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Congressional  Uecord 


United  States 
0/ America  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  O  I 


CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— Monday,  June  15,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  William 
B.  Spono,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

God  of  all  power  and  might,  the  maker 
and  ruler  of  men  and  nations,  we  thank 
Thee  once  more  for  all  the  hallowed 
memories  and  sacred  sentiments  which 
cluster  about  the  flag. 

O  Lord,  make  the  flag  a  sign  of  service 
and  sacrifice,  of  Justice  and  brotherhood, 
and  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all  people. 
Bless  this  Nation  and  make  it  a  blessing 
to  all  mankind.  Give  us  zeal  to  correct 
what  is  wrong,  power  to  assert  what  is 
right,  and  wisdom  to  discern  one  from 
the  other.  In  this  hour  of  history  imite 
our  broken,  separated,  contentious  peo- 
ple around  this  ensign  of  brotherhood 
and  freedom.  May  the  flag  float  in  ma- 
jestic silence,  in  times  of  stress  and 
tranquillity,  in  war  and  in  peace,  in  pros- 
perity and  adversity  as  a  symbol  of  hope 
and  peace  for  men  everywhere.  And  may 
the  Nation  so  represented  ever  remain 
a  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord.  In  the 
name  of  the  Great  Redeemer.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Rttssell)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senatk, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  IS,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  V^iluam  B.  Sponc,  Jr.,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  ab- 
sence. 

Richard  B.  Ritssell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SPONG  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  A  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
June  12,  1970,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  3339)  to 
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authorize  the  Public  Printer  to  fix  the 
subscription  price  of  the  daily  Congres- 
sional Record. 


REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Spong)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report 
on  the  international  educaticmal  and  cul- 
tural exchange  program  conducted  dur- 
ing the  Fiscal  Year  1969  under  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-256. 
the  Fulbright-Hays  Act). 

This  program,  in  Fiscal  Year  1969,  ex- 
changed more  than  6,500  teachers, 
scholars,  students  and  distinguished 
leaders  between  the  United  States  and 
132  countries  and  territories.  More  than 
2,000  of  these  were  leaders,  potential 
leaders  and  professionals  from  other 
lands  who  came  to  observe  and  study  the 
United  States,  its  people  and  institutions. 
Cumulatively,  from  1949  through  1969, 
132,380  United  States  and  foreign 
grantees  have  been  exchanged  under  this 
State  Department  prt^ram. 

This  exchange  has  directly  contributed 
to  the  achievement  of  our  foreign  policy 
objectives.  Ot»ervlng  and  working  with 
colleagues  here  on  mutual  problems,  our 
visitors  have  estabUshed  personal  and 
institutional  relationships  which  persist 
through  the  years.  They  have  realized 
what  they  have  in  common  with  us,  as 
well  as  our  differences.  Together  with 
American  grantees  studying  and  teach- 
ing abroad,  they  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  store  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  our  respective  cultures,  pene- 
trating below  the  surface  news  and  im- 
pressions of  the  mass  media. 

This  report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1969 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram is  largely  devoted  to  an  aspect  of 
the  program  too  often  overlooked — that 
is,  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which 
it  receives  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
g..ce,  including  financial  assistance,  from 
United  States  private  groups,  private  in- 
dividuals, private  educational  institutions 
and  business  corporations.  This  private 
cooperation  not  only  indicates  the  high 
level  of  citizen  Interest  In  exchange  but 


gives  the  program  its  essential  character 
and  effectiveness. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  way  have  the 
Amercian  people  made  so  direct  a  con- 
tribution to  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
for  the  1970s  which  I  defined  in  my  Feb- 
ruary 18  message  to  Congress. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  the  Congress. 

Richard  Nixoh. 

The  White  House,  June  15,  1970. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  ezecutve  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Sponc)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  George  Beall,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  UjS.  attorney  for  the 
district  of  Maryland,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, June  12,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  11  ajn.,  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR HATFIELD  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  disposition  of  the  Journal,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfuld)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distfngutehed  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
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period   for   the  transaction  of  iputine 
morning      business,      with     stat^ents 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  ACTING  PRESmENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 


pn 


tem- 
oidered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  O^ROU- 
TINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TQDAY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presiden' 
unanimous  consent  that  there 
riod  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
ing    business,    with   statements 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so 


,  I  ask 

a  pe- 

morn- 

herein 


pr ) 


tem- 
otdered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF 
CALEITOAR 


dent 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presi 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  _ 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so 


.  I  ask 
of  the 
ni,  be 


pro  tem- 
c  rdered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presider  t 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Seiiate 
into     executive     session     to        _ 
nominations    in    the    Department 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  onl  f 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  ol 
tive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  nominations  on  the 
calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Depart  nent  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preside  it,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  domina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  pomina 
tions  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presld<  nt,  may 
I  say.  It  is  with  extreme  regret 
note  that  Under  Secretary  of  State  El 
liot  L.  Richardson  will  be  leading  his 
department. 

It  is  with  anticipation,  thoug!  i 
look  forward  to  his  becoming  tne 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

I  regret  his  leaving  the  Debartment 
of  State,  because  he  has  been  Ja  sound 
administrator.  He  has  been  effective  and 
efBcient  as  the  strong  right  ami  of  Sec 
retary  of  SUte  William  Rogers 

I  express  the  hope  that  soiieone  as 
competent  and  as  effective  will  replace 
Mr  Richardson  in  that  most  lihportant 
of  all  departments,  the  department 
which,  incidentally,  gets  by  on  the  very 
lowest  budget  of  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  t  Join  the 
Senator  from  Montana  in  respe<>t  of  Sec- 
retary Richardson,  for  whMn  I  h|ive  great 
admlraticn  and  who  has  beer^  drafted 
to  a  new  poet. 
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I  join  the  majority  leader  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  someone  at  least  of  equal 
caliber  will  be  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
majority  leader  in  expressing  gratifica- 
tion that  Elliot  Richardson  is  to  take 
over  the  very  important  job  in  Govern- 
ment of  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

I  express  regret  that  he  is  leaving  the 
State  Department,  and  extend  to  Mr. 
Richardson  both  my  congratulations  and 
my  sympathy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


THE  DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    TREASURY 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
General  Counsel  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  Samuel  R. 
Pierce.  Jr..  is  a  very  distinguished  New 
York  lawyer,  who  formerly  served  as  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York 
State. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Pierce  literally  since 
he  went  to  law  school,  and  have  great 
admiration  for  him. 

The  State  of  New  York  should  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  produced  such  a 
valuable  lawyer  and  I  am  very  much 
pleased  and  gratified  that  he  is  being 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  this  high 
post  in  which  I  feel  he  wUl  serve  the 
Nation  magnificently. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEGISLATTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
N06.  928  and  929  only. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  It  is  so  ordered.      • 


TOURS  OF  DUTY  IN  HOSTILE  FIRE 
AREAS 

The  bill  'S.  3948»  to  amend  sec.  703tb) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  to  grant  a  special 
30- day  leave  for  members  of  the  imi- 
formed  services  who  voluntarily  extend 
tlicir  tours  of  duty  in  hostile  fire  areas 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 
S  3948 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre^riitatties  of  the  United  States  of 
Aynenca  I'l  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 703(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1970" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'June  30,  1971". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-927 >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  Is  to  amend  section 
703(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  ex- 
tend iinUl  June  30,  1973.  the  authority  to 
grant  a  special  30-d«y  leave  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  voluntarily  ex- 
tend their  tours  of  duty  In  hostile  fire  areas. 

BACKGROtrND 

This  Is  a  Department  of  Defense  legislative 
recommendation,  and  urgent  action  Is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  since  the  ex- 
isting temporary  authority  will  expire  on 
June  30,  1970. 

Briefly,  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is 
necessary  to  enable  the  Department  to  con- 
tinue its  very  successful  program  of  persuad- 
ing military  personnel  in  Vietnam  to  volun- 
tarily extend  their  tours  of  duty  or  reenllst 
in  that  area. 

Since  1965  the  normal  tour  of  duty  In  Viet- 
nam for  military  personnel  has  been  12 
months.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  stability  and 
continuity,  the  12-month  tour  Is  less  than 
Ideal.  Nonetheless,  we  continue  to  believe 
■  that  any  Involuntary  Increase  in  the  tour 
length  would  be  inequitable  and  would  affect 
morale  adversely.  The  tour  length  policy 
has  been  reviewed  several  times,  and  It  re- 
mains our  firm  conviction  that  retention  of 
the  12-month  tour  Is  essential  to  combat  effi- 
ciency, health,  and  morale,  and  that,  ex- 
cept for  the  most  senior  officers,  any  exten- 
sion should  be  entirely  voluntary. 

Section  703(b)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  now  provides  for  Individuals  commit- 
ting their  service  for  at  least  6  additional 
months  in  a  hostile  fire  area  a  net  period  of 
30  days'  leave,  not  chargeable  to  any  other 
leave  account,  at  a  location  selected  by  the 
Individual  with  transportation  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  Were  It  not  for  this  legislation, 
any  leave.  Including  traveltlme,  granted  un- 
der such  a  pr(5gram  would  be  chargeable  to 
the  Individual's  leave  account.  Additionally, 
transportation  oould  be  furnished  only  on  a 
space-available  basis. 

The  law  was  first  enacted  In  1966.  by  the 
89th  Congress,  to  be  effective  only  in  the  case 
of  members  who  extended  their  required 
tours  of  duty  on  or  before  June  30.  1968.  In 
1968  the  90th  Congress  amended  the  law  to 
extend  the  terminal  date  2  additional  years. 
As  It  now  stands,  the  law  will  expire  June  30, 
1970. 

The  acceptability  of  tbla  legislation  may 
be  llluatpated  by  the  number  of  Individuals 
assigned  to  Vietnam  who  have  participated. 
For  the  period  November  2,  19fl«,  through 
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March  31,  1970,  6,303  officers  and  162,883  en- 
listed personnel,  an  overall  total  ol  168,186, 
bad  taken  the  special  30-day  leave  gained  by 
voluntarily  extending  their  Vietnam  tour  at 
least  6  months.  For  the  past  2  years  the  nimi- 
ber  has  averaged  slightly  more  than  13,500 
per  quarter.  These  data  continue  to  confirm 
the  original  belief  that  a  number  of  dedi- 
cated Individuals  would  volunteer  to  serve 
longer  than  the  required  period  of  service  in 
Vietnam  If  the  period  could  be  broken  Into 
reasonable  segments. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  longer  In- 
country  service  of  those  who  extend  their 
tours  of  duty  has  some  impact  on  the  re- 
quirement for  replacements  and  hence,  re- 
sults in  some  savings  to  offset  the  trana- 
portatlon  costs.  The  relative  value  of  con- 
tinuing the  authority,  however.  Is  not  In 
monetary  savings  that  might  be  achieved,  but 
rather  m  effectiveness  attained  through  the 
continuity  of  service  In  Vietnam  of  area- 
oriented,  trained,  experienced,  motivated 
personnel. 

FISCAL    ASPECrrS 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  would  not  re- 
sult In  any  Increase  in  budgetary  require- 
ments for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  action  of  \tie  Senate  earlier  today  in 
passing  S.  3948  be  rescinded,  and  that 
the  bill  be  restored  to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


CRATERS  OP  THE  MOON  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT,  IDAHO 

The  bUl  (S.  1732)  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Craters  of  the  Moon  Na- 
tional Monument  in  Idaho  as  wilderness 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1733 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wildemees 
Act  of  Septeml>er  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  890,  892; 
16  U.S.C.  113a(c)),  certain  lands  In  the 
Craters  of  the  Moon  fJatlonal  Montiment, 
which  comprise  about  forty  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  and  which  are 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Reconunended 
Wilderness,  Craters  of  the  Moon  National 
Monument,  Idaho,"  numbered  NM-CRA-9011 
and  dated  August  1967,  are  hereby  desig- 
nated as  wilderness.  The  map  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundary  of  such  lands  shall  be 
on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
In  the  offices  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  area  designated  by  this 
Act  as  wilderness  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the 
Act  ol  August  26,  1918  (39  Stat.  536),  as 
amended  and  supplemented  and  the  appli- 
cable provisions  ol  the  Wilderness  Act. 

(b)  Only  those  commercial  services  may 
be  authorized  and  performed  within  the  wil- 
derness area  designated  by  this  Act  as  are 
necessary  for  activities  which  are  proper  lor 
realizing  the  recreational  or  other  wllderneae 
,  purpose  thereol.  There  shall  be  no  perma- 
nent road  therein  and,  except  as  necessary 
to  meet  minimum  management  require- 
ments In  connection  with  tlie  purposes  lor 
which  the  area  Is  administered  (Including 
measures  required  In  emergencies  Involving 
the  health  and  salety  ol  persons  within  the 
area),  there  shall  be  no  temporary  road,  no 
use  ol  motor  vehicles,  motorized  eqiUpment, 
or  other  lorm  ot  mechanical  transport,  no 


structure  or  installation,  and  no  landing  ol 
aircraft  within  the  area  designated  as  wilder- 
ness by  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-928),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptmposE 
The  purpose  of  S.  1732  Is  to  designate 
40,785  acres  of  the  Craters  of  the  Moon 
National  Moniunent  n  Idaho  as  part  of  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  system, 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
(Public  Law  88-577). 

BACKGROUND 

Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument 
was  established  In  1924  by  proclamation  No. 
5694.  It  Is  located  In  Butte  and  Blaine  Coun- 
ties, Idaho,  on  the  northern  edge  ol  the 
Snake  River  Lava  Plain.  It  contains  53,646 
acres,  all  lederally  owned.  The  monument 
is  located  principally  in  an  area  ol  public 
domeiln  lands. 

The  national  monument  Is  noted  lor  Its 
volcanic  geology  and  the  stark  and  awesome 
character  ol  the  cinder  cone  studded  lava 
plain.  The  Great  Rllt,  a  complex  Iracture 
zone  running  diagonally  In  a  northwest- 
southeast  direction  across  the  monument, 
contains  numerous  lava  flows,  but  Is  par- 
ticularly dramatized  by  a  series  ol  cinder 
cones.  The  contrast  between  the  rough  bleak 
lava  flows  and  the  smooth  gentle  contours 
ol  the  cones  rising  above  them  lorms  the 
character  ol  the  landscape. 

Vegetation  Is  sparce.  The  lava  flows,  de- 
stroying all  plant  lUe  In  their  paths,  present 
an  Inhospitable  environment  to  plants  on 
their  barren  surface.  The  succession  ol  plant 
and  animal  communities  that  develop  under 
these  conditions  demonstrate  Interesting  as- 
pects of  ecological  succession  on  volcanlaed 
areas. 

Only  rarely  has  a  sizable  Island  ol  vegeta- 
tion escaped  the  devastation  ol  lava  and 
volcanic  ash.  Carey  Klpuka,  In  the  southwest 
corner  ol  the  monument  and  within  the 
proposed  wilderness.  Is  such  an  island  ol  com- 
paratively undisturbed  grassland.  Preserved 
In  relative  isolation.  It  Is  ol  great  scientific 
value  In  studies  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  volcanic  action  has  modified  adjacent 
ecological  conditions. 

THJ    Wnj)EBNESS    PROPOSAL 

Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument 
contains  a  roadless  area  of  43,609  contiguous 
acres  and  was  therefore  subject  to  the  review 
provisions  ol  the  WUdemess  Act.  Review  was 
completed  In  1966.  and  loUowlng  a  pubUc 
hearing,  the  Interior  Department  recom- 
mended In  1968  to  the  President  that  a  40- 
786-acre  roadless  area  be  designated  as  wil- 
derness. This  recommendation  was  also  made 
to  the  Congress.  S.  1732  would  establish  as 
wilderness  the  area  recommended  earlier  by 
the  Executive  communication  ol  April  1, 
1968.  / 

The  total  acreage  within  the  monument' 
that  Is  recommended  lor  designation  as  wil- 
derness Is  essentially  the  same  as  that  Ini- 
tially proposed  at  the  time  of  the  public 
hearing.  Additional  study  by  the  National 
Park  Service  and  an  analysis  of  the  views  re- 
ceived on  the  preliminary  wilderness  pro- 
posal resulted  In  a  number  of  relatively 
minor  adjustments.  The  recommended  wil- 
derness comprising  approximately  three- 
loiu^hs  ol  the  land  ol  the  monimient.  Is  the 
result  ol  carelul  studies.  The  area  contains 
approximately  hall  ol  the  Great  Rllt.  the 
major  portion*  ol  the  principal  lava  flows, 
the  Carey  Klpuka,  Crescent,  Coyote,  and  Pls- 


8ure  Buttes,  and  Innumwable  cones,  craters, 
caves,  and  other  phenomena  characteristic 
ol  volcahlc  action. 

No  trails  or  structtires  exist  In  the  area 
recommended  lor  wilderness. 

THE    NEED 

About  200,000  visitors  now  come  to  the 
montmient  each  year.  Facilities  for  them  in- 
clude a  visitor  center,  a  campground  and 
picnic  area,  a  motor  nature  trail,  toot  trails, 
and  Interpretive  devices.  The  present  camp- 
ground will  eventually  be  converted  to  a 
picnic  area  and  a  new  campground  will  be 
biUlt  at  the  base  ol  the  Pioneer  Mountains, 
outside  ol  the  primary  geologic  area.  The 
present  motor  nature  traU  Is  to  be  extended 
as  a  one-way  loop  around  Big  Cinder  Butte 
to  permit  better  visitor  access,  and  inter- 
costs  contemplated  by  the  enactment  ol 
the  monument. 

COST 

There  would  be  no  increases  In  budgetary 
cost  contemplated  by  the  enactment  ol 
S.  1732. 


QUESTION:  WHAT  WAS  THE  MOSTV 
SUCCESSFUL  THIRD  PARTY  IN 
US.  HISTORY?  ANSWER:  THE 
GOP— A  THIRD  PARTY  MAY  BE  A 
REAL  FORCE  IN  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
opposition  to  this  Nation's  immoral  un- 
declared war  in  Indochina  is  now  wide- 
spread in  this  country.  It  was  not  always 
so.  That  it  is  so  today  is  due  In  part  to 
the  conviction  of  a  few  UJS.  Senators  who 
refused  to  remain  silent  during  the  years 
from  1964,  denouncing  their  own  Pres- 
ident and  party  leaders  for  sending  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  com- 
bat groimd  forces  to  fight  in  Vietnam 
and  involving  our  Nation  in  a  civil  war 
in  the  far  away  aslatic  coimtry,  of  no 
importance  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

On  March  1,  1966,  there  were  only  five 
Senators  who  voted  to  repeal  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  concerning  which 
President  Johnson  claimed  authority  to 
wage  a  major  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
without  sanction  of  Congress.  Those  five 
were  Senators  Fulbright.  Morse.  Grtten- 
iNG.  McCarthy,  and  mj^self.  Those  fa- 
miliar with  the  political  history  of  the 
United  States  will  speak  with  admira- 
tion in  years  to  come  of  the  brave  cam- 
paign waged  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  who  an- 
noimced  his  candidacy  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President  chal- 
lenging President  Lyndon  Johnson,  as- 
sailing the  leaders  of  his  party  and  the 
President  of  our  Nation  who  was  then 
regarded  as  a  certain  nominee  for  re- 
election. 

Sensing  the  chsmging  currents  within 
the  country,  especially  the  growing  dis- 
affection of  the  young,  he  challenged  the 
formidable  power  of  an  incumbent  Pres- 
ident of  his  own  party.  His  was  a  lonely 
road  of  opposition  against  incredible 
odds,  but  he  moved  within  the  political 
system  and  he  made  it  work.  In  so  doin« 
he  forced  llmericans  to  reexamine  not 
only  the  war  but  also  the  potential  of 
their  political  systems.  The  net  result  of 
his  campaign  came  when  President  John- 
son to  the  surprise  of  many  political 
leaders  of  both  parties  unexpectedly  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  be  a  candi- 
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date  for  reelection  and  would  no ;  accept 
a  nomination. 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  June 
7  contains  an  article  written  by  our  col- 
league the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  in 
which  he  analyzes  the  history  of  the 
third  parties  in  our  country  and  Lhe  pos- 
sibilities of  emergence  of  one  or  more  in 
1972. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  written  by 
our  colleague  is  an  interesting  snd  pro- 
vocative study  of  challenges  which  face 
the  traditional  two-party  system  of  our 
Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
interest  not  only  to  our  colleagu  s  but  to 
people  generally  be  printed  in  thi ;  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  ths  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

QrxsnoN :  What  Was  th«  Most  Si  tccessfui, 
Thihd  Pabtt  in  U.S.  HxsTORT?  Ans  wer:  The 
GOP — A  Third  Partt  Mat  Be  a  R  eai.  Porc« 
IN  1972 

(By  Etjcene  J.  McCarthy) 
Washinoton.— It  Is  not  unlikely  or  un- 
reasonable to  believe  tbat  there  wriu  be  a 
liberal  third-party  movement  by  1972.  Dls- 
••tUfactlon  with  the  two  major  parties  Is 
widespread.  Thla  dlasatlaXactlon  Is  not 
regional  or  sectional.  It  Is  not  restricted  to 
one  economic  or  cultural  group.  b\.  t  Is  based 
upon  frustration  and  dlsappolntm  jnt  which 
has  a  historical  base. 

In  the  case  of  the  Republlcar  party  It 
began  In  1964  when  many  liberal  oi  moderate 
Republicans,  including  Governor  Rocke- 
feller felt  that -their  poeltlon  was  in  no  way 
recognized  or  represented  in  tlie  party's 
choice  of  Senator  Goldwater  and  refused  to 
support  his  candidacy.  The  nom  nation  of 
Richard  Nixon  In  1968  did  not  w  lOlly  allay 
their  doubts  about  their  party.  This  con- 
cern has  been  stirred  by  the  li  creaslngly 
evident  Southern  strategy  of  i  he  Nixon 
Admlnlstra  tlon . 

Many  Democrats  experienced  slinllar  frus- 
tr»aon  m  1968,  when  candidate*  and  pro- 
posals  of  antiwater  Democrats  we^  rejected 
in  Chicago,  and  delegates  supposing  thoee 
candidates  and  advocating  Changs  In  policy 
were  beaten  and  abused  In  the  ronventlon 
hall,  In  the  Hilton  Hotel,  and  on  the  streets 
m  the  city  of  Chicago. 

One  of  the  slogans  of  the  Goldi  fater  cam- 
paign of  1964  was  -A  choice  not  an  echo." 
One  of  the  cynical  observations  o  a  the  1968 
campaign  was  "Not  a  choice  but  ti  fo  echoes." 
Reflecting  this  unhappUiess  over  iie  lack  of 
choice,  many  persons  urged  Governor 
Rockefeller  to  run.  In  some  25  stat  »s  an  effort 
was  made  to  place  my  name  on  the  ballot. 
There  are  serious  obatacles  to  a  .hlrd-party 
movement  in  the  United  States. 

Party  loyalty  is  still  a  real  forci  i  In  United 
States  poUtlca.  The  older  voters  g(  t  the  more 
they  have  voted  for  one  party  and  the  greater 
is  their  commitment  to  that  part;  . 

The  campaign  of  George  Wallace  should 
have  pleased  older  voters  more  th  in  younger 
ones,  since  older  people  are  moie  likely  to 
be  segregationists,  to  InsUt  mechanically 
on  "victory"  In  Vietnam,  and  to  oppose 
demonstrations.  Yet,  despite  ths  supposed 
affinity  of  older  voters  for  Wallices  laaues. 
Wallace  attracted  fewer  voters  ainong  older 
people  in  1968  than  from  among  younger 
pjople.  According  to  a  University  Of  Michigan 
study  pubUshed  In  The  American  Political 
Science  Review  In  December,  1»69,  among 
voters  under  age  30  outside  th«  South,  18 
per  cent  voted  for  WaUace.  Thl«  percentage 
declined  steadUy  with  age  untU  it  reached 
3  per  cent  for  thoee  over  70. 

Even  though  George  Wallace  did  not  seem 
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to  have  a  special  appeal  for  the  young,  he  was 
able  to  draw  larger  portions  of  young  voters 
than  of  older  voters  from  the  two  major 
parties. 

In  addition  to  loyalty  and  commitment, 
there  la  a  traditional  argument  for  the  two- 
party  system.  Throughout  most  of  our  his- 
tory, political  action  has  been  centered  In 
two  major  parties.  The  working  of  the  two- 
party  sjrstem  has  been  a  matter  of  some  pride 
to  us.  We  have  been  quick  to  assert  that  a 
two-party  system  makes  democracy  work, 
whereas  a  multlp.irty  system,  such  as  that  In 
operation  In  some  European  countries  and  In 
most  of  the  Latin-American  countries.  Is  not 
cond-vlve  to  good  democratic  government. 

The  Idea  of  the  two-party  democracy  has 
been  accepted,  as  Ellhu  Root  observed,  as  the 
mark  of  political  maturity  and  responsibility 
to  the  point  where  a  challenge  to  such  a  sys- 
tem Is  looked  upon  as  almost  heretical.  It 
may  be  a  mark  of  maturity:  on  the  other 
hand,  the  two-party  system  Is  showing  signs 
of  weakness. 

Party  loyalty  Is  declining.  More  and  more 
persons,  when  asked  to  give  their  party  desig- 
nation, are  calling  themselves  independents. 
Many  others,  who  sUU  caU  themselves  either 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  do  not  have  the 
kind  of  loyalty  that  once  marked  party  mem- 
bership. 

A  recent  Harris  poll  of  the  general  popula- 
tion showed  that  19  per  cent  of  American 
voter*  caUed  themselves  mdependenU  In 
February.  1970.  as  opposed  to  17  per  cent  m 
November,  1968.  While  the  numbers  of  Inde- 
pendents have  increased  by  only  two  percent- 
age points  in  a  year  and  a  half,  a  breakdown 
of  the  poU  does  provide  some  Indication  of 
the  poeslble  constituency  of  a  third  party. 
Prom  1968  to  1970,  Independent  sentiment  in 
the  East  grew  by  nine  percentage  points — 
from  15  to  34  per  cent.  In  the  cities  the  In- 
crease has  been  eight  points — from  16  per 
cent  in  1968  to  24  per  cent  today. 

Among  low-income  voters,  independent 
suength  has  grown  by  five  point*— from  16 
per  cent  to  21  per  cent,  although  thU  In- 
crease tends  to  be  offset  somewhat  by  the 
drop  In  Independent  sentiment  and  a  gain 
by  the  RepubUcans  among  those  with  not 
more  than  an  eighth-grade  education.  Inde- 
pendent idenUflcatlon  among  those  of  high- 
school  education  has  grown  by  »ve  points— 
from  18  to  23  per  cent;  among  OathoUc  vot- 
ers It  has  grown  by  six  points,  and  among 
Jewish  voters  by  five  polnu.  These  are,  in  my 
Judgment,  significant  Increases  In  the  course 
of  only  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  electorate  Is  growing  younger.  Nearly 
48  per  cent  of  the  populaUon  has  not  yet 
reached  the  age  of  26.  Under  the  present  vot- 
ing-age limits,  voters  In  this  age  group  con- 
sUtute  13  per  cent  of  the  electorate.  If  the 
voting  age  is  lowered  to  18  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  voters  under  the  age  of  26  will  con- 
stitute 20  per  cent  of  the  electorate. 

In  December,  1969.  a  Gallup  poll  among 
college  students  showed  that  52  per  cent  con- 
sidered themselves  to  be  Independents;  in 
a  similar  poU  in  1966,  only  39  per  cent  In- 
dicated that  they  were  independents.  The 
younger  voters  who  now  consider  themselves 
to  be  Independents  could  substanUally  In- 
crease the  constituency  of  a  third  party. 

The  theoretical  argument  for  the  two- 
party  system  U  also  subject  to  challenge.  A 
two-party  system  may  be  a  device  that  makes 
Inmiature  democracy  work,  but  It  Is  less  nec- 
essary In  a  mature  democracy;  that  Is,  one 
with  more  democratic  procedtires  and  a  bet- 
ter Informed  and  more  responsible  electorate. 
The  two-party  system  can  be  defended  only 
If  the  parties  themselves  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  and  U  they  give  the 
people  a  choice  and  a  voice  on  major  Issues 
affecting  the  country. 

In  fact,  a  coalman  might  re«vat  in  better 
government.  For  example,  had  the  choice  of 
a  President  been  thrown  Into  the  House  of 


ftepresentotlves  In  1968.  the  House  could  well 
have  made  as  good  a  choice  as  that  made  by 
the  less  than  a  majority  of  voters  who  elected 
Richard  Nixon.  A  formal  and  IdenUflable 
coalition  In  the  House  and  Senate  might 
work  better  than  the  floating  coalitions 
which  now  mark  the  Congress. 

The  theoretical  argument  aside,  the  fact 
Is  that  the  two-party  tradition  Is  not  as 
strong  In  the  United  States  as  It  has  been 
made  out  to  be.  It  has  been  challenged  regu- 
larly since  the  beginning  of  the  American 
republic.  In  the  elecUon  of  1796,  for  exam- 
ple, there  were  13  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Five  were  Federallsu.  three  Demo- 
cratic-Republicans, one  Antl-Federallst, 
three  independent-Federalists,  and  one  In- 
dependent. 

Most  of  the  political  contests  during  the 
early  decades  of  our  national  existence  were 
among  factions  within  the  Democratlc-Re- 
pubUcan  party.  It  was  Andrew  Jackson  and 
his  policies  m  the  elghteen-thlrUes  that 
stirred  up  criticism  and  brought  about  the 
showing  of  party  opposition  In  what  became 
the  Whig  coallUon  and  set  the  stage  for  the 
splinter-party  movements  that  followed. 

After  1840.  there  were  splinter  parties  in 
almost  every  election.  Most  are  remembered 
for  lost  causes  like  free  sliver,  greenbacks, 
the  single  tax,  and  the  Uke.  Some  are  credited 
with  developing  lmi)ortatit  poUcy  positions 
on  such  things  as  monopolies,  regulation  of 
the  railroads,  and  price  supports  for  agricul- 
ture. In  addition  to  their  Indirect  Influence, 
splinter  parties  have  had  more  obvious  and 
measurable  success. 

In  1848.  Zachary  Taylor,  a  Whig,  won  over 
Cass,  a  Democrat,  while  Van  Buren,  running 
on  the  Pree-Soll  ticket,  drew  10.14  per  cent 
of  the  vote.  Thirteen  Pree-SoUers  were  elect- 
ed to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two 
of  their  party  were  sent  to  tie  Senate.  In 
the  House,  where  neither  the  Whigs  nor  the 
Democrats  held  an  absolute  majority,  the 
Pree-Sollers  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
next  Congress. 

By  1856,  the  F^ee-SoU  movement  has  dis- 
integrated and  a  new  third-party— the  Re- 
publican party— had  been  bom.  In  that  year, 
Buchanan,  a  Democrat  with  45.3  per  cent  cf 
the  vote,  defeated  Fremont,  a  Republican 
who  received  33  per  cent,  and  also  Fillmore, 
who  ran  as  the  American  candidate  and  re- 
ceived 21.57  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

The  main  issue  of  the  RepubUcans  was  that 
of  keeping  slavery  out  of  the  territory  then 
being  opened  for  settlement.  The  Republican 
party  also  Included  all-out  abollUonlsts.  Free 
Sellers,  Independent  DemocrmU,  Conscience 
Whlga,  Know-Nothlngs,  Barnburners,  and 
Prohibitionists.  But  more  Important  than  the 
Issues  was  the  cultural  coheslvenesa  of  the 
party.  The  Republican  party  was  then  made 
up  prlnclpaUy  of  "Yankees"  In  New  England 
and  In  the  states  In  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States  to  the  west,  the  population 
of  which  at  that  time  was  made  up  princi- 
pally of  those  who  had  moved  from  the  New 
England  states. 

In  1860,  within  10  year-  after  It  was 
founded,  the  RepubUcan  party,  with  only 
39.8  per  cent  of  the  national  popular  vote, 
was  able  to  win  enough  electoral  votes  to 
elect  Lincoln  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  quick  success  for  the  new 
party,  which  went  on  to  dominate  the  politioa. 
of  the  Midwestern  states  until  weU  Into  the 
20th   century. 

Not  all  third-party  or  spUnter-party  move- 
ments were  as  successful  as  was  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Between  1864  and  1936,  the 
spUnter-party  vote,  however,  was  a  signifi- 
cant negative  Influence  In  Presidential  elec- 
tions. In  those  years  Western  states  on  the 
average  cast  6  per  cent  of  their  votee  for 
agrarian  partlee.  During  these  years,  nearly 
aU  the  Western  and  many  Midwestern  states 
were  delicately  balanced  between  the  two 
major  parUee  that  only  three  states— Repub- 
Ucan  Kansas  and   Democratic  Arizona   and 
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New  Mexico — cast  cumulative  majorities  for 
either  major  party.  As  these  states  switched 
from  Bide  to  side,  they  generally  switched  to- 
gether and  helped  choose  many  Presidents. 

Third  parties  have  also  been  successful  In 
electing  members  of  Congress.  Since  1855, 
third  parties  have  been  represented  In  the 
Senate  85  times  and  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 314  times.  The  high  points  of 
thlrd-i>arty  representation  were  in  the  late 
elgnteen-flltles  and  the  early  elghteen- 
slxltles.  when  the  American  party,  as  a  third 
party.  In  one  Congress  had  43  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  the  total  membership  -of  the  House 
was  only  234.  In  the  elghteen-nlnetles.  the 
Populists  had  at  one  time  40  members  ot  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  held  from  six 
to  seven  Senate  seats. 

The  high  point  for  third-party  representa- 
tion In  the  20th  century  was  in  1937  and 
1938.  when  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
13  members  who  were  neither  Republicans 
nor  Democrats,  ismd  four  Senators — a  mix- 
ture of  Progressives  and  Parmer-Laborltes. 

The  record  of  third  parties  In  Presidential 
politics  In  the  30th  century  Is  one  of  mixed 
success.  The  campaign  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  in 
1912  was  outside  the  usual  context  of  a  third- 
party  movement;  that  Is.  It  was  not  a  real 
third-party  effort.  It  was  not  regional.  It 
was  not  based  upon  ideological  differences 
within  the  Republican  party,  nor  was  it  car- 
ried on  as  an  educational  program  but  simply 
sought  victory  for  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Wil- 
son was  elected  In  1912  with  41.8  per  cent  of 
the  popular  vote.  But  Theodore  Roosevelt 
received  27.4  per  cent  of  the  national  vote, 
which  was  a  higher  percentage  than  the  regu- 
lar Republican  candidate  receive*  In  that 
same  year.  He  was  credited  or  blamed  for  the 
outcome  of  that  election. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  H.  the  only 
splinter  parties  that  have  been  able  to  win 
electoml  votes  have  been  based  in  the  South. 
In  1948.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond's  Dlxle- 
crat  party  received  2.4  per  cent  of  the  vote 
and  39  electoral  votes.  In  the  same  year. 
Henry  Wallace,  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Progressive  party,  also  won  2.4  per  cent  of 
the  vote  but  did  not  win  any  electoral  votes. 
Oeorge  Wallace,  running  In  1968  as  an  Inde- 
pendent, carried  five  Southern  states,  drew 
13.4  per  cent  of  the  national  popular  vote, 
and  gained  46  electoral  votes.  Wallace  was 
strong  enough  to  keep  both  Nixon  and  Hum- 
phrey from  winning  clear  majorities  In  25 
states. 

The  third-party  movement  In  New  York, 
the  Liberal  party.  Is  unique  and  indicates 
very  little  as  to  the  natloniil  bearing  of  third 
parties.  Its  most  recent  credit  was  the  elec- 
tion under  Its  name  of  Mayor  John  Lindsay 
after  he  had  been  defeated  In  the  Republican 
party  primary.  The  national  significance  of 
this  victory  Is  not  yet  clejtf . 

The  strength  of  a  third -party  movement 
In  1972  will  not  depend  very  much  on  study 
of  the  history  of  third-party  efforts  In  the 
19th  century  or  in  the  20th  century,  or  on 
reflections  on  the  strength  and  weaknesses 
of  a  two-party  system.  It  will  depend  princi- 
pally upon  these  three  things: 

First,  the  Issues  or  issue.  If  there  Is  an 
Issue  In  1972  comparable  to  that  of  the  war 
In  1968.  and  If  neither  the  Democratic  nor 
Republican  party  takes  a  clear  position,  It  Is 
almost  certain  that  a  third  ptarty  of  some 
strength  and  substance  will  emerge.  The  re- 
cent extension  of  the  war  into  Cambodia 
without  even  vag^ue  treaty  authority  and 
the  emergence  of  a  Nixon  theory  of  destroy- 
ing sanctuaries  and  support-positions  make 
it  less  likely  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
win  have  removed  this  Issue  by  1972.  The 
hesitation  and  contradictions  within  the 
Democratic  party  at  this  time  do  not  Indi- 
cate that  that  party's  position  will  be  sig- 
nificantly changed  from  what  It  was  In  1968. 

Even  without  the  emergence  of  a  clear 
issue  or  position  on  Issues,  growing  dissatis- 


faction with  party  processes  themselves,  with 
ciurent  political  procedure  and  Institutions 
could  be  expressed  in  a  move  to  establish  a 
new  party  which  would  provide  for  more 
open  and  more  effective  participation  by 
those  who  are  affected  by  ptoUtlcal  decision. 
It  appears  now  that  the  Democratic  party  Is 
not  likely  to  do  much  about  the  reforms  rec- 
ommended at  the  convention  and  also  by 
the  McOovern  Commission  on  Party  Struc- 
ture and  Delegate  Selection.  The  Republican 
party  Is  not  ef  en  talking  about  procedural 
reform.  ■ 

The  third  Is  the  unpredictable  and  uncer- 
tain factor  of  the  personalities  of  those  who 
may  lead  a  movement. 

These  reasons  taken  altogether — dissat- 
isfaction with  the  major  parties,  growth  of 
the  Independent  attitude  In  politics,  a 
younger  electorate,  concern  over  party  pro- 
cedures, the  measureable  and  evident  success 
of  the  Wallace  movement  and  of  Uberal  or 
Independent  candidates  In  city  elections,  re- 
jection of  old  Ideas  about  the  virtue  of  a  two- 
party  system — make  a  third  party  not  only 
possible,  but  potentially  a  real  force  In  de- 
termining the  outcome  of  the  election  in 
1972. 


Report  of  Comptrolucr  General 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJi.  17970) 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Improved  Guidance  Needed 
For  Relocating  Railroad  Facilities  at  Water 
Resources  Projects,  Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil 
Functions),  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Ju^e  12.  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
poft);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
Report  on  Equipment  Titled  in  Nonprofit 

IDUCATIONAL       iNSTITXrnONS       AND       OTHER 

Nonprofit  Organizations 

A  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
j(6rt  on  equipment  titled  In  nonprofit  edu- 
■catlonal  Institutions  and  other  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, for  the  calendar  year  1969  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  or  the  Librarian  or  Congress 

A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  repKJrt  on  the  Library  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding the  Copyright  Office,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  . 


PETITIONS 


ENROLLED  BUJ^S  SIGNED 

The  messsige  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Spong)  : 

H.R.  2012.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  25,  1949  (63  Stat  1205).  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
a  tract  of  land  to  Lillian  I.  Anderson; 

H.R.  9854.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre-  - 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and    maintain    the    East    Oreenacres    unit. 
Rathdrum  Pralrler  project,  Idaho,  and  for 
other  purposes;     ' 

H.R.  12860.  An  act  to  establish  the  Ford's 
Theatre  National  Site,  and  for  other  pvtr- 
poses;  and 

H.R.  14300.  An  act  to  amend  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  to  faclUtate  the  dis- 
posal of  Government  records  without  suffi- 
cient value  to  warrant  their  continued  pres- 
ervation, to  abolish  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  17970)  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  Its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Spong)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Spong)  : 

A  conctirrent  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  135 

"Whereas,  approximately  1.350  American 
servicemen.  Including  four  lowans  who  are 
known  to  be  prisoners  In  North  Vietnam; 
and 

"Whereas,  twenty  to  thirty  lowans  who  are 
reported  missing  and  may  be  held  as  prison- 
ers In  North  Vietnam;  and 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  refused  to  release  the  names  of  all 
the  prisoners  It  holds:  and 

"Whereas,  some  of  these  American  prisoners 
hay*  been  held  captive  for  as  long  as  five 
years:  and 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam  acceded  to  the  Geneva  Convention  i.n 
June  28,  1957.  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam acceded  to  the  (Convention  on  Novem»' 
her  14.  1953.  and  the  government  of  tht 
United  States  acceded  to  the  Convention  on 
August  2.  1955;  and 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
have  continuously  honored  the  requirements 
of  the  Geneva  Convention;  and 

Whereas,  no  pretense  of  compliance  has 
been  advanced  by  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  or  the  National  Liberation  Front 
despite  the  reminder  to  do  so  on  June  U, 
1965,  by  M.  Jacques  Freymond.  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross;  and 

"Whereas,  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  require  that  every  prisoner  of 
war  be  enabled  to  write  to  his  family;  that 
every  prisoner  remain  in  communication 
with  his  family  and  with  an  international  or 
state  organization  which  has  assumed  the 
obligation  of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the 
prisoner;  that  every  prisoner  has  the  right  to 
receive  maU  and  packages;  that  minimum 
humane  standards  of  detention,  hygiene, 
diet,  recreation,  and  employment  be  compUed 
with;  that  the  detaining  power  accept  a 
neutral  party  to  the  conflict  or  a  respected 
international  organization,  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Bed  Cross,  as 
a  protecting  power  for  the  prisoners:  that 
seriously  Injured  or  ill  prisoners  be  repatrl- 
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•t«<l  M  aoon  BS  they  are  able  to 
that  the  detamuag  power  provide 
of  the  prisoners  It  holds  to  ranUU' 
to  the  protecting  power,  or  the  " 
pass    on    to    their    country    oX 
therefore, 

•Be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
concurring.  That   the  General 
the  State  of  Iowa  urges  the  Genera  1 
of  the  United  Nations  to  Intercedi 
of  the  American  servicemen 
prisoners  of  war  by  North 
National  Liberation  Front  by 
jhe  tenets  of  fair  and  humane 
expressed  in  the  Geneva 
are  complied  with  by  North 
National  Liberation  Front. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  th  f 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
124  delegates  to  the  United 
sentlng  the  124  member  nations 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  Vi 
of   the   United   States,    the 
United  States  House  of  Re. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
mlttee.  the  Chairman  of  the  S< 
Relations  Committee,  and  to  each 
the  Congress  from  the  State  of 
"We,   WUUam  H.  Harbor.   T 
House  of  Iowa,  and  Roger  W. 
dent  of  the  Senate,  hereby  certi 
above  and  foregoing  Resolution  ' 
by    the   House   of   Representatlv 
Senate  of  the  SUty-thtrd  Genera  I 
Second  Session. 

"Wn.i.iAM   H 

"Speofcer  of 
"Prestdent  of  th 
"Roger  W 
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Resolutions  or  the  House  of    lepresenta 
tlves   of   the   Commonwealth   of   Massachu- 
setts; to  the  Committee  on  Com;nerce: 
"RssoLunoK  or  the  Commons  'ealth  or 
Massac  irc  setts 
"Resolution   memorializing  the  fcongress  of 
the  United  SUtes  not  to  enac    legislation 
removing  statutory  authority  f  )r  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Selected  Reserve  qf  tbe_Coast 
Guard 

"W/iere<tor*-The    President    of  Jthe    United 
States.  In  his  Budget  message  io  the  Con 
gress  for  fiscal  year  1971,  has  reqi  eated  funds 
sufficient   only    to    phase    out   tie    Selected 
Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard:    and 

"Whereaa,  The  President  hat  forwarded 
legislation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which  wotild.  If  enacted,  specifically 
remove  statutory  authority  for  t  ae  existence 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  *he  C^t  Guard; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  Coast  Guard  lleserve  has 
since  Ita  establishment  dvirlng  W  orld  War  II, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  defeiise  effort  of 
the  nation,  particularly  In  Its  rillltary  pre- 
paredness -or  the  protection  of  Its  ports; 
therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachdsetta  House 
of  Representatives  respectfullj  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  not  to  enact 
legislation  that  would  remove  t  le  statutory 
authority  for  the  existence  of  he  Selected 
Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard;  anp  be  It  fur' 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  thes*  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  Pres  dent  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  ofllcer  of  each 
brVnch  of  the  Congress  and  to  <he  members 
th^of  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"H^use  of  Representatives,  adopted.  May 
27, 1970. 

"WaiiAcx  C.  ^fnxs, 

Xnerk. 
"Attest: 

"JoHir  F.  X.  Da^oekn. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commpnu)ealth.' 
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BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  foUovrs: 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  3961.  A  bin  to  make  permanent  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  transfer  dairy  products  to  military 
and  veterans  hospitals,  and  to  make  per- 
manent the  dairy  farmer  Indemnity  pay- 
ment program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture  and   Forestry. 

<The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  3962.  A  bill  to  revise  and  clarify  the 
Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  and 
the  Federal  Aid  in  Fish  Restoration  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

S.  3963.  A  bin  to  eliminate  the  50-percent 
fraud  penalty  against  an  Innocent  spouse 
and  to  relieve  an  Innocent  spouse  of  the  tax 
liability  for  stolen  or  embezzled  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Doix) : 

S.  3964.   A  bin   to  make  rules   respecting 

military    hostilities    in    the    absence    of    a 

decl.iratlon  of  war;    to   the   Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole 
and  Mr.  Spono  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  3965.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Consumers  Advisory 
B^ard,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  3966.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  use  of  cer- 
tain park  and  recreational  lands  for  public 
work  projects  unless  such  land  so  utilized 
are  replaced  by  lands  of  a  like  kind;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAKER   (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
len,  Mr.   Cook,   Mr.   Eastland,   Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Sten- 
NiB)  : 
S.  3967.  A  bill  to  amend  section  15d  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of   1933  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  bonds  which  may  be 
Issued  by  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority;  to 
the  Committee  on  imbllc  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Baker  when  he  in- 
troduced the  blU  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  AIKEN: 
S.J.  Res.  212.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning September  20,  1970,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 26,  1970,  as  "National  Machine  Tool 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ber  31,  1970.  It  la  Important  that  this 
authority  be  continued  to  insure  the  full- 
est utilization  of  this  commodity  in  these 
hospitals. 

Another  pressing  need  for  the  dairy 
industry,  however,  is  the  continuance  of 
the  program  providing  indemnity  pay- 
ments to  dairy  fanners  when  the  milk 
from  their  herds  is  contaminated  by 
pesticide  residue.  This  provides  for  a 
payment  to  the  dairy  farmer  until  the  • 
accidental  contamination  is  eliminated 
from  the  milk.  These  payments 
amounted  to  $300,000  In  1969,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the 
cost  for  1970  to  be  $200,000.  The  amount 
paid  for  this  indemnity  is  testimony  to 
the  improvement  the  dairy  farmers  are 
making  In  the  care  and  handling  of 
pesticides,  so  as  not  to  contaminate  their 
production.  The  payments  are  specified 
to  be  no  more  than  a  producer  would 
have  received  if  he  had  produced  and 
marketed  a  quantity  of  milk  equal  to  his 
normal  marketings. 

With  the  considerable  Investment  that 
each  dairy  farmer  has  in  his  equipment 
and  herd  and  his  dependence  upon  this 
daily  production,  this  protection  from 
some  unforeseen  contamination  is  cer- 
tainly a  valuable  and  reassuring  law  that 
should  be  continued. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  that  woxild  make 
both  the  veterans'  and  military  hospital 
milk  program  and  the  dairy  Indemnity 
payment  programs  permanent  by  re- 
pealing the  expiration  sections  of  each 
l&w 

liie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Sponc).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3961)  to  make  permanent 
the  authority  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  transfer  dairy  products 
to  military  and  veterans'  hospitals,  and 
to  make  permanent  the  dairy  farmer  in- 
demnity payment  program.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Dole,  was  received,  read  twice  *y 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  , 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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S.  3961— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  MAKE  PERMANENT  CERTAIN 
DAIRY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  dairy 
Industry  of  the  United  States  is  faced 
with  the  expiration  of  Important  legis- 
lation very  shortly.  Section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  provides  for 
dairy  products  to  be  transferred  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
military  and  veterans'  hospitals.  The  au- 
thority for  this  program  expires  Decem- 


S.  3964— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  RULES  RESPECT- 
ING MILITARY  HOSTILITIES  IN 
THE  ABSENCE  OF  A  DECLARAIION 
OF  WAR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  has  been  focused  on 
measures  which  would  invoke  the  appro- 
priations powers  of  the  Congress  to  limit 
the  exercise  of  discretionary  authority 
by  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
with  respect  to  the  ongoing  hostilities  in 
Indochina.  But.  the  broader  issue  before 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation  Is  the  reasser- 
tion  of  the  war  powers  of  the  Congress 
expressly  reserved  to  It  In  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution,  as  follows: 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appro- 
priation of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a 
longer  term  than  two  years  , 

ProTlde  for  the  common  defense 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy 


J 


To  Bttke  rulM  for  Ui«  government  and 
regulattoM  at  th«  land  and  naval  torcea 

To  provkie  for  eaUing  forth  tJlie  mlUtla  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  supprSM  In- 
Burreotiona  and  repel  Invaeloiu 

To  prorlde  for  organizing,  arming  and  dis- 
ciplining the  mlUtla  and  for  governing  such 
part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
aeivtoe  of  the  United  States. 

To  make  all  laws  which  shaU  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  eoostitutlon  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  any  department  or 
officer  thereof 

Once  war  Is  declared,  the  war  powers 
of  the  Nation  are  shared  by  the  Congress . 
■  with  the  President.  The  Constitution 
gives  the  pcdlcy  i>owers  to  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief.  But,  in  the 
mld-aoth  century  the  Congress  has  tend- 
ed to  default  on  the  exercise  of  its  pcdicy 
powers  in  the  warmaking  field.  At  the 
same  time  during  the  last  several  dec- 
ades, the  energetic  and  imaginative  ex- 
ercise of  the  Commander  in  Chief's  ex- 
ecutive authority  has  created  the  illusion 
of  a  shift  of  the  war  powers  from  the 
Coogreas  to  the  President.  Legally  the 
constltiitional  powers  of  the  Congrea 
and  the  President  have  not  been,  and 
cannot  be,  shifted  In  such  fashion.  Yet, 
an  undeniable  Imbalance  in  the  exercise 
of  the  respective  war  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  relating  to  war 
does  presently  exist  in  practice. 

What  needs  urgently  to  be  defined  is 
how  the  Confess  is  to  exercise  its  policy- 
making powers  with  respect  to  war  which 
are  exididtly  reserved  to  it  in  the  Con- 
stitution in  consonance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's executive  or  command  authority 
as  Commander  In  Chief.  The  Constitu- 
tion defines  the  executive  capacity  of  the 
President  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  The  President  cer- 
tainly enjoys  certain  discretionary  au- 
thority: but  It  is  the  discretionary  au- 
thority of  an  executive.  He  does  not  have 
discretionary  authority  with  respect  to 
warmaking  in  a  policy  sen.se.  This  is  a 
powo-  granted  to  the  Congress  under  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  in  the 
Constitution. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  way  for  the 
Congress  to  proceed  is  to  exercise  its  own 
countervailing  policymaking  powers  re- 
lated to  the  que^ion  of  declaring  war. 
Only  when  the  question  becomes  one  of 
limiting  the  President's  exercise  of  his 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief — as  now 
in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia — should  the 
Congress  act  through  its  apprt^riations 
powers. 

The  nub  of  the  isstie  before  the  Senate 
concerns  the  power  of  the  President  to 
initiate  military  hostilities  by  the  Armed 
Forces  o.'  the  United  States  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress. This  issue  has  been  forced  upon 
us  by  tlie  Vietnam  war  and,  more  Im- 
oiediately,  by  the  President's  action  in 
Cambodia. 

The  erosion,  nearly  to  the  point  of 
atropby,  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  de- 
clare war  was  caused  by  a  lack  of  in- 
genuity and  Imagination  by  the  Con- 
gress in  adapting  the  exercise  of  its  dec- 
^aration-of-war  power  to  evolving  his- 
^^^lOorical  circumstances. 


History  has  demonstrated  that  there 
are  situations  in  which  military  hostili- 
ties must  be  initiated  by  the  Armed 
Forces  in  the  abaenoe  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  Such  cases  arise  In  circumstance* 
which  require  combat  actions  but  which 
are  not  sufficiently  serious — or  in  which 
contemporary  conditions  are  undesira- 
ble— to  enact  a  declaration  of  war. 
Moreover,  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  there  are  circumstances  in  which 
there  is  not  sufficient  time— or  room  for 
movement — for  a  congressional  declara- 
tion of  war  before  military  hostilities 
must  be  imdertaken. 

In  the  earLest  days  of  the  Republic, 
the  United  States  became  involved  In 
military  hostUities  short  of  declared 
war — that  is,  the  naval  war  against 
Prance  in  1798-1800  and  President 
Jefferson's  actions  against  the  Barbary 
Pirates  beginning  In  1801.  In  the  Eliza 
case  arising  out  the  undeclared  naval  war 
with  France,  the  Supreme  Court  noted: 

HostUities  may  subsist  between  two  na- 
tions, more  confined  in  its  nature  and  ex- 
tent; being  limited  as  to  places,  persons  and 
things. 

Throughout  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries  a  body  of  precedents  developed 
concerning  limited  hostilities  In  the 
absence  of  a  congressional  declaration 
of  war.  These  were  developed  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis,  evolving  essentially  out  of  the 
case-by-case  exercise  of  the  discretion- 
ary executive  authority  of  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  Congress  has  done  little  or  noth- 
ing to  adapt  its  declaratlon-of-war 
power,  or  its  other  constitutionally  spec- 
ified war  powers,  to  meet  the  circum- 
stances which  evolved  from  historical 
experience.  However,  our  Presidents  have 
shown  great  vigor  and  Ingenuity  in 
adapting  and  expanding  the  Commander 
in  Chief  powers  to  deal  with  tmdeclared 
war  hostilities.  The  process  of  the  abdi- 
cation of  congressional  power  and  uni- 
lateral expansion  of  Presidential  power 
in  wannaking  has  now  reached  danger- 
ous limits  which  could  undermine  the 
generally  effective  system  of  checks  and 
balances  underpinning  our  whole  consti- 
tutional system  of  government. 

It  has  reached  the  point  where  any 
effort  simply  to  check  the  expansion  of 
Presidential  power  Is  regarded  by  some 
defenders  of  the  Presidency  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Many  advocates  of  Presidential 
prerogative  In  the  field  of  war  and 
foreign  policy  seem  at  times  to  be  argu- 
ing that  the  President's  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  are  what  the  President 
alone  defines  them  to  be. 

What  is  most  needed,  is  new  legisla- 
tion originating  in  the  Congress  which 
will  codify  the  rules  and  procedures  to 
be  followed  to  circumstances  where  mil- 
itary hostilities  may  be  initiated  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief  in  the  absence  of 
a  c<aigressional  declaration  of  war. 

I  am  introducmg  a  bill  today  to  ac- 
complish this. 

The  constltutloruil  duty  anc  preroga- 
tive of  the  Congress  to  pass  such  a  bill  is 
inherent  in  its  specified  war  powers  in 
article  1,  section  8,  tacluding  the  power 
to  declare  war,  and  Is  explicit  in  the 


constitutional  powers  of  Congress  cited 
above. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  Is 
a  recent  and  comprehensive  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress "to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense" and  "to  make  rules  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
navak'  forces."  It  Is  policy  legislation 
analogous  to  the  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced. In  the  ptirposes  clause  of  that  act 
the  foUowtog  statement  appears: 

In  enacting  this  legislation,  it  Is  the  Intent 
of  Congress  to  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  future  security  of  the  United 
States;  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
integrated  poUclea  and  procedure*  for  the 
departments,  agencies,  and  functions  of  the 
Government  "relating  to  the  national 
security. 

In  addition  to  the  comprehensive  ex- 
ercise of  lis  policymaking  war  powers 
embodied  in  the  National  Security  Act, 
there  have  been  other  instances  of  the 
congressional  exercise  of  its  war  powers, 
other  than  by  declaration  of  war.  I  wish 
to  cite  two  such  instances  which — as 
with  the  National  Security  Act— have 
not  been  challenged,  to  my  knowledge: 

F^rst.  The  Neutrality  Act  of  1  BBS- 
Senate  Jotot  Resolution  173,  August  31, 
1935: 

Providing  tor  the  prohibition  of  the  export 
of  arms,  ammunition  and  Implements  of  war 
to  belligerent  countries;  the  prohibition  of 
the  transportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war  by  vessels  of  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  belligerent  states;  for 
the  registration  and  licensing  of  persona  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  manufacturing. 
exix>rtLng  or  importing  arms,  ammunition, 
or  Implements  of  war;  and  restricting  travel 
by  American  citizens  on  heUlgerent  ships 
during  war. 

Second.  The  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1940,  which  placed  restrictions  on  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces.  Specifically, 
it  stated: 

(e)  Persons  Inducted  Into  the  land  forces 
of  the  United  SUtes  under  this  Act  shaU  not 
be  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  except  in  the  Territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States  including 
the  Philippine  Islands 

In  summary,  Congress  has  the  author- 
ity, and  the  precedents,  for  asserting  its 
powers  to  declare  war — which  must  In- 
clude the  power  to  undeclare  it — as 
specified  in  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution.  These  powers  of  Congress 
are  policymaking  powers  as  to  war;  they 
are  to  be  executed  by  the  President  as 
Commander  to  Chief.  Historical  circum- 
stances are  now  such  that  the  Congress 
must  act  to  define  its  own  powers  under 
the  Constitution. 

Because  the  Congress  has  not,  hereto- 
fore, established  rules  for  the  initiation 
or  conttouance  of  military  hostilities  by 
the  Armed  Forces  to  the  absence  of  > 
declaration  of  war,  it  has  fallen  upon 
the  Commander  to  Chief  to  exercise  his 
Executive  discretion  on  an  ad  hoc,  case- 
by-case  basis.  This  to  its  cumulattve 
effect  over  the  years,  has  led  now  to 
great  confusion  and  dissension  wlthto  the 
Nation,  and  has  given  rise  to  an  anom- 
alous and  doubtful  legal  and  constitu- 
tional situation  to  the  eyes  of  millions  of 
Americans. 
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I  urge  the  Senate  to  correc  t  this  situ- 
ation by  enacting  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced  today.  It  makes  fu.l  provision 
for  the  Initiation  of  milltarj  hostilities 
in  the  absence  of  declared  nar  In  the 
four  categories  which  have  e\  olved  from 
historic  practice.  It  rives  full  scope  to 
the  discretionary  authority  o:  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  executive  capacity  as  Com- 
manclet  In  Chief.  But  finally  and  most 
important,  this  bill  asserts  co  igressional 
responsibility  related  to  decla  ring  war  as 
fnjolned  by  the  Constitution  and  as  ex- 
ftected  and  demanded  by  the  Nation. 

I  introduce  a  bill,  which  r  squires  sig- 
nature by  the  President,  to  make  rules 
respecting  military  hostilities  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  w»r,  and  ask 
that  It  be  appropriately  referred;  and  I 
as'i  unanimous  consent  that  1 ;  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Spomg).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  rei  erred ;  and 
without  objection,  the  bill  wil  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3964)  to  male  rules  re- 
specting military  hostilities  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war  introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  risad  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Conmittee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  fdlows: 

S.  3964 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  S^uit :  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
military  hoetUUles  In  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war  be  governed  by  the  following 
rules,  to  be  executed  by  the  President  as 
Commander  In  Chief: 

(a)  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  1  United  States. 
under  the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
may  act — 

( 1 )  To  repulse  a  sudden  ai  tack  against 
the  United  SUtes.  Its  terrltorle  i  and  posses- 
sions: 

(2)  To  repulse  an  attack  agaliist  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas 
or  lawfully  stationed  on  forelgi   territory: 

(3)  To  protect  the  lives  anc  property,  as 
may  be  required,  of  United  Sti  tes  naUonals 
abroad: 

(4)  To  comply  with  a  natldnal  commit- 
ment resulting  exclusively  from  affirmative 
action  taken  by  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment through  means  of  a  Meaty,  conven- 
tion, or  other  legislative  In  itrumentallty 
specifically  intended  to  give  efl  ect  to  such  a 
commitment,  where  ImmedUte  mlUtary 
hostilities  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  rehired. 

(b)  The  Initiation  of  mllltiry  hoetllltlea 
under  circumstances  described  In  paragraph 
(a),  m  the  absence  of  a  declai  atlon  of  war, 
shall  be  reported  promptly  to  ti  e  Congress  by 
the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to- 
gether with  a  full  account  ol  the  circum- 
stances under  which  such  military  hostilities 
were  Initiated. 

(c)  Such  military  hostilitiei,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  (-f  war,  m  ly  not  be  sus- 
tained beyond  thirty  days  front  the  day  they 
were  Initiated,  unless  affirmative  legislative 
action  is  taken  by  the  Congress  to  sustain 
such  actions  beyond  tlilrty  dayi . 

(d)  Authorization  to  sustain  military  hos- 
tilities in  the  absence  of  a  <leclaratlon  of 
war.  as  specified  In  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
section  may  be  terminated  prlo^  to  the  thirty 

V  day  period  specified  in  paragraph  (c)  of  this 
section  by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  bill  or  resolution,  authoriz- 
ing continuance  of  military  hostilities  under 
paragraph  (c)    (section  1)  of  1  his  Act,  or  of 


termination  under  paragraph  (d)  (section  1) 
shall.  If  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by  one- 
third  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Con- 
gress In  which  It  originates,  be  considered 
reported  to  the  floor  of  such  House  no  later 
than  one  day  following  Its  introduction,  un- 
less the  Members  of  such  House  otherwise 
determine  by  yeas  and  nays;  and  any  such 
bill  or  resolution  referred  to  a  committee 
after  having  passed  one  House  of  Congress 
shall  be  considered  reported  from  such  com- 
mittee within  one  day  after  it  Is  referred  to 
such  committee,  unless  the  Members  of  the 
House  referring  it  to  committee  shall  other- 
wise determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(b)  Any  bill  or  resolution  reported  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  shall  Im- 
mediately become  the  pending  business  of 
the  House  to  which  It  is  reported,  find  shall 
be  voted  upon  within  three  days  after  such 
report,  unless  such  House  shall  otherwise 
determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  mili- 
tary hostilities  already  undertaken  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  under  this 
measure.  Congress  would  specify  the  four 
classic  cases  In  which  the  President,  for 
a  limited  period  of  time — and  these  are 
cases  sanctioned  by  historical  experience 
and  by  international  practice — may  use 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
military  hostilities  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war.  They  are  as  follows: 

First.  To  repulse  a  sudden  attack 
against  the  United  States,  its  territories 
and  possessions; 

Second.  To  repulse  aa  attack  against 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
on  the  high  seas  or  lawfully  stationed  on 
foreign  territory; 

Third.  To  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty, as  may  be  required,  of  U.S.  nation- 
als abroad; 

Fourth.  To  comply  with  a  national 
commitment  affirmatively  undertaken  by 
Congress  and  the  President. 

Under  my  bill,  even  the  30-day  period 
may  be  shortened  by  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress. 

Also,  the  bill  contains  provisions  en- 
abling action  to  take  place  In  Congress 
within  30  days,  and  avoiding  the  danger 
of  extended  debate  or  filibuster  charac- 
teristic of  what  we  quite  often  do  Jn  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  provides  that  such  military 
hostilities,  In  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  may  not  be  sustained  beyond 
30  days  from  the  day  they  were  initiated, 
"unless  affirmative  legislative  action  Is 
taken  by  the  Congress  to  sustain  such 
actions  beyond  30  days." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  IX)LE.  I  applaud  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  efforts  to  clarify  an 
area  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  lengthy  debate 
on  the  Church-Cooper  resolution.  The 
debate  has  Indicated.  If  anything,  that 
here  Is  an  area  that  needs  clarification. 

I  have  commented  on  the  historical 
precedents  as  has  the  Senator  from  New 
York  this  morning.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  areas  where  the  President  has 
clear  authority,  and  other  areas  where 
the  role  of  Congress  is  clearly  indicated; 
but  there  is  this  clear  middle  area  to 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
addressed  himself  today,  which  needs  the 
attention  of  Congress.  I  would  hope  that 


the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  be  welcomed  by  other  Senators,  by 
the  other  body,  and  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague.  I  read  word  for 
word  what  I  considered  to  be  a  most 
Impressive  speech — though  I  disagreed 
with  the  Senator's  conclusion  on  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment — which  he 
made  on  this  subject  on  June  9,  and  In 
which  he  analyzed  the  precedents  In  an 
admirable  way.  The  tremendous  job  of 
research  and  the  very  fair  judgments  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  made  were  most 
helpful  for  me  to  consult  in  the  final 
preparation  of  this  bill. 

For  example,  the  Senator  himself 
called  the  area  in  question  "this,  most 
nebulous  and  ill-defined  of  all  areas  of-- 
the  law,"  in  reference  to  this  partlctilar 
situation.  One  of  my  assistants  re- 
marked that  his  speech  might  have  been 
my  own  Introductory  speech  for  this  bill. 
I  have  intentionally  omitted  any  refer- 
ence ii.  my  bill  to  hostilities  In  Vietnam 
or  Cambodia,  for  the  following  reasons : 
First.  I  did  not  wish  in  any  way  to  short- 
circuit  or  divert  attention  from  the  res- 
olutions which  various  of  my  colleagues 
have  oCfered,  Including  Church-Cooper, 
McGovem-Hatfield-Goodell,  and  my 
own  and  that  of  Senator  Mathias  to  ter- 
minate the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

Second.  I  have  felt  that  this  Vietnam- 
Cambodian  war,  under  President  Nixon, 
occupies  what  we  lawyers  call  a  sul  gen- 
eris legal  position.  It  is  a  matter  which 
is  going  to  be  determined  on  Its  own, 
without  really  establishing  a  precedent. 
This  is  a  sittiatlon  in  which  we  gave 
an  authority  similar  to  the  one  called 
for  in  my  bill,  If  hostUtles  are  to  be  coi- 
tlnued  beyond  30  days.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  In  1964. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  the  Idea  that  you  have  to  have  a 
declaration  of  war  Is  out  of  date,  and  It 
brings  Into  action  too  many  aspects  of 
other  treaties,  International  law,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  health  of  our  country.  War 
is  not  going  to  be  fought  that  way.  More- 
over In  some  case  there  probably  will 
not  be  enough  time  to  do  it  that  way. 

When  President  Nixon  came  Into 
office,  he  found  an  ongoing  situation.  If 
we  expect  him  to  liquidate  that  situa- 
tion— and  he  says  he  Is — then  he  has 
full  executive  capacity  as  Commander  In 
Chief  to  do  so. 

I  do  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
given  point  by  which  this  should  be 
accomplished — perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  others  do  not  agree. 
But,  that  is  a  question  which  will  be 
determined  in  Its  own  terms  on  the  Is- 
sue of  the  Vietnam  war. 

If  we  enact  the  legislation  as  pro- 
posed. It  need  not  be  the  precedent  for 
we  will  have  a  clear  code  and  procedure 
for  the  future.  Those  of  us  who  are  on  the 
Church-Cooper  side  and  the  McGovem- 
Hatfleld-Goodell  side  argue  that  the  only 
way  we  can  deal  with  the  President's 
power  as  Commander  In  Chief  in  re- 
spect of  the  ongoing  Vietnam  war  is 
through  the  appropriations  power. 
E^ferybody  agrees — we  agree;  I  agree, 
certainly— that  this  Is  an  undesirable 
method,  because  you  always  could  be  up 
against  the  hard  rock  of  denying  sup- 
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port  to  the  troops  In  the  fleld  by  order 
of  the  Nation  if  you  do  it  through  an 
appropriations  cutoff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  a  real  problem, 
and  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  It.  All 
the  more  reason  for  legislation  of  this 
character,  as  th'e  capstone  of  the  edifice 
we  are  seeking  now  to  erect,  which  wHl 
house  the  uTirmaking  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  and  make  them  con- 
sistent. 

I  would  like  to  advance  the  view  that, 
to  me,  one  of  the  most  desirable  things 
that  could  result  from  our  debates  on 
the  Vietnam  war  is  a  joint  sharing  by 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  termination.  Once  we 
get  out  of  Vietnam,  events  there  may  be 
of  a  character  as  to  make  us  want  to  have 
a  shared  responsibility,  rather  than  the 
President  or  we  alone — although  we  hope 
and  pray  that  will  not  happen — In  terms 
of  the  national  feeling  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  for  his 
intercession,  and  I  pay  my  tribute  to  the 
comprehensive  analysis  he  made  05, 
June  9. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  note  the  rele- 
vance of  my  bill  to  the  various  security 
treaties  and  mutual  defense  treaties,  in- 
cluding the  NATO  Treaty,  of  the  United 
States.  Invariably,  these  treaties  become 
operative  and  can  be  Implemented  by  the 
use  of  armed  force,  according  to  **the 
constitutional  process  of  the  United 
States."  I  think  that  is  practically  an 
exact  quotation. 

By  my  bill,  we  will  have  settled  the 
divisian  of  those  constitutional  processes. 
That  Is  an  internal  matter.  In  my  Judge- 
ment, It  has  no  negative  relation  to.  or 
effect  upon,  the  obligations  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  to  use  military 
force  In  given  situations  subject  to  "con- 
stitutional processes."  We  would  be  de- 
fending the  constitutional  processes 
which  are  specified. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  hearings  on  this 
question  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  very  shortly.  The  commit- 
tee, about  10  days  ago,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion providing. that  the  committee  initi- 
ate an  inquiry  into  the  division  of  con- 
stitutional authority  between  Congress 
and  the  President  respecting  the  mili- 
tary operations  amounting  to  an  exer- 
cise of  the  power  to  make  war.  Under 
that  resolution,  I  feel  that  we  have  the 
full  authority  and  will  now  move  Into 
the  hearing  stage  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  as  follows:  It 
has  been  said,  quite  properly,  that  those 
who  would  Qot  profit  by  experience  are 
sentenced  to  relieve  It.  If  there  is  one 
thing  we  should  have  been  taught  by 
the  dissension  we  have  endured  and  the 
divifiioa  of  our  country  and  the  terrible 
turmoil,  division,  and  danger  to  our  eon- 
stitutkmal  xepublie,  it  Is  the  essentiality 
that  OoogreM  effectively  exercise  its  war- 


making  power.  It  cannot  avoid  furOier 
the  responsibility,  as  it  has  for  3  decades. 
Under  my  bill,  the  President  and  Con- 
gress would  have  to  face  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  30  days  there  would  be  no  au- 
thority for  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
persist  tmless  Congress  acted  de  novo  to 
sustain  what  he  had  initiated  under  one 
of  the  four  categories  specified. 

I  hope  very  much  that  scholars,  some 
of  whom  I  have  already  consulted,  may 
apply  their  minds  to  this  problem.  This 
is  a  solution,  perhaps  not  the  solution.  I 
hope  very  much  that  it  will  provoke 
thought  and  ultimate  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress  and  the  President. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPONG.  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  introduction  of 
this  measure.  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portimity  to  examine  the  specifics  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  but  I  agree,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  debate  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  few  weeks,  that  this  is 
a  subject  to  which  Congress  should  ad- 
dress Itself.  I  look  forward  to  the  hear- 
ings. I  hope  they  will  take  place  at  an 
early  date. 

In  the  course  of  debate  on  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
^Mr.  Ervin)  has  referred  to  law  review 
articles  on  this  subject  which  have  been 
written  In  the  past  few  years.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  consulted  schol- 
ars. I  hope  the  committee  and  those  who 
will  consider  proposed  legislation  of  this 
nature  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
thoughts  which  have  already  been  spelled 
out  in  two  very  distinguished  articles  of 
which  I  know,  one  in  81  Harvard  Law 
Review — 1968 — and  another  in  55  Vir- 
ginia Law  Review. 

A^ain  I  commend  the  Senator  for  the 
introduction  of  this  measure. 

Ifr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
can  assure  him  that  every  bit  of  re- 
search which  can  be  done  will  be  done 
and  that  every  pertinent  opinion  will  be 
advanced  to  Congress.  I  have  circulated 
this  document  to  deans  of  law  schools, 
and  I  have  opinions  from  some.  I  will 
welcome  the  participation  of  other  Mem- 
bers, either  in  cospcmsoring  this  bill,  or 
in  other  ways,  in  order  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  a  crystallized  position,  (^rtainly, 
it  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  there 
is  no  more  urgent  issue  before  us.  in 
terms  of  dividing  our  coimtty. 

I  think,  too.  that  this  would  be  a  very 
healthy  thing  for  the  young  people  who 
are  so  deeply  concerned  about  tiie  Amer- 
ican constitutional  process.  This  is  an 
effort  to  deal  with  that  process  in  a 
creative  way.  I  must  pay  my  tribute  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fui.- 
BUGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AiKur),  and  the  other  members  of  our 
committee  who  thought  enough  of  the 
need  for  gettli\g  into  this  matter  to  de- 
termine that  we  would  hold  hearings 
quite  soon  about  it. 


I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Because  of  the  overriding 
Importance  of  the  subject  matter  con- 
tained in  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  and  because  of  the 
tirgency  of  some  measure,  or  at  least 
additional  discussion,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  join'iAS  sTcosponsor  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  I  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  shayes  the  same  objective — that 
Is,  to  deterrplne  some  way  to  more  clearly 
define  the  President's  powers  vis-a-vis 
the  powers  of  Congress.  To  me,  the  bill 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
provides  a  vehicle,  and  it  could  be  most 
helpful  not  only  to  Congress  but  also  to 
the  executive  branch  and.  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  said,  to  many 
others  In  America  who  have  grave 
doubts  and  grave  concerns  and  grave 
questions. 

If  it  Is  satisfactory,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  join  the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  flatters  me 
greatly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill  the 
name  ctf  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  also  extend  to  any  other 
Member  an  invitation  to  cosponsor.  Very 
often  I  seek  cosponsors.  I  did  not  in  this 
case  because,  in  the  first  Instance,  I 
wanted  to  be  able  to  explain  it  and  stand 
behind  my  explanatifois  to  the  fullest 
extent.  I  thought  it  would  be  much  less 
compUcated  that  way,  so  that  if  Senators 
felt,  because  of  the  way  I  had  explained 
it  and  after  looking  carefully  at  the 
thesis,  that  they  wished  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors,  I  would  be  very  much  pleased 
to  have  them.  There  always  is  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  cricket  if  co- 
sponsors  or  others  offered  syaequently 
any  perfections  or  modifications  they  felt 
they  desired  to. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  are  really 
embarking  upwn  a  highly  creative  effort. 


S.  3965— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BELL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  CON- 
SUMERS' ADVISORY  BOARD 

IMFUmOiN  DIfiASIXk  OK  BTKCIIW  ACTIOK 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
British  Army  under  C^mwallis  marched 
out  to  surrender  at  Yorktown.  thus  end- 
ing for  all  practical  purposes  Uxb  War 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  band 
played  "The  Work!  Turned  Upside 
Down."  Truly,  in  that  time  of  testing, 
whether  one  were  British  or  American. 
Tory  or  Patriot,  French  or  Indian,  the 
world  must  have  seemed  topsy-tiu^T. 

Today,  the  Nixon  administraticHi  is 
busily  enga£:ed  in  taming  our  ecoaoD^ 
world  upside  down,  threateoing  to  de- 
stroy it.  The  Government  itself,  havioc 
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gained  a  pinnacle  of.  utter  confusion, 
either  for  want  of  luiderstandu  ig  or  for 
want  of  will  to  act.  is  busying  itself  in 
economic  carnage. 

Corrective  action  is  imperativ;;  action 
must  be  taken,  and  soon. 

We  are  now  in  the  grip  of  a  r  lost  per- 
sistent inflation.  The  cost  of  li\  ing  is  at 
an  historic  high  and  continues  upward. 
Consumer  prices,  as  measured  b; '  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  index,  have  risen  by 
about  one-third  since  1960.  But  the 
alarming  aspect  of  this  phenomenon  is 
that,  whereas  during  the  first  8  years 
of  the  1960s  the  price  index  w(  nt  up  by 
relatively  small  amounts  eac  i  year— 
about  2  points  on  the  average — 1  hat  same 
index  is  now  surging  upward  ai  the  rate 
of  some  8  points  annually.  Fi  om  April 
1969  to  April  1970,  the  index  went  from 
126.4  to  134.0.  A  glance  at  the  vholesale 
price  index  shows  the  same  fr  ghtening 
pattern. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  tha  protests 
are  heard  from  all  segments  cf  our  so- 
ciety? Is  it  any  wonder  that  n  illions  of 
responsible  salaried  and  wag;-eaming 
employees  join  in  demanding  increased 
incomes?  The  elderly  and  retired — all 
those  on  fixed  incomes — havi;  already 
been  boa-constricted  almost  b((yond  the 
point  of  protest.  The  fears  and  frustra- 
tions of  those  requiring  added  income 
will  hardly  be  allajed  by  exi»erts'  ad- 
monitions that  increased  wag?s  add  to 
inflationary  pressures  and  are  thus  self- 
defeati<ig. 

Some  have  -come  to  feel  thi  it  a  little 
inflation  might  be  a  good  thing .  At  least, 
we  have  been  willing  to  pay  tl;  e  price  of 
a  little  inflation  if  it  bought  ai  i  expand- 
ing economy,  full  employment  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  fruits  of  our  national 
"production  through  appropriate  wages 
and  salaries,  profits,  interest  in:ome.  and 
the  like. 

But  what  do  we  have  under  t  le  present 
Nlxonomic  formula?  We  must  pay  the 
horrendous  price  of  a  nmawaj  inflation. 
But  even  this  is  not  buying  i,  full  em- 
ployment economy,  or  a  prope  ■  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services.  In  ;he  upside 
down  Nixonomic  world,  imeir  ployment, 
prices,  interest  rates  go  up  ani  I  up  while 
profits,  production,  and  real  spendable 
income  go  down  and  down. 

More  than  4  million  of  our  people  are 
out  of  jobs,  vainly  looking  for  vork.  This 
is  5  percent  of  the  labor  force — and  the 
situation  is  growing  worse.  Yet,  Mr. 
President,  President  Nixon  )ut  alter- 
nately wrings  and  sits  on  his  h  ands. 

Factory  production  is  fallini  [  monthly, 
and  is  now  some  3  points  below  last  year's 
level.  We  are  losing  $45  billiop  per  year 
in  production  of  goods  and  services  badly 
needed  for  housing  and  health,  for  clean- 
ing up  our  environment. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  disciplines  of 
laissez-faire  government  do  nothing  but 
talk  about  rounding  another  comer.  The 
only  visible  signs  of  increased  activity  are 
in  the  money  markets.  Here  tl»e  fruits  of 
the  hands-ocr  policy  is  disaster.  Interest 
rates  are  already  so  high  thej  are  stag- 
nating^ all  credit-based  economic  opera- 
tions except  for  some  big  I  businesses 
having  ready  access  to  such  fijnds  as  are 
available.  Our  credit-based  ecoiiomy  can- 
not stand  this  very  much  lon^r  without 
suffering  a  collapse. 
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The  only  agency  in  our  entire  Nation 
equipped  to  act  in  this  emergency  to  put 
things  to  rights  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  the  head  of  our  Goverrunent, 
President  Nixon,  has  adopted  policies  es- 
sentially passive  and  negative.  The  only 
activist  element  In  his  policies  is  directed 
toward  efforts  to  deepen  the  recession  in 
which  we  now,  unhappily,  find  ourselves. 
President  Nixon,  taking  the  advice  of 
out-of-date  theorists,  has  diagnosed  our 
malady  as  calling  for  malnutrition  to 
make  the  economy  become  robust.  It  is 
like  prescribing  a  principle  of  19th  cen- 
tury medicine  to  go  with  19th  century 
Republican       economics — fasten        the 
leeches  of  high  interest  rates  to  the  eco- 
nomic body,  and  when  the  economy  hsis 
thus  been  bled  white  economic  health 
will  somehow,  and  most  miraculously,  be 
restored.   This   medical   procedure   was 
abandoned  long  ago,  but  this  typifles  the 
antidated  economics  with  which  we  are 
plagued. 

Mr.  Piesident,  today  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding 3  days  this  week  I  shall  address 
the  Senate  on  various  aspects  of  our  sick 
economy  and  the  sorry  job  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  done  and  the  urgent 
need  for  action. 

Today  I  shall  emphasize  inflation,  its 
effects,  causes,  and  cures.  Today  I  shall 
advance  one  speciflc  proposal  to  do  some- 
thing about  inflation— something  which 
would  reinforce  presidential  leadership, 
assuming  that  this  essential  leadership 
will  eventually  materialize,  and  some- 
thing which  can  partially  make  up  for 
that  presidential  leadership  we  are  not 
now  getting,  the  moral  suasion  which  is 
not  being  used,  the  prestige  of  the  Presi- 
dency which  ought  to  be,  which  is  not 
being,  placed  on  the  line. 

I  have  spoken  rftany  times  on  the  state 
of  our  economy.  And  I  have  tried  to  take 
a  balanced  view.  I  have  disagreed  with 
some  speciflc  actions — or  inactions — 
when  the  White  House  was  occupied  by  a 
Democrat  as  when  a  Republican  hap- 
pened to  be  there. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  seek  to  minimize 
the  diflQculties  inherited  by  President 
Nixon.  But,  Mr.  President,  inheritance  of 
problems  is  no  excuse  for  inaction.  The 
world  turns,  and  action  to  correct  im- 
balances must  be  taken  daily.  President 
Nixon  has  not  acted  to  correct  those 
problems  he  Inherited — he  has  only 
created  more  problems.  Indeed,  inaction 
creates  doubt  when  confidence  is  badly 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
must  have  definite  economic  objectives.  I 
think  these  can  fairly  be  stated. 

First,  a  rate  of  economic  growth  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional security  and  to  provide  full  em- 
ployment for  our  people. 

Second,  the  maximum  practicable  de- 
gree of  price  stabilization  and  overall 
inflation  control. 

Third,  efficient  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  goods,  income,  and  wealth. 

These  goals  can  be  achieved,  but  not 
without  careful  planning  and  deter- 
mined action.  Some  out-of-date  politi- 
cians still  prate  against  plaimed  econ- 
omy. We  must  plan  and  act  for  the 
achievement,  for  the  achievement  not 
of  just  one,  but  of  all  these  goals.  Too 
much  emphasis  on  one  will  imbalance. 


rather  than  balance,  the  economy;  will 
tend  to  defeat,  rather  than  achieve,  the 
necessary  goals. 

Control  of  inflation  is  one  of  our  neces- 
sary goals — but  only  one.  It  requires 
immediate  attention  and  action,  but  not 
that  which  will  obscure  the  others  and 
tend  to  defeat  trfetn  or  create  more  im- 
balance and  hardship. 

During  the  sometimes  dreary  days  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  some 
seemed  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  if 
we  could  but  contain  inflation,  through 
tight  money  and  higher  Interest  rates 
for  the  most  part,  all  other  economic  ob- 
jectives would  automatically  fall  into 
place.  We  saw  that  this  did  not  work. 
We  suffered  repeated  recessions  and  eco- 
nomic growth  was  retarded.  Little  prog- 
ress was  made — in  fact.  I  think  there 
was  retrogression— in  improving  equita- 
ble distribution  of  income  and  wealth. 
Senators  will  recall  the  reliance  placed 
on  tight  money  and  high  interest  rates 
in  those  days. 

President  Nixon  has  served  up  the 
slightly  warmed  leftovers  from  those 
George  Humphrey  recipes  that  were  far 
outdated  even  in  the  1950*s. 

Proper  fiscal  policies  is  one  proper 
means  of  fighting  Inflation.  But  there 
is  no  effort  in  this  direction.  After  a  brief 
propaganda  barrage,  it  is  now  being  free- 
ly admitted  that  we  face  large  and  per- 
sistent budget  deficits. 

A  big  increase  in  the  national  debt 
ceihng  has  been  requested.  There  is  little 
hope  of  doing  better  in  this  area  until 
the  freebooting  expedition  into  Indo- 
china, formerly  referred  to  as  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  is  terminated.  ^ 

Inflation  can  be  fought  by  proper  • 
monetary  policies.  There  have  been  times 
when  we  have  suffered  from  excess  de- 
mand, and  a  too  rapid  rate  of  growth 
In  the  money  supply  served  to  worsen  In- 
flation and  to  validate  price  increases, 
but  this  is  not  the  situation  today.  There 
Is  no  excess  demand.  Indeed,  Industry 
is  operating  far  below  optimum  capacity. 
Yet  our  Government  still  acts  els  if  we 
were  In  an  economy  of  shortages  of  goods 
and  excess  of  money  and  credit.  How  up- 
side-down a  national  administration 
can  become. 

Inflation  can  be  countered  by  stand- 
ards or  regulations  on  wages  and  prices, 
either  voluntary  or  mandatory,  and  by 
commodity  allocations  or  credit.  But 
nothing  has  been  done  in  this  regard. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  how  long  It 
is  going  to  take  our  Government  to  re- 
alize that  we  are  in  a  wartime  economic 
condition,  albeit  a  small  war,  but  one 
that  hsis  been  prolonged  and  expanded 
into  the  longest  war  in  our  history. 

The  Congress  has  understood  this  sit- 
uation pretty  well,  I  think,  and  has  re- 
acted to  it  pretty  well— as  well  as  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  react  to  any  complex 
condition  when  It  Is  not  only  without 
Presidential  leadership  and  guidance,  but 
even  faced  with  Presidential  hostility. 
The  Congress  has  voted  the  President  the 
authority  to  impose  a  broad  range  of 
credit  controls.  The  President  has  ig- 
nored this.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  this  aspect  of  economic  problem- 
solving  later  In  the  week. 

Without  going  into  a  complicated  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  our  current  condition. 
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it  seems  clear  to  me — and  most  experts 
now  seem  to  agree — that  we  are  in  a 
cost-push  type  of  inflation.  Clearly,  there 
is  no  excess  demand.  There  is  demand, 
all  right,  for  housing,  for  public  facilities, 
.  for  clean  air  and  water,  for  more  of  the 
amenities  of  life.  But  these  demands  are 
not  now  pressing  hard  against  our  ca- 
pacity to  meet  them — in  some  Instances 
simply  because  we  refuse  to  act,  con- 
tinuing to  ignore  the  problems,  in  others 
for  want  of  money  or  credit.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  traditional  demand-pull  in- 
,flationary  conditions  do  not  exist  and 
are  not  likely  to  exist  for  some  time. 

But  we  do,  very  definitely,  have  a  se- 
rious cost-push  Inflation.  With  rising 
costs  and  falling  production,  industry 
leaders  want  to  keep  up  their  proflts  and. 
If  possible,  push  them  to  higher  and 
higher  levels.  This  means  pushing  up 
prices  for  goods.  And,  in  defiance  of  the 
rules  of  what  we  often  call  a  free  enter- 
prise economy,  this  can  be  done  In  many 
sectors  of  our  economy.  In  all  too  many 
economic  sectors,  conditions  of  monop- 
oly or  oligopoly — big  ti^ees  and  big 
fours — operate  to  allow  price  fixing  and 
quality  skimping.  Competitive  pricing, 
the  traditional  regulator  of  a  free  enter- 
prise system,  does  not  function.  Rather, 
we  find  cooperative  pricing. 

Wages  win  not  lag  behind.  Industry- 
wide, nationwide  bargaining  by  strong 
unions  places  a  constantly  rising  floor 
imder  wage  rates  for  all  types  of  em- 
ploiTnent.  Purchasing  power  will  not  be 
allowed  to  lag.  Wages,  under  today's  con- 
ditions, will  continue  to  rise. 
*  And  the  cost  of  services  Is  a  leader,  not 
a  lagger.  In  this  self-defeating  scramble. 

The  push  upward  must  be  slowed  and 
halted  on  all  fronts  simultaneously.  Only 
Government  action  can  do  this. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  having  allowed  our 
economy  to  get  In  this  situation.  Govern- 
ment must  join  with  other  responsible 
elements — Indeed,  must  take  the  lead — 
in  getting  us  out. 

Fiscal  restraints  are  not  in  prospect. 
Monetary  restraints  have  been  and  are 
being  applied,  but  alone  they  have  and 
are  exacerbating  an  already  bad  condi- 
tion. It  is  time,  then,  to  admit  frankly 
that  pricing  actions  in  industry  and  in 
labor  are  not  subject  to  the  ordinary 
restraints  traditionally  brought  to  bear 
in  a  free  enterprise  economy  by  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies. 

Hand  wringing  and  partisan  name- 
calling  win  not  serve  our  purposes. 
Neither  will  criticizing  Congress  for  not 
acting  on  recommendations  that  have 
not  been  submitted. 

Oiu"  situation  may  not  yet  be  so  desper- 
ate that  our  people  would  support  direct 
and  positive  controls  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  particularly  when  there  is  no 
clear  and  present  sense  of  emergency,  or 
even  a  manifestation  of  interest  in  equal- 
ity of  sacrifice  for  a  war  effort. 

Parenthetically.  I  might  say  that  I  have 
not  shrunk  from  advocating  full  controls 
when  that  seemed  appropriate,  and  they 
could  now  become  appropriate  if  vigorous 
action  is  not  taken  through  milder 
mechanisms.  In  1940,  as  World  War  n 
was  clearly  approaching  and  the  country 
was  gearing  up  for  it,  mobilizing  Industry 


and  manpower.  I  sponsored  the  original 
Baruch  plan.  But  Congress  and  the 
President  procrastinated,  and  controls 
were  not  finally  adopted  imtU  about  2 
years  later,  by  which  time  some  25  per- 
cent of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  had  been  already  eroded. 

Now,  given  current  public  and  official 
attitudes,  what  I  have  in  mind  today  is 
something  of  a  half-way  house  toward 
regulation.  What  I  shall  propose  In  a  few 
minutes  Is  machinery  for  mobilizing  pub- 
lic opinion  and  for  bringing  public  pres- 
sure to  bear  in  an  effort  to  stabilize 
prices.  This  will  require  effective  presi- 
dential leadership.  This  has  been  the 
missing  factor  along  with  misguided  pol- 
icies. 

What  I  shall  propose  might  not  be 
necessary  If  we  had  proper  presidential 
leadership.  But,  I  might  also  add,  what  I 
shall  projjose  will  be  an  Invaluable  asset 
to  any  President  who  does  want  to  use 
the  powers  of  his  office  in  the  exercise  of 
responsible  leadership  to  bring  about 
price  stabilization.  I  have  been  reading 
about  a  Presidential  message  on  our  eco- 
nomic plight  for  weeks.  Perhaps  there  is 
room  for  hope  that  a  reassessment  and 
action  will  yet  come. 

I  am  convinced  that  American  corpo- 
rate leadership  and  the  leaders  of  our 
great  unions  are  responsible  men  and 
women,  and  that  they  will,  and  do,  re- 
spond affirmatively  to  public  demand  for 
restraints  in  pricing  and  in  the  setting 
of  wages.  It  has  become  fashionable  at 
the  White  House  to  decry  the  "jawbon- 
ing" efforts  of  recent  past  presidents,  but 
such  derisive  comments  are  but  poor  ex- 
cuses for  the  failure  to  use  the  moral 
and  political  infiuence  of  the  office  of 
President. 

Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums,  appointed  as  head 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  Secretary  George  Rom- 
ney,  and  others,  have  recently  come 
around  to  urging  the  adoption  of  some 
kind  of  voluntary  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. Business  leaders,  labor  leaders,  eco- 
nomic authorities,  and  just  plain  people 
cry  out  for  leadership. 

Voluntary  controls,  presidential  "jaw- 
boning," public  pressure,  do  have  some 
effect,  particularly  In  the  short  run^ 
Every  President  ought  to  involve  himself 
in  this  process — a  most  Important  part  of 
the  process  of  governing,  of  the  practical 
exercise  of  leadership.  What  I  shall  now 
propose  will  help  the  President  to  do  this. 
Should  the  President  persist  In  his  re- 
fusal to  recognize,  and  to  take  action  In 
pursuit  of,  the  public  interest,  my  pro- 
posal will  at  least  partially  fill  this  vac- 
uimi  In  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
that  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Consumers  Advisory  Board,  to- 
gether with  regional  boards.  These  boards 
are  not  strictly  governmental  organiza- 
tions, but  quasi-governmental  in  nature. 
These  boards  would  serve  two  functions: 
First,  they  would  be  factfinding  groups, 
gathering  information  on  prices,  profits, 
and  wages  in  order  that  the  public  might 
know  exactly  what  is  going  on.  Facts, 
once  gathered,  would  be  broadly  dissemi- 
nated to  assist  in  public  opinion  formula- 
tion. Second,  these  boards  would  be  able 


to  give  effective  voice  to  public  opinion 
with  respect  to  prices  and  wages.  Being 
quasi-governmental  in  nature,  partisan 
politics  would  be  kept  out  of  the  work  of 
these  boards.  They  would  be  heard  and 
heeded  by  management  and  labor. 

These  boards  should  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  press,  big  and 
small  business,  labor  orgsmizations,  aca- 
demic Institutions,  religious  groups,  wel- 
fare and  service  organizations,  and  the 
like.  The  boards  would  be  permanently- 
organized,  with  a  staff  and  secretariat 
paid  out  of  Government  funds,  but  the 
boards  themselves  would  not  be  subject 
to  control  by  the  President  or  anyone  else 
in  the  executive  branch.  The  national 
Board,  however,  would  report  to  the 
President  on  a  regular  basis. 

Lo<;al  or  regional  problems  could  best.] 
be  handled  by  the  regional  board.  But 
when  a  national  problem  arises,  such  as 
price  setting  for  an  Important  Industry — 
the  armually  aimoimced  prices  for  new 
automobiles,  for  example — the  National 
Board  should  swing  into  action,  gather 
pertinent  information,  alert  the  public  to 
unnecessary  or  exorbitant  price  in- 
creases, and  bring  the  pressure  of  or- 
ganized public  opinion  to  bear  on  the 
industry. 

When  industrywide  labor  contracts  are 
to  be  negotiated,  the  Board  should  be  in 
a  position  to  represent  the  public  Interest 
by,  again,  getting  together  all  pertinent 
data  and  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  union  leaders  concerned,  and  on  the 
corporate  leaders,  in  order  that  the  public 
interest  may  be  served. 

Local  or  regional  probleihs  could  best 
be  considered  by  the  regional  boards.  And 
the  National  Board  should  always  be  In 
touch  with  the  regional  boards  on  antici- 
pated local  effects  and  sentiment.  A  ma- 
jor function  of  all  these  boards  would  be, 
of  course,  to  disseminate  their  views  and 
findings  to  the  public  in  order  to  mo- 
bilize public  support  for  reasonable  pric- 
ing and  wage  policies. 

Since  the  activities  of  the  national 
board  would  cut  across  many  depart- 
mental lines,  it  should  report  directly  to 
the  President.  Upon  its  recommenda- 
tions, the  President  would,  hopefully,  use 
his  influence  to  persuade  those  threaten- 
ing to  exceed  reasonable  limits  In  their 
pdlicies  or  demands  to  fall  into  line.  The 
President  could  well  use  findings  of  the 
board  to  buttress  an  appeal  for  restraint. 
The  formal  and  institutionalized  sup- 
port of  an  alerted  and  informed  public 
would,  I  believe,  do  much  to  promote  the 
success  of  efforts  of  the  President  to  hold 
down  inflation  to  manageable  propor- 
tions. 

And  if  the  President  does  not  show  an 
Inclination  to  take  action,  as  is  today  un- 
fortunately the  case,  the  work  of  these 
boards  would  be  even  more  Important. 
Their  work  in  the  public  Interest  would 
have  to  be  substituted  for  the  leadership 
the  President  ought  to  be,  but  is  not, 
giving. 

Of  course,  public  opinion  not  backed 
up  by  the  power — or  the  likelihood — of 
positive  action  might  be  ignored.  But 
there  are  action  tools  available.  There  are 
the  antitrust  laws.  There  are  Govern- 
ment funds  to  be  dispensed  or  withheld. 
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contracts  to  be  let,  purchases  to  be 
negotiated.  The  Government  Is  by  no 
means  helpless.  It  is  more  ofteij  the  will 
which  is  lacking 

But  I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
additional  tool,  these  boards  pn  »vlded  by 
my  bill,  could  maximize  the  inl  luence  of 
public  opinion,  regularize  and  Institu- 
tionalize it  for  the  protection  ofi  the  pub- 
lic in  pricing  and  in  wage  setting. 

If  something  like  this  will  »prk — and 
I  think  it  will — we  may  avoid  t  le  neces- 
sity, or  make  less  frequent  the  need,  for 
more  direct  or  mandatory  governmental 
action.  What  I  propose  is  a  half-way 
house  between  price  and  wage  fixing  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  allowing 
industry  leaders  a  continuing  i  ree  hand 
in  pushing  inflation  to  even  n  ore  dan- 
gerous levels. 

This  compromise  will  not  please  the 
devotees  of  the  free  market  as  Isualized 
by  Adam  Smith.  But.  as  a  matt<'r  of  fact, 
such  a  market  does  not  now  (xlst,  and 
perhaps  has  never  existed.  We  lave  long 
had  a  mixed  economy.  Goverm  nent  reg- 
ulation of  tartffs,  transporta  Ion.  and 
utility  rates,  minimum  wage  laws  and 
farm  price  supports,  for  instanc ;,  already 
interfere  with  a  so-called  fre?  market 
economy.  So  do  nongovernment  il  actions 
such  as  arbitrary  price-fixing  jy  Indus- 
try leaders. 

Indeed,  there  has  never  been  a  time  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  West  sm  world 
when  the  so-called  free  marke ;  actually 
operated  as  visualized  by  neo-Adam 
Smiths.  There  have  always  been  public 
restraints  operating  through  go  irernmen- 
tal  as  well  as  through  non-gov<  mmental 
agencies  of  society  on  prices  aiid  pricing 
policies,  and  I  am  constantly  j  mazed  at 
the  large  numbers  of  economls  Ls  who  do 
not  seem  to  understand  this. 

But  my  proposal  stops  far  sh  )rt  of  any 
authoritarian  approach  which  would 
substitute  governmental  decisic  ns  for  tlie 
decisions  of  others  in  all  aspe:ts  of  our 
economic  life.  This  is  surely  n  )t  wanted 
by  most  Americans. 

Other  countries  sharing  oxjr  general 
I)olitical  and  social  philosophy  pave  tried 
out  procedures  somewhat  similar  to  what 
I  am  now  suggesting,  and  they  1  lave  often 
worked  well.  We  are  a  pragma  ic  people, 
and  I  think  we  can  work  this  ihing  out. 
I  do  not  think  we  must  choos;  between 
runaway  inflation,  cxi  the  one  land,  and 
strict  government  controls,  on  the  other. 
But  if  we  do  not  come  up  with  some  way 
to  safeguard  the  public  interes  and  curb 
private  self-interest,  we  maj  soon  be 
forced  to  choose  between  two  a  Itemative 
extremes,  neither  of  which  we  t  ruly  want. 

I  hope  serious  consideraticBi  will  be 
given  by  Congress  to  inflation  cbntrol,  for 
It  appears  we  will  get  little  Readership 
from  the  White  House.  Our  e;onomy  is 
not  now  serving  the  public  at  maximum 
efficiency,  and  this  should  be  corrected. 

On  tomorrow.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
again  address  the  Senate  on  our  eco- 
nomic problems,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  tax  policy. 

Mr.  PresidMit,  I  ask  unanliious  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  l4  the  Rec- 
ou>. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT]  pro -tem- 
pore (Mr.  Sponc).  The  bill  vill  be  re- 


ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  3965)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Consumers 
Advisory  Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Gore,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3965 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiuxte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Consumers  Advisory 
Board  Act." 

DECL.\RATION     OF     POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  it  Is 
the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  practicable 
means  to  insure  that  consumers  are  charged 
fair  and  equitable  prices  ror  goods  and  serv- 
ices. To  tills  end,  the  public  should  be  In- 
formed as  fully  as  possible  of  the  factors. 
Including  wages,  materials  costs,  manage- 
ment fees,  cost  of  capital,  and  profits  which 
contribute  to  the  price  structure  so  that 
the  weight  of  public  opinion  may  be  mobil- 
ised and  focused  on  actions  of  management 
and  labor  which  threaten  to  promote  price 
or  wage  inequities. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    BOAKSS 

Sec.  3  There  is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Consumers  Advisory  Board  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "National  Board"), 
and  a  Regional  Consumers  Advisory  Board 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  a  "regional  board") 
for  each  of  the  regions  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 8. 

ruNcnoN  or  boabos 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  there  occurs  or  threatens 
to  occur.  In  any  Industry  engaged  In  trade, 
commerce,  transportation,  transmission,  or 
communication  among  the  several  States  or 
with  foreign  nations,  or  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce,  a  general  ad- 
justment In  the  price  of  any  product  or  serv- 
ice or  a  general  adjustment  of  wage  rates  (or 
a  labor  dispute  with  respect  to  any  such  ad- 
justment of  rates),  and  such  adjustment  of 
prices  or  wages  materlaUy  affects  the  entire 
Indiistry  or  a  substantial  part  thereof,  the 
National  Board  (or.  In  the  case  of  any  such 
adjustment  or  dispute  the  effects  of  which 
are  confined  principally  to  one  of  the  regions 
referred  to  in  section  8,  the  regional  board 
for  that  region)  shall  hold  hearings,  make 
and  publish  reports,  and  take  other  appro- 
priate action  to  collect  and  disseminate  such  • 
information  and  data  concerning  the  adjust- 
ment or  dispute  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  for  Informed  public  opin- 
ion with  respect  thereto. 

IfEMBERSUIP    or    BOARDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  National  Board  and  each 
regional  board  shall  consist  of  at  least 
twenty-five  but  not  more  than  thirty  mem- 
bers, to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
membership  of  each  such  board  shall  Include 
representatives  of  the  press,  big  and  small 
business,  labor,  education,  religious  groups, 
welfare  and  service  organizations,  and  other 
nuijor  segments  of  the  economy,  and  shall 
be  so  selected  as  to  give  equitable  represen- 
tation to  the  various  geographic  areas  within 
the  area  served  by  such  board.  Members  of 
any  such  board  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  six  years  except  that,  of  the  members  first 
appointed,  the  terms  of  approximately  one- 
third  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  two  years  and 
the  ternos  of  approximately  one-third  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  a  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  a  term  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(b)  The  National  Board  and  each  regional 


board  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

(c)  Fifteen  members  of  the  National  Board 
or  of  any  regional  board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  of  such  board,  but  a  lesser  number 
may  conduct  hearings. 

(d)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Board  or  of  a  regional  board 
shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employ- 
ment bringing  such  Individual  within  the 
provisions  of  section  281,  283,  384,  434,  or  1914 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  sec- 
tion 190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  US  C. 
99). 

COMPENSATION     AND     EXPENSES    OF    MEMBERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  member  of  the  National 
Board  and  each  member  of  a  reglcMial  board 
wUl  receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  duties  as  such  member. 

(b)  All  such  members  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties. 

STAFF   OF    BOARDS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  National  Board  and  each 
regional  board  may  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation ot  such  employees  as  It  deems  nec- 
essarzto  enable  It  to  perform  Its  functions. 

(bPThe  National  Board  and  each  regional 
board  is  authorized,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949.  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  author- 
ized for  the  departments  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  3,  IMS,  but  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  (50  per  diem  for  Individuals. 

(c)  The  National  Board  and  each  regional 
board  Is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  enter 
into  contracts  yif^  private  organizations  to 
carry  out  such  fmdles  and  to  prepare  such 
reports  as  stictarboard  deems  necessary  to 
enable  It  to  can^out  Its  functions.    , 

DEFINrrlON    OF    REGIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  shall  be  a  regional  board  for 
each  of  trie  six  major  geographic  areas  of  the 
United  States,  the  boundaries  of  which  shall 
be  specifically  defined  by  the  National  Board 
but  which  shall  consist  In  general  of  the 
northeast,  southeast,  north  central,  south 
CMitral,  northwest,  and  southwest  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

HCADQtJARTERS    OF   BOARDS 

Sec.  9.  The  headquarters  of  the  National 
Board  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  headquarters  ot  a  regional  board  shall  be 
at  such  place  within  the  area  served  by  It  as 
It  shall  determine. 

powers  of  boabss 
Sec.  10.  (a)  The  National  Board  and  each 
'    regional  board  la  authorized,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  Its  functions — 

(1)  to  hold  such  hearings  and  to  sit  and 
act  at  such  timej  and  places  within  the 
area   served    by    it    as    It    deems   necessary; 

(2)  to  secure  directly  from  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  any 
Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  or  other 
data  in  the  possession  of  such  department 
or  agency  (other  than  Information  or  data 
the  release  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency,  is  In- 
consistent with  the  national  Interest  or  se- 
curity) ;  and 

(3)  to  procure  such  office  space,  supplies 
and  equipment,  printing  and  binding,  and 
to  Incur  such  other  administrative  expenses 
as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  Each  such  board  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  calendar  quarter,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  may  be  necessary  upon  call  of  Its 
chairman,  or  upon  request  of  at  least  one- 
third  of  Its  members. 

ANNUAL   BEPOBTS 

Sec.  U.  The  National  Board  and  each 
regional  board  shall  submit  to  the  President 
from  time  to  time  such  interim  reports  of 
its  activities  as  may  be  desirable  and,  as  of 
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the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  Its  activities  during  such 
calendar  year. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 


S.  3967— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILX.  TO 
AMEND  THE  TENNESSEE  VAJiLEY 
ACT  OF  1933,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  , 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3967)  to  amend  section 
15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
bonds  which  may  be  Issued  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Baker  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  every 
Member  of  this  Senate  knows,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  has  been  respon- 
sible for  promoting  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  eight-State  region 
that  It  serves.  Created  In  1933  In  the 
depths  of  the  great  depression,  TVA  has 
served  as  the  principal  catalyst  for 
growth  and  progress  in  an  area  that  had 
little  hope  at  that  time.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  this  success  has  been 
the  broad  mandate  given  by  the  Con- 
gress to  TVA.  Although  there  were  many 
who  bitterly  challenged  the  authority 
given  to  TVA  by  the  Congress  in  1933, 
It  Is  entirely  clear  in  retrospect  that 
nothing  short  of  this  mandate  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  such  magnitude. 

In  1959  the  essential  autonomy  of  TVA 
was  strengthened  by  the  Congress  when 
the  agency  was  given  self -financing  or 
borrowing  authority  for  Its  power  pro- 
gram. Because  TVA  is  specifically 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  antic- 
ipating and  meeting  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing power  needs  of  the  eight-State  region, 
this  self-financing  authority  granted  by 
the  Congress  in  1959  gave  the  agency  the 
kind  of  flexibiUty  that  Is  essential  for  It 
to  fulfill  Its  statutory  responsibilities.  Be- 
cause of  the  very  great  leadtime  re- 
quired in  constructing  power-generating 
facilities  that  will  be  needed  years  later 
to  meet  the  anticipated  need,  self -financ- 
ing has  proved  to  be  far  more  efficient 
and  fiexible  than  the  previous  condition 
of  annual  appropriations  by  the  Con- 
■  gress.  The  self-financing  provision  has 
also  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  taxpayer, 
because  section  15d  of  the  act  provides 
that  TVA  shall  make  an  annual  payment 
out  of  power  revenues  into  the  Treasury. 
These  pasmaents  Include  two  amounts, 
one  a  repayment  of  the  principal  amount 


of  the  original  appropriated  investment 
In  the  power  facilities  of  TVA.  which  as 
of  June  30, 1969,  totaled  $110,000,000,  and 
a  return  on  the  impaid  principal,  which 
as  of  the  same  date  totaled  $390,597,000. 
This  represents  a  total  payment  into  the 
general  fund  of  more  than  $500,000,000 
since  fiscal  1961. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  that  I 
Introduce  today  is  to  increase  the  au- 
thorized ceiling  on  TVA  borrowings  from 
$1.75  billion  to  $5  billion.  There  is  some 
disagreement  about  whether  an  increase 
of  this  magnitude  is  necessary.  Based  on 
the  information  that  I  have  studied,  I 
believe  that  the  $5  billion  figure  is 
wholly  justified.  But  I  am  sure  that  the 
committee  to  which  this  legislation  is 
referred  will  make  a  careful  and  inde- 
pendent Judgment  of  the  facts. 

The  finsmcing  of  the  power  facilities 
sdready  under  construction  or  author- 
ized for  construction  will  exhaust  the 
presently  authorized  $1.75  billion  of  bor- 
rowings TVA  is  permitted  to  have  out- 
standing. The  total  generating  capacity 
of  the  system  will  then  approach  30  mil- 
lion kilowatts. 

Growth  In  electrit  loads  in  the  Nation 
have  been  requiring  a  doubling  of  capac- 
ity each  10  years.  The  load  growth  of 
the  farms,  homes,  institutions,  busi- 
nesses and  industries  in  the  TVA  region 
has  been  exceeding  that  in  the  Nation. 
The  load  growth  in  the  TVA  region  is 
expected  to  require  at  least  a  doubling 
of  capacity  In  the  coming  10  years.  Thus, 
in  this  decade  30  million  kilowatts  of 
additional  capacity  will  need  to  be 
started  or  authorized. 

Depending  upon  the  future  rate  of  in- 
flation, revenues  available  for  reinvest- 
ment, and  other  factors,  it  is  now  ex- 
pected that  this  30  million  kilowatts  of 
additional  capacity  will  require  total  ad- 
ditional borrowings  of  $5  bUlion — based 
on  a  cost  of  $170  per  kilowatt  of  gener- 
ating capacity — to  $8  bUlion — based  on 
$250  per  kilowatt.  The  $3.25  billion  of 
proposed  additional  borrowing  authority 
is  therefore  expected  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  next  4  to  6  years. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  increasing  con- 
cern throughout  the  Nation  about  the 
possibility  of  brownouts  and  even  black- 
outs in  some  areas  this  summer.  Such 
concern  exists  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area.  Because  the  Congress  exercises  ab- 
solute control  over  the  capacity  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  region,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Congress  must  bear  any  responsibil- 
ity for  Inadequate  pwwer  in  the  region 
in  the  years  ahead,  if  TVA  is  not  per- 
mitted to  borrow  funds  sufficient  to  the 
needs  of  the  region.  Because  of  the  lead- 
time  required  in  planning  a  construction 
program,  the  time  factor  is  quite  impor- 
tant. I  hope  that  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  will  act  expeditiously  on  this 
necessary  legislation. 


the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  authorize  financial  assistance 
for  the  development  and  improvement 
of  street  lighting  facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3941 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  6e- 
half  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Schweiker),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3941,  to  provide  civil  penalties  for 
the  use  of  lead-based  paint  in  certain 
dwellings. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Spong).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotjye) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill 
3941,  supra.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    3786 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3786,  to  amend  title  Vn  of 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  418— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  BAILOUT  GRANTS  AND 
LOANS  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  TO 
MAJOR  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  it  was  announced  that  thfe 
administration  plans  to  have  the  Penta- 
gon, under  the  authority  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  guarantee  loans 
of  as  much  as  $200  million  to  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad  Co.  in  an  attempt  to 
rescue  that  company  from  the  conse- 
quences of  its  financial  mismanagement. 
This  action,  coming  as  it  does  on  the 
heels  of  a  similar  proposal  for  bailing  out 
the  Lockheed  Corp.,  raises  fundamental 
questions  of  public  policy  which  need  to 
be  fully  and  frankly  faced.  Is  it  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
to  bail  out  every  company  which  en- 
counters a  financial  crisis?  Obviously  it 
is  not.  Where  then  do  we  draw  the  line 
between  the  favored  and  the  neglected? 
A  second  fundamental  question  is:  If 
there  are  occasions  on  which  it  truly  i^ 
in  the  public  interest  for  the  GoveKl- 
ment  to  lend  assistance  to  a  private 
firm,  what  form  should  this  assistance 
take?  Are  we  going  to  make  the  Defense 
Department  the  vehicle  for  every  action, 
no  matter  how  peripheral  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  firm  to  our  national  defense? 
Does  the  Defense  Department  not  al- 
ready have  burdens  enough  without 
saddling  it  with  the  additional  major 
task  of  attempting  to  preserve  our  in- 
dustrial structure? 

The  American  economy  is,  of  course, 
going  through  an  extremely  difficult  pe- 
riod. We  are,  to  put  it  blimtlyVn  a  reces- 
sion— a  recession  accompanied  by  con- 
tinued inflation.  Mismanaged  companies 
which  could  squeeze  by  in  a  period  of  full 
prosperity  find  life  much  more  difficult 
in  the  present  situation.  The  unfortunate 
truth  is  that  we  are  going  to  see  other 
major  companies  facing  financial  crises 
before  the  year  is  out.  We  need  to  ad- 
dress heads  on  the  question  of  appro- 
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priate  public  policy  to  deal  with  these 
sitiiations.  Surely  we  can  ftad  a  better 
public  policy  than  selective  bailout  for 
favored  firms.  Why  should  tfte  taxpayer 
be  called  upon  to  underwrite  the  bad 
business  judgment  of  some  of  our  indus- 
trial magnates?  Even  more  fundamen- 
tally, what  will  a  poUcy  of  bi  ilout  do  to 
the  market  discipline  which  \  s  the  great 
strength  of  our  economy's  private  sec- 
tor? 

It  is  true  that  the  difficult  es  our  pri- 
vate sector  faces  today  are  tj  some  ex- 
tent the  result  of  faulty  govcri  mient  poli- 
cies of  the  past.  Our  defense  procure- 
ment policies  have  permitted  irms  to  be- 
come dependent  on  generous  [  ovemment 
contracts  and  to  ignore  comi  )etitiveness 
In  commercial  markets  as  the  fundamen- 
tal basis  of  survival.  This  is  t tie  problem 
with  Lockheed.  A  major  cauie  of  Lock- 
heed's financial  difficulties  is  its  failure 
to  produce  a  marketable  comi  lercial  air- 
craft. 

Our  Federal  policy  on  corp(  rate  merg- 
ers has  also  been  faulty.  The  merg- 
^  er  of  the  Pennsylvania  Raili-c  ad  and  the 
New  York  Central  in  1968  was  approved 
because  it  was  hoped  to  put  these  rail- 
roads on  a  more  secure  finantjial  footing. 
Obviously  It  has  not  turned  oi4t  that  way. 
W^Tieed  to  go  back  and  exaffoine  what 
went  wTong.  but  this  does  notj  mean  that 
we  need  to  underwrite  failure  J  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  need  to  saddle  me  Defense 
Department  with  responsibility  for  pre- 
serving private  business.  And  Jit  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  to  rely  on  the  out- 
moded emergency  legislation  of  1950  to 
meet  the  problems  of  1970.    J 

At  the  same  time  that  oiir  procure- 
ment policies  and  our  antitrust  policies 
have  created  problems  for  the  private 
sector,  our  overall  economicl policy  has 
been  badly  deficient.  Despite  |he  mount- 
ing evidence  that  an  economic  slowdown 
would  not  by  itself,  provide  the  cure  for 
inflation,  the  slowdown  was  lallowed  to 
continue,  to  become  a  recession.  Supple- 
mentary policies  which  mlgh^  have  pre- 
Tented  this  situation — price  a|id  Incomes 
policy;  policies  to  ctwrect  thd  structural 
defects  in  our  economy ;  policies  to  miti- 
gate the  distress  caused  by  kinemploy- 
ment — have  been  inadequate  or  nonex- 
istent. The  best  assistance  ^  can  give 
to  corporations  in  trouble  Is  to  correct 
our  general  economic  oolicy;  to 
strengthen  our  efforts  to  achieve  full 
employment  and  price  stability. 

I  submit  today  a  Senate :  resolution 
calling  for  Congress  to  lm|>o6e  strict 
limits  toe  bailout  grants  an^  loans  to 
major  businesses.  Henceforth  Jn  my  view 
CcHigress  should  not  provide  for  grantor 
loans,  or  guaranteed  loans  4o  ball  out 
private  firms  from  the  conseiquences  of 
their  decisions  or  financial  mictakes,  un- 
til systematic  procedures  ha^e  been  es- 
tablished, outside  the  Defence  Depart- 
ment, by  which  such  requests  can  be 
examined.  { 

My  resolution  rises  out  of  tht  recent  re- 
quest by  Lockheed  Aircraft  for  $641  mil- 
lion In  Defense  Department  Irants  and 
the  Penn  Central  Co.'s  request  for  a 
$200  million  guaranteed  Loan.] 

The  procedures  under  which  bailout 
grants,  loans,  and  guaranteed  loans  are 
made  are  now  highly  informal,  lacking 
in  objectlTe  standards,  and  without  sys- 


tematic or  evenhanded  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  recent  request  by  Lockheed  and 
the  understanding  reached  by  the  De- 
fense Department  and  Penn  Central  Co., 
illustrate  the  weaknesses  in  existing 
procedures.  I  believe  that  the  bailout  of 
firms  from  the  consequences  of  their 
private  decisions  or  financial  mistakes 
should  not  be  made  imtil  Congress  has : 

First,  defined  the  pubUc  purposes  to  be 
served; 

Second,  outlined  the  specific  circum- 
stances when  such  actions  are  justified; 

l^iird,  established  the  criteria  by 
which  the  requests  can  be  judged; 

Fourth,  erected  machinery  outside  the 
Department  of  Defense  through  which 
such  requests  can  be  processed:  and 

Fifth,  provided  a  specific  time  limit  for 
full  and  public  concurrence  by  Congress 
before  action  can  be  put  into  effect. 

I  want  to  stress  that  I  believe  this 
resolution  is  necessary  because  the  re- 
cent requests  have  the  effect  of  estab- 
lishing precedents  for  future  action 
which  are  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
taxpayers  or  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  The  indivldiial  American  tax- 
payer receives  no  direct  profits,  benefits, 
dividends  or  rewards  from  the  successes 
of  American  Industry,  but  is  now  asked 
to  pay  directly  for  the  mistakes  or  fail- 
ures of  private  managonent  through 
huge  bailout  grants,  loans,  and  loan 
guarantees. 

Except  In  rare  Instances  the  problems 
of  business  loans  liquidity,  and  financial 
arrangements  for  American  business 
properly  belong  to  the  private  sector  to 
solve.  Even  when  some  overriding  public 
interest  requires  action,  jurisdiction 
should  not  rest  with  the  military  depart- 
ments. In  the  Interests  of  preserving 
political  democracy  and  subordinating 
the  military  to  civilian  control,  such 
issues  should  be  under  the  jiuisdiction 
of  those  agencies  which  deal  primarily 
with  financial  matters. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  reform  present 
practices  and  establish  safeguards  for 
the  American  public. 

In  the  case  of  the  Penn  Central  Co. 
guai-antee,  the  compmny  has  recently 
Involved  Itself  In  real  estate  ventures. 
Some  $35  million  Is  involved  in  the 
Great  Southcoast  Corp.,  a  realty  sub- 
sidiary. The  Associated  Press  quoted  one 
of  its  directors  as  saying: 

There  were  places  where  we  could  have 
gotten  300  percent  on  our  investment  If  m 
had  modernized  facilities. 

How  can  we  Justify  putting  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  under  the  guise  of 
helping  defense,  into  a  company  that  is 
deliberately  diversifying  into  industries 
not^elated  to  defense?  In  that  situation, 
the  Government  is  going  into  competi- 
tion with  its  own  taxpayers. 

Yet  the  Penn  Central  loan  guarantee 
was  apparently  agreed  to  without  the 
proper  or  formal  consideration  given  to 
such  questions.  My  resolution  calls  upon 
the  Congress  to  establish  evenhanded 
procedures  before  such  actions  are  taken 
in  the  future. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Spono)  .  The  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution   <8.  Res.  418),  which 


reads  as  follows,   was  referred  to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency : 

S.  Res.  418 
Resolution    relating    to    the    provision    or 
grants,  loans,  and  guaranteed  loans  to  pri- 
vate Institutions  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing them  from  their  financial  problems 
Whereas  the  United  States  Is  proud  of  Its 
tradition    of    competitive    business    institu- 
tions and  Its  free  enterprise  system;  and 

Whereas  the  freedom  of  the  system  makes 
It  possible  for  investors  and  managers  to  re- 
ceive great  monetary  benefits,  profits,  and  re- 
wardii;  and 

Whereas  the  prospects  of  failure,  baiikT 
ruptcy,  and  receivership  place  a  proper  re- 
straining Influence  on  bad  judgment  and 
inefficiency  and  act  as  an  effective  discipline 
for  husbanding  and  preserving  the  capital 
of  Investors;  and 

Whereas  a  number  of  major  American 
business  firms  have  sought  from  the  United 
States  Oovernment  either  direct  grants,  for 
which  the  U.S.  Oovernment  has  no  contrac- 
tual obligation,  or  guaranteed  loans  under 
provisions  of  the  laws  only  tangentlally 
relevant  to  the  immediate  problems  of  the 
firms;  and 

Whereas  these  practices  have  the  effect  of 
establishing  precedents  for  future  action 
which  are  not  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
taxpayers  and  the  economy  of  ttie  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  Defense  Production  Act  was 
established  for  the  primary  purpose  of  stim- 
ulating the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
Industry  for  the  production  of  vitally  needed 
products  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  de- 
fense procurement  programs;   and 

Whereas  the  Intent  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
"tlon  Act  was  not  to  establish  a  bail-out  pro- 
cedure to  rescue  firms  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  Ineptitude;  and 

Whereas  the  Defense  Production  Act  was 
n-t  Intended  to  apply  to  firms  who  have  no 
direct  relationship  to  defense  production,  or 
whose  relationship  to  defense  production 
U  only  marginal  or  secondary,  or  whose  rela- 
tionship can  be  defined  primarily  only  In  the 
general  sense  that  in  any  national  emergency 
the  productive  and  transportation  facilities 
of  the  United  States  are  related  to  the 
national  defense;  and 

Whereas  except  In  rare  Instances  or  very 
special  circumstances  the  problems  of  busi- 
ness loans,  liquidity,  and  financial  arrange- 
ments for  American  business  properly  belong 
to  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  to  solve; 
and 

Whereas  even  in  those  rare  Instances  where 
some  overriding  public  interest,  such  as  the 
prevention  of  financial  panic,  requires  that 
Government  action  be  considered,  such 
questions  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
those  Institutions  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  deal  primarily  with  financial 
matters  rather  ttian  the  military  or  other 
departments  whose  powers  over  these  mat- 
ters should  be  limited  and  restricted,  among 
other  reasons,  on  the  traditional  grounds 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  preserve  political 
democracy  and  Bubordln*te  the  military  to 
clvUlan  control;  aiul 

Whereas  the  Individual  taxpayer  receives 
no  direct  profits,  benefits,  dividends,  or  re- 
wards from  the  successes  of  American  In- 
dustry, but  is  asked  to  pay  directly  for  the 
mistakes  or  failures  of  private  management 
through  grants,  loans,  or  loan  guarantees; 
and 

Whereas  the  procedures  under  which  bail- 
out grants,  loans,  or  guaranteed  loans  are 
made  are  highly  Informal,  lacking  In  ob- 
jective standards,  and  without  systematic 
or  even-handed  rules  and  regulations;  and 

Whereas  the  recent  request  by  Lodcheed 
Aircraft  Corporation  for  9641  million  and 
the  understanding  reached  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Penn-Central  Company 
for  the  Government  to  guarantee  a  laoo  mU- 
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lion  loan  under  the  authority  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Illustrate  and  epitomize  many 
of  the  objections  and  weaknesses  In  existing 
procedures  and  practices  as  outlined  above: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  It  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  henceforth  the  Federal  Government 
Fhall  not  provide  grants,  loans,  or  guaran- 
teed loans  for  the  purpose  of  balllng-out 
private  firms  from  the  consequences  of  their 
decisions  or  financial  mistakes  until  Con- 
gress has  1)  defined  the  public  purposes  to 
be  served  by  such  action,  2)  outlined  the 
specific  circumstances  In  which  emergency 
loans  or  grants  to  private  businesses  are  jus- 
tified, 3)  established  the  criteria  by  which 
they  are  to  be  evaluated  and  Judged,  4) 
erected  the  machinery  outside  the  Defense 
Department  through  which  such  requests 
can  be  systematically  processed,  and  5)  pro- 
vide a  specific  and  limited  period  of  time 
during  which  there  must  be  full  and  public 
concurrence  by  the  Congress  before  the  ac- 
tion can  be  put  Into  effect. 


NOnCE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  SEC- 
OND SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL,  1970 

AMENDMENT    NO.    699 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  June  2, 
1970,  I  submitted  with  15  cosponsors  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  17399,  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  to  provide  a 
total  of  $100  million  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  summer  job  program 
for  this  summer. 

On  June  8,  1970,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  recommended  a  supplemen- 
tal for  that  progiam  in  the  amount  of 
$50  million.  The  report  indicated  that 
$35  million  would  be  used  to  provide  jobs 
and  that  $15  million  would  be  used  for 
recreational  programs. 

Since  it  was  not  clear  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  $15  million  would  provide 
Jobs,  I  submitted,  on  June  11,  amend- 
ment No.  693,  under  which  the  $50  mil- 
lion amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee would  be  increased  to  $115  mil- 
lion. 

In  light  of  suggestions  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  could  be  subject  to 
question  under  subparagraph  1  of  rule 
XVI,  I  filed  also  on  that  day,  a  notice  of 
motion  to  suspend  subparagraph  1  of 
that  rule  in  respect  to  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  remains  unclear  at 
this  moment  as  to  the  number  of  Jobs 
that  might  be  fimded  under  the  $15  mil- 
lion portion  of  the  committee  recom- 
mendation. 

Accordingly,  I  submit  today  an  addi- 
tional amendment  to  increase  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  from  $50  mil- 
lion to  $100  million,  which  amendment  I 
shall  introduce  in  the  event  that  in- 
formation is  provided  indicating  that 
$15  million  designated  for  recreational 
programs  will  also  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  job  opportimities.  In  the 
event  that  it  appears  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  Jobs  will  not  be  provided  out 
of  the  recreational  funds,  then  I  intend 
to  introduce  amendment  No.  693,  which 
would  increase  the  amoimt  of  the  sup- 
plemental for  summer  Jobs  from  $50  mil- 
lion to  $115  million. 

I  submit  also  a  notice  of  motion  to  sus- 
pend paragraph  1  of  rule  XVI  as  to 
the  amendment  which  I  have  submitted 
today: 


Notice  of  Motion  To  Swspend  Rvijeb 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  XL  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
give  notice  In  vwttlng  that  I  shall  hereafter 
move  to  suspend  Paragraph  1  of  Rule  XVI,  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17399)  an  Act  making  supplemental  appro- 
prlntlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
amendment,  viz.  on  page  12,  line  8,  strike 
out  ■•$50,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'•lOO.OOO.OOO". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Sponc).  The  amendment  will 
be  received  and  printed,  and  wUl  lie  on 
the  table. 

(For  amendment  referred  to,  see  the 
foregoing  notice.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    656 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  (No.  656)  to  add 
$28,050,000  to  HH.  16916,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Education 
for  construction  of  facilities  at  4 -year 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RESULTS   OF   THE    CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  Cambodian  sanctuary 
operations,  reflecting  changes  over  the 
last  4  days,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

JUNE  IS,  1970 


over  them,  and  erect  monuments  to  them. 
If  they  are  lost  with  their  lives  yet  un- 
lived. In  some  foreign  land  or  in  a  ship 
buried  forever  in  the  sea,  we  can  assuage 
our  consciences  for  sending  them  there 
by  giving  honor  to  their  memory  and 
making  provision  for  their  surviving 
dependents. 

But  there  is  another  group  to  whom 
we  owe  even  more,  for  they  are  not  dead 
but  alive,  and  yet  not  alive.  We  sent  them 
in  our  service,  and  now  they  are  prison- 
ers. They  call  to  Ufs  across  thousands  of 
miles  of  ocean.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  oui- 
servicemen  held  prisoners  by  North  Viet- 
nam. 

It  Is  not  so  easy  to  do  right  by  these 
men,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  carry  our  swoni 
obligations  to  these  men,  but  we  have  said 
we  would  stand  by  them,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  stand  by  them. 

The  debt  we  owe  them  cannot  be  as- 
suaged by  a  promise  that,  when  and  if 
they  return,  we  shall  think  about  taking 
care  of  them. 

They  are  not  being  treated  in  a  civil- 
ized way.  They  have  been  and  ese  being 
mistreated  daily.  They  know  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word  "barbarism,"  for 
they  suffer  under  it.  They  need  help  now, 
when  it  will  'count  far  more  than  it  ever 
can  later  on. 

Mr.  President,  we  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have  deter- 
mined never  to  cease  bringing  up  this 
matter  before  this  body.  We  Intend  to 
keep  it  at  the  forefront  of  our  national 
conscience  imtil  a  satisfactory  resolution 
to  this  situation  is  achieved. 


Total  optratiom 


Number 


4-diy 
change 


individual  weapons... 17,721         +1.620 

Crew-served  weapons .* 2,330              +61 

Bunkers  structures  destroyed 9,868            +510 

Machinegun  rounds 3,984,210       +40,563 

Rine  rounds 9,303,263      +684,060 

Total  small  arms  ammunitkM 

(Machinegun  and  rifle  rounds) 13,287,473 

Grenades 52,955 

Mines 5,226 

Miscellaneous  explosive  (pounds) 

(includes  satchel  charges) 81,000 

Anti-aircraft  rounds 166, 153 

Mortar  rounds 62,481 

Large  rocket  rounds 1,934 

Smaller  rocket  rounds 38,998 

Recoilless  rifle  rounds 27,395 

Rice  (pounds) 12, 908, 000 

Man  months 283,976 

Vehicles 396 

Boats 90 

Generators 36 

Radios 238 

Medical  supplies  (pounds).. 42,330       ' -8.470 

Enemy  KIA 10,021             +310 

POW's  (includes  deUinees) 2,187             +83 


+724,623 

+4.175 

+76 

+4,400 

-K.337 

+2,239 

+3 

+1.429 

+784 

+450,000 

+9,900 

+8 


J 


>  Unchanged 

:  Field  adjustment 


NOW,  •WHILE  IT  COUNTS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  easy 
to  do  our  duty  by  the  dead,  for  they  make 
no  demands  upon  us.  We  bury  them,  pray 


STUDENT  UNREST— A  RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  M0NT(50MERY 
COUNTY,  ALA.,  BOARD  OF  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  President  has 
named  a  Commission,  headed  by  former 
Governor  Scranton  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
study  the  conditions  on  the  campuses  of 
this  country  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  these  problems.  This  is 
a  matter  which  has  been  of  great  con- 
cern to  me.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
campus  burdened  with  violence  is  a 
place  conducive  to  the  educational  proc- 
ess for  which  parents  are  paying,  in  many 
cases  sacrificing  as  they  pay  for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  to  keep  young  peo- 
ple in  college. 

In  4his  connection,  the  Montgomery 
County,  Ala.,  Board  of  Education  re- 
cently adopted  a  pertinent  resolution 
which  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record.  This 
resolution  caUs  for  the  creation  of  a 
commission  similar  to  that  just  named 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Montgomery 
Coimty,  Ala.,  Board  of  Education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RXSOLTmON 

V^hereas,  widespread  disruption  of  the  or- 
derly educational  processes  on  the  campuses 
of  our  colleges  and  imlversltles  is  of  great 
CMicem  to  us;  and. 

Whereas,  certain  student  activities,  by  a 
minority  group  on  campus,  contributes  to 
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this    disruption    and    threatens    tbd 
tlonal  future  of  the  majority  of 
people  as  well  as  the  peace  and 
of  our  State  and  Nation:  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  the  Presii 
United  States  and  the  Congress  are 
cerned  about  the  present  conditions 
on   our  college  and   university 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by 
of   Education  of  Montgomery  County 
bama.  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  education  of  the  yoking 
pie  of  America  is  most  vital  to 
of  this  Nation. 

2  That  the  activities  of  a  mlnor^y 
on    our    college    and    university 
whose  purposes  are  to  disrupt 
tion  of  the  majority  of  students, 
campus  unrest  and  to  bring  about 
destruction    of    public    property 
stopped.  |ft 

3  That   a  White  House  Confereface 
responsible   student   representative! 
and  university  officials,   and 
and      Congressional      leader* 
would  be  most  helpful  in  finding 
tlon  to  these  problems  which  we  : 
and  we  urge  the  calling  of  such 
Hoxise  Conference. 

4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Boarc  I 
cation  of  Montgomery  County, 
directed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  I 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
Congressional  Delegation  from  the 
Alabama. 
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Sen.  WllUams  reports  that  1969  delin- 
quencies showed  a  27  per  cent  increase  over 
the  previous  year,  standing  on  last  Dec.  31 
at  $2,018,789,000,  Just  about  the  amount  it 
would  take  to  balance  the  next  federal 
budget,  .^nd  sizeable  enough  to  cause  the 
average  taxpayer  to  grind  his  teeth  In 
frustration. 

On  a  localized  note,  the  Birmingham  IRS 
office  reported  that  income  tax  delinquencies 
last  year  rose  SO  per  cent  above  1968,  to  a 
total  of  $6,489,000.  Even  worse  was  the  48 
I>er  cent  Increase  in  delinquent  employment 
taxes  to  almost  $5>2  million  last  year.  The 
national  Increase  was  60  per  cent.  This  Is 
money  employers  have  withheld  from  their 
employes'  pay  checks  and  have  comingled 
with  company  funds. 

For  most  citizens  who  pay  their  taxes  and 
for  the  great  majority  of  businesses  that 
handled  their  employment  tax  accounts  in 
proper  fashion  the  reports  of  laggard  tax- 
payers have  been  galling. 

The  senator,  however,  has  performed  out- 
standing service  to  the  American  people  in 
exposing  shoddy  practices  Inside  government 
and  the  disturbing  amount  of  unpaid  taxes, 
some  of  which  will  be  written  off  as  uncol- 
lectible. 

The  people's  right  to  know  will  continue 
to  be  served  if  someone  steps  forward  next 
January  to  fill  Sen.  Williams^  role  with  equal 
dedication. 


THE  DELINQUENTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presidfent,  the 
Birmingham  News  of  June  9,  1970,  pub- 
lished an  interesting  editorial  entitled, 
"The  Delinquents."  The  editorial  deals 
with  matters  that  the  distL  iguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams) 
has  brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  from  time  to  time  in  coinection 
with  tax  delinquencies  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  United  States.  It  s  a  very 
fine  editorial  regarding  that  subject 
matter  and  also  regarding  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimfcus  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bditorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thet- Record, 

as  follows : 

Thk  Dkunqitents 

It  simply  won't  seem  the  same  when  tH% 
new  Congress  convenes  next  year  and  the 
p)erlodlc  reports  on  the  nation  s  public 
purse — and  how  It  la  abused — lo  longer 
arrive  from  Senator  John  J.  WlUlama 
(R-Del.). 

Sen.  Williams  and  his  Democratlq  counter- 
part, the  late  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  oi  Virginia, 
have  been  the  foremost  congression|al  watch- 
dogs of  federal  spending  during  tne  era  of 
the  mammoth  budgets — and  as  qften — the 
considerable  deficits. 

The  Delaware  Senator  has  acted  Aore  often 
in  the  areas  where  abuse  or  needless  waste 
of  the  taxp^ers'  money  has  beeji  d  Iscovered. 

He  has  j£t  made  his  16th  annual  report 
on  federal  tax  dellnquenclea  available  for 
public  penisal,  a  restilt  of  his  insistent 
position  that  the  taxpayer  has  every  right 
to  know  the  identity  of  indlvlc  uals  and 
corporations  who  do  not  pay  thelj'  taxes  as 
they  should  and  whose  tax  accounts  in  some 
cases  are  marked  off  as  uncollectl  lie. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  has  teen  most 
cooperative  In  making  this  Inrormatlon 
available  to  Sen.  Williams,  its  efforts  entail- 
ing a  considerable  Job  of  claasifyint  and  list- 
ing tax  dellquencles  as  well  as  the  names  of 
the  larger  ones. 


HOUSING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  President  Nixon  made  reference  to 
the  very  bad  situation  in  connection  with 
housing  throughout  the  coimtry.  Of 
course,  many  of  us  have  called  attention 
to  that  situation  over  the  months.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  year  I  introduced  four 
different  bills,  and  in  March  the  Comm't- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  approved 
those  bills  along  with  a  bill  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
had  proposed,  and  one  to  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  given  his  blessing.  An 
amendment  was  added  to  that  particular 
measure  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmirx)  , 

We  presented  all  of  those  bills  as  one 
bill.  We  combined  them  and  presented 
a  blanket  bill  In  the  latter  part  of  March. 
Immediately  after  the  Easter  hoUdays, 
as  soon  as  we  could  get  to  them,  we  took 
up  that  package  bill  in  the  Senate.  We 
modified  the  Proxmire  amendment, 
worked  out  by  agreement  among  the 
agencies  concerned  and  the  members  of 
our  committee,  and  we  passed  that  bill 
by  a  vote  of  72  to  0  on  a  roUcall  vote. 
All  of  that  comprises  what  the  President 
terms  "emergency  legislation."  We  re- 
garded it  as  emergency  legislation  and 
we  passed  it. 

I  think  the  bills  are  good.  I  introduced 
them  with  the  feeling  that  they  would  be 
good  for  the  housing  industry  and  the 
would-be  home  buyers  in  this  country.  I 
certainly  feel  they  will  do  a  great  deal. 

I  cannot  vouch  for  these  figures  but  it 
has  been  estimated  by  some  authorities 
that  the  full  impact  of  this  complete 
measure  on  home  mortgages  and  home 
mortgage  credit  over  the  next  3  years 
would  amount  to  $20  billion.  There  is  no 
appropriation  involved  In  the  measure 
except  for  the  $250  million  that  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  proposed  and  the  Pres- 
ident endorsed  for  stimulating  the  move- 
ment of  mortgages  in  those  savings  and 


loan  associations  that  need  that  stimula- 
tion to  help  take  care  of  the  differential 
in  interest  in  what  they  have  to  pay  for 
money  and  what  they  are  able  to  get  on 
their  mortgages,  particularly  mortgages 
in  their  portfolios  which  have  a  very  low 
rate  of  interest.  I  think  this  measure 
will  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

It  was  distressed  a  good  many  savings 
and  loan  aissociatlons,  and  I  think  this 
could  do  a  great  deal  about  it. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  the  author  of  those 
bills.  I  was  pleased  to  be  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill  that  was  suggested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  was  pleased  when  our 
committee  acted.  And  I  was  particularly 
pleased  when  the  Senate  took  it  up  and. 
after  a  full  and  fair  discussion,  passed  it 
on  a  rollcall  vote  of  72  to  0. 

I  just  want  to  make  clear  that  our 
committee,  which  had  jurisdiction  of 
that  legislation,  did  not  drag  its  feet, 
and  that  the  Senate,  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  did  not  drag  its  feet  in  pass- 
ing that  legislation,  which  we  considered 
to  be  urgent  and  emergency  legislation. 

I  hope  when  consideration  Is  given  to 
the  sometimes  loosely  used  term  "Con- 
gress dragging  its  feet."  notice  may  be 
taken  of  what  action  the  Senate  has 
taken  to  respond  to  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  help  the  sick  housing  industry  of 
this  country. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmd  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  A(7nVITY  ON  FLAG 
DAY  BY  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OP  JUN- 
IOR, W.  VA.,  DURING  WATER  SYS- 
TEM COMMEMORATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday.  Flag  Day,  it  was  my  privilege, 
once  again,  to  visit  my  State  of  West 
Virginia,  and  to  visit  with  scores  of  boys 
and  girls  at  a  meeting  in  Junior,  a  small 
community  near  my  home  town  of 
Elkins. 

I  report  to  the  Senate  that  I  was  most 
encouraged  by  the  participation  of  these 
young  people  in  a  commemoration  which 
was  a  zeroing  in,  once  again,  on  the  im- 
portance of  water — in  this  instance,  the 
near  completion  of  a  system  which  will 
bring  hot  and  cold  running  water  to  198 
families,  which  families  at  the  present 
time  are  being  served  inadequately  by 
weUs  and  springs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, a  copy  of  the  program  of  the 
activities  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
town  of  Junior  and  a  message  of  Kenton 
Lambert,  in  part  for  the  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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row.  The  Town  of  Junior  is  truly  a  leader  In 
taking  action  to  provide  Its  citizens  attrac- 
tive living  conditions.  We  proudly  salute  the 
Town  of  Junior  for  the  exemplary  leadership 
and  resulting  achievements. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  successful  ef- 
fort of  cooperation  in  the  community, 
as  exemplified  by  these  youth,  was  in 
such  evidence  yesterday  that  I  believe  it 
appropriate,  as  we  read,  see,  and  hear  so 
much  about  the  difficulties  of  other 
young  people,  report  the  truly  magnifi- 
cent attitudes  of  the  young  people  of 
Junior. 

Placed  into  a  casket  with  a  velvet  lin- 
ing, was  a  metal  sign  2  by  3  feet,  an- 
noimcing  through  the  years  that  the 
municipal  water  system  was  imsafe.  The 
State  board  of  health  sign  had  previ- 
ously been  displayed  at  the  road  en- 
trances to  the  town  of  Jtmior.  The  burisd 
had  a  definite  purpose.  We  were  burying 
a  blight  on  the  community  for  its  lack 
of  pure  water. 

These  young  people  ptuiicipated.  They 
helped  to  organize,  and  they  marched 
proudly  in  our  parade.  They  worked  dili- 
gently, with  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
to  demonstrate  in  a  rather  dramatic  way 
that  the  commitment  of  these  boys  and 
girls  was  important  to  the  enhancement 
of  their  environment.  The  mayor,  and 
all  of  us,  welcomed  these  youths.  They 
were  not  told  by  older  pe<H)le  to  stand 
on  the  sidelines.  They  were  very  much 
a  part  of  a  stimulating  and  significant 
event  which  occurred  yesterday  in  this 
community  of  500  persons.  I  believe  it  is 
encouraging. 

IV  is  also  proper,  at  times,  for  a  Sen- 
ator to  stand  in  this  Chamber  and  report 
to  his  colleagues  when  he  comes  back 
from  his  State  after  having  visited  a 
rural  community,  ot  the  very  consider- 
able contribution  and  cooperation  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  working  with 
their  parents  in  constructive  steps  to 
strengthen  our  economy  and  provide  for 
the  health  and  well-being  of  oiu  citizens. 

Yes,  yesterday  was  Flag  Day.  but  I  saw 
it  as  a  day  with  a  special  meaning.  The 
flag  takes  on  an  added  meaning.  It  is 
more  than  a  symbol.  It  comes  alive 
thi-ough  that  which  I  witnessed  yester- 
day. 

TELEVISION        INTERVIEW       WITH 
SENATOR   MILLER   OF    IOWA   ON 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  television  Interview,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
discussed  at  some  length  some  of  the 
major  questions  concerning  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  placed 
these  matters  in  excellent  perspective, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  Interview  of  June  9. 
1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Tklevisiok  Intkbview  WrrH  Senator 

Mttieb 
MESSAGC  FROM  J.  KENTON  LAMBERT.  STATE  INTERVIEWER.    FOT    the    p*St    feW    WeekS    in 

DIRECTOR,  rARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION  the  United  States  Senate  there  has  been  a 

This  Is  a  time  ol  thrilling  progress  In  West  ^^ery  searching  discussion  on  South  Vietnam 

Virginia,  niral  communities  are  moving  to     and  the  things  which  surround  that  war.  In 

meet  the  chaUenge  of  a  richer,  fuller  tomor-     order  to  give  our  listeners  some  Insight  into 


The  Town  of  Junior,  CoMMSMORATioif  of 

MUNICIFAI,  WATER  SYSTEM  AND  FLAO  DAT 
PROCRAM 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Curtis  T.  Lambert, 
Chairman,  FHA  State  Advisory  Committee. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Lawrence  Abrogast,  Evan- 
gelist. 

Pledge  of  Allegiance:  Junior  Boy  Scout 
Troop  No.  85,  Scoutmaster,  Robert  Skldmore. 

Welcome:  Mayor  Bobby  Channell. 

"This  Is  My  Country"  and  "America  The 
Beautiful':  Junior  Friendship  7  4-H  Club, 
Leader,  Mrs.  Gerald  Ware. 

Recognitions  and  Introductions. 

American  Legion  Bagpipe  Band:  Howard 
Marstiller,  Director. 

Reading — "Day  for  Decision":  Rev.  Arthur 
Mace.  United  Methodist  Church,  Belington. 

Introduction  of  Guest  Speakers:  J.  Ken- 
ton Lambert,  State  Director,  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

The  Honorable  Harley  O.  Staggers,  Con- 
gressman, 2nd  District. 

The  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph,  United 
States  Senator. 

Presentation  of  Award :  J.  Kenton  Lambert. 

Interment  of  Unsafe  Water  Sign. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Denzll  Moore,  United 
Methodist  Church,  Parsons. 

Covered  Dish  Dinner  by  the  Citizens  of 
the  Town  of  Junior. 

PROGRESS   FOR   THE    TOWN     OF    JUNIOR 

Financing:  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion:  Loan,  $157,420;   grant.  $80,000. 

TOWN   OFFICIALS 

Mayor,  Bobby  Channell. 

Recorder,  Mrs.  Barbara  Peck. 

Treasurer,  Howard  Moore. 

Councllmen :  George  Markley,  Robert  Skid- 
more,  Ralph  Mace,  Carl  Vest. 

Engineer,  Robert  Watson. 

Attorney,  John  Brown. 

Contractors:  Bailey  Barnes,  Inc.  Orln 
Hathaway. 

FARMERS    HOME    ADMINISTRATION    STAFF 

Okey  Gallien.  Jr.,  County  Supervisor. 

Maryann  Byrne,  County  Office  Clerk. 

John  Mullln,  District  Supervisor. 

We  express  our  sincere  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  all  the  persons  and  organizations 
who  have  helped  to  make  this  commemora- 
tive day  a  success. — Mayor  Bobby  diannell 

PROCLAMATION   OF  THE  TOWN  OF  JUNIOR 

Whereas:  Flag  Day,  June  14,  is  observed 
nationally  by  presidential  proclamation  and 
Is  celebrated  by  display  of  the  flag  on  public 
buildings,  by  patriotic  programs,  and  recita- 
tion of  The  Pledge  to  the  Flag,  and 

Whereas:  it  la  the  duty  of  every  American 
to  pay  special  homage  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
on  this  commemorative  day,  holding  It  to  be 
the  highest  symbol  of  Liberty,  and 

Whereas:  the  citizens  of  the  Town  of 
Junior  have  fought  for  and  successfully  de- 
fended the  Flag,  safeguarding  national  sov- 
ereignty so  as  to  preserve  living  under  the 
peace  and  tranquility  of  American  democ- 
racy. 

Now  therefore,  I,  Bobby  ChanneU.  Mayor 
ot  the  Town  of  Junior;  do  hereby  proclaim 
June  14  as  Flag  Day  In"  Junior;  and  I  invite 
every  family  to  proudly  display  the  flag  and 
to  take  part  In  the  town's  gala  and  solemn 
celebration,  scheduled  at  2:00  pm.  at  the 
Junior  Elementary  School  to  dedicate  the 
new  municipal  water  system  and  to  honor 
Flag  Day. 

In  Testimony  Whereof:  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  band  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  Town 
of  Junior  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  Junior  this 
5th  day  of  June  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Seventy. — ^Bobby 
Channel,  Mayor. 


the  problems  which  we  face,  we've  asked  a 
Senator  from  Iowa,  Jack  Miller,  a  man  who, 
I  think  youTl  agree,  is  quite  knowledgesble. 
He's  been  a  reserve  officer  In  the  Air  Pore* 
for  some  32  years.  He  served  In  the  Burma- 
India-China  area  during  the  war  for  about 
4  years.  So  he  has  an  idea  of  what  he's  talk- 
ing about.  And,  not  too  long  ago,  I  think 
It  was  in  '68,  he  made  his  last  visit  to  South 
Vietnam.  He  made  one  prior  to  that  in  '66. 
At  that  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Sulx:ommittee  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Currently,  he  is  a  mem.l>er  of  two  very 
powerful  committees  which  mean  a  lot  to 
Iowa:  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  But,  Senator 
Miller.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  very  point  blank, 
how  Is  the  war  going  in  South  Vietnam? 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  like  every  member 
of  Congress,  I  wish  this  miserable  war  could 
be  over  tomorrow.  And  it  could  be  If  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  be  willing  to  enter 
Into  a  cease  fire  and  engage  in  meaningful 
negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  war. 
We  may  hope  and  pray  for  this,  but  until 
that  day  happens  I  think  the  main  problem 
Is  to  move  as  rapidly  as  we  can  to  enable 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  take  over  the  de- 
fense of  their  own  country.  Now,  in  this 
perspective,  I  must  say  that  we're  certainly 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  For  five  years 
around  here,  I  saw  this  war  get  bigger  and 
worse  with  550.000  of  our  men  serving  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  cost  of  the  war  rising 
to  $30  billion  a  year.  Today,  we  have  115,000 
fewer  of  our  groiind  combat  troops  over 
there  compared  to  a  year  ago,  and  another 
150,000  are  scheduled  out  by  next  spring. 
That's  going  to  mean  about  BO  percent  of 
our  ground  combat  troops  out.  These 
changes  wouldn't  be  possible  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  President  Nixon's  Viet- 
namlzatlon  program  was  moving  ahead  and 
moving  ahukd  faster  than  I  think  most 
people  bad  expected. 

INTEBVIEWKR.  Well,  now.  Senator,  as  you 
have  Indicated,  some  people  say  they  don't 
think  the  Vletnamizatlon  program  Is  work- 
ing too  well,  but  facts  and  figures  as  you 
relate  them  seem  to  prove  otherwise.  But 
1  wonder  about  the  casualties  that  we've 
been  facing  in  South  Vietnam.  Do  you  have 
anything  on  that? 

Senator  Mn.ixR,  Well,  of  course,  I  know 
a  lot  of  people  are  saying  a  lot  of  things 
about  Vletnamizatlon.  most  of  it  on  the 
basis  of  lack  of  knowledge.  I  might  add 
one  more  thing  that's  a  favorable  Indicator 
and  that  Is  the  President  In  his  last  tele- 
vision report  to  the  nation  pointed  out  that 
we'd  have  another  60,000  of  our  ground 
troops  out  by  this  coming  October.  Now, 
of  course,  as  I  say,  we're  moving  In  the  right 
direction  as  far  as  the  number  of  people 
over  there  are  concerned.  I  might  say.  In 
that  connection,  there's  an  excellent  article 
m  the  June  16  Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  on  this  very  subject,  pointing  out 
the  steady  decline  In  the  number  of  Com- 
munist attacks  and  also  a  steady  increase 
In  the  percentage  of  the  population  of  South 
Vietnam  that  Is  under  Allied  control — &0 
percent  Is  the  percentage  now.  But  you 
mention  the  casualties,  and,  of  course,  like 
everyone  else  I  don't  like  any  casualties,  but 
that  isnt  the  choice.  The  choice  seems  to 
be:  Are  we  going  to  have  more  casualties 
or  fewer  casualties?  Now,  here  again,  1  think 
we're  certainly  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  have  a  report  showing  the  list  of 
casualties  by  week,  not  only  for  this  year 
but  for  last  year  and  tor  two  years  ago.  I 
can  tell  yoti  this:  That  In  each  and  every 
week  for  1970  the  casualties  are  less  than 
they  were  a  year  ago  fW  the  same  week  with 
one  exception  and  that's  only  the  matter 
of  a  very  small  number.  AotnaUy,  tfB  about 
one  half  the  number  of  ctMma)tl«8  each 
week  this  year  eompared  to  a  year  ago.  And 
you  go  back  two  years  ago  and  it's  about  a 
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third  of  What  there  were  tn  the 
week  of  two  years  ago.  And  so. 
of  casualties  Is  going  down,  thank 
and   that's   headed   in   the   right 
I  think. 

iNTSKviEWKB.  Well,  Senator,  as 
altles    drop — we're    speaking    noM 
sume,  of  casualties  of  our  o'vm  n 
than   the   South   Vietnamese.   Is 
rect? 

Senator  MnAM.  That's  right.  I 
In  connection  with  that  that  the 
South   Vietnamese   casualties,   of 
going  up.  This  Is  a  part  of 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  take 
of  the  ground  fighting  and  for  us  ' 
less,  to  relinquish  It.   That's  w 
115.000   fewer   ground   combat 
today  than  we  bad  a  year  ago.  Thai 
other  150,000  are  coming  out 
the  trend  of  the  Communist 
Ing  down  and  that's  favorable.  Bui 
less,  they  bavent  gone  down 
having    the    casualties   to   our 
namese  allies  go  up  as  ours  are 
iNTEBvnwEK.  You  feel.  then.  1 
really  taking  over  the  briont,  so 
the  attacks,  even  though  they  a 
duced.  attacks  made  by  the  ••-"- 
North  Vietnamese? 

Senator  Mn.T.wt.  Well,  there's 
about  It.  The  casualties  to  the 
namese    troope    this    year    are 
times  the  number  of  American 
each  week.  Now.  you  go  back  a  _ 
they  would  be  roughly  about  the 
go  back  two  years  ago  and  th« 
casualties   are   about   twice   the 
South  Vietnamese  casualtiee.  So 
is  up  for  South  Vietnamese 
trend  Lb  down  for  US.  casualties 
with  this  Vletnamlzatlon  prograii 
iNTMtviEWEa.  Of  course,  along  ^^ 
and  of  course  this  Is  a  minor  Item 
the  standpoint  of  our  own 
own  people — Is  the  question  of 
the  war.  We'd  rather  have  the 
the  casualties  low.  I'm  sure.  But 
the  coet  of  the  war? 

Senator  i>-t"'"  Well,  here  agali  i 
Is  In  the  right  direction.  As  I 
this  war  got  up  to  a  $30  billion 
That  was  m  Oscal  1968.  Now  the 
from  $30  billion,  or  thereabouts. 
1968  to  >24  bUllon  In  fiscal  year 
be  down  to  around  $17  bUllon  for  * 
fiscal  year  1970.  which  ends  at 
this  month.  And  the  estimate  for 
Is  that  It'U  be  down  to  around 
Of  course,  that's  a  lot  of  money, 
atire  rather  see  $13  billion  a  year 
In  Vietnam  than  »30  billion,  and 
tant  thing  to  emphasize.  I  think. 
moving  In  the  right  direction.  If 
moving  in  the  right  direction,  r 
be  very  critical.  May  I  mention 
In  connection  with  those 
the  casualties  each  week  this  . 
atantlally  lower  than  a  year  ago 
cases  about  haU.  I  want  you  U 
I  have  the  casualty  reports 
bodlan  sanctuary  operation  and 
the  casualties  that  we've  suT" 
bodla.  our  total  casualties  for 
South  Vietnam  by  week  this  . 
started  about  the  first  of  May 
quite  a  bit  than  they  were  In  the 
Ing  week  a  year  ago.  So,  even  wl 
bodlan  operation  thrown  In.  ~' 
holds  true. 

iNTEKvrBWEB.  Schfttor.  we  have 
who  seem  to  think  that  this  is 
that  only  the  Congress  has  the 
a  declaration  of  war.  How  do 
that? 

Senator  M"'««    Well,  there 
swers,  I  think.  One  of  them  U 
you  know  It  follows,  when 
an  lUeg*!  war  that  you  ought 
there   tomorrow,   I   want   to 
point:  ThAt.  even  If  the 
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United  States  said  "every  man  Is  going  to  be 
out  of  Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible,"  that 
it  wouldn't  be  until  the  end  of  this  year  that 
It  would  be  humanly  possible  to  do  this. 
That's  a  pretty  substantial  country.  You've 
got    people — Americans — scattered   all    over, 
bases  all  over  In  the  Jungles,  and  the  best 
estimate  I've  heard  Is  that  from  the  logistics 
standpoint — and   I   know   something   about 
logistics — It  would  be  humanly  Impossible  to 
get  them  all  out  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
So.  even  if  we  said  "It's  an  Illegal  war.  let's 
get  them  all  out  tomorrow,"  we  couldn't  do 
It.  But  on  this  matter  of  an  Illegal  war,  I  hope 
you  would  understand  that  If  I  thought  that 
we  were  engaged  In  an  Illegal  war.  I'd  be  up 
there  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  I  would  have 
been  up  there  a  long  time  ago,  condemning 
the  whole  thing.  But.  back  in  the  fall  of 
1965.  I  think  this  problem  was  pretty  well 
gone  Into,  and  most  of   us  around   here,  I 
thought,  felt  It  had  been  pretty  well  settled. 
There  are  two  key  committees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  which  contain  the  cream 
of    international    lawyers    in    this    «^untry. 
Those  two  committees  are  the  Committee  on 
International   Law  and   the   Committee  on 
World  Peace  through  Law.  Now,  not  every 
International  lawyer  in  the  United  States  is 
on  those  two  committees,  but  I  assure  you 
the  best  ones  are.  Now.  back  In  1965.  those 
two  committees  went- Into  great  depth  on  the 
war.  and  they  unanimously  concluded  that 
we  were  legally  in  South  Vietnam  under  the 
SEATO  treaty  and  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  Just  dont   know   of  any 
authority  that  can  match  that.  I  know  that 
there  are  some  who  may  not  go  along  with 
the  American  Bar  Association  on  every  mat- 
ter, but  here  this  was  a  unanimous  decision. 
There  wasn't  a  single  dissent.  And,  to  me, 
that's  the  best  authority  I  can  offer  on  that 
point. 

iNTERviEWEB.  Well.  Senator,  of  cotirse,  we 
do  have  experts — we  have  people  who  think 
they're  experts  and  others  who  really  are.  I 
think  you're  very  well  qualified  from  a  legal 
standpoint  to  speak  on  that  subject,  but  we 
do  have  a  certain  number  of  college  profes- 
sors and  people  who  are  In  respected  positions 
who  come  up  with  different  viewpoints.  How 
do  you  Justify  that  and  how  does  the  average 
listener  Justify  In  his  own  mind  as  to  who  la 
right  and  who  Is  wrong? 

Senator  Mn.LDi.  Well,  I  think  you  have 
to  make  up  your  mind  where  you're  going 
to  place  your  confidence.  I've  said  to  a  great 
many  of  my  friends — and  I  have  dear  friends 
who  disagree  on  some  aspects  of  this — that 
if  they  can  find  me  better  authority  I'll  ac- 
cept It.  But  the  better  authority  to  my 
knowledge  Just  doesn't  exist.  Now  I  was  a 
college  law  professor  at  one  time,  I  wrote 
some  law  review  articles,  and  I  differed  with 
certain  court  decisions  and  things  like  that, 
and  I  understand  that  there  are  some  schol- 
ars who  may  go  Into  this  thing  and  arrive 
at  some  different  conclusions. 

However,  I  must  repeat,  here  you  have  the 
cream  of  the  international  lawyers  of  the 
United  States  on  these  two  committees,  and 
they  unanimously  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  did.  Now.  I  think  what  causes  a  lot 
of  the  difficulty  here  Is  that  there  are  a 
number  of  people  who  say.  "Well.  yes.  they 
found  that  we  were  legally  there  under  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  but  the  SEATO  Treaty  was 
bad."  Well.  I'm  not  going  to  say  whether 
It  was  bad  or  good  because  I  wasn't  here  In 
the  United  States  Senate  back  In.  I  think 
It  was,  1955  when  every  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate except  one  voted  to  ratify  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  Senators  Fulbrlght,  Mansfield — a  lot 
of  these  others  who  are  very  critical  about 
the  war — were  there  and  they  voted  for 
the  SEATO  Treaty;  and  It's  under  the  SEATO 
Treaty  that  the  commitment  was  made  un- 
der which  we  have  been  operating.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  would  have  voted  for  It  or 
not  U  I'd  been  here  back  In  1955,  but  I 
wasn't. 


Now,  here  you  have  another  aspect  of 
this — the  legal  aspect.  Some  people  aaying. 
"well,  the  Constitution  says  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  declare  war."  Well,  what  about 
that?  Well.  If  I  thought  that  we  were  oper- 
ating Illegally  because  Congress  had  not 
declared  the  war.  I  assure  you  I  would  have 
been  up  there  on  my  feet  a  long  time  ago 
fighting  this  whole  thing.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion doesn't  say  that  Congress  shall  formally 
declare  war.  What  counts  is  that  Congress 
express  its  will.  And  Congress  did  so  on 
t)*'o  different  occasions. 

The  first  one  was  the  so-called  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  back  in  August  of  1964. 
I  was  up  here  and  we  were  debating  it.  And 
during  the  course  of  the  debate,  Senator 
John  Cooper  of  Kentucky  asked  this  ques- 
tion: "Then,  looking  ahead,  if  the  Presi- 
dent decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  use 
such  force  as  could  lead  Into  war,  we  will 
give  that  authority  by  this  resolution?" 

And  he  asked  the  question  of  Senator  Ful- 
brlght. who  was  managing  the  resolution,  as 
is  proper  since  he  was  Chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Senator  Fulbrlght 
replied,  "That  Is  the  way  I  would  Interpret 
It."  Now,  don't  tell  me  that  the  Congress 
didn't  know  what  was  going  on.  And  out  of 
the  535  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
down  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  there  were  only 
five  who  voted  "no".  So,  Is  there  any  ques- 
tion about  the  wUl  of  the  Congress  after  this 
colloquy  with  Senator  Fulbrlght? 

And  then.  I  might  say.  If  that  isn't  enough, 
seven  months  later  President  Johnson  sent 
over  a  message  to  Congress,  accompanied  by 
an  appropriation  request  specifically  for  the 
war  m  Vietnam.  He  accompanied  this  appro- 
priation with  a  statement  that  the  leaders  in 
Hanoi  and  Peking  had  been  making  noises 
Indicating  that  they  didn't  think  that  the 
people  or  the  Congress  supported  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

He  said  I  want  the  Congress,  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  approve  this  appropriations  bill 
which  Is  solely  for  the  war  In  Vietnam  so  It 
win  demonstrate  to  the  leaders  of  Hanoi  and 
Peking  that  the  Congress  and  the  President 
are  Joined  together  in  a  determination  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  South  Vietnam 
and  to  prevent  Communist  aggression  from 
defeating  that.  Well,  here  again  of  the  Con- 
gress, 635  members,  there  were  seven  who 
voted  "no".  Is  there  any  question  about  the 
will  of  Congress  in  this  connection?  I  think 
it's  quite  clear  that  as  far  as  the  Constitution 
Is  concerned,  the  Congress  has  made  a  de 
facto  declaration  of  war  and  has  indicated 
Its  wlU. 

Intervieweb.  Senator  Miller,  I  think  most 
people  who  heard  your  discussion  of  that 
matter  will  agree  that  we  are  legally  at 
war.  Both  the  Congress,  the  President  and 
all  of  the  people  are  aware  of  that  fact,  and 
I  don't  think  It's  debatable  from  now  on.  So 
let's  look  at  It  from  another  standpoint. 
Many  Senators  may  disagree  with  you  as  to 
what  we  should  do  or  what  we  should  not  do. 
I'm  sure  all  feel,  however,  that  we  should 
come  to  a  peace  as  soon  as  is  practical  and 
possible  without  losing  too  many  lives.  So, 
my  question  has  to  be:  What  can  we  do 
along  that  line  to  swMJompllsh  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  matter  with  honor,  which 
everybody  says  we  must  have?  How  do  we 
do  that? 

Senator  Mili-eh.  Well,  first  of  all,  let  me 
throw  out  this  observation:  I  wish  I  could 
agree  that  everyone  Is  agreed  that  we're  go- 
ing to  get  out  of  this  war  on  an  honorable 
basis,  but  I'm  afraid  that  I  can't  say  that. 
I  have  run  Into  people  who  say:  "we  don't 
care  whether  It's  honorable  or  dishonorable; 
we  don't  care  that  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans have  given  their  lives  for  a  purpose  over 
here;  let's  get  them  out  tomorrow."  Now  thU 
is  not  an  honorable  basis.  It's  a  dishonor- 
able basis.  We  have  pending  in  the  Senate  a 
so-called  "End  the  War"  amendment,  an 
amendment  609  authored  by  Senator  McGov- 
ern  and  several  others. 
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Now,  this  Is  calculated  to — I  mean  It  has 
written  into  It^-that  all  U.S.  troops  will  be 
out  of  South  Vietnam  by  July  1,  1971, 
roughly  a  year  from  now. 

I  surely  don't  question  the  good   inten- 
tions about  this  resolution,  but  I  must  say 
that  It  almost  amounts  to  a  peace  at  any 
price    proposition.    It's    saying:    "We    don't 
care  what   the   clrcvimstances   are,   whether 
its  going  to  cost  more  American  lives  be- 
cause those  that  have  been  remalnlnj  behind 
have    not    been    adequately    protected;    we 
don't  care  whether  It's  going  to  undercut 
the  whole   Vletnamlzatlon   effort;    we  don't 
care.  Just  so  they're  out  by  July  1."  And  I 
must  say  that  I  take  a  dim  view  of  that  ap- 
proach. I  don't  question  the  Intentions,  but 
to  me  It  Just  doesn't  make  sense,  and  the  l)€8t 
thinking  of  the  people  I've  talked  to.  those 
who  have  had  the  experience  over  there,  agree. 
You  can  always  find,  I  know,  you  can  al- 
ways find  m  any  army  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred   thousand    men — you're    always    going 
to  find  a  certain  number  of  dissenters.  But 
I've  been  over  there;  I've  talked  to  some  of 
these  people.  And.  you  know.  I've  talked  to 
them  In  the  hospitals,  and  there's  nothing 
like  talking  to  some  of  the  American  boys  In 
the   hospitals,   especially   those   who   are   In 
the  Intensive  care  ward  and  may  not  make 
It.  And  to  come  along  and  undo  what  they've 
paid  a  sacrifice  for.  to  me.  Is  unthinkable. 
Now,    at    the   same   time,    however,    that 
doesn't  mean  that  we  should  commit  our- 
selves to  being  over  there  for  five  or  ten  or 
twenty  years,  for  ever  more.  I  think  that  our 
commitment,   and   I'm  quite  sure  that  the 
«        President  feels  this  way.  has  been  on   the 
premise  that  the  South  Vietnamese  will  help 
themselves  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  are 
some  people  who  say:  "Oh.  the  South  Viet- 
namese don't  care  about  what's  going  on 
over    there."    Well,    the    South    Vietnamese 
have   lost    110.000   of   their  army   people   In 
this  war;  that  would  be  roughly  equivalent 
to  a  million  and  a  half  Americans,  on  a  per- 
centage of  population  basis. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  if  a  million 
and  a  half  American  boys  had  been  killed  in  a 
war  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
could  not  be  said  to  have  cared.  The  South 
Vietnamese  care  very  greatly.  That's  why 
110.000  have  been  killed  already,  not  to 
mention  the  horrible  problems  of  many  of 
the  civilians  and  refugees.  But  I  don't  think 
there's  any  intention  to  say:  "Well,  fellows. 
If  you  want  to  drag  your  feet  and  take  four 
or  five  years  to  have  Vletnamlzatlon  work, 
don't  worry.  Uncle  Sam  will  be  there  to  take 
care  of  you."  There's  no  Intention  like  that 
at  all.  And  the  whole  progress  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon. which  has  only  been  going  on  a 
little  over  a  year.  Indicates  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  don't  Intend  to  have  It  happen 
that  way,  and.  of  course,  we  don't  either. 
As  I  say,  by  next  spring,  with  another  150.000 
of  our  ground  forces  out,  that'll  mean  90  per- 
cent of  our  ground  combat  troops  out  of 
there.  And  that,  of  course.  Is  where  most  of 
our  casualties  have  come  from.  We've  had 
some  casualties,  of  course.  In  the  air  opera- 
tions and  some  of  the  logistics  operations, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  them  have  come  from 
the  gtround  combat  troops.  Now,  when  you 
get  90  percent  of  those  out  of  there,  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  our  casualties  will  be  way, 
way  down.  I  hope  they're  gone.  But  cer- 
tmiy  they'll  be  way  down.  The  next  thing 
is :  What  do  you  do  when  you  get  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  of  the  ground  forces  accomplished?  You 
have  to  get  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  air  forces 
accomplished.  That's  going  to  take  more 
time. 

It  takes  time  to  train  South  Vietnamese  to 
maintain  sophisticated  aircraft.  They  have  a 
number  of  very  fine  pilots,  but  it  takes  more 
for  an  air  force  than  to  have  somebody  who 
can  fly  a  plane;  you  have  to  maintain  It. 
There  are  complicated  mechanical  instruc- 
tions,   engineering    instructions,    and    the 


South  Vietnamese  language  cannot  absorb 
the  translation  of  these  technical  publica- 
tions, so  we  have  to  teach  the  South  Viet- 
namese English  and  then  familiarize  them 
with  these  maintenance  manuals.  And  that's 
going  to  take  another  year  to  a  year  and 
a  half. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  this  "End  the 
War"  amendment,  to  Just  pull  them  all  out 
of  there,  right  at  the  Ume  ground  force 
Vletnamlzatlon  Is  about  through,  could 
undercut  the  whole  thing  that  we've  been 
working  for.  What  Is  needed  Is  flexibility  for 
the  President,  regardless  of  who's  President, 
so  that  as  Vletnamlzatlon  is  completed  In 
the  ground  forces,  then  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
of  the  air  forces  can  be  accomplished  on  a 
phased  basis  and  on  an  orderly  basis. 

Of  course.  In  the  meantime.  I  think  every- 
one would  Uke  to  see  this  war  end  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  and  I  get  back  to  my  orig- 
inal proposition:  It  could  end  tomorrow  If 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  willing  to  enter 
into  a  cease  fire  and  into  meaningful  nego- 
tiations for  a  negotiated  settlement.  There 
are  many  knowledgeable  people  who  know 
more  about  this  than  I.  because  they've  been 
over  there  and  lived  over  there,  who  think 
that  as  Vletnamlzatlon  Increases,  goes  for- 
ward, as  the  American  casualties  go  down, 
the  North  Vietnamese  will  be  increasingly  in- 
terested in  meaningful  negotiations. 

Now.  the  trouble  with  the  "End  the  War" 
amendment  Is  that  If  you  put  a  fixed  dead- 
line of  July  1.  1971.  and  all  American  troops 
are  going  to  be  out,  you  kill  off  the  pos- 
sibilities of  negotiation.  There's  no  incen- 
tive whatsoever  for  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
negotiate.  Now  I,  for  one — and  I  think  most 
of  us — want  to  preserve  the  possibility, 
whether  it's  a  5  percent  chance,  a  10  per- 
cent chance  or  a  60-50  chance,  of  ending 
this  war  on  a  negotiated  settlement.  And 
that's  one  of  the  major  defects  In  this 
so-called   "End   the  War"  amendment. 

I  might  add  further  that  there  is  some 
possibility  it  might  pass  the  Senate.  I  don't 
think  there's  been  any  nose  counting,  but 
It's  possible  It  might  pass  the  Senate.  But 
around  Capitol  Hill,  your  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple win  tell  you  that  it  doesn't  have  a 
chance  of  passing  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. And  so  I  think  there's  a  great  amount 
of  debate,  going  on,  a  lot  of  public  agitation 
going  on.  over  what  In  my  Judgment  is  a 
most  unfortunate  amendment — well-inten- 
tioned, but  not  practical — and  I  regret  It 
very  much.  I'd  like  to  see  us  move  ahead 
Into  some  other  possible  areas  where  you 
could  have  some  bipartisan  support.  Another 
thing  that  bothers  me  about  amendment  609 
Is  that  It  has  received  some  very  imfor- 
tunate  partisan  political  coloration.  This  par- 
ticularly happened  when  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  Chairman,  Larry  O'Brien,  came 
out  and  declared  that  he  was  very  much 
for  It  and  Intimated  that  President  Nixon 
wasn't  d(ftng  a  good  Job  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  To  me.  something  like  this  ought 
to  be  about  as  far  out  of  the  partisan  polit- 
ical arena  as  you  could  get  anything.  I've 
always  operated  on  that  basis,  and  I  think 
it's  very  unfortunate  that  you've  got  par- 
tisan politics  being  played  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

iNTKBviEWEB.  There's  no  doubt,  is  there. 
Senator,  that  things  of  this  sort  are  very 
harmful  to  carrying  out  our  foreign  policy 
as  laid  down  by  the  President  and  by  the 
State  Department?  Doesnt  It  put  us  In  a  very 
non-strategic  position  from  the  standpoint 
of  China,  North  Vietnam  and  these  other 
people?  Don't  they  say,  "WeU,  the  people 
arent  behind  him.  If  we  stick  It  out  long 
enough  that  we  won't  have  to  lose  too  many 
men.  They'n  Just  get  out  and  give  It  to  us." 
That  must  be  the  Impression,  Isn't  \Xl 

Senator  Mn-uoi.  That's  the  strategy  that  I 
understand  the  North  Vietnamese  are  striv- 
ing for.  They  feel  that,  as  American  casual- 


ties go  on  and  on  and  on.  that  they  can  win 
the  war  In  Washington.  Just  Uke  they  won 
the  war  against  Prance  in  Parts.  Now.  I  must 
say  that  if  we  were  not  going  in  the  right 
direction — if  our  casualties  were  going  on  at 
about  the  same  level  as  they  did  a  year  or 
two  ago.  If  the  cost  of  the  war  was  stUl  up 
arovmd  $30  blUion.  If  we  still  had  660.000 
men  over  there — I  think  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  have  a  pretty  good  strategy. 
But  it  isn't  working  out  that  way.  The  num-. 
her  of  otu-  casualties  is  about  a  third  of 
what  It  was  two  years  ago,  about  a  half  of 
what  It  was  last  year.  And  they're  going  down. 
And,  of  course,  as  Vletnamlssatlon  goes  ahead 
and  you  bring  another  50.000  of  our  troops 
out  by  October  and  90  percent  of  our  ground 
combat  troops  out  by  next  spring.  I  think 
that  their  strategy  Is  going  to  go  out  the 
window.  And  that's  why  many  people  think 
that  as  Vletnamlzatlon  gets  nearer  and 
nearer  its  final  result,  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  be  more  Interested  In  peaceful — In  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement. 

iNTERviEWEB.  I'm  sorry  we  can't  continue. 
Senator.  It's  been  a  very  InteresUng  discus- 
sion, very  Uluminatlng.  I  hope  our  Usteners 
got  a  great  deal  out  of  it.  This  program  has 
come  to  you  from  the  nation's  capital.  Our 
guest  was  Senator  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa. 
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UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN  ON 
BRINK  OF  CATASTROPHE  IN 
TEXTILES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  crucial 
decision  will  be  made  later  this  week 
which  will  help  to  shape  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  in  the  1970's.  An  admin- 
istration witness  Is  scheduled  to  testify 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  later  this  week  to  outline  the 
status  of  the  United  States-Japanese 
textile  negotiations  and  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration's position  on  the  Mills  bill 
which  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
comprehensive  quotas  on  all  textile, 
apparel,  and  shoe  imports. 

Selig  Harrison,  of  the  Washington 
Post,  has  reported  from  Tokyo  that 
Japan's  Trade  Minister,  Kiichl  Miya- 
zawa.  warned  that  Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  on  the  brink  of  "catastrophe" 
in  their  relations.  It  seems  that  the 
United  States-Japanese  Impasse  over 
textiles  which  has  periodically  made 
the  financial  pages  only  of  the  UJS.  press 
has  consistently  been  front-page  news 
in  Japan.  Mr.  Miyazawa  has  also  stated: 

This  has  touched  upon  some  deep  nerves 
In  my  country,  something  in  the  national 
sentiment  of  the  Japanese  people.  If  this 
were  a  dispute  between  Japan  and  Indo- 
nesia it  would  be  different.  It  Is  between 
one  very  strong  country  and  another  that 
has  now  become  fairly  strong,  so  factors  of 
psychology  and  pride  are  Involved. 

It  would  not  be  farfetched  to  sug- 
gest that  the  serious  anti-American  riots 
now  taking  place  in  Japan  over  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  Japan-United 
States  security  treaty  may  be  drawing 
support  from  the  continuing  textile 
dispute. 

Mr.  President,  the  picture  fortunetely 
is  not  totally  black,  and  the  door  for  a 
mutually  aoc^table  compromise  agree- 
ment still  appears  to  remain  slightly 
ajar.  Minister  Miyaaawa  also  stated  that 
Japan  would  make  a  last  ditch  compro- 
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mlse  offer  Xo  the  United  States  this' week. 
In  charmcteitzlns  this  f orthcomlna  offer, 
Minister  Miyazawa  has  stated:      T 

We  wmnt  to  show  our  goodwill  by  iiaklng 
t-nis  oSer  even  though  we  know  that  It  may 
disappoint  Mr  Stans  and  \a  anath*na  to 
our  own  Industry.  We  want  to  make  It  clew 
that  we  did  offer  this  much  to  save  \  he  sit- 
uation even  though  we  believe  th  U  the 
United  Statea  has  no  reasonable  Justiflca- 
Uon  for  asking  ttils  of  us. 

It  would  be  In  the  interests  of  ill  in- 
dustrialiacd  nations  if  the  new.  forth- 
coming Japanese  offer  is  reasbnable 
enough  to  become  the  basis  of  terious 
negotiations.  Until  this  reasonably  offer 
is  forthcoming,  the  ball  rests  squarely 
with  Japan.  However,  it  is  worth  noting 
that,  to  date,  all  compromise  prop^>sals — 
be  they  made  by  American  business 
statesmen  like  Donald  KendaU.  \y  X}S. 
conrresslonal  leaders,  or  by  int  (rested 
ETiropeans — have  not  been  glvrn  the 
weight  they  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  the  seriousness  af  this 
matter  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
Nixon  administration  is  now  facing  its 
moment  of  truth  in  the  trade  fie  d.  The 
wrong  decision  could  result  in  letalia- 
tion.  alienation  of  the  UJ3.  key  rading 
partJiers,  and  even  a  worsening  of  the 
grave  economic  problems  we  lace  at 
home.  It  is  worth  recalling  that  I  mports 
are  an  easy  scapegoat  during  a  Ime  of 
economic  downturn,  and  that  if  im- 
ports are  made  such  a  scapegoat  the 
downturn  can  be  worsened. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Selig 
Harrison's  article,  published  n  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  J  ine  14. 
and  an  earlier  Washington  Pest  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  R«c- 
oao,  as  follows: 
(Prom    the   Washington    (D.O    Poit.    June 
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Unith)  Statis,  Japaj*  ok  BaiMK  or    'Catas- 
TaoPHK"  OM  Txmus 
(By  SeUg  S.  Harrison) 
ToKTO,  June   13. — Japan  and  thi  i  United 
States    ai«    on    the    brink    of    a    •jataatro- 
phe"  In  their  relations  recalling  the  i  conomic 
strife  of  the  pre-World  War  Two  per]  txl.  trade 
minister    Kllchl    Miyazawa    warne*     yester- 
day. . 
In  an  impassioned  appeal  for  re}  (ctlon  of 
pending  congressional  Import  quon,  legisla- 
tion  aimed   primarily   at    Tokyo,   ILyaaawa 
w»tH  In  an  Interview  that  "It  la  mC  out  o* 
place"    to    compare    the    current    year-long 
deadlock     In     trade     negoUatlons  'between 
Japan  and  the  United  State*  to  "Strikingly 
similar"    struggle*    over    textile    Unports    In 
the  tbirtlea. 

I  was  in  the  United  States  as  a  college 
boy  in  1939."  he  observed.  "I  knew  *hat  was 
in  the  air  then  In  both  of  our  cour  tries  and 
I  did  not  like  It.  I  do  not  like  what  ia 
in  the  air  now.  Of  course,  we  are  a  different 
Japan  now  with  dlflerent  Idea*,  anl  the  t«- 
lations  between  our  two  countries  have  be- 
come something  very  special.  But  «ven  good 
friends  can  never,  never  afford  to  lake  each 
other  for  granted. 

UAST  urrcH  orrrm 
Miyazawa  Indicated  that  Japan  wc  uld  make 
a  last-ditch  compromise  offer  to  tie  United 
State*  early  n«rt  week  on  the  eve  of  a  sched- 
uled June  18  appearance  by  Oommet  oe  Secre- 
tary Manilee  Stana  bef««  tba  Hc^aa  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  It  Is  unden  lood  that 


the  plan  wUl  offer  one-year  texUle  export 
curbs  by  Japan,  pending  a  multllat«ra]  agree- 
ment within  the  framework  of  tha  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (QATT). 
but  will  not  include  a  provlaloii  aoogbt  by 
the  United  States  for  automatic  continuance 
of  bilateral  restraints  in  the  event  that  mul- 
tilateral talks  fail. 

Japanese  Industry  leaders  are  adamant  In 
their  refusal  to  consider  a  commitment  be- 
yond one  year.  Miyazawa  explained,  and 
pointed  to  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  live  up  to  the  19e2  cotton  agreement  ccm- 
cluded  by  the  Kennedy  administration  as 
proof  that  Washington  will  seek  to  extend 
any  bilateral  Import  curbs  on  manmade  fi- 
bers indefinitely.  When  Japan  agreed  to  vol- 
untary curbs  on  cotton  textiles  under  the 
1982  pact,  the  United  States  pledged  that 
"since  these  measures  are  intended  to  deal 
with  the  special  problem  of  cotton  textiles, 
they  are  not  to  be  confldered  as  lending 
themselves  to  application  in  other  fields." 


NO  STAND  ANNOCNCED 

The  Nixon  administration  has  not  yet 
formally  announced  Its  stand  on  a  textile 
aiid  footwear  quota  bill  sponsored  by  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  chairman  WUbur 
Mills.  Mr.  Nixon  reportedly  told  a  delegation 
of  texlUe  Industry  and  congressional  leaders 
at  the  White  House  on  Monday  that  the 
outlook  for  a  negotiated  settlement  with 
Japan  and  other  major  texUle  exporting 
countries  was  "not  bright." 

Enactment  of  the  MUls  BUI  would  be  "the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  entire  interna- 
tional trading  system  we  have  built  In 
GATT. "  Miyazawa  said,  provoking  a  "chain 
reaction"  of  quota  moves  by  electronic  and 
auto  manufacturers  In  the  United  States 
and  demands  for  retaUation  in  both  Europe 
and  Japan. 

"This  has  touched  upon  some  deep  nerves 
In  my  country,  something  In  the  naUonal 
sentiment  of  the  Japanese  people.  If  this 
were  a  dispute  between  Jt4>an  and  Indo- 
nesia It  would  be  dlflerent.  It  U  between  one 
very  strong  country  and  another  that  has 
now  become  fairly  strong,  so  factors  of  psy- 
chology and  pride  are  Involved." 
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Whatever  the  outcome,  he  added,  "I  am 
afraid  that  the  Image  of  the  United  States 
will  be  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese 
people  because  It  la  not  felt  that  you  are 
making  Just  and  reasons  le  demands.  It  also 
is  inevitable  that  passage  of  the  Mills  bill 
would  lead  my  critics  In  Japan  to  question 
why  we  should  carry  out  our  plana  for  lib- 
eration of  trade  and  Investment  If  the  United 
States  feels  that  It  can  act  In  another  spirit." 

Miyazawa,  61,  Is  the  leading  soft -liner  in 
the  Japanese  government  on  trade  and  In- 
vestment Issues.  He  has  failed  to  find  a  com- 
promise formula  tolerable  In  the  eyes  of  re- 
calcitrant textile  Industry  leaders  during  two 
months  of  Intensive  negotiations  here,  but 
has  argued  In  cabinet  councils  that  the  Jap- 
anese government  ahould  make  Its  planned 
offer  anyway  to  avoid  the  Impression  of  in- 
transigence. If  Washington  shows  a  concili- 
atory response,  he  contends.  Prime  Minister 
Sato  win  then  be  In  a  stronger  position  to 
make  the  Industry  swallow  a  compromise, 
and  If  Washington  stands  pat,  nothing  will 
have  been  lost. 

Mlyasawa  Is  the  only  member  of  the  Sato 
cabinet  who  ^eaks  fluent  KngUsh  and  re- 
ceived this  correspondent  without  an  Inter- 
preter present. 

"We  want  to  show  our  goodwill  by  making 
this  offer  even  though  we  know  that  it  may 
dis^polnt  Mr.  Stans  and  is  anathema  to  our 
own  Industry."  he  stated.  "We  want  to  oaake 
It  clear  that  we  did  offer  this  much  to  save 
the  situation  even  though  we  believe  that 
the  United  States  has  no  reasonable  Justifl- 
cation  for  asking  this  of  us." 
Stressing  two  more  major  areas  of  "seri- 


ous mlstinderstandlng*'  apparent  in  diacua- 
slons  with  the  United  States  since  Secretary 
Stans  paid  hi*  first  visit  to  Tokyo  In  May, 
1969,  Miyazawa  said  that  import*  of  man- 
made  fibers  from  Japan  represented  only  1 
per  cent  of  total  consumption  In  the  United 
States  during  1969.  and  that  It  U  "obviously 
an  overstatement  to  say  that  this  causes  In- 
Jury  or  even  the  threat  of  Injury  to  your 
textile  industry." 

An  even  more  basic  misunderstanding,  he 
continued,  lies  in  the  American  belief  that 
the  Japanese  government  can  compel  textile 
makers  here  to  go  along  with  Its  desires, 
since  •'we  have  no  legal  Instruments  enabling 
us  to  force  our  will  on  them.  We  have  to  get 
them  to  agree,  to  acquiesce.  If  the  United 
States  understands  these  two  points,  then 
it  will  be  clear  that  our  offer  Is  In  a  spirit  of 
goodwill  and  good  faith." 

A  BKrnSR  PROPOSAL 

When  foreign  secretary  Michael  Stewart 
visited  Japan  In  April,  Miyazawa  disclosed, 
Stewart  proposed  that  Japan  and  Britain  co- 
sponsor  a  meeting  of  major  exporting  coun- 
tries on  the  textile  problem.  But  Japan  de- 
clined both  this  offer  and  another  from  the 
European  Economic  Community  because 
"we  didn't  want  to  gang  up  against  the 
United  States.  We  consciously  avoided  this 
to  show  our  good  faith.  We  argued  that  agree- 
ment in  substance  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  should  precede  multilateral 
moves." 

Rejection  of  the  British  move  was  In  the 
spirit  of  an  assurance  given  by  Prime  Mini- 
ster Sato  In  his  talks  with  Preaident  Nixon 
last  November  that  Japan  would  "do  Its  ut- 
most" to  work  out  a  bilateral  settlement  with 
the  United  States  reflecting  the  "Intimate" 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  Miy- 
azawa aald. 

The  newspaper  Asahl  Shlmbun  said  yester- 
day that  the  Japanese  compromise  offer  was 
cabled  to  ambassador  Takeso  Shlmodda  for 
presentation  to  the  United  States  following 
a  meeting  Thursday  between  Sato,  Mlya- 
za«-a  and  foreign  minister  Kilchl  Alchl. 


Lnirr  to  cooovtmx  demonstration 

Miyazawa  avoided  the  use  of  the  word 
"final"  to  describe  the  expected  offer.  But  he 
said  that  "there  Is  a  limit  beyond  which  we 
cannot  conunlt  ourselves,  a  limit  to  what 
we  can  do  as  a  maximum  show  of  goodwill. 
That  is  not  threatening  anybody.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple statement  of  what  we  can  do  and  not 
do.  It  would  be  a  diplomatic  lie  to  prom- 
ise something  to  the  United  States  that  we 
could  not  hope  to  get  our  Industry  to  accept." 

It  la  understood  that  government  leader* 
envisage  export  curbs  during  the  one-year 
bilateral  restraint  period  permitting  an  In- 
crease over  1969  Japanese  export  levels  to  the 
U3.  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  average  annual 
growth  In  U.S.  constunptlon  of  manmade  fi- 
bers during  an  agreed-on  recent  period.  One 
widely-mentioned  plan  would  base  this  aver- 
age on  the  past  three  to  five  years. 

In  addition  to  the  term  of  poeslble  curbs 
and  the  export  levels  permissible,  Japan  and 
the  United  SUtes  are  also  at  odds  over 
whether  the  proposed  curb*  should  be  ap- 
plied on  a  blanket  basl*  or  only  on  specified 
Items.  The  gfovemment  plan  a-ould  reportedly 
exclude  Item*  not  produced  In  the  United 
State*  on  the  argument  that  Imports  in  these 
area*  do  not  Infllot  damage  to  the  domestic 
indtistry  under  GATT  criteria. 

"The  gap  between  u*  at  the  moment  1* 
great."  Miyazawa  concluded,  "but  there  Is 
still  a  little  time  in  which  we  can  act  to 
avoid  catastrophe."  When  critic*  In  the  tex- 
tile Industry  and  the  ruling  Liberal  Demo- 
cratic party  "talk  to  me  about  humiliation. 
I  remind  them  of  the  record  of  relation*  be- 
tween our  two  countrle*  and  of  how  much 
w*  owa  the  United  SUtea.  I  aak  them  which 
Is  more  humiliating,  to  owe  aomethlng  or  to 
give  something?" 


IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  April  12. 
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A  WXATHXRVANE  CHOICE  ON  TRADE 

For  more  than  a  year  Mr.  Nixon  ha* 
wavered  between  sectional  and  special-Inter- 
est demands  for  trade  protection,  and  the 
broader  national  Interest  in  freer  trade. 
Now— m  the  textile  dispute  with  Japan- 
he  is  at  his  administration's  first  moment  of 
truth  on  this  critical  Usue.  If  he  caves  in  to 
his  political  creditors  In  Southern  textile 
states,  he  will  be  beckoning  a  protectionist 
wave  that  will  probably  sweep  far  beyond 
textiles  and  that  also  will  probably  doom  his 
own  trade  bill.  A  major  trade  war  Is  regarded 
by  experts  as  a  real  possibility.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  takes  advantage  of  the  mod- 
erate option  open  to  him,  his  administra- 
tion stands  a  good  chance  of  riding  out  the 
rough  trade  storms  ahead. 

In  the  campaign  Mr.  Nixon  promised  Strom 
Thurmond  to  limit  Imports  of  man-made 
and  woolen  textiles  from  Japan,  and  upon 
election  he  dispatched  his  Commerce  Secre- 
tary to  Tokyo  (and  other  East  Asian  points) 
to  make  his  promise  good.  But  Japan,  Its  gov- 
ernment more  nationalistic  and  Its  legisla- 
ture more  textlle-mlnded  than  at  any  time 
since  the  war,  dug  In  Its  heels.  The  mood 
grew  Intolerably  bitter  on  both  sides  and 
progress  seemed  completely  balked  until 
Donald  Kendall  of  the  liberal  Emergency 
Committee  on  American  Trade  proposed  a 
compromise.  The  Japanese  government,  al- 
beit reluctantly,  accepted  the  Kendall  plan 
as  a  basis  for  continuing  talks.  The  American 
government,  however,  so  far  has  not  accepted 
this  plan.  Senator  Javits  is  manfully  strug- 
gling to  put  the  administration's  own  best 
foot  forward  for  It,  but  the  industry-oriented 
Commerce  Department  Is  holding  the  other 
foot  back. 

The  plain  requirement  is,  as  Mr.  Javits 
states,  presidential  Intercession.  Everybody 
Interested  In  world  trade  Is  watching  the 
White  House  intently  to  see  how  It  handles 
this  weathervane  case.  Protectionists  In  Con- 
gress are  poised  to  exploit  a  sign  of  weakness. 
Over-all  relations  with  Japan,  the  country 
the  United  States  hopes  to  make  its  main 
Asian  partner,  are  to  a  large  extent  In  the 
balance.  The  Kendall  plan — a  freeze  on  im- 
ports for  a  year  while  a  presidential  com- 
mlssloh  makes  a  case-by-case  determination 
of  Import  Injury — offers  a  reasonable  way 
out.  It  remains  only  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  decide 
whether  the  nation's  stake  in  expanding  In- 
ternational trade  Is  of  higher  value  than  a 
political  debt. 


THE    FUTURE    OF    DULLES 
INTERNATIONAL    AIRPORT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  interesting  article  entitled 
"Stretch  Jet  Key  at  Dulles,"  written  by 
William  N.  Curry,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Jime  11.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stretch   Jet  Key   at   Dcixaa 
(By  William  N.  Curry) 

At  1:23  on  a  recent  Svinday  afternoon,  a 
four-engine  Pan  American  Jet  rolled  down 
the  runways  at  Dulles  International  Airport, 
pointed  Its  nose  at  the  hazy  sky  and  became 
airborne,  on  ite  way  to  Guatemala  City. 

Then  there  was  one  Jetliner  left  at  the 
$110-mUllon  Dulles  International — an  O. 
Roy  Chalk  Trans-Caribbean  Jet  from  Puerto 
Rico.  A  woman  who  had  put  a  dime  In  the 
coin-op  binoculars  on  the  observation  deck 
called  out  to  a  friend,  "Come  here,  Polly,  all 
you  can  see's  a  bunch  of  trucks." 

In  the  Bky,  an  Eastern  Air  Lines  DC-9  was 


making  practice  runs  on  a  deserted  Dulles 
runway  a^d  a  few  gnat-sized  private  planes 
seemed  to  be  playing  touch-and-go  on  the 
concrete  stripe. 

A  man  with  a  home  movie  camera  wan- 
dered around  the  observation  deck  looking 
for  something  to  photograph. 

That  day.  like  all  but  one  other,  there  was 
no  spectacular  skyjacking  drama  to  give  the 
airport  a  few  hours  of  attention. 

To  be  stire,  Dulles  International,  seques- 
tered In  rural  farmland  on  the  western  edge 
of  Fairfax  County,  does  have  Ite  peak  traffic 
hours.  But  Its  empty,  cavernous  terminal.  Its 
nonjammlng  auto  traffic.  Its  unmanned 
ticket  counters,  lU  time-killing  skycaps  and 
its  deserted  restaurant  contrast  sharply  with 
Washington  National  Airport  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon. 

There,  plane  after  plane  Is  lined  up  by  the 
terminal  In  some  phase  of  loading  or  unload- 
ing, people  thread  their  way  through  the 
crowded  termUaals,  cars  dent  their  way 
around  the  traffic  circle,  long  queues  pro- 
trude from  ticket  counters  and  waitresses 
sctirry  in  the  airport  restaurant. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  Washing- 
ton National  handled  10,051,906  passengers 
while  Dulles  accommodated  2,006,274.  That 
year  many  of  the  conceeslon  stands  at  Dulles 
made  a  profit  for  the  first  time.  The  airport 
opened  in  November,  1962. 

During  1969,  there  were  225.609  takeoffs 
and  landings  by  air  carriers  at  National,  61,- 
535  at  Dulles. 

Dulles  is  getting  busier.  In  1965.  863,435 
passengers  passed  through  Its  gates.  But  the 
same  year.  National  was  processing  6,544,081 
and  Baltimore's  Friendship  more  than  1.6 
million. 

And  by  1980,  It  Is  estimated,  Dulles  will 
have  a  29  per  cent  share  of  the  Washington 
area  tirport  business  while  National  and 
Friendship  each  has  36  per  cent.  Now  Dulles 
has  only  13  per  cent  of  the  passengers. 

To  sum  up,  of  all  the  airline  passengers 
who  arrived  at  or  departed  from  National, 
Dulles  and  Baltimore  Friendship,  two-third* 
did  so  at  National. 

It  is  this  disproportionate  activity  (and 
the  Jet  noise  and  fumes  that  go  with  It)  that 
has  prompted  civic  groups,  planning  com- 
missions and  some  congressmen  to  urge  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (PAA)  to 
order  that  many  fights  be  transfered  from 
National  to  Dulles. 

But  so  far  they  have  not  made  much  head- 
way. And  a  recent  decision  by  FAA  admin- 
istrator John  H.  Shaffer  to  finaUy  allow 
stretched  Jets  (longer  fuselages,  more  pas- 
senger seats)  Into  National  may  complicate 
things. 

An  FAA  staff  study  obtained  by  Sen.  WU- 
llam  B.  Spong  (D-Va.)  asserts,  "Under  pres- 
■  ent  circumstances,  the  critical  point  In  the 
growth  of  Dulles  will  occur  when  restrictions 
at  National  force  the  transfer  of  significant 
service,  particularly  to  Chicago,  from  Na- 
tional to  Dulles. 

"In  our  Judgment  that  day  Is  not  far  off 
now.  But  the  decision  to  admit  the  stretch 
Jet  to  National  (setting  the  precedent  for 
even  larger  air  buses)  wUl  postpone  that  day 
Indefinitely." 

In  other  words,  the  FAA  prediction  last 
November  that  by  1980  Dulles  would  handle 
11.38  million  passengers  Is  In  doubt.  And  the 
growth  of  National's  passenger  load  would 
exceed  the  1980  projection  of  16.4  million  a 
year. 

The  use  of  a  stretch  jet  enables  an  airline 
to  carry  more  passengers  at  roughly  the  same 
cost  as  flying  a  regular  Jet.  Thus,  it  was  fore- 
cast that  when  an  airline  found  It  could 
make  more  money  by  flying  a  stretch  jet  out 
of  Dulles  than  by  using  a  regular  Jet  at 
National,  many  flights  would  be  switched  to 
Dulles. 

So  the  FAA  study  concluded  that  allowing 
stretch  Jets  at  National  would  mean  "in- 
definite poe^onement  of  the  day  when  a 


major  air  carrier  would  be  motivated  to 
transfer  significant  service"  out  of  National. 

■The  hard,  cold  facts  are  that  the  stretch 
Boeing  727  cannot  be  employed  profitably  at 
Na':lonal  without  substantially  altering  the 
prospects  for  growth  of  D\(lies  and  Friend- 
ship," the  study  said. 

At  1:43  on  a  recent  Sunday  afternoon,  a 
United  Air  Unes  Boeing  727  from  Kansas 
City  touched  Its  wheels  to  the  runways, 
coasted  almost  to  a  stop  and  then  rolled  to 
a  boarding  gate.  Now  there  were  two  plane* 
again  at  Dulles  International  Airport. 


CONVERSION  OF  GARBAGE  TO  OIL 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  we  as  a 
Nation  are  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
many  low-cost  materials  of  short-dura- 
tion utilization.  As  a  result,  we  are  facing 
an  increasingly  overabundant  supply  of 
municipal  waste.  This  urban  refuse  is  not 
only  a  major  environmental  problem,  but 
the  associated  costs  of  disposal  are  high, 
and  the  apparent  waste  of  potentially  re- 
usable minerals  are  appalling.  Scientists 
and  engineers  m  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
as  reported  in  the  Jime  1970  issue  of  In- 
dustrial Research,  appear  to  be  making 
significant  progress  in  their  efforts  to  as- 
sist in  the  solution  of  thl6  moimting 
waste  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lest  We  Forget — Convehttnc  Garback 
to  On- 

Pittsburgh. — Interior  Department  scien- 
tists, who  late  last  year  started  experimental- 
ly producing  oil  from  garbage  and  waste 
paper,  have  significantly  improved  and  re- 
duced the  cost  of  the  process. 

A  ton  of  wet  urban  refuse — minus  bottles 
and  cans — now  can  be  converted  Into  a  little 
more  than  one  barrel  of  crude  oU  by  treating 
it  at  1,500  psl  with  carbon  monoxide  and 
steam  at  250  C.  Earlier  conversions  required 
6.000  psl.  370  C,  and  higher  concentration* 
of  carbon  monoxide,  all  of  which  greatly  In- 
creased process  cost. 

Last  year's  experiments,  conducted  by  re- 
search chemists  at  the  Pittsbtirgh  Coal  Re- 
search Center  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  yielded 
a  benzene-soluble  oil  as  the  filial  product. 
Latest  tests  have  produced  a  thicker,  acetone- 
soluble  oil.  This  change  Is  attributed  to  the 
use  of  lower  pressures,  temperatures,  and 
CO  concentrations. 

The  recent  tests,  also  have  confirmed  earlier 
results  that  oil  converted  from  garbage  Is 
low  In  sulfur — about  0.1%.  Low-sulfur  fuels 
are  particularly  valuable  for  reducing  sul- 
fur dioxide  pollution.  Nitrogen  content  Is 
relatively  high  (2  to  3%),  however,  and  wlU 
have  to  be  reduced  before  the  oil  would  be 
suitable  for  refining  Into  gasoline. 

The  experimental  conversion  process  also 
works  on  wood  by-products  and  sewage 
sludge.  Oil  yields  In  this  case  have  about  the 
same  nitrogen  content  as  the  oil  from  gar- 
bage, but  the  sulfur  I*  sUghtly  higher,  about 
0.5  or  O.fU. 


WHO  CAN  AFFORD  THE  SST? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidait.  a 
column  published  recently  in  the  Chicago 
Sun  Times  puts  the  SST  program  in  Just 
the  proj>er  perspective.  The  column 
points  out  that  the  UB.  airlines  are  al- 
ready overcommitted  on  the  new  jumbo 
jets,  and  that  some  of  the  orders  may 
have  to  be  canceled.  It  Is  clear  that  un- 
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less  the  airline  Industry  e«n  pull  | 
the  financial  tallqiln  It  has  been 
encing  lately.  It  will  not  come  close  to 
being  able  to  put  up  the  money  tpr  the 
new  SST's  wh«n  they  come  alon4. 

The  column  also  describes  aj  tape- 
recorded  statement  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  prepared  for  dissemi- 
nation by  phone.  Anyone  calling  a  tpecial 
niryiber  would  hear  a  message  jus^ylng 
thtf  SST  In  terms  of  the  number  af  Jobs 
that  could  be  saved.  As  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times  notes,  "saved  from  what?"  Need- 
less to  say.  Dial-an-SST  does  not  h|ive  an 
answer  for  this.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  column  entitled  "Wlko  can 
afford  the  SST?"  be  printed  ii  the 
Rxcoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Who   Can   ArroaD  thx  SST? 
(By   WUIlam   Hlses) 

WASHXNCTON. — By  tb«  t>arest  of 
late  last  montli.  tbe  AlbatroM  (as  the  super- 
sonic transport  airplane,  or  SST,  Is  socdetlmes 
called)  survived  a  test  In  Congress,  perhape 
to  fly  on  some  remote  day.  | 

But  the  outcome  of  the  vote  In  the|  House 
on  May  27  should  provide  food  for  tl|ought, 
and  give  tbe  Albatross'  sponsars  occa^on  to 
wonder  whether  this  eminently  nonv-essen- 
tlal  project  can  survive  another  attacl|  by  its 
growing  body  of  opponents. 

Sitting  as  committee  of  the  whole 
aider  Items  In  the  Department  of 
portatlon  budget,  the  House  defeated 
tlon  to  strike  (390  mUUon  allocated 
SST.  The  vote  was  too  close  for  SST 
nents'  cocnfart':  170-163;  a  switch 
eight  lukewarm  Congressmen  woul 
killed  the  program. 

It  was  obTloua  that  the  SST's  s|^nsors 
were  running  scared  even  before  tbt  vote. 
Now  that  they  have  sampled  the  sentiment 
of  Congress,  the  plane's  lobbyists  ^an  be 
relied  on  to  Intensify  their  propaganda  cam- 
paign in  an  effort  to  defeat  a  slmUar  i^aneu- 
ver  when  the  transportation  budget  isaches 
tbe  Senate. 

Tbe  lobbying  has  been  spearheaded  by  tbe 
Transportation  Department  In  reepaoM  to 
the  well-known  fact  that  a  mother  tl|«r  has 
not  1-lOth  of  the  ferocity  of  a  bunauorat 
wboae  empire  Is  threatened.  Late  last  inonth 
the  department  put  out  an  ottcial  statement 
answering  crlUclsm  of  the  SST  project  with 
the  rather  sweeping  assertion  that  "n<toe  has 
any  substantial  basis  in  fact."  | 

lliat  was  only  i>art  of  It.  Undersecretary 
of  Transportation  James  IC  Beggs  slfned  a 
letter  to  tbe  New  York  Times  alleging  "some 
rather  serious  inaccuracies"  In  an  e4ltorial 
(adverse,  of  course)  about  the  SST.  l!he  de- 
partment, following  up  Its  contentloli  that 
aU  criticism  of  tbe  Albatross  is  "spetrlous," 
launched  a  propaganda  counterattacll  play- 
ing on  popular  concern  over  the  shaklhees  of 
the  economy.  | 

In  a  tape-recorded  statement  neariy  two 
minutes  long,  which  could  be  beard  t>y  dial- 
ing a  well-pubUdzed  number  In  Washing- 
ton, a  dulcet- voiced  girl  said : 

"If  the  SST  prototype  program  Is  success- 
ful. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  jobs  of 
more  than  60,000  production  workets  and 
another  300,000  Jobs  in  allied  services  pill  be 
saved." 

Saved  frcm  wbatf  Sb«  did  not  sa; 

But  perhaps  all  the  maneuvering  xko  and 
con  in  Wasiiington  will  have  less  effect  on  the 
SST*B  fate  titan  what  is  going  on  tn  tha 
aviation  Industry  today— eight  years,  by  the 


i 


most    eooAdent   asttmate,    before   tb^ 
SSn  win   be  baoUnc  r*««Bu« 


first 


This  la  tbe  unhappy  proflt-and-loss  posltloa 
of  the  airline  industry,  which  Is  bead  over 
iMSls  Tn  debt  for  a  new  generation  of  alr> 
planes  and  probably  wont  be  ready  for  an- 
other vast  capital  ouUay  In  tbe  1970s. 

The  Air  Transport  Association  spokesman 
for  the  U.S.  airlines  warned  on  Uay  26  that 
soBoe  orders  for  the  new  Jumlx>  Jets  may 
have  to  be  cancelled.  ATA's  annual  compila- 
tion of  "facts  and  figures'  shows  tiiat  the 
13  major  U.S.  carriers  are  committed  for  (6.6 
billion  worth  of  new  equipment  in  the  next 
three  years,  the  bulk  being  for  Boeing  747s 
at  $22  million  each  and  Lockheed  L-lOll  and 
Douglas  DC-10  trijets  at  $16-18  million  each. 

The  airlines  say  they  mxist  have  a  fare  in- 
crease over  and  at>ove  the  10.10  per  cent  they 
received  In  two  tilkes  last  year.  This  may  be 
self-defeating  because  historically  the  car- 
riers iiave  found  tiiat  the  way  to  fill  air- 
plane seats  is  to  sell  ttiem  more  ctieaply. 

The  financial  position  of  the  airlines  may 
render  tbe  Albatross  as  dead  as  the  dodo  by 
the  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  start  liiring 
those  350.000  workers  whose  Jobs  wlU  sup- 
posedly he  "saved"  by  tills  glganUc  tech- 
nological WPA.  If  Uils  can  be  conveyed  to 
Congress  before  final  action  on  the  trans- 
portation budget.  perti^M  it  will  be  possible 
to  give  this  tired  bird  a  decent  burial. 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  LOSS 
OP  FREEDOM  BY  BALTIC  COUN- 
TRIES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  30  years 
ago  today,  the  armies  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia. 

The  brave  people  of  the  Baltic  States 
must  not  be  forgotten  by  those  of  us  for- 
tunate enough  to  retain  our  freedom  In 
this  dangerous  century.  In  fact,  we 
should  all  leam  a  lesson  from  their  cur- 
rent plight. 

It  is  very  easy  to  lose  freedom.  It  la 
terribly  hard  to  win  it  back.  It  is  much 
easier  to  preserve  despotism  than  liberty, 
especially  when  despotism  is  backed  by 
the  tanks  and  bayonets  of  the  Red  army. 
This  is  the  army  that  Is  enforcing  des- 
potism throughout  Eastern  Europe  to- 
day, and  which  would  be  enforcing  des- 
potism In  every  town  and  hamlet  of  Eu- 
rope today  were  It  not  for  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  the  United  States. 

We  must  hope  that  the  dark  despotism 
that  exists  wherever  the  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  extends  will  not  endure 
forever.  And  we  must  Join  with  all 
frtoids  of  the  Baltic  peoples  In  calling 
on  world  public  opinion  to  censure  the 
Soviet  Union  for  Its  continuing  criminal 
occupation  of  these  countries. 


A  SALUTE  TO  JULIAN  ROSS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  our  Gov- 
ernment's policy  of  fostering  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  Nation's  5!i  million 
small  business  firms  would  Indeed  be  a 
mock  effort  without  support  from  those 
individuals  in  Oovernment  and  Industry 
who  are  strongly  committed  to  this  pol- 
icy. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many 
people  regard  our  national  small  business 
policy  as  a  political  gesture  not  to  be 
taken  seriously.  But  Congress  established 
a  small  business  policy  for  our  Govern- 
ment, for  sound  economic  and  social  rea- 
sons, and  we  must  rely  on  cognizant 
Government  ofBciaU  to  ln^>lement  the 
p(dicy. 


I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
one  individued  who,  as  a  public  servant, 
has  had  the  task  of  getting  the  job  done 
for  the  small  business  program  in  one  of 
our  defense  agencies. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  I  speak  is 
Julian  P.  Ross,  who  Is  retiring  from  Oov- 
ernment service  as  Small  Business  Ad- 
viser for  the  Defense  Supply  Agency.  Mr. 
Ross  has  been  in  Government  service 
since  1942;  for  the  last  25  years  he  has 
worked  in  the  Government  purchasing 
system,  serving  between  the  years  1945 
and  1962  as  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of 
Procurement,  Army  OfHce  of  Quarter- 
master General;  Staff  Director  of  the 
Armed  Services  Textile  and  Apparel  Pro- 
curement Agency  Directorate;  and  Act- 
ing Director  of  Business  Services  and 
Chief  of  Small  Business,  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  He  has  served  as 
Small  Business  Adviser  for  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  since  1962. 

Few  people  recognize  the  responsibili- 
ties that  our  Government  employees  in- 
volved In  purchasing  activities  are  asked 
to  bear.  These  people  are  entrusted  with 
and  authorized  to  spend  billions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  and  are  accountable  for 
buying  the  best  for  the  Government  at 
the  lowest  price.  Mr.  Ross  not  only  had 
to  be  concerned  with  protecting  the  in- 
terest of  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payer: he  was  also  charged  with 
looking  after  the  Interests  of  small  Gov- 
ernment contractors. 

I  should  say  that  is  quite  a  Job  for  a 
man  to  perform  adequately.  But  I  would 
not  be  talking  about  Julian  Ross  today 
had  he  merely  performed  his  Job  "ade- 
quately." He  brought  tenacity  and  imagi- 
nation to  bear  against  all  of  the  com- 
plexities and  frustrations  of  his  Job  of 
promoting  small  business  ccaitractlng, 
and  his  record  of  performance  testifies 
to  the  success  of  his  efforts. 

I  know  that  many  Senators  are  aware 
of  the  fine  record  of  small  business  con- 
tract awards  that  is  held  by  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency.  I  know  that  many  are 
aware  of  tbe  courteous  and  effective 
manner  in  which  the  D6A  small  business 
ofBce  responds  to  congressional  Inquiries. 
Many  of  us  have  had  cases  Involving 
small  firms  under  contract  to  E>SA  which 
needed  to  cut  through  the  maze  of  bu- 
reaucratic redtape,  which  needed  some- 
one to  listen  sjnnpatheticaUy,  which 
needed  help  beyond  that  provided  by  ar- 
bitrary procurement  rules;  which  needed 
all  this  to  be  able  to  get  the  contract 
work  done  on  time  so  that  no  one  would 
lose — neither  the  contractor  nor  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  chairman  of  the  SmeJl  Business 
Committee.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Ross'  of- 
fice give  that  extra  bit  of  help  many 
times  for  our  committee.  Its  members, 
and  to^Members  of  the  S«iate  as  a 
whole. mnd  not  begrudgingly.  Just  be- 
cause it  was  expected,  but  because  there 
was  a  Job  to  be  done — the  Job  of  some- 
times running  interference  for  small 
contractors,  sometimes  guiding,  some- 
times counseling,  and  always,  always. 
doln^  a  selling  job  to  buying  officials 
that  small  firms  can  do  Uie  Job  If  given 
the  opportunities. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  Julian  Ross  • 
fulfilling  retirement,  »nd  I  thank  him 
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for  a  Job  well  done  in  service  to  his 
coimtry.  I  know  that  his  example  as  a 
man  who  was  not  afraid  to  commit  him- 
self strongly  to  his  Job  will  influence 
all  who  worked  with  him  for  many  years 
to  come. 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  SUPPORTS 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal is  among  the  growing  number  of 
newspapers  urging  Senate  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention.  In  an  editorial, 
dated  June  5,  the  paper  notes  that — 

A  great  nation  that  Is  a  party  to  more  than 
4,000  treaties  stUl  perversely  spurns  one  that 
merely  renounces  the  unthinkable. 

The  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

A  nation  that  refuses  to  take  the  pledge 
against  such  an  Inhuman  crime  among  na- 
tions can  only  appear  to  want  the  weapon  In 
Its  arsenal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Journal  editorial 
should  serve  to  remind  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate  that  our  failure  to  ratify  the 
convention  can  only  hurt  the  Nation's 
credibility  at  a  time  when  confidence  in 
the  Nation's  principles  is  most  impor- 
tant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  portions 
of  the  Journal  editorial  entitled  "Do  We 
Support  Genocide?"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Do  We  Support  Genocide? 

A  great  nation  that  is  party  to  more  than 
4,000  treaties  still  perversely  spurns  one  that 
merely  renounces  the  unthinkable.  After  21 
years,  the  continued  U.S.  nonacceptance  of 
the  UN  Genocide  Convention  not  only 
shames  this  nation  but  Insults  the  75  sister 
nations  that  hare  long  subscribed  to  It.  The 
US   looks   silly   and   suspect. 

t*st  year  President  Nixon  revived  the 
issue  by  properly  resubmitting  the  treaty  to 
the  Senate  and  urging  ratification.  Sen. 
Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  has  been  taking  the 
floor  to  remind  the  Senate  of  Its  ratifica- 
tion duty  every  single  day  It  Is  In  session.  New 
hearings  by  a  foreign  relations  subcommit- 
tee have  raised  hope. 

Prom  the  outset  In  1949  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  maintained  the  prin- 
cipal blockade  with  twisted  and  outdated 
legalisms,  despite  all  the  secretaries  of 
state  and  attorneys  general  who  have  re- 
peatedly discredited  all  objections  and  fears. 
AU  ABA  sections  having  cognizance  of 
the  subject  matter,  along  with  the  current 
ABA  president,  hare  recently  sought  to 
reverse  Its  embarrassing  position.  That  hope- 
fulness was  dashed  In  Febn.iary  by  a  130  to 
126  adverse  vote  of  the  ABA  House  of  Dele- 
gates. 

Genocide  Is  a  systematic  national  policy 
of  exterminating  a  whole  ethnic,  racial  or 
religious  group.  The  United  States  Itself  led 
the  UN  to  call  unanimously  for  its  formal 
outlawry.  When  the  genocldal  horrors  of 
German  Nazism  were  being  freshly  exposed. 
A  nation  that  refuses  to  take  the  pledge 
against  such  an  Inhuman  crime  among  na- 
tions can  only  appear  to  want  the  weapon 
in  Its  arsenal.  Our  small  company  outside  the 
ipale  Includes,  for  Instance,  racist  South 
Africa. 

This  country  is  making  Itself  look  as  If 
it  were  really  afraid  that  It  might  be  accused 
of  genocide,  with  no  successftU  defense.  The 
continued  refusal  to  ratify  almost  confesses 
that. 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LOSS 
OP  FREEDOM  BY  BALTIC  COUN- 
TRIES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my  ded- 
icated colleague  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  was  unavoidably  detained  in 
the  State  today  following  several  week- 
end appearances  there,  but  he  has  not 
forgotten  a  very  important  item  which 
he  had  placed  on  his  agenda  for  today 
in  the  Senate. 

The  item  is  important  not  for  its 
pleasance  but  rather  for  its  tragedy  in 
the  liistory  of  man,  and  for  the  courage 
it  takes  to  remind  the  world  of  its  past 
errors  in  order  that  those  mistakes  are 
not  made  again  by  men  who  are  free  or 
in  whose  hands  the  freedom  of  them- 
selves and  others  rests. 

Senator  Curtis  has  asked  me  to  bring 
to  the  Senate  the  remarks  which  he  had 
prepared  for  delivery  here  today  on  the 
occasion  of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
invasion  and  enslavement  of  the  Baltic 
countries — Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Eis- 
tonia— by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  present  my  colleague's  message  with 
my  full  endorsement,  Mr.  President,  as 
a  solemn  reminder  of  the  high  price  of 
freedom  once  it  is  lost,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Curtis,  30th  Anni- 
versary  OF   Loss   OP   Freedom   by   Baltic 

Countries 

Mr.  President,  some  national  anniversaries 
are  In  reality  tragedies,  but  they  must  be 
marked  and  remembered  If  we  believe  in 
freedom  and  self-determination. 

June  15,  1970  is  such  an  anniversary.  It 
Is  now  thirty  years  since  the  Soviet  Union 
Invaded,  occupied  and  demolished  the  three 
Independent  Baltic  countries,  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

On  June  15.  1940,  as  part  of  their  cynical 
deal  with  the  Nazis,  the  Russian  Communist 
armies  marched  Into  the  Baltic  nations. 

Thereafter,  the  world  had  the  first  demon- 
stration of  what  is  still  a  favorite  Soviet 
political  charade:  "Elections"  were  held 
under  the  benign  influence  of  Russian  troops, 
guns  and  tanks.  The  people  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  were  then  Informed  they 
had  voted  to  surrender  their  Independence 
In  favor  of  life  In  the  Soviet  anthlU. 

The  Ru-sslan  Communist  leaders  put  the 
lie  almost  Immediately  to  their  own  propa- 
ganda. 

If  the  Baltic  peoples  had  so  easily  and 
eagerly  consented  to  submerge  themselves  in 
the  Soviet  Empire,  why  did  their  new  rulers 
feel  It  necessary  to  drag  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Baits  off  m  cattle  cars  and  dump 
them  Into  the  Arctic  and  Siberia? 

Why  has  this  brutal  policy  continued  until 
today? 

Why,  since  June  15.  1940,  have  Lithuania. 
tAtvIa  and  Estonia  literally  lost  more  than 
one  fourth  of  their  entire  population? 

Because  the  Baltic  peoples  never  consented 
to  this  fraudulent  union,  and  have  continued 
to  resist  in  one  w?y  or  another  ever  since. 

Nor  has  the  l3overnment  of  the  United 
States  ever  recognized  the  seizure  and  forced 
"annexation"  of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia. 

To  our  credit,  we  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  former  free  governments 
of  the  Baltic  peoples. 

All  Presidents,  since  June  15,  1940,  from 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
have  firmly  held  to  the  nonrecognitlon  of 


the  Illegal  occupation  of  the  Baltic  States 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Just  as  noteworthy.  Congress  hAS  adopted 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  calling  for 
freedom  for  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia. 
ThU  is  our  declaratlcjn  that  we  wlU  not 
forget  these  brave  peoples  and  that  we  will 
continue  to  urge  our  President  to  direct  the 
attention  of  world  opinion  at  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  forums  to 
the  denial  of  tbe  right  of  self-determination 
for  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  has  Increased  to  over  120  nations, 
with  the  greatest  increase  In  small  member- 
ship occurlng  during  the  last  decade. 

Without  exception  all  of  these  new  na- 
tions were  former  commonwealths  or  colo- 
nies controlled  at  one  time  by  Governments 
of  Western  Europe. 

There  are  few  vestiges  remaining  of  what 
w.is  once  labelled  Western  Colonialism. 

But  colonialism  Is  not  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  Soviet  collosus  stands  astride  a  great 
empire.  MUUons  of  people  have  been  made 
subject  to  the  new  Imperialism.  Moscow  has 
become  the  capital  of  20th  century  colonial- 
ism. 

It  is  t  aglc  and  Ironic  that  as  former  col- 
onies '.:i  ."ifrlca  and  Asia  emerge  into  natlon- 
hoofi,  and  take  their  place  in  the  United 
Nations,  other  ancient  and  honorable  pec^le, 
such  as  those  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia remain  imprisoned  In  the  Soviet 
Empire. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  that  these  new  na- 
tions, so  proud  of  their  hard-won  Independ- 
ence, and  so  outspokenly  anti-ct^bnlal  In 
their  outlook,  should  lead  the  fight  to  expose 
and  penalize  Soviet  colonialism. 

Across  half  the  globe,  the  Soviet  empire 
sprawls — enslaving  not  j\ist  the  Baltic  na- 
tions, but  peoples  of  East  and  Central  Asia, 
of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  BalkanSj^  East  Central 
Europe. 

Let  us  resolve  to  keep  this  record  of  repres- 
sion and  colonialism,  of  enslavement  and 
actual  genocide,  beiore  the  free  Governments 
of  all  the  world,  and  before  the  United 
Nations. 

Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  have  kept 
alive  their  culture,  their  identity  and  their 
love  of  freedom  despite  Implacable  attempts 
to  submerge  them. 

It  Is  our  duty  to  take  their  message  which 
comes  from  l>elilnd  the  Iron  Curtain,  to 
amplify  it  and  broadcast  it  aU  over  the  free 
world. 

These  unwilling  Soviet  colonies  must  know 
we  support  them,  that  we  abhor  the  deeds  of 
their  foreign  masters,  and  that  we  wUl  never 
cease  to  protest  the  tyranny  of  Soviet  co- 
lonialism. 


RESIGNATION  OP  DR.  JAMES  E. 
ALLEN  AS  U.S.  COMMISSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  May  5, 
1969,  when  the  nomination  of  Dr.  James 
E.  Allen,  Jr.,  to  be  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Wel/ai-e  was  before -the  US.  Senate  for 
confirmation  I  spoke  In  opposition  to  his 
nomination  and  later  voted  against  the 
confirmation  of  his  nomination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  my  speech  of  May  5,  1969, 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  115,  part  9,  page  11410.  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  same 
arguments  and  reasoning  which  I  ad- 
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vanced  at  that  time  in 
nomination  are  pertinent 
aftermath  of  Dr.  Aliens  forced 
tion  from  his  position  as  US 
sioner  of  Education  and  As 
retary   of   the   Department 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr. 
cessor  will  be  more  interested 
ing  children  rather  than  in  ' 
dren.  It  is  to  be  hoped  also 
work  toward  seeing  that  our 
returned  to  local  control  and 
freedom  of  choice  concept  and 
neighborhood  schools  are  mi 
by  his  Department 
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Mr.  Allrn.  Mr.  President,  I  s 
position  to  the  confirmation  of 
nations  of  Dr.  James  E.  Allen 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
ant  Secretary  of  Health 
Welfare.  , 

Although  our  names  are  quit*  similar, 
since  mine  is  James  B.  Allen  ai  d  his  is 
James  E.  Allen,  we  are  not  relatKl.  I  am 
sure  he  would  hasten  also  to  assure  the 
Senate  of  the  same  thing. 

We  come  frcMn  different  areas  of 
trv.  he  from  West  Virginia  by  watr 
York,    and    I    from    Alabama,   so   %t 
surprising   that   our   ways   of    life 
outlooks  and  viewpoints  are  dlffeijent 

The  office  of  U.S.  Commissioner  <if  Educa- 
tion and  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
tant  positions,  important  to  the 
Alabama  and  of  the  Nation.  The 
this  office  will   help  to  formulate 
Into    practice    the    Nixon 
policies  concerning  our  schools. 

A  man  who  has  the  views  that 
has    Is   not    the   man    to   whom 
entrusted  the  welfare  of  the 
of  the  Nation.  In  my  Judgment,  his 
social  goals  more  than  educational 
U  more  interested  in  conducting 
perlments  with  schoolchildren  tha^i 
Ing  them  get  quality  education 
lower  the  levels  of  education  to 
common  denominator  rather  thar 
levels. 

More  than  any  other  person,  Di. 
responsible  for  the  concept  of 
dents  from  one  section  of  a  town 
to  another  for  the  purpose  of 
balance  in  a  given  school  sjrstem. 

He   has  been  nicknamed  "Mr. 
and   with   adequate   reason.   The 
student*  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
pletely  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  choice  for  students.  It  is  force<l 
tion   Instead  of  the  absence  of 
tion,  which  court  rulings  require 

Just   recently   the   New   York 
{Missed  a  biU  providing  that  no 
shall  be  used  to  bus  students  for 
poee   of   achieving   a  racial  balance 
Allen's  policies  have  been  repudiated 
very  State  which  he  has  been  — *—' 
where  he  put  into  practice  his 

We  do  not  need  to  have  Dr.  Allei 
ing  the  policy  of  forced  integration 
schools    through    the    busing    of    -* 
through  court  orders,  through  the 
ing  of  Federal  financial   support 
schoolchildren.   Are  we  not  having 
troubles   with   our  educational   liT 
already  because  of  riots,  rebeUlons 
of  adequate  funds?  I  believe  we 

I  know  that  our  Stat«  governlnent  and 
school  syBtems  in  Alabama  want  to  make 
available  a  quality  education  to  fcvery  boy 
and  girl  in  Alabama.  Without  Fed*  ral  Intru- 
sion and  a  takeover  of  our  schoo  is,  that  la 
Just  what  will  be  done  in  Alabama 
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Earlier  In  this  session  of  Congress,  I  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
published  In  the  Dothan,  Ala.,  Eagle.  The 
editorial  quoted  in  full  an  article  published 
in  Human  Events,  from  which  I  shall  read, 
specifically  Incorporating  these  words  and 
phrases  as  my  own.  The  article  Is  entitled: 

"Mr.  Busing"  Comes  to  Washington 

"Republican  polltlcos  were  Intensely  un- 
happy last  week  with  the  naming  of  the  con- 
troversial Dr.  James  E.  Allen — a  zealous 
school  integratlonlst — to  two  powerful  posi- 
tions In  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  startling  selection  of 
New  York  state's  commissioner  of  education 
who  win  assume  both  the  Jobs  of  assistant 
secretary  of  HEW  and  U.S.  Comnilssloner  of 
Education  in  the  Nixon  Administration,  is 
considered  a  stunning  setback  by  OOP  strat- 
egists who  realize  the  party  must  move 
southward  to  forge  a  permanent  Republican 
majority.  Yet  the  strange  choice  of  Allen — 
made  by  Nixon's  supposedly  good  friend 
Robert  Pinch — promises  to  wreak  havoc  with 
that  plan. 

"  If  anything  can  regalvanlze  the  Wallace 
movement,"  noted  one  Southern  Republican 
last  week,  "it  is  the  appointment  of  such 
persons  as  Allen."  But  Allen"s  policies — If  im- 
plemented on  a  national  level — are  bound  to 
trigger  an  adverse  reaction  to  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration not  only  In  the  South  but  in 
almost  all  other  sections  of  the  country  as 
well. 

"The  czar  of  New  York's  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  system  for  14  years,  Allen 
has  become  the  champion  in  inflexible  and 
irresponsible  Integrationist  policies,  policies 
which  Nixon  repeatedly — and  vigorously — 
opposed  during  the  campaign.  He  Is,  In  fact. 
"Mr.  Busing"  himself.  Moreover,  In  New 
York's  decentralization  struggle,  Allen  allied 
himself  with  the  racial  militants,  both  black 
and  white. 

"What  Allen  will  probably  choose  to  ac- 
complish in  his  new  post  can  be  gauged  from 
his  New  York  performance  In  the  past  six 
years.  On  June  14,  1963,  he  Issued  a  directive 
to  every  school  district  in  New  York  demand- 
ing the  eUmlnation  of  "racially  imbalanced" 
school  which  he  defined  as  'one  having  60 
percent  or  more  Negroes  enrolled."  Since  this 
incredible  edict,  Allen  has  beeiv  disrupting 
the  state"s  local  system  by  energetically  try- 
ing to  end  de  facto  segregation,  closing  down 
perfectly  good  schools  If  they  are  "racially 
imbalanced""  and  "instituting  a  massive  bus- 
ing program  .  . 

I  interpolate  that  in  the  SUte  of  Ala- 
bama, we  have  had  more  than  tl5  million 
worth  of  schools  closed — perfectly  good 
schools,  some  brand  new — in  order  to  Im- 
plement a  program  of  this  sort. 

"'Upon  being  formally  nominated  to  his 
new  position  last  week,  Allen  did  nothing  to 
suggest  a  softening  of  his  previous  positions. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  stress  that  be 
was  "fundamentally"  in  agreement  with 
the  past  Commissioner  of  Education,  Harold 
Howe  II,  whose  plans  to  achieve  compulsory 
racial  and  economic  Integration  In  the  na- 
tion's schools  Included  massive  busing,  edu- 
cational parks  and  the  virtual  elimination 
of  neighborhood  schools. 

"Allen's  love  for  Howe  was  not  exactly  a 
surprise,  however.  Indeed.  Allen's  chief 
aide  in  implementing  his  own  compulsory 
Integrationist  policies  was  one  Theron  John- 
son, who  became  a  special  sisslstant  to  Howe 
In  1966.  Also  an  advocate  of  busing  and  edu- 
cational parks.  Johnson  plans  to  stay  in  his 
$25,0OO-a-year  Job  to  serve  Allen  once  again. 

"Yet  Allen's  attitude  on  Integration  Is 
not  all  that  is  disturbing.  In  the  late  19606. 
Allen  put  pressure  on  the  city  board  of  edu- 
cation to  help  eliminate  an  investigation 
Into  Communist  teachers  headed  by  assistant 
corporation  counsel  Saul  Moskoff.  Allen,  fur- 
ther, is  considered  almost  as  responsible  as 
John  Lindsay  for  permitting  racial  militants 


to  take  over  the  schools  In  the  Ocean  HIU- 
Brownsvllle    area. 

"The  Allen  selection,  then,  bodes  ill  for  the 
Nixon  Administration.  Unless  Allen  can  be 
hamstrung.  HEW  will  be  a  far  more  activist 
department  than  Nixon — or  Its  new  secre- 
tary Robert  Pinch — had  led  many  to  believe." 
Then,  as  shown  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  23,  1969,  this  matter  received 
attention  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
when  Representatives  James  M.  Coluns  of 
Texas  stated: 

"There  Is  pressure  to  bus  children  from  6 
to  13  miles  away  from  home.  If  an  elemen- 
tary schoolchlld  is  10  miles  away  from  home, 
he  cannot  go  home  If  he  gets  sick  during  the 
day.  A  girl  cannot  stay  after  school  to  re- 
hearse school  plays;  a  teenager  cannot  take 
part  In  athletic  events;  a  weak  student  can- 
not have  special  tutoring  In  weak  subjects 
because  all  would  miss  the  bus.  Parents'  at- 
tendance at  PTA  meetings  would  be  difficult 
In  the  evenings.  The  long  bus  ride  would  Im- 
measurably lengthen  the  day  for  the  stu- 
dent. In  addition  to  that  the  cost  of  busing 
could  become  astronomical. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  many  statistics  show  the 
unpopularity  of  this  subject  of  busing.  Na- 
tion School  magazine.  May  1968,,  reported  a 
poll  that  showed  that  74  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's school  superintendents  did  not  sup- 
port busing  as  a  desegregation  measure.  This 
same  survey  showed  that  the  members  of 
the  school  boards,  by  88  percent,  would  not 
personally  support  a  busing  program.  And, 
this  is  interesting:  in  Today's  Education, 
March  I960,  an  NEA  research  division  survey 
showed  that  78  percent  of  the  teachers  oppose 
busing  students  from  one  district  to  an- 
other." 

Everyone  is  against  busing,  but  yet  busing 
continues. 

I  read  next  an  excerpt  from  an  editorial 
published  In  the  New  York  Dally  News  on 
March  28,  1969,  entitled  "Let's  Drop  Forced 
Busing." 

"After  a  hot  debate,  the  Assembly  day  be- 
fore yesterday  passed  by  a  104-41  vote  the 
bin  to  end  compulsory  busing  of  school  chil- 
dren in  the  Interest  of  integration. 

"Any  school  district  whose  citizens  wanted 
such  busing  could  go  ahead  and  have  it.  un- 
der this  proposed  law. 

"'But  State  Education  Commissioner  James 
E.  Allen  Jr.'s  notion  that  black  children 
should  be  shipped  Into  white  majority 
schools  and  vice  versa  by  order  of  Doc  Allen 
would  be  Junked. 

"The  Allen  Idea  sounds  good  at  first  hear- 
ing— mix  the  races  early  in  life,  get  "em  to 
know  one  another,  and  so  on. 

"It  hasn"t  worked  out  that  way  in  practice, 
and  we  doubt  that  It  ever  will  or  can. 
Let"s  drop  It,  via  State  Senate  passage  and 
signature  by  Gov.  Rockefeller  of  the  no-com- 
pulsory-buslng  bill,   and  soon." 

That  Is  the  reaction  of  at  least  some  of 
the  press  In  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  the  schools  of  Alabama  are 
institutions  near  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
our  people,  ranking  Just  behind  our  churches. 
We  resent  very  much  the  prospect  of  having 
a  man  with  the  political  views,  the  political 
philosophy,  and  the  sociological  thinking  of 
Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  confirmed  as  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  education  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  put  in  charge  of  en- 
forcing the  educational  policies  of  this  Na- 
tion. As  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama, 
speaking  for  the  people  of  Alabama,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  confirmation  of  Dr.  Allen 
for  this  position. 


THE     IMPOSSIBLE     DREIAM — ESSAY 
BY  KAREN  BAKER 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  each  year, 
rural  electric  cooperatives  in  Oklahoma 
conduct  an  essay  contest  among  high 
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school  Juniors  to  determine  who  will  be 
selected  to  partclpate  in  the  armual 
•Washington  YMith  Tour.  This  youth  tour 
is  conducted  by*TViral  electric  cooperatves 
in  Oklahoma,  which  each  year  give  some 
60  high  school  juniors  an  opportunity  to 
come  to  Washington  and  view  their  Gov- 
ernment firsthand.  These  young  people 
write  some  excellent  essays,  and  this 
year  the  Oklahoma  congressional  dele- 
gation, as  hosts  at  a  breakfast  for  the 
Washington  Youth  Tour  participants, 
were  fortunate  to  hear  the  essay  of  Miss 
Karen  Baker,  entitled  "The  Impossible 
Dream."  This  particular  piece  of  work<iis 
an  excellent  example  of  the  capabilities 
of  today's  young  people.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
so  that  others  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Impossible  Dream 
"To  dream  the  Impossible  dream 
To  fight  the  unbeatable  foe 
To  bear  with  unbearable  sorrow 
To  run  where  the  brave  dare  not  go 
To  right  the  unrlghtable  wrong 
To  be  better  far  than  you  are 
To  try  when  your  arms  are  too  weary 
To  reach  the  unreachable  star." 

This  quote  is  part  of  a  song  from  the 
Broadway  show,  "Man  of  La  Mancha,"  a  play 
about  a  man  who  strives  to  reach  his  dream 
in  spite  of  seemingly  insurmountable  odds. 
It  can  also  be  applied  to  another  dream,  for, 
many  years  ago,  farmers  too  had  a  vision — 
a  home  with  artificial  Ught,  air-condlUoning, 
entertainment,  a  dishwashing  machine,  a 
clothes  washing  and  drying  machine,  hot 
running  water,  a  cooking  stove,  and  many 
other  conveniences  provided  by  electrical 
power.  This  was  their  dream  home,  and  to 
some  it  seemed  an  Impossibility.  Although 
It  was  only  a  dream.  It  seemed  feasible  to 
many  people.  Because  of  those  people  that 
dream  became  a  plan,  and  from  that  plan 
came  action,  and  the  dream  came  true. 

This  action  began  with  legislation  In  1935 
that  created  the  Rural  Electrification  Adt 
ministration,  through  which  loans  were  made 
available  to  groups  that  were  Interested  In 
providing  electricity  for  rural  homes.  This 
offered  a  better  way  of  living  to  many  thou- 
sands, and  those  people  accepted  that  offer. 
They  also  accepted  the  challenge  that  ac- 
companied It.  because  of  the  dream  which 
they  were  determined  to  prove  was  not  Im- 
possible. 

Even  with  government  assistance,  provided 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  passed  In 
1936,  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the 
project  lay  mainly  In  the  hands  of  those  it 
affected  most — ^the  rural  citizens. 

People  unacquainted  with  country  living 
simply  did  not  realize  the  need  for  making 
electrical  power  available  to  rural  areas.  So 
it  was  necessary  for  people  Uvlng  In  those 
areas  to  Join  together  and  organize  their 
own  non-profit  corporations  U  they  were 
to  make  their  dream  become  a  reality. 

They  formed  member-owned  Rural  Electric 
Cooperatives,  which  are  owned  by  the  people 
who  use  the  cooperative's  services.  These 
members  operate  their  REC  democratically, 
each  member  having  one  vote,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  his  services  or  Investments. 
These  member-owners  elect  a  board  of  di- 
rectors who  in  turn  employ  a  manager  and 
staff  of  workers  to  carry  on  the  cooperative's 
activities. 

For  a  time,  even  as  groups  the  rural  citi- 
zens BometUnes  met  wltb  financial  dlfflcul- 


tles.  Earlier  government  aid  proved  to  be  In- 
adequate, 80  the  Pace  Act  was  passed  In  1944. 
This  act,  which  provided  for  2%  loans  and  a 
thlrty-flve-year  payout  period,  in  exchange 
for  complete  area  coverage,  was  the  type  of 
assistance  the  farmers  needed  to  bring  their 
unreachable  star  a  Uttle  closer. 

Although  for  some  time  funds  had  been 
less-than-adequate  in  these  organizations, 
determination  had  never  been  lacking.  The 
people  who  believed  In  this  dream  also  be- 
lieved in  their  ability  to  make  that  dream 
come  true.  They  were  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices and  to  devote  their  time,  money  and 
effort  to  a  cause  which  they  were  determined 
would  not  fall. 

"They  did  not  fail.  "Thirty-five  years  ago, 
only  ten  percent  of  America's  farms  had  elec- 
tricity, while  today  ninety-seven  percent  of 
those  homes  have  electrical  services.  Okla- 
h  ma's  cooperatives  alone  serve  almost  two 
hundred  thousand  customers  and  the  average 
monthly  kilowatt-hour  consumption  is  now 
almost  800  per  member.  Despite  all  these 
advancements,  one  figure  continues  to  drop 
as  RECs  serve  larger  areas  and  more  people. 
Average  rates  per  kilowatt-hour  have  fallen 
from  4^  in  1946  to  2.06<  today.  This  amazing 
decrease  In  the  cost  of  electricity  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  RECs  policy  of  returning 
profits  to  its  consumers  in  the  forms  of  re- 
funds and  low  rates  for  cooperative  services. 
In  these  ways,  RECs  have  given  the  rural 
citizens  their  dream  homes  with  completely 
modem  conveniences  In  the  country,  the 
Ideal  atmw>here  for  really  living.  Now  any- 
one who  can  afford  a  home  in  town  can  have 
the  same  type  of  home  in  a  place  where  there 
is  room  to  enjoy  life  while  RECs  provide  time 
to  enjoy  life. 

New  electrical  inventions  have  given  the 
rural  citizen  more  leisure  hours.  What  was 
once  every-day  drudgery  requiring  hours  of 
work  can  now  be  handled  In  minutes  by  ma- 
chinery which  is  electrically  operated.  A 
farmer  and  his  wife  can  now  have  any  tlme- 
and  labor-saving  device  that  Is  available  to 
the  urban  couple.  And  thanks  to  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives,  after-dark  activities 
are  no  longer  Umlted  to  those  which  can  be 
done  by  candle  or  lamp  light.  The  same  color 
television  sets,  radios,  and  stereos  that  can  be 
seen  In  homes  In  town  are  now  visible  In  rural 
homes  as  well. 

Because  of  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives, 
disadvantages  are  no  longer  a  part  of  country 
living.  Only  in  the  advantages  can  we  see  the 
differences  between  urban  and  rural  life. 
Rural  citizens  have  enough  space  to  truly 
thrive  as  human  beings.  They  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  part 
of  God's  world,  that  they  love,  and  to  live 
there  with  the  knowledge  that  their  love  for 
the  freedom  and  space  of  the  country  cannot 
be  marred  by  lack  of  any  convenience  or 
necessity. 

Finally,  rural  citizens  have  reached  their 
unreachable  star,  their  impossible  dream. 
They  had  a  quest — to  reach  that  star,  no 
matter  how  hopeless  that  quest  seemed  or 
how  far  away  that  star  appeared.  With  a  great 
deal  of  effort,  determination,  and  persever- 
ance, the  rural  citizens  have  realized  their 
dream,  and  thousands  of  people  have  learned 
that  country  living  Is  really  Uvlng— If  you're 
lucky  enough  to  be  Uvlng  in  REC  country. 


A  DEDICATED  PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
written  by  Bill  Moore  and  published  In 
the  Kansas  City  Star  of  June  10  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  pride  because  it  fea- 
tured a  Kansas  product,  Mr.  C.  I.  Moyer. 
who  Is  now  serving  in  the  role  of  regional 
director  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration in  Kansas  City. 


The  Kansans  who  know  "Cy"  Moyer 
are  proud  of  the  excellent  record  he  has 
made  in  this  Important  agency,  and  the 
personal  interest  he  has  taken  in  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  many,  many  small  business- 
men In  our  State. 

As  the  article  points  out,  "Cy's"  per- 
formance as  a  high-ranking  official  in 
SBA  has  gained  for  him  the  deserved  re- 
spect of  leaders  of  both  major  political 
parties  because  he  has  placed  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  above  that  of  partisan 
considerations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Small  Businessman  an  Old 
Farm  Boy  "  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Small  Businessman  an  Old  Farm  Bot 

(By  Bill  Moore) 
One  of  the  things  C.  I.  Moyer  Ukes  about 
his  Job  is  that  his  regular  paid  staff  is  aug- 
mented by  about  200  gvmg-ho  volunteers 
who  stand  by,  ready  to  spring  Into  action 
at  a  moment's  notice  and  pull  off  a  piece  of 
work  for  his  agency. 

Moyer  is  regional  director  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration;  offices  high  up  in 
the  old  Federal  Office  building  at  911  Walnut 
street,  with  what  would  be  a  wonderful  view 
from  his  window  except  that  It  looks  straight 
Into  the  back  side  of  the  big  new  Commerce 
Tower. 

Mr.  Moyer  is  a  most  friendly  feUow  and  I 
have  known  him  or  at  least  known  of  him 
since  his  old  political  days  out  In  ELansas 
and  if  I  knew  how  to  spell  It  I  would  set 
down  his  first  name  as  it  is  known  to  aU  his 
friends.  They  pronounce  his  name  as  "sigh," 
which  Is.  of  course,  a  contraction  of  the  ini- 
tials, "C"  and  "I",  but  whether  you  would 
UTlte  it  CI,  Si,  By,  Sight,  or  something  else 
has  never  been  determined. 

As  the  federal  government's  SmaU  Busi- 
ness man  In  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  Moyer  deals  in  money  and  is  a 
man  who  is  known  to  all  the  bankers  and 
lenders,  and  a  man  to  be  consulted. 

But  money  is  a  shadowy  topic  to  me.  All  I 
know  about  money  is  that  I  hAve  got  a  steady 
paycheck  twice  a  month  for  a  great  many 
years  and  that  the  "deducts"  keep  getting 
larger.  I  am  lost  In  talk  of  high  finance. 

I  would  rather  say  that  almost  40  years 
ago  I  worked  on  a  small  newspaper  in  North 
Central  Kansas  and  that  there  was  a  wheat 
farmer  who  dropped  In  once  In  a  while  to 
talk  to  the  boss  about  poUtlcs.  He  wore  blue 
denim  overalls,  blue  denim  shirt,  and  had 
a  manner  as  though  he  was  on  the  waw  up. 
I  figured  he  was.  His  name  was  Frank 
Carlson. 

And  I  think  it  was  about  that  time  I  began 
to  hear  about  another  young  feUow,  not  a 
whole  lot  older  than  me,  who  was  believed 
to  be  on  the  way  up  and  already  making 
quite  a  figure  in  RepubUcan  poUUcs.  His 
name  was  Moyer. 

C.  I.  or  CI  If  you  prefer,  originated  on  a 
farm  between  Severance  and  Highland,  Kans., 
and  at  an  early  age  took  to  serving  on  town- 
ship boards  and  such.  In  those  days,  if  my 
memory  serves,  a  chief  function  of  a  town- 
ship board  was  to  see  to  it  that  the  dirt 
roads  were  kept  graded.  I  did  a  Uttle  grading 
myself  In  those  days.  It  was  s  dusty  Job 
but  not  too  demanding. 

I  suppose  he  must  have  been  a  Republican 
precinct  committeeman.  Anyhow  with  a  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Kansas  behind 
him  and  a  farm  and  a  record  of  community 
service  as  a  power  base,  he  got  elected  to  the 
Kansas  LeglsUture  in  1938.  Then  he  got 
elected  to  the  Kansas  Senate  In  1940,  served 
four  years  and  made  friends  with  everyone. 
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He  was  Ed  Aril's  campaign 
Ed  was  elected  governor  In  1950 
1950    and   again   In    1952.   And 
Meyer   was  one  ol  the  big 
close   to   Gen.   Dwlght  Eis€ 
state  Republican   chairman   w 
over  as  President,  CI  Moyer  w 
very  soUd  ground. 

He  was  appointed  regional 
SBA    m    October.    1963.    He 
home  m  Kansas  (still  lives  in 
the  step  across  the  state  line 
purposes,  was  not  a  hard  one.  i 
a  lot  of  friends  on  the  Missouri 

Ci  Moyer  rode  out  the  Dei 
and  now  that  we  again  have 
administration  his  situation 
better. 

The   Small   Business 
changed     Its    complexion 
Moyer  took  over  the  Kansas  City 
17  years  ago.  For  one  thing  (an^ 
ably  was  inevitable)    the   vo 
which  It  has  a  finger  in  is  more  t 
that  of   1953. 

On    the   other    hand    the 
getting   out  of  the  direct  loan 
IS  virtually  out  right  now,  Moye' 
It  does  is  teU  the  guy  to  go  to  tl  j 
borrow  the  money  and  the  SB/ 
the  bank   that  it  will  be  safe 
In  case — Just  In  the  possible 
wont  be  able  to  pay  off  as  - 
he  hoped. 

Of  course,  the  loan  client  is 
by  the  SBA  before  he  is  directed 
The  SBA  tries  to  make  certain 
reasonable  sort  of  a   risk. 

The   SBA   does   a   lot   of 
small  business  men  these  days; 
than  It  used  to.  If  the  small  br 
having  trouble   the  SBA  tries 
how  he  can  maybe  work  himself 

And  flnaUy  those  volunteers 
bers  of  the  Service  Corps  of 
lives     (SCORE,    since    the 
eiemally  searching  for  acronym^ 
are  at   the  ready   when  It  coir^ 
management  assistance  to  small 
in  trouble.  There's  about  100  of 
ipembers  In  Iowa  alone. 

They  serve  pretty  much  for 
its  said  they  are  reimbursed  fa 
of-pocket  expense. 

Ci    Moyer's    grandfather    ho 
tract  of  80  acres  which  today  is 
present  330-acre  farm.  On   w 
^  find  our  SBA  man  up  there  on 
County  farm  poking  around  t 
and  looking  down  the  com 
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MORE  THAN  200  DAYS  WT  [H  NO  AC- 
TION IN  THE  FITZGERALD  CASE 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  it  has 
now  been  204  days  since  I  fi  rst  wrote  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  r«  questing  an 
.investigation  of  the  Air  Fore*  's  intimida- 
tion and  firing  of  Mr.  A.  i:mest  Fitz- 
gerald. No  action  whatsoev(!r  has  been 
taken. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  crime  has 
been  committed.  Title  18,  ssction  1505, 
makes  it  a  crime  to  "influence,  intimi- 
date, or  impede"  a  witness  wt  >o  Is  appear- 
ing before  a  congressional  committee. 
Section  1505  also  makes  it  a  crime  to  in- 
jure a  witness  who  has  appeared  and 
testified.  This  Is  just  what  happened  to 
Ernest  Fitzgerald,  the  Air  force's  cost- 
efflciency  expert,  before,  during,  and 
after  testifying  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  about  the  huge  cpst  overruns 
on  the  C-5A  transport  pkiie.  He  was 
threatened;  he  was  intimid4ted;  and  he 
was  fired. 
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Last  Monday,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Criminal  Division,  Mr.  Will  Wil- 
son, appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Mr.  Wilson  told 
us  the  Justice  Department  plans  no  ac- 
tion imtil  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
completes  its  civil  proceedings  involving 
Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  obviously  a  very 
lame  excuse.  A  few  pointed  questions 
quickly  expose  just  how  weak  this  alibi 
Is.  For  example,  suppose  the  Commission 
were  to  decide  that  Fitzgerald  should  be 
reinstated.  What  would  the  Department's 
decision  then  be  on  prosecuting?  Or  sup- 
pose the  Commission  finds  that  Fitz- 
gerald is  not  entitled  to  reinstatement. 
What  then?  How  would  this  affect  the 
Department's  decision?  The  point  is  that 
reinstatement  does  not  expunge  the 
crime,  any  more  than  a  bank  robber  can 
expunge  his  crime  by  returning  his  loot, 
and  therefore  the  Commission  proceed- 
ings for  reinstatement  are  totally  irrele- 
vant to  any  criminal  prosecution  under- 
taken by  the  Justice  Department. 

I  put  such  questions  to  Mr.  Wilson  last 
Monday,  and  in  each  instance  he  refused 
to  respond.  In  most  cases,  he  failed  even 
to  offer  any  reason  for  his  refussil  to  re- 
spond. "I  refuse  to  answer  that  question" 
was  a  frequent  refrain. 

Mr.  President,  is  this  a  throwback  to 
the  days  of  the  Army- McCarthy  hear- 
ings? Is  the  Justice  Department  taking 
the  fifth  amendment  over  the  Fitzgerald 
case? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  questions  I  asked  Mr.  Wil- 
son last  Monday  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

1.  Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  a  few  questions  re- 
lating to  the  Air  Force's  intimidation  and 
firing  of  Mr.  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  and  our 
correspondence  over  possible  criminal  prose- 
cutions resulting  from  this.  In  your  letters, 
you  Indicate  that  until  the  proceedings  now 
underway  before  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion are  complete,  the  Justice  Department 
will   take  no  action  In  this  case. 

Just  how  are  the  Commission's  proceed- 
ings relevant? 

What  does  the  civil  case  before  the  Com- 
mission have  to  do  with  the  decision  to 
prosecute  under  the  criminal  code? 

What  exactly  does  your  decision  hinge 
upon?  What  factors  affect  it? 

2.  Suppose  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
decides  that  Fitzgerald  should  be  reinstated. 
What  would  your  decision  then  be  on  pros- 
ecuting? 

Or  suppose  the  Commission  finds  that 
Fitzgerald  Is  not  entitled  to  reinstatement. 
What  then?  How  would  this  affect  your  de- 
cision? 

3.  Let  me  direct  yotir  attention  to  the  first 
part  of  code  section  1605 — the  part  which 
makes  it  a  crime  to  "Influence,  Intimidate, 
or  Impede"  a  witness  who  appears  before  a 
Congressional  committee.  I  see  nothing  In 
this  subsection  which  would  require  the  gov- 
ernment to  show  that  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee was  "obstructed"  before  proceed- 
ing under  this  first  subsection.  Yet  your 
letter  of  Feb.  18  states  that  this  is  a  pre- 
condition. Can  you  explain  this  please? 

Also,  I'm  particularly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
artAnd  bow  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ac- 
tloa   for   reinstatement   bears   on   whether 


there  was  an  effort  to  "influence.  Intimidate, 
or  Impede"  a  Congni^sslonal  witness.  Can  you 
also  explain  this  for  us? 

4.  The  original  efforU  by  the  Air  Force  to 
"influence,  intimidate,  or  Impede"  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald occurred  in  the  fall  of  1968 — when 
Fitzgerald  was  warned  'that  there  would  be 
"blood  on  the  floor"  If  he  testifled;  when 
Fitzgerald's  tenure  was  revoked  12  days  after 
he  testifled;  and  when  a  memo  was  circulated 
detailing  3  ways  In  which  Fitzgerald  could  be 
fired  2  months  after  he  testifled. 

Did  the  Justice  Department  Investigate 
possible  violations  of  section  1505  then"!  Why 
not? 

Why.  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after 
these  Incidents  took  place,  have  you  told  us 
that  Justice  Department  action  Is  still  "be- 
lieved Inappropriate"?  When  would  be  "ap- 
propriate"? 

You  have  told  us  that  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  proceeding  prevents  you  from 
taking  ^tlon  now.  But  couldn't  you  have 
taken  action  before  the  Commission  proceed- 
ings were  begun? 

5.  Suppose  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
case  Is  appealed  from  the  hearing  examiner 
to  the  full  Commission.  Does  the  Justice 
Department  plan  to  await  the  outcome  of 
that  appeal  before  proceeding? 

Or  suppose  the  case  Is  then  appealed  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court — will  the  Department 
continue  to  stand  idly  by? 

Can  you  give  vis  a  specific  estimate  when 
the  decision  will  be  made? 

6.  Your  letter  of  Feb.  18  also  stated  that 
"certain  individuals  who  may  have  material 
Information  regarding  the  Fitzgerald  matter 
did  not,  to  our  knowledge,  testify  before  the 
Subcommittee.  These  Include  Mr.  John  A. 
Lang.  Jr.,  and<Mr.  Thomas  H.  Nielsen." 

Why  Is  this  rfelewant?  What  does  whether 
"certain  Individuals"  testifled  at  a  hearing  of 
the  Economy  In  Government  Subcommittee 
have  to  do  with  yoxxr  decision  to  prosecute  or 
not? 

Has  the  Department  of  Justice  questioned 
Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Nielsen? 

7.  Your  letter  of  Feb.  18  also  notes  that  to 
establish  a  violation  of  the  second  part  of 
section  1605  (relating  to  "Injury"  of  the  wit- 
ness), the  government  would  have  to  show 
that  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  firing  was  "on  account 
of"  his  testifying  before  Congress. 

In  your  opinion,  what  kinds  of  facts  would 
suffice  to  establish  this  link?  What  would 
you  be  looking  for? 

Don't  you  think  the  fact  that  Fitzgerald 
was  warned  there  would  be  "blood  on  the 
floor"  if  he  testifled,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  his  tenure  was  stripjied  Just  a  few  days 
after  he  testifled,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
2  months  later  a  memo  was  circulated  at  the 
highest  echelons  of  the  Air  Force  detailing  3 
ways  In  which  he  could  be  fired  Is  sufficient 
to  warrant  at  least  the  convening  of  a  Grand 
Jury  to  look  into  this  case?  What  more  would 
you  need  to  have  sufficient  grounds  for  an 
Indictment  In  this  case? 

8.  An  earlier  letter  from  you  referred  to  an 
Air  Force  Investigation  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
dismissal. 

Is  the  Air  Force  Investigation  now  com- 
plete? Have  you  been  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  It? 

Can  you  please  furnish  this  Committee 
with  a  copy  of  the  Air  Ftorce  Investigation  and 
any  accompanying  repwrts. 


WHAT  ELSE  IS  HAPPENING  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CAUPORNIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  1964  eruption  of  the  free-speech 
movement  at  the  Berkeley  campus,  the 
University  of  California  has  suffered 
from  an  image  problem.  Its  unprece- 
dented growth  and  Its  academic  achleve- 
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ments  have  been  overshadowed  by  the 
magnitude  of  campus  disturbances.  The 
public's  once-enthusiastic  support  has 
diminished  with  each  new  outbreak  of 
violence,  and  many  have  predicted  the 
demise  of  the  university  as  public  retic- 
tion  to  student  unrest  is  demonstrated 
by  voting  down  vital  bond  issues  and 
withholding  tax  dollars. 

Furthermore,  the  rash  of  mass  demon- 
strations and  riots  in  this  decade  has 
worked  to  discredit  the  vast  majority  of 
students  who  do  not  engage  in  violence, 
who  do  not  destroy  public  property,  who 
value  their  education,  and  who  seek  re- 
forms constructively  through  legitimate 
channels. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  speech  delivered  by 
Charles  J.  Hitch,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  before  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  San  Francisco  on 
May  29,  1970.  President  Hitch  addresses 
himself  to  the  university's  "image"  prob- 
lem by  pointing  out  all  the  laudatory 
accomplishments  of  the  university  and 
its  students  in  the  years  since  the  free- 
speech  movement  first  hit  the  national 
headlines. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  address  by  Pres- 
ident Charles  J.  Hitch,  entitled  "What 
Else  Is  Happening  at  the  University  of 
California,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Else  Is  Happening  at  the  Univeesftt 
or  California 

Members  of  the  Commonwealth  Club:  It 
Is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  at 
this  distinguished  forum.  Frankly,  I  have 
been  on  the  listening  end  of  quite  a  few  re- 
marks about  the  University  these  past  few 
weeks,  and  It's  rather  a  relief  to  be  on  the 
speaking  end  for  a  brief  time.  It's  also  a  wel- 
come opportunity,  and  one  for  which  I  am 
most  grateful,  to  say  some  things  that  I  be- 
lieve are  Important  and  need  saying  about 
the  University  of  California. 

Like  many  other  institutions  of  higher 
education,  the  University  of  California  has 
experienced  an  appreciable  amount  of  stu- 
dent unrest  In  recent  years.  This  fact  has 
created  at  least  two  difficult  tasks  for  univer- 
sity administrators.  The  first  is  to  deal  as 
effectively  and  fairly  as  possible  with  the 
unrest  Itself.  The  second  Is  to  cope  with 
problems  arising  from  the  institutional  im- 
age that  the  unrest  tends  to  create. 

The  University's  image  is  in  many  ways 
as  crucial  as  its  reality.  The  essential  sup- 
port of  the  legislature  and  the  general  public 
is  based  in  large  part  on  the  Image  they  have 
of  the  Institution.  For  some  years  the  Image 
was  an  outstanding  academic  institution 
with  a  fine  football  team.  Then,  for  awhile, 
the  Image  was  an  outstanding  academic  in- 
stitution with  a  miserable  football  team — 
but  the  public  charitably  overlooked  the 
poor  football  and  continued  its  support.  To- 
day, the  Image  has  come  to  focus  so  sharply 
on  student  unrest  that  the  other  part  of  the 
picture — the  outstanding  academic  Institu- 
tion—  Is  almost  lost  to  view.  And  the  con- 
sequences in  terms  of  public  support  and 
thus  continued  well-being  are  all  too  predic- 
table. 

In  his  contribution  to  our  new  volume  of 
centennial  essays  entitled  There  Was  Light, 
Daniel  Koshland.  Jr.,  comments: 

The  critics  of  the  University  always  seem 
like  the  blind  man  with  the  elephant — they 
grab  one  part  of  Its  enormously  complex 
structure  and  believe  that  is  the  whole. 


Well,  my  Job  today  Is  to  bring  you  the 
rest  of  the  elephant — no  partisan  political 
symbolism  intended.  In  short,  I  want  to  try 
to  bring  Image  and  reality  closer  together  by 
telling  you  what  else  Is  happening  at  the 
University  of  Oallfomla. 

First,  some  broad  indices.  I've  selected  the 
five-year  period  from  the  academic  year  1964- 
65  when  the  Free  Speech  Movement  erupted, 
to  1968-69.  the  most  recent  year  foj  which 
we  have  final  figures.  You  may  recall  that 
the  gloomier  observers  of  the  FSM  scene 
predicted  it  would  lead  to  the  demise,  or  at 
least  the  serious  decline,  of  the  University. 
Certainly  those  first  tumultuous  events  had 
their  Impacts  on  the  University,  for  good  and 
til,  but  demise  or  ^decline  was  not  among 
them. 

In  the  fall  of  1964,  University  enrollment 
stood  at  71.000  students.  Five  years  later.  It 
reached  99.000.  an  Increase  of  28.000  students. 
During  that  five-year  period  the  University 
launched  three  entirely  new  general  cam- 
puses— San  Diego.  Irvine,  and  Santa  Cruz — 
whose  combined  enrollments  by  the  fall  of 
1968  reached  more  than  10,000  students.  And, 
In  response  to  the  state's  critical  health  care 
needs,  the  University  established  three  new 
medical  schools:  at  Davis,  Irvine,  and  San 
Diego.  I  do  not  know  of  another  university 
of  comparable  stature  anywhere  that  has 
matched  this  record  of  growth.  While  I  am 
not  automatically  equating  great  growth 
with  progress,  the  absence  of  University 
growth  would  be  the  denial  of  a  tinlverslty 
education  for  thousands  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  and  grandchildren. 

Despite  predictions  of  a  mass  faculty  exo- 
dus, the  total  instructional  staff  grew  from 
6.700  in  1964-65  to  9.100  in  1968-69.  a  stag- 
gering record  of  recruitment  and  retention 
in  a  period  of  sharp  competition.  Of  course 
we  can't  claim  the  entire  credit  for  holding 
our  faculty — some  credit  Is  due  the  negative 
effects  of  the  growing  evidence  that  other 
major  institutions  no  longer  offered  attrac- 
tive sanctuaries  from  social  turmoil.  I  have 
often  thought  about  the  few  faculty  mem- 
bers who  did  leave  Berkeley  because  of  the 
student  unrest  here,  and  how  they  must 
have  felt  the  past  year  or  so  their  new  Insti- 
tutions: Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell  .  .  . 

During  five  years  of  the  most  concentrated 
student  unrest  and  protest  In  our  history, 
educational  accomplishment  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  has  forged  steadily  ahead — 
as  witness  the  granting  of  a  total  of  93.330 
degrees  on  our  campuses  over  that  p^iod. 
Private  gifts  and  endowments  have  risen 
steadily. 

What  about  measvires  of  quality?  Admit- 
tedly, the  quality  of  an  academic  institution 
Is  more  difficult  to  gauge.  But  there  are 
enough  different  kinds  of  measures  to  sug- 
gest the  level  of  quality  of  the  University 
over  the  past  five  years.  In  1966,  for  example, 
the  American  Council  on  Education  an- 
nounced the  results  of  Its  two-year  study  of 
graduate  work  In  106  major  American  uni- 
versities. The  study  found  the  Berkeley  cam- 
pus to  be  "the  best  balanced  distinguished 
university  In  the  country."  I  would  be  very 
surprised  if  its  ranks  is  significantly  different 
now.  A  further  indication  of  Berkely's  gradu- 
ate strength  is  the  number  of  doctoral  can- 
didates this  campus  continues  to  attract 
from  around'  the  world.  A  1968  study  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  showed  Berke- 
ley to  be  the  nation's  leading  producer  of 
academic  doctoral  degrees. 

The  University  of  California  faculty  now 
Includes  the  largest  group  of  Nobel  Prize 
winners  In  the  world — a  total  of  14.  Eleven 
of  the  Nobel  Laureates  are  at  Berkeley. 

The  University  of  California  now  holds  first 
place  In  number  of  faculty  Invited  to  mem- 
bership In  the  prestigious  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  Is  second  only  to  Harvard 
In  factilty  membership  In  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts   and   Sciences,  one  of  the 


nation's  oldest  and  most  distinguished  learn- 
ed societies. 

Direct  measures  of  undergraduate  quality 
are  harder  to  come  by  and  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  criticism  that  we  slight  undergrad- 
uates. But  I  find  it  impressive  that  year 
after  year  more  National  Merit  Scholars 
choose  to  enroll  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia than  at  any  other  Institution  In  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  these  broad  Indices  will  begin  to 
give  you  some  sense  of  what  else  has  been 
happening  at  the  University  over  the  last  few 
years.  At  the  risk  of  boring  you — the  reality 
is  never  as  dramatic  as  the  Image — let  me 
mention  a  few  more  Illustrations. 

Last  year  during  the  regrettable  People's 
Park  controversy  some  persons  criticized 
the  University  for  lack  of  concern  atwut 
open  space.  In  that  same  year  the  University 
added  its  twelfth  reserve  area  to  our  Natural 
Land  and  Water  Reserves  System,  a  program 
created  by  The  Regents  to  preserve  diverse 
types  of  terrain  and  forms  of  life  throughout 
California  for  teaching  and  research  before 
they  are  overrim  by  the  state's  explosive 
population  growth. 

The  University  is  occasionally  charged 
with  not  being  relevant.  I  might  mention 
Just  one  of  our  more  relevant  programs. 
Project  Clean  Air.  This  is  a  massive  applied 
research  program  which  we  hope  will  Involve 
scientists  on  all  our  campuses  in  a  concerted 
attack  on  California's  air  pollution  crisis. 

While  some  of  our  students  and  faculty 
are  concentrating  on  the  planet  Earth  and 
Its  problems,  others  at  Lick  Observatory  have 
been  focussing  on  the  moon.  They  succeeded 
in  bouncing  back  a  laser  beam  from  a  re- 
flector left  by  the  Apollo  11  astronauts,  thus 
gaining  greater  accuracy  In  measuring  the 
moon's  distance — a  great  aid  to  geophysics 
and  lunar   physics. 

Contrary  to  some  popular  opinion,  our 
scientific  faculty  also  focuses  on  classroom 
work.  From  many  such  examples  I  might 
mention  Professor  Joseph  Mayer  of  our  San 
Diego  campus,  who  last  fall  received  the 
American  Chemical  Society  award  as  Out- 
standing Teacher  of  Chemistry.  Or  Professor 
Sydney  Rittenberg  of  our  Los  Angeles  cam- 
pus, to  whom  the  American  Society  of  Mi- 
crobiology presented  Its  1969  award  for  out- 
standing teaching  of  microbiology  to  under- 
graduate students  and  for  encouraging  them 
to  subsequent  achievement. 

And  the  art  of  teaching  evidently  inter- 
ests our  students  as  well.  This  spring.  Uni- 
versity of  California  students  once  again  led 
the  entire  nation  In  the  number  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  fellowships  awarded  to  outstand- 
ing seniors  who  plan  to  become  college 
teachers. 

Students  are  often  criticized  these  days 
for  not  working  within  the  system  for  a  bet- 
ter world.  Well,  they  do.  You  may  have  heard 
of  the  University  of  California's  record  as  the 
nation's  outstanding  producer  of  Peace  Corps 
members.  But  perhaps  you  didn't  know  about 
the  Santa  Barbara  students — I  mean  the 
3.000  who  have  donated  a  total  of  160.000 
hoiu%  to  such  community  service  projects  as 
tutoring,  providing  hot  breakfasts  for  pupils 
from  poor  families,  taking  youngsters  on 
camping  trips,  helping  an  Indian  tribe  build 
a  water  system,  and  working  with  handi- 
capped and  mentally  disturbed  children.  Per- 
haps It  hasnt  come  to  wide  public  attention 
that  Riverside  student  government  leaders 
donated  their  entire  stipends  for  official  du- 
ties this  year  to  help  finance  student-spon- 
sored community  service  programs.  Or  that 
the  Davis  campus  students  called  Davis 
Amlgos  again  this  year  gave  up  their  sp.-ing 
vacations — this  time  to  help  build  a  health 
clinic  and  a  storehouse  at  a  migrant  labor 
camp  in  Yolo  County.  Or  that  Berkeley  stu- 
dents have,  helped  raise  funds  to  provide 
scholarship^  assistance  to  more  than  1,100 
low-Income  and  minority  students  under  our 
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Education*!  Opportunity  Progritm  since 
1966. 

These  are  the  kind  of  students  &  id  faculty 
and  programs  the  people  of  Call|ornla  are 
s-.ipporting  with  their  tax  dollars.  These  are 
I  he  kiuds  of  people  and  programs  that  will 
suHer  if  those  tax  dollars  are  cirtalled  or 
bond  issues  disapproved  because  of  public 
leaction  to  student  unrest. 

And  now,  having  described  some  of  what 
else  Is  happening  In  order  to  provld  e  perspec- 
tive, let  me  tvuTi  to  the  specific  lubject  of 
student  unrest.  I  want  to  share  seme  of  the 
tcjcxs  and  Impressions  that  have  come  out 
of  our  experiences  to  date  and  tell  ^u  about 
the  measures  we  are  taking  to  maintain  the 
effective  operation  of  the  Unlvenlty. 

First,  what  Is  broadly  called  st\  dent  pro- 
test usually  does  take  place  on  or  near  a 
University  campus  but  often  Involves  many 
other  persons  ''<)esldes  University  students. 
Sometimes  students  are  In  a  sirJiU  minor- 
ity— only  one-third  of  the  persons  i  irrested  In 
the  People's  Park  controversy  last  year  were 
students.  Yet  the  event  Is  rather  uniformly 
attributed  to  the  University  community.  I 
suppose  as  a  practical  matter  there  Is  little 
we  can  do  about  this  except  to  kee  ?  reiterat- 
ing the  facts. 

Next.  I  want  to  comment  briefly  about  the 
special  case  of  violence,  which  li  actually 
and  fortunately  a  quite  limited  aspect  of 
student  protest.  There  Is  a  very  snu  11  group — 
most  of  them  so-called  street  pec  pie  rather 
than  students — who  seem  from  thi !  available 
evidence  to  pursue  violence  for  the  sheer 
sake  of  violence.  They  are  a  group  that  seem 
frtghtenlngly  alienated  from  society.  This 
alienation  Is  a  subject  for  sober  co  acem.  but 
It  Is  only  peripherally  a  part  of  riy  subject 
today.  Another  very  small  group  has  become 
sadly  evident  in  recent  months — rock-throw- 
ing Juveniles  who  seem  to  be  play  ng  a  kind 
of  •*lor-real  cops  and  robbers."  Some  of  the 
children  who  have  been  apprehended  on  cam- 
pus are  only  fourteen  years  old — i  few,  only 
thirteen.  Unfortunately,  these  children  have 
made  some  Incidents  substantially  worse — 
their  rocks  are  quite  as  capable  as  anyone 
else's  of  cracking  windows  and  e"en  bones. 
Finally,  there  are  some  students  and  non- 
students — and  again  the  number  Is  small — 
who  have  used  violence  either  as  a  deliberate 
tactic  to  gain  a  specific  end  or  uhoae  mo- 
mentary frustration  at  the  fallurs  of  other 
tactics  may  lead  to  violence  during  emotional 
demonstrations. 

We  have  three  general  recours  m  against 
the  commission  of  violence.  One  Is  civil  law 
enforcement — and  a  number  of  persons,  in- 
cluding students,  have  paid  civil  penalties 
including  Jail  sentences.  Anothei  recmu^e, 
if  the  violent  individual  is  a  student,  Is 
University  discipline.  And  we  have  severely 
disciplined  some  students — I  want  to  return 
to  the  discipline  question  a  littl«  later.  Fi- 
nally, there  Is  the  recourse  of  strorg  commu- 
nity disapproval  (I  mean  the  Dniversity 
community) — and  this,  surprlslnifly,  much 
more  effective  than  you  might  thl|»k.  During 
mass  meetings  of  students  and  faculty  at 
Berkeley  the  past  several  weeks,  thfe  audience 
has  decisively  shouted  Its  disapproval  of 
speakers  who  proposed  violent  acaon  to  op- 
pose the  government's  CambodlanToperatlon. 
And  I  think  the  realization  thai  the  vast 
majority  of  student  protesters  would  stren- 
uously oppoae  such  attempts  has  l>een  a  ma- 
jor factor  In  the  relatively  Tlolenc«-free  form 
of  student  protest  during  these  t«ise  recent 
weeks  at  Berkeley.  Now  I  want  to  Itum  from 
the  special  case  of  violence  to  the  plain  body 
of  student  protest.  Up  to  a  montti  ago  stu- 
dent protesters  have  been  a  minority  of  col- 
lege and  anlverslty  students.  But  they  have 
often  included  some  of  our  brl^test  and 
most  highly  motivated  yottng  pet^le — what 
Fortune  Magaxlne  haa  called  our  forcmn- 
ner*.  Tbeae  student  protesters  have  felt 
deeply  about  specific  Issues  wtilch  they 
believe     Involve     injustice     or     ptber    so- 


cial ills,  and  particularly  about  Vietnam  and 
about  racial  inequality  and  poverty  at  home. 
Most  of  these  students  do  not  propoae  tear- 
ing down  the  democratic  system  but  rather 
making  it  work  as  ideally  as  it  should.  But 
their  Idealism  coupled  with  their  Impatience 
and  dedication  have  not  always  m«de  life 
easy  on  campus.  I  very  much  appreciated  a 
little  story  I  came  across  the  other  day.  about 
the  professor  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics who  was  heard  to  remark  to  a  col- 
league during  a  protest  there.  "You'd  never 
believe  that  a  grotip  could  be  so  dedicated 
and  saintly  and  such  a  terrible  nuisance." 

While  the  main  body  of  student  protesters 
has  pressed  its  causes  in  non-violent  ways, 
the  tactics  have  sometimes  been  disruptive 
and  In  violation  of  University  regulations. 

Our  response  to  student  protest  has  varied 
with  the  circumstances.  In  some  cases  we 
have  found  that  the  students  had  a  legiti- 
mate cause  for  complaint  about  University 
m^ktters,  and  we  have  sought  to  be  responsive 
j(b  these  complaints.  More  often  the  protest 
Activity  has  been  on  campus  but  the  target 
has  been  an  otT-campus  Issue.  In  all  cases 
we  have  insisted  that  on-campus  dissent  be 
expressed  within  the  bounds  of  civil  and 
University  regulations.  When  violations  have 
occiured  on  campus,  we  have  imposed  disci- 
pline as  fairly  as  we  knew  how  to  do  so,  and 
as  firmly  or  flexibly  as  the  circumstances  ap- 
peared to  warrant.  I  honestly  don't  know 
vi-hat  else  we  could  hare  done  or  can  do  now 
about  student  unrest. 

Our  disciplinary  measures  range  from 
WEU'nlng  and  censure  through  dismissal  from 
the  University,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  most 
drastic  penalty  of  dismissal  in  some  65  cases 
over  the  last  two  years  alone,  with  a  number 
of  other  possible  dismissal  cases  still  In  pro- 
ceedings. Dismissal  means  that  the  student 
Is  barred  indefinitely  from  the  University.  In 
addition,  many  students  have  been  sus- 
pended for  definite  periods  ranging  from  two 
weeks  to  a  year,  and  many  more  placed  on 
Interim  suspension  and  probation,  which  are 
very  effective  penalties. 

Our  disciplinary  measures  are  intended  to 
remind  the  student  of  his  obligations  to  re- 
spect the  law  and  to  assure  that  the  educa- 
tional fimctlons  of  the  University  may  go 
forward — I  hope  my  earlier  account  of  Uni- 
versity achievements  will  indicate  that  this 
goal  has  been  met.  I  am  surprised  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  vehemence  and  vlndlctlveness 
of  Botne  of  the  proposals  I  have  received  for 
handling  student  discipline.  We  have  sought 
to  handle  our  disciplinary  cases  with  firmness 
and  fairness,  remembering  always  that  these 
violators  are  not  some  foreign  enemy  but  our 
own  sons  and  daughters  and  the  generation 
that  wlU  soon  succeed  tis  In  assimiing  the 
obligations  of  our  society. 

I  might  ntentlon  a  special  difficulty  ve 
encounter  In  maintaining  discipline,  and 
that  is  a  kind  of  double  standard  that  exists 
today  about  respect  for  the  law.  The  public 
is  quick  to  demand  stringent  punishment 
for  campus  violations.  Ye"  unlawful  acta 
seem  to  be  tolerated  and  go  unpunished  in 
many  other  arenas  of  our  national  life— 
from  Illegal  strikes  of  postal  workers  and  air 
controllers  to  Indian  occupations  of  Alcatras 
to  violations  of  court  Injunctions  by  south- 
em  governors  and  California  teamsters.  I 
am  not  arguing  that  all  these  actions  should 
be  dealt  with  harshly — merely  that  the  same 
degree  of  patience  and  restraint  used  In 
other  Instances  might  with  equally  good  rea- 
son be  extended  on  occasion  to  our  campuses. 
For.  as  columnist  Vermont  Royster  com- 
mented ruefully  the  other  day  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

.  .  .  while  we  are  drawing  up  our  indict- 
ments of  the  younger  generation,  we  ought 
to  berate  them  most  for  following  the  par- 
ental example. 

Noiw  I  want  to  take  up  very  briefly  the 
situation  on  our  campuses  today,  which  is 


different  from  past  student  protest  In 
several  very  Important  respects.  First,  It  In- 
volves what  Is  no  longer  a  minority  but  a 
clear  majority  rf  the  academic  commvmlty — 
engineers  as  well  as  humanities  students, 
athletes  as  well  as  student  government  offi- 
cers, sorority  and  fraternity  members  and 
many  other  student  groups  that  have  not 
until  now  been  activists.  The  Cambodian  op- 
eration and  the  shock  of  Kent  State  and 
Jackson  State  have  galvanized  a  L.'oad  croes- 
sectlon  of  the  campus  population. 

A  second  marked  dlflerence  is  that  this 
broad  cross-section  Is  more  moderate  in  its 
tactics,  and  determined  to  prevent  violence — 
although  whether  they  can  be  totally  suc- 
cessful in  such  a  volatile  atmosphere  depends 
on  day-to-day  developments  both  locally 
and  nationally. 

Thirdly,  the  tactics  have  taken  a  major 
change  in  direction — from  picket  lines  and 
other  demonstrations  to  a  massive  attempt 
at  community  and  political  action.  The 
moderate  students  have  been  sajring  all  along 
that  the  system  can  be  made  to  work  and  to 
respond — now  they  are  out  to  prove  it.  And 
whether  or  not  we  agree  with  their  particu- 
lar points  of  view.  I  think  it  Is  essential  that 
we  respect  and  encourage  this  approach.  For 
example,  students  In  a  number  of  different 
fields  at  Berkeley  and  Stanford  and  other 
institutions  have  been  trying  to  set  up  dis- 
cussion meetings  with  their  coimterparts  In 
business  and  the  professions.  "We're  not  try- 
ing to  get  slgnatiu-ea  on  petitions  or  that 
kind  of  thing,"  one  of  the  students  told  me 
the  other  day.  "Just  a  chance  to  tell  people 
in  offices  and  plants  bow  we  feel  about  the 
issues — a  kind  of  'free  sp>eech  on  the  lunch 
hour'."  If  you  are  offered  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  students,  I  hope  you  will  accept. 
For  you  need  to  know  their  views — and. 
equally  important,  they  need  to  know  yours. 

At  the  University  of  California,  as  at  most 
universities,  we  are  trying  to  be  generous  and 
flexible  about  student  academic  work  and 
grades  this  quarter.  On  an  earlier  occasion, 
in  April  of  1906,  the  University  granted 
grades  for  the  term  on  the  basis  of  work 
completed  to  date  and  permitted  students  to 
leave  to  help  with  a  community  crisis — the 
San  Francisco  earthquake.  The  events  of  the 
past  four  weeks  have  amounted  to  a  kind  of 
societal  earthquake  on  American  campuses, 
and  I  believe  fully  Justify  some  flexibility, 
although   not  the  free  ride  of   1B06. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  insisting  that 
faculty  and  staff  members  fnlflll  their  con- 
tractual obligations  to  the  University  and 
to  the  students.  We  must  not  and  will  not 
permit  the  University  to  be  used  as  an  In- 
strument of  partisan  political  action.  We 
know  that  some  formal  class  structures  have 
been  altered.  In  some  cases  these  alternatives 
are  defensible  and  desirable.  In  other  cases 
I  am  sure  they  are  not.  The  Chancellors  and 
I  are  in  firm  agreement  that  reported  abuses 
must  be  promptly  investigated  and  violations 
appropriately  dealt  with. 

I  happ>ened  to  speak  the  other  day  to  a 
Berkeley  graduate  who  is  currently  a  grad- 
uate engineering  student  at  Stanford.  He  said 
he  was  taking  an  Incomplete,  for  this  term 
but  was  learning  much  of  value  through  his 
political  action  work.  I  said.  "Yes,  but  about 
englneertng?"  And  he  replied,  "A  civil  en- 
gineer has  to  learn  to  work  with  people.  And 
I've  learned  more  about  working  with  people 
these  past  two  weeks  than  I  might  have 
learned  in  years  of  professional  training." 
I  think  rx>  one  close  to  the  scene  can  doubt 
that  this  has  been  for  most  students  a  time 
of  Intense  learning  about  their  community, 
their  nation,  its  institutions,  and  the  obliga- 
tlona  of  cttlsenshlp. 

I  think  too  that  no  one  close  to  the  scene 
could  help  being  impressed,  as  I  am.  with 
the  vast  majority  of  our  tiniverslty  students 
today — their  sincerity,  their  devotion  to 
the  values  of  Justice  and  eqtiallty  and  peace, 
their  commitment  to  work  within  a  d^mo- 
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cratlc  framevrork  they  deeply  believe  in  to 
correct  its  shortcomings.  They  may  some- 
times act  more  rashly,  more  stridently,  more 
Impatiently  than  Is  comfortable  for  the  rest 
of  society.  They  may  and  do  make  mistakes — 
as  we  also  have  done.  But  this  is  a  genera- 
tion that  cares — and  cares  very  deeply — about 
the  future  of  its  nation.  Its  world,  and  Its 
fellow  men. 

This,  then,  Is  what  Is  happening  at  the 
University  of  California — the  headline  events 
and  the  steady  day-by-day  "what  else"  that 
make  up  the  reality  of  the  Institution.  It  Is 
as  honest  a  picture  as  I  know  how  to  por- 
tray. And  I  hope  most  profoundly  that 
Californians  who  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  reality  as  well  as  the  image  will  feel 
renewed  pride  in  their  state  University  of 
California. 


THE  ROCKY  COURSE  OF  CRIME 
CONTROL— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
PERCY 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  recently  delivered  a  speech 
to  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  in  Chicago.  His  subject  was 
law  and  order — more  specifically,  law  and 
order  with  justice. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  some  of  the  matters  Senator  Percy 
raises  in  his  remarks  such  as  preventive 
detention  and  the  allowance  of  no-lcnock 
warrants.  I  agree  with  the  conclusions  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  such 
measures  are  repressive,  an  overreaction 
to  the  crime  wave  of  the  1960's,  and  in- 
consistent with  many  of  the  basic  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  commend  Senator  Percy  for  both  the 
insight  and  the  courage  which  he  has 
displayed  on  the  occasion  of  this  speech 
and  at  many  other  times  during  his  ten- 
ure in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Thx  Rockt  CotTSSE  or  Cbime  Control 

During  the  1960's,  the  United  States 
yielded  ground  in  Its  battle  with  the  crim- 
inal elements  In  our  society.  The  statistics 
tell  the  story  all  too  clearly:  Serious  crime 
Increased  seven  times  as  rapidly  as  the  popu- 
lation; the  annual  number  of  felonies  com- 
mitted In  the  U.S.  actually  doubled.  By  1968. 
burglary  was  up  104  per  cent  over  the  1960 
flgwes;  robberies  grew  by  144  per  cent. 

As  a  result  of  this  proliferation  of  crime, 
our  country  is  bordering  on  a  state  of  na- 
tional paranoia — bolting  and  double-bolting 
our  doors;  arming  ourselves  to  the  teeth 
against  the  uninvited,  unwelcome  intruder; 
insuring  our  Uvea,  our  homes,  our  furniture, 
our  cars  against  the  activities  of  those  who 
may  lay  claim  to  possessions  not  rightfully 
theirs;  scheduling  ouir  lives  primarily  in 
terms  of  what  will  afford  us  the  utmost 
security. 

We  demand  parking  places  close  to  our 
destinations.  We  avoid  travelling  unaccom- 
panied. We  take  ofllce  work  home  rather 
than  staying  late  at  the  office.  Even  though 
many  movie  and  theater  productions  have 
earlier  starting  times,  we  attend  them  less 
frequently. 

At  nearly  every  point  In  our  lives,  we  have 
bad  to  compromise  In  order  to  ward  off  the 
threat  of  attacks  by  outlavre.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous Illness,  one  which  saps  the  national 
vigor.  It  U  8  situation  reminiscent  of  the 


Old  West,  where  everyone  carried  his  weapon 
on  his  hip.  and  the  local  "gunsllnger"  was 
the  dominant  figure  in  each  frontier  town. 
It  is  a  throwback  to  the  chaos  of  the  past. 
Inviting  all  the  horrors  of  vigilante  Justice, 
at  the  expense  of  fundamental  liberties  and 
civilized  procedures  of  Justice. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  afraid, 
deeply  unnerved  by  the  restraints  which 
have  been  placed  upon  them.  And  there  Is 
an  extremely  unfortunate  facet  to  this  sort 
of  fear — one  of  its  principal  effects  is  to 
deprive  us  of  our  concern  for  others. 

When  an  Individual  is  afraid,  he  worries 
about  only  one  thing — himself,  number  one. 
The  poor,  the  oppressed,  those  whose  lives 
have  been  torn  by  war,  the  Imprisoned,  the 
neglected  and  lonely — all  of  these  are  to  be 
tended  to  later,  if  at  all.  Even  Justice  itself 
takes  a  back  seat.  When  fear  takes  over,  one 
Is  prepared  to  use  any  means  necessary  to 
to  protect  himself.  Finally  this  brute  force 
becomes  master. 

Because  of  the  fear  gripping  this  country, 
a  great  danger  exists  that  attempts  will  be 
made  to  use  the  processes  of  criminal  Justice 
to  advance  the  frantic  hysteria  for  self- 
survival.  If  this  were  to  be  done,  we  would 
be  pushing  our  systems  of  Justice  beyond 
the  Umlts  of  their  capabilities. 

The  best  the  law  can  do  is  set  general 
standards  and  provide  moral  leadership  for 
the  nation.  As  John  Dewey  once  said.  "The 
law  simply  formalizes  the  mores  of  a  people. 
If  the  mores  and  the  law  do  not  coincide, 
then  the  law  Is  unenforceable." 

In  certain  areas  of  the  law.  you  cannot 
place  an  affirmative  burden  on  people  re- 
quiring them  to  do  good  works.  You  cannot, 
for  example,  require  by  law  that  a  person 
volunteer  to  assist  another  in  distress.  All 
you  can  require  is  that  if  a  person  assumes 
this  responsibility,  he  must  abide  by  certain 
minimum  standards  of  conduct — those  of  the 
"reasonably  prudent  volunteer."  Basically, 
this  Is  the  type  of  standard  the  law  can  and 
must  provide,  and  its  direction  is  essentially 
moral. 

If  the  law  does  not  say  that  its  goal  is 
Justice,  each  of  us  vrtll  pursue  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  Justice,  driven  by  our  fear.  IX  the 
law  does  not  seek  a  certain  morality,  nothing 
else  will  provide  that  leadership  for  the  peo- 
ple. And  to  provide  moral  leadership,  the  law 
cannot  be  Immoral. 

I  am  profoundly  troubled  by  concepts  such 
as  preventive  detention  and  no-knock  laws. 
They  are  a  response  only  to  the  frantic  crv 
for  self-protection  and  survival,  and  do  no; 
raise  or  react  to  the  question  of  ultimate 
morality. 

There  is  an  excellent  example,  the  District 
of  Columbia"  Crime  Bill.  It  was  conceived  as 
a  fairly  non-controversial  court  reorganiza- 
tion bill,  which  promised  to  bring  some 
much  needed  changes  to  the  DC.  court  sys- 
tem. But  the  House  added  some  other  pro- 
visions after  the  bill  had  passed  the  Senate. 
These  provide  for:  preventive  detention, 
"no-knock"  entries,  the  assessment  of  attor- 
ney's fees  against  a  successful  plaintiff  who 
sues  a  policeman  for  false  arrest,  appeals  by 
prosecuting  attorneys  of  points  of  law  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  trial  and,  if  the  Judge 
were  to  permit  the  appeal,  the  postponement 
of  the  trial  or  the  declaring  of  a  mistrial, 
the  shifting  of  the  burden  of  proof  from  the 
authorities  to  a  Juvenile  to  demonstrate  that 
he  is  capable  of  rehabilitation  and  therefore 
should  not  be  tried  as  an  adult. 

Beyond  the  rather  technical  legal  prob- 
lems that  these  concepts  raise,  it  is  clear 
that  they  have  a  common  thrust — repres- 
sion. If  they  become  law.  they  may  well 
destroy  many  of  the  principles  essential  to 
Justice  and  a  free  society. 

The  "no-knock"  provision  alone  deviates 
sharply  from  the  long-established  principle 
that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle.  It  author- 
izes conduct  by  the  state  not  dissimilar  to 
that  of  a  common  burglar  at  least  as  viewed 
by  the  home  occupant. 


Public  willingness  to  waive  fundamental 
rights  in  order  to  enhance  individual  com- 
fort is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon.  Many 
of  us  were  shocked  to  read  recently  of  the 
results  of  a  poll  conducted  by  CBS  News,  in 
which  1,136  typical  Americans  were  Inter- 
viewed on  the  BiU  of  Rights,  as  applied  to 
current  situations.  Here  are  the  disturbing 
findings  of  the  CBS  poU: 

Five  of  the  10  Amendments,  half  of  the 
basic  guarantees  of  freedoms,  were  rejected 
by  those  Interviewed. 

76  per  cent  favored  outlawing  protest 
against  the  government  even  where  there 
was  no  danger  of  violence. 

58  per  cent  said  the  police  should  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  people  In  Jail  before  they 
gather  evidence. 

58  per  cent  voted  against  the  double 
Jeopardy  standard,  saying  that  if  a  man  were 
found  innocent  of  a  crime,  but  new  evidence 
were  subsequently  uncovered,  he  should  be 
tried  again  for  the  same  crime. 

These  are  not  legal  debating  points.  I  am 
talking  about  basic  constitutional  freedoms, 
rights  that  from  the  birth  of  this  nation  the 
people  have  prized  and  cherished.  Indeed 
shed  blood  to  protect.  But  now,  because  of  a 
great  national  fear,  many  Americans  seem 
willing  to  sacrifice  these  rights.  It  Is  a  fright- 
ening prospect. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  law  is  beyond 
revision.  It  is  far  from  perfect.  But  I  am 
insisting  that  in  making  changes  In  the 
criminal  law  we  must  first  be  aware  that 
crime  Is  the  result  of  a  thousand  factors, 
converging  on  one  person  In  one  place  at  one 
point  in  time.  We  must  understand  the  effects 
of  fear  on  society,  and  seek  as  diligently  and 
dispassionately  as  possible  to  find  the  real 
answers  Shd  the  genuine  moral  imperatives. 
If  we  do  not,  we  will  abuse  the  power  en- 
trusted to  us  as  a  society  and  abrogate  the 
rights  of  our  fellow  men. 

A  devotion  to  Mder  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety Is  not  the  exclusive  interest  of  advo- 
cates of  backlash  and  reaction.  But  they 
seem  to  have  so  preempted  the  discussion 
that  anyone  speaking  in  defense  of  Justice 
and  individual  rights  appear  to  be  condoning 
violence. 

I  can  assure  your  that  I  yearn  for  law  and 
order  as  deeply  as  anyone  else  in  this  coun- 
try. I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  sacrifice 
freedom  and  Justice  to  reach  this  goal. 

In  our  democracy,  the  ftinction  of  law  Is 
to  insure  liberty.  When  the  law  fails,  injus- 
tice results.  When  we  permit  the  law  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  out- 
rage or  a  reflection  of  hysteria,  we  Infringe 
upon  liberty  and  promote  injustice. 

Addressing  several  thousand  young  people 
on  the  steps  of  the  U.S.  Senate  recently,  I 
said: 

"Violence  Is  a  form  of  self-indulgence, 
providing  monetary  release  at  the  expense  of 
the  long-range  aspirations  we  share.  Vio- 
lence: arson,  damage  to  life  and  property — 
should  be  condemned  and  treated  as  the 
criminal  acta  they  are.  whether  It  be  the 
wanton  destruction  of  a  schcHar's  life  work 
or  the  death  of  Innocent  student  by-stand- 
ers.  It  can  only  lead  to  further  polarization 
of  this  already  battered  but  stil  great  na- 
tion, and  destroy  our  opporttinlty  to  repre- 
sent your  views  effectively." 

All  of  us  abhor  violence  and  lawlessneses 
becatise  they  restrict  our  liberty  and  threat- 
en our  lives  and  security.  But  repressive 
lavre  have  the  same  cumulative  effect.  We 
should  reject  them  with  the  same  Intensity. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  TH^  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACfT  OF  1970 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  moTC 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  ^e  Senate  the 
unfinished  business.  i 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDliNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LscisLATivK  Clkrk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
15628'  to  amend  the  Fo^ign  Military 
Sales  Act^  j 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  a|;reeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consid  eration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Preiident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quor  \xm. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDINT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  I  he  roll. 

The  assistant  leglslatiie  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pnsident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDSNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presi  lent,  the  Sen- 
ate has  spent  a  good  dea,  of  time  dis- 
cussing the  proposed  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  the  For  sign  Military 
Sales  Act.  to  the  detriment  of  a  consid- 
erable amoimt  of  other  pressing  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  doubt  a  body  of  opin- 
ion which  would  question  the  value  of 
such  lengthy  debate  on  an  issue  which 
might  well  be  moot  by  Jar  e  30  when  the 
President  has  promised  to  have  all 
American  troops  out  of  Cunbodia. 

Our  concern  with  this  proposal,  of 
course,  has  some  immedia;y,  but  it  also 
is  directed  to  the  propos  t ion's  serious 
long-range  implications  w  lich  may  well 
bear  heavily  upon  our  International  re- 
lations in  years  to  come.  In  light  of 
its  long-range  implications,  passage  of 
the  proposed  amendment  wrild  be  a 
grave  step  and  must  be  'carefully  an- 
alyzed to  determine  whether  it  really 
achieves  any  worthwhile  objectives,  or 
whether  ft  perhaps  doe^  considerable 
damage  to  our  pursuit  of  deace  tlirough- 
out  the  world. 

It  is  my  Intention  thisj  afternoon  to 
discuss  the  proposed  ameikdment  in  the 
framework  of  five  major  aolnts: 

First.  Passage  of  the  amendment 
would  be  a  serious  mistake.  The  reasons 
should  be  apparent :  It  Is  fOlly  to  disclose 
our  defense  perimeters  an4  endanger  our 
forces  by  self-imposed  attd  openly  de- 
clared tactical  limitations;  our  image 
and  leadership  role  in  the  free  world 
would  be  seriously  compromised :  our  ac- 
tions would  constitute  a  grossly  unfair 
reflecti<Hi  upon  the  first  I^esldent  in  10 
years  to  reverse  the  trend  (>f  the  war  and 
make  some  tangible  pr( 
bringing  it  to  an  orderly] 
tory  conclusion. 

Second.  The  second  qi 
cussed  Is  why  we  are  tal 
Are  we  piqued  because  w 
suited?  Had  we  been  consi 
ly  that  this  body  would  not  have  ap- 
proved; and,  of  course.  l«ul  the  action 
not  been  approved  or  had  the  Senate  de- 
bated It  at  any  length,  th^e  results  indi- 
cate either  event  would  have  been  a 
tragic  mistake. 
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Third.  The  President  has  consistently 
had  the  support  of  the  American  i)eo- 
ple  in  his  actions  to  end  the  war. 

Fourth.  What  would  happen  if  the 
President's  critics  seemingly  had  their 
way  and  our  troops  were  pulled  out  per- 
emptorily? 

Fifth.  The  Insidious  and  deplorable  in- 
sinuation that  supporters  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy,  and  the  President  himself, 
are  prowar.  rather  than  antiwar. 

To  return  now  to  my  first  point,  pas- 
sage of  the  proposed  amendment  would 
t>e  a  serious  mistake  because  of  the  tac- 
tical straitjacket  it  would  wrap  around 
the  President.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
military  expert  to  recognize  the  utter 
folly  of  outlining  to  one's  opponent  the 
perimeters  of  his  defense  and  the  limits 
to  which  he  will  respond. 

In  my  opinion,  such  tactical  limita- 
tions are  the  greatest  disservice  we  can 
do  to  our  valiant  troops  who  are  serving 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Have  we  not  seen  the 
unhappy  consequences  of  an  announced 
limited  response  too  often  and  for  too 
long  in  Asia.  I  refer  to  tlie  Korean  war 
where  we  suffered  countless  casualties 
from  air  strikes  emanating  from  sanctu- 
aries which  we  were  unable  to  attack. 
We  could  recjdl  the  same  difficulties  In 
Vietnam,  where  for  years  our  troops 
faced  the  inability  to  pursue  the  enemy 
into  neighboring  countries  and  clean  out 
their  base  of  activities. 

If  President  Nixon's  action  and  In- 
tent in  sending  troops  into  Cambodia 
had  been  a  part  of  our  tactical  pattern 
years  ago,  it  is  conceivable  that  our 
troops  now  would  be  out  of  'Vietnam. 

When  President  Elisenhower  ended  the 
fighting  in  Korea  and  exerted  our  might 
elsewhere  in  trouble  spots  around  the 
world,  he  did  not  tell  the  opponents  how 
far  he  would  go.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
at  no  time  did  he  have  any  intention  of 
using  nuclear  weapons,  but  he  recog- 
nized that  it  would  remove  an  element  of 
his  tactical  and  ultimate  superiority  if 
he  announced  the  fact  to  the  enemy, 
and  he  never  did. 

Unforttmately,  this  is  precisely  what 
is  proposed  in  this  amendment — the  re- 
moval of  some  of  the  President's  tactical 
weapons — the  element  of  surprise  and 
imcertainty.  We  are  talung  away  or  pro- 
posing to  take  away  one  of  his  most  val- 
uable tools,  and  we  are  thereby  making 
his  task  much  more  diffictilt  to  accom- 
plish. 

The  next  danger  in  passage  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  the  danger  to  our 
image  and  leadership  role  in  the  free 
world.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  symbol  of  the  free  world — 
and  savior  in  the  eyes  of  many  countries 
would  have  his  hands  tied  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  impact  of  that  action  surely  would 
not  be  lost  uix>n  the  peoples  of  the  free 
world. 

One  day  last  week  the  junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  fMr.  Stennis)  com- 
mented on  this  aspect  of  the  impact 
which  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment  would  bring  about.  The  Jim- 
ior  Senator  from  Misslssipi}!  has  been 
here  more  than  two  decades.  His  very 
signal  and  outstanding  service,  partic- 
ularly in  the  field  of  armed  services,  both 


legislatively  and  In  the  appropriation 
process,  are  well  known.  He  has  acquired 
a  knowledgeabihty,  expertise,  authority, 
and  authenticity  In  that  field  which 
should  be  highly  regarded  by  all. 

In  commenting  on  the  adoption  of  the 
Oooper-Church  amendment,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  stated  during 
the  course  of  his  remarks: 

But  In  the  event  the  Senate  should  adopt 
It,  I  beUeve  It  would  prove  to  be  a  mistake; 
that  just  that  much  would  be  an  Injurious 
precedent.  The  Injury  would  start  flowing  to 
us  immediately.  It  would  start  more  quickly 
than  on  the  battlefield — In  the  embassies  and 
the  chancelleries  and  with  the  he«ds  of  gov- 
ernment all  over  the  world,  both  friend  and 
foe.  It  would  be  unprecedented  that  a  respon- 
sible body  such  as  Congress,  when  we  are  In 
this  predicament,  would  try  to  restrict,  by 
words  and  limitations,  the  authority,  the 
judgment,  and  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief. 

I  think  there  would  be  great  glee  around 
the  council  tables  of  our  enemies,  our  ad- 
versaries, and  those  who  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  us  and  against  us,  and  it  would  be  a 
victory  for  them.  I  think  we  would  immedi- 
ately start  taking  a  downward  turn  in  any 
chance  to  get  a  settlement,  a  reaaonable  set- 
tlement of  any  kind,  in  this  unfortunate  war. 
I  believe  it  would  create  doubt  among  our 
friends.  But  I  am  more  concerned  about  the 
formidable  strength  and  determination  it 
would  give  to  our  adversaries,  to  keep  up 
their  plan  to  continue  this  war  as  long  as 
they  can,  with  as  much  cost  to  us  as  they 
can.  Every  day  they  are  able  to  do  that.  It 
is  a  victory  for  them.  They  do  not  expect 
to  annihilate  us  and  to  overrun  our  armies. 
They  want  to  take  a  toll  of  a  different  kind. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  it  would 
be  a  precedent  and  that  it  would  set  a 
precedent.  We  can  recall  the  words  of 
Edward  S.  Corwin,  in  his  book,  "The 
President — Office  and  Power,  1787- 
1957,"  in  which  he  made  this  statement: 

Actually.  Congress  has  never  adopted  any 
legislation  that  would  seriously  cramp  the 
style  of  a  president  attempting  to  break  the 
resistance  of  an  enemy  or  seeking  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  national  farces. 

The  late  President  Kermedy,  you  may 
recall,  had  some  very  positive  ideas  on 
our  leadership  role  and  how  it  should  be 
discharged.  On  one  occasion  he  said: 

The  young  idealists  of  the  world  who  once 
quoted  Jefferson  and  iised  our  Constitution 
as  a  handbook  of  revolution  are  now  turn- 
ing elsewhere  for  leadership.  We  must  recap- 
ture their  hearts  and  their  minds  by  pro- 
jecting a  true  Image  of  America  abroad. 

On  another  occasion  he  said: 
We  must  encourage,  not  hamper,  the  tidal 
waves  of  nationalism  sweeping  Into  Africa 
and  Asia,  so  that  each  emerging  nation  knows 
that  America,  not  Russia  or  China,  is  th* 
home  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

There  are  few  of  us  who  would  dis- 
agree with  those  poignant  remarks,  but 
it  seems  apparent  to  me  that  our  re- 
striction or  attempted  restriction  of  the 
President's  freedom  to  resolve  the  Viet- 
nam situation  in  his  way  Is  scarcely  con- 
ducive to  the  image  we  seek  to  project 
to  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

The  leaders  of  the  world — and  e^ie- 
cially  of  the  new  nations — have  their 
eyes  on  us,  and  our  disposition  of  the 
Vietnam  situation  cannot  help  but  have 
a  mtUor  bearing  for  years  to  come  in  the 
way  m  which  our  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance are  assessed  by  these  nations. 
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Next  let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
passage  of  this  amendment  would  be  an 
unfair  reflection  of  a  President  who  in- 
herited tius  war,  who  has  been  doing  an 
admirable  job  of  making  progress  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion  which  will  pro- 
tect the  objectives  of  the  free  world,  and 
who  is  keeping  every  pledge  he  has  made 
to  the  American  people  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

It  has  been  repeated  many  times  be- 
fore, but  in  the  heat  of  emotionalism,  it 
still  at  times  seems  to  be  forgotten  that 
President  Nixon  inherited  this  war.  He 
stepped  into  a  situation  which  for  years 
liad  shown  no  signs  of  improving,  and 
he  began  at  once  to  make  tangible  prog- 
ress. Whereas  every  action  of  the  past 
two  administraUons  had  been  to  increase 
our  troop  strength  and  our  commitments 
in  Vietnam.  He  began  to  withdraw  troops 
and  began  to  take  positive  steps  to 
achieve  our  original  objective  which  was 
to  secure  the  situation  there  and  then 
place  South  Vietnam  in  conunand  of  its 
own  destiny,  to  return  the  war  and  all 
that  it  means  to  its  rightful  owners,  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

Whereas  the  two  previous  administra- 
tions increased  our  troop  strength  from 
a  handful  of  advisers  to  an  army  of 
543,482  men  by  April  of  1969,  President 
Nixon  has  successfully  carried  out  in  the 
[>ast  year  a  program  of  disengagement, 
on  the  strength  and  basis  of  orders  which 
originated  during  the  calendar  year  of 
1968 

He  reduced  that  number  to  428.000  as 
of  the  first  of  this  month,  a  cut  of  more 
than  115,000  men.  He  has  pledged  to 
withdraw  another  150,000  by  the  spring 
of  1971,  and  the  most  recent  declaration 
on  his  part,  on  the  third  of  this  month, 
embraced  an  acceleration  of  that  with- 
drawal attempt. 

He  has  throughout  these  Mtions  kept 
the  American  people  fully  and  candidly 
informed,  and  he  has  kept  every  pledge 
he  has  made  to  them  in  this  regard.  We 
have  no  precedent  for  thinking  that  he 
will  fail  now  to  keep  his  pledge  to  remove 
our  troops  from  Cambodia.  If  there  were 
any  reason  to  think  that  he  is  not  going  to 
Uve  up  to  his  bargain,  there  might  be 
Justification  for  this  amendment,  but  we 
have  no  such  reason  and  we  have  no  such 
Justification. 

It  seems  strange  that  this  move  to  im- 
pede and  obstruct  the  efforts  of  the  Pres- 
ident is  being  miwle  at  this  time,  when  we 
are  disengaging  at  a  constant  rate,  and 
against  this  President,  who  is  the  first 
one  to  reverse  the  trend  of  the  war  since 
1963. 

Where  were  all  these  opponents  when 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
launched  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  into  the  fray? 
Why  was  there  no  effort  then  to  restrict 
their  policymaking  activities,  and  their 
tactical  as  well  as  strategic  activities  and 
decisions? 

Congress,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  af- 
firmative authorized  In  August  of  1964 
the  taking  of  "all  necessary  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  fur- 
tha  acKresskm."  This  was  by  adoption 
of  the  Domldn  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  414 


to  0  in  the  House  and  88  to  2  in  the 
Senate. 

The  language  in  that  resolution,  also 
included  the  following  language : 

Consonant  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uiilted  States  and  with  the  Charter  of  ihe 
United  Nations  and  In  accordance  with  its 
obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty,  the  United  States,  U 
therefore,  prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  take  all  necessary  steps,  including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assUt  any  member 
of  protocol  state  In  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
in  defense  of  Its  freedom. 

Each  y^ear  since  then  the  Congress  has 
reaffirmed  Uiat  resolution  by  processing 
and  enacting  into  law  the  appropriation 
bills  to  fund  the  action  in  South  Vietnam. 

Recently,  Roscoe  Driunmond,  the  very 
well  known  columnist,  wrote  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  under  his 
column  known  as  "Point  of  View,"  an 
article  entitled  "Must  Congress  Always 
Declare  War?"  The  reason  for  it  was  to 
comment  on  the  action  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  which 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  At  one  point, 
Mr.  Drummond  stated  as  follows: 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  best 
way  to  get  the  right  answer  is  to  ask  the 
right  question. 

The  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  not  asking  the  right  question  In 
the  way  it  is  seeking  to  test  the  legality  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  reason  U  that  iu  action  is  based  on 
two  erroneous  premifles. 

One  Is  that  President  Johnson  did  not  take 
the  issue  of  the  Vietnam  to  Congress. 

n6  did. 

The  other  is  that  Congress  never  approved 
the  President's  use  of  American  armed 
forces  to  help  South  Vietnam  resist  aggres- 
sion. 

It  did. 

So  many  people  seem  to  forget — some  con- 
veniently because  remembering  undercuts 
their  arguments — that  it  was  President  Tru- 
man who  faUed  to  take  the  Korean  war  to 
Congress,  not  Johnson  who  failed  to  take  the 
Vietnam  war  to  Congress. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Southeast 
Asia  resolution,  known  as  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  was  passed  in  the  House 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  414  to  nothing 
and  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2. 
He  refers  to  the  text  of  the  resolution, 
and  thai  says: 

President  Johnson  and  President  Nixon 
have  acted  at  all  times  within  the  terms  of 
this  resolution. 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  in  our  fed- 
eral system  the  national  government  alone 
possesses  war-making  powers,  it  seems  to  me 
that  again  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  Is 
not  asking  the  right  question,  and  at  the 
very  least  not  the  exact  question  which  may 
have  to  be  answered. 

Because  many  are  unaware  how  precisely 
and  fully  Congress  approved  the  VS.  combat 
role   In   Vietnam,   let   me   quote   the   exact, 
wording  of  the  Southeast  Asia  resolution: 

Mr.  Drummond  then  proceeds: 
And  why  did  Oongreas  authorise  these  ac- 
tions by  the  presldentT  It  gave  Ita  reaaons 
in  its  reaoluUon  in  which  it  said  that  "The 
United  States  regards  as  vital  to  the  natlnnal 
Interest  and  world  peace  the  maintenance  of 
International  peace  and  security  in  South- 
east Asia. 


From  all  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Congress  acted  to  approve  the  American  com- 
bat role  m  Vietnam.  It  approved  it  explicitly, 
completely,  and  almost  unanimously. 

The  only  unanswered  question  raised  im- 
plicitly by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  but 
not  spelled  out,  is  this: 

Is  it  unconstitutional  for  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  president's  use  of  American  combat 
forces  without  tying  that  approval  to  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war? 

My  Judgment  is  that  the  constitution  ex- 
pterts  would  say  that  Congress  does  indeed 
possess  this  discretion. 

My  second  point.  Mr.  President,  is  to 
ask  why  we  take  this  action?  Are  we 
piqued  because  the  President  did  not  seek 
our  advise  before  he  made  his  Cambodian 
decision?  A  study  of  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam and  its  predecessor  conflict  in  Ko- 
rea would  find  dozens  of  examples  of 
Presidential  prerogative  wherein  much 
larger  decisions  in  terms  of  impact  were 
summarily  made  by  Commanders  in 
Cliief  with  no  more  consultation  than 
there  was  on  this  occasion.  At  those  times 
in  past  years,  have  we  responded  by  at- 
tempting to  limit  the  tactical  options  of 
our  Commander  in  Chief? 

Further,  had  we  been  consulted  be- 
fore the  President's  action,  would  the 
Congress  have  approved  our  expedition 
against  Cambodian  sanctuaries?  It  seems 
to  me  most  unlikely  that  we  would  have, 
and  in  the  Ught  of  the  results  even  the 
most  consistent  critics  of  the  President 
would  have  to  concede  this  would  have 
been  a  mistake. 

The  second  possibility  is  that  If  con- 
gressional approval  were  forthcoming,  it 
would  have  been  only  after  a  long  debate 
and  a  long  delay  which  would  have  de- 
prived the  action  in  Cambodia  of  the  ele- 
ments of  surprise  and  speed,  which  were 
so  necessary  to  its  success. 

The  President  clearly  laid  out  his  rea- 
sons for  ills  decision  to  capture  and  de- 
stroy the  bases  and  Uieir  supplies,  across 
the  Cambodian  border.  Basically,  it  will 
be  recalled,  his  reasons  were  these: 

First.  To  protect  alhed  forces  now  in 
Vietnam  and  those  who  will  remain  after 
our  next  withdrawal  of  tnxHJS. 

Second.  To  assure  continued  progress 
in  our  Vietnamization  program  and  the 
pace  of  withdrawals. 

Third.  To  increase  our  chances  of  end- 
ing our  involvement  sooner. 

Fourth.  To  impress  upon  the  enemy 
that  they  cannot  repeatedly  ignore  our 
warnings  and  escalate  their  attacks  in 
Indochina  as  they  have  in  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam. 

Fifth.  Finally  to  forestall  miscalcula- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere 
arotmd  the  world  which  could  lead  to 
dangerous  confrontations  in  the  future. 

Our  basic  poUcy  in  Vietnam  is  un- 
changed. Our  goal  is  to  end  American  in- 
volvement by  withdrawing  Americans  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  to  end  the  war  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Vietnamization,  the  training  of  Viet- 
namese to  defend  themselves  and  to  en- 
able them  to  take  charge  of  the  war, 
which  Is  rightfully  and  properly  theirs, 
is  moving  forward  ahead  of  schedule. 

Why  was  the  President's  action  In  in- 
vading Cambodian  territory  necessary? 
In  the  10  days  after  his  April  20  speech 
In  which  he  announced  additional  troop 
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remove  the  enemy  logistics 
cillties,  supplies,  and  equipment 

As  of  today,  here  is  the  box 
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Enemy    killed --- 

Detainees    

Individual   weapons  captured. 
Orew-served  weapons  captured 

Rice    (tons) 

Rice      (man-months) 

Rocket  rounds  captured 

Mortar  rounds  captured 

Sm&ll-anns     ammunition      cap< 
tured   


That  means  13  million  fever  bullets, 
Mr.  President,  to  fire  at  our  '  J.S.  troops. 
Continuing  the  statistics,  al^o  captured 
were: 

tAnd  mines  captured 5.  22fl 

Bunkers  destroyed.. 9,868 

Vehicles  destroyed  or  captxired- . 396 

Of  course,  all  of  us  know  that  these 
stores,  these  stnictui-es,  and  this  equip- 
ment were  very  hard  to  coiae  by,  and 


difficult  to  locate  at  the  sites 


were  found  and  either  destroyed  or  re 


moved.  The  difficulty  arises 
the  long  distances  involved  ir 
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where  they 


because  of 
transport- 


ing them  from  their  orlglral  sources 
which,  in  the  main,  have  beenj  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  gains  have  been  madfe  at  the  ex 
pense  of  relatively  light  United  States 
and  Vietnam  casualties.  In  i  return  we 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to 
use  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  effective- 
ly for  mauiy  months.  The  riiny  season 
will  delay  any  reconstruction  or  rein- 
stallation, and  all  equipmentj  and  mate- 
rials must  be  brought  down  from  North 
Vietnam — a  long  and  difficult  task.  This 
period  of  delay  gives  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  vital  additional  time 
to  prepare  the  South  Vietnan^ese  to  han- 
dle their  own  defense. 

Our  troops  are  already  b^ng  rapidly 
withdrawn  from  what  must  surely  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  missions  un- 
dertaken by  free  world  forces  in  the  en- 
tire Vietnam  conflict.  More  withdrawals 
were  announced  yesterday,  Ipavlng  only 
12,000  men  still  in  Cam 

Besides  the  tactical  and  stirategic  ad- 
vantage which  the  mission  has  pro- 
vided, we  must  not  forget  tpe  message 
which  our  action  has  delivered  to  the  en- 
tire world — that  the  United  States  will 
not  play  the  role  of  a  helpless  giant. 

My  third  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
President  Nixon  has  consistei  tly  hsul  the 
support  of  the  American  people  in  his 


Vietnamization  program.  In  the  early 
days  after  the  President's  announcement 
we  witnessed  an  amazing  display  of  emo- 
tionalism on  this  issue.  But  even  during 
that  period,  the  Gallup  poll  showed  that 
an  increasing  majority  of  the  American 
public  approved  the  way  President  Nixon 
was  doing  his  job. 

As  tlie  flush  of  emotions  subsided,  the 
tone  of  my- mail  began  to  change — and  I 
understand  that  has  been  pretty  much 
the  pattern  in  the  offices  of  other  Sen- 
ators. I  would  like  to  cite  here  a  most  in- 
teresting letter  from  a  University  of  Ne- 
braska student  who  displays  the  maturity 
of  judgment  which  is  overcoming  the 
emotional  outburst  of  the  early  days — 
that  is.  the  days  following  the  announce- 
ment of  the  invasion  of  the  Cambodian 
territory.  This  young  lady  wrote  as 
follows: 

Last  week  I  wrote  you  a  hastily  conceived 
letter  opposing  Cambodian  Invasion  and  the 
Vietnamese  War  In  general.  Since  that  time 
I  have  been  doing  some  harder  thinking  as 
well  as  watching  and  listening  to  President 
Nixon  more  closely.  Maybe  he  Is  doing  the 
right  thing.  His  plan  of  action  in  Cambodia 
does  seem  to  be  justified,  and  at  the  moment 
it  seems  to  be  working.  At  least  It  should  be 
given  time  to  prove  Itself.  I  am  guilty  of 
Judging  too  quickly,  and  many  others  are 
sharing  this  guilt  I  am  afraid. 

Also  in  my  letter  of  last  week  I  specifically 
asked:  What  is  wrong  with  an  admitted  de- 
feat (In  the  war)  and  Is  it  better  than  our 
country  should  suffer  civil  war?  It  seems  that 
whether  they  are  valid  questions  or  not, 
they  are  representing  only  one  side  of  the 
Issue.  I  should  have  also  asked  whether  the 
United  States  can  afford  to  adopt  an  isola- 
tionist policy.  Can  the  world  ever  be  entirely 
peaceful,  without  any  war?  Can  the  United 
States  afford  to  allow  communism  to  spread 
unchecked?  The  United  States  may  not  be 
entirely  right  or  humane  in  its  foreign  policy 
but  who  can  say  what  is  right  or  humane? 
Should  we  concentrate  on  "now"  situations 
or  possibly  contribute  to  the  freedom  and 
rights  of  future  generations? 

By  way  of  a  final  paragraph,  this 
young  lady  wrote: 

I  don't  know  the  answer  to  all  of  these 
questions  and  I  don't  know  if  there  is  an 
answer  to  all  of  them.  I  do  know  that  for  the 
present  the  United  States  seems  to  be  In 
better  shape  than  many  agitators  would  like 
it  to  be.  Freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  to 
dissent  ue  perhaps  stronger  than  they  ever 
have  been.  I  am  grateful  for  this  freedom  and 
I  hope  no  minority  group  manages  to  cut 
down  rights  to  free  speech  through  irrespon- 
sible acts.  Also,  compared  to  many  places  In 
the  world,  Latin  America  In  particular,  our 
current  rate  of  inflation  Is  almost  negligible. 
The  United  States,  In  spite  of  many  faults. 
Is  still  the  best  nation  in  the  world  to  be  alive 
in  today. 

Again,  and  I  sincerely  mean  It,  thank  you 
for  listening. 

That,  Mr.  President,  was  the  letter  of 
Miss  Jizba,  of  Omaha,  Nebr. 

It  might  be  noted  parenthetically  at 
this  point  that  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  shortly  after  a  campus 
demonstrt^ion  attended  by  some  2,300 
students,  informed  me  that  a  vote  was 
taken  as  to  whether  or  not  a  student 
strike  should  be  held;  1,300  said  no  and 
1,000  said  yes,  so  the  Issue  was  defeated. 
But  the  student  who  discussed  the  matter 
with  me  asked  this  question: 

Senator,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  people  that 
there  are  over  20,000  students  on  the  Lincoln 


campus  of  this  University  and  that  18,000 
of  them  wert^  not  at  the  demonstration? 

They  were  either  in  their  study  halls, 
the  lecture  halls,  the  libraries,  or  else- 
where, doing  what  they  set  out  to  do 
when  they  went  to  the  university — name- 
ly, to  acquire  an  education. 

Of  course,  the  point  has  been  made 
here  many,  many  times  that  there  is  a 
total  of  some  7  million  students  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  so  that  the  pro- 
portion which  has  participated  in  the 
violent  demonstrations,  the  undesirable 
demonstrations,  and  protests  has  been 
very,  very  small,  indeeii. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  the  young 
lady  who  wrote  to  me  said  very  eloquently 
what  we  ought  to  be  hearing  more  of  in 
this  Chamber,  rather  than  spending  our 
time  in  an  unhappy  and  damaging  effort 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  bring  about  its  honorable  and  effective 
termination. 

My  fourth  point  is  to  ask,  suppose 
President  Nixon  were  to  do  exactly  what 
a  large  share  of  his  critics  apparently 
would  wish — and  that  is  to  withdraw  all 
American  troops  right  away,  what  might 
happen? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  a  fairly  accu- 
rate pattern  of  what  would  happen.  We 
have  seen  the  Communists  operate  in  too 
many  nations  to  have  any  seriou^  doubt 
as  to  the  consequences  of  such  action. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  a  point  made 
so  well  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  on  May  20,  when  he  discussed 
this  matter  in  this  Chamber  with  such 
commendable  eloquence  that  it  deserves 
this  added  reference.  He  quoted  a  state- 
ment by  tl)e  Red  Chinese  Minister  of 
Defense  in  September  of  1965,  which 
announced  that  Mao  expected  to  use 
"wars  of  liberation"  to  expand  commu- 
nism to  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

He  then  quoted  a  statement  by  Oeneral 
Giap.  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces.  This  statement 
said,  among  other  things: 

South  Vietnam  is  the  model  of  the  na- 
tional-liberation movement  of  our  time.  If 
the  special  warfare  that  the  United  States 
Imperialists  are  testing  in  South  Vietnam  Is 
overcome,  then  it  can  be  defeated  anywhere 
In  the  world. 

At  that  point,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
listed  19  countries  which  have  been  taken 
over-by  the  Communists  in  this  fashion, 
or  are  currently  imder  Communist  siege. 
If  we  allow  Vietnam  to  suffer  a  similar 
fate  after  our  years  of  intensified  efforts 
there,  we  can  easily  see  what  is  in  store 
for  the  other  small  nations  which  are 
under  siege  and  still  others  which  are 
on  the  Communist  schedule  of  world 
domination. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  under  such 
circumstances  we  would  see  increased 
emphasis  upon  terrorist  tactics,  because 
terror  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  nearly 
all  Vietcong  programs.  In  fact,  current 
intelhgence  estimates  are  predicting  an 
increase  in  terrorist  tactics  such  as  those 
that  produced  the  atrocities  which  occu- 
pied the  front  pages  a  few  days  ago. 

Douglas  Pike,  a  veteran  Foreign  Service 
officer  now  serving  with  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  in  Japan,  has  done  a 
lengthy  study  on  Vietcong  terrorist  tac- 
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tics.  He  cites  the  city  of  Hue  a«  an  ex- 
ample of  Communist  dependence  upon 
terror  as  a  cold,  preconceived  military 
tactic.  It  iB  a  part  of  their  policy,  their 
official  policy.  He  wrote  as  follows : 

The  city  of  Hue  Is  one  of  the  saddest  cities 
of  our  earth,  not  simply  because  of  what  hap- 
pened there  In  February,  1968,  unthinkable 
as  it  was.  It  Is  a  silent  rebuke  to  all  of  us, 
InherltorB  of  40  centuries  of  civilization,  who 
In  our  century  have  allowed  oollectlvlst  poli- 
tics— abstractions  all — to  corrupt  us  Into  the 
worst  of  the  modem  sins,  indifference  to  In- 
humanity. What  happened  In  Hue  should 
give  pause  to  every  remaining  civilized  per- 
son on  this  planet.  It  should  be  Inscribed,  so 
as  not  to  be  forgotten,  along  with  the  record 
of  other  terrible  visitations  of  man's  Inhu- 
manity to  man  which  stud  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  Hue  Is  another  demonstra- 
tion of  what  man  can  bring  himself  to  do 
when  he  fUee  no  limits  on  political  action 
and  pursues  uncautlously  the  dream  of  social 
perfecUblUty. 

Mr.  Pike,  in  his  dissertation,  then 
wrote  that  12,000  Commimists  Invaded 
the  city  on  January  30,  1968,  and  they 
stayed  there  26  days  before  they  were 
driven  out  by  military  action.  In  the 
wake  of  this  Tet  offensive.  5.800  Hue  ci- 
vilians were  dead  or  missing.  It  is  now 
known  that  most  of  them  are  dead.  The 
bodies  of  most  of  them  have  been  found 
in  the  past  20  months,  in  single  and  mass 
graves  throughout  the  province. 

Let  me  summarize  one  other  passage 
from  his  report: 

The  first  discovery  of  Communist  vic- 
tims came  in  a  schoolyard  on  February 
26;  eventually  170  bodies  were  recovered. 
In  the  next  few  months,  18  additional 
gravesites  were  found,  the  largest  of 
which  contained  more  than  200  victims. 
In  all,  almost  1,200  bodies  were  found  in 
hastily  dug,  poorly  conceciled  graves.  At 
least  half  of  these  bodies  showed  clear 
evidence  of  atrocity  killings;  hands  wired 
behind  their  backs,  rags  stuffed  in  their 
mouths,  bodies  contorted  but  without 
woimds — indicating  burial  alive.  The 
other  nearly  600  bore  woimd  marks  but 
there  was  no  way  of  determining 
whether  they  died  by  firing  squad  or  in- 
cidental to  the  battle.  Among  these  vic- 
tims were  three  West  German  doctors,  a 
medical  technician  who  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  doctors,  and  two  French  Cath- 
olic priests,  one  of  whom  was  buried 
alive. 

We  all  know  this  Is  the  type  of  fate 
which  awaits  uncounted  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  if  our  departure  from -that 
beleaguered  land  finds  them  unprepared 
to  protect  themselves.  I  know  that  this 
is  something  President  Nixon  has 
thought  about.  It  is  something  all 
thoughtful  citizens  have  thought  about 
and  we  here  In  this  body  should  consider 
it  also. 

The  last  point  I  would  mention  today 
is  to  deplore  aome  of  the  interpretations 
which  the  press  drew  from  the  vote  last 
week  on  the  proposed  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  . 
I  happened  to  be  traveling  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  vote,  and  I  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed to  see  the  headline  writers  de- 
scribing the  vote  as  a  victory  for  anti- 
war Senators.  I  saw  one  quotation  which 
described  tlie  episode  as  a  glorious  day 
for  antiwar  Senators.  One  of  the  wire 


press  services  began  its  story  on  the  vote 
in  this  way: 

Anti-war  forces  seeking  to  curb  future 
United  States  action  in  Cambodia  have  won 
a  crucial  vote  on  Thursday  on  the  Semate. 

Then  it  went  on  to  describe  what  hap- 
pened. 

Even  allowing  some  artistic  license  to 
headline  writers  and  their  colleag:ues 
who  report  the  news,  use  of  such  conno- 
tations as  antiwar  and  prowar  to  iden- 
tify Members  of  this  body  is  not  only 
misleading  but  also  deplorable. 

To  all  those  who  would  apply  such 
terms  to  our  considerations,  I  say:  if 
there  is  a  prowar  Senator  in  this  body, 
let  us  name  him.  I  have  yet  to  see  one  in 
15  years  of  service  in  this  Chamber. 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  all  of  us 
want  to  terminate  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  only  question  is.  How  shall  it  be 
done?  What  is  the  best  way  to  do  it? 

We  know  that  there  are  m-ny  Members 
of  this  body  who  believe  that  adoption  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  will 
harm  and  delay  termination  of  the  war 
rather  than  accelerate  it.  There  are 
others  who  hold  to  the  contrary  belief, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  and 
every  one  is  desirous  of  terminating  the 
war  as  soon  as  possible  on  terms  which 
will  be  acceptable  and  honorable. 

I  might  add  that  there  is  no  one  more 
antiwar  than  President  Nixon.  We 
should  recall  that  he  served  in  the  hos- 
tilities 25  years  ago  in  the  South  Pacific 
and  by  reason  of  that  experience,  and 
also  by  reason  of  his  frequent  visits  to 
that  part  of  the  world,  he  knows  the  ter- 
ritory much  better  than  most  of  us  in  this 
body  know  it 

There  is  no  Member  of  this  body  or 
anyone  else  anywhere  who  is  working 
one  fraction  as  diligently  and  tirelessly 
as  the  President  is  to  end  this  war.  And 
he  will  get  the  job  done,  if  we  only  pro- 
vide him  with  proper  and  helpful  sup- 
port. That  is  the  opinion  of  the  bulk  of 
the  American  people.  They  are  support- 
ing him.  We  should  do  so  also. 

If  he  were  to  follow  the  wishes  of  a 
certain  segment  of  public  opinion,  and 
certain  Members  of  this  body,  and  re- 
move all  of  our  troops  as  fast  as  ships 
and  planes  could  bring  them  home — if 
he  did  that,  and  the  Communists  moved 
in  on  the  imprepared  South  Vietnamese 
with  some  of  the  same  tactics  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded,  would  these  omnis- 
cient critics  st^  up  to  share  the  blame 
for  that  result?  I  fear  that  they  would 
not.  On  the  contrary.  I  believe  that  they 
would  then  embark  upon  a  severe  de- 
nunciation of  the  result  of  those  circum- 
stances which  would  be  brought  about. 

President  Nixon  has  said  he  does  not 
intend  to  become  the  first  American 
President  to  lose  a  war.  With  the  free 
world  under  siege  as  it  Is  from  Commu- 
nist pressure  everywhere,  and  with  the 
tremendous  investment  in  time,  money 
and — most  Important — American  lives, 
which  we  have  in  Vietnam,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  cripple  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dent who  is  getting  the  job  done  that  we 
went  over  there  to  do. 

Presidoit  Kennedy  said  in  November 
1963 — ^just  a  week  before  his  tragic 
death — tbat:  ^^ 


Our  object  In  Vietnam  was  to  bring  Ameri- 
cana home,  permit  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
maintAin  themselves  as  a  free  and  independ- 
ent country,  and  permit  democratic  forces 
within  the  coimtry  to  operate. 

More  than  half  a  million  men  were 
poured  into  Vietnam  after  that  state- 
ment, and  too  many  of  them  died  and 
were  maimed.  The  American  people  spoke 
their  wishes  in  1968.  President  Nixoo  has 
responded.  He  is  getting  our  boys  home. 
He  is  protecting  our  position  in  the  world. 
He  is  protecting  the  other  small  nations 
who  look  to  us  for  leadership  and  as- 
sistance in  achieving  democratic  self- 
determination. 

In  fclosing,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  my  behef  that  we  should 
strengthen  the  powers  of  the  President 
at  this  time  and  not  take  action  which 
would  serve  to  erode  those  powers. 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
language  written  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pui- 
BRicHT) ,  who  wrote  in  the  1961  Cornell 
Law  Quarterly  that: 

The  source  of  an  effective  foreign  policy 
under  our  system  Is  Presidential  power.  This 
proposition,  valid  In  out  own  time.  Is  certain 
to  become  more,  rather  than  less,  compelling 
in  the  decades  ahead  ...  it  Is  my  oontenUon 
that  for  the  existing  requirements  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  we  have  hobbled  the 
President  by  too  niggardly  a  grant  of  power. 

The  Senator,  whom  we  all  recognize 
as  one  of  our  foremost  experts  on  foreieri 
policy,  and  certainly  one  of  our  moet  out- 
spoken Members  in  this  body,  then  con- 
cluded: 

As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  President  has  full  responsibility, 
which  cannot  be  shared,  for  mUitapy  deci- 
sions in  a  world  In  which  the  difference  be- 
tween safety  and  cataclysm  can  be  a  matter 
of  hours  or  even  minutes.  The  President  is 
the  symbol  of  the  naUon  to  the  external 
world,  the  leader  of  a  vast  alliance  oT  free 
nations,  and  the  prime  mover  in  shaping  a 
national  consensus  on  foreign  policy. 

At  an  earUer  time,  10  years  before 
that^-ln  the  great  debate  in  1951  as  it 
was  known — he  said  on  the  wisdom  of 
sending  troops  to  Europe: 

One  Important  Issue  has  been  quite  clearly 
defined.  That  Issue  Is  whether  the  President 
should  seek  the  advice  of  Congress  on  the 
question  of  sending  troops  to  Europe  now  or 
whether  his  discretion  should  be  subject  to 
the  consent  of  Congress. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that : 

The  President  does  not  agree  that  his  deci- 
sion In  this  matter  must  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Congress.  Personally,  I  agree  with 
the  position  of  the  President  .  .  .  the  Con- 
gress has  the  right  and  pwwer  to  raise  the 
Armed  Forces  but  the  President  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  command  of  those  forces. 
If  In  the  exercise  of  his  best  judgment,  the 
defense  of  this  country  requires  the  sending 
of  troops  to  Europe,  he  has  the  power  and 
the  duty  to  do  so. 

He  concluded  by  saying : 

It  would  be  dangerous  for  our  future  wel- 
fare to  change  the  underlying  principle  sim- 
ply because  a  strong  minority  of  even  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  may  lack  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  of  the  Executive  In  some 
particular  Instance  such  as  the  present  one. 

There  Is  a  view  of  this  whole  subject 
expressed  over  a  period  of  two  decades. 
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Mr.  President,  we  must 
we  should  put  this  action  in 
spective.  We  ought  to  consider 
are  a  nation  approaching  200 
a  republic  and  that  the  pres 
nam   situation    is   not   somethpig 
can  be  lifted  out  of  context  and 
basis  apart  from  the  position 
constant    traditional 
our   Constitution   and   of   our 
fashion  in  applying  it. 

In  my  opinion.  Senators, 
and  advice  given  in  that  paper 
advice.  It  is  advice  that  we 
well  disposed  to  follow  in  oui 
considerations. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.   Mr.   Pi- 
thank  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
ator  from  Nebraska,  for  haviig 
another  notable  contribution  t< 
cussion   which  has  been   goini ; 
some  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President 
ment    the    distinguished    Senator 
Nebraska. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the,  minds  o: 
pie  who  were  SF3aking  in  iha 
have  changed  and  that  those  pepple 
not  retained  their  original 
would  have  been  a  wonderful 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
a  very  brilliant  speech  here 
of  the  position  that  those  now 
on  the  floor  have  taken 

I  compliment  him  on  his 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  m<)st 
fying  aspects  of  the  current 
the  President's  role  as 
Chief  is  the  participation  of 
reflective  citizens  from  every 
the  Nation. 

As  we  continue  to  explore  thi ; 
matter  with  proper  thoroughn€  bs 
tinue  to  receive  numerous  lei  ters 
memoranda  from  distinguished 
They  are  anxioiis  to  voice  theif 
for  the  President's  position  in 
rent  debate  on  the  question 
best  able  to  set  military  tactics 
is  charged  by  the  Constitution 
responsibihty  for  setting  those 

Today  I  would  like  to  share 
ators  three  more  letters  from 
scholars. 

The  first  letter  comes  from 
Brownell. 

Professor  Brownell  is  a  memlier 
staff  of  the  Institute  of  Social 
at  Yale  University.  He  is  also 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Professor  Brownell,  like  the 
is  anxious  to  see  an  honorat(le 
gagement  in  South  Vietnam 
not  think  that  objective  can  be 
by  reducing  the  President's 
latitude  in  deciding  on  militai^ 
Professor  Brownell  says  this: 

In  my  Judgment  the  President 
mander-in-Chlef  of  the  Armed 
be  free  to  direct  use  of  the 
within  established   policies,  to 
terests  of  the  nation  as  he  views 
national   Interest.   In  emergencies 
mean   action  prior  to   Congre 
minatton  of  policy,  e.g..  If  the  Unjted 
were  attacked,  action  might  be  re 
fore  Congress  could  be  convened 
a  state  of  war  existed.  During  a 
eratlon.  as  now  existing   under 
resolution,    the    Commander-in- 
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have  the  power  and  resources  to  deploy 
armed  forces  in  what  appears  to  him  to  be  In 
the  l>est  Interests  of  the  nation.  Citizens, 
and  their  representatives  In  the  Congress, 
may  appropriately  voice  their  doubts  about 
any  given  operation  or  series  of  operations, 
but  always  with  the  recognition  (1)  that 
they  cannot  have  access  to  the  full  facts 
which  are  available  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  (2)  that  in  a  war  situation  full 
disclosure  of  plans  in  advance  serves  to 
strengthen  the  enemy  and  weaken  the 
chances  of  success  of  our  national  defense 
forces. 

My  own  reaction  to  the  situation  in  South- 
east Asia  Is  one  of  relief  that  the  President 
has  conmiitted  the  United  States  to  termi- 
nate its  involvement  in  the  fighting  at  the 
earliest  date  consistent  with  fulfillment  of 
our  obligation  to  help  South  Vietnam  as  a 
nation  develop  a  government  of  it«  choosing 
and  that  he  has  committed  us  to  systematic 
withdrawal  of  troops  which  will  pull  all 
United  States  troops  out  of  Cambodia  by 
June  30,  and  bring  at  least  150,000  home  by 
May  30,  1971.  This  gives  South  Vietnam 
time  to  establish  their  government  under  the 
Vietnamizatlon  program  which  the  United 
States  has  been  pursuing.  I  wish  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  negotiate  but  recognize 
that  since  the  United  States  tias  informed 
the  world  we  do  not  intend  to  subdue  North 
Vietnam  by  all-out  war  they  may  well  con- 
clude that  they  have  more  to  gain  by  fight- 
ing until  the  United  States  forces  leave  Indo- 
china than  by  negotiating. 

Ml-.  President,  a  second  letter  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
comes  fi-om  Prof.  Walter  F.  Berns. 

Professor  Berns  is  a  distinguished  stu- 
dent of  constitutional  law,  and  has  just 
completed  a  term  as  Charles  Evans 
Huges  professor  of  government  and  juris- 
prudence at  Colgate  University. 

Professor  Berns  can  see  no  validity  in 
the  charge  that  the  President  is  guilty 
of  some  sort  of  Executive  usurpation.  He 
says  this : 

In  what,  precisely,  does  this  ■executive 
usurpation"  consist?  The  troops  lieing  there 
(and  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  put  them  there), 
can  it  honestly  be  argued  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief has  no  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  decide  how  and  where  they 
will  be  used?  Can  it  honestly  be  argued  that 
Congress  is  in  a  better  position  to  decide 
as  to  their  disposition?  Can  it  honestly  be 
argued  that  Congress  is  better  able  than  the 
President  to  control  the  course  of  events  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  make  the  appropriate 
response  to  what  Hanoi  does  (and  surely 
Hanoi  will  be  able  to  allect  the  course  of 
these  events )  ?  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions used  to  be  clear  to  most  academicians, 
and  I  think  you  could  perform  a  constitu- 
tional service  by  stiowlng  that  arguments 
parading  as  constitutional  arguments  are 
really  the  political  arguments  of  angry  men, 
men  willing  once  again  to  sacrifice  the  prin- 
ciple they  used  to  defend  in  order  to  reap 
what  they  consider  would  be  a  political  ad- 
vantage, or  to  achieve  a  particular  political 
result,  and  to  do  so  without  regard  to  the 
long-range  consequences  In  the  country.  This 
country  cannot  survive,  I  think.  If  the  Pres- 
ident is  to  be  denied  the  principal  voice  In 
.'oreign  affairs  and  the  tactical  fiexibllity  that 
every  President  has  needed  and,  especially 
in  the  Twentieth  Century,  occasionally  exer- 
cised. 

Mr.  President,  a  third  letter  of  interest 
IS  from  Dr.  Raymond  English. 

Or.  English  is  a  former  chairman  of 
the  department  of  political  science  at 
Kenyon  College.  He  is  currently  director 
of  the  social  science  program  of  the  Edu- 
cational Research  Council  of  America. 

Dr.  English  does  not  think   there  Is 


serious  question  about  the  right  of  the 
President  to  exercise  discretionary  power 
as  commander  in  chief.  He  says  this: 

The  President  has  long  had  the  discre- 
tionary power  to  move  and  engage  American 
armed  forces  to  protect  American  lives  and 
interests.  President  Polk  precipitated  the 
Mexican  War  by  ordering  maneuvers  at  the 
border;  President  Lincoln  forced  the  seced- 
ing South  into  overt  rebellion  by  ordering 
supplies  to  Fort  Sumter.  A  book  published 
in  1945  listed  149  episodes  In  which  American 
Presidents  moved  or  engaged  American  forces 
outside  the  United  States  to  protect  Amer- 
ican rifchts  of  person  and  property.  Such  po- 
lice actions  are  within  constitutional  and  in- 
ternational law  (See  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  o/  America:  Analysis  and  In- 
terpretation, prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  Ed- 
ward S.  Corwln,  Editor.  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  1953.  page  488  ) 

Dr.  English  is  very  concerned  about  the 
possible  reemergence  of  dangerous  iso- 
lationists feeling  in  the  United  States.  He 
says  tills: 

The  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  into 
isolation  or  irresponsibility  will  not.  alas, 
mean  world-wide  peace  or  even  peace  for  the 
United  States.  Failure  to  keep  our  commit- 
ments and  power  in  balance  will  mean  sooner 
or  later  tlvat  the  world  ix)wer  balance  will 
tilt  heavily  against  the  United  States.  When 
that  happens,  it  can  be  redressed  only  by 
extreme  and  drastic  action,  that  is,  by  resort 
to  all-out  as  opposed  to  limited  war. 

This  prediction  is  not  mere  gloom-and- 
doom  intuition.  Three  times  in  the  twentieth 
century  have  the  great  powers  of  the  "free 
world"  drifted  into  weakness.  Isolation  and 
internal  anarchy.  The  first  time  was  between 
1900  and  1914.  In  1911,  for  example.  Lincoln 
Steffens  guessed  that  Great  Britain  was  on 
the  verge  of  Internal  revolution.  Prance  was 
torn  by  Anarcho-syndicalism.  Britain  re- 
fused to  make  firm  commitments  against 
possible  German  aggression.  In  1914  came 
World  War  I. 

The  second  crisis  of  self-confidence  in  the 
western  democracies  came  in  the  1930's. 
Marxism-Lennlnism  and  pacifism  were  fa- 
vorite doctrines  among  the  Intelltgentela  of 
Britain,  Prance  and  the  United  States.  One 
act  of  aggression  after  another  passed  un- 
checked: In  Manchuria,  Ethiopia,  China,  the 
Rhineland,  Austria,  the  Sudetenland.  The 
United  States  passed  successive  Neutrality 
Acts.  In  the  fall  of  1938,  President  Roosevelt 
more  or  less  compelled  Chamberlain  and 
Oaladier  to  capitulate  to  the  Nazi  conquest 
of  Czechoslovakia.  Von  Rlbbentrop  Informed 
Hitler  that  the  western  democracies  were 
rotten  and  Incapable  of  resistance  to  attack. 
In  September  1939,  came  World  War  II;  in 
December  1941,  Pearl  Harbor. 

Dr.  English  warns  that  "the  third  crisis 
of  self-confidence  Is  now  upon  us,  and  he 
notes  that  the  "parallels  with  previous 
episodes  that  preceded  world  wars  are 
disquietly  obvious." 

In  this  regard.  Dr.  English  Is  afraid 
that  the  world  will  draw  imfortunate 
conclusions  fiom  the  passage  of  any 
measure  that  restricts  the  Presidents 
traditional  latitude  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  He  says  this  about  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment: 

I  see  it,  as  much  of  the  world  will  see  it. 
as  a  symptom  of  the  decline  of  the  spirit  of 
patient  firmness  which  has  marked  Ameri- 
can foreign  and  defense  pK}licles  since  1948. 
The  passage  of  the  amendment  will,  I  believe, 
be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  United 
States  is  abandoning  its  firm  but  flexible 
policy  of  responding  to  aggressions  that 
shake  and  destroy  the  precarious  balance  of 
power  m  the  world.  When  the  Presidents 
discretion  as  Commander-in-Chief — that  is. 
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his  right  to  move  and  employ  our  armed 
forces  m  defense  of  American  interests— is 
limited  by  Congress,  notice  is  served  on  the 
world  that  the  next  act  of  aggression  that 
damages  United  States  power  and  prestige 
will  probably  proceed  with  Impunity.  And  the 
next,  and  the  next,  until  the  situation  be- 
comes Intolerably  threatening,  and  the  only 
effective  response  is  an  unlimited  one. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  may 
reflect  on  the  thinking  of  these  scholars, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  three 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Yale  Univebsfty, 
iNSTrruTE  or  Social  Science, 
New  Haven,  Conn..  May  28. 1970. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Nete  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  A  note  from  Pro- 
fessor David  Rowe,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Council  of  Scholars,  Indicates  your  desire  to 
hear  from  members  of  NCS  their  views  on 
the  President's  powers  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  course  of 
events  in  Southeast  Asia.  These  I  am  pleased 
to  provide  for  what  they  are  worth.  I  claim 
no  special  competence  in  these  areas.  My 
views  are  thus  ones  of  a  concerned  citizen 
with  some  experience  as  a  public  admin- 
istrator at  local,  state  and  federal  levels  who 
believes  in  the  United  States  system  of  se- 
lectmg  citizen  representatives  to  direct  our 
government,  supporting  them  while  they  are 
in  office,  and  replacing  them  through  elec- 
tion If  we  find  they  are  not  serving  what  we 
think  are  the  best  Interests  of  those  they 
represent.  I  believe,  too,  in  providing  full 
opportunity  for  those  with  Ideas  concerning 
what  should  be  done  to  register  their  Ideas 
privately  and  publicly,  but  not  In  ways  which 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others  or  in 
defiance  of  laws. 

In  my  Judgment  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Armed  Forces  must 
be  free  to  direct  use  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
within  established  policies,  to  the  best  m- 
terests  of  the  nation  as  he  views  the  total 
national  interest.  In  emergencies  this  may 
mean  action  prior  to  Congressional  deter- 
mination of  poUcy.  eg.,  If  the  United  States 
were  attacked,  action  might  be  requU«d  be- 
fore Congress  could  be  convened  to  declare 
a  state  of  war  existed.  During  a  military  op- 
eration, as  now  existing  under  the  Tonkin 
resolution,  the  Commander-in-Chief  must 
have  the  power  and  resources  to  deploy 
armed  forces  In  what  appears  to  him  to  be  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  nation.  Citizens,  and 
their  representatives  In  the  Congress,  may 
appropriately  voice  their  doubts  about  any 
given  operation  or  series  of  operations,  but 
always  with  the  recognition  (1)  that  they 
cannot  have  access  to  the  full  facts  which 
are  available  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
(2)  that  In  a  war  situation  full  disclosure  of 
plans  In  advance  serves  to  strengthen  the 
enemy  and  weaken  the  chances  of  success  of 
our  national  defense  forces. 

My  own  reaction  to  the  situation  In  South- 
east Asia  Is  one  of  relief  that  the  President 
has  committed  the  United  States  to  termi- 
nate Its  Involvement  In  the  fighting  at  the 
earliest  date  consistent  with  fulfillment  of 
our  obligation  to  help  South  Vietnam  as  a 
nation  develop  a  government  of  Its  choosing 
and  that  he  has  committed  us  to  systematic 
withdrawal  of  troops  which  will  pull  all 
United  States  troops  out  of  Cambodia  by 
June  30,  and  bring  at  least  150,000  home  by 
May  30,  1971.  This  gives  the  South  Viet- 
namese time  to  establish  their  government 
under  the  Vietnamizatlon  program  which  the 
United  States  has  been  pursuing.  I  wish  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  negotiate  hut  recog- 


nize that  since  the  United  States  has  In- 
formed the  world  we  do  not  intend  to  subdue 
North  Vietnam  by  all-out  war  they  may  well 
conclude  that  they  have  more  to  gain  by 
lighting  untu  the  United  States  forces  leave 
Indo-Chlna  than  by  negotiating. 

I  am  impatient  to  have  our  participation 
In  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  terminate.  I 
recognize,  however,  that  decisions  on  what 
18  done  today  vrtll  greatly  Influence  relations 
with  other  nations  in  the  future.  I  am  thus 
willing  to  accept  the  need  for  the  Cambodian 
foray,  and  for  stretching  our  participation  In 
the  Vietnam  war  beyond  May,  1971  providing 
there^s  continued  and  a-.-elerated  wlth- 
drawsT  of  United  States  armed  forces.  And 
during  that  time  I  think  It  Imperative  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  have  fuU  freedom 
and  support  to  deploy  United  States  forces 
where  in  his  Judgment  they  will  best  serve 
national  Interests. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  renew  my  contacts  with 
you.  I  stUl  recall  with  pleasure  o»ir  associa- 
tions during  my  term  as  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 
Sincerely, 

S.  M.  Bbownell. 

Colgate  Univeesity, 
Hamilton,  N.Y..  May  20.  1970. 
Hon.  Senator  Goriwn  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Aixoti:  Nothing  surprises 
me  any  more.  Being  a  college  professor,  I 
have  seen  at  first  hand  how  thin  Is  the 
veneer  of  principle  espoused  by  my  aca- 
demic colleagues,  and  how  easily  they  con- 
sent to  notions  they  themselves  would  have 
regarded  as  outrageous  only  a  short  time 
ago.  At  Cornell  a  year  ago  some  of  the  Uni- 
versity's foremost  authorities  on  constitu- 
tionalism and  the  rule  of  law,  when  con- 
fronted by  the  raised  clenched  fists  of  angry 
students,  voted  eagerly  to  abolish  not  only 
the  law  and  the  entire  University  Judicial 
system,  but  also  the  faculty's  right  to  make 
law  and  to  devise  a  system,  and  then  sought 
to  Justify  this  pusillanimity  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  popular. 

The  same  thing  Is  going  on  today  with 
respect  to  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief.  Men 
who  made  their  careers  defending  presiden- 
tial authority  at  the  time  of  the  so-called 
Brlcker  Amendment  and  during  the  Korean 
War — for  example  the  President's  authority 
to  seize  the  nation's  steel  companies  not 
only  without  Congressional  authority  but  in 
the  face  of  a  clear  congressional  statement 
that  he  lacked  the  authority — now  speak  of 
"executive  usurpation"  and  advise  the  kind 
of  political  action  they  used  to  denounce. 
What  they  really  mean  Is  that  they  do  not 
like  this  President  and  the  decision  he  made 
In  Cambodia. 

In  what,  precisely,  does  this  "executive 
usurpation"  consist?  The  troops  being  there 
(and  Mr.  Nlzon  did  not  put  them  there), 
can  It  honestly  be  argued  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief has  no  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  decide  how  and  where  they 
will  be  used?  Can  It  honestly  be  argued  that 
Congress  Is  In  a  better  position  to  decide  as 
to  their  disposition?  Can  It  honestly  be 
argued  that  Congress  Is  better  able  than  the 
President  to  control  the  course  of  events  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  make  the  appropriate 
response  to  what  Hanoi  does  (and  surely 
Hanoi  will  be  able  to  affect  the  course  of  these 
events)  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  used 
to  be  clear  to  most  academicians,  and  I  think 
you  could  perform  a  constitutional  service 
by  showing  that  arguments  parading  as  con- 
stitutional arguments  are  really  the  political 
arguments  of  angry  men,  men  wllUng  once 
again  to  sacrifice  the  principle  they  used 
to  defend  In  order  to  reap  what  they  consider 
would  be  a  political  advantage,  or  to  achieve 
a  particular  political  result,  and  to  do  bo 


without  regard  to  the  long-range  conse- 
quences In  the  country.  This  country  cannot 
survive,  I  think,  If  the  President  is  to  be 
denied  the  principal  voice  In  foreign  affairs 
and  the  tactical  flexlblUty  that  every  Presi- 
dent has  needed  and,  especially  In  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,  occasionally  exercised. 

It  Is  perhaps  necessary  for  me  to  add  that, 
being  a  University  Professor,  I  am  In  a  posi- 
tion to  know  how  serious  the  situation  is  in 
this  country  and  how  necessary  to  the  health 
of  the  country  is  the  end  of  our  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  P.  Berns,  ' 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Jurisprudence. 

SHAKER  Heights.  Ohio, 

May  i6,  1970. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  ■" 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  I  wish  to  associate 
myseU  with  those  who  oppose  the  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment  to  limit  the  choices  and 
discretion  Inherent  In  the  powers  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

May  I  make  It  clear  at  the  outset  that  I 
do  not  Impugn  the  motives,  alms  or  inten- 
tions of  those  who  support  the  amendment? 
I  simply  question  their  Judgment.  Is  the 
amendment  reaUy  likely  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  an  early  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  Vietnam,  of  a  reasonable  and 
Just  settlement  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  of 
avoiding  a  major  conflict  between  the  super 
powers? 

There  are  two  Issues:  the  constitutional 
and  the  political.  Constitutionally,  the  power 
to  raise  and  support  armed  forces  Is  granted 
to  Congress,  and  the  power  to  command 
those  forces  Is  granted  the  President.  This 
division  of  power  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
abvise  of  executive  power  by  a  President  In- 
clined to  use  a  standing  anny  to  Impose  a 
military  dictatorship,  whUe  at  the  same  time 
it  ensures  maximum  mllltairy  efficiency  by 
Imposing  clear  unity  and  hierarchy  of  com- 
mand. The  latter  are  essential  In  any  mUltary 
organization,  where  speed  and  secrecy  and 
clarity  of  decision  may  make  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat.  It  has  l>een  said 
that  one  mediocre  general  is  better  than  a 
committee  of  a  dozen  mUltary  geniuses.  One 
might  add  that,  m  mUltary  campaigns,  one 
run-of-the-mill  President  Is  more  useful 
than  100  brilliant  Senators. 

The  President  has  long  had  the  discretion- 
ary power  to  move  and  engage  American 
armed  forces  to  protect  American  lives  and 
Interests.  President  Polk  preclplta.ted  the 
Mexican  War  by  ordering  maneuvers  at  the 
border;  President  Lincoln  forced  the  seceding 
South  Into  overt  rebelUon  by  ordering  sup- 
plies to  Port  Sumter.  A  book  published  in 
1945  listed  149  episodes  In  which  American 
Presidents  moved  or  engaged  American  forces 
outside  the  United  States  to  protect  Ameri- 
can rights  of  person  and  property.  Such 
police  actions  are  within  constitutional  and 
international  law.  (See  The  ConsUtutlon  of 
the  United  States  of  America:  Analysis  and 
Interpretation,  prepared  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service,  Ubrary  of  Congress, 
Edward  S.  Corwln,  Kdltor,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  1953,  page  488. 
Whether  Congress  can  use  Its  power  to  raise 
and  supply  (and  to  refuse  to  raise  and  sup- 
ply) armed  forces  In  order  to  Impair  the 
President's  discretionary  power  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief seems  doubtful.  Such  ac- 
tions by  Congress  would  probably  place  the 
United  States  at  a  grave  disadvantage  In 
International  affairs.  They  would  enhance  the 
already  great  handicap  suffered  by  any  free 
society  m  Its  relations  with  dictatorial  or 
totalitarian  states.  That  handicap  has  been 
painfully  obvious  throughout  the  long  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam, 
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But  the  oonsUtutionallty  of  t  le  amend- 
ment Is  not  the  central  Issue.  Th  >  key  issue 
Is  political.  By  this  I  mean  that  1  he  decisive 
consideration  ought  to  be  the  el  'ect  of  the 
amendment  on  the  power.  prestlg(  ,  Influence 
and  security  of  the  United  Sta;e8  In  the 
■world.  It  seems  that  toe  amendment  would 
damage  the  nation's  Internationa  Influence, 
and  that  such  damage  would  In  turn  bring 
us  closer  to  the  world  war  that  Ma  o  Tse-iung 
has  recently  threatened. 

Let  me  Insert  a  parenthetical  c  smment  at 
this  point.  Our  military  operatic  is  in  Viet- 
nam have  in  general  been  marked  )y  a  shoclt- 
Ing    absence    of    imagination    an  I    strategic 
skill.  We  have  fought  the  Vietcoi  ig  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  on   their  own  terms.   We 
have  left  the  initiative  consisten  ly  in  their 
hands.  We  vraited  for  years  for  a  MacArthur 
touch — something   like   the   Inchon   landing 
in  Korea — or  a  brilliant  move  exjiloitlng  the 
crack  troops  of  South  Vietnam  in  i  combined 
operation  against  Haiphong.  But  ^  e  waited  in 
vain.  The  Cambodian  pincers  ope  ration  may 
have    been    precisely    the    sudden    move    to 
throw  the  hostile  forces  off-balar  ce  that  we 
h»ve  waited  for;  yet.  ironically.  It  has  proved 
the  signal  for  greater  symptoms  of  division 
end  demoralization  In  the  nation  1  ban  before. 
This  comment  is  not  really  pa'enthetical; 
it   brings    us   up   against   the   big   political 
issue:    can   a  great   democracy   jursue   per- 
sistently, coolly,  and  patiently  iin  effective 
foreign  and  defense  policy  based  ya  firm  but 
limited  response  to  aggression  by  potential 
enemies  or  their  puppets?  More   than  2000 
years    ago    Plato    denied    that    democracies 
could  be  rational  and  consistent  In  policy.  In 
the  19aO's.  in  the  face  of  McCartbylsm    and 
In  the  light  of  the  lessons  of  theil930'8,  men 
like  Uppmann.  Kennan   and   Acheson  bore 
testimony  in  different  ways  to  the  extreme 
difBculty  of  maintaining  consistiency.   firm- 
ness and  limited  response  in  denK>cratic  for- 
eign and  defense  policies.  The  poticiee  of  the 
totalitarian  states  have  been  and  are  founded 
in  part  on  the  assumption  that  f^  societies 
sooner  or  later  grow  impatient  aiid  weary  in 
the  face  of    •protracted  conaictl'.  Until  re- 
cently, it  seemed  as  if  that  expedition  would 
be   proved   tinlounded   m   the   oase    of    the 
United  States,  but  the  domestic  Iclamor  and 
u{^eaval   of   anti-war  protest  siiggest   that 
Mao  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  were  correct,  after 
all.  The  Oooper-Cburch  Amendi*ent  will  be 
seen  as  one  more  proof  that  freej  democratic 
governments  cannot  play  the  gai  ne  of  power 
politics  coolly. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  into 
Isolation  or  irresponsibility  will  not.  alas, 
mean  world-wide  (>eace  or  even  peace  for 
the  United  States.  Failure  to  ke<p  otir  com- 
mitments and  power  in  balancn  will  mean 
sooner  or  later  that  the  world  power  balance 
will  tilt  heavily  against  the  United  States. 
When  that  happens,  it  can  be  re<lresaed  only 
by  extreme  and  drastic  action,  ttat  is.  by  re- 
sort to  aU-out  as  opposed  to  limited  war. 

This  prediction  is  not  mere  gloom-and- 
doom  intuition.  Three  times  ii  the  twen- 
tieth century  have  the  great  jxwers  of  the 
"free  world"  drifted  Into  weakn«ss,  isolation 
and  Internal  anarchy.  The  first  1  Lme  was  be- 
tween 1900  and  1914.  In  1911,  lor  example. 
Lincoln  Steffens  guessed  that  Great  Britain 
was  on  the  verge  of  internal  revolution. 
Prance  was  torn  by  Anarcho-{  Syndicalism. 
Britain  refused  to  make  firm  commitments 
against  possible  Oerman  aggression.  In  1914 
came  World  War  I. 

The  second  crisis  of  self-confi(  lence  in  the 
western  denuxnucles  came  in  the  1930°s. 
Marxism-Leninism  and  pacifism  \  irere  favorite 
doctrines  among  the  inielllgentsta  of  Britain, 
Prance  and  the  United  States. .  One  act  of 
aggression  after  another  passed  unchecked: 
in  Manchuria,  Ethiopia.  China,  the  Rhine- 
land,  Austria,  the  Sudetenland.  The  Umted 
States  passed  excessive  Neutral  ty  Acts.  In 
the  fall  of  1938.  President  Roosevelt  more  or 
less  compelled  Chamberlain  and  Daladier  to 


capitulate  to  the  Nazi  conquest  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Von  Rlbbentrop  informed  Hitler 
that  the  western  democracies  were  rotten 
and  incapable  of  resistance  to  attack.  In 
September  1039.  came  World  War  II;  in 
December  1941.  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  third  crisis  of  self-confidence  is  now 
upon  us.  Once  again  doctrines  of  Marxism- 
Leuinlsm-Maolsm  and  of  anarchy  are  rife 
among  the  young  intelligentsia.  Once  again 
a  weary,  sentimental  pacifism  and  isolation- 
Ism  begins  to  pervade  large  sections  of 
American  society.  Once  again,  a  sizable  num- 
l>er  of  members  of  Congress,  sensing  the 
mood  of  many  vocal  dissenters,  press  for 
withdrawal  from  foreign  commitments.  The 
parallels  with  previous  episodes  that  pre- 
ceded world  wars  are  disquietlngly  obvious. 

I  therefore  see  the  Cooijer-Church  Amend- 
ment not  as  a  matter  of  cutting  the  Presi- 
dent down  to  size,  nor  as  an  internal  squab- 
ble over  Senatorial  versus  Presidential  con- 
trol over  foreign  policy,  nor  as  a  melodramat- 
ic struggle  over  "usurpation"  of  power.  I  do 
not  even  see  it  as  a  fascinating  comment  on 
the  problems  of  a  period  of  undeclared  wars, 
indirect  aggressions,  and  grey  areas  in  which 
traditional  rules  of  International  law  (belli- 
gerency, neutrality,  sanctions  and  so  forth) 
are  Irrelevant.  I  see  It.  as  much  of  the  world 
will  see  It,  as  a  symptom  of  the  decline  of 
the  spirit  of  patient  firmness  which  has 
mairked  American  foreign  and  defense 
policies  since  1948.  The  passage  of  the 
amendment  will,  I  believe,  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  that  the  United  SUtee  U  aban- 
doning its  firm  but  flexible  policy  of  respond- 
ing to  aggressions  that  shake  and  destroy 
the  precarious  balance  of  power  In  the  world. 
When  the  President's  discretion  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief— that  Is,  his  right  to  move 
and  employ  our  armed  forces  In  defense  of 
American  interests — is  limited  by  Congress, 
notice  is  served  on  the  world  that  the  next 
act  of  aggression  that  damages  United  States 
power  and  prestige  will  probably  proceed 
with  impunity.  And  the  next,  and  the  next, 
until  the  situation  becomes  Intolerably 
threatening,  and  the  only  effective  response 
is  an  unlimited  one. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Raymond  E^igush. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  this  current  debate  first  started.  I 
was  somewhat  apprehensive.  I  knew  that 
it  would  be  prolonged.  But  I  did  not  think 
that  there  would  be  too  much  good  come 
of  it.  However,  as  time  has  moved  on — 
and  I  assume  there  will  be  much  more 
time  devoted  to  this — I  have  seen  some 
benefits  accruing  from  it  already. 

In  doing  research  and  in  trying  to  do 
research  in  this  particular  field  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  in  my  own 
library  and  in  other  places,  I  find  that 
during  the  history  of  our  Republic  very 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  con. 
stitutional  edicts  versus  Congress  and 
the  President  and  concern  in  the  general 
area  of  warmaking  and  policymaking 
in  connection  with  war. 

I  think  the  very  fact  that  it  has  made 
people  study  this  issue  has  awakened 
Americans  to  the  fact  that  our  Constitu- 
tion is  very,  very  strong.  In  both  in- 
stances it  has  done  good.  And  I  hope  that 
in  the  coming  weeks  of  debate  on  this 
matter,  each  Senator  will  continue  to  do 
as  has  been  done  in  the  past  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  and  exercise  as 
much  study  as  can  be  exercised  in  this 
very,  very  Important  field. 

It  is  a  surprising  thing,  Mr.  President. 
I  find  a  great  many  lawyers  who  have 
never  been  acquainted  with  the  parts  of 
the  Constitution  to  which  we  have  been 


referring.  I  find  very  few  citizens  who 
have  read  their  Constitution  and  some 
who  have  not  read  It  in  many,  many 
years. 

I  think  this  is  going  to  have  good  re- 
sults, because  it  will  make  people  read 
the  Constitution  and  will  make  them 
think  about  it.  And,  as  I  will  suggest, 
people  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  changes  might  be  in  order. 

I  start  my  formal  remarks  this  after- 
noon by  doing  something  that  I  do  not 
usually  do.  I  want  to  read  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Friday,  June  12,  1970. 

The  title  is  "Cooper-Church  in  Per- 
spective." 

The  editorial  reads: 

The  defeat  of  the  Byrd  amendment  has 
been  greeted  as  a  major  victory  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  operation  in  Cambodia,  But  the 
cries  of  Jut)llation  from  those  who  believe  the 
war  la  being  wound  down  too  slowly  are,  to 
put  it  mildly,  premature. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  the  passage  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  would  not  have  prolonged 
the  war  and  that  the  defeat  of  the  measure 
does  not  bring  peace  closer.  Passage  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  itself,  which  the 
Byrd  amendment  sought  to  soften,  would 
not  change  the  course  of  the  war.  For  the 
legislative  facts  of  life  demand  that  a  meas- 
ure must  be  passed  by  both  hoiises  and 
signed  by  the  President  before  it  becomes 
law — and  neither  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives nor  Mr.  Nixon  has  demonstrated  much 
enthusiasm  for  Cooper-Church  as  it  now 
stands. 

There  are  three  practical  alternatives  as  to 
the  future  of  the  amendment.  The  Senate 
may  vote  it  down  and  end  the  matter  there. 
The  Senate  may  pass  the  amendment  In  es- 
sentially its  present  form,  in  which  case  the 
House  will  almost  certainly  refuse  to  accept 
It  and  the  future  of  the  Military  Sales  bill,  to 
which  Cooper-Church  is  attached,  will  hang 
In  the  balance.  Or.  the  Senate  may,  by 
amending  the  measure,  arrive  at  a  com- 
promise that  the  administration  can  live 
with  and  that  will  still  express  the  wide- 
spread dlssaUsfacUon  of  Congress. 

The  last  altemaUve  is  the  most  likely. 
The  measure  has  already  received  a  thin 
layer  of  sugar  coating  with  the  adoption  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  which  states  that 
the  Cooper-Church  measure  "shall  not  be 
deemed  to  impugn  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  President  as  commander  In  chief." 
Further  correction  Is  needed — particularly  in 
an  area  of  a  Cooper-Church  provision  which 
has  received  little  public  notice,  but  which 
would  prevent  U.S.  advisers  from  <^)eratlng 
in  Cambodia,  would  bar  tactical  air  support 
for  Cambodia,  and  would  end  financial  aid 
to  any  outside  forces  operating  in  support  of 
the  Cambodian  army.  That  section,  which  In 
effect  repeals  the  Nixon  doctrine  as  it  might 
apply  to  Cambodia,  must  be  scrapped. 

But  the  main  thrust  of  the  amendment, 
which  Is  designed  to  hold  President  Nixon  to 
his  announced  plan  for  withdrawal  from 
Camljodia,  should  be  subject  to  compromise. 
Despite  the  clouds  of  emotionalism  that  have 
engulfed  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  there  is. 
in  truth,  no  unbridgeable  ideological  chasm 
between  the  two  sides.  There  is  no  one  in 
favor  of  widening  the  war  and  continuing 
American  military  involvement  indefinitely 
In  Southeast  Asia.  There  is  no  sizable  con- 
gressional faction  that  seriously  believes  that 
peace  can  be  instantly  legislated.  There  are, 
Indeed,  few  in  either  house  who  believe  that 
the  President  has  acted  unconstitutionally, 
and  who  fail  to  recognize  that  the  constitu- 
tional authority  to  declare  war  has  been  op- 
erationally amended  by  the  diplomatic  real- 
ities of  the  nuclear  age. 

So,  despite  aU  the  noise  about  constltu- 
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tlonal  prerogatives,  that  Is  not  the  easentl^ 
issue  of  the  present  debate.  What  Is  Evolved 
Is  a  Justified  pique  on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
tors over  the  lack  of  consultation  before 
major  moves  are  undertaken.  It  was  a  process 
that  began  in  earnest  under  President  John- 
son and  that  has  been  continued  by  the  Nix- 
on administration.  A  course  of  action  Is  es- 
t^bllshed— the  IntroducUon  of  combat 
troops,  the  bombing  of  the  North,  the  entry 
into  Cambodia— and  then  Congress  Is  told 
about  it  and  asked  to  support  it  financially. 
What  Congress  Is  demanding  is  prior  con- 
sultation on  what  it  considers  to  be  major 
foreign  poUcy  decisions.  It  is  a  demand  that 
the  administration  shoiUd  heed  In  the  in- 
terests of  maintaining  a  working  partnership 
between  the  «xecutive  and  legislative 
branches. 

Mr  President,  as  I  have  said,  that  edi- 
torial was  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  last  Friday.  I  found  it  ex- 
tremely interesting  because  it  very  fairly 
and  cautiously  stated  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

But  there  Is  one  altemaUve  to  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  that  the 
Washington  Star  editorial  writer  did  not 
think  about.  He  probably  thought  about 
it  but  did  not  feel  it  was  necessary  to 
include  it,  and  that  is  the  proposal  I  have 
made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  time  and 
again— and  I  beUeve  in  this  very  sin- 
cerely  that  if  it  is  the  feeling  of  this 

body,  and  if  it  Is  the  feeling  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  Congress  does  not  have 
sufficient  power  in  the  making  of  war.  or 
that  the  President  possesses  too  much 
power  under  the  Constitution,  then  let  us 
correct  the  condition  by  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

Let  Congress  vote  on  it,  and  let  the 
people  of  the  United  States  wte  on  it. 
If  there  is  sufficient  backing  for  an 
amendment  that  will  define  more  clearly 
the  powers  of  Congress  in  the  military- 
foreign  policy  making  field,  or  more 
clearly  limit  the  powers  of  the  President 
in  war,  then  we  will  be  approaching  the 
problem  in  the  proper  way. 

I  might  inject  at  this  point  because 
some  persons  have  criticized  my  posi- 
tion on  this  subject  because  I  earlier  took 
a  position  on  the  18-year-old  vote— 
which  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  come 
about  by  constitutional  amendment — 
which  I  am  convinced  could  be  done  leg- 
islatively and  within  the  confines  of  the 
Constitution  because  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  have  been  made  in  that 
general  area  which  I  feel  and  others  feel 
gives  us  the  right  to  legislate  instead  of 
going  through  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment process. 

I  know  of  no  record  that  has  been 
made,  and  I  know  of  no  legislative  his- 
tory, or  constitutional  history,  or  court 
history  that  would  provide  the  same  ve- 
hicle for  the  Congress  to  act  on  these 
constitutional  powers  by  legislation. 
That  is  why  I  feeJ  so  strongly,  if  It  is 
needed,  and  I  think  there  is  a  growing 
number  of  American  people  who  feel 
some  adjustment  should  be  made  in 
both  the  case  of  Congress  or  in  the  case 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  record  I  would 
like  to  read  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Article  I,  under  section  8  of  the  Consti- 
tution states: 


The  Congress  shall  have  power: 

To  declare  War.  grant  Letters  of  Marque 
and  Reprisal  and  make  RiUes  concerning 
Captures  on  Land  and  Water: 

To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Ap- 
propriation of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  Term  than  two  Years; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and   naval  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  parentheti- 
cally and  not  facetiously  at  all,  that  at 
some  time  I  think  we  should  include  the 
Air  Force  in  that  provision  so  he  will  be 
constitutionally  proper  when  he  uses 
tactical  or  strategic  air. 

I  continue  to  read  from  section  8  of 
lulicle  I  of  the  Constitution: 

To  provide  for  calUng  forth  the  MUitla  to 
execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  In- 
surrections  and   repel   Invasions; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  MlUUa,  and  for  governing 
such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  In 
the  Service  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
to  the  States  respectively,  the  Appointment 
of  the  Officers,  and  the  Authority  of  training 
the  MlUtla  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  Congress; 


Mr.  President,  I  have  read  that  section 
into  the  Record  because  the  more  we  can 
let  the  American  people  know  what  the 
Constitution  states  and  what  we  are 
arguing  about,  the  better  Job  we  will  be 
doing.  To  me  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  those  words  that  gives  Congress  the 
right  to  determine  strategy  or  tactics  or 
even  force  size.  In  other  words,  there  Is 
nothing  I  can  see  in  this  language  other 
than  the  rather  vague  words  "to  declare 
war,"  which  I  will  discuss  in  Just  a 
moment  that  would  give  this  body.  Con- 
gress, the  right  to  intervene  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  war,  as  the  Cooper- 
Church  sunendment  Is  now  trying  to  do. 

So  the  record  may  be  straight,  I  will 
read  from  article  H,  section  2,  about  the 
powers  of  the  President.  We  will  discuss 
that  also  in  just  a  moment.  That  section 
reads: 

The  President  shall  be  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  MiUUa  of  the  several 
States,  when  caUed  into  the  actual  Service 
of  the  United  States; 


Mr.  President,  the  term  "militia"— a 
term  we  do  not  use  today— means  the 
National  Guard  and  also  the  Reserve 
forces,  because  the  Governor,  as  we  know, 
can  call  out  the  National  Guard  to  pro- 
tect citizens  of  his  State,  enforce  laws, 
protect  property,  and  so  forth.  But  also 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserves  can 
be  called  out  by  the  President  for  Federal 
duty.  Of  course,  when  they  are  ao  called 
they  become  members  of  the  regular  mil- 
itary regardless  of  the  branch  with  which 
they  are  concerned. 

So  far  as  the  present  law  stands  I  do 
not  think  there  Is  any  sound  reason  for 
challenging  the  legaUty  of  President 
Nixon's  action  in  Cambodia  or  Vietnam. 
To  my  mind,  the  President  was  acting 
lawfully  and  constitutionally  in  sending 
troops  into  Cambodia. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  me  to  have 
read  last  week  an  ad  that  appeared  In 
Wasliington  newspapers  signed  by  hun- 
dreds of  lawyers  with  the  suggestion  that 


the  President  acted  illegally.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer  but  I  have  known  many  lawyers. 
I  have  yet  to  find  one  who  says  the  Presi- 
dent acted  Illegally.  He  Is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and,  as  we  will  see,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  has  vast  powers. 

For  one  thing,  as  I  read  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution — which  was  a  joint 
resolution  signed  by  the  President— I  be- 
Ueve it  authorizes  the  President  to  take 
any  action  he  considers  necessary  to  re- 
pel Communist  aggression  and  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  might 
not  be  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  but 
it  certainly  puts  this  body  on  record  as 
authorizing  any  military  measures  the 
President  might  deem  necessary. 

This  situation  is  parallel  to  the  histori- 
cal incident  which  many  liberals  have 
cited  approvingly  as  representing  proof 
that  President  John  Adams  did  not  en- 
gage in  an  "undeclared  war"  with 
France.  ^     ,^     ^ 

They  have  claimed  that  President 
Adams'  actions  did  not  involve  inde- 
pendent executive  acUon.  They  point  to 
a  series  of  legislative  acts  which 
"amounted  to  a  declaration  of  imperfect 
or  limited  war." 

The  critics  use  two  early  Supreme  Court 
rulings  to  support  their  claim  that  Con- 
gress need  not  resort  to  a  general  dec- 
laration of  war,  but  may  authorize  a  par- 
tial war.  These  cases  are  Bas  v.  Tingey. 
4  UJ3.  37  (1800)  and  Talbot  v.  Seeman. 
bUB.l  C1801). 

■Very  well.  If  the  President's  cntics 
admit  that  Congress  does  not  need  to 
enact  a  formal  declaration  of  war  in 
order  to  authorize  a  State  of  limited  war, 
then  why  do  they  not  admit  that  they 
themselves  have  authorized  the  President 
to  act  in  Indochina  through  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution? 

The  Congress  was  asked  for,  and  the 
Congress  agreed  to,  the  granting  of  pow- 
ers equivalent  to  those  that  might  be 
contained  in  a  formal  declaration  of  war, 
except  that  the  grant  of  authority  was 
limited  in  place  to  Southeast  Asia 

Mr.  President,  the  Tonkin  resolution 
is  not  by  any  means  the  only  ground  upon 
which  the  President  may  claim  to  have 
acted  under  the  Constitution. 

The  President's  powers  eat  also  de- 
rived from  those  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution  which  make  him   the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy— and  I  will  add  the  Air  Force— 
of  the  United  States,  which  vest  in  him 
all  the  executive  powers  of  a  sovereign 
nation,  which  gave  him  special  responsi- 
bilities in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and 
which  impose  upon  him  the  duty  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 
Leaving  my  text  for  a  moment,  I  might 
try  to  draw  a  parallel  with  the  situa- 
tions we  found  ourselves  in  in  Worid 
War  n  where  we  had  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Germany  and  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Japan.  In  both  instances 
the  war  was  fought  on  a  great  many 
foreign  grounds.  For  example,  we  did  not 
have  to  get  permission,  nor  did  we  have 
to  execute  a  separate  declaration  of  war. 
to  go  into  North  Africa  to  help  the  be- 
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leaguered  Biitish.  We  did  n  )t  have  to 
have  a  separate  declaration  o  war  to  go 
into  Italy  or  into  southern  France  or 
into  Normandy.  We  did  not  h  ive  to  have 
a  separate  declaration  of  wai  to  go  into 
Guadalcanal.  Iwo  Jima.  or  the  many 
other  islands  representing  ov^nership  by 
other  countries  in  the  Pacific 

What  I  think  we  sometim  ^s  overlook 
is  that  we  were  fighting  a  c(  mmon  en- 
emy. In  the  case  of  Europe,  it  was  Ger- 
many. In  the  Pacific,  it  was  Japan.  We 
were  fighting  a  common  enemir.  The  dec- 
laration of  war  was  against  t  tiat  enemy. 

While  we  do  not  have  a  de<  laration  of 
war  in  thcinstsmce  of  South  Vietnam,  in 
my  opinion  the  Gulf  of  Tondn  resolu- 
tion actually  goes  a  little  further  than 
a  declaration  of  war  in  recognizing  that 
we  are  fighting  a  common  en  'my.  So.  on 
the  same  ground  that  Presid  ent  Roose- 
velt had  the  authority  and  trength  to 
send  our  troops  wherever  the  Supreme 
Conmiander  thought  they  sliould  go.  I 
think  the  President  in  this  ciise  has  the 
right  to  send  troops  into  a  ly  country 
where  the  common  enemy  exi  sts,  be  that 
Cambodia,  or  Laos.  or.  in  the  event  of 
entry  into  Thailand,  even  thjt  country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  beei  listening 
with  great  interest  to  the  comments  of 
my  colleague  from  Arizona  about  the 
constitutional  power  to  decltre  war.  As 
he  well  pointed  out.  the  T(  inkin  Gulf 
Resolution  contains  the  eleiients  of  a 
declaration  of  war. 

I  would  make  this  obser\°ati  on  and  ask 
him  for  his  comment  on  ii .  There  Is 
nothing  In  the  Constitution  tl  at  requires 
a  formal  declaration  of  mat.  What 
counts  is  that  Congress  express  its  will. 
Congress  can  express  Its  wil^  by  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war.  Coligress  can 
express  its  will  in  a  de  facto  ileclaration 
of  war. 

I  well  remember  when  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  was  being  debated,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopir) 
asked  the  manager  of  the  resolution, 
who  was  the  junior  Senatoi  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  Pttlbught) — a^d  his  lan- 
guage was  about  like  this;  it  is  recorded 
in  the  Conckessional  Recorij — "And  do 
I  understand  that  the  authority  that  we 
are  grsoiting  under  this  rcEolution  is 
such  as  could  lead  to  a  war?]'  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  responded,  "That  is 
the  way  I  interpret  it." 

Is  there  any  question  about  the  will 
of  the  Congress  with  that  action  on  the 
Tonkin  Giilf  resolution?  It  sdems  to  me 
that  that  expresses  the  will  <if  the  Con- 
gress very  well,  and  thorouglily  satisfies 
the  constitutional  requiren:  ent — reen- 
forced  further  by  the  fact  th  it  only  five 
of  the  535  Members  of  Congress  voted 
against  it. 

Does  not  the  Senator  agne  with  me 
that  that  would  constitute  i  de  facto 
declaration  of  war,  satisfied  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitutisn? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  in  the  world  that 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  is,  in  ef- 
fect, a  declaration  of  war.  As  the  Sen- 
ator commented,  there  are  tiree  words 
in  the  Constitution  provide  1 — "to  de- 
clare  war."  There  is  no  formal  form 
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for  a  declaration  of  war.  There  is  not 
even  a  historic  precedent  for  the  type 
of  language  that  should  be  used.  Al- 
ways, in  the  five  cases  where  we  have 
declared  war.  we  have  acted  upon  the 
insistence  of  the  President.  Even  though 
we  ha\e  the  power  to  declare  war,  I 
doubt  seriously  that  the  Congress  would 
ever  assemble  and  make  such  a  declara- 
tion, or  resolution,  or  whatever  it  might 
be.  unless  the  Commander  in  Chief 
asked  for  it. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier — and  I  have 
read  the  other  declarations  of  war — 
except  for  the  language  of  reprimand 
that  is  usually  contained,  I  think  tlie 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  goes  fiu-ther 
than  anything  I  have  read  in  the  five 
cases  of  declaration  that  we  have  had. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
declaration  of  war  requirement  should, 
somehow  or  other — and  it  is  inconceiva- 
ble to  me  how  it  could  be — should  be 
interpreted  as  not  meeting  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  the  Congress  ex- 
press its  will  on  this  subject,  I  suggest 
that  there  could  not  be  any  possible 
question  over  what  Congress  did  7 
months  later. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  will  re- 
member that  7  months  after  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  the  President  sent 
over  to  Congress  an  appropriation  re- 
quest specifically  and  solely  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  He  accompanied  that  re- 
quest with  a  message  to  Congress  in 
which  he  stated  that  there  had  been  a 
lot  of  Communist  propaganda  emanating 
from  Hanoi  and  Peking  to  the  effect  that 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  did  not  support  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Piesident  suggested  that  here 
would  be  a  very  good  opportunity  to  put 
the  lie  to  the  Communist  propaganda 
by  having  Congress  act  on  this  appro- 
priation specifically  and  solely  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  approval  of  the  appropria- 
tion would  be  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Congress. 

Seven  of  the  535  Members  of  Congress 
voted  "No."  How  anyone  could  suggest 
that  that  is  not  a  reflection  of  the  will  of 
Congress  sufBcient  to  satisfy  the  declara- 
tion of  war  powers  in  the  Constitution  is 
beyond  me.  I  ask  my  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona if  he  also  does  not  think  that  that 
reflects  the  will  of  Congress  sufficiently 
to  satisfy  the  constitutional  requirement. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  certainly  think 
so,  Mr.  President.  In  fact,  I  get  back  to 
the  three  words  "to  declare  war."  Those 
words  do  not  mean  what  the  general 
public  believes  them  to  mean — in  other 
words,  that  we  have  to  have  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress  before  we  can 
enter  war.  As  I  shall  point  out  later,  we 
have  had  five  declarations  of  war:  the 
War  of  1812.  the  Spanish -American  War, 
World  Wars  I  and  II — in  the  latter  case 
two  declarations,  one  against  Germany 
and  one  against  Japan. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  means  for- 
mal declarations. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Well,  formal,  re- 
solved, or  whatever.  But  the  other  132 


wars  we  have  been  In  were  undeclared, 
and  this  is  something  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  realize.  I  do  not  thiiik  many 
Members  of  this  body  realize  that  of  the 
137  or  138  military  engagements  we  have 
been  in.  only  five  of  them  have  been 
declared. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator's  suggestion — 
I  think  it  was  his  suggestion;  I  may  be 
trying  to  read  something  into  his  re- 
marks, but  if  I  am,  he  can  correct  me — 
when  he  related  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  separate  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  in 
my  opinion,  that  would  be  the  constitu- 
tional way  to  approach  what  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  is  trying  to  get  at — 
namely,  to  express  a  dissatisfaction  with 
the  war.  We  could  do  it  in  a  concrete  way 
by  refusing  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
military  for  the  purchase  of  new  equip- 
ment. We  could  be  specific  in  it,  and  say 
that  it  cannot  go  here  and  go  there.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  better  legisla- 
tive way  to  get  at  them.  It  would  also 
be  a  very  dangerous  way,  because  our 
military  budgets  have  been  reduced  more 
than  any  other  budgets  since  World  War 
II.  and  to  reduce  them  any  farther  would. 
I  think,  endanger  the  security  of  this 
I  country. 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct,  get- 
ting back  to  his  idea  that  this  body  had 
backed  this  war  up  until  this  surge  in 
this  country — and  I  have  been  talking 
about  this  for  the  last  10  years — of  isola- 
tionism that  now  permeates  the  countrj'. 
Were  It  not  for  that,  we  probably  would 
not  have  this  discussion  going  on. 

Some  people  think  that  "isolationist" 
is  a  sort  of  dirty  word.  I  do  not.  I  think 
people  are  entitled  to  feel  that  this  coun- 
try can  isolate  itself  and  stand  alone  in 
the  world,  a  fortress  America  once  again. 
I  personally  do  not  think  it  will  work, 
but  I  think  what  we  are  seeing  reflected 
in  the  letters  we  get  from  home,  and  the 
speeches  we  hear  in  the  Senate  pro 
Cooper-Church,  Is  really  an  expression 
of  a  desire  to  disengage  this  country 
from  all  of  its  treaties  and  obligations 
and^nce  agsiin  become  a  fortress  Amer- 
ica, a  walled  America,  and  let  some  other 
country  take  over  the  leadership. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    I   yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  main 
thing  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  fully  recognize 
that  Congress  is  empowered  under  the 
Constitution  to  declare  war.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  I  want  to  be  on  record 
as  stating  that  Congress  has  satisfied 
that  requirement,  not  by  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war,  but  by  a  de  facto  dec- 
laration of  war,  on  at  least  two  occasions. 

What  the  Constitution  requires  is  that 
Congress  manifest  its  will ;  suid,  with  the 
legislative  history  of  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  during  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  debate,  with  the  special 
appropriation  for  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  with  the  overwhelming,  almost 
imanimous  vote  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  those  measures,  I  do  not 
know  how  anyone  could  suggest  that  the 
will  of  Congress  has  not  been  made  clear, 
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and  that  the  constitutional  requirement 
has  not  been  met. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  if  Congress  wishes  to  manifest  its 
displeasiire,  it  certainly  has  the  constitu- 
tional authority  to  say  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  "Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  have  asked  us  for  $70  billion 
for  national  defense;  we  are  only  going 
to  appropriate  $50  biUion."  We  have  that 
authority.  I  am  not  saying  it  is  a  good 
idea.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  well 
pointed  up  the  fact  that  we  have  con- 
cern over  meeting  our  national  security 
requirements.  But  if  Congress  wants  to 
vote  $50  billion,  we  can  do  it.  and  that 
is  perfectly  legal  imder  the  Constitution. 
But  for  Congress  to  come  along  and 
undertake  to  play  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  say,  "We  want  the  troops  to  go  here, 
we  want  them  to  stay  there,  we  want  air- 
planes to  be  flown  under  certain  ooiuii- 
tions,  we  want  certain  types  of  bombs  to 
be  used,"  I  suggest  takes  Congress  away 
out  of  its  water,  and  that  it  has  no  con- 
stitutional authority  to  do  that  whatso- 
ever. 

I  think  tliis  Is  what  we  are  gettmg 
into  in  connection  with  some  of  ^  the 
thoughts  that  are  being  expressed  over 
the  Cooper-Church  resolution.  The  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  the  authority,  in- 
herently as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  take 
appn-opriate  action  to  protect  the  rights 
of  our  troops  whom  he  has  sent  over  to 
another  country  to  fight  a  war.  That  is 
what  the  Cambodian  sanctuary  opera- 
tion Is  all  about. 

The  other  day,  by  a  vote  of  91  to  0,  we 
adwted  the  Mansfield  sunendment, 
which  sajrs  that  the  Cooper -Church  res- 
olution, whatever  it  says,  shall  not  be 
interpreted  to  impugn  the  powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief.  In  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
who  was  managing  the  resolution  at  the 
time,  I  brought  out  from  him — and  he 
was  'quite  frank  and  fair  about  it — that 
the  proponents  of  Cooper-Church  have 
no  intention  whatsoever,  under  this 
amendment,  to  criticize  the  President  for 
his  action  in  the  Cambodian  sanctuary 
operaticm;  and  of  course  they  could  not, 
because  he  was  taking  the  action  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

I  must  say  at  this  stage,  with  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  here  and 
with  the  Mansfield  amendment  having 
been  adopted,  I  do  not  know  what  we 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  5  weeks  ex- 
cept having  a  lot  ot  wind  emanate  from 
the  Senate,  making  a  lot  of  copy  for  the 
reporters  to  write  sJaout.  and  unduly 
delajring  legislative  programs  this  coun- 
try needs  very  badly. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  for 
asking  me  to  yield,  because  I  think  he 
has  brooght  up  some  very  pertinent  and 
important  points. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  comment  once 
again  that  what  the  attempt  actually  is 
here  is  to  amend  the  Constitution;  and 
I  think  It  is  better,  if  we  want  to  do  that, 
to  try  to  do  It  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels; namely,  by  the  passing  oC  an 
amendment  by  Congress  and  the  sub- 
missian  of  it  to  the  people,  and  having 
the  neoeanrr  two-thirds  of  the  States 


vote  on  it  and  return  it,  so  that  the 
amendment  can  be  made. 

The  language  contained  in  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  while  it  was  practically 
ignored  by  the  experts  of  the  media,  was 
to  me  the  biggest  point  made,  because 
they  recognized  by  that  language  that 
the  Constitution  is  very  strong  in  this 
field. 

I  wish  to  get  on  to  that  point  now. 

COMMANDER    IN    CHIEF 

The  President's  function  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  is  spelled  out  very  clearly 
in  article  n,  section  2  of  the  Constitution. 

Edgar  E.  Robinson,  in  "Powers  of  the 
President  in  Foreign  Affairs,"  claims: 

It  Is  then  evident  th«t  the  Presidents 
powers  as  Commander-ln-Chlel  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  of  greater  significance  than  all 
the  other  powers  prescribed  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  tiieir  capacity  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  past  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have,  in  the  absence  of  declara- 
tions of  war,  committed  American  mili- 
tary forces  to  armed  action  in  138  in- 
stances. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
has  engaged  in  only  five  wars  under  a 
formal  declaration  of  war:  the  War  of 
1812;  the  Mexican  War,  1846;  the  Span- 
ish-American War;  World  War  I;  and 
World  War  n. 

While  many  of  the  undeclared  mihtary 
actions  involve  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican property  or  American  citizens  in 
foreign  lands,  a  great  many  of  them  have 
involved  the  general  defense  of  the 
United  States  or  the  protection  of  some 
national  security  interest. 

■niese  incidents  range  from  the  war 
against  the  Barbary  Pirates,  in  Jeffer- 
son's time,  to  an  attack  by  a  force  of  sail- 
ors and  marines  who  were  ordered  by 
President  Wilson  to  capture  Vera  Cruz 
in  Mexico  in  order  to  avenge  an  insult 
to  the  flag.  They  range  from  American 
participation  in  1900,  in  tm  international 
expedition  to  put  down  the  Boxer  Up- 
rising in  China,  to  the  action  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  1962  when  he  put  us 
on  a  collision  course  with  another  super- 
power by  imposing  an  immediate  naval 
quarantine  of  Cuban  waters.  Confronted 
with  a  buildup  of  Soviet  missile  bases 
in  Cuba,  he  could  not  wait  for  congres- 
sional approval  of  his  action  to  prevent 
deUvery  of  additional  Russian  missiles. 
As  a  result  this  Nation  was  thrust  into 
a  confrontation  infinitely  more  serious 
than  Vietnam  or  Cambodia. 

In  fact.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
viewed  the  Presidential  power  as  Com^ 
mander  in  Chief  to  be  so  great  that  in 
July  of  1941  he  notified  Congress  that  he 
had  sent  thousands  of  American  troopB 
to  be  in  Iceland.  This  was  done  con- 
trary to  an  express  geographical  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  UJ5.  troops  abroad  that 
Congress  had  enacted  only  a  year  before. 
Both  the  Reserves  Act  of  1940  and  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1940  provided 
that  persons  called  under  this  authority 
could  not  be  employed  outside  the  West- 
em  Hemi«;ihere. 

Yet.  President  Rooseveit.  as  otl>er 
Presidents  had  done  before  him  and  as 
otiMn  have  dcoe  since,  used  iiis  great 
power  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  icnore 


the  provisions  of  the  Reserves  Act  and 
the  Selective  Service  Act  passed  just  a 
year  prior. 

Former  President  Taft,  who  was  also 
a  Chief  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench,  stated  the  law  broadly  when  he 
wrote  in  the  Yale  Law  Jodmal  in  1916: 

It  Is  clear  that  Congress  may  not  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  Executive  ...  by  forbidding 
or  directing  the  movements  of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

EXECDTIVK     POWEB 

Ttiere  is  a  wide  range  of  powers  that 
have  been  granted  to  the  President  imder 
the  first  sentence  of  article  II  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  reads: 

The  Executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  opening  sentence  of  article  n  was 
cited  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  first 
argued  that  the  President's  role  in  inter- 
national matters  is  a  dynamic  and  posi- 
tive one.  In  a  series  of  articles  in  Gazette 
of  the  United  States,  HamUton  argued 
that  the  Constitution  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent all  the  executive  powers  of  a  sover- 
eign nation. 

This  interpretation  Is  supported  by  the 
late  Prof.  Edward  Corwin,  who  WTites  in 
"The  President:  Office  and  Powers," 
that— 

The  powers  of  the  national  government  in 
tlie  diplomatic  sphere  ...  is  an  inherent 
power,  one  which  owe*  its  existence  1'  the 
fact  that  the  American  People  are  a  sover- 
eign entity  at  International  law. 

Corwin  mentions  that  this  theory  was 
adopted  by  the  US.  Supreme  Court  in 
1936  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Cw- 
tiss-Wright    Export    Corporation,    f/^ 
VS.  304  U936). 

Hamilton  also  writes  in  the  GazeUe 
that  the  President  possesses  the  power  to 
judge  for  the  United  States  "What  rights 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations  gives."  In 
fact,  Hamilton  goes  so  far  as  to  CMitend 
that  the  Executive  has  the  right  "to  de- 
termine the  condition  of  the  Nation, 
though  it  may.  in  its  oonseq  ences,  affect 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  declare  war"  and  that  "the 
Executive,  in  the  exercise  of  its  consti- 
tutional powers,  may  establish  an  ante- 
cedent state  of  things." 

President  Taft  armounced  tht  same 
idea  in  1916,  durinj  his  lecture-  at  Co- 
lumbia. He  said  bluntly  that— 

Under  the  Constitution,  only  Congress  has 
the  power  to  declare  war.  but  with  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  the  President  can  take  action 
such  as  to  Involve  the  ooimtry  in  war  and 
to  leave  Congress  no  option  but  to  declare 
or  to  recognize  Its  existence. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  be- 
fore I  go  on  with  ttie  next  chapter  of  this 
discussion. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  declaration  of 
war  made  in  1941.  It  U  very  interesting, 
because  the  Senator  from  Iowa  suggested 
in  our  coUoquy  earlier  that  there  is  no 
formal  declaration,  no  form,  that  we  fol- 
low. This  is  what  this  Nation  said  in 
that  declaration  of  war: 

KesolveA  Xty  the  Senate  tit%d  the  Hovae  of 
RepTesentatives  of  the  United  SfUt  of 
AmeritM  in  Congrest  ^saemhiM.  That  the 
state  at  war  between  the  United  r  ites  and 
the  Government  at  Germany  which  has  thus 
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That  was  approved  on  December  11 
1941.  . 

Now  I  will  read  the  Gulf 
resolution,  so  that  we  will 
together  in  the  Record,  and 
see  what  we  are  talking  aboi^t 
tion  we  referred  to  reads: 
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The  United  States  regards  as 
national    Interest   and    to    wc 
maintenance  of  International 
curlty   In   Southeast    Asia 
the  CJonstltutlon  of  the  United 
the  Charter  of  the  United 
accordance    wlh    its    obligation  i 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defen^ 
United  States  Is,  therefore 
President  determines,  to  lake 
steps.  Including  the  use  of 
assist  any  member  or  protocol 
Southeast    Asia    Collective    ~ 
requesting     assistance     In 
freedom. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resblution  was 
that.  It  was  a  resolution.  The  declara- 
tion of  war  in  1941,  to  which  I  alluded, 
was  a  declaration,  also.  I  might  say,  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution:  but  while  the 
language  is  different,  the  essence  is 
there.  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
it  says,  "including  use  of  An  ned  Forces' 
and  "to  take  all  necessary  steps." 

I  might  remind  the  Senate  r  from  Iowa 
that  the  man  who  engineere  d  this  reso 
lution.  who  urged  its  passai;e.  and  who 
as  recently  as  a  few  years  a?o  said  that 
the  President  did  not  have  er  ough  power 
is  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  and  other 
amendments  which  in  my  apinion  will 
run  contrary  by  180  degrees  to  his  stand 
at  that  time.  That  is  the  qistinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.IPDLBRicHT) . 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?      

Mr.  OOLDWATiK.  I  a^i  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
only  one  thing  I  might  add  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  jist  set  forth 
with  respect  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution. 

The  Senator  from  Arlzonk,  as  an  old 
Senate  hand,  knows  very  ^rell  the  im- 
portance of  legislative  history  In  Inter- 
preting the  will  of  the  legislative  body. 
Does  he  not  agree  that  wh€»i  the  Sena 
tor  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  (Ioopbr)  ad- 
dressed  a  question  to  the  manager  of 
the  resolution,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  and  asked,  "Do  1  understand 
that  the  language  in  this  n  solution  the 
Senate  is  now  considering  fxtends  suf- 
ficient authority  to  the  Pr*ldent  as  to 
lead  to  a  war?"  and  the  Sfenator  from 
Arkansas  answered,  "That  Is  the  way  I 
would  interpret  it."  does  notj  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  Intention  bf  Congress 
means  that,  in  effect,  a  declaration  of  war 
Ls  manifest? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  waal  not  here  at 
the  time.  The  Senator  might  remember 
I  was  engaged  in  a  little  caa  palgn  of  my 
own  called  the  clifThangei   of  1964.  I 
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might  say  that  I  know  somethins  about 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  because 
President  Johnson  got  in  touch  with  me. 
prior  to  asking  for  this,  and  related  all 
the  circumstances  that  caused  him  to  ask 
for  it,  and  he  asked  for  my  support.  I  said 
that  I  would  certainly  give  my  support  to 
it.  I  would  have  voted  for  it,  had  I  been 
in  this  body  at  that  time. 

But  I  cannot  understand  how  anyone 
now  can  say  that  he  did  not  really  un- 
derstand the  language,  because  if  we 
need  any  tougher  language  than  telling 
the  President  to  use  armed  forces  or 
to  use  any  means  at  his  disposal.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  tougher  one  can  get 
it. 

I  believe  that  everyone  voting  in  this 
body  at  that  time  certainly  must  have 
understood  the  implication— I  will  not 
say  everyone  because,  as  I  understand  it, 
there  were  two,  was  it? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Two  in  the  Senate  and 
three  in  the  House,  five  out  of  535  who 

voted  "no."  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  sure  that 
they  voted  "no"  because  they  saw  In  it  a 
possibility  of  war.  but  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  can  conclude  nothing  else 
could  have  happened  but  war. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  it  well  to  point 
out  and  to  repeat  quite  often  what  went 
on  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  As  the  Sen- 
ator pointed  out.  he  was  in  a  campaign 
and  was  not  present,  but  most  of  the 
rest  of  us  were  here.  The  Congressional 
Record  is  printed  for  all  to  read  and  see. 
While  it  might  be  a  little  embarrassing 
for  certain  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be 
referred  to  those  portions  of  the  Con- 
CRESsioNAL  RECORD  which  sct  forth  the 
debate  right  here  on  the  Senate  floor, 
with  people  in  the  galleries  and  every- 
one knowing  what  was  going  on.  the 
fact  remains  that  the  answer  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  was  that  that 
was  exactly  the  way  he  would  interpret 
it.  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
provided  sufQcient  authority  which  cotild 
lead  to  a  war. 

Is  there  any  other  way  to  interpret  the 
will  and  intention  of  Congress?  There  is 
not  any.  It  Ls  right  there.  Anyone  who 
studies  law  understands  that  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  constitutes  part 
of  the  legislative  history,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  intention  of  Congress. 
The  Constitution,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  pointed  out,  does  not  say  It 
has  to  be  a  formal  declaration  all  dressed 
up  in  ribbons  and  all  of  that.  What 
counts  is  that  the  Intention  of  Con- 
gress be  expressed. 

I  was  here,  and  so  were  most  of  the  rest 
of  my  colleagues,  including  those  sup- 
porting the  Cooper-Church  resolution.  It 
is  OK  for  them  to  do  that,  just  so  they 
understand  that  the  record  is  clear,  there 
is  nothing  unconstitutional  about  what 
the  President  has  been  doing,  and  cer- 
tainly not  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution plus  the  special  appropriations  re- 
quest to  which  I  earlier  referred. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  point  out, 
too.  that  even  if  this  body  at  some  later 
date  repealed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution, the  President  can  continue  the 
war.  We  can  declare  war  down  here  every 
15  minutes,  but  only  the  President  can  go 
to  war.  I  do  not  care  how  many  resolu- 


tions we  pass,  if  we  do  not  use  the  money 
approach,  use  our  power  to  cut  off  fimds, 
we  are  not  successfully  going  to  say  to  a 
President.  "You  have  to  do  this  or  you 
have  to  do  that."  Once  he  has  committed 
himself,  any  leader  worth  his  salt,  while 
he  would  certainly  imderstand  that 
Congress  might  be  opposed  to  him,  al- 
though not  a  large  majority,  would  feel 
there  was  no  constitutional  right  or  ne- 
cessity to  end  the  war. 

FOREIGN   RELATIONS   POWERS 

Now.  Mr.  President,  looking  again  at 
some  of  the  powers,  let  us  discuss  those  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  called  the 
President  the  "sole  organ  of  a  nation." 

Speaking  of  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  foreign  relations,  the 
Court  said,  in  the  Curtiss-Wright  case: 

It  Is  important  to  bear  In  mind  that  we 
are  here  dealing  not  alone  with  an  authority 
vested  in  the  President  by  an  exertion  of 
legislative  power,  but  with  such  an  author- 
ity plus  the  very  delicate,  plenary,  and  ex- 
clusive power  of  the  President  as  the  sole 
organ  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
field  of  International  relations — a  power 
which  does  not  require  as  a  basis  for  Its  ex- 
ercise an  act  of  Congress. 

This  principle  had  been  first  laid  down 
by  none  other  than  John  Marshall,  the 
great  architect  of  constitutional  Inter- 
pretation. On  March  7,  1800,  while  he 
was  still  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Marshall  said: 

The  President  Is  the  sole  organ  of  the  na- 
tion in  Its  external  relations,  and  Its  sole 
representative   with   foreign   nations. 

The  broad  nature  of  the  President's 
authority  to  conduct  foreign  relations  is 
demonstrated  by  his  exercise  of  several 
important  diplomatic  powers.  In  his 
famous  work  on  the  Presidency.  Profes- 
sor Corwln  describes  these  powers  as  In- 
cluding the  power  to  receive  ambassa- 
dors and  other  public  ministers,  "Presi- 
dential monopolization  of  the  right  to 
communicate  with  foreign  govern- 
ments." the  Presidential  prerogative  to 
recognize  new  governments  without  con- 
sulting Congress,  the  power  to  negotiate 
treaties,  and  the  power  to  enter  into  ex- 
ecutive agreements  with  other  govern- 
ments. 

These  powers  were  given  due  recogni- 
tion by  Corwin  when  he  said : 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  present  mo- 
ment It  Is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  Im- 
mensely  the  most  important  single  factor 
in  the  determination  of  American  foreign 
policy  has  been  Presidential  guidance  of  it. 

In  consulting  the  Intent  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  it  is  pertinent  to  look  at  a 
report  by  the  first  Senate  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  This  report 
finds  that — 

The  President  Is  the  Constitutional  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
foreign  nations  .  .  .  The  nature  of  transac- 
tions with  foreign  nations,  moreover,  re- 
quires caution  and  unity  of  design,  and  their 
success  frequently  depends  on  secrecy  and 
dispatch. 

These  words  are  unquestionably 
founded  upon  the  statement  by  John 
Jay,  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  who  observed  in  the  Fed- 
eralist that  the  President  possesses  great 
inherent  strengths  in  the  direction  of 
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foreign  affairs.  These  are  the  unity  of 
the  office,  its  capacity  for  secrecy  and 
speed,  and  its  superior  sources  of  infor- 
mation. 

In  1967,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Nicholas  Katzenbach  restated  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  in  modem  terms 
when  he  said : 

Today,  these  consideraUons  require  tliat 
the  President  All  the  preeminent  role: 

He  alone  has  the  support  of  the  admln- 
Utratlve  machinery  required  to  deal  with 
the  sheer  volume  of  our  foreign  affairs  prob- 
lems. 

He  alone  is  the  focus  of  diplomatic  com- 
munlcaUonB.  Intelligence  sources,  and  other 
InformaUon  that  are  tools  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs. 

He  alone  can  act.  when  necessary,  with  the 
speed  and  declalveaess  required  to  protect 
our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  not  only  said 
or  written  by  anyone  connected  with 
what  could  be  called  a  constructive  posi- 
tion on  the  Constitution,  or  a  conserva- 
tive position,  if  there  be  such  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs,  that  was  written  by 
Mr.  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  a  brilliant 
man.  I  thinj^  he  made  a  brilliant  obser- 
vation when  he  wrote  that  Jay's  under- 
standing brought  it  up  to  maintain  it 
and  extend  on  it  somewhat. 

PECSIBEKnAL    BTTrT    TO    XXWCVTE    THE    LAWS 

Mr.  President,  let  us  now  look  at 
another  duty.  I  refer  to  the  Presidential 
duty  to  execute  the  laws.  This  Is  a  duty 
that  very,  very  few  Americans  are  ac- 
quainted with. 

Section  3,  of  article  n  of  the  Constitu- 
tion places  upon  the  President,  and  the 
President  alone,  the  duty  to  "take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

Now,  as  we  all  know,  the  laws  of  the 
land  include  international  law  as  well  as 
domestic  law.  The  significance  of  this 
fact  is  explained  by  looking  at  the  words 
of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Writing  in  the 
Gazette  of  the  United  States,  Hamilton 
said: 

The  President  Is  the  Constitutional  execu- 
tor of  the  laws.  Our  treaties,  and  the  lawa 
of  nations,  form  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  He,  who  Is  to  execute  the  laws,  must 
first  Judge  for  himself  ol  their  meaning. 

In  other  words,  it  is  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  interpret  the  international  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States,  and  up  to 
the  President  alone.  I  might  say  that  in 
the  formulation  of  treaties  the  Senate 
does  advise  and  consent.  I  think  that  his- 
torically it  can  be  shown  that  the  Presi- 
dents have  placed  great  confidence  in 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
And  I  must  say  that  all  of  this  particular 
view  that  I  have  just  expressed  has  re- 
ceived Judicial  support.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  by  Professor  Corwin : 

Thanks  to  the  same  capacity  to  base  ac- 
tion directly  on  bla  own  reading  of  Inter- 
national law — a  capacity  which  the  Court 
recognized  in  terms  In  the  N eagle  Case — ^the 
President  has  been  able  to  gather  to  him- 
self powere  with  respect  to  warmaklng  which 
111  accord  with  the  specific  delegation  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  war-declaring  power  to 
Congrees. 

Corwin  aiso  expresses  this  doctrine  in 
the  following  clear  terms: 

The  President  may  also  make  himself  the 
direct  administrator  of  the  international 
rights  and  duties  of  the  United  States,  or  of 


what  are  adjudged  by  him  to  be  auch,  with- 
out awaiting  action  either  by  the  txeaty- 
maklng  power  or  by  Congrees,  or  by  the 
courts. 

Although  relevant  Judicial  holdings  are 
sparse,  what  little  case  law  exists  up- 
holds the  doctrine  of  Presidential  pre- 
rogative to  determine  when  and  where 
American  interests  should  be  defended 
by  force. 

The  Neagle  case  is  one  precedent.  An- 
other arose  out  of  the  action  in  1854, 
by  the  commander  of  the  U.S.8.  Cyane, 
who  nearly  leveled  the  city  of  Greytown, 
Nicaragua,  in  retaliation  against  a  revo- 
lutionary government  that  had  refused 
to  make  reparation  for  an  attack  on 
U.S.  citizens.  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  was  sitting  as  a  dis- 
trict judge,  held  thatr— 

The  question  whether  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  Interpoee  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Greytown  .  .  .  was  a 
pubUc  poUtlcal  question  .  .  .  which  belonged 
to  the  Executive  to  determine;  and  his  de- 
cision Is  final  and  conclusive  .  .  .  Durand  v. 
Hollins,  4  Blatch  451,  456  ( 1860) . 

Mr  President,  the  subject  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  to  on  the  floor  today, 
particularly  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Kir.  Fulbright), 
concerns  what  they  intend  to  do  and 
what  suggestions  will  come  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  relevant  to 
tlie  large  niunber  of  treaties  that  we  have 
advised  and  consented  favorably  on  in 
the  Senate  and  that  the  Persident  has 
signed. 

I  mentioned  in  particular  the  17  trea- 
ties we  have  with  NATO  countries.  Those 
treaties  do  not  just  say.  "We  may  come 
to  your  aid."  They  pledge  war  if  those 
countries  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  go  about  lim- 
iting, or  even  suggesting  the  limiting  of 
the  Presidential  powers  xmder  the  Con- 
stitution, I  think  that  if  we  feel  we  have 
prerogative  in  the  Senate  we  should  say 
what  we  proriose  to  do  about  these  trea- 
ties which  are  binding.  We  also  have  40 
or  41  other  treaties  sprinkled  around 
the  world  that  go  back  to  some  extent, 
and  some  not  so  far.  Some  are  hard  to 
understand. 

But.  I  would  hope  that  in  the  not  too 
far  distant  future  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  will  dis- 
cuss the  matter  publicly  so  that  the 
American  people  will  know  Just  what  we 
are  pledged  to  do  in  this  world. 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense 
to  try  to  build  a  fence  around  the  Presi- 
dential powers  as  Commander  in  Chief 
while  we  still  have  obligations  that  we 
have  honorably  and  honestly  entered 
into  with  other  countries,  if  we  say  to  the 
President,  "You  cannot  use  those  powers 
without  coming  down  here  and  consult- 
ing with  us." 

If  we  find  that  a  country  has  called 
upon  us  to  live  up  to  the  words  of  our 
commitment,  we  may  say,  "No,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. We  do  not  think  you  should  do 
that." 

Mr.  President,  if  the  powers  are  inter- 
preted to  that  extent,  what  do  we  be- 
come in  the  eyes  of  the  world? 

I  know  that  many  Americans  say.  "We 
do  not  care  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
thinks  about  the  United  States." 

I  think  that  Is  very  naive.  I  think  it 


borders  on  foolishness  to  talk  In  that 
maimer. 

If  the  other  nations  of  the  world  do 
not  have  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
United  States,  we  win  cease  to  become 
the  No.  1  power  in  tiie  world. 

There  will  be  a  No.  1  power,  because 
there  never  can  be  a  vacuum  where 
power  has  to  be.  And  we  will  be  con- 
fronted with  a  world  led  probably  by 
Russia  or,  In  the  worst  case.  Red  China. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  explore  this  whole 
field  and  use  television,  as  they  have 
used  it  In  the  case  of  economic  kings 
who  have  come  here  and  said  that  the 
war  is  wrong.  I  hope  that  they  will  use 
it  to  educate  the  American  people  as  to 
just  what  we"BPe  in  for  with  the  treat- 
ies we  have  which  have  been  suggested 
by  Presidents  and  passed  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  are  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land 
that  the  President  is  charged  with  ful- 
filling. 

doctrine  or  poxjncAi.  qtjestions 

Mr.  President,  we  now  get  into  the 
doctrine  of  political  questions.  While 
both  sides  In  this  debate  have  quoted 
cases  to  support  their  claims,  there 
simply  Is  not  any  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion squarely  on  point.  In  most  In- 
stances, the  language  pointed  to  Is  not 
even  necessary  to  deciding  the  case.  It  is 
purely  dictum. 

The  basic  question  to  be  answered  is 
whether  the  President  may,  without  any 
prior  restriction  by  Congress,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  formal  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress,  use  force  outside  the  United 
States  for  purposes  more  intangible  than 
the  direct  and  immediate  protection  of 
American  citizens  or  property. 

"ITiere  is  no  court  case  that  squarely 
fits  these  circumstances.  The  courts  have 
dropped  this  one  like  a  hot  potato.  They 
have  unanimously  followed  the  princi- 
ple of  "political  questions,"  first  formu- 
lated by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Under 
this  doctrine,  the  Federal  judiciary  will 
refrain  from  deciding  certain  fimdamen- 
tal  questions  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  more  political  than  legal. 

Thus  it  is  that  legal  objections  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict  have  imiformly  been 
denied  a  hearing  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  one  important  test,  Mora  v.  McNa- 
mara.  389  U.S.  934  (1967)  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  grant  review  to  a  case 
Involving  draftees  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
Vietnam  who  claimed  that  our  military 
action  there  was  unconstitutional. 

And  so  It  has  been  throughout  our  his- 
tory. In  the  present  situation  I  doubt  that 
the  Court  will  ever  answer  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  President  may  order 
men  to  participate  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict when  no  war  was  formally  declared 
by  Congress.  I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  learn 
whether  the  Court  believes  the  SEATO 
Treaty  or  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  a  lim- 
ited declaration  of  war. 

This  is  why  I  say  that  on  balance  we 
must  look  to  the  past  to  see  that  Presi- 
dents have  ordered  American  forces  to 
take  part  In  military  activities  abroad 
many  times  when  there  was  no  prior 
authorization  by  Congress,  and  we  must 
look  to  the  future  to  see  whetlwr  passage 
of  the  Cooper-Oiurch  amendment  would 
create   such   an   undesirable   precedent 
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that  it  would  hobble  the  Presiden  ,  in  his 
ability  to  defend  America's  vital  s(  curity. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  again,  I  cer- 
tainly can  understand  the  inter(st  and 
the  desires  of  the  f  ramers  of  this  ( jnend- 
ment.  I  can  understand  the  deep  <oncem 
ot  the  American  people  who  suppc  rt  that 
amendment,  and  I  also  understand  the 
concern  of  people  who  oppose  it.  :  n  fact, 
I  think  if  we  spent  more  time  trp^ing  to 
understand  we  would  be  better  <  ff.  But 
in  this  particular  case  I  feel,  as  I  have 
said  many  times,  instead  of  our  tr  ying  to 
enact  something  on  the  floor  of  tl  le  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  which,  in  itself,  may  very 
well  be  unconstitutional,  that  it  would 
be  wiser  if  we  prepared  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  covering  poiers  of 
Congress  and  the  powers  of  the  President 
then  let  the  American  people  vote  on 
these  things.  I  think  it  Is  too  im  x)rtant 
to  be,  decided  by  a  piece  of  legislation, 
particularly  an  amendment  to  a  bill. 

Here  we  have  a  major  miliury  ictivity 
already  underway.  It  was  startec  under 
past  Presidents  and  inherited  by  t  he  cur- 
rent President.  If  we  attempt  to  1  ind  his 
hands  in  being  able  to  protect  Ai  lerican 
troops  while  the  conflict  is  still  g(  ing  on, 
we  will  unquestionably,  at  some  i  loint  in 
the  future,  put  him  in  the  position  of 
facing  a  terrible  dilemma. 

He  will  either  have  to  allow  tie  lives 
of  American  men  to  be  placed  in  <  xtreme 
danger  from  an  enemy  who  can  mjoy  a 
free  hand  at  building  up  his  for^s  and 
supplies  in  a  congressionally  defined 
sanctuary,  or  he  will  have  to  relet  ate  the 
congressional  directive  to  the  wasteheap 
and  take  whatever  action  is  needed  to 
defend  our  troops,  thereby  creat  ng  one 
of  the  gravest  constitutional  c  ises  in 
American  history. 

This  leads  back  to  my  original  i  remise. 
If  some  Senators  beheve  the  constitu- 
tional mandate  to  Congress  to  Include 
strategic  and  tactical  decisions,  during 
an  ongoing  military  action,  we  should 
approach  the  matter  with  a  ccnstitu- 
tional  amendment  so  that  we  do  not 
establish  a  state  of  confusion  with  tur- 
moil within  our  Nation  about  th(  actual 
powers  of  the  President. 

Unless  we  act  in  this  way.  I  Uiink  we 
would  be  guilty  of  destroying  the  con- 
fidence of  our  own  people  in  th(  Presi- 
dents power  to  defend  his  couni  ry. 

We  also  would  be  responsible  for  de- 
stroying the  confidence  of  our  friends 
around  the  world  if  they  beli<  ve  the 
President  can  be  made  so  weak  ;hat  he 
cannot  even  protect  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  in  the  field.  If  we  go  in 
for  this  kind  of  meddling  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  we  ^ill  be 
doing  nothing  less  than  telling  th  i  world 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  no  faith  in  the  foreign  p<licy  or 
military  strategy  of  its  President. 

I  might  recognize  at  this  poiit.  Mr. 
President,  that  it  is  certainly  the  right 
of  Congress  to  express  by  resolition  a 
dissatisfaction  with  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  this  country;  but  I  must  remind 
Senators  that  the  President  was  elected 
by  the  people  and  not  Congress.  He  was 
elected  to  a  large  extent  because  the 
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people  were  unhappy  with  the 


foreign 


policy  of  the  previous  President  and  it 
was,  in  i>art,  his  pledge  to  take  steps 
in  Vietnam,  which  he  has  done,  which 
gained  him  the  Presidency.  I  do  not  want 
to  do  anything  to  give  the  people  around 
the  world  the  idea  that  we  are  trying  to 
upset  the  President's  power. 

In  summary,  I  dd  not  intend  to  sup- 
port either  of  these  resolutions.  I  intend 
to  vote  against  them  because  ^  feel  that 
a  vote  in  favor  of  them  would  be  a  vote 
for  American  isolation,  a  vote  to  make 
this  coimtry  an  ingrown,  third-rate  pow- 
er, and  a  vote  for  dishonoring  an  Amer- 
ican commitment. 

I  do  not  care  how  they  butter  up  this 
measure.  They  could  include  in  it  mother 
love,  wide  roads,  sunshine,  rain  in  the 
deserts  of  Arizona,  and  everything  we 
love,  but  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  it 
because  I  think  we  are  tampering  with 
the  Constitution.  If  we  feel  it  should  be 
amended  I  certainly  would  be  the  first 
one  to  say  yes.  and  I  might  even  support 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  in  this 
field  so  that  the  American  people  could 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  at  some 
length.  In  closing  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  was  published  in  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  Times  Special  entitled  "Must 
Congress  Act  to  Make  War  Legal?"  I  do 
not  have  the  date  of  the  article,  but  in 
it  two  academic  experts  disagree  over 
the  legal  and  political  issues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Must  Congress  Act  to  Make  Wae  Legal? — 

Two     Academic     Experts     Disagree     Over 

Legal  and  PoLmcAL  Issues 

President  Nixon's  April  30  decision  to  or- 
der U.S.  troops  Into  Cambodia  not  only 
stirred  up  a  new  wave  of  dissent  on  Vietnam, 
It  revived  an  almost  forgotten  issue : 

Is  an  armed  conflict,  such  as  the  war  in 
Indochina,  unconstitutional  or  Illegal  be- 
cause Congress  has  never  declared  war? 

The  relevant  words  from  the  Constitution 
are  as  simple  as  the  problem  is  complex: 
"Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  declare 
war  .  .  ." 

In  this  encounter,  conducted  by  Chicago 
Sun-Times  reporter  Tbomaa  J.  Moore,  two 
University  of  Chicago  professors  debate  the 
legality  of  the  Indochina  war. 

Philip  B.  Kurland,  a  professor  of  law  and 
expert  on  the  Constitution,  argues  that  the 
war  Is  unconstitutional.  Morton  A.  Kaplan, 
professor  of  political  science  and  a  specialist 
in  International  relations,  talces  the  oppo- 
site view. 

Here  is  the  encounter. 

Sun-Times:  Congress  ha*  never  declared 
war  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Do  you  believe 
this  makes  that  war  Illegal  or  unconstitu- 
tional? 

Kurland:  I  have  been  saying  for  years  that 
It  is  unconstitutional.  But  the  foreign  affairs 
power  is  totally  undefined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  war  power  requires  more  ex- 
planation and  interpretation  than  a  simple 
reading  of  a  few  words  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Kaplan:  I  contend  that  what  we  have  in 
Vietnam  is  not  a  war  in  the  constitutional 
sense.  I  would  argue  that  some  of  the  con- 
sequences of  a  state  of  war  do  not  flow  from 
the   state   of  events   in    Vietnam. 

There  are  a  number  of  precedents  for  thisi— 
for  example.  (Frankim  D  )  Roosevelt's  orders 
to  the  fleet  before  the  second  world  war  to 
sink  German  submarines.  Prom  a  domestic 
law  standpoint  this  did  not  constitute  a  state 


of  war.  (President  Harry  3.)  Truman's  war  in 
Korea  is  another  example.  In  both  cases  there 
was  no  declaration  of  war. 

Kurland:  The  essential  problem.  It  seems 
to  me.  is  not  whether  there  Is  a  technical 
definition  of  war.  but  In  essence  whether 
the  military  powers  of  the  United  States  are 
being  used  against  the  enemy.  When  that 
stage  Arises,  that's  what  the  founders  had  M 
mind  in  determining  that  a  war  had  to  be 
declared  by  Congress. 

Kaplan :  But  sltu^ipns  change  and  become 
more  complex  with  time.  The  commerce 
clause  and  the  fifth  amendment  have  been 
reinterpreted  as  conditions  would  arise.  I 
would  argue  this  is  not  against  the  spirit 
of  the  founding  fathers. 

It  is.  in  any  event.  In  conformity  with  the 
development  of  a  living  Constitution.  It  also 
shows  great  wisdom  in  the  kliid  of  age  in 
which  we  live. 

Sun-Times:  The  United  States  has  been 
in  armed  conflicts  before  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  Don't  these  incidents 
stand  as  precedents  for  the  situation  in 
Vietnam? 

Kurland:  I  would  not  mean  to  controvert 
the  proposition  that  many  Presidents  in  the 
past  have  engaged  in  what  I  would  consider 
unconstitvitional  wars. 

I  do  not  think  this  practice  legalizes  it.  Be- 
cause a  large  number  of  murders  have  oc- 
ciu-red  does  not  mean  that  mufder  has  sud- 
denly become  legal. 

A  President  Involving  the  country  in  an 
unconstitutional  war  is  a  transgression  of  a 
fundamental  division  of  powers  that  was  in- 
tended to  protect  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  this  kind  of  warlike  activity, 
whether  you  want  to  call  It  war  or  not. 

Kaplan:  I  think  that  either  Truman  or 
(Lyndon  B.)  Johnson  could  have  gotten  dec- 
larations of  war — and  this  would  have  had 
consequences  for  civil  liberties  in  the  United 
States.  Also,  this  would  have  been  unfortu- 
nate for  the  conduct  of  foreign  and  military 
policy. 

Kurland:  I  could  agree  that  a  declaration 
of  war  would  have  been  unfortunate,  but  I 
am  not  equally  certain  either  one  could 
have  gotten  such  a  declaration. 

John  P.  Kennedy — and  I  take  this  war 
back  to  him — or  Johnson  or  Nixon  would 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  I  think  it 
is  anything  but  clear  that  Congress  was  pre- 
pared to  declare  war. 

Kaplan:  I  agree  with  you  on  Kennedy  and 
Nixon,  but  I  think  Johnson,  during  a  cer- 
tain period,  could  have  gotten  a  declaration 
of  war.  But  that  would  have  involved  distinct 
liabilities  both  internationally  and  domes- 
tically. 

Moreover,  declarations  of  war,  in  a  large 
number  of  circumstances,  are  exceptionally 
dangerous  in  the  nuclear  age. 

One  great  danger  would  be  the  type  of 
actions  the  President  might  be  pushed  into 
if  the  electorate  were  presented  with  that 
would  have  been  much  more  difficult  to  avoid 
Iclnd  of  declaration.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  much  more  difficult  to  avoid  attacks 
on  Hanoi,  Just  as  during  the  Korean  War  it 
a  land  war  with  China. 

A  declaration  of  war  Is  dangerous  at  least 
partly  because  of  the  inability  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  understand  such  a  thing  as 
a  limited  war  fought  for  limited  objectives. 

Kurland:  I  too  have  difficulties  with  that. 
But  I  share  with  you  the  feeling  of  great 
danger  that's  involved  in  the  atomic  age  in 
the  exercise  of  war  power. 

That  is  why  I  would  hedge  it  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  leaving  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  man  in  the  White  House. 

Sun-Times:  Mr.  Kaplan,  other  than  the 
reaction  of  the  American  public  to  a  declara- 
tion, do  you  believe  there  are  other  dangers 
involved? 

Kaplan :  I  would  hate  to  see  a  situation  in 
which  we  were  forced  into  the  alternative 
of  no  use  of  force,  or  the  use  of  force  under 
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a  declaration  of  war.  In  the  present  age  these 
are  very  limiting  alternatives. 

.The  extent  to  which  the  presidential  finger 
on  the  trigger  is  required  Is  perhaps  shown 
by  the  extent  to  which  Kennedy  kept  per- 
sonal control  over  what  particular  ships  did 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  or  even  over 
particular  tanks  during  certain  periods  of 
the  Berlin  crisis. 

It  would  be  enormously  dangerous  if  (a)  we 
were  forced  into  a  situation  where  we  had  to 
go  to  a  declaration  of  war  to  permit  these 
kinds >of  acts,  and  (b)  we  were  forced  into 
a  situation  where  we  could  not  use  useful 
fictions. 

For  instance,  the  use  of  the  term  "volun- 
teers" bv  the  Chinese  during  the  Korean 
War,  I  think,  was  an  extremely  useful  fiction 
that  permitted  limitations  on  military  activi- 
ties that  were  desirable  to  both  sides. 

Kurland:  What  was  the  use  of  the  fiction? 
We  used  it  at  the  outset  In  Vietnam,  that  we 
wer6  calling  our  troops  "advisers."  We  are 
using  it  In  Laos  with  exactly  the  same  title. 
The  Russians  have  used  it  all  over  the  place 
wherever  they  have  sent  their  troops  since 
World  War  II. 

Whom  does  It  fool?  What  is  the  fiction? 
Kaplan:   Certainly  statesmen  around   the 
world  must  think  these  fictions  are  useful, 
even  though  they  obviously  fool  no  one. 

Kurland:  I  think  they  do  fool  somebody, 
and  the  people  they  fool  are  those  members 
of  the  American  public  who  were  told  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  that  in  Vietnam  all  we  have 
In  effect.  Is  a  training  team,  when  in  fact 
we  have  the  beginning  of  a  build-up  of  armed 
forces. 

Sun-Times:  Mr.  Kurland,  would  you  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Kaplan's  earlier  point  that  a 
declaration  of  war  might  be  too  dangerous 
m  the  nuclear  age? 

Kurland:  I  take  it  the  essential  difference 
between  us  Is  that  he  thinks  we  should  not 
use  a  declaration  of  war  because  that  re- 
quires that  we  go  to  100  percent  enterprise. 
My  suggestion  is  that  the  requirement  for  a 
declaration  of  war  might  reduce  this  to  a 
zero  percent  enterprise. 

I  think  that  Congress  ought  to  reassert  its 
authority. 

Sun-Times:  Mr.  Kaplan,  if  a  formal  declara- 
tion could  be  avoided,  would  you  like  to  see 
Congress  play  a  larger  role  In  formulating 
foreign  policy? 

Kaplan:  I  would  say  that  the  foreign 
policy  In  which  Congress  plays  a  major  role 
win  be  one  that's  even  more  Incoherent  and 
dangerous  than  the  one  we  face.  I  think  that 
foreign  and  military  policy  In  Vietnam  has 
been  sufficiently  incoherent  without  making 
It  more  Incoherent. 

Ktirland:  Putting  foreign  relations  power 
back  in  the  legislature  from  which  it  has 
been  taken  would  not  result  In  an  efficient 
foreign  policy.  It  would  not  result  In  what 
you  would  call  a  coherent  foreign  policy. 

My  difficulty,  of  course.  Is  that  as  an  ama- 
ture  reading  American  foreign  policy.  I  have 
difficulty  finding  rationality  or  coherency  in 
It  even  now. 

In  any  case  the  price  of  efficiency  is  the 
price  of  protection  against  Inadvertent  war- 
fare. 
—  Kaplan:  I  am  not  going  to  defend  the  co- 
herence or  rationality  of  foreign  policy  even 
under  executive  control.  I  think  the  de- 
ficiencies are  great,  but  by  no  means  equal. 
The  situation  would.  In  my  opinion,  be 
gravely  worsened  and  complicated  by  a  sena- 
torial role. 

Kurland:  I  would  like  to  add  another 
point.  The  essential  trouble  in  aU  three 
branches  of  government  and  most  of  the 
press  and  Individuals  In  this  country  Is  that 
they  tend  to  look  at  the  problem  In  per- 
sonal terms,  not  Institutional  terms. 

I  don't  believe  that  a  President's  powers 
are  expanded  when  you  have  a  Kennedy  In 
office,  because  you  like  Kennedy,  and  are 
contracted  when  you  have  a  Nixon,  because 
you  don't  Uke  Nixon.  I  think  this  Is  the 


wrong  way  to  Oni  lasting  answers  to  these 
extraordinarily  difficult  issues. 

Kaplan:  I  agree,  but  I  happen  to  believe 
It  Is  Important  that  the  executive  branch 
has  a  great  deal  of  freedom  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy.  And  that  means  freedom 
even  when  I  consider  an  action  to  be  wrong 
or  don't  like  the  individuals  who  run  the 
show. 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JORDAN  OF 
IDAHO  AT  REPUBLICAN  STATE 
CONVENTION  AT  BURLEY.  IDAHO 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan) 
spoke  before  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention assembled  at  Burley.  Idaho,  on 
Friday,  June  12,  1970.  As  is  his  custom, 
the  Senator  was  most  perceptive  in  his 
observations,  and  I  feel  confident  Sen- 
ators would  consider  it  a  privilege  and 
an  opportunity  worthy  of  the  time  to 
read  what  he  said. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  speech  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  p>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Senator  Jordan  at   Repubucan 
State  Convention 

We  live  m  troubled  times.  Not  since  the 
Civil  War  has  our  nation  been  so  divided. 
Each  day  seems  to  bring  a  new  crisis.  It  may 
be  In  Israel  or  Peru  or  Cambodia.  Or  It  may 
be  right  here  at  home. 

In  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me  I  shall 
discuss  only  two  specific  problems,  Vietnam 
and  Inflation. 

One  Is  foreign,  the  other  domestic.  Yet  the 
two  are  closely  related  as  I  shall  attempt  to 
prove. 

These  two  were  chosen  after  careful  study. 
But  they  are  by  no  means  the  only  prob- 
lems we  face.  I  think  It  might  be  fairly  stated 
that  most  of  our  problems  are  Interrelated. 
Whether  It  Is  unrest  on  the  campuses,  racial 
tensions,  high  Interest  rates,  high  prices, 
rising  unemployment,  falling  stock  market — 
all  have  a  common  denominator.  That  com- 
mon denominator  is  Vietnam  and  Inflation, 
or  more  precisely,  the  relationship  between 
the  two. 

Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are  presently  fore- 
most in  the  news.  Yet  In  the  long  range,  I 
do  not  consider  our  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia  as  dangerous  to  our  nation  as  de- 
velopmentB  elsewhere.  I  am  thinking  about 
the  Mediterranean  area.  There  Is  Increasing 
evidence  that  the  Middle  East  Is  more  likely 
to  be  the  next  area  of  confrontation. 

During  the  Easter  recess  we  attended  the 
spring  conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  at  Monaco.  Forty  four  nations  were 
represented.  Including  Russia  and  other  na- 
tions behind  the  Iron  curtain.  I  think  it  is 
Important  that  the  U.S.  be  represented  at 
such  a  conference  because  I  am  convinced 
that  lasting  peace  will  never  result  from 
shooting  wars,  but  It  just  might  come  from 
contacts  of  people  to  people  with  a  free  and 
open  discussion  of  mutual  problems.  Peace 
Is  more  likely  from  a  commtmicatlon  of  Ideas 
than  an  exchange  of  missiles. 

While  there  we  received  briefings  on  the 
situation  In  the  Middle  East.  Frankly,  It  Is 
not  good. 

After  the  six  day  war  In  1967,  during  which 
Israel  destroyed  Egypt's  fighting  potential, 
Russia  set  about,  not  only  to  replace  the 
planes  and  tanks  and  munitions  that  were 
destroyed,  but  «o  replace  them  many  times 
over. 

Egrypt  and  her  allies  are  now  much  stronger 
than  they  were  before  the  war.  Russian  anti- 
aircraft batteries  have  been  installed  In 
Egypt  and  Russian  pilots  are  flying  Russian 
Mlgs  on  patrol. 


After  Easter  dinner  on  board  the  "0.8.  Car- 
rier PorresUl  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Prance,  we  were  briefed  on  the  rapidly  In- 
creasing strength  of  Russian  naval  presence 
In  the  Mediterranean. 

The  overall  impression  I  have  from  that 
trip  Is  that  Russia  Is  planning  for  offensive 
as  well  as  defensive  action  In  that  area. 

But  Vietnam  Is  like  a  bad  dream  that 
won't  go  away.  It  requires  our  Immediate 
attention. 

Before  Cambodia,  a  fair  degree  of  public 
consenstis  seemed  to  exist  about  Vietnam 
policy.  Large  numbers  of  Americans  ap- 
proved the  Administration  policy  of  with- 
drawal of  forces  from  Vietnam,  which  would 
give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  fair  chance  to 
carry  the  burden  after  we  left,  but  which 
would  not  make  Americans  responsible  for 
the  outcome. 

Most  Americans  seemed  reasonably  satis- 
fied with  the  prospect.  No  target  date  existed 
for  completing  our  withdrawal  but  115,000 
troops  had  already  been  withdrawn  with  the 
promise  of  an  additional  150,000  In  another 
year.  Thus  It  was  assumed  that  complete 
withdrawal  could  be  achieved  In  the  same 
orderly  fashion.  Public  attention  had  started 
to  shift  away  from  the  war  to  matters  of 
grave  domestic  concern — inflation,  environ- 
ment, problems  of  the  cities,  unemployment, 
etc. 

Reactions  to  the  Cambodian  operation  un- 
dermined this  consensus.  Vocal  opinion 
polarized  between  pleas  that  we  accept  de- 
feat and  get  it  over  with,  or  that  we  set  our 
sights  on  all  out  victory.  I  shall  not  take  time 
here  to  discuss  either  because  I  do  not  con- 
sider them  to  be  realistic  options.  Neither. 
In  my  opinion,  offers  a  basis  for  restoring 
the  previous  consensus  and  without  consen- 
sus there  can  be  no  effective  Vietnam  policy. 
The  problem  Is  how  to  restore  that  lost 
consensus.  Revived  again.  In  loud  and  angry 
tones,  are  all  the  questions  about  our  orig- 
inal Involvement  and  doubts  about  the 
credlblUty  of  our  disengagement. 

Viewed  strictly  as  a  tactical  military  ma- 
neuver the  probability  Is  that  the  Cambo- 
dian "surgical  operation"  has  sufficiently  up- 
set the  North  Vietnamese  Vletcong  setup  so 
that  It  cannot  retaliate  In  any  meaningful 
way  for  several  months  after  the  monsoon 
season  Is  over. 

Left  unanswered  at  this  moment  Is  what 
Is  our  long  range  Vietnam  policy.  The  Amer- 
ican ptirpose  ought  to  be  to  return  its  focus 
to  Vietnam.  Such  was  President  Nixon's  In- 
tention on  May  8  when  he  declared  that  all 
U.S.  forces  would  be  out  of  Cambodia  before 
June  30.  He  said: 

"I  would  expect  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  come  out  approximately  at  the  same 
time  that  we  do,  because  when  we  come  out 
our  logistical  support  wUl  come  out  with 
them." 

If  the  Cambodian  operation  Is  as  success 
and  we  escape  long  range  Cambodian  in- 
volvement, the  framework  will  have  been  set 
for  a  return  to  the  original  consensus  for 
disengagement  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  key  to  present  unease  In  the  Nation 
Is  less  doubt  about  when  we  will  have  Cam- 
bodia than  where  we  are  headed  over  the 
long  term  In  Vietnam.  Only  the  President 
can  remove  this  tmcertainty.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  do  this  without  speaking  to 
an  Issue  on  which  ambiguity  has  hitherto 
seemed  feasible  and  even  desirable. 

What  should  be  the  U.S.  role  In  Vietnam 
after  planned  withdrawals  are  completed  In 
early  1971  which  would  reduce  pre-Nlxon 
forces  In  Vietnam  by  about  50  percent.  Two 
alternatives  emerge  and  the  choice  between 
them  hinges  largely  on  how  we  see  our  long 
term  purpose: 

1.  One  view  Is  that  we  shall  not  permit 
either  Russia  or  China  to  becMne  the  dom- 
inant power  In  Asia.  If  this  Is  our  purpose 
we  should  make  sure,  beyond  any  doubt  and 
by  whatever  U.S.  effort  Is  required,  that  a 
non-communist  South  Vietnam  survives  for 
the  foreseeable  future — in  much  the  same 
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way  as  w»  are  committed  by  oui  presence 
In  Western  Europe,  to  Insure  thai  commu- 
nism does  not  take  over  that  area.  1  txls  means 
that  our  forces  might  be  m  Vletiiam  for  a 
long  Ume>  We  have  been  In  Euiope  since 
World  War  II. 

It  is  bard  to  see  a  national  coni  ensus  be- 
ing built  arotind  the  proposltioo  that  we 
should  maintain  a  substantial  mill  tary  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  for  years  to  com  ;.  Person- 
ally, I  cannot  endorse  this  concept , 

2.  An  alternative  view  is  that  ox  r  piuTXJSe 
should  be  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
time  and  oppwrtunity  to  take  over  from  the 
United  States.  whUe  recognizing  that  the 
ultimate  responsibility  is  theirs.  I  nder  this 
view,  it  should  be  possible  to  continue  to 
reduce  our  military  presence  stead  ly  and  to 
set  a  date — say  late  1972— by  whicl  Ume  our 
obligation  would  have  been  discharged  and 
US.  withdrawals  could  be  complete d. 

This  schedule  could  be  stretched  out  if 
the  other  side  tried  to  take  advuitage  of 
our  withdrawals  by  stepped  up  ajttacks  on 
UA  forces;  or  It  could  be  oombressed  if 
the  other  aide  agreed  to  mutual  le-escala- 
tton  before  we  withdraw. 

Total  withdn»wal  should  not  be  n  ade  with- 
out complete  release  of  all  Amerioin  prison- 
ers of  war  now  held  by  the  en  imy.  This 
point  should  be  made  crystal  clear. 

I  choose  the  latter  course  becaua ;  I  believe 
that  this  course  has  the  beet  chas  ce  to  pro- 
vide a  durable  peace.  In  effect  It  would  be 
restoring  and  implementing  what  I  tmder- 
stand  the  Nixon  doctrine  to  be. 

Let  u«  not  forget:  President  Niton  is  the 
President  who  has  been  reducing 
Southeast  Asia,  not  building  them 

It  Lb  this  President  who  has  deeded  it  Is 
time  to  tvu-n  the  war  b«u:k  to  its  rightful 
owners — the  Vietnamese.  And   he 
more  than  undertake  the  progran) 
namlzatlon. 

At  the  Paris  talks  we  have  olIere<  I  the  com- 
plete pullout  of  all  our  forces  m  Ithln  one 
year,  if  the  enemy  would  agree  t)  do  like- 
wise. 

We  have  offered  to  negotiate  all  t  isues  with 
only  one  condition — that  the  futur^  of  South 
Vietnam  be  determined  by  the 
South  Vietnam.  President  Thleu 
endorsement,  has  proposed  Interbatlonally 
supervised  elections.  These  elections  would 
be  open  to  all  political  parties  an<l  groups — 
including  the  Natlooal  Uberatlo4  Front. 

The  enemy  has  used  the  Paris  Oeoce  talks 
only  M  a  forum  for  propaganda. 

In  support  of  the  Nixon  docflne  there 
are  many  advantages. 

With  a  definite  withdrawal  scl  ledule  es- 
tablished. It  will  be  possible  to  reorfter  spend- 
ing priorities  of  our  national  budget  and  to 
provide  a  definite  timetable  for 
some  of  the  domestic  goals  whlcb 
ently  either  unattended  or  slnuiwing  on 
the  back  burner. 

A  national  commitment  for  dlsei  igagement 
by  a  time  certainly  would  go  a  long  way  to 
restore  America's  confidence  In  America's 
traditional  objectives.  Those  ob]«ctives  are 
better  and  equal  opportunity  in  education 
and  employment  for  all  our  peo  )le,  better 
health,  better  housing,  better  eni  ironment, 
and  a  sound  dollar  that  will  encou  rage  thrift 
both  nationally  and  personally. 

When  I  speak  of  traditional  objectives  I 
do  not  limit  these  to  solely  whjit  govern- 
ment can  do.  I  gpeaX  rather  of  those  na- 
tional and  traditl(Hi&I  objectives  which  are 
the  combined  goals  of  both  the  |  subtle  and 
the  private  sectors  as  well  as  the  tiopes  and 
aspirations  of  each  of  us  as  htisan  beings 
and  Americans. 

As  long  as  the  UJS.  conunltmeqt  in  Viet- 
nam Is  open-ended  we  cannot  proceed  with 
definite  programs  to  achieve  tbiM  objec- 
tives. 

Let  tu  now  eoiulder  tbe  problem  of  In- 
flation. 
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First,  what  are  the  causes  of  Inflation? 
Here  is  the  record  of  the  1960's  In  capsule 
form: 

Total  collection  for  the  10-year  period  are 
one  trillion  thirteen  billion  dollars. 

Expenditures   for   the   10-year   period: 

For  defense,  six  hundred  twenty  two  bil- 
lion dollars  or  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
total: 

For  economic  and  social  domestic  programs 
{ which  Include  Natural  Resources  Com- 
merce and  Transportation,  Community  De- 
velopment and  Housing.  Education  and  Man- 
power Training,  and  Health)  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  ninety  billion  dollars,  or  about  19  ^p 
of  the  total: 

For  all  other  (Including  Interest  on  the 
national  debt.  Veterans  Benefits.  Foreign  Aid, 
the  total  cost  of  administering  all  three 
branches  of  Government,  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive and  Judicial) ,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
fifty  two  billion  dollars  or  about  25%  of 
the  total. 

Total  expenditures  for  the  ten  year  period, 
1960  to  1969  inclusive.  Is  one  trillion  one 
hundred  seventy  billion  dollars. 

Dtiring  this  ten  year  period  expenditures 
exceeded  collections  by  fifty  seven  billion 
dollars.  This  deficit  fueled  the  fires  of  in- 
flation. 

Second,  who  pays  for  Increased  spending 
by  the  Federal  government? 

The  taxpayer,  of  course.  Between  1960  and 
1970  federal  tax  collections  had  nearly 
doubled,  from  $74  billion  In  1960  to  »145 
billion,  with  the  greatest  increase  (125'c)  In 
Individual  Income  taxes. 

The  following  table  illustrates  this  point: 

COUtCTIONS 
|ln  millions  of  dolUfsl 


1960 

1970  astimatt 

Individual  income  \it 

40.791 
22,494 
11,676 

92,200 

Corporation  income  tax 

Euise  taMS 

37,000 
IS,  940 

Tout 

73.961 

145,14fl 

Third,  who  pays  for  Inflation? 

1.  Consunaers — ^that  means  everyone. 
The  consumer  price  index  has  risen  from 

103.1  in  1960  ('57-59=100)  to  131.3  in  Dec. 
1969.  but  31.4  of  this  was  during  1966-1970, 
the  Vietnam  War  years. 

Inflation  hits  hardest  those  who  can  least 
afford  It — all  who  are  on  marginal  flxed  in- 
comes, and  especially  the  elderly,  the  blind, 
the  physically  disabled,  whose  meager  In- 
comes must  largely  be  spent  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

2.  Workers. 

Non- agricultural  workers  have  gained  al- 
most 50%  In  average  gross  hourly  earnings 
up  from  12.09  to  $3.11,  but  the  real  gain  Is 
not  60  %  but  13%  because  of  Inflation  and 
this  was  all  achieved  In  the  first  five  years 
of  the  decade.  The  worker  has  been  on  a 
treadmill  during  the  Vietnam  war  years. 

3.  Investors. 

Investors  pay  for  Inflation,  too.  Millions  of 
thrifty  Americans  have  watched  their  life 
Insurance  and  their  pension  funds  reduced 
substantially  by  inflation.  Common  stock 
prices  are  down  30%  to  35%  from  the  high. 
Bonds  and  other  flxed  Income  sectiritiee  have 
depreciated  In  value  as  interest  rates  have 
Increased  to  historic  highs. 

Borrowers  of  all  kinds  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  more,  and  credit  has  been  leas  avail- 
able, curtailed  over  the  past  five  years  by 
restrictive  monetary  policy  applied  by  th* 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

4.  Home  buyers  and  Housing  Industry. 
High  interest  rates  and  tinavaliabllity  of 

credit  has  partlctilarly  hurt  the  bousing 
Induatry. 


Yields  on  FHA  new  home  mortgages  rose 
from  5  46%  in  1965  to  8.4%  in  December 
19«9. 

New  housing  starts  had  dropped  to  an 
annual  rate  of  1^  million  in  December 
which  is  less  than  halX  the  annual  rate  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  national  homebuUdlng 
goal  of  26,000,000  family  umts  for  the  decade 
of  the  I970's. 

The  housing  problem  la  one  of  the  most 
acute  national  problems  not  met  because  of 
the  vast  call  on  Federal  resources  by  Defense. 

Fourth.,  Is  it  sound  economic  analysis  to 
blame  high  defense  spending  for  Inflation? 

I  think  it  Is. 

It  Is  not  accidental  that  throughout  his- 
tory wars  have  been  marked  and  followed 
by  acute  inflation. 

French  currency  collapsed  after  years  of 
supporting   Napoleon's   armies. 

Most  allied  nations'  currencies  except  ours 
suffered  devaluations  after  World  War  I. 
(Our  Involvement  In  that  war  was  short  and 
we  became  a  major  creditor  nation.) 

U.8.  currency  declined  about  half  In  pvir- 
chaslng  power  through  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war,  though  the  erosion  was 
masked  by  wage  and  price  controls,  materials 
allocations  and  selective  credit  controls. 

In  the  recent  Vietnam  viai  period  none 
of  these  devices  has  been  used  to  reduce  the 
pressure  of  defense  and  war  spending  on  the 
civilian  economy. 

The  Impact  of  expanded  defense  spending 
on  the  civilian  economy  affects  some  sectors 
more  than  others.  When  the  build-up  began 
In  1965-64  it  pressed  against  a  civilian  econ- 
omy going  full  blast,  with  high  utilization 
of  plant,  equipment,  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel  and  work  force. 

The  "Ouns  and  Butter"  concept  as  enun- 
ciated by  President  Johnson  In  his  1966  State 
of  the  Umon  message  was  a  fallacy.  It  was  the 
priorities  for  non-defensive  spending  that 
had  to  suffer.  Moreover,  the  effects  of  that 
philosophy  set  in  motion  the  forces  of  infla- 
tion from  which  we  have  not  yet  recovered. 
The  momentum  of  inflation  Is  still  with  us. 

A  major  part  of  military  purchases  Involves 
goods  for  which  no  market  exists  and  there  Is 
no  lienchmark  for  setting  prices,  hence  the 
Pentagon  sets  prices  on  the  basis  of  "cost 
analysis."  This  is  a  very  complex  procedure. 

Vast  cost  overruns  are  permitted.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee on  which  I  serve  disclosed  as  much  as  tlO 
billion  of  questionable  charges  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  one  year  period  on  defense 
procurement  contracts  alone. 

Two  classic  examples  are: 

120  C5A  intercontinental  Jet  transports  at 
$5.2  billion  Instead  of  the  original  estimate  of 
$3.1  billion. 

The  original  calculated  cost  of  the  F-llI 
program  was  $4.9  billion.  By  1968  the  cost  of 
1700  planes  would  have  been  $14.6  billion. 
Both  of  these  programs  are  still  In  con- 
troversy. 

To  summarize  in  one  sentence : 

The  depletion  of  our  resources  by  excessive 
and  wasteful  military  spending  Is  a  central 
element  of  inflation. 
Fi/th,  cures  for  inflation. 

A.  Short  range. 

1.  Fiscal  and  monetary  policy  continue  es- 
sential. The  President  and  the  Federal  Re- 
8«Te  System  must  maintain  their  courageous 
but  not  always  popular  stand  for  reduced 
spending  and  restrictive,  though  flexible 
monetary  policy.  To  avoid  a  worae  recession. 
the  supply  of  money  has  recently  been  in- 
creased by  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  flght  against  waste  mtist  be  continued 
with  increasing  dedication.  This  must  be  at 
all  levels  and  m  every  department  and  agency 
of  government. 

2.  The  Administration  should  discard 
forthwith  the  "tmifled"  budget  eoncept  and 
return  to  the  nuve  realistic  and  better  under- 
•tooit  "receipts  and  expendlttires"  concept. 
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Because  the  unified  budget  Includes  credit 
balances  in  the  trust  funds  such  as  Social 
Security.  Highway,  and  Railroad  Retirement, 
a  budget  may  be  said  to  be  in  balance  when 
it  is  actually  $7  to  $8  billion  m  the  red. 

3.  In  lieu  of  wage  and  price  controls  the 
Administration  should  adopt  a  "national 
Incomes"  policy.  All  that  is  involved  here  is 
to  require  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
to  issue  monthly  reports  on  the  implications 
of  important  price  decisions  and  wage  agree- 
ments, thus  bringing  Inunedlately  to  public 
attention  two  of  the  factors  by  which  infla- 
tion is  measured.  Public  disclosure  should 
induce  a  voluntary  restraint  on  both  prices 
and  wages. 

Chairman  Arthur  Burns  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  recommended  this  ap- 
proach. He  is  supported  by  all  Republican 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

B.  Long  range. 

1.  Missile  development  and  nuclear  deter- 
rent. 

At  present  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  appear 
to  have  achieved  a  level  of  approximate 
nuclear  parity.  If  either  alters  this  delicate 
strategic  balance  of  terror,  the  consequences 
are  unimaginable. 

The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)  are  of  immense  importance  to  both 
Bides.  If  they  fall,  and  each  goes  into  a  new 
phase  of  offensive  and  defensive  missile  de- 
velopment, the  costs  to  each  are  likewise 
Impossible  to  estimate. 

What  security  could  be  achieved? 

Then  as  now  the  Americans  and  Soviets 
could  destroy  each  other's  civilization. 
Surely,  another  round  of  the  missile  race 
must  be  avoided  by  both  powers.  The  eco- 
nomic future  of  both  countries  depends  on 
the  success  of  the  SALT  talks. 

2.  Conventional  War. 

President  Nixon  has  aimounced  a  new  and 
wise  foreign  policy  which  in  essence  is:  Let 
Asians   take  care  of   Asian   problems. 

But  can  he  succeed  in  the  orderly  and 
complete  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and 
avoid  further  involvement  in  Cambodia, 
Laos  and  other  countries  history. 

I  believe  he  can.  MeanwhUe  our  nation 
pays  the  price — the  most  devastating  and 
costly  In  men  and  money  and  morale  of  any 
war  in  our  nation's  history. 

So,  if  Inflation  is  to  be  halted  the  military 
spending   must   be   brought   under   control. 

Only  then  can  we  turn  our  attention  more 
directly  to  the  Job  of  reestablishing  our 
national  priorities  for  the  good  of  mankmd 
rather  than  for  his  destruction. 

I  conclude  by  reporting  what  I  said  at 
the  start : 

"We  Uve  In  troubled  times.  Our  nation  Is 
divided."  We  need  to  be  brought  together 
again.  We  must  get  back  on  coturse  by  re- 
asserting our  national  objectives  and  re- 
deploying our  resotirces  to  meet  those  ob- 
jectives. 

Confidence  In  America  can  be  restored 
but  not  until  Vietnam  is  behind  us.  The 
President  has  said  there  will  be  no  more 
Vietnams.  He  is  working  hard  to  end  this 
war.  We  should  get  behind  him.  A  solid 
American  consensus  in  support  of  otir  Com- 
mander-in-chief would  convince  Hanoi  that 
prompt  negotiation  is  the  best  course.  We 
must  all  work  for  an  orderly  and  complete 
disengagement  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

The  fortunes  of  Republican  candidates  in 
1970  and  1972  may  rise  or  fall  on  how  well 
our  Administration  meets  the  challenge  of 
today's  problems. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cierk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral weeks  now  the  Senate  has  been  de- 
bating an  amendment  proposed  by  Sen- 
ators Church  and  Cooper  to  terminate 
D.S.  involvement  In  Cambodia. 

A  growing  number  of  Senators,  believ- 
ing in  the  importance  of  a  consistent 
universal  U.S.  position  toward  commu- 
nism; feeling  that  America's  credibility 
will  be  judged  by  other  nations  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  do  rather  than  what 
we  say;  holding  that  we  can  best  limit 
war  by  demonstrating  our  support  for 
principles  to  which  we  subscribe,  are  be- 
coming increasingly  disturbed  by  the  in- 
consistency of  actions  which  would  re- 
sult from  policies  recommended  by  some 
for  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 
In  order  better  to  understand  our  mis- 
givings I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  today's  National  Observer  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Doves  on  Asia  Ttten  to  Hawks  on  MmDU 
East 
(By  Wesley  Pruden,  Jr.) 
An  ugly  name-calling  match  may  be  brew- 
ing over  whether  the  United  States  should 
step  further  into  the  widening  war  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  peace  movement 
(Asian  style)  are  taking  up  the  flght  for 
Israel,  declaring  that  only  a  deeper,  more 
costly  American  involvement  can  ensure  the 
stu-vival  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

Senators  who  are  pushing  hardest  to  curb 
the  President's  power  and  authority  to  con- 
duct the  war  in  Indochina  are  pressing  the 
President  toward  what  could  be  a  confronta- 
tion with  the  Rtissians  in  behalf  of  Israel. 

Others  here  in  Washington,  seeking  to 
avoid  such  a  confrontation,  argue  that  even 
the  sale  of  more  military  hardware  to  the 
Israelis  would  be  a  step  closer  to  Involving 
America  in  another  war. 

WILLIAMS  and  jAvrrs 
Last  week,  when  the  Senate  debated  a 
resolution  that  would  force  the  President  to 
end  the  Vietnam  War  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  sparks  flew  when  Sen.  John  J.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  a  Republican,  wanted  to  strike 
the  part  of  the  resolution  that  exhorts  the 
President  to  make  arms  available  to  Israel 
as  needed.  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New  York, 
also  a  Republican,  wanted  to  keep  the 
exhortation. 

What  could  make  the  argument  turn  ugly 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Middle  East 
hawks  are  Vietnam  doves — and  many  Viet- 
nam hawks  are  dovish  about  getting  ftirther 
involved  in  Israel's  behalf. 

Many  young  people  in  the  radical  left,  to 
whom  war  protest  has  become  a  way  of  life, 
feel  no  particular  tie  to  Israel  or  its  survival. 
It's  not  at  all  certain  how  they  would  react 
to  the  United  States  getting  out  of  a  war  In 
Asia  only  to  get  involved  In  another  one  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Suggests  one  young  congressman :  "If  that 
happens,  well  aU  yearn  for  the  good  old  days 


when  the  kids  were  content  with  burning 
down  colleges." 

So  far,  there's  no  overt  hostility  toward 
Israel.  Many  Vietnam  hawks,  notably  in- 
cluding Barry  Ooldwater  of  Arizona  and  John 
Tower  of  Texas,  two  Senate  Republicans  who 
have  consistently  supported  a  hard  line  in 
Asia,  want  a  firm  U.S.  presence  in  the  Middle 
East.  Others,  who  are  wary  of  a  further  Mid- 
dle East  involvement,  nevertheless  wish  Israel 
no  harm. 

MISCHIEF    POTENTIAL    BIG 

But  the  mischief  potential  is  a  big  one 
In  a  nation  already  sundered  by  bitterness 
over  the  war.  and  many  of  the  Israeli  hawks 
are  campaigning  from  a  defensive  posture, 
anticipating  a  storm  of  argument. 

Dovish  Sen.  George  McOovem  of  South 
Dakota,  who  tried  to  win  the  Democratic 
President  nomination  in  1968,  took  the  oc- 
casion of  a  national  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress  to  disclose  a  letter  to 
the  President  that  he  and  six  other  peace 
(Asian  style)  senators  had  written  tirging 
increased  U.S.  aid  to  Israel. 

A  few  dasrs  later,  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  ran  the  letter  in  a  large  fund-rais- 
ing advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times 
under  the  headline :  "There  are  fundamental 
differences  between  the  situation  in  Indo- 
china and  the  situation  in  Israel." 

The  headline  had,  in  fact,  been  lifted 
from  the  letter.  In  which  Senator  McGovem 
had  been  Joined  by  Alan  Cranston  of  Cali- 
fornia, Thomas  F.  Eagleton  of  Missouri, 
Philip  A.  Hart  of  Michigan,  Harold  E.  Hughes 
of  Iowa,  and  Stephen  M.  Young  of  Ohio,  aU 
Democrats,  and  Sen.  Charles  E.  GoodeU  of 
New  York,  a  Republican. 

"We  who  are  among  those  who  believe  that 
our  country  must  disengage  from  the  Indo- 
china war  are  concerned  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  misinterpreting  the  spirited 
national  debate  in  America  over  that  war  as 
a  sign  that  our  nation  will  not  take  effective 
steps  to  protect  our  vital  national  Interests 
in  the  Middle  East. 

VITAL    NATIONAL    INTERESTS 

"We  are  Joining  in  this  statement  to  make 
plain  our  deep  conviction  that  our  vital  na- 
tional interests  are,  mdeed,  involved  in  pre- 
serving the  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle 
East  pending  a  final  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute. 

"There  are  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  situation  in  Indochina  and  the 
situation  to  Israel. 

"The  government  of  Israel  is  a  democracy. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  regimes  our  arm^^d 
forces  are  supporting  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Israel  asks  only  that  we  sell  her  the  military 
equipment  she  needs  to  defend  her  freedom. 

"South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  ask 
that  we  give  them — ^not  sell  them — the  mUi- 
tary  equipment  to  defend  their  own  forms 
of  repression  against  other  forms  of  repres- 
sion. Worse  yet,  they  ask  that  we  spill  Amer- 
ican blood  and  ^>end  American  lives  in  their 
behalf.  Israel  makes  no  such  demand  on  us. 

"But  now  we  see  the  open  use  of  Soviet 
pilots  and  Soviet  troops  in  Egypt — an  un- 
precedented assertion  of  Soviet  power  which 
threatens  not  only  Israel  but  world  peace. 
In  providing  Israel  weapons  to  retain  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  Middle  East,  we  wotild 
be  fulfilling  the  doctrine  which  you  an- 
nounced at  Guam,  and  your  subsequent  call 
for  a  more  responsible  participation  by  our 
foreign  friends  in  their  own  defense." 

"COMBINATION    OF    MISINTKaPRETA'nONS" 

"The  new  Soviet  intervention  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  may  weU  stem  from  a  combination 
of  Soviet  misinterpretations,  not  only  of  the 
national  debate  over  the  Indochina  war,  but 
of  the  Administration's  decision  to  withhold 
the  sale  of  the  Jets  Israel  has  requested. 

"So  we  virge  that  you  make  available  to 
Israel  the  aircraft  she  needs.  We  also  urge 
that  you  take  whatever  steps  are  appropriate 
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to  demonstrate  both  oxir  wlUln 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
of  oxir  support  for  Israel  and  foi 
erate  Arab  governments  also 
the  Soviet  expansion.  .  .  ." 

Significantly,  though  all  are 
a  single  signer  of  the  letter  Is 
few  days  ago  when  a  group  of 
signed  a  similar  letter  to  the 
Ing  him  to  sell  25  Phantom  s 
fighter-bombers   and    100   Sky 
bombers  to  Israel,  one  of  the 
sors  of  the  letter.  Democratic 
A.    Rlblcoff   of   ConnecUcut, 
point  out  that  many  of  the  s: 
states    "where    the    Jewish 
quite  small." 

J.  William  Fulbrlght  of 
perhaps  the  No.  1  Senate  foe  of 
War.  did  not  sign,  but  nelthei 
Ills  coUeagties  on  the  Senate 
tlons  Committee.  Nor  did  Mike 
Montana,  the  Democratic  leadei 
ate.  who  is  often  critical  of  th< 
Asia. 

Most  of  the  27  senators  who 
letter  were  conservatives  from 
states  who  have  either  su 
nam  War  or  who  have  not 
posed  the  U.S.  role  in 
of  the  exceptions  is  Eugene  J 
Minnesota,   who   sought    the 
1968   to  end   the   Vietnam   Waj 
Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  who 
an  antiwar  platform. 

THE    HOAD    TO    PEACE 
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Opposition  to  a  larger 
the  Israeli-Arab  war  is  clearly 

Last  week,  a  new  national 
Middle  East  Affairs  Council  ran 
ter  of  lu  own.  published  In  a 
ment  In  the  Washington  Post, 
jets  for  Israel  was  not  a  road  to 
route  to  another  Vietnam. 

Some  of  the  arguments  are 
the  sutfuments  used  against  Ai 
on   North   Vietnam:    Relentless 
bardment  has  toughened  Egy 
resist:  Egyptian  installation  of 
missiles  Is  a  defensive  reaction: 
additional    offensive 
Phantoms— could  be  inlerpretec 
tlans  to  mean  that  the  United 
siders  Egyptian  defense  of  Its 
acceptable,    which    would 
further  from  the  Americans 

Last  Friday  Senator  Williamii 
offered   two  proposals   that 
peded  arms  delivery  to  Israel, 
feated   after  debate   In   which 
Hams  drew  parallels  with  last 
on  Cambodia  and  said:  •These 
cated  weapons  in  most 
they  are  sold  under  this  au 
dent  can  send  his  advisers  to 
to  advise  them  on  how  these 
xised.    The   next   step   Is   se 
troops   to  protect  these 
more  troops  will  be  sent  In  to 
troops.  The  next  thing  we 
volved  in  a  war." 

There  Is,  In   fact, 
within   the  State  Department 
the  United  States  might  not  b* 
to  the  deterioration  in  the 
selling  the  Phantoms  to  Tel  Avifc 
The    "Arablst   faction'    wlttl 
Department  argues  that  Israeli 
tratlon   raids"   Into  Egypt  are 
the   latest  round   of   escalatiop- 
Phantoms  would  only  Invite 
The  best  strategy  for  now, 
bold  off  and  allow  the 
advisers    to    evoke    antl-R 
among  the  fiercely  nationalist 
much  as  a  large  American  pr 
ated  problems  for  the  United 
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and  restrained.  By  one  official  U.S.  reckon- 
ing, the  Russliin  pilots  are  Umlted  to  three 
roles. 

They  fly  (1)  routine  check-out  misskns, 
to  become  familiar  with  the  geography  and 
climate  conditious;  (2t  tr.uning  missions 
with  Egyptian  student  pilots,  and  (3i  simu- 
lated Intercept  missions,  trying  to  anticipate 
maneuvers  against  Israeli  pilots. 

There  Is  a  fourth  category.  These  are  ac- 
tual intercept  missions,  and  U.S.  sources  say 
Russian  pilots  fiew  Uiree  or  four  of  these 
between  April  23  and  May  15.  These  mis- 
sions can  be  tracked  because  Uie  Russians 
change  their  radio  frequencies  when  switch- 
ing from  training  to  combat  missions. 

In  each  of  them,  however,  the  pilots  were 
held  within  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile 
after  it  divides  at  Cairo  to  form  the  t>ounda- 
rles  of  the  Nile  delta 

GOAI.   REASSESSED,   SAT   ISKACLIS 

These  restrictions  might  not  be  permanent. 
Last  week  in  Tel  Aviv.  Israeli  government 
sources  said  privately  tiiat  Russia  s  goals  In 
the  Middle  East  had  been  reassessed:  "We 
are  no  longer  convinced  that  all  the  Russians 
want  Is  to  maintain  a  state  of  controlled 
tension  In  the  area."  Prime  Minister  Golda 
Melr  was  even  plainer  in  a  speech  to  the 
nation.  She  said:  "The  Soviet  Union  In  pur- 
suit of  Its  scheme  to  dominate  the  Middle 
East  does  not  car«  if  Israel  goes  up  In 
flames." 

In  the  United  Sutes,  no  less  than  In  Tel 
Aviv,  friends  of  Israel  take  small  comfort  in 
restrictions  on  Russian  pilots.  But  others 
here,  who  may  or  may  not  be  friends  of 
Israel,  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  that  an- 
other war  anywhere  U  In  American  Interests. 
The  political  brawl  that  lurks  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  debate,  which  is  Just  begin- 
ning, could  be  a  mighty  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RESPECT  FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  during  remarks  that  I  made 
on  the  Senate  floor,  I  suggested  that  in 
many  ways  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  resembles  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. The  President  of  the  United 
States  serves  manj-  of  the  symbolic  func- 
tions of  a  monarch,  and  his  ability  to 
lead  the  people  is  greatly  enhanced  by  his 
capacity  to  earn  "investiture"  by  the 
people.  If  the  people,  who  are  sovereign, 
withhold  royalty  from  any  President,  his 
capacity  to  lead  is  diminished;  once  they 
grant  this  royalty,  they  will  follow  him 
anjrwhere. 

I  have  just  read  a  press  release  con- 
taining excerpts  from  a  commencement 
address  delivered  at  Milton  College  on 
June  7  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirb).  I  am 
most  impresed  by  the  point  that  is  made 
by  Senator  Proxmire,  which  is  that  even 
those  who  disagree  with  certain  policies 
of  any  President  should  nonetheless  show 
respectful  attention  to  the  OfiBce  and  the 


person  of  the  President.  I  have  person- 
ally been  disturbed  in  recent  weeks  by 
the  occasionally  vicious  and  personal 
tone  of  some  attacks  against  the  incum- 
bent President.  And  I  am  thus  particu- 
larly encouraged  that  a  man  so  widely 
respected  as  Senator  Proxmire.  and  a 
man  whose  differences  with  this  Presi- 
dent on  important  matters  of  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  are  well  known,  should 
speak  out  so  responsibily,  reasonably,  and 
matiu"ely  in  support  of  the  Office  and  per- 
son of  the  Presidency.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  press 
release  containing  excerpts  of  remarks 
by  Senator  Proxmire  at  Milton  College 
on  June  7  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Press   Relxasx 
Senator  WlUlam  Proxmire  (D.-Wls.)   Sun- 
day  called  on  students   to  show  respecUul 
attention  to  both  the  office  and  the  person 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Proxnilre  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
commencement  exercises  at  Milton  College 
In  Milton,  Wisconsin. 

The  Wisconsin  Senator  said.  "The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  not  only  occupies 
the  most  powerful  office  on  earth.  He  must 
also  make  the  most  agonizing  and  painful 
decisions. 

"This  is  partlctilarly  true  In  wartime.  It 
is  especially  true  when  the  war  Is  unpopular. 
And  w^e  have  never  fought  a  less  popular  war 
than  this  one. 

"As  free  citizens  we  have  every  right,  in 
fact,  we  have  a  duty  to  speak  out  when  we 
disagree  with  the  President.  The  fact  that 
students  and  many  others  have  done  this 
all  over  America  In  recent  weeks  in  protest 
against  Cambodia,  is  a  wholesome  sign  that 
democracy  is  thriving. 

"But  that  criticism  has  not  been  confined  — 
as  It  should  have  been — to  a  difference  o\er 
the  Presidents  decision.  The  President  has 
been  personally  attacked.  His  motives  and 
character  have  been  assaulted  cruelly  and 
unfairly. 

"In  my  view,  Mr.  Nixon  made  a  tragic  m.o- 
take  m  Cambodia.  He  was  wrong.  But  the 
President  is  a  decent  and  Intelligent  man. 
He  is  doing  his  honest  best  to  end  the  Viet- 
nam war  as  swiftly  as  he  can. 

"It  Is  a  fact  that  he  has  been  responsible 
for  the  peace-directed  reversal  of  the  war 
escalation  policy  of  the  previous  Adminis- 
tration. The  number  of  troops  has  been 
steadily  drawn  down  since  he  took  office. 

■He  has  promised  that  another  150,000 
trwjps  are  coming  out  within  the  next  year. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  he  will  keep 
that  promise. 

"He  has  enunciated  a  great  policy  for  peace 
In  the  Nixon  Doctrine  at  Guam.  This  will 
permit  us  to  reduce  our  overall  military  force 
by  one  million  now.  It  will  help  end  the 
draft.  It  will  help  keep  us  out  ot  future  wars. 
"I  think  the  President  has  made  some  seri- 
ous blunders  In  handling  our  economy.  I 
haven't  been  reluctant  In  saying  so. 

"But  we  should  never  forget  that  as  Ameri- 
cans we  have  an  invaluable  legacy  In  the 
Presidency  o#  the  United  States.  When  we 
mindlessly  demean  and  personally  attack  the 
President  of  the  United  States  we  enfeeble 
an  institution  that  holds  this  country  of  ours 
together— that  gives  us  the  prtm«  driving 
force  we  have  as  a  nation  in  achieving  peace 
in  the  world. 

"If  peace  Is  to  be  earned  In  this  dangerous 
nuclear  world,  a  President  of  the  United 
States  must  lead  the  way.  Congress  cannot 
do  it.  The  Courts  cannot  do  it.  Not  even  the 
people — with  the  best  will  to  tb«  world — 
can  do  it. 
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"Only  the  President — and  a  President  who 
has  the  respectful  attention  of  virtually  all 
of  the  American  people  can  do  It. 

"This  should  not  paralyze  protest.  It  should 
not  Inhibit  criUclsm.  But  It  should  persuade 
us  to  credit  the  President  for  the  good  he  Is 
doing  and  make  our  crltlcl&m  aimed  at  those 
Presidential  policies  with  which  we  dis- 
agree— never  at  the  President,  his  character 
or  his  motives." 


JOE  FISER  AND  "PROJECT 
THANK  YOU" 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  history  of  this  great  country  it 
has  been  individuals  through  their  own 
initiative,  integrity,  and  love  of  God. 
country  and  fellow  man,  who  have  come 
up  with  just  the  right  action  to  put  dif- 
ficult situations  in  the  right  prospective. 

While  it  is  the  demonstrators  who 
bum  and  destroy  who  get  the  maximum 
coverage  in  the  news  media,  there  are 
those  who  are  quietly  promoting  patriot- 
ism and  support  for  our  forces  serving  in 
foreign  lands.  They  go,  without  fanfare, 
about  the  business  of  displaying  loyalty 
to  this  country  and  what  she  is  trying 
to  do  in  a  difficult  world. 

Such  an  Individual  is  a  constituent  of 
mine,  who.  in  my  Judgment,  is  going  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  to  promote  harmony 
among  all  citizens  and  to  encourage  sup- 
port for  our  country  and  her  undertak- 
ings. That  Individual  is  Joe  Flser  of 
Springfield.  Tenn.  I  a  confident  that 
what  Mr.  Fiser  is  doing  in  Springfield  Is 
being  done  In  hundreds  of  communities 
around  the  cotmtry  and  I  believe  they 
deserve  all  the  recognition  we  can 
muster.  And  while  I  am  not  advocating 
that  his  way  is  the  way  that  every  single 
American  should  show  his  appreciation 
for  this  great  land.  I  do  say  that  his  way 
makes  me  proud  that  he  is  a  fellow  Ten- 
nessean. 

Joe  Flser  is  a  rural  mall  carrier  who 
just  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  opened 
a  restaurant  in  Springfield.  Until  re- 
cently he  was  content  to  give  away 
American  flags  and  to  talk  for  Ameri- 
cans. Then  through  a  16-hour  broad- 
cast over  Radio  Station  WLAC  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn..  he  became  interested  in 
"Project  Thank  You."  In  this  regard 


WLAC  Radio  should  be  commended  for 
its  participation  in  this  project. 

"Project  Thank  You"  is  an  undertak- 
ing of  the  Christian  Reformed  Laymen's 
League  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The 
membership  of  this  league  volimteers  Its 
time  and  efforts  in  working  with  radio 
stations  to  produce  marathon  broadcasts 
in  support  of  the  project.  Money  raised 
in  these  broadcasts  is  used  by  members 
of  the  Christians  Reformed  Laymen's 
League  to  purcliase  the  eight  most  needed 
items  for  troops  in  the  field. 

While  Joe  Fiser  has  been  in  the  res- 
taurant business  only  a  short  time,  he 
wEUited  to  do  something  to  help  "Project 
Thank  You."  To  show  his  support  for 
our  troops  he  pledged  1  day's  receipts  to 
the  project.  The  day  he  set  aside  for  this 
contribution  there  were  cash  sales  of 
$706.41  and  donations  of  $309.90,  so  that 
he  raised  a  total  of  $1,016.31,  enough  for 
the  purchase  of  about  1,500  "Thank 
You"  packets.  It  was  the  largest  single 
donation  ever  made  to  the  project. 

But  that  is  just  one  of  Joe  Fiser's  ac- 
tivities. 

Prior  to  that  effort  he  had  given  away 
about  60  American  flags  in  drawings.  He 
contributed  two  flagp>oles  to  churches 
for  use  in  front  of  the  buildings.  He  gave 
another  flagpole  to  a  mother  whose  son 
was  killed  while  he  was  piloting  a  jet.  He 
has  given  away  more  than  3,000  Amer- 
ican flag  lapel  pins. 

Inside  his  restaurant  is  a  6-foot- 
wlde  reproduction  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  on  which  three  spotlights  are 
focused  24  hours  a  day. 

What  Joe  Flser  is  doing  was  brought 
to  my  attention  by  his  neighbors  and 
officials  of  radio  WLAC.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  will  wsmt  to  Join  me  In  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Flser,  extend  to  him  our 
warmest  thanks  for  a  Job  well  done,  and 
to  encourage  iilm  to  continue  in  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 
SENATOR  JAVrrS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hattieui)  tomorrow,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNJIL   11   AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  imtil  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  3 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June 
16, 1970,  atllajn. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  15,  1970: 

UjS.  Attornet 

George  Beall,  of  Maryland,  to  be  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Maryland 
for  the  term  of  four  years  Tlce  Stephen  M. 
Sachs,  resigning. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  ccmflrmed  by 
the  Senate  June  15, 1970 : 
Depaktment  or  Hkaltb,  Edtjcatioh,   anb 
Wkltass 

Elliot  L.  Ricbardscm,  of  Massachtisetts,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Edward  P.  Zlgler,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Chief  oX  the  ChUdren's  Biire»u.  Department 
of  Health,  EducatlMX,  and  Welfars. 

Depaktmsnt  or  thk  Tkkasttst 

Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr..  of  New  Tork,  to  be 
General  Counsel  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
"DH.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lift  ye  up  a  banner  upon  the  high 
ynountain,  tfiat  men  may  go  into  the 
gates  of  the  nobles. — Isaiah  13:  2. 

Oh  God  of  Truth  and  Love,  we  come  to 
Thee  this  day  as  we  unfurl  the  starry 
baimer  of  our  life  as  a  nation  and  cele- 
brate its  birth.  Floating  high  in  the  air 
may  It  ever  speak  to  men  of  liberty  and 
justice,  of  peace  and  good  will.  Wherever 
it  goes,  whenever  it  is  seen,  may  it  bring 
hope  to  the  oppressed,  freedom  to  those 
in  bondage,  and  light  to  all  who  sit  in 
darkness. 

Under  this  banner  and  by  Thy  grace 
may  we  keep  moving  forward  toward 
the  goal  of  a  free  world  at  peace,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all.  To  the  gloiy 
of  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  June  11,  1970,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  date  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  June  la.  1070: 

SU.  4813.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  UJ3.  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act, 
•8  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

Hit.  11828.  An  act  to  transfer  from  tbe 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  the  Librarian  of 


Congress  the  authority  to  purchase  office 
equipment  and  furniture  for  tlie  Library  of 
Congress; 

HJl.  13816.  An  act  to  Improve  and  clarify 
certain  laws  affecting  tbe  Coast  Ouard;  and 

B.J.  Res.  1060.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  4  ye*ra  the  fivinttng  authority  for  the 
erection  In  the  District  of  ColtimbU  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  2012.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
October  25,  1040  (63  Stat.  1205) ,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Intertar  to  convey  a 
tract  of  land  to  LUUan  I.  Anderaon; 

H  Jl.  9854.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
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tary  or  the  Interior  to  construct 
and    maintain    the    East    Qreenacrfs 
Rathdnun   Prairie   project.   Idaho 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  12860.  An  act  to  establish 
Theatre    National    Historical    Site, 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  12858)  entitled  An  act 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
funds  awarded  to  the  Tlingit  an(  1  Halda 
Indians  of  Alaska  by  a  judgment  entered 
by  the  Court  of  Claims  agaiiist  the 
United  States, "  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  McGrOVERN.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mi.  Grav- 
el, Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr.  Steveks  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  ttiat  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fellow 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence 
House  is  requested : 

S.  710.    An    act    to    designate    the 
Baldy  Wilderness,  the  Pine  Mount4ln 
demess.  and  the  Sycamore  Canyon 
ness    with   certain   national   forests 
State  of  Arizona;  and 

S.  3889.  An  act  to  amend  section 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amende*  I 
tend  for  two  years  the  authority  of 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  o' 
direcUy  from  the  Treasury. 


RECESS 


tie 


the 

tie 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to 
of  the  House  of  April  29,  1970, 
declares  the  House  in  recess  for 
pose  of  observing  and  commem|orating 
Flag  Day. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and 
utes  p.m.)  the  House  stood  in 
ject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 


reci  »s 


FLAO  DAY 


During  the  recess  the  follow 
ceedings    took    place   in   honor 
United  States  flag,  the  Speaker 
House  of  Representatives  presi 
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The  United  States  Naval  Air  Training 
Command  Band  and  Choir  entered  the 
door  to  the  left  of  the  Speaker  apd  took 
the  positions  assigned  to  them. 

The  honored  guests,  the  JoinI  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  entered  the  door  to  the 
right  of  the  Speaker  and  took  tlie  posi- 
tions assigned  to  them. 

The  Naval  Air  Training  Cotnmand 
Choir,  directed  by  Lieutenant  Jfcmes  E. 
Lois,  USNR,  presented  America  the 
Beautiful. 

The  Doorkeeper  (Honorable  William 
M.  Miller)  announced  The  Flao  of  the 
United  States. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising  1 

The  Naval  Air  Training  Command 
Band,  directed  by  Mr.  Art  Syiiington, 
played  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever. 

The  Flag  was  carried  into  the>  Cham- 
,ber  by  Colorbearer  and  a  Guatd  from 
*ach  of  the  branches  of  the :  Armed 
Forces:  Sergeant  Michael  R.  Siedler, 
USA,  NCO  In  Charge;  Corporal  Dennis 
Sweigart,  USMC;  SA  James  Branchick. 


USN;  SA  Michael  Mathis,  Coast  Guard; 
Sergeant  John  McCandless,  USAF. 

The  Color  Guard  saluted  the  Speaker, 
faced  about,  and  saluted  the  House. 

The  Flag  was  posted  and  the  Members 
were  seated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall)  will  now  lead  the  Members  and 
our  guests  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  Flag. 

The  Honorable  Durward  Hall  led  the 
Members  and  guests  in  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag. 

Mr.  BRCX)KS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  other  members  of  your  Flag  Day 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Bill  Nichols, 
of  Alabama;  the  Honorable  Dttrward 
Hall,  of  Missouri;  and  the  Honorable 
Richard  Roudebush,  of  Indiana  for  their 
hard  work  and  dedicated  efforts. 

The  Naval  Air  Training  Command 
Pageant  of  Flags,  from  Pensacola, 
Florida,  will  now  be  presented  with  nar- 
ration by  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Dickson. 

The  Naval  Air  Training  Command 
Pageant  of  Flags  was  presented,  with 
narration  by  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Dickson, 
as  follows: 

Drum  roll. 

Narrator.  The  year  1495.  Plying  the  Portu- 
guese flag,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  following  the 
trail  blazed  by  Columbus,  proclaimed  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world,  European  mapmak- 
ers  gave  the  new  continents  Vespucci's 
name — "Amerigo"    or  America. 

Music.  Portuguese  hymn. 

Pijic  Bearer.  Step  off  on  music. 

Drum  roll. 

Narrator.  In  1513,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
under  the  Castllllan  colors.  landed  In  Florida 
and  claimed  that  land  for  Ferdinand  V  of 
Spain. 

Music:  R-yal  March  of  Spain. 

Drum  roll. 

Narrator.  In  1534,  the  French  made  their 
move.  Plying  the  ancient  fleur-de-lis  banner, 
sturdy  Jacques  Cartler  of  France  sailed  into 
the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  claimed  half  a 
continent  for  Francis  I. 

Music:  French  Patriotic  Song. 

Flag  Bkarer.  Step  off  and  take  position  on 
stage  with  French  flag. 

Drum  roll. 

Narrator.  In  the  next  century  Spain  and 
France  solidified  and  strengthened  their 
claims  in  the  new  world  as  English  settlers 
raised  their  flag  over  colonies  founded  at 
Jamestown  in  1607. 

Music:  Grenadiers. 

Flag  Bearer.  Step  off  on  music  and  take 
position  on  stage  with  British  flag. 

Drum  roll. 

Narkator.  In  1609,  Henry  Hudson  sailed 
Into  what  Is  now  New  York  Harbor  with  the 
red.  white  and  blue  banner  of  the  Nether- 
lands flying  from  the  mainmast. 

Music:   Mien  Neerlandlsh  Bloed. 

Flag  Bearer.  Step  off  on  music  and  take 
position  on  stage  with  Dutch  flag. 

Drum  roll. 

Narrator.  In  1628.  Peter  Mlnult  organized 
the  New  Sweden  Company  and  ten  years 
later,  founded  a  Swedish  settlement  on  the 
Delaware  River  within  the  present  limits  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  Minuit's  historic  ban- 
ner, a  gold  cross  on  a  blue  shield,  still  re- 
mains the  national  colors  of  Sweden. 

Music :  Chir  Swedish  Feeling. 

Flag  Bearer.  Step  off  on  music  and  take 
place  on  stage  with  the  colors  of  Sweden. 

Music:  (Up  and  out)  (lower  flags,  (6), 
pau«e). 


Music :  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Narrator.  From  the  day  we  became  a 
nation,  back  In  1770,  the  American  flag,  as 
a  part  of  our  American  tradition,  has  been  a 
symbol  of  everything  great  In  our  country 
and  ever  citizen  should  know  its  history. 

The  flags  of  many  nations  form  a  part  of 
our  own  flag  story,  but  of  all  of  them,  the 
British  ensign  (cue  for  British  flag  bearer  to 
step  forward)  was  to  play  the  most  important 
role  in  the  early  evolution  of  our  national 
flag.  A  flag  of  honor,  truth,  and  virtue,  the 
design  of  the  Union  Jack  was  then  based  on 
the  red  cross  of  St.  George  on  a  white  fl(>ld. 
and  the  white  cross  of  St.  Andrew  on  a  blue 
field.  From  this,  to  our  present  flag  of  60  stars 
and  13  stripes  of  red  and  white,  the  flags 
that  have  represented  the  United  States  of 
America  throughout  our  history  have  all 
played  an  Important  part  In  the  tradition, 
the  honor  and  prestige  which  are  America's 
today. 

Drum  roll. 

Narrator.  The  date  1775. 

Music:   'Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me." 

Narrator.  In  1775,  the  Bunker  Hill  flag 
was  one  of  the  first  to  Include  the  pine  tree 
emblem.  It  was  carried  by  the  American 
colonial  troops  who  opposed  the  British  reg- 
ulars at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17, 
1775.  (Pine  tree  flag  bearer  steps  off.)  Later, 
a  white  flag,  with  a  green  pine  tree  and  the 
inscription  "An  Appeal  to  Heaven"  became 
familiar  on  the  seas  as  the  Navy  ensign,  of 
cruisers  commissioned  by  George  Washington. 

Drum  roll. 

Narrator.  The  date  1776. 

Music.  "Yankee  Doodle  Dandy." 

Uniform.  Step  off  on  music  and  take  posi- 
tion on  stage. 

Narrator.  As  the  day  of  America's  revolu- 
tion drew  near,  there  appeared  flags  of  de- 
fiance, flags  of  caiise  and  purpose,  (cue  for 
Rattlesnake  flag  bearer  to  step  off)  of  deter- 
mination and  appeal  .  .  .  for  Instance,  our 
Rattlesnake  flag.  A  flag  of  defiance.  "Don't 
tread  on  me"  it  proclaimed  to  the  world, 
making  plain  that  young  America  would 
fight  for  Its  freedom.  At  this  time.  General 
Washington  adopted  our  Grand  Union  flag. 
This  flag,  bearing  13  stripes  of  our  13  states, 
also  bore  the  British  Union  Jack  to  show  the 
origin  of  our  land.  The  day,  July  the  4th 
1776:  on  this  day,  and  under  this  flag,  a  group 
of  American  patriots  led  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, presented  not  only  to  an  Infant  Nation, 
but  to  the  world,  a  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence that  to  this  day  is  known  as  one  of  the 
great  compositions  of  history. 

Music.  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Color  Bearer.  13  star  flag  step  off  on  music. 

Narrator.  June  the  14th  1777.  The  birth- 
day of  our  modem  flag.  On  this  day,  we  broke 
tradition  with  our  British  forebears  and 
abandoned  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St. 
Andrew.  Now,  a  new  flag,  the  stars  and 
stripes,  was  presented  to  the  young  Nation, 
and  to  Its  proud  citizens.  To  many  of  those 
who  saw  this  flag  for  the  first  time,  It  was 
just  a  beautiful  combination  of  red.  of 
white,  and  of  blue;  but  to  George  Washing- 
ton, and  to  those  patriots  who  had  brought 
otir  country  through  Its  fight  for  freedom. 
It  meant  much  more  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  the  thirteen 
stripes  of  red  and  white  were  to  represent 
the  13  colonies  which  were  the  genesis  of 
our  nation's  struggle  In  the  cause  of  liberty. 
First  stripes  of  red.  It  Indicates  honor  and 
valor  and  certainly  the  blood  that  had  been 
spilled  In  order  to  gain  the  victory.  The 
stripes  of  white  were  a  symbol  of  purity  and 
purpose.  As  to  the  field  of  blue  ...  a  heavenly 
panorama,  with  the  13  stars,  to  show  a  new 
constellation  In  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  an  appeal  to  Almighty  God  to  guide 
and  protect  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  Is  why  June  the  14th  1777,  the  birth 
date  of  our  Stars  and  Stripes  is  a  treasured 
American  heritage.  About  the  time  General 
Washington  sent  his  flag  aloft,  America's 
first  fleet  rod«  at  anchor  In  the  Delaware. 
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(John  Paul  Jones  enter)  as  Commodore 
E.sek  Hopkins  came  aboard  the  flagship  "Al- 
fred", an  ambitious  unknown  named  John 
Paul  Jones  hoisted  this  "flag  of  America" 
to  the  roar  of  guns  and  the  cheers  of  spec- 
tators. Later,  on  the  Bon  Homme  Richard, 
Captain  Jones  awarded  a  rich  heritage  to 
our  great  navy  which  was  to  follow,  by  his 
immortal  words  In  the  heat  of  battle,  "I  have 
not  yet  begun  to  fight". 

Music:  Up  and  cut,  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Drum  roll. 

Narrator.  The  year  1812. 

Music:  Ck>lumbla  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean. 

Uniform.  Step  off  on  music. 

Narrator.  In  1812.  "Freedom  of  the  Seas" 
was  our  cry  for  equality  among  nations. 
Tlien  it  was,  "through  the  rockets  red  glare, 
the  bombs  bursting  In  air"  .  .  .  that  an 
American  patriot  stood.  Inspired  by  pride 
In  his  naUve  land.  (Cue,  flag  bearer  step 
off)  as  this  country's  flag  .  .  .  now  bearing 
15  stripes  and  15  stars,  was  hoisted  swiftly 
to  the  top  of  the  mast  by  the  brave  de- 
fenders of  Port  McHenry,  Francis  Scott  Key, 
wrote  the  Inspiring  words  of  our  national 
anthem. 

Drum  roll. 

Narrator.  The  year,  1846. 

Music:  The  Flag  of  our  Union. 

Uniform.  Step  off  on  music. 

Narrator.  During  the  war  with  Mexico, 
(flag  bearer  steps  off)  in  defense  of  Ameri- 
can Idealfi  and  principles,  still  another  Amer- 
ican flag  was  unfurled.  After  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  In  which  our  flag  bore  15 
Stan  and  15  stripes,  the  leaders  of  our  na- 
tion came  to  realize  that  there  would  soon 
be  many  more  states,  so  they  decreed  by 
law  that  henceforth,  the  flag  would  have 
only  13  stripes  of  red  and  white,  and  that 
a  star  would  be  added  for  each  new  state. 
And  so  it  was.  in  the  Mexican  war  that  our 
banner  bore  26  stars  and  13  stripes. 

Music:  up  and  out 

Drum  roll. 

Music:  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

Uniform.  Confederate  and  Union  enter 
from  opposite  sides. 

Narrator.  In  1861,  a  shadow  crossed  our 
nation,  arul  the  smoke  of  battle  dlscloeed 
another  flag.  (Enter  Confederate  and  Union 
flags)  the  unity  of  our  coimtry  was  at 
stake  .  .  .  American  fought  American  .  .  . 
brother  against  brother,  but  in  the  end, 
(entef  Abraham  Lincoln)  a  tall,  lean.  God- 
resp)ectlng  man,  named  Abraham  Lincoln, 
reunited  our  nation  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  ...  a  stronger  United  States  of 
America  .  .  .  destined  In  Lincoln's  words  not 
to  perish  from  this  earth. 

Music:  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  up 
and  out. 

Drum  roll. 

Narrator.  The  year,  1898. 

Music:  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom. 

Uniform.  Step  oS  on  music. 

Narrator.  This  was  an  era  when  westward 
progress  was  on  the  march.  A  great  move- 
ment of  freedom-loving  pioneers  (color 
bearer  step  off)  answered  the  call  of  the  west. 
New  States  came  rapidly  on  the  scene  and 
more  stars  were  added  to  the  field  of  blue  n 
our  colors.  In  the  Spanish-American  war, 
a  handful  of  dedicated  Americans,  In  defense 
of  the  Monroe  DoctJlne,  unfurled  an  Ameri- 
can flag  now  bearing  45  stars. 

Music:  Up  and  out. 

Drum  roll. 

Narrator.  The  year,  1917. 

Music:  Over  There. 

Uniform.  Step  off  on  music. 

Narrator.  For  the  first  time,  America  was 
recognized  as  a  world  power  .  .  .  and  for  the 
first  time  in  a  war  that  encompassed  the 
world  the  new  red,  white  and  blue  .  .  .  bear- 
ing 48  stars  .  .  .  (color  bearer  step  off)  was 
carried  on  the  battleflelds  of  the  Old  World 
by  the  defenders  of  freedom,  liberty  and 
Justice. 

Music:  TklM. 


Narrator.  "To  a  soldier,  there  is  one  mo- 
ment above  all  others  during  which  tlie  flag 
assumes  supreme  meaning.  It  Is  when  the 
last  volley  Is  stilled  and  the  flag  Is  gently 
removed  and  carried  to  where  the  mourners 
stand.  A  man  has  given  his  best  to  his  coun- 
try ..  .  and  she.  In  turn,  gives  back  her 
best  acknowledgement  .  .  .  her  colors." 

Music:  Taps,  up  and  out. 

Drum  roll. 

Narrator.  Sunday,  December  7,  1941. 

Music:  Guadalcanal  March. 

Uniform.  Step  off  on  mtislc. 

Narrator.  (Color  bearer  step  off)  ...  a  day 
of  Infamy  ...  a  day  that  will  live  in  the  hearts 
of  Americans  for  generations  to  come  ...  a 
day  when  millions  of  our  citizens  rallied 
round  the  flag  ...  to  renew  their  vows  of 
loyalty.  They  proclaimed,  as  the  patriots  of 
1776  proclaimed  .  .  .  Woe  be  to  the  man  who 
seeks  to  destroy  our  freedom. 

Music:  Up  and  out. 

Drum  roll. 

Narrator.  The  year,  1970. 

Music:  God  Bless  America. 

Uniform.  Astronaut  steps  off  on  music. 

Narrator.  The  pioneers  of  today  are  much 
the  same  as  our  forefathers,  who  through 
their  patriotism,  courage  and  love  of  country 
founded  and  developed  this  great  Nation, 
Our  new  pioneers  under  freedom  have  suc- 
ceeded In  achieving  unthought  of  goals  In 
outer  space,  and  will  continue,  under  our 
democratic  way  of  life,  to  explore  the  un- 
known. In  recent  jrears,  two  territories  have 
won  their  right  to  statehood.  July  4,  1969, 
the  forty-ninth  star,  for  Alaska,  made  ob- 
solete the  flag  of  forty-eight  stars,  flown  since 
1912.  For  the  flrst  time  In  history,  the  Union 
was  extended  to  a  State  outside  our  conti- 
nental boundaries.  (Color  bearer  steps  off) 
July  4,  1960,  Hawaii  added  the  flftleth  star. 
This  addition  created  the  twenty-seventh 
national  flag  In  our  history. 

(Pause.) 

The  Ideals  that  the  flag  stands  for,  were 
fostered  by  the  experiences  of  a  great  people. 
Everything  It  stands  for  was  written  by  their 
lives.  The  flag  Is  the  embodiment,  not  of 
sentiment,  but  of  history,  representing  the 
experiences  of  men  and  women,  the  experi- 
ences of  those  who  live  under  the  flag. 

•July  4,  1960,  Hawaii  added  the  flftleth  star. 
This  addition  created  the  twenty-seventh  na- 
tional flag  In  our  history.  The  flag  Is  the 
embodiment,  not  of  sentiment,  but  of  his- 
tory, representing  the  experiences  of  men  and 
women,  the  experiences  of  those  who  live 
under  the  flag.  (Pause.)  (Fanfare.)  The  day 
.  .  .  today  .  .  .  the  hour,  now. 

Music:  Aiyerica  the  Beautiful. 

Uniform:  George  Washington  step  off,  take 
position  in  center  of  stage. 

Narrator:  As  Americans  today,  we  are  living 
In  grave  and  troubled  times.  But,  this  is 
nothing  new.  We  have  lived  In  troubled  times 
before.  Perhaps,  In  the  course  of  the  past 
history,  may  be  the  answer  to  our  iMvblems 
today.  So,  let  us  turn  back  the  pages  of 
history  for  the  moment  to  a  cold  day  at 
Valley  Forge,  when  our  young  nation  faced  a 
moment  of  severe  trial.  A  group  of  patriots 
approached  General  George  Washington,  told 
him  the  situation  was  desperate:  and  that 
a  strong  British  attack  was  expected  at  any 
time.  They  asked  him,  "What  can  be  done  in 
order  to  save  our  Nation  and  our  Cause?" 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  tears  of  fear  or 
failure  but  rather  tears  of  pride,  pride  for 
his  fellow  man  and  adnxlratlon  for  a  strug- 
gling Nation  George  Washington  gave  his 
military  patriots  a  simple  command.  "Put 
none  but  Americans  on  guard  tonight." 

What  General  Washington  meant  was 
simply  this  .  .  .  that  the  salvation  of  our 
cause  required  true  men,  men  willing  to 
stand  firm  In  the  face  of  great  odds,  men 
who  love  this  flag  and  liberty  and  freedom 
more  than  life,  men  willing  to  prove  It.  His 
words  are  Just  as  true  now  as  they  were  IB 
1776. 


Music:  Up  and  out. 

Drum  roll.  Start  soft  and  build  through 
pledge  .  .  . 

Draw  swords. 

Narrator:  "May  the  Ood  we  trust  as  a 
Nation  throw  the  light  of  his  peace  and 
grace  on  a  flag  with  Its  stripes  untarnished 
and  with  every  star  In  place." 

Music:  Grand  Old  Flag. 

The  Naval  Air  Training  Command 
Pageant  of  Flags  retired  from  the 
Chamber. 

I  Applause.] 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  Naval  Air  Training 
Command  Choir,  directed  by  Lieutenant 
James  E.  Lois,  will  now  sing.  This  Is  My 
Country. 

The  Naval  Air  Training  Command 
Choir,  directed  by  Lieutenant  James  E. 
Lois,  sang  This  Is  My  Country. 

I  Applause.] 

Mr.  BR(X)KS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Flag  Day 
1970,  is  a  day  for  all  Americans  to  re- 
dedicate  their  energies  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  society  in  which  the  democratic 
values  of  liberty  and  treedam  may  take 
root  and  flourish  for  the  benefit  of  gen- 
erations to  come.  It  is  a  day  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  the  principles  we 
share  as  a  united  people.  It  Is  a  day  to 
reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  citizenship 
in  a  democratic  society.  And,  it  is  a  day 
to  remember  and  honor  the  sacrifices  that 
have  been  made  to  protect  our  heritage 
of  equality  and  justice  for  all  men. 

Dedicated  to  the  enhancement  of  man's 
more  noble  aspirations,  our  democratic 
political  system  places  the  individual 
first.  His  needs,  his  goals,  and  his  grow  th 
as  a  rational  being  are  the  paramount 
concerns  of  national  life. 

Our  democracy  also  places  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  shoulders  of  its  citizens: 

It  requires  an  enlightened  and  under- 
standing citizenry — dedicated  to  the 
ideals  and  principles  which  form  the 
basis  of  our  development  as  a  civilization. 

It  requires  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  all  men  to  participate  fully  in  every 
aspect  of  national  life. 

And,  it  requires,  above  all,  that  every- 
one recognize  and  accept  the  funda- 
mental dignity  of  all  other  men. 

The  f  ramers  of  our  Constitution  recog- 
nized this  essential  point,  and  they 
created  a  government  designed  to  enlarge 
the  role  of  the  individual  in  our  society. 
They  created  a  government  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  free  people.  And,  through  an 
intricate  set  of  checks  and  balances, 
they  created  a  limited  government — 
limited  to  protecting  the  rights  of  every 
man  against  the  efforts  of  those  who 
would  curtail  those  rights. 

As  a  symbol  of  the  majesty  and 
strength  of  a  great  nation  and  a  great 
people,  our  flag  embodies  the  American 
spirit  and  its  commitment  to  the  rights 
of  man. 

As  this  flag  unfurls  each  day  through- 
out our  land,  may  it  serve  as  a  striking 
reminder  that  we  are  the  proud  heirs 
and  trustees  of  an  honored  tradition  of 
democracy  and  freedom. 

May  it  remind  us  of  the  courage  and 
determination  of  the  dedicated  and  re- 
sourceful men  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
to  defend  and  strengthen  this  Nation. 

And,  may  It  remind  us  that  all  Amer- 
icans must  be  wining  to  assume  the 
burden    of    responsible    citizenship    in 
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love  of 
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working  to  build  a  society  on  the  lounda 
tion  of  justice  and  self -governmi  snt 

May  our  flag  offer  hope,  opportunity 
and  promise  to  all  who  value  fre^om 
a  way  of  life.  Let  it  inspire  al 
icans  to  be  noble  of  spirit,  lofty 
pose,  wise  in  decision  and  humarje 
tion.  Let  it  fill  our  hearts  with 
country — and  let  it  inspire  in  us 
to  serve  anl  a  desire  to  protect 
fend  our  liberties  and  the  free 
tions  of  this  great  Nation. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.    BROOKS.   Members 
will  please  rise  to  join  with 
Air  Training  Command  Choir 
panied  by  the  Band,  in  singing 
tional  Anthem.  Will  everyone  plfease 
main  standing  while  the  Colors 
tired  from  the  Chamber? 

The  Members  and  guests  rose 
The  National  Anthem 
the  Naval  Air  Training  Commaiid 
and  Choir. 

The   Colors    were    retired 
Chamber,  the  Naval  Air  Trainiilg 
mand  Band  playing  The  Natioi^al 
blem  March. 

The   Naval   Air   Training 
Band  and  Choir  retired  from  th< 
ber. 

The  honored  guests  retired 
Chamber. 

At  12  o'clock  and  47  minutes 
proceedings  in  honor  of  the  United 
Flag  were  concluded. 
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AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired, 
was  called  to  order  by  the 
1  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m. 


tie 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
imous  consent  that  the 
during    the    recess    be    printed 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj^tlon 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


fr<  m 


FLAG  DAY 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,   is  chair 
man   of   your   Flag   Day   Committee.   I 
want  to  express  my  deepest  apF  reciation 
and  that  of  my  colleagues  hei  e  in  the 
House   of  Representatives   anc 
committee  to  the  young  men   vho  per 
formed  here  today.  The  Naval  Air  Train 
ing  Command  Flag  Pageant,  qhoir  and 
Band  presented  a  most  stirring 
our  flag.  These  young  men,  all 


;ribute  to 
of  whom 
are,  or  soon  will  be,  marine  ajnd  naval 
aviators,  are  true  examples  of  our  Na- 
tion's young  people 

We  are  most  grateful  to  theii  for  ap 
pearing  today.  We  know  that  the  bril- 
liance of  their  performance  reflects  the 
many  hours  of  hard  work  that  liey  have 
dedicated  to  the  presentation.  These 
hours  are  in  addition  to  their  already 
busy  and  arduous  training  schedule 

While  the  program  they  presented  was 
inspirational,    the    greatest    l^plration 
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was  that  which  we  feel  when  we  consider 
that  these  young  men  are  the  future  of 
our  country. 

The  list  of  officers  and  men  who  took 
part  in  the  program  today  are  as  f oUowi : 
List  of  Participants 

Lt  James  Lois,  Lt.  W.  W.  Dlekson.  Lt.  J.  B. 
Hognn.  Mr.  A.  L.  Symington,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Barrineau. 

Ens.  E.  M.  Blgers,  Ens.  J.  E.  Moln.  Ens. 
G.  E.  Herman,  Ens.  J.  D.  Beard,  Ens.  R.  V. 
Assen,  Ens.  N.  C.  Miller,  Ens.  C.  R.  Harrison, 
Ens.  R.  E.  Messersmlth,  Ens.  N.  W.  Hanna. 

Mr.  R.  O.  Woodrlng,  Mr.  L.  P.  Turner.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Pittman,  Mr.  D.  W.  Jones,  Mr.  E.  P. 
Puryer.  Mr.  A.  A.  James  III,  Mr.  R.  B.  Dent, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Radune,  Mr.  R.  P.  Royce,  Jr.,  Mr. 
P.  D.  Zlcko.  Mr.  J.  S.  Atkinson,  Jr.,  Mr.  D.  S. 
Akel.  Mr.  J.  A.  Masog,  Mr.  C.  L.  Blazer,  Jr., 
Mr.  R.  B.  Kelts,  Mr.  D.  A.  Brown,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Parker,  Mr.  J.  M.  Simpson,  Mr.  R.  W.  Frame, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Burns,  ISi.  W.  R.  Richardson,  Mr. 
E.  D.  Cooper,  Mr.  R.  Lewis,  Mr.  E.  H.  Kello. 

Lt.  (Jg)  R.  L.  Rogers,  Ens.  J.  R.  Grunzke. 
Ens.  W.  J.  Robbltale. 

Mr.  J.  P.  McAllster,  Mr.  E.  C.  Burr.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Thomas.  Mr.  J.  W.  Hlggens,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Nltez,  Mr.  J.  A.  McPherson.  Mr.  M.  GUved, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Smith.  Mr.  J.  S.  Bond,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Intevalde,  Mr.  D.  R.  Jones.  Mr.  J.  McGulre; 
Mr.  C.  G.  Wall. 

Mr.  M.  M.  McLarlty,  Mr.  J.  M.  McBee,  Mr. 
R.  B.  Jordan,  Mr.  C  A  Wardlow,  Mr  C.  A. 
Glagollch,  Mr.  K.  J.  Rogge,  Mr.  M.  J.  McLean, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Melano,  Mr.  C.  A.  Heard,  J4r.  R. 
G.  MarUn,  Mr.  A.  M.  Wing.  Mr.  J.  J.  Somer. 
Mr.  B.  C.  Davis.  Mr.  R.  P.  Gibson.  Mr.  G. 
M.  Cockerham.  Mr.  J.  R.  Taylor,  Mr.  G.  P. 
Soustead,  Mr.  R.  E.  Nevers,  Jr.,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Jawson,  Mr.  P.   X.  Kramer,  Jr. 

Ens.  J.  P.  Wolff,  Ena.  S.  J.  Atlas,  Ens.  D. 

D.  Sledschlag,  Ens.  D.  A.  Lotter,  Lt.  J.  B. 
Glenn,  AOC  R.  L.  Pry,  Ens.  T.  S.  Scott, 
Ens.  D.  J.  Soehuk,  2nd  Lt.  D.  A.  Rimimery, 
AOC  C.  M.  Nolte.  Ens.  L.  E.  Nann.  Ena. 
W.  R.  Patteeon.  Ens.  R.  J.  Adklns,  AOC  J. 

E.  Wallln,  2nd  Lt.  D.  T.  Jefferson. 

Ens.  D.  C.  Alexander,  Ena.  T.  E.  Anachuty, 
Ens.  D.  L.  Slddle.  Lt.  (Jg)  J.  P.  Prkyenberg, 
Lt.  (Jg)  J.  M.  Stevens,  Ens.  R.  M.  Seraphin. 
NAOC  W.  J.  Overend.  Ena.  E.  L.  Renner. 
Ens.  I.  R.  Farlow,  Ens.  J.  R.  Stableln,  AOC 
R.  J.  Edlngton,  Lt.  (Jg)  P.  T.  Clausen,  AOC 
E.  S.  Heald,  Ens.  D.  C.  Walklet,  NAOC  J.  D. 
Price,  Ens.  L.  P.  Plummer,  Lt.  (Jg)  D.  R. 
Hay.  Lt.  (Jg)  J.  E.  Klrby,  NAOC  G.  B.  Lan- 
caster. 


FLAG  DAY  CEREMONIES 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  the  House  thoroughly 
enjoyed  and  was  inspired,  as  I  was,  with 
the  ceremonies  that  took  place  shortly 
after  we  convened  in  honor  of  our  flag. 
It  was  a  moving  occasion  in  every  aspect. 

I  should  like  to  express  to  the  Members 
of  the  committee  who  were  in  charge  of 
these  ceremonies  my  appreciation  for 
the  impressive  presentation  we  have  just 
witnessed.  It  was  obvious  to  all  of  us  that 
hey  gave  close  attention  to  every  detail 
in  order  that  we  might  obtain  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  history  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  No  other  performance  that  I 
have  ever  witnessed,  was  so  perfect  in 
every  detail  and  so  Impressive. 

I  wish  the  people  of  the  United  States 
themselves  could  have  witnessed  these 
ceremonies.  As  meaningful  as  our  flag  Is 
to  all,  to  witness  these  ceremonies  could 


make  it  even  more  meaningful.  They 
would  have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  "blood,  sweat,  and  tears"  and  sacri- 
fices that  have  been  made  that  our  Stars 
and  Stripes  should  today  fly  so  gloriously. 
Our  flag  is  a  symbol  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. It  is  symbolic  of  the  fact  that  while 
we  love  peace  and  will  forever  work  tire- 
lessly for  peace,  and  make  sacrifices  for 
it,  we  love  freedom  even  more.  Countless 
men  have  died  that  they  and  others 
might  be  free. 

The  question  immediately  came  to  my 
mind  as  to  why  such  an  occasion  as  this 
has  not  been  nationally  televised.  I 
raised  this  specific  point  with  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
these  ceremonies.  He  informed  me  that 
the  television  networks  were  invited  to 
participate  and  given  full  and  ample  no- 
tice of  the  ceremonies.  Apparently  they 
decided  against  it.  My  question  is:  Why? 
In  my  hiunble  opinion  the  public  in- 
terest would  be  better  served  if  the  peo- 
ple could  be  given  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness such  a  ceremony  as  this.  It  may  be 
that  the  news  is  largely  based  on  con- 
flict and  confrontations  between  groups 
and  with  established  authorities.  This  is 
not,  however,  a  true  picture  of  America 
which  today  is  being  disseminated 
throughout  the  world.  If  our  television 
people  would  but  recognize  that  a  true 
picture  of  America  is  a  picture  of  one 
people,  although  with  differences  of  opin- 
ion they  stand  united  in  their  determina- 
tion that  our  flag  shall  always  symbolize 
freedom. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
This  has  been  the  finest  Flag  Day  cere- 
mony we  have  ever  had  in  the  House 
during  my  years  here. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  set  aside  this  day  as  a  spe- 
cial time  for  honoring  our  flag,  although 
we  do  revere  that  symbol  of  our  Nation 
and  its  greatness  every  day  of  the  year. 
Today  I  would  speak  of  what  the  flag 
means  to  me. 

The  flag  speaks  to  me  of  much  more 
than  the  kind  of  patriotism  thatJs  roused 
by  the  ruflfle  of  drums  and  the  blare  of 
bugles.  It  speaks  to  me  of  the  long,  glori- 
ous history  of  our  country — of  the  in- 
credibly courageous  men  and  women  who 
crossed  the  storm -swept  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  tiny  ships  more  than  three  centuries 
ago  and  braved  threats  of  shipwreck, 
mutiny,  starvation,  disease  and  death  at 
the  hands  of  hostile  Indians  to  establish 
the  mlghest  Nation  the  world  has 
known — a  nation  that  grew  from  sea  to 
shining  sea  with  the  winning  of  the  West 
and  the  slow  healing  that  followed  a 
Civil  War  which  threatened  to  tear  it 
completely  asunder — a  nation  that  to- 
day must  fulfill  its  destiny  as  leader  of 
the  free  world  despite  the  desperate  de- 
sire of  its  people  simply  to  Uve  in  peace. 
Whenever  we  look  at  our  fiag  we  feel 
a  sense  of  the  great  history  that  has  been 
ours. 

George  Washington  described  the  sym- 
bolism in  the  flag.  He  said: 

We  take  the  stars  from  heaven,  the  red 
from  our  mother  country,  separating  It  by 
white  stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have 
separated  from  her,  and   the   white  stripes 


it 


shall  go  down  In  posterity  representing  lib- 
erty. 

Liberty.  There  are  some  Americans  to- 
day who  flee  from  the  defense  of  it.  And 
there  are  those  who  scoff  at  patriotism, 
as  though  it  were  an  emotion  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

I  feel  pity  for  those  Americans  who 
have  no  deep  love  for  their  country.  I 
place  myself  on  the  side  of  John  Han- 
cock, who  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence with  a  magniflcent  flourish 
and  called  patriotism  "this  noble  affec- 
tion which  impels  us  to  sacriflce  every- 
thing dear,  even  life  Itself,  to  our  coun- 
try." 

I  do  not  believe  patriotism  is  dead  in 
America.  It  is  not  always  evident,  but 
the  love  that  most  of  our  people  feel  for 
our  coimtry  is  there  nevertheless. 

How  glorious  is  the  Nation  that  sets 
forth  our  flag!  What  a  great  banner  it 
is — standing  as  it  does  for  the  deep  moral 
values,  the  divine  principles,  and  the  rug- 
ged determination  that  has  made  us  a 
free  and  democratic  people. 

I  know  nearly  all  Americans  join  with 
us  in  tribute  to  the  Flag  as  an  emblem 
of  the  freedoms  we  cherish  and  share 
with  us  the  love  we  feel  for  our  great 
country.  With  God's  help,  it  will  ever  be 
thus. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Spesiker, 
this  year  again  we  have  set  aside  a 
special  day  to  honor  our  flag  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  many  attributes  our  Nation 
possesses.  During  a  time  of  war  in  South- 
east Asia  and  Increased  political  con- 
flict between  people  at  home,  we  are 
prone  sometimes  to  forget  our  Nation's 
achievements  during  its  history.  On  Fls* 
Day  we  should  take  the  time  to  reflect  on 
the  struggles,  achievements,  and  goals 
of  our  Nation,  as  represented  by  our 
flag. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said : 

A  thoughtful  mind  when  It  sees  a  nation's 
flag,  sees  not  the  flag,  but  the  nation  itself. 
And  whatever  may  be  Its  symbols,  its  Insig- 
nia, he  reads  chiefly  In  the  flag,  the  govern- 
ment, the  principles,  the  truths,  the  history 
that  belong  to  the  nation  that  sets  it  forth. 
The  American  flag  haa  been  a  symbol  of 
Liberty  and  men  rejoiced  in  It. 

Perhaps  It  is  now  fitting  to  mention 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  interesting 
history  of  our  flag.  The  first  flags  of 
our  colonial  forefathers  were  symbolic  of 
their  struggles  with  the  wilderness  of  a 
new  land.  As  we  drew  near  to  the  day 
of  our  declared  independence  from 
England,  our  flag  became  the  symbol  of 
our  struggle  for  separation  and  auton- 
omy from  our  mother  country.  On  Jxme 
14,  1777,  the  Continental  Congress  ptissed 
a  resolution  that  established  the  flag  of 
our  Nation.  At  first,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  flag  designs,  all  incorporating 
stars  and  stripes.  George  Washington  was 
reputed  to  have  described  the  flag  flown 
by  the  Continental  Congress  as  follows: 

We  take  the  stars  from  heaven,  the  red 
from  our  mother  country,  separating  It  by 
white  stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have 
separated  frcMn  her,  and  the  white  stripes 
shall  go  down  in  posterity  representing 
liberty. 

Today  our  fiag  is  the  symbol  of  a  multi- 
tude of  diverse  ideas  and  beliefs  held  by 
millions  of  pe<4)le  in  our  Nation. 


Keep  in  mind  these  words  spoken  on 
Flag  Day,  1917,  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson: 

This  flag,  which  we  honor  and  under  which 
we  serve,  is  the  emblem  of  our  unity,  our 
power,  our  thought  and  purpose  as  a  nation. 
It  has  no  other  character  than  that  which 
we  give  it  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
choices  are  ours. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
House  celebrates  Flag  Day,  the  193d  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  the  fiag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  with  the  color  scheme  of  the 
red,  white  and  blue. 

Oddly  enough,  many  of  us  today  are  as 
concerned  as  were  our  Nation's  founders 
on  that  first  Flag  Day  in  1777— will  this 
fiag  of  ours  survive? 

In  these  troublous  times,  we  must  ad- 
mit there  are  danger  signs  on  the 
horizon. 

At  home  and  abroad  the  American  fiag 
is  under  attack  as  the  symbol  of  the  last 
great  fortress  for  freedom's  cause  In  an 
increasingly  hostile  world  where  tyranny 
is  again  on  the  march.  The  threat  to  our 
fiag  by  external  enemies  is  not  new.  The 
attempts  to  desecrate  it  by  some  who  call 
themselves  Americans  here  at  home  is 
very  new  indeed.  Even  in  the  Civil  War 
the  American  flag  was  loved  by  both 
North  and  South  as  the  barmer  of  a  na- 
tion both  sides,  if  anything,  loved  too 
well — not  too  little. 

Today,  however,  there  are  those  among 
our  radicals  who  find  the  flag  of  the  Com- 
munist Vietcong  preferable  to  our  own 
even  though  under  the  enemy's  banner 
the  forces  of  despotism  kill  and  maim 
American  servicemen. 

The  popular  spokesmen  of  the  Ameri- 
can campus  radicals  of  the  left  actually 
employ  American  flags  to  carry  out  their 
on-stage  obscenities. 

It  appears  to  be  part  of  the  ritual  of 
violence  among  the  leftist  extremists  to 
pull  down,  tear  up  or  bum  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  whenever  and  wherever  they  have 
the  opportunity. 

There  are  laws  enough  to  prevent  des- 
ecration of  the  flag  or  pimish  those  who 
perpetrate  indignities  upon  our  flag  but 
seldcHn  do  I  hear  that  such  statutes  are 
enforced. 

So  we  stand  here  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
paying  homage  to  a  flag  that  has  been 
poorly  defended  in  recent  years  except 
by  our  fighting  men  overseas  and  by 
those  much-too-silent  Americans  who 
are  in  the  overwhelming  majority  but 
whose  only  display  of  feeling  is  limited 
to  fiying  the  flag  from  a  front  window 
on  national  holidays. 

It  Is  time  we  rededicated  ourselves  to 
the  defense  of  our  Nation's  flag  euid  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  providing  that 
symbol  of  America's  flnest  ideals  with 
the  protection  It  so  dearly  deserves. 

I  would  close  my  remarks  on  this  day 
of  congressional  observance  of  Flag  Day, 
1970,  by  recalling  the  words  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  an  address  on  June 
14, 1915.  Mr.  Wilson  said: 

The  things  that  the  flag  stands  for  were 
created  by  the  experiences  of  a  great  people. 
Everything  that  It  stands  for  was  written  by 
their  lives.  The  flag  Is  the  embodiment,  not 
of  sentiment,  but  of  history.  It  represents  the 
experiences  made  by  men  and  women,  the 


experiences  of  those  who  do  and  live  \inder 
that  flag. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
my  vintage  remember  vividly  the  dark 
days  just  before  the  Battle  of  Britain 
when  Hitler's  Nazis  were  on  their  march 
of  improvoked  aggression.  Nation  after 
nation  had  fallen.  Prance  being  the  last. 
Was  Britain  to  be  next?  And  after  Brit- 
ain, America? 

Somehow  we  managed  to  rally  enough 
commitment,  suflBcient  common  dedica- 
tion, to  stem  the  Nazi  tide — with  God's 
help.  Those  of  us  who  passed  through 
that  period  of  World  War  II  with  its  26 
milhon  dead,  were  profoundly  grateful 
for  the  respite  granted  civilization  by 
their  sacriflce. 

The  Sunday  New  York  Times  has  re- 
printed its  lead  editorial,  this  Flag  Day, 
of  30  years  ago.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
nostalgically  compelling  account  of  the 
synthesis  of  America  cmd  the  ralson 
d'etre  of  patriotism.  Yet  editorially  the 
Times  then  undoes  much  of  the  con- 
structive helpfulness  of  its  message  by 
suggesting  that  being  for  Agnew  is  being 
against  students — not  so— and  referring 
once  more  to  the  new  left  against  forces 
of  repression — sic  Agnew.  What  does  it 
avail  the  Times  to  engage  in  such  edi- 
torial encouragement  of  further  polar- 
ization? 

The  new  left's  SDS  advocates  violence. 
SDS's  Weathermen  faction  both  urges 
and  practices  violence.  The  declared  ob- 
jectives of  the  violence-prone,  action- 
oriented  factions  within  the  new  left  is 
violent  revolution  in  the  United  States. 
For  what  they  do  not  say.  To  change  to 
what  alternative  form  of  government 
they  do  not  know.  Many  do  not  appear  to 
care  just  as  long  as  they  "bum,  burn, 
burn"  or  "wreck  the  establishment" 
whatever  that  means. 

American  society  has  had  enough  of 
this  violence  stuff.  Vice  President  Agnkw 
speaks  for  most  Americans  when  he  de- 
plores it,  urges  that  It  be  stopped  and 
warns  that  those  who  deliberately  com- 
mit violence  are  bound  to  invoke  violence 
in  response  to  preserve  an  orderly  society. 

What  are  Americans  supposed  to  do, 
confronted  by  such  violence — lie  down 
and  play  dead  while  their  homes  are 
burned,  their  businesses  bombed,  their 
children's  education  shut  down,  and  their 
national  economy  disrupted?  Of  course 
not.  To  suggest  that  public  expression  of 
objection  and  resistance  to  arbitrary 
force  to  achieve  a  state  of  anarchy  in  this 
countrj*  is  to  further  polarize  leading  to 
more  Violence  is  ridiculous.  The  Ameri- 
can public  has  had  it  up  to  here  with  the 
violence  kick,  whether  from  students,  or 
teachers  or  anyone  else.  If  it  is  kept  up, 
it  Is  boimd  to  involve  peril  for  the  vio- 
lent, and  little  sympathy  will  be  shown  or 
deserved. 

Infortunately,  most  of  this  need  never 

ive  happened  had  we  minded  a  sound 
/house  these  past  two  decades.  But  we 
have  not.  A  combination  of  material  In- 
terests, imwllllngness  to  confront  Incip- 
ient unpleasantness,  and  indifference  to 
danger  signals  fiying  from  academic 
towers  has  resulted  in  the  chickens  com- 
ing home  to  roost.  No  people  can  give  the 
Timothy  Learys  free  reign,  or  apatheti- 
cally accept  a  judiciary  that  refuses  to 
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control  obscenity,  or  turn  the  oth(  r  cheek 
to  the  presence  of  teachers  who  nave  en- 
couraged hatred  In  young  people  for  par- 
ents, or  their  marketplace,  or  their  flag, 
or  remain  indifferent  to  the  proliems  of 
the  local  school  boards  or  the  triistees  of 
their  universities — and  expect  that  all 
will  be  peaches  and  cream.  It  is  not,  and 
now  we  must  face  it  a  lot  further  down 
the  road  to  \iolence  anc*  hatred  uian  we 
needed  to  be  at  this  Juncture  in  history. 
America  is  not  all  that  bad.  It  aoes  not 
deserve  SDS  and  its  ilk,  nor  can  ft  longer 
afford  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  hate- 
mongers  and  the  inciters  to  riqt  in  its 
midst. 

But  it  is  not  too  late  eitherJ  Let  us 
progress  with  restrained  flrmnqss  in  a 
common  resolve  to  cut  out  the  nonsense 
and  get  down  to  the  mighty  important 
business  of  making  America  tha(t  better 
Nation  the  kids  are  for — or  as  clt)8e  to  it 
as  we  can  come  without  ruining  the  free 
enterprise  system  in  the  process.]  And  let 
us  do  it  without  the  drugs,  witliout  the 
violence,  without  the  crime,  anq  always 
with  eternal  respect  for  our  Alnerlcan 
flag  that  stands  for  freedom  wlti  justice 
for  all.  i 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  June  14,  1970] 
Oim  Flag  Is  Stiix  Tkim: 

(NoTi:. — ^Thirty  years  ago  today  the  con- 
quering armies  of  the  meet  powerlu^  military 
dictatorship  the  world  had  ever  kn^wn  were 
sweeping  through  Western  Europe  ilnder  the 
booked  cross  and  blood-red  bannet  ot  Nazi 
Germany.  The  flags  oT  Norway,  DenOiark  and 
the  low  countries  had  already  been  s^uck.  On 
this  very  day  In  1940  the  swastlkij  was  for 
the  first  t.im<>  unfurled  atop  the  Elflpl  Tower. 
The  Battle  of  Britain  was  about  tol  begin. 

(The  American  people  were  watching  ap- 
prehensively, with  every  passing  dar  of  Nazi 
triumph,  Increasingly  conscious  of  what  our 
own  democracy  and  our  own  flag  |neant  to 
us.  It  was  in  this  spirit  and  this  atinosphere 
that  Robert  L.  DufTus  of  the  e<lltoilal  bo«rd 
of  The  New  York  Times  wrote  ttie  small 
classic  reprinted  below,  which  first  appeared 
on  this  page  on  Flag  Day,  1940.) 

Wa&T'S   A    IXAfi? 

What's  a  flag?  What's  the  love  o:  country 
for  which  It  stands?  Maybe  it  begins  with  love 
of  the  land  Itself.  It  is  the  fog  rollng  with 
the  tide  at  Eastport,  or  through  the  Golden 
Gate  and  among  the  towers  of  Sm  Fran- 
cisco. It  Is  the  sun  coming  up  behind  the 
White  Mountains,  over  the  Oreen,  throwing 
a  whirling  glory  on  Lake  Champlaln  »nd  above 
the  Adirondacks.  It  is  the  storied  Mississippi 
rolling  swift  and  muddy  past  St.  L^uls.  roll- 
ing past  Cairo,  pouring  down  past  the  levees 
of  New  Orleans.  It  Is  lazy  noontide  In  the 
pines  of  Carolina,  it  Is  a  sea  of  v^heat  rip- 
pling in  Weertem  Kansas,  It  is  the  9an  Fran- 
cisco peaks  far  north  acroes  th^  glowing 
nakedness  of  Arizona,  It  Is  the  Oriuid  Can- 
yon and  a  Uttle  stream  coming  down  out  of 
a  New  England  ridge.  In  which  art  trout. 

It  Is  men  at  work.  It  Is  the  sto^m-toesed 
flahermen  coming  into  Gloucester  ^d  Prov- 
incetown  and  Astoria.  It  Is  the  fatmer  rid- 
ing his  great  machine  In  the  dust  c^  harvest, 
the  dairyman  going  to  the  bam  b^ore  s\xa- 
rise,  the  lineman  mending  the  br<ften  wire, 
the  miner  drUUng  for  the  blast.  It  Is  tlte 
servants  of  Are  in  the  murky  splendor  of 
Pittsburgh,  between  tb«  Allagbeny  and  tbs 
MonoDgabala,  th«  trucks  nimhling  through 
the  night,  the  locomotive  engln^ni  brlnclng 
the  train  in  on  Ume,  the  pilot  in  the  clouds, 
the  rlwter  nmnlng  along  the  bea^  a  hun- 
dred feet  In  the  air.  It  Is  the  clerk  In  the 
oOm,  tlM  hoasewHs  doing  th«  dlshas  and 
seadiac  tb*  children  off  to  achooL.  It  U  ttM 


teacher,  doctor  and  parson  tending  and  help- 
ing, body  and  soul,  for  small  reward. 

It  Is  small  things  remembered,  the  little 
corners  of  the  land,  the  houses,  the  i>eople 
that  each  one  lovee.  We  lov^  our  country 
because  there  was  a  Uttle  tree  on  a  bill,  and 
grass  thereon,  and  a  sweet  vaUey  below;  be- 
cause the  hurdy-gurdy  man  came  along  on  a 
sunny  morning  in  a  city  street;  because  a 
beach  or  a  farm  or  a  lane  or  a  house  that 
might  not  seem  much  to  others  were  once, 
for  each  of  \is,  made  magic.  It  Is  votoes  that 
are  remembered  only,  no  longer  heard.  It  is 
parents,  friends,  the  lazy  chat  of  street  and 
store  and  ofllce.  and  the  ease  of  mind  that 
makes  life  tranquil.  It  is  summer  and  winter, 
rain  and  sun  and  storm.  These  are  flesh  of 
our  flesh,  bone  of  our  bone,  blood  of  our 
blood,  a  lasting  part  of  what  we  are.  each  of 
us  and  all  of  us  together. 

It  is  stories  told.  It  is  the  Pilgrims  dying 
in  their  flrst  dreadful  winter.  It  is  the  Klin- 
uteman  standing  his  ground  at  Concord 
Bridge,  and  dying  there.  It  Is  the  Army  in 
rags,  sick,  freezing,  starving  at  Valley  Forge. 
It  is  the  wagons  and  the  men  on  foot  going 
-n-estward  over  Cumberland  Gap,  Soattog 
down  the  great  rivers,  rolling  over  the  great 
plains.  It  is  the  settler  hacking  fiercely  at 
the  prUneval  forest  on  his  new,  his  own  lands. 
It  is  Thoreau  at  Walden  Pond,  Lincoln  at 
Cooper  Union,  and  Lee  riding  home  from 
Appomattox.  It  is  corruption  and  disgrace, 
answered  always  by  men  who  would  not  let 
the  flag  U«  In  the  dust,  who  have  stood  up 
in  every  generation  to  fight  for  the  old  Ideals 
and  the  old  rights,  at  risk  of  ruin  or  of  life 
itseU. 

It  Is  a  great  multitude  of  people  on  pU- 
grtmage,  common  and  ordinary  people, 
charged  with  the  usual  human  fallings,  yci 
filled  with  such  a  hope  as  never  caught  the 
Imaginations  and  the  hearts  of  any  nation  on 
earth  before.  The  hope  of  liberty.  The  hope 
of  Justice.  The  hope  of  a  land  in  which  a  ' 
man  can  stand  straight,  without  fear,  with- 
out rancor. 

The  land  and  the  people  and  the  liag — the 
land  a  continent,  the  p>eople  of  every  race,  the 
flag  a  symbol  of  what  humanity  may  aspire 
to  when  the  wars  are  over  and  the  barriers 
are  down;  to  these  each  generation  must  be 
dedicated  and  consecrated  anew,  to  defend 
with  lUe  Itself,  If  need  be.  but.  above  all. 
In  friendliness,  in  hope,  in  courage,  to  live 
for. 

(This  was  the  meaning  of  the  flag  thirty 
years  ago;  this  Is  the  meaning  of  the  flag 
today.  But  it  Is  a  measure  of  the  bitter  di- 
visions of  the  era  in  which  we  live  that  the 
symbolism  of  that  flag  should  have  be- 
come distorted  and  degraded  by  the  partisan 
extremists  of  both  New  Left  and  Old  Right. 
The  flag  must  not  be  captured  either  by  the 
repressive  legions  of  the  right  who  employ 
It  dally  to  prove  they  are  for  Agnew  and 
against  the  students;  nor  must  Its  meaning 
be  destroyed  by  the  frustrated  demagogue 
of  the  left  who  find  a  cheap  and  easy  outlet 
by  reviling  it  and  dragging  it  In  the  dust. 
The  flag  Is  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  Amer- 
ica. We  must  not  allow  it  to  be  perverted 
by  the  forces  of  disunity,  whether  the  Birch- 
ers  or  Weathermen,  that  today  are  abroad  In 
this  land.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  lAx.  Speaker,  because  our 
flag  symbolizes  all  that  is  dear  to  us. 
we  Americans  est  unique  in  the  honor 
and  respect  which  we  deliver  our  na- 
tional standard.  The  flag  is  a  handsome, 
stirring  symbol  of  our  American  ideal  of 
liberty  and  all  those  who  have  sacrifloed 
their  lives  in  our  quest  for  liberty.  For 
that  reason,  we  honor  the  flag  today. 

But,  while  some  of  us  honor  the  flag 
because  It  Is  a  symbol,  others  desecrate 
it  for  the  same  reason.  They  spit  upon  It, 
step  upon  it,  and  set  fire  to  it.  Frankly, 


I  must  admit  that  nothing  arouses  in  me 
such  rage  and  revulsion  as  the  sight  of 
our  flag  being  desecrated.  Such  actions 
are  incomprehensible  to  me,  because  the 
dissenters  seek  to  symbolically  destroy 
the  very  thing  which  should  give  them 
hope:  the  American  political  system. 
The  flag  itself  is  the  perfect  demonstra- 
tion of  America's  ability  to  accommodate 
dissent  and  differing  ideas  and  mold 
them  into  a  single,  viable  entity.  But 
while  we  can  accommodate  and  tolerate 
dissent,  we  can  neither  accommodate  nor 
tolerate  desecration. 

I  would  hop>e  that  all  of  us — both 
within  the  Congress  and  without — honor 
the  flag  for  what  It  can  be  as  well  as 
for  what  it  is  and  was.  If  all  of  us  speak 
with  reason  and  not  contempt  and  with 
an  aim  to  solving  problems,  not  creating 
them,  we  can  insure  Justice  and  tran- 
quillity in  our  Nation.  If,  however,  we  fail 
to  tolerate.  If  we  fail  to  accommodate.  I 
fear  we  will  destroy  ourselves  and  all  else 
for  which  our  flag  stands. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  we  once  again  set  aside  this 
time  to  honor  our  flag  on  the  anniversary 
of  its  adoption  in  1777.  We  meet  once 
again  to  reaffirm  that  our  flag  does  still 
wave  "o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave."  We  meet  once  again 
to  reaffirm  our  allegiance  to  the  flag  and 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  proposition 
for  which  it  stands — "one  nation,  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all." 

Throughout  our  history  our  flag  has 
withstood  threats  from  its  foes,  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  Today  it  faces  a 
grave  threat  from  within — a  threat  posed 
by  extremists  on  the  left  and  right,  the 
forces  of  anarchy  and  repression,  of  de- 
struction and  stagnation.  Our  flag  is 
caught  in  a  savage  cross-flre  between 
what  John  Gardner  has  called  its  "un- 
loving critics"  and  its  "uncritical  lovers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  both 
of  these  extreme  forces  are  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  contributing  to  a  dangerous 
polarization  which  threatens  to  destroy 
our  democratic  institutions  and  the  con- 
cepts of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

Therefore,  let  us  seize  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  this  Flag  Day  ceremony  to  reject 
the  appeals  of  both  our  flag's  "unloving 
critics"  and  its  "imcritlcal  lovers."  Let  us 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  for  a  new 
spirit  of  national  unity — a  spirit  w^ch 
recognizes  that  the  survival  of  our  Flag 
and  Nation  depends  upon  our  willingness 
to  treat  them  with  both  loving  and  crit- 
ical care. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
yesterday,  summed  it  all  up  this  way: 

The  flag  is  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  Amer- 
ica. We  must  not  allow  it  to  be  perverted  by 
the  force*  of  disunity  .  .  .  that  today  are 
abroad  In  this  land. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  with  all  Americans  today  as  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  fly  the  flag 
in  grateful  honor  of  the  life  of  freedom 
that  this  country  has  given  every  Amer- 
ican and  in  honor  of  all  Americans  who 
have  fought  and  died  for  the  flag,  the 
symbol  of  freedom  and  America. 

It  Is  the  flag  of  America  which  has 
stood  for  two  centuries  as  the  unifying 
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element  of  our  society.  The  American 
flag  and  its  meaning  remain  as  the  strong 
force  which  pulls  this  country  together 
every  day  and  during  times  of  alien  pres- 
sure against  America. 

While  the  Old  Glory  stands  tall  and 
lofty  on  homes,  buildings  and  on  Amer- 
ican shrines  and  monuments,  the  flag  is 
continuously  put  to  test  by  some  anti- 
American  nations  and  their  peoples  and, 
sadly  enough,  by  some  citizens  of  this 
land  of  ours  who  misguidedly  forget  their 
heritage  and  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the 
American  flag  which  has  accomplished 
so  much  for  America  and  her  people  to 
this  date.  And.  that  feat  of  accomplish- 
ment will  continue  to  grow  and  grow  as 
the  American  flag  withstands  all  attacks, 
from  within  and  without. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Flag  Day  is  every  day  in 
America  and  the  millions  of  Americans 
in  this  country  who  honor  the  flag  and 
hold  it  in  deep  respect,  are  by  far  the 
majority  and  are  the  truly  dedicated 
citizens  who  will  keep  Old  Glory  at  the 
mainmast  at  home  and  at  American 
installations  abroad. 

I  also  wish  to  take  a  moment  to  enter 
my  remarks  regarding  the  extremely  im- 
pressive Flag  Day  ceremonies  held  today 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Each  succeeding  era  of  America  and 
her  flag  from  the  very  beginning  to  to- 
day. June  1970,  was  so  aptly  portrayed 
by  the  ceremony  of  flags,  bands  and  the 
uniformed  honor  guards. 

This  was  an  American  ceremony  which 
I  wish  all  Americans  could  have  wit- 
nessed today. 
—  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jime  14 

JS|  was  Flag  Day  in  America  and  this  week 

'x^  is  being  celebrated  as  Flag  Week.  Let  all 

Americans  at  this  time  realize  that  the 
flag  is  the  very  symbol  of  the  freedoms 
we  enjoy. 

In  recent  years,  the  flag  has  all  too 
often  been  made  the  target  of  criticism 
and  even  debased  by  those  who  wish  to 
destroy  our  freedoms  or  who  are  so  de- 
praved they  give  vent  to  their  emotional 
tirades  through  defiling  the  flag. 

Too  many  have  stood  by  complacently 
for  too  many  years  while  flags  were 
burned:  too  few  raised  their  voices  above 
a  whisper  when  flags  were  used  as  ham- 
mocks on  the  stage;  too  few  have  felt  the 
necessity  for  restraint  against  those  who 
tear  our  flag  to  shreads  and  trample  it  in 
the  dirt;  because  of  this  apathy  the  im- 
ruly  and  impatriotic  mob  has  grown 
more  daring  and  deflant. 

It  Is  time  we  replace  complacency  with 
action,  whispers  with  voices,  meekness 
with  firmness.  Only  until  these  wicked 
weaklings  realize  that  most  of  us  in 
America  honor,  love,  and  Intend  to  pro- 
tect and  respect  our  flag,  will  they  stop 
their  disrespectful  attacks  on  it. 

Celebration  of  Flag  Day  goes  back  to 
the  very  beginnings  of  our  history  as 
a  nation.  The  Continental  Congress,  In 
1777,  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  adopted 
our  flag  as  our  national  emblem,  and  In 
1895,  we  adopted  a  special  day  for  its 
observance. 

Flag  Day  should  be  a  happy  day,  a  day 
of  thanks^vlng  and  prayer.  Nowhere  else 
in  all  the  world  do  we  have  so  great  a 
country — one  that  offers  its  people  so 


much.  Let  us  use  Flag  Week  to  recount 
our  blessings  by  paying  a  very  special 
tribute  to  "Old  Glory." 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  privileged  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  the  Naval  Air  Basic  Train- 
ing Command  Pageant  of  Flags  from 
Pensacola.  The  program  was  arranged  by 
the  Honorable  Jack  Brooks,  chairman 
of  the  Flag  Day  Committee.  In  this  he 
was  ably  assisted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols),  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roudebush), 
who  are  also  committee  members.  They 
have  provided  a  most  fltting  tribute  to 
the  flag  and  each  of  them  is  entitled  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  membership  of 
the  House. 

I  consider  this  unique  patriotic  exhi- 
bition one  of  the  finest  and  most  inspir- 
ing examples  of  imgeantry  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  Flag  Pageant,  In  Its  7 
years  of  existence,  has  performed  before 
audiences  throughout  the  Nation,  re- 
kindling the  type  of  patriotism  and  na- 
tional pride  with  which  our  country  was 
founded.  It  has  received  the  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  at  Valley 
Forge  for  its  programs.  The  members  of 
the  pageant  are  future  Navy,  Marine, 
and  Coast  Guard  aviators  and  flight  offi- 
cers who  are  in  training  at  Pensacola. 
They  were  accompanied  by  the  50-piece 
Naval  Air  Basic  Training  Command 
Band.  In  addition  to  the  Pageant  of 
Flags,  the  Naval  Air  Training  Command 
Choir  also  appeared  on  the  Flag  Day  pro- 
gram. This  choir  has  delighted  millions 
on  radio  and  TV  on  the  Nation's  top 
shows  and  it,  too,  is  composed  of  young 
men  who  are  currently  flight  students  in 
the  Naval  Basic  Training  Command. 

Today's  Flag  Day  program  in  the 
House  is,  I  am  confident,  one  of  the  out- 
standing programs  we  have  been  privi- 
leged to  witness  in  these  historic  halls.  I 
am  confident  that  each  of  us  has  been 
thrilled  beyond  measure  by  what  we  have 
seen  and  heard  and  that  we  will  carry 
with  us  a  stronger  measure  of  devotion 
to  the  American  fla^and  all  that  it 
symbolizes.  Elsewhere  in  the  Record  will 
appear  a  complete  listing  of  the  names  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  program. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
is  the  cost  of  Old  Glory?  Is  it  a  dollar  or 
$10  or  even  a  hundred  dollars?  To  be 
sure,  these  varying  amoimts  of  money 
would  buy  a  varying  quantity  of  stars 
and  stripes,  large  or  small.  But  what  is 
the  real  cost  of  Old  Glory?  The  cost  Is 
blood.  The  cost  is  broken  spirit  and  torn 
flesh.  The  cost  Is  a  mother's  tears  for  a 
son  dead  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  cost  is  all  of  these.  The  cost  is  Iwo 
Jima.  The  cost  Is  Chateau  Thierry.  The 
cost  is  Bull  R\m,  Gettysburg,  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  Appomattox.  All  over  the  world, 
the  flag  is  flying  where  American  boys 
have  given  their  lives  and  are  buried. 
That  is  the  cost  of  the  flag — the  loss  of 
their  lives  by  our  men  and  the  anguished 
grief  of  their  survivors. 

And  what  is  the  price  of  our  flag?  For 
what  would  we  sell  it?  The  price  is  our 
honor.  The  price  Is  a  one-transaction 
sale;  if  we  sell  it,  we  are,  as  one  great 
people,  no  more. 


The  price  is  peace  at  any  price.  The 
price  is  peace  without  honor.  The  price 
is  this  great  RepubUc  giving  in  to  a  lot 
of  ranting  pacifists  and  gdon  hippies  de- 
manding peace  at  a  price  we  dare  pay 
only  at  our  peril.  The  price  is  a  country 
without  a  past,  without  any  pride.  The 
price  is  an  America  which  is  so  longer 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave.  That  is  the  price ^ 

Match  it  with  the  cost.  Are  we  to  puU 
down  the  gloi-y  of  Old  Glory  out  of 
cowardice  and  give  in  to  our  enemies, 
abroad  and  at  home? 

No.  Let  Old  Glory — that  vibrant  na- 
tional symbol — let  it  forever  fly,  free  and 
brave,  as  our  people  have  always  been, 
and,  with  God's  mercy  and  guidance,  will 
always  be. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  rise 
to  commemorate  Flag  Day  and  with  my 
colleagues  to  honor  the  emblem  of  our 
Nation,  I  do  so  mindful  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  The  recent  vision  of  the 
American  flag  being  desecrated  by  con- 
temptuous vandals  has,  I  am  sure,  dis- 
tressed and  disgusted  a  majority  of 
Americans. 

I  thank  God  that  precedent  to  tliese 
episodes  is  a  history  and  tradition  of 
honor  and  glory  which  belies  such  acts 
and  sustains  the  faith  of  those  living  and 
dead  who  defended  the  principles  for 
which  our  flag  stands. 

On  this  occasion,  I  would  like  to  offer 
thanks  to  those  Americans  serving  in 
Vietnam  and  around  the  world,  as  well 
as  those  at  home  who  have  endured  the 
hostiUties,  the  criticism,  and  the  doubt 
of  these  times.  By  their  steadfastness  and 
devotion  they  honor  their  country  and 
their  flag. 

The  times  ahead  will  be  troublesome 
as  we  search  for  the  road  to  peace  and 
stability  at  home  and  abroad.  We  must 
do  so  mindful,  not  only  of  our  obligations, 
but  also  of  our  destiny  as  a  nation  and 
as  a  people. 

Daniel  Webster  speaking  in  1824  called 
our  Nation  the  greatest  republic  of  the 
earth,  and  he  said,  "we  caimot  obscure 
ourselves,  if  we  would;  a  part  we  must 
take,  honorable  or  dishonorable,  in  all 
that  is  done  in  the  civilized  world."  And 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress said: 

Let  every  nation  know  that  we  shall  pay 
any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hard- 
ship ...  to  assure  the  survival  and  the  suc- 
cess of  liberty. 

The  flag  we  honor  today  is  the  symbol 
to  all  of  mankind  of  a  nation  which  has 
dedicated  itself  to  seeking  for  its  people 
liberty,  equality,  and  Justice.  We  may 
not  have  obtained  them  to  the  degree 
that  all  would  hope,  but  so  long  as  we 
try,  we  may  still  hope  to  succeed. 

It  would  be  wrong  of  me  to  hold  forth 
an  image  of  America  free  from  folly, 
grief,  and  trouble.  Mixed  with  the  bless- 
ings and  the  abundance  of  our  land,  •with 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our 
people,  are  also  the  tragedy  and  despair 
of  war,  poverty,  and  the  well-being  of 
all  of  our  citizens,  yoimg  and  old. 
Stephen  Vincent  Ben^t  seemed  to  strike 
to  the  heart  of  our  destiny  as  a  nation 
with  these  words  from  his  poem  "Night- 
mare at  Noon": 
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"Oh  yes,  I  know  the  faults  on  the  otfce  r  side. 
The  lyneber's  rope,  the  bought  Justi^,  the 

wmsted  land. 
The   scale  on  the   leaf,  the  bores  i^  the 

eom. 
The  finks  «-lth  their  clubs,  the  gr^y  sky 

of  reUef. 
All  the  long  shame  of  o\ar  hearts  a4d  tb« 

long  disunion." 

He  concluded: 
"I  am  merely  remarking — as  a  councf?,  we 
try. 
As  a  country,  I  think  we  try.' 

We  no  longer  live  in  a  time  whet  It  is 
fashionable  among  some  to  demcsistrate 
our  patriotism.  I  suspect,  nevertl  leless, 
that  millions  of  Americans  still  :  eel 
thrill  go  through  them  with  the  pi  aylng 
of  the  national  anthem  and  the  pi«sen- 
tation  of  the  flag.  I  do.  It  is  perhaps  a 
tribute  to  the  confidence  that  eajch  of 
us  has  In  our  countrj'  and  in  oui^lves 
that  we  need  no  outward  expression  of 
the  emotion  we  feel.  Perhaps.  But,!,  for 
one,  often  long  for  a  more  innocent  time 
when  a  man  like  Henry  Holcomb  Ben- 
nett could,  without  embarrasjfnent, 
write: 
"Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  (tf  bugle*,  a  ruffle  of  drumA 
And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  hlgb 

Hauoff! 

The  flag  Is  passing  by!" 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Califomial.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  course  of  our  lifetime, 
we  detect  many  signs  and  s>-mbol|.  Th« 
Star  of  David  represents  the  history  and 
faith  of  the  Jewish  people.  To  a  Chris- 
tian, the  Holy  Cross  is  a  symbol  bf  his 
faith.  We  realize  the  ideal  of  justtce  in 
the  balanced  scales.  We  light  a  car  die  to 
symbolize  hope,  and  shake  a  hand  to 
greet  a  friend.  We  experience.  In  the 
coiu-se  of  a  lifetime,  literally  thousands 
of  outward,  visible  signs  which  signify 
something  invisible.  Most  signs  tiave  a 
cultural  significance  that  excite  a  heart- 
felt response  and  objectify  an  I  inner 
feeling.  I 

Patriotism  is  such  a  feeling.  Since  it 
is  a  personal  emotion  we  are  somewhat 
embarrassed  to  discuss  it  as  we  are  other 
private  thoughts.  We.  therefore.,  have 
the  symboil  of  the  flag  through  which  we 
express  our  degree  of  love  for  cciuntry. 

Soldiers  salute  "Old  Glory":  citizens 
proudly  display  it;  the  Nation  drapes  its 
star-spangled  bodge  over  the  remains  of 
those  who  died  for  it.  There  are  rules  on 
how  to  display  it,  and  respectful  Chords 
that  accompany  its  hoisting  and  lower- 
ing. How  we  revere  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
reflects  our  attitude  to  our  county. 

To  most  Americans,  no  other  man- 
made  object  gives  the  patriotic  thr^  and 
excitement  a«  the  flag  of  their  ocfuntry. 
Today,  we  are  witnessing  the  brilliant 
pagentry  of  the  posting  of  the  colors  and 
hear  speeches  bonoring  our  Nationfa  flag. 
While  we  are  mtndf  ol  today  of  sooie  who 
malign  and  overtly  disrespect  the(  great 
s3rmbol  at  oar  Nation,  we  recall  ttmt  the 
same  flag  te  the  symbol  of  Flandera  neld, 
Bataan,  Iwo  Jbna,  and  Normandy  Beach. 

Under  Vbt  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  fiation 
has  been  bom,  sulfeied  Its  adoletcence. 
and  matured  to  become  the  "lait  best 
hope"  of  humanity.  While  we  coittaue 


to  seek  an  improvement  of  conditions 
in  many  needy  areas  of  public  concern, 
the  flag  reminds  us  of  the  successes  of 
the  past  and  gives  us  the  hope  that  our 
problems  can  and  will  be  overcome. 

What  makes  us  love  our  flag,  our  coun- 
try? Surely,  other  men  of  other  nations 
love  and  admire  their  own  flag  as  much. 
What  is  it  about  America  and  American- 
ism that  elicits  patriotism? 

It  is  the  idea  of  it.  The  encompassing 
idea  of  America  Is  unique  and  superior 
to  any  other  idea  of  nationality. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  our  founding 
fathers  expressed  it  better  than  I : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Through  the  symbol  of  the  flag,  we 
honor  today  the  idea  of  America.  As  we 
view  "Old  Glory,"  we  are  mindful  of  its 
meaning  for  the  past,  and  are  hopeful  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  idea  of  America 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, June  14,  was  Flag  Day.  It  marked 
the  day  in  the  year  1777  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  was  adopted  as  our  national 
banner.  Today,  special  patriotic  observ- 
ances will  be  held  throughout  the  coim- 
tiy.  Individuals  of  different  races,  creeds, 
colors,  and  ages  will  join  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  United  States  as  it  is  sym- 
bolized by  our  national  flag. 

The  love  and  regard  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  for  our  Nation  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
flag.  All  Americans  should  pause  while 
saying  this  sacred  pledge  today,  and  con- 
sider what  each  of  the  phrases  means. 

In  my  mind,  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
means  many  things: 

I  pledge  allegiance — I  promise  loyalty 
to  my  country;  because,  since  we  live  in 
a  nation  whose  protection  and  privileges 
we  enjoy,  it  is  basic  that  we  recognize  the 
benefits  we  receive  by  being  true  to  our 
Govemment  and  its  ideals,  and  respect- 
ing and  obeying  its  laws. 

To  the  flag — our  flag  is  our  national 
symbol.  It  bears  our  national  colors.  It 
represents  the  proud  spirit  of  America 
whether  it  is  being  flown  over  the  VS. 
Capitol,  the  sands  of  Iwo  Jlma,  the 
paddies  of  Vietnam,  or  the  roofs  of  our 
Nation's  schools. 

Of  the  United  States  of  America— the 
"American's  Creed"  sums  up  the  spirit  of 
this  country  by  stating: 

I  believe  tn  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  ijeople;  whoee  Just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

And  to  the  Republic  for  which  It 
stands — We  are  a  democracy  within  a 
republican  form  of  government.  Each 
American's  voice  can  be  heard  through 
the  ballot  box.  Each  American  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  process  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

One  nation — We  are  a  union  estab- 
lished on  the  principles  of  freedom, 
equality,  and  Justice.  To  preserve  these 
Ideals,  American  patriots  have,  for  gen- 
erations, sacriflced  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes. 

Under  God.  Indivisible — Having  respect 


for  a  supreme  being  Is  at  the  heart  of 
what  America  means.  As  Americans,  we 
are  free  to  worship  God  in  any  way  we 
choose.  This  recognition  of  our  universal 
dependence  upon  God.  combined  with 
our  freedom  of  worship.  Is  the  weUspring 
of  our  Nation's  strength. 

With  liberty — Liberty  exists  for  each 
citizen.  The  law  enforces  certain  rules 
that  protect  the  basic  rights  of  individuals 
to  life,  liberty,  and  property.  It  sees  that 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  carried  out 
when  that  will  does  not  violate  the  rights 
of  any  citizen.  For  this  reason,  liberty 
imder  law  does  not  mean  that  everyone 
is  free  to  do  as  he  or  she  pleases,  it 
means  that  freedom  is  qualified  by  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  rights  have  recip- 
rocal obligations. 

And  justice  for  all — Our  system  of  gov- 
ernment rests  on  two  mighty  pillars,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  Nation  was  conceived  with 
tfte  bold  words  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  spirit  of  which  is  found 
in  these  words: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  oerUln  In- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  Ufe, 
Liberty,  and  the  pursiilt  of  Happiness. 

■nie  union  from  which  our  country  was 
formed  was  created  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  whose  opening 
words  are  among  the  most  important  in 
the  entire  document : 

We  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Hiese  two  passages  are  brief,  and 
their  words  are  simple.  Yet  they  are  of 
deep  and  lasting  significance.  In  them  is 
to  be  found  the  fundamental  expression 
of  the  American  heritage,  a  deep  and 
abiding  faith  in  individualism,  in  free- 
dom, and  in  equality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  whenever 
Americans  repeat  this  sacred  pledge, 
they  will  think  about  the  meaning  of  the 
words  (hey  are  saying.  If  they  do.  I  am 
sure  they  will  be,  as  I  am.  eternally 
thankful  for  being  an  American. 

Since  the  dawn  of  our  independence, 
our  national  flag  has  been  a  vivid  wit- 
ness to  great  moments  In  America's  his- 
tory. It  has  also  grown  up,  in  a  sense,  as 
has  the  Nation.  Initially,  the  flag  with 
the  original  number  of  stars  and  stripes 
symbolized  the  formation  of  the  Union, 
and  its  expansion  from  13  uncertain, 
divided  colonies,  to  a  nation  of  global 
power  and  significance.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  each  new  star,  the  flag  has  re- 
flected the  grow^ing  strength  and  dyna- 
mism of  our  great  Nation. 

Today,  while  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
dissent  are  being  so  visibly  sowed  across 
the  land.  I  believe  Americans  should  take 
time  out  from  their  daily  activities,  and 
reflect  on  the  greatness  of  our  country. 
Today,  while  revering  our  national  flag, 
let  us  also  revere  the  Union  for  which  it 
stands,  and  dedicate  ourselves  anew,  to 
principles  on  which  our  Nation  rests. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair,  speaking 
not  only  for  himself  but  all  Members  of 
the  House,  desires  to  express  our  sincere 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Brooks),  the  chair- 
man, and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Flag  Day  who  ar- 
ranged, conducted,  and  carried  on  the 
impassioned  and  most  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring Flag  Day  services  presented  in 
the  House  today. 

The  Chair  also  desires  to  express  the 
sincere  thanks  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  those  branches  of  the  military 
services  who  today  participat  d  in  the 
Flag  Day  ceremonies. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
Flag  Day  in  general  and  the  ceremonies 
in  this  House  in  particular. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY 
FIRSTHAND  THE  RECENT  DEVEL- 
OPMENTS IN  SOUTHEAbl'  ASIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  796,  91st 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  To  Study 
Firsthand  the  Recent  Developments  in 
Southeast  Asia  the  following  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  from  Mississippi, 
chairman,  Mr.  Smith  from  Iowa;  Mr. 
Hawkins,  from  California;  Mr.  Ander- 
son from  Tennessee;  Mr.  Hamilton 
from  Indiana ;  Mr.  Mollohan,  from  West 
Virginia;  Mr.  Adair,  from  Indiana;  Mr. 
RoBisoN,  from  New  York;  Mr.  Keith, 
from  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Clancy,  from 
Ohio;  Mr.  Watson,  from  South  Carolina; 
and  Mr.  Hansen  from  Idaho. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  16516, 
NASA  AUTHORIZATION,  1971 

Mr,  MILLER  of  California  submitted 
the  following  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  bill  (H.R.  16516)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other 
purposes: 
CoNrERKNCE  Report  (H.  Reft.  No.  91-1189) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
16516)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 


ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration ; 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Apollo,  $994,500,000; 

(2)  Space  night  operations,  $565,200,000; 

(3)  Advance  missions,  $1,500,000; 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $116,000,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration,  $144,- 
900,000; 

(6)  Bloscience,  $12,900,000; 

(7)  Space  applications,  $167,000,000; 

(8)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $124,- 
900,000; 

(9)  Space  vehicle  systems,  $30,000,000; 

(10)  Electronics  systems.  $23,900,000; 

(11)  Human  factor  systems,  $18,300,000; 

(12)  Basic  research,  $18,000,000; 

(13)  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
systems.  $30,900,000; 

(14)  Nuclear  rockets,  $38,000,000; 

(15)  Chemical   propulsion,  $20,300,000; 

(16)  Aeronautical   vehicles,   $87,100,000; 

(17)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  $295,- 
200,000: 

(18)  Technology  utilization,  $4,500,000; 

(b)  PcM'  "Construction  of  facilities".  In- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  follows; 

(1)  Ames  Research  Center,  Moflett  Field, 
California,  $1,525,000; 

(2)  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Green- 
belt,  Maryland.  $1,928,000; 

(3)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  Pasadena, 
California,  $1,950,000; 

(4)  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  NASA, 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida,  $575,000; 

(5)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston, 
Texas,  $900,000; 

(6)  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  Hunts- 
ville.  AUbama.  $525,000; 

(7)  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station, 
Nevada,  $3,500,000; 

(8)  Various  locations,  $18,575,000; 

(9)  Facility  planning  and  design  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  $5,000,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment," $683,300,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$506,108,000  shall  be  available  for  personnel 
and  related  costs. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  (1)  for  any  Items  of 
a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition  of 
land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  pvirpose  is  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  purchase 
or  construction  of  additional  research  facu- 
lties; and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be 
vested  In  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  m  any 
such  grantee  Institution  or  organization. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  Insure  that  the  United 
States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit  adequate 
to  justify  the  making  of  that  grant.  None  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  "Research  and 
development"  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  construction  of  any  major  facility, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which.  Including  col- 
lateral equipment,  exceeds  $250,000,  unless 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  noti- 
fied the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences of  the  Senate  of  the  nature,  location, 
and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 


(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropriation 
Act,  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remam  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2) 
maintenance  and  operation  of  facilities,  arW 
supF>ort  services  contracts  may  be  entered 
into  under  the  "Research  and  program  man- 
agement" appropriation  for  periods  not  in 
excess  of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 
termination shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
ui>on  the  accounting  oflBcers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shall  be  used  for  tae  construction  of  any 
new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which, 
including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
$100,000. 

(h)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  used  for  grants  to  any  nonprofit 
institution  of  higher  learning  unless  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee  determines 
at  the  time  of  the  grant  that  recruiting 
personnel  of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  Stetes  are  not  being  barred  from 
the  premises  or  property  of  such  Institution 
except  that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
if  the  Administrator  or  his  designee  deter- 
mines that  the  grant  is  a  continuation  or 
renewal  of  a  previous  grant  to  such  Institu- 
tion which  is  likely  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  of  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  furnish  tx)  the  Admin- 
istrator or  his  designee  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
each  January  30  and  June  30  thereafter  the 
names  of  any  nonprofit  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  on  the  date  of  each  such  report 
are  barring  such  recruiting  personnel  from 
premises  or  property  of  any  such  Institu- 
tion. 

(1)  No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  In  excess  of  $500,000  shall  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  services,  per  diem, 
travel,  and  other  exijenses  of  experts  and 
consultants.  H 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (6),  (6).  (/T) 
and  (8)  of  subsection  1(b)  may  m  the  <^ 
cretlon  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Natioaal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  be 
varied  upward  6  per  centum  to  meet  unusual 
cost  variations,  but  the  total  coet  of  an  work 
authorized  under  such  paragraphs  shall  not 
exceed  the  total  of  the  amounts  specified 
in  such  paragraphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1  (a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appropria- 
tion, and,  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
$10,000,000  of  the  fxmds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(9)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or 
modify  laboratories  and  other  installations 
at  any  location  (including  locations  specified 
in  subsection  1  (b) ) ,  if  (1)  the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  or  new 
scientific  or  engineering  developm.ent,  and 
(2)  he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  ac- 
tion untU  the  enactment  of  the  next  au- 
thorization Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  Interest  of  the  Ration  In  aeronautical 
and   space   activities.   The   funds   so   made 
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available  may  be  expended  to 
struct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install 
nent  or  temporary  public  works, 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation 
nan(tefl,  utilities,  and  equipment.  No 
of  such  sums  may  be  obligated  for 
ture  or  expended   to  construct, 
modify  laboratories  and  other 
unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  h 
after  the  Administrator  or  his  desi 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Representatives  and  to  the  Preslden  ; 
Senate  and  to  the  Comlmitee  on  ~ 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
and  to  the  Committee  on 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  wrltteji 
containing   a   full   and   complete 
concerning  ( 1 )  the  nature  of  such 
tlon.  expansion,  or  modification.  (2) 
thereof,  including  the  cost  of  any 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and   (3) 
son    why   such   construction, 
modification  Is  necessary  In  the 
terest.  or    (B)    each  such  committ 
the  expiration  of  such  period  has  tra: 
to  the  Administrator  written  notic( 
effect  that  such  committee  has  no 
to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.    4.   (a)     Notwithstanding    ai 
provision  of  this  Act — 

(1 )  no  amount  appropriated 
this  Act  may  be  iised  for  any  progran 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  o 
made    to    either    the    House    Comni  t 
Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senqt 
mlttee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  prcgr 
cess  of  the  amount  actually 
that  particular  program  by  sections 
1(c).  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  prografn 
has  not  been  presented  to  or 
either  such  committee, 
unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  h 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  t 
of  Representatives  and  the  Presidei^t 
Senate  and  each  such  committee 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his 
containing  a  full  and  complete 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in 
such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each 
nuttee  before  the  expiration  of  su(^ 
has  transmitted  to  the  Adml 
ten  notice  to  the  effect  that  such 
has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 

(b)   Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
strued     to     authorize     the     expend 
amounts  for  personnel  and  related 
suant  to  section  1(c)  to  exceed 
thorlzed  for  such  costs,  except  that 
fer  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
of  funds  not  to  exceed  1  per  centu 
amounts  authorized  may  be  made 
the    Administrator    determines 
transfer  Is  necessary  for  the  safet  r 
mission. 

Sec.  5.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
it  is  in  the  national  Interest  that 
tlon  be  given  to  geographical 
Federal    research    funds    whenever 
and  that  the  National  Aeronautics 
Administration    should    explore 
means  of  distributing  Its  research 
velopment  funds  whenever   feaslblfc 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  an  institution  of     '   ' 
cation  determines,  after  affording 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an 
tending,  or  employed  by.  such 
that  such  Individual  has  been 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime 
committed  after  the  date  of 
this  Act  and  which  involved  the 
assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of) 
ruptlon,   or  the  seizure   of 
control  of  any  Institution  of  bigb^ 
tlon  to  prevent  officials  or  student^ 
Institution  from  engaging  in  their 
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pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a 
substantial  disruption  of  the  administration 
of  the  Institution  with  respect  to  which 
such  crime  was  committed,  then  the  Institu- 
tion which  such  Individual  attends,  or  is  em- 
ployed by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two 
years  any  further  payment  to.  or  for  the  di- 
rect benefit  of,  such  Individual  under  any  of 
the  programs  authorized  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  the  funds 
for  which  are  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  If  an  institution  denies  an  Individual 
assistance  under  the  authority  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  of  this  subsection,  then  any 
Institution  which  such  Individual  subse- 
quently attends  shall  deny  for  the  remainder 
of  the  two-year  period  any  further  payment 
to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such  individ- 
ual under  any  of  the  programs  authorized 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958,  the  funds  for  which  are  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
Institution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a  seri- 
ous nature  and  contributed  to  a  substantial 
disruption  of  the  administration  of  such  in- 
stitution, then  such  institution  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further  pay- 
ment to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  in- 
dividual under  any  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  the  funds  for  which  are 
authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  institution  of  higher 
education  from  refusing  to  award,  continue, 
or  extend  any  financial  assistance  under  any 
such  Act  to  any  individual  because  of  any 
misconduct  which  in  Its  Judgment  bears 
adversely  on  his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  institution  of  high- 
er education  to  Institute  and  carry  out  an 
Independent  disciplinary  proceeding  pursu- 
ant to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  Individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sec.  7.  Section  6  of  the  NASA  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1970  (83  Stat.  196).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec   6.  (a)   As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  "former  employee'  means 
any  former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  In- 
cluding consultants  or  part-time  employees, 
whose  salary  rate  at  any  time  during  the 
three-year  period  Immediately  preceding  the 
termination  of  his  last  employment  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion was  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  mini- 
mum salary  rate  at  such  time  for  positions 
in  grade  GS-13. 

'•(2)  The  term  'aerospawie  contractor'  means 
any  Individual,  firm,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, association,  or  other  legal  entity,  which 
provides  services  and  materials  to  or  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration In  connection  with  any  aerospace 
system  under  a  contract  directly  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  term  'services  and  materials' 
means  either  services  or  materials  or  serv- 
ices and  materials  which  are  provided  as  a 
part  of  or  In  connection  with  any  aerospace 
system. 

"(4)  The  term  'aerospace  system'  includes, 
but  la  not  limited  to,  any  rocket,  lavincb  ve- 
hicle, rocket  engine,  propellant,  spacecraft, 
command  module,  service  module,  landing 


module,  tracking  device,  communications  de- 
vice, or  any  part  or  component  thereof,  which 
U  used  In  either  manned  or  unmanned 
spaceflight  operations. 

"(5)  The  term  'contracts  awarded"  means 
contracts  awarded  by  negotiation  and  In- 
cludes the  net  amount  of  modifications  to, 
and  the  exercise  of  options  under,  such  con- 
tracts. It  excludes  all  transactions  amount- 
ing to  less  than  $10,000  each. 

"(6)  The  term  "fiscal  year' means  a  year  be- 
ginning on  I  July  and  ending  on  30  June 
of  the  next  succeeding  year. 

"(b)  Dnder  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator: 

•■  ( 1 )  Any  former  employee  who  during  any 
fiscal  year, 

""(A)  was  employed  by  or  served  as  a  con- 
sultant or  otherwise  to  an  aerospace  con- 
tractor for  any  period  of  time, 

"'(B)  represented  any  aerospace  contractor 
at  any  hearing,  trial,  api>eal,  or  other  action 
in  which  the  United  States  was  a  party  and 
which  Involved  services  and  materials  pro- 
vided or  to  be  provided  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  by 
such  contractor,  or 

•"(C)  represented  any  such  contractor  In 
any  transaction  with  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  Involving  serv- 
ices or  materials  provided  or  to  be  provided 
by  such  contractor  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration, 
shall  file  with  the  Administrator  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe,  not  later  than  November  15  of  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  a  report  con- 
taining the  following  Information: 
"  ( 1 )  His  name  and  address. 
"(2)  The  name  and  address  of  the  aero- 
space contractor  by  whom  he  was  employed 
or  whom  he  served  as  a  consultant  or  other- 
wise. 

"(3)  The  title  of  the  position  held  by  him 
with  the  aerospace  contractor. 

"(4)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  and 
the  work  performed  by  him  for  the  aero- 
space contractor. 

"(5)  His  gross  salary  rate  while  employed 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(6)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  and 
the  work  performed  by  him  while  employed 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration during  the  three-year  period 
Immediately  preceding  his  termination  of 
employment. 

■"(7)  The  date  of  the  termination  of  his 
employment  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Sptuie  Administration,  and  the  date  on 
which  his  employment,  as  an  employee,  con- 
sultant or  otherwise,  with  the  aerospace  con- 
tractor began,  and  if  no  longer  employed  by 
such  aerospace  contractor,  the  date  on  which 
his  employment  with  such  aerospace  con- 
tractor terminated. 

""(8)  Such  other  pertinent  Information  as 
the  Administrator  may  require. 

""(2)  Any  employee  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  Including 
consultants  or  part-time  employees,  who  was 
previously  employed  by  or  served  as  a  con- 
sultant or  otherwise  to  an  aerospace  con- 
tractor In  any  fiscal  year,  and  whose  salary 
rate  In  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  minimum  salary  rate  for  positions  in 
grade  GS-13  shall  file  with  the  Administra- 
tor, In  such  form  and  manner  and  at  such 
times  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe,  a 
report  containing  the  following  information : 
"'(A)  His  name  and  address. 
"(B)  The  title  of  his  position  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

"(C)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  with 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

"(D)  The  name  and  address  of  the  aero- 
space contractor  by  whom  he  was  employed 
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or  whom  he  served  as  a  consultant  or  other- 
wise. 

"(E)  The  title  of  his  position  with  sucU 
aerospace  contractor. 

"(P)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  and 
the  work  performed  by  him  for  the  aerospace 
contractor. 

•■(G)  The  date  on  which  his  employment  as 
a  consultant  or  otherwise  with  such  con- 
tractor terminated  and  the  date  on  which  his 
employment  as  a  consultant  or  otherwise 
with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration began  thereafter. 

"(H)  Such  other  pertinent  information  as 
the  Administrator  may  require. 

•'(c)(1)  No  former  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
shall  be  required  to  file  a  report  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  In  which  he  was 
employed  by  or  served  as  a  consultant  or 
otherwise  to  an  aerospace  contractor  If  the 
total  amount  of  contracts  awarded  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  such  contractor  during  such  year  was 
less  than  $10,000,000;  and  no  employee  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration shall  be  required  to  file  a  report 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  In  which 
he  was  employed  by  or  served  as  a  consultant 
or  otherwise  to  an  aerospace  contractor  If 
the  total  amount  of  contracts  awarded  to 
such  contractor  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  during  such  year 
was  lees  than  (10,000.000. 

"(3)  No  former  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  employee  shall  be  re- 
quired to  file  a  report  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  cm  account  of  employment 
with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  If  such  employment  was  ter- 
minated "three  years  or  more  prior  to  llie 
beginning  of  such  fiscal  year;  and  no  em- 
ployee of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  shall  be  required  to  file  a  re- 
port under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
oa  account  of  employment  with  or  services 
performed  for  an  aerospace  contractor  If  such 
employment  was  terminated  or  such  services 
were  performed  three  years  or  more  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  No  former  employee  shall  be  required 
to  file  a  report  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  during  which  he  was  employed  by 
ot  served  as  a  consultant  or  otherwise  to  an 
aerospace  contractor  at  a  salary  rate  of  lees 
than  $15,000  per  year  and  no  employee  of 
-ttie  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, Including  consultants  or  part-time 
employees,  shall  be  required  to  file  a  report 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  during 
which  he  was  employed  by  or  served  as  a 
consultant  or  otherwise  to  an  aerospace  con- 
tractor at  a  salary  rate  of  less  than  $15,000 
per  year. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  December  31  of  each  year,  file  with  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  l^>eeker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  who 
have  filed  reports  with  him  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsections  (b) 
(1)  and  (b)  (2)  of  this  section.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  Include  after  each  name  so 
much  Information  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
and  shall  list  the  names  of  such  persons 
under  the  aerospace  contractor  for  whom 
they  worked  or  for  whom  they  performed 
services. 

"(e)  Any  former  employee  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  whose 
employment  with  or  services  for  an  aero- 
space contractor  terminated  during  any  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  required  to  file  a  report 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  such  year  If  he  would  otherwise  be 
required  to  file  under  such  subsection;  and 
any  person  whose  employment  with  or  serv- 
ices for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  terminated  during  any  fiscal 
year  shaU  be  required  to  file  a  report  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(2)   of  this  section 


for  such  year  If  he  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  file  under  such  subsection. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  a 
file  containing  the  Information  filed  with 
him  pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  (1)  and  (b) 
(2)  of  this  section  and  such  file  shall  be 
open  for  public  Inspection  at  all  times  dur- 
ing the  regular  workday. 

"(g)  Any  person  who  falls  to  comply  with 
the  filing  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  not  more 
than  six  months  In  prison  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 

"(h)  No  person  shall  be  required  to  file 
a  report  pursuant  to  this  section  for  any 
year  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

"Sec.  8.  "ITils  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorlzatlem  Act,  1971". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

George  P.  Milleu, 

Clin  E.  Teaoue, 

Joseph  E.  Kaicth, 

Ken  Hechlek, 

James  G.  Pui-ton, 

Chakues  a.  Mosher, 

Alphonzo  Bell, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

CuKTOK  P.  Anderson, 

John  C.  Stennis, 

HOWARD  W.  Cannon. 

Margarft    Chase    Smith, 

Carl  T.  CiniTis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.B.  16616)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  struck  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  In  the  House  bill 
and  substituted  new  language.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  agreed  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendment  with  certain  amend- 
ments and  stipulations  proposed  by  the  Man- 
agers on  the  piurt  of  the  House. 

For  fiscal  year  1971  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  requested  au- 
thorization m  the  amount  of  $3,333,000,000. 
The  House  approved  authorization  In  the 
amount  of  $3,600,875,000.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved $3,315,950,000. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  the  total 
amount  to  be  authorized  was  adjusted  to 
$3,410,878,000.  To  this  sum  the  Mtmagers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  agreed.  The  amount 
agreed  to  by  the  Corrunlttee  of  Conference  Is 
$189,997,000  lees  than  passed  by  the  House 
for  authorization,  and  $94,928,000  more  than 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Prior  to  the  conference,  the  House  had 
passed  the  Independent  Offices  and  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Appropriations  Act  which  would  provide  $3,- 
197,000,000  In  appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  In 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  amount  passed  by  the 
Hoxise  for  appropriations,  still  subject  to  Sen- 
ate action,  is  $213,878,000  less  than  agreed  to 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference  for  author- 
ization. 

The  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
H.R.  16616  were  resolved  In  conference  as 
follovirs: 

(1)  For  Research  and  Development,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion requested  $2,606,100,000.  The  House 
passed  version  of  Hit.  16516  Included  re- 
search and  development  programs  totalling 
$2,873,200,000.  The  Senate  approved  $2,606,- 


100,COO,  the  amount  of  the  Administration's 
request.  The  conferees  agreed  to  research  and 
development  programs  totalling  $2,693,100,- 
000  to  be  authorized.  Adjustments  to  the 
Senate  amendment  were  made  In  conference 
as  follows : 

(a)  NASA  requested  a  total  of  $956,500,000 
for  the  Apollo  Program.  The  House  increased 
this  by  $130,500,000  noting  the  need  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  augmented  scientific  payloads 
for  lunar  exploration  missions  and  Improve- 
ments for  the  Saturn  V  vehicle  and  mainte- 
nance of  Saturn  V  vendor  capability. 

The  Senate  approved  the  amount  requested 
by  NASA,  $956,500,000.  The  Senate  receded 
and  agreed  to  an  addition  of  $38  million  idr 
the  Apollo  Program  bringing  the  authorized 
toUl  to  $994,500,000.  The  increase  of  $38 
million  win  provide  for  additional  scientific 
payloads  for  lunar  exploration  flights. 

(b)  NASA  requested  a  total  of  $615,200,000 
for  the  Space  Flight  Operations  Program. 
The  House  Increased  this  amount  by  $139,- 
500,000  noting  the  need  for  Increasing  the 
scientific  return  from  the  long  duration  Sky- 
lab  fiights  In  1972-1973  and  the  need  to 
assess  and  more  Intensively  examine  the 
technology  associated  with  the  space  shut- 
tle/station program.  The  Senate  approved 
the  amount  requested  by  NASA.  $616,200,000. 
The  Senate  receded  and  agreed  to  an  In- 
crease of  $50,000,000  m  Space  Flight  Opera- 
tions bringing  the  authorization  total  to 
$565,200,000.  These  funds  will  provide  for 
additional  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
scientific  payloads  for  the  Skylab  Program 
scheduled  to  fly  In  1972-1973. 

(c)  NASA  requested  a  total  of  $2,500,000 
for  the  Advanced  Missions  Program.  The 
House  decreased  this  amount  by  $1,600,000 
noting  the  fact  that  NASA  has  sufficient 
unobligated  FT  1970  funds  to  support  ad- 
vanced mission  planning  for  a  portion  of 
FT  1971.  The  Senate  approved  the  amount 
requested  by  NASA.  $2,500,000.  The  Senate 
receded  and  agreed  to  a  reduction  of  $1,000,- 
000  m  the  Advanced  Missions  Program  bring- 
ing the  authorized  total  to  $1,600,000.  Based 
on  the  latest  information  furnished  by  NASA 
as  to  obligation  of  their  advanced  mission 
funds,  an  authorization  of  $1,500,000  will 
provide  sufficient  funding  to  support  ad- 
vanced missions  analyses  In  FT  1971. 

(d)  NASA  requested  $116,000,000  for  the 
Physics  and  Astronomy  Program.  The  House 
reduced  that  amount  by  $5,600,000,  the  re- 
duction to  be  applied  to  Explorer  satellites. 
This  action  was  designed  to  make  available 
an  additional  $5,600,000  for  the  ATS-P  and 
G  project  without  increasing  the  total 
budget  for  the  Office  of  Space  Science  and 
Applications.  This  necessitated  deferral  of 
certain  Explorer  satellites.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved the  amount  requested  by  NASA  for 
Physics  and  Astronomy,  $116,000,000.  The 
House  receded  and  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment. 

(e)  NASA  requested  $167,000,000  for  Space 
Applications,  of  which  $31,100,000  was  des- 
ignated for  the  ATS-P  and  Q  project.  The 
House  Increased  this  amount  by  $6,600,000, 
in  order  to  re-establish  the  original  launch 
schedule  of  this  Important  project,  which 
had  been  delayed  by  six-to-twelve  months 
during  consideration  of  the  FT  1971  NASA 
budget  within  the  Administration.  The  Sen- 
ate approved  the  amount  requested  by  NASA. 
$167,000,000.  The  House  receded  and  accepted 
the  Senate  amendment  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  passage  of  time  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  reestablishing  the  original  launch 
schedule  of  ATS-F  and  G.  -< 

(f)  The  House  added  $1.500.00(f  to  the 
NASA  request  of  $22,400,000  for  Electronics 
Systems  to  perform  needed  research  on  safety 
of  flight  Items.  The  Senate  approved  the  Ad- 
ministration request.  Of  the  amount  added 
by  the  House  $800,000  was  for  Wake  Turbu- 
lence detecUon  at  airports.  $300,000  fw  Oear 
Air  Turbulence  detection  and  $400,000  for 
Pilot   Warning   Indicator   development.  The 
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Senate  receded  and  accepted  this 
crease  resulting  In  a  total  aut 
$23,900,000  for  Electronics  Systems 

(g)   The  House  added  $400,000  to  t 
request  of  $17,900,000  for  Human 
terns.  The  Senate  approved  the 
tion   request.  The   Senate   receded 
cepted  the  House  Increase.  The  amoutt 
by  the  House  Is  to  be  used  for  the 
aircrew  worUoad  and  stress  problem* 
ter  understanding  of  the  factors  In^l 
these  problems  will  result  In  Inci 
safety.  The  authorization  for  Humaji 
Systems  Is  therefore  $18,300,000. 

(h)    The    House    added    $400,000 
budget  request  of  $17,600,000  for 
search.  The  Senate  approved  the 
tration  request.  The  Senate  receded 
cepted  the  House  Increase.  This 
amount  is  to  be  used  for  materials 
to  alleviate  noise  and  pollution 
bustlon    products.    The 
Basic  Research  is  therefore  $18,000 

(1)  The  House  reduced  the 
Data  Acqulsliion  request  of  S298.' 
$4,200,000.    The    Senate    approved 
ministrations     request.     The     co 
agreed  to  by   the  Committee  of 
resulted  In  a  net  reduction  of  JS.SO 
suiting  In  a  total  authorization  cf 
000  for  this  item 

(J)   The  House  added  ioOO.OOO  to 
nology  Utilization  request  or  $4 
Senate  approved  the  requested 
Senate    receded    and    agreed    to    t 
figure.  This  additlonsd  amount  is  tc 
to  expedite  the  flow  of  NASA 
aid  in  the  solution  of  urban  and 
tal  problems.  The  total  authorizatloh 
fore,  for  Technology  Utilization  Is 

(2)  For  Construction  of  Facllltlei 
tlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
requested  $34,600,000.  The  House 
thorlzatlon  totaled  $33,975,000  and 
ate  passed  bill  Included  $32,550,000 
structlon  of  Facilities.  Projects  In 
ment  were  resolved  as  follows: 

(a)   A  line  item  of  $2,050,000  was 
in  the  Administration  budget  for 
structlon  of  an  experimental  Earth 
Technology    Laboratory    at 
House  approved   It;    the   Senate 
Meantime,  NASA's  plan  for  the 
changed,  to  provide  for  modification 
3d  floor  of  the  existing  Data 
Laboratory  at  Goddard  (BuUdlng  23  i 
addition  of  a  4th  floor,  at  an 
of     $1,928,000.     Accordingly,     the 
agreed  to  authorize  the  revised 
reduced  cost  estimate  for  the  ex; 
research  laboratory,  with  an 
that  early  attention  will  be  given 
and  other  executive  agencies  to 
tlonal    facilities   that    will    be 
beneficial  utilization  of  earth 
htes. 

It  Is  clear  that  several  federal  a 
have  a  need  for  the  kind  of  Inform^t 
will  be  provided  by  earth  resources 
In  fact,  NASA  Is  designing  the 
tlon  and  return  systems  of  the 
source  Technology  Satellites  ( ERTS 
maximize  their  usefulness  for  the 
user   agencies.   It  is  equally  clear, 
that  insufficient  attention  has  been 
the  organizational  aspects  of  an 
system  which  are  compounded  by 
nature  of  the  multiple  Interests  t 
be  served.  In  addition,  there  are 
ramifications  to  an  operating 
that  have  not  been  adequately 

The  conferees  agreed,  therefore 
Executive  Branch  and  particularly 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
give  prompt  and  careful  study  to 
of  bow  an  operational  earth 
satellite  system  would  be  structur^ 
terms  of  the  many  federal  agenc] 
that   will    b«   Involved   and   in 
International   aspecu.   However.   1 
the   current    developmental    statiis 
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NASA  experimental  project,  operational  fa- 
cilities for  an  earth  resources  survey  system 
should  not  be  built  until  such  time  that  the 
benefits  of  continuing  satellite  surveys  can 
be^assessed  and  a  determination  made  that 
an  op>erational  earth  resources  satellite  sys- 
tem should  be  built. 

(b)  For  "Various  Locations"  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  re- 
quested $18,575,000.  Included  In  this  request 
was  a  program  Involving  38  major  modifi- 
cation and  rehabilitation  projects  at  NASA 
field  installations  amounting  to  $14.0  mil- 
lion. 

The  House  reduced  this  request  by  $625,- 
000.  denying  authorizations  for  two  projects: 
Rehabilitate  Utility  Systeifts,  Mlchoud  As- 
sembly Facility,  $250,000:  Rehabilitate  High 
Pressure  Gas  Facility,  Mississippi  Test  Fa- 
cility, $375,000.  The  House  action  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  two  installations  will 
revert  to  standby  status  in  mid  FY  1971 
and,  accordingly,  extensive  rehabilitation 
should  not  be  performed  until  a  firm  long- 
term  need  for  these  stations  Is  Identified. 

The  Senate  approved  the  request  for  the 
two  projects  in  question  with  the  proviso 
that  the  work  at  the  Mississippi  Test  Facility 
be  cancelled  if  subsequent  Information  makes 
it  clear  that  the  project  will  not  be  required 
to  support  future  programs. 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  re- 
ceded to  the  Senate  position  on  the  amount 
to  be  authorized,  recognizing  that  the  an- 
nual request  for  NASA-wide  facilities  modifi- 
cation and  rehabilitation  work  Is  composed 
of  candidate  projects  selected  from  a  large 
backlog  of  deferred  maintenance  work.  Fur- 
ther, If  a  long-term  need  for  the  work  at 
the  installations  concerned  does  not  mate- 
rialize, the  Administrator  of  NASA  has  the 
option  under  established  procedures  to  sub- 
stitute more  urgently  required  projects.  An- 
nual reporting  by  NASA  on  the  use  of  funds 
authorized  for  these  purposes  Is  required  by 
the  House. 

(c)  Consequently,  the  amount  to  be  au- 
thorized for  Construction  of  Facilities  is  $34,- 
478,000. 

(3)  For  Research  and  Program  Martagement 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration requested  $692300,000.  The  House  in- 
creased this  amount  by  $1.4  million  recom- 
mending authorization  in  the  amount  of 
$693,700,000  and  In  the  accompanying  legis- 
lative report  stipulated  that  the  Increase  was 
intended  specifically  for  research  fellowships, 
additional  summer  Jobs  and  graduate  and 
undergraduate  scholarships  in  the  field  of 
aeronautics. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  pro- 
vision for  additional  authorization  for  aero- 
nautical trainees.  However,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  there  la  an  urgent  need  for  en- 
couraging younger  personnel,  trained  in  the 
Aeronautical  Sciences,  to  accept  research  po- 
sitions in  NASA.  Thereby,  the  quality  of  per- 
sonnel and  the  national  reservoir  of  basic 
scientific  data  needed  to  keep  the  country 
and  the  Industry  foremost  In  this  field  will 
be  enhanced.  Testimony  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has  re- 
vealed the  declining  numbers  of  engineering 
graduates  in  Aeronautics  and  the  increas- 
ing average  age  of  personnel  in  NASA  per- 
forming needed  aeronautical  research.  To 
correct  this  trend,  the  conferees  were  in 
agreement  that  NASA  should  initiate  such  a 
program  and  that  this  action  should  be  taken 
within  the  total  authorized  amount. 

The  Senate  reduced  the  authorization  re- 
quest for  Research  and  Program  Management 
by  $15,000,000  recommending  that  $677,- 
300.000  be  authorized  for  these  purposes.  The 
reduction  by  the  Senate  was  made  specifi- 
cally in  the  area  of  personnel  and  related 
costs.  The  Senate  amendment  added  new 
language  to  Section  1(c)  prescribing  a  ceiling 
of  $500,108,000  for  personnel  and  related 
costs. 

In  conference,  a  compromise  was  reached 


and  a  total  authorization  of  $683,300,000  for 
Research  and  Program  Management  was 
agreed  to.  The  House  conferees  receded  to 
the  Senate  Insistence  that  restrictive  lan- 
guage be  Included  In  Section  1(c)  concern- 
ing personnel  and  related  costs.  However,  the 
Senate  receded  on  the  ceiling  to  be  pre- 
scribed and  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  limit 
of  $506,108,000. 

Thus,  the  amount  to  be  authorized  for 
Research  and  Program  Management  is  $683.- 
300,000  which  is  $10,400,000  less  than  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  $6,000,000  more 
than  approved  by  the  Senate. 

(4)  Legislative  Amendments:  In  addition 
to  specific  programs  and  projects  In  confer- 
ence, three  general  legislative  amendments 
were  in  disagreement.  Differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  were  resolved 
as  follows: 

(a)  The  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  16516 
contained  a  new  provision  (subsection  1(1)  | 
which  places  a  celling  of  $500,000  on  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  Section  1  which 
may  be  used  for  the  payment  of  services, 
per  diem,  travel  and  other  expenses  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  such  provision. 

Information  available  to  the  Managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  indicates  that  funds 
used  for  consultant  salaries,  travel  and  other 
expenses  by  NASA  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  fiscal  year  1970  are  estimated  at  $763,000. 
The  cost  accounting  system  at  the  NASA 
headquarters  was  not  sufficiently  responsive 
to  determine  the  exact  cost  experience  in 
this  area.  The  House  conferees  agreed  that 
some  legislative  controls  are  necessary  for 
this  type  of  expense  and  accepted  the  Senate 
provision  subject  to  further  evaluation  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

(b)  The  Senate  amendment  included  ad- 
ditional language  In  the  fund  transfer  au- 
thority contained  in  Section  4  of  the  House 
bill.  The  Senate  provision  (subsection  4(b) ). 
was  In  the  nature  of  conforming  language, 
which  would  prohibit  the  transfer  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  the 
Research  and  Program  Management  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  of  exceeding  the 
authorized  ceiling  placed  on  personnel  and 
related  costs  Impoeed  by  Section  1(c).  The 
House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
disagreed  with  the  Senate  conferees  on  the 
basis  that  the  proposed  language  was  en- 
tirely too  restrictive,  removed  all  flexibility, 
and  failed  to  take  into  account  the  impact 
of  reduction-in-force  procedure  on  test  and 
evaluation  activities,  mission  operations  and 
particularly  mission  safety. 

Therefore,  substitute  language  was  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees  which  will  permit  the 
transfer  of  up  to  one  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  authorized  to  the  personnel  ac- 
count whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  a  transfer  is  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  any  mission.  Due  notification 
and  the  normal  30  day  waiting  period  as 
prescribed  In  the  annual  Act  would  prevail. 

(c)  The  Senate  amendment  Included  a  new 
provision.  Section  7,  substantively  the  same 
as  Section  6  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Authorization  Act . 
1970  (83  Stat.  196).  This  latter  section  was 
amended  to  perfect  the  wording  which  pro- 
vides for  the  disclosure  of  the  names,  titles. 
and  work  descriptions  of  personnel  who  are 
former  employees  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  involved  in 
procurement  or  other  contractual  effort  and 
who  now  work  for  companies  under  contract 
with  the  agency  with  more  than  $10  million 
In  annual  business.  The  same  provision  also 
applies  to  present  employees  of  the  agency 
who  have  worked  for  aerospace  contractors. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
recognizing  that  the  language  Is  identical, 
except  for  minor  perfecting  modifications  to 
Section  6  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
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Space    Administration    Authorization 
1970.  agreed  to  the  Senate  provision, 
George  P.  Mn.LER, 
Gun  E.  Tkagu«, 
Joseph  Karth, 
Ken  Hechler. 
James  G.  Fui.ton. 
Charles  A.  Mosher, 
Alphonzo  Bell, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  17138. 
SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  POLICEMEN. 
FIREMEN,  AND  TEACHERS 

Mr.  DOWDY  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  17138)  to  amend  the  District 


Act,  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1955  to  increase  salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Reft.  No.  91-1190) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17138)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  of  1965  to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

"SALARY  SCHEDULE 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

TITLE  I — SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  POLICEMEN  AND 
FIREMEN 

Sec.  101.  This  title  and  title  n  of  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amendments 
of  1970". 

Sec.  102.  Section  101  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-823)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  101.  The  annual  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Plre  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule  of  rates: 


Service  step 


Longevity  step 


"StUry  class  and  title 


Class  1: 

Subclass  (a) 

Fire  private. 
Police  private. 

Subclass  (b) - 

Private  assigned  as: 
Technician. 
Plalnclothesman. 
Station  clerk. 
Motorcycle  officer 
Horse  mounted  officer. 
Class  2: 

Subclass  (a) 

Fire  inspector. 

Subclass  (b) ". 

Fire  inspector  assigned  as  technician. 

Class  3    

Assistant  marine  engineer. 
Assistant  pilot.  ■ — 

Detective. 
Class  4: 

Subclass  (a) 

Fire  sergeant. 
Police  sergeant 

Subclass  (b) 

Detective  sergeant 

Subclass  (c) 

Police  sergeant  assigned  as: 
Motorcycle  officer. 
Horse  mounted  officer. 

Class  5 

Fire  lieutenant. 
Police  lieutenant. 

Class  6.  

Marine  engineer. 
PlloL 

Class? 

Caplaiik 

Class  8 

Battalion  fire  chief. 

Police  Inspector. 
Class  9 

Deputy  fire  chief. 

Deputy  chief  of  police. 
Class  10 

Assistant  chief  of  polic*. 

Assistant  fire  chief. 

Commanding  officer  of  the  Eieculive  Protective 
Service. 

Commanding  officer  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police. 
Class  11      

Fire  chief. 

Chief  of  police." 


1 

98,&00 
9,095 


B 


t8.7SS 
9,350 


».  I«0 
9,775 


J9.605  J10.285  JIC,965  Jll.390  J11.815  J12,240 

10.200  10,880  U,5«0  11,985  12,410  12,835 


9.775 

10,340 

10,905 

11,470 

10,370 

10,935 

11.500 

12,065 

10,625 

11,155 

11,685 

12.215 

12,  035 

12.600 

13, 165 

12,630 

13,195 

13,760 

12,745 

13,275 

13,805 

11,475 


12,  050 


12.625 


13, 200  . 


11,900 

12,495 

13.090 

13,685 

12, 070 

12,645 

13,220 

13,795 

13,300 

13.965 

14,630 

15,295 

14. 550 

15,280 

16,010 

16, 740 

15,800 

16,  590 

17,380 

18,170 

18,500 

19, 425  - 

20,350 

21,275 

21.500 
23,800 

22,575 
25,780 

23,650 
27, 760 

24, 725 
29,750 

13,775 


14,  350 


14,925 


14.280 

14,875 

15.470 

14,370 

14,945 

15.520 

15,960 
17,470 
18,960 

22,200 

16.625  .. 

18  200 

19,750  .. 

23.125  .: 

25,800 

26,175  .. 

J* 

28,500 


29.925 


31,350  32,775 


Sec  103.  The  rates  of  basic  compensation 
of  officers  and  members  to  whom  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  102  of  this  title  apply 
shall  be  adjusted  as  follows:  Each  officer  and 
member  receiving  basic  compensation  Inune- 
dlately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
at  one  of  the  scheduled  service  or  longevity 
rates  of  a  salary  class  or  subclass  in  the  sal- 
ary schedule  in  section  101  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion at  the  corresponding  scheduled  service 
or  longevity  step  in  effect  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  except  that: 

(1)  Each  officer  or  member  who  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
was  assigned  as  technician  I  or  plalnclothes- 


man m  subclass  (b)  of  salary  class  1  or  as 
technician  II,  station  clerk,  or  motorcycle 
officer  in  subclass  (c)  of  salary  class  1  shall, 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  be  assigned 
as  and  receive  basic  compensation  as  tech- 
nician, plalnclothesman,  station  clerk  or  mo- 
torcycle officer  in  subclass  (b)  of  salary  class 
1  at  the  service  step  or  longevity  step  in 
subclass  (b)  corresponding  to  that  service 
step  or  longevity  step  In  which  he  was  serving 
Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  title. 

(2)  Each  officer  or  member  who  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
was  serving  as  a  fire  Inspector  assigned  as 
technician  I  or  technician  n  In  subclass  (b) 
or  (c)  of  salary  class  2  shall,  on  the  effective 


date  of  this  title,  be  placed  and  receive  basic 
compensation  as  fire  inspector  assigned  as 
technician  in  subclass  (b)  of  salary  class  3 
at  the  service  step  or  longevity  step  in  sub- 
class (b)  corresponding  to  that  service  tt.«p 
or  longevity  step  in  which  he  was  serving  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title. 

(3)  Each  officer  or  member  who  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
was  serving  in  service  step  1,  2,  3,  or  4  of 
subclass  (b)  of  salary  class  9  shall,  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  be  placed  In  and 
receive  basic  compensation  in  salary  class  10 
at  the  service  step  corresponding  to  that 
service  step  in  which  he  was  serving  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 
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Each  ofBcer  or  member  who  Irr  mediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  thla  title  was 
serving  In  longevity  step  A  or  B  g(  subclass 
(b)  of  salary  class  9  shall,  on  thi  elective 
date  of  this  title,  be  placed  In  and  receive 
basic  compensation  In  service  step  '  1  of  salary 
class  10. 

(4)  The  Fire  Chief  and  Chief  of  1  >ollce  who 
Immediately  prior  to  the  eSectlv  >  date  of 
this  title  were  serving  In  salary  claj  s  10  shall, 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  be  placed 
in  and  receive  basic  compensation  in  salary 
class  11  and  each  shall  be  placed  U  the  re- 
spective service  step  In  which  he  was  serv- 
ing immediately  prior  to  the  effect!  ce  date  of 
this  Utie. 

(5)  Each  officer  or  member  of  tie  Metro- 
politan Police  force  and  United  SI  ates  Park 
Police  force  who  is  performing  the  duty  of 
a  dog  handler  on  or  after  the  effe  ;tlve  date 
of  this  title  shall  receive  In  addtt  on  to  his 
basic  compensation  an  additional  (595  per 
annum,  except  that  if  a  police  srlvate  is 
classed  as  technician  in  subclass  (b  of  salary 
class  1  in  the  salary  schedule  In  si  ction  101 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  solely  oi  i  account 
of  his  duties  as  dog  handler,  such  ]  olice  pri- 
vate shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  i  additional 
compensation  authorized  by  this  i  aragraph. 

Sec.  104.  Section  303(c)  of  the  I  district  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Sali  iry  Act  of 
1958  (DC.  Code  sec.  4-829(e) )  Is  amended 
by  deleting  ",  (b),  or  (c)"  and  in  «rtlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "or  (b)". 

Sec.  105.  The  first  sentence  of  s<  ctlon  304 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  ind  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  (DC.  Co<  e.  sec.  4- 
830)  is  amended  to  read  as  folio  vs:  "Any 
officer  or  member  who  Is  promoted  or  trans- 
ferred to  a  higher  salary  class  oi  subclass 
of  a  higher  salary  class  shall  recrlve  basic 
compensation  at  the  lowest  scheduled  rate  of 
such  higher  salary  class  or  subcli^  which 
exceeds  his  existing  rate  of  compensation  by 
not  less  than  one  step  Increase  of  the  next 
higher  step  of  the  salary  class  oi  subclass 
from  which  he  Is  promoted  or  traisferred." 

Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (3)  of  sectKm  401(a) 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  md  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  (DC.  Coc  e.  sec.  4- 
832(a))    Is  amended  to  read  as  fol  ows: 

•■(3)  In  the  case  of  the  ofDcers  or  members 
serving  In  salary  classes  other  th  m  salary 
class  1,  each  longevity  step  Increasi  shall  be 
equal  to  one  step  Increase  of  the  sa  lary  class 
or  subclass  of  a  salary  class  in  v  hlch  the 
OfBcer  or  member  Is  serving." 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Each  officer  and  member  In 
active  service  on  the  effective  dat  i  of  this 
title  to  whom  section  103  of  this 
title  and  the  amendment  made  b  f  section 
102  of  this  title  apply,  who  Is  receli  Ing  basic 
compensation  at  one  of  the  schedul  (d  service 
cT  longevity  steps  of  a  salary  clasi  or  sub- 
class other  than  subclass  (a)  or  (b)  of  salary 
class  1 ,  and  whose  latest  promotion  has  been 
subsequent  to  January  5,  1963.  an( .  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  shal  (1)  be 
placed  In  the  service  or  longevlt;  step  of 
his  salary  class  or  subclass  which  p  rovldes  a 
salary  not  less  than  the  amount  le  would 
have  received  as  a  result  of  sections  102,  103, 
and  105  of  this  title  had  such  promotion 
occurred  on  or  after  the  effective  da  te  of  this 
title,  and  (2)  receive  the  approprujte  sched- 
uled rate  of  basic  compensation  for  euch  step 
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in 


ivhich  he 


in  the  salary  class  or  subclass 
Is  serving. 

(b)  The  rate  of  basic  compensation  received 
b  any  officer  or  member  under  the  i  rovlslons 
of  section  103  of  this  title  and  th  \  amend- 


ment made  by  section  102  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section. 

(c)  Any  officer  or  member  who  receives  ad- 
ditional compensation  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section  shall  be  credited 
with  any  active  service  he  has  rendered  In 
the  service  or  longevity  step  In  which  he  was 
serving  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  for  subsequent  advance- 
ment purposes  under  the  provisions  of  cec- 
tion  303  or  section  401.  as  the  case  may  be. 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  (DC.  Code.  sec.  4- 
829.  sec.  4-832). 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  law,  Individuals  retired 
from  active  service  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  and  entitled  to  receive  a 
pension  relief  allowance  or  retirement  com- 
pensation under  the  provisions  of  section  12 
of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement 
and  Disability  Act  shall  not  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive an  increase  In  their  pension  relief  al- 
lowance or  retirement  compensation  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

Sec.  108.  All  retired  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  who  at  any  time 
prior  to  October  1,  1956.  held  the  rank  of 
Assistant  Superintendent  shall  be  held  and 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
retirement  benefits  payable  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  to  have  retired 
in  the  rank  of  Assistant  Chief. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  title  only 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  In  the  service  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  or  of 
the  United  States  (including  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States)  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  except  that 
such  retroactive  compensation  or  salary  shall 
be  paid  (1)  to  an  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  United 
States  Park  Police  force,  or  the  Executive 
Protective  Service,  who  retired  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  began  on  or  after  July  1, 
1969,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  for  services  rendered 
during  such  period,  aiid  (2)  in  accordance 
«1th  the  provisions  of  subchapter  VIII  of 
chapter  55  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  settlement  of  accounts  of  de- 
ceased employees) ,  for  services  rendered  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  l>egan  on  or  after 
July  1,  1969.  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  by  an  officer  or  member 
who  dies  during  such  period. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and 
service,  shall  Include  the  period  provided  by 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 
Individual  to  a  position  In  or  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  UO.  (a)  Paragraph  3  of  section  102 
of  the  Act  of  November  13.  1966  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  4-823d-l(3)),  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "6"  the  following  ",  6,  or". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  pay 
periods  beginning  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Utle. 

Sbc.  111.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  in- 


dividual is  eligible  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  87  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  Qovernment  employees  group 
life  Insurance),  all  changes  In  rates  of 
compensation  or  salary  which  result  frc:n 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title. 

Sec  112.  This  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  ♦ake  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on 
or  after  July  1,  1969. 

TITLE  ir— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  POLICE  MAT- 
TERS 

Sec  201.  (a)  The  uniform  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  United  States  Park  Police 
force,  the  Executive  Protective  Service,  the 
Capitol  Police,  and  the  MetropoU-an  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  bear 
a  distinctive  patch,  pin,  or  other  emblem  de- 
pleting the  flag  of  the  United  States  or  the 
colors  thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States  Park  Police  force, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the  case  of 
the  Executive  Protective  Service,  the  Capi- 
tol Police  Board  In  the  case  of  the  Capitol 
Police,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(c)  This  section  shall  take  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

Sec.  202.  All  laws  of  the  United  States  In 
force  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
In  which  reference  Is  made  to  the  White 
House  Police  force  are  amended  by  substi- 
tuting "Executive  Protective  Service"  for 
each  such  reference. 

Sec.  203.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pre- 
scribe the  area  within  which  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  reside",  approved  July  25, 
1956  (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-132a)   U  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "(a)" 
the  following:  "except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section," 
in  the  second  sentence: 

(C)  by  striking  out  "twelve"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-five"  and 

(D)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purp>ose  of  this  Act,  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  and  the  Fire  Chief  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  case 
may  be,  may  In  individual  cases  waive  the 
requirement  that  an  officer  or  member  reside 
within  the  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, metropolitan  district." 

TITLE  III— SALARY  INCREASE  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
Amendments  of  1970". 

8«c.  302.  The  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1955  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1501  et  seq.)   is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-1601)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  salary  schedules 
contained  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 


Sorvieosttp 

"S«<ary  class  ind  groop 

1 

2 

3 

4                        S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

CUB  1: 

SupsrinteiMlint  of  schools 

t«  MO 

Clan  i  • 

31,000 

Group  B.  Associate  superintendent 

29,000 

It 
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"Salary  class  and  group 


Class  3: 

Assistant  superinlendenl  

Class4  

Director,  curriculum. 
Director,  stalt  development. 
E>eculive  assistant  to  superintendent. 
Class  i: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree - 

Group  B,  master's  degree  

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree  

Chiel  examiner 

Executive  assistants  to  assKiate   superin- 
tendents. 
Director  at  food  services. 
DirKtor.  industrial  and  adult  education. 
Executive  assistant  to  deputy  superintendent. 
Class  6: 

Group  B.  master's  degree 

Level  IV,  principal.  

Level  III,  principal 

Level  II.  principal 

Level  I,  principal 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Level  IV,  principal 

Level  III.  principal 

Level  II.  principal 

Level  I.  principal 

Group  0,  doctor's  degree 

Level  IV.  principal 

Level  III.  principal 

Level  II.  principal 

Level  I.  principal - ----- 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (ele- 
mentary schools). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (junior 

and  senior  high  schools). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (general 

research,  budget,  and  legislation). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  of  pupil 

personnel  services. 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (indus- 
trial and  adult  education,  vocational  edu- 
cation, evening  and  summer  school). 
Director,  elementary  education  (supervision 

and  instruction). 
Director,  health,  physical  education,  athletics, 

and  safety. 
Director,  special  education. 
Principal,  senior  high  schooL 
Principal,  junior  high  school. 
Principal,  elementary  school. 
Principal,  vocational  high  school. 
Principal,  Americanization  school. 
Principal,  boys'  junior-senior  high  schooL 
Principal,  Capitol  Page  School. 
Principal,  health  school. 
Principal,  laboratory  school. 
Principal,  veterans'  high  school. 

Cl«ss7: 

Group  B,  master's  degree  

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Croup  D,  doctor's  degree  ---- 

Supervising  director,   elementary  education 

(supervision  and  instruction). 
Supervising  director,  audio-visual  instruction. 
Supervising   director,   adult   education   and 

summer  school. 
Supervising  director,  subject  field. 
Supervising  director,  reading  clinic. 
Supervising  director,  athletics. 
Director,  school  attendance. 
Supervising  director,  curriculum. 
Director,  efementary  education. 
Director,  elementary  education  (administra- 
tion). 
Class  8: 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  0,  doctor's  degree 

Statistical  analyst. 

Assistant  principal,  senior  high  school. 
Assistant  principal,  junior  high  school. 
Assistant  principal,  elementary  school. 
Assistant  principal,  vocational  high  school. 
Assistant  principal,  Americanization  school. 
Assistant  principal,  health  schooL 
Class  9: 

Group  A.  bachelor's  degree - 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree... 

Assistant  director,  food  services. 
Class  10: 

Group  B,  master's  degree.. • 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30 credit  hours.... 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree — 

Assistant  director,  audio  visual  instruction. 
Assistant  director,  subject  field. 
Assistant  director,  adult  education  and  sum- 
mer school. 
Supervisor,  elementary  education. 
Class  11: 

Group  B,  master's  degree ~ 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30 credit  hours.... 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree — 

Assistant  director,  practical  nursing. 


V2. 190 
19,  480 


17,600 
18,  380 
18. 770 
19, 160 


17,860 
17.860 
17,345 
16, 830 
16,315 
18,250 
18,250 
17,735 
17,220 
16,705 
18,640 
18,640 
18, 125 
17,610 
17,095 


16,205 
16,595 
16,985 


14,800 
15, 190 
15,  580 


13,880 
14,660 
15, 050 
15,440 


14.095 
14,485 
14,875 


13,670 
14,060 
14.450 


J22, 720 
19. 940 


18,040 
18,820 
19.210 
19,  600 


18. 285 
18.285 
17.770 
17,255 
16.  740 
18.675 
18,675 
18, 160 
17,645 
17, 130 
19,065 
19.065 
18,  550 
18. 035 
17.520 


16.595 
16,985 
17,375 


15. 175 
15,565 
15.955 


14, 240 
15,020 
15,410 
15,800 


14,445 
14,835 
15,225 


J23, 250 
20,400 


18,  480 

19,  260 
19.650 
20,040 


18.710 
18.710 
18. 195 
17.680 
17, 165 
19.100 
19,100 
18,585 
18,070 
17,  555 
19,490 
19, 490 
18,975 
18,460 
17,945 


16.985 
17.375 
17, 765 


15,  550 
15,940 
16,330 


14,600 
15,380 
15, 770 
16, 160 


14,795 
15, 185 
15, 575 


Service  step 


$23, 780 
20,860 


18.920 
19,700 
20,090 
20, 480 


19. 135 
19. 135 
18,620 
18,105 
17,590 
19, 525 
19,525 
19,  010 
18,495 
17,980 
19,915 
19,915 
19.400 
18.885 
18. 370 


17,375 

17,765 
18, 155 


15.925 
16,315 
16,705 


14,960 
15,740 
16, 130 
16,  520 


15, 145 
15,535 
15,925 


14,005 

14,340 

14,675 

14,395 

14, 730 

15.065 

14,785 

15,120 

15,455 

$24,310 
21,320 


19,360 
20. 140 
20,  530 
20,920 


19,560 
19,560 
19,045 
18, 530 
18.015 
19.950 
19,950 
19. 435 
18, 920 
18,405 
20,340 
20,340 
19,825 
19.310 
18,  795 


17,765 
18, 155 
18.545 


16,300 
16,690 
17,080 


15.  320 
16.100 
16, 490 
16,880 


15,495 
15,885 
16,275 


15,010 
15,400 
15, 790 


$24, 840 
21,  780 


19,800 
20,580 
20. 970 
21,360 


19, 985 
19,985 
19,470 
18,955 
18.440 
20, 375 
20. 375 
19.860 
19,345 
18,830 
20,765 
20, 765 
20. 250 
19. 735 
19,220 


18,155 
18.545 
18,935 


16, 675 
17.065 
17,455 


15,680 
16.460 
16,  850 
17, 240 


15,845 
16,235 
16.625 


15.345 
15, 735 
16, 125 


$25,  370 
22, 240 


20, 240 
21.020 
21,410 
21,800 


20,410 
20.410 
19.895 
19.380 
18,865 
20,800 
20,800 
20. 285 
19,770 
19, 255 
21,190 
21,190 
20,675 
20, 160 
19.645 


18,545 
18,935 
19,325 


17.050 
17.440 
17,830 


16.040 
16,820 
17,210 
17.600 


16, 195 
16,585 
16. 975 


15,680 
16,  070 
16,460 


$25,900 
22.700 


20,680 
21,460 
21.850 
22,240 


20,835 
20,835 
20, 320 
19,805 
19,290 
21.225 
21.225 
20,710 
20, 195 
19,680 
21,615 
21,615 
21,100 
20.585 
20, 070 


18,935 
19. 325 
19,715 


17.425 
17.815 
18,205 


16,400 
17, 180 
17.  570 
17,960 


16,545 
16.935 
17.325 


16. 015 
16.405 
16.795 


$26, 430 
23. 160 


21, 120 
21,900 
22.290 
22,680 


21,260 
21,260 
20,  745 
20, 230 
19,715 
21,650 
21,650 
21,135 
20,620 
20,105 
22,040 
22,040 
21.525 
21.010 
20.495 


19.325 
19,715 
20,105 


17,800 
18. 190 
18,580 


16.  760 
17.540 
17.930 
18,  320 


16,895 
17, 285 
17.675 


16.350 
16.740 
17,130 
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"Salary  class  and  gioup 


Class  12: 

Group  B.  master  s  de|fe*  

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours  .J... 

Group  0,  dxtor's  degree 

Chtet  attemJance  officer. 
Clinical  psychologist. 
Class  13: 

Group  B.  master's  degree 

Group  C.  master  $  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Groop  D.  doctor's  degree 

Psychiatfic  sociil  woiker. 


"Salary  class  and  group 


Class  14: 

Group  A.  bachelor's  degree 

Gr««p  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 
Group  D,  doctor's  degree -  - . 

Coordinator  el  practical  nursing. 

Census  suptrvaor. 
Class  IS: 

Group  A.  tMchelor's  degree 

Grwp  A-1.  bachelor's  degree  plus  15  credit  hi  un. 

Groub  B.  master's  degree 

Groop  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 
Group  D ,  master's  degree  plus  60 credit  hours  r 

Teacher,  deireiitary  and  secondary  schoi 

Attendance  officer. 

Child  labor  inspectors. 

Counselor,  placement 

Counselor,  elementary  and  secondary  sell  )ols. 

Librarian,  elementary  and  secondary  sch^lj, 

Research  assistant. 

School  social  worker. 

Speech  correctionist. 

School  psychologist. 


<  r  doctor's  degret 


"Salary  class  and  group 


CU$sl4;  ,  ,    ,   , 

Group  A. bachelor  sdegiee 

Group  B.  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hour  . 
Group  0,  doctor's  degree 

Coordinator  ol  practical  nursing. 

Census  supervisor. 
Class  15: 

Group  A.  bachelor's  degree.  -■     ■   ■       ^^  ^ 
Group  A-1.  bachelor's  degree  plus  IS  credit  li  Min 

Group  B,  master's  degree — 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hour! 
Graup  0.  mastar's  degree  plus  60  credit  hour) 

Teacher  el«n)«ntary  and  secondary  "'"^ 

Altenaance  o-licer. 

Child  labor  inspectors. 

Counselor,  placement. 

Counselor,  elementary  and  secondaiy  scl  ools. 

Librarian,  elementary  and  secondary  schfols 

Research  assistant. 

School  $«ial  worker. 

Speech  correctionist. 

School  psychologist." 


r  schoi  Is. 


bfcchelc  fa 


lie 


(2)    SecUon  2(c)(2)    (D.C.  Cod( 
1511(c)(2))   Is  amended  to  read 

'(2)  The  terms  'plus  fifteen 
and  'plus  thirty  credit  hours'  mean 
alent  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
mester  hours  beyond  the 
or  thirty  graduate  semester  hours 
master's  degree  as  the  case  may 
demlc,    vocational,    or    professional 
representing  a  definite  educational 
satisfactory  to  the  Board,  except  ♦»' 
case  of  a  shop  teacher  in  the  voci 
cation  program  the  fifteen  or  thirt  j 
hours  need  not  be  graduate  se— -^ 
Graduate  credit  hours  beyond 
were  eau-ned  prior  to  obtaining  a 
gree  may  be  applied  In  computing 
credit    hours.   The    term   'plus    f 
hours'  means  the  equivalent  of  no 
sixty  graduate  semester  hours  In 
vocational,  or  professional  courses 
master's  degree,  representing  a  d- 
catlonal  prog.«m  satisfactory  to 
except  that  In  the  case  of  a  shoo 
the  vocational  education  program 
semester  hours  need  not  be  gradu" 
hours.  Graduate  credit  hours 


t  lat 
vocat  onal 


semester 
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Service  step 


$13,200 
13.590 
13,980 


12.  HO 
12.470 
12,  KO 


J13.525 

13,915 
14.  305 


12.4S6 
12. 855 
13,245 


$13,850 
14, 240 
14. 630 


12,850 
13,240 
13.  (30 


$14. 175 
14,565 
14.955 


13,235 
13.625 
14, 015 


$14,500 
14,890 
15,280 


13.620 
14.010 
14,400 


$14,825 
15.215 
15.605 


14.005 
14.395 
14,785 


$15,  ISO 
15.540 
15,930 


14,390 
14, 780 
15. 170 


$15,475 
15,865 
16.255 


14.775 
15. 165 
15, 555 


$15,800 
16. 190 
16,580 


15. 160 
15.  550 
15,940 


Saiviea  ttep 


$9,250 
10,030 
10,420 
10,810 


7.800 
8,190 
8.580 
8,970 
9,360 


$9,660 
10.  UO 
10,830 
11,220 

$10,070 
10,850 
11,240 
11,630 

$10,480 
11.260 
11.650 
12,040 

$10,890 
11,670 
12,060 
12.450 

$11,300 
12.080 
12,470 
12,860 

8,115 
8,505 
8,9«S 

9.355 
9.745 

8,430 
8.820 
9,350 
9,740 
10, 130 

8.745 

9.135 

9.735 

10, 125 

10,5-5 

9,060 
9,450 
10,120 
10.510 
10,900 

9,375 
9,7(5 
10,505 
10.895 
11,285 

$11,710 
12, 490 
12.880 
13.270 


9.760 
10, 150 
10,990 
11.380 
11.770 


Service  step 


10 


12 


U    Loniavity  step  Y 


or  doctor's  degrae 


$12,120 
12.900 
13,290 
13,680 


10,145 
10. 535 
11,475 
11,865 
12.255 


$12,530 
13,310 
13.700 
14,090 


10,530 
10.920 
11,960 
12.350 
12,740 


$12,940 
13.720 
14.110 
14,500 


10.915 
11.305 
12,445 
12.835 
13.225 


$13,  350 
14. 130 
14. 520 
14,910 


11,300 
11.690 
12.930 
13.320 
13.710 


$13,760 
14,540 
14.930 
15,320 


H.68S 
12.075 
13,415 
13.805 
14. 19S 


$14, 170 
14. 950 
15,340  , 
15.730 


12.070 
12,4(0 
13,900 
14,290 

14.680 


$13,000 
13,800 
15,200 
15,600 
16,100 


ere  lit 


gradviate 


sec.  31- 

f  ollows : 

hours' 

he  equlv- 

se- 

degree 

l^yond  the 

In  aca- 

courses, 

program 

In  the 

edu- 

semester 

hours. 

which 

's  de- 

^ch  thirty 

credit 

less  than 

academic, 

beyond  a 

edu- 

,he  Board, 

teacher  in 

the  sixty 

semester 

thirty 


thirty 
m  ister'i 


sUty 


delntte 


ale 
bey  md 


wtlch  were  earned  prior  to  obtaining  a 
master's  degree  may  be  applied  in  computing 
such  sixty  credit  hours." 

(3)  Section  3  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1612)  is 
amended  by — 

(A)  striklag  out  "Por"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b) ,  for"; 

(B)  Inserting  Immediately  after  "position" 
each  time  it  appears  "or  salary  class";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Education  may  place 
In  a  permanent  status  any  fully  qualified 
employee  in  salary  class  15  having  three  or 
more  years  of  satisfactory  service,  including 
service  In  an  educational  system  or  In- 
stitution of  recognized  standing  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  determined  by  the 
Board,  at  any  time  beginning  one  year  after 
the  commencement  of  the  probationary 
period  of  such  employee.  Any  employee  ap- 
pointed to  permanent  status  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  considered  an  employee  of 
the  Board  on  permanent  tenure." 

(4)  Section  4  (DC.  Code,  sec.  81-1521) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Sec.  4.  Any  employee  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation In  group  A  of  salary  class  16  who 
possesses  a  bachelor's  degree  pltis  fifteen 
credit  hours  shall  be  transferred  in  accord- 
ance with  section  10  (a)  and  (b)  to  group 
A-1  of  salary  class  15." 

(5)  Section  6  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1522)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Whenever  a  teacher  or  school  oflBcer 
Is  changed  to  a  lower  salary  class  or  to  a  lower 
level  in  the  same  salary  class  as  in  the  case 
of  school  principals  in  the  public  school 
system,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  Is 
authorised  to  fix  the  rate  of  compensation 
at  a  rate  provided  for  In  the  salary  class  or 
level  to  which  the  employee  Is  changed  which 
does  not  exceed  his  existing  rate  of  com- 
pensation, except  that  If  his  existing  rate 
falls  between  two  service  steps  provided  in 
such  lower  salary  class  or  level,  he  shall  re- 
ceive the  higher  of  such  ratea;  if  be  Is  re- 
ceiving a  rate  of  basic  compensation  in  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  rate  provided  In  such 
lower  salary  class  or  level  In  which  he  Is  to  be 
placed,  be  will  retain  hU  existing  rate  of 
compensation  and  receive  one-half  of  any 


I 
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Act    Amendments    of    1970.    whose    services 

future  Increases  granted  hU  new  salary  class  p^  p,,j^               commence  with  the  opening  of  school  and 

or  level  until  such  time  as  his  rate  of  basic  _^ _ — -     ^^^  ^j^^jj  perform  their  duties,  shall  begin 

compensation  U  no  longer  in  excess  of  the  Steo     Step         Step     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^           ^^  September  and  shaU  be 

maximum  rate  provided  In  such  lower  salary  Classification '  paid  In  twenty  semi-monthly  InstaUments, 

class  or  level.  This  subsecUon  shaU  not  ap- except  that  employees  in  salary  class  15  may, 

ply  If  such  reduction  to  a  lower  salary  claaa     summer  school  (regular);  under   such    rules   and    regulations    as    the 

or  level  Is  (1)  for  personal  cause,  (2)  at  the  Teacher,  elementary  and  second-                                            Board  of  Education  may  prescribe,  malce  an 

request   of   such    teacher   or   school    offl^r^  ';|„~;,'^"o"da^'i^hools:                                       election   to    be    paid   in    twenty-four   semi- 

(3)   as  a  condition  of  a  previous  temporary  K^n,  ele^ntSr,  and                                                 monthly    Installments.    The    first    payment 

promotion  to  a  higher  grade,  or  (4)  because  secondary  schools;  school  social                                        gj^n  ^e  made  on  the  first  day  of  October, 

of  a  reduction  in   force  brought  about  by  worker;  speech  correctwnist;       -,  g,    „  -,      «  42        or  as  near  that  date  as  practicable;  and  the 

lack  of  funds  or  curtailment  of  work."  ^fh^MrfcToJialwortieV  ■-:■":::    siw     i.l?     Tse        second  payment  shaU  be  made  fifteen  days 

(6)    Section  6(a)(1)    (D.C.  Code    sec.  31-        ^j'^^^yMogilt      /.'. «.35     9.29     ia28        thereafter  or  as  near  that  date  as  practicable. 

1531(a)(1))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Assistant  principal,  elementtry          .  „    ,„  77     11  oj        Subsequent  payments  shall   be  on  the  first 

"(1)  On  July  1  of  each  year,  following  the  a„d  secondary  schools s.w     y-  ^     {^-^  sixteenth  days  of  the  month  or  as  near 

effective  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Supem,n|d^rect^r                 _..  10.02    11.15       .           ^^^^  ^^  ^  p'racticable.  The  salaries  ol 

Teachers'   Salary  Act  Amendments   of   1970         '^'il'y'PJI.'oois.  ...* 10.69    11.89     13.15        other  employees  in  salary  class  15  shall  begin 

ench  permanent  employee  In  salary  class  15     veterans' summer  school  centers:  when  they  enter  upon  their  duties." 

who  is  on  service  step  13  and  has  completed      ,  Teacher 6-»     '•>"  (b)  The  fourth  paragraph  under  the  para - 

15  years  of  creditable  service  shall  be  assigned     Adult  education  schools.  .    7. 54     g.  38      9. 27             '{,  beginning  with  the  side  heading  "foe 

to  longevity  step  Y.  Each  permanent  employee        Assistant'pri~ipai::'.:::i".". l?-"    l»-85     13.11  „     Xiaowance  to  principals:"  under  the  center 

in  salary  class  15  who  is  in  longevity  step  X  on         principal "'6    '^.o?      i*.v>.       j^gj^ing    -puBLIC   SCHOOLS."   In   tiie  first 

such  effective  date  shall  be  assigned  to  Ion- ■  section  of  such  Act  of  May  26,  1908   (DC. 

gevlty  step  y.  In  determining  years  of  credit-  (iq)  (A)  Section  13(d)  (1)   (D.C.  Code,  sec.     code,   sec.   31-630),   Is  amended  to   read   as 

able  service  In  salary  classes  3  "iro^B'J,  3^     31-I542(d)  (1) )  Is  amended  by—  follows: 

for  placement  on  service  steps,  credit  sn*"  ^e  striking  out  "a  classroom  teacher"  and         'Effective  July  1.  1970.  the  f  blowing  rules 
given  for  previous  service  In  accordance  with  ^  '         j^  j^^  thereof  "any  employee";           for  division  of  time  and  computation  of  pay 
the    provisions   of    this   Act    governing   the  striking  out  "teaching  load  assigned     for  services  rendered  are  established:   Corn- 
placement  of  employees  who  are  newly  ap-  »    '  peeular  day  school  teacher  at  his  par-     pensations  of  aU  employees  in  salary  class  15 
pointed,  reappointed,  or  reassigned  or  who  »"           ^          ^              ^  inserting  In  lieu     "^^  such  other  employees  who  were  paid  on 
are   brought   under   this  Act  In  ajccordance  tUmmr^  scnom  ^^^  ^^^^^,..                                    ^  ten-month  basU  immediately  prior  to  the 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  „     striking  out  "a  teacher"  and  inserting     effective   date  of   the  District  of  Columbia 
(7)   section  6(b)    (D-C    Code    ^;  31-J531  <^^^  ^^^^^Jj  ..^^^^  employee";  and                    Teachers'   Salary   Act   amendments   of    1970 
(b))   la  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  striking  out  "$750"  and  Inserting  In     shall  be  paid  In  twenty  semimonthly  InstaU- 
sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol-  ^    thereof  "$1,000".                                                ments,  except  that  employees  in  salary  class 
lowing:  "On  July  1  of  each  year,  following  the  section  13(d)  (2)    (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-     15  may,  under  such  rules  and  regiilatlons  as 
effective  date  of   the   District   of   Columbia  .-(d)  (2) )   is  amended  by—                                the  Board  of  Education  may  prescribe,  make 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amendments  of   1970  striking  out  "classroom  teachers"  and     an  election  to  be  paid  In  twenty-four  semi- 
each    permanent    employee    who    has    not  j_2-_tine  m  Ueu  thereof  "employees";                  monthly  installments.  In  making  paymente 
reached  the  highest  service  step  for  his  group.  striking  out  "monthly";                               for   a  fractional  part  of  a  month,  one-fif- 
or.  if  his  salary  class  has  no  group,  the  high-  insertlne  after  "extra  duty  activity"     teenth  of  an  installment  shall  be  the  daUy 
est  service  step  for  such  salary  class,  shall  ««-  the  following-  "In  the  same  manner  as  regu-     rate  of  pay.  Por  the  purpose  of  computing 
vance  one  such  service  step  until  he  reaches  f",^^""?."^!-                                                              such  compensation  and  for  computing  time 
the  highest  service  step  for  «"<*  jf^"?  o'  ,  ^   strtklng  out  "a  classroom  teacher"  and     for  services  rendered  during  a  fractional  pai^ 
salary  class.  However,  the  Board  of  Eduction,  j  J*^^^f^jfe°7ber«K>f  "such  an  employee  '.     of  a  semimonthly  period  in  coniiectlon  with 
on  the  written  recommendation  of  the  Super-  ^'^'"'°»J^° '"',,''';„  _  p^.  „,  31-1643)  U     the  compensation  of  such   employees,   each 
mtendent  of  Schools,  Is  authorized  to  deny  (11)  ^,tj°^2f  is  ioilo^  '                                  Mid  ever?  semimonthly  period  shall  be  held 
any  such  salary  advancement  following  any  ^'^."^'l*'',  '    "'^- "? 'f  °*'o    ^^  employee     to  conslrt  of  fifteen  days,  without  regard  to 
school  year  In  which  the  employee  fails  t»  re-  'Sec    14.  On  July  1,  1»70    «ach  e^pploy^                            number   of   days   in   any   semi- 
celve  a  performance  rating  of  'satisfactory'  ^^^^f^^  to  salai^  da^  15s^l  be^la^Aed     ^e                   ^  ^^^  excluding  the  Slst  day 
from  his  superior  officer."  as  a  teacher  for  payroll  P^rp^*^  ^entv^r     of  any  c^dar  month  from  the  computa- 
(8)   subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  10  nual    salary    ^„*^,X   .ns^..^^^^^    at     Uon  «id  treating  February  as  If  It  actuaUy 
(DC.Code,6ec.31-1535(a)  and(b)).respec.  twenty-four    «°^i™°^*^'y    '^^"°^*?^*fld!:     had   thirty  days    Any  person  entering   the 
tlveiy.  «e  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ^'^\^'«=f*"°''H°«'21?,.ttZ  Tthe^^^     ^^ice^the  ^hools  d^irtng  a  thirty^e- 
"(a    On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the  such  rules  and  regu^Utlons  asJUeB^^d^                          ^^  ^          ^^^  ^^  ,„j  thereof 
District  of   Columbia  Teachers'   Salary   Act  Edu':atlon    may    prescril^) .  ^^^^^_     shiu  be  entlUed  to  pay  for  that  month  from 
Amendments    of    1970.    each    promotion    to  ^f^  ^'^^^^^^.^^  ^J^V^^^t  S  ^ve     the  date  of  entry  to  the  30th  day  of  such 
group   A-1.  group   B.  group  C,  or  group  D  ered  by  the  provlsionfl  °^^^  ^'^'JfX.^^     n^onth,  both  days  inclusive;  and  any  person 
within  a  sali-y  class  shall  become  effective-  their   annua^   1!^^^^   ^     I^S>rdan^     enterli^g  such  service  during  the  month  of 
"  ( 1 )  on  the  date  of  the  regular  Board  meet-  semimonthly     U^t^ment^     '^    ^'^J'^^     Pebrua^  and  serving  untU  the  end  thereof 
ing  of  the  twelfth  month  prior  to  the  date  of  with  existing  ^^-  A'^,^^^^^>^^"^^°o^itmy     shall  be  entiUed  to  one  month's  pay,  less  as 
approval  of  promotion  by  the  Board,  or  ployees    paid  Jf  J'^t^^y-'i'y  v^fT  nur-     many  days  thereof  as  there  were  days  elapsed 
••(2)   on  the  effective  date  of  the  master's  installments  means  <»lendar  jear  for  pur            J^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^try.  Por  one  day's  un- 
degree  or  doctor's  degree  or  on  the  comple-  poses  of  this  section.                                                authorized  absence  on  the  Slst  day  of  any 
tlon  of  thirty  or  sixty  credit  hours  beyond  8k.  303.  The  Increase  f'^oj^'^^^i",*^  *•"•     ^'endar  month  one  day's  pay  shall  be  for- 
the  master's  degree  or  on  the  completion  of  for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Schools     ^^^^^  „ 

fifteen  credit  hours  beyond  the  bachelor's  under  sali^  .f  *"J,  °Lt>f  r^^^t  to  tadl-  Sec!  305.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
deeree  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  Indl-  °«-  shall  be  nald  by  reason  of  this  title 
whlchev«  i  l^  '^**""'^  employed  In  that  position  on  or  after  ^/^^^/^^^^  ,^^  ^of  an  Individual  in  the  serv- 
"•■('b,  Any  employee  in  a  position  in  a  sal-  the  date  of  the  ^^'"^^'"l^J'^-^^^.r  T^ of  t^  Board  of  EducaUon  of  the  District 
ary  class  In  the  salary  schedules  In  section  1  Sec.  304.  (^^^he  third  pare^h  under  ^^  jj^j^^^la  (Including  service  In  the  Arm«l 
of  this  Act  who  IS  promoted  to  group  A-1,  the  paragraph  beglnnmg  with  the  side  heaa  united  States)  on  the  date 
Soup  B  groujc  or'^gr^up  D  of  s^ch'salary  Ing  "roR  ^Ztn^'p^^^TcTdoiI^^Z  ^^t4ent  of  this  title,  except  that  such 
fiass  sh^ll  be  placed  In  the  same  numerical  the  center  heading  .^yYt}^^.^?^^^^^^^  retroacUve  compensation  or  salary  shall  be 
service  step  in  his  new  group  which  he  t^^  ^"t  ^««="°'' °' *^*  *°*  °^  ,¥^y  ,? '  ,  .^  paid  ( 1 )  to  any  employee  covered  in  this  UUe 
wou  d  have  o^upled  in  the  group  from  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  to  P  *  '  ^^  ^9  1970,  U  in  the  service  of 
wmch  he  ^  Soted."  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  government  ^°-  ^,  Education,  (2)  to  any  employee 
(9)  Sec^  13(a)  (DC.  Code,  sec.  31-1542  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  ^e  fls^l  ^  ^  ^^^^  .j^,^  ^^  retired  during  the 
(a  )  iramended  to  read  as  follows:  year  ending  June  t^^ieth  nineteen  hun  beginning  on  the  first  day  ol  the  first 
"a  The  Board  U  authorized  to  conduct  dred  and  nine,  and  for  other  purpose  (D.C  v  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  Septem- 
as  p^  ^  itf^Uc  school  system  the  fol-  Code,  sec.  31-JS09)  Is  amended  hy  sWkln^out  P^J  P  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  of  enact- 
lovrtnit-  summer  school  programs,  extended  ":  Proctded,  That  the  salaries  of  othw  teach-  ^^^  services  rendered  dur- 
^Sy^T^grams  adult  education  pro-  ers  shaU  begin  when  they  enter  upon  th^r  me  ^^  ^^^  ^  accordance  with 
Sams  wTd  Americanization  schools.  The  duties."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  How-  j^»  o^jfions  of  subchapter  VIU  of  chapter 
^y  for  ^fcht«  Officers,  and  other  educa-  ever  effective  Ju^  1.  1970  the  ^fHf  55  „?  title  6,  United  States  Code  (relating 
lion  employees  in  the  summer  school  pro-  emp  oyees  ^^  «f' «^J='!^,.^'*on  a  t^n-month  to  settlement  of  accounts  of  deceased  em- 
grams,  adult  education  school  programs,  and  t«P»°y'^«J,'^?,,^IlP*^  th^eff^ttvTTatS  ployees),  for  services  rendered  during  the 
'veterans'  summer  high  school  center,  shall  ^-^^  Xmctl.?  c'^^^ma  TychTrs^^^^^^  JerL  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
be  as  follows: 
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p»y  period  which  began  on  or 
ber  1,  1969,  and  ending  on  the 
ment  of  this  Act.  by  any  such 
dies  during  such  period. 

(b)   For  purposes  of  this  section 
In   the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
in  the  case  of  an  Individual 
training  and  service  In  the 
the  United  States  or  dlscharg^ 
pltallzatlon    following    such 
service,  shall  include  the  perlo< 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoration 
individual    to   a   position    in 
municipal    government    of    th 
Columbia. 


I  Iter  Septem- 
(  ate  of  enact- 
( mployee  who 

service 

United  States 

elleved  from 

Forces  of 

from  h06- 

I  raining    and 

provided  by 

of  such 

under   the 

District    of 


Artied 


cr 


I  00. 
(00. 


"If  the  taxable  income  Is: 

Not  over  $1.000 

Over  91.000  but  not  over  92 
Over  $3,000  but  not  over  $3 
Over  $3,000  but  not  over  $5.()00 
Over  $5,000  but  not  over  $8 
Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $1^000 
Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $1 
Over  $17,000  but  not  over 
Over  $25,000 


$2  J 


7.000. 
,000. 


Sec.  402.  There  Is  authorized 
prlated.  out  of  any  money  in 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  up 
for  use  In  defraying  the  cost  ( 
creases  provided  for  by  this  Act 
commencing  July   1.   1969,  ant 
cember  31,    1969.   Such   sum 
be  appropriated  pursuant  to  thl! 
be  in  addition  to  any  other  su 
under  any  other  law.  and  In 
Increase  in  revenue  raised  as  a 
amendment  to  section  3  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
1947    (DC.   Code.  sec.  47-1567( 
section  401  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  V— PAY  RATE  FOR  THd  COMMAND- 
ING GENERAL  OP  THE  MILJTIA  OP  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
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alter 
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gen- 
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Sec.  501.  (a)  SecUon  7  of  th< 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
the  mlUtia  of  the  District  of 
for  other  purposes",  approved 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  39-201),  is 
InMTtlng  "(a)"  immediately 
and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
lowing  new  subsections : 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in 
any  person  serving  as  the 
eral  of  the  militia  of  the  Dtstrtbt 
bla  shall  be  considered  to  be  ai 
the    Department    of    Defense 
United  States,  within  the 
2105  of  title  5.  United  States 

"(c)    Any  officer  of  the 
the  United  States  who.  while 
tlve  duty,  is  detailed  to  serve 
Ing  general  of  the  mlUtla  of 
Columbia  shall,   while  so 
titled  to  receive  only  the  pay 
to  wtiich  be  la  entitled  as  an 
Armed  Forces." 

(b)  The  paragraph  under  the 
Ing  "NATIONAL  GUARD"  in 
tlon  o<  the  District  of  Columbia 
tlon  Act.  1961   (74  Stat.  25),  is 
striking  out  "at  not  to  excee< 
annum". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  bi  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  da  ^  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  aft^  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  s^ne. 
John  L.  McMillan, 

TMOMAS  G.  ABrRNETHI 

John  Dowdy. 
Don  Puqua, 
EXrle  Cabell. 
Anches  Nelsen, 
Joel  T.  Brothill, 
Wn.LXAM  H.  Harsha 
Lawrence  J.  Hocan. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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Sec.  306.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  September  1, 
1969. 

TITLE   IV— MISCELLANEOUS   REVENtHB 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Section  3  of  title  VI  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1947  (DC.  Code,  sec.  47-1567(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  iMPOsmoN  of  Tax. — In  the  case  of 
a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1969,  there  Is  hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable 
Income  of  every  resident  a  tax  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  following  table: 


The  tax  is: 
2^\-  of  the  taxable  Income. 
$20,  plus  STc  of  excess  over  $1,000. 
$50,  plus  4'~c  of  excess  over  $2,000. 
$90,  plus  ST'c  of  excess  over  $3,000. 
$190,  plus  6';   of  excess  over  $5,000. 
$370,  plus  7'".   of  excess  over  $8,000. 
$650,  plus  8'>  of  excess  over  $12,000. 
$1,050,  plus  9^c  of  excess  over  $17,000. 
$1,770,   plus    lO'^b    of   excess   over  $25,000.' 


center  head- 

ihe  first  sec- 

Approprla- 

amended  by 

$13,300  per 


Joseph  D.  Ttdincs, 
Alan  Bible, 
W.  B.  Sponc, 
Winston  Pkoutt, 
Charlie  Ooooeix, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17138)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  of  1958  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to  in- 
crease salaries,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report : 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  the 
House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
serted a  substitute.  The  House  recedes  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  differences  between  the 
House  bin  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In 
conference  are  noted  below  expect  for  minor 
technical  and  clarifying  changes  made  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  the  conference  agreement. 

POLICE    and     firemen's    SALARY     SCHEDULE 

The  House  bill  provided  for  an  overall 
average  salary  increase  of  13  percent.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  House 
schedule,  except  that  it  increases  the  pay  for 
service  steps  2,   3,  and  4  In  Class  10. 

RETIRED     ASSISTANT     SITPERINTENDENTS 

The  House  passed  bill  provided  that  certain 
retired  Assistant  SuperlntendenU  shall  be 
held  and  considered  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting their  retirement  benefits  (payable  on 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act)  to 
have  retired  in  the  rank  of  Assistant  Chief. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  House  provision 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  computing  such  re- 
tirement benefits,  such  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
retired  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

EPTECnVE    DATE    OF    POLICE    AND    FIREMEN'S 
SALARY    INCREASE 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  salary  In- 
crease for  police  and  firemen  was  to  be  effec- 
tive January  1.  1070.  The  Senate  amendment 
provided  that  such  salary  Increase  was  to  be 
effective  July  1.  1969.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  Senate  provision. 


POLICE  TRIAL  BOARD 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  trial 
board  would  be  the  exclusive  body  to  receive, 
hear,  and  determine  complaints  against  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force.  No  comparable  provision  was  contained 
In  the  Senate  amendment,  and  none  Is  con- 
tained In  the  conference  substitute. 

superintendent's  pat 
The  House  bill  provided  a  salary  of  $35,000 
for  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  provided  for  a  salary  of  $38,- 
500.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

EFTBCTIVE  DATE   OF  TEACHERS'   SALARY   INCREASE 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  salary  In- 
crease for  teachers  was  to  be  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970.  The  Senate  amendment  provided 
that  such  Incresise  was  to  be  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1969.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

EXTRA-DUTT    PAY    POR    EMPLOYEES    OF    THE 
BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioner  would  de- 
termine the  rate  of  extra-duty  pay.  and  that 
any  employee  In  salary  class  15  would  be 
eligible  for  such  extra-duty  pay.  There  was  no 
comparable  provision  In  the  House  bill.  The 
conference  substitute  provides  that  the  de- 
termination of  the  rate  of  extra-duty  pay 
shall  remain  In  the  Board  of  E^duoatlon  as 
under  existing  law,  that  all  employees  In 
salary  class  15  shall  be  entitled  to  extra-duty 
pay  (existing  law  permits  extra-duty  pay 
only  for  teachers),  and  that  the  maximum 
rate  of  extra-duty  pay  shall  be  $1,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  LEAVE  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  3  days 
of  administrative  leave  permitted  employees 
would  be  available  only  for  purposes  author- 
ized by  the  Board  of  Education.  No  compara- 
ble provision  was  contained  In  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  none  Is  contained  in  the 
conference  substitute. 

EMPLOYEE-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

The  House  bill  required  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  formulate  certain  policies,  proce- 
dures, rules,  and  regulations  relating  to  em- 
ployee-management relations  between  the 
board  and  Its  employees.  No  comparable  pro- 
vision was  contained  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  none  is  contained  In  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

TAX  ON  THE  SALE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 

The  House  bill  amended  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Sales  Tax  Act  to  reduce  the  sales  tax 
on  those  alcoholic  beverages  sold  for  con- 
sumption off  the  premises  from  5  percent  to 
4  percent.  No  comparable  provision  was  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  amendment,  and  none 
Is  contained  In  the  conference  substitute. 

FEDERAL  PAYMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions for  Federal  payments  or  contributions 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  totaling  $21,546,- 
000.  No  comparable  provision  was  contained 
in  the  House  bill. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  that  the  predicted  ad- 
ditional revenues  to  the  District  from  the 
increases  In  individual  income  taxes  pro- 
vided In  H.R.  17138  will  be  sufficient  to  fi- 
nance the  salary  increases  and  other  costs  to 
the  District  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House.  However,  in  view  of  the  added  cost  to 
the  District  taxpayers  resulting  from  the  in- 
crease In  their  income  taxes,  your  conferees 
agreed  to  authorize  a  one-time  Federal  pay- 
ment, not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  to  meet  the 
added  costs  resulting  from  the  conference 
action  which  made  the  substitute  bill  fur- 
ther retroactive  to  July  1,  1969.  for  police  and 
firemen,  and  to  September  1.  1969.  for  teach- 
ers. This  would  enable  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  should  they  find  the  additional 
revenues  from  the  income  tax  increases  in- 
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sufficient  to  finance  this  legislation,  to  ap- 
propriate such  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
up  to  $8,000,000  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

COMMANDING   GENERAL  OF  THE    MIUTIA  OF  THE 
DISTRICT    or   COLUMBIA 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  Com- 
manding General  would  be  paid  at  a  rata 
equal  to  the  minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
OS-15.  No  comparable  provision  was  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  amendment.  The  con- 
ference substitute  provides  that  the  Com- 
manding General  shall  be  considered  to  be  an 
employee    within    the    Federal    competitive 

service. 

John  L.  McMillan, 
Thomas  G.  Abernethy, 
John  Dowdy, 
Don  Fuqua, 
Earle  Cabell, 
Ancher  Nelsen, 
Joel  T.  Brothill, 
William  H.  Harsha, 
Lawrence  J.  Hocan. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  PKEVKK  of  North  Carolma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  8  I  was  absinriq.  or- 
der to  attend  my  son's  gradua^on  exer- 
cise In  ooUege.  Had  I  beerrT>reseBt^ 
would  have  voted  In  favor  of  the  various 
votes  to  authorize  the  select  committee  to 
study  recent  developments  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL  AND  CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report 
on  the  international  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  program  conducted  dur- 
ing the  Fiscal  Year  1969  under  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  (PubUc  Law  87-256,  the  Ful- 
bright-Hays  Act) . 

This  program.  In  Fiscal  Year  1969,  ex- 
changed more  than  6,500  teachers,  schol- 
ars, students  and  distinguished  leaders 
between  the  United  States  and  132  coun- 
tries and  territories.  More  than  2,000  of 
these  were  leaders,  potential  leaders  and 
professionals  from  other  lands  who  came 
to  observe  and  study  the  United  States, 
Its  people  and  institutions.  Cumulatively, 
from  1949  through  1969.  132,380  United 
States  and  foreign  grantees  have  been 
exchanged  under  this  State  Department 
program. 

This  exchange  has  directly  contrib- 
uted to  the  achievement  of  our  foreign 
policy  objectives.  Observing  and  working 
with  colleagues  here  on  mutual  prob- 
lems, our  visitors  have  established  per- 
sonal and  institutional  relationships 
which  persist  through  the  years.  They 
have  realized  what  they  have  in  common 
with  us,  as  well  as  our  differences.  To- 
gether with  American  grantees  studying 
and  teaching  abroad,  they  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  store  of  knowledge 


and  understanding  of  our  respective  cul- 
tures, penetrating  below  the  surface 
news  and  impressions  of  the  mass  media. 
This  report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1969 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram is  largely  devoted  to  an  aspect  of 
the  program  too  often  overlooked — that 
is,  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  it 
receives  the  cooperation  and  assistance, 
including  financial  assistance,  from 
United  States  private  groups,  private 
individuals,  private  educational  institu- 
tions and  business  corporations.  This  pri- 
vate cooperation  not  only  indicates  the 
high  level  of  citizen  interest  in  exchange 
but  gives  the  program  its  essential  char- 
acter and  effectiveness. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  way  have  the 
American  people  msuie  so  direct  a  contri- 
bution to  our  foreign  poUcy  objectives  for 
the  1970's  which  I  defined  in  my  Febru- 
ary 18  message  to  Congress. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  the  Congress. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  June  15,  1970. 


H.B.  15013 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  ARTICLES- 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HH.  8673) 
to  protect  consumers  by  providing  a  civil 
remedy  for  misrepresentation  of  the 
quality  of  articles  composed  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  gold  or  silver,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


US  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  1972 
UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE 
ON  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Clerk  caUed  House  Resolution  562, 
expressing  the  s«ise  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  United  States 
should  actively  participate  In  the  1972 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Human 
Environment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  COMMEMORATE  OPENING  OF 
CHEROKEE  STRIP  TO  HOME- 
STEADING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  15012) 
to  authorize  a  study  of  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  establishing  a  unit  of  the 
national  park  system  to  commemorate 
the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  to 
homesteading,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  tor  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  the  opening  of 
the  Cherokee  Strip  to  homesteading,  and  the 
historic  tise  of  the  Chisholm  Trail,  cattle 
trails  of  the  old  southwest,  and  other  such 
arteries  of  commerce  which  contributed  to 
the  expansion  of  our  Nation;  and  to  preserve 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  pec^le  out- 
standing examples  of  the  natural  prairie 
scene  which  existed  during  this  period  of  ex- 
pansion and  growth,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  cause  the  National  Park  Service 
to  study,  investigate,  and  formulat-  recom- 
mendations on  the  feaslblUty  and  deslrablUty 
of  establishing  as  a  part  of  the  national  park 
system,  an  area,  on  lands  In  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  associated  with  the 
aforesaid  events  and  representaUve  of  the 
terrain  and  natural  environment  existing 
during  such  times. 

Sec.  2.  As  a  part  of  such  study,  other  In- 
terested Federal  agencies,  and  Sf  te  and  lo- 
cal bodies  and  officials  shall  be  consulted, 
and  the  study  shaU  be  coordinated  with  ap- 
pUcable  outdoor  recreation  plans,  highway 
plans,  a»^  other  planning  actlvlUee  relating 
to  the  region. 

Sbc.  S.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
this  Act.  a  report  of  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendattons  of  the  National  Park  Service,  as 
approved  by  him.  The  report  ot  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  contain,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
findings  with  respect  to  the  ncenic,  scien- 
tlflc,  hlstOTic,  and  natural  values  of  the 
land  reaourcea  Involved.  Including  spedfl- 
cally,  recommendations  as  to  scenic,  and 
historic  site  preservation  or  marking. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provlslMis  of  thla  Act. 

With  the  fcdlowing  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "cause  the 
National  Park  Service  to". 

Page  2,  l<n«  13,  strike  out  "President,"  and 
insert  "President  and  to  ttie  Congress  of  the 
United  States,"  ^    „ 

Page  2,  lines  22  throu^  34,  strike  out  aU 
of  sectltm  4  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Sec.  4.  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $30,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

The    committee    sunendments     were 

agreed  to.  ,         „„ 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJl. 
15012,  which  is  sponsored  by  my  friend 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  ,  has  one  ob- 
jective: to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  commence  a  study  to  deter- 
mine what  national  recognition  would 
be  suitable  and  desirable  for  the  area 
known  as  the  Cherokee  Strip. 

The  historic  significance  of  the  events 
which  occurred  in  this  part  of  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  is  Indisputable.  History 
buffs  will  recall  that  this  area  is  rich  in 
Indian  history,  but  it  also  represents  an 
important  phase  in  western  history. 
Many  of  the  cattle  trails  of  the  Old 
Southwest  crossed  the  Strip  and  it  was 
here  that  homesteading  had  some  o£  its 
most  dramatic  moments. 

I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  legislation  i^uthorizes 
only  a  study.  If  the  study  reveals  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  estaldish  some 
type  of  unit  of  the  National  Park  system 
in  this  area,  then  the  matter  will  come 
before  the  Congress  again.  At  that  time, 
we  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  informa- 
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in  making 


tlon  developed  by  the  study 
our  recommendations. 

The  committee  recommenis  that  the 
bill  be  amended  to  allow  thi  Secretary 
some  measure  of  flexibility  in  selecting 
the  agency  which  is  to  make  this  study. 
While  the  committee  recognises  that  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreatiot  is  to  con- 
duct studies  on  some  of  the  old  cattle 
trails  of  the  Southwest,  we  Jo  not  feel 
that  the  study  of  those  portic  ns  of  those 
trails  crossing  the  Cherokee  Strip  will 
interfere  with  the  broader  studies  which 
it  is  making.  It  may  well  be  that  some 
shorter  segments  of  these  hii  toric  trails 
could  be  recognized,  while  recognition  of 
their  entire  length  would  not  be  feasible. 
In  any  event,  we  expect  thesi;  studies  to 
be  coordinated  to  avoid  vxmecessary 
duplication. 

Another  amendment  approved  by  the 
committee  merely  directs  this  Secretary 
to  transmit  his  report  to  th?  Congress, 
as  well  as  to  the  President.  This  will 
assure  the  prompt  availabilit;  r  of  the  in- 
formation to  the  Congress.     ] 

The  other  committee  auneadment  de- 
letes the  open-ended  authorization  in  the 
bill  and  inserts  an  authorization  limited 
to  the  amount  estimated  to  be  needed 
for  this  purpose — $30,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  briefly,  that  sum- 
marizes the  provisions  of  H  R.  15012.  I 
believe  that  the  Members  will  find  the 
bill  in  good  form  and  I  xirge  ts  approval 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Spesker,  I  am 
Irieased  to  take  this  opportur  ity  to  say  a 
few  words  about  this  bill.  3.R.  15012, 
which  I  introduced. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  i  o  authorize 
the  study  of  the  feasibility  ar  d  desirabil- 
ity of  establishing  a  unit  of  t  ae  National 
Park  system  in  this  to  commi  imorate  the 
opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  to  home- 
steading,  the  recognition  Jof  historic 
trails  in  the  old  Southwest,  and  a  restora- 
tion of  some  outstanding  examples  of 
the  natural  prairie  landscape. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  study  will 
cost  approximately  $30,000. 

The  Cherokee  Strip — located  in  Okla- 
homa— adjacent  to  Kansas— was  land 
given  to  the  Cherokee  tribe  s^  a  hunting 
corridor. 

It  is  an  area  about  the 
States   of   Delaware,    Conn^ticut, 
Rhode  Island  combined. 

In  September  1893.  thousai  ,ds  of  home- 
steaders, land  grabbers,  anc  what  have 
you,  gathered  on  the  southern  border  of 
Kansas,  waiting  for  the  shot  that  would 
open  this  area  to  homestead  ng. 

It  was  not  the  first  openin  f,  but  it  was 
the  largest  in  our  Nation's  history. 

First.  As  many  as  50,000  i>eople  gath- 
ered in  Arkansas  City. 

Second.  Over  115.00  certiacates  were 
issued  to  homesteaders. 

It  was  rich  in  history — it  t  lis  the  story 
of  the— 

First.  Conflict  between  ca 
needed  grassland  for  grazing  and 
farmer  who  sought  to  till  the  soil. 

Second.  It  is  the  story  of  the  cattle 
movement  from  Texas,  thiough  Okla- 
homa, into  Kansas,  where  the  railroads 
were  being  built  linking  the 
West. 


This  bill  provides  for  the  study  of  this 
strip  area,  which  should  have  been  done 
decades  ago. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  tuid  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  DESIGNATION  OP 
SPECIAL  POLICEMEN  AT  THE 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  14452) 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  special 
policemen  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  14452 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 3  of  title  44.  United  States  Code  be 
amended  by  adding  section  317.  as  follows: 

"§  317.  Special  policemen 

"The  Public  Printer  or  his  delegate  may 
designate  employees  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  to  serve  as  special  policemen 
to  protect  persons  and  property  in  premises 
and  adjacent  areas  occupied  by  or  under  the 
control  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Public  Printer,  employees  designated  as  spe- 
cial policemen  are  authorized  to  bear  and 
use  arms  In  the  performance  of  their  duties; 
make  arrest  for  violations  of  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  several  States,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  enforce  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Public  Printer,  including  the 
removal  from  Government  Printing  Office 
premises  of  individuals  who  violate  such  reg- 
ulations. The  Jurisdiction  of  special  police- 
men In  premises  occupied  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government  Printing  Office  and 
adjacent  areas  shall  be  conciurent  with  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  respective  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  where  the  premises  are 
located." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "That  chapter  3  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section;". 

On  page  2.  line  1.  insert  "by"  Immediately 
after  "occupied". 

On  page  2,  line  10,  Insert  "by"  Immediately 
after  "occupied". 

On  page  2,  Immediately  below  line  14,  in- 
sert the  following : 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  3  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof — "317.  Special 
IX)licemen.". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


emment  Printing  OflBce,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  sponsoring  this  bill  a  question 
or  two. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  COMPENSATORY 

TIME  OFF  FOR  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES OP  GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING    OFFICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  14453) 
to  authorize  the  Public  Printer  to  grant 
time  off  as  compensation  for  overtime 
worked  by  certain  employees  of  the  Oov- 


FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO   INTERSTATE 
PARK  COMPACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  13971) 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate  Park  Com- 
pact. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  13971 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  IntersUte  Park  Compact 
in  substantially  the  following  form: 

"Section  1.  The  State  of  Indiana  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  agree  to  create, 
develop  and  operate  an  Interstate  park  to 
b«.  known  as  Palls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate 
Park,  which  shall  be  located  along  the  Ohio 
River  at  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio  and  on  ad- 
jacent areas  In  Clark  and  Floyd  Counties. 
Indiana,  «uid  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky. 
Said  park  shall  be  of  such  area  and  of  such 
character  as  may  be  determined  by  the  com- 
niisslon  created  by  this  compact. 

"Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  created  the  Palls 
of  the  Ohio  Interstate  Park  Commission, 
which  shall  be  a  body  corporate  with  the 
powers  and  duties  set  forth  herein  and  such 
additional  powers  as  may  be  conferred  upon 
It  by  subsequent  action  of  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  The 
commission  shall  consist  of  three  (3)  com- 
missioners from  each  of  the  two  (2)  states, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  state 
he  shall  represent.  Members  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  apponted  by  the  governor. 
Vacanles  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  for 
the  unexpired  term.  The  term  of  one  of  the 
first  commissioners  appointed  shall  be  for 
two  (2)  years,  the  term  of  another  for  three 
(3)  years,  and  the  term  of  the  third  for 
four  (4)  years.  Their  successors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  four  (4)  years  each. 
Each  commissioner  shall  hold  office  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  An 
officer  or  employee  of  the  state,  a  political 
subdivision  or  the  United  States  government 
may  be  appointed  a  commissioner  under 
this  act. 

"Sec.  3.  The  commission  created  herein 
shall  be  a  Joint  corporate  instrumentality  of 
both  the  State  of  Indiana  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing the  objects  of  this  compact,  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  performing  governmental 
functions  of  the  two  states  In  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties  hereunder.  The  commis- 
sion shall  have  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to 
contract  and  be  contracted  with,  to  use  a 
common  seal  and  to  make  and  adopt  suitable 
bylaws,  rules  and  regulations.  The  commis- 
sion shall  have  the  authority  to  acquire  by 
gift,  purchase,  or  otherwise,  real  estate  and 
other  property,  and  to  dispose  of  such  real 
estate  and  other  property.  E:ach  state  agrees 
that  it  will  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  to  acquire  property  located  within 
each  state  required  by  the  commission  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  compact. 
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"Sec.  4.  The  commission  shall  select  from 
among  Its  members  a  chairman  and  a  vice- 
chairman,  and  may  select  from  among  Its 
members  a  secretary  and  treasurer  or  may 
designate  other  persons  to  fill  these  positions. 
It  may  i^polnt.  and  at  its  pleasure  remove 
or  discharge,  such  officers  and  legal,  clerical, 
expert  and  other  assistants  and  employees 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  the  provisions 
of  this  compact  into  effect,  and  shall  fix  and 
determine  their  duties,  qualifications  and 
compensation.  It  may  establish  and  main- 
tain one  or  more  offices  for  the  transaction 
of  Its  business,  and  may  meet  at  any  time 
or  place.  A  majority  of  the  commissioners 
present  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  commissioners 
shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  shall 
be  paid  their  expenses  Incurred  in  and  in- 
cident to  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
They  shall  take  the  oath  of  office  required 
of  officers  of  their  respective  states. 

"Sec.  6.  Each  state  agrees  that  the  officers 
and  departments  of  each  will  be  authorized 
to  do  all  things  falling  within  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions  necessary  or  Incidental  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  compact  in  every 
particular.  The  commission  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  services  of  any  state  officer  or  agency 
In  the  same  manner  as  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  this  state.  The  commission  shall 
keep  accurate  records,  showing  in  full  Its 
receipts  and  disbursements,  and  said  records 
shall  be  open  at  any  reasonable  time  to  the 
inspection  of  such  representative  of  the  two 
(2)  states  as  may  be  duly  constituted  for 
that  purpose.  The  commission  shall  submit 
annually  and  at  other  times  as  required  such 
reporta  as  may  be  required  by  the  laws  of 
each  state  or  by  the  governor  thereof. 

"Sec  6.  The  cost  of  acquiring  land  and 
other  property  required  In  the  development 
and  operation  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  Inter- 
state Park  and  constructing,  maintaining, 
and  operating  improvements  and  facilities 
therein  and  equipping  same  may  be  defrayed 
by  funds  received  from  appropriations,  gifts, 
the  use  of  money  received  as  fees  or  charges 
for  the  use  of  said  park  and  facilities,  or  by 
the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  such  sources  of  funds.  The  com- 
mission may  charge  for  admission  to  said 
park,  or  make  other  charges  deemed  appro- 
priate by  it  and  shall  have  the  use  of  funds 
so  received  for  park  purposes.  The  commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  issue  revenue  bonds, 
which  shall  not  be  obligations  of  either  state, 
pursuant  to  procedures  which  shall  be  In 
substantial  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  laws  of  either  or  both  states  governing  the 
issuance  of  revenue  bonds  by  governmental 
agencies. 

"Sec.  7.  All  money,  securities  and  other 
property,  real  and  personal,  received  by  way 
of  gift  or  otherwise  or  revenue  received  from 
Its  operations  may  be  retained  by  the  com- 
mission and  used  for  the  development,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  the  park  or  for 
other  park  purposes. 

"The  commission  shall  not  pledge  the 
credit  of  either  state  except  by  and  with  the 
authority  of  the  general  assembly  thereof. 
"Sec.  8.  This  compact  may  be  amended 
from  time  to  time  by  the  concurrent  action 
of  the  two  (2)  states  parties  hereto. 

"The  compact  approved  herein  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  ratification  and  approval 
of  the  compact  by  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state  of  Indiana  and  upon  approval  of 
this  compact  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  5.  strike  out  lines  24  and  25  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof : 

"Sec.  a.  The  concent  herein  granted  does 
not    constitute    consent    in    advance    for 


amendmente  to  the  compact  made  pursuant 
to  Section  8  thereof  or  for  the  conferral  of 
additional  powers  upon  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
Interstate  Park  Commission  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  compact. 

"Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  last  sentence 
of  Section  2  of  the  compact,  this  Act  does  not 
grant  consent  for  the  appointment  to  the 
Commission  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  whose  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  U  prohibited  by  Federal  law 
or  regulation. 

"Sec.  4.  The  right  is  hereby  reserved  by  the 
Congress  or  any  of  Its  standing  committees  to 
require  the  disclosure  and  the  furnishing  of 
such  information  and  data  by  or  concerning 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate  Park  Com- 
mission in  its  operation  under  the  compact 
as  is  deemed  appropriate  by  Congress  or 
such  committee. 

"Sec.  5.  The  right  to  alter,  amend  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CREATING  UNIFORM  POLICY  FOR 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  TRAINING 
AT  THE  SERVICE  ACADEMIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2499)  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  Academies  of  the  military 
departments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  2499 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
403  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  4335(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof ; 

"The  Dean  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for 
a  period  of  four  years  and  may  be  reap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  serve 
additional  four  year  periods." 

(2)  The  following  new  section  Is  added  at 
the  end  thereof ; 
"§  4356.  Professional       Training       Advisory 

Board 

"(a)  There  Is  a  Professional  Training  Ad- 
visory Board  at  the  Academy.  The  Board  con- 
sists of  not  more  than  six  career  officers  who 
are  members  of  the  faculty  and  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  evaluate  and  monitor  the  professional 
military  training  at  the  Academy.  For  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969.  the  Board  shall  submit 
a  written  report  of  the  results  of  Ita  review 
and  its  recommendations  through  the  Super- 
intendent to  the  Secretary  and  the  Con- 
gress." 

(3)  The   following   item   is   added   to  the 
analysis  at  the  end  thereof: 
"4356.  Professional  Training  Advisory 

Board." 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  603  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)   The   following   new  section   Is   added 
after  section  6952: 
"i  6962a.  Academic  Dean 

"(a)  The  Academic  Dean  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  serve 
for  a  period  of  four  years  and  may  be  reap- 
pointed to  serve  tor  additional  tour  year 
periods.  The  Academic  Dean,  U  a  regular 
military  officer,  shall  be  appointed  from 
among   those   officers   who   have   served   «s 


heads  of  departments  of  Instruction  at  the 
Naval  Academy. 

"(b)  The  Academic  Dean  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  the  Superintendent  may  pre- 
scribe, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
The  Academic  Dean,  if  a  regular  military  of- 
ficer, has  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  of  the 
lower  half  or  brigadier  general  while  serving 
as  such,  or.  if  a  civilian,  is  entitled  to  such 
compensation  for  his  services  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe,  but  not  more  than  the 
rate  of  compensation  provided  for  grade  GS- 
18  of  the  general  schedule  as  provided  in 
section  5104  of  title  5." 

(2)  The  following  new  section  is  added 
after  section  6968: 

"5  6968a.  Professional  Training  Advisory 
Board 
"(a)  There  Is  a  Professional  Training  Ad- 
visory Board  at  the  Academy.  The  Board  con- 
sists of  not  more  than  six  career  officers  who 
are  members  of  the  faculty  and  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  evaluate  and  monitor  the  professional 
military  training  at  the  Academy.  For  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969,  the  Board  shall  submit 
a  written  report  of  the  results  of  its  review 
and  ita  recommendations  through  the  Su- 
perintendent to  the  Secretary  and  the  Con- 
gress." 

(3)  The  following  new  items  are  added  to 
the   analysU   after   sections  6952   and   6968. 
respectively : 
"6852a.  Academic  Dean. 

"6968a.  Professional        Training        Advisory 
Board." 
Sec.  3.  Chapter  903  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Section  9335  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  Dean  of  the  faculty  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  an  additional  permanent  pro- 
fessor from  the  permanent  professors  who 
have  served  as  beads  of  departmente  of  In- 
struction at  the  Academy.  The  Dean  shaU  be 
appointed  to  serve  for  a  period  of  four  years 
and  may  be  reappointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  to  serve  additional  four  year 
periods. 

(b)  The  Dean  shiOl  perform  such  duties  as 
the  Superintendent  shall  prescrll)e,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary.  The  Dean  has  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  whUe  serving  as 
such,  with  the  beneflte  authorized  for  regu- 
lar brigadier  generals  of  the  Air  Force,  except 
that  his  retirement  age  Is  that  of  a  perma- 
nent professor  of  the  Academy." 

(2)  The  following  new  section  Is  added  at 
the  end  thereof: 
"§  9356.  Professional       Training       Advisory 

Board 

"(a)  There  Is  a  Professional  Training  Ad- 
visory Board  at  the  Academy.  The  Board  con- 
sists of  not  more  than  six  career  officers  who 
are  members  of  the  faculty  and  are  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  evaluate  and  monitor  the  professional 
mUltary  training  at  the  Academy.  For  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  the  Board  shaU  submit  • 
written  report  of  the  resulta  of  ita  review  and 
Ita  recommendations  throtigh  the  Superin- 
tendent to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress." 

(3)  The  following  new  item  Is  added  to  the 
analysis  at  the  end  thereof : 
"9358.  Professional  Training  Advisory  Board." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  aftw  the  enacting  clause,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  4335(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  tlie  end:  "The 
Dean  shaU  be  appointed  to  serve  few  a  pertoJ 
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of  4  years  and  may  be  Teappol  ited  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  serr^  additional 
4-year  periods." 

(2)  Chapter  903  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  the  following  |new  section 
after  section  0952 : 
;  6952a.  Academic  Dean 

"(a)    The    Academic    Dean   stiall 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
for  a  period  of  4   years  and 
pckinted  to  serve  for  additional  4 
The  Academic   Dean,   if   a  regif 
officer,  shall  be  appointed  from 
officers  who  have  served  aA  beads 
ments  of  instruction  at  the  Naval 

"(b)    The   Academic   Dean   stall 
such  duties  as  the  Superlntend^t 
scribe,  with  the  approval  of 
The  Academic  Dean,  If  a 
officer,  has  the  grade  of  rear 
lower  half  or  bragadler  general 
Ing  as  such.  or.  If  a  civilian, 
such  compensation  for  his 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  but 
the  rate  of  compensation  provic^ 
CS-18  of  the  general  schedule 
in  section  5104  of  Utle  5.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  the  following 
the  analysts: 
*'6952a.  Academic  Dean." 

(3)  Section  9335  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end   of   subsection    (a) 
shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for 
tour  years  and  may  be  reappointed 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  serie 
four-year  periods.";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  the  following 
tence  at  the  beginning  of 
'The  Dean  shall  perform  such 
Superintendent  shall  prescribe 
proval  of  the  Secretary." 
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not  selected  for  promotion  and  ",  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  the  words  'is  considered  to 
have  twice  failed  of  selection  for  promotion 
to  either  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander 
or  the  grade  of  lieutenant  and  who". 

On  page  2.  line  8.  after  the  word  "claim" 
Insert  the  words   "for  payment". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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PROVIDING  RELEEP  TO  CERTAIN 
FORMER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SUP- 
PLY CORPS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEER 
CORPS  OF  THE  NAVY 


HR.  8663) 
r  20.  1968 
relief  to 
the   Supply 
of  the 


Corps 


The  Clefk  called  the  bill  .- 
to  amend  the  Act  of  Septem(3e 
(Public  Law  90-502) ,  to  pro^de 
certain   former   officers   of 
Corps  and  Civil  Eng:ineer 
Navy. 

There  being  no  objectioq,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HJl.  8663 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  knd  House  of 
Jtepreaentatives  of  the  Unitid  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assemblep.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  6388  of  title  10,  Uiuted 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing after  the  last  senteno;:  "The  pro- 
Tlalons  of  this  subsection  are  rffectlve  as  of 
Atigtist  7.  1947.". 

Sac.  2.  Notwithstanding  an  r  other  pro- 
vtBlon  of  law,  a  former  officer  of  the  Navy 
In  the  Supply  Corps  and  Civil  E  iglneer  Oorpe 
who  was  not  selected  for  promdtion  and  was 
discharged  prior  to  Septembei'  20,  1968,  is 
entitled  to  be  credited  with  b  Is  total  com- 
missioned service  in  determlnir  g  the  amount 
of  his  severaAce  pay  and  to  si:  bmlt  a  claim 
prior  to  September  20,  19T3,  foi  any  diminu- 
tion thereof  through  a  failure  »  be  credited 
for  prior  service  as  an  officer  1 1  the  line. 

With  the  following  comm^  ttee  amend- 
ments: 
On  page  1.  line  9,  delete  tli  e  words  "waa 


EXTENDING  AUTHORITY  TO  GRANT 
SPECIAL  30-DAY  LEAVE  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES WHO  VOLUNTARILY  EXTEND 
THEIR  TOURS  OP  DUTY  IN  HOS- 
TILE FIRE  AREAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  16298) 
to  amend  section  703(b)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  au- 
thority to  grant  a  special  30-day  leave 
for  members  of  the  imiformed  services 
who  voluntarily  extend  their  tours  of 
duty  in  hostile  fire  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  16298 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
703(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1970" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1971". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


"6406.  Regular    Navy    and    Regular    Marine 

Corps;   officers:   furlou^;   furlough 

pay." 

F.  The  analysis  of  chapter  8  of  title  87, 

United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 

out  the  following: 

"208.  Furlough  pay:  officers  of  Regular  Navy 
or  Regular  Marine  Corps." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  following  the  existing  lan- 
guage of  section  2  of  the  bUl,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  first  section 
of  this  act.  a  person  who  is  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion under  secUon  6159  of  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  shall  continue  to  be 
entitled  to  that  pension  on  and  after  that 
date  of  enactment." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engiossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  Ume,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


REPEALING  OBSOLETE  SECTIONS 
OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  AND  SECTION  208  OF  TITLE 
37,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  15112) 
to  repeal  several  obsolete  sections  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  208 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJR.  15112 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
sections  4539.  4623,  5981.  6159,  and  6406  of 
title  10,  United  Stetes  Code,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  (b)  section  208  of  tlUe  37,  United 
States  Code.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  A.  The  analysis  of  chapter  433  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  following: 
"4539.  Horses  and  mules." 

B.  The  ajoalysls  of  chapter  439  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  sUiklng 
out  the  following: 

"4623.  Tobacco:  enlisted  members  of  Army." 

C.  The  analysis  of  chapter  553  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following: 

"5981.  Squadrons:  detail  of  officers  on  active 
duty  to  command." 

D.  The  analysis  of  chapter  561  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following: 

"6159.  Half  rattng  to  disabled  naval  enlisted 
personnel    aerring    twenty    years." 

E.  The  analysis  of  chapter  578  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following: 


PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  FOR  EN- 
LISTED MEMBERS  OF  A  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICE  WHO  ACX^EPT 
APPOINTMENTS  AS  OFFICERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  16732) 
to  amend  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  enlisted  members  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  accept  appointments 
as  officers  shall  not  receive  less  than  the 
pay  and  allowances  to  which  they  were 
previously  entitled  by  virtue  of  their  en- 
listed status. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

HJl.  16732 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tb&X  chap- 
ter 17  of  Utle  37,  United  St*t«s  Code,  U 
•mended — 

(1)   by  adding  the  following  new  secUon: 

"I  907.  Enlisted  membws  ap>polnted  as  offi- 
cers; pay  and  allowances  stabilized. 

"An  enlisted  member  who  accepts  a  per- 
manent or  temporary  appointment  as  an 
officer  In  a  regular  or  reserve  component  of 
a  \iniformed  service  shall,  following  bis  ap- 
pointment, be  paid  the  greater  of — 

*■(!)  the  pay  and  allowances  to  which.  Im- 
mediately prt«:  to  his  appointment,  he  was 
entitled  as  an  enlisted  member.  Including — 

"(A)  proficiency  pay  to  which  he  would  be 
entitled  had  he  not  been  appointed  as  an 
officer;  and 

"(B)  clothing  allowance,  except  when  such 
member  Is  eligible  for  payment  of  a  uniform 
allowance  as  provided  in  section  415  of  this 
Utle;  or 

"(2)  the  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he 
thereafter  becomes  entitled  as  an  officer. 
However,  proficiency  pay.  Incentive  pay  for 
hazardous  duty  ,  special  pay  for  diving  duty, 
and  sea  and  foreign  duty  pay  may  be  used  In 
calculating  the  amount  of  his  former  pay 
and  allowances  only  for  so  long  as  the  mem- 
ber continues  to  perform  the  duty  and 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  payment  had  he 
remained  in  his  former  status":  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  Item  to 
the  analysis: 

"907.  Enlisted   members    appointed    as   offi- 
cers: pay  and  allowances  stabilized 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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II 


PROVIDING     A     MORE     EQUITABLE 
STANDARD  FOR  AWARDING  GOLD 
STAR  LAPEL  BUTTON 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  10772) 
to  amend  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  a  more  equitable  stand- 
ard for  awarding  the  gold  star  lapel 

button.  .      «i    1, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CierK 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  10772 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  secUon  1126  of  Utle  10  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  lapel  button,  to  be  known  as  the 
KOld  star  lapel  button,  shall  be  designed,  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
Identify  widows,  parents,  and  next  of  kin  m 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 

StfltCC 

"(1)  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  during 
World  War  I.  World  War  U.  or  during  any 
subsequent  period  of  armed  hostllUles  in 
which  the  United  States  has  been,  or  may  be, 
engage'l;  or 

"(2)  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  after  June 
30  1958.  while  serving  with  friendly  foreign 
forces  engaged  in  an  armed  conflict  in  which 
the  United  States  U  not  a  belligerent  party 
against  an  opposing  armed  force." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


"(11)  presenUUon  of  a  flag  of  equal  size 
to  the  flag  presented  under  clause  (10)  to  the 
parents  or  parent.  If  the  person  to  be  pre- 
sented a  flag  under  clause  (10)  Is  other  than 
the  parent  of  the  decedent;  for  the  ptirposes 
of  this  clause,  the  term  'parent"  Includes  a 
natural  parent,  a  stepparent,  a  parent  by 
adopUon  or  a  person  who  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  one  year  before  the  death  of  the 
decedent  stood  In  loco  parentis  to  him.  and 
preference  under  this  clause  shall  be  given 
to  the  persons  who  exercised  a  parental  rela- 
tionship at  the  Ume  of,  or  most  nearly  before, 
the  death  of  the  decedent." 


AUTHORIZING  U.S.  FLAGS  BE  PRE- 
SENTED TO  PARENTS  OF  DE- 
CEASED SERVICEMEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13195) 
to  amend  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  require  that  U.S.  flags  be  pre- 
sented to  parents  of  deceased  servicemen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HJl.  13195 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1482(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  (3ode,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (9),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (10)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(11)  If  the  person  to  be  presented  a  flag 
under  paragraph  (10)  Is  other  than  a  parent 
of  the  decedent,  presentation  of  a  flag  of 
appropriate  size,  but  smaller  thsin  the  flag 
presented  under  paragraph  (10),  to  the  par- 
ents or  parent;  for  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
gri^h,  the  term  'parent"  Includes  a  natural 
parent,  a  stepparent,  a  parent  by  adoption  or 
a  person  who  for  a  period  no  less  than  one 
year  before  the  death  of  the  decedent  stood  In 
loco  parentis  to  him,  and  preference  \mder 
this  paragraph  shall  be  given  to  the  persons 
who  bore  a  parental  relationship  at  the 
time  of,  or  most  nearly  before,  the  death  of 
the  decedent."" 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  section  1482(a)  of  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and' 
at  the  end  of  clause  (9) ,  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  claxise  (10)  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  ',  and  ",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  that  United 
States  flags  may  be  presented  to  parents 
of  deceased  servicemen." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING  PAYMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN EXPENSES  INCIDENT  TO 
DEATH  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  WHERE  NO  RE- 
MAINS ARE  RECOVERED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11876) 
to  amend  section  1482  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  certain  expenses  incident  to 
the  death  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  which  no  remains  are  re- 
covered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

ffJi.  11876 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1482  of  tlUe  10,  Umted  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  any  case  In  which  there  are  no 
remains  of  a  person  covered  by  secUon  1481 
of  this  title  and  the  Secretary  concerned 
makes  a  finding  of  death  with  respect  to  such 
person,  the  Secretary  may  pay  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  services  listed  In  paragraphs 
(2),  (7),  and  (10)  of  subsection  (a)  for  the 
purposes  of  a  memorial  service  at  a  location 
speclfled  by  th_e  person  who  would  have  been 
designated  under  subsection  (c)  to  direct 
disposition  of  the  remains  If  there  had  been 
any  remains." 


With  the  following  committee 
amendment : 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  section  1482  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(e)  When  the  remains  of  a  decedent  cov- 
ered by  section  1481  of  this  tlUe.  whose 
death  occurs  after  January  1.  1961.  are  de- 
termined to  be  nonrecoverable,  the  person 
who  would  have  been  designated  under  sub- 
section (c)  to  direct  disposition  of  the  re- 
mains If  they  had  been  recovered  may  be — 

"(1)  presented  with  a  flag  of  the  United 
States;  however,  If  the  person  designated  by 
subsection  C  Is  other  than  a  parent  of  the 
deceased  member,  a  flag  of  equal  size  may 
also  be  presented  to  the  parents,  and 

"(2)  reimbursed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned tot  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  me- 
morial service. 

However,    the    amount    of    the    reimburse- 
ment shall  be  determined  In  the  manner 


prescribed  In  subsection  (b)  tot  an  Inter- 
ment, but  may  not  be  larger  than  that  au- 
thormed  when  the  United  States  provides 
the  grave  site.  A  claim  for  reimbursement 
under  this  subsection  may  be  aUowed  only 
if  it  is  presented  vrtthln  two  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection,  or  the  date 
of  death,  whichever  Is  later." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
tigreed  to. 

(Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  to- 
day considering  legislation  to  provide 
payment  of  certain  expenses  incident 
to  the  death  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  which  no  remains  are  re- 
covered. 

I  introduced  this  legislation,  H.R 
11876,  in  Jime  of  last  year.  Constituents 
of  mine  had  a  yoimg  son  who  was  plan- 
ning, after  his  service  in  the  Navy,  to 
study  for  the  ministry.  But  fate  ordained 
otherwise.  While  standing  wateh  alone 
in  the  early  hours  of  a  spring  morning 
as  his  ship  steamed  through  the  calm 
Pacific,  he  disappeared.  When  his  ab- 
sence was  noted,  the  ship  was  able  to  re- 
track  in  its  own  wake,  but  no  trace  of  the 
young  man  was  ever  found. 

His  parents  held  a  complete  memorial 
service.  Later,  they  were  as  surprised 
as  I  was  to  learn  that  even  though  this 
son  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  there  was  no  provision  to  reim- 
burse his  family  for  the  costs  of  the  me- 
morial services. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  said 
that  the  failure  to  authorize  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  small  costs  of  memo- 
rial services  is  an  oversight  which  war- 
rants correction.  This  bill  would  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  memorial  services 
from  January  1,  1961.  From  that  date  to 
the  present,  there  have  been  only  630 
cases  where  remains  have  not  been  re- 
covered. In  normal  times,  the  number 
would  be  minimal.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  swivised  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  this  situation,  and  I 
urge  that  all  Members  join  in  support- 
ing this  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  section  1482  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
pajrment  of  certain  expenses  incident  to 
the  death  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  in  which  no  remains  are  recov- 
ered." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING  CIVIL  DEFENSE  EMER- 
GENCY AUTHORITIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  16731) 
to  amend  the  provisions  of  title  m  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.   16731 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congresa  aaaemhled.  That  tec- 
Uon  807  of  the  Fedeml  Clvtl  Defense  Act 
of  I960,  as  amended  (60  U.S.C.  App.  «297), 
ts  further  amended  by  rtrlklng  out.  the  d*t« 
•June  30.  1970"  and  Inserting  In  Ueti  thereof 
the  date    June  30.  1974'. 


-year 


IS 


(Mr.  LENNON  asked  and 
permission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record.* 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker 
pose  of  H.R.  16731  is  to  provld<( 
continuation  of  the  President 
standby  authority  to  deal  with 
of  an  enemy  attack  upon  the 

Under  section  307  of  the 
Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
emergency  powers  would 
June  30,  1970.  Each  4  years 
the  Congress  has  extended 
dent's  power  for  another  4- 
Briefly  stated,   the  power 
President  has  under  this  law 
that   any   Federal    department 
personnel,  materials,  and 
Director  of  Civil  Defense,  for 
the  States,  to  build  emergency 
arrange  for  clearing  debris  and 
repair  utilities,  hospitals 
facilities,  and  all  other 
general  nature  which  would 
sary  in  the  event  of  an 
tual  attack  on  this  country 
I  will  point  out  that  the 
port  includes  all  of  title  HI  of 
eral  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  " 
ed,  and  all  the  powers  of  the 
dxiring  a  civil  defense 
tion  are  set  out  in  detail  in  the 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Armed 
mittee  acted  favorably  upon 
tinanimously   recommended 
favorably  reported.  I,  therefor* 
urge  that  the  House  take 
tiononHH.  16731. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
and  read  i  third  time,  was  rew.  1 
time,  stfid  passed,  and  a  motlor 
aider  was  la  d  on  the  table 
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CERTAIN  LANDS  HELD  Dfr  TRUST 
FOR  WASHOE  TRIBE  OF  [INDIANS, 
ALPINE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 


SUtes 
)f 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill 
to  declare  that  the  United 
trust  for  the  Washoe  Tribe 
certain  lands   in  Alpine 

There  being  no  objection 
r«ad  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.B.  4687 

Be  it  enacttd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejtreaentativei  of  the  Vnitei  States  of 
America  in  Congress  astembled.  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  In  the  foUowlng  descr  bed  pubUc 
domain  land  located  In  Alplie  County, 
CalUomla,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  held 
by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  Washoe 
Tribe  of  Nevada  and  California: 

Township  12  north,  range  19 
Diablo  meridian,  California,  se* 
5,  6.  that  portion  of  lot  7  lying  ii 
west  quarter  southwest  qxiartei 
containing   101.23   acres,   more   (S- 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  of  lines  I  through  11 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Soutl:  east  quarter 
southeast  quarter  of  section  20  and  the 
northeast  quarter  northeast  qu  irter  of  sec- 
tion S9,  an  In  Township   11   Ift^rth,   Range 


engrossed 
the  third 
to  recon- 


R.  4587) 

holds  in 

Indians 

County,  Calif. 

the  Clerk 


30  Ea«t,  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian. 
Alpine  County,  Calif.,  containing  80  acres." 
Page  1,  foUowtng  line  11.  InMrt  a  new  •eo- 
tlon  2  as  foUows: 

••S«c.  2.  The  amount  expended  by  the 
Unlt«d  States  to  acquire  the  land  granted 
by  this  Act,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  ahaU  be  deducted  from  any 
approprUOon  that  is  made  to  satisfy  a  Judg- 
ment by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  In 
Docket  No.  288  in  which  the  Washoe  Tribe 
of  Nevada  and  CalUomla  is  entitled  to  share. 
and  the  amount  deducted  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  miscellaneous  recelpu  of  the  Treas- 
ury." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bUl  •  S. 
759)  to  declare  that  the  United  States 
holds  in  trust  for  the  Washoe  Tribe  of 
Indians  certain  lands  in  Alpine  County, 
Calif. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  biU  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  759 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  of  the 
right.  Utle,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  the  following  described  public  dcanaln 
land  located  In  Alpine  County.  California, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Washoe  Tribe  of  Ne- 
vada and  California: 

Township  11  north,  range  20  east.  Mount 
Diablo  meridian.  California,  section  20,  south- 
east quarter  southeast  quarter  and  section 
29.  northeast  quarter  northeast  quarter,  con- 
taining 80  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine,  in  accordance  with  the 
prov-lsions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  194«  (80  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  eet  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Cooomlsslon. 

AMSNDMKNT  OITERED  BT  MR.  ASPINAIX 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offei- 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


dividual  Indians  that  are  held  In  trust 
for  multiple  heirs  of  the  original  allottee. 
About  20  families  are  living  by  invitation 
on  one  allotment  that  is  owned  by  an 
Indian  tn  fee  simple.  About  20  families 
are  living  on  public  lands.  There  Is  no 
tribal  land  at  Woodfords. 

The  80  acres  of  public  domain  that  will 
be  conveyed  to  the  tribe  by  this  bill  are 
located  4  miles  east  and  1  mile  north  of 
the  Woodfords  Community,  and  are 
needed  by  the  tribe  as  a  land  base  on 
which  to  construct  a  housing  project 
with  financial  assistance  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. In  order  to  qualify  under  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act,  a  project  must  have  a 
limited  property  tax  exemption  and  be 
located  within  the  area  of  a  local  housing 
authority.  The  Washoe  Tribe  has  a  tribal 
housing  authority  for  its  other  commu- 
nities, and  when  a  trust  title  to  the  80 
acres  of  Woodsford  Community  is 
granted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribal 
housing  authority  can  be  extended  to 
include  that  land. 

These  Indians  have  hved  in  Alpine 
County  for  generations  and  &re  reluctant 
to  move.  Their  living  conditions  are  de- 
ploiBble.  They  have  inadequate  housing, 
contaminated  water,  and  inadequate 
waste  disposal  facilities. 

The  proposed  housing  development  is 
expected  to  meet  HUD  standards  and  to 
comply  with  county  code  requirements. 
The  land  is  now  in  a  tax-exempt  status, 
and  the  county  board  of  supervisors  has 
endorsed  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
California  Legislature  has  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  16  memorialized  the 
United  SUtes  to  enact  legislation  of  this 
kind.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  bill  as 
amended. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  require  no 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds,  and  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  for  acquiruig 
the  land  conveyed  will  be  recouped  from 
the  judgment  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion Docket  No.  288. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4587)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


»st. 


Mount 

section  36.  lots 

the  north- 

and  lot  9, 

lefis. 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall: 
Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  759  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  HJl.  4587  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  HJl.  4587  is  to  convey  to  the 
Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  California 
a  trust  title  to  80  acres  of  public  domain. 

The  Washoe  Tribe  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 1.200  members  located  in  four 
communiUes  in  Nevada  and  California. 
One  of  them  is  the  Woodfords  Commu- 
nity in  California.  This  community  con- 
sists of  about  250  Indian  members  of  the 
tribe.  About  10  families  aie  "squatting" 
on  four  public  domain  allotments  to  in- 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  APPRO- 
PRIATED TO  PAY  JUDGMENTS 
IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
SIOUX  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  14984  > 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  judgments  in  favor, 
of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  dockets  num- 
bered 142,  359-363.  and  for  other  pur- 

poses.  .      --.,    1, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CierK 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  14904 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UnUed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  June  19, 
1968  (82  Stat.  239) ,  to  pay  compromise  Judg- 
ments to  the  Steseton  and  Waiipeton  Tribes 
of  Sioux  Indians,  and  the  Medawakanton 
and  Wahpakoota  Tribe*  <*  Sioux  Indians  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered. 
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142  359.  360.  361,  862.  and  363,  together  with 
interest  thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney 
fees  and  litigation  expenses  and  the  costs  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  distributed  as  provided  In  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  direct  descendants  of  Medawa- 
kanton and  Wahpakoota  Tribes  now  residing 
in    organized    groups    at    Flandreau.    South 
Dakota,  known  as  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux 
Tribe,  Niobrara.  Nebraska,  knovra  as  the  San- 
tee sloux  Tribe  of  the  Sioux  Nation  of  the 
State     of     Nebraska.     Morton.     Minnesota, 
known  as  Lower  Sioux  Community,  Welch, 
MlnnesoU,  known  as  Prairie  Island  Indian 
Community.   The   above   named   tribes   and 
communities    shall    prepare    rolls    of    their 
members  with  available  records  and  rolls  at 
the  local  agency  and  area  offices.  AppUcaUons 
for  enrollment  must  be  filed  with  each  group 
named  In  this  section  and  such  rolls  shall  be 
subject  to  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The    Secretary's  determination  on 
all  appUcatlons  for  enrollment  shaU  be  final. 
Sec   3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare  (a)  a  roll  of  persons  of  Slsseton  and 
Wahpeton    Mississippi    Sloux    Indian    blood 
born  on  or  prior  to  and  living  on  the  date 
of  this  Act  whose  name  or  the  name  of  a 
lineal   ancestor  appears  on  the  official   ap- 
proved current  rolls  of  the  Devils  Lake  Sloux 
Tribe   of   North   DakoU,    the   Slsseton   and 
Wahpeton  Sloux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  and 
the  Upper  Sloux  Indian  Community  of  Min- 
nesota, of  the  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Band 
of  Sloux  Indians,  and  (b)   a  roll  of  persons 
of  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Mississippi  Sioux 
Indian  blood  born  on  or  prior  to  and  living 
on  the  date  of  thU  Act  whose  name  or  the 
name  of  a  lineal  ancestor   appears  on  the 
1909  Annuity  Payroll  of  members  of  theAs- 
slnlbolne   and    Sloux  Tribes   of   Port    Peck, 
Montana.  Applications  for  enrollment  must 
be  filed  with  the  Area  Director.  Bureau  of  In- 
dlan  Affairs,  Aberdeen.  South  Dakota.  In  the 
manner   and   within   the   time   Umlts   pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  that  purpose. 
The  SecreUry-8  determination  on  all  appli- 
cations for  enrollment  shall  be  final.  No  per- 
son shall  be  eligible  to  be  enrolled  und^ 
this  section  who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
SUtes.  ^  „ 

SEC  4  Any  person  qualifying  for  enroll- 
ment with  more  than  one  of  the  named  In- 
dian groups  shall  elect  the  group  with  which 
he  shaU  be  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of  this 

Act. 

Sec   B.  After  deducting  the  amounts  au- 
thorized in  section  1  of  this  Act,  from  funds 
derived  from  the  Judgment  awarded  in  In- 
dlan  Claims  Commission  dockets  ntimbered 
360     361.    862,    363,    and    one-half    of    the 
amount  remaUiing  from  docket  numbered 
359,  the  balance,  plus  accrued  Interest,  shall 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  roll  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act.  An 
amount    equivalent    to    the    proportionate 
shares  of  those  persons  who  are  members  of 
the  Flandreau  Santee  Sloux  Tribe  of  South 
Dakota,  the  Santee  Sloux  Tribe  of  the  Sloux 
Nation  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  Lower 
Sloux  Indian  (Community  In  Minnesota,  and 
the  Prairie  Island  Indian  Community  In  Min- 
nesota, shall  be  placed   on   deposit   In  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
respective  tribes  and  60  per  centum  of  such 
funds  shall  be  distributed  per  capita  to  those 
tribal  members  listed  on  the  rolls  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  re- 
mainder may  be  advanced,  deposited,  expend- 
ed. Invested,  or  reinvested  for  any  purposes 
designated  by  the  respective  tribal  governing 
bodies  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:   Provided,  however.  That  none  of 
the  funds  may  be  paid  per  caplU  to  any 
person  other  than  persons  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  the  roll  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
a  of  this  Act  The  shares  of  enrollees  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Ulbal  groups  named  in 
this  section  shall  be  paid  to  them  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  this  Act,  provided 


they  are  not  on  rolls  of  other  tribes  not 
directly  concerned. 

SEC  6.  After  deducting  the  amotmts  au- 
thorized m  section  1  of  this  Act.  from  funds 
derived  from  the  Judgment  awarded  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
142  and  one  half  of  the  amount  remaining 
from  docket  numbered  359,  the  balance,  plus 
accrued  Interest,  shall  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  the  roll  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  this  Act.  An  amount  equivalent  to  the 
proportionate  shares  of  those  persons  who 
are  members  of  the  Devils  Lake  Sloux  Tribe, 
Port  Totten,  North  Dakota,  the  Slsseton  and 
Wahpeton  Sloux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Asslnlbolne   and   Sloux   Tribes   of   the   Port 
Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Montana,  and  the 
Upper  Sloux  IndlSn  Community  in  Minne- 
sota, ShaU  be  placed  on  deposit  In  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  respec- 
tive tribes  and  70  per  centum  of  such  funds 
shall    be   distributed    per    capita    to    those 
tribal  members  listed  on  the  rolls  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act.  The  remain- 
der may  be  advanced,  deposited,  expended, 
invested,  or  reinvested  for  any  purposes  des- 
ignated by  the  respective  tribal  governing 
bodies  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:    Provided,  however.  That  none  of 
these  funds  may  be  paid  per  capita  to  any 
person  other  than  persons  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  the  roU  prepared  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  the  Asslnl- 
bolne and  Sloux  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  In- 
dian  Reservation.   Montana,  the  Port   Peck 
Slsseton  Wahpeton  Sloux  Council  shall  act 
as  the  governing  body  in  determining  the 
distribution  of  funds  allotted  for  program- 
ing purposes. 

Sec.  7.  Sums  payable  to  enrollees  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  who  are  under  a  legal 
disability  shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with 
such  procedures,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior determines  appropriate  to  protect  the 
best  interest  of  such  persons,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
tribes  named  in  sections  6  and  6  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  8.  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may 
be  distributed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State 
Income  tax  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
Hen,  debt,  or  attorney  fees  except  delinquent 
debts  owed  by  the  tribes  to  the  United  States 
or  owed  by  individual  Indians  to  the  tribes, 
or  the  United  States. 


Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  deadlines. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  beginning  on  line  3,  strike  out  all 
after  the  enactUig  clause  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Act 
of  June  19,  1968  (82  Stat.  239) .  to  pay  com- 
promise Judgments  to  the  Slsseton  and 
Wahpeton  Tribes  of  Sloux  Indians,  and  the 
Medawakanton  and  Wahpakoota  Tribes  of 
Sioux  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  numbered  142,  369,  360,  361,  362.  and 
363.  together  with  interest  thereon,  after 
payment  of  attorney  fees  and  lltlgaUon  ex- 
penses and  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  shall  be  distributed  as 
provided  In  this  Act. 

'Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Flandreau  Santee  Sloux 
Tribe  at  Flandreau,  South  Dakota,  the 
Santee  Sloux  Tribe  of  the  Sloux  Nation  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  Lower  Sloux  In- 
dian Community  at  Morton,  Minnesota,  the 
Prairie  Island  Indian  Community  at  Welch, 
Minnesota,  and  the  Shakopee  Medwakanton 
Sloux  Community  of  Minnesota  shall  pre- 
pare roUs  of  their  members  who  are  lineal 
descendanU  of  the  Medwakanton  and  Wah- 
pakoota Tribes,  and  who  were  bom  on  or 


prior  to  and  are  Uvlng  on  the  date  of  this 
Act  tislng  available  records  and  rolls  at  the 
local  agency  and  area  offices.  Applications  for 
enrollment  must  be  filed  with  each  group 
named  in  this  section  and  such  rolls  shall 
be  subject  to  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  Secretary's  determination 
on  all  applications  for  enrollment  shall  be 
final.  ^  „ 

"(b).  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare  a  roU  of  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  Medavpakantan  and  Wahpakoota  Tribes 
who  were  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  are  living 
on  the  date  of  this  Act  whose  names  or  the 
name  of  a  lineal  ancestor  appears  on  any 
avaUable  records  and  rolls  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary,  and  who  are  not  members  of  any 
of  the  organized  groups  listed  in  subsection 
(a)  Applications  for  enrollment  must  be  filed 
with  the  Area  Director.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota.  The  Secre- 
tary's determination  on  all  applications  for 
enrollment  shall  be  final. 

•Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Devils  Lake  Sloux  Tribe  of 
North  Dakota,  the  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton 
Sloux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  and  the  Upper 
Sioux  Indian  Community  of  Minnesota  shall 
prepare  roUs  of  their  members  who  are  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton 
Mississippi  Sloux  Tribe  and  who  were  bom 
on  or  prior  to  and  are  Uvmg  on  the  date  of 
this  Act.  using  available  records  and  rolls  at 
the  local  agency  and  area  offices.  Applica- 
tions for  enrollment  must  be  filed  with  each 
group  named  in  this  section  and  such  rolls 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary's  determina- 
tion on  all  applications  for  enroUment  shall 
be  final. 

"(b).  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare  a  roU  of  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Mississippi  Sloux 
Tribe  who  were  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  are 
living  on  the  date  of  this  Act  whose  names  or 
the  name  of  a  lineal  ancestor  appears  on  any 
available  records  and  rolls  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary,  including  the  1909  Annuity  Pay- 
roll of  members  of  the  Asslnlbolne  and  Sloux 
Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Mon- 
tana, and  who  are  not  members  of  any  of  the 
organized  grou^.s  listed  in  subsection  (a). 
Applications  for  enrollment  must  be  filed 
with  the  Area  Director,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota.  The  Secre- 
tary's determination  on  all  applications  for 
enrollment  shall  be  final. 

"Sec.  4.  No  person  shaU  be  eligible  to  be 
enroUed  under  sections  2  or  3  who  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"SEC.  5.  Any  person  qualifying  for  enroU- 
ment with  more  than  one  of  the  named 
Indian  groups  ebaXi  elect  the  group  with 
which  he  shall  be  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

"Sec.  6.  After  deducUng  the  amounU  au- 
thorized in  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  funds 
derived  from  the  Judgment  awarded  In  In- 
dian Claims  Cocnmlaslon  dockets  numbered 
360,  361,  362,  363,  and  one- half  of  the  amount 
awarded  in  docket  numbered  359,  plus  ac- 
crued Interest,  shaU  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  the  rolls  prepared  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.  An  amount  equivalent  to 
the  proporUonate  shares  o*  those  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  Flandreau  Santee 
Sloux  Tribe,  the  Santee  Sloux  Tribe  of  the 
Sloux  Nation  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the 
Lower  Sloux  Indian  Community,  the  Prairie 
Island  Indian  Community,  and  the  Shako- 
pee  Medawakauton  Sloux  Community,  and 
who  reside  on  their  respective  reservations, 
shall  be  placed  on  deposit  In  the  UiUted 
States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  respec- 
tive groups.  Sixty  per  centum  of  such  funds 
shaU  be  distributed  per  capita  to  such  tribal 
members,  and  the  remainder  may  be  ad- 
vanced, deposited,  expended.  Invested,  or  re- 
Invested  for  any  purpose  designated  by  the 
respective  tribal  governing  bodies  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secret* ry  of  the  Interior:  Pro- 
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vided.  That  none  of  the  funds  may 
per  capita  to  any  person  whose 
not  appear  on  the  roll  prepared  : 
subsecUon  2(a)    of  this  Act.  The 
non-resident  members  of  such  _ 
the  shares  of  enrollees  who  are  not 
of  such  groups  shall  be  paid  to  theid 
oordance  with  the  terms  of  this  Aci 

■Sec.  7.  After  deducting  the 
thorized  in  section  1  of  this  Act 
derived  from  the  Judgment  awarde  I 
dlan   Claims   Commission  docket   -  • 
142   and   the   one-half   remaining 
amount  awarded  in  docket  ni 
plus  accrued  interest,  shall  be 
on  the  basis  of  the  rolls  prepared 
to  section  3  of  this  Act.  An  amount 
lent  to  the  proportionate  shares  of 
sons   who  are  menibers  of   the  E 
Sioux  Tribe  of  North  Dakota,  the 
and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  South 
the  Upper  Sioux  Indian  Community 
nesota,  and  the  Asslnlbolne  and  Sio^x 
of  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Reservat 
tana,  and  who  reside  on  their  resp 
ervatlons,  shall  be  placed  on  depos  t 
United  States  Treasury  to  the  cred  t 
respective    groups.    Seventy    per 
such  funds  shall  be  distributed 
to  such  tribal  members,  and  the 
may  be  advanced,  deposited 
vested,  or  reinvested  for  any 
nated   by   the   respective   tribal 
bodies  and  approved  by  the  Secreta  7 
Interior:  Provided,  That  none  of  "    " 
may  be  paid  per  capita  to  any  . 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  roll 
pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  this  Ac  . 
the  case  of  the  Assinlbolne  and  Sloi  i 
of  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Reservation 
tana,     the     Port     Peck    Slsseton 
Sioux  Council  shall  act  as  the  _ 
In  determining  the  distribution  of 
lotted  for  jx-ograming  purposes, 
of  non-resident  members  of  such  _ 
the  shares  of  enrollees  who  are  not 
of  such  groups  shall  be  paid  to 
oordance  with  the  terms  of  this 

•'Sec.  8.  Suma  payable  to  enrolleei 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than 
one  years  of  age  or  who  are  under 
disability  shall  be  paid  in  ac 
such  procedures,  including  the 
of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
termines  appropriate  to  protect  the 
terest  of  such  persons,  after  consld 
recommendations    of    the    governii^ 
of  the  groups  involved. 

'Sec  9.  The  funds  distributed 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
Pederal  or  State  income  tax. 

"Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  the 
authorized   to   prescribe  rules   an< 
tlons  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
Including  the  establishment  of  " 


be  paid 

does 

pursuant  to 

s^iares  of 

and 

^embers 

in  ac- 


expei  ded 
purpose 


the 
pers<  in 


'  govern  ing 


Tie 
grjups  i 


consld  sring 


The  committee  amendment  wa  s  agreed 


IndiiBs 
Sisset<  in 


to. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  \*is  given 
permission  to  extend  his  renjarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker 
pose  of  HR.  14984  is  to  authorize 
distribution   and   use    of   sever 
Claims  Commission  judgments 
of  the  Mississippi  Sioux 
Judgments  in  favor  of  the 
peton  Bands  of  the  Mississippi 
taled    $5,874,039.50.    The 
favor  of  the  Medawakanton-Wal^pakoota 
Bands  totaled  $6,375,960.50. 

The  money  to  pay  the  judgnients  has 
been  appropriated,  but  it  canno  ;  be  used 
until  authorizing  legislation  is  enacted. 

The  judgments  were  in  favoi  of  abo- 
riginal bands  that  do  not  exist  t<  day,  and 
there  is  no  modern  tribal  entity  that  can 
be  said  to  be  the  successor  of  the  aborigi- 
nal bands.  The  bill,  therefore,  provides 
that  the  money  will  be  distribute  td  on  the 
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basis  of  rolls  to  be  prepared  or  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  living  descendants 
of  the  aboriginal  bands. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  one-half  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Sisseton-Wah- 
peton  Bands  are  residing  on  the  Devils 
Lake  Reservation.  N.  E>ak.,  the  Slsseton 
Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  the  Port  Peck  Res- 
ervation, Mont.,  and  the  Upper  Sioux 
Commimity.  Minn.  The  rest  of  the  de- 
scendants are  scattered. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  one-sixth  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Medawakanton- 
Wahpakoota  Bands  are  residing  on  the 
Flandreau  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  the  San- 
tee  Reservation,  Nebr..  the  Lower  Sioux 
Community.  Minn.,  the  Prairie  Island 
Commimity,  Minn.,  and  the  Shakopee 
Community,  Minn,  The  .remaining  de- 
scendants are  scattered. 

After  the  descendancy  rolls  have  been 
prepared,  the  bill  requires  the  unex- 
pended balances  of  the  judgments,  plus 
accrued  interest,  to  be  apportioned 
equally  among  the  persons  whose  names 
appear  on  the  rolls.  Enrolled  descendants 
of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Bands  who 
are  members  of  the  Devils  Lake,  Sis- 
seton-Wahpeton, Upper  Sioux,  and 
Fort  Peck  tribes  and  who  are  resid- 
ing on  their  respective  reservations 
will  receive  70  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
portioned to  them  per  capita,  and  the 
remaining  30  percent  will  be  paid  to  their 
respective  tribes  to  be  used  for  tribal  pro- 
grams. Enrollees  who  are  not  residing  on 
the  reservations  named  will  receive  100 
percent  of  the  amount  apportioned  to 
them  per  capita.  Any  part  of  the  30  per- 
cent paid  to  the  tribes  for  tribal  purposes, 
however,  may  also  be  distributed  per  cap- 
ita if  the  tribes  wish  to  do  so  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  approves. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  same  distribu- 
tion to  enrolled  descendants  of  the  Meda- 
wakanton-Wahpakoota  Bands,  except 
that  the  percentages  are  60  to  40  per- 
cent rather  than  70  to  30  percent,  and 
the  tribal  groups  involved  are  the  Flan- 
dreau Santee  Sioux,  S.  Dak.,  the  Santee 
Sioux,  Nebr.,  the  Lower  Sioux.  Minn.,  the 
Prairie  Island  Community.  Minn.,  and 
the  Shakopee  Community.  Minn. 

The  fimds  paid  to  the  nine  modem 
tribes  or  groups  may  be  used  for  any 
purpose  that  is  authorized  by  the  tribe 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Although  restrictive  language 
has  not  been  included  in  the  bill,  the 
committee  has  requested  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  carefully  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  program- 
ing the  use  of  some  of  these  funds  for 
educational  purposes.  The  educational 
needs  of  the  Indians  should  have  a  high 
priority  when  program  plans  are  made. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REPEAL  OF  ACT  OF  AUGUST  25.  1959. 
RESPECTING  FINAL  DISPOSITION 
OP  THE  AFFAIRS  OP  THE  CHOC- 
TAW TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15866) 
to  repeal  the  act  of  August  25.  1959,  with 
respect  to  the  final  disposition  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe. 


There  being  no  'Objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  15866 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  August  25,  1959  (73  Stat.  420) .  as  amended. 
Is  repealed. 

Sec  2.  Repeal  of  the  Act  of  August  25. 
1959,  shall  not  be  construed  to  abrogate.  Im- 
pair, annul,  or  otherwise  affect  any  right  or 
interest  which  may  have  vested  under  the 
provisions  of  said  Act  nor  shall  repeal  affect 
any  legal  action  pending  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  following  line  4,  add  a  new  section 
2  as  follows : 

•Sec.  2.  Repeal  of  the  Act  of  August  25. 
1959,  shall  not  be  construed  to  abrogate.  Im- 
pair, annul  or  otherwise  affect  any  right  or 
Interest  which  may  have  vested  under  the 
provisions  of  said  Act  nor  shall  repeal  affect 
any  legal  action  pending  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  15866  is  to  repeal  a 
1959  statute  which  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  complete  the 
action  authorized  by  a  1906  statute  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  final 
disposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  1959  statute  directed  the  Secre- 
tary to  complete  this  action  by  dispos- 
ing of  the  few  remaining  tribal  assets; 
and  by  conveying  to  a  tribal  corporation 
organized  imder  State  law  any  tribal 
assets  which  the  tribe  wants  to  retain. 
A  per  capita  distribution  of  any  tribal 
funds  was  already  authorized  by  the 
1906  act. 

The  1959  statute  did  not  affect  the 
trust  status  of  lands  allotted  to  Individ- 
ual members  of  the  tribe,  but  it  did  pro- 
vide for  a  termination  of  all  special  re- 
lationships between  the  United  States 
and  the  tribe  as  a  governmental  entity. 

Numerous  problems  arose  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  1959  statute, 
which  directed  that  the  statute  should 
be  fully  executed  within  3  years  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  This  time 
requirement  was  extended  by  Congress 
three  times  to  the  present  date  of  August 
25,  1970. 

The  problems  encountered  revolved 
principally  around  clearing  land  titles 
and  finding  able  and  willing  buyers  for 
the  tribal  land.<=.  In  addition  some  Ped- 
eral programs  initiated  during  recent 
years  require  continued  Pederal  recogni- 
tion of  the  tribal  entity  in  order  for  the 
tribe  to  participate.  Finally,  there  has 
been  a  change  of  sentiment  within  the 
tribe  and  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  regarding  the  wisdom  of  tenni- 
nating  all  special  relationships  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  tribe. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  is  Justified,  the 
committee  believes,  on  the  grounds  that, 
first,  it  has  been  difficult  to  clear  title 
to  tribal  lands  and  dispose  of  them,  sec- 
ond, there  is  no  need  to  proceed  with  the 
process  rapidly,  third,  dissolution  of  the 
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tribal  government  at  this  time  is  not 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  any 
cunent  Federal  policy,  fourth,  retention 
of  the  tribal  government  is  desired  by 
the  vidians  and  will  facilitate  participa- 
tion in  some  Federal  programs,  fifUi,  if 
the  1959  statute  were  not  repealed  it 
would  need  to  be  amended  in  some  par- 
ticulars, and  sixth,  repeal  of  the  1959 
statute  will  contribute  to  the  economic 
betterment  of  the  tribe  and  its  members. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  it  wUl  not  regard  the  enactment  of 
this  bill,  before  the  terminaUon  of  the 
Choctaw  tribal  government  is  an  ac- 
complished fact,  as  any  precedent  for  re- 
establishing a  tribal  government  that  has 
already  been  terminated. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  PREPARATION  OF 
ROLL  OF  PERSONS  WHOSE  LINEAL 
ANCESTORS  WERE  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  OF 
WEAS.  PIANKASHAWS.  PEORIAS, 
AND  KASKASKIAS.  AND  DISPOSI- 
TION OP  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  885)  to 
authorize  the  preparation  of  a  roll  of 
persons  whose  lineal  ancestors  were 
members  of  the  confederated  tribes  of 
Weas.  Piankashaws,  Peorias,  and  Kaska- 
skias.  merged  under  the  treaty  of  May  30, 
1854  (10  Stat.  1082),  and  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  judgment  in  Indian  Claims  Cora- 
mission  dockets  numbered  314,  amended, 
314-E  and  65,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  885 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare  a 
roU  of  all  persons  who  meet  the  following 
requlrernents:  (1)  they  were  bom  on  or  prior 
to  and  were  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act; 
(2)  their  names  or  the  name  of  a  lineal  an- 
cestor from  whom  they  claim  eligibility  ap- 
pears on  (a)  the  final  roll  of  the  Peoria  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  August  2.  1956  (70  Stat.  937) ,  or  (b)  the 
January  1.  1937.  census  of  the  Peoria  Tribe, 
or  (C)  the  1920  census  of  the  Peoria  Tribe,  or 
(d )  the  Indian  or  Citizen  Class  lists  pursuant 
to  the  Treaty  of  February  23.  1887  (15  SUt. 
620),  or  (e)  the  Schedule  of  Persona  or 
Families  composing  the  United  Tribes  of 
Weas.  Piankashaws,  Peorias,  and  Kaskasklas, 
annexed  to  the  Treaty  of  May  30.  1854. 

(b)  Applications  for  enrollment  must  be 
filed  vrith  the  area  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  In 
the  manner  and  within  the  time  limits  pre- 
scribed for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  determination  of  the 
Secretary  regarding  the  ellglblUty  of  an  ap- 
plicant shall  be  final. 

Sec  2.  After  the  deduction  of  attorneys' 
fees  and  expenses  and  the  administrative 
costs  Involved  In  the  prepeutitlon  of  the  roU 
and  the  distribution  of  the  Individual  shapes, 
the  remaining  funds  on  deposit  in  the 
United  SUtes  Treastiry  to  the  credit  of  the 
Peoria  Tribe  on  behalf  of  the  Wea  NaUon 
that  were  appropriated  by  the  Acts  of  May 
13  1968  (80  Stat.  141,  160),  and  June  19. 
1968  (82  Stat.  239).  In  satisfaction  of  Judg- 
ments that  were  obtained  by  the  Peorta  Trib« 


on  behalf  of  the  Wea  Nation  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered  314. 
amended,  and  314-E,  respecUvely,  and  the 
funds  to  the  credit  of  the  Peoria  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  on  behaU  of  the  Wea,  Plankashaw, 
Peoria  and  Kaekaskia  Nations  that  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  Act  of  July  22.  1969  (83 
Stat  49.  62),  In  satisfaction  of  a  Judgment 
m  docket  numbered  65.  shaU  be  disposed 
of  In  the  following  manner:  The  Secretary 
shaU  pay  $3,000  of  such  fund§,to  the  Peoria 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  for  Improvement  and 
maintenance  of  the  Peoria  Indian  Cemetery 
located  approximately  ten  miles  northeast 
of  Miami,  Oklahoma,  and  shaU  distribute 
the  balance  of  such  funds  In  equal  shares 
to  those  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the 
roll  prepared  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this 

Act. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU 
distribute  a  share  payable  to  a  living  enrollee 
directly  to  such  enrollee  and  the  Secretary 
shsai  distribute  a  per  capita  share  of  a  de- 
ceased enrollee  directly  to  his  heirs  or  lega- 
tees upon  proof  of  death  and  Inheritance 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  whose  findings 
upon  such  proof  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. 

(b)  A  share  payable  to  a  person  under 
twenjty-one  years  of  age  or  to  a  person  un- 
der legal  dlsablUty  shall  be  paid  In  accord- 
ance with  such  procedures,  Including  the 
establishment  of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  adequately  protect  the  best 
Interest  of  such  person. 

Sec  4.  Funds  that  may  hereafter  be  de- 
posited In  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  Peoria  Tribe  on  behaU  of  the 
Wea,  Kaskaskla,  Plankashaw,  or  Peoria  Na- 
tion, to  pay  any  Judgment  arising  out  of  pro- 
ceedings presently  pending  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  in  dockets  numbered  99, 
289.  313,  314-A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  338  and  the 
Interest  accrued  thereon,  after  payment  of 
attorneys'  fees  and  expenses  and  all  costs  In- 
cident to  bringing  the  roll  current  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section  and  distributing  the 
shares,  shall  be  distributed  on  a  per  capita 
basis  m  accordance  vrtth  section  3  of  this 
Act  to  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the 
roll  prepared  under  section  1,  after  the  roll 
has  been  brought  current  to  the  date  the 
funds  are  appropriated  by  adding  names  of 
persons  to  the  roll  who  were  born  after  the 
date  of  this  Act,  but  on  or  prior  to  and  living 
on  the  date  the  funds  are  appropriated,  and 
by  deleting  names  of  enrollees  who  died  be- 
tween the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  the 
date  the  funds  are  appropriated. 

Sec  5.  The  funds  distributed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  not  be  subject  to 
the  Pederal  or  State  Income  taxes. 

Sec  6.  All  claims  for  per  caplU  shares, 
whether  by  a  living  enrollee  or  by  the  heirs 
or  legatees  of  a  deceased  enrollee,  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Area  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  not 
later  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act.  Thereafter,  all  claims  and 
the  right  to  file  the  same  shall  be  forever 
barred  and  the  unclaimed  shares,  along  with 
unexpended  tribal  and  Judgment  funds  ap- 
propriated for  tribal  roll  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution, shall  revert  to  the  Peoria  Tribe. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rtUes  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 


•SEC.  6.  AU  claims  tor  per  capita  shares, 
whether  by  a  Uvlng  enrollee  or  by  the  heirs 
or  legatees  of  a  deceased  enrollee,  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Area  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  not 
later  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act.  Thereafter,  all  claims  and 
the  right  to  file  the  same  shall  be  forever 
barred  and  the  unclaimed  shares,  along  with 
unexpended  tribal  and  Judgment  funds  ap- 
propriated for  tribal  roll  preparation  and 
distribution,  shaU  revert  to  the  Peoria 
Tribe." 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.)  If 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  €fie  pur- 
pose of  S.  885  is  to  provide  for  a  per 
capita  distribution  of  three  judgments 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  total- 
ing $2,049,273  that  have  been  recovered 
on  behalf  of  Indian  groups  that  were 
merged  imder  an  1854  treaty  amd  called 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Weas,  Pian- 
kashaws, Peorias,  and  Kaskasklas.  The 
distribution  will  be  on  the  basis  of  a  roll 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  showing  the  descendants  of  the 
1854  group.  Before  making  the  distribu- 
tion, $3,000  will  be  paid  to  the  Peoria 
Tribe  for  the  maintenance  of  a  tribal 
cemetery. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  per  capita 
distribution,  on  the  basis  of  an  updated 
roll,  of  any  judgments  that  may  be  re- 
covered by  this  same  group  in  seven 
claims  cases  that  are  still  pending. 

Appropriations  to  pay  the  three  judg- 
ments have  been  made,  but  the  money 
may  not  be  used  until  authorizing  legis- 
lation is  enacted.  This  bill  will  provide 
that  authorization. 

There  is  no  present-day  tribe  that  is 
the  full  and  complete  successor  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Weas.  Pianka- 
shaws, Peorias,  and  Kaskasklas,  and  the 
Peoria  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  is  one  over 
which  Pederal  supervision  has  been  ter- 
minated. The  judgment  funds  should 
therefore  be  distributed  equally  among 
the  lineal  descendants  of  Confederated 
Tribes  who  are  now  living,  and  the  bill 
so  provides.  When  the  other  pending 
claims  cases  of  these  Indians  are  com- 
pleted, any  judgments  rendered  will  be 
distributed  in  the  same  manner,  but  on 
the  basis  of  an  updated  descendancy  roll. 
Any  per  capita  share  that  is  not 
claimed  within  3  years  from  the  date  the 
bill  is  enacted,  and  any  imused  funds 
that  were  reserved  for  the  preparation  of 
the  roll,  will  escheat  to  the  Peoria  Tribe. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

FURTHER  EXTENDING  PERIOD  OF 
RESTRICTIONS  ON  LANDS  OP 
QUAPAW  INDIANS,  OKLAHOMA 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3,  line  11,  strike  out  "funds."  and 
insert  "funds  In  equal  shares  to  those  per- 
sons whose  names  appear  on  the  roll  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act." 

Page  3,  line  23.  strike  out  "persons."  and 
Insert  "person." 

Page  4,  foUowtng  line  20,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion 6  as  follows,  and  rentunber  the  succeed- 
ing section  "Section  7.": 


The  aerk  called  the  bill  (S.  887)  to 
further  extend  the  period  of  restrictions 
on  lands  of  the  Quapaw  Indians,  Okla- 
homst,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  887 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  th« 
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existing    restrictions,    tax 
limitations   affecting   lands  of   Quajpaw 
dlans  in  Oklahoma  that  were 
March  3.  1971.  by  the  Act  of  July 
(53  Stat.   1127).  are  hereby 
further  period  of  twenty-five  years 
date  on  which  such  restrictions.  ' 
tions,   and  limitations  would  ot 
plre. 

«Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  wis  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remark  >  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  » 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pose  of  S.  887  is  to  extend  for 
tlie  existing  restrictions,  tax  exe;  nptions, 
and  limitations  on  Quapaw  Indiiin  lands 
in  Oklahoma.  These  restrictions  will  ex- 
pire on  March  3.  1971,  unle.ss  (xtended 
by  statute. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  ?9  allot- 
ments, comprising  almost  12.5(0  acres, 
held  wholly  or  partially  in  a  restricted 
fee  status.  The  Quapaw  Indians  have 
lead  and  zinc  leases,  but  no  oil  and  gas 
leases.  More  than  6.500  acres  aie  under 
permit.  Several  small  towns  ar«  located 
on  Quapaw  lands,  and  many  of  these 
permits  cover  town  lots.  The  Biueau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  had  problems  collect- 
ing rents  and  expresses  a  doubt  that  the 
residents  would  pay  rent  to  ths  Indian 
owners  if  the  lands  become  imr<  stricted. 
The  Indians  would  probably  losi  (  control 
of  the  land. 

The  Department  of  the  Inttrior  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  there  is  a  def- 
inite need  to  continue  superviiiion  and 
administration  of  the  mineral  lejases  and 
the  town  lots.  Although  the  Debartment 
recommended  substitute  languai  se  which 
would  have  extended  the  period  of  re- 
strictions for  an  indefinite  time, 
as  enacted  by  the  Senate  retain ; 
year  provision.  The  committee 
in  that  action.  The  Congress,  rat  her  than 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  si  ould  de- 
cide whether  an  extension  beyond  25 
years  is  needed. 

No  additional  Federal  expenditure  will 
result  from  the  enactment  of  tliis  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  psissed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wap  laid  on 
the  table. 
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the  25- 
concurs 


LAND  USE  IN  MILWAUKEE  QOUNTY, 
WIS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.U.  16496) 
to  authorize  certain  uses  to  be  n  ade  with 
respect  to  lands  previously  corveyed  to 
Milwaukee  Coimty,  Wis.,  by  th^  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs 

There  being  no  objection.  t>ie  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R    16496 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "^at 
withstanding  any  provision  of 
titled,  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
tor   of   Veterans'   Affairs   to   conviy 
lands   and   to   lease  certain   other 
Milwaulcee     County.     Wisconsin", 
September  1.  1949  (63  Stat.  683). 
entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the 
trator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convfey 
property  to  Milwaukee  County.  W 
approved  August  27.   1954   (68 

(1)   Milwaukee  County.  Wiscon*n 
thorlsed  to  lease  all  or  any  part  o 
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House  of 
States    of 
not- 
thfe  Act  en- 
A4mlnlstra- 
certain 
lands   to 
approved 
the  Act 
Adminis- 
certaln 
isconsin", 
866)  — 
is  au- 
the  land 


conveyed  to  it  pursuant  to  such  Acts  sub- 
Jec*  to  the  following  conditions — 

(A)  such  land  or  part  thereof  may  be 
leased  by  Milwaukee  County  only  to  a  non- 
profit corporation,  which  corporation  shall 
construct  and  equip  on  such  land  structures, 
facilities,  and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments useful  for  either  public  recreational 
piu-poses.  general  civic  purposes,  or  both  such 
purposes:  and 

(B)  after  completion  of  the  Improvements 
specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  above,  such 
lands  or  parts  thereof  shall  be  leased  back 
to  Milwaukee  County. 

(2)  No  action  or  use  of  any  kind  made 
with  respect  to  the  lands  leased  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1»  above,  whether  made  by  Mil- 
waukee County  or  the  nonprofit  corporation 
concerned,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  grounds 
for  the  reversion  to  the  United  States  of  the 
title  to  the  lands  conveyed  to  Milwaukee 
County  pursuant  to  such  Acts. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  Issue  such  written  Instruments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  conveyances 
made  to  Milwaukee  County.  Wisconsin,  on 
January  11.  1950.  and  April  19.  1955.  pursu- 
ant to  the  Acts  referred  to  in  the  first  sec- 
lion  of  this  Act,  into  conformity  with  such 
first  section. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  13,  strike  out  down  to  and 
including  the  comma  on  line  16  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(2)  Neither 
the  leasing  of  the  lands  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  above  nor  the  use  thereof  for 
public  recreational  or  general  civic  purposes". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  proposes  that  Milwaukee  County, 
Wis.,  be  authorized  to  lease  to  a  non- 
profit corporation  for  Improvement  for 
recreational  or  civic  purposes  land  pre- 
viously conveyed  to  the  county.  After 
such  improvement  the  land  would  be 
leased  back  to  the  county.  No  use  or  ac- 
tion would  be  grounds  for  reversion  of 
title  to  the  United  States. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
and  center  at  Wood,  Wis.,  was  estab- 
lished in  1867  as  a  national  home  for 
disabled  volunteer  soldiers.  Subsequently, 
by  an  Executive  order  in  1930.  this  home 
and  other  agencies  were  consolidated  and 
transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. As  presently  operating,  a  center 
exists  comprising  1,080  hospital  beds,  132 
nursing  beds,  1,150  domiciliary  beds,  and 
100  restoration  beds. 

Under  Public  Law  81-281  the  Veterans' 
AdministraticMi  conveyed  to  the  county 
of  Milwaukee  two  parcels  of  land  con- 
taining approximately  101.5  acres  and 
then  leased,  September  1,  1949,  to  the 
county  a  third  parcel  of  approximately 
18.5  acres,  the  latter  to  be  for  a  20-year 
period.  Public  Law  83-669  authorized  the 
conveyance  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion of  28  acres  to  be  used  for  highway, 
recreational,  and  other  purposes.  Both 
of  these  laws  provided  for  the  reversion 
of  the  land  to  the  United  States  in  the 
event  there  was  any  alienation  or  at- 
tempt to  alienate  a  portion  of  the  land. 

The  committee  has  been  ad\'ised  by 
the  corporation  counsel  that — 

Milwaukee  County  is  the  owner  and  opera- 
tor of  a  stadlvun  constructed  on  approxi- 
mately 130  acres  of  land  conveyed  to 
the  county  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  stadium  is  used  for  the  playing 


of  professional  baseball  and  football  g^ames 
and  occasionally  for  other  public  gatherings. 
The  county  board  is  the  governing  body 
of  the  county  and  presently  has  under  con- 
sideration a  proposal  by  a  non-stock,  non- 
profit corporation  called  "the  Greater  Mil- 
waukee Pladlum,  Inc."  to  build  an  indoor 
sports  arena  on  the  stadium  grounds.  The 
cost  of  constructing  the  arena  Is  estimated 
to  be  In  the  area  of  $24,000,000.00  and  Is  to 
be  financed  by  the  sale  of  bonds  issued  by 
the  corporation.  The  financing  arrangement 
contemplates  a  lease  by  the  county  of  the 
land  to  the  corporation  for  a  period  of  28 
years  and  then  a  lease-back  to  the  coi^nty 
for  a  similar  period  of  years  under  a  guar- 
anteed annual  rental  of  approximately  $1.- 
760,000.00.  The  annual  rental  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  amortize  the  bonds  over  the  term 
of  the  lease.  Title  tii  the  arena  would  vest 
in  the  coimty  on  the  termination  of  the 
lease.  While  the  bonds  would  be  secured  by 
a  mortgage  on  the  sports  arena  as  well  as 
the  leasehold  Interest  in  the  land,  the  pri- 
mary security  for  the  bonds  would  be  the 
guaranteed  annual  rental  to  be  paid  by  the 
county. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  favors 
this  proposal  provided  that  it  is  enacted 
as  reported  by  the  committee  which  pro- 
vides that  neither  the  leasing  of  the  lands 
nor  the  use  thereof  for  recreation  or 
general  civic  purposes  shall  be  deemed 
groimds  for  the  reversion  of  entitlement 
to  the  United  States. 

There  would  be  no  additional  cost  as 
a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  few  explanatory  remarks  relating  to 
H.R.  16496,  of  which  I  am  one  of  the 
cosponsors,  along  with  my  colleagues  who 
represent  parts  of  Milwaukee  County,  Mr. 
Zablocki  and  Mr.  Reuss. 

A  new  sports  arena  has  long  been  the 
dream  of  the  sports-minded  people  of 
Milwaukee  County.  This  bill,  if  enacted, 
will  permit  the  county  to  lease  a  tract 
of  land  to  a  nonprofit  corporation  known 
SIS  Greater  Milwaukee  Pladium,  Inc.,  that 
corporation  to  construct  the  sports  arena 
thereon  and  then  re-lease  the  entire 
property  back  to  Milwaukee  Coimty  for 
operation. 

The  tract  in  question  is  a  portion  of 
a  larger  tract,  on  which  the  Milwaukee 
County  Stadium  now  stands,  conveyed 
to  Milwaukee  Coimty  in  two  separate 
parcels  in  1930  and  in  1949.  The  convey- 
ance for  both  parcels  provided  for  the 
reversion  of  the  land  to  the  United  States 
in  the  event  there  was  any  alienation  or 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  the 
land  conveyed. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  above-cited  leasing  arrange- 
ment might  be  construed  as  an  alienation 
so  as  to  effect  reversion  of  title  to  the 
United  States. 

As  the  bill  has  been  amended  after 
consideration  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  it  would  simply  make  it  clear 
that  the  above  leasing  arrangement 
would  not  be  considered  as  grounds  for 
such  teversion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  purely  a  technical 
corrective  measure  and  it  Involves  no 
additional  cost. 

I  trust  the  bill  will  be  unanimously 
passed.  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
thank  Chairman  Teacue  and  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs for  their  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NAMING  OF  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION HOSPITAL  AT  BED- 
FORD, MASS.,  FOR  EDITH  NOURSE 
ROGERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  17352) 
to  designate  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  as  the  Edith 
Nourse  Rogers  Memorial  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  17352 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  at  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts, shall  hereafter  be  known  and  des- 
ignated as  the  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  Memo- 
rial Veterans'  Hocpital.  Any  reference  to  such 
hospital  In  any  law,  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to  it  as  the  Edith 
Nourse  Rogers  Memorial  Veterans'  Hospital. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congresswoman  Edith  Nourse  Rogers 
was  elected  to  the  69th  Congress  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  her 
husband,  John  Jacob  Rogers,  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  70th  and  succeeding  Con- 
gresses and  was  serving  at  the  time  of 
her  death  on  September  10, 1960,  a  period 
of  over  35  years. 

Mrs.  Rogers'  first  activity  in  the  field 
of  disabled  veterans  was  when  she  served 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  care 
of  disabled  soldiers  In  the  First  World 
War  in  1917.  Thereafter,  President 
Harding  appointed  her  a  special  repre- 
sentative in  1922;  President  CooUdge 
continued  her  appointment  In  1923. 

She  served  on  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  or  Its  predecessor  commit- 
tee, the  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' legislation,  from  the  time  of  her 
election  to  Congress  until  her  death  and 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  In  the  80th  and  83d  Con- 
gresses. 

While  Mrs.  Rogers  was  interested  In 
all  of  the  affairs  of  veterans,  she  Is  mainly 
Identified  In  the  public  mind  with  her 
special  concern  for  paraplegics  as  evi- 
denced by  the  two  laws  in  which  she  was 
keenly  Interested;  namely,  housing  for 
paraplegic  veterans,  and  the  so-called 
automobiles  for  amputees. 

No  hospital  during  her  service  received 
more  attention  from  her  than  the  one 
at  Bedford,  Mass.,  though  she  was  keen- 
ly Interested  In  the  entire  medical  pro- 
gram. It  seems  indeed  appropriate  to 
the  committee  that  the  hospital  at  Bed- 
ford be  named  in  her  honor. 

While  It  Is  not  the  general  practice  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  name 
Its  hospitals  for  individuals,  there  are 
exceptions.  The  first  hospital  named  was 
for  Royal  C.  Johnson,  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  World  War 


Veterans  Legislation,  and  by  Public  Law 
79-93  the  VA  hospital  at  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.,  was  designated  as  the  Royal  C. 
Johnson  Veteran  Hospital.  By  Public 
Law  79-189  the  hospital  at  Montrose, 
N.Y.,  was  designated  as  the  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  VA  Hospital. 
There  would  be  no  additional  expense 
to  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  warmly  applaud  the  proposal 
to  rename  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's Bedford  Hospital  to  honor  a  dis- 
tinguished and  very  gracious  woman,  the 
late  Congresswoman  Edith  Nourse 
Rogers.  I  urge  its  passage.  The  name  of 
Mrs.  Rogers  is  well  known  to  many  of  the 
men  and  women  who  served  in  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II,  for  the  Ameri- 
can veteran  has  had  few  greater  cham- 
pions of  his  cause. 

The  list  of  her  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  veterans  everywhere  is  unlim- 
ited. She  played  a  major  role  In  drafting 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  for  veterans  of 
World  War  U.  She  also  Introduced  the 
bill  which  created  the  Women's  Army 
Corps,  the  WAC.  She  made  many  mili- 
tary and  veterans'  hospital  inspection 
trips  overseas  during  World  War  I — 
when  she  was  a  $l-a-year  inspector  of 
veterans  hospitals — and  also  during  the 
recent  World  War.  In  Congress,  Mrs. 
Rogers  was  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for 
many  years  and  Its  chairman  during  the 
80th  and  83d  Congresses.  She  ably  rep- 
resented the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  for  35  years. 

I  also  applaud  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse)  , 
who  succeeded  Mrs.  Rogers,  for  his  spon- 
sorship of  this  bill  W'ich  is  an  entirely 
fitting  tribute  to  a  great  lady. 

The  Bedford  VA  Hospital  is  a  neuro- 
psychiatric  hospital,  which  has  some 
936  operating  beds.  It  is  an  old  hospi- 
tal, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Rog- 
ers gave  it  considerable  attention  and 
concern  since  it  was  l(x;ated  in  her  dis- 
trict. 

Congresswoman  Rogers,  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  developed  her  interest  in  veter- 
ans' needs  when  she  served  overseas  for 
the  American  Red  Cross.  She  was  later 
a  personal  representative  of  three  Pres- 
idents, Harding,  CooUdge,  and  Hoover  as 
a  hospital  inspector.  She  also  worked  at 
one  time  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Hos- 
pital here  in  Washington.  Her  lifetime 
of  personal  expe  ience  and  active  con- 
cern made  her  an  authority  on  veter- 
ans' affairs. 

As  a  member  myself  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  I  know  of  the  legacy 
of  her  concern  which  inspires  us  today 
in  our  work. 

To  rename  the  Bedford  VA  Hospital 
after  Congresswoman  Editii  Nourse  Rog- 
ers is  sm  appropriate  memorial  to  her 
good  works.  I  am  sure  she  would  have 
felt  great  pride  at  this  recognition.  I 
again  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  to 
honor  her  name. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NAMING  OP  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRAnON  CENTER  AT  BONHAM. 
TEX.,  FOR  SAM  RAYBURN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  17613) 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  at  Bon- 
ham,  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend  to 
object — I  should  like  simply  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teacue)  for  having 
brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  to  designate 
the  Veterans'  Administration  center  at 
Bonham,  Tex.,  In  honor  of  our  late  be- 
loved Speaker  Sam  Raybum. 

I  think  It  Is  highly  appropriate  that 
this  action  be  taken.  Indeed,  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  support  for  it  in  the  past.  I 
think  we  do  our  former  Speaker  honor, 
and  we  honor  the  veterans  by  doing  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  I  was  glad  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  the  previous  bill  H.R. 
17352,  naming  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Bedford,  Mass.,  for  the 
late  Edith  Nourse  Rogers. 

Both  of  these  bills  have  been  presented 
as  separate  pieces  of  legislation.  They  are 
not  controversial.  For  many  years  I  have 
urged  the  Veterans'  Committee  to  bring 
them  to  the  floor.  Independent  of  other 
legislation,  to  which,  as  the  Veterans' 
Committee  well  knows,  I  am  adamantly 
opposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  17613 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  Of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Veterans'  Administration  center  at  Bonham. 
Texas,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  Sam  Rayburn  Memorial  Veter- 
ans Center.  Any  reference  to  such  center  in 
any  law,  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  pnp^T  of  the  United  Statee  shall  be 
deemed  a  reference  to  It  as  the  Sam  Rayburn 
Memorial  Veterans  <3enter. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  would  name  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration center  hospital  and  domi- 
ciliary at  Bonham,  Tex.,  for  the  late  Sam 
Rayburn,  who  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  longer  than 
any  other  Member  of  the  House  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Rayburns  election  as 
Speaker  on  September  16,  1940,  Mr.  Ray- 
burn had  served  as  majority  leader  in  the 
75th  and  76th  Congresses  and  he  served 
as  minority  leader  in  the  80th  and  83d 
Congresses. 

During  his  long  period  of  service  which 
began  on  March  4,  1913,  until  his  death 
on  November  16,  1961,  Speaker  Raybum 
had  always  shown  a  keen  interest  in  the 
affairs  and  general  welfare  of  the  vet- 
erans of  this  Nation.  The  hospital  and 
domiciliary  at  Bonham  had  a  special 
place  in  his  heart  and  it  is  indeed  appro,- 
priate  that  this  installation  be  named 
honor  of  this  great  American. 
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While  it  is  not  the  general 
ttie  Veterans'  Administration  to 
hospitals  for  Individuals,  there 
ceptions.  The  first  hospital 
for  Royal  C.  Johnson,  the  first 
of  the  Committee  on  World  War 
Legislation,  and  by  Public  Law 
VA  hospiUl  at  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
designated  as  the  Royal  C. 
eran  Hospital.  By  Public  Law 
hospital  at  Montrose.  N.Y..   w 
nated  as  the  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  VA  Hospital. 

There  would  be  no  additional 
to  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of 
ment  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
tune,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  conclude 
of  the  Consent  Calendar 
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ACQUISITION  OF  PROPERTY  :  ^R  IN- 
DEPENDENCE NATIONAL  HISTOR- 
ICAL PARK 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
156081  toamend  the  Act  of  Junel28 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  aciuisition 
of  property  for  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  as  amenjded 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  15608 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  .itates  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  Phat  the 
first  sentence  of  section  6  at  tbe  Ad  entitled. 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  estabUa  timent  of 
the  Independence  Nation&l  UistMical  Parte, 
and  for  other  purpKxes".  approved  June  28, 
1948  (62  Stat.  lOen.  as  amended  16  U.S.C. 
407r) ,  la  further  amended  by  str  Icing  out 
•■$7,950,000"  and  Inserting  In  lie*  thereof 
••$11,200,000.  ■ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  deinanded 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  ij  demand 
a  second.        

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gintleman 
from  Iowa  seek  to  have  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wis  simply 
going  to  ask  someone  to  give  tpis  bill  a 
slight  explanation  at  least. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlenian  from 
North  Carolina  is  recogiuzed  fof  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jfeeld  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  th;  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  iMr.  Aspinill) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation now  before  the  House  d  >als  with 
the  Independence  National  Historical 
Park  in  Philadelphia.  It  Is  the  ^ame  leg 
islation  wliich  the  House  consicjered  and 
approved  dtiring  the  90th  Conrfress,  but 
which  failed  to  become  law  beqause  the 
other  body  did  not  act. 

All  the  bin  proposes  to  do  i^  to  raise 
the  authorized  ceiillng  on  apprc^iriations 
for  the  park  so  that  the  NaUopal  Park 
Service  can  request  the  funds  tb  acquire 
the  last  nonhistone  structures  within 
the  heart  of  tiie  historical  are4 ,.  It  calls 
for  an  increase  from  $7,950,00<   to  (11.- 
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200,000 — a  total  of  $3,250,000.  If  the  prop- 
erties involved  are  acquired,  the  Park 
Service  expects  to  spend  approximately 
$58,000  to  have  the  buildings  demolished 
and  to  landscape  the  property  so  that 
it  will  be  compatible  with  the  historic 
setting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  park  which  we  are 
talking  about  is  no  ordinary  area — it  is 
the  Independence  National  Historical 
Park.  The  heart  of  the  park  is  a  3- 
block  area  comprising  Independence 
Hall,  where  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  first  read  publicly  on  July  8. 
1776;  Carpenter's  Hall,  where  the  first 
Continental  Congress  met;  Congress 
Hall,  where  the  Federal  Congress  met; 
and  many  other  historic  or  restored 
sUuctures. 

It  also  includes,  within  its  boundaries, 
the  property  and  buildings  which  housed 
the  central  offices  of  the  Reliance  In- 
sui-ance  Co.  The  company  has  since 
moved  its  main  offices  elsewhere  because 
it  had  no  room  to  expand  and  it  has 
no  objection  to  Uie  acquisition  of  its 
property  by  the  Government.  In  fact, 
it  gave  the  Park  Service  an  option  to 
buy  the  property  in  1967.  In  good  faith, 
the  company  has  renewed  that  option 
several  times  in  order  to  allow  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  the  necessary 
authorization  to  be  approved.  Now,  it 
is  pressed  to  consummate  the  transac- 
tion or  remodel  the  buildings  so  that  it 
can  get  a  reasonable  return  on  Its  in- 
vestment. 

The  option  which  the  National  Park 
Service  is  presently  holding  expires  on 
June  20.  this  year.  While  the  company 
is  not  willing  to  renew  it  indefinitely, 
the  members  of  the  committee  were  told 
that  the  company  would  again  renew  the 
option  if  it  ap[>eared  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  the  Congress  would  take  favor- 
able action  on  the  proposal.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  approval  of  this  legislation 
today  win  result  in  an  extension  of  the 
option  imtil  the  needed  funds  can  be 
approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  affords 
the  Government  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  a  property  which  should 
be  purchased  in  order  to  protect  the 
historic  setting  of  the  area.  This  is  one 
of  those  areas  where  the  historic  values 
are  so  Important  that  we  should  not 
allow  this  opportunity  to  piu-chase  the 
incompatible  nonhistoric  structures  to 
pass — especially  when  it  is  obvious  that 
the  purchase  at  some  later  date  could 
cost  substantially  more. 

The  property  involved  consists  of  three 
buildings — one  of  which  is  a  16-story  of- 
fice building  constructed  in  the  1920's. 
If  they  are  acquired  they  should  be 
promptly  removed  from  the  scene  so 
that  their  demolition  will  not  Interfere 
with  the  celebration  of  the  bicentennial 
of  the  American  Independence  which  Is 
expected  to  draw  millions  of  visitors  to 
tlie  historic  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  reviewed 
this  legislation  just  as  it  would  a  new 
proposal.  We  remain  convinced  of  its 
merits  now,  just  as  we  were  In  the  90th 
Congress  when  we  recommended  the  bill 
which   the   House    approved.   The   bill 


which  we  recommend  today  Is  substan- 
tively identical  with  the  bill  which  the 
other  body  has  approved.  I  recommend 
approval  of  the  legislation  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Colorado  for  yielding. 

Do  I  imderstand  this  started  out  to 
cost  $4,435,000  or  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood? 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  This  authorization 
calls  for  an  additional  $3,250,000.  Of  tliat 
amount,  of  course,  we  expect  to  spend 
$580,000  and  have  tlie  buildings  demol- 
ished. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  speaking  of  earlier 
legislation  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  remember  it — 
and  I  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  rec- 
ord on  this,  because  I  was  not  looking 
for  this  question — as  I  recollect,  the 
requests  in  the  first  authorizations  were 
considerably  more  than  what  we  have  in 
the  present  legislation. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Considerably  more  or  less? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  More. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  why  I  am  asking 
this  question.  I  cannot  figure  out  from 
the  report  whether  the  original  request 
was  $4  million,  $7  million,  or  what. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  my  friend  is 
mixed  up  with  the  previous  authoriza- 
tions that  we  had  in  order  to  obtain 
other  property  in  order  to  establish  this 
historical  park.  This  legislation  places 
this  authorization  on  top  of  the  others, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  various 
figures  of  $8,950,000  and  $11,200,000.  We 
amended  the  bill  to  get  the  money  for 
this  particular  purpose,  and  we  raised 
the  original  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  Then,  this  does  not 
cover  all  of  the  property  that  has  been 
acquired  to  take  care  of  this  park? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No;  my  colleague  is 
correct.  I  do  not  know  how  many  millions 
of  dollars  it  is,  but  it  is  a  good-sized 
sum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  a  good  many  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  In  addition 
to  tMs  to  acquire  the  properties.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  might  state  that  the 
1948  act  which  established  this  park  au- 
thorized $4,435,000  to  be  spent.  The 
monetary  figures  have  been  increased  on 
two  occasions,  once  in  1952  and  again  in 
1958.  It  is  now  $7,950,000.  This  legisla- 
tion will  increase  it  by  the  sum  of  $3.- 
250,000,  to  a  total  of  $11,200,000. 1  might 
point  out  that  the  property  we  are  ac- 
quiring Is  inside  the  original  boimdaries 
of  the  park.  It  is  the  last  remaining 
structure  In  the  park  to  be  acquired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  has  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  made  any  contribution  by 
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way  of  contributing  property  or  funds 
to  this  project? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
those  residing  there  have  contributed  a 
great  deal. 

I  will  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
Peimsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  be  happy  to  tell 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa  that  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Peim- 
sylvania have  matched  dollar  for  dollar 
all  of  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
both  for  acquisition  of  property  and  for 
development. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  more  than  most 
places.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill,  H  Jl.  15608. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  28,  1948,  as 
amended,  by  increasing  the  amoimt  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  for  the  Independ- 
ence National  Historical  Park,  from  $7,- 
950.000  to  $11,200,000.  The  increase  of 
$3,250,000  will  provide  the  siun  necessary 
to  permit  the  acquisition  of  the  last  re- 
maining nonhistoric  structures  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park. 

The  properties  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  are  owned  by  the  Re- 
liance Insurance  Co.  The  properties  are 
located  in  the  central  area  of  the  park 
and  constitute  a  severe  intrusion  on  the 
historic  values  and  scenic  qualities  of  the 
park. 

In  1967,  the  United  States  obtained 
an  18-month  option  to  purchase  these 
properties  from  the  Reliance  Insurance 
Co.  for  the  simi  of  $3,250,000.  The  option 
has  been  renewed  to  the  financial  detri- 
ment of  the  owners  and  is  based  upon  a 
1966  appraisal.  Involved  in  the  proposed 
acquisition  are  a  16-story  office  building 
and  two  smaller  adjacent  structures. 

If  this  legislation  is  passed  and  the 
properties  acquired,  the  National  Park 
Service  plans  to  demolish  the  buildings 
and  landscape  the  areas  to  be  compatible 
with  the  surroimding  historical  park.  The 
National  Park  Service  anticipates  that 
the  demolition  and  landscaping  of  the 
area  can  be  completed  in  sufficient  time 
to  permit  the  planning  of  events  and 
activities  within  the  central  unit  of  the 
Independence  National  Historical  Park 
to  commemorate  the  200th  armiversay 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  bicentennial  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. 

In  1948  Congress  authorized  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  people  certain  historical 
structures  and  properties  of  outstanding 
national  significance  associated  with  the 
American  Revolution,  the  founding  and 
growth  of  these  United  States.  In  1976 
this  Nation  wiU  commemorate  the  200  th 
aniversary  of  the  historical  events 
which  occurred  at  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  The  passage  of 
this  legislation  is  in  keeping  with  the 
original  Intent  of  Congress  in  establish- 


ing   Independence   National    Historical 
Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended and  HR.  15608  be  passed. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman srield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  wiU  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  fiu-ther  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  regarding  con- 
tributions made  by  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  had  removed 
from  its  tax  rolls  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able property  that  otherwise  would  be 
taxed. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  taking  the  time  to  discuss  this 
matter.  The  proposal  Is  again  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  with  complete  honesty, 
and  I  would  not  want  to  have  anyone 
think  there  is  some  specious  operation 
Involved.  So  I  thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  as  near  as  I 
can  determine  this  is  the  only  park  in 
the  United  States  where  you  have  had 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
government  and  the  city  government  co- 
operate. We  have  had  other  parks  where 
Svates  have  acquired  parks  and  given 
them  to  the  Federal  Government.  But 
this  a  a  metropolitan  area  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  property  being  acquired  at  the 
present  time  was  within  the  original 
botmdary  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  state  that  insofar  as  I  am 
personally  concerned  there  Is  still  one 
building  that  should  be  acquired  for  the 
roimding  out  of  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  and  that  is  the  building 
of  the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Park  Service  would  cooperate 
with  our  committee,  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  State  of  Peimsylvania  in 
seeing  to  it  that  very  shortly  they  will 
recommend  the  acquisition  of  that 
property. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  that  this  bill  be  enacted. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation  now  before  the  House. 

It  is  not  a  complex  bill.  If  enacted  it 
will  authorize  the  appropriation  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  acquire  the  last  re- 
maining nonhistoric  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park. 

The  property  to  be  acquired  is  a  16- 
story  steel  and  concrete-frame  office 
building  and  two  associated  smaller 
buildings.  As  office  buildings  go,  I  am 
told,  this  building  is  not  unsuitable  for 
continued  use,  but  it  is  within  the  au- 
thorized boundaries  of  one  of  oiu*  most 
s{u:red  national  historical  parks — the  In- 
dependence National  Historical  Park  in 
Philadelphia — and  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  historic  seting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  the 
Government  proceed  with  this  acquisi- 
tion promptly  for  at  least  two  reasons: 

First,  we  will  soon  be  celebrating  the 
bicentennial  of  American  independence. 
At  that  time,  visits  to  this  nationally 


significant  area  are  expected  to  expand 
tremendously.  Visitations  at  this  area  are 
already  substantial.  We  were  advised 
that  in  1969,  the  recorded  visitation  rate 
was  almost  2y2  miUion.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  visitation  rate  will  double  in 
1976. 

Second,  we  should  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion promptly  so  that  the  Government 
can  be  assured  of  acquiring  this  prop- 
erty at  a  reasonable  price.  In  April  of 
1967,  the  owner  of  this  property— Re- 
liance Insurance  Co. — offered  to  sell  the 
property  involved  to  the  National  Park 
Service  at  its  appraised  value — $3,200,000. 
Since  that  time  properties  in  Philadel- 
phia as  elsewhere  have  continued  to  in- 
crease in  value,  but  the  company  has  ex- 
tended the  option  which  it  gave  to  the 
Government  several  times.  Naturally,  the 
company  cannot  extend  its  option  indefi- 
nitely. It  has  now  reached  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  Government  is  not  going  to 
acquire  it,  then  it  should  proceed  to  re- 
model it  so  that  it  can  rent  it  to  desira- 
ble tenants  on  long-term  leases.  This 
would,  of  course,  drive  the  purchase  price 
up  if  the  Government  decided  to  acquire 
it  later.  So  we  now  have  the  choice  of 
first,  purchasing  it  at  a  known  price; 
second,  deferring  purchase  and  probably 
paying  substantially  more  later;  or  third, 
not  purchasing  it  at  all.  But  action  now — 
one  way  or  the  other — is  imperative,  be- 
cause the  current  option  expires  on  June 
20.  1970.  The  members  of  the  committee 
have  been  assured  that  if  favorable  ac- 
tion is  taken  on  the  legislation,  then  the 
company  will  agree  to  an  extension  of 
the  option  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
so  that  the  necessary  funds  can  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  objective  of  the  national  historical 
park  is  to  create  an  unforgettable  atmos- 
phere of  the  past  at  a  place  which,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other,  determined 
the  course  of  this  country.  Here,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  met  and  established 
the  framework  which  founded  our  system 
of  government  and  developed  the  princi- 
ples which  have  guided  this  coxmtry  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  Here  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  prepared  and 
signed,  so  that  this  Is  the  birthplace  of 
our  Nation.  Here  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
added  to  the  Constitution. 

If  this  legislation  is  approved  and 
funds  are  made  available,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Park  Service  will  move 
promptly  to  consummate  this  transac- 
tion. Then  it  will  demolish  the  buildings 
and  landscape  the  lands  in  such  a  way  as 
to  add  to^rather  than  detract  frcwn — 
this  national  historical  site. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  aw>rove  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois) .  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  f  nwn  North  Caro- 
lina that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  HH.  15608.  as  amended 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  an  identical  Senate  bill 
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(S.  2940)  to  amend  the  act 
1948,  as  amended,  relating  to 
tlon  of  property  for  the 
National  Historical  Park. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 
bllL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoiie 
objection  to  the  request  of 
man  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection 

The   Clerk   read   the 
follows: 

S.  2940 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unit^ 
America   in   Congress   assembleti, 
nrst  sentence  of  s«cUon  6  of  the 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
the  Independence  National 
and  for  other  purpoBee",  approv^ 
1948   {62  Stat.   1061.  as  amended  1 
407r),   U  fiirttaer  amended   by 
"$7550,000"    and    Inserting    In 
"$11,200,000". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  thir  i  time  and 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  t560S)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  thi>  bill  ( H.R. 
16416)  to  reimburse  the  Ut;  Tribe  of 
the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Resevation  for 
tribal  funds  that  were  used  tc  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Tintah  In- 
dian irrigation  project,  Uta|i,  and  for 
other  purpose,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

■B.R.  16416 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnitid  States  of 
America  in  Congress  auembleil.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  U  authorized  to 
reimburse  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  o  [  the  Uintah 
and  Ouray  Beservatlon  in  Uta  i  for  tribal 
funds  that  have  been  used  for  t  le  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  malntens  nee  of  the 
Uintah  Indian  Irrigation  project  Utah,  com^ 
puted  and  adjusted  as  follows 

(a)   With  respect  to  construction 
the  tribal  funds  originally  Involvi  id 
to  $920,112.74.  ?rom  that  sum  t^ere 
deducted  the  amount  ot  $275.1 
represents  a  reimbursement  of 
structlon  funds  under   a  Ju 
United  States  Court  of  Claims 
tlon    of    the   construction    coet< 
against  non-Indian  lands.  Prom 
so   calculated,   there   shall    be 
amount  equal  to  the  construction 
against  Irrigable  land  (determl 
to  the  apfiroved  designation  of 
were  collected  from  the  procee<^ 
land  and  deposited  in   the  trltal 
Prom  the  balance  so  calculated 
be    deducted    $1,250,    which    re 
tribal  funds  usd  to  purchase 
described  lands,  title  to  which 
the  name  of  the  United  State 
hereafter  shall  be  held  by  the 
In  trxist  for  the  tribe: 

west  half  southwest  quarU  r  southeast 
quarter  southeast  quarter  section  18.  town- 
ship 1  south,  range  1  east,  oontal  alng  5  acres; 

south    half    southeast    quarts  r    northeast 
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quarter  northeast  quarter  section  36.  town- 
ship 1  south,  range  4  west,  containing  5 
acres; 

northeast  quarter  northeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter  section  33.  township  1  north, 
range  1  west,  containing  10  acres;  and 

southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter  section 
12,  township  1  south,  range  4  west,  contain- 
ing 2.5  acres,  all  in  Uintah  special  base  and 
meridian.  Utah. 

The  balance  so  calculated  shall  be  Increased 
by  adding  interest  on  the  amounts  that  com- 
prise the  $920,112.74  from  the  end  of  the 
year  in  wlilch  each  amount  was  originally 
used  for  the  project  to  January  28,  1958, 
the  date  of  the  Court  of  Claims  judgment, 
and  interest  from  January  28.  1958.  to  the 
date  of  this  Act  on  $920,112.74  adjusted  by 
the  deductions  provided  for  in  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  With  respect  to  operation  and  main- 
tenance charges,  the  tribal  funds  originally 
involved  amounted  to  $529,828.20.  Prom  that 
sum  there  shall  be  deducted  the  amount  of 
$158,856.17,  which  represents  a  reimburse- 
ment of  tribal  operation  and  maintenance 
funds  tmder  a  Judgment  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  for  the  portion  of 
the  operation  and  maintenance  costs  charge- 
able against  non-Indian  lands.  Prom  the 
balance  so  calculated,  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted an  amount  equal  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  against  irrigable 
land  (determined  according  to  the  approved 
designation  of  1964)  which  were  collected 
from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  land  and  other 
sources  and  deposited  in  the  tribal  accounts. 
The  balance  so  calculated  shall  be  Increased 
by  adding  Interest  on  the  amounts  that  com- 
prise the  $529,828.20  from  the  end  of  the  year 
In  which  «ach  amount  was  originally  used 
for  the  project  to  January  28,  1958,  the  date 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  judgment,  and  In- 
terest on  the  amounts  that  comprise  the 
balance  calculated  pursuant  to  the  first  three 
sentences  of  this  subsection,  from  January 
28.  1958.  or  the  end  of  the  year  in  which 
each  amount  was  used  for  the  project  to 
the  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  reimburse  Indians  and  former 
members  of  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  terminated  by 
the  Act  of  August  27.  1954  (68  Stat.  868) 
who  sold  project  lands  that  were  nonirrlgable 
(determined  according  to  the  approved  desig- 
nation of  1964)  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  charges  which  were 
collected  from  the  proceeds  of  such  sales. 

Sbc.  3.  Twenty-seven  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  one-thousandths  per  centum 
(27.162  per  centum)  of  the  sum  determined 
to  be  due  the  tribe  under  section  1  hereof 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  to  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on 
the  roll  of  mixed-blood  members  that  was 
prepared  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  Act  of 
August  27.  1954,  or  to  their  heirs  or  legatees, 
under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. All  claims  for  payment  by  mixed- 
bloods  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  three 
years  from  the  date  of  this  Act.  Thereafter, 
all  claims  and  the  right  to  file  the  same 
shall  be  forever  barred  and  the  unclaimed 
shares  shall  revert  to  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe 
of  the  Uintah  and  Otiray  Reservation. 

Sec.  4.  No  part  of  any  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  attorneys'  fees. 
Sec.  5.  Reimbursement  of  the  Ute  Indian 
Tribe,  its  members,  or  Its  former  members, 
as  provided  in  this  Act  shall  be  regarded  as 
a  gratuity,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  the 
settlement  of  a  claim  against  the  United 
States,  shall  not  be  recognized  as  the  basis 
for  any  claim  against  the  United  States, 
and  shall  not  prejudice  any  litigation  now 
pending. 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  % 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
16416.  Under  early  Indian  policy,  when 
irrigation  projects  were  constructed  on 
Indian  reservations,  tribal  funds  were 
used  to  finance  the  construction,  at  least 
in  part.  This  was  done  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  irrigation  project  would 
not  benefit  all  members  of  the  tribe,  and 
the  members  benefited  would  not  be 
benefited  equally. 

Congress  later  recognized  the  Inequity 
of  this  system  and  changed  the  policy. 
Under  the  changed  policy,  Federal  funds 
were  used  to  construct  the  Indian  irriga- 
tion projects,  and  the  costs  were  then 
assessed  against  the  specific  lands  bene- 
fited. In  this  way  the  individual  Indian 
who  was  benefited  had  to  pay,  and  tribal 
funds  which  belonged  to  all  members 
were  not  used.  This  policy  Is  still  in  effect 
today. 

In  the  case  of  three  of  the  larger  In- 
dian irrigation  projects,  Ccmgress  has  al- 
ready reimbursed  the  tribes  for  the  use 
of  their  tribal  fimds.  This  was  In  1914. 
This  Ute  Tribe,  however,  has  not  been 
reimbursed,  and  this  is  the  reason  for 
this  bill.  In  other  words,  enactment  of 
this  bill  wUl  do  for  the  Ute  Tribe  the 
same  thing  Congress  has  adready  done 
for  the  Blackfeet.  Flathead,  and  Fort 
Peck  Tribes. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  Is 
$773,560  in  principal,  and  approximately 
$2,645,640  in  interest.  The  interest  is  fig- 
ured at  4  percent  simple  interest  from 
the  date  the  tribal  money  was  expended. 
If  the  tribal  money  had  not  been  used 
for  the  Irrigation  project  it  would  have 
drawn  interest  at  4  percent  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Since  the  United  States  had 
the  use  of  the  tribe's  money,  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  tribe  be  reunbursed  for  the 
interest  the  tribe  lost. 

I  believe  the  bill  Is  fully  justified,  and 
I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  HJl.  16416  Is  to  reimburse  Ute 
Indian  Tribe  in  Utah  for  tribal  funds  that 
were  used  to  construct,  operate,  and 
piffintAin  the  Uintah  Indian  Irrigation 
project. 

The  project  was  started  in  1906  with 
tribal  funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 
The  tribe  was  to  be  reimbursed,  first  with 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  land  with- 
in the  former  reservation,  and  second 
by  assessments  made  against  the  water 
users. 

As  construction  of  the  project  pro- 
ceeded during  succeeding  years,  both 
tribal  and  Federal  funds  were  used,  and 
some  Federal  expenditures  were  reim- 
bursed from  tribal  funds — principally 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  ceded  lands. 

In  1914  Congress  changed  the  policy 
for  Indian  irrigation  projects  so   that 
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the  cost  would  not  be  borne  by  the  tribe 
as  a  whole,  but  would  be  assessed  against 
the  water  users.  In  accordance  with  this 
change  In  policy,  a  1916  statute — 30  Stat. 
141 — reimbursed  three  tribes — Blackfeet, 
Flathead,  and  Fort  Peck— for  tribal 
funds  that  had  been  used  to  construct 
and  operate  their  projects.  In  effect,  the 
tribal  expenditures  were  converted  Into 
Federal  expenditures,  and  the  United 
States  was  expected  to  recover  Its  costs 
from  the  individual  water  users  instead 
of  from  the  tribe. 

This  change  in  policy  was  recognized 
and  applied  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  an  opinion  dated  February  27, 
1926,  with  respect  to  a  fourth  tribe — 
Wind  River,  Wyo.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral refused  to  allow  the  Federal  expend- 
itures to  be  reimbursed  from  tribal 
funds. 

The  Utes,  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  pending  bill,  will  be  the  fifth  tribe  to 
be  reimbursed.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  reports  that  there  probably  are 
other  Indian  tribes  that  should  be  re- 
imbursed, but  that  it  would  take  consid- 
erable time  and  effort  to  assemble  the 
information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  candor  I  should 
indicate  that  I  would  have  been  happier 
if  the  Department  had  given  us  more  in- 
formation about  these  other  tribes,  but 
the  information  just  was  not  available. 
Nevertheless,  the  merits  of  this  bill  are 
clear,  and  there  is  no  reason,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  defer  action  on  the  bill  merely 
because  some  other  tribes  may  be  en- 
titled to  similar  relief. 

In  addition  to  reimbursement  of  the 
principal  sum.  the  bill  provides  for  pay- 
ment to  the  tribe  of  interest  on  its  money 
at  4  percent  from  the  date  of  expendi- 
ture to  the  date  the  bill  is  enacted.  There 
is  one  precedent  for  this  payment  of  in- 
terest— the  Flathead  Tribe.  Act  of  May 
25.  1948;  62  Stat.  269.  272— and  pay- 
ment is  also  justified  by  the  fact  that  the 
tribal  funds  used  by  the  Government 
were  in  a  4-percent  interest  bearing  ac- 
coimt,  and  the  tribe  would  have  received 
interest  on  the  funds  if  they  had  not 
been  used  for  the  irrigation  project. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  if  I  did  not  indicate  that 
this  provision  may  be  subject  to  some 
question.  The  interest  amoimts  to  $2,- 
645,640,  based  (Jn  tribal  expenditures  that 
totaled  $1,449,940.  The  interest  is  there- 
fore 176  percent  of  the  principal.  Part  of 
these  tribal  expenditures  have  already 
been  repaid  to  the  tribe,  and  only  $773,- 
560  of  the  principal  remain  to  be  repaid 
imder  this  bill.  All  of  the  interest,  how- 
ever, remains  to  be  paid. 

I  believe  the  interest  should  be  paid, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated. 
Nevertheless,  if  this  provision  of  the  bill 
should  become  the  subject  of  a  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body,  I  for  one  will 
re-examine  that  matter  with  an  open 
mind. 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  that  the  reimbursement  of  the 
tribe  shall  be  regarded  as  a  gratuity, 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  the  settlement 
of  a  claim  against  the  United  States,  and 
shall  not  be  recognized  as  the  basis  for 
any  clEdm  against  the  United  States.  The 
committee  regards  the  original  use  of 


tribal  funds  to  meet  the  costs  of  an  Ir- 
rigation project  to  irrigate  Indian  lands 
as  a  proper  and  lawful  use.  A  decision 
now  to  reimburse  the  tribe  is  a  policy 
decision  reflecting  the  choice  between 
permissible  alternatives,  and  is  based 
on  considerations  of  equity.  It  should  not 
be  regarded  as  the  settlement  of  a  claim 
or  as  the  basis  for  a  claim.  Moreover,  the 
bill  provides  that  none  of  the  money  paid 
under  the  bill  will  be  subject  to  attorney 
fees. 

The  cwnmittee  also  amended  the  bill 
to  require  a  portion  of  the  funds  paid  to 
reimburse  the  tribe  to  be  paid  to  the 
mixed-blood  former  members  who  with- 
drew from  the  tribe  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  August  24,  1954.  Under  the  act  the 
mixed-bloods  were  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  tribad  assets,  and  the  Ute  Distribu- 
tion Corp.  was  organized  to  handle  the 
distribution  of  the  mixed-blood  share.  Of 
the  4,900  shares  of  stock  Issued  by  the 
corporation,  2,165  now  are  owned  by  non- 
Indians,  however,  and  the  mixed-blood 
share  of  the  funds  paid  under  the  bill 
should  be  paid  to  the  mixed-bloods  in- 
dividually, rather  than  to  the  Ute  Distri- 
bution Corp.  for  the  benefit  of  its  present 
stockholders. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  require  an 
appropriation  of  $3,539,792,  plus  interest 
accruing  since  January  1,  1970,  to  reim- 
burse the  tribe.  Of  this  amount.  $773,- 
560 — representing  principal  without  in- 
terest— will  be  a  reimbursable  charge 
against  the  Indian  land.  An  additional 
appropriation  will  be  needed  to  reim- 
burse individual  Indians  who  sold  non- 
irrigable  land  for  irrigation  charges  that 
were  Improperly  assessed  and  collected 
from  the  sales  prices.  The  amount  has 
not  been  determined,  but  it  will  be  some- 
thing less  than  $218,000. 

I  recommend  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
16416,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  reimburse, 
with  interest,  the  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Uintah 
and  Ouray  Reservation  for  tribal  funds 
that  were  used  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Uintah  Indian  irrigation 
project  in  the  State  of  Utah.  The  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  reimburse  the 
Ute  Tribe  is  approximately  $3,539,792. 

The  Uintah  Indian  irrigation  project 
was  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  21, 
1906  for  construction  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  project  was  designed 
to  irrigate  87,591  acres  of  allotted  lands 
and  construction  was  completed  around 
1912.  During  construction  both  tribal  and 
federally  appropriated  funds  were  ex- 
pended for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  project.  Tribal 
funds  were  also  used  to  reimburse  the 
Federal  Government  for  Federal  expen- 
ditures in  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  this  project. 

Provisions  to  reimburs©<the  Ute  Tribe 
provided  that  the  tribe  was  to  be  reim- 
bursed from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
lands  within  the  former  reservation,  and 
by  assessments  made  against  the  water 
users. 

Congress  in  1914  changed  the  policy 


with  regard  to  Indian  Irrigation  projects 
by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  apportion  the  costs  of  any  irrigation 
project  constructed  for  Indians  and  re- 
imbursable out  of  tribal  funds  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  benfefits  received  by 
each  individual  Indian. 

On  the  basis  of  the  act  of  August  1, 
1914  (38  Stat.  582,  583) ,  the  Ute  Tribe  is 
seelting  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion of  Federal  funds  to  reimburse  the 
tribe  for  the  tribal  funds  used  in  the 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  project. 

Since  this  change  is  policy  which  re- 
quires reimbursement  to  be  made  by  the 
ovmers  of  the  land  benefited  by  the  proj- 
ect rather  than  the  tribe,  Congress  has 
approved  the  reimbursement  oi  three 
other  tribes  for  tribal  funds  used  to  con- 
struct and  operate  th^r  projects.  They 
are  the  Blackfeet,  the  Flathead,  and  the 
Fort  Peck  Tribes  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  this  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  believe  my  colleague 
would  join  me  in  advising  Members  of 
the  House  that  we  have  cancelled  many 
items  of  operation  and  maintenance  ex- 
pense on  Indian  projects.  These  come  be- 
fore us  every  year,  and  the  committee 
assumes  such  responsibility.  The  only 
change  in  this  instance  is  that  some  of 
these  charges  have  been  or  have  not  been 
cancelled  and  the  interest  is  requested 
on  particular  O  &  M  charge  accounts. 
That  is  the  only  difference  between  this 
and  the  other  projects  which  we  have 
had  brought  to  us  every  year.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions. 

We  promise  our  colleagues  that  we  will 
take  a  look  at  this  matter  if  this  goes  to 
a  conference  committee,  because  what  is 
involved  in  the  future  is  what  bothers  me 
more  than  what  is  involved  in  this  small 
bUl. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  If  the 
bill  before  the  House  was  designed  to  re- 
pay the  construction  cost,  cost  of  O  &  M 
and  to  repay  interest  on  construction,  I 
would  not  have  any  objection  to  this  at 
all,  because  this  would  follow  the  estab- 
lished pattern.  We  have  done  this  before. 
But  when  we  are  asked  to  repay  the  in- 
terest on  the  O  &  M  charges,  this  is  some- 
thing we  have  never  done,  and  I  think 
it  raises  a  very  serious  questicm.  Despite 
that  fact,  I  ask  that  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended and  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
furthei-  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Prick  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentieman  from  Flor- 
ida that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  16416,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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INCREASED    AUTOMOBILE 
ANCE     FOR     CERTAIN 
CONNECTED     DISABLED 
ANS 


ALLOW- 

$ERVICE- 

VETER- 


Ccde, 
for 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mi 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
the  bill  (H.R.  370)  to  amend 
of  title  38,  United  States 
crease  the  amount  allowed 
chase  of  specially  equipped 
for   disabled    veterans,    and 
benefits  imder  such  chapter 
persons  on  active  duty,  as  aHiended 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  370 

lid 


Speaker, 

and  pass 

;hapter  39 

to  In- 

the  pur- 

alitomobiles 

to   extend 

to  certain 


appe  irs 


House  of 

States    of 

That  sec- 

38,  United 

by  striking 

and  in- 


38.  United 
dding  at  the 
section: 

persons   on 


ch   regula- 
make  the 
chapter 
or   after 
is  (1)   on 
Forces 
training), 
di^bility  de- 
(3)  of  sec- 
dlsabinty 
or  disease 
»ctlve  mili- 
any  period 
Section   1901 


tills 

I  in 


Aimed 


ch 


Is  amended 
inserting 
^rson  eligt- 
e". 

beginning 
I  mended  by 
fVillowing: 
on  ac- 


id 


t  tl 


tiie 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a 
Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
tions  1901.  1902.  and  1903  of  titl( 
States  Code,  are  each  amended 
out  "$1,600"  each  place  it 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,500 

Sec.  2.  (ai   Chapter  39  of  title 
States  Oode.  is  amended   by  a^ 
end  thereof  the  following  new 

'J   1906.  Assistance   for   certain 
active  duty 
"The   Administrator,   under  s 
tlons  as  he  may  prescribe,  shal  1 
benefits    provided    for    under 
available   to   any   person    who 
the  effective  date  of  this  sectioi 
full-time  active  duty  in  the 
(not    including    active   duty    foi 
and    (2)    suffering   from  any 
scribed  in  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or 
tlon   1901(a)    of  this  title  If  su 
is  the  result  of  an  injury  incurrejd 
contracted  in  or  aggravated  by 
lary.  naval,  or  air  service  during 
of  war  or  service  specified  in 
of  this  title." 

(b)  Section  1904  of  such  title 
by  striking  out  "No  veteran"  a 
m  lieu  thereof  "No  veteran  or 
ble  under  section  1906  of  this 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at 
of  chapter  39  of  such  title  is 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  th<  r 
"1906.  Assistance  for  certain 

tiveduty." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoif .  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California, 
er.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempoije.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  cofisidered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  M^-.  Speaker, 
this  bill  seeks  to  increase  the 
amount  of  money  allowed  for  monetary 
assistance  toward  the  purchase  of  an 
automobile  or  other  conveyan  ;e  by  a  vet- 
eran who  is  service  connected  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  lost,  or  lost  the  use  of,  one 
or  both  hands,  or  one  or  bo;h  feet.  Or 
who  is  blind  to  a  prescribed  degree,  as 
the  result  of  disability  inciirred  in  or 
aggravated  by  active  military',  naval,  or 
air  service  during  World  War  n  or  the 
Korean  conflict.  It  would  alK>  increase 
the  amount  provided  for  those  veterans 
who  incurred  the  requisite  ctisabllity  as 
the  result  of  service  after  January  31, 
1955,  and  who  incurred  the  injury  or  con- 
tracted the  disease  in  line  of  duty  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary duty.  [ 

The  measure  will  also  extend  this  bene- 
fit to  any  person  who  suffers  ttie  required 
disability  and  who  is  still  on  {active  duty 
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pel  sons 


Wr.  Speak- 


in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  grant  was  established  in  Public 
Law  79-663  approved  August  8, 1946.  The 
original  provisions  in  it  were  more 
limited  but  are  now  as  described  above. 

In  view  of  the  drastic  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  which  has  occurred  since 
the  original  enactment,  it  seems  entirely 
appropriate  to  the  committee  that  a  new 
level  of  benefits  should  be  set  at  $2,500. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  bill 
would  be  $562,500  the  first  year  affecting 
approximately  625  cases,  and  would  de- 
crease until  on  the  fifth  year  it  would  be 
estimated  at  $472,500  affecting  525  cases. 
Insofar  as  the  provision  which  makes 
individuals  on  active  duty  eligible  for 
this  benefit  the  Department  of  Defense 
believes  that  there  will  be  as  many  as 
150  in  this  category  which  would  add 
an  additional  cost  of  $375,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  typographical 
mistakes  which  were  made  in  printing 
the  Ramseyer  I  am  including  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  the  text  of  a  corrected 
Ramseyer  section  on  this  bill: 
Ch.ances  in  Existing  Law  Made  by  the  Bill, 
AS    Reported 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  in  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  Italic,  ex- 
isting law  in  which  no  change  is  prt^josed  Is 
shown  in  roman )  : 

CHAPTER    39— AUTOMOBILES    FOR    DIS- 
ABLED   VETERANS 
Sec. 

1901.  Veterans  eligible  for  assistance. 

1902.  Limitation  on  types  of  assistance  fur- 

nished   and    veterans   otherwise    en- 
titled. 

1903.  Limitation  on  amounts  paid  by  United 

States. 

1904.  Prohibition  against  duplication  of  ben- 

efits. 
1905  Applications. 
1906.  Assistance  for  certain  persons  on  active 

duty. 
i  1901.  Veterans  eligible  for  assistance 

(a)  The  Administrator,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  provide  or 
assist  in  providing  an  automobile  or  other 
conveyance  by  ptaylng  not  to  exceed  [$1,600] 
$2,500  on  the  purchase  price.  Including 
equipment  wittt  such  sp>eclal  attachments 
and  devices  as  the  Administrator  may  deem 
necessary,  for  each  veteran  who  Is  entitled 
to  compensation  under  chapter  11  of  this 
title  for  Euiy  of  the  following  due  to  disa- 
bility incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  during  World 
War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict: 

(1)  Loss  or  permanent  loss  of  use  of  one 
or  both  feet; 

(2)  Loss  or  permanent  loss  of  use  of  one 
or  both  bands; 

(3)  Permanent  Impairment  of  vision  of 
both  eyes  of  the  following  status;  Central 
visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better 
eye,  with  corrective  glasses,  or  cemtral  visual 
acuity  of  more  than  20, '200  if  there  is  a  field 
defect  in  which  the  peripheral  field  has  con- 
tracted to  such  an  extent  that  the  widest 
diameter  of  visual  field  subtends  an  angular 
distance  no  greater  than  twenty  degrees  in 
the  better  eye. 

(b)  The  benefits  of  this  chapter  shall  also 
be  made  available  to  each  veteran  who  Is 
suffering  from  any  disability  described  In 
subsection  (a).  If  such  disability  Is  the  re- 
sult of  an  Injury  incurred  or  disease  con- 
tracted In  or  aggravated  by  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  after  January  31,  1965, 


and  the  Injury  was  Incurred  or  the  disease 
was  contracted  In  line  of  duty  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  performance  of  military  duty. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "World  War  II '  Includes,  in  the  case 
of  any  veteran,  any  period  of  continuous 
service  performed  by  him  after  December  31, 
1946,  and  before  July  26.  1947,  If  such  period 
began  before  January  1, 1947. 
i  1902.  Limitation  on  types  of  assistance 
furnished  and  veterans  otherwise 
entitled 

No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this 
chapter  for  the  repair,  maintenance,  or  re- 
placement of  any  such  automobile  or  other 
conveyance  and  no  veteran  shall  be  given  nu 
automobile  or  other  conveyance  until  it  is 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  such  veteran  will  be  able  to 
operate  such  automobile  or  other  conveyance 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  his  own  safety 
and  the  safety  of  others  and  will  be  licensed 
to  operate  such  automobile  or  other  convey- 
ance by  the  State  of  his  residence  or  other 
proper  licensing  authority;  however,  a  vet- 
eran who  cannot  qualify  to  operate  a  vehicle 
shall  nevertheless  be  entitled  to  the  payment 
of  not  to  exceed  [$1,600]  $2,500  on  the  pur- 
chase price  of  an  automobile  or  other  con- 
veyance, as  provided  In  section  1901  of  this 
title,  to  be  operated  for  him  by  another  per- 
son, but  only  If  such  veteran  meets  the  other 
eligibility  requirements  of  this  chapter, 
§  1903.  Limitation  on  amounts  paid  by 
United  States 

The  furnishing  of  such  automobile  or  other 
conveyance,  or  the  assisting  therein,  shall  be 
accomplished  by  the  Administrator  paying 
the  total  purchase  price.  If  not  in  excess  of 
[$1,600]  $2,500.  or  the  amount  of  [$1,600] 
$2,500.  if  the  total  purchase  price  is  In  exces.5 
of  [$1,600]  $2,500,  to  the  seller  from  whom_- 
the  veteran  is  purchasing  under  sales  agp-ee- 
ment  between  the  seller  and  the  veteran. 
§  1904,  Prohibition  against  duplication  or 
benefits 

No  [veteran]  No  veteran  or  person  eligible 
under  section  1906  of  this  title  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  more  than  one  automobile 
or  other  conveyance  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. 
§  1905.  Applications 

The  benefits  of  this  chapter  shall  be  made 
available  to  any  veteran  who  meets  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  of  this  chapter  and  who 
makes  application  for  such  benefits  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator. 

§  f  905.  Assistance    for    certain    persons    on 
active  duti/ 

The  Administrator,  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  make  the  benefits 
provided  for  under  this  chapter  available  to 
any  person  urho,  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  is  {1)  on  full-time  active  duty 
in  the  Armed  Forces  {not  including  active 
duty  for  training),  and  (2)  suffering  from 
any  disability  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
(2),  or  (3)  of  section  1901(a}  of  this  title  if 
such  disability  is  the  result  of  on  injury  in- 
curred or  disease  contracted  in  or  aggravated 
by  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  during 
any  period  of  war  or  service  specified  in  sec- 
tion 1901  of  this  title. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  370. 
This  bill  will  increase  the  automobile 
allowance  for  certain  seriously  disabled 
service-connected  veterans  from  its  pres- 
ent $1,600  to  $2,500, 

Under  existing  law,  Mr.  Speaker,  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  or  the  Korean 
conflict  who  have  suffered  the  service- 
connected  amputation  or  loss  of  use  of 
one  or  more  extremities  or  blindness  in 
both  eyes  are  entitled  to  $1,600  toward 
the  purchase  of  an  automobile.  Veterans 
of  service  after  January  31,  1955,  are 
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entitled  If  the  disability  was  Incurred  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  performance  of 
military  duty. 

This  benefit  was  first  made  available 
in  1946  under  Public  Law  79-663  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  who  had  suffered 
the  service-cormected  loss  or  loss  of  use 
of  one  or  more  legs.  The  legislation  has 
been  amended  several  times  to  make  vet- 
erans of  later  conflicts  eligible  and  to 
grant  entitlement  to  veterans  with  other 
serious  disabilities.  The  only  provision 
that  has  remained  unchanged,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  amount  of  the  grant, 
$1,600. 

I  can  well  remember  that  $1,600  would 
buy  a  medium  price  range  automobile 
with  the  special  attachments  required 
by  amputees.  Today,  $1,600  will  not  buy 
the  most  reasonably  priced  compact.  By 
increasing  the  amount  to  $2,500,  we  will 
at  least  be  putting  the  veteran  back  in 
the  ball  park  in  his  efforts  to  purchase 
an  automobile. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU  will 
extend  this  benefit  to  active  duty  service- 
men who  meet  the  criteria  for  entitle- 
ment. I  believe  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue,  and  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  T^xas  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  370.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wais  laid  on 
the  table. 

SERVICE-CONNECTED      COMPENSA- 
TION   INCREASE   FOR   VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (Hil.  17958)  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  in- 
creases in  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation, to  liberalize  certain  criteria 
for  determining  the  eligibility  of  widows 
for  benefits  under  such  title,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  17958 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  314  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$23"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$43"  in  subsection 

(b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu   thereof  "$46"; 

(3)  by  striking  out   "$65"   in  subsection 

(c)  and  Inserting  In   lieu   thereof  "$70"; 

(4)  by  striking  out   "$89"   in   subsection 

(d)  and  inserting  in   lieu  thereof  "$96"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$122"  in  subsection 

(e)  and  Inserting   in   lieu  thereof  "$135"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$147"  in  subsection 

(f)  and   Inserting    in    lieu    thereof    "$163"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$174"  in  subsection 

(g)  and   inserting    in  llevi    thereof    "$193"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$201"  in  subsection 
(h)    and   Inserting    In  lieu   thereof   "$223"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$226"  in  subsection 
(1)    and    Inserting    in  lieu    thereof    "$250"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$400"  in  subsection 
(J)    and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof    "$450"; 

(IX)  by  itrlklng  out  "•500"  and  "$700" 
In  subsection  (k)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$560"  and  "$784",  respectively; 
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(12)  by  striking  out  "$500"  In  subsecUon 
(1)    and    Inserting   In    lieu    thereof    "$560"; 

(13)  by  striking  cnit  "$550"  In  «ubeectlon 
(m)    and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$616"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$625"  In  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$700"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$700"  In  subsections 

(0)  and  (p)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$784"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$300"  in  subsecUon 
(r)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$336";  and 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$450"  in  subsection 
(s)    and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$504". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with 
the  Increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of 
compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter 
11  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Sec,  2.  Section  315(1)  of  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$25"  In  subparagraph 

(A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$28"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$43"  In  subparagraph 

(B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$48 '; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$55"  In  subparagraph 

(C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$6l"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$68"  and  "$13"  In 
subparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$75"  and  "$14",  respectively; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$17"  In  subparagraph 

(E)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$19"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$30"  In  subparagraph 

(F)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  v$33 "; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$43"  and  "13"  In  sub- 
paragraph (G)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$48"  and  "$14 ',  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$21"  in  subparagraph 
(H)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$23";  and 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$40"  In  subparagraph 

(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$44". 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  312  of  title  38.  United 

States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•Tor"  at  tbe  beginning  of  such  section  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  For";  and  by 
adding  the  loUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsecUon  (c) 
of  this  section,  any  veteran  who,  while  serv- 
ing m  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  serv- 
ice, was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  for  not  less 
than  six  months  by  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Government  or  the  German  Government 
during  World  War  n,  by  the  Government  of 
North  Korea  during  the  Kcwrean  conflict,  or 
by  the  Government  of  North  Korea,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  or  the  Viet  Cong 
forces  during  the  Vietnam  era,  or  by  their 
respective  agents,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
suffered  from  dleUry  deficiencies,  forced  la- 
bor, or  Inhumane  treatment  In  violation  of 
the  terms  of  -the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
July  27,  1929,  and  Augtist  12,  1949. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  section  310  of  this 
Utle  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
313  of  this  Utle.  in  the  case  of  any  veteran 
who,  while  serving  in  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  and  while  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  by  an  enemy  government, 
or  Its  agents  during  World  War  II,  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era,  suffered 
from  dietary  deficiencies,  forced  labor,  or 
Inhumane  treatment  (In  violation  oT  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  July 
27,  1929,  and  August  12,  1949),  the  disease 
of— 

"(1)  Avitamlnosls, 

Beriberi  (Including  beriberi  heart  disease) , 
Chronic  dysentery. 
Helminthiasis, 

Malnutrition  (including  optic  atrophy  as- 
sociated with  malnutrition) , 
Pellagra,  or 

Any  other  nutritional  deficiency,  which 
became  manifest  to  a  degree  of  10  per  cen- 
tum or  more  after  such  service;  or 

"(2)  Psychosis  which  became  manifest  to 
a  degree  of  10  per  centtim  or  more  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  separation  from  such 
service; 


shall  be  considered  to  have  been  Incurred  in 
or  aggravated  by  such  service,  notwithstand- 
ing that  there  Is  no  record  of  such  disease 
during  the  period  of  service." 

(b)  The  catchllne  of  section  313  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"5  312.  Presumptions  relating  to  certain  dis- 
eases and  disabilities" 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  11  oT  such  tlUe  is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"312.  Presumptions  relating  to  certain  dis- 
eases." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"312.  Presumptions  relating  to  certain  dis- 
eases and   disabilities." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  103  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(1)  Immediately  after  "(d)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"(2)  The  remarriage  of  the  widow  of  a 
veteran  shall  not  bar  the  furnishing  of  bene- 
fits to  her  as  the  widow  of  the  veteran  If  the 
remarriage  has  been  terminated  by  death  or 
has  been  dissolved  by  a  court  with  basic  au- 
thority to  render  divorce  decrees  unless  the 
Veterans'  Administration  determines  that 
the  divorce  was  secured  through  fraud  by  the 
widow  or  collusion. 

"(3)  If  a  widow  ceases  living  with  another 
man  and  holding  herself  out  openly  to  the 
public  as  his  wife,  the  bar  to  granting  her 
benefits  as  the  widow  of  the  veteran  shall  not 
apply," 

Sec.  5.  (a)  If  a  widow  terminates  a  rela- 
tionship or  conduct  which  resulted  in  im- 
position of  a  prior  restriction  <hi  payment 
of  benefits.  In  the  natvire  of  Inference  or 
presumption  of  remarriage,  or  relating  to 
open  and  notorious  adulterous  cohabitation 
or  similar  conduct,  she  shall  not  be  denied 
any  benefits  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, other  than  Insurance,  solely  because  of 
such  prior  relationship  or  conduct. 

(b)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of 
benefits  resulting  from  enactment  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  earUer 
than  the  date  of  receipt  of  application  there- 
for, filed  after  termination  of  the  particular 
relationship  or  conduct  and  after  December 
31, 1970. 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3104  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "paragraph  (2)"  In  paragraph 
(1)  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) ",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  Benefits  other  than  Insurance  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration may  not  be  paid  to  any  person  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  more  than  one  person 
to  whom  he  or  she  ma  married;  however  the 
person  may  elect  one  or  more  times  to  receive 
benefits  by  reason  of  the  death  of  any  one 
spouse." 

Sec.  7.  Section  3010  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(1)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of 
benefits  to  a  widow  based  upon  termination 
of  a  remarriage  by  death  or  divorce  shall  be 
the  date  of  death  or  the  date  the  Judicial 
decree  or  divorce  becomes  final,  if  an  appli- 
cation therefor  is  received  within  one  year 
from  such  termination. 

"(m)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of 
benefits  to  a  widow  based  upon  termination 
of  actions  described  in  subsection  103(d)  (3) 
of  this  title  shall  not  be  earlier  than  the  date 
of  receipt  of  application  therefor  filed  after 
termination  of  such  actions  and  after  De- 
cember 31, 1970." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subsection  211  (a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  On  and  after  October  17,  1»40,  except 
as  provided  In  sections  775,  7»4,  and  aa  to 
matters  arising  under  chapter  37  of  this  Utle, 
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the  decisions  of  the  Administrator 
question  of  law  or  fact  under 
ministered  by  the  Veterans'  A 
providing    beneflw    for    veterans 
dependents  or  survivors  shall 
conclusive  and  no  other  official 
of   the  United   States   shall  ha^ 
jurisdiction  to  review  any  such 
an   action   in   the   nature  of 
otherwise." 

(b)    Chapter  53  of  title  38. 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
following : 

•j  3111.  Prohibition  of  certain 
ments 

•  There  shall  be  no  payment  of 
and  Indemnity  compensation,  deith 
sation.  or  death  pension  which 
widow's  relationship  with  anotHer 
fore  enactment  of  Public  Law 
not  have  been  payable  by  the 
ministration  under  the  standaip 
mining  remarriage   applied   by 
before  said  enactment." 

(ct    The   analysis   of   such   - 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
•3111.  Prohibition    of    certain 
ments." 

Sec. -9.  The  Secretary  of  the 
thorlzed  and  directed  to  redee 


Adfilnistration 

and    their 

final  and 

any  court 

power  or 

decision  by 

mkndamus  or 


U  iited  States 
the  end  the 

jenefit  pay- 
dependency 
compen- 
secause  of  a 
man  be- 
674.  would 
Veterans'  Ad- 
for  deter- 
that    agency 


8' 


I  lapter  53   Is 
following: 

>eneflt    pay- 


tie 


Treasury  is  au- 
at  par  the 


S«c.  314.  title  38. 
subpir.— 


Pefcent 


July  1 
1933 


Plus 
percent 
ncreasc     Jan.  19. 

ah  -         1934 


(a) -.         10  J9 

(b)  20  18 

(c).;.:.: ao       27 

(d)  40  36 

(e).::; ., »      45 

(0. 60  54 

(C- - 70  63 

(h) M  72 

(I)      90  «I 

0) .        100  90 

Subpar  (s)  (house- 
bound cases- 
Public  Law  86-663. 
eftectiye  Sept  1. 

U) >» 

(n)         200 

(0) »0 

(P) - 

Subpar  (r)  "A  and  A 

nonhDspitalization. 

Public  Law  85-782, 

effective  Oct.  1. 

1958. 

Ik) - " 

<<l) 


PwMic 
Law  695 

83d 
Con|..       p 
OcLl. 
Sec  314,  title  38,  subpar.-  1954 


eqti 


(1). 

tb). 

(c). 

(d) 

<e) 

(I)- 


% 


(i) 

(1) 

Subpar  (s)  (lM>usel>ound 
cases)  Public  Law  86- 
663.  eflectiv*  Sept  1, 
I960,    

(I) 

(m) 

<n) 

(0) 

(p) 

Subpar  (r)  "A  iMd  A" 
noflbospitalizatioa, 
Public  uw  K-Ttt 
•nectiv*  Oct  1,  m».. 

M 

(q) 


$17 
33 
50 
66 
91 
109 
127 
145 
163 
181 


279 
32t 
371 
420 
420 
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United  States  Treasury  bonds  numbered 
32870L,  68196P.  and  68197H  In  the  aggregate 
face  amount  of  $25,000.  maturing  June  16. 
1983.  If  such  bonds  are  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  redemption  by 
the  United  States  Spanish  War  Veterans 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  The  first  two  sections  of  this  Act 
take  effect  Jtily  1,  1970.  Sections  4,  5,  6,  and  7 
take  effect  January  1.  1971. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  as  reported  provides  for  an  aver- 
age increase  in  the  service-connected 
rates  of  compensation  available  to  vet- 
erans who  have  such  disabilities  of  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  effective  July  1. 
1970. 

The   committee  has   adhered   to   the 


policy  which  was  adopted  in  1952  when 
it  reported  legislation  which  was  enacted 
as  Public  Law  82-356,  which  provides 
for  increases  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  disability.  In  other  words,  in  the  bill, 
section  1,  as  reported,  those  veterans 
rated  10,  20,  30,  and  40  percent  will  re- 
ceive increases  of  8  percent  to  approxi- 
mate the  cost-of-living  increase  which 
has  occurred  since  the  last  compensa- 
tion increase  was  voted  in  the  form  of 
Public  Law  90-493  effective  January  1, 
1969.  Veterans  rated  50  percent  through 
90  percent  are  given  an  increase  of  11 
percent,  and  for  the  totally  disabled,  and 
above  total,  the  increase  is  12  percent. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  increases 
in  the  rates  of  additional  compensation 
for  veterans  who  have  dependents  and 
who  are  rated  at  least  50  percent  or 
more  disabled.  This  provision  was  added 
in  the  80th  Congress.  The  increase  in 
this  case  is  approximately  8  percent  for 
the  veteran  rated  100  percent  disabled. 
These  rates  were  last  incresised  in  1965. 

A  history  of  wartime  service -con- 
nected increases  follows: 


HISTORY  Of  WARTIME  SERVICE-CONNtCTLO  COMPENSATION  INCREASES 


Plus 

percent 

increase 

equals— 


Public 

Law  339. 

81  si 

Plus 

Cong, 

percent 

Dec.  1. 

increase 

1949 

equals  - 

Public 

Law  356. 

82d 

Cong.. 

July  1. 


Plus 
percent 
increase 


1952  equals  - 


Public 

Law  427, 

82d 

Cong., 

Aug.  1. 

1952 


Plus 

percent 
increase 
equals- - 


11  1 
11.1 
11.1 
11.1 
HI 

11. 1 
11.1 
11.1 
11.1 
11.1 


$10 
20 
30 
40 
50 

60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


15 
15 
15 
15 
16 

1; 
15 
15 
15 
15 


$11.50 
23  00 
34.50 
46.00 
57.50 

69.00 
80.50 
92  00 
103.50 
115.00 


20 
20 
20 
23 
20  I 
I 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


$13.80 

27.60 

41.40 

55.20 

69.00  ■■ 

60.00  I 

82.80 

95.60 

110.40 

124. 20 

138.00 


8.7 
8  7 
8.7 
8.7 

8  7 


$15 
30 
45 
60 
75 

90 
105 
170 
135 
150 


5 

5 

5 

5 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
IS 


$15.75 
31.50  . 
47.25  . 
62.  00  . 
86.25 

103.  SO  . 
120.75 
138.00  . 
155,25  . 
172.50  . 


33.3  . 
34.3  - 
3^5  . 
20.0 


$200 

20 

235 

20 

265 

20 

300 

20 

300 

20 

40.0 


3S 


20 


240.M }0-8 

282.00    . »     0 

318.00  \\0 

360  00               JIJ 

360.00               - -  -  ''■' 

42^00  ^.mi^-.^^'-- "' 


}266 
313 
353 

400 
400 


47 
67 


f.3 
5.2 
5.0 
5.0 
4.j 


4.9 
5.1 
5.1 
S.O 

5.0 


Plus 
(Cent 
ease 

is— 


Public 

Law  Plus 

8S-168,  percent 

Oct  I.  iiKrease 

1957  equals- 


11.8 
9.1 
10.0 
10.6 
9  9 
10.1 
10.2 
10.3 
9.8 
24.3 


10.8 
9.1 
8.1 
7.1 
7.1 


$19 
36 
SS 
73 
100 
120 
140 
160 
179 
225 


265 
309 
359 
401 
450 
450 


ISO 


5  3 
5.6 
5.5 
5.5 
7.0 
6.7 
6.4 
6.3 
6.7 
11.1 


9  4 

10.0 

8.6 

9.7 

16.7 

16.7 


33.3 


$20 

38 

53 

77 

107 

128 

149 

170 

191 

250 


290 
340 
390 
440 
525 
525 


200 


5  0 
5.3 
3.4 

6  6 
5.6 
6.3 

7  4 
9.4 
9.4 

20  0 


20.7 
17.6 
15.4 
19.3 
14.3 
14  3 


25.0 


Public 

Law  Plus 

89-311.  percent 

Oct  31.  increase 

1965  equals— 


$21 

40 
60 
82 
113 
136 
161 
186 
209 
300 


350 
400 
450 
525 
600 
600 


Plus 
percent 
increase 


H.R. 

17958. 

91st 


Percent 
increase 
(rom 
Jan.  19. 
1934. to 


Percent 
increase 
Irom 
June  1. 
1944,  to 


equals  -    Congress  Jan.  1969    Jan.  1969 


Percent 

increase 

from 

Oct  1. 

1954.  to 

Jan.  1969 


Percent 

increase 

Ironi 

Oct.  1 . 

1954.  to 

H.R.  17958 


250 


28.8 
25.3 
22  2 
18.2 
16.7 
16.7 


20.0 


450 
500 

550 
625 
700 
700 


300 


8  7 
7.0 
7.7 
7.9 
10.7 
10.7 
10.9 
10.4 
10.6 
12.5 


12  0 
12.0 
12.0 
12  0 
12.0 
12.0 


12.0 


$25 
46 
70 
96 
135 
163 
193 
223 
250 
450 


130.0 
115.0 
116.7 
122  5 
144.0 
145.0 
148.6 
151.3 
151.1 
300.0 


100.0 
87.0 
88  4 

93.5 
112.2 
113.0 
116.1 
118.5 
118.5 
247.8 


35.3 

30.3 
30  0 
34.8 
34.1 
34.9 
37.0 
38.6 
38.7 
121.0 


47.1 
39.  t 
40.0 
45.5 
48.4 
48  6 

52  6 

53  8 
53  4 

1416 


sni 

560         233.3         233.3  79.2           100.7 

616         214.3         214.3  67.2             87.2 

700         212.5         212.5  68.5            ».7 

784          108.0         108.0  66.7             K.7 

784  66.7            86.7 

'*. lib M.6  0 0 

0                0 
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All  of  the  rates  of  service-connected 
compensation  have  been  increased  with 
the  exceptions  of  the  statutory  award 
rate  of  $47  a  month,  which  is  in  addition 
to  the  basic  rates  of  compensation,  and 
the  $67-a-month  rate  for  arrested  tuber- 
culosis. The  exact  percentage  increase 
for  each  degree  of  disability,  the  number 
of  cases  affected,  and  cost  are  showii  in 
the  following  table: 


Degree  of 
disability 
(percent) 


Cases 


Cost 


$25.. 
$46.. 
$70.. 
$96.. 
$133. 
$163.. 
$193. 
$223. 
$2S0. 
$450. 


10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


816, 226 

320, 096 

275.964 

168,245 

106. 220 

102,920 

60.666 

32.042 

10.640 

94. 825 


$19,589,424 
11.523.456 
16.265.700 
13.992.180 
16. 293. 120 
18. 228. 960 
13. 597, 608 
8.  334. 288 
3. 021. 120 
55, 441. 800 


Degree  of 
disability 
(percent) 

Cases 

Cost 

$560 

$616 - 

$700 

$784 

$784 

$336 

$504.... 

-(N) 
"(S) 

7,439 
5,299 
1,259 

$5,244.19? 
4,113.660 
1,113,200 

8.035 
6.870 

11,190.240 
4,346.160 

Subtotal 

26,007.552 

_ . 

202.295.208 

Additional  for  dependents 

14, 506. 000 

216,801.208 

Subtotal 176.287.656 


Section  3  of  the  bill  contains  a  special 
provision  related  to  former  prisoners  of 
war.  Because  of  the  conditions  of  their 
captivity  and  the  kinds  of  long-range 
arm  that  may  have  been  caused,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  a  former  prisoner 


of  war  to  establish,  some  time  after  the 
completion  of  his  military  service,  that  a 
disability  or  the  aggravation  of  a  pre- 
vious disability  is  related  to  his  military 
service. 

The  provision  of  the  committee  bill 
concerns  former  prisoners  of  war  who 
were  in  that  category  for  6  months  or 
more  who  suffered  from  dietary  deficien- 
cies, forced  labor,  or  inhumane  treat- 
ment. The  bill  considers  any  veteran 
who  was  a  prisoner  of  war  of  Japan  or 
Grermany  during  World  War  II.  North 
Korea  during  the  Korean  conflict  and 
thereafter,  or  North  Vietnam  or  the  Viet- 
cong  during  the  Vietnam  era.  to  have 
suffered  from  dietary  deficiencies,  forced 
labor,  or  inhumane  treatment. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  cost  of 
living  increases  in  relation  to  compen- 
sation. 


Sec.  314,  title  38,  subpar. 


Public  Law 

695, 

83d  Cong  . 

effective 

Percent       Dec.  1954 


Public  Law 

90-493, 

ettective 

Jan. 1969 


(«) 

(b) 

<e) 


10 
20 
30 
40 
SO 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


$17 
33 
50 
66 
91 
109 
127 
145 
163 
181 


$23 
43 
65 
89 
122 
147 
174 
201 
226 
400 


Percent 

increase 

costol 

living. 

1954  69 


32.4 
32.4 
32.4 
32.4 
32.4 
32.4 
32.4 
32.4 
32.4 
32.4 


Percent 
increase 
compen- 
sation, I 
1954^9  I  Sec. 314 . title 38, subpat- 


I 


Percent 


35. 3  i  Subpar.  (s)  (housebound 
30. 3        cases)  Public  Law  86-663, 

30. 0  effective  Sept  1. 1960 

34.8  (I) 

34.1  (m) - 

34.9  I  (n) - 

37.0     (0) 

38.6  (p) -- 

38. 7  Subpar.  (r)  "A  and  A"  non- 
121.  0        hospitalization.  Public 

Law  85-782.  effective 

Oct  1,1958 

'(k) 


Public  Law 

695. 

83d  Cong.. 

effective 

Dec.  1954 

Public  Law 

90-493. 

effective 

Jan.  1969 

Percent 

increase 

cost  of 

living. 

1954-69 

Percent 
increase 
compen- 
sation. 
1954  «9 

M50 

$279 
329 
371 
420 
420 

500 
550 
625 
700 
700 

300  .. 

32.4 
32.4 
32.4 
32.4 
32.4 

79.2 
67.2 
68.5 
66.7 
66.7 

32.4 


Under  the  bill,  the  following  diseases 
would  be  presumed  to  be  service  con- 
nected if  suffered  by  a  former  prisoner 
of  war  who  meets  the  criteria  discussed 
above : 

Avitaminosis,  beriberi — including  beri- 
beri heart  disease,  chronic  dysenteiy. 
helminthiasis,  malnutrition — including 
optic  atrophy  associated  with  malnutri- 
tion, pellagra,  and  any  other  nutritional 
deficiency. 

Under  present  law,  a  psychosis  which 
became  manifest  within  1  year  of  a  vet- 
eran's separation  from  military  service 
is  presumed  to  be  sei-vice  connected.  The 
period  is  2  years  for  admission  to  a  VA 
hospital  as  a  service-connected  patient. 
The  bill  extends  this  period  of  presump- 


tion of  service  connection  from  1  to  2 
years  in  the  case  of  former  prisoners  of 
war  who  suffered  from  dietary  deficien- 
cies, forced  labor,  or  inhumane  treat- 
ment. 

The  next  four  sections — sections  4 
through  7 — of  this  bill  amend  the  exist- 
ing remarriage  requirements  now  con- 
tained in  Veterans'  Administration  law. 
The  amendments  would  be  efifective 
January  1.  1971.  Generally  speaking, 
these  VA  requirements  bar  the  payment 
of  compensation,  pension,  and  education 
benefits  upon  remarriage  and  are  con- 
siderably more  restrictive  than  those 
foimd  in  some  other  federally  adminis- 
tered programs  such  as  social  security 
and  civil  service  retirement.  This  is 
shown  by  the  table  which  follows: 


EFFECT  OF  REMARRIAGE  OF  WIDOWS  ON  BENEFITS  UNDER  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 


Federal  program 


Effect  of  remarriage 


Effect  of  termination  of  remarriage 


Veterans' Administration  benefits Terminates    monthly    payments    perma-    None. 

nently— unless  remarriage  is  void,  or  has 
been  annulled  by  a  court  with  basic  au- 
thority to  render  annulment  decrees. 

Social  security 1.  Remarriage  under  age  60  terminates  pay-    1.  Payments  resumed  at  age  60  or 

ments.  older. 

2.  Remarriage  at  age  60  or  over,  payments    2.  Full  payments  restored. 
continue  at  reduced  rate  (reduced  from 
SIH  percent  of  the  primary  insurance 
amount  to  50  percent  of  such  amount). 

Civ  I  service  retirement 1.  Remarriage  under  age  60  terminates  pay-    1.  Payments  restored  *t  any  at*. 

ments. 
2.  Remarriage  at  age  60  or  over:  none  (i.e.    2.  Nona. 
full  benefits  continue). 

Railroad  retirement Terminates  monthly  payments  permanently.  None. 

Federal  employees  compensttion Terminates    rrrantnly    payments    permi-    None. 

nently — Lump-sum  settlement  equal  to 
24  monthly  payments. 


The  basic  change  of  these  four  sec- 
tions is  to  permit  a  widow,  who  has  re- 
married, to  revert  to  her  earlier  eligibility 
when  her  second  marriage  is  ended  by 
death  or  divorce.  The  cost  of  such  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  is  $8,538,000  the  first  year 
rising  to  $9,206,000  the  5th  year.  These 
sections  were  included  in  H.R.  372  which 
passed  the  House  on  October  6,  1969.  and 
is  pending  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Section  8  stems  from  HR.  17564.  91st 
Congress.  It  relates  to  the  longstanding 
statutory  provisions  excluding  from 
judicial  review  determinations  with  re- 
spect to  benefits  of  a  noncontractual  na- 
ttire  provided  for  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors. 

The  background  of  this  immunity  from 
review  and  the  events  that  have  tran- 
spired in  recent  years  which  gave  rise 
to  this  amendment  are  discussed  in  de- 
tail in  the  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
port on  H.R.  17564,  dated  June  1970, 
which  is  set  forth  below.  The  following  is 
a  brief  summary  of  this  material. 

For  many  years  before  1958,  based  on 
statutory  provisions  similar  to  that  now 
appearing  as  38  United  States  Code  211 
(a),  the  Federal  courts  held  that  deci- 
sions of  officials  responsible  for  admin- 
istering laws  providing  noncontractual 
benefits  to  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents smd  survivors  were  not  subject  to 
Judicial  review.  The  current  provision 
(38  U5.C.  211(a))  provides,  In  part: 
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The  decisions  of  the  admin  strator 
question  of  law  or  fact  cone  ;rning 
for  benefits  or  payments  unqer 
mlnlslered  by  the  Veterans 
sbAll  be  final  and  conclusive 
official  or  any  court  of  the  Unl  Led 
have  jjower  to  review  any  suqli 


on  any 

a  claim 

any  law  ad- 

\dminlstratlon 

and  no  other 

States  shall 

decision. 


This  language  would  se<  m  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  in  expressing  the  congres- 
sional intent  that  any  and  i  11  decisions  of 
the  Administrator  on  questions  of  en- 
titlement to  veterans'  beiefits — except 
for  certain  contractual  bsneflts  which 
were  specifically  excluded  from  the  ap- 
plication of  this  provlsior — were  to  be 
final  and  not  subject  to  judicial  review. 

Nevertheless,  beginning  in  1958.  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  t  he  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  held  tliat  the  term 
"claim"  employed  in  the  qu  Qt€d  statute — 
and  in  Public  Law  886.  76t]  i  Congress,  an 
earlier,  substantially  Identical  provi- 
sion— related  only  to  an  or  ginal  "claim" 
or  application  for  benefits  initiated  by  a 
veteran  or  other  prospective  beneficiary 
and  did  not  encompass  ary  action  that 
might  be  taken  once  the  original  applica- 
tion was  adjudicated  md  benefits 
granted.  Hence,  the  court  c  included  that 
a  decision  of  forfeiture  of  benefits  pre- 
viously granted  because  th»  veteran  was 
found  to  have  rendered  as  distance  to  an 
enemy  during  time  of  wai — Wellman  v. 
Whittier,  Administrator.  2  59  F.  2d  163: 
Thompson  v.  Gleason.  Administrator,  317 
F.  2d  901 — or  a  terminatim  of  benefits 
because  the  beneficiary  ha  i  failed  to  re- 
turn reports  required  to  ;stablish  con- 
tinued eligibility  for  th(  payments — 
Tracy  v.  Gleason.  Adminii  trator,  379  F. 
2d  469 — were  not  immune  from  judicial 
review. 

Complicating  this  ma  ter  was  the 
declaration  by  the  men  ioned  circuit 
court  in  the  Tracy  decision  that  its  other 
decisions  on  finality — including  Sinlao 
against  United  States  and  Whittier.  ad- 
ministrator, 271  F.  2d  84  5 — were  over- 
ruled to  the  extent  tliey  w  ;re  in  conflict. 
Sinlao  involved  the  termin  ition  of  death 
benefits  awarded  to  a  Philii  tpine  widow  of 
a  World  War  II  servicemin.  imder  the 
Veterans'  Administration'!;  rule  of  pre- 
siuned  remarriage.  Because  experience 
had  shown  that  many  v  idows  appar- 
ently successfully  concealei  1  the  record  of 
their  ceremoniaJ  marriag ;  in  order  to 
continue  to  receive  benefiLs,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  emp  oyed  an  ad- 
ministrative rule  that  the;  e  is  an  infer- 
ence  or  presumption  of  a  v  idow's  remar- 
riage, placing  on  her  the  b  irden  of  prov- 
ing her  continued  eligibility  to  receive 
benefits,  when  there  is  pnof  of: 

First.  A  cohabitation  by  I  he  widow  with 
a  man  as  man  and  wife:  aid 

Second.  A  "holding  oui "  by  the  two 
persons  to  the  general  i  lommunity  in 
which  they  reside  that  the  y  are  husband 
and  wife — which  generall  r  is  embraced 
in  the  requisite  cohabitatian;  and 

Third.  A  general  reputation  In  such 
community  that  they  aie  married  to 
each  other. 

In  1959,  the  Appellate  Cdurt,  in  dictum 
in  the  Sinlao  case,  had  questioned  the 
Veterans'  Administration^  rule  on  re- 
marriage stating  that  it  could  not  be 
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reconciled  with  congressional  intent. 
Thereafter,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion advised  this  committee  of  the  court  s 
statements  and  urged  the  Congress  to 
amend  a  then  pending  bill  to  confirm  the 
agency's  application  of  the  presumption 
of  remarriage  rule.  As  a  result,  this  com- 
mittee— and.  in  due  course,  the  Congress, 
in  Public  Law  87-674 — amended  the 
definition  of  "widow"  in  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  even  more  re- 
strictive statutory  provision  with  respect 
to  future  cases — that  is,  after  September 
19,  1962,  the  date  of  enactment — exclud- 
ing any  woman  who.  since  the  death  of 
the  veteran,  lived  with  another  man  and 
held  herself  out  openly  to  the  public  to 
be  the  wife  of  such  otlier  man.  As  to 
earlier  cases,  this  committee,  and  the 
Senate  committee,  endoi-sed  the  applica- 
tion by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
its  presumption  of  remarriage  rule,  and 
stated  that  the  agency  was  expected  to 
continue  to  apply  that  rule  to  relation- 
ships prior  to  the  1962  law. 

Since  the  decision  in  the  Tracy  case — 
and  as  the  result  of  that  decision  and  the 
Wellman  and  Thompson  decisions — suits 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers  have 
been  filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  plaintiffs 
seeking  a  resumption  of  terminated 
benefits.  A  small  number  of  these  involve 
a  large  variety  of  matters — a  1930's 
tei'mination  of  a  widow's  pension  pay- 
ments under  a  statute  then  extant,  be- 
cause of  her  open  and  notorious  adulter- 
ous cohabitation;  invalid  maniage  to  a 
veteran:  severance  of  a  veteran's  service 
connection  for  disability  compensation: 
reduction  of  such  compensation  because 
of  lessened  disability,  et  cetera. 

However,  the  great  majority  of  these 
suits  have  been  brought  by  Philippine 
widows  of  World  War  II  servicemen 
seeking  restoration  of  death  compensa- 
tion or  pension  benefits  terminated  af- 
ter the  Administrator  raised  a  presump- 
tion of  their  remarriage  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  gathered  through  field  ex- 
amination. Notwithstanding  the  1962  en- 
dorsement by  the  Congress  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administrations  administrative 
presumption  of  remarriage  rule,  most  of 
these  suits  have  resulted  in  Judgments 
adverse  to  the  Government. 

It  seems  to  this  committee  that  it  Is 
quite  clear  that  the  Congress.  In  enact- 
ing the  exemption  from  judicial  review 
in  Public  Law  866,  76th  Congress,  in- 
tended that  exemption  to  be  all  inclusive 
and  did  not  intend  the  fairly  tortured 
construction  adopted  by  the  coiu-ts  of 
appeals  in  the  Wellman.  Thompson,  and 
Tracy  holdings.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the 
Congress  had  intended  to  authorize  ju- 
dicial review,  it  would  not  have  adopted 
a  form  so  inherently  imfair  as  to  deny 
review  of  any  original  claim  for  bene- 
fits; providing  no  time  limitation  or  con- 
ditions governing  such  suits  against  the 
United  States  and  its  officials;  and,  con- 
trary to  all  past  practice  in  the  vet- 
erans' benefits  field — see  38  U.S.C.  748 
(g)  and  3404(c) — establishing  no  limi- 
tation on  attorney  fees. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  this  commit- 
tee has  included  in  H.R.  17958,  new  sub- 


section 8(aK  which  restates  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  211(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
word  "claim"  from  that  subsection.  The 
restated  subsection  will  provide  that  ex- 
cept for  certain  contractual  benefits,  the 
decisions  of  the  Administrator  on  any 
question  of  law  or  fact  under  any  law 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration providing  benefits  for  veterans 
and  their  dependents  or  survivors  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  and  no  other  of- 
ficial or  any  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  power  or  jurisdiction  to  re- 
view any  such  decision  by  an  action  In 
the  nature  of  mandamus  or  otherwise. 
The  provision  is  specifically  made  ef- 
fective October  17,  1940,  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  866,  76th  Con- 
gress. The  committee  believes  that  this 
approach  to  solving  the  problem  is  pref- 
erable to  that  employed  in  H.R.  17564, 
that  Is.  adding  a  definition  of  the  word 
"claim"  to  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
The  restated  section  211(a)  will  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  Congress  intends 
to  exclude  from  judicial  review  all  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  noncontrac- 
tual benefits  provided  for  veterans  and 
their  dependents  and  survivors. 

The  committee  has  also  added  subsec- 
tion 8<b)  to  HJl.  17958.  This  language, 
which  stems  from  H.R.  7624,  91st  Con- 
gress, will  expressly  ratify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration  ad- 
ministrative presumption  of  remarriage 
rule  with  respect  to  all  pi-e-1962  cases. 
This  action  is  deemed  necessary  because 
the  judiciary  has  Ignored  the  Congress' 
endorsement,  in  1962.  of  that  adniinis- 
ti-ative  practice. 

As  noted  above,  a  large  percentage  of 
the  suits  filed  to  date  have  involved  the 
presumption  of  remarriage  rule.  A  study 
of  the  first  32  judgments  adverse  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
shown  that  accrued  and  estimated  fu- 
ture payments  in  those  cases  alone  will 
total  in  excess  of  $1.4  million.  It  is  there- 
fore apparent  that  the  enactment  of 
these  provisions  will  result  in  substantial 
savings  to  the  Government. 

Section  9  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  redeem  three  bonds  held 
by  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  in 
the  total  amount  of  $25,000  which  ma- 
ture June  15.  1983,  these  bonds  pur- 
chased in  1954  for  $25,000  would.  If  sold 
on  the  open  market  today,  result  in  the 
loss  of  several  thousand  dollars  to  the 
holder  of  the  securities.  Admittedly  it 
was  a  mistake  for  the  organization  to 
purchase  these  bonds.  Equity  would  seem 
to  dictate  that  this  provision  be  enacted 
since  the  average  age  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  is  89  and  that  13 
years  from  now  very  few.  If  any,  would 
be  living  to  utilize  the  proceeds  of  these 
bonds.  This  section  was  Included  as 
section  10  of  H.R.  372  which  rnssed  the 
House  on  October  6,  1969,  and  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  favors 
the  enactment  of  sections  4  through  8. 
The  'lYeasury  is  opposed  to  the  proposal 
in  section  9 : 


il 
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summary  o/  costs                            Mr.  GROSS.  This  provision  apparently  Mr.  BAYLOR   ^iJr^^l-  nrSSoS 

•202  i205  208    will  be  costly.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle-  support  of  H.R.   17958.  The  principal 

^,    I ::::::  *^il:f^-X    m^  A^tLs  U>  the  gentleman's  fig-  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  increase  the  rat^ 

sec'  3           "'."" <M              ures  the  first  year  cost  would  be  close  of  compensation  for  service-connected 

sees.  4"thr<nign  7 8, 638, 000     ^^  hq  million.  disabilities.  The  bill  provides  a  mmunum 

sec.  8 (•)                  Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  The  VA  esti-  increase  in  compensation  rates  of  ap- 

sec.  9 (')              mates  the  first  year  costs  at  about  $8  proximately    8    percent.   This    increase 

^^  ,                                     99fi  ^■10  208     million.  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  would  be  applied  to  rati-igs  in  the  10-  to 

Total -    225,339,208    J^^^*"^   ^^  j  ^^  ^^^  ^^ink  they  can  40-percent  bracket.  More  disabling  con- 

'  No  estimate.                                                orove  it  in  any  way.  There  is  no  way  ditions  would  receive  an  11-percent  m- 

'  uneetimated  savings;  possibly  »50.000,000     f'^      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^g^y  ^omen  wiU  crease.  whUe  the  totally  disabled  veteran 

to  $76,000,000.                                                     remarry     but    many    times    when    the  would  receive  a  12-percent  increase. 

'  No  cost.                                                       women  remarry,  they  come  off  the  pen-  The  cost  of  living  since  the  last  com- 

Mr.   Speaker,   the   compensation  bill    sion  rolls.  pensation  bill  became  effective  has  in- 

which  we  are  considering  today  was  de-        Mr.  GROSS.  Being  predicated  upon  creased  approximately  8  percent    "The 

signed  by  the  subcommittee  on  compen-     death  is  one  thing,  but  being  predicated  minimum  increase  authorized  by  the  bill 

sation  and  pension  following  the  con-     upon  divorce  is  quite  another.  It  seems  is  commensurate  with  the  increased  cost 

elusion  of  3  days  of  hearings  on  May  26,     to  me  this  provision  lends  itself  to  hus-  of  living. 

27  and  June  3.  In  my  judgment  this  band  shopping.  Additionally,  the  bill  will  increase  the 
subcommittee  has  acted  in  a  responsible  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  allowances  for  dependents  paid  to  vet- 
fashion  and  has  maintained  the  liberal  genUeman  yield?  erans  who  are  at  least  50  percent  dis- 
stance  which  the  committee  and  the  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the  abled.  The  increased  allowance  in  the 
Congress  has  always  held  toward  serv-  gentieman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  .  case  of  a  totally  disabled  veteran  is  8 
ice-connected  veterans.  To  all  the  mem-  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  percent,  again  approximating  the  m- 
bers  of  the  subcommittee  my  special  they  have  to  have  earned  this.  The  first  creased  cost  of  living, 
word  of  thanks  for  a  job  well  done,  and  husband  had  to  have  died,  so  the  women  The  bill  also  contains  special  provi- 
I  am  sure  that  my  appreciation  will  be  have  earned  their  right  already  to  be  con-  sions  relating  to  disabilities  incurred  by 
echoed  by  all  the  service-connected  vet-  sidered  veterans'  widows.  The  minute  the  former  prisoners  of  war.  I  am  sure  most 
erans  of  this  coimtry.  Members  of  the  woman  remarries  she  goes  off  the  roll,  Members  have  experienced  some  frus- 
subcommittee  are  the  gentleman  from  imder  the  present  law,  and  permanenUy.  tration  in  attempting  to  obtain  service 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn)  ,  the  gentle-  what  happens  is  a  matter  of,  I  suppose,  connection  of  disabilities  incurred  by 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  ,  the  morality.  In  some  cases  the  man  just  lives  former  prisoners  of  war.  You  know  the 
gentieman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont-  at  the  house,  and  the  couple  does  not  get  disabilities  are  the  result  of  Inhumane 
gomery),  the  genUeman  from  Indiana  married,  because  they  carmot  afford  the  treatment  and  malnutrition;  yet,  be- 
(Mr  Adair)  the  gentieman  from  Penn-  loss  of  the  pension.  In  this  case  if  the  cause  they  did  not  surface  until  several 
sylvania  (Mr.  Saylor),  and  the  gentle-  woman  remarries  and  it  turns  out  to  be  years  after  military  service,  then  service 
man  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott).                 a  failure,  through  death  of  otherwise,  cormection  is  denied. 

Mr    GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the    she  just  reverts  to  her  status,  already  j  happen  to  believe  that  any  disease 

gentieman  yield?                                           earned,  as  widow  of  the  first  man.  So  we  entity  or  psychiatric  condition  suffered 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the     are  not  adding  new  people  to  the  rolls  but  by  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  J«janese  in 

genUeman  from  Iowa.                                   just  adding  someone  who  has  been  al-  world  War  n,  the  North  Koreans,  the 

Mr   GROSS   Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the     ready  on  the  rolls.  North    Vietnamese,    or    the    Vietcong 

provision  of  the  bUl,  dealing  with  the        Mr.  GROSS.  I  guess  we  are  going  down  should  be  service  connected,  irrespective 

widow  who  remarries,  which  gives  me     the  road  as  fast  as  we  can  to  socialization,  of  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed 

some  concern.  What  happens  if  she  is        Mr.     TEAGUE     of     California.     Mr.  since    the    serviceman's    incarceration 

durable  and  remarries  three  or  four  times    Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17958.  Unfortunately,  this  biU  does  not  go  that 

and  loses   husband   after  husband  by     The  bill  will  increase  the  monthly  pay-  far. 

death   or  divorce?   Does   she   go   back    ments  for  veterans  who  are  in  receipt  of  ^he  bill  authorizes  a  presumption  of 

for  benefits  the  third  and  fourth  and    compensation  for  service-connected  dls-  service  conection,  in  the  case  of  those 

fifth  time'                                                        abilities.  The  Congress  has  never  been  re-  jjeld  as  prisoners  of  wars  for  at  least 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Yes.  This  bUl    luctant  to  increase  the  payments  for  this  g  months,  if  they  incur  diseases  associ- 

has  been  considered  by  our  committee,     deserving  group.  Today's  cost  of  living  ated  with  nutritional  deficiencies.  It  also 

and  our   committee   has  become  con-     affects  them,  especially  the  seriously  dis-  permits  the  payment  of  compensation  m 

vlnced  It  is  wise  to  permit  Uie  widow  to    abled.  in  the  same  manner  as  it  affects  guch  cases  for  psychoses  which  become 

go  back  on  the  rolls  It  will  probably  save    any  segment" of  our  population.  The  bill  manifest  to  a  10-percent  degree  within 

more  money  than  it  costs.  The  VA  does     authorizes  the  greatest  percentage  in-  2  years  after  service, 

not  agree,  but  most  of  my  committee     crease  for  the  more  seriously  thsabled  should    this    bill    become    law.    Mr 

does                                                                veteran  while  providing  a  cost  of  living  speaker,  I  would  invite  the  attention  01 

Mr  GROSS.  It  is  predicated  on  either    adjustinent  for  all  others.  veterans'  Administration  rating  board 

deaUi  or  divorce.  Is  that  correct?                   The  bill  also  increases  the  dependency  personnel  to  the  language  of  the  com- 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Correct                allowances  of  those  who  are  rated  at  50  mittee  report  at  the  bottom  of  page  7. 

Mr'  OROSS   If  a  woman  divorces  her     percent  or  more;  liberalizes  the  law  with  ^he  committee  is  highly  sympathetic  with 

hn^hiind  ^d    reearcE^  whether  the     respect  to  disabUities  resulting  from  die-  the  problems  of  former  prisoners  of  war  and 

^^J^ibrnd  fs  a  vSan  or  not    she     tarrdeficiencies  suffered  by  former  pris-  wishes  to  stress  its  desire  that  the  VetfJ"^ 

Uext   nusoana  is   a   veieian  or   uot,   one           /^     ,              r.ortnit<:  romnrripd  widows  Administration  administer  this  provision  or 

remarries     and     loses     that     husband,     oners  of  '^"•^  J^'^?"^„7f,^"^^°  ^'^J!^  law    a  weu  as  all  existing  laws  and  regula- 

then   does    tiie    first  husband    have    to     to  receive  death  benefits  upon  the  ter-  ^ns  on  the  subject,  m  the  most  liberal 

start:   paying   alimony   all   over   again?     mination  of  their  subsequent  marriage  J^^^^"        i^ie. 

That   uT  nnf  in  fhiR  hill    but  it  secms     and  clarifies  congressional  intent  with  '««»         f 

mT    TEAGli^    Texas     I    cannot        I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of     tain  widows  may  be  entitled  to  Veterans 

an^JerTJ^t'l^stion.  burthis'bi^uts     the  Subcommittee  on  Compensat^^^^^  'T'^^^^r^^^eTl^l^^" 

^^:^^\^^:^T^^^s  ^^^r^^^^^  St^FMhx^^^^ii^ 

or  employees'  compensation,  and  we  have     in  this  legislation.  I  urge  that  ttie  bill  be     ^^^^^Jj^^^f^ws^t  widows  to 

passed  this  bUl  once  before.                           ^^     TTTAriTP     of     California     Mr  receive  benefits  under  certain  conditions 
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terminatioi ,    of    their 


tie 
dec  is  ons 
,  with 
to 


fits    upon    the 
remarriage. 

Another  section  of  this  bill, 
er,  will  revise  the  provisions 
prohibit    judicial    review    c 
claims,  thus  making  clear 
sional  intent  that  all 
Veterans'  Administration 
noncontrsMJtual  benefits,  are 
from  judicial  review.  At  the 
Speaker,  let  me  make  it  cryst  il 
I  believe  there  is  considerable 
the  preposition  of  court  review 
tain  decisions  of  the  Veterjns 
istration.  and  I  have  for  manpr 
ported  legislation  to  provide 
view.  I  do  not  want  judicial 
ever,   through  the   back  dojor 
through  an  involved  interpretation 
the  court  of  a  simple  provision 
As  a  result,  the  law  prohibi  ing 
review  is  almost  meaningless 
types  of  Veterans*  Administration 
sions  on  individual  cases 
The  law— 38  U.S.C.  211  (a}>— states: 
The  decision  of  the  Admlnlsirator 
question  of  laic  or  fact 
tor  benefits  or  payments  undei 
ministered  by  the  Veterans' 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
official   or   any   coxut   ol   the 
shall  hi;ve  power  to  review  any 


Mr.  Speak- 
of  law  that 
veterans' 
congres- 
of  the 
respect  to 
be  exempt 
outset.  Mr. 
clear  that 
merit  In 
of  cer- 
Admin- 
years  sup- 
judicial  re- 
leview,  how- 
— that  is, 
by 
of  law. 
judicial 
in  certain 
deci- 


concei  nlng 


Despite  the  clarity  of  this  provision  of 
law,  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Clrcu  t  held  that 
the  word  "claim"  related  on]  ^  to  an  orig- 
inal application  for  benefits  ay  a  veteran 
and  did  not  include  any  re<  pened  claim 
or  subsequent  action  that  ml  ght  be  taken 
after  adjudication  of  the  initial  claim  is 
completed. 

If  we  are  to  have  judicial  review,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hope  it  will  result  from  the 


mature  deliberations  of  435 


the  House  of  Representati  i^es  and  the 


100  Members  of  the  other 


than  from  the  erroneous  in  ;erpretatlons 


of  a  small  panel  of  jurists. 
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on  any 

a  claim 

any  law  ad- 

Abmlnlstratlon 

ind  no  other 

United  States 

uch  decision. 


Members  of 


t)Ody,  rather 


The  bUl  be- 


fore the  House  makes  cleiir  the  long- 
standing intent  of  Congress  that  all  de- 
cisions of  the  Administrator  involving 
nocontractual  benefits  shot4d  be  exempt 
from  judicial  review. 
I  urge  that  the  bill  be  pissed 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  measure  to  gran  an  Increase 
in  the  rates  of  compensatioi  i  for  servlce- 
cormected  disabilities  and  lis  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation 
and  Pension,  I  am  pleased  to  voice  my 
support  of  H  Jl.  17958. 

The  Congress  has  always  c  emonstrated 
a  compassionate  interest  in  the  needs  of 
the  service-connected  disab  ed  and  their 
dependents.  In  fact,  these  Ai  aericans  who 
gave  so  much  of  themselves  In  the  inter- 
ests of  our  nationjil  security  have  always 
merited  the  highest  priority  considera- 
tion, and  we  have  never  b<«n  reluctant 
to  respond  with  alacrity  to  their  needs. 
That  need  exists  today.  The  cost  of  living 
has  increased  substantially  since  the  last 
time  the  Congress  increase< !  the  rates  of 
compensation  for  service-c<  nnected  dis- 
ability. Almost  every  segment  of  the 
population  has  received  son  le  increase  in 
their  income  within  the  lust  year.  We 
cannot  do  less  for  the  Natian's  war  dis- 
abled veteran. 


H.R.  17958  will  increase  in  varying 
amounts  the  monthly  rates  of  compensa- 
tion payable  to  these  veterans.  Those  who 
are  rated  as  10-  to  40-peicent  disabled 
will  receive  an  8-percent  increase  in 
monthly  payments.  Payments  to  the  50- 
to  90-percent  group  will  be  increased  ap- 
proximately 11  percent,  while  the  totally 
disabled  veteran  will  receive  a  12-percent 
boost  in  payments. 

Since  the  more  seriously  disabled  vet- 
eran is  in  most  cases  entirely  dependent 
upon  his  compensation  payments  for 
living  expenses,  the  committee  has  at- 
tempted to  recognize  this  fact  in  the 
percentage  increases  authorized  by  the 
bill.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  assured 
that  every  disabled  veteran,  irrespective 
of  tlie  degree  of  disability,  receives  an 
increase  that  is  commensurate  with  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  increases  in 
dependency  allowances  for  those  who  are 
50  percent  or  more  disabled.  Equally  im- 
portant, the  bill  provides  more  liberal 
criteria  for  determining  service  connec- 
tion and  eligibility  for  compensation  pay- 
ments for  former  prisoners  of  war. 

Remarried  widows  of  veterans,  imder 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  can  qualify  for 
monthly  benefit  payments  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  the  subsequent  marriage. 
Existing  law  requires  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  terminate  payments  to 
a  veteran's  widow  upon  her  remarriage. 
Even  though  the  second  marriage  does 
not  survive,  the  widow  has  forfeited  her 
right  to  benefits  based  upon  the  death 
of  her  veteran  husband.  Other  Federal 
benefit  programs  are  less  stringent  in 
their  criteria  for  remarried  widows. 

These  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  bill  has  merit.  It 
is  for  the  disabled  veteran.  I  lu-ge  that 
it  be  passed. 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  17958.  This  biU,  if  enacted 
into  law,  will  authorize  a  badly  needed 
increase  in  the  rates  of  compensation 
for  service -connected  disabilities.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  am  pleased  that  it  has  been  re- 
ported so  promptly  for  your  considera- 
tion today. 

Within  the  past  year,  almost  every- 
one in  the  Nation  receiving  payments 
from  the  Federal  Government  has  re- 
ceived an  increase  in  such  payments  in 
recognition  of  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  men  who  have  defended  our 
Nation  in  time  of  war.  and  received  dis- 
abilities therefrom,  have  not  been  so  for- 
tunate. I  have  been  deluged  with  cor- 
respondence, not  only  from  my  own  con- 
stituents, but  from  disabled  veterans 
throughout  the  Nation  from  coast  to 
coast  and  beyond.  The  commander  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  Department 
of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Ah  Kee  Leong  has  been 
particularly  persuasive  in  setting  forth 
the  great  need  for  compensation  in- 
creases on  behalf  of  the  members  of  his 
organization. 

This  bill  provides  not  only  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  for  all  veterans  with  serv- 
ice connected  disabilities  but  it  also  will 
increase  the  dependency  allowances  paid 
to  the  most  seriously  disabled  veterans. 


I  shall  vote  for  this  legislation  and  urge 
my  colleagues  as  well  to  support  this  bill. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation 
and  Pension  which  reported  H.R.  17958 
after  holding  hearings  and  making  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  and  urge  its  favorable 
consideration  by  my  colleagues. 

There  are  several  very  important  pro- 
visions in  this  bill.  Foremost  among  these 
is  a  cost-of-living  mcrease  in  the  com- 
pensation rates  payable  to  the  disabled 
veterans  who  are  suffering  from  dis- 
abilities which  were  incurred  as  a  result 
of  their  military  service.  Tliere  is  cer- 
tainly no  group  of  recipients  of  Federal 
benefits  more  deserving  of  our  consid- 
eration than  those  who  will  be  aided  by 
the  increased  and  new  benefits  proposed 
by  H.R.  17958. 

The  veterans'  organizations  in  testify- 
ing before  our  subcommittee  strongly 
urged  that  the  proposed  increase  in  com- 
pensation rates  should  be  made  effective 
July  1, 1970,  rather  than  January  1.  1971, 
as  was  proposed  in  the  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  other  body.  It  was  called  to 
our  attention  that,  in  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  provide  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease to  other  groups,  such  as  Federal 
employees  and  military  personnel,  the 
Congress  did  not  require  them  to  wait 
until  January  1,  1971,  to  receive  such 
benefits.  Therefore,  to  do  so  for  disabled 
veterans  would  be  unjust.  The  committee 
concurred  and,  tlierefore,  provided  in  this 
bUl  that  the  increased  rates  should  be- 
come effective  July  1,  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  colleagues,  Messrs.  Ray 
Roberts,  O.  V.  "Sonny"  Montgomery, 
E.  Ross  Adair,  John  P.  Saylor,  and  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Scott,  for  their  serving  as 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation and  Pension. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
should  be  pleased  that  the  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
called  up  a  bill  which  provides  for  serv- 
ice-connected compensation  increase  for 
veterans.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17958. 
My  own  regret  is  that  this  measure  is 
being  considered  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  Because  of  this  parliamentary  sit- 
uation, there  will  be  no  opportunity  to 
offer  liberalizing  amendments. 

There  should  be  a  more  greater  across- 
the-board  increase  in  benefits  paid  to 
those  with  service-connected  limitations. 
The  reason  I  make  this  statement  with- 
out anj'  apology  is  that  since  we  last 
increased  the  date  of  compensation  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans, 
there  has  been  two  increases  in  benefits 
to  social  security  recipients  and  railroad 
retirement  annuitants.  The  1970  increase 
alone  for  social  security  recipients  was 
15  percent  across  the  board.  Surely  the 
men  who  defended  this  country's  free- 
dom should  be  accorded  as  much  In  In- 
creases as  these  other  categories  of 
compensation. 

As  a  real  andfsubstantlal  reason  why  I 
am  not  completely  happy  with  the  con- 
tent of  this  bilNlithat  the  last  increase 
in  disability  comKgsatlon  benefits  was 
away  back  in  19657wTien  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  new  rates  of  compensation  pro- 
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vided  today  does  bring  the  person  back 
to  the  level  that  prevailed  5  years  ago. 
when  we  take  Into  account  all  the  cost  of 
living  increases  since  1965. 

No  one  can  deny  the  necessity  for 
economy  in  Government.  All  of  us  hope 
and  look  forward  to  a  possible  reduction 
in  Federal  spending,  but  I  submit  with- 
out any  apology  that  veterans  care 
should  not  be  the  first  plswje  to  commence 
Federal  economy. 

Even  though  I  have  complained  that 
some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
deficient.  I  would  be  moved  to  support 
this  measure  If  for  no  other  reason  be- 
cause of  the  section  dealing  with  for- 
mer prisoners  of  war.  We  should  recall 
that  these  veterans  who  were  in  enemy 
hands  for  6  months  or  longer  in  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  engagement,  and  the 
Vietnam  war,  if  they  have  suffered  from 
dietary  insufficiencies,  inhuman  treat- 
ments, and  other  abuses  will  now  be 
recognized  as  having  a  service-connected 
condition  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
disability  benefits  should  the  effects  of 
such  Imprisonment  become  manifest 
within  2  years  following  such  ex- 
periences. Such  diseases  as  beriberi,  pel- 
lagra, malnutrition,  and  chronic  dysen- 
tery will  now  be  presumed  to  be  service 
connected,  as  to  those  former  prisoners 
of  war  who  were  held  prisoner  for  6 
months  or  more. 

Then  also  H.R.  17958  contains  a  long 
needed  change  in  the  effect  of  remar- 
riage of  those  widows  who  were  receivmg 
compensation,  pension,  and  education 
benefits.  At  present,  of  course,  payments 
are  terminated  permanently  upon  re- 
marriage and  under  present  law,  the 
subsequent  termination  of  this  remar- 
riage has  no  effect  to  restore  these  bene- 
fits. Even  under  social  security  these 
payments  are  resumed  at  age  65  or  older 
and  under  the  civil  service  retirement, 
payments  are  restored  at  any  age  upon 
the  termination  of  the  second  marriage. 
All  of  us  are  glad  that  this  bill  will  per- 
mit a  widow  who  has  remarried  and  thus 
forfeited  payments  under  present  laws  to 
revert  to  her  former  status  upon  ter- 
mination of  her  later  marriage  by  death 
or  divorce. 

In  my  opinion  our  committee  has  been 
very  practical  and  certainly  most  real- 
istic to  provide  by  this  bill  the  right  for 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  to  cash 
certain  bonds  purchased  in  1954  rather 
than  have  to  hold  these  until  their  ma- 
turity in  1983.  It  is  simply  an  applica- 
tion of  some  commonsense  for  this  pro- 
vision to  be  enacted  in  to  law  because  the 
average  of  of  these  Spanish  War  vet- 
erans is  now  89  and  13  years  from  now  in 
1983,  very  few,  if  any,  will  be  alive  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  proceeds  of 
these  bonds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  began  these  com- 
ments I  said  I  was  glad  to  see  this  meas- 
ure reported  for  action  by  the  House. 
Then  I  went  on  to  add  and  to  emphasize 
that  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  amount 
of  the  increase,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  ravages  of  inflation  since  the  Isist 
increase  away  back  in  1965.  However  I 
am  convinced  that  the  committee  has 
brought  out  the  best  measure  they  be- 
lieve can  be  passed  and  then  signed  into 


law.  On  April  27,  1970,  the  other  body 
passed  S.  3348.  It  was  less  generous  than 
our  bill  today.  Our  measure  will  be  sub- 
stituted and  sent  back  to  the  other  body. 
Goodness  knows  our  increase  in  benefits 
is  little  enough  but  let  us  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  quickly  agree  to  the  House 
version,  and  that  it  may  be  signed  into 
law  in  order  for  these  benefits  to  be 
rushed  into  effect. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Dlinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  17958. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorvun  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkei^er  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  313,  nays  0,  answered 
•present"  1,  not  voting  115.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  168) 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  III. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Be«ll.  Md. 
Belcher 
BeU.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotanan 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
B\u-ke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Ter. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Ca  fiery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 


TEAS— 313 

Cobelan 

Collina 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Oougblln 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwlnski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Esbleman 

Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 

Felgh&n 
Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  GeiAld  R 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frey 

Friedel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakls 

Garmatz 

Gettj's 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Orlffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 


Ebley 

HaU 

Hanley 

Hauna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jobnaon,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 
King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

lAtta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowenateln 

Lu}an 

Lukens 

McCIoskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McFaU 

McKneally 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Mabon 

Mallllard 

Mann 

Maish 

Martin 

Matsunaga 


Mayne 

Meeds 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUls 

Minlsb 

Mink 

Mize 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'NeiU,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poll 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 


Pudnskl 
PurceU 
Quie 
QulUen 
Railsback 
RandaU 
Bees 
BOd,  m. 
Beuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rodino 
Rogen,  CcAa. 
Rogers,  na. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 
Roybal 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Satterfleid 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
sues 
Sisk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith.  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steiger,  Wis. 
NATS— 0 


Btetibens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Stiickey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

TalooU 

Taylor 

Teague.  Oalif . 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompsori.  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tieman 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

vigonto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watts 

Wbalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

wmn 

Wold 

wnght 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zlon 

Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 


Michel 
NOT  VOTING — 115 


Addabbo 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Berry 
BeviU 
Blaggi 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Brademas 
Bmaoo 
Brock 

Brown.  Mich. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Cabell 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Collier 
Conyers 
Connan 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels,  N  J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawaon 
DeUenback 
Dent 
Dlggs 
DingeU 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 


FasceU 
Plndley 
Fish 
Fraser 

Gallagher 
Gaydos 
GUbert 
Gold  water 
Green,  Pa. 
Hagan 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hatbaway 
Hays 
Hubert 
Horton 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Kirwan 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Long.  La. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McClure 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMUlan 
Madden 
Mathias 
Melcher 
Mesklll 

M|-nKh»ll 


Morton 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nedai 

Nichols 

Nix 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

PeUy 

PodeU 

PoweU 

Rarick 

Reid.  N.T. 

Reifel 

Rivers 

Roe 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Gennain 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Taft 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Tunney 

Watklns 

Wataon 

Weicker 

WlUiams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yauon 


So  (tworthirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  CJolUer. 

Mr.  Brasoo  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 
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Mr.  Car«y  with  Mr.  McEweti. 

Mr.  Paaoman  with  Mr.  B«rry. 

Mr.  I>nt  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  DulsU  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New|Tork 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr  Taft. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  ^Ir.  Horton. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Watkios. 

Mr  Roe  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr  Stratton  with  Mr  Plnley. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Dellenba^k. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  McCarthy 

Mr  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Schadeben  [ 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Oltlnger. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr  Daddario  with  Mr  Mesklll. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  /(labama. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr  Brademas  with  Sir.  RoudebAsh 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr.  Goldwatei . 

Mr.  Davis  ot  Georgia  with  Mr. 

Mr.     Green     of    Pennsylvania 
Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Burton  of 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  M 
ham. 

Mr.    Eckhardt    with    Mr. 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Cramer 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Steiger  of 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Erlenljorn 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Relfel 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  HammerschAiidt 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ml  :higan 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.   luth. 

Mr.  Nedzi  with  Mr.  McDonald  o^  Michigan. 

B4r.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Harringlon 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Long  of  tx>ulsiana 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  Announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w^s  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  M*.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consiqeration  of 
the  bUl  <S.  3348)  to  amend  Utle  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increa*  the  rates 
of  compensation  for  disable<  veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  |the  Senate 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlepan  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senite  bill  as 
follows: 

S.  3348 
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Blackburn, 
with    Mr. 

Dtah. 
Cunnlng- 


Th  >mpson    of 


Arizona. 


Be  it   enacted   by   the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the 
America    in   Congress   assemblei 
section  314  of  title  38.  United 
is  amended — 

(1)  by   striking  out   "t23"  111  subsection 
(a I   and  Inserting  in  lieu  therecf  "$25 

(2)  by  striking  out   "$43"   U    subsection 

(b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$48' 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$65"  li    subsection 

(c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  therepf  "$72"; 


and  House 

United  States  of 

That    (a) 

States  Code, 


(4)  by  striking  out   "$89"   In  subsection 

(d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$99'; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$122"  in  subsection 

(e)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$135"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$147"  In  subsection 

(f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$163"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$174"  in  subsection 

(g)  and  inserting  in  lieu   thereof  "$193": 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$201"  In  subsection 
(h)  and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof  "$223"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$226"  in  subsection 
(U    and  Inserting  In   lieu  thereof  "$250"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$400"  In  subsecUon 
(J)    and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$450"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "$500"  and  "$700" 
In  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "$550"  and  "$750".  respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$600"  In  subsection 
(1)    and  Inserting   in  lieu  thereof  "$550"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  "$550"  In  subsection 
(m)   and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$600"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$625 "  In  subsection 
(n)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$675"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$700"  in  subsections 

(0)  and    (p)    and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$750";  and 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$450"  in  subsection 
(s)   and   Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$500". 

(b)  The  AdnUnlstrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs 
may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with 
the  Increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of 
compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter 
11  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  Section  315(1)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,   Is   amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$25"  In  subparagrapb 

(A)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$28  "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$43  '  In  subparagraph 

(B)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu   thereof  "$48"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$55'"  in  subparagraph 

(C)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ■'$61'"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$68"  and  •$13"  In 
subparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$75"  and   '•$14",  respectively: 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$17  "  In  subparagraph 

(E)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  •'$19": 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$30"  In  subparagraph 

(F)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$33"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$43"  and  "$13""  In 
subparagraph  (G)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   "$48"  and   "$14",   respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  •'$21"  In  subparagraph 
(H)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'$23";  and 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$40"  In  subparagraph 

(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$44  ". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  312  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Por"  at  the  beginning  of  such  section  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  Por";  and  by 
adding  the  foUowing  new  subsections: 

"(b)  Por  the  purposes  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  any  veteran  who.  while  serv- 
ing In  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  serv- 
ice, was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Government  during  World 
War  II.  by  the  Government  of  North  Korea 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  or  the  Viet  Cong 
forces  during  the  Vietnam  era,  or  by  their 
respective  agents,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
suffered  from  dietary  deficiencies,  forced  la- 
bor, or  Inhumane  treatment  in  violation  of 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  July 
27,    1929. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  section  310  of 
this  title  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  313  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  any 
veteran  who,  whUe  serving  In  the  active  mUl- 
tary.  naval,  or  air  service  and  while  held  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  by  an  enemy  government 
or  Its  agenU  during  World  War  II,  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era,  suffered 
from  dietary  deficiencies,  forced  labor,  or 
Inhumane  treatment  (In  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  July  27, 
1929) ,  the  disease  of — 

"(1)   Avltaminosis. 

Beriberi  (including  beriberi  heart  disease) , 


Chronic  dysentery, 
Helmlnthous  disease. 

Malnutrition  (Including  optic  atrophy  as- 
sociated with  malnutrition) , 
Pellagra,  or 
Any  other  nutritional  deficiency. 

which  became  manifest  to  a  degree  of  10 
per  centum  or  more  after  such  service;  or 

"(2)  Psychosis  which  became  manifest  to 
a  degree  of  10  per  centum  or  more  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  separation  from  such 
service; 

shall  be  considered  to  have  been  Incurred 
In  or  aggravated  by  such  service,  notwith- 
standing that  there  is  no  record  of  such  dis- 
ease during  the  period  of  service." 

(b)  The  catchllne  of  section  312  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"S  312.  Presumptions  relating  to  certain  dis- 
eases and  disabilities" 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  11  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"312.  Presumptions  relating  to  certain  dis- 
eases." 

and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"312.  Presumptions  relating  to  certain  dis- 
eases and  disabilities." 
Sec.  4.  The  first  two  sections  pf  this  Act 

shall  become  effective  January  1,  1971. 

AMENDMENT  OFFtXKD  BT    MB.  TKAOTTE   OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Teague  of 
Texas:  Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  S.  3348  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  17958,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  17958)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASING  SERVICEMEN'S  GROUP 
LIFE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  1479)  to 
amend  chapter  19  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  increase  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  the  amount  of  service- 
men"s  group  life  insurance  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  with  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendments,  as 
follows : 

Page  3.  line  21.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "Istratlon."  and 
insert  "istratlon."  ". 

Page  3.  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  all  after  line  21  over  to  and 
Including  line  13  on  page  S. 

Page  19,  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  all  after  line  19  over  to  and 
including  line  16  on  page  20  and  Insert: 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
417(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)'  Immediately  after 
'unless',  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  'or  (2) 
the  total  amount  paid  to  the  widow,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  of  such  veteran  imder  any 
such  policy  Is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  face 
value  of  the  policy  and  such  amount  paid 
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II 


when  added  to  any  amounts  paid  as  death 
compensation  Is  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
total  amount  which  would  have  been  pay- 
able In  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion following  the  death  of  such  veteran  If 
such  widow,  children,  or  parents  had  been 
eligible  for  such  compensation  upon  the 
death  of  such  veteran.  Any  person  receiving 
death  compensation  at  the  time  he  becomes 
eligible  foe  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  continue  to  receive  such 
death  compensation  unless  he  makes  appli- 
cation to  the  Administrator  to  be  paid  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation.  An 
election  by  such  person  to  receive  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  shall  be  final.'. 

"(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  417(a) 
of  such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "pre- 
ceding sentence'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'first  sentence". 

"(c)  No  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation shall  be  payable  to  any  person  by 
virtue  ol  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
Uon (a)  qf  this  section  for  any  person  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  considering  this  bill  S.  1479,  which  has 
as  its  primary  purpose  the  increasing  of 
the  amount  of  insurance  for  men  on  ac- 
tive duty  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  the 
House  adopted  a  complete  substitute  for 
the  Senate  bill  with  certain  liberaliza- 
tions. 

The  Senate  has  now  accepted  99  per- 
cent of  the  House  amendments  but  has 
changed  in  two  instances  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  one  of 
which  is  to  provide  a  slightly  altered 
definition  of  certain  terms — widow, 
widower,  child,  and  parent — and  a  provi- 
sion making  certain  widows  eligible  for 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
In  some  instances  where  the  husband  had 
maintained  a  national  service  life  insur- 
ance policy  for  a  limited  time  on  a 
premiimi-free  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  obvious  reasons  I 
would  have  preferred  the  House  lan- 
guage, but  because  of  other  matters  in 
this  program  which  are  urgent  I  am 
moving  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


feree  on  HJl.  14685,  tl^e  Intemational  Travel 
Act. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  removing  my 
name  from  the  above,  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours, 

CKXNN  CtrNNINOHAM, 

JITember  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusets,  Mr. 
Hastings  Keith,  as  a  conferee  to  replace 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
action  of  the  House. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  vet- 
erans' bills  considered  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  OF  AND  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  CONFEREE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

June  15, 1970. 
Hon.  John  McCormack, 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatit>es, 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Speakxx:  This  letter  is  written 
to  notify  you  that  I  am  resigning  as  a  Con- 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORT UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  WEDNES- 
DAY 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  Wednes- 
day to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  1063  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1063 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
oX  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
15361)  to  estabUsb  a  pilot  program  des- 
ignated as  the  Youth  Conservation  Cc«pB, 
and  for  other  purpoaes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor,  the  blU 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shaU  rise  and  report'^ the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of 
H.R.  15361,  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor  shall  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1076,  and  it  shall 
then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  move  to 
strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
said  Senate  bill  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  In  HJt.  15361  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta).  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1063 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  at  House 
Resolution  15361,  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  Act.  The  resolution  also  pro- 


vides that,  after  passage  of  the  House 
bill,  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  shall  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  S.  1076  and  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  move  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
amend  it  with  the  House-passed  lan- 
guage. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  15361  is  to  estab- 
lish the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  which 
would  be  a  3-year  pilot  program  employ- 
ing roughly  3,000  young  people  ages  14 
to  18  each  year  during  the  summer  on 
public  lands. 

There  are  4.8  million  acres  of  national 
forest  land  needing  replanting.  Each 
year,  more  than  14  billion  board  feet  of 
public  timber  are  lost  to  fire,  insects, 
and  disease.  Recreational  use  of  the 
public  lands  is  skyrocketing.  National 
park  visitations  are  expected  to  double 
between  1968  and  the  early  1970 's  and 
could  increase  10  times  by  the  year 
2000.  Trails,  campsites,  roads,  picnic 
groimds.  watei^eds.  fish  stocking — all 
must  be  increased  and  maintained. 

In  June  of  last  year,  unemployment 
among  youths  ages  14  to  18  was  16.4  per- 
cent and  neglect  of  a  budgetary  nature 
frustrates  Federal  land  management.  In 
Olympic  National  Park  are  600  miles  of 
trails  that  the  staff  has  never  been  able 
to  open  completely  or  maintain. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $3.5  million  annually  for  3  years  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adopticHi  of 
House  Resolution  1063. 

Mr.  CKDLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  House,  I  would 
Just  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  and 
then  ask  a  couple  of  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  brief  observation  is 
that  I  am  very  much  in  accord  with  the 
objectives  of  this  bill;  namely,  conserva- 
tion both  of  the  natural  resoiutjes  and  of 
the  youth  of  this  coimtry.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  all  gold,  although 
it  may  glitter.  The  objective  is  worthy, 
but  with  all  of  toe  trouble  in  the  land 
among  our  youth,  to  select  a  group  of 
youngsters  from  the  tender  age  of  14  to 
19  from  all  sections  of  the  coimtry  and 
to  concentrate  th«n  in  these  camps  of 
both  races  and,  more  important  still,  of 
both  sexes  is  going  to  pose  a  very  serious 
situation.  I  do  not  want  to  raise  any 
question  of  race  here.  Even  if  I  did.  I 
would  have  too  much  discretion  to  do 
so,  because  I  know  where  the  votes  would 
be.  But  I  am  saying — and  I  hope  that 
those  who  are  not  listening  will  at  least 
read  the  bUl  so  that  they  will  know  what 
they  are  doing — to  select  young  girls  of 
14  years  of  age  up  to  19  years  of  age  and 
send  them  in  to  this  type  of  a  camp 
under  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
country  today  I  think  would  be  most  un- 
wise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  Committee  on  Rules 
was  very  much  disturbed  about  this  bill. 
It  was  held  up  there  for  a  number  of 
weeks,  if  not  montlis.  It  killed  tbe  bill  on 
one  occasion  and  then  reported  it  again 
on  a  motion  to  reconsider  by  a  still  di- 
vided vote. 
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I  think  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  take 
young  people  and  particulsrly  young 
girls  of  14  years  of  age  and  c  oncentrate 
them  in  these  camps,  regardless  of  the 
objective.  I  feel  it  is  a  graVe  mistake 
when  you  consider  the  fact  that  you 
have  opposite  sexes — I  assume  that  there 
will  be  separate  dormitories  <ir  barracks 
for  them :  I  certainly  hope  so  —but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  here  h&t  would 
indicate  that  to  be  the  fact. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  w  lo  opposed 
the  bill  in  committee,  I  wani  ed  to  raise 
my  voice  against  it  here  on  i  he  floor  of 
the  House. 

Now,  if  the  chief  author  )f  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Wasliiiigton  (Mr. 
Meeds  > ,  or  some  of  the  cospoi  isors  would 
care  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  accept 
an  amendment  when  we  get  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  or  iither  omit 
the  young  girls  entirely  from  this  thing 
and  make  it  a  male  propositi  )n.  I  would 
be  inclined  to  go  along  witi  it.  How- 
ever, I  still  think  that  the  age  of  14 
years  is  too  young.  Let  me  Impress  if  I 
can  upon  my  friend,  Mr.  Meei  is.  that  this 
is  not  the  old  CCC  camp  open  ition  in  any 
manner.  This  Is  an  entirely  new  project 
with  a  worthy  objective.  I  agree,  but  a 
mistake  to  administer  it  in  this  way. 

If  the  gentleman  cares  to  (omment  on 
that  I  hope  my  friend  froir  California 
will  jield  to  him.  or  if  he  wait.s  to  com- 
ment upon  it  during  genenl  debate.  I 
hipehe  will  do  so. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ii  I  can  just 
make  a  brief  comment  and  then  I  cer- 
tainly shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Washington 
<  Mr.  Meeds  i  to  make  a  f urthi  r  comment, 
it  is  my  understanding  t!  lat  certain 
amendments  will  be  offered  t  o  this  legis- 
lation. I,  personally,  am  committed  to 
support  such  amendments,  liecause  as  I 
stated  a  moment  ago  in  iry  appraisal 
and  estimation  this  bill  is  a  <  onservation 
measure.  It  is  not  necessarily  that  way  as 
it  is  now  written.  I  would  oppose  the 
bill  as  it  is  presently  writUn.  I  expect 
to  support  amendments  to  tl  e  bill  which 
will  make  of  it  a  conservat  on  measure 
not  only  for  the  people  involved  but  also 
for  the  benefit  of  our  nation  i\  resources. 
With  reference  to  the  firther  com- 
ment, we  are  taking  out  of  the  bill — at 
least  I  would  hope  if  the  iimendments 
are  adopted — certain  agencins  that  some 
of  us  may  have  some  concern  about.  If 
amendments  are  adopted,  as  I  hope  they 
will  be,  this  program  will  x  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  ages  and 
the  matter  of  sexes  I  feel  certain — and, 
now,  I  am  going  on  the  biusis  of  some 
experimental  programs  that  we  now 
have  going  in  California  to  some  extent 
I  might  say  on  which  this  Program  has 
been  patterned  where  we  have  no  prob- 
lem with  the  mixing  of  the  s<  xes — of  girls 
or  boys — and  we  have  not  hi  id  any  prob- 
lem with  reference  to  the  y(  uth.  That  is 
why,  as  I  say.  basically,  thf  manner  in 
which  the  program  is  being!  operated  as 
a  form  of  a  local  program  }n  California 
at  the  present  time  is  very  closely  akin 
to  the  old  Civilian  Oonserration  Corps 
program  of  many  years  ago  to  which 
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I  am  sure  my  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
CoLMER  > ,  was  referring. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  I  want  to  see  some  amend- 
ments to  this  bill.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  authors  have  agreed  to  ac- 
cept some  amendments  and  I  expect  to 
support  them.  In  fact.  I  would  hope  that 
once  we  amend  this  bill  in  the  proper 
form  that  my  good  and  able  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  will  be  in  a 
position  to  support  it.  I  think  that  the 
authors  of  the  bill  are  for  generally  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further  to  me  before 
he  yields  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, I  think  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, my  friend  (Mr.  Sisk>,  is  most 
forthright  on  most  occasions  but  I  am 
afraid  a  little  evasive  on  this  one. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  had  no  intention  to  be, 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  failed  to 
reply  to  me  on  the  question  I  raised  on 
concentrating  these  children  of  tender 
age  of  both  sexes  in  the  same  camp. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  allow 
me  just  a  comment,  of  course,  my  an- 
swer to  that  aspect  was  my  confidence 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  based  on 
their  past  record. 

Now,  this,  SIS  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
is  not  in  my  opinion  and  must  not  be  a 
so-called  manpower  training  program,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  To  the  extent  that 
prohibitions  could  be  written  into  the  bill 
I  certainly  personally  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  them,  but  I  think  this  might 
be  a  matter  for  the  authors  of  the  bill 
to  consider. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds),  to  make  comments  in  connec- 
tion with  this  problem. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  correctly 
states  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
amendment  that  he  has  discussed.  How- 
ever. I  have  heard  of  no  amendment 
which  would  either  strike  the  young 
ladies  from  this  bill,  or  would  place  im- 
pediments upon  the  administering 
agencies  to  require  them  to  be  In  sep- 
arate camps. 

They  may  well  do  this — I  do  not  know. 
But  I  think  one  of  the  great  problems 
we  could  run  into  in  this  legislation  is 
attempting  to  define  very  strictly  the  way 
this  program  should  be  operated.  We 
have  properly  left  some  discretion  with 
the  departments  because  this  is  a  pilot 
program,  and  we  expect  them  to  try 
different  types  of  programs  so  that  we 
can  get  the  kind  of  prograiii  eventually 
that  this  Nation  should  adopt,  and  utilize 
for  conservation  of  our  great  natural 
resources. 

I  would  just  point  out  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer) 
that  not  only  are  young  men  from  ages 
14  to  18  in  this  Nation  In  turmoil  and 
unrest,  and  not  only  are  they  energetic 
and  desirous  of  working  with  our  natu- 
ral resources,  but  the  young  ladies  in 


this  age  group  are  also  willing  and  de- 
termined and  aggressive  for  work  jn  out- 
door projects. 

We  have  in  the  State  of  Washington 
a  private  program  which  is  run  by  the 
Olympic  National  Park  and  the  Seattle 
School  Districts,  which  is  proceeding 
with  the  program  in  which  there  are 
young  ladies  involved  in  conservation 
work,  and  they  are  doing  a  very  fine  job. 
They  are  working.  They  are  contribut- 
ing to  our  ecology,  and  to  the  better- 
ment of  our  conservation  projects  daily 
in  the  summer  in  Olympic  National 
Park.  They  have  had  no  accidents,  they 
are  out  doing  a  good,  hard  day's  work, 
and  they  enjoy  it.  They  as  a  matter  of 
fact  recount  it  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able experiences  they  have  had. 

So  I  would  hope  this  House  would  not 
take  upon  itself  to  make  conditions  as 
to  the  type  of  programs  which  should  be 
tried  within  the  context  of  this  pilot  pro- 
gram. If  we  find  out  that  it  does  not  work 
then  I  would  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  that  I  would  be  the  first  one 
to  be  opposed  to  it,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  prejudge  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  . 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Meeds)  a  question,  if  I  may. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington made  a  remark  in  his  comments 
a  short  time  ago  that  there  would  be 
various  kinds  of  programs  within  a  90- 
day  limit.  It  is  diCBcult  for  me  to  com- 
prehend how  you  could  have  various 
pilot  programs  in  a  90-day  limit,  which 
is  only  3  months,  by  the  time  you  would 
hire  your  supervisory  personnel — and 
who  they  would  be.  I  do  not  know. 

I  think  the  most  astonishing  thing 
about  this  entire  bill  Is  that  nobody 
wants  to  administer  it. 

I  have  three  letters — one  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor — they  do  not  want  it. 
One  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— they  do  not  want  it.  One  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior — and  they 
do  not  want  it. 

Furthermore,  this  is  an  imbudgeted 
item.  I  think  when  you  are  talking  about 
14-  to  18-year-olds,  we  are  in  a  situation 
here  where  we  are  going  to  have  nothing 
more  than  a  glorified  baby-sitting  proj- 
ect. I  think  at  this  time  this  program  is 
being  well  implemented  under  an  exist- 
ing program  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
through  the  Park  Service.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  this  House  would  take 
another  look  at  this  bill  that  involves 
$3.5  million,  and  vote  it  down. 

Mr.   MEEDS.   Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
correct  the  record.  He  said  $3.5  billion. 
He  should  have  said  $3.5  million. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  That  is  what  I  said. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  That  is  a  little  different. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  said  $3.5  million. 
Mr  MEEDS.  I  will  just  try  to  respond 
to  one  of  the  issues  at  this  time  that  the 
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gentleman  raised  when  he  said  we  would 
not  have  time  to  try  different  programs 
within  this  pilot  program. 

First  of  all.  let  me  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  envisions  a  3-year 
bill— three  summer  trials,  and  I  think  a 
number  of  different  programs  could  be 
tried  during  that  time.  Also,  different 
kinds  of  programs  could  take  place  at 
different  locations  in  the  country.  This 
i^a  national  program  and  we  certainly 
ISibld  not  be  tied  to  any  one  set  kind 
of  program  all  over  the  United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hope  they  try 
different  ones. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  to  employ  young  peo- 
ple, during  the  summer,  on  the  public 
lands. 

The  program  is  authorized  for  3  years. 
It  expects  to  employ  about  3,000  young 
people  each  summer,  ranging  in  age 
from  14  to  18.  They  will  do  conservation 
work  in  the  national  forests,  on  replant- 
ing projects,  and  in  parks,  on  madnte- 
nance  of  trails,  campsites  and  picnic 
groimds. 

Employment  will  be  for  a  period  of  up 
to  90  days  in  the  summer.  Income  factors 
will  not  be  weighed  in  choosing  corps- 
men  for  the  program.  The  program  will 
be  imder  the  direction  of  a  newly  created 
dnter-Agency  Committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Labor.  Au- 
thorizations are  for  $3,500,000  armually 
for  3  years.  At  the  time  this  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  it  was  decided 
that  this  program  could  be  improved  by 
limiting  its  scope  to  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  Departments.  The  chairman 
of  Labor  and  Education  Committee  (Mr. 
Perkins),  and  the  bill's  chief  sponsor 
(Mr.  Meeds)  .  both  agreed  to  accept  such 
an  amendment.  I  am  prepared  to  offer 
such  an  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

Minority  views  are  filed  by  five  mem- 
bers. They  oppose  enactment  because : 

First,  the  project  will  be  another  "cate- 
gory" grant  program,  not  coordinated 
with  other  manpower  and  training  pro- 
grams; 

Second,  it  would  teach  no  skills  to  the 
enrollees.  who  would  be  employed  for  no 
more  than  90  days  each  summer;  and 

Third,  it  does  not  provide  preference 
for  those  who  need  assistance  most — the 
poor. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  :  leld  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentlemsm  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Waggonner), 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  during  the  consideration  of 
the  rule  to  ask  a  question  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  conflict  in  the  bill  itself 
and  the  report. 

Referring  to  page  3,  section  3(b)  (2) 
the  bill  reads  as  follows : 

(2)  determine  the  rates  of  pay,  hours,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  in  the  Corps: 
Provided,  That  members  of  the  Oorps  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees,  other 
than  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  171  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  and  chapter  81  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code; 

Referring  to  the  committee  report  on 
page  5  In  the  section-by-section  analysis 


of  the  bill,  in  analyzing  section  3(b)(2) 
the  report  says: 

(2)  Determine  the  rates  of  pay.  hours  and 
other  conditions  of  employment.  Corps 
members  are  not  deemed  Federal  employees 
for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

That  provision  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
direct  conflict.  I  would  like  somebody  to 
explain  what  has  happened  here.  The  bill 
is  not  at  all  consistent  with  the  explana- 
tory analysis  section  by  section. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.,  PERKINS.  The  provision  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  has  been  carried  in 
similar  legislation  since  the  days  of  the 
committee's  original  consideration  of 
legislation  to  establish  a  conservation 
corps. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  it  has  been  in  conflict  all  this 
time  and  that  I  have  just  now  caught  it? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No,  there  is  no  conflict 
in  the  biU. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER,  Read  the  lan- 
guage. It  states : 

They  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal 
employees  other  than  for  purposes  of  Chap- 
ter 171  of  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  and 
Chapter  81,  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code. 

And  the  explanation  states: 

CJorps  members  are  not  deemed  Federal  em- 
ployees for  the  piirpose  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act. 

But  the  bill  itself  states  they  will  not 
be  considered  Federal  employees  except 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Tort  Claims  Act. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  shall  apologize  to  the 
gentleman  and  say  there  is  a  discrepancy. 
The  report  is  in  error,  not  the  bill. 

Mr.  WAGrGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  yield  back  to  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hanna)  . 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  introduced  a 
conservation  corps  bill  that  was  sent  to 
the  committee  along  the  lines  of  this  bill 
except  that~  it  did  speak  primarily  to 
young  men.  It  was  directed  in  terms  of 
an  age  span  a  little  higher  than  this  bill, 
and  it  was  particularly  directed  toward 
forest  conservation  and  forest  manage- 
ment. However,  I  am  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  desires  of  the  committee  to  go 
on  a  pilot  program  and  to  determine  at 
this  point  in  time  what  it  is  that  we 
really  need.  I  can  understand  their  being 
concerned  about  high  school  students 
and  the  desire  to  bring  productive  em- 
ployment as  early  as  possible  to  those 
who  may  not  be  completing  high  school 
work.  I  note  that  this  is  going  to  be  only 
a  summer  program,  and  I  am  rather  dis- 
appointed in  that,  because  I  would  like 
to  have  seen  a  program  that  would  be 
extended  over  the  entire  year.  But  again, 
we  did  learn  when  we  went  into  the  mas- 
sive programs  projected  by  the  last  ad- 
ministration that  it  is  best  to  try  pilot 
programs  first  and  find  out  what  you  are 
doing. 

I  think  the  best  thing  this  report  pro- 


vides is  shown  on  page  4  beginning  at 
line  10,  where  it  states: 

The  Inter-Agency  Committee  must  also 
prepare  a  report  describing  how  best  to 
initiate  a  State-local-Federal  cost-sharing 
program  for  a  Touth  Conservation  Corps  that 
would  work  on  State  and  municipal  lands. 

It  is  my  view  that  what  this  Federal 
Government  should  start  to  do  more  in 
earnest  is  to  work  out  programs  by  which 
States  can  take  over  more  responsibility 
for  some  of  these  domestic  programs,  so 
we  can  have  diversification  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  States.  We  should 
encourage  the  States  to  make  commit- 
ments of  its  own  resources  in  this  kind 
of  program  so  important  to  the  total 
Nation. 

I  hope  that  this  part  of  the  bill  will  get 
significant  attention  and  will  take  on 
real  meaning,  because  I  think  if  we  will 
do  that,  and  we  can  get  the  State  govern- 
ments where  they  are  giving  assistance, 
with  the  guidance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, sharing  the  responsibility  with  the 
Federal  Government,  we  are  going  to 
have  some  programs  that  will  begin  to 
answer  some  of  the  problems  across  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Would  it  not  be  wise  if 
we  would  allow  the  age  limit  for  employ- 
able persons  in  the  summertime  in  pri- 
vate industry  to  go  down  to  14?  I  favor 
this  particular  bill,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  private  industry  throughout  the 
United  States  could  also  help  to  take 
young  people  off  the  streets  if  they  were 
able  to  employ  them  at  that  age. 

Mr.  HANNA.  In  the  State  of  California 
conditions  have  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention showing  that  we  do  need  to  have 
some  meshing  of  our  employment  poli- 
cies. The  real  problems  exist  in  the  cit- 
ies, and  we  do  know  that  it  would  be 
better  if  young  high  school  dropouts  had 
some  kind  of  employment.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green). 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  had  not  intended  to  speak  on  this  bill 
at  this  time,  but  several  questions  have 
been  raised. 

A  question  has  been  raised  about  the 
age  at  14.  I  think  I  agree  with  the  re- 
sponse to  the  last  question.  I  think  in 
terms  of  the  entire  Nation  there  ought 
to  be  a  review  and  a  study  of  the  child 
labor  laws  we  have,  and  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  review  and  a  study  of 
the  compulsory  education  laws  we  have. 
I  think  we  are  doing  a  great  disservice 
to  the  young  people  of  this  country  to 
say  they  must  remain  in  school  although, 
while  they  are  phjrsically  there,  intel- 
lectually and  in  every  other  way  they 
have  dropped  out,  and  yet  to  say  at  the 
same  time  they  cannot  work. 

We  have  an  age  gap  where  the  young 
people  ought  to  be  employed  and  doing 
constructive  things.  So  certainly  I  would 
defend  the  14-year  age  in  this  bill. 

A    question   has    been    raised    about 
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making  girls  eligible  for  thi  >  program.  I 
believe  the  suggestion  was  made  we 
ought  to  eliminate  the  girls  and  have  it 
just  for  young  men.  If  Members  will 
pardon  me  my  own  bias  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  would  the  Members  te  willing  to 
eliminate  all  the  boys  and  sf  y  it  is  a  pro- 
gram just  for  girls? 

I  can  cite  101  instances  w  lere  there  is 
discrimination  against  girls  and  women 
and  many  cases  where  thcj  are  not  eli- 
gible for  programs.  Not  to<»  long  ago — 
and  I  beUeve,  still,  the  hii;hest  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  Nation  was  for  girls 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  2 1.  and  in  too 
many  instances  the  only  thi  ig  they  have 
to  do  is  to  wander  around  t  le  streets. 

The  question  has  also  been  raised  about 
the  advisability  of  letting  bays  and  girls 
be  in  the  same  prograun.  W  ay  I  suggest 
that  boys  and  girls  are  together  on  the 
streets  without  any  supenision  at  all. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  together  in  the 
alleys  without  any  supervisj<  m  at  all.  And 
I  cannot  see  if  we  structure  a  program — 
and  where  there  is  even  somi '  supervision, 
though  not  maybe  what  all  of  us  would 
desire — that  we  would  not  I  e  making  an 
improvement  over  the  present  circum- 
stances. So  it  woiild  seem  lo  me  that  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  prog  -am  Uke  this, 
we  ought  to  have  it  for  gi:  Is  as  well  as 
for  boys. 

The  question  has  also  b-en  raised  in 
terms  of  the  kinds  of  progr  ims  and  who 
is  going  to  administer  them.  I.  too,  am 
interested,  and  I  want  to  talk  to  my 
colleague  and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  about  the  letters  to  ivhich  he  re- 
ferred a  moment  ago  from  the  various 
departments,  and  that  doe!  concern  me, 
but  may  I  point  to  a  progn  la  which  has 
been  run  in  my  school  dis  rict  in  Port- 
land. Oreg.  It  is  one  of  tie  finest  pro- 
gi-ams  we  have  had  and  ore  of  the  rea- 
sons, I  suggest  to  my  friend  from 
Washington,  that  I  was  grei  tly  interested 
in  this  bill,  which  the  ger  tleman  orig- 
inally sponsored. 

The  city  of  Portland  has  1 1  program  for 
every  sixth-grade  youngstei .  Every  sixth- 
grade  youngster,  boy  or  gir  ,  goes  out  for 
1  week  to  live  in  the  woods.  They  learn 
about  wildlife,  the  need  tc  combat  pol- 
lution, and  to  work  on  co  iservation.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  innovative  programs  I 
have  seen.  I  do  not  know  o  f  any  bad  re- 
ports that  have  come  from  Lhat.  It  seems 
to  me  this  kind  of  progran  has  so  many 
things  to  recommend  it. 

If  we  have  a  program  lhat  is  for  up 
to  90  days,  I  would  suggest  the  depart- 
ments can  carry  on  diffe$-ent  kinds  of 
pilot  projects  and  then  rep  art  back  to  us 
on  which  ones  work  and  \rhich  ones  do 
not  work.  I  think  we  can  learn  a  great 
deal  from  it,  and  I  think  we  can  help 
these  youngsters  at  this  particular  age, 
from  14  years  on  up,  to  sp<  ind  their  time 
in  a  constructive  way  rat  ler  than  in  a 
haphazard  way  with  noth  jig  to  do  but 
roam  the  streets. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  give  ny  support  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speiker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLME31.  Mr.  Spealter,  let  me  Just 
fiay  to  my  very  aUe  and  lovable  friend. 
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the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  tliat  I  did 
not  start  out  to  discriminate  among  the 
sexes.  That  is  a  very  bad  word  any  time 
it  is  used.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentlewoman  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  one  of  the  coauthors  of 
the  amendment  to  the  civil  rights  bill 
we  had,  which  put  women  and  put  sex 
into  that  bill.  So  I  certainly  cannot  be 
charged  here  with  being  discriminatory. 
But  what  I  was  merely  asking  for  was 
a  division,  and  I  dislike  very  much  to  find 
myself  in  disagreement  with  my  good 
friend  of  the  opposite  sex. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  I  can- 
not win  when  I  get  into  that  situation. 
I  might  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman or  anjrbody  else,  since  she  has 
been  talking  I  got  a  lecture  from  another 
one  of  the  gentler  sex  here  who  has  not 
spoken  on  this  subject. 

All  I  wanted  was  not  discrimination 
but  segregation  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  really 
delighted  to  know  of  the  views  of  my 
good  friend  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  because 
there  are  a  couple  of  little  old  bills  in 
my  committee.  We  were  going  to  have 
hearings  tomorrow,  with  various  women 
appearing  as  witnesses  in  opposition  to 
discrimination  against  women,  as  now 
exists. 

However,  we  were  asked  to  cancel 
those  hearings.  We  do  intend  to  continue 
those,  and  I  do  hope  to  have  that  bill 
with  those  provisions,  covering  discrim- 
ination based  on  sex  before  the  Rules 
Committee  some  time  this  year.  I  am 
delighted  to  know  in  advance  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  fully  intends 
tosup>port  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  BISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentlewoman  1  additional  minute. 

Mrs.  OREIEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  talked  with  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  a  mo- 
ment ago.  It  seems  to  me.  If  it  is  not  now 
clear  in  the  langtiage,  one  of  the  amend- 
ments which  might  well  be  offered  to  this 
bill  would  be  an  amendment  to  make  it 
po6sible  for  such  a  great  organization 
as  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  or  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  to  have  a  program. 
The  department  could  contract  with 
them  to  tun  it.  I  believe  those  two  or- 
ganizations probably  have  done  as  much 
for  the  young  people  of  this  coimtry  as 
any  other  organizations. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  de- 
hghted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentlewoman  for  the  very 
fine  statement  she  has  made.  I  Intended 
to  point  out  that  the  bill  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  think 
It  would  have  the  support  of  both  of 
them.  I  would  think  specifically  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  rtm  some  of  the  pro- 
grams because  of  the  very  fine  records 
they  have  made  over  many,  many  years. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentlewoman  also 


has   made   a  very    fine  record  In   this 
whole  field,  and  I  congratulate  her. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentlewoman  yield  again,  briefly? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Bearing  In  mind  again 
that  I  know  I  cannot  win.  is  It  not  a  fact 
that  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts 
have  segregated  camps  where  they  send 
these  young  people?  That  Is  the  point. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes,  this  Is 
true  and  I  approve,  but  I  just  suggest, 
also,  that  we  believe  in  the  experimental 
programs,  such  as  the  one  rim  by  the 
Portland  schools,  which  Is  not  segre- 
gated, this  bill  might  allow  this.  They  do 
have,  of  course,  separate  living  facilities 
for  them.  It  Is  a  highly  successful  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  suggesting  there  could  be  some 
programs  rim  by  the  Girl  Scouts,  some 
programs  run  by  the  Boy  Scouts,  and 
some  programs  run  by  school  systems 
where  they  would  have  both  boys  and 
girls,  as  well  as  other  programs  run  by 
the  Government  agency. 

Mr.  SISK.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15361)  to  establish  a 
pilot  program  designated  as  the  Youth 
Consen'ation  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by   the   gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrrrss  or  thi  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15361,  with 
Mr.  Pkeyer  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
tmd  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
ScHERLE)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  15361,  a  bill  to  establish  a  pilot 
program  designated  as  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  because  I  believe  In  the 
purposes  the  bill  will  serve. 

We  are  reminded  time  and  again  oif 

the  accelerating  pace  at  which  American 

citizens  are  migrating  to  uriaan  centers. 

The  Importance  of  the  great  natural 

resources  of  our  Nation— It«  forests,  itc 
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lakes.  Its  streams.  Its  soil,  Its  minerals — 
are  lost  to  a  generation  which  is  losing 
touch  with  the  outdoors. 

These  resources  not  only  have  played 
a  prominent  role  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  Nation  but  also  con- 
tinue to  provide  our  Nation  with  the 
highest  level  of  productivity  and  pros- 
perity that  any  nation  has  heretofore 
enjoyed. 

The  legislation  we  bring  to  the  floor 
today  authorizes  only  a  pilot  program 
involving  summer  employment  for  young 
people  on  our  public  lands,  and  in  our 
national  forests  and  parks. 

The  summer  program  will  furnish  ap- 
proximately 3.000  enroUees  with  90  days 
of  work,  of  consei-vation  study,  and  of  a 
new  opportunity  for  a  new  generation  of 
young  Americans  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  beauty  of  our  land,  to  under- 
stand the  tremendous  conservation  needs 
and  to  learn  of  the  importance  of  our 
natural  resources. 

There  are  other  immediate  and  direct 
benefits  to  be  gained  by  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

There  is  the  tremendous  backlog  of 
conservation  work  which  awaits  the  at- 
tention of  enrollees. 

There  are  available  in  our  national 
parks,  forests  and  public  lands,  camp 
facilities  which  can  accommodate  5,683 

AMf>Al1  Ago 

There  are  now  higher  numbers  of  idle 
and  unemployed  youth  whose  education 
and  future  contribution  to  society  could 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  participating  in 
a  summer  conservation  program. 

I  want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Chairman 
Daniels,  for  the  diligent  work  in  his 
subcommittee  in  Initiating  action  on  this 
legislation. 

I  also  want  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions and  commendations  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds •  for  his  author- 
ship of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  Act,  H.R.  15361,  would 
establish  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
Interagency  Committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
Interior,  Agriculture  and  Labor.  It 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  to  administer  a 
3-year  pilot  program  to  enlist  young 
men  and  women  in  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
them  jainful  employment,  generating 
understanding  and  developing,  preserv- 
ing and  maintaining  the  lands  and 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

Eligibility  for  participation  In  the 
Corps  will  be  open  to  youth  of  all  social, 
economic  and  racial  classifications.  En- 
listment in  the  Corps  cannot  exceed  90 
days. 

For  canying  out  the  program  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3,500,000 
a  year  for  the  3  years  of  the  life  of  the 
pilot  program.  The  bill  contcdns  a  state- 
ment of  policy  and  purpose  setting  forth 
clearly  the  objectives  sought  by  the  leg- 
islation. Inherent  in  this  policy  Is  the 
concept  that  the  gainful  employment  of 
American  youth  from  all  segments  of 
society  in  a  healthy,  outdoor  atmosphere 
can  be  found  in  our  national  park  sys- 


tem, the  national  forest  system,  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system  and  other 
public  land  and  water  areas  creates  an 
appropriate  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  Nation's  natural  environ- 
ment and  heritage  and  will  have  lasting 
national  benefits  to  future  conservation 
and  natural  resources  preservation. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  actually  could 
be  against  this  type  of  bill,  particularly 
because  of  its  content  and  solely  because 
of  its  content. 

However,  we  are  now  contemplating  in 
this  honorable  body  a  project  which  is 
unbudgeted,  which  will  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  $3.5  million  for  what 
could  aptly  be  labeled  as  a  "Kiddy 
Corps." 

What  in  the  world  can  we  do  with  a 
young  boy  or  a  young  girl  14  years  of 
age  out  in  the  forests,  out  in  the  various 
areas  that  are  contemplated  under  this 
program,  other  than  to  set  up  supervi- 
sory personnel  who  will  do  nothing  more 
than  baby  sit. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation, 
should  be  asked  to  do  that. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  a  pro- 
gram where  each  summer  they  take  18- 
year-olds,  mind  you,  18-year-olds  and 
hire  them  to  go  out  into  the  various 
parks  and  to  our  various  other  natural 
resources  in  the  country,  to  cut  down 
timber,  build  trails  and  to  work  in  wa- 
tershed projects  and  evei-ything  else. 

Why  do  they  choose  18-year-olds?  Be- 
cause an  18-year-old  is  usually  healthy 
enough  and  big  enough  to  do  the  job. 
The  National  Park  Service  has  been  in 
this  business  for  a  long  time.  They  know 
what  they  are  doing.  But  can  you  imag- 
ine what  you  could  do  with  a  great 
group  of  people — 14-year-old  boys  and 
girls,  perhaps  500  or  1,000  miles  away 
from  home?  It  is  just  impossible  to  com- 
prehend. 

When  we  use  the  term  "employment 
we  are  talking  about  someone  who  is 
qualified  to  do  a  day's  work. 

Now,  I  have  two  sons  of  my  own.  I 
know  what  they  are  capable  of  doing.  I 
know  what  the  differences  are  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18  based  upon  my  own 
experience. 

This  program,  furthermore,  is  not 
budgeted.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
budget  whatsoevei-  for  it. 

Here  we  are  talking  about  inflation, 
here  we  are  talking  about  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility, here  we  are  talking  about 
getting  value  received  for  each  dollar 
spent.  How  in  the  world  can  you  do  this 
under  this  program  which  will  continue 
for  3  years  as  a  pilot  program  at  a  cost  of 
$3.5  million? 

Someone  was  trying  to  compare  this 
with  the  CCC.  Well,  it  depends  on  how 
old  you  are  as  to  whether  or  not  you  can 
remember  the  CCC.  This  is  not  the  same 
type  of  a  program  at  all.  The  CCC  was 
set  up  at  a  time  of  depression  to  help 
our  young  men  further  their  Interests 
and  give  them  some  type  of  employment. 
They  were  all  young  men  and  none  of 
them  were  14  years  of  age.  As  a  member 
of   the   Committee   on   Education   and 


Labor,  as  far  as  the  Job  Corps  is  con- 
cerned, I  can  tell  you  what  the  habits  of 
a  14-year-old  are,  and  I  can  tell  you  what 
it  means  to  throw  them  into  different 
age  groups.  It  is  not  healthy.  It  is  just 
that  simple.  And  to  take  these  young 
people,  young  boys  and  young  girls, 
thousands  of  nules  away  from  their 
homes  and  expose  them  through  these 
programs  when  they  are  still  basically 
infantlles  I  believe  is  not  right,  and  can- 
not be  at  all  justified. 

Furthermore,  let  us  consider  the  cost; 
$1,600  for  90  days.  That  is  pretty  ex- 
pensive, is  it  not,  $1,600  for  90  days? 
Some  figures  have  been  used  of  $1,200  for 
90  days.  $400  a  month.  What  are  you 
going  to  get  out  of  it?  Furthermore,  in 
90  days  do  you  think  you  can  walk  into 
a  camp  on  June  1st  and  set  it  up,  and 
then  do  you  think  you  can  close  down 
that  camp  on  tlie  last  day  of  August?  It 
is  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of  prelim- 
inary work  before  you  can  get  to  June 
1st.  Some  one  has  to  be  there  to  open  it 
up  and  to  close  it  down.  Also  who  is 
going  to  take  employment  in  these  pro- 
grams as  supervisors  for  3  months? 

This  is  a  good  bill,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, but  it  is  not  for  us  here  in  the 
Congress:  this  is  a  bill,  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  it.  that  should  be  operated 
on  the  local  level,  on  a  State  level,  but 
not  here  in  Washington — not  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

We  talk  about  gainful  employment. 
Our  esteemed  chairman  mentioned  this 
before.  How  in  the  world  can  you  derive 
gainful  employment  out  of  what  will  be 
asked  these  young  people  in  the  forests 
of  our  Nation?  They  will  not  be  there 
very  long,  they  cannot  be  exposed  to  a 
great  deal  as  far  as  employment  is  con- 
cerned, and  at  14  years  of  age  many  hope- 
fully will  go  back  to  school  in  the  fall 
of  the  year.  So  I  do  not  think  at  this 
time  that  this  House  should  consider 
this  type  of  a  bill,  and  I  certainly  agree 
in  many  of  the  aspects  expressed  by  the 
fine  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture does  not  need  this  type  of  a  bill. 
They  have  got  enough  to  do.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  already  has 
their  program,  they  do  not  need  this 
type  of  a  bUl.  And  the  Department  of 
Labor — and  I  understand  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  to  exempt  them 
from  this— and  really  that  is  where  the 
program  belongs,  if  you  are  talking  about 
labor  then  it  belongs  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  not  with  the  Department 
of  Interior  or  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— least  of  all  not  with  them. 

Also  what  are  you  going  to  ask  these 
Departments  when  you  set  up  a  90-day 
course.  3  months  in  the  summer  months, 
what  are  administrative  costs  going  to 
be?  Has  anyone  looked  into  that? 

In  addition  to  that,  when  these  young- 
sters arrive  at  tliese  camps  they  have 
to  be  fed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

We  talk  about  food  and  clothing,  and 
subsistence.  How  long  will  it  take  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  type  of  clothing?  Are 
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thpy  poing  to  wear  uniforms 
going  lo  bring  their  clothin  ', 
from  home? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  w 
about  a  pilot  program  they 
about  a  real  pilot  program 
inp  up  until  this  date  has 
nor  has  it  been  considered. 
I  would  ask  that  if  the 
this  legislation  are  really 
efforts  that  they  contact 
Park  Service,  the  Department 
terior,  and  ask  them  to  go 
some  type  of  a  program  from 
legislatures    in    their    owr 
States,  to  set  up  some  kind 
that  would  peiTuit  this  on 
But  I  do  not  think  the  taxpfey 
country  at  this  time  should 
finance  this  type  of  a  baby 
ect.  not  simply  because  it  is 
ect.  but  simply  because  it 
cannot  work. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chair 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  As  I 
port  and  the  bill,  this  is  go 
children  of  all  social  and 
grounds.  Does  that  mean 
payers  are  going  to  have  to 
ing  children  of  very  wealtky 
upper  middle  class  people  to 
with  no  part  of  the  expen^ 
by  well-to-do  parents? 

Mr.     SCHERLE.     My 
brought  up  a  very  pertinen 
bill  and  one  that  is  perhapp 
the  whole  thing — yes.  your 
correct. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  How  much 
sive  is  that  going  to  make 
it  would  be  if  it  were  to 
needy  youngsters? 

Mr.   SCHERLE.   Let  me 
example. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth 
present  time  can  take  a  y 
has  taken  youngsters,  for 
a  year  and  have  equipped 
to  do  much  more  than 
under  this  program.  This 
at  a  minimum  will  exceed 
this  is  according  to  figure  i 
partment  of  Labor  and  I 
the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

If  this  bill  were  to  servi 
I  will  say  in  answer  to  my 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
then  it  should  be  directed 
advantaged  yoimgsters  and 
of  our  affluent  society  who 
to   provide   means    of 
that  is  what  this  will  be — 
a  work  program  as  much 
a  baby  sitting  and  recreatit)n 
Mr.  MAYNE.  I  thank  the 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr. 
serve  the  balance  of  my 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr, 
6  minutes  to  the 
man  from  Florida  (Mr. 

Mr.  8TKR8.  Mr.  Chalrmah 
congratulate  most  warmly 
of  the  bill  now  before  thi; 
distinguished  colleague 
ton  (Mr.  MzzDs)  has  offered 
provides  a  very  modest  yet 
ment  In  America's  future. 
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or  are  they  an  Investment  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
with  them  make.  I  am  one  of  those  who  knew  first- 
hand of  the  work  of  the  old  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  in  the  early  1930s.  I  saw 
the  great  benefits  which  it  provided  in 
conservation — conservation  of  human 
values  and  human  resources  as  well  as  of 
natural  resources.  The  lessons  which 
came  from  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  were  extremely  important  at  a 
time  when  our  Nation  badly  needed  di- 
rection, courage,  and  goals.  Two  camps 
were  established  very  early  in  the  pro- 
gram in  my  home  county  in  Florida  in 
what  was  then  the  Choctawhatchee  Na- 
tional Forest.  Prom  those  camps  emerged 
some  of  the  strong  young  leaders  of  that 
area  in  the  years  which  followed. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  and  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  many  areas, 
yet  many  of  the  same  problems  which 
plagued  us  then  still  exist,  and  some  are 
even  more  aggravated  now  than  they 
were  then.  We  are  much  more  conscious 
of  the  environment  now  tlian  we  were  in 
the  early  1930's  and  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, the  Corps  members  will  contribute 
most  helpfully  to  the  huge  backlog  of 
conservation  work  on  public  lands  and 
recreation  areas.  As  a  part  of  their  totsU 
summer  activities,  they  will  build  and 
maintain  camp  and  picnic  areas,  build 
liiking  trails,  plant  trees,  et  cetera.  The 
advantage  of  these  activities  should  be 
very  obvious. 

But  there  are  even  more  important  ad- 
vantages. For  instance,  the  program 
would  provide  young  people  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  productive,  wholesome  summer. 
There  probably  is  no  greater  need  for 
young  people  today  than  that  they  be 
gainfully  occupied.  Too  many  of  them, 
whether  affluent  or  disadvantaged,  have 
nothing  to  do  but  hang  around  street 
comers  and  seek  new  thrills  for  release 
ive  you  an     from  boredom  or  frustration. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages 
that  I  see  Is  that  the  Corps'  conservation 
work-education  program  will  inject  Into 
the  minds  and  spirits  of  tomorrow's  citi- 
zens a  sound  and  meamingful  environ- 
mental ethic.  Some  of  us  know  that 
nothing  teaches  the  necessity  of  wise 
conservation  better  than  practicing  It. 
Youths  would  be  trained,  shown,  and 
then  actually  participate  in  implementa- 
tion of  current  principles  and  methods  of 
conservation.  In  the  process,  they  would 
absorb  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  wisely  managing  our  natural 
environment.  An  environmental  ethic — 
what  a  meaningful  thing  for  this  genera- 
tion to  pass  to  the  next. 

There  is  another  advantage  which  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  area 
of  troubled  relationships  between  young- 
sters of  different  social,  economic,  and 
ethnic    backgrounds.   The   Youth   Con- 
servation Corps  can  help  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  them.  Under  the  organized 
.  I  yield    supervision  of  experienced  educators  and 
gentle-     conservationists,    young    people    would 
learn  to  get  along  together,  to  commu- 
flrst  let  me     nicate,  to  gain  new  lasting  understand- 
the  sponsor    ings.  A  human  and  outdoor  living  en- 
House.  Our    virorunent  provides  a  unique  resource  of 
n  Washing-     easing  some  of  today's  social  problems. 
a  bill  which     At  summer's  end,  the  youths  would  re- 
basic  Invest-     turn  to  their  homes  with  new  friendships, 
I  consider  It    new  insights,  and  perhaps  In  some  future 
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time,  new  and  workable  answers  to  old 
and  destructive  problems. 

Existing  Federal  youth  programs  are 
not  similar  to  that  proposed  In  H.R. 
15361.  Youth  programs  which  provide 
job  opportunities  aim  at  Increasing 
youth  employabUity  and  otherwise  re- 
lieving the  conditions  of  poverty.  These 
are  very  worthwhile  goals,  but  are  not 
the  prime  purposes  of  the  Corps. 

Two  programs  most  similar  to  the 
Corps  are  Neighborhood  Youth  Coitds 
and  Job  Corps.  Both  Include  only  disad- 
vantaged, out-of-work  and  usually  out- 
of-school  youth.  The  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  includes  youth  from  all  eco- 
nomic backgrounds  and  would  primarily 
include  in-school  youth. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  not 
a  residential  program  nor  does  it  aim  at 
providing  youth  the  opportunity  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  Nation's 
natural  environment.  Furthermore,  De- 
partment of  Labor  policy  has  not  en- 
couraged such  involvement.  In  1969. 
around  364,000  youth  were  enrolled  in 
New  York  City;  about  600  were  Involved 
in  conservation  agency  work.  Most  New 
York  City  slots  have  been  pro:ramed  to 
large  urban  creas. 

The  Job  Corps  civilian  conservation 
centers  program  is  a  residential  living 
program  where  youth,  as  a  part  of  their 
training,  conduct  conservation  work  on 
Federal  lands.  This  program,  however, 
has  and  is  being  modified.  Of  the  orig- 
inal 88  federally  operated  centers,  30  are 
currently  operating.  Conservation  work 
is  being  deemphasized.  The  recent  USDL 
redirection  of  Job  Corps  states: 

It  is  necessary  to  .  .  .  de«mphaslze  the 
work  program  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. 

In  addition,  the  President's  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1969  (proposed),  would 
further  modify  conservation  activities  In 
Job  Corps. 

I  tliink  it  is  clear  that  the  proposed 
program  does  not  overlap  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  and  certainly  there  are 
none  which.  In  my  opinion,  can  be  more 
effective  for  the  objectives  which  are  set 
forth.  The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  is 
not  primarily  a  manpower  training  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  intended  as  such. 

Yet.  opponents  have  stated: 

It  would  establish  another  categorlal  man- 
power program  and  that  It  does  not  provide 
the  manpower  services  necessary  for  skill 
development. 

The  bill  may  not  provide  all  manpower 
services  necessary  for  skill  development. 
This  bill  clearly  states: 

Employment  of  American  youth  In  public 
lands  creates  an  opportunity  for  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  Nation's  natural 
environment  and  heritage. 

Employment,  as  envisioned  in  this  bill, 
is  a  meaningful  way  to  involve,  acquaint, 
and  ccanmit  youth  to  wise  management 
of  our  natural  environment.  While  the 
youth  learn,  they  are  productively  con- 
tributing to  the  improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  natural  resources  on  public 
lands  and  are  being  properly  compen- 
sated. In  addition,  they  would  gain  some 
work  experience. 

TTiere   are   areas  in  the  bill  which 
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should  be  Improved,  but  this  I  believe 
can  be  accomplished  during  debate. 

Again  this  Is  a  modest  program^but 
one  which  is  patterned  on  a  most  suc- 
cessful earlier  program.  The  objectives 
are  sound;  the  thinking  back  of  the  pro- 
gram is  good.  It  can  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  America.  It  is  worth  all  the  cost 
and  all  the  effort.  I  support  it  strongly. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Collins)  . 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  sit  in  on  the  committee 
hearings,  and  I  can  state  that  the  bill 
was  very  ably  presented.  I  wish  every- 
one could  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  about  the  real  challenge  young- 
sters would  have  if  they  could  go  to 
the  mountains  of  Washington  or  Ore- 
gon. I  have  never  been  there  myself,  but 
when  we  heard  about  these  great  moun- 
tains and  what  the  outdoors  would  do  for 
the  youth,  one  could  visualize  everything 
that  could  be  done  through  this  particu- 
lar bUl. 

But  while  we  analyze  it,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  two  or  three 
tilings.  First,  at  most,  all  we  are  talk- 
ing about  are  3.000  youngsters.  In  other 
words,  we  are  talking  about  a  plan  to 
take  care  of  3,000  youngsters,  although 
we  have  millions  and  millions  of  teen- 
agers who  would  like  to  participate.  This 
bill  applies  only  to  3.000.  So  we  really  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  accomplish  much. 

Ask  yourselves  this  question:  How 
would  they  find  10  boys  or  girls  from 
Corpus  Chrlstl?  How  would  they  select 
another  25  out  of  Little  Rock,  or  another 
30  from  Waterloo.  Iowa,  and  so  on  down 
the  Une?  How  do  you  pick  3.000? 

The  other  point  is  in  relation  to  the 
length  of  the  program.  It  is  only  a  90-day 
program,  the  hardest  program  In  the 
world  to  administer. 

This  gets  back  to  one  of  the  two  big 
problems  we  have  in  coimection  with  it. 
We  are  creating  a  new  bureaucracy.  We 
are  creating  a  new  commission.  If  this 
thing  was  really  needed,  if  we  needed 
a  program  of  this  type,  It  could  be 
handled  through  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. 

The  one  thing  we  do  not  need  in 
Washington  today  is  more  and  more 
bureaus.  We  need  more  sind  more  con- 
solidation and  savings  of  administrative 
costs.  The  other  thing  we  need  to 
evaluate  is  what  do  we  accomplish  in 
America  if  we  go  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
pick  up  10  youngsters  and  take  them  up 
to  the  State  of  Oregon  and  let  them 
spend  90  days  in  this  camp?  What  do  we 
accomplish?  All  we  do  is  stir  up  unrest 
among  the  other  3,000  yoimgsters  who 
do  not  get  to  go.  When  we  help  the  10, 
we  are  stirring  up  dissatisfaction  among 
the  others. 

The  program  of  the  CCC  was  brought 
into  this.  Many  of  us  are  strong  believers 
in  what  the  CCC  accomplished.  We 
ought  to  compare  it  in  its  true  light.  It 
was  a  program  for  men.  It  could  also 
have  been  a  program  for  ladies.  But  it 
was  a  long-term  program  in  which  they 
brought  the  people  in  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  so  they  could  accomplish 
something. 

CXVl 1846— Part  16 


The  dollar  amount  In  this  bill  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  great  amount  in  terms 
of  our  large  budget,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  principle  and  intent.  All  of  us  should 
evaluate  very  carefully  whether  this  is 
the  right  way  to  be  expanding  our  Oov- 
ernment  economy. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington,  the  author  of  the  bill. 

(Mrs.  MINK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Meeds)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  15361.  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  bill,  of  wriich  I  am  a 
cosponsor.  This  legislation  would  estab- 
lish a  pilot  program  designated  sus  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  over  the  next 
3  years  for  young  people,  ages  14  through 
18.  to  work  in  conservation  on  Federal 
lands. 

This  bill  has  been  approved  by  our 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  as  part  of  the  growing  national 
concen*  with  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  our  environment.  Its  intent  is  to 
establish  a  means  to  channel  the  dedica- 
tion and  enthusiasm  of  our  yoxmg  people 
for  this  meritorious  cause  into  activities 
that  will  have  a  direct  beneficial  impact 
on  our  envirorunent. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  such  services 
by  our  young  people  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  public  use  of  oiu" 
wildlife  refuges,  parks,  and  national 
forests  for  recreation  and  other  pur- 
poses. This  extensive  use  increases  soil 
and  water  conservation  problems  on  these 
properties,  and  there  are  many  cuch 
areas  which  could  greatly  benefit  by  the 
type  of  activities  evisioned  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  gained  by 
the  public  through  the  availability  of  im- 
proved recreational  areas,  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  members  themselves 
would  benefit  through  wholesome, 
healthy  outdoor  activity  on  behalf  of  a 
wortiiy  cause.  This  will  increase  the  role 
and  relevance  of  nature  and  the  environ- 
ment in  their  lives,  an  appreciation  which 
is  in  their  personal  interest  as  well  as 
the  national  interest. 

The  program  would  help  meet  the  need 
for  summer  jobs  for  our  youth.  Unem- 
ployment for  May  was  5  percent  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  but  14.3  percent  for 
young  people,  an  increase  of  2  percent 
over  last  year.  This  legislation  would 
provide  timely  help  in  a  critical  need. 

Since  no  other  existing  programs  are 
directed  to  the  same  ends,  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  would  fill  a  measur- 
able gap  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  en- 
vironment. Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  with  related  pro- 
grams have  expressed  an  interest  in  co- 
operating with  the  proposed  Corps  in 
ways  which  would  reap  the  greatest  re- 
turn for  the  modest  investment  to  be 
made. 

We  proposed  to  invest  $3.5  milUon  a 
year  for  3  years  in  this  pilot  program 
to  test  the  best  means  of  implementing 
our  objectives.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
period  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 


determine  the  future  status  and  fund- 
ing levels  of  such  activities. 

Young  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  in- 
come levels  would  be  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate. We  would  take  advantage,  also, 
of  experiences  gained  by  the  Job  Corps 
and  other  programs  available  to  youth 
so  as  to  provide  the  most  constructive 
and  productive  approaches  possible. 

There  are  many  pressing  goals  in  our 
society,  but  this  program  is  one  of  the 
few  that  can  produce  benefits  in  many  of 
the  most  critical  areas.  We  would  imple- 
ment vital  ecological  work  on  our  Fed- 
eral lands  at  the  same  time  that  we  at- 
tacked unemployment  and  alienation 
among  young  peoplp. 

Because  of  the  ^eat  promise  offered 
by  this  legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
bUl. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  catch 
phrases  which  were  used  by  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  when  he 
termed  this  a  "kiddie  corps  "  and  a  "baby- 
sitting venture."  I  think  this  shows  a  cal- 
loused disregard  for  the  aspirations  and 
the  ability  of  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 
I  certainly  wish  the  gentleman  could  go 
with  me  to  some  of  the  programs  I  have 
seen  operating,  programs  such  as  this.  I 
am  sure  he  would  no  longer  feel  they 
were  babysitting  or  kiddie  corps  opera- 
tions. 

The  young  people  are  doing  meaning- 
ful things  in  our  national  lands.  They 
are  creating  trails  and  campsites  and  the 
types  of  things  which  we  need  very  much 
today.  I  am  sure  they  would  not  like  to 
be  considered  as  members  of  a  kiddie 
corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is,  in- 
deed, patterned  after  the  old  CCC  con- 
cept, a  concept  which  enhanced  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  this  Nation  for  years  said  en- 
hanced a  generation  of  Americans. 

Despite  the  protestations  of  a  minor- 
ity on  the  committee,  this  is  a  bipartisan 
bill.  Over  32  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  have  sponsored  this  leg- 
islation. There  were  six  Members  from 
the  side  of  the  aisle  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  supported  by 
more  organii^ations  than  I  have  seen  sup- 
port a  piece  of  legislation  in  a  long  time. 
I  want  to  take  the  time  to  read  who  is 
supporting  this  legislation.  This  bill  has 
support  of:  the  Sierra  CHub,  the  Western 
Forest  Industries  Association,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America,  the  National  WUdlife  Federa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Coim- 
ties.  the  National  Rifie  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee on  Natiutd  Resources,  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League,  the  National  Association  erf 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts, 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  the 
National  Recreation  smd  Parks  Associ- 
ation, the  National  Forest  Produots  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Audubon 
Society. 

I  would  like  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
point  out  that  this  is  a  pilot  program. 
This  is  a  pilot  program  in  which  we  want 
to  test  different  methods.  One  of  the 
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of  our  young  people  last  year,  and  prob- 
ably 18  percent  this  year,  are  unem- 
ployed. There  are  1.6  million  young  peo- 
ple who  want  jobs  and  cannot  find  them. 

This  is  not  going  to  solve  that  problem, 
but  it  does  direct  itself  toward  a  solution 
of  the  problem  by  placing  those  people 
who  are  the  most  disadvantaged  in  terms 
of  finding  jobs  in  a  position  where  they 
can  get  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  a  good  purpose.  It  is  a  purpose  to  blend 
conservation  and  development  of  our 
natural  resources  with  our  most  impor- 
tant resource,  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  camps  in  this  country  avail- 
able for  people  who  can  afford  to  send 
their  children  to  them,  which  are  per- 
forming a  very  useful  function. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Yes,  I  am  well  aware  of 
that,  but  may  I  go  on  and  say  they  are 
not  conserving  our  natural  resources. 
They  are  not  building  trails  and  camp- 
sites or  replanting  trees  and  the  things 
such  as  I  am  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  May)  . 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
bill,  which  I  am  sponsoring  along  with 
several  other  members  of  the  congres- 
sional delegations  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  States.  The  bill  and  proposed 
program,  however,  have  interest  over  a 
much  wider  area  than  just  our  part  of 
the  country.  I  think  perhaps  the  best 
way  to  describe  the  legislation  is  to  say 
that  we  are  all  aware  of  the  pressing 
problems  our  society  faces  today:  back- 
log of  ecological  work  on  Federal  lands, 
unemployment,  and  alienation  of  some 
of  our  young  people.  Now  I  am  not  going 
to  claim  that  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  is  a  complete  panacea  for  these 
problems,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram would  attack  these  problems,  and 
it  should  do  this  even  in  a  limited  way, 
as  a  quite  effective  way. 

The  Corps  would  be  directly  involved 
in  conservation  and  improving  the  en- 
vironment. It  would  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  enhancing  public  lands  by 
making  campground  improvements, 
building  trails,  planting  trees  and  con- 
structing soU  erosion  works.  The  YCC 
would  cut  substantially  into  a  very  heavy 
backlog  of  much  needed  work  on  our 
public  lands  that  has  too  long  gone  un- 
done. In  this  respect  it  could  be  fairly 
stated  that  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  would  be  in  some  ways  similar  to 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  known 
as  CCC,  of  many  years  ago.  But,  there 
are  some  very  profound  differences.  For 
one  thing,  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
as  it  Is  envisioned  in  the  bill,  would  con- 
sist of  youth  of  both  sexes,  ages  14 
through  18.  The  Corps  would  be  open 
to  youth  of  all  social,  economic,  and 
racial  classifications,  and  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Corps  would  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  90  days  during  any 
single  year. 

Now  the  idea  of  a  Youth  Conservation 


Corps  is  not  new,  as  I  said.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  concept  has  been  discussed,  off 
and  on,  for  many  years.  I,  myself,  have 
introduced  legislation  about  setting  up  a 
Youth  Corps  on  two  previous  occasions 
since  coming  to  Congress.  But  right  now, 
in  1970,  there  seems  to  be  a  series  of  justi- 
fications for  the  program  that  are  par- 
ticularly compelling.  Among  these  are  the 
fact  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  conser- 
vation work;  the  fact  that  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  would  be  expected  to 
provide  experience  of  great  educational 
value,  directly  to  the  enrollees  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  Nation;  and  finally,  that 
the  proposed  program  would  help  meet 
the  need  for  summer  jobs  for  youth.  Of 
course  there  are  other  considerations 
such  as  the  low  cost  of  the  program  as 
compared  with  its  benefits.  If  this  is  ap- 
proved and  enacted  into  law,  it  will  be  a 
"pilot  program"  however.  Through  such 
a  pilot  program  a  determination  can  be 
made  as  to  how  extensive  a  program  of 
this  sort  would  be  desirable  for  the  Na- 
tion. I  have  always  thought  that  one  of 
the  major  reasons  for  the  initial  prob- 
lems we  had  with  the  Job  Corps,  was  that 
there  was  not  at  first  a  pilot  program  to 
provide  trial-and-error  experience. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps  would  provide  constructive 
"relevant"  experience  for  restless  youth 
who  complain  that  they  cannot  find  such 
experience  in  traditional  school  cur- 
ricula. And  at  this  time  of  great  national 
concern  over  the  quality  of  environment, 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  offers  op- 
portunities to  contribute  to  the  needs  of  a 
modern  society. 

I  urge  full  support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  supporting  this 
bill.  I  have  supported  this  concept  in 
previous  Congresses,  and  I  am  deeply 
gratified  that  this  time  we  have  tUe 
spelled  out  form  of  the  project  which 
I  think  has  long  been  needed  in  this 
country.  A  great  many  of  the  remarks 
that  I  intended  to  make  have  been  made 
by  previous  speakers.  I  think  there  have 
been  some  legitimate  questions  raised 
that  need  answering,  particularly  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Mayne  ) .  I  would  like  to  give  the  gentle- 
man, the  original  sponsor  of  the  bill,  an 
opportunity  to  respond  further  on  this 
question  of  what  I  think  Is  the  strength 
of  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
make  this  a  bill  just  to  help  those  who  are 
in  deprived  circumstances  or  in  low  eco- 
nomic circumstances,  because  in  that 
way  we  would  lose  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  like 
me  to  yield  to  him  so  that  he  may  fur- 
ther respond  to  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  <Mr.  Mayne). 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Would  the  gentlewoman 
yield  so  that  I  can  phrase  the  question 
more  precisely? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wsishlng- 
ton  why  It  is  that  with  such  a  stringency 
of  Federal  funds  available  at  the  present 
time  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
should  be  asked  to  pay  for  a  summer 
camp  for  the  children  of  affluent  people. 
Do  not  these  pai-ents  have  some  respon- 
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sibillty  themselves  to  see  to  it  that  their 
children  are  not  on  the  streets  doing 
these  horrendous  things  which  some 
speakers  have  talked  about?  Is  there  not 
a  very  ample  opportunity  at  least  for 
the  children  of  the  well-to-do?  Now,  I  am 
not  opposed  to  having  needy  children 
put  in  these  camps  and  given  this  oppor- 
tunity, but  I  am  very  much  at  a  loss  to 
see  why  the  taxpayers  of  the  coimtry 
should  be  sending  affluent  children  to 
summer  camps  In  beautiful  mountain 
areais  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  limited  as  to  time, 
and  that  Is  a  question,  I  believe.  Would 
the  gentleman  please  respond? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
as  I  said  earlier,  that  this  Is  not  a  pro- 
gram where  we  are  just  attempting  to 
provide  Jobs  for  people.  I  am  trying  to 
conserve  our  natural  resources,  our  trees, 
our  forests,  and  all  of  the  other  things 
that  have  to  be  done  on  om*  public  lands. 
I  think  this  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government.  We  are  going  to  ask 
the  young  people  to  go  Into  the  national 
forests  and  the  public  lands  and  work  on 
them,  and  we  are  going  to  pay  them. 
They  will  get  what  they  deserve.  Wheth- 
er they  are  poverty  stricken  or  are 
the  youngsters  of  wealthy  people  does 
not  make  any  difference.  If  they  are  per- 
forming a  service,  they  should  be  paid 
for  it. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington 
that  the  real  strength  of  the  bill,  since 
its  emphasis  is  on  a  contribution  and  in 
a  very  urgent  area  where  contributions 
require  a  great  deal  of  work  and  where 
there  Is  a  backlog  of  work  In  enhanc- 
ing our  public  lands — ^I  would  agree  that 
this  job  Is  so  big  that  there  should  not 
be  discrimination  against  a  yoimg  pyerson 
who  wants  to  study  and  make  a  con- 
tribution and  leam  more  about  It  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  should  be  discriminated 
against  because  their  parents  have 
money. 

I  would  also  comment,  as  I  said  before, 
that  this  is  a  pilot  program.  Perhaps  the 
matter  of  contribution  of  money  by  those 
whose  young  people  are  working  In  this 
area  could  be  taken  up  In  some  way,  but 
I  would  say  that  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  confine  this  bill  only  to  those 
yoimg  people  who  would  have  to  be 
foimd  at  a  poverty  level.  Probably  I 
would  end  up  by  saying  that  a  great 
many  of  the  yoimg  people — and  I  feel  it 
would  be  too  bad  if  this  happened — 
would  be  those  who  were  motivated  to 
work  and  contribute.  However,  I  think 
it  would  be  an  artificial  barrier  to  say 
that  those  young  people  who  want  to 
make  a  contribution  In  this  very  impor- 
tant field  would  be  kept  from  doing  so  by 
virtue  of  their  parents'  wealth. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  there  Is  a  need  for  this  type 
of  program,  which  Is  contemplated  in 
this  legislation,  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  In  our  country. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  also  a  need  for 


wage  earning  experience  among  many  of 
the  youth  of  our  country.  I  think  those 
two  things  are  very  Important  things  in 
this  legislation. 

One  reason  why  I  am  on  my  feet  at 
this  moment  is  that  earlier  during  the 
debate  someone  said  something  about 
the  difficulty  of  choosing  among  the  peo- 
ple who  would  be  participants  in  this 
pilot  program;  and  that  there  might  be 
some  problem  along  that  line.  I  pre- 
viously thought  that  would  be  so  when 
some  20  years  ago  I  started  appointing 
pages  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  wondered  how  I  could  choose  between 
the  himdreds  of  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple in  my  district  as  to  whom  should  be 
aiHJointed  and  that  this  would  give  rise 
to  a  lot  of  difficulty.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  found  It  did  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  found  that  these  yoimg  people  carried 
back  to  others  the  message  and  value  of 
their  work  experience  here  at  the  Na- 
tion's Capital:  and  this  was  a  wonderful 
experience  for  everyone  concerned.  Per- 
haps this  bill's  effect  could  become,  as 
with  pages  here,  a  real  honor  for  those 
chosen.  So  much  the  better. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt). 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  under- 
stand this  bill,  I  think  that  we  must 
understand  it  Is  a  very  modest  program 
and  that  It  has  very  modest  goals.  It  has 
a  relatively  modest  cost.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  can  truthfully  look  at  this 
bill  and  know  what  Is  proposed  to  be 
accomplished  if  It  Is  enacted  and  what  Is 
contained  In  it  and  then  suggest  that 
this  Is  a  federsQly  financed  summer 
camp  program  for  children.  It  certainly 
is  not.  The  nee<is  have  been  very  care- 
fully spelled  out,  such  as  the  millions  of 
acres  in  this  country  of  Federal  timber- 
land  capable  of  growing  timber  which 
are  not  growing  timt)er  because  they  are 
not  being  reforested,  the  needs  of  main- 
taining the  trails  in  our  country,  the 
needs  of  maintaining  the  firefightlng 
potential  so  necessary,  and  stream  clear- 
ance which  Is  of  the  utmost  importance 
In  our  country  to  mention  only  a  few. 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  concen- 
trate If  I  may  upon  a  few  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  used  against  this 
bill.  I  have  read  the  minority  views  very 
carefully.  I  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
they  are  subscribed  to  by  a  minority  of 
the  minority.  I  am  sorry  to  find  myself 
In  opposition  to  than.  However,  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  opposition  would  love 
this  bill  to  death.  They  say,  of  course, 
that  it  Is  not  limited  to  the  disadvan- 
taged. Therefore,  it  is  no  good.  Second, 
they  say  it  is  for  too  short  a  period  of 
time  and  that  you  cannot  get  anything 
going  in  that  length  of  time.  Finally,  that 
during  the  period  of  time  provided  for 
there  could  be  no  useful  work  experi- 
ence gained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  examine 
each  of  these  items  very  briefly. 

I  think  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  not 
limited  to  the  disadvantaged  is  one  of  the 
real  strengths  of  this  program.  We  have 
had  program  after  program  after  pro- 
gram in  this  country  designed  specifical- 
ly for  the  disadvantaged.  I  have  had  mail 
from  people  in  my  district  saying,  what 


are  you  doing  for  my  son,  what  are  you 
doing  for  my  daughter? 

The  organizations  which  the  minority 
suggest  that  this  program  competes  with 
are  all  designed  for  the  disadvantaged. 
There  is  no  program  designed  for  a  per- 
son In  the  middle  class  or  for  a  child  of 
the  wealthy.  I  might  remind  everyone 
in  this  Chamber  that  children  of  the 
wealthy,  children  of  the  middle  class, 
use  drugs;  they  become  delinquents,  they 
indeed  kill  themselves,  and  this  despite 
the  affluence  into  which  they  are  bom. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
start  picking  up  the  pieces  In  this  coun- 
try and  start  working  together,  this 
modest  effort  would  be  a  good  starting 
point,  the  sharing  of  the  work  experi- 
ence, the  sharing  of  the  outdoors  experi- 
ence, and  the  mingling  of  all  socio- 
economic classes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  very,  very  good. 
If  modest,  starting  place. 

I  think  It  Is  about  time  that  we  started 
giving  some  thought  to  all  of  our  youth, 
regardless  of  their  socioeconomic  b€w;k- 
grounds.  .  ^    ^^. 

In  regard  to  the  90-day  period,  this 
Is  not  a  Job  Corps  program,  this  is  a  pro- 
gram to  improve  our  outdoors  environ- 
ment, to  permit  our  young  to  know  the 
woods,  and  the  outdoors.  Much  can  be 
done  in  a  90-day  period.  It  is  an  entire 
summer. 

I  do  not  buy  the  argument  that  It  is 
not  useful  work  experience.  Even  If  I 
agreed  with  that  sUtement  I  would  point 
out  that  this  is  not  Job  training.  It  is  an 
introduction  to  the  great  outdoors  for 
our  young  people,  with  them  perform- 
ing many  useful  and  much-needed  Jobs 
in  the  course  of  it. 

Our  friends  In  opposition  say  two 
things.  They  say  that  what  is  needed  is 
a  coordinated  and  all-inclusive  program 
lor  youth  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive 

manpower  program 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Furthermore,  Mr.  CSialr- 
man,  they  say  that  the  objectives  can 
be  achieved  through  other  methods  with- 
out these  methods  being  described.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  need  or  that  we  want 
any  huge,  new,  structured  bureaucracy 
as  suggested  here.  I  think  we  need  to 
provide  a  simple.  Inexpensive  program, 
free  of  all  the  usual  bureaucratic  trap- 
pings, to  make  a  real  try  to  see  if  taking 
a  given  number  of  young  people  and  In- 
troducing them  to  simple  outdoor  living 
and  jobs  Is  helpful  in  making  useful  citi- 
zens of  them  while  at  the  same  time  im- 
proving our  environment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  . 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  of  the  rewards  of  being 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Subcommittee 
of  Appropriations  is  working  with  our 
youth. 

A  very  dramatic  work-learn  program 
has  been  started  on  our  Indian  reserva- 
tions. We  did  not  go  tlirough  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  I 
today  am  rather  grateful  for  it.  The  Bu- 
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reau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  iny  subcom- 
mittee members  all  have  becc  me  very  en- 
couraged by  the  results,  ind  we  are 
gradually  extending  these  pi  ograms. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  these 
programs  is  on  the  Makah  Reservation 
in  the  congressional  district  represented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds >.  At  Neah  Bay,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  Indian  youths  them- 
selves administer  the  proiiram.  They 
clean  up,  fix,  and  paint  thei:  ■  own  reser- 
vation houses  and  facilities,  and  the  re- 
sults are  outstanding.  I  have  here  for 
any  Member  to  see  a  copy  c  f  the  report 
on  the  Makah  s  program,  llach  of  you 
should  glance  at  it  before  vo  :ing  on  H.R. 
15361.  It  came  into  being  because  we 
realized  that  many  young  people  need 
pocket  money  to  attend  schc  ol.  and  they 
also  need  the  opportunity  U  participate 
in  the  development  and  in  tl  le  growth  of 
their  own  Indian  reservatic  ns.  The  re- 
sults are  shown  by  their  enti  lusiasm  and 
by  tlie  success  of  their  progi  tims. 

The  bill  before  the  Comiiittee  today 
in  my  estimation  sets  out  to  do  for  all 
American  young  people  whs  t  already  is 
being  done  on  oiu-  various  Iidian  reser- 
vations. 

The  Youth  Conservatior  Corps,  as 
provided  for  in  this  bill,  gives  3,000  young 
people  a  chance  to  work  in  conservation 
on  our  Federal  lands.  Acras  those  754 
million  acres  there  is  plenty  jf  work,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  $3.5  mi  lion  annual 
appropriation  authorized  urder  this  bill 
will  be  returned  manifold.  And  if  you 
could  sit  and  listen  to  the  hearings  of 
our  committee  and  the  testimony  there 
presented  as  to  the  number  of  trails  de- 
veloped, the  areas  of  fores  lands  that 
have  been  saved  by  our  yjung  people 
working  on  them,  you  woild  be  con- 
vinced. Not  only  will  there  be  improve- 
ments on  the  land,  but  the  :  oung  people 
involved  have  an  investment  of  labor  in 
their  land. 

Young  people  become  involved,  have 
an  investment  of  labor  in  their  land, 
and  come  to  love  in  a  special  way  this 
land  of  ours. 

This  bill  provides  a  3-yei,r  pilot  pro- 
gram. If  the  Youth  Conseratlon  Corps 
is  successful,  and  judging  from  the  ex- 
perience with  the  Makah  Inidians,  it  will 
be  successful,  the  Congress  can  then 
expand  and  develop  the  prof  ram  for  the 
benefits  of  our  public  lands  and  for  the 
benefit  of  young  people. 

After  months  of  studyin(  the  budget 
as  well  as  the  administration  of  our 
public  lands,  I  am  sure  the  ;e  3.000  new- 
workers  and  $3*2  million  in  the  addi- 
tional budget  can  be  use<l  most  eco- 
nomically and  most  pruden  ,ly. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  sp<nsor  of  the 
legislation  and  intend  to  vote  for  it  as 
well  as  urge  all  of  you  to  vote  for  it. 

Young  people  need  our  hi  ilp.  The  Na- 
tion needs  our  young  peop  e  and  their 
services  to  our  land.  Toget  ler  we  have 
the  important  partnershi  >  which  is 
America. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chaimian,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairrtan,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  wit)  i  the  gentle- 
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woman's  remarks  and  say  I  appreciate 
very  much  what  she  has  just  said  and 
would  join  her  wholeheartedly  in  her 
remarks. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

I  might  say  to  those  who  say  that  this 
is  not  a  program  for  the  rich  or  the  poor 
that  neither  is  the  draft  a  program  for 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  Neither  is  any 
other  American  program.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram for  every  young  American.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  keep  America  that  way  for 
every  yoimg  person — a  program  to  grow, 
live,  survive  and  help  our  country  to 
build  itself. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  for  yielding,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  15361. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  objectives  of  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  Act  are  two- 
fold: First,  to  develop  and  maintain  our 
public  land  resources ;  and  second,  to  pro- 
vide a  practical  education  for  our  young 
people  through  training  and  experience. 

More  and  more  people  each  year  are 
enjoying  our  national  parks  and  forests, 
and.  of  course,  the  heaviest  use  occurs 
during  the  summer  months.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  extra  temporary  help  at 
this  time  to  supplement  the  excellent  job 
done  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The 
greater  siunmer  use  means  that  there  is 
more  work  to  be  done  to  maintain  trails 
and  clean  up  campsites  as  well  as  such 
long-range  projects  as  revegetation,  ero- 
sion control,  and  wildlife  habitat  im- 
provement. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  Act 
would  be  a  3-year  pilot  program  employ- 
ing approximately  3,000  young  people 
ages  14  to  18  for  3  months.  It  would  enroll 
youth  of  all  social,  economic,  and  racial 
backgrounds — offering  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  together,  to  shoulder  the 
responsibility  of  wage  earning  and  to  aid 
in  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

They  would  leam  the  physical  skills 
of  using  tools  and  the  personal  skills  of 
working  effectively  and  constructively  on 
jobs  they  could  be  proud  of — jobs  that 
would  represent  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  their  country. 

There  is  concern  that  this  program 
would  be  a  duplication  of  Federal  pro- 
grams already  established — in  particular 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  commu- 
nity action  programs,  and  the  Job  Corps. 
The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  would 
share  with  programs  that  might  be  con- 
sidered comparable  to  the  aim  of  employ- 
ment for  youth,  but  it  would  be  unique  in 
that  it  would  provide  those  jobs  solely  in 
forest  conservation.  Also,  it  is  aimed  not 
only  at  those  ordinarily  thought  of  as 
disadvantaged;  it  would  bring  together 
yoimg  people  of  various  backgrounds 
that  they  might  have  the  added  benefit  of 
learning  from  each  other. 

The  need  of  our  youth  for  the  kind  of 
training  and  experience  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  would  offer  and  the  need 


of  our  country  for  the  benefits  of  such 
a  program  are  clear.  The  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps  would  represent  a  wise  in- 
vestment in  our  public  lands  and  in  our 
young  citizens. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose as  I  understand  it  of  this  bill  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  argued — to  teach  young 
people,  14  to  18  or  regardless  of  age, 
we  may  finally  agree  to,  to  work.  The 
other  purpose  I  understand  is  to  im- 
prove and  develop  our  public  lands  as  a  ' 
better  place  to  enjoy  our  environment. 

I  do  wonder,  however,  if  this  is  really 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  either  one  of 
those  two  purposes? 

I  can  recall  back  a  few  months  ago 
we  had  the  so-called  National  Timber 
Supply  Act  which  was  intended  also  to 
improve  our  national  forests.  However, 
that  particular  bill  would  not  have  cost 
the  taxpayers  anything  but  merely  would 
have  provided  that  as  timber  was  cut  on 
our  national  forests,  and  not  extending 
this  cutting  of  national  forest  virgin  tim- 
ber wilderness  areas,  but  provided  that 
the  money  from  harvested  forests  would 
go  into  a  trust  fund  to  build  roads  and 
improve  our  national  forests. 

But  I  notice  that  three  of  the  favoring 
groups  of  those  who  want  this  bill,  the 
Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Sierra  Club, 
and  the  National  Audubon  Society  all 
violently  opposed  that  particular  bill.  It 
also  is  of  interest  that  a  majority  of  the 
authors  of  this  legislation  opposed  the 
National  Timber  Supply  Act. 

I  wonder  why  we  accomplish  or  want 
to  accomplish  something  now  by  digging 
into  the  taxpayers  pockets  when  we  had 
an  opportunity  just  a  few  months  ago  to 
do  the  same  job  by  setting  up  a  trust 
fund  of  profits  from  timber  sales  and 
now  are  going  to  get  it  from  the  general 
treasury  ? 

I  wonder  if  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
bill  who  opposed  the  Timber  Supply  Act 
or  the  chairman  of  the  committee  might 
■T)e  able  to  answer  why  we  are  asking  the 
poor,  overburdened,  hard  working  tax- 
payer to  do  the  same  job  now. 

Since  no  one  responds  in  answer  to 
that  question,  I  assimie  they  would  rather 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money  than  to 
spend  the  profits  from  the  national  for- 
est that  now  go  into  the  general  treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  good  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin   (Mr.  Byrnes). 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  may  be  that  I  should  not  get  into 
this  debate  because  I  do  not  pose  as  an 
expert  in  the  aresis  that  are  generally 
proposed  to  be  covered  by  the  legislation. 
But  I  do  have  some  questions  that  bother 
me,  because  I  do  know  something  about 
what  can  be  expected,  of  children  in 
some  of  these  age  groups,  just  from  a 
personal  knowledge. 

I  wonder,  since  you  suggest  here  that 
this  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  a 
summer  camp  for  the  disadvantaged  or 
a  particular  group  of  children,  and  it  is 
really  designed  to  Improve  our  outdoors 
and  the  environment,  whether  we  really 
have  paid  much  attention   to  what  a 
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young  person  of  14  or  15  years  of  age  is 
capable  of  doing  in  this  area,  and  the 
desirability  in  some  respects  of  taking 
a  14-year-old  and  putting  him  in  with 
17-  and  18-year-olds  in  terms  of  living 
together.  If  my  experience  mearis  any- 
thing, it  does  mean  that  there  is  quite  a 
little  difference  between  a  young  boy 
14  years  of  age  and  a  young  man  who  is 
17  or  18.  I  would  think,  frankly,  the 
proposal  here  would  have  much  more 
meaning  if  it  were  the  16-.  17-,  18-  and 
19-year-old  level  that  you  were  talking 
about. 

Is  there  anything  that  the  proponent 
or  the  author  of  the  legislation  can  say 
to  give  us  some  confidence  that  there  is 
some  real  meaning  rather  than  dangers 
in  having  this  program  encompass  the 
14-  and  15-year-old  young  person?  For 
example,  you  cite  the  case  of  a  witness 
before  the  committee,  Mr.  Louis  Clap- 
per, who  tells  about  the  experience  of  his 
son,  18.  I  can  agree  to  that.  I  think  we 
can  all  understand  the  meanlngfulness 
and  the  contribution  that  can  be  made 
doing  a  day's  work  by  an  18-year-old  or 
by  a  17-year-old.  It  begins  to  be  more 
questionable  when  the  16-year-old  is  in- 
volved. But  I  think  it  is  much  more  ques- 
tionable when  you  think  it  is  realistic  to 
expect  14-year-old  or  15-year-old  boys 
doing  a  day's  work,  8  hours,  for  5  days  a 
week.      

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  will  not  take  much  of 
the  gentleman's  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  seek- 
ing information  on  the  program. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  There  are  programs  op- 
erating today,  similar  to  the  proposed 
program,  in  which  they  do  have  14-,  15-, 
16-,  17-,  and  18-year-old  children  par- 
ticipating. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  What  I 
am  asking  particularly  about  are  those  in 
the  14-  and  15-year  age  group.  Would 
they  have  to  do  a  days  work,  or  even  5 
hours  for  5  days  a  week? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  No,  they  do  not.  That  is 
correct.  But,  for  example,  they  can  plant 
trees.  They  can  do  a  lot  of  things.  Some- 
one will  propose  an  amendment.  I  do  not 
want  my  judgment  to  be  the  judgment 
of  the  House.  Let  us  vote  it  up  or  down 
and  determine  if  the  age  should  be  16. 
17,  or  18 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thought 
maybe  I  could  get  some  assistance  from 
the  author  of  the  legislation  as  to  the 
reason  for  including  those  14  and  15 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Yes.  We  studied  the  pro- 
grams. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Waggonnkr). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
pilot  programs  can  be  good.  And  this 
program  can  be  good.  It  will  be  just  as 
good  or  bad  as  its  administration. 

We  have  in  my  congressional  district  a 
pilot  program  underway  for  the  first 
time,  begim  just  a  week  ago  today.  This 


pilot  program  makes  use  of  the  physical 
facilities  of  one  of  our  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions. Youngsters  who  participate  In  this 
pilot  program  are  sent  there  by  mutual 
agreement  by  the  Juvenile  courts. 

A  private  sponsor,  unknown  to  the 
public,  pays  the  entire  cost  of  feeding 
and  clothing  these  yotmgsters  while  they 
are  there,  and  pays  for  their  incidentals. 
They  draw  no  salary  as  Is  proposed  here. 

The  military  has  approved  this  pilot 
project  there.  They  provide  the  faciUties 
and  the  personnel  who  direct  these 
youngsters  for  the  few  weeks  they  are 
there.  The  program  was  begun  a  week 
ago  today.  Just  last  Saturday  morning 
I  talked  at  length  with  the  base  com- 
mander at  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base. 
Col.  Marvin  Anding.  Colonel  Anding  told 
me  I  would  not  believe  the  chtinge  for 
the  better  that  had  come  over  those 
yougsters  in  just  1  week. 

They  are  not  there  to  train  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  military.  They  are  there  to  be 
indoctrinated  in  the  American  way  of 
life  and  to  work  while  they  are  there  and 
to  take  exercise  and  to  make  a  con- 
tribution for  their  upkeep. 

This  pilot  program  which  is  proposed 
here,  which  will  create  this  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  can  be  good.  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  can  argue  with  its  pur- 
poses, so,  therefore,  we  should  limit  our 
consideration  to  the  policies  proposed 
by  the  bill.  I  want  to  take  a  moment  or 
two  to  talk  about  those  policies  to  see  if 
we  can  get  more  perspective  as  to  what 
we  intend,  and  I  would  like  to  have  an- 
swers from  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  from  any  other  member  of  the 
committee  who  wants  to  provide  me  with 
these  answers.  It  is  my  understanding 
from  reading  the  bill  that  this  bill  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  fun  summer  camp,  but 
it  is  intended  to  be  by  and  large  a  work 
program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 
There  is  wide  latitude  given  to  the  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  Agriculture 
to  motivate  the  youngsters  with  needed 
conservation  work. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  It  is  my  further 
understanding  that,  because  this  is  not 
final  legislation  but  is  legislation  which 
provides  for  a  pilot  program,  in  coping 
with  the  problems  of  selecting  just  3,000 
youngsters  for  this  pilot  program  there 
will  be  some  leeway  or  latitude  given 
to  the  committee  who  will  lay  down  the 
gmdelines,  but  it  is  basically  intended 
that  they  give  consideration  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  and  to  the  youth  of  every 
strata.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct,  because 
every  State  in  the  Union  has  national 
forests  administered  by  the  Dep)artment 
of  Agriculture,  and  we  have  the  National 
Parks  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Interior  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  WAGCrONNER.  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion, and  I  am  pleased  with  the  gentle- 
man's answer,  because  we  in  Louisiana 
have  these  faciUties  too. 

At  first  blush  it  would  appear  to  me 
some  criticism  could  be  directed  toward 
the  fact  that  those  who  are  without  need 
are  accorded  the  same  treatment  that 
those  with  need  are  accorded,  but  on 
second  glance  it  seems  to  me  tiiis  is  en- 


tirely wise,  becaiise  when  we  review  the 
problems  of  our  youth  today,  it  is  quick- 
ly evident  that  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing and  problems  of  our  youth  are  not 
limited  to  the  Indigent  alone.  So  I  am 
glad  we  are  giving  this  opportunity  to 
all  our  youth  regardless  of  their  strata 
of  life,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
understand  some  of  these  resources  and 
make  their  contribution  to  their  future. 
It  is  not  intended,  is  it,  that  we  would 
utilize  the  $3.5  million  to  be  made  avail- 
able on  an  annual  basis  to  provide  fa- 
cilities, to  build  initially  new  facilities? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Only  for  personnel,  be- 
cause for  this  pilot  program  we  have 
adequate  facilities  now  available  to  us 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  jrield 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana, 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  have  one  other 
question.  We  are  providing  a  pilot  pro- 
gram for  3,000  yoxmgsters  which  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  $3.5  million  a 
year.  Is  it  intended  that  this  $3.5  million 
pay  the  total  cost  of  the  operation  of  the 
program,  for  such  things  as  whatever 
salaries  are  involved,  let  us  say,  and 
whatever  transportation  is  involved,  and 
whatever  food  tind  clothing  are  provided, 
and  whatever  medical  care  is  required, 
for  example? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.    

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  my  arithmetic 
is  correct,  the  cost  of  this  program  in  its 
entirety  will  be  about  $1,166  per  young- 
ster per  year. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  This  does  not  seem 
exorbitant  to  me.  I  believe  we  will  reap 
many  times  that  benefit  in  the  years  to 
come.  I  support  the  legislation  because 
it  is  at  least  worth  a  try. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Saylor)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 1  minute  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  do  so  for  several  reasons. 

First,  as  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Louisiana  has  pointed  out,  this  is  a 
program  which  is  available  to  all  the 
youth  of  America.  The  problems  of  youth 
are  not  confined  to  those  who  are  under- 
privileged. The  fact  of  the  matteqis  a  lot 
of  the  problems  we  are  having; in  this 
coimtry  come  from  the  youth  'of  this 
country  who  are  overprivlleged. 

It  might  be  a  very  good  idea  to  let  some 
of  our  yoimg  people  know  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  hard  work,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  daily  contribution  for  a  period  of  3 
months  in  the  summer  to  bettering  one's 
own  physical  condition  and  to  bettering 
some  sections  of  the  country  and  to  giv- 
ing a  contribution  to  one's  country. 

One  of  the  important  things  we  should 
recognize  is  that  this  is  not  a  military 
operation.  This  is  an  operation  that  will 
be  conducted  probably  in  some  of  the 
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areas  that  have  been  closed  1  ly  the  OEO, 
where  we  have  facilities  an  i  where  we 
have  operated  camps  similar  to  the  CCC 
camps.  This  is  the  kind  of  proposition 
that  should  be  made  availabh . 

Someone  has  come  to  me  a  id  said  that 
we  should  not  have  this  pfogram,  be- 
cause it  might  be  a  duplicatl  on.  No  pro- 
gram that  I  know  of  Is  going  to  be  dupli- 
cated by  this  program. 

The  other  day  we  passed  a  irogram  for 
living  history  in  the  parks,  lo  allow  tlie 
Park  Service  to  use  certain  youths  for 
work  in  our  national  parks.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  those  yoim  c  people  are 
going  to  contribute  their  tin  e  and  their 
energy.  The  only  thing  we  i  rovided  for 
in  that  bill  was  to  provide  iiome  trans- 
portation and  some  medical  expense,  if 
there  were  any. 

Very  frankly,  we  must  real  ze  there  are 
vast  areas  of  this  country  vWch  are  in 
Federal  ownership,  which  need  looking 
into,  which  need  to  have  triils  built  in 
them.  This  is  where  these  yiung  people 
will  work.  This  is  where  thuy  can  con- 
tribute the  most.  This  is  wh(  re  they  can 
make  a  contribution  whi;h  will  be 
lasting. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  Meinber  of  this 
body  who  has  not  been  in  a  r  ational  for- 
est or  in  a  State  forest  or  in  im  area  that 
still  has  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  CCC 
camps  which  were  built  and  operated  in 
the  middle  1930s.  This  prov»d  to  be  one 
of  the  best  things  the  Government  has 
ever  done,  and  I  am  sure  th  it  these  will 
follow  the  same  pattern. 

I  urge  that  with  an  amendment  in- 
creasing the  age  to  16  that  this  bill  will 

pass.      

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

I  believe  some  confusion  hfis  reigned  in 
the  House,  in  trying  to  compare  those 
programs  with  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  That  is  quite  erroneous.  That  was 
not  a  child's  program:  that  was  a  man's 
program.  I  am  sure  if  tha  facts  could 
be  developed,  they  would  nok  allow  them 
to  participate  at  the  tender  age  of  14 
years,  and  particularly  boys  and  girls. 

In  the  program  at  that  time  there  was 
the  same  considered  evaluation,  that  eli- 
gibility had  to  be  the  samf  as  working 
for  WPA.  This  was  an  unemployment 
program,  a  poverty  proi 

I  cannot  help  but  believe^  that  we  are 
going  to  end  up  funding  nothing  more 
than  a  huge  recreation  program,  partic- 
ularly when  we  bring  in  ml  the  socio- 
economic groups  in  the  country. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  Act  of  1970.  I  believe  this  proposal 
to  be  a  challenging  and  constructive  ef- 
fort to  direct  the  energies  of  American 
youth  into  productive  cnannels — the 
preservation  of  our  national  resources. 

I  can  see  the  wonderful  results  of  en- 
acting this  bill  by  looking  as  my  own  dis- 
trict. In  the  Boundary  V^faters  Canoe 
Area,  there  are  at  presenjt  only  1,630 
campsites — not  nearly  enoukh  for  the  8- 
percent  rise  in  visitors  to  tpe  park  each 
summer.  If  just  seventy  |o\ing  people 
work  in  the  BWCA,  the  nuiAber  of  avail- 
able campsites  could  incnase  to  3,175 
over  5  years.  And  those  c4mpsites  now 
in  use  could  be  improved. 
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A  second  reason  for  passing  this  bill 
is  the  strong  demand  for  employment 
we  hear  this  summer  from  our  Nation's 
youth.  They  need  work.  They  need  money 
for  their  education.  They  need  the  ex- 
perience of  producing  tangible  results 
through  their  own  efforts.  They  need  to 
be  occupied  for  the  summer.  And  we  need 
them. 

I  support  this  legislation  because  since 
1959  I  have  strongly  advocated  programs 
to  provide  work  experience  for  young 
people  and  in  the  81st  and  succeeding 
Congresses  I  authored  legislation  to 
create  a  streamlined  junior  version  of 
the  CCC.  Three  times,  we  succeeded  in 
getting  this  legislation  reported  out  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  but 
each  time  it  was  deadlocked  in  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Finally,  in  1964,  President  Jolmson  in- 
cluded the  YCC  proposals  in  his  anti- 
poverty  program  as  the  Job  Corps  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  respectively, 
and  both  proved  to  be  successful. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  new  proposal,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
national  parks,  forests,  and  recreation 
areas,  and  for  the  education  and  expe- 
rience which  our  youth  so  desperately 
need.  This  program  of  work  for  young 
people  is  a  healthy  sign  of  constructive 
action  in  one  area,  youth,  that  certainly 
demands  action. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  15361  which  estab- 
lishes a  3-year  pilot  program  employing 
about  3.000  youths  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18  during  the  summer  on  public 
lands. 

Back  in  1964,  1965.  and  1966,  I  Intro- 
duced similar  legislation  when  I  was  a 
Senator  in  the  Rhode  Island  Greneral  As- 
sembly. My  bill  was  designed  to  establish 
a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  develop 
Rhode  Island's  natural  resources. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  of  the  House  has  seen 
fit  to  act  favorably  on  this  legislation. 
This  bill  is  particularly  worthwhile  for 
it  will  have  the  twofold  effect  of  helping 
some  of  our  youths  and  also  protecting 
our  natural  resources.  This  bill  acts 
to  complement  our  many  other  employ- 
ment programs  in  the  United  States.  All 
of  these  bills  are  designed  to  benefit  the 
labor  force  and  thus  the  whole  economy. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
biU. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  support  for  the  establishment 
of  the  3 -year  pilot  program  designated 
as  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps.  The 
benefit  from  this  modest  annual  Invest- 
ment of  $3.5  million  in  our  Nation's  youth 
and  in  our  conservation  efforts  will  far 
exceed  the  actual  cost. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  merit  of  such 
a  program  by  far  outweighs  the  expense. 
The  benefits  that  will  be  derived  are 
many  and  varied.  They  differ  from  those 
benefits  derived  from  either  the  Job 
Corps  civilian  conservation  centers  or  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program.  For 
example,  whereas  the  Job  Corps  is  re- 
stricted to  14-  to  21-year-old  disadvan- 
taged male  youths,  the  proposed  program 
includes  all  youths  between  14  and  18. 
A  further  difference  is  that  the  emphasis 


of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  will  be 
on  conservation  of  land  and  resources 
rather  than  on  education  and  training. 
With  the  ever-Increasing  pressures  on 
our  lands,  forests,  and  parks,  tliere  is  zn 
urgent  need  to  intensify  efforts  directed 
toward  preservation.  Such  a  program  as 
this  can  be  an  immense  aid.  The  partic- 
ipants will  have  the  responsibility  of  both 
improving  and  maintaining  our  re- 
sources. There  can  be,  for  example,  in- 
creased reforestation  and  watershed 
construction. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  the  program 
to  our  conservation  efforts,  there  will  be 
manifold  benefits  for  the  enroUees.  First 
of  all,  of  course,  they  will  have  the  op- 
portunity for  meaningful  work,  since 
they  win  be  helping  to  preserve  a  vital 
part  of  our  Nation. 

Also,  their  participation  will  be  highly 
educational.  They  will  develop  an  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  conserva- 
tion. The  inclusion  of  participants  of 
both  sexes,  from  ages  14  to  18,  regardless 
of  race  or  economic  background,  gives 
rise  to  a  unique  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing cooperation  and  tolerance,  two  traits 
much  needed  today. 

Our  experience  with  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  in  the  1930's  demon- 
strated the  effectiveness  of  young  people 
in  conservation  efforts.  Youths,  at  even 
the  age  of  14,  a'.e  quite  capable  of  giving 
worthwhile  contributions  in  this  area. 
Their  ability  to  help  has  been  proven  in 
times  of  emergency,  such  as  flooding  or 
tornado  destruction. 

The  benefits  that  will  be  derived  from 
the  passage  of  this  bill  is  necessary  to  the 
future  well-being  of  our  Nation.  We  must 
continue  in  our  efforts  both  to  preserve 
our  national  resources  and  to  better  edu- 
cate our  youth  for  the  problems  of  to- 
morrow. By  adopting  this  bill,  I  believe 
that  we  will  be  taking  important  steps 
tov  ard  accomplishing  both. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  created  by  H.R.  15361 
is  an  attractive  and  worthwliile  concept. 
The  Corps  seeks  to  benefit  both  youth 
and  conser\'ation,  and  I  intend  to  vote  for 
it.  Certainly,  both  of  these  subjects  have 
been  primary  concerns  of  mine. 

However,  in  supporting  this  bill,  I  am 
mindful  that  it  is  not  an  entirely  satis- 
factory piece  of  legislation.  I  hope  that 
the  record  made  today  by  the  debate  on 
HJi.  15361  will  serve  to  make  it  clear 
where  some  of  the  potential  problems  lie. 
in  order  that  the  program  may  thereby 
be  benefited. 

My  first  concern  is  the  failure  of  the 
bill  to  provide  adequate  protection  for 
the  youths  who  would  participate  in  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps.  Specifically.  I 
should  like  to  see  language  added  to  sec- 
tion 3<b)  of  H.R.  15361  making  clear 
that,  when  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
Interagency  Committee  determines  the 
rates  of  pay.  hom^.  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  in  the  Corps,  It  precludes 
the  assignment  of  Corps  members  to  for- 
est firefighting. 

My  concern  in  this  regard  stems  from 
past  history.  For  a  number  of  years,  the 
youths  assigned  to  Job  Corps  ClTilian 
Conservation  Centers,  which  aj*  oper- 
ated by  the  Depcu-tments  of  AgriCTilture 
and  Interior  pursuant  to  Interagency 
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agreements  with  the  Department  of 
Labor— and,  prior  to  the  delegation  of 
Job  Corps  to  the  Labor  Department  on 
July  1,  1969,  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity— were  used  for  fighting 
forest  fires. 

These  youths  were  sent  into  dangerous 
situations,  for  which  they  often  had  in- 
sufficient training.  They  received  no  pay 
for  their  efforts,  even  though  the  profes- 
sional firefighters  alongside  of  whom 
they  worked  were  being  paid  the  high 
wages  which  such  dangerous  and  strenu- 
ous work  warrants.  There  was  always 
some  question  as  to  whether  these  youths 
were  "volunteers"  or  whether  they  were 
"encouraged"  to  go  out  and  fight  these 
fires,  either  by  their  siipervlsors  or  by 
their  own  enthusiasm  for  excitement. 

However  they  got  to  the  firellne,  the 
fact  remained  that  they  were  engaged  in 
dangerous  work.  This  danger  was  made 
very  clear  in  August  of  1968,  when  seven 
Los  Angeles  County  juvenile  probation- 
ers assigned  to  similar  work  were  kiUed 
fighting  a  brush  fire  In  the  San  Gabriel 
mountains.  These  youths  were  not  in 
Job  Corps,  nor  where  they  under  the  di- 
rection of  Job  Corps.  But  their  tragedy 
heightened  the  concern  about  Job  Corps' 
utilization  of  Corpsmen  for  firefighting. 
In  Ught  of  this  concern,  the  headquar- 
ters personnel  of  Job  Corps  undertook  to 
reexamine  their  policy.  They  did  so  de- 
spite the  views  of  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture,  which  saw 

I  this  firefighting  as  helpful  and  worth- 

while. 

'  While  the  Department  of  Labor's  child 

<  labor  regulations  did  not  preclude  the 

use  of  youths  as  firefighters,  the  argu- 
ments were  strong  for  discontinuing  the 
practice.  One  argxuflient  was  based  on 
the  Los  Angeles  tragedy.  Another  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  several  States  as 
well  as  Puerto  Rico  set  18  as  the  mini- 
mum age  for  employment  of  minors  in 
jobs  either  injurious  to  health,  or  In- 
volving logging-type  operations — Indi- 
ana, Kentucky,  Idlchlgan,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Utah.  The  Maryland 
provision  by  Implication  precludes  ac- 
tual firefighting  by  minors  under  the 
age  of  18.  AiKi  In  Wisconsin,  minors  un- 
der 18  are  precluded  from  working  as 
firemen,  volunteer  or  otherwise,  except 
in  emergencies. 

A  third  factor  entered  into  Job  Corps' 
considerations  when  a  bill  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  1969  California  State  Leg- 
islature session  which  amended  the  Cali- 
fornia Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  so 
as  to  limit  the  use  of  youths  imder  the 
age  of  18  for  fire  suppression  work.  The 
bill  allowed  wards  in  the  State  under  age 
18  to  be  assigned  to  fire  suppression  work 
only  if:  First,  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  youth  had  given  permission  for 
such  labor;  second,  the  youth  had  re- 
ceived training  equivalent  in  nmnber  of 
training  hours  to  that  received  by  per- 
sons in  apprenticeship  for  firefighters; 
and,  third,  all  other  available  manpower 
had  been  used. 

In  light  of  all  these  factors.  Job  Corps 
has  recently  adopted  a  new  regulation 
concerning  the  use  of  Corps  members 
in  forest-fire  fighting.  SecUon  712  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Center  Ad- 
ministrative Manual  now  provides  that 


only  volunteers  may  be  assigned  to 
this  work.  Moreover,  no  volunteer  under 
the  age  of  18  wQl  be  accepted.  In  addition 
youths  who  do  participate  In  firefighting 
must  be  graduates  of  a  fire  suppression 
training  course,  and  they  must  be  paid  at 
the  rates  received  by  professional  fire- 
fighters. .     ... 

None  of  these  protecUons  embodied 
either  In  the  California  bill  or  Job 
Corps'  regulation  are  contained  in  HH. 
15361.  And,  In  Ught  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  resistance  to  the  Job  Corps 
regulation,  it  is  doubtful  that  such  a 
regulation  will  be  adopted  for  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  which  is  to  be  nm 
by  an  Interagency  committee,  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  which  will  be  rep- 
resentatives of  these  two  agencies. 

So  one  problem  with  HJl.  15361  Is 
that  it  leaves  open  the  door  to  sending 
untrained  boys  and  girls  Into  dangerous 
forest  fire  situations. 

A  second  problem  concerns  the  troika 
administration  contemplated.  To  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  HJl.  15361,  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  Interagency  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  established,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Agriculture,  and  the  Interior. 

As  I  said  earUer,  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Interior  operate  Job 
Corps  Civilian  Conservation  Centers. 
And  many  of  the  problems  these  centers 
have  experienced  stem  from  the  bureau- 
cratic tangle  of  a  multiagency  effort.  I 
would  hope  that  this  tangle  is  avoided 
with  regard  to  the  Youth  Conservation 

Corps.  ,,_  „ 

A  third  problem  with  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  concerns  transportation 
costs.  I  am  aware  that  section  3^b)  (3)  of 
HJl.  15361  contains  language  specifically 
directed  at  limiting  these  costs: 

That  to  minimize  transportation  cost*. 
Corps  members  shall  be  employed  on  con- 
servation projects  as  near  to  their  places  of 
residence  as  Is  feasible. 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  L^islative 
Reference  Service  report  prepared  on 
HR.  15361  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  states 
this  restrictive  language  would  prevent 
long-distance  transportation,  which  was 
supposedly  conducted  by  the  Job  Corps 
which  it  describes  as  follows: 

One  of  the  causes  of  disillusionment  with 
the  Job  Corps  has  been  the  busing  of  young- 
sters across  the  country  from  Florida  to  Ore- 
gon and  Oregon  to  Florida. 

And  the  report  goes  on  to  maintain 
that  "such  unnecessary  expense  would  be 
prohibited"  by  the  language  of  H.R. 
15361. 

First,  there  are  no  Job  Corps  centers 
in  Florida.  There  was  one,  briefly,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  this  was  a  small  cen- 
ter limited  to  women.  Second,  the  history 
of  Job  Corps  transportation  has  never 
involved  major  transportation  except 
from  the  Southeast  to  other  areas,  this 
being  because  most  enrollees  come  from 
that  region,  which  has  very  few  Job 
Corps  centers. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  this  argu- 
ment is  misleading  in  pointing  to  the  re- 
strictive language  In  regard  to  trans- 
portation and  claiming  that  this  is  a 
distinction  from  Job  Corps'  authorizing 


legislation.  In  fact,  section  106(d)  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
which  authorizes  Job  Corps,  contains 
similar  language.  And  the  history  of  Job 
Corps  is  a  history  of  high  transporto- 

tion  costs.  ,j       . 

But  most  importanUy,  I  would  note 
that  if  this  language  in  H.R.  15316  is  read 
so  as  to  encourage  or  force  the  operating 
agencies  of  the  program  to  limit  trans- 
portation expenses,  the  entire  eastern 
seaboard,  with  its  teeming  ghettos,  will 
suffer,  since  there  are  few  closeby  areas 
to  which  youths  from  this  part  of  the 
country  can  be  sent. 

Thus  I  would  very  much  hope  that  tne 
restrictive  language  concerning  trans- 
portation not  be  read  so  stringently  as  to 
penalize  the  youths  who  reside  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  They  deserve,  perhaps 
even  more  than  many  of  the  youngsters 
who  already  live  in  relatively  open  areas, 
a  chance  to  receive  the  benefits  which 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  can 
provide. 

My  final  concerns  regarding  hm. 
15361  center  around  the  concepts  it  opens 
up.  I  would  very  much  hope  that  toe  ta- 
telllgent  awareness  of  both  the  needs  oi 
our  youth  and  the  needs  of  our  environ- 
ment which  this  bill  represents  are 
picked  up  and  vastiy  expanded. 

I  would  note,  for  example,  the  terrible 
problem,  of  unemployment  afflicting  the 
teenagers  of  the  country.  In  April  of  this 
year  the  imemployment  rate  among 
black  teenagers  stood  at  32.7  percent 
They  desperately  need  help— they  need 
jobs  and  they  need  skill  training. 

Thus  while  H.R.  15361  addresses  one 
of  the  disadvantages  which  so  many  of 
our  youth  experience,  It  should  also 
serve  as  a  wedge  to  foster  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  as  yet  unmet  needs  which  re- 
main. For  example,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  program  desper- 
ately needs  additional  funding,  As  I  said 
on  the  floor  this  past  May  25: 

The  disadvantaged  youth  who  are  eligible 
for  NelKhborhood  Youth  Corps  urgenUy  need 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  It.  They 
have  been  consistently  rejected  from  the 
mainstream  of  our  society  and  our  econ- 
omy,  and  to  deny  them  even  the  bare  n^ 
mum  opportunity  which  this  program  offers 
Is  simply  unjustifiable. 

For  lack  of  funding.  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  cannot  accept  the  227,000 
youths  In  its  summer  program  who  need 
the  money  and  the  experience.  For  this 
reason,  I  urged  on  May  25  that  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  be  provided  for  tne 
program  this  summer.  And  to  that  end 
I  have  introduced  HJl.  18068. 

Not  only  is  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
sUrving  for  funds,  Job  Corps  is,  as  well. 
And  Job  Corps  certainly  is  a  program 
which  meets  the  conservation  function 
proposed  by  HJl.  15361,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding skiU  training  and  remedial  educa- 
tion. I  would  point  to  section  106(e)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which 
specifically  states : 

Asslgnmente  of  male  enrollees  shall  be 
made  so  that,  at  any  one  time,  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  those  enroUeee  are  assigned 
to  conservaUon  centers  ...  or  to  other  cen- 
ters or  projects  where  their  work  activity 
is  primarily  directed  to  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, or  management  of  public  nat- 
ural resources  or  recreational  areas. 
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The  youth  of  our  country  need  help 
The  Youth  Conservation  Cprps  may  be 
one  answer,  but  certainly  J*b  Corps  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Cor » 
answers.  And  they  should 
funds  which  they  need,  so  that  they  may 
help  youngsters  desperately  seeking  a 
chance  to  help  themselves. 

Finally.  I  find  very  worth^'hile  the  aim 
of  ser\ing  the  needs  of  conservation,  as 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  proposes 
to  do.  But,  the  ecology  of  o|ir  cities  is  in 
dire  straits,  and  here,  too,  yquth  can  par- 
ticipate. Provide  money  for 
vest  pocket  parks.  Providi 
youths  to  work  on  rehi 
buildings.  Provide  money 
city  pcu-ks.  Provide  money 
shorelines.  Provide 
neighborhood    pools 


em  to  build 
money  for 
tating  old 
maintain 
to  clean  up 
mon^  to  build 
In   eyery   one   of 


these  endeavors,  youth  can  participate. 
And,  what  Is  more,  they  will  have  the 
benefit  of  being  able  to  xise  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  own  work,  done  In  their 
own  neighborhoods  and  cifiles. 

In  sum.  the  Youth  Conseijvation  Corps 
Is  a  step.  It  Is  a  pilot  program,  and  we 
shall  see  how  It  works  oui.  There  are 
Irftfalls;  hopefully  they  will  be  avoided. 
But.  In  addition,  there  ar^  many  steps 
yet  to  be  taken.  And  they  must  be  taken 
quickly.  Our  children  are  impatient,  and 
rightly  so.  I 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  HJl.  153611  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  Act.  TJhis  measure 
provideB  the  opportunity  f«r  an  imagi- 
native experiment  in  tackling  the  con- 
servation and  environmen^l  problems 
of  Federal  lands  through'  the  use  of 
dedicated  young  people  ^tween  the 
ages  of  14  and  18.  I 

This  legislation  authorises  the  ex- 
penditure of  $3.5  million  ^  y^^^  ^o^  f^ 
3-year  demonstration  progtam  on  Fed- 
eral lands.  The  young  people  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  would  im- 
prove publicly  owned  landa  by  planting 
trees,  mftiting  campground  improve- 
ments, building  trails  and  constructing 
soil  erosion  worlcs. 

In  addition  to  the  much  meeded  work 


and  the  In- 
in  the  proj- 
some  of  the 


In  the  environmental  field 
volvement  of  young  people 
ect,  this  bill  would  relieve 
pressure  from  higher  unembloyment  for 
young  people.  Some  experts  have  pre- 
dicted unemployment  amon  %  young  peo- 
ple at  a  rate  of  between  n 
cent  this  summer,  an  alan^ung  statistic 
at  best. 

I  support  H.R.  15361  as  4  meaningfid 
pilot  program  which  can  benefit  our 
Nation  in  several  areas  wliile  we  work 
for  a  conservation  policy  which  will 
benefit  future  generations  <  \t  Americans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  tim^  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folloi's: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress  assembled 

POLICY    AND    PURP0  51 

Section  1.  The  Congress  llnds  that  the 
gainful  employment  of  American  youth,  rep- 
resenting all  segments  of  siiciety.  In  the 
healthful  outdoor  atmosphere  ifforded  In  the 
national  park  system,  the  rational  forest 
system,  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system, 
and  other  public  land  and  watt  t  areas  creates 
an  opportunity  for  understanding  and  ap- 


and  House  of 
United    States    of 


prectatlon  of  the  Nation's  natural  environ- 
ment and  heritage.  Accordingly.  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  further  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  natxiral  resources  of  the 
United  States  by  the  youth,  upon  whom  will 
fall  the  ultimate  reeponslbUlty  for  maintain- 
ing and  managing  these  resources  for  the 
American  people. 

YOUTH     CONSERVATION     CORPS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  there  Is  hereby  established  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  Interagency  Committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  La- 
bor who  shall  administer  a  three-year  pilot 
program  designated  as  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Corps").  The  Corps  shall  consist  of  young 
men  and  women  who  are  permanent  residents 
of  the  United  States,  Its  territories,  or  posses- 
sions who  have  attained  age  fourteen  but 
have  not  attained  age  nineteen,  and  whom 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  Interagency 
Committee  may  employ,  without  regard  for 
civil  service  or  classification  laws,  rules,  or 
reg\Uatlons.  for  the  purposes  of  providing 
gainful  employment,  generating  under- 
standing, and  developing,  preserving,  or 
maintaining  lands  and  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  Corps  shall  be  open  to  youth  of 
both  sexes  and  youth  of  all  social,  economic, 
and  racial  classifications,  with  no  person  be- 
ing employed  as  a  member  of  the  Corps  for 
a  term  In  excess  of  ninety  days  during  any 
single  year. 

TOXTTH  CONSERVATIOK  CORPS  INTIRAOENCY 
COMMITTEK 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
Interagency  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
six  persons.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Labor 
shall  each  designate  two  persons  to  serve  on 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  Interagency 
Committee,  with  one,  at  least,  of  the  two 
designees  being  an  employee  of  the  respec- 
tive department.  Each  member  of  the  In- 
teragency Committee  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Secretary  appointing  him.  The 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
Labor.  In  consultation,  shall  name  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interagency  Committee. 

(b)  The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  In- 
teragency Committee  shall: 

( 1 )  designate  the  public  lands  upon  which 
members  of  the  Corps  can  be  effectively  uti- 
lized in  oonservation  work,  and  coordinate 
Corps  efforts  with  those  holding  Jurisdiction 
over  the  respective  public  lands: 

(2)  determine  the  rates  of  pay,  hours,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  in  the 
Corps:  Provided.  That  members  of  the  Corps 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees, 
other  than  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  171 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(3)  arrange  for  transportation,  lodging, 
subsistence,  other  services  and  equipment 
for  the  needs  of  members  of  the  Corps  in 
fulfilling  their  duties:  Proinded.  That  when- 
ever economically  feasible,  existing  but  un- 
occupied Federal  facilities  (Including  aban- 
doned military  Installations)  shall  be  uti- 
lized for  the  purpose  of  the  Corps,  And  pro- 
vided  further,  That  to  minimize  transporta- 
tion costs.  Corps  members  shall  be  employed 
on  conservation  projects  as  near  to  their 
places  of  residence  as  is  feasible. 

(4)  promulgate  regulations  to  Insure  the 
safety,  health,  and  welfare  of  the  Corps 
members; 

(5)  give  employment  preference  for  tem- 
porary supervisory  personnel  to  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  university  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators and  university  students  pursuing 
studies  In  the  education  and  natural  resource 
disciplines; 

(6)  prepare  a  report.  Indicating  the  most 
efficient  method  for  initiating  a  cost-sharing 
youth  conservation  program  with  State  nat- 
»iral  resources,  conservation,  or  outdoor  rec- 


reation agencies,  which  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  not  later  than  one 
year  following  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  for  review  and 
appropriate  action. 

(c)  The  provision  of  title  II  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat. 
251,  270)  shall  not  apply  to  appointments 
made  to  the  Corps,  to  temporary  supervisory 
personnel,  or  to  temporary  program  support 
staff. 

INTERAGENCY    COMMITTEE    REPORTS 

Sec.  4.  Upon  completion  of  each  year's 
pilot  program,  the  Interagency  Committee 
shall  prepare  a  Joint  report  detailing  the 
contribution  of  the  program  toward  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  Act  and  providing 
recommendations.  Each  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  following  comple- 
tion of  that  year's  pilot  program.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  the  report  to  the  Con- 
gress for  review  and  appropriate  action. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    ITrKDS 

Sec.  5.  For  three  years  following  enactjnent 
of  this  Act,  there  are  herebv  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  amounts  not  lo  exceed  $3,500,- 
000  annually  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  Interagency  Com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading!. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment    offered    by     MR.    QUIE 

Mr.  QUIR  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qxnx:  On 
page  2,  line  16,  strike  the  word  "fourteen" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "sixteen". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  judging  from 
the  comments  I  have  heard  this  after- 
noon, I  think  there  Is  some  merit  to  this 
legislation  if  these  young  people  will  ac- 
tually do  some  work  and  if  they  are  in- 
volved in  conservation  work  so  that  it 
will  be  of  benefit  to  other  people  as  well 
as  themselves.  However,  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  believe  that  any  of  you  who  have  chil- 
dren 14  years  of  age  would  want  them  to 
go  to  live  in  a  camp  with  some  18-year- 
olds.  Now,  there  is  a  lot  of  difference 
between  children  14  and  18  years  of  age 
and  a  lot  of  difference  between  children 
who  have  been  close  to  their  homes  and 
those  who  have  been  roaming  the  streets 
for  a  long  time.  For  that  reason  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  change  the  mini- 
mum age  from  14  to  16.  It  Is  quite  accept- 
able that  16-,  17-,  and  18-year-olds  be 
put  together.  If  we  are  only  talking  about 
3,000  of  them,  then  let  us  find  out  if 
this  program  works  with  the  16-,  17-, 
and  18-year-olds  before  we  start  taking 
care,  as  one  of  my  colleagues  said,  of 
them  at  the  tender  age  of  14  or  15. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Minnesota 
that  personally  I  well  understand  his 
argument  and  for  that  reason  there  is 
no  objection  to  liis  amendment.  Person- 
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ally  I  accept  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  point  to  make  if  16 
years  of  age,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
small  number  of  enrollees  the  funding 
authorizations  permit. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  may  also  remind  my  colleagues  of 
what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
ScHERLE)  said  in  referring  to  the  CCC 
camps.  Young  men,  not  14-year-olds, 
were  in  CCC.  There  would  not  have  been 
the  restilts  from  the  CCC  camps  if  they 
depended  on  14-  or  15-year-olds.  In  fact, 
I  certainly  would  never  have  wanted  my 
children  in  those  camps  when  they  were 
14  years  old,  judging  from  the  things 
that  I  know  went  on  there.  To  permit 
14-year-olds  to  go  in  there  I  think  would 
have  been  completely  wrong.  No  matter 
what  you  do  there  will  always  be  some 
difficulty,  but  with  proper  supervision  I 
believe  we  can  handle  those  who  are  in 
the  age  group  of  16  to  18  years  old. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  all  of  my  ccd- 
leagues  will  support  the  amendment  I 
have  offered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  thing  that  intrigues 
me  Is  how  this  committee  voted  out  the 
bill  with  an  age  of  14  and  now  it  Is 
marching  half  way  down  the  hill  to  age 
16.  How  did  this  bill  ever  get  out  of  the 
committee  with  the  14-year  age  limit? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  answer  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  I  did  not  like  the  idea 
myself  and  I  voted  against  the  bill  in 
the  committee,  but  sometimes  I  am  out- 
voted there  and  some  of  my  other  col- 
leagues are.  too.  That  is  what  happened 
in  this  case.  Evidently  a  majority  of  the 
committee  wanted  it  at  the  age  of  14 
through  18  and  evidently  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  feels  the  same  way  I  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  heard  most  of  the 
debate  this  afternoon  and  I  have  heard 
neATly  everyone  give  vmqualified  support 
for  it  at  age  14  to  19. 1  did  not  hear  any- 
one oppose  it.  much  less  the  chairman 
of  the  cOTamittee.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvsmla  and  all  of  the  rest  of  them 
said  that  this  was  a  good  bill,  and  I 
did  not  suppose  you  would  come  in  here 
and  march  half  way  down  the  hill,  in 
the  way  that  you  have,  on  the  matter  of 
age. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  that  sometimes  items  are 
classed  as  good,  better,  or  best,  and  it 
would  be  better,  I  believe,  if  you  change 
the  age  from  14  to  16. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  they  capitulate 
easily  In  the  Labor  and  Education  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Miimesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
by  my  colleague  from  Minnesota.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  with  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  which  the  gentleman  has 
offered  we  will  have  a  lot  of  good  po- 
tential in  this  legislation  and  I  believe  It 
sliould  be  passed. 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  GREEN  OF  OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon: Page  3,  on  line  25,  after  the  word 
"arrange."  insert  the  following:  "directly  or 
by  contract  with  any  public  agency  or  or- 
ganization or  any  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization  which  has  been  In  existence 
for  five  years." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  my  understanding  when  the 
bill  was  pending  in  the  committee  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  public  school 
district  or  a  private  organization  such 
as  the  national  Boy  Scouts  and  the  na- 
tional Girl  Scouts  as  well  as  other  or- 
ganizations to  conduct  a  program  which 
might  rvm  for  any  period  of  time  up  to  90 
days — it  might  be  for  2  weeks  or  a  month 
or  a  longer  period  of  time. 

I  explained  a  few  moments  ago  the 
very  successful  program  which  is  run  by 
the  Portland  school  district  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  told  me  of 
the  very  highly  successful  program  that 
is  run  in  his  State. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  make  the 
language  abundantly  clear — and  the 
main  handler  of  the  bill  has  told  me 
that  he  does  not  think  it  does  at  this 
time — that  we  do  intend  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  contract  with  the  school  dis- 
trict or  such  an  organization  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  5  years  so  that  fly- 
by-night  organizations  would  not  be  in- 
volved and  in  this  way  these  organiza- 
tions could  carry  out  programs  which 
do  meet  the  main  objectives  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  SlEEDS.  The  gentlewoman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  We  did  discuss  this,  as  a 
matter  of  {act,  before  the  bill  was  per- 
fected. The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
was  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
effect  in  the  conunittee  but,  unfor- 
tunately, she  was  involved  in  other  mat- 
ters which  were  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee and  the  bill  came  out  and  she  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  this 
amendment  in  the  committee.  So,  the 
gentlewoman  is  absolutely  correct.  We 
had  discussed  this. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chalrmsm  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  compliment  the 
gentlewoman  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  I  feel  she  has  made  a  con- 
tribution and  I,  certainly,  on  the  part  of 
the  committee,  want  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  both 
of  the  distinguished  gentlemen. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  compliment  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  for  offering 
this  amendment.  This  is  what  I  had  in 
mind  in  the  very  beginning  when  we  were 
talking  about  the  various  organizations 
that  are  affected  by  this  bill.  The  one  we 
overlooked,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman has  now  included  and  that  is  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green >. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

AMENDMEND    OFFERED    BT    MS.    X.ATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta  :  On  page 
2,  strike  out  lines  8  through  22,  and  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  three-year  pilot  pro- 
gram designated  as  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Corps'). 
The  Corps  shall  consist  of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States,  Its  territories,  or  possessions, 
who  have  attained  age  fourteen  but  have 
not  attained  age  nineteen,  and  whom  the 
Secretairy  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  employ  during  the  summer 
months  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
or  classification  laws,  rules,  or  regulations, 
for  the  purpose  of  developing,  preserving,  or 
maintaining  lands  and  waters  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  appro- 
priate Secretary." 

On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  I  through  14, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"SECRETARIAL    DTnTKS 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall: 

Page  4,  line  23,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert 
"(b)". 

Page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  "Interagency  Com- 
mittee" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tarial". 

Page  5,  line  5,  strike  out  "Interagency  Com- 
mittee" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture". 

Page  5,  line  16.  strike  out  "Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  Interagency  Committee"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture". 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentl^nan  from  Ohio,  it  is  to  strike  the 
Interagency  Committee,  and  to  lodge  the 
carrying  out  of  the  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  to  delete 
the  Department  of  Labor;  tun  I  correct? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  correct.  The 
amendment  does  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment that  was  reached  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  make  the  program 
strictly  a  conservation  program,  and  not 
a  manpower  training  program.  That  is 
the  reason  for  deleting  the  Department 
of  Labor. 
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I  would  hasten  to  point  out.  ^T 
man,   that  the  committee  ha: 
adopted  an  amendment  dealin 
age  limits,  and  I  will  offer  a 
ment  to  make  the  age   limits 
amendment  correspond  to  thij 
ment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the 
yield  further,  let  me  state 
ciiguial  Civilian  Conservation 
Department  of  Labor  was  not 
except  at  one  time  in  the  recru 
inasmuch  as  we  are  including 
Department  of  Agriculture  an( 
partment  of  the  Interior  to 
the  program  and  giving  them 
tude  that  they  need  to  come  up 
best  pilot  program  possible,  I 
cept  the  amendment  offered  by 
tleman  from  Ohio,  subject  to 
rection  of  the  age,  which 
he  will  offer  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman 
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AMENDMENT     OrFEXEO     BT     MR.     LATTA 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  t  offer  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered   by  Sir 
amendment:    Section   2,   line   7, 
"fourteen"  and  Insert  "sixteen". 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)    to  hi; 
ment 

The  amendment  to  the  atiendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Do  I  understand  the 
correction  to  be  16  through 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  correct 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ques^on 
the  amendment  offered  by 
man  from  Ohio  t  Mr.  Latta  ) , 
ed. 

The   amendment,    as 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTEREO    BY     MB.    QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  ]  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quii.  On  page 
4.  strike  paragraph  (5),  lines  11  t  tirough  IS, 
and  redesignate  paragraph  (6)  as  paragraph 
(5). 

gentleinan  from 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
Minnesota  ( Mr.  Qttie  >  is  recogtiized 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  tfie 
why  I  propose  to  strike  this 
prohibit  the  teachers,  the 
and  the  university  students  w 
capability  to  seek  temporary 
jobs  but  rather  if  a  person  who 
stantial  capabilities  of  working 
servation  work,  for  instance 
who  might  have  been 
ployed  by  the  VS.  Forest 
wanted  to  spend  the  summer  ir 
was  not  in  a  school  system 
an  equal  chance  for  that  typ< 

I    would   expect   the   Forest 
and  the  Park  Service  to  look 
teachers  as  the  ones  who  are 
at  that  time  who  had  some 
in  this  work.  But  I  do  not 
ought   to   give   preference   to 
though  this  bill  were  somethi4g 
tect  their  right  to  hold  Jobs.  I 
ought  to  be  considered  with 
type  of  person  who  had  the  capability. 
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The  most  important  part,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Park 
Service  determine  the  capability  of  a  per- 
son to  be  a  supervisor. 

I  know  that  in  some  cases  in  the  West- 
ern States  a  number  of  teachers  spend 
their  summers  working  out  in  the  for- 
est lands.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
since  the  way  this  bill  is  drafted,  you 
could  eventually  include  any  kind  of  pub- 
lic land — that  same  capability  does  not 
exist  with  the  teaching  profession  and 
does  not  necessarily  exist  with  the  stu- 
dents from  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

As  was  indicated  before,  this  hope- 
fully is  not  going  to  be  a  recreation 
program. 

I  would  prefer  we  just  leave  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  the  deter- 
mination of  which  personnel  could  han- 
dle this  job  most  effectively. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  just 
want  to  ask  if  you  would  agree  that  the 
situation  has  changed  considerably  in 
terms  of  surplus  teachers  and  that  now 
we  do  have  a  decided  surplus  of  teach- 
ers and  if  we  leave  in  the  words  that 
they  shall  be  given  preference,  we  are 
liable  to  end  up  with  all  employees  in 
all  of  the  camps  exclusively  teachers  and 
it  would  be  much  better  to  have  a  cross 
section — people  who  are  experts  in  con- 
servation, ecology,  forestry,  wildlife  man- 
agement, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say,  I  believe  the 
gentlewoman  is  abolutely  correct.  But  I 
stated  I  had  no  objection  to  teachers — 
I  just  want  to  make  certain  that  others 
have  an  equal  chance  with  teachers  to 
get  a  job. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  does  seem  to  me  highly  desira- 
ble not  to  have  supervisors — exclusively 
teachers.  But  certainly  I  would  hope  that 
many  teachers  who  have  had  a  lifetime 
of  preparation  and  make  a  profession 
of  working  with  young  people  would  be 
a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  5 
minutes  because  I  think  the  issue  Is 
pretty  well  decided.  But  I  must  oppose 
this. 

First  of  all.  because  I  feel  that  the  peo- 
ple who  are  given  the  preference  in  edu- 
cation— an  employment  opportunity — 
are  indeed  the  best  people  to  deal  with 
these  young  people  who  will  be  Involved. 

Second,  I  wish  the  gentleman  had  not 
gone  quite  so  far  with  his  amendment.  I 
think  maybe  I  could  have  been  able  to 
support  it  then.  I  definitely  think  uni- 
versity students  pursuing  studies  in  edu- 
cation and  national  resources  disciplines 
ought  to  be  given  some  preference. 

I  think  this  entire  program  affords  us 
a  very  wonderful  opportunity  to  begin 
some  environment  studies.  I  speak  of  the 
types  of  studies  where  young  people  who 
are  involved  in  resource  management  will 
begin  to  get  ideas  for  education  in  the 
ecology.  Today  we  have  very  few  pro- 


grams in  ecology,  ecological  education, 
and  I  think  we  need  not  only  programs 
but  we  are  going  to  need  people  to  teach 
and  to  run  these  programs.  I  think  the 
program  we  have  before  us  today  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  laboratory  for  these 
young  men  and  women  to  get  the  Ideas 
which  will  later  become  the  curriculums 
and  the  programs  which  will  turn  out  to 
be  hopefully  environmental  education 
types  of  curriculums.  Therefore,  I  oppose 
the  amendment. 

I  would  not  be  nearly  as  opposed,  how- 
ever, if  purpose  were  given  to  students 
studying  in  the  natural  resource  field. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Park  Service  have  summer  hiring  pro- 
grams for  18-year-olds  and  above,  college 
students,  and  the  ones  who  have  this  ca- 
pability could  be  utilized  for  this  type 
of  program  as  well  as  working  on  the 
trails.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Park  Service  from 
hiring  students  who  are  studying  in  the 
fields  of  ecology  and  environment.  But 
the  program  could  easily  go  further,  if 
they  were  utilized  in  that  way,  rather 
than  as  you  proposed. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me,  so  we  can  establish  some 
legislative  history  here,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  people  involved 
in  the  studies  of  the  natural  resources, 
the  natural  resource  disciplines  and  eco- 
logical students  would  be  very  excelleni, 
people,  assuming  that  their  other  quali- 
fications were  also  good,  that  they  would 
be  excellent  people  to  be  involved  in  this 
program  because  of  what  I  said  earlier, 
in  developing  ecological  studies? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  It  would  be  very  worthwhile  dur- 
ing their  college  years  if  they  had  an  op- 
portunity to  work  with  other  supervisory 
personnel  in  this  type  of  program.  But  I 
do  not  think  they  should  be  primarily 
teachers,  for,  if  there  Is  a  large  number 
of  them,  nobody  else  would  be  hired. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  still  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
league from  Washington  keeps  referring 
to  this  Youth  Conservation  Corps  as  a 
training  program.  I  hesitate  to  list  this 
program  as  such.  In  my  hULible  opinion. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  termed  rec- 
reation program  than  a  training  pro- 
gram. However,  along  the  same  lines,  as 
far  as  supervisory  personnel  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  would  be  wise  to  accept  this 
amendment,  because  I  can  predict  here 
and  now  that  there  will  be  dlfiQculty  in 
finding  capable  supervisory  personnel 
who  will  take  this  job  for  90  days  during 
the  stmimer  months. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  hate  to  disagree  with 
the  gentleman,  but  we  have  this  type  of 
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program  going  in  Washington  State 
right  now,  in  the  Olympic  National  Park, 
not  only  a  program  which  takes  in  250 
young  people,  but  one  for  which  we  have 
3,000  apphcations.  There  are  a  number  of 
teachers  and  advisers,  and  they  always 
have  many,  many  more  applications  for 
those  jobs  than  they  can  possibly  accept. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  may 
continue.  I  point  out  once  again  the  cost 
estimates  that  appear  on  page  20  of  the 
hearings.  The  center  staff  salaries  of  a 
200-man  center  are  estimated  at  $406. 
Do  you  really  believe  you  are  going  to 
get  capable  staff  personnel  to  travel  to 
some  remote  area  and  be  employed  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  for  less  than  $100 
a  week?  I  seriously  doubt  that  it  is  pos- 
sible. You  cannot  hiie  them  for  that 
amount  of  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  seek  recognition  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee or  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  the  primary  author  of  the 
bill,  as  to  how  they  would  define  or  ex- 
plain gainful  employment.  The  term 
appears  on  line  4,  page  1.  and  on  line  20, 
page  2. 

I  specifically  would  refer  to  a  pilot  pro- 
gram. I  may  say  my  enthusiastic  support 
of  this  bill  is  based  on  the  fact  that  I 
would  hope  we  could  have  several  differ- 
ent types  of  pilot  projects.  It  would  seem 
to  me — and  I  would  say  this  in  preface 
so  the  chairman  would  know  what  I  was 
directing  my  question  to — that  If  we  had 
one  pilot  project  that  had  18-year-old 
boys  for  90  days,  they  might  well  be  paid 
$2  an  hour  or  whatever  the  people  de- 
cided was  required.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  school  system  decides  they  want  to 
rotate  during  the  summer  and  take  out 
three  different  groups  of  people  for  a 
month,  or.  as  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana suggested,  the  program  in  his 
State  which  operates  to  take  them  out  for 
3  or  4  weeks,  and  they  decide  they  do  not 
want  to  give  any  particular  salary,  there 
might  be  this  leeway  in  terms  of  the 
actual  money  received. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
Interpret  It  to  mean,  on  page  3,  when  we 
are  giving  authority  to  determine  the 
rates  of  pay  and  hours  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  coupled  with  the 
arrangement  for  transportation  and 
lodging  and  subsistence,  that  in  one  pilot 
project  they  might  not  pay  anything  In 
reference  to  real  wages,  and  that  cer- 
tainly in  another  pilot  project  they  might 
well  establish  a  wage  of  $2  an  hour? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman,  taking  the  first 
part  of  her  question  first,  that  we  use  the 
words  "gainful  employment"  of  Amer- 
ican youths,  and  "gainful  employment" 
for  the  punx)se  of  providing  gainful  em- 
ployment, and  so  on.  as  just  one  of  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation.  It  Is  a  con- 
servation bill.  We  do  not  mean  that  giv- 
ing youngsters  remunerative  employ- 
ment is  either  the  sole  or  most  important 
purpose.  We  intend  this  to  be  a  conser- 
vation bill  and  to  give  the  two  depart- 


ments wide  latitude  In  administering  the 
bill  and  in  reaching  appropriate  rates  of 
compensation.  I  think  if  we  remove  the 
words  "gainful  employment"  we  would 
make  it  impossible  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  program.  EnroUees  should  be 
paid  for  the  conservation  work  they  per- 
form, but  this  rate,  consistent  with  the 
demonstration  characteristics  of  the  bill 
could  vary  from  project  to  project,  al- 
though the  wisdom  of  such  might  be 
questioned. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Then  as  I  un- 
derstand the  chainnan,  he  is  saying  that 
gainful  employment  does  not  require  a 
dollar  remuneration  for  every  person 
who  is  engaged  in  this  program? 

Mr.  PEFIKINS.  "Gainful  employment" 
may  not  be  on  a  dollar-per-hour  basis. 
It  may  be  on  some  other  basis,  taking 
Into  account  the  type  of  work,  the  quality 
of  work  that  the  youngsters  are  engaged 
in,  but  we  intended  youths  to  have  oppor- 
tunities for  gainful  employment  in  the 
area  of  conservation  in  the  programs 
offered. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  So  if  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman,  I  fully  applaud  the 
goal  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  ,  and  I  certainly 
want  the  emphasis  on  this  legislation  to 
be  on  conservation,  and  that  no  pro- 
grams would  be  Involved  in  this  or  would 
be  imdertaken  that  were  otherwise.  That 
was  the  primary  goal — conservation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  This  is 
our  goal  here. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  But  do  I  im- 
derstand  the  chairman  to  say,  then,  that 
gainful  employment  does  not  necessarily 
require  a  dollar  remuneration  for  stu- 
dents who  are  involved? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  Under 
that  authority  of  the  bill,  pay  of  enroll- 
ees  is  not  required,  but  I  do  not  see  any 
enroUee  not  being  c(xnpensated  under 
any  demonstration  project  I  can  now 
visualize.    

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  does  not 
require  that? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  would  not  absolutely 
require  a  dollar  remimeration. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  So  a  Girl 
Scout  organization  or  a  school  system 
could  have  a  rotating  program  and  the 
emphasis  would  still  be  on  conservation 
or  cleaning  up  the  forest  or  building 
parks,  but  no  pay  would  be  required? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No  pay  is  absolutely 
required,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is 
contemplated  that  enrollees  will  serve 
without  dollar  remuneration. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  And  they 
would  not  have  to  be  paid  a  salary? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  my  Chairman,  when  we  talk 
about  "gainful  employment"  as  is  stated 
In  the  hearings  on  page  20,  the  estimate 
Is  that  boys  and  girls  will  be  paid  $80 
a  month. 

If  It  Is  based  on  the  figure  stated  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  It  would 
be  $2  an  hour. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  we  set  out  gen- 
eral purposes  In  the  legislation,  giving 


the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  wide  latitude, 
and  purposely  so.  to  develop  pilot  pro- 
grams. We  do  not  Intend  to  restrict  the 
Departments,  to  make  sure  that  they  pay 
everyone  the  same.  They  may  pay  less 
for  certain  ts^pes  of  conservation  work. 
They  may  have  different  programs  re- 
quiring different  compensation. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  If  they  are  going  to 
pay  them  $20  a  week,  of  course  that  is 
$80  a  month,  under  what  has  been  stip- 
ulated here,  and  if  they  are  going  to  pay 
them  on  the  basis  of  $2  an  hour,  that 
means  that  simply  all  they  will  work,  as 
gainful  employment  for  pay.  is  2  hours 
a  day. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  that  this 
is  an  estimate.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  there  will  be  variances  from 
the  estimate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  nimiber  of  words. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  a  question.  If  the  bill 
passes,  will  these  new-found  employees 
be  working  on  Federal  or  State  lands,  or 
both? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  provide  in  the  bill 
that  they  shall  be  working  on  Federal 
lands,  but  we  further  provide  that  a  studj' 
shall  be  made  with  a  report  back  to  the 
Congress  as  to  how  we  shall  work  it  out 
with  the  States  on  a  State-Federal  basis, 
where  we  have  State  parks.  All  the  funds 
here  will  go  on  Federal  lands. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the  gentlewonaan 
from  Oregon  spoke  of  rotating.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  she  suggests  these 
youths  be  rotated  or  that  the  programs 
be  rotated?  To  what  would  the  rotation 
apply? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  have  in  mind 
a  program  that  will  be  run  by  a  school 
district,  where  they  would  decide  they 
would  take  out  a  group  of  youngsters  \x- 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  18  or  19,  what- 
ever the  finsd  age  limit  is,  and  that  they 
might  have  this  group  out  for  30  days 
at  a  camp,  and  then  bring  those  yoimg- 
sters  back  and  take  out  smother  group  for 
the  next  30  days.  It  would  not  be  baby- 
sitting or  recreation  or  fim  programs.  In- 
deed they  would  learn  about  conservation 
and  they  would  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
out  In  the  national  forests.  They  would 
do  work  in  terms  of  cleanin^p  the  parks, 
and  so  forth.  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  not  transporta- 
tion eat  up  the  money  very  rapidly?  This 
is  not  intended  to  benefit  the  west  coast 
exclusively,  is  it?  Would  not  transporta- 
tion costs  of  rotating  on  that  basis  eat 
up  the  funds  very  quickly? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  my  friend 
would  yield  further,  on  page  4  I  was  glad 
to  note  that  they  correct  one  of  the  great 
deficiencies  of  the  Job  Corps  program, 
because  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
made  certain  that  to  minimize  the  trans- 
portation costs  the  Corps  members  shall 
be  employed  on  conservation  projects  as 
near  to  their  places  of  residence  as  is 
feasible.  If  we  are  going  to  have  only 
3.000  youngsters  under  this  pilot  program 
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transpoijting  chil- 
1  lave  done 


we  are  not  going  to  be 

dren  across  the  country,  as  we 

in  previous  programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  then,  tile  gentle- 
woman does  recognize  that  ther  e  are  a  lot 
of  empty  beer  cans  to  be  picl:ed  up  in 
this  eastern  part  of  the  countfy,  too,  in 
various  public  places. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  AAy  person 
who  had  full  vision  or  even  par  ;ial  vision 
would  agree  with  the  gentleqian  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genllew 
I  see  here  the  start  of  still  anot  ler 
program  to  further  socialize  th* 
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costly 

country. 

tYAN 

offer  an 


Mr.  RYAN 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryai  i  :  On  Page 
3,  line  24,  after  the  semicolon,  insert  the 
following: 

"Provided  further,  no  Corps  members  shall 
participate  In  flreflghtlng  actlvitle  i 


Chaira  an 


tlie 


Mr.     RYAN.     Mr 
amendment  would  prohibit 
ment  of  members  of  the  proposed 
Conservation  Corps  to  firefight 
est  fires  represent  a  tremendous 
life,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
girls,  14  to  18  years  of  age 
years  of  age,  for  that  matter 
amendment  would  have  it,  sho  old 
posed  to  this  peril.  The  language 
offering  would  protect  them 
danger. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  at 
my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
serious  accident  involving  the 
seven  teenagers  took  place  in 
County  in  August  1968. 
tioners  under  the  juvenile 
program  in  California  had 
to  fighting  brush  fires.  Let  me 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
1968: 

A  scoring  blast  of  fire  swept  through 
nel-Uke  canyon  Saturday  and 
teenage  flreflghters  and  an  adult 
they  battled  a  huge  brush  Are 
Gabriel  Mountains. 
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Mr.    Chairman,    I    simply 
amendment  in  order  to  try 
a  similar  tragedy  occurring  w 
to  the  young  people  under  thiii 

Thereafter,  Los  Angeles 
hlbited  the  use  of  juvenile 
to  fight  forest  fires,  and  a 
troduced  in  the  Csilifornia 
providing  that  youngsters 
of  18  could  not  participate 
pression  work  imlese  specific 
were  met: 

First,  that  the  parent  or 
the  youth  give  permission  for 
Second,  that  the  youth  recei\|e 
equivalent  in  number  of 
to  that  received  by  persons 
ticeship  for  firefighting :  and 
all  other  available  manpower 
has  been  used. 

If  the  committee  desires  to 
conditions    as    an    amendment 
tunendment,  it  would  be 
me.  Of  course,  I  sun  sure 
necesssuy  to  point  out  that 
ment  would  not  prevent  Corpk 
from  taking  whatever  actior 
sary  for  self  protection  in  an 

It  may  be  argued  that  unt^er 
the  problem  is  taken  care  of 
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interagency  committee  has  the  power  to 
determine  conditions  of  employment,  but 
I  might  point  out  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  are  both  responsible  for  oper- 
ating Job  Corps  Civilian  Conservation 
Centers,  and  both  departments  used 
members  of  the  Job  Corps  for  forest  fire- 
fighting.  This  continued  until  a  regula- 
tion wsis  adopted  by  the  Job  Corps  last 
year  which  banned  this  practice. 

This  regulation  in  section  712  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Center  Adminis- 
trative Manual,  provides  that  no  youth 
under  the  age  of  18  can  psirticipate  in 
flreflghtlng.  Moreover,  the  Job  Corps 
regulation  provides  that  for  youths  18 
years  of  age  and  older  to  participate, 
they  must  be  graduates  of  a  fire  suppres- 
sion training  course;  they  must  be  volun- 
teers; and  they  must  be  paid  at  stsuidard 
firefighters'  rates. 

None  of  these  protections  exist  in  the 
pending  bill,  and  in  view  if  the  reluc- 
tsmce  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
accept  the  regulation  that  was  adopted 
by  the  Job  Corps,  it  is  doubtful  that  simi- 
Isir  regulations  would  be  issued  to  protect 
youngsters  under  this  program. 

I  urge  support  of  this  amendment  in 
order  to  protect  prospective  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  members  who  otherwise 
might  be  assigned  to  firefighting  duty 
and  run  the  risk  of  a  tragic  accident.  At 
the  very  least,  the  committee  should  con- 
sider language  similar  to  that  which  was 
introduced  in  the  California  State  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  would  hate  to  see  the  day  come  in 
this  country  when  we  would  enroll 
youngsters  in  a  conservation  program 
and  then  prohibit  them  from  fighting 
fires. 

One  of  the  things  that  made  the  CCC 
boys  earn  the  lasting  gratitude  of  tht 
Nation  was  their  work  in  fighting  forest 
fires.  Insofar  as  I  am  concerned  this 
should  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  new 
corps.  Youngsters  16,  17,  or  18  years  of 
age  need  to  know  more  about  protecting 
our  forests. 

If  we  undertake  to  tie  the  hands  of 
these  youngsters  so  that  they  could  not 
even  defend  themselves,  I  think  this  Con- 
gress would  be  derelict  in  its  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  under  the  proposed 
amendment  if  members  of  this  new  Con- 
servation Corps  were  in  their  own  camp 
and  a  forest  fire  broke  out,  they  would  be 
prevented  from  protecting  their  own 
camp  from  that  fire? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  bill. 

There  are  certain  fimdamental  things 
we  wsmt  to  teach  children  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 


the  amendment.  I  think  It  Is  probably 
more  dangerous  to  send  them  to  college 
today  than  It  would  be  for  them  to  fight 
forest  fires  in  the  forests. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  it  will  be  a  sad  day  when 
a  man  goes  out  in  the  woods  and  cannot 
build  a  fire  trail  that  is  a  part  of  fire 
fighting  or  the  repairing  and  taking  care 
of  it.  I  would  hate  to  see  the  fact  that 
if  a  dormitoi-y  caught  fire,  they  would 
have  to  stand  there  and  see  It  burn.  I 
think  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    CREEN    OF 
OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  two  amendments  suid  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon: On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "gainful." 

Page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  "gainful." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  consulted  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  since  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  has  already  said  that  in  his 
judgment  the  legislation  would  allow  the 
school  districts  or  Girl  Scout  organiza- 
tions or  Boy  Scout  organizations  to  have 
programs  where  there  would  be  no  dollar 
remuneration  per  hour  but  that  the  sub- 
sistence and  transportation,  et  cetera, 
would  be  the  benefits  which  they  would 
receive,  it  seems  to  me  would  be  better  in 
terms  of  establishing  the  legislative  his- 
tory to  strike  out  the  word  "gainful"  in 
both  places  so  that  it  would  be  clearly  es- 
tablished that  the  intent  of  the  House 
was  to  allow  a  pilot  program  where  they 
would  receive  remuneration — the  enrol- 
lees  involved— at  so  many  dollars  an 
hour,  but  that  they  might  have  another 
pilot  project  which  might  be  of  a  shorter 
duration  with  the  emphasis  still  solely  on 
conservation  and  ecology  and  yet  not  pay 
them  an  hourly  wage.  This  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  amendments  and  I  think  requires 
no  further  explanation.  I  would  hope 
that  the  amendments  would  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  striking  of 
these  two  words  in  these  very  delicate 
places,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
has  just  turned  this  from  a  conserva- 
tion employment  program  into  an  ed- 
ucation, bird-watching  program. 

I  think  that  the  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion, clearly  from  the  outset,  was  to 
provide  gainful  employment  In  the  pres- 
ervation and  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  that  the  primary  in- 
tent was  not  to  provide  educational  ex- 
periences for  young  people.  We  gave  some 
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ground  on  the  bill  earlier,  but  if  we  give 
more  ground  on  this,  we  will  find  our- 
selves right  out  the  window  with  the 
original  intent  and  pxuT)ose  of  this  bill. 
However,  I  thought  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  supported  it  when 
we  came  in  here,  but  we  are  going  to  end 
up  with  a  program  far  different  than  the 
kind  of  civilian  conservation  program 
which  we  came  in  here  originally  to  pass 
tlirough  this  body.  I  would  hope  the 
amendment  would  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEr>S.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
womsin  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Then  I  must 
assume  that  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington is  In  disagreement  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  on  what  gainful 
employment  means. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Your  assumption  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  All  right.  This, 
Mr.  Chiarman,  if  my  colleague  will  yield 
further,  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  the 
House  should  exercise  its  will  and  decide 
whether  this  indeed  Is  a  program  where 
every  single  person  must  be  paid,  even 
though  the  National  Girl  Scouts  Or- 
ganization or  the  public  school  system  of 
Portland  plans  3  or  4  weeks  programs 
with  the  entire  conservation  purpose  of 
the  bill  exclusively  in  mind;  namely,  that 
the  emphsisis  must  be  on  conservation 
and  ecology.  I  do  not  want  this  referred 
to  SIS  just  an  education  program.  I  want 
it  to  be  a  work  program. 

However,  if  my  colleagues  recall  the 
year-round  Job  Corps  program,  with  Its 
conservation  campus,  was  sold  on  the 
basis  of  being  patterned  after  CCC.  I 
have  never  understood  this  bill  to  be  an- 
other progrsun  to  be  run  by  the  Federal 
Giyvemment  and  serving  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  Job  Corps  conservation 
camps.  CCC  programs  were  year-round 
programs  or  2-year  progrsims  with  edu- 
cation as  a  majc  part  of  them. 

The  bill  says  "up  to  90  days."  The 
House  just  agreed  that  school  districts 
and  established  orgsmlzatlons  might 
well  have  contracts  for  4-week  projects, 
for  example. 

I  believe,  for  many  young  people,  4 
weeks  would  provide  a  very  valuable  ex- 
perience and  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  in  all  Instances  must  pay 
every  enrollee  under  all  circumstances. 
They  do  provide  transportation,  subsist- 
ence, and  so  forth. 

In  some  csises  wages  would  and  should 
be  paid  for  a  3-month  full-time  enroll- 
ment for  18-year-olds.  For  16-year-olds 
for  1  month — wages  may  or  may  not  be 
desirable.  Flexibility  for  pilot  pograms 
Is  essential. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewomsm  yield  back  my  time? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  will,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  thank  you  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  about  this.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  If  we  keep  going  and  talk- 
ing about  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  the 
Girl  Scouts  pretty  soon  we  are  going  to 
have  a  program  entirely  different  than 
what  we  came  In  here  to  pass,  and  that 
WS18  to  provide  a  program  for  yoimg  men 


and  women  from  the  ages  of  16  to  19 
of  gainful  employment  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  during  the 
summer  period,  and  not  some  program 
for  the  Girl  Scouts  or  a  school  system — 
although  I  think  some  of  these  can  be 
worked  in. 

But  I  would  hope  we  would  continue 
to  use  the  words  "gainful  employment" 
so  we  can  continue  the  effect  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green >,  because  she 
has  done  nothing  more  with  her  amend- 
ments than  explicitly  state  what  the 
chairman  said  the  bill  contains.  And  I 
would  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  vote  affirmatively. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green).  I 
certainly  regret  that  we  have  developed  a 
misunderstanding.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  the  language  in  the  bill  will  permit 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  develop  a 
different  scale  of  pay  for  various  con- 
servation projects.  I  do  not  visualize  that 
any  clrcimistance  will  justify  a  pilot 
project  for  which  enrollees  will  not  re- 
ceive a  wage,  a  salary,  or  some  form  of 
dollar  remuneration  for  the  conservation 
work  they  perform.  Conservation  work 
Is  valuable  to  the  Nation,  and  one  lesson 
youth  should  learn  from  the  program  Is 
that  this  Nation  recognizes  its  value.  Not 
to  pay  youngsters  for  conservation  work 
would  negate  this  concept. 

To  strike  from  the  bill  the  concept  of 
gainful  employment  departs  180  de- 
grees from  the  direction  the  author  of 
the  bill  and  the  committee  took  In  bring- 
ing the  bill  to  the  floor.  It  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  our  efforts  to  pattern  it  from  the 
valuable  experience  of  the  CCC  program. 
We  want  young  people  to  be  doing  some- 
thing that  enriches  the  Nation's  natural 
resources.  That  is  In  itself  a  gainful  ex- 
perience. But  when  we  strike  the  word 
"gainful"  from  employment  we  are  just 
tearing  down  the  concept  of  great  value 
we  sissign  to  protecting  the  natural  re- 
sources that  we  intended  to  be  developed 
in  this  pilot  program. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the 
Members  In  this  Chsunber  to  oppose  this 
amendment,  because  It  will  destroy  the 
bin. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  Isist  word. 

I  am  glad  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon offered  this  smiendment  because  I 
thought  that  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"gainful"  got  awfully  confused  here  for 
a  while. 

However,  I  flnd  that  I  csumot  agree 
with  the  amendment  because  if  this  pro- 
grsun is  going  to  work,  you  have  to  per- 
mit the  young  people  to  earn  some 
money  in  retiu-n  for  the  good  work  that 
they  do. 

I  think  the  organizations  that  want  to 
develop  volunteer  effort  to  clesin  up  the 
debris  in  the  psu-k  lands  and  to  plant 
some  trees  In  the  local  park  lands,  ought 


to  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  But  we  should 
not  call  upon  the  Forest  Service  or  the 
Park  Service  to  become  engaged  in  this 
type  of  sictlvity  themselves. 

I  think  what  this  ought  to  be,  now  that 
we  have  the  16-,  17-,  and  18-year-olds, 
Is  an  opportunity  for  yoimg  people  who 
want  to  get  employment  for  the  summer 
time  to  be  able  to  do  It  in  conservation 
work  out  in  the  forest  which  will  be  for 
the  betterment  of  the  rest  of  our  citi- 
zenry and  that  it  should  be  gainful  em- 
ployment is  an  importsint  part  of  It. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlemsin  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewomsm. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Let  me  give 
you  an  example.  If  a  school  district  has 
a  program  where  they  take  youngsters 
out  for  a  month  for  the  exact  purposes 
which  the  bill  hsis,  that  is,  for  conserva- 
tion purposes;  is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  It  would  be  better  to  require  that 
every  youngster  be  paid  so  much  an  hour 
rather  than  the  funds  might  be  used  to 
take  a  larger  number  of  youngsters  out 
over  a  period  of  time  and  do  the  same 
work? 

Would  my  colleague  also  agree  that  by 
striking  out  the  word  "gainful,"  it  does 
not  prohibit  the  agency  that  is  running 
it  from  paying  any  of  the  people  that 
they  want  to  pay?  They  can  by  leaving 
the  word  "employment"  In  those  pilot 
programs  where  they  want  to  pay  the 
enrollees  so  much  per  hour,  they  cer- 
tainly are  entitled  to  do  It  under  the 
language,  even  If  the  amendment  were 
adopted. 

But  it  would  allow  a  little  more  flexi- 
bility so  that  if  there  were  a  program 
run  by  a  school  district,  they  would  not 
be  required  in  that  particular  instance 
and  that  particular  pilot  project  to  reim- 
burse them — beyond  providing  transpor- 
tation, housing,  and  subsistence. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman that  the  Forest  Service  or  the 
Park  Service  would  be  about  the  same 
way  SIS  you  and  I  are  if  a  young  college 
student  works  for  us  In  the  summertime 
and  we  do  not  pay  anything  for  their 
remuneration. 

The  more  you  pay  them,  the  more  they 
sire  encouraged  and  you  know  you  only 
have  control  over  that  student  if  you  pay 
him  yourself.  That  is  why  I  believe  we 
should  only  sisk  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Park  Service  to  be  engaged  In  con- 
servation. 

I  think  if  a  local  school  hsis  a  program 
where  young  people  and  students  go  out 
for  30  days,  I  think  that  is  great.  But  I 
think  they  ought  to  work  tliat  program 
themselves  suid  they  ought  to  hire  those 
teachers  where  they  have  that  program 
In  the  summertime  themselves. 

We  have  the  summer  program  here  of 
conceivably  3,000  young  people  who  are 
going  to  be  engaged  In  it  and  I  think  It 
ought  to  be  more  akin  to  what  we  had 
on  the  old  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
It  ought  to  approximate  or  be  more  akin 
to  the  kind  of  work  that  the  18-,  19-, 
and  20-  and  21-year-olds  are  doing  more 
In  college  right  now  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Park  Service,  to  look  at  this 
and  help  conservation  smd  to  reduce  that 
age  somewhat  as  they  are  engaged  in 
those  two  services  at  the  present  time. 
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Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Do^s  the  gen- 
tleman vant  all  the  programs  to  be  90- 
day  programs?  I 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  prefer  tfcem  to  be 
90  days,  but  I  am  not  going  td  say  it  has 
to  be  that.  I  think  it  would  4ork  better 
if  they  hired  students  where  ihey  spend 
90  days  In  the  summertime  operating 
that  way  and  we  allow  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Park  Service  to  develop  the  rates 
of  pay.  If  they  can  secure  them  at  a  low- 
er rate  than  the  minimum  wage,  I  think 
that  is  up  to  them. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  ChairmjJi,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  seldom  tali  e  the  floor 
to  ^eak  on  a  piece  of  legislai  Ion  before 
the  House  but  I  think  It  Is  most  im- 
portant that  I  do  so  today. 

It  was  my  xmderstanding  that  this 
legislation  was  going  to  be  ■  patterned 
after  the  Civilian  Conservaticii  Corps  of 
the  early  1930's. 

With  this  amendment  before  us  it 
will  no  longer  be  patterned  after  that 
most  excellent  organization,  ijenvisloned 
this  as  a  pilot  project  that  pernaps  even- 
tually can  become  a  civilian  conservation 
corps.  When  that  happens,  thfen  the  leg- 
islation passed  today,  if  we  Mss  it  with- 
out the  amendment,  will  go  dpwn  In  the 
history  of  this  country  as  perhaps  the 
best  piece  of  domestic  legislation  passed 
by  this  Congress. 

I  say  that  because  the  legislation 
passed  that  made  possible  tiie  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  is,  in  ny  opinion, 
the  best  piece  of  leglslatior  that  has 
ever  been  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  affecting  the  d<tmestlc  sit- 
\iatioa  of  our  great  country, 

I  say  that,  my  colleagues;  because  I 
went  to  a  CCC  camp.  I  can  assure  you 
that  had  I  not  that  opportunity,  I  would 
not  be  a  Member  of  Congre^  today.  I 
can  also  assiire  you  that  hlindreds  of 
men  who  went  to  CCC's  m-quld  not  be 
today  the  respected  citizens  of  their 
commimitiea  had  they  also  not  had  the 
oppcHtunity  of  going  to  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Camp.  I 

Yes,  I  remember  getting  up  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  going  out  into 
the  f(»ests  to  fight  forest  to  t>uild  roads, 
and  bridges,  plant  trees  and  on  occa- 
sions fight  forest  fires.  We  di<|  the  things 
that  were  necessary  to  reforest  the  land, 
in  our  beloved  State  of  California,  but 
others  were  doing  the  same  thing 
throughout  the  country.  I  remember  go- 
ing to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Camp 
not  because  I  was  poor  or  not  because  I 
came  from  the  slums  of  Ealst  Los  An- 
geles, but  because  the  CCC  tamps  were 
dedicated  .to  the  preservation  of  the  for- 
ests and  Uie  conservation  qf  the  land, 
and  this  gave  us  purpose  and  pride. 

It  was  the  pride  that  I  ha4  in  being  a 
member  of  the  Civilian  Cbnservation 
camp  that  perhaps  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  acquire  a  feeling  of  belonging  and 
of  service  to  my  fellow  men,  a  ieeling  that 
I  still  possess  as  a  Member  6t  this  Con- 
gress. It  was  the  type  of  leadership,  disci- 
pline, and  organization  thatjwas  engen- 
dered in  me  that  made  it  po^ibie  for  me 
to  save  from  my  |30-a-moi|th  pay  the 
money  that  was  necessary  to*  go  on  to  an 
institution  of  higher  leamind 
These  are  the  things  thit  the  CCC 


camps  did  for  me  and  has  done  for  hun- 
dreds of  men  who  are  now  respected  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  is  what  I  believe  can  happen  if  we 
pass  the  legislation  as  it  was  written,  for 
I  can  envision  a  program  that  wiH  be- 
come the  CCC  of  this  decade. 

The  one  very  troublesome  aspect  of 
this  legislation  is  that  the  program  pro- 
vides for  only  3.000  young  people.  I  wish 
it  were  3  million.  I  wish  we  could  take 
3  million  youngsters  from  an  atmos- 
phere of  idleness  and  put  them  into  the 
busy  atmosphere  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  In  that  way,  we  would 
be  able  to  get  them  out  of  the  trouble 
that  can  come  in  an  atmosphere  of  idle- 
ness, that  can  only  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  human  spirit,  ending  eventu- 
ally in  the  correcticm  institutions  of  our 
land. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  and  that  it  must  be 
enacted  by  this  House  without  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us  at  this  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Cwnmittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Priyir  of  North  Carolina,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  15361) 
to  estaUish  a  pilot  program  designated 
as  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1063,  he  reported  the  bUl  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bllL 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  wUl  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas.  256,  nays  54,  not  voting  119, 
as  follows : 

[RoUNo.  169] 
YEAS— 356 


Abbitt 
Abemethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
CalU. 


Anderson,  111.      Beall,  Md. 


Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Annuozlo 

AspiD*n 

Ayres 


BeU.CaUI. 

Bennett 

Blester 

Blanton 

BlatiHk 
Boggs 


Boland 

BolUng 

Bray 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Burke,  Mats. 

BurllsoD,  Mo. 

Burton,  Oallf. 

Button 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Caffery 

Carter 

Casey 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 
CortMtt 
Cougblln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
de  laOarsa 
Dennis 
Dervlnaki 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Bdinon<laon 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Evana,  Colo. 
Felgban 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford. 

WUUamD. 
Fountain 
Praaer 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
F*ulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oalinanakta 
Oallagher 
Oaimatz 
Oettys 
Glatmo 
Glbtxins 
Oonzalez 
Oray 

Oreen.  Oreg. 
OrUBths 
Orover 
Oubser 
Oude 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Waata. 
Harsba 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 


Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Asbbrook 

Belcher 

Betta 

Bow 

Brlnklcy 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Camp 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Colllna 

Colmer 

Cimne 

Davis.  Wis. 

Denney 


ReUtoekl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hoi!an 

HoUflald 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Hun«ate 

Icbord 

Jamtan 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Jotanaon,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kartta 

Kaatenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

BUucaynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowenatein 

Lujan 

McCloakey 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McFall 

McKnaaUy 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacQregor 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meed* 
Mikva 
MUler,  Ckllf. 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUla 


Finale 

Poage 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.a 

Prlee,  lU. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PupceU 

Qule 

Ballsback 

Randall 


Mink 

MlzeU 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Mooibead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Moaher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nlchola 

Obey 

O'Haia 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Patnoan 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

NATS— M 

Devlne 
Dickinson 

FcMpman 

Plsher 

Plynt 

Foreman 

Frey 

Ooodling 

Orlffln 

Oroes 

Haley 

Hall 

Bull 

Klcppe 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Lukena 


Beuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roooey,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

SebaUu* 

Shipley 

Shnver 

Slkes 

Stsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Oallf. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

SprtBcer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sximvan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tboaoson,  Wis. 

Tierxaan 

Udan 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watts 

WbalsB 

White 

Whltahurst 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WlUtams 

WUaon.Bob 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wymaa 

Tatea 

Toung 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwacb 


Martin 

Mayne 

Michel 

Mize 

Price,  Tex. 

Quillen 

R«ld,  lU. 

Scherle 

Scott 

SkuUts 

Smith.  N.T. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Teague,  Tez. 

Vlgonto 

Whalley 

Winn 

Wold 

WyUe 
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NOT  vonwo— 11» 


Addabbo 

Aablcy 

Baring 

Barrett 

Berry 


Bevlll 

Biaggl 

Blackburn 

Bradeiiias 

Brasco 


Brock 
Braoaa  field 
Brown.  Calif. 
Barton,  TTtab 
Bush 


Byrne.  Pa. 

Hagan 

Ottlnger 

Cabell 

Hal  pern 

Passman 

Carey 

Hamilton 

Pelly 

Cederberg 

Hammer- 

Podell 

Chlsholm 

schmldt 

Pollock 

Conable 

Harrington 

Powell 

Conyers 

Harvey 

Rarlck 

Corman 

Hastings 

Held,  N.Y. 

Cowger 

Hathaway 

Relfel 

Cramer 

Hays 

Rlegle 

Cunningham 

Hubert 

Rivers 

Daddarlo 

Horton 

Roe 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Hunt 

Rooney,  NY. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Hutchinson 

Roudebush 

Dawson 

Jacobs 

Ruppe 

Delaney 

King 

Ruth 

Dellenback 

Klrwan 

St  Germain 

Dent 

Kyros 

Schadeberg 

Dlggs 

Landrum 

Scheuer 

Dlngell 

Long.  La. 

Schneebell 

Dowdy 

McCarthy 

Schwengel 

Eckhardt 

McClory 

Steed 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McDonald, 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Erlenborn 

Mich. 

Strattou 

Esch 

McEwen 

Taft 

Evins,  Tenn.' 

McMUlan 

Thompson,  Ga 

Fallon 

Madden 

Tunney 

Farbstein 

Math  las 

Watklns 

Fascell     . 

Melcher 

Watson 

Flndley 

MeskiU 

Weicker 

Fish 

MlnshaU 

Whitten 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Mollohan 

Wilson, 

Gaydos 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Charles  H. 

Gilbert 

Nedzl 

Wolff 

Goldwater 

Nix 

Yatron 

Green,  Pa. 

ONeal,  Ga. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Bartng  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Held  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Conyers  vrith  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Nix  vrith  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son. 

Mr.    Oreen    of    Pennsylvania    with    Kir. 
Blackburn. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Burton  of 
Utah. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Kyroe  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Nedzi  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  HamUton  wltb  Mr.  Ruppe. 


Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  PeUy. 
Mr.  Landrum  vrith   Mr.   Edwards   of   Ala- 
bama. 
Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Rlegle  vrith  Mr.  Conable. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  1063,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  is  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  1076 »  to  establish  a  pilot  program 
in  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  designated  as  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

MOTION  OrrEBED  BY   MB.  PEBKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Pebkins  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 

the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1076  and  Insert  In 

lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  H.R. 

15361.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

"POLICY    AND    PURPOSE 

"Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
gainful  employment  of  American  youth,  rep- 
resenUng  aU  segments  of  society,  In  the 
healthful  outdoor  atmosphere  afforded  In 
the  national  park  system,  the  national  forest 
system,  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system, 
and  other  public  land  and  water  areas 
creates  an  opportunity  for  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  Nation's  natural  en- 
vironment and  heritage.  Accordingly,  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  further  the  devel- 
opment and  calntenance  of  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  by  the  youth, 
upon  whom  will  fall  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  and  managing  these 
resources  for  the  American  people. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  three-year  pilot  pro- 
gram designated  as  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Corps') . 
The  Corps  shall  consist  of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States.  -Its  territories,  or  possessions, 
who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not 
attained  age  nineteen,  and  whom  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  employ  during  the  summer 
months  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  or 
classification  laws,  rules,  or  regulations,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing,  preserving,  or 
maintaining  lands  and  waters  of  the  United 
States  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  appro- 
priate Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Corps  shall  be  open  to  youth  of 
both  sexes  and  youth  of  all  social,  economic, 
and  racial  classifications,  with  no  person  be- 
ing employed  as  a  member  of  the  Corps  for  a 
term  In  excess  of  ninety  days  during  any 
single  year. 

"SECRETABIAL    DUTIES 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall: 

"  ( 1 )  designate  the  public  lands  upon  which 
members  of  the  Corps  can  be  effectively 
utilized  In  conservation  work,  and  coordinate 
Corp-  efforts  with  those  holding  Jurisdiction 
over  the  respective  public  lands; 
"(2)  determine  the  rates  of  pay,  hours,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  In  the 
Corps:  Provided.  That  members  of  the  Corps 
shaU  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees, 
other  than  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  171  of 


title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  chapter  81 
c'.  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

"(3)  arrange  directly  or  by  contract  with 
any  public  agency  or  organization  or  any 
private  non  profit  agency  or  organization 
which  has  been  In  existence  for  five  years 
for  transportation,  lodging,  subsistence,  other 
services  and  equipment  for  the  needs  of 
members  of  the  Corps  In  fulfilling  their 
duties:  Provided,  That  whenever  economi- 
cally feasible,  existing  but  unoccupied  Fed- 
eral facilities  (Including  abandoned  milltaiy 
Installations)  shall  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Corps.  And  provided  further. 
That  to  minimize  transportation  costs.  Corps 
members  shall  be  employed  on  conservation 
projects  as  near  to  their  places  of  residence 
as  is  feasible. 

"(4)  promulgate  regulations  to  Insure  the 
safety,  healtn,  and  welfare  of  the  Corps 
members; 

"(5)  Prepare  a  report.  Indicating  the  most 
efficient  method  for  Initiating  a  cost-sharing 
youth  conservation  program  with  State 
natural  resource,  conservation,  or  outdoor 
recreation  agencies,  which  repwrt  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  President  not  later  than 
one  year  following  enactment  of  this  Act  lor 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  for  review  and 
appropriate  action. 

"(b)  The  provision  of  title  n  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968 
(82  Stat.  251,  270)  shall  not  apply  to  ap- 
pointments made  to  the  corps,  to  temporary 
supervisory  personnel,  or  to  temporary  pro- 
grram  support  staff. 

"SECBETABIAI.  REPOKTS 

"Sec.  4.  Upon  completion  of  each  year's 
pilot  program,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pre- 
pare a  Joint  report  detailing  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  program  toward  achieving  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  and  providing  recom- 
mendations. Each  report  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  President  not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  following  completion  of  that 
year's  pilot  program.  The  President  shall 
transmit  the  report  to  the  Congress  for  re- 
view and  appropriate  action. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    FUNDS 

"Sec.  6.  For  three  years  following  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$3,500,000  annually  to  be  made  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  15361  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NONEXISTENT 
HOUSING  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 
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states 
Cong -ess 


Preside  it. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
a  White  House  spokesman 
President  of  the  United 
when  he  attacked  the 
so-called   Emergency   Home 
Act. 

I  regret  that  the 
has  not  seen  fit  to  personallj.' 
errors  of  fact  uttered  in  a 
noon  press  conference. 

At  that  time,  the  President 

Ladlee  and  gentlemen,  on  Pet 
the   Congress   m,  message   asking 
ment  of  itoe  Emergency  Home 
1970.    You    will    not«   that  I 
as  the  •Emergency"  Home 
1970. 

Pour  months  have  passed  and 
has  yet  failed  to  act. 

In  piresenting  Secretary 
day,  I  sboxUd  point  out  that  he 
to   me   four  months  ago   that 
tlon  be  sent  to  the  Congress. 
act.  Secretary  Romney  has 
several  occasions  since  Peb.  2. 


Saturday. 

admitted  the 

"goofed" 

on  the 

Financing 


himself, 
admit  his 
Friday  after- 
said: 
a.  I  sent  to 
for  enact- 
Act  of 
d^rlbed   this 
Fli  Ance  Act  of 

the  Congress 


F  nance 


Romney 


to  you  to- 

^econunended 

this   leglsla- 

[t  is  time  to 

to  me  on 

Urging  action. 


talked 


tlist 


Bankiig 


The  truth  is.  of  course 
dent   was   talking   about 
Presidential  message.  He  eve^ 
to  quote  from  this  n 

The  only  thing  that  happened 
ing  on  February  2  was  the 
hearings  in  the  House 
rency  Committee.  And  this 
called  the  "Emergency  Hom^e 
Hearings"  and  they  were 
cause  the  President  and  the 
tion  had  failed  to  come  uji 
thing — not  one  item — to 
crisis  in  home  financing 
were  designed  to  overcome 
trations  massive  apathy  abtut 

Those  of  us  on  the  Bankii  ig 
rency  Committee  would  have 
lighted  if  we  had  had  a 
sage  of  support  for  home 
February  2.  But  we  had  no 
any  kind  and  if  the  admini^ 
talking    about    an    "Eme 
Financing  Act"  it  kept 
secret. 

Yet  the  President 
had  the  temerity  to  ^tand 
Nation's  press,    the  \telev 
and  the  radio  microphones 


I  sent  to  the  Congress  'anFek. 
he^Bmc 


the  Presi- 
nonexistent 
purported 
t  message, 
on  hous- 
opening  of 
and  Cur- 
session  was 
Financing 
launched  be- 
administra- 
with  any- 
with  the 
hearings 
t|he  adminis- 
housing. 
and  Cur- 
been  de- 
mes- 
^nancing  on 
message  of 
ration  was 
cy    Home 
fact  a  deep 


deal 
The 


Presi  Jential 


ision 


Friday  afternoon 
before  the 
cameras 
and  say: 

3  a  message 
rgency  Home 


asking  for  enactment  of  the 
Finance  Act  of  1970. 

Unforttmately,  the  majof  news  pro- 
giams  that  night — on  th»  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  and  th;  American 
Broadcasting  Co.— carried  film  clips  and 
tapes  from  that  press  conf erfnce.  In  each 
news  segment  the  President  was  talking 
about  his  February  2  messai  ;e — the  non- 
existent message — and  re:>eatedly  be 
claimed  that  "4  months  bave  passed" 
since  the  message.  On  and  ca  the  claims 
went  and  I  am  sure  before  t  le  night  was 
over,  millions  of  American 'people  were 
convinced  that  the  Congress  teas  delaying 
on  something  that  the  Presiaent  had  sent 
it  in  February.  | 

The  next  day,  many  of  the  major  news- 
papers around  the  Nation  accepted  the 
President's  statement  at  face  value.  Front 
page  stories  were  printed  ^laiming  the 
Congress  had  d^ayed  4  mon^  on  a  non- 
existent message. 

On  Sunday,  the  Washington  Evening 


Star,  in  a  story  under  the  byline  of  Shir- 
ley Elder,  printed  the  real  facts — the  fact 
that  no  such  Presidential  message  exist- 
ed. The  Washington  Evening  Star  took 
the  trouble  to  ask  the  White  House  for 
a  copy  of  the  message  which  the  Presi- 
dent touted  so  long  and  so  loud  Friday 
afternoon. 

The  White  House  obviously  could  not 
produce  a  nonexistent  message  and  as 
the  Evening  Star  reports,  "somebody 
goofed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  thankful  that  we 
have  a  Washington  Evening  Star.  I  place 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  tlie  article  by 
Shirley  Elder: 

"Somebody  Goofed"  On  Housing  Draft 
(By  Shlrely  Elder) 

President  Nixon  is  in  the  awkward  posi- 
tion of  having  denounced  the  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  for  falling  to  act  on  an 
administration  housing  proposal  that  never 
existed. 

On  Friday,  Nixon,  with  HtJD  Secretary 
George  Romney  at  his  side,  told  reporters  at 
the  White  House: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  Feb.  2,  I  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  message  asking  for  enact- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act 
of  1970  Tou  will  note  that  I  described  this 
as  the  'Emerigency'  Home  Finance  Act  of 
1970. 

"Pour  months  have  passed  and  the  Con- 
gress has  yet  failed  to  act  .  .  . 

"In  presenting  Secretary  Romney  to  you 
today,  I  should  point  out  that  he  recom- 
mended to  me  four  four  months  ago  that 
this  legislation  be  sent  to  the  Congress  .  .  . 
It  is  time  to  act.  Secretary  Romney  has  talked 
to  me  on  several  occasions  since  Feb.  2,  urg- 
ing action." 

As  one  White  House  aide  reluctantly  con- 
ceded yesterday,  "somebody  goofed." 

There  was  no  White  House  message  to  Con- 
gress on  Peb.  2,  tirgtng'enactment  of  an  emer- 
gency housing  bill.  There  was  a  budget  mes- 
sage. It  touched  briefly  on  bousing,  pointing 
to  a  need  for  600.000  new  units.  It  said  noth- 
ing about  specific  legislation. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee did  begin  hearings  Peb.  2  on  legis- 
lation designed  to  boost  the  housing  indus- 
try but  no  administration  position  was  of- 
fered. A  spokesman  for  the  oommltt«e  Mid 
Romney,  head  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department,  was  Invited  to  pre- 
sent a  White  House  view,  but  was  tinable  to 
attend  a  session  until  Peb.  24. 

At  that  time.  Romney  still  could  offer  no 
definite  legislative  plan.  Romney  sp>oke  con- 
vincingly of  the  need  for  housing  and  the 
problems,  mostly  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
money. 

The  housing  secretary  told  the  committee 
that  "legislation  is  being  prepared"  to  provide 
govenunent  support  of  the  mortgage  market 
and  to  strengthen  lending  institutions.  He 
did  not  say  when  the  legislation  would  be 
ready. 

On  March  5,  the  first  administration  pro- 
posal, for  a  $250  million  subsidy  to  savings 
and  loans  associatons  from  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Banking  Committee  Chairman 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas  and  the  commit- 
tee's top  Republican,  Rep.  William  Wldnall 
of  New  Jersey.  The  idea  originally  had  been 
outlined  by  Bank  Board  Chairman  Preston 
Martin. 

On  March  6.  Senate  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman  John  Sparkman  of  Alabama  co- 
sponsored  with  Sen.  Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
B-Utah,  a  similar  bill — aimed  at  reducing  in- 
terest rates — and  hearings  began  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Although  the  housing  situation  generally 
was  referred  to  as  critical  and  the  necessary 


action  considered  an  emergency,  nothing  was 
formally  called  the  "Bmergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1970"  tmtil  the  Senate  com- 
mittee polished  up  a  final  version  of  the 
bill  April  7  in  what  was  described  as  a  bipar- 
tisan effort. 

On  April  16,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
72  to  0.  In  Its  final  fonn.  the  measure  would 
make  up  to  910  billion  available  for  the  sag- 
ging housing  market.  Included  was  a  plan 
by  Sen.  WUliam  Proxmire,  D-Wls.,  to  help 
mlddle-incooae  families  buy  homes. 

In  addition  to  the  S350  million  Interest 
rate  subsidy  on  home  mortgages,  the  Senate 
bin  also  would  reallocate  about  $2  billion  of 
unused  funds  from  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  support  FHA  and 
VA  loans. 

On  April  28,  for  the  first  time,  a  HTJD  offi- 
cial let  it  be  known  that  the  adminlstratlci 
was  in  favor  of  the  Senate  bill. 

PATMAN    IS   CHmCO 

In  a  letter  to  Patman,  HUD  Undersecre- 
tary Richard  C.  Van  Dusen  urged  swift  House 
action.  On  the  same  day,  Wldnall  Introduced 
his  own  bill,  identical  to  the  Senate  version, 
and  chlded  Patman  for  delaying  a  vote. 

On  April  29,  Rep.  William  A.  Barrett, 
D.-Pa.,  chairman  of  the  housing  subcommit- 
tee, noted  the  Senate  bill  had  only  two  sec- 
tions dealing  Immediately  with  the  mortgage 
crisis — the  $250  million  subsidy  and  the 
Proxmire  plan  for  7  percent  mortgages  to 
middle-income  home-buyers. 

On  May  26,  the  House  committee  approved 
its  own  bin.  There  are  some  differences  from 
the  Senate  version — an  additional  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  ONMA,  for  instance.  Instead  of  a 
reallocation  of  funds.  A  Patman  plan  to  set 
up  a  National  Development  Bank  with  $4 
billion  for  low  and  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing, was  rejected  by  the  committee. 

Patman  will  ask  Rules  Committee  clear- 
ance Tuesday  for  the  bill  and  It  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  floor  debate  on  Thursday. 

MO   SIGN   OF   MESSACI 

As  of  yesterday,  a  committee  spokesman 
said  there  has  been  no  sign  of  a  presidential 
housing  message  or  a  White  House  bill.  Pat- 
man has  made  no  secret  of  his  irritation  at 
what  he  feels  are  administration  delays. 

"Four  months  have  passed,"  Nixon  said 
Friday,  "and  Congress  has  yet  failed  to  act. 
A  bill  has  passed  the  Senate.  It  Is  now  tied 
up  In  the  House  Rules  Committee.  We  are 
hopeful  that  next  week  the  House  Rules 
Committee  will  act  and  that  the  House  Itself 
will  act." 

When  first  asked  what  happened,  Gerald 
L.  Warren,  an  assistant  White  House  press 
secretary,  said:  "If  the  President  did  say 
that,  he  misspoke  himself.  .  .  .  That  some- 
times happens." 

On  reflection,  Warren  said  he  thought 
Romney  must  have  made  the  statement,  not 
Nixon,  but  he  referred  Inquiries  to  another 
press  aide,  Bruce  Whellhan. 

Whellhan  noted  that  the  budget,  sent  to 
Congress  Peb.  2,  did  mention  bousing.  He 
then  said  something  about  the  Justice  De- 
partment sending  a  bill  to  Congress  "a  few 
days  after  Feb.  2."  But  when  asked  what  the 
Justice  Department  had  to  do  with  It,  Whell- 
han said  he'd  check  around  and  call  back 
later. 

Later,  Whellhan  acknowledged  that  no 
housing  legislation  had  been  submitted  to 
Congress  but  be  said  Romney's  testimony  was 
supposed  to  accomplish  the  same  thing.  Rom- 
ney, he  said,  was  "translating  the  President's 
budget  message  .  .  .  the  point  of  view  that 
the  situation  la  an  emergency." 

The  firmneaa  of  the  President's  statement, 
Whellhan  said,  can  only  be  traced  to  some 
sort  of  communications  breakdown  between 
HUD  and  Nixon's  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  White  House  press 
aides  are  quite  cynical  about  the  whole 
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episode.  They  casually  remark  that 
"somebody  goofed"  and  they  probably 
are  running  around  congratulating 
themselves  on  having  fooled  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps  with  the  Friday  after- 
noon press  conference. 

The  problems  of  the  press  and  the 
White  House  are  not  my  immediate  con- 
cern, but  I  am  distuibed  when  a  major 
issue  like  home  financing  is  so  casually 
treated  at  the  highest  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. The  White  House  statement  is 
either  a  purposeful  effort  to  mislead  or 
it  is  an  indication  of  how  litUe  knowledge 
the  administration  has  about  what  is  go- 
ing on  concerning  housing  legislation. 

Throughout  the  hearings  called  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
in  February,  we  attempted  to  excite  the 
administration's  interest  in  home  fi- 
nancing legislation,  something  that 
would  put  a  new  source  of  funds  into  the 
coimtry's  most  d^ressed  industry. 

It  was  not  until  the  closing  hours  of 
this  month-long  hearing  that  we  were 
able  to  have  administration  witnesses 
before  us,  and  when  they  appeared  they 
were  far  short  of  specifics.  There  was  no 
mention  of  any  Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1970. 

There  was,  however,  a  great  deal  of 
frenzied — and  at  times  emotional — testi- 
mony against  various  home  financing 
proposals  before  the  committee.  The 
word  had  obviously  been  passed  to  block 
any  Democratic-sponsored  legislation 
imtil  the  administration  could  find  out 
what  it  was  doing. 

The  administration's  negative  position 
killed  the  effectiveness  of  the  February 
hearings,  and  in  March  and  April,  the 
Senate  put  together  a  package  which  it 
then  called  the  "Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1970."  This  package,  which 
I  imderstand  was  sponsored  by  various 
members  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  passed  the  Senate 
on  April  16.  This  was  not  the  adminis- 
tration's bill;  it  was  a  bill  put  together 
in  the  Senate.  At  this  point,  the  adminis- 
tration did  start  supporting  the  Senate 
bill,  which  was  called  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970.  It  was  not  the 
administration's  Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1970  which  simply  does  not 
exist. 

On  April  28.  I  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment urging  action  on  the  Senate 
bill.  Many  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  did  not  feel  that  the 
Senate  bill  went  far  enough  in  providing 
a  new  source  of  funds  for  housing.  Many 
of  us  felt  that  it  was  critical  that  a  ma- 
jor new  source  of  funds  be  included  in 
any  legislation  bearing  the  title,  "Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970." 

We  revised  the  Senate  bill  and  intro- 
duced a  new  bUl.  H.R.  17495,  which  in- 
cluded a  $4-billion  National  Develop- 
ment for  Bank  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  loans  and  a  greatly  expanded 
funding  for  Ginnie  Mae  special  assist- 
ance programs.  A  National  Development 
Bank,  by  tapping  pension  funds  and 
foundations,  would  have  provided  funds 
for  at  least  200,000  new  low-  and  moder- 
tate-income  housing  imits  around  the 
Nation  and  would  have  established  a 
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permanent  source  of  financing  for  this 
type  of  housing. 

The  bill  drafted  by  the  Democrats  in 
the  committee  also  included  provisions 
which  would  have  allowed  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  authorize  the  commercial 
banks  to  use  a  portion  of  their  cash  re- 
serves to  invest  in  housing  mortgages. 
This,  too,  would  be  an  important 
new  source  of  funds.  The  committee 
moved  rapidly  to  a  markup  session  on 
the  legislation  beginning  on  May  12. 
The  administration  immediately  sent  up 
a  new  and  even  more  frenzied  opposition 
to  the  housing  proposals  contained  in 
the  legislation.. 

Operating  through  Robert  Mayo,  who 
was  then  in  great  favor  at  the  Budget 
Bureau,  the  administration  attacked  the 
proposals  to  establish  a  National  Devel- 
opment Bank — the  major  source  of  new 
funds  in  the  bill.  The  Republicans  also 
attacked  the  new  funds  for  Ginnie  Mae 
and  fought  bitterly  against  the  use  of 
the  commercial  bcmks'  cash  reserves  for 
housing. 

The  Republican  opposition  delayed  the 
markup  session  and  they  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  knocking  out  title  V,  the  Na- 
tional Development  Bank.  We  will,  of 
course,  attempt  to  restore  this  section 
when  the  bill  reaches  the  floor. 

Despite  the  Republican  opposition  to 
these  new  features,  the  committee 
moved  forward  with  the  bill  and  com- 
pleted work  on  the  markup  on  May  26. 
We  suspended  the  rules  of  the  commit- 
tee so  that  the  report  on  the  bill  could 
be  filed  vrtth  the  House  on  Saturday. 
May  28.  On  Jime  1.  I  wrote  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  asking  for 
a  hearing  on  the  legislatioa 

We  will  be  heard  on  this  legislation  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  Ind  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  leadership  plans  to 
bring  the  bill  up  later  in  the  week  if  a 
rule  is  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
been  outlandish  on  this  home  financing 
legislation.  It  has  been  dragging  its  feet 
on  anything  that  has  represented  a 
meaningful  source  of  new  funds  for  hous- 
ing. It  has  become  enthusiastic  only 
when  there^has  been  a  subsidy  involved 
for  the  lenders.  A  subsidy  for  the  lender 
seems  to  strike  an  jnportant  nerve  with- 
in the  adminirtration. 

Perhaps  the  subsidy  to  the  lenders  will 
be  of  some  help  in  the  housing  crisis 
but  I  would  like  some  assurance  that  the 
home  buyer  will  benefit  directly  from  this 
governmental  outlay. 

In  all  of  its  various  press  relesises,  the 
administration  centers  most  of  its  at- 
tention on  a  $250  million  subsidy  to  the 
savings  and  loan  industry.  This  was 
originally  proposed  by  Preston  Martin. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

The  administration  has  made  some 
outrageous  claims  about  what  this  legis- 
lation would  do  for  housing.  As  a  result, 
I  wrote  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Mr.  Martin,  on 
June  4.  asking  for  a  report  on  his  pro- 
posal and  particularly  fo^"  any  details 
that  would  substantiate  the  administra- 
tion's claims  concerning  the  construction 
of  low-  smd  moderate-income  housing. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  on  Jime  4.  and 


I  have  yet  to  receive  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Martin.  Mr.  Martin  is  a  member  of  the 
administration  which  is  claiming  that  it 
is  doing  everything  to  get  early  consid- 
eration of  home  financing  legislation. 
Yet.  Mr.  Martin  continues  to  withhold 
this  information  which  I  told  him  was 
needed  for  the  floor  consideration  of  the 
home  financing  bill.  Perhaps  President 
Nixon  can  hold  a  press  conference  to 
chide  his  own  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Chairman. 

I  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
letter  that  I  sent  to  Chairman  Martin 
on  June  4: 

HOUSK    OF   RCPBESXNTATIVES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  4, 1970. 
Hon.  Pbeston  Martin, 
Chairman,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mx.  Chaieman:  As  you  know.  H.R. 
17495  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Committee 
has  applied  for  a  hearing  before  the  Rules 
Conunlttee. 

Concerning  that  portion  of  the  bill  which. 
If  enacted,  would  authorize  the  approprla- 
Uon  of  $250  mlUlon  to  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  sut^dlze  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, to — using  your  words — "lower  the  in- 
terest charged  by  such  banks  on  memljer 
borrowers,  ■  I  would  like  to  have  your  answers 
to  several  questions  concerning  this  asso- 
ciate program  before  the  bill  is  brought  up 
on  the  House  Floor. 

I  have  had  the  opportvinlty  to  read  your 
tesUmony  before  the  Independent  Offices 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlaUons  of  the  United  States  Senate,  but  I 
find  nothing  in  this  testimony  which  pro- 
vides any  detail  as  to  how  this  program 
would  operate.  The  foUowlng  questions  are 
addressed  to  this  specific  point: 

1.  How  will  you  assure  that  the  subsidy 
given  to  an  individual  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation wlU  be  used  exclusively  to  maintain 
within  that  association  prevloiis  borrowings 
from  the  Home  Loan  Bank  System? 

2.  What  procedure  will  you  use  to  assure 
that  the  subsidy  will  be  used  to  facilitate  the 
home  mortgage  financing  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families? 

3.  What  regulations  and  follow-up  do  you 
proixjse  to  Issue  which  will  assure  that  the 
subsidy  will.  In  fact.  In  whole  or  In  part  be 
passed  on  to  the  borrower  of  funds,  rather 
than  to  be  kept  by  the  savings  and  loan 
as  an  institution? 

In  meeting  the  desires  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  as  stated  In  Its 
report,  that  "The  committee  expects  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  report  semi- 
annually to  the  Congress  on  Its  actions  taken 
vmder  this  title,  and  on  the  Income  of  fam- 
ilies assisted  with  advances  subsidized  with 
these  funds,"  I  will  appreciate  having  your 
Immediate  reply  to  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  in  an  ad- 
ministration which  thinks  it  can  build 
houses  and  mold  public  opinion  through 
gimmicks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  review  the  transcript  of  his  Friday 
news  conference  and  that  he  will  hold 
another  news  conference  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight.  I  am  sure  that  he  has  re- 
ceived bad  advice  and  perhaps  all  of  the 
shuffling  in  the  Cabinet  is  partially  re- 
sponsible. The  Washington  Star  quotes 
an  administration  source  as  saying  that 
there  is  "some  sort  of  communications 
breakdown  between  HUD  and  Nixon's 
office." 
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In  the  public  interest,  I  hopd  Uiat  this 
communications  brealcdown  is  repaired 
so  that  we  do  not  have  more  i|iisleading 
press  conferences.  Mr.  Speake*-,  I  place 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  tratiscript  of 
the  President's  news  conference  remarks 
which  my  o£Bce  obtained  fiom  he  White 
House  Saturday  morning.  I  als )  place  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  statem^  mt  which 
I  issued  in  reply  to  his  charges: 

Statkment  or  Pkesioent  Richard  Nixon 
Friday.  June  12.  1970 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  On  Feb. 
the  Congress  a  Message  asking  for 
of  the  Emergency  Home  Finance 
You  will  note  that  I  described 
"Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 

Four  months  have  pasesd  and  t 
has  yet  failed  to  act.  A  bill  has 
Senate.  It  now  Is  tied  up  In  the  H 
Committee.  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  House  Rules  Committee  will 
the  House  Itself  well  may  act. 

In  presenting  Sec.  Romney  to 
I  should  point  out  that  be 
me  four  months  ago  that  this 
sent  to  the  Congress.  He  then  said 
was  an  emergency  Insofar  as 
was  concerned. 

For  four  months  on  this  emergency  legis- 
lation there  has  been  no  action  and  now  we 
have  what  I  would  describe  as  a  ;risis  inso- 
far as  financing  for  housing  need(d  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  ficross  the 
country. 

It  Is  time  to  act,  even  at  this 
Sec  Rom  has  talked  to  me  on 
slons  since  Feb  2,  urging  action 
glad  to  answer  your  questions  w 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
hope  it  win  accomplish,  even  a( 
date. 

We  hope  that  the  Emergency  Act  of  four 
months  ago  now  will  become  legislation 
within  the  next  two  weeks  or  so  as  it  well 
might. 

Statement  of  Wright   Patman.  JChairman, 

House  Banking  and  Currency  (JoMMrrrEE, 

June  12,  1970 

President  Nixon  has  blocked — nbt  Just  de- 
layed— legislation  which  would  put  new 
sources  of  funds  Into  homebuUdl  ig. 

Repeatedly,  President  Nixon  so^d  his  one- 
time Budget  Director,  Robert  May),  and  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  EMivelopment 
George  Romney  have  opposed  any  plan  which 
would  put  a  meaningful  source  of  funds  Into 
housing.  Instead,  they  have  insisted  on  var- 
ious gimmicks  to  provide  subsld  ies,  not  to 
homebuyers,  but  to  lenders. 

Tlie  Administration's  latest  efforts  have 
been  centered  In  an  all  out  oppc  sition  to  a 
proposal  to  establish  a  National  I>  ivelopment 
Bank  to  provide  home  loans  far  low  and 
moderate  Income  families.  They  have  op- 
posed efforts  to  require  pension  funds  and 
foundations  to  make  additional  i|ivestments 
in  housing  mortgages. 

The  Administration's  all  out  bp^sltion, 
delivered  while  the  Committee  wits  marking 
up  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Bill,  de- 
feated the  Development  Bank  proposal  and 
eliminated  the  major  source  of  new  funds  in 
the  bill. 

The  Administration  also  oppofced  Demo- 
cratic proposAls  for  an  addition!  J  $1.5  bil- 
lion In  special  assistance  bou4ng  funds. 
The  Democrats  passed  this  proflslon  over 
the  Administration's  opp>osltlon.  Ifhe  Admin- 
istration also  opposed  a  proposal  which 
wovild  allow  the  Federal  Reserve  t^  authorize 
the  investment  of  commercial  Ranks'  cash 
reserves  In  hoiislng.  This  provision  also  pre- 
vailed over  Republican  oppoaltlod. 

Despite  the  negative  attitude  ol  the  Nixon 
Administration,  an  attempt  will  1 «  made  on 


the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  restore  the  National  Development  Bank  so 
that  there  may  be  a  new  source  of  funds 
to  finance  housing  at  reasonable  Interest 
rates  for  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  Is  backing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  loans  to  a  $7  billion 
railroad  corporation,  is  unwilling  to  back  a 
program  for  additional  housing  loans  for 
needy  families. 

There  has  been  no  delay  in  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  with  the  exception  of 
that  created  by  constant  negative  reactions 
from  the  Administration.  The  Banking  & 
Currency  Committee  completed  action  on 
the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  on  May 
26  and  unanimously  suspended  the  Com- 
mittee's rules  to  allow  an  early  report  of  the 
legislation.  The  report  was  filed  on  Saturday, 
May  28,  and  on  Monday  morning,  June  1,  a 
hearing  was  requested  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. We  are  now  scheduled  to  go  before 
the  Rules  Committee  on  Tuesday  (June  16) 
and  It  Is  my  vmderstandlng  that  the  lead- 
ership will  bring  the  Bill  to  the  Floor  some- 
time next  week. 


THE  HOUSING  BILL 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  regret  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency would  not  yield  to  me  following  his 
observations  and  comments  concerning 
the  statements  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  say 
that  there  has  been  a  bill  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  which  has  languished  without 
action  by  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. It  has  been  reported  by  the  gentle- 
man's committee  for  a  number  of  weeks 
and  I  regret  that  it  has  not  been  pushed 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  wUl  be  glad 
to  yield,  even  though  the  gentleman 
would  not  yield  to  me  at  the  time  I  re- 
spectfully asked  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  My  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  appreciate  the  inter- 
est of  the  great  minority  leader.  I  have 
been  pushing  the  bill.  The  only  thing  we 
lack  is  a  rule,  which  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  all  this  time.  We  immediately  ap- 
plied for  a  rule:  and,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  cannot  consider  the  bill  until 
we  get  a  rule. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  only  trou- 
ble with  the  gentleman's  argument  is 
that  he  was  not  up  there  demanding  ac- 
tion be  taken  by  the  Rules  Committee.  He 
submitted  a  pro  forma  request  and  did 
nothing  to  push  any  harder  than  the 
usual  request,  despite  the  emergency 
situation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  mis- 
taken. I  conferred  with  the  chairman. 


PRESIDENTS  ATTACK  ON  HOUSE 
UNWARRANTED 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
N'xon's  attack  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  obviously  a  politically  mo- 
tivated effort  to  camouflage  his  admin- 
istration's dismal  record  in  housing.  In 
January  1969,  housing  starts  stood  at  a 
1.9  million  armual  level.  They  have  since 
plummeted  to  1.1  million.  Congress  last 
year  provided  the  President  with  $2  bil- 
lion to  support  the  mortgage  market.  He 
has  failed  to  utilize  that  authority.  The 
Congress  also  granted  the  President  au- 
thority to  reallocate  credit  from  non- 
essential uses  to  housing.  President 
Nixon,  upon  signing  this  legislation,  an- 
nounced that  he  would  never  use  it.  He 
continues  to  disdain  its  use. 

The  House  Democratic  leadership  has 
almost  daily  been  importuned  by  spokes- 
men for  the  administration  demanding 
speedy  enactment  of  the  postal  reform 
legislation.  This  legislation  has  as  its 
objective  the  extrication  of  the  admin- 
istration from  a  crisis  situation  of  its  own 
making.  We  have  done  everything  within 
our  power  to  assure  expeditious  action  on 
the  postal  reform  bill.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  has  acted  promptly  to  clear  the 
bill  for  the  floor  and  it  is  programed  for 
next  Tuesday.  In  light  of  its  efforts  to 
cooperate  with  the  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  ill-served  by  the 
President's  intemperate  and  unwar- 
ranted allegations. 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
AGGRESSION  AGAINST  THE  BAL- 
TIC STATES 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Jime  15,  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  aggression  against  the  Baltic 
States.  In  June  1940,  the  Army  of  the  So- 
viet Union  invaded  the  Baltic  States  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  ever 
since,  the  history  of  that  region  has  been 
scarred  by  that  tragic  experience. 

The  Soviets  were  bent  on  the  syste- 
matic destruction  of  these  three  states 
and  demanded  their  complete  subservi- 
ence. In  order  to  insure  the  success  of 
their  objectives,  the  Soviets  ordered  mas- 
sive deportations  and  executions  which 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  innocent  people. 

In  a  few  short  months,  the  death  toll 
exceeded  100,000,  and  yet,  the  Soviet 
effort  to  bend  the  will  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ple to  communism  did  not  slacken.  In- 
habitants of  entire  villages — including 
men,  women,  and  even  little  children — 
were  roimded  up.  herded  together  imder 
miserably  overcrowded  and  unsanitary 
conditions,  and  shipped  on  trains  east  to 
Siberia.  Many  died  in  slave  labor  camps 
and  others  were  scattered  throughout 
various  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  brutal  intention  of  obliterating  their 
national  identity. 
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Because  the  imfortunate  plight  of  the 
Baltic  States  had  long  been  a  source  of 
deep  concern  to  me,  one  of  my  first  acts 
upon  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress  in 
1965  was  to  introduce  a  resolution  in  be- 
half of  the  Baltic  people.  The  case  for 
passage  of  such  a  resolution,  calUng  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  world  opinion  to 
denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion for  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
was  clear.  On  June  21,  1965,  the  resolu- 
tion passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  subsequently,  on  October  22.  1966,  it 
nassed  the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  is  appropriate  today,  on  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  invasion  of  the  Baltic 
States,  to  recall  to  my  colleagues  the  con- 
tents of  that  resolution  which  passed  the 
House  imanimously.  The  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and 
national  Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concuTring) .  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world 
opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other 
appropriate  International  forums  and  by 
such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the 
denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  who  are  free 
strive  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  liberty 
in  those  states  still  held  captive  by  the 
Soviets.  The  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  have  not  renoimced  their 
hopes  for  freedom  and  independence. 
Their  will  to  struggle  and  fight  for  the 
liberty  they  cherish  so  highly  continues 
as  strong  as  ever.  It  remains  the  respon- 
sibility of  those  of  us  in  the  free  world 
to  champion  the  righteous  cause  of  in- 
dependence for  the  Baltic  nations. 

Today,  let  us  honor  the  memory  of 
those  unfortunate  victims  of  Soviet  bru- 
tality, and  let  us  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  still  uru^solved  cause  of  the  Baltic 
States.  Only  by  continuing  to  stress  and 


support  the  case  for  Baltic  freedom  In 
every  available  fonmi  can  we  hope  to 
finally  make  Baltic  freedom  a  reality. 


LOWERING    THE    VOTING    AGE    BY 
STATUTE 

<Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  the 
House  will  consider  the  profoundly  com- 
plicated, constitutional  question  of  low- 
ering the  voting  age  to  18  years  by  Fed- 
eral statute. 

This  action,  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  amendment  to  the  important 
Voting  Rights  Act,  suggests  that  the 
States  no  longer  have  an  interest  in  de- 
termining the  age  of  franchise  for  their 
citizens. 

ConsUtutionally,  I  am  convinced,  the 
Congress  can  lower  the  voting  age  by 
statute  only  upon  the  rather  conclusive 
showing  that  there  is  no  "state  interest" 
of  any  modem  significance  involved  in 
the  question. 

KATZENBACH      against      morgan      REJECTED      AS 
AtJTHORITT 

I  say  this  because  I  have  concluded 
that  the  rationale  of  Katzenbach  against 
Morgan  cannot  apply  to  voting  age  qual- 
ifications established  by  a  State.  When 
a  State  sets  the  minimum  age  for  voting 
at,  let  us  say  19  years,  it  establishes  no 
rule  of  law  which — though  apparently 
within  the  tolerance  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment— permits  Invidious  discrimination 
in  its  application  and  thus  is  intolerable 
under  the  equal  protection  clause. 

Voting  age  qualifications  are  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
language  ability,  or  other  constitution- 
ally infirm  restrictions  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise.  Thug,  to  my  mind,  a 
voting  age  set  by  State  statute  or  State 
constitutional  provision  cannot  be  a  de- 
nial of  equal  protection  within  that  State 
as  the  term  is  commonly  understood,  and 
judicially  interpreted. 

The  Senate  acticm  usurps  traditional 
State  power  to  set  voting  age  limits,  a 
State  power  unchalleged  since  1789 
under  our  Federal  Constitution.  In  fact, 
my  research  indicates  that  while  him- 
dreds  of  constitutional  amendments  have 
been  Introduced  in  Congress  to  lower  the 
voting  age  over  the  past  decade,  no  single 
Senator  or  Congressman  has  had  the 
temerity  before  to  suggest  in  bill  form 
that  it  could  be  done  by  Federal  statute. 

ONLT    1    HOUR    TO    CONSIDER    AND    ACT 

The  Senate  has  suddenly  adopted,  on 
the  fl(X)r  in  amendment  form,  a  course 
of  action  that  has  l)een  universally  re- 
garded as  unconstitutional  for  182  years. 

Now  the  House  must  act.  I  understand 
we  will  have  1  hour  to  consider  this  pro- 
foimd  question,  going  to  the  very  core  of 
our  Federal  structure.  We  must  decide 
without  the  benefit  of  hearings,  without 
the  benefit  of  appropriate  investigation, 
without  the  advice  of  first-rate  constitu- 
tional authorities  across  the  country. 

We  have  the  informal  opinion  of  the 
dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School  that  the 
Senate  action  almost  surely  Is  unconsti- 


tutional. Others.  I  have  read  suid  heard, 
have  suggested  the  Supreme  ^ourt  may 
weU  view  the  decision  of  Obngress  as 
controlling — even  over  the  mandate  of 
article  I,  section  2,  and  other  less  direct 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

I  think  it  improper  to  prognosticate 
upon  whether  the  Court,  as  it  is  pres- 
ently constituted,  would  reject  or  accept 
the  Federal  voting  age  statute  if  enacted. 

It  is  the  unavoidable  responsibility  of 
Congressmen,  as  well  as  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  to  read  and  study  and 
interpret  the  Constitution.  We  have  no 
carte  blanche  privilege  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  is  clearly  imconstitutional  so 
long  as  the  Court  sits  and  rules  either 
with  us  or  against  us;  we  have  an  affirm- 
ative duty  to  seek  out  constitutional  au- 
thority permitting  Federal  action  upon 
each  and  every  issue  before  this  body. 

IS  STATE  INTEREST  INVOLVED? 

If  Katzenbach  against  Morgan  cannot 
provide  constitutional  authority  for  a 
Federal  voting  age  statute — as  I  believe 
it  carmot — then  the  remaining  consider- 
ation Is  the  question  of  "State  interest." 

Do  the  States  retain  any  justifiable  or 
demonstrable  or  substantial  interest  in 
establishing  the  qualifications  for  voting 
in  elections?  Do  they  have  a  legitimate 
local  interest  in  the  question,  or  Is  it 
simply  an  anachronism  from  18th-cen- 
tury America  that  Is  better  forgotten  or 
ignored  in  a  modem,  living  constitution 
for  a  forward  looking,  vigorous  Nation? 

It  would  seem  that  the  litmus  test  of 
state  interest  would  be  State  action.  Are 
the  qualifications  for  voting  debated  in 
State  legislatures?  Are  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  question  actively  considered  by 
Governors  and  legislative  councils  and 
the  people  themselves  in  referendum?  Is 
the  issue  alive  and  well  at  the  State 
level — or  has  it  stagnated  from  disin- 
terest and  disregard? 

State  interest  in  questions  tradition- 
ally left  to  the  States  can  best  be  ascer- 
tained by  study  of  how  those  questions 
are  dealt  with  locally — whether  they  are 
considered  on  the  merits,  or  the  victim  of 
disuse  and  decay  in  a  changing  society. 

The  material  I  will  insert  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Members  at  the  close  of  these 
remarks  illuminates  the  depth  at  which 
the  qualifications  for  voting  are  actually 
considered  by  the  States,  the  traditional 
and  constitutional  repository  of  this 
power. 

I  think  it  almost  uimecessary  to  say 
that  no  overriding  nationwide  interest, 
requiring  a  balancing  and  rejection  of 
traditional  State  interests.  Is  involved 
here. 

It  is  of  no  constitutional  significance 
to  a  voter  in  California  that  one  may 
vote  at  IC  years  in  CSeorgia.  It  is  of  no 
constitutional  significance  to  an  18-year- 
old  in  Georgia  that  his  contemporary  in 
California  must  wait  for  3  years  to  exer- 
cise the  franchise. 

The  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  applies  to  intrastate 
questions  of  discrimination,  not  Inter- 
state questions.  It  Is  as  simple  as  that, 
and  the  unfortunate  action  of  the  other 
body  has  forced  the  House  to  face  up  to 
this  rather  well  established  principle  of 
constitutional  law. 
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coNsrmmoNAi.  amendment  a^ropriate 

NOW 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  come  to  trie  question 
of  lowering  the  voting  age  by  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Gallup  ik)11s  since 
tJie  middle  1950's  have  indicted  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  favor 
lowering  the  voting  age  by  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  a  i  lajority  of 
the  Congress  favors  lowering  the  voting 
age.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  a  majority 
of  my  constituents  in  Kansas  (favor  low- 
ering the  voting  age. 

I  therefore  announce  that 
port  a  constitutional  amendn^ent 
would  lower  the  voting  age 
throughout  the  country.  This 
quire  the  acquiescence  of  thi  ee 
of  the  State  legislatures  undef 
stitutlon. 

If  such  a  constitutional  amendment 
approved  by  the  Congress.  I 
for  its  early  ratification  to  the 
ability. 

I  consider  19  years  the  appropriate 
for  voting.  When  one  has  a 
age  of  19,  he  usually  has  been 
school  for  about  1  year.  He 
his  cau"eer.  either  in  college  or 
Forces,  or  in  the  labor  force, 
has  married  and  settled  down 
ly,   he  has  paid  Federal   incjome 
for  the  first  time.  He  has 
pattern   of  life,   left  the   faitiily 
and  thought  about  establishifig 
family. 

I  honestly  and  sincerely  bfeliev 
the  3.8  million  18-year-olds 
most  of  whom  are  in  their 
high  school,  could  benefit  fro|n 
tional  year  of  experience  in 
exercising  the  highest  duty 
zen  in  a  representative  demofcracy 

I  think  it  is  In  the  national  interest  to 
extend  the  voting  privilege  lo  those  19 
years  of  age,  and  older,  but  I  feel  the 
age  limit  should  be  set  no  Iqwer  at  the 
present  time. 
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Just  as  electors  are  expecte*  I 
their  constitution,  so  also  art 
men.  It  would  be  an  easy  thinj 
perhaps,  to  ignore  the  mandite 
constitution  and  extend  the 
those  over  18  by  Federal 
cannot  support  such  an  actioi|i 
that  the  precepts  of  our 
oiu:  best  defense  against  arb 
emment. 

The   proponents   of   this 
commendable  ends  by  means 
lence  to  the  Constitution 
issue  before  Congress  will  not 
old  voting  at  all.  The  merits 
tion  will  not  be  a  major  facto^ 
ing  the  issue. 

The  Congress,  first  and 
decide  the  question  of 
before  it  even  considers  the 
ness  of  18-year-old  voting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
insert  material  prepared  by 
lative  Reference  Service  of 
of  Congress  on  recent  State 
the  question  of  lowering  the 

I  hope  all  Members  will 
sider  this  material  before 
decision  on  the  Senate 
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lower  the  voting  age  to  18  by  Federal 
statute.  Almost  all  Members  will  see  that 
their  constituents  have  been  working 
with  the  issue  at  the  State  level  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

That  is  where  the  issue  belongs,  ab- 
sent a  constitutional  amendment  rati- 
fied by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

The  material  follows: 
Part  I:   State  Action  Since   1960  To  Lower 
THE  Voting  Age 

ALABAMA 

In  1961.  H.  B.  124  was  Introduced  In  the 
Alabama  House  of  Representatives  to  reduce 
the  voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee. 
In  1963,  S.  B.  58  and  H.  B.  745  were  Intro- 
duced to  reduce  the  voting  age  to  18  but  no 
further  action  was  taken  on  either  measure. 
The  same  fate  resulted  for  S.  B.  240,  the  18- 
year-old  vot«  amendment  Introduced  In  the 
1965  legislative  session. 

The  Senate  on  July  27,  1967  passed  22  to 
10  S.  B.  24.  which  would  have  lowered  the 
voting  age  to  20.  Passage  came  on  a  motion 
to  reconsider  after  S.  B.  24  had  initially 
failed  (19-9)  to  receive  the  necessary  votes. 
S.  B.  24  died  in  House  Committee 

ALASKA 

No  bills  introduced  in  1965  to  lower  the 
voting  age.  It  is  at  present  19  and  has  been 
since  Alaska  entered  the  Union  Ln  1959.  In 
1969  the  legislature  passed  an  amendment  to 
lower  the  age  to  18.  It  goes  to  the  voters  for 
action  In  1970. 

ARIZONA 

In  1982,  H.  C  R.  8.  to  reduce  the  voting 
age  to  18.  received  a  favorable  vote  in  the 
House  on  March  6,  but  was  subsequently 
returned  to  committee.  In  1964,  H.  C.  R.  27. 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  was  Intro- 
duced without  any  subsequent  action 
thereon.  H.  C.  R.  7,  introduced  in  1965.  would 
have  lowered  the  voting  age  to  18,  but  no 
further  action  occurred  on  it.  There  was  no 
action  in  1966  on  H.  C.  R.  12,  or  H.  B.  253, 
both  of  which  proposed  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18.  Pour  proposals  were  introduced 
in  1967  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18 — H.  B. 
204.  H.  B.  214.  H.  C.  R.  6,  and  H.  C.  R.  7— 
but  all  died  in  committee. 

In  1968  four  voting  age  bills  were  Intro- 
duced. aU  to  lower  to  18  (S.  B.  18,  S.  C.  R.  1, 
H  B.  76,  H  C  R.  5).  and  all  died  In  com- 
mittee. 

CALIFORNIA 

No  resolutions  or  bills  were  introduced  in 
the  1961  legislative  session.  During  the  1963 
session.  Constitution  Amendment  proposal 
24.  introduced  In  the  Assembly,  would  have 
lowered  the  voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In 
committee. 

No  bills  introduced  in  1964  or  1966.  In 
1965.  H.  Res.  389,  to  appoint  an  Interim 
committee  to  study  the  right  to  vote,  in- 
cluding the  voting  age,  died  In  committee, 
as  did  A.  C.  A.  14,  a  lower  voting  age  amend- 
ment (no  age  shown).  In  1967,  three  bills 
to  lower  were  introduced,  A.  C.  A.  36  (no 
age  shown).  A.  C.  A.  14  (19),  and  A.  C.  A. 
64  (no  age  shown).  All  died  In  committee. 
In  1968,  A.  C.  A.  17  and  A.  C.  A,  24  (no  age 
shown)  also  died  in  committee.  S.  C.  A.  8, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  voting  age 
proposal,  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  In 
1969,  the  California  Constitutional  Com- 
mission recommended  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  19. 

CONNECTICUT 

In  1961,  H.  Res.  15,  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18,  was  introduced  in  the  House,  without 
further  action  thereon.  No  action  was  taken 
during  the  1963  session  on  H.  Res.  25,  an  18- 
year-old  vote  proposal.  H.  Res.  12,  to  lower 
(no  age  shown),  died  In  committee  In  1965. 
An  additional  proposal  may  have  been  Intro- 
duced In  1967  but  the  Journal  is  not  clear  in 
this  regard.  The  Connecticut  Constitutional 


Convention  rejected  an  ia»flnear-old  vote  pro- 
posal In  1966.  Congr^^tdnal  Quarterly  Week- 
ly Report  for  Ma^'jE^^£9.  reports  that  the 
Connecticut  legls^B^approved  an  18-year- 
old  vote  propos^MPhlch  will  go  on  the  ballot 
for  voter  approval  In  November  1970. 

DELAWARE 

The  State  legislature  passed  a  19-year-old 
vote  amendment  in  1969.  If  repassed  by  the 
legislature  in  1970,  or  1971,  It  will  take  effect 
as  Delaware  does  not  require  electorate  ap- 
proval of  amendments  to  the  constitution. 

FLORIDA 

In  the  1963  session  no  proposals  to  lower 
the  voting  age  were  Introduced.  S.  J.  R.  68. 
to  lower  to  18,  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
during  the  1965  session  without  subsequent 
action.  H.  J.  R.  675,  an  18-year-old  vote  pro- 
posal introduced  In  the  House  during  the 
1965  session,  was  ordered  from  committee 
with  recommendation  that  It  not  pass.  No 
vote  was  taken  on  H.  J.  R.  675. 

In  1966-67,  H.  J.  R.  451  and  H.  J.  R.  2426. 
to  lower  to  18,  and  H  J.  R.  168,  to  lower  to  19, 
died  in  committee.  The  new  constitution  of 
Florida,  voted  in  1967,  retained  21  as  the 
voting  age. 

GEORGIA 

The  voting  age  in  Georgia  has  been  18 
since  1943.  (See  part  two  of  this  report.) 

RAWAn 

Legislative  proposals  to  lower  the  voting 
age  (it  Is  now  20)  have  been  Introduced  since 
at  least  the  1961  session,  according  to  a 
pamphlet  on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Hawaiian  Constitution.  In  1967,  the  Hawaii 
Legislature  approved  the  convening  of  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  subject  to  voter  ap- 
proval at  a  referendum  (the  voters  previ- 
ously expressed  approval  of  such  a  conven- 
tion In  the  fall  election  of  1966) .  The  calling 
of  the  convention  was  once  more  approved 
by  the  voters  and  It  convened  and  worked 
from  July  until  November,  1968.  The  Issue  of 
lowering  the  voting  age  was  debated  at  the 
convention  and  a  proposal  to  lower  the  age  to 
18  was  put  on  the  ballot  in  1968. 

The  electorate,  November  1968,  specifically 
rejected  that  part  of  the  new  Constitution 
which  would  have  lowered  the  age  from  20 
to  18.  This  was  the  only  part  of  the  proposed 
Constitution  the  voters  rejected.  The  vote 
was  72,930  ( yes) ,  80.660  ( no) . 

In  1960,  the  legislature  approved  an  18- 
year-old  vote  amendment.  The  voters  will 
pass  judgment  In  1970. 


We  have  no  record  of  any  action  In  the 
Idaho  legislature  through  the  1963  session. 


During  the  1961  session  two  proposals  to 
lower  the  age  to  19  were  Introduced  In  the 
Senate — S.J.R.  16  and  S.J.R.  18 — without 
further  action  thereon.  During  that  session 
an  18-year-old  vote  proposal  was  introduced 
in  the  House — H.J.R.  4.  It  died  In  committee. 
H.J.R.  22,  a  19-year-old  vote  resolution,  was 
reported  favorably  from  committee  and  voted 
on  June  20.  1961.  In  the  House.  The  vote  was 
yea,  92,  nay,  68,  less  than  the  two-thirds  ap- 
proval required  by  the  Constitution. 

In  1963  no  proposals  were  Introduced  rela- 
tive to  lowering  the  voting  age.  In  the  1965 
session  an  18-year-old  vote  resolution  was  in- 
troduced In  the  House  (H.J.R.  32)  and  a  19- 
year-old  vote  resolution  In  the  Senate  (S.J.R. 
23) .  Both  died  In  committee. 

In  1967,  HJJl.  5  and  H.J.R.  39,  to  lower  to 
19,  died  In  committee. 

INDIANA 

Tlie  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Re- 
port for  April  7,  1967,  states  that  the  1967 
session  of  the  Indiana  Legislature  adjourned 
without  taking  action  on  profwsals  to  lower 
the  voting  age.  No  other  Information  could 
be  found  on  the  fate  of  such  proposals  In 
the  Indiana  Legislature. 
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IOWA 

8  J Jl.  13,  an  18-year-old  vote  proposal  In- 
troduced In  the  1961  session,  died  In  com- 
mittee, H.J.R.  3,  also  proposing  to  lower  the 
vote  to  18,  received  an  indefinite  postpone- 
ment. There  Is  no  record  of  any  proposals 
being  Introduced  In  the  1963  session. 

According  to  the  April  7,  1967  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  the  Iowa 
House,  by  a  vote  of  38-80,  rejected  during  the 
1967  session  a  proposal  to  lower  the  voting 
age  (no  age  figure  given  In  the  report). 

KANSAS 

During  the  1961  session,  an  18-year-old 
vote  resolution  (S.C.R.  4)  died  In  committee. 
A  similar  proposal  Introduced  in  the  1963 
session  (S.C.R.  15)  also  died  In  committee. 
There  Is  no  record  of  any  proposal  being 
Introduced  during  the  1965  session. 

S.C.R.  8  to  lower  to  18,  died  In  committee 
In  1967.  In  1968,  S.C.R.  36,  to  lower  to  19,  died 
in  committee  while  H.C.R.  1065,  to  lower  to 
18,  was  unfavorably  reported. 

KENTUCKY 

The  voting  age  has  been  18  In  Kentucky 
since   1955   (see  part  two  of  this  report). 

LOUISIANA 

In  1968,  the  House  defeated,  64  to  28  (6 
short  of  the  necessary  70) ,  a  bill  to  lower  the 
age  to  20.  As  originally  Introduced  the 
measure  would  have  lowered  the  age  to  18, 
it  waa  amended  to  age  20.  {The  Times- 
Picayune,  July  6, 1968) . 

MAINE 

In  March  1963,  as  reported  In  the  National 
Civic  Review,  the  Maine  Constitutional  Com- 
mission recommended  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  20;  the  Legislature  did  not  act  on  this 
recommendation. 

During  the  1963  session,  H.P.  431  (LD. 
636) ,  a  proposal  to  permit  those  18  years  old 
to  vote  If  they  passed  an  examination  In 
U.S.  history,  government,  and  economy,  was 
reported  from  committee  with  recommenda- 
tion that  It  not  pass.  The  report  was  a  di- 
vided one  but  the  House  sustained  the  ma- 
jority recommendation,  as  did  the  Senate. 

During  the  1965  session,  HP.  433  (L.D. 
562),  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18,  was  re- 
ported with  recommendation  that  It  not  pass. 
The  House  accepted  this  report.  It  also  up- 
held do-not-pass  recommendations  for  H.P. 
376  (LD.  478),  a  20-year-old  voting  amend- 
ment, and  for  HP.  255  (L.D.  325),  a  19-year- 
old  voting  amendment. 

In  the  Senate  In  1965  S.P.  153  (L.D.  394), 
a  proposal  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  20 
(originally  18,  but  amended  to  20),  was 
passed  27-3  on  May  20.  In  the  House.  S.P. 
153,  was  defeated  (yeas  83,  nays,  62)  when 
It  failed  to  obtain  a  required  two-thirds 
approval  on  May  19. 

In  a  1966  session,  no  proposals  to  lower  the 
voting  age  were  introduced. 

In  1969,  the  legislature  passed  a  20-year- 
old  amendment.  The  voters  will  render  their 
verdict  In  1970. 

MARYLAND 

In  the  1963  session,  S.  B.  78  and  H.  B.  133 
were  Introduced  to  lower  the  voting  age  to 
18.  They  died  In  committee.  So  did  S.  B.  184, 
and  18-year-old  vote  resolution  Introduced 
in  the  1964  session.  In  1965,  H.  B.  232,  a 
proposal  to  submit  an  18-year-old  vote 
amendment  to  referendum,  died  in  commit- 
tee. S.  B.  48,  to  lower  to  18,  introduced  In  the 
1965  session,  was  unfavorably  reported  from 
committee.  That  repwrt  was  sustained  In  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  23-6. 

The  Constitution  submitted  in  1968  for  the 
approval  of  Maryland  voters  Included  a 
provision  for  voting  by  persons  19  and  older. 
It  was  defeated  by  the  voters  283,050  to 
366,575. 

In  1967,  H.  B.  164,  to  lower  to  18,  died  In 
CMnmlttee.  In  1969,  a  19-year-old  amend- 
ment was  defeated  in  the  House  73-61,  after 


receiving  Initial  approval  93-36.  The  Senate 
had  earlier  given  Ita  approval  to  19-year-old 
voting  30-8  (March  6, 1969) . 

MASSACRUSETTS 

A  special  report  of  the  Legislative  Research 
CouncU.  prepared  In  1968  under  directive  of 
S.  No.  934  (1967),  found  that  between  1943 
and  1967,  91  measures  to  lower  the  voting 
age  were  Introduced  in  the  Massachusetts 
legislature:  86  to  lower  to  18,  3  to  19,  and 
2  to  age  20. 

"In  some  Instances,  the  committee  on  Con- 
stitutional Law  reported  the  bills  favorably 
and  one  bill.  Senate,  No.  19  of  1955,  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading  by  the  Joint  legis- 
lative convention.  However,  none  of  the  bills 
were  passed,  and  there  did  not  tH^pear  to  be 
any  formidable  sunport  foe  these  proposals 
prior  to  1967."        f 

In  1967,  the  General  Court,  In  Joint  con- 
vention, approved  House,  No.  2537,  reducing 
the  voting  age  to  19.  That  approval  was  con- 
firmed again  by  the  General  Court  In  1969. 
It  wlU  be  submitted  to  the  voters  In  1970.  IX 
the  voters  approve,  the  age  will  be  lowered 
to  19,  effective  1972. 

(See  above,  the  table  of  State  action  on 
voting  age  proposals  for  a  recapitulation  of 
the  voting  age  bUls  Introduced  in  Massa- 
chusetts.) 

MICHIGAN 

In  1964,  S.  Res.  88,  to  create  a  special  com- 
mittee of  five  Senators  to  study  the  Issue  of 
a  lower  voting  age  and  Its  ramifications,  was 
adopted  In  the  Senate.  The  House  adopted  a 
similar  proposaJ  that  year,  H.  Res.   110. 

In  1965,  the  Senate  adopted  S.  Res.  166, 
which  continued  the  five-member  committee 
to  study  the  Issue  of  a  lower  voUng  age.  In 
1966,  however,  the  Senate  did  not  act  on  S. 
Res.  319,  a  resolution  to  appoint  an  Interim 
committee  to  study  the  legal  ramifications  of 
a  lower  voting  age. 

In  the  1966  elections,  the  Michigan  voters 
defeated  a  referendum  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18  by  a  vote  of  1,267,872  to  703,076. 

MINNESOTA 

In  the  1965  legislative  session,  three  18- 
year-old  vote  proposals  were  Introduced  but 
died  m  committee.  They  were  S.P.  No.  792, 
H.F.  No.  271.  and  H.P.  1397. 

In  1967,  five  voting  age  proposals,  SJ".  36 
(18),S.P.  47  (18),S.P.  571  (19),S.F.  900  (18), 
and  HP.  56  (18),  died  in  committee. 

In  1969,  the  legislature  approved  an  amend- 
ment lowering  the  age  to  19.  This  proposal 
will  be  on  the  baUot  November  1970. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Legislative  Journals  for  Mississippi  indi- 
cate that  no  proposals  to  lower  the  voting 
age  were  introduced  in  the  1961,  1962.  or 
1966  sessions.  These  were  the  only  Jovirnals 
available. 

MISSOURI 

In  1961,  H.J.R.  5  (H.J.R.  10),  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  passed  the  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  by  a  vote  of  84-52.  It  died  In  the 
Senate. 

In  1965,  H.J.R.  10,  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18,  was  defeated  In  the  House  on  March 
10  by  a  vote  of  54-104. 

MONTANA 

There  Is  no  record  of  action  In  the  Legis- 
lature dtirlng  the  1961  session. 

The  Senate  approved  a  19-year-old  vote 
proposal  in  1967  but  It  died  In  the  House. 

In  1969  approval  was  given  to  a  19-year-old 
amendment.  The  House  approved  the  meas- 
ure 84-17  and  the  Senate  46-7.  It  will  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  In  1970. 

NEBRASKA 

The  Journals  for  1960,  1961,  1963,  1965,  and 
1966  indicate  that  no  proposals  to  lower  the 
voting  age  were  Introduced  In  the  uni- 
cameral Nebraska  Legislature. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly   Weekly  Re- 


port for  April  7,  1967,  reported  that  the  1967 
session  of  the  Legislature  approved  a  19- 
year-old-votlng  age  amendment  which  was 
submitted  to  the  voters  In  a  1968  referen- 
dum. In  1968  the  proposal  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  to  19  was  defeated  246,672  to  255,051. 
The  legislature  in  1969  approved  a  20-year- 
old  vote  amendment.  This  proposal  will  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  In  1970. 

NEVADA 

No  voting  age  resolutions  were  introduced 
In  the  1961  or  the  1963-64  sessions.  In  the 
1965  sessions,  S.JJl.  3,  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18  (as  recommended  by  Governor 
Grant  Sawyer),  was  reported  from  commit- 
tee without  recommendation.  It  passed  the 
Senate  on  March  31,  1965.  by  a  vote  of  11-6 
(in  Nevada  a  proposed  amendment  must  re- 
ceive approval  In  two  consecutive  legisla- 
tures and  then  be  submitted  to  the  voters) . 
In  the  House,  a  floor  amendment  to  change 
the  age  from  18  to  19  was  defeated.  The 
resolution  was  also  defeated  by  a  12-17  vote. 

Scholastic  Teacher,  May  2,  1969,  reports 
that  the  Nevada  legislature  approved  an  18- 
year-old  voting  age  amendment.  It  must  re- 
approve  In  1971  to  place  the  question  on  the 
1972  ballot. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

No  voting  age  resolutions  were  Introduced 
in  either  the  1961  or  1963  sessions.  In  the 
1965  session,  C.R.  3,  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18,  was  defeated  In  the  House  June  21, 
1965. 

In  1967,  H.CJl.  13,  to  lower  to  18,  was 
killed  by  the  House  on  recommendation  of 
the  committee. 

NEW  jERsrr 

No  voting  age  resolutions  were  Introduced 
In  the  1960,  the  1962,  the  1963,  or  the  1965 
sessions.  In  1961,  A.CJl.  40  would  have 
lowered  the  age  to  20.  It  died  in  committee. 
In  1964,  S.CJl.  7  proposed  a  referendxim  on 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  19.  It  died  in 
committee. 

In  1966,  A.  C.  R.  9  (or  4),  a  19-year-old 
amendment,  died  In  the  Senate  (which  prob- 
ably means  It  passed  the  Hoxise) . 

In  1966,  the  legislature  approved  an  18- 
year-old  amendment.  The  vote  In  the  Sen- 
ate was  30-0.  We  have  no  record  of  the  vote 
m  the  Assembly.  The  voters  rejected  the  pro- 
posal decisively  In  November  1969. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Scholastic  Teacher,  May  2,  1969,  reported 
that  the  New  Mexico  legislature  was  con- 
sidering voting  age  proposals  with  a  good 
probability  of  action  before  adjournment. 
However,  no  final  action  was  taken. 

NEW   YORK 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  following 
resolutions  to  lower  the  votmg  age  to  18  in- 
troduced in  the  1960  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture; (in  the  Assembly)  90,  1398,  2509,  3257; 
(in  the  Senate)  987,  1968.  Also  Introduced 
In  1960  was  a  19-year-old  vote  resolution 
(169  In  the  Assembly)  on  which  no  action 
was  taken. 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  following  18- 
year-old  vote  resolutions  Introduced  In  the 
1961  session:  (in  the  Assembly)  17,  362.  734, 
1450,  1662,  1688,  1928,  2380,  2627,  4510;  (In 
the  Senate)  147;  1119.  Nor  was  any  action 
taken  on  a  19-year-old  vote  resolution  (271) 
and  a  20-year-old  vote  resolution  (2402)  In- 
troduced In  the  Assembly. 

No  action  was  taken  in  the  1962  session 
on  the  following  18-year-old  vote  resolu- 
tions: (in  the  Assembly)  168,  724,  1078,  1121, 
1290,  1530.  1533,  2142,  2185,  2810,  3207;  (In 
the  Senate)  3C2,  810.  Nor  was  action  taken 
on  a  19-year-old  vote  resolution  (401  In  the 
Assembly). 

In  1963  no  action  was  taken  on  the  follow- 
ing 18-year-old  vote  resolutions  introduced 
in  the  Assembly:  110,  217.  452,  664, 1956,  1970, 
2063,  2116. 
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No  action  was  taken  on  the  following  18- 
vear-old  vot«  resolutions  Intro  Suced  in  the 

1964  session:  (In  the  Assembly  99.  365.  480, 
882,  1326.  1646.  2759,  2831,  SCM,  3261;  (In 
the  Senate)  631. 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  following  18- 
year-old  Tote  resolutions  introduced  In  the 
Assembly  In  the  1965  session:  81,  414,  474, 
1296.  1552,  1663.  2595.  3069. 

The  National  Civic  Review  noted  In  Its 
May  1966  Issue  that  In  February  1966  the 
Assembly  approved  a  measure  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  The  Senate  Mi  Jorlty  Leader 
announced,  however,  that  the  Senate  would 
take  no  action  on  the  resolution  in  view  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  to  be  held  In 
1967. 

The  Issue  of  lowering  the  vc  ting  age  was 
considered  during  the  1967  Constitutional 
Convention.  On  July  17,  th«  Convention 
delegates  defeated  a  proposed  irotlng  age  of 
19  by  a  165-8  vote,  and  a  propo^  voting  age 
of  20  by  a  voice  vote.  They  theri  voted  102-76 
to  maintain  the  voting  age  at  2  I.  On  July  18, 
the  delegates  gave  Initial  approval  to  a  pro- 
vision In  the  Constitution  stipulating  21  as 
the  voting  age  but  authorlzlni;  the  legisla- 
ture to  lower  that  to  as  low  as  18.  Once  the 
age  was  lowered,  It  could  not  then  be  In- 
creased. The  vote  of  approval  vas  95-83.  On 
September  7.  1967,  the  delegates  gave  final 
approval  to  this  provision  by  it  139-30  vot« 
after  defeating  an  attempt  to  l>wer  the  vot- 
ing age  to  20  (97-60)  and  defeating  an  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  the  Leglslkture's  power 
to  lower  the  TOtlng  age  (92-67]  . 

The  voters  of  New  York,  however,  rejected 
the  proposed  Constitution  at  Ihe  November 
1967  election  by  a  3-1  margin. 

The  New  York  Times  tndlottes  that  18- 
year-old  voting  age  amendments  were  killed 
by  both  House  and  Senate  cpmmltteea  In 
1969. 

NORTH   C&KOLINA  | 

There  were   no   voting  age 
troduced  In  the  1961  session 
ture.  In  1963  S.  B.  57  and  H.  B 
the  voting  age  to  18.  were  In 
107  was  reported  unfavorably; 
taken  on  the  report.  S.  B.  57  dl< 
tee.    No    proposals    were   Intn 

1965  session. 

NOKTH    DAKOTA 

The  April  7,  1967  CongressiOfial  Quarterly 
Weekly  Repent  notes  that  the  Ueglslature  ap- 
proved a  19-year-old  voting  ag#  amendment, 
which  went  to  the  voters  in  a  September  1966 
referendum.  It  was  rejected,  narrowly,  59,034 
to  61,813. 

OHIO 

No  action  was  taiken  during  1961  on  pro- 
posals to  lower  the  voting  agii  to  18  (S.  J. 
R.  9,  H.  J.  R.  6)  cm:  a  proposal  t^o  lower  to  19 
(H.  J.  R.  17) .  8.  J.  R.  23,  an  18  year-old  Tote 
reaolution  introduced  In  the  1963  session 
died  In  committee.  The  Ohio  leglslatvire 
passed  a  19-year-old  vote  amendment  In  1969, 
which  was  rejected  In  Novemb*  r  of  that  year 
by  the  voters,  1.274,334  agalnU  to  1,226.592 
for. 

OKLAHOMA 

No  proposals  were  Introduce^  In  the  1963 
session  to  lower  the  voting  age. 

In  1966.  SJJl.  24,  to  lower 
reported  by  committee  but  dl^ 
endap.  In  1967,  8.J.R.  12,  to 
passed  the  Senate  35-7,  March 
died  In  the  House  Committee 
lower  to  19  for  members  of  th« 
or  veterans,  died  In  committee. 

OREGON 

The  AprU  1962  National  Cirkc 
ported  that  the  Oregon  Constitutional 
vision   Commission,   on  Pebntary 
recommended  retaining  the  21 
Ing  age. 

No  voting  age  proposals  were 
the   1963  session.  In   1965,  H.. 
have  lowered  the  voting  age 
In  committee. 
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armed  forces 


Review  re- 
Re- 
23.    1962, 
year -old  vot- 
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R.  43  woiild 
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The  Oregon  Senate  rejected  an  amend- 
ment to  lower  the  voting  age  (presumably 
to  18)  In  1967.  As  reported  In  the  April  7, 
1967  Congressional  (Quarterly  Weekly  Report, 
the  vote  was  12-17. 

The  legislature  passed  a  19-year-old  vote 
amendment  In  1968.  It  goes  to  the  voters 
In  November.  1970. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

In  the  1963  session,  SB.  809  and  KB.  337, 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18,  died  In  com- 
mittee. The  same  fate  awaited  SB.  6,  and 
SB.  11,  18-year-old  vote  resolutions  intro- 
duced in  1964. 

H.B.  72.  an  18-year-old  vote  proposal  In- 
troduced In  the  1965  session,  was  approved 
by  the  House.  149-55.  on  January  4,  1966. 
The  Senate  failed  to  take  action  on  H.B.  72. 
SB.  27  and  SB.  157,  to  lower  to  18.  were  In- 
troduced In  the  Senate  In  1965  but  died  in 
committee. 

It  was  noted  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  115.  pert  6.  page  7894.  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania House  had  passed  a  19-year-old  vote 
bill  and,  earlier,  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
an  18-year-old  vote  bill.  The  differing  meas- 
ures died  In  conference. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

A  Constitutional  Convention  was  held  over 
a  three-year  period  (1965-67)  In  Rhode  Is- 
land. Newspaper  reports  do  not  Indicate 
whether  serious  consideration  was  given  to 
lowering  the  voting  age.  More  than  200  pro- 
posals were  submitted  for  consideration  at 
the  convening  of  the  Convention  and  It  la 
possible  that  a  lower  voting  age  was  among 
them.  The  final  document  as  approved  in 
September  1967  did  not  contain  any  provi- 
sion pertaining  to  a  lower  voting  age.  (Note: 
Due  to  negative  prospects  for  adoption  of 
the  new  charter.  It  was  not  submitted,  as 
planned,  to  the  voters  In  the  1967  fall  elec- 
tions. Plans  now  call  for  reconvening  the 
Convention  to  make  certain  alterations  in 
the  docxunent.  There  Is  no  Indication  that 
any  consideration  might  be  given  to  debat- 
ing a  lower  voting  age.) 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

No  voting  age  proposals  were  Introduced 
during  the  1961.  1963,  and  1964  sessions. 

TENNESSEE 

No  voting  age  proposals  were  Introduced 
In  either  the  1961  or  1963  sessions. 

In  1967-68,  S.  J.  R.  13,  a  voting  age  amend- 
ment, died  m  committee.  In  November  1968, 
the  voters  rejected  a  referendum  proposal 
to  allow  the  ConstltutlonAl  Convention  to 
consider  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 

TEXAS 

No  voting  age  proposals  were  Introduced 
during  the  1961  or  1962  sessions.  In  1963, 
H,  J.  R.  12,  to  lower  the  voUng  age  to  18,  was 
amended  on  the  House  floor  to  change  the 
age  limit  to  19  but  defeated  ultimately  by 
a  vote  of  92-51.  A  vote  of  100  U  required 
In  order  for  an  amendment  to  pass  the 
House. 

tTTAK 

No  voting  age  projxisals  were  Introduced 
In  either  the  1961  or  1963  sessions. 

VERMONT 

There  Is  no  record  of  any  voting  age  pro- 
posals being   Introduced   through   1966. 

In  1967,  H.  370.  a  bill  to  provide  that  any 
attempt  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  In  1968 
must  be  preceded  by  notification  at  town 
meetings,  died  In  committee. 

VIRGINIA 

During  the  1966  session.  S.  J.  R.  33  and 
H.  J.  R.  4,  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18, 
died  In  committee.  In  1968.  S.  J.  R.  7,  to 
permit  voting  by  those  18  and  older  serving 
In  the  armed  forces,  and  S.  J.  R.  45,  to  lower 
to  18,  died  In  Senate  committee.  H.  J.  R.  59,  to 
lower  to  18.  died  In  the  House  committee.  In 
1969,  the  Virginia   legislature,   after  giving 


thought  to  permitting  an  18-ycar-old  amend- 
ment on  the  ballot,  decided  not  to  submit 
the  question  to  the  voters. 

WASHINGTON 

In  1961,  S.JJl.  29,  an  IB-year-old  vote 
resolution,  was  Introduced  but  died  In  com- 
mittee. The  same  fate  occurred  to  8.J.R.  3 
and  H.JJl.  2,  18-year-old  vote  resolutions 
Introduced  In  the  1963  session. 

In  1965,  H.J.R.  10,  to  lower  to  19,  was  fa- 
vorably reported  from  committee  but  did 
not  come  to  a  vote.  H.J.R.  22,  to  lower  to 
19,  died  in  committee.  In  1967,  H.J.R.  14  and 
H.J.R.  26,  to  lower  to  18,  died  In  commit- 
tee. B.JM.  15,  to  lower  to  18,  with  floor 
amendment  to  make  18  the  age  of  majority, 
was  defeated  25-20,  March  6,  1967. 

WEST  VIRGimA 

H.R.  83,  an  18-year-old  resolution  In- 
troduced In  the  1963  session,  died  In  com- 
mittee. 

wiscoNsn* 

During  the  1963  session,  435,  A,  an  18-year- 
old  vote  referendum  proposal,  was  approved 
by  the  Assembly,  April  17,  1963,  by  a  64-38 
vote.  The  Senate  refused  to  concur  In  the  As- 
sembly's action.  The  Senate  postponed  ac- 
tion on  116,  S  that  same  year.  It  proposed 
to  revise  the  statutes  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18. 

WYOMING 

Scholastic  Teacher.  May  2,  1969,  reports 
that  the  Wyoming  legislature  passed  a  19- 
year-old  vote  proposal.  It  will  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  In  1970  and.  If  approved,  be- 
come efTectlve  In  1972.  The  National  Civic 
Review.  April  1969  (p.  165)  reports  that  the 
Wyoming  Senate  amended  this  19-year-oId 
proposal  to  deny  the  ballot  to  any  male  with 
long  hair.  This  provision,  however,,  was  not 
retained.  , 

Part  II:  State  Action  To  Lower  the  Voting 
Ace,  1943-60 

(Note.— This  LJl.S.  Report  was  reprinted 
In  an  Appendix  to  hearings  held  In  1961  on 
the  nomination  and  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  and  on  quallflcatlons  for 
voting.  The  full  citation  to  the  document  is 
given  below. 

(U.S.  Cong.,  Senate  Comte.  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Subcomte.  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Nomination  ft  Election  of  President 
and  Vice  President  and  quallflcatlons  for 
voting  Appendix  to  hearings  .  .  .  pt.  4.  Wash- 
ington, U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1961.  p.  859- 
866. 

(The  following  is  a  study  prepared  by  Wal- 
ter Kravltz,  Government  and  General  Re- 
search Division,  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice. Library  of  Ck)ngress,  dated  March  28, 
1961.) 

INTRODDCnOH 

Since  the  introduction  In  the  78th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  of  Bouse  Joint  Resolution 
39,  calling  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18 
years  of  age  or  older,  at  least  47  State  govern- 
menU  have  dealt  with  the  matter  of  lowering 
the  voting  age  in  one  way  or  another.  This 
report  presents  a  State-by-State  survey  of 
such  action,  followed  by  a  summary  of  the 
most  Important  of  these. 

The  Information  has  been  compiled  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  A  completely  thorough 
and  exhaustive  study  would  require  examina- 
tion of  every  State  Journal  of  the  period  un- 
der consideration.  Few  of  these  are  available 
to  us,  and  It  would  take  many  months  to 
check  those  that  are.  We  have,  nevertheless, 
spot-checked  some  State  Journals  when  pro- 
vided with  specific  leads  from  other  sources. 

Undoubtedly,  we  have  caught  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  Instances  In  which  bills  were 
Introduced  only  to  die  In  committee.  But 
we  have  Included,  we  believe,  every  major 
State  action  In  this  field,  especially  every 
Instance  In  which  the  matter  was  put  to  a 
referendum. 
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Except  for  West  Virginia,  specific  age  qual- 
ifications for  voting  are  embodied  by  all 
States  in  their  constitutions;  any  change, 
therefore,  requires,  a  oonstltutlonal  amend- 
ment.' Wherever  pertinent,  the  method  of 
amendment  is  explained  below. 

ALABAMA 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced m  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  action  since  1943. 

ALASKA 

The  State  entered  the  Union  In  1959  v.nder 
a  constitution  approved  by  a  2  to  1  majority 
of  the  voters  on  April  24,  1956.  All  citizens  19 
years  of  age  and  older  are  entitled  to  vote. 

ARIZONA 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  action  since  1943. 

ARKANSAS 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  In  the  same  year,  the  lower 
house  approved  the  resolution  84-68,  but 
the  senate  voted  It  down.  37  to  15.  We  have 
no  word  of  any  action  since  1943. 

CALIFORNIA 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  action  since  1943. 

CONNECTICUT 

Proposals  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18 
were  introduced  In  the  legislature  in  1955 
and  19^7.  In  both  years  the  responsible  house 
committee  rejected  the  measures. 

DELAWARE 

In  1949  a  bill  to  lower  the  voting  age,  H.B. 
103.  died  In  committee.  In  1951  another  house 
bill  was  similarly  handled,  while  a  senate 
measure,  SB.  187  was  favorably  reported  but 
not  acted  upon.  In  1953  a  proposal  to  amend 
the  constitution  by  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18  was  passed  by  the  lower  house  30-1;  the 
senate  did  not  act.  An  Identical  measxire, 
S.B.  31,  was  passed  by  the  senate  by  a  vote 
of  16  to  1  In  1955  and  receiver  a  '1  to  12 
majority  In  the  house,  but  the  latter  was  less 
than  the  required  constitutional  majority 
and  the  bill  failed. 

FLORIDA 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced m  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  tige  to  18.  It  was  defeated.  In  1951, 
five  resolutions  to  the  same  effect  were  In- 
troduced. One,  H.J.R.  71.  received  the  re- 
quired three-fifths  constitutional  majority 
of  the  house,  by  a  vote  of  77  to  13,  on  April 
18.  On  April  25  the  measure  failed  In  the 
Senate  9-29.  In  1953,  three  bills  were  Intro- 
duced; none  gained  committee  approval. 
S.J.R.  204,  In  the  legislature  of  1955,  passed 
the  constitutional  test  In  the  senate  on  April 
26  by  a  vote  of  26  to  10,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  a  reconsideration  motion  was  de- 
feated, 13-24.  In  the  house  the  measure  was 
approved  by  the  committee  and  put  on  the 
calendar,  but  never  came  to  a  vote.  Measures 
to  lower  the  voting  age  Introduced  In  1957 
and  1959  were  either  pigeon-holed  or  re- 
ported unfavorably. 

GEORGIA 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced m  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  was  passed  by  the  senate 
on  February  11,  and  by  the  house  on  March 
3.  The  electorate  ratified  the  amendment  on 
August  3,  1943,  by  a  majority  of  better  than 
2  to  1:  yes,  42.284;  no,  19,682. 


1  West  Virginia's  constitution  bars  minors, 
the  word  being  defined  by  statute. 


HAWAII 

The  State  entered  the  Union  In  1959  un- 
der the  constitution  of  1950,  which  lowered 
the  voting  age  to  20. 

IDAHO 

Measures  to  lower  the  voting  age  were  in- 
troduced In  both  houses  In  1951,  and  were 
defeated.  In  1959  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
constitution  so  as  to  lower  the  voting  age  to 
19  received  the  necessary  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  all  members  of  each  of  the  two  houses, 
voting  separately.  A  referendum  was  accord- 
ingly held  at  the  next  general  election,  that 
of  November  1960.  The  measure  was  defeated: 
yes,  113.594;   no,  155.548. 

ILLINOIS 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee.  Simi- 
lar resolutions  were  pigeon-holed  In  both 
houses  in  1945,  1947,  1949,  1951,  and  1953. 
In  1955  and  1957  resolutions  were  brought 
to  the  fioor  of  the  house,  but  both  were 
defeated. 

INDIANA 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced m  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee.  Con- 
stitutional amendments  must  secure  major- 
ities in  each  house  In  two  successive  legisla- 
tures, plus  a  vote  by  the  electorate.  In  order 
to  succeed.  A  proposal  to  lower  the  voting 
age  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1945, 
but  apparently  faUed  In  the  next  legislature. 
In  1953,  a  propKJsed  sunendment  to  give  the 
vote  to  those  19  years  of  age  and  older  was 
passed  by  both  houses,  but  It  was  rejected 
by  the  1955  legislature. 

IOWA 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee.  Simi- 
lar resolutions  were  pigeonholed  in  1949, 1953, 
1957,  and  1959. 

KANSAS 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  in  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee,  as  did 
similar  measures  in  1945,  1947,  and  1949.  In 
1951,  another  resolution  received  the  vote  of 
a  majority  In  one  house,  69-50,  but  failed  to 
get  the  required  two-thirds  vote.  In  the  1953, 
1955,  1957,  and  1959  legislatures  other  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced;  none  went  beyond  a 
second  reading. 

KENTUCKY 

An  amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  was 
Introduced  In  the  legislature  in  1946  but  was 
never  reported  out  of  committee.  In  1948. 
1950.  and  1952,  similar  proposals  were  released 
by  the  committees  only  to  die  or  be  defeated 
on  the  floor.  In  1954  the  legislature  approved, 
by  the  required  three-fifths  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  house,  a  proposal  to  submit 
to  the  voters  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  The  referendum 
took  place  on  November  9,  1955,  and  the 
amendment  passed,  by  a  2  to  1  margin. 

LOUISIANA 

A  proposal  to  lower  the  voting  age  was 
introduced  In  the  legislature  as  H.  3  in  1946. 
It  was  favorably  reported  from  committee 
but,  on  June  21,  failed  In  a  fioor  vote,  32-39. 
Of  three  similar  measures  Introduced  In  the 
same  session,  two  died  In  committee  and  the 
other  was  bxirled  In  the  calendar.  In  1948,  a 
proposal  to  amend  the  constitution  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18,  H.  101,  was  reported 
favorably  on  June  3,  and  received  a  majority 
vote  of  the  house,  48-39,  on  Jime  7.  The  State 
constitution,  however,  requires  a  constitu- 
tional two-thirds  vote  for  amendment,  so 
the  measure  failed.  In  1950  H.  739,  and  in 
1952  S.  27,  both  proposing  a  lowering  of  the 
voting  age  to  18,  died  either  In  committee  or 
on  the  calendar. 


MAINE 

Proposals  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  were  Introduced 
to  the  legislature  in  1943,  1945,  1947,  1951, 
and  1953.  No  action  was  taken  on  any  of 
them.  In  1957,  a  similar  measure  was  unfavor- 
ably reported  by  the  committee  and  the  house 
upheld  the  report.  77-34,  on  April  26. 

MARYLAND 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee.  A 
similar  proposal  died  In  the  house  of  dele- 
gates m  1953.  In  the  following  year,  1954, 
the  same  measure  managed  to  reach  the 
senate  fioor,  where  It  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  14-14.  Th  State's  constitution  requires  a 
favorable  three-fifths  vote  of  all  members 
of  each  house  to  place  a  proposal  on  the 
ballot.  In  1957  another  attempt  to  lower  the 
voting  age  was  smothered  In  committee,  de- 
spite the  support  of  Governor  McKeldln.  In 
1959  the  proposal  was  reintroduced  and,  on 
March  6.  was  approved  by  the  senate  Judi- 
cial proceedings  committee.  Three  days  later, 
in  a  test  vote,  the  senate  gave  the  bill  a 
16-11  majority,  but  on  March  11  It  reversed 
Itself  and  defeated  the  measure,  15-14.  A 
similar  proposal  was  denied  clearance,  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  by  the  house  Judiciary 
committee. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced m  the  general  court  in  1943  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee. 
Similar  proposals  were  reported  favorably 
but  did  not  come  to  a  floor  vote  In  1951. 
failed  in  committee  In  1952,  and  were  again 
reported  favorably  but  did  not  come  to  the 
floor  In  1953. 

In  his  annual  message  of  January  6,  1954, 
Gov.  Christian  Herter  endorsed  the  move  to 
amend  the  constitution  to  extend  the  vote 
to  18-year-olds.  In  the  same  year  the  pro- 
posal reached  the  floor  of  the  senate,  but 
was  defeated.  In  1955.  a  similar  measure 
was  taken  as  far  as  the  Joint  session  of  the 
general  court,  only  to  faU.  In  1956  the  State  s 
Governor  again  recommended  lowering  the 
voting  age  and  the  matter  was  again  taken 
as  far  as  a  Joint  session,  where  it  was  de- 
feated. In  1958  there  was  a  favorable  com- 
mittee report,  but  no  further  action.  In  1959 
the  Joint  session  of  the  general  court  again 
rejected  the  proposal. 

MICHIGAN 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced m  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  was  defeated.  In  1953 
four  measures  were  Introduced;  aU  died  In 
committee.  In  1954,  H.  J.  R.  "B,"  a  proposal 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  19,  was  reported 
favorably.  On  the  fioor  the  resolution  re- 
ceived a  54-38  majority,  but  failed  for  lack 
of  the  required  constitutional  two-thirds. 
Measures  Introduced  In  1955,  1957,  and  1959 
all  died  In  committee. 

MINNESOTA 

Constitutional  amendments  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  were  Introduced  in  the  leg- 
islature in  1943,  1947,  and  1949.  They  were 
all  either  defeated  or  pigeon-holed  In  com- 
mittee. In  1953.  a  similar  measure  was  put  to 
a  vote  m  the  house,  on  March  3.  The  vote  was 
63  to  62  in  favor,  but  the  measure  was  never- 
theless lost  because  It  did  not  receive  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  total  house  membership. 
In  the  same  year,  a  similar  senate  proposal 
died  In  committee. 

MISSISSIPPI 

In  1953  one  senate  and  two  house  proposals 
to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to  lower  the 
voting  age  died  in  committee.  One  house 
resolution  was  reported,  but  was  not  Iwought 
up  for  a  vote.  On  March  4,  1954,  the  senate 
rejected  a  measure  designed  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18. 
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A  Joint  resolution  was 
assembly  In  1953  to  lower  the 
passed  that  body  by  a  vote  of  3S 
senate  the  proposal  died  In  comlnlttee. 

NrW    HAMPSHIRE 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  in  1943  m  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  a  unmittee.  A 
similar  proposal,  S.  6.  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  in  1951. 

NEW     JE&SET 
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NEW     TORK 


A    constitutional    amendment 
duced  in  the  legislature  in  1943 
voting  age  to  18.  It  was  favorably 
and   approved   by  the   assembly 
the  senate  failed  to  vote  on  the 
1953  a  similar  proposal.  S.  453 
in  the  senate.  The  New  York 
uary  21.  1954,  reported  that  Governor 
at  a  news  conference,  expressed 
the  advisability  of  lowering  the 
In  1957,  Governor  Harriman 
lature  to  lower  the  voting  age 
posal  to  lower  It  to  19  was  introduced 
legislature  but  received  no  action 
Harriman  repeated   his 
his  1958  annual  message,  wlthofit 


NORTH     CAROLXNA 

The  senate  defeated  a  bill  tjo  lower  the 
voting  age  by  a  vote  of  15  to  30  in  1961.  W« 
have  no  record  of  any  otber  legislative  action. 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

A    constitutional    amendment 
duced  in  the  legislature  in  1943 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  in 
1953  a  similar  proposal  was 


OHIO 

A   constitutional    amendment 
duced  in  the  legislature  in  1943 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  in 
Congressional  Digest,  in  its  Marc^ 
page  72,  stAtA  that   "several 
been  defeated  on  the  floor  during ; 
years."  In   1958,  two  proposals 
voting  age  to  18  died  in 
each  botue.  In   1950,  according 
York  TlBOM.  June  12.  1959,  the 
a  resolutton  to  lower  the  voting 
and  sent  Xb»  measure  to  the  aei 
ently   tb«   latter   body   never 
proposaL 
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OKLAHOMA 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  was  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature in  1943.  It  died  in  committee.  The  1951 
session  of  the  legislature  passed  H.J.R.  9.  to 
amend  the  constitution  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18.  by  the  necessary  constitutional 
majorities,  and  the  proposal  was  put  to  a 
referendum  in  November  1952,  It  was  over- 
whemlngly  defeated:  no,  639,224;  yes,  233,- 
094.  No  proposals  to  lower  the  voting  age 
have  been  submitted  In  the  legislature  since 
1952 

ORECON 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  was  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature as  H  J.R.  1  in  1943.  It  died  in  com- 
mittee. A  similar  measure.  H.J.R.  7,  suffered 
the  same  fate  in  1953.  In  1955,  a  senate- 
initiated  resolution,  S.J.R.  1.  passed  the  sen- 
ate on  March  24  by  a  vote  of  21  to  9,  but  the 
measure  died  in  the  house  committee.  Two 
resolutions  in  1957  and  one  in  1959,  all  de- 
signed to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  or  19. 
were  pigeonholed  in  committee. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  was  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature in  1943.  It  died  in  committee.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Digest  of  March 
1954,  page  72.  two  bills  to  lower  the  voting 
age.  S.  1  and  H.  8.  died  in  1953,  "as  have  other 
earlier  measures  since  1943."  On  May  24, 
1957.  the  house  of  representatives  approved, 
by  a  vote  of  159  to  1.  a  measure  to  reduce 
the  voting  age  to  18.  The  senate  had  previ- 
ously passed  the  bill  tinanlmously.  Under 
the  State's  constitution,  passage  by  the  next 
legislature  was  required  before  the  matter 
could  be  put  to  a  referendum.  Apparently  the 
1959  legislature  did  not  take  the  necessary 
affirmative  action. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

A  measure  to  lower  the  voting  age  was 
defeated  in  the  legislature  in  1953.  We  have 
no  record  of  any  other  action. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

In  1953  the  legislature  rejected  a  proposal 
to  lower  the  voting  age.  In  bis  1954  annual 
message  to  the  legislature.  Governor  Byrnes 
recommended  that  the  State  constitution  be 
amended  to  give  18-year-oIds  the  vote.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  other  legislative  action. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Tills  State  is  unique  in  having  twice  re- 
jected by  referendum  proposals  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  A  measure  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  1951  was  submitted  to  the 
roters  in  1952.  It  lost  by  685  votes:  no. 
128.916:  yes,  138,231.  The  legisUture  rejected 
a  similar  amendment  in  1954,  but  in  1967  it 
again  chose  to  put  the  question  to  the  elec- 
torate. On  November  5,  1958,  the  proposal 
was  decisively  defeated:  no,  137,942;  yes. 
71.033. 

TENNESSEE 

In  1957  the  legislature  acted  favorably 
upon  a  resolution  to  submit  to  the  people  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  The  State's  amend- 
ing process  requires  that  two  successive  leg- 
islatures approve  a  measure  before  submis- 
sion to  a  referendum.  In  1959,  Instead  of  re- 
approving  the  1957  proposal,  the  lee^lature 
called  a  constitutional  convention  to  con- 
sider, as  one  of  its  four  topics,  the  lowering 
of  the  voting  age  to  18.  The  convention  met 
in  Nashville  on  July  21.  On  July  30  the  con- 
vention vote.  80-33.  to  leave  the  constitu- 
tional age  provision  unchanged.  It  also  voted, 
6S-35,  against  reducing  the  minimum  to  18, 
and  rejected  two  proposals  to  reduce  the 
vote  age  to  20. 

TEXAS 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  intro- 
duced  in  the  legislature  in   1943  to  lower 


the  voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee. 
A  similar  bill  was  similarly  treated  in  1945. 
In  1949  H.  J.  R.  6  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  committee,  but  was  then  recommit- 
ted by  the  house.  We  have  no  record  of  any 
other  legislative  action. 

ITTAH 

In  1943  and  1953  constitutional  amend- 
ments were  introduced  in  the  legislature  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  All  died  In  com- 
mittee. In  1955.  a  similar  resolution,  H.  J.  R. 
3,  was  passed  by  the  house,  40-18,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  senate  committee.  In  1959, 
another  proposal,  8.  J.  R  6,  was  similarly 
disposed  of  by  the  senate  committee. 

VIRCINIA 

Proposals  to  amend  the  constitution  so  as 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  were  introduced 
in  the  legislatures  in  1954,  1956,  and  1958. 
All  died  In  committee. 

WASHINGTON 

Twd  proposals  to  amend  the  constitution 
so  as  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  were 
Introduced  in  the  legislature  in  1943 — H.  J.  R. 
9  and  S.  J.  R.  6.  Both  died  In  committee.  In 
1945.  as  H.  J.  R.  2,  the  proposal  was  favor- 
ably reported  and.  on  February  23,  received 
a  majority  vote,  49  to  48,  In  the  House.  Since 
this  fell  far  short  of  the  required  constitu- 
tional two-thirds  vote,  the  measure  was  lost. 
Similar  measures  died  In  committee  In  the 
legislative  sessions  of  1947,  1949,  and  1953. 
In  1955.  another  proposal  to  lower  the  mini- 
mum to  18.  H.  J.  R.  3,  was  recommended  by 
the  committee  and  passed  the  house  with 
the  required  constitutional  vote,  71  to  28,  on 
February  15.  In  the  senate  the  measure 
was  pigeonholed  in  committee  and  a  motion 
to  discharge  the  committee  and  put  the 
resolution  on  the  calendar  lost  28  to  18. 
on  March  8.  In  1957,  three  resolutions  were 
introduced:  H.  J.  R.  3.  and  S.  J.  R.  3  to 
lower  the  minimum  of  18  and  S.  J.  R.  27 
to  lower  it  to  19.  H.  J.  R.  3  was  twice  reported 
favorably  by  the  committee  but  the  proposal 
was  never  brought  to  the  floor.  In  the  1959 
session  each  house  received  a  resolution  and 
in  each  the  resolutions  died  In  committee. 

WEST    VIRCINIA 

Constitutional  amendments  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  were  Introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature in  1943,  1945,  1951,  and  1953.  In  the 
first  three  sessions  the  measures  died  In  com- 
mittee. In  1951,  on  March  6,  an  attempt  to 
discharge  the  committee  In  the  House  failed. 
40  to  48.  In  1953  the  House  committee  re- 
ported favorably,  but  no  further  action  was 
taken.  We  have  no  record  of  legislative  action 
after  1953. 

WISCONSIN 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18,  was  introduced  In  the 
legislature  in  1943.  It  was  adopted  by  the  as- 
sembly as  J.  R.  30  by  a  vote  of  55  to  29.  but 
failed  to  gain  clearance  from  the  Senate 
committee.  In  1945.  a  similar  resolution  was 
rejected  by  the  assembly  committee.  In  1947, 
under  the  designation  Jt.  Res.  18.  A.  the  pro- 
posal to  lower  the  voting  age  passed  through 
an  intricate  maze  of  parliamentary  maneu- 
vers ending  In  a  48-44  vote  to  pass.  The 
majority  not  being  a  constitutional  one.  the 
measure  failed.  In  1961  an  18-year-old  vot- 
ing age  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  Senate 
committee,  and  in  1953  an  assembly  measure 
to  lower  the  limit  to  19  was  unfavorably 
reported. 

WYOMING  ' 

In  1951,  Gov.  Prank  A.  Barrett  asked  the 
legislature  to  lower  the  minimum  voting 
age  to  18.  A  measure  was  introduced  and  de- 
feated. We  have  no  record  of  any  other  leg- 
islative action. 

Summary 

Table  I  lists  the  five  States  in  which  the 
question  of  lowering  the  voting  age  baa  been 
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put  to  the  electorate.  In  two,  Georgia  and 
Kentucky,  the  question  was  approved.  In 
three,  Idaho,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota, 
tt  was  defeated. 

Table  II  lisU  the  14  SUtes  In  which.  In 
addlUon  to  those  in  Table  I.  at  least  one 
nouse  of  the  legislature  has  approved  a  pro- 
posal to  lower  the  voting  age  by  the  re- 
quired constitutional  majority. 

TABLE  l.-RtfERENDA  RESULTS 


SMl 


Aft  Year    Resalt 


Gcorgii 55 

Idaho !2 

Kentucky jj 

OkUhoma Jf 

Sooth  DakoU \\ 

Do W 


1943  Adopted. 

1960  Deteated. 

I9SS  Adopted. 

13S2  Ooteatad. 
19M  Do. 

1958  Do. 


TABLE  II  -STATES  IN  WHICH  AT  LEAST  A  SINGLE  HOUSE  Of 
THE  LEWSUTURE  HAS  VOTED  AFFIRMATIVELY 


SUto 


Af*       Year    ActiM 


Ar1i«nsa« 18 

Dttewart 18 

Florida H 

U 
Indiana 18 


1943 

i9S3 

19i& 


1951 

1955 
1945 


19        1953 


Wontanj 18 

Nevada 18 

NmrYofk »• 

OM* i; 

Oregon 1* 

Pennsylvania 18 

iMnesiee 18 

Utah « 

Waahinttoa 18 

Wiacansin 18 


1957 

1953 
1943 
1959 
1955 
1957 


1957 


1955 
1955 
1943 


Passed  In  house,  defeated 

in  senate. 
Passed  in  howse. 
Passed  in  senate ;  lackad 
consUlutional 
majority  in  house. 
Passed  in  house;  deteated 

in  aenata. 
Passed  in  senate. 
Passed  both  houses; 
tailed  in  neit 
iegislatura 
Passed  both  houses; 
tailed  in  next 
lefislatane. 
Passed  in  bouse,  detected 

In  senate. 
Passed  in  house. 
Passed  in  assembly. 
Passed  in  house. 
Passed  m  seule. 
Passed  both  houses; 
tailed  in  next 
legislatarc. 
Passed  both  houses; 
tailed  in  coiutitutwnal 
convention. 
Paned  in  house. 
Passed  in  house. 
Passed  in  assembly. 


NEW  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCA- 
TION SHOULD  BE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATOR 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
call  upon  the  new  Secretary  of  HEW 
and  President  Nixon  to  consider  ap- 
pointing a  vocational  educator  as  new 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  much  of  the 
disturbance  in  our  high  schools  today  is 
the  result  of  the  disenchantment  by 
young  people  in  the  curriculum  that 
they  get  in  the  schools  and  that  much 
of  the  unrest  in  our  colleges  can  be 
traced  to  the  failure  of  the  high  school 
programs. 

Our  Nation  will  reach  a  trillion-dollar 
gross  national  product  before  this  year 
is  over,  and  then  in  the  next  9  years  we 
will  reach  a  $2-trilhon  GNP. 

With  the  enormous  manpower  needs 
of  America  coupled  with  the  disenchant- 
ment of  many  of  our  youngsters  in  their 
present  school  programs,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  appointment  of  a  vocational 
educator  as  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation can  make  a  significant  move  to- 
ward bringing  together  the  needs  of 
basic  education — teaching  youngsters 
the  verbal  skills  and  teaching  them  how 


to  read  and  write  and  do  their  arith- 
metic— and  at  the  same  time  give  them 
occupational  orientation  by  preparing 
them  for  the  world  of  work. 

Until  we  adopt  a  national  goal  to  give 
every  American  youngster  graduating 
from  high  school  a  marketable  skill  upon 
graduation,  we  will  continue  to  see  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  young  peo- 
ple walking  aroimd  aimlessly  and  hope- 
lessly looking  toward  the  future. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  time 
is  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these 
men  and  women  who  graduate  from  high 
school  in  this  country,  who,  when  they 
go  into  the  world  of  work,  are  totally 
unprepared  for  gainful  employment.  For 
that  reason  I  hoj?e  that  the  President 
will  name  a  vocational  educator  as  the 
new  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

I  would  not  presiune  to  tell  the  Pres- 
ident who  to  select  but  may  I  call  atten- 
tion to  Dr.  Rupert  Evans,  who  until  re- 
cently was  dean  of  the  school  of  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Champaign.  Dr.  Evans  is  a  basic  edu- 
cator, but  is  also  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  scholars  among  vacational 
educators.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education.  I  believe  he  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent choice  for  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

ELIGIBILITY  STANDARDS  FOR  RE- 
CEIPT OP  THE  GOLD  STAR  IN- 
SIGNIA 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  with  this  opportunity  to  s{>esLk 
in  behalf  of  my  bUl,  HJl.  10772.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  reestablish  the 
eligibility  standards  for  receipt  of  the 
Gold  Star  insignia  which  prevailed  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  89-534. 

Before  this  time,  it  was  the  practice 
to  award  the  pin  to  the  next  of  kin  of 
any  serviceman  who  died  in  the  line  of 
duty.  A  narrow  criterion  prevailed  after 
1966,  and  the  award  was  made  only  In 
cases  where  the  serviceman's  death  oc- 
curred in  Southeast  Asia,  because  he  was 
assumed  to  be  Involved  in  "military  oi>- 
erations  involving  conflict  with  an  op- 
posing force." 

My  interest  in  proposing  a  change  in 
the  legislation  to  allow  the  earlier  stand- 
ards to  also  prevail  developed  out  of 
correspondence  I  had  with  Mrs.  Alice 
Hopseker,  who  was  the  department  presi- 
dent. Department  of  New  York,  Ameri- 
can Gold  Star  Mothers,  and  with  the 
commander  of  the  Onondaga  County, 
N.Y.,  Veterans  Coimcil,  Mr.  Robert 
Srogi.  Both  Mrs.  Hopseker  and  Mr.  Srogi 
had  been  the  recipients  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  inquiries  about  the  vmavall- 
ability  of  the  pin  to  ask  for  my  help.  I 
want  to  commend  these  two  citizens  for 
their  interest  and  their  perseverance  in 
attempting  to  aid  others  who  called  on 
them  for  help. 

I  feel  that  the  issue  here  is  a  simple 
one.  I  believe  that  the  Gold  Star  insignia 
should  be  a  symbol  of  the  Nation's  re- 
membi'ance  to  the  families  of  decreased 


servicemen,  who  died  in  the  line  of  duty, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  should 
be  any  criterion  but  this. 


RIGHT  TO  REFRAIN  RECOGNIZED 
AS  VITAL  ISSUE  IN  POSTAL  RE- 
FORM BILL 

(Mr.  HENDE31SON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
r«naiics  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
Increasing  number  of  newspapers  and 
other  publications  throughout  the  United 
States  have  come  to  recognize  compul- 
sory unionism  as  a  vital  part  of  the  pend- 
ing postal  reform  bill.  They  include  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Donocrat,  the  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  News,  the  Williamsport,  Pa.. 
Grit,  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin, as  well  as  the  current  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report. 

I  am  herewith  inserting  for  the  Record 

copies  of  editorials  or  comments  from 

all  of  these  publications: 

I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  June 

6,   1970) 

No  Postal  Union  Shop 

In  Its  eagerness  to  get  postal  workers  back 
on  the  }ob,  the  Nixon  Administration  made 
an  error  which  Congress  probably  will  have 
to  correct. 

It  reportedly  agreed  to  a  provision  In  the 
postal  reform  bill  that  would  allow  unions  to 
press  for  a  union  shop.  Tbe  Post  OflSce 
wouldn't  have  to  grant  such  a  demand,  but 
If  it  came  to  arbitration,  there  could  be  a 
ruling  In  favor  of  compulsory   unionism. 

Even  though  ttoe  proposed  new  postal  cor- 
poration would  have  a  certain  Independent 
status  It  undoubtedly  will  reqtiire  heavy  fed- 
eral subsidies  and  its  employes  will  stiU  be, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  federal  employes. 

This  then  would  set  a  dangerous  precedent 
and  make  it  a  virtual  certainty  that  aU  fed- 
eral employes  could  ultimately  be  compelled 
to  Join  a  union  to  hold  their  Jobs. 

It  has  been  official  government  policy  for 
years  that  no  federal  employe  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  Join  a  union. 

There  is  no  JiistlficatlcMi  for  changing  the 
policy  despite  heavy  union  pressure.  Con- 
gress must  protect  federal  employes'  right  to 
Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union  by  eliminating 
this  provision. 

(Prom  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Mews. 

June  6,  1970] 

Postal  Refokm  Biu.  ENCOtjaACES  CoMFTn.soRT 

Untontsk 

We  don't  bave  filibusters  any  more.  We 
have  "extended  debate." 

The  Nixon  AdminlstraUon,  trying  to  sUve 
off  a  final  disposition  of  the  Cooper-Church 
Amendment  that  would  cut  off  any  funds 
to  our  allies  as  weU  as  to  our  own  troops  for 
fighting  In  Cambodia  after  June  30,  has  been 
quite  happy  to  see  everybody  oratory-happy 
in  the  long,  hot  Senate  afternoons.  II  the  VS. 
can  make  a  great  success  of  it  in  Cambodia 
before  withdrawing  our  ground  forces  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  dove  Senators  will 
look  both  cburlisb  and  foolish  if  tbey  re- 
ward the  victory  of  tying  the  President's 
bands  in  Southeast  Asia  for  tbe  future.  A 
Cooper-Church  success  in  depriving  the  Cotn- 
mando^-in-Chief  of  the  right  to  use  money 
to  protect  the  country  would  boomerang  at 
the  polls  if  any  disaster  befell  VS.  forces  as 
they  are  being  extricated  from  Southeast 
Asia. 

However,  iX  the  Administration  has  wel- 
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corned  "extended  debate"  on  Cambodia,  It 
Isn't  going  to  like  the  same  sort  cf  "stretch- 
it-ouf  talk  that  is  promised  when  the  postal 
reform  bill  comes  to  the  Senate  Qx)r.  As  the 
postal  reform  bill  is  now  constituted,  it  would 
permit  post  office  employee  viniois  to  bar- 
gain collectively  with  the  Feder»l  govern- 
ment, or  any  public  postal  authority,  for  a 
compulsory  union  shop.  Postmast  er  General 
Winton  Blount  has  made  a  deal  with  AFL- 
CIO  President  George  Meany  on  the  union 
shop  issue  in  order  to  get  labor  support  for 
the  rest  of  her  reform  package.  The  deal  is 
the  more  egregious  because  two  Presidents, 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Richard  M  irixon  him- 
self, have  issued  executive  orders  I  n  the  past 
proclaiming  that  federal  employees  should 
have  the  right  to  join  or  to  refrain  from  Join- 
ing unions  as  they  see  fit. 

The  White  House  would  like  o  see  the 
postal  reform  bill  go  through  with  jut  calling 
the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  fact  that 
Nixon  is  sanctioning  a  bug-out  en  his  own 
words  and  those  of  Jack  Kennedy  But  the 
White  House  isn't  going  to  have    ts  way. 

At  least  twenty  Senators  are  up  in  arms 
over  the  attempt  to  saddle  the  coi  intry  with 
compulsory  unionism  for  federal  workers. 
Senator  Fannin  of  Arizona,  who  s  running 
for  re-election,  heads  the  opposition  to  the 
Blount  sellout,  and  the  crunch  will  come 
when  his  colleagues  are  forced  t  o  vote  on 
his  amendmem.  which  would  mock  the 
compulsory  feiture  out  of  the  postal  re- 
form legislation.  Before  the  vote  omes.  Sen- 
ator Tower  of  Texas,  Senator  Baktr  of  Ten- 
nessee, Senators  Hriiska  and  Cuitis  of  Ne- 
braska. Senator  Holland  of  Florldii  and  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  will  all 
have  had  their  say  in  support  tt  e  right  of 
postal  employees  voluntarily  to  de<  line  union 
membership.  They  will  be  Jolnet  by  other 
Senators:  after  all.  there  are  ninet  ^en  Right- 
to-Work  states  that  have  their  own  laws 
against  union  compulsion.  And  s<ime  of  the 
Senators  are  prepared  to  talk  we  1  Into  the 
summer  even  though  "extends  1  debate" 
thereby  become  a  flllbuster. 

On  the  Hotise  side  of  Capitol  Hll  1  there  has 
been  a  bitter  exchange  between  Democrat 
David  Henderson  of  North  Caroli  la.  who  Is 
Number  Two  man  on  the  House  Ikjmmittee 
for  the  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
Democrat  Morris  Udall  of  ArizonaJ  the  Ntim- 
ber  Four  man.  Udall  has  broadcast  a  letter 
accusing  the  National  Right-to-vrork  Com- 
mittee of  inspiring  a  mall  campal^  against 
the  Blount  plan.  Henderson,  in  (  counter- 
letter,  has  said  that  Udall  is  delib^ately  try- 
ing to  confuse  the  issue.  But  Whoever  or 
whatever  has  Inspired  the  mail  campaign,  it 
has  resulted  in  more  recent  mall  than  any- 
thing besides  the  Cambodia  issu( .  And  the 
letters  have  been  ninety  per  ce  it  against 
Winton  Blount.  The  country  is  apparently 
ready  for  a  filibuster,  too. 

The  instincts  of  the  opposition  to  Blount 
are  good.  If  the  AFL-CIO  could  1  ave  six  or 
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seven  million  public  employees, 
dues,  delivered  into  their  handi 
pulsion.  It  would  turn  our  who  e  govern- 
mental bureaucracy  over  to  on !  pressure 
group.  Why  go  to  the  bother  of 
a  Labor  Party  if  you  can  get  youi 
Republican  Winton  Blount  and  I  republican 
Richard  Nixon? 


plus   their 
by   com- 
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(From  the  WiUiamsport  (Pa  ) 
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Little  wonder  an  aroused  publii 
bombarding  congress  with  messai^es 
ing   the  compulsory  unionization 
workers.  There  are  serious   impU^tions 
this  move,  including  a  further 
luiion  Influences  over  govemmenjt 
to  the  public  Interest. 

The  postal  legislation  now  bei4g  consid- 
ered in  Washington  is  linked  witi  the  crip- 
pling postal  strike  of  some  weeb  ago.  The 
walkouts    across    the    nation    resulted    from 


.  May  24, 
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of  postal 
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failure  to  grant  long-overdue  wage  increases 
to  post  office  workers.  With  postal  services 
in  knots,  the  administration  finally  moved 
to  correct  the  Inequity,  but  promises  report- 
edly made  to  achieve  a  settlement  have  yet 
to  be  ratified,  including  a  package  of  post 
office  reforms  which  provides  for  compulsory 
unionization  of  postal  employees. 

If  this  provision  is  enacted  by  congress  the 
protection  of  750,000  postal  workers  against 
forced  unionism  would  be  removed.  Further, 
if  this  protection  is  breached  for  postal  em- 
ployees it  could  lead  to  forced  unionization 
of  all  federal  workers,  who  are  now  shielded 
by  presidential  order  against  compulsory 
unionism. 

And  this  would  not  be  all.  In  states  such 
as  Pennsylvania  that  do  not  have  so-called 
rlght-to-work  laws  canning  forced  unionism, 
strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  unionize 
public  employees  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ment levels.  These  efforts  would  gain  tremen- 
dous news  support  from  a  union  break- 
through in  postal  legislation.  In  time,  com- 
pulsory unionism  would  be  a  way  of  life  for 
public  employees  on  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment everywhere. 

And  at  what  price?  The  public  would  be 
even  more  at  the  mercy  of  union  leaders. 
Governmental  services  could  suffer  through 
strikes.  Union  bosses  would  also  get  a  multi- 
million-dollar windfall  In  the  form  of 
dues  from  government  employees,  paid  by 
the  public  in  taxes,  that  could  be  used  to  de- 
feat candidates  for  public  offices  not  to  their 
Uklng. 

Such  power  over  public  employees,  elected 
officials,  or  legislative  and  other  public  bodies 
Is  intolerable  in  a  free  society.  Congress  must 
not  Invite  and  encourage  it  by  rubber-stamp- 
ing compulsory  unionization  for  postal 
workers. 

(From   the   Dallas   Morning   News,   May   28, 
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Right  to  Wokk  Menacxo 

Texas  Rep.  Graham  Purcell  says  hell  fight 
to  delete  the  compulsory  unionism  provision 
of  the  post  office  reorganization  bill — and  he's 
right  to  do  so.  Compulsory  unionism  is  not 
Justified  in  any  free  society — much  less  the 
government. 

The  administration  supports  the  provision 
as  perhapis  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for 
getting  the  bill  through  at  all,  but  to  do  that 
Ifl  to  abandon  the  freedom-of-cholce  policy 
that  Kennedy  and  Johnson  upheld,  and 
which  Nixon  originally  supported. 

Joining  a  ixnlon  ought  not  to  be  the  price 
of  federal  employment,  which  Is  what  the 
organization  of  the  postal  workers  will  come 
down  to.  The  provision  is  not  for  a  closed 
shop — meaning  you  have  to  Join  the  union 
first — but  for  a  union  shop,  which  means  you 
can  come  in  as  nonunion  but  must  Join  as  the 
price  for  keeping  your  Job. 

The  bill  may  Jeopardize  states  with  right - 
to- work  laws,  like  Texas. 

If  Texas  applied  its  right-to-work  law  to 
postal  employes,  unionized  workers  would  be 
likely  to  charge  "unequal  protection  of  the 
laws"  in  federal  court,  arguing  that  a  federal 
law  ought  to  apply  with  equal  force  tc  all 
postal  workers  and  that  nonunion  members 
weaken  bargaining. 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  the  courts  would 
allow  state  laws  in  effect  to  amend  a  federal 
statute.  A  defeat  of  right  to  work  on  the 
postal  worker  issue  would  harm  right  to  work 
everywhere,  most  severely  In  areas  of  fed- 
eral employment.  If  the  postal  workers  get 
union  shops,  it's  a  safe  bet  that  other  civil 
servants  will,  too. 

[From   the  New  York  Daily   News,  June  8, 
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The  Postal  Rxfoxm  Bill 

The  postal  reform  bill  will  surface  on  the 

floor  of  the  House  this  week  after  percolating 

through    the    congressional    machinery    for 


more  than  a  year.  Let's  hope  there  will  be  no 
such  lengthy  delays  In  according  its  final 
approval. 

Postmaster  General  Winton  Blount  believes 
that  the  bill  as  now  written  preserves  all  the 
essentials  sought  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion when  it  set  out  to  divorce  postal  opera- 
tions from  pKJiitics  and  shift  them  to  a  public 
corporation. 

The  Post  Office  then  would  be  run  as  a 
business — which  it  is — instead  of  serving  as 
a  plaything  for  political  hacks. 

Operating  on  the  old  basis,  mail  handling 
costs  zoomed,  efficiency  plummeted  and 
morale  among  postal  employes  sagged  to  the 
point  where  service  was  crippled  by  wildcat 
walkouts  a  few  weeks  back. 

The  system  desperately  needs  new  men, 
new  equipment  and  new  ideas  to  scour  away 
the  rust  deposited  during  years  in  indiffer- 
ence and  neglect.  The  administration's  plan, 
we  feel,  would  do  Just  that. 

One  note  of  caution,  however:  Some  labor 
bosses  want  to  use  the  postal  reform  measur* 
to  break  down  the  barriers  that  prevent 
unions  from  fastening  the  union  shop  yoke 
on  federal  employes.  They  must  be  thwarted. 

As  matters  now  stand,  government  workers 
are  free  to  Join — or  not  Join — unions  acccM-d-  . 
ing  to  their  own  desires.  That  right  of  free 
choice  must  be  preserved. 


(From  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Bulletin, 
May  29,   19701 
Postal   Reform 

As  If  repenting  for  past  misdeeds,  a  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  proposes  severing  all  ties 
between  Congress  and  the  agency  it  has 
consistently  mismanaged — the  Post  Office. 

The  Senate  Post  Office  Committee's  version 
of  pKistal  reform — an  independent  rate-set- 
ting commission — is  even  bolder  than  the 
Nixon  Administration's. 

Where  the  Administration  would  toler- 
ate a  veto  of  new  rates  within  60  days  of  an 
announcement,  the  committee  would  elimi- 
nate the  veto  altogether. 

This  leaves  the  Senate  In  conflict,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  with  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  which  set  a 
rate  veto  deadline  of  90  days  in  legislation 
reported  to  the  floor  last  month. 

After  generations  of  ruinous  political  med- 
dling In  Post  Office  affairs,  the  Senate  version 
deserves  the  most  careful  consideration. 

-The  success  of  the  Poet  Office  as  an  effi- 
cient, solvent  Institution  rises  or  falls  on  this 
single  question  of  veto  over  postal  rates. 

To  retain  the  veto,  as  the  House  proposes. 
Is  to  further  encourage  just  what  reform 
Is  supposed  to  prevent : 

Congressional  interference  in  pay  rates, 
promotions  and  the  dispensing  of  postmaster- 
ships. 

It  would  also  sacrifice  much  of  the  mo- 
mentum which  reform  achieved  at  such 
terrible  cost  last  March.  In  the  postal  strike. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  limiting  the  power 
of  Congress  to  intervene  In  what  the  Senate 
committee  calls  "extraordinary  situations" — 
an  obvious  "flouting"  or  disregard  of  the 
public  interest.  However,  Congress  would 
exert  continuing  and  quite  proper  Influence 
on  the  flve-member  agency  charged  with  the 
rate-setting. 

The  members  would  be  subject  to  Senate 
approval. 

One  other  provision,  however,  in  both  Sen- 
ate and  House  versions,  promises  confusion 
and  the  most  virulent  kind  of  politics. 

It  would  permit  postal  unions  to  negotiate 
with  the  postmaster-general  for  a  union  shop 
In  states  without  right-to-work  laws. 

Negotiation  failing,  either  side  could  put 
the  question  to  binding  arbitration. 

This  hardly  squares  with  Mr.  Nixon's  dec- 
laration less  than  a  year  ago  that  no  fed- 
eral employee  should  be  forced  to  join  a 
union  to  keep  his  job. 

Both  House  and  Senate  bills  need  careful 
revision  as  they  reach  the  floor— and  Congress 
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•tMls  Itsrtf  to  cutting  Hit  ties  which  has 
iMund  it  to  the  Post  Office  for  so  many 
dlaaatrous  years. 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  June  22. 
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"Union  Shop"  CoitiNc  »o«  GovEKNMrNT 
WoRKxas? 

A  bitter  flght  Is  shaping  up  over  the  role, 
and  power,  of  unloi«  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A  postal-reform  bill  has  raised  fears 
that  all  federal  workers  might  have  to  Join  a 
union  some  day. 

Opponents  of  the  "union  shop"  began  a 
congressional  battle  In  mid-June  to  block 
extension  of  compulsory  unionism  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Government. 

The  Immediate  question  is  whether  legis- 
lation to  reform  the  Poet  Office  should  allow 
unions  to  negotlat*  with  postal  authorltlea 
over  a  contract  clause  requiring  employes  to 
join  the  bargaining  agent  and  pay  dues  In 
order  to  retain   their  Joba. 

An  open  door?  Foes  of  the  clause  contend- 
ed that  the  door  also  is  being  opened  to  a 
"union  shop"  for  labor  organizations  in  other 
parts  of  the  Federal  Government.  An  execu- 
tive order  now  saya  that  federal  employees 
hmv*  a  right  to  join  unions  or  refrain  from 
joining. 

Supporters  of  the  postal  legislation  argued 
that  its  labor  aecUon  would  only  apply  to 
Post  Office  employes  the  union-security  rules 
In  effect  for  Industrial  workers  under  the 
Taft-HarUey  Act. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  unions  and 
employers  can  agree  to  a  "union  shop"  eon- 
tract  forcing  all  employes  to  become  union 
members  after  being  hired. 

However,  that  Act  also  provides  that  where 
a  State  has  enacted  a  law  barring  the  "union 
shop"  the  State  law  will  override  the  federal 
statute.  Nineteen  States  have  these  "right 
to  work"  laws. 

The  current  debate  over  compulsory  union- 
ism broke  out  first  in  the  House,  but  Sena- 
tors were  preparing  for  an  extended  argu- 
ment later. 

In  the  House,  the  formal  flght  began  on 
June  9  in  a  hearing  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, as  it  prepared  to  send  the  Post  Of- 
fice reform  measure  to  the  floor  for  full  de- 
bate. 

Basic  provisions  of  the  bill  were  In  line 
with  Nixon  Administration  proposals  for 
converting  the  Post  Office  Department  Into 
an  Independent  establishment  within  the 
executive  branch. 

Also  Included  In  the  measure  were  labor 
provisions  based  on  an  agreement  signed  by 
George  Meany,  AFL-CIO  president,  and 
Postmaster  General  Winton  M.  Blount.  That 
April  2  pact — with  seven  postal  unions — 
came  after  "wildcat"  strikes  of  postal  work- 
ers In  several  cities. 

It  was  agreed  then,  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee bill  would  write  It  Into  law,  that 
postal  workers  could  select  union  bargaining 
agents  through  machinery  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Also,  a  postal  union  could  bargain  with  the 
proposed  new  postal  service  on  wages,  work- 
ing conditions— and  a  "union  shop." 

Compulsory  arbitration.  Another  clause 
sets  forth  that.  If  negotiations  deadlocked, 
the  tinsettled  issues  would  be  decided  by  a 
board  of  arbitrators.  The  board's  terms  would 
be  binding  on  both  sides. 

The  measure  would  bar  strikes  by  postal 
employes,  just  as  walkouts  of  federal  em- 
ployes now  are  outlawed. 

In  attacking  the  reform  measure's  labor 
section,  opponents  contend  that  the  issue  of 
compulsory  unionism  could  end  up  before 
an  arbitration  board,  which  might  order  a 
"union  shop." 

Or,  officials  of  the  postal  service  might  agree 
to  compulsory  unionism. 

On  June  4,  Postmaster  Blount  stated  that 
It  la  "utter  nonsense"  for  opponents  to  claim 


"that  the  Administration  advocates  and  the 
p06l:al  reorganization  bill  proposes  that  there 
be  a  uninn  shop  in  the  postal  Bervlce." 

Mr.  Blount  said  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
compels  employers  to  negotiate  over  tills 
Issue,  and  this  same  rule  would  be  appUed 
to  the  service. 

But,  the  Postmaster  General  added,  there 
would  be  no  requirement  that  the  service 
agreed  to  the  "union  shop."  He  said  the 
■right  to  work"  laws  in  19  States  would  bar 
such  a  provision  for  workers  In  those  areas. 
Mr.  Blount  further  explained: 

"The  Administration  has  never  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  union  shop  for  the  Post 
Office  Department,  nor  does  It  now." 

The  reform  bill  contains  an  exception  for 
members  of  religious  groups  which  do  not 
believe  In  Joining  unions.  A  postal  worker  in 
such  a  case  would  be  allowed  to  pay  the 
U.S.  Treasurer  an  amount  equal  to  union 
dues — in  the  event  a  "union  shop"  is 
installed. 

If  compulsory  xinionlsm  does  come  to  the 
postal  service,  other  employes  not  now  In 
unions  would  be  compelled  to  Join  the  union 
holding  bargaining  rights  for  their  unit. 

One  of  the  foes  of  the  "union  shop"  pro- 
posal— Representative  David  N.  Henderaon 
(Dem.) .  of  North  Carolina — pointed  out  that 
orders  of  the  Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon 
Administrations  barred  compulsory  union- 
ism for  federal  employees. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  he  would  seek  to 
amend  the  Committee's  bill  to  continue  this 
protection  In  the  new  service. 

"Pay  due*  to  tBork."  During  arguments  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee,  Representative  B. 
F.  Sisk  (Dem.) ,  of  California,  contended  that 
the  Committee's  plan  would,  "for  the  first 
time  In  history."  create  a  postal  system  un- 
der wiiich  "a  man  must  pay  dues  to  work  for 
his  Government." 

Defending  the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the 
Post  Oflice  Cotnmittee — Tbaddeus  J.  Dulskl 
(Dem).  of  New  York — said  that  nearly  all 
postal  VTorkers  now  belong  to  the  11  unions 
in  the  Dep>artment. 

Mr.  Dulski  said  any  "union  shop"  that 
was  negotiated  would  not  ai^ly  in  the  "right 
to  work"  States.  However.  Rules  Committee 
Chairman  William  M.  Colmer  (Dem.),  of 
Mississippi,  said  the  Supreme  Court  might 
hold  that  the  federal  law  overrode  the  State 
statutes. 

On  the  same  day  the  Rules  Committee 
hearings  opened.  Labor  Secretary  George  P. 
Shultz  was  asked  for  his  opinion  on  the 
"union  shop"  proposal.  He  was  speaking  at 
the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington. 

Secretary  Shultz  declined  to  comment 
about  the  postal  legislation,  but  did  say 
that  "as  far  as  the  federal  civil  service  is 
concerned.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  mistake 
to  say  that  In  order  to  work  for  your  Govern- 
ment, you  have  to  Join  any  partlcula*'  or- 
ganization, whether  it's  a  union  or  any  other 
organization." 

Even  before  the  Senate  scheduled  its  de- 
bate on  the  postal  measure.  Senator  Paiil  J. 
Fannin  (Rep),  of  Arizona,  launched  an  all- 
out  attack  on  the  bill.  He  Indicated  that  he 
and  other  Senat<x^  plan  extended  ^jeeches 
about  the  compulsory-unionism  feature. 

Mr.  Fannin  said  that  members  of  Congress 
are  receiving  many  complaints  from  voters 
about  this  provision. 


WIRETAPPING,  FEAR  OP  VIOLA- 
TIONS OP  CIVIL  LIBERTIES,  AND 
S.  30— THE  ORGANIZED  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1969 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Porr)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  ofB- 
cial   report  covering  an  entire   year — 


1969 — of  Federal  and  State  operation 
under  the  electronic  surveillance  law,  en- 
acted as  title  ni  of  the  1968  Safe  Streets 
Act,  recently  was  published  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Oflice  of  the  UJ3.  Courts. 
The  report  should  lay  to  rest  toe  spurious 
claims,  earnestly  advanced  when  the 
electronic  surveillance  measure  was 
pending  in  the  Congress  in  1968  smd  now 
raised  against  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill,  that  court-supervised  elec- 
tronic svu-veillance  would  be  ineffective, 
would  unduly  invade  individual  privacy, 
and  would  violate  constitutional  rights. 
Indeed,  the  report  establishes  in  great  de- 
tail that  wiretaps  and  bugs  can  be  con- 
ducted under  strict  judicial  supervision 
in  such  a  faishion  to  be  extremely  pro- 
ductive of  admissible  evidence  and  yet 
have  an  Impact  on  individual  privacy. 

An  article  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest — June  1970,  page  81— 
draws  upon  that  report  and  swids  case 
histories  of  some  exemplary  surveil- 
lances, including  toe  historic  heroin  in- 
vestigations in  Washington,  D.C^  last 
summer.  In  that  investigation,  the  maga- 
zine article  and  toe  official  report  reveal, 
the  use  of  court-supervised  electronic 
surveillance  was  crucial  in  breaking  a 
large  narcotics  ring  and  securing  toe  ar- 
rests of  two  Mafia  members,  a  major 
local  heroin  wholesaler,  a  corrupt  District 
of  Columbia  policeman,  and  more  than  a 
score  of  otoer  criminals.  Only  through 
the  use  of  wiretaps  was  it  possible  to 
reach  higher  into  toe  criminal  organiza- 
tion than  toe  local  operators,  and  there- 
fore to  conduct  toe  first  major  heroin 
raid  in  years  in  toe  District.  Purtoer, 
toose  excellent  results  were  obtained  with 
a  minimum  of  invasion  of  privacy,  since 
nearly  5,600  of  toe  almost  5,900  conversa- 
tions overheard  during  toe  wiretaps  were 
incriminating.  ' 

I  insert  toe  Reader's  Digest  article  at 
this  point: 

The  Legal  Weapon  the  Mafia  Pears  Most 
(By  George  I>enisoa) 

One  June  morning  in  1969  two  men  dressed 
in  gaudy  resort  attire  stroUed  into  the  Mi- 
ami International  Airport  terminal  and  cas- 
ually slipped  Into  public  phone  booths  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowded  concourse.  As  they 
talked  for  hours  on  the  pay  phones,  an  FBI 
agent  concealed  In  a  large  packing  crate 
filmed  them,  and  other  FBI  men  recorded 
their  conversations.  While  the  agenu  lis- 
tened, the  men,  weU-known  big-time  gam- 
blers Martin  Sklaroff  and  his  father  Jesse, 
gave  out  odds  on  major-league  baseball 
games  and  a  heavyweight  fight  to  bookmak- 
ers in  ten  major  cities  across  the  country. 

A  month  earlier,  confidential  informante 
had  alerted  the  FBI  that  the  Sklaroffs  were 
operating  a  nationwide  Vjookmaklng  network. 
Agents  foUowlng  them  discov^-ed  that  they 
spent  several  hours  each  day  brazenly  con- 
ducting their  business  to  their  busy  air  ter- 
minal. An  attorney  with  the  JusUce  De- 
partment's Organized  Crime  Task  Force  in 
Miami  promptly  asked  for  and  got  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell's  approval  of  an  ap- 
pUcatlon  to  tap  the  phones  the  Sklaroffs  w  ere 
using. 

On  June  17,  UJ3.  District  Judge  W.  O. 
Mehrtens  Issued  an  order  permitting  the 
FBI  to  listen  to  the  SklarofU"  telephone 
conversations  for  a  seven-day  period  in  order 
to  prove  that  they  were  In  fact  relaying  gam- 
bling information.  Agenta  then  attached  the 
wiretaps,  overhearing  some  200  calls  during 
a  six-day  ctretob. 
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Government  lawyers  took  the 
dence — Indicating  the  existence  of 
dollar  business  Involving  thousanc  s 
makers  and  gamblers — to  U.S.  Coc 
ers  in  Miami  and  other  cities,  anj 
search    warrants.    On    July    3 
searched  the  Sklaroffs  at   the 
phones,  seizing  their  records  and 
the  same  time,  equally  effective 
conducted  In  seven  other  cities.' 

The  efficient  detective  work 
this  gambling  syndicate  was 
by  a  potent  new  law-enforcement 
wiretapping    and    bugging.    Aut' 
Congress  m  June  1968,  this  wea 
being  put  to  increasing  use  by 
local    police   officials   against    the 
organized  crime.  "We  are  finding 
tronlc  surveillance  gets  results." 
John    McClellan    (D,    Ark.),    w 
Criminal  Law  Subcommittee  su 
new  statute.  "We  simply  cannot 
ganized  crime  effectively  without 
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Widespread    fear    of    official 
times  Justified,  has  made  the  use 
( interceptions    of    telephone 
and  bugs  (bidden  microphones) 
ally  charged  issue  for  more  thaii 
Since  1928,  the  Supreme  Court 
to  determine  whether  electronic 
violates    the   Fourth    Amendmeni 
"unreasonable    searches    and 
the  early  1960s,  Court  decisions 
out    these   rules:    federal  officers 
phones,   but  could   not   us     as 
court    any    Information   so   galn^ 
other  hand,  state  and  local  Iaw-< 
officers   could):    they   were 
bugging  If  a  physical   trespass 
pecfs  property  took  place. 

A  few  states,  notably  New 
ready    adopted  court-supervised 
electronic    surveillance    and 
the  Mafia.  Says  New  York 
Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan:   "It 
to    undertake    major    inv^ 
ganized  crime.  Without  it.  my 
not  have  convicted  such  top 
underworld     as     Charles     "Luckj 
Louis     'Lepke'     Buchalter 
Lanza,    John     'Dio'    Dioguardi 
Car  bo." 

In  addition.  New  York's  experi^i 
that    wiretapping,    in   part 
expense  and  the  great  number 
requires,  was  used  in  a  limited 
situations.   For  example,  betwee^ 
1959   the  New  York   County 
ney's  office  handled  more  than 
nal  matters:   yet  wiretaps  were 
only  219  investigations.  This  Is 
including  nearly  two  million 
million    telephones — hardly    the 
nate  use  that  many  civil 
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Unfortimately,  federal  use  o 
eavesdropping  techniques  has 
been  as  circumspect,  providing  Ammunition 
for  the  opponents  of  all  electronic  svirveil 
lance.  Just  within  the  past  year  transcripts 
of  the  recorded  conversations  of  a  Ueged  Mafia 
leaders  Slmone  DeCavalcante,  Angelo  De 
Carlo  and  others  were  made  puQllc  in  fed- 
eral court.  Chilling  details  of  mob  activities 
In  New  Jersey  ranging  from  loan'  sharking  to 
murder  filled  the  nation's  new9[>apers.  The 
disclosures  served  to  educate  the  public — yet 
the  hard  fact  remains  that  tl  le  FBI  ob- 
tained these  and  other  tapes  thiDugh  illegal 
bugging  during  the  early  1960e. 

Such  comer-cutting  practices  ^ere  stopped 
by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  In  1066 
when  he  issued  an  er.ecutlve  order  barring  all 
federal  eavesdropping  except  In  patlonal  se- 


>  The  Sklmroffs  and  other  suspects  are  now 
under  Indictment  for  vlolatloq  of  federal 
gambling  laws. 


curlty  cases  In  1967  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
concerned  with  the  specter  of  government 
agents  Invading  the  privacy  of  law-abiding 
citizens,  held  that  New  York's  wiretap  law 
was  unconstitutional.  But,  In  so  doing,  It  laid 
out  guidelines  for  statutes  that  would  avoid 
unreasonable  searches  In  the  future.  A  year 
later  Congress,  carefully  adopting  the  safe- 
guards suggested  by  the  Suprem'^  Court, 
launched  a  frontal  attack  on  organized 
crime;  It  authorized  official  wiretapping  as 
part  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968. 

BATTLE    IS    JOINED 

Under  the  new  statute,  a  federal  Judge 
(or  a  local  judge  In  states  that  enact  their 
own  law  following  the  pattern  set  by  Con- 
gress) may  authorize  a  wiretap  or  bug  for  a 
strictly  limited  period  of  up  to  30  days — but 
only  when  "normal  Investigative  procedures 
have  been  tried  and  failed"  and  when  the 
probability  exists  that  evidence  of  a  se- 
rious crime  will  be  uncovered.  Although  the 
law  Is  only  two  years  old.  official  electronic 
surveillance  Is  proving  Itself  to  be  a  valuable 
law-enrorcement  weapon.  The  latest  figures 
re.  orted  to  Congress  show  that  263  arrests 
have  already  resulted  from  the  first  174  wire- 
taps under  state  statutes,  while  the  30  fed- 
eral wiretaps  and  three  bugs  have  led  to  137 
arrests. 

To  see  the  law  In  action,  consider  these 
major  current  cases: 

Detectives  assigned  to  the  Bronx  (New 
York)  County  District  Attorney's  office  had 
been  working  for  months  to  discover  who 
was  behind  an  elaborate  counterfeit-check- 
cashing  scheme  which  had  bilked  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  •118,000.  Then,  In 
August  1968.  a  new  series  of  fraudulent  ac- 
counts totaling  $318,600  ras  uncovered.  By 
duplicating  stolen  corporation  checks  and 
then  depositing  them  in  tianks  in  the  name 
of  a  fictitious  business,  a  criminal  ring  was 
preparing  to  make  a  major  haul.  One  Car- 
mine Apuzzo.  a  man  known  to  the  police, 
was  identified  as  the  individual  who  had 
opened  the  fake  accounts.  He  was  put  under 
around-the-clock  surveillance. 

Apuzzo,  In  turn,  led  detectives  to  the  other 
conspirators,  headed  by  Carmine  La  Via  and 
Warren  King,  a  pair  of  ex-convlcts.  Since 
Bronx  District  Attorney  Burton  Roberts 
lacked  sufficient  evidence  to  try  the  Identified 
members  of  the  ring,  he  sought  a  wiretap 
order  from  a  New  York  Supreme  Court  Judge 
on  November  21.  As  Roberts  explained  In  the 
application :  "In  order  to  apprehend  the  mas- 
terminds of  this  operation  and  those  per- 
sons peripherally  dealing  with  the  subjects 
of  this  investigation,  eavesdropping  is  an 
Indispensable  tool." 

The  Judge  approved  the  request  for  a  20- 
day  period,  and  detectives  tapped  the  tele- 
phones at  King's  house  and  La  Vla's  apart- 
ment. Two-man  teams  listened  to  each  phone 
conversation  while  others  covered  all  move- 
ments of  the  suspects.  Finally  the  break 
came  On  December  11.  1968,  King  was  over- 
heard arranging  to  pick  up  a  packet  of  stolen 
securities. 

With  this  solid  evidence  In  hand,  a  judge 
Issued  a  search  warrant,  and  a  battery  of 
Bronx  detectives  followed  and  arrested  La  Via 
and  King,  who  held  stolen  credit  cards  and 
»75.000  in  stolen  stocks  and  bonds.  Paced 
with  this,  the  two  men  also  confessed  to  the 
bank  frauds.  King,  La  Via.  Apuzzo  and  four 
lesser  accomplices  pleaded  guilty  and  were 
convicted. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  undercover  agents  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  aided  by 
Informants,  began  making  "buys "  of  heroin 
as  part  of  a  systematic  drive  to  locate  large- 
scale  wholesalers  of  Illegal  dope.  One  Inform- 
ant bought  large  quantities  of  high-quality 
heroin  from  one  Lawrence  "Slippery"  Jack- 
son on  eight  different  occasions  during  the 
summer  of  1969. 

To  find  the  wholesaler  supplying  him  with 


narcotics,  an  order  to  tap  several  phones 
used  by  Jackson  was  obtained  from  Federal 
Jvidge  William  B.  Jones  on  July  9.  Within 
days,  agents  listening  In  a  nearby  apartment 
building  overhead  Jackson  saying  that  he 
had  paid  $130,000  to  the  "Italians."  Using  a 
dial  recorder,  agents  traced  the  calls  of  one 
of  Jackson's  accomplices  to  a  New  York 
restaurant  where  Carmine  Faladlno,  identi- 
fied as  a  member  of  the  Mafia  in  1963  Sen- 
ate hearings,  made  his  headquarters.  Soon 
afterward.  Paladino  was  spotted  meeting  with 
Jackson  outside  a  downtown  Washington 
hotel. 

In  early  August,  Washington  Metropolitan 
Police  officer  Carl  W.  Brooks,  already  sus- 
pected of  being  part  of  the  ring,  phoned  to 
warn  Jackson  that  the  "Feds"  were  after 
him.  Then  Paladino  called  from  New  York 
to  tell  Jackson  that  he  was  coming  to  Wash- 
ington again  on  August  18  and  bringing  bis 
"niece"  (a  code  word  for  cocaine).  U.S.  At- 
torney Thomas  Flannery  drew  up  arrest  war- 
rants, and  Paladino  and  Jackson  were  seized 
as  they  met  at  a  shopping  center.  Another 
suspect,  Mafia  member  Enrico  TantlUo.  was 
captured  In  a  Washington  apartment,  where 
agents  found  half  a  kilogram  of  cocaine. 

In  all.  seven  members  of  this  ring  were 
Indicted  In  December  and  now  await  trial  for 
violating  federal  narcotics  laws.  This  dra- 
matic action  moved  Senator  McClellan  to 
speak  out:  "When  one  series  of  wiretaps  can 
bring  to  book  two  members  of  La  Cos* 
Nostra,  a  major  wholesaler,  a  crooked  police- 
man and  an  assorted  group  of  other  crim- 
inals, never  again  should  anyone  doubt  that 
wiretapping  Is  necessary  to  break  the  back 
of  organized  crime's  exploitation  of  our 
people." 

Reinforcements  Required.  These  opening 
shots  in  the  war  on  organized  crime  show 
that  electronic  siuvelUance,  with  proper 
safeguards,  can  be  effectively  used  by  our 
police.  So  far,  however,  only  13  states  have 
adopted  the  necessary  wiretap-authorization 
laws."  A  combination  of  apathy,  concern  over 
Invasion  of  privacy  and  outright  Mafia  In- 
fluence has  held  up  progress  elsewhere.  In 
Illinois,  for  example,  federal  authorities  have 
amassed  evidence  showing  that  the  Chicago 
Cosa  Nostra  threw  money  and  manpower 
into  a  major  lobbying  and  bribery  effort  to 
block  wlretrap  legislation  In  1965.  niinols  is 
still  without  such  a  law. 

Clearly,  more  must  be  done,  now: 
The  37  legUlatures  that  have  not  yet  en- 
acted court-supervised  electronic-surveil- 
lance programs  following  the  constitutional 
guidelines  set  out  in  the  federal  law  must 
move  promptly  to  do  so.  States  such  as  Illi- 
nois, California,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
which  were  among  those  listed  as  centers  of 
mob  activity  by  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission, have  a  particularly  urgent  need  for 
such  laws.  Nevertheless,  In  only  4  of  the 
37 — California.  Michigan.  Ohio.  Louisiana — 
Is  there  a  good  possibility  that  a  wiretap  law 
will  be  passed  this  year.  You  can  help  by 
writing  your  legislators,  urging  their  support 
for  this  vital  legislation. 

Federal  use  of  wiretaps  and  bugs  against 
organized  crime  should  be  vastly  Increased. 
President  Johnson  flatly  refused  to  Imple- 
ment the  1968  law,  and  even  now,  because 
of  a  lack  of  trained  manpower,  the  Nixon 
Administration  Is  severely  Umlting  its  use. 
A  Justice  Department  source  reveals  that 
fewer  than  20  investigations  involving  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  on  organized  criminals 
have  been  authorized. 

More  are  needed.  "Conventional  law-en- 
forcement tools  are  not  enough,  by  them- 
selves, to  turn  the  tide  against  the  en- 
trenched   forces   of    organized    crime,"    says 


-  Arizona,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Nebraska.  New 
Jersey.  New  York.  Rhode  Island.  South  Da- 
kota, Wisconsin. 
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G.  Robert  Blakey.  a  former  Notre  Dame  law 
professor  currently  serving  as  chief  counsel 
to  the  Senate  Criminal  Law  Subcommittee. 
"If  we  can't  use  bugs  and  wiretaps  to  get  the 
Mafia,  then  we  can't  get  them  at  all." 


FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  H.R. 
13971,  to  enable  the  States  of  Indiana 
and  Kentucky  to  proceed  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  Inter- 
state Park.  This  biU  will  preserve  a  scien- 
tific, historical  and  recreational  wonder- 
land on  a  series  of  islands  in  the  Ohio 
River  and  along  the  shores  of  Clarks- 
ville-New  Albany-Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  and 
Louisville,  Ky. 

On  September  24,  1969,  our  colleagues 
Bill  Cowger  and  Gene  Snyder,  repre- 
senting districts  bordering  the  Ohio,  and 
Roger  Zion,  representing  the  southwest- 
em  Indiana  district  bordering  the  Ohio, 
Joined  me  in  introducing  H.R.  13971.  On 
October  22,  1969,  our  Senate  colleagues 
John  Sherman  Cooper  and  Marlow 
Cook  from  Kentucky  and  Vance  Hartke 
of  Indiana  joined  Birch  Bayh  in  intro- 
ducing an  identical  bill.  S.  3060.  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  informs  me 
ratification  of  this  interstate  compact 
will  promote  the  administration's  pro- 
gram emphasizing  the  development  of 
State  and  interstate  parks. 

The  Federal  Government  will  incur  no 
cost  by  ratifying  this  interstate  park 
compact. 

This  bill  will  enable  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky to  develop  as  a  park  an  area  that 
has  invaluable  resources,  among  them 
these: 

CEOLOOICAI. 

As  a  geological  area,  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  has  received  the  top  priority  rating 
given  for  preservation  purposes.  The  fos- 
sil corals  at  the  falls  form  the  world's 
largest  such  display  exposed  for  observa- 
tion purposes.  Though  no  collecting  is  al- 
lowed in  this  top  priority  preservation 
area,  the  fossil  corals  are  presently  in- 
adequately guarded  being  at  the  mercy 
of  anyone  with  a  hammer  and  a  wish  to 
take  home  a  few  souvenirs.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  fossils  from  the  falls  are  de- 
posited in  museums,  universities,  and 
private  collections  throughout  the  world. 
Approximately  900  nominal  species  of 
fossil  corals  have  been  based  on  speci- 
mens from  the  falls  area. 

ORNITHOI.OGICAL 

The  migratory  birds  that  pause  and 
nest  on  the  islands  at  the  fa' Is  are  an 
unmatched  display  of  birdlife  so  far  in- 
land. Yet  within  the  past  6  years  poach- 
ers with  guns  have  killed  many  of  the 
birds  and  have  driven  off  others.  James 
Audubon  made  more  than  200  sketches 
of  birds  in  the  falls  area.  In  recent  years, 
75  species  of  birds  have  been  recorded 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL 

The  archeological  sites  at  the  falls  are 
among  the  best  in  the  entire  country. 


They  cover  4,000  years  during  which  set- 
tlements were  made,  captured,  and  re- 
built. Yet  the  scooping  up  of  highway 
fill  material  from  borrow  pits  there  and 
the  dumping  of  trash  proceeds  inces- 
santly. 

HISTORICAL 

It  was  at  the  falls,  on  Com  Island,  that 
George  Rogers  Clark  arrived  in  1778  and 
trained  his  fewer  than  200  ill-equipped 
troops  for  his  heroic  conquest  of  the  vast 
Northwest.  The  families  his  men  left  be- 
hind founded  Louisville,  and  Clark  him- 
self founded  Clarksville  across  the  river 
by  1784  as  the  first  American  settlement 
in  the  new  territory.  Clark  moved  there 
later,  to  a  point  of  land  overlooking  the 
falls  he  loved  so  well. 

Just  below  Sand  Island  was  a  crossing 
of  the  ancient  buffalo  trace,  used  by  vast 
herds  of  bison  and,  earlier,  by  mastodons 
on  their  way  to  the  salt  licks  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  pioneer  route  famous  as  the 
Wilderness  Road  followed  in  general  the 
old  buffalo  trace  from  Cimiberlsuid  Gap 
in  southeastern  Kentucky  to  its  end  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  River  also  supplied  abundant 
muscles  at  the  falls  so  that  Indians  of 
the  archaic  cultural  stage  settled  there 
about  4,000  years  ago.  Later,  the  wood- 
land Indians  lived  in  the  area.  The  Mis- 
sissippian  culture  arose  with  the  advent 
of  pottery  and  agriculture  and  continued 
in  the  vicinity  until  the  white  man  ar- 
rived. 

RECREATIONAL 

The  Falls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate  Park 
would  include  an  estimated  1,009  acres 
of  land  and  water,  the  largest  recrea- 
tional open  space  left  in  the  heart  of  the 
Louisville  metropolitan  area.  Picnic, 
boating,  swimming,  and  fishing  facilities 
will  be  developed  by  the  PaUs  Area  Pres- 
ervation Committee  and  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  Interstate  Park  Commission. 
Camping,  hiking,  and  wading  possibili- 
ties abound.  On  the  Indiana  side  of  the 
falls  area  a  museum  and  amphitheater 
are  expected  to  be  constructed.  An  out- 
door drama  covering  the  life  of  George 
Rogers  Clark,  whose  life  was  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  could 
utilize  the  amphitheater. 

The  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  foresaw 
the  scenic  possibilities  of  the  falls  area, 
and  provided  a  base  for  a  two-lane  drive 
on  one  section  of  levee  extending  nearly 
IVa  miles.  Hopefully,  the  two-lane  drive 
will  be  constructed  as  part  of  the  overall 
park  program. 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Munich,  Jeffersonville 
dentist,  and  graduate  geologist,  has  been 
working  for  at  least  half  a  dozen  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Falls  Area  Preserva- 
tion Committee  exploring  all  possibilities 
for  preserving  the  falls  area  and  pro- 
tecting its  many  assets.  Due  to  his  ef- 
forts, as  well  as  the  efforts  of  many 
other  interested  citizens  living  in  In- 
diana and  Kentucky,  the  two  legislatures 
have  created  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio  Inter- 
state Park  Commission  to  develop  and 
operate  the  park. 

Under  our  Constitution  we  must  grant 
our  consent  to  the  agreement  of  Indiana 
and  Kentucky  before  commissioners  can 
be  appointed,  funds  appropriated,  and 
development  of  the  park  begun.  If  we 
delay  in  granting  our  consent  until  the 


92d  Congress,  the  1971  Indiana  Legisla- 
ture may  well  put  over  appropriation  of 
funds  to  develop  the  park  until  it  again 
convenes  in  1973.  In  this  day  of  environ- 
mental emphasis,  development  of  the 
last  remaining  recreational  area  in  the 
heart  of  the  Louisville  metropolitan  area 
cannot  wait  until  1973. 

I  have  long  believed  southeastern  In- 
diana has  a  great  recreational  potential 
that  must  be  developed.  The  Congress 
can  assist  in  that  development  by  grant- 
ing its  consent  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
Interstate  Park  compact. 


CUBA!   PANAMA!   WHY  OMIT  FROM 
THE  NIXON  DOCTRINE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  ,  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  long 
continued  studies  of  Latin  America  and 
U.S.  policies  relating  thereto.  I  read  the 
February  18  declaration  by  President 
Nixon  on  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the 
1970's"  with  more  than  perfimctory  in- 
terest, and  noted  its  failure  to  mention 
the  two  gravest  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
cas— Cuba  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  previous  addresses  by  me.  In  and 
out  of  the  Congress,  I  have  dealt  at  con- 
siderable length  with  these  two  subjects 
and  expressed  some  very  definite  views, 
as  will  be  shown  by  examining  my  volume 
of  addresses  on  isthmian  canal  policy 
questions — House  Document  No.  474, 
89th  Congress — and  other  addresses  sub- 
sequently made.  In  them.  I  have  described 
the  Caribbean  as  our  "fourth  front"  in 
the  current  struggle  over  world  power. 
Cuba  as  a  Soviet  beachhead  dominating 
the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the  canal  and 
serving  as  an  operating  base  for  the  sub- 
versive infiltration  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries,  and  the  Panama  Canal 
as  the  "key  target"  for  Soviet  conquest 
of  the  Caribbean.  Moreover,  Cuba  is  now 
the  principal  source  for  the  "export  of 
terror"  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  such  hostile  activities,  it  should 
be  stated  that  all  the  terrorism  and 
bombing  recently  prevalent  in  our  coun- 
try have  a  common  origin  in  the  often 
stated  long-range  Soviet  poUcy  for  the 
eventual  destruction  of  the  United  States 
as  the  only  effective  obstacle  to  Commu- 
nist world  domination.  As  we  may  ex- 
pect these  nefarious  practices  to  increase 
in  volume  and  gravity,  they  must  be  dealt 
with  adequately  and  summarily. 

President  Nixon's  action  in  retaining 
in  the  Department  of  State  as  his  ad- 
visers on  Latin  American  affairs  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  suicidal 
policies  of  preceding  administrations, 
has  caused  much  wonder  and  concern 
on  the  part  of  an  ever-growing  body  of 
American  citizens.  The  question  now 
being  askcfl  in  various  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion is:  "Why  has  he  not  cleaned  out 
the  State  Department  as  he  promised 
to  do  in  his  campaign?"  As  to  this  task, 
there  are  qualified  ofiBcials  in  our  Gov- 
ernment who  could  identify  the  individ- 
uals concerned  with  irrefutable  and  ob- 
jective documentation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
mass  news  media  of  the  United  States, 
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In  the  reporting  and  evaluat  ;on  of  the 
problem  to  the  south  of  us.  lias  utterly 
failed,  and  by  this  failure  has  rendered 
a  gross  disservice  to  the  security  of  our 
country  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Fortunately,  the  Nation  loes  have 
some  astute,  courageous  and  well-in- 
formed editors  and  publicist;  with  the 
combination  of  ability  and  vision  to  see 
what  is  transpiring  and  to  giv  e  adequate 
expression  of  their  views.  Two  recent 
examples  of  such  writings  arc  an  article 
by  Harold  Lord  Varney.  presi(  lent  of  the 
Committee  on  Pan  Americar  Policy  of 
New  York,  and  an  editorial  in  the  March 
28,  1970,  issue  of  tlie  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  the  article,  which  was  Issued  as  a 
pamphlet  for  special  distribution  among 
leaders  of  the  Nation,  Mr.  Varney 
stresses  the  omission  of  Cuba  and  Pan- 
ama in  the  Nixon  doctrln€,  portrays 
Castro  as  the  Soviet's  "stind-in"  in 
Cuba,  and  shows  how  little  Pmama  has 
himiiliated  the  United  SUtes.  In  the  edi- 
torial, its  author  stresses  th<  way  that 
Cuba  is  being  used  as  a  train  ng  ground 
for  the  export  of  guerrilla  warfare  revo- 
lutionaries to  all  parts  of  tie  Western 
Hemisphere,  including  the  Un  ted  States. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  confusior  and  strife 
in  the  world  today  is  the  resi  It  of  Com- 
munist strategy  and  tactics.  A«  e  certainly 
cannot  afford  to  let  its  fores  strike  at 
Panama,  which  country's  history  shows 
it  to  be  a  land  of  endemic  blo<  >dy  revolu- 
tion and  chronic  political  inst  ability. 

These  two  coimtries  haye  pursued 
tlirough  the  Eisenhower,  Kefmedy,  and 
Johnson  administrations,  anid  are  now 
puisuing  with  the  Nixon  administration, 
policies  that  have  been  sening  Soviet 
power  in  the  Western  Hemuphere  and 
that  have  been,  and  still  are,  absolutely 
destructive  of  the  best  intei-e>ts  and  in- 
dependence of  both  of  these  Caribbean 
countries. 

The  Nixon  administratior ,  like  the 
others  just  mentioned,  has  altogether  Ig- 
nored the  most  dangerous  que  stions  that 
have  thus  arisen  and  with  e(^al  failure 
has  sought  to  sweep  these  cifucial  mat- 
ters 'under  the  rug."  The  perils  involved 
are  entirely  too  great  for  su(h  conceal- 
ment. President  Nixon,  no  lejs  than  hia 
near  predecessors,  is  failing  In  forth- 
rightness  and  coiu^age  in  adeqt  ately  deal- 
ing with  these  problems  of  the  most  di£B- 
cult  and  vital  character : 

For  what  sbaU  It  profit  *  maii.  If  be  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  ov  n  soul?  (St. 
Mark  8:36). 

This  profound  Biblical  t<xt  applies 
with  compulsive  force  in  the  present  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  both  Cuba  and 
Panama.  What  does  it  profit  to  liberate 
nations  in  the  Par  East  and  y;t,  by  inac- 
tion, to  permit  Soviet  takeove  rs  in  Cuba 
and  Panama?  The  policies  now  obtain- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  s .  continued 
unrealistic  and  timid  State  I>epartment 
will,  if  allowed  to  continue,  di  ive  us  lock, 
stock  and  barrel,  from  the  Ist^imus,  with 
the  loss  of  the  Pansima  CanaLand  its  in- 
dispensable protective  frame  off  the  Canal 
Zone  into  the  ravening  maw$  of  Soviet 
power.  Here  I  would  stress  again  what  I 
have  stated  many  times  pre\iously,  that 
the  only  guarantee  for  the  Ini  lependence 
of  Panama  Is  the  presence  of  the  United 


States  in  its  control  of  the  zone  terri- 
tory and  canal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  this  vital 
angle  of  the  Istiimlan  problem,  I  would 
urge  prompt  action  on  the  pending  Canal 
Zone  sovereignty  resolutions,  which, 
starting  on  October  27, 1969,  the  birthday 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  have  been  spon- 
sored by  more  than  100  Members  of  the 
House  and  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  and  perti- 
nence of  the  indicated  article  and  edi- 
torial, I  quote  both  as  parts  of  my  re- 
marks and  commend  them  for  reading  by 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  and  others 
concerned  with  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  Hemisphere,  es- 
pecially those  engaged  in  the  formulation 
or  implementation  of  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can policies. 

The  article  follows: 
Cuba,   Panama — Wht   Arb   Thet   Lot   Ottt 
or  THB  NtxoN  Doctrine? 

(By  Harold  Lord  Varney) 

Statesmen  of  the  over-cautious  school 
have  long  depended  upon  a  sort  of  ostrich 
policy  to  purchase  time.  Such  statesmen, 
faced  by  a  situation  of  unusual  risk  or  diffi- 
culty, simply  pretend  that  the  situation 
doesn't  exist.  Sometimes  this  ploy  works,  but 
not  often. 

Richard  M.  Nixon  has  now  been  President 
for  a  relatively  short  time,  but  already  he  Is 
giving  indications  that  he  intends  to  try  the 
ostrich  act.  He  is  embarking  upon  an  elabo- 
rate Latin  American  program  which  pre- 
tends that  a  Cuba  and  a  Panama  crisis  do 
not  exist. 

On  Feb.  18th.  President  Nixon  proudly  un- 
wrapped a  40.000-word  declaration  entitled, 
"U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970b".  Already, 
it  is  being  hailed  as  the  "Nixon  Doctrine". 
It  contains  a  lengthy  section  on  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  But  perused,  even  with  Mr. 
Bucliley's  "Jeweler's  eye",  the  reader  will  find 
not  a  single  mention  of  the  nightmarish  and 
overhanging  threat  of  either  Cuba  or 
Panama. 

Even  to  the  most  unsophisticated,  an  at- 
tempt to  reconstruct  U.S.  hemlspherelc  pol- 
icy, which  overlooks  Cuba  and  Panama, 
would  seem  as  futile  as  Henry  L.  Mencken's 
classic  example  of  the  man  who  rakes  leaves 
in  a  hurricane. 

In  Mr.  Nixon's  case,  the  omission  is  partic- 
ularly heart-breaking  because  millions  of 
AmerlcanB  voted  for  him  In  1968  in  the  con- 
fident beUef  that  he  would  move  sjjeedUy  to 
clean  up  these  two  poisonous  situations.  Hla 
past  utterances  had  led  them  to  this  be- 
Uef. Obviously,  they  were  nUstaken. 

Why   are   Cuba   and   Panama   Important? 

History  wUl  record  that  our  failure  In 
these  two  nations  was  the  greatest  Latin 
American  disaster  of  the  8- year  Kennedy- 
Johnson  era.  Each  represented  profoiind  hu- 
miliations to  the  American  people  that  no 
self-respecting  American  could  find  toler- 
able. They  were  threats  to  American  safety. 
The  Johnson  administration  passed  them  on 
to  Mr.  Nixon — unsolved  and  unexpunged.  A 
peculiar  obligation  binds  Mr.  Nixon  to  clean 
up  the  Cuba  pigsty,  because  he  was  elected 
in  1968  on  a  Republican  platform  which 
pledged  the  party  to  policies  based  upon  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

But  his  silence  speaks  louder  than  words. 

It  would  be  easy,  although  profitless,  to 
excuse  Mr.  Nixon  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
been  badly  briefed.  It  Is  a  notorious  fact  that 
the  President  has  turned  over  much  of  his 
foreign  poUcy  planning  to  a  tblnk-tank 
headed  by  Professor  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  Mr. 
Kissinger,  a  former  functionary  of  the  Coun- 
cil  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ghost-writer 


for  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Is  a  strange  bird  to 
be  hatched  In  a  Republican  administration. 
But  there  he  Is — Mr.  Nixon's  McGeorge 
Bundy. 

Professor  Kissinger,  and  not  President 
Nixon  wrote  the  declaration.  It  isn't  the 
style  of  the  Nixon  who  unmasked  Alger  Hiss. 
The  whole  labored  document  reeks  of  the 
stench  of  academic  midnight  oil,  burned  by 
Professor  Kissinger's  bright  young  men.  It 
Is  a  confusing  grabbag  of  all  the  pedantic 
ideas  on  foreign  policy,  now  floating  around 
In  the  books  and  theses  of  the  prevailingly 
popular  Ph.Ds. 

When  the  President  greeted  the  several 
hundred  press  correspondents  who  gathered 
In  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House  for  a 
briefing  on  the  declaration,  he  unintention- 
ally revealed  its  source  by  his  throw-away 
line. 

"/  do  say  that  I  commend  the  report  to 
your  reading",  he  said.  "It  is  worth  reading. 
I  have  read  it  myself." 

But  now  that  he  has  released  this  Nixon- 
Kissinger  Doctrine,  he  is  stuck  with  It.  Unless 
be  speedUy  supplements  It  with  a  positive 
declaration  of  US.  policy  In  both  Cuba  and 
Panama,  It  must  be  assumed  that  he  Intends 
simply  to  prolong  the  toothless  Johnson- 
Kennedy  line.  We  will  continue  to  temporize. 

Had  President  Nixon  perpetrated  this  sur- 
prising oversight  at  any  other  time,  the 
effects,  while  serious,  might  not  have  been 
dangerous.  Today,  this  evidence  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
IndllTerence,  and  procrastination  will  be  an 
open  Invitation  for  all  of  American's  Ill- 
wishers  In  the  hemisphere.  The  statement 
could  not  have  been  worse  timed. 

For  while  we  dallied,  the  antl-grlngolsts  In 
the  hemisphere  have  been  unceasingly  active. 
At  the  very  moment  that  Mr.  Nixon  released 
his  declaration.  Chile's  Foreign  Minister 
Qabrtel  Valdes  was  circulating  among  all  the 
Latin  American  nations  the  proposal  that 
they  should  give  diplomatic  recognition  to 
Castro's  regime  In  Cuba.  The  Government- 
owned  LA  NACION,  in  Santiago,  was  urging 
that  Chile  take  the  lead-off  steps  to  such 
recognition.  Of  course,  such  a  move,  on  the 
part  of  South  Anaerlcan  nations  would  be  a 
direct  repudiation  of  the  "quarantine"  policy 
against  Castro  which  the  U.S.  persuaded  the 
O.A.S.  to  adopt  In  1964.  It  would  be  the 
shaking  off  of  U.S.  leadership  In  the  hemis- 
phere (which  Is  obligatory  to  us  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine) . 

The  Chilean  move  was  not  a  unilateral  one. 
It  was  preceded  by  an  attempted  reinstate- 
ment of  Castro's  Cuba  as  a  member  of  the 
O.A.S.  as  the  recent  Caracas  meeting  of  the 
Inter-American  £U;onomlc  and  Social  Council. 
Cuba  was  expeUed  from  the  O.A.S.  Ln  1962. 
This  action  would  delotise  him. 

The  sponsor  of  the  Caracas  gambit  was 
President  Eric  Williams  of  Trinidad-Tobago, 
a  life-long  Socialist  and  crttlc  of  the  U.S.  It 
was  supported,  not  only  by  Chile,  but  also  by 
Venezuela.  Before  Mr.  Nixon's  eyes,  the  struc- 
ture of  UJ3.  leadership  against  Communism 
is  visibly  crumbling  In  Latin  America.  His 
evasive  position  on  Cuba  and  Panama  In  bis 
current  declaration  Is  encouraging  the 
debacle. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  backgrounds  of 
the  present  Cuba  and  Panama  crises. 

CASTRO Rt78SlA'8    STAND-IN 

Few  Americans  fully  realize  that  there 
would  not  be  a  Castro  problem  In  Cuba  today 
were  It  not  for  the  splnelesaness  of  the  policy- 
makers In  Washington.  That  Castro  stirvlves 
In  Cuba,  after  11  years  of  Cuba  agony.  Is  a 
shame  which  wiU  haunt  America  for  all  the 
years  to  come. 

What  we  have  refused  to  face,  all  along.  Is 
the  unpleasant  fact  that  the  Cuba  problem 
Is  a  problem,  not  primarily  of  Castro,  but  of 
Soviet  Rtissla. 

Castro  himself  la  a  pigmy.  That  be  has 
endured  for  11  years,  despite  the  detestation 
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of  all  except  the  lumpen  proletariat  of  Cuba, 
is  solely  by  grace  of  Russia.  He  has  been  the 
linchpin  of  Russia's  Western  Hemisphere 
strategy  for  the  eventual  Communlzatlon  of 
the  United  States. 

Like  North  Vietnam,  In  Asia,  Castro's  Cuba 
Is  the  obedient  pawn  In  the  grand  scheme  of 
Moscow  to  encircle  and  enfeeble  the  United 
States.  While  Castro  rules  in  Havanna,  Russia 
commands  a  staging  point  in  this  hemisphere 
for  her  eventual  struggle  with  the  U.S.  for 
world  mastery.  Because  this  is  so  Important 
to  the  Russian  world  plan.  Russia  has  been 
willing  to  pour  out  (2  billion  during  the  last 
few  years  to  prop  up  the  rickety  Castro 
establishment. 

Only  a  catatonic  leadership  in  Washing- 
ton could  Ignore  the  brazen  effrontery  of 
Russia's  presence  In  Cuba.  Not  even  the  ap- 
pearance last  year,  for  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory, of  a  Russian  fleet  In  Western  Hemi- 
sphere waters,  broke  through  the  smug  com- 
placency of  Washington.  The  flotilla,  com- 
prising eight  ships — a  guided  missile  cruiser, 
two  guided  missile  destroyers,  submarines, 
submarine  tenders  and  oilers — was  an  open 
demonstration  that  Soviet  Russia  now  re- 
gards Itself  as  a  Western  Hemisphere  power. 
It  nullifies  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  size  of  the  Russian  military  and  naval 
establishment  in  Cuba  Is  still  largely  a  closed 
book  to  our  Washington  leaders,  reminiscent 
of  the  Kennedy  scorn  of  Senator  Keatings 
revelation  of  the  IBM  bases  in  Cuba,  in  the 
early  months  of  1962.  The  testimony  of  antl- 
Castro  Cuban  refugees  who  have  reached  the 
U.S.  since  the  1962  confrontation,  strength- 
ens the  suspicion  that,  thanks  to  Kennedy's 
surrender  on  the  on-site  Inspection  demand, 
the  missiles  were  never  removed.  One  refugee, 
the  Cuban  architect  Lorenzo  Medrano  who, 
before  his  escape,  had  charge  of  the  camou- 
flaging of  missile  sites  under  Castro,  has 
given  convincing  evidence  that  the  missile 
equipment  was  housed  underground,  Instead 
of  being  loaded  onto  Russian  freighters  for 
removal.  Medrano,  who  was  stationed  at  the 
San  Julian  missile  base,  had  the  task  of 
laying  out  an  elaborate  disguise  of  landscape 
camouflage  to  conceal  the  continued  bases 
from  U.S.  aerial  detection. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  depend  upon  the 
testimony  of  refugees  to  know  that  Russia 
stlU  has  missiles  In  Cuba.  Pentagon  Intelli- 
gence discovered  a  year  ago  that  three  Sovlet- 
bullt  SAM  ground-to-air  missile  launchers 
had  been  Installed  In  Punta  Gorda,  in  north- 
eastern Cuba,  and  three  more  sites  were  un- 
der construction. 

But  even  more  dangerously.  Russian  sub- 
marines now  roam  at  will  over  offshore  U.S. 
Atlantic  points,  working  with  electronically 
equipped  Cuban  and  Russian  fishing  trawl- 
ers. Their  home  base  is  Marlei,  ten  miles  from 
Havana,  with  its  submarine  pens.  U.S.  Navy 
heads  are  closely  watching  the  new  Russian 
T-Class  submarines,  each  of  which  carries  16 
missiles.  When  and  if  some  of  these  subs  are 
transferred  to  Cuban  waters,  they  need  not 
even  use  Cuban  bases,  but  will  be  serviced 
at  sea  by  Cuban-based  tenders  The  Y-Class 
submarine,  like  our  Polaris,  can  be  placed 
within  firing  range  of  any  Atlantic  American 
city. 

The  fearful  souls  in  Washington,  and  In 
the  "peace"  organizations,  who  tremble  over 
the  possibility  of  offending  Russia,  are  the 
pathetic  sleep-walkers  of  today.  Russia  Is  al- 
ready here.  Installed  In  bristling  presence  In 
Castro's  Cuba.  It  wrlll  remain  here,  Monroe 
Doctrine  or  not,  as  long  as  we  continue  co- 
existence with  Castro. 

WhUe  Russia  treats  this  island  as  its 
stskging  area  for  the  eventual  crisis  with  the 
U.S.,  Castro  is  busy  at  work  with  his  Mos- 
cow-given assignment  to  erode  Latin  Amer- 
ica through  his  Havana-based  Latin  America 
Solidarity  Organization.  While  the  new 
"Nixon  Doctrine"  contemplates  the  continu< 


ance  of  peaceful  progress  In  the  Americas, 
Castro's  LASO  trains  and  subsidizes  fanati- 
cal-minded youths  in  each  country  to  wreck 
it.  The  LASO  Is  a  brutally  effective  device 
to  keep  the  pro-American  populations  In 
Latin  America  continuously  off-balance. 

But  Castro's  ace-card  in  his  psychological 
offensive  against  the  US.  is  the  fathomless 
gullibility  of  the  American  "Liberal"  him- 
self. Castro's  ability  to  recruit  hundreds  of 
American  students  to  visit  Cuba  this  year, 
and  to  provide  unpaid  labor  for  his  sugar 
harvesting,  reveals  once  more  the  existence 
of  a  sizable  pro-Castro  youth  fifth  column  In 
the  V£.  His  attempt  to  turn  the  3,000,000 
Puerto  Rlcans  against  the  U.S.  through  his 
sponsorship  of  the  Puerto  Rican  independ- 
ence movement,  is  a  blow  at  another  vul- 
nerable American  point.  As  a  result  of  the 
clever  identification  of  Castroism  with  the 
U.S.  black  and  youth  causes,  It  Is  probable 
that  the  whole  McCarthy  wing  of  the  non- 
Communist  Left  would  snap  into  line  to 
back  any  serious  move  to  end  the  present 
porous  Cuba  "quarantine".  A  recent  polUng 
of  the  150,000  readers  of  the  New  Repub- 
lic, a  moderate  "Liberal"  magazine,  showed 
that  86.3 -Ti  favored  the  reestablishment  of 
U.S.  diplomatic  relations  with  Castro.  A 
more  disquieting  sign  was  the  recent  action 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  at  Can- 
terbury, which  voted  a  resolution,  with  only 
two  "Noes",  calling  for  the  restoration  of 
U.S.  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba.  In  such 
disunity  of  the  American  people  on  the 
Cuba  issue.  Castro  confidently  hopes  to  avert 
a  positive  Washington  stand. 

All  this  public  Irresolution  and  confusion 
on  Castro  could  be  transformed  Into  vigi- 
lance if  President  Nixon  would  speak  out 
unmistakably  on  Cuba.  He  has  not  done  so 
In  his  "Nixon  Doctrine". 

PANAMA THE   MIDOET  THAT  HAS   HUMBLED 

WASHINGTON 

America's  Panama  problem  Is  simpler 
than  Cuba,  but  Its  urgency  Is  perhaps 
greater. 

This  tiny  fly-speck  on  the  Latin  American 
map  has  actually  defied  and  humiliated  the 
United  States,  and  has  gotten  away  with  It. 
The  crisis  in  Panama  has  arisen  because 
three  successive  predecessors  of  President 
Nixon  have  been  too  Irresolute  to  say  "No" 
to  the  ragtag  Panama  City  mob.  Because  we 
have  quibbled  and  temporized,  the  Panama 
jlngolsts  have  actually  proposed  to  strip  us 
of  American-owned  territory — the  Canal 
Zone.  We  are  in  hot  water  now  because 
President  Johnson,  In  a  weak  moment, 
agreed  to  sign  a  new  treaty  with  Panama 
which   surrendered    the   Canal   Zone. 

The  situation  Is  not  of  Mr.  Nixon's  mak- 
ing. Indeed,  while  still  in  private  life,  the 
new  President  declared,  on  Jan.  16,  1964, 
that  the  U.S.  should  not  "retreat  one  inch  " 
m  Its  refusal  to  surrender  the  Zone.  But  he 
Is  surrounded  by  Republican  advisers,  nota- 
bly Robert  B.  Anderson  and  John  N.  Irwin, 
who  helped  President  Johnson  draft  the 
Infamous  new  Panama  treaties  which  are 
still  pending. 

Two  recent  steps  which  his  administration 
has  taken  indicate  alarmingly  that  Mr.  Nixon 
is  not  thinking  in  terms  of  a  clean-up  of  the 
Panama  mess. 

First,  he  appointed,  as  the  new  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Panama.  Robert  M.  Sayre.  Sayre, 
so  far  from  being  the  strong  man  that  Is 
needed,  was  actually  a  member  of  the  team 
which  under  Anderson  and  Irwin,  drafted  the 
give-away  new  treaties  which  Johnson  ac- 
cepted in  1967.  His  selection,  over  the  advice 
of  such  Panama-wrlse  legislators  as  Daniel 
J.  Flood,  Is  a  frightening  sign. 

T-  weaken  the  U.S.  case  further.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Charles  A.  Meyer  declared 
on  Jan.  27th  that  the  pending  Johnson 
treaties  will  serve  as  a  "basis  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  process  to  seek  permanent 


solutions  to  n.S.-Panama  relations  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Canal.  "  Behind  this  discreet  dip- 
lomatic language  there  Is  the  unmistakable 
revelation  to  Panama  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  negotiate,  not  reject, 
the  preposterous  Panama  demands.  We  are 
going  to  discuss  the  surrender  of  American 
soil,  under  cUiress. 

We  need  not  stress  that  the  growing  con- 
tempt for  the  United  States  which  Is  now 
endpmic  in  much  of  South  America  feeds 
upon  such  examples  of  Washington  inca- 
pacity to  defend  its  own.  The  image  of  a 
strong,  resolute  America,  already  tarnished 
by  our  feebleness  in  Cuba,  and  our  retreat 
before  the  expropriations  of  Dictator  Velasco 
in  Peru,  will  suffer  an  Irrecoverable  blow  If 
we  back  down  before  a  Communist-recruited 
mob  In  Panama  City.  This  Is  why  Panama  is 
so  vital  to  the  United  States,  even  beyond 
the  security  importance  of  the  Canal  and  Its 
Zone. 

That  the  Nixon-Kissinger  declaration  con- 
tains no  mention  of  Panama,  is  a  shocking 
sign  of  Washington  gutlessness.  President 
Nixon  knows  better. 

That  the  Nixon  Doctrine  has  not  really 
thought  through  the  actual  Latin  American 
problem  Is  apparent  in  its  stress  upon  equal 
partnership,  rather  than  American  leader- 
ship In  the  hemisphere.  With  Soviet  Russia 
moving  In,  by  stealthy  steps,  the  need  for 
confident  U.S.  leadership  Is  the  No.  1  im- 
perative of  the  situation.  Our  obligation  to 
protect  the  hemisphere  under  the  Monroe 
Loctrlne  gives  us  this  primacy.  We  cannot 
surrender  It,  to  placate  the  Jejune  demands 
of  the  Fulbrlghts  and  the  Churches,  without 
abdlctating  our  whole  role  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  future  which  the  Nlzon  Doctrine  pro- 
poses is  not  the  future  that  the  American 
people  were  led  to  believe  they  would  achieve 
under  a  Republican  administration.  It  Is  the 
future  of  a  "Little"  America — not  a  "Great" 
America.  We  cannot  accept  It. 


jFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  27,  1970) 
What  About  Cuba,  Mb.  Pbesioent? 

As  we  said  In  an  editorial  Thursday,  the 
alarming  Increase  In  urban  terrorist  bomb- 
ing made  It  imperative  for  President  Nixon 
to  request  new  federal  legislation  providing 
severe  penalties,  including  death,  for  this 
kind  of  murder.  It  Is  regrettable,  however, 
that  Mr.  Nixon  failed  even  to  mention  com- 
mimist  Cuba,  where  many  if  not  most  of 
the  terrorist  bombers  are  trained. 

The  Detroit  News,  In  a  copyrighted  story 
Sunday,  said  It  had  been  Informed  by  a  high 
Canadian  government  source  that  most  of 
the  500  young  Americans  now  In  Cuba,  os- 
tensibly as  cane  cutters,  are  In  fact  learning 
revolutionary  warfare  In  a  camp  30  miles 
east  of  Havana.  This  source  said  the  Cana- 
dian government  obtained  its  Information 
from  friendly  consulates  In  Havana. 

In  an  open  letter  to  President  Nixon,  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba  asserts 
that  hundreds  of  American  youths  are  In 
Cuba,  receiving  guerrilla  warfare  training 
with  revolutionaries  from  all  parts  of  Latin 
America  in  43  camps.  Former  Ambassador 
Spruille  Braden  is  chairman  and  Paul 
Bethel,  who  was  a  foreign  service  officer  in 
Havana  before  we  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Castro  regime,  is  executive 
director  of  this  committee. 

The  committee  notes  that  Verde  Olivo. 
Castro's  military  journal,  published  a  state- 
ment by  Julie  Nlchaman,  one  of  the  alleged 
cane  cutters,  saying  American  youths  in 
Cuba  "have  a  new  determination  to  bring 
back  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  a  dedication 
to  destroy  the  imperialist  monster  from 
within,  just  as  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the 
world  are  destroying  It  from  without."  The 
statement  was  accompanied  by  a  photograph 
of  Miss  Nlchaman  exhibiting  rings  that  were 
said    to    have    been    made    from  American 
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planes  shot  down  in  Viet  Nam 
her  by  her  Viet  Cong  comrades. 

Ralph  Peatherstone  and  WUUim 
black    terrorists   who   were   kin4d 
land   when  a  bomb  they  were 
exploded  accidentally,  had  beeji 
Cuba.  Payne  liked  to  be  called 
the  late  guerrilla  leader.  Ernesto 
vara.  Peatherstone  had  a  letter 
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tory  Is  my  sermon  in  your  death 

Cathlyn    Wllkerson    and 
lugltivea  from  Justice,  who  fled 
York  townhouse  which  had 
Into  a  bomb  factory  after  an 
which   three  of  their   fellow 
killed,  had  been  to  Cuba.  Miss 
been   Identified   on   the   Havana 
member  of  the  American 
of   "cane   cutters"   Three  of   t 
fendants    In    the    recent 
splracy  trial  h.id  been  to  Cuba 

The   Pre*    Cii'^.\    committee 
Nixon   of   his   s*.a''^mcnt   in   th 
palgn  that  C:::'strc's  rpe'.me  "m 
to   understand   ihn".    it    cannot 
ever  a  sanctu.iry  ! ->r  the  export 
other  lands.     Ye:  Castro  is  ex 
to  other  lands,  from  Tierra  del 
Canadian  bor,;?r.   The 
military   and  n.-.ral  attaches   of 
States   were   killed  by  machine 
Guatemala  City  in  1968.  Our 
Brazil   and    American   diplomat  i 
mala  and  the  Dominican  Repubfc 
kidnaped  and  threatened  with 
feet  the  release  from  prison  ol 
revolutionaries. 

If  the  Nixon  administration 
the  export  of  revolution  to 
It    could   at   least   stop   the 
of    American    revolutionaries 
Cuba.    Most   of   them   travel 
which.  Uke  Britain   and  some 
allies,    carries    on    trade    with 
making    a    mockery    of    the 
Istratlon's   claim    that    it    Is 
Cuban  regime  economically, 
psychologically." 
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AWARD    OP    MERIT 
HONORABLE    JACOB   H 
FROM     NATIONAL 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi'e.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mi^xs),  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  J I  have  the 
privilege  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  a  significant  anard  which 
has  just  been  received  by  one  of  our 
esteemed  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  from  tte  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  rhis  award 
of  merit  was  presented  to  him  on  Jime  12, 
1970.  in  recognition  of  his  diidlcated  ef- 
forts and  work  in  behalf  ol  our  senior 
citizens.  Inasmuch  as  Congre  ssman  Qil- 
BERT  Is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  I  have  xcasion  to 
know  at  firsthand  his  effective  work  for 
social  security  benefit  increases  and  other 
improvements  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 
He  is  highly  deserving  of  this  very  fine 
award,  and  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao  I 
include  a  copy  of  the  award  along  with 
a  copy  of  the  very  significant  acceptance 
speech  which  Congressmajn  Oilbekt 
made,  entitled  "Meeting  Baslp  Responsi- 
biUUes." 
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The  dociunents  follow : 
AwAKo  or  MExrr  CrrATiON  to  Concbessman 
Jacob  H.  Oilbekt 

Congressman  Jacob  H.  Ollbert  (D..  N.Y.) 
helped  win  Medicare  and  has  zealously 
worked  for  Social  Security  Improvements, 
higher  annuities  for  retired  civil  servants, 
more  and  better  housing  for  the  poor  and 
disabled  and  other  humanitarian  legislation 
to  make  life  better  for  the  dlsadvan;.aged 
elderly. 

He  is  chief  sponsor  of  legislation — H.R. 
14430 — with  50  other  cosponsors  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  raise  Social  Security 
benefits  35  per  cent  by  1972.  boost  the  Social 
Security  minimum  to  $120  a  month,  abolish 
the  premium  payment  for  Medicare  doctor 
Insurance  and  make  a  dozen  other  significant 
improvements  in  the  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  programs. 

Congressman  Gilbert  has  been  a  dedicated 
servant  of  the  aged,  infirm  and  handicapped 
throughout  his  10  years  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
have  publicly  eonunended  him  for  the  con- 
cern he  has  shown  for  the  elderly  poor  and 
low  Income  members  of  minority  groups. 

In  addition,  he  has  been  a  leading  supporter 
of  clean  air  and  clean  water  legislation  and 
consumer  protection. 

This  Award  of  Merit  Is  presented  Congress- 
man Gilbert  for  his  effective  representation 
in  Congress  for  the  poor.  Infirm  and  elderly. 

Meeting  the  Basic   Responsibiuties 
(By  Representative  Jacob  H.  Gilbskt) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very 
much  for  this  award.  Many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress have  been  working  many  years  on  be- 
half of  senior  ctttzena  and  it  U  gratifying  to 
know  that  we  are  finally  approaching  mini- 
mum standards  of  living  for  our  aged. 

As  author  and  sponsor  of  the  biU  to  pro- 
vide a  50',  Increase  In  Social  Security  bene- 
fits over  seversU  years,  we  have  seen  my  first 
step  realized  within  the  last  year.  Last  year 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Congress  approved  a  15  "^f  Increase  In 
benefits  and  this  year  the  House  has  ap- 
proved a  5"^  Increase  in  benefits. 

This  Is  far  from  being  enough,  but  It  Is 
progress.  I  feel  as  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Wilbur  Cohen  does — 
that  my  50%  bUl  will  be  passed  by  Congress 
within  the  next  few  years. 

Now.  what  we  have  done  is  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially the  benefits  for  our  retired  work- 
ers. Prom  1960  up  to  the  present,  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen  by  an  alarming  27.4 rj^.  In 
that  time,  the  Congress — including  the  latest 
5%  Increase — has  voted  Increases  of  40'"c  In 
Social  Security  benefits.  Prom  1940  up  to  the 
present,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  by  166% 
while  the  Increase  In  benefits  voted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Social  Security  recipient  totals 
235 '-. . 

Even  so.  we  have  not  done  enough,  yet. 
Today  an  average  retired  worker  receives 
benefits  of  $97.30  a  month.  An  aged  couple 
receives  $158.50  today  compared  with  the 
$114.00  In  1960.  We  have  Increased  benefits 
considerably,  but  people  trying  to  survive  In 
todays  world  on  $158.50  a  month  will  not 
live  very  well. 

There  Is  no  excuse  that  our  retired  work- 
ers, people  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  advancement  of  these  United  States,  can- 
not live  out  their  golden  years  In  decency 
and  security.  My  bill  Is  designed  to  see  that 
they  can.  I  call  upon  all  of  you — particu- 
larly the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens who  contributed  so  much  work  to  see 
the  benefits  of  the  last  year  realized — to  work 
with  all  the  Members  of  Congress  so  that  we 
can  pass  my  bill  and  several  other  proposals 
which  will  make  life  bearable  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

I  have  several  other  bills  I  have  Introduced 
in  the  last  session  and  I  would  like  to  speak 


briefly  about  those.  One  bill  Is  the  Senior 
Citizens  Skills  and  Talent  Utilization  Act  of 
1970. 

For  years  the  Congress  felt  it  had  done  Its 
Job  when  it  increased  the  monthly  Social 
Security  check,  or  If  It  approved  any  Fed- 
eral funds  to  assist  senior  citizen  housing. 
It  is  my  belief  that  we  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  only  have  the  obligation,  but 
the  responsibility,  to  do  much  more. 

My  bill  Is  designed  to  take  the  senior 
citizen — the  person  who  has  given  his  life  to 
bettering  this  Nation — and  put  him  to  work 
on  a  part-time  basis  today  to  help  rebuUd 
our  cities,  our  neighborhoods,  and  help  mold 
our  youth.  Under  my  bill,  senior  citizens 
would  be  paid  to  work  In  their  neighbor- 
hoods, at  playgrounds,  at  schools.  In  recre- 
ation centers,  or  in  other  eireas  where  they 
have  some  basis  or  expertise.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  was  to  provide  the  senior  citizens 
with  additional  money  so  they  could  live 
decently,  while  at  the  same  time  using  those 
skills  and  abilities  and  the  wisdom  learned 
through  hard-won  lessons  to  help  revitalize 
communities  we  live  In. 

I  have  another  bill  which  I  consider  Just 
as  vitally  Important  In  another  area.  This 
is  my  bill  to  assist  people  who  do  not  need 
to  be  hospitalized,  but  cannot  necessarily 
help  themselves  at  home.  This  bill  would 
provide  Federal  funds  to  bring  assistants 
Into  the  home  so  that  those  senior  citizens 
might  enjoy  the  dignity  of  recuperating  at 
home  among  comfortable  and  familiar  set- 
tings. I  am  concerned  about  the  people  who 
can  care  for  himself,  but  who  may  not  be 
able  to  carry  heavy  loads,  such  as  shopping 
bags.  There  Is  no  reason  why  this  person  is 
not  capable  of  remaining  at  home,  with 
some  minimal  assistance. 

Those  are  Just  a  few  of  my  proposals.  They 
are  all  important,  and  I  would  think  that  in 
time  Congress  will  pass  them  all.  I  think 
Congress  will  act  faster  If  organizations  such 
as  yours  continue  Intensive  lobbying  cam- 
paigns on  behalf  of  the  senior  citizens.  I 
assure  you  that  my  Intention  In  the  years 
that  follow  Is  to  keep  ^n  working  in  behalf 
of  the  senior  citizen.  I  know  your  value.  I 
know  what  you  have  done  for  this  Nation, 
and  I  kikow  that  If  this  Nation  uUllzes  the 
senior  citizen  properly,  he  can  make  as  deep 
an  Impression  In  his  golden  years  as  he  did 
In  earlier  life.  The  Nation  wUl  be  better 
for  it. 

I  thank  you. 


REMARKS  BY  HON.  JOHN  W.  Mc- 
CORMACK  TO  GRADUATING  STU- 
DENTS OP  THE  JOHN  W.  Mc- 
CORMACK  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

(Mr.  McCORMACK,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert,  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude for  the  Record  remarks  made  by 
telephone  to  the  graduating  students  of 
the  John  W.  McCormack  Middle  School 
on  Friday,  June  12, 1970. 
RxMAKKS  Made  bt  TKlephonk  to  thb  Grad- 

TTATIMO   SrtTOENTS  OF   THX  JOHN   W.   McCOR- 

MACK  Middle  School  on  Fridat,  Junx  12, 

1970 

Assistant  Principal  John  Callahan;  rever- 
end clergy;  Principal  Nicholas  O.  Bergin; 
School  committeeman  "Jim"  Hennlgan;  As- 
sociate Superintendent  Thomas  Meagher;  As- 
sistant Superintendent  Bernard  Shulman; 
Members  of  the  Faculty  and  Teaching  Staff 
of  the  John  W.  McCormack  Middle  School: 
distinguished  guests  and  your  parents  and 
loved  one; — Ladles  and  Gentlemen  and 
Friends: 


June  15,  1970 
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While  I  must  be  In  Washington  today  due 
to  Important  official  matters  requiring  my 
presence  here,  I  am  very  happy,  through  th« 
means  of  the  telephone,  to  be  present  with 
you  In  spirit  and  voice,  and  to  congratulate 
each  one  of  you  personally  upon  this  memor- 
able day  m  your  lives.  I  am  sharing  with  you 
the  happiness  of  this  Important  day.  and  of- 
fering to  you  a  few  of  my  thoughts  and  sug- 
gestions on  this  occasion. 

This  day  as  you  all  realize,  marks  a  turn- 
ing point  in  your  life.  I  share  with  you  your 
sense  of  achievement  and  I  congratulate  you 
foe  your  perseverance  and  dedication.  This 
day  of  victory  belongs  to  each  and  every  one 
of  you.  Tou  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
useful  and  satisfying  life.  Now  It  Is  incum- 
bent upon  you  to  build  on  this  foundation 
not  only  to  make  this  a  better  world  for  you 
as  an  Individual  but  to  Improve  the  world 
for  your  fellow  man. 

This  should  be  your  goal — ^work  toward  It 
and  happiness  and  satisfaction  will  follow. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  to  bear  that  all 
of  this  year's  graduates  of  the  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack School  have  made  the  decision  to 
attend  high  school.  This  Is  Indeed  a  monu- 
mental decision,  showing  vision  and  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  each  mdlvlduaL 

It  shows  vision  since  you  have  come  to 
the  realization  that  in  today's  highly  com- 
petitive and  complex  world,  education  Is  no 
longer  a  luxury  but  a  necessity.  It  Indicates 
determination  since  each  one  of  you  has  de- 
cided not  to  squander  your  life  in  petty 
pursuits  but  to  make  the  sacrlflces  neces- 
sary to  make  this  a  better  world. 

As  I  have  stated  several  times  In  the  past, 
America's  greatest  natural  resource  Is  Its 
youth.  And.  there  Is  no  better  Investment 
that  America  can  make  than  In  the  educa- 
tion of  Its  children  and  youth. 

History  shows  that  education  has  been  a 
powerfxU  Influence  upon  lives  of  Individuals 
and  of  nations:  and  instrument  with  which 
to  help  yourself,  and  a  means  to  help  others 
as  weU.  But  this  Is  true,  only  If  you  utUlze 
education  properly.  Education  must  not  be 
an  end  In  Itself  but  rather,  a  means  to  a 
greater  end — the  preservation  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  values  which  we  aU  cherish.  This 
responsibility  upon  you  is  Immense  for  not 
only  the  future  of  America  but  the  future 
of  democracy  itself  nets  entirely  with  you. 
The  years  lying  immediately  ahead  are 
crucial  years.  They  will  be  years  of  physical 
and  InteUectual  growth.  The  principles 
learned  at  home  and  In  church  will  be  put 
to  a  test.  But,  you  wlU  emerge  from  this 
myriad  of  confxislon  and  frustration  if  you 
direct  your  energies,  your  talents,  and  your 
desires  to  what  is  best  for  yourself  and  best 
for  your  country. 

During  this  period  you  must  all  prepare 
yourself  for  the  Journey  of  life;  you  must 
cotnmlt  yourselves  now  to  a  ootirse  that  wUl 
strengthen  you  for  the  trials  and  opportu- 
nities of  life;  you  must  strengthen  your 
family  ties  whUe  expanding  your  religious 
convictions.  Do  this  and  success  will  follow. 
We  look  to  you  to  redeem  what  Is  wrong 
In  our  national  past  and  to  build  what  will 
be  great  In  our  national  future.  Let  It  be 
said  that  your  generation,  with  God's  help, 
\ised  Its  wisdom  and  generosity  to  turn 
America's  dreams  Into  reality,  and  Its  despair 
Into  hope.  Use  Justice,  generosity,  and  ideal- 
ism to  build  an  America  which  you  will  be 
proud  to  hand  over  to  your  children,  and 
you  children's  children. 

To  the  parents  and  guests  of  this  historic 
third  graduation;  To  Mr.  Bergin  and  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  John  W.  McCormack  school,  I 
extend  to  you  my  hearty  congratulations.  I 
share  with  you  the  Joy  and  pride  that  we  all 
feel  for  this  graduating  class  of  fine  young 
Americans.  I  am  sure  I  spe^k  for  them  in 
expressing  their  i4>p7«cUtlon  for  the  help. 
Inspiration  and  enoouragement  that  Mr. 
Bergin  and   members  of   the  faculty  have 
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given  to  our  most  prlceleas  heritage,  o\ir 
children. 

PlnaUy,  let  this  be  your  wUh;— That  you 
may  look  back  upon  this  graduation  with 
the  conviction  that  you  have  treated  all  per- 
sons with  honesty  and  goodwUl, — That  you 
have  put  your  heart  Into  your  wnrk; — "Hiat 
you  have  done  your  best. 

In  conclusion,  I  extend  again  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  principal  and  the  fac- 
ulty, and  to  all  of  the  graduating  students, 
and  my  very  best  wishes  for  your  future 
happiness  and  success. 


EMERGENCY    HOME    FINANCE    ACT 
OF  1970 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  wsis  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
surprised  at  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment last  Friday  that  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  act  on  the  administration's 
emergency  home  finance  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent stated  that  he  recommended  4 
months  ago  that  this  legislation  be  sent 
to  Congress  and  reiterated  a  number  of 
times  that  Congress  was  stalling  on  pro- 
viding needed  assistance  for  the  de- 
pressed housing  industry. 

I  know  of  no  administration  recom- 
mendation of  February  2  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  speaking  about.  I  saw  no  ad- 
ministration recommendation  until 
Preston  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  came  before 
the  banking  and  currency  committee  in 
late  February  with  a  brief  description  of 
a  program  to  subsidize  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  advances  to  member  savings 
and  loan  associations.  As  I  recall  when 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee reported  out  S.  3865,  which  was 
nothing  but  a  pulling  together  of  various 
proposals  that  had  been  pending  before 
the  committee  for  some  time,  the  ad- 
ministration at  that  time  said  that  this 
was  their  emergency  home  finance  pro- 
posal. The  Democratic  members  of  the 
PRpifing  and  Currency  Committee  have 
been  actively  trying  to  assist  the  mort- 
gage credit  market  and  the  housing  In- 
dustry since  the  early  part  of  this  year 
with  little  assistance  from  the  adminis- 
tration. Time  and  again  our  proposals 
for  providing  long-term  assistance  to  the 
mortgage  market  have  been  opposed  by 
the  administration. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  acted  expedi- 
tiously In  a  1-day  executive  session  on 
May  7  approving  for  full  committee  ac- 
tion HR.  17495.  Tills  bill,  I  believe,  con- 
tains not  only  immediate  assistance  for 
mortgage  lending  institutions,  but  pro- 
vides long-term  programs  of  guaran- 
teed fimds  for  the  mortgage  credit  mar- 
ket. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  President  again 
using  such  an  important  issue,  providing 
housing  for  all  our  citizens,  as  a  political 
whli>ping  post.  The  blame,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  not  on  Democratic  Members  of  Con- 
gress, but  on  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration which  has  not  provided  the  lead- 
ership In  ways  and  means  of  aiding  the 
housing  industry. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  last 
week  completed  2  weeks  of  hearings  on 


pending  housing  legislation.  We  heard 
from  numerous  witnesses  in  both  the 
private  and  public  sector  who  stated 
that  the  housing  Industry  was  not  in  a 
recession,  but  in  an  "acute  depression." 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  administration 
will  cooperate  vrith  the  Congress  in  aid- 
ing and  assisting  the  prospective  home- 
owning  public  to  purchase  and  own 
homes. 

WHEAT  REFERENDUM — 1970 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin,  as  required 
by  law,  will  soon  imnounce  the  date  of 
the  wheat  referendum.  Statute  requires 
the  referendiun  to  be  held  before  Au- 
gust 1. 

Should  Congress  fail  to  pass  legislation 
to  replace  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  in  tills  session,  the  permanent 
statutes  relating  to  agriculture  will  be- 
come fully  operative,  and  the  decision  of 
the  growers  in  the  July  wheat  referen- 
dum wUl  be  final. 

As  I  have  stated  on  niunerous  occa- 
sions, both  in  Kansas  and  here  In  Wash- 
ington, I  would  consider  failtire  to  enact 
a  "Farm  Program  for  the  1970'5"  a  dis- 
aster of  the  first  magnitude.  Without 
new  legislation,  U.S.  wheat  farmers  will 
lose  about  $1  billion  or  more  in  income 
if  the  wheat  referendum  is  approved. 
They  will  lose  about  $1.5  billion  or  more 
If  the  wheat  referendum  is  not  approved. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  wheat  referendum  would  fail  passage, 
for  numerically  the  15-  to  30-acre  wheat 
farmers  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  else- 
where outnumber  the  commercial  wheat 
farmers  of  the  Great  Plains.  These  small, 
eastern  wheat  farmers  have  voted  down 
a  wheat  referendum  before;  they  prob- 
ably would  vote  It  down  again. 

The  permanent  statutes  relating  to 
agriculture  were  drafted  for  another 
time.  Conditions  xmder  which  wheat 
farmers  struggle  to  survive  have  radically 
changed  since  the  permanent  legislation 
was  put  on  the  books.  Should  CJongress 
irresponsibly  permit  our  farm  programs 
to  revert  to  outdated  solutions  for  cur- 
rent problems,  a  depression  in  American 
agriculture  could  result.  We  all  know 
that  a  depression  in  agriculture  has  trig- 
gered other  depressions,  Including  the 
great  depression  of  the  1930's,  and  we 
certainly  cannot  permit  that  to  happen 
again. 

Pee(J  grains  farmers  will  suffer  almost 
as  much  as  wheat  farmers  If  no  new  leg- 
islation is  passed  this  year.  Under  per- 
manent law,  feed  grains  producers  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  out  loans 
at  50  to  90  percent  of  parity  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  not  increase  OCC 
stocks. 

Since  there  are  no  provisions  for  diver- 
sion acreages  and  diversion  payments 
under  permanent  law,  the  loan  rate  will 
be  driven  down  quite  rapidly.  In  a  year 
or  2  under  permanent  law,  the  loan  rate 
would  be  driven  to  the  statutory  mini- 
mum, or  50  percent  of  parity. 
The   millions   of   acres   now   in   feed 
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grains  diversion  would  be  utilized 
duce  surplus  stocks  of  feed  giains 
that  surplus  under  the  law  wou  :d 
the  Secretary  to  reduce  the  loaji 
discourage  further  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  these 
are    intolerable.    The    Congrei; 
permit  the  Food  and  Agriculti  re 
1965  to  lapse  without  adequate 
ment. 

Representatives  of  the 
and  members  of  the  Agricultt 
mittee  have  been  negotiating 
faith  to  develop  a  farm  prograqi 
a  year  and  a  half.  Recent 
in  committee  have  stalled 
these  negotiations.  I  urge  all 
Congress  to  face  up  to  their  d 
American   agribusiness  community 
to  the  national  economy,  and 
gently  for  meaningful  legislation 
the  next  few  days  and  weeks. 

Members    of    Congress    and 
representatives  must  put  aside 
able  plans  and  unattainable 
gether.  the  Congress,  the 
and  the  agribusiness  community 
arrive  at  a  compromise  positior 
meet   budgetary    requirements 
vital  needs  of  the  national  economy 
gether,  we  must  work  for  a 
issue. 

I  implore  all  Members  of  Conkress 
understand  and  have  concerr 
economy  to  work  for  progress 
legislation. 
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ADDRESS    BY    ADMIRAL   RICKOVER 

( Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  aske  1  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  hei  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  aid  to  in- 
clude testimony  given  by  Admfial  Rick- 
over  before  the  subcommittee. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  MrJ  Speaker, 
last  week,  the  Special  Subcom  nittee  on 


in  hear- 
lespected 


Education  was  most  fortunate 
ing  a  long-term  and  most 
friend.  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover.  tl.S.  Navy. 
Admiral  Rickover  is  a  man  of  i  ndepend- 
ent  mind  and  large  vision.  Hin  work  in 
atomic  submarines  and  ships  h^s  been  of 
enormous  value  to  our  country, 
suit  of  his  specialty  has  also  giien  him  a 
practical  point  of  view  In  regard  to  our 
educational  system.  The  young 
operate  those  ships  must  be  highly  edu- 
cated and  trained. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  also  hkd  a  life- 
time of  interest  in  all  aspects  of  educa- 
tion. In  pursuit  of  that  intereit  he  has 
studied,  researched,  and  traveled  exten- 
sively. In  1963  he  published 
"American  Education:  A  National  Fail- 
ure," which  described  his  conclision  that 
our  educational  system  was  greatly  in 
need  of  reform. 

In  testimony  offered  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  onj 
Admiral  Rickover  observed 
country  spent  $65.8  billion  on  Education 
last  year,  more  than  all  the  r«st  of  the 
countries  of  the  world.  He  note<L  that  we 
are  simply  not  getting  results 
tionate  to  our  investment. 

So  much  of  what  the  admiril  had  to 
say  seems  to  be  of  value  to  all  <jf  us  that 
I  insert  his  statement  in  the  Record  in 
its  entirety: 
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Statement  by  Vice  Aomikai,  H.  G.  Rickover. 

trSN.   Before  the   Special    Subcommittee 

ON    Education   or   the   House   Education 

AND    Labor    Committee,    on    Wednesday, 

June   10.   1970 

Let  me  say  first  off  that  I  lay  no  claim  to 
up-to-date  exptertlse  In  the  matters  you  have 
under  consideration.  It  Is  years  since  I  have 
had  time  in  the  evenings  or  on  weekends  to 
concern  myself  actively  with  American  edu- 
cation. My  interest  has  not  lagged:  I  Iceep 
myself  Informed  and  my  flies  replenished, 
but  my  regular  worlt  has  expanded  so  greatly 
that  I  am  left  virtually  without  leisure.  My 
last  boolc — American  Education:  A  National 
Failure — which  was  published  in  1963  in 
effect  marks  for  me  the  end  of  extensive  re- 
search, writing  and  talking  on  the  subject. 

That  I  should  be  kept  aware  of  the  state 
of  American  education  is  however  assured  by 
the  very  nature  of  my  work  which  depends 
on  men  with  intelligence  and  teclinical  ex- 
pertise of  a  high  callt>er.  For  this  reason,  a 
large  part  of  my  time  and  that  of  my  senior 
technical  people  goes  into  careful  selection 
of  personnel.  Young  people  volunteering  for 
the  Naval  Reactors  Group  of  the  nuclear 
Navy  are  tested  in  a  series  of  personal  Inter- 
views both  for  Innate  capacity  and  scholastic 
achievement.  Several  thousand  college  and 
Annapolis  graduates  have  been  seen  by  us 
over  the  last  twenty  years.  Por  those  accepted, 
I  have  set  up  schools  training  them  for  the 
exacting  technical  work  of  our  organization. 
It  was  for  not  a  few  of  them  their  first  ex- 
posure to  a  truly  rigorous  coiu-se.  What  they 
learned  in  our  schools  shows  clearly  that 
they  could  have  achieved  far  higher  scholas- 
tic levels  during  their  previous  years  of 
schooling  had  the  educational  system  offered 
them  the  intellectual  challenge  we  provide. 

It  was  my  dissatisfaction  with  this  state 
of  affairs  that  first  drove  me  to  investigate 
whether  European  school  systems  might  be 
doing  better  by  their  able  youth  and  so  have 
something  to  teach  us.  We,  after  all,  are 
newcomers  In  a  field  pioneered  by  Europe 
which  has  had  a  much  longer  tradition,  both 
in  free  universal  elementary  schooling  and  In 
publicly  supported  higher  education.  For 
something  over  a  decade,  comparison  of 
school  systems,  curricula,  and  examinations 
here  and  abroad  was  my  principal  extra- 
curricular activity.  In  three  books  and  nu- 
merous speeches.  I  described  English,  Dutch, 
Swiss,  and  Russian  schools  In  some  detail. 
On  a  number  of  occasions.  I  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  test  the  scholastic  achieve- 
ments of  Etiropean  graduates  of  lycee-type 
academic  secondary  schools — to  observe  the 
way  they  respond  to  the  questions  we  ask  our 
young  interviewees  in  the  Naval  Reactors 
Group.  Leaving  entirely  out  of  consideration 
their  truly  Impressive  command  of  foreign 
languages,  which  admittedly  Is  quite  essen- 
tial to  the  "educated"  European  and  perhaps 
less  so  to  us.  I  found  to  my  profound  regret 
that  at  the  end  of  12  years  of  schooling,  the 
"Eu:ademlcally  able"  products  of  European 
school  systems  compare  very  favorably  In- 
deed with  ours  at  the  end  of  16  years.  In 
other  words,  they  accomplish  as  much  in  % 
of  the  time  needed  here,  plus  a  competence 
in  at  least  two  foreign  languages,  far  beyond 
anything  normally  found  among  American 
youth  of  equal  abUlty — one  of  the  reasons 
Incidentally  why  we  buy  so  much  less  real 
education  per  tax  dollar  than  anyone  else. 
Much  of  It  pays  for  inefficiency  rather  than — 
as  the  educationists  would  have  us  believe — 
for  better  education  for  greater  numbers. 

Rich  as  we  are,  the  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  extracted  from  the  taxpayer  is  not 
unlimited;  I  see  no  excuse  for  allowing  con- 
tinued Inefficiency  to  keep  costs  needlessly 
high.  Par  more  disturbing,  however,  Is  the 
lo8B  of  the  best  learning  years  of  those  of 
our  yoting  who  have  the  desire  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  prepare  for  the  higher  professions. 


They  are  the  people  whose  services  we  so 
badly  need  and  so  often  lack.  Consider  the 
chronic  shortage  of  doctors — 50,000, 1  believe, 
at  the  moment — and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  we  import  large  numbers  of  foreign- 
trained  physicians! 

This  Is  bad  enough.  But  how  can  we  excuse 
the  poor  performance  Of  the  schools  for  thoee 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  talent  scale?  My 
comparison  studies  also  revealed  that  other 
school  systems  do  far  better  than  ours  when 
it  comes  to  imparting  literacy  and  what  the 
English  call  numeracy  to  children  of  be- 
low average  ability.  We  are  at  present  being 
urgeU  to  eml>ark  on  a  major  natioral  cam- 
paign to  wipe  out  Ullteracy  by  the  end  of 
the  1970s.  That  It  stUl  persists  In  this  coun- 
try Is  a  disgrace  not  of  American  society  but 
of  the  educational  esta!  ishment.  In  my 
opinion,  our  schoolmen  fu.il  the  least  able  of 
oxu"  children  for  basically  the  same  reasons 
they  do  badly  for  the  most  able.  Tliese  rea- 
sons. I  submit,  need  to  be  examined  t>efore 
one  can  make  a  proper  assessment  of  the 
part  the  Federal  Government  should  take  in 
subsidizing  education. 

To  consider  them  all  would  take  too  much 
time.  They  can,  however,  be  traced  to  cer- 
tain basic  assumptions  about  education  that 
for  something  over  half  a  century  have  domi- 
nated the  educational  establishment — as- 
sumptions that.  In  my  opinion,  are  the  root 
cause  of  low  scholastic  achievements  at  all 
levels  of  our  school  system.  With  your  per- 
mission, I  will  present  a  summary  of  my 
views  In  this  matter. 

Of  educational  systems,  as  Indeed  of  any 
large  and  complex  enterprise,  one  can  say  '  n- 
egorlcally  that  purpose,  priorities,  and  per- 
sonnel are  the  prime  factors  determining  ef- 
ficiency. Critics  of  American  education,  my- 
self included,  have  over  the  years  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  competence  of  those 
staffing  our  educational  establishment.  I 
should  like  to  leave  this  aside  and  concen- 
trate on  priorities  and  purpose. 

The  old  adage  that  "no  man  can  serve  two 
masters"  applies  equally  to  men  grouped  In 
organizations;  they  cannot  function  effec- 
tively If  they  pursue  contradictory  purposes. 
It  is  the  purpose  for  which  an  organization 
has  been  created  that  Is  or  should  be  its 
"master."  The  single  most  Important  rea- 
son why  American  schools  do  not  "educate" 
as  well  as  they  should  is  that  they  muadle 
along  In  a  welter  of  Ill-defined  goal3.  with- 
out a  clear  order  of  preference  based  on  Im- 
portance, merit  and  urgency.  This  is  the  nat- 
ural result  of  their  confusion  aliout  the  basic 
purpose  of  public  school  systems,  Indeed  of 
formal  schooling  itself. 

To  clarify  this  purpose,  one  needs  to  go 
back  to  the  beginning  and  ask  why  we  and 
all  other  advariced  nations  are  today  main- 
taining at  public  expense  vast  establishments 
devoted  to  the  education  of  our  children.  It 
might  be  argued  that  this  leads  into  philo- 
sophical sfwculatlons  and  we  are  too  pressed 
for  time  to  bother  about  philosophy.  I  suggest 
on  the  contrary  that  the  question  is  emi- 
nently practical  and  that  no  amount  of 
money  will  bring  about  genuine  Improve- 
ment unless  it  is  answered. 

If  we  then  ask  why  In  all  civilized  nations 
education  Is  considered  as  much  a  public 
responslbUity  as.  say,  the  administration  of 
justice  or  maintenance  of  domestic  peace  and 
tranquillity,  or  defense  of  the  country 
against  foreign  aggressors,  then  the  answer 
Is — sheer  necessity.  Social  progress  raises  edu- 
cational requirements,  and  most  families  can- 
not meet  these  by  their  own  efforts  alone.  Let 
me  elaborate : 

In  primitive  societies  children  are  educated 
by  untrained  adulte — parents,  relatives, 
neighbors.  In  the  language  of  American  pro- 
gressive education,  they  "learn  by  doing,"  by 
working  alongside  adults.  Their  classroom  la 
the   home,    the   workshop,    the   oommunlty. 
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This  casual  ad  hoc  education  suffices  when, 
to  succeed  In  life,  one  needs  only  modest 
competencies  lying  almost  wholly  in  the 
sphere  of  physical  prowess  and  manual  skill; 
these  a  child  can  acquire  by  a  sort  of  In- 
formal apprenticeship  to  the  adulte  about 
him.  But  as  society  advances,  the  compe- 
tencies people  need  shift  from  the  physical 
and  manual  to  the  Intellectual.  New  occupa- 
tions arise  which  require  more  intensive, 
more  theoretical  training  than  can  be  ob- 
tained through  apprenticeship  alone.  Rarely 
are  parents  themselves  able  to  meet  these 
higher  educational  requirements  since  they 
caU  for  systematic  study  under  expert  In- 
struction, In  other  wt>rds  formal  schooling. 

Let  me  Illustrate  this  by  showing  what 
happens  to  education  when  there  Is  a  shift 
from  oral  to  written  conununlcatlon.  The 
transition  may  be  the  result  of  contact  with 
a  literate  civilisation,  but  normally  It  oc- 
curs because  a  society's  Intellectual  wealth 
has  grown  to  proportions  that  can  only  be 
contained  and  preserved  in  written  records. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  Impact  of  this  cul- 
tural advance  Is  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  most  spectacular  modem  technical  In- 
novations, for  instance  the  change-over  from 
human  and  animal  to  Jet  propelled  trans- 
portation. 

It  la  greater  because  anyone  can  step  Into 
a  plane  without  further  ado  and  travel 
wherever  he  Ukes.  U  he  but  has  the  money 
to  buy  a  ticket.  The  shift  from  oral  to  writ- 
ten communication  however  necessitates  ac- 
quisition of  an  Intellectual  skill — reading 
and  writing — that  the  less  able  or  the  poorly 
taught  have  difficulty  mastering.  It  Is  a  skill 
moreover  that  parents  cannot  as  a  rule  teach 
their  children;  few  have  the  ability  to  do 
so  and  most  lack  the  time.  Even  today  and 
even  In  our  own  country,  with  all  the  marvels 
of  technology  around  us,  adults  have  to  work 
all  day  to  provide  for  their  family's  liveli- 
hood. Parental  deficiency  can  only  be  made 
up  by  engaging  the  services  of  qualified 
teachers.  But  many  parents  of  young  chil- 
dren cannot  pay  the  requisite  fees. 

The  Immediate  result  Is  to  set  children 
apart  early  In  life.  Por  a  minority,  parents 
can  buy  formal  schooling;  the  majority  must 
go  without.  The  resultant  Inequality  affects 
human  beings  more  adversely  than  Inequal- 
ity of  wealth.  Except  for  certain  backward 
areas  of  the  world,  those  unable  to  read — 
and  write  and  cipher — are  today  barred  from 
their  own  heritage — a  deprivation  no  one 
suffered  when  society  was  still  at  the  stage 
where  the  wisdom  of  the  past  was  trans- 
mitted by  word  of  mouth.  No  lack  of  mate- 
rial possessions  equals  the  deprivation  caused 
by  having  an  Impoverished  mind.  It  freezes 
a  man  In  place.  The  literate,  the  well- 
educated  move  forward,  leaving  him  ever 
farthw  behind.  The  vicious  cycle  closes: 
poverty  bars  the  child  from  schooling;  lack 
of  schooling  deprives  him  of  the  chance  to 
acquire  the  competences  he  needs  to  func- 
tion effectively  In  his  society;  incompetence 
condemns  him  to  poverty,  and  so  on.  Only 
universal  free  and  compulsory  schooling  to 
the  point  of  literacy  and  numeracy  can 
break  the  cycle. 

Some  of  our  rebellious  young  are  talking 
wildly  of  compulsory  schooling  as  the  en- 
slavement of  the  young  by  the  old,  and  of 
the  schools  paid  for  by  the  hard-earned  tax 
dollars  of  the  adulte  as  "prisons",  many  seem 
to  have  the  odd  notion  that  when  life  was 
simpler,  the  young  were  freer.  Paradoxl- 
cally,  most  prelndustrlal  societies  where  life 
Is  Indeed  simpler  are  well  aware  that  formal 
schooling  is  the  concomitant  of  civilization, 
and  that  they  must  have  It  If  they  are  ever 
to  catch  up  with  the  advanced  nations — as 
nearly  all  of  them  seem  anxious  to  do.  As 
for  this  Irksome  business  of  adults  Insisting 
on  Instructing  their  children,  it  goes  on  there 
to  the  disgust  or  the  young,  even  as  it  does 
here. 


Indeed,  most  so-called  primitive  societies 
might  well  look  askance  at  our  own  failure 
to  Impress  upon  children  the  responsibilities 
of  adulthood.  Their  view  Is  that  adulthood 
must  be  "earned";  the  young  must  prove 
they  have  matured  and  are  ready  not  merely 
to  claim  the  rights  but  also  to  take  on  the 
duties  of  adult  members  of  society.  Par  from 
escaping  the  "indignity"  of  examinations, 
oxir  young  would  find  that  in  these  simpler 
societies  they  would  often  have  to  pass 
arduous  tests  before  being  Initiated  Into  the 
adult  community.  Life  ts  too  hard,  too  pre- 
carious; the  community  Is  too  dependent 
on  everyone  contributing  to  Its  survival  and 
prosperity,  to  give  untrained  young  people 
adult  rights  before  they  are  able  to  handle 
them  responsibly.  The  specific  skills  the 
young  must  acquire  vary  a  great  deal  in 
time  and  place,  but  the  principle  of  adult- 
hood as  representing  competence  and  re- 
sponsibility is  the  same  always  and  every- 
where. At  a  given  level  of  clvllleatlon,  lit- 
eracy and  nxuneracy  become  the  indispensa- 
ble minimum  everyone  must  have  to  be  a 
self-sustaining,  contributing  member  of  his 
society.  Hence,  universal  free  schooling — a 
new  Idea  In  Its  time  but  one  that  has  amply 
proved  Its  value. 

Nothing  so  becomes  modem  man  as  his 
willingness  to  shift  the  burden  of  paying  for 
a  child's  formal  schooling  from  those  who 
put  him  Into  the  world  on  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  Since  time  Immemorial,  par- 
entage was  held  to  Impose  the  duty  not  only 
to  feed,  clothe,  house  one's  children  and  take 
care  of  their  health  needs,  but  also  to  pre- 
pare them  for  life  by  training  them  for  the 
tasks  of  adulthood.  In  Europe,  where  this 
Idea  first  took  hold,  society  rarely  accepted 
the  burden  out  of  pure  generosity.  Some  ad- 
ditional factor  was  needed  to  give  the  neces- 
sary impetus.  The  factor  which  first  brought 
action  was  religious:  bible  reading  was 
deemed  so  essential  a  part  of  Protestantism 
that  universal  literacy  was  Indispensable  In 
a  Protestant  country. 

They  have  a  saying  in  Europe  that  the  Ref- 
ormation was  "the  cradle  of  popular  educa- 
tion." It  Is  an  historic  fact  that  publicly 
financed  school  systems  first  made  their  ap- 
pearance In  Continental  states  whose  princes 
followed  Luther's  urging  to  provide  uni- 
versal schooling;  to  do  so,  he  argued,  was 
their  bounden  duty  as  Protestant  heads  of 
state.  Catholic  princes  soon  followed  the  Prot- 
estants. If  nothing  else,  the  Intense  rivalry 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  states 
would  have  made  this  Imperative.  The  first 
public  school  system  appeared  In  1559,  the 
first  compulsory  attendance  law  In  1607.  A 
large  area  was'on  Its  way  to  universal  literacy 
when  Prussia  made  elementary  education 
compulsory  In  1717. 

By  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  a  new  fac- 
tor entered  the  picture.  Standing  armies  re- 
placed mercenary  troops  and  factory  workers 
took  over  from  handicraftsmen.  Literacy 
among  workers  and  soldiers  so  enhanced  the 
prosperity  and  power  of  nations  that  en- 
lightened governments  throughout  the  West 
began  to  consider  free  and  universal  ele- 
mentary schooling  well  worth  the  money  it 
cost  the  taxpayer.  Much  thought,  and  care, 
and  talent  eventually  went  Into  building  up 
the  European  "common  schools"  which  have 
long  since  been  compulsory,  with  attendance 
virtually  100%.  They  are  the  intellectual 
"floor"  so-to-speak.  upon  which  all  higher 
education  rests,  the  minimum  education  ac- 
quired by  everyone,  the  reason  why  for  gen- 
erations Europe  has  been  universally  literate, 
with  only  the  severely  retarded  falling  to 
master  the  three  "R's." 

Concentrating  on  a  few  subjects — the 
mother  tongue,  arithmetic,  geometry,  his- 
tory, civics,  nature  study,  some  music  and 
art,  physical  training  and  more  recently  also 
a  foreign  language — they  Impart  a  more  Im- 
pressive body  of  knowledge  and  skill  than  we 


commonly  assume.  We  are  misled  by  differ- 
ent nomenclatures  and  statistics  which  we 
do  not  factor  in  the  longer  school  day,  week 
and  year  in  the  European  schools  and  their 
concentration  on  teaching  the  Indispensable 
basics.  This  explains  In  large  part  why  as 
much  Is  learned  In  three  years  there  as  In 
four  years  here,  so  that  their  compulsory 
school  period  of  8-0  years  corresjKsnds  to 
11-12  years  In  our  system.  Of  their  common 
schools,  a  noted  European  educator  remarked 
that  they  turn  out — at  age  14-15— "young- 
sters with  a  real  comprehension  of  their  des- 
tiny and  environment,  already  equipped  with 
a  sense  of  freedom  and  a  command  of  verbal 
expression  and  communication  for  which 
adolescents  of  other  areas  may  well  en\-y 
them." 

The  coming  of  democracy  reinforced  these 
other  factors,  two  considerations  being  up- 
permost: first — and  in  our  own  country  cer- 
tainly strongest — the  determination  that 
every  child  ought  to  have  an  equal  chance 
at  developing  bis  Innate  capacities;  sec- 
ond— more  strongly  abroad  than  her»— 
recognition  that  when  government  Is  the 
servant  of  electoral  majorities,  the  very  fate 
of  the  nation  demands — as  the  saying  goes — 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  "educate  tbe 
sovereign." 

Historically,  socialization  of  the  costs  of 
higher  education — that  Is.  university  and 
university  preparatory — came  later.  It  was 
the  need  for  professionally  qualified  persons 
that  led  to  public  support — at  first  only  par- 
tial, today  complete — In  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean cotmtrles  and  in  Soviet  Russia,  but 
not  as  yet  here.  Technological  advances  al- 
ways require  more  educated  talent  than  the 
well-to-do  alone  can  provide.  Early  In  the 
19th  century,  even  the  most  hierarchic  na- 
tions adopted  the  maxim  of  the  "career  open 
to  talent"  and  began  to  subsidize  higher 
education. 

The  nation  that  has  the  schools  rules  the 
world,  said  Bismarck.  In  his  time,  Germany 
had  the  world's  best  system  of  public  educa- 
tion; free  at  the  elementary  level,  inexpen- 
sive at  higher  levels.  Many  thousands  of 
American  college  graduates  matriculated  in 
German  universities  to  obtain  the  graduate 
professional  education  then  tinavallable  In 
America.  Not  untU  late  In  the  19th  century 
did  the  range  of  American  education  extoid 
beyond  bachelor  degree  level.  Por  tiiat  mat- 
ter, we  also  lagged  behind  Germany  and 
other  Continental  states  in  establishing  uni- 
versal free  and  compulsory  elementary 
schooling. 

The  Puritans  had  brought  with  them  the 
European  parish  school,  but  we  did  not  begin 
In  earnest  to  establish  state  systems  of  com- 
mon schooling  until  the  mld-19th  century. 
The  last  state  law  requiring  attendance  was 
passed  In  1920,  Jtist  two  centuries  after  Prus- 
sia's 1717  act.  As  late  as  1929,  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  period  in  one  of  our  states 
was  but  three  years !  Popular  legend  notwith- 
standing, public  education  is  neither  a 
uniquely  American  nor  a  specifically  demo- 
cratic phenomenon.  Like  the  schools  them- 
selves— all  of  than,  from  kindergarten  to 
university — It  was  Invented  by  Europe,  not 
by  the  United  States.  And  vexing  as  it  Is  to 
have  to  admit  this,  not  by  parliamentary  or 
democratic  countries  but  by  absolute  mon- 
archies. 

I  stress  this  because  the  standard  argu- 
ment of  the  educational  establishment  when 
confronted  with  higher  achievement  levels 
abroad  has  always  been  that  we  alone  edu- 
cate "all"  our  children,  and  the  way  we  do  It 
Is  In  the  American  tradition  and  so  inti- 
mately Intertwined  with  our  unique  way  of 
life  that  comparisons  are  irrelevant. 

When  I  first  became  Interested  in  edu- 
cation, the  fashion  was  to  coimter  every 
criticism  with  the  flat  assertion  that  we  had 
"the  best  schools  in  the  world"— an  excel- 
lent public  relations  technique  since  it  takes 
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the  wind  out  of  the  case  the  critics 
I  spent  a  dozen  years  of  such  lei  lure 
as  I  could  find  after  a  70-hour  ■^r)t 
TO   And  out   where   we  stood   In 
with  countries  at  similar  levels  o: 
tlon.  Though  I  was  chiefly  intereste  1 
paring  achievements  here  and 
young  people  who  have  the  abillt; 
sire  to  pursue  studies  above  the 
level.  I  was  struck  at  once  by  the 
universal   literacy   has  long  been 
granted  abroad.  Difficult  as  it  wai 
by  hard  facts,  illiteracy  statistics 
erally   fudged.   1   could   readily  see 
literacy  lingered  on  here.  To  call 
Ity  to  read  simple  phrases  "fun 
literacy  may  take  the  sting  ovit 
that  has  no  place  in  a  civilized 
a  rose  is  a  rose  by  any  other  nam^ 

That    we    have    several    million 
literates  and  a  quarter  of  our  school 
dren    fall    into    the    functionally 
category  Is  now  admitted  by  the 
establishment.  I  have  yet   to  see 
ment  conceding  that  this  sets   us 
other  civilized   countries,   that   it 
something  to  do  with  the  way  we 
educating  our  children,  and  that 
ceivably — we    might    consider 
how  others  do  It  successfully  befon 
still   more   billions   of   tax   dollars 
experiments,    research    projects, 
and  the  like;   I  gather  that  more 
the    Federal    educational    subsldl 
things   of   this   kind.    The    futlllt; 
of  these  projects  has  been  well 
in  a  careful  study  by  Dr.  Roger  A 
Special    Assistant    to    the    Presldeht 
was  Inserted  into  the  Congressional 
April    24.    1969.   by   Representative 
Ashbrook.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
it  in  your  Committee  report  as  wei  I 

Elsewhere,  the  introduction  of 
free,  compulsory  elementary  schooling 
matically   wiped   out   Illiteracy 
tlonists  have  blown  up  the  simpl^ 
of  learning  to  read  Into  an  ext 
difficult  and  complex  task,  and  thr)>wn 
of  the  blame  for  their  own  failure 
and    society.    Exiropean    and 
Russian — children   learn   to  read 
even  when  they  come  from  the 
ments  of  the  population — and  pov 
is  a  good  deal  grimmer  and  more 
than  here    They  learn  the  three 
though   there  are  no  books  in  their 
and  their  hardworking  parents  hate 
to  read  them  bed -time  stories  or 
their   arithmetic   homework!   They 
ried  through  the  elementary 
costly   "compensatory"   pre-school 
reaching  even  farther  back  towards 

It  Is  nothing  shcM-t  of  fantastic 
rently  the  whole  nation  is  being  ur  ;ed 
the  campaign  and  help  the 
every  American  child  the  "right 
1980  or  thereabouts — 180  years  af^er 
became  wholly  literate,  120  years 
many  and  60  years  after  Japan 
goal!  The  schools,  we  are  told 
port  of  the  media,  the  entertainn^nt 
the  sports  world,  the  publishers 
ness;   there  must  be  programs  trajl 
dents  and  mothers  to  serve  as  volu 
time  teachers — I  am  quoting 
Ing  from  the  highest  HEW  echelon  s 
despite  the  fact  that  last  year 
some  65  billion  dollars  in 
billion  for  public  and  over  12  bilU|>n 
v&te  and  parochial  education — of 
38  billion  goes  to  the  elementary 
school  sequence  in  the  public  and 
in  the  private  sector.  This  works 
per  child  in  the  public  and  $770 
vate  schools.  In  a  report  to  the 
nomlc  Committee  of  the  Congress 
ber.  Dr.  Freeman  brought  out  th< 
ing  fact  th«t  "with  only  six  percmt 
world's  population,  and  between 
of  develoT>ed   resources,   the  peoile 
United  States  are  now  Investing  in 
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almost  as  much — and  possibly  as  much — as 
all  of  the  other  nations  combined."  I  think 
he  Is  Justified  in  his  conclusion  that  "noth- 
ing testlflee  more  eloquently  to  the  American 
faith  in  education  than  the  priority  which 
the  people  have  granted  It,  In  financial 
terms."  So  much  for  the  current  accusations 
by  the  schoolmen  that  Illiteracy  Is  a  failure, 
not  of  the  educational  system  but  of  the 
society  at  large. 

The  expression  that  every  child  must  be 
given  the  "right"  to  read,  reveals  a  basic  flaw 
in  the  thinking  of  the  educationists  going 
back  to  the  take-over  of  the  school  system 
by  Dewey  and  the  progressives,  for  whom 
education  was  a  species  of  "consumer  good" 
to  be  shared  out  equally,  and  who  therefore 
thought  it  "democratic"  to  promote  pupils 
automatically  and  grant  them  diplomas  with 
high  sounding  names  if  they  had  merely  sat 
in  their  classrooms  the  requisite  number  of 
years,  never  mind  what  they  studied  and 
hotc  m.uch  they  learned. 

Progressive  education  was  the  first  mani- 
festation of  the  Invasion  of  American  life 
by  the  social  sciences  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Before  that,  we  had  a  school  system 
somewhat  less  rigorous,  less  developed,  but 
otherwise  not  unlike  that  of  Europe.  Before 
students  could  enter  schools  above  the  ele- 
mentary level,  they  had  to  give  proof  of  cer- 
tain academic  achievements.  Even  in  my 
youth,  high  schools  still  taught  basically  the 
same  subjects  as  the  lower  middle  schools 
abroad,  and  colleges  corresponded  to  the 
upper  grades  of  the  academic  secondary 
schools  ending  with  the  European  bac- 
calaureai — won  after  12  years  Instead  of  16 
years  as  with  us.  We  never  liked  to  "over- 
work" our  children.  But  the  progressive  edu- 
cationists Introduced  the  concept  of  a  "demo- 
cratic" right  to  higher  education  and  di- 
plomas, not  t>elng  content  with  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  since  this  at  once 
revealed  the  inequality  of  academic  talent. 
As  a  result,  we  are  the  only  advanced  coun- 
try where  academic  degrees  have  no  fixed 
value  but  depend  on  the  Institution  granting 
them.  Worse  still,  in  order  to  "hold"  chil- 
dren In  school  beyond  the  elementary  years, 
the  progressives  offered  them  a  smorgasbord 
of  easy  courses  and  invited  them  to  plan  their 
own  study  program,  proclaiming  all  the  while 
in  the  name  of  democracy,  that  there  Is  no 
hierarchy  among  subjects — homemaking  be- 
ing as  valuable  as  history,  driver  training  as 
mathematics,   shop   as   foreign   languages. 

The  freedom  given  children  to  plan  their 
own  course  of  study  Is  part  of  the  progressive 
belief  that  schools  must  be  child-centered — 
a  fantastic  concept  when  you  think  it 
through.  How  can  a  child,  bom  Ignorant, 
know  what  it  needs  to  learn?  How  can  we 
leave  him  to  his  own  devices  and  refuse  him 
the  loving  guidance  that  trains  and  educates 
him  for  adulthood?  By  what  tortured  think- 
ing have  progressives  come  to  believe  that 
democracy  in  the  classroom  ought  to  turn 
the  teacher  from  an  Instructor  who  imparts 
knowledge  to  the  Ignorant  Into  a  "resources" 
person  who  Is  merely  a  senior  comrade  In  a 
group  engaged  in  studying  what  the  children 
have  agreed  would  be  fun  to  study?  How 
could  an  intelligent  man  like  Dewey  declare 
that  the  school  must,  "In  the  first  place. 
Itself  be  a  community  of  life  In  all  which 
that  implies",  and  that  "the  measure  of 
worth"  of  schools  "is  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  animated  by  a  social  spirit"?  A 
school  cannot  do  its  Job  U  it  Is  to  be  made 
a  replica  of  the  community  with  children 
exercising  their  "democratic"  rights  to  de- 
termine how  it  is  to  be  run  and  by  whom. 

The  whole  point  of  formal  schooling  is 
that  a  series  of  difficult  intellectual  skills 
essential  to  modem  life  cannot  be  Imparted 
by  anyone  but  professionally  qualified  teach- 
ers. Dewey's  insistence — carried  even  further 
by  bis  disciples — that  the  child's  interest 
must  be  the  determining  factor  in  planning 
curricula  led  to  substitution  throughout  our 


educational  system  of  know-how  subjects  for 
solid  learning.  It  also  led  to  the  widespread 
tendency  of  the  schools,  instead  of  develop- 
ing their  Intellectual  capabilities,  to  instruct 
students  In  the  minutiae  of  daily  life — how 
to  use  cameras,  telepliones.  and  consumer 
credit,  how  to  be  popular  and  attract  the 
opposite  sex  and  the  like — which  are  easily 
acquired  elsewhere.  The  less  able  to  tend  to 
remain  stuck  In  inunediate  experiences  and 
unable  to  move  forward  to  abstract  concepts 
and  ideas.  Those  with  impoverished  home 
backgrounds.  In  particular,  are  deprived  of 
the  tremendous  intellectual  heritage  of  West- 
ern civilization  which  no  child. can  possibly 
discover  entirely  by  himself;  he  must  be  ex- 
posed to  this  heritage,  led  to  it.  We  get  such 
grotesqueries  as  the  following  recommenda- 
tion by  a  state  education  commission:  As 
part  of  their  work  In  history,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  high  school  students  should  be 
asked  to  "make  studies  of  how  the  last  war 
affected  the  dating  pattern  of  our  cultura." 
Equally  pernicious  has  been  the  insistence 
of  Dewey  and  the  progressive  educationists 
that  each  child  should  be  taught  only  what 
will  be  "useful"  to  him.  In  a  broad  sense,  all 
education  must  of  course  be  "useful"  to  the 
student:  otherwise,  it  would  serve  no  purpose. 
If  Dewey's  idea  were  Interpreted  as  meaning 
that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  mind,  this  would  In  truth  be 
the  most  "useful"  education  one  could  Im- 
part to  him.  In  practice,  the  test  of  "useful- 
ness "  has  been  Interpreted  in  a  narrower 
sense.  The  teaching  of  a  foreign  language, 
for  example,  has  been  considered  useful  only 
if  it  was  actually  spoken  in  the  community. 
As  for  literacy  and  numeracy,  their  "useful- 
ness" seems  not  to  have  Impressed  progres- 
sive educationists. 

William  H.  Kllpatrlck.  Dewey's  chief  dis- 
ciple, has  probably  infiuenced  educational 
Ideas  and  practices  more  than  anyone  else. 
His  biographer  reports  that  Kllpatrlck  felt 
"It  Is  the  child  and  the  children  who  should 
originate  tasks  and  purposes.  The  best  and 
richest  learnings  result  only  when  self-pro- 
pelled Interests  are  being  carried  out  .  .  .  For 
that  reason  he  wanted  no  curriculum  set  In 
advance,  nor  he  did  want  teachers  to  'sell' 
or  foist  subject  matter  on  the  child."  He 
feared  that  if  standards  of  academic  achieve- 
ment were  set,  "there  is  the  ever-present  and 
inherent  danger  that  the  child  will  be 
coerced,  and  coercion  'seldom  builds  desirable 
habits'  ".  Of  arithmetic,  he  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: "I  find  a  lot  of  people  who  don't  use 
arithmetic;  and  I  don't  think  that  life  would 
be  any  richer  for  them  If  they  used  it  .  .  . 
They  Just  don't  need  it";  of  modern  lan- 
guages: "for  the  average  student  it  |ls|  a 
great  waste  of  time.  In  terms  of  rich,  vital 
Interests  that  might  lead  to  Individual 
growth.  languages  offer  meager  possibilities." 
This  was  entirely  In  accord  with  the  views 
of  his  mentor.  Of  literacy,  Dewey  once  said: 
"What  avaU  is  it  ...  to  win  abUity  to 
read  and  write  if  in  the  process  the  indi- 
vidual loses  his  own  soul;  loses  his  apprecia- 
tion of  things  worth  while,  of  the  values  to 
which  these  things  are  relative."  No  wonder, 
the  principal  of  a  Junior  high  school  some 
years  ago  publicly  challenged  the  prime 
purpose  of  schools,  which  is  to  make  our 
children  literate,  with  the  statement  that, 
"we  shall  some  day  accept  the  thought  that 
It  is  Just  as  illogical  to  assume  that  every 
boy  must  be  able  to  read  as  it  is  that  each 
one  must  be  able  to  play  the  violin,  tiiat  It  Is 
no  more  reasonable  to  require  that  each  girl 
shall  spell  well  than  it  la  that  each  one 
shall  bake  a  good  cherry  pie." 

These  quotations  from  the  founders  at 
progressive  education  and  their  Immedi- 
ate successors  Illuminate  how  drastic  is  the 
deviation  from  the  traditional  purpose  of 
formal  schooling  they  brought  about  In  our 
school  system.  Their  philosophy  stlU  pre- 
dominates in  the  educational  establishment 
though  public  outrage  seems  to  have  con- 
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vinced  the  schoolmen  that  literacy  Is  Indeed 
a  goal  that  should  be  uppermost  in  design- 
ing the  program  of  our  elementary  schools. 

We  have  tried  hundreds  of  experiments  In 
the  last  fifty  years  and  are  planning  many 
more  for  the  future  to  discover  new  ways 
of  Improving  the  educational  performance  of 
our  less  able  children.  I  have  often  thought 
we  might  consider  adding  one  experiment 
that  has  the  advantage  of  having  proven  it- 
self—in  contrast  to  the  others  which  re- 
main speculative.  And  that  Is  to  set  up  dem- 
onstration elementary  schools  deliberately 
patterned  after  some  school  abroad  with  ap- 
proximately the  same  kind  of  pupil  popula- 
tion, as  measured  by  family  status.  It  would 
be  easy  to  do  this  with  an  inner  city  Lon- 
don school;  more  difficult  but  rewarding 
with  an  inner  city  Parisian  school.  For  bal- 
ance and  to  parallel  the  situation  in  Appa- 
lachla  and  other  rural  poverty  pockets,  a 
Swiss  country  school. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  be  an  entirely  vol- 
untary experiment,  with  no  attention  what- 
ever being  given  to  socio-pclltlcal  considera- 
tions. Calling  such  a  school  English,  French 
or  Swiss  might  help  protect  It  against  at- 
tacks from  opposite  schools  of  education, 
for  everything  done  In  them  could  be  blamed 
on  the  respective  foreign  countries,  thus  in- 
suring a  measure  of  domestic  tranqulUty 
while  the  experiment  goes  forward.  Ten  years 
would  be  a  good  test  period,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  could  be  decided  whether  to  con- 
tinue or  end  the  experiment.  The  cost  would 
be  minimal  since  It  is  no  more— probably 
less — expensive  to  teach  the  basic  elements  of 
learning  than  to  run  a  fun-and-games  school 
or  Install  complicated  teaching  machines 
and  the  like.  The  quality  of  learning  has  so 
litUe  to  do  with  the  buildings  In  which  it 
takes  place  that  any  ordinary  schoolhotise 
would  be  suitable.  We  have  plenty  of  com- 
petent elementary  school  teachers  who  would 
love  to  try  their  hand  at  a  carefully  struc- 
tured, currlculvim-centered  program,  fully 
approved  by  the  parents.  Children  could  al- 
ways drop  out  and  go  into  the  regular 
schools  If  they  dUliked  hard  work.  Foreign 
teachers  could  easily  be  obtained  for  it 
would  be  a  most  challenging  task  for  them. 
We  need  have  no  false  pride  for  we  have 
given  much  in  our  turn  to  the  people  of 
Europe. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  essence  of  free- 
dom is  choice.  These  schools  would  for  the 
first  time  give  parents  and  pupils  a  choice 
between  schooling  for  Intellectual  growth 
and  schooling  for  democratic  living,  life  ad- 
justment, and  the  like. 

The  moment  seems  propitious,  since  we 
are  being  urged  to  take  part  In  a  mammoth 
campaign  to  wipe  out  illiteracy,  and  that 
Is  assuredly  one  task  European  elementary 
schools  know  how  to  accomplish.  Since  the 
Federal  Government  currently  spends  vast 
sums— more  than  half  Its  total  education 
subsidies — on  experiments  designed  to  up- 
grade the  educational  achievements  of  our 
less  able  children,  surely  a  tiny  fraction 
could  be  spared  for  a  handful  of  such 
demonstration  schools  1 

Fourteen  years  age.  I  suggested  similar 
demonstration  schools  patterned  after  the 
European  lycee  which  Is  university  prepara- 
tory, ending  In  the  European  baccalaureat. 
There  are  several  types  of  these  lycees, 
stressing  the  classical  languages,  or  modem 
languages,  or  mathematics  and  science,  but 
all  providing  u  good  liberal  education  at  col- 
lege level.  Most  of  them  are  free  or  very  In- 
expensive and  aU  are  day  schools.  They  are 
to  be  found  In  one  form  or  another  In  vir- 
tually every  tovim  over  10-16,000.  A  lower 
middle  school  Ls  found  In  smaller  communi- 
ties from  which  the  transition  can  be  made 
to  the  lycee — around  age  15-16 — sometimes 
with  the  loss  of  a  year  or  so.  The  whole  se- 
quence cuts  3-4  years  from  ours,  this  of 
Itself  making  graduate  and  professional  ed- 
ucation available  at  lower  cost.  They  are 
schools  frankly  patterned  to  the  educational 


needs  of  the  upper  quarter  or  so  of  the 
ability  range,  and  for  this  reason  American 
educationists  decry  them  as  "aristocratic"  or 
•'class'  education:  Since  they  run  parallel 
to  secondary  schools  for  less  academically 
gifted  children,  and  transfers  are  possible, 
they  provide  a  wide  choice  of  well-structured 
sequential  courses  that,  from  the  standpoint 
of  intellectual  growth  ai*  infinitely  better 
than  the  American  system  of  comprehensive 
schooling  with  options  of  academic  subjects 
for  the  college-bound. 

We  copied  the  college  from  England  at  a 
time  when — unlike  the  Continent — she  had 
no  public  education,  schooling  being  either 
very  expensive  and  thus  reserved  to  the  rich, 
or  based  on  charity  and  therefore  often  of 
very  modest  quality.  The  college  was  defi- 
nitely for  the  rich.  The  pattern — as  in  the 
col  lege -preparatory  schools — was  the  board- 
ing school,  always  far  more  expensive  than  a 
day  school.  England,  moreover,  did  not  fol- 
low the  reforms  of  the  Continent  which  In 
the  19th  century  transformed  the  medieval 
university — a  combined  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institution — into  a  purely  graduate 
teaching  and  research  Institution,  the  un- 
dergraduate course  leading  to  the  B.A.  being 
transferred  to  the  academic  secondary 
schools. 

Now  that  we  are  developing  community 
colleges  that  are  often  day  schools,  it  would 
not  be  too  difficult  to  set  up  a  few  exi)erl- 
mental  schools  combining  a  strictly  academic 
high  school  and  college  program  Into  a  sin- 
gle lycee  type  day  school  that  would  admit 
only  students  capable  of  meeting  Its  rigor- 
ous standards.  We  already  have  Advanced 
Placement  Programs  eliminating  part  of  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  year.  This  could 
gradually  be  built  up  If  It  found  acceptance. 
If  such  schools  were  supported  by  small 
federal  subsidies  to  pay  for  a  higher  caliber 
of  teachers — they  would  have  to  be  college 
professors  as  they  are  abroad — we  would 
again  offer  our  young  a  choice,  and  allow 
those  who  wish  to  work  as  hard  as  students 
do  elsewhere  to  get  to  the  end  of  their  fM-o- 
fesslonal  education  a  few  years  earlier — as 
many  siurely  would  want  to. 

The  opposition  to  these  schools  by  the 
educational  establishment  U  fierce,  the  very 
Idea  being  rejected  as  "undemocratic ", 
"class"  "aristocratic" — a  "dual"  system  un- 
acceptable because  It  would  allegedly  raise  an 
Intellectual  "elite".  Australia  Is  at  least  as 
"democratic"  and  "classless"  as  we  are,  yet  the 
dual  system  Is  the  pattern  there.  Switzer- 
land cannot  be  called  "aristocratic",  but  It 
follows  the  pattern.  Democratization  of  edu- 
cation elsewhere  means  eliminating  the  fac- 
tor of  "ability  to  pay";  we  alone — or  rather 
educatlondom  here — Insist  that  "ability  to 
learn"  must  also  be  eliminated.  So  we  hand 
out  academic  rewards  like  vaccination  cer- 
tificates and  prevent  our  able  young  from 
moving  through  the  long  years  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  higher  professions  at  their  own 
proper  speed. 

The  progressive  educationists  who  Invented 
the  comprehensive  school  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  were  convinced  that  In  a  democracy 
the  schools  must  be  prlmarUy  engines  for  so- 
cial change  In  the  direction  of  closer  personal 
bonds  between  children  from  varied  home 
backgrounds.  To  them,  the  most  Important 
quality  needed  by  the  electorate  was  a  sense 
of  brotherhood  which  they  believed  could  be 
developed  only  by  keeping  all  children  In 
comprehensive  schools  until  they  branched 
off  Into  different  programs  training  them  for 
their  vocations  or  professions.  This  means 
twelve  years  spent  doing  what  able  youth 
abroad  complete  In  eight;  It  means  adding 
the  expensive  college,  because  what  Is 
learned  abroad  before  18  years  of  age  must 
here  be  learned  thereafter — six  or  so  years 
crammed  into  four.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
we  Invest  in  higher  education  $3,000  per 
student  in  the  public  and  »4,000  In  the 
private  sector — to  which  must  be  added  the 
fees  paid  by  students  themselves — a  vastly 


larger   sum   than   lyccee   cost   abroad,   and 
their  advantage  seems  obvious. 

The  Idea  of  all  children  going  to  school  to- 
gether, getting  acquainted  with  people  of 
different  backgrounds  is  attractive  and  per- 
suasive to  many  men  of  good  will.  It  is  quite 
feasible  in  the  first  4-6  years  if  elementary 
schools  follow  a  well  structured  program. 
But  It  makes  no  sense  thereafter  becavise 
then  the  natural  inequalities  of  intellectual 
endowment  make  themselves  increasingly 
felt.  The  least  able  cannot  follow  the  course, 
the  average  get  along  all  right,  the  most  able 
are  bored.  Separate  them  and  all  will  learn 
more  and  be  happier  to  boot.  Keep  them  to- 
gether for  twelve  long  years  and  the  result 
cannot  be  anything  but  poorer  scholastic 
achievements  for  all,  compared  to  what  each 
group  Is  capable  of  attaining  if  educated  by 
itself. 

Nature  has  made  txs  the  species  with  the 
greatest  range  In  levels  of  Innate  capacity 
and  therefore  of  attainable  competencies.  To 
disregard  the  imperatives  of  nature  Is  futile, 
as  we  are  Just  beginning  to  recognize  In  the 
sphere  of  environmental  pollution.  As  Hor- 
ace said:  "...  you  may  drive  nature  out 
with  a  fork,  but  she  wUl  always  return  {not- 
uram  expellaa  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret ) . 
Children  differ  enormously  in  "educability", 
the  term  we  apply  to  the  capacity  to  learn 
and  become  competent,  to  profit  from  per- 
sonal experience  as  well  as  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others  transmitted  through  books 
and  word  of  mouth.  It  is  the  one  human  ca- 
pacity that  can  be  measured  with  fair  ac- 
curacy by  Intelligence  tests,  much  as  they 
are  currently  in  disfavor.  And  It  Is  the  one 
which  enables  a  child  to  profit  most  fully 
from  formal  schooling.  One  look  at  the  nor- 
mal IQ  curve  shows  that  there  Is  a  natural 
pattern  that  can  be  roughly  stated  as  %  be- 
low, »4  above,  and  14  average.  Whether  tests 
are  given  or  not.  any  rigorous  course  will 
show  up  the  divisions.  To  set  up  separate 
school  sequences  for  them  is  therefore  not 
difficult.  Euroi>esns  accept  the  need  for  sep- 
arate secondary  schooling  and  concentrate 
on  making  the  separation  fair  and  accurate. 
allovTlng  as  many  chances  for  correction  In 
placement  at  later  dates  as  possible.  We  might 
at  least  consider  trying  their  system  in  a  few 
experimental  schools,  open  to  all  who  can 
qualify  and,  of  course,  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

I  submit  we  can  afford  neither  the  Ullteracy 
of  our  least  able  nor  the  needless  stretchout 
In  education  of  our  most  able  young.  Along- 
side the  existing  school  system  which  seems 
to  suit  the  average  reasonably  well,  we  ought 
to  provide  for  those  who  are  not  average 
some  alternate  educational  road  that  takes 
account  of  their  own  abilities  and  Inclina- 
tions. 

Oiu"  efforts  to  provide  schooling  that  dis- 
regards the  natural  Inequalities  in  educabil- 
ity found  In  any  representative  group  of 
chUdren  vitiate  the  main  purpose  of  formal 
education.  This,  as  I  said  before,  Is  to  sup- 
plement the  education  a  child  normally  re- 
ceives at  home  with  Instruction  by  profes- 
sionally qualified  teachers.  To  try  to  run  a 
school  like  a  commtmlty  goes  counter  to  the 
realities  of  life  In  a  civUlzed  country.  To 
reduce  a  teacher  to  the  status  of  a  "resources" 
person  and  let  the  children  plan  the  cur- 
riculum misreads  the  whole  point  of  formal 
schooling.  Once  the  primary  purpose  of  edu- 
cation Is  re-established,  other  school  activi- 
ties will  find  their  proper  place  In  the  order 
of  priorities,  and  the  real  business  of  educat- 
ing the  young  can  proceed  at  Its  proper  pace. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  Monday,  June  15,  on 
account  of  ofiSclal  business. 
Mr.   Wolff   (at  the  request  of  ISr. 
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Albert),  for  today  and  toirjorrow.  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Ktros  (at  the  reque^  of  Mr. 
Albert>,  for  today,  on  accoupt  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Hathaway  (at  the  reqiiest  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  todsiy.  on  accoupt  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Hag  AN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stuckky  • ,  for  today,  on  accoijnt  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (it  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SisK),  for  today,  Monday, 
June  15,  through  Thursday,  JUne  18.  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRA'O'ED 


permission  to 
the  legis- 
orders 
to: 
t  the  re- 
extend 
( (xtraneous 


spe<ial 
grant  id 


i  nd  I 


By  unanimous  consent, 
address  the  House,  following 
lative  program  and  any 
heretofore  entered,  was 

(The  following  Members  ( 
quest  of  Mr.  Camp)  ,  to  revise 
their  remarks  and  to  include 
matter  to:> 

Mr.  Porr,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Hocan,  today,  for  5  mnutes. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  to- 
day, for  3  minutes 

Mr.  MuxER  of  Ohio,  tcx^y.  for  5 
minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (ft  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virgin  la) ,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remaits  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  to  ) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  today,  for 

Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  15 

Mr.  Mills,  today,  for  10 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  ) 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/RKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  peicnission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  wfis  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  Include  an  article 
announcing  that  the  U.S.  flag  again  flies 
In  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  AspiNALL  Immediately  ririor  to  the 
passage  of  HJl.  15012  on  UJe  Consent 
Calendar  today. 

Mr.  Skubitz  (at  the  requ^  of  Mr. 
Satlos>.  immediately  prior  t>  the  pas- 
sage of  HJl.  15012  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar today. 

I  The  following  Members  (kt  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp)  and  to  ificlude  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  RoBisoN  In  three  instaiices. 

Mr.  MzsKiLL. 

Mr.  MoBTON. 

Mr.  Langkn. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  In  two  instaidces. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  |n  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Sherlb  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  tn  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CONTE  In  two  Instances 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  In  two!  Instances. 

Mr.  Landcrebe  in  two  Insiances. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  two  instano^. 

Mr.  Foreman  in  two  Instances. 
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utes. 
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minutes. 


Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Button  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  LuKENs. 

Mr.  Collins  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Michel. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Baring  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Foley  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Howard  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. _ 

Mr.  Priedel  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Slack  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Cahfomla  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stubblxeield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Abbttt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Wright  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hanna. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowing 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
f  oUows : 

8. 710.  An  act  to  designate  the  Mount 
Baldy  Wilderness,  the  Pine  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness, and  the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness 
within  certain  national  forests  In  the  State 
of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3889.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  two  years  the  authority  of  Federal 


Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  tlie  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2012.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  25.  1949  (63  Stat.  1205),  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  a  tract 
of  land  to  Lillian  I.  Anderson; 

H.R.  9854.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  East  Greenacres  unit, 
Rathdrum  Prairie  project,  Idaho,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  12860.  An  act  to  establish  the  Ford's 
Theater  National  Site,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  14300.  An  act  to  amend  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  facilitate  the  disposal  of 
Government  records  without  sufficient  value 
to  warrant  their  continued  preservation,  to 
at>ollsh  the  Joint  ComnUttee  on  the  Disposi- 
tion of  Executive  Papers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  days  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  June  11. 1970: 

HJl.  llioa.  To   amend   the   Public   Health 
Service   Act  to  revise,  extend,  and  Improve 
the  program  established  by  title  VI  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  June  13, 1970: 

H.R.  4304.  To  amend  section  6  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948  to  Include  prisoners  of 
war  captured  during  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  46  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, June  16,  1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3126.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Li- 
brary of  CTongress,  including  the  Copyright 
Office,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  together  with  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  a  copy  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
Trust  Fund  Board;  pursuant  to  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Hoiise  Administration. 

2127.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  terminate  and  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  take  action  with  respect  to 
certain  leases  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  offshore  of  the  State  of 
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California,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2128.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  the  nonprofit  educational  in- 
stltutlona  and  other  organizations,  in  wtUcb 
title  to  equipment  was  vested  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  2  of  Public 
Law  85-934  for  1969,  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

Receivkd  From  the  Comptkollkr  Okmeral 

2129.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  opportunity  for  savings  by 
Improved  selection  of  air  carriers  for  trans- 
porting military  cargo,  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2130.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  demonstrating  that  Improved  guid- 
ance is  needed  for  relocating  railroad  facil- 
ities at  water  reaoupces  projects  being  con- 
structed by  the  Corpe  of  Engineers  (Civil 
Functions) ,  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


than  the  State  or  subdivision  of  the  em- 
ployee's residence;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  91-1195).  Referred  to  the  Committee  oC 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  ITBlaii. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEESON  PUB- 
LIC BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KA8TENMEIER:  <3ommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  HJl.  11167.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
18.  Uclted  States  Code,  to  prescribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  witness  m  a  Federal  proceed- 
ing may  be  ordered  to  provide  information 
after  asserting  his  prlvUege  against  self- 
incrimination  and  to  define  the  scope  of  the 
Immunity  to  be  provided  such  witness  with 
respect  to  Information  provided  under  an  or- 
der; with  amendmente  (Rept.  No.  91-1188). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  on  H.R. 
16618  (Rept.  No.  91-1189).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MclilILLAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  17138  (Rep<t.  No. 
91-1190) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  11766.  A  bUl  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966  (Rept. 
No.  91-1191).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  13943.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  3  of  the  act  of  November  3, 
1966,  to  extend  for  3  years  the  authority  to 
make  ^proptlatlons  to  carry  out  such  mot 
(Rept.  No.  91-1192).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  HJl.  279.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the 
antitrust  laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  op- 
erating arrangements;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1193).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  STAOOERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1933.  An  act  to  provide  for  Federal  rail- 
road safety,  bazardoxis  materials  control  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1194).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

B4r.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  10634.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
the  Federal  .vlatlon  Act  of  1968  In  order  to 
exempt  certain  wages  and  salary  of  employees 
from  withholding  for  tax  purposes  under  the 
laws  at  States  or  subdivisions  thereof  other 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  18059.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  stabilize 
the  domestic  gold  mining  Industry  and  to 
Increase  the  domestic  production  of  gold  to 
meet  the  needs  of  national  defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Burton  of  California,  Mrs. 
Chibholm,     Mr.     Hslstoski,     Mrs. 
Mink,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H.R.  18060.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code  to  provide  rates  of  pay  for  postal 
field  service  employees  In  certain  areas  and 
locations   in   accordance   with   private   en- 
terprise pay  rates  In  these  areas  to  assist  In 
recruitment    and    retention    of    postal    field 
service  employees,   and   for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ    (by   request)     (for 
himself,  Mr.   Mauxiakd,  Mr.   Pkllt, 
and  Mr.  Legoett)  : 
HJl.  18061.  A  bin  to  faclUtate  the  trans- 
portation of  cargo  by  barge*  specifically  de- 
signed for  carriage  aboard  a  vessel;   to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN : 
HJl.  18062.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
m.lnlmum  payments  to  States  from  receipts 
derived  from  national  forests  located  with 
such  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  18063.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  with  respect  to  the 
repayment  period  of  Insured  student  loans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
HJl.  18064.  A  blU   to  amend   the  Insured 
student  loexi  provisions  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  with  respect  to  Insurance 
of  Interests  on  defaulted  locms  In  the  hands 
of  purchasers  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MATNE: 
HJl.  18065.  A  blU  to  amend  section  33(e) 
of   title   in   of   the   Bankhead-Jones   Farm 
Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  o*  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  in  carrying  out  plans  for  works 
of  Improvement  for  land  conservation  and 
utUlzatlon,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
HJl.  18066.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  mam- 
tenance  of  Bayou  Castlne,  La.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mrs. 

DWTXR,    Mr.    HOLITDCLD,    Mr.    Erlsn- 

BOKN,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Bbown   of 
Ohio,  Mr.  JoNXS  of  Alabama,  and  Mr. 

FiNDLET)  : 

H.R.  18067.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  a  Consimier  Protection 
Agency  In  order  to  secure  within  the  Federal 
Government  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  Interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Government  O^ratlons. 
By  Bir.  RYAN: 

H.R.  18068.  A  bill  making  an  additional 
appropriation  to  carry  out  summer  employ- 
ment programs  for  youtlis  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  to  be 
available  until  September  30.  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO   (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiAGCi,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  (Xay,  Mr.  Danhls  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Orat,  Mr.  Halpbrn,  Mr.  Hkchixr 
of  W««t  Virginia,  Mr.  Maddcn,  Mr. 
PATtKN,  Mr.  Timnan,   Mr.   Cbablbs 
H.  WILSON,  and  Mr.  Rodino)  : 
HJl.  18060.  A  blU  to  regulate  rents  li    the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  18070.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram designated  as  the  Youth  (Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  piUTXisee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
HJl.  18071.  A  biU  to  establish  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  to  San  Fran- 
cisco   and   Marin   (Counties,   Calif.,    and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for 
hlnwelf  and  Mr.  Dulski)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1356.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  the  period 
beginning  September  20,  1970,  and  ending 
September  26,  1970,  as  "National  iiachlne 
Tool  Week";  to  the  CJcMnmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.J.  Res.  1257.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  (Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States  to  settle  certain 
claims  of  Inhabitants  of  the  Trxist  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  death  and  injury  to 
persons,  and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  pri- 
vate property,  arising  from  acts  and  omis- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  members 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.J.  Res.  1268.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize an  ex  gratia  contribution  to  certain  In- 
habitants   of    the    Trust    Territory    of    the 
Pacific  Islands  who  suffered  damages  during 
the  Second  World  War.  and  to  establish  a 
Mlcroneslan    Claims    Conunlsslon;     to    the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  1259.  Joint   resolution   to   extend 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Defense  ProducUon 
Act  of  1960  to  July  30,  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  (Currency. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  660.  Concxirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  (Congress  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  memorial 
m  honor  of  Richard  King  MeUon;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  R(X>NEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res.  1081.  A  reeoluUon  to  stop  funds  for 
war  In  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  to  limit  funds 
for  war  in  Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BIAHON: 

HJl.  18072.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manuel  Femandez-Tavera  and  their 
chUdren,  Rafael.  Eduardo.  Manuela,  and 
Anna  Fernandez  Vldal;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.  Res.  1082.  A  resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(HJl.  17853)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Carlo  Blanchl  &  Co..  Inc.,"  to  the  (Chief  (Com- 
missioner of  the  (Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to 
secUons  1492  and  2609  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 
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403.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A 

State  of  Illinois,  relative  to 
Social  Security  Act  regarding 
sites  for  tbe  mentally  111;  to  the 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

404.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the 
State  of   Illlnots.   relative  to 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
ment  for  the  mentally  111;  to  the 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

405.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the 
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I  nding  the 
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BREAKTHROUGH  IN  CANCER 
RESEARCH 


HON.  BOB  WILSOli 


OF    CAl-IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday.  June  15, 


REPRESEN'  ATIVES 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Spn  alter,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  scient  sts  of  our 
time,  a  man  who  may  be  on  tli  e  verge  of 
a  breakthrough  in  cancer  research.  Is  76 
year-old  Dr.  Leonell  Strong,  w  ao  among 
his  own  peers  is  hailed  as  an  ui^sung  hero 
of  medicine. 

Six  years  ago.  Dr.  Strong  retired  after 
many  years  as  a  genetioist  at  the  Yale 
School  of  Medicine  and  later  i  s  head  of 
the  animal  experimental  labc  ratory  at 
Roswell  Park  Institute  in  New  York 
State,  the  oldest  cancer  research  lab  in 
the  world. 

He  came  to  La  JoUa  to  joiij  the  Salk 
Institute  for  Biological  Studi?s.  had  a 
falling  out  with  Dr.  Salk,  anc  a  couple 
of  years  ago  became  involved  in  a  law- 
suit in  which  Dr.  Strong  won  damages. 

He  then  established  his  own  aboratory 
in  Sorrento  Valley  under  auspices  of  a 


nonprofit  foundation,  pourlnj 


life  savings  into  the  lab  in  ord  er  to  con 
tinue  research  with  mice  for  which  he 
has  become  world  famous. 

During  a  half  century's  resfearch.  Dr. 
Strong  has  become  acknowled  ;ed  as  the 
worlds  foremost  authority  in 'the  study 
of  cancer  through  the  use  of  inbred 
strains  of  mice.  His  colonies  of  mice  have 
been  the  source  of  such  animi  Is  used  in 
labs  throughout  the  world.  Uh  first  ma- 
jor contribution  to  cancer  res»arch  was 
development  of  a  unique  stran  of  mice 
in  which  tumors  grew  spontaneously, 
rather  than  being  transplante< ; — mice  in 
which  cancer  was  conveyed  froip  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next. 

Now  he  has  developed  a  livfer  extract 
which  when  applied  to  mice,  his  resvUted 
In  virtually  100  percent  elimination  of 
cancerous  tumors  in  nine  generations  of 
mice.  Clinical  experiments  with  human 
beings  at  Roswell  Park  Instlttlte  may  be 
the  next  step  after  scientists  tliere  isolate 
the  active  Ingredient  in  the  llvfr  extract. 
The  reason  we  are  calling  attention  to 
Dr.  Strong's  work  t(Hiight  is  tnat  it  is  on 
the  verge  of  being  shut  down  completely 
for  lack  of  financial  support  at  the  very 
moment  when  this  distinguished  scien- 
tist may  be  on  the  threshold  of  an  im- 
portant discoTery  In  the  batt}e  against 
cancer,  right  here  in  San  Dle^o  County. 

Up  to  now,  Dr.  Strong  has  struggled 
to  maintain  his  laboratory  with  modest 
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State  of  Illinois,  relative  certain  benefits  for 
the  mentally  ill  under  the  Social  Security 
Act:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows:     . 

508.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtlon  of  the 
Gushtkawa   City   Assembly,   Okinawa,   Ryu- 


June  15,  1970 

kyu  Islands,  relative  to  removal  of  poison-gas 
weapons  from  the  Ryukyu  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

509.  Also,  petition  of  the  Ou?hlkawa  Cliv 
Assembly,  Okinawa,  Ryukyu  Islands,  relative 
to  U.S.  military  jjersonnel  stationed  on  Oki- 
nawa; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

510.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners. Newport,  Ky.,  relative  to  exempt- 
ing the  Delta  Queen  from  the  provisions  of 
the  safety-at-sea  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


June  15,  1970 
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all  of  his 


Federal  Government  funding;  his  own 
life  savings,  now  exhausted;  and  public 
contributions  of  more  tlian  $25,000  raised 
when  his  financial  plight  was  publicized 
primarily  in  the  San  Diego  Independent. 

But  the  financial  well  is  running  dry, 
the  Government  has  refused  another 
grant,  and  he  has  just  enough  to  keep 
going  through  June,  after  which  he  will 
have  to  phase  out  the  lab  in  Son-ento 
Valley,  kill  the  13,000  mice,  and  close  the 
book  on  a  lifetime  of  dedicated  research. 

Desperate  attempts  are  being  made  by 
San  Diego  friends  of  Dr.  Strong  to  con- 
vince the  National  Institute  of  Health  to 
continue  its  support  of  his  lab  for  at  least 
another  12  to  18  months — the  time  Dr. 
Strong,  still  mentally  vigorous  at  76,  be- 
lieves he  needs  for  positive  proof  of  im- 
munity against  cancer  provided  by  the 
liver  extract.  But  unless  a  miracle  oc- 
curs, the  Leonell  Strong  Laboratory  ap- 
pears doomed  to  shut  down.  It  would  be 
a  sad  culmination  of  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer during  which — and  few  people  know 
of  this — Dr.  Strong  was  nominated  for 
a  Noble  Prize  in  Medicine,  though  he 
did  not  win  the  award. 

The  miracle  has  happened  to  keep 
alive  the  remarkable  cancer  research  by 
Dr.  Leonell  Strong,  the  distinguished 
scientist  whose  laboratory  in  Sorrento 
Valley,  near  Del  Msu:,  has  been  threat- 
ened repeatedly  with  shutdown. 

During  the  last  2  nights  on  these  com- 
mentaries, I  have  told  of  the  world-re- 
nowned studies  by  Dr.  Strong  of  malig- 
nant tumors  in  mice — studies  that  now 
may  be  reaching  a  breakthrough  that 
could  unlock  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
cancer. 

A  liver  extract  which  Dr.  Strong  has 
been  injecting  into  some  of  tbe  13,000 
mice  at  ills  laboratory  has  demonstrated 
the  capability  of  inhibiting  the  growth 
of  tumors  from  one  generation  to  the 
next,  to  the  point  of  complete  elimina- 
tion In  the  ninth  generation. 

The  liver  extract  Is  now  being  evalu- 
ated in  the  world's  oldest  cancer  research 
laboratory,  the  Roswell  Park  Institute 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  for  possible  clinical  use 
on  human  beings.  Meanwhile.  Dr.  Strong 
must  continue  his  experiments  for  the 
most  complete  scientific  confirmation. 

Although  Dr.  Strong's  research  has 
been  supported  in  the  past  by  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  a  cutback  in  avail- 
abiUty  of  research  fimds  has  dried  up 
these  sources.  He  has  exhausted  his  own 
life  savings  to  keep  his  laboratory  open. 
With  financial  aid  no  longer  available, 
he  faced  a  complete  shutdown,  and  ex- 
termiimtion  of  the   thousands  of  spe- 


cially inbred  mice  by  the  end  of  June. 
And  now.  the  miracle. 

Five  minutes  after  I  mentioned  this 
last  night,  a  Coronado  woman  called  to 
offer  $5,000 — enough  to  keep  the  lab  open 
through  July,  another  full  month.  But 
Dr.  Strong  must  maintain  his  laboratory 
for  several  more  months,  to  insure  the 
fullest  exploration  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  significant  attack  on  cancer.  If  you 
feel  tliat  you  would  like  to  help  Dr. 
Strong  in  this  endeavor,  you  may  send 
whatever  donation  you  can  afford  to 
Leonell  C.  Strong  Research  Foundation. 
10457  Roselle  Street,  San  Diego,  92121. 

There  have  been  many  disappoint- 
ments in  the  fight  against  cancer;  thi^; 
may  be  another  one,  but  can  we  afford 
not  to  give  it  the  fullest  chance  to  suc- 
ceed? 


POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1970 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  all  my  colleague.s. 
especially  in  view  of  the  business  sched- 
ule for  tomorrow,  a  commentary  by 
Nicholas  von  Hoffman  in  today's  issue, 
June  15,  of  the  Washington  Post.  This 
article  is  one  of  the  most  cogent  I  have 
seen  on  the  subject  of  postal  reform  and 
gives  some  of  the  backgroimd  informa- 
tion as  to  how  this  so-called  reform  has 
been  lobbied  to  the  floor  of  this  House. 
I  hope  every  one  of  my  colleagues  will 
read  It  carefully  before  the  House  begins 
its  consideration  of  the  so-called  postal 
reform  bill. 

The  article  follows : 

Postal  "RifoaM" 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

The  pressure  la  rising  to  pass  tbe  Poet  Of- 
fice Reform  Bill.  People  support  anything 
called  reform,  especially  these  days  when 
action  of  any  kind  is  beyond  our  enfeebled 
representatives. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  for  this  bill  Is 
that  it  wUI  "take  the  Post  OfiBce  Department 
out  of  politics."  Politicians  and  politics 
being  held  in  the  high  regard  they  are,  any 
proposition  to  get  rid  of  them  always  wins 
near  unanimous  assent. 

Alas,  experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  politics  out  of  anything,  not 
merely  because  politicians  are  tenacious  fel- 
lows and  like  to  hang  In  there  close  to  tbe 
boodle,  but  also  because  politics,  realistically 
deflnecl.  is  the  business  of  deciding  and 
carrying  out  policy,  and  you  cant  run  any- 
thing  without  doing  that.   What  this  bill 
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actually  does  la  transfer  some  of  Congress' 
power  ov«r  the  Poet  Office  Department  to  a 
board  of  directors  who're  supposed  to  be 
nonpartisan  and  operate  the  mall  in  a  busi- 
nesslike and  efficient  manner. 

This  Isnt  a  new  idea  In  American  life. 
We've  been  reorganizing  things  to  get  the 
politics  out  of  them  for  a  long  time.  That 
was  the  idea  behind  civil  service,  appointed 
school  boards,  urban  renewal  commissions 
and  such  Internationally  famous  fiascos  as 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  Sometimes, 
commissions  and  authorities  can  introduce 
economies  in  the  operation,  but  a  new  bu- 

'.  reaucracy  la  establishd  which  is  unamenable 

->^  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  people  we  aptly 

Ji  call  "the  small  man."  Nothing  has  proved  as 

unresponsive    to    the    individual    citizen   as 

1  "nonpolltical,"  appointive  commissions  run 

'  by  experts,  distinguished  citizens  and  repre- 

.  aentatives  of  the  public. 

Most  reforms  that  set  out  to  make  things 
nonpolltical  are  actually  engaged  in  trans- 
ferring the  political  power  from  elected  poli- 
ticians to  the  nonelectlve,  silent  and  secret 
politicians  with  much  smaller  constituencies. 
often  referred  to  as  lobbyists,  bagmen,  etc. 
In  that  light,  let's  see  who  put  up  the  money 
to  lobby  and  proi>agandize  this  reform 
through  the  Congress.  Who  was  it  that 
backed  the  Citizens'  Committee  for  Postal 
Reform? 

The  Congressional  Record,  Volume  115, 
part  22,  page  29322  tells  tis  that  tbe  names 
of  some  of  these  citizens  who  contributed 
$5,000  t^iece  were:  The  Bank  of  America, 
Scott  Paper  Co.,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
Time,  Inc.,  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  Montgomery 
Ward,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Boys  Town  of  the 
Desert,  I.  E.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
Klmberly-Clarke  Corp..  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  General  Electric,  American  Express, 
Ckxxlyear  Tire  &  Rubber,  Ford,  and  the  Bech- 
tel  Corp.  Weighing  In  for  contributions  of 
less  than  $5,000  were,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing citizens:  Litton  Publications,  Inc.,  the 
Conde  Nast  Publications,  Cowles  Communi- 
cations, Inc.,  Newsweek,  B.  P.  Goodrich,  and 
Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon. 

Right-thinking  readers  wlU  understand 
that  the  afore-mentioned  citizens  made  this 
contribution  out  of  unselfish  zeal  for  reform. 
Cynics  wUl  remark  that  many  of  these  citi- 
zens are  publications  and  other  institutions 
that  use  the  maU  at  favored  rates,  that  others 
sell  the  publications  large  amounts  of  paper, 
that  others  are  contractors  who  might  buUd 
the  reformed  and  modernized  post  office 
buildings,  that  others  might  sell  this  new  sys- 
tem automated  equipment  or  mall  trucks,  or 
tires  for  the  trucks. 

There  are  other  putative  beneficiaries  of 
reform.  One  of  them  la  Mr.  George  Meany 
and  his  APL-CIO.  The  deal  Mr.  Meany  and 
bis  agent  worked  out  with  the  administra- 
tion is  that  in  return  for  his  embracing  re- 
form, only  seven  AFL-CIO  unions  would  be 
recognized  as  bargaining  agents  for  the  Post 
Office  employees.  A  reactionary.  Republican 
administration  not  only  traded  away  Its 
cherished  rlght-to-work  principle  but  the 
right  of  the  employees  to  choose  their  col- 
lective-bargaining representative  through 
elections  conducted  by  tbe  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

This,  in  labor-union  parlance,  comes  close 
to  being  a  yellow-dog  contract.  Mr.  Meany, 
however,  says  it's  historic,  and  he's  certainly 
right. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  deal,  the  third 
largest  union  of  Post  Office  employees  will  be 
excluded  forever  from  the  bargaining  table. 
This  is  the  80.000-man  National  Postal 
Union,  which  Isn't  a  member  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  This  independent  union  representing 
something  like  10  per  cent  of  all  Post  Office 
employees  has  its  membership  concentrated 
m  the  big  cities.  Twenty-six  thousand  of  Its 
memben  are  In  the  Bronx  and  Manhattan, 
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where  they  have  already  demonstrated  what 
they  can  do  to  national  postal  service  when 
they  decide  not  to  report  for  work. 

And  that's  what  they're  going  to  decide  ir 
reform  in  its  present  design  goes  through. 
"Our  members  won't  stand  for  it,"  says  Phil 
Sellgman,  the  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Bronx-Manhattan  local.  "If  thU  goes 
through,  there'll  never  be  lal>or  peace.  We're 
not  going  to  stand  by  and  be  legislated  out 
of  existence." 

It's  been  the  big  city  postal  workers,  the 
men  and  women  who  live  in  the  high  cost- 
of-living  areas  who've  been  unhapplest  about 
wages.  They  need  collective  bargaining  rep- 
resentation tbe  most. 

Instead,  tbn  President  and  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  turning  them  over  to 
George  Meany  who.  In  lieu  of  getting  them 
a  living  wage,  can  perhaps  persuade  them  to 
join  the  hard  hats  and  satisfy  the  frustra- 
tion of  their  belUes  by  beating  up  long- 
haired young  persons. 

Under  this  version  of  reform,  the  predom- 
inantly black  National  Alliance  of  Postal 
Employees  with  37,000  members  (the  fourth 
largest  Post  Office  union)  will  also  be  denied 
the  right  to  bargain  coUectively. 

President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  said  that 
he  believes  in  local  control,  In  pushing  de- 
cision making  out  of  Washington.  He  has 
done  this  In  the  South  when  white  parents 
haven't  wanted  black  children  in  their 
schools. 

This  principle,  which  he  applied  even  at 
the  expense  of  black  children's  rights.  Is  now 
violated  because  it's  convenient  for  the 
President  to  have  Mr.  Meany  hailing  him  as 
the  30-day  conqueror  of  Cambodia;  because 
it's  profitable  for  the  corporate  citizens. 

But  building  a  new  and  more  remote  super 
organization,  reinforcing  the  rigid  inertia  of 
big  labor,  contradicting  the  need  for  struc- 
ttiral  change  that  the  President  himself  has 
enunciated,  la  worse  than  Inconsistent,  It 
win  Increase  wildcat  strikes,  augment  the 
universal  feeling  of  personal  impotence  and 
hasten  the  spread  of  black  and  student  dis- 
ruption Into  mill  and  factory. 
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cases  before  the  Court,  and  I  have  taught 
constitutional  law  at  New  York  University 
School  of  Law  for  nine  years. 

In  my  judgment  no  information  that  has 
so  far  come  to  light  warrants  the  impeach- 
ment of  Justice  Douglas.  The  charges  thai 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Ford  and  others  seem 
patently  insufficient  to  Invoke  the  ultimate 
remedy  against  a  sitting  judge.  For  example, 
the  relationship  of  Justice  Douglas  to  the 
Parvin  Foundation  and  the  Center  for  Dem- 
ocratic Studies  have  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  shown  to  Involve  any  Impropri- 
ety. Moreover,  the  widely  quoted  excerpt 
from  Justice  Douglas'  recent  book.  Points 
of  Rebellion,  Is  not  only  ambiguous  but 
plainly  protected  by  the  First  Amendment 

Perhaps  out  of  a  recognition  that  the 
above  charges  do  not  constitute  the  "high 
crime  and  Misdemeanor"  that  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  for  Impeachment,  Mr.  Wy- 
man's  resolution  attempted — for  the  first 
time  In  our  history,  I  believe — to  base  Im- 
peachment on  the  aUeged  fact  that  Justice 
Douglas  has  "failed  to  be  of  .  .  .  good  Be- 
havior." If  this  constitutional  standard  is 
adopted,  it  wUl  be  a  serious  blow  at  tbe 
independence  of  the  judiciary,  fuUy  apart 
from  the  effect  on  the  matter  pending  be- 
fore your  committee.  The  net  result  would 
be,  as  Mr.  Ford  candidly  told  the  House, 
that  "an  Impeachment  offense  is  whatever  a 
majority  of  the  House  .  .  .  considers  It  to  be 
at  a  given  moment  in  history."  Such  a  rule 
would  not  only  jeopardize  judicial  Independ- 
ence, but  would  be  deeply  ironic  in  view  of 
the  expressed  concern  for  judicial  precedent 
and  the  riUe  of  law  on  the  part  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Impeachment  resolution. 

I   urge   you   to   oppose   the   Impeachment 
of  Justice  Douglas. 
Sincerely, 

Norman  Dobsen. 

Professor  of  Law. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  MR.  JUS'HCE 
WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 


HON.  EDWARD  1.  KOCH 

OF   mw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  15.  1970 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  written  by  a  close 
friend  and  distinguished  professor  of 
law  at  New  York  University  School  of 
Law.  Norman  Dorsen. 

The  letter  very  succinctly  sets  forth 
the  reason  why  each  of  us  in  this  House 
should  oppose  the  impeacliment  of  Mr. 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  I  am  setting 
forth  tbe  letter  with  the  thought  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues: 

Mat  18,  1970. 
Hon.  Emanttkl  Cxlixr, 

Chairman,     House     Judiciary     Committee, 
House     of     Representatives.     Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Cxxler:  I  write  In  regard  to  the 
pending  Impeachment  resolution  of  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas.  Apart  from  my  interest 
as  a  citizen.  I  am  professionally  concerned 
In  view  of  my  long  connection  with  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  served  as  law  clerk  to  Mr. 
Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan  in  the  October 
Term  1967.  I  have  participated  in  numerous 


THE  YEAR-ROUND  SCHOOL 
CONCEPT 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OP  KSMTUCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  15.  1970 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jeffer- 
son County,  Ky.,  Board  of  Education  has 
been  doing  some  very  interesting  work  on 
the  year-around  school  concept. 

For  those  interested  in  bold,  new,  and 
innovative  ideas  in  elementary  educa- 
tion, I  am  pleased  to  make  available  the 
recent  comments  of  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard Van  Hoose,  superintendent  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Public  Schools. 

The  remarks  follow: 
TEAR-Asomro    ScaooL    and    thc    Jefferson 
CotTNTT  Board  of  Education 

On  May  25,  1970,  the  Jefferson  Cotinty 
Bo€tfxl  of  Education  made  a  landmark  deci- 
sion. In  effect,  they  said  "this  Is  where  we 
stand  on  the  year-around  school  concept,  and 
this  is  what  we  propose  to  do  about  it."  This 
decision  was  announced  to  the  nation  and 
to  the  world  through  press  reports,  and  re- 
action has  been  swift  and  widespread.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  and  staff  have 
heard  from  students,  teachers,  sujjerintend- 
ents,  researchers,  business  men.  college  pro- 
fessors, school  board  members,  and  others. 
Inquiries  have  oome  In  from  17  states,  and 
the  nuUl  continues  to  bring  requests  for 
more  information. 

The  Associated  Press  put  tbe  story  on  tbe 
wire  and  literally  sent  it  around  the  world. 
Because  o(  this  we  have  received  Inqulrlea 
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from  London.  England:  Santa 
fornla;   Ann  Arbor.  Michigan: 
Hampshire:  Gregory,  Texas:  Vienna 
and  other  far-away  places  too 
list.    The    "Today    Show"    carried 
nouncement   as   a   news   feature 
stations  In  Philadelphia  and  Miami 
story   special    treatment.    Educatio 
from    the    New    York    Times,    the 
science      Monitor,      and      the 
Scrlpps-Howard    newspapers    have 
touch  with  us.  A  newspaper  In 
Ida  wrote  a  strong  editorial 
our  Board's  position. 

No  other  action  by  the  Jefferson 
Board  of  Education  In  my  twenty 
superintendent  has  created  such 
interest.  Why?  The  reason  Is  obv' 
systems  everywhere  are  becoming 
the  September-to-June  calendar 
meets  the  needs  of  this  nation. 

In  the  fall  of  1968  the  Board  of 
authorized  the  superintendent   an 
make  an  in-depth  study  of  the  cu 
ing  on  year-round  school.  An  ad 
mlttee  was  established  with 
from  all  walks  of  life.  Business 
legislators.     PTA     leaders,     mlnist 
leaders,  and  newspapermen  were  1 
were  professional  personnel  from 
City  and  Catholic  school  systems. 
University  of  Louisville,  and  from 
Department  of  Education. 

As  the  staff  and  the  committee  re* 
literature  on   this  subject,  Ustene^J 
sultants.  and  visited  systems  w 
tion  of  this  kind  is  in  progress 
evident  that  isolating  one  plan  fo 
schools  all  year  around  was  a 
Each  suggested  schedule  was  rev 
light  of  five  factors: 

1.  Potential  for  improving  the  c 

2.  Effect  of  the  plan  upon 

3.  Potential  for  Improving 

4.  Improved  building  use. 
5    Economy. 
After  more  than  a  year  of 

the  committee  Joined  the  staff  in 
Ing   the   Continuing   Pour   Quart* 
the  one  with  the  greatest  potential 
provides  for  four  seasonal  quarters 
of  instruction  each.  Choice  of  at 
any  three  quarters  is  up  to 
no  pupil  would  be  required  to  a 
than  three  quarters  a  year. 

A   child   who   is   mentally   and 
capable  of   attending   all   four 
three  years  could  accelerate  if 
to  be  desirable.   If  enough  st 
to  attend  the  summer  quarter  to 
tendance  evenly  over  the  year,  a 
25';   will  be  possible  in  housing, 
lions  of  dollars  in  capital  outlay. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  ask  the 
tucky     General     Assembly     to 
changes   In   school    attendance 
the    way    Minimum    Foundation 
distributed.    Other    legal    change^ 
necessary.  With  the  best  of  luck 
legal  action  and  In  findliag  a  sourcle 
clal  support  to  Initiate  this  ventur  t 
73  school  year  could  be  the  yeai 
llnulng   Pour   Quarter    Plan    Is 
Jefferson  County  Schools. 

The   following   advantages 
talned: 

1.  Flexibility  In  course  offering 
seventy   percent  of   all   subject 
be  handled  In  a  non-sequential 

2.  More  entry  and  withdrawal 
year.  Illness  or  Injury  would  not 
loss  of  an  entire  school  year. 

3.  Improved  opportunity  for 
ployment.  The  sununer  Job  rust 
more  evenly  distributed  tbrougbo  it 

4.  Reduction  of  vandalism  whl^h 
curs  when  buildings  are  Idle. 

5.  Opportunity    for    currtculu^ 
which    would    make    couraes 
matter  more  relevant  to  the 
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6.  Better  utilization  of  professional  per- 
sonnel, and  more  flexibility  In  the  use  of 
teachers.  Some  might  choose  to  teach  a  full 
year:  others  with  fanUly  responslbiUtieB 
might  choose  to  teach  one  quarter  only  and 
thus  keep  up  their  skills. 

7.  Flexibility  In  choice  of  vacation  periods. 

8.  Reduction  In  number  of  drop-outs  be- 
cause pupils  would  have  wider  choice  of  sub- 
jects and  would  not  feel  "locked  In"  to  a 
course  they  disliked  for  a  full  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  aspect  of  the 
entire  proposal  Is  the  fact  that  every  course 
offering  will  have  to  be  rewritten.  We  do  not 
plan  to  cut  up  what  we  now  cover  in  one 
year  Into  three  quarters.  Rather,  we  plan  to 
turn  each  course  out  on  the  table  as  you 
would  a  bucket  of  nuts  and  bolts  and  ex- 
amine the  contents.  We  will  discard  every- 
thing that  Is  not  relevant  and  Introduce 
new  material.  The  60  day  period  makes  It 
possible  to  plan  mlnlcourses  relating  to  cur- 
rent needs  such  as  drug  abuse,  human  rela- 
tions, local  government,  and  vocational  ex- 
periences. 

We  have  dlscu.ssed  with  Dr.  George  Brod- 
schl  of  the  U.  of  L.  International  Center  the 
possibility  of  summer  courses  that  will  be- 
gin and  end  In  Jefferson  County,  with  most 
of  the  course  time  spent  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. The  most  effective  way  to  learn  a  for- 
eign language  Is  to  visit  the  country  where 
you  must  use  the  language.  Geography  and 
history  are  best  learned  at  first  hand. 

The  present  economic  picture  empha- 
sizes the  timely  decision  which  has  been 
reached  by  our  board  of  education.  Rising 
construction  cosu,  higher  Interest  rates,  and 
diminishing  tax  resources  affect  planning 
for  the  future  in  housing  of  all  kinds,  and 
particularly  in  school  housing.  The  Jeffer- 
son County  Board  is  interested  in  exploring 
ways  to  make  better  use  of  the  facilities  we 
have.  The  fact  that  more  than  600  other 
school  systems  across  the  nation  are  also 
interested  underlines  the  urgency  of  the 
problem. 

Practical  businessmen  realize  that  school 
facilities  are  available  throughout  the  year, 
fully  equipped  and  ready  for  use.  Most  over- 
hesul  costs  are  the  same  whether  schools  are 
open  or  closed  during  the  summer.  Fixed 
charges  such  as  insurance  and  Interest  re- 
main constant.  A  teaching  staff  Is  already 
employed,  and  many  teachers  would  pre- 
fer a  full  year  of  employment.  Finally,  most 
children  in  metropolitan  areas  are  without 
constructive  direction  during  much  of  the 
summer. 

Our  community  has  become  interested  In 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  Continuing 
Four  Quarter  Plan.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  In  implementing  change  in  the  pres- 
ent school  calendar.  We  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  establish  a  real  beachhead  for  Im- 
proved public  education.  We  believe  we  can 
set  up  an  effective  continuing  four-quarter 
schedule  and  make  it  work. 


June  15,  1970 


PATRIOTIC    BASQUES    PICK    INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY  FOR  FESTIVAL 


cated  in  many  other  active  communities 
in  America  and  they  are  known  as  vig- 
orous, enterprising,  rugged,  outdoor  in- 
dividuals who  are  made  of  very  stern 
stuff. 

I  cherish  many  Basque  friends  today 
and  wish  to  pay  them  tribute  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  following  editorial  to  their 
credit,  reprinted  from  the  Reno  Evening 
Gazette  of  May  25,  1970,  which  tells  of 
the  continuous  progress  and  achieve- 
ment of  these  American  citizens: 
I  Prom  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette.  May  25, 
19701 
A  Festivai.  of  Note 

It  was  something  over  a  century  ago  when 
the  first  Basque  miners  and  shepherds  began 
drifting  into  Nevada  from  California  and  the 
old  country. 

The  migration  of  these  enterprising  people 
was  one  of  the  best  things  that  could  hap- 
pen to  a  developing  state. 

The  Basques  had  to  learn  to  be  resourceful 
to  live  in  their  homeland.  It  is  a  tortuous 
country  high  In  the  Pyrenees  Mountains  and 
along  a  strip  of  the  coast  between  Spain  and 
France,  where  It  took  good  thinking  and  wjli- 
Ing  hands  to  survive. 

Nevada  fell  heir  to  these  attributes  as  pio- 
neer Basques  sought  to  nurse  a  livelihood 
from  this  state's  harsh  and  reluctant  wilder- 
ness. 

Today,  the  tongue-twlstlng  Basque  names 
are  associated  with  some  of  the  biggest  busi- 
nesses and  the  most  illustrious  professions 
m  the  state,  and  they  appear  In  unusual  num- 
bers. 

The  blE»  livestock  spreads  around  Elko. 
Wlnnemtftca,  Gardnervllle,  Lovelock,  Eureka 
and  Ely  are  operated  by  families  of  Basque 
origin,  or  were  before  the  prosperous  own- 
ers sold  out. 

Our  governor,  Paul  Laxalt,  Is  a  second  gen- 
eration Basque.  Quite  a  number  of  lawyers, 
teachers  and  doctors,  some  known  as  out- 
standing practitioners,  answer  to  Basque 
names. 

The  nationality  Is  prominent,  too.  In  Ne- 
vada's casino  business,  as  well  as  in  scores 
of  sundry  small  businesses  scattered  through- 
out the  state. 

These  people  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  state,  that  the  University  of  Nevada 
has  seen  fit  to  Institute  a  center  for  Basque 
Studies  on  the  Reno-Stead  campus. 

A  hearty,  sociable  and  fun-loving  folk,  the 
Basques  of  Nevada  will  gather  for  a  festival 
In  Elko  early  In  July.  It's  a  national  festi- 
val, and  Basques  from  all  around  the  country 
are  expected  to  be  there. 

It's  open  to  the  public,  too,  of  course,  and 
that's  a  lucky  thing.  It's  an  event  that 
Basque  admirers  and  lovers  of  good  food  and 
frolic  won't  want  to  miss. 
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APPROPRIATIONS     HEARINGS 
VOLUMES   RELEASED 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  15.  1970 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  annual 
festival  is  again  being  planned  in  Nevada 
in  honor  of  some  of  the  heartiest  pioneers 
who  helped  settle  many  parts  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

This  is  the  Basque  Festival  to  be  held 
July  4,  1970.  in  Elko,  Nev.  These  are  the 
fine  folks  who  make  up  a  large  portion 
of  Nevada  residents.  Basques  also  are  lo- 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  recent 
days  has  released  the  following  commit- 
tee hearings  volumes: 

Military  construction  bill,  part  3,  de- 
feiise  agencies  and  so  forth,  released 
Monday,  June  8. 

Labor-HEW.  part  2,  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  and  health  items,  re- 
leased Friday,  June  12. 
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June  15,  1970 

During  the  current  week,  the  commit- 
tee expects  to  release  three  additional 
volumes — two  relating  to  the  Public 
Works-AEC  appropriation  bill  and  one 
relating  to  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tion bill. 

When  released,  copies  are  available  to 
Members  and  others  at  the  committee 
room,  H-218,  Capitol  Building,  extension 
2771.  

LOUD  MILITANTS  GET  THE  ANSWER 
AT  MSU 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps  programs 
and  facilities  have  been  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  protest  and  violence  on  college 
campuses  across  the  Nation.  The  mili- 
tants have  left  little  doubt  about  what 
they  want,  but  what  has  remained  largely 
unknown  are  the  views  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  other  students.  On  May  15, 
Michigan  State  University  conducted  a 
campuswide  referendum  which  showed 
that  85  percent  of  the  students  voting 
favored  retention  of  their  ROTC  pro- 
grams in  some  form.  While  this  peaceful 
and  orderly  event  did  not  attract  front 
page  headlines  around  the  country,  it 
clearly  has  broad  significance  for  under- 
standing the  true  feelings  of  all  our 
students. 

In  a  timely  and  plain-speaking  edi- 
torial on  June  12,  1970,  the  State  Journal 
of  Lansing  discusses  the  meaning  of  this 
referendum  and  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 

[Prom  the  State  Journal,  June  12.  1970) 
Vow  Militants  Get  the  Answer  at  MSU 

Now  that  the  smoke  and  furor  has  sim- 
mered down  a  bit  concerning  the  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  at  Michigan  Stat* 
University,  it's  a  good  time  for  students,  fac- 
ulty and  Indeed  all  Michigan  resldenU  to 
take  a  good  second  look  at  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks. 

Throughout  the  nation  determined  bands 
of  militants  this  year  and  In  past  years  has 
regularly  started  antl-ROTC  crusades  on  the 
various  campuses.  MSU  has  been  no  excep- 
tion. 

During  April  such  a  group  started  the 
campaign  at  the  East  Lansing  campus  de- 
manding that  ROTC  be  abolished  at  MSU. 
On  May  1,  a  mob  of  youths,  estimated  at 
about  200,  and  some  of  whom  were  not  stu- 
dents at  MSU,  went  on  a  rampage,  causing 
extensive  damage  to  Demonstration  Hall, 
headquarters  of  ROTC  on  campus,  as  weU  as 
a  number  of  other  buildings.  Several  MSU 
police  officers  were  Injured  trying  to  bring 
the  roaming  vandals  under  control. 

On  May  15  a  campus-vrtde  referendum  was 
held  to  determine  views  of  students,  faculty 
and  administrators  and  clerical  staff  at  MSU 
on  the  ROTC  question  and  some  other  Issues. 

The  result  of  that  referendum  showed  that 
85  per  cent  of  the  more  than  8,700  students 
who  voted  favored  retention  of  the  ROTC 
program  at  MSU  In  one  form  or  another. 
The  percentage  of  faculty,  administrators 
and  clerical  workers  (4,600)  who  voted  fav- 
orably on  ROTC  was  even  higher. 

The  student  vote  was  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion ot  wh«tber  ROTC  should  be  continued 
with  academic  cndlt  and  those  opposed  to 
academic  credit  had  a  slim  majority. 
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students  wer«  also  divided  on  whether 
ROTC  should  have  partial  financing  t»  no 
financing  from  the  university.  Those  op- 
posed to  partial  financing  bad  a  larger  ma- 
jority. 

But  the  combined  vote  of  students,  fac- 
ulty, administrators  and  clerical  workers  at 
the  tmlverslty  showed  that  the  total  ma- 
jority favored  retention  of  ROTC  with  aca- 
demic credit  as  It  la  now  offered.  The  ma- 
jority also  Indicated  they  did  not  favor  par- 
tial financing  by  MSU. 

After  the  referendum  results  were  de- 
termined, MSU's  Academic  Council,  the  fac- 
ulty governing  body,  passed  a  resolution  sup- 
porting ROTC  In  its  present  status  (with 
credit)  and  recommending  full  federal  fund- 
ing of  the  program  which  now  costs  MSU 
about  $60,000  a  year. 

In  short,  the  students,  faculty,  adminis- 
tration and  other  workers  at  MSU.  through 
the  traditional  democratic  process,  gave  their 
stamp  of  approval  to  the  ROTC  on  campus 
in  spite  of  the  storming.  Irrational  and  some- 
times violent  Intimidation  of  a  militant  few. 

It  should  also  be  kept  In  mind  that  in  a 
survey  conducted  a  year  ago  at  MSU,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  students  and  faculty  voted  In 
favor  of  retaining  ROTC  with  some  modi- 
fications. And  some  changes  have  been  made 
In  curriculum  during  the  past  year.  The 
ROTC  program  has  been  entirely  voluntary 
at  MSU  since  1962. 

Retention  on  campus — and  particularly 
the  continuance  of  credit  courses — Is  Impor- 
tant for  the  ROTC  program  which  provides 
a  large  percentage  of  the  officers  for  the  VS. 
armed  forces.  Since  Its  beginning,  the  ROTC 
has  provided  an  Invaluable  service  to  the 
naUon  In  supplying  the  backbone  for  citi- 
zen-officer leadership  of  the  armed  forces. 

A  few  firebrands  have  made  it  clear  they 
are  out  to  undermine  this  leadership  with 
antl-ROTC  activities  and  at  a  time  when 
the  leadership  provided  through  the  pro- 
gram Is  urgently  needed. 

They  failed  at  MSU  In  spite  of  the  noise 
and  Intimidation.  The  majority  made  Its 
opinion  known.  It  Is  good  for  all  Michigan 
residents  to  know  this  and  remember  It. 

The  militants  will  be  back  again  to  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  their  contempt  for  ma- 
jority opinion,  the  democratic  process  or 
anyone  who  disagrees  with  them. 


STATEMENT  IN  HONOR  OF  THE 
LATE  HONORABLE  CLIFFORD 
DAVIS 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

OF   KENTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 
Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Clifford  E>avis  was  a  great  American  and 
a  loyal  and  effective  representative  of  the 
interests  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  of  all 
the  people  who  live  and  work  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  He  was  a  poor  boy  bom 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  who  worked 
his  way  through  college  and  eventually 
earned  a  law  degree  from  Memphis  State 
University.  He  practiced  law  in  Mem- 
phis, becoming  a  municipal  court  Judge 
and  then  vice  njayor  and  public  safety 
commissioner  before  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  a  special  election  In  1940.  He 
ably  served  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  25  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Especially  in  the  former  capacity,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
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Control,  he  left  his  mark  upon  the  laws 
of  this  country.  He  strengthened  and 
amplified  the  TVA  program  and  spon- 
sored other  legislation  relating  to  the 
general  welfare  of  people  living  through- 
out the  Mississippi  Valley ;  he  shepherded 
through  the  House  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  during  the  early 
period  of  the  Johnson  administration. 

Cliff  Davis  was  a  courageous  man  who 
carried  on  his  body  the  scars  of  the  gun; 
fire  that  burst  out  in  the  gallery  of 
House  back  in  1954,  when  Puerto  Rican 
anarchists  attacked  our  Members.  But 
this  did  not  embitter  Cliff  Davis.  The 
center  aisle  of  this  House  was  never  a 
wall  to  this  Member,  and  he  crossed  it 
and  recrossed  it  time  and  again,  doing 
favors  for  those  with  whom  he  served. 
His  interest  was,  simply  enough,  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  which 
he  had  given  his  oath  to  uphold,  and 
he  always  fought  openly  and  lovingly  for 
that. 

I  knew  Cliff  Davis  well  and  grieve  at 
his  passing.  He  was  my  friend,  both 
as  a  public  servant  and  as  man.  My  wife 
and  I,  together,  I  am  sure,  with  all  the 
Members  of  this  House,  would  like  to 
convey  to  Mrs.  Davis  and  all  those  who 
loved  Clifford  Davis,  our  deep  sense  of 
loss  and  grief. 


A    WASHINGTON    STAR    EDITORIAL 
ON  PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   NXW   JERSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1970 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Star  supported  President 
Nixon  in  the  1968  campaign  and  has  ap- 
proved of  most  of  his  actions  since  he 
was  elected  to  office.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  its  lead  editorial  in  yesterday's 
newspaper,  which  is  entitled  "Who  Was 
Planning  To  Bring  Us  Together?"  is  all 
the  more  significant. 

This  editorial,  which  openly  questions 
the  methods  the  President  is  using — or 
even  more  importantly — not  using,  to 
unite  the  American  people,  should  be 
read  by  everyone.  It  shows,  not  that  the 
President  is  being  repudiated  by  his  own 
supporters,  but  that  many  of  those  sup- 
porters feel  he  Is  not  taking  the  proper 
path  toward  "bringing  us  together." 

I  believe  the  mood  in  the  Nation  at 
this  time  is  one  of  anticipation;  antici- 
pation of  the  President's  response  to  the 
growing  polarization  of  the  pc«)ulation. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  are  not 
radicals  of  either  the  right  or  left,  but 
continued  ovations  to  the  radical  right 
will  drive  many  moderates  into  the  folds 
of  a  radical  disfavored  and  growing 
segment. 

The  President  must  realize  that  the 
right  to  dissent  must  be  one  of  our  most 
cherished  freedoms.  Some  have  ques- 
tioned his  acceptance  of  this  tenet.  Now 
that  his  own  supporters  are  publicly 
questioning  or,  at  least,  thinking  aloud 
in  doubtful  tones  about  his  actions,  the 
President  must  begin  to  realize  that  the 
majority  of  the  dissenters,  like  his  sup- 
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porters,    do   not   wish   to   destr<  y    this 
country,  but  rather  to  make  it  be  ;ter. 

The  open  questioning  by  the  Star  rep- 
resents a  significant  developmenl  in  the 
political  history  of  the  current  adminis- 
tration. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Who  Was  Planning  To  Bring  Us  To  cether? 
The  country  Is  moving  rapidly  inU  serious 
domestic  danger,  and  President  Nl;(  an's  re- 
sponse will  determine  the  quality  of  our  so- 
ciety for  a  very  long  time. 

There  cannot  be  much  doubt  ai  to  the 
source  of  the  threat.  It  Is  not  the  lunatic 
left,  not  the  radical  fringe  of  camp  is  revo- 
lutionaries. Much  as  they  would  llki  to  tear 
things  apart,  great  as  the  damage  hey  are 
doing  us  may  be.  the  United  States  will  not 
In  our  time  succumb  to  their  sort  of  revo- 
lution. 

The  trouble  today  may  be  coming  rom  the 
left,  but  the  danger  is  on  the  rlgh  .  A  na- 
tion like  ours  will  allow  itself  to  be  f r  iistrated 
Just  so  far.  and  no  further,  by  a  <  lissldent 
minority.  There  are  signs  that  this  limit  Is 
being  fast  approached.  If  the  people  on  the 
left  push  too  hard,  they  will  certilnly  b« 
put  down.  They  know  it — Indeed,  hey  ex- 
pect and  welcome  the  inevitable  re  jresslon, 
because  It  is  out  of  such  reaction,  and  the 
accompanying  loss  of  faith  in  the  ca  )acity  of 
free  men  to  govern  themselves,  t  lat  real 
revolutions  grow. 

The  backlash,  erf  course.  Is  alread  r  under- 
way. Club-swinging  hard-hats,  Geo  ge  Wal- 
lace's vote,  literal  and  wlde^reoc  hatred 
of  college  troublemakers  revealed  In  the 
perils — these  are  outriders,  the  ban:  lers  and 
trumpet  blasts,  of  a  powerful  polltl:al  force 
waiting  to  move.  And  the  confrontation  that 
Is  developing  is  not  merely  betweer  the  ex- 
treme right  and  the  extreme  left.  T.  he  mod- 
erate center,  on  which  every  f unctu  nlng  so- 
ciety depends,  Is  being  forced  to  choose  sides 
as  the  pressure  mounts.  Every  e  icesa  on 
either  side  produces  an  escalated  resjjonse 
on  the  other. 

In  short,  the  dlvlslveness  of  the  country 
today  Is  reaching  intolerable  levels,  We  are 
not  too  far  from  tearing  ourselves  a  jart.  and 
It  will  take  skillful,  sensiUve  and  effective 
leadership  to  prevent  us  from  doln(   so. 

What  Is  the  likelihood  that  the  country 
will  get  that  leadership  from  Mr    Hlxon? 

The  performance  of  his  admlnisti  ation  up 
to  now — we  say  it  sadly — does  not  ol  ter  much 
encouragement.  We  supported  Mr.  Nlzon  In 
bis  election.  In  our  view  he  is  dealin  g  ration- 
ally with  most  of  the  specific  problsms  con- 
fronting him.  He  Is  trying  to  get  lis  out  of 
Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible,  without  leav- 
ing behind  a  shambles;  he  Is  mo^  ing  In  a 
generally  reasonable  way  to  bring  the  econ- 
omy under  control;  he  is  wisely  concentrat- 
ing on  an  effort  to  make  effective  i  host  of 
existing  social  programs,  rather  than  plung- 
ing into  new,  blue-sky  experiments.!  Many  of 
his  problems  are  Intractable.  He  i$  dealing 
with  them,  we  think,  as  well  as  ci>uld  rea- 
sonably be  expected  of  anyone  occu]  >ylng  the 
office. 

But  the  key  goal  that  Mr.  Nixon  set  him- 
aelf  when  he  took  over  the  goveraiment  In 
1968  was  to  bring  us  together.  The!  question 
today  Is  not  whether  he  has  succeeded  In 
doing  that.  Obviously  he  has  not.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  be  has  tried.  ] 

Tte  record,  so  far.  Is  a  dismal  lone.  The 
issue  here  Is  not  the  so-called  JBouthem 
strategy.  It  Is  not  the  President's!  reported 
desire  to  govern  on  the  basis  of  a  itioderate- 
majority  consensus,  avoiding  entanglement 
with  minorities.  Such  leanings  are  well 
within  the  ethical  ballpark  and  aiC  not  In- 
consistent with  his  expressed  determination 
to  unify  the  nation.  No — the  Is^e.  quite 
simply,  Is  the  extent  to  which  this  admin- 
istration shows  Itself  tempted,  notj  to  resist 
a  polarization  of  public  opinion,  bikt  Instead 
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to  f06t«r  It.  to  seek  political  profit  In  the 
ugly  mood  of  a  frightened,  conservative  elec- 
torate. The  administration  has  yielded  to 
this  temptation  in  a  number  of  ways,  and 
that  fact  Is  the  blackest  mark  on  Its  current 
report  card  and  an  evil  omen  for  the  future. 
It  Is  wrong  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  have  per- 
mitted his  Vice  President,  In  one  demagogic 
outburst  after  another,  to  hammer  dividing 
wedges  ever  deeper  between  the  ix)or  and  the 
comfortable,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  In- 
tellectuals and  the  yahoos,  the  disaffected 
and  the  true  red-whlte-and-blue  believers. 
True,  the  President  himself  has  refrained 
from  making  such  speeches,  but  that  Is  not 
good  enough.  Sptro  Agnew  has  taken  over 
as  the  voice  of  the  administration  In  this 
most  sensitive  area,  and  Mr.  Nixon's  silence 
is  implied  approval. 

It  Is  wrong  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  entertain 
construction  workers  in  the  Oval  Room 
shortly  after  construction  workers  have 
roughed  up  dissenting  students — and  to  ac- 
cept one  of  their  symbolic  hard  hats  for  his 
own  head.  The  President  need  not,  of  course, 
repudiate  supporters  of  his  position.  What 
Is  he  trying  to  tell  us.  however,  when  he 
singles  out  this  particular  type  of  support 
for  publicized  favors? 

It  Is  wrong  for  Mr.  Nixon,  at  a  time  of 
growing  unrest,  to  sound  off  against  the 
"bums"  on  college  campuses.  Of  course,  there 
are  bums  In  the  colleges,  and  no  doubt  they 
account  for  much  campus  violence.  But  Mr. 
Nixon's  rambling,  extemporaneous  outburst 
seemed  to  make  bums  out  of  college  students 
In  general. 

These  may  seem  trivial  examples.  Perhaps 
they  are.  But  the  sum  of  the  Indictment  Is 
that  It  Is  wrong  for  this  administration.  In 
the  critical  situation  that  Is  developing,  to 
fish  for  votes  In  the  troubled  waters  of  what 
Stewart  Alsop  calls  the  "rancid  right."  And 
no  one  who  has  watched  the  Washington 
scene  closely  during  the  past  year  or  so  can 
doubt  that  some  Important  elements  of  the 
administration  have  been  doing  precisely 
that. 

The  moral  tone  of  American  society  Is 
greatly  Influenced  by  the  White  House,  above 
all  by  the  style  of  the  President  himself.  Mr. 
Nixon  will  bear  heavy  personal  responsibility 
for  the  way  the  American  people  handle 
themselves  in  the  next  few  years — for 
whether  our  society  pulls  itself  together  or 
tears  apart  at  the  seams.  He  must  see  to  It 
that  his  administration  stops  catering  to 
our  darker  political  Instincts;  that  It  stops 
scratching  the  Itches  of  frustration  and  im- 
patience already  Inflaming  those  who  agree 
with  him,  while  it  simultaneously  reinforces 
the  alienation  of  those  who  do  not  agree. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  must  do  more  than  that. 
A  President  must  lead — and  the  greater  the 
danger  and  difficulty  of  the  times,  the 
stronger  must  his  leadership  be.  Mr.  Nixon 
himself  must  speak  out  to  re-establish  an 
atmosphere  of  tolerance  and  mutual  faith 
In  the  country.  He  must  find  a  way  to  bring 
to  his  public  appearances  the  Intelligent  con- 
cern that  Informs  his  private  talk.  He  must 
appeal  to  the  belief  that  most  Americans  re- 
tain, and  all  can  develop,  in  the  workability 
of  our  democratic  system  and  Its  unique 
adaptability  to  peftceful  change.  He  must 
prove  to  the  dissenters  that  their  voices  are 
heard;  that  their  Ideals  and  conscientious 
yearnings  are  understood  and  are  incorpo- 
rated in  tbe  national  aspiration  for  a  better 
tomorrow.  He  must  remind  his  not-so-sllent 
majority  friends  that  these  outrageous  peo- 
ple with  their  new,  Impractical  ideas  are  their 
children  and  brothers;  that  the  American 
system  made  them  what  they  are.  He  must 
restore  the  confidence  of  all  of  us  In  our 
ability,  together,  to  work  our  way  through 
these  hard  times. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  set  him- 
self this  course.  No  doubt  he  Is  getting  plenty 
of  advice  to  the  contrary,  and  the  polls  In- 
dicating bis  present  popularity  make  sucb 
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advice  easy  to  follow.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  a  good  many  sound  and  thoughtful  men 
around  the  President  who  are  urging  him 
to  take  the  high  road  at  the  crossing  Just 
ahead.  The  signs  are  that  a  major  debate 
on  this  entire  strategic  Issue  is  taking  place 
in  the  White  House,  and  that  Mr.  Nixon 
understands  the  problem  and  recognizes  its 
importance. 

Who  can  say  what  his  decision  will  be? 
His  detractors,  in  the  inner-ear  of  their  imag- 
ination, think  they  hear  echoes  of  some- 
thing called  the  "old  Nixon."  and  expect 
him  In  the  crunch  to  "revert  to  type"  and 
opt  for  shortterm  political  expediency. 

We  expect  something  else  of  the  President. 
We  hope  and  believe  he  will  move,  soon  and 
forcefully,  to  a  strategy  of  national  unity 
which  will  secure  for  him  a  respected  place 
In  history.  All  of  us — politicians,  especially, 
perhaps — have  episodes  In  our  past,  which, 
as  we  grow  older  and  humbler,  we  want  to 
live  down.  Mr.  Nlxon  can  have  no  further 
ambition  than  to  be  a  good  President.  He 
must  know  that  there  is  only  one  way  a  good 
President  can  answer  the  question  that  con- 
fronts him  now. 


ACCENTUATE  THE  POSITIVE 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or    NEW     MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS,  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  we 
were  to  listen  to,  and  heed,  some  of 
the  cynics  of  today's  society,  it  would  be 
easy  to  slip  into  a  mood  of  pessimism  and 
gloom.  Quite  the  contrary,  however.  I 
believe  there  is  just  too  much  that  is 
good  about  our  people,  and  wonderful 
about  our  great  country,  to  accept  a  tale 
of  woe  and  pessimism.  I  refuse  to  accept 
the  view  that  America  is  chronically  sick 
and  unsound. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American 
society  has  the  vitality ,  >,iie  purpose,  and 
the  courage  to  resolve  this  time  of 
troubles — and,  out  of  adversity,  forge  a 
stronger  nation,  even  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  people 
everywhere. 

The  thoughts  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing graduation  day  speech  by  Eric  A. 
Walker,  president  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  are  appropriate  reflections 
for  us  today.  I  believe  this  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  to  accentuate  the  positive. 

The  speech  follows: 

To  THX  1970  Graduates 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen  of  the  graduating 
class,  no  one  has  more  pride  In  your  ac- 
compUshment  than  the  elder  generation.  But 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  that  older  generation 
bow  bright  you  are.  Nor  am  I  going  to  say 
we  have  made  a  mess  of  things  and  that  you 
are  the  hope  of  mankind. 

I  would  like  to  reverse  the  process.  For 
if  you  win  look  over  into  the  bleachers,  I 
will  re-Introduce  you  to  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  people  ever  to  walk  the  earth, 
people  you  might  want  to  thank  on  this 
graduation  day — your  parents  and  grand- 
parents. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  them. 

These — your  parents  and  grandparents — 
are  the  people  who  within  Just  five  decades 
have  by  their  work  Increased  your  life  ex- 
pectancy by  approximately  50  percent  and 
who,  while  cutting  the  working  day  by  a 
third,  have  more  than  doubled  per  capita 
output. 
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These  are  the  people  who  have  given  you 
a  healthier  world  than  they  found.  And  be- 
cause of  this  you  no  longer  have  to  fear 
epidemics  of  flu,  typhus,  dlptheria.  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  measles  or  mumps  that  they 
knew  m  their  youth.  And  the  dreaded  poUo 
is  no  longer  a  medical  factor,  while  tubercu- 
losis Is  almost  unheard  of. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  these  remarkable 
people  lived  through  hlstwr's  greatest  de- 
pression. Many  of  these  people  know  what 
it  Is  to  be  really  poor,  what  It  Is  to  be  hun- 
gry and  cold.  And  because  of  this,  they  de- 
termined It  woxUd  not  happen  to  you,  that 
you  would  have  a  better  life;  you  would  have 
food  to  eat,  milk  to  drink,  vitamins  to  nour- 
ish you;  a  warm  home,  better  schools  and 
greater  opportunities  to  succeed  than  they 
had. 

Because  they  gave  you  the  best,  you  are 
the  tallest,  healthiest,  brightest,  and  prob- 
ably best  looking  generation  to  Inhabit  the 
land. 

And  because  of  them,  you  will  work  fewer 
hours,  learn  more,  have  more  leisure  time, 
travel  to  more  distant  places,  and  have  more 
of  a  chance  to  follow  your  life's  ambition. 

They  are  the  people  who  fought  man's 
grisliest  war.  They  are  the  people  who  de- 
feated the  tyranny  of  Hitler,  and  who  when 
It  was  all  over  had  the  compassion  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  to  help  their  former 
enemies  rebuild  their  homelands. 

It  was  representatives  of  these  two  gen- 
erations, who  through  the  highest  court  of 
the  land,  fought  racial  discrimination  at 
every  turn  to  begin  a  new  era  in  civil  rights. 

They  built  thousands  of  high  schools, 
trained  and  hired  tens  of  thousands  of  bet- 
ter teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
higher  education  a  very  real  possibility  for 
millions  of  youngsters — where  once  it  was 
only  the  dream  of  a  wealthy  few. 

And  they  made  a  start — although  a  late 
one — In  healing  the  scars  of  the  earth  and 
In  flghting  pollution  and  the  destruction  of 
our  natural  environment.  They  set  into  mo- 
tion new  laws  giving  conservation  new  mean- 
ing, and  setting  aside  land  for  you  and  your 
children  to  enjoy  for  generations  to  come. 

While  they  have  done  all  these  things, 
they  have  had  some  failures.  They  have  not 
yet  found  an  alternative  for  war,  nor  for 
racial  hate. 

Perhaps  you,  tbe  members  of  this  gradu- 
ating class,  will  perfect  tbe  social  mecha- 
nisms by  which  all  men  may  follow  their 
ambitions  without  the  threat  of  force — so 
that  the  earth  will  no  longer  need  police 
"to  enforce  the  laws,  nor  armies  to  prevent 
some  men  from  trespassing  against  others. 

But  they — these  older  generations — made 
more  progress  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows 
than  In  any  previous  era.  and  don't  you  for- 
get It.  If  your  generation  can  make  as  much 
progress  in  as  many  areas  as  these  two  gen- 
erations have,  you  should  be  able  to  solve 
a  good  many  of  the  world's  remaining  ills. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  I  know  tbe  hope  of 
these  generations,  that  you  find  the  answN 
to  many  of  these  problems  that  plague  man- 
kind. 

But  It  won't  be  easy.  And  you  won't  do 
It  by  negative  thoughts,  nor  by  tearing  down 
or  belittling. 

You  may  and  can  do  it  by  bard  work, 
humility,  hope  and  faith  in  mankind. 

Try  It. 

ENERGY— A  KEY  TO  KNOWLEDGE 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15.  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  made  In  the  past  few  years  of  t|ie 
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point  that  man's  knowledge  of  himself 
has  progressed  at  a  snail  s  pace  in  com- 
parison to  his  knowledge  of  the  physical 
universe. 

As  a  result  there  has  been  a  trend  to 
downgrade  technology  and  science.  We 
have  shifted  away  from  investment  in 
basic  research  at  all  levels.  This  policy  is 
a  shortsighted  one  based  on  bad  reason- 
ing and  even  worse  arguments. 

The  study  of  man  is  the  product  of 
wealth  and  leisure.  In  times  when  man's 
total  energy  and  time  was  devoted  to  the 
basics  of  survival  he  had  no  effective  ca- 
pacity for  abstract  thought.  It  was  only 
when  his  productive  capacity  increased 
to  the  point  where  a  surplus  was  possible 
that  he  could  develop  cities  and  care  for 
philosophers. 

If  we  do  not  heed  the  lesson  of  history 
we  may  very  shortly  find  ourselves  in  a 
situation  where  all  our  time  and  energy 
is  again  devoted  to  simple  survival — at 
least  by  the  scale  we  use  to  measure 
necessities. 

Energy  consumption  has  been  the  key 
to  the  high  productivity  of  Americans.  It 
accounts  for  our  abimdant  standard  of 
living  and  ample  amounts  of  leisure  time. 

Yet  our  commitment  to  supply  the 
energy  needs  of  the  future  is  diminish- 
ing at  the  very  time  when  it  is  needed 
most — when  we  need  to  further  increase 
our  productivity. 

Oiu-  attention  to  the  pollution  of  our 
environment  is  also  threatening  the  Na- 
tion's capability  to  meet  power  needs.  The 
pollution  of  our  air,  water,  and  land  is  a 
serious  problem.  It  is  a  pressing  problem. 

But  I  contend  that  improving  the 
quality  of  our  environment  and  supply- 
ing adequate  power  to  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers are  not  at  odds.  Science  and 
technology  offer  us  the  tools  and  means 
to  attack  the  problems  of  oiu*  environ- 
ment while  assuring  us  of  continuing 
high  standards  of  living. 

In  considering  which  energy  resources 
should  be  used  to  furnish  low-cost  en- 
ergy, we  must  not  neglect  national  se- 
curity. Yet  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
when  we  substitute  foreign  low  sulfur 
residual  fuel  oil  for  domestic  energy 
resiources.  We  have  plentiful  domestic 
power  resources.  My  district,  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  has  more  than  enough  coal 
and  petroleum  in  the  form  of  oil  and  oil 
shale  to  supply  the  Nation's  energy  needs 
for  decades  and  even  hundreds  of  years. 

It  must,  however,  be  developed.  It  can 
only  be  developed  through  an  expansion 
of  research  and  development. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  reorient  our  pri- 
orities and  our  values.  I  think  we  can 
have  both  a  healthy  environment  and 
adequate  supplies  of  low-cost  energy. 

But  to  do  so  will  require  a  fundamental 
shift  of  many  of  our  values.  Shifting  to 
new  values  will  require  enlightened 
leadership — a  quality  too  often  lacking 
among  our  leaders  today. 

One  aspect  of  the  problem  I  have  out- 
lined is  very  well  defined  in  an  editorial 
in  the  April  1970  issue  of  Coal  Age. 
Written  by  Alfred  E.  Flowers,  the  publi- 
cation's editor,  the  article  gives  a  pene- 
trating analysis  of  the  problem  tmd 
makes  a  compelling  argument  for  ex- 
panding the  level  of  research  so  we  can 
more  fully  utilize  the  vast  coal  resources 
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of  the  Nation.  I  believe  it  would  be  very 
educational  for  all  who  would  read  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Enerct  Problem 

An  unprecedented  demand  for  low-cost 
energy  Is  sweeping  our  country  and  satis- 
fying that  demand  already  Is  Imposing 
great  responsibility  on  our  energy  resources — 
coal.  oil.  gas  and  nuclear.  Since  coal  reserves 
make  up  our  Nation'sf  primary  energy 
source — at  least  twice  the  recoverable  re- 
serves of  all  other  f  uelsf  combined — major 
research  should  now  be  upder  way  to  Insure 
that  our  coal  reserves  are  used  most  effec- 
tively. Including  their  conversion  into  gas- 
eous and  liquid  fuels. 

The  difficulty  of  meeting  our  energy  needs 
In  the  years  ahead  Is  compounded  by  the 
growing  concern  about  pollution.  Every  large 
metropolitan  area  has  set  standards  limit- 
ing sulfur  oxides  emissions  and  most  of  vhem 
are  being  tightened.  Very  little  of  the  coal 
mined  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  can  meet 
the  present  standards  and  when  the  tighter 
regulations  go  into  effect,  virtually  none  of 
this  coal  wlU  be  suitable  for  power  genera- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  the  stringent  sulfur  stand- 
ards, utilities  along  the  East  Coast  have 
accelerated  their  switch  to  gas  and  low- 
sulfur  residual  oil.  Some  85%  of  the  residual 
oil  consumed  along  the  East  Coast  comes 
from  overseas  and  an  Increasing  volume 
from  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Thus  our 
highly  Industrialized  Northeast  Is  rapidly 
becoming  dependent  on  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere for  energy — and  at  the  risk  of  our 
national  security.  News  resports  emphasize 
the  trouble   that  could  erupt  In  that  area. 

The  switch  to  other  fuels  does  not  solve 
the  long-range  energy  problem.  It  only  shifts 
it  to  other  fuels.  Domestic  supplies  of  gas 
are  limited  and  steps  already  have  been 
taken  to  Import  large  volumes  of  liquefied 
natural  gas.  Also,  the  supply  of  low-sulfur 
foreign  oil  cam  be  cut  off  in  a  national  emer- 
gency. Further.  It  is  not  good  business  to 
burn  residual  oil  at  45*  per  million  Btu  when 
coal  Is  available  at  24  to  26<  at  many  cities 
in  the  Interior. 

As  a  long-range  solution  to  the  energy 
problem,  it  would  be  logical  to  divert  funds 
to  the  perfection  of  sulfur -removed  processes 
now  being  tested  or  under  development  for 
power  plants,  and  to  the  development  of 
the  magnetohydrodynamlcs  method  of  gen- 
erating electricity.  Aside  from  offering  the 
potential  of  more  efficient  generation,  this 
method  has  great  potential  in  pollution  con- 
trol and  also  requires  a  minimum  of  water. 
Development  of  the  MHD  method  would  add 
great  flexibility  In  locating  new  generating 
stations. 

Federal  funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  energy  Industry  Is  greatly  out 
of  balance  now.  The  level  of  research  in  coal 
utilization,  for  example,  is  far  below  that 
for  nuclear  power.  A  realignment  of  funds 
could  contribute  greatly  to  the  development 
of  new  technology  that  would  Insure  the 
most  effective  tise  of  our  vast  coal  resources 
and  at  the  same  time  enhance  our  national 
security. 


BALIIC  STATES  FREEDOM  DAY 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   mrW     JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
today,  once  again  reminded  of  those  who 
have  been  subjugated  by  the  Soviet  Union 
Into  positions  of  slavery.  Today  is  Baltic 
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Nations  Freedom  Day,  the  30t^ 
sary  of  the  deportation  of 
citizens  of   Estonia,  Latvia, 
uania,   by  the  Soviets  In  an 
destroy  these  three  independe 
which  had  so  briefly  tasted 
true  freedom. 

These  efforts  to  destroy 
nsinonality.  of  cultural  and 
of  these  nations  continues  to 
Under  the  circumstances,  I 
appropriate  that  we  be  reminded 
struggles,   and   renew   our 
hopes  that  these  three  small 
once  again  have  the  freedoi^ 
richly  deserve,  and  so 

I  am  insertins.  in  an  effor; 
this  to  the  attention  of  my 
House  Concurrent  Resolution 
was   passed   without   disscntir 
both  the  House  and  Senate 
89th  Congress.  I  believe  it  is 
today  to  reaffirm  our  belief  in 
of  this  legislation.  The  text  follows: 
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Whereas  the  subjection  of  pecj 
subjugation,    domination,    and 
constitutes  a  denial  of 
rights,   is   contrary   to    the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an 
promotion  of  world  peace  and 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  r^ht  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development:  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  bf  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  be  >n  forcibly 
deprived  of  these  rights  by  the  government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas   the    Government    of 
Union,  through  a  program  of 
and  resettlement  of  i>eoples 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States: 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  an^ 
policy    of    the    Government    of 
States  to  support  the  aspirations 
peoples  for  self-determination 
Independence:  and 

Whereas  then  exist  many 
tural,  and  family  ties  between  ths 
the  Baltic  States  and  the 
Beit 

Resolved  by  the  House  of 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That 
Representatives  of  the  United 
the  President  of  the  United  Stat|ES — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attenUon  of 
Ion    at    the    United    Nations 
apptropriate  international  forums 
means  as  be  deems  appropriate, 
of  the  rights  of  self-determina 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Passed     the     House     of 
June  21,  1965. 

Attest:  Raij>h  R.  Ro^ebts. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON  NAME3  A  STU- 
DENT TO  THE  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  POPITLATION 
GROWTH  AND  AMERICA  S  FUTURE 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDEitSON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRBSENIt. 

Monday,  June  IS, 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of 

Speaker  on  June  4,  President 
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noimced  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth  and 
Americas  Future.  I  believe  that  this 
Commission  can  and  will  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  in  our  history.  For  the 
first  time  we  have  given  a  Goverrmient 
agency  responsibility  for  providing  the 
information  necessary  to  develop  a  much 
needed  national  growth  policy. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
Commission.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  President  has  appointed  an  out- 
standing college  student  to  the  Com- 
mission. Certainly,  youth  should  be  rep- 
resented in  a  body  whose  study  and  rec- 
ommendations are  likely  to  have  a  far- 
reaching  impact  on  American  life  in 
coming  decades. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference,  I  take  patricular  pride  in 
the  appointment  of  Stephen  L.  Salyer  of 
Cincinnati,  a  sophomore  at  Davidson 
College,  to  the  Commission.  Steve  Salyer 
served  with  distinction  last  summer  as 
an  intern  with  the  House  Republican 
Conference  and  the  House  Republican 
Research  Committee,  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  .  Those 
of  us  who  worked  with  him  are  confident 
that  he  will  be  a  productive  and 
thoughtful  Commission  member. 

Clearly.  President  Nixon  recognizes 
the  contribution  our  youth  can  make  to 
important  policymaking  bodies  and  I 
commend  him  for  the  excellent  selec- 
tions he  has  made  to  the  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  America's 
Future. 
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HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  an  heroic  deed 
of  a  police  officer  in  my  hometown  of 
Valparaiso.  Ind. 

Last  month.  Officer  Richard  A.  Hana- 
way,  25,  suffered  injuries,  but  saved  sev- 
eral bystanders  from  possible  Injury 
when  be  drove  his  squad  car  between 
a  tnick  that  was  out  of  control  and  a 
group  of  people. 

The  officer  had  been  pursuing  a  truck 
that  was  driven  by  an  escapee  from  the 
Indiana  Reformatory. 

This  brave  action  on  the  part  of  this 
yoimg  officer  Is  to  be  commended  and 
saluted,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  courage  as  an  officer  and  his  con- 
cern for  the  safety  of  the  people  in  his 
community. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rkcord,  I  insert  a 
newspaper  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Vldette- Messenger  of  May  18,  1970,  de- 
scribing the  event: 

Policeman  iMXtrazo  As  Hb  Halts  Escapes 

A  Valparaiso  police  officer.  Injured  Satur- 
day in  a  collision,  is  credited  with  saving  sev- 
eral by-standers  from  possible  Injury  when 
he  drove  bis  squad  car  between  an  erratically 
driven  truck  and  a  group  of  people. 

Officer  Richard  A.  Hanaway.  36.  of  1904  Chi- 
cago, suffered  chest  and  arm  injuries  and 
was  in  fair  condition  today  at  Porter  Me- 
morial hospital. 

Driver  of  the  truck  was  Paul  Miller,  21, 


North  Judson,  an  escapee  from  the  Chain 
of  Lakes  Touth  Camp  at  Albion,  who  was 
being  pursued  by  state  police  when  the  col- 
ILsion  occurred  in  the  parking  lot  of  Miller's 
Mart,  East  Llncolnway. 

The  truck  driver  before  striking  the  squad 
car  collided  with  a  car  driven  by  Robert 
ODell.  23.  Dyer,  and  struck  three  guard  rails. 

ODell.  his  passenger.  Patricia  A.  Connell, 
19.  Lankenau  Hall,  and  Miller  were  all  treated 
at  PMH  for  minor  Injuries  and  released,  police 
said. 

Miller  escaped  from  the  youth  camp  about 
3:30  p.m.  Saturday  and  stole  a  1969  truck  r.t 
Albion,  state  police  said. 

Sgrt  Richard  Block  observed  Miller  driving 
left  of  center  on  U.S.  421,  south  of  Westvllle 
and  attempted  to  halt  the  vehicle. 

Miller  did  not  stop  and  turned  west  at  the 
LaPorte-Porter  county  line  on  OR  800S  and 
traveled  to  Ind.  2  In  Porter  county.  He  ran 
one  roadblock  on  Ind.  2  and  hit  the  O'Dell 
vehicle  head-on,  went  through  the  guard 
pests  into  Miller's  parking  lot  and  hit  the 
squad  car. 

Officer  Hanaway.  on  patrol  In  the  area  ob- 
served the  speeding  truck  traveling  on  Ind.  2. 
He  pulled  the  squad  car  into  the  parking  lot. 
observed  several  by-standers  and  realizing 
the  truck  was  out  of  control,  headed  for  the 
group  of  people.  The  officer  drofe  the  squad 
car  between  the  truck  and  the  crowd. 

Chief  Lee  B.  Miller  said  the  officer's  action 
saved  someone  from  possible  death  by  the 
careening  truck. 

The  escapee  was  serving  a  sentence  at  the 
camp  for  second  degree  burglary  in  North 
Judson,  police  said. 

The  escapee  will  probably  be  returned  to 
the  camp,  according  to  reports.  He  was  being 
held  in  Porter  County  Jail  this  morning. 

Damages  were  set  at  $3,450,  police  said. 


THE  ALTERNATIVE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr,  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  the 
bedlam  of  student  protest  raised  against 
the  brutality  and  insensitivity  of  the  es- 
tablishment, especially  law-enforcement 
officials,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  a  quiet 
voice  of  dissent  from  the  dissenters.  A 
student  who  represents  a  different  point 
of  view  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
Dally  lowan,  newspaper  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  to  register  his  protest 
against  the  common  misimderstanding 
of  police  actions  and  the  popular  dis- 
trust of  the  police  themselves. 

The  letter  follows: 

T'HE  Alteritativb 

A  new  wave  of  hatred  against  law  enforce- 
ment officials  has  arisen  In  the  past  few 
weeks.  The  death  of  the  four  Kent  students 
was  Indeed  tragic.  But  has  anyone  stopped 
to  consider  what  might  have  happened  If 
the  p>ollce  had  not  fired? 

Let  us  remember  that  a  large  crowd  was 
advancing  upon  a  small  group  of  guardsmen 
and  throwing  rocks,  bricks  and  other  lethal 
weapons.  There  are  unconfirmed  repwrts  of 
sniper  fire;  medical  evidence  Indicates  that 
at  least  one  of  the  four  was  slain  by  other 
than  a  military  rifle;  and  confiscated  weap- 
ons Indicated  that  a  sizeable  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  crowd  may  have  been  armed. 
If  the  guardsmen  had  not  kept  the  crowd 
away  by  firing  when  they  did.  Is  It  not  pos- 
sible that  there  could  have  been  a  bloodbath 
In  which  huiulreds  of  students  and/or 
guardsmen  were  killed  or  injured? 

If  we  want  more  humane  law  enforcement. 
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one  thing  U  clear:  the  way  to  bring  It  about 
is  not  to  abuse  the  police.  Without  a  doubt, 
the  recent  anU-police  demonstrations  and 
epithets  are  a  major  reason  for  the  resent- 
ment many  policemen  feel  for  demonstrators. 
In  a  perfect  society  it  might  be  possible 
to  eliminate  the  police  forces;  but  ours  is 
far  from  perfect  because  human  nature  U 
far  from  perfect.  Only  an  anarchist  would 
deny  that  some  form  of  police  force  Is 
necessary. 

Crime  is  a  threat  to  everyone,  not  Just  to 
policemen.  It  la  Just  as  much  a  vlolaUon  of 
one's  rights  to  be  murdered  by  a  criminal 
as  to  be  wrongfully  slain  by  a  policeman. 
As  we  see  our  crime  rate  rising  so  rapidly — 
crime  rose  131  per  cent  In  the  last  decade 
while  the  population  rose  only  13  per  cent — 
It  Is  obvious  that  to  abolish  our  police  forces 
would  only  Invite  chaos. 

Rather  than  reacting  blindly  with  slogans 
like  "kill  the  pigs,"  we  might  take  a  sym- 
pathetic look  at  the  policeman  and  his 
problems,  and  then  ask  ourselves  how  we 
can  Improve  the  quality  of  law  enforcement. 
His  pay:  an  lovira  City  poUcenjan  starts 
at  $6,673  per  year  and  can  expect  to  advance 
to  $7,368  per  year  by  the  time  he  Is  ready 
to  retire. 

Job  requirements:  he  Is  on  call  24  hours  a 
day;  his  working  conditions  are  whatever 
the  weather  conditions  and  wherever  he  is 
needed;  one  principal  hazard  of  the  Job  is 
the  fact  that  one  out  of  every  eight  police- 
men Is  violently  assaulted  each  year.  But 
he  is  required  to  be  fresh  and  alert,  cool  and 
calm,  no  matter  how  many  nights  he  has 
been  awake. 

He's  expected  to  know  the  law  and  not 
violate  anyone's  rights,  to  know  how  to 
handle  Individuals  and  groups,  to  apply  first 
aid,  to  handle  a  firearm,  help  children,  en- 
gage In  self-defense,  direct  traffic  and  a 
host  of  other  things.  He  must  be  able  to  talk 
tough  to  the  criminal  and  be  civil  around  a 
civil  person;  and  he  often  has  little  way  of 
knowing  what  kind  of  person  he  Is  dealing 
with.  He  Is,  m  short,  expected  to  be  a  lawyer, 
doctor,  psychologist,  sociologist,  marksman, 
outdoorsman,  public  relations  man  and  law 
enforcement  official  all  In  one. 

In  addition,  he  must  accept  the  fact  that 
he's  not  going  to  be  too  popular  among  cer- 
tain people.  Whether  or  not  he  personally 
has  committed  any  wrongs,  he  must  endure 
an  incredible  amount  of  abuse.  He  must  keep 
cool  amid  taunts  of  "pig,"  "fascist"  and 
"murderer,"  to  name  only  a  few  printable 
epithets,  not  to  mention  the  sullen  glare  of 
the  ordinary  citizen  who  Is  stopped  for  speed- 
ing. 

And  his  training  for  all  this  responsibility: 
four  weeks  at  the  Iowa  Law  Enforcement 
Academy. 

If  we  could  require  all  police  officers  to  have 
a  Ph.D.  In  sociology,  law  psychology  or  some 
related  field  (or  better  yet,  open  a  Depart- 
ment of  Police  Science  at  the  University), 
the  quality  of  law  enforcement  officers  would 
undoubtedly  improve.  But  consider  for  a 
moment:  how  many  of  us.  upon  graduation 
from  college,  wotild  take  a  Job  that  makes 
such  demands,  Imposes  such  risks  and  paya 
no  more  than  a  common  laborer's  wages?  To 
attract  Ph.  D.'s  to  the  poUce  profession,  we'd 
have  to  give  them  a  starting  salary  of  around 
$20,000  a  year. 

If  we  are  really  concerned  about  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  law  enforcement  and  are 
not  merely  using  the  Kent  Incident  to  In- 
flame passions  against  President  Nlzon,  we 
might  stop  throwing  rocks  and  Instead  try 
the  foUowlng  steps: 

1.  Try  to  genulnlnely  understand  the 
policeman,  appreciate  his  role  In  society,  and 
understand  his  limitations. 

2.  Work  for  higher  pay  for  police  officers, 
so  the  police  profession  can  attract  more 
competent  personnel. 

8.  Work  for  expansion  of  the  Iowa  Law 
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Enforcement  Academy  and  the  creation  of 
departments  of  police  science  at  the  univer- 
sities. 

4.  Work  for  the  active  recruitment  of 
blacks  and  other  minority  groups  m  the 
police  force,  especlaUy  to  serve  In  their  own 
neighborhoods. 

6.  Work  for  better  police -community  rela- 
tions programs,  so  that  policemen  and  other 
community  residents  will  better  understand 
and  appreciate  each  other's  problems. 

Liberals  and  law-and-order  types  alike 
have  good  reason  to  support  these  programs. 
For  they  should  eliminate  many  real  and 
Imagined  grievances  against  the  police,  and 
they  should  produce  more  efficient  law  en- 
forcement as  well. 

Before  I  conclude,  I'd  like  to  present  a  few 
awards  to  some  of  the  star  performers  of  the 
past  few  weeks: 

The  Adolph  Hitler  Award  for  Peace  goes 
to  all  those  neo-Nazi  types  who  blocked 
streets,  broke  windows,  looted  stores,  threw 
bricks  at  car  drivers,  ravaged  Old  Capitol, 
vandalized  ROTC  students'  cars  and  waged  a 
campaign  of  terror  on  this  campus  to  deny 
the  majority  their  right  to  learn  In  an  or- 
derly university.  All  those  who  participated — 
leaders,  followers  and  dupes  alike — may  share 
this  award,  but  special  recognition  goes  to 
those  who  wore  "nonviolence"  buttons. 

The  Howard  Bowen  Award  for  Moral  Cour- 
age goes  to  President  Willard  Boyd  for  can- 
celling Governors  Day  and  letting  students 
opt  out  of  school.  One  can  readily  appreciate 
his  desire  to  avoid  violence,  and  one  can 
understand  why  he  took  the  easy  way  out. 
But  in  the  long  run  he  did  not  prevent  vio- 
lence; he  only  postponed  It  and  encouraged  It. 
For  each  time  the  radicals  were  permitted 
to  stop  activities  and  get  away  with  It— the 
Pershing  Rifles  drill  meet,  the  awards  cere- 
mony, Governor's  Day,  etc. — they  became 
emboldened.  President  Boyd's  message  to  the 
radicals  Is  tragically  loud  and  clear:  "If  you 
don't  like  something,  the  best  way  to  in- 
fluence me  is  to  break  the  law  and  threaten 
to  burn  down  the  town."  And  you  can  bet 
the  radicals  heard  It !  The  result,  I  fear,  will 
be  much  more  violence  next  time. 

What  if  the  ROTC  students  had  taken  to 
the  streets  to  protest  the  cancellation?  We 
might  have  had  Governor's  Day  after  all! 
We  can  all  be  thankful  that  the  gentlemen 
of  ROTC  are  too  civilized  to  stoop  to 
such  antics. 

And  the  Poxcraft  Swlnker  Award  for  Jour- 
nalistic Integrity  goes  to  whatever  DI  staffer 
put  the  half-page,  bold-type  statement  In 
the  Wednesday,  May  6,  DI  that  "In  memory 
of:  The  Kent  State  Dead.  The  Cambodian 
War  Dead,  The  Vietnam  War  Dead,  The 
American  Dead  .  .  .  The  University  of  Iowa 
Is  closed  today."  The  fact  Is,  the  University 
was  not  closed  that  day  and  most  classes  were 
held  as  usual:  but  some  students  were  un- 
doubtedly misled  Into  thinking  that  Presi- 
dent Boyd  had  cancelled  classes. 

Where  do  The  Dally  lowan  personnel,  a 
group  of  non-elected  students,  think  they 
get  the  authory  to  cloee  the  University? 
Bdaybe  Jerry  Slee  told  th«n  they  could. 
John  Allen  Eidsiiee. 


A  BILL  TO  ALTER  THE  REVENUE- 
SHARING  FORMULA  OP  NATION- 
AL FOREST  RECEIPTS 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or    KIMNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1970 

Mr,  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  which 
would  change  the  revenue-sharing  for- 
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mula  of  receipts  derived  from  the  sale 
and  use  of  the  natural  resources  on  na- 
tional forest  lands.  Under  the  present 
law,  the  Forest  Service  pays  25  percent 
of  all  such  receipts  to  the  State  to  be 
spent  on  schools  and  roads  in  the  coun- 
ties where  the  forests  are  situated. 

The^e  payments  are  intended  to  com- 
pensate the  counties  for  the  loss  of  tax 
revenue  resulting  from  the  Federal 
ownership  of  these  forest  lands.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  size  of  the  payment  to  a 
county  is  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  commercial  activity  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice decides  to  undertake  in  a  particular 
forest.  If  the  Service  decides  to  cut  down 
on  timber  sales  in  a  forest  for  any  num- 
ber of  reasons,  the  local  county  suffers 
an  unexpected  revenue  loss. 

My  bill,  therefore,  would  protect  coxm- 
ties  against  this  revenue  loss  by  guar- 
anteeing them  a  payment  of  $0.25  per 
acre,  limited  to  one-third  of  the  State 
receipts,  if  the  Service  decides  to  re- 
duce timber  sales  in  a  particular  forest 
within  the  State. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN DAVID  PRYOR  OP 
ARKANSAS  AT  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL PAGE  GRADUATION  CERE- 
MONY JUNE  8.  1970 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

or    WEST    ViaCINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  week  ago 
tonight  on  Monday,  June  8,  the  26  mem- 
bers of  the  Capitol  Page  School  class  of 
1970  received  their  diplomas  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Chamber.  The 
ceremony  took  place  with  the  traditional 
dignity  which  has  always  marked  that 
event.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  present 
and  the  honor  to  sponsor  one  of  the  grad- 
uating seniors.  Because  of  his  having 
served  as  a  House  page  some  years  ago, 
the  boys  invited  Congressman  Davh) 
Pryor  of  Arkansas  to  be  their  com- 
mencement speaker.  I  am  submitting 
Congressman  Pryor's  remarks  to  the 
graduates  because  I  feel  that  they  were 
inspiring  to  them  and  to  their  families 
and  friends  who  came  from  across  the 
country  to  be  present  that  night.  I  am 
also  including  the  names  of  these  fine 
young  men  who  as  our  pages  have  served 
us  in  the  Congress  so  well: 

William  R.  Anderson.  Eric  Louis  An- 
scheutz,  Raul  Cleofas  Blanco,  Danny  R. 
Day,  James  Phillip  DiMegUo,  Gerard  P. 
Gerhring.  Prank  Stephen  Gordon,  Mi- 
chael Gorss,  Robert  C.  Henry.  Ralph 
Everett  Hood,  Kim  Joel  Hughes,  Kenneth 
Randall  Jackson,  and  William  David 
Kiser. 

Forrest  Wayne  Lacy,  Edward  Joseph 
Leonard,  Stephen  Frank  Lowndes.  Den- 
nis Michael  Miller,  LoweU  Vincent  Muse, 
Daniel  F.  O'Reilly.  Sammy  I.  Paradice, 
Dennis  John  Phillips,  Russell  William 
Roysd,  Philip  Leonard  Tannenbaum. 
Clifford  H.  Tutelian,  Karl  Kuldrlan 
Warner,  and  Walter  Robert  WelBS. 
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Address   Dkltvxmd   bt    Conobesssian    David 

Prtoe,  or  Arkansas,  at  the  CoNiiRKSSioNAL 

Pace  Graduation  Cxrkmony.  Jdne  8.  1970 

You  do  me  a  great  and  undeseii'ed  honor 
tonight  by  Inviting  me  to  speak  d  irlng  your 
graduation  ejcerclses.  I  want  yo\;  to  know 
that  I  am  very  grateful.  I  must  idmlt  that 
I  thought  of  a  thousand  thlngi;  which  I 
might  say  this  evening,  but  each  time  I  sat 
down  to  compose  my  thoughts,  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  fourth-grade  girl  I  recently 
read  about  who  was  assigned  to  wilte  a  short 
essay  on  the  life  of  Socrates.  It  c<  nslsted  of 
two  lines:  "Socrates  went  about  giving  peo- 
ple advice — they  kUled  him."  Nov  ,  claiming 
neither  great  wisdom  nor  yearnl  ug  for  an 
early  demise.  I  shall  be  sparing  In  advice 
to  you  tonight. 

You  have  been  a  part  of  Amei  lea's  most 
unique  school  and  also  a  workli  g  part  of 
the  world's  most  unique  form  of  g<  vemment. 

Already,  whether  you  believe  t,  or  like 
it.  you  are  also  a  part  of  •'THE  SYSTEM' 
which  In  some  quarters  today  Is  a  somewhat 
sinister  word.  You  know  Its  strengths,  and 
let's  be  honest — you  also  know  s  )me  of  Its 
weaknesses. 

You  know,  for  example,  that  ( he  allega- 
tions now  being  heaped  upon  It  that  It  is 
"too  slow"  to  respond  are  In  som)  Instances 
too  true.  You  know  that  some!  imes  It  Is 
sluggish,  cumbersome,  and  prom  to  error. 
You  and  I  both  know  that  it  Is  v  at  perfect, 
but  that  It  is  a  mere  reflection  of  i  he  human 
character  and  the  human  cond  tlon.  And 
most  Importantly.  I  hope  you  kn  3w  that  it 
will  and  must  be  YOU  and  YOt  R  genera- 
tion who  care  enough  to  make  It  better,  re- 
discover and  redefine  Its  pur  >oses,  re- 
establish Its  goals  and  chart  Its  fut  are  course. 

We  commonly  refer  to  an  evei  it  such  as 
this  as  "commencement"  or  a  beginning. 
Also.  I  hope  we  could  think  of  tl  Is  evening 
as  a  Dedication  ...  a  dedication  ly  you  and 
me.  by  all  of  us,  to  the  basic  co  icept  that 
man  IS  capable  of  governing  hi  mself  and 
that  we  somehow  will  find  the  irladom  to 
pass  this  concept  of  self-governn  lent  on  to 
future  generations. 

For.  today,  that  concept  is  b;lng  chal- 
lenged. We  see  Its  fibre  tested.  '  Ve  see  its 
survival  doubted.  We  see  some  of  Its  no- 
bility tarnished.  We  seem,  at  leaj  t  momen- 
tarily, to  have  "lost  our  way." 

Yes.  It  Is  our  greatest  time  }f  testing. 
But  I  am  confident  that  you  will  be  a  par- 
ticipant In  the  great  cause  of  m(etlng  that 
test. 

Crises  Is  not  new  to  us.  This  nation  waa 
conceived  In  crises.  For  180  year  i.  we  as  a 
people,  as  a  nation,  have  never  be«  n  removed 
from  the  throes  of  crises.  Famine,  pestilence, 
disease,  war,  civil  strife,  depression.  But. 
somehow,  the  deep  and  strong  fmndatlona 
have  re«lsted  Its  adversaries.  The  anvil  has 
outlasted  the  hammers  and  our  tasic  prem- 
ises remain  Intact. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  road,  ft  has  not 
been  a  road  for  the  fainthearted  o  ■  the  qulb- 
bler;  and  tomorrow  promises  to  Ix '  no  easier. 

As  Robert  Frost  has  said,  wii  do  have 
"promisee  to  keep"  and  miles  to  go  before 
we  sleep. 

I  remember  Tlvldly  some  of  ;,ho6e  long 
afternoons  19  years  ago,  when  I  too  sat  on 
the  page  bench  looking  over  tin  Speaker's 
chair  to  see  chiseled  In  stone  fc  r  the  first 
time  those  words  of  Webster: 

"Let  us  see  whether  we  In  our  o  vn  genera- 
tion may  not  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  remembered." 

Yee.  a  very  noble  part  of  Ameilca  Is  per- 
sonified In  tbla  room  tonight.  It  is  the  ex- 
citement al  youth  anticipating  a^  challenge, 
hoping,  but  yet  Just  a  little  nervous  about 
being  called  Into  battle  ...  the  desire  to 
create,   produce   and   to   construct. 

You  and  I  know  that  It  Is  8lmpl4  enough  to 
"flail  away"  at  aU  the  accumulatted  evils  of 
mankind.  It  Is  easy  enough  to  raise  false 
bopee  or  false  feara — both  sins  of  <  iqual  mag- 
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nltude.  It  Is  something  else  to  work  to  cor- 
rect those  evils. 

But  when  we  look  back  at  the  decade  of 
the  60's,  we  see  it  aa  a  time  when  we  found 
the  problems,  accentuated  our  differences, 
drew  the  battle  lines — 

Race  against  race. 

Poor  against  rich. 

Urban  against  rural. 

Section  against  section. 

And  finally  American  against  American. 
We  all  talked.  No  one  listened.  We  became 
polarized.    I    sometimes    agree    with    Pogo: 
•We  have  just  met  the  enemy  and  they  is  us." 

Yes.  we  became  our  own  worst  enemy.  We 
accentuated  the  negative.  We  became  too 
busy  stereotyping  each  other  and  we  some- 
times forgot:  the  odious  act  of  Lamar  does 
not  represent  the  South;  the  unspeakable 
violence  and  destruction  of  Newark  Is  not 
the  North;  Oswald  was  not  Dallas;  Kent  Is 
not  the  National  Guard. 

We  consumed  ourselves  with  each  other's 
wrongs — we  forgot  each  other's  rights.  We 
exploited  fears — a  seed  of  suspicion  planted 
In  Just  the  right  place.  Just  the  right  time. 
Just  the  right  way.  Codewords  became  battle- 
crys.  Man  against  man — neighbor  against 
neighbor.  The  sinew  torn,  the  purpose  dis- 
sipated, the  dreams  shattered.  Yes,  we  some- 
how lost  In  the  hysteria  the  admonition  of 
John  F.  Kennedy:  "Let  us  not  emphasize 
our  differences,  but  our  common  Interests." 

And  If  we  continue  down  the  same  path, 
we  win  defeat  our  strengths.  We  will  frag- 
ment our  purpose.  We  will  scuttle  our 
dreams. 

It  will  be  yovi  In  this  room  tonight  who 
will  make  us  come  together,  reason  together 
and  walk  together.  It  will  be  you  In  this 
room  who  are  sajring  and  will  continue  say- 
ing "let's  try,  before  It  Is  too  late."  It  will 
be  you  who  will  answer  Webster  by  saying, 
"We  did  Indeed.  In  our  generation,  perform 
something  worthy  to  be  remembered"  and 
chisel  It  deeply  and  surely  In  the  stones  of 
history.  More  love  than  hate;  more  wisdom 
than  wrath.  No  two  societies  In  America  can- 
not exist.  There  cannot  be  a  North  and  a 
South,  a  rural  and  an  urban,  a  black  and  a 
white.  There  cannot  be  a  super-rich  and  a 
super -poor,  a  well  and  a  sick,  a  full  and  a 
hungry. 

America  Is  one.  TTiat  Is  Its  purpose.  That 
must  be  Its  promise.  America  must  not  be  a 
memory;  America  must  be  a  hope. 

There  Is  a  long  and  uncertain  road  ahead. 
We  must  walk  It  together,  step  by  step,  mile 
by  mile. 

Not  only  do  we  honor  you  tonight  and 
thank  you,  but.  most  Importantly,  in  you 
we  place  our  hope  and  faith. 


June  15,  1970 


AEC  COMMISSIONER  RAMEY  DIS- 
CUSSES FUTURE  OP  NUCLEAR 
POWER 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Commissioner  James  T.  Ramey  of  the 
uJs.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  recent- 
ly delivered  a  most  informative  address 
entitled  "Public  Understanding  of  Nu- 
clear Power:  Current  Needs  and  the 
Shape  of  Things  to  Come." 

The  speech  was  made  before  a  meet- 
ing held  by  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum 
In  Lo6  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  because  of  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  this  most  important  sub- 
ject, I  place  the  address  by  Commissioner 
Ramey  in  the  Record  herewith: 


Public  Understanoino  of  NtrcitAR  Power: 
CtJRRkNT  Needs  and  the  Shape  of  Things 

TO  COIM 

(By  Commissioner  James  T.  Ramey) 

DJTBODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests  and 
fellow  members  of  the  nuclear  community. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  the  Atomic 
Industrial  Forum,  even  If  it  is  on  public  rela- 
tions. 

Looking  at  the  surroundings  here,  I  can 
understand  that  a  plain  old  public  relations 
man  would  have  a  bard  time  affording  to 
come  here.  I  am  impressed  that  some  of  you 
have  done  so  regardless;  and  I  am  also 
pleased  that  there  are  some  engineering  and 
other  types  of  vice  presidents  and  presidents 
around. 

Tonight  I  will  try  to  develop  a  few 
thoughts  about  how  we  should  approach 
the  matter  of  communicating  with  the  pub- 
lic on  nuclear  power.  As  you  may  Icnow,  I 
have  had  a  bit  of  experience  in  this  regard, 
particularly  In  the  last  year  or  so.  If  one 
were  logical  In  this  field  (and  this  Is  difficult 
since  It  Is  an  area  so  full  of  emotion),  we 
could  consider  the  different  possible  ap- 
proaches In  terms  of  two  or  three  categories: 

( 1 )  The  first  Is  what  I  describe  as  the  pub- 
lic relations  approach.  This  involves  mount- 
ing a  "hard-seU"  public  relations  program 
wliich  Is  designed  to  make  the  be-st  of  the 
situation — regardless  of  how  inadequate  that 
situation  might  be.  In  other  words,  one  says 
to  the  PR  man:  "This  Is  a  sorry  old  lily.  Gild 
11  the  best  way  you  can."  (Judging  from 
your  reaction,  I  gather  some  of  you  are  fam- 
iliar with  this  approach.)  Obviously  this 
method  of  doing  business  has  Its  problenib, 
and  I'll  have  more  to  say  about  it  later. 

(2)  Now  our  second  option  I  refer  to  as 
the  quality  assurance  approach.  This  means 
that  the  utility  does  a  good  Job  of  planning, 
design,  construction,  and  operation  In  ac- 
cordance- with  the  high  standards  of  qual- 
ity which  nuclear  plants  require,  having  faith 
that  the  public  understanding  end  of  things 
will  take  care  of  itself.  I  must  say  that  I 
have  some  sympathy  with  this  approach.  But 
since  some  of  you  seem  to  be  turning  a  bit 
pale,  let  me  hasten  to  add  tlmt  I  do  not 
tKlnk  this  approach  Is  entirely  adequate. 

(3)  And  that  leads  us  to  the  third  pos- 
sibility which  Is  a  sort  of  combination  of  the 
first  two — it  blends  a  thorough  Job  of  tlie 
quality  assurance  approach  with  a  first-raw 
Job  of  responsible  public  Information. 

I  will  have  a  little  more  to  say  on  these 
points  later. 

AEC  positive  role  in  puhUc  information 
Before  I  get  to  my  logical  analysis  of  these 
approaches  let  me  mention  a  bit  of  what 
AEC  has  been  up  to  for  the  last  year.  As  most 
of  you  know,  the  Commission  has,  since  last 
spring,  been  engaged  In  a  concerted  effort  to 
Improve  public  understanding  of  our  pro- 
grams, with  great  emphasis  on  civilian  nu- 
clear power. 

In  connection  with  this  effort  we  have 
done  a  number  of  things.  The  Commission- 
ers have  begun  speaking  out  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent on  the  great  demands  for  electric  power, 
and  we  have  pointed  to  the  advantages  which 
nuclear  power  offers.'-"  In  addition,  we  have 
emphasized  that  nuclear  power  can.  In  fact, 
contribute  to  environmental  Improvement 
since  nuclear  power  avoids  smoke  pollution, 
and  we  have  made  the  point  that  we  regard 
ourselves  as  strong  supporters  of  a  clean 
environment. 

And  we  have  been  doing  more  than  just 
making  speeches.  We  assigned  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  environmental  matters  to 
our  Assistant  Oeneral  Manager,  Howard 
Brown,  and  then  established  an  organization 
within  the  Commission  to  provide  a  central 
point  of  contact  on  environmental  affairs. 
Joe  DlNuimo,  whom  many  of  you  have  met, 
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is  the  new  Special  Assistant  to  the  General 
Manager  for  Environmental  Affairs.  Joe, 
working  with  Howard,  Is  strengthening  all 
the  Commission's  efforts  In  this  area.  He  Is 
Improving  coordination  among  them  and 
pointing  up  areas  where  additional  measures 
will  be  beneficial.  And,  of  course,  John  Har- 
ris, Ed  Stokely,  Joe  Fouchard  and  their  asso- 
ciates have  been  doing  a  first-rate  Job  in  pro- 
viding public  Information  assistance. 

The  environmental  effort  draws  heavily  on 
the  talents  of  Just  about  every  one  of  our 
many  technical  divisions  and  laboratories.  So 
I  can  assure  you  that  a  great  deal  of  effort  Is 
going  Into  the  Commission's  activities  In  be- 
half of  nticlear  power,  and  these  efforts  will 
continue.  It  might  be  of  Interest  to  you  that 
the  Commission  has  In  recent  years  been 
spending  about  $70  million  a  year  on  en- 
vironmental research,  and  has  requested 
about  this  same  amount  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
The  public  relations  approach 

Now  m  regard  to  the  public  relations  ap- 
proach, let  me  emphasize  that  any  approach 
with  the  press  and  the  public  is  not  easy. 
For  example  one  of  my  first  attempts  at  the 
good  fight  was  a  foray  with  selected  mem- 
bers of  the  press  sponsored  by  Connecticut 
Yankee  and  Westlnghouse  at  Haddam  Neck, 
Connecticut,  last  May.  My  speech*  was  en- 
titled "Nucleair  Power — Pacts  Instead  of  Fic- 
tion," and  I  sort  of  candidly  pointed  out  to 
the  press  a  few  of  their  errors.  I  received  a 
few  good  stories  and  a  few  not  so  good,  but 
one  headline  sticks  out  In  mind:  "AEC  Offi- 
cial Rtf)s  Press." 

My  further  education  with  the  press  oc- 
curred during  the  beginning  of  the  Joint 
Committee's  environmental  hearings'  last 
November.  A  rather  prominent  story  in  The 
Washington  Post  by  its  main  science  reporter 
Indicated  that  Chairman  Nasslkas  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  "In  effect  chal- 
lenged the  concept  of  complete  federal  con- 
trol over  nuclear  power."  The  article  inferred 
that  Chairman  Nasslkas  was  talking  about 
AEC's  controversy  with  Minnesota  over  reg- 
ulations of  radioactive  effluents.  Here  la  what 
Chairman  Nasslkas  had  to  say  the  next  day 
with  regard  to  the  Post  story : 

"Whatever  I  may  have  stated  yesterday  In 
reply  to  questions  or  In  my  prepared  testi- 
mony, I  am  certain  that  no  inference  rea- 
sonably could  be  derived  that  I  would  In  any 
way  suggest  taking  away  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Its  established  powers 
over  the  areas  of  radiological  effects  in  re- 
lation to  safety  and  health." 

The  Post  dutifully  buried  the  correction 
In  the  last  paragraph  ot  a  not-so-promlnent 
story  the  following  day. 

That  same  day  I  testified  at  the  environ- 
mental hearings,  and  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion I  described  the  nature  of  the  opposi- 
tion "stlrrer-upijers"  to  nuclear  power. 
After  my  testimony  I  stopped  and  chatted 
with  a  reporter  for  The  New  York  Times, 
and  we  talked  at  greater  length  about  the 
current  wave  of  antagonism  toward  nuclear 
power  and  other  asjjects  of  the  atomic  en- 
ergy program.  He  seemed  genuinely  Inter- 
ested, and  I  gave  him  a  forthright  rundown 
on  the  situation  as  I  saw  It,  including  evi- 
dences of  "coal  dust"  here  and  there.  What 
happened?  The  next  day  the  Times  had  a 
small  headline  which  read:  "AEC  Official  Sees 
Plot  to  Destroy  Atomic  Energy." 

There  are  far  too  many  Instances  of  this 
sort  of  Inaccurate  or  sensational  reporting  in 
the  news  media — so  many,  in  fact,  that  I  am 
beginning  to  think  that  Vice  President  Agnew 
may  be  right!  At  any  rate,  perhaps  we  may 
have  been  a  little  too  self-righteous  even 
though  we  were  providing  the  facts  as  we 
saw  them.  Certainly  what  was  interpreted  as 
a  hard  sell  approach  by  the  utility  In  pur- 
chasing  full   page   ads   to  provide   accurate 
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Information  on  the  Calvert  Cliffs,  Maryland, 
nuclear  project  may  have  backfired. 

In  all  honesty,  I  must  say,  however,  that 
we  get  very  fair  treatment  from  most  of 
the  science  writers  who  understand  our  i»o- 
grams  and  have  enough  background  to  real- 
ize what  the  problems  are  and  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

Problems  "within  the  fanUly" 

Certainly  It  Is  {^jparent  that  we  have  our 
problems  with  the  press — ^magazines,  news- 
papers, television  networks  and  the  like.  But 
you  would  think  we  wouldn't  have  these 
problems  with  the  nuclear  "trade  press," 
people  who  follow  us  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
And  I  am  talking  now  about  Nucleonics 
Week,  Nuclear  Industry,  INFO  and  Nuclear 
News. 

I  must  report,  with  some  sadness,  that 
there  are  problems  with  these  pubUcatlons, 
too.  I  think,  really,  there  are  two  reasons: 
first,  there  Is  something  Innate  In  the  jour- 
nalist to  seek  out  and  emphasize  points  of 
controversy,  and  I  think  I  can  understand 
that  though  I  don't  like  It.  Second,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  real  effort  Is  made  by  these  trade 
publications — and  some  of  It  may  even  be 
subconscious — to  show  that  they  are  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  AEC. 

In  any  event,  these  two  elements  result  in 
some  distorted  reporting  that  hasn't  helped 
the  program  and  certainly  basnt  helped  in 
understanding  our  environmental  efforts  and 
confrontations.  For  example.  In  my  opinion, 
the  original  reports  on  the  Vermont  con- 
frontation were  more  pessimistic  as  to  the 
results  of  that  AEC  effort  than  the  situation 
warrsmted.  The  person  whom  Nucleonics 
Week  quoted  as  saying  the  confrontation 
was  a  "disaster"  for  the  nuclear  side,  epit- 
omized for  me  the  somewhat  myopic  pub- 
lic relations  approach  to  public  information. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  mto  any  further  de- 
tail on  specific  Instances,  but  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  look  for  better  pubUc  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  all  these  journals  at 
least  In  their  environmental  reporting. 

QTTAUTT     ASSURANCE     APPROACH 

Now  let  me  discuss  for  a  few  minutes  the 
second  approach  I  mentioned — the  do-lt- 
rlght  or  quality  assurance  approach. 

Now  I  am  encouraged  by  the  growing  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  quaUty  assurance.  I 
sense  that  various  exhortations '-""  by  me. 
Milt  Shaw  and  others  and  the  Issuance  of 
the  Commission's  revised  regulations"  In 
this  area  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  this.  But 
given  the  problems  we  face,  there  Is  need  for 
even  more  emphasis;  there  continues  to  be 
need  for  better  understanding  that  quality 
assurance  Is  essential  to  safety  and  reliabil- 
ity, and  that  the  costs  are  small  when  com- 
pared to  those  that  result  from  an  Inade- 
quate program.  X  hope  you  will  carry  this 
message  back  to  your  top  associates. 
Management  knotc-hoto 

Utility  management — both  at  top  and  mid- 
dle levels — must  be  knowledgeable  In  nuclear 
technologly.  The  unique  characteristics  of 
nuclear  power,  associated  safety  considera- 
tions, and  the  need  for  reliable  ixjwer  gener- 
ation make  It  imperative  that  management 
have  the  knowledge  and  the  competence  to 
meet  its  responslbUltles — In  plant  siting, 
procurement,  engineering,  construction,  op- 
eration, and  environmental  effects.  The  need 
for  at  least  a  working  knowledge  In  these 
areas  does  not  stop  at  the  Intermediate  and 
lower  levels  of  the  organization. 
Staff  competence 

The  utility  must  also  acquire  the  trained 
engineers  to  meet  its  needs.  They  must  have 
the  understanding,- ability,  and  experience, 
not  only  to  handle  design  and  construction, 
but  also  operating  and  maintenance  prob- 
lems. I  discussed  In  detail  the  problems  of 
developing  such  staff  competence  In  the 
October  28,  1968  Issue  of  Electrical  World." 
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We  all  know  that  the  utility  has  the  basic 
responsibility  for  assuring  the  safe  siting. 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of  a  nu- 
clear power  plant.  Consequently,  the  utilities 
must  themselves  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  enstire  that  their  suppliers  and  construc- 
tors carry  out  adequate  site  selection  and 
quality  assurance  programs  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  plant.  Experience  all 
but  guarantees  that  deficiencies  will  occur 
unless  effective  quality  assurance  Is  applied 
throughout  all  phases  from  Inception  to 
operation  in  service. 

Because  such  deficiencies  In  tie  past  have 
been  Identified  sufficiently  early  to  take  cor- 
rective action,  they  have  not  resulted  In 
safety  problems.  But  many  have  been  cost- 
ly— often  very  costly  In  time  and  money.  It 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  this  aud- 
ience that  It  may  cost  $1  million  for  every 
month  of  delay  In  placing  a  1000  MWe  nu- 
clear plant  in  service  and  up  to  t4  million 
for  every  month  of  dovm-tlme  after  that. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  public  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  nuclear  power 
will  be  very  strongly  affected  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  large  commitments  to  nuclear 
power  plants  are  met.  The  public  under- 
stands— and  well  understands — both  a  rec- 
ord of  success  and  accomplishment  and  a 
record  of  failure,  and  it  Is  not  Inclined  to 
be  tolerant  of  attempts  to  explain  the  lat- 
ter. Where  nuclear  plants  come  Into  opera- 
tion on  schedule  and  within  costs,  and  de- 
liver electric  power  safely  and  reliably,  such 
accomplUhments  will  help  convey  a  powerful 
nuclear  power  message  to  the  pubUc.  Con- 
versely, delays,  cost  overruns,  and  lack  of 
reliability  carry  an  even  louder  message. 

SOMK   CURRENT    PROBLEMS 

Now  let's  talk  about  some  of  the  current 
problems  confronting  the  atomic  energy 
community.  Howard  Brown  will  discuss  in 
detail  on  Wednesday  morning  the  AEC's 
efforts  and  observations  on  the  great  en- 
vironmental confrontation  that  has  been 
going  on,  so  I  wont  try  to  go  into  that  In 
any  detail.  However,  I  do  have  Jtist  a  few 
comments  on  some  recent  points  that  have 
been  emphasised — especially  matters  which 
were  covered  in  our  multiple  confrontations 
during  the  JCAB  hearings."  I  might  add  that 
these  Joint  Committee  hearings,  vmder  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  Chet  Hollfield  and 
Craig  Hosmer,  should  do  much  to  put  en- 
vironmental hazards  of  power  plants — ^nu- 
clear and  fossil — ^In  proper  perspective. 

In  my  Argonne  speech  last  July,  I  made 
the  point  that  our  critics  really  should  be 
approchlng  matters  more  from  the  stand- 
ards-making viewpoint,  rather  than  challeng- 
ing specific  Issues  in  particular  cases."  I 
didn't  realize  how  fast  this  recommendation 
would  be  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Gofman,  Tam- 
pUn,  and  others!  But  I  do  believe  It  Is  the 
proper  approach  to  consider  the  adequacy 
of  standards  themselves  rather  than  debate 
Individual  cases.  But  Gofman,  TampUn,  and 
their  allies  are  doing  it  both  ways  and  are 
violating  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
scientific  endeavor  by  not  subjecting  their 
conclusions  to  the  normal  review  by  their 
scientific  peers.  Instead  they  are  trying  their 
case  in  the  press  and  other  public  forums. 
We  used  to  call  such  characters  "Opera 
Stars." 

I  do  believe  we  are  making  some  progress 
with  the  scientific  community  by  dint  of 
considerable  effort.  A  good  example  Is  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Abrahamson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  Dr.  Radfwd  of 
Johns  Hopkins  during  Part  Two  of  the  Joint 
Committee  hearings.  They  Indicated  they 
had  learned  a  great  deal  since  the  earlier 
Vermont  and  Minnesota  dlsctissions.  In- 
cidentally, they  each  made  the  point  that 
had  the  AEC  and  the  utlliUes  and  reactor 
suppliers  made  available  scientific  data  on 
radioactive   effluents  to  them  and   to  their 
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colleaguee  earlier — and  tbls  paHtlcularly  ap- 
plies to  infonnatlon  on  trltlum*-then  much 
of  the  travail  ml^ht  have  beeq  avoided. 

Dr.  Abraliajnaon.  In  his  testimony,  dis- 
cussed the  history  of  the  trttinin  argument 
In  Mlnneaota,  and   added   and   I  quote: 

•  If  we  then  had  available  tha  Information 
on  tritium  which  Is  contained  m  Phase  One 
of  the  hearing  reports,  much  oif  this  would 
h&ve  been  clarified  at  the  time." 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Conynlmlon  dur- 
ing the  Intervening  period  has  ^-led  to  make 
Its  blo-medlcal  data  available  o^i  a  more  ex- 
pedltloxis  basis  to  the  p«ople  li^the  Regula- 
tory program  and  In  licensing  nearlngs  and 
to  the  scientific  community  generally. 

I  think  the  Minnesota  and  Jcilnt  Commit- 
tee discussions  on  AEC's  dual  promotional 
and  regulatory  reeponslblUUeS;  also  served 
to  show  their  advantages  as  well  las  that  there 
are  a  number  of  other  agencies  carrying  on 
dual  functions.  I  emphasized  that  at  the 
•taff  level  the  functions  are  separate  under 
the  overall  Commission  umbrella,  and  that 
the  two  staffs  even  operate  fiom  separate 
locations."  I 

The  overall  management  problem  as  I 
explained  is  to  be  sure  that  therie  Is  sufficient 
Interaction  so  that  research  4nd  develop- 
ment data  can  be  oriented  to  mflet  regulatory 
needs,  and  that  regulatory  needs  can  be 
made  known  to  the  R&D  peopl^.  We  do  have 
a  coordinating  mechanism  for  bHngtng  these 
people  together  at  the  top  level  through  a 
steering  committee.  But  there  Is  no  oppor- 
tunity at  this  technical  level  fori  the  develop- 
ment people  to  get  Involved  'In  any  par- 
ticular power  reactor  licensing  application. 

I  think  we  are  making  som4  progress  oii 
other  issues,  including  brlngln(g  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  the  probleta  of  Increas- 
ing requirements  for  electric  power.  This 
point  was  emphasized  In  teatlnaony  by  Dr. 
Lee  DuBrldge.  the  President's !  Science  Ad- 
Tiser.  and  John  Nasslkas,  Chaliman  of  FPC, 
as  well  as  in  speeches  by  the  AEC  Commls- 
•loners,  but  the  true  Impact  of  the  "energy 
crisis"  has  yet  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
public.  Maybe  we  will  have  to  endure  some 
more  brownouts  and  blackout^  before  this 
point  is  understood.  I  hope  not.j 

Although  we  have  made  some  progress  with 
the  scientific  conununlty.  we  have  made  less 
with  our  non-scienttflc  antagonists — the 
"ragtag"  stlrrer-uppers  such  as  Larry  Bogart 
and  others  who  use  high  school  debating 
techniques  which  are  sometime*  surprisingly 
effective.  They  seem  most  vultierable  when 
asked  what  alternatives  they  liilght  suggest 
to  meet  the  Increased  needa  for  electric 
power.  Some  like  Bogart  at  thle  Senate  ap- 
propriations hearings  last  fall  talk  about 
socne  far-out  alternatives,  suck  as  MHD  or 
harnessing  the  Oulf  Stream,  or  using  solar 
energy,  or  even  tidal  power."  One  finds  also 
a  certain  softness  by  them  in  rdatlon  to  coal 
and  fossil  sources,  and  some  obiuseness  as  to 
the  air  pollution  problems  ot  these  com- 
petitive sources.  I  believe  the  riaiculous  posi- 
tion of  these  fellows  could  bi  made  more 
evident.  | 

To  an  Increasing  extent,  I  ihlnk  we  are 
going  to  see  student  Involvemeqt  in  environ- 
mental mattecB.  For  example,  I  understand  a 
meeting  has  been  scheduled  fOr  early  April 
In  the  Midwest — under  spons<Ksblp  of  the 
ANS  and  an  affiliated  student  group^for  a 
discussion  of  the  environmental  implications 
of  nuclear  power.  Students  fram  five  Mid- 
western States  have  been  Invl^.  This  will 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  get 
points  In  advance  of  the  nationwide  "teach- 
In"  that  will  be  held  later  in  4pni  at  many 
universities. 

THX  NXZO   rOB   CBKATKX  PLAKNIN^  aND  COOmOI 
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with  respect  to  finding  sulUble  sites  for  their 
generating  facilities.  For  some  time,  I  have 
been  convinced  that  we  need  some  new  or 
Improved  planning  and  coordinating  mecha- 
nisms for  the  siting  of  power  plants.  As  many 
of  you  know,  the  federal  Interagency  Power 
Plant  Siting  Group,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  been  working  In  this  area.''  We  should 
be  issuing  another  report  soon. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  come  out  loud 
and  clear  In  our  confrontations,  and  one  of 
the  recurring  statements  our  Interagency 
Group  has  heard.  Is  that  the  utUltiee  should 
Inform  the  public  well  In  advance  of  con- 
struction of  its  plans  for  power  plant  sites. 
As  most  of  you  know,  the  utilities  tradition- 
ally have  not  done  this,  in  part  because  of 
their  concern  over  possible  speculation  and 
Increases  In  land  values.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  utilities  are  increasingly  accepting 
the  idea  of  advance  notice  of  their  plans  to 
the  public.  Northern  States  Power,  for  ex- 
ample, just  came  out  with  an  announcement 
In  this  regard. 

I  still  believe  that  the  best  planning  mech- 
anism that  can  be  provided  in  the  near  future 
are  the  regional  power  supply  councils  es- 
tablished voluntarily  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  These  councils 
should  be  expanded  and  upgraded  to  Include 
consideration  on  environmental  matters  and 
consultations  with  conservation  and  other 
groups  concerned  with  such  environmental 
matters.  They  should  also  provide  for  public 
members  on  the  councils  and  be  open  to 
representatives  of  the  small  and  publicly 
owned  utUitles." 

For  the  longer  term,  we  will  probably  need 
some  additional  legislation  to  establish  a 
proper  framework  for  a  coordinated  planning 
effort. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  AEC's  regula- 
tory program,  the  desirability  of  early  con- 
sideration of  proposed  nuclear  plant  sites  has 
been  recognized.  Applicants  for  construction 
permits  can  request  the  Commission  to  con- 
sider the  suitability  of  a  proposed  site  sep- 
arately from,  and  prior  to,  other  questions 
relating  to  the  project."  Last  year  the  In- 
ternal Study  Group  designated  by  the  AEC 
to  examine  the  licensing  program  recom- 
mended several  alternative  means  to  make 
earlier  regulatory  decisions  on  applications." 
As  one  alternative,  the  Study  Group  recom- 
mended that  regulatory  determinations  on 
the  matter  of  site  suitability  be  made  earlier 
than  at  present. 

As  a  planning  mechanism,  the  early  site 
hearing  or  hearings  have  great  merit  In  that 
all  basic  environmental  problems  could  be 
worked  out  and  decisions  reached  before  the 
utility  expends  any  significant  amounts  on 
construction.  Furthermore,  the  public  could 
be  heard  and  site  related  matters,  including 
Impact  on  the  environment,  could  be  dealt 
with  before  construction  began,  thus  elim- 
inating a  present  source  of  alleged  public 
aggravation  with  AEC  reg^atory  proce- 
dxxres." 

THK    SHAPE    OF    THINGS   TO   COttM 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  future.  For 
those  of  you  who  have  felt  that  the  last  year 
has  been  a  turbulent  one,  let  me  predict  that 
things  are  going  to  get  tougher  before  they 
get  better.  And,  of  course,  they  are  going  to 
get  tougher  for  fossil  plants  as  well,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  recent  Southern  California 
experience  where  oil  and  even  gas-fired  power 
plants  have  been  turned  down. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  TOs  are  des- 
tined to  be  the  decade  of  the  environment. 
The  President,  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message,  has  called  for  the  most  comprehen- 
sive program  in  the  environmental  field  In 
the  nation's  history.  Passage  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  spear- 
headed by  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  was  an- 
other indication  of  growing  concern  and 
activity.  Under  this  law  the  three-man 
Council     on     Environmental     Quality     was 
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established.  This  Council  Is  headed  by  Rus- 
sell Train,  former  Under  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior, who  has  been  quoted  as  saying  his 
group  plans  an  early  review  of  the  AEC's  li- 
censing process.  Earlier,  the  President  had 
established  a  Cabinet-level  Environmental 
Quality  Coxmcii,  with  himself  as  Chairman 
and  the  Vice  President  and  six  Cabinet  offi- 
cers as  members. 

I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  a  continu- 
ing barrage  of  executive  orders  and  legisla- 
tive proposals,  many  of  which  will  directly 
affect  those  of  you  In  the  audience.  You  can 
expect  these  from  all  levels  of  government. 
In  fact,  the  President's  special  Environ- 
mental Message  will  go  to  the  Congress 
tomorrow. 

These  proposals  undoubtedly  in  time  will 
significantly  influence  the  way  energy  and 
environmental  matters  are  treated  in  this 
country.  For  example,  the  Jackson  bill  can 
be  interpreted  to  require  the  AEC  to  go 
beyond  radiation  effects  and  to  look  at  all 
environmental  effects  In  the  licensing  of  nu- 
clear power  plants.  The  Muskle  blU  (S.  7) 
providing  for  sUte  certification  as  to  water 
quality  standards  on  thermal  effects  as  a 
condition  of  AEC  construction  permits  and 
Corps  of  Engineer  fossil  plant  permits  will 
undoubtedly  be  enacted. 

Then.  too.  we  can  expect  to  continue  to 
hear  talk  of  setting  up  a  single  federal  agency 
to  handle  all  energy  development  and  per- 
haps environmental  matters.  As  many  of  you 
may  know,  the  Administration  already  has  a 
committee,  chaired  by  tlr.  Ashe  of  Litton 
Industries,  looking  at  how  the  government 
is  organized  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  further  considera- 
tion In  the  years  ahead  aa  to  whether  the 
dual  function  of  the  AEC  will  be  continued, 
or  whether  in  the  next  10  years  or  so  there 
will  be  some  further  separation  of  the  AEC's 
regulatory  responsibility. 

I  think  we  must  come  to  gripe  with  what 
I  refer  to  as  the  Minnesota  problem — the 
question  of  state  versus  federal  jurisdiction 
In  the  control  of  radioactive  effiuents.  The 
public  Interest  will  not  be  served  by  a  con- 
flict between  the  various  concerned  govern- 
mental groups.  We  should  be  working  in  co- 
operation, not  at  odds,  with  each  other. 

We  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  thinking  and 
studying  on  matters  beyond  radiation  safety 
and  effluent  control.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  we  did  not  even  find  ourselves  drawing  up 
criteria  which  would  relate  to  the  esthetics 
of  nuclear  power  plants. 

As  you  can  see.  I  am  afraid  we  are  headed 
for  a  rather  tiirbulent  period.  What  does  this 
mean.  then.  In  terms  of  public  relations  and 
understanding?  Obviously,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  much  better  In  communicating 
with  the  public."  We  will  have  to  show 
through  our  words,  and  more  Importantly  by 
our  actions,  that  we  Indeed  are  performing  a 
useful  function  in  a  responsible  way  with 
the  public  Interest  foremost  in  our  minds. 

When  I  think  of  aU  the  really  great  ad- 
vances which  are  being  made  as  a  result  of 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy — which  do 
not  get  comparable  publicity  to  our  alleged 
hazards — I  could  almost  cry  or  cry  out!  It  is 
indeed  Ironical  that  the  great  surge  to  nu- 
clear power  was  in  part  because  It  was  free 
of  air  pollution  and  was  the  first  Industry  to 
be  safely  regulated  from  its  inception. 

I  have  faith  that  In  due  course  the  public 
will  come  to  understand  this.  But  it  will  re- 
quire effort.  I  believe  that  conferences  such 
as  this  sponsored  by  the  Fonmi  and  its  par- 
ticipants should  be  of  great  help  In  this 
effort.  Programs  such  as  the  OE  regional  sem- 
inars and  Westlnghouse's  environment  school 
should  also  help.  I  look  forward  to  finding 
out  more  about  Industry  effort  diirlng  this 
conference. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  two  points. 
First,  when  we  think  of  the  three  options 
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available  to  us  In  dealing  with  the  public, 
we  need  to  concentrate  on  a  strong  quality 
assurance  approach  supported  by  a  first-rate 
public  relations  effort. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  stress  Is  this: 
Utility  management  must  have  adequate 
planning  and  it  must  take  into  account  at 
every  stage  the  importance  of  public  opinion 
and  conduct  its  affairs  accordingly.  This 
means,  in  practice,  that  lawyers  and  engi- 
neers and  board  chairmen  all  wlU  have  to 
function  as  public  information  people.  Now 
I  am  not  suggesting  we  can  do  without  the 
PR  "pros",  but  you  pros  need  more  help  from 
upstairs  than  you  have  been  getting. 

I  will  even  compress  the  theme  of  my  re- 
marks into  a  single  sentence:  Quality  as- 
surance must  extend  Into  every  area  of  your 
operation,  including  your  pubUc  Information 

program.  ,_  ,.         . 

We  are  not  at  all  downcast  about  the  out- 
look for  nuclear  power  Quite  to  the  contrary. 
Nuclear  power  Is  a  fact  of  life  and  I  am  con- 
vinced the  public  will  reach  a  point  in  time 
that  they  will  not  only  embrace  nuclear 
power— they  wUl  clamor  for  It.  So  through 
this  interim  period  we  must  retain  our  pa- 
tience and  our  good  hiunor— and  do  the  best 
possible  Job  in  planning  and  buUding  plants 
properly,  running  them  right,  and  helping 
the  public  understand  this  new  source  of 
energy!  Thank  you  very  much. 
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bondage,  in  political  and  mental  slavery 
to  oppressive  governments. 

Let  us  also  remember  this  day  that  the 
human  spirit  can  never  be  totally  fet- 
tered. Man's  soul  is  in  love  with  free- 
dom and  will  always  pursue  it. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  duty  in  America, 
where  the  first  great  revolution  for  hu- 
man rights  began,  to  always  act  in  such 
a  way  that  our  example  will  be  a  beacon 
to  mankind  everywhere.  Through  the 
light  we  hold  up  high,  through  the  poli- 
cies we  pursue,  oppressed  men  every- 
where may  take  new  hope  and  the  life 
of  the  world  can  move  toward  a  new  day 
of  hberty  and  justice. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  AND  MEM- 
ORY OF  THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  INVASION  OP  THE  BAL- 
TIC STATES 


HON.  CHARLES  A  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15.  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  30  years  ago 
today  the  Baltic  Republics  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  were  invaded  and 
occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Por  three  decades  these  three 
small  but  freedom-loving  nations  have 
been  torn  by  the  advancing  and  retreat- 
ing foreign  armies  of  fascism  and  com- 
munism, they  have  been  subject  to  arm- 
ies of  occupation  and  repression,  to  de- 
portations and  mass  murders. 

As  representatives  of  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  and  largest  democracies,  our 
hearts  go  out  to  these  Baltic  peoples 
who  desire  so  deeply  the  independence 
and  freedom  which  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  men  everywhere. 

On  this  sad  anniversary,  let  us  re- 
mind ourselvc  again — as  we  must  re- 
mind ourselves  each  day,  really — ^how 
precious  is  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
man.  Let  us  remind  ourselves  again  that 
throughout  the  world  men  are  held  in 
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HON.  BILL  D.  BURLISON 

OF    tllSSOCBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Agriculture  Committee  is 
presently  in  the  process  of  trying  to  write 
an  acceptable  farm  bill  to  bring  to  the 
floor.  Much  Inaccurate  and  misleading 
material  is  being  disseminated  in  the 
media  with  respect  to  the  farm  problem 
and  the  farmers  who  are  aided  by  the 
Grovernment  program. 

A  prominent  constituent  of  mine,  J.  R 
Hutchison,  Jr.,  has  responded  to  a  recent 
article  of  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  For 
the  edification  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  his  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor in  response  to  that  article,  and  also 
the  article  which  prompted  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son's response: 

LFTTKa   TO    THK   EDITOR 

CABtTTHESSVUXZ.    MO.. 

June  9,  1970. 

DzAR  Sia:  Certainly  W.  R.  Poage.  Chairman 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  Is  one  of 
the  most  Informed  persons  In  the  United 
States  on  agriculture.  Certainly  he  is  a  friend 
of  agriculture  and  certainly  a  patriot  of  his 
country.  Nevertheless,  his  "IrritaUon"  re- 
garding the  agriculture  committee's  vote 
may  not  be  as  completely  founded  in  "real- 
ism" as  you  suggest. 

Our  current  agricultural  bill,  our  present 
administration's  attitude  and  the  majority 
vote  of  Congress,  particularly  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  wlU  to  a  large  degree  be 
based  on  politics  rather  than  economics 
Most  congressmen  do  not  understand  agri- 
culture Is  the  largest  Industry  of  the  United 
States  and  that  when  you  economically 
handcuff  It  you  will  eventually  pull  out  the 
pillars  of  support  for  the  entire  economy. 
While  one  politician  may  be  trying  to  tie 
In  a  poUtlcal-welTare  program  into  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  agricultural  legislation 
another  demagogic  politician  Is  knowledge- 
ably  handcuffing  economic  opportunities  of 
Increased  technological  advancements  by 
endeavoring  to  limit  agriculturists  In  the 
amount  of  government  supp<wt  as  though 
they  were  recipients  of  welfare. 

Most  nonagrlculturlsts,  such  as  yourself, 
and  most  urbanltes  have  no  understanding 
of  the  agriculttire  program  and  could  care 
less  including  some  surprising  members  of 
Congreas.  I  would,  however,  expect  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  be  ao  weU 
versed  In  the  economics  of  our  country  as 
to  advise  by  editorial  the  separation  of  poli- 
tics and  of  welfare  payments  from  the  eco- 
nomics of  agricultural  legislation. 
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Certainly  agriculture  needs 
assistance  to  become  more 
tain  confidence  In  Its  future 
purpose  of  procuring  more 
ment,  etc.  It  Is  not  unlike  any 
affected  by  foreign  trade  In  the 
I   suggest  you  enumerate   an 
nected  with  foreign  trade  In 
not  subsidized  by  direct, 
of   these   or   quota   limitations, 
fldent   you   will   not   suggest 
proposed  standards. 

By  their  many  number 
unable  to  control  their  supply 
emment  regulations.  This 
lice  action  and  resultant 
benefit   not   only  of 
everyone.    Agricultural 
consumer  subsidies  than  any 
of  In  any  industry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  R.  HiricHisoN,  Jr. 
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RZALISM    ON    THK    FAi  IMS 

W.  R.  Poage,  chairman  of  th(i  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  Is  no  foe  of  expensive 
farm  programs:  quite  the  ooitrary.  He  Is. 
however,  much  more  realistic  ^han  some  of 
his  colleagues.  For  close  to  a  ye4r  Mr.  Poage's 
Committee  has  been  working  frith  the  Ad- 
ministration to  shape  a  new  f^rm  program. 
The  result,  unfortunately,  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  a  plan  Uttle  diffefent  from  the 
one  already  in  existence.  1 

To  Mr.  Poage's  Irritation,  tne  committee 
voted  the  other  day  to  go  even  farther  in  the 
wrong  direction,  making  the  brogram  still 
more  costly.  In  a  statement  Uie  chairman 
voiced  hla  objection:  j 

"This  action  leaves  us  with  $ibsolutely  all 
of  nothing,  whereas  the  unamended  bill 
would  certainly  have  given  us  d  good  part  of 
something.  I  don't  think  It  Is  fair  to  agri- 
culture to  present  a  bill  to  the  t  oor  simply  to 
have  it  destroyed  and  agrl  culture  dis- 
credited." 

Mr.  Poage  evidently  realizes,  as  some  of  his 
colleagues  do  not,  that  much  of  the  public 
Including  many  farmers,  has  become  disen- 
chanted with  programs  that  do  relatively 
little  for  needy  farm  operators  and  a  great 
deal  for  well-to-do  farmers,  mast  of  whom 
need  no  help. 

The  system  just  goes  on  and  en.  tightening 
regimentation  of  agriculture  aiid  increasing 
Federal  outlays.  As  Mr.  Po«kg<  knows,  the 
public's  unhappiness  has  seepea  through  to 
many  members  of  Congress,  who  sooner  or 
later  are  sure  to  rebel  against  plans  that 
merely  call  for  more  of  the  samo. 

So  Mr.  Poage's  pique  surely  la  understand- 
able. It's  high  tlnie  for  a  great  deal  more 
realism  on  the  farms. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  California. 


er,  today  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of 
Communist  enslavement  of  the  Baltic 
countries  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. 

America  believes  in  freedom  and  self- 
determination.  For  the  millions  of  op- 
pressed peoples  In  these  couatries  there 
can  be  no  rejoicing — no  taking  for 
granted  of  the  fundamental  human 
rights  which  we — in  Americi — are  priv- 


Mr.  Speak- 
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lleged  to  share  imder  our  democratic 
system  of  government. 

It  is  urged  that  the  United  States  re- 
new its  efforts  toward  the  restoration  of 
freedom  and  independence  of  these 
courageous  people  who  pin  their  hopes 
on  us  and  the  entire  free  world  that  they 
may,  once  again,  live  in  peace  in  their 
homeland. 

Let  the  United  States  take  the  lead  in 
heeding  the  pleas  of  those  whose  rights 
have  been  denied  by  Communist  domina- 
tion. Let  us  maintain  our  greatness  as 
a  nation  by  standing  for  freedom  in  the 
affairs  of  all  nations. 


CONGRESSMAN  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 
URGES  HIS  COT  .LEAGUES  TO  SUP- 
PORT MEANINGFUL  POSTAL  RE- 
FORM 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WII50N.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  begin  consideration  of 
legislation  of  significant  historic  Import. 
The  legislation  I  am  referring  to  is  HJR. 
17070,  the  bill  to  improve  and  modernize 
the  postal  service.  Indeed,  the  measiu'e 
will  reorganize  the  Post  OflQce  Depart- 
ment into  a  completely  new  postal  serv- 
ice. 

I  strongly  support  this  legislation  and 
hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress,  in 
their  wisdom,  will  aulopt  this  bill. 

The  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  of  which  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  member,  has  labored  long  and  dili- 
gently to  produce  a  postal  organization 
bill.  We  have  labored  under  great  pres- 
sures and  I  believe  that  we  have  forged  a 
workable  solution  to  the  postal  crisis. 
The  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
Honorable  Thaodeus  J.  Dulski,  should  be 
commended  for  his  tireless  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  citizens  of  our  coimtry  who 
have  demanded  postal  reform.  Chairman 
Dulski  introduced  H.R.  4  on  January  3, 
1969,  and  commenced  hearings  on  this 
legislation  on  April  22.  1969.  After  36 
days  of  hearings,  33  executive  sessions, 
1,516  pages  of  testimony,  reports,  anal- 
yses, and  four  complete  rewrites,  we  have 
finally  arrived  at  a  point  where  a  ma- 
jority of  our  committee  is  able  to  support 
a  bill  which,  if  adopted,  will  culminate 
In  the  meaningful  and  effective  improve- 
ment of  the  postal  service. 

As  you  all  know,  during  this  long 
period  of  thoughtful  deliberation,  our 
postal  employees  grew  impatient.  Who 
could  fault  their  sentiment?  Their  im- 
patience stemmed  from  years  of  shoddy 
treatment  by  their  Government.  Finally, 
on  March  18,  1970,  they  had  had  enough 
and  they  chose  to  withhold  their  labor 
from  the  postal  service  so  that  they 
might  highlight  their  grievances  before 
the  American  public.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  work  stoppage,  the  administration 
and  the  leaders  of  the  seven  exclusive 
postal  unions  formed  an  agreement 
which  included  a  6-percent  pay  raise 
retroactive  to  January   1,   1970,   to  be 
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adopted  by  Congress  immediately,  and  a 
postal  reform  package  which  included  an 
additional  8-percent  pay  raise. 

The  postal  workers'  strikes  and  nego- 
tiated agreement  are  milestones  in  Amer- 
ican labor  history.  They  spotlight  a  new 
resolution  on  the  part  of  public  employ- 
ees not  to  continue  as  victims  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's "benign  neglect."  They  mark  a 
new  attitude  of  recognition  and  negotia- 
tion in  the  public  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  this  prob- 
lem is  plain  and  tragic.  Postal  workers 
and  the  American  public  have  suffered. 
The  Government  has  not  treated  the  pos- 
tal worker  fairly  and  for  generations  has 
taken  its  postal  employees  for  granted. 
It  is  the  Government's  duty  to  move 
swiftly  to  give  the  postal  workers  the 
overdue  wages  they  so  plainly  deserve. 

Consequently,  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress,  I  have  been  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  postal  pay  increases  and  have 
supported  postal  reform.  My  efforts  in 
this  Congress  were  no  exception.  I  co- 
sponsored  and  supported  H.R.  13000  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House — and  this  legislation  would  have 
been  passed  If  the  whole  Issue  had  not 
been  snarled  in  the  interminable  battle 
over  postal  reform. 

While  I  continue  to  find  postal  reform 
laudable,  the  Nixon  administration 
should  not  have  insisted  on  its  adoption 
at  the  expense  of  the  wage  increases  it 
owes  to  Its  postal  workers.  As  you  know, 
the  administration  finally  agreed  to  sup- 
port, tmder  pressure,  the  paltry  6-percent 
raise  which  the  Congress  passed. 

I  believe  this  raise  was  an  insult  to 
postal  workers  because  it  amounted  to 
only  $375  per  year  on  the  average. 

I  particularly  support  three  elements 
of  H.R.  17070  which  must  be  retained  if 
postal  reform  legislation  Is  to  have  any 
meaning  at  all.  These  are: 

First,  the  8-percent  pay  raise  retro- 
active to  April  18, 1970; 

Second,  the  reduction  in  the  time  it 
takes  the  postal  worker  to  reach  the  top 
step  of  his  labor  grade  to  8  years  rather 
than  21  years — commonly  referred  to  as 
compression:  and 

Third,  the  establishment  of  an  area 
wage  system  for  postal  employees. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  administration 
grudgingly  agreed  to  support  a  pay  raise 
earlier  this  year — and  then  only  a  6-per- 
cent raise.  This  raise  was  not  enotigh. 
And  every  Member  of  this  House  knows 
it.  H.R.  17070  Includes  an  additional  8- 
percent  pay  raise  retroactive  to  April  18, 
and  again  the  administration  is  ob- 
jecting. This  raise,  along  with  the 
earlier  6-percent  raise,  is  long  overdue. 

The  only  argument  that  has  been  pre- 
sented against  the  retroactive  8-percent 
raise  is  a  very  curious  one.  It  goes  some- 
thing like  this:  The  postal  workers  do 
not  really  want  a  retroactive  pay  raise. 
After  all,  the  seven  exclusive  postal 
unions  and  the  administration  agreed 
back  on  April  16  that  the  pay  raise  would 
not  be  effective  imtll  the  day  the  pro- 
posed legislation  was  enacted  and  the 
postal  workers  desperately  want  to  keep 
the  agreement  between  their  union  lead- 
ers and  the  administration  even  if  it 
means  that  needed  money  is  being  taken 
out  of  their  pockets. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  this  hard  to  be- 
lieve. As  sure  as  I  am  standing  here,  I 
believe  that  postal  workers  want  and 
should  have  their  retroactive  raise  so 
that  in  a  small  way  the  postsJ  workers 
can  be  compensated  for  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  patiently  waiting 
for  justice.  I  reiterate,  especially  in  light 
of  today's  galloping  inflation,  more  than 
6  percent  annually,  this  raise  is  still  not 
enough.  I  would  also  like  to  remind  the 
House  once  again  that,  along  with  the 
retroactive  pay  raise,  H.R.  17070  reduces 
the  time  a  postal  employee  must  wait  to 
receive  top  of  grade  pay  for  his  job.  It 
thus  goes  a  long  way  toward  alleviating  a 
crucial  grievance  of  the  postal  workers. 

Under  present  law,  a  postal  worker  has 
to  wait  21  years  before  he  can  receive  the 
top  level  in  his  grade.  This  means  that  a 
ix>stal  carrier  goes  to  work  at  a  wage  of 
$6,548  and  after  21  years  of  service  can 
only  expect  to  make  a  maximum  of 
$8,946.  This  is  outrageous.  It  never  has 
been  justified  with  a  straight  face  and 
certainly  can  no  longer  be  condoned. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  statement  I 
have  presented  comparative  statistics 
showing  length  of  time  required  by  police 
patrolmen  and  firefighters  to  reach  top 
of  grade,  plus  a  comparison  between  the 
"Moderate  Standard  of  Living  Budget" 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  the  top  salai-y  of  the  PFS-5 
letter  carrier. 

Just  a  brief  look  at  these  tables  reveals 
the  shocking  lack  of  regard  shown  our 
postal  employees.  Comparisons  made  In 
24  major  cities  show  that  police  patrol- 
men reach  the  top  of  their  grade  in  3.6 
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years  on  the  average;  firefighters  reach 
their  maximum  in  3.5  years  on  the  aver- 
age— a  far  cry  from  the  21  years  our 
postal  workers  must  wait  to  achieve  their 
maximum. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  the  low-salary  level.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimated 
that  a  moderate  standard  of  living  for  a 
family  of  four  in  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
quired an  income  of  $10,937 — based  on 
prices  as  they  existed  back  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1969.  Today  that  amount  is 
at  least  $11,800  and  is  increasing  day  by 
day,  thanks  to  Nixonomics.  The  top  PFS 
salaiT,  after  21  years,  is  imder  $9,000. 

I  have  felt  strongly  about  this  matter 
for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  I  tried  to  add  a 
"compression"  amendment  to  the  6- 
percent  pay  bill  which  passed  earlier  this 
year,  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted. I  am  certainly  pleased  that  it  is 
part  of  the  legislation  that  is  before  the 
House  now. 

Finally,  after  our  postal  employees  re- 
ceive their  justly  due  retroactive  pay  and 
no  longer  have  to  wait  an  unreasonable 
time  to  arrive  i-t  the  top  level  of  their 
grade,  I  believe  their  pay  must  also  reflect 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  area  in  which 
they  work.  I,  therefore,  during  the  com- 
mittee's deUberation  on  H.R.  17070,  sug- 
gested an  amendment  to  establish  a  wage 
area  system.  An  amendment  to  this  effect 
was  adopted. 

As  of  now,  every  postal  employee  of  the 
same  grade  and  seniority  receives  the 
same  pay  whatever  the  living  costs  may 
be  in  the  area  in  which  he  works.  Pri- 
vate industry  long  has  recognized  the 
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need  for  industrial  wage  differentials.  It 
just  is  not  equitable  for  a  letter  carrier 
to  attempt  to  exist  on  the  same  pay  in 
New  York  City,  with  its  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, as  a  postman  in  an  area  in  which  the 
cost  of  living  is  considerably  lower.  Even 
among  major  metropolitan  areas,  as 
shown  by  the  moderate  budget  estimates 
I  have  already  referred  to,  living  costs 
vary  by  almost  $2,000 — and  if  smaller 
cities  were  included  the  range  would  be 
still  greater. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  is 
not  an  attempt  to  discriminate  against 
any  particular  region  of  our  country.  I 
feel  an  area  wage  is  fair  to  all.  The  post 
office  workers'  interests  would  be  served 
and  so  would  the  interests  of  the  citizens 
of  our  coimtry.  As  these  statistics  show, 
this  area  wage  concept  will  benefit  the 
postal  worker  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Dallas, 
Tex.,  or  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  or  Chicago, 
ni.,  or  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  an  equal  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  offers  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  solutions  to  just 
the  three  issues  I  have  disciissed  today, 
but  I  believe  that  these  are  most  im- 
mediately important  to  the  postal  worker. 
However,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
generally  support  H.R.  17070  as  it  was 
reported  out  of  the  House  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  hope  tliat  it 
will  be  enacted  into  law.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  it  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  There 
is  no  such  animal.  We  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  but  I  feel  that  this  bill  is  a 
significant  stQ)  in  the  right  direction.  I 
therefore  request  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  H  Jl.  17070  as  now  written. 

I  include  the  following  tabulation: 


CHART  1-MAXIMUM  SALARIES  IN  1969  AND  YEARS  OF  PROGRESSION  TO  REACH  MAXIMUM  FOR  LETTER  CARRIERS  AND  FOR  fK)LICE  PATROLMEN  IN  MAJOR  CITIES 


City 


Previous  Most  Current  Years  of 

maximum  recent  maiimum  progression 

salari  increase  salari       to  maximum 


Imiianapolis $7,000  »300  $7,300 

Allar.;a.    7.046  610  7.656 

Houston" 6,762  1.416  8.178 

Boston'        7.305  1.105  8.320 

Pittsburgh'     7,400  1,300  8.700 

Cincinnati 8.080  727  8.807 

Milwaukee 8.700  500  9.200 

Washington.  D.C 8.400  880  9.280 

CleyeUml 8.934  492  9.426 

SanOieco 9.432  468  9.900 

Detroit*              8,335  1,965  10,300 

Chicago'"""                9,000  1,500  10.500 

Pf  S- 5  letter  "carrier"* 8,520  426  8.946 
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Cit| 


Previous 

maximum 

salary 


Most 

recent 
increase 


Current 

maximum 

salary 


Years  ol 

progression 
to  maximum 


San  Francisco.  19.564  $972  $0,536 

NewYortO 9.384  1.041  10.425 

Los  Angeles    9,564  540  10,104 

Seattle       :::::::::::::—  8;4oo  1,200  9,600 

Minneapolis JOg  1,200  9,288 

Buffalo*              - 7,285  1,940  9.225 

Baltimore'"".' 8.640  444  9.084 

Denver                 7.752  1,008  8.760 

Philadelphia'' 7.429  900  8,^9 

St  L,uis«                   7,670  611  8,281 

Kansas  Ci^',  Mo: • 7.392  756  8.148 

Dallas                                    ..6.888  588  7,476 
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>3 
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•  4 

5 

■  4 
2 

•5 
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I  Longevity  increases  are  granted  iMyond  the  maximum  salary. 

'  Cities  for  which  higher  maximum  salaries  have  already  been  anrwunced. 

'  Current  maximum  salary  has  been  in  effect  for  more  man  1  year. 


•  Salaries  shown  for  PFS-5  letter  carriers  are  present  maximum  salary.  e 

Source:  Salary  surveys  of  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  (1968  and  1969);  International  City  Managers' 
Association;  and  civil  service  or  police  departments  of  each  of  the  cities. 


CHART  2. -MAXIMUM  SALARIES  IN  1969  AND  YEARS  OF  PROGRESSION  TO  REACH  MAXIMUM  FOR  LETTER  CARRIERS  AND  FOR  FIREFIGHTERS  IN  MAJOR  CITIES 


City 


Previous 

maximum 

salary 


Most 
recent 

increase 


Current 

maximum 

salary 


Years  of 

progression 

to  maximum 


Kansas  City,  Mo $7. 044 

Atlanta..^ 7,046 

St  Louis 7,593 

Denver 7, 752 

Boston.. 7,670 

Baltimore' 8,640 

Buflalo ' 7, 285 

Minneapotb 8,088 

Cleveland 8, 864 

Seattle- 8, 400 

NewYorlt'.. - 9,348 

San  Francisco... 9,564 

PFS-5  letter  urriers  • «,  520 


$348 

$7,392 

610 

7,656 

635 

8,228 

1,001 

8,760 

1,146 

8,816 

444 

9,084 

1,940 

9,225 

1,200 

9,288 

562 

9.426 

1,200 

9,600 

1.041 

10,425 

972 

10,536 

426 

8,946 
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City 


Previous  Most  Current  Years  of 

maximum  recent  maximum         progression 

salary  increase  salary       to  maximum 


Chicago' - $9,000  $1,500 

Detroit'.... 8,335  1,965 

Los  Angeles' 9,564  540 

San  Diego —  9,204  «6 

Washington,  O.C _  8,400  MO 

Pittsburgh 7.400  1,800 

Milwaukee 8,510  400 

Cincinnati «,0M  727 

Philadelphia' 7,4a  900 

Houston' *,7K  1,416 

Dallas                  6,888  SH 

Indianapol'is 6,600  100 


$10,500 

3M 

10,300 

>4 

10,104 

3 

9,660 

3 

9,280 

•7 

9,200 

3 

8.910 

4 

8,807 

>3 

8.329 

2 

8.178 

'3 

7,476 

>3 

6,700 

'2 

>  Longevity  increasM  are  granted  beyond  the  maiimum  salary. 

'Cities  for  which  higher  maximum  salaries  have  already  been  announced. 

•Satarie*  shown  tor  PFS-5  latter  carrien  are  present  maximum  salary. 


Souite:  Salary  surveys  o(  the  International  Association  ot  Fire  rifkttrs  (1968  aM  IW  iwa»- 
national  City  Managers  Association ;  and  Mie  civil  service  or  fire  departmenb  el  e«a  e«  ne  cilia*. 
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CHART    3— FAMILY    BUOCn    COSTS 
STANOAJU)  OF  UVING  IN  MAJOR 
irt   1969.  AND  MAXIMUM  ANNUM 
CARRIERS 


FOR    A    MODERATE 

M(TRO(>0LITAN  AREAS 

SAURY  OF  LETTER 


PFS^  S  cmmt  Mtw  21  fMn: 

Prutot 

Budget  eests  in  mtpt  mttrepetitan  aicti 

Heostwi.  T«i 

Daliii.  T«x. 

Attant«,G» _ 

aituwM*.  M4 

PiMsbntih.  P« 

Cincinniti.Oh'K).  Kentucky,  Indiana. 

Kansas  City.  Mo..  Kam 

Detroit  Mich.. 

SL  Louis.  Mo,  Illinois 

De^yer,  Colo   . 

PhiljdeMiu.  Pa..  Htm  ttittf 

Sjn  Diego.  Cabt 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

US.  aveiaft,  aM  ma(i««iolilan  araas. 

Minaaapoia-St.  Paul.  Mmii . 

WjshinjJon.  D  C  

Ctiicago.  Ill .  iiortltweitern  Indiana.. 

Los  Aetata.  Loai  Baack.  CaM 

ClevelaniJ.  Odio..    

MiHrairtiee,  Wh 

Seattle.  Everatt.  Wask 

Boitak),  NY 

Boston,  Mass  

Sai  Franctsca.  Oakland.  CaM  ... 

Ne«  Yofk,  nortkaastarn  New  Jersey 

Souree:  "3  StaiNlards  o(  Linnf  lor 
Persons.  Spring  1967."  US  Bureau  ol 
to  1st  quarter  of  1969. 
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Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speiker,  over  the 
years  this  historic  Chambc  r  has  been  the 
scene  where  our  distinguis  led  colleagues 
speak  on  vital  topics.  V  ^e  have  been 
stirred  by  eloquent  wore  s  when  they 
pointed  with  pride  to  some  accomplish- 
ment or  viewed  with  alarpi  some  prob- 
lems. 

Today,  I  wish  to  speak  kbout  a  tragic 
event  that  took  place  30  jiears  ago.  I  do 
so  for  several  good  reasqns.  First  and 
foremost,  because  we  all 
with  OLir  fellow  human  beings  and  com- 
miserate with  those  who  h  ive  been  hurt, 
injiued.  imjustly  deprived  of  their  God- 
given  freedom  or  been  murdered. 

The  event  I  recall  today  s  the  sad  30th 
anniversary  when  the  pe<  pie  of  Lithu- 
smia,  Latvia,  and  Estonia- all  Baltic  na- 
tions lost  their  freedom  end  independ- 
ence. The  hordes  of  Soiriets 
those  countries  during  Ji^ne  1940,  and 
enslaved  their  population^  and  started 
a  vicious  process  of  depo]|tation.  exter- 
mination, and  annihilatio  1.  These  gen- 
ccidal  operations  continued  unabated 
with  the  result  tliat  one- 
entire  population  of  thes^  once  proud 
and  independent  nations  a  -e  now  lost. 

If  ever  there  were  peoplq  I 
the  tributes  of  mankind, 
and  women  of  Lithuania!  Latvia,   and 
Estonia  who  have,  and  afe,  waging  an 
intensive  light   for  their 
should  not  forget  them. 

The  United  States  has  absolutely  re- 
fused to  reoosnize  the  unlawful  seizure 
and  forced  "incorporation' 
tions  by  the  Communists  ipto  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republl^. 

On  June  21.  1963.  Houfe  Concurrent 
Resolution  416  was  adoptei  1.  It  urged  the 
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that  deserved 
It  is  the  men 


freedom.   We 
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President  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
world  opinion  to  the  denial  of  the  rights 
of  self-determination  for  the  Baltic 
States  and  urged  restoration  of  their 

rights. 

Inasmuch  as  today  marks  the  30th  year 
of  the  brutal  invasion  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of 
these  three  once  great  and  independent 
nations.  I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  the  words  of 
the  House  concurrent  resolution  I  re- 
ferred to  which  has  never  been  imple- 
mented and  urge  the  President  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  the  Congress 
without  further  delay. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constltutee  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
Tights.  U  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation: 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination:  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development:  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Govenunent  of 
the  Soviet  Union:    and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  Its 
efforts  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States:  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  oonsist- 
ent  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence:  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Repreaentrntiics 
I  the  Senate  ooncurring) .  TTiat  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate international  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  aelf-determlnatlon  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
June  21.  1965. 

Attest:  R^LPH   R.  Roanrs. 

Clerk. 

AiinacANB  ro«  Concbessionai. 
Action  To  Free  the  Baltk;  States. 

Los  Angeles,  June  S,  1970. 
Hon.  Samuel  N.  Friedel. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Deab  Repkeskntattve  :  The  Baltic  peo- 
ples have  been  suffering  In  the  Soviet  captiv- 
ity for  30  yeauv.  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia lost  their  freedom  and  Independence 
when  the  Soviets  Invaded  and  occupied  these 
three  peace-loving  countries  on  June  15, 
lfl40. 

In  a  little  more  than  one  week  the  U.S. 
Congress  will  mark  this  sad  anniversary.  I 
kindly  ask  you  to  take  part  in  this  sorrow- 
ful commemoration  In  the  House.  Enclosed 
you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  two-page  essay 
prepared  by  as  on  the  question  of  the  Baltic 
States.  This  will  serve  you  as  a  good  sotirce 
for  your  remarks. 
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Enclosed  you  wUl  also  find  a  copy  of  H. 
Con.  Res.  416,  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Houae  and  the  Senate,  which  calls  for  free- 
dom for  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia.  In 
your  remiu'lu  please  urge  tiie  U.S.  Presi- 
dent to  Implement  this  very  Importimt  leg- 
islation by  bringing  the  issue  of  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  insert  H. 
Con.  Res.  416  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  your  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

As  you  know,  you  are  a  member  of  the 
Honorary  Committee  of  this  nationwide 
organization.  Needless  to  say,  we  are  grate- 
ful to  you  for  all  the  aid  and  assistance  given 
to  us  In  this  crusade  to  free  the  Baltic 
States. 

Thank  you. 

With  kindest  personal  wishes  and  regards. 
Sincerely, 

LCONAXO  Vauukas. 
President,  Executive  Committee. 


NEGOTIATING  WITH  COKIMUNISTS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    UAUPSHUtE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS,  1979 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  always 
seem  to  come  out  on  the  short  end  when 
it  comes  to  negotiating  with  Commu- 
nists to  end  conflicts  they  started.  The 
concessions — meaningful  ones  that  is — 
always  seem  to  come  from  us.  starting 
right  off  with  where  the  meetings  are 
held. 

As  the  following  interesting  editorial 
appearing  a  while  back  in  the  Manches- 
ter, N.H.,  Union-Leader  indicates,  Mr. 
George  Naum,  a  former  ofiBcial  U.S. 
photographer  who  covered  the  Korean 
peace  negotiations  reports  that  the  site 
of  Kaesong — inside  enemy  territory — 
caused  us  to  proceed  there  with  white 
flags  flying.  This  was  the  wrong  way  to 
start  out.  And  as  Mr.  Naum  so  well  points 
out.  Helsinki  is  not  much  better  for 
SALT,  another  location  chosen  by  the 
Communists. 

Whether  at  Paris  or  Helsinki,  negotia- 
tions ought  to  be  required  to  develop 
some  meaningful  concessions  from  the 
enemy  within  a  designated  time  limit,  or 
the  delay  can  only  operate  prejudicially 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  imlikely  that 
concessions  will  be  made  imless  it  is  to 
the  enemy's  advantage  to  make  them, 
which  means  he  must  be  facing  serious 
losses  if  hostilities  continue.  To  date  this 
has  not  been  the  situation,  and  in  the 
presently  prevailing  atmosphere  in  the 
U.Jted  States.  Including  such  develop- 
ments as  the  grossly  distorted  "Amend- 
ment To  End  the  War"  proposed  by  cer- 
tain U.S.  Senators,  there  is  boimd  to  be 
even  less  inducement  to  negotiate.  After 
all,  why  should  the  Communists  make 
concessions  if  the  United  States  is  going 
to  withdraw  imder  fire  anyway? 

The  editorial  follows : 

Whrx  Flags  or  SuaacNDBt 

I  recently  got  to  thinking  about  what 
former  Ambassador  Taylor  had  to  say  about 
conceding  a  point  to  the  Communists  and 
about  the  meeting  In  Helsinki,  a  location 
picked  out  by  the  Communists. 
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I  had  the  opportunity  of  covering  the  In- 
itial meeting  of  the  Korean  peace  talks 
(July  10,  1961).  Now,  at  that  time,  the  UN 
forces  (mostly  us)  had  stopped  cold  the 
much  heralded  spring  offensive  by  nearly 
500,000  Chinese  "volunteers"  and  North  Ko- 
reans. The  Communists  needed  a  "time  out" 
and  needed  it  badly.  They  were  on  the 
ropes.  General  Rldgeway  was  running  them 
northward  so  fast  they  would  have  been 
pushed  back  to  the  Yalu  River  in  a  short 
time. 

Peace  feelers  were  sent  out  by  the  enemy 
through  diplomatic  channels. 

They  needed  that  breather ! 

Our  military  people  had  suggested  the 
meeting  take  place  on  board  a  Danish  (neu- 
tral) ship  in  Wanson  Harbor  (enemy  terri- 
tory). This  would  have  permitted  the  mili- 
tary action  to  continue — something  like  a 
football  game  being  played  with  the  talks 
being  held  on  the  sidelines. 

Well,  this  wasn't  acceptable  to  the  enemy. 

Imagine! 

The  State  Department  finally  agreed  to  the 
enemy's  proposal  to  meet  in  Kaesong.  Score 
one  point  for  the  Communists ! 

The  convoy  we  traveled  in  was  held  up  for 
better  light  so  the  Communist  movie  cam- 
eramen could  get  better  pictures  of  all 
vehicles  flying  white  flags  (Surrender!) .  Score 
another  point  for  the  enemy! 

The  whole  world  knows  what  happened 
after  that.  At  least,  people  should  remem- 
ber. 

The  talks  dragged  on  until,  finally,  an 
agreement  was  reached  two  years  later 
(July  27,  1953).  I  think  It  just  about  kUled 
the  chief  UN  negotiator,  Admiral  C.  Turner 
Joy. 

Now  we  have  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Months 
dragged  by  trying  to  agree  on  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  table! 

You  know,  people  should  realize  by  now 
that  these  North  Koreans,  Chinese  and  Viet 
Cong  are  sharper  than  any  riverboat  gam- 
bler. One  can  come  away  from  the  "table" 
minus  shirt,  pants,  shoes,  socks  and  draw- 
ers— and  that's  exactly  the  way  they  plan 
it. 

The  American  people,  I  think,  are  generally 
placing  too  much  faith  in  these  talks.  Past 
performance  indicates  that  we  are  going  to 
come  away  from  that  table  with  less  than 
we  sat  down  with. 


WE  HAVE  SHOUTED  DOWN  OUR 
SENSE  OF  BALANCE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  disorder  and  violence  that 
marred  many  of  our  campuses  this  past 
spring  h£is  been  a  cause  of  alarm  and 
concern  among  all  of  us.  Yesterday,  the 
Washington  Post  carried  an  article  by 
Prof.  Alexander  Bickel  of  Yale  which 
struck  on  a  point  of  extremely  critical 
importance  in  regard  to  this  matter.  He 
suggests  the  responsibility  for  the  rising 
disorder  and  increasingly  violent  ex- 
pressions of  dissent  on  many  of  our  cam- 
puses rests  with  the  "incivility  and  even 
violence  of  rhetoric  and  action  that  aca- 
demics and  other  intellectuals  have  do- 
mesticated into  their  tmiverse  of  dis- 
course." One  needs  to  feed  yoimg,  inex- 
perienced, imaginative  minds,  he  argues, 
with  only  so  much  loose  talk  of  the  "ob- 
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solescence  and  rottermess  of  our  society 
and  institutions,"  engage  in  only  so  much 
vilification  and  slandering  of  our  lead- 
ers, and  toss  out  only  so  many  suggestions 
that  trsigic  but  aberrant  events  like 
those  of  Kent  State  and  Jackson,  Miss., 
represent  an  incipient  state  of  repres- 
sion or  fascism  and  rampages,  trash- 
ings,  rioting,  and  bombings  are  likely  to 
be  the  result. 

If  Professor  Bickel  is  correct,  then 
more  harsh  and  repressive  laws,  more 
menacing  rhetoric  from  Government  offi- 
cials, and  more  interventions  of  police 
and  National  Guard  forces  on  the  cam- 
puses will  not  restore  peace  and  order 
to  our  universities.  In  fact,  they  will 
have  the  opposite  effect  by  providing 
symbolic  reinforcement  and  confirma- 
tion of  already  exaggerated  fears  and 
suspicions.  Rather,  the  responsibility  for 
restoring  order,  sanity,  and  civility  to 
the  imiversities  rests  with  the  academic 
community  itself. 

This  means  first  of  all,  that  it  must 
develop  and  strictly  enforce  its  own  in- 
ternal mechanisms  of  discipline  and  or- 
der; society  will  not  long  forbear  an  in- 
stitution which  allows  itself  to  be  used 
as  a  staging  area  for  violent  attacks  on 
the  very  hand  that  feeds  it.  But  more 
im(>ortant  It  must  clean  up  and  restore 
a  semblance  of  reason,  balance,  and  per- 
spective to  its  own  discourse  and  rhetoric. 
For  it  is  angry,  exaggerated,  hyper-pas- 
sionate words  and  habits  of  mind  which 
breed  deeds  of  violence  and  destructive 
nihilism. 

We  who  are  charged  with  making  the 
laws  of  the  land  have  the  responsibility 
to  exhibit  an  extra  measure  of  forbear- 
ance and  patience  where  political  ex- 
pediency might  suggest  otherwise ;  but  if 
the  university  community  caimot  sum- 
mon the  courage,  will,  and  commonsense 
to  set  its  own  internal  affairs  in  order, 
then  the  repression  which  many  of  Its 
members  so  foolishly  Imagine  may  well 
be  the  bitter  harvest  of  its  own  Indul- 
gence and  irresponsibility.  At  this  point 
in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  include  the 
full  text  of  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred : 

We've  SHOirrEi>  Down  Ous  Sense  of  Balance 
(By  Alexander  M.  Bickel) 

Among  academics  and  other  intellectuals, 
let  alone  "poets,  yeggs  and  thirstles,''  It  is 
not  merely  fashionable.  It  is  required  to  speak 
apocalyptically  of  the  country  In  crisis. 

There  is  a  crisis  and  It  went  from  bad  to 
worse  this  spring.  But  It  is  not  only,  it  Is 
not  even  chiefly,  the  crisis  that  fashion  re- 
quires us  to  shake  our  heads  about.  The  war 
has  got  to  stop,  the  march  into  Cambodia 
Is  a  gruesome  error,  the  cities  are  a  mess,  our 
rivers  and  our  air  smell  awful  and  the  blacks 
will  not  and  ought  n«it  stand  for  being  for- 
gotten again. 

But  there  is  another  crisis  that  will  in- 
capacitate us  from  dealing  with  the  ones  I 
have  just  mentioned.  It  Is  not  the  crisis  of 
allegiance  on  the  part  of  downtrodden  blacks 
and  not  the  tlnderboz  of  conflict  between 
them  and  the  lower-class  whites  who  con- 
front them,  but  the  crisis  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  reason,  of  standards,  of  measure,  the 
loss  of  balance  and  judgment  by  Intellectuals 
and  their  audiences. 

The  symptoms  of  this  crisis  are  the  inci- 
vility and  even  violence  of  rhetoric  and  ac- 
tion that  academics  and  other  Intellectuals 
have  domesticated  into  their  universe  of  dls- 
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course,  and  the  Interdiction  of  objective  dis- 
cussion of  certain  problems  that  they  have 
increasingly  tolerated. 

I  write  from  the  vantage  point  of  a  uni- 
versity— Yale — that  has  by  and  large  kept  its 
head.  Violence  and  disruption  are  not  a  reg- 
ular feature  of  our  lives.  No  Nobel  Prize- 
winner has  been  forcibly  denied  access  to  his 
laboratory,  as  was  Dr.  Isador  Rabi  at  Colum- 
bia recently.  There  has  been  only  one  sig- 
nificant seizure  of  a  buUdlng,  and  that  last 
fall  and  very  brief.  Students  were  more  or  less 
on  strike  for  a  few  weeks  this  spring,  but 
many  parts  of  the  university  continued  nor- 
mally in  session  just  the  same,  and  all  parts 
were  open.  No  students  will  receive  credit  for 
work  that  has  not  been  evaluated. 

Since  the  move  into  Cambodia,  numerous 
students  have  put  all  they  have  of  dedica- 
tion, energy  and  talent — and  they  have 
breathtaking  much — Into  political  action. 
They  have  organized  a  lobbying  effort  and 
executed  it  soberly  and  with  high  intelli- 
gence. They  have  committed  themselves  to 
the  nitty-gritty  work  of  campaigning  this 
summer  and  fall.  And  at  the  law  school,  they 
have  labored  day  and  night  over  legal  mem- 
oranda dealing  with  the  constitutional  di- 
vision of  war-making  power  between  Presi- 
dent and  Congress. 

Yet  here  is  what  happened  at  Yale  In  the 
weeks  immediately  before.  Some  blacks,  mem- 
bers of  the  Panther  Party,  including  Bobby 
Seale,  the  party's  chairman,  are  under  arrest 
in  New  Haven,  charged  with  murder.  The 
trial  has  not  yet  begun.  Preliminary  motions 
are  being  heard  and  decided.  So  much  of 
the  evidence  as  has  emerged  in  the  course 
of  these  preliminary  hearings  Indicates  that 
a  brutal  murder  has  indeed  been  committed. 

While  the  accused  are  of  course  to  be 
presumed  Innocent,  the  state  has  made  out 
enough  of  a  case  against  them  to  obtain  an 
indictment,  and  to  convince  a  judge  to  hold 
all  but  one  of  them  without  ball,  as  in  a 
capital  case  he  may.  Two  of  the  accused  have 
pleaded  guilty  to  second-degree  murder. 
Proceedings  thus  far  have  raised  some  legal 
issues — most  cases  do— but  there  has  been  no 
showing  of  gross  or  plain  violation  of  any- 
one's rights. 

There  was  one  minor  disturbance  in  the 
courtroom,  and  the  presiding  judge  sum- 
marily imposed  six-months  contempt  sen- 
tences on  two  members  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  who  were  in  court  as  spectators  and  on 
whom  the  disturbance  centered.  This  was,  in 
the  view  of  many  impartial  observers,  a  grave 
overreactlon.  Within  a  few  days,  the  judge 
corrected  himself  and  commuted  the  sen- 
tences. E^verythlng  else  has  gone  along  regu- 
larly, peaceably  and  with  decorum. 

A   CAIX  TO   VIOUCNCB 

Nonetheless,  The  Movement,  and  amor- 
phous collection  of  radicals,  SD8,  Yipples, 
whathaveyou,  pressing  an  alliance  with  the 
Black  Panthers  which  the  latter  accept  ap- 
parently only  on  occasion,  mounted  an  agi- 
tation to  stop  the  trial  and  free  the  accused. 
The  call  went  out  to  come  to  New  Haven 
for  a  May  Day  demonstration. 

Many  of  the  groups  or  fp'ouplets  from  whom 
the  call  Issued  or  to  whom  it  went  took  it  as 
a  call  to  bring  Yale  to  its  knees  by  violence : 
Come  to  New  Haven  and  see  It  bum.  Very 
few  if  any  of  Yale's  students  aind  faculty  ac- 
cepted the  caU  to  violence. 

For  a  dominant  portion  of  the  student 
body,  however,  the  issue  was  not  the  violence 
that  was  offered  the  city  and  the  university 
by  thousands  of  people  about  to  descend  on 
them.  The  issue  was  the  trial  as  an  instance 
of  repression.  The  crisis  was  not  the  open 
threat  of  fire,  death  and  destruction  to  a 
university  and  a  city.  The  crisis  was  a  trial 
for  murder,  even  though  there's  no  doubt 
a  crime  has  been  committed,  no  basis  what- 
ever at  this  stage  for  the  surmise  that  the 
trial  wUl  t>e  unfair,  and  no  poeslbiUty  other 
than  the  trial  of  dealing   with   an  occur- 
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reno« — tb«  murder — whidi  jvould  be  mon- 
strous  to   Isfnore. 

Over  this  trumped-up  cHsis  of  the  trial 
hundreds  upon  hundredi  of  students 
whipped  tbemaelTes  to  »  pitch  of  hysteria. 
finely  roclng  to  strUe.  Inteiietingly  enough, 
the  passions  raged  in  the  college  and  In  sooie 
nsesaure  In  the  graduate  School.  The  law 
school — training  stUl  tells  aj  little — was  vir- 
tually untouched.  On  Aprtl  7p.  the  faculty  of 
Yale  College  met.  and  haviud  heard  the  pres- 
ident of  the  university  expras  his  skepticism 
that  black  revolutionaries  ca  a  get  a  fair  trial 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  voted  to 
countensfice  the  strike.  I  waii  at  the  meeting 
and  so  voted,  and  did  not  rea  lly  feel  ashamed 
\mtil  I  walked  out  througli  the  crowd  of 
students  who  we  had  known  were  out  there. 
whom  we  had  heard,  and  who  now  cheered 
us. 

We  did  not  c*U  off  school.  Most  faculty 
and  many  sttidents  oonUiiued  to  attend 
class,  and  there  was  little  attempt  to  bring 
pressure  on  them.  Nothing  v,t  could  have 
done  would  have  likely  dls;»e)led  the  hysteria 
of  a  large  mass  of  undergraduates,  and  many 
things  we  might  have  do|ie  would  have 
heightened  It.  The  difference  between  recog- 
ntjing  the  situatloo,  as  we  ot>uld  not  but  do. 
and  countenancing  It,  as  ire  did.  can  be 
seen   as  minor.  To  oountenince  the  condl- 
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We  were  spared.  But  there  Is  cause  to  be 
ashamed.  We  did  not  return  a  rational  an- 
swer to  our  students,  because  we  were  too 
alone  and  It  was  too  late.  If  we  had  said 
what  is  true,  that  the  trial  w  ks  no  crisis,  that 
It  was  Inconceivable  not  t4i  let  It  proceed, 
and  that  there  Is  no  reaeoi  to  equate  the 
pwllce  In  Chicago  with  the  courts  in  New 
Haven  and  with  the  state  ai  id  federal  courts 
that  sit  to  correct  the  errors  of  courts  in 
New  Haven:  and  U  we  bad  added  that  the 
university  woiild  continue  to  function,  its 
members  being  held  to  no  more  than  their 
normal  duties  ( which  do  t  ot  include  con- 
stant attendance  at  class  j  ajid  no  less — If  we 
bad  said  all  that  we  woul4  have  been  de- 
nounced as  rigid,  unrespon^ve,  authoritar- 
ian; ve  would  have  risked  riots  and  destruc- 
tion, and  been  saddled  with  responsibility  for 
possible  police  overreaction. 

That  Is  what  It  has  come  to.  Truth  and  the 
function  of  the  university  aj'e  Irrelevant  and 
dangerous.  They  are  pltfaUs.  I  have  to  be 
grateful,  aiid  I  am  grateful,  that  we  avoided 
these  pitfalls,  and  that  we  had  steady  and 
shrewd  leadership  which  saved  us  whole. 

But  we  abould  realize  wtere  we  have  ar- 
rived, and  try  to  know  how  and  why.  I  sug- 
gest we  have  listened  and  talked  ouivelves 
into  the  sttoation  we  are  In.  We  have  lis- 
tened— quletiy.  even  solemiily,  as  if  it  were 
rational — to  Incredibly  loos4  talk  about  the 
otaaoleacence  and  rottenceat  of  our  society 
and  all  our  institutions,  ait'l  have  oocne  to 
parrot  It  in  order  to  propitiate  a  sizable  num- 
ber of  young  people. 

It  all  started  with  the  war.  which  does 
represent  a  malfunction  of  the  system,  be- 
cause a  democracy  must  nof  wage  wars  with 
the  assent  merely  of  a  slmpl^  majcxity.  Large 
and  Intense  minorities  hare,  and  of  right 
should  have  a  veto  against  war.  and  there  is 
no  higher  "«t^'>»'  interest  I  than  the  speedy 
liquidation  of  a  war  that  han  been  so  vetoed. 
Lyndon  Johnson  never  undtrstood  that,  and 
Mr.  Nixoo's  understanding  of  It  has  been 
revealed  as  imperfect.  Bene#  the  insufferable 
war  contlatMa.  and  leads  quite  naturally  and 
reaaonably  to  talk  of  systemic  crisis. 

But  it  Is  noi  reasonable  to  extend  a  systemic 
indletmaat  to  XiM  entire  stmcture  of  gorem- 
ment.  to  tbe  etoctoral  prodaas  itself,  to  the 
■dmlnlstnkttan  of  Justice.  U  i  erery  debatable 
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action  that  a  new  national  administration 
thinks  It  has  a  mandate  to  take,  and  to  every 
type  of  Institution,  including  universities. 

A     LOSS    or    PaOPOITION 

Everything  can  be  improved,  even  radically 
improved,  and  cliange  is  the  law  of  life. 
But  not  everything  can  be  Improved  in- 
stantly, and  not  all  change  is  good.  And  de- 
structive nihilism  Is  evil  no  matter  how 
motivated.  These  things  It  Is  now  unfashion- 
able for  Intellectuals  and  their  audiences 
to  say  and  hear  (What  is  fashionable  Is  the 
apocal3rpse  and  filthy  and  violent  rhetoric.) 

We  listen  to  the  rhetoric  as  If  It  were  the 
statement  of  a  position  of  one  side  of  an 
Issue,  and  we  respond  by  disagreeing  perhaps, 
but  by  accepting  the  premise  of  apocalyptic 
crisis.  The  reward  we  hope  for  Is  not  too 
much  violence. 

In  New  Haven  there  were  three  small  fires, 
obviously  set,  in  the  law  school,  and  a  bomb- 
ing in  Ingalls  Rink.  But  the  peace  was  kept, 
by  speakers  who  advised  the  crowd  that  the 
time  was  not  ripe  for  violence  yet.  The  uni- 
versity Is  full  of  slogans  painted  and  stenciled 
all  over  it.  These  stenciled  and  spoken  slo- 
gans and  threats  are  called  dissent.  But  they 
are  in  truth  vandalism,  a  kind  of  aggression 
almost  physical.  In  content  most  often  a 
series  of  curses  which  do  not  pretend  any 
attempt  at  persuasion. 

No  principle  of  a  free  society  requires  pub- 
lic, let  alone  private,  institutions  to  allow 
this  sort  of  verbal  violence  to  take  place 
on  their  walls  or  orally  within  their  pre- 
cincts. Yet  we  obserre  It  and  listen  to  it 
respectfully,  and  thus  legitimate  It.  Nothing 
is  unspeakable,  and  hence  nothing  is  really 
undoable.  The  university,  we  hear  It  said 
and  assented  to.  Is  thoroughly  unworthy,  and 
so  Lb  the  entire  legal  order.  Therefore  the 
university  and  the  society  may  not  use  force 
to  protect  themselves  against  violence,  let 
alone  the  threat  of  It.  but  force  may  Justly 
be  used  against  them. 

EQtJATION     OT     VIOLENCE 

There  has  been  an  appalling  use  of  deadly 
force  at  Kent  State.  In  Augusta.  Oa.  and  In 
Jackson.  Miss.,  which  we  must  punish  as 
criminal  and  which  we  must  bend  every  effort 
to  prevent  in  the  future. 

The  President  was  rightly  criticised  for  re- 
acting to  the  Kent  State  killings  by  saying 
In  effect  that  violence  will  breed  violence. 
To  have  said  only  that  was  not  enough  and 
Is  not  the  whole  truth.  But  what  the  Pres- 
ident did  say  was  nevertheless  true.  It  Is 
probable  statable  In  the  form  of  an  equation 
that  so  many  rampages,  so  many  bricks  and 
bottles  thrown  and  even  so  many  epithets 
hurled  will  eventually,  in  one  or  another  cor- 
ner of  the  country,  produce  so  many  Inno- 
cent victims.  It  is  probably  also  statable  in 
the  form  of  an  equation  that  so  much  talk 
of  the  rottenness  and  sickness  of  men  and  In- 
stitutions, solemnly  countenanced  by  so 
many  apparently  rational  people,  will  pro- 
duce so  n^any  rampages  and  bottles  and 
rocks,  and  so  much  Incendiary  counter-rhe- 
toric like  the  Vice  President's,  as  well  as 
some  counter-rampages. 

No  sane  person  can  condone  riots  by  con- 
struction workers  or  by  police,  and  certainly 
not  killings.  But  a  price  Is  Inevitably  going 
to  be  paid  for  destroying  the  order  of  society. 
If  the  streets  belong  to  the  people,  they  are 
going  to  belong  to  all  the  people,  not  Just 
young  radicals.  If  all  we  say  about  Kent 
State  Is  that  It  Is  an  Instance  of  brutal  re- 
pression for  which  the  Vice  President  and 
the  Attorney  General  and  an  isolated  and  In- 
sensitive President  are  responsible,  we  are 
not  telling  the  truth,  and  by  not  doing  so  we 
will  help  bring  on  more  Kent  States. 

What,  In  the  title  of  one  of  Lenin's  pam- 
phlets, is  to  be  done?  We  must  restore  con- 
ditions In  which  slogans  and  mass  emotions 
do  not  drown  out  and  drive  out  reasoned 
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analysis:  In  which  passionate  assertion  Is  not 
automatically  seen  as  hlghmlndod  and  pre- 
sumptively right,  while  dispassionate  Judg- 
ment is  denounced  as  insensitive  and  pre- 
sumptively Immoral. 

The  yuung  are  right  about  the  war  in 
Indochina,  because  the  majorltarlan  politi- 
cal process  alone  does  not  legitimate  a  war. 
The  President  must  stop  it,  and  Congress 
must  make  him  stop  It.  The  young  are 
right  too  about  a  great  deal  of  racism,  and 
about  the  debasement  of  values  by  com- 
mercialism. But  many  of  the  young  are 
wrong  about  repression.  The  society  is  free 
and  open.  If  Hawed  and  gravely  troubled. 
What  repression  there  Is  is  Imposed,  ns 
often  as  not,  by  the  young  In  the  universi- 
ties, where  their  pressure  for  ideological 
orthodoxy  and  a  kind  of  emotional  solidar- 
ity threaten  to  achieve  what  Joe  McCarthy 
never  did. 

Our  domestic  problems  can  be  solved  or 
alleviated  only  through  the  democratic  po- 
litical process,  which  Is  slow,  and  out  o( 
which  no  one  gete  all  he  wants.  The  politi- 
cal process  Is  not  only  slow,  it  is  prone  to 
error,  and  it  carries  a  high  frustration  fac- 
tor. But  revolution  would  produce  only 
something  less  responsive  to  claims  of  so- 
cial Justice  aiKl  Infinitely  more  coercive  and 
oppressive. 

All  this  many  of  the  young  may  not  be- 
lieve, but  it  Is  not  disproved  by  epithets 
aiLd  demonstrations.  Of  course,  the  objec- 
tive situation  In  the  United  States,  as  the 
Marxists  would  say,  and  as  the  true  Marx- 
ists probably  do  say,  is  such  that  violent 
repression  Is  much  more  likely  than  violent 
revolution.  But  if  we  are  to  have  neither 
we  must  have  order — order  under  law,  which 
means  freedom  to  question  the  law  and  test 
it  and  freedom  to  seek  a  higher  Justice  than 
the  law  may  emtxjdy:  but  which  nieans  also 
freedom  from  coercion  and  violence,  physi- 
cal or  verbal. 

The  place  to  begin  restoring  order  In  ^jeech 
and  action  is  the  university.  No  single  uni- 
versity can  do  it,  and  virtually  all  have  slid 
so  far  into  disorder  that  they  must  In  fair- 
ness give  notice  of  Intention  to  return  to 
earlier  ways  before  acting  to  do  so. 

The  beads  of  leading  universities  should 
convene  publicly  and  reassert  standards  of 
clvUlty  of  speech  and  conduct.  Instead  of 
commiserating  with  each  other  under  various 
pious  auspices  about  a  supposed  crisis  of  Ir- 
relevance In  higher  education,  they  should 
announce  their  Intention  to  Institute  a  re- 
form which  is  the  precondition  of  all  other 
reforms:  the  use  of  disciplinary  power  to 
keep  dlsoourae  and  action  within  the  boimds 
of  order.  No  more  vandalism:  no  more  as- 
sultive,  vicious  qieech:  no  more  incitement 
to  violent  action;  no  more  bullying,  simu- 
lated or  actual. 

If  tfa«  reaaaertion  of  this  minimum  of  au- 
thority should  bring  strife  and  violence  In  the 
short  term,  as  It  may.  It  will  be  less  strife  and 
leas  violence  than  Is  otherwise  In  store  for  us. 


BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF   COWNKmCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS,  1970 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  infamous  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  and  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  At  this  time  it  is  fitting  for 
the  91st  Confess  to  reaffirm  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  expressed  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  410,  eall- 
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ing  for  the  freedom  of  these  three  en- 
slaved states.  I  urge  the  President  to  im- 
plement this  legislation  by  bringing  the 
issue  of  the  liberation  of  the  Baltic  States 
to  the  United  Nations.  These  peoples 
must  be  freed  from  Soviet  domination  so 
that  they  may  shape  their  own  destinies 
once  again. 

In  June  1940.  the  Soviets  presented 
Lithuania  with  an  ultimatum  in  which 
they  charged  that  the  three  Baltic  States 
had  transformed  the  Baltic  Entente  into 
a  military  alliance  directed  against  the 
Soviets  and  demanded  the  formation  of 
a  friendly  government.  The  ultimatum 
was  followed  by  invasion,  and  by  June 
15,  1940,  the  Soviets  fully  occupied 
Lithuania. 

Shortly  after  the  amiexation  of  the 
Baltic  States,  the  Soviets  perpetrated  one 
of  history's  great  frauds  and  held  "elec- 
tions" under  Red  army  guns  followed  by 
the  incorporation  of  these  nations  as 
constituent  republics  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  year  later,  thousands  of  Baltic  citizens 
were  deported  to  various  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  mainly  Siberia.  Since  June 
15,  1940,  these  three  nations  have  lost 
more  than  one-fourth  of  their  entire 
population.  Supplementing  the  deporta- 
tion, the  Soviets  pursued  a  policy  of 
colonization  of  the  three  Baltic  States 
with  persons  of  Russian  stock.  This 
served  as  a  method  of  changing  the  eth- 
nic composition  of  the  area  and  replacing 
the  cost  of  labor  and  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  economically  dependent  indus- 
trial melting  pots  in  the  Baltic  States. 
The  Soviets  have  not  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  weakening  the  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural Identity  of  the  Baits,  nor  have  they 
been  able  to  change  the  priority  of  loyal- 
ties from  native  to  Russian. 

Despite  the  captivity  in  which  they  live 
and  despite  the  hardships  which  they 
have  endured,  the  Baltic  peoples  remain 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the  restoration 
of  their  self-determination.  Armed  guer- 
rilla warfare  has  been  replaced  by  pas- 
sive resistance.  Thirty  years  of  Soviet 
domination  has  not  crushed  the  spirit 
of  these  dauntless  people.  They  deserve 
not  only  our  admiration  but  our  whole- 
hearted support  of  their  efforts  to  free 
their  homeland. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  OF  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  JOHN  W.  OLIVER 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

or   MISSOUBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1970 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  in 
the  recent  commencement  address  of 
U.S.  District  Judge  John  W.  Oliver,  for 
the  western  district  of  Missom-1,  interest- 
ing historical  references  as  well  as  wise 
coimsel  that  deserves  attention  beyond 
the  graduating  seniors  who  heard  it. 
The  address,  delivered  to  the  graduating 
class  of  Central  High  School  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  follows: 

Address  bt  John  W.  Olivek 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senior  Class  for  the 
iionor  of  having  been  chosen  as  your  Com- 
mencement speaker.  This  Is  your  graduation 
day    and    your    oonunencement    address.    I 
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should  tell  you.  however,  that  I  view  you  as 
a  group  of  my  fellow  Americans  who  feel  and 
share  the  concerns  of  the  day;  Indeed,  as 
fellow  citizens  who,  either  already,  or  may 
In  the  very  near  predictable  future,  entertain 
real  doubts  and  even  fears  about  mans  ability 
to  cope  with  the  problems  which,  like  it  or 
not,  we  are  all  forced  to  face. 

If  this  were  a  graduating  class  from  a  law 
school,  my  task  of  conmiunlcatlon  would  not 
be  as  difficult  as  I  consider  it  to  be  today.  My 
confidence  in  being  able  to  communicate 
with  law  students  would  rest  upon  the  fact 
that  I  know  they  would  have  had  a  concen- 
trated exposure  to  the  tradition  of  the  com- 
mon law  and  Its  accumulated  wisdom  based 
on  the  Uterally  centuries  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
can experience  with  the  difficulties  which 
complicate  the  most  sincere  efforts  to  ad- 
mimster  equal  Justice  for  aU  persons. 

But  this  Is  not  a  class  graduating  from  law 
school.  And  times  have  changed  since  I  grad- 
uated. The  year  1930  was  a  time  of  relative 
calm.  In  those  days  a  commencement  speak- 
er could  tell  a  Joke  or  two.  throw  In  some 
onward  and  upward  talk,  and  bid  the  gradu- 
ates on  their  merry  way.  If  this  graduating 
class  Is  anything  like  the  high  school  class 
with  which  our  youngest  son  graduated  ear- 
lier this  week,  you  wiU  agree  that  the  times 
call  for  something  more  than  that  sort  of  a 
speech. 

As  my  time  to  speak  approached,  I  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  decide  what  should  be 
said  and  bow  I  should  try  to  say  It.  I  sense 
that  a  great  many  people  In  this  country  are 
deeply  troubled  and  that  young  people  are 
more  troubled  than  most  because  they  are 
having  their  first  experience  with  what  older 
people  recognize  as  a  rather  constant  condi- 
tion of  oiiT  naUonal  life.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  we  have  seen  times  exactly  like  this  be- 
fore. It  is  to  say  that  at  different  times  in 
our  past  we  have  experienced  some  things 
not  totally  dissimilar  from  what  we  see  to- 
day. 

Our  eldest  son  knows  much  more  than  I  do 
about  how  young  people  feel  and  what  and 
how  they  think.  Although  he  is  once  again 
a  student,  he  has  had  the  exi>erlence  of  teach- 
ing high  school  students.  I  therefore  sought 
his  help.  He  suggested,  and  I  follow  his  sug- 
gestion because  I  love  him  dearly  and  respect 
him  highly,  that  this  graduating  class  be 
asked,  as  Robert  Cross,  the  President  of 
Swarthmore  College  from  which  John  grad- 
uated, recently  asked  other  high  school  grad- 
uates, to  exercise  their  Imaginations  and  to 
think  what  one  might  see  If  he  were  sitting 
on  a  reasonably  distant  star  looking  at  the 
United  States.  Robert  Cross  said  that: 

"He'd  see  a  country  that  was  wracked  by 
violence  and  distress  ...  A  country  where 
young  people  were  being  conscripted  Into  a 
military  service  by  a  process  which  they  had 
very  little  to  say  about  ...  A  country  In  which 
gross  Injustices  In  race  relations  prevailed, 
especially  between  white  and  black,  but  also 
between  other  ethnic  groups  ...  A  country 
experiencing  an  Incredibly  rapid  growth  In 
p>opulatlon,  so  vast  that  no  one  could 
tell  what  the  end  result  would  be.  He 
might  see  .  .  .  great  concentrations  of 
population  in  the  cities  I  which]  posed  prob- 
lems to  which  no  one  had  satisfactory  an- 
swers, and  he  might  be  dismayed  by  the 
complacency  of  those  who  did  not  Uve  in  the 
cities  about  what  was  going  on  ...  He  would 
be  struck,  I  think,  by  the  Immense  uncer- 
tainties of  young  people  about  their  personal 
Identity,  their  relationships  with  each  other, 
particularly  their  relationships  with  mem- 
bers of  the  opposite  sex.  Such  an  observer 
might  despair  and  might  say  such  a  world 
was  ,  .  .  not  a  civilized  place  at  all." 

But  Robert  Cross  added: 

"Yet  a  person  who  Is  looking  from  that 
star  today  and  seeing  those  phenomena 
would,  my  scientist  friends  teU  me,  be  seeing, 
not  the  world  of  1969,  but  the  world  of  1864." 

Our  eldest  suggested  that  "once  the  bum- 
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Ing  questions  of  today  have  been  put  Into  an 
historical  perspective  by  no  means  all  has 
been  said."  Interestingly,  and  in  order  to 
drive  home  the  necessity  for  historical  per- 
spective, he  suggested  that  thU  class  atten- 
tion be  called  to  the  18th  chapter  of  Ezekiel 
in  which  the  House  of  Israel  was  challenged 
by  the  Lord  for  attempting  to  use  the  prov- 
erb "The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge." 

Ezekiel  had  the  Lord's  word  that  "ye  shall 
not  have  occasion  any  more  to  use  this  prov- 
erb" because,  as  was  the  message  throughout 
the  chapter,  father  and  son  were  to  be 
equally  and  independently  Judged  as  to 
whether  either  father  or  son  "hath  oppressed 
none,  hath  spoiled  none  by  violence,  hath 
given  his  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  hath 
covered  the  naked  with  a  garment  ,  .  .  and 
hath  executed  true  Judgment  between  man 
and  man."  And  Ezekiel  said  that  because 
"every  one  .  .  .  would  be  Judged  .  .  .  accord- 
ing to  his  ways"  all  who  made  up  the  House 
of  Israel  "must  turn  yourselves  from  all 
your  transgressions  . . .  make  you  a  new  heart 
and  a  new  spirit  .  .  .  wherefore  turn  your- 
selves, and  live." 

I  do  not  think  that  this  Nation  needs  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  spirit.  I  think  we 
desperately  need  to  use  the  ones  we  have 
always  had.  I  also  think  we  need  to  recognize 
that  most  of  our  troubles  and  concerns 
spring  from  the  very  strength  of  her  heart, 
which  produces  a  spirit.  whUe  It  Is  never 
quite  realized,  nevertheless,  will  not  be 
denied. 

Can  anyone  reasonably  doubt  that  the 
heart  and  spirit  of  this  country  is  best  ex- 
pressed In  the  Declaration  of  Independence' 
Lincoln,  as  he  so  frequently  did,  spoke  for 
all  of  us  when,  as  he  said  on  February  22. 
1861.  while  on  his  way  to  Washington  to 
assume  the  Presidency,  that  "I  have  never 
had  a  feeling  politically  that  did  not  spring 
from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  .  .  .  I  The  J  great 
principle  or  Idea  .  .  .  that  kept  this  Con- 
federacy so  long  together  .  .  .  was  .  .  .  that 
sentiment  .  .  .  which  gave  liberty,  not  alone 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  but.  I  hope, 
to  the  world,  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that 
which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the 
weight  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men."  And  when  Lincoln  spoke  at 
Gettysburg,  the  bedrock  upon  which  he  based 
his  case  was  that  this  Nation,  conceived  In 
Liberty,  was  "dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

It  Is  one  thing  to  agree  upon  the  statement 
of  a  principle.  It  is  quite  another  to  agree 
upon  the  application  of  that  principle  to 
a  particular  state  of  facts.  Even  agreement 
that  an  apparently  acceptable  principle 
should  be  appUed  to  a  psitlcular  state  of 
facts  produced  disagreement  in  regard  to 
how  such  an  application  should  be  made 
and  the  speed  with  which  it  should  be 
applied. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  examples  which  come 
Immediately  to  mind.  The  Sixth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  "In  aU  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  accused  shaU  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trtal  .  .  .  and  to  have  the  Assist- 
ance of  Counsel  for  his  defense."  That  prin- 
ciple was  agreed  upon  when  we  first  began 
otir  experiment  with  representative  govern- 
ment. But  the  Supreme  Coxirt  of  the  United 
States  wss  not  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
one  convicted  In  a  State  court  without  any 
counsel  at  all  was  deprived  of  a  federally 
protected  consUtutlonal  rtght  until   1963. 

When  the  Court  predictably  decided  that 
the  Constitution  meant  exactly  what  It  said, 
and  that  one  who  was  convicted  without  any 
counsel  was  entitled  to  a  new  trial,  a  con- 
siderable howl  went  up  throughout  the  land 
because  It  must  be  recognized  that  we  have 
always  had  among  us  a  substantial  number 
of  very  noisy  people  who  really  have  never 
accepted  the  very  heart  of  American 
democracy. 
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Tho«e  howls  died  down  because  generally 
speaking,  the  people  of  the  Unlied  Slates 
have  learned,  sometimes  the  hai^l  way.  to 
respect  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  They  recognise  that.  In  a  very  high 
percentage  of  the  time,  history  his  been  on 
the  side  of  the  Court  regardless  of  how  tem- 
porarily painful  Its  decisions  might  have  been 
at  the  time.  Once  the  principle  l»  accepted 
that  all  persons  accused  In  a  criminal  prose- 
cution, the  rich  and  the  poor  alike  are  going 
to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  In  their 
defense,  sharp  disagreement  thee  arises  as 
to  how  this  Is  going  to  be  accomplished. 
Should  the  State  have  a  Public  Defenders 
office?  Should  the  problem  be  handled  In 
each  Individual  court?  Or  should  the  cities 
establish  and  pay  for  their  own  programs? 
Those,  and  many  more  questions .  must  be 
decided.  And  what  Is  at  the  heart  of  how 
Americans  decide  questions? 

Prom  the  time  every  student  (and  ex- 
student)  in  this  room  began  to  ;)artlclpate 
in  the  making  of  group  decisions  you  were 
taught,  primarily  by  example,  that  the  only 
rational  and  peaceful  way  to  decld  e  who  was 
going  to  be  president  of  your  home  room, 
for  example,  was  to  have  an  electK  n.  He  who 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes  wi  is  declared 
the  choice.  Those  disappointed  In  the  result 
came  to  understand  that  there  wc  uld  be  an- 
other year  and  that  your  view  of  whom 
should  have  been  elected  might  ]irevall  the 
next  time  out.  And,  most  important,  you 
learned  to  wait  until  the  next  elertlon. 

There  Is  every  evidence  that  th(  American 
people  have  learned  that  lesson  wi  11  because, 
except  In  one  instance,  the  election  of  1860, 
we  have  peaceably  accepted  the  results  of 
our  national  elections.  In  1960  John  Kennedy 
defeated  Richard  Nixon  by  an  eyelash.  And 
in  1968  Richard  Nixon  defeated  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey In  an  equally  close  election.  No  ra- 
tional person  dreamed  of  attemp  Ing  to  say 
that  the  people  of  the  United  Stal  es  had  not 
spoken. 

You  learned  before  you  started  high  school 
the  theory  of  representative  gover  unent  and 
how  persons  are  elected  to  represe  it  the  peo- 
ple residing  In  their  particular  (.reas.  That 
system  contemplated  that  If  a  representative 
elected  by  the  people  did  not  cajt  his  vote 
In  accordance  with  the  views  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  whom  he  represents  that  those 
people  will  elect  someone  else  to  rtplace  him. 
It  was  that  principle  that  Lincoln  was  talk- 
ing about  when  he  argued  for  pati  ence  In  his 
Plrst  Inaugural  address  by  sayliig  In  1861 
that  "while  the  people  retain  theli  virtue  and 
vigilance,  no  administration,  by  any  extreme 
of  wickedness  or  folly,  can  ver?  seriously 
Injure  the  government  in  the  sh  )rt  span  of 
four  ye€u^." 

Our  arguments  and  dlfflculties  as  a  self- 
governing  people  arise  not  so  mu;h  from  an 
Inability  to  agree  on  how  broa^  principles 
should  be  stated  but  rather  theyl  airlse  from 
how  those  principles  are  to  be  applied  to 
particular  problems  which  substsintlal  num- 
bers of  people  believe  is  the  Ibuslness  of 
America  to  do  something  about.  Vt  we  depart 
very  far  from  flnaa  and  patient  reliance  upon 
the  fundamental  principle  of  majority  nile 
then  we  wander  Into  areas  which.  In  my 
judgment,  are  quite  dangerous. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  Idoubt  that 
both  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeiferson  were 
deeply  committed  to  the  basic  tBuths  which 
they  declared  were  self  evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  all  men  «re  endowed 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  alnong  which 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pxirsult  ot  happiness. 
Those  two  men  labored  side  by  sjde  through 
the  Revolution.  They  later  were  completely 
agreed  on  the  broad  principles  slated  in  the 
Constitution  and  Its  BUI  of  Rights.  There 
simply  can  be  no  reasonable  doub*  that  these 
two  men  were  In  solid  agreement  in  regard 
to  how  the  broad  general  prlnc^les  of  our 
government  should  be  stated. 
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But  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  two  men 
who  occupied  the  Presidency  who  held  more 
radically  different  views  In  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular means  by  which  Justice  was  to  be 
established,  how  domestic  tranquility  was  to 
be  preserved,  how  we  should  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  how  the  general  welfare 
should  be  promoted,  and  how  the  blessings  of 
liberty  should  be  secured  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity.  It  was.  of  course,  for  those 
broad  purposes  and  objectives  stated  In  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  that  We,  the 
People,  ordained  and  established  our  present 
form  of  representative  government. 

When  it  got  down  to  the  Implementation 
of  the  broad  principles  stated  in  the  Con- 
stitution, both  men  were  undoubtedly 
shocked  by  many  things  the  other  said  and 
did.  Imagine,  for  example,  what  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son thought  when  he  learned  that  John 
Adams  had  suggested  that  President  Wash- 
ington should  be  called  "Hw  Highness,  the 
President  of  the  United  States."  And  what 
do  you  suppose  Mr.  Adams  thought  when 
he  read  that  Thomas  Jefferson  had  written 
a  preface  to  Tom  Palne's  Rights  of  Man. 
It  was  simply  Inevitable  that  the  political 
philosophies  of  these  two  men  In  regard  to 
the  means  and  priorities  of  governmental 
action  would  eventually  clash.  That  Is  exact- 
ly what  happened.  Jefferson  eventually  re- 
signed from  his  post  as  Secretary  of  State 
In  Washington's  Cabinet,  and  returned  to 
Montlcello.  Adams  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  see 
him  leave.  Indeed,  the  depth  of  his  emo- 
tional feeling  was  so  strong,  he  wrote  his 
wife  that  "I  am  not  sorry  for  It  on  the 
whole.  .  .  .  His  mind  Is  now  poisoned  with 
passion,  prejudice,  and  factions." 

The  two  men,  however,  were  thrown  back 
together  when  John  Adams  was  elected  to 
succeed  Washington  as  President  and  Jeffer- 
son was  elected  Adams'  Vice-President.  Any 
apparent  resjject  for  or  tolerance  of  the  oth- 
ers  viewpoint  became  totally  ruptured  dur- 
ing Adams'  Presidency.  The  conflict  over  how 
the  agreed  objectives  of  government  were  to 
be  implemented  and  carried  out  led  to  the 
Inevitable  and  necessary  development  of  po- 
Utlcal  parties.  It  was  also  inevitable  that 
Adams  would  become  the  leader  of  the  Fed- 
eralists and  Jefferson  the  leader  of  the  op- 
posing party  which  eventually  acquired  the 
name  Democratic.  Adams  and  his  party  fa- 
vored one  kind  of  legislation  to  accomplish 
the  broad  objectives  stated  In  the  Consti- 
tution, while  Jefferson  and  his  party  favored 
another.  The  Intensity  with  which  each  held 
their  respective  views  cannot  be  overstated. 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  during  the  time  each 
was  President,  undoubtedly  looked  upon  the 
other  as  truly  a  dangerous  menace  and  that 
the  Ideas  each  represented  were  a  threat  to 
the  very  life  of  the  Republic. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  extremes  and 
fundamental  disagreement  what  happens 
next?  In  Prance,  at  about  the  same  period  of 
time,  the  notion  that  tocsins  should  be 
sounded,  barricades  should  be  mounted,  and 
that  the  people  should  take  to  the  streets 
was  accepted  and  acted  upon  as  an  appro- 
priate means  to  attain  the  declared  French 
ideals  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity.  All 
that  noUe  and  violence,  of  course,  produced 
first,  the  Reign  of  Terror;  and  second,  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  Right. 

Our  American  experience  was  fundamen- 
tally different.  We  borrowed  heavily  from  the 
English  experience  and  from  our  own  Co- 
lonial experience  with  self-government  to 
the  end  that  we  developed  a  patience  and  a 
confidence  In  the  basic  soundness  of  the 
principle  of  majority  rule.  But  our  experi- 
ence of  a  hundred  years  ago  establishes  that 
the  basic  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment completely  breaks  down  unless  the  cli- 
mate In  which  it  Is  expected  to  operate  Is 
such  that  certain  prerequisites  are  permitted 
to  exlat.  The  underlying  assumption  upon 
which  our  system  Is  based  Is  that  people  are 
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to  be  permitted  to  si>eak  their  minds  and 
others  are  to  listen. 

Our  system  Is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  one's  view  is  subject  to  change  and 
that  no  person,  regardless  of  his  position,  is 
Infallible.  The  spirit  of  the  process  Is  well 
Illustrated  by  Benjamin  Franklin's  plea  to 
the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1789  when  he  urged  his  colleagues  to 
approve  that  document.  He  confessed  that 
there  were  several  parts  of  the  Constitution 
which  he  did  not  presently  approve  but  he 
stated  that  he  had  found  from  experience 
that  he  had  frequently  changed  his  opinion 
on  many  Important  subjects.  Typically,  he 
lightened  his  argument  with  recalling  "a 
certaan  French  lady.  who.  In  dispute  with  her 
sister,  said,  'I  don't  know  how  It  happens. 
Sister,  that  I  meet  with  nobody  but  myself, 
that  Is  always  In  the  right.'  "  He  asked  every 
ntember  of  the  Convention  not  to  be  like 
that  lady  but  he  hoped  they  would  Join  with 
him  and  "doubt  a  little  of  his  own  Infal- 
libility."  to  the  end  that  the  Constitution  be 
approved. 

When  the  prerequisites  of  our  system  of 
self  government  are  present  It  Is  possible  to 
change  the  course  of  any  administration  by 
ballots  rather  than  bullets.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  concerned  people  of  different 
viewpoints  take  to  the  streets  for  purposes 
other  than  mounting  barricades.  It  also 
means  that  they  pound  the  pavements  for 
purposes  other  than  mere  demonstrations.  It 
means  that  people  seek  and  find  candidates 
who  reflect  their  point  of  view.  It  means  that 
like  minded  people  seek  out  their  neighbors, 
seeking  their  votes.  In  short,  It  means  that 
one  participates  In  the  democratic  process 
rather  than  mouth  meaningless  slogans  about 
"participatory  democracy." 

Participation  in  such  a  process  by  young 
or  by  old  Involves  hard.  Intelligent,  and  some- 
times frustrating  work.  To  say  that  such  work 
Is  not  worth  the  candle  Is  arrogantly  to  deny 
our  heritage  as  a  free  people.  To  say  that 
people  today  feel  so  strongly  and  adamantly 
about  their  particular  positions  that  they 
are  not  amenable  to  any  possible  change  or 
reconciliation  Is  no  more  than  still  another 
denial  of  our  heritage. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams  and 
the  many,  many  people  who  agreed  with  each 
were  at  least  as  far  apart  politically  as  any 
persons  or  groups  which  could  be  named 
today.  John  Adams  and  most  of  the  high 
ranking  leaders  of  the  Federalist  party  left 
Washington  and  refused  to  return  even  for 
Jefferson's  inauguration  In  1800. 

But  the  climate  of  that  time  was  becoming 
comparable  to  the  time  In  which  we  live. 
Hawks  and  Doves  of  that  day  were  then  fight- 
ing each  other  throughout  the  land.  The 
country  was  divided  as  It  had  never  been 
before,  and  the  War  of  1812  was  just  around 
the  corner. 

It  was  under  those  circumstances  that  John 
Adams,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1812,  wrote 
Thomas  Jefferson  a  letter.  Adams  suggested 
he  believed  that  they  should  attempt  to  ex- 
plain themselves  to  each  other.  Both  men 
obviously  felt  and  recognized  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  somewhere.  They 
therefore  commenced  what,  to  me,  Is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  correspKJndence  in  all 
American  history.  From  1813  to  1826  they 
found  they  were  able  to  speak,  to  listen,  and 
to  explain  themselves  to  each  other.  Adams 
was  eventually  able  to  write  Jefferson  that 
"I  admire  your  Navigation  and  should  like 
to  sail  with  you  either  in  your  Bark,  or  my 
own  along  side  of  yours;  Hope  with  her  gay 
ensign  displayed  at  the  prow;  Fear  with  her 
Hobgoblins  behind  the  Stem."  And  this  ex- 
pression was  from  a  man  who  had  earlier 
said  that  "I  am  sometimes  Cassandra  enough 
to  dream  that  another  Hamilton,  another 
Burr  might  rend  this  mighty  Fabric  in 
twain." 

You    are   familiar   with   how   the   oorre- 
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spondence  came  to  an  end.  Legend  has  It 
that  the  Liberty  Bell  received  Its  famous 
crack  on  July  4,  1826.  It  Is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory that  Jefferson  died  early  in  the  morning 
of  that  Fourth  of  July  and  that  John  Adams 
died  late  the  same  afternoon.  Adams'  last 
words  were  reported  to  have  been:  "Thomas 
Jefferson  survives." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heart  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  for  which  Jef- 
ferson was  primarily  responsible  still  sur- 
vives. Those  who  deny  that  fact  of  our  politi- 
cal life  do  so  at  their  peril.  Jefferson  was 
probably  dead  when  the  message  he  wrote 
for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  read  at  the  cele- 
bration In  Philadelphia  on  July  4,  1826.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Declaration 
would  "be  to  the  world  .  .  .  the  signal  for 
arousing  men  to  burst  the  chains  which 
monkish  Ignorance  and  superstition  had  per- 
suaded them  to  bind  themselves,  and  to  as- 
sume the  blessings  and  security  of  self- 
government." 

Our  entire  national  experience  establishes 
that  all  governmental  proposals  and  actions 
are  somehow  Instinctively  measured  against 
the  consistent  challenge  and  the  hopes  of 
the  Declaration.  Our  history  also  establishes 
that  the  only  viable  way  that  disagreement 
about  whether  a  proposal  or  a  course  of  ac- 
tion squares  with  the  heart  and  spirit  of 
America  is  to  put  the  propositions  before  the 
people  In  order  that  they  may  oast  their 
votes  for  representatives  who  will  reflect  the 
articulated  majority  of  the  governed.  But 
this  not  uncomplicated  process  simply  will 
not  work  unless  concerned  people  of  all  ages 
become  active  participants  In  that  process 
and  unless  all  of  us  are  willing  to  doubt  our 
own  Infallibility  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
all  persons  shall  be  guaranteed  their  right 
to  speak  and  their  right  to  be  heard.  And 
all  of  tis,  of  all  ages  and  in  all  walks  of  life, 
must  learn  to  listen. 

But  it  is  very  hard  for  anyone  to  doubt  his 
own  Infallibility  if  he  cannot  hear  what  rea- 
sonable people  have  to  say.  We  simply  can- 
not listen  to  each  other  when  voices  get  as 
ehrlU  and  strident  as  many  of  the  voices  we 
hear  today.  And  it  is  even  more  difficult  to 
listen  when  persons,  both  young  and  old. 
undertake  by  provocative  violence  to  estab- 
lish confrontations  which  are  calculated  to 
produce  even  more  violence.  Those  tactics 
are  designedly  in  the  exact  pattern  of  the 
tocsin  sounders  who  urged  the  French  people 
to  take  to  the  streets  two  hvmdred  years  ago. 

Verbal  encouragement  to  violence  or  to 
counter- violence,  In  my  judgment.  Increases 
the  chances  that  we  may  never  be  able  to 
explain  ourselves  to  each  other.  But  I  think 
what  probably  disturbs  me  the  most  Is  the 
■.pparent  approval  of  violence  and  counter- 
Tlolence,  the  lUvislon  of  which  Is  created  by 
the  silence  of  many  people.  The  silence  of  the 
young  is  sometimes  rationalized  by  their  ap- 
parent acceptance  of  the  notion  that  every- 
one Is  entitled  to  do  their  own  thing.  The 
silence  of  the  young,  and  much  more  impor- 
tant, their  failure  to  take  appropriate  action, 
means  that  many  other  people  may  errone- 
ously be  led  to  believe  that  the  young  have 
accepted  as  their  leaders  the  anarchists  who 
are  In  their  age  group. 

There  are  similar  risks  Incident  to  the  si- 
lence of  all  groups  In  our  society,  other  than 
the  young.  Silence  on  their  part  may  give 
the  impression  that  they  believe  something 
which  may  well  be  exactly  the  opposite  of 
their  actual  Tlews.  Can  anyone  doubt,  for 
example,  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  us  were 
surprised  when  both  young  and  old  began 
to  say  out  loud  what  they  had  long  been 
silently  thinking  in  regard  to  this  country's 
Involvement  in  Asia? 

I  hope  the  disagreements  that  trouble  our 
country  today  are  confined  In  the  main  to 
arguments  about  how  our  declared  principles 
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are  being  realized  and  executed,  rather  than 
about  the  vaUdlty  of  those  principles  which 
represent  the  heart  and  spirit  of  our  country. 
But  I  fear  for  our  condition  unless  all  of  us 
begin  to  recognize  that  if  the  process  of  ex- 
planation of  ourselves  to  each  other  Is  not 
given  top  priority  and  that  if  we  do  not 
learn  to  listen  to  each  other,  we  are  In  deep 
trouble. 

Let  us  therefore  cast  away  our  transgres- 
sions against  the  always  old  and  always  new 
heart  and  spirit  of  our  country  so  that  we 
not  only  turn  ourselves  and  live,  but  that 
In  due  time  we  shall  come  closer  to  the 
promise  of  the  American  dream  that  the 
weight  shall  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  mankind. 
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COMMISSIOIiER  ALLEN'S  RESIGNA- 
TION REGRETTED 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
parture from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion of  its  distinguished  Commissioner 
is  a  source  of  regret  to  many  Americans, 
especially  to  those — the  teachers  and 
their  pupils — whose  interests  he  had 
sought  so  earnestly  to  serve  and  whose 
cause  now  is  blighted  by  the  untimely, 
unseemly,  and  ill-advised  action  of  his 
departing  superior  in  the  Department, 
Secretary  Pinch. 

Commissioner  Allen  was  my  constitu- 
ent in  the  29th  district  of  New  York 
before  he  resigned  his  position  as  com- 
missioner of  education  in  New  York 
State  to  come  to  Washington  at  this 
administration's  request.  I  have  known 
him  well  for  nearly  two  decades,  smd 
have  shared  the  respect  and  admiration 
which  his  associates,  other  educators, 
and  millions  of  residents  of  New  York 
have  given  him  in  response  to  his  faith- 
ful smd  effective  service. 

Many  others,  as  I  suggested,  also  de- 
plore Commissioner  Allen's  unfortunate 
departure  from  the  Office  of  Education. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  the  views  of  some 
of  those  who  ~have  commented  on  this 
unhappy  development.  These  Include  an 
editorial,  "Political  Victim,"  from  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News;  an  edito- 
rial, "A  Blow  to  Education,"  from  the 
New  York  Times;  a  third  editorial, 
"HEW:  Commissioner  Allen  as  a  Case 
Study,"  from  the  Washington  Post;  and 
a  recent  column  by  Carl  Rowan  which 
appeared  in  the  Albany  Times-Union 
before  Dr.  Allen's  enforced  resignation: 
PouncAL  Victim 

"He  wasnt  a  good  administrator,"  says  the 
Nixon  Administration  in  explanation  of  the 
firing  of  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.  as  the  U.S. 
Conunlssloner  of  Education. 

Maybe  so,  although  his  tenure  as  New  York 
Btate  Commissioner  of  Eklucatlon  for  14  years 
would  seem  to  belle  that  statement. 

Perhaps  the  fundamental  and  true  reason 
for  the  firing  of  Dr.  Allen  was  that  he  was 
his  own  man — a  compassionate  man,  a  cou- 
rageous man,  a  man  who  followed  his  con- 
science In  preference  to  foUowlng  a  political 
banner.  Tlius,  he  spoke  out  against  the  In- 


volvement In  Cambodia.  He  continued  to 
press  for  integration  in  schools,  even  though 
It  be  brought  about  by  busing. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Dr.  Allen's  admin- 
istrative difficulties  resulted  In  substantial 
measure  from  his  Inability  to  recruit  aids. 
He  complained,  on  one  occasion,  that  pros- 
pective aids  could  not  meet  White  House  ap- 
proval for  political  reasons. 

It  most  certainly  Is  the  President's  pre- 
rogative to  have  men  about  him  who  can 
work  with  him.  But  that  does  not  mean  they 
must  be  subservient  to  him  In  a  slave-and- 
master  role.  Dr.  Allen  would  be  no  man's 
slave. 

And  so  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.  has  become  a 
victim,  a  victim  of — among  other  things — 
Administrative  double-talk.  Oh,  no,  the  Ad- 
ministration would  not  ask  for  his  resigna- 
tion for  his  Cambodia  stand.  Oh,  yes.  It  liked 
men  of  Independence  among  its  officials.  Most 
certainly  It  expected  him  to  remain. 

Then  the  cruelty.  That  Administration 
fired  him. 

A  Blow  to  Edttcation 

The  abrupt  dismissal  of  Dr.  James  E.  Allen 
Jr.  from  the  key  post  of  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  is  a  reflection  not  on 
his  leadership  capacity  but  on  disorderly 
governing  procedures  of  this  Administration. 

Leaked  Insinuations  that  Dr.  Allen,  like 
his  Immediate  superior  ex-Secretary  Pinch, 
had  been  a  poor  administrator  are  part  of 
those  by  now  routine  attempts  to  justify 
high-level  firings.  Such  charges  would  be 
more  convincing  In  Dr.  Allen's  case  had  he 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  administer 
much  of  anything.  The  fact  Is  that  "the  In- 
ordinate Influence  of  partisan  political  con- 
siderations"— to  use  Dr.  Allen's  own  words — 
has  persistently  prevented  him  for  more 
than  one  year  from  making  key  appoint- 
ments without  which  the  huge  and  unwieldy 
departmental  apparatus  simply  cannot  be 
made  to  function. 

It  was  a  mark  of  a  loyal  official  that,  trying 
to  live  with  such  demeaning  frustrations. 
Dr.  Allen  repeatedly  brushed  aside  sugges- 
tions that  he  protest  Interference  by  the 
President's  political  watchdogs. 

But  Dr.  Allen's  silently  borne  limitations 
were  more  than  procedural.  His  long-stand- 
ing oonunltment  to  school  Integration  was 
repeatedly  Ignored,  as  his  policies  were  un- 
dermined by  the  Southern  strategists  In  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  President's  en- 
tourage. Despite  Dr.  Allen's  reftisal  to  take 
bis  case  to  the  public.  It  had  become  an 
open  secret  that  Mr.  Nixon  prepared  his  con- 
troversial school  desegregation  statement 
without  either  the  advice  or  the  consent  of 
his  chief  education  official. 

The  President  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  seek 
counsel  from  those  who  reflect  his  own  out- 
look. But  when  he  chose  his  commissioner 
to  preside  over  the  Admlnlstratlcm's  educa- 
tion policies.  Dr.  Allen's  views  were  an  open 
book.  His  liberal  and  integrationlst  convic- 
tions had  made  him  a  nationally  recognized 
force  for  progress,  far  In  advance  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation's  public  school  officials. 
The  Integrity  that  marked  his  long  career 
made  It  unlikely  he  would  let  himself  be 
used  as  mere  window-dressing. 

The  breaking  point  appeeirs  to  have  come 
with  Dr.  Allen's  characteristically  straight- 
forward criticUm  of  the  President's  Cam- 
bodian adventure  and  the  war  In  Vietnam  in 
general.  Considering  the  depth  of  the  aca- 
demic community's  anti-war  feelings,  espe- 
cially among  the  nation's  youth,  to  have  ex- 
pected the  Federal  ^x>kesman  for  education 
to  equivocate  on  this  Issue  would  have  been 
to  ask  him  to  lose  all  self-respect,  as  well  as 
the  respect  of  his  constituency. 

The  fact  that  acquiescence  In  politics  and 
priorities  which  cut  deeply  into  the  support 
of  education  was  apparently  a  requirement 
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for  continued  tenure  will  not  m  ake  It  easier 
to  find  a  man  of  atrong  sense  o  r  purpose  to 
take  Dr.  Allen's  place. 

HEW:  CoMMissioNKi  Allen  as  i  Cask  STtrsT 

la  Its  way  the  Department  of  :  health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  is  like  the  Pentagon  or 
New  York  City,  easy  to  run  (  f  you  don't 
mind  iU  running  Itself)  but  exceedingly 
hard  to  govern.  Because  the  so-  railed  "new" 
agency  was  never  new  at  all,  but  rather, 
from  the  beginning,  a  collection  of  well- 
established  bureaucratic  flefdoi  is  and  bar- 
onies, each  with  its  special  connections 
among  the  lobbies  and  on  the  H.  11.  no  talent 
for  civil  administration  short  al  Henry  II's 
has  seemed  able  to  bring  it  lasting  order  or 
organization.  To  this  built-in  |iroblem  was 
added  another  in  the  early  ant  mid-slzties 
with  the  passage  of  innovative  legislation — 
for  schools,  civil  rights,  health  :are.  and  so 
on — which  HEW  was  to  adninister  and 
which  put  the  department  and  its  top  offi- 
cials smack  in  the  middle  of  iny  number 
of  political  controversies.  So  i  was  never 
easy  to  make  the  department  work  in  an 
effective  way.  But  the  Nixon  administration, 
over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  ha )  made  It  all 
but  Impossible  to  do  so.  and  th(  case  of  the 
missing  Education  Commissioner — James  E. 
Allen  Jr. — goes  a  certain  way  t)  explaining 
why. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  "Wast  ington  rea- 
sons" that  can  be  invoked  for  th  t  unceremo- 
nious dumping  of  this  disting  ilsbed  edu- 
cator from  New  York.  Even  undiT  the  Nixon 
Etoctrlne  (by  which  we  mean  th  ;  F>resident'8 
self -described  policy  of  not  "ce)  isorlng"  the 
views  of  Vice  President  Agnew  or  Mr.  Hickel 
or  any  of  the  other  cross-speake  -s  in  his  ad- 
ministration— see  press  confereace  of  &<ay 
8 ) ,  you  could  say  that  Commla  sioner  Allen 
was  bound  to  give  some  offense  yj  failing  to 
conceal  his  dissent  from  adminii  itratlon  pol- 
icy on  Cambodia.  And  there  is  no  question 
that  Mr.  Nixon  had  every  right  to  dismiss  a 
man  who  served  at  his  pleasui  e  and  who, 
while  doing  so,  was  under  some  obligation 
to  follow  the  official  line.  But  these  are 
minor  matters  in  relation  to  wt  at  Commis- 
sioner Allen's  saga  was  all  abo  it  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  same  may  b<  said  of  the 
explanations  for  his  dismissal  that  have 
been  emanating  from  higher  up  in  the  past 
day.  explanations  that  are  not  only  trivial 
but  in  some  respects  grotesque. 

To  argue,  for  Instance,  as  Mr.  Zlegler  has, 
that  the  President  was  profou  ndly(  disap- 
pointed in  Commissioner  Aliens  failure  to 
get  the  "right  to  read"  progiam  off  the 
ground  is  to  assume  a  great  national  for- 
getting of  the  fact  that  Commi^ioner  Allen 
thought  this  one  up  himself  aiid  floated  it 
first  as  a  trial  balloon,  manag^ — once  be 
had  done  so — to  get  a  warm  presidential  en- 
dorsement, and  then  saw  the  t<'hole  thing 
slighted  in  the  budget  and  left  to  the  realm 
of  fancy  rhetoric.  The  other  ar^ment,  that 
Commissioner  Allen  was  a  poor  {administra- 
tor, will  hardly  do  either.  It  is  as  If  the  ad- 
ministration bad  complained  aflter  the  fact 
that  Leon  Panetta  was  a  poor  enforcer  ol 
the  desegregation  guidelines:  "The  White 
House  consistently  refused  to  grint  political 
clearance  to  would-be  appointees  to  Com- 
missioner Allen's  staff  with  thd  result  that 
the  Office  of  Education  was  severely  under- 
manned; it  visited  any  numbes  of  humili- 
ations upon  him — from  closing  |  him  out  of 
its  deliberations  on  an  educatloi^  message  to 
publicly  stating  that  his  testintony  on  the 
Hill  did  not  represent  the  adtnlnistration 
view;  and,  having  thus  thoroughly  demon- 
strated to  his  subordinates  ati  HEW  that 
Commissioner  Allen  counted  fc^  Uttle,  the 
administration  wonders  why  he;  was  unable 
to  run  his  juzlidlctlon  better. 

All  this  U  anything  but  untypical  of  the 
state  of  affairs  at  HSW.  and  it  bears  directly 
on  the  meaning  that  can  be  road  Into  the 
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shift  of  command  there,  which  will  see 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Elliot  Richardson 
take  over  as  Secretary  of  HEW  while  Robert 
Finch  goes  on  to  become  a  White  House 
counselor.  Theoretically  the  case  could  be 
made  that  everyone  involved,  plus  govern- 
ment itself,  will  profit  from  the  change.  Mr. 
Richardson,  after  all,  Is  a  man  of  impres- 
sive talents,  known  not  Just  for  his  quick 
mind  and  broad  social  sympathies,  but 
also^and  perhaps  more  importantly  in  this 
case — for  his  capacity  to  deal  with  and 
master  the  problems  of  bureaucratic  sprawl. 
Moreover,  he  and  HEW  could  be  expected  to 
have  an  experienced  friend  in  court  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Finch.  But  Mr.  Allen's  fate  is 
yet  another  development  that  puts  all  this 
In  the  realm  of  speculation,  raising  further 
questions  about  Mr.  Pinch's  strength  and 
commitments  as  an  advocate  and  about  the 
capacity  of  any  administrator — never  mind 
how  good — to  do  a  good  Job  under  hopeless 
circumstances. 

James  E.  Allzn:  A  Comfobt  in  Washington 
(By   Carl   T.   Rowan) 

Washington. — Much  has  been  written 
about  Leon  Panetta  and  other  government 
officials  who  have  resigned  or  been  fired  be- 
cause of  their  opposition  to  "Southern 
strategy"  educational  policies. 

In  the  center  of  many  a  dramatic  conflict 
over  racial  policies  has  been  James  E.  Allen, 
Jr.,  the  commissioner  of  education. 

This  noted  educator  has  seen  the  Nixon 
administration  ignore  htm,  sneak  around 
him  and  do  a  hundred  things  that  run 
counter  to  his  beliefs.  But  he  hangs  in  there, 
fighting  to  get  American  educators  to  do 
what  he  believes  is  best  for  the  nation — and 
all  its  children. 

In  his  recent  speech  on  school  desegrega- 
tion. President  Nixon  almost  completely  Ig- 
nored warnings  from  Allen,  the  top  educa- 
tion official  In  government,  that  "the  elim- 
ination ...  of  racial  segregation  In  educa- 
tion Is  .  .  .  the  most  important  educational 
challenge  of  our  time." 

Two  weeks  before  Mr.  Nixon's  March  24 
speech,  Allen  sent  the  President  a  memoran- 
dum and  a  proposed  message  from  Allen  Im- 
ploring the  American  educator  to  "do  every- 
thing he  can  to  achieve  educational  Integra- 
tion." 

Certain  of  the  President's  more  segrega- 
tionist advisors  were  angered.  Allen's  pro- 
posed message  was  scuttled,  and  the  Presi- 
dent proceeded  to  issue  that  unfortunate 
statement  in  which  he  opposed  government- 
Imposed  (de  Jure)  segregation  but  proposed 
to  coexist  with  "de  facto"  segregation  that 
supposedly  Just  sort  of  arises  out  of  segre- 
gated housing  patterns. 

"Segregation  In  our  schools  simply  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  concept  of  equal  educational 
opportunity,"  Allen's  memorandum  said. 
"There  Is  ...  no  sophistry  or  evasion  whereby 
the  principle  of  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity can  be  made  to  accommodate  the 
continuing  existence  of  segregated  schools  In 
a  democratic  society — no  matter  how  diffi- 
cult the  problems  Involved  In  eliminating 
them  may  be." 

Allen  took  his  gagging  Uke  a  good,  faith- 
ful servant — but  one  who  was  determined 
that  American  educators  would  hear  from 
him,  rather  than  someone  like  a  O.  Harrold 
Carswell,  who  might  get  his  Job  If  he  walked 
out. 

Well,  last  week  Allen  finally  got  a  slightly 
revised  version  of  bis  suppressed  appeal  to 
educators  Into  the  public  arena.  He  put  It 
into  the  record  of  hearings  before  a  Senate 
appropriations  subcommittee. 

Allen,  who  was  New  York  State  commis- 
sioner of  education  t>efore  Nlzon  brought 
him  Into  the  Administration  amidst  glowing 
praise  and  promises,  wanted  to  say  that  "con- 
tinued segregation  can  only  weaken  the  fab- 
ric of  our  society.  All  our  children  must  !!▼• 
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In  a  multi-racial  world  and  the  school  Is  a 
natural  place  In  which  to  Introduce  them 
to  that  world." 

Allen  wanted  to  Implore  educators  to  "help 
the  public  to  understand  .  .  .  the  harmful 
educational  effects  of  segregation  on  all  our 
people." 

"It  Is  the  educator,"  he  said,  "who  must 
see  to  It  that  debates  about  means  such  as 
busing,  neighborhood  schools,  district  bound- 
aries, etc.,  are  not  allowed  to  obscure  the 
ends  being  sought." 

Allen's  statement  said:  "I  shall  continue 
to  emphasize  the  educational  value  of  Inte- 
gration, and  the  educational  deprivation  of 
segregation  regardless  of  cause." 

Who  knows  how  long  James  Allen  can  sur- 
vive In  Washington?  He  may  be  trudging  in 
the  footsteps  of  Panetta  moments  after  this 
column  U  read  in  the  White  House.  Or  Allen 
may  not  wait  to  be  fired. 

But  It  Is  a  comfort  to  note  that  while  he 
does  not  run,  he  does  not  buckle  under.  In 
the  name  of  decency,  Justice,  better  educa- 
tion— for  all  children — he  perseveres. 

And  in  a  sadly  glorious  way  he  reminds 
you  and  me  that  they  also  serve  who  only 
stay  and  fight. 


HOW  A  SENATOR  DELIVERS— OR  IS 
THE  PENTAGON  FOR  REAL? 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  my  fellow  Califomlans  of 
both  political  parties,  I  cheered  a  recent 
announcement  that  North  American 
Aviation  had  been  awarded  a  Govern- 
ment contract  to  start  work  on  the  B-1 
bomber. 

I  accepted  at  face  value  the  explana- 
tion Pentagon  ofQcials  offered  in  support 
of  the  award — that  the  Southern  CaU- 
fomia  firm  made  the  strongest  presen- 
tation, and  that  contract  award  would 
help  keep  together  the  Nation's  most 
efficient  team  of  aerospace  designers, 
engineers,  and  assemblers. 

Imagine  my  surprise,  Mr.  Speaker, 
upon  learning — from  the  Governor  of 
California,  no  less — that  we  owe  this 
multibillion-dollar  contract  to  the  per- 
suasive power  of  Senator  George 
Murphy. 

I  have  for  years  labored  imder  the 
apparent  delusion  that  merit  was  the 
overriding  consideration  in  making 
these  awards.  Involving  as  they  do  such 
enormous  amounts  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  share  my 
new  sense  of  enlightenment,  I  place 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  Governor 
Reagan's  press  release  of  June  5  setting 
matters  straight: 

Govern o*  Reagan's  Press  Releask 
The  sward  of  the  B-1  contract  to  a  Cali- 
fornia firm  was  hailed  today  by  Oovernor 
Ronald  Reagan  as  a  "strong  example  of  what 
men  like  Senator  George  Murphy  can  mean 
to  our  state. 

"Senator  Murphy  worked  vigorously  to 
point  out  to  the  Administration  that  Cali- 
fornia's aerospace  industry  Is  the  most  t<d- 
ented  In  the  United  States  and  would  be 
the  logical  choice  for  developing  and  manu- 
facturing this  new  aircraft. 
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"He  held  long  discussions  with  top  offi- 
cials In  Washington  to  secure  this  award. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Senator  Murphy's  value  to  Cali- 
fornia Is  again  demonstrated  by  the  award 
of  this  contract  to  our  state. 

"I  am,  of  course,  extremely  pleased  that 
California  has  been  selected. 

"The  43,000  new  Jobs  this  important  con- 
tract will  bring  our  people  will  provide  a 
strong  shot  in  the  arm  to  California's  econ- 
omy. 

"Working  with  Senator  Murphy,  members 
of  the  national  Republican  administration, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  we  have 
long  stressed  that  California's  aerospace  in- 
dustry merited  strong  consideration  in  thoee 
deliberations  which  led  to  the  award  of  the 
B-1  contract. 

"California  has  led  the  way  in  aerosi>ace 
and  military  technology  for  many  years.  To- 
day's decision  bears  out  the  deserving  rec- 
ognition our  aerospace  industry  has  re- 
ceived by  our  nation's  leaders  In  Washing- 
ton. 

"B«t  even  more  important,  the  decision 
demonstrates  the  value  of  the  close  working 
relationship  between  our  state  administra- 
tion. Senator  Murphy  and  the  national  ad- 
ministration." 
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Other  birds  also  are  affected  by  this  pesti- 
cide. Patuxent  reports  that  an  oeprey  re- 
cently found  dead  In  Connecticut  had  8  parts 
per  million  dleldrln  In  the  brain. 
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INCREASING  NUMBER  OP  BALD 
EAGLE  DEATHS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Afonday,  June  IS,  1970 

Mr.  DINGEXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  issued  a  news 
release  under  date  of  June  5,  1970,  re- 
porting on  findings  that  the  pesticide 
dleldrins  is  causing  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Bald  Eagle  deaths. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  aware 

of  this  disturbing  report,  I  include  the 

text  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

news  release  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Dizldrin  Pesticide  Causing  Increasing 

Number  op  Bald  Eagle  Deaths 

Commissioner  Charles  H.  Meacham  of  the 
Interior  Department's  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  reported  today  that  scientists  at 
Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center  In  Laurel, 
Md.,  have  detected  pesticide  poisoning  from 
dleldrln  In  g^wlng  numbers  of  bald  eagles 
found  dead  in  the  United  States. 

Dleldrln  Is  a  persistent  pesticide  like  DDT, 
but  considerably  more  toxic.  Residue  analy- 
ses are  performed  at  the  Patuxent  Center, 
operated  by  Interior's  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  for  all  bald  eagles  found 
dead  In  the  United  States  by  cooperators. 

The  national  bird  Is  declining  in  numbers 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  except  Alaska, 
where  about  7,000  bald  eagles  remain. 

Commissioner  Meacham  said  that  In  1968. 
the  last  year  for  which  research  results  have 
been  completed,  7  of  26  bald  eagles  exam- 
ined had  high  levels  of  dleldrln  in  the  brain. 
Two  of  these  birds  also  were  diseased,  but 
dleldrln  was  the  only  apparent  cause  of  death 
In  the  remaining  five.  The  dleldrln  victims 
came  from  Florida,  Wisconsin,  Maryland,  Mis- 
souri, and  South  Carolina. 

Of  the  22  bald  eagles  found  dead  In  1967, 
one  from  Minnesota  had  a  lethal  dosage — 9.6 
parts  per  million.  Of  21  found  dead  in  1966, 
none  had  lethal  levels  of  dleldrln. 

Commissioner  Meacham  said  research  at 
Patuxent  indicates  that  dleldrln  Is  hazardous 
to  eagles  when  residues  In  the  brain  approach 
about  4  parts  per  million. 


CHEMICAL      MANUFACTURER      OP- 
POSES  ELIMINATION  OP  ASP 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


or  new  jebset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ernest 
May,  president  of  Otto  B.  May,  Inc., 
Newark,  N.J.,  recently  testified  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  regard- 
ing his  opposition  to  the  elimination  of 
the  American  selling  price  system  of  val- 
uation. His  testimony  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  my  congressional 
district  and  to  the  entire  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  I  would  like  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

The  material  follows : 
Statement  in  Opposition  to  the  Elimina- 
tion   or    THE    American    Selling    Price 
Method     or     Valuation     on     Benzenoio 
Chemicals 

(By  Ernest  M.  May) 
I  am  Ernest  M.  tlay.  President  of  Otto  B. 
May,  Inc.,  a  dyestuff  manufacturing  concern 
founded  by  my  father.  Our  plant  Is  In  New- 
ark. New  Jersey,  where  we  have  been  active 
in  business  and  community  affairs  since 
1920. 

I  was  technical  adviser  for  the  dye  In- 
dustry to  the  Office  of  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations  and  provided  that 
office  with  a  complete  analysis  of  the  dye  In- 
dustry here  and  abroad.  Including  projec- 
tions of  production  and  import-export 
trends. 

Our  principal  product  Is  vat  dyes  for  cot- 
ton. It  Is  an  extremely  labor-intensive  fam- 
ily of  dyes,  the  fastest  available  for  cotton 
textile  fabrics. 

Although  small,  our  company  has  been 
Innovative  In  product  development  and  pro- 
duction methods.  We  pride  ourselves  on  the 
quality  of  service  we  provide  our  customers, 
the  Blue  Book  of  the  textile  Industry.  We 
have,  for  example,  designed,  built  and  placed 
In  operation  the  world's  only  travelling  tech- 
nical service  laboratory  to  solve  problems 
at  customers'  plants. 

We  are  here  to  oppose  the  Separate  Pack- 
age proposal  because  it  would  have  a  tre- 
mendously adverse  Impact  on  our  company, 
innovative  and  enterprising  though  we  are, 
and  because  there  Is  no  equitable  or  work- 
able substitute  for  Amerlctm  SeUing  Price 
valuation. 

For  the  products  that  we  manufacture,  the 
Separate  Package  actually  provides  for  an 
average  additional  reduction  of  47.3  per  cent 
beyond  the  60  per  cent  duty  cuts  agreed  to 
In  the  Kennedy  Round. 
Our  basis  for  this  statement  Is  simple. 
We  have  received  written  quotations  from 
manufacturers  abroad  for  our  line  of 
products. 

We  first  calculated  in  cents -per -pound  the 
duty  that  would  be  applicable  under  Ameri- 
can SeUIng  Price  after  the  full  60  per  cent 
Kennedy  Round  cut  Is  operative. 

Then,  using  the  bonafide  price  quotations 
which  we  obtained  from  abroad,  we  calcu- 
lated the  duty  in  cents-per-pound  that  would 
be  applicable  If  the  Separate  Package  were 
Implemented. 

The  duties  calculated  for  American  Selling 
Pxloe  and  Separate  Package  were  averaged 
out  for  the  dyes  that  comprise  one-half  of 


our  product  line  (66.7  per  cent  to  be  exact). 
The  average  additional  reduction,  as  a  result 
of  the  Separate  Package,  worked  out  to  47.3 
per  cent. 

The  remaining  one-half  of  our  manufac- 
tured product  line  Is  made  up  of  specialty 
Items  that  are  not  presently  manufactured 
abroad.  But  they  could  be,  and  we  believe 
that  If  they  were,  the  same  discouraging 
statistics  would  apply. 

If  the  Separate  Package  Is  enacted,  our 
company  would  be  critically  affected.  We 
would  be  forced  to  substitute  imported  prod- 
ucts in  semi-finished  stages  for  our  own 
manufactured  products,  causing  us  to  dis- 
continue some  of  our  present  manufacturing 
operations.  Based  on  current  estimates,  we 
would  discontinue  about  one-half  of  our 
present  manufacturing  operations.  This  ciir- 
tallment  would  mean  the  elimination  of  Jobs, 
primarily  among  hourly-rated  workers. 

At  our  Newark  plant,  we  employ  218  peo- 
ple. Our  average  annual  pay  In  1909  was 
*8,7ll  per  employee. 

Of  our  work  force,  77  per  cent  is  black,  and 
of  this  number  36  per  cent  Is  part  of  our 
salaried,  supervisory  work  force.  Thanks  to 
on-the-job  training  received  In  our  plant, 
these  people  have  advanced  to  responsible 
positions  In  manufacturing,  production  con- 
trol and  supervision. 

The  nation,  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  city  of  Newark  In  ptuticular,  cannot  af- 
ford the  loss  of  these  Jobs  by  these  men. 

We  do  not  think  It  is  fair,  moreover,  to  call 
upon  us  to  accept  a  duty  cut  of  nearly  60 
per  cent  on  top  of  a  60  per  cent  cut  which 
has  already  been  achieved  imder  the  Ken- 
nedy Round. 

The  volume  of  Imports  Is  Increasing  In  out 
field  and  will  continue  to  Increase  until  the 
last  of  the  duty  cuts  becomes  effective  In 
1972.  At  this  point,  competitors  abroad  will 
merely  have  to  decide  which  of  our  products 
they  want  to  replace,  and  knock  them  off  one 
by  one,  as  their  production  capacity  Is  In- 
creased. 

Imports  and  foreign  controlled  manufac- 
ture already  account  for  60  per  cent  of  dye 
consun4>tlon  In  the  United  States. 

Isn't  this  enough?  It  Is  more  than  enough! 
What  this  country  needs  today  Is  not  a 
"Second"  giveaway  package  but  a  second  look 
at  its  foreign  trade  policy  and  the  determina- 
tion to  bring  It  In  line  with  the  realities  of 
international  con^>etltlon  in  the  world 
marketplace. 


THE  30  YEARS  OF  SUFFERING  BY 
THE  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OP    RHODE    ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  sad  anniversary  of  30  years 
of  suffering  by  the  Baltic  States  of  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  and  Estonia  under  Soviet 
captivity.  The  people  of  these  states  have 
been  denied  all  of  their  basic  human 
rights  of  self-determination  and  the  right 
to  freely  choose  their  political  states.  The 
Baltic  people  have  been  dominated,  sub- 
jugated, and  exploited  by  the  Soviets  and 
forcibly  deprived  of  their  God-given 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

I  believe  that  all  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  all  freedom-loving  peoples 
support  the  Baltic  States  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  In  their  drive  for 
self-determination  rights.  Today  I  am 
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urging    the    President    of 
States  to  implement  Hoxise 
Resolution  416  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  In 
I  hope  all  of  us  will  bring 
world  opinion  to  bear  on 
restoration  of  these  rights 
people. 


the    United 

( 'oncurrent 

ui  lanlmously 

966. 
„  t  tie  force  of 
behalf  of  the 
the  BalUc 


to 


THIS  IS  MY  COUNT  RY 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 


or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday,  June  15 


REPRESE!  rTATIVES 
1  )70 


Wisci  >nsin 


Mr. 

ycjuthful  dis- 

newspaper 

lo  read  the 

appreciates 

forti  of  govem- 


Mr.     BYRNES     of 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  ^ 
senters  are  monopolizing  the 
headlines,  it  is  a  pleasure 
words  of  a  young  man  who 
the  many  benefits  of  our 
ment. 

A  young   constituent  of 
Bierstecker   of   Combined 
wrote   the   winning    essay 
Americanism  essay  contest 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
State   of   Wisconsin.   Peter 
grade  student  at  J.  R 
High  School  of  Kimberly 

It  is  with  great  pride  th: 
his  winning  essay : 

This  Is  Mt  Count4t 


mine,  Peter 

I  ocks.    Wis., 

i<^   the    1970 

s  x)nsored  by 

of  the 

s  a  ninth- 

Gerritts  Junior 

.  Wi;. 

lilt  I  include 


I  do  not  have  the  answers  to 
War,   air   and   stream   pollutioi  i 
exploelon.  or  the  equal  rights 
only  know  how   I  feel   about 
United  States  of  America. 

As  a  pre-schooler  I  accepted  plthout  ques 
tlon  all  the  wonderful  things 
I  took  for  granted  the  comfort 
my  home,  and  the  Joys  out-<oors.  Then  I 
learned  to  read  and  started  to  study  history. 
The  word  "regulation"  kept  pc  pplng  up.  My 
government  had  protected  the  animals  In 
the  woods,  the  fish  In  the  w  »ter.  and  the 
birds  m  the  sky.  It  set  aside  parks  to  pre- 
serve their  natural  beauty,  "hrough  laws 
they  tried  to  maintain  peace  und  safety  for 
us  all  whether  we  were  at  hon  e  or  away.j>n 
the  road.  In  the  air.  or  on  the 
at  this  point  that  I  began  tc 


government  as  a  sort  of  guarllan  angel 


figure  who  was  always  present 
protect  my  rights  and  freedon 

Today.  I  realize  that  all  11 
things  I  have  around  me  are  |  ;lf  te.  and  that 
a  great  price  has  been  paid  far  these  gifts. 
The  cost  list  Is  long — Lexington.  Valley 
Forge.  Fort  Sumter.  Gettysbu:  g.  Marne,  Ar- 
gonne  Forest,  Salerno,  Norma  idy.  Okinawa, 
Old  Baldy.  Pork  Chop  Hill.  Heartbreak  Ridge. 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  Yes.  my  ancestors  left 
their  blood  at  these  places  along  with  their 
hopes  and  desires  for  the  futu-e.  I  hope  they 
all  know  that  their  dreams  biive  come  true. 

Because  of  them  I  am  being  offered  all  the 
stepping  stones  that  lead  td  a  promising 
future.  I  walk  into  a  Ubrary  ijid  know  that 
anything  and  everything  I  wa  at  to  read  and 
learn  about  Is  available  for  the  asking.  I 
walk  into  school  and  know  that  our  educa- 
tion system  has  r>een  geared  t<  giving  me  th« 
best  i  go  camping  In  the  summer  time  at 
Stat*  and  Federal  Parks  that  offer  beautiful 
camp  sites:  guided  nature  hikes;  and  clear 
lake*  for  swimming,  boating,  and  fishing.  I 
have  written  to  many  departments  of  our 
government,  and  have  always  Received  aU  the 
help  rve  asked  for.  It  seems  t^at  the  govern- 
ment has  "left  no  stone  umtumed"  in  Its 
attempt  to  give  me  every  cha«ice  for  success 
and  bapplneaa. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  like  to  think,  to  dream,  and  to  plan.  In 
what  other  country  could  you  think,  dream, 
and  plan  a  future  like  you  can  in  this  coun- 
try? The  world  has  Ut«r»lly  been  placed  at 
my  feet.  I  will  be  free  to  work,  eat.  sleep, 
speak,  pray,  and  live  as  I  desire.  I  can  choose 
my  field  of  work  and  get  the  necessary  edu- 
cation to  accomplish  my  go«il.  If  my  parents 
cannot  financially  cover  the  cost  of  my  edu- 
cation, the  government  will  again  be  there 
with  a  helping  hand  In  the  form  of  loans  and 
grants.  Ifs  almost  like  a  dream — a  beautiful 
dream. 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  my  Coun- 
trv.  Thank  God. 


AITTHORIZING  U.S.  FLAGS  FOR 
PRESENTATION  TO  PARENTS  OF 
DECEASED    SERVICEMEN 


the  Vietnam 
,  population 
movement.  I 
living  In  the 


water.  It  was 
think  of  my 


to  guard  and 
,s. 
1  he   wonderful 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW     YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afondav.  J^ne  15.  1970 
Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
bill  authorizing  the  presentation  of 
the  U.S.  flag  to  parents  of  deceased  serv- 
icemen comes  before  the  House  today, 
and  I  would  earnestly  urge  its  quick 
adoption. 

Some  time  ago  I  faced  the  sad  task, 
as  have  we  all,  of  arranging  for  the  pres- 
entation of  a  U.S.  flag  to  the  wife  of  a 
serviceman  from  my  district  who  had 
been  killed  in  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
I  also  desired  to  make  a  similar  pres- 
entation to  Uie  parents,  but  found  that 
no  provisions  existed  in  the  law  permit- 
ting such.  The  current  regulation  states 
that  the  U.S.  flag  shaU  be  presented  to 
the  surviving  spouse  or  next-of-kin  only. 
My  bill  would  amend  the  rule  so  that 
a  second  flag  may  be  provided  for  the 
parents  or  persons  who  have  served  in 
a  parent*  capacity,  I  think  that  this 
is  only  fitting  since  the  flag  has  an  equal- 
ly precious  meaning  to  the  parents  as  well 
as  to  the  widow. 

There  can  be  no  real  imderstanding 
by  others  of  the  deep  grief  which  en- 
g\ilfs  a  family  when  the  grim  word  comes 
that  a  loved  one  has  died  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country.  The  presenUtion  of 
the  flag  can  serve  in  some  small  way 
to  speak  for  the  rest  of  us  in  the  Na- 
tion, letting  the  parents  as  well  as  the 
widow,  know  that  we  share  in  their  sor- 
row and  Join  in  their  prayers. 

There  are  many  others  here,  I  know, 
who  join  me  in  these  feelings.  Sixty 
Members  of  Congress  have  cospon- 
sored  the  bill  or  have  proposed  similar 
pieces  of  legislation.  The  measure  has 
the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  there  is  no  op- 
position to  its  passage  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  proposal 
come  before  the  House  on  the  day  after 
Flag  Day,  a  time  when  all  Join  In  pay- 
ing honor  to  the  stars  and  stripes  as  a 
symbol  of  the  freedom  we  enjoy  in  this 
NaUon.  The  flag  is  also  a  symbol  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters in  preserving  that  freedom.  Adop- 
tion of  this  bill  today  will  be  another 
way  of  showing  oiu-  deep  gratitude  for 
their  sacrifices. 


June  15,  1970 

IS  HARVARD  AWAKENING? 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iixiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1970 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  recent 
weeks  of  a  plan  which  I  believe  origi- 
nated at  Princeton  University  that 
would  permit  classes  to  be  suspended  for 
2  weeks  next  fall  so  that  students  might 
campaign  for  "antiwar"  candidates  be- 
fore the  election. 

While  Princeton  and  a  few  other 
schools  are  adopting  this  program,  it  is 
interesting  to  see  that  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Is  not  going  along  and  the  faculty, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  has  rejected 
the  whole  idea. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  tlie  Sun- 
day. Jime  14.  1970,  edition  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  discusses  the  Harvard  de- 
cision and  I  ask  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Is  Harvard  Awakening? 


Harvard  University,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  make  dissent  fashionable,  may  now 
be  realizing  that  dissent  can  be  carried  too 
far.  On  Monday,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
the  faculty  rejected  a  proposal  to  suspend 
classes  for  two  weeks  next  fall  so  that  stu- 
dents land  no  doubt  faculty  members,  too] 
might  campaign  for  anti-war  candidates  be- 
fore the  election. 

The  faculty  approved  a  motion  declaring 
that  the  university's  function  Is  learning 
and  scholarship,  not  politics,  and  that  po- 
litical decisions  "must  be  individual,  not 
institutional."  It  said  that  when  a  faculty 
or  a  university  "accommodates  Its  work  or 
reshapes  lu  goals  to  pollUcal  purposes,  how- 
ever worthy.  Its  function  will  be  Jeopardized, 
Its  quality  eroded,  and  Its  existence  ulti- 
mately brought  Into  question." 

The  faculty  was  not  even  In  a  mood  for 
compromise.  It  rejected  a  resolution  pro- 
viding that  while  classes  should  be  held  as 
usual,  students  who  departed  for  the  cam- 
paign should  not  be  penalized  for  the  work 
they  missed. 

The  faculty  which  has  now  condemned  the 
intrusion  of  politics  Into  academic  affairs 
U  the  same  ftculty,  curiously  enough,  whlcb 
only  last  year  voted  for  ptirely  political  rea- 
sons to  deprive  R.OT.C  of  Its  academic 
standing. 

It  had  begun  to  look  as  If  Harvard,  the 
most  prestigious  university  In  the  country, 
were  becoming  a  sort  of  Berkeley  East  where 
the  venerable  motto  of  "Veritas"  (Truth] 
was  being  battered  about  by  transitory  and 
emotional  winds.  Harvard  has  given  a  cer- 
tain academic  respectability  to  student 
strikes  and  riots,  faculty  participation  and 
encouragement,  and  administrative  submis- 
sion. 

Steven  Kelman,  a  Harvard  senior  I  Just 
graduated],  described  in  his  book.  "Push 
Comes  to  Shove."  how  Harvard  has  been  po- 
larized by  a  handful  of  agitators.  Later,  vis- 
iting Northwestern  University  for  The  Trib- 
une, he  found  once  again  that  the  instiga- 
tors of  violence  were  a  small  group — and  that 
almost  every  one  of  them  came  from  the 
east  or  west  coasts.  Harvard  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  have  become 
models  of  disruption  to  be  emulated  by  dis- 
senters all  over  the  country. 

In  the  light  of  all  this.  It  Is  encouraging 
that  Harvard  seems  to  l>e  reversing  the  trend; 
that  whUe  Princeton  and  other  tinlversltlea 
are  bending  to  the  demand  for  time  off  for 
electioneering,  or  giving  academic  credit  to 
students  who  have  done  little  to  deserve  It, 
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Harvard  seems  to  l>e  moving  back  onto  the 
academic  reservation. 

Nor  Is  It  wholly  Irrelevant  to  note  that 
Vice  President  Agnew  has  chosen  as  his  chief 
speech  writer  J.  C.  Helms,  29  years  old,  who 
attended  Harvard  as  an  undergraduate  and 
has  Just  received  a  Harvard  graduate  degree 
In  philosophy.  Mr.  Helms  attracted  attention 
last  summer  when,  testifying  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee,  he  delivered  what  one  senator 
called  "a  ringing  Indictment  of  the  Harvard 
administration"  for  capitulating  to  violence. 

Pads  come  and  go  quickly,  fortunately,  and 
If  Harvard  shows  that  It  Is  no  longer  willing 
to  play  along  with  the  present  fad  of  mixing 
politics  and  education,  It  will  redeem  Its 
worthy  reputation  and  serve  as  a  good  ex- 
ample for  weaker  university  administrations 
elsewhere. 


TWENTY-SIX  YEARS  OF  OBSTACLES 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  note  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Star  recently  laud- 
ing the  exemplary  voting  record  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Charles  E.  Bennett.  I  want  to  bring  this 
article  to  the  particular  attention  of  my 
colleagues  for  I  am  certain  there  are  none 
among  us  who  have  not  admired  the  full 
extent  of  Congressman  Bennett's  able 
and  dedicated  efforts  on  behalf  of  his 
Florida  constituents  and  our  country.  He 
is  a  longtime,  serious,  and  devoted  public 
servant,  and  those  whom  he  represents 
in  the  Congress  are  indeed  fortunate. 

I  submit  the  article  for  reprinting  in 
the  Record: 

Bennett's   Vote    Record:    20    Years   of 

Obstacles 

(By  Dillon  Graham) 

Rep.  Charles  E.  Bennett  overcame  broken 
limbs,  grounded  planes,  snowstorms  and 
stalled  elevators  to  capture  the  longest  con- 
secutive voting  record  In  congressional  his- 
tory. 

The  Florida  Democrat  has  cast  2,467  con- 
secutive roll  call  votes  In  a  series  that  started 
June  5,  1961.  He  broke  former  Rep.  Paul 
Brown's  record  of  16  years,  seven  months  and 
27  days. 

What  was  Bennett's  closest  squeak? 

He  thinks  It  was  the  time  be  started  driv- 
ing from  his  Falls  Church,  Va.,  home  In  a 
snowstorm  at  7  a.m.  and  skidded  into  a 
ditch.  He  walked  to  a  bus  stop  but  the  bus 
took  three  hours  for  a  normal  45  minute 
run. 

he  WAUCEO  all  the  WAT 

'That  left  me  more  than  a  dozen  blocks 
from  the  Capitol  with  no  buses  or  cabs  In 
sight.  I  walked  all  the  way,  falling  twice. 

"I  walked  up  those  long  snow-covered  steps 
on  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  and  Into 
the  House  where  a  roll  call  was  In  process  and 
almost  ended.  A  few  minutes  more  and  I 
would  have  been  too  late,"  be  said. 

His  record  Is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  he  has  to  wear  a  long  brace  on  his 
right  leg  and  walk  with  a  cane.  He  contracted 
polio  while  a  guerrilla  fighter  In  the  Philip- 
pines during  World  War  n. 

He  has  kept  bis  record  going  despite  break- 
ing one  leg  four  times  and  both  arms.  In 
1968,  when  be  had  a  broken  leg,  be  went  to 
the  House  In  a  wheelchair  to  vote. 

Once  he  was  In  an  elevator  in  the  Ct^piUtX 
with  other  congressmen  when  It  stalled  dur- 
ing a  roll  call.  They  opened  the  top  of  the 
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cage  and  pushed  him  through  It  so  he  could 
reach  the  chamber. 

When  his  daughter,  Luclnda,  was  born 
seven  years  ago,  Bennett  took  his  wife  to  the 
hospital  in  early  morning  and  waited  with  her 
until   mid-afternoon. 

"The  doctor  told  me  It  would  be  late  that 
night  before  the  baby  would  be  born  so  I  de- 
cided to  drive  to  the  Capitol  and  see  what 
was  doing.  I  walked  In  In  the  midst  of  an  un- 
expected roll  call.  Even  If  they  had  alerted 
me  at  the  hospital  when  a  vote  was  called  I 
would  have  been  too  far  away  to  have  arrived 
In  time,"  he  said. 

SPENDING    WEEKEND    AT    HOME 

Bennett  recalls  the  Sunday  night  he  was 
spending  a  weekend  In  his  Jacksonville  home 
when  he  learned  that  flights  to  Washington 
had  been  cancelled  because  of  snow. 

"The  train  for  Washington  had  already 
left.  But  I  knew  that  another  train  from 
South  Florida  passed  through  a  town  not  too 
far  from  Jacksonville.  So  I  raced  to  that 
conununlty.  flagged  the  train  and  bought  my 
ticket  on  board,"  he  said. 

Once  he  broke  a  leg  and  his  doctor  would 
not  allow  him  to  leave  the  hospital  when  a 
vote  was  expected  because  the  cast  had  not 
hardened. 

"I  telephoned  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
told  him  how  anxious  I  was  to  keep  my  voting 
record  Intact  and  asked  him  to  delay  the  vote 
until  the  next  day.  This  required  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House  but  the  floor  manager 
asked  for  and  received  It. 

"I  was  on  hand  to  vote  the  next  day,"  he 
said. 
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DAY  OF  MOURNING  IN  BALTICS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

of  new  jerset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS,  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  a  day  of  mourning  in  the  Baltic 
States  of  Europe  for  it  brought  to  mind 
that  night  in  1941  when  60,000  men, 
women,  and  children  were  arrested, 
dragged  from  their  homes,  herded  into 
cattle  cars  and  shipped  like  freight  to 
the  most  forbidding  regions  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  was  the  first  mass  de- 
portation, followed  by  others  in  1945  and 
1949.  in  which  over  half  a  million  Baltic 
people  eventually  perished. 

These  wonderful  people  had  lived  in 
peace  for  22  years  under  the  peace  treaty 
of  1920  and  the  League  of  Nations.  They 
had  built  their  hospitals  and  schools, 
and  their  individual  economies  on  a 
basis  of  peace  and  freedom.  The  Soviet 
Union,  however,  did  not  honor  this 
peace,  and  these  tiny  nations  were  over- 
nm.  For  almost  30  years  now  the  Hus- 
sions have  been  trying  to  wipe  out  any 
trace  of  the  Baltic  States,  but  they  can 
never  erase  the  memories  of  freedom 
that  still  dweU  in  the  hearts  of  the  Bal- 
tic people  everywhere.  Many  Latvians, 
Estonians,  and  Lithuanians  who  fled 
their  homelands  during  the  last  30  years 
have  settled  in  my  congressional  district. 
It  is  through  them  that  I  have  come  to 
know  how  precious  is  the  freedom  we  as 
a  Nation  take  so  for  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
look  upon  June  14  not  as  a  day  of 
mourning,  but  as  a  day  of  dedication  to 
freedom,  a  day  on  which  we  all  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  peace 
everywhere. 


THE  ART  OF  RED  BARN 
CAMPAIGNING 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

of    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  IS.  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
years  now,  those  of  us  from  the  south- 
ern tier  of  New  York  State  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  caustic  wit  and 
wisdom  of  the  "Bard  of  Binghamton," 
Tom  Cawley.  Mr.  Cawley's  column  regu- 
larly appears  in  the  Binghamton  Evening 
Press;  and  his  field  of  vision  has  extended 
to  a  wide  variety  of  matters.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly the  principal  authority  on  lo- 
cal lore  and  history,  he  is  an  expert  on 
the  species  "man,"  and  his  observations 
on  the  gyrations  of  people  both  famous 
and  infamous  have  made  him  widely  read 
and  widely  appreciated. 

Last  week,  the  New  York  Times  printed 
a  column  by  Tow  Cawley  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Press.  The  column 
reveals  the  keen  eye  which  has  made  him 
a  great  reporter:  and  it  reveals  also  the 
sharp,  but  warm  humor  which  has  made 
him  such  an  outstanding  person.  I  in- 
sert the  full  column,  which  takes  a  hu- 
morous look  at  downstate  campaigners 
adjusting  to  the  upstate  constituency,  be- 
cause I  know  it  is  bound  to  be  enjoyed 
by  many  of  my  colleagues. 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  6,  1970] 
Topics:  The  Art  of  Red  Barn  Campaigning 
(By  Tom  Cawley) 

Binghamton,  N.Y. — In  the  1966  campaign 
for  Governor,  Prank  O'Connor  of  New  York 
City  stepped  out  of  an  airplane  at  Bingham- 
ton, ready  to  read  a  statement  carefully 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  It  was  a  lyrical 
tribute  to  Broome  County,  queen  of  dairy- 
land. 

A  local  political  reporter  glanced  through 
the  text  swiftly  and  muttered  to  a  city  boy 
from  the  New  York  Times  who  had  accom- 
panied O'Connor  on  his  upstate  grope,  "There 
haven't  been  any  cows  around  here  since 
Mrs.  OLeary  ruined  their  Image."  The  word 
got  back  to  the  Democratic  nominee.  His 
advisers  suppressed  the  statement  immedi- 
ately and  Mr.  O'Connor  ad  libbed  something 
or  other. 

His  confusion  was  no  less  than  that  of 
Averell  Harrlman,  who  is  at  home  In  New 
Delhi,  Paris  and  Sun  Valley,  but,  like  most 
politicians  from  the  big  city,  awash  In  dis- 
orientation upstate.  During  a  campaign,  on 
the  eve  of  Election  Day,  Mr.  Harrlman  made  a 
brief  appearance  at  the  door  of  his  airplane 
at  Binghamton  and  murmured  how  delighted 
he  was  to  find  himself  once  again  in  Elmlra. 

It  is  a  political  axiom  to  all  residents  of 
the  vast  upstate  spaces  that  all  candidates 
for  public  office  live  in  Manhattan,  the  Bronx, 
Brooklyn  or  Long  Island.  Every  four  years, 
with  their  regalia  clanking,  their  press  aides 
whispering  hoarsely,  "No,  not  Blnningtln. 
It's  Blng-ham-ton!,"  their  outriders  alert  for 
Indian  raiding  parties,  the  candidates  ven- 
ture north  of  Rlverdale  to  distribute  trinkets 
to  the  natives. 

HORSES    and    highways 

They  strive  wistfully  to  Identify  with  the 
picttire  their  speech  writers  paint.  They  are 
briefed  on  new-mown  hay.  The  children  In 
the  big  centralized  school  districts  of  the 
sprawling  suburbs  around  the  Industrial  cen- 
ters occasionally  do  get  to  see  new-mown 
hay  In  a  TV  educational  film  given  over  to 
the  quaint  old  practice  of  farming,  fef.turing 
posed  hayseeds. 
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The   New  York  politicians 
ously  to  relate  to  the  sticks  t 
it.  The  late  Senator  Robert  P 
delighted  In  saying,  "I'm  off  to 
to  the  confusion  of  his  adviser  i 
the  only  Johnson  City  was 
Dales  River)  took  upstate  to 

In  a  rush  of  affection,  he 
its  counties,  gleaming  with 
and  bursting  with  affluence 
of  Appalachia.  This  still  has 
directors   In    the   country   clubs 
County  fidgeting  as  they  hols , 
whisky    and    toast    the    ways 
campaigners. 


COMMEMORATING  CAFtl'lVlTY  OP 
BALTIC  STATUS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESfeNTAnVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Spei  ker,  today  is 
indeed  a  sad  day  in  the  hi^ory  of  free- 
dom and  independence. 

It  was  on  this  day  30  year^go  that  the 
peace-loving  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States 
were  forced  under  the  domination  of  So- 
viet rule.  We  commemorate  this  tragic 
anniversary  as  an  unfortunate  example 
of  man's  occasional  inhimianity  to  his 
fellow  man  in  the  hope  thit  the  people 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  will 
once  again  enjoy  the  freedom  they  once 
knew. 

The  BalUc  States  have  iought  peace 
throughout  their  history.  But  geography 
placed  them  in  a  vulnerable  position: 
That  of  small  states  resting  ip  the  shadow 
of  a  giant  nation,  Russia.       ! 

Russian  Communism  did  not  reach 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  through 
legal  or  democratic  processes  although 
the  Kremlin  likes  to  claim  t  lat  the  Baits 
voted  for  inclusion  into  the  Soviet  realm. 

This  incorporation  brought  with  it  a 
brutal  occupation,  costing  these  people 
nearly  one-quarter  of  their  population 
and  endangering  the  survival  of  Baltic 
culture  and  traditions. 

The  United  States  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize this  seizure  and  subjugation  of 
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Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Piuther,  the  memory  of 
this  tragedy  should  encourage  action  in- 
suring against  yet  another. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  we  must 
work  to  build  a  world  in  which  small  na- 
tions can  retain  their  individuality  and 
where  self-determination  can  mean  more 
than  mere  words. 

In  observing  this  anniversary,  we  ex- 
tend our  expression  of  concern  to  peo- 
ple of  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  and  Estonian 
descent  in  our  land  and  about  the  globe, 
assuring  them  we  have  not  forgotten. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  MUST  GIVE 
MORE  EFFORT  TO  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALXFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^HVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  warned  this  House  that  the  adminis- 
tration's "fire  bridgade"  technique  on 
the  economy  would  push  them  from 
crisis  to  crisis.  The  newest  crisis  is  "il- 
liquidity."  Corporations,  governments, 
and  individuals  are  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  have  and  hold  on  hand 
sufQcient  money  to  service  their  cash 
flow  requirements.  Pressure  predictably 
will  now  mount  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  increase  the  money  supply  above  4 
percent.  This  will  give  us  no  end  of  ago- 
nizing, for  industrial  output  for  May  fell 
by  0.8  percent,  the  largest  decline  in  10 
months  of  steadily  reduced  production. 
Since  production  is  the  indicator  for 
new  wealth  and  new  wealth  is  the  sup- 
porter of  new  money,  you  do  not  have  to 
be  a  graduate  economist  to  see  that  this 
situation  is  not  a  comfortable  one. 

I  predict,  however,  that  the  money 
supply  will  be  increased.  This  will  be 
accepted  domestically  but  will  increase 
the  already  perceived  rumblings  from  in- 
ternational quarters  about  the  sound- 
aess  of  the  dollar.  We  can  anticipate  a 
new  play  by  the  "gold  group"  to  replay 
the  whole  scenario  on  the  drive  for  gold 
reserves  and  an  accompanying  pressure 
on  the  dollar.  Fighting  the  gold  group  is 
like  battling  crabgrass — any  letup  or 
any  opportunities  are  quickly  exploited 
and  gains  are  Immediately  threatened. 
In  short,  then,  attention  to  the  internal 
crisis  of  illiquidity  will  rekindle  the  dual 
external  crises  of  gold  flow  and  attacks 
on  the  American  dollar. 

On  another  front,  the  truly  effective 
weapon  against  inflation  is  increasingly 
evident — imemployment.  The  latest  fig- 
ures show  another  marked  increase.  Five 
percent  will  soon  be  giving  way  to  a 
prediction  of  6  percent  as  the  deteriora- 
tion effects  in  the  economy  take  hold. 
Although  the  Wall  Street  Journal  had  an 
article  on  today's  front  page  explaining 
why  the  present  figures  were  not  all  that 
bad,  the  full  story  Is  more  complex  and 
less  favorable.  Many  persons  In  the  work 
force  are  becoming  underemployed.  That 
Is  to  say,  engineers,  draftsmen,  produc- 
tion specialists,  and  even  scientists  are 
taking  jobs  far  beneath  their  capablll- 
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ties  and  far  below  the  salary  level  they 
had  been  receiving.  The  purchasing 
power  in  several  areas  of  the  country, 
such  as  Michigan  and  southern  Cfilifor- 
nia,  will  be  lowered  more  significantly 
than  the  present  unemployment  figures 
would  indicate.  This  will  be  followed  by 
unemployment  in  other  segments  once 
the  effects  of  this  reduction  in  spendable 
income  in  these  specific  areas  begins  to 
reach  out.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  cover 
these  facts  with  the  national  figures, 
because  their  specific  serious  nature  will 
eventually  affect  the  national  picture. 

I  predict  that  the  administration  will 
immediately  pick  up  attention  to  and  ex- 
press concern  for  legislation  aimed  at  al- 
leviating the  pangs  of  unemployment. 
The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  is  a  like- 
ly candidate  for  this  crisis  attention.  It 
will  not,  nor  do  I  expect  other  like  meas- 
ures, to  bring  effective  solution  to  our 
basic  problems. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  real  answer 
is  in  developing  new  thrusts  for  the  use 
of  our  industrial  complex  and  its  tech- 
nological and  scientific  skills.  A  directed 
flow  of  both  manpower  resources  and 
capital  resources  to  a  dynamic  new  as- 
sault on  transportation;  an  innovative 
and  carefully  executed  plan  for  water 
reclamation  and  pollution  control;  a 
sensible  and  well-financed  effort  in  re- 
habilitation of  old  cities  and  location 
and  induced  building  of  new  cities;  and 
an  organized  program  for  long-range 
ocean  research  and  ocean  resource 
expansion. 

Without  a  new  set  of  goals  and  pro- 
grams sensibly  funded  to  attain  such 
goals,  we  will  not  be  creating  acceptable 
wealth  in  consort  with  the  new  values 
and  standards  which  really  give  people 
the  confidence  they  now  lack  in  both  our 
economy  and  in  our  money. 

The  administration  must  give  more 
effort  to  the  future  and  less  to  flrefight- 
ing.  They  need  to  stop  fiddling  and  start 
composing.  Our  people  need  the  new 
themes  to  march  by  and  they  are  getting 
the  rlcky-ticky  times  of  the  past  played 
more  for  diversion  than  for  direction. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAssACRtTsrrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15, 
1940 — 30  years  ago  today — Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  were  invaded  and 
occupied. 

The  Baits  are  proud  peoples  who  have 
lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  time  immemorial.  For  in- 
stance, this  year  marks  the  719th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithu- 
anian state  when  Mindaugas  the  Great 
unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities  into 
one  kingdom  in  1251. 

The  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Es- 
tonians have  suffered  for  centuries  from 
the  "accident  of  geography."  From  the 
west  they  were  Invaded  by  the  Teuttmlc 
Knights  and  from  the  east  by  the  Rus- 
sians. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  Soviet  occupa- 
tion, the  Baits  have  waged  an  intensive 
fight  for  freedom.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  refused  to  recognize  the  "incorpora- 
tion" of  Uthuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  We  maintain  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  former  free 
Governments  of  the  Baltic  States.  Since 
June  1940,  all  the  Presidents  of  this 
country  have  stated  our  nonrecognition 
policy. 

In  1966,  the  Congress  adopted  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416  which  calls 
for  freedom  for  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.  I  would  like  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  a  copy  of  that  resolution.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  will  read  it  closely  on  tliis  30th 
anniversary  of  occupation: 
H.  CoN.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
continues  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas  all  people*  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Uthuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consis- 
tent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  SeTUite  concurHng) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appro- 
priate international  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rlghU  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Uthuania,  and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 
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DDT:  A  DECISION  FROM  THE  MADI- 
SON HEARING 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  aUve  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1,500  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 

CXVI ia49— Part  16 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 


or    WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  December 
1968,  extensive  hearings  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin Department  of  Natural  Resources 
were  initiated  on  the  subject  of  DDT. 
Those  hearings,  held  in  Madison,  were  to 
determine  whether  DDT  should  be  classi- 
fied as  a  water  pollutant  and,  therefore, 
subject  to  regulation  under  the  State 
Water  Quality  Act. 

Those  hearings  went  on  for  many 
weeks  and  resulting  testimony  filled 
thousands  of  pages.  This  was  the  first  as- 
sault on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this 
chemical,  and  many  persons  have  anx- 
iously been  awaiting  the  results  of  that 
hearing  for  some  time. 

A  rilling  on  this  case  has  been  made, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  for 
those  who  have  been  pleading  the  case 
against  DDT  for  many  years. 

After  reviewing  the  thousands  of  pages 
of  hearing  testimony,  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer for  the  State  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  has  reported  the  follow- 
ing regarding  DDT: 

Its  ingestion  and  dosage  therefore  cannot 
be  controlled  .  .  .  and  minute  amounts  of  the 
chemical,  while  not  producing  observable 
clinical  effects,  do  have  biochemical,  pharma- 
cological and  neurophysiological  effects  of 
public  health  significance. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  ruled 
after  much  consideration  that  DDT  is 
harmful  to  humans  as  well  as  to  fish  and 
wildlife.  As  a  result,  the  examiner  has 
ruled  that  this  chemical  and  one  or  more 
of  its  related  chemicals  is  an  environ- 
mental pollutant  under  State  law. 

This  decision  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant to  date  regarding  pesticides  and  the 
environment.  Most  significant  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  decision  based  not  on  emotion, 
but  on  facts.  It  is  a  welcome  decision  and 
will  certainly  be  considered  when  States 
other  than  Wisconsin  establish  water 
quality  standards. 

.    A  newspaper  article  announcing  the 
decision  appears  below: 

DDT  RtTLXD  DAMCKaous  roB  Humans 

Madison,  Wis. — The  hearing  examiner  in 
Wisconsin's  famed  DDT  Inquiry  has  ruled 
that  DDT  is  harmful  to  humans  and  subject 
to  regiilation  under  the  state  water  quality 
act. 

Maurice  Van  Susteren  said  in  a  29  page 
ruling  mailed  out  last  week  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  set  tolerance  levels  for  DDT  be- 
cause it  had  the  characteristic  of  being  ac- 
cumulated and  stored  in  the  human  body 
and  the  food  chain  of  aquatic  life  and  some 
animals. 

He  added: 

"Its  ingestion  and  dosage  therefore  cannot 
be  controlled  .  .  .  and  minute  amounts  of 
the  chemical,  while  not  producing  observ- 
able clinical  effects,  do  have  biochemical, 
pharmacological  and  neurophysiological  ef- 
fects of  public  health  significance." 

HUBTS    nsH,    BXaOB 
In  addition,  he  said,  DDT  at  chronic  low 
levels  was  harmful  to    fish  by  reducing  their 
reelstance  to  straes  and  it  Interfered  with 
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the    reproductive    processes   of   fish   eating 
birds. 

Because  of  this  Van  Susteren  said,  DDT 
and  one  or  more  of  its  related  chemicals  was 
an  environmental  pollutant  under  the  law. 

The  hearing  was  held  on  a  petition  of  the 
Citizens  Natural  Resources  Association  and 
Wisconsin  Izaak  Walton  League  for  a  declar- 
atory ruling  on  whether  DDT  could  be 
banned  as  pollutant. 

The  hearing  began  Dec.  2.  1968.  and  lasted 
several  weeks.  Testimony  filled  2.811  pages 
of  transcript  and  the  exhibits  filled  another 
1,690  pagee 

sale,  use  now  banned 

The  Industry  Task  Force  for  DDT  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Association 
defended  the  chemical.  Victor  J.  Yannacone, 
Jr.,  Patchogue,  N.Y.,  acted  as  "prosecutor" 
for  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  that  op- 
posed DDT. 

Since  the  hearing,  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture banned  the  sale  or  use  of  DDT  In  Wis- 
consin. However,  the  petitioners  were  anx- 
ious to  get  Van  Susteren's  ruling  as  precedent 
for  use  In  other  states. 

EDF  and  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wis.) 
have  been  seclclng  a  national  ban. 

The  defenders  of  DDT  can  appeal  the  rul- 
ing to  Natural  Resources  Secretary  L.  P. 
Voight  and  then  to  Dane  County  Circuit 
Court  under  administrative  review. 

BENETITS    NOT    AN    ISSUX  \ 

Van  Susteren  quoted  liberally  from  the 
voluminous   testimony    in   his   ruling. 

He  noted  the  great  economic  benefits  from 
DDT  in  agriculture  and  pest  control  and 
added:  "Without  doubt.  DDT  has  provided 
enormous  economic  benefits,  but  economic 
benefits  are  not  an  issue  or  part  of  any 
Issue  in  this  case." 

He  said  in  his  opinion: 

"Clinically  observaUe  toxic  effects  of  DDT 
in  humans  are  obtained  only  with  extremely 
large  dosages  by  sudden  extreme  exposure. 
.  .  .  Clinically  observable  effects  are  evident 
injury,  illness,  loss  of  body  function  which 
directly  inconveniences  a  person  at  work  and 
at  play.  Toxicity,  as  the  word  is  ordinarily 
expressed,  is  related  to  dosage,  which  in  turn 
is  related  to  storage. 

FOUND      BTIBTWHBEE 

"DDT  is  ublqultou*.  It  is  found  In  the  at- 
mosphere, sou,  water  and  in  food  in  what 
might  be  considered  minute  amounts.  The 
chemical  property  of  being  soluble  in  lipid  or 
fat  tissue  results  in  storage  primarily  in  the 
body  fat  and  nervous  systema  in  all  orga- 
nisms in  aa  levels  of  food  chains.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  estabUsh  levels,  tolerances 
or  concentrations  at  which  DDT  is  toxic  or 
harmful  to  human,  animal  and  aquatic  life 


ISRAELIS  FEAR  WAR  OF  ATTRITION 
AS  SOLDIER  DEATHS  MOUNT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid 
mounting  Russian-ins.  ired  agitation 
and  violence,  Israel  has  been  trying  val- 
iantly to  maintain  Its  independence  and 
equilibrium  in  the  troubled  Middle  East. 
In  this  small  beleaguered  country,  each 
terrorist  bombing  and  death  is  a  very 
personal  thing.  The  casualty  may  well  be 
a  relative  or  the  child  next  door.  Ray 
McHugh  of  the  Copley  News  Service  has 
captured  a  part  of  the  spirit  of  Israel  in 
the  following  June  4  feature  story  from 
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the  San  Diego  Union  and  I  am  j  leased  to 
share  It  with  my  House  colleairues: 
Israelis  Fkak  War  of  Attritidn  as 

SOLDIXR    OXATHS    MotTNT 

(By  Ray  McHugh) 
Jebcsausm. — The  little  processtdn  of  sol- 
diers, led  by  a  rabbi,  walked  at  slow  cadenc« 
through    the    Jersualem    street     ind     btisy 
crowds  grew  silent. 

Men  bared  their  heads  and  twisted  their 
haw  awkwardly  In  their  finger  .  V  ^men 
bowed  their  heads.  A  few  90bbe<  and  the 
words  of  ancient  Hebrew  prayers  h  ing  In  the 
warm  afternoon  air. 

War  U  a  strangely  personal  tlU  ig  In  this 
little  country. 

Each  victim  of  Egyptian  artlllerj  along  the 
Suez  Canal  or  El  Fatah  mines  aloE  g  the  Jor- 
danian. Syrian  and  Lebanese  bcr-  -rs  is  lit- 
erally "the  boy  next  door." 

Evening  newscasts  lead  off  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  any  soldiers  kille< .  that  day. 

"To  delay  even  a  few  minutes  \  rould  pro- 
voke thousands  of  telephone  c&ll.  from  anx- 
ious mothers,  salv    a  radio  nev>6mui. 

This  family  concept  may  have  »n  impor- 
tant bearing  on  Israel's  policies  in  his  period 
of  diplomatic  impasse  and  rising  c  isualties. 

"We  are  not  prepared,  physical  y  or  emo- 
tionally, for  a  long  drawn-out  wsr  of  i-ttri- 
tion.  said  a  university  professor.  "We  lost  30 
to  35  men  killed  in  May.  We  car  not  afford 
such  losses.  We  will  have  to  take  some  kind 
of  action." 

Israel  has  less  than  3  million  p<  ople — only 
2.5  million  Jews — and  they  are  1  nltted  to- 
gether by  adversity.  Those  of  mid<  le  age  and 
older  remwoiber  the  horrors  of  Wc  rid  War  II 
in  Europe,  the  persecutions  and  ostracism 
of  hostile  Arab  lands  like  Temei ,  Morocco, 
Iraq,  or  the  struggle  in  Palestli  e,  first  to 
build  homes,  then  to  claim  ln<  ependence 
from  the  British  mandate  and  encircling 
Moslem  nations. 

Younger  adults  are  veterans  o '  the  1956 
and  1967  wars  and  the  years  of  prl'  'atlon  that 
have  turned  Israel,  despite  its  coi  fllcts.  into 
a  garden  spot  in  the  largely  arid  N  tddle  East. 

Some  are  prone  to  dismiss  the  d(  velopment 
of  Israel  as  a  product  of  the  flnaJiclal  back- 
ing by  American  and  Western  Eup  >pean  Jews 
Bitter  Arabs  will  charge  that  the  Israelis 
"stole"  the  rich  soil  of  Palestine  and  drove 
off  Arabs  whose  roots  here  were  5.000  years 
old.  Some  say  the  Israelis  inherits  td  and  Im- 
proved an  already  well-organlzsd  British 
administration . 

In  each  point  there  is  a  seed  of  truth,  but 
even  put  together  they  do  not  explain  or 
dtrr''"'»>'  the  accomplishments  o:'  Israel. 

Now  faced  with  direct  Soviet  pe  rtlclpatlon 
on  the  side  of  Egypt,  many  con  imenta tors 
say  Israel  is  living  In  Its  "darkest  hour." 
Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  ref)  ses  to  use 
such  dramatic  terms. 

"I  do  not  deal  In  comparisons  "  he  said. 
"Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  sltuatl  }n  Is  more 
dangerous  than  It  was  a  month  i  igo." 

The  average  Israeli  In  the  stree '.,  however, 
does  not  always  share  the  quiet  confidence 
of  the  urbane  minister. 

"It  Is  a  tragic  comedy,"  said  a  pomanlan- 
bom  taxi  driver  who  fled  Bucharest  and  the 
Russians  more  than  20  years  agt>  and  who 
now  has  a  21 -year -old  son  serving  on  the 
Suez  front. 

"It  Is  as  if  the  Russians  were  pusiilng  \u, 
determined  to  destroy  us." 

Oddly  enough,  the  three  prlmii  ministers 
who  have  led  Israel  since  it  declired  its  in- 
dependence In  1948  were  all  bom  in  Russia. 
David  Ben-Ourlon  and  the  late  levl  Eshkol 
fled  the  pogroms  of  the  czars  aqd  came  to 
Palestine  before  World  War  I.  Oolda  Melr 
was  taken  to  America  as  a  girl  of  6  and 
raised  in  Milwaukee  where  ^e  became  a 
schoolteacher  before  emigrating  tp  Palestine 
in  the  1920b. 
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She  still  tells  the  story  of  an  older  sister. 
marked  by  experiences  In  Russia,  who  ran 
screaming  from  a  Milwaukee  parade  when 
she  saw  mounted  policemen  who  she  thought 
were  "Cossacks." 

Eshkol.  in  an  Interview  before  his  death  in 
1969,  told  this  writer  about  spending  weeks 
locked  in  his  home  in  what  was  Lithuania 
as  the  czar's  police  searched  for  Jews. 

In  another  interview.  Ben-Ourion  spoke  al- 
most wistfully  of  the  3  million  Jews  still  liv- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  contri- 
bution they  could  make  to  his  little  country 

None  of  this  is  lost  on  the  Israelis. 

Doubt  and  disappointment  have  tempered 
the  excitement  that  followed  the  six-day 
war  of  1967.  The  peace  they  thought  they  had 
won  has  slowly  slipped  like  sand  through 
their  fingers.  But  hope  lives  almost  fiercely 
in  these  people. 

"Give  peace  a  chance  to  breathe,"  pleads 
Eban. 


June  15,  1970 


able  William  S.  Moorhead,  of  the  14th  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Gaydos,  of  the  20th  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Allegheny  County 
commend  these  Representatives  and  make 
known  our  total  support  of  such  legislation; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  Board 
strongly  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  Into  law  without  delay  a 
measure  which  will  provide  our  working 
people  the  safeguards  which  are  no  more 
than  their  just  dtie. 

Resolved  and  enacted  this  7th  day  of  May. 
1970. 

Leonard  Staisey, 
Thomas  J.  Foerster, 
WnxiAM  Hunt, 
Board  of  County  Commissioners. 
Attest: 

Thomas  B.  Carpenter, 

Chief  Clerk. 


RESOLUTION  SUPPORTING  SAFETY 
AND  HEALTH  STANDARDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

of    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  American 
workingman  has  been  attested  to  time 
and  time  again  by  this  Congress. 

Currently,  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  Is  considering  legisla- 
tion which  I.  and  a  number  of  others, 
have  Introduced,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1969. 

This  legislation  would  establish  safety 
and  health  standards  for  all  American 
workers  in  all  industries  and  work  areas. 

The  commissioners  of  Allegheny 
County,  where  my  city  of  Pittsburgh  is 
located,  have  issued  a  resolution  urging 
passage  of  this  bill. 

As  Commissioners  Staisey,  Foerster, 
and  Hunt  say  of  workingmen,  these 
safety  standards  represent  their  just 
due.  In  other  words,  we  owe  this  legis- 
lation to  the  working  American. 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  this  resolu- 
tion Into  the  RicoRD  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  establishment  of 
national  safety  and  health  standards: 
Resolution  of  Allegheny  County  Board 
of  Commissioners 

Whereas,  this  nation  owes  its  undisputed 
position  as  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
civilization  the  world  has  ever  seen  to  the 
limitless  skills  and  driving  energies  of  Its 
work  force;  and 

Whereas,  the  daily  toll  of  this  work  force 
of  men  and  women  has  generated  the  great 
bounty  of  peace  and  prosperity  as  well  as  the 
mUitary  might  needed  to  defend  our  free- 
doms: and 

Whereas,  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions for  this  work  force  is  a  fundamental 
necessity  If  our  national  growth  Is  to  con- 
tinue and  our  resources  are  to  be  utilized 
fully;  and 

Whereas,  legislation  on  a  national  scale  is 
the  logical  means  to  ensure  such  safe  and 
healthful  conditions  In  order  to  prevent  a 
hodgepodge  of  state  and  local  laws  which 
could  bring  chaos  without  federal  law  to 
provide  meaningful  standards;  and 

Whereas,  legislation  to  ensure  the  reqtiired 
federal  standards  for  health  and  safety  for 
our  workers  has  been  Introduced  Into  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Honor- 


BALTIC  PEOPLES  LOST  THEIR 
FREEDOM  30  YEARS  AGO 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
loss  of  independence  by  the  Baltic  States 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and 
their  absorption  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Estonia  and  Latvia  were  independent 
nations  until  the  13th  century  and  Lith- 
uania remained  independent  until  1386, 
when  it  established  a  union  with  Poland 
that  lasted  imtil  the  Russian  partition 
of  Poland  In  1795.  During  World  War  I, 
patriots  in  the  three  nations  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakening  of  the  czarist 
regime  in  Russia  and  declared  themselves 
independent  nations. 

Attempts  by  the  Russian  Red  army  to 
destroy  the  new  states  proved  futile  and 
the  countries  entered  into  peace  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  guaranteeing  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  "voluntarily  and 
forever."  The  Baltic  States  were  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations 
in  1921. 

During  World  War  n,  however,  the 
Soviets  charged  these  three  countries 
with  forming  a  military  alliance  against 
Russia  and  demanded  the  establishment 
of  friendly  governments.  This  ultimatum 
was  followed  by  invasion  of  Lithuania 
30  years  ago  today — June  15,  1940 — and 
Estonia  and  Latvia  2  days  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  never 
has  recognized  the  incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  area  into  the  Soviet  Union.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416,  passed  on 
June  21,  1965,  in  this  body  and  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1966,  by  the  Senate,  urged  the 
President  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  the  United  Nations 
Charter  by  occupying  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania. 

On  this  30th  anniversary  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Baltic  nations,  let  us  re- 
member that  people  of  Estonian,  Lat- 
vian, and  Lithuanian  ancestry  through- 
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out  the  world  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  can  return  to  their  home- 
lands in  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  proud  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Honorary  Committee 
of  Americans  for  Congressional  Action 
to  Free  the  Baltic  States.  I  call  to  my 
collefigues'  attention  the  following  ma- 
terial prepared  by  this  organization  and 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416: 

Red  Terror   in   Ltthtjania,   Latvia,   and 
Estonia 

The  Kremlin  Is  fond  of  saying  that  Rus- 
sian imperialism  died  with  the  czar.  But  the 
fate  of  the  Baltic  nations — Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia — shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  fiction. 
The  Communist  regime  did  not  oome  to 
power  in  the  Baltic  States  by  legal  or  demo- 
cratic process.  The  Soviet  Union  took  over 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  by  force  of 
arms.  The  Soviets  invaded  and  occupied  the 
Baltic  States  In  June  of  1940,  and  the  Baltic 
peoples  have  been  suffering  In  Russian-Com- 
munist slavery  for  30  years. 

The  Baits  are  proud  peoples  who  have  lived 
peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  from 
time  Immemorial.  For  Instance,  this  year 
marks  the  719th  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  state  when  Mindau- 
gas  the  Great  unified  aU  Lithuanian  prin- 
cipalities Into  ons  kingdom  In  1251, 

The  Lithuanians,  Latvians  and  Estonians 
have  suffered  for  centuries  from  the  "acci- 
dent of  geography."  Prom  the  West  they  were 
Invaded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from  the 
East  by  the  Russians.  It  took  remarkable 
spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  to  survive  the 
pressures  from  both  sides.  The  Baits,  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  are  ethnically  re- 
lated neither  to  the  Germans  nor  the  Rus- 
sians. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed  Po- 
land in  September  of  1939,  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  Into  the  Baltic  republics  and 
annexed  them  In  June  of  1940.  In  one  of  his- 
tory's greatest  frauds,  "elections"  were  held 
under  Red  army  guns.  The  Kremlin  then 
claimed  that  Uthuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia 
voted  for  inclusion  In  the  Soviet  empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  occupa- 
tions of  all  time.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Baits  were  dragged  off  to  trains  and  Jammed 
Into  cars  without  food  or  water.  Many  died 
from  suffocation.  The  pitiful  survivors  were 
dtimped  out  In  the  Arctic  or  Siberia.  The 
Baltic  peoples  have  never  experienced  such 
an  extermination  and  annihilation  of  their 
people  m  their  long  history  through  cen- 
turies as  during  the  last  three  decades.  Since 
June  15.  1940,  these  three  nations  have  lost 
more  than  one  fourth  of  their  entire  popu- 
lation. The  genocldal  operations  and  prac- 
tices being  carried  out  by  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue with  no  end  In  sight. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet  Russian 
occupation,  however,  the  Baits  have  waged 
an  Intensive  fight  for  freedom.  During  the 
period  between  1940  and  1952  alone,  some 
30,000  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  lost  their 
lives  In  an  organized  resistance  movement 
against  the  invaders.  The  cessation  of  armed 
guerrilla  warfare  in  1952  did  not  spell  the 
end  of  the  Baltic  resistance  against  Soviet 
domination.  On  the  contrary,  resistance  by 
passive  means  gained  a  new  impetus. 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure 
and  forced  "Incorporation"  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Extonla  by  the  Communists  Into 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Our 
Oovemment  maintains  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  former  free  Governments  of  the 
Baltic  States.  Since  June  of  1940,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia,  all  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  (Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, I>wlght  D.  Elsenhower,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon)  haw  stated,  restated  and  confirmed 
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our  country's  nonrecognltlon  policy  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Krem- 
lin dictators.  However,  our  country  has  done 
very  Uttle,  if  anything,  to  help  the  suffering 
Baltic  peoples  to  get  rid  of  the  Commimlst 
regimes  in  their  covmtrles. 

The  case  of  the  Baltic  States  is  not  a  ques- 
tion about  the  rights  of  self-rule  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia  and  Estonia,  since  this  Is  estab- 
lished beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  but  the 
question  Is  how  to  stop  the  Soviet  crime  and 
restore  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
these  countries.  The  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  Investigate  the 
Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
U.8.S.R.,  created  by  the  83rd  Congress,  after 
having  held  60  public  hearings  during  which 
the  testimony  of  335  persons  was  taken,  made 
a  number  of  recommendations  to  our  Gov- 
ernment pertaining  to  the  whole  question  of 
liberation  of  the  Baltic  States.  According  to 
the  findings  of  this  House  committee,  "no 
nation.  Including  the  Russian  Federated  So- 
viet Republic,  has  ever  voluntarily  adopted 
communism."  All  of  them  were  enslaved  by 
the  use  of  infiltration,  subversion,  and  force. 
The  American  foreign  policy  toward  the  Com- 
munist enslaved  nations,  the  aforesaid  House 
committee  stated,  must  be  guided  by  "the 
moral  and  political  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  Independence."  The  pres- 
ent generation  of  Americans,  this  commit- 
tee suggested,  should  recognize  that  the 
bonds  which  many  Americans  have  with  en- 
slaved lands  of  their  imcestry  are  a  great  as- 
set to  the  struggle  against  communism  and 
that,  furthermore,  the  Communist  danger 
should  be  abolished  during  the  present  gen- 
eration. The  only  hope  of  avoiding  a  new 
world  war,  according  to  this  committee,  is  a 
"bold,  positive  political  offensive  by  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  free  world. '  The 
committee  included  a  declaration  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  which  states  that  the  eventual 
liberation  and  self-determination  of  nations 
are  "firm  and  unchanging  parts  of  our  pol- 
icy." 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers  have 
granted  freedom  and  independence  to  many 
nations  in  Africa,  Asia  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  we  must  insist  that  the  Commu- 
nist colonial  empire  likewise  extends  free- 
dom and  Independence  to  the  peoples  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  whose  lands 
have  been  unjustly  occupied  and  whose 
rightful  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
.  world  Is  being  denied.  Today  and  not  tomor- 
row is  the  time  to  brand  the  Kremlin  dicta- 
tors as  the  largest  colonial  empire  in  the 
world.  By  timidity,  we  Invite  further  Com- 
munist aggression. 

Recently  thff  U.S.  Congress  has  made  a 
right  direction  by  adopting  H.  Con.  Res.  416 
that  calls  for  freedom  for  Uthuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia.  All  freedom-loving  Americans 
should  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  implement  this  legislation  by  bring- 
ing the  Issue  of  the  liberation  of  the  Baltic 
States  to  the  United  Nations.  We  should  have 
a  single  standard  for  freedom.  Its  denial  In 
the  whole  or  In  part,  any  place  In  the  world. 
Including  the  Soviet  Union  is  surely  intoler- 
able. 

"  H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  poUtloal  status  sad 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 
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Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportatlMis 
and  resettlement  of  [>eoples,  continues  In  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
lndef>endence;  and 

WThereas  there  exist  many  hlsrtorical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  oi  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  fOTTims  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  BalUc  peoples. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  SPEECH  BY  CHAP- 
LAIN MAJ.  LAWRENCE  B.  GRAHAM 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF    VIRCIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Memorial 
Day  is  always  a  time  of  reflection  and 
soul  searching  which  causes  each  of  us 
not  only  to  reaflBrm  our  opposition  to 
conflict  among  nations  but  also  to  pay 
homage  to  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  defense  of  freedom. 

Many  fine  addresses  were  made  on 
Saturday.  May  30,  and  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  one  at  City  Point  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  Hopewell,  Va.,  at 
which  Chaplain  MaJ.  Lawrence  B.  Gra- 
ham, of  Port  Lee,  was  the  speaker.  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  have  heard  a  more 
challenging  address  than  the  one  made 
by  Chaplain  Graham  on  that  occasion.  I 
was  so  much  impressed  with  it  that  I 
have  asked  him  for  permission  to  insert 
it  In  the  Congrkssional  Record  so  that 
it  can  be  read  by  not  only  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  but  by  the  public  at 
large. 

I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  this  ^?eech 
in  the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the 
reading  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  speech  follows: 
Memorial  Dat   Speech   by   Chaplain 
Maj.  Lawrence  B.  Graham 

Each  year  at  this  time  we,  Individually  and 
collectively,  honor  those  men  of  combat 
who  in  the  common  defense  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice — a  sacrifice  which  cannot 
be  bought  by  all  the  resources  known  to 
man — a  sacrifice  that  transcends  the  great- 
ness of  all  that  U  great — a  sacrifice  so  unique 
that  scientists  over  the  centuries  are  still 
trying  to  understand  It:  The  sacrifice  of  life 
itself. 

To  most  of  us,  this  commemoration  is 
traditionally  depicted  by  scenes  of  the  quiet 
cemetery  up  on  the  hill  outside  of  town.  It 
is  hopefully  a  bright  sunny  day  with  a  gentle 
breeze  tufting  the  grass  blades  and  bending 
the  shade  trees  ever  so  slightly.  The  off-white 
tombstones  stand  in  proportioned  lines,  look- 
ing somewhat  like  military  forces  m  battle 
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Array.  Here  and  there  gravesltes  ire  watched 
over  by  small  American  flags.  There  are 
speeches  and  remembrance  cereiaonles  con- 
ducted in  big  and  little  places  (n  this  day. 
There  is  the  music  and  the  Ic  nely  soimd 
or  ■taps."  Then  everyone  goes  hen  le. 

This  traditional  scene,  howeve  r,  Is  far  re- 
moved from  the  way  mbst  of  the!  e  men  died. 
For  these  men.  and  for  those  who  were  fortu- 
tunate  to  live  through  It.  war  weis  a  special 
province  In  which  the  Gods  of  ch  ince  rose  to 
full  stature.  They  came  to  know  that  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  were  insepirable  from 
combat.  That  every  action  produced  an  en- 
emy counteraction.  That  every  action  pro- 
duced thousands  of  Interlocking  actions 
which  created  millions  of  small  ir  frictions, 
accidents  and  chances.  They  knsw  the  un- 
known as  the  first-born  son  of  :ombat  and 
uncertainty  as  its  other  self. 

Yet  they  were  not  lacking  In  the  resolve 
and  determination  necessary  t<  withstand 
these  pressures.  On  the  contrary,  they  mani- 
fested an  aura  of  confidence  wt  Ich  Is  hard 
to  put  into  words.  It  was  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  fight,  and  fight  well.  I;  was  confi- 
dence in  the  Importance  of  thsmselves  as 
individuals — as  men.  It  was  confidence  In 
themselves  as  a  group — a  mutual  dependence 
and  respect  of  buddies  In  an  oi  tfit.  And  It 
was  the  firm  belief  that  their  country  stood 
behind  them  and  backed  them  up  in  what 
they  had  to  do. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  they  d  d  not  expe- 
rience fear,  for  they  most  certain  y  did.  They 
knew  it  intimately.  They  knew  the  violent 
pounding  of  the  heart;  the  sinking,  sicken- 
ing feeling  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  the 
cold  sweat;  the  shaking  of  the  hands  and 
trembling  of  the  body — much  ks  does  the 
athlete  before  the  starting  gu  i.  And  yet, 
with  the  bitter  dryness  of  feir  In  their 
mouth,  they  went  forward  againjt  enemy  fire 
— sometimes  not  Just  once  but  nany  times. 
Their  world  shrank  to  the  Imnedlacies  of 
staying  alive  and  destroying  the  enemy. 

These  men  did  not  voice  tendei  expressions 
of  idealism,  for  on  the  field  of  b8  ttle,  actions 
spoke  louder  than  words. 

Then  why,  we  may  ask,  did  tliese  men.  as 
Individuals,  give  so  much  of  thei  nselves? 

Were  they  truly  aware  of  whit  they  were 
doing?  Could  they  conceive  of  tae  enormity 
of  the  sacrifice  their  nation  calle<  [  upon  them 
to  make?  The  boy  fresh  from  the  farm  or  the 
factory — did  he  know  what  his  country  was 
asking?  The  youth  from  the  ghiitto  street — 
was  he  switched  off  when  he  entered  the 
darkness  of  the  pit?  The  young  father  who 
had  known  the  fullness  of  life  so  briefly — 
could  he  Imagine  that  an  Implacable  destiny 
might  forbid  blm  to  see  his  family  forever? 

Those  cynics  who  deride  patriotism  and 
faith  tell  us  no.  They  seek  to  convince  us 
that  these  men  went  blindly  and  fought 
blindly  while  they  cursed  the  im]  (ersonal  fate 
which  led  them  Inexorably  throu  [h  the  dark- 
ness of  combat. 

X  have  never  believed  this;  I  never  shall. 
No  American  worthy  of  the  nam  •  can  accept 
this  cynical  counsel  of  despair.  Vi  e  know  that 
when  men  have  been  long  in  bat  tie  and  have 
thought  deeply  about  their  situation,  there 
comes  at  last  the  awareness  of  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility— that  one  man  must  go  ahead  so 
that  a  nation  may  live. 

Today  it  Is  sometimes  unf at  hlonable  to 
speak  of  patriotism  and  Ideallsri,  to  fly  the 
flag,  to  proclaim  In  depth  wliat  America 
stands  for  and  what  our  freedoms  cost  us. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  In-the  j  meaning  of 
all  these,  and  It  was  this  deep  belief  that 
motivated  those  we  honor  today. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  ^1  our  men 
could  precisely  articulate  what  they  felt. 
But  make  no  mistake!  They  al^  knew  what 
they  were  fighting  tor  and  whyj  They  knew 
their  own  Uvea  might  well  be  the  price  of 


victory.  Ttiey  sensed  this  with 


k  sensitivity 


which   surpassed   mere   underst  mdlng.   Our 
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national  ideals  inspired  them,  and  the  power 
of  the  national  spirit  moved  them  to  great 
deeds  of  valor. 

Thus  it  Is  fitting  on  this  day  that  we  re- 
call clearly  the  exclusive  brotherhood  of 
these  honored  heroes  and  what  they  died 
for. 

It  is  also  fitting  on  this  day  to  ask  why 
America  has  had  to  fight  wars.  A  great 
American,  General  of  the  Army  Omar  Brad- 
ley, had  one  answer.  Listen  to  his  words 
spoken  on  another  Memorial  Day,  in  1948,  at 
Longmeadow,  Massachusetts: 

"This  lad  we  burled  today  Is  partly  the  vic- 
tim of  your  folly.  He  Is  the  victim  of  your 
folly  and  the  folly  of  all  the  peace-loving 
peoples  who  turneid  their  backs  on  the  ills 
of  the  world.  For  at  the  very  time  those 
aggressors,  at  whose  hands  he  met  his  death, 
conspired  against  the  peace  of  the  world,  we 
blinded  ourselves  to  their  threats  and  by 
our  shameful  inaction  countenanced  their 
starting  attacK. 

"Secure  in  distant  and  peaceful  towns  like 
these,  clinging  to  comforts,  refusing  risks, 
seeking  safety  in  refuge  and  refuge  in  words, 
we  recanted  power  and  conscience  to  side 
with  those  who  sought  peace  at  any  price. 
Too  late  we  discovered  the  price  was  too 
high;  and  to  keep  our  freedom  we  paid  In 
the  bodies  of  our  young  sons. 

"If  the  United  States  ever  again  stoops  to 
expedients  to  avoid  the  difficult  decisions 
that  come  with  leadership,  the  heavy  bur- 
dens that  come  with  defense,  we  shall  once 
more  run  the  dangers  of  all  half-way  meas- 
ures and  waste  our  strength  and  conscience 
as  a  weather  vane  rather  than  a  force. 

"If  we  cringe  from  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing issues  boldly  with  principle,  resolution, 
and  strength,  then  we  shall  simply  hurdle 
along  from  crisis  to  crisis,  Improvising  with 
expedients,  seeking  inoffensive  solutions, 
drugging  the  nation  with  an  illusion  of  se- 
curity which  under  those  conditions  cannot 
exist.  If  we  are  to  scamper  from  crisis  to 
crisis,  fixing  principles  and  policies  to  the 
change  of  each  day,  we  shall  place  ourselves 
supinely  and  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  any 
aggressor  who  might  play  on  our  public 
opinion  and  decimate  our  forces  at  will. 

"To  live  bravely  by  convictions  from  which 
the  free  peoples  of  this  world  can  take  heart, 
the  American  people  must  put  their  faith  In 
stable,  long  range  policies — political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military — programs  that  will  not 
be  heated  and  cooled  with  the  brightening 
and  waning  of  tension. 

"The  United  States  has  matured  to  world 
leadership;  it  Is  time  we  steered  by  the  stars, 
not  by  the  light  of  each  passing  ship. 

"On  this  Memorial  Day  ...  we  pay  hom- 
age ...  to  all  .  .  .  fallen  comrades  ...  to 
the  strong,  the  weak;  the  leaders,  the  led;  the 
brave,  the  fearful;  to  all  who  perished  where 
only  God  could  witness  their  charity  to  their 
fellow  man. 

"Proudly — but  reverently,  sadly — we  honor 
them.  We  pray  they  wlU  ever  rest  In  peace." 

These  perspective  observations  by  General 
Bradley  are  just  as  true  and  timely  today  as 
they  were  over  twenty  years  ago. 

True  an'.!  timely  also  Is  the  meaning  of  the 
words  In  the  West  Point  motto,  "duty,  honor, 
country,"  these  high  Ideals  are  as  Inspiring 
to  true  Americans  today  as  they  were  In  an 
earlier,  less  sophisticated  time  when  our 
forefathers  struggled  to  create  a  way  of  life 
new  to  the  world.  A  life  In  which  "freedom" 
was  paramount.  The  world  scoffed  at  this  Im- 
possible dream.  Tet  Imperfect  though  we 
may  be.  it  grows  toward  fulfillment.  On  the 
road,  we  have  found  many  times  that  the 
choices  were  few — fight  or  forget  It,  but  each 
success  brings  us  a  step  closer  to  a  full  re- 
alization of  what  began  nearly  200  years  ago. 

Today  our  genius  and  resources  have  put  a 
man  on  the  moon,  created  equipment  of  al- 
most unbelievable  sophistication  and  pro- 
vided well-being  beyond  most  of  the  world's 
belief.   Today   It   Is   well   to  remember  that 
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dedication  to  simple  challenges  of  "duty, 
honor,  country"  can  Inspire  men  to  deeds  be- 
yond their  normal  strength  and  courage.  This 
is  the  spirit  which  protects  the  dream,  and 
this  is  the  dream  for  which  men  will  face 
fire. 

So  as  we  prepare  to  leave  this  ground  where 
sleep  the  brave,  remember  that  the  price  of 
freedom  will  never  be  cheap.  Our  presence 
here  emphasizes  that  the  purchase  price  Is 
often  life  Itself. 

However,  if  we  raise  our  children  with  the 
high  Ideals,  dedication  and  determination  of 
those  patriots  who  have  gone  before  us,  we 
cannot  fail. 

If  we  firmly  demonstrate  to  all  who 
threaten  freedom  that  we  will  pay  the  price, 
we  Increase  the  probability  that  the  lives  of 
Americans  in  the  future  will  not  be  lost  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 

If  the  world's  aggressors  are  given  pause  by 
our  steadfast  refusal  to  compromise  on  free- 
dom, these  heroes  we  honor  today  may  sleep 
peacefully,  knowing  they  have  not  died  In 
vain. 


UNIONS  AGAINST  THE  WAR 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALH-ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  headlines  about  prewar 
demonstrations  by  hard-fisted,  hard-hat- 
ted union  members  may  lead  some  to 
believe  this  hawkish  disposition  is  char- 
acteristic of  union  members  everywhere. 
To  counteract  that  impression,  I  would 
like  to  enter  in  the  Record  two  recent 
articles,  one  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  one  from  the  New  York 
Times,  wliich  give  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  In  a  full-page  advertisement  in 
the  Chronicle,  several  hundred  northern 
California  union  leaders  renounced  the 
war  and  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  "We've  had  It!"  de- 
clared the  May  18  advertisement,  which 
contained  the  names  of  leaders  of  some 
unions  which  were  previously  among  the 
stanchest  supporters  of  the  war.  The 
advertisement  is  a  welcome  fissure  in  the 
facade  of  prowar  union  sentiment  and 
suggests  that  facade  may  be  more  frag- 
ile than  the  administration  would  like 
to  believe.  The  articles  follow: 

I  Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

May  19,  1970] 
Peace  Ad  bt  Bat  Union  Otficials 

A  cross-section  of  Bay  Area  union  lead- 
ers, including  some  of  the  most  conservative, 
spoke  out  strongly  yesterday  against  Amer- 
ican military  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 

"We  want  out  of  Cambodia — now !  We  want 
out  of  Vietnam — now!  We've  had  It!"  they 
declared  in  a  full-page  newspaper  advertise- 
ment signed  by  336  leaders. 

The  signers  ranged  In  political  outlook 
from  President  Harry  Bridges  of  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union,  which  long  has  opposed  the 
Vietnam  war,  to  such  men  as  Secretary  Dan 
Del  Carlo  of  the  local  building  trades  coun- 
cil of  the  APL-CIO,  which  has  been  one  of 
the  staunchest  supporters  nationally  of  the 
war. 

Other  signers  Included  leaders  from  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  News- 
paper Guild,  Auto  Workers,  Electrical  Work- 
ers, Social  Workers,  Carpenters,  Teamsters, 
Teachers,  Painters.  Watchmakers,  Commu- 
nication  Workers,   Iron   Workers,   Laborers, 
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Lithographers.  Office  Employees,  Bartenders, 
Hospital  Workers,  Boilermakers,  Laundry 
Workers.  Clothing  Workers,  City  Employees, 
Machinists,  Broadcasters,  Cemetery  Workers, 
Bottle  Blowers.  Oil  Workers,  Cooks,  RetaU 
Clerks,  Service  Employees,  Culinary  Workers, 
Barbers,  Butchers,  hodcarriers  and  pile- 
drivers. 

Among  the  most  prominent  AFL-CIO 
signers  were  Harry  Blgaranl,  secretary  of  the 
Painters  District  Council  here;  Thomas  Ro- 
tell,  head  of  the  Metal  Trades  Council  here; 
Secretary  Art  Carter  of  the  Contra  Costa 
County  Labor  Council;  Secretary  Richard 
Groulx  of  the  Alameda  County  Council  and 
Secretary  Charles  Weir  of  the  Marin  County 
Covmcll. 

Among  the  Teamsters  leaders  were  Joseph 
Diviny,  the  union's  first  vice  president  na- 
tionally and  head  of  its  Joint  councU  in  the 
Bay  Area,  and  Director  Elnar  Mohn  of  the 
union's  Western  Conference. 

The  signers  accused  President  Nixon  of 
violating  the  Constitution  by  expanding  the 
war  Into  Cambodia,  said  the  American  troops 
being  killed  there  "are  our  sons,"  and  charged 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Nixon's 
promise  to  withdraw  U.S.  men  from  Cam- 
bodia by  June  30. 

(By  Wallace  Turner) 

San  Francisco,  May  19. — The  shattering 
of  labor  union  support  in  this  area  for  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  Indochina  policies  was  sig- 
naled yesterday  in  full-page  advertisements 
In  both  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
The  Examiner. 

The  names  of  451  labor  union  officers  were 
signed  to  the  advertisement.  It  was  cap- 
tioned :  "We've  had  It !" 

The  text  said  that  "working  people  and 
their  families,  are  deeply  disturbed  at  your 
explanation  of  the  war  Into  Cambodia,"  add- 
ing that  Mr.  Nixon  had  "further  divided 
this  country"  by  his  move. 

Addressing  Itself  to  the  President,  the  ad 
said: 

"■you  have  created  a  credibility  gap  of  In- 
credible proportions.  The  economy  of  our 
country  is  steadily  being  eroded,  your  prom- 
ises to  staWllze  the  economy  and  control  In- 
flation have  become  meaningless. " 

A   start  IN   FOUCT 

While  the  sentiments  expressed  In  the 
advertisement  are  not  new,  the  signatures  to 
such  a  document  of  the  names  of  many 
leaders  of  conservative  unions  constitutes  a 
departure  from  national  labor  policy.  Behind 
President  George  Meany,  most  of  the  old- 
line  unions  In  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions have  consistently  supported  Mr,  Nix- 
on's war  policies. 

But  the  signatures  to  the  antiwar  adver- 
tisement Include  those  of  the  Ironworkers, 
carpenters,  boUermakers,  painters,  commu- 
nications workers,  lithographers  and  butch- 
ers unions. 

More  predictably,  there  are  also  signatures 
of  officers  of  the  more  liberal  unions,  such 
as  the  auto  workers,  longshoremen,  led  by 
Harry  Bridges;  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  and  the  farm  workers. 

Some  of  the  signatures  that  stand  out  are 
of  Elnar  O.  Mohn,  head  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference of  Teamsters;  Joseph  Dlvlny,  first 
vice  president  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters;  Richard  Groulx,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Alameda  Cotmty  Labor 
Council  In  Oakland;  and  Larry  Vail,  secre- 
tary of  the  State  RetaU  Clerks  Union. 
wak  I  cunc  SIGNS 

One  note  from  the  long  past  was  the  sig- 
nature of  Warren  K.  Billings,  listed  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  Watch- 
makers Local  Union  101. 

Mr.  BUllngs  was  convicted  with  Tom  Moo- 
ney  of  bombing  the  Preparedness  Day  pa- 
rade here  in  1917.  He  learned  watchmaking 
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during  the  long  years  he  spent  In  Polsom 
Prison. 

The  advertisement  was  prepared  by  liberal 
union  members  whose  previous  antiwar  at- 
titudes were  intensified  after  four  students 
were  killed  by  National  Guardsmen  at  Kent 
State  University  in  Ohio. 


C.  &  O.  HISTORICAL  PARK  AT  LAST? 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

•       or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial "C.  &  O.  Historical  Park  at  Last?" 
appearing  recently  in  the  Washington 
Post,  expresses  clearly  my  view  concern- 
ing the  development  of  the  C.  it  O.  Canal 
and  its  banks.  The  time  hsis  long  since 
passed  when  we  should  take  a  firm  posi- 
tion in  the  spending  of  park  moneys  so 
that  they  can,  to  the  highest  degree  pos- 
sible, serve  the  needs  of  urban  peoples. 

I  commend  the  editoritd  to  my  collea- 
gues, but  more  than  this,  I  urge  their  full 
support  and  that  of  the  administration 
to  expand  and  develop  the  C.  &  O.  Canal 
National  Historical  Park. 

C.  &  O.  Historical  Park  at  Last? 
Secretary  Hlckel's  endorsement  of  the  bill 
to  convert  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Into  a  national  historical  park  is  a  bow  to 
the  art  of  the  possible.  The  secretary  has  In- 
dicated on  various  occasions  that  he  has  a 
great  Interest  in  cleaning  up  the  Potomac 
River  and  dedication  of  Its  shores  to  scenic 
and  recreational  use.  No  doubt  the  tempta- 
tion was  strong  to  ask  Congtress  for  funds  to 
buy  all  the  land  that  will  be  needed  In  the 
future  for  a  major  park  along  the  Potomac. 
But  the  secretary  was  well  aware  of  the  op- 
position to  such  a  project  at  this  time  and 
of  the  apathy  in  Congress.  He  has  sensibly 
chosen  to  take  a  step  at  a  time,  and  the 
logical  first  step  Is  the  enactment  of  the 
C.  &  O.  Canal  bill. 

Washington  is  fortunate  in  having  this 
thread-like  park  which  stretches  from 
Georgetown  to  Cumberland.  It  is  an  open 
door  to  green  space,  to  woods  and  streams,  to 
the  habitat  of  birds  and  deer,  to  pleasant 
skies  and  a  seemingly  Interminable  winding 
trail — the  towpath.  In  an  era  when  we  are 
increasingly  concerned  about  our  natural  en- 
vironment. It  links  the  ghetto,  the  business 
district  and  the  suburbs  to  the  best  wilder- 
ness that  can  be  found  in  these  parts.  Most 
of  what  It  has  to  offer  is  reUef  from  hot 
streets  and  urban  congestion,  but  the  scenery 
at  Great  Palls  and  the  region  of  the  Paw  Paw 
Tunnel  bring  it  well  within  the  naUonal  park 
category. 

What  Is  now  proposed  is  that  this  National 
Monument  be  given  the  additional  space 
and  facilities  needed  to  make  it  useful  and 
enjoyable  on  a  large  scale.  The  185-mlle  rib- 
bon of  land.  Including  the  old  canal,  now 
constitutes  only  5,260  acres.  The  Mathlas- 
Gude-Beall  bill,  now  approved  by  the  ad- 
ministration, with  amendments,  would  ex- 
pand the  park  to  more  than  20,000  acres,  in- 
cluding 12,158  acres  now  in  private  owner- 
ship. The  additional  space  is  urgently  re- 
quired for  picnicking,  camping,  parking,  hik- 
ing and  protection  of  scenic  and  recreational 
values.  If  this  park  can  be  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  usefulness  for  an  estimated  outlay  of 
$19,472,605  for  land  acqulsiUon  and  $47  mil- 
lion for  development,  it  will  be  a  bargain  of 
great  significance  to  the  community. 

Enactment  of  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  park  bill 
at  this  session  of  Congress  would  be  In  line 
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with  the  current  emphasis  on  the  expansion 
of  recreational  areas  near  the  big  cities.  In 
the  piast  Megalopolis  has  been  denied  its 
share  of  federal  funds  for  open  space  and  re- 
Juvenatlve  environment.  The  C.  &  O.  Canal 
may  well  become  an  Important  demonstra- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  with  scenic  re- 
sources close  to  central  population  areas.  We 
hope  that  Congress  will  not  miss  the  op- 
portunity. 


ADMIRE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  most  unique  inter- 
national scientific,  educational  and  fun 
event.  It  is  ADMIRE,  an  international 
paper  airplane  contest.  ADMIRE  is  an 
acronym  for:  Airplane  derby  means  in- 
terest, research,  enjoyment.  The  com- 
petition calls  for  people  of  all  ages 
throughout  the  free  world  to  make  and 
enter  paper  airplanes  for  the  interna- 
tional fly-off s  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ADMIRE  is  sponsored  by  the  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  Dispatch  and  the  Center  of 
Science  and  Industry  of  the  Franklin 
County,  Ohio,  Historical  Society,  with 
the  full  cooperation  of  Lockboume  Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio,  Navy  recruiting,  edu- 
cational, and  scientific  groups. 

The  contest  is  a  distinct  step  in  man's 
giant  leap  into  the  realm  of  higher  sci- 
ence and  in  the  study  of  aeronautics. 
ADMIRE  is  wholesome  recreation  and 
will  bring  families  together  in  a  spirit  of 
fun  smd  unity. 

Focusing  attention  on  flight  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  because  the  aero- 
dynamics of  paper  airplanes  are  much 
the  same  as  aerodynamics  for  Jet- 
powered  crafts. 

Interest  in  the  contest  has  been 
spurred  by  a  galaxy  of  outstanding  prizes 
including  an  8-day  Florida  vacation  for 
a  family  of  five  to  be  won  by  a  youth 
younger  than  18.  Other  prizes  include 
optics,  scientific  instruments,  electronics, 
athletic  equipment,  and  home  acces- 
sories. 

There  are  no  fees  or  gimmicks 
involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  response  stretches 
from  Ethiopia  to  Japan  and  many  areas 
in  between.  Significantly,  a  friendly  ap- 
proach was  made  by  many  Governors. 
Gov.  Claude  Kirk,  of  Florida,  entered  an 
alligator  with  wings,  complete  with  the 
seal  of  Florida  and  a  map  of  the  State. 
Gov.  Marvin  Mandel,  of  Maryland,  is- 
sued a  public  statement  to  all  Mary- 
landers  to  enter  airplanes  for  screening 
by  his  office.  The  best  will  be  entered  as 
Maryland's  official  entry.  Outstanding 
crafts  were  entered  by  Gov.  Lester  Mad- 
dox,  of  Georgia,  and  Gov.  Winthrop 
Rockefeller,  of  Arkansas.  Gov.  Linwood 
Holton,  of  'Virginia,  consulted  the  Com- 
monwealths  aviation  division,  as 
ADMIRE  rules  permit,  to  design  an  air- 
plane calculated  to  sweep  top  honors. 
Several  other  Governors  have  indicated 
that  their  State  airplanes  will  be  in  the 
contest  shortly. 
The  Vatican  Secretary  of  State  advised 
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that  Pope  Paul  prays  for  AD  ^ilRE's  suc- 
cess and  heavenly  favors. 

The  Honorable  Walter  J.  Hickel,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  used  t  le  ADMIRE 
contest  as  a  means  of  conve  ring  an  eco- 
logical message  to  the  people  of  tlie  Unit- 
ed States.  His  entry  is  mad'  entirely  of 
"reconstituted"  gsu-bage:  his  letter  was 
on  reconstituted  paper;  the  i  hipping  box 
is  to  be  recycled,  as  Is  the  pi  ine  which  is 
named  "The  Environmenta  list."'  News- 
papers all  over  the  United  States  re- 
ported Secretary  Hickel's  m  i.ssage  about 
improving  the  ecology — another  indica- 
tion of  how  something  as  ir  conspicuous 
as  a  paper  airplane  can  be  used  to  em- 
phasize a  vital  theme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  df  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  am  delighted  Rith  the  in- 
terest and  participation  of  men  and 
women  in  uniform.  The  *Javy  Nurse 
Corps  entered  an  airplane  s  laped  like  a 
hypodermic  needle  and  used  the  entry  as 
an  incentive  in  Navy  nursi  recruiting. 

The  U.S5.  Columbus,  a  gi  lided  missile 
cniiser  at  sea,  entered  a  slcillfully  de- 
signed airfoil  airplane.  Wt  en  the  all- 
paper  airplane  arrived  In  Columbus, 
Ohio,  the  city  for  which  U.S.  3.  Columbus 
was  named,  the  air  boss  of  i  JDMIRE  lo- 
cated Mrs.  Edward  Meyers  who  christ- 
ened and  launched  UJS.S.  Co  umbus  back 
in  April  1944.  Mrs.  Mej'ers  vc  lunteered  to 
fly  the  UjS.S.  Columbus  entr  r  in  the  AD- 
MIRE contest  for  the  men  o  her  ship.  A 
story  in  the  Columbus  Dispa  xh  reported 
that  Mrs.  Meyers  had  been  selected  as 
"Mother  of  the  Year"  in  1944  and  chosen 
to  sponsor  U.S.S.  Columbus  because  she 
had  lost  two  sons  in  the  ^^  orld  War  n 
Army  service.  Again,  a  patrldtic  message, 
badly  needed  in  these  times,  jvolved  from 
something  as  remote  as  a  p£  per  airplane 
contest. 

Lockboume  Air  Force  Bi.se,  Ohio,  is 
holding  an  open  house  on  June  21  am- 
ticipating  an  overflow  crowd  of  200.000 
enthusiastic  spectators.  Mi  my  will  fly 
paper  airplanes  as  the  first  phase  of  the 
ADMIRE  contest  and  as  a  )relude  to  a 
demonstration  by  the  Air  l^orce  Thun- 
derblrds.  Air  Force  equipment  will  be 
on  display  but  even  more  Lnportant.  so 
will  the  men  and  women  of  t  he  Air  Force 
and  other  military  and  navul  services. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  Col.  Richard  J. 
Downs,  commander  of  the  3:  7th  Tactical 
Airlift  Wing  at  Lockboume,  and  to  his 
capable  public  information  jfiBcer,  Capt. 
William  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  wh  o  is  inciden- 
tally one  of  my  constituents.  Both  men 
have  worked  long  and  hard  pn  the  plan- 
ning of  this  tremendous  air  ihow  and  the 
days  related  events.  My  reports  indicate 
that  their  work  will  pay  off  felth  an  even 
greater  success  than  expected. 

I  think  it  Is  conmiendat^ry  that  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  commdnly  referred 
to  as  "Ohio's  Greatest  Home  News- 
paper," has  arranged  to  use  the  AD- 
MIRE paper  airplane  program  as  a 
bridge  to  bring  citizens  Inw  closer  and 
harmonious  contact  with  tne  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  provide  our  coun- 
try's defenses.  It  is  salutary  that  Ameri- 
cans tn  uniform  are  being  presented  to 
the  public  in  a  very  himiaa  way,  as  in- 
dividuals with  the  same  fitve  character- 
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istics  possessed  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  citizens.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  enter  ADMIRE. 

I  am  inserting  contest  rules  and  other 
specifics  for  your  information  at  this 
time. 

ADMIRE — Airplane  Derby  Means  Interest, 
Research,  Enjoyment  .  .  . 

Who:  Everybody.  Young  and  old.  Central 
Ohio  residents  or  people  from  other  states 
or  countries.  Civilians  and  service  people  at 
home  or  abroad.  Heads  of  foreign  nations 
and  people  with  aspirations. 

What:  A  Paper  Airplane  Derby.  Every  air- 
plane must  be  constructed  solely  of  paper, 
glue,  or  tape.  No  metal.  No  plastic.  No  wood. 

When:  Take-off  to  Lockbourne  Air  Force 
Base,  Sunday,  June  21,  for  a  mammoth  Open 
House  during  the  hours  of  noon  to  6:00 
p.m.  Children  may  participate  In  using  the 
Kiddle  Jump  Tower,  a  simulated  parachute 
Jump  of  100  feet.  See  a  huge  KC135  Tanker 
craft  refuel  a  B52  Bomber  in  the  air.  CUmb 
aboard  every  type  of  aircraft  used  by  the 
Tactical  Air  Command.  Eixf)erlence  the  thrill 
of  free-fall  parachute  Jumping.  Meet  and 
see  the  world's  greatest  precision  pilots,  the 
renowned  Thunderblrda,  as  they  fly  paper 
airplanes  and  then  put  on  a  thrill-a-second 
airborne  demonstration  with  their  brand- 
new  F4E  Phantom  Jets.  Be  a  guest  of  Colonel 
Richard  J.  Downs,  USAF,  and  all  of  the  men 
and  women  under  his  command  at  Lock- 
boiune.  Youll  be  in  the  mood  to  launch  your 
own  paper  aircraft  when  the  Derby  starts  the 
next  day,  June  22. 

Where:  With  the  Jet-Assisted -Take-Off 
from  the  Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base  Open 
Hoxise,  actual  flying  for  young  people  starts 
Monday,  June  22,  at  the  Center  of  Science 
and  Industry,  280  Elast  Broad  Street,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  USA.  Children  should  enter  the 
proper  age  group.  Accompanying  parents 
may  also  fly. 

Adult  Ply-Offs  wlU  be  held  in  the  Nell 
House  Ballroom  commencing  Monday  eve- 
ning, June  29.  Children  with  parents  may 
fly.  Jumbo  aircraft  (more  than  two  feet 
long)  will  fly  at  the  Naval  Reserve  Training— - 
Center,  85  North  Yearling  Road,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Sunday,  July  12,  commencing  at  1:00 
p.m.  Paper  airplanes  longer  than  20  feet  wlU 
not  be  eligible. 

Why:  Advance  science.  Contribute  to 
man's  knowledge  of  flight.  Discover  undis- 
covered aeronautical  geniuses.  Guide  the 
engineers  who  labor  over  the  drawing  boards. 
Help  In  mankind's  leap  Into  higher  science. 
Prepare  yourself  for  the  time  when  families 
will  have  their  own  airplanes  for  picnics  and 
travel  to  the  office.  Re-Uve  history  with 
classic  airplane  models  of  yesteryear.  Unite 
the  family  In  a  Fun  Break  .  .  .  when  it  Is 
moet  needed. 

How:  Attend  a  scheduled  Fly-Off  bring- 
ing your  paper  airplane.  If  you  are  the  head 
of  a  foreign  nation,  live  abroad  or  In  a  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  makes  it  In- 
convenient to  attend  a  Fly-Off,  ship  your 
paper  airplane  to  Professor  COSI;  see  page 
4  for  details.  If  you  wish  to  attend  a  Fly-Off 
as  a  participant  do  not  ship  your  airplane; 
bring  it  with  you  to  the  Fly-Off. 

OTHER  INFORMATION 

No  airplane  will  be  returned.  After  display 
at  the  Center  of  Science  and  Industry,  air- 
planes will  be  used  for  research  and  study  by 
scientists.  Crafts  may  later  be  turned  over  to 
the  Department  of  Aeronautical  and  Astro- 
nautical  Engineering  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  or  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  applications  from  other  recognized 
educational  and  scientific  centers. 

Caution:  Any  aircraft  employing  advanced 
aerodynamic  principles  which  should  be  clas- 
sified In  the  Interests  of  international  se- 
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curlty,  should  be  clearly  marked  "Top  Se- 
cret." Logistical  advice  on  the  movement  of 
the  paper  aircraft  from  abroad  or  from  re- 
mote parts  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Honorable  Victor  Bodlsh, 
Postmaster.  Columbus,  Ohio  or  from  Profes- 
sor COSI. 

Test  pilots  win  fly  airplanes  for  contestants 
unable  to  appear  at  a  Fly  Off.  Lt.  Commander 
Pat  Gallagher,  USN,  (Naval  Plant  Rep's  Of- 
fice, North  American  Rockwell  Corp.)  is  Chief 
Test  Pilot.  Another  Chief  Test  Pilot  Is  Sister 
Suzanne,  O.P.  President.  Ohio  Dominican 
College.  Other  outstanding  Test  Pilots  or  Sky 
Pilots  will  fly  the  avalanche  of  foreign 
entries. 

If  you  are  4n  the  Mld-Ohlo  Area,  or  can 
arrange  a  visit,  bring  your  airplane.  So 
we  can  look  for  you.  why  not  drop  a  card 
of  intentions  to  Air  Boss,  Public  Service  De- 
partment, The  Colimibus  (Ohio)  Dispatch? 

SPONSORS 

This  contest  is  Jointly  sponsored  by:  Co- 
lumbus Dispatch  (Ohio's  Greatest  Home 
Newspaper);  Center  of  Science  and  Indus- 
try (of  the  Franklin  County  Historical  So- 
ciety); with  the  cooperation  of:  Lockbourne 
Air  Force  Base;  Department  of  Aviation,  The 
Ohio  State  University;  Department  of  Aero- 
space Studies,  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  and  The 
Angel  Plight  of  The  Ohio  State  University: 
Educators;  Airlines;  Scientists;  Judges;  many 
distinguished  people  and  organizations. 

See  details  In  this  brochure  for  further  in- 
structions, eligibility  and  technical  advice  on 
the  construction  of  paper  airplanes  for 
ADMIRE. 

VOLASE  AD  GAUDIUM 

Who  flies  harder,  faster,  longer  and  higher 
than  the  U.S.  Air  Force?  The  answer  is  easy 
.  .  .  nobody. 

That's  why  Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base  is 
calling  your  attention  to  "ADMIRE."  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Airplane  Contest.  We  urge 
each  U.S.  Air  Force  Installation  to  send  an 
entry  and  help  prove  that  "we  fly  harder." 

Officers  and  airmen  are  encouraged  to  sub- 
mit individual  paper  planes  In  the  competi- 
tion, in  addition  to  an  entry  from  each  In- 
stallation. Name  your  plane.  I^ecorate  It. 

To  Insure  considerate  and  careful  handling 
of  your  craft,  send  each  entry  to  Captain  Bill 
Johnson,  USAF,  Information  Officer,  Lock- 
bourne AFB,  Ohio  43217.  Your  Immediate 
action  would  be  appreciated.  Help  us  prove 
that  the  USAF  Is  "TOP  DOG"  In  the  air  .  .  . 
regardless  of  the  type  of  aircraft. 

We'll  provide  Ace  Test  Pilots  to  fly  your 
craft  publicly. 

CROT77  ENTRIES 

A  group  may  participate  with  one  entry 
If  certified  by  an  executive  officer  as  authen- 
tic. A  member  of  the  group  may  fly  the  craft 
or  It  may  be  entered  In  the  "foreign"  category 
for  flying  by  a  Test  Pilot.  Groups  offer- 
ing an  entry  might  be:  civic  clubs,  PTAs, 
patriotic  organizations,  book  clubs,  garden 
clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Individual  school  classes,  the  school 
as  a  whole,  fraternities,  sororities,  dance 
clubs. 

A  corporation,  partnership  or  sole  propri- 
etor may  enter  his  business  establishment. 
Sections  and  departments  of  the  establish- 
ment may  enter  a  craft. 

Individual  states  may  enter.  So  may  for- 
eign nations  or  pcriltlcal  divisions  thereof. 
In  the  Instance  of  a  foreign  country,  certi- 
fication by  the  President,  King,  or  Dictator 
Is  recommended,  although  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  may  sign  for  the  Executive 
Head. 

Efforts  to  Improve  the  ecology  suggest  that 
paper  Items  slated  for  disposal  might  be  used 
for  aircraft  construction.  Doctors  may  con- 
stnict  aircraft  from  old  prescription  blanks, 
unpaid  bills  or  outdated  medical  llteratxire. 

Lawyers  might  use  wills,  deeds  and  sub- 
poenas. Educators  In  their  creativity,  and 
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reach  for  academic  freedom,  might  make 
airplanes  using  examination  papers,  attend- 
ance registers  or  pages  from  books  made  ob- 
solete In  the  "knowledge  explosion." 

Engineers  are  encotiraged  to  make  air- 
planes from  drawings  and  blue  prints  of  un- 
patented inventions.  AirUne  employees  may 
use  timetables  and  route  Information.  Bank- 
ers are  reminded  that  "money  flies"  and 
consideration  should  be  given  to  construct- 
ing paper  airplanes  from  "long  green"  with 
the  $6.00  denomination  being  preferred.  Bear 
in  mind  federal  regulations  protecting 
money  from  mutilation.  Foreign  currency  Is 
acceptable. 

JUMBO    AIRPLANE 

Jumbos,  the  airplanes  of  the  future,  have 
their  place  In  ADMIRE  and  will  be  flown  at 
the  Naval  Reserve  Training  Center,  86  North 
Yearling  Road,  on  July  12,  from  1:00  pjn. 
until  6:00  p.m. 

Airplanes  eligible  are  those  more  than  two 
feet  from  nose  to  tall  but  not  exceeding  20 
feet.  Construction  must  be  entirely  of  paper, 
glue  and  tape.  No  wood,  metal  or  plastics. 
No  age  groups.  Everyone  enjoys  equal  terms. 

Each  craft  will  be  Judged  as  to  dis- 
tance .  .  .  Duration  .  .  .  Originality  of  De- 
sign. One  flight  per  craft.  One  entry  per 
person. 

A  separate  category  of  aerobatics  Is  open 
to  all  Including  those  who  participated  In 
the  open  contest.  An  additional  airplane 
must  be  tised. 

Air  Marshal:  Captain  James  Blazek,  USN, 
Director,  Navy  Recruiting.  4th  Area,  86  Mar- 
coni, Columbus,  Ohio  469-7410 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  real  contribution  to  the  community.  I 
know  that  she  will  continue  her  exem- 
plary record  of  achievement  at  Pembroke 
College  tn  the  fall  and  I  am  convinced 
that  as  long  as  our  educational  system 
can  continue  to  produce  students  of 
Jeanne  Black's  quality  and  determina- 
tion, our  Nation's  future  will  be  that 
much  more  secure. 


PRESIDENTIAL  SCHOLAR 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHTJSrrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964,  the 
presidential  scholars  program  was  estab- 
lished to  identify  and  honor  the  most 
outstanding  young  men  and  women  high 
school  graduates  in  the  coimtry.  Clearly, 
to  be  chosen  as  a  presidential  scholar 
is  the  highest  possible  honor  for  an 
American  high  school  graduate. 

Two  presidential  scholars  are  chosen 
from  each  State,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Puerto  Rico,  and  an  additional 
15  are  chosen  at  large.  This  year,  I  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  and  talking 
with  Miss  Jeanne  T.  Black,  of  Lexington, 
Mass.,  who  was  selected,  through  the 
most  rigorous  of  procedures,  as  one  of 
two  young  scholars  from  Massachusetts 
to  be  so  honored. 

Of  the  nearly  3  million  students  who 
graduate  from  high  school  each  year, 
only  119  are  chosen  as  presidential 
scholars.  They  represent  the  highest 
standards  of  Intellectual  excellence  as 
well  as  leadership  capabilities  and  per- 
sonal achievement.  Jeanne  Black  ful- 
filled all  these  requirements  of  excel- 
lence. Throughout  her  career  at  Lexing- 
ton High  School,  Jeanne  was  an  out- 
standing student,  becoming  valedic- 
torian of  her  class  and  participating  ac- 
tively In  positions  of  responsibility  in 
school-related  programs. 

I  was  most  impressed  with  Jeanne's 
Intellect,  her  poise,  and  her  genuine  in- 
terest, and  concern  in  pursuing  the  best 
possible  education  so  that  she  can  make 


PLANES  TO  ISRAEL 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or   WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  afforded  by  Representative  Lester 
Wolff  of  New  York,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  announce  my  association 
and  agreement  with  all  my  colleagues 
who  signed  and  sent  the  letter  of 
June  10,  1970,  to  the  President. 

I  am  in  firm  agreement  with  the  sen- 
timent to  hasten  the  immediate  sale  of 
supersonic  Jet  planes  to  Israel  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
precarious  balance  of  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  I  feel  It  my  responsibility  to 
denounce  the  continual  flow  of  sophisti- 
cated offensive  arms  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Arab  nations,  and  to  strive  per- 
sistently for  the  preservation  of  the  last 
stronghold  of  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  sale  of  additional  Jet  planes  to 
Israel  can  no  longer  be  postponed  or 
overlooked,  when  one  realizes  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet-Arab  aircraft  strength  Is 
four  times  the  strength  of  that  of  Israel. 
The  United  States  must  reswit  afilrma- 
tively  to  the  widespread  influx  of  Soviet 
aircraft,  missiles,  tanks,  boats,  guns,  and 
supporting  military  equipment  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  her  neigh- 
bors. The  restraint  on  American  sales  of 
Jet  planes  to  Israel  has  failed  in  its  in- 
tent of  encouraging  a  deceleration  of 
the  Russian  military  commitment  to  the 
Arab  nations.  Inaction  has  resulted  only 
in  the  growing  dominance  of  Russia  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  Soviets  have  shown 
no  evidence  of  objectively  seeking  peace, 
and  have  openly  displayed  their  reluc- 
tance to  consider  any  arms  limitations 
in  the  Arab -Israeli  conflict.  The  in- 
creased involvement  of  Russian  pilots, 
technicians,  and  advisers  In  Egypt  has 
only  aggravated  the  tension  steadily 
mounting  since  the  1967  conflict 

It  is  my  hope  that  ultimately  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  will  be  able 
to  achieve  peace  and  stability  through 
a  face-to-face  confrontation  across  the 
bargaining  table  in  direct  negotiations. 
Although  I  am  optimistic  that  many 
Arabs  are  ready  to  embrace  a  lasting 
and  genuine  peace  with  their  Israeli 
neighbors  and  are  presently  channeling 
their  efforts  toward  this  goal,  I  feel  that 
the  unwarranted  major  building  of  the 
arms  race  by  the  Soviet  Union  consti- 
tutes a  real  danger  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
cooperation. 

I  Btrongly  believe  that  the  main- 
tenance of  a  secure  and  effective  Israeli 
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defense  is  vital  to  our  national  interest 
and  fundamental  to  the  establishment 
of  permanent  world  peace,  in  the  face 
of  the  menacing  presence  of  Soviet  arms 
and  personnel.  With  the  Soviet  buildup 
of  Arab  military  power,  the  probability 
of  war  and  the  risk  to  Israel's  survival 
is  great,  unless  the  United  States  takes 
positive  action  to  assure  a  degree  of  bal- 
ance of  power.  It  Is  my  conviction  that 
the  United  States  should  continue  to 
furnish  adequate  military  equipment 
and  aircraft  to  the  Israelis  to  provide 
Israel  with  a  deterrent  force  capable  of 
preventing  future  aggression. 


A  LESSON  FOR  REVOLUTIONARIES 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS,  1970 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
today's  self-styled  revolutionaries  live 
in  a  superficial,  shallow  "now"  world, 
arrogantly  dismissing  as  Irrelevant  any- 
thing that  happened  before  8  o'clock  this 
morning. 

It  is  a  shame  that  they  hold  history  in 
such  contempt,  because  it  could  teach 
them  a  lot.  One  notable  example  was 
cited  in  the  Jime  13,  1970,  morning  edi- 
tion of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

In  an  editorial,  the  Star-Telegram  re- 
minded us  of  what  happened  to  the  late 
Alexander  P.  Kerensky,  a  leader  of  the 
1917  effort  to  reform  the  czarist  govern-, 
ment  of  Russia,  who  died  last  week. 
Himself  earnest  and  Idealistic,  Mr.  Ker- 
etisky  was  forced  to  watch  helplessly 
as  more  militant  radicals  seized  control 
of  the  movement  he  helped  set  in  mo- 
tion. The  result  was  the  totalitarian 
regime  which  remains  in  power  to  this 
day.  One  can  but  ponder  how  vastly  dif- 
ferent the  history  of  our  times  might 
have  been  had  Alexander  Kerensky  and 
the  forces  of  reason  and  moderation 
prevsuled. 

To  share  this  perceptive  editorial  with 
my  colleagues,  I  Include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
Kerenskt's  Example  Warninc  to  Rebels 

Many  of  those  on  college  and  university 
campuses  who  cry  out  for  revolution  In  this 
country  dismiss  history  as  having  no  mean- 
ing. What  has  happened  In  the  past,  they 
say,  is  Irrelevant.  Only  what  is  happening  to- 
day Is  worthy  of  notice — *nd  most  of  that 
they  want  radically  changed  or  instantly 
destroyed. 

Though  it  Is  a  current  happening,  the 
death  of  Alexander  F.  Kerensky  in  New  York 
Thursday  may  not  gain  the  attention  of 
these  campus  revolutionaries,  but  It  should. 
His  moment  of  power  and  glory — a  brief 
one — was  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  but 
his  whole  career  Is  a  reminder  that  revolu- 
tions, once  launched,  seem  always  to  get  out 
of  hand  and  go  to  ruthless  excesses  far  be- 
yond anything  the  authors  Intended. 

Kerensky  himself  was  a  product  of  the 
campus  movement  foe  social  betterment,  a 
genuine  opponent  of  czarist  absolutism  but 
more  a  champion  of  reform  than  of  actual 
revoluUoii.  In  the  anarchy  that  followed  a 
two-headed  u;»lslng  In  Russia  in  early  1917. 
be  became  for  a  brief  moment  In  history  the 
supreme  ruler  of  all  Russia. 
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This  lasted  3^  months 
moderate,  and  be  made  the 
lievlng  that  other  revolutionaries 
attitudes.  One  of  his  mistakes 
back  trom  exile  or  releasing  fro^s 
hard-Utten    revolutionary 
Trotsky.    Nikolai    Lenin    and 
They  took  over  from  him  in  th< 
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and  began  the  totalitarian 
nonunued  to  this  day. 
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cries  for  overthrow  of  the 
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against  far  more  patent  evils. 
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contemporary  enough  that  th« 
vocatcs   of  revolution   ought 
They  might  profit  especially 
the   writings   of   Kerensky   abo(it 
befallen  bis  country  since  the 
helped  to  creat*.  even  If  they 
than  the  title  of  a  book  he 
It  Is  called  "The  Crucifixion  of 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY] 

or  TKNKESSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESI>JTATI\'ES 

Monday,  June  15, 
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Revolution 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
gifted  and  talented  writer  $nd  speaker 
and  a  close  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  BUI  Free- 
hoff  of  Kingsport.  Tenn..  re<ently  spoke 
to  members  of  the  Delphian  <  Hub  at  their 
meeting  In  Kingsport  on  a  rery  impor- 
tant subject  to  me  and  millions  of  other 
Americans. 

Mr.  Preehoff  spoke  on 
1970"  and  It  is  certainly  apbarent  that 
his  remarks  were  most  well-ilmed  in  to- 
day's society,  especially  whenjviolent  rev- 
olution is  sweeping  across  this  country 
in  almost  uncontrollable  surges. 

Mr.  Freehoff  speaks  of  the  radicals,  the 
left  wingers,  and  the  Comnlunlsts  who 
are  seeking  to  destroy  our  Ifati<Hi.  How 
true  are  his  assertions. 

So  the  readers  of  the  Rec<1ri>  may  en- 
Joy  his  speech,  I  submit  the 
lows: 

RevoLtmoM   1970 

(By  BlU  Freehoff) 

This    Is    the    centennial    of 
Nikolai  Lenin,  Lenin  who  said  . 
presslon  of  the  bourgeois  state 
letarlan  state  is  Impossible  without  a  violent 
revolution." 

Lenin  also  said  the  purpose  df  the  revolu- 
tion Is  not  to  seize  control  of  t|>e  state,  but 
to  destroy  the  state. 

Well,  let's  see  how  the  Revoli^tlon  Is  com- 
ing along  In  America,  the  last  button  against 
the   communist  seizure  of  the 
and  U  the  world,  next  the  mo^n  and — who 
knows — the  universe  itself! 

Revolution?  Tes,  Revolution, 
hear  the  radio,  and  read  the  p^pan. 

There  la  violence — almost  incredible  vio- 
lence in  the  streets  of  our  cities^  on  the  cam- 
puses of  our  colleges. 

Bombs  are  tossed  Into  buUdlnfcs. 

The  First  Lady  of  the  Land  (are  not  visit 
a  historic  place  in  Virginia.  Tbe  President 
Himself  hesitates  to  sp>eak  In  ci  irtaln  places. 


text  as  fol- 


he  birth  of 
"The  sup- 
by  the  pro- 


You  see  TV, 
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And  the  radicals — who  take  credit  for  send- 
ing Lyndon  Johnson  into  retirement — now 
openly  boast  they  will  do  the  same  to  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Mark  this  well,  it  was  not  Johnson  the 
man  nor  Nixon  the  man  the  radicals  dislike. 
It  is  the  office  of  President  they  seek  to  de- 
stroy and  with  It,  the  Republic  Itself. 

For  the  President  alone  Is  the  spokesman 
for  the  nation.  The  President  symbolizes  our 
national  unity  as  a  people. 

The  President  is  not  the  only  target  of  the 
Left,  of  course.  Those  anywhere  who  dare  to 
speak  out,  who  challenge  the  dogmas  of  com- 
munism are  marked  for  extinction  sooner  or 
later  Including,  I  do  not  doubt,  your  speaker. 

They  destroyed  Senator  Joe  McCarthy,  they 
brought  pressure  on  President  Truman  to 
sack  Douglas  MacArthur  because  MacArthur 
dared  to  try  and  win  a  war  against  commu- 
nism. 

They  have  discredited  Senator  Dodd.  They 
keep  up  a  constant  attack  on  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  they  have  never  forgiven  Richard  Nixon 
for  Insisting  that  the  Investigation  of  Alger 
Hiss  continue  in  the  face  of  tremendous  pres- 
sure to  drop  It  all. 

They  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  Bible 
out  of  the  schools  and  the  communists  in. 

They  have  mounted  an  unceasing  and  un- 
relenting attack  upon  the  Christian  Faith 
aided — Ironically — by  a  goodly  number  of  the 
so-called  Men  of  Ood. 

And  here  It  is  appropriate  to  recall  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  who  said — 
"An  appalling  thing,  an  outrage,  has  ap- 
I>cared  in  this  land — prophets  prophesy  lies 
and  priests  go  hand  In  hand  with  them  and 
my  people  love  to  have  It  so.  .  .  ." 

We  are  told  that  the  ancient  and  Immu- 
table Law  given  by  God  Almighty  Himself  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Slnal  no  longer  applied  to 
Modern  Man. 

Today  there  ARE  no  absolutes.  Do  that 
which  you  think  Is  good. 

Adultery,  homo-sexuality,  fornication — the 
crimes  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks 
against  with  such  venom  are  now  common- 
place and  the  laws  against  them  are  grad- 
ually being  repealed. 

The  Left  tells  us  that  whUe  it  is  morally 
wrong  to  take  the  life  of  a  degenerate  on 
death  row,  it  Is  permissible  to  murder  an  in- 
nocent babe  In  the  mother's  womb  simply  If 
that  mother  does  not  want  to  bear  that  child 
at  that  time. 

Oro68  Immorality  fioods  the  news-stands 
and  fills  the  screens  of  the  movie  houses  and 
the  picture  that  was  chosen  the  best  of  all  Is 
devoted  to  the  very  vilest  kind  of  people 
using  Kinguage  that  Is  even  yet.  Illegal  on  the 
streets  of  our  city. 

In  my  youth,  a  broad  minded  person  was 
one  who  was  willing  to  look  at  all  sides  of 
an  issue. 

Today,  you  are  broad  minded  If  you  laugh 
at  a  filthy  Joke. 

RevoluUon.  1970? 

Look  around.  The  symbols  are  here — the 
clenched  fist — supposedly  the  symbol  of 
"black  power" — Is  actually  the  traditional 
communist  salute,  as  distinctive  as  the  raised 
band  of  Hitler's  nazla. 

"We  Shall  Overcome,"  the  battle  hymn  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  was  re-written 
by  a  communist  folk  singer  from  the  old 
spiritual.  "We  Shall  Overcome  Some  Day" 
and  was  used,  In  the  Spanish,  by  the  conunu- 
nlst  under  Castro  when — as  a  minority — 
they  seized  power  m  Cuba. 

The  slogan — "All  power  to  the  people"  used 
by  today's  radical  youth  Is  but  an  up-dated 
version  of  Lenin's  slogan  of  half  a  century 
ago — ■All  power  to  the  SovleU." 

The  so-caUed  'peace  Symbol"  used  even  as 
a  pectoral  cross  by  the  new  Bishop  of  New 
York  Is  actually  the  ancient  symbol  of  the 
anti-Christ. 

RevoluUon,  1970? 

The  purpose  of  the  Radical  Left  Is  not  sim- 
ply to  "protest"  grievances,  real  or  Imaginary. 

The  purpose  of  the  Left  is  to  destroy  this 
republic  and  all  that  It  has  ever  stood  for. 


Jmw  15,  1970 


June  15,  1970 


"Bum,  baby,  burn"  Is  the  slogan  of  the 
New  Left. 

Prior  to  every  major  civil  disorder  since  the 
Berkeley  riots  In  September  of  1964  the 
niajor  radical  leaders  have  made  trips  to 
communist  countries: 

Jerry  Rubin — the  same  Jerry  Rubin  who 
told  the  kids  at  Kent  State  to  kill  tbelr  par- 
ents BEFORE  the  Guard  was  ordered  In — 
Jerry  Rubin  went  to  Cuba  before  Berkeley  In 
1964  and  1965. 

Tom  Hayden  went  to  Hanoi  before  the 
Newark  riots  of  1967. 

David  DelUnger  went  to  Czechoslovakia 
before  the  march  on  the  Pentagon  In  1967. 

Mark  Rudd  went  to  Cuba  before  the  Co- 
lumbia University  take-over  and  riots  In  1968. 

Coincidence?  What  do  you  think? 

That  phase  of  the  Revolution  that  Is  most 
on  our  minds  these  days  is  the  Revolution  on 
campus. 

Professor  Ernest  Blanco,  who  fled  Castro 
Cuba,  was  In  Havana  when  the  communists 
seized  that  city's  once  great  university. 

But  the  communist  Influence  there,  be  tells 
us,  began  back  In  the  1920's  among  the 
respectable  socialists. 

Blanco  saw  the  clenched  fists  on  campus 
and  heard  them  shout  "We  shall  Overcome." 

Here  are  the  8  steps  the  communists  took 
to  seize  power  at  the  University  of  Havana  in 
February  1959: 

1.  The  administration  and  faculty — the  so- 
called  "Establishment"  were  discredited  by 
revolutionary  students  and  propaganda  in 
the  leftist  press. 

2.  Patriotic  professors  were  accused  of  In- 
competence or  charged  with  collaborating 
with  Batista  who  was,  after  all,  the  legiti- 
mate bead  of  state. 

3.  Pro-communist  newspapers  attacked  the 
University  as  corrupt,  turning  public  opinion 
against  It. 

4.  Students  demanded  absolute  control  of 
policy  and  curricula,  the  hiring  and  firing  of 
professors — and  were  backed  up  in  these  de- 
mands by  Marxists  on  the  faculty  Itself. 

5.  The  administration  yielded  to  student 
demands.  Purge  tribunals  were  established  to 
punish  the  antl-communlst  students  and 
professors. 

6.  Kangaroo  courts,  operating  under  Cas- 
tro's influence,  got  rid  of  the  so-called  "reac- 
tionaries". 

7.  The  sttJdent  government  organization 
was  taken  over  by  communists.  Goon  squads 
terrorized  an tl -communist  students.  Faculty 
members  who  were  still  around  and  who  were 
not  communists  were  threatened.  Finally, 
total  communist  control  was  established. 

8.  Incompetent  but  communist  professors 
were  named  to  key  faculty  positions,  the  cur- 
ricula was  restructured  along  communist 
lines  and  academic  freedom  was  destroyed. 

After  Professor  Blanco  came  to  this  coun- 
try, be  got  a  Job  at  Tufts,  one  of  those  pres- 
tige colleges  In  the  Elast. 

He  began  making  speeches,  however,  off- 
campus  about  what  had  happened  In  Cuba 
and  he  was  dropped  from  the  faculty  at 
Tufts.  Do  you  rec&ll  hearing  or  reading 
where  the  American  Association  of  Profes- 
sors or  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  or  Profes- 
sor Schleslnger  ever  made  any  demands  that 
be  be  rehired?  Do  you  recall  hearing  of  any 
demonstrations  at  Tufts  because  Blanco  was 
fired? 

You  bet  your  life  you  didn't! 

But  .  .  .  when  admitted  communist  Angela 
Davis  was  about  to  be  fired  from  the  faculty 
at  UCLA — That  was  a  different  story  wasn't 
It? 

Professor  Blanco  has  warned  us.  If  It  could 
happen  In  Cuba,  It  could  happen  here  and — 
he  points  out — the  Cuban  communist  stu- 
dents did  not  even  have  LSD  or  marijuana 
to  use  as  weapons  In  their  take-over! 

So  much  for  the  universities — which  are 
already  alienated  from  the  mainstream  of 
Amerlctm  life. 

What  now  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  Civil 
Rights  Movement,  a  movement  which  from 
the  first  was  penetrated  by  communists? 
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There  are  the  Black  Panthers — defended 
at  Yale,  defended  at  the  nation's  largest 
Protestant  seminary  in  New  York,  wined  and 
dined  by  Leonard  Bernstein. 

There  Is  "Snick"  and  Stokely  Carmlchael 
and  James  Foreman  and  Marxist  demand  on 
the  churches  to  pay  up  or  else  because  the 
ancestors  of  some  of  the  blacks  sold  some  of 
their  ancestors  Into  slavery  to  New  England 
ship  captains. 

Remember  this  when  you  hear  about  slav- 
ery— where  there  was  a  buyer,  there  had  to 
be  a  seller  and  the  sellers  were  the  black  Es- 
tablishment of  the  17th  Century  Africa— 
the  powerful  chiefs. 

Then  there  Is  the  Republic  of  New  Africa 
with  HQ  m  Detroit  and  with  consulates  in 
8  major  American  cities. 

The  stated  objective  of  the  RNA  Is  to  es- 
tablish a  Negro  Republic  in  the  Black  Belt 
of  the  South,  in  an  area  that  would  Include 
a  part  of  Tennessee. 

There  Is  the  Nations  of  Islam  with  HQ  In 
Chicago  and  which  teaches  dogma,  the 
hatred  of  the  white  race  and  denies  any  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States.  The  Nations 
of  Islam,  which  the  FBI  says  is  the  largest 
black  militant  group  In  the  country. 

There  Is  the  Revolutionary  Action  Move- 
ment— the  RAM — oriented  toward  Red 
China  and  which  Is  training  agents  in  Cuba 
In  guerrilla  warfare. 

So  much  then  for  the  Radical  Blacks. 

What  of  the  Radical  whites — the  so-called 
New  Left  which  brags  It  is  further  to  the 
left  than  the  Communist  Party  Itself? 

There  Is  the  SDS — the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  with  at  least  250  chap- 
ters and  40,000  members  and  which  Is  reach- 
ing into  high  schools.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  calls 
the  SDS — In  his  words — "a  commimlst  anar- 
chist group.  . . ." 

Then  there  Is  the  Young  Socialist  Alli- 
ance, claiming  10,000  members  which  says  It 
Is  Trotskylte-Marxlst  and  whose  objective  is 
the  seizure  of  the  control  of  student  bodies. 

One  of  the  newest  of  the  groups  Is  the 
Young  Workers  Liberation  League,  set  up  in 
February  of  this  year  in  Chicago  by  commu- 
nist youth  groups  and  which  claims  a  mem- 
bership of  800  including  college  and  high 
school  students. 

One  of  the  officials  of  this  group  Is  Mike 
Zagarelll  who  spoke  at  Vanderbllt  In  May  of 
1967. 

I  would  go  on  but  my  time  Is  running  out. 

My  time,  and  yours  and  maybe  our  re- 
public's time  Is  running  out. 

We  are,  I  suggest.  In  the  middle  of  a 
Revolution,  a  revolution  for  reel  and  upon 
the  outcome  of  this  revolution  even  more 
than  the  Revolution  of  1776  rests  the  fu- 
ture— not  alone  of  the  United  States— but 
of  Western  Civilization  Itself. 

The  Barbarians  are  no  longer  at  the  gates. 
They  are  In  our  very  midst. 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 

I  have  presented  the  challenge.  The  re- 
sponse I  leave  to  you. 

As  we  say  at  my  place  of  business  .  .  . 
Think  about  it! 


COMMEMORA-nON  OF  THE  BAL^nC 
STATES'  LOSS  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS,  1970 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
always  with  a  mixture  of  sadness  and 
hope  that  those  of  us  who  are  privileged 
to  live  in  this  great  and  free  Nation  com- 
memorate events  whereby  others  have 
lost  their  freedom  and  independence.  To- 
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day  I  wish  to  Join  with  other  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  in  observing  the  anniver- 
sary of  such  a  loss  of  freedom  by  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  The  Baltic  peoples 
lost  their  freedom  and  independence  30 
years  ago  when  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
and  occupied  these  three  peace-loving 
countries  on  Jime  15,  1940. 

This  invasion  and  occupation  was  fol- 
lowed by  incorporation  of  these  nations 
as  constituent  republics  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  year  later,  within  a  few  days 
centering  aroimd  Jime  14.  1941,  thou- 
sands of  Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithu- 
anian citizens  were  deported  to  various 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  mainly  Siberia. 

After  a  long  history  of  fighting  for 
their  freedom  and  intermittent  domina- 
tion by  other  nations,  patriots  in  the 
three  Baltic  States  seized  the  opportunity 
presented  by  the  conflict  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia  during  the  First  World 
War  to  resissert  national  independence. 
Lithuania  officially  declared  its  independ- 
ence on  February  16,  1918:  Estonia  on 
February  24,  1918,  and  Latvia  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1918.  The  Russian  Red  Army  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  new  states  and  in- 
vaded them,  occupying  most  of  Latvia 
and  Estonia  and  approximately  four- 
fifths  of  Lithuania  in  1919.  The  small 
armies  of  the  three  states  succeeded, 
however,  in  clearing  the  Baltic  lands  by 
the  end  of  1919. 

The  next  year,  in  1920.  the  tliree  Baltic 
States  entered  into  peace  treaties  with 
Soviet  Russia.  In  these  treaties  the  in- 
dependence and  sovereignty  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  was  recognized  by  the 
Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Re- 
public. The  latter,  in  these  treaties,  re- 
nounced all  sovereign  rights  over  the  peo- 
ple and  territory  of  the  BalWc  States. 
Between  the  two  World  Wars,  the  tliree 
Baltic  States  enjoyed  two  decades  of  na- 
tional independence  accompanied  by  do- 
mestic progress  and  international  co- 
operation. As  already  indicated,  however, 
this  situation  was  abruptly  and  tragically 
changed  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of  June 
1940. 

This  was  the  begirming  of  an  even  more 
tragic  and  brutal  occupation,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  loss  by  these  three  nations 
of  more  than  a  fotirth  of  their  entire 
population  since  June  15.  1940.  Since  the 
very  beginning  of  this  occupation,  how- 
ever, the  Baltic  peoples  have  waged  lui 
intensive  fight  for  freedom — first  through 
armed  resistance  and  then  by  passive 
means. 

The  United  States  extended  full  rec- 
ognition to  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Li- 
thuania in  1922  and  has  never  recognized 
the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  Jime  of  1940 
all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  restated  and  confirmed  our  coim- 
try's  nonrecognition  policy  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  So- 
viets. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  brave  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States  in  their  struggle  for  freedom,  and 
in  this  I  know  I  am  Joined  by  millions  of 
Americans  and  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere.  The  repression  to  which 
these  brave  people  are  subject  is  a  very 
deep  source  of  concern  to  us  all.  The  U.S. 
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Congress  gave  formal  expression  to  this 
concern  in  1966  with  the  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416,  which 
reaffirms  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  aspiration  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
for  self-determination  and  national  in- 
dependence. In  this  resolution,  the  Con- 
gress urges  the  President  to  bring  the 
force  of  world  opinion  to  bear  on  behalf 
of  the  restoration  of  these  rights  to  the 
Baltic  peoples. 

This  resolution  foUows  herewith: 
H.  Con  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  ot  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  i>eace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  f>eoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forclMy  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  erf  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, aind  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatiies 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June 
21,  1965. 
Attest: 

Ralph  R.  Roberts. 
Clerk. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  through 
our  expressions  of  support  these  proud 
peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  will  be  en- 
couraged in  their  struggle  and  that  free- 
dom and  independence  for  them  will 
become  a  reality. 


VETERAN'S  BENEFITS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TXXAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS,  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day Flag  Day  ceremonies  are  being  held 
across  the  land.  I  believe  it  Is  most  ap- 
propriate for  the  House  to  consider  legis- 
lation to  provide  service-connected  com- 
pensation increases  for  veterans,  for  it 
is  only  through  the  sacrifices  of  those 
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valiant  men  and  their  fallen  comrades  at 
arms  that  our  Nation  has  beeti  secured 
and  our  freedoms  preserved. 

To  put  matters  squarely  in  p<  rspective, 
there  is  no  known  way  to  adequi  itely  com- 
pensate a  veteran  who  has  sufTe  red  irrep- 
ei-able  physical  or  psychological  inju- 
ries while  in  service  to  our  country.  This 
notwithstanding,  however,  so:iety  has 
tried  to  compensate  our  veterais  in  such 
amounts  so  as  to  enable  them  U  >  live  with 
the  dignity  they  have  so  costly  earned 
and  so  justly  deserve. 

The  last  increase  in  service- connected 
veterans'  compensation  rates  o  ;curred  in 
the  90th  Congress.  Since  that  t  ime,  how- 
ever, the  ravages  of  inflation  ha  ve  greatly 
eroded  that  increase.  As  a  r?sult,  our 
N*\tlon's  veterans  stand  in  soie  need  of 
legislative  assistance. 

Earlier  in  this  Congress  I  introduced 
two  bills  relating  to  this  gen?ral  area. 
One  would  increase  the  rates  o  compen- 
sation for  veterans  with  se  vice-con- 
nected disabilities;  the  other  would  in- 
crease payments  for  veterans  a:  id  widows 
who  receive  non-service-conn<  cted  pen- 
sions. The  latter  would  also  incease  pay- 
ments for  dependent  parents  receiving 
dependency  and  indemnity  (ompensa- 
ti'.n. 

The  House  Veterans'  Committee  has 
held  hearings  on  these  and  (ither  vet- 
erans" benefits  proposals.  The  rommittee 
has  now  requested  the  House  to  confine 
its  attention  at  this  time  to  ncreasing 
rates  of  disability  compensatioi  i  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  loosening 
certain  criteria  for  determinir  g  the  eli- 
gibility of  widows'  benefits. 

I  implore  my  colleagues  t)  approve 
these  proposals.  The  increaj«s  which 
vary  from  a  low  of  8  percent  t<  a  high  of 
12  percent,  depending  on  the  e:  tent  of  an 
individual's  impairment,  will  certainly 
go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  those  veterans  pos- 
sessing service-connected  disabilities. 
Standards  for  determining  wid  jws'  bene- 
fits should  have  been  changed  years  ago 
to  bring  the  standards  more  into  line 
with  the  case  law  and  present  day  reali- 
ties; for  at  present,  they  reflect  neither 
the  law  nor  reality. 

I  also  Implore  my  colleagues  not  to 
turn  their  heads  away  from  thi  i  problems 
of  our  Nation's  veterans  once  tl  lis  legisla- 
tion is  passed.  Increasing  veterans'  bene- 
fits Is  an  important  matter,  biit  it  In  no 
way  cures  major  veterans'  prolilems  such 
as  inadequate  medical  care  an0  rehabili- 
tation. These  are  areas  in  which  grave 
and  unconscionable  proble  ns 
These  are  problems  that  must  1  le  rectifled 
by  appropriate  legislation  if  w  e,  as  a  so- 
ciety, truly  expect  to  discharg ;  our  obli- 
gations to  our  disabled  vetera^  of  mili- 
tary service. 


TRIUMPH    OVER    CANCERf-A    CRU- 
CIAL CRUSADE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MUR  >HY 


or  Krw  TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday,  June  15 

Mr.     MURPHY    of    New 
Speaker.  I  have  recently  introduced 
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resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  cancer  research  be 
made  a  national  crusade  and  that  all 
the  necessary  resources  of  the  Nation 
be  marshaled  to  find  the  cure  and  pre- 
vention of  this  dreaded  disease.  I  urge 
that  a  supreme  effort  be  made  in  the 
course  of  the  next  6  years  so  that  in 
1976  we  might  commemorate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  independence  of  this  Na- 
tion with  the  demise  of  cancer. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion in  this  Congress  and  throughout  the 
country,  on  the  need  for  reordering  our 
national  priorities.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  tliat  this  needs  to  be  done. 
The  Nation  has  several  problems  which 
have  come  to  the  point  of  crisis.  Some 
need  immediate  action  and  a  massive 
national  effort  to  prevent  disaster.  Oth- 
ers, given  constructive  programs  and 
dedicated  elTort  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  approach  a  point  of  breakthrough 
and  need  a  massive  effort  to  bring  them 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  position  in 
which  cancer  is  to  be  found  today.  It  has 
been  with  us  from  time  immemorial,  but 
until  23  years  ago,  almost  no  progress 
had  been  made  against  it.  Now  we  find 
that  although  the  death  rate  from  can- 
cer is  as  high  as  ever,  some  forms  of  the 
disease  at  long  last  have  begun  to  yield 
to  the  scientific  skill  of  the  medical 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
problem. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  when  a  patient 
was  discovered  to  have  cancer,  there  was 
one  chance  in  five  that  he  would  be  alive 
5  years  after  treatment  began.  Today, 
when  a  patient  is  diagnosed  and  the 
treatment  is  begun,  there  are  two  chances 
in  five  that  he  will  live  for  more  than  5 
years.  This  is  progress,  but  it  is  not 
enough  progress  for  a  nation  such  as 
ours  against  a  disease  such  as  cancer. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  Nation, 
with  its  medical  minds  and  medical  re- 
sources, backed  up  by  Federal  funds  in 
a  total  national  effort,  caimot  solve  the 
mystery  of  cancer,  not  only  to  cure  every 
patient  who  gets  the  disease,  but  to  pre- 
vent the  disease  as  well  and  bring  to  an 
end  its  great  cost  in  money,  suffering  and 
loss  of  life. 

The  prospects  of  an  early  break- 
through in  cancer  are  very  real.  There 
are  imminent  iimovations  due  in  the 
fields  of  surgery  and  radiotherapy.  Even 
more  promising  is  the  field  of  chemo- 
therapy where  a  great  fund  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  treatment  of  advanced,  dis- 
seminated cancers  has  been  developed. 
In  leukemia,  enormous  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  last  20  years.  It  was  about 
20  years  ago  that  chemicals  were  used 
successfully  in  a  patient  for  the  first 
time  to  bring  about  a  complete  but  tem- 
porary remission.  Today,  it  is  possible  to 
gain  complete  though  temporary  remis- 
sions in  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
cases  in  one  form  of  leukemia.  What  has 
been  learned  in  the  treatment  of  cancer 
cells  in  leukemia  is  now  being  tised 
against  solid  cancers,  those  of  the  lung 
and  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  it  is  clear 
that  this  chemical  approach  Is  on  the 
verge  of  dramatic  results. 

Another  field  of  cancer  in  which  there 
Is  great  hope  for  the  immediate  future 
is  in  viruses  which  we  know  cause  can- 
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cer  in  animals  and  have  some  evidence 
that  they  do  in  man.  This  year  we  are 
stepping  up  the  research  program  in 
viruses  but  we  are  tardy  smd  inadequate 
and  need  to  do  more  here  as  we  do  in 
the  other  fields  of  cancer.  We  should 
have  a  vaccine  by  now  and  be  able  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  cancer  as  we  do 
smallpox,  measles,  and  poliomyelitis. 

There  are  no  limits  to  what  we  can  do 
as  a  nation  if  we  have  sufficient  dedica- 
tion and  dispose  our  talents  and  resources 
to  a  given  goal.  In  World  War  II  we  de- 
veloped the  atom  bomb  and  we  did  it 
with  an  incredible  concentration  of  man- 
agement, money,  and  brains. 

In  more  recent  times  we  sent  a  man 
to  the  moon  and  our  approach  in  the 
space  program  was  very  much  like  the 
Manhattan  project.  I  ask  now  that  we  do 
the  same  thing  in  cancer  and  I  assm-e 
you  that  if  we  do,  we  shall  find  the  same 
success  as  we  did  in  the  A-bomb  and  the 
moonshot  and  we  shall  have  the  grati- 
tude not  just  of  our  own  Nation  but  of 
all  mankind. 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 
H.  Res.  999 

Whereas  cancer  takes  the  lives  of  mor« 
than  three  hundred  thousand  Americans 
each  year;  and 

Whereas  the  death  rate  from  cancer  is 
steadily  increasing  as  our  population  grows; 
and 

Whereas  more  than  one  million  Americans 
are  currently  under  treatment  for  this  dread 
disease;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  clearly  in  the  Interests  of 
mankind  that  this  disease  be  cured  and  con- 
trolled; and 

Whereas  prominent  medical  authorities 
have  Indicated  that  cancer  can  be  cured  and 
controlled  if  the  necessary  funds  are  made 
available;  and 

Whereas  current  appropriations  are  inade- 
quate to  accomplish  this  task;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  both  necessary  and  desirable 
that  a  national  commitment  be  immediately 
undertaken  to  achieve  a  cure  and  control  for 
cancer  within  this  decade:  It  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  no  less  than  $650.- 
000,000  be  appropriated  annually  over  the 
next  ten  fiscal  years  for  the  national  cancer 
research  program;  and  l>e  it  further 

Resolved,  That  no  less  than  $250,000,000  of 
this  appropriation  be  utilized  to  construct 
five  new  cancer  research  institutes  in  the 
United  States  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  new  appropriations. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  $150  MIL- 
LION SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  AP- 
PROPRIATION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
21,  President  Nixon  sent  Congress  a  mes- 
sage on  school  desegregation  in  which  he 
requested  an  immediate  appropriation  of 
$150  million  and  passage  of  his  desegre- 
gation bill  which  authorizes  another  $1.3 
billion.  Last  week  my  subcommittee 
began  hearings  on  Mr.  Nixon's  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  of  1970. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  reported  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  containing  the 
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$150  million.  The  Senate  will  consider 
this  appropriation  within  a  few  weeks. 

During  my  subcommittee's  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Nixon's  biU,  Secretary  Pinch 
provided  us  with  HEW's  draft  guidelines 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  $150  million. 
Since  local  school  control  is  a  major  na- 
tional issue,  I  would  like  to  share  this  in- 
formation with  my  colleagues. 

I  believe  it  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  how  the  admin- 
istration plans  to  distribute  this  money. 
It  should  also  be  of  deep  concern  to  all 
Members  that  these  guidelines  put  the 
Federal  Government  more  into  the  oper- 
ation of  local  school  districts  than  any 
other  school  bill  enacted  by  Congress. 
These  guidelines  completely  negate  as- 
surances by  the  Federal  Government 
that  Federal  aid  does  not  mean  Federal 
control.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  care- 
fully read  these  guidelines  before  they 
approve  this  appropriation. 

The  guidelines  follow: 
Dbatt  or  Basic  Policies  roR  Administering 
THE  Emergency  School  Assistance  Appro- 
priation or  $150  Million  Now  Under  Pre- 
LiMiNART  Consideration  bt  DHETW 
I.  EllglbUlty  criteria: 

1.  Eligibility  for  sponsorship: 

(a)  EllglblUty  for  sponsoring  of  project  is 
limited  to  local  education  agencies  (LEA's) 
which  are  Implementing  a  court  ordered 
or  HEW  approved  plan  of  desegregation  for 
September  1970  or  which  have  Implemented 
a  plan  of  desegregation  during  the  school 
year  1968-69  or  1969-70. 

(b)  Public  or  private  "community  or  civic 
organization,"  other  than  LEA's  which  are 
assisting  a  local  school  system  in  imple- 
menting a  court  ordered  or  HEW  approved 
plan  of  desegregation  for  September  1970  or 
which  have  Implemented  a  plan  of  desegre- 
gAtion  during  the  school  year  1968-69  or 
1969-70. 

2.  Eligibility  for  receipt  of  funds: 

(a)  The  application  must  submit  a  proj- 
ect which  Is  of  sufficient  comjirehenslveness, 
size,  and  8coi)e  to  offer  reasonable  assurance 
that  It  will  succeed  In  meeting  the  problems 
Incident  to  implementation  of  the  appli- 
cant's desegregation  plan. 

(b)  An  application  must  provide  assurance 
that  Federal  funds  made  available  for  any 
fiscal  year  will  be  used  so  as  to  supplement 
and  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would, 
In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be 
avallftble  to  the  appUcant  from  non-Pederal 
sources  for  purposes  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  authorization,  and  In  no  case 
as  to  supplant  such  funds  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

(c)  Sponsors  of  projects  wUl  be  expected 
to  demonstrate  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  minority  groups,  parents,  members  of  the 
community  and  otJbers  at  Interest  to  par- 
ticipate In  an  organized  way  In  the  develop- 
ment, review  and  evaluation  of  the  project. 

(Note. — ^These  draft  criteria  are  being  con- 
sidered for  purposes  of  administering  the 
special  $150  million  appropriation  requested 
and  are  subject  to  change.  They  have  not 
yet  been  reviewed  by  all  who  might  be  able 
to  oontribute  ideas  and  useful  suggestions. 
They  do  not  represent  the  same  criteria. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  that  may  be  developed  to 
Implement  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of 
1970  or  similar  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress.) 

(d)  In  the  case  of  sponsorship  by  public  or 
private  community  or  civic  organizations 
other  than  an  LKA,  a  project  will  be  funded 
only  when  It  is  clearly  in  support  of  the  LKA 
plan. 

n.  Funds  may  be  used  for  sctlvltieB  that 
maintain  and  Improve  the  quality  of  eduoa- 
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tlon  during  the  desegregation  process.  Ex- 
amples ol  such  activities  are  the  following: 
1.  Special  educational  personnel  and  stU" 
dent  programs: 

(a)  Special  personnel: 

Temporary  teachers — ^to  provide  release 
time  for  regular  instructional  personnel  to 
participate  In  desegregation  workshop  actlvl- 
Ues. 

Teacher  aides — to  reduce  pupil-teacher 
ratios  In  order  to  give  more  attention  to  In- 
dividual students. 

Special  guidance  and  counseling  and  test- 
ing staff — to  assist  and  counsel  principals, 
teachers,  and  students  in  order  to  provide 
educational  programs  that  will  remedy  stu- 
dent deficiencies. 

Monitors — parents  in  the  school  ccnn- 
munlty  to  perform  services  that  will  reduce 
potential  behavioral  problems  on  school 
buses  and  school  grounds. 

Crossing  guards — to  provide  staff  that  will 
maximize  safety  precautions  for  children 
who  may  be  talcing  new  suid  different  routes 
to  school. 

Administrative  and  clerical  staff — to  pro- 
vide additional  personnel  and  time  for  im- 
plementation of  desegregation  plans,  e.g.,  ad- 
ditional month  of  employment  during  the 
summer  for  principals. 

(b)  Student  services: 

Remedial  programs — to  provide  specialists, 
books  and  supplies  for  remediation  In  all  sub- 
ject areas  In  which  students  are  deficient. 

Guidance  and  counseling — to  provide  ade- 
quate guidance  and  counseling  staff  in  order 
to  deal  with  student  adjustment  problems 
resulting  from  the  desegregation  process. 

Diagnostic  evaluation  and  testing  pro- 
grams— to  provide  diagnosticians  trained  to 
evaluate  special  sight,  hearing  and  psycholog- 
ical problems  of  students. 

Work -study  programs — to  provide  children 
from  poverty  level  families  with  specially-de- 
signed school  programs  that  would  afford 
them  financial  assistance  so  as  to  continue 
their  education. 

Health  and  nutrition  services — to  provide 
specialized  personnel  and  services  for  stu- 
dents having  health  and  nutrition  defi- 
ciencies. 

Dropout  prevention  programs. 

Student  relations — to  provide  special  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  students  on  prob- 
lems such  as  acceptance,  behavior,  dress 
codes,  etc. 

(c)  Educational  personnel  development: 
Seminars  on  problems  Incident  to  desegre- 
gation— to  provide  training  with  skills  ex- 
perts in  the  area  of  human  relations  so  as 
to  minimize  problems  Incident  to  desegrega- 
tion. 

Seminars  on  teacher  Interpersonal  rela- 
tionships— to  facilitate  positive  interpersonal 
relations  among  educational  personnel 
through  training  by  sklUed  professionals  In 
an  Intercultural  understanding. 

Utilization  of  university  expertise  through 
Institutes  and  Inservlce  programs  to  deal 
with  such  problems  as: 

Teaching  bilingual  children 

Teaching  children  with  speech  and  dialect 
deficiencies 

Attitudes  and  problems  of  teachers,  par- 
ents and  students  Involved  In  the  desegrega- 
tion process 

Upgrading  basic  skills  and  Instructional 
methodologies  of  teachers  In  English,  math, 
science,  social  sciences,  language,  arts,  read- 
ing, etc. 

(d)  Curriculum  development: 
Utilization  of  expert  consultants  to  shape 

and  design  new  curricula  approaches  and  to 
introduce  curriculum  innovations  that  would 
serve  children  with  multl -ethnic  back- 
grounds. 

New  and  varied  Instructional  materials. 

Improved  evaluation  and  assessment  of 
student  progress. 

(e)  Special  demonstration  projeota: 
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Projects  for  Introduction  of  Innovative  in- 
structional methodologies  which  will  Improve 
the  quality  of  education  In  the  desegregated 
school: 

Individualized  Instruction. 

Master  teachers. 

Team  teaching. 

Non-graded  programs. 

Special  projects  involving  community  agen- 
cies and  parents — to  develop  joint  projects 
between  special -interest  and  dvlc  groups, 
parents  and  the  schools  which  would  promote 
understanding  among  citizens.  Such  projects 
could  Include  sponsoring  cltywlde  and  coun- 
tywlde  art  and  music  festivals,  public  meet- 
ings on  relevant  school  problems  (drug  abixse, 
behavior,  etc.). 

Exemplary  instructional  practices — ^to  op- 
erate pilot  projects  which  would  demon- 
strate exemplary  instructional  practices  suit- 
able for  systemwide  repUcatlon  and  for  other 
school  districts  Involved  In  the  desegrega- 
tion process. 

(f)  State  and  local  planning  and  adminis- 
tration : 

Expand  technical  assistance  capabilities  at 
the  State  education  agency  level — to  provide 
additional  personnel  to  assist  the  local  edu- 
cation agency  In  planning  for  desegregation. 

Temporary  staff  at  the  local  level  to  handle 
administrative  details  and  clerical  duties— 
to  provide  additional  tempwrary  staff  to  deal 
with  the  logistics  of  changing  from  a  dual 
to  a  unitary  system.  For  example,  resched- 
uling of  students  and  teachers,  redrawing 
transportation  routes,  supervision  of  neces- 
sary physical  changes  (moving  equipment, 
building  renovation,  etc.) . 

Staff  at  the  local  level  for  planning  and 
supervising  the  Implementation  of  the  de- 
segregation plan. 

2.  Community  participation  programs: 

(a)  Public  information  activities: 
Community  Information  programs  for  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  students — to  provide  fac- 
tual   Information    about    the    desegregaUoa 
plan  and  school  programs. 

( b )  Community  programs : 

School-home  visitation  programs — an  ac- 
tivity to  be  performed  by  educational  person- 
nel to  assist  with  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion about  school  programs  and  student  prog- 
ress In  the  desegregated  school. 

Special  parent  programs — to  provide  pro- 
grams designed  to  Increase  parents'  Involve- 
ment with  the  schools'  programs,  I.e.,  PTA, 
Education  E:mphasls  Week,  etc. 

3.  EqiUpment  and  minor  remodeling: 
Procurement  and  relocation  of  temporary 

classrooms  (trailers,  mobile  facilities  and 
demountables) . 

Procurement  and  relocation  of  eqxilpment 
and  classroom  furniture.  Including  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  Items. 

Minor  building  renovation  and  remodeling 
for  general  upgrading  of  a  facility. 


POSTAL  ACADEMY  PROGRAM 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15.  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
glad  to  read  in  a  recent  release  from  the 
Post  OfBce  Department  that  Its  efforts 
to  establish  the  postal  academy  program 
for  disadvantaged  youth  was  proceeding 
on  schedule.  Postmaster  General  Win- 
ton  M.  Bloimt  has  announced  that  52 
postal  volunteers  will  begin  training  for 
their  September  assignments  at  an  inac- 
tive Job  Corps  center.  The  Postmaster 
General  should  be  commended  not  only 
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for  keeping  this  program  oii  schedule, 
but  also  for  his  economical  use  of  an 
inactive  facility. 

The  text  of  the  release 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  dk 

Washington,     D.C. — Postmasqer 
Winton  M.  Blount  today 
in^tlve    Job   corps   center    in 
New  Mexico.  Is  being  converted 
purpose  training  facility"  for  thi  i 
Department. 

The  site  will  become 
when  52  postal  volxmteers  begin 
teaching    and    counseling 
Postal  Academy  Program  for 
youths. 

Last  month,  pilot  academy 
In  Ave  cities:    Chicago.  Detroit 
Cisco,  Atlanta  and  Washington. 

The   aim   of   the   academy 
motivate,   educate   and   train 
outs,  aged   16   to   21.  as  well  as 
ployees  who  have  been  unable  tc 
advancement  within  the  Poet 
ment. 

The    eight-week    session 
week  in  Mountalnair  is  designed 
basic  skills  for  understanding 
ing   the    limited    backgrounds 
academy  trainees. 

In  September,  the  program  ca 
staff  additional  academies 
in  the  five  pilot  cities,  as  well  as 
Jersey.  The  Department  is 
ther  expansion  of  the  academy 
ginning  In  January  of  next  year. 

In    addition    to    training 
members.  Mountalnair  will 
management   training  center   fo: 
service. 

According  to  Mr.  Blount,  the 
easily   accessible   to   the   westeri . 
gions.  and   offers  an   abundance 
tlon   posslblUties.   He   said   the 
soon  become  a  vital  link  in  the 
ing  operations  of  the  postal 

The  Postal  Inspection  Service 
the    feasibility    of    maintaining 
center  for  all  new  inspectors  at 
The  facility  is  also  a  potential 
ous  postmaster  and  supervisor 
Blons. 

The  Postmaster  General  e^ressed  bis 
thanks  to  the  citizens  and  comr  tunlty  lead- 
ers of  Mountalnair  for  their  co  operation  In 
helping  bring  the  Post  Office  Det>artment  to 
their  area. 

The  former  Job  corps  center 
and   remained   operational    unti 
mer.  Since  that  time,  the  facllify 
Inactive. 
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AN  ACCURATE  PICTURE  OF  DIRECT 
MILITARY    EXPENDITUI^ES    AS    A 
PERCENTAGE     OF     ALL 
GOVERNMENT        EXPEliTDITURES 
FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 


OF    POmSTLVANIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday.  June  15 


REPRESEl  tTATIVES 
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Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speiker,  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  would  be  liiterested  in 
figures  c<Mnpiled  at  my  request  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  which  re- 
flect an  accurate  percentage  o '  our  entire 
Government  expenditures  sp<  nt  directly 
on  military  affairs. 

We  have  often  heard  figures  quoted 
as  high  as  60,  67,  and  70  percent  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  military  stiare  of  our 
yearly  expenditures.  These  figures  are 
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misleading.  I  believe,  because  to  compare 
Federal  military  expenditures  only  with 
total  Federal  expenditures  ignores  out- 
lays by  State  and  local  governments,  both 
of  which  are  vital  parts  of  the  total  na- 
tionwide Government  spending  effort. 

The  Federal  Government  bears  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  providing  na- 
tional defense,  whereas  State  and  local 
governments  share  major  financial  re- 
sponsibility in  such  areas  as  education 
and  welfare.  Taking  such  State  and  lo- 
cal expenditures  into  account,  a  more 
accurate  perc.nt^ge  of  direct  military 
expenditures  to  total  Government  ex- 
penditures is  29.4  percent — see  below. 
While  we  may  still  debate  whether  this 
is  an  appropriate  share  of  Government 
expenditures  to  devote  to  military  pur- 
poses, we  should  at  least  wor&  from  an 
accurate  base. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  adding  in- 
direct military  expenditures — such  as  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration costs,  and  so  forth — to  my 
calculations  since  they  would  only  muddy 
the  waters  and  take  our  eyes  off  an  ac- 
curate percentage  that  we  can  analyze 
rationally  in  ordering  our  priorities. 

The  figures  follow : 
DutECT  Mn-riABT  Expenditures  as  a  Percent- 
age or  All  Government  Expenditures  for 
Fiscal  Year  1969 

I  Fiscal  year  1969,  in  billions. 

Total  Federal  expenditures' 9184.6 

Total    State    aad    local    government 

expenditures-   92.3 
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Total  Federal,  State,  and  local 

government  expenditures 276.9 

Total  Federal  military  expenditures.  -     $81.  2 
Total    State   and    local    military    ex- 
penditures'     .1 


Total  Federal.  State,  and  local 

military    expenditures 81.3 

$81.3  divided  by  $276.9  equals  29.4  percent. 

'  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  "Budget  of  the 
ITnited  States  Government,  FY  ending  1971, 
p.  591. 

''  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  "Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
February  1970,  Table  C-70,  p.  259,  prelimi- 
nary figures  for  FY  1968.  Yearly  growth  pat- 
tern of  10  percent  added  to  preliminary 
FY  1968  figure  of  $102.4  bllUon,  less  esti- 
mated $20.3  billion  in  direct  Federal  pay- 
ments to  state  and  local  governments,  "^>e- 
clal  Analyses.  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government.  FY  ending  1971,  p.  226). 

'  Expenditures  on  National  Guard.  In  FY 
1969.  acccTding  to  the  National  Guard  Asso- 
ciation. Federal  expenditures  for  all  Guard 
units  totaled  $994.67  milUon.  Based  on  yearly 
estimates  by  the  NGA  over  the  last  16  years, 
state  and  local  governments  spend  from 
their  own  fiscal  sources  approximately  10 
percent  more  than  the  federal  figure  (for 
certain  operations,  maintenance  and  person- 
nel costs ) . 


REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFOmiOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15.  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  text  of  my  22d  Report  From  Wash- 


ington to  the  residents  of  California's 
30th  Congressional  District,  "Spring 
1970,"  highlighting  some  of  the  major 
accomplishments  and  significant  legisla- 
tive issues  considered  during  the  early 
months  of  the  91st  Congress,  second 
session. 

In  addition  to  this  series  of  regular  re- 
ports. I  have  also  sent  out  16  special  re- 
ports to  cover  topics  and  events  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  of  particular  interest 
to  the  citizens  of  our  Metropolitan  Los 
Angeles  area. 

The  report  follows: 

Congressman  Eo  Roybal  Reports  from 

Washington 

education 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  91st  Congress 
is  our  success  in  asserting  a  leadership  role 
In  beginning  the  process  of  reordering  our 
national  priorities  to  focus  more  directly  on 
the  many  urgent  domestic  challenges  facing 
the  United  States  today — such  as  the  present 
education  crisis. 

Because  of  inadequate  local  tax  reve- 
nues, plus  failure  of  many  of  the  state 
governments  to  bear  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  financial  burden  of  providing  every  child 
a  quality  education,  school  systems  have 
come  to  rely  increasingly  on  federal  assist- 
ance to  assure  full  educational  opportunity 
for  all  our  citizens — especially  in  larger  ur- 
ban areas  like  Los  Angeles,  where  an  infla- 
tionary cost  spiral,  plus  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  more  schools  and  teachers  has 
placed  an  impossible  strain  on  existing  fund- 
ing capacities. 

I  am  proud  to  have  taken  part  in  this 
Congressional  initiative,  and  to  have  voted 
for  an  education  appropriation  that  would 
have  meant  more  than  $150  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  State  of  California,  and 
would  have  benefited  our  financially  hard- 
pressed  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District 
by  some  $15  million — a  real  help  to  the  over- 
burdened property  taxpayers  of  our  com- 
munity. 

I  also  voted  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  this  vital  education  bill,  because  I  do  not 
think  that  America's  urgent  domestic  needs 
can  be  handled  on  a  "business  as  usual"  basis 
any  longer. 

CAMBODIA 

I  strongly  opf>osed  the  President's  recent 
unilateral  decision  to  send  American  ground 
combat  troops  into  neutralist  Cambodia, 
thereby  expanding  the  tragic  Vietnamese 
conflict  Into  what  now  appears  to  be  fast 
becoming  a  full-fledged  regional  war  engulf- 
ing the  entire  Indochlnese  peninsula. 

Because  of  my  concern.  I  sent  the  Presi- 
dent the  following  telegram : 

Such  Involvement  runs  counter  to  your  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  reducing  our  commit- 
ments in  Southeast  Asia.  After  five  years  of 
futility  m  Vietnam,  what  policy  lures  us  to 
Intervene  In  Cambodia?  This  decision  will  re- 
sult in  increased  suffering  and  loss  of  life, 
and  win  also  Increase  the  tensions  and  divi- 
sions within  our  own  country.  ...  It  is 
clear  that  the  end-solution  in  Southeast  Asia 
can  only  be  one  that  Is  worked  out  by  the 
Asians  themselves,  not  an  American  settle- 
ment. 

I  subsequently  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 986:  Resolved,  that.  In  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  fiscal  year  1971 
defense  expenditures  in  South  Vietnam 
should  be  limited  to  only  that  amount  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  safe  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  all  American  combat  and  support 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1971  (June  30,  1971);  and  be  It 
further  Resolved,  that  no  funds  in  the  fiscal 
year  1971  defense  budget  are  to  be  used  to 
finance  the  operation  of  any  American  com- 
bat or  support  troops  In  Cambodia  or  Laos. 
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WILSHIBE    center 

Joining  with  William  Crltchfleld,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wllshlre  Center  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, In  celebrating  the  Chamber's  50th  an- 
niversary during  the  annual  Wllshlre  Cen- 
ter Day  parade. 

The  Southern  California  Congressional 
Delegation  also  welcomed  the  officers,  direc- 
tors and  committee  chairmen  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  during  their  Spring  meet- 
ing in  Washington  to  discuss  topics  of  con- 
cern to  all  area  residents,  such  as  airport 
development,  the  California  Water  Plan,  aid 
to  education  and  mass  transit  assistance. 

Chamber  leaders  emphasized  the  urgent 
need  for  all  elements  of  the  urban  commu- 
nity to  work  closely  together  to  help  solve 
the  growing  social  and  economic  problems 
that  confront  the  United  States,  particularly 
In  our  major  metropolitan  population  centers 
like  Los  Angeles. 

MALABAR  READING   PROGRAM 

One  of  the  most  successful  education  proj- 
ects in  America,  funded  through  the  federal 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Is 
now  being  conducted  at  Los  Angeles'  Mala- 
bar Street  Elementary  School. 

Demonstrating  highly  effective  techniques 
for  dramatically  Improving  reading,  arith- 
metic, vocabulary,  and  IQ  scores  of  children, 
the  Malabar  Reading  Program  is  listed  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  as  being  rated 
among  the  top  3  percent  of  the  1300  educa- 
tion programs  selected  as  the  best  In  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  an  Intensive 
2-year  nationwide  survey. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  playing  an  Important  role  in  the 
success  of  the  Malabar  project  since  the 
early  1960s,  when  the  program  was  started 
as  an  experimental  pilot  project. 

After  helping  secure  Initial  federal  fund- 
ing from  the  Office  of  Education's  Bureau 
of  Research,  I  headed  a  20-member  biparti- 
san California  Congressional  Delegation 
which  succeeded  In  obtaining  federal  oper- 
ating support  to  continue  the  project — by 
getting  education  officials  In  Washington  to 
re-erse  their  original  decision  against  con- 
tinued funding. 

This  year,  some  1400  children  In  pre-school 
through  sixth  grade  at  the  Malabar  School 
are  participating  in  the  program,  which  has 
raised  the  academic  performance  of  the  stu- 
dents significantly.  Including  those  children 
with  limited  English  language  ability. 

Besides  concentrating  on  developing  read- 
ing and  language  skills,  the  Malabar  project 
stressed  Individualized  as  well  as  self-In- 
struction; curriculum  change;  extensive  par- 
ent participation:  emphasis  on  the  child's 
own  organizing  abilities;  promoting  healthy 
self-concepts  to  encourage  the  student  to 
view  himself  as  a  success  In  the  school  en- 
vironment; plus  a  wide  range  of  cultural  and 
extra-ciirrlcular  activities. 

It  Is  hoped  that  officials  in  other  school 
systems  will  be  able  to  use  the  Malabar  pro- 
gram as  a  model  to  upgrade  the  level  of 
achievement  in  their  own  schools. 

JOB  TRAINING 

Trying  my  hand  at  carpentry  at  the  fed- 
erally-funded Youth  Training  &  Employment 
Project,  where  several  enroUees  are  shown 
assisting  In  construction  of  additional  class- 
rooms and  office  space.  The  majority  of  these 
youths  are  high  school  dropouts.  But  at 
YTEP,  they  receive  counseling,  remedial  edu- 
cation In  basic  skills,  and  vocational  train- 
ing to  prepare  them  for  placement  in  pro- 
ductive jobs. 

I  was  also  happy  to  announce  a  $700,000 
job  training  award  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  continue  the  150-tralnee 
"New  Careers"  project  operated  by  the  Mexi- 
can American  Opportunity  Foundation  in 
East  Los  Angeles.  This  Innovative  program, 
offers  skill  training  and  work  experience  to 
low-Income  persons  primarily  In  the  social 
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services  field.  Many  enrollees  have  been  hired 
In  departments  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Government,  as  well  as  the  California  Youth 
Authority,  community  service  centers,  local 
hospitals  and  school  districts. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  see  the  success  of  the 
New  Careerists,  who  have  gained  permanent 
employment  In  the  agencies  In  which  they 
have  trained,  and  who  are  continuing  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  community  as  capable 
and  worthwhile  employees. 

VETERANS    ASSISTANCE 

Showing  me  a  copy  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  proposal  for  a  unique,  new  Veterans 
Assistance  Center  to  be  located  In  Los 
Angeles  are  (1  to  r) :  Bill  Leone,  Chief  of  the 
County's  Special  Services  Division;  Joe  Pol- 
lard, County  Supervisors'  Legislative  Con- 
sultant In  Washington;  Arnold  Martinez, 
Field  Representative  for  Supervisor  Ernest 
Debs;  and  Carols  Ruiz,  with  the  newly 
created  federal  Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities for  the  Spanish  Speaking. 

We  succeeded  in  obtaining  federal  agency 
approval  of  the  project,  and  secured  pledges 
of  cooperation  and  funding  support  from  the 
Veterans  Administration,  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education  &  Welfare,  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

When  fully  operating,  the  Los  Angeles 
Veterans  Assistance  Center  will  be  one  of  the 
first  of  its  kind  In  the  nation  designed  spe- 
cifically to  provide  returning  Vietnam  serv- 
icemen with  a  new  concept  of  personal- 
ized outreach  services — to  Insure  that  all 
veterans,  especially  those  recently  separated, 
receive  comprehensive  educational,  vocation- 
al, counseling,  social  services,  and  Job  train- 
ing and  placement  assistance  tailored  to  the 
Individual  needs  of  the  veteran — to  help  him 
make  a  successful  readjustment  to  civilian 
life,  take  full  advantage  of  all  government 
benefits  available  to  him,  and  become  a  pro- 
ductive, self-supporting  member  of  the 
community. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee.  I  was  also  happy  to  have  been 
able  to  help  secure  enactment  this  year  of 
Public  Law  91-219,  which  provides  an  aver- 
age overall  increase  of  35%  In  veterans  ed- 
ucation and  training  allowances. 

WELFARE   REFORM 

I  Joined  with  a  bipartisan  majority  of  243 
to  155  In  the  House  to  approve  a  long-over- 
due effort  to  reform  the  nation's  public  as- 
sistance programs. 

By  recognizing  that  welfare  Is  a  national, 
not  a  purely  local  problem,  the  measure  Is  a 
step  In  the  direction  of  relieving  state  and 
local  taxpayers  of  the  major  financial  burden 
of  supporting^  the  country's  fast-growing 
public  assistance  programs,  while  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  national  minimum  fioor 
for  family  assistance,  combined  with  work 
Incentive  and  job  training  features. 

The  bill  Is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate,  with  final  details  remaining  to  be 
worked  out. 

But,  In  my  opinion,  national  welfare  re- 
form Is  must  legislation.  If  property  taxpay- 
ers In  metropolitan  centers  like  Los  Angeles 
are  ever  to  be  able  to  look  forward  to  mean- 
ingful tax  relief. 

TOUNC   SAINTS   IN    WASHINGTON 

California's  famous  Young  Saints  musical 
group  gave  a  benefit  performance  for  serv- 
icemen at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  during 
their  recent  East  Coast  tour. 

I  was  glad  to  work  out  details  of  this  bene- 
fit, as  well  as  help  arrange  for  their  appear- 
ance at  the  White  House  dinner  honoring  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor.  It  Is  a  pleas- 
ure to  encourage  the  development  of  youth- 
ful talent  from  our  Loe  Angeles  community. 

LEGISLATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRX 

Again  this  year,  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
soliciting  the  views  of  the  residents  of  the 
30th  District  on  some  of  the  major  legislative 
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issues  of  special  Interest  to  Loe  Angeles,  the 
State  of  California,  and  the  Nation. 

Like  the  encouraging  experience  with  my 
previous  Congressional  Polls,  I  was  highly 
pleased  at  the  overwhelming  response  to  this 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of 
government  by  indicating  your  opinion  on 
these  vital  Issues. 

The  tabulated  results  will  be  made  avail- 
able m  my  next  newsletter  report  from 
Washington. 

CALIFORNIA'S    EXPANDING    ECONOMY 

Dr.  Robert  Connor,  Director  of  Product  Re- 
search &  Development,  and  Senior  Chemist 
Art  Sutton,  demonstrate  a  new  piece  of 
laboratory  equipment  at  the  internationally- 
known,  Los  Angeles- based  cosmetics  firm 
of  Max  Factor  &  Co. 

The  firm,  celebrating  Its  60th  year  In  busi- 
ness and  providing  steady  employment  for 
more  than  1500  people  locally,  won  the  top 
achievement  award  of  the  Los  Angeles  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  "significant  con- 
tributions to  Southern  California's  economic 
growth."  thereby  helping  develop  a  more 
broadly  based  Industry  to  assure  the  future 
prosperity  of  ova  entire  State. 

A  highlight  of  my  visit  was  talking  with 
Davis  Factor,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  who. 
like  myself,  was  reared  in  Boyle  Heights.  We 
discussed  the  history  of  that  area,  the  prom- 
inent men  it  has  produced,  and  the  out- 
standing contribution  that  many  of  its  resi- 
dents, both  past  and  present,  have  made  in 
every  field  of  endeavor. 

ETHNIC    STXrOIES 

As  recent  guest  speaker  for  the  Asian  Amer- 
ican Studies  Class  of  Pasadena  City  College. 
I  discussed  with  Harry  Kawahara,  course 
instructor,  and  students  Agnes  Suzuki 
and  Jane  Kawahara,  details  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
14910,  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Act,  which 
would  assist  In  developing  educational  pro- 
grams to  provide  elementary  and  high  school 
students  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about 
the  unique  cultural  contributions  cf 
America's  major  ethnic  groups  in  building 
our  national  heritage. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  number  of 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Centers,  each  de- 
voted to  development  of  curriculum  materials 
deaUng  with  one  ethnic  group,  or  a  regional 
group  of  ethnic  cultiires,  as  well  as  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  to  utilize  these  curriculum 
packages  as  study  units  In  their  regular 
classes. 

The  studies  would  pertain  to  a  partlcualr 
group's  history,  geography,  society,  literature, 
art.  music,  language,  drama,  economy,  and 
general  culture,  and  encourage  a  greater 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  group's 
Importance  as  a  contributor  to  the  rich  di- 
versity of  our  American  way  of  life. 

AT    YOUR    SERVICE 

The  members  of  my  Congressional  office 
staff  in  Washington,  as  well  as  those  in  our 
Los  Angeles  District  Office,  are  anxious  to 
help  you  in  any  way  they  can.  Please  continue 
to  make  full  use  of  the  many  services  avail- 
able through  our  offices  by  contacting  us 
whenever  you  feel  we  can  be  of  personal 
assistance. 


BRUNSWICK,    GA..    A    GOOD   PLACE 
TO  LIVE  AND  WORK 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
take  pride  in  progress  in  our  country 
and  as  a  Member  of  this  Congress  I  take 
particular  pride  in  growth  and  progress 
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of  those  cities  and  countiei  located  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Georgia. 

I  would  like  to  include  at 
article  which  appeared  in 
tor.  the  employee  publication 
cock  &  Wilcox  Power  Generation 
sion  In  Brunswick.  Ga. 

This  article  points  out  tiat 
can  be   made   and  industr' 
without    ruining    the 
vironment.  People  can  work 
enjoy  recreational  activities 
surroundings  that  are  at  thp 
productive. 

The  article  follows : 

BauNswicK.  Ga..  a  Good  k>LACE  To 

ijVE     AND     WOUK 

"I  am  convinced  that  Ood  mi  ant  tbls  land 
for  people  to  rest  In — not  to  wc  rk  In."  That's 
what  Sidney  Lanier.  Georgia'  >  great  poet, 
wrote  about  Brunswick,  Oa..  nefurly  100  years 
ago. 

Today.  Brunswick  Is  not  exactly  a  rest  area. 
It  has  an  estimated  population 
Is  the  home  of  more  than  70  oianufacturlng 
and  processing  companies.  B&W  s  Power  Gen 
eratlon  dlTlslon  works  is  the  th  rd  largest  In- 
dustrial  plant   In  town,  outra  iked 
Hercules   Powder   Company    aqd 
Pulp  k  Paper  Corporation. 

Because  of  the  rapidly  expaiidlng  market 
for  Its  products  In  the  Soutt  and  South- 
west. B&W  in  1952  purchased  outright  from 
the  Brunswick  Port  Authorltir  a  110-acre 
former  shipyard,  with  a  two-bi  y  fabricating 
shop,  on  the  harbor  side  of  th  i  city. 

Mean  annual  temperature  li  i  the  area  of 
68.4  degrees  permits  both  Indoo  r  and  outdoor 
work  year-round 

In  addition  to  heavy  Industry.  Brunswick 
boasts  some  of  the  largest  sbr  mp  and  crab 
processing  plants  In  the  Unitet  States.  More 
than  10  million  pounds  of  shrl  mp  are  taken 
from  Brunswick  waters  each 
boats  usually  begin  coming 
catches  around  3  P^.  each  dai.  and  visitors 
to  the  city  gather  along  Bay  Street  in  down- 
town Brunswick  to  watch  them 

The  first  settlement  In  tl  e  area  grew 
around  Fort  Prederlca.  which  ( ieneral  James 
Oglethorpe  established  on  St.  Mmons  Island 
In  1736.  At  Its  peak.  Prederlca  1  lad  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1.500  and  the  for  t  claimed  the 
distinction  of  being  "the  large^ 
lar.  and  perhaps  most  costly 
cation  In  North  America.  It  was 
tborpe's  military  headquarters 


only  by 
Brunswick 


against   the   Spanish   in   Florida   during   the 


War  of  Jenkins'  Ear  (1739-48) 


erailons  in  the  Georgia-Florid  i  area  culml 
nated  in  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  on  St. 
Simons  Island  where  Oglethorpe's  outnum- 
bered troops  defeated  a  Spanish  Invasion 
force  on  July  7,  1742.  Never  ag|ln  was  Spain 
a  major  threat  to  Georgia. 

The  Colonial  Council  of  the  Iloyal  Province 
of  Georgia,  at  a  meeting  in  177  ,  laid  out  the 
city  of  Brunswick  and  named  t  le  streets  and 
parks.  The  city  was  named  in  1  lonor  of  King 
George  HI  of  England,  who  waj  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  or  Brunswick.  Glyi  in  County,  of 
which  Brunswick  Is  the  coui  ity  seat,  was 
named  In  honor  of  John  Glyin.  a  member 
of  Parliament  who  sympathl:  «d  with  the 
colonlsU  In  their  struggle  for    ndependence. 

Although  Brunswick  is  a  bu  stllng  hub  of 
industry  and  commerce  the  ad  acent  Golden 


Isles  of  Georgia  are  Ideal  spot|  to  rest. 

of  lush. 


Also 
called  "Sea  Islands,"  this  chalni  of  lush,  sub- 
tropical Islands  stretches  frcm  Savannah 
south  to  Brunswick.  Best  knowi  i  of  the  group 
are  Sea  Island.  St.  Simons  and  Jekyll.  all  of 
which  can  be  reached  by  brldg^  or  caiueway 
from  Brunswick. 

In  the  1880*8  a  group  of  millionaires,  look- 
ing for  a  private  winter  resort  away  from  It 
all,  bought  Jekyll  Island  an<^  btUlt  homes 
there, 


year.   Shrimp 
la    with    their 


most  regu- 

Aritlsh  fortlfl- 

Qeneral  Ogle- 

:or  operations 


Military  op- 
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For  more  than  50  years  It  was  their  private 
playground.  Then  in  1943  a  German  sub- 
marine torpedoed  a  tanker  near  Jekyll  Is- 
land. U.S.  military  leaders  feared  the  Nazis 
might  try  to  capture  the  Island.  The  Jekyll 
Island  Club  was  closed,  and  the  Coast  Gv.ard 
moved  in. 

After  the  war  the  state  of  Georgia  bought 
the  Island,  built  a  bridge  to  the  mainland 
and  opened  the  Island  to  the  public  as  a  year- 
round  resort.  Today,  thousands  of  visitors 
enjoy  golf,  sw-lmmlng.  fishing,  bicycling, 
miniature  golf  and  tenuis  at  the  former  mil- 
lionaires' playground. 

Between  Brunswick  and  the  Golden  Isles 
are  the  fabled  Marshes  of  Glynn  immortal- 
ized by  Sidney  Lanier.  Less  than  a  mile  from 
B&W's  Brunswick  works  Is  Lanier's  Oak. 
where  the  poet  was  Inspired  to  some  of  his 
most  famous  poetry.  At  Olynco.  Unitea  States 
Naval  Air  Station,  sis  miles  north  of  Bruns- 
wick, is  the  largest  naval  radar  operators 
school  in  the  world. 

To  travelers  heading  to  Florida  along  U.S. 
17,  Brunswick  may  be  Just  another  city  along 
the  way.  To  the  people  In  the  B&W  works  on 
U.S.  17.  Brunswick  Is  a  great  place  to  work 
and  rest. 


June  15,  1970 


POUCYHOLDERS  SOUGHT  ON 
INSURANCE  DEBTS 


HON.  WIUIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENWSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  legislation  to  cre- 
ate a  Federal  Insurance  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration. 

This  agency  would  protect  insurance 
policyholders  against  insurance  com- 
pany insolvencies  and  certain  other  In- 
surance company  practices  which  escape 
the  censure  of  State  insurance  officials. 

The  analogy  between  my  FIGC  con- 
cept and  the  FDIC  cannot  be  drawn  too 
strongly.  The  Federal  Insurance  Guar- 
anty Corporation  would  fimction  to  pro- 
tect insurance  consumers  in  the  same 
manner  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  watches  our  banking  prac- 
tices. 

The  problem  of  Insurance  companies 
going  imder  is  ominous.  It  means  peo- 
ple left  without  coverage,  claims  cuid 
claimants  unsatisfied,  and  too  often,  in- 
nocent policyholders  stuck  with  the  bills 
of  the  failing  companies. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  will 
shortly  report  out  legislation  dealing 
with  this  and  other  insurance  problems. 

Hearings  have  not  been  held  in  the 
House  on  my  legislation. 

I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  have 
received  constituent  complaints  on  in- 
surance Issues.  Many  of  these  problems 
would  cease  to  exist  if  we  could  set  some 
strong  national  guidelines  for  the  in- 
surance Industry.  The  FIGC  legislation 
will  do  this. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  an  article 
from  the  Jime  1  Pittsburgh  Press  which 
explores  one  facet  of  the  Insurance  com- 
pany insolvency  problem. 

The  article  follows : 

POUCTHOLJIEKS   SOXTGBT   ON    InSTTSANCE   DEBTS 

HAiaiHBumo,  May  31. — Tlie  state  Insurance 
Department  Is  trying  to  collect  more  than 
(22  million  from  some  300.000  Pennsyl- 
vanlans  who  are  responsible  for  the  debts 


of  certain  insurance  companies  which  went 
bankrupt  while  they  held  policies  with  them. 
The  companies  involved  are  of  the 
"mutual"  type,  generally  ones  offering  cov- 
erage at  lesser  costs  than  other  companies, 
but  who  hold  policyholders  liable  for  any 
debts  incurred. 

■*  The  situation  came  into  focus  last  week 
when  the  department  notified  96,000  policy- 
holders of  the  bankrupt  Commonwealth 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  that  It  was  initiating 
assessment  action  against  the  policyholders. 

RASH    OP    COMPLAINTS 

The  notices  brought  a  rash  of  complaints, 
leading  the  department  to  conclude  that 
most  of  the  policyholders  had  no  Idea  of 
their  responsibilities. 

Altogether,  the  department  has  the  task 
of  collecting  money  from  holders  of  389,884 
policies  written  by  companies  over  the  past 
two  decades.  Only  about  300,000  persons  arc 
Involved  because  some  hold  more  than  one 
policy. 

In  many  cases,  the  task  of  finding  policy- 
holders la  complicated  by  deaths,  new  ad- 
dresses and  phone  numbers,  and  similar 
things.  Often,  cost  of  the  dunning  process 
Is  more  than  the  debt  sought. 

rrCMS    BACKLOGCED 

The  situation  Is  the  result  of  years  of 
neglect  in  collecting  such  assessments.  When 
former  Insurance  Commissioner  David  O. 
Maxwell  took  office  In  1967.  he  ordered  an 
Immediate  effort  to  clean  up  the  records 
and   collect   all   backlogged   assessments. 

The  problem  Is  comjwunded  by  the  fact 
many  of  the  policy  holders  are  In  low  In- 
come groups  who  grabbed  up  the  cheaper 
rates  offered  by  the  mutual  companies,  with- 
out closely  reading  the  contracts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
CLIFFORD  DAVIS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 


or    FLORn>A 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
special  tribute  to  our  esteemed  friend  and 
distinguished  former  colleague,  the  late 
Clifford  Davis,  who  passed  away  on 
June  8.  He  was  one  of  those  people  who 
once  met  is  always  remembered.  He  had 
a  talent  for  friendship.  He  had  a  talent 
for  leadership  and  a  unique  talent  for 
being  a  wonderfully  warm  human  being. 
I  have  lost  a  friend  and  I  shall  miss  Cliff 
Davis. 

After  a  successful  career  in  Memphis. 
Term.,  as  a  municipal  court  Judge,  vice 
mayor  and  commissioner  of  public  safety, 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  1940.  This  was  the  same 
year  I  was  elected  to  the  House  and  it 
was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  his  friendship 
throughout  his  service  in  Washington. 
He  served  with  distinction  tlirough  1964, 
a  period  of  24  years.  During  his  service 
here  he  accomplished  many  Important 
objectives.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control,  chairman 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Real 
Property  Acquisition  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  said  was  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  To 
Investigate  Campaign  Expenditures  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  five 
consecutive  terms. 
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Cliff's  contribution  to  our  country's 
development  can  also  be  seen  in  many 
fine  projects  built  across  this  coimtry  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  They  have  pro- 
vided safety,  insured  progress,  and  im- 
proved recreation  for  millions  of  our 
citizens.  It  was  Cliff  Davis"  vision  and 
foresight  and  diligence  smd  hard  work 
that  helped  to  make  possible  the  mag- 
nificent flood  control  protection  which 
now  prevails  throughout  the  Mississippi 
River  system.  His  contributions  can  be 
seen  in  the  Appalachia  program,  in  its 
development,  and  in  the  help  it  has  given 
and  the  hope  it  has  created  In  the  hearts 
of  millions  of  our  citizens  in  these  poverty 
stricken  aretls. 

Cliff  and  his  wonderful  wife,  Carrie, 
were  a  very  significant  part  of  the  com- 
munity life  of  Washington  and  their 
own  city  of  Memphis.  Both  contributed 
significantly  to  the  strength  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  work  they  did  will  live 
long  in  the  memories  of  those  who  have 
known  and  loved  them. 

To  Mrs.  Davis,  to  Cliff's  sons,  Clifford, 
Jr.,  and  Ray,  and  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
George  Chauncey,  Mrs.  Slkes  and  I  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathy. 


NORTHERN  KENTUCKY  MARINE 
TTTT.T.Tm  IN  VIETNAM 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cpl.  Bemlng  had  spent  more  than  10 
months  In  Vietnam. 

"Tom  was  supposed  to  come  home  July 
30,"  Mrs.  Bernlng  said.  "And  he  was  always 
looking  forward  to  It  In  hU  letters." 

The  family  had  received  two  letters  from 
him  Monday. 

"He  said  he  had  been  made  a  squad  leader 
several  weeks  ago.  Otherwise,  he  said  there 
wasn't  much  to  write  alMUt  ...  It  was  the 
same  old  thing." 

Cpl.  Bernlng  had  enlisted  in  the  Marines  In 
February,  1969.  and  trained  at  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, Cal. 

A  1967  graduate  of  Newport  Catholic  High 
School,  he  was  employed  at  the  Frank  Tea  & 
Spice  Co.,  Cincinnati,  until  his  enlistment. 

He  Is  the  112th  area  casualty  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  29th  Campbell  Countlan  to 
die. 

Army  Pfc.  Robert  R.  Bemlng,  20,  of  High- 
land Heights,  was  killed  last  week  In  Cam- 
l>odla.  The  two  are  not  related. 

Besides  hU  parents,  Cpl.  Bemlng  leaves 
two  sUters,  Mrs.  Larry  (Mary)  Rinlnger  of 
Newport,  and  Miss  Debbie  Bemlng,  at  home; 
two  brothers,  John  and  Greg,  at  home,  and 
maternal  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Sandfoss,  Newport. 

His  father  Is  employed  at  the  Lord  Balti- 
more Press  Division  of  International  Paper 
Co. 

Radel  Funeral  Home,  Newport,  Is  in  charge 
of  arrangements. 
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HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or   KKNTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  L.  Cpl.  Thomas  J. 
Bemlng,  who  was  killed  on  a  combat 
mission  in  Quang  Nam  Province,  on 
Tuesday,  June  2, 1970. 

Tom  was  the  112th  northern  Ken- 
tucky fighting  man  to  give  his  life  for 
his  coimtry  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Though  the  Nation  is  experiencing  dis- 
sent over  America's  commitment,  Tom 
Bemlng  answered  the  call  to  duty.  He 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  his  coun- 
try and  for  those  of  us  whom  he  died 
defending. 

Tom  Bernlng  died  that  others  could 
live — and  remain  free.  I  know  I  speak 
for  the  people  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Kentucky — and  for  all  Americans — when 
I  convey  my  deep  sense  of  sympathy  to 
the  Bemlng  family. 

The  front  page  story  reporting  Tom's 
loss,  which  appeared  in  the  June  4  Ken- 
tucky Post,  by  Howard  Raver,  follows: 

DVZ    HOMK    IN   JXTLY CORPORAL    DISS    IN 

VirrNAM 
(By  Howard  Raver) 

A  20-year-old  Newport  boy,  Thomas  J. 
Bemlng,  has  given  his  life  In  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Bemlng,  a  lance  corporal  In  the  Marines, 
was  killed  Tuesday  on  a  combat  mission  In 
Quang  Nam  Province. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Bemlng  of  123  W.  13th  street,  Newport. 

The  Bemlngs  have  learned  only  sketchy 
details  of  what  happened.  They  were  told 
Tom  bad  suffered  "penetrating  head  and 
chest  Injuries  from  explosives"  on  the  mis- 
sion. 

"The  Marine  officers  came  to  the  house 
with  the  news  Tuesday  afternoon,"  the  young 
victim's  mother  said.  "Then  a  telegram  came 
Wednesday  morning  from  the  Marine  Corps." 


AMERICAN  LEGION  RESOLUTION  ON 
POWS 


HON.  aEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  ZABiX>CKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its 
national  executive  committee  meeting 
May  6  and  7,  the  American  Legion  passed 
a  resolution  on  the  subject  of  American 
servicemen  who  are  prisoners  of  war  In 
Asia. 

The  resolution  condemns  the  brutal 
treatment  of  prisoners  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  NLF,  calls  for  an  expression 
of  public  Indignation  by  all  Americans, 
and  requests  that  the  United  Nations  ap- 
point an  independent  commission  to  In- 
vestigate the  status  of  prisoners. 

For  their  positive  action  on  behalf  of 
our  POW's,  the  American  Legion  is  to 
be  commended  highly.  A"  It  has  so  many 
times  In  the  past,  that  organization  Is 
acting  in  the  best  tradition  of  humanl- 
tarianism  and  pwitriotism. 

I  am  sure  that  the  efforts  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  coupled  with  the  many  other 
organizations  which  are  seeking  to  en- 
list public  interest  and  concern  for  our 
captured  and  missing  servicemen,  will 
be  helpful  in  gaining  some  metisure  of 
relief  for  our  men  and  their  loved  ones 
here  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  American 
Legion  resolution  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  Memt)ers  of  Congress  and  It  is  my 
privilege  to  place  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
National  Exbctjtivb  Comihttee  Metting  or 

The    Amzxican    Legion    Heu>    Mat    6-7, 

1970 — RESOLtrnoN  No.  8 

Committee:  Foreign  Relations. 
Subject:  American  Servicemen — Prisoners  of 
War. 
Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam   was    one    of    136    signatories    to    th* 
Geneva  Convention  of  1940  on  the  humane 


treatment  of  prisoners  taken  in  armed  con- 
flict which,  by  its  terms,  specifically  covered 
aU  such  conflicts  whether  In  declared  wars 
or  not;  and 

Whereas,  This  Convention  covered,  among 
other  points,  provisions  guaranteeing-, 

1.  The  identification  of  prisoners  held  cap- 
tive. 

2.  The  release  of  prisoners  seriously 
wounded  or  HI. 

3.  The  allowance  of  a  proper  flow  of  letters 
and  packages  to  and  from  prisoners. 

4.  The  protection  of  prisoners  from  injury 
or  abuse  by  the  public. 

5.  The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  prisoners 
for  propaganda  purposes. 

6.  The  provision  of  adequate  food  and 
shelter. 

7.  Access  to  prisoners  and  Inspection  of 
the  conditions  of  their  conflnement  by  the 
International  Red  Cross,  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  Its  lackeys,  the  Viet  Cong  and 
Pathet  Lao,  have  systematically  violated  each 
and  every  one  of  the  above  mentioned  rules 
of  civilized  warfare,  even  refusing  the  uni- 
versally accepted  right  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  to  have  access  to  such  prisoners 
and  to  report  on  and  work  for  their  welfare; 
and 

Whereas,  It  is  now  definitely  established 
that  prisoners  have  been  humiliated,  starved 
and  grossly  abused  physically  and  mentally. 
F^irthermore,  the  lack  of  Identification  and 
Boall  has  resulted  In  great  mental  torture, 
not  only  to  these  prisoners,  but  to  their 
dei>endents  and  loved  ones  in  this  country; 
and  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  The  American  Legion,  in  regiilar 
meeting  assembled  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
May  6-7, 1970,  that  The  American  Legion  con- 
demns the  brutal  treatment  of  prisoners  by 
their  Communist  captors  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  demands  that  said  Communist  entities, 
governments,  and  juntas  comply  with  re- 
quests for  inspection  by  the  International 
Red  Cross  and  afford  to  all  prisoners  in 
their  hands  the  rights  guaranteed  xinder  the 
Geneva  Convention;  and  be  it  further. 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Legion,  its 
Departments  and  Posts  embark  on  a  satura- 
tion campaign.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
rallies,  petitions,  letter  writing  and  tele- 
grams in  order  that  the  American  Public 
may  be  fully  informed  about  the  status  of 
these  "Forgotten  Americans"  and  to  the  end 
that  public  indignation  be  thunderously  ex- 
pressed not  only  to  the  Communist  captors 
but  throughout  the  civilized  world  that  Na- 
tional Headquarters  advise  the  Posts, 
through  the  Deptu-tments,  of  proper  tech- 
niques tor  Implementing  such  campaigns; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  through  our  representation  In  the 
United  Nations  seek  the  appointment  by 
that  body  of  an  Independent  commission  to 
Investigate  the  status  of  prisoners  held  by 
Communist  entities  in  Southeast  Asia;  and 
be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  foreign  embassy 
and  consulate  in  this  country. 


THE  BALTIC  PEOPLES  MARK  A 
SAD  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW   JEBSBT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  in  a 
sombre  mood  that  the  Baltic  peoples 
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their  Soviet  oc- 
thelr  Inde- 


ol 


prec  cms 


esDHie 


desp  ,te 
continue 

free 


mark  the  anniversary  of 
cupation  and  the  cessation 
pendence  as  free  peoples. 

Those  of  us  who  are  the 
a  democratic  way  of  life, 
nately  experience  the 
of  liberty,  also  have  an  aw 
slbllity  to  those  whose  pligh(t 
tunate. 

I  salute  the  people  of  Latvia 
ania,  and  Estonia  who. 
pressive  occupation 
and  support  and  sustain  a 

I  share  their  faith  and  triist 
once  again  will  be  blessed 
erty  which  is  the  right  of 
and  that  their  hopes  for 
identities  will  come  to  fruiton 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proup 
sociated  with   the  cause  o 
peoples,    for    I   share   theii 
ideals. 

The  following  resolutioi  i 
1965  expresses  the  sentimenjt 
Congress : 

Resolution 


cjastodlans  of 

who  fortu- 

essence 

respon- 

is  less  for- 


Uthu- 
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to  strive 

spirit. 

that  they 

4lth  the  Ub- 

Eill  mankind 

heir  imique 

a. 

to  be  as- 
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of  the  U.S. 
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HOTTSE  CONFERENCi: 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  _ 
subjugation,   donUnatlon,    anc 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fun" 
rights,    Is   contrary   to   the 
United   Nations,   and   Is   an 
the  promotion  of  world  peace 
tlon:  and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  th( 
determination:  by  virtue  of  t 
freely  determine   their  poUtl 
freely  pursue  their  economic, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas    the    Baltic    peopl 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  b 
prlved  of  these  rights  by  the 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas   the   Government 
Union,  through   a  program  o 
and   resettlement   of    peoples. 
Its  effort  to  change  the  ethnic 
the  populations  of  the  Baltic 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm 
policy    of   the    Government 
States  to  support  the  aspli 
peoples  for  self-determlnatlot 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many 
family  ties  between  the  peopl 
States  and  the  American  pr 

Resolved  by  the  House  of 
{the  Senate  concurring),  Tha; 
Representatives  of   the   Unite  1 
the  President  of  the  United  St""' 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention 
ion  at  the  United  Nations  ai 
proprlate  international  forums 
means  as  he  deems  approprlat : 
of  the  rights  of  self-detert  ' 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latlva, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  res 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 
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AMERICAN  HUNaLRIAN 
FEDERATION  WiRNS 


HON.  DONALD  E.  tUKENS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREterTATIVES 
Monday,  June  15,  1970 


Mr.  LXJKENS.  Mr.  Speaker 
deplored  and  condemned 
and   illegal    protest    that 
across  many  of  our  college 
patriotic  group  of  Americaiis 


of    Estonia, 

be4n  forcibly  de- 

<  tovemment  of 

>f    the    Soviet 

'  deportations 

continues   In 

character  of 

States;  and 

and  consistent 

the    United 

aspirations  of  Baltic 

and  national 


historical,  and 

of  the  Baltic 
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Representatives 
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Stites— 
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at  other  ap- 

and  by  such 

to  the  denial 
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4nd  Lithuania, 

w^rld  opinion  to 
restor  itlon  of  these 


,  many  have 
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can  Hungarian  Federation,  realizing  the 
value  of  freedom  and  the  right  to  dis- 
agree, perhaps  more  poignantly  than 
many  of  today's  students,  warns  that 
"Utopian  concern  for  social  reform  can 
and  has  been  used  as  an  effective  smoke- 
screen for  spreading  communism." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  full  text  of  the  Hungarian 
resolution : 

Resolution 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation's  Board  of  Directors  meeting 
strongly  condemns  the  present  violent  pro- 
tests on  the  several  campuses  of  the  nation 
In  regard  to  the  President's  limited  Inter- 
vention In  Communist-Invaded  Cambodia  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  American  armed 
forces  In  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation  con- 
siders such  protests  unpatriotic,  seditious  and 
potentially  subversive  and  calls  upon  com- 
petent university,  local,  Stat©  and  Federal 
officials  and  agencies  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive investigation  into  these  violent  pro- 
tests with  particular  emphasis  on  (a)  sources 
of  financing;  (b)  Conununist  Ideological  and 
organizational  Infiltration;  (c)  seditious  and 
revolutionary  Intent  of  their  leadership  and 
to  recommend  legislative,  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative actions  needed  to  prevent  and/ 
or  to  control  effectively  any  subversive,  sedi- 
tious and  violent  groups  In  the  nation  both 
on  and  off-campus. 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation  con- 
demns In  strongeit  terms  the  continued  cod- 
dling of  the  protest  movement  by  various  TV 
and  radio  networlcs  giving  unduly  wide  and 
generally  sympathetic  coverage  to  subver- 
sive and  seditious  groups  and  Individuals  at- 
tacking our  political  and  social  system  and 
the  Constitution. 

It  commends  the  attitude  of  the  majority 
of  college  and  graduate  students  for  their 
non-partlclpatlon  in  the  violent  protesU  and 
student  strikes  which  a  determined  and  sub- 
versive minority  tries  to  foist  upon  some  of 
the  universities  of  the  nation. 

It  calls  upon  the  presidents  of  the  univer- 
sities of  the  nation  not  to  permit  Interrup- 
tion of  the  learning  process  lor  the  sake  of 
protest  and  to  face  up  to  the  necessity  of 
expelling  rebellious  and  anarchistic  students 
and  non-tenure  faculty  despite  the  monetary 
inconveniences  this  may  Impose  upon  them. 
The  American-Hungarian  Federation  sug- 
gests that  expulsion  and  dismiss*!  procedures 
be  strengthened  and  rigorously  enforced  by 
university  authorities.  It  deplores  the  deci- 
sion taken  by  a  score  of  universities,  mostly 
in  the  northeast,  to  suspend  classes  until  the 
faU. 

In  condemning  violent  protest  and  un- 
patriotic attitudes  toward  the  President  and 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  police  of  the  varioxis  states  and  cities, 
the  American  Himgarian  Federation  recog- 
nizes the  legitimate  interest  of  student  bodies 
and  faculties  In  promoting  social  progress 
and  academic  reform  and  Involvement  Into 
the  political  process.  It  emphasizes,  however, 
that  such  goals  are  In  reality  defeated  by 
violence,  lowering  the  quality  of  education 
by  "open  admissions"  and  adoption  of  Ideol- 
oglee  aUen  and  hoetUe  to  the  laws  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  calls  upon 
reform-minded  youth  to  work  within  the 
established  political  processes  and  to  respect 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  local,  State  and 
Federal  governments. 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation  warns 
that  alleged  or  Utopian  concern  for  social  re- 
form can  and  has  been  used  as  an  effective 
smoke-screen  for  spreading  Communist  prop- 
aganda whether  of  Russian  or  Chinese  va- 
riety and  calls  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  declare  the  Red  Flag,  the 
Viet  Cong  flag,  the  black  flag  of  anarchism 
and  the  use  of  clenched  fist  greetings  Illegal 
and  punishable  as  a  Federal  offense. 
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The  American  Hungarian  Federation  cau- 
tions both  students  and  faculties  and  the 
agencies  of  the  local,  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments that  the  tactics  used  by  many  of 
the  "New  Left"  groups  closely  parallel  Com- 
munist Party  tactics  and  rhetoric  used  after 
World  War  II  in  Hungary  and  other  East  Cen- 
tral European  countries.  The  American  Hun- 
garian Federation,  therefore,  calls  for  in- 
creased vigilance  and  exposure  of  these  sub- 
versive tactics  and  the  rhetoric  by  faculty, 
writers  and  government  agencies  as  well. 
Rt.  Rev.  Zoltan  Bekt,  D.D., 
Bishop  emeritus.  Chairman  of  the 

Board. 
Dr.  Louis  PuRT  Arnold, 

National  Secretary. 
Prof.  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  Ph.  D., 
Secretary   of    International   Rela- 
tions. 
New  York,  May  16.  1970. 


U.S.  FLAG  FLIES  AGAIN  IN 
RHODESIA 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  entirely 
fitting  that  on  this  observance  of  Flag 
Day  in  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
we  should  learn  that  once  again  Old 
Glory  has  been  raised  in  the  Republic 
of  Rhodesia. 

It  was  a  sad  day  in  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States  when  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  joined  in  the  boycott  of  Rho- 
desia and  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  those  friendly  peoples,  and  no  credit 
Is  to  be  extended  to  President  Nixon  for 
continuing  the  boycott. 

But  to  know  that  the  American- 
Southern  Africa  Council  has  again  raised 
the  U.S.  flag  in  Rhodesia  gives  us  hope 
that  the  misguided  in  this  coimtry  may 
yet  acknowledge  the  error  of  their  ways. 

Let  Old  Glory,  as  it  flutters  in  the 
breeze  in  Salisbury,  carry  the  message 
to  Rhodesians  that  millions  of  Americans 
support  them  in  severing  their  relations 
with  Britain  and  in  the  establishment  of 
their  yoimg  Republic. 

Following  Is  an  article  from  the 
Rhodesian  Herald : 

(From  the  Rhodesia  Herald,  May  29,  19701 
United  States  Flag  Plies  Again  in  Salisbury 

An  American  flag  which  a  month  ago  flew 
over  the  Capitol  In  Washington  yesterday 
fluttered  from  a  building  In  Manlca  Road, 
Salisbury,  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  Amer- 
ican-Southern Africa  Council's  Rhodesian 
office. 

The  Right-wing  Washington-based  Council 
has  set  up  its  Salisbury  office  to  keep  an 
"American  presence"  here  after  the  closure 
of  the  U.S.  Consulate  and  to  signify  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Rhodesia. 

A  fcx'mer  Rhodesian  Cabinet  Minister,  Lord 
Graham,  was  guest  of  honour  at  a  party  after 
the  opening  by  an  American  lawyer.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard van  Buskirk,  who  has  been  In  Rhodesia 
for  the  past  month  setting  up  the  office. 

At  6:46  p.m.  Dr.  van  Buskirk  telephoned 
the  Council's  American  headquartws  to  an- 
nounce the  opening  of  the  office. 

Hanging  from  the  walls  of  the  office  are 
fotir  plcturee  of  the  Rhodesian  Prime  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Ian  Smith — Including  one  ot  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  Ministers  signing  Rhodesia's 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1968 — and  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  signed  by 
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77  U.S.  Congressmen  protesting  at  the  clo- 
sure of  the  U.S.  Consulate. 
committee 

In  an  Interview  Dr.  van  Buskirk  said  the 
office  would  be  run  by  a  voluntary  five-man 
advisory  committee  of  Rhodesians  and  would 
employ  a  full-time  receptionist-secretary. 

The  full  composition  of  the  local  commit- 
tee has  not  yet  been  decided  but  one  mem- 
ber Is  a  Salisbury  businessman,  Mr.  Roy 
Boden  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
.'imerlcan-Southern  Africa  Council  for  the 
past  three  years. 

Dr.  van  Buskirk  said  the  Council  had 
budgeted  for  about  (800  a  month  to  run  the 
office. 

"But  we  will  and  can  expand  that  budget 
if  necessary."  he  said. 

Dr.  van  Buskirk  who  leaves  Rhodesia  at  the 
week-end,  said  his  office  had  already  dealt 
with  a  number  of  Inquiries  ranging  from 
travel  and  admission  to  American  universi- 
ties, to  copyright  on  American  publications. 
telephone  service 

"We  also  will  run  a  24-hour  telephone  serv- 
ice so  that  any  American — or  anyone  else — 
who  Is  In  any  sort  of  difficulty  here  will  be 
able  to  get  In  touch  with  someone  who  will 
help  him." 

Pointing  to  the  signatures  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congressmen.  Dr.  van  Buskirk  added: 
"People  will  be  able  to  see  that  what  our 
Government  does  Is  not  necessarily  what  our 
people  want— the  American  people  are  soUdly 
with  Rhodesia." 

As  an  example  of  'dishonest  thinking"  by 
the  American  State  Department,  Dr.  van 
Buskirk  said  the  Department  had  recently 
advised  two  prospective  tourists  to  Rhodesia 
that  in  view  of  the  "unsettled  conditions"  in 
the  country  they  should  not  come  as  the 
State  Department  could  not  guarantee  their 
safety. 

Arrangements  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
now  flying  In  Salisbury  to  fly  over  the  Capi- 
tol were  made  by  Louslana  Congressman  Mr. 
John  Rarick. 

Asked  if  his  Government  disapproved  of  a 
U.S.  flag  being  flown  in  Salisbury,  Dr.  van 
Buskirk  said:  "They  do  not  approve  of  what 
we  are  doing  but  we  still  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  freedom." 


RISKS  GREATER  BUT  PROFITS 
FATTER 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  the  third  in  a 
series  of  articles  concerning  narcotics 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  This  latest  installment  de- 
scribes that  stage  of  the  llllicit  heroin 
traffic  In  which  morphine  is  converted 
to  heroin,  and  the  subsequent  siii^ment 
of  this  refined  drug  to  the  United  States. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration: 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  5,  1970) 

Marseille — Hub  of  Heroin  Industry:  Risks 

Greater   But   Profits  Patter 

(By  John  Hughes) 
(Heroin  chemists  are  extracautlous  peo- 
ple— but  they  can  afford  to  be  In  this 
dirty.  multlmillion-doUar  racket  of  convert- 
ing morphine  to  the  killer  drug.  Marseille, 
France,  is  the  world's  center  for  these  men 
Who  are  part  of  a  highly  organized  crime 
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ring.  Operated  by  Corslcans.  It  has  been 
hardly  scratched  by  police  and  narcotics 
agents'  raids.) 

Marseilles,  Prance. — As  chill  night  turned 
to  dank  dawn,  the  narcotics  agents  worked 
their  way  through  the  French  woods. 

To  ensure  total  surprise,  they  had  left 
their  cars  several  miles  away. 

Now,  through  high-powered  glasses,  they 
bad  under  observation  the  isolated  villa 
which  was  their  target. 

Inside  the  house  they  could  see  three  men 
working  amid  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
chemical  laboratory:  gas  burners,  glass  flasks 
and  tubes,  suction  pumps,  scales,  vials  of 
chemicals. 

The  men  wore  white  coats  and  rubber 
gloves.  One  thing  more  showed  they  were  no 
ordinary  chemists.  Each  of  them  wore  a  gas 
mask.  It  was  to  protect  them  from  the  fumes 
and  effect  of  their  product:  heroin. 

For  their  highly  profitable,  but  Illegal  ac- 
tivity, the  heroin  chenxlsts  had  chosen  their 
site  well.  Only  30  miles  from  the  big  French 
seaport  of  Marseille,  the  viUage  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Anges  ia  nevertheless  off  the 
beaten  track.  The  villa  the  heroin  chemists 
selected  there  was  on  a  hill,  reached  by  a 
country  road  along  which  only  one  or  two 
cars  traveled  each  day. 

Even  so.  the  heroin  chemists  were  extra- 
cautious.  Even  now  as  the  French  and  Amer- 
iciui  agents  positioned  themselves,  a  rare  car 
passed  by.  Immediately  the  chemists  stopped 
work.  One  came  outside  to  check.  Reassured, 
they  continued. 

police  raids  curbed 

Carefully,  the  narcotics  agents  checked 
their  time.  (French  law  bars  police  raids  on 
a  man's  home  between  9  o'clock  at  night  and 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning.)  Then  they  rushed 
the  villa. 

The  three  chemists  caught  now  are  serv- 
ing lengthy  prison  sentences.  Their  heroin 
was  seized  and  Is  one  batch  which  will  never 
be  pumped  Into  the  veins  of  American  ad- 
dicts. 

This  recent  seizure  is  one  of  the  brighter 
chapters  in  the  story  of  the  war  against  the 
international  "Junk."  or  narcotics,  mer- 
chants. Another  heroin  laboratory  was  put 
out  of  business  about  the  same  time.  In  this 
case,  the  Illegal  chemists  were  more 
brazen.  They  were  working  from  a  three- 
story  house  In  the  surburbs  of  Marseille 
Itself. 

Hidden  behind  high  walls,  this  was  a 
-house  particularly  difficult  for  surveillance. 
But  narcotics  agents  caught  the  heroin  man- 
ufacturers In  the  act  there,  too.  These  chem- 
ists also  are  serving  long  prison  terms. 

Successful  though  these  operations  were, 
they  but  scratched  the  surface  of  a  highly 
organized  crime  ring  which  makes  Mar« 
seille  the  center  of  the  heroin-manufacturing 
industry.  Eighty  percent  of  the  heroin  used 
by  addicts  in  the  United  States  is  produced 
in  and  around  Marseille  from  morphine  and 
opium  which  originate  in  Turkey. 

Controlling  the  ring  are  Corsican  crimi- 
nals of  cunning  and  ruthlessness.  Says  one 
crack  American  agent,  grudgingly : 

"I  guess  they  have  to  be  rated  the  most 
adept  criminals  in  the  world." 

INFORMATION   IS   THE   KEY 

The  Corslcans  who  mastermind  this  ugly 
traffic  in  Marseille  are  tight-knit.  Informa- 
tion Is  the  kept  to  successful  antinarcotlcs 
operations,  but  from  the  Corslcans  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  acquire.  A  non-Corslcan  has  little 
hope  of  penetrating  the  organization. 

For  a  Corsican  to  inform  on  his  own  gang 
members  there  is  little  inducement,  but 
great  peril.  The  money  narcotics  agents  of- 
fer in  return  for  Information- Is  Inslgnlflcant 
compared  with  the  money  a  gang  member 
makes  from  trafficking.  And  when  a  Corsi- 
can is  caught  Informing,  gang  retribution  is 
instant  and  final. 

In  one  of  the  raids  mentioned  earlier,  one 
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gang  member  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  heroin  laboratory  when  nar- 
cotics agents  smashed  In.  His  body  was  found 
next  day  with  six  bullets  In  It.  He  had  t>een 
murdered  by  bis  fellow  gangsters  because 
they  suspected  him  of  having  tipped  off  th^ 
agents,  and  then  evaded  arrest.  He  was  not, 
in  fact,  the  informant. 

When  Information  Is  forthcoming  from 
within  the  ring  it  is  usually  from  a  gang 
member  Jealous  over  a  stolen  wonuin,  or  dis- 
affected over  some  other  affront,  and  bent 
on  personal  revenge. 

OPPORTUNITtES    ABOUND 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  ^i*y  Marseille  has 
become  the  hub  of  the  heroin-manufacturing 
Industry.  Even  without  the  Osrslcan  under- 
world community,  it  Is  a  city  renowned  for 
Its  tough  and  bawdy  waterfront  dives  where 
any  criminal  transaction  Is  easily  arranged. 

It  is  a  sprawling  port,  cluttered  with  miles 
of  gray  derricks  and  cranes,  which  afford 
unlimited  opportunity  for  smuggling.  Ocean- 
going shifts  of  every  kind,  and  from  every 
country,  load  and  unload  here.  In  and  out  of 
the  old  harbor  there  are  hundreds  of  motor 
cruisers,  yachts,  and  fishing  boats  with  a 
pattern  of  movement  through  coastal  waters 
Impossible  to  track. 

Under  cover  of  darkness  It  Is  easy  to  take 
delivery  of  a  shipment  of  yellow  morphine 
hidden  abroad  a  ship  Just  In  from  Turkey, 
or  to  stash  a  parcel  of  heroin  aboard  one 
bound  for  Mexico,  Canada,  or  the  United 
States.  A  gentle  splash,  as  a  waterproof 
bundle  is  dropped  over  a  ship's  side,  or  a 
thud  as  a  package  Is  thrown  from  a  dark 
spot  over  the  port  fence,  and  the  Job  Is  done. 

Marseille  also  is  an  easy  delivery  point 
for  smugglers  who  move  shipments  or  nar- 
cotics overland  from  Turkey.  It  is  linked 
to  the  road  network  which  laces  the  French 
Riviera.  A  truck  or  car  carrying  hidden  mor- 
phine merges  easily  with  the  traffic  surging 
across  southern  France. 

An  old  World  War  II  resistance  center. 
Marseille  is  full  of  hiding  places,  criss- 
crossed by  drains  and  sewers.  During  the 
war,  resistance  fighters  led  allied  agents 
through  this  underground  network  and 
whisked  German  prisoners  and  bodies  away 
through  it.  Today  these  tunnels  serve  the 
Junk  merchants  who  use  them  to  move  nar- 
cotics and  the  materials  necessary  to  proc- 
ess heroin. 

For  security,  supplies  are  dispersed  and 
brought  together  only  for  the  actual  con- 
version. Once  delivered  In  Marseille,  mor- 
phine is  cached  in  one  spot.  The  laboratory 
Is  somewhere  else.  Acetic  anhydride  acid, 
needed  in  substantial  quantltes  to  make 
heroin,  is  stored  elsewhere.  Finished  heroin 
is  quickly  moved  out  to  yet  another  biding 
place. 

Conversion  of  morphine  Into  heroin  is 
much  more  sophisticated  than  the  rough- 
and-ready  process  by  which  opium  Is  tiimed 
into  morphine.  The  heroin  process  demands 
chemical  skills  and  Is  dangerous. 

The  chemists  risk  addiction  through 
fumes  and  powdered  heroin  particles  in  the 
air.  This  is  why  they  wear  masks.  Beyond 
this,  a  slip  can  cause  fatal  explosion. 

But  if  the  risks  are  high,  so  are  the  profits. 

The  Corslcans  who  run  the  business  find 
little  difficulty  in  acquiring  chemists,  either 
from  their  own  ranks,  or  hired  from  outside, 
to  undertake  the  illicit  operation. 

To  elude  detection,  the  heroin  merchants 
have  developed  many  techniques.  One  clue 
to  the  existence  of  a  heroin  laboratory  is  the 
vast  amount  of  electric  poww  it  usee,  far 
more  than  would  be  normal  In  an  ordinary 
household. 

So  the  heroin  chemists  tap  the  main  power 
lines,  stealing  their  electricity  from  the  city. 
They  are  careful  to  pass  a  normal  amount  of 
electricity  through  the  meter  In  their  pr«n- 
ises.  Police  checking  consumption  thus  find 
no  unusual  telltale  usage. 
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Anotber  giveaway  Is  water  ^ast«  from  the 
heroin  laboratories.  The  chemists  cannot 
dump  It  into  city  sewers  for  f  »ar  police  will 
detect,  and  trace,  the  large  amount  of  acetic 
anhydride  acid  in  It.  For  every  kilo  of  heroin 
produced,  the  chemists  must  uk  two  Uloe  of 
acid.  Their  usual  disposal  method  Is  to  run 
it  off,  via  long  hoses,  onto  waite  ground  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  country  villa,  |down  the  side 
of  a  bill  or  mountain. 

Police  also  try  to  keep  an  ey^  on  unusually 
large  purchases  of  acetic  anhyarlde.  But  the 
acid  Is  bought  for  many  legltlitiate  purposes 
It  Is  used  by  fertilizer  and  plajstlc  manufac- 
turers. In  the  United  States  11^  sale  Is  legal. 
Its  purchase  specifically  for  he^ln  manufac- 
ture Is  difflcult  to  trace. 

With  money  and  organlzatloi|  and  ruthless- 
ness  on  their  side,  th«  Corslc^ns  are  formi- 
dable foes.  In  challenging  thetn,  the  French 
police  clearly  face  some  genuine  problems. 
But  in  the  view  of  many,  the  F^nch  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  eliminate  I  the  Marseille 
heroin  business  has  tUl  recently  lacked  ap- 
plication and  serious  effort.     I 

The  French  narcotics  buriau  is  under- 
staffed and  Ul-equlpped.  For  in  whole  opera- 
tion In  southern  Prance  It  has  relied  on  11 
agents  with  three  cars  betwe^  them.  Some 
are  deskbound.  Manpower  avajilable  for  sur- 
veillance and  detection  of  naiteotlcs  traffick- 
ers has  thus  been  negligible,  tn  the  French 
capital  Itself  there  have  been  hardly  a  dozen 
narcotics  agents  at  work. 

Lately  there  have  been  Iniilcatlona  that 
Paris  is  stirring  on  the  narcotlfcs  problem. 

In  part  this  is  due  to  unfavorable  interna- 
tional publicity  about  Prancea  role  In  heroin 
production.  In  part  it  is  due  to  sudden  French 
recognition  that  heroin  addiction  Is  not  ex- 
clusively a  foreign,  emd  speclfloally  American, 
problem.  Last  year  two  Freqch  teen-agers 
from  middle-class  families  'died  on  the 
Riviera  from  overdoses  of  herein. 
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Besides  the  Mafia,  other  buying  rings  have 
set  up  shop  tn  southern  France.  They  Include 
Cubans,  Puerto  Rlcans,  and  Negroes,  and 
"independent"  buyers  who  run  their  own 
transit  routes.  When  the  Corslcans  arrange 
delivery  of  heroin  In  the  United  States, 
rather  than  Prance,  the  price  Is  much  higher. 

Mafia  narcotics-smuggling  routes  run  via 
Canada  and  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  and 
directly  through  American  East  Coast  jxirts. 

But  there  are  many  variations.  Some  air 
shipments  are  routed  from  France  to  the 
Netherlands  or  Switzerland,  then  to  the 
Caribbean,  and  into  the  States  through 
Florida.  Sometimes  narcotics  couriers  stop 
off  In  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  An  Irish  air- 
craft landing  at  Boston  or  New  York  tends 
to  get  more  cursory  examination  than  one 
coming  In  from  France. 

One  heroin-smuggling  ring  used  a  Trans 
World  Airlines  route  from  West  Germany  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  couriers  carried  their 
ixarcotics  in  flight  bags.  Shortly  before  arrival 
in  New  York  they  hid  their  packages  in  the 
aircraft's  toilet.  Then  they  went  through 
New  York  customs  confidently. 

DOMKanC    rLlOHT   TAKEN 

After  clearing  customs  and  reboardlng  the 
aircraft,  they  retrieved  their  heroin  from  the 
toilet.  From  Kansas  City  they  took  a  do- 
mestic fight  back  to  New  York,  delivering 
their  wages  with  little  risk. 

Their  method  was  discovered  when  the 
TWA  flight  developed  engine  trouble  on  one 
occasion  in  New  York,  and  the  company  or- 
dered a  plane  change.  The  couriers  panicked, 
tried  to  get  their  heroin  off  the  discarded  air- 
craft, and  were  caught  red-handed  by  custom 
agents. 

Another  smuggling  route  is  from  Europe 
over  the  pole  to  the  American  West  Coast, 
then  by  domestic  flight  back  to  New  York. 

There  are  390  ports  of  entry  in  the  United 
States.  Through  them  pass  230  million  travel- 
ers each  year.  Clearly,  the  smugglers'  chances 
of  getting  at  least  some  of  their  merchandise 
through  are  good.  Tlie  standard  yardstick 
custom  agents  use  is  that  they  seize  about 
one-tenth  of  the  contraband  funnellng  into 
their  country. 

To  move  heroin  Into  the  United  States,  the 
Junk  merchants  use  scores  of  couriers  who 
carry  packets  taped  to  their  legs,  or  concealed 
In  special  vests,  bags,  or  false-bottomed  suit- 
cases. For  the  junk  merchants  It  is  a  gamble, 
but  one  loaded  with  the  odds  in  their  favor. 
They  can  afford  to  lose  a  large  number  of 
couriers  and  still  make  vast  profits  out  of 
the  shipments  that  get  through. 

OPERATORS   PAT    NO   TAXES 

Those  that  are  lost  are  written  off  to  oper- 
ating costs  In  a  business  In  which  the  opera- 
tors pay  no  taxes  anyway.  Arrest  of  a  courier 
rarely  imperils  the  blg-tlme  criminals  behind 
the  traffic.  Most  couriers  are  given  only  the 
skimpiest  information  of  the  operation  they 
are  Involved  in,  and  have  little  to  pass  on  to 
custom  and  narcotics  agents. 

In  one  case,  all  eight  couriers  inv-lved  in  a 
shipment  of  heroin  were  picked  up  by  Ameri- 
can narcotics  agents.  None  could  pinpoint  the 
supplier  or  the  addressee. 

In  another  case  a  narcotics  courier  facing 
an  Italian  murder  charge  was  desperate  to 
cooperate  with  narcotics  agents  in  a  bid  to 
prevent  his  arraignment  in  an  Italian  court. 
But  he  had  no  Information  of  value.  All  he 
could  reveal  was  that  he  had  been  given  the 
narcotics  to  carry,  in  a  room  of  Rome's  Ex- 
celsior Hotel,  by  a  man  he  bad  never  seen 
before  and  whose  name  he  did  not  know. 

As  couriers,  the  traffickers  recruit  seamen, 
airline  crew  members  (one  Alitalia  steward 
had  direct  links  to  the  Mafiosl  of  Brooklyn), 
respectable-looking  business  executives,  and 
even  diplomats.  The  latter  are  especially  use- 
ful. Their  luggage  is  usually  scrutiny  free 
when  it  goes  through  customs. 

One  courier  ring  smuggling  heroin  into 
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New  York  via  the  West  Coast  from  Hong  Kong 
included  three  former  Australian  police  offi- 
cers. Even  a  former  "playmate"  from  Play- 
boy magazine  Is  languishing  in  a  Oreek  jail 
for  carrying  narcotics. 

SintVEILLANCE    PURSUED 

While  transporting  heroin,  couriers  are 
often  under  surveillance  by  other  members 
of  the  underworld  network.  If  a  courier  is 
"busted"  (arrested) ,  the  junk  merchants  are 
usually  aware  of  it  immediately.  If  the 
courier  agrees  to  lead  government  agents  to 
his  contact,  by  the  time  they  get  there  the 
trail  is  cold. 

Aside  from  their  own  Sicilian  dialect, 
Mafia  junk  merchants  use  a  jargon  almost 
incomprehensible  to  outsiders  and  eaves- 
dropping narcotics  agents. 

Says  one  Mafia  member  to  another,  In  a 
long-distance  call  from  New  York  to  Sicily: 
"I  need  a  dozen  white  shirts.  Tell  Toto  every- 
thing's taken  care  of  on  the  mountain." 
Translated,  that  means:  "Ship  a  dozen  kilos 
of  heroin.  Tell  our  Corslcan  supplier  in  Mar- 
seille that  I've  deposited  the  cash  for  them 
in  the  usual  numbered  Swiss  bank  account." 

The  American  Mafla  lean  heavily  on  blood 
ties  in  their  native  Sicily  for  logistical  sup- 
port In  Europe.  Thus  some  heroin  shipments 
are  backtracked  from  France  to  Italy,  and 
then  moved  out  to  the  United  States. 

Experts  say  actual  production  of  heroin 
in  Italy  now  is  rare.  For  helping  stop  Italian 
production  they  give  credit  to  former  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  Clare  Booth  Luce.  They 
also  credit  Italian  authorities  for  cracking 
down  on  known  Mafia  members  with  sen- 
tences of  "obligatory  sojourn"  in  remote 
areas.  Under  this  system,  a  suspect  is  re- 
moved from  big-city  contact  and  required  to 
report  daily  at  the  police  station  in  bis  area. 

Even  so,  the  Mafiosl  are  wily,  and  the 
movement  of  narcotics  in  and  out  of  Italy 
continues. 

HONETBfOON    IN    SICn.T 

In  one  case,  an  American  of  Sicilian  origin 
carried  a  large  heroin  consignment  Tor  bis 
family  without  ever  knowing  it.  His  father, 
a  prominent  New  York  Mafla  member,  sent 
him  back  to  Sicily  for  his  honeymoon.  With 
the  bridal  couple  went  a  handsome  new 
American  car. 

After  a  few  days  a  relative  in  Sicily  insisted 
on  removing  the  car  to  get  it  washed  and 
serviced. 

Overnight.  Mafia  members  took  the  car 
apart  and  fitted  It  with  secret  compartments 
full  of  heroin.  Unknowing,  the  son  shipped 
bis  car  back  to  the  States,  passing  unevent- 
fully through  customs. 

A  little  later,  bis  father  asked  to  borrow 
the  car.  The  heroin  was  recovered  by  the 
American  Mafla,  the  car  returned,  and  the 
innocent  son  took  up  bis  business  unaware 
that  for  the  price  of  a  honeymoon  in  Sicily, 
the  Mafla  bad  imported  a  massive  shipment 
of  heroin. 

Other  bulk  shipments  come  by  diverse 
routes,  flench  and  American  agents  broke 
one  ring  airfreighting  heroin  from  Paris  to 
New  York  hidden  in  electronic  oscilloscopes. 
Some  heroin  travels  southward  to  Spain 
from  Marseille  before  being  moved  on  to 
the  United  States.  One  big  haul  was  made 
in  a  shipment  of  canned  flsh  imported  from 
Spain  by  a  Whitestone,  N.Y.,  dealer. 

MAFIA  "SCATTERS  SHOT" 

Earlier  this  year,  American  custom  agents 
made  the  largest  seizure  of  hashish  in  the 
history  of  the  service  at  Boston's  Logan  Air- 
port. Inspectors  found  600  pounds  of  hash- 
ish in  false  bottoms  of  crates  of  musical 
instruments  from  India  This  was  a  spot 
check,  without  any  advance  information 
from  agents  abroad. 

Although  the  Mafla  scatter  their  shot  with 
couriers  on  planes,  cars  are  much  favored 
for  smuggling  luucotios.  Thousands  of  them 
are  brought  in  and  out  of  the  United  States 
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each  year.  Though  some  are  searched,  the 
United  States  Is  wooing  foreign  tourists, 
and  custom  agents  cannot  tear  every  visitor's 
car  apart. 

The  advantage  to  the  Mafla  is  that  a  car 
can  transport  a  much  larger  heroin  ship- 
ment than  can  be  concealed  by  a  courier. 
One  Volkswagen  1300  carried  64  kilos  of 
heroin  concealed  in  its  door  panels  and  in 
f-pectal  compartments  under  its  seats — In 
other  words,  a  shipment  about  the  size  of 
a  small  man. 

If  agents  seize  an  auto  shipment,  the  loss 
to  the  Mafia  Is  much  greater  than  loss  of 
a  two  or  three-kilo  packet  strapped  to  a 
courier's  leg  But  the  Mafla  can  afford  to  lose 
several  carloads  and  still  make  money  on 
the  one  that  gets  through. 

From  one  French  Citroen,  agents  extracted 
112  kilos  of  heroin.  That  was  a  major  haul. 
But  the  same  car  had  successfully  carried 
heroin  shipments  for  five  previous  years. 

With  bigger  shipments,  the  risks  are 
greater,  but  the  profits  are  fatter.  Such  are 
the  odds  that  keep  the  junk  flowln.g  oxit 
of  Marseille. 


REMARKS  FROM  A  SERVICEMAN  IN 
CAMBODIA 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTiday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  these  days  when  it  seems  as  if  so  many 
efforts  are  being  made  to  belittle  and 
stigmatize  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
keeping  our  country  strong  and  free,  it 
is  heartening  to  receive  a  letter,  sub- 
mitted here  for  the  Congrbssional  Rec- 
ord, expressing  that  fiber  on  which  gen- 
erations of  Americans  have  united  as 
instruments  for  the  right,  with  the  cour- 
age and  insight  in  the  knowledge  that 
freedom  and  peace  cannot  be  attained 
by  merely  wishing  for  it. 

The  author  of  this  letter,  a  Naval 
Academy  graduate,  is  convinced  that  the 
Cambodian  effort  is  the  right  step  for 
stability,  self-determination  and  peace, 
and  significant  in  its  implications  for 
all  areas  of  the  world  threatened  by 
aggression.  He  believes,  as  history  has 
shown  us,  that  sometimes  a  man  must 
stand  with  his  neighbor  to  help  his 
neighbor  protect  his  home,  lest  he,  at 
the  end,  stand  alone  in  protecting  his 
own  home;  a  fundamental  rule  of  self- 
protection  applicable  to  nations  as  well 
as  individuals. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mat  22.  1970. 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad:  President  Nixon  cer- 
tainly didn't  waste  any  time  pulling  me  out 
of  Viet-nam.  I'd  barely  gotten  settled  Into 
the  routine  of  patrollng  canals  on  Barrier 
Reef  that  I  was  sent  with  ten  boats  up  the 
Mekong  Into  Cambodia.  We  were  a  very  small 
part  of  the  Vietnamese  contingent,  but 
played  a  very  interesting  role  In  the  opera- 
tion. I've  just  returned  from  spending  two 
weeks  afloat  off  Neak  Luong,  the  ferry  land- 
ing, and  have  come  to  realize  once  again  the 
sharp  contrasts  evident  in  this  war. 

The  two  m<.st  dominant  Impressions  were 
left  by  the  newsmen  and  the  refugees.  Actual 
encounters  with  the  enemy  were  very  light 
and  we  had  secured  the  area  rather  easily. 
What  astounded  me  was  how  the  news  media 
blew  up  our  offensive. 

What  they  termed  a  gross  extension  of  the 
war  was  actually  a  very  simple,  long-overdue 
short  cut  to  ending  the  conflict.  Ideals  were 
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long  ago  violated  by  the  VC/NVA  as  they 
fought  their  guerrilla  war.  Their  strategy  was 
merely  what  Mao  Tse  Tung  advocated,  "The 
people  are  the  sea  and  revolutionaries  are 
the  fish  that  swim  In  the  sea."  Thus  bound- 
aries meant  nothing  to  the  enemy  as  they 
were  free  to  choose  supply  routes  and  lines 
of  communications.  We  were  frustrated  by 
an  imaginary  line  dividing  swampy  rice  pad- 
dies where  no  natural  geographical,  physical, 
cultural,  lingual,  or  religious  boundaries 
existed.  Even  with  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954.  Southeast  Asia  is  still  Southeast  Asia, 
no  nation  is  secure  enough  to  call  Itself  Laos, 
Cambodia,  or  Viet-nam. 

Having  previously  operated  in  Viet-nam 
within  easy  morter  range  of  Cambodia,  I  was 
obviously  very  happy  to  participate  in  the 
sweep  to  destroy  the  VC/NVA  outposts,  arms 
caches,  and  stagging  areas.  We  wlU  be  with- 
drawing our  forces  soon,  having  accomplished 
a  crucial  blow  to  the  enemies'  morale  and 
supplies  which  will  enable  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  take  over  their  part  of  the  war 
much  more  easily  and  safely.  Sitting  Ducks 
only  belong  in  carnivals.  Even  though  some 
feel  this  conflict  is  a  real  side-show,  I'm  over 
here  and  I  don't  like  being  handicapped  by 
idealistic  fantasies. 

Enough  of  the  rationalities  behind  the  of- 
fensive, what  bugs  me  Is  how  the  students 
and  many  others  have  swallowed  the  news 
reports  and  exaggeration  by  the  press.  By 
hyperbolisms  and  capitalizing  upon  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others,  they  report  their  opinions 
and  sell  stories.  I've  been  photographed  land- 
ing marines,  transporting  refugees,  and  in- 
terviewed by  CBS  and  NBC  who  called  us 
warmongers.  Their  negative  attitudes  left 
me  very  cold.  Perhaps  the  silent  majority  has 
something  over  the  protesters,  for  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  wrote,  "It  Is  better  to  remain 
silent  and  be  thought  a  fool  than  to  open 
one's  mouth  and  remove  all  doubt." 

It  all  comes  down  to  the  point  that  wis- 
dom must  be  acquired  through  experience. 
Formal  education  is  a  good  start,  but  leaves 
one  with  too  idealistic  an  approach  to  life. 
This  education  has  to  be  nourished  by  expe- 
rience to  remove  the  overtones  left  by  theory 
and  to  restore  the  proper  perspective  of  com- 
mon sense  and  the  gross  bare  facts  of  life. 

This  brings  me  to  the  other  harsh  reality 
oT  this  war,  the  Innocent  suffering  of  the 
civilians,  ni  never  forget  the  fear  and  hun- 
ger in  the  eyes  of  the  children.  Oh,  the  many 
things  we  take  for  granted  I  The  very  simple 
basic  necessities  of  life  took  on  the  dimen- 
sions of  being  the  most  precious  commodi- 
ties on  earth  for  these  refugees. 

We're  not  over  here  fighting  for  ideals, 
we're  fighting  for  these  people's  lives.  How 
wrong  our  initial  commitment  might  have 
l>een,  we  can't  leave  these  people  alone  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  a  nation  where  human 
life  has  no  value.  Once  these  people  can  de- 
fend themselves,  I'll  be  more  than  happy  to 
call  my  job  completed. 

Peace,  pull  out  now,  I'll  pack  up  as  soon  as 
I  can  to  return  to  my  beautiful  family  and 
Joys  of  living  in  America.  However,  I've  got  a 
Job  here  and  I  can't  advocate  a  hasty  retreat. 
If  this  makes  sense  to  you,  why  not  pass 
along  this  inside  view.  If  not,  drop  me  a  line 
and  perhaps  III  defect.  Peace 


A    30-YEAR    FIGHT   FOR   FREEDOM 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
the  rather  tragic  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Russian  occupation  of  the  Baltic  States 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 
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I  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  memorial  observance,  not  to  mark 
that  event  really,  but  to  recognize  a  30- 
year  struggle  for  independence  by  the 
Baltic  peoples. 

Some  30,000  Lithuanian  freedom  fight- 
ers have  died  during  constant  skirmishes 
with  the  Russians  that  lasted  until  1952. 
A  long  and  valiant  effort  to  regain  their 
freedom  was  waged  despite  mass  de- 
portation of  the  Baltic  peoples  to  Siberia . 

These  people  have  paid  a  heavy  price 
for  their  refusal  to  submit  to  Russian - 
Communist  domination.  Since  Jime  15, 
1940,  these  three  nations  have  lost  more 
than  one-fourth  of  their  entire  popula- 
tion. 

Resistance  continues.  It  is  no  longer 
the  armed  warfare  that  ended  in  1952, 
but  it  is  a  resistance  borne  by  pride  »nd 
love  of  country.  * 

As  Americans,  we  can  understand  their 
love  of  freedom.  We  salute  their  valiant 
resistance  and  join  with  them  in  observ- 
ance of  this  tragic  date. 

Tiie  United  States  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  Soviet-controlled  government 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  maintains  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  former  free 
governments  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  now  exiled  from  their  homeland. 

These  people  have  never  given  up  hope 
of  some  day  seeing  their  nations  freed. 
The  recognition  given  to  this  anniver- 
sary is  part  of  their  fight  in  a  warfare  of 
conscience.  History  has  shown  that 
where  the  memory  survives,  freedom  al- 
ways triumphs  over  repression  of  the 
state. 

Freedom  is  alive  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  Baltic  people.  We  join  in 
this  observance  today  with  the  fervent 
hope  that  one  day  their  homeland  ^illl 
be  frcs  as  well. 


DR.   FRANK  LOWE   OF  SAN  DIEGO, 
CALIF. 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
close  personal  friend  and  longtime  San 
Diegan,  Dr.  Frank  Lowe,  has  excellent 
credentials  in  the  field  of  education  and 
young  people.  Dr.  Lowe  has  served  for 
many  years  on  the  San  Diego  Board  of 
Education  and  has  been  very  active  in 
the  "Laurels  for  Leaders"  program 
which  honors  outstanding  high  school 
students  each  year  on  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day. I  know  my  House  colleagues  will 
find  his  observations  on  the  background 
of  youth  unrest  and  dissent  of  particu-y 
lar  interest: 

Trataii,s  Traced  to  Earlier  Era 

Editor.  This  current  orgy  of  protest,  even 
the  so-called  "peaceful"  kind,  seems  to  be 
made  up  of  those  too  excited  and  Irrespon- 
sible to  stop  long  enough  to  face  facts  and 
to  debate  differences.  This  only  adds  to  the 
general  fnistration.  To  make  themselves  ef- 
fectively heard,  these  youthful  agitators 
must  make  themselves  listen  to  reason  and 
reality. 

Actually,  the  total  number  Involved  in 
these  disturbances,  gravely  serious  though 
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they  be,  Is  probably  only  a  small  fraction  of 
that  age  group.  Besides,  the  tru  h  Is  that  It 
is  not  their  elders  so  much  as  It  Is  these 
nolsgulded  youngsters  themselve  >.  who  have 
lost  contact,  spurning  the  "dm  process  of 
law"  which  Is  our  priceless  Am^'lcan  herit- 
age. 

After  all.  however,  these  dlstutbers 
peace  are   not   entirely   to  blam  ? 
victims  of  Influences  byond  thepi 
respect  of  the  campus  today 
nlng   In   some   classroonvs   a   geileratlon 
by  a  few  over -sophisticated  prof(  ssors 
strange   disrespect    for   patrlotlEpi 
naiely  took  root  only  too  well. 

But   this  was  only  the  beglnifing 
meantime.  Incessantly  gnawing 
has   l>een   cooununlsm.    Matchlnk 
stant  peril  has  been  the  sad  bqeakdow 
the  unity  of  many  families. 

It   Is   the   home   which    is   ihi 
bridge   between   the  generations . 
In  our  birth  and  growth  and 
been   religion:    but   now   even 
to    have    been    declared 
schools.   And  "permissiveness' 
lowed  to  corrode  discipline  and 
strain. 

No   wonder   that  some  of   ou: 
confused  and  baffled,  and  In  the  ir 
more   sincerity    and    moral   strefigth 
better  example  from  their  elders 

Out  of  the  ordeal  of  these  days , 
rededicate  ourselves. 

God   mend   our  every   flaw; 
soul  In  self-control,  our  liberty 
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I  Prom  the  San  Diego  Union.  M^y  26,  1970] 

PKarlNENT  AND  PEBCCIT  VE 

That  Washington  Peace  Demoi  stratlon  the 
other  day  demonstrated  also  son  ethlng  else 
we  ^face  an  epidemic  of  hysterl  a.  and  It  Is 
Impossible  to  join  Issues  with  n  ob  psychol- 
ogy. For  example,  that  mass  o!  bewildered 
young  people  missed  entirely  a  presidential 
news  conference  which  they  very  much 
needed  to  hear. 

At  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  President.  In 
person  and  at  unwarranted  risk,  had  a  meet- 
ing with  youth — but  not  a  meetl  ag  of  minds 
Yet  this  grave  national  sltuati  >n  calls  for 
Intelligent,  sympathetic  understa  ading.  based 
on  two-way  communication.  All  protest, 
therefore,  should  be  not  only  peaceful  but 
reasonable  and  realistic. 

It  Is  not  their  elders  so  muchl  as  it  is  the 
youth,  or  that  fragment  of  our  total  youth 
Involved,  who  have  lost  contact.  They  have 
deliberately  turned  their  backs  on  those 
priceless  values  which  have  mad  i  our  nation 
great  and  unique.  In  all  this,  be  wever.  these 
temporarily  misguided  youngst  srs  are  not 
themselves  most  to  blame. 

The  chief  guilt  for  this  present  dilemma 
lies  elsewhere.  Thej  are  the  unfortunate 
product  of  forces  at  work  long  before  their 
time.  This  lawless  rebellion  on  the  campus 
began  a  generation  ago  In  a  ^trange  new 
teaching  in  the  classroom. 

The  forebear  of  the  angry  ptotestor  was 
then  that  overzealous  debunker  the  college 
teacher  who  considered  It  smat  to  deface 
our  revered  national  heroes,  to  bypass  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance,  to  refashion  our  history 
and  to  sneer  at  patriotism. 

At  the  elbow  of  the  bebunker  ^aa  the  ever- 
present  and  cunning  Communist 
as  now  moving  underground  to 
Republic. 

Worst  of  all  has  been  the  declkie  in  family 
solidarity.  Its  God-given  mission!  i 
to  bridge  this  dangerous  age-gap!  in  the  place 
where  it  can  best  be  prevented  f rpm  starting : 
the  home. 

No  wonder  there  is  youthful  confusion. 
And  this  Is  not  all.  Even  the  Su;  >reme  Court 
has  taken  a  band  by  Ita  use  •  >t  the  word 
"establishment"  aa  verb  Instead  of  noun, 
as  undoubtedly  Intended  by  tile  Foundlnc 
Fathers.  Thus  they  raise  the  engma  of  how 


agent,  then 
weaken  this 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

prayer  can  be  legal  In  the  halls  of  Congress 
and  out  of  place  in  the  balls  of  learning. 

Speaking  of  the  word  "establishment" — as 
a  noun — it  has  suddenly  become  very  popu- 
lar as  referring  to  those  who  have  authority. 
It  seems  to  Invite  dissent.  By  it,  "We,  the  Peo- 
ple" seem  to  be  split  into  two  camps.  Much 
better,  the  time-honored  "Government,  ot, 
by  and  for  the  People."  which  symbolizes  the 
national  unity. 

Topping  all  this  unintentional  attack  upon 
the  morale  of  our  precious  young  is  their 
own  version  of  the  reason  for  their  rebellion : 
disillusionment  with  the  status  quo,  and 
the  hypocrisy  of  grownups  about  them  who 
fall  to  practice  what  they  profess.  It  is  a  grave 
charge  and.  surely,  many  times  a  true  In- 
dlc'ment. 

What  a  p.tradox!  Through  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  science,  our  "mechanics"  has 
soared  to  the  moon;  but  through  our  neglect 
of  our  "humanlcs,"  we  have  sunk  to  the  mob. 
What  shall  it  profit  a  nation  if  it  gain  the 
world  and  lose  its  own  soul? 

Let's  hope  that  through  this  horrible  or- 
deal may  come  repentence  and  renewal  to 
us  all.  and  with  them  the  realization  that 
freedom  Is  not  freedom  from  personal  re- 
sponsibility, that  liberty  Is  never  license  but 
is  always  limited — and  preserved — by  Justice. 


June  15,  1970 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERS-\RY  OF  SLAV- 
ERY FOR  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.UNois 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  forci- 
ble Invasion  and  enslavement  of  the 
Baltic  States  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia. 

The  Soviet  terror  which  began  on  June 
15,  1940  continues  to  this  day.  Since  1940 
these  three  small  nations  have  lost  more 
than  a  fourth  of  their  entire  population. 

Despite  calculated  terrorism  and  re- 
pression, the  people  of  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia  have  waged  a  compelling 
struggle  for  their  Uberty.  During  the  pe- 
riod between  1950  and  1952,  30,000  Uth- 
uanian  freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives 
in  an  organized  resistence  movement 
against  the  Soviet  invaders.  Even  though 
armed  guerrilla  warfare  stopped  in  1952, 
Baltic  resistance  strengtliened  under  the 
guise  of  "passive  resistance." 

Our  Government  here  in  the  United 
States  has  consistently  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  legitimacy  of  the  Soviet  take- 
over of  these  small  states  and  to  this  day 
we  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  former  free  governments  of  the 
Baltic  countries. 

There  can  be  no  real  freedom,  any- 
where in  the  world,  until  all  men  su-e  free 
to  determine  their  own  destinies.  Gtov- 
emment  by  repression  may  win  the  ini- 
tial skirmish  through  sheer  force  of 
arms.  But  the  conscience  of  a  great  peo- 
ple will  never  be  captivated  or  controlled 
through  force.  The  Soviet  Union  knows 
this.  The  free  world  knows  this.  And  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  States  know  it. 

■We  in  this  great  Congress  pay  tribute 
to  the  abiding  strength  of  spirit  which 
nurtures  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States 
in  this  dMk  year.  We  pledge  ourselves  to 
help  bring  their  plight  and  torment  to 


the  forum  of  the  free  world  where  the 
Soviets  may  be  judged  and  held  account- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  gallant  men  and  women  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  on  this  30th  anniver- 
sary of  their  enslavement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  pertinent  ma- 
terial as  follows : 

[From  the  Chicago  Latvian  Community 

Center] 

Latvia 

(By  Vlktors  Vlksnins.  President) 

ENDURE — 1940-1970 HOW     LONCT 

The  deadly  comb  ran  back  and  forth,  and 
back  again,  through  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  There  were  no  doubts  however 
where  the  right  lay.  The  Baltic  States  should 
be  sovereign  Independent  peoples  .  .  .  Win- 
ston S.  Churchill. 

TO    REMAIN    rniM     UNDER 

The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  and  conclu- 
sive that  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Uthuanla  were 
forcibly  occupied  and  Illegally  annexed  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  Any  claims  by  the  USSR,  that 
the  elections  conducted  in  July,  1940  were 
free  and  voluntary  or  that  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  resulting  parliament  petition- 
ing for  recognition  as  Soviet  republics  were 
legal  are  false  and  without  foundation  in 
fact."  (Report  of  the  Select  committee  to 
Investigate  Communist  Aggression  and  the 
Forced  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  Into 
the  U.S.S.R.  .  .  .  (House  of  Representatives, 
1954).  _ 

TO    BEAR     WITH     PATIENCE — SOVIET     OCCUPATION 

In  the  spring  of  1940.  after  the  fall  of 
Prance,  Stalin,  afraid  of  further  German  Con- 
quests, decided  that  the  time  was  ripe  to 
throw  off  any  pretense  of  defending  the 
Baltic  countries  against  foreign  Invsislon.  It 
was  the  hour  for  outright  aggression.  On 
June  14.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  pre- 
sented Lithuania  with  an  ultimatum,  de- 
manding unopposed  admission  of  unlimited 
Soviet  armed  forces  and  establishment  of  a 
new  government  "Friendly"  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Next  day  the  Red  army  invaded  Lithu- 
ania by  force.  On  June  16.  similar  demands 
were  made  of  Latvia  and  Estonia,  and  both 
countries  were  occupied  on  June  17.  The 
events  which  followed  were  Identical  in  all 
three  Baltic  states.  Although  the  entire  pro- 
cedure actually  and  legally  violated  the  basic 
laws  then  existing  In  the  Baltic  countries,  the 
Moscow  Supreme  Soviet  hastily  "admitted" 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  Into  the  Soviet 
Union  on  August  3-6.  1940. 

TO     SUTTER 

The  rape  of  the  Baltic  republics  by  the 
Kremlin  was  recognized  by  the  Axis  powers 
and  a  few  neutrals.  Most  of  the  free  western 
democracies,  however,  followed  the  lead  of 
the  United  States,  which,  on  July  23.  1940, 
Issued  a  declaration  by  Sumner  Welles.  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  declining  recognition. 

TO    TOLERATE 

Wherever  the  Soviet  regime  enters  as  in- 
vader or  unwelcome  guest,  it  Inevitably  intro- 
duces an  "agrarian  reform"  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  ultimate  collectivization. 

TO    PUT     UP     WITH 

The  first  year  of  Soviet  occupation  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  in  Latvia's  history  as  a 
year  of  horror  because  of  the  constant  Red 
terror  and  the  first  mass  deportation,  which 
was  carried  out  by  the  Moscow  regime  shortly 
before  the  German  invasion  in  June,  1941. 
Even  before  then,  thousands  of  Latvian 
patriots,  army  officers  and  state  officials,  In- 
cluding President  Ulmaixls  and  members  of 
his  Cabinet,  had  been  arrested  and  deported 
to  Russia. 
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TO    SXTSTAXN 

On  June  14,  however,  15,000  Latvian  citi- 
zens .  .  .  men,  women,  and  children  .  .  . 
were  rounded  up  at  night  by  the  secret 
police  and  loaded  into  cattle  trucks  for  de- 
portation to  slave  labor  in  northeast  Russia 
and  Siberia.  Altogether.  34.000  Latvians  were 
arrested,  deported  or  killed  during  that  year 
of  Soviet  occupation.  The  same  fate  befell 
Estonians  and  Lithuanians. 

TO    CONTINUK 

The  rising  crescendo  of  misery  is  voiced 
by  writers  and  Intellectuals  who  beg  us  to 
heed  their  words. 

TO    LAST 

"All  oif  us  .  .  .  must  be  faithful  to  our 
conviction  that  peace  In  Europe  can  never 
be  complete  until  everjrwbere  In  Europe  men 
can  choose.  In  peace  and  freedom,  how  their 
countries  shall  be  governed"  .  .  .  John  F. 
Kennedy.  The  Chicago  Latvian  Community 
Center,  Is  commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  the  Latvian  State, 
sulTertng  under  the  Communist  yoke  of  op- 
pression. In  honoring  the  memory  of  de- 
parted, and  imprisoned  patriots,  we  have  de- 
signed a  "Seal"  to  be  displayed  on  all  of  the 
correspondence  In  use  ...  as  a  reminder  that 
people  are  still  suffering  under  Communism. 

Red  Terrob  m  Ltthuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia 

(Enslavement  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the 

Soviets  for  thirty  years) 

The  Kremlin  is  fond  of  saying  that  Russian 
Imperialism  died  with  the  czar.  But  the  fate 
of  the  Baltic  nations — Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia — shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  fiction.  The 
Communist  regime  did  not  come  to  power 
In  the  Baltic  States  by  legal  or  democratic 
process.  The  Soviet  Union  took  over  Llth- 
tiania,  Latvia  and  Elstonia  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Soviets  Invaded  and  occupied  the  Baltic 
States  In  June  of  1940,  and  the  Baltic  peoples 
have  been  suffering  in  Russian-Communist 
slavery  for  30  years. 

The  Baits  are  proud  peoples  who  have 
lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
from  time  immemorial.  FVir  instance,  this 
year  marks  the  719th  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Lithuanian  state  when 
Mlndaugas  the  Great  unified  all  Lithuanian 
principalities  Into  one  kingdom  in  1251. 

The  Lithuanians,  Latvians  and  Estonians 
have  suffered  for  centuries  from  the  "acci- 
dent of  geography."  Prom  the  West  they  were 
Invaded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from  the 
East  by  the  Russians.  It  took  remarkable 
spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  to  survive  the 
pressures  from  both  sides.  The  Baits,  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  are  ethnically  re- 
lated neither  to  the  Germans  nor  the  Rus- 
sians. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed 
Poland  In  September  of  1939,  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  Into  the  Baltic  republics  and 
annexed  them  in  June  of  1940.  In  one  of 
history's  greatest  frauds,  "elections"  were 
held  under  Red  army  guns.  The  Kremlin 
then  claimed  that  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia  voted  for  inclusion  in  the  Soviet 
empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  occu- 
pations of  all  time.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Baits  were  dragged  off  to  trains  and 
Jammed  Into  cars  without  food  or  water. 
Many  died  from  suffocation.  The  pitiful  sur- 
vivors were  dumped  out  in  the  Arctic  or 
Siberia.  The  BalUc  peoples  have  never  ex- 
perienced such  an  extermination  and  an- 
nihilation of  their  people  In  their  long  his- 
tory through  centuries  as  during  the  last 
three  decades.  Since  June  16,  1940,  these 
three  nations  have  lost  more  than  one  fourth 
of  their  entire  population.  The  genocldal 
operations  and  practices  being  carried  out 
by  the  Soviets  continue  with  no  end  In 
•Ight. 
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Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet  Russian 
occupation,  however,  the  Baits  have  waged 
an  Intensive  fight  for  freedom.  During  the 
period  between  1940  and  1952  alone,  some 
30,000  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  lost  their 
lives  In  an  organized  resistance  movement 
against  the  Invaders.  The  cessation  of  armed 
guerrilla  warfare  In  1952  did  not  spell  the 
end  of  the  Baltic  resistance  against  Soviet 
domination.  On  the  contrary,  resistance  by 
passive  means  gained  a  new  impetus. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seiz- 
ure and  forced  "incorporation  "  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  by  the  Communists  m- 
to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Our  Government  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  former  free  Governments  of 
the  Baltic  States.  Since  Jtine  of  1940,  when 
the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via and  Estonia,  all  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  SUtes  (Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and 
Richard  M.  Nixon)  have  stated,  restated  and 
confirmed  otxr  country's  nonrecognltlon  pol- 
icy of  the  occupation  of  the  Baltic  States 
by  the  Kremlin  dictators.  However,  our  coun- 
try has  done  very  little.  If  anything,  to 
help  the  suffering  Baltic  peoples  to  get  rid 
of  the  Communist  regimes  in  their  coun- 
tries. 

The  case  of  the  Baltic  States  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion about  the  rights  of  self-rule  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia  and  Estonia,  since  this  Is  es- 
tablished beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  but 
the  question  is  how  to  stop  the  Soviet  crime 
and  restore  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  these  countries.  The  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Investi- 
gate the  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
Into  the  U.S.SJl.,  created  by  the  83rd  Con- 
gress, after  having  held  60  public  hearings 
during  which  the  testimony  of  335  persons 
was  taken,  made  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions to  our  Government  pertaining  to  the 
whole  question  of  liberation  of  the  Baltic 
States.  According  to  the  findings  of  this 
House  committee,  "no  nation,  including  the 
Russian  Federated  Soviet  Republic,  has  ever 
voluntarily  adopted  communism."  All  of 
them  were  enslaved  by  the  use  of  infiltra- 
tion, subversion,  and  force. 

The  American  foreign  policy  toward  the 
Communist  enslaved  nations,  the  aforesaid 
House  committee  stated,  must  be  guided  by 
"the  moral  and  political  principles  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence."  The 
present  generation  of  Americans,  this  com- 
mittee suggested,  should  recognize  that  the 
bonds  which  many  Americans  have  with  en- 
slaved lands  of -their  ancestry  are  a  great 
asset  to  the  struggle  against  communism  and 
that,  furthermore,  the  Communist  danger 
should  be  abolished  during  the  present  gen- 
eration. The  only  hope  of  avoiding  a  new 
wcwld  war,  according  to  this  committee,  is  a 
"bold,  positive  political  offensive  by  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  free  world."  The 
committee  included  a  declaration  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  which  states  that  the  eventual  lib- 
eration and  self-determination  of  nations 
are  "firm  and  unchanging  parts  of  our 
policy." 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers  have 
granted  freedom  and  independence  to  many 
nations  in  Africa,  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  must  Insist  that  the  Communist 
colonial  empire  likewise  extends  freedom  and 
independence  to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  whose  lands  have  been 
imjustly  occupied  and  whose  rightful  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  Is  being 
denied.  Today  and  not  tomorrow  is  the  time 
to  brand  the  Kremlin  dictators  as  the  largest 
colonial  empire  In  the  world.  By  timidity, 
we  Invite  further  Communist  aggression. 

Recently  the  U.S.  Congress  has  made  a 
right  step  In  the  right  direction  by  adopting 
H.  Con.  Res.  416  that  calU  for  freedom  for 
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Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia.  All  freedom- 
loving  Americans  should  urge  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  implement  this  legis- 
lation by  bringing  the  issue  of  the  liberation 
of  the  Baltic  States  to  the  United  Nations. 
We  should  have  a  single  standard  for  free- 
dom. Its  denial  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
place  in  the  world.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union  is  surely  Intolerable. 


THINGS  NEVER  SO  BAD  IN  AMER- 
ICA? TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  HISTORY 
BOOKS 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  IS,  1970 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  a  tragic  mistake  to  try  to  hide  our 
heads  like  ostriches  and  pretend  that  our 
country  does  not  face  grave  problems. 

Yet,  it  also  would  be  iwwise  to  fall  to 
see  our  present  difficulties  in  historical 
perspective.  For  the  plain  truth  Is  that 
crisis  is  no  stranger  to  America. 

We  hear  on  every  hand  that  America 
Is  a  troubled  land.  Nightly  In  mournful 
dirge  the  newscasts  catalogue  our  dif- 
ficulties. 

Tormented  by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  ap- 
prehensive about  increasing  crime,  wor- 
ried about  racial  violence,  high  prices 
and  the  plunging  stock  market,  some 
Americans  have  approached  the  potnt 
of  despair. 

A  few  days  ago,  an  old  friend  said  in 
a  voice  that  conveyed  utter  hopelessness. 
"Jim,  things  have  never  been  as  bad  as 
they  are  now." 

"America  should  hang  its  head  in 
shame,"  he  said.  "Lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence are  at  an  all-time  high;  nobody  re- 
spects the  law;  nobody  supports  the 
country.  We  just  seem  to  be  falling  apart 
at  the  seams." 

Another  friend  recently  echoed  the 
same  theme.  He  shook  his  head  sadly  and 
somberly  decried  the  loss  of  what  he 
called  "old-fashioned  patriotism."  He 
said  there  had  never  been  a  time  when 
Americans  had  failed  so  miserably  to  up- 
hold their  country  as  they  have  in  the 
Vietman  war. 

Historically,  for  whatever  it  is  worth, 
both  are  mistaken. 

From  our  vantage  point  of  1970,  the 
War  of  1812  In  retrospect  takes  on  a  rosy 
glow  of  patriotism.  It  was,  after  all,  the 
conflict  that  gave  us  our  National  An- 
them and  established  the  United  States 
as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 
But  the  War  of  1812  was  not  all  that 
popular — In  1812. 

The  British  not  only  captured  Wash- 
ington but  literally  burned  both  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House.  The  Presi- 
dent and  other  high  Government  officials 
fled  for  their  lives. 

Today,  some  young  people  have  taken 
up  the  ciiant,  "Hell  no,  we  won't  go." 
In  the  War  of  1812  the  Government  for- 
mally called  up  the  militia  of  95,000  men 
and  only  7,000  responded.  Can  you  Imag- 
ine calling  up  the  National  Guard  to- 
day and  having  only  one  man  out  of 
every  12  show  up  for  duty? 
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The  Massachusetts  Legislature,  re- 
cently In  the  news  for  ofiQclally  challeng- 
ing the  Vietnam  war.  did  the  siime  thing 
In  the  War  of  1812.  It  even  went  so  far 
as  to  pass  a  measure  urging  creation  of 
a  peace  party  and  formalb'  {declaring, 
"Let  there  be  no  volunteers"  for  military 
service. 

The  Governors  of  Mas^chusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  flatly  re- 
fused to  call  the  State  militia  into  Fed- 
eral service.  New  England  mer(  haiits  re- 
fused to  buy  war  bonds.  Rober ;  Smith,  a 
former  Secretary  of  State,  isst  ed  a  pub- 
Uc  statement  condemning  the  k&t. 

Or  consider  another  conflict-  -the  Mex- 
ican War,  in  1846.  Again  we  hear  the 
echo  of  an  anguished  cry  from — as  you 
might  guess — the  Legislature  )f  Massa- 
chusetts. By  formal  declarajtion  that 
august  body  condemned  thei  Mexican 
War  as  a  war  against  free  states,  un- 
constitutional and  unsuppof-table  by 
honest  men. 

Henry  Thoreau  protested  thfe  Mexican 
War  and  went  to  jail  for  refusing  to  pay 
his  taxes.  After  llioreau's  aiuit  paid  his 
tax.  Thoreau  went  back  to  his  cabin  at 
Walden  Pond  and  wrote  an  essay  on  civil 
disobedience.  Does  any  of  His  have  a 
familiar  ring  ? 

In  June  of  1863,  during  the  fclvil  War, 
Gen.  Robert  EL  Lee  was  moving  an  army 
ominously  northward  toward  I  Washing- 
ton. It  appeared  to  many  ofi  Lincoln's 
generals  that  the  Confederajtes  would 
capture  the  Capital.  The  city  at  that  time 
was  virtually  unguarded  by  Union  forces. 

About  the  only  military  uns  on  hand 
to  protect  the  city  was  the  2Tth  Maine 
Infantry  Regiment.  Its  meimbers  had 
been  conscripted  for  9  monthsl  and  their 
enlistments  were  about  to  ocpire.  In- 
credible as  it  may  seem  to  us  today,  these 
men  merely  shrugged  their  shoulders  to 
Lee's  threatening  advance  apd  began 
packing  their  things  to  return  home. 
They  would  have  gone.  too.  fxcept  for 
one  thing. 

In  wild  desperation,  the  Adjiitant  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  agreed  to  award  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  every 
man  who  would  agree  to  stay.  Only  by 
this  Incredible  bribe  were  312  ^cers  and 
men  Induced  to  remain  and  aefend  the 
Capital  of  their  country. 

Less  than  a  year  before  the  dnd  of  that 
war,  Lincoln  was  constantly  bombarded 
by  Senators  criticizing  his  conduct  of  the 
operation,  gloomily  forecasting  that  vic- 
tory was  impossible,  and  demanding  that 
Lincoln  sue  for  peace.  | 

During  the  Spanish-American  War, 
certain  Members  of  Congress  loudly  de- 
nounced oiiT  intervention,  decbring  that 
it  was  no  concern  of  ours  and  that  we 
were  meddling  in  the  affairs  ff  another 
country. 

And  lest  we  forget.  World  W4rs  I  and  n 
were  not  unmarred  by  protest.  One  of  the 
protest  songs  of  World  War  ]|  was  simg 
to  these  lyrics. 


There  would  be  no  war  today.  IX 
would  say,  I  dldnt  raise  my 
soldier. 


mothers  all 
to  be  a 


boy 


Many  thoughtful  Americans  are  trou- 
bled Xodmj  by  the  wave  of  l|twle«mea« 
which  sweeps  our  land — and  ian  appre- 
hension that  it  may  Invite  a  vkilent  back- 
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lash  with  attoidant  repressions  of  civil 
liberties.  As  serious  as  this  concern  may 
be,  there  have  been  times  in  our  history 
when  conditions  were  much  worse. 

The  year  was  1877.  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Dacus,  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  St. 
Louis  RepubUcan,  reported  It  this  way: 

The  tendency  to  complete  anarchy  has  be- 
come so  manifest  that  the  Government  at 
Washington  Is  beginning  to  look  at  It  In  the 
light  of  an  Insurrection  of  a  most  formidable 
character — more  dangerous  Indeed  than 
would  be  a  revolt  of  State  governments.  .  .  . 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  25th, 
It  was  formally  decided  to  treat  the  riotous 
demonstrations  all  over  the  country  as  an 
Insurrection,  and  to  suppress  )t. 

The  cause  of  this  concern  was  a  labor 
strike  of  the  Baltimore  it  Ohio  Railroad. 
On  the  23d  of  July  1877,  Ocn.  Frank 
Reeder  of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard  was  sent  with  two  regiments  to 
the  little  railroad  town  of  Reading,  Pa. 
Without  one  word  of  warning  and  with- 
out orders,  the  nervous  militiamen  fired 
upon  an  assembled  crowd  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  killing  13  people  and 
severely  wounding  27  others. 

Lamentable  though  it  is  to  confess, 
there  have  been  dark  moments  in  our 
history  when  hiunan  Uberties  truly  were 
suppressed.  Following  World  War  I,  At- 
torney General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer, 
thirsting  for  the  Presidency,  sought  per- 
sonal fame  and  power  by  capitalizing  on 
public  uneasiness  over  the  Bolsheviks  and 
the  Reds. 

For  5  months,  the  Attorney  General 
instituted  lawless  raids  on  homes  and  the 
headquarters  of  labor  unions.  On  a  single 
night  in  January  1920,  his  agents  arrest- 
ed more  than  4,000  people  in  33  cities 
claiming  them  to  be  Communists.  The 
great  majority  of  them  were  innocent. 
In  Detroit  alone,  300  Americans  were 
arrested  on  false  charges,  held  in  Jail 
for  a  week,  denied  food  for  24  hours,  only 
later  to  be  freed  as  completely  Innocent. 

While  crime  and  the  erosion  or  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  may  be  the  sub- 
jects of  increased  attention  today,  the 
problem  is  not  new.  There  have  been 
times  when  it  was  much  worse. 

Coivsider  the  1920'8.  Never  has  there 
been  such  wholesale  contempt  for  law 
and  such  a  fantastic  breeding  grounds 
for  crime  of  all  sorts. 

In  Just  10  years,  the  Pedersil  Govern- 
ment alone  arrested  more  than  half  a 
million  Americans.  Of  them  300,000 
were  convicted — mostly  of  crimes  grow- 
ing out  of  the  prohibition  period. 

But  not  all  criminals  were  convicted, 
even  then.  In  one  of  the  most  notorious 
incidents  in  criminal  annals — the  St. 
Valentine's  Day  Massacre  in  Chicago — 
not  a  single  person  was  ever  punished.  In 
4  years  there  were  215  unsolved  murders 
in  that  city. 

We  have  known  grief  and  anguish  and 
frustration  and  fear,  disappointment, 
dismay,  disgust,  and  dislllusionraent.  No 
doubt  we  will  know  them  again. 

This  recital  of  dark  days  of  America's 
past  is  not  intended  to  minimize  our 
present  problem  no.  to  exonerate  our 
generation  from  the  responsibility  of 
solving  the  problems  that  confront  us. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  help  us  see  ourselves 
in  clearer  perspective. 
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The  1970's.  is  laimched  in  a  sea  of 
troubles,  are  pregnant  with  unprece- 
dented possibilities.  One  gains  the  feeling 
that  we  are  in  the  process  of  ending  an 
epoch  of  history  and  beginning  a  new 
one. 

Before  us  is  a  vast  panorama  of  un- 
filled hopes  and  new  dreams — a  new 
age  struggling  to  he  bom.  The  difScul- 
ties  of  the  present,  like  those  of  our  event- 
ful past,  can  be  surmounted  if  we  but 
keep  our  perspective — and  above  aU,  keep 
faith  in  ourselves,  in  our  system  of  so- 
ciety, and  in  our  capacity  to  shape  the 
future. 

History,  of  course,  should  not  be  read 
selectively,  nor  distorted  to  prove  an 
obscure  point.  It  should  be  read  as  the 
continuing  story  of  man's  growing  en- 
lightenment, sometimes  painfully  slow 
but  sometimes  dramatic.  And  of  his  in- 
evitable triumph,  in  succeeding  ages  and 
succeeding  stages,  over  the  problems  of 
his  society. 

Seen  in  this  perspective,  our  American 
civilization  emerges  in  bold  and  thrilling 
colors.  Imperfect  though  our  society  is. 
so  are  all  others — and  ours  is  demonstra- 
bly less  imperfect  that  most.  Man's  vir- 
tue— and  he  does  have  some — lies  in 
building  not  in  destroying. 

Our  strength,  &s  always,  lies  not  in 
fear  but  in  faith,  not  In  despair  but  in 
hope,  not  in  hate  but  in  love. 


AMERICANS  OF  MEXICAN  DESCENT 
PETITION  AGAINST  INDOCHINA 
WAR 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or    CALjrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  15.  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately 600  Americans  of  Mexican  de- 
scent in  my  congressional  district  have 
sent  a  petition  to  me  expressing  their 
opposition  to  the  war  In  Indochina. 

The  signers  of  the  petition  are  parish- 
ioners of  Iglesia  de  Nuestra  Senora  de 
Guadalupe,  whose  pastor  is  the  Reverend 
Keith  B.  Kenny.  Rev.  Kenny  is  con- 
vinced that  the  opinion  of  his  parishion- 
ers represent  the  views  of  most  Mexican- 
Americans. 

As  a  Congressman  who  Is  proud  vO  rep- 
resent a  large  population  of  Americans  of 
Mexican  descent,  I  am  Inserting  the  text 
of  the  petition  because  It  definitely  car- 
ries a  message  for  all  to  read: 

We.  the  Council,  the  Priests,  and  the  Pa- 
rishioners of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Gua- 
dalupe, the  Catholic  Mexican  church  of 
Sacramento,  California,  affirm  that  we  are 
opposed  to  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  that  we 
are  opposed  to  the  assistance  given  by  the 
United  States  to  the  South  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion of  Laos,  and  that  we  are  opposed  to 
the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This 
war  has  already  been  too  costly  In  human 
lives — the  lives  of  our  sons  of  Mexican  de- 
scent and  of  so  many  of  the  young  people  of 
this  nation  and  of  so  very  many  Uves  of  the 
Vietnamese  of  both  South  and  North.  We 
demand  this  war  be  terminated  In  1970  and 
we  promise  to  work  for  and  vote  for  only 
those  candidates  that  oppose  the  war. 
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POSTAL  WORKERS 


=> 
X 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
now  find  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  month  since  the  Nation's  postal 
workers  went  out  on  strike.  We  are 
headed  again  into  what  by  now  must  be 
considered  about  as  predictable  a  crisis 
as  a  crisis  can  be.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  anyone  left  who  has  studied  the  merits 
of  this  situation  who  does  not  know 
what  we  ought  to  do.  Yet  nothing  hap- 
pens. That  is,  nothing  happens  except 
that  the  postal  employees  continue  sort- 
ing, carrying,  and  delivering  the  mail 
and  the  richest  Nation  in  the  world  con- 
tinues to  fail  to  give  them  enough  money 
to  live  decently,  let  alone  to  compensate 
them  in  a  way  that  would  be  fair  for  the 
work  they  do  or  comparable  to  the  pay 
they  could  get  elsewhere  for  performing 
that  same  work. 

Now — finally,  at  last — there  are  signs 
that  we  are  moving  to  consider  what  to 
do  about  these  injustices. 

The  delays  since  early  April — not  to 
mention  the  delays  for  years  that  pre- 
ceded early  April — have  been  inexplica- 
ble and  inexcusable.  Postal  workers  rec- 
ognize this  and  understand  who  is  to 
blame.  If  they  must  once  again  take  their 
case  to  the  people — as  some  groups  in 
New  York  have  decided  to  do  by  strik- 
ing again  if  Congress  does  not  keep  its 
word  soon — blame  rests  not  with  those 
who  have  kept  the  mail  moving  despite 
pauper's  wages,  but  rather  with  those 
who  have  voiced,  and  then  not  fulfilled, 
an  apparently  endless  chain  of  prom- 
ises. 

The  public  must  understand  that 
should  the  Nation  find  itself  again  in  a 
mail  crisis  similar  to  the  one  of  late 
March,  they  should  point  the  finger  of 
blame  in  the  right  direction,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  whose  concern  for 
justice  for  postal  workers  seems  some- 
where near  the  bottom  of  a  long  list  of 
neglected  social  and  economic  needs,  and 
in  the  direction  of  those  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  seem  determined  to 
play  poUtics  with  the  livelihoods  of  dedi- 
cated public  servants. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  what  I  have 
said  many  times  before : 

Surely  it  is  clear  how  much  it  would 
help  at  this  point  for  the  Government 
to  show  some  degree  of  good  faith  to  the 
postal  workers  after  so  many  years  of 
broken  promises  and  buck-passing.  And 
before  anyone  says  we  should  not  now 
start  to  undo  long-standing  injustices 
because  a  strike  constitutes  blackmail, 
let  us  remember  that  the  House  adopted 
H.R.  13000  by  an  overwhelming  vote  last 
October — on  its  merits.  The  Senate 
passed  a  somewhat  similar  bill  not  long 
after  that — on  its  merits.  Is  it  not  awk- 
ward to  accuse  someone  of  blackmail 
for  asking  what  you  have  long  since  said 
is  rightfully  his?  The  blackmail,  if 
"blackmail"  is  an  issue,  lies  with  those 
who  would  deny — who  have  denied — the 
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postal  workers  their  due  in  hope  of  ex- 
tracting support  for  other  legislative  pro- 
posals— as  if  a  man's  right  to  fair  wages 
In  the  Federal  employ  is  dependent  on 
how  he,  or  rather  someone  else,  resolves 
other  issues. 
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BUY   UNION   GRAPES 


HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  far  too  long,  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  those  who  work 
in  fields  and  on  the  farms  of  the  Nation, 
urged  all  who  shared  the  concern  to  join 
with  us  and  boycott  grapes. 

"Boycott  grapes"  became  the  rallying 
cry  for  those  who  sought  social  justice 
and  who  still  seek  to  extend  to  farm- 
workers the  legal  rights  and  protections 
enjoyed  by  those  who  work  in  other  in- 
dustry. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  note  a  break- 
through in  the  long  and  arduous  nego- 
tiation between  the  growers  and  the 
United  Farm  Workers  organizing  com- 
mittee. Beginnings  have  been  made  and 
we  need  no  longer  simply  boycott  grapes. 

We  can  now  urge  all  concerned  citizens 
to  buy  union  grapes. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  articles 
from  Time  magazine  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  noting  the  first  union  contracts 
signed  in  the  table  grape  Industry  and 
the  role  of  Catholic  Bishop's  Committee 
in  this  major  breakthrough.  The  articles 
follow : 

[P^m  Time  magaeine,  Apr.  13,  1970] 
Contracts  in  thz  Coackeixa 

Since  196S,  Cesar  Chavez  has  been  leading 
la  huelga  (the  strike)  to  unionize  Califor- 
nia's farm  workers  and  win  contracts  from 
the  state's  powerful  agricultural  producers. 
He  has  concentrated  on  growers  of  table 
grapes,  a  product  that  requires  intensive 
labor  and  is  difficult  to  mechanize.  Last  week 
Chavez's  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  Anally  dented  the  oppoeltlon. 
Three  Coachella  Valley  table-grape  producers 
agreed  to  contracts  with  UFWOC  raising 
wages  10<  an  hour,  to  $1.75,  and  adding  22<- 
an-hour  worth  of  fringe  benefits.  Said 
Chavez:  "This  is  a  very  important  day." 

Central  to  the  union's  limited  victory  was 
the  nationwide  boycott  of  table  grapes  that 
Chavez  organized  two  years  ago.  That  source 
of  pressure,  plus  rising  production  costs 
and  a  bumper  1969  crop  that  lowered  prices, 
has  driven  more  than  one-third  of  the  85 
Coachella  Valley  table-grape  growers  out  of 
biisiness;  1,000  of  the  valley's  7,800  grape- 
producing  acree  have  been  abandoned.  The 
three  growers  who  reached  agreement  with 
Chavez  last  week  have  1,100  acres  of  the  re- 
mainder, harvest  1%  of  California's  total 
table  grape  crop.  One  of  the  three,  Lionel 
Steinberg,  was  guarded  about  his  contract 
with  the  UPWOC,  which  includes  a  union- 
shop  clause.  "I  have  some  concern  that  It 
may  not  be  completely  workable,"  be  said, 
"but  I  am  convinced  that  I  will  try  and 
they  win  try."  Steinberg  added:  "It  Is  my 
hope  that  we  have  cmnmenced  a  historic 
breakthrough." 

Mixed  Appetites.  Though  Chavez  and  a 
group  of  Coachella  growers  had  negotiated 


inconclusively  for  a  month  last  spring,  this 
time  there  was  an  extra  factor  th»t  made 
the  renewed  talks  successful.  In  Novemb^-, 
at  the  request  of  both  growers  and  union 
supporters,  a  group  of  five  RomAn  Catholic 
bishops,  headed  by  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph 
Donnelly  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  intervened  to 
appraise  the  issues.  The  prelates  then  took 
an  active  p«u't  in  the  discussions.  That,  said 
UFWOC  Lawyer  Jerome  Cohen,  "created  an 
atmosphere  for  conciliation."  The  union  has 
yet  to  reach  agreement  with  other  Coachella 
growers  or  with  any  producers  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  the  state's  principal  table- 
grape  region,  but  Donnelly  said  that  he  and 
his  fellow  bishops  were  "confident  that  this 
breakthrough  wUl  serve  as  a  pattern  for 
others." 

Until  that  happens,  the  strike  will  go  on 
and  the  UFWOC  will  continue  to  push  Its 
boycott  of  all  table  grapes — except  those 
bearing  the  union  label  of  a  stylized  black 
eagle  against  a  red  background.  Said  Wil- 
liam Klrcher,  national  organization  direc- 
for  the  APi.-C.I.O. :  "We  are  going  to  expect 
every  fair-minded  citizen  to  have  an  awfully 
good  appetite  for  grapes  with  this  kind  of 
label,  and  an  awfully  bad  appetite  for  the 
other  kind." 

IFtom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  2, 1970 ) 

Two  COACHKLLA  VaIXXT  TABUE  GRAPX  OROWZSS 

Sign  Union  Contracts — Catholic  Bishops 
CoMMiTTEC  Instrumental  in  Achieving 
First  "Major  Breakthrough"  in  Pro- 
longed Strike-Botcott 

(By  Harry  Bernstein) 

The  substantial  Influence  of  the  American 
hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  instru- 
mental Wednesday  in  bringing  about  what 
church  leaders  called  a  major  breakthrough 
in  the  prolonged  table  grape  strike-boycott. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  nation's 
church  hierarchy  has  ever  intervened  so  di- 
rectly in  a  labor  dispute,  and  Bishop  Joseph 
F.  Donnelly,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  four 
bishops  working  with  him  are  "confident 
that  this  breakthrough  will  serve  as  a  pat- 
tern for  others  .  . ." 

The  church  leaders  themselves  took  part 
in  ceremonies  Wednesday  at  the  Catholic 
archdiocese  offices  here  to  virltness  the  sign- 
ing of  a  three-year  contract  between  the  AFL- 
CIO  United  Farm  Workers'  Organizing  Com- 
mittee and  two  major  Coachella  Valley  grow- 
ers. 

PUT  weight  behind  chavkz 

Significance  of  the  action  was  not  Just  the 
impact  of  the  two  contracts  alone,  although 
the  Charles  Preedman  and  the  David  Preed- 
man  ranches  produce  about  400.000  boxes  of 
grapes  a  year. 

It  was  also  that  church  leaders  includ- 
ing Archbishop  Timothy  Manning,  of  Los 
Angeles,  have  now  thrown  their  weight  be- 
hind Cesar  Chavez'  UFWOC  and  its  efforts  to 
sign  contracts  with  growers  in  California  and 
other  agricultural  states  in  the  nation. 

Last  November,  the  National  Conference  of 
Bishops,  pressed  both  by  supporters  of  the 
union  and  the  growers,  named  a  five-man 
Bishops'  Committee  on  Farm  Labor  to  simply 
look  into  the  Issues  Involved  in  the  grape 
boycott. 

The  boycott,  the  most  widespread  and  In- 
tensive ever  called  by  any  union,  pushed  the 
church  leaders  into  further  action,  and  In 
February  they  quietly  began  a  series  of 
meetings  with  men  like  Lionel  Steinberg, 
who  represented  the  two  PYeedman  ranches, 
and  representatives  of  about  40  other  large 
and  small  growers  in  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Coachella  valleys. 

Bishop  Donnelly  said  the  contract  signed 
Wednesday  will  be  "but  the  beginning  of  a 
chain  of  such  contracts  so  that  proaperlty 
and  peace  can  once  more  descend  Into  our 
fields  and  our  homes  . . ." 
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Th«  church  leaden  left  no  |  doubt  about 
their  admlrmtlon  for  Steinberg'  for  breaking 
the  ranka  oX  other  grape  growtra  who  have 
ao  far  refuaed  to  recognise  Ctiaves  or  hla 
union. 

But  the  church  ofBclala  also  rave  unstint- 
ing praise  to  Chavez,  who.  ihey  aald.  U 
•loiAUy  dedicated  to  justice  antt  sound  labor 
relaUona  In  agriculture." 

Chaves  and  WUUam  Klrcher.j  APL-CIO  di- 
rector of  organl2:lng.  said  they:  are  not  call- 
ing off  the  boycott  of  other  gr^pe  growers. 
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Mr.  R&l  said  the  new  moaqulto  was  ra- 
perior  to  Insects  sterUlaed  by  radiation  and 
then  released  to  control  peet  populations. 

The  Vatter  type  is  totally  sterile  and  pro- 
duces no  offspring,  he  s&ld.  Also,  be  said, 
sxich  mosqultos  are  weakened  by  the  radia- 
tion while  his  new  strain  Is  strong  and 
active. 
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"We  are  going  to  use  our 
cott  operations  now  to  promo^ 
\inlon-label    grapes,    which 
marked  on  all  boxes,  and  will 
cott  of  nonunion  grapes  harder 
Kircher  said. 

The  new  contract  provides  foi  a  pay  hike  of 
6'~i .  or  10  cents  an  hour,  which*  ver  Is  greater. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  contract ,  with  a  91 .75 
hourly  minimum  wage,  plus  3i  cents  a  box; 
a  lO-cent  hourly  contrlbutloi  to  a  union 
health  and  welfare  fund:  a  i  i-cent  hourly 
"economic  development  fund"  1  o  help  Jobless 
farm  workers;  a  union  shop  c  latise  so  that 
all  employes  must  Join  the  unla  a 

Other  members  of  the  blsho  3s'  committee 
included  Bishop  Hugh  A.  Conot  oe.  of  Fresno; 
Bishop  Walter  W.  Curtis,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  Bishop  Humbertoj  S.  Medelros, 
of  Brownsville.  Tex. 
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HON.  DAVID  R.  (IBEY 

OF   WTSCOWSIH     I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  15,  i970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  dur- 
izi£  the  debate  on  tbe  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations bill.  I  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment In  this  House  to  Inciiease  by  $1.5 
million  funds  available  for  research  in 
the  nonchemlcal  means  of  pest  control, 
means  which  Include  the  sterilization  of 
insects,  and  the  use  of  lighl  sound,  and 
hormones  for  the  destruction  of  liisects 
and  pests. 

A  short  article  which  apdeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  June  14.  1970.  has 
reported  that  advances  in  jthls  type  of 
nonchemlcal  research  with  regard  to  the 
yellow  fever  and  malaria  carrying  mos- 
quito may  proTe  to  be  thej  undoing  of 
this  menacing  pest. 

It  Is  another  example,  Mii  Speaker,  of 
the  usefulness  of  this  kind!  of  research 
and  an  indication  of  its  eventual  worth 
for  the  protection  of  the  tenvironment 
and  the  public  health  and  welfare  as 
well. 

The  article  follows: 

A  MosQTTTro  Is  Bus  To  Ctna  Mosqcrros 

South  Bxkd,  Imd. — Univeraty  of  Notre 
Dame  biologists  say  they  havi  developed  a 
new  breed  of  moaqulto  ttiat{  has  a  fatal 
flaw  in  Its  heredity.  It  could  «1pe  out  Infes- 
tations of  normal  mosqultos,  taey  say. 

Or  Karamjlt  S  Ral  and  Paul  T.  McOonald. 
a  graduate  student,  say  in  the  current  Issue  of 
Science  magazine  that  they  halve  bred  a  va- 
riety of  the  Aedes  aegypti  moetguto  In  which 
tbe  males  leave  75  per  cent  o|  tbe  female's 
eggs  unfertilized. 

Of  the  25  per  cent  that  haich,  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  males  inherit  ttifc  same  steril- 
ity factor  their  fathers  had. 

The  Aedes  agyptl  transmits  yellow  fever 
and  malaria. 


SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  MAKES 
COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAurosMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday.  June  15.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WH^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Maurice  Stans, 
spoke  at  the  commencement  ceremonies 
of  the  University  of  San  Diego  on  May  29. 

His  remarks  were  greeted  with  a 
standing  ovation.  Because  of  their  time- 
liness, I  insert  them  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  at  this  point: 

COMMSNCZMENT     ADDRESS 

(By  Hon.  Maurice  H.  Stans) 

Your  Excellency.  Bishop  Maher,  Monslg- 
nor  Baer.  members  of  tbe  faculty,  distin- 
quished  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Class  of  1970. 

I  am  doubly  honored  to  be  here  with  you 
today. 

I  am  honored,  first,  to  convey  the  greet- 
ings and  congratulations  of  President  Nixon 
to  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1970.  He 
asked  me  to  extend  his  best  wishes  to  each 
of  you,  and  to  commend  this  school  as  a 
whole  for  keeping  its  stability  when  most  of 
those  about  you  were  losing  theirs. 

The  President  has  a  warm  personal  feel- 
ing for  the  University  of  San  Diego.  As  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  he  received 
an  honorary  degree  here  In  1959,  and  be  told 
me  before  I  left  Washington  that  it  is  one  of 
his  proudest  memories. 

HONOaAKT   DECaU 

I  am  also  honored  to  receive  a  similar  de- 
gree from  this  distinguished  University.  I 
win  hold  it  In  the  highest  regard  and  will  be 
forever  proud  of  my  identification  with  this 
great  University  and  with  the  Class  of  1970. 

My  only  regreC  Is  that  the  degree  cannot 
confer  upon  me  the  youth  that  ought  to  go 
with  it.  I  would  readily  trade  my  position 
and  experience  with  any  at  you.  considering 
the  exciting  future  that  is  ahead. 

BHcvrrr 

Now  I  know  all  of  you  have  been  sitting 
In  school  for  sixteen  years  or  more — and  I  do 
not  want  to  be  tbe  one  to  keep  you  sitting 
here  much  longer.  One  oX  the  greatest  men 
of  our  time,  the  late  President  Eisenhower 
once  told  me,  "The  only  virtue  that  can  be 
presented  effectively  in  a  commencement 
speech  is  brevity." 

So  I  shaU  be  brief.  If  you  will  agree  to 
really  listen  for  just  about  15  minutes,  I  will 
agree  to  talk  no  longer  than  that. 

In  that  time,  you  may  be  happy  to  know. 
I  am  not  going  to  review  the  various  crises 
and  turmoil  of  these  past  four  years.  Bather 
than  look  back.  I  prefer  to  discuss  with  you 
where  we  were  and  where  we  are  going,  and 
to  offer  some  suggestions  for  you  to  think 
over. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  intend  to  Ignore  the 
recent  developments. 

cuiss  or  1S70 

Across  the  country,  the  Class  of  1970  rep- 
resents the  first  four  years  of  the  age  of 
college  confrontation. 

The  voice  of  challenge  has  been  heard  with 
great  impact  on  all  of  the  institutions  and 
establishments  of  the  nation — political,  so- 


cial, educational  and  military.  Totir  Claaa, 
and  others  like  it,  seeks  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity and  tbe  direction  of  American  life,  and 
I  reelect  you  for  the  great  concern  this 
shows  for  our  country.  But  there  is  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong  way  to  proceed  from  here 
and  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  difference. 

WHrRE    WE    ARE 

First  is  the  question  of  where  we  are. 

Tliere  are  several  answers. 

Certainly  we  are  in  an  age  of  dissent.  We 
also  face  some  of  tbe  greatest  physical  needs 
In  our  history.  We  are  in  a  time  of  un- 
precedented material  progress.  And  we  SLre  in 
a  time  of  tremendous  promise. 

Dissent  .  .  .  need  .  .  .  progreos  .  .  .  promise. 

Let  me  look  briefly  at  each  <k  these 
conditions. 

DISSkNT 

First,  dissent  itself  is  clearly  a  healthy  con- 
ditloD  In  a  free  society.  The  country  thrives 
on  honest  disagreement  and  constructive 
criticism. 

But  there  are  in  the  nation  some  who 
transform  disagreement  into  demands,  and 
criticism  into  confrontation.  As  they  have 
become  loud  and  destructive,  they  have  dam- 
aged the  confidence  of  one  generation  and 
the  optimism  of  another. 

Today  we  have  all  heard  their  strident 
voice  of  pessimism  shouting  acroes  the  land. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  heard  a  dis- 
tinguished but  dlssplrlted  public  figure  say 
the  country  is  disintegrating.  On  the  other 
we  have  heard  the  Jerry  Rubins  and  the 
David  Dellingers  cry  for  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  system. 

These  apostles  of  violence  Insist  that  noth- 
ing Is  right  with  America,  and  everything  Is 
wrong.  They  lean  on  simplistic  slogans  and 
they  violate  the  right  of  dissent  with  Intoler- 
ance and  disorder.  They  would  move  our 
political  process  out  of  the  law,  oat  of  the 
legislatures,  and  into  the  streets.  "Hiey  would 
substitute  violence  for  voting,  and  would 
replace  institutions  with  anarchy. 

They  would  sweep  aside  knowledge  and 
order  and  decency.  They  would  destroy  In 
the  name  of  liberalism,  in  the  style  of  Hitler. 

But  those  who  looee  riot  and  violence  in 
our  cities  and  our  colleges  do  not  say  what 
kind  of  an  America  they  would  try  to  build 
in  place  of  the  one  they  abuse.  Tlkey  wont 
admit  that  they  have  nolhlng  wcath  offering 
in  place  of  tbe  system  we  have  today. 

The  pages  of  history  are  strewn  with  the 
wreckage  of  nations  where  such  men  have 
had  their  way. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  my  genera- 
tion knows  these  men  represent  a  small  mi- 
nority of  yours. 

T^xe  age  of  dissent  has  taught  us  that  vio- 
lence Is  not  necessary  to  achieve  solutions. 
It  cannot  achieve  them.  Whether  incited  by 
radicals  or  practiced  by  over-zealous  agents 
of  authority,  violence  Is  counter-productive. 

WITUIM  TRB  BTSm 

When  we  recognize  our  problems,  we  can 
repair  tbem  within  the  system.  The  genius  of 
the  American  system  Is  that  It  works, 
whether  the  problem  Is  political,  economic 
or  social.  No  system  ever  devised  anywhere 
has  ever  responded  better  to  the  needs  or 
the  wishes  of  more  people  than  our  democ- 
racy, and  no  system  has  ever  been  more 
productive  than  our  competitive  process. 

Change  may  not  always  come  as  quickly  as 
we  wish — but  we  wlU  become  a  collection  of 
fools  if  we  ever  throw  away  our  political  and 
economic  systems  In  a  blind  drive  for  In- 
stant perfection  In  human  society. 

Work  within  the  system,  build  on  what 
we  have,  and  you  can  create  the  perfection 
which  other  generations  have  not  achieved. 

PHTSICAI,  KXED 

The  second  condition  of  America  is  tbe 
physical  need  growing  In  parts  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

As  a  nation  we  have  awakened  to  all  the 
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terrible  problems  of  urban  blight  and  so- 
cial decay  which  exist  now  in  many  places. 

We  must  become  Just  as  awake  to  the 
needs  of  the  future. 

By  1985  we  will  add  as  many  new  peopI« 
to  our  country's  population  as  we  have  today 
In  all  the  24  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Among  those  newcomers  will  be  your 
own  children. 

Just  30  years  from  now.  when  you  will  still 
be  younger  than  I  am  today,  this  nation  will 
have  to  accommodate  perhaps  100  million 
more  people  than  It  has  at  the  present. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  them  will  be  urban 
dwellers,  perhaps  living  In  solid  cities  hun- 
dreds of  miles  long,  such  as  Bos  Wash,  from 
Boston  to  Washington — or  ChlPltts,  from 
Chicago  to  Pittsburgh — or  SanSan,  from  San 
Francisco  to  San  Diego — or  JaMl,  from  Jack- 
sonville to  Miami. 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  challenge,  there 
It  Is.  Pollution,  education,  taxation,  trans- 
portation, welfare,  housing — all  the  Ingredi- 
ents of  living  are  wrapped  up  together. 

These  facts  have  the  ominous  potential  of 
a  time  bomb.  On  the  one  hand  we  can  build 
an  anthill  society,  let  the  problems  fester, 
and  wait  for  the  explosion  of  an  unlivable 
existence. 

But  on  tbe  other,  they  offer  unprecedented 
opportunity.  The  possibility  of  achievements 
In  planning.  In  building,  in  creating  a  quality 
of  life,  are  unlimited.  No  generation  has  ever 
had  a  chance  to  do  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time  for  so  many. 

MATERIAL    PBOCRESS 

Our  third  condition  is  unprecented  ma- 
terial progress. 

Through  our  economic  system,  we  have  be- 
come tbe  envy  of  mankind.  It  has  given  us 
everything  we  have,  and  it  can  give  us  abun- 
dance for  all. 

Moreover,  in  unprecedented  ways,  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  this  system  already  have 
been  brought  to  bear  to  produce  an  unbe- 
lievably productive  America. 

At  a  rate  faster  than  our  growth  of  popu- 
lation, we  are  achieving  the  spread  of  eco- 
nomic abundance,  the  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  elimination  of  the  ghettos 
of  Ignorance  and  poverty. 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  there  is  a 
productive  partnership  between  government 
and  our  private  economy  to  refurbish  our 
cities. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  abolition  of 
slavery  we  are  making  a  practical  effort  to 
open  the  doors  of  economic  opportunity  to 
all  the  minority  peoples  of  our  country. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  any 
nation,  vast  problems  of  the  environment 
have  been  identified,  and  we  have  made  an 
unprecedented  national  commitment  to 
eliminate  the  curse  of  pollution  in  all  its 
forms. 

Something  called  good  corporate  citizen- 
ship Is  becoming  a  dedication  In  almost  every 
community  In  the  country,  and  In  many 
areas  around  the  world  where  Americans  do 
business. 

This  system  Is  simply  too  good  for  all  of 
us  to  let  It  be  destroyed. 

It  is  in  harness  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people  and  the  needs  of  our  country,  and  it 
Is  a  major  reason  for  the  tremendous  promise 
which  exists  in  America  today. 

Let  me  give  you  some  simple  statistical 
proof  from  official  sources  of  what  this  sys- 
tem can  do. 

To  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  In  Soviet  Russia 
takes  183  hours  of  work.  In  France  a  com- 
parable suit  takes  75  hours:  In  Great  Britain 
40  hours;  and  in  the  United  States  only  24 
hours  of  work  Is  needed  for  the  same  Item. 
Or  If  you  prefer  to  judge  by  another  stand- 
ard. In  the  United  States  one  worker  on  a 
farm  now  produces  enough  to  feed  42  people. 
In  Prance,  one  worker  can  feed  only  approxi- 
mately 6.  The  figure  is  about  5  in  Italy,  and 
it  Is  one  farm  worker  for  only  one  other  per- 
son In  China. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

These  are  not  boastful  figures.  They  are 
simple  Ulustratlons  that  what  we  have  works 
better  than  what  anyone  else  has.  They  show 
that  our  way  delivers  more  for  mankind  than 
that  of  any  other  country. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  I  feel  we  are 
In  a  time  of  promise. 

Looking  at  the  future  from  your  side  of 
the  generation  gap.  the  imperfections  of  our 
time  are  very  clear  and  the  needs  are  very 
sharp.  The  veiwpoint  from  my  side  is  en- 
riched by  the  knowledge  that  the  world  does 
indeed  get  better,  and  this  country  wUl  con- 
tmue  to  do  so. 

Every  generation  has  had  its  problems — 
but  we  have  never  had  a  generation  enter- 
ing the  age  of  responsible  citizenship  as  con- 
cerned as  yours  with  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  country. 

The  future  Is  unlimited  so  long  as  it  Is 
fueled  with  high  principle  and  sincere  con- 
cern. You  have  both. 

In  addition,  we  all  have  a  common  in- 
terest in  the  future  of  this  country.  Young 
and  old  alike,  we  share  a  love  of  our  coun- 
try, a  commitment  to  improve  It,  and  a 
dedication   to   achieve   peace. 

On  the  basis  of  what  we  have  done,  with 
all  its  problems,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve in  the  future.  On  the  basis  of  the  sys- 
tem we  have,  there  is  every  reason  for  con- 
fidence. 

SUGGESTIONS 

So  let  me  offer  just  these  suggestions  to 
help  you  seize  the  future  with  the  optimism 
it  deserves: 

First,  don't  be  discouraged  by  things  as 
they  are.  An  unbelievably  better  world  is 
coming,  which  you  will  help  to  build,  and  it 
can  hold  the  promise  of  realizing  man's 
deepest  aspirations. 

Second,  don't  downgrade  the  United  States 
or  its  institutions.  Challenge  the  critics  and 
yourself  to  Improve  them  but  do  not  let 
them  be  destroyed,  because  there  are  none 
better  in  the  world. 

Third,  dont  let  others  destroy  our  com- 
petitive system  of  industry  and  enterprise. 
It  Is  superior.  It  is  effective,  it  is  fair  and 
It  offers  just  Incentives  to  those  who  con- 
tribute most. 

puBsurr  or  raEEDOii 

In  conclusion  and  in  summary,  let  me  put 
it  all  this  way. 

The  price  of  freedom  has  always  come 
high.  It  begins  with  eternal  vigilance,  and 
sometimes  includes  the  risk  of  death. 

It  was  achieved  for  America  through 
heavy  sacrifice  In-the  past. 

Twice  In  my  lifetime  it  has  been  threat- 
ened from  outside,  and  two  generations  of 
Americans  have  had  to  fight  to  preserve  It. 

Many  times  in  this  century  it  has  been 
lost.  In  many  places  in  the  world. 

Your  generation,  rich  In  the  security  of 
freedom  won,  has  committed  Itself  to  the 
next  goal,  the  perfection  of  Individual  liberty. 

You  demand  universal  Justice.  You  plead 
for  equality.  You  curse  the  darkness  of 
intolerance  and  dishonesty.  And  you  seek 
comfort  and  peace. 

Men  have  sought  these  goals  throughout 
history — but  never  with  the  advantage  you 
have  today.  You  are  strong  materially.  You 
are  secure  in  our  system  of  law.  You  have  a 
workable  society. 

You  have  set  the  highest  challenges  for 
yourself.  Our  society  encourages  you  to  seek 
your  goals.  But  we  also  urge  you  not  to  do 
anything  to  kill  the  system  which  makes  it 
possible.  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  firebrands 
of  yovu-  own  generation  who  would  destroy 
the  future  for  you. 

If  there  is  one  common  denominator 
throughout  the  history  of  mankind.  It  Is 
this:  Extremists  are  always  overwhelmed  in 
time  by  the  common  sense  of  those  who  know 
there  Is  no  future  in  destruction. 
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The  destroyers  of  today  will  not  sxirvlve 
any  more  than  the  witch  burners  of  colonial 
New  England  or  the  book  burners  of  Hitler's 
Germany.  The  flag  burners  of  1970  will  be 
held  In  history's  contempt  with  the  cross- 
burners  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

If  you  will  deny  the  extremists — if  you  will 
have  faith  in  yourself  and  In  America's  insti- 
tutions— then  in  the  days  ahead  you  will  get 
the  greatest  possible  reward  from  the  edu- 
cation you  have  now  completed  and  from 
the  great  opportunities  which  await  you. 

And  In  playing  your  part,  you  can  help  to 
fulfill  for  your  generation  man's  historic 
dream  of  a  world  of  comfort  and  well-being 
at  home  and  peace  and  understanding  around 
the  world ! 

Congratulations — and  my  very  best  wishes 
to  each  of  you. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  TO 
NINTH  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS- 
JUNE  8,  1970 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   IKDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

U.S.  Health  Cake  System — Part  II 

In  my  last  newsletter.  I  discussed  several 
of  tbe  stresses  and  strains  on  our  health  care 
system,  particularly  the  spreading  costs  and 
the  involvement  of  the  Federal  government 
In  the  system.  While  there  may  be  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  health  services  in  the 
United  States,  alternatives  to  the  current 
system  are  not  readily  apparent. 

The  present  medical  care  system  is  based 
on  a  fee-for-ser\-ice  arrangement.  Although 
this  is  a  fine  arrangement  for  episodic  care 
for  patients  with  sT>oradlc  illnesses  or  com- 
plaints. It  does  not  work  as  well  for  life- 
long programs  of  prevention,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation. 

Fee-for-service  medicine,  and  the  health 
insurance  policies  that  are  patterned  after 
It,  mean  that  patients  tend  to  avoid  pre- 
ventive care,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
later  forced  by  serious  Illness  Into  hospital 
treatment.  Tbls  treatment,  billed  on  an 
Itemized  basis,  is  also  expensive  because  of 
higher  wage  demands  by  hospital  workers, 
and  the  high  cost  of  medical  manpower, 
equipment  and  supplies.  At  the  present  rate 
of  Increase,  a  hospital  room  will  cost  $100 
per  day  In  five  years. 

Another  result  of  the  present  system  Is 
that  physicians  favor  urban  areas,  leaving 
rural  areas,  like  Southeastern  Indiana,  with 
severe  shortages  of  doctors.  Doctors  under- 
standably prefer  to  practice  medicine  where 
they  have  access  to  sophisticated  medical 
technology  and  research  facilities.  Moreover, 
as  a  result  of  wanting  to  avoid  the  cost  of 
preventive  care,  patients  gravitate  toward 
the  hospitals,  which  are  usually  in  the  cities. 
Because  of  the  great  pressures  on  doctors, 
especially  the  solo  general  practitioner,  more 
doctors  are  specializing  and  practicing  in 
groups,  a  pattern  that  can  be  established 
more  easily  in  the  populated  center. 

Critics  contend,  then,  that  the  U.S.  health 
care  system  is  weighted  toward  the  expen- 
sive treatment  of  the  hospital,  and  that  the 
U.S.  Is  the  best  country  in  the  world  in  which 
to  have  a  serious  Illness,  but  not  the  best 
place  for  non-serious  ailments. 

In  the  growing  debate  over  this  country's 
health  care  system,  increasmg  emphasis  Is 
being  placed  on  health  care  rather  than  sick 
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c&r«— on  the  keeping  of  people  ^rell  rather 
th*n  making  them  well  after  lllnesa  has 
struck.  Such  a  change,  however,  fromlses  to 
be  evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary. 

Secretary  Pinch  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  described 
the  likely  course  of  change  this  way:  "1  can 
see  an  Increasing  reliance  on  pre:  >ald  group 
medical  practice  where  you  pay  a  fixed  sum 
for  total  medical  care  by  a  team  -'  ■"-** 
and  specialists." 

The  evolution  could  take  the 

Group  practice:  Instead  of  an 
doctor  operating  his  own  jjractlce  groups  of 
doctors  would  pool  their  profesj  ilonal  and 
techologtcal  resources  to  pro\i(  e  a  wide 
range  of  health  care,  and  at  a  low<  r  overhead 
cost. 

Preventive   care:    Medical    assl4tants    and 


of  doctors 

course  of: 
Individual 


technlcans  would  be  assigned  more  and  more 
of  the  health  testing  duties.  Involving  the 
chemical  and  electrical  teets  necessary  for 
the  doctor's  examination  and  diagnosis.  This 
would  leave  the  doctors  free  to  handle  true 
sick  care  and  to  treat  disorders  that  show  up 
In  periodic  checkups,  and  could  be  bandied 
on  a  community-wide  basts. 

Prepayment:  Pass  group  practice  savlngps 
on  to  patlenU  through  set.  prepaid  annual 
premiums  which  would  eventually  eliminate 
Itemized  billing  for  each,  treatment  as  well  as 
third-party  payment. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  then,  that  proposals 
are  being  made  to  revamp  the  present  med- 
ical system.  The  plans  vary  widely  In  co«t, 
coverage,  financing,  extent  of  government 
participation,  and  administration.  The  AMA 
has  proposed  a  voluntary  system,  with  pri- 


vate Insurance  companies  acting  as  insurers 
and  using  tax  credits  for  financing.  The  na- 
tional health  Insurance  pro|)osal  would  be 
compulsory,  with  a  combination  of  private 
insurance  companies  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment as  Insurees.  and  using  payroll  taxes 
and  Federal  revenues  for  financing.  The  costs 
vary  from  $15  billion  to  $60  billion. 

The  enactment  of  either  of  these  plans,  or 
any  combination  of  them,  without  changes 
in  the  underlying  system  of  delivery  of 
health  care,  would  only  feed  the  problem  of 
rising  costs. 

Whatever  we  do.  we  must  focus  on  a 
health  care  system  which  utllloes  and  dis- 
tributes medical  manpower  properly  and  effl- 
clently,  and  which  concentrates  on  keeping 
people  healthy  rather  than  on  making  them 
well. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clocl*  noon. 

Rev.  Lawrence  V.  Bradley,  Jr.,  Curtis 
Baptist  Church,  AugusU.  Ga.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God.  our  Heavenly  Fpther:  As 
this  augiist  body  convenes  this  day,  we 
pay  homage  to  Thee,  sovereign!  of  all  na- 
tions; and  ask  Thy  divine  bemedictlons. 

Thy  servants,  here  asseml»led.  have 
been  chosen  to  sp>eak  for  the  titizens  of 
this  great  land — do  Thou  indue  them 
with  the  spirit,  the  zeal,  th(;  courage, 
and  the  faith  of  our  forefathers  that 
their  deliberations  may  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  our  beloved  Republic  in 
its  domestic  and  international  affairs. 

Be  Thou,  our  Father,  withjthe  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States.  Enable  him 
with  divine  wisdom  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  our  day  that  will  re^t  in  the 
well-being  of  all  mankind. 

These  blessings  we  ask  in  J^us'  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedihgs  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 


Senate 


A  message   from  the 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
following  title,  in  which  the 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

8.  1733.  An  act  to  designate 
in  the  Craters  of  the  Moon  National 
ment  In  Idaho  as  wilderness 


WELCOME  TO  REV.  LAWRENCE 
V.  BRADLEY,  JR 

1  Mr.  STEPHENS  asked  ani  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  I  ouse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  lextend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mrr  Speaker  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  Chaplain  for  today  is  Tn  .  Lawrence 
Bradley  of  the  Curtis  Bap((ist  Church 
in  Augusta,  Ga. 

This  church,  founded  in  downtown 
Augusta  in  1876,  celebrated  its  94th  year 
of  service  in  January  of  this  year.  It  has 
the  largest  Baptist  member^lp  outside 
of  Atlanta  and  is  the  third  largest  in 


Georgia.  Dr.  Bradley  accepted  the  pas- 
torate in  1960  and  during  the  last  10 
years  has  seen  the  membership  almost 
double  in  size  and  Its  building  programs 
and  property  values  grow  to  nearly  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  him 
here  from  my  district.  Dr.  Bradley,  I 
hope  you  will  enjoy  being  with  us  today. 
We  welcome  Mrs.  Bradley,  too. 


by  Mr. 

Binnounced 

bill  of  the 

cbncurrence 


certain  lands 
Monu- 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  743, 
TOUCHET  DIVISION.  WALLA 
WALLA  PROJECT,  OREGON-WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  743)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Touchet  Division, 
Walla  Walla  project.  Oregon-Washing- 
ton, and  for  other  purposes: 
CoNrrasNci:  Rkpobt   (H.  Rxpt.  No.  91-1196) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  Bill  (S. 
743)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Touchet  dlvUlon.  Walla  Walla  project.  Ore- 
gon-Washington, and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  num- 
bered 1. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  num- 
bered 2.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  lan- 
guage Inserted  by  the  House  amendment 
Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  6  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  United  States  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  for  transfer  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  such  sums  as  may  be 
required  to  cover  separable  and  Joint  con- 
struction costs  of  the  Touchet  Division. 
Walla-Walla  project,  allocable  to  the  en- 
hancement of  anadromous  fish  as  deter- 
mined by  cost  allocation  studies  comparable 
to  those  set  forth  in  Hotise  Docimient  Num- 
bered 155.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second 
session. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  con- 
struction of  the  works  involved  in  the 
Touchet  Division  $22,774,000  (January  1969 
prices) .  less  the  amovmts  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 


"(c)  The  totai  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  subsection  (a)  and  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be  required  by 
reason  of  changes  In  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion work  of  the  types  involved  therein  as 
shown  by  engineering  cost  indexes,  and.  in 
addition  thereto,  such  sums  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  operate  and  maintain  such  divi- 
sion: Pnyvided,  That  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  expended 
only  if  the  amount  thereof  is  Increased  In 
any  given  fiscal  year  by  a  proportionate 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Watnk  N.  Aspim&ix. 

Hakold  T.  Johnson, 

Thomas  S.  Folxt, 

Ckaic  Hoskxs. 

Lattucncs    J.    Bttbton, 
ManageTi  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Hknrt  M.  Jackson, 
Frank  CHtracH. 
Prank  E.  Moss, 
OOROON   Alxott. 
LzN   B.  Jordan.  '■ 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statxment 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  S. 
743.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Touchet  division,  Walla  Walla  project.  Ore- 
gon-Washington, and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  this  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
actions  reconunended  and  adopted  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report. 

House  amendment  No.  1  corrects  a  spelling 
error.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

House  amendment  No.  2  designated  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  as 
the  agency  authorized  to  secure  appropria- 
tions to  cover  the  anadromous  fish  enhance- 
ment costs  of  the  project.  The  conferees 
changed  the  designation  from  "Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife"  to  "United 
SUtes  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service."  They 
agreed  that  the  policy  objectives  of  the  House 
language  might  be  accomplished  with  less 
budgetary  disruption  to  other  fish  and  wild- 
life programs  If  the  appropriations  were  to  be 
requested    by    the    broader    admlnistr.itlve 

entity. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinaix, 
Harold  T.  Johnson, 
Thomas  S.  Folet. 
Craig  Hosmzx. 
L.  J.  Burton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2062. 
ACREAGE  LIMITATION  PROVI- 
SIONS OP  FEDERAL  RECLAMA- 
TION   LAW 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
tlie  bill  (S.  2062)  to  provide  for  the  dif- 
ferentiation between  private  and  public 
ownership  of  lands  in  the  administration 
of  the  acreage  limitation  provisions  of 
Federal  reclamation  law.  and  for  other 
purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  91-1197) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2062)  to  provide  for  the  differentiation  be- 
tween private  and  public  ownership  of  lands 
in  the  administration  of  the  acreage  limita- 
tion provisions  of  Federal  reclaniatlon  law. 
and  for  other  piuiKieee.  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows:  That  the  Senate  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  numbered  1. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  num- 
bered 2.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  lan- 
guage stricken  by  the  House  amendment 
Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  Lessees  of  irrigable  lands  owned  by 
States,  political  subdivisions,  and  agencies 
thereof  which  are  held  to  be  subject  to  the 
acreage  limitation  provisions  of  Federal  rec- 
lamation law  and  for  which  recordable  con- 
tracts to  sell  have  not  been  made  may  re- 
ceive project  water  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act  subject  to  the  same  acreage 
limitation  provisions  of  Federal  reclamation 
law  as  private  land  owners." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Wayne    N.    Aspinaix^ 

Harou)   T.    Johnson, 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Craig    Hosmer. 

James    A.    McClure. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Henry   M.  Jackson. 

Frank  Church. 

Frank  E.  Moss, 

Gordon   Allott. 

Len  B.  Jordan, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill, 
S.  2062,  to  provide  for  the  differentiation  be- 
tween private  and  public  ownership  of  lands 
in  the  administration  of  the  acreage  limita- 
tion provisions  of  Federal  reclamation  law, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  this  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  actions  recom- 
mended and  adopted  In  the  accompanying 
conference  report. 

House  amendment  No.  1  Is  applicable  to 
those  few  projects  where  water  can  be  deliv- 
ered to  excess  lands  If  the  water  user  pays 
Interest  on  the  portion  of  the  Irrigation  In- 
vestment that  Is  attributed  to  the  excess 
lands.  The  amendment  would  permit  the  de- 
livery of  water  to  State-owned  excess  lands 
without  the  payment  of  interest.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  amendment. 

House  amendment  No.  2  deleted  a  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  which  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  deliver  water  to  lessees 
of  State-owned  lands  under  the  acreage  lim- 
itation provisions  that  apply  to  privately 
owned  lands.  The  House  amendment  reflected 
the  view  that  water  service  to  State-owned 
lands  for  lease  to  Individual  operators  was 
not  wholly  In  keeping  with  the  basic  pur- 
P3SCS  of  the  reclamation  program.  The 
amendment   adopted   by  the   Committee  of 


Conference  allows  the  lessees  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 160  acres  of  State-owned  lands  to  re- 
ceive water  for  a  period  of  25  years  from 
the  date  the  bill  Is  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  arrangement  will  lessen  the  im- 
pact of  immediate  forced  divestiture  on  state 
programs  dependent  upon  Income  from  State 
lands  and  permit  an  orderly  and  deliberate 
program  to  be  developed  for  disposal  of  State- 
owned  lands  to  private  owners.  The  House 
managers  hope  and  believe  that  such  divesti- 
ture programs  will  be  developed  and  Imple- 
mented. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

Harold    T.    Johnson, 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Craig  Hosmer. 

James  A.  McClurk. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM  FOR 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5554)  to  provide  a 
special  milk  program  for  children,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  "$125,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$120,000,000." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING  AGREEMENT  ACT  OF 
1937  TO  AUTHORIZE  PRODUCTION 
RESEARCH  UNDER  MARKETING 
AGREEMENT  AND  ORDER  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  14810)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 602(3)  and  section  608c(6)  (I)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize 
production  research  imder  marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  sis  amended,  so 
as  to  authorize  production  research  un- 
der marketing  agreement  and  order  pro- 
grams, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  lines  3  and  4.  strike  out  "Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  674;  50  Stat.  249) ,"  and 
insert  "Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  re- 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  sub- 
sequent legislation  (7  U.S.C.  601;  48  Stat. 
31),". 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "602(3)"  and  in- 
sert "2(3)". 

Page  1.  line  8,  strike  out  aU  after  "section" 
over  to  and  Including  "(6)  (I),""  in  ime  1 
on  page  2  and  insert  "8c (6)  (I)."  ". 

Page  2.  line  3.  strike  out  "608c(6)"  and  in- 
sert "8c(6)". 

Page  2.  line  9.  strike  out  "provision"  and 
Insert  "proviso." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  section  2(3)  and  section  8c(6)  (I)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reen- 


acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  subsequent 
legislation,  so  as  to  authorize  production  re- 
search under  marketing  agreement  and  order 
programs." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar, 


JOSE  LUIS  CALLEJA-PEREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1747) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Luis  Calleja-Perez. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  ANTHONY  S.  MASTRIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HH.  15760) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anthony  S.  Mastrian. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARGARET  M.  McNELLIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  8573) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Margaret  M. 
McNeills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  8573 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Margaret  M.  McNeills,  of  Waterbury,  Connec- 
ticut, the  sum  of  •10500  certified  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  provided  in  section  3  of  this  Act  in 
full  settlement  of  all  her  claims  against  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  misrepresenta- 
tions made  to  her  daughter  by  personnel  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  con- 
cerning Mrs.  McNelUs'  eligibility  for  medical 
care  in  civilian  facilities  under  chapter  55  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  following  an 
accident  on  September  24.  1966. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  antk  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upKjn  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 
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.OfcO"  and  In- 

!  ecretary  of 

^  provided 


repn  seating 


Page  1.  line  6.  strike  "of  $10 
sert   "certifled  to  him  by  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  Section  3  of  this  Acf. 

Page  2.  after  line   11.  add  th« 

•Sec.  3.  Upon  application  mad  ( 
months  of  the  effective  date  of 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
shall  determine  the  amount  rep 
charges  for  services  in  the  pyerloi  I 
tember    24.    1966    through    April 
would  otherwise  be  payable  unde  r 
Health  Service  program  for  clvl 
care  had  the  said  Mrs.  Margaret 
been  an  eligible  beneficiary  un^er 
visions  of  chapter  55  of  title  10. 
Code,  and  the  Secretary  of  Healtl 
and  Welfare  shall  certify  the  i 
termtned  to  the  Secretary  of 
for  payment  as  provided  In 
Act.  The  amount  paid  under 
of  this  Act.  shall  not  Include 
paid   or   reimbursed    through 
reason  of  the  same  hospitalization 

The     committee     amendmjents     were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  b< 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  res  d 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  moticp 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table 


following; 
within  six 
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the  Public 
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ATKINSON,  HASERICK  & 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  < 
for  the  relief  of  Atkinson, 
Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.    DUNCAN.    Mr 
imanimous    consent    that 
passed  over  without  prejudic  ; 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  reqeust  of  the  gentlemar 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection 


R.  10534) 
Elaserick  & 


Spea  £er, 
tiis 


objection  to 
from  Ten- 


CERTAIN    RETIRED    OFF[CERS    OF 
THE  ARMY.  NAVY,  AND  AJR  FORCE 


F  )rce. 


ittd 
ib2(d 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  » 
for  the  relief  of  certain 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 

There  being  no  objectior^ 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJt.  13676 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the     Uni 
America    in    Congress    assem' 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  funds 
appropriated,   to  each  tndlvldiial 
section  2  of  this  Act  the  sum 
nanie.  The  sum  stated  Is  to 
satisfaction  of  each  named  individual 
for  unpaid  retired  pay  accrul 
to  his  return  to  an  inactive  status 
tired   list   of  an  armed   force 
1942,  and  before  the  settlemeit 
filed  with  the  General  Account  ng 
der   the  Act   of   April    14.    196« , 
8»-395  (80  Stat.  120). 

Sec.  2.  The  claimants  under 
the  amount  due  each  are  as 
Name  of  Claimant : 

Major  Charles  P.  Prizzel,  United 

States  Army  (retired)  -- 
Mrs.  Grace  D.  Harrington,  de^lg 
nated  beneficiary   and   w 
of  Colonel  James  B.  Harrl|ig 
ton.  United  Slates  Army 

tired) 

Major    Oliver    Holden 

States  Army    ( retired ).- 
Commander     Prank     G. 

United  SUtes  Navy  (retired!) 

Conunander  Charles  E.  Lof  gl  en 

United  States  Navy  (retire  1 


Un{  ted 


K  itz 
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with  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  2.  following  line  4;  strike  'Prlzzel" 
and  Insert  "Frlzzell,  Jr."  and  add  the  follow- 
ing section  at  the  end  of  the  bill : 

"Sec.  3.  No  part  of  each  amovmt  appropri- 
ated In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  R.  GOSNELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13469) 
for  the  relief  of  John  R.  Gosnell. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


engrossed 
the  third 
to  recon- 


CO.,  INC. 


CLAUDE  G.  HANSEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  13807) 
for  the  relief  of  Claude  G.  Hansen. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I   ask 
bill    be 


HJl.  13676  > 
retir<  d  officers  of 


the  Clerk 


ind  House  of 
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That   the 

ailthorlzed  and 

1  lot  otherwise 
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opposite  his 

constitute  full 

s  claim 

subsequent 

on  a  re- 

ifter   May   31, 
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Ofllce  un- 

Publlc  Law 

this  Act  and 
f4llows: 

Amount 


$5. 805.  67 


Ic  ow 


ire- 


2, 247.  94 

6,  304. 93 

9,496.  11 

).  16,376.11 


MRS.  ELEANOR  D.  MORGAN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  9497) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  D.  Morgan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  9497 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of- 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  la  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor D  Morgan,  of  17  Orchard  Street,  Angola, 
New  York,  the  sum  of  $14,000,  In  full  settle- 
ment of  her  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  the  death  benefits  payable  to  her  as  the 
designated  beneficiary  of  her  hxisband  (the 
late  G.  David  Morgan,  an  alien  employee  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  at  the  time  of 
his  death  on  March  29,  1964)  under  certifi- 
cate of  insurance  erroneously  issued  to  him 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954  due  to  administrative  er- 
ror and  without  knowledge  on  his  part  that 
he  was  ineligible  for  Insurance  coverage  un- 
der such  Act  by  reason  of  his  status  as  a  non- 
citizen  employee  of  the  United  States  whose 
post  of  duty  was  not  in  a  State  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  not  withstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  convlcton  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6.  after  "$14,000,"  Insert  "less 
the  amounts  of  any  Insurance  premiums  pre- 
viously refunded,". 


REVERSIONARY  INTEREST  OF 
UNITED  STATES  IN  McNARY  DAM 
TOWNSITE,  UMATILLA  COUNTY, 
OREG. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  13601) 
to  release  and  convey  the  reversionary 
interest  of  the  United  States  In  certain 
real  property  known  as  the  McNary  Dam 
Townsite,  Umatilla  County,  Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  13601 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
reversionary  Interest  of  the  United  States 
m  that  tract  of  land  oomprlslng  344.16  acres, 
more  or  less,  known  as  the  McNary  Dam 
Townsite,  lying  In  sections  10,  11,  14,  and  15, 
township  6  north,  range  28  east,  WlUamett« 
meridian.  Umatilla  Coimty.  Oregon,  here- 
tofore conveyed  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Umatilla  Reservation 
In  Oregon  and  reconveyed  by  the  tribes  to 
Robert  and  Marcla  Schultz  and  William  and 
Lynette  Schultz  under  authority  of  the  Act 
of  August  28.  1967  (71  Stat.  468),  U  hereby 
released  and  conveyed  to  the  owners  of  rec- 
-  ord. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "record,"  and  In- 
sert m  Ueu  thereof:  "record,  such  release  and 
conveyance  to  be  effective  upton  the  proof  of 
payment  of  $50,800  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Roll  No.  170] 

Corman 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


Addabbo 

Berry 

Blackburn 

Brademas 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Buchanan 

Burton,  Utah 


Bush 

Cabell 

Carey 

Celler 

Cbappell 

Clark 

Clay 

Conyers 


Cowger 

Cramer 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Dellenback 

Diggs 

Erlenbom 
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iil 


Esch 

Land  rum 

Held,  N.Y. 

Parbsteln 

Long,  La. 

Relfel 

Flndley 

McCarthy 

Rooney,  N.Y 

Flowers 

McClory 

Roudebush 

Flynt 

McClure 

Ruppe 

Prey 

McKneally 

Satterfleld 

Gallat'her 

McMillan 

Schadeberg 

Gaydos 

Madden 

Scheuer 

Gilbert 

Math  las 

Schneebell 

Gold  water 

Mesklll 

Schwengel 

Gray 

Mlnshall 

Smith.  NY. 

Green.  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Springer 

Gubser 

Nedzl 

Stafford 

Hagan 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Steed 

Hal  pern 

Ottlnger 

Steiger,  Ariz 

Hamilton 

Passman 

Stratton 

Harrington 

Felly 

Whitten 

Hastings 

Pike 

Wilson, 

Hubert 

Pollock 

Charles  H. 

Jacobs 

Powell 

Wolff 

Kirwan 

Rarlck 

Wydler 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  343 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

POSTAL       REORGANIZATION       AND 
SALARY  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1077  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  1077 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  17070) 
to  Improve  and  modernize  the  postal  service, 
to  reorganize  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  blU  and  shtUl  continue  not  to  exceed 
fotir  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
ehall  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the 
intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  also  be 
In  order  to  consider  without  the  intervention 
of  any  point  of  order  the  text  of  the  bill 
HJl.  17966  as  a  substitute  for  the  said  com- 
mittee amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  17070  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House 
on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
Bubetltute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  minor- 
ity, to  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  ; 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rule  making  in 
order  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
17070,  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


This  is  the  highly  controversial  postal 
reform  bill.  This  bill  and  the  compan- 
ion bill  have  been  around  for  a  long  time. 
There  is  a  great  demand  throughout  the 
country  for  some  reform  of  the  postal 
service,  and  this  is  largely  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  postal  service  has  been 
running  in  the  red  to  the  tune  of  billions 
of  dollars  every  year  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tinual increase  of  postal  rates.  The  De- 
partment is  still  running  in  the  red.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  postal  service,  the 
service  rendered  by  that  Department, 
has  been  going  down  almost  continu- 
ously. So  there  has  been  a  great  demand 
over  the  country,  in  the  Congress,  in  the 
administration,  and  in  the  previous  ad- 
ministration to  do  something  about  this 
situation. 

I  recall,  and  I  am  sure  the  House  will 
also,  that  last  year,  or  during  the  last 
administration,  rather,  the  then  Post- 
master General  requested  that  the  Con- 
gress do  something  about  reorganizing 
the  Department,  and  recommended  in 
general  something  in  the  nature  of  what 
your  Post  Office  Committee  has  come  up 
with.  I  should  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  who  may  be  more 
familiar  with  this  subject  than  I  am. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  has  labored  now  for  more  than  a 
year  and  has  come  up  with  this  bill. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can 
support  the  bill  or  not.  I  am  supporting 
this  rule  because  I  am  for  the  objective 
that  is  sought  here — postal  reform.  I  do 
not  handle  a  rule  that  I  do  not  favor. 
But  I  &m  making  the  reservation  that 
unless  certain  amendments  are  adopted, 
I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  in  the  final 
analysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  sub- 
stantial differences,  and  understandably 
so,  in  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  They  have  had  two  or 
three  tie  votes  down  there  when  it  looked 
like  a  bill  was  going  to  be  reported;  cer- 
tainly it  was  one  or  more.  So  when  your 
Committee  on  Rules  heard  the  applica- 
tion for  a  rule  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor,  it  also  heard  from  certain  members 
of  that  committee  who  desired  to  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  bill.  Since  there  were 
certain  provisions  in  the  original  bill — 
to  be  exact,  19  provisions — that  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  the  commit- 
tee saw  fit  to  waive  points  of  order 
against  the  committee  bill,  and  when  it 
came  to  a  question  of  the  request  to  make 
in  order  the  substitute  bill  sponsored  by 
certain  members  of  that  committee,  we 
found  that  it  was  necessary  also  to  waive 
points  of  order  against  that  substitute, 
because  it  was  mostly  the  committee  bill 
with  minor  exceptions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  Member  of  this 
House  who  is  interested  in  the  objective 
of  postal  reform,  I  advocate  the  adoption 
of  this  rule,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  too 
concerned  about  the  continuous  differ- 
ence of  opinion  within  that  committee. 

I  repeat  what  I  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning, that  this  matter  of  postal  reform 
has  been  kicked  around  here  for  two 
administrations.  I  am  taking  the  same 
position  that  both  of  them  took:  That 
there  ought  to  be  some  postal  reform. 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  as  well 
as  considerable  affection  for  the  former 


Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Larry  O'Brien. 
He  advocated  this.  I  recall  he  sent  a 
committee  to  see  me  to  talk  to  me  about 
it.  They  favored  it,  and  I  favored  it,  and 
I  am  favoring  it  today.  I  also  have  affec- 
tion and  the  highest  regard  for  the  pres- 
ent Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Blount. 

Now  I  understand  by  the  grapevine, 
and  later  by  the  recorded  word,  that  this 
division  in  the  committee  has  exercised 
itself  again  and  certain  members  have 
now  circulated  the  House  membership 
asking  that  the  rule  be  voted  down.  That 
is  the  privilege  of  the  House.  If  the  House 
sees  fit  to  vote  the  rule  down,  or,  prior 
to  that,  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion, that  is  the  business  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa — always. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Of  course  the  issue  is  not  one  of  voting 
the  rule  down.  The  issue  is  one  of  voting 
down  the  previous  question,  so  that  the 
rule  may  be  amended  to  provide  for  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  by  the  committee 
without  regard  to  the  bill  which  was  in- 
troduced in  Congress  only  last  Monday 
and  never  had  the  slightest  considera- 
tion by  the  committee.  That  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  never  like  to  find  my- 
self in  disagreement  with  my  friend  from 
Iowa.  I  thought  I  said  that.  Maybe  I  did 
not  amplify  it  as  much  as  the  gentleman 
did. 

I  said  it  was  up  to  the  House  to  vote 
down  the  rule  or  the  previous  question, 
and,  of  course,  it  follows  that  if  we  vote 
down  the  previous  question,  then  we  can 
amend  the  rule.  Of  course,  we  can  also 
prolong  the  debate  on  this  highly  con- 
troversial matter  for  another  week,  be- 
cause the  Members  are  going  to  have, 
even  as  it  is  now  set  up,  possibly  a  weeks 
consideration. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  meet  this  question,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  saw  fit  to  sim- 
plify the  matter  by  making  in  order  the 
substitute  and  waiving  points  of  order. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to 
pardon  me.  I  have  several  requests  for 
time,  but  I  would  be  forced  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman,  and  I  hope  he  will  make 
it  very  brief. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  fhst 
of  all  in  my  14  years  here,  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  heard  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  say  this  is  a  very 
controversial  bill,  and  he  cannot  support 
it.  I  think  that  is  editorializing  before 
we  have  ever  gotten  into  the  bill. 

As  I  recall  being  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, the  Rules  Committee  had  a  hilarious 
time  when  they  had  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Dxtlski)  up  there.  I  tell 
the  Members,  this  is  no  hilarious  time  to 
be  taking  up  this  bill.  We  have  a  very 
serious  situation  on  our  hands,  and  we 
ought  not  to  be  laughing  about  it. 

As  fai-  as  the  substitute  Is  concerned, 
it  is  not  a  last-minute  substitute.We  tried 
this  very  maneuver  in  the  Post  Office 
Committee,  and  we  lost  by  a  vote  of  13  to 
13. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  did  not  quite  get  the 
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import  of  an  the  gentleman  s  statement 
or  question,  if  there  was  a  question.  How- 
ever. I  certainly  do  not  reaard  this  as 
a  laughing  matter.  It  is  most  serious  and 
I  hope  the  House  will  treat  1 ;  as  such. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  1  «r.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  starti  ig  on  House 
Resolution  1077  I  should  like  to  make  a 
brief  mention  about  tomorrow  in  con- 
nection with  House  Resolution  914.  I  do 
not  believe  I  have  to  speak  out  of  order, 
because  it  is  a  resolution  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

It  is  programed  first  for  tc  morrow,  Mr. 
Speaker.  House  Resolution  )14  provides 
for  agreeing  to  the  Senate  imendments 
to  the  voting  rights  bill. 

The  reason  I  make  this  statement  is 
that  we  will  have  only  1  ho  ir  of  debate. 
30  minutes  for  the  majoritj  side  and  30 
minutes  for  the  minority  sile.  I  already 
have  requests  for  about  2  h^  )urs  of  time, 
and  there  is  not  any  way  o  stretch  30 
minutes  into  2  hours  of  tim« . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  nake  a  sug- 
gestion, and  very  kindly  s),  that  per- 
haps some  of  the  Members  could  speak 
imder  Uie  l-minute  rule  tomorrow,  and 
perhaps  we  could  have  some  of  those  very 
gracious  McCormack  mini  tes,  so  that 
some  of  the  Members  could  get  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  that  nay,  because 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  time  to  yield 
2  hours  In  30  minutes. 

On  the  nile  before  \is  loday.  House 
Resolution  1077,  Mr.  Spealer,  as  stated 
by  the  distinguished  chai-man  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  it  providis  for  4  hours 
of  debate  and  it  makes  the  committee 
substitute  in  order  becavse  it  is  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  o  a  substitute. 
It  also  makes  in  order  H.]l.  17966  as  a 
substitute,  and  it  waives  points  of  order 
against  both  bills. 

The  reason  there  is  a  grneral  waiver 
of  points  of  order  is  that  we  were  in- 
formed there  were  possibly  as  many  as 
19  different  parts  of  HJR.  17070  involved 
on  points  of  order— app -opriation  of 
funds,  transfers,  and  other  parts  there- 
in  so  to  attempt  to  work  o  iit  all  those  19 

points  in  this  instance  woild  be  a  httle 
difficult.  We  saw  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  waive  all  points  of  order  on 
both  the  bills. 

I  am  a  little  confused  a  i  to  the  letter 
which  I  have  just  receive<  .  signed  by  a 
number  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  a  nd  CivU  Serv- 
ice, having  to  do  with  voting  down  the 
previous  question.  As  I  ufiderstand  the 
parliamentary  situation,  I^.R.  17070  will 
be  subject  to  amendment!  at  any  point 
throughout  the  bUl.  as  wUI  the  other  bill 
which  we  have  made  in  order,  YLB..  17966. 
Every  Member  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  his  will  on  every  section  of  the 
biU.  , 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORI4  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califomii  1. 1  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michlgaij.  I  have  a  lot 
of  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PO^D.  Do  I  cor 
rectly  understand  the  gei^tleman  to  say 
that  he  believes,  in  supporting  this  rule, 
the  effect  of  the  rule  wwJd  be  that  we 
could  amend  the  commit^e  bill  at  any 
point? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is 
right;  as  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  pose  that  as  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, to  the  Parliamentarian,  I  believe 
he  will  discover  that  is  not  the  case.  If 
he  has  been  misled  Into  supporting  this 
rule  because  he  believed  that  to  be  the 
parliamentary  situation  perhaps  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  would  like  to 
change  his  position  now  and  Join  us  in 
opposing  this  rule.  That  is  not  the  par- 
liamentary situation,  and  it  is  dishonest 
to  suggest  to  the  House  It  is. 


PARLIAMENTARY    INQUTRY 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  present  a  parliamentary  inquiry  at 
this  time? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  In  connec- 
tion with  H.R.  17070,  which  the  Rules 
Committee  has  made  in  order  as  a  com- 
mittee substitute  for  the  original  com- 
mittee bill,  which  was  stricken  out,  and 
against  which  bill  points  of  order  are  to 
be  waived,  and  in  addition  in  connection 
with  H.R.  17966,  which  has  been  made 
in  order  as  a  substitute,  waiving  points 
of  order,  my  understanding  of  the  par- 
liamentary situation  is,  if  we  do  not  get 
into  the  third  degree  where  we  are 
stopped,  that  when  H.R.  17966  is  offered 
as  a  substitute  it  will  be  open  to  amend- 
ment as  we  go  through  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  At- 
BERT) .  It  will  be  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding if  we  have  an  amendment 
pending  on  that  bill,  which  is  one  amend- 
ment, we  can  also  have  an  amendment 
pending  on  the  original  bill  if  it  applies 
to  the  same  section  or  same  part  of  the 
bill.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  precluded 
from  amending  H.R.  17070  until  we  com- 
pletely take  care  of  HJl.  17968  and  the 
Committee  rises  and  you  vote  on  that. 
We  can  amend  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  H.R.  17070. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
Chair  correctly  understands  the  gentle- 
man, the  answer  to  it  is  that  the  Udall 
substitute  can  be  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  section  1.  Other  amendments 
can  be  offered  to  section  1  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  but  no  other  amend- 
ments can  be  offered  beyond  section  1  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Is  it  not  ac- 
curate to  say,  however,  that  if  the  Udall- 
Derwinski  substitute,  H.R.  17966,  is  de- 
feated in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
then  any  other  part  of  H  Jl.  17070  is  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  that 
event,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  would 
go  back  and  read  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  an  original  bill,  in  which  case 
each  section  would  be  open  for  amend- 
ment as  it  was  read. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  May  I  say, 
if  I  have  made  a  misstatement  to  the 
House  on  my  understanding  of  the  par- 


liamentary procedure,  then  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  my  understanding  has  been 
in  situations  like  this  that  both  of  these 
bills  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment 
to  a  substitute  could  be  perfected.  That 
is  my  understanding  of  the  situation,  and 
I  think  you  will  have  every  opportimity 
for  everybody  to  work  their  will  to  per- 
fect the  committee  substitute  and  the 
other  substitute  in  due  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  You  see.  it 
will  not  work  that  way  because  the  in- 
stant that  the  first  sentence  is  read,  then 
Mr.  Udall  can  ask  for  recognition  and 
offer  his  substitute.  The  first  section  is 
nothing  except  that  it  recites  we  ought 
to  do  something  about  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Then  we  will  be  privileged 
to  amend  that  first  section  as  frequently 
tis  we  would  like  to.  but  we  cannot  do 
anything  with  the  substantive  parts  of 
the  committee  bill  or  offer  an;.'  amend- 
ment to  it. 

The  only  part  of  it  that  will  be  open 
to  amendment  once  Mr.  Udall  offers  his 
substitute  is  the  perfunctory  preamble 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  tliat  in  due  time 
you  will  have  the  opportimity  appro- 
priately to  perfect  HJl.  17070. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  No,  we  will 
not,  because  once  the  Udall  substitute 
has  been  perfected  and  we  vote  on  It  it 
is  the  end  of  the  ball  game. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Not  if  it 
loses. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Well,  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  The  procedure 
that  is  recommended  by  this  rule  is  not 
extraordinary.  It  is  the  typical  and  the 
usual  procedure.  Oftentimes  whether  we 
get  a  rule  or  whether  we  do  not  get  a 
rule,  someone  will  offer  a  substitute  as 
soon  as  the  enacting  clause  has  been 
read,  and  under  the  procedure  that  we 
follow  time  after  time  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  works  its  will  on  that  substi- 
tute and  then  the  substitute  as  amended 
or  not  amended  is  voted  up  or  down. 
Then,  if  it  is  voted  down,  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  has  a  full  opportimity  to 
work  its  will  on  the  committee  bill  as 
recommended  and  carry  it  forward  un- 
der the  rule. 

Mr.  COLMER.  lii.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  much  time  have  I  used?  I  think 
maybe  I  had  better  finish  my  statement 
first. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman has  consumed  8V2  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Maybe  I  had 
better  finish  my  statement,  and  then  I 
will  yield  for  all  of  these  inquiries  in 
whatever  time  I  have  left,  but  I  would 
like  to  cover  the  bill  if  I  may.  I  studied 
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the  parliamentary  situation  and  made 
inquiry.  Apparently  something  hsis  arisen 
to  alter  the  situation.  What  it  is  I  do  not 
know.  However,  I  certainly  did  not  in- 
tend to  mislead  any  Member.  My  ex- 
planation was  my  understanding  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  review 
these  two  bills  as  they  appear  to  me. 

Now,  the  first  bill,  as  I  understand  it. 
H.R.  17070,  is  designed  to  convert  the 
present  Post  Office  Department  into  an 
independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Second,  to  provide  a  system  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  binding  arbitration 
with  respect  to  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

Third,  to  increase  by  a  further  8  per- 
cent the  pay  of  postal  workers  retro- 
active to  April  16,  1970. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  present  postal 
system  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  Na- 
tion's needs.  Mail  volume  continues  to 
increase,  and  for  various  reasons  em- 
ployer-employee relations  are  not  good, 
with  the  result  that  last  year  the  De- 
partment experienced  a  personnel  turn- 
over of  some  25  percent. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  been 
operating  at  a  substantial  deficit  on  an 
annual  basis.  This  year  it  is  estimated 
to  be  $1,400,000,000. 

Now,  in  March  a  postal  workers'  strike 
developed  at  a  number  of  cities  around 
the  country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  unions 
after  returning  to  work  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Department — the  unions  rep- 
resenting the  employees,  the  AFL-CIO, 
reached  an  agreement  on  a  program  of 
postal  reform  to  be  recommended  to  the 
Congress.  The  first  portion  of  this  is 
already  law.  Public  Law  91-231.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  6-percent  pay  increase  for 
all  Federal  employees  retroactive  to  last 
December  27. 

The  remainder  of  the  agreement  was 
in  the  form  of  proposed  legislation  and 
was  submitted  to  Congress  by  President 
Nixon  on  April  16. 

H.R.  17070  is  the  result  of  hearings 
held  on  that  legislation  and  represents 
the  work  done  by  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  on  this  same 
legislation  over  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  I  of  the  bill  deals 
with  the  reform  and  reorganization  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  To  replace 
the  current  departmental  structure,  the 
bill  proposes  to  create  an  independent 
agency  known  as  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
within  the  executive  branch.  Also  abol- 
ished is  the  Cabinet-level  position  of  the 
Postmaster  General. 

The  new  Postal  Service  is  headed  by 
an  11 -member  Commission  with  9-year 
staggered  terms  provided  for.  Nine  mem- 
bers will  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  These 
members  will,  In  turn,  select  a   10th 


member  and  he  will  be  designated  as 
the  Postmaster  (jeneral.  The  10  members 
will  then  designate  an  11th  member 
who  will  be  the  Deputy  Postmaster  (gen- 
eral and  these  last  two  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  the  day-to-day  man- 
agement and  operation  of  this  new  Pos- 
tal Service. 

Employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment are  automatically  transferred  to 
and  they  become  employees  of  the  new 
Postal  Service.  Compensation,  benefits, 
and  so  forth  applicable  prior  to  the 
transfer  are  carried  over  intact  and  will 
continue  to  apply  until  changed  by  the 
Service. 

The  Postal  Service  is  authorized  to 
borrow  and  issue  obligations  up  to  $10 
billion  for  capital  improvement  expendi- 
tures. The  net  increase  in  any  one  year 
may  not  exceed  $1.5  billion.  The  Treasury 
is  authorized  to  purchase  a  total  of  up 
to  $2  billion  in  Postal  Service  obligations. 
Obligations  sold  publicly  would  not  be 
guaranteed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  unless  the  President 
later  determines  that  such  action  would 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

The  bill  requires  the  Postal  Service  to 
become  self-sustaining — eliminating  the 
postal  deficit — by  January  1,  1978.  Rates 
on  each  class  of  mail  are  to  meet  costs, 
but  existing  rates  remain  in  effect  until 
they  are  changed. 

Rate-setting  procedures  are  provided 
in  the  bill  which  will  remove  the  matter 
from  direct  congressional  control,  al- 
though a  veto  is  retained.  The  Postal 
Service  will  have  broad  powers  to  man- 
age, administer,  and  operate  the  system 
of  mail  delivery  without  coming  to  the 
Congress  for  authorizaticm  to  proceed 
upon  any  course  of  action. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  for  an  8- 
percent  pay  increase  for  all  postal  em- 
ployees, retroactive  to  April  16,  1970.  In 
this  instance  I  believe  the  other  bill  which 
has  been  introduced  makes  it  retroactive 
to  May  16,  a  later  date.  According  to  the 
original  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  Government  and  the  unions  it  would 
as  set  forth  in  that  agreement  provide 
for  an  8-percent  pay  increase  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Post  Office  Department  ef- 
fective as  of  the  date  when  this  enabling 
legislation  becomes  law. 

So  there  is  a  difference  eis  to  the  time 
when  the  8-percent  increase  will  become 
effective.  This  provision  violates  part,  as 
I  mentioned,  of  the  earlier  agreement, 
and  the  other  title  provides  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  procedures,  binding  arbi- 
tration on  matters  on  which  no  resolu- 
tion can  be  negotiated. 

The  right  to  strike  is  not  granted 
to  postal  employees.  However,  provisions 
are  made  in  general  bringing  postal  em- 
ployees under  the  NationsJ  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  for  postal  unions  to  negotiate 
for  a  union  shop.  If  such  agreements  are 
reached  all  postal  employees  would 
either  have  to  join  a  union  or  leave  their 
job.  The  only  exception  would  be  that  of 
an  employee  who  is  a  member  of  a  church 
whose  established  teachings  would  op- 
pose a  requirement  of  this  type. 

Finally,    the   bill   provides   for   wage 

schedules  under  which  employees  will 

;  reach  the  maximum  pay  step  in  their 


grade  after  8  years  of  satisfactory  work, 
rather  than  the  21  years  which  is  now 
required. 

H.R.  17966  differs  in  some  11,  12,  or  13 
different  provisions,  and  they  have  been 
set  forth  by  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  in  his  views,  and  I  will 
not  go  into  them  in  detail. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  consumed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  we  need 
postal  reform.  I  have  supported  postal 
reform  for  a  long  period  of  time.  I  think 
the  employees  are  definitely  entitled  to 
an  8-percent  salary  increase,  and  I  think 
this  compression  should  be  done  by  re- 
ducing* it  to  8  years. 

Whether  we  should  go  as  far  as  either 
of  these  bills  contemplate  presents  quite 
a  problem  to  me.  For  instance,  just  let 
me  consider  a  couple  of  different  sec- 
tions. Let  us  take  section  853,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  244  of  the  committee  bill. 
This  has  to  do  with  making  agreements 
with  public  carriers  for  the  transfer  of 
mail.  But  in  this  particular  instance  in 
my  opinion  it  coiOd  cause  considerable 
damage  to  scheduled  airlines. 

For  example,  there  are  scheduled  air- 
lines, private  airlines  schedules  that 
have  to  make  certain  routes,  and  they 
have  to  make  those  certain  routes  or 
trips  as,  for  instance,  frcwn  New  York  to 
California,  three  times  a  day — ^that  is  an 
example  of  one  particular  airline  that 
I  know. 

If  the  Postmaster  General  can  make  a 
contract  with  a  nonscheduled  airline  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  then  cause  that  sched- 
uled carrier  to  lose  business,  it  Is  go- 
ing to  be  difficult  for  them  to  keep  their 
schedules  going.  One  bill  states  that  it 
can  be  turned  down  if  it  is  not  In  the 
public  interest,  that  is  HJl.  17070.  H.R. 
17966  says  it  can  be  turned  down  if  it 
is  not  compensatory  to  the  contracting 
carrier.  Witnesses,  including  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  testified  against  this 
section. 

I  would  like  to  see  section  853  stricken 
from  both  measures. 

On  compulsory  unionism,  that  pre- 
sents a  very  serious  problem  to  me.  I  do 
not  personally  approve  of  compulsory 
unionism. 

One  bill  on  the  rate  increase,  H.R 
17070,  gives  Congress,  either  House  of 
the  Congress,  a  right  to  veto  on  a  ma- 
jority vote  within  a  certain  number  of 
days.  The  so-called  Udall  substitute 
makes  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  either 
House  within  a  certain  period  of  time. 
Now,  a  two- thirds  vote  may  go  pretty  far 
in  a  rate  change. 

Another  has  to  do  with  negotiations 
on  a  national  basis,  and  in  the  other  bill 
it  will  permit  negotiations  on  a  local  or 
area  basis. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope 
that  we  can  pass  appropriate  postal  re- 
form legislation,  because  it  is  long  over- 
due. And  I  support  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  glad  to 
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yield  to  those  gentlemen  who  wanted  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  1  dr.  Speaksr. 
would  the  gentleman  yield } 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif om  a.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Nebraska     (Mr. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  at  tie  conclusion 
of  his  remarks  compulsory  unionism. 

Can  the  gentleman  cite  (ine  section  in 
the  bill  that  provides  fo'  compulsory 
unionism? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif  on  la.  It  is  my 
conclusion,  based  upon  the  negotiations, 
that  the  negotiations  will  b  e  done  in  one 
bill  on  a  national  basis,  an<  1  they  will  be 
done  In  another  bill  on  m  area -wide 
basis,  and  if  the  unions  an ;  agreed  to  in 
either  instance  an  individui  J  in  that  par- 
ticular area  will  have  to  join  the  union 
or  lose  his  Job. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Th(  re  Is  nothing 
in  this  bill  that  has  to  do  Bvith  compul- 
sory unionism. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif omij  i.  That  is  my 
Interpretation  of  the  bill,  a  ad  that  is  the 
way  I  read  it.  The  gentlem.  in  may  argue 
his  way,  but  that  is  the  ws  y  I  view  it. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California .  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  simplj  want  to  say 
to  the  House  the  reason  ]  am  going  to 
vote  against  the  prevloui  question  is 
simply  a  timesaving  devicp,  along  with 
some  other  good  points — bi^t  we  could  go 
all  through  the  business  of  amending  the 
Udall  substitute  and  then.  If  it  is  de- 
feated, we  have  to  go  all  through  the 
business  of  amending  the  committee  re- 
ported bill.  It  Is  because  I  think  we 
should  not  have  to  go  up  and  down  the 
hill  twice  that  I  would  like  to  see  the 
nile. 

I  definitely  want  the  r^le.  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  California  in  saying 
that  I  want  the  rule  and  11  want  postal 
reform,  but  I  do  not  want  it  based  on  a 
bill  which  has  never  been  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  .  On  the  other 
hand,  may  I  say  to  the  genileman  that  in 
printing  H.R.  17966.  all  Members  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  re  id  what  that 
proposal  is,  intact  in  one  bill,  without 
19  or  20  amendments  whch  you  know 
will  be  offered  on  the  floor 

Mr.  CORBETT.  But  thej  are  all  going 
to  be  offered,  in  fact,  in  on«  way  or  shape 
or  other  and  I  am  making  he  prediction 
right  now  that  if  the  substitute  Is  per- 
fected and  then  defeated,  v  e  are  going  to 
have  to  go  into  the  whole  c  uestlon  again 
and  have  the  Udall  bill  wlJch  will  have 
to  have  the  separate  amendments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif ornl  a.  It  will  still 
save  time  in  the  long  nm 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califorria.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  wou  Id  ask  that  at 
least  one  point  be  made  clear  for  the 
record. 

Repeated  references  ha  'e  been  made 
In  the  Committee  on  Rues  and  again 
here  on  the  floor  that  he  substitute 
has  never  been  considerei  by  the  full 


committee.  That  Is  a  total  misstatement 
of  fact. 

Everything  in  the  substitute  was  con- 
sidered on  numerous  occasions  by  the 
full  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  I  just  want  to  make  the  record 
absolutely  clear.  I  am  sure  no  one  will 
challenge  me  directly  when  I  say  that 
everything  in  the  substitute  was  debated 
in  the  full  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  not  correct,  and 
I  challenge  tha.  gentleman's  statement. 
I  will  take  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
around  the  comer  when  and  If  we  have 
some  time  and  show  him  provisions  In 
the  substitute  that  are  not  contained 
in  the  committee  bill. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  take  a  look 
at  it,  I  have  it  right  here. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  wUl  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  the  individual  com- 
mas and  sentences  and  individual 
words  might  not  have  appeared — ^but 
every  issue — every  issue  involved  In  the 
substitute  was  thoroughly  debated  In 
committee.  There  Is  no  new  subject  mat- 
ter in  the  substitute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  Udall- 
Derwlnskl  substitute  bill  was  introduced 
only  last  Monday  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  there  was  not  a  copy 
available  until  Tuesday  of  last  week. 
I  do  not  think  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  going  to  spend  this  afternoon  read- 
ing and  trying  to  digest  a  160-page  bill, 
nor  should  they  be  expected  to.  I  suggest 
that  borders  on  the  ridiculous. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  can  see  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  resolution  waiving  all 
points  of  order — all  points  of  order  are 
waived  against  the  bill,  the  committee 
amendments  or  the  substitute. 

Am  I  correct  in  noting  that  there  are 
substantial  differences  in  the  points  of 
order  which  could  be  raised  against  the 
substitute  as  compared  to  the  points  of 
order  which  could  be  raised  if  we  were 
taking  the  committee  biH  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  think  there 
are  some  differences,  but  basically  many 
of  them — most  of  them  apply  to  the 
stamp,  transfer  of  funds,  appropriations, 
and  so  on  which  are  In  both  bills,  and 
I  do  not  see  any  problem  in  waiving 
points  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  consumed 
22  minutes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  ,  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  told 
the  Committee  on  Rules  when  I  requested 
a  ritle  on  HJl.  17070, 1  support  the  bill  as 
it  came  from  our  committee.  I  asked  that 
the  bill,  as  reported,  be  considered  as 


original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  rule  now  pending  goes  beyond  my 
request  and  makes  another  bill  In  order 
which  could  thwart  the  bill  of  my  com- 
mittee. For  that  reason,  I  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  the  rule  to  the  second  bill. 

I  believe  we  should  revert  to  my  origi- 
nal request  for  an  open  rule  with  4  hours 
of  general  debate  and  waiving  points  of 
order. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  that  the  previous 
question  be  voted  down  so  that  the  rule 
can  be  amended. 

If  the  previous  question  is  voted  down, 
I  shall  offer  the  appropriate  amendment 
to  make  consideration  of  our  committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  17070  in  order. 

I  am  supported  In  this  propossd  by  at 
least  15  other  Members  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  who  have  joined  me 
in  an  open  letter  to  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  House. 

Copies  of  the  letter  are  available  to  all 
Members. 

The  letter  is  as  follows:  ^ 

U.S.  HotrsE  or  Reprssentativis. 
Committee  on  Post  Omcx  anh 
CrviL  Serticc, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  18, 1970. 
Oeak  Colxjiaotte:   The  undersigned  Mem- 
bers of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee strenuously  object  to  the  Rule  pro- 
posed for  debate  of  the  Postal  Reform  Bill. 

The  permission  granted  by  the  Rule  to 
Introduce  the  Udall  Substitute  as  an  amend- 
ment and  waiving  points  of  order  thereto  is 
contrary  to  the  desires  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee. 

Our  Committee  worked  eighteen  months  to 
produce  the  Committee  Bill.  'B.S..  17070,  and 
we  believe  It  should  be  considered  as  the 
prime  vehicle  for  debate. 

We  believe  that  orderly  and  responsible 
procedures  would  permit  proceeding  with  the 
Committee  BlU  and  permitting  It  to  be 
amended  In  the  usual  course  of  debate. 

We  strongly  urge  a  "No"  vote  on  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  Rule. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Thaodktts  J.  HxTLBja,  Chairman:  Robert 
J.  CoRBETT.  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
DAvm  N.  HKNDXRflON.  Arnold  OtSEif. 
DoiciKicK  V.  Dakixi«,  Robert  N.  C.  Nix, 
James  M.  Hanlkt,  Jexoioi  R.  Waloie. 
Richard  C.  Write.  Wuxjam  D.  Ford, 
Oraham  Puscelx,  Frank  Brasco.  Rob- 
ert TiXRNAN,  H.  R.  Oboss,  Wuxiam  I. 
Scott,  James  A.  McClttre,  Donau>  E. 
LtTKENS,  Lawrence  J.  Hogan. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  suggest  a 
clarification.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  it  is  not  the  entire  committee 
that  stands  behind  the  bill  as  presented, 
that  the  various  votes  were  12  to  12,  13  to 
13? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  chair- 
man has  not  asserted  that  the  18  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  signed  the 
letter  that  has  been  circulated  here  this 
morning  agree  on  any  specific  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  and  I  could  not  be  further 
apart  on  half  the  amendments  that  will 
be  considered  on  the  floor.  But  Mr.  Gross 
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and  I  are  In  complete  agreement,  and  18 
out  of  the  26  members  of  that  committee 
are  in  complete  agreement  that  the  pro- 
cedure that  has  been  brought  to  this 
floor  by  the  Rules  Committee  is  not  In 
keeping  with  the  best  Interests  of  any- 
body who  has  an  amendment  to  propose 
to  this  legislation,  whether  he  is  conserv- 
ative, liberal,  Democrat,  or  Republican. 
All  we  are  trying  to  do,  the  18  of  us,  is  to 
guarantee  that  everyone  has  a  fwr  shot 
and  an  individual  vote  on  that  particular 
part  of  the  bill  that  he  thinks  is  most 
important. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  The  gentleman  is  Im- 
plying that  there  Is  something  in  the 
rule  that  would  prevent  amendments  to 
the  substitute,  and  that  just  Is  not  so. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford.) 

Mr.  OEaiALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  rule  provides  that  points  of  order 
should  be  waived  for  both  H.R.  17070 
and  H.R.  17966.  This  Is  the  only  way  in 
which  both  proposals  can  be  considered 
on  an  equal  basis.  If  the  previous  question 
Is  defeated  an  amendment  to  the  rule  will 
be  offered  which  will  change  the  ground 
rules.  This  amendment  to  the  rule  will 
make  the  committee  bill  in  order  with 
points  of  order  waived.  No  equal  conces- 
sion will  be  granted  to  H.R.  17966. 

I.  therefore,  urge  an  aye  vote  on  the 
previous  question. 

As  to  HJl.  17070  and  HJl.  17966.  how 
do  we  differentiate,  or  how  can  we  differ- 
entiate? They  should  be  treated  alike. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Can  the 
gentleman  cite  to  me  a  single  precedent 
in  this  House  for  having  a  substitute  by 
the  minority  members  of  the  committee 
brought  to  the  fl(X>r  with  points  of  order 
against  that  substitute  waived  in  ad- 
vance? Is  there  one  single  precedent  for 
this  action? 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  special  rule. 
All  we  are  asking  is  that  this  rule  be 
treated  the  same  way  as  thousands  of 
bills  that  have  preceded  it  which  have 
come  to  this  floor. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  refuse  to  yield  further. 

What  the  gentleman  wants  Is  a  special 
rule  for  HJl.  17070,  and  he  will  not  ac- 
cord the  same  rule  to  the  bill  that  was 
defeated  in  the  committee  by  a  12-to-12 
vote.  That  Is  not  an  overwhelming  defeat 
for  any  legislation  In  any  committee.  I 
happen  to  think  the  two  bills  ought  to 
have  precisely  the  same  consideration.  I 
cannot  understand  exactly  why  the 
gentleman  Is  opposed  to  that. 

*Ir.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Surely.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
not  a  Member  of  this  House  who  has 
more  affection  than  I  have  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  asked  for  waiver  of 
points  of  order  only  because  of  the  many 
problems  that  would  otherwise  arise  on 
this  legislation.  We  feel  that  the  position 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  reported  bill,  should  have 
full  consideration  in  floor  debate.  That 
is  the  only  thing  we  are  asking  for. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  expired . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  can  recognize  the  requlremen'.  because 
of  the  complexity  of  the  bill  for  waiving 
points  of  order  on  HJl.  17070.  but  I  can- 
not for  the  life  of  me.  on  the  basis  of 
equity  and  fairness,  understand  why  the 
gentleman  objects  to  a  substitute,  which 
was  defeated  by  a  12-to-12  vote  in  the 
committee,  not  having  exactly  the  same 
consideration.  I  do  not  understand  the 
gentleman's  point  of  view. 

parliamentart  inquirt 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, and  I  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  It. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  H.R.  17966,  the  so-called  UdaU  sub- 
stitute, that  is  in  my  understanding  one 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
If  any  part  of  that  bUl  Is  not  germane 
or  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  would 
not  the  entire  HJl.  17966  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  if  points  of  order  are  not 
waived  against  it?  That  was  my  under- 
standing of  the  slvTiatlon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman has  correctly  stated  the  rule. 
Should  points  of  order  not  be  waived, 
then  If  any  part  of  the  amendment  is 
not  In  order,  the  entire  amendment  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  Chair.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  House  ought  to  know 
that  If  we  do  not  waive  points  of  order 
against  the  Udall  bill,  It  goes  out  shortly 
after  it  is  started  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  get 
into  the  debate  of  this  bill.  I  think  there 
is  something  more  than  postal  reform  in- 
volved and  that  we  have  to  keep  It  up- 
permost in  our  minds.  It  has  been  al- 
luded to  previously  but  let  me  emphasize 
that  there  Is  a  provision  In  this  bill  for 
compulsory  unionism.  Naturally,  the 
parties  would  go  through  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  but  the  end  result 
would  be  a  union  shop  for  the  postal 
department.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any- 
body in  this  Chamber  so  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve that  a  union  shop  would  not  result. 
This  would  mean  that  postal  employees 
with  15  or  20  years'  service,  who  object  to 
joining  a  union  on  other  than  religious 
grounds,  would  be  forced  to  join  the 
union  and  pay  tribute  against  his  wishes 
or  lose  his  job.  I  do  not  believe  this  would 
be  treating  these  workers  fairly.  They 
have  given  too  many  years  of  their  lives 
to  be  treated  In  this  manner.  How  do 
they  feel  about  It?  To  my  knowledge,  I 
have  not  had  a  single  postal  worker  in  my 
district  contact  me  in  support  of  this 
provision. 

If  the  Post  Office  Department  becomes 
a  union  shop  and  the  labor  leaders  get  the 
control  they  will  have  xmder  such  a  pro- 
vision, can  anyone  say  that  the  imlons 
representing  other  departments  of  this 


Government  will  not  demand  the  same 
rights?  Can  any  one  imagine  what  would 
happen  if  the  right  of  a  union  shop  was 
granted  to  the  Department  of  Defense? 
What  would  happen  if  we  had  a  union 
shop  in  HEW  and  they  walked  off  the  job 
or  had  a  slck-out  about  the  time  the 
checks  were  to  go  out  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  receive  and  depend  upon 
them  every  month?  I  know  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  t>ectlon  will  hurriedly 
point  out  that  the  no-strike  provision  of 
the  law  will  remain  In  effect.  This  Is  true 
but  from  a  practical  standpoint  this  now 
means  nothing.  In  fact,  one  of  the  heads 
of  a  postal  union  has  annoimced  that  we 
either  pass  this  bill  this  week  as  they 
want  it  or  his  members  will  go  on  strike 
next  week.  So,  let  us  be  realistic.  If  the 
Post  Office  Department  becomes  a  union 
shop  and  the  other  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment get  the  same — and  they  will  cer- 
tainly be  pressing  for  it — we  could  have 
strike  after  strike  in  very  department  of 
Government.  What  wotild  happen  to  our 
Government?  We  would  have  utter  choaus 
and  Instead  of  being  a  strong  Govern- 
ment, it  would  become  a  weakling  over- 
night with  a  few  labor  leaders  wielding 
more  control  over  Government  workers 
than  the  Government  Itself.  Is  this  what 
you  want?  I  certainly  don't  want  to  see 
this  happen  and  I  know  you  do  not 
either. 

We  have  had  a  strong  form  of  gov- 
ernment— of  the  people,  by  the  pe<«jle, 
and  lor  the  people — and  we  want  to 
keep  It  that  way.  This  question  Is  far 
different  from  one  in  private  industry 
and  I  would  think  that  our  union  leaders 
would  be  content  with  keeping  the  union 
shop  in  the  private  sector  where  it  be- 
longs. Everyone  knows  that  unions  have 
no  power  without  the  strike  weapon.  We 
have  seen  how  this  weapcm  has  weak- 
ened the  governments  of  other  nations. 
This  cannot — ^It  must  not — ^happen  here. 
I  know  the  union  people  would  like 
to  have  this  provision.  However,  they  are 
loyal  Americans  Interested  In  preserving 
our  (jrovemment.  I  suggest  that  they  give 
up  this  provision  and  to  the  possible 
effect  it  could  have  on  this  great  Nation 
of  ours. 

Even  though  I  am  for  postal  reform 
and  for  the  8-peroent  pay  Increase  for 
postal  workers  and  related  benefits,  I 
will  be  forced  to  vote  against  the  bill 
unless  tills  compulsory  union  provision 
Is  stricken. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement.  He  Is  abso- 
lutely right. 

The  surest  way  we  can  get  this  action 
Is  to  amend  the  committee  bill,  not  the 
substitute  that  would  be  made  in  order 
by  the  rule.  We  should  have  a  separate 
vote  when  we  go  btw*  in  the  House,  to 
lock  It  Into  the  legislation  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  hope  the  other 
body  will  follow  our  action. 
I  commend  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlwnan  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Olsen)  . 
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Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
to  have  attention  while  I 
mentary  Inquiry. 

The    SPEAKER     pro 
gentleman  will  state  his 
inquiry. 

Mr.   OLSEN.    The 
quiry  is:  If  the  Udall  bill 
the  Committee  of  the  Wh^le 
into  the  House  and  then 
is  voted  down  in  the  Hou»  < 
that  the  only  thing  left 
would  be  the  original 
original  H.R.  17070? 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
sponse   to   the  inquiry, 
amendment  in  the  nature 
would  immediately  be  unejer 
tion.  Of  course.  It  would 
to  amendment. 

Mr.    OLSEN.    That    is 
wanted  to  get  straight, 
mittee  bill   as  amended 
subject  to  amendment. 

The    SPEAKER    pro 
previous  question  having 
it  would  not  be  subject  to 

Mr.  OLSEN.  So,  Mr 
bers  who  have  amendmenlis 
mittee  bilf,  who  want  to 
17070.  should  give  attention 
that  they  will  not  have 
to  amend  it  if  the  Udall 
feated  in  the  House. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  it 
the  statement  made  by 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
dealt  with  in  this  House 
question  is  voted  up? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  <  Mr 
not  be  considered  at  all 
of  circimistance.  I  am 
the  UdaU  bill  got  beat  in 
ter  coming  out  of  the 
Whole.  Then  this  Hoiise 
opportunity   to   perfect 
biU. 

The  best  situation  is 
the  Dulski  committee  bil 
House  work  its  will  on 
Mr.  Udall  and  Mr. 
forth  with  their 
did  in  the  committee, 
again  before  this  House 
mittee  of  the  Whole  with 
amendments.  The  bill  is 
ment  at  any  point, 
on  the  committee  bill,  a: 
the  committee.  That  is 
all    work    on.   It   would 
amendment  by  every 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speake^, 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank 
for  yielding. 

I  rise  only  to  point  out  U  < 
ship  of  the  House  that  wh|it 
man  from  Montana  has 
voting  "nay"  on  the  previ(^s 
the  opinion  of  a  majority 
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Committee  on  Post  OCBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  On  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  let  the  House  or  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  work  its  will  on 
the  measure  that  has  been  adopted  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  considerable  res- 
ervation about  this  bill,  but  I  still  believe 
it  is  the  committee  bill  that  we  should 
use  as  a  vehicle  to  consider  for  debate 
and  amendment. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  And  we  should  vote  down 
the  previous  question  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  SisK). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
have  evidence  today  that  once  in  a  while 
our  Committee  on  Rules  does  make  mis- 
takes. At  least  in  this  humble  Member's 
opinion  we  did  in  this  case.  But  I  think 
we  are  faced  now  with  the  issue,  and, 
of  course,  my  understanding  is  that  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  vote  down 
the  previous  question  and  go  back  to  the 
committee  bill,  which  was  this  particular 
Member's  position  at  the  very  beginning. 

I  have  great  respect  for  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  the  minority  leader,  and 
I  can  understand  his  position  in  support 
of ,  the  administration's  package.  I  sup- 
pose to  that  extent  Mr.  Udall  and  Mr. 
Derwinski  also  represent  a  different 
view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  simply  say  that 
this  whole  matter  has  been  somewhat 
controversial  and  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  due  to  mistakes  made  by 
a  variety  of  people.  As  has  often  been 
said,  smy  time  you  talk  you  are  prone  to 
make  a  mistake,  and  maybe  I  am  making 
a  mistake  right  now  being  here  In  the 
well  on  this  occasion,  but  I  would  briefly 
like  to  set  the  record  straight  in  line  with 
an  implication  that  I  heard  was  made  in 
one  of  the  local  newspapers.  I  have  ap- 
parently been  listed  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Right  To  Work  Committee.  I 
call  it  the  "National  Right  To  Starve 
Committee."  Anyway,  there  is  some  im- 
plication there  that  I  am  supporting 
their  position,  and  I  want  to  make  the 
record  amply  clear,  as  I  thought  I  had 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  that  I  have 
long  supported  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  happen  to  be 
proud  to  be  from  a  State  that  does  not 
have  the  so-called  right  to  starve  provi- 
sions. Therefore,  I  am  not  a  supporter  of 
the  National  Right  To  Work  Committee. 
I  would  hope  that  the  people  who  are 
carrying  the  ball  for  this  committee 
might  realize  that  this  is  not  the  way  to 
win  friends  and  influence  people. 

Mr.  BR.^SCO.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  briefly. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  What  I  wanted  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  ,  both  of  whom  I  have 
great  respect  for  as  peacemakers.  Is  that 
after  the  great  consternation  they  have 
caused  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I  would 


suggest  that  they  withdraw  their  substi- 
tute and  then  we  could  proceed  orderly 
on  the  bill  that  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  voted  out,  giv- 
ing them  the  full  and  complete  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  the  bill,  as  any  Member 
has  the  right  to  do. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  postal  re- 
form is  an  emotional  issue,  and  I  think 
you  can  see  it  here  today.  We  fought  it 
out  in  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  and  we  had  a  series  of  ties 
and  other  close  votes.  People  feel  very 
strongly  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  But 
let  me  make  clear  what  we  are  doing 
here  today. 

We  should  remember  how  we  got  In 
this  situation?  There  was  a  strike  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
seven  unions  representing  close  to  600,- 
000  postal  employees,  over  85  percent  of 
the  postal  employees,  sat  down  and  ne- 
gotiated a  complete  postal  reform  pack- 
age, including  an  8-percent  pay  raise. 
The  committee  had  the  right  to  modify 
or  to  accept  this,  and  the  conunittee 
modifled  It  and  modifled  it  rather  dras- 
tically. The  vote  in  the  committee  on 
my  substitute  was  a  12  to  12  tie. 

All  we  are  proposing  to  do  in  the  sub- 
sUtute  bUl,  H.R.  17966,  Is  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  AFL-CIO  unions 
who  negotiated  this  package  have  an 
up  or  down  vote  on  their  package.  Ordi- 
narily, I  would  have  the  right  to  offer 
this  substitute  without  a  special  rule.  I 
could  get  up  and  offer  a  substitute  for  the 
whole  package.  But  our  situation  Is  com- 
plicated by  points  of  order.  So,  In  this 
rule  we  are  saying  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  unions,  "You 
have  a  right  to  have  your  package  voted 
on.  If  it  is  an  outrageous  package,  it  will 
be  voted  down  and  we  can  go  back  to 
the  committee  bill  and  work  on  that 
bUl." 

But  let  us  be  very  clear.  The  clerks  and 
letter  carriers  of  this  country — and  I  do 
not  think  anyone  is  here  who  has  not 
talked  to  them — they  ask  for  this  rule; 
they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  said,  "Will  you  pli^ase  give  us  a 
rule  so  our  package  can  be  voted  on  as  a 
package,  and  not  as  a  series  of  amend- 
ments with  points  of  order  being  in- 
volved," and  if  this  package  is  a  bad 
pmckage  vote  It  down.  If  It  Is  a  g(X)d 
package,  vote  it  upKand  a  vote  "no."  A 
"no"  vote  on  the  previous  question  is  a 
vote  of  "no"  against  the  clerks  and  letter 
carriers  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  against  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

You  are  saying  to  them,  you  should 
not  have  the  right  to  have  your  package 
considered  as  a  package. 

I  regret  that  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee feel  that  there  is  something  out- 
rageous about  it.  But  I  say  again,  I  could 
offer  this  amendment  without  a  rule  if  it 
were  not  for  the  problem  of  the  points  of 
order.  The  courtesy  of  waiving  points 
of  order  in  a  complicated  bill  has  been 
extended  to  the  committee  substitute. 
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Therefore,  it  only  seems  fair  in  this  situ- 
ation that  we  have  the  privilege  of  offer- 
ing under  the  same  conditions  the  pack- 
age, the  package  that  was  agreed  to  in 
these  negotiations  by  the  President  and 
the  workers,  and  have  it  considered  as  a 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  But  to  no  other  substi- 
tute is  there  such  a  waiver  given,  but  only 
to  you  and  Derwinski? 
Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  It  was  only  printed  last 
Monday,  and  we  saw  it  Tuesday  in  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  UDALL.  However,  every  principle 
contained  in  the  substitute  was  voted  on 
and  debated  in  the  committee  time  after 
time. 

Mr.  OLSEIN.  But  there  was  not  a  vote 
on  the  entire  package. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fac- 
ing a  deadline.  We  are  threatened  by  a 
strike  by  the  carriers  if  we  do  not  pass 
the  biU  by  Friday,  and  we  are  threatened 
by  a  strike  If  we  do  pass  a  bill.  So  let  us 
get  on  with  it  and  make  some  choices. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  last  minute  on  our  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  merely  like  to  say  that 
I  supported  this  rule  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  I  have  not  heard  anything 
here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon  that 
would  change  my  mind  and  cause  me  to 
vote  against  the  previous  question.  We 
felt  that  we  were  offering  you  this  sub- 
stitute as  something  that  was  clearly 
germane  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
Moreover,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  made  abundantly 
clear,  the  substitute  is  simply  the  agree- 
ment that  was  reached  on  the  16th  of 
April  between  the  seven  unions  and  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 
It  might  be  stated  again,  in  view  of  the 
remark  which  was  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hender- 
son) that  any  amendment  he  Intended 
to  offer  to  the  committee  bill  can  be  of- 
fered to  this  substitute  bill  as  well. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  want  to 
vote  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
an  amendment  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  compiilsory  imlonism  amendment, 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
rule  ought  to  be  supported,  and  that  the 
previous  question  ought  to  be  adopted. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  an  awful 
lot  of  debate  on  this  rule.  There  is  noth- 
ing unusual  about  this  situation.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  restate  it 
again,  but  I  want  to  restate  It  again  for 
the  purpose  of  emphasis. 

This  Is  a  liberal  rule.  It  goes  beyond 
the  ordinary  open  rule  and  makes  in 
oi-der  a  substitute  bill  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  controversy  in  the  legisla- 
tive committee. 

Now,  what  Is  involved  in  It?  The  able 
and  distinguished  and  lovable  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 


Service  says  that  if  you  adopt  this  rule 
making  this  amendment  an  order,  the 
committee  bill  goes  down  the  drain.  It 
does  not  do  any  such  thing. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  so  well 
pointed  out,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  minority  leader,  so  well 
pointed  out,  and  as  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  in  the  beginning,  this  is  simply  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Now,  quickly,  when  this  amendment 
Is  offered  as  a  substitute  it  is  in  order 
to  offer  any  germane  sonendments. 

Again,  it  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary to  make  the  bill  as  e  substitute  in 
order  had  it  not  been  for  the  points  of 
order  that  could  have  been  raised  against 
it  which  also  could  have  been  raised 
against  the  committee  bill.  So  we  gave 
one  the  same  treatment  as  we  gave  the 
other. 

Now,  if  you  vote  the  rule  down — and 
it  will  not  have  been  the  first  time  one 
has  been  voted  down,  and  frankly  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  the  last  time  we  will  vote 
one  down,  because  this  is  the  opportunity 
for  the  House  to  work  its  will  I  shall  shed 
no  tears— but  I  am  trying  to  emphasize 
to  you  here  that  there  is  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  about  this  situation.  It  has 
been  done  hundreds  of  times  here  before. 
And,  as  I  say,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  had  It  not  been  because  of  the 
points  of  order. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resoluti<»i. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  ordering  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Colmer)  there 
were — ayes  69,  noes  103. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were— yeas  139,  nays  219,  not  voting  71, 

as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  nil 


Abemethy 
Adair 
Alexander 
Anderson,  lU. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Belcber 
BeU.  C^Uf. 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Button 
Byrnes,  WU. 
C^amp 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Colmer 
Conable 
<X>nte 
Coughlln 
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Cunningham 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
E^scb 

Evlns.  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Fish 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 
Frellnghuysen 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Gibbons 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gude 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
KuykendaU 


Langen 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

McCloekey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

MacOregor 

Mahon 

MalUiard 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

MizeU 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

MoorheMl 

Morse 

Mosber 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Obey 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pettis 

PhUbin 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poff 

Pollock 

Qule 


Quillen 
Rallsback 
Reld.  111. 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Bobison 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Both 
Sandman 
Sebellus 
Sh  river 
Smith,  Calif. 


Abbitt 
Adams 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Blaggi 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bra  SCO 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  CJallf. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carter 
Casey 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 

ClawEon,  Del 
ClevelanJd 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Corbett 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis.  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denney 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
fklmondson 
Edwards,  C^alif 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
FaUon 
Feigban 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Ford, 

WUliam  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Friedel 


Smith.  N.T. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton 
Bteiger,  Wis. 
Teague,  Oalif. 
Thompson,  Oa. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 
Watts 
Whalen 
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Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Galifianakis 

Gallagher 

GarmatE 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

GriHin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Haley 

Hall 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Helstoekl 

Henderson 

Hogan 

HoUaeld 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 


Widnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zion 

Zwach 


Natcher 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Preyer,  N.C.  ■ 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rees 

Rcld.  N.T. 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Boberts 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 


Jobnaon,  Calif.  Scherle 


Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

K&rth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kluczj-nskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lukens 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mann 
Marsh 
Melcber 
Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mmish 
Mink 
'  Mlze 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy,  lU. 
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Scott 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Syxningtoa 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompison,  N  J. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

numan 

VanDeerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Wataon 

Wballey 

White 

Whltehurst 

WUliams 

Winn 

Wright 

Yates 

Zablockl 


Addabbo 

BeaU,  Md. 

Berry 

Brademas 

Brock 

Buchanan 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Carey 

Celler 

ChappeU 

Clay 

ConstTS 

Cotman 

Cowger 


Cramer 

Daddario 

Dawson 

Dellenback 

Diggs 

Erlenbom 

Farbstein 

Findley 

Flowers 

Frey 

Gaydos 

GUbert 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Halpem 


Hamilton 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Jacobs 

Klrwan 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McCHory 

McKneaUy 

McMUlan 

Madden 

Mathlas 

Mesklll 

Mlnshall 

Morton 
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Murphy.  NY. 

Nedzl 

O'Nekl.  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Pelly 

Powell 

Pn-or.  Ark. 

Rarick 


Rcifel 

Rooney,  NT. 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 


Stratton 

raft 

Velcker 

Vhltten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Volfl 
Wydler 
fatroD 


Pa  >sman 


So  the  previous  question 
dered. 

The  Clerk   announced   tfie 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Morton  for.  with  Mr 

Mr.  Gubser  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Erlenbom  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.    McKneally   for,    with 
against. 

Mr.   Relfel   for.   with   Mr. 
York  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  for. 
phy  of  New  York,  against. 

Mr.  Hastings  for.  with  Mr 

Mr.  Berry  for,   with   Mr. 


against. 

^^bert  against. 

dler  against. 

Mr.    Farbstein 


F  ooney  of  New 

C  ilbert  against, 
vlth  Mr.  Mur- 

C  owger  against. 
Hi  Ipern  against. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 
t>[r.  Dellenback. 


Schneel  >ell 


Schwsngel 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr  Brock 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Crazier 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr   Find  ey 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Iti.  Meskil  I 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  MathU  s 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Beall  of  Ifaryland 

Mr.  Gay  doe  with  Mr 

1ST.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Ruppe 

Mr.  Whltt«n  with  Mr.  Burtoii  of  Utah 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Bush 

Mr.  BradenuiB  with  Mr.  WelcKer 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Taft 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Roudebush 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  McCarthy, 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Long  of 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Klrwai ,. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Ottlngei 

Mr.  PHTIiBIN  and  Mrs.  HECKLER  of 
Massachusetts  changed  th^  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  HUNGATE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  w^s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OITTKED    BT    *K.    01TLSXI 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follovts: 


iN[r 


Amendment  offered   by  Mr 
page  2,  strike  out  the  sentence 
line  6  down  through   the  peiiod 
which  reads  as  follows:  "It 
order  to  consider  without 
of  any  ftcrint  of  order  the 
H  R.  17966  as  a  substitute  for 
mlttee  amendment." 


the 


agieed 


The   SPEAKER.    The   qiiestion 
the  amendment  offered  bj 
man  from  New  York  (Mr 

The  amendment  was 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agre^ 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
table. 

Mr.    DULSKI.    Mr. 
that  the  House  resolve  1 
Committee  of  the  Whole 


wiis 


Spea  ker, 
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was  not  or- 
followlng 


Mlnsh&ll. 
Louisiana. 


Dttlski;    On 

beginning  in 

in  line  9, 

also  be  In 

Intervention 

of  the  bill 

the  said  com- 


8l  lall 


t4Xt 


IS  on 
the  gentle- 

to. 

is  on  the 


to. 

laid  on  the 


I  move 

into  the 

douse  on  the 


teelf 


State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  17070)  to  improve  and 
modernize  the  postal  service,  to  reor- 
ganize the  Post  Office  Etepartment,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  17070,  with  Mr, 
Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CoRBETT)  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski). 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  tell  us  whether  it  is  hoped  to 
complete  general  debate  on  this  bill  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  That  is  our  intention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  beginning  to 
debate  today — at  long  last — the  matter  of 
postal  reform.  The  bill  before  us  is  H.R. 
17070. 

No  subject  has  had  more  intensive  and 
prolonged  consideration  by  our  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  than 
postal  reorganization. 

Before  I  proceed  further  in  a  discussion 
of  the  bill,  I  want  to  pay  sincere  tribute 
to  the  members  of  my  committee  for  their 
patience  and  diligence  for  nearly  14 
months  of  public  hearings  and  executive 
sessions. 

Since  this  subject  cut  across  our  pat- 
tern of  subcommittees,  it  was  considered 
from  the  beginning  by  the  full  commit- 
tee. Needless  to  say,  it  is  rare  that  a  sub- 
ject is  so  comprehensive  that  it  starts  out 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Actually,  the  matter  of  postal  reorga- 
nization has  been  uppermost  in  my  mind, 
and  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, since  I  became  chairman  in 
January  1967. 

THE    CHICAGO    BREAKDOWN 

It  was  just  3  months  earlier  that  the 
Post  OCQce  Department  had  gone  through 
the  worst  crisis  in  postal  service  in  our 
history  with  the  breakdown  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Post  OfiQce. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  I  took  oflBce 
as  chairman,  the  then  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  recommended 
that  his  job  be  abolished  and  that  the 
Post  OfiQce  Department  be  converted  into 
a  Government  corporation. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  recom- 
mendation. President  Johnson  appointed 
a  Presidential  commission  headed  by 
Frederick  R.  Kappel,  former  head  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
to  study  the  postal  service  and  report 
upon  the  desirability  of  a  transfer  to  a 
Government  corporation. 


For  3  years  4here  has  been  discussion 
and  debate. 

Even  the  bill  that  we  bring  before  you 
today  does  not  come  with  the  unanimous 
support  of  our  committee.  It  was  ordered 
reported  on  a  vote  of  13  to  10.  Nor  does 
it  have  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

H.R.   4 — REORGANIZATION    PLAN 

When  the  91st  Congress  convened  a 
year  ago  last  January,  I  introduced  H.R. 
4 — at  that  time  the  most  comprehen- 
sive postal  reform  proposal  ever  put  into 
legislative  language  in  our  history. 

H.R.  4  provided  for  a  reorganization 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  rather 
than  conversion  of  the  Department  into 
another  entity.  I  believe  this  approach 
was  well  founded — and  it  had  con.<;ider- 
able  support,  but  not  enough  votes. 

The  executive  branch,  under  both 
parties,  has  expressed  its  strong  prefer- 
ence for  the  complete  conversion  of  the 
postal  service  into  an  independent  orga- 
nization, whether  it  be  a  Government 
agency  or  a  public  corporation. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  17070. 
proposes  the  creation  of  an  independent 
establishment  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government — but  apart 
from  the  Cabinet.  This  establishment  is 
to  be  known  as  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

MANAGEMENT   NEEDS  FLEXIBILITT 

There  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  de- 
bate over  what  we  should  mean  by  postal 
reform.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the  man- 
agement responsible  for  operating  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service — under  whatever 
form — must  have  freedom  of  operation. 

This  is  particularly  necessary  in  the 
financing  of  postal  operations  at  all  lev- 
els. Further,  management  must  have 
flexibility  to  make  changes  in  its  pro- 
cedures, in  order  to  deal  with  the  volume 
of  mail  in  the  postal  system  today. 

H.R.  17070  would  give  the  new  man- 
agement of  the  Postad  Service  such  au- 
thority and  responsibility  while  yet  per- 
mitting Congress  to  maintain  the  neces- 
sary oversight  on  this  one  public  service 
which  is  closer  to  the  people  than  any 
other. 

The  measure  before  us  represents  a 
compromise  and,  therefore,  does  not 
completely  satisfy  anyone.  However,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  must  proceed  with 
postal  reform  and  the  bill  before  us  is  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

RIGID    POSITION    or    DEPARTMENT 

One  of  the  greatest  frustrations  for 
me  and  for  members  of  my  committee  in 
this  Congress  has  been  the  rigid  position 
of  the  Postmaster  General  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  new  postal  organization.  His 
rigid  position  is  in  contrast,  perhaps 
ironically,  to  the  more  fluid  position  of 
President  Nixon  and  the  White  House 
staff. 

In  any  legislative  matter  of  this  mas- 
sive scope.  It  is  essential  that  there  be 
give  and  take.  Our  committee  has 
thrashed  this  measure  over  time  and 
again,  and  actually  has  reported  two 
completely  separate  bills  to  the  House. 

On  April  8,  after  months  of  tedious 
consideration  of  this  subject,  the  com- 
mittee reported  H.R.  4,  the  measure 
•which  I  originally  Introduced  in  Janu- 
ary 1969.  However,  the  bill  was  amended 
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in  the  final  executive  session  by  a  com- 
plete substitute. 

I  might  explain  here  that  while  the 
measure  was  officially  reported  in  April, 
the  committee  actually  completed  its  ac- 
tion prior  to  the  Easter  recess  and  prior 
to  the  crippling  work  stoppage  which 
occurred  in  March. 

COULD    HAVE    AVOIDED    STRIKE 

In  connection  with  that  work  stoppage 
in  March.  I  would  like  to  observe  that 
there  really  was  no  necessity  for  the 
postal  workers  to  be  required  to  express 
their  unhappiness  with  the  progress  of 
postal  pay  legislation  in  this  fashion. 

Last  October  the  House  approved  H.R. 
13000,  which  would  have  provided  the 
postal  workers  a  pay  raise  retroactive  to 
October.  The  House  acted  in  the  face  of 
a  veto  threat  announced  on  the  House 
floor  by  the  minority  leader.  The  bill 
died  because  of  refusal  in  tlie  other  body 
to  confer  in  any  meaningful  way. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  postal  workers 
walked  out  from  many  of  the  Nation's 
major  p>ost  offices  in  March. 

In  seeking  settlement  of  the  walkout, 
the  administration  agreed  to  sit  down 
in  unprecedented  collective  bargaining 
with  the  seven  postal  craft  unions. 
Pointedly  excluded  from  the  negotiations 
were  the  two  industrial  unions. 

FIRST  PAY  RAISE  IS  LAW 

One  result  of  the  negotiations  down- 
town was  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion, sent  to  the  Congress  on  April  6, 
1970,  for  an  immediate  retroactive  6  per- 
cent pay  raise  for  all  Federal  employees — 
not  just  postal  workers.  This  was  enacted 
by  Public  Law  91-231. 

Additionally,  the  administration  at 
that  time  agreed  to  support  another  pay 
raise — of  8  percent — for  postal  workers, 
plus  "compression"  of  time  required  for 
employees  to  reach  their  top  salary  steps. 
The  8-percent  raise  was  to  be  effective 
upon  enactment  of  a  postal  reform  meas- 
ure, the  details  of  which  were  to  be 
worked  out  within  a  few  days. 

This  agreement  was  formalized  on 
April  16,  1970.  On  that  same  day  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  17070,  to  implement  the 
agreement,  since  I  felt  that  it  should  be 
submitted  to  the  House  and  to  our  com- 
mittee for  prompt  consideration.  The  bill 
was  cosponsored  by  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr. 
Udall,  and  Mr.  Derwinski. 

CALLED  HEARINGS  IMMEDIATELY 

I  called  hearings  immediately,  during 
which  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
various  labor  organizations  were  heard 
in  order  to  let  them  explain  the  measure 
which  they  jointly  recommended. 

Our  committee  then  embarked  upon  a 
strenuous  new  schedule  of  executive  ses- 
sions to  analyze  H.R.  17070  and  amend  it 
where  necessary.  The  result  of  those  ex- 
ecutive sessions  is  the  bill  now  before 
you. 

If  further  proof  is  needed  of  the 
complexity  of  this  matter,  I  would  sim- 
ply refer  you  to  the  extensive  series  of 
hearings  which  were  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  last  week  in  order  simply 
to  permit  this  bill  to  be  brought  to  the 
floor  today. 

In  requesting  a  rule,  I  asked  for  no 
special  concessions  except  for  the  waiver 
of  points  of  order  on  technical  matters 


and  the  omission  of  the  otherwise  man- 
datory double  printing  of  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

StlMKAKT  or  BJl.   17070 

We  now  have  before  us  a  postal  reform 
measure  which  is  truly  a  committee  bill, 
worked  out  in  a  responsible  spirit  of 
compromise  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  committee  bill  provides  a  sound 
legislative  foundation,  with  appropriate 
guidelines,  for  a  new,  dynamic,  and  flex- 
ible postal  system. 

The  bill  gives  well-balanced  attention 
to  the  needs  of  both  management  and 
employees,  and  establishes  modem  prac- 
tices which  should  be  available  to  both  in 
the  interest  of  a  better  postal  service. 

The  Post  OfiQce  I>epartment  is  re- 
placed by  a  non-CaWftet  independent 
Government  agency — the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

Policy  control  is  vested  in  an  11 -mem- 
ber "Commission  on  Postal  Costs  and 
Revenues,"  with  fimctions  similar  to 
those  of  a  board  of  directors.  One  of  the 
members  will  be  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, who  will  be  the  operating  head  of 
the  Postal  Service. 

RESPONSIBLE   FOR    GIVING   SERVICE 

The  new  Postal  Service  is  responsible 
for  providing  efiQcient  and  economical 
mail  service,  at  reasonable  rates,  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  general, 
these  are  the  requirements  for  service 
now  imposed  on  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

The  bill  continues  existing  law  with 
respect  to  penalty  and  franked  mail, 
Armed  Forces  mailing  privileges,  non- 
mailable matter,  and  prohibition  of 
pandering  advertisements  in  the  mails. 

The  outmoded  and  generally  unsatis- 
factory transportation  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law  long  have  interfered  with  the 
fully  effective  use  of  present-day  trans- 
portation facilities  for  movement  of  the 
mails. 

The  bill  corrects  this  situation  in  one 
of  its  major  improvements.  The  Postal 
Service  is  granted  broader  discretion 
than  the  Department  now  has — subject 
to  reasonable  guidelines — to  contract  for 
the  transportation  of  mail  by  virtually 
all  types  of  carriers  by  surface,  air,  and 
water. 

FINANCE    MOST    CRITICIAL    PROBLEM 

When  I  introduced  H.R.  4  on  January 
3,  1969,  I  cited  finance  as  the  most  criti- 
cal postal  problem  and  said  that  we  must 
provide  updated  business-type  postal 
financing. 

Our  committee  deliberations  proved 
the  accuracy  of  that  statement.  Accord- 
ingly, the  bill  provides  a  new  system  of 
f  nancing  under  two  key  policy  measures. 

A  true  revolving  fund  is  set  up  in  the 
Treasury,  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  to  carry  out  the  purposes, 
functions,  and  powers  of  the  new  Postal 
Service. 

All  revenues,  receipts,  and  money 
borrowed  by  the  Service  will  be  depos- 
ited in  the  fund  and  will  be  available 
for  use. 

FUNDS     FOR     MODERNIZATION 

The  Postal  Service  is  given  access  to 
funds  for  modernization  consistent  with 


practices  long  proved  effective  in  private 
enterprise.  The  Service  is  authorized  to 
borrow  money  and  to  issue  and  sell  such 
obligations  as  are  necessary  for  its  activ- 
ities, subject  to  a  maximum  of  $10  billion 
in  total  obligations  outstanding  at  any 
one  time. 

Borrowings  in  any  one  fiscal  year  may 
not  be  increased  by  more  than  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  capital  improvements  or  $500 
million  for  operating  expenses. 

In  response  to  criticism  of  the  tre- 
mendous annual  postal  deficits,  the 
administration  proposed — and  the  bill 
requires — that  the  new  Postal  Service 
be  generally  self-supporting  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1978. 

During  the  interim  period,  there  will 
be  a  "public  service  "  allowance  of  10 
percent  of  operating  costs  the  first  year, 
which  will  decline  by  2  percent  each 
year  over  the  next  4  years. 

PBOCEDURB     ON     RATES 

Postal  rate  changes  will  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Postal  Service,  after 
hearings  and  other  proceedings  by  a 
Postal  Rate  Board.  Rate  changes  are 
subject  to  veto  by  a  majority  vote  of 
either  House  within  90  days  after  they 
are  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

At  this  point.  I  will  turn  to  the  im- 
portant labor-management  provisions. 

Present  postal  employees  will  auto- 
matically transfer  to  the  new  Postal 
Service,  with  existing  pay  and  benefits 
as  minimums.  Civil  service  retirement, 
compensation  for  work  injuries,  and 
veterans'  preference  will  be  continued. 
The  employees  will  work  under  a  "postal 
career  service,"  outside  the  competitive 
civil  service  rules  and  regulations. 

Salaries  will  be  maintained  on  a  local 
prevailing  "area  wage"  basis,  with  mini- 
mum salary  differentials  for  supervisors. 

COLLECTIVE     BARGAINING    SET 

Once  the  new  Postal  Service  takes 
over,  pay,  fringe  benefits,  and  conditions 
of  employment  will  be  fixed  by  collective 
bargaining  between  management  and 
the  recognized  postal  unions. 

Bargaining  units  will  be  determined  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  bill  also  includes  an  ironclad 
prohibition  against  political  or  other 
improper  influence  in  appointments,  pro- 
motions, and  assignments  of  postal 
persormel. 

Labor-management  agreements  In  ef- 
fect on  date  of  enactment  will  continue 
to  be  recognized. 

The  Postal  Service  will  be  required  to 
deduct  regular  initiation  fees,  dues,  and 
assessments  of  recognized  employee  or- 
ganizations when  authorized  by  the  in- 
dividual employees. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT     IN     SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  labor-management 
program  is  in  line  with  practices  in  the 
private  sector  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  except  that  there  will  be 
no  right  to  strike. 

Under  section  14(b)  of  that  act.  of 
course,  a  "union  shop"  cannot  be  imposed 
in  any  State  which  has  a  "right-to-work  " 
law. 

Finally,  in  a  most  critical  provision  to 
implement  the  negotiated  agreement,  the 
bill  grants  postal  employees  an  8-percent 
pay  raise  retroactive  to  April  18,  1970. 
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Also,  management  and  tlie 
imlons  must  establish,   thro^h 
tive  bargaining,  a  plan  for 
advance  to  their  top  pay  stepi 
instead  of  the  21  years  now  re<  lui" 
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measure  agreed 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
as  reported  from  our 
no  apologies  for  the  fact 
in  some  respects  from  tlie 
upon  by  the  negotiators  dowdtown. 

As  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  I  consider  it.  is  my  job 
to  legislate — that  is.  to  write  legislation. 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  was  elected  to  be  a 
rubberstamp  for  anyone. 

I  listen  to  all  sides  and 
violating  my  trust  if  I  did  not 
bers  of  my  committee  have 
and  I  am  proud  of  them.  Thes 
clsed  their  right  and 
making  changes  in  this  bill 
instances. 

Although  the  bill  carries 
did  not  close  the  door  to 
committee.  I  do  not  do  so 
too  much  at  stake  here  for  thje 
people  who  want  and  deserve 
possible  postal  service. 
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I  mentioned  earlier  that 
of  postal  reform  has  been  a 
of  concern  since  I  became 
chairman  nearly  3'^  years 
is  important  to  realize  that 
is    a   broad    term — it    meails 
things  to  different  people. 

To  the  average  American  It 
service — efficient  and  prompt 
and  delivery  of  letters  and  parcels 
as  other  services. 

To  the  businessman,  it 
mail  service  in  his  everyday 
To  many  businessmen,  it  is  a 
of  operation  and  expense. 

To  the  mailers,  it  means 
and  butter — their  method  of 
product  to  the  customer. 

To  postal  workers,  it  meanfe 
lihood.  their  working  conditio  ns 

TO  postal  management,  it 
authority  to  operate  the  postal 
eflBciently  and  economically 
dom  of  financing,  choice 
transportation,  opportunltiefe 
emization  and  for  variatiorjs 
to  meet  changing  needs. 
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I  believe  that  postal 
not  only  necessary,  but  long 
one  regrets  more  than  I 
committee  deliberations 
out  so  long.  I  do  not  think 
necessary.  We  could  have 
faster  with  a  little  better 
from  the  Postmaster 
staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  b^for 
accomplish  postal  reform.  II 
posal  hammered  out  by  ou  • 
after  many  months  of  study 

While  my  original  approajch 
ferent,  I  feel  no  hesitancy 
the  version  now  before  the 

I  recognize  the  concern  of 
colleagues  about  certain  dqtails 
bill.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
the  merits  any  amendment^ 
presented  under  the  5-minu 
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At  the  risk  of  repetition,  I  say  again, 
our  postal  semce  needs  reorganization. 
I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  predict  a 
crisis,  tomorrow,  next  month  or  next 
year.  But  we  must  provide  the  tools — 
financial  and  managerial — to  effect  the 
major  reorganization  the  American  pub- 
lic demands. 

In  this  light,  I  urge  support  of  H.R. 
17070. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Sixty-four  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

IRoU  No.  172] 
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Adtlabbo 

Gilbert 

Ottlnger 

Alexander 

Mac;  an 

Pelly 

Barrett 

Hal  pern 

Pettis 

BeaU.  Md. 

Hamilton 

Pollock 

Bell,  Calif. 

Harsha 

PoweU 

Berry 

H*bert 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Boiling 

HoUfleld 

Rarlck 

Bradeiuas 

Horton 

Reifel 

Brock 

Jacobs 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Buchanan 

Kastenmeier 

Rosenthal 

Burton,  Utah 

Kiraan 

Roudebush 

Bush 

Long,  La. 

Ruppe 

Carey 

McCarthy 

St  Germain 

Celler 

McClory 

Scheuer 

Chappell 

McEweo 

Schneebell 

Clark 

McMiUan 

Schwengel 

Clay 

Macdonald, 

Shipley 

Conyers 

Mass. 

Smith.  Calif 

Corman 

Madden 

Springer 

Cowger 

Mailliard 

Steed 

Cramer 

Matbias 

Stelger,  Ariz 

Daddarlo 

May 

Stokes 

Daw6on 

Mejtklll 

Stnitton 

DeUentiack 

Mlkva 

Stuckey 

Edwards.  Calif 

Miller,  Calif. 

Taft 

Erlenbom 

Mink 

Vander  Jagt 

Evina,  Tenn. 

Minshall 

Welcker 

Farbeteln 

Morton 

Whltteu 

Flndley 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Wilson. 

Flowers 

Nedzl 

Charles  H. 

Frey 

Olsen 

Wolff 

Oaydos 

O  Neal.  Ga. 

Wydler 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  H.R.  17070.  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorimi,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  334  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  has  reviewed  the  main 
features  of  this  bill  very  well.  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion  to  compliment  him  on 
the  very  excellent  job  he  did  of  steering 
this  complex  legislation  through  our 
committee  despite  some  harassment  and 
annoyances  and  what  amounted  to  fili- 
bustering at  times.  He  did  an  excellent 
job,  and  he  deserves  the  commendation 
of  the  House. 

In  regard  to  my  own  feeling  toward 
the  bUl,  it  is  a  very  mixed  reaction  I 
have.  Fimdamentally,  one  main  issue 
which  has  not  been  mentioned  here  is 
the  fact  that  this  postal  reform  bill  sets 
forth  in  no  uncertain  language  that  the 
Post  Office  is  a  business  and  it  ought 
to  be  self-sustaining  by  1978. 

There  are  many  who  have  felt  over 


the  years,  and  who  still  feel,  that  the 
post  office  service  is  the  finest  service 
that  our  Government  provides. 

As  we  look  down  the  road,  if  we  are 
going  to  make  the  Post  Office  a  self-sus- 
taining business  by  1978  two  things 
seem  inevitable:  first,  that  rates  will 
have  to  go  up  very  high;  second,  that 
some  services  must  be  cuitailed.  This  is 
not  good. 

We  speak  only  of  the  deficit  in  the 
Post  OCace  Department.  We  do  not  speak 
of  deficits  in  all  the  other  departments 
of  Government,  few  if  any  of  which  do 
as  much  good  for  the  citizens  of  our 
country. 

Now,  then,  there  is  a  hue  and  cry  for 
postal  reform.  It  is  just  possible  that  we 
are  going  to  be  passing  a  bill  which  pri- 
marily has  a  good  title  and  may  work 
great  hardships  in  the  future.  So  I  be- 
lieve if  this  bill  is  amended,  I  will  tend  to 
support  every  amendment  which  tends 
to  keep  our  options  open. 

For  example,  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen) 
is  going  to  submit  an  amendment  to  keep 
the  public  service  allowance  at  10  per- 
cent rather  than  have  It  go  down  to  zero 
in  1978.  Obviously,  when  this  Congress 
votes  a  preferential  rate  for  any  class  of 
service,  the  Congress  has  voted  It  and  it 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Treasury 
and  not  by  the  users  of  the  mail.  I  sub- 
mit the  most  obvious  example  of  that. 
We  come  in  here  and,  In  our  collective 
judgment,  say  we  should  have  free  mail 
for  the  blind.  Why  In  the  world  should 
that  be  charged  to  the  users  of  the  mail 
any  more  than  when  we  give  preferential 
rates  to  the  Crippled  Children's  Fund,  to 
Boys  Town,  to  church  publications,  and 
all  the  rest?  I  am  going  to  support  that 
amendment  very  vigorously. 

Likewise,  I  am  going  to  oppose  very 
vigorously  anything  which  Is  going  to 
take  away  from  this  Congress  the  right 
to  review  rate  increases.  This  bill  which 
is  presently  before  us  provides  that  we 
follow  the  reorganization  procedure,  and 
if  either  House  by  a  majority  vote  vetoes 
a  rate  recommendation,  the  veto  stands. 

So  as  we  go  through  the  amending 
procedure  tomorrow,  and  the  next  day  I 
am  going  to  urge  sdl  of  you  to  support 
those  amendments  which  allow  us  to 
keep  our  options  open.  The  Congress  will 
be  in  session  long  after  we  are  gone,  and 
if  things  are  wrong  with  this  very  far- 
reaching  plan,  then  we  can  correct  them 
with  ease.  However,  we  tend  to  write  too 
much  into  the  bill,  which  Is  a  final  de- 
cision, or  at  least  is  for  the  predictable 
future. 

With  that  I  am  going  to  close  as  I 
began  by  saying  that  I  have  mixed  feel- 
ings about  this  bill.  I  am  going  to  support 
it,  but  with  the  passage  of  time,  I  will 
want  to  watch  very  closely  to  see  how  it 
is  working,  whether  the  experiment  is 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
and  detrimental  to  our  postal  service  or 
whether  it  is  the  good  thing  that  people 
have  promised  it  will  be. 

Again  I  say,  as  we  go  through  the 
amending  process  tomorrow  and  Thurs- 
day, we  should  be  very  careful  that  we 
do  not  write  into  it  things  that  tie  our 
hands  for  the  indefinite  future. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  12 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  Henderson). 
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Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  those  basic  objectives 
and  the  basic  provisions  of  H.R.  17070. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
our  full  committee  (Mr.  Dulski)  for  the 
outstanding  leadership  he  afforded  our 
committee  through  the  many  months  of 
consideration  of  this  complicated  legisla- 
tion. I  commend  him  on  his  courageous 
leadership  afforded  us  at  times  that  have 
been  the  most  difficult  we  have  ever  en- 
countered in  our  full  committee. 

I  am  especially  appreciative  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  CoRBETT)  in  his  salute  to  our 
chairman  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
and  the  Members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  ap- 
proached this  most  diflBcult  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  state  my  reservations  about  the  pro- 
visions of  section  222,  tlie  labor-manage- 
ment section. 

The  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  labored  long  and  hard 
over  this  issue  of  postal  reform  smd  we 
have  considered  several  approaches.  The 
approach  of  H.R.  17070  represents  some- 
thing of  a  compromise  between  the 
initial  recommendation  by  this  adminis- 
tration and  the  preceding  administration 
for  a  public  corporation  operating  under 
the  Public  Corporations  Act,  and  the 
postal  employees  and  their  organizations 
who  initially  held  out  for  retention  of  the 
Cabinet  level  Post  Office  Department 
with  some  internal  reforms. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  who  sat 
through  the  long  hours  of  hearings  we 
held,  recognizes  the  need  for  some 
changes  in  the  postal  service,  which  will 
take  the  Postmaster  General  out  of  the 
Presidents  Cabinet,  in  order  to  guarantee 
continuity  of  management — with  tenure 
based  on  performance  and  not  politics; 
that  would  give  management  the  author- 
ity to  set  postal  rates  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  panel  of  expert  rate  com- 
missioners with  such  rates  subject  to  con- 
gressional vote;  to  give  management 
greater  flexibility  in  the  labor-manage- 
ment field;  and  give  management  bor- 
rowing authority  to  raise  capital  to  ac- 
complish needed  postal  modernization 
and  reforms. 

Our  chairman  knows,  the  Postmaster 
General  knows,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
employee  groups  know  that  I  have  been 
intensely  interested  in  this  entire  matter 
and  have  supported  meaningful  reform 
when  the  chips  were  down. 

Many  of  them  also  know,  however,  that 
as  chairmsm  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  Utilization  and  Civil  Service. 
I  have  expressed  misgivings  about  ex- 
tending to  Federal  civil  service  employees 
all  of  the  labor-management  provisions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  In- 
cluding the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum- 
Griffin  Acts. 

While  the  bill  specifically  prohibits  the 
employees  from  having  the  right  to  strike 
we  do  permit  negotiations  in  areas  where 
we  have  never  had  negotiations  before, 
with  binding  arbitration  as  the  final  au- 
tliority — not  the  postal  officials  or  the 
Congress. 

Particularly  distressing  to  me  is  the 
fact  that  the  bill,  as  It  is  now  before  us, 
would  make  It  possible  for  the  postal  un- 


ions and  the  postal  authority  to  negotiate 
agreement  for  a  union  shc«J,  or  the  crea- 
tion of  a  union  shop  could  be  brought 
into  being  by  a  decision  of  an  arbitration 
board. 

In  either  instance,  it  would  result  in  a 
situation  where  a  Federal  civil  service 
employee  has  to  join  and  pay  dues  to  a 
union  or  lose  his  job. 

This  is  absolutely  and  completely  con- 
trary to  the  concept  of  freedom  to  choose 
which  all  Federal  employees  have  histori- 
cally enjoyed. 

In  Executive  Order  10988,  a  landmark 
document  issued  by  President  Kermedy 
setting  out  basic  policy  for  labor-man- 
agement relations  in  the  Federal  service, 
the  following  statement  appeared: 

Each  employee  .  .  .  have  the  right,  freely 
and  without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal  to 
form.  Join,  and  assist  a  labor  organization 
or  to  refrain  from  such  activity,  and  each 
employee  shaU  be  protected  in  the  exercise 
of  this  right. 

That  Executive  order  was  continued 
in  force  and  effect  by  President  Johnson 
and  replaced  by  Executive  Order  11491 
issued  by  President  Nixon  containing  the 
same  language. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,.  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  dehghted 
to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Just  as  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, does  the  gentleman  imderstand  that 
his  amendment  as  now  written  would 
protect  a  man  in  his  right  not  to  pay 
dues  to  a  labor  organization  if  he  did 

not  want  to?  ,  ^  ^  ^^.  ^ 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  delighted  that 
'the  gentleman  asked  the  question  be- 
cause it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
language  of  the  Executive  order  has  been 
interpreted  that  way,  and  by  merely 
taking  the  language  from  the  Executive 
order,  no  member  would  have  to  join  or 
pay  dues,  initiation  fees,  or  assessments. 

The  Postmaster  General  and  others 
have  suggested  that  right  to  work  is  not 
an  issue  in  the  postel  reform  biU.  I  have 
no  wish  to  argue  semantics  and  "right 
to  work"  Is  their  phrase,  not  mine.  I  want 
to  make  it  absolutely  clear,  however,  so 
that  no  Member  will  possibly  faU  to 
imderstand  it,  that  if  we  pass  the  bUl  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  H.R.  17070.  we 
will  have  created  the  mechanism  where- 
by a  imion  shop  can  come  Into  existence 
under  the  existing  laws,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Executive  order  which 
have  the  force  of  law. 

At  present  there  is  no  possibility  what- 
ever of  the  union  shop  in  the  Federal 
service  coming  into  existence. 

Others  have  suggested  that  since  the 
postal  authority  imder  this  bill  would 
become  a  sepwirate  entity  that  postal  em- 
ployees will  no  longer  be  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  that,  therefore,  you  could 
Justify  an  extension  of  most  labor- 
management  provisions,  including  com- 
pulsory unionization  to  the  new  situa- 
tion. But  let  me  make  it  clear  that  in 
this  bin,  H.R.  17070,  no  postal  corpora- 
tion is  formed.  There  is  no  new  legal 
entity  outside  of  the  executive  branch 
covering  the  employees,  and  the  postal 
authority  would  retain  civil  service 
status  like  all  other  Federal  employees, 
in  addition  to  the  new  provisions  of  the 


labor-management  section  of  either  of 
the  bills. 

Some  of  the  most  responsible  public 
organizations  in  this  country,  who  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for 
meangingful  postal  reform,  support  me 
completely  in  my  position  that  there  is 
no  need  or  justification  in  the  postal  re- 
form bin  for  compulsory  unionism. 

I  refer  to  such  organizations  as  the 
U5.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  the 
Postmaster  General  is  a  psist  president; 
the  American  Association  of  General 
Contractors,  of  which  I  imderstand  the 
Postmaster  General  is  or  has  been  a 
member;  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  most 
highly  respected  newspaper  editors  and 
colirninists  in  the  Nation  have  recognized 
this  unjustified  and  unnecessary  provi- 
sion in  the  bill,  and  have  expressed  their 
opinion  that  it  will  not  serve  the  public 
Interest. 

I  have  Included  some  of  the  editorials 
from  the  papers  over  the  country  In  the 
Record  In  the  past  few  days. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
again  that  I  recognize  the  need  for  postal 
reform  and  support  the  basic  provisions 
of  the  bill  imder  consideration  and  be- 
lieve that  this  House  in  working  its  will 
will  bring  about  meaningful  reform,  but 
I  can  see  absolutely  no  justification  for 
including  compulsory  unionism  in  the 
package. 

I  want  to  urge  all  Members  to  support 
the  amendment  that  I  will  offer  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  guarantee  all 
Federal  employees  their  right  to  join  or 
to  refrain  from  joining  such  as  they  now 
have,  and  have  always  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  who  is  a  member  of  Uie 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
nearly  22  years  of  service  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Serv- 
ice, which  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  legislation  affecting  the  Post 
Office  Department,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
numerous  problem  areas  do  exist  in  the 
giant  postal  network,  and  that  a  degree 
of  modernization  and  streamlining  is 
necessary  for  this  system  to  cape  ade- 
quately with  our  present-day  needs. 

For  the  past  few  years  I  have  intro- 
duced my  own  legislation  which  I  felt 
would  bring  necessary  Improvements  to 
the  postal  structure. 

When  our  committee  took  up  the 
thorny  problem  of  postal  reform  the  last 
year,  I  was  greatly  encouraged.  I  at- 
tended practically  all  of  the  hearings  and 
almost  aU  of  the  extensive  executive  ses- 
sions that  continued  over  a  period  of 
many  months. 

I  had  hoped,  therefore,  at  long  last  to 
be  able  to  come  here  today  and  give  en- 
thusiastic support  to  the  fruits  of  these 
long  endeavors.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
the  case.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  either  the  committee  substitute 
or  the  proposed  Udall-Derwinski  substi- 
tute which  can  now  be  offered  piecemeal 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  each 
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of  these  substitutes  propose  cires  for  the 
problems  of  the  postal  servicfe  which  go 
far  beyond  the  real  needs  wad,  if  en- 
acted, could  seriously  alter  the  concept 
of  the  postal  service  as  the  Amjerican  peo- 
ple desire  it  to  be. 

In  our  initial  deliberations  tn  this  sub- 
ject, the  committee  deliberately  isolated 
the  real  problems  in  the  Posi  OfiBce  De- 
partment and  proposed  specific  and 
meaning:ful  cures  for  each  problem.  We 
altered  the  organizational  structure 
effectively,  eliminated  politics,  provided 
management  continuity  and  flexibility, 
modernized  the  archaic  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law  dealing  with  transportation 
and  labor  and  management  re  lations,  and 
set  up  a  realistic  system  of  fl  nancing. 

However,  it  seemed  that  this  logical 
step-by-step  approach  to  prjblem  solv- 
ing was  unaccept^le  down  own  where 
the  total  refomr  theory  was  being 
pushed.  ^ 

With  Mr.  Bloirnt.  the  Postr  laster  Gen- 
eral, he  has  demanded  his  vei  sion  of  pos- 
tal reform,  almost  on  an  all  or  nothing 
basis — take  it  or  leave  it. 

Consequently,  as  our  d  stinguished 
chairman  so  aptly  stated  befo  re  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  each  time  tlie  commit- 
tee seemed  to  be  reaching  a  conclusion, 
another  substitute  embracix  g  total  se- 
form  was  forced  upon  the  committee. 

By  my  count,  we  here  today  are  deal- 
ing with  the  sixth  or  seventh  jf  such  sub- 
stitutes. One  sometimes  wonders  where 
the  original  went. 

There  is  one  so-called  pcstal  reform 
bill.  HJl.  4.  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
on  April  8  of  this  year  that  i  s  still  some- 
where in  orbit  between  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser'ice  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  :hairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  thi  t  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
coimt. 

Porty-nine  Members  are  jresent,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  <  all  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  t>  answer  to 
their  names : 

[Roll  No.  173) 

Nfdzl 

ONeal.Ca. 

Oitinger 

Pslly 

P)llock 

P  (Well 

H  trick 

B>es 

F  •ifel 

B  x>ney.  NY. 

B  judebusta 

B  Lippe 

S  :heuer 

S  rbneebell 

S  :taweDgel 

8  oltb.  CaJU. 

8  jrtnger 

S  «lger,  Ariz. 

S  «kes 

S  ratton 

Tilt 

7  liompson.  Os. 

1  Qompson,  NJ. 

V  elcker 

V  hitten 

V  idnall 

V  Uson. 
Charles  H. 

Volff 

V  ydler 


Abbltt 

Fallen 

Addabbo 

Parbsteln 

Alexander 

Fmdley  « 

A.ihley 

Flowers 

Ayres 

Frcy       ^ 

Barrett 

Gaydoa 

Berry 

Gilbert 

Blackburn 

Gubser 

Boland 

Hagan 

Boiling 

Halpem 

Brademas 

Hamilton 

Brock 

Hanna 

Buchanan 

Hubert 

Burton,  Utah 

Hollfleld 

Bush 

Icbord 

CeUer 

Jacobs 

Chamberlain 

Jarman 

Chappell 

Keith 

Clark 

Klrwan 

Clay 

Land  rum 

Conyers 

Langen 

Corman 

Long,  La. 

Oowger 

McCarthy 

Cramer 

McClory 

Daddarlo 

McMillan 

Dawson 

Madden 

Dellenback 

Biatbtas 

Dlngell 

May 

Dwyer 

UeskUI 

Erlenbom 

Mlnshall 

Evlna.  Tenn. 

Murphy,  K.T. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Prici  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  hsul  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  17070,  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  338  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Committee 
rose,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  had  6  minutes  remaining.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross >. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  so-called  packages  of  total  postal  re- 
form because  I  sincerely  and  earnestly 
believe  that  both  of  them  are  bad  for 
the  American  people. 

Any  change,  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
drastic  impact,  can  be  exteremly  danger- 
ous national  policy.  There  is  simply  no 
justification  for  us  here  to  try  to  fool  the 
American  public  into  thinking  that  the 
creation  of  an  "independent  establish- 
ment" with  almost  unlimited  powers  will, 
in  itself,  result  in  increased  efficiency, 
greater  economies,  and  better  postal 
service. 

The  American  people  want,  and  they 
need,  better  postal  service  and  they  will 
not  get  it  imder  any  such  offering  as  the 
Blount-Meany-Udall-Derwinski  version 
of  so-called  total  postal  reform. 

I  sliall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  in 
specific  detail  all  of  the  reasons  why  I 
consider  tills  legislation  totally  unac- 
ceptable. However,  there  are  several  im- 
portant items  that  need  emphasizing. 

First  of  all,  this  legislation  completely 
and  effectively  removes  the  operating 
head  of  the  most  vital  of  all  Federal  Gov- 
ernment services  from  any  possible  con- 
trol by  the  people  or  by  the  people's 
elected  representatives. 

The  new  Postmaster  General,  the  ab- 
solute czar  of  the  Postal  Service,  would 
be  selected  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
pohtically  oriented  commission  of  nine 
persons.  This  Postal  Service  czar,  com- 
manding one  of  the  biggest  monopolies, 
would  be  unique  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can Government.  He  would  be  account- 
able to  no  elected  representative  of  the 
people — not  to  the  President  and  not  to 
the  Congress. 

I  might  add.  incidentally,  that  this 
Commission  will  be  an  expensive  one,  be- 
cause the  salaries  of  members  of  the 
Commission  are  based  on  $10,000  a  year 
plus  $300  a  day  when  in  session,  plus 
expenses.  In  other  words,  if  this  Commis- 
sion is  in  session  only  182  days  in  a  year, 
at  the  rate  of  $300  a  day,  plus  the  $10,000 
base,  each  member  would  be  paid  $64,600, 
plus  expenses.  That  is  a  better  salary 
scale  than  that  provided  the  members 
of  the  U.S.  Cabinet. 

The  postal  service  as  a  vital  public 
service,  will  cease  to  exist.  The  only 
thing  that  can  reasonably  be  expected 
after  this  legislation  is  enacted  is  that 
postal  rates  will  go  higher  and  higher 
and  postal  services  will  be  less  and  less. 


Already  there  is  circulating  down- 
town, in  the  higher  echelons  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  a  so-called  5-year 
plan  to  be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  this 
legislation  is  enacted.  This  plan,  con- 
sisting of  12  or  13  "strategems" — and  I 
would  point  out  that  Webster  defines  a 
"strategem"  as  a  maneuver  to  deceive — 
would  eliminate  all  Saturday  delivery 
and  window  service,  consolidate  existing 
postal  facilities,  curtail  mail  delivery 
service  to  colleges  and  universities,  cur- 
tail parcel  post  service,  reduce  clerical 
hours,  discontinue  air  taxi  service,  dis- 
continue airlift  of  first-class  mail,  and 
many  other  services  as  we  now  know 
them. 

It  is  certainly  evident  that  from  any 
objective,  professional,  or  philosophical 
point  of  view,  the  public  service  concept 
of  the  postal  service  which  has  been 
carefully  developed  by  Congress  over  a 
period  of  many,  many  years,  will  be  com- 
pletely subverted  by  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation  now  before  us. 

Probably  the  most  publicized  objec- 
tionable feature  of  this  legislation  is  that 
which  permits  compulsory  unionism  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  While  I  am  opposed  to 
compulsory  unionism  on  any  basis,  it  is 
certainly  much  more  repugnant  when 
applied  to  employment  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

Over  the  years,  by  law  and  by  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  action,  all  bar- 
riers— race,  religion,  age,  sex,  ideological 
beliefs,  and  so  forth — have  been  removed 
between  an  American  citizen  and  the 
privilege  of  working  for  his  Government 
But  this  bill  paves  the  way  for  union 
membership  as  a  rigid  condition  of  Fed  • 
eral  employment,  and  as  Mr.  Georgi 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  testi- 
fied before  the  committee,  "This  bill  is 
only  a  beginning." 

He  indicated  that  he  hoped  to  be  back 
before  the  committee  urging  the  enact- 
ment of  similar  legislation  for  all  civilian 
workers  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
time  simply  does  not  permit  me  to  recite 
in  specific  line-by-line  detail  the  many 
defects  in  this  legislation,  such  as  re- 
moving all  postal  employees  from  the 
competitive  civil  service,  removing  resi- 
dency requirements  for  postmasters,  and, 
In  fact,  permitting  complete  abolish- 
ment of  the  position  of  postmaster,  the 
open  door  for  personal  patronage  and 
cronyism,  and  complete  abdication  of 
congressional  controls. 

If  this  legislation  is  enacted  with- 
out amendment,  you  may  have  in  Iowa 
or  Texas  or  any  other  State,  a  post- 
master from  Philadelphia  or  New  York, 
or  from  Alaska  or  Hawaii. 

It  would  be  my  suggestion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  grant  postal  employees  the 
pay  raise  to  which  they  are  entitled  and 
that  we  return  to  the  committee  the  so- 
called  postal  reform  substitute.  I,  for  one, 
so  intend  to  vote. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H  Jl.  17070.  This  legis- 
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lation  Is  iMig  overdue  to  correct  the  in- 
equities under  which  our  Nation's  dedi- 
cated postal  employees  have  labored  for 
many  years.  In  addition,  the  bill  con- 
tains provisions  which  will  streamline 
the  operation  of  the  post  office  and  make 
it  better  equipped  to  handle  the  huge 
increase  in  mail  volume  that  Is  ex- 
pected to  occur  In  ensuing  years. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  about  the 
wage  provisions  In  the  measure.  The  8- 
percent  increase  on  top  of  the  previous 
6-percent  salary  hike  gives  the  postal 
employee's  a  more  realistic  compensation 
with  which  to  counter  modem  day  infla- 
tionary pressures.  The  provisions  for  ret- 
roactive pay  to  April  1  and  regional  dif- 
ferentials will  help  to  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial hardships  that  New  York  postal 
workers  have  experienced  as  a  result  of 
being  exposed  to  virtually  the  highest 
cost  of  living  In  the  Nation. 

The  concept  of  a  quasi-governmental 
organization  approved  by  the  committee 
seems  to  give  the  postal  service  enough 
autonomy  to  operate  more  effectively, 
while  assuring  congressional  review 
through  the  powers  to  set  appropriations 
for  the  postal  service  and  to  veto  rate 
changes. 

I  believe  that  bringing  postal  em- 
ployees under  the  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  a  healthy  change.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
the  same  protection — and  opportunities — 
as  workers  in  private  Industry.  There 
are  sufficient  safeguards  against  public 
employee  strikes  and  enough  flexibility 
in  the  provisions  to  refute  the  charge  of 
compulsory  unionism.  No  union  shop  can 
be  Instituted  if  a  State  has  right-to-work 
laws,  and  the  postal  service  Is  only  un- 
der an  obligation  to  bargain  for  a  imiob 
shop,  not  agree  to  it. 

In  addition,  I  expose  any  amendment 
which  would  eliminate  smaller  postal  im- 
ions  by  granting  recognition  only  to  col- 
lective bargaining  organizations  on  the 
basis  of  national  election  strength.  Such 
a  law  would  disband  the  National  Postal 
Union  and  the  National  Alliance  of  Postal 
and  Federal  Employees,  both  of  whose 
members  have  no  desire  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  larger  ACL-CIO  craft  unions. 
Workers  should  have  a  right  to  choose 
whom  they  want  to  represent  them  in 
labor-management  negotiations. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
just  come  to  my  attention  that  my  name 
was  attached  to  a  full-page  advertise- 
ment which  was  nm  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Evening  Star  by  the  Na- 
tional Right  To  Work  Committee  In  con- 
nection with  the  postal  reform  bill  which 
we  are  now  considering. 

I.  frankly,  have  not  determined  how 
I  shall  vote  on  the  particular  section  of 
this  bill  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
advertisement.  As  I  have  told  Vermont 
constituents  repeatedly  over  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks,  I  will  want  to  listen  to  the 
debate  on  the  floor  specifically  about 
this  matter  before  making  a  final  deter- 
mination as  to  how  I  shall  vote. 

But,  whether  I  shall  finally  agree  with 
the  object  of  this  advertisement  or  not, 
I  strongly  deplore  the  unauthorized  use 


of  my  name  in  any  advertisement  of  any 
nature,  and  I  bitterly  resent  the  action 
taken  in  this  instance  by  the  National 
Right  To  Work  Committee. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  much  controversy  over  the  so- 
called  right-to-work  Issue  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  postal  reform 
legislation. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  this  Issue  had  to 
arise,  for  this  Nation  needs  few  things 
more  than  meaningful  postal  reform. 

Presidents  of  both  political  parties  have 
strongly  supported  postal  reform.  Post- 
masters General  have  supported  plans 
which  would  remove  them  from  the 
Cabinet.  Postal  workers,  by  and  large, 
have  supported  legislation  which  would 
modernize  and  improve  their  service  to 
the  people.  Most  Members  of  Congress 
have  articulated  positions  in  favor  of  re- 
moving the  Post  Office  from  politics,  and 
putting  It  on  a  paying,  professional  basis 
where  it  belongs. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  today 
reflects  a  compromise  negotiated  for  im- 
provement of  the  postal  service  between 
representatives  of  the  administration  and 
representatives  of  the  postal  woiters 
unions.  It  is  an  imaginative  and  forward 
looking  bill;  it  incorporates  many  of  the 
recommendatl(Kis  of  the  Kappel  Com- 
mission and  would  go  far  in  solving  some 
of  the  most  crippling  problems  associated 
with  our  18th-century  postal  department 
In  20th-century  America. 

For  the  most  part,  this  legislation  de- 
serves wholehearted  support,  and  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  forth- 
right action  in  bringing  the  legislative 
version  of  the  negotiated  compromise  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

■ICHT  TO  WOKX  rOB  FEDERAL  XlfPIX>TEES 

If  the  legislation  before  the  House  is 
enacted,  the  Post  Office  Department  will 
be  henceforth  called  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice. Its  organizational  structure  will  look, 
for  all  the  world,  like  that  of  a  major 
corporation.  The  Service  will  have  Its 
"Board  of  Directors"  acting  imder  an- 
other name,  it  will  have  its  "President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer,"  and  Its 
-  workers  will  have  the  power  to  collective- 
ly bargain  tor  wage  rates  and  fringe 
benefits. 

But  these  workers,  though  they  will 
hold  positions  with  some  appurtenances 
of  Jobs  In  the  private  sector,  will  remain 
Federal  employees. 

Their  retirement  benefits  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Civil  Service.  They  will 
have  no  right,  as  public  employees,  to 
strike.  The  Vetertm's  Preference  Act  will 
still  apply  in  selecting  candidates  for 
employment  in  the  Service.  Employees 
will  be  protected  imder  the  Federal 
Workman's  Compensation  Act,  and  they 
will  have  the  right  to  transfer,  upon 
enactment  of  the  reform  bill,  to  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  extent  possible. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  imder  the  legislation  be- 
fore us,  will  be  "in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government." 

All  these  considerations  have  led  me 
to  conclude  that  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  under  this  bill  would  be 
Federal  employees  just  like  their  coun- 


terparts in  State  or  DOD  or  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Perhaps  my  conclusion  Is 
self-evident  and  without  need  of  proof, 
but  it  becomes  important  when  we  con- 
sider certain  relevant  provisions  of  the 
postal  reform  bill. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  general  labor 
law  of  the  United  States,  that  is  the 
general  labor  law  governing  relations  be- 
tween management  and  labor  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  will  apply  to  the  postal  serv- 
ice— except  that  postal  employees  will 
be  without  the  right  to  strike. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  In  history.  Fed- 
eral employees  wUl  have  an  opportunity 
to  collectively  bargain  with  management 
for  a  union  or  agoicy  shop,  at  least  in 
those  States  without  so-called  "right- 
to- work"  laws. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  "right  to  work" 
when  that  constitutional  provision  was 
adopted  in  my  State  by  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  believe  "right  to  work"  has  been 
Instrumental  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Kansas  and  other  areas  where 
the  union  shop  is  prohibited  by  State 
law. 

After  careful  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee report  on  postal  reform.  I  am 
confident  that  the  legislative  history  is 
sufficiently  clear  to  protect  US.  Postal 
Service  employees  working  in  Kansas 
and  the  other  18  "right-to-w<wk"  States 
from  compulsory  unionism. 

I  am  gratified,  of  course,  that  Kansas 
postal  workers  will  be  protected  from 
compulsory  unionism — but  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  is  not  the  point.  This  legldft- 
ti(Hi  has  national  implications,  and 
thus,  must  be  umsidered  aa.  a  national 
basis. 

PIATVOKM  AND  EXKCUTIVB  OaD£m 

The  Republican  platform  of  1968, 
upon  which  a  Republican  was  success- 
fully elected  President,  and  upon  which 
I  ran  for  this  office,  stated: 

We  pledge  to  protect  Federal  employees 
In  the  exercise  of  their  right  freely  and 
without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal  to  form, 
join,  or  assist  any  employee  organization  or 
to  refrain  from  any  such  activities. 

Further,  President  mxon's  Executive 
Order  No.  11491  states  in  section  1(a) : 

Each  [Federal]  Enyjloyee  baa  the  right, 
freely  and  without  fear  of  penalty  or  re- 
prisal, to  form,  join  and  assist  a  labor  or- 
ganization or  to  refrain  from  any  such  ac- 
tivity, and  each  employee  shall  be  protected 
in  the  exercise  of  this  right. 

These  covenants  with  Federal  em- 
ployees, Mr.  Chairman,  are  not  particu- 
larly difficult  to  understand.  They  are 
commonly  termed  "right-to-work"  pro- 
visions, for  they  guarantee  an  employee 
the  right  to  continue  to  work  without 
being  forced  to  join  any  employee  or- 
ganization of  any  kind — particularly  an 
organization  which  collects  dues  from 
its  members. 

Since  the  compromise  for  [>ostaI  re- 
form negotiated  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  postal  unions  permits  em- 
ployees of  the  service  in  31  States  to 
bargain  collectively  for  the  union  shop — 
it  is  in  plain  violation  of  the  President's 
platform  and  the  President's  Executive 
order. 

Now.  I  personally  do  not  think  that 
the  President  should  consider  himself 
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"bound"  by  any  agreement  vorked  out 
between  the  Postmaster  Genetal  and  the 
postal  unions.  He  Is  the  Piesident  of 
all  the  people,  and  in  this  particular 
instance,  it  is  particularly  i-elevant  to 
point  out  that  he  is  the  President  of 
those  quarter  million  postal  v  'orkers  not 
now  in  unions. 

Their  interests  must  be  p -otected  in 
the  future,  just  as  they  hav^  been  pro- 
tected in  the  past  by  the  Extcutive  or- 
ders of  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hold  it  ttie  duty  of 
this  House  to  approve  the  Henderson 
amendment  guaranteeing  "Ireedom  of 
choice"  for  postal  employees.  I  hold  it 
the  duty  of  the  conferees  t)  insist  on 
"freedom  of  choice"  or  "rlglt  to  work" 
for  postal  service  employees  in  any  fu- 
ture conference  with  the  othsr  body. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  sapport  the 
Henderson  amendment  smd  approve  it, 
then  promptly  pass  the  Pos^  Reform 
Act  by  an  overwhelming  margin.  The 
Nation  needs  postal  reform  now — with 
the  right  to  work  guaranteed  to  all  post- 
al employees. 

TH«    TtMB    FOR     rSDEEAL     FREXDOJI     OF    CHOICB 
IS    NOW 


of  the  mo- 
— more  tian  ever — 
of    Congress    is    an 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  events 
ment  convince  m( 
that    this   session 

appropriate  time  to  enact  tjhe  Federal 
employees  Freedom  of  Choic((  Act  which 
I  had  the  hcaior  to  cospons<^r.  This  bill 
would  guarantee  "right  to  ^fork 
Federal  employees.  Including'  postal  em- 
ployees, and  would  codify  the  Executive 
order  that  we  have  seen  abrogated  in 
the  postal  reform  proposalsj  of  the  ad 
ministration  and  the  union 

Perhaps  the  only  way  tAat  Federal 
employees  can  be  kept  free  from  com- 
pulsory unionism  in  non-right-to-work 
States  is  through  enactmentFof  this  leg- 
islation. I  urge  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  to  Consider  the 
bill  I  have  cosponsored,  H.Rj2741,  on  its 
merits.  Failing  House  action,  I  urge  con- 
cerned Senators  to  append  a  Federal 
freedom  of  choice  provisio4  protecting 
all  Federal  wnployees  on  this  legislation 
when  it  is  considered  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  genljleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nix) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  t  rise  in  sup 
port  of  the  committee  amendment  to 
H.R.  17070.  It  is  a  bill  that  will  provide 
the  best  possible  postal  reform  and,  at 
the  same  time,  be  eminent^  fair  to  all 
postal  employees. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  I'agreement" 
negotiated  by  the  Postmaster  General 
andi^veral  of  the  unions.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  is  a  major  ^provement 
over  that  "negotiated"  plan. 

If  that  negotiated  agreeiient  were  to 
become  law,  it  would  totally 
of  the  very  finest  employee 
National  Postal  Union  and 
Alliance  of  Postal  and  Feder4l  Employees. 
They  are  the  so-called  induitrial  unions. 

It  is  to  the  eternal  credit 
Committee  on  Post  OfHce  an  d  Civil  Serv- 
ice that  it  rejected  such  a^  inequitable 
proposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  indicated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  th  >  committee, 


destroy  two 
unions — the 
the  National 


all  employee  unions — whether  craft  or 
industrial — will  be  on  an  equal  footing, 
imder  our  bill,  in  seeking  recognition  to 
represent  various  units  of  employees. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
provisions,  which  are  in  subchapter  2. 
beginning  on  page  187,  and  to  vote  down 
any  amendments  which  would  endanger 
the  industrial  unions  I  mentioned  earlier. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
everyone  in  the  House  for  this  most 
worthwhile  legislation. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  ,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  17070,  the  Postal  Reorganization 
and  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1970. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
postal  service  In  this  country  is  far  be- 
low what  every  American  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced nation  on  the  globe.  The  delays 
and  uncertainties  of  mail  service  make 
business  difBcult  to  transact  and  cause 
personal  hardship  and  inconvenience.  In 
fact,  the  remarkable  thing  Is  the  service 
that  is  provided  by  the  letter  carriers  in 
spite  of  the  system,  not  because  of  it. 

The  many  handicaps  that  prevent  the 
Post  Office  from  rendering  efficient  serv- 
ice arise  from  different  sources:  Some 
emanate  from  outmoded  legislative,  per- 
sonnel, and  budgetary  policies  that  bear 
little  relevance  to  the  seventh  decade  of 
the  20th  century.  Others  place  unneces- 
sary restrictions  on  the  ability  of  the 
Post  Office  to  procure  transportation  and 
other  services  at  reasonable  and  com- 
petitive prices. 

But  perhaps  most  important  of  all  to 
an  efficient  postal  service  is  the  morale 
of  the  men  and  women  who  operate  and 
manage  it  and  who  are  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  mail  actually  gets  in  the 
right  mailbox.  Letter  carriers  and  clerks, 
until  the  most  recent  6-percent  pay  in- 
crease, earned  annual  salaries  well  below 
those  of  police  and  firemen  in  many  ma- 
jor cities.  In  most  urban  areas,  their 
wages  are  still  below  what  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  family  without  holding  a  sec- 
ond job.  Equally,  conditions  in  many  post 
office  buildings  are  less  than  adequate, 
with  air  conditioning  lacking  in  the  sum- 
mer and  heating  unreliable  in  the  win- 
ter. 

The  restructuring  of  the  Post  Office 
into  the  US.  PosUl  Service,  as  proposed 
in  this  bill,  freed  of  political  pressures 
and  eventually  to  become  self-sustain- 
ing, is  a  most  essential  step  and  one 
which  I  heartily  endorse.  A  businesslike 
financial  policy,  free  from  dependence 
on  the  congressional  appropriations  proc- 
ess, and  a  realistic  ratemaking  policy, 
again  free  from  dependence  on  congres- 
sional action,  will  do  much  to  make  the 
service  fiscally  sound  and  operationally 
efficient. 

H.R.  17070  recognizes,  as  well,  the  im- 
portance of  modem  relations  between 
post  office  management  and  post  office 


employees.  Chief  among  these  provisions 
is  the  8-percent  pay  increase  for  all 
postal  employees.  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  the  House  bill  makes  this  increase 
retroactive  to  the  first  pay  period  after 
April  16,  1970,  as  postal  workers  have 
already  waited  too  long  for  action  on 
this  measure.  This  is  essential. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  prompt 
commencement  of  collective  bargaining 
on  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions 
and  stipulates  that  any  resulting  agree- 
ment must  provide  a  wage  schedule  un- 
der which  postal  employees  will  reach 
the  maximum  pay  step  for  their  respec- 
tive labor  grades  after  not  more  than  8 
years  of  satisfactory  service  in  such 
grades.  This  will  eliminate  the  repre- 
hensible 20-year  wait  which  some  postal 
employees  mxist  now  endure  before  they 
are  entitled  to  maximum  pay  and  the 
delay  in  promotions  on  merit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  is 
certainly  not  perfect  and  some  provi- 
sions seem  to  me  to  be  not  entirely  con- 
cerned with  the  public  interest.  For  ex- 
ample, the  committee  bill  provides  that 
the  benefits  of  free  or  reduced  mail  wUl 
continue  only  if  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  Congress  appropriates  the  revenue 
forgone  by  the  free  or  reduced  rates. 
This  will  work  a  serious — if  not  fatal — 
hardship  on  many  libraries  and  educa- 
tional institutions  which  now  enjoy  low 
rates  which  are  unzoned.  The  entire  in- 
terlibrary  network  is  based  on  these  low 
rates.  A  library  in  Westchester  County, 
for  instance,  now  pays  7  cents  postage  to 
borrow  a  2-pound  book  from  smother 
library  in  Boston.  If  it  had  to  pay  reg- 
ular fourth  class  zoned  parcel  post,  the 
charge  would  be  60  cents.  It  would  seem 
that  if  the  postage  for  books  goes  up,  the 
funds  will  have  to  come  from  moneys 
earmarked  for  the  purchase  of  books — 
and  there  is  little  enough  of  that  al- 
ready. I  understand  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Button),  offered 
an  amendment  in  committee  to  deal 
with  this  situation.  While  it  was  de- 
feated. I  am  hopeful  that  another  at- 
tempt will  be  made  on  the  floor. 

In  a  larger  sense,  however,  enactment 
of  some  postal  reorganization  legislation 
is  essential  without  delay— in  the  public 
interest  and  in  the  interest  of  postal 
employees  who  have  long  waited  for  the 
benefits  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  H<XJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  deplore 
the  negotiated  agreement  between  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  craft 
imions  to  limit  those  unions  eligible  for 
designation  as  a  collective  bargaining 
\mit  to  "national  craft  imits,  such  as 
those  previously  recognized  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10988." 

Inasmuch  as  the  Department  and  the 
craft  unions  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  memberships  of  the  National 
Postal  Union  and  the  National  Alliance 
of  Postal  and  Federal  Employees  and  sev- 
eral other  independent  postal  unions  do 
not  follow  craft  lines,  this  can  only  be 
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interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  put  these 
unions  out  of  business.  This  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  provision. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  taken  steps  to  insure 
that  no  existing  postal  employee  union 
would  be  put  out  of  business.  I  favor  no 
one  union  over  another,  and  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  a  party  to  any  "deal" 
which  will  result  In  favored  or  exclusive 
treatment  for  any  union  over  another, 
particularly  to  the  extent  of  liquidating 
a  union  and  denying  its  members  the 
opportunity  to  belong  to  the  union  of 
their  choice. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  are  any  other  Members  who  would 
like  to  revise  and  extend  at  this  point, 
they  are  welcome  to  do  so.  I  suggest  quite 
seriously  though  that  they  reconsider, 
especially  all  the  comments  of  support- 
ing the  final  version  of  the  bill,  since 
given  the  mood  of  the  House  indicated 
by  the  start  we  have  this  afternoon,  it 
may  well  be  we  will  not  recognize  the 
bill  when  we  are  finished.  Then  many  of 
those  who  have  said  they  will  support 
it  will  be  voting  against  it,  and  many  who 
have  said  they  will  oppose  it  will  be 
converted  and  will  vote  "yea."  I  think  we 
have  a  real  can  of  worms  before  us. 

The  facts  of  life  are  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  postal  reform  legislation,  al- 
though one  would  not  know  it  from  the 
direction  the  various  issues  are  taking. 

When  we  speak  of  postal  reform,  I  be- 
lieve we  do  so  in  recognition  that  there 
are  things  drastically  wrong  with  the 
postal  service,  and  unless  we  truly  reform 
it.  we  will  be  merely  spinning  our  wheels. 
We  cannot  have  patchwork  reform  of 
the  present  postal  department.  It  is  too 
far  shot  for  that.  We  had  better  have 
legitimate  postal  reform,  or  we  will  be- 
tray the  public. 

We  could  pass  a  bill  and  label  it  postal 
reform,  but  unless  it  is  workable,  it  will 
not  provide  the  service  the  general  pub- 
lic needs. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

First,  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
underfimded  because  the  Congress  has 
not  provided  the  Department  with  the 
financing  it  needs  to  bring  about  new 
facilities,  automation,  the  up-to-date 
technology  to  move  a  great  volimie  of 
mail.  The  reason  why  Congress  will  not 
give  them  proper  funding  is  that  it  Is 
not  as  glamorous  to  invest  sums  in  the 
Post  Office  as  it  is  to  invest  in  programs 
sponsored  by  HEW.  by  HUD.  by  the 
Space  Agency,  by  the  Environmental 
Agency,  or  in  other  glamorous  programs 
of  the  day.  so  the  Post  Office  wUl  continue 
to  be  shortchanged. 

The  second  problem  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  that  the  morale  of  the 
employees  is  almost  nonexistent,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  is  because,  for  reasons 
beyond  my  xmderstanding.  in  some  areas 
of  the  country  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  been  turned  Into  a  semi -social 
agency,  and  they  have  let  the  bars  down 
on  the  qualifications  of  some  of  the  per- 
sonnel they  are  hiring,  and  as  a  result 
they  have  In  too  many  instances  inade- 
quate personnel  who  cannot  meet  the 
obligations  they  face. 


Second,  there  is  not  really  an  effective 
personnel  promotion  system  in  Uie  pres- 
ent Department.  Too  many  Post  Office 
employees  start  and  finish  their  careers 
in  the  very  spot  they  commenced.  As  a 
result,  there  is  not  the  Incentive  to  work 
their  way  up  the  ladder.  They  have  not 
an  incentive  to  produce  better. 

When  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
basic  structure  of  the  Post  Office  Is  more 
attuned  to  the  19th  century  than  to  the 
21st  century,  which  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, and  take  a  look  at  the  archaic 
departmental  structure,  at  the  lack  ot  in- 
centive affecting  employees,  at  the  lack 
of  financing  by  Congress,  at  the  growing 
volume  of  mail,  at  a  shifting  population 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Post  Office 
to  adjust  to  in  terms  of  facilities,  we  see 
there  is  a  monstrous  problem. 

If  we  are  to  reform,  how  should  we  do 
it?  We  thought  we  could  do  it  with  this 
legislation.  Now.  I  am  beginning  to  doubt 
it. 

The  first  thing  we  obviously  have  to  do 
is  to  solve  the  problem  of  employee 
morale.  The  bUl  has  an  8-percent  pay 
raise,  which  would  temporarily  solve 
the  problem — t«nporarily.  The  only  way 
we  are  really  going  to  develop  the  type 
of  spirit  and  morale  postal  employees 
should  have,  service  mail  users  and  c\is- 
tomers  could  use,  is  to  provide  a  vehicle 
for  promotion,  to  take  the  dead  hand  of 
politics  off  the  Post  Office  Department, 
to  give  the  yoimg  clerk  or  carrier  the 
vision  of  working  his  way  up  to  the  top. 
We  can  only  do  that  by  legitimate  total 
postal  reform,  not  patchwork. 

Second,  we  must  have  a  self -financed 
operation,  since  Congress  will  not  pro- 
vide the  fimds  they  need  for  the  Post 
Office  to  be  self -financing.  Again,  it  has 
to  be  free  from  the  dead  hand  of  Con- 
gress on  rates — rates  often  artificial  be- 
cause of  the  imique  pressures  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Post  Office  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

We  have  to  give  the  administrators  of 
the  Post  Office  the  management  flexi- 
bility to  use  funds  and  to  use  personnel 
in  a  way  to  more  effectively  speed  the 
mail. 

If  we  could  produce  a  reform  bill  that 
would  provide  financing,  that  would  pro- 
vide encouragement  for  Mnployees,  and 
would  provide  management  flexibility, 
then  we  would  be  serving  the  country.  If 
we  do  not  provide  that.  If  we  paste  a 
reform  label  on  the  bill,  we  will  do 
nothing. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  mood  of  the 
House  will  be  tomorrow,  but  we  will  be 
offering  some  amendments  to  try  to 
make  this  bill  meet  the  real  standards 
of  postal  reform. 

One  of  the  amendments  will  take  the 
form  of  taking  the  supervisor  organiza- 
tions, which  under  the  committee  bUl  are 
in  effect  labor  unions,  and  giving  them 
a  relationship  to  management  that  they 
should  have.  It  Is  absolutely  ludicrous  to 
think  of  operating  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment when  you  have  supervisors,  with 
the  professional  heads  of  their  organiza- 
tion here  in  Washington  with  a  union 
mentality,  rather  than  taking  the  part  of 
management  as  they  should  be. 

Another  item  they  will  have  to 
straighten  out  is  the  date  of  the  pay  biU. 
because  this  involves  a  solemn  agree- 


ment between  the  AFL-CIO— Mr.  George 
Meany  and  other  key  officials — and  the 
Postmaster  General.  So  we  will  have  to 
give  cred«ice  to  their  agreement  in  some 
form  In  an  amendment  tomorrow. 

In  addition,  we  will  have  to  provide 
amendments  to  make  the  rate  structure 
meaningful  to  see  that  the  Congress 
really  takes  its  hands  off  the  Department 
in  terms  of  rates  and  politics. 

If  we  do  all  of  this,  we  may  have  postal 
reform. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  House, 
that  indirectly  we  could  perform  a  great 
service  for  the  country  if  we  passed  a 
meaningful  postal  reform  bill  by  Thurs- 
day. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
other  body  will  agree  to  stop  their  ram- 
bling on  foreign  affairs  long  enoiigh  to 
pass  their  version  of  postal  reform.  Then 
we  could  go  to  conference  and  perhaps 
by  the  time  we  take  our  Fourth  of  July 
break  we  will  have  a  postal  reform  bill 
that  the  President  would  accept. 

I  reemphasize  that  we  have  a  chance 
here  to  demonstrate  real  legislative  lead- 
ership in  the  House.  Let  us  make  this  a 
legitimate  postal  reform  bill  and  when 
tomorrow  comes  and  we  offer  amend- 
ments we  will  give  every  one  of  you  gen- 
tlemen a  chance  to  rally  around  the  flag 
of  a  meaningful,  lasting,  and  overdue 
postal  reform  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  is  this  "we"  that  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  who  will  be 
given  these  wonderful  and  glorious  op- 
portunities? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  was  hoping  that 
even  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would  get 
"reform"  religion  by  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hanlet)  . 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  back  in 
April  of  1967.  I.  like  others  on  this  com- 
mittee, was  elated  by  the  pronouncement 
of  the  then  Postmaster  General,  Larry 
O'Brien,  who  in  public  pronouncement 
suggested  total  reorganization  of  our 
Nation's  postal  system.  As  a  member  of 
this  committee  for  the  past  5  years  or 
so  it  did  not  take  too  long  to  recognize 
the  ills  prevalent  in  this  system.  In  my 
judgmrait,  I  could  only  observe  that  it 
has  been  traditionally  treated  as  a  step- 
chUd  of  Government,  that  is  this  US. 
postal  service.  I  have  to  charge  the  re- 
sponsibility in  major  degree  to  the  Con- 
gress for  its  failure  to  fund  this  agency. 
It  is  Inconceivable  to  think,  for  instance, 
that  a  period  of  25  years  elapsed  during 
which  we  did  not  construct  one  post 
office  throughout  this  great  Nation,  from 
the  1930's  through  to  the  1950's.  Just 
imagine  what  would  have  happened  to 
any  business  or  industry  in  the  private 
sector  where  regardless  of  the  expanded 
volume  of  mail  we  were  not  providing 
any  new  facilities  for  that  period  of 
time. 

As  I  observed  it,  there  were  only  a  few 
basics  that  needed  to  be  treated  to  put 
this  system  on  the  right  track. 

Initially,  it  needed  money.  It  needed 
the  necessary  capital  investment  to  up- 
date the  plant  in  order  to  take  advantage 
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of  the  scientific  and  t«chnolofical 
how  that  Is  available  in 
age.  But  we  have  been 
luctant  to  do  that.  Up  until 
short  years  ago  we  did  not 
research  and  development 
our  Nation's  postal  system. 
are  talking  about  the  largest 
the  world,  an  Industry  that 
excess  of  780.000  people,  the 
of  transportation  in  the  w 
that  develops  volume  in 
million  pieces  of  mail  every 
each  week  of  the  year,  a  v 
that  is  equaled  only  by  all 
in  the  world.  In  other  wonL 
all  together  and  they  do  not 
duce  the  volume  of  mail 
tlon  will  produce  on  a  day 
Yet,  we  have  not  seen  fit 
necessary  Investment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  talk 
priations  for  the  alleviation 
ditions  but  it  has  consistency 
pulling  teeth.  And.  there  are 
lems  inherent  in  the  system, 
political  sensitivity  that  haji 
ally  prevailed. 

Beyond  that,  in  my 
has  been  left  to  desire  with 
cost  ascertainment  procedur« 
lion's  postal  system. 

So,   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
that,  in  order  to  get  to  the 
problem,  give  it  the  necessar 
capital  investment,  rid  It  o. 
bl&nce  of  political  activity 
and  provide  it  with  the 
making    commission    that 
badly. 

These,  I  believe,  are  the 
And,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
our  Nation's  postal  personnel 
have  fallen  apart  long  ago, 

So,  Mr.   Chairman,   as  w« 
through    these    past    3    y 
particular  the  last  year  or 
Initial  postal  reform  bill  was 
which    I    cosponsored,    I 
the  first  time  in  the  history 
tion  we  were  hopefully  going 
tention  that  would  result  in 
organization  of  this  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  described 
as  the  chief  artery  of  our  Ni  ition's  com- 
merce. For  anyone  who  doul  >ts  that  de- 
scription, I  believe  the  recen  work  stop- 
page proved  that  point.  Ha<l  that  work 
stoppage  prevailed  for  just  a  couple  of 
more  days,  in  all  probability  the  activity 
on  Wall  Street  would  have  ttad  to  come 
to  a  halt,  banking  instituiions  across 
the  Nation  would  have  been  forced  to 
close  their  doors  and  in  tlie  space  of 
just  a  few  days  the  stoppage  of  that 
system  would  have  produced  chaos,  and 
just  about  totally  closed  do^n  our  Na- 
tions  commerce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Um^  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.   HENDERSON.   Mr 
yield  3  adduional  minutes  U 
man  from  New  York 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr 
the  gentleman  for  the 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
a  historic  debate  today. 
ing  before  us  will  make 
changes  in  one  of  the  oldest  departments 
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of  the  Government.  It  will  have  an  ef- 
fect on  the  lives  of  every  American. 

H.R.  17070  Is  the  result  of  more  than 
a  year  of  hard  legislative  work. 

The  public  has  been  insufficiently 
aware  of  the  complexity  of  postal  reform. 
They  see  the  issue  as  black  or  white — 
you  are  either  for  the  President's  most 
current  proposal — or  you  are  against  pos- 
tal reform. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

It  has  taken  us  over  a  year  to  hammer 
out  a  proposal  in  committee  which  could 
be  presented  to  the  House  for  action. 
Contrary  to  current  myth,  this  did  not 
occur  because  of  the  reluctance  of  Con- 
gress to  give  up  political  patronage  in 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Frankly, 
almost  all  of  us  feel  that  this  patronage 
was  a  headache  which  should  have  been 
eliminated  long  ago.  As  a  reflection  of 
this,  one  of  the  first  decisions  of  our 
committee  a  year  ago  was  to  eliminate  all 
vestiges  of  political  patronage  from  the 
postal  service.  And  we  have  stuck  to  this 
decision  as  we  have  walked  through  the 
labyrinth  of  postal  reform  proposals. 

The  length  of  our  deliberations  has 
been  caused  by  the  fact  that  fullfiedged 
postal  reform  has  significant  implications 
for  all  segments  of  our  national  economy. 

For  example: 

The  bill  will  revamp  many  of  our 
transportation  laws,  as  related  to  the 
postal  service. 

It  will  have  a  significant  impact  on 
postal  system  funding  capability. 

It  creates  a  new  ratemaking  structure 
which  will  affect  the  postage  bills  of  every 
business  and  individual  in  the  country. 

It  rewrites  labor-management  laws  for 
almost  800,000  Federal  employees. 

It  opens  the  way  for  new  concepts  in 
the  Federal  wage  structure. 

It  could  have  a  major  infiuence  on  our 
construction  industry. 

These  are  only  a  few  items — but  each 
involves  major  issue  areas  which  are 
complex  in  themselves.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  we  have  painstakingly  weighed 
every  facet  of  postal  reform  before  mak- 
ing a  final  decision. 

I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  11750, 
which  was  the  original  postal  corporation 
bill  supported  by  the  administration. 

Also  pending  before  the  committee  at 
that  time  was  HJ%.  4,  sponsored  by  our 
esteemed  chairman,  Thad  Dulski. 

As  our  postal  reform  hearings  pro- 
gressed, however,  much  evidence  was 
presented  which  indicated  that  a  cor- 
poration was  not  the  final  answer  to 
true  postal  reform.  On  reflection,  I  felt, 
as  did  many  of  my  colleagues,  that  H.R, 
11750  did  not  contain  enough  safeguards 
to  insure  that  the  American  public  would 
receive  quality  postal  service.  We  felt  in 
this  case  there  were  certain  aresis  where 
the  public  good  should  outweigh  the  drive 
to  "break  even"  and  that  Congress  had 
an  obligation  to  protect  the  public. 

To  this  end,  I  introduced  a  compro- 
mise proposal,  H.R.  13124,  which  was 
somewhat  similar  to  H.R.  4  and  which 
would  have  achieved  reform  without  es- 
tablishing an  independent  corporation. 
While  my  bill  was  not  finally  accepted, 
important  elements  of  it  are  contained 
in  the  measure  pending  before  you  to- 
day. 


Fortunately  for  postal  reform,  the 
President  and  the  Postmaster  General 
eventually  agreed  with  us  that  a  corpora- 
tion was  not  the  best  approach.  Thus,  in 
a  series  of  substitutes  beginning  in  De- 
cember, the  administration  moved  away 
from  the  corporation  concept  toward 
what  we  have  here  today  and  what  I 
have  long  advocated — an  independent 
agency  within  the  Federal  Government 
structure. 

The  approach  embodied  in  H.R.  17070 
as  amended  by  our  committee  is  basically 
sound.  It  creates  an  establishment  which 
will  be  divorced  from  the  day-to-day 
political  pressures. 

It  gives  the  postal  service  great  flexi- 
bility in  the  areas  of  management,  fi- 
nance, and  transportation.  It  contains 
protections  for  all  postal  employees  and 
establishes  a  new  system  of  collective 
bargaining  for  rank-and-file  postal  em- 
ployees. 

Amendments  adopted  in  committee 
considerably  improved  H.R.  17070  as  it 
was  originally  introduced.  We  added  a 
clause  on  area  wages;  something  which 
I  consider  important  to  the  future  of  the 
postal  service. 

We  improved  the  labor-management 
relations  sections  to  give  the  NLRB  flexi- 
bility In  determining  proper  bargaining 
imits.  We  provided  consultative  rights  for 
postal  supervisors,  and  insured  that  no 
employee  organization  would  be  put  out 
of  business  because  of  the  passage  of 
this  legislation.  We  required  that  parcel 
post  pay  its  own  way  in  order  to  compete 
fairly  with  private  industry. 

Several  other  changes  were  made 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  discussed  more 
fully  by  some  of  my  colleagues.  On  the 
whole,  while  I  disagreed  with  some,  they 
helped  to  make  H.R.  17070  a  better  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  urge  passage  of  H.R.  17070. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  yielding.  I  have  great  respect 
and  regard  for  the  acumen  and  sagacity 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  who  is 
addressing  the  House,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  belittle  in  any  sense  the  great 
work  the  committee  has  done. 

However,  on  the  point  just  mentioned, 
that  of  political  patronage  and  postal 
sensitivity  to  which  the  gentleman  earlier 
referred,  I  just  wonder  what  is  to  be 
gained,  really,  by  taking  ihis  responsibil- 
ity away  from  the  legislative  branch  and 
vesting  It  in  a  group  appointed  by  the 
executive  branch. 

Are  appointive  politicians  less  prone 
to  politics  than  elected  officials,  or  are 
those  who  are  in  Washington  better  able 
to  select  postmasters  and  others  who  can 
please  the  people  of  our  local  areas  than 
those  who  serve  people  directly  in  those 
areas? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Why,  I  would  hope  very 
much  that  through  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation  the  selecting  committee  that 
will  dispose  of  this  matter  would  be  able 
to  adhere  completely  to  the  merit  system. 
It  has  always  bothered  me  to  observe 
that,  for  Instance,  a  person  moving  Into 
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the  employ  of  the  Postal  Department  in 
all  probability  could  never  harbor  the 
possibility  of  ever  sitting  in  the  execu- 
tive chair  of  that  particular  post  of&ce, 
regardless  of  how  dedicated  the  person 
he  or  she  might  be. 

So  I  would  hope  very  much  that  we 
could  develop  this  program  so  that  the 
merit  system  would  pervail  so  that  It 
would  provide  Incentive  for  the  individ- 
ual to  rise  above  and  hopefully,  like  In 
the  private  sector,  enjoy  similar  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  am  I  mis- 
informed, or  is  It  true,  as  I  have  been 
led  to  believe,  that  it  is  true  that  in 
selecting  regional  postal  heads  the  pres- 
ent Postmaster  General  has  failed  to  fol- 
low that  dictum  of  promoting  men 
through  the  ranks,  but  has  selected  In- 
stead men  with  no  experience  what- 
ever In  the  postal  service? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  This  could  appear  to 
contradict  the  Intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion or  the  pronouncement  of  the  Presi- 
dent a  year  or  so  ago.  Tliis.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  Is  an  interim  measure  which  will 
terminate  subsequent  to  the  enactment 
of  this  law.  And  then  hopefully  a  mech- 
anism that  will  be  fair  and  equitable  will 
prevail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HEa^DERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  for  yielding,  and  again 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
the  work  he  has  done.  I  am  somewhat 
negative  on  the  whole  program,  and  I 
am  grateful  to  my  friend  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  observations. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
and  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CARETV.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to  join 
In  commending  my  colleague  from  the 
great  State  of  New  York  on  the  very  able 
job  he  has  done  in  explaining  the  prob- 
lems presented  before  the  committee, 
and  the  solutions  the  committee  is  sug- 
gesting, and  for  his  own  very  cogent  con- 
tributions to  the  legislative  problem  we 
face. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  join  with  the 
gentleman  wholeheartedly  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  beginning  of  posUl  reform 
should  be  getting  the  mail  out  of  our  care 
In  terms  of  patronage,  and  getting  it  on 
our  desks  and  into  the  homes  of  our  con- 
stituents more  expeditiously  and  in  a 
businesslike  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join  with  tlie  gentle- 
man in  suggesting  that  we  do  belong  in 
the  postal  system  except  as  sponsors  of 
and  recipients  of  mail.  We  do  not  pick 
the  doctors  for  the  medicare  system  ac- 
cording to  congressional  patronage.  We 
do  not  pick  the  generals  for  the  armed 
services.  We  do  not  select  any  of  tha 
Government  operatives  in  other 
branches — why  do  we  continue  to  move 


around  In  the  postal  system  in  a  patron- 
age way? 

I  want  to  suggest  that  the  largest  post 
office  in  the  country  is  that  which  is  lo- 
cated in  Brookl>-n.  N.Y.  It  handles  the 
largest  volume  of  mall  In  the  world  on  a 
profitable  basis  and  we  have  not  ap- 
pointed a  postmaster  there  for  20  years. 
He  is  a  civil  service  or  merit  system 
qualified  man.  That  is  the  way  the  system 
should  proceed  all  aroxmd  this  country.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  reform 
attitude  and  for  his  reform  posture  in 
terms  of  making  the  postal  system  effec- 
tive by  getting  Congress  out  of  the  works. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  I  am  most  grateful  for 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Scott). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  everyone 
is  in  favor  of  postal  reform  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  all  bills  professing  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose  are  good  bills.  I 
joined  in  the  minority  views  contained 
in  the  committee  report  and  then  added 
supplemental  vievirs  begiiming  at  page  67 
of  the  report. 

Our  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  has  been  considering  postal  re- 
form legislation  for  approximately  a  year 
and  a  half.  We  originally  decided  to  mark 
up  H.R.  4  which  was  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  full  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Dulski >.  However,  after 
several  months  of  consideration  by  the 
full  committee  and  the  adoption  of  nu- 
merous amendments,  a  substitute  pro- 
posal was  sent  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Administration  and,  without  debate,  this 
substitute  was  adopted.  It  never  came 
before  the  House  however  because,  as  you 
know,  there  was  a  postal  strike  and  the 
Post  Office  Department,  representing  the 
Government,  and  a  group  of  union  offi- 
cials, representing  a  portion  of  the  postal 
workers,  negotiated  a  settlement  of  the 
strike.  They  agreed  to  jointly  recommend 
a  substitute  proposal  which  is  the  meas- 
ure now  before  us.  with  a  number  of 
amendments  adopted  by  the  committee. 
You  may  remember  that  most  of  the 
leadersliip  of  organized  labor  was  op- 
posed to  the  original  Postal  Corporation 
or  postal  reform  bill;  however  they 
changed  their  views  when  the  carrot  of 
a  raise  In  pay  was  held  before  them. 
They  have  now  received  a  6-percent  pay 
raise,  as  have  other  Government  em- 
ployees, and  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  now  before  us  are  guaranteed  a  min- 
Imimi  of  an  additional  B-percent  raise  In 
pay  upon  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  has  been  a  little  bribery 
on  both  sides  In  that  the  labor  leaders, 
who  now  support  this  measure,  have 
done  so  in  return  for  a  raise  In  pay  and 
the  administration,  which  originally  op- 
posed the  pay  raise  for  postal  workers, 
has  changed  its  mind  in  order  to  obtain 
labor  support  for  its  version  of  postal 
reform  legislation.  We  might  well  ask 
the  question  as  to  who  Is  representing 
the  public  In  this  matter  and  to  suggest 
that  any  postal  reform  bill  should  stand 


on  its  own  merits  as  should  any  adjust- 
ment in  postal  pay. 

My  primary  objection  to  this  bill  is  the 
lack  of  responsibility  of  the  Postmaster 
General  under  the  bill  either  to  the 
President  or  to  the  Congress.  This  Is  for- 
eign to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  basic 
concept  of  our  Government — that  all 
public  officials  are  ultimately  responsible 
to  the  people  of  the  country.  Under  this 
bill,  a  commission  would  appoint  the 
Postmaster  General  and  he  would  be  re- 
sponsible to  that  commission.  For  prac- 
tical purposes,  however.  I  submit  that  a 
commission  would  probably  be  appointed 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Post- 
master General  and  in  effect  he  would 
only  be  responsible  to  himself. 

Let  us  assimie.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Saturday  delivery  is  discontinued,  ap- 
pointments are  made  based  on  "crony- 
ism" or  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
run  as  a  family  corporation.  Congress 
would  not  be  able  to  do  anjthing  about 
It  other  than  to  repeal  the  law  we  are 
now  considering.  It  would  seem  reason- 
able not  to  pass  such  a  law  in  the  first 
place. 

Having  the  Post  Office  Department  pay 
its  own  way  sounds  good.  But  this  is  a 
service  organization  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing tliat  rural  patrons  at  the  pres- 
ent time  pay  only  30-percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  service  they  receive.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  new  Postal  Service  would  deal 
with  a  problem  such  sis  this  smd  frankly 
I  feel  that  the  Congress  would  be  remiss 
in  its  duties  If  it  gave  almost  imlimited 
authority  to  the  Postmaster  General. 

My  district  has  a  large  number  of 
Government  workers.  Most  of  them  are 
under  the  civil  service  laws  but  this  meas- 
ure would  remove  one-quarter  of  all 
Government  employees  throughout  the 
country  from  the  protection  of  civil  serv- 
ice laws.  Some  of  the  pr<^c>onents  of  the 
bill  will  dispute  this,  but  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  copy  of  the  letter  begin- 
ning on  page  67  of  the  committee  report 
from  the  Assistant  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  in  which  he  states 
that  it  is  his  behef  that  the  intent  of 
the  bill  is  to  remove  postal  employees 
from  the  competitive  service.  Your  at- 
tention is  also  called  to  page  173  of  the 
bill,  which  provides  that — 

The  Postal  Service  may  appoint  and  pro- 
mote such  oflBcers,  attorney's  Hgente  and 
employees  and  vest  them  with  such  powers 
and  duties  as   It   considers  necessary. 

While  it  thereafter  provides  that  there 
shall  be  a  postal  career  service  as  a  part 
of  the  civil  service.  It  expressly  provides 
that  procedures  for  appointments  and 
promotions  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
procedures  established  by  the  Postal 
Service  and  even  goes  so  far  on  page  174 
to  state  that  an  employee  shall  be  eligible 
to  serve  both  as  an  employee  of  the  Gov- 
erimient  and  of  the  Postal  Service  at  the 
same  time. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  at  the 
proper  time  to  provide  that  appointments 
and  promotions  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  governing  appointments  in 
the  competitive  civil  service  system.  It 
seems  unreasonable  to  me  when  the  Fed- 
eral  Government   has   endeavored   for 
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half  a  century  to  develop  a 
system  w  hich  is  followed  by  m^ny 
State  and  local  governmental 
it  should  now  be  scrapped  in 
postal  career  service  in  which 
of  one-quarter  of  all  Government 
ers  would  be  determined  by 
employment  contracts.  In  thi^ 
tion.  you  may  be  interested 
cerpt  from  the  testimony  of  the 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  Mr.  George  Nfeany 
fore  our  committee  on   April 
Mr.  Meanj-.  in  supporting  the 
that  he  would  like  to  add  this 
point: 

We.    In    the    AFO-CIO.    hope 
before  this  committee  in  the  v 
ture.  urging  adoption  of  a  measu:  e 
ensure  genuine  collective  bargal4lng 
aspects  of  employment  for  all  civ 
of  the  Federal  government.  We  th\tn)s. 
Is  only  a  beginning.  We  are 
other  Federal  employees  also 
right  to  economic  se!f- 
the  democracy  of  the  collective 
table. 
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This  brings  to  my  mind  the 
an  impasse  being  reached 
Government  and  organized 
regard  to  some  labor-managei|ient 
ter  on  a  nationwide  scale.  If 
of  organized  labor  were  not 
there  be  a  general  strike  of 
ment  employees?  I  submit 
procedure  is  not  to  lay  a  fourjdation 
such  a  possibility  and  to  rejeqt 

Mr.  Chairman,  other 
bill  in  the  field  of  labor-mn 
provide  for  collective  bargaining 
ments  and   that  various 
relating     to     labor-manaKein(ent 
apply  to  the  Postal  Service 
hear  much  about  compulsorj 
and  I  believe  it  is  untenable 
ment  employees.  Diu-ing   the 
the  Postmaster  General   w 
number  of  questions  regardini 
ter  and  I  would  like  to  share 
you  when  an  amendment  is 
protect  the   right  of  Goveniment 
ployees  to  join  or  to  refrain  f rpm 
a  labor  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  attentiing 
Ings  and  listening  to  testimony 
year  and  a  half,  I  am  convinc4d 
particular   bill  should   not 
without  substantial  amendmeht 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOrr.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZE2^.  Mr.  Chairmaji 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  it  one  of  the  purposes 
to  run  the  Post  Office 
businesslike  marmer  and  terminate 
character  of  public  service? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  say.  ajter 
ing  to  the  debate  and  to  the 
it  la  the  Intention  of  the 
General  that  it  be  operated 
cient  maimer  and  that  it 
way,  subject  to  such  reservations 
Congress  should  decide.  This 
can  still  allocate  additional 
can  pick  up  the  tab  for  any 
that  does  not  pay  it5  own 
does  have  a  provision  to 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  How  will  this 
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present  situation,  if  it  is  not  going  to 
pay  its  own  way?  Do  they  not  have  to 
come  to  Congress  now? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  all  candor  we  did  have  - 
a  bill — and  it  was  the  measure  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  our  committee. 
I  felt  it  did  provide  for  continuity  in 
ofBce  by  the  Postmaster  General,  It  pro- 
vided for  modernization  of  buildings  and 
equipment,  and  it  pro\1ded  for  employees 
to  be  appointed  on  a  nonpolitical  basis. 
Frankly,  I  think  it  was  a  good  biU  and  I 
was  supporting  that  bill.  I  think  we 
have  now  turned  postal  reform  into  a 
monstrosity.  I  have  many  reservations 
atxDut  the  measure  before  us. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  The  thing  that  worries  me 
and  many  of  my  constituents  is  the  fact 
that  if  this  new  organization  is  going  to 
pay  its  own  way,  the  only  place  It  has  of 
getting  any  money  is  through  the  rates 
for  the  maU,  or  paying  for  the  service 
itself.  Just  how  high  will  the  rates  have 
to  go  in  order  "to  yield  enough  money  to 
take  care  of  the  services? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  postal  rates  under  the  bill  be- 
fore the  committee  are  subject  to  veto 
by  the  Congress,  but  the  Postmaster 
General  asked  that  they  be  subject  to  a 
veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  either  body. 
In  all  probability  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  to  restore  the  two-thirds  provi- 
sion, but  I  hope  it  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  But  this  is  the  point. 
When  they  do  come  before  the  Congress 
for  rejection,  there  is  going  to  be  no  al- 
ternative. Suppose  Congress  does  reject 
those  iiigher  rates  l«cause  the  people 
will  not  stand  for  that,  when  it  Is  going 
to  cost  50  cents  to  send  a  letter  from  New 
York  to  ^Washington,  and  if  they  are 
going  to"  keep  employing  people  and 
raising  salaries,  and  Congress  and  no- 
body has  anything  to  say  about  this,  they 
will  be  coming  to  Washington,  and  the 
employees  will  be  asking  for  such 
amounts. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  needs  to  distmguish  be- 
tween the  reduced  service  and  the  free 
and  reduced  rate  mail,  which  present 
quite  different  categories  under  this  bill. 
I  am  not  certain  the  distinction  is  very 
clear  in  the  understanding  of  most  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  The  public  service  costs 
would  be  completely  absorbed  by  the 
agency's  operating,  but  the  free  or  re- 
duced rate  mail  would  be  covered  by 
congressional  appropriations. 

I  just  made  this  point,  because  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  what 
the  effects  of  ratemaking  would  be  on  the 
kinds  of  services  which  will  be  given  by 
this  agency  in  the  future  under  this  leg- 
islation. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility that  this  agency  is  going  to  go 
to  the  limits  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
indicates. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  one 
of  the  outstanding  members  of  our  com- 


mittee, for  the  scope  of  his  remarks, 
which  I  think  add  a  great  deal  to  this 
debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  sponsor  of  H.R, 
17071,  in  which  I  joined  with  our  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Cunningham)  in  support  of  the  con- 
cepts and  the  language  of  H.R.  17070, 
the  bill  now  before  us,  I  speak  as  a  long- 
time advocate  of  true  postal  reform. 

As  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  I  too  have  sat 
through  the  many  months  of  hearings 
and  of  executive  session.  I  would  at  this 
time  like  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  the  committee's  great 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  DuLSKi). 

The  chairman  has  provided  the  com- 
mittee members  with  an  unforgettable 
example  of  patient  and  forbearing,  as 
well  as  goodhumored  and  evenhanded 
leadership  of  our  committee  under  even 
the  most  taxing  of  circumstances.  We  are 
all  in  his  debt  for  bringing  together  all 
the  various  and  conflicting  approaches 
to  make  possible  the  emergence  of  H.R. 
17070  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

In  most  important  ways,  I  consider 
this  bill  to  be  a  true  descendant  of  H.R. 
4,  which  was  Chairman  Dulski's  origi- 
nal legislative  proposal,  and  which  I  sup- 
ported in  committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  supported 
the  precepts  of  H.R.  4  at  a  time  when 
the  alternative  was  a  bill,  H.R.  11750, 
which  incorporated  the  proposal  for  the 
Postal  Corporation.  This  I  rejected,  Mr. 
Chairman,  even  though  the  advocates  of 
the  Postal  Corporation  were  unremitting 
in  their  endeavors  to  influence  my  posi- 
tion to  the  contrary.  The  chairman  of 
the  Albany-Schenectady  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Postal  Reform  sought  to 
change  my  vote,  Mr.  Chainnan,  through 
such  means  as  the  following  letter  to 
my  constituents: 

Dear :  Don't  give  up.  The  battle  for 

total  Postal  Reform  Is  not  lost.  Yet. 

You  may  have  read  In  the  newspapers  that 
a  tie  vote  In  the  House  Poet  OfHc*  Com- 
mittee killed  the  chances  of  getting  H.R. 
11760,  the  one  bill  providing  me«uilngful 
postal  reform,  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

This  Is  not  true.  It  will  take  only  one  addi- 
tional vote  to  substitute  the  true  reform  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  11750  for  those  of  H.R.  4, 
the  substitute  bill  which  only  further  com- 
plicates, rather  than  Improves,  the  postal 
situation. 

President  Nixon,  Postmaster-General 
Blount,  former  President  Johnson  and  his 
Postmaster-General.  Larry  O'Brien,  are  but 
a  few  of  the  host  of  top  political  leaders  and 
business  executives  who  are  convinced  we 
must  have  total  Postal  Reform  to  head  off 
a  complete  breakdown  of  our  postal  system. 

Please  call,  write  or  telegraph  your  Con- 
gressman. Daniel  E.  Button,  at  1513  Long- 
worth  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20215,    (202)    225-4861. 

Ask  him  to  vote  to  make  true  postal  re- 
form possible  by  substituting  the  provision* 
of  H.R.  11750  for  those  of  H.R.  4. 

His  vote,  alone,  can  do  it!  And,  your  tele- 
phone call  or  letter  coiUd  be  Just  the  extra 
urge  needed  to  bring  about  Total  Postal  Re- 
form. 

Please  act  now! 

I  am  proud  that  I  stood  firm,  Mr. 
Chairman,    against    those    who    would 
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have  caused  us  to  capitulate  to  the  nu- 
merous imdesirable  aspects  of  the  postal 
corporation. 

What  I  declared  then  to  be  neces- 
sary, Mr.  Chairman,  was  compromise; 
and  compromise  proved  to  be  the  real 
answer.  Compromise  is  what  we  have  be- 
fore us  in  H.R.  17070,  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  framework  of  a  tenable  and  desir- 
able postal  reform  act. 

True,  not  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  one  or  another  particular  aspect  of 
reform,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  fully  satisfied 
with  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

I  myself  intend  to  support  certain 
amendments  which  will  be  presented — 
just  as  I  surely  am  going  to  oppose 
others.  I  expect  to  speak  on  behalf,  spe- 
cifically, of  an  amendment  which  will 
assist  libraries,  educational  institutions, 
and  some  other  educational  and  charit- 
able organizations  in  disseminating  their 
materials.  This  is  essentially  the  same 
amendment  which  I  offered  in  commit- 
tee, where  it  failed,  in  a  tie  vote. 

To  quote  a  letter  received  today  by  all 
members  of  the  New  York  delegation 
from  the  State's  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, "adverse  effects  in  the  postal 
rates  for  libraries  and  educational  insti- 
tutions in  New  York  State  will  cost  at 
least  $1  million  annually.  The  effect  of 
this  could  mean  a  reduction  in  the  avail- 
ability of  services  and  materials  at  a 
very  inopportune  time." 

This  compromise  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
deserves  our  support  even  in  recognition 
that  it  still  will  undergo  some  efforts  at 
perfecting  it.  Meaningful  postal  reform, 
the  product  of  the  creative  energy  and 
the  applied  good  will  of  many,  many 
people,  is  Just  across  the  threshold. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
ask  the  gentleman  whether  the  Hatch 
Act  will  still  apply  after  this  is  enacted? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Perhaps  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  might  be  best  able  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  It  does. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PuRCELL) ,  a  member  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt 
that  there  is  a  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  not  had  good  reason  to  be 
upset  with  his  postal  service,  similarly, 
there  has  not  been  one  of  us  who  has 
not  received  letters  asking  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  cure  a  steadily  worsen- 
ing situation  vfitb.  respect  to  mall  deliv- 
ery. 

The  bill  before  us  is  an  attempt  to  meet 
this  crisis  In  nationwide  difficulties  in 
getting  mail  delivered.  As  written,  it  will 
provide  many  long  overdue  improve- 
ments In  our  postal  system.  The  commit- 
tee has  labored  long  and  hard  in  an  at- 
tempt to  gain  9C»ne  meaningful  reform. 

However,  there  Is  one  fatal  weakness 


In  the  bill.  In  my  opinion.  I  am,  of  course, 
referring  to  the  provision  which  departs 
from  the  terms  of  Executive  Order  10988 
which  grants  Federal  employees,  includ- 
ing postal  workers,  the  right,  freely  and 
without  fear  of  reprisal,  to  form,  join,  and 
assist  a  labor  organization,  or  to  refrain 
from  such  activity.  To  cure  this  ill,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  which  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  will  offer  to  in- 
sure that  these  rights  will  be  protected. 
Without  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, H.R.  17070  will  permit  postal  un- 
ions to  negotiate  with  the  Postmaster 
General  for  a  union  shop;  should  these 
negotiations  fail,  either  side  could  put 
the  question  to  binding  arbitration. 

This  provision  of  the  instant  bill  flies 
square  in  the  face  of  the  Executive  orders 
of  three  different  Presidents;  it  effec- 
tively destroys  the  postal  worker's  free- 
dom to  belong,  or  not  to  belong  to  a 
union  as  he  sees  fit. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  situation  created 
by  the  bill,  and  its  treatment  of  postal 
workers.  It  is  quite  one  thing  for  a  pri- 
vate corporation  to  negotiate  a  union 
shop  contract  binding  its  workers  to 
union  membership:  Such  contracts  are 
forbidden  in  the  right-to-work  States, 
but  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  permits  them 
elsewhere.  It  qualifies,  if  you  will,  the 
right  to  work  for  a  private  industry  with 
a  union  contract.  But  the  right  of  a  U.S. 
citizen  to  work  for  his  own  Government 
approaches  an  absolute  right.  It  is  not, 
nor  should  it  be  conditioned  upon  the 
payment  of  union  dues.  If  a  man  is  other- 
wise qualified  to  carry  the  mail,  it  is 
simply  none  of  the  Federal  Government's 
business  whether  he  wishes  to  join,  or 
not  to  join  a  labor  union. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  denied 
that  this  provision  on  the  bill  requires 
union  shop.  Mr.  William  Murchison  of 
the  Dallas  Times-Herald,  in  a  well  rea- 
soned article  points  out: 

He  Is  right — but  only  In  the  sense  that  a 
motorUt  would  be  right  If  he  said  the  law 
doesn't  strictly  require  him  to  drive  with 
his  eyes  open. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  impress, 
enough  the  real  issue  at  stake  here.  Free- 
dom works  two  ways.  There  is  such  a 
thing  SIS  the  freedom  to  do,  and  likewise, 
there  is  a  freedom  not  to  do.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  sincere  effort  to  protect  that 
second  freedom.  Without  it,  the  bill  will 
be  no  more  than  a  cleverly  designed  trap. 

Postal  workers  have  already  had  their 
share  of  morale  problems.  The  man  who 
is  forced  by  his  Government  to  throw  his 
hands  in  the  air  and  live  by  the  msucim 
"If  you  can't  lick  'em.  Join  'em,"  will 
hardly  feel  gratitude  for  this  sort  of 
treatment.  There  are  literally  thousands 
of  dedicated  postal  employees  who  would 
rather  not  join  one  of  the  recognized 
postal  unions.  For  us  to  be  in  a  p>osition 
of  sanctioning  compulsory  action  to  force 
these  workers  into  a  union  would  be 
highly  Inconsistent  for  a  Government 
dedicated  to  protect  the  freedom  of  its 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  favorable 
passage  of  this  amendment  and  its  as- 
surance of  genuine  postal  reform. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieldmg. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague  for 
his  statement  and  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  believe  that  as  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  perhaps  thought  when  he  came 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  he  was  getting  on  a^om- 
mittee  which  would  have  noncontrover- 
sial  legislation,  but  this  certainly  has 
proven  to  be  untrue.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  contributions  he 
has  made  to  the  framing  of  this  legis- 
lation as  one  of  the  junior  members  of 
our  committee.  Of  course,  I  think  most 
Members  of  the  House  know  that  we 
certainly  agree  on  the  argument  he  has 
made  with  regard  to  the  right  of  Federal 
employees  to  join  or  not  to  join.  I  com- 
mend him  for  the  assistance  he  is  ren- 
dering in  this  regard. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  H.R.  17070,  represents  a  strong 
step  in  the  right  direction — a  step  out 
of  the  postal  mess  that  has  plagued  the 
country  for  years  and  a  step  into  a  more 
modern  and  efficient  system. 

The  subject  of  postal  reform  is  one  in 
which  I  have  long  been  interested.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Treasury-Post 
Office  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
12  years  now.  In  my  work  on  that  sub- 
committee, I  have  come  to  Itnow  the 
problems  of  the  Post  Office  very  well. 
And,  believe  me,  they  are  very  serious 
and  very  large  problems. 

I  have  maintained  for  many,  many 
years  that  the  problems  of  the  Post  Office 
transcend  politics.  Since  this  is  the  case — 
and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is — their  solu- 
tion depends  upon  taking  the  Post  Office 
out  of  politics. 

Therefore,  I  wsis  pleased  with  Post- 
master General  Blount's  recommenda- 
tion to  take  the  appointment  of  post- 
masters out  of  politics.  This  measure  was 
long  overdue.  I  had  advocated  it  for 
many  years.  I  fully  suw>ort  him  on  it.  - 

I  agree  with  General  Blount  that  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  that  we  cannot 
have  a  postal  system  as  good  as  our  tele- 
phone system. 

I  introduced  the  administration's 
sweeping  postal  reform  bill  which  called 
for  the  elimination  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  establishment  of  a 
public  corporation  in  its  place.  Now,  after 
more  than  1  year  of  hearings  and  over 
1,500  printed  pages,  this  body  has  a 
chance  to  end  the  postal  crisis  and  bring 
the  system  into  the  20th  century. 

I  think  certain  figures  that  were  no 
doubt  raised  in  the  hearings  are  worth 
repeating  in  order  to  drive  home  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem. 

For  example,  a  2.3  percent  of  a  2.5  bil- 
lion piece  increase  in  mail  volume  is 
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projected  for  fiscal  1971.  TWs  would 
bring  the  total  volume  to  85.3  billion 
pieces. 

These  pieces  will  primarily  1  >e  handled 
by  people,  not  machines.  In  I  his  age  of 
automation.  80  percent  of  I'ost  OCBce 
costs  are  for  personnel. 

I  think  one  of  the  keys  to  solving 
postal  problems  is  research  an  d  develop- 
ment. I. worked  hard  to  get  the  postal 
R.  &  D.  program  started,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  my  efforts  are  jtaying  off. 
Major  achievements  develop*  d  or  first 
applied  to  postal  operations  b;  1  this  pro- 
gram should  produce  net  savi  igs  of  12,- 
800  man-years  annually  by  I  he  end  of 
fiscal  1971. 

When  we  were  debating  the  Federal 
pay  raise  bill  on  April  9.  I  ta  ked  about 
the  need  for  wage  comparability  in  the 
Post  Office.  The  postal  employ  se  in  rural 
America  often  ends  up  being  t  tie  highest 
paid  man  in  town.  His  counterpart  in 
urban  America  ends  up  near  t  tie  welfare 
level.  That  was  not  the  fiist  time  I 
brought  up  this  subject.  I  have ,  for  many 
years,  advocated  adjusting  p)stal  sala- 
ries to  the  cost  of  living  in  a  i  ;iven  area. 
I  hope  that  someday  this  v  ill  be  the 
case. 

This  brings  me  to  the  q  lestion  of 
unionism  under  the  new  bUl.  : ;  think  my 
colleagues  should  be  absolute!  y  clear  on 
the  facts  surrounding  this  Issue. 

The  committee  report  clearl  i  indicates 
that  labor-management  relati  sns  will  be 
governed  by  the  same  laws  hat  apply 
to  the  private  sector.  The  major  excep- 
tion would  be  the  ban  on  strii  lcs. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  Ma  i  26,  Gen- 
eral Blount  indicated  the  sfme  thing. 
He  went  on  to  say,  as  did  the  committee 
report,  that  the  postal  reform  bill  would 
defer  to  State  law  on  the  riglit-to-work 
issue.  General  Blount  reafflrrr  ed  his  po- 
sition in  a  letter  to  me  datid  June  9. 
I  would  like  to  include  this  c}rrespond- 
ence  In  the  Record  at  the  (ind  of  my 
remarks. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  do  not 
have  a  problem  of  so-called  "c  ompulsory 
unionism."  Rather,  we  have  a  setup  that 
will  be  governed  by  the  same  i  labor  laws 
now  governing  labor  relation^  in  private 
industry. 

Finally,  I  think  one  of  the 
lems  with  the  present  post  office  setup, 
as  well  as  HH.  17070,  is  tie  cost  of 
transportation.  Simply  state< .  the  Post 
Office  cannot  bargain  for  the  cheapest 
rates  because  they  are  determined  by 
either  the  CAB  or  the  ICC.  I 
amend  the  biU,  at  the  appropiriate  time, 
to  remedy  this  problem.  I  ur^e  my  col- 
leagues to  support  me,  and 
guished  colleague  from  Oklafioma  (Mr. 
Steed)  in  our  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  5.R.  17070. 
with  my  amendment,  is  a  go6d  bill  and 
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big  prob- 


I  hope  this  body  will  supporl 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include 
from  James  H.  Rademacher 


of  National  Association  of  letter  Car- 
riers AFLr-CIO,  and  other  officers  of 
AFL-CIO  affiliates: 

THX  POSTMASTCB   OEirCRAL. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Jupe  9.  1970 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Cont*. 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkaji  Silvio:  The  enactment 
ful  postal  reform  Is  Jeopardized 


It. 

telegram 
president 


it  meanlng- 
jy  an  undue 


controversy  over  the  right-to-work  Issue. 
Therefore,  I  feel  It  Is  my  duty  to  restate  the 
Administration's  position  on  this  Issue  as  It 
relates  to  our  postal  reform  efforts. 

We  are  not  advocating  compulsory  union- 
ism. Since  the  first  days  of  the  Administra- 
tion we  have  proposed  that  postal  employees 
have  the  same  right  to  negotiate  with  man- 
agement as  their  counterparts  In  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy,  but  with  strikes  pro- 
hibited. Our  efforts  must  not  be  considered 
a  forum  for  the  reform  of  the  nation's  labor 
laws. 

Under  Taft-Hartley,  postal  management 
would  be  prohibited  from  refusing  to  bar- 
gain over  union  security  provisions  cover- 
ing the  states  that  have  not  adopted  a  right- 
to  work  statute.  Conversely,  as  the  House 
Conunlttee  Report  on  H  R.  17070  (No.  91- 
1104,  pages  15  and  16)  makes  absolutely  clear, 
union  security  provisions  could  not  be  en- 
forced m  states  that  have  adopted  rlght-to- 
work  laws  prohibiting  such  povlslons. 

I  assure  you  that  we  are  concerned  solely 
with  postal  reform,  and  consider  the  need 
for  such  reform  critical. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiNToN   M.   Blount. 

The  Postmaster  Oeneral, 
Washington,  DC,  May  26,  1970. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Sa:  During  recent  weeks,  concern 
has  been  expressed  over  the  Issue  of  "com- 
pulsory unionism"  for  postal  workers. 
Neither  the  Administration  nor  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  ever  proposed  that 
there  be  a  union  shop  In  the  Postal  Service. 
We  have  simply  proposed,  as  one  phase  of 
a  broad  plan  for  dealing  with  the  unique 
problems  faced  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, that  postal  labor-management  rela- 
tions be  governed  generally  by  the  same  laws 
that  apply  to  the  private  sector — Including 
the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Orlffln  Acts 
— with  the  major  exception  that  strikes  by 
postal  employees  would  continue  to  be 
banned. 

It  18  obviously  not  feasible  to  use  the 
postal  reorganization  bill  as  a  vehicle  for 
reforming  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  According- 
ly, one  consequence  of  putting  the  Postal 
Service  under  Taft-Hartley  would  be  that 
postal  management — like  msmagement  In 
the  private  sector — might  be  reqtUred  to 
bargain  over  union  shop  arrangements  m 
Slates  other  than  those  having  the  rlght-to- 
work  laws.  (The  obligation  to  bargain  would 
of  course,  Impose  no  obligation  to  agree  to 
a  union  shop  arrangement.) 

In  order  to  avert  a  misunderstanding  of 
this  aspect  of  the  bill,  I  am  enclosing  a 
statement  on  this  issue  which  I  hope  will  as- 
sist you  in  responding  to  Inquiries  from  your 
cotxstltuents. 

We  beUeve  that  the  basic  policy  issues  In- 
volved In  the  union  shop  question  should 
only  be  considered  In  the  context  of  an 
appraisal  of  the  general  labor  law.  The  need 
for  postal  reorganization  is  too  urgent.  In  my 
opinion,  to  await  the  outcome  of  any  such 
appraisal. 

Sincerely. 

WiNTON   M.    Blount. 

Statement  on  Compulsory  Unionism 
During  the  past  several  weeks,  a  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  nationwide 
"compulsory  unionism"  would  be  sanctioned 
by  HJl.  17070,  the  postal  reorganization  pro- 
posal that  Is  being  Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Administration,  the  APL-CIO,  and  the  seven 
postal  employee  OTganlzatlons  holding  na- 
tional exclusive  recognition. 

By  way  of  background,  It  should  be  noted 
that  one  of  the  premises  underlying  the 
postal  reorganization  bill  Is  that  the  postal 
service,  which  Is  essentially  a  materials 
handling  operation,  resembles.  In  many  re- 
spects, the  services  furnished  by  major  pub- 


lic utilities,  and  the  postal  establishment  can 
better  carry  out  its  responslblUtles  to  the 
American  people  If  it  Is  given  the  authority 
to  operate  in  a  way  similar  to  that  In  which 
well  managed  service  enterprises  operate  in 
the  private  sector.  This  concept  Is  reflected 
In  each  of  the  major  portions  of  the  pro- 
posed   Postal    Reorganization    Act. 

With  respect  to  labor-management  rela- 
tions, we  have  recommended  that  the  Postal 
Service  and  Its  employee  organizations  be 
subject  generally  not  only  to  the  Landrum- 
Orlflln  Act,  but  also  to  the  National  lAbor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  With  but  few  exceptions — the 
main  one  being  that  strikes  by  postal  em- 
ployees would  continue  to  be  against  the 
law — labor-management  relations  In  the 
Postal  Service  would  be  conducted  under  the 
same  statutory  ground  rules  that  are  appli- 
cable to  large  enterprises  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

By  adopting  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended,  the  proposed  legislation 
wotild  make  It  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
the  management  of  the  Postal  Service  to  re- 
fuse  to  engage  in  collective  bargaining  with 
recognized  representatives  of  Its  rank  and 
file  employees  over  wages,  hours,  and.  In 
general,  other  working  conditions  that  are 
subject  to  collective  bargaining  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  To  the  extent  that  union  secu- 
rity provisions  are  btu^alnable  in  private 
industry,  therefore,  they  would  be  bargain- 
able  In  the  Postal  Service.  It  Is  important 
to  recognize,  however,  that  a  statutory  duty 
to  bargain  over  a  union  demand  does  not 
Imply  the  existence  of  a  statutory  duty  to 
agree  to  that  demand. 

Under  the  bill,  labor-management  rela- 
tions In  the  new  Postal  Service  would  be 
governed  for  most  purposes  by  the  provi- 
sions now  codified  In  Subchapter  n  of  Chap- 
ter 7  of  Title  29.  United  States  Code,  among 
which  Is  included  Section  14(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  as  added  by  the 
Taf  t-HarUey  Act. 

Subchapter  11  would  explicitly  make  It 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  the  reorganized 
Postal  Service  "to  encourage  or  discourage 
membership  In  any  labor  organization," 
whether  "by  discrimination  In  regard  to 
hire  or  tenure  of  employment  or  any  term 
or  condition  of  employment."  29  U.S.C.  158 
(a)  (3).  If  this  provision  stood  alone,  union 
shop  contracts  would  not  be  bargalnable  any- 
where. In  this  connection,  however,  two  other 
provisions  of  Subchapter  n  must  also  be 
considered.  The  first  Is  a  proviso  stating  that 
nothing  in  the  Subchapter  bars  an  employer 
from  making  an  agreement  with  a  labor 
organization  to  require  union  membership 
as  a  condition  of  employment  after  the 
thirtieth  day  from  the  beginning  of  such 
employment  (29  U.S..  158(a)(3)).  and  the 
second  Is  the  provision  contained  In  section 
14(b)  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Nothing  In  this  subchapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  execution  or  ap- 
plication of  agreements  requiring  member- 
ship In  a  labor  organization  as  a  condition 
of  employment  In  any  State  or  Territory 
where  such  execution  or  application  Is  pro- 
hibited by  State  or  Territorial  law.  29  U.S.C. 
ie4(b). 

The  effect  of  the  quoted  language  Is  to 
cancel  out — In  those  states  or  territories  that 
have  rlght-to-work  laws — the  proviso  say- 
ing that  an  employer  Is  not  barred  from  mak- 
ing union  shop  agreements.  Any  such  agree- 
ment entered  Into  by  the  Poetal  Service 
would  thus  be  InappUcable — as  a  matter  of 
Federal  law — In  a  state  or  territory  having 
a  rlght-to-work  statute. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Federal  law 
prohibiting  Federal  agencies  from  executing 
or  applying  union  shop  agreements  In  states 
having  rlght-to-work  laws  would  not  be  ef- 
fective on  "enclaves"  over  which  the  Federal 
Government  exercises  exclusive  legislative 
jurisdiction.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department's  General  Counsel,  this  sug- 
gestion Is  simply  not  correct. 
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The  Post  Office  Department  does,  to  be 
sure,  have  some  facilities  located  on  property 
that  the  United  States  purchased  "by  the 
consent"  of  the  legUlature  of  the  state  in 
question.  (See  Article  I.  Section  8,  Clause 
17  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  which 
gives  Congress  the  power  "To  exercise  ex- 
clusive Legislation  .  .  .  over  all  Places  pur- 
chased by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  in  which  Same  shaU  be.  for  the 
Erection  of  Ftirts,  Magazines,  Arsenals,  Dock- 
yards, and  other  needful  Buildings  . .  .")  The 
better  part  of  the  space  presently  occupied 
by  the  Department  does  not  fall  In  this  cate- 
gory, but  this  Is  a  purely  fortuitous  circum- 
stance that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
scope  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Congress 
clearly  has  the  power  to  enact  a  statute  for- 
bidding an  executive  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  making  or  applying 
a  union  shop  agreement  In  any  state  or  terri- 
tory where  such  agreements  are  prohibited 
by  state  or  territorial  law.  whether  or  not 
the  agency's  activities  are  conducted  on  Fed- 
eral enclaves.  As  stated  by  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  In  Its  re- 
port on  H.R.  17070.  the  postal  reform  legisla- 
tion that  the  Committee  voted  to  report 
out  on  May  19  of  this  year: 

"From  a  constitutional  standpoint,  there 
1b  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the  Congress, 
by  duly  enacted  statute,  may  not  "give  the 
right  of  way'  to  State  rlght-to-work  laws 
Insofar  as  employees  of  a  Federal  Instru- 
mentality are  concerned,  whether  guch  em- 
ployees ivork  in  an  enclave  over  which  the 
United  States  has  exclusive  legislative  juris- 
diction or  whether  they  work  in  an  area  over 
which  the  State  government  has  jurisdiction. 
This  is  precisely  what  HJt.  17070  does." 
House  Report  No.  91-1104.  91st  Congress,  2d 
Session.  May  19.  1970  at  page  16.  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

It  might  be  added  that  the  Federal  As- 
similated Crimes  Act,  codified  at  18  VS.C.  13, 
Is  a  good  example  of  another  Federal  statute 
that  draws  state  law  Into  the  body  of  Fed- 
eral law  applicable  on  Federal  enclaves. 

The  rlght-to-work  statute  of  one  state — 
Georgia — specifically  excludes  the  United 
States  from  Its  definition  of  an  "employer." 
Here  again,  however,  the  postal  reorganiza- 
tion bill  would  put  the  Postal  Service  In 
the  position  of  a  private  employer,  for  these 
purposes,  and  Georgia  Is  unquestionably  a 
state  "In  which  .  .  .  execution  or  application 
(of  xinlon  shop  contracts)  Is  prohibited  by 
State  .  .  .  law."  [29  U.S.C.  164(b)  ].  It  Is  clear 
that  the  bUl  would  bar  the  reorganized 
Postal  Service  from  enforcing  a  union  shop 
agreement  in  Georgia. 

This  conclusion  Is  supported  by  the  open- 
ing iMuragraph  of  the  section  of  the  House 
Report  dealing  with  the  matter  of  union  se- 
curity, which  declares  flatly  that  the  postal 
reform  bUl:  "...  would  not  permit  the  Poetal 
Service  to  enter  Into  or  attempt  to  enforce 
a  union  shop  agreement  In  any  State  having 
a  law  that  prohibits  the  execution  or  ap- 
plication of  agreements  requiring  member- 
ship In  a  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of 
employment."  House  Report  No.  91-1104.  91st 
Congress,  2d  Session,  at  page  IS.  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

The  need  for  a  workable  postal  reorgani- 
zation bill  Is  acute.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
If  Congressional  consideration  of  this  vital 
measure  were  beclouded  by  public  misun- 
derstanding of  the  labor-management  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
statement  may  be  of  some  assistance  In  that 
regard. 

Washincton,  D.C, 

June  IS,  1970. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Washington,  D.C. 

After  many  months  of  discussion  and  de- 
bate the  bUl  (HJl.  17070)  providing  for 
postal  reform  and  an  increase  in  wages  of 


poetal  employees,  has  been  scheduled  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  ThU  bill  originally 
presented  to  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service  was  worked  out  at 
the  bargaining  table  by  representatives  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  by  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  Postal  Employee  Organi- 
zations representing  more  than  600.000  pos- 
tal workere. 

Both  management  and  labor  made  con- 
cessions during  the  bargaining  sessions,  but 
the  final  agreement,  embodied  in  the  original 
bill  presented  to  the  committee,  had  the 
blessing  of  all  the  employee  organizations 
involved:  of  the  Post  Office  Department;  of 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  and  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  HJl.  17070 
was  Introduced  by  the  chairman.  Rep.  Thad- 
deus  J.  Dulskl,  jointly  with  three  members  of 
his  committee,  Rep.  Robert  J.  Corbett,  Rep. 
Morris  K.  Udall  and  Rep.  Edward  J.  Der- 
winski. 

During  the  subsequent  discussions  within 
the  committee,  some  amendments  were 
adopted  by  very  close  margins.  Many  of  these 
were  merely  technical,  perfecting,  provisions. 
Others,  however,  were  substantive  In  na- 
ture and.  If  left  unchanged,  would  have  a 
serious  Impact  on  the  postal  employees  and 
on  the  postal  service.  We  feel  strongly  that 
the  Congress  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  voting  upon  the  original  proposal  which 
expresses  the  Intention  of  the  White  House, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Postal  Em- 
ployee organizations,  and  the  APL-CIO. 

Congressmen  Udall  and  Derwinakl  wlU 
jointly  offer  a  substitute  proposal  during  the 
debate  In  the  House  which,  if  adopted,  will 
restore  the  legislation  closely  to  Its  original, 
approved  form.  We,  the  undersigned,  respect- 
fully and  urgently  request  yoxir  support  ot 
the  UdaU-Derwlnskl  subsUtute,  HJl.  17966. 
We  further  strongly  request  your  support  of 
the  legislation  itself. 

Sincerely  and  respectfuUy. 
James  H.  Rademacher.  president.  Nation- 
al Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  AFL- 
CIO;  Francis  S.  Fllbey,  president, 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
APL-CIO;  Monroe  Crable,  president. 
National  Association  of  Post  Office  & 
General  Services  Maintenance,  AFL- 
CIO;  Lonnie  li.  Johnson,  president. 
National  AssodaUon  of  Post  Office  Map 
Haikdlers,  Watchmen,  Messengers  and 
Group  Leaders.  AFL-CIO;  Michael  J. 
CuUen,  president,  National  Association 
of  Special  Delivery  Messengers,  AFL- 
CIO;  Chester  Parrlsh,  president.  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Post  Office  Motor 
Vehicle  Employees.  AFL-CIO;  Herbert 
F.  Alfrey,-  president,  National  Rural 
Letter  Carriers  AssociatlCkO. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Olsen)  . 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  support  the  Dulski  committee  bill  for 
two  reasons. 

Fii-st,  it  has  a  very  meritorious  in- 
crease in  the  pay  of  postal  employees. 
I  think  the  whole  coimtry  is  In  sym- 
pathy with  tliat  feature. 

Second,  I  support  the  bill  because  It 
would  provide  for  better  financing  of 
buildings  and  facilities.  We  have  an  an- 
nual problem  in  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment of  going  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  getting  Inadequate  ap- 
propriations. I  think  the  expanded  facili- 
ties of  the  Post  Office  Department  should 
be  financed  like  the  telephone  company 
or  the  power  companies  or  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives.  They  finance  out 
of  revenues,  yes;  they  also  finance  frwn 
debt  or  credit.  They  finance  from  credit. 


They  build  the  facility  out  of  credit  and 
then  they  pay  for  the  credit  and  for  the 
service.  I  think  this  is  fundamentally 
correct  and  we  ought  to  do  that  in  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

I  am  going  to  have  some  amendments. 
My  amendments  are  directed  toward  that 
touchy  matter  of  rates.  The  Post  Office 
Department  would  advise  you  and  I 
think  Mr.  Udaix  will  advise  you,  and  so 
will  Mr.  Derwinski  for  them,  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  talked  to  the 
financial  interests  of  this  country  on 
how  to  sell  its  $10  billion  worth  of  bonds. 
The  financial  interests  say,  "You  will  not 
be  able  to  sell  those  bonds  unless  you 
take  the  ratemaking  authority  away  from 
the  Congress.  The  ratemaking  authority 
has  to  be  somebody  or  some  commission 
that  will  pay  off  the  bonds,  and  then  you 
will  get  a  good  rate  on  those  bonds." 
They  recommend  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote  a  new 
rate  made  by  a  rate  commission.  I  will 
have  an  amendm^it  which  would  say 
that  we  can  veto  by  a  majority  vote  with- 
in 90  legislative  days. 

One  of  the  points  that  I  want  to  make 
is  this:  Both  in  the  Udall  amendment, 
which  I  am  sure  you  all  have  heaid  of  on 
this  subject  and  in  our  own  bill,  the 
committee  on  rates  or  the  commission 
or  the  board  on  rates  would  be  inside 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Now,  there  is  no  monopoly  in  this 
world — well,  there  is  in  this  world  but 
not  in  this  coirritry — ^that  fixes  its  own 
rates.  Monopolies  have  to  go  to  s<»ie- 
one  outside  their  house  whwe  the  public 
is  heard  and  there  their  rates  are  fixed. 
So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  an 
amendment  to  that  subject.  My  amend- 
ment will  be  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
President  wiU  app<tot  the  commission, 
it  will  be  independent  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  he  will  aMWint  not 
more  than  a  bare  majority  from  any 
political  party.  They  will  have  hearings 
under  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act.  Then  they  will  send  up  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress.  Thereafter, 
as  we  do  on  any  reorganization  bill,  for 
instance,  by  a  bare  majority,  either 
House  of  the  Congress  can  defeat  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  keep 
the  Members  any  longer  but  those  are 
my  remarks.  I  t^i^riir  everything  else  that 
can  be  said  about  the  bill  has  been  said. 
However,  let  me  repeat  once  more  and 
then  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazen),  there  are  two  big 
things  involved  here.  One  is  the  method 
of  adjusting  i>ay  without  coming  to  Con- 
gress, a  method  of  getting  a  pay  increase 
right  now;  and.  No.  2  is  financing  facili- 
ties and  building  and  expansion  through 
a  better  method  than  we  have  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  knows  about  most  of  the  criti- 
cism that  has  been  levied  at  the  Post 
Office  Department  these  days  and  that 
criticism  comes  about  as  the  result  at 
the  transportation  system. 
Would    the    gentleman    discuss    the 
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this  biU? 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes,  I  shall  be 


provision  contained   In 
glad  to  do 


so. 
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Mr.  KAZEN.  Is  there  an  lir  provement 
over  what  we  have  ivow? 

Mr.  OLSEN  If  we  had  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 
chairman  of  the  Committee  en  Banking 
and  Currency  here,  before  wd  go  into  a 
further  discussion  of  it.  it  woiild  be  most 
helpful.  However,  here  is  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  In  the  bil  the  Post- 
master General  has.  I  think,  liiss  author- 
ity over  surface  transportation  under  the 
bill — either  bill — than  he  has  presently, 
but  under  the  UdaU  bUl.  the  Udall  sub- 
stitute, and  his  possible  anendment. 
there  would  be  very  much  broader  au- 
thority for  the  Postmaster  General  to 
hire  and  indeed  admost  own  1 1  hink  prob- 
ably an  airline  system  with  which  to 
move  the  mail.  However,  we  vill  have  a 
discussion  of  this  matter  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  when  we  will  ha\  e  available 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  th4  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking:  and  Cur- 
rency, the  gentleman  from  Wist  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers >,  and  we  will  talk  about 
the  proposition  of  the  Comml  ttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  giving 
some  direction  to  the  airline;  that  they 
should  be  moving  more  mai.  while  the 
Nation  sleeps,  plus  the  fact  that  they 
should  move  it  at  the  same  cl"  eap  rate  of 
about  9  cents  a  ton-mile  as  hey  do  for 
other  people  who  put  out  publications. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr,  Chairman]  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  as  I  Understand 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  though,  any 
agreement  to  move  the  mai^  will  be  at 
the  convenience  of  the  carriei  and  not  at 
the  convenience  of  the  Post  OCQce  De- 
partment. Is  this  correct  insofar  as  the 
availability  of  space  is  concerned? 
Mr.  OLJBEN.  No;  with  resject  to  the 

airlines 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  DDIjSKI.  Mr.  Chaimjan,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  ininute. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  With  respect  to  that  the 
Postmaster  General  in  either  Iform  which 
this  bill  takes,  whether  it  be  the  Udall 
proposal  or  the  committed  proposal, 
would  have  authority  to  ente?  into  a  con- 
tract for  the  movement  of  maU.  He  would 
not  necessarily  have  to  do  it  with  a  fran- 
chised  carrier. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McChjre>1 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  very  long.  I  know  that 
a  great  deal  has  already  be6n  said  con- 
cerning this  bill,  and  the  Members  who 
are  present  do  not  really  need  further 
information  concerning  wh4t  is  in  <3m 
bUl. 

But  let  me  simply  state  what  I  tried 
to  say  consistently  through  all  of  this: 
that  the  bill  contains  a  great  number 
of  problems,  a  great  many  areas  of  con- 
flict— the  labor  provision,  the  labor- 
management  provision,  the  imion  rec- 
ognition provision,  the  transportation 
provision  that  we  have  Jusf  been  talk- 
ing about,  the  ratemaking  provision 
that  the  gentleman  from  Montana  Just 
made  reference  to;  those  J^e  all  trou- 
blesome matters. 


The  committee  has  labored  for  a  year 
and  a  half  trying  to  resolve  these  mat- 
ters in  the  best  possible  manner  and 
bring  to  the  floor  of  this  House  a  bill 
which  can  in  time  accomplish  the  kind 
of  postal  reform  which  this  country  is 
demanding  and  which  we  must  have. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  in  the 
last  several  days  concerning  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  congressional  con- 
trol of  the  postal  system  as  a  matter  of 
responsibility  of  this  Congress,  and  yet 
I  am  reminded  that  the  very  problems 
that  now  confront  the  coimtry  by  way  of 
postal  service  are  the  results  of  congres- 
sional oversight — and  I  use  that  term 
perhaps  with  a  double  meaning  because 
we  have  oversight  over  the  Post  OfiBce 
Department  and  because  of  our  over- 
sights we  have  failed  to  make  proper 
provisions  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Therefore,  I  think  it  Is  important 
for  us  to  recognize  the  limitations  of 
the  ability  of  the  Congress  and  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Congress  to  deal  with 
those  problems. 

In  speaking  to  a  group  the  other  day 
I  made  the  analogy  which  has  since  been 
thrown  back  at  me  that  when  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  authorized 
the  interstate  highway  system  it  was  not 
contemplated  that  we  build  more  high- 
ways by  hiring  more  men  to  push  more 
wheelbarrows,  because  that  is  a  labor 
intensUrf  operation  which  simply  could 
not  get  the  job  done.  And,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  is  exactly  what  we  have 
been  trjring  to  do  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  recent  years.  We  have 
tried  to  solve  the  problems  of  moving  the 
billions  of  additional  pieces  of  mail  an- 
nually by  hiring  more  people  to  do  it  in 
exactly  the  same  way  they  have  done  it 
for  150  years.  That  was  thrown  back  at 
me  by  some  people  saying,  "Well,  we  have 
made  some  changes.  For  instance,  we 
have  adopted  the  ZIP  code."  I  agreed 
that  if  we  had  not  done  something  like 
that  that  we  would  have  been  inundated 
with  mall  long  before  this. 

But  yet  that  is  similar  to  saying  that 
we  have  got  the  same  wheelbarrows  to 
build  the  interstate  highway  systan,  but 
now  we  have  equipped  them  with  rubber 
tires. 

We  have  made  improvements,  but  they 
are  not  consistent  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem,  and  we  are  confronted 
again  with  the  problemc  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice, with  the  problem  of  financing  the 
kind  of  structures  and  facilities  and  ma- 
chines that  are  required  to  move  the 
mountains  of  mail  with  which  we  are 
confronted  In  this  country,  and  they 
simply  are  not  being  and  will  not  be 
solved  by  a  Congress  that  insists  upon 
being  the  Board  of  Directors  and  In- 
volved in  the  day-to-day  detail  man- 
agement of  the  Post  Office  system.  It 
can  be  solved  only  by  the  willingness  of 
the  Congress  to  set  policies  and  then 
delegate  the  authority  for  the  day-to- 
day operations  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. I  was  one  of  those  who  opposed 
the  opportunity  that  was  presented  ear- 
lier today  to  make  the  substitute  in  order. 
I  have  supported  what  was  essentially 
the  Udall-Derwinski  substitute  at  every 
stage  in  the  committee.  And  the  com- 
mittee has  talked  about  this  kind  of 
substitute  at  several  stages,  and  I  have 


supported  it  every  time  because  I  think 
that  the  kind  of  postal  reforms  that  were 
contained  In  that  bill  in  some  respects 
are  better  than  what  we  have  in  the 
committee  amendment  that  Is  before  the 
body  at  this  time. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible 
for  this  body  to  sit  here  and  take  up  in 
detail  the  kind  of  discussion  that  has 
gone  on  within  the  committee  over  the 
last  year  and  a  half  and  make  a  rational 
decision  concerning  the  very  complex 
matters  that  are  contained  in  this  bill. 
Therefore,  I  supported  the  action  that 
was  taken  by  the  House  earlier  today  in 
amending  the  rule  confining  the  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  to  the  committee 
amendment,  which  I  believe  is  the  way 
in  which  we  will  accomplish  what  the 
people  of  this  country  want  and  demand. 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  hold  the  gentleman's  opin 
ion  in  very  high  regard. 

But  something  bothers  me  very  much. 
The  ranking  minority  Member  said  that 
if  this  bill  was  enacted,  rates  must  go 
up — and  what  disturbs  me  more — that 
services  must  be  curtailed.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  made  that  state- 
ment that  services  would  be  curtailed. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  pEissage  of 
this  bill  would  further  curtail  postal 
service  or  would  it  be  improved? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  in  this  way.  If  there  are  op- 
erations now  costing  more  money  than 
they  ought  to  cost  in  relation  to  the 
value  of  the  services,  then  that  operation 
ought  to  be  modified. 

If  there  are  operations  which  cost  more 
than  they  generate  by  way  of  revenues, 
then  they  will  be  done  by  the  operating 
authority  created  here  imder  one  of  two 
ways — one  being  that  direction  that  is 
contained  in  the  bill  to  provide  the  same 
level  of  service  throughout  the  United 
States  as  they  are  now  receiving — or  un- 
der the  other  one  which  requires  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appro- 
priate the  fimds  necessary  for  free  and 
reduced  rate  mail. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  what 
disturbs  me — I  would  presume  that  niral 
free  delivery  will  never  be  a  paying 
proposition.  Is  the  implication  here  that 
we  perhaps  would  have  a  curtailment  in 
this  area  of  service? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, categorically — no.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in 
that  kind  of  service  because  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  same  level  of  service  will  be 
granted  in  those  areas. 

I  think  a  statement  made  before  the 
committee  by  the  Postmaster  General  is 
very  significant  in  this  respect.  He  said: 
We  could  close  all  of  the  small  post  offices 
In  the  United  States  and  save  Just  a  very  few 
millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  «8  billion  an- 
nual budget. 

Or  he  could  make  a  decision  in  a  major 
center  like  New  York  City  and  save  $50 
million  in  one  decision.  The  major  ex- 
penditures are  not  in  the  rural  areas, 
they  are  in  the  urban  areas.  The  major 
savings  will  not  come  and  cannot  come 
in  rural  areas — they  will  be  made  in  the 
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urban  areas  where  the  mass  of  service  is 
being  provided. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.        

Mr.  MYERS.  Does  that  mean  then  that 
rural  services  will  not  be  curtailed?  Are 
you  assuring  them  that  by  this  bill  they 
cannot  be  curtailed? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  level  of  service  in  the  rural 
areas  is  not  going  to  be  curtailed,  in  my 
judgment,  in  the  bill  which  is  proposed 
here.  There  is  specific  assurance  written 
into  the  bill  guaranteeing  that  that  will 
be  so. 

I  cannot  assure  the  gentleman,  and  I 
would  not  attempt  to  assme  the  gentle- 
man, that  there  could  be  no  change  in  the 
kind  of  service  that  is  granted  in  any 
area  of  the  United  States  because  the 
management  of  the  Corporation  must  in- 
deed have  that  kind  of  flexibility.  But  I 
do  not  anticipate,  and  we  have  had  the 
assurance  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
and  we  have  written  into  the  bill  a  pro- 
vision that  these  rural  services  will  not 
be  decreased. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  17070,  the  Postal  Re- 
organization and  Salary  Adjustment  Act 
of  1970.  This  legislation  Is  a  compromise 
and  it  is  with  that  in  mind  that  I  re- 
luctantly support  H.R.  17070. 

The  original  proposal  sent  to  Congress 
by  the  administration  failed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  Nation's  postal  workers 
but  this  final  version  of  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported by  tlie  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  corrects  a  good  many 
defects  in  the  original  plan.  Under  the 
bill,  a  new  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  created 
to  replace  the  Post  Office  Department. 
The  new  service  is  to  be  governed  by  • 
Commission  of  11  members  serving  ro- 
tating terms  of  9  years.  Nine  of  the  mem- 
bers are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  other  two  to  be  appointed  by 
the  nine  and  to  serve  as  Postmaster  and 
Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

The  reform  elements  of  the  legislation 
are  desirable,  namely  the  elimination  of 
political  Influence  or  control  over  the 
decisionmaking  process  in  the  service. 
Congress  will  retain  authority  to  review 
postal  rates  but  individual  members  will 
not  appoint  employees  of  the  service,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  An  aimual  report  will 
be  submitted  by  the  Commission  to  Con- 
gress and  the  service  will  achieve  a  self- 
sustaining  position  by  1978. 

It  is  my  hope  that  some  of  the  urgent 
subjects  not  satisfactorily  covered  in  this 
bill  will  be  resolved  through  negotiation. 
In  this  regard  the  bill  does  protect  the 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
and  perhaps  this  will  at  last  provide  the 
necessary  vehicle  for  achieving  long  over- 
due health  and  retirement  benefits,  other 
fringe  benefits  and  most  importantly 
area  wage  differentials  for  employees  of 
the  new  postal  service. 

I  have  fought  for  area  wage  differen- 
tials for  a  long  period  of  time  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  this  will  be  a  reality  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  as  a  result  of 


collective  bargaining.  The  8-percent  wage 
increase  for  Post  Office  Department  em- 
ployees Included  In  this  bill  is  retroactive 
to  April  16  and  this  Is  a  major  reason  for 
my  support  of  H.R.  17070.  I  would  not 
want  my  reservations  about  other  sec- 
tions of  the  legislation  to  block  passage 
of  the  pay  raise,  so  long  overdue. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  have  any  more 
requests  for  time? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion and  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1970". 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tenyjore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  17070)  to  improve  and  modernize 
the  postal  service,  to  reorganize  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses,  had  come  io  no  resolution  there- 
on. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
17070,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  ^  FOR  MANAGERS  ON 
THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE  TO 
FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORTS 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  permission 
imtil  midnight  to  file  17  conference  re- 
ports that  have  been  agreed  upon  with 
the  other  body. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  reports  are  as  follows: 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1198) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15837)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  type  B, 
chemical  grade  manganese  ore  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 


lows: That  the  Senate  recede  from  Ite  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  2,  and  3. 

Philip  J.  Philbik, 
Chakles  E.  Bemkett, 
Carleton  J.  KntG, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
HowAKO  W.  Cannon, 
Stephen  M.  Young, 
richabd  s.  schweiker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  15837)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  01  type  B.  chemical  grade  manganese 
ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  bill,  H.R.  15837.  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  provides  for  the  disposal 
of  material  covered  by  this  Act  be  made  only 
after  publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except 
when  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Administration  determines  that  methods  of 
disposal  other  than  by  advertising  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers,  proc- 
essors and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets. 

The  Senate  considered  this  language  and 
amended  it  by  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words,  "to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
after  publicly  advertising  for  competitive 
bids,"  and  deleted  the  language  authorizing 
the  Administrator  flexibUity  in  determining 
other  methods  of  disposal  as  provided  In  the 
bin  passed  by  the  House. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  In 
H.R.  15837,  the  conferees  agreed  to  retain  the 
original  Hoxise  language. 

During  Committee  consideration  of  the 
bill,  representatives  from  govermnent  and 
Industry  testified  that  disposal  of  chemical 
grade  manganese  ore,  type  B,  to  the  highest 
responsible  bidder  would  be  disruptive  to  the 
ordinary  marketing  of  this  material,  because 
It  could  upset  the  stable  price  structure  of 
the  material  In  the  market  and  cause  a 
market  decUne  In  price.  It  could  also  upset 
distribution  pattern  in  the  market  and  cause 
distribution  and  price  changes.  More  impor- 
tantly. It  eliminates  the  flexibiUty  General 
Services  Administration  would  have  in  it« 
method  of  sale.  General  Services  Admin- 
istration prefers  and  does  use  competitive 
bidding  practlcee;  however,  there  are  situa- 
tions m  which  the  Administrator  should 
have  the  authority  to  use  other  methods  of 
sale  If,  in  his  Judgment,  sale  by  the  public 
advertising  method  would  not  ensure  the  pro. 
tectlon  of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss,  or  protect  producers,  processors  and 
consumers  against  avoidable  disruption  of 
their  market. 

The  Senate  Committee  in  hearings  on  this 
bin  also  heard  testimony  from  government 
and  Industry  witnesses  who  favored  the  lan- 
guage m  the  House  bill.  Although  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  adopted  this  language,  the 
bUl  was  amended  by  the  Senate. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  conferees  that 
the  language  agreed  to  in  conference  will 
provide  the  necessary  flexibUity  to  dispose 
of  this  material  to  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  government. 

Philip  J.   Philbin, 
Chakles  E.  Bennett, 
Caslbton   J.   King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

CONTERENCB  RiPORT    (H.    R«PT.    NO.    91-1199) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes   Of   the   two  Houses  on  the 
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amendments  of  the  Senate  to  tl  e  bill  (R.R. 
15838)  to  authorize  the  dlspK>sal  of  shellac 
from  the  national  stockpile,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  aave  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows:  Ttiat  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  Its  amendmenc  >  numbered 
1.  2,  and  a. 

Phiup  J.  PHtLsn '. 
Charles  E.  Bennett. 
Cakleton  J.  KlN(  . 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Howard  W.  Cawi  roN. 
Stephen  M.  YoU'JG. 
Richard  S.  Schw  iiker. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  tl  e  Senate. 
Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  t  tie  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  dlsagreel  ng  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendn  ents  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15838)  o  authorize 
the  disposal  of  shellac  from  t  ae  national 
stockpile,  submit  the  following  a  t^tement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  a  ;tion  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recoi  unended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  re  )ort : 

The  bill.  HR  15838.  as  passed  ly  the  House 
of  Representatives  provides  for  :he  disposal 
of  material  covered  by  this  A  :t  be  made 
only  after  publicly  advertising  or  bids,  ex- 
cept when  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Administration  deter  nines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  thai  i  by  adver- 
tising are  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  o:  to  protect 
producers,  processors  and  consul  ners  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  us  lal  markets. 

The  Senate  considered  this  Is  nguage  and 
amended  It  by  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words,  "to  the  highest  resp  insible  bid- 
der after  publicly  advertising  for  competitive 
bids."  and  deleted  the  language  authorizing 
the  Administrator  flexibility  In  determining 
other  methods  of  disposal  as  pre  irided  in  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  confere  ice  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  d  fferences  in 
H.R.  15838,  the  conferees  agreed  to  retain 
the  original  House  language. 

During  Committee  considera  ion  of  the 
bill,  representatives  from  gove  nment  and 
Industry  testified  that  disposal  i  if  shellac  to 
the  highest  responsible  bidder  w  3uld  be  dis- 
ruptive to  the  ordinary  marke  ing  of  this 
material,  because  it  could  upse :  the  stable 
price  structure  of  the  material  li  the  market 
and  cause  a  market  decline  in  pi  Ice.  It  could 
also  upset  distribution  pattern  li  the  market 
and  cause  distribution  and  pr  ce  changes. 
More  Importantly,  it  eliminates  the  flexibil- 
ity General  Services  Administrition  would 
have  In  Its  method  of  sale.  Gen  ^ral  Services 
Administration  prefers  and  do4s  use  com- 
petitive bidding  practices:  houever.  there 
are  situations  In  which  the  A  Imlnistrator 
should  have  the  authority  tc  use  other 
methods  of  sale  if.  in  his  judgn  ent.  sale  by 
the  public  advertising  method  would  not 
ensure  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss,  or  protect  producers, 
processors  and  consumers  again  st  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  market. 

The  Senate  Committee  in  hea:  ings  on  this 
bill  also  beard  testimony  from  government 
and  Industry  witnesses  who  fav<  red  the  lan- 
guage in  the  House  bill.  Althoi:  gh  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  adopted  this  Is  nguage,  the 
bill  was  amended  by  the  Senate . 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  c<  nferees  that 
the  language  agreed  to  in  coi  ference  will 
provide  the  necessary  flexlbillt  r  to  dispose 
3f  this  material  to  the  best  in*  erest  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

PHn.n»  J.  PHn.1  IK, 
Charucs  E.  Be:  (nett, 
CARi.rroif  J.  KiNC, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CoNmxNcx  Report  (H.  Rb>t 

Th«  oommlttee  of  conference 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two 
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amendmenta  of  the  Senate   to  the  bill  (HJt. 
16389)   to  authorize  the  disposal  of  natural 
Ceylon  amorphous  lump  graphite  from  the 
national    stockpile    and    the    supplemental 
stockpile,  having  met,  after  full   and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows:    That   the  Senate   recede   from   Its 
amendments  numbered  1.  2,  and  3. 
PHn,ip  J.  Phh-bin, 
Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Carleton  J.  King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Stephen  M.  Toung, 
Richard   S.   Schweiker. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEiiENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hovise  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  16289)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  natural  Ceylon  amorphous  ivtmp 
graphite  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  bill,  H.R.  16289.  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  provides  for  the  disposal 
of  material  covered  by  this  act  be  made  only 
after  publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except 
when  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Administration  determines  that  methods  of 
disposal  other  than  by  advertising  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers,  proc- 
essors, and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets. 

The  Senate  considered  this  language  and 
amended  it  by  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words,  "to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
after  publicly  advertising  for  competitive 
bids."  and  deleted  the  language  authorizing 
the  Administrator  flexibility  in  determining 
other  methods  of  disposal  as  provided  in  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  in 
H.R.  16289,  the  conferees  agreed  to  retain  the 
original  House  language. 

During  Committee  consideration  of  the  bill, 
representatives  from  government  and  indus- 
try testified  that  disposal  of  natural  Ceylon 
amorphous  lump  graphite  to  the  highest  re- 
sponsible bidder  would  be  disruptive  to  the 
ordinary  marketing  of  this  material,  because 
it  could  upset  the  stable  price  structure  of 
the  material  in  the  market  and  cause  a  mar- 
ket decline  in  price.  It  could  also  upset  dis- 
tribution pattern  In  the  market  and  cause 
distribution  and  price  changes.  More  Impor- 
tantly, it  eliminates  the  flexibility  General 
Services  Administration  would  have  In  its 
method  of  sale.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion prefers  and  does  use  competitive  bidding 
practices:  however,  there  are  situations  In 
which  the  Administrates  should  have  the 
authority  to  use  other  methods  of  sale  if.  In 
his  Judgment,  sale  by  the  public  advertising 
method  would  not  ensure  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  against  avoidable  loss,  or 
protect  producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
against  avoidable  disruption  of  their  market. 

The  Senate  Committee  In  hearings  on  this 
bill  also  heard  testimony  from  government 
and  industry  witnesses  who  favored  the  lan- 
guage in  the  House  bill.  Although  the  Senate 
Committee  adopted  this  language,  the  bill 
was  amended  by  the  Senate. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  conferees  that 
the  language  agreed  to  In  conference  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  flexibility  to  dispose  of  this 
material  to  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States  government. 

Phiup  J.  Philbin, 
Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Cahleton  J.  King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CoNrERENOc  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1201) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
12941)  to  authorize  the  release  of  four  mil- 
lion one  hundred  eighty  thousand  pounds  of 
cadmium  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows:  That  the  Senate  re- 
cede from  Its  amendments  numbered  1,  2, 
and  3. 

Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Carleton  J.  King, 
Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  House. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Stephen  M.  YonNO, 
Richard  S.   Schweiker. 
Managers  on   the   Part  of  the  Senate 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12941)  to  au- 
thorize the  release  of  four  million  one  hun- 
dred eighty  thousand  pounds  of  cadmium 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  bill,  H  R.  12941,  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  provided  for  the  disposal 
of  material  covered  by  this  Act  be  made  only 
after  publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except 
when  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Administration  determines  that  methods  of 
disposal  other  than  by  advertising  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers,  proc- 
essors and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets. 

The  Senate  considered  this  language  and 
amended  it  by  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words,  "to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
after  publicly  advertising  for  competitive 
bids,"  and  deleted  the  language  authorizing 
the  Administrator  flexibility  in  determining 
other  methods  of  disposal  as  provided  In  the 
bin  passed  by  the  House. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  In 
H.R.  12941,  the  conferees  agreed  to  retain 
the  original  House  language. 

During  Committee  consideration  of  the 
bill,  representatives  from  government  and 
industry  testified  that  disposal  of  cadmium 
to  the  highest  responsible  bidder  would  be 
disruptive  to  the  ordinary  marketing  of  thU 
material,  because  It  could  upset  the  stable 
price  structure  of  the  material  In  the  market 
and  cause  a  market  decline  In  price.  It  could 
also  upset  distribution  pattern  in  the  market 
and  cause  distribution  and  price  changes. 
More  importantly.  It  eliminates  the  flexi- 
bility General  Services  Administration  would 
have  In  its  method  of  sale.  General  Services 
Administration  prefers  and  does  use  com- 
petitive bidding  practices;  however,  there  are 
situations  in  which  the  Administrator  should 
have  the  authority  to  use  other  methods  of 
sale  If,  in  his  Judgment,  sale  by  the  public 
advertising  method  would  not  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss,  or  protect  producers,  proces- 
sors and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  market. 

The  Senate  Committee  In  hearings  on  this 
bin  also  heard  testimony  from  government 
and  Industry  witnesses  who  favor  the  lan- 
guage In  the  House  bill.  Although  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  adopted  this  language,  the 
bill  was  amended  by  the  Senate. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  conferees  that 
the  language  agreed  to  In  conference  will 
provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  dispose 
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of  this  material  to  the  best  interest  of  the 

United  States  government. 

Philip  J.   Philbin, 
Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Carleton   J.   Kino, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1202) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15835)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  mag- 
nesium from  the  national  stockpile,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows:  That 
the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments 
numbered  1,  2,  and  3. 

Philip  J.  Philbin. 
Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Carleton  J.  King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Stephen  M.  Young, 
Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendmenU  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15835)  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  magnesium  from  the 
national  stockpile,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report : 

The  bill,  H.R.  15835,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  provides  for  the 
disposal  of  material  covered  by  this  Act  be 
made  only  after  publicly  advertising  for 
bids,  except  when  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  Administration  determines 
that  methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  ad- 
^  ^  vertlslng  are  necessary  to  protect  the  United 

3  ,  States  against  avoidable   loss  or  to  protect 

^  producers,  processors  and  consumers  against 

a'-)ldable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

The  Senate  considered  this  language  and 
amended  it  by  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words,  "to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
after  publicly  advertising  for  competitive 
bids,''  and  deleted  the  language  authorizing 
the  Administrator  flexibility  In  determiniag 
other  methods  of  disposal  as  provided  in  the 
bin  passed  by  the  House. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  in 
H.R.  15835,  the  conferees  agreed  to  retain 
the  original  House  language. 

During  Committee  consideration  of  the 
bin,  representatives  from  government  and 
Industry  testified  that  disposal  of  magnesium 
to  the  highest  responsible  bidder  would  be 
disruptive  to  the  ordinary  marketing  of  this 
material,  because  it  could  upset  tire  stable 
price  structure  of  the  material  In  the  market 
and  cause  a  market  decline  in  price.  It  could 
also  upset  distribution  pattern  in  the  market 
and  cause  distribution  and  price  changes. 
More  Importantly,  it  eliminates  the  flexibility 
General  Service-  Administration  would  have 
In  Its  method  of  sale.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration prefers  and  does  use  competitive 
bidding  practices;  however,  there  are  situa- 
tions in  which  the  Administrator  should 
have  the  authority  to  use  other  methods  of 
sale  If.  In  his  Judgment,  sale  by  the  public 
advertising  method  would  not  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss,  or  protect  producers,  processors  and 
consumers  against  avoidable  disruption  of 
their  market. 

The  Senate  Committee  in  hearings  on  this 
bill  also  heard  testimony  from  government 
and  Industry  witnesses  who  favored  the 
language  in  the  House  1)111.  Although  the 
Senate  Committee  adopted  this  language,  the 
bin  was  amended  by  the  Senate. 

It   was   the   conclusion  of  the   conferees 


that  the  language  agreed  to  In  conference 
will  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  dis- 
pose of  this  material  to  the  best  Interest  of 
the  United  States  government. 

Philip  J.  Philbut, 
Charles   E.   Bennett, 
Carleton  J.  King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  01-1203) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two'  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
16292)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  corundum 
from  the  national  stockpile,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows:  Tliat  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  1.  2, 
and  3. 

Philip   J.   Philbin. 
Charles  E.   Bennett, 
Carleton   J.   King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Howard  W.   Cannon, 
Stephen   M.   Young, 
Richard  S.   Schweiker. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoxise  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HR.  16292)  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  corundum  from  the  national 
stockpile,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  bill,  H.R.  16292.  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  provides  for  the  disposal 
of  material  covered  by  this  Act  be  made  only 
after  publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except 
when  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Administration  determines  that  methods  of 
disposal  other  than  by  advertising  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers,  proc- 
essors and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets. 

The  Senate  considered  this  language  and 
amended  it  by  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words,  "to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
after  publicly  advertising  for  competitive 
bids,"  and  deleted  the  language  authorizing 
the  Administrator  flexibility  in  determining 
other  methods  of  disposal  as  provided  In  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  In 
H.R.  16292,  the  conferees  agreed  to  retain  the 
original  House  language 

During  Committee  consideration  of  the 
bill,  representatives  from  government  and 
Industry  testifled  that  disposal  of  corundum 
to  the  highest  responsible  bidder  would  be 
disruptive  to  the  ordinary  marketing  of  this 
material,  because  it  could  upset  the  stable 
price  structure  of  the  material  in  the  market 
and  cause  a  market  decline  In  price.  It  could 
also  upset  distribution  pattern  In  the  market 
and  cause  distribution  and  price  changes. 
More  importantly,  it  eliminates  the  flexibil- 
ity General  Services  Administration  would 
have  In  its  method  of  sale.  General  Services 
Administration  prefers  and  does  use  competi- 
tive bidding  practices;  however,  there  are 
situations  In  which  the  Administrator  should 
have  the  authority  to  use  other  methods  of 
sale  if,  in  his  Judgment,  sale  by  the  public 
advertising  method  would  not  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  United  Starts  against 
avoidable  loss,  or  protect  producers,  proc- 
essors and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  market. 

The  Senate  Committee  In  hearings  on  this 
bill  also  heard  testimony  from  government 
and  industry  witnesses  who  favored  the  lan- 
guage in  the  House  bill.  Although  the  Senate 
Committee  adopted  this  language,  the  bill 
was  amended  by  the  Senate. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  conferees  that 


the  language  agreed  to  In  conference  will 
provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  dispose  of 
this  material  to  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  government. 

PHHJP  J.    PHILBOr. 

Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Carleton  J.  King. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1204) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes   of   the    two   Houses    on    the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15831)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  bismuth 
from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows:  That  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendments  numbered  1,2,  and  3. 
Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Charles  E.  Bennett,    • 
Carleton  J.  King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Stephen  M.  Young, 
Richard  S.  Schweiker. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15831)  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  bismuth  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report : 

The  bill,  H.R.  15831,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  provides  for  the 
disposal  of  material  covered  by  this  Act  be 
made  only  after  publicly  advertising  for  bids, 
except  when  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Administration  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect 
producers,  processors  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  xisual  markets 

The  Senate  considered  this  language  and 
amended  It  by  substituting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  words,  "to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
after  pubUcly  advertising  for  competitive 
bids,"  and  deleted  the  language  authorizing 
the  Administrator  flexibility  in  determining 
other  methods  of  disposal  as  provided  in  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  in 
H.R.  15831.  the  conferees  agreed  to  retain 
the  original  House  language. 

During  Committee  consideration  of  the 
bUl,  representatives  from  government  and 
Industry  testified  that  disposal  of  bismuth 
to  the  highest  responsible  bidder  would  be 
disruptive  to  the  ordinary  marketing  of  this 
material,  because  it  could  upset  the  stable 
price  structure  of  the  material  In  the  market 
and  cause  a  market  decline  in  price.  It  could 
also  upset  distribution  pattern  In  the  market 
and  cause  distribution  and  price  changes. 
More  Importantly,  it  eliminates  the  flexibil- 
ity General  Services  Administration  would 
have  m  Its  method  of  sale.  General  Services 
Administration  prefers  and  does  use  com- 
petitive bidding  practices;  however,  there  are 
situations  in  which  the  Administrator 
should  have  the  authority  to  use  other 
methods  of  sale  if.  in  his  Judgment,  sale  by 
the  public  advertising  method  would  not 
ensure  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss,  or  protect  producers, 
processors  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  market. 

The  Senate  Committee  in  hearings  on  this 
bill  also  heard  testimony  from  government 
and  Industry  witnesses  who  favored  the  lan- 
guage in  the  House  bill.  Although  the  Senate 
Committee  adopted  this  language,  the  bill 
was  amended  by  the  Senate. 
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It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  confer  ^es  that 
the  lan^age  agreed  to  In  conferei  ice  will 
provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  dlspoee 
of  this  material  to  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  St*tes  government. 

Philip  J.  Phii-bin 
Charus  E.  Bennet^, 
Cawjton  J.  KiKC 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

CONFERENC*    REPORT    (H.    REPT.    NO.    ^1-1365) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  ixe  dla- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
arnendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
16295)  to  autborlxe  the  disposal  of  natural 
battery  grade  manganese  ore  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplementil  stock 
pile,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  He  uses  as 
follows:  That  the  Senate  recede  ^om  Its 
amendments  numbered  1.  a,  and  3 

Philip   J.    Philbin. 

CHAai.zs  E.  Bkkkett, 

Caxlxton  J.  King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  ^ouse. 

HowAko  W.  Cannon, 
Stephxn  M.  Youno, 
RicHASO   S.   ScHWxnub, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  ^nate. 

Statement 

The  managers  cm  the  part  of  the  ^ouse  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment*  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16295)  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  natural  battery  grale  man 
ganese  ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  submit 
lowing  statement  In  explanation  ol 
feet  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by    he  con 
f  erees  and  recommended  In  the  accon^panylng 
conference  report 

The   bill.    HJl.    16295,    as    passed 
House   otf    Representatives   provides 
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by  the 
for  the 
disposal  of  material  covered  by  thlk  Act  be 
made  only  after  publicly  advertising  for  bids, 
except  when  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Administration  determlres  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  b^  adver- 
tising are  necessary  to  protect  thii  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  or  t<'  protect 
producers,  processors  and  consumer  i  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  imarkets. 

The  Senate  considered  this  langilage  and 
amended  It  by  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words,  "to  the  highest  respon^ble  bid- 
der after  publicly  advertising  for  coiipetltlve 
bids,"  and  deleted  the  language  auihorizing 
the  Administrator  flexibility  in  de^rmlnlng 
other  methods  of  disposal  as  provided  in 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conferencej  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  in 
H  R.  16295,  the  conferees  agreed  to  ittain  the 
original  House  language.  I 

During  Committee  conalderatio4  <>^  ^* 
bill,  representatives  from  goverm4ent  and 
Industry  testified  that  disposal  of  mfenganese 
ore,  battery  grade,  to  the  highest  refponslble 
bidder  would  be  disruptive  to  thej  ordinary 
marketing  of  this  material,  becausa  it  could 
UF>«et  the  stable  price  structure  of  tbe  mate- 
rial in  the  market  and  cause  a  market  decline 
in  price.  It  could  also  upset  dlstrlb\|tion  pat- 
tern In  the  market  and  cause  dl^tributloa 
and  price  changes.  More  importantlj ,  It  elim- 
inates the  flexlbiuty  General  Sen  Ices  Ad- 
ministration would  have  in  Its  method  of 
sale.  General  Services  Admlnlstratlo  q  prefers 
and  does  use  competitive  bidding  |>ractices: 
however,  there  are  situations  in  mi  hlch  the 
Administrator  should  have  the  authority  to 
use  other  methods  of  sale  If,  in  Ills  Judg- 
ment, saie  by  the  public  advertlslnij  method 
would  not  ensure  the  protectloii  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  lost,  or  pro- 
tect prodticers,  processors  and  onsumers 
against  avotdable  disruption  of  their  market. 

The  Senate  Committee  In  heaiini  s  on  this 


bill  also  heard  testimony  from  government 
and  Industry  witnesses  who  favored  the  lan- 
guage In  the  House  bill.  Although  the  Sen- 
ats  Committee  adopted  this  language,  the 
bill  was  amended  by  the  Senate. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  conferees  that 
the  language  agreed  to  In  conference  will 
provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  dispose 
of  this  material  to  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  government. 

PHUJP    J.     PHI1.B1N, 

Chakles  E.  Bennett, 
Carleton    J.    KINO. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1206) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R. 
15832)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  castor  oil 
from  the  national  stockpile,  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows:  That  the  Senate  re- 
cede from  its  amendments  numbered  1.  2, 
and  3. 

Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Charles  E.  Bennett, 
CARtfTON  J.  King. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Stephen  M.  Yoxnto, 
Richard  S.  Schwbiker. 
Managers  of  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Hovises  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15832)   to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  castor  oil  from  the  national 
stockpile,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report : 

The  bill,  HJl.  15832,  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  provides  for  the  disposal 
cf  material  covered  by  this  Act  be  made  only 
after  publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except 
when  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Administration  determines  that  methods  of 
disposal  other  than  by  advertising  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers,  proces- 
sors and  consumers  against  avoidable  disrup- 
tion of  their  usual  markets. 

The  Senate  considered  this  language  and 
amended  It  by  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words,  "to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
after  publicly  advertising  for  competitive 
bids."  and  deleted  the  language  authorizing 
the  Administrator  flexibility  in  determining 
other  methods  of  disposal  as  provided  In  the 
bin  passed  by  the  House. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  in 
H  R.  15832,  the  conferees  agreed  to  retain 
the  original  House  language. 

During  Committee  consideration  of  the 
bill,  representatives  from  government  and 
Industry  testified  that  disposal  of  castor  oU 
to  the  highest  responsible  bidder  would  be 
disruptive  to  the  ordinary  marketing  of  this 
material,  because  It  could  upset  the  stable 
price  structure  of  the  material  In  the  market 
and  cause  a  market  decline  in  price.  It  could 
also  up>set  distribution  pattern  In  the  market 
and  cause  distribution  and  price  changes. 
More  Importantly,  It  eliminates  the  flexlbUlty 
General  Services  Administration  would  have 
In  Its  method  of  sale.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration prefers  and  does  use  competi- 
tive bidding  practices;  however,  there  are 
situations  In  which  the  Administrator  should 
have  the  authority  to  use  other  methods  of 
sale  If,  In  his  judgment,  sale  by  the  public 
advertising  method  would  not  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  United  SUtes  against  avoid- 
able loss,  or  protect  producers,  processors 
and  consumers  against  avoidable  disruption 
of  their  market. 


The  Senate  Committee  in  hearings  on  this 
bill  also  heard  testimony  from  government 
and  Industry  witnesses  who  favored  the 
language  in  the  House  bill.  Although  the 
Senate  Committee  adopted  this  language, 
the  bill  was  amended  by  the  Senate. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  conferees 
that  the  language  agreed  to  In  conference 
win  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  dis- 
pose of  this  material  to  the  best  Interest  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

Phujp  J.  Philbin. 

Charles  E.  Beni«ett. 

Carleton  J.  King. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1207) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15833 1  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  acid  grade 
fluorspar  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows:  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  1,  2, 
and  3.  — 

Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Charles  E.  BENNrrr, 
Carleton  J.  Kino, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Stephen  M.  Young, 
Richard    S.    Schweikeb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl.  15833)  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  acid  grade  fluor^>ar  from  the 
national    stockpile    and    the    supplemental 
stockpile,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  blU,  HJl.  15833,  as  passed  by  the  Housa 
of  Representatives  provides  for  the  disposal 
of  material  covered  by  this  Act  be  made  only 
after  publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except 
when  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Administration  determines  that  methods  of 
disposal  other  than  by  advertising  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers,  proc- 
essors and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets. 

The  Senate  considered  this  language  and 
amended  It  by  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words,  "to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
after  publicly  advertising  for  competitive 
bids,"  and  delete  the  language  authorizing 
the  Administrator  flexibility  In  determining 
other  methods  of  disposal  as  provided  In  the 
blU  passed  by  the  House. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  In 
H.R.  15833,  the  conferees  agreed  to  retain 
the  original  House  language. 

During  Committee  consideration  of  the 
bill,  representatives  from  government  and 
Industry  testified  that  disposal  of  acid  grade 
flourspar  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
would  bo  disruptive  to  the  ordinary  mar- 
keting of  this  material,  because  It  could  up- 
set the  stable  price  structure  of  the  material 
in  the  market  and  cause  a  market  decline  in 
price.  It  could  also  upset  distribution  pat- 
tern In  the  market  and  cause  distribution  and 
price  changes.  More  Importantly,  It  elimi- 
nates the  flexibility  General  Services  Admin- 
istration would  have  in  Its  method  of  sale. 
General  Services  Administration  prefers  and 
does  use  competitive  bidding  practices;  how- 
ever, there  are  situations  In  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  have  the  authority  to  use 
other  methods  of  sale  If,  in  bis  Judgment, 
sale  by  the  public  advertising  method  would 
not  ensure  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss,  or  protect  producers, 
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processors  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  market. 

The  Senate  Committee  In  hearings  on  this 
bill  also  heard  testimony  from  government 
and  Industry  witnesses  who  favored  the  lan- 
guage in  the  House  bill.  Although  the  Senate 
Committee  adopted  this  language,  the  bill 
was  amended  by  the  Senate. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  conferees  that 
the  language  agreed  to  in  conference  will 
provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  dispose 
of  this  material  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  government. 

Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Carleton  J.  King. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1208) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoxisee  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
16297)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  molyb- 
denum from  the  national  stockpile,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows:  That  the 
Senate  recede  from  Its  amendments  num- 
bered 1,2,  and  3. 

Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Carleton  J.  King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Stephen  M.  Young, 
Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  16297)  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  molybdenum  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended   in    the    accompanying    conference 
report: 

The  bin,  H.R.  16297,  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  provides  for  the  disposal 
of  material  covered  by  this  Act  be  made  only 
after  publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except 
when  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Administration  determines  that  methods  of 
disposal  other  than  by  advertising  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers,  proc- 
essors and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets. 

The  Senate  considered  this  language  and 
amended  It  by  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words,  "to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
after  publicly  advertising  for  competitive 
bids,"  and  deleted  the  language  authorizing 
the  Administrator  flexlbUlty  In  determining 
other  methods  of  disposal  as  provided  In  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  In 
H.R.  16297,  the  conferees  agreed  to  retain  the 
original  House  language. 

During  Committee  consideration  of  the 
bin,  representatives  from  government  and 
industry  testified  that  disposal  of  molyb- 
denum to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
would  be  disruptive  to  the  ordinary  market- 
ing of  this  material,  because  It  could  upset 
the  stable  price  structure  of  the  material  in 
the  market  and  cause  a  market  decline  In 
price.  It  could  also  upset  distribution  pattern 
In  the  market  and  cause  distribution  and 
price  changes.  More  importantly.  It  elimi- 
nates the  flexibility  General  Services  Admin- 
istration would  have  In  Its  methods  of  sale. 
General  Services  Administration  prefers  and 
does  use  competitive  bidding  practices;  how- 
ever, there  are  situations  In  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  have  the  authority  to  use 
other  methods  of  sale  if,  in  his  Judgment, 
sale  by  the  public  advertising  method  would 


not  ensure  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss,  or  protect  pro- 
ducers, processors  and  consumers  against 
aToidable  disruption  of  their  market. 

The  Senate  Committee  in  hearings  on  this 
bill  also  heard  testimony  from  government 
and  Industry  witnesses  who  favored  the  lan- 
guage in  the  House  bill.  Although  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  adopted  this  language,  the 
bill  was  amended  by  the  Senate. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  conferees  that 
the  language  agreed  to  In  conference  will 
provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  dispose  of 
this  material  to  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  government. 

Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Charles  E.  Bennett. 
Carleton  J.  King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Conference  Report    (Rept.  No.   91-1209) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on   the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
15998)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  Surlnam- 
tjrpe  metallurgical  grade  bauxite  from  the 
national    stockpile    and    the    supplemental 
stockpile,   having  met,  after  fuU  and   free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows:    That   the   Senate   recede   from   its 
amendments  numbered  1,2,  and  3. 
Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Carleton  J.  King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Stephen  M.  Young, 
Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  15998)  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  Surinam-type  metallurgical 
grade  bauxite  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile,  submit  the 
following  statement  in   explanation   of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  bill,  H.R.  15998,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  provides  for  the 
disposal  of  material  covered  by  this  Act  be 
made  only  after  publicly  advertising  for  bids, 
except  when  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Administration  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  adver- 
tising are  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect 
producers,  processors  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 
The  Senate  considered  this  language  and 
amended  It  by  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words,  "to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
after  publicly  advertising  tor  competitive 
bids."  and  deleted  the  language  authorizing 
the  Administrator  flexlbUlty  In  determining 
other  methods  of  disposal  as  provided  In  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  In 
H.R.  15998,  the  conferees  agreed  to  retain  the 
original  House  language. 

During  Committee  consideration  of  the 
bill,  representatives  from  government  and 
Industry  testlfled  that  disposal  of  Surinam- 
type  bauxite  to  the  highest  responsible  bid- 
der would  be  disruptive  to  the  ordinary 
marketing  of  this  material,  because  it  could 
upset  the  stable  price  structure  of  the  mate- 
rial in  the  market  and  cause  a  market  de- 
cline In  price.  It  co\Ud  also  upset  distribution 
pattern  in  the  market  and  cause  distribution 
and  price  changes.  More  Importantly,  It  elim- 
inates the  flexibility  General  Services  Admin- 
istration would  have  In  Its  method  of  sale. 
General  Services  Administration  prefers  and 
does  use  competitive  bidding  practices;  how- 
ever, there  are  situations  In  which  the  Ad- 


ministrator should  have  the  authority  to  use 
other  methods  of  sale  if,  in  his  Judgment, 
sale  by  the  public  advertising  method  would 
not  ensure  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss,  or  protect  pro- 
ducers, processors  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  market. 

The  Senate  Committee  In  hearings  on  this 
bill  also  heard  testimony  from  government 
and  industry  witnesses  who  favored  the  lan- 
guage In  the  House  bUl.  Although  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  adopted  this  language,  the 
bill  was  amended  by  the  Senate. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  conferees  that 
the  language  agreed  to  in  conference  will 
provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  dispose  of 
this  material  to  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  government. 

Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Carleton  J.  Knro, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

COKFERENCE  REPORT    (REPT.  NO.  91-1210) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes   of   the  two   Houses   on   the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bin  (HJl. 
15839)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  tungsten 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows:  That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its 
amendments  numbered  1,  2,  and  3. 
PHILIP  J.  Philbin. 
Charles    E.    Benntit, 
Carleton  J.  King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Stephen  M.  Young, 
Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  ajnendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  15839)  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  tungsten  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  bUl,  H.R.  15839,  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  provides  for  the  disposal 
of  material  covered  by  this  Act  be  made  only 
after  publicly  advertising  for  Wds,  except 
when  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Administration  determines  that  methods  of 
disposal  other  than  by  advertising  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers,  proc- 
essors and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets. 

The  Senate  considered  this  language  and 
amended  it  by  substituting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  words,  "to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
after  pubUcly  advertising  for  competitive 
bids,"  and  deleted  the  language  authorizing 
the  Administrator  flexlblUty  In  determining 
other  methods  of  disposal  as  provided  in  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  in 
H.R.  15839,  the  conferees  agreed  to  retain 
the  original  House  language. 

During  Committee  consideration  of  the 
bill,  representatives  from  government  and  in- 
dustry testified  that  disposal  of  tungsten  to 
the  highest  responsible  bidder  would  be  dis- 
ruptive to  the  ordinary  marketing  of  this 
material,  because  It  could  upset  the  stable 
price  structure  of  the  material  in  the  market 
and  cause  a  market  decUne  In  price.  It  could 
also  upset  distribution  pattern  In  the  market 
and  cause  distribution  and  price  changes. 
More  Importantly,  it  eliminates  the  flexibil- 
ity General  Services  Administration  would 
have  In  Its  method  of  sale.  General  Services 
Administration  prefers  and  does  use  com- 
petitive bidding  practices;  however,  tiiere  are 
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situations  In  which  the  Admlnistrft 
have  the  authority  to  ua«  other 
sale  if.  In  his  Judgment,  sale  by 
advertising   method   would   not 
protection    or    the    United    Sutek 
avoidable  loss,  or  protect  produce)  s 
sors  and  consumers  against  avoldaqle 
tion  of  their  market. 

The  Senate  Committee  in 
bill  also  heard  testimony  from 
and  industry  witnesses  who  favo 
guage  In  the  House  bill.  Although 
ate   Committee  adopted  this 
bill  was  amended  by  the  Senate 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
the   language   agreed    to   in 
provide   the  necessary   flexibility 
of  this  material  to  the  best 
United  States  government. 

Phujp   J.   PHn.Biir 
Chaklis  E. 
Carlkton  J.  KxN<t. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  th 
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CoNmENCx  Rsporr  (Rkpt.  No. 
The  comnalttee  of  conference 

agreeing   votes   of   the   two   Hoiis^ 

amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 

15836)    to  authorize  the  disposal 

chemical  grade  m&nganese  ore  fro$i 

tional  stockpile  and  the  su 

pile,  having  met.  after  full  and 

ence.    have   agreed    to    recommenc 

recommend  to  their  resijectlve 

lows :  TTiat  the  Senate  recede  from 

ments  numbered  I.  2.  and  3. 

Phujp  J.  Phiuin. 
Chakles  E.  Benneti  , 
Carlxton  J.  King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the 
Howard  W.   CANNOh 
Stephen  M.  Totjnc 
Richard  S.   Schwei 
Mariagers  on  the  Part  of  the 

Staixmknt 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  th^  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  dlsagreeln):  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendmef  te  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  15836)  to 
the  disposal  of  type  A.  chemical 
nese  ore  from  the  national 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  subm 
lowing  statement  In  explanation 
feet  of  the  action  agreed  upoi 
conferees  and  recommended  In  t 
panving  conference  report: 

The  bill,  H.R.  15836.  as 
House  of  Representatives  provides  f^r  the  dis- 
posal of  material  covered  by  this  Act,  be  made 
only  after  publicly  advertising  fotj  bids,  e«- 
cept  when  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  determines  that  methods 
of  disposal  other  than  by  advertlsinp  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  United  Statfc  against 
avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  produeers,  proc 
essors  and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis 
ruption  of  their  usual  markets 

The  Senate  considered  this  lan^age  and 
amended  it  by  substituting  in  ll«u  thereof 
the  words,  "to  the  highest  responsiple  bidder 
after  publicly  advertising  for  c<imp)etitlve 
bids,"  and  deleted  the  language  aiithorlzlng 
the  Administrator  flexibility  in  deiermining 
other  methods  of  disposal  as  provided  In  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House.  I 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  in 
H.R.  15836.  the  conferees  agreed  to  retain  the 
original  House  language.  | 

During  Committee  consideration  of  the 
bill,  representatives  from  goveminent  and 
industry  testified  that  disp>osal  at  chemical 
grade  manganese  ore,  type  A.  to  tie  highest 
responsible  bidder  would  be  disruptive  to  the 
ordinary  marketing  of  this  materia .  because 
it  could  upset  the  stable  price  structure  of 
the  material  In  the  market  and  cai)se  a  mar- 
ket decline  In  price.  It  could  also  tipset  dis- 
tribution pattern  in  the  market  ^nd  cause 
dlstrlbutioii  and  price  changes.  Uore  im- 
portantly. It  eliminate*  the  flexlb  llty  Gen- 
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eral  Services  Administration  would  have  In 
its  method  of  sale.  General  Services  Admin- 
istration prefers  and  does  use  competitive 
bidding  practices;  however,  there  are  situ- 
ations in  which  the  Administrator  should 
have  the  authority  to  use  other  methods  of 
sale  If.  m  his  judgment,  sale  by  the  public 
advertising  method  would  not  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss,  or  protect  producers,  processors  and 
consumers  against  avoidable  disruption  of 
their  market. 

The  Senate  Committee  In  hearings  on  this 
bill  also  heard  testimony  from  government 
and  industry  witnesses  who  favored  the  lan- 
guage in  the  House  bill.  Although  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  adopted  this  language,  the 
bin  was  amended  by  the  Senate. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  conferees  that 
the  language  agreed  to  In  conference  will 
provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  dispose  of 
this  material  to  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  government. 

Philip  J.  PatLBU*, 
Charles   E.    Bennett, 
Carlston  J.  King. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

CoNreRKNCK  Report  (Rept.  No.  91-1212) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes   of   the   two   Houses   on   the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15021)  to  authorise  the  release  of  forty  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cobalt 
from   the  national  stockpile  and   the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,   having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows:   That  the  Senate  recede 
from  its  ainendment«  numbered  1,  2  and  3. 
Phiup  J.  Phosin, 
Chaxixs  E.  Bennett, 
Carleton  J.  King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Stephen  M.  Young, 
Richard   S.   Schweiker. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  15021)  to  authorize 
the  release  of  forty  million  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  cobalt  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying   conference   report: 

The  bill,  H.R.  15021,  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  provides  for  the  disposal 
of  material  covered  by  this  Act  be  made  only 
after  publicly  advertising  lor  bids,  except 
when  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Administration  determines  that  methods  of 
disposal  other  than  by  advertising  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers,  proc- 
essors and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets. 

The  Senate  considered  this  language  and 
amended  it  by  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words,  "to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
after  publicly  advertising  for  competitive 
bids."  and  deleted  the  language  authorizing 
the  Administrator  flexibility  in  determining 
other  methods  of  disposal  as  provided  In  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  In 
H.R.  16021.  the  conferees  agreed  to  retain  the 
original  House  language. 

During  Committee  consideration  of  the 
bill,  representatives  from  government  and  In- 
dustry testified  that  disposal  of  cobalt  to 
the  highest  responsible  bidder  would  be 
disruptive  to  the  ordinary  marketing  of  this 
material,  because  It  could  upset  the  stable 
price  structure  of  the  material  In  the  market 
and  cause  a  market  decline  in  price.  It  could 


also  upset  distribution  pattern  in  the  market 
and  cause  distribution  and  price  changes. 
More  importantly,  it  eliminates  the  flexibility 
General  Services  Administration  wo\ild  have 
in  its  method  of  sale.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration prefers  and  does  use  competitive 
bidding  practices;  however,  there  are  situa- 
tions in  which  the  Administrator  should 
have  the  authority  to  use  other  methods  of 
sale  if,  in  his  Judgment,  sale  by  the  public 
advertising  method  would  not  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss,  or  protect  producers,  processors  and 
consumers  against  avoidable  disruption  of 
their  market. 

The  Senate  Conunittee  in  hearings  on  this 
bill  also  heard  testimony  from  government 
and  Industry  witnesses  who  favored  the  lan- 
guage In  the  House  bill.  Although  the  Senate 
Committee  adopted  this  language,  the  bill 
was  amended  by  the  Senate. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  conferees  that 
the  language  agreed  to  in  conference  will 
provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  dispose 
of  this  material  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  government. 

Philip  J.  Philbin. 

Charles  E.  Bennett. 

Carleton  J.  King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Conferencr  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1213) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
16290)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  refrac- 
tory grade  chromlte  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  House  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  the  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  2.  and  3. 

Philip  J.  Philbin. 

Charles  E.  Bennett, 

Carltton  J.  King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Stephen  M.  Young. 
Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16290)  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  refractory  grade  chro- 
mlte from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  biU.  BR.  16290.  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  provides  for  the  dis- 
posal of  material  covered  by  this  Act  be 
made  only  after  publicly  advertising  for 
bids,  except  when  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
Ing  are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  pro- 
ducers, processors  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markeU. 

The  Senate  considered  this  language  and 
amended  it  by  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words,  "to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
after  publicly  advertising  for  competitive 
bids,"  and  deleted  the  language  authorizing 
the  Administrator  flexibility  In  determining 
other  methods  of  disposal  as  provided  In  the 
bill   passed  by  the  House. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  In 
HR.  16290,  the  conferees  agreed  to  retain 
the  original  House  language. 

During  Committee  consideration  of  tha 
bill,  representatives  from  government  and 
Industry  testified  that  disposal  of  refractory 
grade  chromlte  ore  to  the  highest  respon- 
sible bidder  would  be  disruptive  to  the  or- 
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dlnary  mtu-ketlng  of  this  material,  because 
It  could  upset  the  stable  price  structure  of  the 
material  In  the  market  and  cause  a  market 
decline  In  price.  It  could  also  upset  dis- 
tribution pattern  In  the  market  and  cause 
distribution  and  price  changes.  More  im- 
portantly. It  eliminates  the  flexibility  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  would  have 
in  Its  method  of  sale.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration prefers  and  does  use  competi- 
tive bidding  practices;  however,  there  are 
situations  In  which  the  Administrator  should 
have  the  authority  to  use  other  methods 
of  sale  if,  In  his  Judgment,  sale  by  the  public 
advertising  method  would  not  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss,  or  protect  producers,  proces- 
sors and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  market. 

The  Senate  Committee  In  hearings  on  this 
bill  also  heard  testimony  from  government 
and  Industry  witnesses  who  favored  the 
language  in  the  House  bill.  Although  the 
Senate  Committee  adopted  this  language, 
the  bill  was  amended  "ny  the  Senate. 

It  wsw  the  conclusion  of  the  conferees 
that  the  language  agreed  to  In  conference 
win  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  dis- 
pose of  this  material  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States  government. 

Philip  J.  Philbin. 
Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Carleton  J.  King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Conference  Report  (Rept.  No.  71-1213) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
16291)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  chrysotlle 
asbestos  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows:  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  Its  amendments  numbered  1,  2, 
and  3. 

Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Carleton   J.  Kino. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Stephen  M.  Young, 
Richard  S.   Schweiker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16291)  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  chrysotlle  asbestos  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  rep)ort: 

The  bill.  H.R.  16291,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  provides  for  the 
disposal  of  materiea  covered  by  this  Act  be 
made  only  after  publicly  advertising  for  bids, 
except  when  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Administration  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  produc- 
ers, processors,  and  consumers  against  avoid- 
able disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

The  Senate  considered  this  language  and 
amended  It  by  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words,  "to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
after  publicly  advertising  for  competitive 
bids,"  and  deleted  the  language  authorizing 
the  Administrator  flexibility  in  determining 
other  methods  of  disposal  as  provided  In  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  In 
H.R.  16291,  the  conferees  agreed  to  retain 
the  original  House  language. 


During  Committee  consideration  of  the 
bill,  representatives  from  government  and 
Industry  testified  that  disposal  of  chrysotlle 
asbestos  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
would  be  disruptive  to  the  ordinary  market- 
ing of  this  material,  because  it  could  upset 
the  stable  price  structure  of  the  material  in 
the  market  and  cause  a  market  decline  In 
price.  It  could  also  upset  distribution  pattern 
in  the  market  and  cause  distribution  and 
price  changes.  More  Importantly,  It  elimi- 
nates the  flexibility  General  Services  Admin- 
istration would  have  in  its  method  of  sale. 
General  Services  Administration  prefers  and 
does  use  competitive  bidding  practices;  how- 
ever there  are  situations  In  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  have  the  authority  to  use 
other  methods  of  sale  if.  in  his  Judgment,  sale 
by  the  public  advertising  method  would  not 
ensure  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss,  or  protect  producers, 
processors  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  market. 

The  Senate  Committee  in  hearings  on  this 
bill  also  heard  testimony  from  government 
and  Industry  witnesses  who  favored  the  lan- 
guage in  the  House  bill.  Although  the  Senate 
Committee  adopted  this  language,  the  blU 
was  amended  by  the  Senate. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  conferees  that 
the  language  agreed  to  In  conference  will 
provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  dispose 
of  this  material  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  government. 

Philip  J.   Philbin, 
Charles  E.  Bennett. 
Carleton  J.  King, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  majority  leader,  I  an- 
nounce that  on  Thursday  of  tliis  week  it 
is  planned  to  take  up  and  to  consider 
by  unanimous  consent  the  bills  listed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Jime  11, 
1970,  page  19385.  which  were  imanl- 
mously  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  The  bills  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  2076,  withholding  of  city  income 
tax  on  Federal  employees; 

HR.  4605,  importation  of  contracep- 
tive devices; 

H.R.  6049,  definition  of  metal  bearing 
ores; 

HJl.  9183,  free  entry  of  certain  ex- 
ported sold  reimported  articles; 

HJl.  10517,  amending  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  dis- 
tilled spirits; 

H.R.  15979,  interest  on  loans  sold  out 
of  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund; 

H.R.  16506,  tax  treatment  of  cemetery 
corporations; 

H.R.  16745,  exemption  from  duty  of 
repairs  to  shrimp  vessels ;  and 

H.R.  17473,  extending  period  for  filing 
claims  for  floor  stock  refunds  of  excise 
tax. 


BRONX  VA  HOSPITAL 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  12 
I  went  with  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  to  the  Bronx  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital.  Some  of  the  condi- 
tions we  saw  and  others  that  were  des- 
cribed in  testimony  were  deplorable,  at- 


testing to  the  validity  of  many  of  the 
charges  made  in  the  recent  Life  Magazine 
article. 

What  was  perhaps  most  distressing  to 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  to  hear  the  Bronx 
Hospital  Administrator,  Dr.  Abraham  M. 
Kleinman,  defending  the  conditions 
rather  than  seizing  upon  this  opportunity 
to  tell  us  that  the  government  is  simply 
not  providing  the  VA  hospitals  with 
sufficient  funds  for  adequate  staff  and 
proper  facilities.  While  it  probably  is  true 
that  Dr.  Kleinman  and  his  staff  are  doing 
the  best  job  possible  "under  the  circum- 
stances," what  they  should  be  doing  is 
providing  the  best  medical  care  that  can 
be  had  anywhere  and  at  any  cost;  and  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  see  to  it  that 
they  have  the  funds  to  do  so.  No  matter 
how  divided  we  in  this  House  may  be 
on  the  issue  of  our  military  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  I  know  there  isn't  a  Member 
of  this  body  who  does  not  believe  that 
those  men  who  have  fought  and  been 
injured  in  Vietnam  should  receive  the 
best  care  that  modem  medicine  can  pro- 
vide. 

But  care  in  New  York  City's  VA  hos- 
pitals today  is  being  compromised  by 
staff  shortages  which  are  caused  by  both 
cutbacks  in  personnel  and  the  low  wages 
paid  by  the  Government.  These  wages 
may  be  competitive  with  private  wage 
scales  in  some  parts  of  the  cotintry,  but 
they  most  assuredly  are  not  in  New  York 
City.  For  example,  a  nurses  aide  receives 
only  $4,600  annually  in  the  VA  hospital 
while  city  hospitals  pay  approximately 
$6,000  for  the  same  work.  And  registered 
nurse's  salaries  similarly  do  not  compete 
with  the  city's  other  municipal,  private, 
and  voluntary  hospitals.  Consequently,  a 
total  of  155  registered  nurses  at  the 
Bronx  VA  Hospital  care  for  960  patients, 
while  in  Mount  Sinai,  a  voluntary  hos- 
pital in  New  York,  there  are  655  regis- 
tered nurses  for  1.150  patients.  In  fact, 
the  nursing  shortage  at  the  Bronx  VA 
hospital  is  so  acute  that  between  mid- 
night and  8  a  jn.  a  single  registered  nurse 
is  responsible  for  three  wards  on  three 
different  floors  having  a  total  of  196 
patients,  38  of  whom  are  men  with  spinal 
cord  injuries.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  shame- 
ful. I  am  sure  that  many  doctors  would 
not  commit  their  patients  to  a  hospital 
so  short  of  professional  staff — and  yet 
we  place  our  injured  veterans,  many  of 
whom  are  nearly  helpless  and  require 
close  attention,  in  such  circumstances. 

According  to  Chairman  Teague's  com- 
mittee. New  York's  VA  hospitals  are 
approximately  3.300  positions  short  of 
needed  staff. 

Perhaps  even  more  disheartening  than 
the  staffing  shortage,  however,  Is  the  de- 
featist and  negative  attitude  projected 
by  some  of  the  doctors  treating  the  spinal 
cord  injured  patients.  Most  telling  was 
the  statement  made  by  a  young  marine, 
Lt.  Robert  Muller,  who  is  a  paraplegic. 
He  told  us  that  the  treating  doctors,  in- 
stead of  encouraging  patients  to  over- 
come their  injuries,  actually  hinder 
them  by  telling  them  that  their  level  of 
injury  is  so  high  and  their  case  so  hope- 
less that  they  should  not  even  try  to 
walk  again  with  braces.  Lieutenant  Mul- 
ler had  been  told  this  by  his  doctors  and 
it  was  only  after  a  great  deal  of  per- 
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sistence  and  Insistence  on  his  part  that 
he  was  given  braces.  Today,  lieutenant 
Muller  is  learning  to  walk  ind  climb 
stairs,  and  most  touching  was  his  state- 
ment that  his  ability  to  ambulate  has 
given  him  "architectural  fiaedom"  in 
choosing  a  college  to  attend,  whereas 
before  his  choice  was  to  be  limited  to 
accommodate  his  lack  of  mojihty.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  all  of  those  who  have  been 
injured  have  Lieutenant  Miillers  ex- 
traordinary spirit,  willpower  and  grit: 
they  need,  as  most  of  us  do  tc  overcome 
adversity,  encouragement,  and  not  to  be 
told  that  their  case  is  hopeles .  and  that 
they  are  doomed  to  lifetime  ii  nmobility. 

Lieutenant  Muller  tOso  pointed  out  to 
our  delegation  that  there  is  ii  shortage 
of  staff  available  to  assist  men  in  their 
physical  therapy.  Indeed,  we  sj  w  for  our- 
selves the  inadequacies  of  th;  physical 
therapy  room  which  is  very  small  and 
lacking  many  devices  commoi  to  a  well 
designed  and  outfitted  therapi^  room.  It 
was  even  missing  as  simple  an  item  as 
a  stairstep  for  those  learnu:g  how  to 
walk  again. 

Another  fact  which  shocked  me  and  I 
am  sure  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  our  col- 
leagues is  that  in  the  Bronx  Vj  i  Hospital, 
rather  than  changing  the  Unens  every 
day.  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  hos- 
pitals, the  linens  are  chansed  only  twice 
a  week  unless  fecally  soiled.  M  ■.  Speaker, 
there  are  many  Members  here  who  have 
been  in  the  hospital  for  mindr  surgical 
services,  and  we  all  know  the  iiaportance. 
pschologically  as  well  as  physically,  of 
fresh  bed  linen  daily.  How  much  more 
important  is  this  small  amen  ty,  indeed 
necessity,  to  someone  spend  ng  nearly 
his  entire  waking  and  sleeping  day  in  bed 
because  of  a  spinal  injury.  It  s  tragic  to 
think  of  how  we  have  spared  o  ir  military 
machine  nothing  but  provide  (ur  injured 
military  men  with  so  Uttle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in  his  House 
would  give  every  dollar  reques  ted  by  the 
VA  so  as  to  provide,  not  simply  ade- 
quate health  care,  but  the  v(  ry  best  of 
health  care.  Again,  we  ask  yo>  ing  men  to 
risk  their  Uves  and  sxiffer  inju  ries  in  war 
and  then  we  fail  to  provide  them  with 
the  very  best  of  treatment  for  their  in- 
juries. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  ^  the  Con- 
gress has  never  failed  to  appr  )priate  the 
health  care  funds  requested  )y  the  ad- 
ministration, but  unfortunately,  the 
administration  has  failed  to  request  sxxfB- 
clent  funds.  This  year  the  House  added 
$25  miUion  to  the  President's  VA  medi- 
cal services  budget  request,  and  every 
day  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  this  is  far  short  )f  what  Is 
needed.  The  Senate  Is  now  <»nsidering 
adding  $189  million  to  this  api  )ropriation 
bill.  I  hope  that  they  are  successful  in 
doing  so,  and  further  that  it  ^  rill  then  be 
possible  for  the  conference  committee 
to  accept  this  full  Increase  made  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  other  appropriation 
bill  should  have  a  higher  priority  for  us 
than  that  which  provides  the  best  medi- 
cal care  for  our  injured  young  men  who 
were  sect  to  war  to  risk  the^  Uves  and 
limbs. 
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SLAUGHTER  BY  VIETCONG 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  apolo- 
gists for  the  North  Vietnamese  in  recent 
months  have  attempted  to  spread  prop- 
aganda that  they  are  essentially  decent 
people  who,  once  they  get  control  of 
South  Vietnam,  will  practice  a  policy  of 
forgiveness. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  kind 
of  talk  is  aimed  at  paving  the  way  for 
new  attempts  to  get  the  United  States  to 
walk  away  from  its  commitments  to  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

It  appears  to  have  little  basis  in  fact. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  indications  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  use  terror  and 
systematic  murder  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

Bruce  Biossat,  writing  in  the  Washing- 
ton News  of  May  20,  tells  of  some  of  the 
Communist  atrocities.  They  hardly 
amount  to  a  live  and  let  live  policy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Biossafs  colunm  in 
the  Record: 

Slaughter  by  Vietconc 
(By  Bruce  Biossat) 

A  South  Vietnamese  farmer  tripped  over  a 
piece  of  wire  sticking  out  of  the  sand,  so  the 
story  goes,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  dunes 
near  the  South  China  sea  east  of  the  city 
of  Hue.  Thus  he  opened  another  chapter  of 
grisly  details  about  the  Red  massacre  of 
thousands  of  civilians  during  the  fabled  Tet 
oflfenslve  of  winter,  1968. 

Angry,  the  farmer  tugged  on  the  wire.  Out 
came  a  bony  hand  and  arm  and.  ultimately, 
the  whole  body  of  a  burled  civilian  whose 
hands  had  been  wired  behind  his  back  before 
he  was  killed.  At  this  and  other  similar  sites, 
known  now  as  the  Sand  Dune  Finds,  were 
uncovered  the  bodies  of  808  other  Hue  civil- 
ians slaughtered  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

Those  discoveries  occurred  between  March 
and  July  in  1969.  Two  months  later,  another 
find — of  428  bodies — was  made  in  the  remote 
Da  Mai  creek  area  10  miles  south  of  Hue. 
And  last  November.  In  another  desolate  sec- 
tor east  of  Hue  near  the  fishing  village  of 
Luong  Vien.  some  300  additional  bodies  were 
dug  up  in  the  Phu  Thu  salt  fiats. 

It  Is  estimated  the  latter  find  may  finally 
come  to  1.000.  since  some  1.946  Hue  civilians 
are  silU  unaccounted  for  and  the  checking  at 
Phu  Thu  Is  evidently  extremely  difficult. 

The  populace  of  Hue  was  not  startled  to 
learn  of  these  1969  finds.  Post-Tet  estimates 
placed  the  number  of  missing  near  6.800. 
Nearly  1,000  are  presumed  dead  from  acci- 
dents related  to  the  bitter  battle  In  which 
U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  retook  the 
city.  Right  after  the  fighting  ceased,  1.200 
massacred  civilians  were  found  at  19  sites  In 
and  near  the  city  itself. 

The  newest  and  most  graphic  account  of 
the  Red  Hue  massacres  Is  provided  In  a  work 
called  "The  Viet  Cong  Strategy  of  Terror. ' 
by  Douglas  Pike.  United  States  Information 
Service  officer  presently  stationed  In  Tokyo 
but  a  longtime  resident  of  Vietnam,  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  the  VC  and  author  of  two 
penetrating  books  on  the  subject. 

What  Is  the  point  of  our  dwelling  on  this 
grim  business  right  now?  The  real  points  are 
two; 

A  good  many  Americana,  some  of  them 
highly  Influential,  are  saying  that  If  Hanoi's 
i«gular8  and  the  VC  were  to  trliunph  In  South 
Vietnam,  there  would  be  no  "bloodbath" 
visited  upon  the  South  Vietnamese. 

But  these  are  merely  declarative  assertions. 
Inescapably    lacking    In    supportive    proofs. 


Those  who  speak  thus,  cannot  read  the 
future. 

But  we  can  read  the  past  for  signs.  And 
Mr.  Pike's  overall  Judgments,  already  reported 
in  dispatches  from  Saigon,  are  that  the  Red 
massacres  in  Hue  were  no  random  killings  by 
panicky  troops  or  guerillas  but  were  syste- 
matic extermination  of  key  civilian  popula- 
tion elements. 

The  slaughter  was  highly  selective,  begin- 
ning with  an  actual  black-list  of  administra- 
tive leaders,  then  embracing  Intellectuals 
(haied^for  their  utter  contempt  of  com- 
munism), a  broad  range  of  people  called 
"social  negatives"— Hanoi's  jargon  for  people 
tied  to  the  old  order — and.  finally,  witnesses 
who  could  Identify  the  many  secret  VC  who 
surfaced   at    the   time   of   Tet. 

The  second  point,  made  by  Mr.  Pike  but 
striking  me  with  particular  force.  Is  how 
Uttle  the  world — and  self-styled  humani- 
tarian liberals  In  this  country — have  made  of 
the  horror  at  Hue.  As  Mr.  Pike  writes: 

"There  was  no  agnonlzed  outcry.  No 
demonstrations  at  North  Vietnamese  em- 
bassies around  the  world.  (The  late)  Lord 
Russell  did  not  send  his  'war  crimes  tribunal' 
to  Hue  to  take  evidence  and  indict." 

Jnquestlonably  the  gruesome  finds  at  Hue 
rank  with  the  worst  Nazi  atrocities  of  World 
War  II.  The  people  of  Hue  were  numbed  Into 
deep  sadness  and  near-silence  for  months. 

Unlike  the  famed  assassinations  by  VC  to 
'■-tlmldate  villagers,  these  murders  meant  to 
hide  their  killings.  Helicopters  had  to  destroy 
a  canopy  of  tall  tree  to  get  access  to  the  Dal 
Mai  creek  burial  sites. 

But  now  the  "Humanitarians"  know.  Yet 
where  are  their  voices?  Is  their  quotient  of 
outrage  exhausted  In  assault  upon  America's 
role    in  Vietnam? 


WHY  YOU'VE  GOT  A  LOT  TO  LIVE 

(Mr.  BELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  essay,  entitled. 
"Why  You've  Got  a  Lot  To  Live"  by 
Betsy  Mayo,  Jenks,  Okla.  Betsy  was  Ok- 
lahoma's top  winner  in  a  patriotic  essay- 
writing  contest  sponsored  by  the  Pepsi- 
Cola  Bottling  Co.  She  won  a  $1,000 
U.S.  savings  bond  for  herself  and  one 
for  her  school,  plus  a  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to  compete  in  the  national  con- 
test sponsored  by  Pepsi-Cola.  On  Friday 
evening,  June  19,  Betsy,  after  competing 
with  200,000  yoimg  people  from  through- 
out the  Nation,  won  the  top  honors — this 
was  a  $10,000  U.S.  savings  bond  for  her- 
self and  one  for  her  school.  I  am  indeed 
proud  of  Betsy  Mayo  of  Jenks,  Okla.,  who 
is  a  fine  yoimg  American. 

The  essay  follows: 

WHT  You'vi:  Got  a  Lot  To  Live 
(By  Betsy  Mayo) 
Hon.  Dewey  Bartlett, 
Governor's  Office, 
State  Capital  Building. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

DcAB  Sir:  I  am  a  mediocre  American. 

When  I  was  in  the  fourth  grade,  I  learned 
that  "mediocre"  means  ordinary,  even  com- 
monplace, and  I  recognized  myself  imme- 
diately. 

"Are  we  rich?"  I  asked  my  mother. 

"No,"  ahe  replied.  "We're  Middle-class 
Americans." 

As  I  advanced  In  school,  I  declined  In  self- 
esteem.  Not  only  am  I  mediocre,  I  continued 
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to  discover,  but  I  am  close  to  being  a  non- 
entity. 

Men  once  tipped  their  hats  to  Grand- 
father because  he  claimed  relationship  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  failed  to  inherit  this 
reward;  Cousin  Abe's  klnfolk  are  prodigious. 

When  I  was  nine.  I  stood  up  In  class  and 
proudly  announced:  "I  am  one-sixteenth 
Cherokee  Indian!"  So  were  ten  of  my  class- 
mates. 

I  am  truly  mediocre,  a  mere  dot  among 
millions  in  the  world's  humanity-mass. 

But  I  am  also  an  American,  which  puts 
.1  different  face  on  things.  It  means  I  am  not 
consigned  to  mediocrity  all  my  life  because 
my  background  was  not  one  of  fame  or  for- 
tune or  because  I  lack  charisma.  I  am  free 
to  participate  in  a  world  brimming  with  prob- 
lems, but  with  a  great  deal  of  promise,  too. 

As  a  mediocre  American,  1  repre.sent  this 
covmtry's  multiplicity.  Us  very  backbone,  its 
visage  before  the  world.  Yet.  with  so  many 
changes  in  the  air  and  the  constant  drum- 
beat for  improvement  ever  louder,  this  be- 
comes a  frightful  responsibility,  a  temptation 
to  fall  back  into  the  relative  security  of  the 
pack. 

But  too  many  inherent  reminders  demand 
recognition.  I  cannot  forget  that  because  I  am 
an  American,  my  studies  are  not  Interrupted 
while  I  take  my  turn  on  some  collective  farm. 
My  history  books  have  not  been  re-wrltten 
to  disparage  the  past  and  exalt  the  present. 
I  am  not  forced  to  Join  the  underground  in 
order  to  criticize  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  was  born  in  an  inspiring  moment  In  his- 
tory, preceded  by  a  fabulous  era  of  invention 
and  technology;  and  I  am  alive  now  to  take 
part  in  putting  those  efforts  to  work  toward 
a  better  life  for  everyone. 

I  have  a  lot  to  live  in  today's  world  and 
a  lot  to  give  in  tomorrow's.  I  may  never 
create  so  much  as  a  ripple  on  the  broad  sea 
of  undercurrents  of  political  corruption,  cam- 
pus morals,  racial  unrest,  our  foreign  image, 
aid  to  the  poor,  concern  for  the  sick  and  the 
elderly,  employment  opportunities,  the  up- 
grading of  education  and  the  many  other 
whirlpools  that  seem  to  threaten  to  sub- 
merge us.  But  somewhere  in  tomorrow's 
scheme,  a  fitting  Job  beckons  and  I  hope  to  be 
ready,  no  matter  how  small  the  signal  or  the 
pond  from  which  it  comes. 

God  grant  that  I  and  many  others  of  my 
generation  may  be  able  to  rise  above  medioc- 
rity and  respond  to  the  challenge. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Betsy  Mayo. 


USE   OF   PUBLIC   SPACE  BY  LOBBY 
GROUPS 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  "Introduction"  to  a  report  is- 
sued by  the  Congressiontil  Action  Com- 
mittee. Room  419  Vanderbilt  Hall.  40 
Washington  Square  South,  New  York, 
N.Y.  As  is  stated  in  a  paper  attached  to 
the  "Introduction,"  the  Congressional 
Action  Committee  says: 

We  urge  you  to  direct  your  efforts  to  sup- 
porting Congressional  action  to  cut  off  fur- 
ther funds  for  Southeast  Asia  except  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  troops  safely  and 
systematically  .  .  . 

Will  you  do  all  In  your  power  to  generate 
public  support  for  a  victorious  roll  call  to  end 
the  war?  Your  letters,  phone  calls,  petitions 
and  personal  visits  to  your  Senators  and  Con- 
gres&men  are  urgently  needed  now  and  dur- 
ing the  next  crucial  weeks. 


Pui-portedly,  this  quote  comes  from  a 
telegram  received  by  the  Congressional 
Action  Committee  from  five  Members  of 
the  other  body.  The  "Introduction"  pur- 
portedly is  to  a  report  which  "contains 
articles  and  information  on  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  There  Is  also  a  report  on 
all  Senators  and  Representatives  to  aid 
in  your  lobbying  eCTorts.  The  reports  are 
compiled  from  a  feed-back  of  numerous 
groups  which  have  been  lobbying  against 
the  war  in  Washington."  The  "Introduc- 
tion" then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  re- 
port is  made  possible  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  various  groups,  listing 
six  of  them.  One  of  these  groups  is  called 
Cornell  University  Lobby  Group.  The 
address  of  this  group  is  given  as  1741 
Longworth  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C.  The  phone  number  given  for  this 
group  is  225-7169. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Uie  use,  by  a 
group  frankly  bent  on  lobbying  the  Con- 
gress, of  space  assigned  to  a  Member  of 
Congress,  in  a  House  Office  Building, 
built  by  taxpayers'  funds,  was  so  curious 
that  I  investigated  to  see  to  whom  this 
space  was  assigned.  According  to  the 
House  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Committee,  1741  Longworth  is  assigned 
to  the  Honorable  Bob  Eckhardt  of  the 
State  of  Texas. 

I  also  called  the  number  given,  225- 
7169.  A  voice  answered  stating  that  I  had 
reached  Congressman  Eckhardt's  office. 

I  am  told  by  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
that  space  assigned  to  a  Member  may  be 
used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Member,  if 
not  used  Illegally  or  for  personal  profit. 
I  am  not  charging  that  Congressman 
Eckhardt,  if  he  made  space  available  to 
a  group  frankly  lobbying  the  Congress, 
has  done  anything  illegal.  I  do  not  have 
the  facts  necessary  to  make  this  judg- 
ment. However,  I  do  feel  that  the  use  of 
public  space  by  any  such  group,  without 
the  proper  payment  of  rent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, Is  a  misuse  of  public  buildings, 
and  of  the  money  the  taxpayers  put  up 
for  their  construction.  Ethically,  it  seems 
to  me  that  such  use  should  not  be  toler- 
ated by  the  House.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  will  consider  this  matter  with 
gravity,  and  will  amend  its  regulations 
so  that  it  becomes  Indelibly  clear  that 
public  buildings  are  to  be  used  for  legiti- 
mate public  purposes,  not  for  groups  lob- 
bying the  Congress  for  any  cause. 

The  item  follows: 

Introduction 

The  following  report  contains  articles  and 
information  on  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  also  a  report  on  all  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  aid  in  your  lobbying  efforts. 
The  reports  are  compiled  from  the  feedback 
of  numerous  groups  which  have  been  lobby- 
ing against  the  war  in  Washington. 

This  report  is  made  possible  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  following  groups: 

Bipartisan  Congressional  Clearing  House, 
P.O.  Box  8278.  Washington,  D.C.  No.  638-2500. 

Continuing  Presence  In  Washington,  2115 
"S"  NW,  Washington,  DC.  No.  966-4158. 

Cornell  University  Lobby  Group,  1741  Long- 
worth  Office  Bldg ,  Wash.,  D.C.  No.  225-7169. 

Law  Students  Against  the  War,  714  21st 


St.  NW  and  1220A  Longworth  Office  Bldg.. 
Wash.,  DC.  No.  676-7560. 

Project  Pursestrlngs,  1616  K  St.  NW,  Wash., 
DC   No.  265-6676. 

Virginia  Coalition,  2115  "S"  St.  NW,  Wash., 
DC.  No.  232-0145. 

Other  specialized  groups  have  been  helping 
In  this  effort  and  their  names  and  addresses 
can  be  obt^ned  by  calling  the  offices  of  the 
Congressional  Action  Committee. 

The  Congressional  Action  Committee  at 
the  NYU  Larw  School  has  compiled  and  pub- 
lished this  report  for  the  use  of  all  groups 
and  indlvidjials  working  to  end  the  War. 

When  you  meet  with  any  senator,  repre- 
sentative or  his  aide,  please  file  a  report  with 
our  office  or  one  of  the  above  listed  groups. 
A  .sample  report  sheet  follows. 

For  further  information  or  copies  of  the 
report  contact:  Congressional  Action  Com- 
mittee. Room  419.  Vanderbilt  Hall.  40  Wash- 
ington Square  South. 

A  CtnOE  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIOIT  AGAINST  THE 
WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Telegram   from   Senators   McGovern.   Hat- 
field, GoooEix,  Cpanston,  and  Hughes) 

May  27,  1970. 
Congressional  Action  Committee, 
Boom  419  Vanderbilt  Hall. 
40  Washington  Square  South, 
New  York.  N.Y.: 

"We  urge  you  to  direct  your  efforts  to  sup- 
porting Congressional  action  to  cut  off  fur- 
ther funds  for  Southeast  Asia  except  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  troops  safely  and  sys- 
tematically. . . . 

"WUl  you  do  all  in  yotir  power  to  generate 
public  support  for  a  victorious  roll  call  to  end 
the  war?  'Your  letters,  phone  caUs,  petition 
and  personal  visits  to  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen  are  urgently  needed  now  and 
during  the  next  crucial  weeka.  .  .  ." 


USE  OF  OFFICE  SPACE  UNDER  CON- 
TROL OF  REPRESENTATIVE  ECK- 
HARDT BY  CERTAIN  GROUPS 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  for  letting  me 
know  in  advance  that  the  statement  was 
to  be  made  which  is,  of  course,  a  courtesy 
which  is  always  recognized,  and  also  for 
his  moderate  statement  in  this  regard.  I 
do  think  though  since  he  has  mentioned 
this  point,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
explain  exactly  what  my  office  was  used 
for. 

Mr.  Ed  Burton  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  economics  at  Cornell  University  and 
a  resident  of  Houston,  Tex.  He  and  a 
good  number  of  other  individuals,  both 
students  and  faculty  opposed  to  the 
Vietnam  war,  came  to  Washington  and 
contacted  a  numl)er  of  persons  in  Con- 
gress, which  is  of  course  their  right. 

During  a  period  of  time  that  embraced 
approximately  19  days  this  group  was 
without  a  location.  Therefore,  they  ap- 
proached me  and  asked  if  they  might 
simply  use  the  annex  office  as  a  sort  of 
gathering  place. 

Now,  frankly,  anyone  who  has  ever 
come  to  my  office  from  Houston  or  Harris 
County,  or  any  other  constituent  or 
group  which  I  think  is  expressing  a  legit- 
imate position  in  a  legitimate  way,  has 
always  been  told,  quite  freely,  that  they 
may  use  my  office  for  headquarters.  I 
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think  this  is  a  courtesy 
gressman  owes  to  persons  w 
his  ofiBce  and  who  are  from  ar^ong 
from  back  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman 
Arizona  said,  of  course,  there 
at  all  illegal  about  permitting 
peacefully  express  their  viewpoints 
governmental  affairs.  This 
what  they  were  doing. 

Frankly.  I  think  one  of  the 
mendable  tendencies  in  our 
the  fact  that  faculty  memberk 
dents  are   following   the   tirrie 
means   of   petitioning 
redress.  I  want  to  encourage 
done  in  my  annex  ofiQce  whicl 
with  my  knowledge.  That  ofllce 
down  the  hall  from  my  office 
annex  office  constantly. 

The    extension    of    this 
something  I  was  glad  to  do 
complimented  that  these  Cor^iell 
honored  me  by  this  request.  I 
know  that  there  are  some 
alumni  In  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
are  89  Texas  students  enrolled 
I  have  no  apology  whatsoe\'^r 
fording  this  service  to  these 
the  student  body  and  faculty 
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SUBST.\NTIAL  AND  PERMISSIVE 
SUPPORT  OP  A  STATUTORY  AP- 
PROACH TO  LOWERING  '  iHE  VOT- 
ING AGE 

(Mr.  RAILSBACK  asked  an<  I  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hjuse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  exUnd  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RAJUSBACK.  Mr.  Speiiker,  I  am 
well  aware  that  several  Members  have 
doubts  as  to  the  constitutioiiality  of  a 
statutory  approach  to  lowering  the  voting 
age.  I  have  in  recent  weeks  trie  d  to  assure 
my  colleagues  that  there  is  iubstantial 
and  impressive  expert  opinion  in  support 
of  a  statutory  approach.  I  will  not  repeat 
at  this  time  the  identities  of  those  hold- 
ing such  views  but  I  remind  tt  e  Members 
of  their  existence.  As  a  lawyei  ■  I  am  well 
aware  that  no  one  can  speak  with  finality 
for  the  Supreme  Court.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  this  body  has  often 
passed  legislation  which  had  been  at- 
tacked on  the  basis  of  consti  .utionality. 
A  recent  and  excellent  exanple  is  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  crime  liill.  I  sup- 
ported that  legislauon  and  I  lid  so  not- 
withstanding the  constitutional  objec- 
tions because  it  is  the  pecul  ar  task  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  have  th(  final  word 
as  to  Uie  constitutionality  of  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress.  The  Caurt  exists 
for  that  purpose,  among  otheis.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Organized  Cri|ne  Control 
Act  which  is  now  undergoinig  hearings 
before  the  Judiciary  Subcoifimittee  on 
which  I  serve  have  been  scathingly  at- 
tacked on  constitutional  grounds.  But  I 
would  suggest  to  my  colleagies  that  in 
cases  where  there  is  bona  fide  and  sig 
nificant  support  for  the  const  itutionality 
of  legislation,  then  it  is  the  di  ity  of  Con 
gress  to  work  its  will  on  that  legislation 
and  leave  it  to  the  Court  t<  make  the 
final  determination  as  to  ult)imate  con- 
stitutionality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
provide     my     colleagues     vith     some 


thoughts  concerning  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  H.R.  4249,  the  amendment  added 
by  the  Senate  concerning  the  18-year-old 
vote. 

I  testified  before  the  Rules  Committee 
in  support  of  the  requested  rule  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  support  that 
rule  and  vote  the  previous  question.  It 
was  also  my  privilege  as  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  observe  the 
introduction  of  H.R.  4249  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  lengthy  hearings  which  com- 
prise 458  pages  of  recorded  testimony 
before  that  committee.  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
recommendation — House  Report  No.  91- 
397 — was  the  result  of  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  both  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  committee  members. 

As  you  will  recall,  in  December  of  last 
year,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  an  ad- 
ministration substitute  was  offered 
which  provided  some  improvements — in- 
cluding a  nationwide  uniform  authori- 
zation for  persons  to  vote  in  Presiden- 
tial and  Vice-Presidential  elections  if 
they  have  resided  within  a  State  since 
the  first  day  of  September  preceding  the 
November  election;  and  including  the 
expansion  of  the  temporao'  ban  on  lit- 
eracy tests  to  make  it  national  rather 
than  regional  in  scope  and  effect.  How- 
ever, many  of  us  believed  that  the  ad- 
ministrations  substitute  would  represent 
a  dilution  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  original 
Voting  Rights  Act,  and  for  that  reason, 
opposed  it.  Among  Judiciary  Committee 
members,  once  again  both  the  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  overwhelmingly 
supported  a  simple  extension — only 
eight  committee  members  voting  for  the 
administration  substitute  and  25  vot- 
ing against  it.  Nonetheless,  the  substi- 
tute passed  by  a  narrow  margin. 

Now  the  Senate  has  passed  a  measure 
which  I  beheve  includes  the  best  por- 
tions of  the  two  choices  which  had  been 
before  the  House.  I  beheve  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  strengthens  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  on  all  counts  by  preserving 
the  tough  enforcement  provisions  which 
have  been  utilized  in  registering  more 
than  800,000  black  voters,  and  by  in- 
corporating a  nationwide  Uteracy  test 
ban  as  well  as  uniform  residency  provi- 
sions. In  addition,  an  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  64  to  17  which  has 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  voting  age  in 
all  States  in  all  elections  to  18  years 
of  age.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  good 
amendment  and  will  serve  these  effective 
purposes- First,  it  gives  our  yoimg  people 
an  opporTlmity  to  really  participate  in 
our  system  and  undercuts  those  who 
would  advocate  overthrow  of  the  exist- 
ing system :  second,  it  recognizes  that  our 
young  people  are  better  educated  and 
equipped  than  ever  before  to  exercise  the 
voting  franchise,  and  third  it  makes  uni- 
form the  voting  age  level,  which  now 
ranges  from  18  to  21  among  the  various 
States. 

I  strongly  support  the  principle  of 
granting  the  vote  to  those  young  people 
from  the  ages  of  18  to  21.  I  testified 
earlier  this  year  before  a  Senate  sub- 
committee on  the  subject  of  the  18-year- 
old  vote.  At  this  point  I  quote  from  that 
testimony : 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  May  of  laat  year,  a  group 
of  twenty-two  Congressman,  myself  includ- 
ed, embarked  upon  a  voluntary  tour  of  col- 
lege campuses.  We  organized  Into  six  re- 
gional groups  and  visited  over  fifty  universi- 
ties of  all  types  and  sizes.  We  met  personally 
with  many  faculty,  administrators,  and  with 
over  a  thousand  students.  We  avoided  ad- 
vance publicity  and  sought  no  headlines. 
Our  main  purpose  was  to  listen,  not  to  lec- 
ture, and  we  came  away  with  an  insight  Into 
student  outlooks  which  was  not  gathered 
second  hand  or  under  artificial  circum- 
stances, but  first  hand  and  under  completely 
informal  and  natural  conditions. 

One  important  result  of  our  visits  was  the 
preparation  of  a  report  which  was  submitted 
to  President  Nixon.  This  report,  which  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  "Brock  Report." 
contained  several  recommendations.  I  would 
Uke  to  refer  to  recommendation  number 
four,  entitled  "Lower  the  voting  age."  Under 
that  heading,  I  believe  the  following  para- 
graph summarizes  the  feeling  of  many  of  us 
who  would  prefer  to  see  less  student  riots 
and  more  student  responsibility: 

"The  right  to  vote  will  give  Young  Amer- 
ica the  chance  to  become  a  responsible,  par- 
ticipating part  of  our  system.  In  essence 
they  win  have  the  chance  to  put  their  per- 
formance where  their  words  are." 

I  am  not  sure  Just  how  and  why  the  magic 
age  of  ai  waa  fixed  as  the  age  of  majority. 
Professor  Paul  A.  Preund  has  suggested  that 
It  began  many  centuries  ago  "because  at 
that  age  a  young  man  was  deemed  capable 
of  bearing  the  heavy  armor  of  a  knight." 
I  need  not  remind  the  Members  of  this  Sub- 
committee that  surveys  have  proven  that 
about  one-half  of  the  servicemen  killed  by 
hostile  action  In  Vietnam  from  1961  to  1969 
were  too  young  to  vote  In  most  states.  I 
would  submit  that  we  have  demanded  that 
our  young  men  shoulder  the  heavy  armor  of 
a  knight  at  ages  far  younger  than  that  old 
hand-me-down  magical  age  of  31,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  have  hypocritically  told 
these  young  human  sacrifices  of  adult  cre- 
ated wars  that  "we  are  sorry  but  we  Just 
can't  trust  you  with  the  vote.'" 

There  Is  really  very  little  that  our  laws 
and  society  do  not  already  allow  the  IB  to  21- 
year-olds  to  do.  In  today's  society  the  18- 
year-old  can  marry,  raise  a  family,  divorce, 
work  for  a  living,  contribute  to  the  tax  reve- 
nues, and  kill  or  be  killed  in  military  service. 
Often  there  Is  little  difference  between  the 
father  of  age  21  and  the  father  who  Is  a  teen- 
ager, except  that  the  yovmger  man  cant  vote 
for  the  policies  or  for  the  men  who  pass  and 
approve  the  laws  affecting  him  and  his  chil- 
dren. 

Of  the  actual  present  day  population  of 
our  country,  approximately  one-half  Is  under 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  Similarly,  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  is  under  the  age  of  twenty. 
And  these  young  people  are  better  educated, 
physically  sup>erior,  and  longer  living  than 
any  of  their  ancestors.  In  1920,  the  average 
height  of  an  18-year-old  boy  was  69  inches 
and  the  average  weight  126.6  pounds.  In  1968. 
the  average  18-year-old  boy  was  70.2  Inches 
tall  (over  a  full  Inch  taller)  and  he  weighed 
144.8  pounds  (nearly  20  pounds  more). 

In  1920,  less  than  30  percent  of  the  high 
school  age  population  was  In  high  school .  and 
only  17  percent  of  that  age  group  actually 
was  graduated.  But  today,  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  Americans  14  through  17  are  attend- 
ing high  school,  and  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  this  group  receive  diplomas.  Further- 
more, m  1920.  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  was  231.000.  but  In  1968  It  was 
2,008.000.  or  nearly  ten  times  greater.  Our 
youth  of  today,  by  virtue  of  the  technological 
advances  In  television  and  other  communi- 
cations systems,  by  virtue  of  increased  num- 
bers and  greater  quality  textbooks  and  study 
materials,  by  virtue  of  profeeslonallzed  in- 
structors and  by  virtue  of  more  nximerous 
and  better  quality  educational  Institutions, 
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are  quite  frankly  and  unquestionably  better  The  Senate  on  March  12  approved,  64  to  17,  age  from  20  to  19  In  1968.  Judging  by  re- 
educated for  their  age  than  their  parents  or  legislation  that  would  lower  the  voting  age  turns  In  a  general  election  March  1,  the 
even  their  older  brothers  and  sisters.  In-  to  18  In  all  elections.  The  House  will  shortly  youth  ballot  helped  Increase  the  Socialist 
deed,    18   to   21-year-old8   already   possess   a  consider  this  legislation.  vote. 

better   education   than   a  great   number  of  Following   Is   the   question    asked    In   the  In  Britain.  Prime  Minister  WUson  hopes 

adults.  latest    Gallup    survey    completed    Just    last  that  the  three  million  additional  votes  of 

We  do  not  like  to  confess  that  these  young  weekend.  A  total  of  1350  persons  21  and  older  people  In  the  l8-to-21  age  bracket  will  help 

people   have   no   effective   voice   In   our   na-  were  Interviewed  In  more  than  300  localltiee  get   his  Labor  Government  elected   for  an- 

tlonal  decision-making  process.  They  are  a  across  the  nation,  and  asked  this  question.  other    five   years.    But   public   opinion   polls 

non-enfranchised  population.  They  are  "out-  Do  you  think  that  persons  18,  19  and  20  Indicate  that  the  new  voters  are  as  divided 

sldcrs"  and  cannot  vote.  In  spite  of  their  very  years  old  should  be  permitted  to  vote,  or  not?  as  their  parents. 

best  Intentions  and  desire  to  make  democracy  "  Here  are  the  latest  results:  Percent  The  election  at  Bridgewater,  to  fill  a  par- 
work,   the   18  to  21-year-old  American  does     Should  --. M  llamentary  vacancy,  should  provide  an  Indi- 

not   have   the   privilege  of   participating   In     Should  not— 38  cation   of  how   the   teen-agers   will   vote   in 

what  we  have  taught  him  to  be  the  most     No  opinion 4  the  next  British   general   election,  expected 

significant  decision-making  process — that  of  ,       „                       ^.  ,    ,            ,  ._.  „_„„„„  anytime  between  this  spring  *nd  the  end  of 

voting  and  governmental  operation.  Our  own  In  all  surveys  on  this  Issue  older  persons-  ^,^   ^„^„,^  five-year  term  In  May  1971 , 

civil  service  regulations  pennlt  government  ^^o  tend  to  be  more  affluent  and  more  con-  ^^  ^3  estimated  that  4.000  youngsters  will 

employment  of  18-year-olds,  but  our  voting  servatlve  than  younger  persons-are  most  op-  ^  ^,„^  ^^  ^^^  ,^  ^^^  three-cornered  con- 

laws  deny   to   these  same   18-year-olds   any  POs«<»  ^  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  ^^^    ^^    Bridgewater,    where   the    Conserva- 

volce  in  electing  that  government.  Our  laws  According     to    the    Youth     Franchise  ^^^^  ^'^  *  majority  of  3.000  votes  against 

tax  these  18-year-olds,  but  our  voting  laws  coalition,  a  nonprofit  organization  head-  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^^  candidates  four  years  ago. 

do  not  permit  them  representation  In  enact-  .  .      _     '  .,_-rv»aTor.    ofy^toi  nf  "in  finv  Britain's  last  major  change  In  the  fran- 

mg  thaPtax  law.  The  Boston  Tea  Party  waa  ^d  by  Ian  MacGowan,  a  total  of  37  Gov-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ,^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^.^^ 

supposed  to  have  been  the  spark  that  put  emors  support  the  lowering  of  the  voting  ,,,  women  over  the  age  of  21.  At  tha  time 

that  Issue  to  rest  in  this  country.  The  Ust  age.  And  a  succession  of  Presidents,  m-  women  won  the  vote  In  1918,  the  miaimum 

of  hard-to-explaln  hypocricles  Is  lengthy  and  eluding  President  Nixon,  has  supported  age  was  30. 

this  Subcommittee  has  probably  heard  all  or  lowering  the  voting  age.  I  think  the  ques-  caution  by  elder  voters 

most  of  them  already.  tion    is    fairly    asked,    with    all    that   sup-  .  nrlnrlnal  »r.niment  for  suffrage  for  teen- 

The  thing  that  really  motivates  me  to  sup-  ^    ^^y  has  the  voting  age  not  been  ae^rs^  1^   fhat    K^lon    ri^l^and   other 

port  this  legislation  Is  my  deep  and  sincere  \y„,'^n  ^^'^^    '^    ^^^^    television,    raaio    ana    ovner 

conviction    that    the    vast    majority    of    our  lowered?  modern    means    of    communication    enable 

vounK  people   particularly  those  on  our  col-  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  youth  to  comprehend  the  major  issues  of 

lege  campuses    really  do  possess  the  desire  fine  SUte  of  Georgia  has  had  the   18-  the  day  far  better  than  their  parents  did 

and  intelligence  to  not  only  vote  responsibly,  year-old  vote  since  1943.  Governor  Mad-  at  the  same  age. 

but  to  channel  their  actions  In  a  democratic  dox  and  the  Georgia  Delegation  in  Con-  Tb«lr  vote  and  interest  In  politics  would 

and  socially  acceptable  manner  to  the  great  gj-ess  can  be  appropriately  proud  of  their  flannel  youthful  energies  In  the  ballot  box 

benefit  of  themselves  and  society.  The  com-  feadershlD  in  Uiis  reeard    The  State  of  '"stead  of  Into  street  demonstrations,  ac- 

mltment  and  the  insight  Which  our  young  J^°«"^'Pj^"^^^  cording  to  the  politicians, 

people  have  demonstrated  In  such  programs  Kentucky  nas  nad  tne  1«  year  OlQ  VOl«  By^   ^^  ^^^^^  generation    fears  that  the 

as  the  Peace  Corps  and  Volunteers  In  Service  ^°^  ^^  years,   ine  isiaies  01  AiasKa  ana  teen-agers    are    too    Impetuous,    that    they 

To  America  (VISTA)  Is  a  good  example.  Hawaii  permit  the  vote  for  19  and  20  year  might    vote    to    overthrow    the   established 

The  great  message   in  the  student  unrest  olds  respectively.  The  18-year-old  vote  is  order  or  elect  a  dangerous  demagogue, 

that  we  observe  Is  not  In  Its  excesses,  but  In  not   fatal.   The  States  which   have   the  »    Many  Latin-American  nations  now  allow 

Its  mere  existence.  The  student  movement,  lowered  voting  age  have  proven  that  it  is  re-year-old  youths  to  vote   as  a  result  of 

not   only   In   this  country,   but  around  the  workable  recent  changes  In  their  constitutions, 

world,  can  signal  a  new  age  of  partnership  severRl    forelm    countries    have  ChUeans  over  18  wlU  get  the  vote  Nov.  4— 

m  progress,  or  It  can  be  a  struggle  for  re-  ,    And    several    loreipi    countries    nave  ^^^  ^  general  election  In  September.  Co- 

sponsibllity  demanded  and  denied.  We  hold  lowered  voting  ages.  Russia  lowered  the  j^^^j^j^    promises   a  change   m    April— after 

the  key.  ResponslbUlty  Is  contagious.  I  fore-  voting  age  to  18  in  its  1936  constitution,  presidential  elections. 

see  a  partnership  for  progress.  We  can  begin  Britain  lowered  the  age  to  18  last  year.  jjj  Mexico,  the  voting  age  Is  18  for  men 

It  by  granting  the  18-year-olds  a  voice  and  Bulgaria,  Rumania   and  Hungary  have  and  WMnen,  as  It  is  In  Ecuador,  Uruguay, 

a  vote.  the   18-year-old  vote.  An  article  in  the  Venezuela,  E  Salvador.  Guatemala  and  the 

As  my  tesUmony  indicates  I  feel  deeply  New  York  Times  of  March  8,  1970  dis-  DonUnican  Republic.  Brazil  permits  i8-year- 

concerning  this  subject.  There  is  over-  cusses  the  status  of  the  lowered  voting  olds  to  vote  11  they  are  uterate  and  can 

whelming  support  for  the  granting  of  the  age  in  several  foreign  countries  and  I  ^^t^^  T^:'"«^"!L'\\ rv™^^ 

voting  franchise  to  those  between  the  include  it  in  my  remarks  at  this  point:  ^..^^^"^r^Mcai  ^dTvfn  rd'^'iS 

ages  of   18  and  21.  A  poll  taken  by  the  |Prom  the   New  York  Times,  Mar.  8,  1970]  boundaries.    Some    Latin-American    nations 

Gallup  organization  shows  that  58  per-  trend   in   Many   nations   is   toward   Vote  still  cUng  to  the  21-year-old  principle  while 

cent  of  the  American  people  favor  lower-  for  TotrrHs  countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world  strike 

ing  the  voting  age  to  18  while  only  38  per-  London,  March  7.— increasing  numbers  of  a  compromise  at  20. 

cent  oppose  such  action.  At  this  point  I  young  people  around  the  world  wlU  soon  be  Sweden  lowered  the  voting  age  last  year 

include  an  article  from  the  Washington  voting  m  national  elections  as  a  movement  to  20— the  same  age  accepted  by  Japan  and 

Post  on  April  5    1970   concerning  the  re-  toward  lowering  the  legal  voting  age  steadily  the  Swiss  national  Government.  But  several 

<tiiU«  nf  thftt  noil  •         '  gathers  momentum.  cantons  In  Switzerland  are  seeking  to  lower 

,r.          '    „,    ";   _      ^  .    . Britain,   under   the    1969    Family   Reform  the  voting  age  In  local  elections  to  19  or  18. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  5. 1970]  j^^.^    lowered  the  voting  age  from  21   to  18  In  Ceylon,  the  voting  age  was  lowered  from 

Gallup  Poix :  18-Year-Old  Vote  Favored  on  Jan.  1,  and  teen-agers  will  vote  for  the  21  to  18  a  decade  ago.  New  Zealand  reduced 

(By  George  Gallup)  first  time  In  a  parUamentary  special  election  the  age  to  20  last  year. 

PRiNcrroN,   N.J.-If  the  House  of  Repre-  "«»  Thursday  at  Bridgewater  In  Somerset.  South  Africa  has  allowed  18-year-olds  to 

sentatlves  follows  the  lead  of  the  Senate  and  .    Several  Commonwealth  countries,  Incud-  vote  since  1958:  but  In  Black  Africa,  the  gen- 

annroves  of  lowering  the  votlnir  aee  to  18   it  '"B  Canada,  are  debating  whether  to  allow  eral  level  so  far  has  been  21. 

^n    .1   in    l^^nrrt  Irtth   Ih-   1!^<.  of  tx.  the  British  Initiative.  The  United  States  also  ,           ,    ^                „                ,^   ,   . 

will   be  in   accord   with  the  wishes  of  the  considering    a    proposed    constitutional  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  I  am  a 

tZ^^-j^^  *"                      ""^'^  amendment  tl  lov«.r^th^foting  age  from  21  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  865, 

*  llx'^uUTevery  ten  In  the  latest  survey  t«/8'                  ,       ,  ,,           ,,    ,,  ^^ich  I  introduced  on  August  5.   1969 

(58  per  cent)  think  persons  18   19  and  20  1°  "^^  P"**  "*  t^*  *^°'"^<*-  *^«  '°^°''^-  and  which  would  provide  for  lowering 

years  old  should  be  permitted  to  vote.            ->ment  toward  younger  voters  Is  not  new.  Most  the   age  by   constitutional   amendment. 

A  majority  of  persons  21  and  older  have  Communist  and  Latln-Amerlcan  nations  Two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
expressed  support  for  lowering  the  voting  granted  18-year-olds  the  franchise  many  ^^^  ^,gj.g  cosponsors  of  a  constitutional 
age  since  July,  1953,  when  63  percent  did  so.  y®*"  f  °' ,  ,„  ,  ,  ^  ^  ^,  amendment  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
Only  17  per  cent  voted  In  favor  In  1939  when  The  Soviet  Union  lowered  the  voting  age  .  nrnrvwiaK  have  artuallv  Bone 
the  first  Gallup  survey  on  this  subject  was  to  18  In  Its  1936  Constitution.  The  same  if^^Lh^f'^^Anrt^n.t  fmnkfv  s^^ 
conducted  rules  apply  In  Bulgaria,  Rumania  and  Hun-  nowhere.  And  I  must  frankly  state  tnat 

Many  of  those  Interviewed  who  favor  low-  ga^y.  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  woi^d  take  sev- 
ering the  voting  age  maintain  that  "if  a  socialists  apparently  gained  eral  years  before  the  lowered  voting  age 
person  Is  old  enough  to  fight,  he's  old  enough  Austria,  adjoining  the  Communist  na-  would  become  a  reality  via  the  procedure 
to  vote."  tions  of  eastern  Europe,  lowered  the  voting  of  constitutional  amendment.  If  it  is  not 
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necessarj'  to  consume  that  Inordinate 
amount  of  time,  and  if  we  are  t-uly  In 
favor  of  a  lowered  voting  age,  th(  n  why 
not  take  advantage  of  the  oppotunlty 
which  is  now  before  this  House  a  nd  ac- 
complish the  same  end  resul^  only 
through  statutory  procedure? 

I  am  well  aware  that  several 
colleagues  have  doubts  as  to  the 
luiionality"  of  taking  the  sUtutdry 
proach  to  accomplish  the  result  ol 
ered  voting  age.  I  have  In  receni 
tried  to  give  assurances  to  my 
that  there  is  impressive  expert 
support  of  a  statutory  approach 
not  repeat  at  this  time  these  vi6\MS 
do  wish  to  remind  the  Members 
expert  opinions.  As  a  lawyer  I 
aware  that  no  one  can  speak 
nahty  for  the  Supreme  Court; 
is  signiflcant  to  note  that  both 
tioners  and  legal  scholars  of  gre^t 
ure  have  supported  the  effort  to 
via  statute.  The  preeminent  and 
ious  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
of  New  York,  by  its  committee 
eral  legislation,   has  prepared 
a  report  on  the  constitutional  is^ue 
I  received  this  report  only 
this  point  I  wish  to  call  the  repor . 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
the  report  in  my  remarks: 

Thb   Association    of   the    Bar    o  '  the 
CiTT  or  New  York 

STATtrrORT   REDUCTION   OF   THE   VOTIl  IC   AGE 

(By  the  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation) 
In  February  1970.  this  Association  Issued 
a  report  which  considered  the  propjsed  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
and  the  Administrations'  alternative,  urging 
that  the  trigger  clause  and  prior  clearance 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Ac  ;  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  five-year  period.' 
We  opposed  those  provisions  of  the  I  dmlnls- 
trations  bill  which  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  prior  clearance  for  vo  ting  law 
changes  in  Jurisdictions  with  a  history  of 
discrimination  and  which  would  lave  the 
Attorney  General  send  voting  ei  amlners 
throughout  the  nation,  rather  than  concen- 
trate them  In  Jiuladlctlons  which  tad  been 
Identified  by  the  Act's  trigger  clause  We  en- 
dorsed as  desirable  voter  reforms  the  Ad- 
ministration bill's  proposed  natloniride  ban 
on  literacy  testa  and  national  residency 
standards   for   presidential   election!. 

In  March  1970,  the  Senate  adoptel  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Administration  bill  which 
would:  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  for  an  additional  five-year  period;  pre- 
scribe national  residency  standards  for  vot- 
ing In  presidential  elections;  Impoe  a  na- 
tiont^ide  suspension  on  literacy  te  its;  and 
modify  the  trigger  clause  to  apply  »  Juris- 
dictions in  which  less  than  SO't  of  the 
voting  age  population  were  register^  for  or 
voted  in  the  1964  or  1968  presiden^al  elec- 
tion. The  bill  also  contained  a  provision 
which  would  reduce  to  eighteen  the  voting 
age  for  national,  state  and  local  (lections. 
The  Senate  bill  will  be  considered  shortly 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  und  sr  a  rule 
whereby  it  must  be  approved  or  disapproved 
In  its  entirety.     ^ 

This  report  Is  directed  to  the  pro^  Ulon  for 
reducing  the  voting  age.  This  Is  or  e  aspect 
of  the  present  bill  on  which  we  had  i  tot  com- 
mented in  our  prior  report  and  it  is  ( Ji  asp«ct 
that  must  be  considered  and  resolved  by 
members  of  the  House  when  they  vote  on 
the  bill  In  lt«  entirety.  We  are  of  the  unani- 
mous oplnl(Hi  that  the  voting  age  znay  oon^ 
stltutiooally  be  reduced  by  statute.  We  also 
believe  tb*t  auch  a  reduction  is  dei  Irable. 
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We  strongly  urge  approval  of  the  entire 
Voting  Rights  Act  In  the  form  now  before 
the  House,  for  the  reason  stated  in  our 
previous  repwrt  supplemented  by  tlie  reasons 
stated  below. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Issue  of  eight«en  year  old  voting  has 
had  a  long  history  In  our  country.  Serious 
efforts  to  lower  the  voting  age  were  made 
following  the  Civil  War  and  during  World 
War  I,  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Crisis. 
These  proposals,  however,  met  with  little  leg- 
islative success.' 

The  arguments  now  t>elng  made  on  this 
Issue  are  also  not  new.  Having  re-examined 
these  arguments  in  the  context  of  present- 
day  America,  we  believe  that  there  Is  no 
compelling  reason  for  continuing  the  dis- 
franchisement of  eighteen  year  olds.  A  prin- 
ciple of  our  society  In  that  government  rests 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  as  expressed 
through  the  medium  of  voting.  Mass  partici- 
pation In  voting  Is  essential  to  represent 
the  win  of  all  the  people,  and  the  enfran- 
chisement of  most  major  groups  Is  needed 
to  order  legitimate  government  In  the  eyes 
of  each  group.  When  we  consider  the  In- 
creased educational  level  and  jxxlltlcal  ma- 
turity of  the  nation's  youth  and  the  clvU 
and  mlUtary  responsibilities  which  tiiey  are 
expected  to  assume  at  age  eighteen,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  they  should  also  be  af- 
forded access  to  the  ballot  box. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  dally 
news  reports  which  attest  to  the  disaffec- 
tion and  frustration  of  today's  youth  and 
their  desire  to  be  involved  in  the  political 
processes  of  our  government.  It  Is  all  the 
more  important  In  these  times  of  unrest  In 
our  country  that  this  major  segment  of  our 
pyopulatlon  have  the  opportimlty  to  express 
Itself  in  the  orderly  and  peaceful  processes  of 
elections  for  legislators  and  executives.  We 
are  not  Impressed  with  the  argiunents  that 
the  reduction  of  the  voting  age  will  weaken 
majority  rule  and  have  undesirable  effecta 
on  OMi  party  system  and  governmental 
structure.  In  this  regard,  we  are  reminded  of 
similar  views  which  were  expressed  In  the 
period  before  elimination  of  property  re- 
strictions on  the  right  to  vote  and  again  be- 
fore extension  of  the  franchise  to  women 
and  to  black  citizens.  These  reforms  served 
to  strengthen  our  system.  We  expect  the 
same  result  If  the  franchise  Is  extended  to 
eighteen  year  olds. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Turning  to  the  constitutional  question, 
we  find  sufficient  support  for  a  statutory  re- 
duction of  the  voting  age  In  Congress'  au- 
thority to  enact  "appropriate  legislation"  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Tliis  authority,  contained  In 
Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
has  been  broadly  construed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  recent  decisions,  most  notably  In 
KaUenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641  (1966). 
In  that  case,  the  Court  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Section  4(e)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  whose  principal  effect  was  to 
prohibit  New  York  State's  English  literacy  re- 
quirement for  voters.  The  Supreme  Court's 
position  was  that  Congress  could  forbid  New 
York's  English  literacy  test  whether  or  not 
the  test  violated  the  Constitution.  The  Court 
reasoned  that  even  though  the  test  might 
not  Itself  deny  equal  protection,  its  elimina- 
tion could  be  viewed  as  a  measure  designed 
to  protect  New  York's  Puerto  Rlcan  com- 
munity against  discriminatory  treatment  by 
government. 

The  Morgan  case  Indicates  that  In  adopt- 
ing appropriate  legislation  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  Congress  Is  authorized 
to  Intrude  upon  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
states  even  when  Its  action  tends  only  Indi- 
rectly to  Insure  compliance  with  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  The  Court  demonstrated 
Its  willingness  to  accede  to  the  congressional 
Judgment  as  to  the  necessity  for  any  such 
imposition  on  state  Interests. 

"It  was  well  within  congressional  authority 


to  say  that  this  need  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
minority  for  the  vote  warranted  federal  In- 
trusion upon  any  state  interests  served  by 
the  English  literacy  requirement.  It  was  for 
Congress,  as  the  branch  that  made  this 
Judgment,  to  assess  and  weigh  the  various 
conflicting  considerations.  ...  /f  is  not  for 
us  to  revieu:  the  congressional  resolution  of 
these  factors.  It  is  enough  that  ice  be  able 
to  perceive  a  basis  upon  urhich  the  Congress 
might  resolve  the  conflict  as  it  did."* 

Olven  the  Court's  statements  that  Section 
4(e)  "may  be  viewed"  as  designed  to  secure 
equal  protection  and  that  it  was  satisfied 
merely  with  being  able  to  "perceive  a  basis" 
upon  which  Congress  might  reach  its  con- 
clusion. It  is  clear  that  Congress  possesses 
far-reaching  authority  to  adopt  legislation 
based  upon  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  If  a 
congressional  enactment  prohibits  state  ac- 
tion which  is  arguably  discriminatory,  the 
Morgan  decision  offers  constitutional  sup- 
jKDrt  for  the  congressional   prohibition. 

It  is  proper  that  Congress  be  given  such 
broad  discretion  in  enforcing  the  guarantees 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  that  Congress,  as  the 
selected  representatives  of  the  people,  be  em- 
powered to  determine  when  state  voting  laws 
fall  short  of  the  standards  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  there  Is  ample  basis 
for  a  congressional  deternUnatlon  that  states 
unfairly  discriminate  against  persons  be- 
tween eighteen  and  twenty-one  when  they 
deny  those  persons  the  right  to  vote.  The  fact 
that  eighteen  year  olds  assume  so  many  of 
the  responsibilities  of  older  citizens  (not  the 
least  of  which  Is  their  obligation  to  serve  In 
the  armed  services)  offers  sufficient  Justifica- 
tion for  a  congressional  Judgment  that  It  is 
unreasonable  to  deprive  them  of  the  essential 
right  to  vote. 

Futhermore.  young  people  today  are  highly 
capable  of  making  intelligent  voting  deci- 
sions. Today's  youth  have  attained  educa- 
tional levels  and  political  maturity  and 
awareness  not  manifested  by  the  eighteen 
year  olds  of  earlier  generations.  For  example. 
79';  of  persons  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
one  today  are  high  school  graduates,  while 
only  17'"c  of  persons  In  the  same  age  bracket 
In  1920  had  graduated  from  high  school. 
WhUe  47<-<j  of  today's  eighteen  year  olds  at- 
tend college,  only  18%  were  in  college  in 
19aO.«  Statistics  such  as  these  supjKM-t  a  con- 
gressional finding  that  voting  age  require- 
ments established  almost  200  years  ago  are 
now  outmoded. 

Although  the  position  that  Congress  may 
reduce  the  voting  age  by  statute  has  received 
the  support  of  respected  constitutional  au- 
thorities,' other  noted  scholars  contend  that 
a  lower  voting  age  may  be  Implemented  solely 
by  means  of  a  constitutional  amendment.  Six 
Yale  Law  School  professors  recently  chal- 
lenged the  constitutional  basis  for  a  statu- 
tory voting  age  reduction,  questioning  the 
breadth  of  the  Supreme  Courts  decision  in 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  and  pointing  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  3  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.*  They  claimed  that  Morgan 
deals  only  with  policing  state  restrictions  on 
ethnic  minor' ties  and  that  It  was  Inappro- 
priate to  extend  Its  application  to  a  measure 
affecting  all  young  Americans.  We  do  not 
agree  that  the  Morgan  decision  must  be  lim- 
ited in  that  fashion.  The  nation's  youth  con- 
stitute a  group  which  may  be  the  victim  of 
unreasonable  voting  discrimination  as  much 
as  females,  black  citizens  of  the  southern 
states  or  Puerto  Rlcan  residents  of  New  York 
State. 

The  six  Yale  pivjfessors  also  argued  that 
Section  2  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
explicitly  recognizes  the  age  of  twenty-one 
as  a  "presumptive  bench  mark"  for  grant 
of  the  right  to  vote  and  that  It  Is  difficult 
to  construe  that  equal  protection  clause  to 
permit  Congress  to  modify  that  constitu- 
tional presumption.  Section  2  provides: 
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"When  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election 
for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  ...  is 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  Inhabitants  of 
such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
way  abridged,  except  for  participation  In 
rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation therein  shall  be  reduced  In  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such 
State." 

cwe  cannot  see  how  this  provision  pre- 
cludes Congress  from  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  eighteen.  Section  2  was  designed  to 
Implement  the  grant  of  the  franchise  to 
blacks  and  its  mention  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  was  merely  Intended  as  a  reference  to 
thoM  persons  who.  by  the  prevailing  stand- 
ards of  the  1860'8.  would  be  eligible  to  vote 
but  for  the  color  of  their  skin.  The  fact  that 
the  voting  age  was  twenty-one  a  century 
ago  does  not  resolve  the  question  whether 
the  same  age  requirement  constitutes  un- 
reasonable discrimination  in  the  1970'b.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized,  concepts 
of  equal  protection  "do  change."' 

Some  authorities  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  uncertainty  which  could  result  If 
the  voting  age  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
Invalidated  by  the  courts  subsequent  to  Its 
Implementation.  We  believe  that  the  voting 
age  provisions  effectively  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem by  adopting  an  effective  date  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971  for  the  age  reduction  and  pro- 
viding for  expedited  Judicial  proceedings. 
«  •  •  •  • 

The  Supreme  Court  has  made  It  clear  In 
other  areas  that  where  the  right  to  vote 
Is  denied,  the  burden  lies  with  those  with- 
holding that  right  to  demonstrate  that  the 
denial  Is  necessary  to  protect  a  compelling 
state  interest.'  The  Issue  here  Is  analogous; 
It  Is  a  heavy  burden  to  Justify  the  denial 
of  the  franchise  to  ten  million  citizens  aged 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  who  are  by  stand- 
ards of  education,  exposure  to  media,  bear- 
ing of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  con- 
cern for  the  national  welfare  and  all  other 
criteria  of  political  maturity  an  integral  part 
of  our  society.  We  do  not  believe  that  those 
who  would  deny  young  people  the  right  to 
vote  can  sustain  such  a  burden.  These  young 
citizens  should  be  placed  In  the  political 
mainstream  at  the  earliest  possible  opportu- 
nity. For  these  reasons,  we  support  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  bill  which  would  re- 
duce the  voting  age  to  eighteen. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Voting  Rights  bill  should  be  ap- 
proved In  Its  entirety.  Including  the  provi- 
sion for  lowering  the  minimum  voting  age  to 
eighteen. 

June  11.1970. 
Respectively  submitted. 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation.  The 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 
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FOOTNOTES 

'25  Record  of  N.Y.C.B.A.  250  (1970). 

'  Georgia  lowered  the  voting  age  to  eigh- 
teen In  1943  and  Kentucky  did  the  same  in 
1955.  Alaska  entered  the  Union  with  a  voting 
age  of  nineteen  and  Hawaii  with  an  age  of 
twenty. 

'384  U.S.  at  653   (emphasis  added). 


<  Testimony  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, Oong.  Record,  March  11,  1970,  p. 
6936-40. 

"^See.  e.g.,  address  of  Paul  A.  Preund  and 
statement  of  Archibald  Cox,  Cong.  Record, 
March  11,  1970,  p.  6934-88,  Cox,  Foretoord: 
Constitutional  Adjudication  and  the  Promo- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  80  Harv.  L.  Rev.  91, 
107  (1966). 

•Letter  to  the  Editor  from  Alexander  M. 
Blckel,  Charles  L.  Black,  Jr.,  Robert  H.  Bork, 
John  Hart  Ely,  Louis  H.  Pollak,  Eugene  V. 
Rostow,  In  The  New  York  Times,  April  5, 
1970,  p.  43. 

'  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections,  383 
U.S.  663.669  (1966). 

'  See.  e.g..  Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School 
District,  395  U.S.  621  (1969);  McDonald  v. 
Board  of  Election  Comm'rs  of  Chicago,  394 
U.S.  802  (1969). 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  told  me 
of  their  feelings  that  we  should  not  legis- 
late in  an  atmosphere  of  constitutional 
doubt.  I  am  constrained  to  remind  them 
that  we  have  often  done  so.  A  recent 
and  excellent  example  is  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill,  which  has  been 
subject  to  a  great  amount  of  criticism 
by  constitutional  scholars.  I  supported 
that  legislation  and  I  did  so  because  it  is 
the  peculiar  task  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  have  the  final  word  as  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress.  The  Court  exists  for  that  pur- 
pose, among  others.  The  provisions  of  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act,  which  is 
now  imdergoing  hearings  before  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  which  I 
serve,  have  been  scathingly  attacked  on 
constitutional  bases  by  constitutional  ex- 
perts. But,  I  would  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  in  cases  where  there  is  bona 
fide  and  signiflcant  support  for  the  con- 
stitutionality of  legislation,  then  it  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  work  its  will  on 
that  legislation  and  leave  it  to  the  Court 
to  make  the  final  determination  as  to  the 
ultimate  constitutionality.  I  submit  that 
it  is  an  insufScient  reason  for  opposing 
legislation  to  merely  take  the  position 
that  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  its 
ultimate  constitutionality. 

Finally,  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  legislation  is  drafted  in  a  man- 
ner so  as  to  actually  invite  an  early  de- 
termination of  the  very  doubts  which 
they  express  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  measure.  The  sunendment  to  the 
■Voting  Rights  Act  bill  is  drafted  so  as  to 
direct  the  courts  to  expedite  cases  ques- 
tioning the  legality  of  the  law.  I  included 
in  my  testimony  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee a  summary  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
prompt  judicial  test  of  the  18-year-old 
voting  provisions  of  the  pending  Senate- 
passed  bill,  and  I  include  them  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks : 

PROBABiLrry  of  a  Prompt  Judicial  Test  fob 
THE  18-Year-Old  Vote 

President  Nixon's  recent  challenge  of  the 
legislation  that  would  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18  was  based  primarily  on  a  fear  that 
any  legal  contest  to  such  a  law  might  not 
be  reached  before  1972  and  thus  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  proceeding's  of  the  Presidential 
elections  to  be  held  that  year.  However,  from 
extensive  legal  research  and  a  brief  review 
of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  it  Is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  a  court  case  on 
the  validity  of  an  18-year-old  voting  statute 
win  be  Initiated  and  resolved  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1971.  the  date  the  legislation  goes  into 
effect. 

Several  possible  approaches  could  be  em- 


ployed to  achieve  a  test  case.  For  all  of  these 
alternatives,  the  courts  would  be  Justified 
m  ruling  on  the  validity  of  the  provisions  if 
elements  of  an  actual  controversy  were 
present.  Thus,  a  test  case  could  be  started 
once  the  bill  was  slg^ned  into  law. 

In  one  approach  a  case  arising  between  a 
state  and  the  Attorney  General,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  original  Jurisdiction.  The 
State  could  file  a  complaint  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  requesting  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment that  the  provision  Is  unconstitutional 
and  an  injunction  against  its  enforcement. 
South  Carolina  followed  this  procedure  In 
1965  when  it  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  through  South  Carolina  v. 
Katzenbach,  383  V.S.  301  (1966).  The  basic 
problem  was  registration  of  voters  under  the 
Federal  provisions.  Obviously,  the  situation 
will  present  Itself  again  when  18-year-olds 
try  to  register  for  local  elections  after  the 
bill  Is  passed. 

Another  alternative  would  have  the  Attor- 
ney General  file  a  complaint  against  a  spe- 
cific State  challenging  the  validity  of  the 
state  law  setting  the  voting  age  of  21.  Sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Senate-passed  version  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  clearly  gives  the  Justice 
Department  this  power,  authorizing  the  At- 
torney General  to  begin  proceedings  involving 
States  or  political  subdivisions.  Indeed  this 
procedure  was  successfully  tried  In  United 
States,  v.  Alabama,  252  F.  Supp.  96  (1966) 
to  enforce  the  poll  tax  provision  of  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act.  Using  this  method,  the 
action  would  initiate  before  a  special  three- 
Judge  Federal  district  court  and  be  appealed 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  final  de- 
liberations. 

A  third  possibility  would  arise  If  state  of- 
ficials filed  suit  against  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the 
voting  age  section  of  the  statute.  As  In  the 
preceding  alternative,  the  decision  of  a  spe- 
cial three-Judge  court  would  be  appealed  di- 
rectly to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Finally  an  Individual  could  file  suit  against 
State  or  local  election  officials  If  they  de- 
nied him  the  right  to  register  to  vote.  The 
Individual  could  cooperate  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  which  would  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  State  law  setting  the  voUng 
age  at  21.  This  was  the  method  tised  In 
Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections,  383, 
U.S.  653  (1966).  when  a  group  of  Virginia 
residents  challenged  the  constitutionality  of 
Virginia's  poll  tax. 

The  question  of  constitutionality  should 
easily  be  decided  by  January  1.  1971.  Even  If 
the  test  case  were  Initiated  In  the  three- 
Judge  court  procedure,  there  would  be  no 
greater  delay  than  If  proceedings  originated 
directly  In  the  Supreme  Court.  The  case 
would  be  argued  during  the  Supreme  CourU 
summer  recess  and  presented  to  the  Court 
when  It  returns  In  October. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  quick  Judicial 
decisions  have  been  vital  for  social  problems 
several  times  during  the  past  five  years,  and 
in  each  case  action  was  successfully  com- 
pleted in  a  short  time  period.  One  important 
example  concerns  the  already  mentioned 
South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.  Since  this 
case  tested  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  the 
necessity  of  an  early  decision  was  nearly  ex- 
actly analogous  to  the  present  instance.  Total 
proceedings  on  the  bill  took  less  than  six 
months.  In  another  Instance,  Williams  v. 
Rhodes.  393  U.S.  23  (1968)  George  Wallaces 
American  Independent  Party  attempted  to 
gain  a  spot  on  the  Ohio  ballot  for  the  1968 
Presidential  election.  The  case  took  less  than 
a  month  after  Supreme  Court  review  was 
sought.  Just  last  fall  illeiander  v.  Holmes 
County  Board  of  Education  396  U.S.  19  (1966) 
sought  Immediate  school  Integration.  In  this 
Instance  a  decision  was  rendered  in  a  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  case  was  filed. 

In  short  it  Is  clear  that  ample  precedents 
are  available  for  a  prompt  test  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  statutory  approach  to 
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the  18-year  old  vote.  Little  Justlfic^ti 
Ists   for   employing   the   fear   of 
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Americans    qualified    to    vote 
waited  too  long  already,  and  to 
MOW  would  return  the  Issue  to  a 
route  that  has  kept  It  bogged  down 
gress  for  28  years.  Since  the 
should  be  left  to  the  courts  your 
be  counted  as  a  true  test  of  your 
on  the  Issue. 
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In  summary.  I  say  to  my 
that  the  Senate-passed  Voting 
Act  package  is  good  legislation 
bines  the  best  of  the  two  versioi^ 
were  before  the  House  earlier 
session  and  should  come  as  no 
to  the  Members.  The  18-year- 
amendment  offered  in  the 
thoroughly  debated  by  that 
eluding  much  discussion  of  the 
tionality  Issue.  The  Senate 
the  amendment  was  by  the  nearly 
margin  of  64  to  17.  The  Membeis 
House   have   been   subjected   ir 
weeks  to  bombardment  by  othqr 
bers  amd  by  vsirious  groups 
mation  and  argument 
18-year-old    vote    provisions 
whether    additional    discussion 
shed  much  light  on  the  only 
of  any  major  proportions 
constitutionality  of  the  statutory 
cedure.  The  Supreme  Court  is 
body  which  can  setUe  that  quesfon, 
the  legislation  provides  for  a 
entation  of  the  question  to  the 
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SUPREME  COURT-S  DRAFT  1 IXJLING 
AN  IMPOSSIBLE  BURDEN 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  niatter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  yester- 
day the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  two  decisions  relating  to  jthls  Na- 
tions  military  draft  system*— Welch 
against  United  States  and  Mulloy  against 
United  States — which  are  right; in  prin- 
ciple but  which  may  well  impose  an  im- 
possible burden  on  local  draft  lK>ards. 

The  Welsh  decision  in  particular,  has 
opened  a  virtual  Pandora's  box  that  will 
force  local  draft  boards  to  mjike  near 
impossible  judgments  as  to  whoj  e  beliefs 
are  "deeply  held." 

Dr.  Curtis  Tarr.  the  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  was  isked  at 
his  press  conference  this  morning 
whether  the  Supreme  Court's  rulings 
would  place  an  Impossible  burden  on 
local  boards  and,  I  am  told,  his  response 
was.  "That  may  well  be  the  case — I'm 
sure  going  to  have  a  tremendo  is  work- 
load." Dr.  Tarr  also  stated  that  he  would 
not  oppose  legislation  which  would  re- 
store the  previous  Interpretation  of  the 
standards  for  qualification  sis  a  <  onscien- 
tious  objector  and  that  this  "would  cer- 
tainly make  our  job  a  lot  easiei." 

A  further  complication  of  tl  e  recent 
rulings  Is  the  Interpretation  wtiich  the 
Selective  Service  System  lnten<fc  to  give 
the  rulings.  Dr.  Tarr  stated  that  within 
a  week  he  hoped  to  promulgate  national 
standards  for  local  boards  to  uee  in  de- 
termining who  qualifies  as  a  donsclen- 


tious  objector  under  the  new  law.  These 
sUndai-ds.  Dr.  Tarr  said,  will  require 
that: 

First,  a  man's  beliefs  must,  without 
question,  be  sincere; 

Second,  a  man  must  be  opposed  to  war 
in  any  form; 

Third,  a  man's  beliefs  must  be  more 
than  a  personal  moral  code  and  must 
involve  the  thoughts  of  other  wise  men; 
and 

Fourth,  a  man's  beliefs  must  be  the 
result  of  some  kind  of  rigorous  training. 

Dr.  Tarr  was  asked  whether  this  last 
requirement  would  not  work  to  the  bene- 
fit of  those  young  men  who  had  gained  a 
college  education.  I  am  told  his  response 
was  tliat  there  "always  has  been  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  intelligent  man  and  I 
think  neither  you  nor  I  would  want  to 
change  thafc^' 

Mr.  Speakbs.  the  Court's  rulings  and 
Dr.  Tarr's  rei^nse  make  clear  once 
again  that  what  is  needed  is  total  reform 
of  the  military  draft  system.  Last  week 
I  Introduced  a  bill  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port which  would  replace  the  Selective 
Service  Systems  with  a  program  that 
would  enable  a  young  man  of  18  to  make 
one  of  three  decisions : 

First.  To  volunteer  for  the  military;  or 

Second.  To  volunteer  for  civilian  serv- 
ice as  an  alternative;  or 

Third.  To  enter  a  draft  lottery. 

Our  plan  includes  various  balances, 
such  as  the  length  of  time  a  young  man 
would  serve  in  a  civilian  capacity,  to  en- 
sure an  orderly  flow  of  men  into  all  three 
options.  This  would  have  two  important 
results.  First,  it  would  make  it  possible 
for  any  young  man  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  or  not  he  cared  deeply  enough 
about  not  serving  in  the  military  to  com- 
mit himself  to  3  or  4  years  of  service  sis  a 
civilian.  Second,  it  would  provide  much 
needed  manpower  for  such  jobs  as  hos- 
pital work,  ghetto  teaching,  reforestation 
or  police  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Mr.  Rtvbrs, 
has  agreed  to  hold  comprehensive  hear- 
ings on  the  draft  in  the  present  Congress. 
The  Court's  decisions  make  It  now  more 
important  than  ever  to  enact  meaning- 
ful draft  reform. 

^^  include  at  this  point  the  full  text  of 
these  two  important  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions: 

[Supreme  Ckjurt  of  the  United  States,  No. 
76. — October  term,  1969 ) 

ElXlOTT     ASHTON    WU-SH,     11.     PETITIONER.     V. 

UNrriB  Statxs 
[June  15, 1970) 

On  Writ  Of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  announced  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  and  delivered  an  opinion 
in  which  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan,  and  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  Join. 

The  petitioner.  EUlott  Ashton  Welsh.  11, 
was  convicted  by  a  United  States  district 
Judge  of  refusing  to  submit  to  induction  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  In  violation  of  50  U.8.C. 
App.  i  462(a).  and  was  on  June  1.  1966,  sen- 
tenced to  Imprisonment  for  three  years.  One 
of  petitioners  defenses  to  the  prosecution 
was  that  f6(J)  of  the  Universal  MUitary 
Training  and  Service  Act  exempted  him  from 
combat  and  noncombat  service  because  he 
was  "by  reason  of  religious  training  and  be- 
lief .  .  .  conscientiously  opposed  to  partici- 


pation in  war  in  any  form."  *  After  flndlng^ 
that  there  was  no  religious  basis  for  peti- 
tioner's conscientious  objector  claim,  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  Judge  Hamley  dissenting, 
affirmed  the  conviction.  404  P.  2d  1078  ( 1968) . 
We  granted  certiorari  chiefly  to  review  the 
contention  that  Welsh's  conviction  should 
be  set  aside  on  the  basis  of  this  Court's  de- 
cision In  United  States  v.  Seei;er,  380  UJ3. 
163  (1966),  396  U.S.  B16  (1969).  For  the  rea- 
sons to  be  stated,  and  without  passing  upon 
the  constitutional  arguments  which  have 
been  raised,  we  reverse  the  conviction  be- 
cause of  its  fundamental  Inconsistency  with 
United  States  v.  Seeger,  supra. 

The  controlling  (acts  In  this  case  are  strik- 
ingly similar  to  those  In  Seeger.  Both  Seeger 
and  Welsh  were  brought  up  In  religious 
homes  and  attended  church  In  their  child- 
hood, but  In  neither  case  was  this  church  one 
which  taught  its  members  not  to  engage  in 
war  at  any  time  for  any  reason.  Neither 
Seeger  nor  Welsh  continued  his  childhood 
religious  tleo  Into  his  young  manhood,  and 
neither  belonged  to  any  religious  group  or 
adhered  to  the  teachings  of  any  organized 
reUglon  during  the  period  of  his  involve- 
ment with  the  Selective  Service  System.  At 
the  time  of  their. registration  for  the  draft, 
neither  had  yet  come  to  accept  pacifist  prin- 
ciples. Their  views  on  war  developed  only 
In  subsequent  years,  but  when  their  Ideas 
did  fully  mature  both  made  appllcaton  with 
their  local  draft  boards  for  conscientious' 
objector  exemptions  from  military  service 
under  «  6(J)  of  the  Universal  Military  Traln^ 
ing  and  Service  Act  That  section  then  pro- 
vided, In  part:' 

•Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  require  any  person  to  be  sub- 
ject to  combatant  training  and  service  In 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  who, 
by  reason  of  rellglotis  training  and  belief,  is 
conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  In 
war  in  any  form.  ReUglotia  training  and 
belief  m  this  connection  means  an  Indlvld- 
uals  belief  in  a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being 
involving  duties  superior  to  those  arising 
from  any  human  relation,  but  doeo  not  In- 
clude essentially  political,  sociological,  or 
philosophical  views,  or  a  merely  personal 
moral  code." 

In  filling  out  their  exemption  applications 
both  Seeger  and  Welsh  were  unable  to  sign 
the  statement  which,  as  printed  in  the  Selec- 
tive Service  form,  stated  "I  am,  by  reason  of 
my  religious  training  and  belief,  conscien- 
tiously oppwsed  to  participation  in  war  in 
any  form."  Seeger  could  sign  only  after  strik- 
ing the  words  "training  and"  and  putting 
quotations  marks  around  the  word  "reli- 
gious." Welsh  could  sign  only  alter  striking 
the  words  "religious  training  and."  On  those 
same  applications,  neither  could  definitely  si- 
firm  or  deny  that  he  believed  In  a  "Supreme 
Being,"  both  stating  that  they  preferred  to 
leave  the  question  open.'  But  both  Seeger 
and  Welsh  affirmed  on  those  applications  that 
they  held  deep  conscientious  scruple*  against 
taking  part  in  wars  where  people  were  killed. 


'  62  Stat.  612.  See  also  50  U.S.C.  App.  i  456 
(j).  The  entire  provision  as  It  read  during 
the  period  rele\*ant  to  this  case  la  set  out 
in/ra.  at2-3. 

=  62  Stat.  612.  An  amendment  to  the  Act 
In  1967.  subsequent  to  the  Court's  decision 
In  the  Seeger  case,  deleted  the  reference  to 
a  "Supreme  Being  "  but  continued  to  pro- 
vide that  "religious  training  and  belief"  does 
not  Include  "essentially  political,  sociological, 
or  philosophical  views,  or  a  merely  personal 
moral  code."  81  Stat.  104,  50  U.S.C.  App. 
5  456(J). 

»In  his  original  application  In  April  1964, 
Welsh  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  but  in  a  letter  to  his  local 
board  in  March  1965,  he  requested  that  his 
original  answer  be  stricken  and  the  ques- 
tion left  open.  App  ,  at  29. 
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Both  strongly  believed  that  killing  In  war  was 
uTong.  unethical,  and  immoral,  and  their 
consciences  forbade  them  to  take  part  In 
such  an  evil  practice.  Their  objection  to  par- 
ticipating in  war  in  any  form  could  not  be 
said  to  oome  from  a  "still,  soft  voice  of  con- 
science"; rather,  for  ihem  that  voice  was  so 
loud  and  insistent  that  both  men  preferred 
to  go  to  Jail  rather  than  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  There  was  never  any  question  about 
the  sincerity  and  depth  of  Seeger's  convic- 
tions as  e  conscientious  objector,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Welsh.  In  this 
regard  the  Court  of  Appeals  noted, 
"(t)he  government  concedes  that  (Welch's) 
beliefs  are  held  with  the  strength  of  more 
traditional  religious  convictions."  404  F.  2d 
at  1081.  But  in  both  cases  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  concluded  that  the  beliefs  of  these 
men  were  In  some  sense  insufficiently  "reli- 
gious" to  qualify  them  for  conscientious  ob- 
jector exemptions  under  the  terms  of  {  8(j). 
Seeger's  conscientious  objector  claim  was 
denied  "solely  because  It  was  not  based  upon 
a  'belief  in  a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being' 
as  required  by  5  6 (J)  of  the  Act."  United 
States  V.  Seeger,  380  VS.  163,  167  (1965), 
while  Welsh  was  denied  the  exemption  be- 
cause his  Appeal  Board  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  hearing  officer  "could  find  no  reli- 
gious basis  for  the  registrant's  belief,  opin- 
ions, and  oonvictlons."  App.,  at  52.  Both 
Seeger  and  Welsh  subsequently  refused  to 
submit  to  induction  into  the  military  and 
both  were  convicted  of  that  offense. 

In  Seeger  the  Court  was  confronted,  first, 
with  the  problem  that  S  6(J)  defined  "re- 
ligious training  and  belief"  in  terms  of  a 
"belief  In  a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being 
.  .  .  ,"  a  definition  which  arguably  gave  a 
preference  to  those  who  believed  In  a  con- 
vential  God  as  opposed  to  those  who  did 
not.  Noting  the  "vast  panoply  of  beliefs" 
pkrevalent  in  our  country,  the  Court  con- 
strued the  congressional  Intent  as  being  in 
"keeping  with  its  long-established  policy  of 
not  picking  and  choosing  among  religious 
beliefs,"  id.,  at  175,  and  accordingly  inter- 
preted "the  meaning  of  religious  train- 
ing and  belief  so  as  to  embrace  all 
religions  .  .  .  ."  Id.,  at  165.  (Emphasis  added.) 

But,  having  decided  that  an  religious  con- 
scientious objectors  were  entitled  to  the  ex- 
emption, we  faced  the  more  serious  prob- 
lem of  determining  which  beliefs  were  "re- 
ligious" within  the  meaning  of  the  stattrte. 
This  question  wras  particularly  difficult  In 
the  case  of  Seeger  himself.  Seeger  stated 
that  his  was  a  "belief  In  and  devotion  to 
goodness  and  virtue  for  their  own  sakee, 
and  a  religious  faith  in  a  purely  ethical 
creed."  380  U.S.,  at  1«6.  In  a  letter  to  his 
draft  board,  he  wrote: 

"My  decision  arises  from  what  I  believe  to 
be  considerations  of  validity  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  welfare  of  humanity  and  the 
preservation  of  the  democratic  values  which 
we  In  the  United  States  are  struggling  to 
maintain.  I  have  concluded  that  war,  from 
the  practical  standpoint,  Is  futile  and  self- 
defeating,  and  that  from  the  more  Important 
moral  standpoint.  It  Is  unethical."  S26  P. 
2d  B46,  848  (1964). 

On  the  basis  of  these  and  similar  as- 
sertions, the  Government  argued  that  Sed- 
er's conscientious  objection  to  war  vras  not 
"religious"  but  stemmed  from  "essentially  po- 
litlcol.  sociological,  or  philosophical  views  or 
a  merely  personal  moral  code." 

In  resolving  the  question  whether  Seeger 
and  the  other  registrants  in  that  ease  qual- 
ified for  the  exemption,  the  Court  stated 
that  "(the)  task  Is  to  decide  whether  the 
beliefs  professed  by  a  registrant  are  sincerely 
held  and  wether  they  are,  in  his  otcn  scheme 
of  things,  religious."  380  U.S.,  at  185.  (Em- 
phasis added  )  The  reference  to  the  regis- 
trant's "own  scheme  of  things"  was  intended 
to  Indicate  that  the  central  consideration  In 
determining    whether    the    registrant's    be- 


liefs are  religious  Is  whether  those  beliefs 
play  the  role  of  *  religion  «nd  function  as  a 
reUglon  In  the  registrant's  life,  ijhe  Court's 
principal  statement  of  its  test  for)  determin- 
ing whether  a  conscientious  objector's  be- 
liefs are  religious  within  the  meaning  of 
i  6(J)  was  as  follows: 

"The  test  might  be  stated  in  these  words: 
A  sincere  and  meaningful  belief  which  oc- 
cupies in  the  life  of  its  possessor  a  place 
parallel  to  that  filled  by  the  God  of  those 
admittedly  quaUfying  for  the  exemption 
comes  within  the  statutory  definition."  380 
U.S.,  at   176. 

The  Court  made  It  clear  that  these  sincere 
and  meaningful  beliefs  which  prompt  the 
registrant's  objection  to  all  wars  need  not  be 
confined  in  either  source  or  content  to  tra- 
ditional or  parochial  concepts  of  religion.  It 
held  that  S6(j)  "does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween externally  and  Internally  derived  be- 
liefs." id.,  at  186.  and  aUo  held  that  "in- 
tensely personal"  convictions  which  some 
might  find  "incomprehensible"  or  "incor- 
rect" come  within  the  meaning  of  "religious 
belief"  in  the  Act.  Id.,  at  184-185.  What  Is 
necessary  under  Seeger  for  a  registrant's  oon- 
Bclentlous  objection  to  all  war  to  be  "reli- 
gious" within  the  meaning  of  {  6(j)  Is  that 
this  opposition  to  war  stem  from  the  regis- 
trant's moral,  ethical,  or  religious  beliefs 
about  what  is  right  and  wrong  and  that 
these  t>ellefs  be  held  with  the  strength  of 
traditional  religious  convictions.  Most  of  the 
great  religions  of  today  and  of  the  past  have 
embodied  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  or  a 
Supreme  Beality — a  Ood — who  communi- 
cates to  man  In  some  way  a  consciousness 
of  what  is  right  and  should  be  done,  of  what 
Is  wrong  and  therefore  should  be  shunned. 
If  an  individual  deeply  and  sincerely  holds 
beliefs  which  are  purely  ethical  or  moral  in 
source  and  content  but  which  nevertheless 
Impoee  tipon  him  a  duty  of  conscience  to 
refrain  from  participating  in  any  war  at  any 
time,  those  beUefs  certainly  occupy  In  the 
life  of  that  individual  "a  place  parallel  to 
that  filled  by  .  .  .  Ood"  in  traditionaUy  re- 
ligious persons.  Because  his  beliefs  fiuic- 
tlon  as  a  religion  In  his  life,  such  an  Individ- 
ual Is  as  much  entitled  to  a  "religious"  con- 
scientious objector  exemption  under  f  6(j) 
as  Is  someone  who  derives  his  conscientious 
opposition  to  war  from  traditional  religious 
convictions. 

Applying  this  standard  to  Seeger  hlmselT, 
the  Court  noted  the  "compulsion  to  "good- 
ness' "  which  Informed  his  total  oppoeitton 
to  war.  the  undisputed  sincerity  with  which 
he  held  his  views,  and  the  fact  that  Ckiegci 
had  "decried  the  tremendous  'splrttnal'  prloe 
man  must  pay  for  his  willlngnees  to  destroy 
human  life."  880  U.S.,  at  186-187.  The  Court 
concluded : 

"We  think  It  clear  that  the  beliefs  which 
prompted  his  objection  occupy  the  same  place 
in  his  life  as  the  belief  In  a  traditional  deity 
holds  in  the  lives  of  his  friends,  the  Quakers." 
380  UB.,  at  187. 

Accordingly,  the  Court  found  that  Seeger 
should  be  granted  conscientious  objector 
status. 

In  the  case  before  us  the  Government  seeks 
to  distingruish  our  holding  in  Seeger  on  basic- 
ally two  grounds,  both  of  which  were  relied 
upon  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  affirming 
Welsh's  conviction.  First,  It  Is  stressed  that 
Welsh  was  far  more  insistent  and  explicit 
than  Seeger  In  denying  that  his  views  were 
religious.  For  example,  In  filling  out  their 
conscientious  objector  applications,  Seeger 
put  quotation  marks  around  the  word  "re- 
ligious," but  Welsh  struck  the  word  "re- 
ligious" entirely  and  later  characterized  his 
beUefs  as  having  been  formed  "by  reading 
In  the  fields  of  history  and  soclolog:y."  App., 
at  22.  The  Court  of  Appeals  found  that  Welsh 
had  "denied  that  his  objection  to  war  was 
premised  on  religious  belief*  and  concluded 
that  "the  Appeal  Board  was  entitled  to  take 


him  at  bis  word."  404  F.  ad,  at  1063.  We 
think  this  attempt  to  distinguish  Seeger 
fails  for  the  reason  that  it  places  undue  em- 
phasis on  the  registrant's  interpretation  of 
his  own  beliefs.  The  Court's  statement  in 
Seeger  that  a  registrant's  characterization  of 
his  own  belief  as  "religiotis"  should  carry 
great  weight,  380  U.S.,  at  184,  does  not  Imply 
that  his  declaration  that  his  views  are  non- 
rellglous  should  be  treated  similarly.  When  a 
registrant  states  that  hU  objections  to  war 
are  "religious,"  that  information  Is  highly 
relex'ant  to  the  question  of  the  function  bis 
beliefs  have  In  his  life.  But  very  few  regis- 
trants are  fully  aware  of  the  broad  scope  of 
the  word  "religious"  as  used  in  f6(J),  and 
accordingly  a  registrant's  statement  that  his 
beUefs  are  nonrellglous  is  a  highly  unreliable 
guide  for  those  charged  with  administering 
the  exemption.  Welsh  himself  presents  a  case 
in  point.  Although  he  originally  character- 
ised his  beliefs  as  nonreliglous,  he  later  upcm 
reflection  wrote  a  long  and  thoughtful  letter 
to  bis  Appeal  Board  in  which  he  declared 
that  his  beUefs  were  "csertainly  religious  in 
the  ethical  sense  of  that  word."  He  explained : 

"I  belies*  I  mentioned  taking  of  life  as 
not  being,  for  me,  a  religious  wrong.  Again, 
I  assumed  Mr.  Bradley  (the  Department  of 
Justice  hearing  officer)  was  using  the  word 
"religious'  in  the  conventional  sense,  and.  In 
order  to  be  perfectly  honest  did  not  charac- 
terize my  belief  as  'religious.'  "  App.,  at  44- 
45. 

The  Government  also  seeks  to  dlstlngvUsh 
Seeger  on  the  ground  that  Welsh's  views,  un- 
like Seeger's,  were  "essentially  political,  so- 
ciological, or  philosophical  or  a  merely  per- 
sonal moral  code."  As  previously  noted,  the 
Government  made  the  same  argument  about 
Seeger,  and  not  without  reason,  for  Seeger's 
views  had  a  substantial  poUtlcal  dimension. 
Supra,  at  4-5.  In  this  case,  Welsh's  conscien- 
tious objection  to  war  was  undeniably  based 
in  part  on  his  perception  of  world  politics. 
In  a  letter  to  his  local  board,  he  wrote: 

"I  '•«"  only  set  according  to  what  I  am  and 
what  I  see.  And  I  see  that  the  miUtary  com- 
plex wastes  both  human  and  material  re- 
sources, that  tt  fosters  disregard  for  (what 
I  consider  a  paramotmt  oonoem)  human 
needs  and  ends;  I  see  that  the  means  we 
employ  to  'defend'  otir  "way  of  life'  pirofoundly 
change  that  way  of  life.  I  see  that  in  our 
failtire  to  recognize  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  realities  of  the  world,  we.  as  a 
ttation.  fall  our  responsibility  as  a  nation." 
App..  at  SO. 

We  certainly  do  not  think  that  i6(j)'s 
exclusion  of  those  persons  'with  "essentially 
political,  sociological,  or  philosophical  views 
or  a  merely  personal  moral  code"  should  be 
read  to  exclude  those  who  hold  strong  beliefs 
about  our  domestic  and  foreign  afTalrs  or 
even  those  whose  conscientious  objection  to 
participation  In  all  wars  is  founded  to  a  sub- 
stantial extent  upon  considerations  of  public 
policy  The  two  groups  of  registrants  which 
obviously  do  faU  within  these  exclusions  from 
the  exemption  are  those  whose  beUefs  are 
not  deeply  held  and  those  whose  objection  to 
wskr  does  not  rest  at  all  upon  moral,  ethical, 
or  religious  principle  but  instead  rests  solely 
upon  considerations  of  policy,  pragmatism, 
or  expediency.  In  applying  {  6(j)  's  ex<Uusion 
of  those  whose  views  are  "essentially  i>olitit^, 
etc.."  it  should  be  remembered  that  these 
exclusions  are  definitional  and  do  not  there- 
fore restrict  the  category  of  persons  who  are 
conscientious  objectors  "by  religious  training 
and  'belief."  Once  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem has  taken  the  first  step  and  determined 
tinder  the  standards  set  out  here  and  in 
Seeger  that  the  registrant  is  a  "religious" 
conscientious  objector.  It  follows  that  his 
views  cannot  'be  "essentially  political,  so- 
ciological or  philosophical."  Nor  can  they 
be  a  "merely  personal  mooil  code."  See 
United  States  v.  Seeger,  380  U.S.,  at  186. 

Welsh  stated  that  he  "belleve[dj  the  taking 
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of  life — enyone's  life — to  be 
App.,   at   44.    In   his    original 
objector  application  be  wrote 

"I  believe  that  human  life 
and  of  Itself:  in  its  living; 
not  Injure  or  kill  another 
belief  (and  the  corresponding 
stain  from  violence  toward 
Is  not  'superior  to  those 
human  relation.'  On  the  con 
tial  to  every  human  relation.  I 
fore,  conscientiously  comply 
emment's   insistence   that   I 
which  I  feel  are  Immoral  and 
nant."  App.,  at  10.  Welsh 
liefs  in  later  communications 
Service  officials.  On  the  basis 
and  the  conclioslon  of  the 
that   he   held   them   "with 
more  traditional  religious 
P.  2d.  at  1081,  we  think 
entitled  to  a  conscientious  o 
tlon.   Section   6(J)    requires 
section    exempts    from 
those  whoae  conscienoea. 
held  moral,  ethical,  or  rellgioui 
give  them  no  rest  or  peace  11 
themselves  to  become  a  part  of 
of  war. 

The  judgment  l«  reversed. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackmun  took 
consideration  or  decision  of 
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Joseph  Thobcas  Muu.ot, 
UNrrED  States 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the 

Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 

(June  16,  19701 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  delivered 
of  the  Court. 

Following  a  Jury  trial  in  the 
District  Court   for  the 
Kentucky,  the  petitioner  was 
refusing   to   submit   to 
Armed  Forces  In  violation  of 
462(a).  He  was  sentenced  to 
prisonment  and  fined  $10,000 
vlctlon  was  affirmed  by  the 
for    the   Sixth   Circuit.   412 
granted  certiorari,  396  U.S 
the  petitioner's  contention 
the  trial  court  and  In  the 
that  the  order  to  report  was 
his   local   board  had  refused 
I-A  classification  following  bis 
a  I-O  classification  as  a 
Jector.  The  argument  is  that 
of    discretion    for    the    Board 
conscientious  objector  claim 
Ing  bis  classiflcatlon,  and  by 
prive  bim  of  bis  right  to  an 
appeal. 
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On  October   17,  1067,  the 
was    then    23    years   old    and 
(available  for  military  service 
local    Selective    Service    Boar  1 
much,  much  thinking,  seeking 
Ing    of    my    own    religious 
political  experience  I  have  concluded 
am  a  conscientious  objector 
opposed  to  war  In  any  form 
this   letter  the  clerk  sent 
Form  for  Conscientious  Objec^rs 
150),    which    he    promptly 
returned.' 


tjy 

tkat 


The  petitioner  stated  in  th  i 
was  conscientiously  opposed 
religious  training  and  belief 
in  war  In  any  form.  He  said 
in  a  Supreme  Being  and  that 
volved  duties  superior  to  thofe 
any  human  relation;  that  his 
ing  had  taught  blm  that  It 
law  to  klU,   and  that  as  a 


was 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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United  States 

-n  District  of 

convicted  for 

lndu<^on   into   the 

50  U.8.C.  App. 

ve  years'  im- 

and  bis  con- 

of  Appeals 

2d   421.   We 

,  to  consider 

Raised   both  In 

of  Appeals, 

l^vsLlld  because 

to  reopen  bis 

application  for 

conscientious  ob- 

was  an  abuse 

to   reject    bis 

thout  reopen- 

dolng  to  de- 

Bidministrative 


lo 


[petitioner,  who 

classified   I-A 

,  wrote  to  his 

that    "after 

and  questlon- 

nglng    and 

that  I 

am  therefore 

In  response  to 

the  Special 

(SSS  Form 

dompleted    and 


u  jbrir 


'  and 


him 


form  that  be 
reason  of  his 
participation 
he  believed 
this  beUef  In- 
arising  from 
religious  train- 
SLgalnst  God's 
Member  of  the 


armed  services  he  would  be  obliged  to  kill  or 
Indirectly  assist  In  killing.  In  response  to  the 
form's  Inquiry  as  to  how,  when  and  from 
what  source  be  had  received  the  training 
and  acquired  the  belief  upon  which  his  con- 
scientious objection  was  based,  he  gave  a 
detailed  answer,  explaining  that  he  had  been 
born  and  raised  a  Catholic;  that  he  had  at 
one  point  In  his  life  thought  he  would  be- 
come a  priest:  that  be  bad  gone  through  a 
religious  crisis  In  college  and  left  the  church, 
but  bad  returned  to  It  and  been  greatly 
Influenced  by  the  writings  of  Thomas  Mer- 
ton,  who  had  preached  nonviolence.  He  said 
that  he  had  learned  In  the  work  he  bad  been 
doing  with  an  antlpoverty  organization  in 
Appalachla  of  the  need  for  love  and  under- 
standing among  people,  and  of  the  futility 
of  violence.  He  concluded  that  his  early 
training,  coupled  with  bis  adult  experience, 
particularly  as  a  worker  among  the  Appala- 
chian poor,  bad  brought  blm  to  bis  present 
position  as  a   conscientious  objector. 

The  petitioner  also  gave  detailed  and  spe- 
cific answers  to  other  questions  which  the 
form  asked,  such  as  when  and  where  he  bad 
given  public  expression  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed as  the  basis  for  bis  conscientious 
objector  claim,  and  what  actions  or  behavior 
be  thought  most  conspicuously  demon- 
strated the  consistency  and  depth  of  his 
religious  convictions.  Five  people  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  petitioner-  wrote 
to  the  Board,  attesting  to  the  sincerity  of  bis 
beliefs.  One  letter  was  from  a  Catholic  priest, 
who  wrote  of  the  petitioner's  honesty  and 
integrity  and  said  that  he  felt  military  serv- 
ice would  do  violence  to  the  petitioner's 
conscience.  Other  letters  from  people  who 
had  worked  with  the  petitioner  spoke  on  bis 
belief  in  nonviolence  and  confirmed  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  incidents  which  the  petitioner 
bad  referred  to  in  the  form  as  manifesta- 
tions of  bis  beliefs.  The  petitioner's  brother 
wrote  that  while  he  vehemently  disagreed 
with  the  petitioner's  unwillingness  to  be«r 
arms  for  his  country,  be  still  felt  that  the 
petitioner  was  sincere  In  bis  beliefs. 

In  response  to  the  petitioner's  request  to 
discuss  bis  application  with  the  Board,  the 
clerk  wrote  that  t&e  Board  bad  decided  to 
grant  bim  a  personal  appearance.  This  inter- 
view took  place  on  November  9  and  lasted 
about  10  or  15  minutes.  It  was  attended  by 
three  of  the  four  local  board  members.  The 
resume  of  the  Interview  prepared  by  the  clerk 
stated  that  the  petltoner  "advised  that  he 
was  claiming  a  C.  O.  classification  because 
he  bad  learned  through  experience  and  did 
not  until  later  life  realize  the  importance  of 
believing  as  he  did."  and  that  he  "felt  that 
military  service  would  Interrupt  bis  work  and 
there  would  be  no  one  else  to  take  bis  place." 
The  minute  entry  in  the  petitioner's  file 
indicated  that  all  members  present  felt  the 
information  in  the  fonn,  and  accompanying 
letters,  together  with  what  was  learned  at 
the  interview,  did  not  warrant  a  reopening 
of  the  petitioner's  I-A  classification.  How- 
ever, no  formal  vote  on  the  petitioner's  ap- 
plication was  taken  until  January  11,  1968, 
at  which  time,  the  minute  entry  Indicated, 
all  four  members  were  present  and  again  It 
was  noted  that  all  "felt  this  Information  did 
not  warrant  reopening"  of  the  I-A  classi- 
fication. After  receiving  notification  of  the 
Board's  action,  the  petitioner  wrote  to  the 
Board  on  January  21  seeking  to  appeal  its 
failure  to  reclassify  bim  I-O.  He  said  that  he 
considered  the  November  Interview  to  have 
been  a  reopening  of  his  case.  On  January  23 
the  Board  replied  that  the  interview  bad 
been  extended  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and 
that  It  had  not  at  any  time  reopened  the 
petitioner's  classification.  On  the  same  day 
the  petitioner  was  ordered  to  report  for  In- 
duction on  February  23.  1968.  The  petitioner 
reported,  but  refused  to  submit  to  Induction. 
This  refusal  resulted  In  the  criminal  charge 
that  led  to  his  conviction  under  50  U.S.C. 
App.  492(a). 


Under  the  Selective  Service  regulations  a 
"local  board  may  reopen  and  consider  anew 
the  classification  of  a  registrant  ...  (If  pre- 
sented with]  facts  not  considered  when  the 
registrant  was  classified  which.  If  true,  would 
Justify  a  change  In  the  registrant's  classifi- 
cation ..."  32  CPR  S  1625.2.«  Even  If  the 
local  board  denies  the  requested  reclassifica- 
tion, there  is  a  crucial  difference  between 
such  board  action  and  a  simple  refusal  to 
reopen  the  classification  at  all.  For  once  the 
local  board  reopens.  It  Is  required  by  the  reg- 
ulations to  "consider  the  new  information 
which  It  has  received  (and  tol  again  classify 
the  registrant  In  the  same  manner  as  If  he 
bad  never  been  classified."  32  CPR  S  1625.11. 
A  classification  following  a  reopening  Is  thus 
in  all  respects  a  new  and  original  one,  and 
even  If  the  registrant  Is  placed  In  the  same 
classification  as  before,  "each  such  classifica- 
tion (following  the  reopenlngl  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  right  of  appearance  before 
the  local  board  and  ...  of  appeal  as  In  the 
case  of  an  original  classification."  32  CFR 
i  1625.13.  Where,  however.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Board,  no  new  facts  are  presented  or 
"such  facts,  if  true,  would  not  Justify  a 
change  in  such  registrant's  classification  .  . . ," 
32  CPR  i  1625.4,  the  Board  need  not  reopen, 
and  following  such  a  refusal  to  reopen,  the 
registrant  has  no  right  to  a  personal  ap- 
pearance or  to  an  appeal.  Thus,  whether  or 
not  a  reopening  is  granted  is  a  matter  of 
substance,  for  vritb  a  reopening  oomes  the 
right  to  be  heard  personally  and  to  appeal. 
While  the  petitioner  here  was  glv«n  an  inter- 
view as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  the  Board's 
refusal  to  reopen  his  classification  denied 
him  the  opportunity  for  an  administration 
appecU  from  the  rejection  of  bis  conscienti- 
ous objector  claim.  Therefore,  if  the  refusal 
to  reopen  was  lmprc^)er,  petitioner  was 
wrongly  deprived  of  an  essential  procedural 
right,  and  the  order  to  report  for  induction 
was  invalid. 

m 

Though  the  language  of  32  CFR  i  1625.2 
Is  permissive,  It  does  not  follow  that  a  Board 
may  arbitrarily  refuse  to  reopen  a  regis- 
trant's classification.  While  differing  some- 
what In  their  formulation  of  precisely  Just 
what  showing  must  be  made  before  a  Board 
is  required  to  reopen,  the  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals In  virtually  every  Federal  Circuit,  have 
held  that  where  the  registrant  has  set  out 
new  facts  which  establish  a  prima  facte  case 
for  a  new  classification,  a  Board  must  reopen 
to  determine  whether  he  Is  entitled  to  that 
classification.''  Not  to  do  so,  these  courts  have 
held,  is  an  abuse  of  discretion,  and  we  agree. 

Where  a  registrant  makes  nonfrivolous  al- 
legations of  facts  that  have  not  been  previ- 
ously considered  by  bis  Botu'd,  and  that,  if 
true,  would  be  sufficient  under  regulation  or 
statute  to  warrant  granting  the  requested 
reclassification,  the  Board  must  reopen  the 
reg^lstrant's  classification  luxless  the  truth  of 
these  new  allegations  Is  conclusively  refuted 
by  other  reliable  Information  In  the  regis- 
trant's file.  See  United  States  v.  Burlich,  257 
F.  Supp.  906,  911.  For  In  the  absence  of  such 
refutation  there  can  be  no  basis  for  the 
Board's  refusal  to  reopen  except  an  evalua- 
tive determination  adverse  to  the  registrant's 
claim  on  the  merits.  And  it  Is  Just  this  sort 
of  determination  that  cannot  be  made  with- 
out affording  the  registrant  a  chance  to  l)« 
beard  and  an  opportunity  for  an  adminis- 
trative appeal. 

Because  of  the  narrowly  limited  scope  of 
Judicial  review  available  to  a  registrant,'  the 
opportunity  for  full  administrative  review  is 
indlspensible  to  the  fair  operation  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.'  Where  a  prima 
facie  case  for  reclassification  has  been  made, 
a  Board  cannot  deprive  the  regUtrant  of 
such  review  by  simply  refusing  to  reopen  bis 
file."  Yet  here  the  Board  did  precisely  that. 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  petitioner's  SSS  Pwm 
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ISO  and  ^3a»  aooompanylng  letters  consti- 
tuted a  prima  facie  showing  that  he  m«(  tha 
statutory  standard  for  claasiftcatinm  aa  a 
conaclentlou*  objector  (50  U.S.C.  App.  (Supp. 
IV)  i  458  (J)),  and  the  Government  now 
virtually  concedes  as  much. 

The  Government  suggesfts,  however,  that 
the  Board  might  liave  concluded  that  the 
prima  facie  claim  had  been  tindercut  by  tiie 
petitioner  hlmaelf — ^by  bis  statements  at  the 
courtesy  interview  or  because  his  demeanor 
convinced  the  Board  that,  li^was  not  telling 
the  truth.  There  Is,  however,  but  scant  evi- 
dence In  the  record  that  the  Board's  action 
was  based  on  any  sxich  grounds.  And,  in  any 
event.  It  Is  on  precisely  such  grounds  as 
these  that  Board  action  cannot  be  predi- 
cated without  a  reopening  of  the  registrant's 
classification,  and  a  consequent  opportunity 
for  administrative  anpeal. 

This  is  not  ta  ■ny'&a.t  on  all  the  facts  pre- 
sented to  lt^''({w  Board  might  not  have  been 
justified  in  refusing  to  grant  the  petitioner 
a  I-O  claselflcatlon;  It  la  to  say  that  such  re- 
fusal could  properly  ooctir  only  after  hla 
olBssification  had  first  been  reopened.  The 
Board  could  not  deprive  the  petitioner  of 
the  procedural  protections  atteiidlng  reopen- 
ing by  TnaWng  an  evaluative  determination 
of  his  claim  while  purportedly  declining  to 
reopen  bla  classification.' 

Since  the  petitioner  presented  a  nonfrtvo- 
louB,  prima  facie  claim  for  a  change  In  classi- 
fication based  on  new  factual  allegatlona 
which  were  not  conclusively  refuted  by  either 
Infonouktlon  In  bis  file,  it  was  an  abuae  of 
discretion  for  the  Board  not  to  reopen  hU 
classification,  thus  depriving  him  ot  his  right 
to  an  administrative  appeal.  The  order  to 
report  for  induction  was  accordingly  Invalid, 
and  his  conviction  for  refusing  to  submit  to 
Induction  must  be  reversed. 

It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackmun  took  no  part  In  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  thla  caae. 

Foonroraa 


*At  this  time  there  was  no  outstanding 
order  to  report  for  induction,  though  at  least 
two  orders  to  report  had  previously  been  sent 
and  subsequently  canceled  for  various  rea- 
sons not  relevant  here.  Prior  to  the  peti- 
tioner's classification  In  I-A  be  had  had  a 
n-8  student  determent  and  subsequently  a 
n-A  occupational  deferment. 

■  If  reclaflsiflcation  Is  sou^t  after  an  order 
-to  report  for  Induction  has  been  mailed  to 
the  regUtrant,  the  regulations  provide  that 
the  claaslflcation  "shall  not  be  reopened  .  .  . 
unless  the  local  board  first  spedHoally  finds 
there  has  been  a  chang^e  In  the  registrant's 
status  resulting  from  drcumst&noea  over 
which  the  registrant  has  no  control.''  32  CPR 
S  1625.2. 

•VrUted  SULtet  ▼.  Gewey.  S79  F.  3d  81S, 
n.  11  (C.  A.  ad  Clr.  1967),  adopting  the 
standard  enunciated  in  United  States  v. 
Burlich.  357  P.  Supp.  906.  911  (D.  C.  S.  D. 
N.  T.  1966) :  United  StaUs  v.  TurTier,  421  P. 
2d  1261  (C.  A.  3d  Clr.  1970) ;  United  States  v. 
Grler,  416  P.  2d  1098  (C.  A.  4th  Clr.  1969); 
Bobertaon  r.  United  States.  404  P.  2d  1141 
(O.  A.  6th  Olr.  1960),  rev'd  en  banc  on  other 
grounds,  417  P.  2d  440;  Tovontend  v.  Zim- 
merman. 237  P.  ad  376  (C.  A.  9th  Olr.  1966) ; 
United  States  t.  Freeman,  388  P.  3d  346 
(C.  A.  7th  Clr.  1967) ;  DavU  ▼.  United  State*. 
410  P.  2d  89  (C.  A.  8th  Clr.  1969) ;  ililler  v. 
United  States.  388  P.  2d  973  (C.  A.  9th  Clr. 
1WJ7):  Fore  ▼.  United  States.  395  P.  2d  648, 
654  (C.  A.  10th  Olr.  1968). 

*  See,  e.g.,  Clark  t.  Gabriel,  393  U.S.  256. 
*See.  e.g..  United  States  v.  Freeman,  888 

P.  2d  246  United  States  v.  Turner,  421  P.  2d 
1251;  Olvera  v.  United  States.  223  F.  3d  B80; 
see  also  Simmons  t.  United  States.  348  U.S. 
397. 

•  "nie  seope  of  Judicial  review  Is,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  particularly  narrow  where  the 
registraat  Is  nlalmtng  oonsdentloiis  objector 
status. 


"A  sincere  dalmmt  for  conscientious  ob- 
jector Btatua  cannot  turn  to  ttie  babeas  cor- 
pus remedy  (to  challenge  tbe  legality  of  his 
olasBlficatloQ)  because  his  religious  belief 
prevents  him  from  accepting  induction  under 
any  circumstances.  As  a  result  he  is  limited 
to  seeking  review  In  a  criminal  trial  for  re- 
fusal to  submit.  In  this  criminal  proceeding, 
as  In  any  proceeding  reviewing  a  draft  classi- 
fication, his  defense  of  Invalid  classifica- 
tion is  tested  by  the  "basis  In  fact'  formula. 
Under  these  circumstances  conviction  Is  al- 
most Inevitable,  since  the  Board's  refusal  to 
grant  the  consdentlous  objector  claaalflca- 
tlon  la  based  on  an  inference  as  to  tbe  sin- 
cerity of  the  registrant's  belief  and  there 
will  almost  always  be  something  In  the  rec- 
ord to  support  an  Inference  of  lack  of  sin- 
cerity." United  States  v.  Freeman.  388  F.  2d 
246,  249  (C.  A.  7th  Clr.). 

» The  Government  argues  that  If  the  local 
board  must  reopen  whenever  a  prima  facie 
case  for  reclassification  is  stated  by  the  regis- 
trant, he  will  be  able  to  postjxMie  his  induc- 
tion indefinitely  and  tbe  administration  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  will  be  under- 
mined. But  the  board  need  not  reopen  where 
the  claim  is  plainly  incredible,  or  where,  even 
if  true.  It  would  not  warrant  reclassification, 
or  where  the  claim  baa  already  been  passed 
on,  or  where  tbe  claim  Itself  Is  conclusively 
refuted  by  other  information  in  the  appli- 
cant's file.  Moreover,  a  registrant  who  nuUces 
false  statements  to  his  draft  board  is  subject 
to  severe  criminal  penalties,  60  U.8.C.,  App. 
S462  (a). 


THE  CRIME  CRISIS  THAT  EXISTS  IN 
OUR  COUNTRY 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaHfomla.  Mr. 
Sp^^er,  crime  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  urgent  and  critical  domestic  prob- 
lems. We,  in  Congress,  have  an  obllgra- 
tion  to  develop  an  effective  national 
program  for  combating  crime. 

Deficiencies  exist  In  diir  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  and  the  reroonse  of  our  so- 
ciety to  the  problem  ycrlme  is  far  from 
adequate.  As  I  havj^ated  on  previous 
occasions,  we  must'reorder  our  priorities 
and,  in  order  to  meet  the  pressing  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  daily,  give 
greater  attention-MMth  with  legislation 
and  appropriations — ^to  the  needs  of 
those  whom  we  are  honored  to  represent. 

During  the  1960'8,  Jtn'enlle  crime  has 
had  an  alarming  Increase  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  the  increase  of  overall 
crime.  It  Is  especially  ironic  that  while 
arrests  of  Juveniles  for  narcotics  offenses 
have  increased  by  over  800  percent  dur- 
ing this  past  decade.  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency  have  actually  de- 
creased. 

In  addition  to  Juvraifle  crime,  we  must 
act  on  many  fronts.  Legislation  is  needed 
in  order  to  develop  an  adequate  program 
for  correction  and  rehabilitation.  We 
need  to  eliminate  the  deficiencies  in  our 
laws  controlling  the  dissemination  of 
dangerous  drugs.  The  crisis  that  exists  in 
our  State  courts,  which  are  hopelessly 
overloaded,  must  be  alleviated.  A  satis- 
factory response  for  the  elimination  of 
organized  crime  must  be  produced. 

In  conjunction  with  these  threats  to 
our  society,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our 


freedoms  as  established  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. While  rei^essing  crime,  we  cannot 
tolerate  a  repression  of  freedom. 

In  addition,  we  must  act  to  recognize 
the  causes  of  crime.  The  President's  Vio- 
lence Commission,  headed  b>'  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower,  has  stated  that  crime  in 
many  respects  is  a  reflection  of  the  In- 
adequacies of  our  society.  In  some  cases 
the  roots  of  crime  may  lie  in  poverty,  in- 
adequate education  and  housing,  and 
unsatisfactory  employment.  However,  in 
order  for  our  society  to  succeed,  we  must 
never  allow  poverty  to  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse or  a  shield  for  the  perpetration 
of  crime.  Our  criminal  laws  must  be  fair. 
Just,  reasonable,  and  imiformly  enforced. 

Thus  far  in  the  91st  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  acted  upon 
several  measures  which  are  aimed  at  bol- 
stering our  fight  against  crime.  In  order 
to  educate  our  youth  on  the  effects  drugs 
and  narcotics  have  on  the  mind  and  the 
body,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act, 
H.R.  14252,  on  October  81,  1969.  This  bill 
Is  a  progressive  step,  but  I  feel  that  we 
can  do  much  more  to  prevent  drugs  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  our  youth.  We 
need  legislation  that  will  eliminate,  not 
only  the  source  of  Illegal  drugs,  but  the 
"pusher" — the  Individual  who  profits 
from  the  misery  of  others. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
H.R.  16196,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure 
Act,  aimed  at  curbing  crime  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  This  measure  is  currently 
In  a  House-Senate  conference  to  reach 
agreement  among  both  bodies. 

By  far,  the  Federal  agency  whlcb  does 
the  most  to  aid  local  Jurisdictions  with 
their  local  enforcement  problems  is  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. This  agency,  created  by  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  provides  direct  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  to  our 
first  line  ot  defense — the  State  and  lo- 
cal police  agencies.  Most  of  these  funds 
are  used  for  programs  dealing  with  the 
control  of  civil  disorder,  the  development 
of  police  training  programs,  and  to  train 
promising  young  police  ofiBeers. 

The  House  of  Repreflentatlves,  realiz- 
ing the  eOcacy  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  has  passed  a 
bill  appropriating  $480  million  for  this 
program.  This  amount  is  $212  million 
more  than  in  fiscal  year  1970.  Rhetoric 
and  good  intentions  vrtll  not  stop  a  bur- 
glar or  a  rapist;  what  we  need  today  la 
an  efBclent  and  well-trained  police  force. 
These  funds  will  be  a  progressive  step 
toward  providing  the  necessary  training 
and  technology  on  the  State  and  local 
level. 

In  order  to  prevent  unwanted  and  of- 
fensive smut  from  entering  our  homes, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
HR.  15693. 1  have  long  felt  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  Is  needed  in  order  to 
curb  the  unprecedented  flow  of  pornog- 
raphy which  descends  daily  upon  Amer- 
ica's young  people  from  the  greedy  hands 
of  the  depraved  smut  peddlers.  This  is  a 
stride  forward,  but  we  can  do  more  to 
prevent  the  continued  Inroads  upon  our 
society  made  by  the  peddlers  of  flltiiy, 
pornographic,  and  obscene  material. 
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(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  wai 
mission  to  address  the  House 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  rpmarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EKDRN.  Mr.  *Speaket- 
politics  has  no  place  yi  our  e  fort  to  save 
the  American  textilefindustiy  from  ex 
cessive  unfair  low-wa^e  forei  gn  imports 
We  should  reject  partisanshi  ?  and  unite 
on  getting  the  job  done.  We  4re  closer  to 
success  than  ever  before  in 
history  of  the  Congress.  Tio  hundred 
and  fifty-one  Members  of  tl(ie  House,  a 
clearcut  majority,  have  intttoduced  the 
bill,  first  introduced  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Wilbur  Mills.  Fou  rteen  mem- 
bers of  his  great  committee,  a  majority, 
have  joined  their  chalrmajL  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  which  would  pre- 
serve our  textile,  shoe,  and  apparel  in- 
dustries from  a  flood  of  unfai  ■,  low-wage, 
foreign  textile  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  question  has  always 
been  approached  on  a  nonpaitlsan  basis. 
President  Eisenhower  promoted  a  volun- 
tary agreement  with  Japan  i^  1957.  The 
Kennedy  administration  promoted  the 
long-term  cotton  textile  agreement.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  assured  the  Nation  that  our 
textile  industry  was  in  a  s|»ecial  cate- 
gory, and  assured  us  of  support  and  re- 
lief. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Secretary 
Stans  has  done  everything  hi  manly  pos- 
sible to  work  out  a  voluntarj  agreement 
with  Japan.  His  efforts  ha^e  been  ar- 
bitrarily rejected  by  Japan  snd  now  we 
must  proceed  with  legislation  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.  Time  is  of  the  essence. 
While  we  negotiate  and  posti>one  a  final 
decision,  unemployment  Is  ris  ng  in  areas 
where  we  cannot  afford  une  nplojonent, 
where  unemployrhent  could  be  disas- 
trous— in  the  great  cities  wh<  re  our  gar- 
ment workers  are  threaten  sd;  in  Ap- 
palachla,  where  we  are  appropriating 
money  to  alleviate  poverty  ind  under- 
employment; among  minor  ty  groups, 
where  in  the  South  the  textle  industry 
employs  a  much  greater  pTcentge  of 
minorities  than  the  national  i  iverage.  All 
are  feeling  the  effects  of  lov  -wage  for- 
eign textile  imports. 

The  question  Is  not  one  of  political 
affiliation  or  political  credit  but  one  of 
job  opportunity,  job  security  and  na- 
tional defense. 


BABE  RUTH  BASEBALL— A  TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  GREAT  "BABE"  AND  A  RE- 
SOURCE TO  ASSURE  GOOD  MORAL 
AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Olsen>.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  HoRTON)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  this  morning  to  meet  with  Mrs. 
George  Herman  "Babe"  Ruth,  the  widow 
of  the  greatest  ballplayer  in  the  100-year 
history  of  baseball.  Many  of  our  col- 
leagues had  joined  at  a  breakfast  to  kick 
off  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  Day  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

This  breakfast  and  the  special  order  I 
have  taken  today  are  designed  to  spot- 
light an  increasing  problem  across  the 
country.  It  Is  obvious  to  me  and  I  am 
sure^  you  and  other  Members  of  this 
House  will  agree,  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  recreational  facilities  for  our 
young  people,  particularly  those  in  the 
inner  city. 

Mrs.  Ruth,  Baseball  Commissioner 
Bowie  Kuhn  and  Lefty  Gomez,  the 
famed  New  York  Yankee  pitcher  and 
close  friend  of  the  Babe,  came  together 
with  many  others  to  draw  attentlonto- 
day  to  this  problem.  I  was  proud  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  program. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  look  to  the 
future  of  our  young  people.  We  should 
do  all  we  can  to  help  them. 

Also  taking  part  in  the  program  were 
Mr.  Thompson,  my  colleague  from  Tren- 
ton, N.J.;  Senator  CLin-  Case,  of  New 
Jersey;  and  Senator  Phil  Hart,  of 
Michigan. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  is  an  international 
program  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of 
George  Herman  "Babe"  Ruth,  the  great- 
est ballplayer  of  all  time.  This  program, 
which  involves  more  than  300,000  teen- 
age boys,  teaches  respect  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  sportsmanship  and  understand- 
ing of  the  teamwork  and  competitive 
spirit  so  they  may  grow  into  better 
citizens. 

Babe  Ruth  had  a  great  love  and  under- 
standing of  young  people.  His  drive  and 
determination  which  brought  him  out  of 
a  Baltimore  orphanage  into  major  league 
baseball  should  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  yoimg  people  today,  particularly 
those  in  the  inner  cities. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  Babe 
Ruth  Day  on  the  Hill  today  is  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  entire 
country  to  the  need  for  providing  rec- 
reation facilities  for  our  young  pe<n3le. 

As  the  former  president  of  the  Roches- 
ter Red  Wings  in  the  International 
League  and  the  former  executive  vice 
president  of  the  International  League.  I 
saw  firsthand  how  baseball  builds  char- 
acter and  strength  in  a  man. 

One  of  the  best  ways  we  can  combat 
the  increasing  juvenile  delinquency  in 
our  metropolitan  areas  is  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  giving  youngsters  a  place 
to  play.  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  has  gone 
into  the  inner  city  and  is  making  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  develop  teams  and  leagues 
to  help  these  young  people. 


In  my  own  36th  Congressional  District 
a  four-team  Babe  Ruth  League  has  just 
been  organized  in  Rochester  and  will 
open  its  first  season  July  5.  Hundreds  of 
youngsters  in  Monroe  County,  N.Y.,  are 
participating  in  this  program. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  Babe  Ruth 
League  brings  together  many  volunteers, 
from  inside  baseball  and,  most  important 
from  the  communities  themselves. 

I  had  the  privilege  this  morning  to 
meet  with  one  of  these  volunteers,  Mrs. 
Helen  McDonnell  who  came  all  the  way 
from  North  Quincy,  Mass.  to  join  Mrs. 
Ruth  and  the  rest  of  us. 

The  success  of  this  program  can  also 
be  attributed  to  the  tireless  efforts  of 
the  league  staff,  particularly  Richard  W. 
Case.  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  president,  and 
George  Riemann,  the  league  vice  pres- 
ident and  treasurer.  I  would  also  like  to 
give  credit  to  the  league  secretary, 
Jeanne  B.  Layton  and  Ronald  Tellefsen, 
development  director.  They  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts. 

Babe  Ruth,  given  a  great  opportunity 
by  baseball,  rose  above  his  environment. 
It  would  be  tragic  if,  for  the  lack  of 
recreational  facilities,  we  should  prevent 
the  rise  of  future  Babe  Ruths. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Babe  Ruth  worked  his  way  up 
from  a  Baltimore  orphanage  to  become 
the  greatest  baseball  player  of  all  time. 
Throughout  his  fabulous  career,  the 
Babe  never  lost  his  great  love  and  un- 
derstanding of  young  people.  They,  in 
turn,  idolized  him. 

Today,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  focuses  national  attention  on  the 
fact  that  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  is  the 
world's  largest  regulation  teenage  base- 
ball program  and  has  as  its  ultimate  goal 
developing  better  citizens  through  prop- 
er physical  and  mental  conditioning. 
Most  certainly.  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  in 
my  16th  Congressional  District  has  been 
a  truly  outstanding  example  of  what 
tremendous  good  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  coordinated  program  in  which  ama- 
teur sports  organizations  take  part  in 
developing  the  best  interests  of  the  youth 
of  our  Nation. 

This  special  order  is  more,  however, 
than  just  a  pat  on  the  back  for  a  job 
well  done.  It  is.  instead,  a  call  from  the 
bullpen  for  action — prompt  action  at  the 
Federal  level  for  an  in-depth  study  of 
the  problems  facing  American  youth  to- 
day. We  must  determine  whether  Fed- 
eral legislation  will  be  required  to  pro- 
vide facilities  adequate  enough  to  take 
caie  of  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
many  millions  of  youngsters,  most  of 
them  from  urban  areas,  who  are  pres- 
ently deprived  of  these  opportunities. 

The  lack  of  such  facilities  would  pre- 
vent the  rise  of  future  Babe  Ruths. 

We  cannot  permit  this  to  happen. 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball  is  an  international 
program  dedicated  to  building  the  moral 
and  physical  fiber  of  young  people.  It 
teaches  them  respect  for  the  traditions 
of  sportsmanship  and  understanding  of 
the  teamwork  and  competitive  ^irit  so 
they  may  grow  into  better  citizens. 

Let  us  not  forget  nor  neglect  the  ideals 
of  the  great  Babe  Ruth  to  which  this 
magnificent  program  was  dedicated  at 
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its  start  In  1951.  Let  us  help  it  grow- 
as  the  Babe  grew — to  greatness. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
congratulate  my  colleagues,  Frank 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  and  Frank 
HoRTON  of  New  York,  for  taking  this 
special  order  today  in  order  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Babe  Ruth  Baseball. 

From  its  conception  in  1961,  this  ex- 
cellent organization  has  grown  steadily 
so  that  today  almost  250,000  young  men 
benefit  annually  from  its  two-division 
baseball  program.  This  is  the  world's 
largest  regulation  teenage  baseball  activ- 
ity. In  the  city  of  Chicago,  part  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  this  pro- 
gram has  helped  thousands  of  young 
men  to  become  responsible  citizens  by  not 
only  developing  them  physically,  but  ilso 
by  instilling  in  them  a  sense  of  f airplay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  many  of 
our  Nation's  youth  are  the  subject  of 
vast  criticism,  I  take  pleasure  in  saluting 
this  great  organization  and  the  fine 
young  men  who  compose  it.  Hopefully, 
from  among  their  numbers  will  emerge 
a  future  "King  of  Swat." 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  recognizing  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  Day. 
This  statement  is  in  support  of  sand  lot 
and  little  league  baseball  across  the 
Nation. 

This  morning  I  had  the  privilege  and 
pleasbre  to  attend  the  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
ball Day  breakfast  on  Capitol  Hill,  spon- 
sored by  Congressmen  Frank  Thompson 
and  Frank  Horton.  Mrs.  Babe  Ruth  was 
present  in  behalf  of  the  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
ball program. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  is  international, 
with  more  than  325.000  members  dedi- 
cated to  the  program  of  building  healthy 
minds  in  healthy  "oodles  through  sports. 
Baseball- playing  facilities  are  necessary 
so  that  this  program  can  make  even 
greater  strides. 

Young  men  from  ages  13  to  18  need 
sandlots  and  baseball  diamonds  to  let 
off  steam  without  becoming  destructive. 
This  international  program  tends  to  de- 
velop attitudes  of  good  sportsmanship. 

A  quick  solution  to  the  lack  of  other 
more  sophisticated  recreation  areas,  is 
the  sandlot.  Give  a  young  man  a  bat  and 
a  ball,  he  may  break  a  few  windows  but 
he  will  never  bum  down  the  building. 

Vernon  "Lefty"  Gomez,  a  close  friend 
of  Babe  Ruth,  was  excellent  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  not  only  stressing  the  need 
for  the  Babe  Ruth  program  but  citing 
many  baseball  stories  involving  Babe 
Ruth. 

Baseball  Commissioner  Bowie  S.  Kuhn 
expressed  his  support  of  the  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  program  because  of  the  great 
good  it  can  do.  President  of  Babe  Ruth 
Basebtdl,  Mr.  Richard  W.  Case,  spoke  tn 
behalf  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Babe  Ruth  was  an  in- 
spiration to  young  men  and  I  encourage 
the  development  of  this  btiseball  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
pleases  me  to  join  my  colleagues  to  hon- 
or Babe  Ruth  Baseball,  which  annually 
provides  some  250,000  youngsters  with 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  or- 
ganized baseball  program. 

The  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  takes  over 


for  boys  13  to  18,  where  the  Little  League 
program  leaves  off.  Founded  in  1951.  the 
program  has  spread  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada,  Europe,  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  Mexico,  and  Asia — the  largest 
regulation  teenage  baseball  activity  in 
the  world.  Each  year,  through  a  tourna- 
ment system,  these  teams  compete  for 
two  world  championships — the  Babe 
Ruth  World  Series  for  the  13-  to  15- 
year-old  division  and  the  Babe  Ruth 
Tournament  of  Champions  for  teams 
made  up  of  boys  16  to  18  years  of  age. 

In  addition  to  the  large  numbers  of 
our  youth  who  find  a  useful  and  mean- 
ingful outlet  for  their  energies  through 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball,  the  program  also 
serves  as  a  common  ground  of  oppor- 
tunity and  understanding  for  their  gen- 
eration and  members  of  the  "older"  gen- 
erations to  work  together. 

The  thousands  of  men  who  ser\'e  as 
coaches  and  officials  during  the  baseball 
season  should  also  be  commended  for 
their  devotion  to  helping  steer  the  ideals 
of  youth  into  constructive,  competitive 
avenues.  For  many  of  them  during  their 
own  youth.  Babe  Ruth  was  not  only  the 
greatest  ballplayer  in  history,  but  a  man 
who  also  served  as  an  inspiration  through 
his  own  high  standards,  love  of  others, 
and  unselfishness.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
the  Babe  be  remembered  not  only  as  a 
legend  for  his  accomplishments  with 
a  bat,  but  as  the  real  person  he  was, 
through  a  living  program  dedicated  to 
those^  ideals.  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  truly 
deserves  our  thanks  and  our  support. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  and  other  col- 
leagues in  paying  ^.tribute  to  the  great 
work  of  the  Babe  Ruth  Baseball 
program. 

The  legendary  Babe  Ruth  loved  young 
people — he  was  the  idol  and  the  example 
for  youth  throughout  America  in  his  day, 
and  it  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that  this 
fine  program  should  bear  his  name. 

The  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  program  is 
the  world's  largest  teenage  baseball  pro- 
gram and  the  success  of  this  program 
underlines  the  importance  of  recreation 
programs  and  facilities  for  our  yoimg 
people  throughout  the  Nation. 

This  program  is  most  effective  in  Ten- 
nessee and  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  which  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent. My  home  coimty  of  De  Kalb  Is  a 
member  of  district  five  of  the  Babe  Ruth 
program  in  Tennessee,  together  with 
Warren,  Smith,  White,  Putnam,  Overton, 
and  Fentress  counties. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
the  leaders  in  this  program  in  Tennessee 
and  throughout  the  Nation  for  their  con- 
tribution to  wholesome  recre^Jion  for  our 
youth. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  16  is 
the  date  for  acknowledging  the  commu- 
nity's debt  to  organized  baseball.  I  would 
like  to  join  those  who  salute  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  for  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican youth. 

The  United  States  has  recently  focused 
attention  on  physical  education  in  addi- 
tion to  its  concern  for  the  traditional 
education  of  letters  and  science.  Few  pro- 
grams combine  the  two  as  well  as  base- 
ball, requiring  strength  and  coordination 


as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  game.  At  the 
same  time,  baseball  promotes  discipline 
in  training  and  in  playing.  Like  any  sport, 
baseball  teaches  the  important  lessons  of 
sportsmanship,  team  effort,  and  devotion 
to  a  goal. 

The  value  of  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  is  not 
limited  to  its  powerful  effect  on  the  indi- 
vidual. As  a  recreation  opportunity,  it 
provides  a  vital  community  service  in 
offering  outlets  for  the  energy  and  spirit 
of  America's  young  men.  I  would  like  to 
go  on  record  as  enthusiastically  support- 
ing the  special  order  commending  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  for  its  positive  contribu- 
tion to  our  communities. 

Califomians  are  very  active  partici^ 
pants  in  this  program.  The  following  ex- 
cerpts from  a  letter  describes  the  efforts 
of  Corona,  Calif.,  to  help  the  young  par- 
ticipate in  the  community  baseball  pro- 
gram: 

COBONA,  CALIT., 

June  10,  1970. 
Re   June    16,   Babe   Ruth   Baseball    Special 

Order  Day. 
Representative  John  V.  Tunney, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Corona  Elks 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball  League,  we  wish  to  urge 
you  to  participate  In  and  fully  support  the 
Special  Order  Day  for  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  on 
June  10,  In  your  House  of  Congress. 

Our  league  \s  composed  of  10  teams  In  the 
Junior  division  and  four  teams  In  the  senior  , 
division,  each  team  composed  of  16  boys.  This 
Is   the    11th   year   for   Babe    Ruth    In    our 
community. 

One  point  we  wish  to  make  is  all  improve- 
ments made  at  Butterfleld  were  on  a  donation 
basis,  except  for  the  grass  seed  and  fertilizer 
which  were  paid  for  by  the  city.  Most  of  the 
heavy  equipment  used,  the  new  sprinkler 
system  Installed  by  the  league,  the  decom- 
posed granite  and  the  crushed  brick  were 
all  donated.  Fencing  and  materials  to  con- 
struct a  new  back -stop  had  been  donated. 
Cement,  steel  rods,  the  roof,  appliances,  and 
even  at.t.  the  slumpstone  that  would  be 
needed  for  the  concession  stand  had  l>een 
donated.  All  of  this  done  by  the  people  of 
Corona.  Many  of  the  participants  had  no  con- 
nection with  Babe  Ruth.  They  only  wanted 
to  help  the  boys  and  the  league. 

Baseball  for  kids  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
tight  delinquency;  particularly,  organized 
baseball  such  as  Uttle  League,  Olrls  Softball 
and  Babe  Ruth  League  which  is  played  during 
the  summer  months  when  the  kids  have  so 
much  free  time.  One  way  or  another,  these 
kids  vrill  have  to  be  supported.  Better  they 
are  supported  by  their  own  parents  who  are 
Interested  and  willing  to  help  than  by  the 
state — better  that  are  supported  on  a  ball 
diamond  than  In  an  institution  for  criminals 
or  dope. 

Hopefully,  June  16th  will  be  a  begliuUng. 
Sincerely. 

Bette  Rehdex, 
President  Ladies  Axixiliary,  Corona  BJk- 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball  League. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  boys  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  18  will  be  playing  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  this  summer.  All  of  us  who 
have,  at  one  time  or  :Jiother,  partici- 
pated in  organized  sports,  know  that 
these  youngsters  will  be  involved  in  this 
pursuit  far  beyond  the  couple  of  hours 
it  takes  to  play  each  game.  There  will  be 
many  houis  spent  practicing  and  many, 
many  hours  spent  just  talking  about  up- 
coming games  and  replaying  past  ones. 
In  a  word,  these  boys  are  being  provided 
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with  a  well  organized  activity  that  will 
give  them  an  important  focsl  point  for 
their  leisure  time.  And  they  a  re  learning 
the  thrills  of  competition  with  their  peers 
at  the  same  time. 

Being  a  pixKluct  of  the  era  when  sum- 
mer baseball  games  for  teenagers  de- 
pended upon  whether  you  could  get 
enough  guj-s  together  for  a  pic  k-up  game, 
my  only  regret  about  Babe  lluth  Base- 
ball is  that  is  was  not  startei  earUer. 

Competition,  physical  e.xer(ise.  a  good 
sportsmanship,  and  fair  play— that  is  a 
diet  designed  to  insure  the  d  ivelopment 
of  a  boy  into  a  young  man.  t  has  been 
flourishing  now  for  19  years  i  nd  it  com- 
mands not  only  our  attentior  today,  but 
also  our  thanks. 

For  just  as  the  future  of  t  lis  country 
belongs  to  the  young,  so  to  a  does  the 
future  sti«ngth  and  stability  of  this  Na- 
tion depend  upon  tlie  pains  we  take  to 
assist  the  developing  younger  generation. 
The  people  who  have  guide<i  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  care  about  our  you  ;h  and  our 
future.  Mr.  Speaker.  They  have  done 
'Something  about  it  and  they  have  done 
it  well. 

The  many  fine  young  mer   who  have- 
participated  in  this  program  ire  in  their 
debt,  and  so  are  Americans  everywhere 
who  have  faith  in  the  futur*. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Ma  sachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  next  year  wil  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  third  decale  of  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  in  this  country.  Since  its 
inception  in  1951,  this  fine  program  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
character  and  fitness  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. Baseball  has  been  recognized  as 
America's  national  sport,  and  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  has  becone  young 
America's  national  sport. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  now  op  erates  in  all 
50  States,  and  in  Canada.  Mexico,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Guam,  as  well  as  throughout 
Europe  and  Asia.  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent a  State  which  has  the  f  o  irth  largest 
participation  in  the  prograni.  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusettsl  In  Massa- 
chusetts alone,  over  8,000  teenagers  par- 
ticipate in  Babe  Ruth  Baseball.  In  my 
own  congressional  district,  the  cities  of 
Maiden,  Medford,  Everett,  imd  Revere, 
mnd  the  town  of  Saugus  all  have  Babe 
Ruth  leagues. 

I  know  from  seeing  thes«  leagues  in 
operation  that  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  is  ac- 
complishing its  stated  goals  of  instilling 
in  our  young  people  a  sens;  of  sports- 
manship smd  fair  play  wh  le  teaching 
them  the  fundamental  skills  of  baseball. 
For  many  teenagers.  Babe  Ruth  Baseball 
provides  their  only  form  of  oiganized  and 
supervised  recreation.  This  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  program's  finest  accomplish- 
ments considered  in  tHe  context  of  our 
concern  over  juvenile  delinjuency  and 
the  lack  of  responsibility  exhibited  by 
some  young  people. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  has  eceived  en- 
thusiastic support  from  the  local  busi- 
ness community,  from  clergyman,  from 
educators,  from  recreatioral  supervi- 
sors, and  from  high  school  and  college 
coaches.  In  the  greater  Boston  area,  the 
program  has  been  given  a  pig  boost  by 
tHe  Boston  Red  Sox,  and  abpropriately 
so.  for  the  great  Babe  Ruti  began  his 
major  league  career  in  a  Bos  ton  uniform 
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as  a  pitcher  for  the  Red  Sox  and,  I  might 
add.  held  at  one  time  the  record  for 
consecutive  scoreless  innings  pitched  in 
a  World  Series. 

The  Babe  always  showed  a  great  love 
and  understanding  for  young  people.  His 
ov^Ti  example  was  that  of  an  orphan  who 
worked  his  way  up  to  become  the  great- 
est baU  player  of  all  time.  It  is  fitting 
that  part  of  his  legacy  to  the  sport 
should  be  an  outstanding  baseball  pro- 
gram for  young  men  which  has  come  to 
enroll  a  quarter  of  a  million  potential 
Babe  Ruths  annually. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  single  out  an  aspect  of  the  Babe  Ruth 
program  which  is  often  overlooked — the 
ladies  auxiliary.  Through  a  series  of 
special  activities  in  the  communities 
which  I  represent,  the  auxiliary  has  be- 
come a  focal  point  for  community  sup- 
port of  the  program. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  this  program, 
and  I  am  privileged  to  participate  in 
this  tribute  to  its  20  years  of  accom- 
plishments. 

Mr.  WATKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
more  than  happy  tq,  participate  in  this 
special  order  today  honoring  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball,  an  International  program  which- 
does  so  much  for  boys  13, 14,  and  15  years 
of  age.  Since  the  program,  dedicated  to 
the  ideals  of  one  of  the  best  known  and 
greatest  figures  in  baseball,  started  back 
in  1951,  it  has  never  deviated  from  its 
goal  of  developing  better  citizens  through 
proper  physical  and  mental  condition- 
ing. I  feel  sure  that  the  Babe  himself, 
if  he  could  be  back  with  us  today,  would 
be  proud  indeed  of  a  program  which  is 
an  inspiration  to  teenage  boys. 

It  is  with  particular  pride  in  my  own 
congressional  district,  the  Ninth  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  I  pay  personal  trib- 
ute to  the  Chester  Valley  Babe  Ruth 
League.  Chester  County,  Pa.  The  League 
was  organized  in  1956  and  ccnnprises 
eight  teams  each  year  with  15  to  18  boys 
per  team.  This  all-star  team  won  the  dis- 
trict 5  championship  last  season  and 
placed  third  in  the  State — cjuite  a  rec- 
ord. 

While  praising  the  Babe  Ruth  League 
for  its  accomplishments,  we  should  not 
overlook  those  adults  who  have  helped 
and  encouraged  the  boys  over  the  years. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  single 
out  for  particular  commendation  and 
praise  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott,  of 
West  Chester,  who  have  been  -with  the 
Chester  Valley  Babe  Ruth  League  since 
it  started.  Mr.  Scott  is  now  its  Presi- 
dent, while  Mrs.  Scott  serves  as  Treas- 
urer. They  are  devoted  to  the  continu- 
ing success  of  the  leagiie  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  boys.  To  this  fine  couple, 
and  to  many  others  who  serve  In  a  like 
capacity,  I  should  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  is  international  in  nature 
and  is  strongly  rooted  in  America's  world 
of  sports.  It  affords  the  youngsters  of  our 
country  an  opportunity  to  take  an  eariy 
and  active  part  in  that  great  American 
sport,  organized  baseball. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  are  mani- 
fold, bringing  to  our  youngsters  a  valua- 
ble recreational  outlet  and  introducing 
them  to  the  important  concepts  of  orga- 


nized competition  and  good  spwrtsman- 
sliip. 

Before  the  advent  of  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
ball, youngsters  between  the  age  of  13 
and  16  were  given  little  opportunity  to 
play  organized  baseball.  Now  they  are 
no  longer  orphans  of  the  organized  base- 
ball world,  and  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  our  youngsters  are  participating 
in  this  special  bsiseball  program. 

The  lives  of  325,000  youngsters  who 
are  enrolled  in  this  country  in  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  are  becoming  richer  be- 
cause of  this  program,  and  America  is. 
in  the  prtx^ss.  gaining  the  promise  of 
some  very  sound  and  solid  citizens  for 
tomorrow. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Babe 
Ruth  for  her  keen  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram which  w{«  initiated  in  honor  of 
her  very  famous  husband.  The  "Big 
Swat,"  as  he  was  known  at  the  baseball 
plate,  has,  through  Babe  Ruth  Bsiseball, 
hit  another  home  run  in  the  lives  of  the 
youths  of  this  country  and  in  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans  throughout  the  land. 

I  extend  my  sincere  wishes  for  the 
continued  success  of  this  wonderful 
youth-oriented  program.  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending Babe  Ruth  Baseball. 

I  want  to  go  much  further  to  thank 
the  oflBcials,  supporters,  workers,  and 
participants  of  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  for 
their  valuable  and  lasting  contribution  to 
the  development  of  our  youth  both 
physically  and  as  sportsmen. 

Babe  Ruth  is  not  just  baseball  for  13- 
to-18-year-olds.  Babe  Ruth  Is  com- 
petition, sportsmanship,  teamwork,  fam- 
ily participation,  community  involve- 
ment. It  is  recreation;  It  Is  youth  de- 
velopment; it  is  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship. Baseball  is  only  the  vehicle  for 
individual,  family,  community  better- 
ment. 

Almost  250,000  young  men  are  serv- 
iced annually  by  Babe  Ruth's  Baseball's 
two-division  program,  the  largest  regula- 
tion teenage  baseball  activity  in  the 
world.  These  young  men  develop  their 
skills  using  standard-sized  diamonds 
while  playing  under  basic  rules  of  or- 
ganized baseball. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  operates  in  all  50 
States,  in  Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  Europe, 
Guam,  Mexico,  and  Asia. 

The  history  of  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  Is 
one  of  steady  growth,  with  many  new 
leagues  and  teams  registering  each  year 
enabling  young  men  the  world  over  to 
experience  the  thrills  of  organized  com- 
petition in  a  program  endorsed  by  Gov- 
ernment leaders,  clergymen,  educators, 
recreation  superintendents  and  high 
school  and  college  coaches. 

Pix)moting  what  is  for  the  good  of 
youth  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
ball program.  The  teaching  of  baseball 
skills,  as  well  as  developing  physical  fit- 
ness and  mental  improvement  are  all  in- 
herent qualities  of  Babe  Ruth  play.  Par- 
ticipants in  the  program  are  also  taught 
basic  Ideals  of  good  sportsmanship  and 
fair  play. 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball  is  dedicated  to 
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developing  in  its  participants  a  genuine 
respect  for  accepted  traditions  of  sports- 
manship, firm  moral  foimdations.  and  a 
thorough  imderstanding  of  the  democra- 
tic and  competitive  spirit,  so  that  they 
may  grow  into  better  citizens  of  the 
world. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  provides  a  preven- 
tive force  to  juvenile  delinquency  through 
adult  organized  and  supervised  leagues 
which  fill  recreational  voids  for  young 
men  who  are  at  a  particularly  impres- 
sionable stage  of  adolescent  development. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  is  popular  in  my 
congressional  district.  I  commend  those 
who  give  so  imstintingly  of  their  time, 
talents,  and  money  to  insure  that  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  will  continue  to  be  such 
a  worthwhile  summertime  recreational 
vehicle  that  provides  an  enjoyable  fam- 
ily activity  and  citizenship  development 
at  one  time.  This  baseball  program  for 
teenage  men  is  a  valuable  asset  for  any 
community.  The  adult  coaches,  spon- 
sors, contributors,  and  oflBcials  deserve 
the  plaudits  and  support  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  join  in  honoring  one  of  Maryland's 
favorite  sons,  the  immortal  Babe  Ruth. 
For  those  who  may  not  be  completely 
familiar  with  the  Babe's  early  life,  he 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  and 
raised  In  very  moderate  circumstances. 
But  of  course,  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
have  all  the  advantages  that  many  of 
the  rest  of  us  have  today  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  becoming  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's legends. 

Today,  in  communities  throughout 
the  country,  there  are  thousands  of 
youngsters  who  play  in  baseball  leagues 
named  after  Babe  Ruth.  And  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  Some  of  our  fondest  memories 
of  this  great  hitter  are  directly  related  to 
his  contacts  with  the  youngsters  of  our 
Nation  and  the  great  rapport  he  had 
with  them. 

The  single  thing  that  stands  out  in 
my  mind  about  Babe  Ruth  was  the  hu- 
man quality  of  the  man.  He  was  a  great 
athlete,  a  tremendous  hitter,  and  for  a 
while,  an  excellent  pitcher.  He  will  be 
remembered,  however,  not  only  for  his 
physical  accomplishments,  but  for  his 
spirit  and  human  qualities. 

It  is  certainly  fitting  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  think  of  the  Bat>e  and 
I  am  certain  that  had  he  lived  to  see  oiu- 
modem  era,  he  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  find  so  many  yoimg  men  play- 
ing his  game  in  leagues  which  bear  his 
name. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
baseball  has  been  properly  recognized  as 
our  Nation's  pastime.  I  hapi>en  to  believe 
it  has  long  been  a  national  asset,  as  well. 
I  think  baseball's  rn-eatest  value  is  best 
eulogized  by  the  Babe  Ruth  Baseball 
League,  a  program  for  teenage  young 
men.  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to 
join  in  this  special  salute,  for  it  has  par- 
ticular meaning  to  our  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  and  specifically  the  cities 
of  Port  Huron  and  Marysville. 

These  two  communities,  located  in  St. 
Clair  County,  have  Joined  together  to 
form  the  Port  Huron-Marysville  Babe 
Ruth  League  which  earlier  this  month 


started  its  16th  season.  At  the  close  of 
these  remarks,  I  am  including  a  news- 
paper story  reporting  on  the  opening  of 
the  league  for  the  1970  season,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Port  Huron  Times  Herald 
newspaper. 

In  addition,  this  is  a  banner  year  for 
the  Port  Huron-Marysville  league  as  it 
wUl  host  the  Ohio  Valley  Babe  Ruth  re- 
gional tournament  August  8  to  15.  We 
in  the  Eighth  District  are  very  proud  that 
oiu"  league  was  so  honored.  Furthermore, 
we  are  confident  it  will  be  a  well-run  and 
successful  tournament. 

At  the  special  breakfast  program  this 
morning,  the  greatness  of  the  Babe  Ruth 
League  was  best  dramatized  by  the  inter- 
est and  attendance  of  such  outstanding 
personages  as  Mrs.  Babe  Ruth,  Baseball 
Commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn,  Vernon 
"Lefty"  GJopiez,  former  New  York  Yankee 
great,  anq  several  outstanding  Members 
of  Congress.  But  such  attendance  is 
understandable  when  you  realize  that  the 
Babe  Ruth  League  is  not  confined  simply 
to  baseball  skills — it  is  responsible,  too, 
for  teamwork,  good  sportsmanship  and 
fair  play.  These  are  attributes  not  to  be 
restricted  just  to  baseball  but  beyond 
through  all  growth  years. 

The  program  not  only  ts  an  active,  cur- 
rent preventive  force  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency, but  it  is  contributing  greatly  to 
the  future  potential  of  these  young  men. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  has  developed  sev- 
eral major  league  baseball  stars.  But  it 
truly  has  excelled  in  developing  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  the  world. 

My  hat  is  off  to  the  Babe  Ruth  pro- 
gram and  with  a  special  doff  to  the  Port 
Huron-Marysville  Baseball  League.  In 
closing,  I  believe  it  is  also  quite  proper 
to  recognize  the  contribution  of  hundreds 
of  adults  who  have  given  freely  of  their 
time  and  energy  so  that  such  a  youth 
program  might  succeed.  This  adult  guid- 
ance and  assistance  has  led  to  the  growth 
of  the  program  which  operates  in  all  50 
States,  Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  Europe, 
Guam,  Mexico  and  Asia,  with  nearly 
300,000  boys  competing.  Their  lone  re- 
ward is  the  satisfaction  of  giving  boys 
the  chance  to  play  a  great  game  and  to 
learn  basic  ideals  of  fair  play  and  good 
sportsmanship. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
Babe  Rcth  LsAGirx  Ania  for  Biookst 
Yeax  Evkr 

The  Port  Huron -Marys  vlUe  Babe  Ruth 
League  opens  its  16th  and  hopefully  biggest 
year  at  12:30  p.m.,  Saturday  at  Memorial 
Major  Softball  Diamond. 

The  League  hosts  the  Ohio  Valley  Regional 
Tournament  this  Aug.  8-16  and  a  great  deal 
of  work  behind  the  scenes  Is  under  way  for 
that  tourney. 

Qeorge  Lang  Volkswagen  of  Marysville  has 
donated  an  electric  scoreboard  to  the  leag;ue. 

George  Lang  wlU  be  on  band  Saturday  to 
make  the  official  presentation. 

The  Port  Huron-Marysville  League  will 
again  have  two,  six-team  divisions. 

Defending  City  tmd  Red  Division  champion 
Citizens  Federal  will  be  represented  in  the 
opening  day  ceremonies  with  a  player  giving 
the  invocation  and  helping  raise  the  Flag. 

Mike  Benedict  of  the  Greater  Port  Huron- 
Marysville  Chamber  of  Commerce  wiU  be  on 
hand  to  throw  out  the  first  ball  to  mayor 
pro-tem  Clajrton  L.  Berdan. 

The  Red  Division  will  r^resent  the  league 


in  the  Ohio  Valley  Regional  as  the  host  team 
under  Citizens  Federal  Manager  Bill  Lewis. 

Other'  teams  in  the  division  this  year  are 
Smith  Funeral  Home  managed  by  Larry 
Schwartz,  Ogden-Mollett  managed  by  Bemle 
Brooks.  Leath  Furniture  managed  by  Bay 
Leslie.  Murray  Zimmer  managed  by  John  P. 
Brown  and  Port  Huron  Paint  managed  by 
Len  Cureton. 

Defending  White  Division  champ  is  Rotary 
under  Jim  Edlngton.  Larry  McDald  manages 
Coca-Cola,  Dick  Torks  Local  44.  Cal 
Kaercher  DAV  No.  12,  Carl  Jones  Breakfast 
Optimist  and  George  Baldock  Klwanis. 

League  officers  for  the  1970  season  are 
president  John  McCormick.  vice-president 
Jack  Vargo.  secretary  Don  Wade,  treasurer 
Harry  Stroh,  player  agent  Ron  Donaghy. 
equipment  manager  Charles  Tliruchman  and 
chief  umpire  Lennle  Brooks. 

Each  team  will  see  action  opening  day 
in  a  six-game  slate. 

In  games  at  Memorial  Major  softball 
diamond,  Citizens  Federal  meets  Ogden-Mor- 
rett  at  1  p.m.  and  Rotary  plays  Coca-Cola  at 
3  p.m.  At  Memorial  No.  1.  Port  Hviron  Paint 
takes  on  Leath  Furniture  at  1  p  m.  and  Local 
44  meets  DAV  No.  12  at  3  p.m. 

Rounding  out  the  schedule  at  Memorial 
No.  3,  Murray  Zimmer  battles  Smith  Funeral 
Home  and  Breakfast  Optimist  tangles  with 
Klwanis. 

Babe  Ruth  OmciALS  Gathek 
Local,  state  and  national  Babe  Ruth 
League  officials  gathered  recently  at  Memorial 
Field  to  go  over  details  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
Regional  tournament  to  be  held  In  Port 
Huron  Aug.  8-15.  Left  to  right  are  James  N. 
Watkins.  State  Babe  Ruth  director  from 
Berkley;  Jack  Vargo.  vice-president  of  the 
Port  Huron-Marysville  BR  League;  Larry  A. 
Magers.  Ohio  Valley  Regional  director; 
Oliver  M.  "Scotty"  Hanton,  mayw  of  Port 
Hiuvn  and  former  state  director;  John  Mc- 
Cormick. president  of  the  Port  Huron-Marys- 
vlUe  league;  Cal  Kaercher,  house  co-ordl- 
nator  of  the  regional,  and  Donald  Wade,  sec- 
retary of  the  Port  Huron-MarysvlUe  league. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  In  paying  tribute  to  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball — an  organization  that  al- 
lows roughly  250,000  teenagers  through- 
out the  United  States  to  learn  the  values 
of  sportsmanship  and  spirited  competi- 
tion for  a  common  goal.  From  Mississippi 
to  Massachusetts,  from  California  to  New 
York,  youngsters  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  18  take  part  in  Babe  Ruth  Baseball 
Leagues.  Organized  in  1951  in  a  suburb 
of  Trenton,  N.J.,  the  initial  program 
proved  such  a  striking  success  that  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  has  grown  at  a  truly  stag- 
gering rate  over  the  succeeding  decades. 
The  league  now  operates  in  aU  50  States, 
Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  Europe,  Guam. 
Mexico,  and  Asia. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  has  two  divisions — 
one  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  13  to 
15,  another  for  boys  between  16  and  18. 
These  ages  are  the  most  critical  in  the 
formation  of  a  youngster's  adult  per- 
sonality. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys 
in  these  age  groups  benefit  enormously 
from  an  experience  that  strengthens 
their  character  as  well  as  their  bodies. 
Even  a  cursory  glance  at  today's  news- 
paper headlines  makes  cleair  the  alarm- 
ing extent  of  youth  problems:  Drug 
abuse,  runaways,  attitudes  of  open  con- 
tempt toward  the  traditional  values  of 
American  life. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  answers  a  press- 
ing need  in  contemporary  American  so- 
ciety, providing  youngsters  with  a  whole- 
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some  outlet  for  their  physic  il  energies 
and  an  opportunity  to  learn  first  hand 
the  kind  of  spirited  and  cooperative 
teamwork  that  made  the  United  States 
great. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  today's  world  and  in  a  time 
when  dissent  and  malconter  tment  ap- 
year  to  be  predomlnent  chara<  teristics  of 
some  of  otir  young  people  i\  is  indeed 
rewarding  to  realize  that  ther !  are  thou- 
sands of  yoiing  people  who  art  not  a  part 
of  what  seems  to  be  a  growing  tide  but 
who  are  quietly  and  eCfectively  modeling 
their  lives  In  the  image  of  those  who 
have  helped  to  make  this  country  great. 

There  exist  today  many  orijanizations 
which  are  helping  these  yoimg  people 
and  placing  them  on  the  road!  which  will 
lead  them  to  diligence  and  in<  piration  to 
last  all  of  their  Hves. 

One  of  those  organizations  s  the  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  League,  a  ba  leball  pro- 
gram for  teenage  young^en  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  18. 

My  own  State  of  Massachusi  >tts  has  the 
fourth  largest  membership  in  this  inter- 
national program  with  over  B,200  teen- 
agers participating.  In  the  pist  2  years 
over  1,300  teenagers  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  in  Massa- 
chusetts because  of  the  excelli  !nt  support 
of  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  that  as  a 
yotmgster  In  Boston  my  friend  s  and  I  had 
to  organize  otir  own  team  and  find  a 
place  to  play  baseball.  Equipment  was  an 
entirely  different  affair.  We  l^d  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  one  bat.  one  ball  and 
if  we  were  lucky  someone  would  show  up 
with  a  glove.  I  still  recall  thpse  sandlot 
games  with  pleasure  and  si\\\  remember 
our  heroes  of  the  day 
admiration. 

How  fbrtunate  are  the  yc 
today  to  have  the  assistan( 
zations  such  as  Babe  Ruth 
guidance  that  is  provided  by  the  dedi- 
cated volunteers  of  the  leagjue  is  com- 
mendable indeed.  They  are  a  group  of 
peple  who  have  not  given  vp  on  youth 
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today,  but  who  are  taking  an 
in  shaping  the  future.  They 
gratitude  smd  support. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  ota^rving  the 
im.portance  of  Babe  Ruth  3asebaU  to 
this  country. 

In  my  State  of  Maine,  th^re  are  over 
1,000   boys   taking   part   in 
Baseball  programs.  As  Mr.  H4rold  Smith, 
the  director  of  Maine  Babe  |luth  Base- 
ball recently  wrote  to  me: 

Training  In  sportsmanship  ind  pride  of 
achievement  In  a  team  effort  is  a  contribut- 
ing factor  In  moulding  the  futu  'e  citizens  of 
otir  State. 
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Without  intending  to  plac« 
other   great   sports   in    an 
light,  I  think  we  would  do 
the  words  of  Babe  Ruth  himself 
the  day  this  giant  of  a  mah 
farewell    speech    at    Yanke> 
"This  Is  the  only  real,  Amer 
the  Babe  said.  I  think  we  car 
to  the  many  organizers  and 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball  for  con 
enthusiasm,  and  for  enab! 
yotmg  men  to  participate  In 
pastime. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  George  Herman  Ruth,  the 
home  run  king,  and  say  a  few  words  in 
behtOf  of  the  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  pro- 
gram. It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the 
"Babe"  hit  his  714th  and  last  home  run 
in  1935,  which  means  that  many  of  us 
have  but  the  dimmest  recollections  of  the 
"Sultan  of  Swat."  Although  Ruth's  fame 
rests  on  his  hitting  prowess,  his  career 
as  a  slugger  foUowed  several  seasons  as 
a  great  left-handed  pitcher. 

The  Babe  gave  baseball  a  needed  lift 
after  the  Black  Sox  scandal  had  made 
a  farce  of  the  1919  World  Series  and 
threatened  to  destroy  the  public's  con- 
fidence in  the  game's  integrity.  By  de- 
manding the  highest  possible  pay  for  his 
services  as  a  great  player  and  a  power- 
ful drawing  card,  he  also  was  instru- 
mental in  raising  the  wages  of  all  ball 
players. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  Babe  Ruth  would 
have  made  a  great  politician.  An  incident 
that  occvured  at  least  four  decades  ago 
will  serve  as  my  Illustration.  Ruth  and 
his  teammate,  Lou  Gehrig,  had  agreed  to 
umpire  a  boys'  game.  The  Babe  joined 
the  boys  in  taking  batting  practice.  With 
a  yoxmgster  of  about  10  on  the  moimd, 
he  hit  two  tremendous  fouls.  You  can 
imagine  how  surprised — and  proud — the 
little  boy  was  when  the  slugger  missed 
the  next  pitch  completely. 

Babe  Ruth's  name  has  been  a  house- 
hold word  for  over  one-half  a  century, 
and  I  doubt  if  any  special  effort  will  be 
required  to  keep  his  memory  clear.  Be- 
that  as  It  may.  I  can  think  of  no  finer 
way  to  perpetuate  his  fame  than  the 
Babe  Ruth  baseball  program. 

I  have,  for  a  long  time,  had  a  feeling 
that  more  boys,  and  girls,  too.  ought  to 
be  participating  In  healthful,  competitive 
sports  outdoors  whenever  possible.  Such 
activities  would  be  a  great  preventive  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  a  powerful  de- 
terrent to  crime.  The  more  boys  we  had 
on  baseball  teams  the  fewer  we  would 
have  joining  criminal  gangs.  If  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  youngsters  were  pitching, 
hitting  and  fielding  baseballs,  adults 
could  spend  less  time  hand  wringing  and 
more  time  ai>plauding  as  their  children 
strove  for  athletic  superiority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all  levels  of 
Government  will  encourage  the  setting 
aside  of  areas  of  recreation  in  all  our 
centers  of  population.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  won 
on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton.  Perhaps  the 
battle  against  juvenile  delinquency  will 
Edso  be  won  on  athletic  fields. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  participate  in  a  special  order  recog- 
nizing Babe  Ruth  Baseball,  an  Interna- 
tional sports  program  dedicated  to  help 
build  the  moral  and  physical  fibre  of 
young  people.  It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
great  athlete  for  whom  the  program  is 
named,  to  the  many  adults  in  all  of  our 
50  States  and  In  Asia.  Canada,  Europe, 
Guam,  Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico  who 
have  devoted  their  time  and  energies  to 
the  success  of  tlie  program,  and  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
who  have  participated  or  are  now  taking 
part  in  the  largest  regulation  teenage 
baseball  activity  in  the  world. 

Maine's  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  program, 


currently  involving  more  than  1.000 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  13  and 
15,  has  been  especially  successful.  I  feel 
that  the  training  that  these  young  men 
receive — not  merely  in  wielding  a  bat 
and  glove,  but,  much  more  importantly, 
in  the  concepts  of  sportsmanship  and 
team  effort — cannot  help  but  prove  to 
be  a  very  positive  factor  in  the  molding 
of  future  leaders  and  outstanding  citi- 
zens. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  mention  some  of  the  men  who  are 
most  responsible  for  the  achievements  of 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball  in  Maine — State  Di- 
rector Harold  A.  Smith  of  Portland:  As- 
sistant State  Director  Richard  McGuire 
of  East  Winthrop;  Secretary  Treasurer 
Edwin  C.  Young,  Jr.,  of  Brunswick;  and 
District  Directors  Robert  Anderson,  Jr.. 
of  Brunswick,  Leo  Klttrick  of  South 
Portland,  and  Robert  Blouin  of  Spring- 
vale. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  late  great  Babe  Ruth,  and  to 
the  inspiring  baseball  league  which  now 
bears  his  name. 

Throughout  the  United  States  this 
summer,  there  will  be  thousands  of 
young  men  participating  in  the  game 
which  the  Babe  loved  and  lived  for.  To 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  who  con- 
tribute so  much  to  this  program  I  offer 
my  personal  gratitude:  and  to  the  young 
men  who  are  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram, I  offer  a  special  commendation. 

There  Is  an  old  saying  that  "an  Idle 
mind  Is  the  devil's  workshop."  There  are 
no  idle  minds  on  a  baseball  field.  There 
are.  however,  sharp  young  minds  bent 
on  Improving  themselves. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  tlie  recogni- 
tion they  are  being  paid  today. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Spesiker,  reams  have  been  written  over 
the  years  about  the  enthusiasm  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages  have  for  the  game  of 
baseball.  Literally  thousands  of  boys  and 
men  participate  as  plsiyers  on  sandlots, 
on  our  school  playing  fields,  and  In  count- 
less recreation  areas.  The  recent  exten- 
sion of  the  major  leagues  to  Canada  has 
made  professional  baseball  truly  an  In- 
ternational sport.  As  professional  base- 
ball has  grown  in  popularity,  we  have 
witnessed,  too.  a  remarkable  expansion 
of  organized  amateur  baseball.  This  ex- 
pansion Is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
growth  of  the  Babe  Ruth  Leagues 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  first  Babe  Ruth  League  was  or- 
ganized, I  am  proud  to  say,  in  Hamilton 
Township,  N.J.,  a  suburb  of  my  home 
city  of  Trenton.  When  first  organized  in 
1951  the  league  welcomed  boys  13.  14  and 
15  years  of  age.  Prom  this  modest  begin- 
ning, Babe  Ruth  Baseball  has  spread  to 
all  50  States.  Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
Mexico,  and  to  coimtries  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  In  1966  the  program  was  ex- 
panded to  include  boys  from  15  to  18 
years  of  age.  Today,  nearly  300,000  boys 
participate.  This  tremendous  activity  is 
governed  by  an  international  board  com- 
posed of  volunteers  who  devote  their 
time  to  providing  general  direction  and 
guidance  for  the  program.  Tournament 
play  provides  healthy  competition  for 
players  on  a  State,  regional,  and  more  re- 
cently even  an  international  basis. 
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1  think  it  is  fitting  that  the  league 
took  for  Its  name  that  of  Babe  Ruth,  a 
man  Immortalized  as  the  greatest  base- 
ball player  of  all  time.  Virtually  every 
boy  knows  the  story  of  the  Babe's  rise 
from  a  Baltimore  Industiial  school  to  the 
mighty  New  York  Yankees.  His  exploits 
as  a  pitcher  and  outfielder  fill  the  rec- 
ord books.  Some  of  his  feats  may  never 
be  equaled.  The  Babe  gave  millions  of 
baseball  fans  some  imforgettable  thrills 
over  a  playing  career  of  more  than  20 
yeais.  And  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  never 
lost  his  enthusiasm  for  the  game  of  base- 
ball or  the  youngsters  who  play  it.  In 
fact,  he  was  probably  happiest  when  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  kids  clamoring  for 
his  autograph.  Were  the  Babe  alive  today 
I  am  certain  we  would  find  him  active  in 
promoting  the  Babe  Ruth  League.  I  think 
it  Is  marvelous  that  Mrs.  Ruth  has  in 
effect  pinch-hit  for  the  Babe  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wholesome  recreation  is 
essential  for  the  development  of  well- 
roimded,  heathy  children.  The  Babe 
Ruth  League  provides  that  kind  of  rec- 
reatioa  I  am  pleased  to  salute  the  league, 
its  sponsors  and  its  players.  May  the 
league  continue  to  grow  and  thrive. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
ball and  to  Babe  Ruth,  the  greatest  play- 
er known  in  the  sport  of  baseball.  The 
Babe's  love  and  understanding  of  young 
people  serves  as  an  inspiring  example 
for  all  of  today's  youth.  It  is  only  natural 
that  there  is  an  organization  as  fine  as 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball  as  a  living  memorial 
to  the  m&n  to  which  the  program  was 
dedicated  in  1951. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  we 
are  especially  proud  of  our  city's  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  program.  It  was  back  in 
1953  when  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  was  or- 
ganized in  Montgomery.  Then,  it  con- 
sisted of  one  league  with  only  four 
teams.  Today,  the  local  conference  has 
grown  to  four  leagues  and  boasts  four 
competing  teams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Montgomery's  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  Is  fortunate  to  have  retained 
two  of  its  original  active  founders:  Allyn 
McKeen  is  the  present  commissioner  and 
served  as  president  of  the  league  in  1953. 
and  J.  B.  McCaslin  Is  secretary-treasurer. 
Serving  as  presidents  of  the  four  leagues 
are:  Bill  Dent,  Gray  League;  Wallace 
Young,  Bellingrath  League;  Dallas  Ful- 
mer,  Belser  League;  and  George  Sexton, 
Blue  League.  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  Is  part 
of  the  program  of  the  Montgomery  City 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department.  The 
parks  and  recreation  department  and  Its 
athletic  supervisor,  Lynn  Bozeman,  are 
providing  outstanding  activities  for  the 
youth  of  Montgomery  and  the  depart- 
ment could  well  serve  as  an  example  for 
other  cities. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  i>aying  tribute  to 
Babe  Ruth,  whose  life  was  dedicated  to 
the  development  of  the  energetic  youth 
of  America.  We  are  fortunate  that  a  pro- 
gram bearing  his  name  has  progressed 
successfully.  Coming  from  an  orphanage, 
he  becamt;  the  most  idolized  baseball 


player  in  history.  The  Babe's  example  is 
a  legacy  which  still  lifts  our  hearts.  We 
remember  him  not  only  for  his  outstand- 
ing achievements  on  the  field  but  also, 
and  perhaps  most  importantly,  as  the 
friend  of  the  kids  from  all  walks  of  life. 

Today,  it  is  reassuring  for  all  of  us  to 
recognize  the  tremendous  success  of 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball,  in  honor  of  the 
"Bambino."  Its  steady  and  unprecedented 
growth  deserves  everyone's  attention. 
We,  as  the  spokesmen  for  the  people, 
wish  to  express  our  recognition  of  the 
need  for  and  our  commitment  to  a  pro- 
gram which  would  provide  f  aciUties  sub- 
stantial enough  to  accommodate  the 
recreational  demands  of  millions  of 
youngsters  deprived  these  opportimlties 
today,  especially  in  our  urban  areas. 

With  Babe  Ruth  Baseball,  as  a  model, 
perhaps  similar  programs  and  activities 
could  be  established  which  would  foster 
the  essential  and  healthy  development  of 
our  youth.  Originally,  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
ball only  met  the  needs  of  13-,  14-,  and 
15-year-olds.  It  was  expanded  in  1966, 
recognizing  the  necessity  for  additional 
programs,  to  provide  another  league  for 
16-,  17-,  and  18-year-olds.  While  filling 
existing  recreational  voids.  It  has  simul- 
taneously provided  valuable  guidance 
and  enhanced  the  development  of  lead- 
ership. It  has  gained  widespread  respect 
and  support  as  we  see  reflected  in  the 
endorsement  by  professional  baseball 
players,  government  leaders,  clergymen, 
educators,  recreational  superintendents, 
and  high  school  and  college  coaches.  Al- 
though the  program  has  filled  some  of 
the  recreational  voids  which  existed,  this 
problem  of  insufficient  facilities  and  ac- 
tivities still  exists.  As  a  tribute  to  Babe 
Ruth  and  to  the  league  named  in  his 
honor,  I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  seeking  channels  which  will  provide 
our  young  with  facilities  and  outlets  for 
their  valuable  energy. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  Is  active  In  New  Hampshire, 
particularly  in  Manchester  where  the 
Tom  Woodlock  Babe  Ruth  Little  League 
contributes  Immeasurably  to  the  struc- 
turing of  body  and  mind  for  young  people 
In  the  Queen  City  of  the  Granite  State. 
By  participating  under  the  rules  of  the 
game  the  young  men  who  play  in  the 
Little  League  are  learning  good  sports- 
manship and  mutual  respect  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  there  are  some  things  that 
you  cannot  say  and  it  does  not  matter 
how  much  you  want  to  or  the  umpire 
will  take  you  out  of  the  game.  It  stands 
young  men  in  good  stead  to  develop 
these  qualities  and  this  understanding  at 
an  early  age.  It  also  teaches  respect  that 
carries  over  to  respect  for  one's  fellow 
man  in  adult  life  provided,  that  is,  that 
one's  fellow  man  earns  that  respect  by 
the  way  he  speaks  and  acts. 

There  can  be  no  more  a  free  ride  for 
respect  from  others  in  this  country  than 
there  should  be  for  those  who  are  able 
to  work  and  yet  refxise  to  work  in  the 
economic  sense.  If  an  individual  persists 
in  willfully  bresJcing  the  rules  of  society, 
in  persisting  in  tearing  it  down,  in  falling 
to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  others  or 
to  the  general  public  good  in  what  he 
says  and  does  at  least  during  some  pcH*- 
tion  of  ills  daily  life,  he  will  not  have  the 


respect  of  his  fellow  man  nor  will  he 
deserve  it. 

In  this  Nation,  the  name  Babe  Ruth 
has  become  a  legendary  example  of  how 
one  man  can  overcome  great  odds  and 
rise  to  the  heights  of  athletic  prowess  by 
determination,  abihty  and  strength  of 
character.  The  same  general  frame  sur- 
roimds  individual  leaders  to  society  to- 
day as  it  did  in  Babe  Ruth's  time. 

In  this  land  of  opportimity.  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  is  a  great  program  for  teenage 
yoimg  men  and  I  commend  it  as  one  of 
the  answers  to  the  problems  facing  Amer- 
ican youth  today.  I  say  one  because  it  win 
not  attract  the  indolent,  the  nonathletic 
or  the  fags.  Each  individual  in  this  most 
individualistic  of  all  nations  has  his  own 
"thing"  and  youth  programs  must  extend 
beyond  the  athletic  to  include  fields  of 
art,  Uterary  achievement,  and  music  to 
attract  all  segments  of  young  people  who 
wish  to  Interest  themselves  in  construc- 
tive achievement. 

Thank  the  Lord  that  it  is  only  a  small 
minority  that  liave  succumbed  to  the 
false  claims  of  the  anarchists,  the  vio- 
lent, and  the  drug  addict.  Even  here  we 
miist  continue  to  help  and  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  help  is  by  encouraging  sym- 
pathetic imderstanding  and  character 
rebuilding  through  the  cooperation  of 
other  young  people  who  can  "reach" 
those  of  their  age. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  is  a  program  which  deserves 
recognition.  Thousands  of  yoimgsters 
who  liave  participated  and  are  engaged 
in  the  program  today  are  building  moral 
and  physical  strength. 

This  program  is  named  for  the  greatest 
of  all  baseball  players  who  had  a  great 
love  and  imderstanding  of  yoimg  pet^le. 
I  do  not  suppose  any  other  athlete  that 
ever  lived  was  so  loved  by  the  pe<vle  of 
this  Nation. 

And  so  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  him 
that  this  program  for  young  boys  teaches 
them  respect  for  the  traditions  of  sports- 
manship and  understanding  of  team- 
work. 

Babe  Ruth  was  a  remarkable  man.  He 
worked  his  way  up  from  the  obscurity  of 
a  Baltimore  orphanage  to  the  pinnacle 
of  success,  with  his  name  a  household 
word. 

This  says  something  about  the  need 
for  more  recreational  facihties  in  this 
Nation  today,  particulsu-ly  in  our  inner 
cities.  If  there  are  no  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion for  these  boys,  then  they  will  turn 
to  mischief  or  worse.  If  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  recreational  activities,  they  are 
more  likely  to  turn  to  more  productive 
pursuits.  • 

Babe  Ruth  climbed  the  ladder  of  suc- 
cess and  others  can  follow,  but  we  need  to 
help  them. 

The  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  program  is  an 
outstanding  one.  It  richly  deserves  the 
tributes  being  paid  here  today. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
hi^py  today  to  be  a  part  of  this  special 
order  honoring  Babe  Ruth  Baseball. 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball  has  been  a  continu- 
ing asset  to  our  country  and  its  teenage 
boys  since  its  inception  in  1951.  Each 
year  participation  in  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
bfUI  continues  to  grow.  Today  it  is  the 
largest  participation  baseball  league  of 
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teenaged  boys,  with  over  325,000  play 
ing  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  throughout  the 
world. 

In  the  past  15  years.  Babe  Iluth  Base- 
ball has  played  an  important  role  in  the 
recreational  program  for  boys  in  the 
SUte  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  William  A. 
Sweeney  established  this  prog:  am  in  the 
city  of  Nashua  in  1955;  it  has  since 
grown  into  a  large  statewide  organi- 
zation. Since  1955.  Babe  Ruti  Baseball 
has  been  of  continuous  bene  H  to  New 
Hampshire  and  its  young  m(  n.  A  per- 
sonal example  of  this  is  a  yiung  man 
who  is  an  intern  in  my  offiie,  George 
Tetler,  who  was  a  catcher  for  3  years  on 
the  Red  Legs  in  Nashua's  Ilabe  Ruth 
program.  Another  good  example  is 
the  Manchester.  N.H..  baseball  team 
that  has  won  the  New  England  regional 
championship  on  several  occasions  to 
qualify  for  the  international  thampion- 
ship,  where  they  have  made  it  to  the 
finals  twice.  These  two  examples  are 
strong  evidence  attesting  U.  the  dili- 
gence, excellence,  and  pride  IJabe  Ruth 
Baseball  instills  in  the  young  ;  nen  of  the 
Granite  State.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
program  has  helped  to  build  the  moral 
and  physical  fiber  of  its  p«  rticipants, 
and  has  given  them  respect  or  sports- 
manship, teamwork,  and  the  c  ompetitive 
spirit. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Babe  Ru(  h  Baseball 
can  continue  to  flourish  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
need  for  more  people  to  devote  their  time 
and  energy  to  coaching,  manjaging.  and 
directing  teams  and  for  more  and  better 
facilities  to  aid  in  the  contini  led  success 
of  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  across  this  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  work .  We  must 
continue  to  promote  this  activity  that 
helps  build  men  physically,  and  more 
important,  morally. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  a  good  deal  of  attentior  is  focused 
on  the  communications  gap  between 
adults  and  youngsters,  it  is  good  to  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  manj  more  in- 
stances when  there  is  no  such  gap. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  hei  irtening  il- 
lustrations of  the  close  bord  between 
generations  is  seen  in  the  lif<^  of  one  of 
America's  great  folk  heroes,  liabe  Ruth, 
and  in  the  program  named  after  him. 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball. 

Ruth,  who  grew  up  in  a  Baltimore 
orphanage,  became  Mr,  Basel  all  to  gen- 
erations of  Americans.  During  his  life, 
the  Babe  was  devoted  to  chldren  and, 
after  his  death,  a  program  for  young- 
sters from  13  to  15  years  of  age  grew  and 
took  his  name.  Today  Babe  Ri|th  Baseball 
Leagues  are  international  harbingers  of 
good  will,  dedicated  to  kids,  baseball,  and 
sportsmanship. 

Babe  Ruth  Leagues,  whic  i  were  set 
up  for  boys  too  old  to  particii  late  in  Lit- 
tle League  plays,  have  been  lighly  suc- 
cessful. 

Participation  is  Intense  in  n  y  own  area 
of  New  York  State  with  11  Babe  Ruth 
Leagues  active  in  Capitalanq,  of  which 
my  29th  District  is  the  center.  Close  to 
a  thousand  youngsters  in  tHe  13  to  15 
age  category  are  involved — 4nd  equally 
important — so  are  their  parents.  In  fact, 
there  are  plans  to  organize  a  tenior  Babe 


Ruth  League  in  the  area  for  youngsters 
from  15  to  18  years  of  age. 

Games  become  great  social  events, 
where  families  gather  and  cheer  their 
team.  The  competition  is  always  intense 
but  fair,  one  of  the  overriding  concepts 
that  is  part  of  Babe  Ruth  Baseball.  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  cuts  across  all  social  and 
ethnic  barriers  to  unite  youngsters  in  the 
camaraderie  of  sport.  Youngsters  learn 
responsibility,  the  value  of  teamwork, 
and  the  moral  code  of  sportsmanship. 

Such  an  experience  should  be  avail- 
able for  all  children.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
not.  While  the  private  sponsors  and  do- 
nors that  make  such  league  play  possible 
have  been  extremely  generous  in  most 
communities,  the  sorry  fact  is  that  many 
more  facilities  for  youngsters  are  needed. 

Shortages  of  recreation  areas  are  espe- 
cially acute  in  this  Nation's  inner  cities, 
where  conditions  combine  to  make  the 
life  of  youngsters  a  hard  prospect.  There 
the  commimications  gap  goes  beyond 
generations,  it  is  a  grulf  between  life 
experiences. 

Numerous  commissions  and  study 
groups  have  reported  on  the  recreation 
needs  of  this  country.  One  need  not  be- 
labor the  point  to  say  that  a  place  to 
play  is  pretty  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  children.  What  is  needed  is 
coordinated  attention  to  the  problems 
facing  our  youngsters  today. 

Certainly,  no  one  beUeves  that  in- 
creased recreation  facilities  alone  can 
answer  the  problems,  but  such  facilities 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  alleviate  many  of 
them.  We  have  the  example  of  Babe  Ruth 
to  prove  the  point,  where  a  boy  raised 
an  orphan  overcame  all  handicaps  to  be- 
come a  great  man. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  is  dedicated  to 
this  ideal.  In  the  same  spirit,  we  su-e  urg- 
ing others  to  join  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
save  our  children. 

Prompt  action  is  needed  at  the  Inderal 
level  to  find  ways  of  ciuring  the  prob- 
lems. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. to- 
day to  give  recognition  and  support  to 
the  famous  and  excellent  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  program  which  offers  so  much 
to  so  many  American  youth. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  is  a  program  which 
gives  an  opportunity  to  youngsters  to 
learn  the  valuable  quaUties  of  self-dis- 
cipline, group  cooperation,  dedication  to 
others  and  respect  for  fair  play.  The 
youngsters  participating  in  this  program 
give  credence  to  those  who  prefer  to  talk 
about  what  is  right  about  oiu-  yovmg 
people  today. 

Babe  Ruth  himself  is  an  example  of  a 
man  who  had  a  dream  and  did  something 
about  it.  Anyone  at  the  top  of  their  pro- 
fession, as  this  man  was  of  his,  must  of 
necessity  have  qualities  of  courage,  per- 
sistence and  strength  of  piu"pose.  It  is 
certainly  fitting  to  encourage  young  peo- 
ple to  identify  with  the  ideals  which  this 
man  represented. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  1 
join  with  others  here  today  in  salute  of 
a  truly  fine  organization-  May  they  long 
continue  to  offer  the  very  valuable  con- 
tribution that  they  give  us. 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  Join  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  Babe  Ruth  Baseball.  This 
morning,  a  number  of  friends  assembled 
for  breakfast  at  the  Invitation  of 
our  colleagues.  Representatives  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr.,  and  Frank  Horton,  to  be 
regaled  by  the  southpaw  artistry  of 
"Lefty"  Gomez,  one  of  Babe  Ruth's  best 
friends.  It  was  heartwarming  to  welcome 
Mrs.  Babe  Ruth,  who  delivered  remarks 
to  the  group,  as  well  as  Baseball  Com- 
missioner Bowie  Kuhn. 

In  West  Virginia,  Babe  Ruth  Baseball 
reaches  into  more  than  25  cities  and 
towns,  involving  nearly  200  teams  and 
nearly  3,000  boys  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  18.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
State  Director  John  Spangler,  of  Kenova, 
and  his  fine  assistant,  Paul  Burkhammer. 
of  Parkersburg,  the  West  Virginia  pro- 
gram has  spread  in  popularity.  The 
commissioner  of  the  senior  Babe  Ruth 
program,  Howard  Marcum,  of  St.  Al- 
bans and  the  district  directors — Dr.  Jo- 
seph Sheppe  of  Huntington,  Bob  Mosser 
of  Parkersburg,  Pete  Romano  of  Clarks- 
burg, and  Jim  Powers  of  St.  Albans — 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered, thanks  to  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
these  oCBcials  and  msuiy  other  West 
Virginians. 

I  recall  vividly  the  way  in  which  my 
hometown  of  Huntington  cheered  our 
Babe  Ruth  team  onward  as  they  won 
victory  after  victory,  and  eventually  cap- 
tured the  1960  Babe  Ruth  World  Series. 
I  will  never  forget  the  tremendous  greet- 
ing which  Huntingtonians  gave  to  our 
hometown  world  series  champions  the 
day  they  returned  to  Huntington.  It 
was  a  great  victory,  and  you  could  sense 
the  amount  of  pride  which  gripped  Hunt- 
ington for  many  months  as  a  result  of 
this  world  championship. 

West  Virginia  has  one  of  the  lowest 
crime  rates  in  the  Nation,  and  this  out- 
standing Babe  Ruth  Baseball  program  is 
an  important  ffictor.  I  am  proud  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  this  salute  to  the  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  program  which  through 
our  national  pastime  teaches  our  young- 
sters sportsmanship,  discipline,  hard 
work,  and  teamwork. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Herman  "Babe"  Ruth  was  a  legend  in 
his  own  time  and  that  legend  continues 
to  grow  today.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
this  special  order  with  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Babe  Ruth  Baseball. 

This  program  is  in  its  19th  year.  It 
provides  a  healthy  and  constructive  out- 
let for  the  energies  and  abilities  of  more 
than  300,000  young  people  in  the  50 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  many  other  nations. 

Babe  Ruth  loved  children  and  in  re- 
turn they  loved  him.  His  drive  and  de- 
termination still  serve  as  inspirations  to 
many  teenagers  today.  It  is  vital  that 
this  program  be  continued  and  that  it 
receives  strong  support  so  that  the  ener- 
gies of  these  young  people  can  continue 
to  be  directed  so  productively. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  in  the 
Congress  give  serious  consideration  to 
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strengthening  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide more  recreational  land  and  facili- 
ties, particularly  for  those  young  people 
in  the  iimer  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
iMr.  HoRTON)  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  for  spon- 
soring this  special  order. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
saluting  Babe  Ruth  Baseball,  one  of  the 
finest  youtli  programs  in  our  country.  We 
in  the  10th  Congressional  District  are 
extremely  proud  that  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
will  again  be  the  site  of  the  Ohio  State 
Babe  Ruth  Tournament.  Zanesville  has 
demonstrated  its  hospitality  and  enthu- 
siasm over  the  past  four  years  in  provid- 
ing one  of  the  most  successful  and  ex- 
citing tournaments  in  the  country. 

Over  the  years.  Babe  Ruth  Baseball 
has  given  the  opportunity  to  thousands 
of  boys  to  participate  in  America's 
greatest  pastime.  It  offers  a  program  that 
helps  develop  teamwork  and  instill  indi- 
vidual confidence.  The  values  and  les- 
sons learned  through  hard  work  and 
competition  on  the  diamond  are  carried 
throughout  their  manhood  years. 

Particular  attenticxi  should  be  given  to 
the  thousands  of  adults  who  give  their 
time  and  effort  as  coaches  and  adminis- 
trators. The  dedicated  and  enthusiastic 
individuals  are  the  key  to  the  program's 
success  and  we  all  owe  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  their  fine  civic  attitude  and 
community  contribution. 

To  all  associated  with  the  Babe  Ruth 
program  I  wish  to  express  my  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  for  many  more 
years  of  success. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  to  the  special  order  that  I  have 
taken  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  GEORGE 
HERMAN  "BABE"  RUTH 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ksk), 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  finer  trib- 
ute can  be  paid  to  any  man  than  to 
recognize  that  in  his  lifetime  he  was  able 
to  contribute  something  lasting — some- 
thing that  will  live  forever  in  the  hearts 
of  man.  And  this  man — George  Herman 
Ruth,  better  known  to  all  the  world  as 
Babe  Ruth  was  such  a  man.  No  man  in 
all  history  of  baseball  is  more  worthy  ot 
the  program  that  has  been  set  up  in 
his  name  for  the  piuixwe  of  teaching 
baseball  skills,  as  well  as  developing 
physical  fitness  and  mental  improvement 
to  the  teenage  young  men  from  the  ages 
of  13  to  18. 

Throughout  his  whole  career  In  base- 
ball Babe  Ruth  was  linked  with  the 


youth.  No  one  loved  them  more  and  no 
man  ever  had  a  greater  ft^owing 
throughout  the  coimtry  than  those  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  yoiuig  Americans 
who  idolized  him — watched  his  every 
move.  And  he  never  disappointed  them. 
His  sportsmanship,  his  team  play,  and 
his  striving  to  do  better  were  a  part  of 
his  makeup.  They  were  proud  when  he 
stepped  up  to  bat. 

That  spritely  step,  that  quick  smile 
and  that  deep  dedication  and  earnest 
feeling  of  zeal  for  his  chosen  profession 
could  serve  no  better  purpose  than  to 
animate  us  and  animate  the  country  to 
the  need  for  increased  recreational  fa- 
cilities, not  only  in  highly  populated 
areas,  but  throughout  the  entire  Nation. 

Many  people  talk  about  the  problems 
of  our  youth  and  the  need  to  provide 
adult  leadership  and  friendship  to  the 
young,  but  few  do  more  than  talk.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  mtike  these  few 
remarks  today  to  commend  those  who 
have  seen  the  need  and  have  done  some- 
thing about  it. 


PROPOSED  ATOMIC  DIVERSION 
REWARDS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
speech  delivered  on  May  25,  1970,  before 
the  nth  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Nuclear  Materials  Management  In 
Gatlinburg,  Term.,  concerning  the  safe- 
guarding of  special  nuclear  materials,  I 
recommended  that  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  major  na- 
tions individually  establish  rewards  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  anyone  illegally  diverting, 
holding,  or  using  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial. A  "no  questions  asked"  bounty  sys- 
tem also  might  be  established  for  return 
of  unaccounted  for  material  to  proper 
authorities. 

I  have  asked  the  AEC  to  expedite  leg- 
islation on  this  matter.  I  expect  within 
tlie  next  few  weeks  to  have  a  proposed 
Atomic  Diversioo  Rewards  Act  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

Pull  text  of  the  May  25  speech  follows : 
Remarks  bt  Congssssmait  Chaio  Hosmer  Bc- 

roRK  TH«   llTH  Amrvjo.  Mzeting  of  the 

Ihbtitutr  of  NucLziAR  Materials  Maotagr- 

MKNT,  Oatlinbtjro,  Tenh.,  Mat  26,  1970 

Let  us  briefly  trace  the  course  of  our  U.S. 
national  approach  to  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials accountability. 

In  Manhattan  District  days  and  up  to  Just 
sixteen  years  ago  the  materials  were  kept 
tightly  In  the  possession  of  the  Government. 
How  much  oralloy  and  how  much  plutonlum 
are  unaccounted  for  during  this  period  Is 
not  for  me  to  say.  Actually,  I  don't  Icnow  and 
I  doubt  If  anyone  else  could  come  up  with 
much  more  than  an  educated  guess.  But 
since  the  amount  of  these  materials  was  rela- 
tively sznaU  during  this  period,  I  believe  we 
can  safely  say  that  losses  likewise  were  rela- 
tively small. 

This  Initial  period  ended  In  1954  with  the 
extensive  revision  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
For  the  first  time  special  nuclear  material 
was  made  available  legally  to  private  per- 
sons for  peaceful  purposes.  The  Commission 
established  procedures  and  criteria  for  the 
Issuance  of  licenses  to  receive,  use  and  trans- 
fer SNM.   It  proceeded  on   the  general   as- 


sumption that  the  financial  responsibility  of 
licensees  for  loss  and  damage,  toother  with 
the  severe  criminal  penaltiee  written  into 
the  Act,  would  result  In  safeguards  being  Ini- 
tiated by  Ucenaees  to  protect  their  pocket- 
boolca  which.  In  the  process,  also  would 
serve  adequately  to  protect  the  material. 

Two  years  later,  in  1966,  came  the  VS. 
Atoms  For  Peace  program  with  its  author- 
ity for  the  export  of  SNM  to  cooperating  na- 
tions under  bilateral  agreements  giving  the 
United  States  ample  rights  to  Implement 
safeguards  inspections  and  control  measures 
In  the  receiving  country.  This  early  American 
precedent  continues  in  eSect  today  not  only 
In  our  current  bUaterals,  but  also  in  almost 
IdenUcal  terms  In  the  IntemaUonal  Atomic 
Energy  Agency's  statute  on  the  subject.  Un- 
doubtedly It  wUl  carry  through  Into  the 
safeguards  agreements  non-nuclear  powers 
will  be  making  with  IA£A  in  compliance 
with  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty. 

Although  this  Is  not  the  logical  place  for 
It,  I  am  going  to  surface  something  at  this 
pomt  almost  parenthetically.  The  matter  it- 
self Is  Illogical  and  that  la  why  there  is  no 
logical  place  for  It.  But  It  has  Influenced  our 
thinking  on  safeguards.  It  is  the  notion  that 
the  U-235  problem  is  somehow  different 
from  the  plutoniiun  problem  because  U-23S 
accountability  can  sonxehow  be  assisted  by 
suppression  of  enrichment  technology.  And, 
as  a  concomitant,  that  the  plutonlum 
problem  has  to  t>e  dealt  with  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  safeguards  process,  unassisted 
by  such  things  as  mandatory  reactor  opier- 
atlng  practices  which  assure  production  of 
mostly  dirty  plutonlum. 

Frankly  I  dont  think  the  dampdown  on 
centrifuge  enrichment  techniques  by  the  AEC 
in  1965,  and  still  maintained  today,  has  done 
a  dam  thing  to  Inhibit  proliferation  or  to 
make  enriched  uranium  more  easily  account- 
ed for.  But  It  has  done  a  lot  to  encourage 
other  countries  to  get  on  with  the  centrifuge 
and  in  this  context  may.  In  the  end,  prove 
counterproductive.  At  this  point  In  the  nu- 
clear materials  accoiuitablllty  game  I  think 
we  can  safely  say  that  the  reason  the  plu- 
tonlum problem  is  more  difficult  than  the 
uranium  problem  Is  simply  that  there  is 
going  to  be  more  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter — so  much  more  that  any  other  con- 
siderations of  difference  pale  into  insignifl- 
cance. 

In  any  event,  the  cumulative,  worldwide 
production  of  plutonlum  In  nuclear  power 
reactors  has  been  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately 125,000  kilograms  by  1975  and  almost 
three  million  kilograms  by  1985.  That  is 
enough,  someone  has  told  me  to  make  15,000 
or  more  fission  bombs  at  the  first  date  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  by  the  second. 

These  kinds  of  estimates  are  nothing  new 
and  nothing  secret.  Because  of  the  general 
public  Interest  in  their  troublesome  implica- 
tions the  U.S.  arrived  at  another  milestone 
in  its  domestic  safeguards  program  in  1967. 
At  that  time  the  Commission  took  two  signifi- 
cant steps  in  the  mterest  of  strengthening 
its  ability  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  prac- 
tical and  effective  safeguards  measures: 

It  established  the  Division  of  Nuclear  Ma- 
terials Safeguards  luider  the  wings  of  Harold 
Price,  Director  of  Regulation,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  safeg:uards 
program  with  respect  to  Commission  li- 
censees, and 

For  the  puri>oGe  of  implementing  safe- 
guards with  resjiect  to  license  exempt  con- 
tractor and  AEC  operated  facilities,  to  con- 
duct a  more  aggressive  safeguards  R&D  pro- 
gram, and,  as  the  center  for  developing  both 
domestic  and  international  safeguards  px^H- 
cles,  AEC  established  the  OfRce  of  Safeguards 
and  Materials  Management  under  the  able 
direction  of  Del  Crowson. 

Additionally,  as  it  does  In  the  case  of  al- 
most every  decision  (other  than  as  to  the 
time  of  day)  the  AEC  established  an  ad  hoc 
advisory  group  on  safeguards  known  as  the 
Lumb  Panel.  The  Panel  sent  Its  report  to 
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the  AEC  later  in  1967 
things,  recommended: 

increasing   statutory   penalties 
thorized  diversion  of  SNM,  whlcli 
done:    and,   establishing  clearance 
ments   for   persons    having    acces  t 
which  has  not  been  done. 

Establishing    quantitative 
normal  losses  in  various  nuclear 
which  thus  far  seem«  to  have  ov 
Commission's  capabilities.  At  leas  : 
got  around  yet  to  doing  so 

In  fact,  the  AEC  rather  shroud< 
business  of   operating   losses  in 
mystery  at  this  point.  A  couple  of 
I  asked  for  the  number  of 
clear  material  missing  on  account 
operating  losses.  The  amount  is 
stantial,  but  I  cannot  give  It  to  y 
the  AEC  tells  me  the  figure  is  c 

The   Lumb   Panel   also    told 
ought    to    lean    harder   on    busi 
dling  special  nuclear  material  to 
their  internal  management  con 
mize  the  risk  of  diversioru.  It  Is 
standing  of   the   bureaucratic 
leaning   on   someone   in   the 
really  amounts  to  doing  your 
becomes  a  matter  of  unrestrained 
gather  that  this  recommendatloi 
Implemented  zealously. 

And  well  it  should  be.  At 
Annual  Meeting  In  1966.  the  thei 
IMrector  of  the  Joint  Committee 
Energy.  John  Conway,  told  you  oi 
Numec  Corporation's  unaccount<  d 
of  e*"-   on  highly  enriched  uran 
fuel  fabrication  and  scrap  recov< 
under  U.S.  contracts.  In  excess 
grams  of  this  precious  material 
counted  for  by  Numec  over  a  perl^ 
I  know  of  no  subsequent  case  of 
tude.  {content) 

Now,  before  some  sensation 
takes  the  foregoing  out  of  con 
to  use  it  to  hit  the  atom  in  this 
government,  the  AEC  and  the 
bead  with  it  let  me  warn  him  to 
back  in  context.  I  didn't  say  100 
peared,  or  was  stolen,  or  was  loe  ; 
in  the  bands  of  country  X  or 
Bald  that  Numec 's  books  tuid 
to  show  uranium  out  of  Its  plan^ 
nlum   in  by  a  discrepancy  of   1 
complaint  is   not   necessarily 
tually  disappearing  enriched 
about  bad  process  control  and 
practices  which,  over  a  period  ol 
the  record  books  drastically  out 
and  cost  Numec  a  lot  of  money 
certain  that  more  uranium  did 
of  Numec  than  went  in — and  we 
less  went  out  than  went  in. 

And,  until  the  AEC  gets  arounjd 
Ing  out  the  Lumb  Panel's  inj 
fine  what  normal  losses  are  at 
of  the  nuclear  process,  even 
books  are  not  going  to  tell  us  as 
ought  to  know.  Numec's  Job  wai 
one.  Maybe  a  6^c  loss  during  thi( 
was  carrying  on  should  be  n 
mal.  I  doubt  it.  But  we'll  never 
AEC  does  establish  those  norms 

Undoubtedly  accountability 
since  1966  and  I  dont  want  to 
However,  lest  the  safeguards 
come  complacent,  let  me  cite  U. 
recent  examples  of  what  are 
called  "misroutlngs"  dxu-ing  SNM 

In  March.  1969,  a  container  of 
riched  UP-6  was  scheduled  to  go 
mouth,  Ohio,  to  Hematite.  Mlssoi^i 
get  there.  The  AEC.  the  FBI.  the 
police,   and  untold  numbers  of 
searched  in  vain  for  the  shlpmen' 
dispatched   on   March   5th 
fourteenth,  it  was  located  in 

Also  In  March.  1969,  highly 
nliun   was  booked  for  departure 
York's  Kennedy  International 
lltb  for  delivery  to  Frankfurt 
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the  afternoon  oT  the  12th.  The  material  did 
not  arrive.  Five  days  later,  on  March  17lh,  it 
finally  turned  up  in  London  where  It  ap- 
parently had  been  offloaded  in  error. 

Only  last  month  a  drum  of  wasts  con- 
taining a  small  amount  of  70'';-  enriched 
uranium  was  consigned  for  delivery  from  one 
firm  to  another  in  the  same  California  city. 
It  was,  instead,  carelessly  sent  to  Tiajuana, 
Mexico.  The  report  on  this  matter  was  imagi- 
natively entitled  "Inadvertent  export  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  materials." 

In  these  three  cases  all  indications  point 
to  slipshod,  slapdash  handling  by  ship- 
pers. Nobody,  got  hurt.  No  financial  loss 
ensued.  No  material  went  unrecovered.  But 
these  happenings  dramatically  point  up  a 
need  for  more  effective  safeguards  during 
SNM  shipments.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
AEC  has  responded  with  a  considerable 
tightening  up  of  its  shipping  regulations. 
The  Commission  and  all  other  safeguards 
authorities,  national  and  international,  have 
a  constant  duty  to  Improve  their  monitoring 
capabilities  at  any  and  all  points  where  acci- 
dental or  deliberate  diversions  might  take 
place.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  if 
some  of  the  stuff  can  get  lost  through  care- 
lessness, an  awful  lot  more  of  it  could  dis- 
appear if  some  people  put  their  minds  to 
stealing  it  for  Uliclt  profit. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  cited  the  Kennedy  Airport 
cargo  handling  apparatus  as  being  under  the 
control  of  organized  crime.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  many  other  key  transportation  ele- 
ments of  this  country  too.  When  and  If 
SNM  ever  becomes  an  article  of  illicit  com- 
merce, the  transportation  element  of  the  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle  will  become  most  vulnerable 
to  diversions.  We'd  better  be  cinching  up  in 
this  area  all  along  the  way. 

And.  I  should  add,  all  around  the  world, 
too.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  if 
discrepancies  such  as  I  have  mentioned  can 
occur  in  the  USA,  which  has  had  more  than 
a  quarter-of-a-century's  experience  handling 
special  nuclear  materials,  then  there  may  be 
many  more  places  here  and  there  which 
need  even  more  accountability  and  safe- 
guards work  done. 

That  is  where,  of  course,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  comes  Into  the  pic- 
ture. Even  before  the  NPT  spelled  out  spe- 
cific additional  safeguards  duties  for  IAEA, 
the  United  States  strongly  urged  that  IAEA's 
safeguards  role  be  enlarged.  Other  of  the 
Lumb  Panel's  additional  recommendations 
were  to  spotlight  the  IAEA  as  the  operator  of 
a  Universial  Safeguards  safeguards  system 
and  to  establish  international  safeguards  in- 
spector training  schools.  The  AEC  has.  In 
fact,  established  such  a  school  at  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  to  which  international 
attendance  always  is  invited. 

Actually,  the  IAEA  inspections  to  which  a 
number  of  US  nuclear  facilities  are  being 
voluntarily  subjected  are  discretely  used  to 
forward  training  of  international  Inspection 
personnel  in  the  techniques  of  their  trade. 
This  Is  a  bonus  dividend  on  top  of  the 
stated  purpose  of  these  voluntary  inspec- 
tions, namely,  to  set  to  rest  by  our  own  show 
of  confidence  in  IAEA's  integrity  the  non- 
nuclear  nations'  claims  that  the  inspectors 
will  steal  their  trade  secrets. 

Former  President  Johnson  submitted  us 
to  voluntary  Inspection  m  a  declaration  made 
December  2.  1967.  Like  ourselves,  the  U.K. 
also  welcomes  the  IAEA  to  Ito  non-military 
nuclear  installations.  Unfortunately,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  deal  It- 
self in  this  way  as  a  follower  of  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  NPT.  This  is  not 
doing  any  good  for  the  cause  of  recruiting 
new  signers  to  the  Treaty,  nor  is  it  in  any 
way  facilitating  the  establishment  of  ade- 
quate inspection  agreements  between  IAEA 
and  those  who  have  signed  already. 

Therefore.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
on   the   Soviet   Union   to  open   up  Its  non- 


mllltary  nuclear  facilities  to  the  IAEA  in 
the  best  interests  of  making  the  NPT  work. 
I'm  not  calling  for  a  constant  and  complete 
IAEA  Inspection  of  nuclear  powers.  That 
would  amount  to  a  waste  of  manpower  pri- 
marily hired  to  police,  not  the  nuclear  pow- 
ers, but  to  assure  that  the  non-nuclears  don't 
acquire  atomic  weapons  in  violation  of  their 
Treaty  pledges.  But  the  Treaty  will  work 
a  lot  better  if  there  exists  an  open  invi- 
tation from  the  nuclear  signatories  for  such 
inspections  and  if  the  Agency  occasionally 
provides  some  of  Us  Inspectors  a  refresher 
course  by  making  them. 

And  I'm  not  talking  tokenism  here  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  Particularly  in  the  sense 
tokenism  currently  is  being  practiced  In  this 
area  by  the  USSR.  It  has  developed  some  new 
safeguards  hardware  and  techniques  which 
it  is  trying  out  on  one  single  reactor.  IAEA 
observers — not  Inspectors — have  been  In- 
vited to  take  a  look.  They  can  take  a 
look  at  the  hardware  and  the  techniques 
for  Inspection.  But  they  cannot  in- 
spect— that  Is,  they  cannot  take  a  look 
at  where  the  SNM  Is  going,  which  Is  their 
business.  This  kind  of  tokenism  we  can  do 
without. 

Before  casting  aside  my  role  of  uninvited, 
unpaid,  unheeded  and  unwanted  advisor  to 
Brezhnev  and  Kosygin  on  safeguards  policy 
I  might  as  well  field  another  suggestion.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  obligation  of  both  the 
US  and  the  USSR  under  the  NPT  to  supply 
peaceful  plowshare  nuclear  explosive  serv- 
ices to  non-nuclear  signers.  Unless  this  is 
to  be  no  more  than  a  hollow  gesture  it  im- 
plies getting  about  the  business  of  stocking 
the  shelves  of  an  International  Plovrahare 
Trading  Mart  with  a  standard  line  of  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosive  services. 

It  also  impnes  that  the  USSR  and  the 
USA  are  going  to  have  to  sit  down  with  IAEA 
and  hammer  out  some  pretty  stringent  safe- 
guards procedures  under  which  the  servicea 
are  to  be  rendered.  This  Job  shouldn't  be  dono 
on  some  h\UTied,  half-baked,  ad  hoc  basis 
on  the  eve  of  the  day  the  shot  is  scheduled. 
It  should  be  done  carefully,  in  advance. 

Personally  I  think  International  Plow- 
share safeguards  procedures  ought  to  be 
thought  out  and  developed  with  a  combi- 
nation of  the  worst  possible  countries  and 
the  worst  possible  conditions  In  mind.  For 
example,  assume  they  are  being  written  for 
the  case  of  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  applying  to 
the  USSR  for  Plowshare  explosive  services 
to  clean  sand  and  other  foreign  objects  out 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  If  we  go  about  it  this 
way,  we'll  get  safeguards  adequate  for  any- 
thing. 

WHITHEH   THE    lEAE? 

Now  I  would  like  to  examine  the  role  of 
international  and  national  safeguards  sys- 
tems in  a  somewhat  broader  context  with 
the  idea  of  approximating  a  real-world  pic- 
ture of  what  they  ought  to  look  like  and 
what  they  ought  to  accomplish. 

Aside  from  the  possibility  of  diversion  to 
military  or  other  mischievous  uses,  there  are 
several  reasons  why  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials have  to  be  managed  skillfully.  One  is 
economic.  The  stuff  is  valuable.  Like  gold, 
platinum,  diamonds  and  rubies,  there  are 
dollar  penalties  for  failure  to  keep  track  of 
it.  Another  reason  is  the  possible  danger 
to  public  health  and  safety  if  SNM,  espe- 
cially Plutonium  which  Is  highly  toxic  as 
well  as  radioactively  dangerous,  is  allowed 
to  be  spread  around   carelessly. 

I  should  note  here,  as  the  builders  of  the 
SEFOR  reactor  found  out  when  a  discrep- 
ancy in  Plutonium  content  of  their  fuel 
elements  turned  up,  that  there  are  also 
quality  control  reasons  for  avoiding  lacka- 
daisical nuclear  accountability  which  can 
bear  on  both  economics  and  public  safety. 

The  big  reason,  however,  for  public  in- 
terest in  both  national  and  international 
SNM  control  organizations  is  a  general  con- 
cern that  the  material,  some  of  It  at  least. 
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could  get  in  the  wrong  hands  where  its  tre- 
mendous potential  for  evil  can  be  ruthlessly 
exploited. 

Except  then  for  normal  public  health  and 
!^afety  functions,  the  principal  task  for  which 
both  national  and  International  safeguards 
systems  are  created  is  to  prevent  theft.  If 
we  view  these  systems  as  established  for 
that  simple  purpose,  I  think  we  can  be  more 
realistic  about  what  they  should  be  and 
about  the  degree  of  assurance  with  which 
we  should  expect  them  to  guard  against 
thefts  actually  occurring.  There  has  been  loo 
much  unreallsm  concerning  these  matters, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  wishful  thinking 
about  how  IAEA  inspectors  are  going  to  pre- 
vent any  and  all  diversions  of  special  nu- 
clear materials  and  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Just  two  weeks  ago  tomorrow  I  had  an 
interesting  luncheon  with  Dr.  Rudolph 
Rometsch,  the  IAEA's  new  Inspector-Gen- 
eral from  Switzerland.  I  found  him  to  be  a 
pragmatic  man  with  a  practical  outlook  on 
the  difficulties  of  his  office.  I  think  he  knows 
the  IAEA  inspectorate  is  never  really  going  to 
be  adequately  funded.  I  think  he  knows  he  Is 
going  to  have  difficulty  getting,  training  and 
holding  honest,  competent  Inspectors.  And, 
I  think  be  knows  that  devising  and  imple- 
menting adequate  inspection  procedures  and 
techniques — which  are  backed  up  by  the 
necessary  quantity  of  first  class  instru- 
ments— is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  Job. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Inspector-General  did  not  tell  me  the  fore- 
going. I  Just  think  that  as  a  practical  man 
be  shares  my  practical  outlook  on  the  way 
things  are  down  at  the  Inspectorate.  And,  if 
this  is  anywhere  near  the  mark,  then  IAEA 
safeguards  are  not  going  to  amount  to  the 
impregnable  guardians,  the  incorruptible 
watchdogs  and  the  omnipotent  protectors  of 
SNM  that  the  rhetoric  at  NPT  signing  cere- 
monies would  lead  some  to  think. 

Like  other  police  organizations,  the  Agency 
safeguards  setup  Is  going  to  do  its  Job  well. 
It  will  go  about  it  using  a  combination  of 
safeguards  modus  operandi  Including: 

The  "Chastity  Belt"  approach  Involving 
such  things  as  seals  on  reactors  and  other 
SNM  containers. 

The  "Slaughterhouse"  approach  where  fig- 
uratively international  Inspectors  wander 
around  nuclear  facilities  stamping  Good 
Housekeeping  seals  on  SNM  accountability 
practices.  And, 

The  "Black  Box"  approach  which  Incorpo- 
rates tamper-proof  nondestructive  testing  ap- 
paratus at  strategic  llnlcs  in  the  nuclear  fuel 
chain  and  elsewhere. 

The  IAEA  Inspectorate  already  has  learned 
to  overcome  the  absolute  barrier  to  inspec- 
tion It  ran  into  a  couple  of  years  ago  when 
its  team  zeroed  in  on  a  Japanese  power  re- 
actor site  and  struck  out.  All  the  reactor's 
books  and  records  were  kept  in  Japanese.  So 
also  read  the  labels  on  the  reactor,  the  fuel 
rods  and  everything  else  in  sight.  Unfortu- 
nately nobody  on  the  team  from  Vienna  un- 
derstood a  word  of  the  Japanese  language. 

Actually  within  a  very  short  time  I  believe 
the  IAEA  will  be  doing  everything  that  can 
be  reasonably  expected  of  it.  But  Just  like 
any  other  police  force  that  doesn't  mean  it 
will  be  able  to  stop  all  crime.  There  Is  some 
finite  possibility  that  some  one  or  more  NPT 
signers  will  cheat,  get  away  with  it,  and  ob- 
tain a  surreptitious  Nuclear  Club  member- 
ship card.  There  is  a  probability  that  one 
or  more  NPT  signers  will  simply  denounce 
the  Treaty  and  go  down  the  nuclear  road 
openly.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  always 
the  countries  who  refused  to  sign  the  Treaty 
in  the  first  place,  who  have  the  capability  to 
go  nuclear,  and  might  develop  a  determina- 
tion to  do  BO. 

My  point  iB  not  to  deprecate  the  Treaty. 
It  does  place  on  nations  signing  it  a  con- 
sideraUe  oompulBlon  to  produce  on  Uielr 


peaceful  promises.  My  point  is  simply  that 
in  the  real  world  the  odds  are  that  the  Nu- 
clear Club  membership  rolls  will  see  some  ad- 
ditions despite  anything  Rometsch  ft  Co. 
can  do.  tt  is  sensible  for  us  to  be  prepared 
for  such  a  contingency  and  not  fall  into  a 
fit  of  fear,  frustration  and  foreboding  if  it 
happens. 

Nor  should  we  stigmatize  the  IAEA  or  a 
national  inspection  system  as  failures  be- 
cause we  demand  of  them  far  more  than 
they  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce. They  can  slow  down  proliferation.  They 
can  circumscribe  it.  The  can  diminish  care- 
less losses  and  Illegal  diversions  of  SNM  by 
a  large  factor.  But  they  cannot  stop  it  en- 
tirely. 

Actually,  where  I  think  the  IAEA  will  do 
a  tremendous  Job  Itself,  and  by  Its  exam- 
ple and  pressure  encourage  the  national  sys- 
tems to  do  a  better  Job,  is  in  the  non- 
national  nuclear  threat  area.  Many  people, 
including  myself,  do  not  regard  as  very  con- 
vincing the  Dr.  Goldfinger  scenario  where 
James  Bond  thwarts  holding  Miami  hostage 
for  a  zillion  dollar  ransom  under  threat  of 
blowing  it  up  with  a  stolen  H-bomb.  Stealing 
a  1000  pound  top  secret  bomb  isn't  exactly 
easy. 

But  when  you  think  not  in  terms  of  steal- 
ing whole  bomljs,  but  of  diverting  very  snmll 
amounts  of  SNM  at  a  time  and  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  profitable  Black  Market  developing, 
you  get  on  more  credible  ground.  Black  Mar- 
kets already  exist  from  all  kinds  of  "hot" 
goods.  They  are  quite  flexible  In  taking  on 
new  product  lines.  If  a  SNM  Black  Market 
develops,  the  sales  price  to  some  country,  in- 
dividual or  organization  desperately  wanting 
to  make  nuclear  explosives  has  been  esti- 
mated as  high  as  $100,000  per  kilogram. 

A  gram  Is  1/iOOOth  of  a  kilogram  and 
1/lOOOth  of  $100,000  is  $1,000.  Liberating  a 
half  gram  of  plutonium  at  a  time  from  the 
local  fast  breeder  reactor  fuel  element  factory 
might  be  so  small  an  amount  as  to  be  rela- 
tively undetectable  even  by  the  best  black 
boxes  and  the  sharpest  eyed  Inspectors. 
Klmberly  has  tried  to  stop  employees  from 
stealing  Its  diamonds  for  almost  a  hundred 
years  and  hasnt  entirely  succeeded  yet.  Even 
if  the  stolen  material  must  be  sold  through  a 
fence  at  a  knock-down  price,  some  employees 
of  the  factory  may  see  the  risk-to-beneflt 
ratio  of  this  kind  of-  extra-curricular  activity 
as  favorable. 

There  are  a  number  of  hostage  scenarios 
kicking  around  to  support  the  thesis  of 
rather  high  prices  if  a  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials Black  Market  ever  develops.  I  suppose 
you  have  beard  most  of  them,  but  let  me  re- 
call a  few,  without  comment  as  to  plausibil- 
ity, Just  to  refresh  your  memory: 

The  small  threatened  country  scenario  in 
which  an  A-bomb  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
save  It  and  its  patriotic  leaders  are  deter- 
mined to  go  for  broke. 

The  Mafia  scenario  where  the  organization 
steals  the  SNM,  kidnaps  the  scientists  and 
forces  them  to  build  the  bombs,  and  then: 

(a)  Threatens  to  blow  up  J.  Paul  Getty, 
the  Aga  Kahn  and  similar  types  unless  they 
sign  over  their  billions;  or 

(b)  Threatens  some  cities  or  small  coun- 
tries on  the  same  basis;  or, 

(c)  Sells  the  bombs  to  dictators  and  leaves 
it  to  El  Supremo  or  the  Junta  to  do  the 
blackmailing  on  their  own. 

The  dedicated  disarmers  scenario  where 
scientific  minded  rich  "good  guys"  believe 
disarma^nent  isn't  going  fast  enough,  so  they 
steal  the  SNM  and  secretly  build  bombs  in 
various  world  c^ltals.  Then  after  setting  oft 
a  demonstration  bomb  at  a  remote  location 
to  establish  credibility,  they  threatened  to 
blow  up  the  capitals  one  by  one  unless  the 
nations  forthwith  effectuate  total  and  com- 
plete disarmament. 

The  crazy  chemist  scenario  in  which  the 
psycho  doesn't  know  how  to  build  a  bomb, 
but  lays  his  hands  on  a  bucket  of  plutonium 


and  mixes  it  into  an  odorless,  tasteless,  in- 
visible gaseous  compound.  For  fun  and/or 
profit  he  threatens  to  spread  the  stuff  all  over 
Manhattan  some  day. 

So  maybe  you  and  I  don't  think  much  of 
these  scenarios.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that 
someday,  somewhere,  somehow,  someone  Is 
not  going  to  try  to  do  some  dastardly  deed 
using  purloined  plutonium  or  unaccounted 
for  uranixmi.  To  reduce  both  national  and 
non-national  threats  of  this  kind  I  have  two 
specific  suggestions  which  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  international  and  the  various 
national  safeguards  systems: 

First.  SNM  safeguards  organization  and 
personnel  should  develop  intimate  ties  with 
all  existing  police  type  organizations  to  the 
end  that  all  of  the  latters'  widespread  ap- 
paratus and  resources  continuously  and 
effectively  will  augment  the  safeguards 
systems. 

Second,  that  the  IAEA,  and  major  nations 
Individually,  establish  rewards  for  Informa- 
tion leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
anyone  illegally  diverting,  holding  or  using 
SNM.  A  "no  questions  asked  "  bounty  sys- 
tem also  might  be  established  for  re- 
turn of  unaccounted  for  material  to  proper 
authorities. 

I  believe  we  should  recognize  that  rewarcis 
for  information  and  stolen  items  have  been 
used  by  security  and  law  enforcement  officials 
since  the  beginning  of  mankind.  Informants 
are  the  backbone  of  any  security  apparatus. 
I  am  thinking  about  developing  legislation 
to  implement  this  Idea  and  I  am  sure  U 
would  attract  many  co-sponsors. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  there  is  alwjys 
a  delicate  balance  in  this  area  of  accounting 
for  special  nuclear  materials  between  too 
much  effort  and  too  little  effort.  You^this 
audience — are  the  precision  experts  on  where 
that  balance  rightly  ought  to  be.  I  thank  you 
for  the  excellence  of  your  past  work  and  look 
forward  to  your  guidance  in  the  future. 


INTEROCEANIC    CANAL    PROBLEM: 
MEMORML  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  first 
starting  upon  the  serious  study  of  the 
interoceanic  canal  problem  more  than 
15  years  ago,  there  were  few  of  our  citi- 
zens who  had  any  essential  understand- 
ing of  this  complicated  subject.  Now 
there  are  many  in  various  parts  of  the 
Nation  who  have  studied  it  in  sufficient 
depth  to  form  definite  conclusions  as  to 
what  the  policy  of  our  Government 
should  be.  For  bringing  about  this  result, 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  who  have 
contributed  toward  public  enlightenment 
can  take  due  credit  for  their  respective 
parts  in  clarification  of  the  issues  in- 
volved and  in  defending  the  treaty  based 
rights  of  the  Unit^  States  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  well 
as  the  best  interests  of  Panama. 

In  these  general  connections,  I  would 
invite  attention  to  the  many  scholarly 
statements  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
concerning  the  several  vital  elements  in 
the  isthmian  question,  especially  his 
quoting  in  the  Congressional  Records  of 
July  17,  21,  and  27, 1967,  of  three  secretly 
negotiated  proposed  Panama  Canal 
treaties  that  were  never  signed.  Also,  I 
would  invite  attention  to  a  volume  of  my 
own  addresses  on  Isthmian  Csmal  "Policy 
Questions,"  published  as  House  Document 
No.  474,  89th  Congress,  and  to  subse- 
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quent  statements  by  me  that 
those  in  the  volume. 

The  latest  significant 
regards  the  Interoceanic  can4l 
is  the  formation  of  the 
Continued  UB.  Control  of 
Canal.  Its  membership  is 
knowledgeable,  and  realistic 

A  recent  memorial   to  the 
prepared  by  the  Committee 
in  objective  manner  the  majo^ 
the  canal  problem  with  a 
for  legislative  action.  Let  m 
Panama  Canal  and  prevent 
position  on  the  Istlimus  from 
Soviet  hands  by  adopting 
tee's  recommended  program. 

Because   of    the   Inherent 
timeliness  of  the  indicated 
have  distributed  copies  of  it  t< 
bers  of  the  Congress,  selected 
the    executive    department, 
others,  and  urge  its  careful 
concerned  with  Isthmian 
questions. 

The  memorial  f ollo-*s : 
CoifMiTTzz  rem.  Continxted  U.S.  t^oNinoL  or 
THE  Panama  Canal 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Confess  of  the 
United  States. 

The  undersigned,  who  have 
ous  aspects  of  Interoceanic  canal 
problems,  wish  to  express  our  v 

1.  TTie  construction  by  the 
of  the  Panama  Canal   (1904-191 
of  the  greatest  worlu  of  man. 
a   long-range    commitment    by 
States  In  fulfillment  of  solemn 
gatlons  (Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
a  "mandate  for  civilization"  In 
torlous  as  the  pest  hole  of  the 
a   land   of  endemic   revolution 
trlguo  and  governmental  Instabl 
"Panama:   lAnd  of  Endemic 
CoNcszaeiONAi.  Rxcoro,  vol.   IIS, 
22846-49 ) ,    the    task    was    acco 
■plte  of  physical  and  health 
seemed  Insuperable.  Its  subsequent 
ment    and    operation    on    terms 
equality"    with    tools    that    are 
equitable"  have  won  the  praise 
particularly  countries  that  use  th^ 

2.  Pull  sovereign  rights,  power 
Ity  of  the  United  States  over  the 
territory  and  Canal  were  acquire^ 
grant     from     Panama     (Hay- 
Treaty   of    1903),   all   privately 
and  property   in   the  Zone   were 
from  liullvldual  owners,  and 
sovereign   of   the   Isthmus   befor^ 
Independence,    has   recognized 
the  Panama  Canal   and   Railroad 
"entirely    and    absolutely"    in 
States  (Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty 

3.  The  gross  total  investment 
try   in    the    Panama    Canal    en 
eluding  Ita  defense,  from  1904 
30,   1968.  was  e6368.009,000: 
ing    the    same    period    were    ( 
m&king  a  total  net  Investment 
payers  of  the  United  States  of 
•5,000,000,000.  Except  for  the 
ama  of  full  sovereign  powers  ov 
territory,  our  Government  would 
assumed  the  grave  responsiblllt 
in  the  construction  of  the  Canal 
operation,  maintenance 
tlon  and  defense. 

4.  In  1939,  prior  to  the  start  of 
Two,  the  Congress  authorized,  at 
to  exceed   $277,000,000.  the 
a   third   set   of   locks   known   as 
Locks  Project,   then   hailed  as 
single    current    engineering 
world."  This  Project  was 
1942  because  of  more  urgent  war 
the    total   expenditures    thereon 
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357,405,  mostly  on  lock  site  excavations  at 
Oatun  and  Miraflores,  which  are  still  usable. 
Fortunately,  no  excavation  was  started  at 
Pedro  Miguel.  The  current  program  for  the 
enlargement  of  Oalllard  Cut  la  scbeduled  to 
be  completed  In  1970  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$81,257,097.  These  two  projects  together  rep- 
resent an  expenditure  of  more  than  $16'7,- 
000,000  toward  the  major  modernization  of 
the  existing  Panama  Canal. 

5.  As  the  result  of  canal  operations  dur- 
ing the  crucial  period  of  World  War  Two, 
there  was  developed  In  the  Panama  Canal 
organization  the  first  comprehensive  pro- 
posal for  the  major  operational  Improvement 
and  Increase  of  capacity  of  the  Canal  as  de- 
rived from  actual  marine  experience,  known 
as  the  Terminal  Lake — Third  Locks  Plan. 
This  conception  Includes  provisions  for  the 

(1)  Elimination  of  the  bottleneck  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks. 

(2)  Consolidation  of  all  Pacific  Locks  South 
of  Miraflores. 

(3)  Raising  the  Oatun  Lake  water  level 
to  its  optimum  height  (about  92'). 

(4)  Construction  of  one  set  of  larger  locks. 

(5)  Creation  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
Canal  of  a  simamlt-level  terminal  lake  an- 
chorage for  use  as  a  traffic  reservoir  to  cor- 
respond with  the  layout  at  the  Atlantic 
end,  to  permit  uninterrupted  operation  of 
the  Pacific  locks  diirlng  fog  periods. 

6.  Competent,  experienced  engineers  have 
ofiScially  reported  that  "all  engineering  con- 
siderations which  are  associated  with  the 
plan  are  favorable  to  it.*'  Moreover,  such 
solution : 

(1)  Enables  the  maximum  utilization  of 
all  work  so  far  accomplished. 

(2)  Avoids  the  danger  of  disastrous  slides. 

(3)  Provides  the  best  operational  canal 
practicable  of  achievement  with  the  certainty 
of  success. 

(4)  Preserves  and  Increases  the  existing 
economy  of  Panama. 

(5)  Avoids  inevitable  demands  for  damages 
that  would  be  involved  in  a  Canal  Zone  sea 
level  project. 

(6)  Averts  the  danger  of  a  potential  bio- 
logical catastrophe  with  international  reper- 
cussions that  wotild  be  caused  by  removing 
the  fresh  water  barrier  between  the  Oceans. 

(7)  Can  be  constructed  at  "comparatively 
low  cost"  without  the  necessity  for  negotiat- 
ing a  new  canal  treaty  with  Panama- 

7.  All  of  these  facts  are  paramount  con- 
siderations from  both  U.S.  national  and  inter- 
national viewpoints  and  cannot  be  Ignored, 
especially  the  diplomatic  and  treaty  angles- 
In  connection  with  the  latter,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  original  Third  Locks  Project, 
being  only  a  modification  of  the  existing 
Canal,  and  wholly  within  the  Canal  Zone, 
did  not  require  a  new  treaty  with  Panama. 
Nor,  as  previously  stated,  would  the  Terminal 
Lake — Third  Locks  Plan  require  a  new  treaty. 

8.  In  contrast,  the  persistently  advocated 
and  strenuously  propagandized  Sea-Level 
Project  at  Panama,  Initially  estimated  in 
1960  to  cost  $2.368,500.0<X),  exclusive  of  in- 
demnity to  Panama,  has  long  been  a  "hardy 
perennial,"  and  according  to  former  Governor 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  Jay  J.  Morrow,  it 
seems  that  no  matter  how  often  the  impos- 
sibility of  realizing  any  such  proposal  within 
practicable  limits  of  cost  and  time  Is  demon- 
strated, there  will  always  be  someone  to 
argue  for  it;  and  this,  despite  Its  engineer- 
ing impracticability.  Moreover,  any  sea-level 
project,  whether  in  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  ter- 
ritory or  elsewhere,  will  require  a  new  treaty 
or  treaties  with  the  countries  involved  in 
order  to  fix  the  specific  conditions  for  its 
construction;  and  this  would  Involve  a  huge 
Indemnity  and  a  greatly  Increased  annuity 
that  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
construction  and  reflected  In  tolls,  or  be 
wholly  borne  by  the  United  States  taxpayers. 

9.  StarUng  with  the  1936-39  Treaty  with 
Panama,  there  has  been  a  sustained  erosion 
of  United  States  rights,  powers  and  author- 


ity on  the  Isthmus,  culminating  In  the  com- 
pletion In  1967  of  negotiations  for  three  pro- 
posed new  canal  treaties  that  would : 

(1)  Surrender  United  States  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama; 

(2)  Make  that  weak,  technologically  prim- 
itive and  unstable  country  a  partner  in  the 
management  and  defense  of  the  Canal; 

(3 )  Ultimately  give  to  Panama  not  only  the 
existing  CannI,  but  also  any  new  one  con- 
structed In  Panama  to  replace  it,  all  with- 
out any  compensation  whatever  and  all  in 
derogation  of  Article  IV,  Section  3,  Clause  2 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  This  provision  vests 
the  power  to  dispose  of  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States  in  the  entire 
Congress  (Senate  and  House)  and  not  In 
the  treaty-making  power  of  our  Government 
(President  and  Senate) , 

10.  It  Is  clear  from  the  conduct  of  our 
Panama  Canal  policy  over  many  years  that 
policy-making  elements  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  have  been,  and  are  yet  engaged 
In  efforts  which  will  have  the  effect  of  di- 
luting or  even  repudiating  entirely  the  sov- 
ereign rights,  power  and  authority  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  Canal  and 
of  dissipating  the  vast  investment  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Canal  Zone  project. 
Such  actions  would  eventually  and  Inevita- 
bly permit  the  domination  of  this  strategic 
waterway  by  a  potentially  hostile  power  that 
now  indirectly  controls  the  Suez  Canal.  That 
canal,  under  such  domination,  ceased  to  op- 
erate in  1967  with  vast  consequences  of  evil 
to  world  shipping. 

11.  Extensive  debates  In  the  Congress  over 
the  past  decade  have  clarified  and  narrowed 
the  key  canal  Issues  to  the  following: 

(1)  Retention  by  the  United  States  of  its 
undiluted  and  Indispensable  sovereign  rights, 
power  and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  ter- 
ritory and  Canal,  and 

(2)  The  major  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal. 

Unfortiinately,  these  efforts  have  been 
complicated  by  the  agitation  of  Panamanian 
extremists,  aided  and  abetted  by  irrespon- 
sible elements  in  the  United  States  which 
aim  at  ceding  to  Panama  complete  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone  and,  eventually, 
the  ownership  of  the  existing  Canal  and  any 
future  canal  in  the  Zone  or  in  Panama  that 
might  be  built  by  the  United  States  to  re- 
place it. 

12.  In  the  F^rst  Session  of  the  9l8t  Con- 
gress identical  bills  were  Introduced  In  both 
House  and  Senate  to  provide  for  the  major 
increase  of  capacity  and  operational  im- 
provement of  the  existing  Panama  Canal  by 
modifying  the  authorized  Third  Locks  Proj- 
ect to  embody  the  principles  of  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  Terminal  Lake  solution. 

13.  Starting  on  October  27,  1969  (Theodore 
Roosevelt's  birthday),  more  than  100  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  sponsored  resolutions 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  United  States  should 
maintain  and  protect  Its  sovereign  rights  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  enter- 
prise, including  the  Canal  Zone,  and  not  sur- 
render any  of  its  powers  to  any  other  nation 
or  to  any  international  organization. 

14.  The  Panama  Canal  is  a  priceless  asset 
of  the  United  States,  essential  for  inter- 
oceanic commerce  and  Hemispheric  security. 
Clearly,  the  recent  efforts  to  wrest  Its  con- 
trol from  the  United  States  trace  back  to  the 
1917  Communist  Revolution  and  conform  to 
long  range  Soviet  policy  of  gaining  domina- 
tion over  key  water  routes  as  in  Cuba,  which 
flanks  the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  as  was  accomplished  in  the 
case  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  real  issue  as 
regards  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal  sover- 
eignty is  not  United  States  control  vtrma 
Panamanian,  but  United  States  control  t^er- 
sua  Communist  control.  This  is  the  subject 
that  should  be  debated  in  the  Congress,  espe- 
cially In  the  Senate. 
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16.  In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  under- 
signed urge  prompt  action  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Adoption  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  pending  Panama  Canal  sovereignty 
resolutions:  also  similar  action  by  the  Senate. 

(2)  Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  pend- 
ing measures  for  the  major  modernization 
of  the  existing  Panama  Canal. 

To  these  ends,  we  respectfully  urge  that 
hearings  be  promptly  held  on  the  Indicated 
measures  and  that  Congressional  policy 
thereon  be  determined  for  early  prosecution 
of  the  vital  work  of  modernizing  the  Panama 
Canal,  now  approaching  capacity  saturation. 

Dr.  Karl  Brandt.  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Econ- 
omist, Hoover  Institute,  Stanford,  Calif. 
Formerly  Chairman,  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

Dr.  John  C.  Briggs,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Zoology,  University  of  South 
Florida. 

William  B.  Collier,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
Business  Executive  with  Background  of  En- 
gineering and  Naval  Experience. 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  Alexandria,  Va., 
Professor  of  Economics,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Donald  M.  Dozer,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
Historian,  University  of  California,  Authority 
on  Latin  America. 

Cmdr.  Carl  H.  Holm,  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
Business  Executive,  Naval  Architect  and  En- 
gineer. 

Dr.  Walter  D.  Jacobs,  College  Park,  Md., 
Professor  of  Goveriunent  and  Politics,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

Maj.  Oen.  Thomas  A.  Lane,  McLean,  Va., 
Engineer  and  Author. 

Dean  Edwin  J.  B.  Lewis,  Washington,  D.C., 
Professor  of  Accounting,  George  Washington 
University,  President.  Panama  Canal  Society, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Leonard  B.  Loeb,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  University  of  California. 

Howard  A.  Meyerhoff,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Con- 
sulting Geologist.  Formerly  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Geology,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  B.  O'Keeffe,  Washington,  D.C, 
Assistant  Professor,  George  Mason  College. 
Formerly  Research  Associate,  The  American 
Legion. 

William  E.  Russell,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Law- 
yer. Publisher  and  Business  EexcuOve. 

Capt.  C.  H.  Schlldhauer,  Owlngs  Mills, 
Md.,  Aviation  Executive. 

V.  Ad.  T.  O.  W.  Settle.  Washington.  D.C, 
Formerly  Commander,  Amphibious  Forces, 
Pacific. 

Harold  L.  Vamey.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Editor, 
Authority  on  Latin  American  Policy  Chair- 
man, Conunlttee  on  Pan  American  Policy. 

B.  Gen.  Herben  D.  Vogel,  Washingrton, 
D.C,  Consulting  Engineer.  Formerly  Deputy 
Governor,    Panama   Canal    Zone. 

R.  Ad.  Charles  J.  Whiting.  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
Attorney  at  Law. 


THE  195TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  U.S. 
ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  celebrated 
Its  I95th  anniversary,  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late Lt.  Gen.  F.  J.  Clarke,  the  Chief  of 
the  Army  Engineers,  and  each  member 
of  this  fine  organization  for  their  ded- 
ication, resourcefulness,  and  accom- 
plishments over  the  years. 

To  mark  this  historical  event  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor  will 
be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  Corps' 
new    headquarters    in    the    Forrestal 


Building.  A  further  ceremony  will  be  the 
presentation  by  General  Clarke  of 
length-of-servlce  awards  to  87  persons 
whose  service  total  1,800  years,  a  re- 
markable statistic  which  speaks  well  for 
the  very  high  standards  of  employment 
management  practices  within  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  of  the  civil  works  program 
which  it  administers  so  capably  go  back 
to  the  early  days  of  the  Nation's  history. 

On  June  16,  1775,  the  Continental 
Congress  resolved: 

That  there  be  one  Chief  Engineer  at  the 
Grand  Army  and  that  his  pay  be  $60  per 
month.  That  two  assistants  be  employed 
under  him,  and  that  the  pay  of  each  of 
them  be  $20  per  month. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
the  Army  Engineers  were  disbanded,  al- 
though they  continued  to  plan  and  con- 
struct public  and  defense  works  as  indi- 
viduals under  contract.  In  1794,  Con- 
gress combined  the  two  branches  into  a 
single  Corps  of  Engineers  with  head- 
quarters at  West  Point  where  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  was  also  established.  From 
that  "second  birth"  the  Corps  has  devel- 
oped progressively  and  continuously  to 
its  present  status. 

President  Jefferson  first  established 
the  policy  of  assigning  to  the  Army  En- 
gineers various  peacetime  duties  of  a 
civil  as  well  as  military  nature.  He  sent 
them  into  the  western  frontiers  of  the 
rapidly  growing  nation  to  survey  and  re- 
port on  the  requirements  for  roads, 
canals,  bridges,  and  other  civil  works; 
they  constructed  many  of  those  improve- 
ments. 

In  1824,  Congress  established  a  Board 
of  Internal  Improvements,  consisting  of 
two  Army  engineers  and  one  civilian  en- 
gineer, to  plan  a  national  transportation 
system  of  roads,  canals,  and  waterways. 
In  1824  also.  Congress  passed  a  fore- 
runner of  the  River  and  Harbor  Acts 
under  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
since  developed  and  maintained  the  Na- 
tion's waterways  for  navigation  and  re- 
lated purposes. 

As  the  country  grew,  the  Army's  En- 
gineers were  assigned,  in  addition  to  a 
regular  program,  of  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements, a  variety  of  other  nonmili- 
tary  tasks.  These  included  such  assign- 
ments as  exploration  and  mapping  of  the 
West,  road  and  railroad  location  surveys, 
charting  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  con- 
struction of  monuments,  buildings,  and 
water  supply  system  for  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Gradually  such  activities  required  the 
establishment  of  many  Held  ofQces  which 
had  continuing  responsibilities.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  in  1888  of  a 
nationwide  system  of  division  o£Sces  each 
of  which  supervised  several  district  of- 
fices where  operation  staffs  were  main- 
tained for  planning,  designing,  con- 
structing, and  operating  river  and 
harbor  improvements. 

The  civil  works  program  of  the  Corps 
was  directed  primarily  to  improvements 
for  navigation  until  1879  when  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission  was  created 
with  flood  control  as  an  added  function. 
For  many  years  flood  control  was  only 
incidental  to  navigation  but  ultimately 


an  extensive  system  of  works  for  pro- 
tection of  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  floods  and  stabilization  of 
the  river  channel  for  navigation  was 
provided. 

In  1893,  through  establishment  of  the 
California  Debris  Commission,  the  Corps 
acquired  responsibility  for  regulation  of 
hydraulic  mining  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Basins  and  for  development 
of  debris  basins  and  other  measures  to 
prevent  possible  damage  to  navigation 
from  such  mining. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  a  national 
consciousness  of  the  need  for  conserva- 
tion and  proper  use  of  water  resources 
was  developing.  Comprehensive  legisla- 
tion for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  navigable  waters  was  adopted  in  1899 
under  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ad- 
ministered a  system  of  permits  and  reg- 
ulations for  bridges  and  structures  in 
or  over  navigable  waters  and  enforces 
the  prohibition  against  discharge  of  non- 
liquid  wastes  into  navigable  waters.  Oil 
pollution  responsibilities  were  added  in 
1924. 

In  1902,  with  the  creation  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  groundwork 
was  laid  for  improvement  of  the  formula- 
tion and  review  of  proposals  for  water- 
way developments. 

In  1904,  the  Corpjs  was  called  upon  to 
construct  the  Panama  Canal  and  in  1914 
successfully  completed  this  formidable 
task  with  its  unprecedented  earthmoving 
requirements. 

In  1917,  Federal  activity  on  flood  con- 
trol on  the  Mississippi  which  had  been 
carried  on  since  1879  only  to  the  extent  it 
could  be  related  to  navigation  was  ac- 
knowledged in  its  own  right  through  spe- 
ciflc  legislation.  At  the  same  time  the 
Corps  was  also  authorized  to  undertake 
flood  control  work  on  the  Sacramento 
River  in  California. 

The  first  nationwide  survey  of  the  mul- 
tiple use  possibilities  for  development  of 
the  Nation's  rivers  was  assigned  to  the 
Army  in  1927.  In  the  following  decade, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  prepared  some  200 
reports  know  as  "308"  reports  outlining 
possible  development  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  flood  control,  irrigation,  and 
hydroelectric  power  development.  "ITiese 
studies  have  been  generally  acknowl- 
edged as  having  greatly  fEu;ilitated  the 
intensive  multiple-purpose  water  plan- 
ning and  development  of  recent  years. 

Shore  protection  responsibilities  were 
added  to  the  Corps  civil  works  program 
in  1930.  In  1936,  nationwide  flood  control 
activities,  except  those  associated  with 
land  treatment  measures  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  were  made  a  func- 
tion of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  1936, 
1938,  and  1944  Flood  Control  Acts  also 
assigned  the  Corps  responsibilities  for 
considering  and  proposing  multiple  water 
uses  including  hydropower,  water  supply, 
recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife.  Subse- 
quent legislation  has  exptmded  the  op- 
portunity and  requirement  for  these  pur- 
poses in  the  civil  works  program  and  has 
added  functions  as  water  quality  control 
and  flood  plain  information  service. 

As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  both  the 
number  of  purposes  and  size  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  Corps  of  Engineers  civil  works 
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organization  In  1940  had  grown  i  o  42.000 
persons  employed  In  11  division!;  and  48 
districts  witti  an  annual  budget  |>f  about 
S280  million.  The  existence  of  tikis  engi- 
neering organization  in  the  Ajmy  was 
an  important  consideration  when  respon- 
sibility for  construction  for  the  A  ir  Corps 
was  transferred  from  the  Quarts  rmaster 
General  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  1940 
and  when  all  other  Army  construction 
was  transferred  to  the  Corps  in  1  )41.  The 
civil  works  organization  was  able  to  adapt 
quickly  and.  by  June  1942.  had  miliUry 
construction  underway  at  the  ra  «  of  $20 
million  per  day.  In  the  period  1940  to 
1945  the  Corps  completed  appro:  limately 
$11  billion  in  construction  of  some  3,000 
command  installations.  300  majc  r  indus- 
trial projects,  and  numerous  miicellaiie- 
ous  facilities. 

During  World  War  II  the  C<irps  was 
also  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  Manhattan  project  for  deve  lopment 
of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  Ctrps  has 
been  assigned,  in  addition  to  its  :ontinu- 
ing  programs  of  military*  const  ru:tion  for 
the  Army  and  Air  Force,  major  functions 
in  the  intercontinental  ballistics  missile 
program,  the  national  aeronautics  and 
space  programs,  civil  defense,  md  dis- 
aster recovery  operations. 

Meanwhile,  the  civil  works  program 
had  grown  from  a  curtailed  Worl  d  War  II 
level  of  just  over  $100  million  lo  over  a 
billion  dollars  aimually.  The  Ccrps  pro- 
gram is  the  largest  single  Federal  activ- 
ity in  this  area,  constituting  m  )re  than 
one- third  of  all  Federal  civil  pub  ic  works 
exclusive  of  loan  and  grant  i  rograms 
such  as  that  of  the  Bureau  cf  Public 
Roads. 

In  simamary,  the  civil  works  program 
has  accumulated,  since  1824  atxiut  4.477 
project  authorizations  with  a  t<»tal  esti- 
mated Federal  cost  of  S35.8  bil  ion.  Ap- 
proximately S16.7  billion  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  active  author  zed  im- 
provements of  more  than  1.250  projects. 

The  Federal  program  for  the  i  mprove- 
ment  of  rivers  and  harbors  consists  of 
three  major  parts :  Coastal  har  wrs  and 
channels.  Great  Lakes  harbors  ai  id  chan- 
nels, and  the  Inland  and  int;  ■acoastal 
watei-ways.  Each  of  these  systems  has 
more  than  justified  construction  and  op- 
erating costs  by  savings  in  transi  ortation 
costs. 

Coastal  harbors  and  channel!;  accom- 
modated 334  billion  ton-miles  of  foreign 
and  coastwise  traffic  in  calendar  year 
1967.  Harbors  and  channels  of  lesser 
depths  also  have  been  provided  JTor  c<Mn- 
mercial  fishing,  recreational  boa  ting,  and 
harbors  of  refuge. 

The  vast  water  areas  of  tlie  Great 
Lakes,  joined  by  improved  ccnnecting 
channels,  provide  a  low-cost  transport 
artery  that  permits  movement  bf  mate- 
rial and  products  in  huge  quantities  to 
advantageously  located  industrial  areas. 
In  calendar  year  1968  waterborne  com- 
merce at  Great  Lakes  harbors  and  chan- 
nels totaled  108.4  bUlion  ton-miles. 

The  Federal  Government  has  Unproved 
in  varying  degree  some  19.000  miles  of 
inland  and  intracoastal  waterways. 
Commerce  on  these  waterways  has  sur- 
passed 287  billion  ton-mUes  iinnually. 
The  authorized  flood  control   program. 
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Including  the  Mississippi  River  and  trib- 
utaries project,  is  estimated  to  cost  $14 
billion.  Since  1936,  the  Corps  has  com- 
pleted 675  specifically  authorized  proj- 
ects, with  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $3.8 
billion.  Projects  having  an  estimated  cost 
of  about  $6.3  billion  are  under  construc- 
tion, and  many  of  these  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  they  are  at 
least  partially  effective  for  flood  control. 
The  remainder  of  the  active  flood  control 
program  estimated  to  cost  $3.9  billion, 
has  not  been  started.  Many  multiple- 
purpose  reservoir  projects  with  power 
provide  important  flood  control  benefits. 
There  are  917  Corps  of  Engineers  proj- 
ects of  all  categories  now  fully  or  par- 
tially effective  for  flood  control  and,  dur- 
ing the  limited  period  they  have  been  in 
operation,  they  have  prevented  about  $18 
billion  of  flood  damages. 

About  5.5  million  acre-feet  of  water 
supply  storage  space  in  reservoirs  sup- 
plements the  water  supplies  for  over  2 
million  people  in  almost  100  cities,  towns, 
and  rvural  areas.  This  storage  provides 
the  main  water  source  for  many  commu- 
nities. A  dependable  supply  in  excess  of 
3.5  billion  gallons  per  day  is  available 
from  storage  space  now  in  operation. 
There  will  be  about  2.5  million  acre-feet 
of  additional  domestic  and  industrial 
water  supply  storage  in  23  reservoirs  un- 
der construction.  More  thfin  6  million 
acre-feet  of  storage  is  available  for  ir- 
rigation use  from  20  reservoirs.  There 
are  almost  11  million  kilowatts  of  in- 
stalled hydroelectric  capacity  producing 
about  3.7  percent  of  the  total  generating 
capacity  and  22  percent  of  the  hydro- 
electric generating  capacity  throughout 
the  Nation.  Basic  facilities  have  been 
provided  which  permitted  recreational 
use  amounting  to  254  million  visitations 
in  1968  as  compared  with  16  million  only 
18  years  earlier.  The  reservoirs  also  pro- 
vide substantial  fish  and'  wildlife  beneflt 
and  improved  water  quality  through  low 
flow  augmentation. 

In  an  anniversary  message  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Gen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland, 
Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Army  said: 

The  men  and  women  of  tbe  United  States 
Army  Join  me  in  a  salute  to  the  members  of 
the  Corps  oi  Engineers  honoring  its  195th 
anniversary.  It  Is  with  distinct  pleasure  that 
we  extend  our  congratulations  and  best 
wishes. 

As  members  of  a  proud  and  distinguished 
Corps,  you  can  take  Justifiable  pride  in  the 
dedicated  service  given  our  country  for  al- 
most two  centuries.  During  the  past  year,  in 
keeping  with  this  tradition,  you  have  demon- 
strated unsurpassed  professional  skill  and 
enthusiasm  In  accomplisiiing  your  manifold 
responsibilities  to  our  Army  and  our  Nation. 
Throughout  the  free  world,  and  particularly 
m  Vietnam,  your  achievements  have  earned 
the  respect  and  appreciation  of  all  who  seek 
a  lasting  peace. 

Si>eaklng  for  your  fellow  soldiers,  I  heartily 
commend  yoxir  past  performance,  and  express 
our  confidence  that  you  will  meet  tiie  chal- 
lenges of  the  future  with  continued  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  I  am  proud  to 
note  the  contributicm  to  the  Nation 
which  has  resulted  from  the  water  re- 
source development  projects  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers — projects  which  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  and  which  the 


Congress  has  authorized.  These  projects 
have  created  vast  opportunities  for  our 
fellow  Americans  to  live  safe  from  re- 
petitive devastating  floods,  to  utilize  the 
most  modern  waterway  transportation 
areas  and  many  miles  of  shorelines  for 
outdoor  recreation,  and  to  enjoy  the  eco- 
nomic advances  which  accompany  water 
resources  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  my  asso- 
ciation with  the  good  people,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  who  make  up  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  I  wish  for  tliem  many, 
many  years  of  continued  success. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS UNDERMINE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION CLASS  ACTION  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney^, 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  2  weeks  ago  today  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  declared  a  crackdown 
on  magazine  subscription  sales  abuses 
that  have  victimized  American  con- 
sumers for  three  decades  or  more. 

Briefly,  the  FTC  declared  its  intent 
to  issue  formal  complaints  charging 
four  prominent  publishing  houses  and  10 
of  their  subsidiaries  with  use  of  de- 
ceptive methods  to  sell  long-term  sub- 
scriptions and  with  use  of  harassment  to 
collect  contract  payments  from  deceived 
subscribers.  All  of  the  Arms  named  in 
the  FTC  action  sell  multiple,  long-term 
magazine  subscriptions  on  a  budget  pay- 
ment plan  known  in  the  industry  as 
"PDS — Pay  During  Service." 

Each  of  the  four  parent  organizations, 
which  the  FTC  said  it  has  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" have  committed  violations  of  the 
law,  has  been  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  sign  consent  orders,  thereby  agreeing 
to  "cease  and  desist"  from  engaging  in 
a  long  list  of  deceptive  and  harassing 
practices. 

Identified  in  the  FTC  action  are  the 
following  firms: 

Cowles  Communications,  Inc.,  488  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City:  and  five  wholly 
owned  subsidiaries — Civic  Reading  Club,  Inc.. 
Educational  Book  Club,  Inc.,  Home  Reader 
Service,  Inc.,  Mutual  Readers  League.  Inc.. 
and  Home  Reference  Library,  Inc.,  all  located 
at  111  Tenth  St..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Perfect  Film  &  Chemical  Corp.,  641  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  its  wholly 
owned  subsidiary.  Perfect  Subscription  Co., 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  and  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Perfect  Subscrip- 
tion, Keystone  Readers'  Service,  Inc.,  Sev- 
enth and  Main  Streets,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  Hearst  Corp.,  969  Eighth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Its  wholly  owned  subsidiary.  Pe- 
riodical Publishers'  Service  Bureau,  Inc.,  310 
N.  Superior  St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  Inter- 
national Magazine  Service  of  the  Mld-Atlan- 
tlc.  Inc.,  2518-2524  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore, 
a  franchisee  of  Periodical  Publishers. 

Time  Incorporated,  Time-Life  Building. 
New  York  City,  and  its  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary. Family  Publications  Service,  Inc., 
1212  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York 
City. 

The  FTC  crackdown  on  the  PDS  divi- 
sion of  the  magazine  industry  was  a  firm 
beginning — but  It  was  only  a  beginning. 
If  magazine  sales  are  to  be  cleaned  up 
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fully,  other  aspects  of  the  industry's 
operations  must  receive  official  attention. 
One  of  these  is  the  method  by  which 
magazine  sales  agencies  pressure  reluc- 
Unt  subscribers  to  pay  for  unwanted 
magazines.  It  is  common  practice  for 
these  agencies  to-  operate  their  own  col- 
lection bmeaus,  subjecting  subscribers 
who  wish  to  cancel  their  subscriptions  to 
months  of  collection  harassment  by  mail 
and  by  telephone. 

In  February,  after  efforts  to  seek  cor- 
rective action  directly  through  Chesa- 
peake k  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  of  Mary- 
land. I  submitted  subscriber  complaints 
of  telephone  harassment  by  Interna- 
tional Magazine  Service  of  the  Mid-At- 
lantic, based  in  Baltimore,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Commimications  Commission.  IMS 
of  the  Mid-Atlantic  has  been  temporarily 
enjoined  from  engaging  In  deceptive 
practices  in  New  Jersey,  is  the  target  of 
legal  action  by  the  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
named  in  the  FTC  action  2  weeks  ago.  It 
is  a  Hearst  subsidiary. 

IMS  is  not  the  only  magazine  agency 
that  engages  In  telephone  harassment 
of  tardy  customers.  Most  of  the  other 
agencies  named  in  the  FTC  action  sub- 
ject their  customers  to  similar  pressures. 
IMS  merely  stands  out  as  having  one  of 
the  more  forceful  collection  operations, 
sometimes  calling  employers,  friends,  and 
relatives  to  report  that  subscribers  are 
delinquent  in  their  accoimts,  threatening 
law  suits,  jail  sentences,  or  even  deporta- 
tion if  accoimts  are  not  paid. 

Since  first  reporting  the  IMS  collection 
tactics,  I  have  supplied  the  FCC  of  tele- 
phone harassment  by  other  agencies  as 
well.  The  FCC  has  initiated  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  IMS  operations,  seeking  to 
determine  whether  Chesapeake  &  Poto- 
mac Telephone  Co.  of  Maryland  has 
failed  to  enforce  its  own  rules  which  for- 
bid harassing  telephone  calls. 

However,  while  that  specific  matter  is 
still  unresolved,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  has  taken  action  to 
halt  misuse  of  telephones  by  agencies 
engaged  In  high  pressure  collection  of 
claimed  debts. 

The  FCC  served  warning  on  all  tele- 
phone compsmies  that  the  consumer  has 
a  right  "not  to  be  harassed  by  telephone." 
By  a  unanimous  5  to  aero  vote,  the  FCC 
issued  an  order  in  which  it  declared  the 
Commission  has  received  information 
that  interstate  telephone  service  "is  being 
increasingly  used  for  collection  of 
claimed  debts  in  ways  that  are  or  may 
be  in  violation"  of  telephone  company 
rules  and  Federal  criminal  laws. 

The  Invasion  of  the  American  consum- 
er's privacy  by  way  of  telephone  circuits 
has  become  a  national  disgrace.  The 
FCC's  affirmation  of  the  public's  right 
not  to  be  subjected  to  abuse  via  telephone 
service  for  which  it  pays  a  high  premium 
is  a  commendable  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  urge  every  telephone  subscriber 
who  receives  harassing  calls  to  report 
them  in  writing  to  his  telephone  com- 
pany and  to  mail  a  copy  of  the  complaint 
to  the  FCC,  to  insure  this  right  is  not 
compromised. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  FTC's  firm 
stance  on  magazine  sales  abuses  and  the 
FCC's  crackdown  on  telephone  harass- 


ment for  the  collection  of  disputed  debts 
Is  the  foot  shuffling  taking  place  within 
tlie  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  more  serious  magazine 
sales  abuses. 

I  refer  to  the  Justice  Department's 
interference  with  the  orderly  investiga- 
tion by  a  Federal  grand  jury  of  possible 
postal  fraud  involving  magazine  sales 
subsidiaries  of  Cowles  Communications. 
This  Federal  grand  jury  was  convened 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  February  17,  1970- 
For  3  days  it  probed  anxiously  and  per- 
ceptively into  the  selling  methods  and 
business  operations  of  Cowles'  subsidi- 
aries, as  described  by  a  string  of  10  wit- 
nesses. 

Before  the  grand  jury  could  resume  its 
investigation  in  March,  Cowles  initiated 
a  series  of  moves  that  disrupted  the  in- 
vestigation. Within  a  period  of  several 
weeks,  attorneys  for  the  publishing  house 
filed  a  succession  of  motions  alleging  im- 
proper investigative  techniques  by  two 
UJS.  postal  inspectors.  The  third  of  these 
motions  sought  to  have  the  grand  jury 
investigation  scrapped  entirely. 

Subsequently,  a  hearing  in  open  court 
was  scheduled  for  AprU  20  to  take  up 
the  Cowles'  motions.  But  in  an  unex- 
pected 11th  hour  move,  the  U.S.  attorney 
at  Des  Moines  requested  postponement. 
Surprised  U£.  postal  inspectors  learned 
of  the  postponement  when  they  read  it  in 
the  newspapers 

I  have  since  learned  and  verified  that 
attorneys  for  Cowles  are  engaged  in 
negotiations  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  reach  a  compromise  agreement. 
Based  on  Information  I  have  gleaned 
from  a  number  of  sources  and  circum- 
stances, I  have  reason  to  believe  Cowles 
may  be  willing  to  plead  "guilty"  or  "nolo 
contendere"  to  postal  fraud  on  behalf 
of  its  five  subscription-selling  subsidi- 
aries provided  the  parent  corporation — 
Cowles,  Itself — and  its  assets  and  key 
executives  are  protected  from  criminal 
proceedings. 

Although  such  a  settlement  may  seem 
satisfactory  to  the  Justice  Department, 
I  am  concerned  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  public  interest  and,  possibly,  the  na- 
tional interest  as  well. 

There  Is  a  very  real  possibility,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  have  an  Interest  In  the  outcome  of 
the  proceedings  begun  In  Des  Moines. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  be  absolutely  certain 
this  potential  Interest  Is  fully  safeguarded 
in  any  negotiations  conducted  within  the 
Justice  Department. 

Further,  If  the  investigative  proceed- 
ings Initiated  by  the  UJS.  Postal  Inspec- 
tion Service  and  continued  by  the  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury  were  successful  in  estab- 
lishing evidence  of  postal  fraud,  it  Is 
likely  that  civil  proceedings  will  subse- 
quently be  initiated  by  consumers,  by 
agents  of  the  subsidiaries,  or  advertisers 
who  may  have  received  substandard  re- 
tirnis  on  their  advertising  dollars.  Thus, 
it  is  Important  the  public  Interests  In 
these  proceedings  likewise  be  fully  safe- 
guarded. 

There  is  one  other  Immediately  signifi- 
cant aspect  of  the  negotiations  between 
Justice  and  Cowles'  attorneys.  It  Is  their 
potential  to  deactivate  the  trigger  mech- 
anism In  class  action  legislation  of  the 
type  advocated  by  President  Nixon. 


Consumer  advocates  and  business 
groups  currently  are  locked  in  contro- 
versy over  two  alternative  approaches  to 
consumer  class  action  suits  to  coimteract 
sales  abuses.  The  Nixon  administration  s 
bill  would  allow  class  action  suits  only 
after  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
the  Justice  Department  has  initiated  the 
trigger  action.  Under  the  stronger  Eck- 
hardt  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
such  Federal  trigger  action  is  not  re- 
quired. 

Obviously,  if  the  Justice  Department 
proceeds  with  negotiation  of  a  settlement 
of  this  very  significant  case  in  Des 
Moines  it  will  have.demonstrated  clearly 
how  the  administration  bill  can  be  ren- 
dered a  worthless  instrument  of  con- 
sumer protection.  In  this  sense,  the  ad- 
ministration bill  would  stand  exposed  as 
a  hoax. 

The  grand  jury  investigation  of  Cowles' 
selling  practices  Is  directed  at  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  subscrip- 
tion contracts.  It  involves  business  prac- 
tices carried  out  across  the  entire  United 
States  and  beyond.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment's negotiations,  if  they  result  in  any 
agreement  which  fails  to  safeguard  fully 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  Na- 
tion, must  be  regarded  as  imprc^jer. 

The  specter  of  the  Justice  Department 
busily  engaged  in  settling  out  of  coiui, 
other  major  consumer  cases  in  the  future 
must  be  recognized  now  as  fair  wao-ning 
to  the  Congress  that  the  administration  s 
class  action  bill  is  a  hoax  that  we  dare 
not  substitute  for  the  more  effective 
measure  now  pending  in  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

It  is  appropriate  that  I  point  out  my 
disclosure  today  of  these  negotiations 
does  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  Justice 
Department,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  com- 
promise the  confidential  nature  of  the 
Federal  grand  jury  proceedings  In  Des 
Moines. 

Under  date  of  May  7,  1970,  I  wrote  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  requested  a 
briefing  on  the  negotiations  which  are 
being  conducted  outside  the  realm  of  the 
grand  jury  investigation.  I  did  not  re- 
quest nor  expect  any  Information  about 
proceedings  conducted  In  secrecy  by  the 
Federal  grand  jury.  There  is  no  need  to 
ask  that.  Much  of  the  information  was 
developed  in  my  own  office  and  involves 
situations  and  practices  with  which  I  am 
intimately  familiar.  Thus,  Justice's  re- 
sponse was  irrelevant. 

Because  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's direct  interest  in  the  investiga- 
tion, the  Chief  Postal  Inspector  also  was 
supplied  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Justice. 
I  think  it  is  a  fair  observation  to  say 
the  Postal  Inspection  Service  is  not  en- 
tranced by  the  negotiations  imderway. 
In  addition,  I  alerted  the  office  of  the 
President's  adviser  on  consumer  affairs, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  last  week.  I  be- 
lieve that  office,  too.  Is  fully  cognizant 
of  the  harmful  impact  negotiations  of 
this  kind  could  have  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  administration's  class  action 
measure,  should  It  become  law.  Mrs. 
Knauer,  who  was  Pennsylvania's  chief 
consumer  protection  officer  before  join- 
ing the  President's  staff,  was  herself  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  of  magazine 
sales  practices  in  Pennsylvania  and  is 
keenly  familiar  with  the  abuses. 
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Thus,  I  feel  I  have  been  niore  than 
fair  in  attempting  to  protect  tile  admin- 
istration from  itself  in  this  instance.  In 
addition  to  my  own  direct  rrtjuest  for 
discussion  with  the  Justice  Department, 
I  have  been  advised  that  two  other  re- 
quests for  direct  communication  between 
Justice  and  my  oCQce  were  mane  by  in- 
dividuals within  the  executivi  branch. 
The  total  lack  of  response  to  tl^ese  over- 
tures leaves  no  recourse  but  to  ^nake  this 
issue  a  matter  of  public  record. 

There  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  oth^r  aspects 
of  my  investigation  of  magaiine  sales 
methods  which  must  be  regarded  as  "un- 
finished business'"  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  make  note  of  some  on  these  at 
this  time.  t 

First,  in  addition  to  those  "PDS"  sub- 
scription sales  agencies  namtd  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  action  2  weeks 
ago,  there  are  other  PE>S  agencies  which 
employ  many  of  the  same  deceotive  prac- 
tices which  have  not  been  ideptified  by 
the  PTC.  I  urge  the  PTC  to  tajce  simliar 
steps  to  st<^  selling  and  collection  abuses 
by  these  other  agencies.  Amon^  them  are 
Neighborhood  Periodical  Club,  a  com- 
paratively new  organization,  and  Frank- 
lin Reader  Service,  the  latter  a  Washing- 
ton-based organization  which]  sells  sub- 
scription packages,  coupled  with  a  va- 
riety of  bonus  books  and  other  items, 
having  a  total  cost  of  about  $450.  Frank- 
lin Reader  Service  has  a  tendency  to  prey 
on  young  married  servicemen  4nd  appar- 
ently concentrates  some  of  iti  sales  ac- 
tivities around  military  installptions. 

I  also  urge  the  FTC  to  m(ive  swiftly 
to  attack  the  chief  nemesis  of  Ithe  Amer- 
ican hoxiseholder — the  rovingj  magazine 
crew  which  sells  magazine  subscriptions 
for  cash  payments  in  amountsjas  high  as 
the  traflQc  will  bear.  Almost  Without  ex- 
ception, these  traveling  magizine  sales 
crews  represent  themselves  to  be  students 
•working  their  way  through  college" 
when  they  are  not  even  enroled  in  col- 
leges, or  individuals  supposedly  as- 
sociated with  prominent  foundations,  in- 
stitutions, or  Government  I  programs, 
when  in  fact  they  are  nothi4g  more  or 
less  than  magazine  salesmen.  I 

I  have  alerted  the  FTC  tol  these  and 
numerous  other  misrepresentations  of 
agents  selling  magazines  for:  Local 
Reader  Service,  Leisure  Reader  Service, 
and  Literary  Reader  Service,  All  based  in 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  having  among 
their  corporate  ofiBcials  one  on  more  indi- 
viduals who  figure  prominently  in  the 
management  of  PDS  saleA  agencies 
owned  by  Cowles  Communications,  Inc.; 
Subscriptions  Bureau,  limited  which  re- 
cently shifted  its  corporate  j  base  from 
Arlington  to  Fairfax  County!  Va.:  Uni- 
versal Readers  Service,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.;  Interstate  Publishers  Service,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.;  Publishers  Continental 
Sales  Corp.,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  and 
others. 

Because  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  FTC  considers  these  cashlsales  agen- 
cies under  "active"  investigaition  at  the 
present  time,  I  anticipate  that  they  may 
soon  confront  the  new  bratid  of  FTC 
"broom"  that  has  a  welcomi  quality  to 
sweep  clean. 
In  this  regard,  I  commen<   Chairman 


Caspar  Weinberger  for  the  "consumer 
conscious"  image  he  has  given  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  since  assuming 
its  chairmanship  in  January.  I  regret 
that  h^  is  leaving  the  Commission  after 
so  short  a  time  but  hope  that  his  suc- 
cessor will  bring  to  that  post  the  same 
high  quahties  of  leadership,  manage- 
ment, and  determination  Chairman 
Weinberger  possesses. 

Still  other  aspects  of  magazine  sales 
are  deserving  of  attention.  There  is  a 
vaist  collection  of  skeletons  In  the  maga- 
zine industry's  closets  which  have  not 
yet  been  subjected  to  scrutiny. 

There  are,  for  example,  very  substan- 
tial indications  that  magazine  sales  for 
many  years  have  been  conducted  in  a  dis- 
criminatory manner,  in  that  various 
sales  agencies  reject  as  a  matter  of 
course  any  subscription  orders  they  can 
identify  as  having  been  placed  by 
Negroes. 

The  current  trend  among  magazines  to 
concentrate  their  circulation  among 
high-income  consumers  is,  of  itself  dis- 
criminatory because  it  represents  a  con- 
scious effort  to  exclude  or  purge  from 
circulation  lists  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  of  the  Nation,  among 
them  the  majority  of  many  minority 
groups.  It  is  these  same  lower  income 
families  who  might  benefit  most,  for 
example,  from  the  opportunity  to  buy 
several  long-term  magazine  subscrip- 
tions through  the  budget  payment  plan 
offered  by  PDS  agencies.  Yet,  automatic 
rejection  of  identifiable  Negro  orders  is 
a  practice  common  among  the  PDS  agen- 
cies, as  numerous  dealers  and  corporate 
personnel  have  confirmed  during  my 
investigation  of  sales  methods.  Negro 
sales  are  conmionly  averted  by  declar- 
ing low-income  sectors  of  urban  com- 
munities, predominantly  the  black  neigh- 
borhoods, off  limits.  The  industry's  Jus- 
tification for  the  discrimination  is  that 
persons  from  the  lower  income  neigh- 
borhoods are  "poor  credit  risks." 

Another  problem  area  is  the  failure  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  ABC  as 
it  is  known  to  publishers  of  all  kinds,  to 
detect  sales  trickery  and  fraud  In  its 
audits  of  "paid  circulation"  of  maga- 
zines, newspaper  and  other  periodicals. 
Advertising  rates  for  individual  publica- 
tions are  based  on  circulation  figures  sup- 
posedly verified  by  ABC  audits. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  ask  where  ABC 
has  been  during  the  years  of  magazine 
sales  trickery.  What  has  ABC  done,  and 
what  is  it  doing  now,  to  insure  adver- 
tisers they  are  receiving  a  fair  return 
for  their  advertising  dollars?  If  adver- 
tisers haven't  started  asking  these  ques- 
tions, then  there  could  be  no  more  ap- 
propriate time  than  the  present. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  make  note  of 
just  one  more  aspect  of  the  magazine 
scandal.  The  sales  abuses  uncovered  by 
my  investigation  and  cited  by  the  FTC 
are  not  restricted  to  sales  activities  in 
the  United  States. 

Many  agencies  which  sell  magazines 
in  this  country,  also  conduct  sales  In 
neigboring  Canada,  for  example,  as 
well  as  in  American  communities  near 
U.S.  military  installations  and  elsewhere 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  American 


encyclopedia  sales  companies  have  been 
on  the  "hot  seat"  in  several  Scandina- 
vian countries  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  I  have  gathered  informa- 
tion about  magazine  sales  activities  by 
several  agencies  operating  in  Canada 
and  that  this  information  now  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament and  several  Provincial  and  na- 
tional agencies  engaged  in  protection  of 
the  Canadian  consumer. 

To  supplement  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  FCC  order 
regarding  telephone  harassment  which 
appears  in  todays  Federal  Register  and 
to  insert  in  the  Record  my  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  the  Department  of 

Justice : 

Mat  7,  1970. 
The    Attorney    Oenehal    of    the    UNriED 
States.   Department   of  Justice,    Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  A  series  of 
events,   as   well   as   Information   which   has 
come  to  my  attention,  and  a  discussion  my 
Administrative  Assistant  recently  had  with 
Mr.  John  C.  Keeney,  Director  of  the  Fraud 
Section,  Department  of  Justice  Criminal  Di- 
vision, prompt  this  request  for  a  full  briefing 
on  disposition  of  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  In- 
vestigation of  postal  law  violations  Involving 
five  wholly-owned  subscription  sales  agencies 
of  Cowles  Communications.  Inc. 

Having  been  Instrumental  In  providing 
U.S.  Postal  Inspectors  with  information,  evi- 
dence and  witnesses  to  establish  the  cor- 
porate role  In  selling  abuses  which  postal 
authorities  believe  constitute  maU  fraud,  as 
evidenced  by  this  Grand  Jury  Proceeding.  I 
am  keenly  aware  of  the  tremendous  volume 
of  evidence  of  very  serious  business  practices 
at  Issue. 

Thus.  I  feel  I  am  Justifiably  concerned  by 
reports  that  the  Justice  Department  Is  ne- 
gotiating some  agreement  with  Cowles  Com- 
munications. Inc..  whereby  the  Grand  Jury 
proceedings  begun  on  February  17,  1970,  wlU 
not  run  their  Intended  full  course,  and/or 
that  portions  of  the  Cowles  corporate  com- 
plex will  be  protected  from  Involvement  in 
any  further  proceedings. 

Information  compiled  In  my  own  Investi- 
gation indicates  to  me  that  there  Is  sub- 
stantial basis  to  seek  Indictments  for  whole- 
sale and  blatantly  fraudulent  business  prac- 
tices. .  .  .  Literally  dozens  of  individuals  who 
have  held  a  variety  of  jobs  within  the  Cowles 
subscription  sales  organizations  have  volun- 
teered evidence  and  testimony. 

The  volume  of  sales  alone  which  must  be 
considered  suspect  as  the  result  of  possibly 
unlawful  acts  totals  several  hundred  million 
dollars  at  the  very  least.  These  sales.  In  turn, 
were  reported  as  paid  circulation  of  periodi- 
cals owned  by  Cowles  and  other  publishers. 
Thus,  advertising  revenues  based  upon  paid 
circulation  figures  possibly  inflated  by  fraud- 
ulent acts  may  very  well  total  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  more.  To  carry  this  pro- 
gression one  step  farther,  the  combined  busi- 
ness activity  represented  by  suspect  subscrip- 
tion sales,  and  8usi>ect  advertising  revenues, 
U  directly  reflected  in  the  total  financial  con- 
dition of  Cowles  Communications,  Inc.,  and 
Its  performance  on  the  stock  market. 

In  short,  if  the  Justice  Department  were 
to  negotiate  any  settlement  of  this  matter 
which  would  allow  Cowles  Communications 
to  enter  "guUty"  or  any  other  pleadings  on 
behalf  of  wholly-owned  subsidiaries  which 
are  and  were  controlled  by  officials  who 
serve  also  as  corporate  officials  of  the  par- 
ent Cowles  Communications,  while  in  any 
way  exonerating  or  rendering  blameless  the 
parent  Cowles  Conununlcatlons,  particularly 
in  regard  to  financial  liability,  I  believe  such 
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a  move  would  l)e  contrary  to  the  public  In- 
terest and  the  national  Interest. 

Statements  have  been  attributed  to  the 
U.S.  Attorney  in  Des  Moines  that  It  1«  not 
his  intention  to  "destroy  an  Industry."  In- 
itially, it  appeared  his  remark  referred  to  the 
"magazine  industry"  and  my  Administrative 
Assistant  assured  Mr.  Keeney  of  your  staff 
that  it  Is  not  now,  nor  has  It  ever  been, 
my  intention  to  destroy  the  magazine  indus- 
try, nor  for  that  matter  any  individual  indus- 
try which  engages  in  legitimate  business 
practices.  However,  the  Justice  Department 
has  no  right  whatsoever  to  protect  any  Indus- 
try from  government  prosecution  or  private 
prosecution  for  unlawful  acts  If  such  protec- 
tion places  private  Interests  above  the  public 
Interests. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  settlement  re- 
portedly taking  shape  within  the  Justice 
Department,  even  though  It  may  Include 
pleadings  of  guilt  to  criminal  acts,  is  not 
m  the  public  Interest  If  the  Cowles  Corpora- 
tion Is  protected  In  any  way  from  total  Ua- 
bUlty  m  any  civil  proceedings  that  are 
likely  to  resvUt. 

Over  the  years.  Cowles  has  frequently  oper- 
ated and  discontinued  not  only  franchise 
dealerships  but  entire  sales  subsidiaries.  It 
already  has  announced  plans  to  enter  a  new 
sales  venture.  Select  Magazines,  Inc.,  discon- 
tinuing five  subsidiaries  which,  because  their 
questionable  business  practices  were  de- 
tected, have  outlived  their  usefulness,  woiUd 
be  no  great  sacrifice  if  the  parent  organiza- 
tion, Cowles  Communications,  Inc.,  and  Its 
assets  were  rendered  invulnerable  by  the 
Justice  Department  to  private  suits  for 
damages. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  public  Inter- 
est at  stake  here,  I  ask  that  I,  as  well  as 
my  Administrative  and  Legislative  Assist- 
ants, be  afforded  a  full  and  thorough  briefing 
on  the  precise  state  of  negotiations  with 
Cowles,  and  the  objectives  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  seeks  to  obtain,  and  the 
minimum  objectives  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  accept  in  settlement. 

I  also  request  that  I  be  advised  why  a 
hearing  in  open  court  on  three  motions  filed 
by  Cowles  challenging  investigative  proce- 
dures of  U.S.  Postal  inspectors  scheduled  for 
April  20th  was  postponed  without  Informing 
the  accused  Inspectors,  and  why  these  same 
Inspectors  are  totally  unaware  of  what  Is  oc- 
curring In  secret  negotiations  and  maneuver- 
tngs  at  this  time,  when  the  entire  case  hinges 
on  the  evidence  and  testimony  their  mvestl- 
gatlon  Is  producing.  Is  It  correct  that  the 
Grand  Jury  Is  scheduled  to  reconvene  on 
May  19,  1970,  and  that  It  cannot  resume  Its 
activity  until  or  unless  the  pending  motions 
are  resolved,  dismissed  or  withdrawn  prior 
to  that  date? 

I  trust  this  matter  will  receive  your  prompt 
attention  and  response.  The  public  interest 
In  this  matter  requires  that  I  take  steps  to 
have  the  possibility  of  a  compromise  settle- 
ment of  this  subject  fully  explored  In  Con- 
gressional Committee  or  publicly  aired  prior 
to  its  consummation.  In  the  event  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  the  solution  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  B.  Roonet, 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.  Department  or  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  11,  1970. 
Hon.  Fred  B.  Rooney, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rooney:  This  ac- 
knowledges your  communication  of  May  7, 
1970.  It  has  been  referred  for  appropriate 
action  and  a  reply  may  be  expected  In  the 
near  future.  \ 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  your 
communication  before  receipt  of  a  formal 


reply,  please  contact  Mr.  Harry  Kullck,  of  my 
office  on  code  187,  extension  3iat. 
Sincerely, 

L.  M.  Pellerzz, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Admin- 
istration. 

U.S.  Department  op  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Fred  B.  Rooney, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  This  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  7,  1970,  addressed  to  the 
Attorney  General,  wherem  you  request  a 
briefing  with  respect  to  an  Investigation  In- 
volving subscription  sales  agencies  of  Cowles 
Communications,  Inc. 

While  we  are  most  appreciative  of  your 
continuing  interest  In  this  investigation,  I 
know  you  will  understand  that  It  would  be 
inappropriate  for  this  Department  to  brief 
you  on  a  matter  that  Is  now  pending  before 
a  grand  Jury. 

Sincerely, 

Will  Wilson, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


SUPPORT  FOR  MR.  NIXON 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
editorial.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
one  of  the  outstanding  scholare  of  our 
time.  Prof.  Gottfried  Haberler,  the  Galen 
L.  Stone  professor  of  International  trade 
at  Harvard  University,  voiced  his  sup- 
port for  President  Nixon's  actions  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

Professor  Haberler,  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  noted 
that  misimderstandings  of  the  Pres- 
ident's move,  or  willful  misinterpreta- 
tions of  it,  polarize  American  society,  en- 
courage the  enemy,  and  may  well  prolong 
the  war. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert 
Professor  Haberler's  letter  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Support  for  Mr.  Nixon 
Editor,  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  national  disaster. 
The  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  Administra- 
tions should  not  have  started  it  and  John- 
son should  not  have  escalated  it,  at  least 
not  piecemeal.  If  the  war  had  to  go  on  he 
should  have  Immediately  hit  hard.  For  ex- 
ample. If  seaborne  supplies  to  the  enemy 
through  Haiphong  and  Cambodia  had  been 
halted,  the  war  would  probably  have  been 
finished  some  time  ago.  But  all  that  cannot 
be  changed  any  more.  The  problem  now  is 
to  get  out  as  fast  as  possible  with  a  mini- 
mum of  human  and  political  loss.  This  Is 
what  the  present  Administration  is  trying 
to  do,  with  some  success.  Troop  strength  has 
been  substantially  reduced  and  Vietnamiza- 
tlon  Is  apparently  making  good  progress. 

The  foray  Into  Cambodia  is  no  real  escala- 
tion. On  the  face  of  It,  it  makes  excellent 
sense.  There  was  after  all  an  antl-Commu- 
nlst  revolution  and  the  sanctuaries  30  miles 
from  Saigon  are  right  before  our  noses.  This 
offered  a  rare  opportvmity  with  very  little 
military  risk  to  greatly  improve  the  military 
situation,  to  cut  down  losses  and  enhance 
the  chances  of  an  eventual  disengagement. 
It  would  have  been  gross  negligence  to  miss 
this  unique  opportunity.  It  nevertheless  re- 
quired great  courage  to  act. 

The  internal  reaction  has  been  deplorable 
and  threatens,  by  encouraging  the  enemy,  to 
nullify  the  military  benefits  and  to  reduce 
the  chances  of  an  acceptable  peace. 


That  militant  students  would  seize  the 
opportunity  to  intensify  violence  and  disrup- 
tions was  to  be  expected.  That  they  were 
able  to  carry  along  many  moderates  Is  most 
unfortunate,  though  vmderstandable.  But 
the  students'  protest  would  have  been 
less  irrational  and  destructive  without  the 
hysterical  and  Irresponsible  reaction  of  many 
of  their  elders.  The  eagerness  of  many  em- 
battled university  administrators  and  profes- 
sors to  make  common  cause  with  the  stu- 
dent activists  Is  a  sorry  spectacle.  Sure,  It 
defiects  student  pressure  from  the  universi- 
ties to  Washington,  but  It  also  diverts  the 
universities  from  their  tasks  and  turns  them 
Into  political  battle  wagons.  Blaming  the 
campus  turmoil  on  "Inflammatory"  state- 
ments on  the  campus  dlsruptures,  their  abet- 
tors and  tolerators,  by  the  President  and 
Vice  President  is  a  transparent  diversion- 
ary maneuver.  Throwing  fire  bombs  Is  evi- 
dently not  Inflammatory,  but  castigating  the 
bomb  throwers  is ; 

That  so  many  professors,  Journalists,  other 
Intellectuals  and  politicians  completely  mis- 
understand or  willfully  misinterpret  the  op- 
portunities and  limited  nature  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  Is  a  real  tragedy.  It  po- 
larizes American  society,  encourcges  the  en- 
emy, and  may  well  prolong  the  war  and 
lead  to  defeat.  Victory  does,  of  course,  not 
mean— let  It  be  repeated— mlUtary  or  politi- 
cal subjugation  of  Hanoi  but  merely  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  without  immediate 
surrender  of  South  Vietnam  to  the  Commu- 
nists. 

All  Americans  are  sick  and  tired  of  the 
war,  but  there  should  be  no  blinking  at  the 
fact  that  many  have  acq\ilred  a  strong  vested 
interest  in  American  defeat  and  humiliation, 
especially  If  the  present  Administration  has 
to  preside  over  the  ordeal.  To  vmderstand  this. 
It  Is  sufficient  to  imagine  wlxat  a  tolerate 
termination  of  the  war  would  mean  In  terms 
of  poUtlcal  prestige  and  elections.  Many  pol- 
iticians would  lose  their  elections.  Innumer- 
able doubters,  defeatists  and  Nixon-haters  in 
the  press  (from  the  New  York  Times  down) 
and  elsewhere  would  stand  revealed  and  em- 
barrassed, and  the  many  professor -politicians 
who  have  found  shelter  In  the  universities 
would  find  their  chances  of  returning  to  the 
corridors  of  power  In  Washington  drastically 
reduced. 

To  the  ordinary  citizens  this  will  look  as  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  extricating  the  coun- 
try from  its  terrible  predicament.  But  the 
power    of   Intellectuals   to    convince    them- 
selves— and  others  of  the  truth  and  right- 
eousness of  a  basically  absvird  and  indefensi- 
ble  position  should  not  be  underrated. 
Gotttried  Haberler, 
Galen  L.  Stone  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional  Trade,  Harvard   University. 
Cambrisgb. 


THIS  NATION  CANNOT  TOLERATE  A 
RETARDED-MONKEY  GAP 

<Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
at  this  time  seven  primate  research 
centers  in  the  United  States.  These  cen- 
ters perform  Invaluable  research  in 
physiology,  pharmacology,  biochemistry, 
epidemiology,  and  other  fields  having 
direct  relation  to  human  health  and  life 
expectancy. 

Last  month  there  was  someUiing  of  a 
misunderstanding  regarding  the  admin- 
istration and  land  use  of  the  primate  re- 
search center  at  Davis,  Calif.,  but  I  be- 
lieve this  has  been  cleared  up  to  every- 
one's satisfaction.  Under  unanimous  con- 
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sent  agreement,  I  include  an  editorial 
entitled  "Monkey  Business."  Irom  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  18  970.  and 
a  responding  letter  to  the  edlto  ial  from 
the  center's  director.  Dr.  Rjbert  E. 
Stowell.  in  the  Record  at  the  c(  inclusion 
of  my  remarks.  These  inserts  will  ex- 
plain and  resolve  the  misimderiitanding. 

We  all  know  that  primates  itiake  the 
best  experimental  subjects,  for  they  are 
the  most  humanlike  of  animals.  Not  only 
do  the  biologists  tell  us  the  monkey  is 
much  like  the  man;  I  am  suie  this 
thought  has  crossed  the  minds  o  all  of  ua 
at  one  time  or  another  as  ^e  have 
listened  to  the  expostulations  of  those 
who  disagreed  with  us. 

So  there  should  be  no  doubt  Jiat  pri- 
mate research  is  important  and  relevant. 
One  of  the  most  promising  proj<  cts  deals 
with  artificially  induced  mental  retarda- 
tion, which  has  taught  us  a  g  eat  deal 
about  some  of  the  tragic  conqitions  of 
metabolically  induced  mental  retarda- 
tion sometimes  found  in  human  children. 

But  now  this  vital  program  is  threat- 
ened by  a  crippling  cutback.  Thje  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  recommended  that 
only  $8.1  million  be  allocated  to  the 
primate  research  centers  in  |1971.  as 
opposed  to  $10.5  million  approqriated  in 
1970  and  $12.5  million  requested  for  1971. 

This  cut  of  $2.4  million  below  the  pres- 
ent level  does  not  seem  like  much,  com- 
pared to  the  defense  appropriation  figures 
we  are  accustomed  to  tlu-owin^  around. 
For  $2.4  million,  we  could  prosecute  the 
war  in  Vietnam  for  perhaps  1  hour.  Or 
we  could  buy  one  Phanton^  fighter 
plane.  Or  we  could  buy  one-hattf  of  one 
Spartan  ABM  interceptor.  But  t  lis  seem- 
ingly trival  sum  represents  a  crippling 
25-percent  reduction  in  the  prmate  re- 
search centers'  budgets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  in  i.hich  we 
live  may  not  always  be  pleasan  b,  but  we 
must  have  the  courage  and  the  esolve  to 
face  bitter  reality. 

I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  the 
Soviets  are  pushing  ahead  full  speed  on 
the  retarded-monkey  research.  In  addi- 
tion, the  yellow  hordes  of  Chini  are  be- 
ginning a  program  while  quite  small  at 
the  moment,  may  some  day  well  overtake 
ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  funds  are  not 
restored  in  committee  or  on  the  floor.  I 
am  terribly  afraid  that  one  mcming  we 
are  going  to  wake  up  and  find  ourselves 
on  the  short  end  of  a  retardec  -monkey 
gap.  The  article  follows : 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Ma  ■  18,  1970] 
MONiuT  Business 

The  General  Accounting  Office  spends  Its 
time  looking  into  all  sorts  of  Ftderal  op- 
erations, and  it's  a  good  thing  toj. 

In  recent  years,  for  example,  tte  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  has 
granted  $64  million  to  seven  schoo  s  to  build 
and  operate  primate  research  cei  ters.  This 
sort  of  work  can  be  highly  us<ful,  since 
studies  of  monkeys  can  have  rcelance  to 
that    other    primate — man. 

At  tbe  Davis  c&mpus  of  the  Un  Iversity  of 
California,  says  the  OAO,  •465,000  (of  Federal 
money  was  used  to  buy  300  acrefc  of  land. 
According  to  the  Federal  Investigators, 
though,  the  b<^oo1  used  only  11  acfes  for  the 
center  and  devoted  the  rest  to  its, own  agri- 
cultural research.  j 

Now,  the  agricultural  studies  m|iy  be  use- 
ful, too,  but  they  surely  aren't  what  Wash- 
ington had  in  mind.  With  the  Federal  budget 
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skidding  once  again  into  a  deficit,  you  can't 
help  wondering  how  much  more  of  this  sort 
of  monkey  business  there  may  be  around. 

Mat  22,  1970. 
Mr.  Vermont  Royster, 
Editor.  Wall  Street  Journal. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mb.  Royster  :  In  your  editorial  in  the 
May  18.  1970,  issue.  "Monkey  Business."  we 
believe  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
served  to  plant  a  serious  misconception  in 
the  minds  of  its  readers  about  the  University 
of  California,  Davis  and  the  National  Center 
for  Primate  Biology. 

The  editorial  remarked  on  a  December  1969 
Government  Accounting  Office  report  to  the 
Congress  about  the  National  Primate  Re- 
search Centers  Program  supported  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

In  terms  of  the  overall  supervision  of  the 
Davis  facility  and  six  other  primate  research 
centers,  the  first  findings  of  the  report  were 
that  federal  officials  had  "discharged  their 
administrative  responsibilities  in  a  generally 
satisfactory  manner." 

The  OAO  audit  of  the  primate  research 
centers  was  conducted  in  1966-67.  Frankly, 
we  are  surprised,  yea  astonished,  that  infor- 
mation covering  only  a  small  portion  of  an 
otherwise  favorable  report  should  receive  this 
kind  of  treatment  in  your  pages,  completely 
out  of  context. 

Your  editorial  said  that  the  University 
of  California,  Davis  used  289  acres  of  the 
National  Center's  federally  funded  300  acres 
for  agricultural  research.  It  implied  some 
kind  of  hanky  panky  on  the  part  of  the 
University  and  the  Center  in  regard  to  land 
use.  This  we  categorically  deny. 

In  truth,  the  National  Center  uses  nearly 
50  acres  of  the  300  for  its  own  activities.  The 
University  of  California,  Davis,  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  UCD  administration,  statewide 
UC  officials,  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  has  used  since  Its  purchase  approxi- 
mately 250  acres  for  cash  agricultural  crops 
with  the  net  proceedings  being  turned  over 
to  the  National  Center  to  help  fund  human- 
health-related  medical  research. 

Surely  in  these  times  of  declining  federal 
budgets  for  medical  research  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  in  favor  of  a  little  free  enterprise 
to  keep  the  health  sciences  viable. 

The  reason  that  the  National  Center  for 
Primate  Biology  Is  not  using  the  entire  300 
acres  provided  by  the  federal  government, 
as  specified  in  its  original  growth  plan.  Is 
directly  due  to  the  current  limited  funds 
made  available  by  Congress  for  research.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  is  simply  not 
able  to  fund  our  research  program  fully. 
Naturally,  in  the  current  climate,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Davis,  other  universities, 
and  private  foundations  are  not  able  to  fill 
the  gap.  The  National  Center  presently  has 
the  largest  colony  of  nonbuman  primates 
available  for  medical  research. 

Because  of  our  research  programs,  we  have 
a  requirement  for  a  relatively  large  number 
of  breeding  primates.  The  animals  are,  in  a 
large  part,  in  portable  outdoor  cages.  Because 
of  sanitary  and  health  considerations,  it  is 
necessary  to  move  these  cages  periodically 
around  the  Center's  land.  Thus  we  need  extra 
space. 

Frankly,  we  also  find  it  imperative  to  have 
a  significant  buffer  zone  between  the  Na- 
tional Center  and  the  stirrounding  com- 
munity. Not  many  of  your  readers,  especially 
those  close  to  the  Center  at  Davis,  would 
want  to  live  next  door  to  a  primate  center 
with  its  several  thousand  large,  noisy  mon- 
keys. 

We  thought  your  readers  would  be  Inter- 
ested In  these  facts  back  of  your  editorial 
implications. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Stoweix, 

Director. 


SCHOLARSHIP    AND    ACTIVISM    AT 
THE    UNIVERSITY   OP   CALIFORNIA 

(Mr.  LEGOETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  popular  misconception  that  there  are 
"responsible"  students  who  do  notliing 
but  keep  their  noses  in  their  books,  go 
to  football  games,  and  occasionally  par- 
ticipate in  a  panty  raid,  and  there  are 
"irresponsible"  students  who  spend  all 
their  time  agitating  and  never  crack  a 
book. 

While  I  am  sure  one  could  find  a  few 
individuals  who  would  conform  to  these 
descriptions,  they  would  be  the  excep- 
tions rather  than  the  rule. 

As  a  recent  speech  by  President  Charles 
J.  Hitch  of  the  University  of  California 
points  out.  scholarship,  political  con- 
cern, and  activism  are  complementary 
rather  than  antagonistic. 

President  Hitch  points  out  that  the 
University  of  California,  which  in  recent 
years  has  become  known  as  the  Nation's 
most  politically  active  university,  re- 
mains a  first-rate  academic  institution 
by  any  standard.  It  boasts  more  Nobel 
Prize  winners  and  more  National  Merit 
scholars  than  any  other  educational  in- 
stitution in  the  world.  It  ranks  first  in 
the  production  of  Ph.  D.'s,  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  fellows,  and  of  Peace  Corpsmen. 

And  at  the  same  time  President  Hitch 
points  out: 

student  protest  involves  what  is  no  longer 
a  minority  but  a  clear  majority  of  the  aca- 
demic conununity — engineers  as  well  as  hu- 
manities students,  athletes  as  well  as  student 
government  leaders,  sorority  and  fraternity 
members  and  many  other  student  groups 
that  have  not  until  now  been  activists. 

And  among  these  "new"  acti'dsts,  as 
well  as  the  "old"  activists,  one  will  find 
more  honor  students  than  dropouts.  So 
let  there  be  no  doubt  that  activism  has 
become  a  way  of  life  for  the  best  and 
brightest  of  our  young  people — and  I  for 
one  am  confident  that  they,  the  univer- 
sities, and  the  Nation  will  be  the  better 
for  it. 

Under  unanimous  consent  agreement. 
I  include  the  address,  "What  Else  Is 
Happening  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia," given  by  President  Charles  J. 
Hitch  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  in  San 
Francisco  on  May  29,  1970,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

President  Hitch  Explains:  What  Else  is 
Happening  at  the  UNrvERsrry  of  Califor- 
nia 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
at  this  distinguished  forum.  Frankly,  I  have 
been  on  the  listening  end  of  quite  a  few  re- 
marks about  the  University  these  past  few 
weeks,  and  it's  rather  a  relief  to  be  on  the 
sp>eaking  end  for  a  brief  time.  It's  also  a  wel- 
come opportunity,  and  one  for  which  I  am 
most  grateful,  to  say  some  things  that  I  be- 
lieve are  important  and  need  saying  about 
the  University  of  California. 

Like  many  other  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  the  University  of  California  has 
experienced  an  appreciable  amotmt  of  stu- 
dent unrest  in  recent  years.  This  fact  has 
created  at  least  two  difficult  tasks  for  uni- 
versity administrators.  The  first  is  to  deal 
as  effectively  and  fairly  as  possible  with  the 
unrest  itself.  The  second  is  to  cope  with  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  InBtltutional  image 
that  the  unrest  tends  to  create. 
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The  University's  image  is  in  many  ways  as 
crucial  as  iw  reality.  The  essential  support 
of  the  legislature  and  the  general  public  la 
based  in  large  part  on  the  image  they  have 
of  the  institution.  For  some  years  the  image 
was  an  outstanding  academic  institution 
with  a  fine  football  team.  Then,  for  awhile, 
the  image  was  an  outstanding  academic  in- 
stitution with  a  miserable  football  team — but 
the  public  charitably  overlooked  the  poor 
football  and  continued  it's  support.  Today, 
the  Image  has  come  to  focus  so  sharply  on 
student  unrest  that  the  other  part  of  the 
picture — the  outstanding  academic  institu- 
tion— is  almost  lost  to  view.  And  the  conse- 
quences In  terms  of  public  support  and  thus 
continued  InstltuUonal  well-being  are  all 
too  predictable. 

COMPLEX    UNIVERSITY 

In  his  contribution  to  our  new  volume  of 
centennial  essays  entitled  There  Was  Light, 
Daniel  Koshland,  Jr.,  comments: 

"The  critics  of  the  University  always  seem 
like  the  blind  man  with  the  elephant — they 
can  grab  one  part  of  Its  enormously  complex 
structure  and  believe  that  Is  the  whole." 

Well,  my  Job  today  is  to  bring  you  the  rest 
of  the  elephant — no  partisan  political  sym- 
bolism Intended.  In  short,  I  want  to  try  to 
bring  image  and  reality  closer  together  by 
telling  you  what  else  is  happening  at  the 
University  of  California. 

First,  some  broad  indices.  I've  selected  the 
five-year  period  from  the  academic  year  1964- 
65  when  the  Free  Speech  Movement  erupted, 
to  1968-69,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
we  have  final  figures.  You  may  recall  that  the 
gloomier  observers  of  the  PSM  scene  predicted 
it  would  lead  to  the  demise,  or  at  least  the 
serious  decline,  of  the  University.  Certainly 
those  first  tumultuous  events  had  their  im- 
pacts on  the  University,  for  good  and  ill,  but 
demise  or  decline  was  not  among  them. 

RECORD     GROWTH 

In  the  fall  of  1964,  University  enrollment 
stood  at  71,000  students.  Five  years  later,  it 
reached  99,000,  an  Increase  of  28,000  students. 
During  that  five-year  period  the  University 
launched  three  entirely  new  general  cam- 
puses— San  Diego,  Irvine,  and  Santa  Cruz — 
whose  combined  enrollments  by  the  fall  of 
1968  reached  more  than  10,000  students.  And 
In  response  to  the  state's  critical  health  care 
needs,  the  University  established  three  new 
medical  schools:  at  Davis,  Irvine,  and  San 
Diego.  I  do  not  know  of  another  university 
of  comparable  stature  anywhere  that  has 
matched  this  record  of  growth.  While  I  am 
not  automatically  equating  great  growth 
with  progress,  the  absence  of  University 
gp-owth  would  be  the  denial  of  a  university 
education  for  thousands  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  and  grandchildren. 

Despite  predictions  of  a  mass  faculty  ex- 
odus, the  total  instructional  staff  grew  from 
6,700  in  1964-65  to  9,100  in  1968-69,  a  sUg- 
gerlng  record  of  recruitment  and  retention  in 
a  period  of  sharp  competition.  Of  course  we 
can't  claim  the  entire  credit  for  holding  our 
faculty — some  credit  is  due  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  the  growing  evidence  that  other  ma- 
jor Institutions  no  longer  offered  attractive 
sanctuaries  from  social  turmoil.  I  have  often 
thought  about  the  few  faculty  members  who 
did  leave  Berkeley  because  of  the  student  un- 
rest here,  and  how  they  must  have  felt  the 
past  year  or  so  at  their  new  institutions; 
Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell.  .  .  . 

MEASURES     OF     QUALITT 

During  five  years  of  the  most  concentrated 
student  unrest  and  protest  in  our  history, 
educational  accomplishment  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  has  forged  steadily  ahead — 
as  witness  the  granting  of  a  total  of  93,330 
degrees  otf"our  campuses  over  that  period. 
Private  gifts  and  endowments  have  risen 
steadily. 

What  about  measures  of  quality?  Admit- 
tedly, the  quality  of  an  academic  institution 
Is  more   difficult   to  gauge.   But   there  are 


enough  different  kinds  of  measures  to  suggest 
the  level  of  quality  of  the  University  over 
the  past  five  years.  In  1966,  for  example,  the 
American  Council  on  Education  announced 
the  results  of  its  two-year  study  of  graduate 
work  In  106  major  American  universities. 
The  study  found  the  Berkeley  campus  to  be 
"the  best  balanced  distinguished  university 
in  the  country."  I  would  be  very  surprised 
If  its  rank  is  significantly  different  now.  A 
further  indication  of  Berkeley's  graduate 
strength  is  the  number  of  doctoral  candidates 
this  campus  continues  to  attract  from  around 
the  world.  A  1968  study  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  showed  Berkeley  to  be  the 
nation's  leading  producer  of  academic  doc- 
toral degrees. 

The  University  of  California  faculty  now 
includes  the  largest  group  of  Nobel  Prize 
winners  in  the  world — a  total  of  14.  Eleven  of 
the  Nobel  Laureates  are  at  Berkeley. 

FACULTY    AND    STUDENTS 

The  University  of  California  now  holds  first 
place  In  number  of  faculty  invited  to  mem- 
bership in  the  prestigious  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  is  second  only  to  Harvard  in 
faculty  membership  In  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  one  of  the  nation's 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  learned  so- 
cieties. 

Direct  measures  of  undergraduate  quality 
are  harder  to  come  by  and  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  criticism  that  we  slight  undergrad- 
uates. But  I  find  it  impressive  that  year  after 
year  more  National  Merit  Scholars  choose  to 
enroll  at  the  University  of  California  than  at 
any  other  institution  in  the  United  States. 

RELEVANCT 

I  hope  these  broad  Indices  will  begin  to 
give  you  some  sense  of  what  else  has  been 
happening  at  the  University  over  the  last 
few  years.  At  the  risk  of  boring  you — the 
reality  is  never  as  dramatic  as  the  image — 
let  me  mention  a  few  more  illustrations. 

The  University  is  occasionally  charged  with 
not  being  relevant.  I  might  mention  Just  one 
of  our  more  relevant  programs.  Project  Clean 
Air.  This  Is  a  massive  applied  research  pro- 
gram which  will  involve — if  we  get  the 
funds — more  than  200  University  of  Cali- 
fornia scientists  on  all  our  campuses  In  a 
concerted  attack  on  California's  air  pollution 
cities. 

While  some  of  our  students  and  faculty 
are  concentrating  on  the  planet  Earth  and 
its  problems,  others  at  Lick  Observatory  have 
been  focusing  on  the  moon.  They  succeeded 
in  bouncing  back  a  laser  beam  from  a  re- 
flector left  by  the  Apollo  II  astronauts,  thus 
gaining  greater  accuracy  in  measuring  the 
moon's  distance — a  great  aid  to  geophysics 
and  lunar  physics.' 

GOOD   TEACHING 

Contrary  to  some  popular  opinion,  our 
scientific  faculty  also  focuses  on  classroom 
work.  From  many  such  examples  I  might 
mention  Professor  Joseph  Mayer  of  our  San 
Diego  campus,  who  last  fall  received  the 
American  Chemical  Society  award  as  Out- 
standing Teacher  of  Chemistry.  Or  Professor 
Sydney  Rlttenberg  of  our  Los  Angeles  cam- 
pus, to  whom  the  American  Society  of  Micro- 
biology presented  its  1969  award  for  out- 
standing teaching  of  microbiology  to  under- 
graduate students  and  for  encouraging  them 
to  subsequent  achievement. 

And  the  art  of  teaching  evidently  interests 
our  students  as  well.  This  spring.  University 
of  California  students  once  again  led  the  en- 
tire nation  In  the  number  of  Woodrow  WU- 
son  fellowships  awarded  to  outstanding 
seniors  who  plan  to  become  college  teachers. 

WORKING     WITHIN 

Students  are  often  criticized  these  days  tat 
not  working  within  the  system  for  a  better 
world.  Well,  they  do.  You  may  have  heard 
of  the  University  of  California's  record  as 
the  nation's  outstanding  producer  of  Peace 
Corps    members.    But    perhaps    you    didn't 


know  about  the  Santa  Barbara  students — X 
mean  the  3,000  who  have  donated  a  total  of 
160,000  hoiu-s  to  such  community  service 
projects  as  tutoring,  providing  hot  breakfasts 
for  pupils  from  poor  families,  taking  young- 
sters on  camping  trips,  helping  an  Indian 
tribe  build  a  water  system,  and  working  with 
handicapped  and  mentally  disturbed  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  It  hasn't  come  to  wide  public 
attention  that  Riverside  student  govern- 
ment leaders  donated  their  entire  stipends 
for  official  duties  this  year  to  help  finance 
student-sponsored  community  service  pro- 
grams. Or  that  the  Davis  campus  students 
called  Davis  Amlgos  again  this  year  gave  up 
their  spring  vacations — this  time  to  help 
build  a  health  clinic  and  a  storehouse  at  a 
\  migrant  labor  camp  In  Yolo  County.  Or  that 
NBerkeley  students  have  helped  raise  funds  to 
provide  scholarship  assistance  to  more  than 
l/tOO  low-income  and  minority  students  un- 
der our  Educational  Opportunity  Program 
since  1966. 

BTTJBENT    UNREST 

These  are  the  kinds  of  students  and  facul- 
ty and  programs  the  people  of  California  are 
supporting  with  their  tax  dollars.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  people  and  programs  that  will 
suffer  if  those  tax  dollars  are  curtailed  or 
bond  Issues  disapproved  because  of  public 
reaction  to  student  unrest. 

And  now,  having  described  some  of  what 
else  is  happienlng  in  order  to  provide  perspec- 
tive, let  me  turn  to  the  specific  subject  of 
student  unrest.  I  want  to  share  some  of  the 
facts  and  Impressions  that  have  come  out 
of  our  experiences  to  date  and  tell  you  about 
the  measures  we  are  taking  to  maintain  the 
effective  operation  of  the  University. 

NONSTUDENTS 

First,  what  is  broadly  called  student  pro- 
test usuaUy  does  take  place  on  or  near  a 
University  campus  but  often  Involves  many 
other  persons  besides  University  students. 
Sometimes  students  are  in  a  small  minority — 
only  one-third  of  the  persons  arrested  in  the 
People's  Park  controversy  last  year  were  stu- 
dents. Yet  the  event  U  rather  uniformly  at- 
tributed to  the  University  community.  I  sup- 
pose as  a  practical  matter  there  is  little  we 
can  do  about  this  except  to  keep  reiterating 
the  facts. 

Next,  I  want  to  comment  briefly  about  the 
sp>ecial  case  of  violence,  which  is  actually  and 
fortunately  a  quite  limited  aspect  of  student 
protest.  There  is  a  very  small  group — most  of 
them  so-called  street  people  rather  than 
students — who  seem  from  the  available  evi- 
dence to  pursue  violence  for  the  sheer  sake 
of  violence.  They  are  a  group  that  seem 
frlghtenlngly  alienated  from  society.  This 
alienation  is  a  subject  for  sober  concern, 
but  it  is  only  peripherally  a  part  of  my 
subject  today.  Another  very  small  group  has 
become  sadly  evident  In  recent  months — 
rock-throwing  Juveniles  who  seem  to  be  play- 
ing a  kind  of  "for-real  cops  and  robbers." 
Some  of  the  children  who  have  been  appre- 
hended on  campus  are  only  fourteen  years 
old — a  few,  only  thirteen.  Unfortunately, 
these  children  have  made  some  incidents  sub- 
stantially worse — their  rocks  are  quite  as  ca- 
pable as  anyone  else's  of  cracking  windows 
and  even  bones.  Finally,  there  are  some  stu- 
dents and  nonstudents — and  again  the  num- 
ber is  small — who  have  used  violence  either 
as  a  deliberate  tactic  to  gain  a  specific  end 
or  whose  momentary  frustration  at  the  fail- 
ure of  other  tactics  may  lead  to  violence 
during  emotional  demonstrations. 

THREE  RECOURSES 

We  have  three  general  recourses  against 
the  commission  of  violence.  One  Is  civil  law 
enforcement — and  a  number  of  persons,  in- 
cluding students,  have  paid  civil  penalties 
including  Jail  sentences.  Another  recourse,  if 
the  violent  individual  Is  a  student.  Is  Univer- 
sity discipline.  And  we  have  severely  dis- 
ciplined some  students — I  want  to  return  to 
the  discipline  question  a  little  later.  Finally, 
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disapproval  (\  mean  the  University  commu- 
nity y — and  this  Ls  much  more  eflecSive  than 
you  might  think.  During  ma«  me^tlngi  ot 
students  and  laculty  at  Berkeley  the  bast  sev- 
eral weeks,  the  audience  has  <,ecislvely 
siiouted  its  disapproval  or  speakers  »ho  pro- 
posed violent  action  to  oppose  the  govern- 
ments Cambodian  operation.  And  I  think 
the  realization  that  the  vast  ma  orlty  of 
student  protesters  would  strenuo  xsly  op- 
pose such  attempts  has  been  a  ma]  sr  factor 
in  the  relatively  violence-free  forn  of  stu- 
dent protest  during  these  tense  rec«  nt  weeks 
at  Berkeley. 

ct-BAK  MAJoarrT 
JJow  I  want  to  turn  from  the  spi  clal  case 
of  violence  to  the  main  body  of  stu-  lent  pro- 
test. Up  to  a  month  ago  student  protesters 
have  been  a  minority  of  college  an  1  univer- 
sity students.  But  they  have  often  included 
some  of  out  brightest  and  most  hlg  ily  moti- 
vated young  people — what  Fortune  magazine 
has  called  our  forerunners.  Thes<  student 
protesters  have  felt  deeply  abou  specific 
issues  which  they  believe  Invol'  e  injus- 
tice or  other  social  Ilia,  and  particularly 
about  Vietnam  and  about  racial  Inequality 
and  poverty  at  home.  Most  of  thes«  student* 
do  not  propoee  tearing  down  the  dtmocratlc 
s\,-stem  but  rather  making  it  work  u  ideally 
as  it  should.  But  their  idealism  ecu  pled  with 
their  impatience  and  dedication  ha  re  not  al- 
ways made  life  easy  on  campus.  I  \  ery  much 
appreciated  a  little  story  I  came  i^rocs  the 
other  day,  about  the  professor  at  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  who  -^  as  heard 
to  remark  to  a  colleague  during  a  protest 
there.  "Toud  never  believe  that  a  gi  oup  could 
t>e  so  dedicated  and  saintly  and  sui  h  a  terri- 
ble ^ulsance." 

RESPONSE    TO    PBOTtST 

While  the  rna.\r\  body  of  student  protesters 
has  pressed  its  causes  in  nonviol  mX  ways, 
the  tactics  have  sometimes  been  lisruptive 
and  in  violation  of  University  reg\  latlons. 

Our  response  to  student  protesi  has  var- 
ied with  the  circumstances.  In  s)me  cases 
we  have  found  that  the  students  hs  d  a  legiti- 
mate cause  for  compUOnt  about  Jniverslty 
matters,  and  we  have  sought  to  1  e  respon- 
sive to  these  complaints.  More  often  the 
protest  activity  has  been  on  thB  campus 
but  the  target  hi«  been  an  oS-cac  pus  issue. 
In  all  cases  we  have  insisted  that  c  n-campus 
dissent  be  expressed  within  the  x>unds  of 
civil  and  University  regulations.  'Vhen  vio- 
lations have  occtirred  on  campus,  we  have 
imposed  discipline  as  fairly  as  we  knew 
how  to  do  so,  and  as  Urmly  or  lexibly  as 
the  circumstances  appeared  to  wj  rrant. 

STTDBNT    DISCIPLINE 

Otir  disciplinary  measures  ra  nge  from 
vrarnlng  and  censxire  through  dismissal 
from  the  University,  and  I  am  scrry  to  say 
we  have  found  It  necessary  to  ret  ort  to  the 
most  drastic  penalty  of  dLsmisfts  L  in  some 
65  cases  over  the  last  two  years  i  lone,  with 
a  number  of  other  possible  dismissal  cases 
still  in  proceedings.  Dismissal  Uieans  that 
the  student  is  barred  indefinitely  from  the 
University.  In  addition,  many  stu  ients  have 
been  suspended  for  definite  periols  ranging 
from  two  weeks  to  a  year,  and  luiny  more 
placed  on  interim  suspension  and  probation , 
which  are  very  effective  penalties 

Our  dlaclplinary  meaaures  are  Intended  to 
remind  the  stadent  of  bis  obligations  to  re- 
spect the  law  and  to  assure  that  the  edu- 
cational functions  of  the  University  may  go 
forward — I  hope  my  earlier  account  of  Uni- 
versity achievements  wlU  Indlcats  that  this 
goal  has  been  met.  I  am  8urpris«d  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  vehemence  and  vlndlctlve- 
neos  of  some  of  the  proposals  I  ha  ve  received 
for  handling  student  discipline  We  have 
sought  to  handle  our  disciplinary  cases  with 
firmness  and  fairness,  following  <:  ue  process, 
remembering    always    that    thes  i    violators 


are  not  some  foreign  enemy  but  our  own 
sous  and  daughters  and  the  generation  that 
will  soon  succeed  us  In  assuming  the  obli- 
gations of  our  society. 

law's  DOtrWJ!  STANDARD 

I  might  mention  a  special  dlfBculty  we 
encounter  in  maintaining  discipline,  and 
that  is  a  kind  of  double  standard  that  exists 
today  about  respect  for  the  law.  The  pubUc 
is  quick  to  demand  stringent  punishment 
for  campus  violations.  Yet  unlawftil  acts 
seems  to  be  tolerated  and  go  unpunished  in 
many  other  arenas  of  our  national  li:e — 
from  illegal  strikes  of  postal  workers  to  In- 
dian occupations  of  AJcauaz  to  violations 
of  court  injunctions  by  southern  governors 
and  CaliXornia  teamsters.  I  am  not  trguiiig 
that  all  these  actions  should  be  dealt  with 
harshly — merely  that  the  same  degree  of 
patience  and  restraint  used  In  other  In- 
stances might  with  equally  good  reason  be 
extended  on  occasion  to  our  campuses.  For, 
as  columnist  Vermont  Royster  commented 
ruefully  the  other  day  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal:  ".  .  .  while  we  are  drawing  up  our 
indictments  of  the  younger  generation,  we 
ought  to  berate  them  most  for  following 
the  parental  example." 

SmjATION    TODAT 

Now  I  want  to  take  up  very  briefly  the 
situation  on  our  campuses  today,  which  is 
different  from  past  student  protest  in  sev- 
eral very  important  respects.  First,  it  in- 
volves what  Is  no  longer  a  minority  but  a 
clear  majority  of  the  academic  community — 
engineers  as  well  as  humanities  students, 
athletes  as  well  as  student  government  offi- 
cers, sorority  and  fraternity  members  and 
many  other  student  groups  that  have  not 
unUl  now  been  acUvlsts.  The  Cambodian 
operaUon  and  the  shock  of  Kent  State  and 
Jackson  Sta.te  have  galvanized  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  the  campus  population. 

A  second  marked  difference  Is  that  this 
broad  cross-section  .s  more  moderate  in  Its 
tactics,  and  determined  to  prevent  violence — 
although  whether  they  can  be  totally  suc- 
cessful in  such  a  volatile  atmosphere  de- 
pends on  day-to-day  developments  both 
locally  and  nationally. 

COMirCNITT    ACTION 

Thirdly,  the  tactics  have  taken  a  major 
change  in  direction — from  picket  lines  and 
other  demonstrations  to  a  massive  attempt 
at  community  and  political  action.  Ttie  mod- 
erate students  have  been  saying  all  along 
that  the  system  can  be  made  to  work  and 
to  respond — now  they  are  out  to  prove  it. 
And  whether  or  not  we  agree  with  their 
p>artlcular  points  of  view,  I  think  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  respect  and  encourage  this 
approach.  For  example,  students  In  a  number 
of  different  fields  at  Berkeley  and  Stanford 
and  other  institutions  have  been  trying  to 
set  up  discussion  meetings  with  their  coun- 
terparts in  business  ajxA  the  professions. 
•Were  not  trying  to  get  signatures  on  peti- 
tions or  that  kind  of  thing,"  one  of  tbe 
students  told  me  the  other  day.  "Just  a 
chance  to  tell  people  in  offices  and  plants 
how  we  feel  about  the  issues — a  kind  of  "free 
speech  on  the  lunch  hour."  If  you  are  offered 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  students.  I  hope 
you  will  accept.  For  you  need  to  know  their 
views — and,  equally  Important  they  need 
to  know  yours. 

PLEXIBIUTT 

At  the  University  of  California,  as  at  most 
universities,  we  are  trying  to  be  generous 
and  flexible  about  student  academic  work 
and  grades  this  quarter.  On  an  earlier  oc- 
casion, in  AprU  at  1»0«,  foUowing  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake,  the  University  granted 
grades  for  the  term  on  the  basis  of  work 
completed  to  date  and  permitted  students  to 
leave  to  help  with  a  community  crisis.  The 
events  of  the  past  four  weeks  have  amounted 
to  a  kind  of  societal  earthquake  on  Amer- 


ican campuses,  and  I  believe  fully  Jtistlfy 
some  flexibility,  although  not  the  free  ride 
of  1»0«. 

CAaETtJI.   CUKCK  ' 

At  the  same  time  we  are  Insisting  that 
faculty  and  staff  members  fulfill  their  con- 
tractual obligations  to  the  University  and  to 
the  students.  We  must  not  and  will  not  per- 
mit the  University  to  be  used  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  partisan  political  action.  We  know 
that  some  formal  class  structures  have  been 
altered.  In  some  cases  these  alternatives  are 
defensible  and  desirable.  In  other  cases  I  am 
sure  they  are  not.  The  Chancellors  and  I  are 
In  firm  agreement  that  reported  abuses — 
and  there  are  some — must  be  promptly  Inves- 
tigated nnd  violations  appropriately  dealt 
with. 

I  happened  to  speak  the  other  day  to  a 
Berkeley  graduate  who  is  currently  a  grad- 
uate engineering  student  at  Stanford.  He  said 
he  was  taking  an  Incomplete  for  this  term 
but  was  learning  much  of  value  through  his 
political  action  work.  I  said,  "Yes,  but  about 
engineering?"  And  he  replied,  "A  civil  engi- 
neer has  to  learn  to  work  with  people.  And 
I've  learned  more  about  working  with  people 
these  past  two  weeks  than  I  might  have 
learned  In  years  of  professional  training." 
I  think  no  one  close  to  the  scene  can  doubt 
that  this  has  been  for  most  students  a  time 
of  Intense  learning  about  their  community, 
their  nation.  Its  Institutions,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship. 

STtTDENTS'   SINCtaiTY 

I  think  too  that  no  one  close  to  the  scene 
could  help  being  impressed,  as  I  am,  with 
the  vast  majority  of  our  university  students 
today — their  sincerity,  their  devotion  to  the 
values  of  justice  and  equality  and  peace,  their 
commitment  to  work  within  a  democratic 
framework  they  deeply  believe  in  to  correct 
its  shortcomings.  They  may  sometimes  act 
more  rashly,  more  stridently,  more  impa- 
tiently than  is  comfortable  for  the  rest  of 
society.  They  may  and  do  make  mistakes — 
as  we  also  have  done.  But  this  is  a  generation 
that  cares — and  cares  very  deeply — about  the 
future  of  Its  nation.  Its  world,  and  its  fellow 
men. 

This,  then.  Is  what  Is  happening  at  the 
University  of  California — the  headline  events 
and  the  steady  day-by-day  "what  else"  that 
make  up  the  reality  of  the  Institution.  It  Is 
as  honest  a  picture  as  I  know  how  to  jwrtray. 
And  I  hope  most  profoundly  that  Callfor- 
nlans  who  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
reality  as  well  as  the  Image  will  feel  renewed 
pride  in  their  state  University  of  California. 


MORTGAGE  IDEA  ATTACKED 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  smd  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
highly  imusual  for  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  criticize  directly 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  plans  and  ac- 
tions of  the  executive  branch.  However, 
the  announced  plan  of  this  administra- 
tion to  deal  with  the  shortage  of  mort- 
gage credit  by  accumulating  budget 
surpluses  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  is 
so  remarkable  that  one  highly  respected 
member  of  the  Board  apparently  could 
not  refrain  from  commenting. 

Gov.  Sherman  J.  Maisel— the  acknowl- 
edged housing  expert  of  the  Fed — likens 
the  plan  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  to 
"running  after  a  mirage."  Of  course,  he 
is  right,  and  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  the  first  to  recognize  it. 

Just  a  short  Ume  ago,  administratlcm 
officials  were  talking  in  terms  of  a  "peace 
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dividend,"  which  would  see  billions  of 
dollars  made  available  for  domestic 
needs  as  a  result  of  the  President's  Viet- 
namization  program.  Then,  even  before 
the  "dividend "  came  in  danger  of  being 
declared,  the  Presidents  counselor,  Dan- 
iel P.  Moynihan.  said  that  it  had  "van- 
ished" because  of  the  additional  appro- 
priations needed  for  our  existing 
programs.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  Governor 
Maisel  states,  "distant  budget  surpluses 
disappear  into  increased  expenditures  or 
tax  reductions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  to  many 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  that  the  administration  has  not 
considered  carefully  the  existing  and  po- 
tential mortgage  credit  crisis  facing  the 
country.  With  demand  for  credit  high  in 
every  sector,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
our  short-  or  long-term  housing  needs 
will  be  met.  Twenty-six  million  housing 
imlts  over  10  years  will  not  be  produced 
by  a  policy  of  "running  after  a  mirage." 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  news  article 
containing  Mr.  Maisel's  comments  from 
the  June  6, 1970,  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Post: 

Mortgage   Idea   Attacked 

(By  Norman  Kempster) 
A  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
says  the  Nixon  administration's  plan  to  in- 
crease private  funds  available  for  home  loans 
by  starting  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  is 
"like  running  after  a  mirage." 

Sherman  J.  Maisel  says  It  would  make  far 
more  sense  for  the  Government  to  stimulate 
housing  directly,  either  through  increased 
subsidies  or  direct  loans. 

The  administration  believes  that  If  the 
Government  begins  to  repay  the  $278.5  bil- 
lion it  owes  to  private  lenders,  the  money 
would  flow  into  other  investments.  Including 
housing.  With  more  money  available  for 
loans.  Interest  rates  would  drop. 

The  plan,  advocated  by  Nixon's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  would  require  the  Gov- 
ernment to  collect  in  taxes  more  than  it 
spends  year  after  year.  Backers  of  the  pro- 
posal concede  It  requires  bigger  surpluses 
than  the  $1.3  billion  projected  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1. 

Maisel,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  by  former  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  questioned  the  economic  basis 
for  the  administration  plan. 

"Running  a  surplus  is  an  indirect  and  in- 
efficient method  of  doing  what  can  be  done 
more  directly."  he  said  In  a  speech. 

He  said  that  if  the  administration  hopes 
to  achieve  the  national  goal  of  building  2.6 
million  new  homes  a  year,  "housing  would 
have  to  be  given  an  actual  rather  than  a 
rhetorical  position  in  our  national  spending 
priorities." 

Administration  economists  believe  the  na- 
tion faces  a  shortage  of  private  capital  avail- 
able for  investment  during  the  19708.  They 
argue  that  if  the  Government  ran  large  sur- 
pltises  in  its  budget,  the  result  would  be  to 
Increase  the  total  investment  pool. 

Maisel  commented:  "I  side  with  those  who 
believe  that  such  a  policy  Is  like  running 
after  a  mirage,  since  there  Is  a  modification 
of  Parkinson's  law  which  states  that  distant 
budget  surpluses  disappear  into  increased 
expenditures  or  tax  reductions. 

"The  idea  that  housing  should  be  sup- 
ported primarily  through  a  large  surplus 
neglects  the  traditional  and  most  important 
form  of  support  by  the  Government,  namely, 
inclusion  in  the  budget,"  he  said.  "I  see  no 
logical  reason  why  any  Item  of  high  national 
priority  should  not  have  a  place  In  the 
budget." 


Maisel  noted  that  the  Government  already 
provides  nvimerous  direct  and  indirect  sub- 
sidies for  housing.  If  more  money  is  needed 
for  investment,  he  said,  It  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 
(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  The 
United  States  is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  margarine.  In  1966  the  United 
States  produced  2,401,000  metric  tons  of 
margarine.  This  was  over  three  times 
more  than  that  produced  by  West  Ger- 
many, the  second-ranked  nation. 


•  THE  DILIGENT  DESTROYERS"  AND 
DICKEY-LINCOLN 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  In- 
teresting and  readable  new  book  was  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention  concern- 
ing the  agencies  and  activities  which  are 
permanently  defacing  our  American 
landscape.  It  is  "The  Diligent  Destroy- 
ers."  by  George  Laycock.  The  author  is 
a  recognized  naturalist  who  has  written 
a  number  of  other  books  and  magazine 
articles  on  natural  resources. 

I  recommend  this  book  to  my  con- 
cerned colleagues  because  it  pulls  no 
punches  in  identifying  "The  Diligent  De- 
stroyers" who  are  ravaging  our  Nation's 
countryside  «uid  threatening  the  very 
well-being  of  every  American  now  and 
in  the  future.  This  is  not  a  highly 
charged,  emotional  plea  of  a  Sunday 
morning  do-gooder,  but,  rather,  it  is  a 
thoroughly  researched,  closely  reasoned, 
hard-hitting,  recitation  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  squandered,  the  recreational  op- 
portunities lost  forever,  and  the  Nation's 
wealth  and  natural  resources  destroyed. 
And  in  Mr.  Laycock 's  words: 

The  Army  Corps'  of  Engineers,  as  oxir  major 
water  agency,  is  examined  at  some  length. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  char- 
acterized in  "The  Diligent  Destroyers" 
as  an  agency  whose  one  guiding  urgency 
and  dominEuit  interest  is  that  of  think- 
ing big  water.  It  is  the  big  job,  the  spec- 
tacular structure,  the  multimillion-dollar 
project,  that  provides  a  real  challenge  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Author  Laycock  has  a  special  example 
in  his  book  of  how  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— with  apparent  utter  disregard 
for  the  destruction  of  irreplaceable 
natural  beauty — can  create  a  skirmish 
and  a  controversy  where  the  scars  of  the 
controversy  will  not  heal  for  years.  This 
example  is  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
in  northern  Maine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  strength  of  George 
Laycock's  presentation  concerning 
Dlckey-Llncoln  can  best  be  appreciated 
by  my  quoting  directly  from  "The  Dili- 
gent Destroyers."  His  thoughts  could  be 


paraphrased,  but  I  feel  It  would  be  better 
to  excerpt  his  writing  directly. 

Concerning  Dickey-Lincoln  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  George  Laycock  said: 

This  massive  construction  project,  known 
as  "Dlckey-Llncoln."  was  conceived  primarily 
as  a  multlmllUon  dollar  consolation  prize. 
The  story  had  Its  beginning  in  the  spectacu- 
lar tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  which  twice  a 
day  come  surging  Inland,  raising  the  water 
levels  in  the  bay  more  than  forty  feet.  What 
comes  in.  must  go  out,  and  the  amount  of 
water  in  each  of  these  giant  tides  has  been 
computed  at  more  than  3600  bilUon  cubic 
feet. 

That  this  source  of  potential  power  might 
be  t^ped  for  the  generation  of  electricity  Is 
an  Idea  that  goes  back  at  least  a  half  a 
century.  Over  the  years  the  possibility  came 
up  for  congressional  consideration.  But 
eventually  it  was  dismissed  because  of  a  com- 
bination of  high  cost  and  the  fact  that  the 
coining  and  going  of  the  tides  was  not 
coordinated  with  peak  power. 

Next,  attention  turned  to  the  more  common 
practice  of  simply  damming  one  more  old- 
fashioned  river,  and  constructing  there  an 
orthodox  plant. 

Laycock  continues  by  asking  the  rhe- 
torical question: 

Where  could  the  Engineers  buUd  a  dam 
in  the  Came  countryside? 

There  was  the  St.  John  River  some  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  North  and  the  proper 
place  on  it.  said  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
seemed  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  two  small 
towns— Lincoln  School  and  Dickey,  Congress, 
and  Just  about  everyone  else,  was  to  hear 
more  about  Dlckey-Llncoln  in  the  months 
ahead  than  they  really  cared  to  hear,  as 
Maine's  two  senators  and  assorted  represent- 
atives lined  up  in  support  of  the  project  and 
worked  long  and  hard  in  its  behalf. 

,  ,  •  •  • 

As  might  be  expected.  New  England  power 
companies  lined  up  early  in  determined,  solid 
opposition  to  Dlckey-Llncoln  and  its  threat 
of  government-produced  kilowatts.  But  more 
was  involved  than  a  struggle  between  private 
and  public  power. 

Naturalist  Laycock  goes  on  to  identify 
a  more  basic  issue.  He  points  out: 

Conservationists  and  economists  both  of- 
fered arguments  that  could  not  be  lightly 
dismissed.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  had  duly 
computed  the  price  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
Job,  including  the  transmission  lines  to  carry 
the  power  340  miles  south  to  the  Boston  area 
where  there  seemed  some  chance  of  market- 
ing It.  The  estimated  cost  was  $380  million. 
But  this  was  figtired  at  1966  levels  with  no 
added  computations  to  take  Into  account  the 
steadily  rising  costs  of  construction  during 
the  years  it  was  In  the  works.  Private  power, 
meanwhUe.  claimed  it  could  build  facilities 
to  supply  the  same  amount  of  power  at  a 
cost  of  $75  million,  and.  not  surprisingly, 
contended  that  there  was  no  real  need  for 
the  added  power. 

The  political  leaders,  and  others  favoring 
the  project,  said  the  opposition  was  the 
product  of  massive  lobbying  by  private  power 
companies.  The  charges  and  countercharges 
only  served  to  fog  the  issue. 

With  this  background,  Laycock  begins 
to  zero  in  on  the  genuine  significance  of 
the  project  for  future  generations,  as 
follows : 

But  there  was  another  aspect  which, 
through  the  coining  decades,  might  be  even 
more  significant  to  the  Northeast  than  the 
cost  of  the  kilowatt.  This  was  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  flood  out  100,000  acres 
of  magnificent  Maine  wild  country.  In  Oc- 
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tober.   1967,  the  Maine  SUte 
soclatlon  added  its  voice.  The 
president.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Chute  oi 
partment    of   Biology,    at    Batee 
Lewlston,  explained  that  the 
not  so  mxich  Interested  In  the 
public  versus  private  power  as 
the  lack  ofvgood  planning  for  Maln^ 
development.  Stating  that  the 
ecc  might  have  made  sense  as  a 
program  in  the  1930s.  .  .  .  Bven 
tant.   the  biologists  felt,  was   the 
of  whether  to  inundate  one  of  the 
rare    areas    which    holds   economi< 
as  an  outdoor-recreation  area 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  have  told  Dr. 
Chute  from  my  own  experience  that  he 
would  be  bitterly  attacked  for  his  de- 
fense of  conservation.  Laycoclf  chron- 
icled  this  development  by 

Such  pronouncements  brought 
accusations    that    the    objecting 
were  serving  the  cause  of  private 
terests.  There  were  derogatory 
the  letter  columns  of  regional  W' 
papers  about  the  '"chlckadee-lovl 
vationlsts."   Dr.    Chute   conunented 
on  why  he  thought  Dickey-Lincoln 
a  debasement  of  the  Maine 
point    the    conservationists    are 
make."  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the 
Press-Herald,    "is   a  serious 
one.  They  believe  the  best 
development    use    for    the   Upper 
region    Is   to   preserve   a   wild   rlve^' 
this  has  greater  recreation  and 
than   an  artificial   lake  of  dublou^ 
Only  the  shortsighted  can  fail  tc 
rapidly  and  truly  wild  areas  of  Ne« 
are  vanishing." 

George  Laj-cock  concludes  hife  discus- 
sion of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  pioject  by 
identifying  another  one  of  the  a  ttributes 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers — the  pttrlbute 
of  patience.  He  says : 

Through  It  all  the  Corps  leaned  huletly  on 
Its  shovel  and  waited  patiently.  |with  the 
project  authorized,  a  major  barrlei  has  been 
cleared.  The  authorization  carrlea  no  expira- 
tion date,  and  the  possibility  that  the  Corps 
will  recommend  to  Congress  deaut  lorlzation 
Is  sUm  Indeed.  More  probably,  as  the  Corps 
realizes.  Congress  will.  In  its  own  t  me.  make 
available  the  funds  for  Dlckey-I  Incoln  to 
smother  the  St.  John  Valley.  Farewell  to  one 
more  Aflfertcan  river. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  facts  relative  to 
Dickey-Lincoln  have  been  brought  out 
today  because,  as  I  understand  it.  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  sched 
tiled  to  consider  the  Public  Wlorks  Ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  yeat  1971  In 
the  next  few  days.  Last  year  that  com- 
mittee refused  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  final  preconstruction  planning  of 
Dickey-Lincoln  despite  the  obpervation 
of  Mr.  Laycock  that  "Congress  will,  in  its 
o^ivn  time,  make  available  the  lunds  for 
Dickey-Lincoln." 

I  sincerely  call  upon  each  ol  our  col 
leagues  on  the  Appropriations 
tee  to  reject  again  funds  for  the 
sary    and    uneconomic    Dicker-Lincoln 
project  and  be  guided  instead  by  the 
urgent    need    to    protect    the    beautiful 
Maine  woods  and  the  natural  st|ite  of  the 
St.    John    River    from    "The 
Destroyers." 
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IMPACT  ON  MUNICIPAL 
SUES  OF  GRANTINO 
OLDS  THE  RIGHT  TO 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  a^ked   and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 


BOND    18- 
IB-YEAR- 

vorE 


marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  greatly  concerned  about  the 
serious  impact  on  municipal  bond  issues 
of  approval  through  statutory  action  of 
the  Congress  of  the  provision  granting 
18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote  in  local, 
State,  and  Federal  elections. 

I  am  reliably  informed  by  able  and 
knowledgeable  mimicipal  bond  attor- 
neys that  the  salability  of  municipal 
bonds  will  be  in  jeopardy  when  18-year- 
olds  register  and  vote  under  this  Federal 
legislation.  The  following  memorandum 
points  out  it  will  take  a  minimum  of  4 
months  and  possibly  as  long  as  10 
months  before  the  Supreme  Court  will 
pass  judgment  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  right  of  Congress  by  statute  to 
authoiize  18-year-olds  to  vote  in  munici- 
pal and  State  elections.  This  means  at 
least  for  most  of  1971  aU  local  and  State 
bond  issues  for  water  pollution  plants, 
school  facilities,  and  other  projects  will 
not  be  salable  or  at  the  least  their  valid- 
ity will  be  questioned. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  read  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  from  William  H. 
RehnquLst,  Assistant  Attorney  General: 
Ettect  or  H.R.  4249  (Voting  Rights  Act)  on 
Local  Elbctions 
Section  302  of  H.R.  4249  provides  as  fol- 
lows: ".  .  .  no  cltlsen  of  the  United  States 
who  is  otherwise  quallfled  to  vote  In  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  In  anp  primary 
or  in  any  election  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  rote  In  any  such  primary  or  in  any  election 
on  account  of  age  if  such  citizen  Is  18  years 
of  age  or  older." 

The  quoted  language  clearly  embraces  not 
merely  federal  and  state  elections,  but  muni- 
cipal, school  board,  and  bond  elections  as 
well. 

Section  305  of  the  bill  provides  that  "the 
provisions  of  Title  in  shaU  take  effect  with 
respect  to  any  primary  or  election  held  on 
or  after  January  1, 1971." 

The  purpose  of  placing  a  delayed  effective 
date  in  the  act  was  explained  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  one  of  the  bill's  principal  back- 
ers. Senator  Cook,  as  follows: 

"We  have  established,  by  an  amendment 
to  this  amendment,  a  deadline  of  January  1. 
1971,  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  involved, 
the  18-  19-  and  30-year  old.  and  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Courts,  to  give  them  time  to 
make  a  determination  so  that  no  election  In 
the  United  States,  whether  It  be  local  or 
whether  it  be  national,  would  In  any  way  be 
put  In  Jeopardy  in  relation  to  the  eligibility 
of  the  voter.  There  need  be  no  dlscuaalon,  I 
would  think,  on  the  basis  of  opening  up  a 
Pandora's  Box.  when  the  legislative  history 
shows  It  is  based  on  giving  the  courts  ample 
time  to  make  a  determination  and  come  up 
with  a  decision  on  this  particular  subject." 
Congressional  Record,  Senate.  Klarch  11,  1970, 
S.  3991. 

Unfortunately,  whUe  the  delayed  effective 
date  of  the  Act  undoubtedly  assures  sufB- 
clent  time  for  a  final  decision  of  the  Suprem* 
Court  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  first 
of  the  1972  Presidential  primaries  (New 
Hampshire,  In  March.  1972) ,  It  allows  com- 
pletely Insufficient  time  for  the  ntimerous 
municipal  election  regularly  scheduled  in  the 
spring  of  1971,  and  for  any  sort  of  deter- 
mination prior  to  the  holding  of  bond  elec- 
tions, which  under  statutes  of  many  states 
may  be  held  at  such  time  during  the  year  as 
the  responsible  public  authority  determines. 
Such  elections,  in  the  absence  of  doubt  as  to 
voter  eligibility,  could  be  expected  to  be 
scheduled  within  weeks  after  January  1, 1971; 
numerouB  municipal  elections  and  the  guber- 
natorial election  of  at  least  one  state  (Ken- 


tucky) are  required  by  applicable  statutes 
and  ordinances  to  be  held  at  various  time 
during  the  spring  of  1971.  The  question 
naturally  arises.  Is  there  even  a  remote  pos- 
sibility of  getting  a  final  Judicial  decision  as 
to  the  validity  of  this  provision  before  such 
elections  are  held,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
most  serious  sort  of  confusion  as  to  who  Is 
eligible  to  vote,  and  indeed,  as  to  the  out- 
come of  the  election  in  the  event  that  the 
votes  of  the  newly  enfranchised  class  are 
sequestered  pending  such  a  determination. 
The  two  pertinent  examples  of  the  time 
In  which  it  has  taken  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  decide  a  question  such 
as  that  involved  here  are  the  cases  of  South 
Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.  383  U.S.  301  (1966), 
and  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641 
(1966). 

Senator  Cook  in  the  debate  In  the  Senate 
on  this  bill,  referred  to  South  Carolina  v. 
Katzenbach  as  an  example  of  the  speed  with 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  could  handle  an  important  constitu- 
tional question.  Congressional  Record.  Sen- 
ate. March  11,  1970.  S.  3491.  In  that  case. 
South  Carolina,  on  November  5,  1965,  ob- 
tained leave  to  file  an  original  bill  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  382 
U.S.  898.  seeking  a  declaration  that  certain 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966 
were  unconstitutional,  and  seeking  to  en- 
join their  enforcement  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  Supreme  Court  prescribed  an  ac- 
celerated schedule  of  pleading  and  argu- 
ment, because  of  South  Carolina's  request 
that  It  obtain  a  determination  prior  to  hold- 
ing Its  primary  In  June,  196fl.  As  a  result,  the 
case  was  argued  on  January  17  and  18,  1966, 
and  decided  on  March  7,  196«. 

Unfortunately,  the  original  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  available  only  to  states 
and  not  to  local  governments.  The  only  spe- 
cific enforcement  provision  of  H.R.  4249  con- 
fers enforcement  power  on  the  Attorney 
General,  and  requires  that  an  action  brought 
by  him  be  heard  by  a  three-Judge  district 
court  under  the  provisions  of  28  U.S.C.  2284, 
with  an  appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  that 
court  lying  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus, 
while  even  the  four-month  delay  between 
first  pleading  and  decision  In  South  Carolina 
V.  Katzenbiich,  supra,  would  be  bound  to 
unsettle  questions  of  eligibility  and  election 
results  until  May  1,  1971,  In  view  of  the 
statutory  scheme  for  judicial  review  that 
timetable  Is  probably  too  optimistic.  A  more 
reliable  guide  would  be  Katzenbach  v.  Mor- 
gan, supra,  which  was  first  heard  by  a  three- 
Judge  district  court  and  then  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (Just 
as  the  statutory  review  provision  In  HM. 
4240  would  provide). 

Katzenbach  t.  Morgan,  supra,  appears  to 
have  been  a  model  of  expedited  procedure. 
On  August  6,  1905 — the  day  on  which  the 
law  was  enacted — plaintiffs  who  challenged 
Its  constitutionality  filed  their  complaint  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (the  only  court  under 
which  the  provisions  of  that  Act  could  give 
them  relief) .  Additional  defendante  were  Im- 
pleaded, the  case  was  briefed  and  orally 
argued,  and  the  Court  handed  down  Its  de- 
cision on  November  15,  1965.  The  lower  fed- 
eral court  decided  that  the  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  the  United  SUtes  sought  re- 
view In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  On  January  24,  1966,  the  Supreme 
Court  agreed  to  hear  the  case;  It  was  argued 
April  18.  1966,  and  decided  on  June  13,  1966 — 
approximately  ten  months  after  the  com- 
plaint had  first  been  tUed  In  the  district 
court.  A  comparable  time  fof  deciding  the 
constitutionality  of  HJi.  4249,  assuming  that 
all  of  the  parties  were  as  dUlgent  as  those 
in  Katzenbach  r.  Morgan,  would  give  a  de- 
cision In  October,  1971. 

So  far  as  unsettling  ^ects  are  concerned. 
section  4(e)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966. 
which  was  Involved  In  Katzenbach  v.  Mor- 
gan, dealt  basically  with  the  election  laws  of 
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only  one  state — New  York — and  with  a  fac- 
tual situation  which  existed  only  In  a  small 
part  of  that  state.  Exclusive  Jurisdiction  to 
determine  Its  validity  was  conferred  on  the 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
so  that  those  affected  by  the  law  were  at  all 
times  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  single 
court.  By  contrast,  the  Attorney  General  Is 
presumably  obligated  to  seek  out  any  state 
or  local  election  authority  which  contests 
the  validity  of  H.R.  4249,  and  sue  that  au- 
thority m  the  federal  Judicial  district  where 
It  is  found.  Until  final  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  a  maze  of 
confiictlng  temporary  and  preliminary  orders 
from  these  various  courts  would  not  be  un- 
usual. The  consequences  of  this  situation  to 
all  local,  municipal,  and  bond  elections  held 
during  the  most  of  1971,  as  well  as  to  any 
state  elections  held  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  that  year,  can  only  be  described 
as  unknown  and  unpredictable.  It  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  school  dis- 
trict and  local  Improvement  authorities 
which  require  voter  approval  for  capital  im- 
provements to  be  paid  for  by  bond  Issues 
might  completely  postpone  any  ^uch  Im- 
provements during  the  period  ol  hiatus. 

Should  the  Attorney  General  or  some 
local  election  official  seek  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  Act  as  soon  as  it  has  passed,  as  was 
done  In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  supra,  the 
case  would  probably  be  dismissed  as  pre- 
mature because  of  the  provision  of  section 
305  of  H.R.  4249  providing  that  the  Act 
shall  take  effect  only  with  respect  to  elec- 
tions held  on  or  after  January  1,  1971.  While 
this  problem  might  be  mitigated  In  part  by 
changing  section  305  providing  that  Ite 
provision  should  take  effect  as  to  registration 
to  vote  on  January  1,  1971,  but  as  to  actual 
voting  not  until  January  1.  1972,  such  a 
provision  would  of  course  require  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach,  supra,  found 
a  portion  of  the  state's  attack  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  as  being  premature,  say- 
ing that  "no  person  has  yet  been  subject  to, 
or  even  threatened  with,  the  criminal  sanc- 
tions which  these  sections  of  the  act  au- 
thorize." 383  U.S.  at  317. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Senate  spon- 
sors of  this  portion  of  the  bill  Intended  to 
Include  all  torma  of  elections — ^national, 
state,  and  local.  There  Is  likewise  no  doubt 
that  they  were  aware  of  the  "Pandora's  Box'' 
problem,  and  sought  to  solve  It  by  giving 
the  Act  a  delayed  effective  date.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  solution  for  the  "Pandora's  Box" 
problem  appears  to  have  been  with  only  a 
view  to  biennial  fall  elections — with  respect 
to  which  It  is  perfectly  adequate — and  not 
with  a  view  to  the  numerous  regulEirly  sched- 
uled state,  municipal,  and  school  board  elec- 
tions regularly  scheduled  during  the  first 
part  of  1971,  nor  with  respect  to  bond  elec- 
tions which  are  customarily  held  through- 
out the  year  on  a  date  prescribed  by  the  ap- 
propriate public  authority.  The  result  Is  that 
enormous  confusion  with  respect  to  eligi- 
bility to  vote  In  all  of  these  latter  kind  of 
elections,  and  with  respect  to  the  outcome 
of  some  of  them.  Is  bound  to  be  the  result. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Gaydos  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  the  week  of  June  15,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Hacan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brinkley)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  oca- 
cial  business. 

Mr.  CoRHAN,  for  Tuesday,  June  16,  on 
account  of  offlcisil  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addi-ess  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kee,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCloskey),  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  VicoRiTO),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  to:) 

Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Fallon,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania,  today, 
for  30  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  MizE,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Gross  during  general  de- 
bate in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Olsen,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  while  speaking  on  the  rule 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCloskey)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Button  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Wold  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Couchlin. 

Mr.   ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Denney. 
Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 
Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  BiESTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ViGORTTo)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mrs.  Grifttths  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Clay  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Clark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  in 
two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Charlks  H.  Wilson. 


Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  PuRCELLin  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  S[>eaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1732.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monu- 
ment In  Idaho  as  wilderness;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fgjr 
lowing  titles: 

S.  887.  An  act  to  further  extend  the  period 
of  restrictions  on  lands  of  the  Quapaw  In- 
dians, Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1479.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  maximum  HJf 
(15,000  coverage  under  servicemen's  group 
life  Insurance,  to  enlarge  the  classes  eligi- 
ble for  such  insurance,  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs  of  life  insur- 
ance provided  for  servicemen  and  veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2940.  To  amend  the  act  of  June  28,  1948. 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  acquisition  of 
property  for  the  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  June  15,  1970,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2012.  To  amend  the  Act  of  October  25. 
1949  (63  Stat.  1205),  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  a  tract  of  land 
to  Lillian  I.  Anderson; 

H.R.  9854.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  East  Greenacres  unit,  Rathdrum 
Prairie  project,  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  12860.  To  establish  the  Ford's  Theatre 
National  Historic  Site,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HSt.  14300.  To  amend  tlUe  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  facilitate  the  disposal  of 
Government  records  without  sufficient  value 
to  warrant  their  continued  preservation,  to 
abolish  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Disposi- 
tion of  Executive  Papers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  'VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  46  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  17,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2131.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
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if 


pro  posed 


of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report 
and  disbursements  pertaining  to 
posal  of  surplus  military  suppliei 
expenses  Involving  the  production 
products,  pursuant  to  section  10  V 
during  the  first  0  months  of  fiscal 
to  the  Committee  on  Approprlatlohs 

2132.  A  letter  from  the  Secretarr 
nierce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
Islatlon  to  carry  Into  effect  a  provision 
Convention  of  Paris   for    the 
Industrial  Property,  as  revised  at 
Sweden.  July  14.  1967;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

2133.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary 
portation,  transmitting  a  draft  oi 
legislation  to  assure  performance  " 
engaged    in    Interstate   commerce 
portation  services  necessary  to 
nance  of  a   national  transportatlt^n 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
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of  lumber 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLU'TONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni.  eports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  he  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  t|ie  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  743  (Reijt.  No.  91- 
11961.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:   Committee  of 
Conference  report  on  S.  2062  ( 
1197).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJi.  15837  |(Rept.  No. 
91-1198) .  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PHILBIN;  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJt.  15838  (Bept.  No. 
91-1 199) .  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  16289  (Rept.  No. 
91-1200) .  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Corrunittee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  12941  (Rept.  No. 
91-1201 ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJi.  1583S  (Rept.  No. 
91-1202) .  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  16292  (Rept.  No. 
91-1203) .  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  of  fconference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  15831  (Rept.  No. 
91-1204).  Ordered   to  be  printed 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R  16295  (Rept.  No. 
91-1206) .  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  of  tonference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  15832  (Rept.  No. 
91-1206).  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  of  tonference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  15833  (Rept.  No. 
91-1207).  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.   PHILBIN;    Committee   of   tonference. 

■Conference  report  on  H.R.   16297   (Rept.  No. 

91-1208).  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  of  tonference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  15998  (Rept.  No. 
91-1209) .  Ordered  to  b*  printed 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  15839  (Rept.  No. 
91-1210).  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  of  Iconference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  16836  (Rept.  No. 
91-1211).  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  15021  (Rept.  No. 
91-1212).  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PHILBIN;  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  16290  (Rept.  No. 
91-1213).  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  of  conference, 
Conference  report  on  HJt.  16291  (Bept.  91- 
1214).  Ordered  to  be  printed 
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PUBLIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  DELANET: 
H.R.  18073.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend, In  wrhole  or  In  part,  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any  coun- 
try which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  In  such 
country  from  entering  the  United  States  un- 
lawfully; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  18074.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  to  provide  new  means 
for  the  control  of  the  depressant,  stimulant, 
and  hallucinogenic  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  18075.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  FtH^TON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R,  18076.  A  bill  to  authorize  che  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  national  wildlife  refuge  In 
California  and.  or  adjacent  Western  States 
for  the  preservation  of  the  California  tule 
elk;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H  R.  18077.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr  GALLAGHER: 
H  R.  18078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of   1950  as  amended, 
the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of   1954  as 
amended,    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEOOETT: 
H,R.  18079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  maritime 
Hen  provisions  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of 
1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Mcrlne 
and  Fisheries, 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  BoGcs)  : 
H.R.  18080   A  bill  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
Interfere  in  any  way  with  any  person's  exer- 
cise of  his  constitutional  rights  of  religion, 
speech,  press,  assembly,  or  petition;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   MOSS: 
H.R.   18081.  A  bin  to  provide  greater  pro- 
tection for  customers  of  registered  brokers 
and  dealers  and  members  of  national  secu- 
rities exchanges;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   OKONSKI; 
H.R.    18082.    A   bill   to    amend    the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  method  of  determining  what  articles 
fall  within  the  additional  import  restrictions 
set  forth  In  part  3  of  the  appendix  of  such 
schedules;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H  R.  18083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  method  of  determining  what  articles 
fall  within  the  additional  Import  restric- 
tions set  forth  In  part  3  of  the  appendix  of 
such  schedules;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   ilrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.   18084.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  price-wage  guldeposts  within 
the   context   of   sound   fiscal   and   monetary 
policies  In  order  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  pow- 
er, Including  reasonable  price  stability;   to 
the  Ccwunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  McCULLOCH  (tot  himself.  Mr. 
MAcOaEGOB,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York, 


Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Bow, 
Mr.   HarsRa.   Mr.   B»rrs,   Mr.  Latta, 
Mr.    Clancy,    Mr.     Ashbhook.    Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Moshek,  and  Mr. 
Stanton) : 
H.R.  18085.  A  bin  to  make  itjinlawful  to 
Interfere  In  any  way  with  any  flerson's  exer- 
cise of  his  constitutional  rights  of  religion, 
speech,  press,  assembly,  or  petition;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  SCOTT : 
H.R.  18086.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sell  or 
exchange  certain  real  property  owned  by  the 
District  In  Prince  William  County,  Va.;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H,J.  Res.  1260.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an   amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.J.   Res.    1261.   Joint   resolution   to   pro- 
claim the  second  week  In  July  as  National 
Salesmen's  Week;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  661.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
modify  certain  tariff  concessions  granted  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means, 

ByMr.  WIDNALL: 
H.    Res.    1083.    Resolution    providing    for 
agreement  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  amendments  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 158;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CONTE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Clark) : 

H.  Res.   1084.   Resolution  designating  the 

evening  of  the  24th  day  of  June  1970  as  "John 

W.  McCormack  Night";  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CULVER : 
H.  Res.  1085.  Resolution  urging  withdrawal 
of  Russian  personnel  from  the  Middle  East; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Baring, 
Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Brade- 
MAS,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Bokton 
of  California.  Mr.  BtrrroN,  Mr.  Byrne 
of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Caffery,   Mr. 
Chappell,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Cordova, 
Mr.  Daddario,   Mr.   Daniels  of   New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia )  : 
H.  Res.  1086.  Resolution  calling  for  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  cure  and  control  can- 
cer within  this  decade;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DiNCELL,  Mr.  DoNOHtJE,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Fahb- 
STEIN.  Mr.  Fbaseb,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr,  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Gettys,  Mr.  OiAiMO,  Mr.  Gray,  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Halpebn,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Hansen. 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.    Hicks,    Mr.    Hocan,    and    Mr. 

HORTON)  : 

H.  Res.  1087.  Resolution  calling  for  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  cure  and  control 
oancer  within  this  decade;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Lowen- 
6TEIN,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Lukxns,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  McKneally,  Mr. 
Matsunaca,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Mes- 
Knx,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Muosh,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Oi- 
TiNCER,  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Philbin,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Powell, 
Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
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Price  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Pryob  of 
Arkansas)  : 
H.  Res.  1088.  Resolution  calling  for  a  na- 
tional   commitment    to    cure    and    control 
cancer  within  this  decade;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rodney  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Sandmaw,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson,     Mr.     Wright,      and      Mr. 
Yates)  : 
H.  Res.  1089.  Resolution  calling  for  a  na- 
tional   commitment    to    cure    and    control 
cancer  within  this  decade;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H.R,  18067.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Raymond 
W.  Quillen;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  18088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Pak 
Yee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  18089.   A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Thai 
David   Moore  and  Thomas  Allen  Moore;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii. 

406.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  CaUfomla, 
relative  to  the  feeding  of  needy  schoolchil- 
dren, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


PETITIONS,  ETTC.      « 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

511.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Beatrice  Miller  Montanye,  Old  Forge.  NY,, 
relative  to  redress  of  grievances,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  •was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hol- 
LiNCS,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  of  life  and  strength  of  our 
Pilgrim  days,  show  us  the  way  to  rebuild 
our  Nation  In  unity  and  strength,  that 
we  may  be  qualified  to  lead  others  in  the 
universal  quest  for  peace  and  brother- 
hood. When  the  way  is  dark,  the  next 
step  uncertain,  and  courage  falters,  be  to 
us  our  guide.  Strengthen  our  institutions 
for  today,  renew  our  allegiance  to  "One 
Nation  Under  God,"  dispel  our  fear  of 
the  future,  and  with  a  wisdom  which 
transcends  our  human  frailties  lead  us 
to  the  promised  day  of  Thy  perfect  king- 
dom, the  law  of  which  is  love  and  the 
ruler  of  which  is  the  eternal  God  and 
Father  of  us  all,  in  whose  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 

DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Russell). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  16. 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


States,  and  for  other  purposes,  vice  Mr. 
Cunningham,  resigned. 

The  message  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  887.  An  act  to  further  extend  the  period 
of  restrictions  on  lands  of  the  Quapaw  In- 
dians, Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  2940.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
28,  1948,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  for  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1479)  to  amend 
chapter  19  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  in  order  to  increase  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000  the  amount  of  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Keith  as 
a  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
14685)  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  improve  the  balance  of  payments  by 
further  promoting  travel  to  the  United 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  •without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor  or  halving  any 
of  his  time  taken  away? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
jgrt'djoumment  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 
y?rhe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Hollings)  : 

S.  887.  An  act  to  further  extend  the  period 
of  restrictions  on  lands  of  the  Quapaw  In- 
dians, Oklahoma,   and  for   other  purposes; 

S.  1479.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  autlu)rize  a  maximum  of 
•15,000  coverage  under  Servicemen's  Grotip 
Life  Insurance,  to  enlarge  the  classes  eligible 
for  such  Insurance,  to  Improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  programs  of  life  Insurance 
provided  for  servicemen  and  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2940.  To  amend  the  Act  of  June  28,  1948. 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  acquisition  of 
property  for  the  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, Jime  15,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OP  OHIO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  , 
during  the  course  of  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  1  hour. 


CARTHA  D.  DeLOACH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  in  the  press  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bihty  that  Mr.  Cartha  D.  DeLoach.  one 
of  the  associate  directors  of  the  FBI. 
will  be  leaving  the  Bureau  later  this 
summer. 

I  rise  at  this  time  only  to  express  my 
deep  regret  and  distress  that  this  out- 
standing member  of  the  FBI,  a  man  of 
great  integrity,  ability,  and  experience,  is 
leaving  that  orgfinization  after  being 
such  a  close  part  of  it  for  nigh  on  to 
three  decades. 

I  hope  that  there  Is  a  possibility  he  will 
remain,  to  be  of  continued  assistance  to 
the  present  Director.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
because  if  he  goes,  speaking  personally — 
and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  Sen- 
ate— he  will  be,  indeed,  sorely  missed. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr 
day.  we  hear  of  the  escalating 
and  warfare  in  the  Middle  East 
carious  balance  that  many 
on  to  control  the  hostilities 
seems  capable  of  deterring  coiiflict 
war. 

Political  conditions  have 
deteriorated  in  recent  days  creating 
even   more  intense   polarization 
more  insurmountable  Impasse 
these  divided  peoples.  The 
of  Jordan  during  these  past 
only  demonstrates  the  threats 
vival  of  the  voices  of  reason 
eration  in  this  troubled  region 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year 
3-week  trip  to  the  Middle  EasI 
to  learn  more  fully  the  issues 
lems  confronting  these  peopl 
of  the  critical  escalation  of  tensions 
ing  these  past  days,  I  wojuld  n^w 
set  forth  my  impressions  and 
kves  of  this  turbulent  area  of 
\Any  observations,  however. 
aSpurate  without  examining  thtm 
context  of  history.  Consequen^v 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
tion  of  the  hisiory  of  the  Middle 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection 
pilation  was  ordered  to  be  prin 
Record,  as  follows: 

History   of  the  Middle  E  ^sT 

KASLT    HISTOET    OF    PALESTl  ME 

The  original  inhabitants  of  th<  area  that 
was  later  to  be  called  Palestine  were  the 
Canaanltes  and  the  Philistine  ;  Semitic 
tribes     probably     from     the     N<  rtheastem 
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Arabian  peninsula.  These  people 


of  nomadic  tribes,  settled  in  the  area  in  3000 
B.C.  Some  historians  record  that  some  1200 
years  later  Abraham,  patriarch  of    he  Hebrew 
people,  led  a   small  band   of  Jews  into  the 
area  of  Palestine,  then  called  Canaan.  When 
they  saw   that   their  small   tribe  could   not 
contend  with  the  tribes  already    rarrlng  for 
land  in  the  area.  Abraham's  desc(  ndants  led 
the  people  out  of  Canaan  in   160)  B.C.  Into 
Egypt    and    settled    peacefully    In    the    Nile 
Delta  for  the  next  three  hundred  years.  The 
Hebrew  people  remained  unmolested  by  the 
Egyptians  until  the  13th  Century  B  C.  when, 
with    the    ascendancy    of    Ramses    U    (1292 
B.C -1225   B.C.)    to   the   throne    li   Egypt,   a 
courvet  la  system  of  forced   labor)   was  im- 
posed  on    all   the    able-bodied    men   of   the 
lower    classes.    Including    the    lo'^er    classed 
Hebrews.  This     vstem  lasted   un^ll  Ramses' 
death  In  1225  BC.  This  period  iii  history  is 
often   called    the    Hebrew    enslaiement.    al- 
though  it  must  be  remembered   that  every 
healthy  man  of  the  lower  econom  Ic  status  In 
Egypt  suffered   the  same-tate.  Eibllcal  his- 
tory tells  us  that  Moses  led  the  I  ebrew  peo- 
ple out  of  Egypt  during  the  Grea ;  Exodus  in 
the   12th   century  B.C.   For   som«    40  to   100 
years,   the   Hebrew   tribes   wand*  red    In    the 
Sinai    desert    until    Joshua    led    the    people 
across  the  Jordan  river  back  intc   Canaan  at 
the  end  of  the  12th  century  B.C.  The  situ- 
ation in  Canaan  had  not  changed  much  since 
Abraham  had  left  the  area  In  18)0  B.C.  The 
tribes  were  still  warring  among  themselves 
for  Itmd  rights  and  grazing  areiis.  In  order 
to  obtain  their  own  piece  of  laud,  the  He- 
brews Joined  In  the  warfare  anl  subjected 
the  indigent  tribes  In  portions  of  the  land. 
The   ar«a  of  Canaan  was  govertied  for  the 
next  several  hundred  jeea*  by  tribal  organi 
zatlons  and  rule  of  the  Judges.  Anally,  how 
ever.  In  the  11th  century  BC  .  K  threat  by 
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the  Philistines  brought  the  tribes  of  He- 
brews together  and  In  1030  B.C.  they  banded 
together  as  a  Hebrew  kingdom  under  Saul. 
Saul's  son,  David,  succeeded  him.  and  It  was 
under  David  that  the  Philistines  were  Anally 
defeated.  David  captured  a  Jebuslte.  a  tribe 
of  Canaan,  stronghold  at  Jerusalem  and  es- 
tablished the  first  capltol  of  the  Hebrew 
kingdom  there. 

Solomon  succeeded  David  and  was  best 
noted  for  his  establishment  of  the  Temple 
ftt  Jerusalem  In  which  the  Arc  of  the 
Covenant  was  placed.  A  hundred  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Hebrew  Kingdom, 
in  the  year  930  B.C..  the  Jewish  tribes  began 
to  fight  among  themselves  and  the  kingdom 
was  finally  divided  Into  two  states.  Judah 
and  Israel.  In  721  B.C..  the  northern  state 
of  Israel,  composed  of  ten  tribes,  was  de- 
feated and  Its  population  dispersed  by  the 
Assyrians. 

Then,  as  today,  the  Middle  East  was  often 
In  a  state  of  turmoil  with  states  rising  and 
falling  and  boundaries  constantly  changing. 
Israel  was  under  Jewish  rule  from  the  con- 
quests of  Joshua  until  the  two  remaining 
tribes  of  Judah  were  conquered  by  the  Baby- 
lonians and  the  Jews  were  exiled  in  Meso- 
potamia in  586  B.C.  Fifty  years  later  the  Jews 
were  released  from  the  Babylonian  captiv- 
ity and  returiied  to  rebuild  their  homeland, 
establishing  at  this  time  In  538  B.  C.  the  sec- 
ond Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

In  168  B.C.,  there  was  the  revolt  of  the 
Maccabees  against  the  Seleucids  and  then 
from  168  B.C. — 63  B.C.  an  Independent  He- 
brew state  existed  In  Palestine.  In  63  B.C., 
the  Romans  conquered  the  area  and  ruled 
until  the  Hebrew  rebellion  In  66  AD.  The 
second  Temple  was  destroyed  In  70  A.D.  and 
the  Hebrew  revolt  put  down  In  73  AD.  by 
the  Romans. 

Autonomous  and  Independent  govern- 
ments controlled  the  Holy  Land  until  the 
uprisings  of  Bar  Kochba  In  132  AD.  A  tem- 
porary Independence  was  won  by  the  Jevs 
by  these  uprisings,  but  Rome  again  defeated 
the  Jews  and  restored  Roman  authority  In 
135  AD.  This  final  tind  forced  relinquish- 
ment of  Jewish  sovereignty  wrought  great 
upheaval  on  Jewish  life  and  the  people 
spread  throughout  the  world.  But  although 
the  Romans  were  able  to  quickly  destroy  the 
Jewish  state,  the  Jewish  community  lived  on. 
Held  together  by  their  common  body  of  cus- 
toms, knowledge  and  beliefs,  Jewish  com- 
munities bound  by  their  shared  concept  of 
their  own  history  and  destiny,  refused  as- 
similation m  the  nations  to  which  they  fled. 
They  waited  for  a  return  to  Palestine. 

In  395  the  land  fell  to  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, which  held  It  under  Christian  rule  untU 
the  coming  of  the  Persians  In  the  early  years 
of  the  7th  century.  The  Persians  were  replaced 
by  the  Arabs  and  Islam  in  639. 

From  639  AD.  to  1071  A.D.  Palestine  was 
part  of  the  Arab  caliphate;  between  1071  and 
1561.  Palestine  was  ruled  by  the  Crusaders, 
the  Seljuk  Turks  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  the 
Mongols  and  the  Mamluks:  and  from  1517 
until  World  War  I  the  Ottoman  Turks  con- 
trolled Palestine  and  most  of  the  Middle  East. 
Despite  the  historic  claim  the  Jews  lay  to 
the  land  of  Palestine,  the  Arabs  constantly 
deny  its  validity.  They  point  out  that  Pales- 
tine has  been  an  Arab  land  since  the  7th  cen- 
tury. A  large  portion  of  the  Arab  inhabitants 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Canaanltes  who 
lived  In  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  He- 
brew Invasion  In  the  19th  century  B.C.  and 
who  remained  there  until  the  Jews  left  nearly 
2000  years  ago.  The  "continuous  occupation" 
of  Palestine  by  the  Arabs  Is  the  argument 
advanced  for  support  of  their  entitlement 
to  the  land.  While  the  Jews  have  been  going 
in  and  out  of  Palestine  for  some  3000  years, 
the  Arabs  assert  the  fact  that  they  never  left. 
The  Jewish  claim  to  Palestine  stems  from 
a  Biblical  guarantee.  God  said  to  Abraham 
(Genesis  XV:  18) :  "I  give  this  country  to  your 
posterity  from  th«  river  of  Egypt  up  to  the 


great  river  Euphrates."  This  Is  the  Jewish 
people's  mandate  from  which  their  struggle 
for  the  land  originates.  The  Arabs,  too.  have 
borrowed  this  argument  and  the  opening  ar- 
ticle In  the  Arab  section  of  Les  Temps  Mod- 
ernes  clarifies  the  "posterity"  referred  to  In 
the  Genesis  passage  to  Include  the  descend- 
ants of  Ishmael.  since  he  was  the  son  of 
Abraham  by  his  wife,  Hagar.  and  the  ancestor 
of  all  Arabs.  Christians  and  Muslims.  In  to- 
day's material  and  secular  world,  much  of 
this  seems  anachronistic,  but  then  in  many 
aspects  this  Is.  and  continues  to  be.  an  ana- 
chronistic quarrel  in  which  the  Bible  serves 
as  guide. 

THE    RISE    OF   ZIONISM 

In  the  late  19th  century  a  wave  of  autl- 
semitlsm  swept  Europe  and  gave  Impetus  to 
the  longing  for  a  return  to  the  "homeland" 
of  the  Jewish  people.  A  group  composed  of 
Jewish  Intellectuals  met  In  Switzerland  in 
1897  and  sought  to  promote  the  Idea  of  a 
national  homeland  for  the  Jews.  The  leader 
of  the  group  was  Theodore  Herzl,  a  Viennese 
Jew,  who  established  the  World  Zionist  Or- 
gant-vitlon.  The  organization's  goal  was  to 
create  for  the  Jewish  people  a  permanent 
homeland,  preferably  In  Palestine,  secured 
by    public  law. 

Herzl  did  not  deem  It  essential  that  the 
state  be  created  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
urged  the  Zionists  to  accept  a  British  offer 
to  settle  In  Uganda.  However,  negotiations 
for  the  territory  were  not  completed  before 
Mr.  Herzl  died,  and  this  proposal  was  re- 
jected. Under  new  leadership,  the  goal  of  the 
Zionists  became  nothing  less  than  Palestine. 
At  the  same  time  Arab  nationalism,  a  wish 
to  be  free  of  the  oppressive  Turkish  rule, 
began  to  develop  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
These  rival  nationalisms  of  the  Zionists  and 
Arabs,  were  to  confilct  during  the  20th  cen- 
tury, 

WORLD    WAR    I — "BROKEN    PROMISES  ' 

The  First  World  War  was  a  period  of 
'broken  promises"  where  both  Arab  and 
Zionist  natlonalisu  were  deceived  by  the 
major  powers.  This  did  much  to  sow  the 
seeds  for  the  present  impasse  in  the  Middle 
East. 

In  the  beginning  years  of  the  war.  the 
Allies,  unknown  to  the  Arabs,  concluded  a 
series  of  secret  treaties  over  the  division  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  most  Important 
of  which  was  the  Sykes-Plcot  Treaty  of  Mav 
16,  1916,  In  which  Prance  and  Britain  di- 
vided the  Middle  East  into  their  own 
spheres  of  influence.  In  1917,  however,  the 
Bolsheviks  published  the  secret  treaties  de- 
nouncing Russian  concessions  In  these 
treaties  and  the  Arabs  were  optimistic  that 
wltlv  the  statements  made  by  Lloyd  George 
and^Bonar  Law  in  1917  and  President 
Wilson's  Fourteen  Polnte,  their  territorial 
Integrity  would  be  upheld  and  the  secret 
treaties  denounced  at  the  peace  talks  at 
Versailles. 

During  this  Ume,  the  Zionists,  anticipat- 
ing that  Britain  would  get  PalesUne  after 
the  war,  presented  a  proposal  to  the  Brit- 
ish government  requesting  a  separate  unit 
within  Palestine  as  a  Jewish  national  home. 
On  the  basis  of  this  report,  and  In  order  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  Jewish  people  In  the 
world  after  the  war  effort,  Lord  Balfour,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Issued  the 
following  statement  on  November  2.  1917: 
"Foreign  Oftice, 
November  2nd,  1917. 
"Dear  Lord  Rothschh-d:  I  have  much 
ple'asure  In  conveying  to  you.  on  behalf  of 
His  Majesty's  Government,  the  following 
declaration  of  sympathy  with  Jewish  Zion- 
ist aspirations  which  has  been  submitted  to. 
and  approved  by.  the  Cabinet: 

"  "His  Majesty's  Government  view  with 
favour  the  establishment  In  Palestine  of  a 
national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and 
win  use  their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate 
the   achievement   of   this   Object,   It   being 
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clearly  understood  that  nothing  shall  be 
done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights  of  existing  non-Jewish  com- 
munities m  Palestine,  oi  the  rights  and  po- 
litical status  enjoyed  by  Jews  In  any  other 
country.'  " 

"I  shall   be   grateful   If  you   would   bring 
this    declaration    to   the    knowledge   of   the 
Zionist  Federation. 
"Yours, 

"Arthur   James   Balfour." 

'  The  direct  origination  of  the  doctrine  Is 
often  attributed  to  Dr.  Chalm  Welzmann, 
one  of  the  most  Important  early  members  of 
the  British  Zionist  Organization  and  later 
first  president  of  the  state  of  Israel.  Dr. 
Welzmann  had  materially  contributed  to 
the  British  war  effort  by  discovering  a  new 
method  of  producing  acetone  and  was  thus 
able  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  British 
Government  In  pursuing  his  Zionist  aspira- 
tions. It  has  also  been  suggested  by  some 
historians  that  President  Wilson  and  Amer- 
ican Jews  were  shown  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion and  agreed  to  Its  substance  before  the 
letter  was  mailed.  The  two  arguments  ad- 
vanced during  the  war  years  for  the  Zionist 
cause  were  that  (1)  favoring  the  Zionists 
might  bring  the  Jews  of  Germany  and  other 
central  powers  to  the  side  of  the  British  and 
Indirectly  help  in  the  allied  war  effort,  and 
(2)  Christian  charity  toward  a  persecuted 
people  was  a  noble  and  deserving  cause. 
hussein-mcmahon  correspondence 

The  circumstances  were  strange  for  the 
Issue  of  the  Balfour  Declaration.  When 
World  War  I  started.  Turkey  declared  a 
"Holy  War  "  against  Britain  and  Prance  and 
appealed  In  vain  to  the  Arabs  to  assist  them 
against  the  allies.  During  the  years  of  1915 
and  1916  Sir  Henry  McMahon.  British  High 
Commissioner  for  Egypt,  completed  negotia- 
tions with  Hussein,  Sharif  of  Mecca,  for  the 
support  of  the  Arabs  In  the  Middle  East 
theatre  against  the  Turks  and  the  Germans. 
As  a  result  of  the  Husseln-McMahon  letters, 
the  Arabs  agreed  to  assist  the  Allies  In  re- 
turn for  "recognition  and  support  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Arabs  In  all  regions 
within  the  limits  demanded."  When  the  Bal- 
four Declaration  was  mailed  In  the  form  of 
a  private  letter  to  the  Anglo-Jewish  leader. 
Baron  Lionel  Rothschild,  the  Arabs  had  al- 
ready declared  themselves  on  Britain's  side 
In  the  war  and  were  fighting  slde-by-slde 
with  the  British,  believing  their  cause  to  be 
freedom  and  Independence  from  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

The  following  letters  delineate  the  agrj 
ments  that  were  made  during  the  Hus 
McMahon  correspondence: 

Great  BRrrAiN  Pledges  To  Support  Arab  In- 
dependence: The  Hussein -McMahon  Let- 
ters, 1915-1916.  AS  Appears  in  "Documents 
on  the  Middle  East"  bt  the  American  En- 
terprise iNSTrruTE  FOR  Public  Polict 
Research:  No.  1 — Translation  or  a  Let- 
ter    FROM     THE     ShERIF    OF    MECCA    TO    SiR 

Hekrt    McMahon,    His    Majesty's    High 

Commissioner  at  Cairo 

July  14.  1915. 
To  his  Honour  : 

Whereas  the  whole  Arab  nation  without 
any  exception  have  decided  in  these  last 
years  to  live,  and  to  accomplish  their  free- 
dom, and  grasp  the  reins  of  their  adminis- 
tration isoth  In  theory  and  practice:  and 
whereas  they  have  found  and  felt  that  It  Is 
to  the  Interest  of  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  support  them  and  aid  them  to  the 
attainment  of  their  firm  and  lawful  inten- 
tions (which  are  based  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  their 
life)  without  any  ulterior  motives  whatso- 
ever unconnected  with  this  object; 

And  whereas  It  Is  to  their  (the  Arabs') 
interest  also  to  prefer  the  assistance  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  In  considera- 
tion of  their  geographical  position  and  eco- 


nomic interests,  and  also  of  the  attitude  of 
the  above-mentioned  Government,  which  is 
known  to  both  nations  and  therefore  need 
not  be  emphasized; 

For  these  reasons  the  Arab  nations  8«e  tit 
to  limit  themselves,  as  time  Is  short,  to  ask- 
ing the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  If  it 
should  think  fit,  for  the  approval,  through 
her  deputy  or  representative,  of  the  follow- 
ing fundamental  propositions,  leaving  out  all 
things  considered  secondary  In  comparison 
with  these,  so  that  It  may  prepare  all  means 
necessary  for  attaining  this  noble  purpose, 
until  such  time  as  It  finds  occasion  for  mak- 
ing the  actual  negotiations: — 

Firstly — England  to  acknowledge  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Arab  countries,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Merslna  and  Adana  up  to  the 
37-  of  latitude,  on  which  degree  fall  Blri- 
Jlk,  Urfa,  Mardln,  Mldlat.  Jezirat  (Ibn 
'Umar).  Amadla,  up  to  the  border  of  Persia; 
on  the  east  by  the  borders  of  Persia  up  to 
the  Gulf  of  Basra;  on  the  south  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  with  the  exception  of  the  position  of 
Aden  to  remain  as  It  Is;  on  the  west  by  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  up  to  Mer- 
slna. England  to  approve  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  an  Arab  Khaltfate  of  Islam. 

Secondly. — Tlie  Arab  Government  of  the 
Sherlf  to  acknowledge  that  England  shall 
have  the  preference  In  all  economic  enter- 
prises In  the  Arab  countries  whenever  con- 
ditions of  enterprise  are  otherwise  equal. 

Thirdly. — For  the  security  of  this  Arab 
Independence  and  the  certainty  of  such  pref- 
erence of  economic  enterprises,  both  high 
contracting  parties  to  offer  mutual  assist- 
ance, to  the  best  ability  of  their  military  and 
naval  forces,  to  face  any  foreign  Power 
which  may  attack  either  party.  Peace  not  to 
be  decided  without  agreement  of  both 
parties. 

Fourthly. — If  one  of  the  parties  enters 
upon  an  aggressive  conflict,  the  other  party 
to  assume  a  neutral  attitude,  and  In  case 
of  such  party  wishing  the  other  to  Join 
forces,  both  to  meet  and  discuss  the  con- 
ditions. 

Fifthly. — England  to  acknowledge  the  ab- 
olition of  foreign  privileges  In  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, and  to  assist  the  Government  of  the 
Sherif  In  an  International  Convention  for 
confirming  such  abolition. 

Sixthly. — Articles  3  and  4  of  this  treaty  to 
remain  in  vigour  for  fifteen  years,  and,  if 
either  wishes  It  to  be  renewed,  one  year's 
notice  before  lapse  of  treaty  to  be  given. 

Consequently,  and  as  the  whole  of  the 
Arab  nation  have  (praise  be  to  God)  agreed 
and  united  for  the  attainment,  at  all  costs 
and  finally,  of  this  noble  object,  they  beg 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  answer 
them  positively  or  negatively  In  a  period  of 
thirty  days  after  receiving  this  Intimation; 
and  if  this  period  should  lapse  before  they 
receive  an  answer,  they  reserve  to  themselves 
complete  freedom  of  action.  Moreover,  we 
(the  Sherlf  s  family)  will  consider  ourselves 
free  In  word  and  deed  from  the  bonds  of 
our  previous  declaration  which  we  made 
through  All  Effendl. 

NO.    2 translation   OP   A  LETTER  FROM   SIR   R. 

mcmahon,   bis   majcsrr's   high   comios- 
sioner  at  cairo,  to  the  sherif  op  mecca 
August  30,  1915. 
To  his  Highness  the  Sherlf  Hussein. 
(After  compliments  and  salutations.) 

We  have  the  honour  to  thank  you  for  your 
frank  expressions  of  the  sincerity  of  your 
feeling  towards  England.  We  rejoice,  more- 
over, that  your  Highness  and  your  people  are 
of  one  opinion — that  Arab  interests  are  Eng- 
lish Interests  and  English  Arab.  To  this  In- 
tent we  confirm  to  you  the  terms  of  iMTd 
Kitchener's  message,  which  reached  you  by 
the  hand  of  All  Effendl,  and  In  which  was 
stated  clearly  our  desire  for  the  Independence 
of  Arabia  and  Its  Inhabitants,  together  with 
our  approval  of  the  Arab  Khallfate  when  it 


should  be  proclaimed.  We  declare  once  more 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  would  wel- 
come the  resumption  of  the  Khallfate  by  an 
Arab  of  true  race.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tions of  limits  and  boundaries,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  premature  to  consume  our  time 
In  discussing  such  details  In  the  heat  of 
war,  and  while.  In  many  portions  of  them, 
the  Turk  Is  up  to  now  In  effective  occupa- 
tion; especially  as  we  have  learned,  with 
surprise  and  regret,  that  some  of  the  Arabs 
in  those  very  parts,  far  from  assisting  us,  Bu-e 
neglecting  this  their  supreme  opportunity 
and  are  lending  their  arms  to  the  German 
and  the  Turk,  to  the  new  despoller  and  the 
old  oppressor. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  ready  to  send  your 
Highness  for  the  Holy  Cities  and  the  noble 
Arabs  the  charitable  offerings  of  Egypt  so 
soon  as  your  Highness  shall  Inform  us  how 
and  where  they  should  be  delivered.  We  are. 
moreover,  arranging  for  this  your  messenger 
to  be  admitted  and  helped  on  any  Journey 
he  may  make  to  ourselves. 

Friendly   reassurances.  Salutations! 

(Signed)  A.  H.  McMahon. 

No.  3  Translation  o/  a  letter  from  the  Sherif 
of  Mecca  to  Sir  H.  McMahon,  His  Majesty  s 
High  Commissioner  at  Cairo. 

September  9,  1915. 

To  his  Excellency  the  Most  Exalted,  the  Most 
Eminent — the  British  High  Commis- 
sioner in  Egypt;  may  God  grant  him  Suc- 
cess. 

With  great  cheerfulness  and  delight  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  dated  the  19th  Shawal, 
1333  (the  30th  August,  1915) ,  and  have  given 
It  great  consideration  and  regard.  In  spite 
of  the  Impression  I  received  from  iu  of  am- 
biguity and  its  tone  of  coldness  and  hesita- 
tion with  regard  to  our  essential  point. 

It  Is  necessary  to  make  clear  to  your  Ex- 
cellency our  sincerity  towards  the  illustrious 
British  Empire  and  our  confession  of  prefer- 
ence for  It  In  all  cases  and  matters  and  under 
all  forms  and  circumstances.  The  real  In- 
terests of  the  followers  of  our  religion  neces- 
sitate this. 

Nevertheless,  your  Excellency  will  pardon 
me  and  permit  me  to  say  clearly  that  the 
coolness  and  hesitation  which  you  have  dis- 
played In  the  question  of  the  limits  and 
boundaries  by  saying  that  the  discussion  of 
these  at  present  Is  of  no  use  and  Is  a  loss  of 
time,  and  that  they  are  still  In  the  hands  of 
the  Government  which  Is  ruling  them.  &c.. 
might  be  taken  to  Infer  an  estrangement  or 
something  of  the  sort. 

As  the  limits  and  boundaries  demanded 
are  not  those  of  one  person  whom  we  should 
satslfy  and  with  whom  we  should  discuss 
them  after  the  war  Is  over,  but  our  peoples 
have  seen  that  the  life  of  their  new  proposal 
is  bound  at  least  by  these  limits  and  their 
word  Is  united  on  this. 

Therefore,  they  have  found  It  necessary 
first  to  discuss  this  point  with  the  Power  In 
whom  they  now  have  their  confidence  and 
trust  as  a  final  appeal,  viz.,  the  illustrious 
British  Empire. 

Their  reason  for  this  union  and  confidence 
Is  mutual  interest,  the  necessity  of  regulat- 
ing territorial  divisions  and  the  feelings  of 
their  Inhabitants,  so  that  they  may  know 
how  to  base  their  future  and  life,  so  not  to 
meet  her  (England?)  or  any  of  her  Allies  In 
opposition  to  their  resolution  which  would 
produce  a  contrary  issue,  which  God  forbid. 

For  the  object  is,  honourable  Minister,  the 
truth  which  Is  established  on  a  basis  which 
guarantees  the  essential  sources  of  life  in 
future. 

Yet  within  these  limits  they  have  not  In- 
included  places  inhabited  by  a  foreign  race. 
It  Is  a  vain  show  of  words  and  titles. 

May  God  have  mercy  on  the  Khallfate  and 
comfort  Moslems  in  It. 

I  am  confident  that  your  ExceUency  will 
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not  doubt  that  It  Is  not  T  personal  y  who  am 
demanding  ol  these  limits  whlcft  Include 
only  our  race,  but  that  they  are  ai:  proposals 
ol  the  people,  who.  in  short.  believ(  that  they 
are  necessary  for  economic  llle. 

Is  this  not  right,  your  Excellency  the 
Minister? 

In  a  word,  your  Excellency!  we  are 
firm  m  oxir  sincerity  and  declartnj  our  pref- 
prence  forloyalty  towards  you.  wl  lether  you 
are  satlfied  with  us,  as  has  beep  said,  or 
nngry 

With  reference  to  your  remark  li  i  your  let- 
ter above  mentioned  that  some  o:  our  peo- 
ple are  still  dolnfe  their  utmost  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  Turkey,  your  goc  iness  (lit 
"perfectness")  would  not  perm  t  you  to 
make  this  an  excuse  for  the  tone  (  f  coldness 
and  hesitation  with  regard  to  oiu  demands, 
demands  which  I  cannot  admit  tl  at  you,  as 
a  man  of  sound  opinion,  will  d  fny  to  be 
necessary  for  our  existence;  nay  they  are 
the  essential  essence  of  our  Uf4.  material 
and  moral. 

Up  to  the  present  moment  I  km  myself 
with  all  my  might  carrying  out  In  my  coun- 
try all  things  In  conformity  with  1  he  Islamic 
law,  all  things  which  tend  to  l  eneflt  the 
rest  of  the  Kingdom,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so  until  It  pleases  God  to  order 
otherwise 

In  order  to  reassure  your  Excellency  I  can 
declare  that  the  whole  countrj,  together 
with  those  who  you  say  are  submit  :lng  them- 
selves to  Turco-German  orders,  ai  e  all  wait 
Ing  the  result  of  these  negotlatl  ms,  which 
are  dependent  only  on  your  refi  sal  or  ac 
ceptance  of  the  question  of  the  limits  and 
on  yoxir  declaration  of  safeguar  ling  their 
religion  first  and  then  the  rest  of  ^ghts  from 
any  harm  or  danger 

Whatever  the  Illustrious  Govetnment  of 
Great  Britain  finds  conformable  1 1  Its  policy 
on  this  subject,  communicate  It  to  us  and 
specify  to  us  the  course  we  shoul(  I  follow, 

In  all  cases  it  is  only  God's  (rill  which 
shall  be  executed,  and  It  Is  God  |who  Is  the 
real  factor  in  everything. 

With  regard  to  our  demand  fo*  grain  for 
the  natives,  and  the  moneys  ("surras'") 
known  to  the  Wakfs'  Ministry  an  1  all  other 
articles  sent  here  with  pilgrims  caravans 
high  Excellency,  my  intention  In  his  matter 
Is  to  confirm  your  proclamatic  ns  to  the 
whole  world,  and  esr>eclally  to  tne  Moslem 
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only  to  the  party  which  has  uiurped  the 
rights  of  the  Khalifate  In  which  a^  included 
the  rights  of  all  Moslems. 

Moreover  the  said  grain  Is  frofa  the  spe- 
cial Wakfs  and  has  nothing  tp  do  with 
politics. 

If  you  think  it  should  be,  lel  the  grain 
of  the  two  years  be  transported  l  n  a  special 
steamer  to  Jedda  in  an  official  nanner,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  natives  as  usual,  and 
the  captain  of  the  steamer  or  the  special 
"Mamur"  detailed  as  usual  every  year  to 
hand  it  over  on  his  arrival  at  tie  port  will 
send  to  the  Governor  of  Jedda  asking  for 
the  Mamur  of  the  grain  at  Jedila  or  a  re- 
sponsible official  to  take  over  thu  grain  and 
give  the  necessary  receipt  signed  by  the  said 
Mamur.  that  Is  the  Mamur  of  the  grain  him- 
self. He  should  make  it  a  condit  on  that  he 
would  (?  not)  accept  any  receipt  but  that 
signed  by  this  Mamur. 

Let  the  captain  of  the  steamer  br  the  "Ma- 
mur" (detailed  with  the  grain)  b;  Instructed 
that  If  he  finds  anything  contiary  to  this 
arrangement  he  should  warn  th^m  that  he 
will  Vetum  home  with  the  cargoj  Thereupon 
the  Mamur  and  the  special  cot|unittee  de- 
tailed with  him.  which  is  known  as  the  com- 
mittee of  the  grain  for  the  natlv^,  will  take 
over  the  grain  in  the  proper  form. 

Please  accept  my  beet  regards  and  saluta- 
tions. 

If  you  chooee  to  send  a  reply  t<^  this,  please 
send  It  with  the  bearer. 

2ath.  Shawal.  1383. 
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IJo  4 — rronslof  ion  of  a  letter  from  Sir  H.  Mc- 
Mahon,  His  Majesty  a  High  Commissioner 
at  Cairo,  to  the  Sherif  of  Mecca 

OcrOBn24. 1915. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  29th 
Shawal,  1333,  with  much  pleasure  and  your 
expressions  of  friendliness  and  sincerity  have 
given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

I  regret  that  you  should  have  received 
from  my  last  letter  the  Impression  that  I 
regarded  the  question  of  the  limits  and 
boundaries  with  coldness  and  hesitation; 
such  was  not  the  case,  but  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when 
that  question  could  be  discussed  In  a  conclu- 
sive manner. 

I  have  realised,  however,  from  your  last 
letter  that  you  regard  this  question  as  one 
of  vital  and  urgent  Importance.  I  have, 
therefore,  lost  no  time  In  informing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  of  the  contents  of 
your  letter,  euid  It  la  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  communicate  to  you  on  their  behalf 
the  following  statement,  which  I  am  confi- 
dent you  win  receive  with  satisfaction: — 

The  two  districts  of  Merslna  and  Alexan- 
dretta  and  portions  of  Syria  lying  to  the  west 
of  the  districts  of  Damascus,  Homs.  Hama 
and  Aleppo  cannot  be  said  to  be  purely  Arab, 
and  should  be  excluded  from  the  limits  de- 
manded. 

With  the  above  modification,  and  without 
prejudice  to  our  existing  treaties  with  Arab 
chiefs,  we  accept  those  limits. 

As  for  those  regions  lying  within  those 
frontiers  wherein  Great  Britain  is  free  to 
act  without  detriment  to  the  Interests  of 
her  ally.  France.  I  am  empowered  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
to  give  the  following  assurances  auid  make 
the  following  reply  to  your  letter:  — 

(1)  Subject  to  the  above  modifications. 
Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  recognise  and 
support  the  Independence  of  the  Arabs  In 
all  the  regions  within  the  limits  demanded 
by  the  Sherif  of  Mecca. 

(21  Great  Britain  will  guarantee  the  Holy 
Places  against  all  external  aggression  and 
will  recognise  their  InvlolablUty. 

(3)  When  the  situation  admits,  Great 
Britain  will  give  to  the  Arabs  her  advice 
and  will  assist  them  to  establish  what  may 
appear  to  be  the  most  suitable  form  of  gov- 
ernment In  those  various  territories. 

(4)  On  the  other  hand.  It  is  understood 


world,    that    your    antagonism    1 3    confined  N  that  the  Arabs  have  decided  to  seek  the  ad- 


vice and  guidance  of  Great  Britain  only,  and 
that  such  European  advisers  and  officials 
as  may  be  required  for  the  formation  of  a 
sound  form  of  administration  will  be  British. 

(6)  With  regard  to  the  vilayets  of  Bagdad 
and  Basra,  the  Arabs  will  recognise  that 
the  established  position  and  Interests  of 
Great  Britain  necessitate  special  administra- 
tive arrangements  In  order  to  secure  these 
territories  from  foreign  aggression,  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  local  populationa 
and  to  safeguard  our  mutual  economic 
Interests. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  declaration  will 
assure  you  beyond  all  possible  doubt  of  the 
sj-mpathy  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  as- 
pirations of  her  friends  the  Arabs  and  will 
result  In  a  firm  and  lasting  alliance,  the 
Immediate  results  of  which  will  be  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Turks  from  the  Arab  countries 
and  the  freeing  of  the  Arab  peoples  from  the 
Turkish  yoke,  which  for  so  many  years  has 
pressed  heavily  upon  them. 

I  have  confined  myself  in  this  letter  to  the 
more  vital  and  Important  questions,  and  U 
there  are  any  other  matters  dealt  with  in 
your  letters  which  I  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion, we  may  discuss  them  at  »ome  conven- 
ient date  In  the  future. 

It  was  with  very  great  relief  and  satlsfac- 
tloo  that  I  heard  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
Holy  Carpet  and  the  accompanying  offer- 
ings which,  thanks  to  the  clearness  of  your 
directions  and  the  excellence  of  your  ar- 
rangements, were  landed  without  trouble  or 


mishap  In  spite  of  the  dangers  an<}<  diffi- 
culties occasioned  by  the  present  sad  war. 
May  God  soon  bring  a  lasting  peace  and  free- 
dom to  all  peoples ! 

I  am  sending  this  letter  by  the  band  of 
your  trus^d  and  excellent  messenger.  Sheikh 
Mohammed  Ibn  Arlf  Ibn  Uraifan,  and  he 
will  Inform  you  of  the  various  matters  of 
Interest,  but  of  less  vital  Importance,  which 
I  have  not  mentioned  In  this  letter. 

(CXunpllments.) 

(Signed)   A.  Henby  McMahon. 

No.  5 — Translation  of  a  letter  from  the  Sherif 
of  Mecca  to  Sir  H.  McMahon,  HU  Majesty's 
High  Commissioner  at  Cairo 

November  5.  191S. 
(In  the  name  of  God.  the  Merciful,  the 
Compassionate ! ) 
To  his  Excellency  the  most  exalted  and  em- 
inent Minister  who  Is  endowed  with  the 
highest    authority    and    soundness    of 
opinion. 
May  God  guide  him  to  do  His  Will! 
I  received  with  great  pleasure  your  hon- 
oured letter,  dated  the   15th  Zil  HiJJa   (the 
24th  OctolJer,   1915),  to  which  I  beg  to  an- 
swer as  follows: — 

1.  In  order  to  facilitate  an  agreement  and 
to  render  a  service  to  Islam,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  all  that  may  cause  Islam  trov- 
bles  and  hardships — seeing  moreover  that 
we  have  great  consideration  for  the  distin- 
guished qualities  and  dispositions  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain — we  renounce 
our  Insistence  on  the  inclusion  of  the  vilayets 
of  Merslna  and  Adana  In  the  Arab  Kingdom. 
But  the  two  vilayets  of  Aleppo  and  Beirut 
and  their  sea  coasts  are  purely  Arab  vilayets. 
and  there  Is  no  difference  between  a  Moslem 

-  and  a  ChrlsUan  Arab:  they  are  both  descend- 
ants of  one  forefather. 

We  Moslems  will  follow  the  footsteps  of 
the  Faithful  Omar  Ibn  Khattab,  and  other 
Khallfs  succeeding  him.  who  ordained  in  the 
laws  of  the  Moslem  Faith  that  Moslems 
should  treat  the  Christians  as  they  treat 
themselves.  He,  Omar,  declared  with  refer- 
ence to  Christians :  "They  will  have  the  same 
privileges  and  submit  to  the  same  duties  as 
ourselves."  They  will  thus  enjoy  their  civic 
rights  in  as  much  as  it  accords  with  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  whole  nation. 

2.  As  the  Iraqi  vilayets  are  parts  of  the  pure 
Arab  Kingdom,  and  were  In  fact  the  seat  of 
its  Government  In  the  time  of  All  Ibn  Abu 
Talib,  and  in  the  time  of  all  the  Khalifs  who 
succeeded  him:  and  as  in  them  began  the  civ- 
ilisation of  the  Arabs,  and  as  their  towns  were 
the  first  towns  built  in  Islam  where  the  Arab 
power  became  so  great;  therefore  they  are 
greatly  valued  by  all  Arabs  far  and  near,  and 
their  traditions  cannot  be  forgotten  by  them. 
Consequently,  we  cannot  satisfy  the  Arab 
nations  or  make  them  submit  to  give  us 
such  a  title  to  nobUity.  But  in  order  to  render 
an  accord  easy,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  assurances  mentioned  in  the  fifth  article 
of  your  letter  to  keep  and  guard  our  mutual 
ini'eresu  In  that  country  as  they  are  one  and 
the  same,  for  all  these  reasons  we  might  agree 
to  leave  under  the  British  administration  for 
a  short  time  those  districts  now  occupied  by 
the  British  troops  without  the  rights  of  either 
party  being  prejudiced  thereby  (especially 
those  ol  the  Arab  nation;  which  Interests  are 
to  It  economic  and  vital) .  and  against  a  suit- 
able awn  paid  as  compensation  to  the  Arab 
Kingdom  for  the  period  of  occupation.  In  or- 
der to  meet  the  expenses  which  every  new 
kingdom  is  bound  to  support;  at  the  same 
time  respecting  your  agreements  with  the 
Sheikhs  of  those  districts,  and  especially 
those  which  are  essential. 

3.  In  your  desire  to  hasten  the  movement 
we  see  not  only  advantages,  but  grounds  of 
apprehension.  The  first  of  these  grounds  la 
the  fear  of  the  blame  of  the  Moslems  of  the 
opposite  party  (as  has  already  happened  In 
the  past),  who  would  declare  that  we  have 
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revolted  against  Islam  and  ruined  Its  forces. 
The  second  Is  that,  standing  in  the  face  of 
Turkey  which  is  supported  by  all  the  forces 
of  Germany,  we  do  not  know  what  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies  do  If  one  of  the  Entente 
Powers  were  weakened  and  obliged  to  make 
peace.  We  fear  that  the  Arab  nation  will  then 
be  left  alone  In  the  face  of  Turkey  together 
with  her  allies,  but  we  would  not  at  all  mind 
If  we  were  to  face  the  Turks  alone.  Therefore 
It  Is  necessary  to  take  these  points  into  con- 
sideration in  order  to  avoid  a  peace  being 
concluded  in  which  the  parties  concerned 
may  decide  the  fate  of  our  people  as  if  we 
had  taken  part  in  the  war  without  making 
good  our  claims  to  official  consideration. 

4.  The  Arab  nation  has  a  strong  belief  that 
after  this  war  is  over  the  Turks  under  Ger- 
man influence  will  direct  their  efforts  to 
provoke  the  Arabs  and  violate  their  rights, 
both  material  and  moral,  to  wipe  out  their 
nobility  and  honour  and  reduce  them  to 
utter  submission  as  they  are  determined  to 
ruin  them  entirely.  The  reasons  for  the  slow- 
ness shown  In  our  action  have  already  been 
stated. 

6.  When  the  Arabs  know  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  is  their  ally  who  wUl  not 
leave  them  to  themselves  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace  in  the  face  of  Turkey  and  Germany, 
and  that  she  will  support  and  wUl  effectively 
defend  them,  then  to  enter  the  war  at  once 
will,  no  doubt,  be  In  conformity  with  the 
general  interest  of  the  Arabs. 

6.  Our  letter  dated  the  29th  Shau&l.  1333 
(the  9th  September,  1916),  saves  us  the 
trouble  of  repeating  our  opinions  as  to 
articles  3  and  4  of  your  honoured  last  letter 
regarding  administration.  Government  ad- 
visers and  officials,  especially  as  you  have  de- 
clared, exalted  Minister,  that  you  will  not 
Interfere  with  Internal  affairs. 

7.  The  arrival  ol  a  clear  and  definite  answer 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  above  proposals 
Is  expected.  We  have  done  our  utmost  in 
making  concessions  in  order  to  come  to  an 
agreement  satislying  both  parties.  We  know 
that  oxir  lot  in  this  war  will  be  either  a 
success,  which  will  guarantee  to  the  Arabs 
a  life  becoming  their  past  history,  or  destruc- 
tion In  the  attempt  to  attain  their  objects. 
Htvd  It  not  been  for  the  determination  which 
I  see  In  the  Arabs  for  the  attainment  of  their 
objects,  I  would  have  preferred  to  seclude 
myself  on  one  of  the  heights  of  a  mountain, 
but  they,  the  Arabs,  have  Insisted  that  I 
should  guide  the  movement  to  this  end. 

May  God  keep  you  safe  and  victorious,  as 
we  devoutly  hope  and  desire. 
Z7th  Zil  Hijja,  1333. 


No.  6 — Translation  of  a  letter   from  Sir  H. 
McMahon,    His    Majesty's    High    Commis- 
sioner at  Cairo,  to  the  Sherif  of  Mecca 
December  13,  191S. 
To  Sherif  Hussein: 

(After  customary  greetings  and  acknowledge- 
ment of  previous  letter.) 
I  am  gratified  to  observe  that  you  agree  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  districts  of  Merslna  and 
Adana  from  boundaries  of  the  Arab  ter- 
ritories. 

I  also  note  with  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction your  assurances  that  the  Arabs  are 
determined  to  act  in  conformity  with  the 
precepts  laid  down  by  Omar  Ibn  Khattab 
and  the  early  Khallfs.  which  secure  the  rights 
and  privileges   of  all  religions  alike. 

In  stating  that  the  Arabs  are  ready  to 
recognise  and  respect  all  our  treaties  with 
Arab  chiefs,  it  is,  of  course,  understood  that 
this  will  apply  to  all  territories  Included 
In  the  Arab  Kingdom,  as  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  cannot  repudiate  engagements 
which  already  exist. 

With  regard  to  the  vilayets  of  Aleppo  and 
Beirut,  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
have  fully  understood  and  taken  careful  note 
of  your  observations,  but  as  the  interests  ol 
our  ally,  France,  are  Involved  in  them  both. 


the  question  will  require  careful  considera- 
tion and  a  further  communication  on  the 
subject  win  be  addressed  to  you  In  due  course. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain,  as  I  have 
already  Informed  you,  are  ready  to  give  all 
guarantees  of  assistance  and  support  within 
their  power  to  the  Arab  Kingdom,  but  their 
Interests  demand,  as  you  yourself  have  recog- 
nised, a  friendly  and  stable  administration 
in  the  vilayet  of  Bagdad,  and  the  adequate 
safeguarding  of  these  interests  calls  for  a 
much  fuller  and  more  detailed  consideration 
than  the  present  situation  and  the  urgency 
of  these  negotiations  permit. 

We  fully  appreciate  your  desire  for  caution, 
and  have  no  wish  to  urge  you  to  hasty  ac- 
tion, which  might  Jeopardize  the  eventual 
success  of  your  projects,  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  is  most  essential  that  you  should 
spare  no  effort  to  attach  all  the  Arab  peo- 
ples to  our  united  cause  and  iirge  them  to 
afford  no  assistance  to  oxir  enemies. 

It  is  on  the  success  of  these  efforts  and  on 
the  more  active  measures  which  the  Arabs 
may  hereafter  take  In  support  of  our  cause, 
when  the  time  for  action  comes,  that  the 
permanence  and  strength  of  our  agreement 
must  depend. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  further 
directed  by  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  Inform  you  that  you  may  rest  assured 
that  Great  Britain  has  no  Intention  of  con- 
cluding any  peace  In  terms  of  which  the 
freedom  of  the  Arab  peoples  from  German 
and  Turkish  domination  does  not  form  an 
essential    condition. 

As  an  earnest  of  our  intentions,  and  In 
order  to  aid  you  In  your  efforts  In  our  Joint 
cause,  I  am  sending  you  by  your  trustworthy 
messenger  a  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

(Customary  ending.) 

(Signed)     H.  McMahon. 

NO.    7 — Translation    of    a    letter    from    the 
Sherif  of  Mecca  to  Sir  H.  McMahon,  His 
Majesty's   High   Commissioner  at   Cairo 
JANXTART   1,   1916. 

(In  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful, 
the  Compassionate!) 

To  his  Excellency  the  eminent,  energetic 
and  magnanimous  Minister. 

We  received  from  the  bearer  your  letter, 
dated  the  9th  Safar  (the  14th  December, 
1915).  with  great  respect  and  honour,  and  I 
have  understood  its  contents,  which  caused 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  as 
it  removed  that  which  had  made  me  uneasy. 

Tour  honour  will  have  realised,  after  the 
arrival  of  Mohammed  (Parokl)  Sherif  and 
his  interview  with  you,  that  all  our  proce- 
dure up  to  the  present  was  of  no  personal 
Inclination  or  the  like,  which  would  have 
been  wholly  unintelligible,  but  that  every- 
thing was  the  result  of  the  decisions  sind 
desires  of  our  peoples,  and  that  we  are  but 
transmitters  and  executants  of  such  deci- 
sions and  desires  In  the  position  they  (our 
people)  have  pressed  upon  us. 

These  truths  are.  In  my  opinion,  very  Im- 
portant an«rdeserve  your  honour's  special 
attention  and  consideration. 

With  regard  to  what  had  been  stated  in 
your  honoured  communication  concerning 
El  Iraq  as  to  the  matter  of  compensation 
for  the  period  of  occupation,  we.  In  order 
to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  Great  Brit- 
ain In  our  attitude  and  In  our  words  and 
actions,  really  and  veritably,  and  In  order 
to  give  her  evidence  of  our  certainty  and 
assurance  In  trusting  her  glorious  Govern- 
ment, leave  the  determination  of  the  amount 
to  the  i>erceptlon  of  her  wisdom  and  Justice. 

As  regards  the  northern  parts  and  their 
coasts,  we  have  already  stated  in  our  pre- 
vious letter  what  were  the  utmost  possible 
modifications,  and  all  this  was  only  done  so 
to  fulfill  those  aspirations  whose  attainment 
Is  desired  by  the  will  of  the  Blessed  and 
Supreme  God.  It  Is  this  same  feeling  and 
desire  which  Impelled  us  to  avoid  what  may 


possibly  injure  the  alliance  ol  Great  Britain 
and  Prance  and  the  agreement  made  between 
them  during  the  present  wars  and  calamities; 
yet  we  find  it  our  duty  that  the  eminent  min- 
ister should  be  sure  that,  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity alter  this  war  Is  finished,  we  shall  ask 
you  (what  we  avert  our  eyes  from  to-day) 
for  what  we  now  leave  to  France  in  Beirut 
and  its  coasts. 

I  do  not  find  it  necessary  \o  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  plan  is  of 
greater  security  to  the  Interests  and  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  than  it  is 
to  us,  and  will  necessarily  be  so  whatever 
may  happen,  so  that  Great  Britain  may 
finally  see  her  friends  In  that  contentment 
and  advancement  which  she  Is  endeavoring 
to  establish  for  them  now,  especially  as  her 
Allies  being  nelghboiu-s  to  us  will  be  the 
germ  of  difficulties  and  discussion  with  which 
there  will  be  no  peaceful  conditions.  In  addi- 
tion to  which  the  citizens  of  Beirut  will  de- 
cidedly never  accept  such  dismemberment, 
and  they  may  oblige  us  to  undertake  new 
measures  which  may  exercise  Great  Britain, 
certainly  not  less  than  her  present  troubles, 
becaxise  of  our  beUef  and  certainty  In  the 
reciprocity  and  indeed  the  identity  of  our 
Interests,  which  Is  the  only  cause  that  caused 
us  never  to  care  to  negotiate  with  any  other 
Power  but  you.  Consequently,  It  is  Impossi- 
ble to  allow  any  derogation  that  gives  France, 
or  any  other  Power,  a  span  of  land  In  those 
regions. 

I  declare  this,  and  I  have  a  strong  belief, 
which  the  living  will  Inherit  from  the  dead, 
In  the  declarations  which  you  give  In  con- 
clusion of  your  honoured  letter.  Therefore, 
the  honotirable  and  eminent  Minister  should 
believe  and  be  sure,  together  with  Great 
Britain,  that  we  still  remain  firm  to  our 
resolution  which  Storrs  learnt  from  \ib  two 
years  ago,  for  which  we  await  the  opportu- 
nity suitable  to  our  situation,  especially  In 
view  of  that  action  the  time  of  which  has  now 
come  near  and  which  destiny  drives  towards 
us  with  great  haste  and  clearness,  so  that  we 
and  those  who  are  of  our  opinion  may  have 
reasons  for  such  action  against  any  criti- 
cisms or  responsibilities  Imposed  upon  us  in 
future. 

Your  expression  "we  do  not  want  to  push 
you  to  any  hasty  action  which  might  Jeopar- 
dise the  success  of  yovir  aim"  does  not  need 
any  more  explanation  except  what  we  may 
ask  for,  when  necessary,  such  as  arms,  am- 
munition, etc. 

I  deem  this  sufficient,  as  I  have  occupied 
much  of  your  Honour's  time.  I  beg  to  offer 
you  my  great  veneration  and  respect. 

ZSthe  Safar,  1334. 

NO.  8 — Translation  of  a  letter  from  Sir  H. 

McMahon,    His    Majesty's   High    CommU- 

sioner  at  Cairo,  to  the  Sherif  at  Mecca 
jANtJAET  25,  1916. 
(After  customary  greetings.) 

We  have  received  with  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  your  letter  of  the  25th  Safar  (the 
1st  January)  at  the  hands  of  your  trusty 
messenger,  who  has  also  transmitted  to  us 
your  verbal  messages. 

We  fully  realise  and  entirely  appreciate  the 
motives  which  guide  you  in  this  important 
question,  and  we  know  well  that  you  are  act- 
ing entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Arab  peo- 
ples and  with  no  thought  beyond  their 
welfare. 

We  take  note  of  your  remarks  concerning 
the  vilayet  of  Baghdad,  and  will  take  the 
question  Into  careful  consideration  when  the 
enemy  has  been  defeated  and  the  time  for 
peaceful  settlement  arrives. 

As  regards  the  northern  parts,  we  note  with 
satisfaction  your  desire  to  avoid  anything 
which  might  possibly  injure  the  alliance  of 
Great  Britain  and  France.  It  Is,  ac  you  know, 
our  fixed  determination  that  nothing  shall  be 
permitted  to  Interfere  In  the  slightest  degree 
with  our  united  prosecution  of  this  war  to  a 
victorious    conclusion.    Moreover,   when    the 
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victory   has   been   won.    the 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  will 
more  firm  and  enduring 
blodd   of   Englishmen   and 
liave  died  side  by  side  fighting 
of  right  and  liberty. 

In    this   great   cause    Arabia 
sociated,  and  God  grant  that 
our    mutual    efforts    and    co-oj 
bind  us  in  a  lasting  friendship  to 
welfare  and  happiness  of  us  all. 

We   are    greatly    pleased    to 
action  you  are  talUng  to  win  al , 
over  to  our  Joint  cause,  and  to 
from  giving  any  assistance  to 
and  we  leave  it  to  your  discretion 
most    favourable    moment    for 
more  decided  measures. 

You  will  doubtless  Inform  \is 
er  of   this   letter  of  any  mann< 
we  can  assist  you  and  yotir 
ways  receive  our  Immediate 

You  will  have  heard  how  El 
el  Sherlf  el  Senussl  has  been 
advice  into  hostile  action,  and 
great  grief  to  you  to  know  that 
so  far  forgetful  of  the  interests 
as  to  throw  In  his  lot  with  our 
fortune  has  now  overtAken  him 
that  this  will  show  him  his 
him  to  peace  for  the  sake  of 
guided  followers. 

We  are  sending  this  letter  by 
your  good  messenger,  who  will 
you  all  our  news. 

With  salaams. 

(Signed!    H. 
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No.  9 — Translation  of  a  letter 
of  Mecca  to  Sir  H.  McMahon 
High  Commissioner  at  Cairo 

P'EBRtTARlr  18.  1916 

( In  the  njime  of  the  Mercif fJ,  the 

Compassionate ! ) 

To  the  most  noble  His  Excellency  the  High 

Commissioner.    May    God    protect    hlin. 

(After  compliments  and  respiscts.) 

We  received  your  Excellency's 
2Sth  Rabi  El  Awal.  and  its  contents  filled  ua 
with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  saiisfacUon  at 
the  attainment  of  the  required  iinderstand- 
Ing  and  the  intimacy  deelred.  I  ask  God  to 
make  easy  our  purposes  and  >ro6per  oxir 
endeavours.  Your  Excellency  will  understand 
the  work  that  la  being  done,  and  the  reasons 
for  it  from  the  following : 

Firstlp. — We  had  Informed  yovk  Excellency 
that  we  bad  sent  one  of  our  soa  i  to  Syria  to 
command  the  operations  deem<  d  necessary 
there.  We  have  received  a  det  liled  report 
from  him  stating  that  the  tyrannies  of  the 
Government  there  have  not  left  of  the  per- 
sons upon  whom  they  could  depend,  whether 
of  the  different  ranks  of  soldiers  or  of  others, 
save  only  a  few,  and  those  of  se:ondary  im 
portance;  and  that  he  is  awaltin;;  the  arrival 
of  the  force*  announced  frofci 
places,  especially  from  the  people 


different 
of  the  coun- 
try snd  the  surrounding  Arab  regions  as  Alep- 
po and  the  south  of  Mosul,  wh06<  total  is  cal- 
culated at  not  less  than  l(X),aX)  by  their 
estimate;  and  he  Intends,  if  the  majority  of 
the  forces  mentioned  are  Arab,  o  begin  the 
movement  by  them;  and.  If  otherwise,  tbAt 
Is.  of  the  Turks  or  others,  he  will  observe 
their  advance  to  the  Canal,  an<  when  they 
begin  to  fight,  his  movements  up  >n  them  will 
be  different  to  what  they  expect. 

Seconals. — We  purposed  sending  our  eldest 
son  to  Medina  with  sufllclenii  forces  to 
strengthen  his  brother  (who  lii)  In  Syria, 
and  with  every  possibility  of  occupying  the 
railway  line,  or  carrying  out  sue  i  operations 
as  circumstances  may  admit.  Th^s  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  principal  movemjent.  and  we 
are  satisfied  in  Its  beginning  with  what  be 
bad  levied  as  guards  to  keep  the  Interior  of 
the  country  quiet;  they  are  of  t^e  people  of 
Hejaz  only,  for  many  reasons,  wUlch  It  would 
take  too  long  to  set  forth;  cble  ly  the  dlffi- 
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cultles  In  the  way  of  providing  their  neces- 
sities with  secrecy  and  speed  (although  this 
precaution  was  not  necessary)  and  to  make 
It  easy  to  bring  reinforcements  when  needed; 
this  is  the  summai7  of  what  you  wished  to 
understand.  In  my  opinion  It  is  sufBclent.  and 
It  Is  to  be  taken  as  a  foundation  and  a 
standard  as  to  our  actions  In  the  face  of  all 
changes  and  unforeseen  events  which  the  se- 
quence of  events  may  show.  It  remains  for 
us  to  state  what  we  need  at   present ; 

Firstly. — The  amount  of  £50.000  In  gold 
for  the  monthly  pay  of  the  troops  levied,  and 
other  things  the  necessity  of  which  needs  no 
explanation.  We  beg  you  to  send  it  with  all 
possible  haste. 

S''condly. — 20.000  sacks  of  rice,  15.000  sacks 
of  flour.  3.000  sacks  of  barley.  150  sacks  of 
coffee,  150  sacks  of  sugar.  5.000  rifles  of  the 
modern  pattern  and  the  necessary  amnuml- 
tlon.  and  100  boxes  of  the  two  sample  car- 
tridges (enclosed)  and  of  Martini-Henry  car- 
tridges and  ••Aza."  that  Is  those  of  the  rifles 
of  the  factory  of  St.  Etlenne  in  Prance,  for 
the  use  of  those  two  kinds  of  rifles  of  our 
tribes;  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  send  500 
boxes  of  both  kinds. 

Thirdly — We  think  it  better  that  the  place 
of  deposit  of  all  these  things  should  be  Port 
Sudan. 

Fourthly. — As  the  above  provisions  and 
munitions  are  not  needed  until  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  (of  which  we  will  inform 
you  officially),  they  should  remain  at  the 
above  place,  and  when  we  need  them  we  will 
Inform  the  Governor  there  of  the  place  to 
which  they  may  be  conveyed,  and  of  the 
Intermediaries  who  will  carry  orders  for  re- 
celvln;  them. 

Fifthly. — The  money  required  should  be 
sent  at  once  to  the  Governor  of  Port  Sudan, 
and  a  confidential  agent  will  be  sent  by  us 
to  receive  it.  either  all  at  once,  or  In  two  In- 
stallments, according  as  he  la  able,  and  this 
(5)  Is  the  (secret)  sign  to  be  recognlzea 
lor  accepting  the  man. 

Sixthly. — Our  envoy  who  will  receive  the 
money  will  be  sent  to  Port  Sudan  In  three 
weeks'  time,  that  is  to  say.  he  will  be  there 
on  the  5th  Jamad  Awal  (9tb  March)  with  a 
letter  from  us  addressed  to  Al  Khawaga  Ellas 
Effendl.  saying  that  he  (Ellas)  wUl  pay  him, 
in  accordance  with  the  letter,  the  rent  of  our 
profiertles.  and  the  signature  will  be  clear  In 
our  name,  but  we  will  Instruct  blm  to  ask 
for  the  Governor  of  the  place,  whom  you  will 
apprise  of  this  person's  arrival.  After  perusal 
of  the  letter,  the  money  should  be  given  to 
him  on  condition  that  no  discussion  what- 
ever is  to  be  made  with  him  of  any  question 
concerning  us.  We  beg  you  most  emphatically 
not  to  tell  him  anything,  keeping  this  affair 
secret,  and  he  should  be  treated  apparently 
as  If  he  were  nothing  out  of  the  way. 

Let  It  not  be  thought  that  our  appoint- 
ment of  another  man  results  from  lack  of 
confidence  In  the  bearer;  It  Is  only  to  avoid 
waste  of  time,  for  we  are  appointing  him  to 
a  task  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  we  beg 
you  not  to  embark  or  send  him  In  a  steamer, 
or  officially,  the  means  already  arranged 
being  sufficient. 

Seventhly. — Our  representative,  bearer  of 
the  present  letter,  has  been  definitely  In- 
structed to  ensure  the  arrival  of  this,  and 
I  think  that  his  mission  this  time  Is  finished 
since  the  condition  of  things  Is  known  both 
In  general  and  In  detail,  and  there  Is  no  need 
for  sending  anyone  else.  In  case  of  need  for 
sending  Information,  It  will  come  from  us; 
yet  as  our  next  representative  will  reach  you 
after  three  weeks,  you  may  prepare  Instruc- 
tions for  him  to  take  back.  Yet  let  him  b« 
treated  simply  In  appearance. 

Eighthly. — Let  the  British  Government 
consider  this  military  expenditure  In  accord- 
ance with  the  books  which  will  be  furnished 
It,  explaining  how  the  money  has  been  spent. 

To  conclude,  my  beet  and  numberless  sal- 
utations beyond  all  increase. 

14  Rabi  al  Akhar.  1334. 


No.  10 — Translation  of  a  letter  from  Sir  H. 

McMahon.    Hit    Majesty's    High    Commis- 
sioner at  Cairo,  to  the  Sherif  of  Mecca 

,  March  10,  1916. 
(After  customary  greetings.) 

We  have  received  your  letter  of  the  14th 
Rabi  el  Akhar  (the  18th  February),  duly  de- 
livered by  your  trusted  messenger. 

We  are  grateful  to  note  the  active  meas- 
ures which  you  propose  to  take.  We  consider 
them  the  most  suitable  In  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, and  they  have  the  approval  of 
His  Majesty's  Government.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  Inform  you  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  have  approved  of  meeting  your 
requests,  and  that  which  you  asked  to  be 
sent  with  all  haste  is  being  despatched  with 
your  messenger,  who  Is  also  the  bearer  of 
this  letter. 

The  remainder  will  be  collected  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  will  be  deposited  at  Port 
Sxidan.  where  It  will  remain  until  we  hear 
from  you  officially  of  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  and  of  the  places  to  which  they 
may  be  conveyed  and  the  Intermediaries  who 
will  carry  out  the  orders  for  receiving  them. 

The  necessary  Instructions,  as  set  forth  In 
your  letter,  have  been  Issued  to  the  Governor 
at  Port  Sudan,  and  he  will  arrange  every- 
thing In  accordance  with  your  wishes. 

Your  representative  who  brought  your  last 
letter  has  been  duly  facilitated  in  his 
Journey  to  Jelzan.  and  every  assistance  has 
been  given  him  In  his  mission,  which  we 
trtist  win  be  crowned  with  good  results. 

We  have  arranged  that,  on  completion,  he 
will  be  brought  to  Port  Sudan,  whence  he  will 
proceed  by  the  safest  means  to  Join  you  and 
report  the  results  of  his  work. 

We  take  the  opportunity,  in  sending  this 
letter,  to  explain  to  you  a  matter  which 
might  otherwise  not  have  been  clear  to  you, 
and  which  might  have  given  rise  to  mis- 
understanding. There  are  various  Turkish 
posts  and  small  garrisons  along  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  who  are  hostile  to  us.  and  who  ar* 
said  to  be  planning  Injury  to  our  naval  In- 
terests In  the  Red  Sea.  We  may.  therefore, 
find  It  necessary  to  take  hostile  measures 
against  these  posts  and  garrisons,  but  we 
have  Issued  strict  Instructions  that  every 
care  must  be  taken  by  our  ahipe  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  hostile  Turkish 
garrisons  and  the  Innocent  Arab  Inhabitants, 
towards  whom  we  entertain  such  friendly 
feelings. 

We  gl^-e  you  notice  of  this  matter  in  case 
distorted  and  false  reports  may  reach  you  of 
the  reasons  for  any  action  which  we  may  be 
obliged  to  take. 

We  have  heard  rumours  that  our  mutual 
enemies  are  endeavouring  to  ccmstruct  boats 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  mines  In  the  Red 
Sea,  and  of  otherwise  Injuring  our  interests 
there,  and  we  beg  of  you  that  you  will  give 
us  early  Information  should  you  receive  any 
con&rmalton  of  such  reports. 

We  have  heard  that  Ibn  Rashld  has  been 
selling  large  quantities  of  camels  to  the 
Turks,  which  are  being  sent  up  to  Damascus. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  use  In- 
fluence with  him  In  order  that  he  may  cease 
from  this  practice  and.  If  be  still  persists, 
that  you  will  be  able  to  arrange  for  the  Arabs 
who  He  between  him  and  Syria  to  seize  tho 
camels  as  they  pass,  a  procedure  which  will 
be  to  our  mutual  advantage. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  Inform  you  that 
those  misguided  Arabs  under  Sayed  Ahmed 
el  Senussl,  who  have  fallen  victims  to  th« 
wiles  of  Turkish  and  German  intriguers,  are 
now  beginning  to  see  the  error  of  their  waya, 
and  are  coming  In  to  us  In  large  numbers, 
asking  for  forgiveness  and  friendship. 

We  ha-'e  severely  defeated  the  forces  which 
these  intriguers  had  collected  against  us, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs  are  now  becoming 
open  to  the  deceit  which  has  been  practiced 
upon  them. 

The  capture  of  Erzerum,  and  the  defaata 
custalned  by  the  Turks  In  the  Caucasus,  art 
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having  a  great  effect  in  our  favour,  and  are 
greatly  helping  the  cause  for  which  we  are 
both  working. 

We  ask  God  to  prosper  your  endeavors  and 
to  further  the  work  which  you  have  taken 
In  hand. 

In  concliislon,  we  beg  you  to  accept  our 
warmest  salutations  and  expressions  of 
friendship. 

6  Jamad  AiDteal,  1334. 

( Signed )     A.  H.  McMahon. 

Despite  the  strange  nature  of  the  letter 
to  Baron  Rothschild,  there  was  no  care- 
lessness involved  in  the  wording  of  the  doc- 
ument. Mr.  Lloyd  George,  himself,  speak- 
ing In  Wales  in  1930.  assured  his  listeners 
m  curious  terms  that  the  Declaration  "was 
prepared  after  much  consideration,  not 
merely  of  its  policy,  but  of  Its  actual  word- 
ing." Whatever  Is  to  be  found  In  the  Bal- 
four Declaration  was  put  there  deliberately. 
If  the  wording  seemed  ambiguous.  It  was  an 
intentional  ambiguity.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  the  reference  to  the  "non-Jewish  com- 
munities." At  the  time  the  Declaration  was 
Issued,  the  population  In  Palestine  was 
about  91%  Arab  and  9%  Jew.  Purportedly 
the  use  of  "home"  rather  than  "sUte"  was 
a  type  of  safeguard  clause  inserted  to  pro- 
tect and  reassure  earlier  pledges  made  by 
Britain  to  the  Arabs.  Due  to  Just  such  am- 
biguity found  in  both  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion and  the  Hussein-McMahon  letters,  the 
Jews  and  Arabs  alike  were  left  with  the 
Impression  they  were  to  recelye  the  Pales- 
tine area  as  a  part  of  a  political  state  at 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  I. 

Britain's  reasons  for  making  such  conflict- 
ing and  ambiguous  declarations  are  still 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  pronounce- 
ment came  at  a  time  when  Allied  support 
In  the  war  effort  was  In  Its  darkest  period. 
Palestine  was  a  strategic  area  for  Great 
Britain  in  terms  of  long-range  ImperiaUstlc 
considerations.  The  London  Agreements 
signed  In  1915  and  1916  had  divided  the 
Ottoman  Empire  into  spheres  of  influence  to 
be  claimed  at  the  end  cf  World  War  I.  With 
both  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  feeling  that 
Palestine  would  eventually  become  their  In- 
dependent state,  perhaps  Great  Britain  felt 
that  the  Zionists  and  the  Arabs  would  remain 
dependent  on  her  for  future  political  con- 
siderations m  return  for  present  favors 
rendered  In  the  war  effort. 

Whatever  the  rationale,  Arthur  Koestler, 
British  Journalist/Essayist  and  novelist,  has 
described  the  British  maneuver  In  this  suc- 
cinct fashion : 

"In  the  Balfour  Declaration,  one  nation 
solemnly  promised  to  a  second  nation  the 
country  of  a  third.  No  second  thoughts  can 
diminish  the  originality  of  this  procedure. 
The  Arabs  had  been  living  there  for  centuries, 
and  the  country  was  no  doubt  theirs  In  the 
generally  accepted  sense  of  the  word.  It  la 
true  that  the  Arabs  had  vast  under-popu- 
lated territories  at  their  disposal  and  the 
Jews  had  none;  that  the  Arabs  were  a  back- 
ward people,  the  Jews  a  forward  people,  and 
that  the  latter  claimed  to  have  received  that 
country  only  3000  years  earUer  from  God 
himself,  who  had  only  temporarily  withdrawn 
It  from  them." 

Although  there  seems  to  be  little  reason 
to  dwell  longer  on  the  topic  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration,  the  circumstances  surroimdlng 
Its  creation  of  a  national  Jewish  home  should 
be  well  noted.  Aside  from  that  more  ancient 
doctrine  as  recorded  In  the  Bible,  the  Balfour 
Declaration  is  publicly  cited  as  the  Zionist's 
title  to  Palestine.  The  conclusion  of  the  First 
World  War  left  the  future  of  Palestine  In 
question. 

THE    VEKSAn-LKS    PEACX    CONTHIBNCE    AND   TH« 
KING-CEANS   COMKIBSION 

Due  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
Palestinian  peculation  was  not  Jewish  and 
Palestine  was  the  recognized  Holy  Land  for 
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the  Jews.  Christians  and  Muslims,  the  Ver- 
salUee  Peace  Conference  of  1919  opposed 
turning  Palestine  Into  a  Jewish  state. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
gard to  the  Middle  East  at  the  VersaUles 
Conference  was  one  of  support  for  self-deter- 
mination, based  on  Wilson's  14  Points.  In 
1919  President  Wilson  sent  two  commissions: 
The  King-Crane  Cormnlsslon  to  the  Arab 
lands  and  the  Harbord  Oonunlsslon  to  Ar- 
menia. The  Instruction  of  these  commissions 
was  to  determine  the  wishes  of  the  local 
people.  Since  this  was  the  United  States 
first  direct  political  involvement  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  King-Crane  Commission  are  a  sig- 
nificant Indication  of  the  position  this  coun- 
try enjoyed  In  the  Arab  world  a  half  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

After  lengthy  Interviews  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  Palestinian  and  Syrian  people,  the 
Klng-Crsme  Commission  turned  In  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  unity  of  Syria 
(meaning  Syria.  Lebanon  and  Palestine)  be 
preserved  and  that  If  a  mandate  was  neces- 
sary, the  overwhelming  preference  of  the 
population  of  these  areas  was  for  the  United 
States  to  assume  a  single  mandate  over  the 
entire  area. 
The  report  stated: 

"They  declared  that  their  choice  was  due 
to  knowledge  of  America's  record;  the  un- 
selfish alms  with  which  she  had  come  Into 
the  war;  the  faith  In  her  felt  by  the  multi- 
tudes of  Syrians  who  had  been  In  America; 
the  spirit  revealed  In  American  educational 
institutions  in  Syria,  especially  the  college 
In  Beirut,  with  Its  weU-known  and  constant 
encouragement  of  Syrian  national  sentiment; 
their  belief  that  America  had  no  territorial 
or  colonial  ambitions,  and  would  willingly 
withdraw  when  the  Syrian  SUte  was  well 
established  as  her  treatment  of  both  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  seemed  to  Illustrate;  her 
genuinely  democratic  spirit;  and  her  ample 
resources. 

The  Commission  reconunended  that  If  the 
United  States  did  not  accept  the  mandate 
then  It  should  be  assigned  to  Great  Britain. 
The  Commission  declared  that  It  could  not 
recommended  that  the  mandate  be  given  to 
France  due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  move 
might  precipitate  a  war  between  France  and 
Syria.  The  Commission  also  at  this  time  ex- 
pressed concern  over  tho  "Zionist  aspirations 
In  Palestine." 

Unfortunately,  President  Wilson  became 
Inflicted  with  his  fatal  illness  shortly  after 
the  issue  of  the  Commission  Report  and  more 
than  likely  never  saw  their  recommendations. 
He  did  send  over -to  Congress  a  proposal  for 
an  American  mandate  over  Armenia,  but  this 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  52 
to  23.  As  the  United  States  returned  to  an 
isolationist  policy  after  the  death  of  Wilson, 
our  nation  forsook  for  a  time,  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  real  political  or  strategic 
role  In  the  area. 

POnnJITION    IfOVIMENTS  AND   PA«TrnON   PLANS 
IN    TRX    MISDUt    CAST 

Both  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  were  denied 
their  dream  of  an  Independent  state  In 
Palestine  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The 
newly  created  League  of  Nations  established 
a  mandate  system  (tutelage  for  Independ- 
ence) for  the  countries  In  the  Middle  East. 
Great  Britain  was  given  mandatory  respon- 
sibility for  Palestine  and  Iraq.  France  was 
given  mandates  for  Syria.  (Lebanon  was  cre- 
ated out  of  Syria  in  1920  by  France.)  Brit- 
ain's intentions,  however,  were  clear.  In  July 
of  1922,  the  Balfour  Declaration  was  directly 
Incorporated,  almost  verbatim.  In  the  League 
of  Nations'  mandate.  The  Arabs  who  did  not 
want  the  mandate  and  who  had  no  say  In  Its 
formulation  have  refused  to  recognize  Its 
validity.  In  order  to  quiet  the  Arabs'  fear  of 
Jewish  domination,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
Winston   Churchill,    Issued    a   statement   of 


policy  on  JtUy  1,  1922,  that  attempted  to 
resolve  the  ambiguity  of  the  Balfour  Dec- 
laration by  saying  that  the  "national  home" 
of  the  Jews  was  not  meant  to  be  a  Jewish 
state.  The  statement  also  guaranteed  the 
autonomy  of  the  Jews  -md  assured  them  of 
continued  Immigration  within  the  confines  of 
the  time  of  Great  Britain's  acceptance  of  the 
the  economic  capabilities  of  Palestine.  At 
mandate,  the  first  census  of  the  Palestine 
region  showed  a  Jewish  population  of  84,000, 
and  an  Arab  popiUatlon  of  650,000.  This 
census  was  done  on  a  confessional  basis,  so 
the  number  of  Arabs  was  an  arbitrary  figure, 
deduced  from  the  numbers  of  (Christians  and 
Muslims. 

On  September  21,  1922,  the  United  States 
Congress  approved  the  Balfour  Declaration. 
That  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  as 
printed  in  "Documents  on  the  Middle  East" 
published  by  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Policy  Research  U  as  foUows: 

"NO.   73.   67TH  CONGRESS,   SECOND   8ESS10W, 
SEPTKMEEa     21,     1922 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  Assembled. 

"That  the  United  States  of  America  favors 
the  establishment  In  Palestine  of  a  national 
home  for  the  Jewish  people,  it  being  clearly 
understood  that  nothing  shall  be  done  which 
may  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  Christian  and  all  other  non-Jewish  com- 
munities in  Palestine,  and  that  the  holy 
places  and  religious  buUdings  and  sites  in 
Palestine  shall  be  adequately  protected." 

As  the  Influx  of  Jewish  immigrants  Into 
Palestine  began  to  largely  Increase,  soon  after 
the  First  World  War,  riots  erupted  among 
the  Arab  populatlwi.  The  idea  of  partition- 
ing the  Palestinian  area  was  first  introduced 
by  the  British  In  1936-37  In  the  Peel  Com- 
mission Report.  According  to  the  Report,  the 
principal  causes  of  the  Arab-Inspired  riots 
of  1920,  1921.  1929  and  1933  were  the  rise  of 
Arab  nationalism  and  the  fear  of  Zionist 
designs  for  political  control  of  Palestine.  The 
report  reconunended  dividing  Palestine  into 
two  regions  and  separating  the  two  peoples 
with  the  area  around  Bethlehem  and  Jerusa- 
lem with  a  corridor  extending  to  Jaffa  to  re- 
main under  British  mandate.  The  Peel  Com- 
mission's recommendations  were  rejected  by 
both  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews.  As  the  exodus 
from  Germany,  a  result  of  Hitler's  rise  to 
power,  brought  a  continued  increase  in  the 
Jewish  population  of  Palestine,  frlcUon  in- 
tensified. Out  of  fear  that  they  were  going 
to  become  a  minority  in  what  had  been  an 
Arab  state,  the  Arab  Resistance  started  in 
1937  and  lasted  untU  1939. 

In  1938.  another  attempt  by  the  British 
was  made  to  restudy  the  problem  and  find 
a  solution  to  the  growing  friction  between 
Arab  and  ZlonUt.  The  1938  Woodhead  (Com- 
mission considered  the  proposal  of  removing 
the  Arabs  to  either  an  Arab  State  or  other 
Arab  countdes.  The  Report  was  not  accepted 
unanimously  by  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, nor  was  acceptance  tram  the  Pales- 
tinians any  more  favorable.  As  a  result  of  the 
Arab  reaction,  the  British  were  forced  to  re- 
strict her  immlgraUon  laws  into  Palestine. 
In  1939  a  "White  Paper"  was  Issued  by  the 
British  which  restricted  Jewish  immigration 
Into  Palestine,  reaffirmed  the  1922  policy  and 
set  a  date  for  Independence  in  1949.  A  con- 
ference was  held  In  London  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  to  test  their 
acceptance  of  the  1939  White  Paper.  The 
Zionists  rejected  the  Idea  of  restricting  Im- 
migration outright  and  rejected  the  White 
Paper  in  its  entirety.  Arab  spokesmen  were 
wlUlng  to  use  the  White  Paper  proposals  as 
a  basis  for  discussion  of  a  solution  to  the 
problem,  although  they  did  not  fert  the 
paper  presented  an  acceptable  solution  in 
Its  original  state. 
In  1940,  the  BrltUh  introduced  the  lAnd 
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that    provided    more    settlemen 
more  Immigrants  coming  from 
fiance  of  British  policy.  While 
cepted    the    land    transfer    regu 
Zionists  did  not.   and   further 
British  of  trying  to  appease  the 
expense  of  the  Jewish  settlement 
At  a  time  when  the  Nazi  regime 
was  persecuting  Jews  and  the 
tlonal   land  for  Immigrants  waj 
Zionists  felt  justified  In  rejectln  ; 
Paper. 

As   World   War  II   approached 
Powers  again  turned  to  the 
for   support.   In   return   they 
Independence  which  was  ev 
under  the  terms  of  the  peace 
bad  been  granted  nominal 
1922,  but  mainUlned  British 
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date  In    1932:    Lebanon   achtev 
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in  1946. 

The   Palestine   question 
tlonal  proportions  during  the 
War  and  the  years  that  follow 
from    the    outside    world    were 
strong   pro-Zlonlst   leanings    In 
States.    The    Presidency.    Congre^ 
communications  media  were 
Zionist  pressure  which  focused 
American  support  for  the 
the  strong  feelings  of  guilt  whlth 
over  otir  failure  to  alleviate  the 
Jews   in    Europe    during    the 
purges.  There  is  no  denial  that 
and  terrible  oppression 
Jews  under  Nazi  rule  were  one  of 
pages  ever  to  be  written   In  thit 
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After  World  War  II,  the  Ang  I 
Committee  of  Inquiry  sought  a 
the  Palestine  question  and  to 
of  the  displaced  Jews  of  Europe. 
American    Committee    Report 
1946,   rejected    the   idea   of   the 
Palestine  and  suggested  a  state 
either  be  Arab  or  Jewish.  Specie 
presumably  under  the  auspices 
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calling    for   Palestine   to    becon^ 
Commonwealth  with  open 
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with  the  Jewish  Agency  (formed  after  the 
Mandate  of  1922  to  act  as  the  operational 
arm  in  Palestine  of  the  World  Zionist  Or- 
ganization) in  charge  of  the  Palestinian 
government.  Neither  of  these  alternatives 
proved   to   be   acceptable. 

With  the  Palestinian  question  further  and 
further  from  settlement,  with  no  agreement 
being  reached  between  either  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britain  or  between  Arabs  and 
Jews  and  with  Zionist  terrorist  organizations 
In  Palestine  harassing  the  British  over  the 
latler's  opposition  to  Jewish  immigration,  the 
British  Government  on  February  18.  1947. 
turned  the  problem  of  Palestine  over  to  the 
United  Nations.  According  to  British  figures 
at  this  time  the  population  of  the  two  com- 
munities were  625,000  Jews  and  1,262.000 
Arabs.  The  United  Nations  had  estimated  the 
population  of  Palestine  in  1946  based  on  the 
1936  census  and  the  known  birth,  death  and 
immigration  rates,  to  be  1.230.000  Arabs,  608,- 
000  Jews  and  35,000  others.  In  the  period 
from  1920  to  1946,  the  British  had  recorded 
376,000  legal  Jewish  immigrants  to  Pales- 
tine. 

UNrrtO  NATIONS  AND  THE  PALESTINIAN 
QUESTION 

The  end  of  the  Second  World  War  signaled 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  af- 
gairs  of  the  Middle  East.  While  some  Jewish 
leaders  opiiosed  the  creation  of  a  separate 
Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  and  others  sug- 
gested a  bl-natlonal  state:  the  Zionists  were 
able  to  Influence  the  U.S.  government's  policy 
even  against  the  advice  of  U.S.  diplomats  and 
other  governmental  officials  who  were  experts 
on  the  Middle  East.  The  U.S.  government  In 
turn  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  its  allies 
and  member  states  at  the  U.N  and  Influenced 
the  outcome  of  U.N.  deliberations  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  contrast,  the  Arabs  had  little  voice  in 
the  US. 

A  U.N.  Special  Conciliation  Commission  on 
Palestine  (UNSCOP)  was  created,  but  was 
unable  to  present  a  unanimous  report.  The 
majority  report  favored  partition:  a  minority 
rejaort  suggested  a  single  state  with  a  federal 
structure.  When  the  partition  plan  came  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly.  It  was  uncertain 
whether  it  would  pass.  However,  due  to  delay 
in  voting  as  a  result  of  a  Thanksgiving  recess, 
the  U.S.  and  other  influential  governments 
and  groups  favoring  creation  of  the  State  of 
Israel  lobbied  It  Into  existence,  thereby 
changing  the  decisive  votes  of  three  states 
who  had  previously  opposed  the  majority 
plan  Although  the  General  Assembly  recom- 
mended partition,  it  had  no  enforcement 
power. 

As  the  partition  plan  emerged,  between  No- 
vember. 1947.  and  May.  1948.  events  in  Pales- 
tine escalated.  The  fighting  continued  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  underground 
Zionist  movements  and  as  the  Arabs  sought 
to  organize  their  strength,  they  too  were  con- 
fronted by  the  Zionist  extremist  groups  or- 
ganized by  Abraham  Stern  and  Irgun  Zval 
Leuml.  An  endless  cycle  of  retaliation  and 
counter-retaliation  resulted  in  anarchy. 
While  the  British  were  theoretically  the  man- 
datory power,  they  had  In  fact  relinquished 
their  responsibility. 

CREATION    or    ISRAtL 

Meanwhile,  disappointed  by  the  failure  of 
agreement  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Zion- 
ists, the  VS.  Department  of  State  submitted 
a  plan  for  U.N.  Trusteeship  for  Palestine  to 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
April  20.  194«.  The  shift  of  U.S.  policy  from 
partition  to  trusteeship  was  unfavorably  re- 
ceived by  the  Zionists  who  were  prepared  to 
proclaim  the  state  of  Israel.  As  British  rule 
dissolved  at  midnight  on  May  14.  1948.  Israel 
proclaimed  Itself  an  Independent  state.  Ap- 
proximately thirty  minutes  later.  President 
Truman  extended  de  facto  recognition  to 
the  state.  (Soviet  Russia  was  the  second 
nation  to  do  so.)  The  hasty  recognition  came 


as  a  surprise  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
officials  who  were  debating  the  trusteeship 
concept  at  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. It  then  became  a  matter  for  the 
United  Nations  to  achieve  an  armistice  to  end 
the  subsequent  war  between  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of 
the  case  of  the  creation  of  Israel.  In  the 
Arab  eyes  the  United  States'  action  Inden- 
tlfied  America  with  what  the  Arabs  consid- 
ered a  serious  breach  of  commitments. 

THE    WAR    or    1948    AND    ITS    RESULTS 

Shortly  after  Israel  proclaimed  Its  state- 
hood, the  regular  Arab  armies  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  Jordan,  Lebanon  and  Iraq  attacked 
Israel.  The  causes  for  the  attack  were  cumu- 
lative, but  the  Immediate  reasons  given  by 
the  Arabs  and  Zionists  conflicted.  The  Arabs 
claimed  that  before  any  soldiers  from  the 
regular  Arab  armies  had  entered  Palestine 
from  the  neighboring  Arab  countrlea,.  the 
Zionists  had  already  occupied  some  terri- 
tories which  had  been  earmarked  for  the 
Arabs  under  the  U.N.  recommendations  of 
November.  1947.  The  Zionists,  on  the  other 
hand,  claimed  that  the  Arabs  attacked  their 
newly  formed  nation  without  provocation. 

By  June  11,  1948,  a  truce  was  signed  which 
was  breached  Intermittently  throughout  the 
year.  After  the  truce,  the  Zionists  occupied 
much  of  the  area  of  Palestine  which  had  been 
allocated  to  the  Arabs  in  the  partition  plan. 
Although  Jerusalem  was  supposed  to  become 
an  international  territory,  corpus  separatum, 
as  a  result  of  the  war  It  was  divided.  The 
Old  City  remained  In  Arab  hands  while  the 
New  City  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Israelis. 

Count  Folke  Bernadotte  was  selected  as  the 
U.N.  truce  mediator,  but  was  assassinated 
In  Israeli-held  Jertisalem  on  September,  1948. 
By  November  the  U.N.  called  upon  all  parties 
to  agree  to  an  armistice  and  separate  agree- 
ments were  drawn  up  between  Israel  and 
Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria  and  Lebanon  by  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1949).  In  May,  preceding  the 
armistice,  Israel  was  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Eventually  the  armistice  lines  became  in- 
ternational frontiers.  The  1948  hostilities 
had  brought  Israel  some  2,493  square  miles 
more  than  what  the  United  Nations'  Partl- 
tlo'T  Plan  had  envisioned  In  1947,  which  was 
a  Jewish  state  of  5,500  square  miles.  It  was 
also  at  this  time  that  the  Middle  East  began 
to  experience  the  problems  of  large  numbers 
of  refugees.  Following  the  1948  war,  some 
500,000  Jews  migrated  from  Yemen,  Iraq, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Algeria,  Libya,  Mo- 
rocco and  "runlsla  to  Israel  between  1949 
and  1952.  Many  of  these  Jewish  immigrants 
came  from  homes  which  were  in  now  hostile 
Arab  states.  However,  by  far,  the  Palestinian 
Arabs  were  the  group  which  suffered  the 
greatest.  The  United  Nations  reported  that 
approximately  750,000  Palestinian  Arabs  were 
left  homeless  by  the  1948  conflict. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  WORKS  ACENCT 

On  the  basis  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  December  8. 
1949  (302  TV,  )  the  United  NaUons  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  (UNWRA)  was  established 
to  provide  for  emergency  shelter  and  food 
for  these  displaced  people. 

Prior  to  that  time,  the  needs  of  the  refu- 
gees had  been  met  through  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Project  (1948)  and  voluntary  agencies 
like  the  International  Red  Cross  and  Red 
Crescent  Societies,  and  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  whose  activities  were  co- 
ordinated by  the  United  Nations  Relief  for 
Palestine  Refugees  (UNRPR,  1949-1950). 
UNRWA  was  not  established  to  "solve"  the 
refugee  problem,  much  less  the  more  general 
Palestine  problem.  As  defined  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  its  func- 
tions were  and  are  (1)  to  provide  relief, 
medical  care,  and  education  for  refugees,  and 
(2)  to  assist  them  to  become  self-support - 
ing.  These  services  have  been  rendered  effi- 
ciently and  well  at  an  average  annual  cost  of 
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«,m«   »40  00  ner  caolta    or   about   7   to   10  Since  June  of  1967,  Israel's  direct  contrlbu-  to  strive  to  maintain  a  balance  In  tiiesup- 

^n^oerc^DUaMrday  tlons  to  UNWRA  have  been  in  the  neighbor-  ply  of  arms  to  Israel  and  the  Arab  states. 

T^v  mmwril  the  largest  of  the  United  hood  of  some  $2,500,000  and  those  of  the  Arab         The  Korean  War  conflnned  U^a  suspicions 

WnTi^  s\ibsldlar7  agenclM    with  a  staff  of  Host  Governments  to  which  the  Palestinians  of  the  Soviet's  policy  and  resulted  In  an  ef- 

rome72  43roJ^hSli  98%'  Z'e  P^estmian  fled  about  $9,000,000  annually.  Voluntary  or.  fort  for  the  first  time  *«  cre»^f  "^^^^  ^^- 

■^J^^J^  ThtrL  Ire   108   international   staff  ganlzatlons  have  contributed  In  the  neigh-  fense  arrangements  in  the  Middle  Ea*t    In 

^ImS   M,out  6^92  membe™  of  the  staff  borhood  of  some  $50,000,000  over  the  years,  the  early  1950'8  under  the  leadership  of  then 

T  .nJTi^pJ^  m\Jucatl?n^nrtreinlnK  a^  although  It  Is  difficult  to  make  precise  estl-  Secretary  of  State.  John  Poster  Dulles,  the 

r998T\t*Se:ftrsricrThrCoL^rs-  mates  fnthelr  instance.  T^  ^^^r^'lm.^J^,,.^, '^^^^l^^ 

sloner-General  Is  an  American,  Dr.  I^urence  ,„,  „,„„  ,,xions  resolution  i94  ,in.  ^^^p^J^^e  pi^^^ltrA^lc^dri^  a  s^^^^^^ 

Mlchelmore,  and  Sir  John  Rennle  (British)  Following    the    hostilities    of     1948,    the  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^    r^j  ^  Magnus,  Department 

the  Deputy  Commissioner-General.  iTQe  an-  united  Nations  immediately  recognized  the        ^  pouucal  Science  at  the  University  of  Cali- 

nual  UNRWA  budget,  m  recent  years,  has  av-  gj^^i^y  of  the  refugee  situation.  On  Decem-  fomia  at  Berkeley 

emged  some  $37,000 JOOO   with  44.5  „  going  to  ^^,11     1948,   the   General   Assembly   passed          .,j^  ^953  ^uiies  personally  visited  the  Mld- 

rellef  services,   12£7o   to  *>«»lt'i'  »^°  .*TiT,rl  Resolution  194  (III)  establishing  a  Concilia-  ^j^  j.^^    jji^  analvsls  emphasized  the  basic 

to  education  and  training.  Due  to  the  failure  ^lon  Commission  for  Palestine  (which  mem-        ^^^^^  of  strengthening  the   area  against 

of  contributions  to  '"^^ch  expenditures  by  ^^^    comprised    Prance,    Turkey,    and    the  g^^P  ^  aggression.  There  ^s,  however,  a  new 

1966-67.   there  was   a  threatened  deficit   of  United  States)   to  assist  the  parties  toward  .mtiatlve    to    be    taken    toward    this    goal 

TT'«»»^^»\^°^T.'J^'tSJ'fn™erbTrden  «  general  setUement,  but.  while  it  produced  C^"^V.^ :   ( 1 )  that  a  regional  defense 

of  June  1967  had  added  the  Increased  burden  ^^^^^^  formula  in  September.  1951,  It  was  organization  must  spring  from  the  desires  of 

of  additional  refugee*  ""^^f  l«Pl»^«^,P*f^°«  ncft    acceptable   to  either  side.   During   the  p'efp"es  and  governments;    (2)    most  of  the 

who  needed  emergency  international  assist-  ^^^  ^^^  foUowed.  the  Conciliation  Com-  P^^^  j^  j-ast  was  unwilling  at  this  time  to 

»o<*-                    ,            .,         .  ,.     „„,v  *,..  mission   was    able    to   only   unfreeze   some  j^^^   j^   ^   Western   sponsored   defense   or- 

Because  a  ^i^'P^^^  °^  ^^  T^'Ltf  •10.000,000  in  blocked  Arab  bank  accounte  in  ^anlzatlon;  and  (3)  the  states  of  the  "north- 
been  devotedto  relief,  with  all  the  connota-  j^^^^j  ^^  Resolution  Itself  stated:  %,^  ^^„.>  closer  to  Russia  and  more  fearful 
tlons  involved   In   the  t*™.  the  tefnojcal  Resolved  that  the  refugees  wishing  to  re-  ^j  aggression  would  be  willing  to  form  a 
assistance    aspects    of    UNRWA  s    activities  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  j^^^^  ^^^  j,^^  ^t  peace  with  j^ional  defense  organttatlon." 
often    passed    unnot  ced,    especially    in    the  ^^^^  neighbors  should  be  permitted  to  do         DuUes'  report,  of  course,  was  the  origin  of 
fields  of  public   health   and  education   and  ^  ^^  ^j^^  earliest  practicable  date,  and  that  the  Baghdad  Pact,  later  transformed  Into  the 
training.  In  1950  there  was  a  project  to  de-  compensation  should  be  paid  for  the  prop-  central  Treaty  Organization  (CENTRO).The 
yelop  UNRWA  Into  the  Un  ted  Nations  center  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  choosing  not  to  return  and  for  ^       ^^  ^^g^  by  the  Secretary  of  State  upon 
for  Middle  Eastern  technical  assistance    By  j^   ^^   damage   to   property   which,    under  ^^^  Kty^rn  from  the  Middle  East  U  excerpted 
1969  there  were  more  than  200,000  children  j^clples  of  international  law  or  In  equity,  ^s   follows  from   "Documente   on   the   Mld- 
in   UNRWA's  466  schools,   and  some  67,ooo  ^^^^^^  ^e  made  good  by  the  Governments  or  ^jg  gast  "  VniteA  States  Interests  in  the  Mid- 
refugee   chUdren   In   other   schools    govern-  authorities  responsible.  aie  East  as  edited  by  Ralph  H.  Magnus  and 
ment  and  private.  By  1969,  unrwa  naa  as-  j,iatructa  the  Conciliation  Commission  to  published  by  the  American  Enterprise  Instl- 
slsted  some  1,200  students  to  attend  Middle  facilitate  the  repatriation,  resettlement,  and  tute  for  Public  Policy  Research : 
Eastern  universities,  at  an   average  cost  of  economic   and    social   rehabilitation   of   the                                                          j^^ 
$500.00  per  student  per  year,  of  whom  more  ^gf^          and  the  payment  of  compensation.                      Six  Major  Policy  issues 
than  200  were  graduated  in  medicine  and  a  and   to   maintain    close   relations   with   the  (Speech  by  Secretary   of  State  Dulles   (ex- 
somewhat  larger  number  In  engineering  and  director   of   the   United    Nations   Relief   for                           cerpts),  June  1,  1953) 
other  skills  needed  in  the  Middle  East.  Bet-  paiestlne  Refugees  and,  through  him,  with         About  3  weeks  ago.  the  Director  for  Mutual 
ter  known  were  the  eleven  technical,  voca-  ^j^^  appropriation  organs  and  agencies  of  the  security.  Mr.  Harold  Stassen,  and  I  and  our 
tlonal  and  teacher  training  centers,  which.  United  Nations.  associates  set  out.  at  President  Elsenhower's 
by  1969.  had  a  capacity  of  some  4000  students  ,^^^  resolution   has   been   reaffirmed   an-  request,  on  a  trip  to  12  countries  which  lie 
and  an  annual  output  of  some  3,000  with  ^^ally  since  1948  by  the  General  Assembly.  in  between  the  Mediterranean  In  Europe  and 
training  as  teachers,  and  as  workere  in  the  ^^  actuality  very  few  Palestinians  were  re-  China  in  Asia.  I  shall  give  you  our  country- 
building,  electrical,   metal,   and   automotive  ^ated  by  Israel  and  none  received  com-  by-country  impressions  and  then  our  general 
fields  as  weU  as  ^  business  and  office  prac-  ^^^^^^^^  f^,  ^he  lands  and  homes  they  lost  conclusions. 

"•=!•  ^J.,l^^^  ^""^  ^'T  Jf^frl^J^^n^nf  during  the  war.  As  was  mentioned  previously         pirrt.  let  me  say  that  everywhere  we  were 

and  children  had  received  !^°y^«,  ^yPf^.f  some  money  was  unfrozen,  but  this  could  well  received.  This  was  encouraging,  for  sev- 

tralnlng  and  most  of  them  had  found  suit-  ^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    suffered    by    the  eral  of  the  countries  feel  that  the  UnllM 

able  employment.             refugees  of  the  war.  States  policies  have.  In  recent  years  been 

^'^^^^.^TfSn^vP^n  contrlS^itld  to  I^  December  of  1949  the  United  Nation's  harmful    and    even    antagonistic    to    them, 

some  f7f -847.^0  have  l^ncontrlb^^^^^^  Assembly  also  voted  to  establish  a  The  Communlste  have  vigorously  exploited 

the  rel  ef  and  rehabimatlon  of^e  retuge^.  ^^^^^^^  international  authority  for  Jem-  this  feeling.  They  staged  some  hostile  demon- 

primarUy  through  ^Yfit^  ^67^    ngelT  salem.  However,  the  Israeli  Prime  Minister     stratlons.    But    these    were    inconsequential. 

^'^\^l^ZJ^Al^Z^'7^illeoX  ^eend  subsequently     announced     that     Jerusalem     The  governmente  received  us  with  warm  hos- 

f^Q^  ^?  r^^rtbutlo^  of  ^veral  of  the  would  be  the  capital  of  Israel  despite  the     pitallty.  and  as  we  drove  through  the  street^, 

of  1968.  The  contributlo^  of  Mveral  of  the  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^,^^^  g^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^     1^                 ^^                ^^  ^  ^^^  ,rtendly 

^jSi^ei^pf^^wrfn  The  DM^  of  ^es**™  governments  never  recognized  this     smll^   £nd   applause.   The   political   leaders 

y«^a«a^  !S     r.  S^  act  and  have  kept  their  embassies  in  Tel  Aviv,     talked  Intimately  with  us.  and  we  gained  new 

"L°;;!^l'%1,Sr  (inconsistent;    nothing  u.s.  xnvolvemx«  xh  xh.  umoi.  ^           ^^ ^n^  urin  ^^^d  ^"tor^'^h^  fXt 

given  in  1965  and  1966) .  America's  first  commitment  to  the  Middle      Yj"    .„  each  caoltal  I  snoke  to  all  of  the 

Jordan,     $2,195,174     (consUtent     between  East  came  after  World  War  U.  Soviet  moves      ^^  f  ItoL    Foreign   ^rvlce    personnel. 

1966  and  1969).  m  Iran  and  Turkey  and  her  encouragement                           g       bodv  of  men  and  women  of 

Lebanon,    $828,516     (consistent     between  of  the  Communist  rebellion  in  Greece  con-      I^!L*^^  *  °  ^e  nroud 

1966-1969).  vlnced  President  Truman  that  a  new  Rus-         "°  ,„   !..!^  ttT««   th«t   thP   United    States 

Syria.  $2,700,909  (consistent  between  1965-  slan   offensive    was    in    the    making.    When      ^^*  Jf  J'j^!*^"?*  <^  Ittentlonl»1he^^^^^ 

1969) .  Great  Britain  abdicated  her  role  of  financial     S°?'^'"^*2i ,f,*'''.'!^°"  *^^w"°°t^  our  ^o 

U.A.R..  $5,476,676  (Inconsistent;  no  money  aid  to  Greece,  the  principal  task  of  contain-      ^^^  T.iT^tl^;*^^!^  of  state  hw  ^er 

given  in  1969).  ing    Soviet    expansion    feU    to    the    United      °P .Fjl'^^f  .fi^^ItSon  h^b^  IrN 

"  united  States.  $455,618,069  (consistent  be-  g^tes.  On  Mar^2.  1947.  President  Truman      ^s"f  •  °"' P?!*^f*^''^?°  2f''A^t  frea 

tween  1965-1969).  asked    Congress    for    $400    mlUion    for    eco-      '^^'^'^  ^'T  ^r^t^t^^t  X.t^ot    a?l! 

Mention  should  also  be  made,  however,  of  nomlc  and  military  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur-     *»»  i     .          ^   Important,   but   not   aii- 

the  direct  contributions  made  by  some  of  ^^y  to   strengthen   those   counUles   against      Important.                                   .      ,.      »,        *w 

these  counUlea  to  the  refugees  (non-UNWRA  communist  aggression.  This  resulted  in  the         It  came  as  a  surprising  shock  when  the 

funds  given  dlrecUy  by  the  countries  to  the  xmrnan  Doctrine  of  March  12.  1947,  enuncl-      450  million  Chinese  people,  whom  we  had 

refugees  for  educational  services,  social  wel-  ating  our  pc^icy  of  containment.  Then  In      counted   as   friends,   fell   under   Communist 

fare  services,  and  miscellaneous  and  admin-  1950''  on  May  25th    a  TriparUte  Agreement      domination.  There  could  be  equally  danger- 

Istratlve  coats.)   For  the  year  of  1969,  these  /prance     Great    Britain    and    the    United      ous  developments  In  the  Near  East  and  South 

direct  contributions  to  the  refugees  are  as  states)  'was  announced  which  sUted  that      Asia.  The  situation  calls  for  urgent  concern. 

foUows:  France,  Britain  and  the  U.S.  would  not  per-         The  area  we  visited  contains  about  one- 

,        J                                                     ,2  859  139  mit  any  armed  aggression  across  the  armls-      fourth  of  the  world's  population.  It  repre- 

jordan s'iSl'llO  tlce  Unes  in  Palestine;  and  if  it  took  place,     sents  about  one-half  of  the  people  of  the 

Lebanon                               '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.       '846!  876  appropriate    acUon    against    the    aggressor      worid    who    are    still    free    of    Communist 

Syria                                                  -    2,740,906  would  be  taken  "both  within  and  outside      domination. 

UnltedArib  Bepuwie'IIIIII"—    8. 132. 923  the  VXr  They  also  committed  themselves         The  Near  East  possesses  great  stateglc  Im- 
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portance  as  the  bridge  between 
and    Africa.    The    present 
Kremlin,  following  the  lead  of 
conquerors,    covet    this 
Soviet  leaders  specified.  In  secret 
with  the  Nazis,  that  Soviet 
piratlons  center  ...  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  .  .  .  the 

Tills    area    contains 
vital  to  our  welfare— oil 
mica,  and  other  minerals.  Aboi4t 
of  the  proven  oU  reserves  of 
in  the  Near  East. 

Most  important  of  all.  the  Ne4r 
source  of  three  great 
the  Christian,  and  the  Moslem 
for  centuries  exerted  an  imme 
throughout  the  world.  Surely 
nore  the  fate  of  the  peoples  w 
perceived  and  then  passed  on  to 
spiritual    truths   from    which 
ciely  derives  its  inner  strength. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  conclusi 

1.  Colonialism.  Most  of  the 
Kev  East  and  South  Asia  are 
cerned     about     political     inde; 
themselves  and  others.  They 
of   the  colonial   powers.  The 
too  Is  suspect   because,   it   is 
NATO  alliance  with   France   and 
quires  us  to  try  to  preserve  oi 
old  colonial  Interests  of  our  all 

I  am  convinced  that  United 
has  become  unnecessarily  am 
matter.  The  leaders  of  the 
Ited  fully  recognise  that  It 
aster  if  there  were  any   break 
United  Stales  and  Great  Britain 
They  don't  want  this  to   happ ' 
without    breaking    from    the 
Western  unity,  we  can  pursue 
dedication  to  political  liberty 
Western  powers  can  gain, 
from  an  orderly  development  of 
ment. 

I  emphasize,  however,  the  w 
Let  none  forget  that  the 
treme  nationalism  to  bait  the 
It  seeks  to  capture  the  dependent 

2.  Living   Standards.   The 
Near  East  and  Asia  demand 
of  living,  and  the  day  is  past 
piratlons  can   be  ignored.  The 
primarily  for  the  government 
pies  themselves.  In  some  cases 
their   available   resources,   such 
enuee.  to  better  advantage 
ever,  ways  In  which  the  Unitef 
usefully   help,   not    with    masses 
but    by    contributing    advanced 
knowledge  about  transport 
{ertUlzation.  and  use  of  water 
Mr.  Stassen   and   I   feel   that 
spent  for  this  area  under  the 
rlty  program  will  give  the 
a  good  return  in  terms  of  better 
ing  and  cooperation. 

3.  Arab    Good    Will.    The 
should   seek   to   allay   the   dee{ 
against  it  that  has  resulted 
tlon  of  Israel.  In  the  past  we 
Uon«  with  the  Arab  peoples, 
catlonal  Institutions  had  built 
of  good  will,  and  also  American 
bad  won  a  good  reputation  in 
was  mutual  confidence  to  mutual 

Today  the  Arab  peoples  are 
United    States   will    back    the 
Israel  In  aggressive  expansion 
fearful  of  Zionism  than  of 
they  fear  lest  the  United  States 
backer  of  ezpcoislonlst  Zionism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
ultimately  the  Arabs  may  try 
into  the  sea. 

In  an  effort  to  calm   these 
fears  the  United  States  joined 
and  Prance  in  a  Declaration  of 
which  stated  that  "the  three 
should  they  find  that  any  of 
the  Ne«r  Ba«t)  was  i»ei>«rlng  to 
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tiers  or  armistice  lines,  would,  consistently 
with  their  obligations  as  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  inunediately  take  action, 
both  within  and  outside  the  United  Nations, 
to  prevent  such  Tlolatlon."  That  Declaration 
when  made  did  not  reassure  the  Arabs.  It 
must  be  made  clear  that  the  present  U.S  ad- 
nxlnistration  stands  fully  behind  that  Dec- 
laration. We  cannot  afford  to  be  distrusted 
by  millions  who  could  be  sturdy  friends  of 
freedom.  They  must  not  further  swell  the 
ranks  of  Communist  dictators. 

The  leaders  In  Israel  themselves  agreed 
with  us  that  United  States  pwllcies  should  be 
impartial  so  as  to  win  not  only  the  respect 
and  regard  of  the  Israeli  but  also  of  the 
Arab  peoples.  We  shall  seek  such  policies. 

4.  Peace  Betireen  Israel  and  the  Arab  Na- 
tions. There  is  need  for  peace  in  the  Near 
East.  Today  there  is  an  uneasy  military  armi- 
stice between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States, 
while  economic  warfare  Is  being  conducted  by 
the  Arab  States,  in  retaliation  for  alleged 
Israeli  encroachments.  The  area  is  enfeebled 
by  fear  and  by  wasteful  measures  which  are 
inspired  by  fear  and  hate. 

Israel  should  become  part  of  the  Near  E^ast 
community  and  cease  to  look  upon  Itself,  or 
be  looked  upon  by  others,  as  alien  to  this 
community.  This  is  possible.  To  achieve  it 
will  require  concessions  on  the  part  of  both 
sides.  But  the  gains  to  both  will  far  out- 
weigh the  concessions  required  to  win  those 
gains. 

The  parties  concerned  have  the  primary 
responsibility  of  bringing  peace  to  the  area. 
But  the  United  States  will  not  heslUte  by 
every  appropriate  means  to  use  its  Influence 
lo  promote  a  step-by-step  reduction  of  ten- 
sion in  the  area  and  the  conclusion  of  ulti- 
mate peace. 

5.  Middle  East  Defense  Organization.  A 
Middle  East  Defense  Organization  is  a  future 
rather  than  an  immediate  policy.  Many  of 
the  Arab  League  countries  are  so  engrossed 
with  their  quarrels  with  Israel  or  with  Great 
Britain  or  Prance  that  they  pay  little  heed 
to  the  menace  of  Soviet  communism.  How- 
ever, there  is  more  concern  where  the  Soviet 
Union  is  near.  In  general,  the  northern  tier  of 
nations  shows  awareness  of  the  danger. 

There  is  a  vague  desire  to  have  a  collective 
security  system.  But  no  such  system  can  be 
imposed  from  without.  It  should  be  designed 
and  grow  from  within  out  of  a  sense  of  com- 
mon destiny  and  common  danger. 

While  awaiting  the  formal  creation  of  a 
security  association,  the  United  SUtes  can 
usefully  help  strengthen  the  interrelated  de- 
fense of  those  countries  which  want  strength, 
not  as  against  each  other  or  the  West,  but  to 
resist  the  common  threat  to  all  free  peoples. 

6.  Friendly  Understanding.  In  conclusion, 
let  me  recall  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
our  trip  was  to  show  friendliness  and  to  de- 
velop understanding  These  peoples  we  visited 
are  proud  peoples  who  have  a  great  tradition 
and.  I  believe,  a  great  futur*.  We  In  the 
United  States  are  better  off  If  we  respect  and 
honor  them,  and  learn  the  thoughts  and  as- 
pirations which  move  them.  It  profits  ^|ot hi ng 
merely  to  be  critical  of  others. 

President  Eisenhower's  administration 
plans  to  make  friendship — not  faultfinding — 
the  basis  of  its  foreign  policy.  President  Els- 
enhower brought  with  him  from  Europe  an 
unprecedented  measure  of  undeffctandlng 
and  personal  friendships.  Before  he  was  In- 
augtirated.  he  went  to  Korea.  Twice  since 
inauguration.  Mr.  Stassen  and  I  have  been  to 
Eurojje.  Now  -ve  have  been  to  the  Near  East 
and  South  Asia.  Later  this  month,  the  Presi- 
dent's brother,  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Cabot  will  go 
to  South  America. 

Thus  your  Government  is  establishing  the 
worldwide  relationships  and  gathering  the 
information  which  will  enable  tis  better  to 
serve  you,  the  American  people. 

The  Baghdad  Pact  was  Initiated  by  a  bi- 
lateral treaty  between  Turkey  and  Iraq  (Peb- 


ruary.  1955) ,  which  were  later  Joined  by  Iran 
(October,  1955),  Pakistan  (September,  1956), 
and  Britain  (April.  1956).  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  States  of  the  northern  tier  had 
already  accomplished  defensive  arrangements 
In  1954.  In  April  of  1954.  Turkey  and  Pakistan 
signed  a  mutual  defense  compact.  Then,  in 
September  of  1954,  Pakistan  Joined  SEATO. 
Turkey  was  already  a  member  nation  of 
NATO. 

The  United  States,  the  originator  of  the 
c  ncept  behind  the  Baghdad  Pact,  never  for- 
mally Joined  the  pact.  The  inclusion  of  Iraq 
and  the  attempted  recruitment  of  Jordan, 
Syria  and  Lebanon  and  the  obviotis  exclu- 
sion of  Egypt  had  led  some  historians  of  the 
Middle  East  to  consider  the  Pact  a  divisive 
force  in  the  Arab  world.* 

On  September  27,  Egypt  atuiounced  that 
she  was  accepting  a  9200  million  arms  aid 
offer  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia. 
This  action  was  the  first  time  that  western 
nations  lost  a  major  Initiative  In  the  Middle 
East  to  the  Bast.  Shortly  after  this  move,  the 
United  States  offered  to  finance  the  building 
of  the  Aswan  Dam  project  In  Egypt  on  De« 
cember  17,  1955. 

Prom  Pebruary  to  April,  1956,  tensions  In- 
creased along  the  Israeli-Egypt  border.  The 
United  States  sent  additional  destroyers  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Egypt  received  Czech 
torpedo  boats;  Israel  received  British  and 
French  arms;  and  the  United  States  sent 
arms  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  United  Nations 
attempted  to  reduce  tensions  in  the  area  but 
with  little  success,  and  military  pacts  were 
formed  Ijetween  Arab  nations. 

Prance,  during  this  period,  was  antagonis- 
tic to  Nasser  over  his  Intranslgency  on  the 
Algerian  question.  In  the  spring  and  simimer 
of  1956.  Prance  began  selling  arms  and  planes 
to  Israel.  The  United  States  facilitated  the 
financing  of  these  sales  to  Israel. 

During  this  time  Nasser  recognized  Red 
China  on  Iday  16,  1966.  And,  meeting  reac- 
tion with  reaction,  Dulles,  poeslbly  under 
Congressional  pressure,  canceled  the  United  •. 
States'  offer  to  assist  in  the  building  of  the  " 
Aswan  Dam.  As  Magnus  stated:  "The  stage 
was  set  for  Nasser's  nationalization  of  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Suez  War  of  1956." 

Objecting  to  Egyptian  nationalization  ot 
the  Suez  Canal  Company  on  July  26,  1956, 
and  Egyptian  aid  to  the  Algerian  rebels, 
France  and  Britain  on  October  31  Joined  Is- 
rael In  attacking  Egypt.  The  brief  fighting 
resulted  in  Israel  opening  the  Strait  of  Tlran 
(which  Egypt  had  refused  to  let  Israel  use 
since  1948)  along  with  the  Suez  Canal.  With 
US  and  Soviet  pressure  (coupled  with  the 
Soviet  threat  to  use  nuclear  weapons  on  Paris 
and  London  unless  Prance  and  Britain  with- 
draw from  the  Canal  Zone),  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
for  an  immediate  cease-fire  and  called  for 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  behind  the 
■gypt-Israell  armistice  line.  By  November  7, 
Britain  and  Prance  agreed  to  a  cease-fire 
and  to  withdraw  their  troops  as  soon  as  the 
newly  formed  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  (UNEP)  could  take  over  their  posi- 
tions. On  November  8,  Israel  agreed  to  with- 
draw its  troops  as  soon  as  "satisfactory  ar- 
rangements" were  made  with  UNEP.  On 
November  15,  advance  units  of  UNEP  arrived 
in  the  Suez  Canal  Zone  with  the  permission 
of  Egypt  and  were  stationed  on  the  U.A.R. 
side  of  the  Canal.  The  U.S.  supported  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General, 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  to  have  a  U.N.  Emer- 
gency Force  placed  on  the  Egyptian  side  of 
the  Suez  Canal  to  guarantee  rights  of  pas- 
sage. The  aide  memoire  regarding  this  ar- 
rangement Indicated  that  the  U.N.  Force  waa 
In  the  U.A.R.  with  the  consent  of  the  boet 
country  and  could  be  removed  at  the  request 
of  the  U.A.R.  Israel  would  not  permit  a  sim- 
ilar U.N.  presence  on  her  soil. 


*  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  Baghdad  Pact, 
see  John  C.  Campbell,  Defense  of  the  Middle 
East,  1960,  Harper,  New  York,  Chi^ter  6. 
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Dag  Hammarskjold  stated  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  January,  1957,  that: 

"The  United  Nations  cannot  condone  a 
change  of  the  status  juris  resulting  from  mil- 
itary action  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter.  The  organization  must,  there- 
fore, maintain  that  the  status  juris  exist- 
ing prior  to  such  military  action  be  re- 
established by  a  withdrawal  of  troops  and 
by  the  relinquishment  of  nullification  of 
rights  asserted  in  territories  covered  by  the 
military  action  and  depending  on  it. 

The  1956  hoetlUlies  brought  the  Middle 
East  further  from  peace.  Israel  opened  the 
Strait  of  Tlran  and  announced  that  any 
future  Egyptian  attempts  to  close  the  Strait 
of  Tlran  would  be  a  casus  belli  (occasion  for 
war).  The  hostilities  between  the  Arabs  and 
Jews  deepened. 

On  January  5.  1957,  President  Eisenhower 
requisted  that  Congress  give  him  authority 
to  provide  American  economic  aid  and  armed 
support  to  any  Middle  East  nation  desir- 
ing protection  against  "overt  armed  aggres- 
sion from  any  nation  controlled  by  inter- 
national Communism."  A  resolution  express- 
ing the  Elsenhower  Doctrine  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  March.  The  Doctrine  was  sup- 
ported by  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Baghdad 
Pact  members,  but  was  repudiated  by  the 
Soviets,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Labor  Party 
leaders  in  London. 

THE   PERIOD  BETWEEN    19Se   AND    1967 

The  period  between  1956  and  the  June  war 
of  1967  was  one  of  unrest  and  constant  tur- 
moil between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states. 
Among  the  Arab  countries  many  internal  up- 
heavals were  experienced  especially  in  Leba- 
non, Syria.  Iraq  and  Yemen.  There  were  a 
number  of  incidents  among  the  Arab  nations 
and  Israel  with  the  primary  infractions  in- 
volving Israel  and  Syria. 

The  United  States  again  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  Middle  Eastern  affairs  dur- 
ing the  Lebanese  Crisis  of  May,  1958.  Riot- 
ing took  place  in  Lebanon  which  was  blamed 
on  outside  Arab  agitators  from  Sjrria.  On 
July  4th.  a  U.N.  investigating  team  reported 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  Syrian  incur- 
sions in  Lebanon  and  called  the  conflict  a 
civil  war.  On  July  15,  1958,  one  day  follow- 
ing the  revolution  in  Iraq,  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment requested  U.S.  help  and  Marines 
were  sent  to  assist  the  troubled  area.  On  the 
same  day  British  troops  entered  Jordan  at 
the  request  of  King  Hussein. 

The  military  coup  which  happened  simul- 
taneously in  Iraq  toppled  the  regime  of  King 
Palsal  and  the  new  Iraqi  Government  de- 
nounced the  Baghdad  Pact  mentioned  ear- 
lier. Shortly  thereafter,  the  new  government 
concluded  a  mutual  defense  pact  with  the 
U.A.R. 

On  Pebruary  26,  1965  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  said  that  the  United  States' 
policy  In  the  Middle  East  was  to  maintain 
a  military  balance  between  the  Arab  coun- 
tries and  Israel. 

According  to  a  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Print  #28-406  Israel  re- 
quested the  United  Nations  on  May  9,  1966 
to  list  all  the  incidents  that  had  occurred 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Mixed  Armi- 
stice Commission  In  1949.  U  Thant  refused 
claiming  that  such  a  report  would  be  too 
long  and  unusable.  The  Committee  print 
states  that  over  100,000  Incidents  had  been 
reported  since  1949. 

THE  SIX  DAT  WAR 

The  events  leading  to  the  outbreak  of 
bostilities  m  June  of  1967  are  still  not  fully 
known.  The  most  authoritative  article  on 
the  causes  of  the  1967  war  appeared  in  the 
January  1968  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  writ- 
ten by  Ambassador  Charles  Yost.  In  order 
to  allow  a  better  understanding  of  this 
period  In  the  history  of  the  Middle  East,  I 
request  tinanlmous  consent  that  Ambassa- 
dor Yost's  article  be  printed  In  Its  entirety 
at  this  point: 


The  Arab-Israeli  War:  How  It  Becan 
(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 

The  recent  Six  Day  War  In  the  Middle  East 
grew  out  of  the  sterile  confrontation  to  which 
the  peoples  of  the  region  had  conunitted 
themselves  over  the  past  twenty  years.  Both 
parties  had  frequently  proclaimed  their  In- 
tention to  go  to  war  under  certain  circum- 
stances. It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that 
any  of  them  plotted  and  planned  war  for 
1967.  It  seems  more  likely  that  they  blvm- 
dered  Into  It. 

Both  sides  might  on  many  occasions  have 
moved  to  end  their  confrontation  by  com- 
promise, but  this  neither  side  showed  the 
slightest  wUllngness  to  do.  The  Israelis,  feel- 
ing themselves  beleaguered  by  fifty  million 
hostile  neighbors,  acutely  conscious  of  the 
recent  fate  of  six  million  Jews  In  Europe, 
believed  any  significant  concession  would 
merely  whet  Insatiable  Arab  appetites  and 
start  Israel  down  the  slippery  slope  to  ex- 
tinction. The  Arabs,  looking  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  Israel  as  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
imperialist  occupations  of  their  homeland, 
of  which  the  presence  of  a  million  Palestine 
refugees  was  a  constant  reminder,  found  it 
emotionally  and  politically  impossible  to  ac- 
cept Israel  as  a  permanent  fact  of  life  or  to 
forego  harassing  it  and  conspiring  against 
it. 

This  common  Intolerance  and  mutual  har- 
assment had  brought  on  war  in  1956.  It  is 
pertinent  to  note  that,  in  his  "Dairy  of  the 
Sinai  Campaign"  published  in  1966,  General 
Dayan  wrote  that  the  three  major  objects  of 
that  campaign  from  the  Israeli  point  of  view 
were  "freedom  of  shipping  for  Israeli  vessels 
in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba;  an  end  to  the  Feydayen 
terrorism;  and  a  neutralization  of  the  threat 
of  attack  on  Israel  by  the  Joint  Egypt-Syrla- 
Jordan  military  command."  With  slight  vari- 
ations, these  were  the  Issues  that  brought  on 
war  again  eleven  years  later. 
n 

Through  the  latter  part  of  1966,  so-called 
"EH  Fatah"  Incursions  Into  Israel,  sometimes 
carried  out  by  Palestinian  refugees,  some- 
times moving  through  Jordan  or  Lebanon, 
but  for  the  most  part  mounted  in  Syria, 
grew  in  numbers  and  intensity.  In  October 
two  particularly  serious  incidents  in  which 
several  Israelis  were  killed  caused  Israel  to 
appeal,  as  it  often  had  before,  to  the  U.N. 
Security  Council.  However,  a  relatively  mild 
resolution  proposed  by  six  of  its  members, 
calling  on  Syria  to  take  stronger  measures  to 
prevent  such  incidents,  was,  as  on  previous 
occasions,  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
supposed  Interests  of  Its  Arab  friends. 

A  new  and  more  radical  Syrian  government 
had  come  to  power  by  coup  d'etat  earlier  that 
year.  It  enthusiastically  8upf>orted  the  claims 
and  machinations  of  the  so-called  Palestine 
Liberation  Army  which  mobilized  and  in- 
flamed the  refugees  and  carried  out  some  of 
the  raids.  The  Syrian  Prime  Minister  de- 
clared in  a  press  conference  In  October:  "We 
are  lytft  sentinels  over  Israel's  security  and 
are  ^ot  the  leash  that  restrains  the  revolu- 
tioii  of  the  displaced  and  i>ersecuted  Pales- 
tinian people."  Early  In  November,  more- 
over, a  "defense  agreement"  was  concluded 
between  Syria  and  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
involving  a  Joint  military  command  and  oth- 
er measures  of  "coordination  and  int^^a- 
tion"  between  the  two  countries. 

It  had  long  been  Israel's  practice,  when- 
ever it  Judged  that  Arab  raids  had  reashed 
an  intolerable  level,  to  retaliate  massively.  It 
did  so  on  November  13  against  Es  Samu  in 
Jordan  where,  according  to  U.N.  observers, 
eighteen  Jordanian  soldiers  and  civilians 
were  killed  and  fifty-four  wotmded.  The  fact 
that  moderate  Jordan  rather  than  extremist 
Syria  was  the  target  of  retaliation  seemed  ill- 
judged  to  most  of  the  world  but  was  executed 
by  Israel  on  grounds  that  there  had  recently 
been  thirteen  acts  of  sabotage  committed  on 
Israeli  territory  from  Jordanian  bases.  Be 


that  as  it  may,  the  consequences,  in  and  out 
of  the  region,  of  this  disproportionate  and 
misplaced  retaliation   were  considerable. 

The  U.N.  Security  Coimcll,  by  a  vote  of 
fourteen  to  one  abstention  (New  Zealand), 
censured  Israel  "for  this  large-scale  military 
action  in  violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement  between 
Israel  and  Jordan"  and  emphasized  to  Israel 
"that  actions  of  military  reprisal  cannot  be 
tolerated  and  that  if  they  are  rep>eated,  the 
Seciu-lty  Council  will  have  to  consider  fur- 
ther and  more  effective  steps  as  envisaged  in 
the  Charter  to  ensure  against  the  repetition 
of  such  acts." 

Perhaps  more  Important  In  Its  effect  on 
subsequent  events,  the  Jordanian  Prime  Min- 
ister in  a  press  conference  charged  the  U.A.R. 
and  Syria,  which  had  been  denouncing  King 
Hussein's  government,  with  falling  to  bear 
their  share  of  the  confrontation  against  Is- 
rael. He  accused  the  UA.R.  of  falling  to  sup- 
ply promised  air  cover  and  urged  that  Egyp- 
tian troops  be  withdrawn  from  Yemen  and 
sent  to  Slnal  on  Israel's  southern  flank.  The 
U.A.R.  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Arab 
Command  replied  publicly  with  similar  re- 
criminations but  the  charges  must  have 
struck  home  to  a  regime  so  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  face  and  prestig^e. 

Prom  January  to  April  1967  the  Syrian-Is- 
raeli frontier  was  agitated  by  an  ascending 
series  of  clashes  ranging  from  potshots  at 
tractors  plowing  to  exchanges  of  fire  between 
tanks,  artillery  and  aircraft.  These  clashes 
were  primarily  caused  by  the  refusal  of  both 
sides,  at  different  times,  to  permit  the  UJi. 
Mixed  Armistice  Commission  even  to  mark 
the  armistice  line  at  disputed  points  and  the 
insistence  of  both  parties  on  farming  and  pa- 
trolling disputed  areas. 

On  April  7,  1967,  one  of  these  clashes 
escalated  into  what  In  retrospect  appears  to 
have  been  the  curtain-raiser  to  the  six-day 
war.  An  exchange  of  Are  between  tanks  gave 
rise  to  Intervention  first  by  Israeli  and  then 
by  Syrian  aircraft.  This  led  by  the  end  of 
the  day  to  the  appearance  of  Israeli  planes 
over  the  outskirts  of  Damasctis  and  to  the 
shooting  down  of  six  Syrian  planes. 

The  mo6t  serious  aspect  of  this  affair  was 
that  for  the  second  time  in  six  months  Arab 
forces  suffered  a  very  bloody  nose  at  the 
hands  of  Israel  without  the  "unified  Arab 
Command"  in  Cairo  lifting  a  flinger.  Presi- 
dent Nasser,  who  aspired  to  be  leader  of  the 
Arab  world  and  who  had  formally  established 
a  military  apparatus  at  least  for  the  contain- 
ment of  Israel,  had  sat  quietly  by  while  first 
his  rival  and  then  his  ally  had  been  con- 
spicuously and  roundly  cdiastised.  Neither 
the  rival  nor  the  ally  hesitated  publicly  and 
privately  to  pwint  out  this  dereliction.  Nasser 
could  of  course  reply,  and  perhaps  did,  that 
the  El  Fatah  raids  were  excessive  and  un- 
timely, that  the  Arabs  must  not  be  provoked 
Into  fighting  before  they  were  ready,  and  that 
the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  standing  between 
his  army  and  Israel  blocked  its  coining  to 
the  rescue  of  his  Arab  allies.  These  excuses, 
however  genuine  and  well-founded  they  may 
have  been,  were  quite  clearly  wearing  thin 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs  after  the  April  7 
affair.  Those  knowing  President  Nasser's  tem- 
perament could  hardly  have  felt  any  assur- 
ance that  he  would  hold  aloof  a  third  time. 

in 
Yet  the  respite  waa  brief.  A  month  later, 
on  May  11,  the  UJJ.  Secretary-General  de- 
clcured  at  a  press  luncheon :  "I  must  say  that, 
in  the  last  few  days,  the  El  Fatah  type  of 
incidents  have  Increased,  unfortunately. 
Those  Incidents  have  occurred  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Lebanese  and  Syrian  lines  and  are 
very  deplorable,  especially  because,  by  their 
nature,  they  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Individuals  who  committed  them  have  had 
more  specialized  training  than  has  usually 
been  evidenced  in  El  Fatah  Incidents  In  the 
past.  That  type  of  activity  is  insidious,  is 
contrary   to   the   letter   and   spirit   of   the 
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Armlstlc  Agreements  and  mena  :es  the  peace 
of  the  are*." 

Oa  tbe  same  day.  May  II,  ^raell  Prime 
Minister  Eshkol  was  saying  In  a  )ubllc  speech 
in  Tel  Aviv  that  his  government  regarded  thl« 
wave  of  sabotage  and  InfiltraUon  gravely. 
•"In  view  of  the  fourteen  incidents  of  the  past 
month  alone,"  be  said,  "we  loay  have  to 
adopt  measures  no  less  dr{istl(  than  those 
cf  April  7."  In  a  radio  interview  two  days 
later  be  declared:  "Is  Is  quite  clear  to  the 
Israeli  Government  tliat  the  fi  cal  point  of 
the  terrorists  Is  in  Syria,  but  kc  have  laid 
down  the  principle  that  we  sha  II  choose  the 
time,  the  place  and  the  means  ti  i  counter  the 
aggressor."  Eshkol  went  on  to  say  that  he 
Intended  to  make  Israeli  defense  forces 
powerful  enough  to  deter  aggres  slon.  to  repel 
It  and  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  i  .-ithln  enemy 
territory. 

It  would  appear  that  a  senior  Israeli  mili- 
tary officer  also  made  a  public  comment  on 
or  about  May  12,  the  exact  tei  of  which  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  find  but  which, 
whether  or  not  correctly  under  tood.  signif- 
icantly contributed  to  Arab  a|  iprehensions. 
President  Nasser  referred  to  it  U .  a  speech  on 
May  23,  saying,  "On  May  12  a  very  impor- 
tant statement  was  made.  .  .  .  T  le  statement 
said  that  the  Israeli  command  >r8  have  an- 
nounced they  would  carry  out  military  op- 
erations against  Syria  In  ord«  r  to  occupy 
Damascus  and  overthrow  the  Sy  -Ian  Govern- 
ment." 

These  Israeli  exercises  In  verl  al  escalation 
provoked  far  more  serious  reperc  usslons  than 
they  were  no  doubt  intended  t(i  do  and.  far 
from  sobering  the  exuberant  Syrians  and 
their  allies,  raised  probably  gen  line  fears  in 
Damascus,  Cairo  and  Moscow  to  i  level  which 
brought  about  the  fatal  declslors  and  events 
of  the  following  week.  Indeed  the  Secretary- 
Generml.  disturbed  that  his  ttatement  of 
May  11  on  the  El  Fatah  raids  night  stimu- 
late Israeli  military  action,  ai  Jiounced  on 
May  13  that  that  statement  "c  innot  be  in- 
terpreted as  condoning  resort  to  force  by 
any  party." 

On  the  same  day  the  Syrian  !  'orelgn  Min- 
istry summoned  ambassadors  fr  >m  countries 
which  were  members  of  the  Se  mrlty  Coun- 
cil and  told  them  that  a  plot  i  igalnst  Syria 
was  being  concocted  by  "lm|  lertallst  and 
Zionist  quarters."  The  Ministry  described 
"the  prearranged  aggressive  r  ile  Israel  la 
preparing  to  play  within  the  framework  of 
this  plot"  which,  it  declared,  "began  with 
the  abortive  April  7  aggresslc  n"  and  was 
revealed  by  "statements  of  Z  lonlst  Chief 
of  Staff  Rabin." 

Another  component  in  the  i  ccumulating 
mass  of  explosive  elements  wa  s  mentioned 
by  President  Nasser  In  the  fa  nous  spveech 
of  June  9  in  which  he  oftered  o  resign.  He 
declared  at  that  time:  "We  all  k  aow  how  the 
crisis  began  In  the  first  half  af  last  May. 
There  was  a  plan  by  the  enen  ly  to  Invade 
Syria,  and  the  statements  by  hs  politicians 
and  his  military  commanders  <  eclared  that 
frankly.  The  evidence  was  ample  The  sources 
of  our  Syrian  brothers  and  our  own  reliable 
information  were  categorical  o  i  this.  Even 
our  friends  in  the  Soviet  Union  told  the 
parliamentary  delegation  which  was  visiting 
Moscow  last  month  that  there  was  a  calcu- 
lated intention." 

There  seems  little  doubt  tha  the  Soviets 
did  transmit  warnings  along  ti  lese  lines  to 
the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  governments.  East- 
em  European  sources  have  justified  these 
warnings  on  the  grounds  thai  the  Israeli 
Government  Itself  advised  Soviet  represen- 
tatives that,  Lf  the  El  Fatah  raKs  continued. 
It  would  take  drastic  punitive  a<tion  against 
Syria.  This  was  of  course  no  mare  than  they 
were  saying  publicly,  but  the  Israelis  may 
have  hoped  that  direct  notice  t4  the  Soviet* 
mlfht  induce  them  to  persuade  their  Syrian 
friends  to  stop  the  raids. 

Indeed  there  la  evidence  thai  Israeli  offi- 
cials were  at  tbls  time  dlsaeml  nating  their 
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warnings  rather  widely.  The  New  York  Times 
correspondent,  James  Feron.  in  Tel  Aviv  re- 
ported on  May  12:  "Some  Israeli  leaders  have 
decided  that  the  use  of  force  against  Syria 
may  be  the  only  way  to  curtail  increasing 
terrorism.  Any  such  Israeli  reaction  to  con- 
tinued inflltratlon  would  be  of  considerable 
strength  but  of  short  duration  and  limited 
in  area.  This  has  become  apparent  in  talks 
with  highly  qualified  and  Informed  Israelis 
who  have  spoken  in  recent  days  against  a 
background  of  mounting  border  violence." 

However,  these  private  warnings,  coupled 
with  the  provocative  pronouncements  by 
Eshkol  and  others,  would  seem  to  have 
backfired  by  convincing  the  Soviets,  Syrians 
and  Egyptians  that  a  major  retaliatory 
strike  against  Syria  was  fixed  and  Im- 
minent. In  a  speech  to  the  United  Nations 
on  June  19  Premier  Kosygln  declared:  "In 
those  days,  the  Soviet  Government,  and  I 
believe  others  too.  began  receiving  informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment had  timed  for  the  end  of  May  a  swift 
strike  at  Syria  In  order  to  crush  It  and  then 
carry  the  fighting  over  Into  the  territory  of 
United  Arab  Republic." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Israelis  state  that 
en  May  12  the  Director  General  of  the  Israeli 
Foreign  Minister,  on  May  19  the  Foreign 
Minister  and  on  May  29  the  P»rlme  Minister 
each  invited  Soviet  Ambassador  Chuvakhln, 
who  had  accused  Israel  of  massing  forces  on 
the  Syrian  border,  to  visit  the  area  and  see 
for  himself,  but  that  In  each  case  he  refused 
to  do  so.  Furthermore,  In  his  report  to  the 
Secvirlty  Council  on  May  19.  Secretary-Gen- 
eral Thant  had  referred  to  allegations  about 
troop  movements  and  concentrations  on  the 
Israeli  side  of  the  Syrian  border  but  con- 
cluded :  "Reports  from  UNTSO  observers  have 
confirmed  the  absence  of  troop  concentra- 
tions and  significant  troop  movement  on  both 
sides  of  the  line."  U.S.  representatives  In  Is- 
rael at  the  time  also  saw  no  evidence  of  the 
alleged  troop  concentrations.  Moreover,  on 
May  15  the  Israeli  Government,  observing 
that  Egyptian  forces  were  crossing  the  Suez 
Canal  into  Slnal  in  considerable  strength, 
instructed  Its  Representative  at  the  U.N., 
Ambassador  Rafael,  to  request  the  Secretary- 
General  to  assure  Cairo  on  Its  behalf  that 
it  had  no  Intention  of  Initiating  any  military 
action.  The  Secretary -General  immediately 
complied  with  the  request. 

Nevertheless,  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
In  the  May  19  report  referred  to  above  the 
Secretary-General  remarked :  "Intemperate 
and  belUcoee  utterances  .  .  .  are  unfortu- 
nately more  or  less  routine  on  both  sides 
of  the  lines  in  the  Near  East.  In  recent  weeks. 
however,  reports  emanating  from  Israel  have 
attributed  to  some  high  officials  in  that  state 
statements  so  threatening  as  to  be  particu- 
larly Inflammatory  In  the  sense  that  they 
could  only  heighten  emotions  and  thereby 
Increase  tensions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lines."  Press  accounts  of  these  statements 
also  seemed  so  Inflammatory  to  U.S.  State 
Department  officials  that  they  expressed  con- 
cern to  Israeli  authorities. 

The  situation  In  mid-May  was  therefore 
the  following:  The  aggra^-ation  of  the  El 
Fatah  raids  originating  in  Syria  would  seem 
to  have  brought  the  Israeli  Government  to 
the  decision,  anitounced  publicly  In  gen- 
eral terms  by  responsible  officials  and  con- 
fided in  more  specific  terms  to  journalists 
and  perhaps  to  foreign  diplomats  including 
the  Soviets,  to  retaliate  ^arply  and  sub- 
stantially if  the  raids  continued.  There  la 
no  solid  evidence,  however,  that  they  In- 
tended anything  so  massive  as  a  drive  on 
Damascus.  Nevertheless,  this  prospect  had 
In  both  Moscow  and  Cairo  an  Impact  which 
the  Israelis  probably  did  not  fully  antici- 
pate or  correctly  assess. 

The  Soviets  had  particular  reason  for  not 
wishing  to  see  the  Syrian  Government  hu- 
miliated, defeated  and  perhaps  overthrown. 


The  Increasingly  radical  Syrian  governments 
which  had  assumed  power  during  the  previ- 
ous eighteen  months,  though  they  were  far 
from  being  communist  (the  Communist 
Party  was  and  still  Is  banned),  had  come 
to  rely  more  and  more  on  Soviet  military 
and  economic  aid.  to  permit  Increasing  num- 
bers of  Soviet  advisers  to  be  st.itloned  In  the 
country,  and  all  in  all  to  offer  the  most 
promising  field  for  Soviet  penetration  and 
Influence  to  be  found  anywhere  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  particular  Soviet  concern  for 
Syria  was  dramatically  shown  at  the  end 
of  the  six-day  war  when  the  prospect  that 
Israeli  forces  might  then  drive  to  Damascus 
caused  the  Soviets  suddenly  to  Join  in  a  de- 
mand, which  they  had  up  to  that  point 
stubbornly  opposed,  that  U.N.  observers  po- 
lice tlie  cease-fire.  It  may  well  have  been 
that  by  mid-May  they  genuinely  feared  m.io- 
slve  Israeli  retaliation  which  might  topple 
the  Syrian  Government  and  that  they  there- 
fore spurred  the  Egyptians  on  to  vigorous 
counteraction,  the  full  repercussions  o' 
which  they  did  not  foresee.  In  fear  of  "los- 
ing" Syria  they  overreached  themselves  and 
urged  the  Arabs  to  take  action  which  re- 
sulted In  much  more  disastrous  losses  for 
their  side. 

Nasser,  for  his  part,  saddled  with  repsonsi- 
blUty  for  the  unified  Arab  Command  whlcli 
was  supposed  to  protect  all  the  Arab  States 
from  Israel,  jealous  of  his  already  domrigcd 
position  as  would-be  leader  of  the  Arab 
world,  having  been  ridiculed  by  his  allies 
and  rivals  for  his  failure  to  stir  at  the  time 
of  the  Es  Samu  and  April  7  affairs,  categori- 
cally assured  by  Syrians  and  Soviets  that 
Israel  was  about  to  attack  Syria,  for  which 
public  statements  by  Israeli  leaders  seemed 
to  give  warrant,  may  well  have  felt  that  he 
could  no  longer  stand  aside  without  fatal 
loss  to  his  prestige  and  authority. 

Israeli  public  statements  between  May  1 1 
and  13,  therefore,  regardless  of  how  they 
may  have  been  Intended,  may  well  have  been 
the  spark  that  ignited  the  long  accumulat- 
ing tinder.  On  May  14  the  Egyptian  Chief  or 
Staff  to  Damascus  and,  according  to  the 
Syrian  official  spokesman,  discussed  with 
Syrian  officials  "Important  matters  concern- 
ing joint  defense  against  Israel."  On  May  16 
the  Cairo  radio  announced  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic  had  declared  a  state  or  emer- 
gency for  Its  armed  forces  because  of  "the 
tense  situation  on  the  Syrian-Israeli  armi- 
stice lines,  Israel's  large  military  concentra- 
tions, its  threats  and  Us  open  demands  for 
an  attack  on  Damascus."  On  that  same  day. 
according  to  the  Cairo  radio.  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Rlad  received  the  Soviet,  Syrian  and  Iraqi 
Ambassadors  In  separate  audiences  and  Min- 
ister of  War  Badran  received  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador accompanied  by  his  military  at- 
tach6.  The  fourtii  act  of  the  tragedy  was 
about  to  begin. 

IV 

At  2200  hours  local  time  tliat  evening.  May 
16.  General  Rlkhye,  Commander  of  tlie  U.N. 
Emergency  Force  In  Slnal,  was  handed  the 
following  letter  from  General  P^wzl,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Egyptain  Armed  Forces :  "To  your 
Information,  I  gave  my  Instructions  to  all 
VJlR.  Armed  Forces  to  be  ready  for  action 
against  Israel  the  moment  It  might  carry  out 
an  aggressive  action  against  any  Arab  coun- 
try. Due  to  these  instructions  our  troops  are 
already  concentrated  in  Sinai  on  our  eastern 
borders.  For  the  sake  of  complete  security  of 
all  U.N.  troops  which  Install  O.P.s  along  our 
border,  I  request  that  you  issue  your  orders 
to  withdraw  all  these  troops  immediately.  I 
have  given  my  instructions  to  our  Comman- 
der of  the  eastern  Eone  concerning  this  sub- 
ject. Inform  back  the  fulfillment  of  this  re- 
quest." 

Secretary-General  Thant  received  General 
Rlkhye's  report  at  1730  hours  New  York  time 
that  same  evening  and  an  boiir  and  a  quarter 
later  (at  1846  hours)  at  his  urgent  request 
received    the   U.A.R.   representative   to   the 
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U.N.,  Ambassador  El  Kony,  to  whom  he  pre- 
aented  the  following  views:  (1)  General 
Rlkhye  could  not  take  orders  from  anyone 
but  the  Secretary-General;  (2)  If  General 
Pawzl  was  asking  for  a  temporary  withdrawal 
of  UNEF  from  the  Line  this  was  unaccept- 
able because  UNEF  "cannot  be  asked  to  stand 
aside  in  order  to  enable  the  two  sides  to  re- 
sume fighting";  (3)  If  General  Pawzl  was 
asking  for  a  general  withdrawal  <rf  UNEF 
from  Gaza  and  Sinai  the  request  should  have 
been  addressed  by  the  U.A.R.  <3overnment  to 
the  Secretary-General;  (4)  the  U.A.R.  Gov- 
ernment had  the  right  "to  withdraw  the 
consent  which  It  gave  In  1956  for  the  sta- 
tioning of  UNEF  on  the  territory  of  the 
U.A.R.";  (5)  If  the  U.A.R.  Government  ad- 
dressed such  a  request  to  the  Secretary- 
General  he  "would  order  the  withdrawal  of 
all  UNEF  troops  frc«n  Gaza  and  Slnal,  simul- 
taneously Informing  the  General  Assembly 
of  what  he  was  doing  and  why";  (6)  a  U-AJt. 
request  for  a  temporary  withdrawal  of  UNEF 
from  the  Line  would  be  considered  by  the 
Secretary-General  "as  tantamount  to  a  re- 
quest for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  UNEF 
from  Gaza  and  Slnal,  since  this  would  reduce 
UNEF  to  Ineffectiveness." 

Early  the  next  morning.  May  17,  Egyptian 
troops  began  to  move  into  and  beyond  some 
UNEF  positions  along  the  Armlstloe  Line.  At 
noon  QM.T.  that  day  General  Fawzl  con- 
veyed to  General  Rlkhye  a  request  that  the 
Jugoslav  detachments  of  UNEF  (which  oc- 
cupied the  main  p<»^lon  of  the  Slnal  Armis- 
tice Line)  be  withdrawn  within  24  hours, 
adding,  however,  that  the  UNEF  Commander 
might  take  "24  hours  or  bo"  to  withdraw  the 
UNEF  detachment  from  Sharm  el  Sheikh 
(which  commands  the  Straits  of  Tlran  but 
Is  far  distant  from  the  Armistice  Line) . 

Space  permits  only  the  briefest  summary 
of  the  events  which  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. On  the  afternoon  of  May  17  in  New 
York  the  Secretary-General  consulted  with 
representatives  of  countries  providing  con- 
tingents to  UNEF  (Brazil.  Canada,  Den- 
mark, India,  Jugoslavia,  Norway  and  Swe- 
den) .  According  to  his  subsequent  report  to 
the  General  Assembly,  two  of  them  expressed 
serious  doubts  about  complying  with  "a 
peremptory  request"  for  withdrawal  and  sug- 
gested reference  to  the  Assembly,  whereas 
two  others  maintained  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public had  the  right  to  request  withdrawal 
at  any  time  and  that  request  would  have  to 
be  respected  regardless  of  what  the  Assembly 
might  say.  Later  that  afternoon  the  Secre- 
tary-General presented  to  the  U-A.R.  Repre- 
sentative an  aide-memoire  reiterating  the 
points  be  had  made  the  previous  evening 
and  concluding  that,  if  Egyptian  troop  move- 
ments up  to  the  Line  were  maintained,  he 
would  "have  no  choice  but  to  order  the 
withdrawal  of  UNEF  from  Gaza  and  Slnal  as 
expeditiously  as  possible." 

The  next  morning.  May  18,  Foreign  Min- 
ister Rlad  informed  representatives  In  Cairo 
of  nations  with  troops  In  UNEF  that  "UNEF 
bad  terminated  Its  tasks  In  the  U.AJI.  and 
In  the  Gaza  Strip  and  must  depart  from 
the  above  territory  forthwith."  At  noon  New 
York  time  the  Secretary-General  received  a 
formal  request  from  the  Egyptian  Foreign 
MirUster  to  the  same  effect.  That  afternoon 
he  met  with  the  UNEF  Advisory  Committee 
where  he  encountered  the  same  divergence 
of  views  as  at  the  meeting  the  previous  day 
but  where  the  members  finally  acquiesced  In 
bis  belief  that.  In  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
posal to  convene  the  Assembly,  he  "had  no 
alternative  other  than  to  comply  with  the 
U.AJl.'s  demand."  He  did  so  that  same  even- 
ing by  a  message  to  Foreign  Minister  Rlad 
and  by  instructions  to  the  UNEF  Commander. 

The  Immediate  reaction  of  Israel  also  de- 
serves mention.  On  the  morning  of  May  18 
the  Secretary-General  received  the  Israeli 
representative  who  presented  his  Oovem- 
mentl   view   "that   the   UNEF   withdrawal 


should  not  be  achieved  by  a  imllateral  U_A Jl. 
request  alone  and  asserting  Israel's  right  to 
a  voice  in  the  matter."  When,  however,  the 
Secretary-General  raised  the  possibility  of 
stationing  UNEF  on  the  Israeli  side  of  the 
line,  the  Representative  replied  that  this 
would  be  "entirely  unacceptable  to  his  Gov- 
ernment." thus  reaffirming  the  position  In 
regard  to  UNEF  which  Israel  had  taken  ever 
since  the  estabUshment  of  the  Force  In  1966. 

The  Intent  and  rationale  of  the  decisions 
taken  In  Cairo  during  those  critical  days  In 
mid-May  are  still  shrouded  In  obscurity,  while 
those  taken  In  response  In  New  York  are  still 
bedeviled  by  controversy.  What  seems  rea- 
sonably clear  Is  that,  as  so  often  In  the 
prelude  to  war,  the  control  of  events  slipped 
from  everyone's  hands  and  limited  decisions 
hastily  taken  had  sweeping  consequences  no 
one  desired. 

No  doubt  the  Egyptian  Government  de- 
cided sometime  between  May  13  and  16  that. 
In  view  of  Its  assessment  of  the  threat  to 
Syria.  It  must  move  some  of  its  armed 
forces  up  to  the  Slnal  Armistice  Line  in  order 
either  to  deter  Israel  or  to  come  to  Syria's 
assistance  If  deterrence  failed.  Reliable  Arab 
sources  maintain  that :  ( 1 )  the  U.A.R.  Gov- 
ernment had  as  late  as  May  16  no  Intention 
to  request  the  withdrawal  of  UNEF;  (2)  It 
desired  merely  the  removal  of  several  UNEP 
posts  along  the  Slnal  Line  which  would  in- 
hibit the  contemplated  redeployment  of 
Egyptian  forces;  (3)  It  saw  no  Incompat- 
ibility between  this  redeployment  and  the 
continuance  of  UNEF  In  Its  other  positions 
including  Sharm  el  Sheikh;  (4)  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  redeployment  was  left  to 
the  military  leaders  who  failed  to  consult 
the  civilian  authorities,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, about  either  the  scope  of  the  redeploy- 
ment they  Intended  to  carry  out  or  the  de- 
mand addressed  to  General  Rlkhye  on  May 
16;  (5)  when  the  Secretary -General  con- 
fronted the  U.AJI.  Government  with  the 
naked  choice  between  reversing  the  rede- 
ployment, to  which  Its  military  leaders  had 
publicly  committed  It,  and  requesting  the 
withdrawal  of  UNEF,  If  felt  obliged  to  choose 
the  latter;  (6)  furthermore,  when  It  unex- 
pectedly found  Its  forces  once  more  in  pos- 
session of  Sharm  el  Sheikh.  It  felt  It  could 
not  fall  to  exercise,  as  It  had  from  1954  to 
1956,  Its  "belligerent  right"  to  forbid  the  pas- 
sage of  Israeli  vessels  and  "war  material" 
through  the  Strait. 

As  to  the  decisions  taken  in  New  York, 
the  U.N.  authorities  have  maintained  that: 
(1)  the  indicated  redeployment  of  U.AJI. 
forces  teas  incompatible  with  the  continu- 
ance of  UNEF  since  It  deprived  UNEF  of  its 
essential  function  as  a  buffer  between  Egyp- 
tian and  Israeli  forces;  (2)  UNEF  had  hither- 
to been  able  to  function  effectively  only  be- 
cause of  an  Informal  U.A.R.  agreement  that 
Its  forces  would  be  held  2000  meters  back 
from  the  Armistice  Line  In  Slnal  (Israeli 
forces  patroUed  right  up  to  the  Line);  (3) 
once  confrontation  between  the  two  forces 
was  reestablished,  conflict  between  them  was. 
In  the  existing  state  of  tension,  very  prob- 
able and  UNEF  units  scattered  among  them 
would  be  wholly  unable  to  prevent  it;  (4) 
two  of  the  troop-contrlbutlng  states,  India 
and  Jugoslavia,  had  made  clear  their  Inten- 
tion to  withdraw  their  contingents  whatever 
the  Secretary-General  decided  and  others 
were  likely  to  follow  suit,  with  the  probable 
result  that  UNEF  would  disintegrate  In  a  dis- 
ordered and  Ignominious  fashion;  (5)  the 
U.AJ{.  Government  had  the  legal  right  both 
to  move  Its  troops  where  it  wished  In  Its 
own  territory  and  to  Insist  on  the  withdrawal 
of  UNEF  at  any  time,  just  as  Israel  had  the 
right  to  refuse  It  admittance;  (6)  If  the  VH. 
contested  that  right,  peacekeeping  would  be- 
come "occupation"  and  other  governments 
would  not  in  the  future  admit  UJJ.  peace- 
keeping forces  to  their  territories;  (7)  a  ref- 
erence of  the  Egyptian  request  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  or  the  Assembly  would  merely 


have  produced,  as  subsequent  events  proved, 
a  prolonged  debate  during  which  UNEF 
would  have  either  disintegrated  or  been  help- 
lessly Involved  In  war. 

No  concltialve  judgment  can  be  pronounced 
on  these  two  lines  of  argument.  What  does 
seem  apparent  Is  that  both  the  U.A.R.  and 
the  UJI.,  like  Israel  a  few  days  before,  acted 
precipitately  and  with  little  resort  to  diplo- 
macy. If  the  Egyptian  account  Is  accurate, 
temporlzatlon  on  the  part  of  the  UJ*.  might 
conceivably  have  led  to  some  modification  In 
U.AJt.  military  dispositions  which  had  not 
been  authorized  by  Its  own  government.  It 
seems  very  doubtful,  however,  that  In  the 
prevailing  state  of  emotion  dispositions  once 
taken,  even  without  ftUl  authorlzalton,  could 
have  been  reversed.  By  May  17  the  crisis  had 
alresMly  acquired  a  momentum  which  seemed 
inexorably  to  sweep  all  parties  toward  and 
over  the  brink. 

Nevertheless,  we  can  hardly  fall  to  note 
parenthetically  the  serious  shortcomings  of 
a  peacekeeping  procedure  whereby,  as  in  this 
case,  a  U.N.  force  can  be  ordered  out  of  a 
critical  area  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
danger  of  war.  which  It  Is  stationed  there  to 
prevent,  becomes  most  acute.  The  fault,  how- 
ever, lies  not  with  the  U.N.  but  with  the 
great  powers  whose  rivalries  ever  since  1945 
have  blocked  the  application  of  the  enforce- 
ment procedxires  provided  by  Chapter  VII  of 
the  Charter,  under  which  a  U.N.  military 
force  could  be,  for  example.  Interposed  be- 
tween two  prospective  combatants  regardless 
of  the  objections  of  either  or  both.  In  the 
absence  of  great-power  willingness  to  permit 
the  Security  CoimcU  to  apply  compulsion  of 
that  type,  the  UJ*.  has  been  obliged  for  many 
years  to  rely  on  a  much  more  fragile  form 
of  peacekeeping  whereunder  a  UJ*.  force, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  arrangements 
under  which  It  entered  the  territory  of  a 
state,  can  In  practice  remain  there  only  so 
long  as  Its  government  consents.  Such  was 
the  situation  In  Slnal  before  May  16. 

V 

To  return  to  the  concluding  events  of  that 
month:  President  Nasser  on  May  22  an- 
nounced bis  Intention  to  reinstitute  the 
blockade  against  Israel  In  the  Strait  of  Tlran. 
This  was  the  final  fatal  step.  Whether,  In 
whatever  advance  planning  did  take  place.  It 
was  contemplated  that  Sharm  el  Sheikh 
would  be  reoccupled  and  the  blockade  relm- 
posed,  or  whether  the  military  exceeded  their 
orders  and  one  step  led  to  another  In  dizzy 
and  unpremeditated  succession,  is  not  cer- 
tain. There  can  hardly  have  been  any  doubt 
at  any  time,  however,  about  the  grave  risks 
Involved  In  restoring  the  blockade.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Russians  were  consulted 
about  the  redeployment  of  Egyptian  forces 
and  perhe4>s  the  subsequent  request  for  the 
withdrawal  of  UNEF.  Reliable  Soviet  sources 
have  claimed,  however,  that  they  were  not 
Informed  in  advance  of  the  relmiposltlon  of 
the  blockade.  Implying  that  they  would  have 
objected  had  they  known. 

In  any  case,  the  reaction  In  Israel  and 
elsewhere  was  Immediate.  On  May  23  I^rlme 
Minister  Eshkol  declared  In  parliament :  "The 
Knesset  knows  that  any  Interference  with 
freedom  of  shipping  In  the  Gulf  and  In  the 
Straits  constitutes  a  flagrant  violation  of 
International  law.  ...  It  constitutes  an  act 
of  aggression  against  Israel."  On  the  same 
day  President  Johnson  declared  In  Wash- 
ington: "The  United  States  considers  the 
Gulf  to  be  an  International  waterway  and 
feels  that  a  blockade  of  Israeli  shipping  Is 
Illegal  and  potentially  disastrous  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  The  right  of  free.  Innocent  passage 
of  the  international  waterway  is  a  vital  In- 
terest of  the  International  community." 

Unavailing  efforts  wert  made  to  persuade 
President  Nasser  to  revoke,  suspend  or  mod- 
erate the  blockade  but,  the  action  once 
taken,  he  did  not  feel  poUtlcally  free  to  re- 
verse It,  even  bad  be  so  desired.  Equally  tin- 
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availing  were  efforts  made  to  for  'stall  a  uni- 
laUral  Israeli  response  by  organl  Jng  a  group 
of  maritime  powers  to  issue  a  de  ilaratlon  re- 
affirming the  right  of  free  passige  through 
the  Strait  and  presumably,  if  pas  sage  contin- 
ued to  be  denied,  to  take  effective  multilatercl 
action  to  reopen  it.  Very  few  marl  time  powers 
showed  any  Interest  in  particl  )ating  in  a 
confrontation  with  Nasser  ani  I  the  Arab 
world,  nor  did  members  of  the  V  S.  Congress 
who  were  consulted  manifest  any  enthuEiasm 
for  risking  another  conflict  in  addition  to 
Viet  Nam.  The  exploratory  dlalo  ;ue  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.A.R..  howeve  ■.  continued 
up  until  the  outbreak  of  war;  as  late  as  June 
4  an  agreement  was  announced  that  tJ.A  R. 
Vice  President  Mohleddln  would  visit  Wash- 
ington within  the  next  few  da  ,s  and  Vice 
President  Humphrey  would  late  return  the 
visit. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  tt  e  crisis  had 
assumed  proportions  far  beyonl  an  argu- 
ment over  maritime  rights.  The  advance  of 
the  Egyptian  forces  to  the  Am  ilstlce  Line, 
the  ouster  of  UNEF  and  the  reli  iposltlon  of 
the  blockade  were  received  wlti  enormous 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  Ara  3  world.  All 
the  pent-up  emotions  which  hi  ,d  been  ac- 
cumulating for  twenty  years,  and  which 
were  continually  refreshed  by  ar  ned  clashes, 
Inflammatory  propaganda  and  Ihe  presence 
of  a  milUon  refugees,  erupted  U  paeans  of 
triumph  from  Baghdad  to  Marral  esh. 

Nasser's  prestige,  which  had  seen  falling 
for  some  time,  rebounded  overni  jht.  Expres- 
sions of  solidarity  poured  In.  I  aq.  Algeria, 
Kuwait  and  Sudan  promised  Iroops.  In  a 
startling  reversal  of  long-standl  3g  hostility. 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  appearec  in  Cairo  on 
May  30  and  concluded  a  mutual  lefense  pact 
with  the  U-AJi.  which  a  few  days  later  was 
extended  to  Iraq.  The  armed  fori  es  of  Egypt, 
Jordan  and  Syria  were  more  an  1  more  con- 
centrated around  Israel's  frontiers  and  there 
seemed  every  likelihood  they  wc  uld  soon  be 
reinforced  by  other  Arab  states 

This  Arab  euphoria,  moreover  led  also  to 
▼erbal  exaltation  which  could  n<  it  have  been 
without  ItB  effect  on  Israel.  For  Instance,  the 
Syrian  Chief  of  State.  Dr.  Al-Ati  si,  said  In  a 
speech  on  May  22:  'Arab  Palestinians  who 
were  expelled  from  their  homeland  now 
realize  that  armed  struggle  Is  t  le  only  way 
to  regain  their  homeland.  .  .  .  The  state  of 
gangs  (Israel)  will  not  benefit  by  blaming 
others  for  Inciting  fedayeen  ac;lvltles.  The 
cause  of  these  activities  Is  thf  aggressive 
Zionist  existence  Itself.  Let  Isra^  know  that 
the  Palestinian  fedayeen  activities  will  con- 
tinue until  they  liberate  their  hcmeland."  In 
a  speech  addressed  on  June  It)  troops  de- 
parting for  the  "frontUnes"  in  Jordan,  Pres- 
ident Artf  of  Iraq  declared:  "It  was  treason 
and  politics  that  brought  about  the  creation 
of  Israel.  Brethren  and  soiu,  this  Is  the  day 
of  the  battle  to  revenge  your  mai  tyred  breth- 
ren who  fell  in  1948.  It  Is  the  lay  to  wash 
away  tbe  stigma.  We  shall,  God  irtlUng,  meet 
In  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa." 

Yet  even  at  this  late  date,  desjilte  all  these 
verbal  pyrotechnic*  and  concentrations  of 
force,  there  doea  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
intention  In  Cairo  to  inltate  a  t-ar.  In  reply 
to  a  question  by  British  M.  P.  Christopher 
Mayhew  Interviewing  Nasser  on  .  une  2,  "And 
If  they  do  not  attack,  will  you  let  them 
alone?"  the  President  said.  "Yes.  «re  will  leave 
them  alone.  We  have  no  intentlo  n  of  attack- 
ing Israel.'  Similar  assurances  w«  re  repeated- 
ly given  the  United  States  by  the  highest 
Egyptian  authorities. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  loubt  them. 
Naeoer  had  up  to  that  point .  achieved  a 
spectacular  victory.  Arab  unity  s^med  closer 
to  reaUty  than  tt  had  ever  beea.  Israel  had 
•ufrer«d  a  serious  setback  In  pr«stlge.  power 
and  security.  The  mood  In  Oalrq  was  an  odd 
mixture  of  exaltation  and  fatalism,  exalta- 
tion over  what  had  been  achieved,  fatalism 
before  the  Inescapable  realization  that  Israel 
might  prefer  war  to  a  political  dfefeat  of  this 
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magnitude.  There  was  a  clear  understanding 
that  Israel  might  attack  at  any  time,  no 
overweening  confidence  as  to  the  outcome, 
but  a  determination  to  defend,  whatever  the 
costs,  the  intoxicating  gains  which  had  been 
won.  Whether  this  determination  might  have 
been  overcome  by  negotiation  over  a  period 
of  time,  for  example  by  the  visits  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  between  Cairo  and  Washington, 
cannot  be  known  for  certain.  In  view  of  the 
support  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  provid- 
ing its  Arab  friends,  this  seems  unlikely. 

In  any  case  the  Israeli  Government  ob- 
viously decided  that  It  could  not  wait.  All  the 
factors  which  had  Induced  It  to  go  to  war 
m  1956 — a  multiplication  of  raids  Into  Us 
territory,  a  substantial  build-up  of  Egyptian 
and  other  hostile  forces  on  Its  borders,  the 
blockade  of  the  Strait — had  reappeared  In 
even  more  aggravated  form.  Efforts  of  the 
U.N.  and  the  U.S.  to  relieve  them  by  Inter- 
national action  seemed  unavailing.  On  May 
30  Foreign  Minister  Eban  said  In  a  press  con- 
ference In  Jerusalem:  "Less  than  two  weeks 
ago  a  change  took  place  In  the  security  bal- 
ance In  this  region.  The  two  most  spectacu- 
lar signs  of  this  change  were  the  Illegal  at- 
tempt to  blockade  the  International  passage- 
way at  the  Strait  of  Tlran  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  and  the  abnormal  buildup  of  Egyp- 
tian troops  on  the  Israeli  frontier.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Israel  Intend  to  insure 
that  these  two  changes  are  rescinded,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time.'"  Six  days  later 
Israel  struck  with  this  end  In  view,  twelve 
days  later  It  had  achieved  its  objective,  and 
much  more  t>eslde. 


It  is  not  difficult  in  retrospect  to  identify 
the  ventures  and  responses  on  both  sides 
which  over  preceding  months  and  weeks, 
compounding  the  hatreds  which  had  been 
allowed  to  fester  for  twenty  years,  led  almost 
inevitably  to  war. 

First  were  the  El  Fatah  raids,  organized 
from  Syria,  involving  the  "Palestine  Lib- 
eration Army."  subjecting  peaceful  Israeli 
villages  to  recurrent  Jeopardy  and  terror, 
building  up  through  the  months  from  Octo- 
ber to  May,  unpunished  and,  because  of  the 
Soviet  veto,  even  uncensured  by  the  U.N. 
Security  Council.  Remembering  the  history 
of  the  previous  twelve  years  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  Arab  or  Soviet  leader  could  have 
failed  to  realize  that  this  murderous  cam- 
paign would  eventually  bring  forth  a  mur- 
derous response. 

Second  were  the  Israeli  "massive  retalia- 
tions" at  Es  Samu  tn  November  and  in  the 
air  over  Syria  and  Jordan  in  April,  designed 
to  punish  and  deter,  but  disproportionate  In 
size,  visibility  and  political  Impact,  causing 
also  the  death  of  Innocent  people,  condemned 
by  the  Security  Council  in  the  strongest 
terms  In  November,  as  similar  disproportion- 
ate retaliations  had  been  repeatedly  con- 
demned in  the  past.  It  is  difficult  to  see  bow 
any  Israeli  leader  could  have  failed  to  fore- 
see that  such  repeated  massive  reprisals  must 
eventually  place  the  lecMler  of  the  Arab  co- 
alition In  a  position  where  he  would  have  to 
respond. 

Third  were  the  public  and  private  state- 
ments of  high  Israeli  authorities  in  mid- 
May  which  Indicated  the  probability  of  even 
more  drastic  retaliation  against  Syria  in  the 
near  future  If  the  El  Fatah  raids  continued. 
These  statements,  even  though  no  doubt 
designed  to  deter  the  raids,  almost  certainly 
convinced  the  Syrian  and  U.A.R.  Govern- 
ments that  such  retaliation  was  definitely 
projected  and  may  well  have  persuaded  them 
and  the  Soviets  that  the  Syrian  r^lme  Itself 
was  In  Jeopardy. 

Fourth  was  the  decision  by  the  U.A.R.  Oov- 
emment  presumably  encouraged  by  Soviets 
and  Syrians,  to  move  Its  armed  forces  up  to 
the  Slnal  Armistice  Line,  thus  reestablishing 
at  a  moment  of  acute  tension  the  direct  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli military  confrontation  which 
had  been  the  major  immediate  cause  of  the 


1956  war.  This  redeployment  of  Egyptian 
forces  was  under  the  circumstances  critical 
whether  or  not  It  was  originally  Intended 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  demand  that  UNEP 
be  withdrawn. 

Fifth  and  finally  was  the  decision  of  the 
U.A.R.  Government,  finding  Itself  whether 
by  intent  or  accident  once  more  in  com- 
mand of  the  Strait  of  Tlran,  to  exercise  Its 
"belligerent  rights"  by  reimposing  the  block- 
ade, thus  reproducing  the  third  of  the  ele- 
ments which  had  brought  on  the  1956  war. 
The  likely  consequences  of  this  step  were  In- 
deed foreseen  but.  In  the  climate  of  fear, 
passion  and  "national  honor"  which  by  then 
prevailed,  were  faced  with  fatalism  and  des- 
peration. 

It  remains,  however,  tlie  thesis  of  this 
article  that  no  government  plotted  or  In- 
tended to  start  a  war  In  the  Middle  East  In 
the  spring  of  1967.  Syria  mounted  raids 
against  Israel  as  It  had  been  doing  for 
years,  but  more  intensively  and  effective- 
ly; Israel  retaliated  disproportionately  as  it 
often  had  before,  but  In  more  rapid  suc- 
cession and  In  a  way  that  seemed  to  threat- 
en the  existence  of  the  Arab  government; 
Nas.ser  felt  his  responsibilities  and  ambitions 
In  the  Arab  world  did  not  permit  him  again 
to  stand  aside  in  such  a  contingency  and 
took  hasty  and  ill-calculated  measures  which 
made  major  conflict,  already  probable,  prac- 
tically certain.  All  concerned  overreacted  out- 
rageously. Yet  there  Is  no  evidence — quite 
the  contrary — that  either  Nasser  or  the 
Israeli  Government  or  even  the  Syrian  Gov- 
ernment wanted  and  sought  a  major  war  at 
this  Juncture. 

Of  course  the  fault  of  all  of  them,  and 
indeed  of  the  great  powers  and  the  United 
Nations,  lay  not  so  much  in  their  actions 
or  omissions  In  May  and  June  1967  as  in  their 
failure,  indeed  their  common  blunt  refusal. 
to  face  the  facta  of  Ufe  In  the  Middle  East 
during  the  twenty  years  before  that  date. 

There  will  be  no  peace  there,  no  security 
for  Its  Inhabitants  or  for  the  great  powers 
Involved  there,  until  the  Arabs  recognize  that 
Israel,  however  unjust  Its  creation  appears  to 
them.  Is  a  fact  of  Ufe,  that  It  has  as  much 
right  to  exist  as  they  have,  that  to  threaten 
and  harass  It,  to  arouse  among  their  people 
false  hopes  about  Its  dissolution.  Is  actually 
as  much  a  threat  to  Arab  as  to  Israeli  secu- 
rity, that  the  two  equally  have  more  to  gain 
than  lose  by  peaceful  coexistence.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  will  also  be  no  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  until  the  Israelis  recognize 
that  the  condition  of  their  long-term  survival 
as  a  nation  Is  reconciliation  with  their  much 
more  numerous  Arab  neighbors,  that  surviv- 
al cannot  Indefinitely  be  preserved  by  mili- 
tary force  or  territorial  expansion,  that  dis- 
plays of  Inflexibility  and  arrogance  are  not 
effective  modes  of  international  Intercourse, 
and  that  in  particular  there  will  be  no  secu- 
rity for  Israel  until,  whatever  the  political 
and  flnanolal  cost,  the  million  or  more  Pales- 
tine refugees  have  been  compensated,  reset- 
tled and  restored  to  dignity. 

THE   AFTEKMATH   OF   THI   SIX    DAT    WAS 

Approximately  thlrty-slx  hours  after  the 
fighting  started.  In  June  1967,  a  cease-fire 
resolution  was  unanlmoiisly  adopted  by  the 
Security  Council  containing  the  request  for 
a  cessation  of  hostilities.  No  reference  was 
made  to  withdrawal  to  boundaries  prior  to 
the  war,  which  has  been  a  common  element 
of  U.N.  resolutions  In  conflict  situations. 

According  to  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Print  of  May  1969  the  losses  on 
both  sides  of  the  conflict  amounted  to  the 
following:  Israel  lost  679  men  as  compared 
to  the  death  of  16,000  Arabs.  Aircraft  losses 
compared  21  to  441;  tanks,  61  to  670. 

Whether  it  was  the  superior  quality  of  the 
weapons  or  the  dedication  and  competence 
of  the  military  leaders  that  brought  Israel 
her  overwhelming  victory  Is  ot  little  Impor- 
tance. Of  more  significance  is  the  outcome 
of  the  conflict.  Actually  the  dispute  settled 
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little,  except  to  Intensify  the  bitterness  and 
tensions  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis. 
The  boundaries  of  Israel  were  even  more  in 
dispute  with  the  West  Bank  of  Jordan,  the 
Gaza  Strip,  and  the  Sharm-al-Shelkh  sector 
of  the  Slnal  Peninsula  added  to  Israeli  ter- 
ritory. The  war  left  Israel  with  the  firm  In- 
tention of  holding  all  of  the  occupied  terri- 
tory as  a  bargaining  device  for  treaties  and 
guarantees  that  it  believed  would  insure 
peace  and  security.  The  refugee  problem  was 
enhanced  rather  than  subdued  adding  an 
additional  160,000  Palestinians  to  the  ref- 
ugee roles  for  the  first  time.  And  not  only 
was  there  a  failure  to  reopen  the  Strait  of 
Tlran  to  International  shipping  but  the  Suez 
Canal  remained  blocked  and  shut  down.  In 
fact  even  arms  shipments  resumed  in  a  mat- 
ter of  months.  The  Soviet  Union  was  re- 
ported to  have  replaced  over  half  of  the  Egyp- 
tian armament  losses  by  September  1967,  and 
In  October  the  United  States  announced  Its 
decision  to  resume  Its  arms  shipments  to  Is- 
rael, Saudi  Arabia  and  Lebanon. 

Diebate  soon  began  over  the  conditions 
for  the  establishment  of  a  formula  for  peace. 
The  Israelis,  supported  by  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  other  Western  Powers, 
wanted  to  guarantee  their  security  through, 
among  other  things,  a  binding  commitment 
by  the  Arabs  to  end  their  state  of  bellig- 
erency. The  Arabs,  supported  by  the  Indians, 
many  developing  countries,  and  the  Soviets, 
urged  that  withdrawal  should  be  a  prereq- 
uisite to  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace 
and  the  settlement  of  outstanding  Issues. 
This  general  lineup  continued  through  the 
Security  Council  meetings  and  the  emer- 
gency special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  was  held  during  the  summer.  At  this 
session,  a  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the 
Ziatln  American  countries  and  containing 
many  of  the  elements  of  the  later  November 
resolution  was  rejected  by  the  Arab  states. 
Other  resolutions  on  special  aspects  of  the 
crisis,  such  as  the  refugees  and  the  status 
of  Jerusalem,  had  been  passed  by  the  UN 
Immediately  following  the  June  war,  but 
were  not  Implemented. 

THC    NOVEMBEX    2  2D    RESOLUTTON 

In  November  1967  the  Security  Council 
met  again,  and  the  United  Kingdom  pro- 
posed a  compromise  resolution  which  coupled 
withdrawal  with  the  achievement  of  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace,  taking  into  consideration 
the  position  of  all  parties.  The  United  States 
was  one  of  the  major  architects  of  the  reso- 
lution which  embodied  many  of  the  same 
points  President  Johnson  had  enunciated 
In  bis  speech  of  June  19,  1967.  Speclflcally, 
the  Security  Council  Resolution  states  that: 

TEXT     or    UNFTED     NATIONS    SECmtrTT     COUNCH. 
BESOLUTION     2«2     OT     NOVEMBER    22,     1967 

The  Security  Council, 

Expressing  Its  continuing  concern  with  the 
grave  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 

Emphasizing  the  InadmLsslbliity  of  the 
acquisition  of  territory  by  war  and  the  need 
to  work  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in  which 
•very  State  In  the  area  can  live  In  security, 

Emphasizing  further  that  all  Member 
States  In  their  acceptance  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  have  undertaken  a 
commitment  to  act  in  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle a  of  the  Charter, 

1.  Affirms  that  the  fulfillment  of  Charter 
principles  requires  the  establishment  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
which  should  Include  the  application  of  both 
the  following  principles: 

(I)  Withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces 
from  territories  occupied  in  the  recent  con- 
flict; 

(II)  Termination  of  all  claims  or  states 
of  belligerency  and  resi>ect  for  and  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  In- 
tegrity and  poUtlcal  Independence  of  every 
State  In  the  area  and  their  right  to  live  In 
peace  within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries free  from  threats  or  acts  of  force; 


2.  Affirms  further  the  necessity 

(a)  For  guaranteeing  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion through  International  waterways  In  the 
area; 

(b)  For  achieving  a  Just  settlement  of 
the  refugee  problem; 

(c)  For  guaranteeing  the  territorial  In- 
violability and  political  Independence  of 
every  Stote  In  the  area,  through  measures 
including  the  establishment  of  demilitarized 
zones; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  des- 
ignate a  Special  Representative  to  proceed 
to  the  Middle  East  to  establish  and  maintain 
contacts  with  the  States  concerned  in  order 
to  promote  agreement  and  assist  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  and  accepted  settlement 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  prin- 
ciples of  this  resolution. 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council  on  the  progress 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Special  Representative  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Shortly  after  Its  formulation  the  govern- 
ments of  Jordan  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public accepted  the  resolution  in  toto  as  self- 
fulfilling;  as  a  literal  formula  for  peace: 
Syria  rejected  It  entirely.  The  Arabs  claimed 
that  withdrawal  should  be  total  and  the  ref- 
ugees should  have  the  option  of  repatriation 
or  compensation  In  accordance  with  past 
United  Nations  resolutions. 

The  Israelis,  on  the  other  hand,  delayed 
acceptance  of  the  resolution.  Israeli  accept- 
ance Included  the  stipulation  that  Imple- 
mentation should  be  by  agreement,  which 
to  them  meant  direct  talks  between  the 
parties.  In  addition,  they  stressed  termi- 
nating the  state  of  beUlgerency  through  a 
formal  peace  treaty  contractually  agreed  up- 
on through  direct  negotiations.  Emphasis 
was  placed  on  "secure  and  recognized  boun- 
daries ".  They  stated  that  the  status  of  Jeru- 
salem was  not  negotiable  and  no  indication 
was  given  regarding  the  right  of  the  original 
inhabitants  to  return  to  occupied  territory. 
Their  i>osition  was  generally  supported  by 
the  Johnson  Administration  in  spite  of  the 
advice  of  many  United  States  Government 
experts  in  Middle  East  affairs  who  warned 
that  an  early  settlement  was  desirable  to 
avoid  prolonged  occupation  which  would 
Incite  the  Arab  states;  endanger  the  pros- 
pects for  a  lasting  settlement;  and  threaten 
the  long-range  securtiy  of  Israel  in  the  area 
as  well. 

Had  the  resolution  been  Implemented  im- 
mediately the  tragedy  of  the  past  three  years 
would  have  been  avoided.  However,  the  ma- 
jor powers  agreed  that  the  United  Nations 
mediator  shotild-alone,  "promote  agreement 
and  assist  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  and 
accepted  settlement  In  accordance  vrith  the 
provisions  and  principles  in  the  resolution;". 
While  providing  behind-the-scenes  advice, 
the  major  powers  nevertheless  played  a  pas- 
sive role  for  a  year  and  a  half  as  Ambassador 
Gunnar  Jarring  commuted  from  one  Middle 
East  capital  to  another  In  search  of  a  break- 
through. 

Meanwhile,  events  on  the  ground  outpaced 
the  progress  of  diplomacy. 

While  Arab  governments  continued  to 
voice  their  acceptance  of  the  November  Res- 
olution and  a  political  solution,  the  Arab 
masses  and  intellectuals  became  incited  over 
the  continuing  presence  of  Israel  in  occupied 
Arab  territory,  her  annexation  of  Jeriisalem; 
and  the  critical  condition  of  the  refugees, 
whose  numbers  had  Increased  since  the  June 
War.  The  frustration  was  demonstrated  by 
the  Increased  growth  of  a  ''third  force",  the 
commando— or  resistance  movement — which 
has  rejected  the  United  Nations  Resolution 
and  a  political  solution.  The  continuing 
thrust  of  this  movement  is  to  de-Zlonlze 
Israel,  to  re-create  a  state  where  Jew,  Mus- 
lim and  Christian  could  live  as  equals  as 
they  had  prior  to  1947.  Disillusioned  by  the 
failure  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Arab 
governments  to  achieve  a  political  solution 


to  their  problem,  the  Palestinian  commandos 
appeared  In  the  forefront  of  the  Arab  world 
as  a  revolutionary,  political  and  social  move- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  status  quo. 

The  existence  of  the  commandos  set  a  limit 
on  the  flexibility  of  the  Arab  governments 
who  think  they  have  compromised  as  much 
as  they  can  without  losing  their  power.  The 
commandos  present  a  challenging  case  that 
as  Palestinians  they  are  the  core  of  the 
Middle  East  problem  and  should  therefore  be 
consulted  on  the  solution. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  diplomatic  Impasse  con- 
tinued the  resistance-retaliation  cycle  esca- 
lated and  hung  over  the  area  like  a  threaten- 
ing storm — with  all  parties  to  the  conflict 
hardening  their  positions. 

With  the  realization  that  time  was  run- 
ning out,  the  Nixon  administration  accepts 
the  proposal  of  the  French  to  engage  In  four 
power  talks  to  assist  Amt>assador  Gunnar 
Jarring  In  delineating  procedural  and  sub- 
stantive areas  of  agreement  vis  h  vis  the 
November  Resolution.  The  Arab  States  wel- 
comed the  involvement  of  the  major  powers 
in  the  hopye  that  as  "honest  brokers"  they 
could  exert  their  influence  to  obtain  a  bind- 
ing peace  settlement.  Moreover,  It  would  pro- 
vide a  face-saving  device  and  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  Arab  tradition  of  third 
party  mediation. 

The  Israelis  objected  to  the  Big  Four  meet- 
ings on  the  grounds  that  the  intervention  of 
the  major  powers  would  let  the  Arabs  off  the 
hook,  would  be  a  substitute  for  direct  nego- 
tiations, and  would  tend  to  have  results  that 
favored  the  Arab  States.  They  claimed  that 
while  the  Soviets  and  the  French  were  en- 
tirely pro-Arab,  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  were  anxious  to  remain 
friends  of  both  Arab  and  Israeli,  and  they 
would  have  no  outspoken  advocate  for  their 
own  position. 

In  the  past  months  military  activities  In 
the  Middle  East  have  escalated  for  a  point 
short  of  full  scale  war.  Meanwhile,  acrimo- 
nious debate  wages  not  only  In  the  Interna- 
tional arena,  but  in  the  domestic  Ufe  of  na- 
tions, where  partisan  groups  increase  the 
polarization  of  views.  Americans  must  ask 
themselves  what  is  in  the  interests  of  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  world  peace,  and 
then  suppcxi;  conciliatory  steps  through  bi- 
lateral and  mllllateral  channels  that  will 
bring  this  about.  Such  a  peace  must  be  based 
upon  trust  between  the  parties  concerned, 
which  Is,  In  Itself,  the  only  guarantee  for 
security  for  any  nation  and  people. 

As  the  current  24th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  progresses,  renewed  efforts  are  un- 
derway by  the  United  Nations,  the  Big  Four 
and  through  bilateral  talks  between  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.S.R.  But  time  has  almost  run  out. 
(As  U  Thant  stated  in  the  introduction  to 
bis  annual  report:  "What  is  now  at  stake  is 
the  future  of  the  whole  Middle  East  area  and 
everyone  in  it.  This  Aznber  fact  alone  should 
discourage  any  tendency  towards  either  too 
much  bargaining  over  substance  or  bickering 
over  procedure.  The  Issues,  admittedly,  are 
extremely  vital  to  the  parties.  But  given  the 
alternative,  can  any  issue  t>e  more  vital  than 
peace?") 
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Part    I.   The   Pinal   Report   and 
Part  II. 

23.  I.  P.  Stone.  "For  a  New 
Israeli-Arab   Conflict",   reprinted 
Laqueur.   ed  .   The   Israel-Arab 
York.  Bantam.  1969. 

24.  United     NaUons     Relief     a 
Agency  publications. 

25.  The    American    Friends    Ser , 
m;ttee. 

26.  Richard    H.    Pfaff    (ed.), 
Keystone    of     an     Arab-Israeli 
Washington.    DC.    American    " 
stltute    for   Public    Policy 
1969. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  cul- 
turally, historically,  economiqally,  and 
militarily  the  United  SUtes 
involved  in  the  Middle  East.  l4  addition 
to  our  well-known  religious  n>>ts  in  the 
area.  American  interests  took  a 
in  the  form  of  educational,  phil  inthropic 
and  missionary  efforts  as  early  as  1819. 
By  the  turn  of  the  century  tliere  were 
nearly  300  privately  funded  anc  operated 
American  schools  in  Lebanon.  Syria. 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  By  the  enc  of  World 
War  n.  public  funds  were  beini;  spent  to 
support  such  institutions  as  U  e  Ameri- 
can University  of  Beirut,  186  5.  Robert 
College,  1863,  and  the  America|i  Univer- 
sity in  Cairo.  1919. 

With  the  Second  World  Warl  our  eco- 
nomic interest  also  increased.  Although 
the  United  States  only  impo'ts  5  per 
cent  of  its  oil  from  the  Middle  East,  pri- 
vate investment  and  trade  witl  the  area 
have  resulted  in  substantisd  income  to 
American  businessmen  and  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  for  the  Uniteq  States — 
over  $656.2  million  in  1969  alone. 

For  three  decades,  the  Middla  East  and 
the  Mediterranean  region  havt  been  of 
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great  strategic  importance  to  the  United 
States.  In  1947,  the  Truman  Doctrine 
was  enunciated,  and  in  1953  our  country 
helped  foster  the  Baghdad  Pact,  trans- 
formed in  1959  into  CENTO,  as  a  con- 
tainment policy  directed  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  Most  important,  however, 
has  been  our  interest  in  the  creation  and 
the  continued  existence  of  Israel. 

In  m>-  1968  visit  to  Israel.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  Abba  Eban, 
Jerusalem's  Mayor  Teddy  KoUek,  and 
then  Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol.  A  year 
later,  this  last  December,  I  was  the  first 
U.S.  ofiQcial  to  speak  with  Prime  Minister 
Golda  Meir  after  Secretary  of  State  Rog- 
ers' statement  of  December  9.  1969,  on 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  Mrs.  Meir 
exuded  the  strength  of  character  and 
independence  for  which  she  is  well  known 
and  she  told  me  that  Israel  Is  a  land  of 
miracles  and  has  had  to  depend  on  mir- 
acles for  its  continued  existence.  Israel 
can  only  lose  once  in  a  military  con- 
frontation, the  Prime  Minister  stressed; 
there  is  no  second  chance. 

During  my  recent  trip  to  Israel,  I  went 
to  the  Gesher  Kibbutz.  There,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Israel-Jordan  border, 
the  inhabitants'  homes  and  buildings  are 
connected  by  trenches  because  of  almost 
daily  shelling.  Every  night  of  their  lives, 
the  children  of  this  kibbutz  have  slept 
in  underground  shelters  in  fear  of  artil- 
lery fire.  It  is  conditions  like  these  on 
the  Israel  side  of  the  border  that  are 
breeding  hatred  and  bitterness  in  the 
lives  of  such  people. 

The  economic  burden  of  Israel  s  mili- 
tary posture  has  been  staggering.  This 
year  she  is  spending  approximately  25 
percent  of  her  gross  national  product  on 
defense.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
United  States  tripling  its  present  de- 
fense budget.  The  price  she  is  paying  In 
loss  of  manpower,  the  losses  to  her  econ- 
omy, and  the  debilitating  effects  of 
maintaining  a  wartime  psychology,  is 
taking  its  toll. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Israel -Jordan 
border.  I  visited  Baqa.  one  of  six  refugee 
camps  outside  Amman,  Jordan.  Between 
35,000  and  40,000  refugees  live  in  this 
one  CEimp.  These  people  eat  and  sleep  in 
one- room  tents  which  house  10  or  11 
individuals.  Many  of  the  tents  do  not 
have  floors,  so  the  inhabitants  live  in 
dirt  and  mud.  One  can  easily  under- 
stand why  these  factors  as  such  could 
be  the  breeding  ground  for  hatred  and 
animosity. 

But  these  Palestinians  assert  that  even 
a  greater  wrong  has  been  perpetrated 
against  them.  They  feel  that  they  were 
immorally  and  illegally  driven  from 
their  homes  in  Palestine  by  the  Zionists 
in  1948;  some  of  these  Palestinians  be- 
came refugees  for  a  second  time  in  1967. 

These  various  factors  have  formed  the 
basis  of  the  creation  of  the  Fedayeen,  the 
Palestinian  guerrillas.  It  is  through  these 
conunando  groups  that  some  refugees 
express  their  hostility  and  despair  as 
well  as  their  hope  for  the  future.  This 
animosity  is  being  directed  not  only  at 
Israel,  but  also  at  the  United  States, 
other  great  powers  and  even  certain  Arab 
governments. 

It  is  my  view  that  we  in  the  United 
States  tend  to  look  at  the  Arab  coim- 
tries  as  a  monolith,  similar  to  the  mis- 


taken monolithic  perspective  we  have 
had  toward  Communist  countries.  This 
is  a  false  impression,  for  each  of  the 
Arab  countries  is  unique. 

In  Jordan  the  refugees  comprise  over 
one-half  of  that  nation's  2.2  million 
population.  For  the  4  years  prior  to  the 
6-day  war  in  June  1967,  Jordan  was 
averaging  a  growtli  rate  ii.  the  per  capita 
gross  national  product  of  8.8  percent 
per  year.  At  that  time  the  West  Bank 
was  producing  40  percent  of  the  national 
income,  contained  about  one-half  of  Jor- 
dan's industrial  establishments,  and  one- 
quarter  of  her  cultivable  land.  Jordan 
lost  the  West  Bank  in  the  6-day  war. 
Her  economy  was  devastated.  These 
events  have  contributed  to  a  highly  del- 
icate balance  within  the  coimtry — a  bal- 
ance which  now  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
eroded  and  shattered. 

Lebanon,  historically  a  close  friend  of 
the  United  States,  also  is  plagued  with 
grave  internal  tensions.  Eighty-six  per- 
cent of  its  people  are  literate.  Fifty-one 
percent  are  Christian  and  49  percent 
Moslem.  The  majority  of  the  seats  in 
their  legislature  are  held  by  Christians, 
the  President  is  Christian,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  is  Moslem.  Palestinians  com- 
prise more  than  10  percent  of  the  Leb- 
anese population.  In  October  1969  bat- 
tles between  the  government  and  the 
guerrillas  took  place,  resulting  in  a  com- 
promise allowing  the  guerrillas  freedom 
to  operate  in  southern  Lebcuion.  But  this 
tense  relationship  continues  to  under- 
mine the  internal  stability  of  the 
country. 

In  both  Jordan  and  Lebanon  there  are 
deep  divisions  and  conflicting  loyalties; 
but  the  growing  strength  of  sentiment 
for  imcompromlsed  Arab  nationalism  is 
clearly  evident.  Deep  concern  over  the 
policies  of  the  U.S.  Government  was  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  people  in  both  coim- 
tries.  This  concern  was  based  on  a  con- 
stantly repeated  desire  for  fr%ndly  re- 
lations between  these  two  coimtries — 
Lebanon  and  Jordan — and  the  United 
States.  Leaders  in  both  Lebanon  and 
Jordan  stressed  that  our  coimtry's  seem- 
ing insensitivity  to  the  problems  faced 
by  the  Arab  countries  and  the  Palestin- 
ians is  alienating  them  from  the  United 
States  and  undermining  our  traditional 
friendship. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  Kuwait, 
one  of  the  most  unique  nations  in  the 
world.  Because  of  her  oil  resources,  she 
has  created  a  per  capita  income  of  more 
than  $3,200  and  has  perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  program  of  social  wel- 
fare in  the  world.  There  is  no  poverty  to 
speak  of,  no  taxes,  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  for  all  citizens,  universal  medi- 
cal care  and  free  education — including 
study  abroad — for  as  long  as  one  wishes 
and  succeeds  in  one's  studies. 

Ftirther,  it  is  in  Kuwait  that  I  had  an 
indication  of  the  growing  force  through- 
out the  Arab  world:  women.  It  is  only 
recently  that  the  women  in  Kuwait  have 
removed  the  veil  smd  have  been  granted 
semiequality  with  men.  At  Kuwait  Uni- 
versity they  comprise  almost  one-half  of 
the  enrollment,  but  the  interesting  fact 
is  that  in  certain  areas  they  are  excel- 
ling the  men  in  their  academic  endeav- 
ors. The  Arab  woman  has  historically 
played  a  secondary  role  in  society.  But 
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Bs  she  Is  unfettered  from  the  old  tradi- 
tions, she  is  becoming  a  highly  potent 
force,  as  Is  already  proven  by  her  dy- 
namic role  not  only  in  Kuwait  but  in 
Lebanon,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and 
other  Arab  countries  as  well. 

While  I  was  In  Kuwait,  I  talked  with 
many  officials,  including  the  Amir,  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  As  did  officials  in  Lebanon 
and  Jordan,  they  expressed  their  dis- 
may and  regret  about  the  U.S.  policy  in 
the  Middle  East.  They  warned  me  that 
our  cultural,  economic,  and  diplomatic 
interests  in  the  Arab  world  are  in  the 
most  serious  jeopardy,  as  our  policy  ap- 
pears too  often  to  be  insensitive  to  their 
interests  and  grievances. 

Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  Kuwait 
are  four  of  the  manj'  host  countries  for 
the  Palestine  refugees.  Refugee  camps 
are  provided  for  by  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  tUNRWA) .  In 
1969  UNRWA's  meager  resoui'ces  made 
available  only  10  cents  per  day  per  refu- 
gee :  5  cents  for  food,  4  cents  for  educa- 
tion and  technical  training,  and  1  cent 
for  medical  care  and  sanitation. 

Palestinians  are  historically  an  agri- 
cultural people.  Tliose  few.  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  total,  who  had 
technical  skills  when  they  were  displaced 
in  1948  were  easily  absorbed  into  the  sur- 
rounding countiies  at  that  time.  Most  of 
the  displaced  Palestinians — there  are 
approximately  2'2  million  Palestinians 
in  the  world  today — however,  had  no 
marketable  skills  and  were  consequently 
forced  to  stay  in  camps.  Subsequently, 
during  the  past  two  decades,  two  gen- 
erations of  Palestinians  have  had  little 
if  any  opportimity  to  Iciin  the  simple 
skills  of  their  fathei-s  and  are  now  with- 
out any  vocational  abilities  whatsoever. 
Only  2  percent  of  tlie  refugees  have  been 
able  to  acquire  marketable  skills  as  a 
result  of  UNRWA  projects.  These  con- 
ditions only  intensify  the  radicalization 
that  two  decades  of  forced  homelessness 
causes,  and  lias  formed  the  basis  for  the 
growth  of  the  Palestinian  refugees  into 
a  distinct  political  and  military  force  in 
the  Middle  East. 

One  aspect  of  this  question  emerged 
during  a  conversation  with  former  Prime 
Minister  Levi  Eshkol  during  my  visit  to 
Israel  in  1968.  He  told  me  that  the  Jews 
have  been  a  minority  wherever  they  have 
lived  throughout  history  and  that  they 
will  not  be  a  minority  again.  Non-Jews 
cannot  be  allowed  to  live  in  large  num-- 
bers  in  Israel,  he  said,  let  alone  par- 
ticipate in  the  government.  Thus,  Israel 
cannot  allow  the  Palestinians  to  return 
and  grant  them  a  vote  for  fear  that  the 
Jews  again  would  be  forced  into  a  minor- 
ity status  within  their  own  country.  Yet, 
it  is  the  denial,  in  principle,  of  the  right 
for  Palestinians  to  return  to  their  for- 
mer homelands  which  remains  as  the 
central  grievance  in  the  conflict. 

The  Holy  Land  is  the  birthplace  of 
three  of  the  world's  major  religions: 
Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Islam.  As  a 
consequence,  there  are  deeply  felt  emo- 
tions about  the  area  by  millions  of  peo- 
ple aroimd  the  world.  The  Jews  have  for 
almost  2.000  years  searched  for  a  home- 
land, and  they  feel  that  they  have 
one  now.  And  as  we  well  remember,  this 


has  been  a  quest  of  suffering  and  tragedy 
which  was  climaxed  by  World  War  n. 
The  questions  of  theocracy  and  secular- 
ism is  one  that  has  serious  implications 
for  the  entire  Middle  East,  not  only  for 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  but  for  the 
status  of  Jeinisalem  as  well. 

Thiough  my  talks  with  Prime  Minister 
Meir  and  moderate  Arab  leaders  I  re- 
main firmly  convinced  that  they  are 
genuinely  searcliing  for  and  desire  a 
lasting  peace  in  that  troubled  part  of  the 
world  But  voices  of  moderation  are 
diminishing  and  polarization  is  increas- 
ing. If  countries  which  have  heretofore 
been  mollifying  influences  in  the  area  are 
fuither  alienated,  chances  for  peace  in  a 
rapidly  escalating  confrontation  will  be 
severely  curtailed.  For  instance,  the  gov- 
ernments cf  Jordan  and  Lebanon  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  ovei  throw  which  if 
accomplished  would  not  only  increase 
polarization  but  draw  tlie  world  closer  to 
a  major  conflict  as  well. 

U.S.  iralicy  and  aid  has  had  a  major 
influence  on  the  events  in  the  Middle 
East  and  mtist  bear  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  current  situation.  Prior  to 
1967,  we  had  exchange  programs  with  six 
Arab  countries — Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon, 
Saudi  Arabia.  Syria,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic — v^ith  a  total  of  551  grants  be- 
ing given  since  1949 — 92  to  Israel  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Since  1967  there 
have  been  no  grants  given  to  four  of  the 
six  countries.  There  is  further  evidence 
of  our  inconsistency  and  inappropriate 
emphasis  in  aid  policies  to  the  countries 
in  the  Middle  East.  For  fiscal  1967  our 
deliveries  imder  our  military  assistance 
programs  to  Jordan  and  Lebanon  were 
$11.9  million  and  $100,000,  respectively. 
After  the  Six  Day  War  this  aid  was  re- 
duced 80  percent  in  Jordan  and  remained 
the  same  in  Lebanon.  During  the  14 
years  preceding  the  June  1967  war,  the 
United  States  gave  $500  million  of  AID 
to  Jordan  but  these  funds  were  dras- 
tically curtailed  after  the  Six  Day  War 
when  we  completely  terminated  direct 
budget  support.  By  contrast,  as  of  De- 
cember 1967,  Israel  had  received  since  its 
formation  approximately  $1  billion  in 
economic  aid,  about  $1  billion  in  private 
purchases  of  Israel  bonds  and  over  $1 
billion  in  private  gifts  from  the  United 
States.  Although  it  might  be  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  has  given  to 
UNRWA  over  $455,000  since  May  of  1950, 
nearly  60  percent  of  its  total  income  for 
the  20-year  period,  a  better  criteria  is 
that  of  one's  ability  to  give,  the  gross 
national  product. 

In  viewing  the  problems  faced  by  the 
Palestinian  refugees  and  the  priorities 
which  our  Nation  has  given  them,  par- 
ticularly when  one  compares  the  United 
States  with  other  Western  coimtries,  an 
interesting  picture  develops.  For  in- 
stance, in  1968  Canada  contributed  0.16 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product  to 
UNWRA;  France,  0.01  percent;  Sweden. 
0.01  percent;  the  United  Kingdom.  0.004 
percent:  the  United  States,  0.002  percent. 
The  United  States,  in  other  words  is  fifth 
in  proportionate  contributions  of  the 
Western  countries  in  trying  to  aid  the 
refugees — refugees  which  we  have  been, 
in  part,  responsible  for  creating. 

In  the  extensive  debate  and  analysis 


given  to  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East, 
we  have  focused  most  of  our  attention 
upon  the  political  and  diplomatic  com- 
plexities which  seem  to  defy  any  resolu- 
tion. Yet,  there  is  another  dimension  to 
the  enduring  tensions  in  the  Middle  East 
which  transcends  the  political  difficulties. 
This  is  the  tragic  and  intensive  human 
suffering  in  this  area.  We  must  never 
forget  that  no  mere  diplomatic  settlement 
on  paper  will  be  of  any  validity  unless 
it  is  coupled  with  some  hope  for  an  end  to 
the  plight  of  millions  who  suffer  under 
the  current  conditions  of  deprivation  in 
these  areas.  Political  tensions  cannot  be 
reduced  without  also  defusing  the  under  - 
lying  bitterness  and  hostility  felt  by  those 
who  suffer.  People  must  not  only  have 
hope  that  they  will  live  imder  a  govern- 
ment that  insures  this  security  and  ex- 
presses this  national  identity;  they  must 
also  have  the  hope  that  they  and  their 
children  will  have  enough  bread  to  eat. 
clothes  to  wear,  and  the  opportunity  to 
become  a  productive  member  of  society. 

It  is  these  human  needs — needs  that 
can  be  met  through  voluntary  and  official 
forms  of  aid  and  assistance — which  have 
been  neglected  as  we  have  sought  for  a 
way  out  of  successive  diplomatic  mazes. 

We  can  and  must  begin  by  realizing 
that  actions  which  better  the  welfare  cf 
tlie  people  in  the  Middle  East  are  just  as 
essential  as  efforts  to  solve  the  political 
differences  if  our  goal  is  a  lasting  peace. 

There  are,  I  believe,  numerous  initia- 
tives that  can  and  should  be  taken  by 
tlie  parties  directly  and  indirectly  in- 
volved in  the  Middle  East  dilemma. 

The  decisions  to  recognize  Israel,  estab- 
lish boundaries,  solve  the  refugee  prob- 
lem, settle  the  status  of  Jerusalem  and 
passage  tlirough  international  waters — 
the  five  key  issues  as  I  perceive  them — 
will  come  as  a  result  of  numerous  factors. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  the  parties 
concerned,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  now  has  great  infiucnce  in  the 
Middle  East  as  well  as  access  to  the 
Mediterranean,  to  deescalate  the  arms 
race  and  decrease  the  trend  toward  mili- 
tary confrontation.  The  United  States 
should  do  everything  it  can  privately, 
and  publicly,  to  seek  Soviet  agreement 
in  arms  limitation  that  will  curtail  the 
endless  cycle  of  military  escalation  in  the 
area.  Any  policy  of  arms  sales  to  the 
coimtries  there  should  be  gauged  with  an 
eye  to  the  territorial  integrity  of  all  of 
the  countries  Involved. 

We  have  justified  past  sales  of  arms 
to  the  region  by  attempting  to  □[laintain 
a  delicate  balance  of  forces  in  order  to 
deter  either  side  from  provoking  war. 
Yet,  when  we  speak  of  "balance"  what 
do  we  really  mean?  How  is  it  to  be  for- 
mulated? Do  we  merely  count  the  planes 
on  one  side  and  the  antiaircraft  guns  on 
the  other?  Or  must  we  also  consider  fac- 
tors that  cannot  be  easily  programed 
into  our  computers?  Should  we  not 
examine  the  level  of  national  imity,  the 
political  cohesiveness,  the  devotion  to 
purpose,  and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice? 
Does  not  the  depth  of  feeling  and  the 
sense  of  injustice  felt  on  either  side  con- 
tribute to  this  calculation?  But  what  I 
am  suggesting  is  that  a  true  balance  of 
forces  means  far  more  than  some  ap- 
proximate equality  in  military  might. 
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The  depth  of  feelings  that  und;rlie  the 
conflict  makes  any  permanent  peace 
sought  through  a  balance  of  arir  s  an  im- 
possibility. Even  relative  peace  has  re- 
mained illusive  despite  our  pajt  efforts 
to  insure  Uiis  kind  of  balance.  V  'e  would 
be  naive  to  assume  that  the  pith  to  a 
permanent  peace  and  to  true  security 
for  all  nations  in  the  area  lies  ir  our  un- 
questioning supply  of  military  arms  to 
those  who  ask. 

Concurrent  with  the  deempiasis  on 
militarj'  assistance  should  be  an  increas- 
ing stress  on  technical  and  edi  cational 
assistance  through  multilatera  efforts. 
This -has  perhaps  been  the  area  )f  great- 
est inconsistency  in  our  foreign  policy  in 
general  and  is  certainly  evident  in  the 
Middle  East.  As  I  pointed  out  ealier,  our 
policy  toward  the  Middle  Eastern  nations 
has  vacillated  greatly,  not  at  all  con- 
sistent with  the  realities  with  n  those 
coimtries.  Our  foreign  policy  mu  st  be  re- 
vitalized and  reoriented  if  we  a  -e  to  re- 
gain credibility  with  the  peopl<  of  that 
troubled  land. 

Within  this  context  the  Unit*  d  States 
should  increase  its  supi?ort  of  LJNRWA 
which  is  currently  facing  an  almost  $■! 
million  debt.  We  should  also  stimulate 
those  private  organizations  alreidy  par- 
ticipating in  development  programs  with 
the  Palestinians  as  well  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  organizations  and  projects. 
The  value  of  this  type  of  approai  ;h  is  evi- 
denced by  Oregon  State  University's  co- 
operative wheat  project  near  Amman, 
Jordan.  Jordanians  and  Oregoiiians  to- 
gether enthusiastically  reportel  to  me 
on  my  recent  trip  the  progress  made 
since  the  inception  of  the  progi  am.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-three  farmers  work- 
ing 1.675  acres  of  heretofore  ineagerly 
productive  soil,  with  the  help  (if  know- 
how  and  technology.  Increased  produc- 
tion in  1968  by  69  percent  and  iii  1969  by 
55  percent. 

It  is  particularly  with  the  ref u  gees  that 
success  of  peace  initiatives  resls.  Israel, 
and  the  United  States,  must  -ecognize 
and  admit  the  basic  injustice  done  to  the 
Palestinians  in  1948.  This  admission 
alone  would  be  one  of  the  great  ;st  single 
steps  that  could  be  taken  to  defuse  the 
present  conflict.  This  in  no  wiiy  would 
threaten  Israel's  territorial  integrity  nor 
external  security.  Quite  the  contrary,  it 
would  most  likely  curtail  th0  present 
trend  of  radicalization  and  polarization 
on  both  sides  of  her  borders.  The  next 
step  in  this  question  of  the  Paliestinians 
would  then  be  to  settle  the  prpblem  of 
repatriation,  compensation,  and  resettle- 
ment. 

There  are  forces  for  moderati(  »n  within 
most  of  the  countries  directly  ir  volved  in 
the  Middle  East  conflict.  And  i .  is  these 
forces  that  must  be  nurtured  beCore  there 
is  total  polarization.  Within  Israel  there 
have  been  signs  of  increasing  flexibility. 
And  when  I  was  in  the  Middle  East 
recently,  I  encountered  similar  potential 
among  certain  Arab  leaders  ajid  intel- 
lectuals as  well.  A  flrst  step  might  be  to 
permit,  in  keeping  with  the  maiiy  United 
Nations  resolutions,  the  refugees  from 
1967  to  return  to  the  west  banl  and  oc- 
cupied territories.  This  could  le  under- 
taken In  cooperation  with  the  U;  lited  Na- 
tions and  with  United  Nations  supervi- 
sion. 
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There  is  also  the  political  reality  of  the 
Palestinians  to  be  considered :  They  are  a 
major  party  in  the  dispute  and  must  be 
consulted  in  the  solution.  Whether  con- 
tacts are  public  or  private,  direct  or  in- 
direct, increased  communication  between 
tlie  concerned  parties  is  of  great 
importance. 

Neighboring  countries  of  the  Middle 
East  are  paying  increasing  attention  to 
their  Arab  and  Israeli  neighbors,  realiz- 
ing that  their  futures  are  directly  related. 
Spain.  Italy,  and  Turkey,  most  notably, 
have  displayed  an  intensified  interest  in 
the  Middle  East  and  have  indicated  that 
this  interest  will  continue  to  expand. 

The  Middle  East  conflict,  in  summary, 
poses  the  greatest  danger  to  our  own  se- 
curity and  to  the  hopes  of  us  all  for  peace 
in  the  world.  Presently,  there  is  the  im- 
minent danger  of  the  radicalization  and 
overthrow  of  existing  moderate  Arab 
governments.  No  one  stands  to  gain  from 
this  eventuality.  Such  a  development 
would  only  intensify  the  political  polari- 
zation and  lead  us  closer  to  world  war 

in. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
the  entire  Middle  East  are  clear  and 
compelling.  We  have  deep  cultural  and 
economic  ties  with  all  the  countries 
there.  We  have  nurtured  historic  friend- 
ships throughout  the  region.  We  have 
made  specific  commitments  there,  and 
our  own  security  is  involved.  Yet,  as  the 
situation  has  evolved  toward  cataclysm, 
we  have  been  nearly  ignorant  of  this  de- 
terioration, totally  obsessed  with  our 
futile  involvement  in  the  quagmire  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Such  negligence  has,  at 
least  in  part,  fostered  the  vacuum  that 
has  encouraged  increasing,  bold  Rus- 
sian involvement  throughout  the  Arab 
world. 

Our  interests  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  hope  we  have  for  making  peace  a 
possibility,  demand  that  we  embark  on 
new  initiatives,  marked  by  heightened 
sensitivity  to  the  roots  of  the  conflict 
and  bold  vision  of  the  role  we  can  play 
in  their  resolution. 

Any  peace  must  begin  by  understand- 
ing the  long  evolution  of  events  which 
has  created  the  present  hostility.  Far 
too  few  of  us  have  bothered  to  acquaint 
ourselves  in  depth  with  the  history  of 
these  peoples  and  the  factors  that  have 
caused  such  divisiveness  and  enmity. 
Such  historical  ignorance  can  easily 
condone  diplomatic  miscalculation. 

We  must  squarely  confront  the  third 
rising  force  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Pal- 
estinian movement.  The  issue  of  Pales- 
tine must  be  understood  and  its  meaning 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  Arab  world  must  be 
grasped.  Our  viewpoints  must  become 
sensitive  to  the  Injustice  that  the  Pal- 
estinians feel  so  deeply,  and  our  policies 
must  be  constructed  to  deal  with  this 
sense  of  injustice. 

Further,  as  I  have  stated,  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  will  not  be  secured  by 
totally  relying  on  a  supposed  military 
balance.  Arms  given  to  the  Middle  East 
are  eventually  used  there;  a  secure  and 
enduring  peace  can  never  be  won  on  the 
battlefields  of  these  coimtries. 

Finally  true  peace  must  even  go  be- 
yond the  resolution  of  diplomatic  in- 
transigence and  include  the  alleviation 
of  human  deprivation.  Peace  is  more 


tlian  the  absence  of  conflict;  it  is  the 
fulfillment  of  human  needs.  It  is  "Sha- 
lom," which  means  wholeness  and  com- 
pleteness. The  promise  of  such  fulfill- 
ment must  become  the  hope  for  all,  both 
Arab  and  Jew,  if  peace  is  to  ever  be  their 
common  destiny — and  our  own. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that,  in  the  true  humanitarian  spirit 
which  characterizes  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out  to  us  a  condition  which  should  have 
been  corrected  two  decades  ago.  I  recall, 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  10  years 
ago,  that  this  same  subject  was  very 
vital  at  that  time.  I  recall  the  country  of 
Yugoslavia  insisting  that  something  be 
done  about  the  refugees,  and  offered  a 
resolution  which  would  provide  for  the 
care  of  the  refugees.  I  also  recall  the 
vigor  with  which  Russia  opposed  that 
resolution,  Yugoslavia  standing  on  one 
side.  Russia  on  the  other. 

I  believe  that  the  deficit  which  the 
Senator  refers  to  in  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  certain  countries  have  not  paid 
their  assessments,  which  they  should 
have  paid. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
Nations,  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  world  at  large, 
that  this  refugee  condition  has  been  per- 
mitted to  exist  now  for  over  20  years. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
really  done  a  service,  not  only  to  the 
Palestinians  but  also  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  pointing  out  this  sore  spot, 
which  so  many  would  like  to  forget  about 
at  this  time. 

It  was  on  November  22,  1967,  that  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  passed 
another  Middle  East  Peace  resolution 
which  stated  ♦^hat  it  was  necessary  to 
achieve  a  just  settlement  of  the  refugee 
problem.  But  nothing  has  been  done. 
As  a  corrector  of  injustice,  the  United 
Nations  has  been  a  failure  in  this  respect. 

So  I  hope  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  said  will  arouse  public  senti- 
ment to  the  point  where  people  will  in- 
sist upon  a  correction  of  this  very  bad 
situation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  who  Is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and,  of  course, 
has  been  very  much  involved  in  matters 
of  peace  and  war  for  many  years.  Also. 
I  think  It  is  interesting,  and  probably 
not  coincidental,  that  he  is  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  adequacy  of  food  and  the  abil- 
ity of  people  to  feel  and  know  security 
through  the  opportunity  to  supply  the 
needs  of  their  families.  We  have  to  start 
there  If  we  are  going  to  have  peace.  It 
cannot  be  imposed  by  military  power  or 
political  fiat,  but  it  has  to  be  generated 
within  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people. 

That  is  why  I  have  felt  so  strongly 
that  the  leadership  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  on  both  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  bridges 
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an  Important  gap  that  I  think  so  often 
is  not  made — that  is  the  necessary  re- 
lationship between  people's  needs  and  po- 
htical  policies. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Well,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  I  have  done  what  I 
could,  but  it  has  not  been  enough.  It 
needs  more  than  my  support  to  bring 
about  a  correction  of  this  intolerable  sit- 
uation. They  used  to  tell  us,  'Oh,  those 
people  would  not  work  if  they  had  a 
chance.  They  would  not  do  anything  for 
themselves  if  they  had  a  chance."  That  is 
not  true. 

I  hope  the  United  Nations,  or  whatever 
effectiveness  remains  of  it,  will  again 
make  an  effort,  and  I  hope  that  the  sur- 
rounding coimtries  will  make  an  effort, 
to  do  away  with  the  shameful  conditions. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  certainly 
agree  that  the  United  Nations  has  an  im- 
portant role.  I  also  would  say  that,  in 
establishing  our  own  policies  as  one  na- 
tion toward  this  Important  area  of 
the  world,  and  as  a  large  and  powerful 
nation,  we  must  become  more  aware  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  problems  there 
which  relate  to  the  refugees.  I  think  the 
Senator  would  agree  that  we  must  as- 
sume that  role. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  I  have  not  always  agreed  on  matters 
of  national  policy.  I  think  we  do  share 
a  number  of  concerns,  however;  and  I 
take  this  occasion  to  compliment  him  on 
bringing  much  additional  light  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  very  compli- 
cated and  involved  situation  that  we  find 
confronting  tis  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  said  yesterday  that  in  my  opinion 
there  was  far  greater  likelihood  of  our 
becoming  involved  in  a  very  significantly 
expanded  war  in  the  Middle  East  than 
there  is  in  Southeast  Asia  at  the  present 
time.  As  I  sat  here  listening  to  the  very 
scholarly  presentation  by  my  good  friend 
from  Oregon,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
how  true  that  is,  when  one  reflects  upon 
just  one  fact  that  he  called  to  our  atten- 
tion this  morning. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  said : 

In  Jordan  the  refugees  comprise  over  one- 
half  of  that  nation's  2.2  mlUlon  population. 

He  went  on  to  point  out — I  do  not  re- 
call just  how  long  the  Senator  said  those 
refugees  had  been  in  that  situation.  Was 
It  since  1948? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  1948. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  those  people,  who 
are  just  surviving,  receive  from  UNRWA, 
according  to  the  1969  budget,  only  10 
cents  per  day  per  refugee — 5  cents  for 
food,  4  cents  for  education  and  techni- 
cal training,  and  1  cent  for  medical  care 
and  sanitation — certainly  underlines  a 
very  real  reason  for  the  distress,  and  for 
the  growing  emergence  of  a  spirit  of 
defiance  and  rebellion  against  a  condi- 
tion that  has  existed  for  a  long  time, 
which  I  think  the  Senator  speaks  of  as 
the  Palestinian  movement.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  that  statement? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  made  a  very  scholarly  presenta- 
tion. Whether  we  agree  with  him  as  to 


Southeast  Asia  or  whether  we  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  Middle  East  I  think  is  be- 
side the  point.  I  think  all  of  us  can  be 
better  informed,  and  I  would  hope  might 
be  able  to  make  better  judgments  and 
better  decisions  as  to  what  will  best  serve 
our  purpose  and  the  purpose  of  peace 
now,  by  understanding  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  more  comprehensively, 
as  I  feel  certain  that  now  we  will  be  able 
to  do  because  of  the  efforts  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oregon.  I 
compliment  him  very  sincerely  on  his 
speech.      

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  I  should  like  to  respond 
briefiy  on  a  point  which  I  think  is  very 
important,  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming   focused   upon. 

The  Senator  was  correct  when  he  said 
that  over  the  number  of  years  we  have 
been  associated  as  friends,  as  fellow 
Governors,  and  now  as  fellow  Senators, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  occasions 
when  we  have  found  most  hearty  agree- 
ment, and  have  worked  very  closely  to- 
gether for  a  common  purpose.  And  even 
where  we  have  had  our  differences  of 
viewpoint,  we  have  still  had  commonal- 
ity of  purpose,  perhaps  differing  more 
on  tactic,  technique,  or  procedure,  than 
on  the  goal  we  have  both  sought  to 
achieve. 

I  believe  the  most  important  thing  we 
have  to  seek  to  create  in  this  situation, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  Middle  East,  is 
a  resistance  to  polarization.  I  have  found 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  in  his  dif- 
ferences, to  be  at  all  times  a  gentleman. 
He  has  been  able  to  disagree  without 
being  disagreeable.  This  is  what  I  think 
is  the  epitome  of  the  great  pluralistic  so- 
ciety that  we  have  created  here  in  Amer- 
ica. We  have  not  demanded  uniformity, 
and  we  have  not  demanded  conformity; 
we  have  shown  that  there  is  strength 
even  in  diversity. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  found,  as  to  the 
present  problem  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
attitude  that  if  you  are  not  for  Israel, 
then  you  have  to  be  for  the  Arabs;  or  if 
you  speak  favorably  of  the  Arabs,  then 
you  are  against  Israel.  We  are  being 
judged  by  these  parties,  in  some  in- 
stances, not  by  how  much  we  are  for 
them,  but  by  how  much  we  hate  the 
other  side. 

I  fear  this  kind  of  polarization  within 
our  Nation,  because  it  tends  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  solution,  and  inhibit 
the  kind  of  frankness  and  honesty  with 
which  we  must  face  these  problems  to 
find  their  ultimate  solution.  I,  for  one, 
feel  that  my  credentials,  as  far  as  being 
a  friend  of  Israel  are  concerned,  are  cer- 
tainly in  order.  I  have  spoken  at  many 
Bonds  for  Israel  programs.  I  consider 
myself  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  that 
example  of  democracy  out  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  both  of  its  people  as  individ- 
uals and  of  Israel  as  a  State. 

That  does  not  mean  that,  by  the  same 
token,  I  must  reject  the  possibility  that 
there  is  Arab  grievance,  and  that  there 
are  injustices  that  must  be  righted  on 
both  sides.  That  does  not  mean  I  can- 
not consider  myself  as  a  friend  of  the 
Arab  countries  also.  I  would  hate  to 
think  America  must  become  so  locked 


into  a  polarized  position  that  it  com- 
pletely and  fully  eliminates  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  peacemaker  role. 

The  United  States  has  the  power,  the 
resources,  the  idesdism — every  one  of  the 
great  ingredients  to  be  a  peacemaker. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  be  a  peace- 
maker there  by  standing  purely  on  one 
side  of  the  issue,  with  one  group  only, 
and  say  there  is  no  cause  and  no  justice 
on  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  we 
totally  eliminate  that  possible  peace- 
maker role. 

We  have  legal  and  political  commit- 
ments to  Israel.  I,  for  one,  would  never 
stand  aside  to  let  Israel  fall,  no  matter 
who  her  enemy  might  be.  By  the  same 
token,  I  do  not  think  we  are  doing  Israel 
a  favor,  or  really  supporting  Israel,  by 
sustaining  conditions  which  will  create 
border  areas  of  complete  enmity,  in 
place  of  forces  in  the  Arab  world,  like 
King  HusSSin  of -Jordan  or  many  ele- 
ments in  Lebanon,  who  would  really  at- 
tempt to  seek  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

So  I  believe  the  best  solution  at  the 
moment  would  be  to  help  hold  Hussein  in 
power  against  the  radical  elements  that 
seek  to  overthrow  him.  But  we  carmot  do 
that  merely  by  supporting  this  particu- 
lar political  figure.  We  can  only  do  it 
successfully  by  solving  the  Palestinian 
issue,  which  is  the  basis  of  his  political 
challenge  today.  It  is  a  matter  of  elimi- 
nating the  Palestinian  problem  that  will 
strengthen  Hussein,  keep  a  friendly  bor- 
der between  Jordan  and  Israel,  and  ulti- 
mately find  a  solution,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
minded of  some  observations  the  Queen 
of  England  made  a  number  of  years  ago, 
when  Great  Britain  wsis  subjected  to 
some  great  forces  that  were  tearing  her 
apart.  The  Queen  spoke  very  bluntly 
and  cEuididly,  as  I  recall.  She  said  essen- 
tially that  there  was  no  point  in  fur- 
ther denying  that  there  were  some  deep 
divisions  in  that  country.  She  recognized 
that  they  were  there.  But  she  said  that 
in  her  judgment,  the  time  had  come 
when  it  was  well  to  recall  that  it  might 
serve  England  and  Great  Britain  well 
to  recognize  these  dissensions  and  prob- 
lems as  problems  that  can  arise  between 
members  of  a  family,  and  that  perhaps 
the  time  had  come  when  the  healing 
that  follows  compassion  and  love  could 
again  be  brought  to  bear,  and  that  each 
person  or  i>arty  to  the  conflict  might 
recognize  the  possibility  of  right  in 
others. 

I  suggest  that  if  there  is  one  thing  that 
reaches  me  in  the  speech  just  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
this  morning,  it  is  that  we  must  try  to 
contribute  our  determination  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  as  we  try  to  work 
for  peace — though  I  think  we  likely 
never  will  achieve  that  happy  millen- 
nium when  we  can  look  forward  to  war 
no  more,  and  be  assured  that  peace  will 
permanently  prevail.  I  believe  Plato  said 
that  only  the  dead  have  seen  the  end  of 
war,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  right.  Never- 
theless, I  subscribe  to  Browning's  obser- 
vation that  man's  reach  should  exceed 
his  gra^.  With  that  thought  in  mind,  It 
certainly  becomes  our  duty  and  our  re- 
sponsibility to  do  all  we  can  to  lessen 
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tensions,  to  recognize  the 
right  in  others,  and  to  see 
can  help  minimize  the  problem^ 
tration  and  deprivation,  from 
know  strong  pressures  and  strcii: 
always   erupt   to   bring   abou 
conflict. 

Certainly,  the  Senator's 
morning  are  typical  of  him.  I 
also,  that  I  have  known  him 
time,  and  among  his  many  vir^es 
added  virtue  of  being  consistent 
not  always  agreed  with  him,  as 
but  I  will  say  that  he  has 
same  line  this  morning  that 
heard  him  espouse  ever  since  I 
him,  and  for  that  I  have  greai 
tion  for  him. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  grateful 
colleague  from  Wyoming  for  his 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President 
imanimous  consent  that  the 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  419— ,JUBMIS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  AU- 
THORIZE THE  UTILIZATION  OF 
AVAILABLE  FUNDS  TO  MiJET  CER- 
TAIN PAYROLL  OBLIGATIONS 
PROVIDED  FOR  IN  THE  SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPklATION 
ACT.  1970 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  send  a  very  simple  tesolutlon 
to  the  desk  for  immediate  con^deration. 
I  have  spoken  with  the  minority  leader 
and  the  majority  leader,  and]  they  are 
willing  that  the  resolution  be  cjonsidered 
now.  J 

This  resolution  Is  offered  to  nermlt  the 
utilization  of  other  Senate  appropria- 
tions to  meet  the  Jxme  1970  payroll  ob- 
ligation for  the  staffs  of  the  Investiga- 
tions subcommittees.  The  current  bal- 
ance in  this  appropriation  is!  $463,817, 
and  the  Jime  payroll  obligaticin  is  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $660, O^O,  result- 
ing in  an  insufficiency  in  funds  available 
to  meet  the  payroll  by  apprbximately 
$196,000.  I 

This  action  is  necessary  if  these  em- 
ployees are  to  be  paid  on  time,  since  the 
funds  to  cover  this  appropriation  defi- 
ciency are  contained  in  the  se^nd  sup- 
plemental bill  presently  on  the]  Calendar 
and  will  not  be  available  until  this  bill 
is  finally  enacted.  I 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  authority  is  limited  to  mfteting  the 
payroll  obli^tion  only  and  t|iat,  upon 
enactment  of  the  second  supplemental, 
the  funds  so  utilized  will  be  redlaced  im- 
mediately. ] 

Mr.  President,  I  should  ILk^  to  point 
out  that  we  had  a  similar  situation  on 
June  28, 1968,  &s  a  precedent  fo^  this  pro- 
cedure. 

I  send  the  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  1  mmediate 
consideration. 

The  AdTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HoLUSGS).  Is  there!  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  oil  the  reso- 
lution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  419)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Reiolv^d,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
may  utilize  any  fiscal  year  1970  appropriation 
available  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  com- 
pensation due  employees  for  June,  1970  from 
the  appropriation  "Expenses  of  Inquiries  and 
Investigations,  fiscal  year  1970",  any  sum  so 
utilized  to  be  replaced  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  said  appropriation  In  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1970. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  communication  cuid 
letter,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Phoposxs  Amxndmknt  to  thx  Budckt,  1971, 

rOR  DKPASTIf  ENT  or  COMMEBCX   (S.  DOC.  NO. 

91-91) 

A  communication  from  the  President  ol 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  budget,  1971,  In  the 
amount  of  $475,000,  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Proposed  Lzcislation  To  Carry  Into  Emcr 
A  Certain  Provision  or  the  Convention 
OP  Paris  por  the  Protection  or  Industrui. 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  carry  Into  effect  a  provision  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  Paris  for  the  I>rotectioa  of  Industrial 
Property,  as  revised  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
July  14,  1967  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION  OP  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATTVES  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  not  to  enact 
legislation  removing  statutory  authority 
for  the  existence  of  the  selected  reserve 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HoLLiNcs) .  The  resolution  will 
be  received  and  apprt^riately  referred. 
and  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The   resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  as  follows: 
The    Commonwealth    or    ICassa- 
CHUsnrs,   Omcx  or  tbx  Sec- 
retary, 

Boston,  June  9, 1970. 

Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress  or 
the  United  States  Not  To  Emact  Legis- 
lation Removing  Statutory  Authority  ro» 
THE  Existence  of  the  Selected  Reserve  or 
THE  Coast  Guard 

Whereaa,  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  In  his  Budget  message  to  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1971.  has  requested  funds 
sufficient  only  to  phase  out  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  the  Coast  Guard:  and 

Whereas,  The  President  has  forwarded  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  would,  if  enacted,  specifically  remove 
statutory  authority  for  the  existence  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

Whereas,  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  has, 
since  Its  establishment  during  World  War  n. 
contributed  greatly  to  the  defense  effort  of 
the  nation,  particularly  In  its  military  pre- 


paredness for  the  protection  of  Its  ports; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  not  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  would  remove  the  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  existence  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  the  Coast  Guard:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted.  May  27, 
1970. 

Wallace  C.  Mills, 

Clerk. 

A  true  copy.  Attest : 

John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
Secrltary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Pulbrioht), 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
without  amendment: 

S.  3691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  lower  the  man- 
datory retirement  age  for  Foreign  Service 
officers  who  are  career  ministers  (Rept.  No. 
91-930). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  amendments: 

H.R.  14956.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  period  during  which  certain  dyeing  and 
tanning  materials  may  be  Imported  free  of 
duty  (Rept.  No.  91-931) ;  and 

HJl.  17341.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1973,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper 
(Rept.  No.  91-932). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  amendments: 

H.R.  14720.  An  act  to  continue  txntll  the 
close  of  June  30,  1973,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (including 
ferruginous  ore)  and  related  products  (Rept. 
No.  91-933). 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  amendments.  H.R.  16739.  An 
act  to  extend  for  a  period  of  10  years  the 
existing  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  maintain  ofllces  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  (Rept.  No.  91- 
934). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

James  D.  Hodgson,  of  California,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 


BILUS    AND   A   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  iman- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  3968.  A  bill  to  require  that  information 
concerning  losses  In  revenue  from  certain 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
be  Included  in  the  annual  budget  message 
of  the  President;  to  the  -Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  8969.  A  bill  to  name  the  bridge  now  un- 
der construction  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  part 
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of  the  Interstate  System,  linking  Ten- 
nessee and  Arkansas,  In  honor  of  a  former 
Member  of  the  House,  Clifford  Davis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he  In- 
troduced S.  3968  appear  later  in  the  RaooBD 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    METCALF    (for   himself   and 
Mr.    Bellmon)  : 
S  3970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  (Public  Law  212.  83d 
Congress;  67  Stat.  462)    JVlth  respect  to  the 
development    and    use    of    the    natural    re- 
sources  In  the  seabed  seaward  of  the  200 
meter  depth  line:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FONO: 
8.  3971.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Luana  Oaja; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  3972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  proper  penalties 
,        in  the  event  of  aircraft  piracy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Commerce. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Eaoleton,    Mr.    Gravel,    Mr.    Hart, 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Stevens,   and  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey)  : 
S.  3973.  A  bin  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Services  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  from  unnecessary  medical 
exposure  to  Ionizing  radiation:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  8PONG  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ttdinos,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
OooDELL.  Mr.  EUgleton,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  TARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr.    Habt.    and   Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

8.3974.  A  bill  to  provide  support  for  the 
health  manpower  needs  In  the  medical  and 
dental  educational  programs  for  private  non- 
profit medical  and  dental  schools  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request)  : 

S.  3975.  A  bill  to  carry  Into  effect  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Industrial  Property,  as  revised  at 
Stockholm,  Sweden;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  app>ear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart)  : 

S.  3976.  A  bin  to  make  It  unlawful  to  In- 
terfere In  any  way  with  any  person's  exercise 
of  his  constitutional  rights  of  religion,  speech, 
press,  assembly,  or  petition;  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  INOUTE  (by  request) : 

S.J.  Res.  213.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  contribution  to  certain  Inhabitants  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for 
death  and  Injury  to  persons,  and  for  use  of 
and  damage  to  private  property,  arising  from 
acts  and  omissions  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 
or  members  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  3968— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BELL 
RELATING  TO  TRUE  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  yester- 
day I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  state 
of  our  economy,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  dangerous  and  hurtful  inflation 


which  now  aflUcts  us.  I  set  out  some 
economic  goals  we  must  always  have  in 
mind,  including  proper  distribution  of 
Income,  production,  and  wealth  among 
our  citizenry.  No  economic  system  de- 
signed for  a  democracy  can  be  judged 
successful  if  it  does  not  insure  equitable 
distribution  of  goods  and  services. 

Tax  policy  certainly  plays  an  important 
part  in  our  scheme  of  distribution  of  the 
fruit:  of  our  economy.  Rates,  classifica- 
tion of  Income,  exemptions,  preferential 
treatment  are  factors  to  be  considered. 

Some  would  like  a  more  activist  tax 
policy,  one  which  would  be  used  positively 
to  insure  proper  income  levels.  We  will,  I 
am  sure,  hear  more  in  the  near  future 
about  such  mechanism  as  the  negative 
income  tax,  for  example. 

Taxation-for-revenue-only  Is  the 
orthodox  approach.  Even  in  this  case, 
taxation  must  still  occupy  an  important 
place  in  determining  how  much  a  given 
taxpayer  receives,  or  rather  can  retain, 
from  the  economy  for  his  own  and  his 
family's  use.  The  tax  burden  is  now  so 
heavy  that  It  directly  impinges  on  the 
economic  planning  of  all  but  the  most 
poverty-stricken — and.  most  unfortu- 
nately, even  on  some  of  them. 

A  cornerstone  of  my  efforts  to  obtain 
economic  justice  for  all  Americans 
throughout  my  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  been  my  fight  to  se- 
cure tax  justice  for  all  taxpayers.  In  this 
effort  I  have  tried  to  accomplish  two 
goals:  one,  to  insure  that  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  get  a  reduction 
in  the  heavy  tax  burden  they  have  been 
forced  to  bear;  two,  to  Insure  that  those 
with  large  income  pay  a  fairer  share  of 
the  tax  burden  by  closing  loopholes  that 
are  now,  or  have  been,  available  only  to 
the  most  favored  members  of  our  society. 

July  1.  1970.  will  mark  a  historic  stride 
forward  on  the  road  to  achieving  mean- 
ingful tax  reduction  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers.  On  that  day,  my  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  personal  exemption 
will  begin  to  affect  the  pay  checks  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  the  form  of  greater 
take-home  pay.  The  principal  signifi- 
cance steins  not  so  much  from  the 
amount  of  tax  reduction  for  the  average 
individual  as  from  the  fact  that  tax  re- 
duction for  the  msmy,  though  small  for 
each,  was  substituted  for  big  reductions 
at  the  top,  which  had  been  proposed. 

This  occasion  should  be  marked, 
therefore,  by  setting  forth  not  just  my 
satisfaction  with  what  we  have  accom- 
plished in  the  past  In  providing  mean- 
ingful tax  reform,  but  in  projecting  my 
future  aspirations  and  goals  to  obtain  a 
fairer  tax  system. 

I  present  today  a  program  for  tax  jus- 
tice that  contains  three  basic  elements: 

First.  Further  tax  reduction  for 
middle-income  taxpayers. 

Second.  Further  tax  reform  to  insure 
that  the  wealthy  bear  a  fairer  share  of 
the  tax  burden. 

Third.  Regular  reporting  of  tax  ex- 
penditures to  insure  that  Congress  re- 
tains control  of  spending  for  national 
priorities. 

Some  elements  of  this  program  are 
long  range,  but  some  steps  can  and 
should  be  taken  immediately. 


I.  PURTHER  TAX  REDUCTION  POR  MIDDLE 
INCOME  TAXPAYERS 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  pay 
checks  received  by  the  working  people 
of  this  coimtry  after  July  1  will  reflect 
the  increase  in  the  personal  exemption 
that  I  fought  for  and  obtained  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  passed  by  Congress  last 
year.  The  $600  personal  exemption  that 
had  been  in  effect  for  over  20  years  was 
the  most  outdated  and  unfair  provision 
in  our  tax  laws.  The  personal  exemption 
was  designed  to  provide  a  basic  amount 
of  tax-free  income  for  every  family 
with  which  it  could  acquire  the  basic 
necessities  of  life — food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, and  education.  Over  a  2V2-year  pe- 
riod, this  personal  exemption  will  now 
be  increased  to  $750.  the  first  install- 
ment taking  effect,  as  I  have  said,  on 
next  July  1.  It  would  be  appropriate.  It 
geems  to  me,  to  call  this  better-take- 
home-pay-day. 

Coupled  witl-  other  tax-reduction 
measures,  including  the  low-income  al- 
lowance, that  I  introduced  in  my  pack- 
age of  tax  relief  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers,  and  which  has  become 
law.  the  tax  burden  will  be  significantly 
reduced  for  low-  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers. For  example,  a  man  with  a  wife 
and  two  children  making  $4,200  a  year 
will  have  his  taxes  reduced  from  $170  to 
$28.  That  same  man.  making  $5,000  a 
year,  will  have  his  taxes  reduced  from 
$290  to  $140.  For  the  $10,000  wage  earner 
with  a  wife  and  two  children,  my  tax 
reduction  package  will  provide  a  cut  in 
texes  from  $1,114  to  $905. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  which  Illustrates 
tax  relief  at  various  income  levels  pro- 
vided by  my  package  for  a  married  cou- 
ple with  two  children  when  the  new 
law  is  fully  effective. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TAX  BURDEN  ON  THE  MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  2  DEPEND- 
ENTS UNDER  PRIOR  LAW  AND  UNDER  GORE  AMENDMENT 
TO  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969  (ASSUMING  NONBUSINESS 
DEDUCTIONS  OF  10  PERCENT  OF  INCOME) 


Adjusted  gross  income 
(wages  and  salaries) 


Tax  under 
prior  law 


Th  under 

Gore 

amendment 


$3.000 0  0 

J3.500 VO  0 

KOOO 1*0  0 

u,200 VO  J28 

SoOO 290  1« 

J7500 M'  5>* 

Jib  000       1,114  905 

I  2  500    1.567  1,309 

lis'.ooo: 2.0g  i.m 

$17  500 2.S98  2,385 

$20  000    3.160  3.010 

^s.ooo:: «,«2  <,2« 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  these  tax  re- 
ductions, welcome  as  they  are,  are  not  as 
great  as  I  wanted  to  secure  for  the 
middle-income  taxpayer.  But  it  is  useful 
to  recall  the  overwhelming  odds  against 
which  we  battled  to  secure  even  this 
amount  of  tax  relief  for  the  workingman. 
As  the  tax-reform  bill  emerged  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  Isist  August, 
one-third  of  the  tax  relief  in  the  bill  went 
to  the  10  percent  of  American  taxpayers 
who  earn  more  than  $20,000  per  year.  The 
administration    in    September    recom- 
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mended  that  tax  relief  for  midc  Ic-income 
taxpayers  be  reduced  even  belo  v  the  level 
in  tlie  House-passed  bill.  Spok  ?smen  for 
the  Nixon  administration  caine  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committei  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  tax  relijf  In  the 
House  bill  for  middle-income  taxpayers 
be  reduced  so  that  a  2-percent  cut  In 
corporate  tax  rates  could  b<  effected. 
Fm-ther,  the  administration  sti  ongly  en- 
dorsed a  proposal  to  place  a  i  0-percent 
maximum  rate  of  tax  on  the  <  arned  in- 
come of  wealthiest  taxpayers,  who  were 
alreadj'  disproportionately  favc  red  under 
our  tax  laws. 

When  I  proposed  that  an  Licrease  in 
the  personal  exemption  be  subs  ituted  for 
the  tax  relief  provisions  provii  led  in  the 
House  bill  and  recommended  1  y  the  ad- 
ministration, the  forces  of  w?alth  and 
power  quickly  allied  themselves  against 
me.  For  my  proposal  cut  back  m  the  tax 
relief  that  the  administration  w'anted  to 
provide  to  the  wealthy  and  the  giant 
corporations.  I  succeeded  in  striking  the 
special  maximiom  rate  for  th;  wealthy 
and  my  proposal  insured  that  10  percent 
of  the  tax  relief  would  go  to  per  ;ons  mak- 
ing less  than  $15,000  per  yeai.  My  pro- 
posal thus  was  anathema  to  thi  (  adminis- 
tration that  was  fighting  to  pr  'serve  un- 
due favors  for  those  with  higti  income. 
Against  my  proposal  were  arrayed  the 
White  House,  the  Treasury,  the  privi- 
leged, and  the  vested  interei  ts  of  the 
large  corporations. 

Only  the  average  taxpayer  was  with 
me.  And  he  made  his  voice  1  eard  loud 
and  clear  to  his  elected  representative 
in  Congress.  Together  we  won  a  great 
victory  for  the  middle-incom<  taxpayer 
and  on  July  1  this  vocal  majc  rity,  I  am 
happy  to  say.  will  reap  the  fn;  Its  of  that 
victory.  We  may  have  a  cele  )ration  or 
two  in  Termessee. 

But  we  cannot  rest  on  past  laurels.  It 
is  still  a  fact  that  80  percent  o  the  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  paid  in  tie  United 
States  are  paid  by  people  miking  less 
than  $13,000  a  year:  In  the  tix  reform 
bill,  we  insured  tax  justice  for  those 
Americans  living  below  the  poverty  level 
by  insuring  that  in  the  future  those 
working  to  lift  themselves  out  of  poverty 
would  not  have  to  pay  Federal  income 
taxes.  Under  my  proposal,  v  hen  fully 
effective,  a  family  of  four  will  not  incur 
Federal  Income  taxes  until  t  reaches 
$4,000  per  year  In  wages.  Ths  is  a  big 
step  forward. 

But  the  major  issue  is  still  before  us; 
that  is  to  insure  greater  tax  eqi  ity  for  the 
middle-income  taxpayer — the  man  who 
is  working,  raising,  and  educating  his 
children,  and  paying  off  the  mortgage  on 
his  home,  the  man  making  between 
$4,000  and  $15,000  a  year.  It  li  here  that 
the  greatest  need  for  tax  equity  exists. 
And  tax  equity  for  these  midile-income 
Americans  means  tax  reduction  to  relieve 
them  from  the  disproportionately  large 
share  of  the  total  tax  burdea  they  are 
now  shouldering. 

It  is  to  this  task  that  I  renew  my  dedi- 
cation today.  The  fairest,  the  most  sim- 
ple, and  the  most  easily  understood 
means  of  providing  this  tax  relief  Is  to 
increase  the  personal  exemntion  to  a 
level  where  It  will  more  acctirately  re- 
flect the  cost  of  raising  a  fpmily  and 
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of  providing  a  decent  home  in  today's 
world.  By  1973  the  personal  exemption 
increase  which  I  won  wUl  be  fully  effec- 
tive at  a  level  of  $750  per  person.  While 
this  is  a  marked  improvement,  $62.50  per 
month  is  still  not  enough  to  feed  and 
clothe  a  child  and  provide  it  with  a  de- 
cent home.  I  will,  therefore,  renew  my  ef- 
forts to  obtain  an  increase  in  the  per- 
sonal exemption  to  $1,250  per  person  by 
1972.  Hopefully,  after  that  year  we  will 
have  an  administration  in  office  which 
will  be  more  sympathetic  with  the  needs 
of  the  middle-income  taxpayer  than  is 
the  present  administration.  Hopefully, 
we  will  have  an  administration  that  will 
understand  the  terrible  toll  that  inflation 
is  exacting  on  the  hard-earned  dollar  the 
average  working  man  in  this  country 
labors  to  earn. 

U.    FtTRTHEH   TAX    REFORM    TO    INStJRE    THAT    AtX 
BEAR    A    FAIR    SHARE    OF    THE    TAX    BT7RDEN 

It  was  gratifying  to  one  who  has  la- 
bored so  many  years  to  obtain  substantial 
tax  reform  to  see  those  efforts  come  to 
fruition  in  many  respects  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  Among  many 
changes,  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance was  cut  back,  albeit  only  to  22 
percent,  real  estate  shelters  for  syndi- 
cates of  wealthy  individuals  were  cur- 
tailed, and  the  activities  of  private  foun- 
dations were  brought  under  closer  public 
control  and  scrutiny. 

Yet  the  task  of  tax  reform  is  truly  a 
Sisyphean  endeavor — for  each  two  strides 
toward  the  peak  of  tax  equity,  we  slide 
back  one.  While  several  meaningful  re- 
forms were  obtained  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act,  it  is  also  true  that  new  injustices  and 
inequities  were  Introduced — notably  the 
provision  for  a  maximum  rate  of  tax  on 
earned  income  for  the  wealthy  and  the 
new  tax  loopholes  for  railroads.  In  addi- 
tion, many  existing  areas  of  inequity 
were  not  even  touched. 

One  cannot  be  complacent  about  the 
accomplishments  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969.  For  it  is  still  true,  for  example, 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  granting 
over  $1.2  billion  per  year  to  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  in  the  form  of  percentage 
depletion  allowances  and  intangible  drill- 
ing expense  deductions  to  obtain,  at  least 
theoretically,  just  $150  million  of  new 
oil  reserves  aimually  that  would  not  have 
been  discovered  in  any  event.  In  other 
words,  viewed  in  the  most  generous  man- 
ner, the  American  taxpayer  is  paying 
$12,000  just  to  obtain  $1,000  worth  of 
new  oil.  In  fact,  there  is  no  requirement 
that  the  "allowance"  be  used  for  explora- 
tion and  most  is  not. 

The  bill  did  not  remove  the  preferen- 
tial treatment  of  income  earned  abroad. 
This  preference  is  an  inequity  that  favors 
investment  and  business  activity  of  our 
citizens  and  corporations  abroad  at  the 
expense  of  investment  in  industry  and 
business  at  home.  In  the  midst  of  the  cur- 
rent problems  besetting  us  with  respect 
to  trade  imbalances,  import  competition 
and  employment,  these  tax  inequities  be- 
come intolerable. 

Under  present  UJ3.  tax  law,  U.S.  cor- 
porations that  create  foreign  subsidiaries 
to  engage  in  manufacturing  or  other 
business  abroad  are  accorded  tax  defer- 
ral— which    sometimes     becomes     per- 


manent— with  respect  to  the  income 
earned  by  their  foreign  subsidiaries.  No 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  explain  to  my 
satisfaction  why  a  company  that  chooses 
to  conduct  part  of  its  business  through  a 
subsidiary  in  Italy,  using  Italian  workers, 
should  get  a  tax  preference  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  U.S.  competitors  who  con- 
duct their  business  wholly  within  the 
United  States,  employing  American  labor. 
Instances  have  come  to  light  recently  of 
companies  organizing  subsidaries  in  low 
labor  cost  countries  to  manufacture  the 
identical  items  previously  produced  by 
those  companies  in  the  United  States. 
These  subsidiaries  then  import  their 
products  back  into  the  United  States  to 
compete  with  products  manufactured 
here.  And  the  tax  system  is  subsidizing 
this  kind  of  unfair  competition.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  companies  that  are  urging 
import  quotas  most  vigorously  are  the 
ones  that  are  engaging  in  this  very  prac- 
tice— taking  care,  however,  to  Insure 
that  their  present  interlocking  interna- 
tional corporate  structures  will  be  pro- 
tected by  a  "grandfather"  clause  in  the 
proposed  import  quota  legislation. 

I  have  tried  to  end  this  tax  subsidy 
which  harms  our  balance  of  trade  and 
which  distorts  our  own  economy.  My 
bill,  S.  2645,  would  put  an  end  to  this 
tax  loophole  by  terminating  the  deferral 
of  tax  that  is  presently  granted  to  those 
U.S.  companies  that  conduct  part  of 
their  business  abroad  and  would  end  the 
discrimination  which  exists  vis-a-vis 
their  competitors  who  operate  exclusively 
within  the  United  States.  This  present 
loophole  is  unfair  both  to  domestic  U.S. 
corporations  and  to  the  workingman  who 
is  being  deprived  of  job  opportunities  by 
this  tax  subsidy  that  encourages  the  cre- 
ation of  foreign  plants  that  utilize  for- 
eign labor. 

I  shall,  when  the  Senate  Finance  Coin- 
mittee  takes  up  trade  legislation  pres- 
ently being  considered  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  try  to  end 
this  tax  loophole.  I  will  again  urge  adop- 
tion of  my  proposal  to  terminate  the 
present  tax  deferral. 

There  is  another  tax  loophole  which 
is  damaging  our  balance  of  trade  and 
balance-of-payment  positlorw.  Present 
law  grants  exemption  to  U.S.  citizens  liv- 
ing abroad  from  taxation  on  the  first 
$20,000 — $25,000  in  some  cases — of  in- 
come these  persons  earn  abroad.  This 
compares  to  the  Inadequate  $750  personal 
exemption  that  is  accorded  to  the  citizen 
living  in  the  United  States.  Cases  have 
come  to  my  attention  where  U.S.  citizens 
have  gone  abroad  to  set  up  business  to 
make  exports  back  into  the  United  States. 
This  damages  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade. 
The  U.S.  taxpayer  is  forced  to  subsidize 
this  effort  through  not  only  exemption 
of  the  first  $20,000  of  this  citizen's  In- 
come earned  abroad  but  deferral  of  taxes 
on  other  foreign  Income  until  such  In- 
come is  brought  home. 

The  Senate  in  its  deliberations  on  the 
tax  reform  bill  adopted  an  amendment 
I  offered  to  cut  back  this  unjustified  tax 
exemption  from  $20,000  to  $8,000.  Un- 
fortimately,  it  was  deleted  in  conference 
committee.  The  business  giants  that  are 
conducting  business  overseas,  some  of 
which  is  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
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business  and  labor,  mounted  a  massive 
pressure  campaign  against  my  proposal. 
This  action  was  especially  outrageous 
since  it  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
this  subsidy,  although  intended  for  indi- 
viduals, is  in  fact  being  availed  of  by 
the  corporate  giants  for  their  own  finan- 
cial gain.  Tliey  are  paying  their  em- 
ployees less  than  they  otherwise  would 
if  this  special  tax  exemption  were  not 
available.  Hence,  this  tax  loophole  has 
been  perverted  by  the  giant  corporations 
into  a  subsidy  for  their  own  foreign 
operations.  In  effect,  the  average  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  is  again  subsidizing  cor- 
porations to  set  up  factories  and  plants 
abroad  rather  than  to  keep  industry  in 
the  United  States  to  employ  U.S.  wage 
earners. 

This  tax  exemption  is  currently  cost- 
ing the  U.S.  taxpayer  $25  million  a  year 
and  80  percent  of  this  amount  goes  to 
high  bracket  taxpayers.  Removal  of  this 
unjustified  tax  preference  would  be  an- 
other step  toward  improving  our  trade 
situation,  and  I  will  bring  up  my  pro- 
posal again  in  connection  with  the  trade 
bill. 

In  light  of  these  and  other  tax  loop- 
holes that  are  damaging  domestic  in- 
dustry, I  was  especially  disappointed  to 
»ee  the  Treasury  propose  as  a  "solution  " 
still  another  tax  loophole  during  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committees 
cuncnt  trade  hearings.  Treasury  officials 
propose  to  grant  tax  deferral — again, 
permanent  in  some  cases — to  domestic 
international  sales  corporations.  This 
tax  bonanza  would  bestow  some  $400  to 
$600  million  in  tax  reduction  to  approxi- 
mately 100  of  our  largest  corporations 
with  no  assurance  whatsoever  that  U.S. 
exports  vf]l\  in  fact  be  increased.  This 
current  administration  proposal  is  just 
another  backdoor  device  to  get  a  cor- 
porate rate  reduction  to  a  group  of  large 
corporations — a  step  which  was  rejected 
out  of  hand  last  year  when  the  Treasury 
submitted  its  plan  for  a  general  corpo- 
rate tax  reduction. 

I  hope  this  measure  will  be  rejected  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  so  Con- 
gress can  concentrate  on  the  more  con- 
structive and  equitable  proposals  that  I 
have  submitted  and  will  renew. 

The  trade  situation  is  a  complex  one. 
The  tax  laws  are  only  one  part.  I  have 
long  been  a  supporter  of  the  Cordell  Hull 
principle  of  reciprocal  trade.  But  recip- 
rocal trade  must  be  a  two-way  street. 
Some  countries  have  not  been  cooperat- 
ing in  this  effort  and  have  erected  artifi- 
cial trade  barriers  to  U.S.  imports  while 
continuing  to  take  advantage  of  the  less 
closed  American  market.  I  hope  volun- 
tary agreements  can  be  reached  with 
other  countries,  notably  the  Japanese,  to 
limit  imports  which  are  damaging  UJ3. 
industries  and  U.S.  workers.  If  these 
agreements  cannot  be  reached  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  then  Congress  may  be 
forced  to  act  to  protect  our  own  In- 
dustries. If  this  action  becomes  neces- 
sary, then  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  at 
the  same  time  reform  our  tax  laws  to 
remove  existing  incentives  to  locate 
overseas  those  industries  that  should  be 
producing  In  the  United  States  with 
American  labor. 


Preference  provisions  in  our  Federal 
income  tax  laws  still  provide  over  $50 
billion  per  year  in  tax  benefits  to  a  highly 
privileged  and  select  group  of  individual 
and  corporate  taxpayers  in  this  country. 
The  tax  reform  bill  when  fully  in  effect 
will  recover  some  $6.6  billion  of  these 
revenues.  But  much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  Only  minimal  steps  were  taken  to 
deal  with  the  highly  privileged  positions 
accorded  capital  gains,  executive  com- 
pensation schemes,  gifts  of  appreciated 
property  to  charity,  and  the  enormous 
benefits  granted  to  corporations  through 
the  provisions  for  tax-free  reorganiza- 
tions. 

I  believe  in  tlie  Cordell  Hull  principle 
of  taxation  according  to  ability  to  pay. 
I  believe  that  a  progressive  income  tax 
system  is  the  fairest  means  yet  devised 
to  insure  that  our  citizens  pay  taxes  at  a 
level  commensurate  with  the  benefits 
they  derive  from  this  great  free  enter- 
prise system  imder  which  we  operate.  But 
the  tax  loopholes  that  still  exist  under- 
mine this  fundamental  precept  of  tax 
Justice.  Too  many  of  the  most  privileged 
members  of  our  society  do  not  pay  taxes 
in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  pay. 
It  is  still  possible,  despite  the  reforms  so 
laboriously  won  last  year,  for  a  taxpayer 
with  over  $200,000  of  income  to  pay  no 
taxes  at  all.  It  is  still  possible  for  a  per- 
son making  over  $1  million  a  year  to  pay 
the  same  effective  rate  of  tax  as  the 
wage  earner  with  a  wife  and  two  children 
who  makes  $10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  realist.  I  know 
that  tax  legislation  and  tax  reform  in- 
volve compromise.  But  as  these  com- 
promises in  oiu-  tax  laws  pyramid  over 
the  years,  the  confidence  of  the  average 
American  workingman  in  the  fairness 
of  our  tax  system  erodes  a  Uttle  bit  with 
each  deviation  from  tax  equity,  however 
small.  If  public  confidence  in  the  fair- 
ness of  our  tax  system  continues  to  be 
eroded  through  tax  preference  provi- 
sions— however  praiseworthy  may  be  the 
object  to  be  obtained — then  we  may 
truly  face  a  "taxpayers'  revolt"  and  the 
great  social  needs  of  our  country  which 
will  continue  to  require  sizable  revenues 
raised  by  the  tax  system  will  not  be  met. 

My  goal  in  the  years  ahead  is  to  build 
on  the  reforms  already  achieved  to  in- 
sure to  all  citizens  the  fairest  possible 
tax  system. 

When  the  Federal  Government  fore- 
goes collection  of  taxes  because  of  spe- 
cial provisicms  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  it  makes  a  determination  that 
these  areas  of  activity  are  a  matter  of 
first  priority  for  Federal  ftmds.  Areas  of 
Federal  responsibility  that  rely  on  direct 
appropriations  come  behind  these  tax 
expenditures  as  a  matter  of  national 
priority,  and  funds  are  {illocated  to  them 
from  the  moneys  that  are.  In  fact,  col- 
lected through  our  tax  system. 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  that.  In  order 
for  Congress  to  effectively  carry  out  its 
responsibility  to  set  our  national  priori- 
ties, it  must  consider  expenditures  made 
through  the  tax  system  just  as  carefully 
and  just  as  frequ^itly  as  it  considers 
expenditures  made  through  the  r^rilar 
appropriations  process. 

The  difficulty  is  that  financial  assist- 
ance rendered  through  the  tax  system  1b 


not  presented  to  Congress  In  connection 
with  the  President's  budget  message  each 
year  so  that  Congress  can  evaluate  the 
priorities  and  the  dollar  amoimts  that 
are  reflected  in  tax  expenditures. 

This  situation  was  first  highlighted  in 
the  1968  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  In  that  report,  tax  ex- 
penditures were  detailed  in  a  maimer 
that  corresponded  to  regular  budget  cat- 
egories, and  it  was  revealed  that  $36.5 
billion  of  Federal  funds  were  spent  in 
fiscal  1968  through  the  tax  system  in 
areas  also  covered  by  items  funded 
through  the  normal  appropriations 
process. 

I  was  gratified  to  note  that  similar 
information  has  now  been  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economics  in  Gov- 
enmient  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee by  the  Honorable  Murray  L.  Weiden- 
baum.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Economic  Policy. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  that 
Members  of  Congress  have  this  informa- 
tion before  them  and  I  am,  therefore, 
including  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  data  submitted  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Weidenbaum. 

Table  7  compares  expenditures 
through  the  tax  system  for  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969.  At  a  time  when  budget- 
ary pressiu'es  were  most  severe,  expendi- 
tures through  the  tax  system  rose  by  al- 
most $8  billion.  Yet  this  increase  in 
expenditures  was  not  even  reviewed  by 
Congress  and  no  determination  was 
made  as  to  whether  these  increased  ex- 
penditures were  allocated  according  to  a 
congressional  determination  of  our  na- 
tional priorities. 

Table  8  contains  some  very  illuminat- 
ing information  comparing  expoiditures 
that  the  Federal  Government  makes 
through  the  tax  system  with  directly 
appropriated  outlays.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  fiscal  1969  tax  expenditures  for 
natural  resources  through  the  depletion 
allowance  and  the  special  treatment 
for  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment expenses  almost  equal  the  total 
Federal  expenditures  through  direct 
appropriations  for  preservation  of 
our  natural  resources.  In  the  area  of 
commimity  development  and  housing, 
tax  expenditures  were  over  twice  the 
amoimts  that  Congress  directly  ap- 
propriated for  these  programs.  In  no 
area,  other  than  national  defense  and 
international  affairs,  were  tax  expendi- 
tures less  th£in  10  percent  of  direct  ap- 
propriations. Yet  Congress  made  no  re- 
view at  all  of  these  tax  expenditures  in 
connection  with  the  exercise  of  its  re- 
sponsibility concerning  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  in  accordance  with  our 
national  priorities. 

I  believe  that  expenditures  or  aids 
through  the  tax  system  should  be  re- 
ported annually  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  and  included  in  the  budget 
message.  Only  in  this  way  can  Congress 
maintain  a  close  check  to  insiu%  that 
fimds  expended  through  the  tax  system 
are  consistent  with  national  priorities 
established  through  the  normal  appro- 
priations process. 

I  applaud  Assistant  Secretary  Weiden- 
baum for  bringing  this  vital  injformation 
before  the  Congress.  I  urge  all  Members 
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of  Congress  to  give  careful  ajbtention  to 
this  data. 

To  enable  Congress  more  ladequately 
to  perform  its  responsibilities  to  Insure 
that  available  funds  are  directed  to  areas 
of  highest  priority,  I  tun  toda^  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  would  requii  e  that  the 
President  submit  detailed  Information 
with  his  annual  budget  meisage  con- 
cerning the  amounts  that  art  expended 
through  our  tax  system.  I  bel  eve  enact- 
ment of  this  measuie  will  prsvide  Con- 


Tix  aids  by  budiet  function 


Nationil  defmst  

Inter  national  affairs  and  finance 

Agriculture  and  rural  development- 

Natural  resources  (e.g..  depletion  allowances)! 

Comrrerce   and    transportation    (e.g..   investment  credit  and 

surta«  eiemption) 
Community  development  and  bousing  (e.g..  dfduction  of  interest 

and  taxes  on  residence)  


Source:  App.  B. 


Function 


National  defense 

I  nternatnnal  affairs  and  finance 

Space  researcti  and  teclinology 

Agriculture  and  rural  development 

Natural  resources 

Commerce  and  transportation 

Community  development  and  housing 

Education  and  manpowtr.. 

Healtli 

Income  security 


Appendix  B 

Explanation  of  Tax  J  iIds 
An  Important  recent  develop  nent  In  the 
effort  to  make  the  Federal  Bu  Iget  a  more 
useful  tool  of  economic  policy  aas  been  an 
Increasing  awareness  of  the  gro  plng  magni- 
tude of  fiscal  t>enefits  accruin  \  to  various 
categories  of  taxpayers.  Over  t  le  years  the 
Federal  income  tax  structure  has  gradually 
accumulated  a  host  of  special  deductions, 
credits,  exclusions,  exemptions  a  nd  preferen- 
tial rates  designed  to  achieve  virlous  social 
and  economic  objectives.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized that  these  selective  redui  tlons  in  tax 
liabilities  have  the  same  flsca  Impact  on 
the  budget  surplus  or  deficit  i  .s  direct  In- 
creases In  expenditures.  In  his  context 
they  have  been  termed  "tax  ei  pendltures." 
A  more  appropriate  term  ml|  ;ht  be  "tax 
aids." 

In  the  broadest  sense  a  tax  alb  can  be  de- 
fined as  any  Identifiable  redu  :tlon  In  tax 
liability  by  an  Individual  or  bi  istness  com- 
pared to  a  tax  base  totally  devol  d  of  any  de- 
duction from  income  or  distinct  ion  of  treat- 
ment of  different  kinds  of  Inome.  Such  a 
definition  of  tax  expenditures  would  Include 
differences  in  tax  liability  Ijecnuse  the  in- 
dividual was  married  or  single,  old  or  young, 
healthy  or  disabled,  lived  at  home  or  al>road, 
was  charitable  or  uncharitable,  itvas  a  home- 
owner or  renter,  etc. 

But  to  group  together  wlthoi4^  distinction 
all  deviations  from  a  theoretically  neutral 
tax  system  would  be  hopeleafly  cumber- 
some and  reduce  the  usefulae^  of  the  tax 


gress  with  an  important  tool  as  it  works 
each  year  to  allocate  available  funds 
among  the  various  areas  of  public  con- 
cern which  require  assistance  from  Fed- 
eral funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  the  statement  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Weidenbaum  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;   and,  without  ob- 

TABLE  7.    SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  TAX  AIDS 
IFiscal  years.  In  millions  of  dollars) 


jection,  the  excerpts  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3968)  to  require  that  in- 
formation concerning  losses  in  revenue 
from  certain  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  be  included  in  the  an- 
nual budget  message  of  the  President, 
intrcxluced  by  Mr.  Gore,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  excerpts,  presented  by  Mr.  Gore, 
are  as  follows: 


1969 


SOO 

370 

930 

1,606 

7,775 

3,950 


550 

410 

1.000 

1,765 

9,200 

4,800 
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1969 


I  ncome  security  (e.g. ,  personal  deductions) 12, 950  15, 905 

Health  (e.g..  deduction  of  medical  expenses) 2,600  3,000 

Education 720  800 

Veterans' benefits  and  services 550  600 

Aid  to  State  and  local  government  (e.g.,  deduction  of  Stile- 
local  taxes) 4,600  6.150 

Total.. 36,550  44,180 


TABLE  8     FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  OUTLAYS  AND  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 
[Fiscal  year  1969.  In  millions  of  dollars) 


Govern- 

ment- 

Direct 

Selected 

assisted 

outliys 

tax  aids 

credit 

ToUl 

81.240 

550 

115 

81.905 

3.785 

410 

490 

4.685 

4.247  . 

4,247 

6.221 

1.000 

2,308 

9.529 

2.129 

1.765  . 

3.894 

7.873 

9.200 

220 

17.293 

1.961 

4.800 

8,656 

15.417 

6.825 

800 

632 

8.257 

11.696 

3.000 

14.696 

37.399 

15,905 

53,304 

Function 


(lOvern- 

ment- 

Direct     Selected     assisted 

outlays      tax  aids        credit 


ToUl 


600 


1.558 


Veterans  benefits  and  services 7,640 

Interest 15.791 

General  government _.        2,866 

Assistance  to  State  and  local  governments. 6,150 

Adiustments -5,117  -2,244 


9.798 

15. 791 

2.866 

6.150 

-7.361 


Total 184,556       44.180       11.735       240.472 


expenditure  concept  as  an  added  measure 
of  the  total  fiscal  Impact  of  the  Federal 
Budget.  The  more  practical  approach  is  to 
group  by  functional  spending  category  those 
tax  aids  Intended  to  encourage  private  ac- 
tion to  resolve  various  social  and  economic 
problems  or  to  give  fiscal  — ''rf  ;  -:  i-t-'o  who 
might  receive  an  Inadequate  share  of  cur- 
rent productive  resources  under  a  comp'otely 
neutral  tax  system.  In  most  cases  these  tax 
aids  are  clearly  an  alternative  to  an  equiv- 
alent Increase  in  Federal  expenditures  that 
would  otherwise  l>e  required. 

The  first  compilation  of  tax  aids  under 
this  approach  was  published  In  the  1968 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. This  compilation  heljsed  create  public 
discussion  and  improved  understanding  of 
the  program  aspects  of  tax  aids.  It  also 
helped  to  stimulate  program  analysis  of  tax 
aids,  an  approach  which  has  received  the 
endorsement  of  President  NUon.  In  hU  Tax 
Message  to  the  Congress  of  April,  1969,  the 
President  stated: 

"Tax  dollars  the  government  deliberately 
waives  should  be  viewed  as  a  form  of  ex- 
penditure, and  weighed  against  the  priority 
of  other  expenditures.  When  the  preference 
device  provides  more  social  benefit  than  gov- 
ernment collections  and  spending,  that  'In- 
centive' should  be  expanded;  when  the  pref- 
erence Is  Inefficient  or  subject  to  abuse,  It 
should  be  ended." 

In  addition  to  Its  value  as  a  catalyst  for 
program  analysis,  the  compilations  focus 
on  tax  aids  as  important  determinants  of 
the  size  of  budget  deficits  and  surpluses.  The 


overall  magnitude  of  foregone  revenues  due 
to  tax  aids  is  substantial  and.  If  the  budget 
Is  not  balanced,  the  deficit  and  surplus  Is 
only  a  small  fraction  of  that  magnitude. 
Year  to  year  changes  In  tax  aid  magnitudes, 
either  because  of  economic  growth  or  through 
legislative  actions,  affect  substantially  trie 
size  of  the  budget  deficit  (or  surplus)  and 
the  expansionary  (or  restrictive)  course  uf 
the  economy. 

Table  B  presents  an  updating  of  data  on  es- 
timated tax  aids  for  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969  on  the  basis  of  the  current  functional 
breakdown  of  Federal  expenditures.  The 
present  compilation  Is  not  Intended  to  pro- 
vide a  full  and  complete  accounting  in  a 
theoretical  sense  of  all  tax  aids  In  the  Income 
tax  aids — minimal  in  the  sense  of  including 
only  acceptable  and  practical  choices.  Certain 
tax  provisions  are  omitted  because  their  In- 
clusion would  require  controversial  or  highly 
theoretical  justifications.  Others  are  omitted 
because  the  underlying  data  is  difficult  to 
compile  and  present  In  understandable  form 
or  l}ecause  the  amounts  Involved  are  not 
quantitatively  significant.  In  short,  the  choice 
of  the  tax  aids  listed  Is  largely  governed  by 
the  criteria  of  public  acceptability  and  prac- 
ticality.' 


1  For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  tax  aids 
In  Table  B,  see  Annual  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary ot  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Fi- 
nances for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 
1968.  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Oovernment 
Printing  Office,  pp.  330-337. 
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1968 


National  defense:  Exclusion  of  benefits  end  allowances  to  Armed 
Forces  personnel — - — f^ 

International  affairs  and  finance:                      ^  ^    „  _    ,..  .„ 

Exemption  for  certain  income  earned  abroad  by  U.S.  citizens 40 

Western  hemisphere  trade  corporations 50 

Exclusion  of  gross-up  on  dividends  of  less-developed  country 

corporations — .jj 

Exclusion  of  controlled  foreign  subsidiaries — tju 

Exclusion  of  income  earned  in  U.S.  possessioni —  "O 

Total — 

Agriculture  and  rural  developmart: 

Farming:  Expensing  and  capital  gain  treatment. 

Timber:  Capital  gain  treatment  for  certain  income 

Total - - - 

Natural  resources: 

Expensing  of  exploration  and  development  costs 

Excess  of  percentage  over  cost  depletion 

Capital  gains  treatment  at  royalties  on  coal  and  iron  ore — 

Total - 

Commerce  and  transportation: 

Investment  credit - 2,300 

Excess  depreciation  on  buildings  (other  than  rental  housing) NO 

Dividend  exclusion - --  "5 

Capital  gains:  Corporation  (other  than  agriculture  and  natural 

resources) J^n 

Excess  bad  debt  reserves  ol  financial  institutions ooo 

Exemption  ot  credit  unions *^ 

Deductability  of  interest  on  consumer  credit '^S, 

Expensing  of  research  and  development  expenditures JOO 

$25,000  surtax  exemption '^ 

Deferral  of  tax  on  shipping  companies to 

Total 7.  "5 

Community  development  and  housing:                               .  ,  ««> 

Deductibility  of  Interest  on  mortgages  on  owner-occupied  homes.  1,900 

Deductibility  of  property  taxes  on  owner-occupied  homes 1,800 

Excess  depreciation  on  rental  housinf 250 

Total 3,950 


U68 


550 


45 

55 

55 
165 
90 


370 

410 

300 

860 

130 

140 

930 

1,000 

300 

330 

:     ^'^ 

1,430 
5 

1,605 

1,765 

3,000 
550 
260 

525 

660 

45 

1,600 

550 

2,000 

10 


9,200 


2,200 

2,350 

250 


4.800 


T«i  aids  by  budget  function 


U6t 


1969 


Income  security: 

Disability  insurance  benefits 

Provisions  relating  to  aged,  blind,  and  disabled:  (kimbinad  cost 
for  additional  exemption  for  aged,  retirement  income  credit 

and  exclusion  of  social  security  payments 

Additional  exemption  for  blind 

Sick  pay  exclusion 

Exclusion  of  unemployment  Insurance  benefits 

Exclusion  of  workmen's  compensation  benefib 

Exclusion  of  public  assistance  benefits 

Treatment  of  pension  plans: 

Plans  for  emptoyees 

Plans  tor  self-employed  persons 

Exclusion  of  other  employee  benefits: 

Premiums  on  group  term  life  insurance 

Deductibility  of  accident  and  death  benefits 

Privately  financed  supplementary  unemployment  benefits... 

Meals  and  lodging  

Exclusion  of  interest  on  life  insurance  savings. 

Deductibility  ot  charitable  contributions  (oftier  than  education)... 

Deductibility  of  child  and  dependent  care  expenses 

Deductibility  ot  casualty  losses 

Standard  deductkin.. 


2,300 
10 
85 

300 

150 

50 

3,000 
60 

400 

25 
25 

150 

9ra 

2,200 
25 
70 

3,200 


100 


2.700 

10 

95 

325 

180 
50 

4,000 
135 

400 

25 

15 

165 

1,000 

3,000 

25 

SO 

3,600 


Total. 


Health: 

Deductibility  of  medical  expenses 

Exclusion  of  mediul  insurance  premiums  and  mediul  care.. 


15,550 


18,905 


1,500 
1,100 


1,600 
1,400 


Total. 


Education  and  manpower: 

Educational  expense  deductran 

Addi'ional  personal  exemption  for  students 

Deductibility  of  contributions  to  educational  institutions.. 
Exclusion  of  scholarships  and  fellowships 


2.600 


3.000 


SOO 

170 
SO 


40 
500 
200 

60 


ToUl.. 


Veterans'  benefits  and  services:  Exclusion  ol  certain  benefits 

Aid  to  State  and  local  government: 

Exemption  of  interest  on  State  and  local  debt - 

Deductibility  of  nonbusiness  State  and  local  taxes  (other  thai 
on  owner-occupied  homes) 


720 

sso 


800 
600 


1.800 
2,800 


2,000 
4,150 


ToUl. 


4,600 


6,150 


S.  3972— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  INCREASE  THE  ABILITY  TO 
DEAL  WITH  THE  PROBLEM  OP 
AIR   PIRACY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  designed  to  in- 
crease our  ability  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  air  piracy,  better  known  as  hi- 
jacking. 

Unfortimately,  the  American  public 
has  not  fully  appreciated,  in  my  opinion, 
the  severity  of  this  reoccurring  phenom- 
enon. It  appears  there  is  &n  atmosphere 
of  levity  about  the  problem.  However,  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  public  and  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  since  1961 
there  have  been  85  attempted  or  success- 
ful hijackings.  And,  because  it  is  a  fact 
of  life  that  certain  people,  because  of 
mental  imbalance,  desperation,  or  other 
motives  are  tempted  to  hijack  airplanes, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  more.  Next 
time,  Mr.  President,  we  may  not  be  as 
lucky  as  we  have  been  over  the  last  dec- 
ade; we  may  loose  a  747  or  a  727-200 
with  tremendous  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. 

F\)llowing  the  most  recent  Incident  of 
this  type  which  occurred  at  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport,  and  dtiring  which  one 
pilot — a  resident  of  my  State — wsis 
woimded,  I  asked  representatives  from 
the  airlines,  airline  pilots,  and  airport 
operators  to  meet  with  John  Shaffer,  the 
Administrator  of  FAA;  Secor  Browne, 
the  Chairman  of  CAB;  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Justice  and  State  Depart- 
ments and  me  to  discuss  this  problem. 


The  interchange  of  ideas  that  occurred 
during  our  meeting  was  most  helpful,  in 
my  opinion. 

But  the  solutions  to  this  problem  are 
varied  and  numerous,  as  our  discussion 
indicated  and  as  experts  in  this  area  well 
know.  There  are  international  problems, 
involving  our  relations  with  Cuba  and 
other  sanctuaries.  The  Tokyo  Conven- 
tion, to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
signatory  nation,  was  an  attempt  to  work 
out  an  initial  agreement  among  many 
nations  on  this  point.  As  of  yet,  however, 
it  has  been  of  little  practical  benefit  No 
requirement  exists  which  compels  the 
return  of  a  hijacker  to  the  coimtry  where 
the  crime  is  committed;  no  requirement 
exists  which  compels  the  nation  where 
the  hijacked  aircraft  lands  to  bring  the 
defendant  to  trial.  As  President  Nixon 
stated  in  a  plea  to  the  United  Nations 
for  high  priority  in  this  matter: 

This  is  an  issue  which  transcends  politics; 
there  is  no  need  for  It  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  polemics  or  a  focus  of  political  dif- 
ferences. It  Involves  the  Interests  ol  every 
nation,  the  safety  of  every  air  passenger,  and 
the  Integrity  of  that  structure  of  order  on 
which  a  world  community  depends. 

Toward  that  end,  representatives  of 
the  nations  who  are  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization 
are  meeting  in  Montreal  for  3  weeks  be- 
ginning today  on  this  very  subject  of 
hijacking,  as  well  as  sabotage. 

Second,  this  is  an  aviation  problem. 
Perhaps,  as  CAB  Chairman  Secor 
Browne  has  indicated,  this  is  the  No.  1 
problem  affecting  the  aviation  industry. 


Indeed,  he  has  publicly  stated  that  there 
may  be  a  need  for  bolder,  stronger  lead- 
ership within  aviation  management, 
reminiscent  of  the  individuals  who  pio- 
neered the  early  development  of  the  In- 
dustry. For  my  part,  it  requires  no 
particular  insight  to  imagine  what  the 
loss  of  one  or  possibly  two  aircraft  within 
a  short  period  of  time  would  do  to  the 
passenger  revenue  of  the  airline  busi- 
ness. Clearly,  there  are  economic  rea- 
sons— aside  from  the  other  considera- 
tions— ^why  we  must  find  an  answer  to 
hijacking. 

But  more  Important,  Mr.  President,  we 
must  solve  the  problem  of  air  piracy  be- 
cause it  involves  lives.  I  would  like  to 
read  a  letter  which  I  recently  received 
from  a  constituent  of  mine.  Her  name 
Is  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Bamett  and  her  hus- 
band is  a  pilot  for  TWA.  She  writes: 

Today,  the  headlines  hit  home.  A  TWA 
Captain  has  been  shot  because  hijacking  has 
not  been  put  to  an  end. 

My  husband  Is  a  TWA  Flight  Engineer.  He 
looks  forward  to  27  more  years  In  the  cock- 
pit— If  he  Isn't  kiUed  c«  Injured  for  life  by 
a  hijacker. 

We  have  a  four-month  old  son.  What  fu- 
ture shall  we  hope  for? 

We  gave  our  all  for  otir  country  when  my 
htisband  flew  a  B-57  over  Vietnam.  When  Is 
the  country  going  to  back  us  up? 

What  have  you  done,  and  what  Is  going 
to  be  done  to  make  airliners  safe  from  hi- 
jacking? Please  don't  wait  until  an  aircraft 
full  of  lives  is  wasted. 

Please  act  today  on  this.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Barnbtt. 
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Mr.  President,  in  1961  the 
enacted  Public  Law  87-197 
Air  Piracy  Act.  which  was 
provide  adequate  tools  for 
tion  and,  hopefully,  the 
air  piracy.  The  bill  I  am 
today  would  add  two  additions  ,1 
better  implement  the  intentioi 
act.  First,  49  U.S.C.  section  1 
section  li)  would  be  amendec 
provide   differential   penalties 
ample,   there  is  a  need  for 
to  allow  a  lesser  penalty  to 
on   a   hijacker   who,    after 
an  airliner,  surrenders  his  w 
his  control  of  the  aircraft. 

Under  the  present  mandatory 
an  air  pirate  has  nothing   t< 
abandoning  his  adventure  once 
The  proposed  amendment  would 
inducement  to  any  hijacker 
persuasion  by  the  crew  or 
forcement  authorities,  decides 
don  his  dsuigerous  escapade 
U.S.C.  section  1472  would  be 
so  as  to  provide  a  penalty  of 
years"  imprisonment  or  both 
a  concealed  weapon  aboard  or 
tempt   to  board   an  aircraft 
the  act  provides  a  penalty  of 
fine  or  1  year  s  imprisonmeni 
which   is  in  the  category  of 
meanor  in  some  jurisdictions. 

Not  only  would  this  amendment 
the  penalty  so  as  to  make  the 
deterrent,  but  it  would  also 
the  authority  of  a  law  officer 
a  protective  search. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
at  the  conclusion  of  my 
urge  that  it  be  considered  at 
possible  date. 

The     PRESIDING 
Allen  K  The  bill  will  be 
appropriately  referred;  and, 
jection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3972)  to  amenc 
eral   Aviation   Act   of    1958 
proper  penalties  in  the  event 
piracy,  and  for  other  _ 
duced  by  Mr.  Pearson,  was  rec^iv 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
mittee  on  Commerce,  and 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folio  k 
S.  3972 
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thereof  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  five  years. 

(2)  SubsecUon  (J)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"Whoever  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof.  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  for  In  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section,  whoever";  and 

(3)  Subsection  (h)  and  (1)  are  amended 
by  striking  "$1,000"  and  "one  year"  whenever 
appropriate  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•5.000"  and  "five  years". 
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America  in  Congress  assembled,  1  hat  section 
902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended  (49  U.S.C.  section  1472)J,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Subsection  (1 )  Is  amended  fcy  Inserting 
immediately  before  "by  death"  In  subpara 
graph  (1)(A).  and  immediately  before  "by 
imprisonment"  In  subparagraph  ( 1 )  ( B ) .  "ex- 
cept as  provided  for  In  paragraph  18) "  and  by 
Inserting  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  pei  altles  out- 
lined In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  su  asectlon,  In 
the  event  any  person  who  conur  Its  or  Is  in 
the  process  of  committing  aircraft  piracy 
shall,  upon  being  advised  by  a  ci  ew  member 
of  the  aircraft  of  the  jjenaltles  c  jntalned  In 
paragraph  (1)  surrender  himself  and  what- 
ever weapons  he  may  have  to  the  crew  mem- 
ber thua  allowing  the  aircraft  to  land  at 
either  lU  original  destination  w  a  point 
under  control  of  the  United  Stat^  of  Amer- 
ica, he  shall  not  be  subject  to  tl^e  penalties 
contained    In    paragraph    (1)    hfxt   In   lieu 


S.  3973— INTRODUCTION  OF  RADIA- 
TION HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 
OF   1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years,  major  advances  have  been 
made  in  our  ability  to  treat  many  dis- 
eases and  infirmities  and  in  upgrading 
the  availability  and  quality  of  medical 
and  paramedical  health  practices  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  generally  understood, 
however,  that  further  improvements  are 
possible.  One  area  for  improvement  is  in 
the  medical  and  dental  usage  of  radia- 
tion for  diagnostic  purposes. 

Standard-setting  bodies  such  as  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council,  the  National 
Committee  on  Radiation  Protection,  and 
the  International  Commission  on  Radio- 
logical Protection  have  warned  that  any 
exposure  to  radiation  may  carry  some 
risk  for  the  development  of  public  health 
effects  including  leukemia  and  other_ 
malignancies  as  well  as  genetic  effectsr 
It  is  indicated  that  down  to  the  lowest 
dosage  levels  the  risk  of  inducing  disease 
or  disability  increases  with  the  dose  ac- 
cumulated by  the  individual.  This  im- 
plies that  there  is  no  wholly  safe  dose 
of  radiation. 

A  prudent  public  health  policy  re- 
quires the  basic  assumption  that  there 
is  a  linear  relationship  between  radia- 
tion exposure  and  the  damage  it  pro- 
duces in  man.  There  is  likewise  no  ex- 
posure so  small — including  that  from 
natural  background  radiation — that  the 
probability  of  damage  is  zero. 

Diagnostic  radiation  exposure  tech- 
niques are  an  essential  and  extremely 
valuable  medical  tool  resulting  in  the 
saving  of  100.000  or  more  lives  per  year. 
Yet,  it  is  generally  recognized  among 
public  health  offiicials  that  diagnostic 
medical  and  dental  X-ray  usage  in  the 
United  States  results  In  more  radiation 
exposure  than  is  necessary.  A  1969  Public 
Health  Service  report  on  population  ex- 
posures to  ionizing  radiation  indicates 
that  an  individual  in  the  United  States 
receives  approximately  three  times  as 
much  radiation  from  a  diagnostic  X-ray 
exposure  as  is  necessary.  Through  the 
same  examination  an  individual  in  the 
United  States  receives  approximately 
twice  the  radiation  exposure  as  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  reported  that  this  exposure 
could  be  reduced  by  one-tenth  through 
proper  training.  By  comparison,  a  person 
in  the  United  States  receives  50  times  as 
much  radiation  exposure  from  medical 
X-rays  as  from  the  nuclear  power 
industry. 

Dr.  Karl  Morgan,  internationally 
known  scientist  and  founder  of  the 
American  Health  Physics  Society,  reports 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  there  are 
between  3,000  and  30,000  needless  deaths 
per  year  in  the  United  States  as  a  con- 
sequence of  genetic  mutations  and  sev- 


eral forms  of  somatic  damage  from  these 
same  techniques. 

More  significant,  however,  is  the  con- 
tention that,  according  to  Dr.  Morgan, 
there  are  63  ways  by  which  medical 
diagnostic  X-ray  exposures  could  be 
reduced  by  a  factor  of  10.  These  include 
education,  training,  certification,  motiva- 
tion, and  better  equipment  and  tech- 
niques. Although  significant  benefits  are 
derived  from  medical  diagnostic  X-rays, 
to  allow  overexposures  to  continue,  re- 
flects little  credit  on  our  society. 

Considering  the  public  health  and 
safety  implications  of  excessive  human 
exposure  to  ionizing  radiation,  it  seems 
imrealistic  to  allow  the  pursuit  of  profes- 
sional excellence  in  radiation  technology 
to  remain  voluntary. 

I  do  not  discount  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Registry  of  Radiologic  Tech- 
nologists or  the  efforts  of  the  States  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  California, 
but  national  guidelines  must  be  provided 
for  the  training  and  licensure  of  radiolo- 
gic technicians.  Professional  excellence 
in  radiologic  technology  can  only  be 
served  by  State  legislation  if  the  ultimate 
impact  on  the  profession  is  national  in 
scope  and  substance.  Consequently,  na- 
tional guidelines  should  be  in  my  opinion, 
provided  for  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Eagleton,  Gravel.  Hart,  Javits, 
MoNDALE,  Moss.  MusKiE,  STEVENS,  and 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.  I  introduce  the 
Radiation  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1970 
and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I 
invite  other  cosponsors.  ': 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  a  list  of  references 
on  this  subject,  he  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  and  list  of  references 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3973)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  from 
unnecessary  medical  exposure  to  ionizing 
radiation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

S.  3973 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Radiation  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1970." 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

(a)  assure  adequate  training  of  radio- 
logic technicians  by  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  criteria  and  minimum  standards 
for  accrediting  schools  for  the  training  of 
radiologic  technicians: 

(b)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  crite- 
ria and  minimum  standards  for  the  licensure 
of  radiologic  technicians;  and 

(c)  provide  for  State  adoption  and  ad- 
ministration of  programs  for  the  accredita- 
tion of  education  Institutions  training  radio- 
logic technicians  and  programs  for  the  li- 
censure of  radiologic  technicians,  with  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  take  necessary 
action  In  the  absence  of  State  action. 
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SEC.  3.  Title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  Part  P, 
Subpart  3.  Section  360P.  the  following: 

•"SUBPART    4 — Radiologic    Technicians" 
"declaration  or  ptmposE" 

SEC.360G.  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

"(a)  that,  consistent  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Federal  Radiation  Council,  the 
National  Committee  on  Radiation  Protection, 
and  the  International  Commission  on  Radio- 
logical Protection,  It  Is  in  the  national  In- 
terest and  In  the  interest  of  public  health 
and  safety  to  minimize  exposures  of  the 
public  to  ionizing  radiation  from  all 
sources' 

"(b)  while  the  operation  and  use  of  radio- 
logic equipment  is  essential  In  modern  medi- 
cine, even  the  most  advanced  equipment  will 
not  adequately  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  patients  subjected  to  radiologic  diagnosis 
or  therapy  and  the  health  and  safety  of  ra- 
diologic technicians  operating  radiologic 
equipment.  Including  their  progeny,  unless 
these  technicians  are  fully  trained  and  quali- 
fied In  the  operation  of  such  equipment  so 
as  to  avoid  unnecessary  exposure  to  Ionizing 
radiation; 

"(c)  that  it  Is  in  the  overall  public  health 
Interest  to  have  an  adequate  and  continuing 
supply  of  well-trained  radiologic  technicians 
and  that  any  i>erson  who  operates  radiologic 
equipment  should  be  required  to  demon- 
strate compietence  by  training,  experience, 
and  examination:  and 

"(d)  that  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  from  unnecessary  exposure 
to  Ionizing  radiation  from  all  sources  is  the 
primary  responsibility  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, within  minimum  criteria  and 
standards  established  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment." 

"RECOMMENDED    CRITERIA    AND    STANDARDS" 

"Sec.  360H(a) .  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  but  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Radiation 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1970.  develop  and 
issue  to  the  States  criteria  and  minimum 
standards  for  the  accreditation  of  education 
Institutions  conducting  programs  for  the 
training  of  radiologic  technicians.  Such  cri- 
teria and  standards  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Radiation 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1970.  develop  and 
issue  to  the  States  criteria  and  minimum 
standards  for  licensure  of  radiologic  techni- 
cians, and  such  other  advice  and  assistance 
as  he  deems  necessary.  Such  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  may  distinguish  between 
medical  and  dental  radiologic  technicians 
and  technicians-ln-training.  Such  criteria 
and  standards  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(c)  In  establishing  criteria  and  minimum 
standards  under  this  section  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  State  health  departments 
and  appropriate  professional  organizations 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  American 
Society  of  Radiologic  Technologists,  the 
American  Registry  of  Radiologic  Technolo- 
gists, the  American  Dental  Association,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  American 
College  of  Radiology,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Physicists  in  Medicine,  and  the 
Health  Physics  Society. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  give  to  the  States 
such  other  advice  and  assistance  as  will  en- 
courage them  to  enact  and  enforce  appropri- 
ate laws  and  standards.  Such  advice  and  as- 
sistance may  Include  model  laws  and  train- 
ing curriculums,  and  training  aids. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  revise  the  criteria  and  standards  mate- 
rial Usued  by  him  pursuant  to  this  section. 


"STATK  ACCRKOrrATION  AND  UCENSDRX" 

"S«c.  3601(a).  The  training  and  Ucensure 
of  radiologic  technicians  who  intend  to  oper- 
ate any  radiologic  equipment  in  the  applica- 
tion of  ionizing  radiation  to  hximans  In  any 
State  or  States  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declara- 
tion of  this  Subpart,  State  and  local  govern- 
ment shall  be  encouraged  to  minimize  ex- 
posures of  the  public  to  ionizing  radiation 
from  all  sources  and  shall  not  be  displaced 
by  Federal  action  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided under  subsections  (c)   or  (d). 

"(c)  After  receiving  any  criteria  and  mini- 
mum standards  issued  pursuant  to  section 
360H  for  the  accreditation  of  educational 
Institutions  conducting  programs  for  the 
training  of  radiologic  technicians,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  may  file  with  the  Secretary 
a  letter  of  Intent  that  such  State  will  within 
two  years  of  the  Issuance  of  the  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  adopt  as  a  minimum 
the  standards  for  accreditation  of  educa- 
tional InsUtutlons  conducting  programs  for 
the  training  of  radiologic  technologists  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary.  If,  after  two  years, 
a  Governor  fails  to  adopt  such  standards,  or 
Is  unable  to  adopt  such  standards  or  more 
stringent  standards,  the  minimum  standards 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  for  the  accredita- 
tion of  educational  institutions  for  the 
training  of  radiologic  technicians  shall  be- 
come the  sundards  In  such  State.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  State  stand- 
ards are  consistent  with  the  criteria  and 
mlnlmimi  standards  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 360H:  that  an  adequate  means  of  en- 
forcement by  State  action  Is  provided;  and 
that  the  State  program  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Subpart,  such  State 
sundards  shall  be  the  standards  applicable 
to  such  State. 

"(d)  After  receiving  any  criteria  and  min- 
imum standards  issued  pursuant  to  section 
3flOH  for  the  licensure  of  radiologic  techni- 
cians or  technlclans-ln-tralnlng,  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  State  may  file  a  letter  of  Intent  that 
such  State  will  within  two  years  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  criteria  and  minimum  standards 
adopt  as  a  minimum  the  standards  for  li- 
censure of  radiologic  technicians  and  tech- 
nlclans-in-tralnlng  issued  by  the  Secretary. 
If,  after  two  years,  a  Governor  fails  to  adopt 
such  standards,  or  Is  unable  to  adopt  such 
standards  or  more  stringent  standards,  the 
minimum  standards  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
for  licensure  of  radiologic  technicians  shall 
become  the  standards  in  such  State.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  State  stand- 
ards are  consistent  with  the  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  Issued  pxirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 360H;  that  an  adequate  means  of  en- 
forcement by  State  action  is  provided:  and 
that  the  State  program  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  such  State  stand- 
ards shall  be  the  standards  applicable  to 
such  State. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  Implementing  li- 
censure of  radiologic  technicians,  the  Secre- 
tary may  certify  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  professional  licensing  organizations. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  review 
programs  established  pursuant  to  this 
subpart  and  shall  suspend  the  effectiveness 
of  any  standards  or  regulations  as  to  accred- 
itation or  as  to  licensure  with  respect  to 
any  State  or  certified  professional  licensing 
organization  when  he  determines  that  ad- 
ministration of  such  State  program  is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  subpart  or 
revised  criteria  and  minimum  standards 
issued  pursuant  to  subsection  360H(e). 

"PROHiBrrxo  Acrrs 
"Sec  360J(a).  Upon  the  effective  date  of 
regulations  and  standards  established  pur- 
suant to  the  subpart.  It  shall  be   unlawful 
tat  any  institution  to  conduct  a  program  for 


training  of  radiologic  technicians  tmless  ac- 
credited by  the  Secretary  or  a  State  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  or  for  any  indi- 
vidual to  operate  any  radiologic  equipment 
in  application  of  ionizing  radiation  to  hu- 
mans unless  he  Is  a  licensed  medical  practi- 
tioner, a  licensed  dentist,  a  licensed  dental- 
hyglenlst,  holds  a  valid  radiologic  techni- 
cian's license,  or  holds  a  valid  techniclan-in- 
training  license  and  Is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  licensed  radiologic  technician. 

"(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  retain  violations  of  this  section. 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
also  have  Jurisdiction  in  accordance  with 
section  1355  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
"(c)(1)  Any  violation  of  this  subsection  by 
the  owner  or  operator  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution, or  an  individual  operating  medi- 
cal radiologic  equipment  shall  be  subject  to 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  any  such  viola- 
tion shall  be  with  respect  to  each  act  or 
omission  made  unlawful  by  this  section. 

;2)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  on  ap- 
plication be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the 
Secretary.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
such  penalty,  or  whether  it  should  be  re- 
mitted or  mitigated  and  In  what  amount,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of 
the  business  of  the  person  charged  and  the 
gravity  of  the  violation  shall  be  considered. 
The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally 
determined,  may  be  deducted  from  any  sums 
owing  by  the  United  States  to  the  person 
charged. 

"(d)  Actions  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  cotirt  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  wherein  any  act  or 
omission  or  transaction  constituting  the  vio- 
lation occurred,  or  in  such  court  for  the  dis- 
trict where  the  defendant  Is  found  or  trans- 
acts business,  and  process  in  such  cases  may 
be  served  in  any  other  district  of  which  the 
defendant  is  an  inhabitant  or  wherever  the 
defendant  may  be  found. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  subpart  o^all  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  re- 
port for  the  institution  of  proceedings  minor 
violations  of  this  subpart  whenever  he  be- 
lieves that  the  public  interest  will  be  ade- 
quately served  by  a  suitable  written  notice 
or  warning. 

"(f)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  sub- 
stitution for  any  other  remedies  provided  by 
law." 
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Mr.  Randolph,  is  as  follows : 
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S.  3975— INTRODUCTION  $P  A  BILL 
TO  CARRY  INTO  EFFECT  A  PROVI- 
SION OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF 
PARIS  FOR  THE  PROTEJCTION  OP 
INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY,  AS  RE- 
VISED AT  STOCKHOLM  SWEDEN, 
JULY  14,  1967 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President ,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents. Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  I  in 
troduce,  by  request,  a  bill  tA  carry  into 
effect  a  provision  of  the  Convention  of 
Paris  for  the  Protection  o:  Industrial 
Property,  as  revised  at  Stockholm 
Sweden,  July  14,  1967. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
The  provisions  of  this  legislrtlon  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  my  personiil  views,  but 
do  warrant  the  active  cpnslderati<«i 
of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  amends  sections  102 ^d)  and 
119  of  title  35,  United  Statei;  Code.  Sec 
tion  119  presently  provides  for  the 
award  of  a  right  of  priority  for  applica- 
tions filed  In  the  United  Slfates  on  the 
basis  of  foreign  applications  I  for  patents. 
A  U.S.  application,  imder  tt^e  provisions 
of  section  119,  must  be  filed  within  1  year 
of  the  date  of  filing  of  the  fc  reign  appli- 
cation in  order  to  receive  a  Ight  of  pri- 
ority, and  the  foreign  apiilication  on 
which  priority  is  based  must  have  been 
filed  in  a  country  which  its<  If  accords  a 
right  of  priority  on  the  basis  of  earlier 
filed  U.S.  applications  for  pa  tent. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  right  of 
priority  on  the  basis  of  applications  for 
inventors'  certificates  as  wel.  as  patents, 
subject  to  the  same  requi-ements  for 
such  a  right  as  now  apply  iii  the  case  of 
priority  based  on  a  foreign  patent  appli- 
cation. The  recognition  of  priority  rights 
on  inventors"  certificates  in  the  foreign 
countries  concerned  is  condlt  loned  on  the 
availability  to  applicants  o:  the  option 
of  obtaining  either  patents  i  tr  inventors' 
certificates  in  these  foreign  o  }untries  and 
on  adherence  to  the  Stockhdim  Revision 
of  the  Paris  Convention. 

The  bill,  by  Its  amendment  of  section 
102(d>,  would  preclude  the  granting  of 
U.S.  patents  on  the  basis  o^  earlier  In- 
ventors' certificates  under  tl  e  same  con- 
ditions as  foreign  patents  oar  the  ob- 
taining of  a  patent  in  the  U  lited  States. 
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The  bill  would  come  Into  effect,  as  to 
the  granting  of  priority,  on  the  date  that 
the  Paris  Convention  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Property  of  March  20, 
1883.  as  revised  at  Stockholm.  July  14, 
1967,  comes  into  force  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  and  would  apply  only  to 
applications  filed  in  the  United  States 
thereafter.  The  amendments  at  section  2 
of  the  bill,  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
an  inventor's  certificate  In  barring  a 
U.S.  patent,  would  come  into  effect  6 
months  after  the  date  of  taking  effect 
in  the  United  States  of  the  Stockholm 
Revision  of  the  Paris  Convention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  appear  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3975)  to  carry  Into  effect 
a  provision  of  the  Convention  of  Parts 
for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property, 
as  revised  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  July  14, 
1967,  Introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3975 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rc/iTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
119  of  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code, 
entitled  "Patents",  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  paragraph: 

"Applications  for  Inventors'  certificates 
filed  In  a  foreign  country  In  which  appli- 
cants have  a  right  to  apply,  at  their  discre- 
tion, either  for  a  patent  or  for  an  Inventor's 
certificate  shall  be  treated  In  this  country  In 
the  same  manner  and  have  the  same  eSect  for 
purpose  of  the  right  of  priority  under  this 
section  as  applications  for  patents,  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  and  requirements  of 
this  section  as  apply  to  applications  for 
patents,  provided  such  applicants  are  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  Stockholm  Re- 
vision of  the  Paris  Convention  at  the  time  of 
such  filing. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  102(d)  of  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  ", 
or  was  the  subject  of  an  Inventor's  certifi- 
cate," after  "or  caused  to  be  patented"  and 
by  adding  "for  patent  or  Inventor's  certifi- 
cate" after  "on  an  application",  so  that  the 
subsection  reads:  "the  Invention  was  first 
patented  or  caused  to  be  patented,  or  was 
the  subject  of  an  Inventor's  certificate,  by  the 
applicant  or  his  representatives  or  asslg;ns  in 
a  foreign  country  prior  to  the  date  of  the  ap- 
plication for  patent  In  this  country  on  an 
application  for  patent  or  inventor's  certifi- 
cate, filed  more  than  twelve  months  before 
the  filing  of  the  application  In  the  United 
States,  or" 

Sec  3(a)  Section  1  of  this  Act  shall  take 
efTect  on  the  date  when  the  Paris  Convention 
of  March  20,  1883,  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
dustrial Property,  as  revised  at  Stockholm, 
July  14, 1967.  comes  Into  force  with  respect  to 
the  United  States  and  shall  apply  only  to  ap- 
plications thereafter  filed  In  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  amendments  to  subsection  102(d) 
of  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code,  at  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act,  shall  take  effect  six 
months  from  the  date  when  the  Paris  Con- 
vention of  March  30,  1883,  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Property,  aa  revised  at  Stock- 
holm, July  14,  1967,  comes  Into  force  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  and  shall  apply 
to  applications  thereafter  filed  in  the  United 
States. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILC3 

s.  aT3T 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  8.  3737,  to  exempt  from 
certain  deep  draft  safety  statutes  pas- 
senger vessels  operating  solely  on  the  in- 
land rivers  and  waterways. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  ».  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3T«S 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3745,  to  amend  existing 
Federal  disaster  assistance  legislation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

8.    3774 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  Senators  Brooks, 
Case,  Eastland,  Muskie,  Pell,  Tower, 
Thurmond,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  3774,  to 
amend  the  act  authorizing  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  cost  of  protecting  cer- 
tain shore  areas  in  order  to  authorize  in- 
creased Federal  participation  in  the  cost 
of  projects  providing  hurricane  protec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

8.    386T 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  his 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3867. 
to  assure  opportunities  for  employment 
and  training  to  imemployed  and  tmder- 
employed  persons,  to  assist  States  and 
local  communities  In  providing  needed 
public  services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

S.  3»e4 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3964,  to  make  rules  re- 
specting limitary  hostilities  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  (RClaration  of  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  419— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  UTILIZATION  OF 
AVAILABLE  FUNDS  TO  MEET  CER- 
TAIN PAYROLL  OBLIGATIONS 
PROVIDED  FOR  IN  THE  SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
ACT,  1970 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  419)  to  authorize  the  utiliza- 
tion of  available  funds  to  meet  certain 
payroll  obligations  provided  for  in  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
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1970,  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellender  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    62 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Tydings)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
62,  to  designate  May  1,  1970,  as  a  day  for 
an  appeal  for  international  justice  for  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  service- 
men missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  16,  1970,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  887.  An  act  to  further  extend  the  period 
of  restrictions  on  lands  of  the  Quapaw  In- 
dians, Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1479.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  maximum  of 
$15,000  coverage  under  servicemen's  group 
life  Insurance,  to  enlarge  the  classes  eligible 
for  such  Insurance,  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs  of  Ufe  insur- 
ance provided  for  servicemen  and  veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2940.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
28,  1948,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  for  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT  OF  1970— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   TOO 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  the  bill  (S.  3867)  the 
Employment  and  Training  Opportunities 
Act  of  1970. 

My  amendment  retains  much  of  the 
language  in  the  present  version  of  title 
■vr,  the  Indian  manpower  services  por- 
tion of  the  act.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  who 
authored  this  imaginative  and  forward- 
looking  legislation,  has  introduced  a 
measure  which  clearly  steps  over  the  line 
from  rhetoric  to  commitment,  from  good 
Intentions  to  action.  For  too  long  the 
Congress  has  been  aware  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives; 
Government  has  characteristically  paid 
only  lip  service  to  fulfilling  its  pledge  to 
support  their  development.  Passage  of 
the  Employment  and  Training  Opportu- 
nities Act  will  represent  a  significant 
Federal  commitment  to  the  long-term 
reduction  of  imemployment  in  the  coim- 
try;  my  amendment  provides  a  vehicle 
for  meeting  a  long  overdue  obligation  to 
the  most  overstudied  group  of  Americans. 

The  Indian's  boredom  and  frustration 
with  the  "lo-the-poor-Indlan"  syndrome 
is  zoughly  equatable  with  the  non-Indian 


guilt  for  having  done  so  little  to  support 
Indian  remedies  for  their  own  problems. 
Indeed,  the  history  of  even  well-intended 
efforts  to  "help  the  Indians"  is  distin- 
guished by  failure — precisely  because 
those  efforts  tried  to  make  the  Indian 
over  into  someone  he  Is  not.  Each  time 
the  Government  offered  help  it  attached, 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  a  simple  but  un- 
conscionable condition — the  condition 
that  Indians  give  up  their  cultural  iden- 
tity. This,  coupled  with  policies  and 
practices  which  were  calculated  and  im- 
plemented to  destroy  Indian  identity  and 
to  expropriate  Indian  resources,  attests 
poorly  to  the  larger  society  and  the  Gov- 
ernment it  created  in  the  nsune  of  cul- 
tural plurality. 

But  even  where  past  Government 
practices  have  resulted  in  Indian  feel- 
ings of  guilt  and  inferiority  about  their 
own  identity,  American  Indians  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  give  up  their  iden- 
tity as  the  price  for  economic  security. 

The  poverty  and  lack  of  development 
in  native  American  commimities  are  the 
results  of  misplaced  governmental  pri- 
orities which  call  for  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  to  support  eco- 
nomic development  and  military  security 
on  behalf  of  nations  outside  its  own 
borders,  with  no  corresponding  long- 
range  commitments  to  its  own  native 
peoples. 

Yet  even  our  foreign  aid  to  "neutral" 
nations  is  not  contingent  upon  the  aban- 
donment of  identity  of  the  people  of 
those  nations.  Indeed  it  is  extended  to 
prevent  the  encroachment  of  externally 
imposed  governments  and  ways  of  life. 
Little  wonder,  then,  that  Indian  song- 
stress Buffy  Sainte-Marie  sings  of  "The 
genocide,  basic  to  this  country's  birth" 
from  colonialism,  and  of  the  "blue-white 
and  starlit  hypocrisy"  of  Federal  poUcy. 
Small  wonder  then  that  Vine  Deloria,  Jr., 
a  Standing  Rock  Sioux  and  author  of 
"Custer  Died  for  Your  Sins,"  observes : 

When  Indian  people  remember  how  weak 
and  helpless  the  United  States  once  was,  how 
much  It  needed  the  good  graces  of  the  tribes 
for  Its  very  existence,  how  the  tribes  shep- 
herded the  Ignorsmt  colonists  through 
drought  and  blizzard,  kept  them  alive,  helped 
them  grow — they  burn  with  resentment  at 
the  treatment  they  have  since  received  from 
the  United  States  government. 

It  Is  as  If  a  man  had  Invited  a  helpless 
person  to  his  home,  fed  and  clothed  him 
until  he  was  strong  and  able  to  ewe  for 
himself,  only  to  have  the  person  he  had 
nursed  wreak  Incredible  havoc  on  the  entire 
household.  And  all  this  destruction  In  the 
name  of  help.  It  Is  too  much  to  bear. 

Mr.  President,  no  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  here  by  yet  another  long  docu- 
mentation and  description  of  Indian 
poverty  and  deprivation.  The  hearings, 
field  reports,  and  final  report  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion and  the  compilation  of  papers  on 
economic  development  in  native  Amer- 
ican communities  prepared  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  contain  extensive 
data  and  vivid  descriptions  of  the  living 
conditions  of  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  natives.  It  should  suffice  to  say 
that  while  Indians  and  Alaska  natives 
represent  about  1  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion, they  constitute  roughly  10  percent 
of  the  Nation's  unemployed. 


Joblessness  bn  some  reservations  runs 
as  high  as  80  percent — or  16  times  as 
high  as  the  cmrently  unacceptable  na- 
tional average.  Three-quarters  of  reser- 
vation Indian  families  have  earned  in- 
comes of  less  than  $3,000  per  year.  The 
conditions  imposed  by  this  destitution  on 
the  lives  of  these  people  serve  to  reinforce 
its  perpetuation. 

In  his  paper  on  the  Navajos  in  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  compendium, 
Dr.  David  Aberle  describes  how  both  poor 
housing  and  lack  of  adequate  roads  and 
water  systems  tend  to  prevent  men  from 
taking  training  and  jobs,  even  if  they 
were  available.  The  need  for  fuel  and 
water  requires  that  many  Navajo  men 
spend  several  hours  a  day  gathering  wood 
and  carting  water  from  weUs — sometimes 
from  as  far  as  4  miles  away,  and  seldom 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from 
their  homes.  Thus  povertv  and  attendant 
living  conditions  can  serve  to  prevent 
participation  in  reservation  labor  forces. 
Comparatively  low-labor  force  partici- 
pation rates  for  Indians  are  thoroughly 
documented  in  another  part  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  compendium  by  Dr. 
Alan  Sorkin,  who  as  a  member  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  staff  visited  nu- 
merous reservations  in  conducting  his 
study  of  Indian  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  had  been  con- 
tent for  too  long  with  simply  turning  out 
descriptions  of  every  last  thread  in  the 
fabric  of  Indian  poverty.  Indians  and 
Alaska  natives  are  tired  and  angry  with 
the  repetitious  descriptions  of  their  dep- 
rivation. They  are  also  tired  and  frus- 
trated with  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment that  has  done  little  or  nothing  to 
change  those  conditions,  much  less  to 
furnish  the  resources  with  which  Indians 
could  begin  to  change  those  conditions  on 
their  own  behalf.  Moreover,  they  are  in- 
creasingly impatient  with  being  de- 
scribed as  "not  knowing  what  they  want" 
and  as  not  having  the  capability  to  ac- 
complish what  they  want  if  they  did 
know — especially  as  they  can  show  the 
countless  and  largely  ignored  articulate 
statements  of  their  leaders  and  the  long 
list  of  approved  but  unfunded  projects 
wliich  they  have  designed  for  their  own 
development. 

It  is  to  Senator  Nelson's  great  credit, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  major  provisions 
of  title  VI  of  the  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Opportunities  Act  are  based  upon 
Indian  articulation  of  their  own  needs. 
So  also  are  the  major  features  of  the 
amendment  I  am  introducing  today. 

Section  601(a)  of  the  amendment  to 
title  VI  acknowledges  the  fact  of  serious 
Indian  unemployment  and  the  need  for 
comprehensive  Indian  manpower  pro- 
grams. It  also,  and  most  importantly, 
acknowledges  the  need  for  Indian  de- 
termination and  direction '-ot  the  pro- 
grams which  affect  their  lives. 

Section  601(b)  is  a  declaration  that 
in  order  to  meet  those  recognized  needs, 
the  program  can  best  be  administered 
at  the  national  level.  In  testifying 
on  various  manpower  proposals  before 
the  Employment,  Manpower  and  Pov- 
erty Subcommittee,  Mr.  Bruce  Wilkie, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians,  stated  that 
while  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  need 
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reservations  where  historically 
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not  outright  hostility  by  State 
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And  as  former  director  o'.  the  com- 
munity action  program  of  the  Makah 
Indian  Reservation.  Mr.  Wilkie  has  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  proldems  to  be 
encountered  in  the  distribution  of  re- 
sources at  the  State  level.  I  Us  reserva- 
tion is  located  on  the  tip  of  I  he  Olympic 
PeninsiUa  on  Pudget  Sound  i  n  the  State 
of  Washington,  roughly  150  miles  from 
Seattle.  Half  of  that  distancfe  is  covered 
by  a  treacherous  two  lane  road  with 
180  switchbacks  paved  over  washouts 
of  glacial  rubble,  with  danjerous  rock 
overhangs.  The  Makahs.  wliile  making 
substantial  efforts  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  fishing  industry  and 
other  development  projects,  ixe  seriously 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  adequate  land 
access  to  the  nearest  major  Eiarket  area. 
Thus  the  problem  of  reserviition  devel- 
opment and  State  relations  extends  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  reservation. 

In  Arizona,  the  developqient  of  in- 
creasing tourism  for  the  Havasupis  in 
the  Grand  Canyon  is  Ukewiae  hampered 
by  the  absence  of  a  good  rof d  from  the 
main  highway  to  the  rim  of  jthe  canyon. 
A  congressional  staff  member  queried  a 
former  member  of  the  Statf  legislature 
in  that  State  who  was  "ii^terested  in 
Indians"  about  why  needed  improve- 
ments were  recognized  but  not  met.  The 
answer  was  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
not  enough  votes  in  that  reihote  area  to 
justify  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  Wendell  Chlno,  distin|iilshed  for- 
mer president  of  the  Natioiial  Congress 
of  American  Indians  and  dhairman  of 
the  Mescahero  Apache  Tribal  Coimcil. 
cites  the  lack  of  State  cooperation  as  a 
major  deterrent  to  developpaent  of  his 
reservation  in  a  statement  i>repared  for 
the  National  Coimcil  of  Iiilian  oppor- 
tunity. That  observation  is] echoed  sev- 
eral times  over  in  the  "Outr«ich  Report" 
currently  being  prepared  b|  that  orga- 
nization and  based  on  field!  evaluations 
conducted  by  Indians.  To  tihese  can  be 
added  the  testimony  of  renresentatives 
from  Sioux  Tribes  in  Nortl)  and  South 
Dakota  before  the  Manpower  Subcom- 
mittee last  March,  and  an  ^valuation  of 
Indian  manpower  programp  conducted 
by  the  Labor  IDepartment 

However,  the  need  to  adininister  In 
dian  manpower  programs  at  the  national 
level  extends  beyond  the  need  to  insure 
an  eqxii table  distribution  of  1  training  re- 
sources to  programs  responsive  to  special 
Indian  needs.  For  <me  matjter,  there  is 
the  special  nature  of  the  trtist  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  many  Indian  communities.  This 
includes  not  only  reservation  com- 
munities, but  Includes,  fpr  example, 
Oklahoma,  which  has  a  lat-ge  and  Im- 
poverished Indian  population  and  no 
reservations.  For  another  matter,  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  manpower  pro- 


grams at  the  national  level  is  necessary 
to  avoid  conflicts  which  might  arise  in 
cases  where  tribes  have  legal  suits  pend- 
ing against  State  governments  for  res- 
toration of  rights  or  property.  Support 
for  manpower  development  programs 
should  not  in  any  way  be  subjected 
to  pressure  for  withdrawal  because  of 
adversary  proceedings  against  State 
governments. 

By  the  same  token,  Mr.  President, 
nothing  in  the  language  of  this  title 
would  preclude  Indian  groups  from 
availing  themselves  of  State  services,  if 
indeed  those  services  were  deemed  rele- 
vant by  Indians  to  their  current  man- 
power problems. 

Section  601(b)  of  my  amendment  fur- 
ther declares  that  the  programs  and  re- 
sources provided  imder  the  title  shall 
not  be  limited  to  federally  recognized 
tribes  and  bands.  To  do  so  would  amount 
to  exclusion  of  Alaskan  natives,  ter- 
minated tribes  such  as  the  Menomenees 
and  Klamaths,  tribes  and  bands  in  New 
York  State  tmd  Maine,  and  other  In- 
dian groups  whose  needs  are  manifest. 

Finally,  section  601(b)  declares  that 
programs  provided  by  this  title  shall  be 
administered  with  a  maximum  of  In- 
dian determination  and  direction.  A  ma- 
jor failure  of  Indian  policy  in  the  past 
has  been  the  construction  of  programs 
which  are  more  in  the  name  of  Indians 
than  in  the  Interest  of  Indians.  To  ini- 
tiate yet  another  program  in  that  cast 
would  be  to  invite  a  perpetuation  of  past 
failures  with  attendant  wtiste  of  public 
resources.  Those  Senators  who  served 
with  me  on  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Education  agree  that  the  single 
most  important  improvement  to  be 
gained  in  Indian  education  programs  Is  a 
substantial  increase  in  Indian  direction 
and  Involvement  in  their  development 
and  operation.  In  the  strong  words  of 
four  minority  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee : 

We  stress  realization  over  promise,  espe- 
cially as  concerns  what  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant recommendation  contributed  by  the 
Republican  membership  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, namely,  a  means  to  achieve  the  guid- 
ance of  Indians  by  themselves  of  the  edu- 
cation of  their  own  children. 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  title 
are  designed  to  implement  this  commit- 
ment to  maximizing  Indian  involvement 
in  programs  relating  to  Indian  develop- 
ment. Section  602(a)  provides  tliat  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  create  an  OfiQce 
of  Indian  Manpower  Services  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Section  602(b)  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  appoint 
a  director  of  that  oflQce  who  is  of  native 
American  descent.  In  making  this  ap- 
pointment, the  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
seek  the  advice  of  Indian  members  of 
the  National  Indian  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  established  under  section  604 
of  this  title,  as  well  as  representatives  of 
existing  Indian  organizations. 

Section  603(a)  is  aimed  at  insuring 
adequate  flexibility  for  programs  funded 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  serious  economic 
development  needs  in  native  American 
communities,  the  design  of  appropriate 
Indian  manpower  programs  should  not 
be  rigidly  constrained  by  literal  applica- 
tion of  present  guidelines  and  restraints. 


In  carrying  out  both  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  this  title,  it  is  of  critical  importance 
that  the  OfiQce  of  Indian  Manpower  Serv- 
ices is  free  to  work  with  Indian  commu- 
nities to  arrive  at  programs  which  are 
consonant  with  the  overall  social  eco- 
nomic objectives  of  those  communities. 

As  a  general  matter,  Indian  manpower 
programs  should  seek  to  serve  Individual 
as  well  as  community  development  and 
individual  security  as  well  as  economic 
viability  for  the  community.  However, 
specific  programs  aimed  at  those  goals 
may  well  vary  from  community  to  com- 
munity. Too  much  of  the  limited  re- 
sources for  manpower  programs  has  so 
far  been  used  to  train  Indians  for  Jobs 
they  already  know  how  to  perform,  or 
which  are  available  only  in  places  where 
Indians  do  not  want  to  go.  On-the-job 
training  funds  have  been  used  more  as 
subsidies  to  non-Indian  enterprises  than 
to  promote  Indian  development.  There 
have  been  cases  where  such  non-Indian 
enterprises  have  located  on  reservations, 
in  facilities  constructed  with  tribal 
funds,  only  to  pull  up  stakes  and  leave 
when  the  subsidy  created  in  the  name  of 
training  dried  up. 

The  lack  or  slowness  of  development  in 
Indian  conunimities  has  imtil  now  served 
as  an  excuse  to  emphasize  relocation  of 
Indians  to  urban  areas  where  many  jobs 
already  existed.  And  yet  it  is  well  known 
that  many  Indians  have  left  their  home 
communities  reluctantly  and  would 
prefer  to  return  if  they  could.  Indisms 
who  want  to  avail  themselves  of  training 
opportunities  In  the  larger  society  should 
be  free  to  do  so.  However,  that  choice 
should  be  based  on  the  availability  of 
such  opportunities  in  their  home  conunu- 
nities  as  well. 

Simply  stated,  Mr.  President,  reloca- 
tion and  training  should  not  be  used  as 
a  one-way  street  to  propel  Indians  Into 
the  non-Indian  mainstrefmi,  "out  of  our 
pocketbooks  and  off  our  consclencles."  To 
the  greatest  extent  possible  off-reser- 
vation training  should  be  consistent  with 
the  needs  and  opportunities  implied  by 
reservation  development  programs.  To 
that  end  both  tribal  governments  and  the 
Office  of  Indian  Manpower  Services  must 
work  toward  insuring  the  creation  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  which  are  con- 
sonant with  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

The  fact  that  development  has  lagged 
in  Indian  commimities  should  not  be 
construed  to  reflect  lack  of  interest  or 
effort  on  the  part  of  Indians.  Alaska 
natives  are  working  on  the  establishment 
of  their  own  development  corporation. 
Ways  are  being  sought  to  establish  a  pan- 
Indian  development  bank.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  create  an  intertribal 
marketing  organization  which  would  in- 
crease the  return  to  Indians  on  their 
unique  craft  skills. 

At  the  tribal  level,  the  Zuni  Pueblo  has 
constructed  a  thoroughly  Integrated  5- 
year  development  plan.  Its  articulation 
matches  activities  and  their  scheduling 
against  the  resoiuxes  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  carry  it  out.  In  Bethel,  Alaska, 
natives  have  organized  a  fishing,  proc- 
essing, and  marketing  cooperative.  This 
co-(H>  is  an  excellent  example  of  an  effort 
which  builds  on  a  traditional  native  ac- 
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tlvity  and  by  utilizing  modern  equip- 
ment and  techniques  increases  the  re- 
turn to  natives  for  their  efforts.  On  the 
Lumnee  Reservation  In  Washington,  the 
tribe  has  embarked  on  the  development 
of  an  aquatic  farm  that  will  produce  a 
variety  of  marketable  products.  Tribal 
members  provided  all  of  the  construc- 
tion effort  for  the  endeavor,  and  when 
it  becomes  fully  operational  it  is  ex- 
pected to  generate  an  average  family 
income  of  $8,000  or  more.  In  Minnesota, 
some  Chippewa  bands  are  seeking  re- 
sources to  expand  the  production  of  wild 
rice.  And  the  Makah  Tribe  in  Washing- 
ton has  established  a  fleet  of  modern 
fishing  vessels — designed  to  their  speci- 
fications— in  order  to  take  greater  advan- 
tage of  the  productive  salmon  waters  of 
Puget  Sound. 

These  efforts,  Mr.  President,  suggest 
a  whole  range  of  potential  training  ac- 
tivities including  management  and  mar- 
keting skills,  banking  skills,  and  a  host  of 
others  which  not  only  will  provide  more 
adequate  incomes  but  which  are  neces- 
sary for  development  efforts.  Every  group 
served  by  this  title  should  be  encour- 
aged to  think  and  plan  imaginatively 
about  the  content  of  their  training  pro- 
grams. They  should  not  be  burdened  by 
the  folklore  that  Indians  can  only  work 
with  their  hands  or  \iill  only  work  dur- 
ing certain  times  of  the  year.  Resources 
provided  by  this  measure  might  be  used 
for  training  programs  in  various  aspects 
of  tribal  government,  in  community 
services  skills  needed  for  health,  educa- 
tion, legal  or  any  other  program  which 
a  group  has  deemed  Important  to  its 
comprehensive  development.  Where 
skills  are  present  in  some  Indian  com- 
mimities, resources  provided  by  this 
measure  might  be  used  by  other  groups 
to  obt£un  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance from  Indians.  For  example,  a  pro- 
gram might  be  developed  which  would 
permit  other  reservations  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  planning  capabilities  of  the 
Zuni  Pueblo. 

Given  the  seasonal  nature  of  economic 
activity  in  many  communities,  programs 
might  be  designed  to  provide  members 
with  multi-occupational  capabilities. 
Reservations  in  particular  are  not  sub- 
jected to  the  structural  and  organiza- 
tional rigidities  of  the  overall  labor  mar- 
ket. An  intertribal  group  might  wish  to 
sponsor  and  operate  a  training  facility 
such  as  the  Northwest  Indian  Manpower 
Skills  Center  on  the  Flatland  Reserva- 
tion in  Montana.  This  facility,  which  is 
presently  Idle,  could  become  an  exem- 
plary training  program  staffed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  participating  tribes, 
with  a  curriculum  designed  to  serve  res- 
ervation employment  needs,  and  with  in- 
volvement of  the  participating  tribes  in 
all  manpower  functions  from  enrollee 
recruitment  to  graduate  placement. 

I  have  advanced  these  examples,  Mr. 
President,  to  suggest  the  spirit  of  this 
title — not  to  impose  specific  tasks  on  In- 
dians or  their  communities.  In  present- 
ing this  amendment  I  hope  that  Indians 
can  gain  more  assurance  that  Congress 
is  lifting  the  yoke  of  stereotyped  atti- 
tudes toward  them  and  intends  to  sup- 
port their  search  for  meaningful  pro- 
grams to  meet  their  needs  as  they  per- 
ceive them. 


Section  603(b)  of  this  title  Is  of  ut- 
most importance  to  this  program.  With- 
out providing  for  a  binding  assurance 
that  funds  would  be  available  to  carry 
out  this  program,  Indians  would  have 
been  left  with  what  could  be  charac- 
terized as  a  shiney  new  veliicle  without 
wheels  or  a  motor.  Without  funds  to  im- 
plement and  sustain  training  programs, 
Indians  might  well  view  this  act  as  yet 
another  token  gesture,  much  sound  sig- 
nifying nothing.  Development  assistance 
to  Indians  has  been  praised  in  principle 
for  a  decade  by  Government  officials  and 
promised  for  almost  as  long  by  candi- 
dates for  public  office.  The  substance  of 
this  measure  and  the  resources  provided 
for  in  this  section  represent  an  important 
part  of  delivering  on  the  commitment. 

It  should  be  realized  that  manpower 
programs  in  general  are  presently  funded 
weU  below  the  level  of  need.  In  the  case 
of  Indians,  the  amount  provided  will  also 
continue  to  be  less  than  needed,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  extent  of  their  eco- 
nomic disadvantage.  My  amendment, 
however,  attempts  to  make  their  share 
of  available  funds  commensurate  with 
their  share  of  the  burden  of  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country.  It  also  attempts 
to  assure  them  that  they  will  share  com- 
mensurately  when  a  reordering  of  na- 
tional priorities  permits  an  increase  in 
the  allocation  of  resources  to  support 
human  development  programs. 

Section  604  of  this  title  is  designed  to 
give  Indians  an  advisory  as  well  as  an 
administrative  capacity  in  the  design  and 
operation  of  their  manpower  develop- 
ment programs.  Moreover,  the  National 
Indian  Manpower  Advisory  Committee 
could  usefully  serve  the  purpose  of  eval- 
uating the  effectiveness  of  programs  in 
terms  of  standards  developed  by  groups 
involved  with  those  programs. 

Section  605  directs  that  a  special  sec- 
tion of  the  manpower  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident be  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
programs  carried  out  under  this  title. 
As  the  program  begins  there  will  be  some 
imavoidable  confusion,  and  mistakes  will 
be  made.  This  section  of  the  manpower 
report  should  be  openly  frank  about  the 
problems  encountered  and  the  remedies 
required.  Neither  the  program  nor  the 
report  should  be  preoccupied  with  short- 
term  successes  designed  merely  for  the 
image  of  program  administrators  rather 
than  for  the  realities  of  Indian  needs  and 
program  development. 

Finally,  there  is  the  need  to  assure  na- 
tive Americans  that  this  legislation  in  no 
-  way  impairs  their  trust  status  with  the 
United  States.  Agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment other  than  the  Labor  Deparment 
are  not  relieved  of  their  responsibilities 
to  Indians  and  Indian  communities  when 
this  act  becomes  law.  In  the  past,  In- 
dians have  tended  to  view  legislation  en- 
acted for  their  benefit  as  disguised  ef- 
forts to  terminate  their  trust  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States.  This  amend- 
ment— in  word  and  intent — is  an  Indian 
development  title,  not  a  termination  bill. 
It  is  a  commitment  to  action,  not  to  lip- 
service  to  the  "Indian  problem." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imsmimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
full  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  The  amendment  will  be  received 


and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  (No.  700)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  700 
Proposed   amendment   to   S.   3867:    Strike 
present  language  of  title  VI  and  Insert  the 
following : 

TITLE  VI — INDIAN  MANPOWER  SERVICES 
STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PUR- 
POSE 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
serious  unemployment  and  economic  disad- 
vantage exits  among  members  of  Indian  and 
Alaskan  Native  communities;  (2)  there  is  a 
compelling  need  for  the  establishment  of 
comprehensive  manpower  training  and  em- 
ployment programs  for  members  of  those 
communities;  (3)  such  programs  are  essen- 
tial to  the  reduction  of  economic  disadvan- 
tage among  individual  members  of  those 
communities  and  to  the  advancement  of 
economic  and  social  development  in  those 
communities  consistent  with  their  goals 
and  life-styles. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that 
because  of  the  special  relationship  between 
the  Federal  government  and  most  of  those 
to  be  served  by  the  provisions  of  this  title 
( 1 )  such  programs  can  best  be  administered 
at  the  national  level;  (2)  such  programs  shall 
be  available  to  federally  recognized  tribes, 
bands  and  Individuals  and  to  other  groups 
and  Individuals  of  native  American  descent 
such  as.  but  not  limited  to,  the  Mlnomenees 
m  Wisconsin,  the  Klamaths  In  Oregon,  the 
Oklahoma  Indians,  the  Passamaquoddys  and 
Penobscots  In  Maine,  and  Eskimos  and  Aleuts 
In  Alaska;  (3)  such  programs  shall  be  ad- 
ministered In  such  a  manner  as  to  maximize 
the  federal  commitment  to  support  growth 
and-  development  as  determined  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  communities  and  groups 
served  by  this  title. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   OFFICE   OF    INDIAN 
MANPOWEB    SERVICES 

Sec.  602  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  an  Office  of  Indian 
Manpower  Services  which,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  have 
responsibility  for  administering  the  Indian 
Manpower  Services  Programs  authorized  by 
this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  appoint 
a  qualified  person  of  native  American  an- 
cestry as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Manpower  Services.  The  appointment  of  the 
Director  and  such  staff  as  may  be  required 
shall  be  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  competitive  service,  but  such  appointees 
shall  be  enUtled  to  the  same  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  benefits  provided  employees  in 
such  service. 

ELIGIBLE   ACTIVrnES  AND   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  programs  and  activities 
for  which  funds  under  this  title  may  be 
expended  shall  Include  but  not  be  limited 
to  the  programs  and  activities  authorized 
under  other  titles  of  this  Act,  and  such  other 
programs  and  activities  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  not  less  than  ten  percent  of  aU  funds 
apprc^rlated  In  each  fiscal  year  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  expended  for 
programs  establtsbed  pursuant  to  this  title. 

NAIIONAL  INDIAN   MANPOWER  ADVISOKT 

coHMrrrEX 
Sec  604.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  ap- 
point a  National  Indian  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  which  shall  consist  of  at  least  6 
but  not  more  than  10  memberB,  and  shall  be 
composed  of  men  and  women  representing 
Indian  tribes  and  groups,  and  other  persons 
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InterMted    In    the    problems    or 
training  and  employment  on 
tlons  and  among  Indian  groups 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  Coi 
bershlp.  which  shall  designate  Its 
man.   Such   Committee,   or   any   i 
lished  subcommittee  thereof,  shal 
to  time  make  recommendations 
retary   concerning   problems   and 
latlng  to  employment  and  manp 
the   carrying   out   of   his   dutfes 
title.    Such   Committee   shall 
than  two  meetings  during  each 
The  appointed  members  of  the 
dlan    Manpower    Advisory    Con 
be  paid  compensation  at  a  rate 
ceed  the  dally  equivalent  for  a  ' 
engaged   in    the   work   of    the 
dlan  Manpower  Advisory  Com 
Ing  travel  time,  and  shall  be 
expenses   and   per   diem   In    lieu 
ence  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U 
persons  In  the  Government  servl 
Intermittently    and   receiving   c 
on  a  per  diem  when  actually 
The  Director  and  staff  of  the 
Manpower  Services   shall  provld  i 
mittee  with  such  services  as  n 
sary  for  the  Committee  to  carry 
tlons. 

Sec.  605   A  special  section  of 
Report  of  the  President  shall  b« 
describing    the    activities    i 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  606.  No  provision  of  thU 
abrogate  in  any  way  the  trust 
ties   of    the   Federal   Oovernmen: 
bands  or  tribes. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE 
ITARY  SALES  ACT— > 

AMXNDMENT    NO 

Mr.  THURMOND  proposed 
ment  to  the  bill  «H.R.  15628 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thui^ond 
he  proposed  the  amendment 
in   the  Record   under   the 
heading.) 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1970i— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    701    THRCjcCH    704 


CIVn,   RIGHTS  AMENDMENTS  TO 

MENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  submit  for  myself.  W  r.  Case,  Mr. 
KEOTfEDY,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Brooke,  and  olhers,  three 
amendments  to  HJl.  17399.  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bUl.  These 
amendments  are  technical  -evisions  of 
amendments  690.  691.  and  ^92  which  I 
submitted  last  week. 

This  bill,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee    jn  June  8 
contains  the  $150  million  tiat  the  ad 
ministration  seeks  under  eclstlng  leg 
islative  authority  to  assist  s<  hool  deseg- 
regation this  summer  and  throughout 
the   1970-71   school  year,   "^ese   funds 
represent  the  initial  portion  of  the  Pres 
ldent'8    desegregation    proposal.    They 
would  be  added  to  the  following  pro- 
grams: Part  D  of  the  Educations  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act,  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act.  tlUe  IV  lof  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  sections  |402  and  807 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  Utle  n  of  Uie  Economic 
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Opportunity  Act.  The  administration 
will  request  additional  funds  under  its 
proposed  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of 
1970  following  congressional  action  on 
the  bUl. 

I  strongly  support  the  idea  of  making 
funds  available  to  assist  school  districts 
throughout  the  Nation  to  attain  quality 
integrated  education.  I  am  concerned, 
however,  about  reports  that  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  "desegregated"  in  only 
the  most  token  and  misleading  way 
might  be  eligible  for  these  funds.  I  am 
concerned  that  these  funds  may  be 
wasted  in  "desegregated  schools"  which: 
Retain  totally  segregated  classes. 
Are  still  operating  imder  ineffective 
freedom  of  choice  plans. 

Are  transferring  their  facilities  and 
equipment  to  private  segregated  acad- 
emies. 

Are  in  districts  which  have  reduced 
the  level  of  local  and  State  financial  aid 
for  schools  when  they  desegregate  in 
order  to  ease  the  financial  burden  on 
parents  whose  children  attend  these  seg- 
regated academies. 

Have  discriminatorily  fired  or  demoted 
black  faculty. 

Or  in  other  ways  have  abused  and  cir- 
cumvented the  goal  of  quality  integrated 
education. 

I  am  concerned,  moreover,  that  these 
funds  may  be  distributed  in  a  fashion 
that  denies  equal  opportunity  to  schools 
outside  the  17  Southern  and  border 
SUtes  facing  legal  requirements  to  de- 
segregate. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  has  received  testi- 
mony from  several  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations documenting  the  existence  of 
this  kind  of  token  or  paper  compliance. 
We  have  heard,  for  example,  about  one 
school  which  is  "desegregated"  under  a 
court  order  but  retains  segregated  class- 
rooms, staggered  and  segregated  lunch 
periods,  staggered  and  segregated  bus 
routes,  and  separate  bells  so  that  black 
and  white  students  change  classes  at  dif- 
ferent times.  It  is  essential  that  schools 
such  as  this  one  which  are  making  a 
mocker>'  of  the  desegregation  process  do 
not  receive  funding  under  this  appro- 
priation. 

I  am  extremely  gratified  that  Secretary 
Finch,  when  he  testified  recenUy  before  a 
joint  hearing  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  assured 
the  Senate  that  "under  no  circum- 
stances" will  districts  abusing  the 
desegregation  process  through  mere  tech- 
nical or  cosmetic  compliance  receive 
funding.  Therefore,  we  are  introducing 
these  amendments  to  the  second  supple- 
mental to  provide  the  Secretary  with 
explicit  authority  to  fulfill  his  commit- 
ment in  several  specific  situations.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  copies  of  these 
amendments  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

Amendment  No.  702  would  prohibit  as- 
sistance imder  this  appropriation  to 
school  districts  which  have  transferred 
property,  services  or  equipment  to  non- 
public schools  that  practice  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  national 
origin.  This  amendment  seeks  to  prevent 
Federal  subsidies  of  private  segregated 
academies  In  cases,  such  as  those  de- 


scribed in  a  report  by  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association,  where  a  "public 
school,  opened  in  1947.  was  declared 
surplus  by  school  officials  in  June  1969 
and  sold  to  an  individual,  using  sealed 
bids,  for  $1,500  and  team  members 
learned  that  the  purchaser,  in  turn,  sold 
it  to  a  private  group  for  $10." — where 
"former  public  school  buses,  also  declared 
surplus  and  put  up  for  bid,  have  been 
obtained  and  are  now  being  used  to 
transport^lTte  students  to  the  school" — 
where  "localities  -surplus"  public  school 
furniture  has  been  sold  to  private 
schools,"  or  where  "some  equipment  pur- 
chased with  title  I  funds  disappeared 
from  the  public  school  in  one  county." 

Amendment  No.  703  would  prohibit 
funds  imder  this  appropriation  from 
being  used  to  supplant  funds  which,  in 
the  absence  of  funds  under  this  section, 
or  in  the  absence  of  desegregation,  would 
have  been  made  available  from  non- 
Federal  sources  for  the  education  of 
puoils  in  a  recipient  school  district.  It 
is  designed  to  prohibit  assistance  under 
this  appropriation  to  school  districts 
which  have  substituted  these  funds  for 
non-Federal  funds,  or  have  reduced 
local  mlUage  or  State  support  for  public 
schools  during  the  desegregation  process 
in  order  to  ease  the  financial  burden  on 
parents  whose  children  attend  segre- 
gated academies. 

Amendment  No.  704  would  assure  that 
any  school  district  desegregating  under 
a  legal  requirement — wherever  the 
school  district  is  located  or  whether  it 
is  desegregating  as  the  result  of  State  or 
Federal  law— would  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  appropriation.  The  ad- 
ministration has  testified  that  this  ap- 
propriation would  be  restricted  to  school 
districts  desegregating  under  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  or  Federal 
court  order  in  the  17  Southern  and  bor- 
der States.  We  do  not  believe  that  school 
districts  such  as  Pasadena,  Calif.;  Den- 
ver. Colo.:  South  Holland.  HI.;  or  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich.:  which  are  desegregating 
under  a  Federal  court  order,  or  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  which  Is  desegregating 
under  a  State  court  order,  should  be 
denied  eligibility  for  assistance  under 
this  appropriation. 

These  amendments,  coupled  with  the 
administration's  commitments  to  prevent 
abuses,  can  help  assure  that  funds  under 
this  appropriation  are  granted  to  dis- 
tricts which  are  making  honest  efforts  to 
desegregate  their  schools  under  legal  re- 
quirement, regardless  of  their  location. 
They  can  help  assure  that  the  funds  are 
distributed  equitably  among  districts 
with  legitimate  needs.  They  can  help 
prevent  a  Federal  subsidy  of  paper  com- 
pliance. 

The  leadership  conference  on  civil 
rights  supports  these  amendments  as  the 
minimum  necessary  to  help  assure  that 
the  $150  million  appropriation  is  used 
pr<«)erly.  The  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation has  also  endorsed  these  amend- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table;  auad  without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
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Amendment  No.   702 


On  page  15,  line  2,  Insert  before  the  period 
»  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided  /ur- 
ther.  That  no  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  appropriation  shall  be  tised  to  assist  a 
school  district  which,  subsequent  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1969-1970  school  year,  has  en- 
gaged In  the  gift.  lease,  or  sale  of  real  or 
personal  property,  or  services,  to  a  nonpublic 
elementary  or  secondary  school  or  school  sys- 
tem practicing  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin." 

Amendment  No.   703 

On  page  15.  line  2,  Insert  before  the  period 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided  further. 
That  no  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
appropriation  shall  be  used  to  supplant 
funding  from  non-Federal  sources,  which 
has  been  reduced  as  the  result  of  desegre- 
gation or  the  availability  of  funding  under 
this  section." 

Amendment  No.  704 
On  page  16,  line  2,  insert  before  the  period 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided  further, 
That  no  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
i^>proprlatlon  shall  be  made  available  to 
carry  out  any  program  or  activity  under  any 
policy,  procedure,  or  practice  denying  funds 
to  any  school  district  legally  required  to  de- 
segregate schools,  on  the  basis  of  geography 
or  the  source  of  the  legal  requirement." 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  6  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  called  the 
Senate's  attention  several  times  to  the 
most  unfortunate  situation — indeed,  I 
would  say  the  desperate  situation — in 
which  the  Senate  finds  itself  in  regard 
to  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  support 
of  education  in  this  country.  It  is  being 
held  up  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  neces- 
sary and  should  be  passed. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  over  the  same 
ground;  but  last  year,  because  the  delay 
in  getting  our  appropriation  bills  out.  it 
was  November  before  the  school  districts 
in  this  country  could  know  what  they 
were  going  to  have  in  the  way  of  Fed- 
eral aid.  We  undertook  to  remedy  that 
situation  this  year. 

The  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
cooperated.  They  separated  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill  and  took  up  separately 
the  appropriations  for  education,  leav- 
ing health  and  welfare  to  come  later. 
They  got  it  out  of  the  House  early. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  HEW,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  fr(»n 
Washington,  moved  expeditiously.  We 
held  hearings.  We  went  over  it  thor- 
oughly, but  rapidly,  and  put  in  a  great 
deal  of  time,  running  sometimes  into  the 
evening,  to  get  this  bill  prepared,  marked 
up,  and  before  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  full  Appropriations 
Committee,  reported  It  to  the  Senate,  and 
it  has  been  on  the  calendar  since  the 
15th  of  last  month.  It  has  not  yet  been 
considered. 

I  will  say,  frankly,  that  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed that  we  meet  on  Mondays,  for 
example,  and  we  are  all  through  at  2:30 
or    3     o'clock,    with    nothing    to    do 


tmtil  the  next  day.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Senate's  feet  put  to  the  fire,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  bill  up  some  Sat- 
urday morning  at  9  o'clock  and  keep 
working  until  we  pass  on  it.  If  people 
find  it  inconvenient  to  be  here  on  Satur- 
day to  argue  about  the  Whltten  amend- 
ments or  something  else,  let  them  pay 
the  penalty  of  being  away. 

I  want  to  see — and  others  want  to  see — 
this  bill  acted  upon.  The  schools  are  clos- 
ing; most  of  them  are  closed;  the  com- 
mencements are  taking  place.  The  school 
boards,  the  school  authorities,  and  the 
superintendents  of  supervisory  districts 
all  over  the  country  have  to  start  hiring 
teachers  for  next  year. 

I  want  to  call  the  Senate's  attention 
to  some  of  the  things  being  held  up.  They 
Include  elementary  and  secondary  school 
appropriations,  they  include  grants  for 
urban  and  rural  schools,  for  reading  and 
Instruction  equipment,  for  dropout  pre- 
vention and  for  bilingual  education.  They 
include  impacted  area  funds,  so  vital  to 
some  districts;  they  include,  as  well, 
funds  for  education  for  the  handicapped. 
It  is  vital  to  get  teachers  trained  to  deal 
with  the  handicapped.  That  is  a  real  need 
in  the  care  of  the  handicapped — to  hire 
and  train  teachers  who  can  deal  with  the 
deaf,  and  the  blind,  or  the  physically 
paralyzed.  Then  there  is  vocational  edu- 
cation. And  there  are  national  defense 
education  loans  for  students  for  higher 
education.  All  these  things  are  being 
held  up. 

Every  dollar  we  spend  In  fiscal  1971 
will  not  be  worth  more  than  66%  cents 
or  80  cents  if  we  do  not  know  ahead  of 
time  that  it  will  be  spent  so  that  it  can 
be  spent  wisely.  Intelligently,  and  con- 
siderately. It  is  Just  that  vital,  so  far  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  no  part  In 
the  present  prolonged  debate.  Some  of 
my  dearest  friends  are  Involved  In  it,  so 
I  would  not  call  It  a  filibuster  or  use  any 
harsh  ;«rms,  but  I  have  taken  no  part 
in  this  continued  deliberation.  I  do  not 
know  where  it  comes  from.  If  the  White 
House  wants  the  debate  to  go  on  inter- 
minably, no  one'  from  the  White  House 
has  told  me.  I  deal  with  members  of  the 
President's  staff  frequently.  It  has  been 
a  secret,  so  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned. I  have  served  16  years  in  this 
body  and  I  would  expect  to  know.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  from  our  chosen 
leaders  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  is 
behind  this,  whether  it  is  a  spontaneous 
effort  or  whether  It  Is  a  calculated  effort, 
I  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  care.  But  I 
do  know  one  thing: 

That  is  this:  If  there  is  anyone  in  the 
Senate  who  does  not  know  how  he  will 
vote  on  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
after  all  this  deliberation,  then  I  shall  be 
greatly  surprised.  But  if  there  is,  he 
should  engage  the  services  of  a  psy- 
chiatrist. 

I  am  not  going  to  befoul  my  own  nest 
and  talk  about  the  responsible  people  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who,  after  all.  should 
be  and  in  a  sense  do  represent  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  regret  that  the  leadership  on  the  other 
side  will  let  us  go  home  early  on  Mondays, 
which  means  that  we  waste  most  of  Mon- 
day and  we  waste  all  Saturdays. 


I  think  that  this  bill  could  be  taken 
up  now.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  de- 
bate as  to  whether  the  Republicans 
are  to  blame  for  not  taking  it  up  because 
of  this  prolonged  debate,  or  whether  the 
Democrats  are  to  blame,  l)ecause  there 
have  been  many  days  without  loss  of  time 
in  which  this  bill  could  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  But  it  is  vital  that  it  should  be 
disposed  of. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  as  much  now  as 
I  would  feel  free  to  say  after  I  have  been 
frank  with  many  of  my  own  colleagues  In 
the  R^ubllcan  Policy  Committee,  but  I 
want  to  serve  notice,  Mr.  President, 
that  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  concerned,  he  is  dismayed, 
disgusted,  and  distressed  tliat  this  vital 
bill  should  not  be  taken  up  when  every 
school  district  and  every  schoolchild  in 
this  country  is  suffering  because  of  it. 

I  do  not  care  where  the  blame  lies.  The 
Senator  f rwn  New  Hampshire  intends  to 
have  something  more  to  say  on  this 
point — and  It  will  be  very  much  to  the 
point — to  find  out,  even  if  he  has  to  in- 
vade the  sacred  precincts  of  the  White 
House  and  stand,  hat  in  hand,  to  find  out 
what  is  behind  the  complete  paralysis  of 
the  Senate. 

I  shall  be  equally  frank  in  dealing  with 
the  majority  leader,  for  whom  I  have  the 
most  profound  respect  smd  warm  feelings 
of  friendship.  But,  we  have  got  to  have 
time  to  take  care  of  this  bill.  The  needs 
of  the  country  are  suffering. 

Let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Intends, 
first,  to  speak  frankly  to  his  colleagues,  If 
he  can  get  them  In  at  this  noon  In  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee,  and  then 
he  intends  to  speak  frankly  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  do  not  care  whom  I 
may  be  opposing. 

When  one  serves  in  this  body  for  16 
years,  as  I  have,  tn^g  to  be  cooperative, 
trying  to  be  considerate,  and  not  taking 
the  time  of  the  Senate  in  a  lot  of  oratory ; 
when  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  situation 
and  my  corresjxjndence  and  telephone 
tell  me  every  day  of  the  desperate  need 
for  action  on  the  education  appropria- 
tion bill,  then  I  believe  that  I  am  justified 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  the  time  has 
come  that  I  am  either  going  to  make 
myself  a  perpetual  nuisance  in  this  body 
from  now  on,  or  resign  as  a  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  with  pleasure  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
well  understand  the  feelings  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  appreciate  what  he  has 
had  to  say.  After  all,  I  have  known  him 
for  a  long  time  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  As  he  knows,  there  is  no  Senator 
in  this  Chamber  for  whom  I  have  greater 
admiration  and  respect  than  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  He  does  not  have 
a  low  boiling  point  or  a  short  fuse.  He 
thinks  and  thinks  and  cogitates,  and  then 
he  thinks  some  more  and  then,  when  he 
gets  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
makes  a  statement,  It  is  a  statement 
which  I  think  not  only  his  colleagues  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  should 
pay  attention  to,  but  his  colleagues  on 
the  Democrat  side  as  welL 
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So  far  as  being  a  nuisance,  1 1  a  sense, 
the  distinguished  Senator  f  ■om  New 
Hampshire  has  been  a  nuisarce  so  far 
as  the  majority  leader  is  concerned.  I  am 
getting  a  little  bit  tired  of  heai  ing  about 
this  education  bill  and  the  need  for  it; 
not  that  it  is  not  true,  but  because  we 
cannot  dispose  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion which  we  have  been  discussing  for 
almost  a  month  now,  and  whi(  h  we  will 
stay  on  until  it  is  completed  If  it  takes 
from  now  until  Doomsday  or  C  hristmas, 
whichever  comes  first. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  to  set 
aside  a  period  of  2.  3.  or  4  hou  -s  to  con- 
sider the  education  bill,  as  tlie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  I  ampshire 
recalls.  With  no  luck,  the  sam(  i  proposal 
has  been  made  to  consider  Vre  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  wh  ch  would 
mean  only  temporarily  laying  aside  the 
pending  bill. 

But.  I  repeat,  it  will  not  be  laid  aside 
until  it  is  disposed  of  one  wiiy  or  the 
other,  no  matter  how  long  it  tal  :es — June 
30.  August  30.  Whatever  the  date,  that 
will  be  the  date. 

We  do  have  a  lot  of  buslnes ;.  When  I 
discussed  this  first  with  the  press 
yesterday,  I  was  not  joking  wlien  I  said 
we  could  well  be  in  session  uitil  Mon- 
day. January  3,  1971,  with  lerhaps  a 
2-week  recess  for  elections  to  take  care 
of  those  of  us  who  are  not  nuining  ttiis 
year.  But  when  we  look  at  the  schedule, 
and  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  we 
do  have  the  supplemental  app -opriatlon 
bill  and  the  education  bill,  there  is  noth- 
ing I  would  rather  do  than  gel  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  oC  my  neck 
on  this  particular  bUl.  I  car,  tell  the 
Senate  that  we  have  other  app  -opriatlon 
bills  and  major  items  comins  up.  The 
postal  pay  reform  proposal  is  cne  which, 
I  understand,  will  cause  a  go<  d  deal  of 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  a  we  have 
the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonk  in  resolu- 
tion, which  should  take  som  t  time  to 
dispose  of.  It  involves  a  most  mportant 
issue.  Then  there  is  the  militar; '  procure- 
ment bill  to  which  certain  am  ;ndments, 
which  will  take  a  great  dea!  of  time, 
will  be  attached. 

So,  all  I  can  do  is  sympathiz;  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  N^w  Hamp- 
shire and  give  him  no  encoutragement, 
but  express  the  hope  that  if  a  ti|ne  Limita- 
tion could  be  reached  we  woud  take  up 
the  education  bill.  And  if  it  v  ould  help 
any,  I  would  be  prepared  to  kee  J  the  Sen- 
ate in  imtil  say  5  o'clock  or  6  o'(  lock,  with 
an  hour  off  for  supper,  and  th(  in  take  up 
the  education  bill  and  the  supplemental 
bills  late  into  the  evening,  but  only  to 
lay  aside  the  pending  business  tempo- 
rarily, very  temporarily,  in  an  effort  to 
accommodate  the  Senator  Irom  New 
Hampshire  who  has  been  most  em- 
phatic— for  me,  too  emphatic- -in  trying 
to  get  action  on  the  educatior  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  mty  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICES.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  kindness  and  considjeration.  I 
realize  his  position,  and  the  only  thing 
I  am  going  to  take  exceptioii  to — and 
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this  is  not  said  boastfully — Is  the  impli- 
cation of  the  majority  leader  that  all  I 
am  gomg  to  succeed  in  getting  is  some 
sympathy. 

I  think  I  am  going  to  get  more  than 
that  before  I  get  through  with  this  proj- 
ect. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  pretty 
vitally  interested  in  education.  The 
school  boards,  the  boards  of  education, 
and  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  pu- 
pils are  pretty  interested.  And  they  tu-e 
not  interested  in  seeing  money  withheld 
and  time  wasted  when  it  is  so  badly 
needed. 

I  know  what  will  happen.  Every  Re- 
publican will  say,  "Get  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield). 
the  majority  leader,  to  see  if  we  cannot 
stop  wasting  time  and  fooling  around 
every  day — and  Mondays  all  day." 

The  Democrats  will  lay  claim  to  a  Re- 
publican "filibuster,"  but  I  call  it  "a  pro- 
longed debate."  They  will  say,  'Who  Is 
nmning  this  debate  and  who  is  causing 
it?" 

The  Democrats  will  say  it  is  the  Re- 
pubhcans  who  are  to  blame  and  that 
they  will  probably  hear  about  it  in  the 
next  campaign.  That  is  all  right.  That  is 
good  political  practice,  and  it  is  all  right 
on  both  sides.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
here  is  one  bill  that  the  country  needs 
and  the  country  is  suffering  because  it 
has  not  been  acted  upon. 

I  can  find  other  means.  Other  Sena- 
tors will  begin  to  harp  on  this.  And  I 
think  from  time  to  time  there  will  be 
unanimous-consent  requests  made  in  the 
Senate  to  which  there  can  be  objections. 
I  have  never  been  discourteous  to  any 
colleague  in  sdl  my  16  years  here  or  ob- 
jected frivolously  to  any  lonanimous-con- 
sent  request.  But  I  think  that  there  are 
parliamentary  weapons  available  which 
can  help  us  do  something  about  this. 

I  say  this  because  I  am  interested  in 
this  bill  solely  at  the  present  time. 

Until  this  moment  when  I  am  talking 
about  the  bill,  I  have  not  detained  the 
Senate  for  1  single  minute  through  all 
of  this  prolonged  discussion  about  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  and  whether  we 
should  order  our  troops  out  or  whether 
they  should  move  13  miles  this  way  or 
21  miles  that  way. 

I  have  not  argued  that  at  all.  I  have 
not  contributed  to  this  extensive  debate. 
I  do  not  intend  to  for  several  reasons. 

The  main  reason  is  that  I  want  to  see 
the  education  bill  taken  care  of.  Some- 
body is  responsible.  Someone  is  respon- 
sible for  the  situation  we  find  ourselves 
in  in  the  Senate.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  think  that  the  administration 
would  have  been  far  better  off  if  the 
Senate  had  gone  ahead  and  voted  on  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment.  Suppose  the 
amendment  were  agreed  to.  The  heavens 
would  not  fall.  The  amendment  would  go 
to  the  House.  And  the  chances  are  It 
would  be  thrown  out  by  the  House  in 
conference.  If  it  were  to  remain  in  the 
bill,  the  bill  would  go  to  the  President, 
and  the  chances  are  better  than  even 
that  the  President  would  veto  it.  But 
I  think  that  this  business  of  just  blow- 
ing up  the  matter  and  magnifying  it 
imtil  it  has  become  an  issue  far  beyond 
its  Importance,  is  a  waste  of  our  time. 

I  am  not  criticizing  any  of  my  col- 


leagues who  feel  it  their  duty  to  rise 
and  fight  and  prolong  this  matter,  but 
we  are  doing  an  injury  here  to  every 
school  district  and  to  every  school  child 
In  the  United  States  as  long  as  this  is 
continued. 

A  plague  on  both  Houses.  I  do  not 
care  whether  the  Democrats  are  to 
blame  or  the  Republicans  are  to  blame 
or  whether  this  is  a  spontaneous  up- 
heaval by  a  group  of  zealous  Senators 
on  the  floor  or  whether  the  measure  has 
the  tacit  approval  of  the  minority  leader- 
ship or  whether  someone  in  the  White 
House  thinks  it  is  all  right.  I  could  not 
care  less. 

It  is  time  we  finished  this  discussion. 
It  is  time  that  we  vote  and  then  get  down 
to  the  business  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
want  to  spare  anyone  in  this  and  I  do  not 
want  to  be  in  the  position  of  blaming 
anyone  particularly.  I  will  say  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  been 
most  kind  in  his  remarks.  He  knows  that 
I  admire  and  respect  him  greatly. 

I  am  getting  tired  of  having  this  plant 
shut  down  at  2  o'clock  on  Mondays,  hav- 
ing no  Saturday  sessions  and  having  this 
matter  drone  along  day  after  day  while 
the  education  bill  lies  on  the  coimter. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  later.  I  hope 
that  I  will  get  some  support  from  some 
of  my  brethren. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all 
I  can  say  is  "Amen"  to  what  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  has  said.  I  would  like  to  get 
the  bill  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible 
and  be  able  to  continue  with  the  rest  of 
the  President's  program. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  we  will  do  our  very 
best  to  get  the  administration  bills  to 
the  floor  as  soon  as  possible.  I  want  to 
cooperate  and  act  upon  the  administra- 
tion measures  insofar  as  we  can.  But 
there  are  certain  questions  of  the  most 
transcendent  importance  which  face  the  j 
Senate  and  the  Nation  which  we  ought 
to  face  up  to  in  this  sacred  sanctimi  and 
we  ought  to  do  so  without  the  help  of 
anyone  on  the  outside.  ^ 


THE  20TH  YEAR  OF  BABE  RUTH 
BASEBALL 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  for  20  years 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball  has  provided  teen- 
age boys  with  the  opportimity  to  play 
baseball  in  an  organized  program  de- 
signed to  develop  physical  fitness,  sports- 
manship, and  fair  play. 

Beginning  in  Hamilton  Township,  a 
suburb  of  New  Jersey's  capital  city  of 
Trenton,  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  has  grown 
from  a  small  sandlot  club  to  the  world's 
largest  teenage  baseball  program  with 
more  than  325,000  participants. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  long  ago  expanded 
beyond  New  Jersey's  borders.  Tbday  it 
has  leagues  in  all  50  States  as  well  as 
in  Cantula,  Puerto  Rico,  Europe,  Guam, 
Mexico,  and  Asia.  Each  year  these 
leagues,  supervised  by  volunteers  from 
all  walks  of  life,  teach  youngsters  base- 
ball skills  and  the  basic  traditions  of 
sportsmanship  and  team  cooperation.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  the  most  beloved  baseball 
hero  of  all  time  that  so  many  young  men 
are  being  helped  by  the  organization  that 
bears  Babe  Ruth's  name. 
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But  while  thousands  of  boys  enjoy  the 
summer  months  in  Babe  Ruth  League 
play  around  the  coxmtry,  many  others, 
particularly  in  the  cities,  are  left  behind 
with  nothing  to  do,  simply  because  there 
is  too  little  recreational  space.  This  is 
especially  true  in  New  Jersey  and  other 
northeastern,  highly  urbanized  States 
where  the  sandlot  has  given  way  to  con- 
crete and  asphalt,  auto  congestion, 
locked  schoolyards,  and  blighted  urban 
renewal  areas. 

Because  of  my  own  concern  over  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  open  space  and 
parkland,  estimated  by  Federal  officials 
to  occur  at  the  rate  of  1  million  acres 
a  year.  I  have  again  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  require  that  any  park  or  recrea- 
tional land  taken  for  other  than  park 
or  recreational  use  shall  be  replaced  in 

kind.  ^  ,    . 

1  believe  legislation  to  protect 
America's  valuable  open  space  is  needed 
more  than  ever  today  and  I  am  pleased 
that  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  has  expressed 
its  commitment  to  the  goal  of  obtaming 
more  recreational  areas  in  cities  and 
suburbs,  not  only  for  amateur  basebaU 
but  for  other  youth  activities  and  sports. 

I  congratulate  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  on 
20  years  of  service  to  the  young  people  of 
our  Nation  and  I  welcome  its  commit- 
ment to  making  it  possible  in  the  coming 
years  for  many  more  thousands  of  young- 
sters to  participate  in  wholesome,  orga- 
nized programs  of  baseball  and  other 
forms  of  recreation. 


BABE  RUTH  BASEBALL  DAY 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  fine  remarks  made  earUer 
today  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  regarding  the  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  program.  Since  today  is  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  Day  on  Capitol  Hill,  I  felt 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  enter  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Ward  Walker, 
director  of  Babe  Ruth  BasebaU  in  Ore- 
gon, concerning  the  fine  program  which 
has  developed  in  my  State.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  began  in  Oregon  in 
1953  as  part  of  the  Portland  Amateur  Base- 
ball AsaoclaUon  Program  for  13,  14  and  15 
year  old  boys.  The  first  year  there  were  8 
teams  In  Portland.  In  1970,  there  are  43 
leagues  in  the  state  with  327  teams  in  major 
competition  and  50  in  minor  programs.  There 
are  more  than  5,000  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  15  playing  baseball  in  our 
program. 

A  good  example  of  successful  community 
Involvement  in  Babe  Ruth  BasebaU  is  the 
City  of  Baker,  in  Eastern  Oregon.  The 
weather  in  that  area  Is  not  conducive  to  a 
spring  high  school  program,  but  10  years  ago. 
some  Baker  citizens  attended  an  organiza- 
tional meeting  In  Pendleton  where  a  league 
for  Hermlston  and  Milton-Preewater  was  be- 
ginning. The  Baker  enthusiasts  started  their 
own  4  team  league  (now  6  teams)  and  they 
have  built  their  own  field.  The  towns  people 
contributed  dollars,  equipment  and  hours  of 
labor  to  build  the  field.  The  City  of  Grants 
Pass,  In  Southern  Oregon,  has,  by  commu- 
nity effort,  built  a  similar  field,  involving  no 
tax  dollars  and  only  volunteer  effort. 

Most  other  cities  in  Oregon  have  made 


similar   sacrifices   to  help   provide   a  strong 
baseball  program  for  their  youth. 

The  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  Program  seems  to 
bring  out  the  best  in  adults.  It  keeps  many 
of  us  so  dam  busy  there's  no  time  left  for 
trouble.  The  volunteer  efforts  have  done 
much  for  community  morale.  We  have  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  plumbers,  electricians,  carpen- 
ters, street  cleaners,  public  officials,  etc.,  all 
working  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  kids. 
Later,  this  spirit  of  cooperation  branches 
into  other  community  activities. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  Is  not  the  only  base- 
ball program  contributing  in  this  manner, 
but,  in  Oregon,  the  Babe  Ruth  Program  has 
often  preceded  Little  League  in  many  areas. 

Oregon  has  done  well  in  the  national  tour- 
naments. In  the  last  IS  years,  Oregon's  cham- 
pion has  represented  its  seven  state  region 
in  the  National  Tournament  10  times.  Port- 
land teams  have  finished  2nd  In  the  nation 
twice.  Oregon  hosted  the  Babe  Ruth  World 
Series  in  1956  in  Portland  and  in  1968  at 
Klamath  Falls. 

Although  many  graduates  have  gone  on 
to  Major  League  success,  such  as  Harmon 
Klllebrew.  of  the  Twins.  Mickey  LoUch  of 
the  "Hgers,  Rick  Wise  of  the  Phillies  and 
Keith  Lampard  of  the  Astros,  our  real  pride 
in  our  program  is  In  the  development  of  bet- 
ter citizens. 

If  we  added  up  all  the  people  active  in 
Babe  Ruth  BasebaU  during  the  last  15  years, 
we  would  exceed  100,000.  Structurally,  each 
league  has  a  board  of  directors  plus  coaches 
and  managers.  All  told,  we  have  a  tremen- 
dously enthusiastic  community  and  state 
effort  to  put  together  a  successful  basebaU 
program  for  the  13  to  15  year  old  ball  players 
m  Oregon. 

AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
estimate  that  over  1,400  American  men 
are  still  held  prisoner  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese In  conditions  which  violate  not 
only  the  Geneva  Conventions  but  also 
run  contrary  to  the  most  elementary 
notions  of  human  decency. 

Our  most  sincere  hope  is  that  the 
North  Vietntmiese  will  join  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world  and  begin  to  offer  at 
least  the  minimum  civilities  to  their 
fellow  man. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
vious order. 


THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  de- 
tain the  Senate  briefly.  I  wish  to  make 
some  observations  which  hopefully  will 
have  some  effect,  because  this  is  an  ef- 
fort to  make  some  recommendations  in 
respect  to  the  economy  of  the  country 
and  the  impending  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  that  subject.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  President  will  not  adopt  the  line 
offered  to  us  by  his  director  of  public 
relations,  Mr.  Klein,  when  he  spoke  of 
the  need  for  "orchestrated  optimism"  in 
all  administration  statements  about  the 
economy.  In  my  view,  concrete  actions 
are  needed  and  my  suggestions  toward 
the  end  of  getting  our  economy  moving 
again  follow. 

"Orchestrated  optimism"  in  itself  is 
not  a  bad  policy  since  lack  of  confidence 
can  materially  affect  an  economy  and  a 


stock  market.  However,  "orchestrated 
optimism"  can  be  dangerous  unless  it  is 
backed  by  the  basic  policy  steps  needed 
for  getting  our  economy  moving  again  in 
the  context  of  diminishing  infiation.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  the  necessary 
steps  are  being  taken  at  a  time  when 
the  state  of  our  economy  is  anything  but 
healthy.  Inflationary  pressures  continue 
unabated,  the  rate  of  real  economic 
growth  is  moving  deeper  into  negative 
territory,  imemployment  has  reached  5 
percent  of  the  labor  force,  the  budget  has 
become  unbalanced,  interest  rates  peak 
only  to  rise  again  to  new  heights,  the 
screws  on  business  profits  are  tightening, 
consumer  confidence  continues  to  lag, 
and  the  stock  market  struggles  in  the 
700  range  while  the  financial  markets 
are  in  a  deplorable  state.  Against  this 
backdrop  of  discordant  economic  notes, 
"orchestrated  optimism"  runs  the  danger 
of  being  a  public-relations  gimmick 
serving  to  widen  the  already  existing 
credibility  gap  that  confronts  the  ad- 
ministration over  its  handling  of  the 
economy.  Unless  there  is  prompt  action 
by  the  President,  another  generation  of 
Americans  could  be  growing  up  with  the 
memory  of  another  Republican  admin- 
istration unable  to  manage  the  economy. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  state  of 
otir  economy  is  anything  near  as  serious 
as  it  was  in  1929. 1  agree  with  the  London 
Economist  when  it  observes: 

Present  worry  at  present  Is  not  that  the 
world  faces  the  posslblUty  of  another  1929 
but  that  It  faces  the  probability  of  another 
1953-60. 

Hitherto,  the  sophistication  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  team  had  led  one  to  hope  for 
economic  policies  from  his  administra- 
tion. The  hop)e  is  not  dead,  but  it  is 
clearly  fading. 

My  great  concern  Is  that  "fumbling 
economic  policies"  in  the  early  1970's 
are  more  dangerous  to  America  than 
fumbling  economic  policies  of  the  late 
1950's.  The  social  and  moral  fabric  has 
been  severely  strained  from  many  causes, 
most  of  which  relate  to  the  7-year  plague 
of  Vietnam.  The  justified  higher  expec- 
tations of  the  disadvantaged  living  in 
our  cities  have  made  imwnployment 
rates  that  were  tolerable  in  the  1950's 
and  early  1960's  intolerable  today. 

As  this  Nation  faces  its  most  serious 
economic  problems  in  more  than  a  dec- 
ade ind  its  most  serious  social  prob- 
lems since  the  depression,  the  necessity 
for  a  prompt  re-ordering  of  our  national 
priorities  becomes  critically  urgent.  The 
key  element  which  continues  to  miti- 
gate against  this  Nation's  and  this  ad- 
ministration s  adoption  of  a  new  tack  is 
the  Indochina  war  and  the  administra- 
tion's timetable  for  withdrawal.  Until  aU 
our  troops  are  on  the  way  to  be  brought 
home  the  social  fabric  of  our  Nation  will 
continue  to  be  rendered  and  our  Nation's 
economy  will  persist  in  its  unhealthy 
state. 

More  and  more  business  leaders  are 
aware  of  the  connection  between  Viet- 
nam and  the  health  of  our  Nation's 
economy  and  are  saying  it  publicly.  I 
have  pointed  to  the  remarks  of  John 
Connor  of  the  Allied  Chemical  Co.  and 
Louis  Limdborg  of  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica which  forcefully  drew  the  connec- 
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tion  between  economic  and  s<  cial  sick- 
ness at  home  and  the  Vietnam«  se  war. 

In  recent  days  two  more  liighly  re- 
spected business  leaders  have  )  poken.  In 
a  recent  hearing  before  the  Sc  nate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  The  mas  Wat- 
son, the  chairman  of  the  boafd  of  IBM 
stated: 

The  war  tn  Vietnam  is  a  mijor  factor 
which  has  turned  our  healthy  e(  onomy  in- 
to an  unhealthy  one  adding  th  it  as  long 
as  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  c<  ntlnues.  it 
will  be  a  major  obstacle  both  U  the  short 
and  long  term  health  of  the  conn  ry. 
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At   the  same  approximate 
p;esident  of  Du  Pont.  Charles 
stated  that  because  of  the  war 
in  our  economy  as  well  as  the 
biliiy    of    the    United    States 
strained,  that  major  domestic 
not  getting   the  attention 
have  and  that  the  infiationart' 
continuing.  I  hope  that  the 
these  votes  have  already 
so  eminent  a  source  will  encou 
business  leaders  to  make  thei  ■ 
view   known    without    fear    o 
sanctions. 

Mr.  Watson  also  observed  tli 
fices  throughout  the  world 
wracked  by  fires  and  bombiAgs 
he  directly  related  to  the  strong 
which  exists  in  most  countries 
world  against  our  Indochina 

It  Is  against  the  deplorable 
of  the  continuing  UjS.  inv^ 
Vietnam,  that  today's  econon^c 
should  be  appraised.  SymboUc 
the  fact  that  the  President's 
Report  which  was   transmitted 
Congress  in  February   1970 
pages — but  only   one   paragraph 
tioned    Vietnam.    The 
economic  "game  plan"  has  goni  j 
action  is  now  required  to  get 
the   difficult   months   ahead 
further  severe  weakening  in 
fabric  of  a  nation  that  would 
by  a  deepening  economic 

The  following  are  possible 
ceptible  to  administration  and 
sional  action  toward  the  end 
our  economy  moving  in  the 
reduced  inflation: 

AN    "tNCOMZS    POLICY' 


The  country  is  ripe  for  stror  ger  action 


on  the  wage  and  price  front 


men.  including  presidents  of  Iwo  of  the 
Nation's  largest  banks;  labor:  respected 
economists;  and  even  several  ai  Iministra 
tion  policymakers  have  propose  d  variants 
of  volimtary  and  mandatory  wage  and 
price  curbs.  At  least  four  different  wage 
smd  price  proposals  are  curre4tly  before 
the  Congress. 

Those  who  are  urging  action  come 
from  virtually  all  areas  of  the  political 
spectrxmi.  It  is  notable  that  t:  »e  Repub- 
licans of  the  Joint  Economic  C  ommittee 
who  themselves  constitute  a  vide  ideo- 
logical spread,  have  Jointly  iroposed  a 
resolution,  which,  as  ranking  member, 
I  have  offered  with  them,  which  would 
enjoin  the  administration  to  p  ublish  the 
implications  to  the  economy  of  impor- 
tant, specific  wage  and  price  decisions. 
That  plan  would  attempt  to  mobilize  and 
inform  public  opinion  in  the  fi^t  against 
inflation. 
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Indeed,  the  major  controversy  at  the 
present  time  seems  to  be  not  whether 
to  adopt  a  stronger  wage  and  price  policy, 
but  which  of  the  various  alternatives 
offers  the  most  promise. 

Opposition  to  stronger  wage  and  price 
policies  appears  to  be  based  on  the  belief 
that  any  official  assessment  of  wages  and 
prices  would  amount  to  restoration  of 
the  guideposts  which  allegedly  failed  us 
in  the  sixties;  also  that  a  "successful" 
wage  and  price  policy  still  would  not 
reach  the  prices  that  really  matter  to 
the  average  citizen:  for  example,  public 
transportation,  restaurant  meals,  prop- 
erty taxes,  etc.  These  points  were  care- 
fully discussed  in  a  letter  recently  sent 
to  me  by  Dr.  McCracken,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Dr.  McCracken's  analysis  deserves 
careful  study,  coming  as  it  does  from  one 
of  tlie  President's  closest  ecDnomic  ad- 
visers. I  would  like  at  this  point  to  men- 
tion two  aspects  cf  the  letter  which  most 
interests  me. 

First,  Dr.  McCracken  mentions  more 
than  once  that  the  guidepost  approach 
backed  by  tlie  sanction  of  public  disap- 
probation probably  did  have  some  effect 
at  first.  He  specifies  that  the  effect  may 
have  been  felt  In  a  limited  number  of 
highly  "visible"  cases,  such  as  steel,  cop- 
per, aluminum,  and  automobiles.  I,  too, 
believe  that  stronger  action  with  regard 
to  wages  and  prices  will  have  some  effect 
at  first;  and  I  am  unable  to  accept  as 
a  reason  for  doing  nothing  the  fact  that 
the  guidepost  approach  was  substantially 
weakened  by  the  end  of  3  or  4  years 
when  it  was  used  in  the  sixties.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  an  income  policy 
should  be  a  temporary  expedient,  and  a 
supplement  to  the  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  which  are  also  billed  as  tem- 
porary. 

The  resolution  which  I  introduced  In 
the  Senate  last  wedc,  with  the  support 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  Re- 
publicans, recognizes  this  fact  by  setting 
an  expiration  date  of  December  31.  1971. 
for  the  publication  of  information  on 
wages  and  prices. 

Second,  the  fact  that  our  attempt  at 
wage  and  price  control  in  the  sixties  was 
directly  effective  in  only  a  few  highly 
visible  Industries  leaves  some  important 
things  utisaid.  These  cases  where  the 
guideprosts  were  effective  are  irf  fact  cases 
of  strategically  placed  industries,  with 
considerable  amounts  of  market  power. 
While  the  limits  of  any  wage-price  ap- 
proach short  of  direct  controls  over 
every  transaction  are  obvious,  these 
limits  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for  inaction  where  action  is  clearly  nec- 
essary. The  excuse  carries  even  less 
weight  when  experience  shows  that  we 
can  affect  significantly  the  inflationary 
price  behavior  of  strategically-placed  In- 
dustries over  short  periods  of  time. 

I  am  aware  that  the  President  is  ac- 
tively examining  developments  in  the 
business  and  economic  communities,  and 
in  the  Congress,  and  I  look  forward  to 
his  economic  message  for  signs  that  he 
will  heed  the  growing  and  genuine  re- 
quests for  further  action  against  infla- 
tion. In  my  view,  however,  the  issue 
faced  by  the  President  is  not  whether 
merely  to  exhort  Americans  to  be  pa- 


triotic in  tempering  wage  and  price  ac- 
tions; the  issue  is  which  of  the  specific 
proposals,  or  combinations  of  proposals, 
offers  the  best  chance  of  reducing  infia- 
tion  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  soon  ex- 
pect further  easing  of  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policy.  In  other  words,  the  time  Is 
past  for  general  appeals  to  tlie  public: 
economists  and  public  figures  of  widely 
diflering  persuasion  have  already  passed 
tills  point.  I  believe  also  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  deserve  no  less  than  a  firm 
and  honest  interest  in  individual  price 
and  wage  decisions  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  so  that  we  can  fi- 
nally rid  ourselves  of  the  legacy  of  the 
past  administration's  economic  follies. 

As  consideration  is  given  to  the  type 
of  an  "incomes  policy"  which  should  be 
adopted,  it  is  important  that  productiv- 
ity criteria  be  weighed.  Productivity 
which  is  commonly  defined  as  output 
per  man-hour  worked  plays  the  key  role 
in  the  price  through  its  influence  on  la- 
bor costs.  If  an  employee  receives  a  10- 
percent  wage  increase  and  continues  to 
produce  the  same  output  per  hour,  each 
piece  of  this  output  will  have  been  pro- 
duced at  a  higher  labor  cost.  The  net  ef- 
fect is  that  the  product  will  have  to 
be  merchandised  at  a  higher  price — thus 
contributing  to  the  Inflationary  spiral — 
or  tlie  manufacturer  will  have  to  shave 
his  profit  margin  to  absorb  the  higher 
labor  cost,  thereby  contributing  to  con- 
traction and  recession.  Similarly,  if  a 
worker  whose  pay  was  increased  10  per- 
cent produced  10  percent  more  output, 
the  inflationary  effect  of  the  i>ay  in- 
crease will  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
Increase  in  productivity.  Unfortunately 
there  has  been  no  Increase  in  produc- 
tivity lately  to  compensate  for  Increased 
labor  costs  with  the  result  that  profit 
margins  have  been  squeezed — and  this 
is  a  key  factor  in  today's  business  reces- 
sion— at  the  same  time  that  prices  have 
been  pushed  higher.  Lower  business 
profits  already  have  had  their  effect  on 
investment  decisions — that  Is,  the  deci- 
sion to  build  our  future  competitive 
plant — and  higher  labor  costs  per  irnlt  of 
output  have  helped  fuel  the  continuing 
inflation. 

For  example,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  reported: 

Output  per  man  hour  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  stood  at  134.5%  of  the  1057-59 
average  of  100.  The  latest  level  was  not  only 
slightly  below  the  levels  for  the  preceding 
and  year-earlier  levels,  but  considerably  be- 
low the  level  reached  as  long  ago  as  the  final 
three  months  of  1968.  The  only  previous 
period  in  which  productivity  declined  over 
so  long  a  span  was  In  1955-56.  and  then  the 
decline  was  not  as  great. 

Since  wage-price  guidelines  are  to  be 
set  in  the  context  of  declining  produc- 
tivity, considerable  Impetus  is  given  to 
proposals  such  as  those  of  former  Treas- 
ury Under  Secretary  Roosa  who  are 
arguing  for  a  6-month  wage-price  freeze. 
If  productivity  is  declining,  any  real 
wage  increase  gives  a  cost  push  to  In- 
flation as  does,  of  course,  any  increase 
in  prices.  Since  declining  productivity 
does  set  one  of  the  key  parameters  of  the 
economy  today,  it  must  be  given  appro- 
priate importance  in  the  forthcoming 
Presidential  decision  as  to  the  stronger 
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action  that  needs  to  be  taken  on  the 
wage-price  front. 

Over  the  longer  run,  the  productivity 
of  our  economy  is  directly  related  to  the 
investments  industry  makes  to  continu- 
ally modernize  industry.  It  can  be  argued 
that  the  U.S.  competitive  position  rela- 
tive to  Japan  for  example  has  deterio- 
rated since  Japan  proportionately  has 
invested  far  more  capital  to  modernize 
its  Industrial  plant.  Capital  Investment 
in  the  industrial  plant  is  directly  related 
to  productivity  and  to  an  industry's — 
and  the  Nation's — competitive  position. 
If  we  are  to  remain  competitive  In  the 
decade  ahead  and  build  the  industrial 
plant  capable  of  sustaining  a  full  econ- 
omy, American  industry  will  need  appro- 
priate investment  incentives  that  have 
been  lacking  since  the  investment  tax 
credit  was  repealed. 

REVISED     DEPRECIATION     SCHEDULES 

The  ill-advised  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  tax  reduction 
bill  in  most  areas,  eliminated  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  At  the  time  of  its  elimi- 
nation I  received  a  commitment  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  for- 
ward the  study  and  recommendations  of 
the  revised  depreciation  schedules  to  me 
by  Jime  30.  The  wording  of  the  Treasury 
commitment  was  to  make  available  "a 
study  of  the  various  alternative  propos- 
als for  depreciation  reform  and  the  es- 
timated revenue  effects  thereof." 

American  business  is  now  facing  an 
increasingly  serious  profit  squeeze  as  well 
as  a  serious  liquidity  crises.  Declining 
business  profits  have  fueled  the  stock 
market  decline  and  have  contributed  di- 
rectly to  the  shortfall  in  Government  rev- 
enues which  has  caused  the  Government 
to  move  into  deficit. 

The  May  issue  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  publication  "Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business"  quantifies  the  extent  of 
the  profits  squeeze.  According  to  the 
"Survey"  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year: 

Before-tax  profits,  as  measured  for  na- 
tional income  purposes,  fell  to  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  $79.25  billion,  down 
$6  billion  from  the  fourth  quarter  and  nearly 
Ill.S  billion  below  the  peak  reached  In  the 
summer  of  1968. 

The  profit  slide  apparently  is  contin- 
uing in  the  second  quarter. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  reten- 
tion of  the  surcharge  for  corporations  as 
has  been  proposed  would  help  deepen  the 
already  existing  business  recession.  On 
the  other  hand  it  would  seem  that  re- 
vised depreciation  schedules  would  help 
the  profit  margins  of  our  corporations 
and  correspondingly  revenue  fiows  to  the 
Treasury  could  be  favorably  affected. 
Such  increased  revenue  fiows  could  more 
than  compensate  for  the  revenue  loss 
that  would  accrue  from  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  depreciation  schedules  them- 
selves. The  key  point  Is  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  revised  depreciation 
schedules  now  could  play  an  important 
role  in  getting  this  economy  moving 
again.  Regardless  of  the  slight  recovery 
of  the  stock  market,  business  confidence 
remains  weak  and  this  is  ample  resison 
for  phasing  in  revised  depreciation 
schedules  now.  It  would  also  not  be  wise 
to  run  an  excessive  full  employment  siur- 


plus  when  the  economy  is  slumping  and 
some  economists  are  concerned  that  ad- 
ministration policy  may  be  heading  in 
that  direction. 

Reportedly,  the  revenue  loss  inherent 
in  these  revised  depreciation  schedules 
proposals  could  rim  from  some  $900  mil- 
lion to  an  upper  range  of  some  $21 
bUlion. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  would  Increase 
revenue  flows  to  the  U.S.  Government  by 
some  $2.5  billion.  However,  since  the  in- 
vestment plans  of  corporations  have 
been  revised  downward  substantially 
since  Treasury  initially  made  this  esti- 
mate, the  $2.5  billion, flgure  is  probably 
on  the  high  side  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Proposals  that  are  receiving  the  most 
active  consideration  apparently  are  nm- 
ning  in  the  range  of  a  $3  to  $5  billion  rev- 
enue loss,  and  Treasury  will  supply  these 
alternate  proposals  to  me  by  the  end  of 
this  month. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  short- 
sighted view  if  the  further  unbalancing 
of  the  budget  were  the  only  criterion  that 
will  determine  the  Implementation  of 
these  revised  schedules.  Then  looking 
down  the  road  and  depending  on  business 
conditions,  the  tax  on  corporations  could 
be  periodically  adjtisted  from  the  pres- 
ent 48-percent  rate  to  compensate  for 
the  costs  of  such  revised  depreciation 
schedules  as  well  as  to  help  influence 
business  investment  decisions.  Such  an 
upward  revision  in  corporate  tax  rates 
should  not.  however,  be  contemplated 
while  the  business  recession  continues. 

TTNEMPLOTMENT 

Unemployment  has  now  reached  5  per- 
cent of  our  labor  force  and  more  than  4 
million  Americans  who  are  seeking  jobs 
cannot  find  them.  Since  December  of  last 
year  1.3  miUion  additional  Americans 
Joined  the  Jobless  rolls  and  the  latest 
increase  was  almost  entirely  comprised 
of  adult  workers.  Also  increases  in  imem- 
ployment  which  have  been  concentrated 
in  the  durable  goods  sector  are  now 
spreading  to  the  nondurable  manufac- 
turing sector. 

In  the  month  of  May,  white  imemploy- 
ment  rose  sharply  and  4.6  percent  of  the 
total  white  labor  force  is  now  imem- 
ployed,  which  compares  most  unfavor- 
ably with  the  4.2  percent  April  rate.  The 
unemployment  rate  of  married  men — the 
backbone  of  our  economy — is  also  up 
from  2.4  to  2.6  percent.  Some  3.6  percent 
of  the  labor  force  is  now  covered  by 
State  xmemployment  insurance  as  com- 
pared with  3.1  percent  in  April.  Among 
these  dreary  statistics  which  cover  so 
much  human  displacement  and  suffer- 
ing, the  May  Jobless  rate  of  our  black 
citizens,  fortunately,  is  down  from  the 
extremely  high  April  level  of  8.7  percent 
to  8  percent — still  almost  twice  the  na- 
tional average. 

In  addition  to  the  overall  problem  of 
growing  unemployment,  we  face  special 
problems  in  our  cities  this  summer  be- 
cause of  the  unevenness  of  unemploy- 
ment— for  example.  imemployment 
among  black  teenagers  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  was  32.7  percent; 
compared  with  20.9  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  last  year. 


The  administration  indicated  its 
awareness  of  this  special  problem  with 
its  announcement  last  Saturday  that 
it  would  submit  budgetary  request  for 
$50  million  in  additional  funds  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  jobs 
program.  However,  even  with  a  $50  mil- 
lion supplemental,  there  will  be  provided 
only  414,000  opportunities  in  this  pro- 
gram— approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
1.7  million  youths  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  indicated  will  be  in 
the  so-called  target  group  for  such 
programs  this  summer.  The  amount  the 
administration  has  proposed  also  falls 
$50  million  short  of  the  $100  million  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has  stated 
could  be  put  to  effective  use. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  continue  my  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  $100  milUon  supple- 
mental in  line  with  the  amendment  I 
introduced  with  15  of  my  colleagues  on 
June  2.  By  acting  to  secure  this  larger 
appropriation  now,  constructive  employ- 
ment could  be  substituted  for  the  de- 
structive behavior  which  could  result 
from  the  combination  of  a  hot  summer 
and  idleness  because  of  the  lack  of  job 
opportunities. 

Turning  to  the  broader  question  of 
strengthening  the  Nation's  imemploy- 
ment programs  at  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment has  reached  a  critictd  point, 
we  in  the  Senate's  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  are  expediting  the 
final  markup  of  the  administration's 
manpower  bill.  This  bill  would  facilitate 
the  use  of  manpower  programs  as  an 
economic  stabilizer  by  authorizing  a 
10-percent  increase  in  the  manpower 
appropriations  when  the  national  un- 
emplojonent  rate  reaches  4.5  percent — 
seasonally  adjusted — for  3  consecutive 
months. 

After  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  completes  its  consideration 
of  this  bill  in  the  very  near  future,  the 
rising  unemployment  rate  makes  it  im- 
perative that  the  Congress  promptly 
consider  this  matter.  As  indicated,  the 
trigger  mechanism  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  bill  is  3  months  of  unem- 
ployment in  excess  of  4.5  percent.  The 
release  of  next  month's  unemployment 
statistics  will  activate  this  trigger,  which 
points  up  the  urgency  of  prompt  passage 
of  the  Manpower  Training  Act. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  un- 
employment problem,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  administration's  bill  strengthened. 
Toward  this  end,  on  May  19  I  introduced 
on  behalf  of  myself,  our  distinguished 
Minority  Leader  (Mr.  Scott)  and  Sena- 
tors Brooke,  Schweiker,  and  Stevens, 
an  amendment  to  this  proposed  new 
Manpower  Training  Act  to  provide  a 
limited  number  of  training  and  job  op- 
portunities in  the  public  sector  and  to 
"trigger"  additional  funds  for  such 
training  as  well  as  public  sector  employ- 
ment in  the  event  that  imemployment 
becomes  especially  severe.  In  my  view  an 
unemployment  rate  of  more  than  5  per- 
cent does  constitute  especially  "severe 
unemployment." 

The  minority  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  placed  the  following  recom- 
mendation on  public  sector  Jobs  In  their 
1970  Economic  Report  and  this  recom- 
mendation was  discussed  by  a  full  Re- 
publican caucus  of  the  Senate  as  follows: 
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Among  Its  contingency  progran  >s 
unemployment,  we  believe  the  F 
ernment  should  Include  measurei 
provide  a  limited  number  o{  p 
Jobs.   If   unemployment    become  i 
severe,  the  Federal  Government 
Jobs  in  areas  of  high  national 
those  displaced.  We  feel  this  w 
fectlv©  way  to   mitigate  the 
poeed  by  antl-lnflatlonary  sti 
cles.  There  should  be  a  tight 
number  of   Jobs  so  provided 
gram  should  in  no  way  guarante » 
employment  for  a  significant  jw 
labor  force  during  periods  of  h 
ment. 
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With  the  unemployment 
5  percent,  the  time  for  acade^iic 
sions  as  to  what  does  or  does 
tute  "acceptable"  or 
ployment  is  past,  and  the 
the   early    1960s   are   no 
enough  for  the  early   1970s 
act  now. 

HOUSING  AND  TJO!  ECONCfctT 

Housing  has  borne  far  mo-e  than  its 
fair  shawe  of  the  burden  of  I  ight  credit 
stemming  from  the  current  p  >licy  aimed 
at  curbing  inflation.  Not  onlsr  have  in 
terest  rates  increased  the  cosjt  of  money 
for  housing  to  such  a  high 
price  many  consumers  out  of  i  he  market, 
but  available  funds  also  hav;  dried  up. 
There  has  been  a  flow  of  fur.ds  out  of 
the  savings  banks,  which  hive  always 
been  the  prime  sources  of  lend  ing  for  the 
housing  market.  Today,  in  i^any  cases 
they  do  not  have  money  to  ' 
trend  has  abated  somewhal 
months,  but  the  savings  and 
mutual  savings  banks  are  st  11  not  sup- 
plying nearly  the  capital  n^ed  for  a 
healthy  housing  market. 

Recently,  the  Senate  passfed  S 
the  Emergency  Home  Financt 
which  seeks  to  channel  more  money  into 
the  housing  market.  Some  J  250  million 
was  made  available  to  the  Pe  leral  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  reduce  |he  interest 
rates  charged  by  Federal 
banks  to  assist  in  the  provlsi  m  of  hous 
ing  for  low-  and  middle-ir  come  fam- 
ilies. The  Federal  National  M  jrtgage  As 
sociatlon  was  authorized  to  (Jeal  in  con 
ventional  mortgages  and  a  new  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp<iratlon  was 
created  to  provide  another  source  of 
secondary  financing  for  the  h  )using  mar- 
ket. The  bill  also  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Hotising  and  Urban  E  evelopment 
to  contract  for  and  make  assl  stance  pay- 
ments in  the  form  of  interest  subsidies 
to  benefit  middle-income  families.  The 
subsidies  would  be  paid  to  iie  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Corporation  and 
those  entities  would  then  be  ible  to  pass 
on  the  benefits  to  the  homeowner  In 
the  form  of  lower  interest  ral  es  on  mort- 
gages. The  House  Banking  Committee 
has  eliminated  the  interest  subsidy  pro- 
vision which  is  most  undesirable,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  version  will 
prevail.  Even  the  Senate  bil  will  not  be 
enough  to  alleviate  the  seri}us  housing 
shortage. 

Many  of  the  country's  lending  banks 
have  agreed  to  make  available  an  addi- 
tional $2  billion  in  mortgage  money,  and 
it  is  an  encouraging  step — but  it,  too,  is 
not  enough. 
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The  President  has  urged  the  large  pri- 
vate pension  fimds  to  channel  their  funds 
into  the  housing  market,  and  many  have 
agreed  to  do  so.  That  will  be  helpful — 
but  it  will  still  not  be  enough. 

Interest  rates  may  go  down  slightly, 
although  that  is  not  likely,  but  that  does 
not  offer  much  relief  to  most  prospec- 
tive homeowners  and  apartment  dwrflers 
since  the  rates  are  still  enough  to  make 
the  cost  of  a  home  or  an  apartment  pro- 
hibitively high  for  many  Americans  who 
need  housing  very  badly. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  many  peo- 
ple in  the  government  just  do  not  com- 
prehend the  staggering  amounts  of 
money  and  credit  needed  to  supply  ade- 
quate housing  for  all  Americans — 
amounts  in  the  tens  of  billions,  much  of 
it  coming  from  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  we  can  do  no  less  since  hous- 
ing is  the  No.  1  need  of  most  Americans, 
especially  those  who  live  in  the  despair 
and  the  slums  of  our  core  cities. 

Only  by  making  more  money  and  credit 
available  for  the  housing  market  at  all 
levels  will  we  make  a  meaningful  impact 
on  the  severe  housing  shortage  prevailing 
at  this  time. 

ANTTTRUST   LAWS   NfXD   ENVISION 

I  also  believe  that  it  is  time  for  us  to 
reassess  the  Impact  of  our  antitnist  laws 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  being 
enforced.  In  this  critical  area  Congress 
has  simply  abdicated  its  responsibility 
for  setting  basic  antitrust  policy  to  the 
courts  and  the  Justice  Department.  These 
agencies,  faced  with  great  difficulties,  in 
groping  in  the  complex  economic  factors 
usually  present  in  tuititrust  cases,  have 
more  and  more  come  to  rely  on  per  se 
rules  of  illegality  rather  than  the  rule  of 
reason. 

What  is  needed  is  a  fundamental  re- 
examination by  Congress  of  the  role  of 
antitrust  in  a  modern  economy.  The  basic 
principles  applicable  in  1890  to  a  basically 
laissez-faire  economy,  in  which  competi- 
tion was  expected  to  play  the  pre- 
dominant regulatory  role  may  well  have  a 
different  application  to  a  highly  regu- 
lated, technologically  sophisticated,  and 
largely  mutualized  economy  organized 
along  different  lines.  Today,  antitrust 
policy  is  only  one  of  many  forces  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  to  regulate  and 
even  structure  our  basic  economic  or- 
ganizations. What  was  iinreasonable  in 
1890  might  well  be  necessary  in  1970  to 
ensure  adequate  economic  growth,  pro- 
tect the  consumer,  improve  the  U.S.  com- 
petitive position,  and  provide  for  national 
security  and  do  social  justice. 

One  area  in  particular  which  cries  out 
for  such  a  reexamination  is  in  foreign 
economic  ventures  by  American-based 
concerns.  We  need  to  know  whether  our 
antitrust  laws  help  or  hinder  our  com- 
panies for  competing  with  foreign  com- 
panies not  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions. 

I  have  for  some  years  sponsored  a  bill 
to  establish  a  national  commission  to 
study  our  antitrust  laws.  The  report  of 
such  a  commission  would  provide  the 
basis  upon  which  Congress  could  once 
again  exercise  its  basic  policy-making 
functions  rather  than  continue  to  let  tliis 


critically  important  area  go  by  default  to 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  courts. 

The  foregoing  explains  my  views  on 
some  of  the  major  imfinished  businesses 
of  the  administration.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress — which  can  be 
credited  for  a  major  role  in  prompting 
public  debate  on  the  wage-price  issue — 
also  has  major  imfinished  business  in 
correcting  one  of  the  sources  of  our  pres- 
ent infiation:  excessive  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT   SPENDING   CONTROLS 

Federal  Government  spending  control 
is  probably  one  of  the  least  successful 
concepts  ever  advanced  by  an  economist 
or  politician. 

The  record  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks 
of  proposals — and  even  legislation — 
which  would  place  an  absolute  and  ef- 
fective limit  on  Government  spending. 
In  the  past  2  years,  we  have,  through 
the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  spending  ceiling  provisions,  at- 
tempted to  control  the  rate  of  Govern- 
ment spending.  I  believe  the  attention 
which  is  now  being  paid  to  reducing 
Federal  spending  is  taking  a  new  and 
very  optimistic  turn,  and  I  support  the 
efforts  of  my  colleagues  of  both  parties — 
particularly  Senators  Proxmire  and 
Percy — for  their  fine  and  thorough  ini- 
tiatives in  educating  ourselves  and  the 
public  on  public  spending  programs. 

Spending  cuts,  however,  must  take 
place  in  the  context  of  plans  for  the 
proper  level  of  overall  spending.  In  this 
regard,  while  I  believe  the  spending 
ceiling  legislation  now  on  the  books  to 
be  a  major  step  forward,  I  do  not  think 
it  Is  the  final  or  the  best  solution.  Since 
it  offers  leeway  for  so-called  uncontrol- 
lable spending,  as  well  as  for  spending 
on  new  programs  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Executive.  It  Is  a  ceiling 
merely  on  the  rate  of  spending  which 
has  been  estimated  to  take  place  In  the 
annual  budget  document.  As  the  experi- 
ence of  the  present  fiscal  year  has  shown 
spending  control  which  controls  only 
this  aspect  of  the  budget  does  not  con- 
trol much  at  all.  Uncontrollable  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1970  is  expected  to 
increase  $4.8  billion  over  the  amoimts 
planned  in  1969,  and  while  actions  ini- 
tiated by  Congress  outside  the  original 
estimation  have  Increased  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1970  by  $3.4  billion. 

To  be  sure,  the  pressure  of  the  spending 
celling  legislation  also  prompted  budget 
cuts  of  $2.5  billion,  and  this  illustrates 
where  a  good  start  has  been  made  in 
controlling  the  Federid  budget.  Never- 
theless, there  Is  still  no  effective  control 
on  Congress  to  curb  spending:  there  Is 
no  "appropriations  ceiling"  to  supple- 
ment the  spending  ceiling. 

I  believe  that  at  least  three  elements 
are  Involved  In  an  effective  "appropria- 
tions ceiling": 

First,  Congress  needs  to  agree  each 
year  on  the  proper  level  of  spending  for 
that  year. 

Second,  appropriations  bills  should 
carry  a  stipulation  as  to  the  tmiount 
which  should  be  spent  in  each  fiscal  year. 

Third,  Congress  should  establish  a 
mechanism  whereby  cost-cutting  or  rev- 
enue-raising bills  will  be  given  priority 
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in  the  event  that  the  level  of  spending 
for  the  current  fiscal  year — as  reflected 
In  the  appropriations  acts — appears  to 
be  running  substantially  ahead  of  the 
agreed-upon  estimates. 

Excessive  Federal  spending  has  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  inflation  which 
now  affects  all  of  us  rich  and  poor.  Con- 
gress bears  as  much  responsibility  as  the 
Executive  for  devising  and  implementing 
solutions  for  this  problem.  Certainly  one 
of  the  major  imsolved  problems  In  the 
area  of  Federal  spending  is  how  to  con- 
trol it,  and  here  the  Congress  is  one  of 
the  major  culprits.  If  the  time  has  come 
for  the  President  to  act  decisively  In 
dampening  wage  and  price  increases,  the 
time  has  also  surely  come  for  Congress 
to  place  effective  controls  on  its  own 
spending  process. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  high,  urgent  priority  which  must 
be  given  to  guaranteeing,  with  the  same 
effectiveness  as  we  do  bank  deposits,  ac- 
counts with  security  dealers  of  all  kinds, 
brokers  in  exchanges,  unlisted  dealers, 
and  many  others.  It  could  really  shake 
our  economy  to  its  bott<Mn  If  more  of 
these  brokers  than  already  have  been  ar^ 
hquidated,  and  33  broker-dealers  have 
been  liquidated  since  July  1968,  with  the 
enormous  danger  of  loss  to  their  custom- 
ers. There  are  serioiis  possible  conse- 
quences If  we  defer  further  taking  neces- 
sary  action  on  the  Federal  level  to  in- 
stitute an  insurance  program  which 
would  protect  stock  market  investors  In 
the  same  way  that  commercial  and  sav- 
ings bank  depositors  are  protected. 

The  exchange  dealers  have  proposed  a 
plan,  and  there  is  a  plan  before  Congress 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE).  Each  of  these  plans  requires 
legislation,  because  they  require  the 
establishment  of  a  guarantee  fund  by  the 
Federal  Government,  ranging  somewhere 
between  $1  blUion  and  $3  billion.  Per- 
sonally, I  prefer  the  higher  figure.  In 
order  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
Insurance. 

We  have  never  lost  money  on  this 
kind  of  arrangement.  The  premiums  have 
always  made  up  for  the  losses  that  have 
been  suffered,  or  are  likely  to  be  suf- 
fered. But  I  cannot  stress  too  much  to 
Congress,  as  a  Senator  from  a  State 
which  has  the  major  security  and  fi- 
nancial centers  of  the  country— New 
York  City — the  critical  Importance  of 
passing,  promptly,  within  the  next  30  to 
60  days,  legislation  which  will  clothe  ac- 
counts with  brokerage  and  security  firms 
with  a  guarantee  as  effective  as  the 
guarantee  now  in  effect  on  bank  deposits. 

I  urge  the  President  to  make  that  a 
fundamental  and  primary  consideration 
in  his  presentation  to  the  countrj'. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  long  rim 
state  of  the  economy  appears  somewhat 
more  promising  than  the  Immediate  short 
term  that  will  take  us  through  the  sum- 
mer and  into  the  fall.  It  is  now  clear 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  under  the  dis- 
tinguished guidance  of  Dr.  Arthur  Bums 
has  wisely  loosened  the  money  supply. 
However,  the  effects  of  the  monetary  re- 
pression that  was  the  policy  of  his  Im- 
mediate predecessor  still  must  work  Its 
painful  way  through  the  economy.  There 
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are  also  press  reports  that  the  Defense 
budget  will  undergo  further  cuts  and  that 
these  funds  will  be  redeployed  to  other 
badly  needed  Federal  programs  that 
would  be  more  constructive  and  less  in- 
flationai-y. 

It  is  also  highly  encouraging  that 
more  and  more  business  leaders  are 
aware  of  the  connection  between  Viet- 
nam and  the  health  of  our  economy  and 
are  speaking  out.  This  is  certain  to  have 
an  effect  on  this  administration  and 
hopefully  will  move  the  administration 
toward  adoption  of  a  definite  timetable 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops  from  Vietnam.  Such  a  policy  most 
certainly  would  protect  American  lives 
and  would  put  pressure  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  negotiate,  as 
well  as  buttressing  business  and  con- 
sumer confidence.  Such  a  withdrawal 
schedule  is  the  only  long-term  medicine 
that  would  restore  our  economy  and  so- 
cial fabric  to  health. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa>  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  a  3 -minute  limi- 
tation on  speeches. 


BABE  RUTH  SHRINE  ESTABLISHED 
IN  BALTIMORE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  happy  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  in 
honoring  Babe  Ruth  baseball  and  its 
namesake.  Babe  Ruth. 

It  is  fitting  that  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  providing  amateur  baseball  for 
youths  aged  13  to  18  should  be  named 
after  Babe  Ruth. 

The  Babe  loved  children.  In  1926, 
when  a  child  named  Johnny  Sylvester 
lay  seriously  weakened  after  an  opera- 
tion, the  Babe,  in  response  to  a  plea  from 
the  boy's  doctor,  visited  Johnny  in  the 
hospital.  He  chatted,  gave  the  youngster 
an  autographed  baseball  and,  as  he  was 
leaving  for  the  stadium,  promised  to  hit 
a  home  run  that"  afternoon  and  dedicate 
it  to  Johnny.  Incredibly,  he  did. 

It  was  in  response  to  a  public  plea  to 
reform  and  "make  himself  worthy  of  the 
dirty-faced  kids  in  the  streets"  who  wor- 
shipped him  that  the  Babe  terminated 
his  raucous  behavior  on  the  field  and  off. 

Even  in  death,  the  Babe  remembered 
his  young  fans.  In  his  will  he  stipulated 
that  10  percent  of  the  residue  of  his  es- 
tate should  be  given  to  the  Babe  Ruth 
Foundation  which  the  Babe  described  as 
"dedicated  to  the  Interests  of  the  kids  of 
America." 

Although  he  gained  fame  as  a  New 
York  Yankee,  the  Babe  was  a  native  of 
Baltimore.  He  learned  the  fundamentals 
of  the  game  at  St.  Mary's  Industrial 
School  under  the  Xaverian  Brothers  and 
played  his  first  professional  baseball 
game  for  Jack  Dunn's  Baltimore  Orioles, 
of  the  International  League. 

The  Babe  is  as  much  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  Baltimoreans  today  as  he  was 
when  he  was  belting  a  record  714  home 


runs  out  of  American  League  ballparks 
during  his  22-year  career.  St.  Mary's  In- 
dustrial School,  now  renamed  after  an- 
other famous  Baltlmorean.  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  is  located  at  one  of  the  city's 
busiest  intersections  and  Is  pointed  to 
proudly  as  Babe  Ruth's  school.  The 
square  in  front  of  Memorial  Stadium, 
home  of  the  American  League  Champion 
Baltimore  Orioles,  is  named  Babe  Ruth 
Plaza  and  you  can  get  into  a  heated 
argument  anywhere  in  the  city  by  claim- 
ing that  some  ballplayer  was  greater 
tlian  the  Babe.  To  do  so,  is  just  short  of 
committing  blasphemy  in  the  Babe's 
sportsrainded  home  town. 

Currently,  the  people  of  Baltimore  are 
in  the  process  of  making  the  rowhouse 
in  which  the  Babe  was  bom  into  a  living 
memorial  to  him.  With  the  cooperation 
of  Mayor  Thomas  D'Alesandro.  the  city 
government,  and  many  private  citizens, 
the  Mayor's  RestoratiOTi  Committee  of 
the  Babe  Ruth  Memorial  has  renovated 
the  house  and  opened  It  to  the  public. 
Thus  far,  the  committee,  using  private 
donations,  has  succeeded  in  gathering 
many  mementos  of  the  Babe's  playing 
career. 

Additional  efforts  are  being  made  to 
obtain  from  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  Coopers- 
town,  N.Y..  additional  memorabilia  of  the 
Babe's  playing  days.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mittee has  purchased  and  renovated 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  Babe's  birth- 
place so  the  museum  can  be  expanded. 
I  extend  an  invitation  to  all  youths  In- 
volved In  Bath  Ruth  baseball  and  their 
families  as  well  as  baseball  fans  every- 
where to  visit  this  shrine  to  the  greatest 
baseball  player  of  them  all. 


LACK  OP  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITIES IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  speak  about  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  my  State.  The  dis- 
covery of  oD  in  my  State  of  Alaska  has 
led  many  people  to  assume  that  the  econ- 
omy of  our  great  land  is  booming  and 
that  high-paying  Jobs  are  available  just 
for  the  asking.  I  wish  to  dispel  that 
rumor  in  the  strongest  possible  terms. 

Unemployment  in  Alaska  continues  to 
be  the  highest  of  any  of  the  50  States, 
reaching  a  low  of  9.1  percent  in  the  peak 
summer  periods.  When  the  rural  resi- 
dents, who  sustain  80  percent  or  more 
unemployment  in  the  winter,  are  con- 
sidered, the  average  annual  unemploy- 
ment in  Alaska  is  approximately  25  per- 
cent, a  rate  rivaled  only  by  the  worst 
periods  of  the  great  depression. 

But.  in  addition  to  dispelling  this 
rumor,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  truly  unfortunate  de- 
velopment. Recently,  an  advertisement  in 
a  western  paper  spoke  of  laborers  in 
Alaska  being  paid  $600  per  week  and 
truck  drivers  $1,000  per  week.  It  stated 
that  for  $2  further  information  could  be 
obtained.  I  directed  my  assistant  to  send 
in  the  fee,  and  he  received  a  list  of  the 
oil  companies  now  operating  in  my  State 
with  the  accompanying  information: 

Oil  field  jobs  on  the  Northern  Slope  furnish 
room  and  board  to  the  men.  Most  North 
Slope  work  is  12  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week — 
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over  40  hours  time  and  •  half, 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Union  scale 
er  Is  te.as  per  hour;   union  sea  e 
drivers  Is  $7.25  per  hour;  and  unjon 
plumbers  is  $9.80  per  hour. 
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Then  there  was  the  follow 

Note:  This  Information  does 
tee  you  a  Job.  however  there  are 
available  in  Alaska.  Also,  this 
haa  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ment  Office  In  Anchorage. 

The  following  comment  w^  also  In- 
cluded with  the  information 

Don't   go   to   Alaska    broke- 
Uvlng  Is  higher  than  In  most 
ing  Is  short,  but  can  be  obtained 
nlshed  housing  is  available.  Trafasportatlon 
to  Alaska  by  auto  from  Seattle  to 
Is  2,484  miles  long  and  takes  ap]  iroxlmately 
8  days.   Pickup   truck   is 
towing  travel  trailers. 


Ihe 


S  Cites 


recomi  tended 


<if 


Mr.  President,  many  unemployed 
sons  looking  for  work  are 
by  such  literature  to  try  the|r 
Alaska.  They  are  pulling  up 
spending  what  remaining  mf)ney 
have  to  move  themselves  and 
ilies  thousands  of  miles  only 
that  there  is   little  chance 
work.  Some  also  find  themselVes 
cially  unable  to  move  back  to 
48  and  ultimately  become 
the  State  for  support. 

All  this  tragedy  is  occurrii^ 
some  promoter  hoped  to  get  $2 
deal. 

I  have  asked  the  authorities 
into  this  problem  and  have 
that  Investigations  are  proceeding 
I  also  feel  that  my  colleagues 
aware  of  this  situation  so  that 
carry  this  warning  to  their 
should  they  inquire  about 
opportunities  in  Alaska  befoije 
there. 


Mr.  President,  the  statementp 
this  advertisement  are  absolutely 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  political 
thorities  and  the  Department 
will  see  that  the  perpetrator  of 
upon  imemployed   workers 
the  cotmtry  is  duly  prosecute<l 
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LOYALTY     IN     THE 

OP     HEALTH.     EDUCATION 
WELFARE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  siiice  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  announcement  th  at  Robert 
Finch  would  leave  the  Depaitment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfa  -e  to  join 
his  staff  as  counselor,  and  Eliot  Rich- 
ardson would  replace  Mr.  Pinch,  much 
has  been  written  about  thQ  difficult 
problem  of  administering  thajt  depart- 
ment. I  noted  with  interest  on(  particu- 
lar editorial  in  Business  Week  magazine 
which,  to  an  outsider,  appear;  to  have 
identified  one  of  Mr.  Finch's  mi  Jor  prob- 
lems: the  loyalty — or  should  :  say  dis- 
loyalty— of  his  employees.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  HEW  employees  refuse  to 
recognize  that  we  now  have  a  Republi- 
can President  who  has  his  own  ideas  of 
programs  and  priorities.  But  aj  Business 
Week  indicates,  "Many  HEW  <mployees 
seem  to  feel  that  they  owe  allqgiance  to 
their  particular  programs  rathir  than  to 
the  Department,  the  administration  or 
the  Government  itself."  Then  i  are  the 


employees  who  have  been  frequently 
quoted  by  the  media  as  "sources  at 
HEW"  when  embarrassing  leaks  oc- 
curred. These  are  the  employees  who  de- 
manded that  the  Secretary  meet  to  ex- 
plain his  policies  and  the  reason  he  sup- 
ports President  Nixon's  policies.  These 
are  the  same  employees  who  according 
to  the  New  York  Times  last  Saturday, 
reported  that  they  would  continue  to 
organize  at  HEW  to  promote  peaceful 
protest  and  advocate  a  1-day  strike  later 
in  the  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
courage freedom  of  expression.  But  in 
any  organization  whether  it  be  HEW, 
General  Motors,  or  a  Senator's  office,  the 
employees  must  be  loyal  to  their  "boss." 
Otherwise,  they  should  not  remain,  nor 
can  they  be  permitted  to  remain.  We 
must  not  allow  a  group  of  self-appointed 
interpreters  of  the  public  interest  to  ig- 
nore the  mandate  of  the  voters. 

My  only  hope  is  that  Elliot  Richardson 
quickly  assumes  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  makes  the  hard  decisions  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  President's 
policies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  untuiimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Getting 
HEW  on  the  Tracks,"  published  in  Busi- 
ness Week  of  June  13,  1970,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GETTtNO      HEW    ON     THE     TRACKS 

In  Washington,  the  Health,  Education  & 
Welfare  Dept.  long  has  been  known  as  a 
death  trap  for  administrators.  As  the  re- 
pository for  some  of  the  most  sweeping  pro- 
grams launched  during  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, HEW  for  years  has  been  long  on 
Ideals,  short  on  cash,  and  hopelessly  tangled 
in  red  tape.  A  decade  ago,  it  administered 
some  100  programs  and  a  $16-billlon  spend- 
ing budget.  Today,  the  number  of  programs 
is  up  to  275.  the  spending  figure  approaches 
S60-billlon,  and  the  complexity  of  its  prob- 
lems almost  defies  rational  analysis. 

Obviously,  retiring  Secretary  Robert  Pinch 
found  the  job  acutely  frustrating.  And 
though  he  made  a  promising  start  toward 
rationalizing  some  of  the  HEW  programs.  It 
soon  became  clear  that  he  could  not  lick 
the  sprawling  department  Into  line  and 
worry  about  his  |K>Utical  future  in  California 
at  the  same  time. 

Now,  with  Pinch  moving  over  to  join  the 
White  House  staff,  the  task  of  straightening 
out  HEW  passes  to  Elliot  Richardson,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  department  in  its  early  days 
under  Elsenhower  and  a  man  who  has  earned 
respect  as  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Richard- 
son, understandably,  shows  no  great  eager- 
ness for  the  Job,  but  having  agreed  to  take 
It,  he  can  be  expected  to  tackle  it  with  energy 
and  insight. 

He  will  need  both  In  ample  measure.  HEW 
must  not  only  grapple  with  such  problems 
as  campus  turmoil,  racial  conflicts,  and  wel- 
fare reform;  It  also  must  deal  with  Internal 
conflict  and  demoralization  that  has  pro- 
duced a  near  paralysis  in  some  of  its  divi- 
sions. 

Many  HEW  employees  seem  to  feel  that 
they  owe  allegiance  to  their  particular  pro- 
grams rather  than  to  the  department,  the 
Administration,  or  the  government  Itself. 
This  attitude  generates  a  fierce  defenslve- 
ness  and  makes  resistance  to  any  change  a 
matter  of  high  principle  for  the  HEW  staff. 

Richardson's  first  Job  will  be  to  whip  the 
department  into  working  shape,  using  a  com- 
bination of  tact  and  toughness.  Then,  he  will 
have  to  push  ahead  with  plans  to  rationalize 


HEWs  various  programs,  centralizing  those, 
such  as  welfare  paymenu,  that  can  be  han- 
dled most  efficiently  through  the  federal  ap- 
paratus, and  decentralizing  those,  such  as 
health  services,  where  local  requirements  are 
paramount. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  Secretary  should 
begin  working  with  the  President's  Council 
on  Executive  Organization  (the  group  headed 
by  Roy  Ash  of  Litton  Industries)  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  HEW  should  be  con- 
tinued as  a  department  in  its  present  form. 
The  Ash  council's  plan  for  White  House  or- 
ganization— which  becomes  effective  next 
month — enlarges  the  White  House  machinery 
for  coordinating  domestic  programs.  When 
that  change  is  effective,  HEWs  elaborate  ad- 
ministrative hierarchy  may  well  prove  super- 
fluous. And  in  the  long  run,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  two  or  more  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments, working  through  the  new  White  House 
Domestic  Council,  could  handle  HEW's  pro- 
grams more  efficiently  and  with  a  good  deal 
less  hair-pulling. 

In  both  long  run  and  short  run,  Richard- 
son will  need  the  full  support  of  President 
Nixon.  More  than  any  other  individual,  the 
HEW  Secretary  bears  the  burden  of  carrying 
out  the  President's  campaign  promise  to  mas- 
ter the  administration  of  the  social  programs 
enacted  In  the  19608.  Unless  the  White  House 
backs  him,  the  HEW  meat  grinder  can  turn 
him,  like  some  previous  secretaries.  Into  ham- 
burger. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Sena- 
tor is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 


COMMUNIST  MASSACRE  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  "surrender  in  Vietnam  now" 
movement,  which  characterizes  some  of 
the  so-called  antiwar  groups  which  seek 
to  undermine  the  President's  efforts  to 
obtain  an  honorable  peace,  have  ignored 
the  kind  of  enemy  we  are  fighting. 

They  have  ignored  It,  and  in  some 
cases  sought  to  deny  it,  because  to  face 
up  to  the  truth  would  mean  they  would 
have  to  confess  that  getting  out  of  Viet- 
nam is  not  the  easy  task  they  would 
like  the  American  people  to  believe  it  is. 

One  of  the  perils  of  a  precipitate 
"witiidrawal  by  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  would  be  to  expose  the 
South  Vietnamese — especially  those 
who  have  actively  opposed  communism — 
to  the  very  real  possibility  of  torture 
and  death  on  a  mammoth  scale. 

There  have  been  efforts  in  recent 
months  from  several  corners  to  mini- 
mize the  possibility  of  this  happening. 

We  are  told  In  some  cases  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  has  happened  or  that  it 
would  happen.  We  have  even  been  told 
that  the  slaughter  at  Hue  in  1968  was 
merely  the  revenge  of  an  army  in  retreat 
and  did  not  reflect  a  part  of  North  Viet- 
namese and  Communist  policy. 
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We  have  been  told  this  even  though 
there  are  Communist  documents  that 
make  it  clear  that  the  massacre  at  Hue 
was  deliberate  and  a  part  of  the  Commu- 
nist policy. 

In  recent  months,  two  studies  have 
been  done  of  Communist  repression  and 
terror  tactics  in  South  Vietnam. 

One  is  called  "The  Vietcong  Strategy 
of  Terror"  and  is  written  by  Douglas 
Pike,  a  former  newspaperman  who  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Pike's  monograph  was  prepared 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and 
therefore  is  not  available  for  distribution 
in  the  United  States. 

While  Mr.  Pike  deals  primarily  with 
the  Communist  policies  of  terror,  he  also 
tells  us  that  from  captured  documents 
and  public  pronouncements  it  Is  clear 
that  they  "are  picking  up  the  Vietnami- 
zation  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  the 
Governments  of  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States." 

He  says  that  the  Communists  have 
given  themselves  four  tasks  which  are: 
First,  to  prove  by  demonstration  that  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces  can- 
not successfully  fight  alone.  Second,  to 
prove  that  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
in  Saigon  Is  a  mere  facade  propped  up 
by  the  Americans  and  will  collapse  when 
American  disengagement  reaches  a  cer- 
tain point.  Third,  to  destroy  the  various 
political,  social,  economic,  and  militia- 
type  programs  the  GVN— Government 
of  Vietnam — has  underway  in  the  coim- 
ti-y's  2,500  villages — collectively  known 
as  the  Pacification  program — thus  de- 
stroying or  minimizing  any  faith  and 
I  a:  trust  villagers  might  have  in  the  Saigon 

O  Government.  Fourth,  to  increase  Amer- 

**  ican  casualties  so  as  to  turn  the  dis- 

engagement into  a  rout. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  are  the  Com- 
munist objectives,  their  feeling  of  frus- 
tration must  have  grown  since  Mr.  Pike 
wrote  those  words  early  this  year. 

South  Vietnamese  forces  are  proving 
they  can  successfully  fight  alone.  The 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  shows  no 
signs  of  collapse.  Pacification  is  suc- 
ceeding. 

And  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
clean  out  the  North  Vietnamese  sanctu- 
aries in  Cambodia  have  dealt  the  enemy 
a  major  setback,  such  a  setback  in  fact 
that  there  is  little  likelihood  now  of  turn- 
ing our  disengagement  into  a  rout. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  where  the  North  Vietnamese  misjudge 
us  completely. 

There  will  be  no  American  rout  in 
Southeast  Asia  so  long  as  Richard  Nixon 
is  President.  I  am  convinced  that  all  the 
forces  of  surrender  in  the  United  States 
will  not  be  able  to  persuade  or  pressure 
this  President  into  the  precipitate  with- 
drawal. 

Mr.  Pike  makes  it  plain  that  the  mur- 
ders, massacres,  and  tortures  practiced 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong are  not  practices  in  passion  but  are 
a  part  of  a  "population  control  system 
resting  in  part  on  terror." 

Mr.  Pike  also  mtJces  the  point  that 
there  is  a  major  difference  in  outrages 
perpetrated  by  our  side  and  those  per- 
petrated by  the  enemy: 

To  the  Communist  terror  has  utility  and  is 
beneficial  to  bis  cause,  while  to  the  other  side 


the  identical  act  is  self-defeating.  This  U  .  .  . 
because  .  .  .  terror  is  integral  In  all  the  Com- 
munist tactics  and  programs  and  the  Com- 
munists could  not  rid  themselves  of  It  if  they 
wanted  to. 

Mr.  President,  what  Mr.  Pike  calls  ter- 
ror is  referred  to  as  "repression"  in  a 
study  by  the  Rand  Corp.,  prepared  for  the 
advanced  research  projects  agency.  The 
study  is  called  "Vietcong  Repression  and 
its  Implications  for  the  Future."  It  was 
prepared  by  Stephen  T.  Hosmer.  Here  is 
what  he  says  about  Ccmmimist  repres- 
si'^n  in  Vietnam : 

Organized  and  directed  by  the  Viet  Cong 
Secvu-lty  Service,  repression  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  over-all  Communist  effort  to  achieve  the 
"disintegration"  of  the  government  and  to 
control  and  polarize  the  people  of  Vietnam 
through  the  systematic  elimination,  intimi- 
dation, and  subversion  of  those  supporting 
the  defense  against  communism. 

In  other  words,  repression  is  indeed 
terror. 

One  of  the  points  made  by  the  apolo- 
gists for  the  North  Vietnamese  is  that  the 
massacre  at  Hue  was  done  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion. The  implication  is  that  on  this 
groimd  it  ought  to  be  excused  and  that 
it  does  not  presage  further  killing  of 
South  Vietnamese.  But  the  facts,  un- 
fortunately, do  not  bear  this  out. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Hosmer  says  about 
the  25-day  interval  when  Communist 
forces  controlled  a  large  part  of  Hue: 

In  the  Intervening  25  d&ys.  despite  fierce 
allied  counterattacks,  Communist  forces  ap- 
parently had  time  and  sufficient  control  to 
track  down  and  eliminate  hundreds  of  local 
government  officials,  administrative  person- 
nel, police,  spies,  political  party  members  and 
other  target  groups.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  repression  of  such  persons  was  one 
of  their  foremost  objectives;  captured  notes, 
taken  during  a  party  committee  meeting  in 
preparation  for  the  Hue  offensive,  listed  the 
puppet  Administration  as  one  of  the  primary 
targets  of  the  attack.  .  .  .  Attacking  main 
force  units  were  assigned  a  major  role  In  the 
capture  and  liquidation  of  tyrants. 

Mr.  President,  where  Ls  the  passion 
here?  There  is  none.  This  is  a  deliberate 
strategy  of  terror  and  massacre.  Those 
who  vsTite  differently  have  either  not 
bothered  to  study  the  facts  or  are 
deliberately  lying. 

It  serves  no  real  purpose  to  go  further, 
because  I  believe  the  point  is  clear. 

I  am  disturbed,  however,  that  the  New 
York  Times,  whose  Columnist  Tom 
Wicker  doubted  the  President's  warning 
of  a  bloodbath  if  Americans  were  to  with- 
draw precipitately  from  South  Vietnam, 
has  not  deigned  to  correct  Mr.  Wicker's 
distortions.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  accurately  refuted  Mr. 
Wicker's  column,  as  does  today's  study 
by  the  Rand  Corp. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  press  and  of  my 
colleagues  both  "The  Vietcong  Strategy 
of  Terror"  and  "Vietcong  Repression  and 
Its  Implications  for  the  Future."  They 
may  serve  to  set  the  record  straight  and 
they  may  explain,  in  part,  why  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  willing  to  allow  the  massacre 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 


QUAUTATTVE  ARMS  LIMITATION 

Mr.  BROOKE.   Mr.   President,   there 
has   been  a  long  and  intense  debate 


among  professional  students  of  arms 
control  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
"qualitative  arms  limitation."  Some 
analysts  and  officials  have  argued  that 
only  quantitative  arms  restraint  should 
be  pursued  since  efforts  to  limit  the 
characteristics  or  qualitative  features  of 
weapons  systems  are  in  their  judgment 
not  prat-ticable.  Some  have  contended 
that  qualitative  arms  control  would  re- 
quire governments  to  attempt  reversing 
the  irresistible  momentum  of  science  it- 
self. They  have  alleged  that  one  carmot 
prevent  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  in 
the  weapons  field  or  in  any  other. 

Over  the  years,  however,  a  growing 
number  of  scientists  and  experts  in  arms 
control  have  come  to  see  that  there  is  a 
vital  distinction  between  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  the  application  of  that 
knowledge  to  weaponry.  They  have  per- 
ceived that  there  are  extremely  im- 
portant opportunities  for  arms  control  to 
be  effective  in  impeding  application  of 
scientific  findings  to  specific  military 
technology.  This  is  the  basis  for  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  over  the  years.  The  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty  is  an  exsonple.  It 
serves  not  so  much  to  diminish  the  prog- 
ress of  basic  physics  research  as  to  pre- 
clude unlimited  experimentation  in 
search  of  more  varied  thermonuclear 
weapons. 

Similarly,  the  proposal  to  suspend 
tests  of  multiple  independently  target- 
able  reentry  vehicles  is  groimded  on  the 
knowledge  that  perfecting  such  complex 
technology  is  subject  to  test  controls. 
Within  the  broad  spectrum  of  research 
and  development,  limitations  of  certain 
developmental  activities  promise  to  make 
important  contributions  to  mutual  secur- 
ity in  the  nuclear  age.  Attempts  to  curb 
destabilizing  technological  trends  are 
fully  compatible  with  the  central  tenets 
of  science.  They  are  in  no  way  offensive 
to  the  thrtist  for  knowledge.  They  are  in 
principle  a  high  exercise  of  human  ra- 
tionality to  promote  the  security  and 
well-being  of  mankind.  If  nations  can 
agree  to  forgo  dangerous  technologies 
which  threaten  to  complicate  the  prob- 
lems of  mutual  security  in  the  gravest 
manner,  they  will  have  passed  a  historic 
threshold  on  the  way  to  an  orderly  world. 
The  concept  of  qualitative  arms  con- 
trol could  be  shunted  aside  only  at  grave 
risk  to  the  success  of  quantitative  arms 
limitations.  It  is  essential  to  xmderstand 
that  qualitative  improvement  in  weapons 
could  very  easily  undermine  the  stability 
of  quantitative  restrictions.  MIRV  tech- 
nology is  a  preeminent  example  of  this 
danger,  for  unless  we  practice  restraint 
In  future  development  of  such  systems, 
the  qualitative  evolution  of  strategic 
forces  may  produce  vast  increases  in  the 
qusmtitative  effectiveness  of  any  given 
force  level. 

This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to 
potential  improvements  in  missile  ac- 
curacy. Even  very  small  warheads,  if  de- 
livered precisely,  can  be  more  effective  in 
destroying  hardened  missile  silos  and 
other  strategic  targets  than  relatively 
large  warheads  delivered  with  today's 
accuracies. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  I  be- 
lieve it  1b  of  great  Importance  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reach  an  imderstanding  whereby  they 
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wUl   mutually   refrain   from 
MIRV  weapons.  However, 
systems  are  deployed,  there 
of  work  and  countless  tests 
weapons  would  pose  a  seriou^i 
to  strategic  stability 
hard  target  MIRV  capability 
extraordinary  improvements 
accuracy    and/or    increases 
yield.  Because  of  this,  we 
"challenge  and  an  opportunity 
tions  over  developmental  act 
regard  to  MIRV  will  remain  a 
desirable  objective  for  the  str 
limitations  talks. 

President     Nixon's 
weeks  ago  that  the  United 
abandoned  certain  prelimina-y 
more  advanced  MIRV  systeni^ 
accuracy  was  a  welcome 
the  United  States'  sensitivity 
plications  of  such  work.  The 
clear  commitment  to  exercise 
technological  programs  which 
pear  to  jeopardize  the  sur\ 
other  nations'  strategic  forces 
and  enlightened  act  of  leadei  sh 
preserves  a  maximum  chanc! 
to  reach  a  meaningful  a 
garding  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  a  striking 
the  strength  of  scientific 
the  feasibility  and  wisdom 
arms  control  is  a  major  pet 
by  over  400  members  of  th< 
the  Massachusetts  Institute 
ogy.  Speaking  as  individuals, 
tinguished  members  of  the 
munity  have  called  upon 
and  the  Congress — 
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To  discontinue   the  dev 
accuracy  MIRVs  and  to  give  tht 
orlty    to    negotiating    interna 
ments  which   should   include 
ban  on  the  development  and 
these  and  other  destabilizing 


Thus,  we  have  more  than 
ulty  of  MIT,  perhaps  the  Nition 
most  scientific  and  technoloi  ical 
sity,  offering  their  personal 
that  restraint  in  MIRV  development 
practicable   and  essential, 
know,  this  petition  is  virtually 
dented  as  a  measure  of  scientific 
sensus  in  support  of  a  ban 
testing  and  deployment. 

As  the  petition  states — 

The  security  of  the  United  butes  Is  not 
automatically  Increased  by  the  construction 
of  every  weapon  that  is  tecl  nlcally  feas- 
ible ...  on  the  contrary,  som«  weapons,  by 
destabilizing  the  strategic  balince,  can  dl 
mlnlsh  the  security  of  all. 


namons. 
tie 


In  this  brief  but  sensible 
these  memijers  of  the  MIT 
have  set  forth  a  balanced 
perspective,    a   necessary 
guiding  the  destiny  of  a  planfet 
by  technologically  advance<l 
ically    underdeveloped 
greatly  in  the  interests  of 
people  that  we  learn  to  be 
tive  in  the  applications  of 
logical  skills,  particularly 
of  military  systems. 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  a 
delegation  from  MIT  last 
Francis  Low,  Lee  Grodzlns, 
Philip  Morrison,  and  Oeorie 
Jens  presented  this  importfint 
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I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  as  a  notable  contri- 
bution to  our  national  debate  on  stra- 
tegic arms  issues. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    my 
statement  of  last  Thursday  and  the  text 
of  the  petition  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
and  petition  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Senator  Bbooke  Receivzs  M.\ssachusetts  In- 
sTrruTE  OF  Technolooy  PETrrioN  on  MIRV 
It  is  an  Important  event  when  more  than 
one-half   of   a   great   scientific   community, 
speaking  as  individuals,  express  concern  over 
the  potential  danger  of  a  technological  threat. 
We  witness  such  an  event  today. 

Through  a  petition  presented  by  this  dis- 
tinguished delegation,  the  majority  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  today  seels  to  alert  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  hazards  in- 
herent in  perfecting  highly  accurate  MIRV 
systems.  Not  only  would  such  precise  weap- 
ons b9  unnecess.iry  for  the  retaliatory  doc- 
trine which  the  United  States  has  adopted, 
but  by  posing  a  threat  to  the  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  such  MIRV  technology  would 
actually  weaken  our  security  by  undermin- 
ing the  strategic  stability  on  which  It  rests. 
Today's  petition  Is  a  welcome  reinforce- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes'  decision  not  to 
pursue  development  of  certain  destabilizing 
MIRV  systems. 

As  you  know,  many  of  us  have  campaigned 
for  a  mutual  Soviet  and  American  mora- 
torium on  MIRV  testing  and  deployment.  The 
Senate's  overwhelming  approval  of  S.  Res. 
211  endorsed  this  objective  and  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  now  under  way  in 
Vienna  have  this  issue  under  consideration. 
The  most  constructive  outcome  would  clear- 
ly be  a  firm  agreement  that  neither  the  So- 
viet Union  nor  the  United  States  would  con- 
tinue testing  or  deploying  MIRV  type  sys- 
tems. 

Yet,  if  some  kind  of  MIRV  deployment  in 
fact  occurs.  It  will  be  vital  to  insure  that  it 
contributes  to  the  mutual  deterrence  which 
President  Nixon  has  explicitly  defined  as 
United  States  policy.  The  relatively  Inac- 
curate MIRV  systems  which  have  been  tested 
to  date  are  quite  sufficient  for  retaliatory  use. 
To  perfect  a  truly  precise  weapon  capable  of 
attacking  hardened  missile  siloe  would  take 
some  years  and  numerous  tests. 

It  U  In  the  interest  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  avoid  such 
provocation.  Both  nations  should  demon- 
strate by  the  character  of  their  development 
and  deployment  programs  that  they  are  not 
seeking  such  dangerous  systems.  For  that 
reason,  whatever  the  specific  results  of  SALT 
negotiations  on  MIRV  and  other  systems,  the 
views  of  this  large  body  of  Informed,  tech- 
nical professionals  today  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  Washington  and  Moscow. 

PETmoN 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  faculty 
of  MIT  affirm  their  belief  that  the  survival 
of  our  nation  and  of  the  entire  world  are 
gravely  threatened  by  the  continued  expan- 
sion of  the  strategic  arms  race;  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  is  not  auto- 
matically Increased  by  the  construction  of 
every  weapon  that  Is  technically  feasible; 
that  on  the  contrary  some  weapons,  by  de- 
stabilizing the  strategic  balance,  can  dimin- 
ish the  security  of  all. 

We  are  troubled  by  the  imminent  deploy- 
ment of  expensive  new  strategic  weapons, 
both  offensive  and  defensive,  which  are  not 
necessary  to  ensure  our  nations  deterrent 
capability.  Particularly  disturbing  is  the 
prospect  of  the  development  of  multiple  In- 
dependently-targeted missile  warheads  of 
such  high  accuracy  that  they  threaten  the 
destruction  of  a  potential  adversary 's  mis- 


siles. Such  a  weapKDn  would  give  the  appear- 
ance of  striving  for  a  first-strike  capability. 
It  thus  would  be  dangerously  destabilizing. 
We  call  upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  discontinue  the 
development  of  high-accuracy  MIRVs  and  to 
give  the  highest  priority  to  negotiating  inter- 
national agreements  which  should  Include 
a  permanent  ban  on  the  development  and 
deployment  of  these  and  other  destabilizing 
weapons. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
I  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  final  com- 
ment to  the  significance  of  this  petition. 
One  of  the  perplexing  facts  of  our  time 
is  what  we  might  call  the  paradox  of 
progress.  As  science  and  technology  have 
modified  the  environment  in  the  service 
of  man.  they  have  created  new  problems 
and  new  challenges  of  their  own. 

Largely  because  progress  has  brought 
its  own  perils,  public  confidence  in  the 
name  of  science  and  their  works  has 
waned.  It  has  often  been  rejected  by  an 
overt  hostility  to  the  products  of  modern 
science  and  to  a  suspicion  that  the  men 
of  the  laboratory  are,  in  a  familiar  stere- 
otype, Dr.  Strangeloves.  Like  all  stereo- 
types, this  one  is  a  disservice  to  the  sci- 
entific community  and  to  the  public  at 
large. 

It  is  true  that  scientific  progress  poses 
grave  questions  to  public  policy.  Rene 
Dubos.  the  distinguished  biologist,  cap- 
tured the  bittersweet  quality  of  science's 
impact  on  society  in  a  bit  of  doggerel 
some  years  ago: 
Science  seeks  out  ingenious  ways 
To  kill  strong  men  and  keep  alive  the  wMk 

and  ill; 
That  these  a  sickly  progeny  may  breed. 
Too  poor  to  tax,  too  numerous  to  feed. 

It  is  easy  to  be  disheartened  by  such 
a  gloomy  prospect  and  to  lose  sight  of  the 
affirmative  aspects  of  scientific  progress. 
Yet  a  fair  perspective  must  recognize  that 
research  and  development  themselves 
contain  some  of  the  most  promising  ap- 
proaches to  relieving  the  unwanted  by- 
products of  their  own  evolution.  It  would 
be  very  serious  indeed  if  the  festering  ill 
will  between  some  citizens  and  the  re- 
search community  should  lead  to  a 
breach  in  the  productive  relationship 
which  has  long  existed  between  Ameri- 
can scientists  and  the  society  in  which 
they  dwell.  We  need  to  take  note  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  diverse  energies  of 
American  research  are  seeking  channels 
for  service.  One  should  observe,  for  ex- 
ample, that  much  of  the  drive  to  cleanse 
our  environment  has  come  from  an 
awakened  scientific  community.  One 
needs  to  remember  that  important  con- 
tributions to  the  impending  population 
problems,  particularly  knowledge  and 
techniques  for  family  planning,  are  the 
product  of  concerned  scientists.  And  all 
Americans  need  to  remember  that  by  far 
the  most  informed  critiques  of  the  arms 
race,  together  with  far-reaching  concepts 
for  arms  control,  have  originated  in  the 
scientific  fraternity. 

The  expression  of  436  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
faculty  is  but  the  latest  in  an  endless 
series  of  efforts  by  American  men  of  sci- 
ence to  steer  the  technology  they  spawn 
in  the  most  constructive  direction.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  especially  timely  that  they  have 
spoken  now,  not  only  because  of  the 
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unique  phase  in  which  the  arms  race 
finds  itself,  but  because  of  the  extraordi- 
nai-y  tensions  which  have  surrounded 
American  universities  and  their  relation 
to  the  public.  Regaining  our  national 
composure  and  securing  the  blessings  of 
a  stable  peace  will  require  other  such 
initiatives.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
these  and  other  scientists  will  work  dUi- 
gently  to  insure  that  modern  technology 
promotes  human  welfare,  succors  human 
misery,  and  curbs  human  conflicts. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
OF  SENATORS 


NURSES  IN  COMBAT  AREAS 
Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
for  more  years  than  we  care  to  ponder 
we  have  noted  the  rising  casualty  figures 
of  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam.  Today  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  nurses  who  also 
serve  in  the  combat  areas  from  the  De- 
militarized Zone  to  the  Mekong  Delta. 
The  nurses  of  all  the  services  are  per- 
forming magnificently.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  warfare  have  the  wounded  re- 
ceived such  professional  care  or  been 
evacuated  with  such  dispatch.  The  nurs- 
ing services  in  Vietnamese  hospitals  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  low  percentage 
death  rate  among  those  injured  in  battle. 
I  ask  Senators  to  join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  many  service  women  who 
are  contributing  significantly  to  our  na- 
tional security  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  a  special  and 
unique  privilege  for  me  to  honor  the 
achievements  of  two  illustrious  Amer- 
ican women  who  have  been  recognized 
for  their  devotion  to  duty  and  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Nation.  On  June  11, 
Anna  Mae  Hays  and  Elizabeth  Paschel 
Hoisington  were  both  promoted  to  serve 
as  brigadier  generals  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
General  Hays,  Chief  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  and  General  Hoisington,  Director 
of  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  are  the  first 
women  to  attain  the  military  rank  of 
general  officer  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  I  am  proud  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  these  women  and  to  all  women  who 
serve  imder  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  brief 
records  of  accomplishment  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  and  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  records 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkk  U.S.  Abmt  NintSK  Corps 
The  Army  Nurse  Corps,  established  In  1901, 
is  the  oldest  military  nurse  corps  In  the 
United  States  and  the  first  women's  compo- 
nent of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  An  all-ofiBcer 
Corps,  Its  mission  Is  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible nursing  care  to  the  American  soldier 
and  his  family. 

The  Army  Nurse  Corps  had  403  members 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
against  Germany  in  1917;  however,  within  the 
subsequent  18  months,  its  strength  increased 
to  21,480.  Approximately  60  percent  of  this 
group  served  overseas.  Several  were  honored 
by  the  United  States  of  America  and  simi- 
larly by  the  foreign  governments  In  countries 
where  they  served. 

In  1939,  when  World  War  n  began  In  Eu- 
rope, the  Corps  strength  totaled  625  officers. 
By  early  1945,  57,000  nvu^es  were  on  duty  In 
1,000  Army  hospitals  and  medical  Installa- 


tions across  the  face  of  tlie  earth.  In  their 
round-the-clock  vigil,  nursing  services  were 
also  provided  during  the  evacuation  of  pa- 
tients on  planes,  trains,  and  ships.  They  met 
these  challenges  with  Indomitable  courage 
and  calm  efficiency— 16  lost  their  lives  as  a 
result  of  enemy  action  and  66  were  Interned 
as  prisoners  of  the  Japanese  following  the 
fall  of  Corregldor.  Approximately  1,400  were 
decorated  for  bravery  under  fire  and  meri- 
torious service. 

With  indifference  to  hardship,  57  Army 
nurses  became  the  first  U.S.  women  to  enter 
Korea  Immediately  following  the  outbreak  of 
the  hostilities  In  July  1950.  Over  5,400  Army 
nurses  served  their  Nation  during  this  pe- 
riod. They  endured  the  rigors  of  confUct  and 
earned  the  coveted  Utle  of  "Front  Line  Sol- 
diers" who  battled  a  war  against  disease  up 
and  down  and  across  that  strife-torn  penin- 
sula. Hundreds  were  decorated  for  their 
exceptional  performance  of  duty. 

Again  m  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Army 
nurses  answered  the  call  to  provide  care  to 
the  combat  soldier.  Since  1962,  over  6000  have 
given  unparalleled  nursing  care  to  our  forces 
in  that  country.  These  services  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  only  2.4  percent  of  the 
American  wounded  have  died  of  battle  In- 
juries— the  lowest  percentage  In  military 
history.  In  addition.  Army  nurses  have  served 
as  ambassadors  of  good  will  to  the  Vietna- 
mese people.  Many  have  been  wounded  and 
seven  have  died  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try— one  as  the  direct  result  of  hostile  fire. 
Hundreds  have  been  decorated  for  bravery 
and  distinguished  service.  Today,  approxi- 
mately 700  Army  nurses  serve  In  all  types  of 
US  Army  hospitals  In  Vietnam  from  the  DMZ 
to  the  Delta. 

Blessed  with  a  proud  heritage,  almost  5,000 
Army  nurses,  both  men  and  women,  are  as- 
signed to  hospitals  In  the  United  States  and 
twelve  countries  of  the  free  world.  They  en- 
joy an  enviable  role  as  they  give  of  them- 
selves In  service  to  their  fellow  men.  The 
"Spirit  of  Nursing"  monument,  unveiled  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  In  1938,  la  a 
fitting  tribute  to  military  nurses  who  lost 
their  lives  for  the  cause  of  mankind  and 
peace  In  the  world. 

Women's  Akmt  Corps 

In  response  to  a  bill  Introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  erf  Massachu- 
setts, a  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
(WAAC)  was  established  on  14  May  1942  to 
assist  in  alleviating  the  Army's  manpower 
shortage  of  World  War  II.  As  an  ausUlary. 
the  Corps  had  no  military  status.  In  January 
1943,  Mrs.  Rogers  -introduced  bUls  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  to  make  the  Corps  a  part 
of  the  Army  and  to  change  the  name  to 
Women's  Army  Corps  (WAC).  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  signed  this  bill 
into  law  on  1  January  1943. 

Six  months  before  military  statxis  was 
achieved,  the  first  WAC  contingent  arrived 
at  Allied  Forces  Headquarters  in  Algiers, 
North  Africa.  By  the  end  of  1943,  WAC  per- 
sonnel were  serving  on  duty  In  England,  In- 
dia, Italy  and  Egypt.  Thereafter  the  women 
went  wherever  they  were  needed  In  the 
United  States,  New  Caledonia.  Australia, 
Casablanca,  Manila,  Chungking,  Prance,  and 
Germany. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  Women's  Army  Corps  might 
be  discontinued.  Then,  in  September  1946, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  requested  legislation  to 
make  the  Women's  Army  Corps  a  permanent 
part  of  the  Army.  On  12  June  1948,  the  Pres- 
ident signed  into  law  the  Women's  Armed 
Services  Integration  Act.  WAC  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  were  permitted  for  the 
first  time  to  be  appointed  or  enlisted  In  the 
Regular  Army. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  confUct, 
women  were  again  needed  in  greater  num- 
bers than  in  peacetime.  American  women 
again  responded  to  the  call  for  service  and 


the  Women's  Army  Corps  doubled  Its  peace- 
time size  as  women  assumed  duties  In  Japan 
and  Okinawa  In  support  of  the  Eighth  U.S. 
Army. 

The  first  WAC  officer  was  assigned  In  Viet- 
nam m  1962.  At  present,  over  160  WAC  of- 
ficers, warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  women 
are  filling  admmistratlve  positions  in  Saigon 
and  in  Long  Blnh. 

Prior  to  1967,  the  highest  rank  which 
could  be  held  by  a  female  officer  was  that  of 
Colonel  or  Captain.  Then,  on  November  8. 
1967,  The  President  signed  into  law,  PL  90- 
130  which  removed  grade  restrictions  pre- 
viously placed  on  women  officers  of  the 
Armed  Services. 

Today  there  are  over  12,000  women  serv- 
ing In  the  Women's  Army  Corps.  Approxi- 
mately  10%   are  stationed  In  oversea  areas. 


HEALTH    MANPOWER    CRISIS— AD- 
DRESS BY  DR.  GEORGE  W.  THORN 

Mr.  KEaWEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  current 
health  crisis  in  America  is  the  increasing 
shortage  of  qualified  health  manpower 
available  to  meet  the  growing  demand  of 
our  people  for  more  adequate  health 
services. 

Recently,  in  his  presidential  address  to 
the  Association  of  American  Physicians, 
Dr.  George  W.  Thorn  dealt  with  many  of 
the  most  critical  aspects  of  this  problem. 
In  his  address.  Dr.  Thorn,  who  is  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  physician  in  chief  at  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston,  ana- 
lyzes the  health  manpower  problem  in 
detail,  and  proposes  a  number  of  con- 
structive and  far-reaching  solutions. 

In  particular,  he  proposes  a  plan  for 
developing  small  medical  schools  in  50 
or  60  medium-sized  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Today,  these  cities  do  not  have 
medical  schools.  By  emphasizing  teach- 
ing rather  than  research,  it  would  be 
possible  to  minimize  the  construction 
and  operating  costs  of  such  new  schools. 
In  addition,  as  Dr.  Thorn  makes  clear, 
it  Is  likely  that  many  of  the  medical  stu- 
dents recruited  from  these  communities 
would  remain  in  medical  practice  in 
these  areas,  and  would  use  the  new  med- 
ical centers  as  the  focus  of  their  practice. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Dr. 
Thorn's  address  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
of  us  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
health  care  in  America.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

82d  Mefting  Association  of  American 
Physicians — Presidentiai.  Address,  Mat 
5,  1970 
(By  George  W.  Thorn,  M.D.,  Hersey  Professor 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Sam- 
uel A.  Levlne  Professor  of  Medicine,  Har- 
vard Medical  School;  Physlclan-In-Chlef, 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston, 
Mass.) 

To  serve  sis  President  of  the  Association  of 
American  Physicians  Is  at  once  an  honor  of 
particular  distinction  and  a  responsibility  of 
great  moment.  The  membership  of  this  As- 
sociation Is  unique  in  the  national  repre- 
sentation and  reputation  which  is  enjoyed 
among  part-time  as  well  as  full  time  teachers 
of  internal  medicine.  It  may  be  suted  with 
certainty  that  this  professional  group  more 
than  any  other  Infiuences  the  pattern  of  med- 
ical education  and  hence  the  form  and  qual- 
ity of  medical  practice  which  this  country 
will  receive. 
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Although  It  la  true  th&t  d  'partments  ot 
Internal  medicine  have  alwa;  s  occupied  a 
Btrateglc  position  In  undergra  luate  medical 
education,  recent  changes  in  medical  cur- 
ricula leaduig  to  a  substantia  reduction  in 
the  time  allotted  for  Instructlcn  In  the  basic 
sciences  have  placed  added  lesponslbllltles 
on  these  particular  departments.  Thus,  in  ad- 
dition to  teaching  clinical  medicine,  they 
must  now  assume  greater  res|  lonsiblllty  for 
critical  areas  of  blochenUstry,  \  hysiology  and 
microbiology.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, there  is  an  acute  ueed  far  departments 
to  train  physicians  for  leadeishlp  roles  in 
the  development  of  programs  for  improved 
delivery  of  medical  care  and  t  o  provide  un- 
dergraduate as  well  as  gradua  e  medical  ex- 
perience In  tb:  new  opportunlt  es  for  medical 
practice. 

If  otir  nation  Is  to  enjoy  a  high  level  of 
medical  care  and  If  care  of  thl  i  quality  is  to 
become  a  reality  for  all,  ther  a  bold,  far- 
reaching  educational  program  must  be  Ini- 
tiated immediately.  Such  a  pro  (ram  must,  of 
neceoaity,  include  a  great  lncre<  ise  In  the  rate 
at  which  we  train  physicians,  para-medical 
personnel  as  well  as  administra  xirs  and  tech- 
nologists who  can  apply  so  and  business 
principles  and  advanced  techuology  to  the 
dellTery  of  medical  care.  In  adlltlon.  a  high 
priority  on  substantial  funds  must  be  as- 
sured by  federal,  state  anc  community 
agencies. 

In  the  time  permitted.  I  shall  address  my- 
a^f  only  to  the  magnitude  anfl  peculiarities 
of  the  predicted  shortage  of  ph|yalcians.  real- 
izing that  a  satisfactory  resolution  of  the 
problems  existing  In  the  reiik&lning  cate- 
gories is  essential  If  a  succssful  over-all 
national  health  program  Is  toT  be  developed 
for  this  country.  Because  I  bellfve  that  these 
lasuea  are  so  pressing  and  wi)l  require  the 
f\iU  support  of  this  Association  In  the  days 
ahead,  I  have  also  Invited  repilesentatlves  of 
two  medical  schools  to  presen;  briefly  their 
concept  of  some  of  the  opportunities  and 
problems  which  face  departmiints  of  medi- 
cine as  they  become  involved  In  regional 
oc  neighborhood  health  prograns. 

What  i$  a  reasonable  eatimatt  ■  of  the  phyrt- 
cian  requirement  /or  this  couni  ry  in  the  dec- 
mde  ahead? 

It  la  predicted  that  the  population  of  the 
United  SUtea  in  1980  will  exited  342  mU- 
lion.  an  increase  of  over  36  omilon  during 
this  decade.  It  is  also  estimate*!  that  in  1980 
the  number  of  individuals  ov(t  65  years  of 
age  will  total  23  million.  0>vlously,  this 
latter  group  represents  a  po|iulatlon  with 
a  relatively  high  medical-care  reqviirement. 

In  estimating  the  over-all  pliyslctan  need, 
one  must  also  be  concerned  rlth  the  fact 
that  substantial  sectors  of  oiu*  population 
today  are  receiving  woeful!  r  Inadequate 
medical  care  and  that  a  considt  rable  increase 
In  the  number  of  physicianji  and  health 
personnel  will  be  required  to  meet  even  the 
minimum  health  needs  of  theMi  large  groups. 

It  is  probable  that  advances  |n  our  under- 
standing of  disabilities  caused  by  chronic 
degenerative  diseases  such  as  d  labetes  melli- 
tus,  heeu^  disease  and  musculo-skeletal  dis- 
orders will  alert  many  indlvldi:  als  to  the  de- 
sirability of  continued  medics  1  supervision. 
Since  these  particular  disorders  are  so  prev- 
alent and  of  siich  prolonged  duration,  medi- 
cal manpower  needs  will  be  fur  .her  extended. 
In  this  same  vein,  the  professional  require- 
ment needed  to  effect  even  th«  most  modest 
Impact  on  patients  exhibiting  psychological 
and  emotional  disorders  is  alt  lost  limitless, 
l>elng  defined  in  i»^ctlcal  terms  by  the 
availability  of  physicians  and  the  economic 
resources  of  the  country. 

The  added  physician  hours  which  will  be 
utilized  In  carrying  out  advances  In  cardiac 
surgery  vascular  reconstruction,  prosthetic 
replacements  and  transplants  Jons  are  Im- 
possible to  estimate  but  that  they  will  se- 
quester a  stihstantlal  sectlcn  of  highly 
trained  medical  manpower  seeitis,  Inevitable. 


Whereas  the  treatment  of  Infections  should 
should  require  less  physician  time  per  pa- 
tient, complications  arising  from  antibiotic 
and  pbarmaco — therapy  In  general  will  un- 
doubtedly Increase.  At  present,  drug  reactions 
constitute  a  substantial  proportion  of  pa- 
tients requiring  hospitalization.  It  is  also  pre- 
dictable that  the  incidence  of  alcoholism  and 
other  forms  of  addiction  will  attain  a  high 
level  during  this  decade,  and  the  demands  on 
the  profession  and  on  institutional  facilities 
for  these  groups  are  particularly  great. 

I  come  now  to  a  provocative  consideration, 
namely,  can  one  expect  that  the  practicing 
physician  whose  work  week  at  present  prob- 
ably averages  at  least  60  hours  will  continue 
to  perform  at  this  rate  In  the  face  of  con- 
comitant social  changes — or  should  we  be 
more  realistic  and  estimate  an  average  of  40 
to  50  hours  per  week  by  the  year  1980?  Such  a 
reduction,  one  must  admit,  is  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility. Group  practices  provide  for  24-hour, 
7-day  coverage  but  appreciably  reduce  the 
total  hotu«  which  each  physician  contributes. 
House  staff  members  expect  more  time  off. 
as  we  all  know,  and  family  vacations  and  ex- 
tended holidays  are  becoming  an  Integral  part 
of  the  professional  man's  way  of  life.  A  rea- 
sonable reduction  In  hours  per  week — as  pro- 
jected for  the  future — could  easily  increase 
by  10-20  per  cent  the  number  of  physicians 
reqviired  to  carry  the  same  patient  load!  Has 
this  fact  been  seriously  considered  by  those 
re^>onsible  for  the  financing  of  medical 
schools  and  the  projected  plans  for  medical 
education? 

With  medical  science  advancing  at  Its  pres- 
ent rapid  rate.  It  is  conservative  also  to  pre- 
dict that  a  majority  of  practicing  physicians 
w^lll  find  it  necessary  or  perhaps  be  required 
to  sp>end  the  equivalent  of  at  least  4  weeks 
per  year  In  postgraduate  education — this 
could  decrease  available  physician  services  by 
another  5-10  percent ! 

One  must  now  comment  on  the  fact  that 
at  this  moment  approximately  one-third  of 
the  Internship  and  resident  positions  In  hos- 
pitals In  the  United  States  are  being  filled 
by  non-nationals — many  of  these  physicians 
derive  from  countries  which  can  111  afford  the 
loss  of  such  highly  trained  professional  per- 
sonnel. Surely,  one  cannot  count  on  thl* 
source  of  medical  manpower  to  the  same  ex- 
tent in  the  decade  ahead. 

Considering  all  of  these  points,  one  can 
estimate  conservatively  that  a  minimum  of 
20,000  medical  graduates  annually,  as  com- 
pared to  our  present  level  of  lees  than  10.000, 
might  be  required  by  the  year  1980  if  we 
are  to  be  capable  of  providing  even  the  most 
modest  of  national  health  care  systems.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  needed  a  tremendous 
Increase  In  the  numt>er  of  trained  para- 
medical personnel  and  a  substantial  Im- 
provement in  the  efficiency  with  which  our 
health  services  are  administered. 

BECRtjrrMxm  or  medical  students 
In  contrast  to  many  specialized  fields  of 
education,  well  qualified  candidates  for  en- 
trance to  medical  schools  are  abundant  I 
Having  experienced  a  decade  In  which  the 
number  of  applicants  bad  plateaued,  the 
past  two  years  have  seen  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  qualified  applicants, 
and  there  Is  every  evidence  that  this  ground 
swell  will  continue  as  a  consequence  of  an 
earlier  great  Increase  in  college  adniissions. 
Despite  the  3  to  4  years  of  undergraduate 
medical  school  training  at  relatively  high 
cost  and  the  subsequent  anticipated  period 
of  two  or  more  years  of  hospital  experience, 
over  25,000  well  qualified  students  applied 
for  approximately  10,000  places  in  the  enter- 
ing class  of  1970. 

What  are  the  poasibilitiea  for  accepting 
more  undergraduate  medical  students? 

1.  Increasing  enrollment  of  present  med- 
ical schools.  Govemnvent  funds  are  and  have 
been  provided  to  stimulate  acceptance  ot 
more  students.  In  many  schools  much  of  tb* 
potential  increase  has  already  taken  pla 


At  most,  one  might  consider  a  25-50  per  cent 
further  Increase  as  an  over-all  limit  or  the 
acceptance  of  a  total  of  approximately  2.600- 
5,000  more  students  per  year  in  1980  by 
schools  now  In  existence. 

2.  New  medical  schools  are  being  planned 
and  built.  By  the  year  1980,  a  maximum  of 
20  schools  will  have  been  completed  with  a 
potential  enrollment  of  1-2,000  additional 
students  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  this 
number  will  have  been  graduated  by  the 
year  1980.  However,  a  significant  proportion 
of  this  increase  could  be  offset  were  the 
foreign  medical  schools,  which  now  train 
approximately  300  U.S.  students  per  year,  to 
limit  their  acceptance. 

3.  "Round  the  year"  teaching  could  be 
extended  to  additional  schools  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  availability  of  opportuni- 
ties within  existing  facilities. 

4.  Pressure  on  medical  school  basic  science 
departments  could  be  relieved  in  some  in- 
stances by  greater  utilization  of  conven- 
iently based  unlvenlty  science  departments. 

All  four  of  these  suggestions  imply  pri- 
marily quantitative  changes  and  while  they 
would,  if  Implemented,  reduce  appreciably 
the  gap  between  "production"  and  "need", 
they  would  leave  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  unresolved  problem  of  eccentric  distri- 
bution of  physicians  and  the  need  for  more 
regional  medical  facilities  of  high  caliber. 
If  these  latter  problems  are  also  to  be  re- 
solved, then  members  of  our  association,  rep- 
resenting a  very  important  group  of  lead- 
ers in  academic  medicine,  must  be  willing 
to  explore  and  support  new  programs  which 
may.  in  many  Instances,  challenge  existing 
concepts.  We  must  keep  foremost  In  mind 
the  fact  that  despite  the  effort  which  Is  being 
made  in  the  directions  I  have  Indicated, 
there  will  remain  at  the  end  of  this  decade 
large  segments  of  our  poptilatlon  with  inade- 
quate medical  care,  regional  programs  with- 
out effective  medical  resources  and  a  very 
heavy  concentration  of  physicians  In  and 
around  our  university  hospital  centers. 

Hotc  can  the  rate  of  medical  graduates  be 
substantially  increased  and  financed:  and 
concomitantly  how  can  the  distribution  of 
icell  trained  physicians  and  the  regional  de- 
ployment of  medical  manpotoer  and  health 
facilities  be  improved  simultaneously? 

It  seems  apparent  that  Increasing  the  con- 
centration of  medical  students  in  our  large 
centers  Is  not  a  very  effective  method  for 
improving  the  distribution  of  physicians 
since  graduates  of  these  centers  tend  to  re- 
main In  or  arotmd  these  institutions,  and  the 
"so-called"  ripple  effect  has  been  shown  to 
be  minimal.  Is  It  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  development  of  small  medical  schools 
In  moderate-sized  cities  would  attract  stu- 
dents from  local  areas  who  might  then  prac- 
tice medicine  In  that  or  close-by  communi- 
ties? Could  such  small  medlcEd  school-hos- 
pital complexes  serve  as  the  centers  for  re- 
gional medical  programs,  thereby  upgrading 
the  level  of  medical  care  for  the  area — and 
at  the  same  time  provide  an  lmp>ortant  local 
facility  for  training  paramedical  personnel 
and  for  continuing  postgraduate  medical 
education?  Would  small  medical  school- 
hospital  complexes  of  this  type  be  feasible — 
In  what  numbers  could  they  be  developed — 
at  what  cost? 

I  will  begin  with  the  assumption  that 
most  cities  with  a  population  In  the  range  of 
160,000-200,000  will  have  at  least  one  com- 
munity hospital  of  reasonable  size  and  good 
quality  and  that  the  community  has  or  wiU 
have  an  educational  Institution  of  higher 
learning.  In  a  table  appended  to  this  address, 
I  have  identified  60  or  60  such  communities 
In  which  at  present  there  is  no  medical 
school.  The  commvuiity  hospital  could  re- 
main as  a  primary  carecenter  within  the 
medical  school  complex  and  could  continue 
to  serve  as  a  lower  cost  type  of  hospital  fa- 
cility responsive  to  the  needs  of  ths  com- 
'munlty  and  Its  practicing  physicians.  New 
construction  would  Include  a  small  unlver- 
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sity-type  hosplUl  for  a  fuU  time  staff  and  a 
small  science  building  equipped  for  under- 
graduate medical  teaching.  On  the  basis  of 
a  medical  class  in  the  range  of  60-60  students. 
It  thould  be  possible  to  standardize  archi- 
tectural plans  for  such  units,  thus  effecting 
a  significant  reduction  in  construction  cost. 
A  core  curriculum  for  undergraduate  In- 
struction could  be  developed  and  with  the 
aid  of  new  technics  in  communication,  one 
could  reduce  appreciably  the  over-all  faculty 
requirement  without  sacrificing  significantly 
the  quality  of  medical  education.  Further- 
more, the  present  reduction  in  Federal  funds 
for  medical  research  and  training  programs 
will  make  available  at  this  time  lor  faculty 
positions  a  relatively  large  pool  of  scientists 
and  clinicians  with  excellent  post-graduate 
training.  These  new  community  hospital- 
schools  would  offer  a  unique  opportunity  for 
basic  scientists  to  accept  responsibility  for 
development  and  supervision  of  hospital 
clinical  laboratories.  This  in  turn  could  re- 
sult m  a  slgnficant  upgrading  of  the  labora- 
tory services  available  to  the  community  as 
well  as  an  Improvement  In  the  relevance  of 
basic  science  teaching  to  medical  student 
education.  Such  a  supportive  relationship  be- 
tween basic  science  departments  and  hospital 
might  also  provide  an  additional  source  of 
financial  support  for  the  basic  science  de- 
partments which.  In  all  probability,  will  be 
faced  with  limited  budgets  in  the  decade 
ahead. 

Commimlty  medical  school-hospital  cen- 
ters would  also  provide  facilities  for  continu- 
ing post-graduate  medical  education  as  well 
as  serving  the  regional  needs  for  training 
health  personnel,  and  centers  of  this  type 
would  be  ideal  for  the  development  of  the 
"team  approach"  to  community  health.  By 
recruiting  medical  students  regionally  and 
by  providing  a  continuing  and  realistic  ex- 
perience in  primary  medical  care  within  the 
undergraduate  curriculum,  one  could  rea- 
sonably anticipate  that  the  number  of  phy- 
sicians interested  in  practicing  community 
medicine  might  be  substantially  Increased. 
The  establishment  of  40  or  50  such  units 
within  our  country  during  this  present  dec- 
ade would  provide  one  type  of  experimental 
program  which  could  return  rich  dividends, 
and  of  course  this  type  of  program  should 
be  supported  by  civic  communities  as  well 
as  by  state  and  federal  funds.  To  be  success- 
ful however,  such  an  enterprise  would  re- 
quire the  wholehearted  understanding  and 
support  of  academic  medicine  as  well  as  that 
of  organized  medicine  and  those  agencies 
which  presently  are  concerned  with  the  de- 
livery of  medical  care. 

What  of  the  large  university  medical  cen- 
ter? 

At  present,  university  teaching  hospitals 
that  have  Initiated  regional  or  neighborhood 
programs  have  usually  done  so  by  developing 
moderate-sized  ambulatory  care  units  in 
geographical  locations  adjacent  to  or  near 
the  medical  schoolteachlng  hospital  complex. 
It  Is  readily  apparent,  however,  that  though 
this  effort  is  to  be  commended,  a  regional 
ambulatory  center  which,  of  necessity,  refers 
"In-patlents"  directly  to  a  tmlverslty-type 
hospital  Is  both  economically  and  profession- 
ally unsound.  There  should  be  lower-cost 
hospitalization  available  to  those  patients 
whose  Illnesses  do  not  require  the  expertise 
and  the  highly  specialized  facilities  of  the 
university  teaching  hospital.  Thus,  I  would 
propose  that  one  consider  another  depar- 
ture— namely,  that  the  medical  school-uni- 
versity teaching  hospital  develop  within  its 
complex  a  modest-sized  commtmlty-type 
hospital — to  be  organized  under  a  separate 
Board  of  Governors,  such  Board  to  include 
representatives  from  the  commtinlty  at  large 
as  well  as  from  the  university  and  teaching 
hospital  governing  boards.  In  this  instance 
the  university-teaching  hospital  wotild  be 
large  and  would  include  research  facilities 
Whereas  ttie  associated  community-type  hos- 


pital or  primary  care  unit  would  be  relatively 
smaller. 

The  commxmlty-type  hospital  unit  might 
In  some  Instances  serve  advantageously  as 
the  over-all  ambulatory  and  emergency  fa- 
cility for  the  total  complex,  caring  for  those 
patients  whose  needs  could  be  easily  met  and 
referring  the  more  serious,  complicated  or 
difficult  cases  to  the  appropriate  specialized 
area  within  the  university  hospital.  The  In- 
terface between  the  community-hospital  unit 
with  Its  over-all  ambulatory  and  emergency 
faculty  and  the  university  hospital  might 
offer  a  unique  location  for  departmental  pro- 
fessional offices  and  specialized  or  referral- 
type  clinics. 

The  inclusion  of  a  primary-care  hospital 
unit  within  the  university  hospital  complex 
would  not  onl^  provide  an  effective  teaching 
base  for  imdergraduate  medical  students  and 
house  staff  but  could  bring  the  community 
as  well  as  the  practicing  physicians  Into 
closer  working  relationships  with  the  staff 
of  the  university  hospital  and  its  many  ed- 
ucational opportunities. 

Thus  one  could  visualize  that  the  large 
scientific  center  with  its  associated  com- 
munity-type hospital  could  exploit  the 
knowledge  and  imagination  of  the  entire  uni- 
versity community  in  developing  compre- 
hensive health  systems.  The  associated  com- 
munity-type hospital  and  Its  surrounding 
neighborhood  health  stations  would  provide 
excellent  opportunities  for  teaching,  train- 
ing and  experimentation.  By  contrast,  the 
small  medical  school-community  hospital 
unit  would  serve  as  the  regional  center  for 
health  programs  and,  by  recruitment  of 
medical  students  from  near-by  communi- 
ties, might  Increase  significantly  the  num- 
ber of  physicians  who  would  discover  that 
practice  in  smaller  communities  can  be  very 
rewarding  professionally  as  well  as  being 
economically  and  socially  advantageous  for 
one's  family. 

In  summary,  I  would  urge  that  the  com- 
bined Intelligence  of  this  distinguished  as- 
sociation direct  a  significant  proportion  of 
Its  energy  In  the  inunedlate  future  toward 
resolving  the  problems  of  medical  manpower 
shortage,  the  need  for  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  oiu*  health  system  and  the  manner 
In  which  medical  school-hospital  complexes 
can  best  provide  leculership  in  the  search  for 
improved  patterns  of  medical  care. 

Table — Potential  Sites  ot  New  Medical 
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1.  Alabama:  Mobile  and  Montgomery. 

2.  Arizona:  Phoenix. 

3.  California:  Berkeley,  Fresno,  Glendale, 
Long  Beach,  Oakland,  Pasadena,  Sacramento, 
San  Jose,  Santa  Anna,  and  Torrance. 

4.  Connecticut:  Bridgeport  and  Waterbury. 
6.  CeJatoore.-  Wilmington. 

6.  Florida:  Jacksonville  and  St.  Petersburg. 

7.  Georgia:  Columbus  and  Savannah. 

8.  Illinois:  Peoria  and  Rockford. 

9.  Indiana:  EvansvlUe,  Fort  Wayne.  Gary, 
Hammond.  South  Bend. 

10.  lotoa:  Des  Moines. 

11.  Kansas:  Topeka  and  Wichita. 

12.  Louisiana:  Baton  Rouge  and  Shreve- 
port. 

13.  Massachusetts:  Sju'lngfield. 

14.  Michigan:  Flint  and  Grand  Rapids. 

15.  Afinnesota;  St.  Paul. 

16.  Missouri:  Kansas  City. 

17.  Nebraska;  Lincoln. 

18.  New  Jersey:  Paterson. 

19.  New  York:  Yonkers. 

20.  North  Carolina:  Charlotte. 

21.  Ohio."  Akron,  Dayton,  and  Toungstown. 

22.  Oklahoma:  Tulsa. 

23.  Pennsylvania:  Erie. 

24.  Tennessee:  Knoxvllle. 

25.  Texas:  Amarillo,  Austin,  Corpus  Chrtstl, 
El  Paso,  Port  Worth,  and  Lubbock. 

26.  Virginia:  Norfolk. 

27.  Washington:  Spokane  and  Taooma. 

28.  Alaska:  Anchorage. 

29.  Idaho:  Boise. 


30.  Afaine;  Portland. 

31.  Montana:  BUllings. 

32.  Nevada:  BSeno. 

33.  South    Dakota:     Sioux    Palls     (Rapid 
City). 

34.  Wyoming:  Cheyenne. 


RISING  INFLATION  IN  THE 
MIDST  OF  RECESSION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
many  people  in  my  State  are  concerned 
about  the  report  Simday  by  the  Labor 
Department  that  unemployment  in  our 
Nation  has  climbed  by  1.3  miUion  persons 
to  a  total  of  4.1  million  since  the  start 
of  the  year. 

This  raises  our  national  jobless  rate 
from  3.5  to  5  percent  of  the  labor  force: 
and  in  some  localities  we  understand  it 
is  much'higher. 

Tomorrow  the  President  will  deliver  his 
long-awaited  report  on  the  national 
economy.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  he 
will  annoimce  a  specific  plan  to  reverse 
this  downward  slide  and  halt  the  rising 
unemployment  that  is  creating  tragedy 
for  so  many  of  our  people. 

This  increasing  rate  of  job  loss,  com- 
bined with  the  continuing  upward  spiral 
of  inflation,  brings  a  double  hardship  to 
the  country. 

Only  yesterday,  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers 
conceded  that  unemployment  is  running 
above  the  rate  that  the  administration 
predicted  last  February. 

Missouri  has  been  hard  hit  by  this  rise 
in  imemployment,  with  a  65-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  people  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work  during  the  past 
year.  Strikes  have  accounted  for  part  of 
this  rise,  but  the  majority  of  layoffs  are 
the  direct  result  of  a  slowdown  in  our 
economy.  And  the  specter  of  future  lay- 
offs now  haunts  many  breadwinners  now 
employed,  along  with  the  difficulty  for 
young  people  to  obtain  jobs. 

Missouri  ranks  second  in  the  Nation  in 
automobile  assembly,  therefore  the  drop 
in  production  of  motor  vehicles,  along 
with  that  of  other  transportation  equip- 
ment, is  a  significant  cause  of  job  loss 
in  the  State:  as  also  is  the  heavy  reduc- 
tion in  the  production  of  airplanes,  com- 
mercial planes  as  well  as  miUtary  planes. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  take  a  clear 
look  at  the  economic  facts  of  life,  and 
consider  hard-headed  measures  designed 
to  bring  an  end  to  our  current  unique 
economic  predicament — rising  inflation 
in  the  midst  hf  recession. 


POSTAL  REFORM  PROPOSALS  AND 
THE  UNION  SHOP 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  shortly  be  con- 
sidering pending  postal  reform  pro- 
posals, either  HJl.  17070  or  S.  3842. 
Speaking  broadly,  both  bills  will  accom- 
plish several  needed  reforms  which  I 
basically  siyjport.  Both  bills  would: 
First,  convert  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment into  an  independent  establishment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, freed  from  direct  political  pres- 
sures and  endowed  with  the  means  of 
building  a  truly  superior  mail  service; 
and  second,  increase  the  pay  of  postal 
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employees  by  8  percent  over  and  above 
the  Government-wide  incflease  of  6 
percent,  and  shorten  the  tine  required 
to  reach  the  top  pay  step  for  most  postal 
jobs. 

The  UJ5.  Post  Office  Department  is  a 
vast  establishment  which  etiploys  over 
750,000  people.  It  delivers  ovfsr  80  billion 
pieces  by  mail  annually,  and  it  operates 
over  30,000  post  offices  thrcughout  the 
United  States,  the  territories,  and  pos- 
sessions. But,  despite  the  site  and  im- 
portance of  this  operation — essentially  a 
business  enterprise — those  responsible 
for  Its  management  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority that  the  managers  of  any  enter- 
prise must  have  over  prices,  '  irages.  loca- 
tion of  facilities,  transpori  ation.  and 
procurement  activities  and  personnel 
policy.  President  Nixon  recen  ly  said  that 
the  postal  service  "is  failing  t  le  mail  user 
in  terms  of  service,  failing  ti  le  taxpayer 
in  terms  of  cost,  and  failing  the  postal 
worker  in  terms  of  truly  re^»  arding  em- 
ployment." The  President  coitinued,  "It 
is  time  for  a  change" — anc  I  heartily 
agree. 

However,  both  bills  conti  in  sections 
which  would  bring  postal  workers  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Nationajl  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  Thus  the  iKtstal  service 
would  be  subject  to  the  jurlj  diction  and 
orders  of  the  National  Labcr  Relations 
Board  as  in  the  case  of  iirivate  em- 
ployers. 

The  bills  would  continue  \  o  apply  the 
present  ban  on  strikes  by  Government 
employees.  But  they  would  i  ot  continue 
to  apply  the  existing  ban  on  imion  shop 
agreements.  The  present  nile  provides 
that  each  Government  employee  shall 
have  the  right  not  to  join  or  j  ssist  a  labor 
\mion.  In  other  words,  un  on  shop  is 
banned  for  any  Goveriunent '  rorkers,  and 
this  has  been  emphasized  by  )  m  Executive 
order  signed  by  President  Kennedy  and 
backed  up  by  President  Jchnson,  and 
an  additional  Executive  ordiT  signed  by 
President  Nixon  as  late  as  October  1969. 

A  t>-pical  union  shop  agteement  re- 
quires employees,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, to  become  and  ramain  mem- 
bers of  the  union  during  thfe  life  of  the 
agreement  by  paying  luiioii  dues  and 
Initiation  fees.  The  ban  on  union  shop 
agreements  between  Goverrment  agen- 
cies and  labor  unions  is  mDst  recently 
stated  in  President  J^ixon's  Executive 
Order  11491.  It  provides  thit  no  agree- 
ment by  a  Government  agen  :y  "shall  re- 
quire an  employee  to  become  or  to  remain 
a  member  of  a  labor  organisation,  or  to 
pay  money  to  the  organization  except 
pursuant  to  a  voluntary,  writ  ten  authori- 
zation by  a  member  for  the  payment  of 
dues  through  payroll  deductions."  The 
order  also  provides: 
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Each  employee  of  the  execut 
the  Federal  Government  has 
and  «-lthout  fear  of  penalty 
form.  join,  and  assist  a  labor 
to  refrain  from  any  such  actl^ty 
employee  shall  be  protected  Ir 
of  this  right. 

To  change  this  time-hoiiored  proce- 
dure of  allowing  Governm 'nt  workers 
voluntarily  to  join  a  union,  >r  to  refrain 
from  Joining  a  union.  Is  nol  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  as  V  whole,  the 


Government  service,  and,  specifically,  the 
best  interests  of  the  postal  workers  them- 
selves. It  would  be  a  drastic  departure 
from  the  law  applicable  to  Government 
agencies. 

Never  before  In  our  history  has  an  indi- 
vidual been  faced  with  the  requirement  of 
having  to  join  a  labor  organization  if  he 
wished  to  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  once  this  practice 
of  union  shop  is  established  in  the  postal 
service,  the  consequences  of  this  policy 
throughout  the  Federal  Government 
service  ought  to  be  apparent  to  all. 

This  has  been  no  "undercover"  agree- 
ment worked  out  by  the  Post  Jfflce  De- 
partment and  the  AFL-CIO.  Everything 
has  taken  place  in  the  open  for  all  to 
see,  and  George  Meany  has  been  ex- 
tremely candid  about  what  he  feels  the 
effect  of  the  union  shop  in  the  postal 
service  would  have  on  Government-wide 
service.  He  said,  in  testimony  recently 
before  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee: 

We  In  the  AFL-CIO  hope  to  be  back  be- 
fore this  committee  In  the  very  near  future, 
urging  adoption  of  a  measure  that  will  in- 
sure genuine  collective  bargaining  for  all 
aspects  of  employment  for  all  civilian  work- 
ers of  the  Federal  Government.  We  think 
this  bill  is  only  a  beginning. 

As  we  see  it  the  Congress  is  today  paving 
the  way  for  a  new  day  in  Federal  employer- 
employee  relationship. 

In  a  public  statement  Issued  following 
negotiations  in  which  the  AFL-CIO 
agreed  to  support  the  House  bill,  H.R. 
17070.  Mr.  Meany  said: 

We  In  the  AFL-CIO  quite  candidly  see 
these  negotiations  as  setting  the  stage  for 
the  future.  V/e  believe  that  collective  bar- 
gaining can  be — and  should  be — extended  to 
all  workers  In  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  sun  proud  of  the  many 
letters  I  have  received  In  the  past  2 
months  from  the  postal  workers  of  Kan- 
sas themselves.  They  all  urge  that  they 
be  given  the  much  needed  8  percent  pay 
increase;  as  long  as  their  status  under 
the  civil  service  is  protected,  they  all 
urge  the  Institution  of  postal  reform  to 
make  the  postal  service  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  country.  But  all  of 
them  who  have  mentioned  the  union 
shop — and  at  least  95  percent  of  them 
have — are  opposed  to  this  aspect  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

The  postal  workers  of  Kansas  whole- 
heartedly oppose  the  idea  of  putting  col- 
lective bargaining  and  the  union  shop  in 
any  postal  pay  and  reform  legislation. 
They  want  to  retain  the  present  free- 
dom they  have  to  join,  or  not  to  join,  a 
labor  union.  They  want  to  retain  the 
freedom  they  have  always  enjoyed  in  this 
respect,  and  I  am  greatly  Impressed  by 
this  desire  because  they  are  the  ones 
most  directly  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  do  all  in  my 
power  as  a  U.S.  Senator  to  hMior  this  de- 
sire of  these  postal  workers  not  to  be 
brought  under  those  sections  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  which  call  for 
collective  bargaining  and  the  union  shop. 
I  shall  vote  favorably  on  any  amend- 
ments which  will  delete  these  sections 
from  the  pending  iMstal  reform  legisla- 
tion. 


IP  HUMPHREY  HAD  NOT  BEEN 
DEFEATED 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  many  post  mortems  on  the 
1968  presidential  election. 

None,  however,  have  been  more 
pointed  or  more  succinct  than  an  edi- 
torial written  by  one  of  the  most  able 
and  thoughtful  editors  in  New  England, 
Ed  DeCourcy,  and  published  recently  in 
the  Argus  Champion  of  Newport,  N.H. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ed  De- 
Courcy's  "The  Spectator"  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Argus  Champion,  Newport,  N.H., 

May  21.  1970] 

Tub  SPECrATon:  Ir  Humphrey  Had  Not  Been 

Defeated 

(By  Edward  DeCourcy) 

Elght'pen  months  have  passed  since  our 
last  Presidential  election,  and  many  of  us 
have  forgotten  how  close  It  was,  and  how 
it  seemed  on  that  election  night,  for  a  while 
at  least,  that  Hubert  Humphrey  might  even 
be  our  President. 

If  we  can  stretch  our  memories  to  recall 
that  1968  campaign,  maybe  we  can  realize 
how  lucky  we  are  that  Humphrey  was  not 
elected. 

Remember  inflation?  Why,  if  Humphrey 
had  not  been  defeated,  inflation  would  be 
worse  today  than  It  was  In  1968,  and  every- 
body remembers  how  bad  that  was.  Pflces 
would  be  higher  right  across  the  board.  In- 
terest rates  on  mortgages  would  have  sky- 
rocketed to  nine  or  10  percent. 

If  Humphrey  hadn't  been  defeated,  the 
bottom  would  have  dropped  out  of  the  stock 
market,  and  stock  prices  now  would  be  at 
their  lowest  point  In  seven  years. 

If  Humphrey  had  not  been  defeated,  we'd 
have  many  more  people  out  of  work  and  un- 
employment would  be  getting  worse,  and  all 
the  time  his  Cabinet  officers  and  advisers 
would  be  telling  us  this  was  only  temporary 
and  things  would  be  rosy  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

We  really  are  fortunate  that  Humphrey 
wasn't  elected. 

If  he  hadn't  been  defeated,  the  unrest  on 
the  college  campuses  would  be  getting  worse. 
Students  would  be  rioting,  and  sometimes 
even  burning  buildings,  and  officials  would 
have  to  be  calling  out  the  Natlotuil  Gueird. 

If  Humphrey  hadn't  been  defeated,  some 
students  might  even  be  getting  shot. 

It's  a  good  thing  Humphrey  wasn't  elected. 
Remember  all  the  talk  about  peace,  but 
everybody  knew  all  the  time  that  he  was  a 
war  monger  and  was  married  to  the  Johnson 
Vietnam  policy.  If  he  hadn't  been  defeated, 
we'd  still  have  thousands  of  men  fighting  in 
Vietnam  and  the  casualties  would  be  as  bad 
as  ever. 

If  Humphrey  hadn't  been  defeated,  wed 
be  bombing  North  Vietnam  again,  and  we'd 
be  invading  Cnmbodla,  only  we  wouldn't  call 
it  invasion. 

If  Humphrey  hadn't  been  defeated,  crime 
would  be  increasing,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  postal  service  decreasing. 

If  Humphrey  hadn't  been  defeated,  there 
would  be  no  respect  for  law  and  order.  Post 
Offic«  employees  and  teachers  would  be  going 
on  Illegal  strikes.  Even  airport  traffic  con- 
trollers would  be  striking. 

If  Humphrey  hadn't  been  defeated,  racial 
tension  would  be  tearing  us  apart,  and  the 
whole  cause  of  integration  would  be  slowed 
down. 

Why.  If  Humphrey  hadn't  been  defeated, 
even  the  American  Indians  would  be  on  the 
rampage,   taking   over   places   like    Alcatraz 
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and  threatening  even  up  In  Old  Town.  We 
would  be  stockpiling  nerve  gas,  or  threaten- 
ing to  ship  It  on  railroad  tracks  right  through 
cities. 

If  Hubert  Humphrey  hadn't  been  defeated, 
almost  every  river  In  the  country  would  be 
polluted  and  the  city  dwellers,  wherever  they 
are.  would  be  choking  for  a  breath  of  fresh 
air. 

If  Himiphrey  hadn't  been  defeated.  New- 
port would  be  having  Its  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion cut,  and  the  Small  Watershed  project 
on  the  Sugar  River  would  be  delayed  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  engineering  staff  would  be 
cut  back. 

Its  really  a  good  thing  Humphrey  was  de- 
feated. Otherwise  we'd  all  be  shouting  at 
each  other,  and  nobody  would  be  listening, 
and  our  voices  wouldn't  be  lowered,  and 
young  people  wouldn't  be  talking  to  govern- 
ment, and  government  wouldn't  be  talking  to 
young  people. 

So  you  never  can  be  sure  on  election  night, 
just  how  lucky  we  are. 


LONG-TERM  EFFECTS  OF  CERTAIN 
DRUGS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  8  contains  a 
comprehensive  article  by  Mr.  Morton 
Mintz  which  discloses  the  results  of  a 
major  study  of  tolbutamide,  the  leading 
oral  antidiabetes  drug  sold  by  Upjohn 
under  the  trade  name  Orinase.  Other 
antidiabetics  were  included,  also.  Ac- 
cording to  the  study,  long-term  use  of 
this  drug,  prescribed  extensively  for 
diabetic  patients  for  over  10  years,  has 
been  found  to  increase  sharply  the 
chances  of  an  early  death. 

The  lengthy  study  which  began  in 
1959  has  raised  serious  questions  not  only 
about  tolbutamide  but  also)  about  the 
long-term  effects  of  many  other  drugs 
used  to  treat  other  chronic  diseases.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Frederick  Wolff,  professor 
of  medicine  at  George  Washington 
School  of  Medicine,  there  has  been  little 
encouragement  or  sponsorship  of  studies 
"to  ascertain  the  long-term  effects"  of 
such  drugs,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  medi- 
cines, such  as  tranquilizers  and  oral 
contraceptives,  used  widely  by  the  public 
over  long  periods  of  time. 

The  lesson  here  is  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  more  and  carefully  con- 
trolled studies  of  drugs  and  the  effects 
of  their  sustained  use  on  patients.  The 
consequences  of  neglecting  this  research 
are  far  too  grave  and  the  implications 
for  millions  of  persons  currently  taking 
various  drugs  on  a  long-term  basis  far 
too  disturbing  to  delay  such  studies  any 
longer. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Mintz  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  8.  1970) 

DiscovKBT  or  Diabetes  Drug's  Peros  Stirs 

Doubts  Over  Short-Term   Tests 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 

At  2:17  p.m.  on  May  20,  Dow  Jones  News 
Service  tickers  informed  thousands  of  in- 
vestment brokers  and  newspapers  that  a 
major  study  of  Orinase,  the  leading  oral  anti- 
diabetes  drug,  is  "likely  to  prove  vinfavorable 
to  the  Upjohn  Co." 

The  brief  dispatch — the  first  disclosure  of 


a  story  with  vast  medical  implications — went 
on  to  give  a  concise  summary  of  the  study 
results.  These  Indicated  that  long-term  use 
of  the  drug  sharply  increased  the  probability 
of  premature  death. 

Twenty  minutes  later.  Dow  Jones  trans- 
mitted a  statement  from  the  Upjohn  firm, 
which  obviously  had  been  braced  for  a  de- 
velopment of  this  sort.  The  same  day,  the 
company  started  a  mass  mailing  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  a  "Dear  Doctor"  letter  which 
discouraged  physicians  from  precipitately 
halting  use  of  Orinase. 

The  Orinase  episode  was  but  the  latest 
In  a  long  series  in  which  the  financial  com- 
munity got  reports  of  literally  vital  medical 
research  ahead  of  scientists,  who  need  an 
opportunity  to  scrutinize  and  challenge  the 
data,  and  doctors  who  then  find  themselves 
beset  by  troubled  patients. 

On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Up- 
john closed  at  36,  down  $1.  on  the  day  of 
the  Dow  Jones  story.  The  following  day  the 
stock  dropped — In  a  generally  declining 
market — another  $1.50. 

Orinase,  which  had  54  percent  of  the  oral 
antidiabetic  market.  Is  Upjohn's  leading 
prescription  product.  Sales  In  1969  were 
about  $50  million.  In  addition,  the  company 
grossed  about  $7  million  last  year  from 
ToUnase,  a  chemically  related  oral  anti- 
diabetes  tablet. 

By  coincidence,  the  gross  from  tolinase 
alone  was  equal  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
decades-long  government-sponsored  study. 

Aside  from  Upjohn,  the  study  was  also 
of  obvious  concern  to  an  estimated  1.5  mil- 
lion persons  in  the  United  States,  plus  large 
numbers  in  other  countries,  who  take  Orinase 
or  one  of  the  other  oral  antidiabetes  drugs, 
and  to  practicing  physicians  and  medical 
scientists  throughout  the  world. 

But  the  study  also  had  hidden  Implications 
for  additional  millions  who  take  varloxis 
drugs  to  treat  other  chronic  diseases. 

And,  finally,  the  study  raised  major  ques- 
tions about  the  standards  for,  and  sponsor- 
ship of,  drug  testing. 

Diabetes  is,  by  definition,  high  levels  of 
sugar  m  the  blood.  But  it  Is  the  complica- 
tions of  diabetes  that  are  most  dreaded.  In 
diabetic  adults,  vascular  diseases — heart  at- 
tacks, strokes,  kidney  disorders,  blindness — 
occur  2>4  times  as  often  as  in  adults  with 
normal  blood  sugar  levels. 

Even  though  proof  continues  to  be  lack- 
ing, the  prevailing  medical  reasoning  has 
been  that  if  blood  sugar  is  controlled,  the  on- 
set and  progression  of  the  complications  of 
diabetes  Is  also  limited. 

Until  the  early  1950s  blood  sugar  could  be 
controlled  only  by  special  diets  or  use  of 
insulin,  which  "burns"  sugar  but  must  be 
injected. 

Then,  the  West  German  firm  of  Farbwerke 
Hoechst,  A.G.,  began  to  sell  a  chemical  named 
tolbutamide  that  made  it  possible  for  a  dia- 
betic to  control  blood  sugar  merely  by 
swallowing  a  couple  of  tablets  a  day.  In  June, 
1957,  Upjohn  as  a  licensee  of  the  German 
producer,  began  to  sell  tolbutamide  under 
the  trade  name  Orinase. 

Planning  for  the  federal  study  began  two 
years  later.  Taking  elaborate  precautions 
against  possible  bias,  scientific  investigators 
from  a  dozen  universities  set  out  to  deter- 
mine if  long-term  use  of  insulin  or  a  syn- 
thetic chemical  would  confirm  or  rebut  the 
conventional  wisdom: 

That  there  Is  a  cause-effect  relation  be- 
tween high  blood  sugar  and  vascular  diseases, 
and  that  high  blood  sugar  is  not — as  a  few 
suspect — a  more  or  less  Incidental  symptom 
of  some  underlying  but  elusive  defect  in 
bodily  processes,  such  as  an  InabUlty  to 
metabolize  fats  properly. 

The  results  stunned  the  investigators.  An 
example  was  the  distribution  of  the  61  deaths 
from  vascular  causes  that  occurred  over  the 
eight-year  testing. 


The  823  patients  were  randomly  assigned 
to  four  patient  groups,  each  of  almost  identi- 
cal size. 

The  smallest  number  of  deaths,  10,  oc- 
curred among  the  patients  on  a  placebo,  or 
fake  drug.  Among  the  patients  on  an  tuivary- 
Ing  dose  of  Insulin,  13  died.  Another  group 
of  patients  received  insulin  injections  In 
doses  varied  to  maintain  "normal"  blood 
sugar  levels.  Twelve  of  these  patients  died. 
But  of  the  tolbutamide  patients,  26  died. 

The  duration  of  the  study,  well  beyond 
the  standard  periods  for  drug  testing,  was  of 
critical  importance. 

The  data  showed  that  the  Impressive  rela- 
tive safety  of  tolbutamide  continued  for 
three  years.  But  then  In  the  fourth  year  of 
use,  for  reasons  that  are  unknown.  It  started 
to  drop  sharply. 

The  average  participant  In  the  study  was 
53.  He  (or  she)  had  been  Initially  diagnosed 
to  have  had  diabetes  no  more  than  a  year 
before  entering  the  study. 

The  prognosis  for  surviving  at  least  five 
years  had  to  be  good. 

During  a  preliminary  one-month  observa- 
tion period,  doctors  watched  the  participant 
closely.  They  wanted  to  be  stire  that  danger- 
ous reactions  would  not  occur  on  a  diet  that 
would  achieve  and  maintain  normal  body 
weight  without  medication. 

Next,  the  subject  was  assigned — at  ran- 
dom— to  one  of  the  four  patient  groups. 
Then,  and  at  three-month  intervals  there- 
after, he  was  given  a  large  battery  of  tests. 
Depending  upon  which  group  he  entered,  he 
remained  on  a  placebo,  insulin  (in  constant 
or  varying  dose)  or  tolbutamide  for  at  least 
4'i  years.  The  average  participation  was 
seven  years. 

The  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases  financed  the  study  with 
grants  of  $700,000  a  year.  Upjohn  donated 
the  necessary  supplies  of  Orinase. 

As  the  study  progressed,  the  Investigators 
reported  their  results  to  the  institute,  the 
company  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  1968.  the  trend  toward  higher  mortality 
rates  in  the  tolbutamide  patients  started  to 
become  evident. 

Although  the  tolbutamide  had  been  heav- 
ily prescribed  for  well  over  a  decade,  the 
unquestioned  lowering  of  blood  sugar  re- 
mained controversial.  And  there  was  another 
significant  and  disturbing  point:  The  iml- 
verslty  Investigators  were  discovering  that 
after  two  or  three  years  of  siutamed  vise,  the 
efficacy  of  tolbutamide  in  lowermg  blood 
sugar  declines  steadily. 

Meanwhile,  the  NIH  arm  and  the  Upjohn 
Co.  w«e  supporting  another  Important  study 
In  Detroit. 

The  oral  antidiabetes  drugs  stimulate  the 
pancreas  to  release  insulin  into  the  blood- 
stream, where  It  "bums"  sugar. 

But  do  the  drugs  Increase  the  ability  of 
the  pancreas  to  manufacture  Insulin,  as  was 
almost  universally  assumed?  Or  do  the  chem- 
icals deplete  the  pancreas'  supply  of  Insulin 
and  perhaps  eventually  cause  a  loss  In  the 
gland's  capacity  to  produce  insulin? 

At  Detroit's  Slnal  Hospital,  Dr.  Plero  P. 
Foa,  chairman  of  the  department  of  research, 
and  Joseph  Dunbar,  an  assistant,  addressed 
themselves  to  these  questions  through  ani- 
mal experiments. 

In  February,  1969,  Dr.  Pea  was  ready  to 
present  his  findings  to  an  international  dia- 
betes congress  In  Umea,  Sweden. 

He  had  Injected  tolbutamide  Into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  of  hamsters.  He  also  had 
mixed  Into  the  food  given  rats  a  chemical 
variant,  glybuerlde,  which  Hoechst  sells  In 
Europe. 

Then  the  hamsters  and  rata,  along  with 
untreated  control  animals,  were  killed.  Their 
pancreatic  glands  were  put  in  test  tubes  and 
studied. 
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Dr.  Foa  found  that  the  pancieas  of  an 
animal  that  had  received  a  druj  — whether 
by  Injection  or  In  the  diet — proluced  less 
Insulin  than  the  pancreas  of  an  a:ilnul  that 
received  no  drugs.  The  larger  the  imount  of 
drug  administered,  the  lower  the  >roductlon 
of  insulin. 

Dr.  Po*  carefully  pointed  out  ttiat  It  was 
not  known  if  the  animal  data  cojid  be  ex- 
tr^olated  to  humans.  And,  he  noted,  in 
i^nimais  In  which  use  of  the  dru{  s  was  dis- 
continued after  a  few  weeks,  the  i  bnormall- 
ties  disappeared. 

Nonetheless,  the  results  led  I  r.  Poa  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  using  the  oral  drugs 
to  prevent  or  delay  diabetes  in  p<  rsons  pre- 
disposed to  the  disease. 

Over  the  next  several  months  the  uni- 
versity scientists  conducting  the  long-term 
study  of  Orinase  were  finding  moi  intlng  evi- 
dence of  higher  death  rates  amor  g  tolbuta- 
mide patients. 

In  the  sunmjer  of  1969  they  decli  led  to  take 
the  approximately  200  tolbutamK  e  patients 
off  the  drug.  (In  order  to  enter  the  study, 
the  patients  had  had  to  be  able  t(  i  get  along 
without  medication  anyway.) 

But  the  situation  created  an  ob  rlous  ethi- 
csU  dllenuna:  was  it  justifiable  t>  stop  use 
of  tolbutamide  in  the  test  patl  -nts  while 
keeping  the  medical  profession  i  nd  public 
in  the  dark? 

In  the  end.  the  decision  was  mitde  to  pre- 
sent the  study  at  the  annual  mee  tng  of  the 
American  Diabetes  Association  ir  St.  Louis 
on  June  13-14.  By  this  time.  Dr.  1  Uller  said, 
It  was  calculated  that  practicing  physicians 
would  be  able  to  get  copies  of  the  report  and 
thus  be  able  to  deal  knowledgeabi  f  with  pa- 
tients' questions. 

In  separate  phone  interviews.  D  .  Max  Mil- 
ler, professor  of  medicine  at  Cai  e  Western 
Reserve  University  and  the  study  s  director, 
and  Dr.  G.  Donald  Whedon.  dlrei  tor  of  the 
sponsoring  national  institute,  sad  the  de- 
cision to  delay  disclosure  was  com>ct  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

The  data  were  still  largely  unprocessed. 
They  had  yet  to  be  analyzed  by  ii  dependent 
medical  statisticians.  New  data  were  still 
coining  in.  A  report  had  to  be  drafted  and 
circulated  an:K>ng  the  invertigat  >rs  at  the 
universities.  Their  comments  and  criticisms 
had  to  be  dealt  with.  All  of  these  i  hlngs  take 
time. 

Dr.  Miller  says  the  time  was  worth  taking, 
and  he  has  wide  support  in  thii  scientific 
community. 

The  study  was  of  potentially  shattering 
Impact  to  large  numbers  of  patients  and 
physicians.  It  had  to  be  presened  In  the 
accepted  scientific  manner — at  ft  meeting 
where  recognized  specialists  coulc  challenge 
and  teat  it — lest,  it  was  felt,  Iti  cediblllty 
be  needlessly  imperiled. 

But  the  plans  for  orderly  pres4  ntatlon  at 
the  meeting  evaporated  on  May  2f  when  the 
Dow  Jones  account  came  over  the  wires.  It 
apparently  was  based  on  an  abstract  in  the 
printed  program  of  the  Diabetes  iLaeoclatloa 
meeting. 

With  this  development,  the  Vraablngtoa 
Poet  published  the  next  morning,  May  21,  a 
story  of  Its  own,  based  on  a  copy  a  t  the  draft 
report.  The  newspaper  had  obtalr^ed  the  re- 
port with  the  understanding  that  It  would 
not  publish  a  story  until  the  issociatton 
meeting — unless  someone  else  wire  to  dis- 
close the  study  results  prematurely. 

On  May  22,  the  FDA,  after  a  long,  previ- 
ously planned  meeting  of  outside  consult- 
ants on  oral  anti-dlabetee  drugs,  announced 
that  It  had  accepted  the  results  (f  the  uni- 
versity study. 

The  agency  said  it  was  requirng  manu- 
factiorers  to  relabel  the  product!  to  reflect 
the  study  and  to  sponsor  new  Investigations 
into  the  "ultimate  usefulness  of  oral  anti- 
diabetic agents." 

Pending  the  outcome  of  the  new  Investiga- 
tions, the  FDA  scad,  it  advised  thftt  none  of 
the  sulfonylurea  products  be  preicribed  for 
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patients  without  visible  symptoms  of  dia- 
betes. In  addition,  the  agency  reconxmended. 
patients  who  can  control  their  condition 
with  diet  alone,  or  who  are  dependent  on 
Insvilin.  should  not  take  the  drug. 

"Diabetic  patients  currently  taking  tolbu- 
tamide or  other  chemically  related  sulfonyl- 
urea agents  who  are  under  adequate  medi- 
cal supervision  should  continue  on  their  cur- 
rent regimen  until  advised  by  their  physi- 
cians." the  FDA  said. 

"In  instances  where  these  oral  agents  are 
deemed  necessary  by  the  physician,  their 
dosage  should  be  tailored  to  the  Individual 
patient's  needs  as  recommended  in  the  la- 
beling." 

The  FDA  had  taken  action,  but  that  did 
not  close  the  scientinc  argument.  The  uni- 
versity group's  report  is  still  on  the  program 
for  next  weekend's  meeting  in  St.  Louis. 

Along  with  It,  studies  Upjohn  regards  as 
favorable  to  tolbutamide  will  be  presented 
by  Dr.  Harry  Keen  of  Britain  and  Dr.  Juh- 
ana  Passikivl  of  the  Karollnska  Institute  in 
Sweden. 

The  company,  in  press  releases  and  the 
"Dear  Doctor"  letter,  has  urged  that,  in  the 
interim,  judgments  be  viithheld.  The  FDA, 
however,  has  said  that  "other  recent  stud- 
ies"— a  thinly  veiled  reference  "do  not  alter 
the  validity  of  the  conclusions"  of  the  uni- 
versity group's  report. 

Upjohn  said  that  Dr.  Keen.  In  a  study  in 
London's   Guy's   Hospital,   "obeserved   fewer 
cardiovascular    events    in    patients    treated 
with    tolbutamide    than    in    those    without- 
medication." 

A  problem  with  this  arises  in  part  from 
the  phrase  "fewer  cardiovascular  events." 
This  combines,  say,  cramp  with  a  heart  at- 
tack, as  if  each  had  comparable  Importance. 
In  contrast,  the  university  group's  study 
counts  persons — those  who  died  and  those 
who  lived  (data  on  non-fatal  events  have  not 
yet  been  released ) . 

Only  about  one-fourth  as  many  patients 
(248)  were  in  the  British  studies.  They  were 
■borderline"  diabetics  with  lower  blood- 
sugar  levels  than  those  In  the  university 
group's  study.  Further,  the  methods  of  data 
analysis  were  fundamentally  different. 

Dr.  Passikivl 's  patients  In  Sweden  were  very 
much  different  than  the  university  group's — 
persons  who  had  survived  one  heart  attack, 
and  who.  as  well,  had  impaired  glucose  tol- 
erance but  not  overt  diabetes. 

In  the  first  18  months  of  treatment.  Up- 
john said,  only  half  as  mnny  deaths  occurred 
In  the  Swedish  patients  on  tolbutamide  as 
in  patients  on  no  medication.  "Over  long- 
er periods  of  treatment,  no  difference  In  death 
rates  was  observed  in  the  two  groups,"  the 
company  said. 

Actually  the  Swedish  results  are  not  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  U.S.  university  group's. 
In  the  Initial  period  of  both  studies,  there 
was  no  suggestion  that  tolbutamide  did 
harm.  But  the  long-term  equality  in  deaths 
between  the  treated  and  untreated  groups  in 
Sweden  contains  tin  implicit  recognition  that 
in  the  later  years  of  the  study  tolbutamide 
patients  died  at  higher  rates. 

The  lengthy  study  of  the  antidiabetic  drug 
also  has  implications  for  other  chronic  dis- 
eases, for  the  accepted  standards  of  drug  test- 
ing  and   for   sponsorship    of  drug   testing. 

By  the  usual  standards,  tolbutamides  was 
well  tested. 

As  seen  by  Dr.  Whedon,  director  of  the 
national  institute,  a  primary  lesson  of  the 
study  for  other  drugs  is  that  "we've  got  to 
have  more  carefully  controlled  studies," 
which  must  last — as  very  few  do — "more  than 
three  years." 

Dr.  Frederick  Wolff,  professor  of  medicine 
at  George  Washington  University,  said  that 
"little  work  has  up  to  date  been  encouraged 
or  sponsored  to  ascertain  the  long-term  ef- 
fects" of  a  whole  range  of  drugs  used  over 
long  periods. 

Dr.  Wolff  noted  that  medicines  "have  to 
be  given  indefinitely  for  high  blood  pressure, 


for  edema,  for  certain  joint  conditions,  and 
for  mental  disorders." 

"In  addition,"  he  said,  "wide  selections  of 
the  public  have  gotten  used  to  taking  tran- 
quilizers for  nervousness,  weight-reducing 
pills  for  incurable  over-eating,  various  forms 
of  contraceptive  pills  during  the  fertile  life 
of  the  female,  pain  killers  for  the  numerous 
aches  and  pains  .  .  ." 

But  if  the  university  groups  study  dem- 
onstrates the  need  for  more  long-term  studies 
of  medicine  under  impartial  auspices,  the 
federal  government  Is  not  recognizing  It.  In- 
stead, It  Is  cutting  funds  for  such  research. 

One  Inevitable  result  Is  to  force  research 
scientists  to  turn  to  where  the  money  is — 
the  drug  companies. 


INSUFFICIENT  FUNDS  ARE  ROAD- 
BLOCK TO  ADEQUATE  CARE  FOR 
VETERANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
speedy  evacuation  by  helicopter  and  im- 
proved delivery  of  health  care  in  the  field 
have  enhanced  the  prospects  of  our  men 
surviving  an  injury  sustained  on  the 
battlefields  of  Indochina.  Unfortimately, 
the  quality  of  care  which  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  are  able  to  pro- 
vide these  survivors  once  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  is  often  a 
demoralizing,  undeserved  disgrace. 

The  House  has  recently  passed  an  ap- 
propriation biU  which  increases  the  funds 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  by  $122 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  This  incre- 
ment is  insufBcient,  and  can  only  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  halfway  measure  in  the 
struggle  to  assure  adequate  health  care 
for  our  veterans.  The  continual  increases 
in  the  costs  of  providing  medical  care 
would  consume  a  significant  portion  of 
these  additional  funds,  resulting  in  con- 
tinued shortages  In  personnel,  and  thus 
frustrating  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the 
increased  appropriation.  An  article  in  the 
June  7.  1970,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  points  out  that  the  staff-to-patient 
ratio  in  VA  general  hospitals  is  presently 
1.55  to  1,  whereas,  the  ratio  in  commu- 
nity hospitals  is  2.7  to  1.  In  the  special- 
ized facilities  devoted  to  the  care  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  paralyzed  veteran,  the 
ratio  is  an  even  less  satisfactory  1.1  to  1, 
compared  to  a  3-to-l  ratio  in  community 
rehabilitation  centers.  It  seems  particu- 
larly unfortunate  that  these  severely  dis- 
abled veterans  who  are  unable  to  care  for 
themselves  are  forced  to  exist  under 
such  hopeless  conditions  of  neglect.  It  Is 
our  responsibility  to  see  that  the  situa- 
tion is  alleviated. 

The  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee, under  the  distinguished  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  has  studied  con- 
ditions in  VA  hospitals  over  the  past  6 
months.  This  subcommittee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  appropriation  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  1971  be  in- 
creased by  1189  million.  Approximately 
$174  million  of  this  additional  money  is 
to  be  earmarked  for  VA's  medical  pro- 
grams. As  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  I  fully  sup- 
port this  request. 

Mr.  President,  due  to  my  deep  con- 
cern for  the  problems  existing  In  this 
area,  I  aisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "More  Money  for  VA," 
written  by  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D„  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  7,  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
MoHE  Monet  roR  VA— 7.5  Phicent  Voth)  bt 

HOUSE  FOE   1971    Is  iNStJinCIENT   FOR   NEEDS 
OF    HOSPrTALS 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.) 

TO  attempt  to  rectify  the  deteriorating 
and  in  some  places  tragic  conditions  in  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospitals,  the  House 
has  lust  passed  an  appropriation  for  the  V.A. 
lor  the  fiscal  year  1971  of  about  »122-mlllion 
more  than  has  been,  or  wiU  be,  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

This  7.5  per  cent  appropriation  Increase 
barely  covers  enormously  Inflated  costs  of 
providing  medical  care. 

It  certainly  provides  no  substantial  mar- 
gin for  making  some  very  necessary  improve- 
nienu  in  the  VA.  system.  To  do  that  would 
probably  require  at  least  another  $130- 
mllllon.  ..  „, 

This  would  buy  about  5,000  more  medical 
care  personnel  for  VA.  hospitals  and  clinics 
(probably  about  as  many  more  as  could  be 
recruited  and  hired  in  one  year)  to  make  a 
significant  Improvement  In  the  very  low 
VA  general  hospitals  staff-to-patlent  ratio 
That  ratio  Is  about  1.55  to  1  as  compared 
with  2.7  to  1  for  the  average  community 
hospital. 

EQUIPMENT    BACKLOG 

It  would  also  enable  the  VA.  to  wipe  out 
an  enormous  $35-mlllion  vitally  needed 
equipment  backlog  that  has  accumu  ated 
over  the  last  several  years.  These  addltiona 
funds  would  also  prevent  raiding  medical 
care  funds  to  meet  obligations  already  made 
to  residents  and  interns  to  work  in  V.A. 
hospitals  as  well  as  pay  the  trainees  sUpends 
comparable    to    those    in    community    hos- 

Also  such  an  Increase  would  permit  bring- 
ing the  staff  ratio  in  the  10  Intensive  care 
spinal  cord  Injury  centers  up  to  a  level 
where  they  could  provide  good  quality  re- 
habiliUtlon  and  other  supportive  services. 
These  V.A.  units  are  staffed  at  a  disturb- 
ingly low  ratio  of  between  1.1  and  1.2  lor 
each  paralyzed  veteran. 

Tills  compares  unfavorably  with  a  num- 
ber of  top-flight  civilian  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters in  which  the  ratio  is  3  to  1.  Such  a  ratio 
Is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  really 
comprehensive  services  to  these  severely  dis- 
abled patients. 

The  $130-mlllion  additional  would  also 
permit  significant  new  training  programs 
so  badly  needed  by  the  allied  health  service 
personnel,  nurse  technicians,  rehabilitation 
technicians  and  bio-medical  instrumentation 
technicians. 

UNUSED  BEOS 

This  training  would  permit  the  conversion 
of  1,000  more  unused  or  under  utilized  hos- 
pital beds  to  definitive  care  use.  Lack  of  per- 
sonnel is  the  roadblock. 

It  is  also  very  Important  that  the  V.A. 
be  provided  with  additional  medical  research 
funds  to  undertake  developmental  research 
directly  applicable  to  patient  care. 

Lack  of  funds  for  such  development  has 
been  a  serious  flaw  In  the  V.A.  research  pro- 
gram. It  was  emphasized  in  the  recent  testi- 
mony of  former  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  PhlUp  I*e,  be- 
fore Senator  Alan  Cranston's  subcommittee 
that  sulistantlal  opportunities  existed  for 
the  V-A.  to  carry  on  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  In  the  field  of  health  faclU- 
ties  and  health  services  deUvery. 

In  this  research  development  budget,  ad- 
ditional funds  should  be  Included  for  an  at- 
tempt to  find  ways  to  provide  special  training 
for  hospital  staffs  in  the  particularly  specific 
psychological  problems  and  sensitivities  of 
severely  disabled  institutlonaUzed  patients. 

Their  need  for  the  most  sympathetic  and 
compassionate  care  possible  is  obvious.  "Ten- 
der loving  care"  is  fundamental,  especially 
in  meeting  their  total  needs. 


MANDATORY  PAT  RAISE 

The  most  critical  problem  right  now  Is 
the  fact  that  the  V.A.  will  need  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  approximately  860-mlllion  to  pay 
medical  care  personnel  the  6%  mandatory 
pay  raise  recently  voted  into  law. 

No  funds  for  this  purpose  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  Administration,  and  It  Is  vital 
that  the  V.A.  not  be  forced  to  absorb  any 
of  these  salary  increases  within  whatever 
funds  are  flna^y  appropriated  for  medical 
care. 

Otherwise,  the  major  purpose  of  the  in- 
crease—more staff-  will  be  substantially  re- 
duced. 

The  debate  in  Congress  will  tell  the  tale  In 
the  next  few  weeks.  There  are  certainly  more 
compassionate  economics  that  can  be  made 
rather  than  short-changing  wounded  veter- 
ans in  the  vital  services  necessary  not  only 
to  save  lives  but  to  preserve  their  dignity  and 
self-respect. 

CRIME— THE  CANCER  AFFECTING 
ALL  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  can  un- 
derstand that  all  Americans  want  an 
instant  solution  to  our  frightening  prob- 
lem of  crime — I  do.  too — but  it  is  a  prob- 
lem of  enormous  complexity. 

Crime  is,  first  of  all.  a  law  enforce- 
ment problem  involving  our  local  police, 
our  courts,  and  our  custodial  and  correc- 
tional programs  and  institutions — the 
whole  sweep  of  our  machinery  for  appre- 
hending, for  bringing  to  trial,  and  for 
adjudging  sentence  and  then  for  reha- 
bilitating criminals. 

The  Federal  Government  can  help 
States  and  localities  enforce  the  law  by 
making  Federal  funds  available  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  law  enforcement 
personnel  through  training,  improved 
equipment,  and  advanced  methods  of  de- 
tection. The  Federal  Government  has 
begun  to  do  this  through  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act.  Under  this 
act,  Utah  has  received  $1,796,000  to  im- 
prove enforcement  and  correctional  pro- 
grams and  to  better  train  personnel.  Our 
State  can  expect  some  $2  million  more 
in  fiscal  1971. 

A  part  of  this  problem  Is  the  fact  that 
our  crime  wave  has  simply  engulfed  the 
coiut  system. 

For  one  thing,  we  have  not  expanded 
our  court  facilities  rapidly  enough— we 
have  too  few  judges,  prosecutors,  and 
penal  institutions  of  the  right  kind  to 
provide  speedy  justice  and  evenhanded 
rehabilitation. 

Relying  on  arrangements  that  have 
served  well  for  almost  200  years,  we  have 
failed  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments 
to  accommodate  more  people  in  a  time 
of  rapid  change. 

The  bar  is  partly  to  blame  for  our  de- 
ficiencies. For  example,  we  permit  trial 
continuances  almost  for  the  asking.  At- 
tempting to  extend  full  justice  to  every 
American,  perhaps  some  courts  have  lost 
sight  of  the  difference  between  ques- 
tions of  guilt  and  innocence  and  those  of 
procedure.  Msmy  appeals  are  taken  on 
questions  involving  the  conduct  of  po- 
lice ofBcials — questions  often  germane 
neither  to  the  guilt  or  irmocence  of  the 
accused  nor  the  correct  application  of 
the  law.  If  a  suspect  has  committed  a 
crime,  he  should  not  be  aquitted  simply 
because  a  complaint  has  some  minor  pro- 
cedural flaw.  The  rights  of  every  citizen 
must  be  protected;  but  the  capability 


of  society  speedily  to  pimlsh  criminals 
must  also  be  protected. 

All  of  us — the  bar.  the  law  enforce- 
ment communi.^,  our  civic  leaders,  and 
legislative  bodies — must  strive  to  rede- 
fine this  issue  for  our  time. 

The  frightening,  crime-related  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse,  especially  among  our 
youth,  must  also  be  faced.  Here,  too,  we 
walk  on  new  ground,  struggling  to  deal 
with  the  effect  on  individuals  and  on 
society  of  the  burgeoning  use  of  unfamil- 
iar substances  and  with  its  concomitant 
and  rapidly  expanding  social  and  law 
enforcement  problems. 

Striving  to  provide  lawmakers  and 
administrators  with  reliable  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  decisions  concern- 
ing marijuana,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  study  this  dis- 
maying problem.  My  bill  wtis  made  a  part 
of  the  drug  abuse  bill  which  the  Senate 
passed  recently. 

Much  more  remains  to  be  done.  And 
the  Federal  Government  must  fulfill  its 
role  in  the  field  of  crime  detection,  adju- 
dicf^tion  and  rehabilitation  of  offenders, 
but  I  stress  again,  that  crime  control  is 
basically  a  local  problem  for  cities,  comi- 
ties, and  States.  The  fundamental  crim- 
inal law  is  set  forth  in  our  50  State 
codes.  Tlie  sheriffs,  constables,  city  po- 
lice and  State  police  must  enforce  the 
criminal  law  through  our  State  courts 
and  our  penal  detention  and  rehabilita- 
tion processes  must  fimction  to  reclaim 
offenders  and  protect  society. 

No  issue  today  is  more  important. 


THESE  WHO  SUFFER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  for- 
get at  times  that  besides  the  number  of 
soldiers  and  civilians  who  are  killed  and 
woimded  in  the  Vietnam  war,  there  are 
other  sufferers — the  refugees  of  that  war. 

The  homes  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  civilians,  and  now 
Cambodian  civilians,  have  had  theii' 
homes  destroyed,  their  lives  forever  dis- 
rupted, and  their  lands  turned  into  bat- 
tlefields. 

An  essay  by  a  former  International 
Voluntary  Services  worker  who  served 
in  Vietnam  poignantly  speaks  of  the  suf- 
ferers of  the  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Personal  Experiences  in 
Vietnam — A  Civilian  Perspective,"  writ- 
ten by  Chris  Jenkins,  from  the  Handbook 
on  Vietnam,  compiled  by  students  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Personal  Exteriences  rs  Vietnam — A 
CivitXAN  Perspective 

I  went  to  Vietnam  In  1966  as  a  volunteer 
worker  with  International  Voluntary  Serv- 
ices, a  Washington,  D.C.-based  private  peace- 
corps  sort  of  organization.  I  went  to  Vietnam 
to  learn  about  the  war  there  and  to  listen 
to  what  the  Vietnamese  had  to  say.  I  came 
back  to  this  country  In  1968  In  sadness  at 
having  to  leave  a  country  and  a  people  I 
had  learned  greatly  from,  in  frustration  over 
my  inability  to  help  the  Vietnamese  people, 
and  In  shame  and  anger  over  the  death  and 
destruction  that  I  witnessed  committed  by 
my  fellow  countrymen  against  the  people 
and  the  land  of  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  teU  you  about  the  Vietnamese — 
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not   about   the   Vietnamese   that 
heard  from  already,  those  In  the 
who  speak  through  the  press  or 
may   have   met   on   your   periodic 
Vietnam,  but  about  the  peasants, 
gees,    the   students — those 
sufTer  the  most  Irom  the  war  bu! 
voice  or  no  right  to  speak. 

The  first  Vietnamese  I  knew  wer^ 
In  the  coastal  city  of  Tuy  Hoa. 
two    refugee   camps   there,   Nluh 
Anitoa.    The    people    living    In 
women,  children   and  old  men. 
men,   I  was  told,   were  In   the 
drafted  Into  the  NLP,  others  drafted 
Saigon  army.  The  camps  were 
beaches  as  there  was  no  other  free 
was  considered  within  the  paclfica 
eter  by  the  government.  The 
hot  and  families  were  crowded  Int^ 
shacks  without   windows.   The 
had  dug  a  well  but  the  water 
Refugees  were  given  five  cents  a 
food,  but,  they  complained,  these 
stopped  usually  after  Just  a  few 
the  camps.  The  spirit  among  the 
the  camps  was  very  low.  They  had 
thing  they  owned,  everything  that 
life  together  and  gave  it  meaning 
lost  the  land,  the  means  of  their 
they  had  lost  their  ancestral  altarii 
cestral   gfraves,  the  focus  of  their 
and  spiritual  life.  One  might  say 
lost  their  freedom. 

Some  found  work  as  constructlob 
with  American  companies  buildlni; 
Air  Ptorce  Base   outside  of  Tuy 
women  found  work  as  maids  or 
en  in  G.I.  barracks.  Others  sold 
items  on  the  black  market.  Young 
their  bodies  to  support  their 
became    shoe-shine    boys    or    pick 
These  degrading  professions  were 
left  to  a  family  broken  by  the  war 
gling  to  keep  alive. 

A  brave  few  refused  this 
crept  back  to  their  burned  village 
scarred  rice  paddies.  In  what  was 
fire    zone    they    harvested    their 
planted  again,  often  daring  to 
night  to  avoid  detection  by  the  ev 
eye  of  planes  overhead. 

And,  I  was  told,  there  were  tho^ 
fused  the  pacification  and  aid  of 
cans  and  Saigon  government  and 
fight — with  the  NLP. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  tc 
have  at  least  been  to  Saigon  and 
slums,  the  urchins  in  the  streets, 
ter's  tin  shacks  that  stretch  over 
on    the    city's    outskirts.    These 
refugees  too.  But  they  are  not 
ognlzed  by  the  Ministry  of 
have  fled  the  war  zone  of  their 
and  receive  even  less  official 
fore,  than  those  refugees  in 
ugee    camps.    Without   water   or 
and  living  in  extremely  crowded 
these  refugees  too,  wait  for  the 
they  can  return  to  their  ancestral 

For  over  a  year  I  worked  In 
highlands   near   Dalat.   This 
habited  by  the  ethnically  distinct 
people  or  montaguards.  The  war 
refugees  of  these  people  as  well.  Onc^ 
in  nomadic  slash -and-burn 
people  have  been  forced  to  move 
lages  near  to  towns  and  roads 
can   be   controlled   and    "protecte<! 
Saigon  government.  No  longer 
Montagnards  are  faced  with  coping 
problems  of  reworking  the  same 
land  year  after  year.  They  can  no 
freely  in  the  forest  for  the  meat 
pletes  their  diet. 

I  worked  for  a  while  in  one  of 
located  Montagnard  villages.  I 
Vietnamese  students  to  build  a 
center.  Before  this  village  had 
s  year,   It  was   burned   to  the 
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American  napalm.  The  village  had  been 
visited  by  the  enemy.  I  was  told,  when  I 
asked  the  province  ofBclals  why  the  village 
was  destroyed.  For  the  health  center  I  helped 
build  I  would  not  mourn.  But  for  tbe  one- 
hundred  six  villagers  who  died  I  c^^d  only 
wonder  at  what  cost  the  Vletn^ese  were 
to  be  forced  to  be  free. 

I  taught  English  at  the  University  of  Dalat 
where  I  made  my  closest  friends  among  the 
students.  The  students  were  mostly  from 
wealthy  Saigon  families  and  enjoyed  many 
privileges  including  student  draft  defer- 
ment. Perhaps  because  of  this  leisure  and 
affluence,  the  students  had  time  to  reflect  on 
their  nation  and  what  was  happening  to  it. 
They  were  angry  at  the  dominating  role  the 
Americans  played.  They  were  ashamed  and 
frustrated  at  the  ineflectivenes  of  the  Saigon 
army  and  the  corruption  of  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment. They  would  not  join  an  army,  they 
said,  to  fight  and  die  for  leaders  like  Thieu 
and  Ky.  They  attempted  to  satisfy  their  so- 
cial concern  by  going  Into  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding villages  to  build  schools  and  roads 
and  to  dig  wells.  But  they  became  discour- 
aged when  their  efforts  were  destroyed  by 
war  or  bureaucratic  corruption. 

Some  students  worked  actively  for  a  mid- 
dle way  between  Saigon  and  the  NLP.  They 
demonstrated  and  published  newspapers 
calling  for  support  of  the  Buddhist  Third 
Porce.  Many  of  these  students  ended  up  in 
Jail  where  they  were  tortured  or  banished  to 
the  prison  on  Devil's  Island. 

With  the  possibility  of  war  dissent  thus 
withdrawn,  with  the  position  of  peace  or 
neutrality  unacceptable  to  Saigon,  the  most 
determined  students  saw  no  choice  but  to 
Join  the  NLP.  The  NLP  was  the  only  honor- 
able and  patriotic  option.  Many  students 
expressed  to  me  their  secret  desire  to  Join 
the  NLP.  Mlnh,  one  of  the  Dalat  student 
leaders,  admired  the  program  of  the  NLP  and 
admired  their  courage.  "But,"  he  said  to  me, 
"I  cannot  bring  myself  to  leaving  my  family 
and  my  girlfriend.  And  I  do  not  know  if  X 
could  be  strong  enough  to  live  on  Just  rice 
and  salt  and  live  in  the  Jungle.  The  life  of 
an  NLP  soldier  Is  very  hard." 

Following  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968.  many 
of  these  students  were  drafted  Into  the 
Saigon  army.  But  their  hatred  of  Thieu  and 
Ky  and  the  Americans  remain.  Today.  In  the 
spring  of  1970,  the  schools  and  universities 
of  South  Vietnam  have  been  closed  by  the 
government  as  the  students  once  eigaln  fled 
into  the  streets  to  protest  government  re- 
pression. 

Typical  of  the  feelings  expressed  to  me  by 
the  Vietnamese  was  that  expressed  by  an  old 
schoolteacher  whose  family  sheltered  me 
during  the  Tet  offensive  in  Hue.  I  lived  to- 
gether with  his  family  for  over  three  weeks 
under  the  artillery,  bombs  and  napalm  of 
the  allied  forces.  We  had  many  long  occa- 
sions to  talk  about  Vietnam  and  tbe  war. 
He  told  me  that  if  I  returned  to  America  I 
must  thank  the  Americans  for  their  con- 
cern over  Vietnam.  "Tell  them,"  he  said, 
"that  we  are  grateful  that  they  came  to  help 
us.  We  sincerely  feel  that  Americans  had 
good  intentions  here  and  wanted  to  help  us 
in  the  problems  of  building  our  country. 
But  now  we  know  that  the  only  way  Amer- 
ica can  help  us  Is  by  leaving  our  country. 
Let  us  work  out  our  own  problems.  America 
has  brought  us  no  peace  but  the  peace  of 
the  cemetery."  Indeed,  I  felt,  if  only  the 
President  and  the  generals  and  the  Ambas- 
sador and  the  American  people  could  be  with 
me  here  now,  amid  the  smells  of  gunfire, 
smoke,  and  burned  fiesh,  they  could  not  con- 
tinue this  war  one  more  day. 

I  managed  to  escape  from  Hue.  Many  oth- 
ers did  not.  I  bring  with  me  my  experiences, 
and  the  words  of  my  Vietnamese  friends 
who,  though  unheard,  voiced  again  and 
again  their  desire  for  the  war  to  end.  for 
their  right  to  live,  to  live  In  peace.  To  them 


the  choice  is  not  one  of  Ideology,  It  is  one 
of  survival. 

Only  America  can  stop  this  war.  If  only 
in  the  name  of  our  own  humanity  let  us 
listen  to  the  Vietnamese  people  and  under- 
stand their  single  desire  to  live  in  peace. 


FREEDOM  FOR  THE  BALTIC 
STATES 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
with  sorrow  that  today  marks  the  13th 
Einniversary  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  the 
Baltic  nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia. 

The  brave  people  of  these  troubled 
states  have  too  often  in  world  history 
been  the  innocerxt  victims  of  the  destruc- 
tive battles  of  the  more  powerful  nations 
of  the  world. 

I  pray  that  the  day  will  not  be  far 
away  when  the  people  of  these  nations, 
and  all  other  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world,  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  refresh- 
ing fruits  of  freedom  and  independence 
as  expressed  in  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 416,  which  was  agreed  to  by  Con- 
gress in  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  further  mark 
of  the  resolve  of  Congress  and,  indeed,  all 
voices  of  liberty  throughout  the  world, 
that  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  will 
once  again  be  able  to  walk  proudly  in 
a  country  and  with  a  government  of  their 
own  choosing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development; 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  consis- 
tent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  supi>ort  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence:  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  "Hiat  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Utbuanla, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  ot  tbes* 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 
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SALUTE  TO  BABE  RUTH  BASEBALL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  this  salute  to  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball. 

In  this  era  of  push-button  compla- 
cency, the  need  for  physical  fitness  of  all 
Americans— not  only  our  young  people- 
has  been  widely  discussed.  The  Federal 
Government,  particularly  since  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  administration,  has  be- 
gun to  upgrade  our  efforts  in  this  regard. 
But  we  are  wise  to  honor  organizations 
and  activities  such  as  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
ball which  were  promoting  physical  fit- 
ness long  before  jogging  and  other  such 
activities  became  fashionable  fads.  Last 
year  alone,  more  than  18,000  boys  13  to 
18  years  old  participated  in  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball.  Even  more  are  expected  to  play 
this  summer. 

Besides  developing  physical  skills,  this 
program  provides  yotmg  men  invaluable 
training  In  teamwork  and  cooperation. 
We  need  to  support  the  values  of  sports- 
manship and  fair  play  under  established 
rules  if  we  are  to  combat  the  blind  hate 
and  irrationality  that  are  begiiming  to 
appear  across  our  country. 

I  salute  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  in  its 
worthy  activities  and  hope  that  it  will 
involve  even  more  youngsters  in  the 
years  ahead. 

170TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  PORTSMOUTH, 
N.H.,  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  12,  the  U.S.  Naval  Shipyard  in 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  celebrated  its  IVOth 
birthday.  No  one  can  question  the  long 
and  distinguished  history  of  this  instal- 
lation and  of  the  men  who  have  worked 
in  it.  This  shipyard,  with  its  magnificent 
record  of  achievement,  is  now  being 
threatened  with  shutdown.  The  men  who 
work  there  and  the  officers  who  manage 
it  are  well  aware  of  this  threat  to  its  ex- 
istence and  their  livelihood.  What  we 
must  be  aware  of  is  the  important  role 
this  yard  has  played  in  our  history  and 
of  the  important  role  it  can  continue  to 
play. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
items  from  the  Portsmouth  Periscope  of 
June  12,  1970,  one  a  message  from  the 
shipyard  commander  and  the  other  a 
history  of  the  yard,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Message  From  the  Shiptasd  Commander 

Today  we  celebrate  our  170th  Birthday  as 
a  United  States  Naval  Shipyard.  Throughout 
this  long  history,  our  Shipyard  has  built  and 
supported  a  great  variety  of  Navy  ships  and 
has,  as  the  Shipyard  motto  indicates,  been 
transformed  from  a  shipyard  skilled  in  sail- 
making  and  servicing  smooth  bore  cannon 
to  one  which  has  the  capability  today  of  con- 
structing and  servicing  some  of  our  Navy's 
most  complex  ships — nuclear  powered  attack 
and  Polaris  or  Poseidon  missile  firing  subma- 
rines. A  major  milestone  in  the  transforma- 
tion occurred  when  Portsmouth  became  the 
first  Government  Shipyard  to  build  subma- 
rines. This  marked  the  beginning  of  an  era 
in  which  tbe  Shipyard  earned  a  reputation 
for  technical  leadership  in  desig^i  and  en- 
gineering and  fine  craftsmanship  in  produc- 
ing submarines  for  the  Fleet.  Tbe  Shipyard 
has  pioneered  many  significant  design  im- 
provements which  have  contributed  so  much 


towards    the    U.S.    Navy's    underseas    force; 
second  to  none  in  the  world  today. 

Burpast  glories  never  ensure  future  great- 
ness, an\l  we  are  now  faced  with  the  gravest 
challeng*  of  all;  tbe  question  of  our  con- 
tinued existence.  This  challenge  has  been  met 
before  vvftien  Congress,  in  1876,  appointed  a 
Board  to^^  consider  the  possibility  of  closing 
the  Yard.\Thls  Board  recommended  that  the 
Yard  not  be  closed,  and  one  of  its  main  rea- 
sons was  as. follows:  "There  Is  a  large  popu- 
lation in  anh^around  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  and 
Kittery,  Malnew  who  have  passed  their  lives 
in  shipbuilding^  and  the  naval  mechanics  in 
that  vlclnty  are  esteemed  among  the  best 
in  our  country  .  .  ." 

Today,  as  then,  tbe  people  working  here  are 
the  Yard's  greatest  asset.  The  best  of  ma- 
chines and  equipment  are  of  no  avail  unless 
willing  hands  and  thoughtful  heads  are  there 
to  use  them. 

To  meet  the  present  challenge  success- 
fully, we  must  continue  to  demonstrate,  as 
before,  that  we  are  leaders  in  submarine  con- 
struction and  engineering.  So,  with  pride  in 
the  past  and  with  confidence  in  tbe  future, 
let's  meet  that  challenge. 

D.  H.  Kern, 
Captain,  U.S.  Navy. 
Commander  of  the  Shipyard. 

"Prom  Sails  to  Atoms"  Symbolizes  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard's  170  Years  of 
Service  to  Fleet 

Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  a  leading  de- 
signer and  builder  of  submarines,  Is  170  years 
old  today.  The  first  of  all  naval  shipyards, 
Portsmouth  is  one  of  the  largest  Industries 
north  of  Boston  and  south  of  Montreal. 
Prom  an  investment  of  $5,500,  the  Shipyard, 
In  170  years  of  service  to  tbe  Fleet,  has  ex- 
panded to  a  major  submarine  facility  valued 
at  $85,500,000 — $1  million  In  land;  $30,600,- 
000  in  plant  equipment;  and  $53,900,000  in 
buildings  and  other  facilltiee.  Tbe  phrase 
From  Sails  to  Atoms  symbolizes  the  evolu- 
tion of  shipbuilding  at  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard. 

SHIPYARD'S    HISTORY 

With  tbe  formation  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  1798,  plans  were  made  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  Navy  yard  in  the  Portsmouth 
area.  After  a  survey  of  possible  sites  by  Chief 
Naval  Constructor  Humphries,  a  58  acre 
Island  In  the  Plscataqua  River,  adjacent  to 
tbe  Kittery  shore,  was  bought  June  12,  1800, 
from  William  Dennett  for  tbe  sum  of  $5,500. 

The  first  vessel  constructed  at  the  Yard, 
the  74  gun  sbip-of-tbe-llne  Washington,  was 
launched  In  July.  1815.  Six  more  vessels  were 
buUt  In  the  period  up  to  1848,  when  the 
first  Portsmouth-built  steamship,  the  side- 
wheeler  Saranac,  was  launched. 

Employment  was  down  to  85  mechanics 
and  laborers  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in 
April  1861,  but  bad  climbed  to  a  peak  of 
2,455  in  May  1865.  A  total  of  26  vessels  were 
built  in  this  period.  Including  two  iron-clads 
and  18  steam  sloops.  Among  tbe  latter  was 
the  Kearsage,  which  defeated  the  Confeder- 
ate raider  Alabama  In  a  memorable  battle. 

The  adjacent  Seavey's  Island,  105  acres, 
was  purchased  by  the  Government  Novem- 
ber 3,  1866  to  allow  room  for  needed  expan- 
sion of  the  Navy  Yard.  The  two  islands  were 
separated  by  a  channel,  part  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  Dry  Dock  No.  2. 

Tbe  War  with  Spain  brought  a  brief 
boom  In  ship  overhaul  and  repair  work.  At 
this  time,  funds  were  appropriated  for  the 
construction  of  new  facilities  and  buildings 
including  tbe  Dispensary,  Power  Plant, 
Building  86.  Dry  Dock  No.  2,  Foundry,  and 
tbe  Naval  Disciplinary  Command.  The  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth,  which  ended  tbe  War  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan  was  signed  Septem- 
ber 5,  1905  in  Building  86,  tbe  present  Ship- 
yard  Administration  Building. 

When  tbe  German  U-Boat  campaign  began 
to  raise  havoc  with  Allied  shipping  during 
the  early  part  of  World  War  I,  the  U.S.  Navy 


became  interested  In  building  up  a  sub- 
marine force.  All  submarine  construction  was 
then  being  done  by  two  private  shipyards. 
The  Navy  Department,  desiring  to  build 
some  undersea  craft  in  Government  yards, 
selected  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  for 
the  task  of  building  the  first  one.  Accord- 
ingly, the  keel  of  the  L-8  was  laid  Novem- 
ber 2,  1914.  The  fore-runner  of  a  long  line 
of  Portsmouth-built  submarines  was  launch- 
ed April  23.  1917  and  completed  May  25.  1918. 
The  Portsmouth  Yard  thus  became  estab- 
lished as  a  submarine  construction  activity, 
and  subsequently  became  the  home  yard 
for  all  submarines  on  the  East  Coast.  The 
L-8  crossed  the  Atlantic  In  1918  for  duty  In 
European  waters,  and  at  the  end  of  the  War 
returned  to  this  country  for  further  assign- 
ments, which  were  terminated  in  1926. 

The  success  of  the  L-8  led  to  a  submarine 
building  program  during  World  War  I,  when 
eight  additional  ships  were  constructed,  one 
O-boat  and  seven.^S-boats.  These  early  S- 
boats  were  about  220  feet  long  with  a  21  foot 
beam  and   displacement  of  854  tons. 

From  1924  to  1929,  the  Shipyard  designed 
and  built  five  large  Fleet-type  submarines  of 
the  V-class.  These  ships  were  371  feet  long, 
with  a  displacement  of  over  4000  tons,  nearly 
four  times  that  of  the  previous  S-class  sub- 
marines. The  staunchness  of  these  sub- 
marines U  Illustrated  by  their  outstanding 
performance  during  World  War  n,  when  they 
had  been  in  service  for  an  average  of  15 
years.  Tbe  V-types  were  heavily  armed,  with 
six  torpedo  tubes,  one  6-inch  deck  gun  and 
two  50  caliber  machine  guns. 

Prom  1932  through  1941,  tbe  Shipyard  pre- 
pared the  designs  for  and  built  22  subma- 
rines of  a  smaller,  "cruUer-type."  ThU  series 
resulted  In  the  following  classes:  Cachalot. 
Pike.  Perch,  Salmon,  Sargo,  and  Tambor. 
These  ships  averaged  about  300  feet  in  length. 
25  feet  in  beam,  and  a  displacement  of  1460 
tons.  The  Snapper  Is  notable  as  bel&g  the 
first  all-welded  type,  which  gave  the  hull  a 
much  stronger  construction,  enabling  the 
submarine  to  submerge  much  deepexand  to 
better  withstand  depth  bombing  attacks. 

The  greatly  expanded  submarine  biiadlng 
program,  accelerated  by  our  declaration  of 
War  In  December  1941.  resulted  in  tbe  con- 
struction of  75  submarines  from  January 
1942  through  1945.  Submarines  launched  per 
year  were  as  follows:  14  in  1942;  20  in  1943; 
31  in  1944  (including  four  launchlngs  in  one 
day) ;  and  10  in  1945. 

Fleet  submarines  built  during  the  War 
period  were  of  the  Gato,  Balao.  and  Corsair 
classes,  and  averaged  310  feet  long.  27  foot 
beam,  and  1525  tons  displacement.  All  bad 
10  torpedo  tubes  (6  bow  and  4  stern),  and 
most  bad  one  3-incb  gun,  one  50  caliber 
machine  gvm,  and  two  40  millimeter  anti- 
aircraft guns. 

During  World  War  II.  our  Fleet  submarines 
were  primarily  long-range,  high-speed  sxir- 
face  ships  capable  of  submerging.  Because 
of  the  Increased  threat  to  surface  operations 
by  aircraft,  submarine  design  since  World 
War  II  has  been  increasingly  slanted  toward 
the  role  of  the  true  submersible.  Enyjhasis 
has  been  placed  on  Increased  submergence 
time  and  depth,  higher  underwater  speed, 
more  silent  operation  and  better  listening 
equipment. 

"OtTPPT"   CONVERSIONS 

Portsmouth  pioneered  in  the  design  and 
conversion  of  about  20  Fleet  submarines  to 
Guppy  types.  The  term  Guppy  was  derived 
from  the  major  aim  of  tbe  program,  that  is. 
Greater  Underwater  Propulsion  Power,  the 
Y  being  added  for  euphony.  Submerged  per- 
formance of  these  ships  was  Improved  by 
completely  streamlining  their  outer  bulls 
and,  In  most  cases,  by  increasing  their  bat- 
tery capacities.  In  addition,  they  were  pro- 
vided with  a  snorkel  system  and  with  im- 
proved sonar,  radar  and  radio  equipment. 

Under  the  Guppy  Program,  all  deck  fittings 
were  removed,  recessed,  or  streamlined,  the 
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conning  tower  and  periscope 
ti\e    sail    M«a,    and    general 
made    tbrougbout   Uie    Interior. 
Odox  (SS484),  which  was  orlglnafly 
sioned  at  Portsmouth  Naval 
11,  1945.  was  the  first  submarlnii 
a  Guppy  I  conversion,  completefl 
mouth    In    1947.    She    was 
Guppy  II  type  at  the  Shipyard 

This   Shipyard   also   converted 
submarines  to  radar  picket  typei 
pose    of    these    conversions    was 
surface  ships.   Insofar  as   possible, 
body  screens  to  warn  of  attacking 
Oesiroyer    casualties    during    the 
Campaign   of   World   War    II 
vulnerability   of  surface  ships 
The  ability  of  the  radar  picket 
Fleet  of  the  approach  of  enemy 
then  submerge  to  protect  Itself, 
dous  advantage. 

Portsmouth  was  one  of  two 
for  the  construction  of  the  Tang 
of  submarines.  This  class  of  su 
corporated  all  of  the  lessons 
submarine  operations  during  \V 
In  addition  to  streamlining, 
tery    capacity    and   a   snorkel   sy 
submarines  were  designed  for  1 
eratlng     depUi.     Particular     em 
placed   on   providing   these   sblpu  i 
proved  sonar  listening  equipment 
advances    were    mauie    to    achlev 
ments    In    many    of    the    variou^ 
equipments  and  systems.  Main 
draullc  systems,  air  conditioning 
air   compressors   were   smaller 
less.   Additional   AC   current 
lllaries    were    provided     to 
weight  In  less  space.  Torpedo  e 
terns  were  improved  so  that 
be  launched  without  the  tell- 
The  prototype.  Tang  (SS563 
sioned  at  Portsmouth  October  2; 
ship  was  268  feet  long,  27  foot 
a  surface  displacement  of  2.042 
these  dimensions  she  is  much 
fatter  than  the  Fleet  type 
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The  results  of  hydrodynamic 
rled  out  at  the  David  Taylor  tlodel 
were  incorporated  by  this 
design  of  Albacore    (AGSS-569) 
commissioned  here  December  5, 
core  has  a  length  of  only  203  feet 
of  27  feet  and  a  surface  displacemjent 
tons.  This  submarine  is  a  test 
to    obtain    maneuverability    and 
submerged  speed  for  a  given  male 
plant.  Special  emphasis  was  pla(  ed 
form  and  streamlining.  Extenslv^ 
trial  results  have  Indicated  that 
her  marked  Increase  In  speed 
more  control  stability  than  previous 
This  ship  is  undergoing  a  major 
and  overhaul,  making  her  an 
vehicle  for  developing  new  8ubm4rlne 
concepts. 

During   1956-57.   the   Shipyard 
the  design   and   construction  of 
picket    submarines.    Sailflsh     ( 
Salmon   (SS573).  The  main 
new   design   were   to   provide 
speed    and    mazlmum    capabillt;  r 
search  equipment. 

Keel   of  the   Grotcler    (SS0571) 
February  15,  1955.  She  was  to  b<i 
tlonally  powered  attack  submailne 
Darter  class,  but  in  January  1936 
cided  to  convert  Growler  to  a  veb  Icle 
of  launching  the  Regulus  missile. 
Eive  conversion  was  made  as  a 
Btructlon,  and   GrotDler>wAa 
cember  15.  1958. 

ATOMIC    aUBICAUNX    "SWOBdHsB 

Portsmouth  was  selected  as  tb4 
shipyard    to    build   an    atomic 
Sword/lsh  (SSN579)  waslaunche<i 
1957  and  completed  September  1 
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enc4>sed  within     struct  Ion     of     a     sister     ship.     Seadragon 

vements      (SSN584),  was  completed  December  1,  1959. 

The   U.S.S.     Seadragon  gained  considerable  fame  by  tr»- 

commls-      versing  the  famed  Northwest  Passage,  a  feat 

Shipyard  July     which    bad    been    sought    by    mariners    for 

to  receive     generations. 

at  Ports-         Barbel  (S5580)   was  completed  on  June  4, 
to    a     1959.  This  ship  was  the  first  of  its  class,  which 
In   1931.  were  designed  for  quiet  operation,  increased 

four   Fleet     underwater    speed,    and    greatly    improved 
.  The  pur-     habitabllity  in  order  to  minimize  stress  and 
to    replace     tension  of  crew  members.  The  hull  of  the 
as  main     SS380  is  similar  to  Albacore,  whale-like  in 
SLlrcraift.     shape  with  very  few  appendages.  Aided  by 
Okinawan      the    technical    advice    of    the    David   Taylor 
accented   the     Model    Basin,    Portsmouth    has    been    the 
f(ir  this  use.     pioneer  yard  in  the  application  of  minimum 
warn,  the      underwater  resistance  hull   forms   for  sub- 
a^craft,  and      marines.    As   a   result,   SS580   is   the   Navy's 
a  tremen-     fastest  conventionally  powered  attack  sub- 
marine. 

Abraham  Lincoln  (SSBN602),  completed 
July  8,  1961,  was  the  first  Polaris  missile  sub- 
marine to  be  built  at  this  Shipyard.  This 
ship  added  to  the  Fleet  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive weapons  ever  built,  making  It,  along 
with  other  Polaris  submarines,  a  valuable 
deterrent  to  enemy  attack.  With  a  nuclear 
propulsion  plant  perfected  In  the  SSN585 
class,  Abraham  Lincoln  can  stay  at  sea  for 
long  periods  and  Is  able  to  fire  quickly  and 
accurately  a  highly  destructive  missile  on 
land  targets. 

The  many  advances  of  the  Barbel  and  a 
new  nuclear  power  plant  were  combined  to 
make  the  Skipjack  (SSN585).  which  was  de- 
signed and  built  by  Electric  Boat  Division, 
General  Dynamics  Corp.  The  SSN594  class  Is 
a  greatly  Improved  development  of  the  Skip- 
jack (SSN585)  class.  Tinosa  (SSN606)  com- 
bines advanced  sonar,  deeper  depth,  newer 
weapons,  and  emphasis  on  the  elimination 
of  noise  as  operating  features.  These  im- 
provements make  Tinosa  among  the  finest 
attack  and  killer  submarines  in  the  World. 
The  Shipyard  also  built  another  ship  of 
this  class,  the  Jack  (SSN605),  which  Joined 
the  Fleet  in  1967. 

Although  Jack   Is  similar  to  the  SSN594 

r48earch  car-     class   in  hull   form   and   forward   compart- 

Basln     menu,  she  baa  a  unique  propulsion  plant 

Into  the      which  utilizes  two  contra-rotaUng  propellers. 

which  was     This  Increases  propulsive  efficiency  and  Im- 

1953.  Alba-     proves  controllability. 

but  a  beam         John   AdaTna    (SSBN620)    and   Nathanael 
of  1334      Greene  (SSBN636) .  Polaris  submarines  of  the 
vehicle  built      Lafayette   class,    were   also   built   at   Ports- 
maximum      mouth. 

propulsion         The  Portsmouth-built  nuclear  attack  sub- 
on  hull      marine    Grayling    (SSN646)    was    placed    In 
tests  and      commission  October  11.  1969  at  the  Shipyard, 
even  with      Sond  Lance  (3SN660)  was  launched  Novem- 
i4|Ibacore  has      ber  11.  1969  from  the  Shlpbuildingways  and 
designs.      U  currently  being  outfitted  at  the  Shipyard, 
conversion      Grayling  and  Sand  Lance  are  Sturgeon  class 
test      submarines,  the  newest  of  the  nuclear  pow- 
design      ered  attack  submarines. 

"DOLPHIN"    DEEP   DIVING.    RCSSARCH    StrBMAKIKX 

One  of  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard's  latest 
accomplishments  is  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  deep  diving,  research  submarine 
Dolphin  (AOSS5551.  which  was  placed  In 
commission  August  17,  1968.  The  submarine 
was  built  to  develop  and  test  advanced  en- 
gineering design  features  and  to  conduct 
weapons,  acoustic  and  oceanograpblc  re- 
search. Dolphin  la  dleeel  driven  and  smaller 
than  Albacore.  Greater  dlrtng  depth  will  be 
Dolphin's  most  notable  feature. 

The  Shipyard  has  additional  projects.  In- 
cluding development  of  a  method  of  protect- 
ing sea  water  valve  internals  from  corrosion, 
investigation  Into  the  low  cycle  fatigue  life 
of  high  strength  hull  structurea.  Improved 
structural  analysis  techniques,  development 
of  deep  submergence  cable  hull  penetratora, 
first  Naval     development  of   ptrocedures  to  brmze  ahlp- 
submarine.     board  ptp>e  joints  automatically  and  Improved 
August  27,     technique*  for  reducing  the  noise  levels  of 
1958.  Con-     operating  submarines. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE  IS 
NOT  ENOUGH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Ml".  President,  the  Na- 
tion for  June  8  contains  a  perceptive 
article  by  Dr.  George  A.  Silver  on  the 
relationship  between  national  health  in- 
surance and  the  need  for  improving  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  health  care 
in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Silver,  who  is 
currently  an  executive  associate  of  the 
Urban  Coalition  and  a  professor  of  pub- 
lic health  at  Yale  Medical  School,  makes 
clear  his  strong  belief  that  a  national 
health  insurance  program  cannot  simply 
be  an  insurance  program.  It  must  also, 
he  urges,  contain  adequate  incentives  to 
improve  the  organization  and  delivery 
systems.  Otherwise,  he  declares,  national 
health  insurance  will  merely  be  a  guar- 
antee of  higher  income  for  physicians, 
hospitals,  and  insurance  c(»npanies.  not 
a  guarantee  of  health  services  for  our 
people. 

Mr.  President.  I  shau"e  Dr.  Silver's  con- 
cern that  national  health  insurance  must 
be  used  as  a  lever  to  improve  health  serv- 
ices in  the  Nation.  I  believe  that  his  arti- 
cle will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  health  care 
in  America.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Insurance  Is  Not  Enough 
(By   George  A.  Sliver,  MJ3.) 

In  the  foreign  service,  a  diplomat  is  defined 
as  one  who  hastens  to  the  aid  of  the  victor. 
National  health  Insurance  will  be  a  political 
Issue  In  some  of  the  1970  Congressional  cam  - 
palgns.  and  virtll  eventually  become  the  sub- 
ject of  Congressional  action.  Already,  a  num- 
ber of  diplomats  are  running  to  Its  assist- 
ance— at  least  seven  national  health  In- 
surance bills  are  In  the  process  of  belni: 
Introduced  into  the  Congress. 

National  health  insurance  has  a  long  his- 
tory in  Europe,  and  the  evidence  of  Its  suc- 
cess there  should  be  an  overwhelming  argu- 
ment for  Its  adoption  In  the  United  States. 
Just  at  the  time  of  America's  entry  Into 
World  War  I  It  was  supported  by  a  powerful 
committee  of  the  American  Medical  Assocla- 
Uon,  headed  by  President  Wilson's  personal 
physician.  Dr.  Alexander  Lambert.  That  com- 
mittee considered  voluntary  health  insurance 
un-American,  since  It  would  not  be  equally 
available  to  all  citizens.  The  postwar  reac- 
tion against  anything  "Socialist."  and  the 
capture  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
by  conservatives  and  Its  transformation  into 
a  physicians'  protective  association,  de- 
prived national  health  insurance  of  AMA 
support.  However,  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  persisted  In  Its  belief 
and,  had  It  not  been  for  backroom  maneuver- 
ing by  Influential  physicians  with  access  to 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  of  1935  might  have  contained  such 
a  title.  Since  then,  the  battle  for  national 
health  Insurance  has  been  continued  mainly 
by  Senators  Wagner  and  Murray  and  Repre- 
sentative Dingle,  beginning  with  their  cele- 
brated Wagner-Murray-Dlngle  bUl  of  1939. 
which  has  been  reintroduced  In  somewhat 
modified  form  into  each  Congress  ever  since 
(the  most  recent  bill  was  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Dingle's  son) .  In  1965.  a  partial  vic- 
tory was  won.  after  ten  years  of  struggle,  with 
the  passage  of  the  Medicare  Act,  which  pro- 
vides national  health  Insurance  for  older 
people. 

During  the  present  Congress,  and  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Dingle  blU.  Rep  Martha  W.  Grlf- 
fltbB  (D.,  Mich.)  has  Introduced  a  modlflca- 
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tlon  strongly  supported  by  the  AFL-CIO. 
Senator  Javlts  has  introduced  another  modi- 
fication, the  detaUs  of  which  are  largely  the 
work  of  former  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen,  who 
participated  in  writing  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935.  Walter  Reuther  established  a 
Committee  of  100  lor  National  Health  Insur- 
ance more  than  a  year  ago  and  worked  stren- 
uously with  expert  committees  under  the 
leadership  of  I.  S.  Falk,  who  was  also  involved 
in  drawing  up  the  original  Social  Security 
Act. 

All  these  bills  have  a  common  focus;  the 
financing  is  to  take  place  through  the  Social 
Security  System.  A  separate  health  Insurance 
trust  fund  will  be  created  and  it  will  pay  for 
thn  services  obtained  by  eligible  patients.  No 
doubt  the  bills  will  all  provide  for  merging 
the  insurance  program  for  the  poor  Medic- 
aid— into  the  more  Inclusive  program.  Medi- 
care may  or  may  not  be  merged.  The  Ameri- 
can Medical  AssociaUon.  frantically  attempt- 
ing to  retain  control  of  the  expenditures  to 
be  made  on  behalf  of  physicians,  has  intro- 
duced legislation  whereby  tax  credits  would 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  voluntary  health 
Insurance.  This  would  benefit  those  who  are 
employed  and  can  buy  such  Insurance,  while 
the  federal  government  presumably  would 
buy  such  voluntary  health  Insurance  for  the 
poor,  instead  of  providing  a  payment  mecha- 
nism through  the  states,  as  In  the  present 
Medicaid  setup.  This  proposal,  if  it  could  be 
put  across,  would  be  a  staggering  bonanza 
for  doctors,  providing  an  open-ended  budget 
through  the  insurance  premiums. 

Each  health  insurance  bill  wlU  have  its 
ovra  mix  of  Social  Security  tax  and  general 
tax  revenues,  eligibility  requirements,  scope 
of  services  and  mechanism  of  reimburse- 
ment— and  BO  there  will  be  fierce  political 
debate.  What  will  not  be  debated,  if  the 
focus  is  on  insurance.  Is  whether  social  policy 
Is  best  served  by  offering  legislative  aid  to 
paying  for  services  or  by  legislating  the  guar- 
anteed provision  of  services. 

B  th  trade-union-sponsored  proposals — 
the  Griffiths  bill  sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO 
and  the  Reuther  bill  yet  to  be  Introduced — 
contain  language  intended  to  stimulate  a 
better  distribution  and  organization  of 
health  services.  Unfortimately,  the  wording  is 
not  sufficiently  strong  and  direct  to  insure 
better  distribution  and  more  resources. 
Furthermore,  unless  there  Is  a  deeply  felt 
public  demand  for  basic  changes  in  organi- 
zation and  direction,  the  really  radical  trans- 
formations in  health  services  will  be  compro- 
mised out  when  these  bills  reach  committee. 
As  with  Medicare  legislation,  the  vested  in- 
terests win  lobby  and  logroll  to  make  what- 
ever legislative  action  emerges  concentrate  on 
financing.  The  widest  possible  discussion  is 
necessary  to  educate  the  American  people 
Into  the  need  for  a  law  that  guarantees 
tervicea. 

The  American  medical  care  system  Is  ad- 
ministratively, financially  and  morally  bank- 
rupt. It  Is  the  last  stronghold  of  laissez- 
faire  social  policy.  The  bulk  of  physicians 
are  In  solo  fee-for-servlce  practice.  Most 
hoepltals.  "voluntary"  and  "nonprofit,"  sire 
unrelated  to  the  ambulatory  care  system  and 
the  long-term  care  system;  they  are  competi- 
tive and  uncontrolled  In  their  management 
and  development.  The  majority  of  the  long- 
term  care  Institutions  are  In  proprietary 
hands;  they  observe  few  standards  and  are 
also  uncontrolled  and  unrelated  to  the  rest 
of  the  medical  care  system.  Millions  of 
Americans  are  unable  to  obtain  medical 
care  because  of  poor  distribution  or  inade- 
quate resources;  other  millions  get  Inferior, 
disorganized,  episodic  services  with  no  em- 
phasis on  prevention  or  continuity.  Very 
few  if  any  Americans  receive  the  medical 
care  that  this  century  is  technologically  able 
to  provide.  Coets  are  escalating  at  the  rate  of 
12  to  16  per  cent  a  year  and  the  proportion 
of  gross  national  Income  now  going  Into 
health  aervlcea  Is  greater  here  than  in  any 


other  nation  In  the  world.  The  situation  is 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  pepple  and 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  from  any  point  of 
view. 

The  poor,  of  course,  suffer  the  consequences 
of  disorganization  and  other  deficiencies  In 
an  exaggerated  form.  And  since  minority 
groups — blacks.  Chlcanos  and  Indians — are 
more  likely  to  be  poor,  the  health  statistics 
of  the  minorities  are  significantly  worse  than 
those  of  the  white  majority — not  to  mention 
that  in  this  stiU  racist  society  every  In- 
stitutional form  discriminates,  so  that  what 
Inadequate  health  services  exist  are  less 
available,  less  well  distributed  and  less  hu- 
manely applied.  Those  who  live  In  Isolated 
rural  pockets,  such  as  the  Appalachian 
whites,  are  also  distant  from  20th-century 
medicine.  Drug  companies  are  In  private 
hands,  llfesavlng  drugs  are  fantastically  ex- 
pensive, and  many  useless  and  even  danger- 
ous drugs  are  promoted  for  profit.  The  sys- 
tems that  have  been  provided  to  pay  for 
health  services  for  the  poor  reach  only  a 
fraction  of  those  eligible  for  them. 

Lack  of  resources  and  the  uneven  distrib- 
ution of  what  resources  exist  will  make  non- 
sense of  any  legislative  effort  that  addresses 
Itself  solely  to  the  question  of  paying  f  jt 
services.  The  fact  that  payment  can  be  had 
Is  of  no  Interest  to  those  who  cannot  find 
the  services.  And  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans will  have  no  assurance  that  the  care 
which  Is  paid  for  is  the  care  they  need,  or 
that  it  win  be  supported  by  the  ambulatory 
services,  the  hospital  services,  the  long-term 
services  and  the  home  services  that  are  re- 
quired for  the  restoration  of  their  good 
health. 

Paying  from  public  funds  for  services  re- 
ceived will  not  turn  out  more  doctors  or 
nurses  or  dentUts  or  put  them  where  they 
are  needed.  It  won't  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
hospitals  or  clinics  or  make  them  more  re- 
sponsive or  gentle  with  the  poor  and  black. 
A  whole  series  of  added  steps  will  be  re- 
quired, many  of  which  must  go  against  the 
grain  of  present  attitudes,  professional  in- 
terests and  academic  forms. 

The  cruelty  lies  In  the  fact  that  those 
who  carry  on  the  debate  speak  constantly 
as  though  what  they  were  discussing  was  a 
national  health  sert'ice,  and  that  is  what  the 
American  people  will  think  they  have  ob- 
tained when  a  national  health  insurance 
bill  is  passed.  Ahead  of  them  will  lie  the 
bitter  discovery  that  those  insured  under  a 
national  health  Insurance  act  will  be  physi- 
cians and  hospitals,  not  patients;  that  the 
guarantee  wlU  be  of  payment  to  the  pro- 
vider, not  of  service  to  the  patient;  that  the 
entire  legislative  effort  U  geared  and  directed 
toward  increasing  the  income  of  already  af- 
fluent practitioners. 

Those  at  present  engaged  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  health  Insurance  bills 
are  aware  of  this  problem,  but  the  line  of 
argument  they  pursue  is  that  organizational 
change,  change  in  education  and  In  distri- 
bution of  health  services  and  resources  can 
be  attained  only  after  uniform  financing  has 
been  accompUshed  by  the  passage  of  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance  bill.  Until  the  fed- 
eral government  takes  responsibility  for  pay- 
ing the  medical  bills,  collects  all  the  money 
In  one  spot,  and  then  uses  this  gigantic 
financial  leverage  to  enforce  change,  change 
vsnil  not  take  place.  This  Is  a  perfectly  rea- 
sonable argument  except  that  experience 
teaches  otherwise.  The  proponents  of  Medi- 
care used  the  same  logic,  but  since  1965  no 
change  has  been  made  In  the  system  to  im- 
prove the  availability  of  services  for  those 
old  people  who  cannot  now  obtain  them 
(although  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  real 
financial  load  has  been  taken  off  those  old 
I>eople  who  do  get  medical  attention).  It  Is 
qiUte  possible  that  the  introduction  of  a 
national  health  Insurance  bill  will  do  no 
more  to  reform  the  system  than  has  the 
Medicare  BUI — in  which  case,  we  can  look 


forward  to  no  Improvement  or  Increase  in 
availability  of  services  but  only  to  a  shift  In 
the  source  of  pajrment  for  providers.  Im- 
proved financing  and  organization  must  be 
Introduced  simultaneously  and  proceed  In 
parallel. 

For  this  reason,  those  Interested  In  im- 
proving health  services  for  the  American 
people,  as  well  as  removing  the  economic 
barrier  to  health  care,  must  develop  a  con- 
stituency that  win  support  national  health 
insurance  while  at  the  same  time  Insisting 
that  the  law  contain  a  series  of  mandatory 
requirements  that  wlU  transform  the  system 
into  an  instrument  to  serve  all  the  people. 
To  this  end.  a  number  of  additional  ele- 
ments will  have  to  be  introduced  along  with 
the  insurance. 

Organization.  Given  the  great  scarcity  of 
physicians  In  the  present  system,  the  In- 
efficiency of  solo  practice  must  be  overcome. 
There  are  strong  professional  arguments 
against  solo  practice:  complexity  of  modern 
medical  knowledge  and  specialized  care  re- 
quire team  relationships;  colleague  super- 
vision and  consultation  will  guarantee  bet- 
ter care.  But  even  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
the  increased  efficiency  of  group  practice  in 
manpower  and  equipment  would  dictate  that 
doctors  so  organize. 

Any  insurance  law  should  provide  that 
doctors  will  be  reimbxxrsed  only  when  prac- 
ticing as  groups.  This  will  not  work  any 
hardship  on  rural  or  Isolated  areas,  as  is  so 
often  postulated.  The  association  of  doctors 
In  Isolated  areas  with  larger  community 
groups  and  better  administrative  and  travel 
arrangements,  will  make  It  easier,  not  harder, 
to   supply   services. 

Hospitals  will  have  to  become  community 
resources  with  commitments  to  the  groups  of 
doctors  practicing  in  those  geograiihic  areas. 
The  arguments  that  go  on  interminably  as 
to  whether  the  hospital  or  the  doctors  should 
control  the  auminlstration.  budget,  etc..  are 
red  herrings.  The  community  should  control 
the  lot  of  them  and  community  boards 
should  receive  the  budget  and  allocate  the 
funds.  The  wasteful  mismanagement,  dupU- 
catlon  and  Inefficiency  of  present  hospital 
relations,  in  which  they  compete  instead  of 
cooperating,  has  to  stop.  Patients  must  not 
be  sent  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  another 
because  a  given  hospital  doesn't  take  that 
kind  of  case,  or  the  patient  can't  pay.  or  the 
doctor  has  no  privileges  there.  Hospitals  are 
a  community  resource  and  should  be  so  used. 
Any  Insurance  law  must  provide  for  as- 
signing a  hospital  budget  to  a  geographic 
area  controlled  by  a  community  board. 

Contractual  arrangements  for  paying 
physicians  must  be  made  between  com- 
munity organization  and  groups  of  doctors. 
The  site  and  location  of  physician  services 
should  be  determined  by  the  community  and 
not  left  to  the  entreprenevirlal  motives  of  the 
doctors.  The  same  applies  to  hospitals.  The 
ambulatory,  hospital  and  the  long-term-care 
Institutional  systems  should  be  made  one. 

A  section  of  the  law  should  provide  that 
where  local  communities  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain health  services,  because  of  either  lack  of 
resources  or  the  unwillingness  of  the  provider 
to  contract  with  the  community,  the  federal 
government  shall  provide  the  services;  funds 
from  the  health  Insurance  trust  must  be 
made  available  to  the  federal  government  to 
carry  out  these  objectives. 

Financing.  The  elimination  of  fee-for- 
servlce  will  be  the  major  contribution  that 
a  health  insurance  bill  can  make  toward  the 
regularizatlon  of  the  system.  Block  financing 
of  all  care  will  take  away  the  Incentive  to 
cost-plus  charging  and  encourage  all  the 
elements  to  be  as  efficient  as  possible. 

Manpower.  The  critical  lack  of  manpower 
is  not  caused  entirely  by  an  overaU  short- 
age. Rural  areas  have  been  losing  their  doc- 
tors and  other  professional  people  rapidly 
over  the  last  few  decades  as  people  have 
been  moving  into  the  cities.  The  New  York 
Times  told  recently  of  an  Iowa  community 
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that  bad  built  a  modem 
own  funds    (against   the   advlc« 
out  the  financial  assistance  of 
authority  of  the  state)  but  then 
to  get  doctors  to  staff  It. 

The  ghettos  have  been  losing 
professional    personnel    at   an 
rate  as  they  flee  the  Inner  city 
suburbs.  A  recent  editorial  In 
land  Journal  of  Medicine  reads 

Boston  has  one  of  the  hlghes ; 
tlons  of  physicians  In  the  world 
abundance  of  physician 
of  Metropolitan  Boston,  and 
Idents  of   Its   lower   Income   arfas 
Increasingly  critical  shortage  of 
physicians.  Between  1940  and 
ply  of  general  practitioners  In 
BrookUne  fell  SC"-,   from   132  3 
population   to  670  per  100,000 
same  21-year  period,  the  number 
Ists,  pediatricians,  and 
ton  and  BrookUne  with  office 
side   hospitals    increased    from 
per    100,000    population. 
only  25 ''r  of  the  lost  primary 
The  fact  that   New  York   City 
enced  a  similar  decline  In 
Ing  the  seven-year  period  from 
suggests    that    the 
primary-care   physicians 
the   past  decade.   Although 
tloners  have   tended   to   locate 
with    Httle    re^rd    to    the    so: 
status  of  the  neighborhood,  s 
•bop  almost  exclusively  In 
roundlngs.  For  example,  the 
Boston  and  BrookUne  that  In 
the  40 '"r  of  the  population  In  thi  i 
•ble  circumstances,  house  the 
of  the  general  practitioners  an 
Internists,    pediatricians     and 
who  were  located  in  the 

A  number  of  steps  must  be 
prove  the  manpKJwer  situation 
The  medical  school  faculties  no^ 
part  of  their  time  to  teaching 
medical   education  directly, 
directly  through  service  or 
nels,  larger  numben  of  faculty 
concentrate  on  teKhlng,  whicli 
larger  numbers  of  students  can 
Strong  support  of  efTorts  by 
■oclated  with   universities, 
predominantly    Negro    coUeges, 
their  science   teaching  could 
number   of  minority   students 
the  enlarged  medical  student 
Tis\iaUzed.  Every  student,  on 
training,   should    be   expected 
number  of  years  to  community 

Enough    has    been    written 
twenty  years  to  demonstrate 
aUocatlon  of  duties  in  the 
Is  dictated  by  economic  self 
by  rational  professional  procedure 
doctors  are  doing  things  that 
twelve  years  of  training  should 
not  enough  people  are  being 
a  few  nx>nths  or  a  few  years  of 
those  things  doctors  need  not 
no   established    task    mechantf#n 
scale  or  career  ladder  to  encourage 
distribution  of  the  work. 

The  law  should  provide  for 
scales    that    allow    Intermediate 
physician  assistants,  dental 
aides,   community   health 
like — to  be  included  in  the  syst' : 
the  law  cannot  specify  detaUs 
guage  must  foster  sensible  and 
power  training  and  use. 

In    considering   radical   c 
traditional  ways  In  which 
nized  or  educated  or  paid  or 
on  their  location  of  practice 
must  weigh  the  limitations  ol 
these  practitioners  against  soc  al 
are  In  an  emergency  situation 
lions  of  people  do  not  obtain 
Any,  medical  care.  Have  we  a 
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demands  on  the  medlced  profession  that  will 
compel  them  to  meet  society's  medical  needs? 
Is  entrepreneurial  practice  so  sweet  and  fee- 
for-servJce  so  dear  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  sickness  and  death  for  the  poor  and 
the  black  (to  paraphrase  an  early  American 
radical )  ? 

How  can  we  guarantee  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice for  which  the  Insurance  will  pay?  How 
can  we  distribute  the  existing  services  so 
that  all  Americans  wUl  have  access  to  them? 
Can  we  order  doctors  to  practice  in  areas 
where  they  are  needed?  Can  medical  schools 
be  ordered  to  change  their  curricula  and  ad- 
mission policies  to  turn  out  the  massive  num- 
bers needed?  Can  we  get  a  national  domestic 
health  service  corps  to  fill  in  the  gaps?  WIU 
doctors  accept  the  social  responsibility  for 
arranging  to  practice  in  the  most  productive 
rather  than  the  most  convenient  way? 

How  the  money  is  collected,  how  the  ad- 
ministrative channels  are  set  up,  whether  the 
private  insurance  companies  or  the  nonprofit 
agencies  like  Blue  Cross  are  involved  and 
whether  there  will  be  representative  boards 
of  consumers  and  the  like,  are  all  very  Im- 
portant and  must  be  written  Into  the  law. 
But  the  heart  of  the  law  is  the  guarantee  of 
ser\'lce.  Unless  that  Is  provided  for.  only  in- 
come wUl  be  guaranteed — for  physicians  and 
hospitals. 

Those  who  now  fear  a  tidal  wave  of  de- 
mand that  will  Inundate  any  new  system 
set  up  by  law  to  guarsmtee  medical  services 
for  all  Americans,  may  be  reassured  by  pre- 
vious history.  Who  would  have  thought  most 
hospitals  could  be  brought  Into  compliance 
with  civil  rights  and  safety  standards  In  such 
a  short  time  after  passage  of  the  Medicare 
Bill?  If  the  day  appointed  for  operation  is 
set  two  years  off,  and  the  professions  and 
officials  set  to  work  with  a  will,  large  num- 
bers of  trained  personnel  can  be  created  and 
distributed,  additional  facilities  built  and 
staffed,  and  the  administrative  mechanism 
set  in  motion.  Alternatively,  phased  partici- 
pation can  be  mandated,  perhaps  by  age 
groups.  After  aU.  the  old  people  are  already 
m  a  financing  •system";  what  Is  required 
Is  an  organizational  approach  to  assure  them 
of  appropriate  care.  ChUdren  and  pregnant 
women  could  be  phased  tn  before  the  rest  of 
the  population,  and  a  system  of  centers  for 
maternal  and  child  health  care  could  be  set 
up  relatively  easily. 

The  problem  is  not  knowledge  or  tech- 
niques to  accomplish  this  goal.  The  problem 
Is  wiU. 
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PERFORMANCE  OF  UTAH  SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA  AND  UNI- 
VERSITY OP  UTAH  CIVIC 
CHORALE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Satur- 
day Review  of  March  28,  1970,  contains 
an  article  entitled  "Berlioz  From  the 
Tabernacle."  This  is  critic's  report  on 
the  performance  of  the  Utah  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  University  of  Utah 
Civic  Chorale. 

It  is  always  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to 
people  from  the  populace  areas,  espe- 
cially those  living  on  the  east  coast,  to 
find  that  a  superb  symphony  orchestra 
imder  the  direction  of  Maurice  Abra- 
vanel  exists  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and 
that  a  chorale  such  as  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  performs  as  well  in  that 
city. 

Because  it  is  of  interest  to  Senators 
and  others  who  read  the  Record,  I  ask 
unai)imous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Name  brands  and  expensive  labels  do  not 
always  carry  the  day.  On  occasion,  through 
sheer  force  of  commitment  and  sincerity,  a 
less  glamorously  packaged  product  comes 
out  ahead.  And  that  is  what  has  happened 
with  Berlioz's  formidably  difficult  Grande 
Messe  des  Marts  in  Its  latest  recorded  ver- 
sion. Vanguard  has  released  the  work  simul- 
taneously on  discs  (stereo  VCS  10070/1)  and 
on  a  tape  requiring  four  playback  channels 
(geared,  of  course,  to  the  famous  "Tuba 
Mlrum"  and  its  four  brass  bands  resounding 
In  combination  with  one  another  and  the 
mighty  center  orchestra).  The  performing 
group  is  the  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra,  di- 
rected by  Maurice  Abravanel.  together  with 
tenor  Charles  Bressler,  and  the  University  of 
Utah  Civil  Chorale  and  A  Capella  Choir,  all 
gathered  into  the  Mormon  Tabernacle. 

More  prestlglotis  forces  have  labored  in 
the  same  field:  Charles  Munch  and  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony,  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Hermann  Scherchen 
with  recruits  from  the  Paris  Op^ra  and 
Radiodiffuslon  PranQalse.  The  first  two  re- 
cordings are  superb  orchesj«^,  but  suffer 
from  choral  singing  belovi^he  fftandards  set 
by  the  Instruments.  Th^thlrd  loses  out 
through  eccentric.  churliSit^  conducting, 
which  leaves  us  with  the  finest  performance 
of  all — pressed  over  twenty-five  years  ago — 
by  the  Emll  Passanl  Choir,  an  unspecified 
orchestra,  and  the  Paris  Op^ra  tenor  Georges 
Jouatte,  under  the  direction  of  Jean  Pournet. 
The  substance  of  that  first  recorded  Requiem 
remains  incomparable;  but  the  sound,  on  783. 
is  outdated.  And  so  we  must  turn  to  the 
Philadelphia  or  Boeton  versions,  both  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  but  unequal  In  their  choral- 
orchestral  relationships.  Happily,  since  the 
Utah  Symphony  is  less  of  a  virtuoso  ensem- 
ble than  the  other  two,  no  such  Imbalance 
results  from  fusing  it  with  a  student  chorus, 
rather  than  a  first-rate  professional  one.  The 
combined  groups  are  well-knit  and  homoge- 
neous. And  while  the  orchestral  sound  does 
not  approach  that  of  Boston  or  Philadelphia 
In  richness,  there  are  compensations  In  the 
perceptive  conducting  of  Maurice  Abravanel, 
the  fervor  of  the  choristers,  the  clean  and 
effective  playing  by  the  Utah  musicians. 

What  Abravenal  has  conveyed  above  all 
la  the  sense  of  directness  and  Bimplicity  es- 
sential to  the  work's  best  effect.  The  word 
simplicity  may  be  questioned  In  view  of  the 
number  of  performers  needed  to  launch  the 
Requiem,  but  I  believe  It  Is  accurate,  for 
even  the  "Tuba  Mlrum"  boasts  complexity 
of  means  rather  than  of  thought.  In  any 
event,  the  auxiliary  brasses  are  heard  in 
oiily  three  of  the  ten  sections  making  up 
the  score.  Elsewhere  the  instrumentation, 
though  on  a  large  scale,  is  amazingly  un- 
adorned; the  ideas  emerge  broadly  and  in 
fuU  profile.  For  those  listeners  who  think  of 
Berlioz  as  master  composer  rather  than 
orchestral  wizard.  It  is  the  expressivity  of  the 
Requiem  that  counts:  the  memorable  rise 
of  strings  and  voices  on  the  "Luceat"  of  the 
opening  pages,  the  sublime  tenor  melody  of 
the  "Sanctus,"  the  affecting  theme  that  ends 
the  "Rex  Tremendae"  to  the  words  ''fons 
pietatts"  and  then,  stUl  more  compassion- 
ately, returns  as  "quia  pius  es"  before  the 
Amen.  These  are  pages  that  bring  to  the  Req- 
uiem an  emotional  urge  stronger  than  that 
engendered  by  the  sounding  of  trumpets  in 
the  "Dies  Irae."  This,  the  quieter  element, 
is  true  Berlioz  country;  and  Abravanel  Is 
a  knowing  guide. 

Technically,  the  performing  forces  are  ade- 
quate and,  in  the  case  of  the  Utah  Symphony, 
something  more  than  that.  Drawbacks:  The 
strings  lack  presence  on  this  new  recording; 
pizzicati,  especially,  are  poorly  articvaated. 
Yet  I  suspect  that  part  of  this  lack  might 
arise  from  the  sonlca  of  production  rather 
than  insufficient  playing.  Emphasis  In  this 
recording  would  seem  to  have  lain  on  brasses 
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and  winds — an  approach  that,  at  many  mo- 
ments, bears  remarkable  fruit.  Thus,  no 
other  recording  of  the  Requiem  offers  so  Ideal 
a  balance  in  the  celebrated  chords  for  three 
flutes  and  eight  trombones.  The  clarity  here 
Is  breath-taking.  And  the  precision  of  the 
massed  entrances  in  the  "Tuba  Mlrum," 
brasses  piling  one  on  another  from  every 
point  of  the  compass,  may  be  described  as 
ihrilllng.  particularly  on  Vanguard's  four- 
channel  "surround  stereo"  tape.  Tet  two 
reservations — one  esthetic,  the  other  me- 
chanical— lead  to  some  restraint  on  this  last 
point.  The  Requiem,  for  all  its  basic  expres- 
sivity, requires  sight  as  well  as  sound  in  the 
more  flamboyant  sections.  The  four  bands, 
representing  the  summons  to  the  Judgment, 
are  almost  as  important  to  the  eye  as  to  the 
ear.  This  is  total  drama  involving  all  the 
senses,  in  which  replacement — no  matter  how 
Ingenious — of  even  one  remains  a  compro- 
mise. And  then,  as  on  previous  American  re- 
cordings of  the  Requiem.  I  find  our  domestic 
brasses  ill-adapted  to  the  music.  A  replay  of 
either  French  version  (Columbia  or  V^a) 
will  communicate  the  lightness  of  Gallic 
trunipets  and  trombones  with  their  small 
bore,  their  slender,  chiming  tone — like 
Gothic  tracery — as  opposed  to  the  heavy  pom- 
posity of  our  own. 

Unless  my  ears  deceive  me,  there  has  been 
some  slight  economizing  on  certain  of  the 
instruments  specified.  I  do  not  hear  the  total 
sonority  of  eight  bassoons.  And  that  terrible 
crack  of  doom  in  the  "Dies  Irae."  scored  for 
ten  pairs  of  cymbals  and  four  tamtams,  comes 
off  with  considerably  less  impact  than  Ber- 
lioz has  asked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  faint 
whirring  of  those  same  cymbals  (three  pairs, 
this  time)  beneath  the  tenor  solo  In  the 
"Sanctus,"  suggestive  of  angelic  wings,  is 
faithfully  conveyed. 

The  chorus  is  a  good  one,  weakest  perhaps 
In  its  tenor  section,  where  an  excessive  use 
of  voix  miite  tends  to  produce  the  effect  of 
altos,  but  generally  of  solid  ability.  And 
Charles  Bressler's  singing  of  the  "Sanctus" 
comes  off  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
old  performance  by  Jouatte)  as  the  best  on 
records.  His  tones  are  beautifully  molded 
and  styled,  the  voice  appropriately  celestial. 
This  new  release  of  the  Requiem  is,  in  gen- 
eral, a  striking  one. 


SPEECH   BY   THE   VICE   PRESIDENT 
IN  HOUSTOri 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  on 
May  22,  1970,  Vice  President  Agnew  pre- 
sented a  timely  analysis  concerning  at- 
tacks by  the  liberal  press  and  the  rea- 
soning which  supports  his  position. 
Speaking  to  a  Republican  gathering  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  the  Vice  President  re- 
affirmed his  right  to  make  personal  state- 
ments concerning  current  administra- 
tion policies. 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  news 
reporting  media  is  clearly  shown  in  num- 
erous editorials  and  columns  printed  by 
certain  newspapers  which  he  cites,  and 
through  continued  efforts  to  distort  the 
statements  of  elected  public  officials.  Ob- 
viously, if  some  of  the  Nation's  key  news- 
papers feel  that  they  can  succeed  in 
suppressing  and  twisting  Vice  President 
Agnew's  statements,  members  of  the  lib- 
eral press  will  also  feel  that  they  can 
further  distort  public  statements  made 
by  Representatives,  State  Governors,  and 
even  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  remarks  of  Vice 
President  Agnew  at  Houston  express  well 
the  need  and  the  right  for  every  Ameri- 
can to  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  their 
public  officials,  forthrightly  and  unex- 
purgated.  In  this  time  of  dissent  and 
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violence,  the  rights  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans,  the  nondissenters,  must 
be  protected. 

Mr.  President,  I  <isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Vice  President's  remarks  at 
Houston.  Tex.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  the  Vice  PassmENT  in 
Houston 

(Following  Is  the  complete  text  of  a  speech 
made  by  Vice  President  Agnew  before  a 
gathering  of  Texas  RepubUcans  at  Hotiston, 
May  22.  1970.) 

Lately,  you  have  been  exposed  to  a  great 
deal  of  public  comment  about  vice  presiden- 
tial rhetoric  and  how  I  should  "cool  It."  The 
President  is  getting  this  advice  dally  from 
many  quarters — some  of  them  Inside  the 
government.  But  mostly  it  has  come  from 
persons  who  have  been  in  the  target  area  of 
some  of  my  speeches. 

Nowhere  is  the  complaint  louder  than  In 
the  columns  and  editorials  of  the  liberal 
news  media  of  this  country,  those  really  Il- 
liberal, self-appointed  guardians  of  our  des- 
tiny who  would  like  to  run  the  country  with- 
out every  submitting  to  the  elective  process 
as  we  in  public  office  must  do. 

The  President  has  refused  to  curb  my 
statements  on  behalf  of  this  Administra- 
tion's policies,  or  to  tell  me  what  words  to 
use  or  what  tone  to  take  in  my  speeches.  And 
on  my  part.  I  have  refused  to  "cool  it" — to 
use  the  vernacular — until  those  self-right- 
eous lower  their  voices  a  few  decibels.  This,  I 
am  sure,  they  are  unwUling  to  do,  and  there 
Is  too  much  at  stake  In  the  nation  for  us  to 
leave  the  entire  field, of  pubUc  commentary 
to  them. 

I  can  assure  you  that  some  of  these  pundits 
make  my  rhetoric  seem  tame.  Here  are  a  few 
recent,  random  samples  I  have  collected  to 
share  with  you  tonight.  These  are  the  pe<^le 
who  never  tire  of  telling  a  President  bow  he 
should  run  the  nation's  affairs.  I  hope  you 
will  overlook  the  slightly  hysterical  tone  of 
some  of  their  comments.  They  are  over- 
wrought because  their  advice  is  not  heeded 
by  the  President  with  any  degree  of  regular- 
ity. 

The  Washington  Post,  which  constantly 
urges  us  to  lower  our  voices,  said  after  the 
President's  detailed  address  to  the  nation  on 
his  decision  to  clean  out  the  enemy  sanctu- 
aries In  Cambodia: 

"There  Is  something  so  erratic  and  irra- 
tional, not  to  say  incomprehenaive,  about 
all  this  that  you  have  to  assume  there  la 
more  to  it  than  he  Is  telling  us." 

The  Post  may  as  well  have  come  right  out 
and  said  that  it  thought  the  President  had 
lost  his  sanity.  Words  like  "erratic,  irrational, 
incomprehensible"  are  not  ordinarily  used 
to  describe  a  carefully  studied  military  de- 
cision by  the  nation's  Commander-in-Chief. 

And  when  the  President  referred  to  some 
college-btised  criminals  as  buaxs — these  were 
people  who  had  burned  up  a  profeseor-a  life 
work — the  Post  wtis  beside  Itself.  It  fulmi- 
nated as  follows: 

"A  gratuitous  clop  ...  a  page  from  Vice 
President  Agnew's  copybook  .  .  .  campus  un- 
rest is  simply  being  fanned  and  exploited  by 
the  Administration.  .  .  .  Hate  the  dissidents, 
excoriate  the  'bums,'  see  If  you  can  match 
Mr.  Agnew  in  hurling  names  at  than." 

That  was  the  hysterical  view  from  the 
Post's  Ivory  Tower  where  the  master  of  sick 
invective,  Herblock,  also  works.  He  reached 
a  new  low  with  a  cartoon  showing  a  National 
Guardsman  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Kent 
State  tragedy  with  a  box  of  Uve  ammuni- 
tion—each bullet  bearing  a  phrase  from  my 
speeches.  Except  one.  That  bullet  was  labeled 
"coUege  bums"  in  honor  of  the  President. 

And  they  ask  ttt  to  cool  the  rhetoric  and 
lower  our  voices. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Wash- 
ington-New York  axis,  the  New  York  Times 


was  thoughtfully  contemplating  events.  A 
"military  hallucination,"  It  caUed  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  and  It  sternly  warned  one 
and  all:  "If  the  President  does  not  promptly 
pull  back  from  this  dangerous  adventure. 
Congress  will  have  to  assert  its  constitutional 
pKDwers  of  restraint." 

The  Times'  columnists  were  less  restrained. 
Anthony  Lewis,  writing  frotn  London,  said: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States,  In  a 
maudlin  personalization  and  simplification  of 
complex  political  Issues,  makes  war  a  test  of 
his  own  and  the  nation's  manhood.  .  .  . 
By  this  action  President  Nixon  has  calculat- 
edly  chosen  to  widen  the  division  among  the 
American  people,  to  inflame  Instead  of  heal." 

And  Tom  Wicker,  the  soft-spoken  boy 
wonder  of  the  opinion  molders,  said  with 
disdain: 

"Whatever  his  motives  and  his  policy,  Mr. 
Nixon  relied  heavily,  in  his  appearances  be- 
fore the  nation,  on  deception,  demagoguery 
and  chauvinism." 

James  Reston,  the  Times'  premier  column- 
ist, writing  from  Washington  on  May  10, 
after  the  weekend  of  student  demonstrations, 
saw  fit  to  equate  me  with  Jerry  Rubin  as  an 
extremist.  Mr.  Reston  did  not  bother  to  am- 
plify on  this  comparison. 

But  so  that  the  Times  and  Its  editors  and 
col^unnists  can  be  kept  In  proper  perspec- 
tijfe,  I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  a  few 
cpmments  that  the  Incendiary  Mr.  Rubin 
made  on  the  Kent  State  campus  one  month 
pnor  to  the  confrontation  that  brought  the 
student  deaths  here.  The  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  reported  that  he  told  an  audience  of 
1,500: 

Until  you  people  are  prepared  to  kill  your 
parents  you  aren't  ready  for  the  revolution. 

"The  American  school  system  wlU  be  ended 
In  two  years.  We  are  going  to  bring  it  down. 
Quit  being  students.  Become  criminals.  We 
have  to  disrupt  every  Institution  and  break 
every  law.  .  .  . 

"Do  you  people  want  a  diploma  or  to  take 
this  school  over  and  use  it  for  your  own  pur- 
poses? .  .  .  It's  quiet  here  now,  but  things 
are  going  to  start  again." 

To  suggest  that  I  am  guilty  of  this  type 
of  Incendiarism  is  in  keeping  with  the  irre- 
sponsibility that  the  rimes  manages  to 
achieve  on  Its  editorial  page.  And  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  slur  be  cast  by  Mr.  Reston. 
who  deUghts  In  calling  other  people  dema- 
gogues. 

Earlier,  the  Times  had  deplored  what  it 
called  "the  Administration's  open  exploita- 
tion of  fear  and  discord"  and  had  said  "there 
is  a  disturbing  appeal  to  the  nation's  lowest 
instincts  in  the  present  Administration's 
descent  to  gutter  fighting." 

And  they  ask  us  to  cool  the  rhetoric  and 
lower  our  voices ! 

While  the  President's  move  on  behalf  of 
our  troops  In  Viet  Nam  caused  shivers  at  the 
Washington  Post  and  New  York  rimes.  It 
brought  apoplexy  In  some  of  the  other  mis- 
named bastions  of  Uberallsm  In  this  country. 

Tlie  New  Republic,  in  a  rare  front  page  edi- 
torial, said  this  week: 

"Richard  Nixon  Is  going  down  In  history 
all  right,  but  not  soon  enough.  .  .  ." 

It  used  such  terms  as  "transparently 
phony  .  .  .  fraud  .  .  .  mean  contempt  .  .  . 
driven  .  .  .  disorderly  .  .  .  secretive  .  .  . 
dangerous"  to  describe  the  President's  ac- 
tions. 

"How  is  this  country  to  get  through  the 
next  two  and  one-half  years  without  flying 
apart?"  the  magazine  asked. 

/.  F.  Stone's  Bi-Weekly,  another  strident 
voice  of  lUiberallsm,  commented: 

"The  race  Is  on  between  protest  and  dis- 
aster. .  .  .  The  only  hope  is  that  the  stu- 
dents can  create  such  a  Plague  for  Peace. 
swarming  Uke  locusts  Into  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, that  they  stop  all  other  buslneai  and 
make  an  end  to  the  war  the  No.  1  concern 
it  ought  to  be.  The  slogan  of  the  striking 
students  ought  to  be:  Suspend  Classes  and 
Educate  the  Country." 
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Ihuing  tbe  frenzy  following  the  Cam  txxlian 
acUon.  which  news  media  Invective  helped 
fan  Instead  of  cool,  It  was  not  even  lafe  to 
visit  the  South. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  I  subs  ;ltuted 
for  the  President  in  dedicating  the  nassive 
new  Stone  Mountain  Jftmorial  to  Gsnerals 
Lee  and  Jackson  and^ Jefferson  Davis  near 
Atlanta  on  May  9. 

Tbe  AtlanU  Constitution,  which  loeant 
care  much  for  me  anyway,  decided  I  vi  as  un- 
fit for  the  honor.  They  put  It  In  s  ronger 
terms,  saying  it  was  "a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace" that  I  was  making  that  addresi . 

The  editorial  continued: 

"Honorable  men  ride  that  rocky  led  ge.  .  .  . 
Spiro  Agnew  has  none  of  those  red  semlng 
qualities.  He  has  the  grace  of  a  drill  si  rgeant 
and  the  understanding  of  a  19th  C  entury 
prison  camp  warden." 

Not  even  the  Arkanaas  Gazette  which 
views  me  with  varying  degrees  of  horror 
from  Its  poeltton  on  tbe  extreme  lett,  has 
matched  the  rhetoric  of  that  tribute  Or  at 
least,  I  haven't  seen  it  if  it  has.  I  oily  see 
those  clippings  from  the  Gazette  tliat  are 
forwarded  to  me  by  Senator  Fulbrlg  it  .  .  . 
and  sometimes  Martha  Mitchell. 

Life's  expert  on  the  presidency —or  I 
should  say  its  leading  expert,  Hugh  lUdey — 
pictured  the  President  as  acting  fiom  "a 
kind  of  splendid  and  angry  isolation  in  the 
Oval  Office,  a  deliberate  defiance  of  k  large 
and  growing  number  of  Americans  an  d  their 
Institutions." 

Mr.  Sldey  was  even  less  charltabU  about 
the  Vice  President. 

"For  weeks  now  Agnew,  more  thai  Abble 
Hoffman  or  William  Kunstler,  has  don  linated 
the  headlines  with  a  torrent  of  abuse  that 
served  mainly  to  caU  attention  to  all  that  is 
bad  in  our  society— or  what  he  takei  to  be 
bad  .  .  .  laying  about  with  that  big  careless 
brush  of  bis  against  the  Administi  titlon's 
lengthening  list  of  enemies." 

Now  I  leave  It  to  your  judgment.  Who  Is 
the  real  critic  of  America  today?  Who  rails 
against  our  system  and  our  institutions — 
suggesting  we  are  a  racist,  imperialliitic  so- 
ciety? Is  It  Life  magazine  or  the  vlc<  presi- 
dent? 

But  for  pure  unbridled  Invective,  jou  wlU 
have  to  look  far  to  beat  that  of  the  ei  citable 
columnist,  television  commentator  aid  for- 
mer ambassador  to  Finland,  Carl  T.  Rowan. 
Mr.  Rowan  might  once  have  used  dip  omatic 
language,  but  he  long  ago  lost  the  iirt  and 
bis  rhetoric  Is  anything  but  cool. 

In  one  recent  column  about  me.  ae  em- 
ployed these  phrases: 

".  .  .  rose  above  bis  own  laziness  i  ind  in- 
eptitude .  .   . 

"...  a  dumb  Joke — a  sort  of  aberration 
of  history  .  .  . 

".  .  .  be  has  come  to  personify  all  t1  le  class 
conflict,  the  racial  hostUity,  the  <  ultural 
and  generational  gaps  that  have  trans- 
formed this  society  into  a  tlnderboi . 

"...  calculated  maliciousness  .  .  . 

".  .  .  prefer  to  pander  to  the  prejudices  of 
tbe  most  ignorant  and  selfish  elements  in 
society." 

And  Mr.  Rowan  could  not  resist  Joining 
Herblock  and  others  in  suggesting  tbi  >t  I  had 
something  to  do  with  the  deaths  of  tl  le  Kent 
State  students. 

"Incredibly,  even  as  four  Kent  B;udents 
lay  in  the  morgue  and  other  lay  critically 
wounded  In  hospitals,  the  vice  president's 
trigger-happy  tongue  was  still  firing  buck- 
shot." 

But  the  most  vicious  attempt  toj  trans- 
fer the  blame  for  the  Kent  State  iitudent 
deaths  that  I  have  read  was  in  tbe  illib- 
eral New  York  Post,  by  columnist  Pete 
Hamili.  Listen  to  his  Irrational  raviilg. 

When  you  call  campus  dissenters  "bums." 
as  Nixon  did  the  other  day,  you  shopld  not 
be  surjvlsed  when  they  are  shot  through 
the  bead  and  the  chest  by  National  l}uards- 
men.  Nixon  Is   as  responsible  for  the  Kent 
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St«te  slaughter  as  be  and  the  rest  of  bis 
bloodless  gang  of  corporation  men  were  for 
the  antl-mtegratlon  violence  In  Lanuir,  and 
for  the  pillage  and  murder  that  is  taking 
place  In  the  name  of  democracy  In  Cambodia 
...  At  Kent  State,  two  boys  and  two  girls 
were  shot  to  death  by  men  unleashed  by  a 
President's  slovenly  rhetoric.  If  that's  the 
brave  new  America,  to  hell  with  It. 

Or  if  you  care  for  a  distaff  view  from  that 
same  organ,  here's  Harriet  Van  Home: 

"The  President's  .  .  ,  TV  presentation  of 
this  decision  was,  moreover,  maudlin,  crafty 
and  stained  by  fulsome  sentiments." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  a 
lot  of  wild,  hot  rhetoric  tonight — none  of  it 
mine.  This  goes  on  daily  in  the  editorial 
pages  of  some  very  large,  very  reputable 
newspapers  In  this  country — not  all  of  them 
In  the  East  by  a  long  shot.  And  it  pours  out 
of  the  television  set  and  radio  in  a  dally  tor- 
rent, assailing  our  ears  so  incessantly  we  no 
longer  register  shock  at  the  Irresponsibility 
and  thoughtlessness  behind  the  statements. 

"But  you  are  the  vice  president,"  they  say 
to  me.  "You  should  choose  your  language 
more  carefully." 

Nonsense.  I  have  sworn  I  will  uphold  the 
Constitution  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic.  Those  who  would  tear  our  country 
apart  or  try  to  bring  down  its  government 
are  enemies,  whether  here  or  abroad,  wheth- 
er destroying  libraries  and  classrooms  on  a 
college  campus,  or  firing  at  American  troops 
from  a  rice  paddy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  an  obligation  to  all  of  tbe  people 
of  ^  the  United  States  to  call  things  as  I  see 
them,  and  I  have  an  obligation  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  support  bis  actions  In  the  best  man- 
ner that  I  can.  I  choose  my  own  words,  and 
I  set  the  tone  of  my  speeches.  As  he  said  at 
the  recent  press  conference,  I  am  responsible 
for  what  I  say.  And  I  Intend  to  be  beard 
above  the  din  even  if  It  means  raising  my 
voice. 

Nothing  would  be  more  pleasing  to  some 
of  the  editors  and  columnists  I  have  quoted 
tonight  than  to  have  me  simply  shut  up  and 
disappear. 

Nothing  would  be  more  pleasing  to  those 
on  the  campus  whose  motives  I  have  chal- 
lenged. They  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  tbe 
great  body  of  students  who  are  trying  hon- 
estly to  get  an  education.  They  are  rather 
a  small  bard  core  of  bell-raisers  who  want  to 
overturn  the  system  for  the  sake  of  chaos 
alone.  They  bum,  pillage  and  destroy  be- 
cause they  rebel  against  their  lack  of  cre- 
ativity. Although  they  are  few  in  number, 
they  have  bad  a  shattering  impact.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  are  encouraged  by  an  equally 
small  number  of  faculty  members  who  ap- 
parently cannot  compete  legitimately  within 
tbe  system  or  do  not  choose  to  do  so. 

It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  this  hard 
core  of  faculty  and  students  should  be  iden- 
tified and  dismissed  from  the  otherwise 
healthy  body  of  the  college  community  lest 
they,  like  a  cancer,  destroy  It. 

Peaceful  dissent,  yes!  Violence,  no! 

Reasonable  debate,  yes  I  Street  rioting,  no! 

Orderly  change,  yes!  Throw  out  the  sys- 
tem, no! 

Some  others  who  would  be  Just  as  pleased 
If  I  lapsed  Into  a  more  traditional  vice  presi- 
dential silence  are  in  the  Congress — the  iso- 
lationists In  the  Senate,  who  seek  at  every 
turn  to  thwart  the  President's  efforts  to  con- 
clude this  coixntry's  Involvement  In  Viet 
Nam,  in  a  manner  which  will  prevent  that 
part  of  the  world  from  falling  to  Communist 
aggression.  These  senators  are  well  Inten- 
tioned,  and  most  of  them  have  been  on  the 
Washington  scene  far  longer  than  I,  but  I'm 
afraid  this  has  narrowed  their  viewpoint. 
They  should  get  out  in  the  country.  It  would 
Improve  their  vision  and  their  sense  of 
reality. 

Most  Americans,  I  believe,  fully  realize 
that  this  country  can  never  again  withdraw 
to  Its  shorelines  and  survive.  That  la  the 


lesson  of  history  that  some  have  failed  to 
learn  or  have  too  soon  forgotten.  The  Presl-  • 
dent  desperately  needs  a  Republican  Con- 
gress to  replace  the  neo- isolationist  views 
and  remove  the  willful  obstruction  of  his 
programs. 

Finally,  a  word  about  a  third  group  that 
has  received  some  attention  in  my  speeches — 
the  electronic  news  media.  I  have  tried  to- 
night to  be  specific  in  my  criticism.  I  realize 
I  have  left  out  many  who  are  in  the  business 
of  second-guessing  the  President,  and  who 
should  have  been  Included.  I  hope  we  can 
get  around  to  them  later.  But  I  also  recog- 
nize there  are  many  others  In  the  nevrs  pro- 
fession— a  group  upon  whom  the  country  has 
to  depend  for  an  honest  report  of  what  Is 
going  on  m  this  world — and  that  they  are 
attempting  to  live  up  to  this  responsibility, 
most  of  them  successfully.  I  exclude  them 
totally  from  the  criticism  I  make  here.  And 
I  compliment  them  for  doing  their  Jobs  well 
under  strong  counter  pressures,  often  within 
their  own  office  and  among  less  responsible 
colleagues. 

It  does  bother  me,  however,  that  the  press — 
as  a  group — regards  the  1st  Amendment  as 
Its  own  private  preserve.  Every  time  I  criticize 
what  I  consider  to  be  excesses  or  faults  in 
the  news  business,  I  am  accused  of  repression, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  various  media  profes- 
sional g^ups  wave  the  1st  Amendment  as 
they  denounce  me.  That  hap(>ens  to  be  my 
amendment,  too.  It  guarantees  my  free  speech 
as  much  as  It  does  their  freedom  of  the 
press.  So  I  hope  that  will  be  remembered  the 
next  time  a  "muzzle  Agnew"  campaign  is 
launched.  There  Is  room  for  all  of  us — and 
for  our  divergent  views — undw  the  1st 
Amendment. 


BIG  THICKET  HEARINGS:  EXAM- 
PLE OP  SENATOR  BIBLE'S  CON- 
CERN FOR  PRESERVING  NA- 
TIONAL   HERITAGE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  holding  of  hearings  on  S.  4,  my  bill 
to  establish  a  100,000-acre  Big  Thicket 
National  Park,  was  a  significant  step  to- 
ward realization  of  a  long-sought  dream 
of  many  concerned  citizens  in  Texas  and 
the  Nation.  Field  hearings  were  held  on 
June  12,  1970,  in  Beaumont,  Tex,,  on  my 
bill. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  fair,  efficient,  and  expeditious 
conduct  of  these  hearings  before  his  sub- 
committee. As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recreation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  our  colleague  from  Nevada 
has  dedicated  himself  toward  preserving 
outstanding  areas  of  natural  beauty  and 
grandeur  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  cit- 
izens of  this  Nation.  Through  his  tire- 
less efforts  and  his  great  interest  in  pre- 
serving significant  areas  of  our  great 
coimtry,  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  leading  contributors  to  conserva- 
tion in  this  body. 

In  his  unique  dual  role  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation and  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  he 
bears  a  great  responsibility,  for  he  must 
not  only  determine  the  worthiness  of 
areas  for  selection  as  national  parks,  but 
must  also  consider  the  means  by  which 
such  areas  may  be  obtained.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  outstanding  accom- 
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pllshments  In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation. 

Last  Friday.  June  12,  1970,  Senator 
Bible  again  demonstrated  his  great  In- 
terest, dedication,  and  his  outstanding 
ability,  as  he  presided  at  the  field  hear- 
ings in  Beaumont,  Tex.,  on  8.  4,  my  bill 
to  establish  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 
Rather  than  denying  interested  citizens 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard,  Senator 
Bible  chose  to  set  a  rigorous  and  de- 
manding schedule,  whereby  2  full  days 
of  work  were  compressed  into  1  day.  In 
order  to  obtain  complete  and  thorough 
testimony.  Senator  Bible  began  the 
hearings  at  8  a.m.  and  extended  them 
through  3  p.m. 

Senator  Bible  demonstrated  his  out- 
standing ability  by  hearing  some  35  wit- 
nesses testify  on  the  proposed  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  during  the  hours 
from  8  a.m.  until  3  p.m.  All  witnesses 
were  afforded  a  full  and  fair  hearing  dur- 
ing this  time,  and  through  the  chair- 
man's eCQclent  questioning,  the  testimony 
was  pertinent,  direct,  and  dealt  with  the 
relevant  issues  to  be  decided.  Senator 
Bible  then  further  demonstrated  his 
great  Interest  and  concern  for  the  pro- 
posed Big  Thicket  National  Park  by 
making  a  5-hour  tour  of  representative 
portions  of  the  area  by  helicopter  and 
automobile.  This  tour  extended  from  3 
pjn.  until  8  pjn.  and  Included  a  view  of 
the  Neches  River  and  a  visit  to  the  Ala- 
bama-Coushatta  Indian  Reservation. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Texas,  I  wish  to  extend  to  Senator 
Alan  Bible,  of  Nevada,  our  most  sincere 
thanks  and  gratitude  for  coming  to 
Texas  to  conduct  these  hearings  and 
for  the  outstanding  manner  In  which  he 
conducted  them.  Senator  Bible  gave  us 
the  benefit  of  his  time,  his  Interest,  and 
his  outstanding  ability  In  conducting 
these  hearings  and  making  a  personal 
tour  of  the  Big  Thicket.  We  are  most 
grateful  to  him. 


THE  CITADEL 


Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Nation  has  witnessed  the  tem- 
porary closing  of  a  multitude  of  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  due  to  unrest  on 
our  campuses.  Of  course,  all  of  us  are 
Justifiably  proud  of  cur  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  but  in  this  regard  I  am 
particularly  proud  of  my  alma  mater. 
The  Citadel.  Recently  a  syndicated  col- 
umn entitled  "Citadel  of  Scholarship 
Still  Stands,"  authored  by  Dr.  Max  Raf- 
ferty,  was  published  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation.  As  Dr.  Rafferty 
points  out.  The  Citadel  has  a  long  and 
enviable  record  of  excellence  and  can 
point  with  pride  to  the  military  record 
of  its  graduates.  In  addition.  The  Citadel 
has  been  fortunate  to  have  superb  lead- 
ership, including  its  current  president. 
Gen.  Hugh  P.  Harris,  who  will  retire  on 
September  1  of  this  year.  General  Harris 
has  offered  outstanding  leadership  and 
direction  for  The  Citadel  during  his  pres- 
idency, which  started  in  1965. 

General  Harris  will  be  succeeded  by 
Gen.  James  W.  Duckett.  General  Duck- 
ett,  who  holds  a  doctorate  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  joined  The 


Citadel  faculty  in  1934  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  distinguished  military  ca- 
reer from  1941  to  1946,  has  served  con- 
tinuously In  the  capacity  of  professor, 
vice  president,  head  of  the  education 
department,  registrar,  dean  of  admis- 
sions, administrative  dean,  and  dean  of 
the  college.  I  am  sure  that  General 
Duckett  will  continue  The  Citadel  tradi- 
tion of  excellence  and  outstanding  lead- 
ership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Rafferty's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CiTAOEL  OF  Scholarship  Smx  Stands 
(By  Dr.  Max  Rafferty) 

"What  ever  happened  to  the  strict,  no- 
nonsense  military  school,  where  boys  were 
turned  Into  men  and  where  patriotism  was 
a  state  of  mind  to  be  proud  of  Instead  of 
an  object  of  ofllclal  scorn?" 

Hear  ye  the  authentic  voice  of  an  awful 
lot  of  American  fathers.  You'd  be  surprised 
bow  many  worried  dads  write  to  me  In  this 
vein.  They  look  unbelievingly  about  them 
at  the  well-publicized  coUege  campus  of 
today,  bristling  with  beards,  fraught  with 
filth,  dripping  vrtth  disloyalty,  and  they  say, 
"Oh,  no!  Am  I  going  to  have  to  spend  $15,000 
to  send  my  kid  to  that?" 

Buck  up.  Dad.  What  would  you  say  to  a 
small  but  thoroughly  accredited  college  In 
an  ancient  setting  teeming  with  tradition, 
where  for  127  years  a  dedicated  staff  has 
been  graduating  class  after  class  of  young 
men  whose  academic  excellence  is  exceeded 
only  by  their  love  of  country  and  their 
healthy  reverence  for  the  great  traditions 
out  of  our  national  past?  A  college  which 
proudly  stresses  its  Cadet  Corps  of  2,000  men 
but  which  also  emphasizes  a  fljie  general  ed- 
ucation for  4,000  other  students?  An  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  where  every  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  Is  a  distinguished  former 
military  officer? 

Incredible,  you  say.  In  this  day  and  age? 
Not  if  you  know  about  The  Citadel.  In  case 
you  don't,  let  me  teU  you  what  I  found  out 
a  short  time  ago  when  I  flew  back  to  South 
Carolina  to  check  up  on  these  "Incredible" 
rumors  I'd  been  hearing  about  a  school 
which  actually  and  ojjenly  stood  for  decency 
and  loyalty  and  high  scholastic  standards. 

First.  Ita  home  town  of  Charleston  is  proud 
of  The  Citadel.  It  has  been  since  1843,  when 
it  was  founded.  This  is  a  bit  of  a  switch 
these  days,  when  tbe  residents  of  so  many 
of  our  college  tovms  are  sick  at  heart  over 
the  nauseating  antics  of  their  local  students 
and  faculties.  Charleston  isn't  at  all  sick 
about  The  Citadel.  Quite  tbe  contrary. 

Second,  and  closely  connected  with 
Charleston's  pride  in  Its  college.  Is  tbe  re- 
markable record  of  Its  graduates  In  the  service 
of  their  country.  Fifteen  fell  for  the  Flag  in 
World  War  I;  280  died  In  World  War  U;  31  In 
Korea.  Hundreds  are  now  grimly  at  grips  with 
America's  enemies  In  Vietnam.  Apparently 
the  men  of  The  Citadel  stand  ready  to  put 
their  lives  where  their  mouths  are,  a 
phenomenon  all  too  rarely  encountered 
among  our  hairy  and  hysterical  college 
activists. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  always  thus.  Cadets  of 
The  Citadel  fought  for  the  Confederate  States 
at  Yemassee  Station  in  1864  while  helping  to 
defend  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Rail- 
road, and  their  descendants  fight  as  gallantly 
today  for  Old  Glory  as  their  predecessors  did 
for  the  Stars  and  Bars.  I  met  two  of  tbe  cadet 
commanders  in  the  office  of  Citadel  President 
Hugh  Harris,  who  is  a  four -star  general,  re- 
tired. One  of  the  boys  was  from  CaUfomla, 
the  other  from  South  Carolina.  Tremendous 
young  fellows,  with  shoulders  like  a  bison's 


and  a  grip  like  a  vise.  Clear-eyed.  Straight- 
talking.  My  kind  of  collegians. 

Third  and  perhaps  most  important  Is  the 
caliber  of  The  Citadel's  leadership.  Oen. 
Harris  is  tbe  latest  In  a  long  line  of  dis- 
tinguished presidents  who  have  recently  in- 
cluded Gen.  Mark  Clark  and  Charles  Sum- 
merall.  Over  the  years,  they  have  consistently 
stood  for  strict  discipline,  high  standards  and 
a  liberal  education  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
term.  # 

So,  Dad,  take  hope  and  heart.  There  may 
not  be  many  Citadels  still  going  strong,  but 
there  are  some.  The  boys  who  attend  must  be 
unmarried,  they  must  live  in  barracks  and 
they  must  behave  like  gentlemen.  They  work 
hard,  they  go  to  chapel  and  their  athletic 
teams  are  honored  throughout  the  South. 

Now,  Dad,  the  rest  is  up  to  you.  What  The 
Citadel  can  do,  other  colleges  can  do  also,  if 
you  Just  start  sending  Junior  to  institutions 
like  this  one  instead  of  to  the  pot-pu(Bng, 
obscenely  placarded,  confrontation-minded 
colleges  where  your  son  and  thousands  of 
other  men's  sons  wind  up  these  days,  largely 
as  the  result  of  sheer  apathy  and  yawning 
Indifference  on  your  part. 

It's  your  money,  you  know.  Tou  can  spend 
it  to  subsidize  centers  of  sex,  drugs  and 
treason,  or  you  can  spend  it  on  citadels  of 
scholarship,  morality  and  patriotism.  It's  still 
a  free  country. 

And  certainly  the  answer  you  come  up  with 
is  going  to  be  Important  to  you.  But  it's  going 
to  be  one  heck  of  a  lot  more  lastingly  Im- 
portant to  your  son. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTIONS: 
TWO  LEGAL  POINTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
many  ill-founded  fears  that  have  been 
raised  by  opponents  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  two  stand  out  as  particularly 
persistent  and  thereby  in  need  of  clari- 
fication. 

The  first  is  the  fear  that  American 
servicemen  will  be  endangered  by  the 
convention  or  that  they  could  be  extra- 
dited to  Vietnam  for  their  combat  kill- 
ings which  the  enemy  might  label  as 
genocide. 

The  second  is  the  fear  that  Americans 
could  be  tried  in  foreign  courts  for  ac- 
tions that  any  foreign  nation  construed 
as  a  violation  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  recent  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  hearings  on  the 
Genocide  Convention,  Mr.  Robert  Lay- 
ton,  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Committee  on  International  Law, 
gave  special  attention  to  clarifying  these 
two  points. 

In  reference  to  the  fear  for  American 
servicemen  he  noted: 

Captured  American  servicemen  are  en- 
titled to  the  protections  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions, which  are  in  no  way  diminished 
by  U.S.  adherence  to  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. U.S.  adherence  to  the  convention  would 
neither  diminish  nor  strengthen  the  obli- 
gations another  state  has  in  this  regard. 
And  ...  if  an  excused  serviceman  has  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  North  Vietnam 
would  have  no  right  to  ask  for  extradition. 
We  have  no  extradition  treaty  covering  the 
territory  of  North  Vietnam  and,  incidentally, 
all  of  the  states  with  which  the  United  States 
has  extradition  treaties  are  set  forth  in  18 
U.S.C.A.  3181,  and  It  Is  clear  that,  and  I 
quote: 

"Under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may  extra- 
dite an  individual  from  this  country  to  a 
foreign  country  only  In  accordance  with  an 
extradition  agreement.  It  may  not  extradite 
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an  Individual  to  a  foreign  country  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  agreement  or  In  a  case  not 
coming  within  the  terms  of  such  ai  ;reement. 


the 


This 


In  regard  to  the  fear  that 
may  be  tried  in  foreign  courts 
ton  said : 

Our  committee  has  noted  that 
valid  basis  for  concern  over  possi^l 
Americans  in  foreign  courts  as 
ratification  of  this  convention 
fact  since  U.S.  ratification  has  no 
way  or  another  on  the  ability  o 
country  to  try  American  nationals 
borders  under  Its  domestic  crimln  il 
acted  either  pursuant  to  this  cor  v 
otherwise. 

For  example,  should  any  authority 
nam  attempt  to  prosecute  any  Ami 
Iceman  for  alleged  Genocide,  its 
do  so  would  In  no  manner   be 
whether  the  United  States   had 
this  convention.  Any  sovereign  Nation 
power  to  enforce  Its  domestic 
within  Its  own  territory. 

In  support  of  that,  we  call  atien 
tlon  20  of  the  Restatement  of 
Foreign  Relations,  and  I  quote: 
Jurisdiction   to  enforce   within 
a  rule  of  law  validly  prescribed 
statement  of  the  Law  of  Foreign 
(2nd    Ed.)     Section    20;    The 
change  v.  NfFaddon.  7  Cranch  118, 
son  V.  Ollard.  354  U.S.  524  (1967) 
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Mr.  President,  Mr.  Layton's 
is  just  (Hie  of  msmy  which  clearly 
onstrates  that  there  are  no 
legal  arguments  against  Senatt 
tion  of  the  Genocide  Conven  ion 
Senate  should  follow  the  advipe 
New  York  Bar  Association 
International  Law  and  many  ot&er 
of  distinguished  lawyers  by  rallying 
Genocide  Convention. 
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PRINCETON  IN  THE  NA-fllONS 
SERVICE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  Presiient.  the 
ciurent  issue  cf  the  New  Yort  Review 
of  Books  contains  an  excellent  article 
by  Prof.  Lawrence  Stone,  of  l»rlnceton 
University.  In  the  article.  Professor 
Stone  describes  the  recent  ever  ts  on  the 
Princeton  campus,  and  the  birth  of  the 
so-called  Princeton  plan  and  th(e  Prince- 
ton movement  for  a  new  Congress.  As  a 
part  of  this  plan,  the  imive  "sity  has 
scheduled  a  2-week  recess  b<  f ore  the 
November  elections,  in  order  o  enable 
students  of  the  imiversity  to  pi  irticipate 
more  actively  in  the  fall  elect  on  cam- 
paigns. 

In  many  respects,  the  evens  of  re- 
cent weeks  at  Princeton  are  a  model  of 
the  new  and  constructive  actinism  that 
is  developing  at  campuses  acro>s  Amer- 
ica. For  the  time  being,  the  nightmare 
of  the  peace  movement  disin;egrating 
into  a  wave  of  terror  and  bombing  has 
passed.  More  and  more  of  our  youth  see 
that  the  system  can  change,  and  are 
being  caught  up  in  the  mov(  ment  to 
accelerate  the  change  from  wit  tiin. 

Professor  Stone's  article  des:ribes  in 
detail  the  story  of  how  one  university 
has  responded  peacefully  and  construc- 
tively to  the  events  of  CambiKila  and 
Kent  State.  I  commend  the  stud  ents  and 
faculty  at  Princeton  for  their  ability  to 
translate  their  moral  outrage  over  these 
events  into  eff  ctive  political  ftction.  I 
believe  that  the  Princeton  ekperience 


will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  in  Congress 
who  are  concerned  over  the  direction  of 
American  universities.  I  ask  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  rsmarks. 

By  way  of  footnote,  I  might  add  that 
the  title  of  Professor  Stone's  article — 
■'Princeton  in  the  Nation's  Service" — is 
derived  from  a  university  motto  used 
originallj-  by  Woodrow  Wilson  in  an  ad- 
dress at  the  imiversity's  sesquicenten- 
nial  amiiversary  in  1896.  At  the  time, 
Wilson  was  professor  of  jurisprudence 
and  political  economy  at  Princeton.  La- 
ter, he  served  for  8  years  as  president 
of  the  university  before  going  on  to 
become  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Review  of  Books. 

June  18,  1970] 

Princeton  in  thk  Nation's  Sexvicc 

(By  Lawrence  Stone) 

Between  April  30  and  May  13.  1970,  Prince- 
ton University  tiimed  deliberately  and  deci- 
sively over,  and  will  never  be  quite  the  same 
again.  Symbolic  of  the  new  Princeton  Is  Its 
having  thrown  open  the  main  gates  of  the 
campus.  The  experience  was  In  many  ways 
similar  to  that  of  hundreds  of  other  colleges 
and  universities  across  the  country,  but  the 
special  forms  It  took,  and  the  political  Ini- 
tiatives that  came  out  of  it,  are  of  more 
than  parochial  interest.  There  are  some 
valuable  lessons  to  be  learned. 

Princeton  is  a  university  which,  before 
President  Nixon  Invaded  Cambodia,  bad  not 
had  a  riot,  sustained  disruption,  or  act  of 
personal  violence,  and  which  even  today  has 
been  subjected  to  only  two  minor  and  uni- 
versally condemned  cases  of  attempted  ar- 
son, and  a  peaceful  blockade  of  a  military 
research  Installation,  which  was  terminated 
by  a  court  order  without  violence.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  full  nature  of  what 
had  happened  began  to  be  appreciated  In 
Washington.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  pub- 
licly demanded  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Investigate  Princeton's  tax-exempt 
status.  The  absence  of  physical  violence  at 
Princeton  and  the  outbreak  of  rhetorical  vio- 
lence on  Capitol  Hill  both  require  some  ex- 
planation. 

The  best  way  to  proceed  Is  first  to  describe 
what  happened,  and  then  to  speculate  about 
causes  and  consequences.  To  clarify  the  chro- 
nology, we  have  to  discuss  Ave  principal 
events;  a  meeting  In  the  university  chapel 
on  Thursday.  April  30;  meetings  to  draw  up 
resolutions  held  by  the  Council  of  the 
Princeton  University  Community  and  the 
Strike  Committee  on  the  following  Sunday; 
the  Princeton  Assembly  on  Monday  after- 
noon; a  series  of  meetings  by  the  faculty 
on  subsequent  days;  and  the  setting  up 
of  three  major  and  several  lesser  political 
organizations. 

The  story  begins  with  the  mass  meeting  in 
the  university  chapel  Immediately  after  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  speech  on  "Hiursday.  Outraged 
by  what  they  had  heard,  the  students 
swarmed  out  of  the  dormitories  and  within 
the  hour  2,500  persons  out  of  a  total  univer- 
sity community  of  under  6,000  were  packed 
In  and  around  the  chapel.  The  meeting  de- 
cided to  call  a  "strike"  to  protest  the  escala- 
tion of  the  war,  pending  action  of  an  Assem- 
bly of  the  whole  university  community  called 
for  Monday  afternoon,  and  Inunediately  af- 
terward an  ad  hoc  Strike  Committee  was  set 
up.  Orlgrlnally  this  consisted  entirely  of  un- 
dergraduates, only  a  small  minority  of  whom 
were  SDS,  but  In  the  next  few  days  graduate 
students  and  faculty  representatives  were 
added. 


The  first  clear  proof  that  a  dramatic  shift 
of  opinion  had  taken  place  and  that  the  stu- 
dents now  meant  business  was  the  last- 
minute  decision  by  most  of  the  eating 
clubs — traditionally  the  bastions  of  campus 
conservatism — to  cancel  arrangements  for 
Saturday  dances  and  other  festivities  on 
what  was  to  have  been  the  most  Important 
social  occasion  of  the  year,  and  to  donate  the 
money  to  antiwar  organizations  that  were 
springing  up  everywhere. 

The  Assembly  has  no  constitutional  au- 
thority whatever,  and  Is  a  device  to  avoid 
formal  institutional  commitment  to  political 
positions,  while  allowing  members  of  the 
university  community  to  come  together  to 
express  their  collective  feelings  and  beliefs. 
It  had  been  used  in  November  to  register 
support  for  the  Moratorium,  since  at  that 
time  most  students  and  faculty  were  already 
gravely  disturbed  at  the  failure  to  end  the 
war,  although  at  any  rate  the  faculty  still 
Insisted  on  the  preservation  of  Institutional 
neutrality.  The  Princeton  community  was 
clearly  very  anxious  in  November,  but  not  yet 
desperate. 

The  Assembly  on  May  4  was  attended  by 
about  4,000  people  who  spent  four  hours  dis- 
cussing two  sets  of  resolutions,  one  brought 
forward  by  the  Strike  Committee,  and  an- 
other more  detailed  set  worked  out  by  the 
Council  of  the  Princeton  University  Com- 
munity. The  CouncU  Is  a  fledgling  institu- 
tion which  began  to  function  this  year,  and 
is  composed  of  elected  representatives  of  all 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  university — ad- 
ministration, faculty,  undergraduates,  grad- 
uate students,  professional  staff,  and  alumni. 
It  is  meant  to  act  as  an  influential  advisory 
body  on  all  aspects  of  policy,  and  this  was 
the  first  real  teat  of  Its  political  clout.  The 
Assembly  voted  2,000  to  1.500  for  the  Coun- 
cil's recommendations  in  preference  to  those 
of  the  Strike  Committee. 

The  differences  between  the  two  sets  of 
resolutions  involved  tactics  rather  than  basic 
objectives,  but  they  were  of  fundaunental  Im- 
portance since  the  Strike  Committee  wanted 
to  use  the  resources  of  the  university  for 
antiwar  purposes — which  Is  probably  Il- 
legal— and  Immediately  to  sever  relations 
with  the  Department  ot  Defense — which 
would  have  the  most  devastating  personal 
and  financial  consequences.  The  vote  there- 
fore left  open  the  possibility  of  a  deep  divi- 
sion within  the  university.  Such  a  division 
was  not  at  all  unwelcome  to  a  few  of  the 
militant  radicals,  but  the  danger  was  averted 
by  a  strong  call  for  unity  by  the  elected 
president  of  the  Undergraduate  Assembly — 
the  first  black  president  in  Princeton's  his- 
tory— who  pointed  out  that  "division  is  all 
that  Nixon  wants,"  and  by  the  prompt  set- 
ting up  of  a  coordinating  committee  of  the 
University  CouncU  and  the  Strike  Committee. 

The  first  act  of  the  Assembly  was  to  vote, 
with  only  about  300  dissentients  out  of  4,000, 
to  condemn  the  Cambodian  Invasion.  This 
political  stand  was  later  approved  by  the 
faculty,  by  a  huge  majority  after  a  long  de- 
bate, thus  reversing  the  strong  stand  against 
institutional  commitment  to  political  posi- 
tions which  had  been  taken  by  the  faculty 
as  recently  as  November  1969,  at  the  time  of 
the  Moratorium.  That  the  faculty  was  fully 
aware  of  the  gravity  of  this  step  is  shown  by 
the  preamble  to  the  resolution;  "The  previ- 
ous conduct  and  recent  escalation  of  the 
United  States  war  in  Indochina  is  so  danger- 
ous to  the  nation  and  to  the  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing In  universities  that  we,  the  Faculty  of 
Princeton  University,  feel  Impelled,  on  this 
occasion,  to  abandon  our  usual  reluctance  to 
express  ourselves  on  political  issues."  It  Is 
also  shown  by  the  way  the  faculty  backed  off 
from  all  further  Institutional  commitments 
to  opposition  to  the  draft  and  other  politi- 
cal and  moral  positions. 

Secondly,  the  Assembly  called  for  a  non- 
coercive "strike" — no  one  could  think  of  a 
more  appropriate  word — Involving  a  modi- 
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flcatlon  of  normal  end-of-term  procedures 
"to  enable  those  Individuals  who  believe  that 
they  must  suspend  their  normal  activities  to 
do  so  without  prejudice  to  their  academic 
standing  at  the  same  time  permitting  those 
individuals  who  wish  to  continue  their  nor- 
mal activities  to  do  so."  A  very  significant 
aspect  of  this  resolution,  the  practical  details 
of  which  were  subsequently  approved  by  the 
faculty.  Is  Its  noncoercive  nature,  which  set 
a  precedent  for  all  future  actions.  As  a  result, 
examinations  have  proceeded  as  usual  for 
those  who  want  them,  and  modifications  of 
full  academic  requirements  have  mainly 
taken  the  form  of  pass  faU  rather  than 
grades  and  of  postponement  rather  than 
waiver.  In  fact,  a  large  majority  of  students 
appear  to  have  given  up  attempts  to  continue 
their  normal  academic  curriculum  this  term, 
and  perhaps  as  many  as  half  of  them  are 
fully  engaged  in  various  forms  of  political 
activity.  This  Is  a  triily  staggering  proportion 
for  a  normally  fairly  quiescent  student  body. 

Thirdly,  the  Assembly  recommended  a  re- 
organization of  the  academic  calendar  in 
the  fall  term  of  1970,  so  as  to  provide 
a  two-week  recess  Immediately  prior  to  the 
November  elections.  This  scheme  had  been 
worked  out  on  Friday  by  a  group  of  students 
and  Junior  faculty  who  were  anxious  that 
the  strike  should  direct  itself  to  concrete 
political  action  rather  than  dissolve  in  fu- 
tile protests  and  destructive  internal  squab- 
bles. According  to  the  plan,  which  was  rap- 
idly endorsed  by  the  president  and  the  stu- 
dent newspaper  and  later  by  the  faculty, 
school  would  start  one  week  early,  the 
Thanksgiving  recess  would  be  eliminated, 
and  the  Christmas  holidays  would  be  post- 
poned by  three  days.  Thus  those  who  want 
to  do  so  will  be  able  to  work  actively  lot  can- 
didates of  their  choice.  The  arrangements 
are  thus  scrupulously  noncoercive  In  charac- 
ter and  are  designed  to  maintain  the  full 
educational  functions  of  the  university.  If 
a  substantial  number  of  other  colleges 
follow  suit,  this  move  could  unleash  a  flood 
of  students  for  political  campaigning  in  the 
decisive  weeks  before  the  November  elections. 

The  Strike  Committee  wanted  to  commit 
university  resources  directly  to  antidraft 
activity,  while  both  the  University  Council 
and  the  Strike  Committee  were  determined 
to  overhaul  the  university's  relations  with 
the  military.  The  Strike  Committee  de- 
manded an  Immediate  severing  of  all  ties 
with  ROTC,  the  Immediate  termination  of 
the  lease  to  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analy- 
ses (a  small  military  think-tank  which  was 
Installed  at  the  height  of  the  cold  war  cm 
university  property  adjacent  to  the  campus) , 
and  the  Immediate  severing  of  all  finan- 
cial relations  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Some  of  the  mca'e  militant  activists  of  SDS 
found  an  outlet  for  their  energies  in  a  phys- 
ical, though  nonviolent,  blockade  of  the 
IDA  building,  a  move  which  at  first  enjoyed 
a  good  deal  of  symptathy  from  the  moderate 
students  and  from  some  of  the  faculty. 
As  the  siege  went  on.  however,  opinion 
swung  against  it,  as  both  tactically  Inept  and 
irrelevant  to  the  major  issues  of  stopping 
the  war  and  cutting  down  federal  funds  for 
military  activities.  The  unity  of  the  univer- 
sity was  quickly  re-established  by  a  declara- 
tion by  President  Ooheen,  acting  independ- 
ently of  the  blockcule.  that  he  was  opening 
prompt  negotiations  In  order  to  terminate 
the  lease  is  soon  as  possible,  a  decision 
strongly  approved  by  the  faculty. 

The  faculty  also  voted  to  terminate  all 
connections  with  ROTC  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  a  proviso  that  the  plight  of  students 
dependent  on  ROTC  grants  should  be  re- 
spected. Once  again  there  was  careful  con- 
cern for  individual  rights.  The  most  difficult 
and  complex  problem  in  Princeton's  relations 
with  the  military  is  that  of  scientific  re- 
search financed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  research  careers  of  many  dozens 


of  faculty,  graduate  students,  and  staff  are 
dependent  on  these  grants,  most  of  which 
are  for  research  with  only  the  remotest  con- 
nection with  military  technology.  Nearly  $4 
million  worth  of  grants  are  now  In  process, 
and  the  university  has  no  resources  of  Its 
own  to  fill  this  giant  hole. 

It  should  be  explained  that  by  an  accident 
of  history  and  by  the  way  the  politics  of 
Washington  work,  a  high  proportion  of  all 
purely  scientific  research  with  no  direct  ap- 
plication to  warfare  is  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  should  also  be 
stressed  that  for  over  ten  years  now  Prince- 
ton has  refused  to  accept  funds  for  classified 
research,  so  that  the  proportion  of  directly 
war-related  research  on  campus  Is  minimal. 
But  so  obscure  are  the  facts  and  so  enor- 
mous the  effects  on  the  university  of  a 
refusal  of  funds  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  mllitafy  agencies  that 
the  faculty  and  the  Council  decided  to  set 
up  a  special  committee  to  examine  all  as- 
pects of  the  problem,  and  to  report  back  by 
November  1.  1970. 

In  order  to  provide  machinery  for  the 
flow  of  money  to  antiwar  activities,  while 
at  the  same  time  carefully  preserving  the 
institutional  neutrality  of  the  university,  the 
faculty  approved  the  setting  up  of  a  Prince- 
ton Community  Fund,  to  which  all  members 
of  the  university  who  wished  to  do  so  were 
invited  to  contribute  at  least  one  day's 
pay.  The  Fund  Is  thus  a  purely  private  source 
of  money,  which  is  used  to  pay  the  univer- 
sity for  all  the  facilities — telephones,  type- 
writers, mimeograph  machines,  paper,  etc. — 
which  are  vised  by  the  various  antiwar  orga- 
nizations housed  on  campxis.  The  sole  con- 
tribution of  the  university  Is  the  provision 
of  free  space. 

Finally,  the  faculty  passed  a  strong  resolu- 
tion abhorring  all  forms  of  violence  and 
physical  coercion.  Many  thought  that  such 
a  statement  was  redundant,  but  were  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity  by  recent  statements 
of  the  Vice  President  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  by  letters  to  the  newspapers,  which 
suggest  that  it  Is  widely  believed  that  aca- 
demic administrators  and  faculty  condone 
the  use  of  violence  for  political  ends.  These 
far-reaching  decisions  were  taken  only  after 
prolonged  debate,  but  they  were  all  eventu- 
ally carried  by  overwhelmingly  large  major- 
ities. The  conservatives  were  apparently  so 
shaken  by  Presidential  policies  that  they 
either  stayed  at  home,  retreated  into  silence, 
or  came  out  In  support  of  measures  they 
would  vigorously  have  opposed  a  week  before. 

MeanwhUe,  students  and  faculty  were  de- 
vising constructive  ways  to  use  the  money  In 
the  Fund  In  order  to  bring  maximum  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  the  political  scene.  The 
three  major  plans  were  the  Princeton  Move- 
ment for  a  New  Congress,  the  Speakers  Bu- 
reau, and  the  Princeton  Union  for  National 
Draft  Opposition. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  facts.  The  flrst  ques- 
tion Is  why  this  deep  outpouring  of  emotion 
flowed  at  Princeton  In  such  peaceful  and 
constructive  channels,  Instead  of  expressing 
Itself  In  nihilism  and  violence  as  happened 
on  so  many  other  campuses,  and  why  Prince- 
ton succeeded  in  organizing  Itself  so  quickly. 
Two  reasons  are  size  and  location.  With  a 
student  body  of  fewer  than  6,000,  Princeton 
Is  an  easy  place  for  groups  to  communicate 
with  each  other.  Set  In  the  countryside  of 
New  Jersey,  It  Is  relatively  free  from  the  ter- 
rible pressures  of  the  city,  like  those  which 
left  Yale  drained  and  exhausted  when  the 
Cambodian  crisis  came.  That  the  faculty  and 
students  held  together  and  marched  In  step 
was  partly  owing  to  their  traditionally  close 
links  and  the  high  faculty-student  ratio  (a 
function  of  sheer  wealth ) . 

But  more  important  was  the  fact  that  the 
structure  of  power  and  decision-making  had 
already  been  radically  altered  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  a  committee  beaded  by 
Professor  Stanley  Kelley  of  the  Politics  De- 


partment. This  committee  had  been  set  ■up 
two  years  ago  this  May  as  a  result  of  a  non- 
violent demonstration  organized  by  the  SDS 
In  protest  against  the  university's  close  ties 
with  the  IDA,  and  against  the  pyramidal  con- 
centration of  power  In  the  hands  of  ths 
trustees,  administration  and  faculty.  The 
demonstration  was  the  SDS's  finest  hour,  and 
Its  greatest  and  most  lasting  contribution  to 
Princeton.  The  alms  of  the  demonstrators 
were  supported  by  most  of  the  faculty  and 
were  accepted  by  the  president.  All  that  has 
subsequently  happened  at  Princeton  has  fol- 
lowed from  this  critical  turning  point. 

As  a  result  of  the  major  changes  In  the 
distribution  of  power  recommended  by  the 
Kelley  Committee.  Princeton  entered  on  the 
Cambodian  crisis  with  student  members  sit- 
ting on  most  university  and  faculty  commit- 
tees, and  with  many  new  participatory  In- 
stitutions already  in  existence,  such  as  stu- 
dent advisory  committees  In  each  depart- 
ment, the  Council  of  the  Princeton  Univer- 
sity Community,  and  the  Princeton  Assem- 
bly. These  provided  regular  channels  for 
rapid  cooperation  and  action  among  admin- 
istrators, faculty,  and  students.  This  was  Im- 
portant, not  only  in  allowing  Princeton  to 
move  so  fast,  but  also  in  isolating  the  small 
but  prominent  minority  who  wanted  to  use 
the  crisis  to  liberate  the  students  from  their 
dependence  on  the  faculty,  and  to  strike 
against  the  university  rather  than  against 
the  war. 

Although  it  did  not  appear  so  at  the  time, 
it  was  probably  also  helpful  that  these  par- 
ticipatory Institutions  were  still  brand-new, 
and  that  they  had  been  subjected  to  enor- 
mous strains  in  the  previous  weeks,  as  the 
university  authorities  tried  to  discipline  a 
group  of  students  who  had  deliberately  pre- 
vented Secretary  Hickel  (who  In  those  far- 
off  days  was  regarded  as  unredeemably  evil) 
from  being  heard  at  a  conference  on  ecology. 
The  campus  was  tense,  the  editorials  in 
the  student  newspaper  were  angry  and 
threatening,  and  the  faculty  found  them- 
selves defending  the  traditional  right  of  free 
speech  and  Institutional  neutrality  to  un- 
comprehending students  who  saw  only  an- 
other copout.  Though  often  a  dialogue  of  the 
deaf,  this  experience  had  alerted  many  faculty 
to  the  depth  of  feeling  Just  below  the  sur- 
face of  an  ostensibly  placid  campus.  It  also 
forced  administrators,  faculty,  and  students 
to  realize  how  terribly  fragile  were  the 
bridges  they  were  building  among  them- 
selves, and  that  the  whole  program  of  the 
Kelley  Committee  for  restructuring  the  uni- 
versity would  be  seriously  endangered  by 
another  major  confrontation. 

When  the  Cambodian  crisis  erupted,  al- 
most everyone  had  learned  the  lessons  of  the 
"Hickel  affairs,"  and  saw  the  essential  need 
for  compromise  and  cooperation  if  the  uni- 
versity were  not  to  tear  Itself  apart  rather 
than  to  help  turn  America  around.  What 
President  Nixon  did  by  Invading  Cambodia, 
resuming  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
describing  students  as  "bums,"  and  unleash- 
ing the  divisive  rhetoric  of  Vice  President 
Agnew  was  to  activate  the  moderate  middle 
of  both  students  and  faculty  who  had 
hitherto  gone  quietly  about  their  business 
and  had  left  political  protest  to  the  activists 
of  the  SDS. 

These  moderates  now  emerged  in  force 
and  threw  themselves  Into  political  action, 
determined  to  give  the  American  political 
system  one  last  try.  The  leaders,  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  are  morally  committed 
but  intellectually  hardbeaded  and  realistic. 
They  are  pragmatlsts  rather  than  idealogues, 
and  are  demonstrating  remarkable  skills  In 
political  organization  and  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  news  media.  They  and  their  fol- 
lowers seem  to  consist  partly  of  the  lees  ex- 
treme supporters  of  the  New  Left  and  partly 
of  old-timers  who  fought  in  the  McCarthy 
and  Kennedy  oan^ialgns  and  who  see  one 
more  chance  to  exercise  their  talents  for 
constructive  purposes. 
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More  Unportant  In  botli  nui  ibers  and 
weight,  however,  is  a  vast  new  ]  thalanx  of 
the  hitherto  uncommitted,  younj  men  and 
adulta  normally  conservative  by  temjiera- 
ment  and  background,  who  are  bringing  with 
them  Invaluable  contacts  among  the  busi- 
ness and  political  elites,  and  a  deti  srmlnatlon 
to  make  the  poUUcal  Institutions  it  America 
respond  to  reasoned  pressure.  The  predom- 
inance oX  the  natuxally  conservatl'  e  or  apoli- 
tical In  the  movement  Is  the  real  on  why  so 
much  of  the  inltiaUve  Is  coming  ik-om  places 
like  Noti*  Dvne,  Dartmouth,  aJXd  Prince- 
ton. The  sudden  arousal  of  this  hitherto 
quiescent  mass  is  remarkable  pr>of  of  the 
"J  curve"  theory,  according  to  wh  ch  revolu- 
tions tend  to  occur  when  a  lonj  period  of 
rising  expectations  Is  suddenly  fallowed  by 
deterioration,  disillusionment,  and  a  sense 
of  betrayal.  For  two  years  the  mo<  lerates  had 
believed  that  the  war  was  slow  y  winding 
down,  but  the  Cambodian  tnvasioi  i  shattered 
their  hopes  and  drove  them  ii  to  furious 
action. 

A  further  reason  tliat  events  to<  k  the  turn 
they  did  at  Princeton  was  the  ree  illenoe  and 
the  leadership  provided  by  the  idmlnlstra- 
tion.  President  Goheen  led  the  faculty  in 
recognizing  Immediately  the  ser^usness  of 
the  crisis,  and  in  responding  r|^pldly  and 
sympathetically  to  the  studenq  calls  for 
action.  At  the  same  time,  the  liberals  have 
seen  to  it  that  great  care  has  be<n  taken  at 
all  times  to  respect  the  rights  of  in  Uvlduals — 
those  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies 
and  to  take  exams,  those  who  arii  supported 
by  DOD  or  ROTC  grants,  those  uho  do  not 
wish  to  take  any  political  stand  it  all.  those 
who  support  the  war.  Apart  from  the  one 
antiwar  resolution,  the  political  neutrality 
of  the  university  as  an  Institutlan  has  been 
preserved  with  great  care,  while  the  maxi- 
mum freedom  for  political  act  on  for  Its 
individual  members  has  been  facilitated. 
Senator  Thurmond 's  threats  agaliist  the  uni- 
versity's tax-exempt  status  were  (uperfluous, 
since  all  political  organizations  on  campus 
have  always  been  aware  of  the  gi-eat  impor- 
tance of  exercising  the  most  scru  puloios  care 
In  their  flnan^al  accounting  wli  b  the  uni- 
versity, by  p<tylng  for  all  the  equ  pment  and 
materials  tUey  use. 

One  of  the  most  striking  shift4  of  opinion 
In  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  ov(  >r  the  ques- 
tion of  the  university's  ties  wtti  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex.  Most  of  the  Prlnce- 
tc«i  community  is  now  aware  of  the  urgent 
necessicy  of  tanxing  this  Franker  stein  mon- 
ster, bred  of  the  Second  World  V'ar  and  the 
cold  war,  and  of  radically  altering  national 
priorities.  Those  who  a  month  ag  d  were  con- 
tent that  the  university  should  accept  the 
DOD  grants  for  research,  provide  1  that  none 
of  it  was  classified,  now  want  to  lee  It  trans- 
ferred to  civilian  agencies  or  got  rid  of  alto- 
gether. Those  who  a  month  ago  m  ere  content 
to  have  ROTC  on  campus,  provided  that  it 
was  strictly  extracurricular  actlvl  ty  Uke  row- 
ing, are  now  determined  to  get  rll  of  It  alto- 
gether. Those  who  a  month  ago  v  ere  content 
to  let  the  Institute  for  Defense  A  !ialyses  stay 
until  Its  lease  expires  In  1975  c  ow  want  it 
out  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  horror  and  revulsion  gainst  all 
things  military  arise  from  a  filial  recogni- 
tion that  the  980  billion  annual  Investment 
has  created  a  giant  Interest  in  perpetuating 
expenditure  on  the  technologla  l1  hardware 
of  overkill.  The  moderate  mldd  e  has  l>een 
shocked  by  Mylai  and  Kent  Stdte  and  Au- 
gusta and  Jackson  State  Into  seeing  the 
truth  of  what  the  radicals  have  been  saying 
all  along,  namely  that  there  Is  a  connection 
between  war  abroad  and  racism  and  repres- 
sion at  home.  It  now  sees  the  thj  eat  to  free- 
dom of  speech  as  coming  as  mui:b  from  the 
right  as  from  the  left,  and  the  tiireat  to  the 
rule  oi  law  as  coming  as  muc  n  from  the 
agencies  of  law  enforcement  as  from  the 
forces  of  radical  dissent — If  not  more.  The 
moderate  majority  on  campus  i.oday,  then, 
sees  the  world  much  the  way  it  was  seen  by 


the  New  Left  In  April.  It  has  absorbed  many 
of  the  New  Left's  ideas,  but  has  Impatiently 
pushed  the  extremist  SDS  leaders  to  one 
Bide,  rejecting  their  tired  rhetoric  and  their 
theatrical  counter-productive  tactics,  and  is 
now  setting  about  trying  to  change  the  world 
through  the  machinery  of  electoral  politics. 
Potentially  the  most  Important  of  the  many 
political  Initiatives  launched  by  Princeton 
is  the  Princeton  Movement  for  a  New  Con- 
gress, which  Is  headed  by  Professor  Gary 
Orfleld,  a  young  political  scientist  who  has 
already  made  an  Impact  on  Washington  by 
helping  to  block  the  Haynsworth  and  Cars- 
well  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Now  more  and  more  closely  linked  to  nu- 
merous similar  organizations,  and  with  af- 
filiates already  established  In  over  300  col- 
leges, the  Movement  has  enlisted  the  imag- 
ination and  enthusiasm  and  talents  of  hun- 
dreds of  students  at  Princeton  and  thou- 
sands more  elsewhere.  A  computerized  data 
bank  on  Congressional  voting  records  has 
been  established  to  help  Identify  the  hawks 
and  the  doves,  and  students  are  already  busy 
supporting  peace  candidates  in  primaries  In 
New  Jersey,  Peimsylvanla,  and  Connecticut. 
Neatly  dressed  and  closely  shaved,  they  are 
now  out  ringing  doorbells;  the  Princeton 
barbers  have  never  been  so  busy  as  In  the 
first  week  of  May. 

The  second  Princeton  initiative  is  the 
Speakers  Bureau,  which  Is  organizing  fac- 
ulty and  students  to  go  out  to  Middle  Amer- 
ica, to  Rotary  Clubs,  alumni  reunions,  etc.. 
In  order  to  convey  the  depth  and  seriousness 
of  campus  opposition  to  the  war.  The  Bureau 
Is  also  preparing  for  publication  a  reader, 
tentatively  entitled  "One  Campus  on  Cam- 
bodia," which  will  include  an  anthology  of 
student  essays  on  the  subject  "Why  I'm 
Against  the  War." 

The  third  major  new  organization  Is  de- 
voted to  orchestrating  opposition  to  the 
draft  on  a  national  scale.  After  a  moving 
ceremony  In  the  Princeton  University 
Chapel,  over  190  students  placed  their  draft 
cards  on  the  altar  and  left  them  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Dean  of  the  University  Chapel — 
a  figure  which  has  since  risen  to  the  aston- 
ishing total  of  over  300.  The  Union  for  Na- 
tional Draft  Opposition  is  a  nationwide  or- 
ganization based  at  Princeton,  which  offers 
Information,  moral  support,  and  legal  aid  to 
those  who  feel  they  cannot  serve,  encou- 
rages an  exptanslon  of  the  concept  and  use 
of  conscientious  objection,  and  lobbies  for 
other  reforms  of  the  draft  law. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  these  and  many 
other  political  efforts  of  students  and  faculty 
should  not  be  treated  lightly.  The  first 
"Children's  Crusade"  ended  In  political  an- 
nihilation and  bloodshed  in  Chicago.  If  the 
second  goes  the  way  of  the  first.  If  the  poli- 
ticians refuse  to  listen  and  drastically  to 
change  national  priorities,  the  depth  of  de- 
sftalr  among  the  young  and  among  the  in- 
tellectuals Is  frightening  to  contemplate. 
Today  it  Is  not  only  the  war  which  revolts 
them.  It  is  also  the  prospect  of  growing  en- 
vironmental pollution:  It  Is  the  diversion  of 
billions  of  dollars  tu  piling  up  useless  In- 
struments of  death  In  an  arms  race  no  one 
can  win;  It  is  the  polarization  of  the  country 
between  black  and  white;  it  is  the  growing 
contempt  on  all  sides  for  the  rule  of  law. 
This  Is  not  a  world  Into  which  the  young 
want  to  bring  their  children,  and  many  are 
talking  seriously  of  not  having  any,  unless 
things  change  for  the  better.  But  the  expe- 
rience at  Princeton  and  at  many  other  cam- 
puses since  April  30  offers  at  least  some 
glimmer  of  hope,  for  It  proves  that  reason 
can  still  prevail  over  unreason,  nonviolence 
over  violence,  constructive  over  destructive 
action. 


Ing  the  institution  of  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
ball. 

Incorporated  in  1952,  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
ball has  afforded  literally  millions  of 
young  men  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  constructive  recreational  activity.  By 
encouraging  development  of  phj'Sical  and 
mental  capabilities,  as  well  as  instilling 
principles  of  sportsmanship,  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  has  helped  countless  young 
teenagers  to  develop  into  mature  and 
responsible  citizens. 

Regardless  of  what  devotees  of  such 
sports  as  football,  basketball,  and  now 
hockey  might  say.  baseball  is  still  con- 
sidered our  national  pastime.  Great 
championship  teams  in  other  sports  have 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  many,  but 
baseball  remains  the  team  sport  that 
continually  draws  both  the  greatest  spec- 
tator interest  and  the  most  individual 
participation. 

Lounging  under  a  July  sun  in  the 
bleachers,  pursuing  a  flyball  thiough  a 
grassy  field,  the  wondrous  sound  of  ball 
meeting  bat.  the  eternal  thrill  of  a  home 
run  winning  the  game  for  the  local  fa- 
vorites— these  soimds  and  sights  are  part 
of  our  national  heritage.  And  the  story 
of  Babe  Ruth  himself,  from  a  broken 
home  In  Baltimore  to  stardom  and  leg- 
endary with  the  Boston  Red  Sox  and  the 
New  York  Yankees,  is  symbolic  of  Amer- 
ican acliievement. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  Join  in 
this  honoring  of  Babe  Ruth  Baseball 
today  because  of  the  fact  that  a  citizen 
of  Massachusetts  currently  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
international  Babe  Ruth  organization, 
Mr.  Stanley  Ziomek  of  Amherst,  has  long 
been  active  in  youth  affairs  in  Hampshire 
County  and  the  rest  of  Massachusetts 
and  is  a  credit  to  his  State,  as  well  as  to 
the  organization  which  he  presently 
serves  in  a  voluntary  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Sportsmanship  Code  of 
the  Babe  Ruth  League"  be  inserted  into 
the  Record.  It  is  a  code  which  could 
very  well  serve  all  people,  not  only  young 
baseball  players,  in  attempting  to  Uve 
more  meaningful  lives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  code  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Thx  Sportsmanship  Code  op  Babe  Ruth 

LXAOTJX 

Develop  a  strong,  clean,  healthy  body,  mind 
and  soul. 

Develop  a  strong  urge  for  sportsmanlike 
conduct. 

Develop  understanding  of  and  respect  for 
the  rules. 

Develop  courage  in  defeat,  tolerance  and 
modesty  in  victory. 

Develop  control  over  emotions  and  speech. 

Develop  spirit  of  cooperation  and  team 
play. 

Develop  into  really  true  citizens. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BABE  RUTH 
BASEBALL 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  today  in  honor- 


JACKSON  STATE  KILLINGS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  22,  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  I  was  one  of 
a  group  of  concerned  citizens  who  at- 
tended the  fimeral  of  James  Earl  Green, 
who  was  shot  and  killed  on  May  14,  1970, 
in  a  moment  of  unprecedented  police  vi- 
olence, across  from  Alexander  Hall,  the 
girls'  dormitory  at  Jackson  State  College. 
Green  was  a  high  school  student  who  was 
returning  home  from  his  part-time  job 
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when  he  was  shot  by  the  police.  In  the 
absence  of  complete  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation with  even  tentative  findings, 
the  best  available  evidence  suggests  that 
the  following  is  what  occurred  on  the 
evening  of  May  14, 1970. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  Green  was  shot, 
the  police  had  randomly  fired  into  a 
men's  dormitory  some  100  yards  away 
from  Alexander  Hall.  Then  the  police 
and  the  men  of  the  Highway  Patrol 
moved  down  West  Lynch  Street  toward 
Alexander  Hall,  led  by  an  armored  ve- 
hicle equipped  especially  for  riot  duty. 
Outside  Alexander  Hall  a  skirmish  line 
was  formed.  With  no  known  warning,  a 
barrage  of  bullets  left  Philip  L.  Gibbs, 
a  21 -year-old  black,  prelaw  student — and 
father  of  an  11 -month-old  son — dead, 
seven  others  wounded  and  one  wing  of 
Alexander  Hall  riddled.  Gunfire  was  then 
trained  on  the  buildings  across  the  street, 
as  of  that  moment,  and  lacking  refuta- 
tion, it  appears  the  police  picked  up  their 
expended  shells,  ignored  the  wounded, 
and  left. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  disturbed  and 
angered  by  this  savage  killing  of  a  black 
college  and  a  black  high  school  student 
by  white  police  and  highway  patrol. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law  from  its  Jackson 
office  concerning  the  Jackson  State  Col- 
lege be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks.  The  memorandum  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  background 
of  these  killings — questions  for  which  I 
do  not  have  the  answers  but  which  must 
be  answered.  It  fui-nishes  great  detail 
about  what  happened  in  those  moments 
around  midnight  on  May  14, 1970,  as  seen 
by  some  of  those  on  the  scene.  It  contains 
proposed  solutions  to  alleviate  pressure 
on  Jackson  State. 

Since  the  funerals  of  Philip  L.  Gibbs 
and  James  Earl  Green,  Mr.  President, 
the  evidence  of  the  shootings  has  been 
removed  from  the  campus  of  Jackson 
State  College;  the  Governor  of  Missis- 
sippi has  announced  the  results  of  an 
"investigation"  that  raised  more  ques- 
tions than  it  answered;  the  Governor 
has  refused  to  cooperate  with  Federal 
investigators;  the  mayor  of  Jackson  has 
refused  to  make  public  the  report  of  a 
Biracial  Investigating  Committee;  and 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Jerris  Leon- 
ard has  said  that  there  is  not  "sufficient 
evidence"  to  lend  credence  to  reports  of 
sniper  fire. 

Since  the  funerals  of  Mr.  Gibbs  and 
Mr.  Green,  I  have  wired  the  President 
once  and  the  Attorney  General  twice, 
asking  that  a  special  Federal  grand  jury 
be  empaneled  to  investigate  the  killings 
at  Jackson  State.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
these  telegrams  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  the 
public  duty  to  convene  a  grand  jury  and 
prosecute  the  killers.  They  must  pursue 
this  charge  even  though  it  may  develop 
that  those  responsible  for  these  two 
deaths  wear  the  blue  uniforms  of  the 
Jackson  Police  Department  or  the  gray 
uniforms  of  the  Mississippi  Highway 
Patrol.  No  one  Is  above  the  law.  Everyone 
Is  entitled  to  the  security  of  his  person. 


Equal  justice  Is  the  cornerstone  of  this 
Nation,  of  which  Mississippi  is  a  part. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Memorandum 

To :  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Un- 
der Law. 
Prom:  Alvin  O.  Chambliss. 

Re:  Recent  Jackson  State  College  dis- 
turbances, how  real  can  black  repression 
be? 

Many  blacks  in  America  have  expressed  a 
view  that  genocide  in  this  country  is  at  an 
all-time  peak.  This  point  of  view  seems  to 
stem  from  the  many  contradictions  In  our 
society.  The  Nixon  Administration  did  not 
help  this  situation  with  its  aU-white  cabinet, 
nor  did  Its  alleged  conspiracy  against  the 
Black  Panther  party.  Whatever  stimulates 
this  type  belief  among  black  folk,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  incidents  which  have  oc- 
curred in  this  country,  in  the  last  couple  of 
weeks  seems  to  crystalize  In  most  black  peo- 
ple the  truth  of  genocide  in  every  form  and 
fashion. 

The  Jackson  State  College  incident  is  a 
typical  case  in  point,  which  can  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  many  reasons  why  blacks  in 
this  country   are  so   apprehensive. 

Jackson  is  a  city  centrally  located  In 
Mississippi,  with  a  population  of  around 
200,000  people.  Among  other  things,  it  Is  also 
the  home  of  MiUsaps,  Tougaloo  and  Jackson 
State  College. 

Jackson  State  College  is  located  in  the 
black  community  with  a  thoroughfare  divid- 
ing the  college.  There  has  been  a  long  his- 
tory centered  around  the  issue  of  Lynch 
Street,  and  the  role  this  thoroughfare  plays 
in  each  disturbance  connected  vrith  the  col- 
lege. Going  back  a  few  years,  a  student  of 
Jackson  State  College  was  hit  by  a  car  while 
crossing  the  street.  Students  reacted  by 
throwing  rocks,  bricks,  and  other  objects  at 
passing  cars.  The  street  was  quickly  sealed 
off  and  police  reacted  vrith  a  general  firing 
upon  unarmed  rtudents  injuring  several.  An 
armored  tank  which  was  acquired  during 
Mayor  Allen  Thompson's  administration 
(given  the  name  generally  of  "Thompson's 
Tank")  was  called  in  to  put  down  the  spo- 
radic rock  throwing. 

A  street  light  was  put  up,  since  there  was 
no  light  in  the  first  Instance  and  students 
had  to  cross  the  streets  at  their  own  risk. 
There  was  talk  about  re-routing  the  traffic. 
There  was  also  talk  about  running  a  ramp 
across  the  street  so  students  could  cross 
safely,  as  well  as  building  a  tunnel  so  cars 
could  go  through  without  injuring  students. 
All  of  this  talk  died  out,  and  business  as 
usual  was  reinstated. 

Each  year  after  1963,  there  was  trouble 
which  brought  policemen,  highway  patrol- 
men and  other  officers  into  the  campus, 
caused  basically  because  of  Lynch  Street, 
the  main  thoroughfare  through  the  campus. 

In  1967,  a  similar  incident  concerning 
Lynch  Street  resulted  In  the  death  of  Ben 
Brown,  an  active  civil  rights  worker.  There 
were  other  people  who  were  Injured  also. 
There  were  many  who  called  the  "Ben  Brown 
incident"  cold  blooded  murder.  Whatever 
the  case,  patterns  of  practice  tend  to  sup- 
port the  theory  that  "over-reaction*  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  cases, 
stemming  from  a  few  rocks  being  thrown 
Into  Lynch  Street.  Again,  the  idea  of  turn- 
ing Lynch  Street  over  to  Jackson  State  Col- 
lege, and  re-routing  the  traffic  was  aired,  as 
well  as  other  demands  by  the  community 
and  students,  but  they  too  were  dropped  In 
a  few  weeks. 

On  May  13,  1970,  students  at  Jackson  State 
College  had  a  meeting  on  matters  which  are 
pressing  our  society  today.  The  number  one 
topic  of  discussion  was  the  events  which  had 


occurred  in  Augusta.  Georgia.  They  were  up- 
set over  the  "alleged  massacre"  of  the  six 
blacks  in  Augusta.  However,  their  main  con- 
cern was  the  coroner's  autopsy  report  stat- 
in:: aU  six  people  allegedly  killed  by  the 
police  on  Monday,  May  11,  1970  were  shot 
in  the  back.  The  students  were  also  upset 
over  the  fact  that  one  victim  was  shot  nine 
times. 

Students  also  contend  that  other  pressing 
matters  were  discussed;  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy against  the  Black  Panthers  party: 
the  election  problems  of  black  people  in 
Lake  Providence,  Louisiana  the  Cambodian 
and  Indochina  war  and  Its  effect  on  black 
people;  and  the  grievances  against  the  re- 
fusal of  the  school  to  attack  the  allocations 
and  distribution  of  funds  by  the  state,  as 
between  the  white  and  black  colleges. 

On  or  around  9:30  pjn.  a  crowd  of  stu- 
dents including  a  substantial  number  of  non- 
students  began  congregating  near  the  center 
of  the  campus  on  Lynch  Street.  Rocks  and 
bricks  were  thrown  as  cars  passed.  Several 
people  were  allegedly  treated  for  Injuries  re- 
ceived from  the  rock  throwing.  Highway 
patrolmen,  city  police  as  well  as  National 
Guardsmen  manned  the  barricades  surround- 
ing the  campus.  A  small  bonfire  was  alleged 
to  be  burning  in  the  middle  of  Lynch  Street. 
The  30-block  sealed  off  area  was  guarded  and 
people  who  were  permitted  by  the  roadblock 
were  searched  for  weapons.  Thompson's  ar- 
mored tank  was  moved  onto  the  campus  to 
protect  the  ROTC  building,  but  was  not  used 
to  disperse  the  students;  nor  was  tear  gas 
used.  Although  the  crowd  reportedly  reached 
200  in  numbers,  damage  to  the  area  was  light. 

The  next  day,  the  President  of  the  College, 
Dr.  John  A.  Peoples  issued  a  bulletin  entitled 
"A  Message  from  the  President."  In  the  one 
pagre  message,  he  stated  that  "two  trailers 
used  for  hauling  garbage  from  dormitories 
and  the  dining  hall  were  burned."  He  ex- 
pressed disappointment  In  the  students,  re- 
minding them  that  "young  black  adults" 
were  the  persons  our  society  would  depend 
on  for  leadership  In  the  future.  He  also  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  students  were  n<8.  participants  In 
the  riot,  and  to  those  who  tried  valiantly  to 
prevent  It,  a  note  of  thanks  was  extended. 

The  climate  was  very  relaxed  all  dxu-lng  the 
day  and  many  of  the  students  were  satisfied 
that  the  earlier  tension  had  passed.  However, 
around  7:30  to  8:00  pjn.  students  began  to 
feel  uneasy,  and  the  general  mood  changed. 
Mr.  Warner  Buxton,  President  elect  of  the 
Student  Government  Association  of  Jackson 
State  College  explains,  "At  first,  I  thought 
that  things  had  settled  down  to  normal. 
Many  students  were  going  to  class  as  usual. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  night  people 
were  not  concerned  about  the  presence  of 
the  National  Guard."  "Mayor  RusseU  Davis 
seemed  to  have  gotten  his  message  across  to 
the  students  as  well  as  President  John 
Peoples." 

Between  8:00  and  9:00  p.m.  people  began 
to  mlU  around  the  edges  of  the  campus  as 
well  as  in  the  middle  of  the  campus.  An 
alleged  report  of  Mayor  Charles  Evers  and 
his  wife  being  killed  In  Payette,  touched  off 
a  reaction  resulting  in  the  burning  of  a  city 
dump  truck  that  was  parked  for  the  night 
at  the  site  of  a  pipeline  repair  Job  on  cam- 
pus. Other  students  deny  the  report  of 
Mayor  Evers'  death,  as  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  fire.  Whatever  the  reasoning,  students 
did  set  fire  to  the  dump  truck  and  city  fire- 
men moved  in  to  extinguish  the  blaze.  The 
students  said  no  one  bothered  the  firemen, 
and  they  immediately  put  the  fire  out,  even 
though  highway  patrolmen  and  city  police- 
men allege  that  rock,  bricks,  bottles  and 
other  materials  were  tossed  at  them  whUe 
they  were  battling  the  fire.  However,  there 
were  no  reports  that  firemen  were  Injured 
while  fighting  the  fire,  which  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Jackson  State  College  students. 
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Wh»t  happened  next  Is 
our  modern  day  college  history 
Guard,  the  city  police  and  the 
Gestapo"  acting  In  concert 
mo6t    viclo\».    Inhumane    and 
known   to    mankind   on   the 
College  community,  the  Jim  Hil 
community  as  well  as  the  blacl ; 
In   general.    The    "Mississippi 
ferred    to   earlier.    Is    the 
Highway  Safety  Patrol.  The  n 
to  It  by  the  black  community 
Mississippi  State  Law  which 
go  Into  any  county  In  the 
trouble  arises  and  not  be  helil 
for  Ite  actions  while  being  In 
side  Its  original  area.  Black 
pie  In  fact  know  that  the 
even  though  It  appears   not  t< 
police  organization.  Is  In  fact 
Its   overt,   aggressive   and 
are.  In  fact,  never  Indictable 
subject  to  the  rule  of  law. 

As  soon  as  the  firemen  left 
unharmed,  the  highway  patro: 
an  opportunity  to  come  upon 
seek  and  destroy  niarched  upoi 
They  had  double  parked  on 
and  were  waiting  for  an  exc 
After   marching   about    a    block 
them   stopped   at   Stewart   Hal 
shot  from  five  to   ten  bullets 
foxirth  floor  window.  The  shot.i 
window  from  the  side  of  the 
apparently  were  fired  from 
then  proceeded  to  march  up 
ward  Alexander  Hall.  As  to 
they  fired   shots  between  the 
firing  and  the  Alexander  Hall 
not  been  settled.  However,  on ; 
ported  several  patrolmen  told 
the  area,  unless  he  wanted  to 
bullets. 

A  crowd  of  students  were  In 
ander  Hall  and  on  the  streets 
building.  There  are  conflicting 
to  whether  or  not   the  hlghwiy 
who  had  a  buU  horn  spoke,  oij 
before   the   massive  shooting, 
conflicting  testimony  as  to 
two  shots  were  fired,  by  a 
dents,  or  whether  or  not  a  bottle 
or  not.  At  any  rate  testimony 
leged  by  the  Chief  of  Detectlvi 
and  Highway  Patrol  Inspector 
son,  on  duty  when  a  spatter 
from   all   types  of  automatic 
the  Uves  of  PhllUp  L.  Glbbs 
Mississippi,  a  Junior  at 
lege,  majoring  In  History  and 
ence  and  James  Earl  Green 
Mississippi,  a  senior  at  Jim 
and   a   track  star,   that   is  in 
most  of  the  student  testimony. 
A    tape   recording    of   event: 
the   firing   on   the   dormitory 
voice  asking.  "Are  you  shooting 
ly  a  reporter  asking  his 
he  was  shooting   film.  The 
piles.    "Yes."    The    tape 
burjjed  twice,  some  of  the 
made  the  sounds,  or  maybe  t 
even   though   they   were   cons 
in  terms  of  sounds  than  the 
Then    a   bottle   breaks,   and 
Bounds.  After  the  two  sounds, 
of  gunfire  from  the  highway 
which  lasts  at  least  30  seconds 
fire  order  was  given,  after 
had  ceased  firing  themselves. 
After  the  firing  ceased,  the 
offlcers  all  stooped  down  and 
of  their  shells  and  qtilckly 
the  direction  of  their  cars 
Street.  This  part  of  the 
and  uncontradicted.  It  Is  also 
tween  300  to  500  bullets  were 
ander  Hall,  Robert's  Dining 
Hall,  Alexander  Hall  getting 
the  shots.  There  are  confllctilig 
as  to  whether  Alexander  Hall 
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window  will  open  up  In  such  a  manner  that 
a  sniper  can  shoot  out  of  It  and  still  be  cov- 
ered substantially.  One  student  said  "No  one 
shot  from  the  fourth  floor  of  Alexander  Hall, 
If  one  wanted  to  flre,  he  or  she  would  almost 
hang  half-way  out  of  the  window." 

There  are  conflicting  reports  as  to  how 
many  students  were  Injured.  Most  papers 
state  12  to  18  even  though  student*  say 
half  of  the  people  Injured  were  taken  home 
by  their  parents  that  night  and  the  next 
morning.  Mr.  Warner  Buxton,  the  Student 
Government  Association  President  states, 
"Prom  30  to  40  injured  would  be  a  bettei 
estimate." 

As  the  highway  patrol  rushed  from  the 
scene  of  the  crime,  the  "Co-consplrator"  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  rushed  In  along  with  the 
campus  security  g\iard  to  attend  to  the 
murdered,  slaughtered  or  otherwise  dying  and 
and  Injured  students.  The  security  guards 
had  been  suppressed  completely.  In  fact, 
several  guards  were  allegedly  told  to  clear 
the  area  and  ptished  aside  physically,  verbal- 
ly or  otherwise.  What  the  third  member  or 
fourth  member,  (usually  in  troubled  areas  In 
the  state,  fish  and  game  wardens,  are  sum- 
moned) the  city  police  were  during  this  peri- 
od is  open  to  question.  Some  observers  say 
they  were  with  the  highway  patrol  while 
others  say  they  remained  on  the  edge  of  the 
campus,  while  still  another  group  say  they 
were  present  but  did  not  participate  directly. 
It  Is  alleged  that  Phillip  L.  Glbbs,  was  shot 
several  times  after  he  heard  the  shots  of  the 
highway  patrolmen  but  could  not  get  in 
the  girls  dormitory.  It  Is  further  alleged  that 
after  he  ran  from  the  West  wing  entrance, 
he  was  shot  several  times  but  limped  a  few 
paces  further,  and  was  then  shot  several 
more  times  almost  near  the  middle  of  the 
open  space  between  the  West  w^ing  and  the 
opposing  wing,  where  he  received  the  critical 
wounds. 

It  Is  alleged  that  James  Earl  Green  was 
shot  opposite  the  West  wing  of  Alexander 
Hall  across  the  street  on  the  side  of  Roberts 
Dining  Hall.  There  are  many  small  trees, 
bushes  and  other  effects,  smd  possible  reports 
and  Investigations  will  determine  how  many 
shots  were  fired  at  him.  However,  there  are 
several  small  holes  In  the  brick,  and  several 
large  boles  In  the  brick.  Indicating  that  an 
excessive  amount  of  force  was  used  In  any 
event.  James  was  a  part-time  worker  at  a 
drlve-ln  grocery  store.  He  was  on  his  way 
home  through  Jackson  State  College's  Lynch 
Street  route  when  he  noticed  the  things  oc- 
curring and  stopi)ed.  He  never  made  It  home 
that  night.  He  was  not  Involved  In  the  Inci- 
dents according  to  creditable  sources. 

There  is  no  evidence  adduced  so  far  that 
would  substantiate  a  sniper  fired,  nor  Is  there 
any  evidence  as  to  where  the  "alleged  sniper 
flre"  came  from,  in  terms  of  direction. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  no  tear 
gas  was  used  and  this  was  a  massive  crowd 
of  students. 

There  are  presently  five  Investigation  teams 
probing  the  death  of  the  students.  The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  In  conducting 
an  InvestlgaUon;  the  State  Highway  Patrol 
is  conducting  an  investigation;  the  city 
police  are  conducting  an  investigation,  the 
Mayor's  Bl-raclal  Committee  which  Is  com- 
posed of  three  whites  and  two  black  attor- 
neys. Is  conducting  an  Investigation  as  well 
as  the  students  and  their  lawyers  from  the 
Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  RlghU  Under 
Law,  In  conjunction  with  13  Howard  Univer- 
sity Law  students. 

A  committee  of  active  students  on  Jackson 
State's  campus  have  organized  "the  Commit- 
tee of  Concerned  Students.  This  committee 
In  conjunction  with  the  community  has  be- 
gim  to  move  In  the  direction  of  a  more  posi- 
tive relationship  with  Its  community  and  the 
many  problems  which  confront  It  dally.  War- 
ner Buxton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  new  president-elect  of  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association  of  Jackson  State  Col- 


lege, along  with  Karl  Oriffln.  Gene  Young. 
Parrlsh  Adams,  Sylvia  Gibson,  Gregory  An- 
tolne  and  Chester  Taylor  represent  the  new 
breed  of  leadership  emerging  out  of  years 
of  frustration  at  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

T^G  Committee  of  Concerned  Students  and 
other  concerned  community  people  have  for- 
mulated a  list  of  goals  and  objectives  to 
which  they  are  seeking  redress.  Their  pur- 
pose In  setting  forth  these  recommendations, 
propositions,  demands,  or  otherwise.  Is  to 
halt  the  unwarrantlng  murders  of  Jackson 
State  College  students,  community  people, 
and  to  protest  the  genocide  and  systematic 
repression  of  black  people  In  Mississippi 
speciflcally  and  the  Nation  in  general. 

It  Is  also  their  hope  and  desire  that  the 
persons  responsible  for  the  massive  execu- 
tions I.e.,  the  state  highway  patrol,  the  city 
police,  the  state  national  guard,  as  well  as 
private  Individuals,  acting  alone,  and/or  in 
concert  with  other  officials  or  otherwise,  will 
be  brought  to  Justice,  and  the  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals will  again  prevail,  over  property 
rights. 

HERE  ARE  THED  tTLTTMATE  DEMANDS 

(1)  They  are  calling  for  the  Immediate 
relinquishment  or  surrender  of  the  city's 
title  to  Lynch  Street,  from  Eastvlew  Street 
to  Dalton  Street  to  Jackson  State  College. 
It  is  tlie  community's  feelings  that  the 
thoroughfare  (Lynch  Street)  going  through 
the  heart  of  Jackson  State  College  campus 
should  be  re-routed  so  as  to  leave  Jackson 
State  College  disorders  to  Jackson  State  Col- 
lege campus  officials.  They  reason  that  In 
light  of  the  long  history  of  Lynch  Street  with 
regards  to  Jackson  State  College,  It  would  be 
in  the  best  Interest  of  all  parties  concerned. 

(2)  They  call  for  a  grievance  procedure 
with  black  citizen  participation  for  the  In- 
vestigation of  police  abuse  of  members  of 
the  black  community.  For  years  they  have 
watched  police  brutality,  cold  blooded  mur- 
der and  general  harassment  and  Intimida- 
tion of  black  people  In  Jackson  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  state,  by  state,  county 
and  city  law  enforcement  offlcers  After  due 
discussion.  Investigations  and  deliberations 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
must  be  an  effective  element  of  "Community 
Control"  over  the  activities  of  the  police.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  hiring,  firing  and 
promotions  are  the  only  wsys  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  police  and  the  depart- 
ment. 

(3)  They  are  calling  for  a  state-wide 
grievance  procedure  to  handle  complaints 
against  the  highway  patrol.  They  are  also 
calling  for  the  proportionate  hiring  of  black 
highway  patrolmen  In  relationship  to  the 
proportionate  population  of  blacks  in  all  82 
counties  In  which  they  serve. 

(4)  They  are  calling  for  the  halt  of  the 
unilateral  decisionmaking  of  M.  M.  Roberts, 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Institutions 
of  Higher  Learning  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. They  question  the  grounds  used  In 
determining  final  grades  for  students  who 
were  forced  to  go  home  after  school  was 
closed.  The  adnUnlstratlve  grades  that  have 
been  or  will  be  given  this  term  raises  ques- 
tions of  legality  and  workability  In  light  of 
the  recent  decision  of  "the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  "  concerning  "New  York  Univer- 
sity" and  the  problems  they  created  for 
their  students  with  professional  agencies. 
They  are  also  demanding  50  ^s  black  repre- 
sentation of  that  board,  which  does  not 
presently  reflect  the  thinking  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  state  community. 

(5)  They  are  calling  for  the  Immediate 
and  unconditional  firing  of  the  "Colored 
Ellison  (Big  Red)  Weathersby"  from  the  city 
police  department,  and  white  racist  "Lloyd 
(Goon)  Jones"  from  the  state  highway  pa- 
trol department. 

(6)  They  are  calling  for  the  Immediate 
reopening  of  Jackson  State  College,  and  a 
resuming  of  all  activities  thereon,  including 
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the  annual  summer  school  program,  because 
Mississippi  blacks  are  In  dire  need  of  edu- 
cation for  their  betterment  as  well  as  the 
state's  development. 

(7)  They  are  calling  for  equal  hiring  of 
blacks  throughout  the  state  on  federal  Jobs, 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  appointmenta 
In  federal  and  state  patronage  positions.  The 
fully  understood  need  of  community  partici- 
pation and  administration  on  the  county 
and  state  level  as  well  as  on  the  national 
level. 

(8)  They  are  calling  for  an  equal  allocation 
and  distribution  of  federal  and  state  funds 
to  schools  of  higher  learning.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  Jackson  State  College,  MlssU- 
slppl  Valley  State  College  and  Alcorn  College. 
They  are  very  aware  of  last  year's  allotment, 
and  the  fact  that  these  colleges  have  never 
been  given  a  fair  share  of  their  tax  paying 
monies. 

(9)  They  are  calling  for  a  State  Minority 
Commission  Bureau  or  otherwise,  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  black  contractors.  This  com- 
mission would  deal  with  the  "Small  Business 
Administration"  and  other  Interested  federal 
and  state  agencies.  In  regards  to  getting  fi- 
nance for  small  businesses,  black  economic 
development,  and  state  and  federal  procure- 
ment contracts.  This  agency  would  also  deal 
with  the  problems  of  Insuring  and  bonding 
of  black  contractors.  It  would  also  see 
whether  federal  regulations  are  being  violated 
for  construction  contracts,  with  regards  to 
black  employment  by  white  contractors. 

(10)  They  are  calling  for  the  hiring  of  a 
proportionate  number  of  black  teachers  in 
regards  to  the  number  of  black  students  in 
every  public  school  in  the  state.  They  are 
calling  for  the  reinstatement  of  all  black 
principals  with  all  the  powers.  Including 
salary,  duties,  and  responslblUty  which  they 
formerly  had  when  they  were  principals  in 
the  "closed"  black  schools.  They  are  very 
aware  of  the  problems  of  Integration  and  the 
unitary  system,  but  demand  a  more  realistic 
and  workable  solution  to  those  problems. 

(11)  They  are  calling  for  the  Immediate 
suspension  of  the  licenses  of  all  television 
and  radio  stations  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Their  grounds  for  suspension  are  that  there 
are  few  If  any  black  programs  aired,  and  very 
few  blacks  are  working  In  the  stations.  The 
few  that  are  working  are  censored,  and  really 
cannot  participate  meaningfully  In  broad- 
casting without  fear  of  their  Jobs.  In  light  of 
the  Federal  Communication  Act,  policies  and 
regulations,  equal  time  has  not  been  granted 
to  the  black  community  for  them  to  air  their 
views.  They  are  also  concerned  about  the 
abusive  dlstortment  of  news  as  It  relates  to 
the  black  community. 

(12)  They  are  calling  for  the  hiring  of 
blacks  In  the  flre  department.  They  are  aware 
of  the  lily-white  flre  department  all  over  the 
state,  and  Indeed  the  nation.  They  want  a 
proportionate  number  of  blacks  employed  In 
relation  to  the  number  of  blacks  In  the 
county. 

(13)  They  are  calling  for  the  appointment 
of  federal  Judges,  federal  prosecutors,  attor- 
neys or  otherwise  for  the  State  of  Mississippi 
and  the  south  In  general.  They  reason,  since 
there  Is  50  Tr  or  more  black  people  In  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  with  not  one  federal 
judge,  prosecutor,  federal  attorney  or  other- 
wise, the  breakdown  of  Justice  In  the  first 
Instance,  shows  Its  face  there.  Justice  can 
only  be  had  when  whites  as  well  as  blacks 
respect  "the  rule  of  law."  The  rule  of  law  can 
be  administered  by  blacks  as  effectively  as 
whites  and  surely  knows  no  color. 

( 14)  They  are  calling  for  the  opening  of 
all  city  recreation  facilities  across  the  state. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  city  swimming 
pools,  parks  and  other  facilities.  Since  the 
rule  of  law  should  readily  prevail,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  ruled 
on  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  same,  steps 


should  be  taken  Immediately  to  comply  with 
the  ruling. 

(15)  They  are  calling  for  a  "general  policy 
on  the  use  of  fire  arms  which  would  com- 
port with  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice." 
They  strongly  recommend  the  Task  Force 
report  on  the  use  of  fire  arms.  They  know 
the  state  law  enforcement  policy  on  riot  con- 
trol, and  demand  that  total  compliance  with 
the  President's  Task  Force  be  adopted.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  Article  III  on  page 
189. 

In  order  to  effectuate  and  give  force  and 
Impetus  these  demands,  goals  and  objectives 
stated  above,  we  are  calling  on  all  citizens, 
black  and  those  few  whites  who  are  sincerely 
concerned  to: 

(1)  Boycott  all  white  merchants  unless 
something  Is  given  to  the  contrary. 

(2)  City  wide  strike  of  all  students,  citi- 
zens, employees,  on  Friday.  May  22,  1970,  the 
day  of  the  funeral  of  Brother  Green. 

(3)  A  state  and  nationwide  day  of  mourn- 
ing In  our  churches  and  homes  on  Sunday. 
May  24,  1970,  for  the  black  students  massa- 
cre at  Jackson  State  College,  the  victims  of 
the  Augusta,  Georgia  slaughter,  and  black 
repression  In  general  across  this  nation.  It 
Is  hoped  that  the  Issues  of  genocide  and  sur- 
vival of  black  people  will  be  given  paramount 
consideration  in  churches,  homes  and  other 
places  of  worship,  with  prayers  from  every- 
one concerned  given. 

(4)  That  all  churches  of  Mississippi  and 
the  nation  take  a  more  p>osltlve  position  on 
issues  that  confront  society  today,  l.e.  social 
Justice,  war  In  Vietnam,  funding  of  relevant 
GEO  which  attempts  to  address  themselves 
to  poor  people  problems,  and  the  problems 
of  true  religious  brotherhood. 

(5)  Picketing,  boycotting  and  otherwise 
of  all  racist  merchants  and  establishments 
who  have  not  been  given  the  seal  of  approval 
from  the  "Black  Business  League"  and  the 
Committee  of  Concerned  Students  and  citi- 
zens. This  should  Include  picketing  and  boy- 
cotting but  shall  not  in  any  way  be  limited 
to  the  above  named  tactics. 

(6)  Neither  rent  nor  buy  robes  for  grad- 
uation. If  march,  march  In  clothes  which  are 
common  to  your  environment  and  that  will 
show   your  real  economic  status. 

(7)  Support  all  black  business  and  con- 
cerns In  Jackson,  Mississippi  and  the  State. 
Giving  them  a  chance  to  produce  the  kind 
of  services  they  are  giving  or  'are  capable  of 
giving. 

CONCLUSION 

It  seems  that  the  people  of  Jackson, 
Mississippi  are  not  asking,  but  telling  the 
city  and  state  "to  change.  They  are  giving  the 
system  an  ultimatum.  It  ftirther  seems  that 
they  are  still  trying  to  work  within  the  sys- 
tem. Even  though  many  blacks  are  very  very 
uptight  about  the  violence  perpetrated  on 
their  brothers  and  sisters  across  the  state, 
they  realize  that  they  have  not  put  together 
nor  have  they  been  able  to  sustain  a  concen- 
trated drive  toward  total  emancipation.  How- 
ever, It  seems  that  many  of  them  are  saying, 
we're  dying  like  flies  anyway,  so  why  not 
fight  flre  with  flre.  Whatever  faction  prevtdls. 
It  seems  that  both  are  equally  determined 
to  obtain  self-determination  by  any  means 
necessary,  within  or  without  the  system. 

Copt  or  Tei.ecram  to  the  PsEsroENT, 
Mat   24.    1970 
The  Prestoent, 
The   White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mississippi  Governor  Williams'  action  In 
ordering  removal  of  evidence  from  Jackson 
State  CoUege  shooting  scene,  early  Saturday. 
Contrary  to  earlier  assurances,  took  away  the 
last  shreds  of  credibility  from  him  and  those 
responsible  to  him  In  connection  with  this 


case.  That  action  and  his  reaction  to  those 
who  have  voiced  concern  over  the  killings 
make  It  Imperative  that  you  direct  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  empanel  a  special  Fed- 
eral Grand  Jury  to  conduct  an  Immediate 
full-scale  Investigation  of  the  Jackson  State 
Incident. 

The  Williams  administration  has  forfeited 
any  claim  that  It  Is  prepared  to  protect  the 
rights  or  lives  of  black  citizens  in  MlRslaslppl. 
It  Is  not  enough  for  the  attorney  general  to 
promise  a  departmental  Investigation.  You 
have  a  constitutional  obligation  to  act  now 
to  assure  justice  In  the  Jackson  State  case 
and  to  protect  the  lives  and  rights  of  black 
citizens  In  that  area,  using  the  authority  ac- 
corded you  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Edmtxnd   S.   Muskie. 

Copy   of   Telegram    to   the   Attorney 
Generai..  June  6,  1970 

Hon.  John  Mitckeix, 

Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice. 

Washington,  D.C: 

The  violent  killings  of  two  young  men  at 
Jackson  State  College  on  May  15  provoked 
serious  allegations  of  violations  of  civil  rights 
and  of  misconduct  by  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. On  May  24  I  reconunended  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  a  special  Federal  grand  jury  be 
empaneled  to  determine  the  facts  of  this 
case. 

As  you  know.  Governor  Williams  of  Missis- 
sippi made  a  television  appearance  on  Thurs- 
day night  In  which  he  said  an  investigation 
of  the  shootings  showed  that  the  police 
acted  In  self-defense. 

The  Governor's  presentation  was  not  a 
sufflclent  answer  to  the  serious  questions 
which  have  been  raised.  Indeed  it  raises 
other  questions  as  to  the  thoroughness  and 
objectivity  of  the  Investigation  to  which  he 
referred. 

So  long  as  the  adequacy  of  the  investiga- 
tion remains  in  doubt,  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing controversy  over  the  facts.  The  situa- 
tion requires  an  investigation  of  a  kind 
which  Is  consistent  with  a  commitment  to 
equal  Justice  under  law. 

The  Governor's  presentation  was  not  such 
as  to  reassure  those  who  seek  such  a  com- 
mitment. 

Any  serious  investigation  of  alleged  crim- 
inal conduct  requires  a  dispassionate,  un- 
biased and  thorough  examination  of  the  facts 
in  accordance  with  appropriate  Judicial 
standards  and  procedures.  This  has  not  yet 
been  done. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  days  add  to  the 
urgency  of  my  recommendation  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  a  Federal  grand  Jury  be  empaneled 
to  determine  the  facts  of  this  case. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Copt  or  Telegram  Sent  to  the  Attorney 
General,  June  10.  1970 
On  two  separate  occasions,  in  telegrams 
to  you  and  to  the  President,  I  have  re- 
quested the  empaneling  of  a  special  Federal 
grand  Jury  to  investigate  the  killings  of  two 
young  men  at  Jackson  State  College  on  May 
15.  In  view  of  the  statement  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Leonard  that  there  Is  not 
now  "sufficient  evidence"  to  lend  credence 
to  the  reports  of  sniper  fire.  In  view  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  to  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  Investigators,  and 
In  view  of  the  refusal  of  the  Mayor  of  Jack- 
son to  make  public  the  report  of  his  Bi- 
Raclal  Investigating  Committee,  the  em- 
panelment  of  a  special  grand  Jury  Is  im- 
perative. Only  decisive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  government  can  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  black  community  in  equal 
Justice  and  equal  protection  under  the  law. 
I  lu-ge  you  to  act  now  to  allay  the  fears  and 
doubts  that  are  destroying  that  confidence. 
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SENATOR  CANNON  A  LEADEIG  EX- 
PONENT OF  STRONG  CRIM  E  CON- 
TROL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a  a  time 
when  our  Nation  is  confronts  with 
crime  and  lawlessness  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  Congress  is  keenly  iiware  of 
the  need  for  strong,  carefully  construct- 
ed anticrime  legislation.  A  leading  ex- 
ponent of  firm  legislation  in  thi  >  area  is 
my  colleague  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Can- 
non). His  views  on  the  crime  problem 
and  on  the  difficult  role  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  what  Thomas  Jeffersoi  i  termed 
the  "execution  of  laws'  are  eifectively 
set  forth  in  his  address  on  May  15  to  the 
Las  Vegas,  Nev..  lodge  of  the  I  raternal 
Order  of  Police.  I  ask  unanimou!  consent 
that  Senator  Cannon's  remarks  )e  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  th(  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon 
BEroKE  THE  Las  Vegas  Lodge.  1  "raternai. 
Order  or  Poucs 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  honured  to  be 
here  today  to  Join  you  in  the  comrai  moratlon 
of  the  National  Police  Officers  Men  lorlal  Day 
established  by  President  Kennedy  a  sme  years 
ago. 

As  an  honorary  member  of  it  e  Nevada 
Peace  Officers  Association,  sa  an  old  friend 
of  yours.  I  feel  very  much  at  home  here.  So  I 
am  going  to  spare  you  any  long  spe  sch  about 
the  growing  problems  of  law  enl  orcement. 
Tou  all  know  the  statistics.  you"\  e  all  read 
the  FBI  and  other  ijertlnent  repo:  ts  on  the 
subject.  We  all  know  what's  going  on  in  the 
country  today  and  we  all  know  wlat  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  about  It. 

Tou  police  officers  are  going  to  1  lave  to  go 
on  playing  your  traditional  role  a  i  the  pro- 
tectors not  simply  of  our  homes  and  our 
communities,  but  as  the  defend(  rs  of  the 
rule  of  law  against  illegal  actions  o:  all  kinds. 
It  Is  fitting  that  we  should  set  aside  this 
day  commemorating  those  officers  who  have 
been  killed  In  the  line  of  duty.  The  tragic 
toll  has  risen  all  through  the  country.  In 
1968.  64  law  enforcement  officers  eere  mur- 
dered by  felons.  Since  1960  over  »75  police 
ofOcers  have  been  killed  In  action  ( 1969  sta- 
tistics wUl  add  to  this  figure). 

In  Nevada  alone,  since  June  of  1933  when 
Officer  Amle  May  of  the  Las  Vegas  police 
department  was  killed  by  a  hoodlu  tn.  8  other 
officers  have  died  In  the  line  of  du  y.  most  of 
them  In  recent  years — Wilbur  K  cOee  and 
Robert  Dula  of  the  Las  Vegas  Pcllce  killed 
m  1955.  Eddie  Johnson  and  Georfe  A.  Hart 
of  the  Clark  County  Sheriffs  offics  killed  in 
1957.  John  McGulre  of  the  Statu  Highway 
Police  kUled  in  the  early  19601.  William 
Portye  murdered  In  1966.  Ed  Meigher  and 
Paul  de  Weert.  who  died  more  recently,  the 
latter  shot  from  ambush. 

It  Is  high  time  to  honor  the  loemory  of 
these  police  officers.  And  It  Is  tine  to  more 
than  merely  commemorate  their  deaths.  It 
Is  time  to  remind  ourselves  and  th  ;  people  of 
this  country  what  It  was  these  me  n  died  for. 
Law  enforcement — law  and  order — are 
phrases  that  have  become  famlllw  enough 
these  last  few  years.  They  have  i  nice  ring 
to  them.  They  lend  themselves  eas  ly  to  emo- 
tional use.  They  are  words  that  ha?e  come  to 
have  all  sorts  of  meaning  to  al  sort*  of 
people.  And  that  Is  a  shame  be<ause  their 
original  meaning  is  very  simple  and  very 
clear. 

This  nation  is  founded  on  the  lule  of  law. 
Respect  for  the  law  ts  deeply  engrained  in  the 
American  consclotisneas — so  muob  so  that 
even  in  tbla  age  of  dissent — we  a^  contlnu 
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ally  concerned  with  questions  involving  the 
legality  of  that  dissent — most  of  us  are. 

Most  of  us  honor  our  laws  and  want  them 
properly  enforced.  We  want  law  .  .  .  rules  to 
live  by  .  .  .  because  we  want  order  in  our 
lives,  peace  and  not  violence  in  our  cities 
and  our  towns.  So  we  want  our  laws  en- 
forced. .  .  .  And  you,  our  police  officers,  have 
that  responsibility. 

There  Is  nothing  complicated  about  this 
need,  this  due  process  by  which  we  live  to- 
gether. Law — and  the  order  it  is  written  to 
maintain — are  vital  to  our  continued  exist- 
ence. Where  laws  ends,  said  the  English 
statesman  WUllam  Pitt,  there  tyranny  begins. 
And  we  have  certainly  had  ample  evidence  of 
that  sad  truth  in  our  lifetime.  .  . . 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  is  often  quoted  by 
some  of  our  radical  young  people  today  as 
they  challenge  the  laws  by  which  we  live,  said 
that  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  making  of  them.  That  was 
true  when  Jefferson  said  It.  It  is  true  today. 
The  primary  purpose  of  making  a  law  is  to 
have  It  executed  or  enforced.  .  .  . 

Tou,  once  again,  have  that  responsibil- 
ity. .  .  .  And  you  have  it  at  what  Is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  critical  moments  in  our  his- 
tory. 

For  you  are  law-enforcement  officers  at  the 
very  moment  in  which  our  basic  belief  in  the 
law  Is  seriously  being  challenged  from  with- 
in. 

That  is  what  is  happening  and  there  can 
be  no  mistaking  this  revolutionary  fact.  The 
rule  of  law  in  America  is  being  challenged 
by  some  Americans.  The  challenge  is  as  sim- 
ple as  It  is  obvious — and  as  wrong.  The  es- 
sence of  this  challenge  lie  In  the  expression 
of  the  peculiar  Idea  that  the  only  laws  we 
have  to  obey  are  those  we  agree  with,  or  those 
laws  we  like,  or  thos«  laws  that  work  In  our 
favor.  All  other  lavre  are  meaningless. 

Well,  in  a  nation  of  over  200  million  In- 
dividuals, each  with  a  different,  personal  view 
of  the  world,  with  different  life  styles,  differ- 
ent problems  and  different  goals — the  accept- 
ance of  the  idea  that  we  need  to  obey  only 
those  laws  we  like  or  only  the  laws  it  is  con- 
venient for  us  to  obey — can  lead  only  to  the 
end  of  all  our  laws.  ...  It  can  only  lead  to 
anarchy  in  the  worst  meaning  of  that  word — 
a  social  structure  without  government  or 
law  and  order.  And  yet  that  idea  has  be«n 
stated  and  is  being  seriously  tested  all  over 
these  United  States  today. 

Many  dissenters,  knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly, criticize  Justly,  or  unjustly,  or  seek  to 
tear  down  the  system  or  the  establishment — 
by  which  they  really  mean  the  law.  the  In- 
stitutions of  the  law.  and  the  order  they 
preserve  and  protect  for  all  of  us. 

Tou  law  enforcement  officers  are  those  rel- 
atively few  American  delegated  by  all  the 
rest  of  us  to  meet  that  challenge  head  on — 
to  enforce  the  law  even  while  it  is  being 
challenged  Tou  take  the  full  impact  of  that 
challenge  .  .  .  you  take  the  shouts  and  the 
obscenities— you  take  the  bricks  and  Jeers — 
you  take  the  threat — you  take  the  daily  risk 
for  all  of  us  facing  what  we  must  always  re- 
member are  first  and  foremost  only  law- 
breakers, whatever  they  might  like  to  call 
themselves. 

It  is  always  a  dangerous  Job.  It  is  oft«n  a 
seemingly  thankless  Job.  Tou,  not  the  press, 
or  the  morning  after  quarterbacks,  face  the 
lawbreakers.  Tou,  not  those  who  make 
careers  out  of  peddling  law  and  order,  or 
those  who  are  making  careers  out  of  criti- 
cizing the  police,  you — put  your  lives  on  the 
line  to  uphold  the  laws  that  keep  this  coun- 
try free.  .  .  . 

UtUe  is  said  about  this  aspect  of  the  serv- 
ice you  perform  for  our  constitutional  de- 
mocracy. Little  is  said  of  the  tremendous  re- 
straint with  which  you  work,  day  alter  day, 
night  after  night  in  situations  that  would 
Impell  even  the  average  peaceful  citizen  to 
a  murderous  rage,  if  not  to  murder  itself. 


But  police  restraint  is  not  as  Interesting  a 
phenomenon  as  police  brutality,  which  we 
know  is  a  rare  exception,  not  the  rule,  in  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  today. 

Events  of  the  past  few  weeks,  while  they 
have  led  to  a  tragic  violence  in  some  few  In- 
stances, have  been  marked  more  by  police 
professionalism  and  restraint  than  by  any 
other  factor.  The  effectiveness  of  police 
techniques  in  dealing  with  potential  vio- 
lence has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again  in  recent  months  and  that  effective- 
ness will  grow  as  your  techniques  are  refined 
in  the  troubled  weeks  and  months  that  lie 
ahead  of  us. 

But  new  techniques  are  not  enough  to  deal 
with  the  growing  problem  of  lawlessness  in 
the  United  States.  Police  departments  all 
over  the  country  need  more  tralixlng.  more 
men,  more  equipment — in  short,  more  money 
than  can  now  be  provided  from  available 
local  tax  funds. 

Without  going  to  the  unnecessary  extreme 
of  establishing  a  national  police  force  and 
surrendering  one  more  local  responslbUity  to 
the  bureaucrats  In  Washington,  we  must  find 
a  way  for  the  federal  government  to  support 
your  local  needs. 

The  Senate  has  already  taken  steps  In  this 
direction.  And  because  I  am  aware  of  your 
problems,  and  because  I  fully  understand 
and  appreciate  your  worth  to  all  of  us,  I  have 
done  more  than  merely  talk  about  law  and 
order  and  the  problems  of  law  enforcement.  I 
have  worked  and  voted  for  every  piece  of  leg- 
islation aimed  at  helping  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems with  which  you  have  to  work.  .  .  . 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  I  played 
a  role  In  the  major  crime  legislation  enacted 
by  Congress.  I  voted  for  S.  30,  the  Organized 
Crime  Act;  S.  2637,  Controlled  Dangerous 
Substances  Act.  a  bill  that  Imposes  severe 
penalties  against  drug  abusers:  and  S.  1861, 
the  Corrupt  Organization  Act,  which  per- 
tains to  racketeering  activity.  I  also  voted 
for  other  legislative  proposals  that  provide 
greater  protections  for  private  citizens.  I 
have  supported  legislation  in  the  areas  of: 
Court  reorganization,  criminal  law  revisions, 
public  defenders,  sources  of  evidence,  and 
the  revision  of  Juvenile  Codes. 

During  the  last  Congress,  I  was  among  the 
Senators  actively  pressing  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  This  crime  bill  channels  Federal 
funds  into  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  and  controlling  crime. 

At  present,  I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  8.  3171, 
a  bill  which  would  send  these  crime  funds 
directly  to  communities  experiencing  the 
highest  crime  rates.  If  the  bill  Is  enacted, 
much  of  the  red  tape  and  other  adminis- 
trative problems  vrtll  be  greatly  reduced,  and 
communities  will  find  it  much  easier  to 
apply  directly  to  Washington  for  these  Fed- 
eral crime  funds. 

Now.  in  years  to  come,  I  Intend  to  go  on 
working  for  more  legislation  not  only  to  sup- 
port our  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  but 
also  to  put  our  courts  back  into  the  busi- 
ness of  bringing  arrested  criminals  to  a 
speedy  trial  and  punishment.  For  like  you. 
like  most  Americans,  I  am  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  law  ...  I  am  unreservedly  for 
law,  for  order,  and  for  law  enforcement  in 
Nevada,  and  throughout  the  United 
States  .  .  . 

In  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  I  would  like 
to  see  the  rule  of  law  once  again  firmly  es- 
tablished for  all  of  us.  I  would  like  to  see 
dissenters  come  into  the  court*  to  challenge 
the  laws  with  which  they  find  fault.  .  .  . 
I  take  no  pleasure  tn  seeing  them  there  as 
lawbreakers,  after  the  laws  ^ave  been  broken 
and  the  structure  of  the  law  weakened,  not 
made  stronger  as  It  might  be  through  their 
peaceful  and  their  lawful  dissent. 

I  expect  to  see  that  brought  about.  I  know 
the  rule  of  law  wUl  be  maintained  In  this 
country.  I  knoiw  law  and  order  will  prevail. 
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Tou  will  see  to  that  for  all  of  us  simply 
because  that  is  your  Job.  that  is  why  you 
wear  the  shield  or  the  star  or  the  badge 
with  which  we  have  entrusted  you.  Tou  will 
keep  the  peace.  Tou  will  enforce  the  law.  Tou 
win  preserve  law  and  order.  And  one  day  we 
will  certainly  look  back  on  your  service  and 
say  as  Winston  Churchill  said  of  another 
small  band  of  dedicated  men,  never  In  the 
field  of  human  conflict  was  so  much  owed 
by  so  many  to  so  few.  .  .  . 

In  the  meantime,  I  thank  you  on  behalf 
of  all  the  i)eople  of  Nevada  for  your  service. 
And  I  salute  you  with  profound  respect.  .  ,  . 

Thank  you. 


$40  MILLION  IN  LOANS  REQUESTED 
TO  ASSIST  SMALL  COMMUNITIES 
IN  FIGHTING  POLLUTION 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  many 
Senators  recently  Joined  me  in  an  appeal 
to  the  President  that  he  release  addi- 
tional grant  f  imds  to  assist  small  villages 
of  5,500  or  less  in  development  of  their 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems. 

The  support  of  this  appeal  by  Senators 
was  most  gratifying.  On  April  23  the  Sec- 
retsuy  of  Agriculture  armoimced  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  authorized  the 
use  of  the  full  $42  million  for  develop- 
ment and  $4  million  for  planning  that 
had  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  Two  hundred  fifty  addi- 
tional communities  in  the  Nation  will  be 
assisted  because  of  this  action. 

However,  release  of  these  grant  funds 
was  not  accompanied  by  a  provision  for 
additional  loan  funds  for  these  communi- 
ties. Direct  or  insured  loans  are  an  essen- 
tial component  to  their  programs. 

I  have,  therefore,  written  again  to  the 
President  to  request  that  authority  for 
$40  million  in  direct  and  insured  loans 
he  released  from  budgetary  reserve. 

I  urge  Senators  to  Join  me  in  this  new 
appeal  to  the  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  the  President  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  Sen  ATI. 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  20,  1970. 
The  PREsmxNT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Presdent:  On  March  16  I  ad- 
dressed an  appeal  to  you  for  the  release  of 
additional  grant  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  Fiscal  Tear  1970  for  development  of 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  by 
small  communities  with  papulations  of  5500 
or  less.  As  a  result  of  this  appeal.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin  announced 
on  AprU  23  that  funds  available  for  this 
program  had  been  increased  and  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  authorized  the 
use  of  the  full  (42  million  for  development 
and  $4  million  for  planning  that  had  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  Fiscal  Tear  1970. 

I  was  very  gratified  by  this  action.  By 
enabling  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  approve  prior  to  June  30  an  additional 
250  rural  community  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tem projects,  we  have  moved  another  im- 
portant step  forward  In  reversing  the  dan- 
gerous deterioration  of  our  environment. 

However  helpful  the  release  of  these  grant 
funds  has  been,  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram cannot  be  fully  realized  imtU  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  releases  (40  mlllicoi 
authorized  for  sewer  and  water  loans.  These 
loans  are  an  essential  component  of  the 
ability   of   the   communities  to  fulfill, their 


own  financial  obligations  and  to  move  ahead 
rapidly  with  their  anti-pollution  programs. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  they  cannot  do  so 
without  loans  directly  from  or  Instu^d  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

On  April  IS,  1969,  in  House  Document  Sl- 
100.  you  recommended  the  following  with 
resi>ect  to  the  rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
program  of  the  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion for  Fiscal  Tear  1970: 

1.  Grants  for  planning  and  development: 
Reduce  to  $28  million. 

(Congress  appropriated  $42  million  for  de- 
velopment and  $4  million  for  planning,  and 
these  funds  have  been  made  avaUable.) 

2.  Loans  {direct  and  insured)  for  sewer 
and  vater: 

Direct  Loans:  Decrease  the  amount  avail- 
able for  loans  to  public  bodies  from  »74  mil- 
lion to  $64  million. 

(Congress  appropriated  $74  million;  bow- 
ever,  $10  mUlion  Is  presently  held  In  budg- 
etary reserve.) 

Insured  I^ans:  The  above  proposal  to  de- 
crease direct  loans  contemplated  "enactment 
of  pending  legislation  which  would  Increase 
Insured  sewer  and  water  loans  to  public 
bodies  from  $110,000,000  to  $355,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1970." 

(The  legislation  was  not  enacted.  Also,  it 
was  implicit  In  your  AprU  15,  1969  com- 
munication that  there  would  continue  to  be 
authority  to  insure  at  least  $110  mUlion  In 
loans.  However,  the  budget  which  you  sub- 
mitted early  this  year  reflects  that  loan  In- 
surance authority  has  been  reduced  by  $30 
mUUon.) 

Tour  budget  for  Fiscal  Tear  1970  Indicated 
that  a  proper  ratio  between  grants  and  loans 
should  be  approximately  1  to  6;  I.e.,  $24  mil- 
lion for  development  grants  vis  $144  million 
In  loans  ($64  million  direct  and  $80  mUlion 
Insured.) 

However,  the  Increased  allocation  of  $18 
mUlion  for  development  grants  had  changed 
the  grant/loan  ratio  for  Fiscal  Tear  1970  to 
approximately  1  to  3.43;  I.e.,  $42  mUlion  for 
development  grants  vis  $144  mUlion  for 
loans. 

To  provide  an  additional  $40  mUlion  In 
loans  vrould  bring  the  ratio  to  only  1  to  4.38; 
I.e.,  $42  mUllon  for  development  grants  vis 
$184  mUlion  for  loans  ($74  mlUlon  direct  and 
$110  mUlion  insured.) 

Indeed,  the  ratio  you  have  proposed  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1971  Is  1  to  5.3:  i.e.,  $20  mUUon 
for  development  grants  vis  $126  mUllon  for 
loans  ($40  mUllon  direct  and  $86  mlUlon 
Insured.) 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  $10 
million  appropriated  for  direct  loans  be  re- 
leased from  budgetary  reserve,  and  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  authority  to 
Insure  sewer  and  water  loans  be  restored  to 
$110  mUllon.  Such  action  wUl  permit  250 
smaU  communities  throughout  the  Nation  to 
proceed  with  fully  financed  programs  before 
the  end  of  Fiscal  "Tear  1970. 

The  need  for  a  favorable  decision  Is  most 
urgent.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  on  hand  at  this  time  more  than  2,000 
loan  requests  requiring  approximately  $480 
million,  and  nearly  600  grant  requests  re- 
quiring $50  mUlion.  In  addition  the  Agency 
has  returned  more  than  3,500  loan  requests 
and  2,400  grant  requests  because  of  insuffi- 
cient funds.  The  communities  are  stUl  tn 
need  of  assistance;  the  applications  returned 
would  require  approximately  $7(X>  mUUon  In 
loan  funds  and  tboo  mUllon  in  grant  funds. 

I  am  assTired  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration cotUd  easUy  administer  a  $400 
mUlion  program  annually  to  assist  approxi- 
mately 2,000  water  and  waste  disposal  proj- 
ects. At  this  level  of  fvmdlng.  approximately 
four  years  would  be  required  to  fund  the 
applications  now  on  hand  and  those  that 
have  been  returned  because  of  Insufficient 
funds. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Charles  E.  Goodell. 


THE  45TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
GENEVA  PROTOCOL  ON  CHEMICAL 
AND  BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE— A 
TIME  FOR  DJ3.  RATIFICATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
17.  1925,  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  29  other  nations  meeting  in 
Geneva  signed  a  protocol  designed  to 
prohibit  the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating, 
poisonous,  or  other  gases,  and  bacterio- 
logical methods  of  warfare.  Tomorrow, 
on  its  45th  anniversary,  the  Geneva 
protocol  stands  as  a  landmark  in  man's 
efforts  to  reduce  the  horrors  and  suffer- 
ing of  modem  warfare.  It  is  in  fact  the 
only  existing  agreement  to  effectively 
prohibit  the  use  in  war  of  weapons  of 
battlefield  value.  If  anything  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  protocol  has  increased 
over  the  years  as  the  number  of  states 
party  to  it  has  grown  to  85. 

IronicaLly,  the  United  States,  the  very 
country  which  initiated,  drafted,  and 
signed  the  protocol  in  1925,  has  failed  to 
ratify  it.  With  the  recent  ratification  by 
Jai>an.  our  coimtry  now  has  the  unenvi- 
able distinction  of  being  the  only  major 
industrial  nation,  the  only  nuclear  power, 
and  the  only  member  of  NATO  that  has 
not  become  a  party  to  the  Geneva  proto- 
col. 

Seven  months  ago  we  were  given  cause 
to  think  that  this  sad  state  of  affairs 
would  soon  be  over.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  comprehensive  review  of  UjS.  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare  pohcy  and 
programs  in  over  15  years,  President 
Nixon  announced  his  decisions  last  No- 
vember 25.  He  said  then  that  the  admin- 
istration will  submit  the  Geneva  protocol 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification.  Noting  that  the  United 
States  has  long  supported  the  princi- 
ples and  objectives  of  the  protocol,  the 
President  added: 

We  take  this  step  toward  formal  ratifica- 
tion to  reinforce  our  continuing  advocacy  of 
international  constraints  on  the  use  of  these 
weapons. 

Nevertheless.  7  months  have  passed 
and  no  step  has  been  taken  toward  for- 
mal ratification.  Indeed,  despite  the 
President's  statement  last  November,  it 
appears  that  the  administration  now  has 
no  intention  of  submitting  the  protocol 
to  the  Senate  in  time  for  hearings  this 
session. 

It  puzzles  me  why  ^  45-year-old  treaty 
which  had  been  carefully  studied  for  6 
months  by  the  executive  branch  prior  to 
the  President's  announcement  should 
require  an  additional  7  months  and  per- 
haps even  another  year  of  review  within 
the  fliflministration.  The  lengthy  delay  in 
presenting  the  protocol  to  the  Senate  is 
all  the  more  peculiar  in  light  of  the  U.S. 
support  for  a  resolution  approved  unan- 
imously at  the  last  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  "invites  all  States 
which  have  not  yet  done  so  to  accede  to 
or  ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  in  the 
course  of  1970  in  commemoration  of  the 
45th  anniversary  of  its  signing  and  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." Clearly,  unless  the  protocol  is 
submitted  promptly,  we  will  fail  to  meet 
the  timetable  which  we  supported  in  the 
U.N. 

There   are   many   additional   reasons 
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why  the  protocol  should  be 
now  to  the  Senate.  Ratification 
would  provide  an  opportunitji 
Senate  to  consider  the  entire 
policy  issues  in  the  U.S 
biological  warfare  programs.  At 
ment  we  face  the  problem  of 
substantial  stockpiles  of  nerve 
tard  gases  from  Okinawa  to 
cific    location    or    to    the 
United  States.  As  the  proposec 
ments  to  the  Foreign  Military 
indicate,    there    is    considerable 
within  the  Senate  over  the  w 
necessity    of    maintaining 
stockpiles  either  in  the  Paci^c 
home. 

In   view  of  the   U.S 
the  first  use  of  chemical  weapofis 
icy   which   ratification   of 
would  turn  into  a  legal 
Senate  should  have  an  approprlite 
in  which  to  review  present  anc 
procurement,  deployment,  and 
of  use.  We  would  also  want 
whether  official  policy  on  chemital 
ons  has  gone  far  enough,  since 
at  all  certain  that  nuclear  po^rers 
to  maintain  still  other  weapon  i 
destruction  such  as  chemical  w 

While  the  President  speaks  ol 
tinuing  advocacy  of  placing 
on  the  use  of  chemical  weapor^ 
all    painfully    aware    that 
States  has  made  heavy  use 
of  these  weapons  in  Southeast 
gases  and  chemical  herbicides 
used  to  inflict  casualties  on 
and  deny  him  food.  The  adm 
somehow  does  not  consider  th^se 
ities  to  be  chemical  warfare 
ently  intends  to  go  on  using  th^se 
ons  even  after  we  become  a  pafty 
Geneva  Protocol.  Most  parties 
tocol,  however,  do  consider  both 
and  herbicides  to  be  banned. 
Senate  will  want  to  give  cartful 
sideration  to  these  conflicting 
tations  of  the  protocol's  coverake 
as  to  other  policy  considerations 
as  the  effectiveness  of  our 
position  against  the  use  of  th^se 
ons  when  contrasted  with  our 
In  Vietnam. 

The  President  announced  sev-tral 
decisions  last  November  which 
"have  been  taken  as  an  initiative 
peace."  He  renounced  all  use 
cal  weapons,  confined  the  U.S 
to  research  on  defensive 
and  told  the  Defense  Departm^t 
pose  of  its  existing  stocks  of 
weapons.  Later,  on  February  14 
policy  was  extended  to  toxin 
which  are  the  toxic  products  of 
ganisms.  Nevertheless,  despite 
nouncement,   these   decisions 
been  implemented.  Along  with 
tinued  failure  to  act  on  the 
there   is  no  indication   that 
stockpiles  have  been  destroyed 
secret,  offensive  research  has 
continued.  While  there  is  no 
question  the  eventual  end  of 
grams,  there  would  also  seem 
good  reason  for  the  lengthy 
beginning  to  terminate  the 
stockpiling  operations. 

In  all.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
that  the  Geneva  Protocol's  aitniv 
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must  pass  without  our  being  able  to  re- 
count a  single  positive  step  taken  since 
last  November  in  the  field  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare.  With  the  con- 
tinued passage  of  time,  the  initial  bene- 
ficial impact  of  the  President's  decisions 
Is  bound  to  be  overtaken  by  sheer  bewil- 
derment at  home  and  abroad  over  the 
reasons  for  this  delay. 


regrettable 
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ARGUMENT  AGAINST  THE  SST 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
9,  1970,  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
published  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Weight  of  Argiunent  Viewed  as  Against 
SST,"  written  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick. 

I  find  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  analysis  of  the 
probable  cost  to  the  taxpayer  most  per- 
suasive and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Weight  of  Argument  Viewed  as  Against  SST 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  House  of  Representatives  spent  four 
hours  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  In  one  of  Its 
better  efforts  at  debate.  The  question  was 
whether  to  appropriate  an  additional  (290 
million  toward  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  plane.  Arguments  on  both 
sides  were  reasoned,  persuasive  and  well- 
informed;  but  In  the  end,  the  wrong  side 
won. 

On  the  most  significant  roll  call,  the  vote 
In  effect,  was  17S-162  In  favor  of  going  aheftd. 
Now  the  Senate  will  have  its  chance  to  call 
a  halt  to  this  costly  and  self-defeating 
venture. 

The  key  questions  fall  Into  three  areas. 
Some  of  them  have  to  do  with  the  burden 
on  American  taxpayers:  others  deal  with  the 
kind  of  world  we  want  to  live  In;  still  others 
go  more  narrowly  to  the  plane  Itself  and  to 
the  practical  problems  of  Its  profitable  op- 
eration. In  each  of  these  areas,  in  my  own 
view,  the  weight  of  the  argument  goes  solidly 
against  the  SST. 

It  Is  an  elementary  proposition,  though 
some  of  the  big  spenders  on  Capitol  Hill  seem 
never  to  perceive  It,  that  the  resources  of  the 
federal  budget  are  not  unlimited.  The  paper 
surpluses  once  foreseen  for  this  year  have 
turned  Into  real  deficits.  Demands  upon  the 
Congress — necessary  and  legitimate  de- 
mands— keep  rising  all  the  time.  If  ever  a 
time  were  at  hand  for  the  sober  reconsidera- 
tion of  spending  priorities,  that  time  is  now. 

If  a  weighing  of  priorities  were  confined 
solely  to  transi>ortation,  leaving  aside  such 
domestic  problem  areas  as  law  and  order, 
pollution  control  and  consumer  protection, 
the  t290  million  could  be  spent  In  far  better 
ways. 

The  overriding  need  In  transportation  Is 
not  to  get  a  few  travelers  to  Paris  three 
hours  sooner:  It  Is  to  get  millions  of  our 
people  In  and  out  of  our  cities. 

During  House  debate,  proponents  of  the 
SST  made  much  of  the  argument  that  aban- 
donment of  the  venture  would  result  In  kiss- 
ing (768  million  goodby.  It  Is  a  formidable 
sum.  But  If  the  Investment  is  foolish.  It  can- 
not be  made  wise  by  throwing  good  money 
after  bad. 

The  taxpayers  are  being  called  on  to  put 
up  90  percent  of  development  costs,  now 
estimated  at  $1.4  billion  before  production 
could  begin  eight  years  hence.  Lf  the  tax- 
payers also  have  to  foot  production  costs — 
a  grim  likelihood — that  stun  easily  could 
double  before  the  purchulng  airlines  sold 
their  first  tickets. 

It  Is  too  much  for  a  plane  of  such  limited 
value,  serving  so  small  a  segment  of  the 
public.  And  the  distorted  priorities  are  only 


part  of  the  picture.  The  SST  promises  to  be 
the  noisiest  aircraft  ever  flown.  At  supersonic 
speeds.  It  will  lay  down  a  destructive  path  of 
sonic  booms  50  miles  wide.  Waiting  for  take- 
off. It  will  create  an  ear-shattering  racket 
that  some  experts  have  equated  with  the 
sideline   noise   of   50   ordinary   Jets. 

This  is  progress?  It  is  progress  to  the  rear. 
And  this  Is  the  point  tl\e  Senate  will  want 
most  carefuly  to  debate  If  the  SST  repre- 
sented a  genuine  breakthrough  In  kind, 
rather  than  merely  an  advancement  In  degree, 
probably  we  would  have  to  go  ahead.  If  this 
were  a  matter  of  steam  eigalnst  sail,  or  loco- 
motives as  opposed  to  horses,  or  even  Jets  as 
opposed  to  propeller-driven  aircraft,  the 
prospect  of  a  genuine  "new  age"  might  com- 
pel a  different  decision. 

None  of  this  applies  to  the  SST.  The  plane 
offers  greater  speed.  That  Is  all.  No  other 
advantage  Is  claimed.  It  will  not  be  as  com- 
fortable as  the  new  7478  now  entering  the 
International  market.  The  SST  will  cost 
more  to  begin  with;  It  will  carry  fewer  pas- 
sengers for  shorter  distances;  It  will  demand 
favored  treatment  In  traffic  patterns  wher- 
ever it   Is   permitted  to   land. 

No  wonder  the  airline  Industry  Itself  Is 
lukewarm!  No  rush  has  deveolped  to  place 
firm  orders  for  the  Anglo-French  Concorde. 
The  122  reported  "reservations"  for  the  SST 
are  hlghy  tentative,  and  the  prospect  ac- 
tually of  selling  500  of  these  planes,  at  (60 
million  each,   is  pie   In   the  sky. 

One  day,  perhaps,  when  technology  con- 
quers sideline  noise  and  sonic  boom,  the 
SST's  hour  may  come.  Seeing  a  profit,  tjpe 
industry  will  ante  up  Its  own  capital  and 
build  the  plane.  But  that  hour  is  not  yet. 

It  is  rather  time  to  spend  what  public 
funds  we  can  afford  In  solving  a  few  prob- 
lems here  on  earth. 


THE  NEW  WELFARE  STATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
concept  in  poUtical  economy  has  recent- 
ly emerged,  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  may  be  labeled  "The  New  Welfare 
State."  Unlike  the  old  welfare  state, 
which  was  concerned  with  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  and  the  disadvantaged,  the  new 
welfare  state  reserves  its  favors  for  the 
rich  and  the  powerful.  The  current  at- 
tempt by  the  Government  to  bail  out 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad  from  its  own 
incompetence  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  new  welfare  state  in  action. 

Over  the  last  30  years,  conservative 
thinkers  have  deplored  the  rise  of  the 
welfare  state.  They  have  argued  that  too 
much  Government  welfare  may  sap  a 
nation's  moral  fiber.  They  may  have  a 
point — particularly  when  the  recipient  of 
the  welfare  is  a  large  corporation  such 
as  Penn  Central. 

The  classical  conditions  for  a  free  en- 
terprise economy  are  free  entry  and  free 
exit.  New  firms  are  free  to  compete  by 
offering  new  and  better  services.  Old 
firms  are  free  to  expire  if  they  are  un- 
able to  meet  the  test  of  the  market. 

Apparently  we  have  now  moved  well 
beyond  these  traditional  concepts.  Large 
corporations  must  not  be  allowed  to  fail 
because  their  failure  might  adversely  af- 
fect our  national  defense.  Carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  the  Penn  Central  res- 
cue operation  is  tantamoimt  to  a  de  facto 
repeal  of  our  bankruptcy  laws  for  large 
corporations. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  how  dif- 
ferent things  would  be  today  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  welfare  state  had  been 
in  operation  over  the  last  few  years.  Our 
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streets  and  highways  would  be  graced  by 
the  presence  of  the  Edsel,  the  Kaiser, 
and  the  Hudson — perhaps  even  the  Hup- 
mobile.  Everyone  knows  the  vital  role 
which  the  automotive  industry  plays  in 
our  national  defense.  Surely  the  new 
welfare  state  would  not  have  let  these 
fine  divisions  or  companies  expire  merely 
because  of  managerial  mistakes. 

As  ridiculous  as  these  examples  sound, 
they  are  not  any  more  absurd  than  our 
present  pohcy  in  the  Penn  Central  case. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  legal  justi- 
fication for  using  the  Defense  Production 
Act  to  guarantee  up  to  $200  million  in 
loans  to  Penn  Central. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  William  H. 
Rehnquist,  who  prepared  the  justifica- 
tion, was  r.pparently  somewhat  troubled 
about  stretching  the  law,  for  he  observed 
in  a  memo  dated  June  4 : 

A  railroad  corporation  does  not  ordinarily 
terminate  ofteratlons  when  It  Is  in  financial 
difficulties;  Instead,  it  may  initiate  or  be 
forced  Into  a  reorganization  proceeding  under 
section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  11  U.S.C. 
206,  and  thereafter  be  operated  by  a  court- 
appointed  trustee.  Consequently,  the  argu- 
ment runs.  Insolvency  is  most  unlikely  to 
lead  immediately  to  a  cessation  or  to  any 
serious  curtailment  of  services. 

Mr.  Rehnquist  has  presented  such  a 
convincing  argument  for  not  using  the 
Defense  Production  Act  to  rescue  Penn 
Central  that  the  rest  of  his  memo  ap- 
pears to  be  straining  at  gnats  in  an  effort 
to  find  a  loophole. 

For  example,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

We  do  not  think  that  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  requires  that  a  guaranteeing  agency 
establish  to  a  certainty  the  deleterious  con- 
sequences to  the  national  defense  of  a  fail- 
ure to  make  a  guarantee.  Curtailment  of  op- 
erations Is,  in  the  long  run  at  least,  a  pos- 
sible result  of  financial  difficulties.  Further- 
more, apart  from  the  possibilities  of  in- 
solvency and  reorganization,  there  appears  to 
us  to  be  a  reasonable  basis  for  finding  that 
there  Is  a  relationship  between  the  financial 
stability  of  a  railroad  company  and  the  qual- 
ity of  services  It  is  able  to  offer. 

Mr.  Rehnquist  has  thus  offered  only 
two  reasons  for  using  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  to  bail  out  Penn  Central: 
First,  in  the  long  rim,  service  might  be 
curtailed;  and  second,  in  the  short  run, 
the  quality  of  service  might  be  Impaired. 

There  is  no  basis  for  either  of  these 
reasons.  Some  service  might  be  curtailed 
in  the  long  nm  because  of  the  company's 
financial  difficulties.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  impact  this  would  have  upon 
national  defense.  Surely  the  ICC  would 
not  permit  the  court  appointed  receivers 
or  the  successor  management  to  abandon 
routes  which  were  of  vital  importance  to 
the  national  defense. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  see  how  the  quality 
of  service  can  be  anymore  impaired  than 
it  is  now  if  the  firm  is  allowed  to  lapse 
into  bankruptcy.  An  article  published 
recently  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  12,  1970,  describes  the  managerial 
bickering,  computer  foulups,  delayed 
shipments,  and  decaying  services  which 
led  to  the  present  plight  of  the  company. 
The  Journal  article  concludes  that  the 
troubles  of  the  company  are  due  to  the 
"poor  and  continuously  deteriorating 
service  the  railroad  has  provided  its 
customers." 


Surely  a  court-appointed  group  of 
receivers  could  do  no  worse  than  the 
incumbent  management  and  might  con- 
ceivably do  better.  Many  railroads  today 
owe  their  existence  to  a  timely  bank- 
ruptcy which  permitted  the  courts 
to  weed  out  inefficient  management 
and  appoint  more  competent  overseers. 
Bankruptcy  and  receivership  play  a  vital 
role  in  our  economy.  We  should  not 
frustrate  the  healthy  processes  of  re- 
organization in  a  frantic  attempt  to  pre- 
serve an  ailing  and  unviable  company. 

Many  railroads  operated  in  a  state  of 
bankruptcy  throughout  World  War  II 
and  contributed  substantially  to  our  na- 
tional defense.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  same  would  not  hold 
true  for  Penn  Central.  At  least.  Congress 
has  not  yet  been  presented  with  a  shred 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Moreover,  Barron's  Weekly  of  June 
15,  1970,  points  out  that  at  least  six 
additional  railroads  could  qualify  for 
similar  treatment  if  the  Penn  Central 
bailout  is  approved.  Why  must  the 
American  taxpayer  foot  the  bill  for  cor- 
porate mismanagement? 

Mr.  President.  Barron's  Weekly,  which 
is  hardly  a  citadel  of  radical  thought, 
concludes  that  Federal  subsidies  for 
railroads  are  worse  than  bankruptcy. 
I  wholeheartedly  agree.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  dated  June  15, 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  following  my 
remarks.  I  sdso  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  article 
from  the  June  12  Wall  Street  Journal 
which  details  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Penn  Central  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Decaying  Sebvice,  Bickeking  Oiticials 
LCD  TO  Penn  Central  Cbisis — Shippers 
Switch  to  Trucks  To  End  Delays;  Saun- 
ders' Ouster  Hahjed  in  Industry — A  Pall 
Over  Other  Mergers 

The  biggest  and  most  heralded  merger  in 
railroad  history  has  turned  Into  a  disaster. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
Central  lines  combined  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  the  move  was  widely  hailed  as  a  step 
toward  greater  efficiency,  reduced  costs  and 
improved  freight  and  passenger  service.  Penn 
Central,  the  behemoth  born  of  this  marriage, 
was  also  seen  as~a  base  from  which  to  build 
a  huge  and  thriving  conglomerate. 

But  things  haven't  worked  out  that  way. 
Penn  Central,  the  nation's  largest  railroad, 
with  assets  of  close  to  (7  billion,  today  Is  on 
the  verge  of  collapse.  Shippers  and  passen- 
gers are  besieging  the  road  with  complaints. 
Anxious  creditors  are  lining  up,  and  most  of 
the  company's  cash  sources  have  dried  up. 
Indeed,  It's  clear  that  only  a  massive  infu- 
sion of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
bank  loans — guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gtov- 
ernment — can  keep  the  railroad  out  of  bank- 
ruptcy. (Plans  for  Federal  help  apparently 
are  hitting  some  snags  in  Congress.  See  story 
on  page  2.) 

Penn  Central's  woes  have  been  apparent 
for  months,  but  they  came  to  a  head  earlier 
this  week  when  an  obviously  disgruntled 
group  of  outside  directors  assumed  control 
of  management.  The  directors  summarily 
fired  three  of  the  top  four  officers — Including 
Chairman  Stuart  T.  Saunders,  architect  of 
the  merger — and  named  Paul  A.  Gorman 
chief  executive  officer.  An  admitted  novice  in 
the  railroad  business,  Blr.  Qorman  came  to 
Penn  Central  only  six  months  ago  frc»n  the 
presidency  of  Western  Electric  Co. 


The  crisis  at  Penn  Central  has  already  cast 
a  pall  over  other  large  raU  mergers — such  as 
the  planned  combination  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  roads — still 
waiting  for  Int«rstete  Commerce  Commis- 
sion approval.  Critics  are  saying,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  big  rail  mergers  won't  work. 
One  probable  result  of  Penn  Central's  woes: 
Even  further  Government  control  of  an  al- 
ready highly  regulated  Industry. 

what   happened 

Where  did  Penn  Central  go  wrong? 

Fundamentally,  Its  problems  stem  from 
the  poor  and  continuously  deteriorating 
service  the  railroad  has  provided  Its  cus- 
tomers. TTiat's  the  firm  conclusion  drawn 
from  interviews  with  other  railroad  officials, 
industry  analysts,  shippers,  regulatMy  offi- 
cials and  other  sotircee.  Their  feelings  range 
from  dlsapp>ointment  to  anger  and  bitter- 
ness over  the  merger's  disastrous  outcome. 

According  to  shippers,  Penn  Central's  serv- 
ice failures  include  evMy  type  of  complaint 
ever  registered,  and  In  greater  numbers  than 
ever  encountered  on  any  other  line.  The 
list  Includes  Inability  to  furnish  cars  to  ship- 
pers in  sufficient  numbers,  lengthy  delays, 
chronic  Jam-ups  at  terminals  and  connect- 
ing points  with  other  railroads,  misdirected 
cars  and  cars  lost  for  weeks  or  months  at  a 
time.  Major  shippers  even  report  examples 
of  loaded  cars  leaving  their  plants  only  to  re- 
turn some  weeks  later  still  fully  loaded. 

"Penn  Central's  illness  has  been  diagnosed 
to  me  as  a  massive  case  of  constipation,"  says 
the  president  of  one  big  railroad.  "You  can 
feed  a  lot  of  cars  into  their  system,  but  noth- 
ing ever  seems  to  come  out." 

H.  J.  Peters,  director  of  traffic  for  Carllng 
Brewing  Co.  of  Cleveland  describes  the  serv- 
ice improvement  that  was  supposed  to  re- 
sult from  the  merger  as  a  "daydream."  Penn 
Central's  service  today  is  the  poorest  be  has 
seen  in  35  years  in  the  traffic  management 
business,  he  asserts. 

In  hearings  before  the  ICC.  Mr.  Peters  de- 
scrilsed  one  recent  attempt  to  ship  beer  from 
a  Natick,  Mass.,  brewery  to  a  New  York  dis- 
tributor: "Penn  Central  assigned  three  cars, 
figuring  that  each  car  could  probably  han- 
dle two  shipments  a  month.  But  service  was 
so  bad,  with  round  trips  running  three  to 
five  weeks,  that  the  rail  shipments  had  to 
be  supplemented  with  truck  shipments — 
and  finally  discontinued  altogether.  The  dis- 
tributor either  had  stale  beer  to  sell  or  no 
beer  at  all. 

Like  Carllng,  many  other  shippers  are  di- 
verting substantial  tonnage  from  Penn  Cen- 
tral to  truckers.  "If  I  can  avoid  using  Penn 
Central  under  any  circumstances,  I  am  go- 
ing to  do  It,"  growls  Charles  Sturgeon,  gen- 
eral traffic  manager  of  B.  F.  Ooodrlcb  Co. 
But  because  the  ralroad  is  so  big  and  domi- 
nates transportation  In  much  of  the  populous 
Northeast,  thousands  of  customers  have  lit- 
tle choice  but  to  suffer  the  line's  bad  service. 

Penn  Central's  most  publicized  fallings, 
however,  have  been  in  Its  passenger  service. 
The  line  transports  some  277,000  commuters 
daily  in  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton areas,  using  cars  that  often  are  50  to  60 
years  old.  Its  passenger  operations,  including 
longhaul  business,  rolled  up  a  (100  million 
deficit  last  year. 

Public  criticism  Is  frequent  and  vocal.  Just 
last  week,  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility  Com- 
missioner James  McGlrr  charged  Penn  Cen- 
tral with  "a  pattern  of  neglect  bordering  on 
contempt  for  the  public,"  and  he  cited  filthy 
trains,  decaying  stations  and  poor  mainte- 
nance. Penn  Cetral  concedes  its  passenger 
service  has  gone  downhill  but  says  that  the 
heavy  deficits  prevent  It  from  keeping  the 
trains  In  good  shape. 

Pinpointing  the  reasons  for  the  collapse  of 
the  Penn  Central  service  isn't  easy.  Part  of 
the  trouble  stems  from  plain  bad  luck.  The 
extent  of  Infiatlon  and  tight  money  condi- 
tions In  recent  months  hadn't  been  fully  an- 
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Then,  too,  the  1969-70  winter  \|as  the  worst 
la  a  century;  this  caused  delays,  breakdowns 
and  substantially  higher  opeiating  costs. 
Also,  strikes  in  major  industr  es  cut  into 
Penn  Centrals  freight  volume  as  has  the 
general  economic  slowdown.  S  ilpments  of 
auios.  for  example,  are  well  below  1969 
levels. 
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Nevertheless,   critics   dump   a 
blame  for  the  company's 
the  laps  of  Mr.  Saunders  and 
agers. 

"The  Penn  Central  board's 
Ing  Mr.  Saunders  could  be  mo4t 
development  for  the  industry 
engine,"  says  one  railroad  exec 
Ing  a  view  shared  by  many. 

A  major  obstacle  to  good 
siders  say,  has  been  bickering  be 
tlve  factions  from  the  former 
Pennsy  lines.  One  former 
merged  company  recalls  with 
Ing  where  there  was  a  debate  ov 
call  the  last  car  on  a  freight  trail  i 
(the  Central's  name)   or  a 
Pennsy "8  term).  There  were 
over  such  matters  as  the  gaug(> 
track  that  should  be  laid,  the  t 
recalls.  Yet  there  was  only  a 
dUTerence  between   the  gauges 
lines — an  amount  that  has  no 
operation. 
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TmOWLK  AT  THE  TOP 

Even  at  the  top.  differences  ;  >erslsted  be- 
tween Mr.  Saunders,  who  had  b<  tn  chairman 
of  the  Pennsy.  and  Alfred  E.  Per!  man.  former 
president  of  the  Central  and  Peon  Central's 
Tlc«  chairman  until  his  dismiss  il  this  week. 
tSr.  Saunders  is  a  fast-talking 
Harvard  Law  graduate  known  to  shoot  from 
the  hip.  By  contrast.  Mr.  Peril  nan,  an  en- 
gineering graduate  of  MTT,  talk^  slowly  and 
calmly  and  usually  has  a  gently  disposition. 
Both  men,  however,  have  well-^nown  tem- 
pers. 

Insiders  say  Mr.  Perlman  was  ^ever  enthu- 
atastic  about  the  merger — a  feeling  shared  by 
his  management  team  at  the  Central.  ("This 
wasn't  a  merger — it  was  a  taie-over,"  Mr. 
Perlman  conceded  to  friends  a'ter  the  two 
roads  joined.)  As  a  result,  many  topflight 
Central  executives — Including  actne  key  peo- 
ple from  a  marketing  departmer  t  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  Industry — were 
lost  to  other  roads.  And  If  they  didn't  quit, 
tbey  were  often  relegated  to  poeltlons  where 
they  didn't  get  responsibility  commensurate 
with  ability,  knowledgeable  obs«rvers  say. 

Pennsy  and  Central  ofllcials  had  yettrs  to 
prepare  for  the  merger.  It  was  first  proposed 
in  1957.  though  the  merger  application  wasn't 
filed  with  the  ICC  untu  March  1962  Yet  It's 
widely  believed  In  the  railroad  Industry  that 
the  two  lines  were  poorly  prepaitd  when  the 
merger  finally  came. 

Frequently  cited  as  an  exaniple  of  poor 
planning  Is  the  incompatibility  of  the  Pennsy 
and  Central  computer  systems.  "There  was 
no  excuse  for  not  designing  tho  systems  bo 
they  eventually  could  be  mesheil."  said  one 
Industry  executive.  "The  restilt  h^  been  total 
chaos  In  Penn  Central's  internal  communi- 
cations." When  the  computers  failed  to  func- 
tion properly,  rolling  stock  and  other  badly 
needed  equipment  oouldnt  be  located.  At 
one  time,  an  insider  says,  the  cierged  com- 
pany didn't  even  know  its  cash  >osltlon 

TTNHAPFT    DTBFCTORS 

Some  regulatory  offlciala  and 
alysts  make  it  clear  they  distrus: , 
made  by  Penn  Central  officials 
company  oflloers  had  prepared 
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Indicating  a  first-quarter  loss  from  railroad 
operations  of  about  $50  million:  in  fact,  the 
deficit  was  much  larger.  "Financial  people 
don't  know  If  Penn  Central  is  deliberately 
deceiving  them,  or  whether  the  company  Just 
doesnt  know  what  It's  doing,"  one  observer 
says. 

Some  Penn  Central  directors  feel  this  lack 
of  credibility,  whether  or  not  it's  intentional, 
has  extended  even  into  the  board  room.  Ac- 
cording to  knowledgeable  sources,  some  of 
the  outside  directors  felt  they  had  been 
"hoodwinked"  by  management  after  they 
picked  up  highly  important  financial  Infor- 
mation from  a  company  debenture  prospec- 
tus— information  that  hadn't  been  given 
them  as  directors. 

'The  revelations  (from  the  prospectus) 
were  shocking,"  one  source  has  said,  asserting 
that  they  led  directly  to  the  ouster  of  Messrs. 
Saunders  and  Perlman  along  with  David  C. 
Bevan.  chief  financial  officer.  One  nugget  of 
Information  spelled  out  In  the  prospectus 
was  that  Penn  Central  had  $41.3  million 
more  in  commercial  paper  maturing  than  it 
was  able  to  reissue.  In  addition,  some  direc- 
tors were  shocked  to  read  In  the  prospectus 
that  first -quarter  losses  from  railroad  oper- 
ations totaled  $101.6  million.  Penn  Central 
had  earlier  announced,  and  apparently  had 
Informed  directors,  that  the  quarter's  rail- 
road deficit  was  only  $62.7  million.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  lower  figure  did  not  men- 
tion that  it  Included  income  from  secvirltles 
and  real  estate  held  by  Penn  Central's  rail- 
road subsidiary. 

End  of  the  Like? — ^U.S.  SuBsmT  or  Rail- 
KOKDS  Is  Worse  Than  Bankbcptct 

"Management's  recent  presentation  at 
the  New  York  Society  of  Security  Analysts 
was  generally  disappointing.  While  many  of 
the  known  profit  potentials  were  discussed, 
there  was  an  abundance  of  vague,  unsure  or 
contradictory  answers.  It  was  stated  that 
■nonrail'  earnings  are  expected  to  advance 
in  the  second  half  at  a  rate  comparable  with 
the  first  half,  but  it  appears  that  the  swing 
In  'rail'  earmngs  may  be  largely  offsetting. 
...  At  19  times  estimated  1966  earnings, 
which  are  largely  tax  free  and  of  debatable 
quality,  the  shares  appear  to  l)e  somewhat 
overpriced  .  .  .  Aggressive  portfolios  may  ad- 
vantageously switch  funds  .  .  ." 

Dated  September  1966.  when  the  shares  of 
Penn  Ontral  Co.  were  trading  at  $67,  the 
reoomnvendations  to  seU  surety  rates  among 
the  more  cogent  pieces  of  advice  to  be  found 
in  the  financial  community  a  year  or  two 
ago.  To  Judge  by  a  spate  of  market  letters 
and  Institutional  reports,  most  of  Wall  Street, 
contrariwise,  clung  to  optlml&m  almost  all 
t^e  way  down  the  line.  Eighteen  months  ago 
a  prestigious  firm  known  for  in-depth  analy- 
sis, after  a  searching  look,  concluded  that 
"Penn  Central,  the  largest  railroad  and  on« 
of  the  largest  real  estate  companies  in  the 
world.  Is  a  giant  learning  to  walk.  This  year 
(blank)  expects  It  to  struggle  to  Its  feet,  and 
by  1970  to  be  moving  forward.  (Blank)  rec- 
ommends accumulation  for  Investment  ac- 
counts at  current  levels  (60)."  This  past 
January  a  gentleman  whom  The  New  York 
Times  described  as  "that  anomaly  of  ano- 
malies, an  outspoken  Philadelphia  financier," 
came  out  full  throttle  for  Penn  Central  ( then 
29).  "I  don't  know  of  any  other  stock,"  he 
said  for  posterity,  "that  could  go  to  five 
times  what  It  is  selling  at  now." 

Everyone,  as  the  saying  goes,  makes  mis- 
takes. Regarding  the  Penn  Central,  more- 
over, bad  Judgment,  like  bad  news,  seema  to 
travel  fast.  After  a  series  of  hasty  meetings 
between  top  management  and  federal  offi- 
cials, Washington  last  week  announced  plans 
to  provide,  through  loan  guaranties,  up  to 
$200  million  of  new  financing  to  the  hard- 
pressed  road.  Thereby  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion hop«s  to  avert  what  It  evidently  views  as 
a  potential  nationwide,  rather  thaji  merely 
corporate,  disaster.  Whether  help  will  arrive 


on  time  remains  to  be  seen:  to  propose  la 
not  automatically  to  dispose.  Whatever  the 
outcome,  the  government  Is  on  the  wrong 
track.  By  rushing  to  the  rescue.  It  wlUy-nllly 
tends  to  perjietuate  a  board  of  directors 
which  has  amply  demonstrated  a  lack  of 
capacity.  It  sets  a  dangerous  precedent: 
what's  good  for  Penn  Ontral.  after  all,  la 
equally  good  for  the  other  Class  I  carriers 
(not  to  mention  airlines)  reputed  in  equally 
bad  shape.  Finally,  by  softening  the  penalty 
for  failure  and  cushioning  conunerclal  risk, 
the  White  Hovise  weakens  Its  own  campaign 
to  discourage  inflationary  excesses  and  re- 
store a  dash  of  prudence  to  the  business 
scene.  Sooner  or  later  Wall  Street  cuts  Its 
losses:  Washington  lets  them  run. 

Neither  nerve  center,  we  venture  to  sug- 
gest, ever  dreamt  that  this  huge  under- 
taking would  run  downhill  so  far  and  so 
fast.  In  the  works  for  more  than  four  years, 
the  merger  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  finally  approved  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In 
April,  1966,  was  bailed  on  all  sides  as  a 
major  breakthrough  In  transportation  and 
federal  regulation  alike,  and  the  streamlined 
shape  of  things  to  come. 

The  combined  carriers  rejoiced  In  revenues 
upwards  of  $1.6  billion  and  earnings  of  $75 
million  per  year  (which,  so  long-range  esti- 
mates of  metger-related  savings  seemed  to 
suggest,  one  day  might  easily  double) .  In 
addition,  the  company  boasted  diversified 
and  lucrative  holdings  in  other  areas,  nota- 
bly pipelines  and  real  estate.  Its  political 
connections — no  minor  matter  in  a  regulated 
Industry — looked  equally  strategic.  Penn 
Central,  according  to  one  Congressman,  "is  a 
Republican  railroad"  that  has  been  heavily 
Involved  in  state  politics  for  years.  On  the 
national  scene.  Its  former  chairman  rated 
high  with  the  Johnson  Administration, 
which,  In  several  prestigious  advisory  poets, 
he  served  long  and  well. 

How  could  such  a  well -endowed  enterprise 
fall  on  evil  days?  In  Its  1969  annual  report, 
the  compcmy.  In  seeking  to  explain  last 
year's  dismal  showing  (a  net  loss  of  over 
$120  million,  and  omission  of  the  quarterly 
dividend  on  the  common  stock),  offered 
seven  reasons:  "the  Impact  of  inflation,  de- 
lay In  securing  freight  rate  Increases,  a  slow- 
down In  the  economy,  passenger  deficit  and 
service  problems,  merger  start-up  costs,  ab- 
normal weather  conditions,  srtrlkes  and 
threats  of  strikes."  The  explanation,  as  far 
as  It  goes,  rings  true.  However,  management 
inevitably  must  share  the  blame.  Despite  the 
length  of  time  It  took  to  consummate,  the 
merger  evidently  found  both  parties  less- 
than-wholly  prepared.  Those  famous  incom- 
patible computers  have  been  cited  time  and 
again.  Other  little  headaches  popped  up,  like 
differing  cab  signals,  separate  yards  In  vari- 
ous places,  and  former  rivals  who  found  they 
oouldn't  work  together.  One  way  or  another, 
both  passenger  and  freight  service  suffered. 

Even  on  a  massive  scale,  such  troubles 
eventually  can  be  overcome;  Indeed,  signs 
abound  that  the  Penn  Central  lately  was 
making  progress  toward  this  end.  Then  It  ran 
short  of  cash.  The  railroad  never  had  been 
overly  fiush:  the  pre-merger  agreement,  foi 
the  length  of  time  It  remained  In  effect, 
placed  a  Ud  on  borrowing.  At  the  1966-ye2r- 
end  (counting  obligations  due  within  12 
months) ,  Penn  Central  had  net  current  assets 
of  less  than  $30  million.  By  January  1,  1970. 
its  working  capital  deficit  had  soared  to  $200 
million.  Nonetheless,  until  last  fall  the  com- 
pany continued  to  pay  over  $50  million  an- 
nually in  dividends  on  the  common  stock, 
while  Investing  tens  of  additional  millions  in 
non-railroad  subsidiaries. 

Two  months  ago,  In  connection  with  a  pro- 
posed $100  million  sale  of  debentures  by  one 
of  the  latter,  the  full  extent  of  the  parent 
concern's  plight  was  disclosed.  The  offer  sub- 
sequently was  withdrawn.  Last  week,  amidst 
general  dismay,  the  chief  operating  officers 
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resigned  and  the  Nixon  Administration  made 
a  hurried  proffer  of  financial  aid,  a  move 
which  by  Friday  had  stirred  considerable  op- 
position, politically  inspired  and  otherwise. 

The  critics,  we  submit,  have  a  powerful 
case.  The  appeal  to  national  defense  (luider 
which  Penn  Central  will  get  Immediate  re- 
lief) is  specious;  bankrupt  or  not,  many 
railroads  operated  throughout  World  War  II, 
and  several  are  running  that  way  today.  It 
sets  a  bad  precedent:  a  number  of  other 
roads  (estimates  range  from  two  to  six) 
might  have  a  similar  claim  on  the  taxpayers' 
funds.  Finally,  what  the  Administration 
seeks  Is  contrary  to  sound  public  policy,  a 
point  voiced  most  fcwcefully,  believe  It  or 
not,  by  a  one-time  Johnson  Administration 
official.  Since  Penn  Central's  security  holders 
"have  allowed  that  property  to  be  misman- 
aged," averred  Sheffer  Lang,  former  Federal 
Railroad  Administrator,  "they  deserve  to  be 
wiped  out." 

Twelve  years  sigo,  when  Washington  was 
getting  ready  to  succor  the  troubled  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  we  observed: 
"The  wisdom  of  this  legislation  is  open  to 
serious  doubt.  Unless  it  is  coupled  with 
fundamental  changes  in  operations  and  poli- 
cies, new  capital,  whether  public  or  private. 
Is  apt  to  go  the  way  of  the  old.  Sooner  or 
later.  In  short,  most  deficit-ridden  enter- 
prises must  face  a  day  of  reckoning.  Bank- 
ruptcy is  an  ugly  word  and  an  ugly  fate. 
Nonetheless,  In  a  competitive  profit-and- 
loss  economy,  It  constitutes  the  most  effec- 
tive— as  well  as  the  least  costly — means  ot 
ensuring  that  the  fittest  survive."  We  can 
only  say  the  same  thing  now. 


BABE  RUTH  BASEBALL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I  have 
a  speech  to  make  that  will  not  excite  the 
world  but  is  nevertheless  a  delight  to  its 
author. 

This  morning,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and  I  jointly  presided 
at  a  breakfast  honoring  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
ball, a  national  organized  sports  program 
for  yoimgsters  between  12  and  16. 

Every  Senator,  I  am  sure,  will  envy  me 
the  opportunity  to  make  some  admiring 
remarks  about  baseball  and  the  yoimg- 
sters who  play  it. 

Certainly  I  tun  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  these  remarks  will  draw  no  pro- 
testers to  my  door,  will  generate  no  angry 
phone  calls  or  outraged  letters. 

How  many  such  issues  do  we  have  left 
today? 

Most  of  us  can  remember  when  an 
officeholder  could  unhesitatingly  express 
admiration  for  higher  education,  indus- 
trial growth,  and  DDT.  Now  the  prudent 
political  lecturer  finds  all  sorts  of  quali- 
fications and  caveats  creeping  into  his 
text. 

But  baseball  remains  happily  immune 
from  serious  criticism.  Social  faiths  have 
toppled  one  after  the  other,  but  baseball 
remains  solid  and  tranquil. 

So  while  the  unqualifiedly  admiring 
tone  of  these  remarks  may  not  be  a  trib- 
ute to  the  coiirage  of  the  speaker,  they 
can  certainly  be  read  as  a  gage  of  the 
popularity  that  baseball  enjoys  in  this 
country. 

In  these  days,  it  is  a  relief  for  any 
parent  to  hear  a  departing  son  call  out 
that  he  is  on  his  way  to  play  baseball. 

Mothers  who  in  earlier  days  might 
have  been  nervous  about  the  language 
that  stolen  btise  disputes  sometimes  tend 
to  generate,  now  find  that  sandlot  cuss- 
ing is  morally  far  preferable  to  what  is 
showing  at  the  local  movie  house. 


And  an  association  with  basebsdl  bats 
is  generally  recognized  as  far  more 
healthy  than  a  proximity  to  other  types 
of  hand-carried  clubs. 

So  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  is  doing  a  good 
service.  And  we  are  all  happy  to  endorse 
it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  pamphlet  on  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamphlet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball — A  Basebaix  Program 

For  Teenage  Yoitnc  Men:   One  Program, 

Two  DrvisioNs — Ages  13-14-15  and  16-17- 

18 

This  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  by  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball's  International  Headquarters 
to  acquaint  parents  and  others  interested  In 
the  program  with  facts  and  Information 
about  the  world's  largest  teenage  regula- 
tion baseball  activity. 

HISTORY 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  is  a  non-profit,  tax- 
exempt,  educational  organization  which  has 
been  In  operation  since  1951  when  the  first 
league  was  founded  in  Hamilton  Township, 
a  suburb  of  Trenton,  N.J.,  to  provide  whole- 
some amateur  baseball  for  13, 14  and  16-^ear- 
old  boys. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  similar  pro- 
gram In  the  16,  17  and  18-year-old  age  group, 
the  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  International  Board, 
in  1966,  authorized  the  formation  of  an  older 
division.  As  in  the  case  of  the  13-15  program, 
the  16-18  division  was  an  immediate  success. 

Almost  250,000  young  men  are  serviced  an- 
nually by  Babe  Ruth  Baseball's  two-dlvlsion 
program,  the  largest  regulation  teenc^e  base- 
ball activity  in  the  world.  These  young  men 
develop  their  skills  using  standard-sized  dia- 
monds while  playing  under  basic  rules  of  or- 
ganized baseball. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  operates  In  all  50 
states.  In  Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  Europe,  Ouam, 
Mexico  and  Asia. 

The  history  of  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  Is  one 
of  steady  growth,  with  many  new  leagues 
and  teams  registering  each  year  enabling 
young  men  the  world  over  to  experience  the 
thrills  of  organized  competition  in  a  pro- 
gram endorsed  by  government  leaders, 
clergymen,  educators,  recreation  supnln- 
tendents  and  high  school  and  college  coaches. 
goals  and  principlbs 

Promoting  what  is  for  the  good  of  youth 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  pro- 
gram. The  teaching  of  baseball  skills,  as  well 
as  developing  physical  fitness  and  mental 
improvement  are  aU  inherent  quallUea  of 
Babe  Ruth  play.  Participants  in  the  pro- 
gram are  also  taught  basic  ideals  of  good 
sportsmanship  and  fair  play. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  Is  dedicated  to  devel- 
oping In  its  participants  a  genuine  respect 
for  accepted  traditions  of  sportsmanship, 
firm  moral  foundations  and  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  democratic  and  competi- 
tive spirit  so  that  they  may  grow  into  better 
citizens  of  the  world. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  provides  a  preventive 
force  to  Juvenile  delinquency  through  adult 
organized  and  supervised  leagues  which  fill 
recreational  voids  for  young  men  who  are  at 
a  particularly  impressionable  stage  of  adoles- 
cent development. 

DEMOCRATIC     ORGANIZATION 

The  International  Board  of  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball,  a  33-member  policy-making  body, 
Is  composed  of  volunteers  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  represents  the  combined  thinking  of 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball  adult  officials  at  all  lev- 
els of  administration. 

Each  state,  province  or  territory  in  the 
13-15  division  is  operated  by  an  elected 
State  Director.  Eight  Regional  Directors 
oversee  groups  of  States.  In  the  16-18  di- 


vision. State  and  Section  Commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  International  Headquarters,  fol- 
low similar  duties.  Regional  Directors  and 
Section  Commissioners  also  serve  on  the  In- 
ternational Board. 

In  all  cases,  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  leagues,  states,  regions  and  sections 
comes  under  the  general  direction  and  guid- 
ance of  International  Headquarters  and  pol- 
icy set  forth  by  the  International  Board. 

league     MAKEITP 

The  strength  of  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  lies 
in  Its  quality  operation  and  administration. 
The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  program  are 
primarily  based  on  continuous  surveys  of  Its 
officials  and  affiliated  leagues. 

Each  Babe  Ruth  league  chartered  by  the 
"global"  Headquarters  is  an  organization 
with  authority  to  administer  Its  own  pro- 
gram. However,  this  must  be  done  within 
the  framework  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
and  the  guidance  of  experienced  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  officials. 

Groups  affiliated  with  Babe  Ruth  Baseball 
form  the  foundation  of  the  program.  All 
leagues  must  meet  simple  requirements 
necessary  to  obtain  a  charter.  This  document 
is  issued  by  Babe  Ruth  Headquarters  and 
can  be  renewed  annually. 

BASIC     RTTLES 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  conducts  its  competi- 
tion on  a  league  and  tournament  season  un- 
der a  minimum  of  rtiles: 

1.  In  the  13-15  division,  all  players  must  be 
at  least  13-year-old  and  may  not  have 
reached  age  16  by  August  1  of  the  year  in 
which  playing.  In  the  16-18  division,  a  young 
man  must  be  at  least  16-years-old  and  may 
not  have  reached  age  19  by  August  1  of  the 
year  in  which  participaUng. 

2.  Regulation  games  In  both  divisions  are 
seven  innings. 

3.  Leagues  may  be  composed  of  not  less 
than  four  teams  and  not  more  than  eight 
teams.  However,  leagues  may  have  more  than 
eight  teams  provided  the  league  is  divided 
Into  divisions  of  not  lees  than  four  nor  more 
than  eight  teams  per  division. 

4.  Tournament  play  is  conducted  between 
tournament  teams,  selected  from  leagues  and 
divisions  of  eight  teams  or  less  and  can  lead 
through  state,  regional  or  sectional  play  to 
the  annual  International  tournaments — the 
World  Series  for  the  13-16  division  and  the 
Tournament  of  Champions  for  the  16-18 
division. 

6.  All  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  games  are  con- 
ducted on  regulation  diamonds. 

TOURNAICENT    TKAIL 

The  biggest  point  of  the  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
ball program  is  its  tournament  competition. 
Totirnament  teams  from  each  league  are 
eligible  to  enter  In  district  competition  with 
winners  there  moving  alMig  the  various 
trials  to  the  international  championship 
tournament — the  World  Series  and  Tourna- 
ment of  Champicms. 

The  World  Series  is  played  among  eight 
regional  champions  and  a  host  team  repre- 
senting the  Babe  Ruth  League  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  World  Series  is  staged. 

Teams  representing  all  sections  plus  host 
and  Invitational  teams,  compose  the  field  for 
the  Tournament  of  Champions,  which  was 
first  held  in  1968. 

Major  expenses  of  the  World  Series  and 
Tournament  of  Champions,  such  as  travel 
allowances,  housing  and  feeding  are  borne 
by  International  Babe  Ruth  Baseball. 

While  playing  in  the  two  International 
championships,  the  young  men  are  h'>used 
under  the  very  successful  Poster  Parent  plan. 
They  also  enjoy  visits  to  points  ol  historical 
and  educational  interest  and  engage  in  other 
wholesome  activities.  Letters  from  parents 
attest  to  the  fine  planning  which  goes  Into 
the  annual  season-ending  classics  and  all 
teams  have  always  expressed  an  eager  de- 
sire to  renew  their  World  Series  and  Tourna- 
ment of  Champions  experiences. 
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Above    all.    the    two-dJvtslon 
Baseball   program   Is  of.   by  ane 
men.    In    adopting    rules.    In 
standards  and  In  all  planning, 
consideration  of  this  organlzatlob 
els  is  to  provide  what  1b  best  fci 
pants.     Before     Babe     Ruth 
founded    these    young    men    wi 
phans"  of  the  organized  basebal  I 
day.  these  groups  are  partlcipatlpg 
increasing  numbers— In  a  progr. 
the  finest  ever  est.ibllshed. 

Babe  Ruth  B-iseballs  Interna 
quarters  offers  its  afllllates  ma|iy 
services,  such  as  instructional  r 
tloiial  kits,  fund-raising  ideas, 
grams  and  many,  many  more. 

Anyone  vitally  interested  in 
opment  Is  strongly  urged  to 
volunteer  part  in  Babe  Ruth 

Further  Information,  write: 
President,    International   B  ibe 
quarters.   524' 2    Hamilton  Avi 
New  Jersey  08609.  Telephone  ( 

■"The    Babe   and    the    Boys'"- 
and  sound  motion  picture  abou  , 
Baseball    featuring    Babe 
Babe     Ruth     Baseball     "grads 
Leagues;  B.-Jbe  Ruth  Baseball's 
championships. 

For    free    showing,    write: 
Bat>e  Ruth  Headquarters.  Trenttn 
sey  08609.  This  movie  was  produced 
the  cooperation  of  Investors 
ices.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
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THE  SLOVAK  WORLD  C(  (NGRESS 


vas. 
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reg  aining 


—    Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President 
day.  representatives  of  Slov 
tions  from  all  parts  of  the 
will  gather  in  New  York  to 
Slovak  World  Congress, 
will  include  tiie  Slovak  Leaguf 
and  the  Slovak  National 
America. 

According  to  Joseph  C.  ih-ublnsky.  a 
spokesman  for  the  organizational  com- 
mittee of  the  Slovak  Worll  Congress, 
the  objectives  of  the  congre^  are  three- 
fold: 

First.  To  assist  the  Sloval: 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  in 
freedom  and  independence 
racy. 

Second.  To  promote  civic 
and  patriotic  activities  amAng 
vaks  in  their  adopted  free  n  itions 

Third.  To  assist  the  continuing 
world  struggle  against  the 
which,  in  its  Soviet  version, 
all  Slovak  people  misery. 

Mr.  President.  I  applaud 
women  who  are  making 
organize  to  achieve  such 
forts  reflect  the  patriotism 
tion   to   freedom   that   has 
Slovak  peoples  in  the  free 
come  valued  citizens  of 
lands. 

These  people  have  seen  th( 
mare  of  tyranny  become  a 
understand  the  fragility  of 
the  serious  evil  of  our  eneAies 

The    constructive    dedlca  Lion 
Slovak  people  everywhere  is 
fact  that  totalitarian  force 
a  nation,  but  it  cannot  bre^k 
of  a  great  people. 

I  wish  every  success  to  sue  h  efforts  and 
welcome  those  involved  t(i  the  proud 
ranks  of  those  devoted  to  defending 
freedom  wherever  it  is  threatened 
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SEX  DISCRIMINATION  GUIDELINES 
WEAK.  ENFORCEMENT  PROSPECTS 
WEAKER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Department  of  Labor  released 
guidelines,  pursuant  to  two  Executive 
orders,  prohibiting  discrimination  by 
Government  contractors.  These  guide- 
lines on  sex  discrimination  have  been 
long  awaited.  In  comparison  with  the 
original  guidelines  proposed  in  January 
1969,  however,  they  appear  to  have 
been — ironically — emasculated . 

Executive  Order  11246,  promulgated 
in  1965.  prohibited  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin  in  all  phases  of  employment  by 
contractors  doing  business  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  1967  the  order  was 
amended  specifically  to  include  sex  dis- 
crimination, but  it  took  over  a  year  and 
a  half  for  the  Labor  Department — the 
responsible  agency  under  the  Executive 
order — even  to  propose  guidelines  for 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  law.  Now, 
over  a  year  later,  final  guidelines  have 
emerged. 

It  is  easy  to  see.  and  statistics  con- 
clusively prove,  that  women  are  the  vic- 
tims of  widespread  discrimination.  In 
both  blue-collar  and  white-collar  Jobs, 
the  figures  show  that  women  are  dis- 
criminated against  in  hiring,  training, 
salaries,  fringe  benefits,  and  promotion. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment tables  showing  relevant  data  on 
female  employment  and  income. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
compared  the  guidelines  proposed  in 
1969  with  those  issued  last  week  and 
have  concluded  that  the  best  one  can 
say  about  the  new  guidelines  is  that  they 
have  at  last  been  issued.  They  are  weak 
in  many  respects;  let  me  just  outline  a 
few. 

The  proposed  guidelines  emphasize 
that  women  workers  should  be  soui 
for  part-time  work.  The  new  guideliiies 
ig:nore  this  area  completely.  Since 
women  with  young  children  may /only 
be  able  to  work  part  time — for  example, 
when  the  children  are  In  school — part- 
time  employment  opportunities  may  be 
crucial. 

The  sex  discrimination  guidelines  re- 
leased last  week  provide  basically  that, 
as  to  compensation,  an  employer  shall  be 
considered  in  compliance  with  the  regu- 
lations if  woment  employees  receive  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  performed,  without 
regard  to  fringe  benefits.  This  limita- 
tion is  nowhere  contained  in  the  Execu- 
tive order,  and  there  is  no  employee  to- 
day who  does  not  consider  pensions  and 
health  plans  and  welfare  benefits  as  an 
Integral  part  of  his  compensation.  Clear- 
ly the  Department  of  Labor  must  re- 
examine its  position  on  this  issue. 

The  first  set  of  guidelines  observed 
that  job  qualifications  for  employees  of 
Government  contractors  should,  in  al- 
most aU  cases,  have  no  reference  to  sex. 
Thus  exceptions  for  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualifications  relating  to  sex 
would  be  narrowly  construed,  if  ever  ap- 
plicable. The  new  guidelines,  by  soften- 
ing the  provision  relating  to  justifiable 


occupational  qualifications,  seems  to  in- 
vite a  broad  construction  of  exceptions 
in  this  area.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  responsible  for  administer- 
ing the  equal  employment  regulations 
will  resist  this  invitation  and  will  nar- 
rowly construe  exceptions  in  tliis  area, 
consistent  with  court  cases  and  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
guidelines. 

Finally,  the  new  guidelines  omit  refer- 
ence to  the  need  for  inclusion  of  women 
in  the  gotils  and  timetables  required  by 
regulations,  specifically  Order  No  4. 
Order  No.  4,  issued  tliis  past  February, 
specified  the  content  of  acceptable  af- 
firmative action  programs  required  un- 
der the  Executive  order.  Since  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  had  defined  "minor- 
ity group"  as  including  "female  em- 
ployees and  prospective  female  em- 
ployees," and  since  Order  No.  4  referred 
throughout  to  "minorities,"  many  agen- 
cies assumed  that  the  order  included 
women.  Apparently,  even  before  the  new 
guidelines  were  issued,  agencies  were  in- 
formally told  that  women  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  included  by  the  order.  Now 
that  these  guidelines  omit  any  reference 
to  goals  and  timetables,  discrimination 
against  women — in  the  very  regulations 
designed  to  combat  discrimination 
against  women — appears  evident. 

Recent  newspaper  accounts  suggest 
that  Federal  agencies  have  already  fallen 
down  in  enforcement  of  Order  No.  4. 
Contracts  are  continuing  to  be  awarded 
to  companies  with  imacceptable  aCQrma- 
tive  action  plans.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  encouragingly  vigor- 
ous in  its  enforcement  of  this  Federal 
law  and  should  be  commended  for  its 
actions  in  this  area. 

There  can  be  no  argument  that  we 
must  choose  between  erasing  sex  dis- 
crimination or  racial  discrimination. 
Both  are  illegal.  Both  require  imagina- 
tive Federal  action.  Federal  compliance 
oCQCers  can  and  should  root  out  both, 
sanctions"~ihould  follow  if  contrac- 
iors  are  remiss^  in  either  area. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  over  a  year  ago, 
held  hearings  on  Implementation  of  the 
basic  Executive  order  relating  to  em- 
ployment discrimination.  Since  that 
time  it  has  exercised  continuing  surveil- 
lance over  agency  activities  in  this  field. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  substances 
of  the  Federal  regrulations  as  well  as 
their  implementation,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  oversee  this  area  In  the  future. 

EXHIBIT  1 

MEDIAN  EARNINGS  OF  YEAR-ROUND  FULL-TIME  WORKERS, 

1968  < 


Wkte 

Neiro 

Men 

v.tm 

4,580 

$5,314 

Women  . 

3,«7 

MEDIAN   INCOME  BY  EDUCATIONAL 
YEAR-ROUND  FULL-TIME  WORKERS- 
OVER 

ATTAINMENT,   1968  • 
-25  YEARS  OLD  AND 

Mvfi 

WofTMn 

Less  Hun  S  yean J5,307  J3.282 

8,ei(s....      6,580  3.601 

1  to  3  years  high  school 7,324  3.909 

4  years  hifhidwol 8,302  4.835 

SornecollMe 9,278  5.47 

4  years  colfege 11,795  6.g4 

5  or  mofe  years  coNet* 12,103  8,257 
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MEDIAN  EARNINCS  IN  CENTtlAL  CITIES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  1967  > 
YEAR-ROUND  WORKERS 


White 


Professional  and  man»teri»L- ?«? 

Clerical  and  sales Tv\ 

Operattves W^ 

Service  worken,  except  private  household —  5, 5» 

UNEMPLOYMENT,  ANNUAL  AVERAGES,  19S9  > 
NUMBER  AND  RATE 


»,20« 
5.515 
5,414 
4.1st 


S.910 
4,312 
3.590 
3.0(1 


4.425 
3,296 
2,905 


A|!e20to64 751,000 

Aie  18  and  19 ' !«,  000 

Aiel6»ndl7 „ '198,000 

Age  20  to  64  (percent) \\ 

Age  18  and  19 (percent) ,,'■' 

Age  16  and  17  (percent) ^ --  *"•» 


162,000 

•51,000 

46,000 

3.7 

19.0 

24.7 


•  783,000 

164.000 

153,000 

3.4 

lao 


208,000 

56.000 

39.000 

6.0 

25.7 

31.2 


FAMILIES  IN  POVERTY  BY  SEX  AND  COLOR  OF  HEAD,  1968 » 
NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE 


Number  2,595.000  660,000       « 1,021, 000  706,000 

Kl."::::::::::::::;;::::::;:::::::::::.: 6.3         19.9        •25.2         53.2 

ADULTS  IN  POVERTY,  1966.«  16  AND  OVER 

Men  (million) ,*•• 

Women  (million) "•' 

'U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  CPR-60,  No.  6S. 

> US  Department  o(  Commefce,  Bureau  of  the  Census:  CPR-23,  No.  27.  .   „  „     ,    ,  ,«,«  ^,.1    ..  ,  ,^  ^ 

«U  S  Department  o»  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Eamrngs,  ¥0t.  16,  No.  7,  Jamury  1970,  table  A-1  (data 
under  Negro  heading  is  for  "Negro  and  other  races "X 
•Higher  than  1967  figure.  .  „  „     .^  .  ...    „ 

•US.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  CPR-60,  No.  68,  table  D.    ^  ..„  .^    _^         .„      ^.    ,„,  .. 
•  U  S  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Social  Security  Bulletin,  March  1968,  TTie  Shape  of  Poverty  in  1966. 


US.  FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
crucial  week  in  the  long  and  troublesome 
history  of  D.S.  foreign  trade  policy.  On 
June  18,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  conclude  its  extensive 
hearings  on  new  trade  legislation.  The 
President  has  indicated  that  on  the  18th, 
the  administration  will  talce  its  position 
on  HJl.  16920,  a  bill  creating  Presiden- 
tial authority  to  limit  imports  of  textiles, 
apparel,  and  footwear.  It  would  permit 
foreign  prcxiucers  to  share  equally  with 
our  own  d(Hnestic  producers  in  the  rate 
of  growth  of  our  UJ3.  market,  by  far  the 
largest  and  the  only  open  market  of  the 
world.  HJl.  16920  was  introduced  by 
Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  and  now  hsis  more  than  250  House 
cosponsors  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
administration  has  a  golden  opportunity 
to  foster  a  constructive  and  sorely  needed 
new  direction  in  U.S.  trade  policy  by  sup- 
porting the  Inll.  In  so  doing,  it  would 
provide  the  leadership  needed  tat  the 
Nation  to  face  up  to  the  drastically 
changed  conditions  of  world  business 
competition.  This  new  direction,  if  prop- 
erly understood  and  pursued,  can  be  in- 
strumental in  encouraging  continued 
world  trade  expansion  rather  than  be  the 
signal  for  a  trade  war  as  some  faint- 
hearted critics  have  claimed. 

As  is  usually  the  case  on  trade  mat- 
ters, the  testimony  on  the  bill  has  in- 
cluded much  useless  name  calling  about 
"free  traders"  and  "protectionists."  The 
basic  issues  and  their  critical  importance 
to  the  Nation's  future  economic  strength 
have  not  yet  come  into  sharp  focus.  The 
really  important  questions  before  the 
President  tire  these: 


First.  Can  the  United  States  cure  its 
persistent  and  extremely  dangerous  in- 
ternational balance-of-payments  deficit 
unless  it  takes  direct  action  to  halt  the 
further  erosion  of  the  trade  balances  of 
major  domestic  industries? 

Second.  Can  the  huge  textile,  apparel, 
and  shoe  industries,  with  their  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Jobs  at  stake,  survive  in 
the  face  of  the  growing  flood  of  import 
competition  from  the  Far  East? 

Third.  Are  new  technologies  and  in- 
dustries coming  sJong  fast  enough  to  pro- 
vide employment  and  business  opportu- 
nities to  replace  those  being  lost  to  for- 
eign competition? 

Fourth.  Do  our  trade  negotiators  have 
adequate  bargaining  tools  to  gain  access 
to  foreign  markets  for  our  companies 
comparable  to  the  terms  we  freely  give 
to  foreigners  here? 

The  record  has  proved  that  the  an- 
swer to  all  of  these  questions  is  an  im- 
equivocal  "No."  Action  is  needed,  and 
needed  soon  if  we  are  to  avert  even  more 
serious  trouble  than  already  exists  for 
hundreds  of  American  companies  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  workers. 
U.S.  trade  policy  simply  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  drift  aimlessly  any  longer.  We 
all  know  that  it  will  help  no  one — our  cit- 
izens here  in  the  United  States  or  people 
in  the  rest  of  the  world — if  the  United 
States  permits  a  deterioration  of  the 
industrial  strength  which  has  been  the 
source  and  foundation  of  its  world  eco- 
nomic leadership  role. 

Before  reviewing  some  important  data 
bearing  on  HH.  16920,  let  me  examine 
briefly  why  it  has  been  so  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  face  up  to  the  problem 
of  import  restraints.  The  basic  problem 
facing  this  administration  is  the  same 
one  that  has  inhibited  previous  admin- 


istrations from  taking  a  stronger  stance 
on  international  trade  negotiations. 
There  has  been  a  longstanding  concern 
that  foreign  relations  with  our  allies  and 
friendly  nations  will  be  damaged  by  our 
taking  firm  positions  in  defense  of  UjS. 
business  and  economic  interests.  Ever 
since  World  War  n.  when  the  United 
States  set  out  to  rebuild  the  shattered 
economies  of  Europe  and  Japan,  we  have 
been  giving  up  more  in  trade  negotia- 
tions than  we  have  received  in  turn.  Our 
vast  technological  and  industrial  lead 
permitted  such  largess  in  the  past.  But 
now  the  evidence  is  clear  that  we  have 
entered  a  new  era  of  world  business  com- 
I>etition. 

There  are  strong  foreign  competitors 
in  virtually  every  field.  Access  to  our 
technology  is  readily  available  and  coun- 
tries throughout  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
have  the  factories,  the  labor  force,  and 
the  financial  resources  to  compete  with 
us  across  the  board.  Instant  communica- 
tions and  jet  aircraft  make  it  easy  for 
businesses  all  aroimd  the  world  to  reach 
our  market.  Unfortunately,  many  other 
nations  have  lower  working  standards 
and  wage  rates  than  we  do  and  they  also 
have  different  government  ground  rules 
such  as  lax  antitrust  laws,  subsidies,  and 
nontariff  barriers  to  protect  their  own 
industries.  In  short,  the  world  of  the 
1970's  is  a  very  different  world  from 
the  one  we  knew  in  the  past.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  squander  economic  ad- 
vantage for  imcertain  political  or  foreign 
relations  gain.  We  shall  hesitate  no  long- 
er in  insisting  on  fair  treatment  in  trad- 
ing terms  and  conditions  in  all  of  our 
international  dealings. 

What  are  the  facts  that  cause  my  con- 
cern about  our  national  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  trade  position?  I  have  here 
four  tables  that  were  presented  last 
month  to  500  leaders  of  VS.  industry  at 
a  meeting  conducted  by  the  Commerce 
Dei>artment  on  U£.  international  busi- 
ness problems  and  prospects.  All  of  the 
tables  tell  a  very  disturbing  story.  The 
first  shows  that  from  1960  to  1969  the 
United  States  consistently  had  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit,  generally  run- 
ning at  about  $3  to  $4  billion  annually. 
The  second  shows  that  in  the  "current 
account" — covering  trade  transactions 
and  investment  income  flows — we  are 
now  running  a  deficit  of  about  $1  bil- 
lion over  the  last  2  years  whereas  in  the 
mid-1960's  there  was  a  surplus  of  $4 
to  $5  billion.  In  other  words,  we  are  not 
earning  abroad  as  much  as  we  are  spend- 
ing, even  on  short-term  transactions.  In 
addition,  there  are  the  outwsu-d  flows  of 
UjS.  capital  investment  of  $3  to  $4  bil- 
lion each  year  which  add  to  the  pay- 
ments deficit.  If  this  deficit  continues, 
the  strength  of  the  dollar  will  be  seri- 
ously threatened,  and  with  it  the  future 
of  the  whole  world  monetary  system. 

The  last  two  tables  show  the  drastic 
deterioration  of  our  trade  position.  The 
trade  surplus  was  a  steady  $4  to  $6  bil- 
lion up  through  1967  and  then  dropped 
to  only  $1  billion.  This  leaves  an  Insuf- 
ficient surplus  to  cover  foreign  aid  and 
travel  and  UJS.  Government  expendi- 
tures overseas. 

The  last  table  is  the  most  dramatic 
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and  pertinent  one  to  my 
It  shows  that  for  five  major 
alone — automotive,    steel, 
apparel,  radios  and  TV.  and 
trade  position  has  gone  froin 
billion  dollar  surplus  in  196': 
billion  deficit  in  1969 — a  $5 
terioration  in  that  short  periojd 

Three  of  these  industries 
mon  characteristic  in  this 
textiles  and  apparel,  and  shoe^ 
ply  lost  business  to  foreign 
Radio  and  TV  sets  are  a 
though  no  happier  problem 
U.S.  companies  have  simply 
production  to  Taiwan  or  Kor^a 
low-cost  labor  there  to  compefe 
anese  products.  Automobiles 
different  case  in  that  they 
stantial  income  from  foreiim 
to  offset  a  part  of  the  loss  ir 
ance.  Of  the  three  industries 
tioned,  there  is  already  in 
steel    a    limited    voluntary 
straint  agreement.  For  textiles 
parel  there  exists  a 
tary    agreement    covering 
goods.    H.R.    16920    would 
means  for  obtaining  cover  a  g 
maining  textile  and  apparel 
for  shoes. 

The  extreme  need  for  impoit 
for  these  industries  has  beei  i 
fiilly  in  testimony  before  th( 
Means  Committee.  I  am 
mention  a  few  important 
these  are  of  course  major 
most  2.5  million  workers  are 
textile    and    apparel 
approximately  one  out  of  nin^ 
factory   workers.    They    wi 
35,000  companies  spread 
50  States.  Sixty-five  thousanjl 
been  lost  outright  in  the 
to  mention  job  opportunities 
of  lack  of  industry  growth 
dustries  have  become  majoi 
of  minority  workers,  and  it 
thing,  to  lose  the  capabilit: 
these  disadvantaged  Americans 
have  been  increasing  at  rat^ 
60  percent  a  year,  and  new 
being  built  in  the  Far  East 
developing   nations   on   the 
that  the  U.S.  market  will  sta  r 
while  Europe  remains  essen 
to  their  exports. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very-  pooi 
world's  fintmcial  resources 
textile  factories  in  other 
world  on  the  premise  that 
cient  plants  in  the  United 
closed  and  large  numbers  of 
forced  onto  the  unemployment 

The  story  in  shoes  is  ever 
on  a  smaller  scale.  Here 
ment  has  actually  declined 
in  1960  to  230,000  in  1969  w 
market  was  expanding  ti 
the  same  period,  foreign 
from  27  million  pairs  of  shoe; 
lion  pairs — nearly  an  eightfald 
Imports  as  a  percent  of  totil 
tion  reached  a  level  of  21.6 
1968,  rose  to  25.5  percent 
jumped  even  further  to  31.6 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Clearly,  textiles,  apparel, 
are  major  industries  and 
experiencing  excessive  rates 
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sul^ject  today,     foreign  competition.  Imposition  of  the 

Industries     type  of  minimal  restrtunt  permitted  by 

textiles    and     H.R.  16920  will  by  no  means  solve  all  of 

shoes — our     the  world  competitive  problems  of  these 

one-half     industries.  They  would  be  gaining  some 

0  a  $4^2     direct  relief  and  some  time  to  adjust  to 

billion  de-     this  new  competition.  In  time,  hopefully, 

labor     rates    and    working    standards 

e  a  com-     abroad  will  improve  and  thereby  narrow 

Steel,     the  competitive  gap  that  has  proven  to 

have  Sim-     be  insurmountable  for  U.S.  business  and 

clompetition.     labor  today. 

d  ffcrent  al-         Some    16    months    ago.    Secretary    of 
n  that  the     Commerce  Maurice  Stans  set  out  to  ob- 
ipoved  their     tain  a  voluntary  agreement  for  textile 
to  utilize     import  restraints.  He  has  foimd  it  im- 
withJap-     possible  to  deal  with  the  Japanese,  in 
are  also  a     large  part  because  he  has  had  no  ne- 
have  sub-     gotiating  leverage  imtil  the  introduction 
investment     of  H.R.   16920.  Only  as  it  has  become 
trade  bal-     more  evident  that  the  Congress  will  sup- 
first  men-     port  this  bill  have  the  Japanese  become 
eiistence  for     even  half-heartedly  serious  about  find- 
mport    re-     ing  tin  accommodation.  They  have  even 
and  ap-     attempted  some  highly  imusual  tactics 
volun-     in  the  vei-y  conduct  of  the  Ways  and 
cotton     Means  trade  hearings, 
provide    the        j  ^,as  shocked  at  the  disclosure  last 
of  the  re-     week  by  Congressman  John  W.  Byrnes, 
items  and     Republican  of  Wisconsin,  that  one  of  the 
witnesses  had  been  found  to  be  a  "front" 
organization  for  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, going  under  the  name  of  the  U.S.- 
Japan Trade  Council"  and  purportedly 
representing  U.S.  companies  when  actu- 
ally the  bulk  of  its  funds — over  $350,000 
In  the  last  fiscal  year — came  from  the 
Japanese  Government  for  propaganda 
purposes.   This   same   organization  has 
sent  mailings  of  pro-Japanese  literature 
to  many  of  the  American  public,  includ- 
ing consumer  organizations  and  farmers 
who  are  agricultural   exporters.  These 
actions  give  something  of  an  indication 
of  the  ends  the  Japanese  will  go  to  as- 
sure  the  continuation  of  their  advan- 
tageous trading  position  with  us. 

They  are  now  running  a  $l'i  billion 
annual  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States  and  still  have  not  opened  their 
own  markets  to  our  companies.  The 
Japanese  have  no  basis  whatsoever  for 
charging  the  United  States  with  pro- 
tectionism. From  a  national  standpoint 
and  in  fairness  to  our  com[>anies  and 
our  workers  we  must  insist  that  they 
moderate  the  growth  of  their  exports  to 
us.  In  so  doing  there  should  be  no  for- 
eign relations  risk.  Rather,  I  suspect  we 
will  gain  further  respect  from  them. 
They  are  able  competitors  and  they  are 
known  to  respect  strength  in  those  they 
deal  with  in  biisiness  and  government. 

I  have  attempted  to  speak  today  not 
as  a  "free  trader"  or  as  a  "protectionist," 
but  as  one  who  has  been  involved  in 
international  trade  matters  for  many 
years  and  is  now  seriously,  very  seri- 
ously, concerned  about  the  future  Impact 
of  changing  world  competitive  condi- 
tions on  the  economic  strength  of  our 
Nation. 

I  have  spoken  out  now  in  the  frank 

hope  that  my  concern  and  that  of  others 

in  the  Senate  will  be  carefully  weighed 

by  the  President  as  he  decides  on  the 

administration's  position  on  H.R.  16920. 

footwear    i  deeply  hope  that  he  will  fully  support 

are  all     H.R.  16920  for  textiles  and  apparel  and 

growth  of    also  for  footwear.  He  should  recogmze 
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this  as  vitally  needed,  highly  construc- 
tive, bipartisan  legislation.  I  believe  the 
President  will  conclude  that  this  legis- 
lation Is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Nation  and  that  it  will  not  at  all  jeop- 
ardize good  foreign  relations.  Further, 
I  urge  him  to  instruct  all  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  to  support  the  legisla- 
tion to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  In 
turn,  I  pledge  my  support  to  see  that 
this  legislation  does  not  become  a  "log- 
rolling" exercise  that  defeats  the  sound 
and  fair  purpose  for  which  it  was  con- 
ceived by  its  sponsors  in  the  House. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  make  two  general 
observations.  In  these  remarks  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  House  bill  which 
Is  and  which,  at  this  time,  should  be 
limited  in  its  scope.  I  have  discussed 
the  situation  in  regard  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  commodities.  A  word  should  be 
added  on  what  I  believe  should  be  our 
overall  trade  policy. 

That  policy  must  not  be  a  protection- 
ist policy.  The  free  flow  of  goods — free 
trade — should  be  our  goal.  At  present,  we 
do  not  have  a  free  flow  of  goods.  Every 
nation  with  whom  we  trade  has,  in  some 
form  and  to  some  extent,  barriers  against 
American  goods — tariffs,  quotas.  Import 
licenses,  and  so  on.  We  alone  raise  no 
such  barriers.  For  a  long  time  I  have  in- 
sisted that  the  President  should  be  au- 
thorised and  urged  to  Impose  reasonable 
restraints  on  the  Imports  from  coun- 
tries that  restrict  our  exports  to  them 
and  remove  such  restraints  when  tliey 
remove  theirs.  Free  trade  must  be  a  two- 
way  street,  otherwise  it  is  not  free  trade. 

My  second  observation  is  addressed  to 
those  who  are  inclined  to  oppose  any 
restriction  of  foreign  imports  on  the 
ground  that  such  restriction  will  hurt  the 
American  consumer.  There  are  two  an- 
swers to  their  contention.  First,  the 
workers  in  American  factories  are  them- 
selves consumers.  If  they  are  deprived  of 
their  jobs  and  their  just  wages,  they  suf- 
fer as  consumers.  Second  and  more  Im- 
portant, history  has  shown  that  when- 
ever foreign  competition  has  succeeded  in 
forcing  a  particular  segment  of  our  in- 
dustry out  of  business,  the  price  of  their 
product  to  the  American  consumer  starts 
to  increase.  There  are  recent  examples  to 
prove  this. 

In  the  interests  of  the  welfare  of  all 
Americans  and  of  genuine  free  trade 
among  all  nations,  the  Congress  must 
act.  The  Mills  bill  is  the  way  to  start. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  four 
tables  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    balance   of   payments    [liquidity)  ' 

I  Billions  of  dollars) 

1960 -3.9 

1961 -a.4 

1962 -aj 

1963 -2.7 

1964 -2.8 

1965 - -1.3 

1966 -1.4 

1967 -3.5 

1968 - - 0.2 

1969 -7.1 

'  Covers  transfers  affecting  U.S.  official  re- 
serve assets  (gold,  convertible  currencies,  and 
IMP  position)  and  liquid  liabilities  to  all 
foreigners. 
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TJ  <f   «/rr«tf  account  balances '  age   baseball   ictlTlty  In  the  world.   Thee*  not  have  reached  age  19  by  August  1  of  the 

VS.  current  ««cco"»t  l>aUinces  age                ^^           /^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^_     ^^  ^  ^^^^^  participating.        

(BUllons  of  dollars]  krd-^ed    diamonds    while    playing    under  a.  BegulaOon  games  in  both  divisions  are 

I960 - ^-^  basic  nUes  of  organized  baseball.  seven  Innings. 

1861    - - —  %l  Babe    Ruth    Baseball    operates    in    all    50  3.  Leagues  may  be  composed  of  not  1ms 

1962   f "  states     In    Canada,    Puerto    Rico,    Europe,  than  four  teams  and  not  more  than  eight 

1W3   II  Guam!  Mexico  and  Asia.  ^**°^^'^*''''- '*;!*:!i**;J^7  ^'^  f °!i1  Ji^ 

1964   II  The  history  of  Bab*  Ruth  Baseball  Is  one  eight  teams  provided  the  league  Is  divided 

1966 — - -  *•*  ot  steady   growth,   with  many  new   leagues  into  divisions  of  not  less  than  four  nor  more 

!»«« - ,*  and   teems   registering   each   year   enabUng  than  eight  teams  per  division. 

1967   2.2  ^jg^    jije    ^o,Ki    cgj    to   experience  4.  Tournament  play  is  conducted  between 

1968  — ---3  ^jjg    thrills    of    organized   competition   In   a  tournament  teams,  selected  from  leagues  and 

1969   —-.7  ^^  ^^m    endorsed    by    government    leaders,  divisions  of  eight  teams  or  less  and  can  lead 

■  Balance  on  goods  services,  and  unilateral  clergymen,    educators,    recreation    superin-  through  state,  regional  or  sectional  play  t° 

tranters  tendents     and     high     school     and     college  the  annual  IntemaUonal  toumaments-the 

iransiers.                    coaches  World  Series  for  the  13-15  division  and  the 

U.S.  trade  surplus  i  coaus  and  principixs  Tournament  of  Champions  for  the  16-18  di- 

[BilUons  of  dollars)  Promoting  what  Is  for  the  good  of  youth  vision. 

1960   4  6  hJT^n  a^d  contmues  to  iT^e  guiding  ^  5.  All  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  games  are  con- 

1961   -— -—  6.5  "^cipi,   o,  tbe   Babe  Ruth   BasebaU   pro-  ducted  on  regulation  diamonds. 

1962 *-^  gram.  The  teaching  of  baseball  skUls,  as  weU  TotrawAMEirr  trah. 

1963   "71  as   developing   physical   fitness   and   mental  The  biggest  point  of  the  Babe  Ruth  Base- 

1964  ^-^  improvement   are  all  inherent  qualities  of  ball  program  is  its  tournament  competition. 

1965    --- -  °-^  3J^^Je   Ruth   play.   Participants   in   the   pro-  Tournament    teams    from    each    league    are 

1966  3.9  gyjjjn  gjg  j^iso  taught   basic  Ideals  of  good  eligible  to  enter  in  district  competition  with 

1967  _ *-J  sportsmanship  and  fair  play.  winners    there    moving    along    the    various 

1968 *  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  is  dedicated  to  devel-  trails    to    the    international    championship 

1969   -- — — - *  3  opjjig  In  Its  participants  a  genuine  respect  tournaments — the  World  Series  and  Touma- 

'  Trade  surplus  compuUtlon  includes  ex-  for    accepted    tradlUons    of    sportsmanship,  ment  of  Champions, 

ports  of  products  under  Public  Law  480,  aid,  firm  moral  foundations  and  a  thorough  un-  The  World  Series  is  played  among  eight 

and     military     sales     programs,     but     ex-  derstandlng  of  the  democratic  and  competi-  regional  champions  and  a  host  team  repre- 

cludes  military  grant -aid  tlve  spirit  so  that  they  may  grow  into  better  sentlng  the  Babe  Ruth  League  of  the  com- 

citizens  of  the  world.  munlty  in  which  the  World  Series  Is  staged. 

Trode  ba/ance— 5  major  indusiries  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  provides  a  preventive  Teams  representing  all  sections  plus  host 

inminnenf  douarai  force  to  Juvenlle  delinquency  through  adult  and    Invitational   teams,   compose   the   field 

1  Billions  01  aouara I                   ^^  organized  and  supervised  leagues  wlilch  fill  for   the  Tournament  of  Champions,  which 

io«i    +497  recreaUonal   voids  for  young  men  who  are  was  first  held  in  1968. 

^^°^   — """ "' "■          ,  gg  at    a    particularly    Impressionable    stage    of  Major  expenses  of  the  World  Series  and 

io«? +18  adolescent  development.  Tournament  of  Champions,  such  as  travel 

1963 """::::::::::       +I68  democratic  organization  allowances,  hommg  and  feeding  are  bome 

JrrT   -■■ fiio  ,    „       ^      ,    =  w      D   ♦»,  by  International  Babe  Ruth  Baseball. 

1965   — - - -612  The    International    Board    of   Babe    Ruth  ^^.^^                   ^^   ^^^   ^^^   international 

1966   -   -l.«7  Baseball,  a  33-member  policy-making  body  championships,  the  young  men  are  housed 

1967- -l-8«  IS  composed  of  volunteers  from  all  walks  of  ^^^er    ^he    very    successful    Ptoster    Parent 

1968   - — - 4-^  I'fe   and  represents  the  combined   tblnking  ^^             ^^,^,  ^      ^^^  ^^  ^^^_ 

1969  — ---«Vii- ~1'^  °^  B»''«  ^""^  Baseball  adult  officials  at  all  ^^,^j  ^^  educational  Interest  and  engage 

Change:  1960-69 -4,  6»a  levels  of  administration.  m  other  wholesome  activities.  Letters  from 

_^_^__^_  Each   state,   province  or   territory   In   the  ^^   ^^^^   ^^  ^^e  fine  planning   which 
/-.Dn-z-^MC    TiARir    wrrrw    PlA<?VRAIi  ""^^    division    is    operated    by    an    elected  goes  Into  the  annual  season-ending  classics 
OREGON  S    BABE    RUTH    BASEBALL  SUte  Director.  Eight  Regional  Directors  over-  1^^  all  teams  have  alway.  expressed  an  eager 
PROGRAM  see  groups  of  States.  In  the  16-18  division.  ^^,^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  World  Series  and  Tour- 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ^^^f^^^t.^Z^'nel'S^Tfo^^^-  ^"-^  °'  ^»^'""P'°'"  experiences, 
pleased  to  join  with  Senators  today  In  ,^'p  duties.  Regional  Directors  and  Section  wrap-ttp 
paying  tribute  to  the  Babe  Ruth  Base-  commissioners  also  serve  on  the  Interna-  Above   all,   the   two-dlvlslon   Babe   Ruth 
ball  program.  tlonal  Board.  Baseball   program   is  of.  by   and   for   young 
We  SO  often  lose  sight  of  what  is  posi-  in  all  cases,  the  administration  and  oper-  men.    In    adopting    rules.    In    establishing 
tive  in  our  young  people  when  the  nega-  atlon  of  league*,  states,  regions  and  sections  standards  and  m  aU  planning   the  primmry 
tivp  Q  rtP  nttra^attention  I  am  aware  of  comes  under  the  general  dlrecUon  and  guld-  consideration  of  this  organization  at  all  lev- 
tive  side  attracts  attenuon.  i  am  aware  oi  international  Headquarters  and  pol-  els  is  to  provide  what  is  best  for  its  partlcl- 
the  may  fine  young  men  who  are  grad-  ^"  f  f^^'™°ri,te^^^^^^^^  pants.    Before    Babe    Ruth    Baseb^i    »-as 
uates  of   this  program   and   who   today  '  founded  these  young  men  in  the  13-15  and 
are    young    business,    professional,    and  vxacuk  itAK.Etrp  jg_jg  ^^  brackets  were  the  -orphans"  of  the 
educational  leaders  In  my  State.  The  strength  of  Babe  Ruth  BasebaU  Uea  organized     baseball     world.     Today,     these 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  short  »»  »«  quality  operation  and  adminlstretlon.  groups  are  partlclpating-ln  ever-increasUig 
Hoe/.Hnfir.n    nf   thp  nntionftl   Babe  Ruth  The   rules   and   regulations   of   the   program  numbers— in  a  program  hailed  as  the  finest 
description  Of  the  national  eaoe  KUin  p^^auiTily  based  on  continuous  sm-eys  of  ever  established 

program    be    printed   In   the   Rf  «>«°; .  its  officlais  «id  affiliated  leagues.  Babe  Ruth  BasebaU  s  IntemaUonal  Head- 
There  being  no  objecUon,  the  descrip-  j-ach  Babe  Ruth  league  chartered  by  the  quarters   offers  Its  affiliates  many  aids  and 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  -global"    Headquarters    is    an    organization  services,  such  as  instructional  movies,  op- 
Record,  as  follows:  with   authority   to  administer  its  own  pro-  eratlonal  kits,  fund-raising  ideas.  Insurance 
Babe   Rcth    Baseball   Program  gram.  However,  this  must  be  done  wlthUi  the  programs  and  many,  many  more. 

HLSToiiY  framework  of  the  rules  and  regulaUons  and  Anyone  vitally  mterested  In  youth  devel- 

,r                      «      .  the  guidance  of  experienced  Babe  Ruth  Base-  opment  Is  stronglv  urged  to  take  an  active 

Babe  Ruth  BasebaU  U  a  non-profit    tax-  ^^i  officials.  volunteer  part  In  Babe  Ruth  BasebiOl. 

exempt,  educational  organization  which  has  Group*  affiliated  with  Babe  Ruth  BasebaU                          

been  in  operation  elnce  1951  when  the  first  jq,^  ^jj,   foundation  of  the   program.   AU  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 

league  was  founded  in  Hamilton  Township,  leagues    must    meet    simple    requirements  to  center  my  remarks  on  our  Babe  Ruth 

a  suburb  of  Trenton,  N.J.,  to  provide  whole-  necessary  to  obtain  a  charter.  This  docu-  program  In  Oregon,    for  It  was  In  my 

some  amateur  basebaU  for  13,  14  and   15-  ^j^^^  jg  issued  by  Babe  Ruth  Headquarters  state  that  much  of  the  early  success  of 

''^'JnS  the  need  for  a  similar  pro-  """  '^'^  "^  '^'^*"'**  """""^-  the  Babe  Ruth  program  contributed  to 
gram^ta  thi  16,  17  and  18-year-old  age  "^^'^  ''''^  Its  success  across  the  country.  One  state- 
group,  the  Babe  Ruth  BasebaU  Interna-  Babe  Ruth  BasebaU  conducts  its  com-  ment  from  Oregon  introduces  the  Port- 
tional'  Board.  In  1966,  authorized  the  for-  petition  on  a  league  and  tournament  season  j^nd  program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
matlon  of  an  older  division.  As  in  the  case  under  a  minimum  of  rules :  that  it  appear  at  this  pMJint. 
of  the  13-n  program,  the  16-18  division  i.  In  the  13-16  division,  aU  players  must  There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
was  an  immediate  success.  be  at  least  i3-year»-old  and  may  not  have  was  ordered  to  be  nrinted  in  tbe 
Almost  250,000  young  men  are  serviced  reached  age  16  by  August  1  of  the  year  m  E'^'^t  WM  orae^  lO  DC  priniea  m  loe 
annuaUy  by  Bttbe  Buth  BMeball-a  two-dl-  which  playing.  In  the  16-18  diviaion,  a  young  «j:cohd.  as  loiiows .  „  ^,  ^ 
vision  program,  the  largest  regulation  teen-  man  must  be  at  least  16-year8-old  and  m»y  The  program  in  Southwest  PorUand  VM 
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started  about  IS  years  ago  with 
The  League  was  Incorporated  In 
1970  will  provide  organized 
boys.  Each  team  has  a  manager  1 
most  teams  have  two  or  more 
tng  with  and  teaching  the  boya. 
citizenship,     responsibility,     s 
baseball  skills  and  strategy.  ar« 
sized.  Strong  parental  support 
tion    Is   a    keystone    to   success 
jectlves. 

The     Southwest      Portland 
League,  Inc..  serves  the  entire 
the  Greater  Portland  metropolitan 
supplied  by  boys  who  have 
Little  League  baseball  in  the 
Sunset,  and  Tvialatln  leagues, 
who  also  enter   into   baseball 
time.  Our  program  Is  made  up 
teams  and  enough  minor  team^ 
competition   for   every   boy 
minor  teams  in  1970  which  pla; 
schedule  with  five  additional 
Beaverton   area.   Each   team   is 
15  boys.  Every  boy  is  on  a  team 
boy  who  Is  able  can  get  to  pla 
possible. 

About  45 '^r   of  the  cost  of  thi 
met  by  player   and  adult 
Another  45',    is  underwritten 
sors.   These   are   carefully 
firms  who  have  an  Interest  in 
program  In  their  community, 
financial    assistance    the    Leagv^ 
unable  to  function   It  Is 
that   during   each   season   the 
additional    funds.    Tour 
booklet  and  your  support  of  our 
cake  Breakfast  will  provide  th( 
funds  required. 

All  boys  are  being  taught  a.nt 
develop  a  strong  team  spirit 
They  will  encourage  their  own 
they  are  not  permitted  to  com 
with  the  umpires,  or  to  deride  oi 
opponents.  It  is  very  importani 
the  spectators,  certainly  all  pareii 
adults,    conduct    themselves    1 
xnanner   and   spirit.   Our   fans 
beei>  outstanding  in  this  resF>ect 

The   League   will    have   a 
Spartans'  team  in  the  area  tou^: 
ginning  on  July  23rd  at  Lents 
fields.   The   13-year  olds  will 
petlng  in  tournament  play  in 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Presid  ?nt,  we  now 
have  335  teams  in  43  leagues  around  the 
State.  This  means  that  more  than  5,000 
Oregon  young  men  are  parti  ;ipating  on 
the  baset>all  teams,  and  anoU^er  5,000  in 
their  minor  leagues. 

While  I  feel  the  particijjition  of  so 
many  boys  is  important,  I  wa  nt  to  point 
out  that  our  Oregon  teams  al  so  are  win- 
ners. In  the  last  15  years.  Oregon  teams 
have  represented  the  Westerti  region  10 
times.  Our  region  includes  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington. Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming.  Alas- 
ka, and  British  Columbia.  Ser^ators  from 
these  States  naturally  can  ap|>reciate  my 
pride  at  Oregon's  outstanding  record.  At 
the  nationals,  our  teams  hav^  taken  two 
seconds,  three  third,  and  two  fourth 
places.  My  distingtilshed  collaagues  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Hart  and  Mt.  Griftin, 
know  the  pitching  skill  of  I>(troit  Tiger 
pitcher  Mickey  Lollch.  He  Is  an  Orego- 
oian.  and  pitched  in  the     tobe  Rutb 


championships.  In  fact,  I  remember  that 
those  games  received  more  attention  in 
our  news(>apers  across  the  State  than 
nearly  any  sporting  event  that  stmimer, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  track  team. 

Mr.  President,  the  operation  jf  such  a 
large  organization  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  the  long  hours  of  volun- 
teer efforts  of  many  adults.  One  of  many 
who  deser\'es  special  attention  for  his 
devotion  to  the  Babe  Ruth  program  is 
my  friend,  Mr.  Ward  Walker.  He  prob- 
ably has  done  more  for  the  Babe  Ruth 
program  In  Oregon  than  any  other  man. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Walker,  from 
the  honor  roll  section  of  the  "Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  Bullpen"  of  May  1970,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Semi-pro  basketball,  but  I  was  awful," 
Ward  Walker  lists  as  part  of  his  athletic 
experience.  That's  where  his  "awful"  ends, 
however. 

When  it  comes  to  Babe  Ruth  Baseball. 
Walker  Is  very  hard  to  overshadow.  He  serves 
as  the  13-15  State  Director  for  the  program 
and  his  experience  in  Babe  Ruth  Baseball 
dates  back  to  almost  the  beginning — 1953. 

Walker  first  became  afflliated  with  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  as  a  member  of  the  FernhiU 
Babe  Ruth  League  Board  of  Directors  and 
moved  up  the  ladder  to  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Oregon  State  BRL  before  becoming 
the  State  Director. 

The  retired  Army  Sergeant  Is  a  graduate 
of  Willamette  University  (Salem.  Ore.)  and 
has  been  the  receipent  of  many  awards  dur- 
ing his  long  srvice  to  the  youth  of  the  Port- 
land area,  including  a  1965  award  which 
named  him  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  Port- 
land Amateur  Baseball  Association. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  asked  Ward  Walker,  regional  director 
for  Oregon,  for  more  information  on  the 
Oregon  Babe  Ruth  program,  he  did  such 
a  good  job  that  I  certainly  cannot  im- 
prove on  his  description.  One  of  the 
program's  aspects  of  the  Foster  Parent 
Plan,  which  got  its  start  in  Oregon.  As 
his  letter  states: 

Another  Facet  of  our  program  which  began 
in  Oregon  is  the  Foster  Parent  Plan  In  which 
the  kids  from  one  area  at  each  tournament 
level  stay  with  parents  or  townspeople  of  the 
hosting  league.  This  gives  the  kids  an  insight 
into  a  different  area  of  the  state,  region,  or 
nation  as  the  case  may  be  and  allows  them 
to  see  how  other  people  live.  We  believe  this 
socializing  part  of  the  overall  program  is 
the  most  important.  Playing  Baseball  is  im- 
portant to  the  kids  but  the  lasting  effect 
will  be  their  social  experiences.  When  we  bad 
the  World  Series  at  Olendlve.  Montana  sev- 
eral years  ago  a  lot  of  kids  made  real  con- 
tacu.  After  college.  4  of  the  boys  went  back 
and  married  the  gals  they  met  in  Olendlve 
and  corresponded  with  for  many  years.  Ouess 
we  are  marriage  brokers  too. 

That  was  the  first  time  I  realized  that 
junior  baseball  programs  qualified  as 
marriage  brokers. 

Second,  Ward  Walker's  letter  to  me 
sets  out  the  amount  of  volunteer  time 
and  labor,  and  what  it  has  meant  to 
many  towns  in  Oregon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  portion  of  his  letter 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


As  to  what  good  the  program  has  done 
for  the  community — 

New  nelds  at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers : 

Grants  Pass  a  beautifully  built 

and  lighted  field  worth $200.  000 

Roseburg  building  a  new  park 
for  Babe  Ruth  Baseball,  worth 
at  least..- 200.000 

Med/ord  in  Che  building  (volun- 
teer labor  and  materials) 
worth  at  least 150.000 

Oswego  completing  a  new  lighted 
park  (seating  and  concession 
stands  planned  still)   worth..        100.000 

Newport  in  conjunction  with  the 
Catholic  Church  on  a  100-year 
lease  of  property  basis  a  beau- 
tiful unlighted  park  worth  at 
least   (facilities  only) 60.000 

Beaverton  planning  a  volunteer 

park   (not  yet  built) - 

Tigara  has  new  lighted  park  with 
stands  worth  (facilities  only — 
land  belongs  to  school  dis- 
trict  95,000 

Pendleton  has  fully  owned  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  Park  next  to 
Roundup  Grounds  worth  at 
least    -       300.000 

Baker,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
built  and  dedicated  with  his 
help  the  most  beautiful  park 
in  the  State — community  ef- 
fort with  volunteer  work  and 
Lee  Adler's  $17,000  in  cash 
worth  now  about 200.  000 

Ontario  now  building  like  mad. 
Will  have  completed  by  fall  a 
facility  as  nice  as  Baker's 300.000 


Total  completely  new  facili- 
ties available  for  all  the 
community... 1.505.000 

MbUt  improvements  to  city  owned 
p..rks  by  volunteer  help  and 
huge  donations  by  local  firms: 

Klamath   Falls  for  world  series 

hosting    1969... 75.000 

Salem  in  the  Keizer  district  on 

the  church  field 25.000 

Fore.st  Grove  completely  rebuilt 

city  park 40.000 

Newburg — new  field,  stands,  con- 
cession stands,  and  rest  rooms 
for  all  to  use 75.000 

Hermlston — two  fields  with  toi- 
let facilities  (a  real  accom- 
plishment in  this  rocky  soil)  ..       140,000 

Waldport — built  up  and  lighted.         25.  000 

The   Dalles — completely   rebuilt 

with    volunteers 65.000 

Milton  Freewater — rebuilt  field.         15.  000 

City  of  Portland — a  lot  of  volun- 
teer help  with  no  real  estimate 
of  cost  but  a  beck  of  a  lot. 
Conservatively  on  the  12  fields 
we  do  each  year  about  $5,000 
worth  of  work  but  this  is 
malnten.'tnce    


Total,  permanent  improve- 
ments by  volunteer  help 
and  business  donations  on 
existing  fields 465.000 

We  believe  moreover  that  our  program  has 
unified  a  lot  of  townspeople  in  a  program 
for  the  common  good  as  have  other  kids 
sport  programs.  It  Is  most  usual  to  see  all 
walks  of  life  represented  on  the  boards  and 
coaching  staffs  of  the  leagues  and  teams. 
It  is  most  common  to  see  docors,  lawyers, 
bricklayers,  taxi  drivers,  clerks,  laborers,  and 
lots  of  women  working  side  by  side  to  the 
end  that  their  kids  will  have  a  good  facility 
and  to  see  that  it  Is  fairly  operated. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
reference  to  the  Baker  Field  concerns 
miy    participation,    along    with    Ward 
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Walker  and  several  others,  in  the  dedica- 
tion in  1966.  The  Leo  Adler  Babe  Ruth 
Field  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what 
a  city  can  do  in  getting  behind  a  worth- 
while project  such  as  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  would  like  to  rec- 
ognize some  adults  in  Oregon  who  give 
countless  hours  to  make  this  program  a 
success.  There  are  many  other  men  who 
deserve  this  recognition,  but  I  want  to 
salute  the  following  Oregonians  for  their 
continuing  efforts  to  help  the  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  program: 

Al  Davidson,  J.  Hutchins,  Arnold  Jen- 
sen. Hal  Mackin,  Frank  Stapleton,  Neal 
Jackson.  Joe  Michael,  Buz  Wagner,  Mar- 
vin Lemmon,  Fred  Naylor,  Blackie  Oder- 
man.  William  Welch,  Wendy  Huettl, 
Dave  Frei.  Ed  Fomess. 

Jack  Crook.  Dudley  Franco.  Darrell 
Leabo.  Ward  E.  Walker.  Forrest  Sulli- 
van. Ken  Stuart.  Fred  Quinn,  John 
Maylie,  Kenneth  Westover,  Quentin 
Probst,  Bob  Wack,  Bob  St.  Aubin,  Floyd 
Markham,  George  Palmer,  Eldon  Messer. 

In  closing,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  letter  from  Ward  Walker 
and  one  from  W.  L.  Huettl  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

June  3.  1970. 
Re  Babe  Ruth  Baseball 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfieu), 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
(Attention  Walt  Evans) 

Gentixmen  :  As  per  lur  telephone  conver- 
sation of  a  few  minutes  ago  we  submit  the 
following  pertinent  Information : 

We  started  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  in  Oregon 
In  1953  with  the  City  of  Portland  Incorporat- 
ing It  Into  their  Portland  Amateur  Baseball 
Association  program  to  have  a  program  for 
13,  14.  and  15  year  old  boys.  The  First  year 
there  were  8  teams  in  the  City  roughly  fol- 
lowing the  High  School  Lines.  The  Interest 
grrew  and  now  we  have  chartered  43  leagues 
for  the  1970  year.  We  have  335  teams  In  ma- 
jor competition  now.  Each  team  has  16  boys 
so  we  know  for  sxire  there  are  5025  Oregon 
boys  pla3rlng  baseball  In  our  Major  League 
system.  A  great  many  leagues  also  have  minor 
programs  so  we  figure  at  least  500  Boys  In 
the  minors.  For  each  boy  playing  we  have  4 
or  more  adults  taking  part  as  spectators, 
coaches,  managers,  concession  stand  person- 
nel, etc.  Our  program  bas  really  grown  in 
Oregon  and  Is  just  starting  a  big  burst  down 
through  the  central  part  of  the  state  with 
Grants  Pass  and  Salem  Joining  the  Strong- 
holds of  Roseburg,  Medford,  Albany,  and  Lake 
Oswego. 

As  to  what  good  the  program  has  done  for 
the  community — 
New  fields  at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers : 
Grants  Pass  a  beautifully  built 

and  lighted  field  worth $200,  000 

Roseburg  building  a  new  park 
for  Babe  Ruth  Baseball,  worth 

atleast 200.000 

Medford  In  the  building  (volun- 
teer   labor     and     materials), 

worth  at  least 150,000 

Oswego  completing  a  new  light- 
ed park  (seating  and  conces- 
sion   stands    planned    still). 

worth --       100.000 

Newport  In  conjunction  with 
the  Catholic  Church  on  a  100- 
year  lease  of  property  basis  a 
beautiful  unlighted  park 
worth  at  least  (facilities 
only)   •0,000 


Beaverton  planning  a  volunteer 
park  (not  yet  built) . 

Tigard  has  new  lighted  park 
with  stands  worth  (facil- 
ities only — land  belong  to 
school  dUtrlct) $95,000 

Pendleton  has  fully  owned  Babe 
Ruth  BasebaU  Park  next  to 
Roundup  Grounds  worth  at 
least 300,000 

Baker,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
built  and  dedicated  with  his 
help  the  most  beautiful  park 
in  the  state — community  ef- 
fort with  volunteer  work  and 
Leo  Adler's  $17,000  In  cash 
worth  now  about 200,000 

Ontario  now  building  like  mad. 
WUl  have  completed  by  fall  a 
faculty  as  nice  as  Baker's 300,000 

Total,  completely  new  facil- 
ities available  for  all  the 
community 1,606,000 

Major  Improvements  to  city  owned 
parks  by  volunteer  help  and 
huge  donations  by  local  firms : 

Klamath  Falls  for  world  series 

hosting  1968 76,000 

Salem  In  the  Keizer  district  on 
the  church  field 25.000 

Forest  Grove  completely  rebuilt 

city  park 40.  000 

Newburg — ^new  field,  stands,  oon- 
cesslon  stands,  and  rest  rooms 
for  all  to  use 76,000 

Hermlston — two  fields  with  toi- 
let facilities  (a  real  accom- 
plishment In  this  rocky  soil)  .       140,  000 

Waldport — built  up  and  lighted.         25,  000 

The  Dalles — completely  rebuilt 

with  volunteers 55,000 

Milton  Freewater — rebuilt  field-         16, 000 

City  of  Portland — a  lot  of  volun- 
teer help  with  no  real  estimate 
of  cost  but  a  heck  of  a  lot — 
conservatively  on  the  12  fields 
we  do  each  year  about  $5,000 
worth  of  work  but  this  is 
maintenance 


Total,  permanent  Improve- 
ments by  volunteer  help 
and  business  donations  on 
existing  fields 466,000 

We  believe  moreover  that  otir  program  has 
unified  a  lot  of  townspeople  In  a  program 
for  the  common  good  as  have  other  kid 
sport  programs.  It  Is  most  usual  to  see  all 
walks  of  life  represented  on  the  boards  and 
coaching  staffs  of  the  leagues  and  teams.  It 
Is  most  common  to  see  doctors,  lawyers,  brick- 
layers, taxi  drivers,  clerks,  laborers,  and  lots 
of  women  working  side  by  side  to  the  end 
that  their  kids  will  have  a  good  facility  and 
to  see  that  It  Is  fairly  operated. 

In  1966  a  Portland  Team  took  2nd  place 
In  the  National  Tournament  at  Douglas.  Ari- 
zona. In  the  last  16  years  the  Oregon  Team 
has  represented  the  Region  (Oregon,  Wash- 
ington. Idaho,  Montana.  Wyoming.  British 
Columbia,  and  Alaska)  10  times.  In  each  case 
the  Oregon  Team  did  a  very  creditable  job 
with  two  2nds.  three  thirds  and  two  4th 
places.  Oregon  has  hosted  the  World  Series 
twice  with  Portland  the  first  site  in  1956  with 
Mickey  LoUch  pitching  In  the  final  game  but 
going  down  to  defeat  In  1968  Klamath  Falls 
hosted  the  Series  and  did  the  greatest  job 
yet  done  In  a  kid  baseball  World  Series.  They 
were  just  too  much.  A  very  profitable  series 
for  all  concerned. 

Another  facet  of  our  program  which  began 
In  Oregon  Is  the  Poster  Parent  Plan  In  which 
the  kids  from  one  area  at  each  tournament 
level  stay  with  parents  or  townspeople  of 
the  hosting  league.  This  gives  the  kids  an 
Insight  Into  a  dllferent  area  of  the  sUte,  re- 


gion, or  nation  as  the  case  may  be  and  allows 
them  to  see  how  other  people  live.  We  believe 
this  socializing  part  of  the  overall  program 
is  the  most  Important.  Playing  basebaU  Is 
Important  to  the  kids  but  the  lasting  effect 
will  be  their  social  experiences.  When  we  had 
the  World  Series  at  Olendlve,  Montana  sev- 
eral years  ago  a  lot  of  kids  made  real  con- 
tacts. After  college,  4  of  the  boys  went  back 
and  married  the  gals  they  met  in  Glendlve 
and  corresponded  with  for  many  years.  Guess 
we  are  marriage  brokers  too. 

A  final  good  item  we  believe  Is  that  this 
program  has  really  kept  a  lot  of  adults  out 
of  trouble.  Think  about  that  tor  a  tlmeJ 
When  you  are  working  with  your  kids,  you 
get  to  know  them.  I  know  few  If  any  of  our 
boys  who  have  ended  up  with  serious  hang 
ups  If  their  parents  took  part  in  the  program. 
We  beUeve  It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
family  soUdlfiers  In  otir  country  and  we  In- 
tend to  keep  working  at  It  for  a  great  many 
years  to  come. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  board  of  di- 
rectors working  personnel  at  District  and 
above.  Naturally,  each  league  has  a  similar 
board  and  working  group  of  coaches  and 
managers.  Of  the  4  adults  per  kid  we  Include 
parents  and  grandparents  pi  vis  a  lot  of  old 
goats  like  us  who  have  got  In  the  program 
and  find  it  Is  doing  a  lot  nK>re  for  tis  than 
we  for  the  kids  most  likely.  At  this  point,  I 
suppose,  I  should  point  out  that  no  one  be- 
low the  few  National  professional  officers  gets 
any  pay.  Expenses  of  travelling  to  tourna- 
ments are  paid  by  the  program  If  there  Is 
revenue  enough  but  most  of  us  find  It  a  bole 
In  our  pocket  that  we  dont  want  to  patch. 
We  figure  that  over  100,000  adults  In  Oregon 
plus  a  lot  more  kids  than  that  have  been 
helped  and  exposed  to  kid  baseball  and  foimd 
It  good. 

We  wish  you  good  luck  In  the  years  to 
come  and  hope  some  of  the  above  will  do  a 
Job  for  you  and  for  us. 

We  would  appreciate  any  Items  you  might 
send  us  relative  to  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Kid  Baseball  and  especially.  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball. 

Very  truly. 

Wakd  E.  Walkex. 

PS. — I  am  sure  you  realize  this  must  be 
a  voltmteer  when  you  see  the  lousy  typing 
Job  I've  done  above. 

Ku^CATB  Falls.  Okeg. 

May  12,  1970. 
Senator  Makk  Hattielo, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea*  Senatok  Hatfield:  Yotir  participa- 
tion In  the  actlvlttee  concerning  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  on  the  Chamber  floor,  June  16th.  Is 
hereby  heartily  requested. 

This  subject  Is  no  stranger  to  most  Orego- 
nians because  Oregon  has  been  a  real  leader 
In  youth  baseball  activities.  Here  In  Klamath 
Falls  we  have  been  especially  busy,  having 
hosted  the  1968  Babe  Ruth  World  Series, 
and  In  September,  1970.  will  host  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  World  Series.  Such  Interest  has 
developed  winners  too,  as  evidenced  by  Ore- 
gon being  a  real  national  threat  nearly 
every  year  in  all  youth  baseball  programs. 

Far  more  Important  than  producing  win- 
ners Is  the  good  done  tot  the  youth  and 
adults  who  give  of  their  time.  When  these 
two  age  groups  spend  their  hours  together 
on  the  practice  or  playing  fields,  there  is  no 
real  generation  gap.  The  hours  they  spend  In 
healthy,  wholesome  exercise  are  hours  they 
are  not  engaging  In  activities  that  mak&l^b*^ 
front-page  news.  A  by-line  on  the  ^p<Mt8 
page  is  far  better.  7 

It  Is  a  proven  fact  that  the  percentage  of 
teen-age  delinquents  coming  out  of  these 
summer  ball  programs  Is  almost  non-ezlst- 
ent.  Any  reduction  Is  great,  and  we  are 
proud  of  the  kids  taking  part  In  these  pro- 
grams. If  we  only  had  more  ball  parks  and 
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more  practice  fields,  we 
more.  Little  League  Is  doing 
the  mid-graders;    Babe  Rutli 
Junior  High  boys,  but  the 
grains,  such  as  American 
nle  Mack,  seem  to  lose  too 
and  other  Interests,  but 
the  lack  of  playing  laclUties 

My  District    r^l   In   Oregop 
geography  that  runs  from 
to    a    strip    of    northern 
South,   and   from  Lakeview 
Mediord    In    the   West.   We 
chartered  right  now.  and  a 
land  wU!  be  In  with  four 
54   teams  means  that  we 
over  800  lads.  13  to  15  years 
vided  a  summer  program 
time  for   their   lormulauve 
much  more  than  good 

We  have  some  cases  where 
^O/UUles  for  his  practice 

tmng    many    of    your    felloi  r 
workers  will  have  difficulty 
That  is  why  out  of  close  to  ' 
teams,  nearly   1.100  come 
populated  Pacific  Coast 
sevr  1  States  and  provinces 
contributes  3^0  teams  for  a 

Before  our  wide-open    . 
buildings  and   people,   we 
aOUetlc    faclUdes.    such    as 
built  ao  we  can  even  impoi 
a   release   for   energies    that 
detriment  to  all  of  our  aims 

As   one    representing    the 
Oregaa,  you  can  be  justly  . 
in  the  Special  Order  on  Juni 
Respectfully  yours. 

W 
Direci  r.  Oregon  Babe 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pijesident.  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  to  hive  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 
by  a  securities  industry 
provide  greater  financial 
customers  of  registered  brbkers  and  deal- 
ers and  members  of  national  securi- 
ties exchanges. 

Following  eaiiier  hearii  gs  on  this  vital 
matter,  the  industr>'  has  responded  with 
a  proposal  which  it  finds  acceptable  for 
the  achievement  of  gnater  customer 
protection  in  the  securities  field.  I  shall 
be  studying  this  proposal 
to  determine  whether  the 
ment  with  my  own  bill 
broad  to  provide  a  comnxln  basis  for  for- 
ward looking  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  draft  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  bi  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s. 

A  bill  to  provide  greater  fin  uoclal  protection 

for   customers   of   registered    brokers   ftnd 

ihsU  in  and  members  of  national   securi- 
ties exchanges 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senite  and  House  of 
Repretentatitie*  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  auerhiled, 

SscnoK.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"SecTUitleB  Investor  Protec^on  Act  of  1970. •• 

Sec.  2.  Section  15 (b>  of  tiie  Securities  Ex- 
ebange  Act  of   1934  Is  amended  by  adding 
ttoee     new     paragraphs 
through    (13),  respectively, 
lows: 

"(11)  No  broker  or  dealei 
(except  M  hereinafter  provided  In  this  sub- 
•eetlon)  remain,  registered  pursuant  to  this 
Bubaection  unless  such  br^er  or  dealer  Is 


Dumbered      (11) 
to  read  as  fol- 

•han  become,  or 


a  member  of  an  approved  Investor  protec- 
tion organization.  As  used  In  this  title,  the 
term  "approved  Investor  protection  organi- 
zation" shall  Include  the  Corporation  estab- 
lished by  section  35  of  this  title  and  any  other 
organization  which  the  Commission  shall 
approve  as  being  In  the  public  Interest  and 
satisfying  the  purposes  for  which  sections 
35  and  36  of  this  title  were  enacted.  Includ- 
ing the  providing  of  financial  pro^ctlon  for 
customers  of  brokers  or  dealers  not  less  fa- 
vorable than  that  provided  to  customers  of 
the  members  of  such  Corporation. 

"(12)  In  the  event  that  any  broker  or 
dealer  registered  pxirsuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  an  approved 
Investor  protection  organization,  the  Com- 
mission, shall,  after  appropriate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  by  order  suspend 
or  revoke  the  registration  of  such  broker  or 
dealer  unless  it  finds  that  such  suspension 
or  revocation  is  not  In  the  public  Interest. 

■"(13)  The  Commission  may  by  such  rules 
and  regulatloni  or  orders  as  It  deenas  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  investors  either  un- 
conditionally or  upon  specified  terms  and 
conditions  or  for  specified  periods,  exempt 
from  paragraph  (11)  of  this  subsection  any 
broker  or  dealer  or  class  of  brokers  or  dealers 
specified  in  such  rules,  regulations  or  orders." 
Sec.  3.  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  Section  35  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'See.  35(a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  'Securities 
Investor  Protection  Corporation'  (herein  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Corporation"").  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  have  succession  until  dissolved 
by  Act  of  Congress,  which  Act  shall  make  pro- 
vision that  none  of  the  net  assets  of  the  Cor- 
poration will  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  of 
its  members.  "The  (Corporation  shall  not  be 
an  agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Government;  shall  be  a  membership 
corporation  In  which  any  broker  or  dealer 
registered  pursuant  to  section  15  of  this  title 
shall  be  eligible  for  membership;  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  sections  36  and  37  of  this  title  and,  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  such  sections,  to 
the  provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Governors  consisting  of  not  more  than 
twelve  individuals,  as  follows;  (1)  one  gov- 
ernor shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate;  (11)  one  governor  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  F>re&ldent;  (ill)  one  gov- 
ernor shall  be  appointed  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  national  securities  exchange 
having  the  highest  dollar  volume  of  trading; 
provided  that  if  such  volume  exceeds  SOTe 
of  the  total  dollar  volume  of  trading  on  all 
national  securities  exchanges,  an  additional 
four  governors  shall  be  so  appointed  by 
such  governing  body;  (Iv)  the  respective 
governing  bodies  of  the  national  securities 
exchanges  ranking  second,  third  and  fourth 
In  doUar  volume  of  trading  shall  each  appoint 
one  governor;  and  (v)  two  governors  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  national  securities  asso- 
ciation registered  pursuant  to  section  15A(b) 
of  this  title,  or.  If  there  shall  be  more  than 
one  such  association,  by  the  association 
having  the  greatest  number  of  members.  All 
matters  relating  to  tenure  In  office.  Including 
the  terms  of  oSce  of  governors  and  the 
periods  for  determining  dollar  volumes  of 
trading,  shaQ  be  a£  provided  In  the  by-laws 
of  the  Corporation. 

'"(3)  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  elect 
from  Its  members  a  chairman  who  shall  be 
the  chief  executive  ofllcer  of  the  (Torporatioa 
and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board 
of  Governors. 

"(4)  In  addition  to  the  powers  granted  to 
the  Corporation  elsewhere  In  this  title,  the 
Ojrporatton  shall  have  the  power — 
"(A)   to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and 


defend.  In  Its  corporate  name  and  through 
Its  own  counsel.  In  any  court.  State  or  Fed- 
eral; 

"(B)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Jtidlclally  noticed; 

"(C)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal,  by  Its 
Board  of  Governors,  by-laws,  rules  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness and  the  exercise  of  all  other  rights  and 
powers  granted  to  the  Corporation  by  this 
title; 

'"(D)  to  conduct  Us  business  (Including 
the  currying  on  of  operations  and  the  main- 
tenance of  offices)  and  to  exercise  all  other 
rights  and  powers  granted  to  it  by  this  title 
in  any  State  or  other  Jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  any  qualification,  licensing  or  other 
statute  in  such  State  or  other  Jurisdiction: 
"(E)  to  lease,  purchase,  accept  gifts  or 
donations  of  or  otherwise  acquire,  to  own, 
hold.  Improve,  use,  or  otherwise  deal  In  or 
with,  and  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge, 
lease,  exchange  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  any 
property,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  or  any  in- 
terest therein,  wherever  situated; 

•"(P)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  to  elect  or  ap- 
point such  officers,  attorneys,  employees  and 
agents  as  may  be  required,  to  determine  their 
qualifications,  to  define  their  duties,  to  fix 
their  salaries,  require  bonds  for  them  and  fix 
the  penalty  thereof;  and 

"(G)  to  enter  Into  contracts,  to  execute 
Instrximents,  to  Incur  liabilities,  and  to  do 
any  and  all  other  acte  and  things  as  may  be 
necessary  or  incidental  to  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  the  exercise  of  all  other  rights 
and  powers  granted  to  the  Corporation  by 
this  title. 

The  Corporation  shall  also  have  all  the  pow- 
ers conferred  upon  a  nonprofit  corporation 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  (Cor- 
poration Act  which  are  not  inconsistent  wiili 
this  section  or  section  36  or  37  of  this  title. 
■■(5)  The  adoption,  amendment  or  repeal 
of  any  by-law,  rule  or  regulation  by  the 
Corporation  shall  take  effect  upon  the  thir- 
tieth day  after  the  fliing  of  a  copy  thceof 
with  the  Commission  or  upon  such  earlier 
date  as  the  Commission  may  determine,  un- 
less the  Commission  shall  enter  an  order  dis- 
approving such  adoption,  amendment  or  re- 
peal. The  Commission  shaU  not  enter  such 
an  order  of  disapproval  unless,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
the  Conunlssion  shall  find  that  such  adop- 
tion, amendment  or  repeal  is  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest  or  contrary  to  the  purposes 
for  which  this  section  and  sections  36  and 
37  of  this  title  were  enacted.  Any  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  provided  for  in 
'  subsecUon  (c)(2),  (c)(3),  (c)(8)  or  (c)(10) 
of  this  section,  and.  unless  specified  therein, 
any  other  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, shall  not  constitute  a  by-law,  rule  or 
regulation  of  the  Corporation. 

"(6)  The  Corporation,  by-law.  rule  or  reg- 
ulation, shall  establish  Its  fiscal  year.  As 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Corporation  shall  submit  to 
the  Commission  a  written  report  relaUve  t3 
the  conduct  of  Its  business  and  the  exercise 
of  ihe  other  rights  and  powers  granted  by 
this  title  during  such  fiscal  year.  Such  re- 
port shall  include  financial  statements  set- 
ting forth  the  financial  position  of  the  Cor- 
poration at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  and 
the  results  of  Its  operations  (Including  the 
source  and  application  of  Its  funds)  for 
such  fiscal  year  The  financial  statements  so 
Included  shall  be  examined  by  an  Indepen- 
dent public  accountant  or  firm  of  indepen- 
dent public  accoiints,  selected  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  satisfactory  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  re- 
port thereon  oi  such  accountant  or  firm.  The 
Commission  shall  transmit  such  report  to 
the  Congrress  with  such  comment  thereon 
as  the  Commission  may  deem  appropriate. 
"(7)  Every  broker  or  dealer  registered  pur- 
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suant  to  subsecUon  (b)  of  section  15  of  this 
title  on  the  120th  day  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970  shaU  automaUcally  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Corporation  on  such 
120th  day  unless  prior  to  such  day  the  Com- 
mission shall,  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
(13)  of  section  16  of  this  title,  have  exempt- 
ed such  broker  or  dealer  from  subsection 
(b)  (11)  of  such  section.  Any  broker  or  deal- 
er who  shall  become  registered  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  section  15  of  this  title 
after  such  120th  day  shall  at  the  time  such 
registration  beoomes  effective  automatlcaUy 
become  a  member  of  the  Corporation  unless 
at  such  time  such  broker  or  dealer  either 
becomes  a  member  of  another  approved  in- 
vestor protection  organization  or  Is  exempt- 
ed by  the  Commission,  pujrsuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  (13)  of  section  15  of  this  title,  from 
membership  In  any  approved  Investor  pro- 
tection organization.  A  broker  or  dealer  shall 
automatically  become  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
poration upon  the  termination  of  the  exemp- 
tion, pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (13)  of  sec- 
tion 15  of  this  title,  of  such  broker  or  dealer 
from  membership  In  any  approved  Investor 
protection  organization,  unless  at  such  time 
such  broker  or  dealer  becomes  a  mMnber  of 
another  approved  Investor  protection  organl- 
eatlon.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
abovementloned  date  of  enactment  and  from 
time  to  time  thereafter,  the  Commission 
shall  furnish  to  the  Corporation  the  names 
and  addresses  of  brokers  and  dealers  reg- 
istered and  becoming  registered  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  section  15  of  this  title  to- 
gether with  such  other  Information  con- 
cerning such  brokers  and  dealers  and  their 
operations  as  may  be  appropriate  In  connec- 
tion with  the  exercise  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  right*  and  powers  granted  to  it  by 
this  title. 

"(b)(1)  As  hereinafter  xised  In  this  title, 
the  term  'seU-regulatory  organization'  shaU 
mean  a  national  securities  exchange  or  a  na- 
tional securities  association  registered  pur- 
suant to  section  15A(b)  of  this  Utle;  the 
term  'financial  responsibility  rules'  shaU 
mean  the  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
financial  responsibility  which  are  applicable 
to  a  broker  or  dealer,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  imder  subsection  (c)  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 15  of  this  title  or  prescribed  by  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange;  and  the  term  'ex- 
amining authority'  shall  mean  the  self-regu- 
latory organization  whlc^  examines  a  mem- 
ber thereof  or  the  Commission  If  the  broker 
or  dealer  Is  not  a  member  of  any  self-regu- 
latory organization.  The  self-regulatory  or- 
ganization of  which  a  member  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Is  a  member  shall  examine  such  mem- 
ber for  compliance  with  applicable  financial 
responsibility  rules,  except  that  if  a  member 
of  the  Corporation  Is  a  member  of  more  than 
one  self-regulatory  organization,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  designate  one  of  such  self-regu- 
latory organizations  to  examine  such  member 
of  the  (Corporation  for  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable financial  responsibility  rules.  Such 
self-regulatory  organization  shall  be  selected 
by  the  Corporation  on  the  basis  of  regulatory 
procedures  employed,  availability  of  staff, 
convenience  of  location,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Corporation  may  consider  appro- 
priate for  the  protection  of  customers  of  its 
members. 

"(2)  The  Corpora^on  shall  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tions toward  the  end  (1)  that  there  will  be 
developed  and  carried  Into  effect  procedures 
reasonably  designed  to  detect  approaching 
financial  difficulty  upon  the  part  of  any 
memt>er  of  the  (Corporation;  (II)  that,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  examinations 
to  ascertain  whether  members  of  the  Corpo- 
ration are  In  compliance  with  applicable 
financial  responsibility  rules  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  self-regulatory  organizations 
under  appropriate  standards  (both  as  to 
method  and  scope)  and  reports  of  such  ex- 


aminations will,  where  appropriate,  be  stand- 
ard In  form;  and  (111)  that,  as  frequently  as 
may  be  practicable  under  the  circumstances, 
each  member  of  the  Corporation  will  file 
information  with,  and  be  examined  by,  the 
self-regulatory  organizations  which  U  the 
examining  authority  for  such  member. 

"(3)  There  shall  be  filed  with  the  Corpo- 
ration by  the  self-regulatory  organizations 
such  reports  of  examinations  of  the  members 
of  the  Corporation  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Corporation  by  by-law,  r\Ue  or  regula- 
tion. Any  report  so  filed  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  imless  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  determine  that  disclosure  there- 
of Is  In  the  public  Interest. 

'"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  in 
any  manner  limit  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  title. 

"(c)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  establish  a 
fund  to  permit  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and 
powers  granted  to  it  by,  and  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of,  this  section  and  section  36 
of  this  tlUe  without  resort,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  to  any  loans  from  the  Treas- 
ury pursuant  to  paragraph  (11)  of  this  sub- 
section. If  and  so  long  as  the  total  amount  of 
the  assets  in  such  fund  shall  aggregate  $150,- 
000.000.  or  such  other  amount  (not  less  than 
$75,000,000)  as  the  Corporation  may.  by  by- 
law, rule  or  regulation,  determine  to  be  ade- 
quate in  the  public  Interest  for  the  protec- 
tion of  customers  of  Its  members,  assess- 
ments made  upon  the  members  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  limited  to  those  required  for 
Its  current  operating  expenses.  In  comput- 
ing such  total  amount  of  assets,  there  shall 
be  deducted  (I)  such  simis  as  shall  be  rea- 
sonably estimated  by  the  Corporation  to  be 
required  to  be  paid  by  the  (Corporation,  less 
the  amount  estimated  to  be  recoverable  by 
It,  in  iM-oceedlngs  pending  pursuant  to  ap- 
plications under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
36  of  this  title,  and  (U)  If  assets  of  the  Cor- 
poration (other  than  assessments  of  mem- 
bers) have  been  pledged  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  bonds,  notes  or  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  Issued  by  the  Corporation,  the 
principal  amount  of  such  bonds,  notes  or 
other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  or  the 
amount  of  the  Investment  of  the  (Corpora- 
tion in  such  assets,  whichever  Is  the  lesser, 
and  there  shall  be  Included  as  assets  only 
cash  on  hand  or  on  deposit  and  the  amount 
Invested  In  securities  Issued  or  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  or  any  person  controlled 
or  sup>ervlsed  by  and  acting  as  an  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  government 
pursuant  to  authority  granted  by  Act  of 
Congress;  provided  that  If  the  total  amount 
of  assets  as  so  computed  aggregates  at  least 
(75,000,000,  there  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In- 
cluded as  cash  In  the  fund  the  amount,  If 
any,  which  the  Corporation  has  the  right  to 
borrow  from  a  bank  under  a  line  of  credit  or 
other  agreement  at  the  time  In  effect  If  the 
cash  so  borrowed  shall  be  repayable  by  the 
Corporation  not  less  than  one  year  from  the 
time  of  borrowing,  including  all  rights  erf 
extension,  refunding  or  renewal  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  (Corporation. 

"(2)  Each  broker  or  dealer  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  C<M-poratlon  on  the  120th  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  that  the  Securities  Investor 
ProtecUon  Act  of  1970  Is  enacted  shall  pay 
to  the  Corporation  an  assesscoent  equal  to 
^th  of  1%  of  the  gross  revenues  from  the 
securities  biislness  of  such  broker  or  dealer 
during  the  calendar  year  1969,  or  If  the 
Commission  shall  determine  that,  for  pur- 
p>06es  of  assessment  pursuant  to  this  pcua- 
graph  (2),  a  lesser  percentage  of  gross  rev- 
enues from  the  securities  business  Is  ^>pro- 
prlate  for  any  class  or  classes  of  brokers  or 
dealers  (taking  Into  account  relevant  factors. 
Including  types  of  business  done  and  nature 
of  securities  sold),  such  lesser  percentage  as 
the  Commission,  by  rule  or  regulation,  shall 
estabUsh  for  such  class  or  classes,  but  in  no 
event  less  than  1/16  of  1%  for  any  such  class; 
provided  that  In  no  event  shall  such 


ment  upon  a  member  be  leas  than  1250  or 
more  than  $160,000.  Each  sell-regulatory  or- 
ganization shall  act  as  collection  agent  for 
the  (Corporation  to  collect  the  assessments 
payable  by  all  brokers  or  dealers  for  whom 
•uch  self -regulatory  organization  is  the  ex- 
amlnliLg  authority,  and  such  brokers  or  deal- 
ers shall  pay  such  assessments  to  the  Cor- 
poration through  such  examining  authority, 
and  members  of  the  Corporation  who  are  not 
members  of  any  self -regulatory  organization 
shall  make  payment  direct  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. All  asseesments  made  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  payable  In  two  equal 
Installments,'  of  which  the  first  shall  be  due 
on  M-  before  the  120th  day  foUowlng  such 
data  of  enactment,  and  the  second  shall  be 
due  on  December  31,  1970  »  or  such  date  prior 
thereto  as  the  Corporation,  by  resolution  of 
Its  Board  of  Governors,  shall  specify.  As  used 
In  this  section,  the  term  "gross  revenues  from 
the  securities  business"  shall  mean  the  svun 
of  (but  without  duplication) ;   (1)  commis- 
sions  earned   in    connection    with    transac- 
tions in  securities  effected  for  customers  as 
agent,    net   of   commissions    paid    to    other 
brokers  or  dealers  In  connection  with  such 
transactions,  and  markups  in  respect  of  pur- 
chases or  sales  of  securities  as  principal,  (11) 
charges  for  executing  or  clearing  transactions 
In   securities   for   other   brokers   or   dealers, 
(ill)  the  net  realized  gain.  If  any,  from  prin- 
cipal transactions  in  securities  In  trading  ac- 
counts, (iv)   the  net  profit,  if  any,  from  the 
management  of  or  participation  In  the  under- 
writing or  distribution  of  securities,  (v)  In- 
terest earned  on  customnv'  securities  ac- 
counts,   (vl)    fees   for   investment    advisory 
services  or  account  supervision  in  respect  of 
securities  and  ntanagement  fees  from  invest- 
ment companies,   (vii)   fees  for  the  solicita- 
tion of  proxies  with  respect  to,  or  tenders  or 
exchanges  of,  securities,  (vlll)  Income  from 
service  charges   or  other  surcharges   in  re- 
spect of  securities,  (Ix)  dividends  and  interest 
received    on    securities    in    Investment    ac- 
counts, (X)  fees  In  connection  with  put,  call 
and  other  option  transactions,  and  (zl)  fees 
and  other  Income  tot  aU  other  Investment 
banking   services;    i»x>vlded   that   securities 
shall  not  Include  any  Interests  in  real  estate 
or  oil,  gas  or  other  mineral  rights.  To  the  ex- 
tent  provided   by   the   (Corporation,   by-law. 
rule  or  regulation,  gross  revenues  from  the  se- 
curities business  of  a  broker  or  dealer  and 
all  its  subsidiaries  and  the  op^ations  of  any 
business  to  which  such  broker  or  dealer  has 
succeeded  shall  be  Included.  The  Corporation 
shall  have  the  right,  by  by-law,  rule  or  regu- 
lation to  define  all  terms  tised  in  this  para- 
grt^h  insofar  as  such  definitions  are  not  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(3)  After  consultation  with  self -regula- 
tory organizations,  the  Corporation  shall, 
by  resolution  of  its  Board  of  Governors,  make 
upon  the  members  of  the  Corporation  such 
assessments  as  may  be  necessary  that,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time,  the  fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  sub- 
section will  have,  and  continue  to  have, 
therein  the  total  amount  of  assets  required 
by  such  paragraph,  and  that  the  Corp>oratlon 
will  have  all  moneys  required  for  its  current 
operating  expenses  and  for  the  payment 
when  due  of  the  principal  of,  and  Interest 
and  premium,  if  any,  on,  all  moneys  borrowed 
by  the  Corporation;  provided  that  the  as- 
sessments so  mitde  shall  be  in  conformity 
with  contractual  obligations  assumed  by  the 
Corporation  in  connection  with  any  loan  or 
pledge  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (10)  or 
(11)  of  this  sut>secUon.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  such  assessments,  the  (Corporation, 
by  resolution  of  its  Board  of  Governors,  may 
classify  the  members  of  the  Corporation  ac- 


1  Assumes  enactment  prior  to  September  1, 
1970. 

'  Assumes  enactment  prior  to  September  1, 
1970. 
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ness, the  number  or  dollar  v(  lume  of  trans- 
actions effected  by  them,  the  number  of  and 
the  amounts  of  cash  and  seburltles  in  the 
customer  accounts  malntal|ked  by  them, 
their  net  capital,  the  nature  tol  their  activi- 
ties, whether  In  the  securit^s  business  or 
otherwise,  and  other  relevant)  factors,  all  as 
the  Board  of  Oovernors  detenfilnes  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable.  Assessments  4ball  be  paid  by 
members  of  the  Corporation  iibon  a  quarterly 
basis  or  upon  such  other  ba^ls  as  the  Cor- 
poration by  resolution  of  Its  j  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors may  determine,  and.  kn  the  case  of 
memben  of  self-regulatory  |  organizations, 
shaU  be  coUeoted  through  Bhelr  resi)ectlve 
examining  authorities.  An  examining  author- 
ity shall  be  obligated  to  remit  to  the  Cor- 
poration assessments  made  qnder  this  sub- 
aaetloa  only  to  the  extent  thkt  payments  at 
such  assessments  are  recelval  by  such  ex- 
amining authority. 

"(4)  Each  broker  or  dealer  rwho  ts  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Corporation  shall  lUe  with  such 
broker's  or  dealer's  examining!  authority  such 
Information  (Including  reports  of,  and  In- 
formation with  respect  to.  th4  gross  revenues 
from  the  securities  business '  of  such  mem- 
l)er.  including  the  composition  thereof, 
transactions  In  eecurltlee  eltected  by  such 
member,  and  such  other  Information  with 
respect  to  such  member's  activltlee.  whether 
tn  the  securities  business  or  otherwise.  In- 
cluding customer  accounts  ii»alntalned,  net 
capital  employed,  and  activities  conducted) 
•8,  by  by-law.  rule  or  regulation,  the  Cor- 
poratioti  may  determine  nece^ary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose  of  patagraphs  (2)  or 
(3)  of  this  subsection.  The  examining  au- 
thority shall  file  with  the  Co  rporatlon  all  or 
such  part  of  ruch  Informal  Ion  (and  such 
compilations  and  analyses  thereof)  as  the 
Corporation,  by  by-law,  ruU  or  regulation, 
shall  prescribe.  No  application,  report  or 
document  filed  pursuant  to  this  section  or 
•ection  36  or  section  87  of  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  filed  pxirsuant  bo  this  title  for 
the  pxirpoee  of  section  18  of  t1  ils  title. 

"(5)  K  a  member  shall  hive  paid  In  full 
an  aoEeasment  made  upon  h  m  by  tbe  Cor- 
poration, or  such  portion  thereof  as  at  the 
time  shall  be  due  and  payable,  such  member 
rtiall.  within  30  days  after  tthe  malting  of 
such  payment,  be  entitled  to  apply  to  the 
ConunlsBlon  for  a  determination  by  it  wheth- 
er the  amount  of  such  assee^ent  Is  unfair 
and  inequitable  to  such  member  as  com- 
pared to  the  assessments  iiiade  upon  the 
other  mMnbers  of  the  Oarporatlon.  The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized,  af^  appropriate 
notice  and  opportunity  for]  hearing,  upon 
consideration  of  the  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Oovernors  making  such  u^scasuients  and 
such  other  evidence  as  It  maj)  deem  relevant, 
to  determine  whether  such  a^eeaement  upon 
such  member  Is  onftUr  and:  inequitable  as 
alleged.  If  the  Ccanmlssion  ^all  determine 
ttiat  such  asseasment  upon  <uch  member  Is 
not  unfair  and  Inequitable  as  alleged,  the 
OommisElon  shall  enter  an  order  to  that 
effect.  If  the  Commission  thall  determine 
tixat  such  aaseecment  upon  «uch  member  Is 
unfair  and  inequitable  as  alleged,  the  Com- 
mission shall  by  order  reduc*  the  amount  of 
such  asseasnent  upon  such  tuember  to  such 
amount  as.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, is  fair  and  equitable  M  cocnpared  to 
the  assessments  made  upon  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation,  and  the  Corporation 
shall  repay  the  amount  of  siich  reduction  to 
such  member,  together  with  Interest  thereon 
at  the  same  rate  as  U  then  ^pUcable  under 
paragraph   (6)    of  this  subeActloiL 

"(6)  If  a  member  at  the  Cprporatlon  shall 
fall  to  pay  when  due  all  or  i  any  part  of  an 
assessment  made  upon  him.  jthe  vinpald  por- 
tion thereof  shall  bear  interest  at  such  rate 
as  may  be  determined  by  thq  Corporation  by 
by-law.  rule  or  regulation,  an)d  If  such  failure 
shall  continue  for  a  period  of  15  days,  the 


Corporation  shall  be  entitled,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to 
expel  such  member  from  membership  In  the 
Corporation. 

"(7)  Anything  in  this  section  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  (1)  no  assessments 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  upon  a  member  for  payments 
during  any  twelve-month  perlcxl  which  ex- 
ceeds 1^4  of  ITo  of  such  member's  gross  rev- 
enues from  the  securities  business  for  such 
period,  or  'a  of  1  To  thereof  If  any  borrowing 
by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
ilO)  or  (II)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  out- 
standing at  any  time  during  such  period;  and 
(11)  If  and  to  the  extent  that  an  assessment 
upon  a  member  Is  based  upon  or  measured 
by  such  member's  gross  revenues  from  the 
securities  business.  It  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  fair  and  equitable. 

"(8)  Subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  Corporation,  by  res- 
olution of  Its  Board  of  Governors,  may  pre- 
scribe such  procedures  with  respect  to  the 
making  and  collection  of  assessments  as  it 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  permit  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and 
powers  granted  to  the  Corporation  by,  or  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of,  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 36  of  this  title. 

"(9)  There  may  be  contributed  and  trans- 
ferred at  any  time  to  the  Osrporatlon  any 
funds  or  securities  held  by  any  trust  estab- 
lished by  a  seU-regulatory  organization  pkrlor 
to  January  1.  1970.  and  the  amounts  so  con- 
tributed and  transferred  shall  be  applied  as 
a  reduction  In  the  amounts  payable  pursuant 
to  assessments  made  or  to  be  made  by  the 
Corporation  upon  members  of  such  self- 
regulatory  organization,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Corporation;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  no  such  reduction  shall  be  made 
at  any  time  when  there  shall  be  outstanding 
any  borrowing  by  the  Ck>rporatlon  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (10)  or  (11)  of  this  subsection. 

"(10)  The  Corporation,  by  resolution  of  lt« 
Board  of  Oovernors,  shall  have  the  power  to 
borrow  moneys  and  to  evidence  such  bor- 
rowed moneys  by  the  issuance  of  bonds,  notes 
or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness,  all  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  of 
Governors  may  determine,  In  the  case  of  a 
borrowing  other  than  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(11)  of  this  subsection,  or  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  case  of  a  borrowing  pursuant  to  said 
paragraph  (11) .  To  secure  the  payment  of  the 
principal  of,  and  interest  and  premium.  If 
any,  on,  all  bonds,  notes  or  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  so  issued,  the  Corporation, 
by  resolution  of  the  Boctfd  of  Oovernors.  may 
make  agreements  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  future  asaeasments  to  be  made  upon  mem- 
bers and  may  pledge  all  or  any  part  of  the 
assets  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  assess- 
ments made  or  to  be  made  upon  members; 
provided  that,  during  any  period  when  a  bor- 
rowing by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (11)  of  this  subsection  is  outstanding. 
no  pledge  of  any  asaesment  made  pursuant 
to  p>aragTap:i  (3)  of  this  subsection  upon  a 
member  to  secure  any  txmds,  notes  or  other 
evidences  of  Indebtedness  Issued  other  than 
pursuant  to  said  paragraph  (11)  shall  be 
effective  to  the  extent  that  the  assessment  on 
such  member  provides  for  payment  by  such 
member  dtirlng  any  twelve-month  period  of 
an  amount  in  excess  of  >4  of  1%  at  such 
member's  gross  revenues  from  the  securities 
business  for  such  period.  Any  such  pledge 
shall  be  valid  and  binding  from  the  time  that 
it  Is  made,  and  the  assessments  so  pledged 
and  thereafter  received  by  the  Corporation, 
or  any  examining  authority  as  collection 
agent  for  the  Corporation,  shall  immediately 
be  subject  to  the  Hen  of  such  pledge  without 
any  physical  delivery  thereof  or  further  act. 
and  the  Hen  of  such  pledge  shall  be  valid  and 
binding  against  all  parties  having  claims  of 
any  kind  against  the  Corporation  whether 
pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  36  of  this 


title.  In  tort,  contract  or  otherwise.  Irrespec- 
tive of  whether  such  parties  have  notice 
thereof.  Neither  the  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  nor  any  other  Instrument  by 
which  a  pledge  Is  created  need  be  filed  or 
recorded  in  any  Jurisdiction. 

"(11)  At  any  time  that  the  available  assets 
of  the  Corporation  are  insufficient  to  permit 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  powers  granted 
to  the  Cori>oratlon  by,  or  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of,  this  section  and  section  36  of 
this  title,  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  make 
a  loan  or  loans  to  the  Corporation  upon  ap- 
plication therefor.  At  the  time  of  applica- 
tion for,  and  as  a  condition  to,  any  such  loan, 
the  (Corporation  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion a  statement  setting  forth  the  proposed 
use  of  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  and  a  pro- 
jection of  the  assessments  proposed  to  be 
made  during  the  term  of  the  loan  for  which 
application  is  made.  If  the  Commission  shall 
determine  and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  based  upon  conditions  existing  at 
the  time  of  such  application,  either  (a)  that 
the  assessments  so  projected  provide  reason- 
able assvirance  of  repayment  when  due  of 
such  loan.  Including  the  interest  thereon,  or 
(b)  that  such  loan  is  necessary  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  essential  for  the  protection 
of  Investors  and  the  maintenance  of  con- 
fidence in  United  States  securities  markets, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  such  loan  as  herein- 
after provided;  provided  that  the  aggregate 
principal  amount  at  any  time  outstanding  of 
all  bonds,  notes  or  other  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness evidencing  loans  so  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  not  exceed 
tl. 000,000.000  and  provided,  further,  that 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  each  such  loan 
(and  the  forms  and  denominations  of  the 
bonds,  notes  ox  othK'  evidences  of  Indebted- 
ness issued  by  the  Corporation  to  evidence 
such  loan)  shall  be  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who.  In  determin- 
ing the  rate  of  Interest  thereon,  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  current  average  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  is- 
sued during  the  month  preceding  the  issu- 
ance by  the  Corporation  of  such  bonds,  notes 
or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasiu7  shall  piuxhase  any 
bonds,  notes  or  other  evidences  of  Indebted- 
ness issued  to  evidence  a  loan  under  this 
paragraph  (11)  and  for  that  purpose  he  Is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securi- 
tte«  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  that  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  include  any  pur- 
chase of  such  bonds,  notes  or  other  evidences 
at  Indebtedness.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
bonds,  notes  or  other  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness acquired  by  him  under  this  paragraph. 
All  redemptions,  ptirchases  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  bonds, 
notes  or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  shall 
be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  20  of  this 
title  shall  not  apply  to  any  liability  under 
or  In  connection  with  this  section  or  section 
86  of  this  title." 

Sec.  4.  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  36 
to  read  as  follows: 

"See.  36(a)(1)  Whenever  an  examining 
authority  shall  determine  that  a  member  of 
the  CorjKwation,  or  a  member  who  has  been 
expelled  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  (6)  of 
section  35  of  this  tiUe  and  not  thereafter 
exempted  from  membership  In  an  approved 
Investor  protection  organization  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)(18)  of  section  16  of  this 
tiUe.  or  a  member  whose  registration  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  section  16  of  this 
title  is  suspended  or  revoked  pursuant  to 
subsecUon  (b)  (12)  of  section  15  of  this  title. 
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has  faUed  or  U  in  danger  of  falling  to  meet 
its  outstanding  obligations  to  customers, 
such  «iiamt"i"g  authority  shall  forthwith 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  shall  conclusively 
be  deemed  to  have  failed  or  to  be  in  danger 
of  failing  to  meet  Its  outstanding  obligations 
to  customers  if: 

"(A)  such  member  Is  insolvent  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1(19)  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act; 

"(B)  such  member  is  unable  to  meet  its 
obligations  as  they  matiu-e; 

"(C)  such  member  has  committed  an  act 
of  bankruptcy  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 

"(D)  such  member  is  the  subject  of  a 
receivership  or  an  insolvency  or  liquidation 
proceeding  pending  In  any  court  or  before 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  or  any  State; 
or 

"(E)  such  member  Is  unable  to  demon- 
strate that  it  Is  In  compliance  with  appli- 
cable financial  responsibility  rules  and  the 
examining  authority  for  such  member  deter- 
mines that  such  member  is  generally  unable 
to  meet  demands  upon  such  member  for  rea- 
sonably prompt  payment  or  delivery  of  cash 
or  securities. 

"(3)  Any  notice  given  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  by  reason  of 
a  condition  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (E) 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  exam- 
ining authority  whether,  In  Its  opinion,  such 
condition  could  be  eliminated  reasonably 
promptly  by  the  Imposition  of  restrictions 
on  transactions  or  other  activities  of  the 
member  involved,  by  the  making  of  a  sub- 
ordinated loan  by  the  Corporation  to  such 
member,  or  by  the  merger  or  other  combina- 
tion of  the  business  of  such  member  with 
another  broker  or  dealer,  or  by  any  com- 
bination of  the  foregoing,  and.  If  so,  the 
plan  proposed  for  the  elimination  of  such 
condition;  provided,  however,  that  If  and 
so  long  as  there  remains  outstanding  any 
borrowing  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  (11)  of  section  35  of  this  title, 
no  such  plan  may  provide  for  the  making  of 
a  subordinated  loan  by  the  Corporation.  Up- 
on receipt  of  a  notice  which  is  accompanied 
by  such  a  plan,  the  Corporation  shall  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  in  the  public  Interest 
(i)  to  permit  the  member  involved  to  con- 
tinue operations  pursuant  to  such  plan  or 
any  modification  thereof  approved  by  the 
Corporation  or  (11)  to  liquidate  the  business 
of  such  member;  provided,  however,  that 
notwithstanding  the  Corporation's  permit- 
ting such  member  so  to  continue  operations, 
the  Corporation  may.  at  any  time  thereafter 
during  the  continuance  of  the  condition 
specified  in  such  notice,  make  application 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion if  it  shall  determine  that  liquidation 
of  the  business  of  such  memlier  is  In  the 
public  interest.  Any  subordinated  loan  made 
to  a  memt>er  pursuant  to  ^ny  such  plan  or 
modification  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  pro- 
visions as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Corpo- 
ratl<Mi,  and  the  Corporation  shall  provide 
the  proceeds  of  such  loan  to  such  member. 

"(4)  Upon  receipt  of  a  notice  given  pur- 
sutuit  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
by  reason  of  a  condition  referred  to  tn  sub- 
paragraph (A).  (C)  or  (D)  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Corporation  shall, 
and  upon  receipt  of  a  notice  given  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  by  rea- 
son of  any  other  condition  the  Corporation 
in  its  discretion  may.  apply  to  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  specified  In  section 
27  of  this  title  and,  upon  notice  to  the  mem- 
ber Involved,  obtain  a  decree  adjudicating 
that  such  member  has  failed  or  is  in  danger 
of  failing  to  meet  Its  outstanding  obliga- 
tions to  customers.  Such  application  may  be 
filed  notwithstanding  the  pendency  in  the 


same  or  any  other  court  of  any  bankruptcy, 
mortgage  foreclosure,  or  equity  receivership 
proceeding  or  any  proceeding  to  reorganize, 
conserve,  or  liquidate  such  member  or  its 
property,  or  any  proceeding  to  enforce  a  lien 
against  property  of  such  member.  A  member 
In  respect  of  which  such  an  application  has 
been  filed  is  hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "debtor",  and  the  date  on 
which  such  an  application  with  respect  to 
any  debtor  is  filed  Is  hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "filing  date",  except 
that  If  a  notice  Is  required  by  reason  of  a 
condition  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (D) 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the 
'filing  date'  shall  mean  such  earlier  date, 
if  any,  as  a  petition  was  filed  by  or  against 
the  debtor  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

"(5)  Upon  the  filing  of  an  application 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  court  to  which  application  is  n^ade 
shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
debtor  Involved  and  its  property  wherever 
located.  Pending  an  adjudication  such  court 
shall  stay,  and  upon  appointment  by  It  of 
a  trustee  as  hereinafter  provided  such  court 
shall  continue  the  stay  of,  any  pending 
bankruptcy,  mortgage  foreclosure,  equity 
receivership  or  other  proceeding  to  reorga- 
nize, conserve  or  liquidate  the  debtor  or  Its 
property  and  any  other  suit  against  any  re- 
ceiver, conservator  or  trustee  of  the  debtor 
or  Its  property.  Pending  such  adjudication 
and  ui>on  the  appointment  by  it  of  such 
trxistee,  the  court  may  stay  any  proceeding 
to  enforce  a  lien  against  property  of  the 
debtor  or  any  other  suit  against  the 
debtor.  Pending  such  adjudication,  such 
court  may  appoint  a  temporary  receiver. 

"(6)  If  the  debtor  shall  consent  to  or  fall 
to  contest  the  Corporation's  application  or 
if  the  debtor  falls  adequately  to  controvert 
any  material  allegation  of  such  application, 
the  court  shall  forthwith  appoint  as  trustee 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  business  of  debtor 
(including  the  other  purposes  of  a  proceed- 
ing under  this  section) ,  and  as  attorney  for 
such  trustee,  such  persons  as  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  specify,  provided  that  no  person 
shall  be  appointed  as  such  trustee  or  attorney 
If  such  person  is  not  'disinterested'  within 
the  meaning  of  section  158  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act. 

"(b)(1)  A  trustee  appointed  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  vested  with  the  same 
powers  and  title  with  respect  to  the  debtor 
and  the  property  of  the  debtor,  and  the 
same  rights  to  avoid  preferences,  as  a  trustee 
In  bankruptcy  and  a  trustee  under  Chapter 
X  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  have  with  respect 
to  a  Ijankrupt  and  a  Chapter  X  debtor;  pro- 
vided that-the  trustee  shall  have  the  right 
(1)  with  the  approval  of  the  Corporation,  to 
hire  and  fix  the  compensation  of  all  person- 
nel (including  officers  and  employees  of  the 
debtor  and  of  Its  examining  authc^lty)  and 
other  persons  (including  but  not  limited  to 
accountants)  that  are  deemed  necessary  to 
liquidate  the  business  of  the  debtor  and  for 
the  other  purposes  of  a  proceeding  under 
this  section,  and  (11)  to  operate  the  business 
of  the  debtor  in  order  to  complete  open  con- 
tractual commitments  as  hereinafter  provid- 
ed, and  no  approval  of  the  court  shall  be 
required  therefor.  The  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  advance  to  the  trustee  such 
moneys  as  may  be  required  to  effectuate 
clause  (i)  of  the  foregoing  proviso,  and  shall 
advance  to  the  trustee  such  moneys  as 
(with  those  available  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  (2)  of  this  section)  may  be  required 
to  effectuate  clause  (11)  of  such  proviso. 

"(2)  Except  as  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  or  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  court,  a  trustee  appointed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be. 
subject  to  the  same  duties  as  a  trustee  ap- ' 
pointed  under  section  44  of  the  Bankruptcy  \ 
Act.  provided,  however,  that  a  trustee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection   (a)   of  this 


section  may,  but  shall  have  no  duty  to.  re- 
duce to  money  any  securities  in  the  estate 
of  the  debtor. 

"(3)  Except  as  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  except  that  in 
no  event  shall  a  plan  of  reorganization  be 
formulated,  proceedings  under  this  section 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with,  and 
as  though  they  were  being  conducted  under, 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  X  and  such  of  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  I  to  VII,  incltislve,  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  as  Section  102  of  Chapter 
X  would  make  applicable  if  an  order  of  the 
covu-t  had  been  entered  directing  that 
bankruptcy  be  proceeded  with  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  such  Chapters  I  to  VII.  in- 
clusive; provided  that  the  court  may  stay 
enforcement  of,  but  shall  not  abrogate,  the 
rights  provided  in  section  B8  of  the  Bank- 
rutcy  Act.  For  all  such  purposes  the  filing 
date  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  of  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

"(c)  The  purposes  of  any  proceeding  under 
this  section  shall  be : 

"(1)  to  operate  the  business  of  the  debtor 
in  order  to  complete  aU  contractual  com- 
mitments of  the  debtor  relating  to  trans- 
actions in  securities  which  were  made  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  debtor's  business 
and  were  outstanding  on  the  filing  date, 
other  than  contractual  commitments  the 
completion  of  which  the  Commission  ahall 
have  determined  by  rule  or  regulation  not 
to  be  in  the  public  interest; 

"(2)  as  promptly  as  practicable  after  the 
appointment  of  the  trustee.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section: 

"(A)  to  return  specifically  Identifiable 
property  to  the  ctjstomer  of  the  debtor  en- 
titled thereto; 

"(B)  to  distribute  the  single  and  separate 
fund,  and  (In  anticipation  thereof  or  con- 
currently therewith)  to  pay  to  customers 
moneys  advanced  by  the  Corporation  as  here- 
inafter provided;  and  (3)  to  Uquldate  the 
business  of  the  debtor. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  any  proceeding  un- 
der this  section  the  term  stockbroker',  as 
used  In  section  60e  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
shall  mean  the  debtor,  and : 

"(1)  Customers  and  their  subrogees  shall 
have  all  rights  to  reclaim  specifically  identi- 
flable  property,  and  all  other  rights  and  pri- 
orities, provided  for  In  said  section  60e,  and 
shall  have  the  additional  rights  provided  by 
this  section. 

"(2)  All  cash  or  securities  held,  recoverable 
or  receivable  by  or  for  the  account  of  the 
debtor  (except  for  cash  or  securities  sptcii- 
Ically  Identifiable  as  the  property  of  par- 
tictilar  customers),  and  all  property  in  the 
single  and  separate  funds,  shall  be  available 
to  complete  open  contractual  commitments 
piu-suant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
No  securities  purchased  or  cash  received  upon 
the  completion  of  any  such  commitment  shall 
constitute  ^)eclfically  Identifiable  property. 

"(3)  In  or  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
the  single  and  separate  fund: 

"(A)  all  prop«rty  other  than  cash  shall 
be  valued  as  of  the  close  of  business  on  the 
filing  date; 

"(B)  there  shaU  be  repaid  to  the  Cor- 
poration, In  priority  to  all  other  claims  pay- 
able from  such  single  and  separate  fund,  the 
amount  of  all  advances  made  by  the  Corpora- 
tion to  the  trustee  to  permit  the  completion 
of  open  contracttial  commitments  as  pro- 
vided m  subsection  (c)  of  this  section; 

"(C)  there  shall  be  paid  from  such  single 
and  separate  fund  all  costs  and  expenses 
specified  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
64a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  and  any  moneys 
advanced  by  the  Corporation  for  such  costs 
and  expenses  shall  be  recouped  as  such;  and 

"(D)  to  the  greatest  extent  considered 
practicable  by  the  trustee,  the  trustee  shall 
deliver  In  payment  of  claims  of  customers  for 
securities,  securities  of  the  same  class  and 
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any  payment  or  delivery  of  property  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  may  be  conditioned  upon 
the  trustee  requiring  claimants  to  execute 
in  a  form  to  be  determined  by  the  trustee, 
appropriate  receipts,  supporting  affidavits 
and  assignments,  but  shall  be  without  prej- 
udice to  the  right  of  any  claimant  to  file 
formal  proof  of  claim  for  any  balance  of 
securities  or  cash  to  which  he  may  deem 
himself  entitled. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  per- 
mitting discharge  of  obligations  of  the 
debtor  to  pay  cash  or  to  deliver  securities 
without  formal  proof  of  claim  shall  not  apply 
to  any  person  "associated"  with  the  debtor 
as  defined  in  section  3(a»(18)  of  this  title 
or  any  l>eneflcial  owner  of  5';  or  more  of 
The  voting  stock  of  the  debtor  or  any  spouse 
or  minor  child  of  any   of   the   foregoing. 

"(g)  In  order  to  provide  for  prompt  pay- 
ment and  satisfaction  of  the  net  equities 
of  cvistomers  of  the  debtor,  the  Corporation 
shall  advance  to  the  Trustee  such  moneys  as 
may  be  required  to  pay  or  otherwise  satisfy 
claims  In  full  of  each  customer  but  not  to 
exceed  $50,000  for  such  customer  or  ( if  at  the 
time  no  borrowing  by  the  Corporation  ptir- 
suant  to  subsection  (c)  (11)  of  section  35  of 
this  title  Is  outstanding)  such  greater 
amount  as  the  Corporation  shall  have  de- 
termined by  by-law.  rule  or  regulation;  pro- 
vided that  a  customer  who  holds  accounts 
with  the  debtor  In  separate  capacities  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  different  customer  In  each 
capacity,  and  provided,  further,  that  no 
such  advance  shall  be  made  by  the  Corpora- 
tion to  the  trustee  to  pay  or  otherwise  satisfy 
any  claims  of  any  customer  who  Is  a  broker 
or  dealer,  a  partner,  officer  or  director  of  the 
debtor,  or  the  beneficial  owner  of  5"";  or  more 
of  the  voting  stock  of  the  debtor. 

"(hi  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  limit 
the  right  of  any  person  to  establish  by  formal 
proof  such  claims  as  such  person  may  have 
to  payment,  or  to  delivery  of  specific  securi- 
ties, without  resort  to  moneys  advanced  by 
the  trustee  to  the  Corporation. 

"(I)  Promptly  after  his  appointment,  the 
trustee  shall  cause  notice  of  the  conunence- 
ment  of  proceedings  under  this  section  to 
be  published  in  accordance  with  a  designa- 
tion of  the  court,  made  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  Section  28  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  Except  for  claims  allowed  with- 
out the  filing  of  formal  proof  thereof  as 
In  this  section  provided,  no  claim  for  spe- 
cifically identifiable  property  or  claim  pay- 
able from  property  in  the  single  and  separate 
fund  or  with  moneys  advanced  by  the  Cor- 
poration, shall  t>e  allowed  which  as  not  been 
filed  within  90  days  after  such  publication, 
and  no  other  claim  shall  be  allowed  after 
the  time  specified  In  section  57  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  and 
without  limiting  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  trustee  to  discharge  promptly  obligations 
as  specified  in  this  section,  the  court  may 
make  appropriate  provision  for  proof  and 
enforcement  of  all  claims  against  the  debtor 
including  those  of  any  subrogee. 

"(J)  All  reports  to  the  court  by  a  trustee 
in  any  proceeding  under  this  section  shall  be 
in  such  form  and  detail  as.  having  due  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  section  17  of  this  title 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  thereunder  and 
the  magnitude  of  Items  and  transactions  in- 
volved in  connection  with  the  operations  of 
a  broker  or  dealer,  the  Commission  shall  de- 
termine, by  rules  and  regulations  to  present 
fairly  the  results  of  such  proceeding  as  at 
the  dates  or  for  the  periods  covered  by  such 
reports. 

"(k)  Any  approved  investor  protection 
organization  other  than  the  Corporation  shall 
have  with  respect  to  Its  members  and  their 
customers  the  same  powers  and  duties  con- 
ferred by  this  section  on  the  Corporation  with 
respect  to  members  of  the  Corporation  and 
their  customers." 
Sec.  5.  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 


is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  to  read 
as  follows : 

Sec.  37(a)  The  Conioration,  Its  assets  and 
Us  income,  including  but  not  limited  to  In- 
come from  Investment  of  the  fund  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  35, 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  imposed  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority,  ex- 
cept that  any  re.il  property  and  any  tangible 
personal  property  (other  than  cash  and  se- 
curities) of  the  Corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  Slate  and  local  taxation  to  the  same  ex- 
tent according  to  its  value  as  other  real  itiirt 
tangible  personal  property  is  taxed.  Assess- 
ments made  upon  a  member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  constitute  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses  In  carrying  on  the  business  of  such 
member  for  the  purpose  of  section  162(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended.  The  contribution  and  transfer  to 
the  Corpwratlon  of  funds  or  securities  held 
by  any  trust  established  by  a  national  se- 
curities exchange  prior  to  January  1,  1970, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  to 
customers  of  members  of  such  exchange, 
shall  not  result  in  any  taxable  gain  to  such 
trust  under  any  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  nor  shall 
such  contribution  or  transfer,  or  any  reduc- 
tion In  assessments  made  pursuant  to  svib- 
section  (c)(9)  of  section  35  of  this  title,  in 
any  way  affect  the  status,  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  under  Section  ie2(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, of  any  contributions  made  to  such  trust 
by  such  exchange  at  any  time  prior  to  such 
transfer. 

"(b)  Whoever  steals,  unlawfully  abstracts, 
unlawfully  and  willfully  converts  to  his  own 
use  or  to  the  use  of  another,  or  embezzles  any 
of  the  monies,  securities,  or  other  assets  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
crime,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $50,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years  or  both. 

"(c)  Except  for  such  assessments  as  may 
be  made  upon  such  member  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (c)  (2)  and  (3)  of 
section  35  of  this  title,  no  member  of  the 
Corporation  shall  have  any  liability  under 
section  35  or  section  36  of  this  title  ( whether 
as  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  a  member 
of  a  self-regulatory  organization,  or  other- 
wise) for.  or  In  connection  with,  any  act  or 
omission  of  any  other  broker  or  dealer 
whether  In  connection  with  the  conduct  of 
the  business  or  affairs  of  such  broker  or 
dealer  or  otherwise. 

"(d)  Neither  the  Corporation  or  any  self- 
regulatory  organization  shall  have  any  lia- 
bility to  any  person  for  any  action  taken  or 
omitted  m  good  faith  by  the  Corporation  or 
such  self-regulatory  organization  under,  or 
in  connection  with  any  matter  contem- 
plated by,  sections  35  and  36  of  this  title. 
"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Commission,  any 
governor,  officer  or  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  disclose  to  any  person  other  than  such 
a  member,  governor,  officer  or  employee,  or 
to  use  for  personal  benefit  any  Information 
contained  In  any  application,  report,  or  doc- 
ument submitted  to  or  filed  with  the  Cor- 
poration by  any  member  of  the  Corporation 
or  any  self-regulatory  organization,  or  sub- 
mitted or  filed  by  the  Corporation  to  or  with 
the  Commission  or  the  Treasury,  unless  such 
application,  report  or  document  Is  made 
available  to  the  public  or  such  disclosure 
by  a  governor,  officer  or  employee  of  the  Cor- 
poration Is  determined  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors to  be  necessary  or  desirable  In  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  or  powers  granted  to 
the  Corporation  by.  or  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of,  section  36  or  36  of  this  title." 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  as  follows: 

(1)    The  effective  date  of  subsections  (b) 
(11)  and  (12)  of  section  15  of  the  Securities 
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Exchange  Act  of  1834,  as  added  by  section 
3  of  this  Act,  shall  be  the  laoth  day  foUow- 
Ing  the  date  that  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

(2)  All  other  amendments  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  Uke  effect  on  the  date  of  IW 
enactment. 


THE  STATE  OP  OUR  ECONOMY — 
ADDRESS  BY  DR.  MILTON  FRIED- 
MAN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
much  is  being  said  these  days  about  the 
state  of  our  economy.  Some  of  it  is  bad, 
some  of  it  misses  the  mark,  and  some  of 
it  is  good. 

Dr.  Milton  Friedman  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  who,  in  my  mind,  is  the  most 
perceptive  economist  we  have  in  Amer- 
ica, and  who  has  the  unusual  ability  to 
be  able  to  transmit  his  thoughts  in  an 
understandable  way,  spoke  In  March,  at 
the  80th  Armiversary  of  Halle  &  Steig- 
Utz,  on  the  state  of  our  economy. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  D«.  Milton  Friedman 

I  thought  It  would  be  most  Interesting  to- 
day IX  I  were  to  comment  on  the  cuirent 
state  of  business  and.  more  important,  what 
Uie  alternatives  are  as  we  look  ahead  to  the 
next  six  or  nine  or  twelve  months  and  also 
six  or  nine  or  twelve  years.  One  of  the  things 
that  has  impressed  me  enormously  about  the 
financial  community,  especially  In  New  Tork, 
Is  how  extraordinarily  short-sighted  they  are 
In  their  time  horizon. 

Businessmen  In  general  seem  to  be  schizo- 
phrenic In  this  respect.  Businessmen  are 
capable  of  taking  a  very  long  view  when  It 
comes  to  their  own  business.  Businessmen 
are  now  planning  the  plants  that  they  will 
put  up  ten  years  from  now,  and  the  products 
that  they  will  be  selling  fifteen  and  twenty 
years  from  now.  and  the  people  who  will  be 
running  their  enterprises  ten  or  fifteen  years 
from  now. 

But  when  It  comes  to  something  outside 
their  own  business,  when  It  comes  to  a  ques- 
tion of  what  Is  appropriate  governmental 
policy,  what  Is  appropriate  economic  or  other 
policy,  then  all  of  a  sudden  these  long- 
sighted businessmen  tend  to  become  very 
short-sighted  and  to  look  ahead  three 
months. 

What  is  true  of  businessmen  in  general  Is 
true  to  an  exaggerated  decree  of  those  people 
whose  dally  habitat  Is  In  the  caverns  of  Wall 
Street,  or  In  the  temples  to  business  erected 
in  uptown  Manhatten,  because  they  are  deal- 
ing in  a  market  In  which  things  happen  very 
fast,  and  in  which  you  do  have  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  day-to-day  scene. 

The  function,  therefore,  that  I  think  an 
academician  can  serve  is  to  bring  a  some- 
what broader  point  of  view  and  a  somewhat 
longer  time  perspective. 

I  may  say  that  It  helps  not  only  to  be  an 
academician,  but  also  to  come  from  Chicago, 
because  Chicago  is  sufficiently  outside  the 
New  York  scene  so  that  it  can  take  a  some- 
what independent  and  fresh  point  of  view. 

Indeed,  I  may  say  that  is  why  the  TTnlver- 
sity  of  Chicago  is  in  Chicago.  No,  I  am  not 
saying  that  In  Jest  at  all.  When  William 
Ralney  Harper  was  negotiating  with  John  D. 
Rockefeller  about  establishing  a  new  uni- 
versity, they  were  first  going  to  establish  it 
In  the  neighborhood  of  New  York — perhaps 
somewhere  In  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut. 

One  day  Mr.  Harper  came  to  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  he  said,  "You  know,  we're  making 
a  mistake.  New  York  has  such  a  homogeneous 
intellectual  climate:  there  Is  such  an  ortho- 
doxy in  New  York,  that   If  we  establish   a 


university  in  New  York  it  will  be  Just  Uke 
all  the  others.  If  we  want  to  have  a  different 
kind  of  university,  a  university  with  Inde- 
pendence and  a  special  point  of  view,  the 
only  way  we  can  get  th*t  Is  by  getting  away 
from  this  overpowering,  deadening  orthcxloz 
climate  of  New  York." 

I  dont  know  that  those  are  the  exact 
words,  but  it  was  on  this  ground  that  Mr. 
Harper  s&ld,  "We  shall  do  better  if  we  go  to 
a  much  less  sophisticated  environment;  if 
we  go  out  to  a  place  Uke  Chicago,  where  you 
have  much  less  sophistication  but  also  much 
more  tolerance  for  diverse  Ideas." 

It  was  on  those  grounds  and  for  that  reason 
that  the  University  of  Cnilcago  was  estab- 
lished In  Chicago  rather  than  In  New  Jersey. 

Ever  since,  the  University  has  had  the 
character  of  being  a  home  for  independent 
thought,  for  diverse  ideas,  of  being  free  from 
the  overpowering  presstire  of  a  conventional 
wisdom  and  orthodoxy,  which  I  must  say  I 
have  found  In  my  own  experience  to  be  a  very 
characteristic  feature  of  the  New  York  en- 
vironment. 

And  so.  speaking  from  outside  the  business 
world  and  from  outside  New  York,  let  me  see 
if  I  can  disctiss  the  situation  from  a  some- 
what longer  run  point  of  view. 

I  partly  move  to  the  longer  run  point  of 
view  because  the  immediate  situation  is  not 
very  interesting. 

The  time  when  it  la  Interesting  to  do  an 
economic  analysis  of  current  affairs  is  when 
you  are  near  a  turning-point. 

Most  of  the  time  the  economy  is  either 
going  up  or  it  is  going  down.  The  time  when 
you  get  into  difficulties  Is  when  you  are  at 
the  point  of  turning  around  and  are  either 
coming  down,  or  turning  around  and  com- 
ing up. 

That  Is  what  made  1969  a  rather  interest- 
ing year.  There  were  some  at  us  who  were 
saying,  "We're  coming  to  a  turning-point, 
and  watch  out.  We're  going  to  be  starting 
down." 

There  were  others  who  were  saying.  "No, 
that  is  silly.  That  comes  from  this  absurd 
preoccupation  with  Irrelevant  statistics,  Uke 
the  quantity  of  money." 

Others  were  saying,  "No.  clearly  the  boom 
is  going  to  continue.  We-re  really  off  to  the 
races.  It  is  perfectly  obviotis  that  you  cannot 
stop  one  bo<xn  by  monetary  tightness." 

Well,  that  time  of  disagreement  is  past  by 
now.  I  take  it  there  is  hardly  anybody  who 
is  any  longer  in  doubt  that  the  economy  has 
passed  a  turning-point. 

The  only  arguments  now  are  on  a  purely 
semantic  level:  Is  It  a  slowdown;  is  it  a  roU- 
Ing  readjustment;  is  It  a  recession?  Is  It 
something  else?  ' 

And  even  that  argument  Is  beginning  to 
pale  becatise  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent, I  believe,  that  the  economy  is  in  a  slow- 
down which  win  liave  aU  of  the  characteris- 
tics that  we  have  heretofore  associated  with 
the  word  "recession." 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  corruption  of  the  English 
language  that  the  word  "recession"  was  first 
Introduced  in  order  to  be  a  milder  version  of 
a  depression,  which  was  first  introduced  In 
order  to  be  a  milder  version  of  a  panic  or 
crisis. 

Now  everybody  says,  "A  recession — ^that  is 
terrible.  We  need  a  milder  word  than  that." 

By  all  past  indications,  when  the  business 
cycle  historians  come  to  set  dates,  they  wiU 
probably  say  that  the  peak  of  the  recent 
cyclical  episode  was  sometime  aroiuid  Octo- 
ber, 1969.  They  wlU  take  the  recession  as 
having  started  from  about  that  date. 

As  always,  whenever  you  have  a  turning- 
point  In  the  economy,  the  initial  movement 
is  very  mUd. 

If  you  go  back  to  the  worst  case  of  all.  1929 
to  1933,  which  statisticians  now  date  as  hav- 
ing started  in  August,  the  stock  market  crash 
did  not  come  until  October,  and  until  the 
very  end  of  1929,  there  were  stiU  people  who 
were  saying,  "This  Is  not  a  real  cyclical  turn- 


ing-point. We're  Just  getting  ready  to  tak« 
off  again." 

So,  whenever  you  have  a  turning-point,  it 
tends  at  first  to  be  mild  and  to  be  confus- 
ing and  difficult  to  Interpret.  But  by  now  I 
think  It  Is  widely  agreed  that  we  did  have  a 
turning-point  around  September  or  October 
or  November  ol  this  past  year,  that  real  out- 
put has  been  growing  at  a  very  slow  rate  or 
actually  declining  since  then,  that  employ- 
ment has  been  tapering  off,  and  imemploy- 
ment  rising. 

The  questions  now  are :  How  far  wUl  It  go; 
how  deep  will  It  be;  when  wiU  It  turn  around? 
Wh^n  wlU  the  next  turning-point  be  and 
what  will  produce  it? 

That  is  the  main  problem  I  want  to  talk 
about.  Personally  I  believe  that  we  stlU  have 
a  good  real  of  whistling  in  the  dark  at  the 
moment.  The  recession  now  In  process  la  not 
going  to  be  a  1929-33  or  even  a  1936-37.  Still. 
I  think  that  It  will  be  rather  more  severe 
than  most  f>eopIe  now  are  counting  on.  It 
WiU  be  more  nearly  like  1957-58  than  even 
Uke  1960-61,  let  alone  like  the  mlnirecesslon 
of  1966-67. 

What  happens  as  this  recession  develops, 
and  where  do  we  go  from  here?  I  believe 
that  what  happens  this  summer  and  this  faU 
in  the  realm  of  economic  poUcy  is  going  to 
be  of  great  Importance  for  the  course  of  I 
events  not  only  this  year,  but  dtirlng  the 
whole  of  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  This  Is 
therefore  a  period  which  will  partlctilarly  re- 
pay watching.  It  Is  a  period  that  requires 
a  great  deal  of  effort  and  energy  on  the  part 
of  all  of  tis  to  make  sure  that  the  right 
decision  Is  made. 

Let  me  see  If  I  can  make  my  point  by  out- 
lining to  you  two  alternative  scenarios  that 
seem  to  me  to  be  possible. 

The  background  which  I  take  f(»  granted 
for  both  scenarios  is  that  the  recession  Is 
going  to  deepen;  that  interest  rates,  which 
have  started  to  come  down,  wiU  continue  to 
come  down;  that  the  rate  of  price  increase, 
which  is  stUI  high  though  declining,  will 
continue  to  decline.  That  is  already  in  the 
machine,  as  It  were. 

Now  as  we  come  to  May  or  June  or  July, 
these  developments  become  more  and  more 
apparent  and  there  begins  to  be  a  great  poli- 
tical outcry  that  we  mtist  do  something  to 
stop  the  recession. 

Unemployment  wUl  be  Increasing,  output 
will  be  declining,  prices  will  still  be  rising, . 
although  less  rapidly  than  they  were  rising 
before.  They  wlU  be  going  up  at  4  or  4.5  in- 
stead of  5  or  6  or  7  per  cent. 

With  Congressional  elections  coming  up 
in  September,  the  political  pressures  will  be, 
"We  must  do  something  about  this.  We 
must  step  in  with  aU  tnir  weapons  and  try 
to  offset  this  recessionary  development." 

If  past  experience  during  the  poet-war 
period  were  to  be  repeated,  the  most  Ukely 
outcome  would  be  that  this  pressure  would 
produce  not  only  a  reacUoo,  but  an  over- 
reaction. 

Every  time  in  the  post-war  period  that  we 
have  gone  into  a  period  of  recession,  it  has 
proved  to  be  relatively  short  and  relatively 
mild;  but  that  has  not  prevented  the  mone- 
tary authorities  and  the  fiscal  authorities 
from  overreacting. 

For  this  purpose  I  don't  reaUy  have  to 
enter  Into  the  argument,  which  I  should  t>e 
delighted  to  enter  Into  on  almost  any  occa- 
sion, whether  monetary  policy  or  fiscal  policy 
Is  the  ntore  Impoirtant. 

Whatever  your  views  on  monetary  policy 
and  on  fiscal  poUcy,  every  recession  has  been 
followed  by  a  shift  in  monetary  policy  from 
too  slow  a  rate  of  growth  in  the  quantity 
of  money  to  too  high  a  rate  of  growth,  and 
also  by  a  shift  in  fiscal  poUcy  toward  a  larger 
deficit  or  a  smaller  surplus.  That  has  been 
true,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  of  every  post-war 
recession. 

If  one  were  simply  to  extrapolate  past  ex- 
perience, the  most  likely  outcome  this  sum- 
mer Is   Scenario  No.   1,  which  would   mean 
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"cool".  They  would  continue  as  they  should 
now  be  doing,  to  expand  the  quantity  of 
money.  They  would  keep  it  increasing  but  at 
a  modernte  rate.  They  would  go  from  the  un- 
duly restrictive  policy  of  the  past  six  months 
of  a  zero  per  cent  rate  of  growth  In  the  money 
supply  to  something  like  4  or  4.5  per  cent. 
But  they  would  not  go  to  a  rate  of  increase 
of  7.  8  or  9  per  cent  as  they  did  in  1967  and 
■68. 

The  flscal  authorities — and  again  I  don't 
need  to  face  up  to  the  question  of  which  is 
the  basic  force — would  keep  a  lid  on  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  would  not  let  Govern- 
ment deficits  emerge  of  very  large  magnitude. 
If  they  can  do  that,  there  would  be  very 
little  difference  in  the  pattern  for  this  year. 
We  would  still  have  the  recession.  The  reces- 
sion would  still  continue  until  the  third  or 
fourth  quarter. 

The  turn-around  would  come  a  little  bit 
later  and  be  a  little  bit  milder.  But  the  turn- 
around would  come  as  the  rate  of  price  In- 
flation came  down,  and  it  became  possible  to 
have  sui  expansion  of  real  output  at  constant 
prices  or  slowly  rising  prices  In  the  face  of 
a  more  slowly  rising  stock  of  money.  Income 
would  rise  gradually.  There  would  be  a  slow 
b\it  steady  recovery. 

The  rate  of  price  inflation  would  continue 
to  come  down,  and  you  can  hope  by  the  mid- 
dle of  1971  or  the  end  of  1971.  It  would  be 
down  to  maybe  1  or  2  per  cent  a  year,  down 
to  essentially  a  zaro  rate,  considering  the 
imperfections  of  our  indexes. 

If  this  scenario  were  to  develop,  the  period 
of  the  1970b  could  be  a  period  of  real  pros- 
perity In  terms  of  physical  output.  Total  na- 
tional Income  in  real  terms  could  g^ow  at  a 
steady  rate,  with  a  relatively  stable  price 
level. 

In  that  case,  interest  would  continue  to 
come  down  to  a  level  more  nearly  in  the  5  to 
6  per  cent  range  than  in  the  range  In  which 
they  have  been  more  recent.y. 

But  in  order  for  that  outcome  to  occur, 
the  authorities  will  have  to  have  the  cour- 
age and  the  wisdom  and  the  determination  to 
keep  from  being  panicked  this  summer  b{ 
emerging  economic  difficulties. 

Those  are  the  two  alternative  scenarios, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  us  as  a  nation,  and  to  you  people  who 
are  in  the  financial  community,  which  Is 
followed. 

If  you  want,  on  the  one  band,  to  make 
forecasts  of  what  is  going  to  come  later  on, 
I  suggest  to  you  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  keep  tabs  on  what  happens  this  summer, 
as  this  Issue  gets  resolved. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  a  sensible  policy, 
the  most  important  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
urge  on  our  representatives  and  on  our  offi- 
cials that  they  follow  the  second  path  rather 
than  the  first. 
Now  the  question,  which  will  occur? 
As  I  said  before,  if  you  were  simply  extrap- 
olating from  past  experience,  if  you  were 
following  the  Dow  Theory,  which  says,  "The 
future  Is  going  to  be  an  immediate  continua- 
tion of  the  past,"  you  would  have  to  come 
out  in  favor  of  Scenario  No.  1,  because  that 
is  the  one  we  have  experienced  over  and 
over  again. 

I  am  enough  of  an  optimist  to  believe  that 
maybe  you  don't  have  to  simply  extrapolate 
the  past,  that  you  do  have  a  new  team,  a 
new  group  of  people  who  are  in  charge  of 
economic  F>ollcy,  with  a  different  approach 
and  a  different  attitude,  that  we  have  a 
greater  of  understanding  of  these  matters 
than  we  did  some  years  back.  In  addition,  as 
a  result  of  accident  of  personality,  we  have 
some  particular  individuals  In  charge  who 
are  likely  to  have  the  stamina  and  the  de- 
termination to  hold  the  line. 

And  so  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  there  Is  a  better  than  flfty-flfty  chanoe 
of  Scenario  No.  2,  but  I  am  far  from  believing 
that  that  Is  a  certainty. 


Moreover.  I  don't  want  to  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  If  we  manage  to  surmount 
1970  that  we  can  all  lean  back  and  forget 
about  It  for  the  rest  of  time.  After  all.  the 
pressure  to  spend  money  without  raising 
taxes  is  not  a  new  pressure,  and  It  is  not  one 
that  Is  going  to  disappear  In  1970. 

The  pressure  for  printing  money  In  the 
hope  of  thereby  providing  more  funds  for 
housing  or  more  funds  for  this  or  more  funds 
for  that,  is  not  a  new  pressure,  and  is  not 
going  to  disappear. 

The  political  urge  to  stimulate  economic 
conditions  every  time  there  Is  an  election 
In  the  offlng  is  not  a  new  urge,  and  it  Is  not 
going  to  disappear. 

And  so.  If  we  surmount  1970  along  these 
lines,  that  will  offer  a  better  prospect  for 
future  years,  bvit  every  time  there  is  any 
slight  halting  in  the  economy,  you  will  again 
and  again  run  Into  the  same  pressure  to 
shift  from  a  steady  posture  to  a  posture  of 
over-heating. 

I  hate  to  be  so  trite  and  use  that  great 
cliche  about  eternal  vigilance,  but  that  Is  the 
price  not  only  of  liberty,  but  also  of  a  sensi- 
ble economic  policy  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Chairman  Gordon.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Dr.  Friedman,  for  those  very  stimulating 
remarks. 

Now  we  will  wait  a  minute.  There  are  a 
few  people  who  have  appointments.  We  will 
then  Invite  questions  from  the  fioor. 

Question.  Dr.  Friedman,  given  the  capacity 
of  labor  unions  to  raise  wages,  and  given  the 
capacity,  let  us  say,  of  the  steel  industry  or 
the  railroad  Industry  to  raise  prices  in  the 
face  of  falling  business  and  long-range  de- 
mand, do  you  expect  that  a  steady  posture 
will  still  prevent  the  dilemma  of  rising  prices 
with  a  slowdown? 

Dr.  Friedman.  Yes.  I  once  gave  a  talk  at  a 
meeting  of  Industrial  Relations  Research  As- 
sociation on  the  question  of  trade  unions 
and  Inflation. 

I  started  that  talk  by  saying.  "Unac- 
customed    as     I     am     to    defending    trade 

unions ". 

Well,  that  Is  the  beginning  of  my  answer 
to  you.  The  fact  Is  that  trade  unions  do 
much  harm.  In  my  opinion,  but  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  inflation.  The  widespread 
belief  to  the  contrary  is  simply  a  typical 
example  of  the  fallacy  of  composition. 

You  know,  the  most  interesting  proposi- 
tions In  economics  have  the  particular  char- 
acteristic that  what  Is  true  for  the  Individual 
Is  the  opposite  of  what  is  true  for  everybody 
put  together. 

Each  of  you  gentlemen  around  this  room 
thinks  that  he  can  decide  how  much  of  this 
green  stuff  (Indicating  a  dollar)  to  put  in 
his  pocket,  how  much  money  to  have  in  his 
pocket.  Each  one  of  you  can. 

But  all  of  the  people  in  the  country  have 
nothing  to  say  about  that.  There  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  green  pieces  of  paper  that 
have  been  printed.  One  person  has  more  only 
by  taking  it  away  from  somebody  else.  It  is 
a  game  of  musical  chairs. 

The  same  thing  is  true  on  the  issue  you 
raise.  Every  businessman  believes  that  in- 
flation is  produced  by  rising  wages,  by  un- 
warranted pressure  of  wages. 

Every  businessman  is  right,  so  far  as  his 
own  situation  Is  concerned.  He  is  wrong  in 
generalizing  that  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
To  each  businessman  separately  Inflation 
comes  In  the  form  of  rising  costs,  and  he 
has  to  Increase  prices  because  his  costs  went 
up. 

But  why  did  bis  costs  go  up?  Because 
somebody  else  was  trying  to  bid  away  his 
labor  under  the  pressure  of  Increased  de- 
mand. 

If  you  stop  and  think  about  a  typical  pat- 
tern, you  will  see  why  you  get  Into  a  mis- 
leading view. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  that  all  of  you 
gentlemen  walked  out  on  the  street  and  de- 
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elded  you  wanted  to  have  two  pairs  of  shoes 
where  you  only  had  one  before,  and  there  are 
shoes  In  the  window  advertised  at  $25  a  pair. 

You  go  in.  The  first  thing  that  happens 
Is  not  that  the  shoe  store  raises  its  price. 
It  sells  you  shoes  at  $25  a  pair,  but  then  it 
runs  out  of  inventory. 

Having  run  out  of  Inventory,  it  says,  "Re- 
order from  the  wholesaler." 

The  wholesaler  doesn't  raise  the  price. 

They  ship  out  what  they  have,  but  they 
reorder  from  the  manufacturer.  The  manu- 
facturer now  wants  to  produce  more  shoes. 
How  can  the  manufacturer  produce  more 
shoes?  The  manufacturer  gives  Instructions 
to  buy  more  leather. 

But  you  can't  buy  more  leather.  There  is 
only  a  certain  amount  that  has  been  pro- 
duced. What  you  can  do  is  to  bid  up  the  price 
of  leather. 

And  so  their  representatives  in  the  auc- 
tion market  bid  up  the  price  of  leather,  and 
now  the  shoe  manufacturer  says,  "My  God, 
our  costs  are  going  up.  I  have  to  raise  my 
prices." 

They  raise  their  price  at  the  wholesale 
level,  and  the  wholesaler  says,  "My  God,  my 
costs  are  going  up,"  The  wholesaler  raises 
the  price  for  the  retailer. 

The  next  time  you  go  into  the  store  you 
see  the  price  of  shoes  is  up  $35  and  you 
say,  "Why  did  you  raise  the  price?" 

The  retailer  says,  "I  don't  want  to  do  it, 
but  my  costs  went  up." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  what 
started  that  whole  process  going  was  the  ex- 
pansion in  demand. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  is  true  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  Increase  In  de- 
mand that  pulls  up  wages. 

Because  trade  unions  tend  to  make  con- 
tracts for  a  long  period  of  time,  two  or  three 
years  In  advance,  they  are  late  In  reacting. 

If  you  look  at  the  statistics,  you  will  find 
that  in  every  period  of  inflation  the  wages 
of  unorganized  labor  go  up  faster  than  the 
wages  of  organized  labor.  This  Is  because  the 
wages  of  organized  labor  are  held  back  by 
the  negotiated  in  advance  contracts. 

Naturally,  when  It  comes  to  a  renegotia- 
tion, the  unions  want  to  catch  up,  and  of 
course  they  do.  It  looks  to  people  as  if  the 
trade  unions  are  pushing  up  wages,  and  pro- 
ducing inflation. 

They  are  not;  they  are  reflecting  inflation, 
but  with  a  delay. 

What  looks  like  cost  push  Inflation  is  a 
delayed  reaction  to  last  year's  demand  infla- 
tion or  that  of  the  year  before.  Some  of 
you  probably  are  duck  shooters,  and  hunt 
ducks.  You  know  that  when  you  shoot  ducks 
you  have  to  lead  them.  You  want  your  bullet 
to  be  there  when  they  get  there. 

Therefore,  to  say  that  cosU  are  pushing 
up  prices  is  exactly  like  saying,  "Those  ducks 
are  conunittlng  suicide  by  running  into  the 
bullets." 

Question.  But  In  the  short  run.  while  the 
lags  take  time  to  adjust,  you  have  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  in  this  country,  this  paradox. 
Your  proposal  for  minimum  Income,  which 
Is  now  being  adopted,  will  certainly  not  keep 
these  people  from  a  starvation  level. 

What  do  you  propose  be  done  during  the 
adjustment  period? 

Dr.  Friedman.  Well,  when  did  you  last 
beat  your  wife?  Let  me  examine  these  things, 
one  after  another,  If  I  may. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  make  clear  that  the 
concept  of  a  poverty  Income  or  starvation 
level  are  not  scientific  concepts.  If  there  is 
one  bit  of  scientific  evidence  that  we  have,  it 
is  that  there  is  no  income  so  low  that  peo- 
ple cannot  live  on  lower  Income.  That  is  evi- 
dent from  all  over  the  world,  and  over  many 
centuries,  so  we  ought  not  to  use  such  lan- 
guage if  we  can  avoid  it. 

I  believe  that  our  present  welfare  program 
Is  a  terrible  program,  that  it  Is  having  awful 
consequences.  I  believe  that  the  substitution 
of  a  negative  Income  tax,  which  would  guar- 


antee as  one  of  its  consequences  a  minimum 
level  of  Income,  would  be  an  enormous  Im- 
provement over  our  present  method  of  han- 
dling welfare. 

But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
cyclical  problem. 

The  fact  is  that  people  enormously  exag- 
gerate the  problem  that  will  be  produced  by 
the  temporary  increase  in  unemployment 
during  a  mild  recession. 

Few  things  are  more  meaningless  and  mis- 
leading than  unemployment  statistics.  There 
are  4  million  unemployed  today.  Who  are 
they?  In  the  first  place,  a  third  of  them  are 
teenagers;  a  third  are  women;  only  a  third 
are  men  who  are  heads  of  households. 

Of  the  third  who  are  males  who  are  heads 
of  households,  something  like  30  or  40  per 
cent  are  unemployed  because  they  volun- 
tarily decided  to  be  unemployed.  They  quit 
their  Job  In  order  to  look  for  a  better  one. 

Most  people  who  are  unemployed  are  un- 
employed for  a  very  brief  period  of  time. 

As  of  today,  the  time  between  a  man  be- 
ing recorded  as  being  unemployed  and  the 
time  of  his  getting  a  Job  is  on  the  average 
of  about  4.5  weeks. 

Of  the  4  million  unemployed  there  are 
150,000  roughly  who  have  been  unemployed 
for  six  months  or  more.  They  constitute  the 
really  hard  core  problem. 

No  major  problem  of  the  kind  you  sug- 
gest would  be  produced  by  temporary  rise 
of  unemployment  of  the  kind  that  will 
occtir. 

I  tried  to  argue  and  talk  as  loud  as  I 
could  six  months  ago  that  we  were  in  dan- 
ger of  monetary  overkill  by  having  too  tight 
a  monetary  policy,  which  was  going  to  pro- 
duce too  large  a  degree  of  unemployment, 
and  I  believe  that  has  come  about. 

I  don't  believe  we  had  to  have  as  severe 
a  recession  as  we're  going  to  have.  But  we 
chose  to  go  on  that  path,  or  we  are  on  it  be- 
cause somebody  made  a  mistake.  This  is 
water  over  the  dam. 

The  question  is,  where  do  we  go  from  here 
on  out?  The  answer  to  that  is,  we  continue 
with  our  long-range  policies  of  improving 
our  welfare  program,  of  improving  unem- 
plojrment  Insurance,  of  doing  whatever  we 
may  do  on  the  Job  training  front. 

We  have  ample  programs  of  assistance  to- 
day for  those  people  who  are  temporarily 
unemployed,  and  the  intransigence  or  delays 
in  adjustments  by  trade  unions  or  by  others 
will  not,  I  think,  raise  a  serious  social  prob- 
lem If  we  have  the  courage  to  stick  with 
this  moderate  policy  and  wait  it  out. 

Question.  How  can  we  compel  these  pol- 
iticians m  Congress  to  follow  your  Scenario 
No.  2? 

Dr.  Fbiedman.  We  cannot  compel  them.  We 
can  try  to  persuade  them.  We  can  try  to 
make  it  politically  profitable  for  them  to 
do  it. 

As  to  that,  the  only  way  we  can  do  it  is 
by  trying  to  make  clear  to  as  wide  a  range 
of  people  as  we  can  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequences of  a  shortsighted  policy  of  over- 
reaction. 

The  first  thing  we  can  do  is  to  stop  talking 
the  kind  of  nonsense  that  I  read  in  the 
papers  coming  out  of  business  quarteirs,  such 
nonsense  as  that  we  must  have  price  and 
wage  controls  if  only  temporarily,  or  such 
nonsense  as  that  we  cannot  stand  two  or 
three  or  four  months  of  somewhat  higher 
unemployment,  or  that  we  must  have  drastic 
measures  to  help  this  industry  or  that  In- 
dustry, that  we  must  have  a  subsidy  for 
housing,   or  for   the  steel   industry. 

Let  me  ask  this:  Am  I  the  only  one  who 
has  heard  businessmen  express  views  in 
favor  of  holding  dovim  wages  <»  holding 
down  prices  by  governmental  action? 

Of  course,  a  businessman  will  stress  wages, 
but  you  cannot  have  wage  control  with- 
out price  control. 

Am  I  the  only  one  who  has  heard  business- 
men  say  "After  all,  it  Is  obvlouB  that  by 


financial  tightness  or  flscal  tightness  alone, 
you  cannot  stop  an  Inflation  which  has  its 
core  In  the  organized  power  of  trade  unions 
and  indtistry?"  These  men  go  on  to  say  that 
general  measures  must  be  supplemented  by 
at  least  persuasion  of  workers  and  btislness- 
men  by  Government. 

Am  I  then,  the  only  one  who  heard  these 
kinds  of  words,  or  have  the  rest  of  you  heard 
It?  The  place  we  begin  is  by  getting  people 
to  recognize  what  dangerous  nonsense  such 
statements  are.  I  hope  I  got  some  people 
real  mad  so  they  wUl  react. 

Question.  Dr.  Friedman,  don't  you  be- 
lieve In  your  estimation  that  If  you  don't 
accept  your  Scenario  No.  2,  where  you  say 
Federal  Reserve  monetary  policy  could  be 
eased  a  bit  to  4'^.  per  cent,  that  you  could 
Inject  a  liquidity  crisis  some  time  in  the 
future  If  you  keep  your  foot  on  the  brake 
as  during  the  last  six  months.  Would  that 
be  a  fair  statement? 

Dr.  Friedman.  The  question  Is  about  a  li- 
quidity crisis. 

Let  me  separate  it.  You  do  not  get  liquidity 
crises  at  either  low  rates  of  growth  of  the 
quantity  of  money  or  high  rates  of  growth. 
You  get  liquidity  crises  out  of  sharp  changes 
In  the  rate  of  growth. 

If  monetary  growth  Is  zero  percent  and 
kept  there,  that  will  produce  a  decline  in 
GNP.  It  will  force  prices  down  and  so  on. 
but  it  will  not  produce  a  liquidity  crisis  as 
long  as  It  is  stable. 

What  produced  the  liquidity  crisis  in  1966 
was  the  fact  that  you  went  from  a  very 
rapid  rate  of  growth  in  the  quantity  of 
money  to  a  zero  rate  of  growth  in  a  very 
brief  period  of  time. 

I  do  think  that  there  would  be  a  serious 
consequence  from  maintaining  a  zero  rate 
of  growth  in  the  quantity  of  money  for  very 
long.  I  trust  we're  not  going  to  do  that. 
I  think  there  is  some  evidence  that  we  have 
already  moved  away  from  that  posture.  I 
hope  that  is  right.  I  think  it  would  be  Just  as 
serious  a  mistake  to  maintain  it  at  zero  per 
year  as  to  go  on  to  8  or  10  per  cent. 

Question.  If  based  solely  on  the  experience 
in  the  monetary  and  flscal  policies  that  we 
have  had  since  Woria  War  II  you  would  bet 
on  Scenario  No.  1,  and  if  you  had  been  argu- 
ing In  the  recent  past  against  the  monetary 
overkill,  which  we  seem  to  be  suffering  from 
now,  how  do  you  rate  the  chances  fifty-fifty 
between  Scenario  No.  1  and  27 

Dr.  Friedman.  I  am  a  vmlverslty  professor 
and  as  such  I  have  to  believe  that  people  do 
learn.  I  admit  that  that  often  flies  in  the 
face  of  evidence. 

But  I  believe  that  pec^le  have  learned,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  from  the  experiences 
of  the  past.  In  particular,  the  monetary  au- 
thorities have  learned  that  they  should  keep 
their  eyes  fixed  to  a  greater  extent  on  mone- 
tary aggregates  than  in  the  past  and  to  a 
smaller  extent  on  interest  rates.  That  Is 
one  reason  I  am  optimistic. 

Second,  you  have  had  a  change  of  per- 
sonnel in  Washington  In  the  positions  of 
power.  Arthur  Burns,  who  is  now  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  is  a  very  differ- 
ent person,  with  a  very  different  background 
than  was  Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin. 

Suppose  we  looked  at  the  fiscal  reaction 
to  each  of  the  recessions  in  the  post-war 
period.  My  impression  is  that  the  only  one 
In  which  we  did  not  have  a  clear  overreac- 
tion was  the  recession  of  1953-54. 

What  distinguishes  that  reaction?  Arthur 
Bvuns  was  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Economic  Advisors  during  that  period.  It  Is 
the  only  one  during  which  he  was  Chairman, 
and  the  only  one  In  which  we  did  not  have 
an  overreaction. 

And  so  I  believe  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  In  terms  of  his  past  experience  that 
he  will  be  particularly  sensitive  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

There  also  has  been  a  change  of  the  people 
who  are  in  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
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and  the  Treasury,  and  It  Is  tl:  la  change  of 
personnel,  plus  the  learning  pi  ocess,  which 
underlies  my  optimism. 

Question.  You  mentioned  t  le  fact  that 
the  Federal  expenditures  hav»  been  con- 
trolled to  a  certain  extent,  to  1  rake  the  In- 
fUtlon.  What  about  the  fact  tl  lat  state  and 
local  government  expenditures  are  increas- 
ing and  have  overtaken  federal  expenditures? 
Dr.  Friedman.  I  was  trying  to  stay  away 
from  the  Issue  of  fiscal  versus  monetary 
policy. 

Personally.  I  feel  It  doesnt  make  much 
difference  what  the  relation  i>f  federal  or 
state  or  local  expenditures  Is,  provided  we 
do  not  let   them  affect  monetary  policy. 

What  Is  Important  about  Keeping  down 
federal  spending  Is  that  If  you  start  to  have 
large  deflclti  there  will  be  very  strong  pres- 
sure to  get  the  Federal  Reser\(  to  monetize 
those  deficits. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  you  have  a  large 
deficit  but  do  not  monetize  It  If  you  kept 
the  quantity  of  money  growing  at  the  sam« 
rate,  the  major  effect  of  the  del  iclt  would  be 
on  the  rate  of  Interest,  not  on  Inflation. 

So  I  don't  think  the  growth  of  state  and 
local  expenditures  Is  a  very  sirlous  matter 
from  this  point  of  view. 

QuxsnoN.  Is  there  any  possi  )llity  In  your 
mind  of  any  kind  of  control  on  consumer 
credit  as  an  alternative  to  wsge  and  price 
controls? 

Dr.  F&iEDM.^N.  Are  you  asklni ;  me  whether 
such  controls  would  be  effective  economically 
or  are  Ukely  politically? 

Quvsnon.    Would    they   be    (flectlve   eco- 
nomically, and  are  they  possible  politically? 
Dr.  PaizDMAN.  They  are  p)ossl*le  politically. 
They  will  be  utterly  Ineffective  economically. 
They  have  no  effect  on  inflatlc  n. 

Their  only  effect  Is  to  diver;  some  credit 
from  Mie  part  of  the  market  tc  another  part 
of  the  market.  Their  only  effe:t  is  to  make 
less  credit  available  to  consumers  and  more 
credit  available  to  others:  to  make  con- 
sumer credit  more  expensive  wid  to  make 
credit  to  others  a  Uttle  less  ex^nslve.  Such 
controls  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  Infla- 
tion, but  they  are  certainly  pfclitloally  poa- 
sible. 

QrrsnoN.  Could  you  give  yo  ir  estimate  of 
corporate  pre-tax  profits  due  o  changes  in 
Scenario  1  and  2? 

Dr.  FaiEDM AN.  Since  I  have  n  3  estimates  of 
that,  1  can  give  them  very  readily. 

I  think  the  outlook  for  coiporate  profiu 
Is,  so  far  as  this  coming  year  is  concerned, 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  declining,  regard- 
less of  which  scenario  you  take. 

If  you  come  to  the  longer  view,  I  am  not 
going  to  give  any  detailed  eetimates.  but  ao 
far  as  the  direction  of  the  effect,  under 
Scenario  No.  1,  corporate  proflta  will  be  larger 
In  dollar  terms,  but  they  may  not  be  larger 
In  real  terms. 

Under  Scenario  No.  1 — yo\)  will  have  a 
great  difference  for  different  kinds  of  enter- 
prises. There  are  some  enterprises  that  will 
be  affected  very  severely  by  price  and  wage 
and  similar  controls,  and  other  corporations 
which  will  not.  The  first  will  Experience  real 
profit  dUBcultles  compared  to  the  second. 

On  Scenario  No.  2,  corporate  profits  will  l>e 
lower  In  dollar  terms,  but  majr  very  well  be 
higher  In  real  terms  when  alio  wance  is  made 
for  inflation,  for  price  change,  because  Sce- 
nario No.  1  will  produce  ensrmous  ineffi- 
ciency: it  will  produce  enomous  waste.  That 
is  what  la  wrong  with  controls.  They  cause 
distortion  in  the  pattern  of  production  in 
the  economy. 

Qttxstion.  What  is  the  evidei  ice  that  mone- 
tary policy  may  be  turning? 

Dr.  FaixDMAN.  That  Is  a  v«  ry  hard  ques- 
tion. The  quesUon  Is:  What  Is  the  evidence 
that  monetary  policy  may  be  :,umlng. 

There  Is  no  positive  evidence,  but  I  think 
there  are  a  number  ot  separate  piecea  of 
evidence  which  point  in  that  i  UrecUon. 
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Piece  of  evidence  No.  1  Is  that  the  mone- 
tary base — high-powered  money — has  been 
rising  since  last  October. 

Piece  of  evidence  No.  2  is  the  expression 
of  opinion  by  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  publicly,  and  also  as 
reported  in  the  minutes  of  the  Open  Market 
Committee  that  the  Fed  ought  not  to  stop 
interest  rate  declines. 

Evidence  No.  3  is  that  you  have  been  hav- 
ing Interest  rate  declines.  Interest  rates  have 
been  coming  down. 

Evidence  No.  4  is  that  whenever  you  are  at 
such  a  turning-pKilnt  as  you  are  now  In  the 
cycle,  the  way  in  which  the  Fed  has  in  the 
past  operated  produced  an  automatic  tend- 
ency for  the  quantity  of  money  to  go  down. 
It  hasn't  gone  down.  If  anything,  it  has 
gone  up  a  little.  This  suggests  that  they 
must  be  pushing  against  that  automatic 
tendency  since  December. 

Evidence  No.  5  is  that  the  logic  of  the 
situation  as  Interpreted  through  Federal 
Reserve  eyee,  not  through  my  eyes,  calls  for 
a  change  In  poUcy. 

I  want  to  say  one  more  thing  to  you  gen- 
tlemen that  I  was  sajrlng  to  some  of  the 
newspaper  people  before. 

I  wish  the  Financial  community  would 
bring  some  pressure  to  bear  to  end  the  ab- 
surd and  silly  practice  that  you  have  today 
of  keeping  secret  for  three  months  the  di- 
rectives issued  by  the  Open  Market  Invest- 
ment Committee  at  Its  meetings,  and  the 
minutes  of  these  meetings. 

I  cannot  see  any  harm  that  would  be 
done  by  making  the  directive  available  on 
the  day  on  which  It  is  adopted. 

It  ought  to  be  open,  public  Information 
and  not  something  that  people  have  to  gos- 
sip about  or  gueae  about  or  seek  Inside 
•ources  of  information. 

If  there  Is  concern  that  it  would  produce 
s{>eculatlve  flurries,  you  could  very  readily 
have  meetings  of  the  Open  Market  Invest- 
ment Committee  shifted  to  a  Friday  from 
a  Tuesday. 

The  directive  and  the  minutes  could  be 
released  Friday  night  after  the  markets  have 
closed,  so  everybody  would  have  Saturday 
and  Sunday  In  which  to  absorb  It. 

I  would  hope  that  our  mass  media,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  you,  would  urge  this  greater 
degree  of  frankness  between  the  Fed  on  th« 
one  band,  and  the  public  at  large  on  the 
other. 

Chairman  Gobi>on.  I  hate  to  break  up  this 
most  stimulating  question  and  answer  pe- 
riod, but  I  promised  you  gentlemen  that  you 
would  be  out  of  here  promptly.  I  know  aome 
of  the  press  may  have  some  additional  ques- 
tions. If  they  want  to  stay  on  and  ask  them 
of  Professor  Friedman,  I  know  be  wlU  stay 
for  a  while. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  like  to  say 
thank  you  very  much  to  Professor  Friedman, 
and  thank  you,  gentlemen,  again,  for  coming 
and  being  our  guests. 


CRIME  PREVENTION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  con- 
siderable controversy  has  arisen  over  the 
proposal  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  to 
control  crimes  committed  with  firearms. 

The  controversy  over  my  propoeed 
legislation  has  resulted  frwn  a  deliberate 
effort  of  political  forces  who  oppose  this 
legislation  to  cloud  and  distort  this  vital 
law  enforcement  issue. 

I  want  at  this  point  to  set  the  record 
straight  about  my  gun  crime  control  bill 
and  to  clear  up  any  misunderstanding 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  the  escalating 
crime  rate  among  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems this  nation  faces  today.  For  that 


reason  I  have  introduced  45  separate 
pieces  of  anticrime  legislation  in  this 
Congress  to  provide  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers with  the  tools  they  need  to  defeat 
the  criminal  element. 

No  part  of  my  comprehensive  anti- 
crime  program  is  more  important,  how- 
ever, than  the  measure  I  have  introduced 
to  control  the  access  to  guns  of  crim- 
inals who  would  use  them  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  commit  crimes  against 
law-abiding  members  of  our  society. 

Basically,  my  gim  crime  control  pro- 
posal contains  two  simple  ideas: 

First.  All  persons  who  wish  to  purchase 
guns  or  ammunition  would  first  have  to 
acquire  an  identification  card  or  a  li- 
cense from  either  local  authorities  or  a 
local  gim  dealer.  This  card  would  auto- 
matically be  issued  to  all  citizens  over  18 
who  have  not  been  convicted  of  a  felony, 
or  institutionalized  for  narcotics  addic- 
tion, lunacy,  or  alcoholism. 

Second.  All  firearms — not  antiques — 
would  be  registered  by  filling  out  a  sim- 
ple form  with  msike,  caliber,  and  regis- 
tration number. 

Both  the  licensing  and  registration 
provisions  in  my  legislation  would  be 
effective  tools  for  police  in  reducing  the 
number  of  crimes  committed  with  fire- 
arms. These  tools  have  been  requested  by 
law  enforcement  officers  from  around  the 
country. 

My  bill  in  no  way  restricts  or  incon- 
veniences gun  ownership  or  use  by 
sportsmen  or  law-abiding  citizens.  My 
bill  imposes  no  fees  against  firearms 
owners  or  taxes  on  firearms.  My  bill  pro- 
hibits confiscation  or  restriction  of  guns 
from  any  law-abiding  citizen.  Any  law- 
abiding  citizen  could  own  as  many  guns 
as  he  wishes. 

To  further  clear  up  my  position  on  gun 
crime  control,  a  series  of  documents  con- 
cerning Uie  gun  crime  issue.  These 
documents  include: 

First.  A  summary  of  the  Tydings  Anti- 
crime  Gun  Proposal. 

Second.  A  Brief  Summary  of  the  Fire- 
arms Problem  in  the  United  States. 

Third.  Public  Opinion  Polls  on  Anti- 
crime  Measures. 

Fourth.  A  Summary  of  the  Maryland 
State  Firearms'  Laws. 

Fifth.  The  Present  Federal  Gun  Crime 
Control  Laws. 

Sixth.  Significant  News  Articles  on 
Controlling  Gun  Crimes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
documents  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  SummarT  of  the  Ttdincs'  An-ticrimk  Gon 
Pboposai. 

The  Tydings  proposal  Is  designed  to  dis- 
arm the  criminal  without  Inconveniencing 
the  8port«men  or  law-abiding  citizens  who 
have  a  right  to  poesess  and  use  firearms. 

Basically,  the  Tydings  proposal  contains 
two  simple  Ideas: 

1.  AU  persona  who  wish  to  purchase  guns 
or  ammunition  first  would  have  to  acquire 
an  Identification  card  or  license  from  either 
local  authorities  or  a  local  gun  dealer.  This 
card  would  automatically  be  Issued  to  all 
citizens  over  18  who  have  not  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  or  institutionalized  for  narcotics 
addiction,  lunacy,  or  alcoholism. 
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2.  All  firearms  (not  antiques)  would  be 
registered  by  filling  out  a  simple  form  with 
make,  caliber,  and  registration  number. 

Both  the  licensing  and  registration  pcovl- 
aiona  In  Senator  Tydings'  proposal  are  ef- 
fective tools  against  gun-crime.  The  licens- 
ing provision  would  provide  an  effective  way 
to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  crinxinals 
who  would  vise  them  to  conunit  crimes 
against  society.  Criminals  couldn't  get  a  li- 
cense to  buy  guns.  Since  a  sportsman  or 
other  law-abiding  citizen  would  obtain  a  li- 
cense automatically  from  his  own  local  U- 
censed  gun  dealer,  the  licensing  provision 
In  the  Tydings*  proposal  would  cause  vir- 
tually no  inconvenience  for  the  law-abiding 
citizen  who  poeseeses  a  firearm. 

Registration  of  firearms  was  requested  by 
law  enforcement  ofllcials  across  the  country 
as  an  effective  tool  to  return  lost  or  stolen 
guiu  to  their  owners  and  to  help  police  trace 
weapons  used  In  crimes.  The  Tydings"  pro- 
posal Includes  that  request. 

Under  the  Tydings'  proposal,  there  would 
be  no  fees  assessed  against  firearms  owners 
or  taxes  permitted  on  firearms. 

Under  the  Tydings*  proposal,  confiscation 
or  restriction  of  guns  from  any  law-abiding 
citizen  will  be  prohibited.  Any  law-abiding 
citizen  could  own  as  many  guns  as  he  wishes. 

Here  Is  a  summary  of  what  the  Tydings* 
bill  does: 

1.  Requires  an  identification  card  to  pur- 
chase or  possess  a  firearm. 

2.  Denies  such  cards  to  felons,  adjudged 
addicts  and  lunatics,  and  juveniles. 

3.  Authorizes  any  licensed  firearms  dealer 
to  issue  the  identification  cards,  after  check- 
ing briefly  with  state  or  federal  records  to 
make  sure  the  applicant  has  no  felony,  ad- 
dict or  insanity  Judgments  against  him. 

4.  Requires  filing  (by  mail)  with  a  law 
enforcement  agency  the  Identification  num- 
ber, make,  and  model  of  presently-owned  or 
future-purchased  firearms. 

Here  is  what  the  Tydings*  bill  does  not  do: 

1.  The  Tydings'  bill  does  not  permit  con- 
fiscation of  any  firearms,  except  from  felons, 
lunatics,  addicts,  and  juveniles  (except 
Juveniles  can  use  firearms  for  lawful  pur- 
poses with  the  consent  of  the  firearms  law- 
ful owner). 

2.  It  does  not  permit  taxation  of  firearms 
or  firearms  owners  or  users.  ( All  licensing  and 
registration  procedures  under  the  bill  would 
be  at  government  expense,  as  a  law  enforce- 
ment measure.) 

3.  It  does  not  Involve  excessive  costs.  Since 
both  the  ID  card  and  registration  would  be 
lifetime  In  duration,  the  total  cost  to  the 
government  would  be  only  a  fraction  of  the 
present  annual  cost  of  automobile  licensing 
and  registration.  (The  Justice  Department 
estimates  that  about  100  million  guns  are  now 
In  the  hands  of  42.5  million  private  gun  own- 
ers in  the  United  States.  The  Census  Bxireau 
reports  there  are  more  than  100  million 
licensed  vehicles  and  105  mUlion  licensed 
drivers  In  the  United  States  today.) 

4.  It  does  not  create  a  way  for  a  dictator  to 
locate  privately-owned  weapons.  The  Idea  of 
a  dictator  taking  over  our  country  Is  absurd. 
But,  in  any  case,  state  hunting  license  rec- 
ords and  the  national  membership  lists  of 
sports  organizations  like  the  NRA  already 
have  the  names  of  most  hunters  and  gun 
sportsmen  in  America. 

Bamr  Summakt  or  thk  Foxarms  Pboblem 
IN  TRB  Unitxd   States 

1.  Homicide  by  gun: 

(a)  1964 — 6,090  gun  murders — 65%  of  the 
total  homicides. 

(b)  1965 — 6,634  gun  murders — 57%  of  the 
total  homicides. 

(c)  1966 — 6,552  gun  murders — 60%  of  the 
total  homicides. 

(d)  1967 — 7,700  gun  murders — 63%  of  the 
total  homicides. 

( e )  1068 — 8,930  gun  murders — 65 .4  %  of  the 
total  homlddea. 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 

(e) 


line 
the 


a.  Rifle  and  shotgun  murders: 

(a)    1964 — 1,627  long  gun  murders. 

1965 — 1,690  long  gun  murders. 

1966 — 1,747  long  gtm  murders. 

1967 — 1,814  long  gun  mvirders. 

1968 — 2,060  long  gun  murders. 

3.  Law  enforcement  ofllcera  killed  In 
of  duty: 

(a)  Since   1960,   firearms  have  been 
weapon  In  96%   (455)  of  all  475  murders  of 
police  officers. 

(b)  In  1968,  64  police  officers  were  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  and  61  of  them  were 
killed  by  firearms. 

(c)  Of  the  475  officers  klUed,  71  were  klUed 
In  northeastern  states,  84  in  western  states, 
112  in  north  central  states,  and  208  In  south- 
em  states.  (The  most  strmgent  gun  control 
laws  exist  in  northeastern  states;  the  weakest 
are  In  southern  states. ) 

4.  Aggravated  assault  by  gun: 
(a)    1964—27,700. 

1966—34,700. 

1966 — 43,500. 

1967—52,960. 

1968 — 65,260. 
During  the  five  years,  1964-1968,  assaults 
with  a  gun  Increased  117%.  Regionally,  dur- 
ing 1968,  15.7%  of  the  aggravated  assaults 
committed  In  northeastern  states  were  com- 
mitted with  a  gun;  22.6%  In  western  states; 
25.3%  In  north  central  states;  and  26.5%  in 
southern  states. 

6.  Armed  robbery  by  gun: 

(a)  1964 — 42,600. 

(b)  1966—52,000. 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


(c)  1966—59,300. 

(d)  1967—73,000. 

(e)  1968—99.000. 

6.  Firearms  control  in  other  nations: 

(a)  Britain  requires  a  certificate  from  local 
police  before  a  long  gun  csm  be  purchased. 

(b)  In  a  recent  three-year  period  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  of  the  400,000  criminals 
arrested,  only  159  were  carrying  guns. 

(c)  In  England,  giins  are  used  in  10%  of 
the  homicides:  In  the  United  States.  65.4%. 

(d)  France  requires  police  permits  for 
handguns  and  military  tifle  purchases. 

(e)  Sweden  requires  a  need  for  a  gun  and 
demonstrated  knowledge  of  its  \ise. 

(f )  Germany  Issues  permits  only  to  regis- 
tered hunters  and  members  of  shooting 
clubs. 

(g)  Japan  prohibits  entirely  private  own- 
ership of  guns. 

(h)  Canada  requires  registration  of  all 
handguns. 

7.  Deaths  from  tlrearma  In  the  United 
States: 


Year 

Homicides 

Suicides 

Accidenb 

1960 

4.627 

9,017 

2.334 

1961 

4.7S3 

9,037 

2.204 

1962 

4,954 

9,487 

2,092 

1963 

5.126 

9,595 

2.263 

1964 

5.474 

9.806 

2.275 

1965 

6.158 

9,«9t 

2,344 

1966 

6,855 

10,407 

2.558 

1967 

8.322 

10.550 

2.896 

ToW 

46,269 

77,797 

18,966 

8.  DEATHS  BY  FIREARMS 


AssauK 


Suicid« 


AecidMt 


United  States 

Australu:  1967 

Belgium : 

1967 

1966 
Canada:  Via 'y. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Denmaric  1967 

England  and  Wales:  1967 

North  Ireland:  1968 

Scotland:  1968 

France:  1967 

German  Federal  Republic:  19S7. 

West  Berlin:  1967 

Italy: 

1967 

1966 

Japan: 

1967 

1966 

Netherlands:  1968 

Sweden:  1967 


Niimbw 

Ratal 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Population 

8,332 
66 

4.2 
.56 

10,550 
357 

5.3 
3.02 

2.896 

14 

197    ■ 

3 
63 

3 

10 

248 

69 

2 

155 

1.5 
.65 

.15 

"  i.6 

.06 

.13 
.20 
.19 
.50 
.12 
.09 

.30 

190.000.000 
11,810,000 

9. 581. 000 

17 

98 

5 

48 

2 

2 

121 

.18 

.5 

.10 

.10 

.13 

.04 

.24 

.18 

.32 

74 

609 

38 

193 
5 

18 
990 
640 

16 

.78  . 
3.1 

.79 

.40 

.33 

.35 
2.0 
1.11 

.74 

■  19, 604, 000 
4  839.000 

48.391.000 
1.502.000 
5. 188.  000 

49.  5U.  000 

106 

57,699.000 

7 

2. 173,  000 

52.354.000 

IK 

.36 

332 

.64  . 

82 

2" 

2C 

.n 

.33 

99.918,000 

20 
9 
11 

.02 
.07 
.14 

68 

13 

180 

.07  . 
.10 
2.29 

"ii'mciod 

7.868.000 

I  Rate  per  100,000  population. 

Public  Opiniom  Polj.s  on  Anticruck 
Measttkss 

Harria  Survey,  June  1968 — 81%  of  the 
American  people  favor  registration  of  all  flre- 
arms. 

Harris  Survey.  April  1968— By  71  to  23%, 
the  American  people  favor  the  passage  of 
federal  laws  that  would  place  tight  controls 
over  the  scale  of  guns  In  this  cotintry. 

A  cross-section  of  1,634  homes  was  asked 
this  question  on  gun  control  legislation: 

"Do  you  favor  or  oppose  Federal  laws 
which  would  control  the  sales  of  guns,  such 
as  making  all  persons  register  all  gun  pur- 
chases no  matter  where  they  buy  them?" 

Pn  percent! 

Favor      Oppose      Not  sure 


Nationwide 

East 

Midwest 

South 

West 

Own  gun 

Don't  own  gun 

Whites 

Negroes 


The  patterns  of  gun  ownership  show 
wide  variation  by  region,  size  of  place, 
and  by  race : 

"Do  you  or  does  anyone  in  your  house 
own  a  gun?" 

pn  percent! 


Own 


Don't 
own  gun 


71 

23 

70 

20 

10 

69 

27 

71 

22 

77 

22 

65 

31 

79 

13 

71 

23 

6> 

23 

Nationwide 

East 

Midwest 

South 

West 

Citi« 

Suburt)S 

Towns — . 

Rural 

All  whites 

Whites  under  JIS.OOO  income... 

All  Negroes 

Negroes  under  J15,000  income. 


SI 

49 

34 

66 

ss 

45 

64 

36 

S3 

47 

2? 

73 

47 

53 

St 

42 

7« 

22 

55 

45 

47 

53 

32 

68 

36 

64 

Harris  Survey,  September  1967 — By  a  deci- 
sive 66-to-28%  margin,  white  gun  owners 
favor  passage  of  a  law  In  Congress  which 
would  require  that  all  persons  "register  aU 
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no  matter  wherf  they  buy 
owners  waa 


gun   purchases 
them." 

The  cross-section  of  white  pun 
asked: 

"Do    you    favor   or    oppose 
which  would  control  the  sale  ot 
as  making  all  persons  register 
chases  no  matter  where  they 

Pnptrtantl 


federal    laws 
guns,  such 
gun  pur- 
them?" 


all 


bur 


Favor      Op  ww      Not  sure 


All  whit*  lun  owntn. 
By  region: 

Eist 

Midwtst. 

South 

West 


70 
70 
62 
X 


1966- -The 


tite 


0*llup  Poll.  September 
of  the  public  for  nearly  three 
been   to   impose   controls   on 
possession  of  weapons. 

The  survey  questions  and  flncf  ngs 
"Would  you  favor  or  oppose 
would  require  a  person  to  obt^ 
permit  before  he  or  she  could 


mood 
lecades  has 

sale   and 


law  which 

n  a  police 

1  luy  a  giin?" 


(In  ptftenll 


Y« 

No 

No  opinion. 


SlTMMAKT    or   TRS   MaSTLAND    St4tE    PIREAKMS 

Law 

The  law  prohibits  the  carryltik  or  wearing 
of  a  handgun  or  "other  danger:  us  or  deadly 
weapon"  concealed  on  or  about  '  he  person. 

The  carrying  of  a  handgun  "  >r  any  other 
dangerous  or  deadly  weapon  c  r  any  kind" 
concealed  on  the  person  or  ope  ily  with  the 
intent  to  Injure  another  unlawf'  illy  is  a  mis- 
demeanor (penalty  for  conviction:  One  of  not 
more  than  •  1,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
lesa  than  six  months  or  more  than  three 
years).  Upon  conviction  for  ci  jTylng  con- 
oe«aed  or  openly  with  the  dellbeiate  Intent  to 
Injure  or  kill  another,  the  court  must  Impoee 
a  sentence  of  three  years  Imprli  onment 
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The  law  prohibits  any  minor 
Ing.  either  openly  or  concealed 
or  dangerous  weapon  In  Cecil.  A.  ine  Arundel, 
Talbot.    Harford,    Caroline,    Prince    Oeorgea, 
Montgomery,    Washington,    Wcrcester 
Kent  Counties  between  one  houi 
and  one  hour  before  sunrise,  except  while  on 
a  bona  Qde  hunting  trip,  or  while  engaged  in 
or  on  the  way  to  or  returning  fi  om.  a  sport 
shooting  event  or  any  organized 
tary  activity. 

No  dealer  may  sell  or  transfer  iny  handgun 
\intU  seven  days  shall  have  elapfed  after  the 
time  of  application  for  purchase  by  the  pro- 
spective purchaser  and  forwarding  of  the  ap- 
plication by  the  prospective  seller  to  the 
Superintendent  of  State  Police.  During  that 
period  of  time,  the  Superintendent,  or  his 
designated  agent,  shall  conduct  \d.  investiga- 
tion to  determine  the  truth  or  i  alslty  of  the 
information  and  statements  iii  the  appli- 
cation. 

Application  for  the  purchase  <  r  transfer  of 
a  handgun  shall  contain  infor  nation  fully 
Identifying  the  applicant,  and  a  statement 
that  the  applicant  (1)  has  never  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  of  violence;  13)  la  not  a 
fugitive  from  Justice:  (3)  is  not  an  habitual 
drunkard:  (4)  is  not  an  addict  or  habitual 
user  of  narcotics,  barbiturates  or  amphet- 
amines: (5)  has  never  spent  n  ore  than  30 
consecutive  days  In  a  medical  in  stltution  for 
treatment  of  a  mental  disorder,  unless  there 
is  attached  to  the  application  a  doctors'  cer- 
tlQcate.  Issued  within  30  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  application  for  the  purchitse  or 


transfer  of  a  handgim,  certifying  that  the 
applicant  Is  capable  of  possessing  a  handgun 
without  undue  danger  to  himself  or  others; 
(6)  is  at  least  21  years  of  age;  and  (7)  has  or 
has  not  submitted  a  previous  i^pplicatlon 
and,  if  so,  where  and  when. 

If  the  application  contains  any  false  state- 
ment or  information,  or  if  the  application  has 
been  Improperly  completed,  the  Superin- 
tendent must  notify  the  prospective  seller  m 
writing  within  seven  days  from  the  date  the 
application  was  mailed  of  his  disapproval  of 
the  Implication.  The  Superintendent  must 
also  notify  the  prospective  purchaser. 

No  dealer  may  sell  or  transfer  a  handgun 
to  an  applicant  whose  application  has  been 
disapproved,  unless  the  disapproval  has  been 
subsequently  withdrawn  by  the  licensing 
authority  or  overruled  by  court  action. 

If  an  application  has  been  disapproved  by 
the  Superintendent,  the  applicant  may  re- 
quest, within  30  days  after  the  written  no- 
tice of  disapproval,  a  hearing  before  the  Su- 
perintendent who  must  grant  the  hearing 
within  15  days  of  the  request.  Continued 
denial  of  the  application  may  be  appealed 
to  the  courts  within  30  days  of  final  action 
by  the  State  Police. 

All  dealers  m  handguns  must  be  licensed 
by  the  state  in  addition  to  having  any  other 
licenses  that  may  be  required  by  law.  Appli- 
cation for  a  dealer's  license  Is  made  to  the 
Superintendent  of  State  Police.  The  appli- 
cant for  the  license  must  also  complete  a 
statement  containing  the  same  Information 
required  of  the  applicant  for  the  pxirchaae  or 
transfer  of  a  handgun.  The  provisions  for  an 
appeal  of  the  denial  of  the  application  are 
the  same  as  are  available  to  the  applicant  for 
the  purchase  or  transfer  of  a  handgun. 

The  initial  fee  for  a  handgun  dealer's  li- 
cense Is  $25  and  the  annusil  renewal  of  such 
license  is  (5. 

A  dealer  who  sells  or  transfers  a  handgun 
must  forward  a  written  notification  of  the 
transaction  to  the  Superintendent  within 
seven  days  of  delivery  of  the  handgun.  The 
Superintendent  must  maintain  a  permanent 
record  of  all  completed  sales  and  transfer 
of  handguns. 

All  previous  restrictions  Imposed  by  any 
law,  ordinance,  or  regulation  of  any  subordi- 
nate Jurisdiction  within  the  state  on  the  pos- 
session or  transfer  by  private  persons  of 
handguns  is  superseded  by  the  state  law. 
The  state  preempts  the  tight  of  any  sub- 
ordinate Jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  posses- 
sion and  transfer  of  bandgtins. 

No  person  may  sell  or  transfer  a  handgun 
to  a  person  whom  the  seller  or  transferrer 
knows,  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe, 
has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence,  or 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  state  handgun 
law,  or  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  or  is  an 
habitual  drunkard,  or  Is  addicted  to  or  an 
habitual  user  of  narcotics,  barbiturates,  or 
amphetamines,  or  Is  o(  unsound  mind,  or  to 
any  person  visibly  under  the  Influence  of 
alcohol  or  drugs,  or  to  any  person  under  31 
year',  of  age.  Further,  any  person  falling  un- 
der any  of  the  foregoing  may  not  possess  a 
handgun. 

No  person  may  sell  or  otherwise  transfer 
any  firearm,  or  ammunition  therefor,  to  a 
minor  under  18  years  of  age  vrtthout  the  ex- 
press permission  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
such  minor.  However,  a  minor  under  18  may 
use  firearms  under  the  guidance  al  any  adult 
or  qualified  supei^isor  or  instructor  of  a  rec- 
ognized organization  engaged  In  the  Instruc- 
tion of  marksmanship. 

The  requirements  and  restrictions  pertain- 
ing to  the  sale  or  transfer  of  handguns  do 
not  apply  to  antique  or  unserviceable  fire- 
arms sold  or  transferred  and/or  held  as  curios 
or  museum  pieces. 

No  state  license  or  permit  is  required  to 
purchase  or  possess  a  rifle,  shotgun,  or  hand- 
gun. 

The  state  law  requires  that  a  person  pur- 
chasing smokeless   powder  or   "gunpowder*' 


for  the  purpose  of  making  cartridges  and 
shells  for  personal  use  and  not  for  sale  must 
obtain  a  "hand  manufactiirer's  License".  The 
licensee  is  limited  to  not  more  than  10 
pounds  of  powder  in  his  possession  at  any 
one  time.  The  license,  for  which  the  fee  is 
•1,  la  obtainable  from  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner of  Maryland  at  the  Insurance  De- 
partment, Baltimore. 

Thb  Present  Federal  Ocn-Crime  Control 
Laws 
There  are  numerous  federal  laws  which 
concern  the  possession,  transportation,  or 
transfer  of  the  kind  of  firearms  normally 
owned  and  used  by  hunters  and  sportsmen. 
Here  follows  a  brief  summary  of  the  three 
most  Important  firearms  laws : 

CtJN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1988 

Administered  by  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  this  Act,  concerning  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms: 

1.  Requires  the  licensing  of  manufacturers 
and  Importers  of,  and  dealers  in,  firearms  and 
ammunition.  (Antique  firearms  are  excluded 
from  this  Act.) 

3.  Prohibits  over-the-counter  sales  of  rlfies 
or  shotguns,  or  rifle  or  shotgun  ammunition, 
to  persons  under  18,  and  handguns,  or  hand- 
gun ammunition,  to  persons  under  31. 

3.  Permits  sale  of  firearms  to  residents  of 
a  contiguous  state  that  authorizes  such 
sales,  and  under  a  sworn  statement  proce- 
dure. 

4.  Permits  sale,  vmder  a  sworn  statement. 
of  rifles  or  shotguns  to  non-residents  who  are 
engaged  in  hunting  or  competition  and  whose 
firearms  have  been  lost  or  stolen  or  have  be- 
come inoperative. 

5.  Prohibits  non-licensees  from  selling, 
trading,  giving,  transporting,  or  delivering 
firearms  to  non-resident  non-licensees. 

6.  Permits  the  lending  or  renting  of  fire- 
arms to  non-residents  tor  temporary  use  for 
lawful  sporting  purposes. 

7.  ProhlbiU  sale  or  delivery  of  firearms  or 
ammunition  by  licensees  in  violation  of  state 
or  local  law. 

Concerning  the  transportation  of  firearms, 
this  Act: 

1.  Prohibits,  with  certain  excepUons,  the 
transportation,  shipment,  or  receipt  ol  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  by  other  than  federal  firearms 
licensees. 

2.  Prohibits  shipment,  transportation,  or 
receipt  of  firearms  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  by  fugitives  from  Justice,  unlaw- 
ful users  of  narcotics  or  drugs,  and  adjudi- 
cated or  committed  mental  defectives,  per- 
sons under  indictment  for  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one 
year. 

3.  Prohibits  the  shipment,  transportation, 
or  receipt  of  stolen  firearms  or  ammunition, 
or  firearms  In  which  the  serial  number  has 
been  removed,  obliterated,  or  altered. 

In  other  provisions,  this  Act: 

1.  Requires  that  all  firearms  Imported  or 
manufactured  on  or  after  December  16,  1968, 
have  serial  numbers. 

2.  Requires  the  licensing  of  collectors  who 
acquire  or  dispose  of  firearms  or  anununitlon 
as  curios  or  relics  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

3.  Requires  a  permit  from  the  Alcohol  and 
Tobacco  Tax  Division  for  the  importation  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  (importation  of 
military  surplus  firearms  prohibited). 

NATIONAL   FIREARMS   ACT   OF    1834 — 
AS    AMENDED 

Administered  by  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  this  law  is  aimed  against  "gangster 
weapons"  and  imposes  a  tax  and  registration 
on  the  "naming  or  transfer  of: 

1.  Fully  automatic  firearms. 

3.  All  rifles  with  barreU  less  than  16  Inches 
in  length  and  shotguns  with  barrels  less  than 
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18   Inches    in  length    (sawed-off  rifles  and 
sawed -off  shotguns). 

3.  Firearms  made  from  a  rifle  to  a  shotgun 
and  having  an  overall  length  of  less  than  26 
inches. 

4.  Handguns  with  shoulder  stocks. 

5.  Certain  other  concealable  firearms  ex- 
cept pistols  or  revolvers. 

6.  Silencers  or  mufflers. 

7.  Destructive  devices  such  as  bombs,  gre- 
nades, rockets,  missiles,  mines,  and  weapons 
having  a  barrel  with  a  bore  of  one-half  Inch 
or  more,  except  shotguns  or  rifles  used  for 
sporting  purposes  or  antiques. 

Manufacturers  or  Importers  of,  and  deal- 
ers in,  the  foregoing  firearms  or  destructive 
devices,  must  pay  occupational  tax. 

No  firearm  or  destructive  device  as  defined 
in  the  Act  may  be  Imported  or  brought  to  the 
United  States  or  any  territory  under  Its  con- 
trol or  Jurisdiction  unless  the  firearm  or  de- 
vice  is  being   imported  or  brought  in: 

1.  For  the  use  of  a  federal,  state,  or  local 
government  agency. 

2.  For  scientific  or  research  purposes. 

3.  For  testing  or  use  as  a  model  by  a  regis- 
tered manufacturer  or  solely  for  use  as  a 
sample  by  a  registered  Importer  or  dealer. 

OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND  SAFE  STREETS  ACT 
OF    1B68 TITLE   7,   AMENDED 

Administered  by  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  Title  7  prohibits  the  transportation, 
possession,  or  receipt  of  any  firearm  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  by  convicted  fel- 
ons, persons  dishonorably  discharged  from 
the  Armed  Forces,  adjudicated  incompetents, 
aliens  illegally  In  the  United  States,  and 
former  citizens  who  have  renounced  their 
citizenship. 

OUN    CONTROL Now! 

(By  Carl  Bakal) 

This  year's  tragic  assassinations  in  Mem- 
phis and  Los  Angeles  were  the  most  recent 
and  visible  symptoms  of  a  strange  and  pe- 
culiarly American  plague  that  has  long  swept 
our  land — a  plague  of  guns. 

Bullets  have  been  aimed  at  seven  and 
killed  four  of  our  20  Presidents  within  the 
past  100  years.  Since  the  turn  el  the  cen- 
lury,  guns  have  brought  death  to  the  aston- 
ishing total  of  750,000  Americans — more 
than  the  627,000  killed  in  all  of  our  wars. 
Fatal  shootings  Increased  to  a  record  high 
of  19,815  in  1966,  or  nearly  64  a  day! 

The  United  States  is,  in  fact,  virtually  an 
armed  camp.  There  are  an  estimated  50  to 
200  million  privately  owned  guns  in  this 
country  today.  Over  a  million  guns  were 
imported,  and  more  than  two  million  were 
made  and  sold  here,  last  year.  Every  other 
American  household,  according  to  a  Gallup 
poll,  has  at  least  one  gun;  in  the  South, 
there  are  guns  in  two  homes  out  of  three. 
In  California,  where  dealers  must  report 
sales  of  concealable  weapons,  about  three 
million  handguns  are  recorded  with  the 
state  £>epartment  of  Justice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  has 
the  dubious  distinction  of  being  perhaps  the 
most  lawless  nation  on  earth.  Since  1960  the 
nation's  crime  rate  has  increased  48  percent, 
five  times  faster  than  our  population.  That 
most  heinous  of  crimes — murder— occurred 
10,920  times  in  1966.  more  than  once  every 
hour  of  every  day.  Tou  would  be  safer  in 
almost  any  other  country.  Japan  has  a  mur- 
der rate  of  about  a  fourth  of  ours,  France 
a  seventh  and  England  and  Wales  only  an 
eighth. 

It  would  be  neither  fair  nor  entirely  ac- 
curate to  say  that  "guns  cause  crime."  But 
there  Ls  ample  evidence  indicating  a  causal 
relationship  between  the  ready  availability 
of  the  firearms  and  the  importance  they  as- 
sume in  crime  statistics.  Of  the  10,920  UJB. 
murder  victims  reported  in  1966,  60  percent 
or  over  6600.  were  Ulled  by  guns.  By  con- 
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trast,  of  the  1469  homicides  In  Japan  in  a 
comparable  period,  only  37  were  by  firearms, 
and  of  309  murders  in  England  and  Wales, 
only  29  were  by  firearms. 

License  to  Kill.  Where  guns  can  be  more 
easily  purchased,  they  play  a  greater  part  In 
murder.  Thus,  firearms  accounted  for  38 
percent  of  such  killings  in  the  northeast 
United  States,  where  there  are  some  gun  re- 
strictions, against  66  percent  In  the  South, 
where  there  are  fewer  controls  and  where 
handguns  are  displayed,  like  shoes,  for  any- 
body's buying.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
h£w  conunented:  "A  review  of  the  motives 
for  murder  suggests  that  a  readily  accessible 
gun  enables  the  perpetrator  to  kill  on  Im- 
pulse." 

No  other  modem  nation  makes  death -deal- 
ing weapons  so  freely  and  cheaply  available. 
Even  the  new  gun-control  bill  passed  by 
Congress  In  June  on  the  day  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy died  was,  as  President  Johnson  put  It, 
a  "halfway  measure."  It  restricts  sales  of 
pistols  and  revolvers.  But  virtually  anyone  old 
enough  to  walk  into  a  sporting -goods  store 
and  peer  across  the  counter  can  still  buy  some 
sort  of  gun,  with  no  questions  asked.  Any- 
one able  to  write — a  child,  ex-convlct,  drug 
addict  or  lunatic — can  order  some  sort  of  gun 
by  mall  and  get  it. 

Only  eight  states  require  you  to  have  a  li- 
cense or  permit  before  you  buy  a  handgun: 
Hawaii,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  North 
Carolina — plus  some  counties  of  Virginia. 
Ten  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  spec- 
ify a  waiting  or  "cooling  oS"  period  (48  or 
72  hours)  between  the  time  you  buy  the  gim 
and  are  actually  allowed  to  have  it.  This  os- 
tensibly gives  the  local  constabulary  the 
chance  to  check  the  buyer's  credentials,  or 
allows  the  beat  of  passion  prompting  a  pur- 
chase to  subside. 

Other  states  prohibit  the  sale  of  guns  to 
certain  proscribed  categories  of  persons :  those 
"under  the  heat  of  passion"  (Texas) ,  per- 
sons of  unsound  mind  (Pennsylvania) ,  idiots 
(New  Jersey),  trampis,  drug  addicts,  drunks, 
felons,  fugitives  from  Justice,  etc.  But  in 
these  cases.  Judgment  of  the  customer's  con- 
dition, character  and  other  qualifications 
is  simply  left  to  the  gun  salesman. 

Most  states  (all  but  nine)  do  prohibit  the 
sales  or  delivery  of  firearms  to  those  below  a 
certain  age.  In  Utah  and  Oregon  you  must 
be  all  of  14,  and  In  Rhode  Island,  16 — still 
somewhat  below  the  usual  minimum  age  re- 
quirement for  drlvmg  or  drinking.  Elsewhere, 
the  gunwieldlng  minimum  age  usually  var- 
ies from  16  to  21,  although  what  this  ordi- 
narily means  is  that  you  have  to  looh  a  cer- 
tain age.  Few  dealers  are  fussy  enough  to  ask 
to  see  birth  certificates. 

Only  one  state.  New  York,  through  its  well- 
known  Sullivan  Law,  requires  you  to  have  a 
license  both  to  purchase  and  to  possess  a 
handgun.  The  other  49  states  permit  you  to 
have  a  pistol  without  a  license  as  long  as  you 
keep  your  gun  at  home,  or,  in  36  states,  as 
long  as  you  carry  it  about  openly.  Some  of 
these  states  impose  certain  "restraints"  on 
this  privilege.  In  Texas,  you  can  carry  a  bAnd- 
gun  only  if  you're  "traveling."  Hence  every 
Texan  is  a  traveler. 

In  the  28  states  in  which  you  need  a  li- 
cense to  carry  a  handgun  openly  or  concealed 
(some  states  fiatly  prohibit  the  carrying  of 
concealed  weapons) ,  getting  the  license  is 
no  more  complicated  or  expensive  than  get- 
ting a  dog  license.  Supposedly  prerequisite 
is  the  absence  of  a  criminal  record.  How- 
ever, only  a  half  a  dozen  states  make  manda- 
tory the  taking  of  fingerprints,  which  Is  the 
only  reliable  means  of  checking  for  a  crimi- 
nal record.  And  in  fewer  than  half  our  states 
are  dealers  required  to  report  handgun  sales 
to  the  police. 

License  and  Register.  Moet  serious  students 
of  the  gun  problem  are  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  all  guns,  like  cars,  should  be  registered. 


Moreover,  they  feel  that  guns  should  be  sold 
only  to  persons  at  least  18  or  21  years  old, 
with  permits  or  licenses. 

Obviously,  the  great  majority  of  guns  are 
owned  by  honest,  lawabldlng  eitlzen«;  mostly 
they  are  used  for  hunting  and  target-shoot- 
ing. Effective  gun  registration  would  not  af- 
fect such  use. 

"If  a  person  has  nothing  bad  In  mind,"  a 
Treasury  Department  official  told  me,  "there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  he  should  ob- 
ject to  there  being  a  record  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  a  gun."  Or  as  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Homer  Cummlngs  put  it  three  decades  ago, 
"Show  me  the  man  who  doesn't  want  his  gun 
registered,  and  I  will  show  you  a  man  who 
shouldn't  have  a  gun." 

If  gun  buyers  are  licensed,  it  follows  that 
gun  dealers  should  be,  too.  Only  23  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  now  license 
handgun  dealers.  Much  more  care  should  be 
taken  In  the  Issuance  of  licenses.  The  fed- 
eral licenses  required  of  Interstate  dealers  are 
given  out  to  anyone,  except  a  convicted  felon, 
who  can  pay  the  $1  cost.  More  rigid  screen- 
ing, comparable  to  that  required  for  dealers 
in  products  such  as  liquor  and  drugs  and  for 
private  investigators,  does  not  seem  unrea- 
sonable. 

With  the  exception  of  the  United  States, 
moet  civilized  countries  make  it  illegal  for 
anyone  to  own  a  firearm  without  some  sort  of 
special  permit.  In  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
you  need  a  certiflcate  from  the  local  police 
in  order  to  buy  or  own  a  gun.  Since  few  peo- 
ple can  give  any  valid  reason  for  wanting  a 
pistol  or  revolver,  certlflcates  for  them  are 
rarely  Issued.  Even  the  police  do  not  carry 
guns  routinely.  Nor  do  prison  guards,  or 
guards  employed  by  armored-car  delivery 
services.  The  .only  bodygviards  normally 
armed  are  those  assigned  to  protect  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  and  the  prime  minis- 
ter. Of  all  the  700,000  arrested  In  England  and 
Wales  over  a  recent  three-yesu-  period,  only 
one  half  of  one  percent  Involved  firearms. 
Shootings,  by  comparison  with  the  UjS.  total, 
are  negligible. 

The  British,  however,  are  not  entirely  with- 
out firearms.  Britain  has  4900  shooting  clubs. 
Valid  sportsmen  can  avail  themselves  of  shot- 
guns and  air  guns,  but  they  can  be  used  only 
in  specified  places. 

Similar  restrictions  on  firearms  and  on  am- 
munition apply  in  most  European  coimtries. 
In  France,  all  guns  must  be  registered,  and 
possession  Is  rigidly  restricted  to  those  with 
fKJllce  permits.  In  addition,  users  of  these 
guns  are  allowed  only  a  limited  supply  of  am- 
munition, and  need  special  permission  to 
buy  more.  In  the  Netherlands,  no  firearms 
can  be  lawfully  bought  or  owned  without  a 
permit.  When  applying  for  a  license  in 
Sweden,  you  must  also  show  that  you  know 
how  to  handle  the  gun. 

Japan  prohibits  entirely  the  private  own- 
ership of  handguns.  If  you  are  18  or  over 
you  can  buy  a  shotgun  or  rifie  for  hunting, 
but  It  must  be  registered  and  checked  an- 
nually by  the  police.  Japanese  law  also  re- 
quires that  you  take  three  hours  of  instruc- 
tion and  pass  a  written  examination  before 
being  Issued  a  hunting  license. 

Stam  of  Violence.  Short  of  outlawing  all 
firearms,  what  can  be  done  to  reduce  the 
danger  to  all  of  us? 

The  bill  passed  by  Congress  m  June  does  a 
few  things:  It  outlaws  interstate  mall-order 
sales  of  handguns  to  individuals,  and  limits 
counter  sales  to  persons  21  or  older,  who 
reside  in  the  same  state  as  the  dealer.  It 
sets  stricter  standards  for  obtaining  a  deal- 
er's license.  But  more  must  be  done.  In  a 
1964  address  before  an  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation panel,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Judge 
George  Edwards  of  Detroit  outlined  three 
essential  steps: 

1.  The  manufacture,  sale  and  possession 
of  handguns  suitable  for  concealed  weapons 
should  be  prohibited  by  state  and  federal 
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law.   except   where  s*Ie  and 
the  subject  of  a  permit  provld^ 
law.  Such  laws  should  provide 
view  of  denial. 

2.  The  purchase  and  possession 
shotguns   should   be   a   matter 
any     law-abiding     citizen.     Suck 
should   be   registered    under   sta'  e 
sold  only  on  proper  IdentlBcatloi  i 
chase  or  possession  of  a  rifle  or 
a  person  with  a  felony  record 
llleEral.  unless  he  possesses  a 
on  a  showing  of  a  subsequent 
citizenship  of  some  length. 

3.  Interstate  mall-order  sale  or 
firearms  of  any  kind  should  be 
federal  law.  (As  of  late  June, 
peared  to  be  growing  in  Congress 
mail-order  sales  of  rifles  and  si 
well  as  handguns. ) 

Such  a  system  would  prevent 
purchase  of  weapons  and  would 
enforcement  officers  to  keep  track 
armed  with  what  in  case  of  a 
purchasers   would  have   to  show 
tlon  and  sign  their  names  (In 
day  such  proof    and  signature 
quired)   before  they  can  pick  up 
after  the  specified  waiting  perloC 
tlon.  It  follows,  would  be  sold  oi 
of  firearms  permits,  which  would 
of  present  as  well  as  prospective 

Soon  after  the  assassination  of 
and  again  a  year  ago,  Sen 
nedy  appeared   before  the  su 
Juvenile  delinquency,  chaired  by 
J.  £>odd,  and  pleaded  for  the 
firearm  sales.  All  citizens  should 
sober  words  of  warning : 

"We  have  a  responsibility    to 
of   crime   and   violence,   a 
think  of  the  tragedy  of  sudden 
a  responsibility  to  put  away 
to  make  the  possession  and  use 
matter   undertaken   only   by 
who  will  use  them  with  the 
turlty  that  their  dangerous  natur^ 
and   demands.  The   time   for 
legislation  Is  now.  It  would  save 
lives  in  this  country  and  spare 
families  the  grief  and  heartbreaK 
come  from   the  loss  of  a  husbaqd 
brother  or  a  friend. 

"It  is  past  time  that  we  wipe 
of  violence  from  our  land." 
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(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  <  "ct.  7.  1969) 

VioLiNT   CancES  Daop  in  Tolki  o  Afteb  It 

Gets  Law  Controlung  CiTTNs 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Toledo. — This  city  of  400.000  c  n  the  west- 
em  tip  of  Lake  Erie  was  once  ki  lown  aa  the 
gun  capital  of  the  I^dwest.  Pin  arms  of  all 
kinds  could  be  bought  at  Jewelry  itores.  gaso- 
line  stations  and  pawn  shops.  (}un  dealers 
hawking  pistols  for  as  little  as  $'L95  vied  for 
choice  locations  along  roads  leading  in  from 
Detroit,  where  controls  were  airicter.  The 
crime  rate  soared. 

The  state  legislature  declined  t^  restrict  the 
trafficking  In  lethal  weapons  desiJlte  repeated 
appeals  from  Toledo  officials.  S^  in  August 
1968,  the  city  council  enacted  aa  ordinance 
aimed  especially  at  the  sale  of  "Saturday- 
night  specials" — cheap  guns  totel  by  holdup 
men  to  terrorize  merchants  on  busy  week- 
ends. The  ordinance  prohibits  anybody  in  the 
city  from  keeping  or  obtaining  •  pistol,  re- 
volver or  other  handgun  wlthoiit  a  licenae 
from  the  police.  I 

At  the  time,  few  law  officers  believed  the 
ordinance  would  reverse  the  city's  nujuntlng 
crime  rate:  unlicensed  residents  can  still  buy 
guns  outside  the  city  limits.  But  whether  be- 
cause of  the  gun -control  law  of  because  at 
other  anticrlme  loeasures  or  even  mera 
chance,  crime  Is  abating  here^  while  •tai 
surging  higher  in  most  oltles. 


DEAUATIC    STATISTICS 

This  development  shows  up  most  dramati- 
cally in  statistics  released  late  last  month  by 
the  FBI.  For  the  nation,  the  violent  crimes  of 
rape,  murder,  robbery  and  aggravated  as- 
sault— armed  or  otherwise — rose  97c  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1969  from  the  like  period 
last  year.  But  In  Toledo  these  violent  crimes 
dropped  31.5'--.  from  the  first  half  of  1968. 
"Were  the  only  major  city  which  shows  such 
a  dramatic  decrease."  exults  John  J.  Burk- 
hart.  the  city's  chief  counsel. 

Indeed,  crime  in  most  other  cities  that 
have  adopted  gun  controls,  such  as  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  continues  to  move  up  pretty 
much  in  step  with  the  national  pattern. 
"Even  if  firearms  were  totally  eliminated," 
contends  a  gun-control  foe.  "other  weapons 
would  be  substituted." 

However,  crimes  conunitted  with  a  gun 
m  Philadelphia  have  dropped  since  that  city 
adopted  a  licensing  law  in  1965,  even  though 
the  law  exempts  firearms  owned  at  the  time. 
In  New  York,  Mayor  John  Lindsay  credits  gun 
laws  with  keeping  murder  rates  low:  despite 
Its  rising  crime.  New  York  often  ranks  low- 
est among  the  10  largest  U.S.  cities  In  num- 
ber of  homicides  per  100,000  population. 

But  Toledo's  experience  Is  unique.  It  may 
be  traceable  in  part  to  special  restrictions  on 
gun  dealers  as  well  as  owners,  to  a  tough, 
well-publicized  court  crackdown  on  violators 
of  the  control  law  and  to  other  city  efforts 
against  crime. 

CKI&IX  CATEGORIES  ANALYZED 

Whatever  other  factors  may  enter  in.  gun- 
control  advocates  insist  that  a  close  look  at 
developments  In  major  crime  categories  here 
supports  their  case: 

— In  the  year  before  the  ordinance  was 
adopted,  Toledo's  police  counted  422  aggra- 
vated assaults,  with  guns  and  without:  these 
Include  shootings,  stabblngs  and  other  at- 
tacks intended  to  malm  or  kill.  In  the  year 
after  enactment,  the  number  of  such  attacks 
dipped  9%  to  385.  But  the  tissaults  with  guns 
dropped  much  more  steeply — from  152  to  U3, 
or  45-1  . 

— In  the  year  before  the  ordinance.  36  peo- 
ple were  murdered,  22  by  handguns;  in  the 
following  year,  murders  totaled  14,  of  which 
eight  were  by  gun.  (Because  murders  with 
other  weapons  dropped  at  roughly  the  same 
rate  as  murders  with  guns,  it's  possible  that 
some  factor  other  than  the  control  law  may 
be  at  work.) 

— Robberies  both  armed  and  tmarmed 
dropped  from  1,188  in  the  year  before  gun 
control  to  798  in  the  next  year,  a  decline  of 
33  Vr.  But  gun  robberies  dropped  even  more 
sharply — from  350  to  160,  or  64 "t . 

RIFLZ  GBOUP'S  VIEW 

Statistics  can  be  tricky,  of  course.  Woodson 
D.  Scott,  a  New  York  attorney  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  an  op- 
ponent of  most  gun  control,  says:  "The  sta- 
tistics only  prove  that  the  statistics  are  down. 
In  terms  of  cause  and  effect,  it  doesn't  prove 
a  thing." 

The  unexpected  crime  statistics  have  sent 
city  counsel  Burkhart  scrambling  to  recheck 
them.  "I've  gone  over  every  possible  angle  to 
see  whether  there  might  have  been  a  mistake. 
I  can't  find  any,"  he  reports. 

"I'm  as  much  puzzled  as  anybody."  Mr. 
Burkhart  adds,  noting  that  Toledo  enacted 
its  ordinance  primarily  to  persuade  the  legis- 
lature that  gun  controls  can  be  imposed  with 
little  inconvenience  and  minimum  intrusion 
on  citizens'  rights.  "It  was  really  an  effort 
to  sell  the  General  Assembly."  aays  the  city 
counsel.  "I  didn't  think  we'd  be  able  to  make 
an  impact  on  crime  in  less  than  three  or 
four  years." 

His  caution  in  checking  and  Interpreting 
the  statistics  arises  partly  from  the  gun  law's 
relatively  lenient  licensing  standards.  Unllka 
Mew  York's  Sullivan  Law,  the  Toledo  plan 


doesn't  require  residents  to  show  good  cause 
for  possessing  a  gun.  Instead,  the  police  must 
Issue  a  numbered  "handgun  owner's  identi- 
fication card"  costing  (3  and  good  for  three 
years  to  all  applicants  except  fugitives, 
minors  under  21,  certified  mental  cases,  nar- 
cotics addicts,  habitual  drunks  or  people  who 
have  been  convicted  twice  In  the  past  year 
of  crimes  involving  the  use  or  threat  of 
force. 

So  far  the  police  have  issued  16,000  ID 
cards:  roughly  100  applications  have  been  re- 
jected. It  also  seems  likely  that  some  people 
have  been  deterred  from  buying  guns  be- 
cause, for  various  reasons,  they  did  not  want 
to  apply  to  the  police  for  a  license. 

Police  Chief  Anthony  Bosch  reports  the 
law  has  had  a  harsh  effect  on  gun  dealers 
viho  formerly  sold  to  almost  any  cash  cus- 
tomer. One  such  dealer  ran  Toledo's  biggest 
gun  store  in  a  seedy  neighborhood  on  Jack- 
son Street  Just  five  minutes  from  Interstate 
Route  75  linking  Toledo  and  Detroit.  In  one 
nine-month  period,  his  register  rang  up 
sales  of  16.000  guns,  including  5,500  to  resi- 
dents of  Michigan  who  couldn't  legally  buy 
at  home  without  a  police  permit  (the  re- 
volver used  In  the  highly  publicized  1966 
synagog  slaying  of  Detroit  Rabbi  Morris 
Adler  came  form  Toledo) .  But  now,  along 
with  perhaps  half  the  other  gun  outlets 
in  town,  the  big  store  stands  abandoned. 

Besides  the  Toledo  gun  law's  licensing  pro- 
vision, it  requires  detailed  monthly  gun 
sales  reports  to  the  Toledo  police.  It  also  pro- 
hibits selling  to  out-of-towners  who  aren't 
armed  with  authorization  from  their  local 
police  chief  or  sheriff. 

SEVERE    SENTENCES 

"The  sale  of  cheap  guns  is  down  to  noth- 
ing," Chief  Bosch  says.  "The  punk  who  walks 
down  the  street,  buys  a  gun  and  knocks  off 
a  gas  station — that's  all  been  eliminated." 

In  municipal  court.  Judge  George  M.  Glas- 
ser  says  severe  sentencing  of  violators  may 
be  another  reason  for  the  gun  law's  apparent 
effectiveness.  Already,  court  records  show, 
city  Judges  have  packed  37  people  off  to  Jail 
(the  average  Is  90  days),  mainly  for  pos- 
sessing a  gun  without  a  license.  In  addition. 
Judges  have  Imposed  27  fines  ranging  from 
»25toSl.000. 

"The  word  is  out  that  you  can't  Just  carry 
a  gun  around  here  without  doing  days  in 
the  workhouse,"  says  Chief  Counsel  Burk- 
hart, praising  newspapers,  radio  and  tele- 
vision for  publicizing  the  court  crackdown. 

(In  contrast  to  Toledo,  crime-ridden  Wash- 
ington can  impose  penalties  no  harsher  than 
10  days  In  Jail  or  a  $30  fine — the  maximum 
allowed  by  Congress.  So  far  there  have  been 
no  prosecutions.) 

In  the  mayor's  office  here.  square-Jawed  ex- 
Marine  William  J.  Ensign  dtes  other  meas- 
ures that  may  have  helped  bring  crime 
down.  He  points  to  Improved  street  lighting; 
an  exp>anded.  improved  police  department; 
an  active  program  to  prevent  Juvenile  crime; 
an  ordinance  making  It  a  crime  to  harass  or 
abuse  school  children  or  newsboys;  more 
effective  probation  and  parole  procedures, 
and  a  4,000-member  citizens  group  that  dis- 
tributee cards  pledging  people  to  cooperate 
with  the  police  whenever  possible. 

INQUIRIES    FROM    OTHER    CITIES 

Mayor  Ensign  also  feels  sure  that  the  gun 
law  helps  a  lot.  "You  Just  know  that  the 
unavaUability  of  guns  has  got  to  be  a  big  fac- 
tor," he  observes.  Officials  In  other  cities 
think  so,  too.  The  drop  In  crime  here  Is 
drawing  Inquiries  about  the  Toledo  ordi- 
nance from  Wichita.  Los  Angeles,  Dayton, 
Cleveland,  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati. 

As  these  inquiries  suggest,  the  gun-control 
controversy  may  be  shifting  to  the  cities, 
while  antlgun  agitation  In  Washington  and 
In  state  capitals  Is  losing  steam.  Last  Tear, 
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of  course.  Congress  banned  mall-order  sales 
of  all  firearms  across  state  lines  except  to  li- 
censed dealers  and  prohibited  dealers  from 
selling  handguns  over  the  counter  to  out- 
of-state  customers.  One  hope  was  to  encour- 
age state  and  local  governments  to  enact 
stricter  controls. 

One  Federal  official  who  has  urged  local 
authorities  to  act  Is  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  He  has  said:  "I  see  no  great  prob- 
lem to  the  Individual  In  requiring  all  guns 
to  be  registered.  If  the  owner  has  nothing 
to  hide  and  If  he  is  a  law-abiding  citizen." 

But  some  local  policemen  oppose  mu- 
nicipal gun  controls.  Deputy  Chief  Lloyd 
Forbus  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  police  force, 
for  example,  asserts  that  the  possible  crime- 
curbing  effects  of  local  gun-control  laws 
don't  Justify  violating  a  cardinal  principle  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association — that  restric- 
tions should  be  aimed  only  at  those  who  mis- 
use fljearms.  Mr.  Forbus  is  an  NRA  member 
and  serves  as  a  sale  manager  for  a  gun  whole- 
saler In  his  spare  time. 

Many  hunters,  marksmen  and  e:un  collec- 
tors remain  convinced  that  ordinances  such 
as  Toledo's  will  eventually  disarm  the  law- 
abiding  cltlaenry. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  23,  1970) 
Poor  Protection 
(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washington. — One  of  the  capital's  favor- 
ite phrases,  often  abused,  is  the  one  about 
"an  Idea  whose  time  has  come."  Over  the 
years,  the  time  apparently  came  for  such 
diverse  notions  as  civil  rights  and  nuclear 
test  bans.  Medicare  and  clean  air,  and  scores 
more. 

Som^ow,  the  time  has  never  seemed  to 
oocne  for  one  particular  idea:  Tough  Federal 
controls  over  guns,  especially  handgiins.  Yet 
the  arguments  for  few  proposals  are  as  solid- 
ly convincing  as  are  those  for  tight  restraints 
on  handgruns.  And  to  underscore  the  paradox, 
the  most  compelling  argument  may  be  the 
deep  danger  handguns  post  to  the  very  peo- 
ple who  buy  them  for  self -protection. 

A  national  gun  control  law  was  enacted  In 
1968,  after  the  assassinations  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  and  Robert  Kennedy,  but  It  Is  nar- 
row and  hole-filled.  It  forbids  mall-order  and 
Interstate  gun  shipments  to  Individuals,  the 
importation  of  cheap  foreign  guns,  gun  own- 
ership by  the  criminally  convicted.  Basically, 
though,  It  leaves  to  the  states  and  cities  such 
matters  as  store  sales  and  private  transfers 
of  second-hand  guns. 

Only  a  few  local  governments  have  made 
any  serious  gun  control  efforts,  and  these 
have  been  frustrated  by  the  ease  of  buying 
guns  In  neighboring  Jurisdictions  with  weak 
laws  or  none  at  all.  Legally  or  Illegally,  Just 
about  anyone  who  wants  a  gun  can  still  man- 
age to  get  one. 

Proposals  to  control  rifles  and  shotguns  are 
at  least  debatable;  they  are  used  widely  for 
bunting  and  sports,  comparatively  rarely  In 
crime.  But  pistols,  revolvers  and  other  hand- 
guns have  little  ^wrtlng  purpose,  and  are 
overwhelmingly  the  favored  weapon  for  vio- 
lent crime  and  violent  death. 

Two  of  every  three  homicides  are  committed 
with  firearms,  practically  always  hajidguns; 
since  1963,  the  number  of  gun  killings  has 
risen  48%,  while  the  number  of  hotnlcldes 
with  other  weapons  has  increased  10%.  Hand- 
guns are  by  far  the  favored  weapons  for  po- 
litical assassinations,  for  killing  police.  Near- 
ly one  of  every  four  aggravated  assaults  and 
one  of  every  three  robberies  now  employ  gjins, 
practically  always  handguns,  and  here,  too, 
the  percentage  rises  year  after  year. 

The  reason  for  this  increasing  resort  to 
handguns  Is  simply  that  there  are  more  of 
them  around.  Once  a  standard  Item  of  cloth- 
ing In  the  Old  West,  "the  great  equalizer" 
gradually  became  less  widely  owned.  It  began 
to  become  more  common  again  after  World 


War  n,  when  thousands  of  GIs  brought  home 
captured  pistols  as  souvenirs,  and  postwar 
movies  and  TV  made  a  hero  of  the  man  with 
the  gun — the  cowboy,  sheriff,  soldier,  spy, 
even  the  debonair  crook. 

But  the  really  big  handgun  boom  has  been 
In  the  last  few  years.  Between  1962  and  1968, 
while  the  annual  sale  of  long  guns  was  dou- 
bling, the  annual  sale  of  handguns  quad- 
rupled. By  1968.  there  were  an  estimated  24 
million  handguns  in  civilian  hands,  with 
another  2.5  million  being  manufactured  or 
Imported  each  year. 

And  the  reason  for  the  spread  of  handguns 
Is  also  obvious:  Fear.  The  man  on  the  street 
fears  for  his  own  safety  in  the  midst  of  soar- 
ing crime  and  urban  rioting.  Store  owners 
and  other  businessmen  arm  to  deter  holdups. 
Families  arm  to  guard  themselves  and  their 
possessions  from  the  robber,  the  rapist,  the 
rioter. 

These  frightened  gun  buyers  now  provide  a 
swelling  lobby  against  gun  controls,  reinforc- 
ing the  hunters  and  right-to-bear  arms 
champions  who  fear  that  tight  handgun 
curbs  would  merely  be  the  entering  wedge 
for  curbs  on  all  guns.  They  argue  self- 
rlghteously  and  strenuously  that  "the  crim- 
inal will  always  manage  to  get  a  gun,  so  why 
shouldn't  we  have  them  for  our  own  protec- 
tion?" 

Two  things  are  wrong  with  this  argument, 
however.  First,  the  criminal  won't  always 
manage  to  get  a  gun.  Elzperlence  In  the  few 
places  that  have  tough  gun  laws  here  and 
abroad  strongly  suggests  that  they  may  keep 
many  a  person  from  crime,  or  at  least  turn 
him  to  less  deadly  weapons.  In  England  and 
Wales,  where  there  are  tough  gtin  controls, 
only  6%  of  robberies  were  carried  out  with 
guns  in  1967,  compared  to  37%  In  the  U.S. 

The  other  thing  wrong  with  the  "let-us- 
bave-gruns"  argument  Is  that  most  g:uns  are 
no  protection  at  all.  The  home  a  burglar  en- 
ters Is  usually  empty  or  asleep:  the  burglar, 
a  recent  Federal  study  notes,  "Is  more  like- 
ly to  steal  the  home-defense  firearms  than  be 
driven  off  by  It."  Most  robberies  (robberies 
Involve  personal  contact,  whereas  burglaries 
don't)  occur  away  from  home;  since  the  gun- 
owner  rarely  carries  the  gun  with  him,  it's 
not  much  protection  there.  Home  robbers 
usually  manage  to  take  the  resident  by  sur- 
prise, depriving  him  of  any  chance  to  use 
his  gun.  "The  burglar  avoids  confrontation, 
the  robber  confronts  too  swiftly,"  the  Federal 
study  declares. 

The  gun  in  the  bureau  drawer  Is  far  less 
likely  to  protect  the  owner  than  to  endanger 
him  and  his  family.  The  husband  riddles  the 
two-tlmlng  wife.  The  mlxed-up  kid  evens  the 
score  with  the  too-tough  parent.  The  drink- 
ing buddies'  argument  comes  to  a  violent 
conclusion.  The  gun  goes  off  accidentally 
while  Dad  Is  cleaning  It,  or  while  Sonny  is 
showing  it  off  to  bis  schoolmate.  Fully  half 
of  all  gun  klUlngs  occur  within  the  family, 
80%  among  family  or  friends. 

Maintains  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence, 
headed  by  Milton  Elsenhower:  "The  armed 
segment  of  our  population  Is  paying  a  heavy 
price  in  accidents  and  In  the  shooting  of 
family  members,  friends,  and  acquaintances 
for  whatever  deterrent  effect  p^ossesslon  of 
self-defense  firearms  may  be  providing." 

The  Elsenhower  Commission  Is  merely  the 
latest  in  a  procession  of  Presidential  and 
other  prestigious  study  groups  recommend- 
ing tightly  restrictive  licensing  that  denies 
handguns  to  all  but  police  and  other  security 
personnel  and  perhaps  store  owners  in  high 
crime  areas.  The  Commission  also  recom- 
mended, as  others  before  It.  a  crash  program 
to  develop  a  nonlethal  weapon — one  that 
would  Instantly  incapacitate  an  attacker  for 
30  minutes  or  so  while  police  were  sum- 
moned, but  would  not  kill  or  malm. 

With  such  a  weapon  to  rely  on,  average 
citizens  might  gradually  swing  behind  tight 


gun  curbs.  Until  then,  however,  new  gpun 
control  moves  will  be  fiercely  fought  by 
frightened  men  and  women  who  believe 
that  by  arming,  they  add  to  their  own 
safety. 

"The  time  has  come  to  bring  the  handgun 
under  reasonable  control,"  Mr.  Eisenhower's 
commissioners  conclude.  It  would  be  nice  to 
think  they're  right,  but  all  signs  are  to  the 
contrary.  Gun  control  Is  one  Idea  whose  time 
seems  to  keep  slipping  furiher  Into  the 
future. 

[From  the  Washlngtonlan  magazine. 
May  1970] 

Will  the  Ovn  Lobby  Ore  Joe  Ttuncs? 
(By  Morton  C.  Paulson) 

Maryland  voters  should  take  a  close  look 
at  the  gun  lobby,  which  Is  trying  ao  strenu- 
ously to  unseat  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs. 
This  pressure  group  Is  composed  primarily 
of  gun  dealers,  munitions  makers,  firearms 
publications,  and  trade  associationa — all  of 
which  profit  directly  or  Indirectly  from  sales 
of  guns  and  ammunition. 

Through  its  chief  spokesman,  the  Nation- 
al Rifle  Association,  the  gun  lobby  wages  a 
costly  and  unrelenting  campaign  against  gun 
restrictions  In  nearly  every  form.  When  pres- 
sure was  applied  by  the  gun  lobby's  friends 
In  Congress  recently,  the  U.S.  TYeasury  De- 
I>artment  suppressed  a  public-education  film 
on  gun  controls.  The  film  suggested  that 
such  controls  can  be  quite  effective  in  curb- 
ing crime. 

Incredibly,  taxpayers  are  forced  to  subsi- 
dize the  NRA's  activities  because  the  asso- 
ciation Is  exempt  from  federal  taxation  as  a 
"nonprofit"  organization.  But  the  greatest 
cause  for  alarm  and  outrage  is  that  the  more 
irresponsible  elements  of  the  gun  lobby  are 
out  to  depose  any  public  official  who  dares 
advocates  gun  restrictions — Irrespective  of 
his  ability,  record,  or  stand  on  crucial  na- 
tional Issues. 

It  matters  not  that  Senator  Tydlngs  is 
deeply  Involved  In  the  fight  against  crime, 
drug  abuse,  tax  loopholes,  corruption,  and 
consumer  explcdtation;  because  he  has  rec- 
ommended stronger  firearms  legislation,  cer- 
tain gun  fanciers  have  decreed  that  he  must 
go.  Yet  they  offer  no  workable  program  for 
dealing  with  crime.  They  do  not  tell  us  how 
to  keep  guns  away  from  maniacs,  felons,  and 
children. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  gun  lobby  Is 
more  interested  In  protecting  profits  than  in 
building  good  government. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  27,  1970] 
U.S.  Private  Citizens  Mat  Hate  as  Mant  as 
200  Million  Ottns 
(By  Marquis  Childs)  ^^ 

The  revolutionaries  on  the  right  and  the 
left  are  heavily  armed  and  prepared  if  not 
for  civil  war  then  for  qxiradlc  attacks  to 
bring  down  the  old  order.  While  the  Black 
Panther  shootouts  make  the  headlines,  oc- 
casional raids  on  the  ultra-rightist  Minute- 
men  reveal  big  caches  of  arms  ranging  from 
bazookas  and  grenades  to  a  wide  variety  of 
guns  and  explosives. 

The  facts  about  armed  America  were  docu- 
mented thoroughly  and  scientifically  as  never 
before  by  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence.  By  con- 
servative estimate  there  are  a  hundred  mll- 
Uon  guns  in  the  hands  of  private  citizens. 
Some  knowledgeable  observers  would  put  it 
as  high  as  200,000,000. 

The  Panthers'  alms  are  avowedly  revolu- 
tionary. It  is  intolerable  that  they  should 
accumulate  stores  of  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tions. Yet  the  terrifying  logic  of  the  mili- 
tancy Is  that  If  the  whites  are  arming  to 
destroy  us,  then  we  must  arm.  They  live  In 
a  miasma  of  rumor  of  genocide  and  con- 
centration camps  and  the  recent  shootouts  in 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  have  spread  fear  and 
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suspicion  In  the  black  world  far  b<  yond  the 
fanatical  Panther  fringe. 

Painfully  evident  is  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
gun -control  law  that  would  crack  down  on 
both  whites  and  blacks.  Sen.  Joseplf  Tydlnga 
ID-Md.)  has  reintroduced  his  bill  jrequlrlng 
federal  or  state  licensing  for  gun  (wnershlp 
with  positive  Identification  of  the  i  urchaser. 
Ucenses  would  be  denied  for  reison  of  a 
felony  record  or  a  civil  commitment  for  men- 
tal illness  or  to  anyone  under  the  ige  of  21. 
The  chances  for  the  blU  gettlr  g  out  of 
committee  and  onto  the  floor  of  t:  le  Senate 
are  virtually  nil,  despite  the  steri  warning 
contained  In  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Violence.  And  the  reason  Is  not  solely 
the  power  of  the  gun  lobby,  conspicuously 
the  National  Rifle  Association. 

Testimony  by  a  spokesman  foe  |he  NUon 
admlnlstraUon  a  year  ago  snuffed  out  any 
posslblUty  o<  support  for  tightening  the  gxin 
law  passed  In  IBM.  The  pious  attitude  taken 
by  the  administration  was  that  th«re  should 
be  no  further  federal  action  until  it  was  seen 
what  the  states  would  do.  That  |neant  no 
action,  period,  since  only  with  a  piish  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  could  a  law  with  real 
teeth  have  had  a  chance.  I 

The  gun -control  law  passed  In  1^68  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  assassination  of  Sf n.  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  was  certainly  the  half  i  loaf  bet- 
ter than  none.  The  individual  pufchaslng  a 
gun  cannot  do  so  outside  his  own  afcate.  That 
was  a  distinct  gain,  since  nine  out  M  10  band 
guns  had  been  purchased  simply  t|y  crossing 
a  state  line.  { 

Under  another  provision,  thanks!  to  a  more 
or  lees  accidental  amendment,  a  felbn  cannot 
own  a  weapon.  Obviously,  howeve^,  this  ap- 
plied only  after  you  catch  the  tulprlt.  A 
crackdown  In  the  District  of  Coliimbla  re- 
vealed that  oMivlcted  felons  are  I  "renting" 
guns  from  purveyors  agreeing  to  t^ke  a  part 
of  the  loot  as  rental.  I 

At  the  moment  In  1968  when  supposedly 
after  the  Kennedy  tragedy  the  tlm4  was  right 
for  strict  legislation  Tydlngs  put  ftirward  his 
measure.  It  was  defeated  on  the  S*nate  floor 
by  a  vote  of  two  to  one.  The  gun  l<f>by  vowed 
to  get  the  Maryland  senator  whd  is  up  for 
re-election  to  a  second  term  this  Tear. 

They  looked  In  vain  for  a  candidate  to 
knock  him  out  in  the  Septembe^  primary. 
Despite  some  firm  nudging  by  thej  President, 
Maryland's  Rep.  Rogers  C.  B.  Moraon.  who  is 
Republican  National  Chairman,  d4cllned  the 
honor  of  running  against  Tydlngs  In  Novem- 
ber. The  private  polls  have  shown  him  excep- 
tionally strong,  perhaps  invulnerable. 

He  is  not  anxious  to  see.  a  floor  tote  on  his 
bill  at  this  point.  It  would  be  a  unless  exer- 
cise and  merely  serve  to  put  senators  up  this 
fall  on  the  spot.  Por  example^  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana  would 
have  to  vote  against  the  stronger  legislation, 
since  the  hunters  are  a  powerful  force  In  his 
state.  J 

The  private  armories  will  continue  to  grow 
in  both  the  black  and  white  comitunltles.  It 
took  the  FBI  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  to 
track  down  Robert  B.  Depugh,  t^e  fugitive 
chief  of  the  Mlnutemen.  He  was  t^ken  at  the 
town  of  Truth  or  Consequences,  I<ew  Mexico, 
with  a  confederate  and  a  large  store  <rf 
weapons  and  explosivee.  I 

No  one  can  know  how  exteAslve  these 
caches  are  and  how  many  of  the  hundred 
million  or  vaoet  guns  are  In  the  hands  cA 
criminals  and  madmen.  The  Violence  Com- 
mission proposed  that  all  hand  gins  be  con- 
fiscated. And  In  response  the  igun  lobby 
denounced  the  chairman.  Dr.  Mnton  Eisen- 
hower, as  a  Stalin  and  a  Hitler. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  8.  1970) 

Raid  Pails  To  Find  Fuorrrvx  Radical 

(By  Ivan  C.  Brandon  and  B.  p.  Colen) 

FBI  agents  searched  futllely  f*r  guns  and 

We»therman  fugitive  Cathlyn  if llkerson  at 

the  office  of  a  white  radical  groi^p  here  yes- 


terday after  two  men  leaving  the  office  were 
arrested  for  Illegal  possession  of  four  rifles, 
a  shotgun  and  a  pistol. 

The  search  attracted  a  noisy  crowd  of  300 
onlookers,  newsmen  and  law  officers  after 
members  of  the  group,  which  publishes  a  new 
underground  newspaper,  "Voice  from  the 
Mother  Country."  spread  word  of  what  they 
called  a  "raid"  throughout  the  city. 

The  two  men  arrested  are  Stephen  (Nick) 
Greer,  22,  a  former  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity student  who  was  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  chapter  there, 
and  21-year-old  Robert  Scott  Crlchton  Jr. 

Greer,  who  was  Jailed  in  lieu  of  $3,800  ball, 
was  arrested  for  carrying  an  unregistered 
pistol  in  his  pocket  and  possession  of  un- 
registered flreaLTms.  He  was  booked  on  a  felony 
charge  of  carrying  a  deadly  weapon,  police 
said,  because  he  told  them  he  was  serving 
10  months  probation  on  an  earlier  conviction 
of  larceny  of  public  property. 

Crlchton,  Jailed  in  lieu  of  •2,600  bail,  was 
charged  with  two  counu  of  possession  of  pro- 
hibited weapons,  a  sawed-ofl  shotgun  and  an 
automatic  rifle,  two  counts  of  carrying  deadly 
weapons  and  possession  of  unlicensed  ammu- 
nition. 

The  FBI  said  It  recovered  BOO  rounds  of 
ammunition  from  the  two  men.  The  rifles 
and  shotgim.  an  FBI  spokesman  said,  were 
wrapped  in  a  blanket. 

Two  FBI  agents  arrested  the  two  men  as 
they  walked  out  of  an  old  rowhouse  at  1932 
17th  St.  NW.  This  had  been  the  office  of  the 
now  defunct  underground  newspaper,  "The 
Quicksilver  Times." 

Three  weeks  ago,  the  office  was  taken  over 
by  a  faction  of  contributors  to  the  newspaper 
who  align  themselves  unofficially  with  the 
Weatherman  faction  of  SDS  and  promote  co- 
operation between  white  radical  groups  and 
the  Black  Panther  party. 

Greer,  operating  out  of  the  office,  had  been 
organizing  a  faction  of  white  and  black  col- 
lege and  high  school  students  to  march  to- 
gether In  Saturday's  planned  antiwar  denK>n- 
stratlon  here. 

The  arrests  triggered  a  four-hour  con- 
frontation on  17th  Street. 

The  FBI  refused  to  name  the  agents  who 
made  the  arrest  or  explain  why  they  "had 
been  in  vicinity"  at  the  time.  Reporters 
noticed  that  several  men  In  business  suits 
were  using  cameras  and  binoculars  to  watch 
the  17th  Street  bouse  from  an  open  second- 
story  window  in  a  building  housing  a  Toyoto 
automobile  dealership  at  17th  and  U  Streets. 
After  arresting  Oreer  and  Crlchton,  FBI 
agents  went  to  court  to  use  the  arrests  as 
evidence  for  obtaining  warrants  to  search 
the  rowhouse  for  more  weapons  and  to  arrest 
Miss  Wllkerson. 

The  25-year-old  woman,  who  once  was  fre- 
quently In  Washington,  is  being  sought  <m 
charges  that  Weatherman  members  con- 
spired to  cause  four  days  of  disorder  in  Chi- 
cago last  October,  and  on  homicide  charges 
In  connection  with  the  March  explosion  of 
a  suspected  Weatherman  bomb  factory  that 
kUled  three  people  in  New  York's  Green- 
wich Village. 

While  the  search  and  arrest  warrants  were 
being  obtained,  FBI  agents  and  metropolitan 
police  officers,  in  uniform  and  plainclothes, 
stood  guard  in  front  of  the  17th  Street  row- 
house  and  in  an  alley  behind.  The  front  door 
was  locked  from  inside. 

Students  from  George  Washington  and 
Georgetown  universities,  black  high  school 
students  from  as  far  away  as  Anacostla.  and 
newsmen  began  arriving  in  answer  to  reports 
spread  by  telephone  of  the  impending  raid. 
This  crowd  also  attracted  local  residents 
of  the  predominantly  black  neighborhood, 
more  plainclothes  police  observers,  Marlon 
Barry,  director  of  the  nelghlwrhood's  Police 
Pilot  District  Project  citizen's  board;  and 
Sammle  Abbott,  a  vocal  opponent  o<  the 
city's  hlghwmy  program. 

Abbott  shouted  obscenities  at  plainclothes 


policemen  and  accused  the  police  of  staging 
the  action  as  a  "deliberate  provocation"  of 
the  young  people.  Abbott  also  said  he  was 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Terry  Young,  who,  he  said,  was  Inside 
the  building. 

While  Abbott  argued  loudly  with  the  po- 
licemen, the  door  to  the  building  opened 
and  several  young  men  and  women  slipped 
out  and  mingled  with  the  crowd.  Dozens  of 
people  took  up  posts  at  the  front  and  back 
doors  to  watch  any  officer  who  might  attempt 
to  enter  the  building. 

When  the  FBI  agents  returned  with  war- 
rants, they  were  admitted  to  the  building  to 
conduct  their  search. 


YOUTH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  many  cyn- 
ical minds  have  abandoned  the  President 
as  he  attempts  to  listen  to  the  young. 
Many  cynical  voices  have  questioned  his 
sensitivity.  Many  cynical  eyes  have  been 
closed  to  his  policies. 

Yet  the  events  of  the  past  week 
offer  ample — indeed  conclusive — evidence 
that  this  administrffBlon  is  open  enough 
to  house  new  concepts,  courageous 
enough  to  question  its  own  values,  and 
wise  enough  to  look  beyond  its  own  hori- 
zons. 

The  President  has  established  a  Panel 
on  Campus  Unrest.  He  has  responded  to 
the  need  for  youth  employment  oppor- 
tunities. He  has  announced  his  intention 
to  convene  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Youth.  Stephen  Hess.  Chairman  of  that 
Conference,  presented  its  prolog  in  a 
clear,  imequivocal  fashion  in  a  speech  to 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California  on 
June  12.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlMi.  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
a&  follows: 

On  YotTTH :  "Old  Myths  and  New  RcALrriES" 
(A  speech  delivered  by  Stephen  Hess,  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference  on    Children    and   Youth    to   the 
Commonwealth    Club    of    California,    San 
Francisco,  Calif..  Jime  12,  1970) 
We  are  a  nation  fervently  committed  to 
George  Bernard  Shaw's  adage  that  "youth  Is 
wasted  on  the  very  young." 

It  Is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Ameri- 
cans annually  spend  $5  to  7  billion  on  cos- 
meUcs;  that  middle-age  men  drive  little  red 
sports  cars  at  excessive  speeds;  that  antique 
women  wear  miniskirts:  and  that  TV  com- 
mercials suggest  your  hands  will  be  as  lovely 
as  your  teenage  daughter's  If  only  you  use 
JOY. 

This  may  also  be.  In  part,  why  we  are  so 
outraged  by  the  manifest  alienation  of  to- 
day's youth  and  perhaps  It  is  also  a  reason 
why  we  have  constructed  at  least  four  myths 
about  our  children  which  allow  us  some  un- 
warranted comfort  In  our  old  age. 

The  first  part  of  my  remarks  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  these  myths  and  to  some  new 
realities. 

Myth  num})eT  1  Is  that  the  alienation  of 
American  youth  is  a  college  or  elite  phe- 
nomenon; that  it  is  merely  a  byproduct  of  a 
pampered  generation,  economically  protected 
from  the  realities  of  "the  real  world." 

Myth  numher  2  Is  that  the  end  of  the  war 
in  Indochina  will  signal  an  end  to  youth 
protest;  that  a  return  to  normalcy  will  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  troops 
withdrawn  from  Viet  Nam;  and  that  after 
the  war,  young  people  wlU  again  behave  as 
we  would  Uke  to  believe  that  we  behaved 
when  we  were  young. 
Myth  numter  3  Is  that  youth  alienation  U 
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a  fad.  It  too  shall  pass.  Remember  flagpole 
sitUng,  goldfish  swallowing,  panty  raids? 

Myth  number  4  Is  that  yoixng  people  will 
"settle  down"  Just  as  soon  as  they  leave 
school,  get  married,  and  start  to  support 
families.  In  other  words,  that  alienation  is  a 
product  of  youth  which  will  end  when  youth 
ends. 

Let's  now  turn  to  the  first  myth  .  .  .  the 
college  phenomenon. 

There  are  now  some  40  million  youths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  24  in  the  United 
States.  Fifty-four  per  cent  are  in  school. 
And  of  these.  7  million  or  33  per  cent  attend 
colleges  and  universities. 

Not  all  students,  of  course,  are  engaged  in 
sit-ins,  lie-ins,  and  shout-Ins.  A  great  many 
are  neither  disruptive  nor  rebellious.  These 
are  "the  good  kids"  for  whom  being  chosen 
cheerleader  or  quarterback  or  "most  likely 
to  succeed"  Is  still  a  worthy  aspiration. 

Yet  clearly  we  and  our  mass  media  have 
become  Infatuated  with  the  dissenters  on 
our  campuses.  One  explanation  for  this  ob- 
session is  that  the  protesters  are  the  children 
of  those  who  manage  the  news  media.  They 
are  also  the  children  of  those  who  teach, 
write  books,  do  research,  run  our  businesses 
and  Industries,  and  determine  our  social  pol- 
icy. In  short,  they  are  our  children.  Of  course 
they  concern  us.  There  has  been  a  drug 
problem  for  years,  but  It  used  to  be  pri- 
marily confined  to  the  ghetto.  The  serious- 
ness of  drugs  was  only  recognized  when 
"grass  came  to  the  suburbs."  So  too  is  It 
with  youth  alienation. 

Numerous  explanations  have  been  offered 
for  the  dramatic  increase  in  dissatisfaction 
among  middle  class  youth.  Briefly,  they  In- 
clude: induttrialization,  which  leads  to  an 
Increase  in  the  amount  of  time  young  peo- 
ple must  spend  in  the  holding  stage  of  ado- 
lescence: affluence,  which  gives  more  and 
more  youth  more  and  more  freedom  to  deal 
with  what  they  think  is  wrong  with  our  so- 
ciety; the  education  system,  which  many 
perceive  as  having  changed  little  in  the  past 
26  years  although  the  world  has  changed 
much;  the  mass  media,  which  not  only 
brings  the  news  faster,  but  in  more  trau- 
matic fashion;  violence,  which  seems  to  oc- 
cur with  growing  frequency  and  tends  to 
convince  many  youth  that  there  Is  no  sense 
to  dialogue:  and  government  policy,  which 
makes  supreme  calls  upon  youth  without 
their  consent. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  there 
are  other  types  of  youth  and  other  types  of 
youth  alienation.  There  are  some  5'/4  million 
young  people  who  are  not  white  and  many 
others  who  are  white  and  poor.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  32.7%  of  minority 
group  teenagers  In  the  labor  market  were 
unemployed:  12%  of  white  youth  could  not 
find  Jobs. 

These  are  the  children  of  poverty  who  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  Involvement  In  what 
many  college  youth  see  as  relevant.  The 
needs  of  poor  youth  are  of  a  more  Immedi- 
ate and  less  abstract  nature.  Rather  than 
the  pollution  of  our  streams,  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  pollution  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods and  homes;  rather  than  concern  with 
the  governance  of  educational  Institutions 
they  are  concerned  with  how  one  finds  work 
without  the  required  academic  credentials; 
rather  than  concern  with  the  legalization 
of  marijuana,  there  is  a  concern  with  how 
one  avoids  pushers  and  dope  addiction; 
rather  than  a  concern  with  how  one  changes 
the  system  or  removes  oneself  from  it,  there 
Is  a  desperate  effort  to  gain  access  to  the 
system. 

In  many  instances,  unlike  their  middle 
class  counterparts,  poor  youngsters  do  not 
seek  to  opt  out.  They  do  not  appear  to  reject 
the  very  life  style  which  many  affluent  youth 
ridicule.  There  are  many  blacks.  Chicanes, 
Indians,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Appalachian 
youth  who  no  doubt  would  be  glad  to  change 
places  with  those  who  are  seeking  relevance. 


UnftortuMitely,  many  of  the  poor  feel  that 
despite  their  effort  to  abide  by  societal 
ground  rules  the  system  has  abandoned 
them.  Their  Increased  militancy  reflects  a 
need  to  establish  counter  institutions  and 
new  ground  rules.  Their  frustration  Is  often 
groimded  In  the  belief  that  the  Institutions 
now  governing  their  lives  are  actively  com- 
mitted to  keeping  them  on  the  outside,  al- 
ways looking  in.  This  too  Is  youth  aliena- 
tion. 

Then  there  is  In  the  youth  population 
another  12  million  or  33%  who  are  em- 
ployed. And  another  14%  who  are  primarily 
teenage  housewives.  And  another  8%  who 
are  in  the  military. 

These  working  class  youth,  the  "hard-hat- 
blue-collar"  youngsters,  often  stand  in  the 
middle  between  the  poor  and  the  affluent. 
They  feel  that  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
foUow  the  rules,  work  hard,  and  appreciate 
their  country.  They  see  the  middle  class  and 
the  poor  (particularly  minority  youth)  as 
being  coddled  and  overly  supported.  They  see 
the  groups  on  either  side  of  them  as  not  ap- 
preciating what  has  been  done  for  them.  In 
reaction,  they  often  become  openly  hostile 
toward  these  other  youth  as  well  as  toward 
the  institutions  which  they  perceive  as  ne- 
glecting them  In  favor  of  those  who  most 
reject  the  traditional  norms  of  our  society. 
And  this  too  is  youth  alienation. 

My  purpose  in  stressing  the  need  to  recog- 
nize that  youth  alienation  goes  beyond  the 
more  articulate  and  affluent  ooUege  studMit 
is  not  to  negate  or  ridicule  their  concerns  and 
apprehensions.  Rather  It  Is  to  make  very 
clear  that  youth  alienation  Is  not  limited  to 
any  one  segment  of  youth,  which  is  an  Im- 
portant conslderaUOQ  for  all  of  us  in  the 
business  of  trying  to  relate  youth  to  our 
social  institutions,  and  which  makes  the  Job 
of  bridging  the  generation  gap,  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  once  said  In  another  context,  as 
difficult  as  trying  to  nail  currant  Jelly  to  the 
wall. 

In  turning  to  myth  #  2 — ^that  the  end  to 
the  war  In  Indochina  wlU  signal  an  end  to 
youth  protest — I  do  not  mean  to  question  the 
depth  of  feeling  among  youth  about  our  in- 
volvement in  Viet  Nam  or  the  degree  to 
which  the  war  has  helped  create  a  protest 
ethos  among  the  young.  Obviously  the  war 
is  not  only  a  major  factor  in  youth  aliena- 
tion, but  It  Is  doubtful  that  we  can  truly 
attempt  to  rebuild  confidence  In  our  na- 
tional institutions  until  young  people  come 
to  believe  that  the  government  is  seriously 
trying  to  extricate  ItaeU  from  Southeast 
Asia. 

Nevertheless  the  concerns  of  youth  go  well 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  any  one  Issue  or 
social  Institution.  In  order  to  highlight  this 
point  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  re- 
sults of  a  youth  survey  Just  completed  last 
week  for  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  as  a  public  service  by 
the  Gilbert  Youth  Research  Corporation.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  data  was 
collected  In  March  of  this  year  prior  to  the 
events  of  Cambodia,  Kent  State  and  Jack- 
son State. 

The  survey  Is  a  national  representative 
sample  of  3,000  youth  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  24.  It  includes  males  and  females, 
youth  in  school  and  out  of  school,  and  youth 
from  every  section  of  this  country. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Do  you  be- 
lieve there  is  a  so-called  generation  gap  be- 
tween you  and  your  parents?" — 40%  of  the 
youth  sampled  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  feeling  of  generation  g^>  is  not  lim- 
ited to  parents.  A  total  of  42%  believe  that 
our  constitutional  form  of  government  needs 
considerable  change.  Over  a  third  believe  they 
would  not  have  volunteered  for  military  serv- 
ice in  World  War  n.  Six  per  cent  state  they 
would  have  refused  to  serve  If  drafted.  And 
17%  of  the  total  group  chose  the  dont  know 
category  in  answering  the  question  dealing 


with  what  they  woiild  do  If  they  were  called 
for  military  service. 

The  survey  also  suggests  that  many  young 
people  are  accepting  violence  as  part  of  the 
American  life  style.  Almost  half  (47%)  be- 
lieve It  will  require  drastic  action  on  the 
part  of  individuals  and  groups  in  orxier  to 
achieve  equal  rights  for  minority  groups. 
Eighteen  per  cent  do  not  believe  that  equal 
rights  can  be  achieved  without  violent  rev- 
olution. A  fourth  do  not  believe  that  equal 
rights  can  be  achieved  under  our  present 
form  of  government.  Again,  another  23%  feel 
that  violence  Is  sometimes  Justified  In  order 
to  attain  social  or  political  goals. 

The  1,154  young  i>eople  who  felt  violence 
was  sometimes  Justified  set  the  following  con- 
ditions: 523  felt  violence  was  appropriate  in 
order  to  dramatize  a  vital  Issue;  935  felt  It 
was  Justified  when  all  other  means  failed; 
521  felt  it  was  acceptable  in  order  to  bring 
about  government  reform;  and  263  believed 
it  was  Jiistified  In  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
present  form  of  government. 

In  studies  dealing  with  drug  use  among 
youth,  there  Is  general  agreement  in  two 
areas:  First,  that  drug  use  represents  a  form 
of  defiance  and  alienation;  tmd  second,  that 
there  Is  a  tendency  among  youth  not  to  ad- 
mit to  using  drugs.  As  a  result,  estimates  of 
drug  use  based  on  personal  admission  are 
considered  conservatives  at  best.  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  I  was  impressed  with  the 
following  data : 

Over  a  fourth  of  the  young  people  In  this 
sample  admit  they  have  used  drugs  at  some 
time. 

One-fifth  of  those  under  17  years  of  age 
report  they  have  tried  drugs.  The  proporUons 
experiencing  drugs  Increases  as  youth  move 
from  high  school  Into  college. 

Sixty  per  cent  believe  that  at  least  half 
their  age  group  have  tised  drugs. 

These  and  other  data  of  the  Gilbert  Survey 
graphically  underscore  that  the  growing  ali- 
enation of  our  young  is  not  tied  to  one  issue 
and  win  not  evaporate — "like  the  evanescent 
morning  clouds  over  San  Clemente"  as  the 
political  poet  Daniel  P.  Moynlh&n  once 
said — when  Johnny  comes  marching  home. 

For  the  third  myth — that  youth  aliena- 
tion is  a  fad — one  might  usefully  look  be- 
yond the  present  college  students  to  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  In  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools. 

During  the  1968-69  academic  year  well 
over  300  Incidents  of  high  school  disruptions 
were  reported  in  the  press.  In  a  s\irvey  of 
Junior  high  school  principals  56  percent  In- 
dicated some  type  of  protest  or  confrontation 
In  their  schools.  (And  these  were  not  student 
pranks  or  horseplay.)  Moreover,  some  500 
high  schools  now  have  undergrotind  news- 
papers. 

There  is  indeed  a  significance  In  the  de- 
gree to  which  -young  youth"  axe  being 
politicized,  even  radicalized.  This  shows  up 
In  the  number  of  high  school  students  who 
have  been  Involved  in  war  moratoriums.  In 
the  number  who  have  been  working  in  po- 
litical campaigns,  and  in  the  degree  to 
which  high  school  students  are  getting  into 
hard  drugs. 

Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  a  woman 
in  Galena,  Illinois,  enclosing  a  remarkable 
essay  by  her  13-year-old  daughter.  It  began, 
"I  am  stUl  In  grade  school,  and  today's  youth 
are  old  folks  to  me."  And  It  ended,  "Hang  on 
world!  Here  comes  my  generation!"  TTvls  I 
do  believe. 

Thus  I  feel  It  would  be  folly  to  think  that 
we  are  witnessing  a  youth  fad  and  that  this 
too  shall  pass.  Equally,  as  in  myth  number 
four,  It  Is  wishful  thinking  to  expect  that 
once  this  current  crop  of  youth  enters  the 
"real  world"  of  adult  life,  their  alienation — 
and  our  problems — will  be  over.  If  we  are  to 
accept  the  reasons  given  by  social  scientists 
for  the  mood  of  today's  youth,  we  cannot 
anticipate  a  decline  in  alienation  and  unrest 
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unless  there  are  •erlous  cli*ngea  In  how  we 
deal  with  youth. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  once  thli  generation 
of  youth  entara  adulthood  will  I  hey  become 
Juat  like  the  reet  of  ua.  Obvious  y,  they  wlU 
have  new  roles  and  responsibUitli «.  They  wlU 
need  to  provide  for  their  famlli«B.  They  wUl 
need  to  operate  schools,  industries,  and  other 
Institutions.  At  the  same  time  I  1  lelieve  there 
will  be  significant  differences  In  low  they  go 
about  the  business  of  adulthood.  I  would 
speculate  that  there  will  be  less  ( imphasis  on 
economic  security  and  more  in  personal 
growth  and  development.  The  s  Atus  of  oc- 
cupation wUl  be  of  less  importai  ce  than  the 
nature  and  quaUty  of  the  work  There  will 
be  more  women  working  and  m  equaling 
out  of  parenui  roles.  Traditional  notions  of 
a  mans  rights  and  prerogatives  rtll  be  chal- 
lenged and  modified.  There  wl  U  be  a  re- 
ueatism  to  self  and  to  family,  while,  para- 
doxically, at  the  same  time  there  will  be  a 
more  overt  commitment  to  woi  king  in  the 
social  and  political  arena. 

Our  political  parties  will  have  to  make  the 
adjustment  from  "the  politics  of  dlstrlbu- 
Uon"  to  what  Robert  Wood,  thn  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  has 
called,  "the  politics  of  Innovatl  )n."  Instead 
of  "satisfying  needs  for  goods  i  nd  services, 
allocating  scarce  resources,  mi  dlatlng  be- 
tween confilctlng  classes  or  ideo  ogles  (btisl- 
ness  and  labor,  farm  and  city  .  as  in  the 
present  "politics  of  distributlot ,"  the  focus 
of  concern  in  the  new  "politic  of  Innova- 
tion" will  become  nothing  les  i  than  "the 
quality  of  national  life."  Ralsii  g  minimum 
wage  levels  and  providing  farm  price  sup- 
ports are  the  staples  of  the  old  P  alltlcs;  com- 
tiatlng  pollution,  building  coir  munlty  col- 
leges and  art  centers  will  be  the  staples  of 
the  new  politics. 

As  the  attitudes  and  behavi  or  of  youth 
have  been  changing,  so  have  th^se  of  adults. 
At  a  time  when  working  toward  understand- 
ing each  other  is  so  imperative  we  seem  to 
be  growing  apart.  Too  many  adtlts  are  turn- 
ing away  from  their  responatbl  niee  of  rea- 
soned leadership  and  gtildanct  Too  many 
adults  are  trying  to  out-shout  out-lntlml- 
date.  and  out -confront  the  verr  youth  who 
they  accuse  of  shouting,  mtlnldatlon.  and 
confrontaUon.  They  are  olTerttig  youth  few 
examples  to  follow  and  little  in  the  way 
of  an  opportunity  for  much  nieded  dlscua- 
slon.  Too  many  adults  have  bee  i  so  offended 
by  the  form  of  youth  protest  ttiat  they  fall 
to  heed  the  content  or  the  reiaons  for  the 
protest. 

Despite  the  urgency  of  the  pro  blem  and  the 
▼laiblllty  given  to  It,  generatlokal  polariza- 
tion incrmim  It  la  cause  for  r^ectlon  that 
adult  support  for  corporal  punla^iment  In  our 
schools  has  more  than  doubled  ( to  over  two- 
thirds)  since  the  1940  s.  according  to  a  series 
of  Gallup  polls.  I 

In  Pennsylvania  several  members  of  the 
state  legislature  have  proposed  that  all  pub- 
lic schools  be  classified  in  the  aame  category 
as  penal  Institutions  and  hospitals  for  the 
mentally  Ul,  thus  shifting  tie  status  of 
youth  from  student  to  ■lnm*«."  A  recent 
survey  conducted  by  Mervln  I'leld  In  Call 
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of  significant 
the   past   two 


fornla  indicates  that  a  number 

changes    have   occurred   over    ' 

years  In  how  citizens  of  this  eXi  ite  feel  about 

the  behavior  of  college  students.  Increases 

have  occurred  in: 

1.  The  number  who  favor  <xpeUing  stu 
dents  who  challenge  authorities. 

2.  The  niunber  who  oppose  gi  eater  student 
voice  In  deciding  campus  rules . 

3.  The  ntmiber  opposed  to  Hcreaslng  en- 
rollment of  black  students. 

4.  The  number  who  do  not   

calling  m  the  police  radicalize  moderate  stu 
dents. 

5.  The  number  who  do  not  *  elleve  profes- 
sors should  have  the  freedom  to  speak  and 
teach  as  they  see  fit. 

0.  The  number  who  feel  tiiat  campuses 
should  not  be  free  of  political  control. 


My  purpose  In  dealing  with  each  of  thess 
Issues  Is  to  emphasize  the  depth  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  of  youth  and  our 
society.  My  purpose  is  to  Impress  you  with 
what  It  has  taken  me  some  time  to  believe: 
that  there  are  no  almple  solutions,  no  quick 
remedies;  no  one  single  group  of  American 
youth,  no  one  single  issue,  no  one  institution 
associated  with  youth  dissent;  that  there  Is 
a  general  doubting  and  questioning  of  tradi- 
tional values  and  exjiected  behaviors;  and 
finally  that  unless  we  do  come  together — 
youth  and  adults — we  will  see  an  Increase  in 
confrontation,  protest,  alienation,  polariza- 
tion, and  oppression. 

Whatever  steps  we  take  must  be  the  Joint 
effort  of  youth  and  adults.  We  must  force 
ourselves  to  lay  aside  suspicions  and  hostil- 
ity. We  must  accept  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  critical  Judgements  made  on  all  sides. 
Both  youth  and  adults  must  enter  Into  some 
kind  of  working  consensus  with  a  virllllng- 
ness  to  explore  all  issues  affecting  youth 
and  our  society.  It  must  be  an  effort  of  sin- 
cerity, integrity,  and  commitment.  It  must 
be  reoognlzcl  that  no  matter  what  avenue 
we  pursue  In  order  to  bring  youth  and  adults 
together  that  it  wUl  be  only  a  beginning — 
the  start  of  a  process  that  must  continue. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  several 
months  my  staff  has  been  exploring  alter- 
natives In  bringing  youth  and  adulU  to- 
gether through  the  mechanism  of  a  national 
White  House  Conference  on  Youth.  We  have 
met  with  youth,  we  have  met  with  adultA 
who  deal  wl'  'i  .  outh  on  a  professional  basis, 
we  have  met  with  parents;  and  we  have  met 
with  numerous  youth  policy  and  program 
people. 

During  this  period  we  have  developed  sev- 
eral different  plans.  Each  was  given  serious 
consideration  and  each  was  rejected. 

They  were  rejected  because  no  plan  would 
be  credible  or  could  fulfill  lu  objectives  un- 
less youth  themselves  played  the  maJCM'  and 
most  critical  role  in  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  the  plan. 

Therefore,  the  White  Hoxise  Conference  on 
Touth  that  I  am  announcing  today  is  de- 
liberately not  a  plan  but  an  outline — an  out- 
line In  which  young  people  and  others  out- 
side the  Federal  Establishment  will  have  the 
mandate  to  fill  In  the  details. 

To  get  the  process  started,  we  have  estab- 
lished Just  five  basic  "glvens": 

1.  That  thwe  shall  be  convened  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Touth  next  February 
in  Washington, 

a.  That  it  shall  be  compoeed  of  two-thirds 
youth  and  one-third  adults.  (Young  people 
have  repeatedly  tdd  us  that  a  youth  con- 
ference mtist  not  be  all  youth,  that  they 
don't  want  to  meet  In  a  vacuum  and  Just 
talk  to  each  other,  but  rather  that  they  want 
the  opportunity  to  relate  In  the  adult  leader- 
ship of  the  country.) 

3.  That  the  Conference  shall  be  Issue-orl- 
ented  and  Task  Forces  shall  be  created  in 
thofte  areas  In  which  youth  have  expressed 
greatest  concern,  such  as  Foreign  Relations, 
Environment,  Race  Relations,  Drugs,  and 
Education. 

4.  That  a  planning  meeting  of  the  Task 
Forces  shall  be  held  In  late  August  at  which 
time  they  shall  determine  how  they  wish  to 
formulate  their  reports,  set  the  agenda  for 
the  Youth  Conference,  and  decide  on  the 
delegate-selection   process. 

5.  That  the  February  Conference  shall  not 
be  an  end  in  Itself,  but  must  lead  to  a  proc- 
ess of  Implementation  that  will  Involve  all 
of  our  major  social  Institutions  and  a  large 
body  of  the  citizenry. 

We  as  a  staff  of  course,  have  some  strong 
views  on  what  the  Conference  should  be,  and 
what  It  should  accomplish.  For  example,  we 
feel  that  this  should  be  a  youth  conference 
not  a  student's  conference  I.e.,  It  should  in- 
volve all  types  of  young  people — working 
youth,  poor  youth,  youth  in  the  military, 
teenage  mothers,  as  well  as  students. 


We  feel  that  the  Task  Forces  should  review 
each  Issue  as  it  presently  relates  to  youth; 
that  It  should  make  predictions  for  the  com- 
ing decade;  that  It  should  attempt  to  point 
out  the  consequences  for  youth  and  society  If 
various  policy  actions  are  taken  or  not  taken; 
that  It  should  Identify  the  goals  we  should 
seek  to  achieve;  and  that  It  should  examine 
how  to  broaden  youth  participation  In  the 
decision-making  process. 

But  these  shall  be  suggestions,  not  direc- 
tives. The  Task  Forces — two-thirds  youth, 
one-third  adults — shall  tell  us  how  they  plan 
to  proceed. 

To  prepare  background  material  for  these 
groups,  we  have  brought  45  young  people  to 
Washington  this  summer.  They  are  presently 
compiling  the  existing  empirical  data  on 
youth  attitudes  on  each  Issue;  cataloguing 
programs,  both  public  and  private;  and  In- 
terviewing policj-makers  about  what  plans 
they  have  on  the  drawing  boards.  These  ma- 
terials, along  with  reports  from  state  com- 
mittees on  youth  and  national  organizations, 
wUI  be  presented  to  the  Task  Forces  at  their 
meeting  In  late  August. 

As  you  can  see,  we  are  trying  to  make  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Youth  as  credible 
as  possible.  We  have  been  told  by  the  young 
that  they  want  to  deal  with  the  issues — and 
they  will  deal  with  the  Issues.  We  have  been 
told  by  the  young  that  they  want  to  meet 
with  the  people  that  count — and  they  shall. 
We  have  been  told  that  they  want  to  define 
the  Conference  In  their  own  way — and  we  In- 
tend to  allow  them  to  do  Just  that. 

In  many  ways  what  is  being  proposed 
here  Is  an  experiment.  We  recognize  the 
probability  that  our  plans  will  need  to  be 
modified.  We  recognize  that  there  are  many 
potential  areas  for  disagreement  and  con- 
frontation. At  the  same  time  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  risks  are  well  worth  the 
potential  gains.  We  must  begin  somewhere 
and  this  Is  a  start.  Hopefully,  others  wUl 
learn  from  our  difficulties  and  frcm  otir 
^hlevements.  Perhaps  from  this  convening 
of  youth  and  adults  we  will  have  the  founda- 
tion for  other  efforts.  W«  have  talked  much 
of  coming  together — of  listening  to  one  an- 
other— of  imderstandlng  one  another.  The 
attainment  of  such  a  goal  cannot  be  the 
work  of  any  one  man,  at  any  one  group,  of 
any  one  Institution  or  political  party. 

It  is  my  hope  that  no  matter  what  la  the 
outcome  of  the  proposed  Conference,  others 
will  seek  other  ways  In  which  to  bring  youth 
and  adults  together.  Prom  this  first  National 
Conference  should  come  similar  efforts  on 
the  part  of  those  who  Influence  the  policies 
of  education,  business,  labor,  religion,  law 
enforcement,  local  and  state  government,  and 
other  major  Institutions. 

From  such  efforts  may  come  a  realization 
that  some  of  the  norms,  values,  and  proce- 
dures of  the  past  are  no  longer  adequate  or 
appropriate;  we  may  find,  as  many  youth 
have  indicated,  that  parts  of  the  system  must 
be  altered.  Most  Importantly,  we  may  stumble 
ui>on  a  process  by  which  we  can  combine  our 
technological  achievemenu  with  the  energy 
and  altruism  of  youth  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  society  free  of  poverty,  injustice,  and  In- 
equality. We  take  but  a  soUtary  step  In  that 
direction,  but  I  think  an  important  one.  It 
Is  a  step  away  from  myths  and  toward  reality 
and  It  will  hopefully  be  the  first  of  many 
such  steps. 

SENATOR  MONDALE  ON 
EAST- WEST  TRADE 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mokdale) 
is  one  of  the  leading  experts  on  East- 
West  trade  in  the  Senate  today  and  a 
valued  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Interna  tiontil  Finance  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  His  vast 
knowledge  of  East-West  trade  and  his 
able  advocacy  of  broadened  opportuni- 
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ties  for  American  business  to  engage  in 
peaceful,  nonstrategic  trade  with  the  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  were  key  factors 
in  the  enactment  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969. 

Senator  Mondale  has  recently  contrib- 
uted a  comprehensive  paper,  "East- 
West  Trade:  A  Congressional  Perspec- 
tive," to  the  third  volume  of  New  York 
University's  Center  for  International 
Studies  Policy  Papers.  I  commend  this 
lucid  and  informative  statement  to  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

East-West  Thade  :  A  Congressional 

Perspective 

(By  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale) 

Last  December  23rd,  as  the  last  piece  of 
legislation  enacted  by  the  first  session  of  the 
9lBt  Congress,  the  House  and  Senate  agreed 
upon  a  new  bill  dealing  with  the  control  of 
exports   to   Eastern   Europe.' 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  was 
a  most  significant  piece  of  legislation.  Its 
actual  Impact,  first  upon  the  Office  of  Ex- 
port Control  and  ultimately  upon  the  nature 
and  volume  of  trade  with  Eastern  Europe, 
has  yet  to  be  assessed.  We  may  have  to  wait 
another  quarter  or  two  to  pass  even  a  prelim- 
inary Judgment,  although  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
has  every  Intention  of  malntalnlnB,*trlct 
surveillance  over  Admlnistratiori^^flnerence 
to  the  clear  Intent  of  the  new^ 

But  the  immediate  slflpOVSnce  was  sym- 
bolic— svmhpllc,  I  thyfTof  a  growing  ma- 
turity fmf^lttltl0tP^^  of  anti-communist 
hysterl  Jwlth  respect  to  our  relations  with 
the  cowmunlst  nations  of  Europe.  The  new 
UberaUzatlon  of  East- West  Trade,  while  per- 
haps not  as  extensive  as  many  of  us  In  the 
Senate  would  have  preferred,  came  In  spite 
of  clectf  Administration  hostility  to  any 
changes  In  the  then  current  law;  In  spite  of 
the  continuing  war  In  Vietnam  which  has 
proven  to  be  a  tragic  barrier  to  East-West 
detente;  and  In  spite  of  the  historical  antip- 
athy In  Congress  toward  trade  with  the 
communist  nations  of  Europe,  best  Illus- 
trated by  the  narrov  defeat  (44-38)  of  an 
Incredible  amendment  in  1968  which  would 
have  Imposed  a  20%  tax  on  the  total  profits 
of  any  American  business  trading  with  a 
communist  nation  which.  In  turn,  was  trad- 
ing with  North  Vietnam. 

Seen  Is  this  climate,  the  passage  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  last  December 
sugg^ests  an  important  turning  point  in  our 
attitudes  and  policies  toward  East  Europe. 
I  think  that  we  have  only  made  a  beginning 
toward  the  Institution  of  sensible,  mature 
trade  policies  with  respect  to  Eastern  Europe. 
However,  before  turning  to  the  steps  ahead, 
it  might  be  wise  to  review  some  of  the  his- 
tory which  led  to  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Since  1949,  with  the  passage  of  the  Export 
Control  Act,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  to  use  trade  as  a  political,  eco- 
nomic, military,  and  ideological  weapon  in 
the  Cold  War.  That  Act  read:  "It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  its  eco- 
nomic resources  and  advantages  In  trade  with 


'  "Eastern  Europe"  In  this  paper  refers  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  East  Oermany,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Romania, 
and  Albania.  Trade  policies  also  differen- 
tiate among  Poland  and  Romania,  East  Ger- 
many, and  all  others  on  the  above  list.  Simi- 
lar, but  far  more  restrictive  trade  policies 
also  apply  to  Mainland  China,  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba,  upon  which  a 
virtual  trade  embargo  Is  maintained. 


communist-dominated  nations  to  further  the 
national  security  and  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States." 

The  Export  Control  Act  did  this  by  re- 
stricting the  export,  to  East  Etirope,  of  goods 
which  might  have  potential  military  or  eco- 
nomic significance  such  as  to  threaten  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  basic  as- 
sumption behind  such  a  policy  Is,  of  course, 
that  access  to  United  States  goods  (or 
"know-how,"  as  In  the  case  of  "exporting" 
ideas,  techniques,  or  discoveries)  gives  a 
nation  a  particular  advantage  which  it  would 
not  otherwise  obtain. 

With  respect  to  military  hardware  or  tech- 
nology, this  probably  makes  sense.  But  with 
respect  to  goods  of  "economic  significance" 
or  goods  whose  military  application  is  at 
best  remote,  this  policy  reflects  both  an  eco- 
nomic arrogance  and  Immature  Impression  of 
socialist  economies. 

Our  arrogance  is  reflected  in  the  Implicit 
view  that  United  States  trade  Is  some  form 
of  "aid" — a  philanthropic  gesture  which 
ought  to  be  bestowed  where  It  Is  l>est  de- 
served, rather  than  an  economic  activity 
motivated  by  mutual  gain..  This  attitude  Is 
combined  with  an  historical  view  of  socialism 
as  a  political-economic  aberration  which 
would  crumble  from  Its  own  Inefficiency — 
if  only  we  would  stop  "propping  it  up"  with 
our  "trade-aid." 

The  use  of  trade  as  a  Cold  War  lever  U 
demonstrated  by  our  vrtllingness  to  relax 
restrictions  even  to  communist  countries 
which  are  seemingly  "less  so."  Trade  with 
Yugoslavia  has  no  particular  restrictions  at- 
tached to  It,  and  Poland  and  Romania  have, 
through  their  assertions  of  semi-independ- 
ence from  the  Soviet  Union,  "earned"  a  cate- 
gory by  themselves  which  is  subject  to  fewer 
controls  than  that  encompassing  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe. 

These  political  and  Ideological  asstimptlons 
have  been  combined  with  a  highly  dubious 
technological  assumption:  that  access  to 
admittedly  superior  (In  most  cases)  Ameri- 
can technology  would  permit  other  coun- 
tries to  simply  "copy"  this  technology,  thus 
enabling  them  to  fed  upon  our  extensive  re- 
search and  development  and  thereby  to  "keep 
up"  with  us  by  short-circuiting  the  time  and 
resources  which  have  gone  Into  the  develc^- 
ment  of  our  superior  technology. 

In  fact,  of  course,  much  of  this  tech- 
nological arrogance  la  belied  by  Soviet  as 
well  as  Japanese  and  West  Etiropecm  ad- 
vances In  electronics,  mlssUry,  and  other 
sophisticated  products.  In  addition,  vast 
amounts  of  technological  knowhow  are  avaU- 
able  to  Eastern  Europe  through  other  West- 
ern nations  and  through  scientific  Journals. 
But  an  even  more  important  refutation  of 
the  "technological  lead  time"  argument  in 
favor  of  controlling  exports  Is  the  simple 
fact  that  technology  cannot  simply  be 
"copied"  to  the  economic  advantage  of  the 
less  technologically  advanced  economy.  No 
country  can  simply  "duplicate"  the  extensive 
and  Incredibly  complex  production  and  main- 
tenance b€ise  needed  to  produce,  for  in- 
stance, an  advanced  computer.  Furthermore, 
products  actually  on  the  market  generally  re- 
flect a  three  to  five  year  old  technological 
state  of  the  art.  Thus,  to  the  extent  that  a 
nation  does  pursue  a  policy  of  technological 
duplication,  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of 
being  locked  into  outdated  systems  without 
having  developed  the  cajjacity  to  update  na- 
tional productive  facilities. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  less  technologically 
sophisticated  nations  do  not  gain  from  Im- 
porting advanced  American  technology.  They 
do.  Presumably,  that  is  what  trade  has  al- 
ways been  about.  Our  "comparative  advan- 
tage" is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  in  our  ability 
to  domestically  design,  develop  and  produce 
technology.  It  Is  probably  to  the  advantage  of 
East  Europe — and  all  other  countries — to  de- 
velop as  rapidly  as  possible  their  own  tech- 
nological ci^Htbllltlee.  But  as  long  as  we  re- 


tain our  comparative  advantage.  It  will  be 
m  the  economic  interest  of  these  nations  to 
buy  from  us  the  most  advanced  versions  of 
technology,  while  producing  for  themselves 
those  items  which  "fit"  their  own  resources 
and  technology. 

On  these  assumptions — some  perhaps  valid 
at  an  earlier  date,  and  some  probably  essen- 
tially fallacious — the  United  States  sought 
to  restrict  exports  to  communist  nations 
since  the  second  World  War.  Last  year's  ex- 
port control  list  contained  approximately 
1,300  categories  of  goods  whose  exports  to 
Eastern  Europe  were  restricted.  As  a  result 
of  these  restrictions,  in  1968  the  value  of  our 
exports  to  East  Europe  was  only  about  $217 
million,  while  the  value  of  their  Imports 
from  the  rest  of  the  major  free  world  trading 
nations  was  about  •S.T  billion.  Exports  to 
East  Europe  have  represented  quite  consist- 
ently about  0.6%  of  our  total  exports.  While 
we  do  about  16%  of  total  world  trade,  we  do 
only  some  3%  of  the  total  East  European 
trade — the  fastest  growing  market  In  the 
world. 

Thus,  our  export  control  policy,  augmented 
by  the  prohibition  of  Export-Import  Bank 
financing  and  guarantees  to  East  Europe,  the 
refusal  to  grant  Most-Favored  Nation  (MFN ) 
status  to  any  of  this  group  but  Poland,  and 
the  cargo  preference  requirement  which  has 
virtually  halted  grain  sales  to  East  Europe, 
has  certainly  succeeded  restraining  trade. 
But  these  policies  have  been  patently  un- 
successful, and  even  counterproductive,  In 
promoting  either  the  political  or  the  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  one  hand,  our  controls  have  really 
denied  only  a  handful  of  "truly  strategic" 
goods  to  East  Europe — ^those  goods  on  the 
list  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  (CO- 
COM)  list,  which  otxr  Western  allies,  along 
with  Japan,  mutually  restrict  from  export  to 
East  Europe.  But  those  categories  which  we 
unilaterally  control — the  difference  between 
our  list  and  the  COCOM  list — are  goods  which 
East  Europe  simply  buys  elsewhere  in  the 
West.  The  result  Is  that  we  simply  deny  the 
trade  to  our  own  businesses,  aggravate  our 
balance  of  payments,  enhance  the  position 
of  our  West  European  competitors,  and  deny 
nothing  to  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe: 

However,  our  restrictive  policies  might  weU 
be  worse  than  ineffective;  there  Is  good  rea- 
son to  beUeve  that  they  are  counterproduc- 
tive even  from  a  political  and  Ideological 
standpoint.  If  we  can  accept  the  premise 
that  the  East  E^iropean  socialist  nations 
have  sufficient  political  and  economic  vls- 
billty  to  exist  with  or  without  our  trade, 
then  it  would  seem  that  the  Interests  of  peace 
and  stability  are  best  served  by  promoting 
normal  political  and  economic  Intercourse 
between  the  West  and  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe. 

It  should  be  obvlotis  to  any  observer  that 
the  old  monolithic  communist  bloc  Is  a  thing 
long  past.  The  tragedy  In  Czechoslovakia, 
while  a  great  temporary  setback  to  the  nor- 
malization of  East-West  (and  East-East)  re- 
lations, was  clear  proof  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  total  Soviet  hegemony  in  East  Europe. 
If  It  Is  In  our  Interest — and  I  think  It  is — 
to  encourage  the  independence  of  these  na- 
tions, then  economic  and  commercial  ties  are 
perhaps  the  best  course  to  pursue.  Our  in- 
sistence upon  an  economic  Isolation  of  East 
Europe  serves  only  to  perpetuate  and  solidify 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  depend- 
ence of  these  nations  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 
Our  restrictive  trade  policies  can  even  have 
a  detrimental  economic  effect.  Some  years 
ago,  for  example,  the  Soviet  Union  attempted 
to  purchase  some  wlde-dlameter  pipe  from 
Western  Europe.  We  persuaded  our  allies  to 
deny  this  sale.  Consequently,  the  Soviet 
Union  built  their  own  plant  to  produce  the 
pipe — a  product  which  now  competes  with 
our  own  pipe  In  the  West  European  market. 
Our  trade  policies  with  respect  to  East 
Europe  have  thus  been  both  Ineffectual  and 
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counterproductive.  They  only  d  eny  to  the 
commxinlst  nations  those  goods  which  have 
clear  military  or  strategic  po  «ntial  and 
which  all  the  COCOM  nations  lave  agreed 
not  to  seU.  They  do  effectively  c  iit  our  bxut- 
Inessmen  out  of  competition  foi  the  fastest 
growing  Uade  market  In  the  wori  d.  And  they 
do  continue  to  further  the  ec  inomic  and 
poUtlcal  hegemony  of  the  Sovli  t  Union  in 
all  of  Eastern  Europe. 

This  was  the  situation  when  1  he  Interna- 
tional Finance  Subcommittee  ol  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  CommltK  e  began  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  East- West  Tl  ade  and  the 
Export  Control  Act  In  1968.  Hearings  were 
continued  through  the  summer  3i  1969,  and 
a  bin  was  reported  out  which  would  have 
considerably  liberalized  East-Wes  t  Trade  pol- 
icies. As  CO- floor  manager,  along  with  Sena- 
tor Muskle.  of  the  Senate  bill  wUch  was  de- 
bated in  October  of  1969.  I  was  struck  both 
by  the  readiness  of  the  Senate  t<  adopt  a  far 
more  related  attitude  toward  East-West 
Trade  and  by  the  hostility  of  tie  Adminis- 
tration toward  our  legislation.  Ii  the  face  of 
direct  Administration  oppositioi:  and  a  con- 
siderably more  conscrvaiive  atU  lude  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Represei  tatlves,  our 
legislation  went  through  two  H  ouse-Senate 
Conferences  and  was  finally  e  aacted  into 
law. 

There  were  two  basic  changes  In  the  new 
law  through  which  we  hoped  1 1  generate  a 
more  realistic  policy  toward  th  t  control  of 
exports.  As  Indicated  above,  thi'  old  Export 
Control  Act  required  denial  of  a  license  If 
the  item  to  be  exported  coul« .  contribute 
significantly  to  the  military  or  e  iHjncrmic  po- 
tential of  the  nations  In  the  con  trolled  cate- 
gories. The  "or  economic"  criteron  has  been 
a  source  of  constant  confusloi  .  Obvloiisly. 
the  Export  Control  Act  was  neve  ■  designed  to 
prohibit  all  exports:  but  Just  iis  obviously, 
there  can  be  no  trade  which  dees  not  make 
at  least  some  economic  contribjtlon  to  the 
receiving  country.  This  provision  seemed  to 
reflect  the  general  phlloaopby  ti»t  our  tnule 
was  some  form  of  economic  aid.  Hhe  denial  of 
which  would  insure  the  econoriic  failure  of 
the  socialist  economies. 

The  new  Act  removes  '  econon  Ic  potential" 
from  the  criteria  by  which  ex]  orts  may  be 
controlled.  At  the  same  time,  ne  have  pre- 
served— In  fact,  made  even  mere  explicit — 
prohibitions  against  trade  whl'  :h  can  truly 
and  subetantiaily  affect  the  natl  snal  security 
of  the  Umted  States. 

The  second  major  revision  d4als  with  the 
growing  disparity  between  tlie  c*teg<orles 
which  we  control  In  conjtuictlon  with  our 
alllea  (the  COCOM  Ust) .  and  thiMe  which  we 
restrict  unllateraLlly.  The  latter  ^et  of  goods- 
some  1200-1400  categories — are  those  which 
we  may  well  presume  to  be  freely  available 
elsewhere  In  the  world,  and  wl  Icta  are  con- 
trolled only  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
businessmen.'  The  Administration  has  re- 
peatedly told  us  that  "availability  elsewhere" 
was.  In  fact,  a  criterion  in  its  decisions,  but 
the  evidence  accumulated  throitgh  the  bear- 
ings made  it  very  clear  that  silch  consider- 
ation has  been  minimal  at  best. 

The  new  law  makes  clear  '•le  Intent  of 
Congress  that  an  Item  whichj  Is  available 
from  the  major  Free  World  trading  nations 
other  than  the  United  States.  abaJl  be  freely 
exportable  from  the  United  S^tee  without 
special  licensing  requirements,;  unless  over- 
riding national  security  considerations  still 
require  that  the  Item  be  ooptrolled.  The 
decision  to  control  an  Item  1^  spite  of  Ita 
foreign  availability  should  b^  made  only 
after  full  and  complete  consideration  has 
been  given  to  that  fact.  In  such  cases,  the 
Administration  must  report  to  the  Congress 
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'  About  1750  categCH^es  are  controlled  to 
Poland  and  BofnoJila,  about  aOOO  to  tbe  re- 
maining East  European  countries,  and  be- 
tween BOO-400  categories  are  on  the  oon' 
trolled  Ust  of  COCOM. 


the  reasons  for  requiring  an  export  license 
In  regard  to  that  particular  Item.  The  re- 
port must  Include  such  details  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  articles  in  question,  the  nations 
affected  by  the  decision,  and  the  reasons  for 
the  decision.  This  provision  should  result 
in  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  Items 
from  the  unilaterally  controlled  list. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  provisions  In 
the  bin  which  attempt  to  bring  the  law  up 
to  date,  state  the  current  Intent  of  Con- 
gress, and  give  guidelines  to  the  Commerce 
Department  and  other  relevant  agencies  on 
how  the  law  Is  to  be  administered.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Act  Includes  a  finding  that  the  un- 
warranted restriction  of  exports  has  had  a 
serious  adverse  affect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  also  states  that  the  uncertainty  of 
policy  toward  certain  exports  has  caused  a 
ciu-tallment  of  the  attempts  of  American 
business  to  make  those  exports.  Thus,  the 
new  Act  recognizes  the  Importance  of  Amer- 
ican exports  to  the  balance  of  payments  and 
their  Importance  to  the  overall  financial  and 
economic  well-being  of  the  nation. 

The  new  law  also  declares  It  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  "to  encourage  trade 
vrtth  all  countries  with  which  we  have  diplo- 
matic or  trading  relations"  while  restrict- 
ing trade  which  the  President  has  deter- 
mined to  be  against  the  national  Interest  or 
where  the  export  of  products  and  technology 
"would  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  military  potential  of  any  nation  or  na- 
tions which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States." 

There  Is  a  clear  mandate  to  the  Admin- 
istration to  actually  encourage  trade  In 
peaceful,  non-strategic  goods  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. The  new  Act  makes  It  very  clear  that 
Congress  Is  calling  for  a  visible  change  in 
past  export  control  practices.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  directed  to  "Institute  such 
organization  and  procedural  changes  .  .  . 
as  he  determines  are  necessary  to  facilitate 
and  effectuate  the  fullest  implementation  of 
the  policy  set  forth  in  this  Act  with  a  view 
to  promoting  trade  with  all  nations  with 
which  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  trade, 
including  trade  with  (a)  those  countries  or 
groups  of  countries  with  which  other  coun- 
tries or  groups  of  countries  having  defense 
treaty  commitments  with  the  United  States 
have  a  significantly  larger  percentage  of  vol- 
ume of  trade  than  does  the  United  States, 
and  (b)  other  countries  eligible  for  trade 
with  the  United  States  but  not  significantly 
engaged  In  trade  with  the  United  States." 
This,  of  course.  Is  the  curious  and  wonder- 
ful way  Id  which  Congress  says  we  must 
begin  to  encourage  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  In  addition, 
Is  required  to  review  all  of  Its  current  control 
list  "with  a  view  to  making  promptly  such 
changes  and  revisions  In  such  list  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  In  furtherance  of  the 
policy,  purposes,  and  provisions  of  this  Act." 
Again,  in  plainer  words.  Congress  has  clearly 
told  Commerce  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
categories  unilaterally  controlled. 

I  think  it  Is  very  clear  to  emphasise  this 
langtiage  for  two  reasons.  First,  as  In  so  much 
legislation.  Congress  can  only  declare  a  policy 
and  set  certain  standards  or  restrictions.  The 
real  change  must  come  from  a  responalTe 
bureaucracy  In  the  administration  of  the 
legislation. 

Second,  after  passage  of  the  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministration made  numerous  claims  that  it 
was  what  they  hSMl  sought  all  along  and  that 
It  corresponded  very  nicely  to  the  philosophy 
and  policy  of  the  Office  of  Export  Control.  The 
language  I  cited,  however,  was  clearly  and 
carefully  designed  to  state  very  categorically 
that  the  Act  did  not  correspond  with  any 
philosophy  or  policy  which  bad  been  observed 
In  the  0£Bce  of  Exp<xt  Control.  Congress,  In 
other  words,  was  called  for  a  change,  and 
It  Is  now  up  to  us  to  oversee  and  demand 
compliance  with  the  Intent  of  the  Act. 


There  were  a  number  of  other  changes 
reflected  In  the  new  Export  Administration 
Act.  The  President,  for  example.  Is  now  re- 
quired to  seek  Information  and  advice  from 
private  Industry  in  regard  to  the  export 
policies  and  procedures.  By  this  provision. 
Congress  has  recognized  the  vital  Interest  of 
American  business  In  the  manner  In  which 
this  law  is  administered  and  has  provided 
an  express  provision  whereby  business  will 
have  some  voice  In  the  administration  of 
the  Act. 

There  Is  also  a  requirement  that  the  Act 
be  administered  In  a  manner  which  will  re- 
duce the  costs  of  record  keeping  and  export 
documentation  requirements.  A  periodic  re- 
view of  these  requirements  must  be  made 
and  Congress  must  be  kept  advised  on  what 
the  administration  Is  doing  In  this  respect. 
This  particular  provision  came  about  as  a 
result  of  testimony  which  revealed  extraor- 
dinary expenses  Incurred  by  American  busi- 
ness In  regard  to  export  documentation  re- 
quirements of  Insignificant  value  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Finally,  the  Act  provides  for  a  new  pro- 
cedure whereby  exporters  may  be  fully  ad- 
vised of  the  status  of  their  license  applica- 
tions and  pertinent  factors  which  may  affect 
those  applications.  The  problem  which  oc- 
casioned this  provision  has  been  one  of  the 
most  frustrating  for  American  business.  In 
the  past,  an  application  was  often  filed  and 
Immediately  lost  within  the  labyrinth  of  the 
government  bureaucracy.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  businessman  to  ascertain  the  status 
of  his  application,  the  cause  of  delay,  or 
even  the  department  of  the  government  In 
which  the  application  was  languisblng.  I 
suspsct  that  many  times  these  license  appli- 
cations were  burled  In  the  hope  that  they 
would  go  away.  Unfortunately,  this  often 
proved  to  be  the  case  simply  because  undue 
delay  results  In  a  sale  lost  to  one  of  our  for- 
eign competitors.  Thus,  the  new  provision 
provides  the  double  benefit  of  allowing  the 
exporter  to  ascertain  what  Is  happening  to 
his  application  and.  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vides a  certain  amotint  of  pressure  on  the 
Adnilnlstratlon  to  expedite  decisions. 

Again,  I  must  stress  the  fact  that  this  Act, 
however  significant,  is  but  one  step  In  our 
progress  toward  a  realistic  East-West  Trade 
policy,  and  a  step  which  may  not  yet  have 
had  time  to  bear  fruit.  Real  change  can  only 
come  about  through  the  administration  of 
the  law.  and  even  these  changes  will  only 
come  about— If  at  all — through,  a  response  to 
American  businesses  aggressively  seeding  to 
expand  their  exports  to  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  failure  of  the  AdnUnlstratlon  to 
acknowledge  the  Congressional  mandate  for 
change  has  been  disturbing.  If  not  surprising. 
We  do  intend  to  maintain  a  close  oversight 
of  the  Office  of  Export  Control.  But  exporters 
will  realize  the  benefits  of  the  new  law  only 
if  they  make  themselves  aware  of  Its  pro- 
visions and  if  they  Increase  their  attempts 
to  secure  export  licenses  for  East  European 
trade,  with  the  understanding  that  Congress 
supports  these  attempts  and  stands  ready  to 
back  them  up. 

The  export  control  legislation  I  have  been 
discussing  Is  only  a  beginning  In  the  effort 
to  tap  the  growing  market  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe.  The 
next  steps  must  l>e  In  provisions  which  will 
better  enable  the  East  Europeans  to  buy  from 
us. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  must  be  to 
extend  the  credit  and  loan  guarantees  of  the 
Export-import  Bank  to  East  European  na- 
tions. Without  financing,  there  Is  very  little 
prospect  for  an  expansion  of  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe.  Currently,  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Is  prohibited  from  any  Involve- 
ment In  this  trade.  Understandably,  Amer- 
ican banks  are  reluctant  to  assume  a  risk 
which  the  Bxport-ImpM^  Bank  is  vmwIlUng 
(or  unable)  to  assuioe  and,  consequently, 
trade  Is  generally  restricted  to  that  which 
can  be  carried  out  In  cash  or  In  which  short- 
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term  credit  can  be  secured  through  channels 
other  than  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

For  the  first  thirty  years  of  Its  life,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  had  no  such  restric- 
tions. In  1964,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Ap- 
propriations Act  forbade  the  Bank  from 
guaranteeing  export  credits  to  any  com- 
munist country  unless  the  President  deter- 
mined such  credits  to  be  in  our  national 
interest. 

Up  until  1968,  the  President  determined 
that  such  credits  tcere  In  our  national  in- 
terest, and  the  prohibition  had  little  effect. 
In  1968,  however,  the  Congress  amended  the 
bin  extending  the  Bank's  lending  authority, 
forbidding  the  use  of  Export-Import  Bank 
credit  to  finance  sales  or  guarantee  credit  In 
any  sales  to  a  country  whose  government 
is  trading  with  any  nation  with  which  the 
United  States  Is  engaged  m  armed  hostili- 
ties. Obviously,  the  legislation  was  aimed  at 
countries  trading  with  North  Vietnam,  and 
the  reference  to  countries  whose  govern- 
ment Is  trading  made  the  Act  apply  to  the 
communist  nations  and  not  to  our  other 
major  trading  partners,  whose  nationals  also 
may  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

For  countries  seeking  to  modernize  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  through  large  pur- 
chases of  capital  equipment,  these  prohibi- 
tions have  virtually  ruled  out  Importing 
from  the  United  States.  Cash  deals  of  such 
magnitude  are  generally  out  of  the  question, 
and  without  Export-Import  support,  few 
banks  will  extend  medium  or  longer  term 
credit.  Since  there  Is  no  modern  basis  for  any 
peculiar  fear  of  default  with  respect  to  East- 
West  tranatuitlons,  these  restrictions  are  an- 
other example  of  short-sighted  Ideology  in- 
terfering with  economic  and  political  reali- 
ties. With  Export-Import  legislation  due  be- 
fore Congress  sometime  by  the  end  of  the 
1971  fiscal  year.  I  am  hopeful  that  these  re- 
strictions can  be  removed. 

The  other  major  barrier  to  expanded  East- 
West  Trade  is  the  lack  of  Most  Favored  Na- 
tion treatment  for  these  countries.  With  the 
exception  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  all  the 
rest  must  pay  the  prohibitively  high  tariffs 
of  the  i930's. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  a  nation  can  buy 
from  us  only  to  the  extent  that  It  can  secure 
VS.  doUars.  By  erecting  high  tariff  barriers 
against  East  European  nations,  we  make  It 
extremely  difficult  for  them  to  secure  these 
dollars  through  direct  trade  with  tis.  While 
there  are  number  of  factors  at  work  In  the 
following  example,  the  fact  that  Poland's  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  in  19G8  accounted 
for  more  than  one-half  of  all  East  European 
(Including  the  U.S.S.R.)  exports  to  the 
United  States  indicates  something  of  the  po- 
tential value  of  MFN  status. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  Congress  to 
secure  MFN  treatment  for  Romania  and 
Czechoslovakia — I,  along  with  others,  have 
introduced  bills  in  the  Senate  for  both  na- 
tions— but  the  Administration  and  the  Pl- 
natice  and  Ways  and  Means  Committees  have 
not  acted  favorably  on  these  measures.  The 
Czechloslavklan  invasion  In  1968  barred  what 
may  have  been  a  promise  of  securing  MFN 
for  that  nation,  and  the  bills  now  lie  quietly 
In  the  respective  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees. (MFN  bills,  dealing  with  the  raising  of 
revenue,  go  through  the  Senate  Finance  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committees  rath- 
er than  through  the  Banking  Committees, 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  Export  Control 
and  Export-Import  Bank  legislation.) 

Another  area  where  Congress  can  con- 
tribute to  an  expansion  of  East-West  Trade 
Is  the  cargo-preference  restriction  on  sales  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  to  East  Europe.  Since 
1963,  the  Commerce  Department  has  re- 
quired 60%  of  all  such  sales  to  Russia  and 
all  of  the  wheat  solVto  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  ana  East  Germany  to  be 
shipped  In  American  flag  vessels. 

The  objective  of  snch  a  restriction  Is  not 
clear.  The  State  Department  has  suggested 


that  such  restrictions  violate  more  than  30 
commercial  treaties  we  hold  with  other  na- 
tions. Surely,  the  application  of  such  a  re- 
striction only  to  agricultural  products  can- 
not conceivably  further  any  kind  of  foreign 
policy  or  national  security  objectives. 

The  only  remaining  rationale  Is  that  car- 
go-preference serves  as  some  sort  of  sub- 
sidy to  the  maritime  Industry.  But  even 
this  Is  totally  fallacious,  since  the  effect 
of  the  cargo-preference  restriction  is  to  vir- 
tually exclude  the  United  States  from  the 
entire  East  European  wheat  and  feed  grain 
market.  Last  year,  for  example,  Russia 
bought  some  30,000,000  tons  of  wheat  and 
some  400,000  tons  of  corn  from  the  West — 
and  not  one  grain  or  kernel  from  the  United 
States  because  of  our  "bottoms"  requirement. 
In  fact,  there  were  no  exports  last  year  to 
any  East  European  country  of  wheat,  rice, 
barley,  grain,  sorghum,   or   wheat  flour. 

From  1965-1968,  Canada  shipped  651,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  to  East  Etu-ope  while 
we  shipped  only  2,600,000  busheU.  Yet,  In 
the  same  period,  we  managed  to  sell  138.- 
000.000  bushels  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia — 
who  are  not  Included  in  the  cargo-prefer- 
ence  restriction. 

In  1969,  U.S.  world  exports  of  feed  grains 
declined  by  19  ^/<;  com  by  107c;  and  wheat, 
grain,  sorghum,  oats,  and  barley  declined  by 
lesser  amounts.  Such  statistics,  alongside 
our  ever-growing  surpluses  at  home,  clearly 
Illustrate  the  need  to  expand  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports.  But  where  Is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing agricultural  market?  East  Europe,  of 
course.  To  quote  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  December  1969 
Statistical  Report  on  World  Agricultural 
Production  and  Trade : 

"World  Trade  (1969-70)  is  expected  to  in- 
crease, but  competition  will  be  keen.  In- 
creased exports  should  be  reflected  mainly 
in  larger  purchases  by  Mainland  China,  the 
northern  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  USSR. 
Japan,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey.  The  bulk  of 
the  Increase  Is  expected  to  be  In  communist 
countries,  areas  where  the  U.S.  does  not 
trade."  (p.  29) 

Cargo  preference  is  another  reflection  of 
our  utterly  Irrational  and  self  defeating  bar- 
riers to  trade  with  the  East.  They  deny 
nothing  to  the  communists.  They  provide 
no  business  and  no  Jobs  for  the  American 
Merchant  Marine.  Yet  they  do  succeed  In 
shutting  American  agriculture — the  moet 
productive  in  the  world — out  of  this  vast 
potential  market. 

There  are,  as  well,  additional  changes  In 
the  export  control  field  which  should  be 
sought  either  through  legislation  or,  hope- 
fully, through  executive  decisions  based 
upon  the  general  Congressional  mandate  to 
expedite  East-West  Trade. 

So  much  of  the  difficulty  In  getting  li- 
censes, for  example,  has  been  due  to  the 
delays,  the  red  tape,  the  time,  and  the  ex- 
pense involved  In  ttie  licensing  procedures. 
Some  changes  were  made  before  passage  of 
the  new  Act.  In  May  of  1968,  the  Office  of 
Export  Control  announced  a  new  procedvire 
for  licensing  expKwts  and  re-exports  of  sam- 
ples for  trade  shows  In  Eastern  EXirope.  This 
change  In  the  "firm  order"  rule  means  that  a 
business  can  export  samples  to  be  used  in 
trade  shows  without  already  having  received 
a  specific  order  for  a  commercial  quantity 
of  the  commodity.  The  exporter,  however, 
BtUl  needs  to  apply  for  a  Uoense  before  any 
of  the  commodities  ^own  as  sam.ples  can 
be  sold. 

Another  change,  relating  to  distribution 
licensing  and  parts  a^eements,  will  ease  the 
paper  work  of  American  firms  engaged  in 
exporting  commodities  requiring  validated 
licenses,  by  providing  a  sin^  export  license 
for  a  number  of  commodities  for  distribu- 
tion within  the  country  of  destination  In 
Western  Europe.  It  also  will  expedite  ship- 
ment of  replacement  items  to  both  Western 
and  Eastern  European  countries. 


Finally,  there  Is  the  exceedingly  complex 
but  serious  problem  of  United  States  trade 
poUdes  Imposed  upon  other,  often  allied, 
nations.  An  American  subsidiary  in  Europe, 
for  example,  is  required  by  law  to  conform 
to  the  far  more  restrictive  United  States 
Export  Control  List,  while  lu  competitors 
In  that  nation  are  restricted  only  by  the 
COCOM  list.  In  addition,  the  question  of 
extra-territoriality  often  arises,  with  the 
overseas  company  subject  both  to  the  laws 
of  that  country  and  to  certain  laws  of  the 
United  States  telling  the  company  what  can 
and  cannot  be  exported.  Obviotisly,  the  po- 
litical and  diplomatic  strains  can  become  as 
acute  as  the  economic  and  financial  ones. 

A  related  problem  has  to  do  with  the  "end 
use"  of  an  exported  product.  Controls  are 
placed  not  simply  according  to  the  country 
Initially  buying  the  product,  but  also  ac- 
cording to  the  country  which  Is  to  eventually 
utilize  the  end  product.  For  example,  air- 
craft compwnents  cannot  be  sold  to  France 
if  these  will  end  up  In  an  airplane  to  be 
sold  to  China.  Thus,  In  addition  to  a  "firm 
order."  the  U.S.  exporter  must  list  the  names 
and  addresses  erf  all  parties  In  the  contract, 
a  description  of  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
the  Items  to  be  exported,  the  ultimate  coun- 
try and  ultimate  consignee,  and  the  "end 
use"  of  the  commodity. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  American  businesses 
give  up  in  despair.  East  Europeans  are  in- 
sulted, our  allies  are  sorely  Irritated,  and 
business  Is  often  lost,  simply  as  a  result  of 
the  tortuous  paper  work  Involved  for  all 
parties  hoping  to  engage  In  East- West  Trade. 

The  comments  presented  here  are  Intend- 
ed only  as  a  general  summary  of  where  we 
are,  where  we  most  recently  have  been,  and 
where  I  hope  we  may  be  beading  on  our 
course  of  pursuing  more  realistic  trade  poli- 
cies with  Eastern  Europe.  I  must  emphasize 
that  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  in  Congress 
Is  bind  to  the  potential  dangers  between 
East  and  West,  or  of  the  bitterness  which 
the  Vietnam  war  has  driven  between  ue.  But 
I  have  become  more  and  more  convinced 
that  our  national  security  can  be  enhanced, 
our  foreign  affairs  with  allies  and  adversar- 
ies alike  improved,  our  trade  surplus  in- 
creased, and  our  economy  strengtened,  by 
actually  encouraging  trade  in  peaceful,  non- 
strategic  goods  with  the  nations  of  Eastern^ 
Europe. 

Congress  has  taken  its  first  step  In  this 
process,  and  I  have  outlined  Bonoe  of  the 
next  steps  which  I  hope  to  see  taken.  The 
climate  in  Congress  Is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly favorable  and  the  prevailing  mood  of 
the  key  International  Finance  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Is  decidedly  favorable  to 
initiating  additional  steps  with  respect  to 
Export-Import  Bank  financing  and  ftirther 
Export  Control  legislation. 

But  It  is  time  for  the  business,  agricul- 
tural and  financial  communities  to  begin 
strongly  asserting  a  view  toward  liberalizing 
these  remaining  East-West  Trade  restric- 
tions. The  automatic  knee-jerk  reaction 
against  "trade  with  the  Reds"  Is  no  longer 
even  an  acceptable  conservatlvlsm.  Change 
has  begun,  with  vital  economic,  political 
and  social  ramifications.  Change  will  con- 
tinue when  the  Congress,  and  especially  the 
Administration,  know  that  It  ta  both  eco- 
nomically sound,  strategically  wise,  and  polit- 
ically acceptable. 


MINNESOTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  STU- 
DENTS SUPPORT  SCHOOL  INTE- 
GRATION 

Mr.  MONDALEL  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
contained  a  Tcry  thoujhtftd  and  en- 
couraging article  entitled  "Most  Teen- 
agers Support  School  Desegregation.'' 
written  by  Catherine  Watson.  The  arti- 
cle discussed  the  results  of  interviews 
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conducted  with  400  students  in 
high  schools  near  Minneapolis 
asked  their  opinions  of  school 
tion.  Eighty-eight  percent  of 
dents  indicated  in  their 
they  supported  school  integr; 
they  explained  why. 

These  students  are  keenly  aw 
impact  of  racial  isolation.  They 
the  artificial  nature  of  racia 
schools,  and  detrimental 
isolation.  One  girl  summarized 
tion  of  many  students  when 

I  think  It  Is  Important  that 
exposed    to    other    races,    especla 
suburbs  where  they've  never  seen 
I  think  It's  sad  because  we  have 
live  together. 

Another  student  described  the  effects 
of  racial  isolation  by  stating: 

Tou  learn  from  people  who 
ideas.   If   you   stay   where  ever>' 
same,  you  are  just  cut  off. 
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Testimony    presented   before 
lect  Committee   on   Equal 
Opportunity  has  demonstrate< , 
in  which  racial  isolation  in 
has  caused  educational  and 
ical   damage   to   students   of 
Numerous  witnesses  before  the 
tee   have   described   the   impoi 
quality  integrated  education  td 
achievement  of  individual 
the  future  of  our  society.  Th( 
referred  to  and  the  survey 
eludes,  support  these  finding, 
mend  it  to  Senators  and  ask 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Most  Tun-Aceks  Scppoet 
Intxckation 

(By  Catherine  Watson] 

(EDrro«'s  NoT«. — What  do  high 
dents  think  about  today's 
today's  problems?  In 
out,  Minnesota  Poll 
with  100  students  at  each  of  tovk  suburban 
Minneapolis  high  schools — Minnet  }nka,  Rich- 
field. Wayzata  and  Osseo.  The  surveys  took 
place  early  this  month.  While  tt  e  survey  is 
not  considered  accurate  enougl  i 
Jection,  It  is  considered  to  be  i  n  accurate 
reflection  of  student  thinking.) 

"Why  not?  We're  all  people."  Tkat  was  one 
white  suburban  high  school  st  jdent's 
sponse  when  he  was  asked  if  he  1  hinks  fhte- 
grated  schools  are  a  good  idea 

It  sums  up  the  view  on  integration  of 
nearly  all  students  interviewed  ji  a  recent 
survey  at  four  Minneapolis  subiirban  high 
schools.  The  schools,  like  their  lurroundlng 
communities,  are  almost  entirelj    white 

"We  Just  have  white  middle' class  views 
here."  one  student  explained,  "tj:id  I'd  like 
to  get  their  (minorities')   views 

Klghty-elght  percent  of  the  *pO  students 
8\irveyed  said  they  think  racltil  |  integration 
of  schools  is  a  good  idea.  A  little  under  2 
percent  of  the  students  said  thqy  think  In- 
tegration is  a  good  idea  "only 
busing  involved." 

Asked  If  they'd  like  to  see  m( 
students   In    their   achool.    88 
"yes." 

But  asked  if  they'd  like  to  g< 
school  where  more  minority  st 
the  percentage  saying  "yes  "  dropped  to  54 
percent — and  many  seemed  tori^  by  loyalty 
to  their  present  school. 

'Tm  happy  here,"  said  one  girl  who 
wouldn't  want  to  transfer  to  a  Ischool  with 
more  minority  students,  although  she  aald 
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integration  is  a  good  idea  and  thinks  she'd 
date  a  minority  person. 

Another  girl,  also  favorable  to  Integration, 
said  she  wouldn't  like  to  transfer  herself  be- 
cause "it  wotild  be  hard.  Everyone  would  be 
different — I'm  xised  to  the  same  kids." 

A  boy  who  thinks  integration  would  be 
good,  who  vrould  like  to  see  more  minority 
students  in  his  school  and  who  would  date  a 
person  of  another  race,  balked  at  going  to  a 
school  with  a  heavier  minority  enrollment 
"because  of  my  sports." 

"I'm  not  sure  I  could  make  varsity  sports 
there — here,  I  have  a  good  chance  to  make 
varsity."  he  said. 

And  another,  also  in  favor  of  integration, 
said  he  wouldn't  like  to  transfer  because 
"I'd  rather  have  the  community  integrated." 
Many  were  opposed  to  busing,  even  when 
they  favor  integration.  And  the  quality  of 
education  In  different  schools  was  a  concern 
for  some. 

"It's  a  good  principle  (integration)  and  it 
improves  relations,  too.  but  it's  not  good  to 
bus  many  miles  to  do  it."  one  student  said. 

Only  a  few  feared  integration  would  "lead 
to  conflicts"  or  that  "people  would  call  the 
Negroes  names  and  then  there'd  be  riots 
and  It  would  be  Just  one  big  mess." 

One  girl  said  integration  is  good,  if  started 
In  early  grades  so  youngsters  grow  up  to- 
gether. But  if  it  is  started  when  students  are 
high-school  age.  she  said,  "then  there'd  be 
fights." 

A  few  admitted  to  prejudice — either  their 
own  or  their  families':  "I'm  not  prejudiced 
but  my  parents  wouldn't  like  it  (integra- 
tion)," a  gtrl  said.  "TTils  is  why  we  had  to 
move  here — because  we  came  from  north 
Minneapolis." 

If  there  was  integration  In  her  suburban 
school,  however,  she  said,  "we  could  see  that 
the  color  of  skin  makes  no  difference." 

As  for  transferring  to  a  more  heavily  mi- 
nority school,  one  boy  expressed  reservations 
about  the  quality  of  education  he'd  get — 
would  it.  he  wondered,  prepare  him  for 
college? 

Another  said.  "I  try  not  to  be  prejudiced 
and  if  they  came  to  (his  school)  they  would 
get  a  good  education." 

The  students  tended  to  think  their  com- 
munities contain  more  racial  prejudice  than 
their  schools  do. 

Twenty-five  percent  said  "most"  people  in 
their  neighborhoods  are  prejudiced;  38  per- 
cent said  "some"  are  and  32  percent  said  "a 
few"  are.  About  3  percent  said  no  one  Is. 

Seniors  tended  to  be  more  suspicious  of 
prejudice  in  their  neighborhoods  than  soph- 
omores: 36  percent  of  I2th  graders  said 
"most"  people  in  their  neighborhoods  are 
prejudiced,  compeared  with  19  percent  of 
sophomores  and  30  percent  of  Juniors  who 
said  the  same  thing. 

In  their  schools,  however.  41  percent  said 
"a  few"  students  are  prejudiced  and  44  per- 
cent said  "sotne"  are.  while  only  12  percent 
said  "most"  are  prejudiced. 

They  placed  much  emphasis  on  the  idea 
that  people  of  other  races  "are  Just  the  same 
as  us." 

"We  are  all  persons — there's  no  dUTerence 
between  black  and  white,"  one  boy  said. 

"I  don't  think  it's  right  that  they  be 
segregated — they  have  Just  as  much  right  as 
we  do,"  said  a  girl. 

And  there  were  other  reasons— chiefly  an 
awareness  that  white  8Uburt>an  living  Isn't 
an  accurate  reflection  of  the  world. 

"I  think  It's  Important  that  children  are 
exposed  to  other  races,  especially  In  the 
suburbs  where  they've  never  seen  minori- 
ties," another  girl  said.  "I  think  it's  sad  be- 
cause we  have  to  learn  to  live  together." 

One  girl,  herself  a  Negro,  said  the  same 
thing.  "I  don't  think  they  get  a  full  view  of 
how  life  really  is  until  they've  been  together. 
They  will  find  this  out  later,  so  in  school 
they  can  learn  how." 


"The  only  way  to  remove  your  prejudices 
Is  to  go  to  school  with  them,"  a  boy  said. 

"Integration  would  help  you  get  along 
with  other  people,  and  besides  it's  better  for 
the  country,"  a  girl  said,  "because  the  races 
might  understand  each  other  better  and 
learn  to  accept  each  other." 

"Our  discussions  are  always  one-sided,"  a 
boy  complained.  "We  don't  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  other  side  of  the  issue." 

Another  explained  a  feeling  of  suburban 
racial  isolation  this  way:  "You  learn  from 
people  who  have  different  ideas.  If  you  stay 
where  everybody  is  the  same,  you  are  just 
cut  off." 


HEALTH  BUDGET  CRISIS— NEED 
FOR  INCREASED  FUNDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  critical  aspects  of  the  current 
Federal  budget  is  the  inadequate  level  of 
appropriations  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration for  Federal  health  programs. 
The  situation  is  especially  critical  in  the 
area  of  health  manpower,  but  increased 
appropriations  are  also  urgently  needed 
in  the  areas  of  health  research  and 
health  services. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  deal  with 
many  of  these  Lssues  in  testifying  this 
morning  before  the  Labor- HEW  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  presided  over  by 
its  chairman  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson). 

I  commend  Senator  Macnuson  for  his 
extraordinary  efforts  in  recent  years  to 
alleviate  the  increasingly  serious  crisis  in 
the  Federal  health  budget.  We  in  Con- 
gress made  a  strong  beginning  in  the 
Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
and  I  hope  we  can  make  an  even  better 
record  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimont  of  Senatob  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  and  to  offer  my  views 
on  the  health  aspects  of  the  Labor-Health, 
Welfare  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
blU  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  my  testimony  today,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  three  major  elements  of  our  Federal 
health  system  as  they  relate  to  the  budget 
under  consideration:  (1)  health  services: 
(2)  health  research;  and  (3)  health  man- 
power. Because  these  three  elements  are  so 
closely  related  to  one  another,  it  is  Impos- 
sible to  say  that  one  aspect  is  more  Impor- 
tant than  any  other.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  health  research  leads  to  Improved  health 
services,  which  in  turn  can  only  be  delivered 
by  adequate  numbers  of  well-trained  health 
manpower.  The  crucial  consideration  Is  that 
today's  advance  In  the  lat>oratory  should  be 
translated  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  tomor- 
row's service  to  the  patient. 

HEALTH   SERVICES 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  tirgent  need  for  Increased  funding  for 
many  of  the  most  Important  health  service 
programs  administered  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the  Ad- 
ministration's budget  policies  with  respect 
to  Federal  programs  in  the  areas  of  mental 
retardation  and  mental  health.  We  are  all 
well  aware  that  the  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  has  been  one  of  the  most 
shameful  chapters  In  the  history  of  American 
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health.  For  more  than  two  centuries,  we  cast 
out  the  mentally  retarded  from  our  society. 
We  burled  them  alive  for  decades  In  vast 
state  and  county  Institutions.  We  confined 
thousands  of  patients  In  hundreds  of  wards, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  their  families,  their 
p.istors,  their  doctors,  and  their  friends,  with 
insanity  or  death  the  only  sure  escape. 

In  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963,  President  Kennedy  and 
Congress  brought  revolutionary  change  In 
this  Inhuman  care.  With  its  sharp  focus  on 
prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation,  we 
launched  a  new  era  of  comptission  and  care 
for  the  retarded  that  has  brought  credit  to 
our  society  and  hope  to  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens afflicted  with  such  illness. 

It  Is  now  almost  seven  full  years  since 
Congress  enacted  this  far-reaching  program 
for  the  development  of  comprehensive  serv- 
ices and  facilities  for  the  retarded.  Yet.  be- 
cause of  the  Inadequate  funding  of  the  Act, 
the  program  has  never  fulfilled  its  promise. 
In  the  entire  six  years  of  the  Part  C  pro- 
gram. Congress  has  appropriated  a  total  of 
only  $72  million,  instead  of  the  $50  million 
recommended  for  each  year  of  the  Act  when 
It  was  first  signed  into  law. 

By  the  time  the  committee  sends  this  ap- 
propriations legislation  to  the  Senate  floor. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  bill  now  pending  to 
extend  and  Improve  the  1963  Act  will  be 
signed  Into  law.  The  bill — 8.  2846,  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act  of  1970 — passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  April  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
69-0,  and  the  companion  bill  is  now  com- 
pleting mark-up  In  the  House  committee. 

I  urge  the  appropriations  committee  to 
launch  this  new  legislation  with  a  funding 
level  adequate  to  the  need  that  exists.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  initial  appropriation  of  t60  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971  can  be  amply  Justi- 
fied for  the  grant  program  for  services  and 
facilities  to  the  mentally  retarded.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  program  of  assistance  to  uni- 
versity-affiliated facilities  for  the  retarded 
should  l>e  funded  at  the  full  authorized 
level  for  1971 — $20  million  for  construction 
of  new  facilities,  and  »7  million  for  oper- 
ating costs. 

The  need  Is  similarly  urgent  with  respect 
to  the  Federal  mental  health  program.  Last 
year  the  Administration  requested  an  appro- 
priation of  $357.9  million  for  mental  health 
In  fiscal  year  1970.  The  congress  increased 
this  request  slightly,  by  about  $3  million, 
but  HEW  has  announced  that  it  actually 
planned  to  spend  a  total  of  only  $353.5  mil- 
lion. For  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Administration 
Is  requesting  only  $346.6  million — approxi- 
mately $14  million  less  than  was  appropri- 
ated last  year. 

The  program  for  construction  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  will  be  especially 
bard  hit  by  the  Administration's  request. 
Despite  an  authorization  of  $80  million  for 
this  program  In  the  recently  passed  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Amendments 
of  1970  (PL.  91-211),  the  Administration 
proposed  to  spend  nothing  at  all  on  this 
Important  and  valuable  program  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

Strong  new  evidence  of  the  Executive 
Branch's  declining  commitment  to  mental 
health  programs  was  provided  by  the  recent 
resignation  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  who  accused  the 
Administration  of  abandoning  the  mentally 
HI.  I  hope  the  Subcommittee  will  reverse 
this  unfortunate  trend  by  appropriating 
considerably  more  funds  than  requested  by 
the  Administration  for  all  areas  of  mental 
health,  and  especially  for  the  program  for 
community  mental  health  centers. 

Another  Important  health  services  pro- 
gram receiving  less  than  adequate  considera- 
tion is  the  Migrant  Health  Program.  As  the 
committee  is  aware,  this  Is  a  relatively  mod- 
est program  through  which  the  health  needs 
of  many  of  our  migrant  agricultural  workers 
are  met.  At  present,  however,  less  than  one- 


third  of  the  migrants  have  access  to  these 
programs  of  health  care.  Recognizing  the 
need  for  Increased  funding.  Congress 
amended  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  this 
year  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $20 
million  for  FT  1971.  Nevertheless,  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  requesting  only  $15  million — 
the  same  amount  as  was  appropriated  last 
year.  I  strongly  urge  that  this  program  be 
funded  at  the  full  $20  million  authorization. 
I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  adequate  funding  of  the  Regional  Medi- 
cal Program.  RMP  is  designed  to  bring  the 
results  of  medical  research  closer  to  the  lo- 
cal practitioner  and  his  patients.  Originally, 
the  program  was  established  by  the  Heart. 
Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendments  of  1965,  and 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  Just  completed  work  on  an  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  the  program  for 
another  three  years.  The  regional  program 
has  completed  its  planning  stage  and  is  now 
moving  Into  the  operational  stage  In  high 
gear.  A  substantial  Increase  in  operational 
funds  Is  required  if  the  program  is  to  meet 
its  promise,  but  no  such  Increase  is  being 
requested  by  the  Administration.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Regional  Medical  Program  has 
demonstrated  its  value.  It  deserves  to  be 
adequately  funded. 

HEALTH    RESEARCH 

The  second  major  area  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss Is  the  area  of  research.  I  am  convinced 
that  America  as  a  nation  is  not  committing 
a  sufficient  proportion  of  its  resources  to 
health  research.  To  Illustrate,  it  is  enough 
to  look  at  what  Is  perhaps  the  most  feared 
disease  in  our  society  today — cancer.  In  1969, 
323,000  Americans  died  of  cancer.  This  figure, 
for  Just  one  year,  is  seven  times  the  number 
of  our  combat  fatalities  in  the  entire  nine 
years  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

We  spend  billions  on  the  war,  but  only  a 
pittance  to  fight  cancer.  On  an  annual  per 
capita  basis,  we  spend  about  $125  on  the  war 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America, 
while  our  per  capita  expenditure  for  cancer 
research  is  only  87  cents.  Indeed,  we  spend 
$19.50  per  person  on  space  research  to  land 
three  men  on  the  moon,  but  only  87  cents  per 
person  to  save  300,000  men  from  cancer.  The 
same  unhappy  comparisons  can  also  be  made 
for  heart  disease  and  many  of  the  other 
killer  diseases  that  plague  our  society. 

We  simply  cannot  continue  o\ir  present 
unwise  allocation  of  resources.  The  list  of 
examples  of  misdirected  government  spend- 
ing and  short-changed  health  programs  is 
almost  endless.  There  Is  no  need  to  labor  this 
p>olnt  here.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  begin  to 
align  our  priorities  in  a  more  effective  man- 
ner, and  I  can  think  of  no  more  suitable 
starting  place  than  the  life-saving  medical 
research  supported  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  NIH  research  appro- 
priations have  levelled  off  over  the  past  f our 
years,  sifter  rising  substantially  during  the 
early  1960's.  For  fiscal  year  1969.  the  total 
appropriation  for  NIH  research  institutes  was 
$1,090  billion.  Last  year  the  appropriation 
was  down  to  $1,028  billion  and  subsequently, 
HEW  announced  its  Intention  of  actually 
spending  $55  million  less  than  this  amount. 
For  the  coming  year,  fiscal  1971.  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  requested  only  $1,032 
billion,  or  essentially  the  same  amount  that 
was  appropriated  last  yesu'. 

Because  of  two  factors  well  known  to  medi- 
cal researchers  this  apparent  leveling  off  of 
funding  actually  represents  a  sharp  dechne 
in  Federal  support  for  medical  research.  The 
first  factor  is  inflation.  It  has  been  conserva- 
tively estimated  tbat  the  cost  of  conducting 
medical  research  Is  now  Increasing  at  the 
rate  of  10  Tr  per  year.  Thus,  even  for  the  re- 
search community  simply  to  stand  still  with 
respect  to  NIH-flnanced  research,  the  NIH 
budget  should  be  increased  by  10  Tc  per  year. 
In  fact,  however,  because  of  inflation,   the 


Administration's  budget  request  Is  the  equiv- 
alent of  imposing  a  10  7(:  cut  on  research 
funds. 

The  second  factor  is  more  complex.  Medical 
research,  by  its  nature,  U  expsoislve.  A  single 
discovery  opens  the  door  to  several  new  pos- 
sibilities, each  of  which  should  be  followed 
up.  When  the  level  of  research  funding  is 
kept  constant,  therefore,  the  research  com- 
munity is  faced  with  a  Hobson's  choice — 
either  fewer  and  fewer  new  projects  can  be 
started,  or  fewer  and  fewer  newly  discovered 
possibilities  can  be  followed  up. 

The  current  cut-backs  in  medical  research 
represents  a  national  crisis  of  Immense  mag- 
nitude. NIH-financed  researchers  are  now 
fighUng  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  their 
scientific  lives,  and  I  urge  the  Subcommittee 
to  help  meet  the  crisis. 

HEALTH     MANPOWER 

The  fi  al  area  I  would  like  to  discuss  to- 
day is  the  area  of  health  msinpower.  The 
tremendous  breakthroughs  in  medical  re- 
search have  no  value  in  themselves.  They 
become  valuable  only  when  they  can  be 
translated  Into  new  forms  of  health  services 
which  in  turn  can  be  delivered  to  patients 
by  trained  health  professionals. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lice  Welfare,  I  have  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  manpower  problem  In  the  authorizing 
legislation  over  which  our  committee  hEis 
Jurisdiction.  In  1968  we  passed  the  Health 
Manpower  Act,  which  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended several  existing  health  manpower 
laws  originally  passed  in  the  mid-1960's.  Re- 
cently, the  Committee  has  completed  action 
on  the  extension  and  expansion  of  the  Al- 
lied Health  Manpower  Act. 

These  laws  provide  the  framework  within 
which  the  Federal  government  has  become 
a  partner  with  educational  Institutions  in 
the  voluntary  sector.  F\inds  have  been  made 
available  to  provide  the  facilities  and  facul- 
ties necessary  to  train  the  large  numbers  of 
skilled  personnel  to  translate  our  expecta- 
tions of  health  care  into  reality. 

Under  these  laws,  a  number  of  new  medi- 
cal schools  have  been  opened.  Others  have 
significantly  expanded  and  updated  their 
training  facilities.  The  Federal  program  has 
helped  schools  to  strengthen  their  cur- 
ricula, so  that  the  students  who  are  trained 
can  be  realistically  equipped  to  serve  the 
health  needs  of  the  people.  Equally  Impor- 
tant, students  in  the  health  professions  have 
received  scholarships,  loans  and  other  fi- 
nancial assistance,  enabling  them  to  under- 
take health  careers  they  could  not  other- 
wise have  begun. 

In  my  testimony  today.  I  would  like  to 
consider  three  principal  Federal  programs 
for  health  manpower — Institutional  grants, 
construction  grants  and  student  loans. 

InstitutiOTial  ffranti 

In  the  area  of  institutional  grants,  our 
medical  schools  are  aware  of  the  national 
need  for  more  doctors,  but  they  are  experi- 
encing great  financial  difficulty  In  expand- 
ing their  enrollment  and  their  faculties.  The 
cost  of  medical  education  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  most  schools  are  hard-pressed 
to  produce  the  same  number  of  graduates 
each  year,  let  alone  Increase  the  number. 
Many  schools,  perhaps  even  a  majority,  are 
operating  at  a  deficit.  A  total  of  61  medical 
schools,  or  more  than  half  of  the  107  medi- 
cal schools  In  the  nation  ha^e  received  spe- 
cial project  grants  available  to  schools  in 
financial  distress.  Tragically,  in  this  time  of 
urgent  demand  for  Increased  health  man- 
power we  face  the  very  real  danger  of  medi- 
cal schools  closing  down  because  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

To  assist  the  medical  scboote  and  other 
health  professional  schools  in  expanding 
their  enrollments  and  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  their  educational  programs,  the  Fed- 
eral government  makes  formula  grants  and 
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special   project   grants  under  the 
of  the  health  manpower  leglslatioi 
these   funds   go   to   the   health 
schools  that  demonstrate  most 
commitment  to  expand  their 

The  Health  Manpower  Act  of 
izei    the    appropriation    of    $168 
fiscal  year  1971  for  these  so-called 
tlonal"  grants  to  medical,  dental 
re;.ue-3  schools  of  the  health 
Administration,  however,  is 
»113  minion  for  this  program.  No 
seriously  questions  the  great  need 
tlonal  health  professionals.  Yet.  "^ 
istratlon  Is  apparently  unwilling 
the  funds  necessary  to  alleviate 
critical  shortage  of  health 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  abot  t 
gram  of  institutional  aid  to  school  5 
Ing.  $40  million  is  authorized  for 
gram   In  FY    1971.   but  only  $11 
being  requested  by  the  Admlnlstri  t 
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Constntction  grants 
The  area  of  construction  grants 
Important  In  our  effort  to  allevtati 
In   health   manpower.    We    know 
than  operating  funds  are  required 
schools    and    teaching    hospitals 
crease   their    enrollments 
ing  facl'.llles  are  also  essential 
ognized  this  need   In  the  health 
legislation  by  establishing  a  progr^ 
strucilon    grants   to   schools    of 
professions,    and    by    fixing 
thorlzatlon  levels  for  the  progran 
year  1971  for  example.  $225  mllUt^ 
onz?d   for  such   construction 
Tlie      response     of      health 
schools  throughout  the  nation  tc 
strucilon   program   has  been  ov 
As  of  April  1970.  construction  gra  i 
tlcns  totaling  nearly  $400  milllot 
received  by  HEW  and  approved 
subject  to  the  availability  of 
$250  million  worth  of  application 
received    and    were    being    review 
Department. 


f(r 


CPEHS- 

Food  and  drug  control 
Air  pollution  control 
Environmental  control 

SolKJ-waste  management 

Other  

Salaries  and  eipenses.  Ottice  ol  Administn 
HSMHA: 

Mental  health: 

Research  

Manpower  development 

State  and  community  prograins: 

Construction  of  community  menta 
Stalling  ot  CMHC 
Narcotic  addiction  and  alcoholism 
Direct  operation 

Rehabilitation  ol  drug  abusers 

Program  support 

St.  Elaabeths  Hospital 

Health  services  R.  &  0 ,. 

Comprehensive  health  planning  and  servicfs 

Paitnership  for  health  grants 

Migrant  health  .    

Standard  setting  and  resource  developficnt. 

Program  management 

Maternal  and  child  health  programs: 

Maternal  and  child  health 

family  planning. .  

Regional  medical  programs: 

Operational  and  planning  grants     

Techmcal  assistance  and  disease  control 

Program  manageflMnt 

Communicable  diseases 

Hospital  construction    .    

Program  directioa  and  technical  assistanca 

Distrct  of  Columbia  medical  facilities 

Patient  care  and  special  health  servicas 

National  health  statistics 

Retired  pay  of  commissioned  officers 

Salaries  and  aipensts,  office  ot  Administrator 
NIH: 

Research  institutes 

John  E.  Fofarty  Cantar 
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Despite  this  enormous  response,  despite 
the  obvious  need  for  construction  funds,  and 
despite  the  $225  million  authorization,  the 
Administration  Is  requesting  only  $118  mil- 
lion for  construction  grants  to  schools  of 
medicine  and  other  health  professions — bare- 
ly one-half  of  the  amount  authorized. 

The  program  of  construction  grants  to 
schools  of  nursing  fares  even  more  badly  un- 
der the  Administration  budget.  $35  million 
Is  authorized,  and  $37  million  has  already 
been  requested  by  the  schools.  Yet.  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  requesting  only  $8  million 
for  this  program,  or  less  than  one-quarter  of 
the  amount  authorized. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Administration  Is 
attempting  to  Impose  a  drastic  curtailment 
on  tho  eligibility  of  teaching  hospitals  for 
participation  In  the  construction  grant  pro- 
gram. I  deplore  each  of  these  developments. 
I  urge  the  Committee  to  make  substantial 
Increases  In  the  health  professions  construc- 
tion programs,  and  to  take  whatever  steps 
may  be  available  to  restore  the  eligibility  of 
teaching  hospitals  In  the  program. 

Student  loayis 

Finally,  let  me  express  my  concern  about 
another  program  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  health  manpower  crisis — the  program 
of  direct  loans  to  students  In  the  health 
professions.  Young  Americans  In  these 
schools  are  attempting  to  secure  the  pro- 
fesfional  training  necessary  for  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  their  fellow  men.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  allow  even  one  of  these  students  to 
drop  out  of  his  studies  merely  because  he 
lacks  the  financial  resources  to  complete  his 
training. 

Time  and  again  In  recent  years,  students  of 
the  health  professions  have  shown  their  will- 
ingness to  borrow  money  to  complete  their 
training  and  then  pay  back  these  loans,  with 
interest,  after  they  have  begun  to  earn  their 
living.  The  schools  have  requested  more  than 
$43  million  In  loan  funds  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  $35  million  for  loans  to 


medical  students.  Even  If  fully  funded,  this 
amount  would  cover  only  75%  of  the  re- 
quests already  made  for  such  loans.  Tragical- 
ly, the  Administration  Is  requesting  only  a 
fraction  of  the  amount  necessary— Just  $12 
million — for  this  crucial  program.  I  strongly 
urge  the  Subcommittee  to  fund  this  loan  pro- 
gram at  Its  full  authorization. 

I  also  believe  that  the  program  of  loans 
to  nursing  students  should  be  fully  funded. 
$21  million  is  authorized,  and  $28  million  has 
already  been  requested  by  the  schools.  Yet, 
the  Administration  is  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation of  only  $9.6  million  for  this  program 
Clearly,  these  are  false  economies  In  terms  of 
the  long-range   health   needs  of  America. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  my  belief  that 
the  dollar  Increases  essential  for  adequate 
funding  of  our  health  programs  are  modest 
In  llght*i)f  the  overall  federal  budget.  Yet. 
there  Is  perhaps  no  area  of  federal  spending 
where  such  modest  Increases  could  pay  such 
rich  dividends  for  all  our  people.  One  of  our 
most  Important  domestic  priorities  must  be 
to  find  the  funds  necessary  for  our  urgently 
needed  health  programs.  Our  highest  prior- 
ity should  be  reserved  for  matters  of  life  and 
death,  and  the  health  programs  I  have  been 
discussing  today  are  Just  that:  matters  of 
life  and  death  for  the  nation. 

Appendix  1 —Levelling-off  o/  health  research 
appropriations — 12-year  comparison 
|NIH  research  appropriation  In  millions) 
Year: 

1960    '331 

1961    - - --- 

1962    - 

1963    - 

1964    - 

1965    — 

1966 

1967  - — 


459 

629 

737 

736 

787 

896 

1022 

1968    — -   1084 

1969 - 1090 

1970    1028 

1971  (request). --- 1032 


APPENDIX  2.     COMPARISON  OF  HEALTH  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1969  71 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Authorization       Appropriation        Authoriiation       Appropriation        Authorization 


Requested 
appropriation 


health  centers. 


{185, 
20, 


210. 
9, 


65 


000,000 
000,000 

(•) 
(') 


(') 
(') 

000,000 

(') 

000.000 

(') 

0) 

(>) 

000.000 
000,000 

0) 

(') 

(') 
<•) 

000.000 

(') 


280.000. 


(') 

0^ 

C) 

SI 

8 


$70. 444. 000 
87,960,000 

J134.300.000 

16,113.000 

46,718,000 

5, 829, 000 

19, 750, 000 
0) 

114.798.000 
124. 217, 000 

« 

15.000,000 

49,699.000 

8.000,000 

2,364,000 

13,980.000 

9. 270. 000 

13,380,000 

49,931.000 

70,000.000 
25, 000,  000 

S'> 
0) 

0) 

0) 

171,132,000 
8. 100.  000 
5.998,000 
1, 879. 000 

217,500,000 

15, 000,  000 

(') 

(') 

197, 306.  000 
11,909,000 

i:^ 

56. 200.  000 
25.082.000 

1.851.000 

39.  084. 000 

254. 487.  000 

3.802.000 
15.000.000 

120, 000,  000 
(') 
(0 

295, 000, 000 
0) 
0) 

fo 


1.617,500 
09.  782. 000 


71.437,000 
8.109.000 

13.041.000 
8,601,000 

1.090,503,000 
3,374.000 


15.  275, 000 

36.  052, 000 

4,  078, 000 


111.206,000 
123,969.000 

35,  500,  000 
47.550,000 
1?.  000,  000 
2, 453, 000 
16, 619. 000 
11.384.000 
14. 212. 000 
42.653,000 

193.843.000 

15,  000, 000 

10, 252, 000 

5, 380, 000 

206.  025, 000 
22, 800, 000 

75.271,000 
20, 930, 000 

1.947.000 

41.301.000 

172,200.000 

4, 149. 000 
10. 000, 000 
77,443,000 

9, 174, 000 
16,700,000 
11,043,000 

1,028.541,000 
2,954,000 


0) 

(') 

0) 


(') 
(') 

t80. 000, 000 

(•) 

30. 000. 000 

(') 
(') 

0) 

(•) 
(') 


20, 000, 


189. 549. 000 
106.  003, 000 

15. 336. 000 

35. 444. 000 

4,775,000 


114,129.000 
122.021,000 


60. 100. 000 
15, 900,  000 
2, 449, 000 
19. 640,  000 
12.367,000 
14, 823,  000 
57, 403, 000 

221,  500.  000 
15.  000.  OOO 
10.434.000 
4.564.000 

221, 824, 000 
33, 515. 000 

81.312,000 
13.168.000 

2.022,000 
41  538.000 
85. 000. 000 

4,321,000 

"■"79,889,006 
9,918.000 
19.  501, 000 
11,812,000 

1,032,884,000 
2,664,000 
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Fiscal  year  IMS 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Authorization       Appropfiation        Authorization       Appropriation        AuVlorization 


Requested 
appropriation 


Health  manpower: 

Institutional  support:  ^. 

Medical,  dental,  related - kO. 

Nursing- '?• 

Public  health '^' 

Allied  health  professions '■''■ 

Student  assistance:  , 

Traineeships    ..     - '*■ 

Direct  loans:  .. 

Medical,  dental,  etc ^ 

Nursing ^'*- 

Scholarships: 

Medical,  dental,  ate 

Nursing - 

Manpower  requirements,  utilization,  and  program  management 

Health  education  loan  fund  (interest,  ate.) - 

Dental  health 

Construction:  ,.„ 

Medical,  denUI,  reUtad '"O. 

Nursing f?' 

Allied  health - ". 

Medical  libraries '"■ 

Health  research  facilities "' 

National  Library  ol  Medicine: 

Grants - " 

Direct  operations 

Buildings  and  facilities      - 

Salaries  and  eipenses,  Office  of  Director 


000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 

500,000 

500.000 
900  000 

(') 
(') 

0) 


000,000 
000,000 
500,000 
000.000 
300.000 

000.000 


(') 


$66,000,000 
7,000.000 
9.471.000 
10.975,000 

20,670,000 

15.000.000 
9.610.000 

11.219.000 
6. 500, 000 
15,641,000 
200,000 
10, 185, 000 

75, 000, 000 
8,000.000 
1,800,000 

8,400,000 

5. 788,  000 
12, 220, 000 


$117,000,000 
35.000.000 
15.500.000 
24. 500. 000 

30.  000.  000 

35.000.000 
20. 000. 000 


6.993.000 


(') 
<•) 

(') 


170, 000, 000 
25.000.000 
10, 000. 000 
10. 000. 000 
20,000.000 

11,000,000 

(') 


$105,000,000 

8.  400  000 

10.071  000 

11.587.000 

20  670. 000 

23  781.000 
16.  360, 000 

15,541.000 
7  178.000 
16,771.000 
957.000 
11,722,000 

118.100,000 
8,000,000 


6.157.000 

13.416,000 

1.900.000 

7.861.000 


$168, 000, 000 

40.000.000 

12.000,000 

0) 

(9 

35,000.000 
21,000,000 

0) 

(') 

0) 


225, 000. 000 
35,000,000 

11.000,000 
30, 000, 000 

11,500,000 

0) 


$113,650,000 
11,000,000 
9,071,000 
14,245,000 

22,270,000 

12, 000, 000 
9,610,000 

15.000.000 
17,000.000 
18, 388, 000 
3, 083,  000 
10,954,000 

118,100.000 
8,000,000 


5,792.000 
13, 977, 000 

8,206,000 


'Open. 


:  Legislation  pending. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  MILI- 
TARY SALES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern).  The  hour  of  1  o'clock  having 
arrived,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R. 
15628,  to  amend  the  Foreign  MiUtary 
Sales  Act,  reported  with  amendments. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

CAMBODIA:    A   LARGE  GAMBLE   rOR   A    SMALL  PRIZE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  since 
Pandora's  box  was  opened  in  Cambodia 
6  weeks  ago,  the  American  people  have 
been  bombarded  with  lengthy  lists  and 
self-serving  statements  by  officials  de- 
signed to  convince  people  that  the  oper- 
ation has  been  a  success.  But  success 
csuinot  be  measured  in  numbers  of  weap- 
ons captured  or  tons  of  rice  destroyed. 
It  can  be  measured,  in  the  long  nm,  only 
by  whether  the  move  widened  or  nar- 
rowed the  conflict,  increased  or  decreased 
ultimate  casualties,  and  worsened  or  im- 
proved prospects  for  a  political  settle- 
ment of  the  war. 

On  May  5,  5  days  after  the  invasion 
was  announced.  I  said: 

The  President  has  taken  a  large  gamble 
for  a  small  prize.  If  he  wins  the  gamble,  he 
gains  no  more  than  the  temporary  removal 
of  the  border  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia,  to 
which  the  enemy  will  soon  return;  If  he 
loees  the  gamble,  the  enemy  reprisal  could 
well  take  the  form  of  a  Communist  takeover 
of  Laos  or  Cambodia,  or  both. 

In  war  sis  in  physics,  every  action  must 
have  a  reaction.  And  we  are  now  seeing 
the  enemy's  reaction  unfold  in  both  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  Enemy  forces  are  now 
moving  aggressively  in  southern  Laos, 
capturing  new  territory  to  guarantee  the 
continued  free  flow  of  supplies  into  Cam- 
bodia. In  Cambodia,  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  Friday,  Jime  12.  1970,  stated: 

Faced  with  sharply  Increasing  pressure 
from  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese. 
the  Cambodian  OoTemment  has  reluctantly 


decided  to  cede  almost  half  the  country  to 
Communist  control,  weU-lnformed  diplo- 
matic sources  reported  today.  Western  mili- 
tary experts  termed  the  decision  hardbeaded 
and  realistic.  They  said  that  even  by  con- 
centrating Its  forces  around  Phnom  Penh  and 
Northwest  of  the  capital,  the  Ciovernment 
will  have  only  about  a  60-50  chance  of  sur- 
viving the  next  four  or  five  months  of  mon- 
soon rains. 

Before  the  United  States  undertook  the 
recent  operation.  Cambodia  had  man- 
aged to  stay  out  of  the  war.  Only  the 
fringes  of  its  territory  were  occupied  by 
Communist  forces.  Now  we  face  the  pros- 
pect that  a  far  larger  area  will  soon  be 
imder  Commimist  control,  and  the  very 
real  danger  that  the  entire  coiuitry  could 
fall  within  a  year.  That  will  be  a  very 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  temporary  and 
partial  clearing  of  sanctuaries  to  wliich 
the  enemy  may  soon  return.  A  year  from 
now,  the  basic  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
is  likely  to  be  very  little  changed.  But  by 
then,  as  a  consequence  of  the  President's 
gamble,  we  may  very  v/ell  see  Laos  and 
Cambodia  under  effective  Communist 
control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  The  Senator  from  Nebrsiska  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  pending  amendment  and 
all  other  amendments  that  would  in  any 
way  restrict  the  activity  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  see  to  it  that  they 
are  withdrawn. 

I  believe  we  must  realize  that  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  alter  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  Senate  cannot,  with- 
out the  House  of  Representatives,  take 
any  legislative  action. 

The  Senate  ought  to  get  on  to  the 
other  business  rather  than  continue  and 
continue  to  press  for  measures,  tunend- 
ments,  or  proposals  that  could  only  add 
to  the  confusion  in  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. 

There  is  a  larger  and  far  greater  rea- 


son why  I  believe  these  proposals  should 
be  abandoned.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
good  for  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think 
they  will  help  this  country  to  chart  a 
course  free  from  war  or  to  enable  this 
country  in  a  quicker  manner  to  extricat* 
itself  from  the  war  now  going  on. 

I  do  not  believe  the  adoption  of  these 
proposals  will  by  any  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination help  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  undertaking  to  return  the 
American  men  from  the  war  zone  back 
to  the  United  States. 

That  is  not  just  an  armounced  pro- 
gram; that  is  not  political  oratory:  115,- 
000  are  already  returned. 

These  efforts  to  embarrass  and  to 
hamstring  the  President  cannot  serve  our 
country  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  from  an  editorial 
published  on  Jime  1,  1970,  in  the  Omaha 
World  Herald,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  entitled 
"To  Embarrass  the  President." 

The  editorial  reads : 

To  Embarrass  the  President 

The  Impression  seems  to  have  been  created 
in  recent  weeks  that  the  Senate  is  on  the 
point  of  devlslvely  curtailing  President  Ki>:- 
on's  authority  to  continue  making  war  de- 
cisions in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  impression  Is  clearly  mistaken.  It  is 
surprising  that  so  many  knowledgeable  per- 
sons seem  to  have  been  taken  Ln  by  the  grave 
rhetoric  emanating  from  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  cannot  hogtle  the  President 
simply  by  taking  a  vote.  It  could  pass  any 
or  all  of  the  restrictive  amendments  current- 
ly being  debated,  but  none  would  have  any 
practical  effect  until  ratified  by  the  normal 
legislative  process. 

Tills  process,  as  any  high  school  civics  stu- 
dent knows,  includes  passage  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

And  the  fact  Is  that  the  House  Is  in  no 
mood  to  adopt  any  measures  which  would 
curtail  the  President's  freedom  of  action, 
jeopardize  the  troops  in  the  field  or  other- 
wise Intrude  legislatively  on  administrative 
military  prerogatives. 

The  House  is  much  more  hawkish  than  the 
Senate.  This  has  been  proven  time  and  again 
on  military  appropriations,  the  ABM  and 
other  bellwether  issues. 
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Most  Btgnlflcantly  the  House 
bad  lu  bout  wtth  the  kind  of 
now    pecelTlng   so    much    attention 
Senate,  and  It  bas  rejected 
order. 

On  May  6,  after  two  days  of 
House   voted   to  adopt   a   mllltal-y 
ment  and  research  authorlzatloi 
was  the  vehicle  for  several 
amendments. 

In  five  different  votes,  the 
decisively   rebuffed   restrictive 
some  of  wblcb  were  nearly  Identical 
ones  being  considered  by  the 
.   In  fact,  the  House  even 
mild,  watered-down  amendments 
acceptable  to  the  Nixon 

Clearly,  the  mood  of  the  Houie 
the  President  the  freedom  of  actipn 
as  commander  In  chief. 

Of  course,  the  senators  pushing 
ous    restrictive    amendments    In 
chamber  know  this  very  well. 

Knowing  full  well  that  they 
Ing  with  meaningful  legislation 
on  anyway.  Their  only  goal  can  b 
they    segk    to    embarrass    the 
tbroifHuWany  oratorical  hurdles 
as  they  can. 

It  Is  a  shabby  business, 
on  the  senators  Involved.  One 
they  at   least   would   be   candid 
admit  that  they  know  their  effort^ 
chance  of  success.  But  they 
to  create  the  impression  that 
Ing  momentous  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  even  were 
Representatives    to    agree    to 
might  pass  in  the  Senate,  it 
be  an  unwise  procedure.  It 
not  result  in  improving  the 
the  United  States  in  its  effort  i 
of  the  Vietnamese  war  without 
to  any  persons. 

Uppermost  in  the  minds  o 
dreaded  war  now  going  on  ic 
Asia.  Let  us  examine  the  histpry 
war. 

Millions  of  Americans 
stirring  words : 

Let  every  nation  know 
us  well  or  111.  that  we  shall 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any 
any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  a£ 
viva!  and  success  of  liberty 

Who  do  you  suppose  uttered  those 
words?  It  was  none  other  thai  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress on  January  20,  1961.  i  .t  the  time 
these  words  were  uttered  he  United 
States  had  no  armed  combat  troops  in 
Vietnam.  There  were  660  American 
military  men  there  at  the  re<  uest  of  the 
Vietnamese.  They  were  unaimed.  They 
were  neither  committed  to  combat  duty 
nor  had  they  engaged  in  coml  lat. 

On  May  5,  1961.  President  Kennedy 
stated  that  the  use  of  Ameijican  forces 
in  Vietnam  was  under  consideration,  and 
on  the  following  August  2,  he  said: 

The  United  States  will  do  all  1 ;  can  to  help 
South  Vietnam. 
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On  October  29.  1961.1  the  first 
U.S.  soldier  was  wounded  ir  battle  ac- 
tion, and  the  first  U.S.  soldie :  was  killed 
in  action  on  December  27  ol  that  year. 
We  ended  the  year  with  3,1^  troops  In 
Vietnam. 

On  January  27,  1964,  Secr^ry  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara  tol4  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee: 

The  siirvlval  of  aa  Independent  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  Is  so  important  to 


the  sectirity  of  southeast  Asia  and  to  the 
free  world  that  I  can  conceive  of  no  alter- 
native other  than  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures with  our  capability  to  prevent  a  CJom- 
munlst  victory. 

On  May  22.  1964,  Secretary  Rusk  said 
this  concerning  the  choices  in  Vietnam: 

A  third  choice  would  be  to  expand  the  war. 
This  can  bo  the  result  If  the  Communists 
persist  in  their  course  of  aggression. 

The  following  August  the  UJSjS.  Mad- 
doi  and  the  C.  Turner  Joy.  both  destroy- 
ers, were  attacked  by  North  Vietnamese 
torpedo  boats.  Thereafter,  President 
Johnson  ordered  air  action  against  the 
gim  boats  and  supporting  facilities.  "Hie 
next  day  President  Johnson  sent  his 
message  to  Congress  asking  for  the  much 
discussed  Tonkin  resolution.  The  rest 
you  will  remember.  When  President 
Nixon  took  his  oath  of  office  the  U.S. 
troop  strength  in  Vietnam  amounted  to 
532.500  men. 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  very  clear:  I 
do  not  charge,  suggest,  or  imply  that 
President  Kennedy  or  President  Johnson 
did  not  desire  peace.  I  know  that  they 
desperately  wanted  to  avoid  war  and  to 
end  the  war.  I  mention  these  facts  of  his- 
tory so  that  we  can  accurately  assess 
our  present  situation. 

Under  our  constitutional  system  of 
government  the  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  rests  largely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  President.  It 
is  the  President  who  communicates  with 
foreign  nations.  It  Is  the  President  who 
appoints  ambassadors  and  through  his 
Secretary  of  State  instructs  them  and 
determines  what  messages  they  shall 
carry.  It  is  the  President  who  initiates 
treaties.  It  is  the  President  or  his  repre- 
sentative who  represents  the  United 
States  when  nations  of  the  world  are  as- 
sembled. Within  a  few  months  after 
President  Nixon  took  o£Qce  he  made  that 
historic  trip  around  the  world  which 
ended  in  his  very  successful  visit  in 
Rumania. 

I  want  to  read  a  paragraph  from  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Post  for 
July  26.  1969: 

Manila,  July  28  (Saturday). — ^Beginning 
his  personal  diplomatic  quest  for  long-term 
arrangements  in  the  Far  East,  President 
Nixon  today  enunciated  a  new  U.S.  poUcy 
of  decreasing  militarily  involvement  in  Asian 
conflicts  .  .  .  Mr.  Nixon  made  clear  that 
Asian  leaders  will  have  to  plan  to  fight  most 
of  their  own  military  battles  from  now  on 
.  .  .  HU  key  formulation  of  the  hard  realities 
of  this  policy  was  this:  In  the  case  of  in- 
ternal insecurity  or  other  mUltary  threats 
to  Asian  nations — except  for  the  threat  of 
a  major  power  Involving  nuclear  weapons — 
the  United  States  Is  going  to  encourage  and 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  Asian  nations 
themselves  will  take  increasing  responsibility 
for  tbelr  own  defense. 

The  Washington  Star  for  July  27, 1969. 
began  its  story  of  Nixon's  trip  with  this 
paragraph: 

Enroute  with  Nixon — President  Nixon, 
cheered  by  Philippine  endorsement,  today 
takes  to  Indonesia  bis  message  that  tbe 
United  States  expects  free  Asian  countries 
to  move  toward  arranging  tbelr  own  de- 
fenses against  all  but  a  nuclear  power 
threat. 

What  did  all  this  mean?  It  meant  a 
new  approach.  Actually  it  meant  the 
beginning  of  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 


can troops  from  Southeast  Asia  which 
has  resulted  in  115.000  already  being 
brought  home. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  a  change  in 
o\ir  policy,  a  new  approach.  Has  It 
worked?  It  has  worked  for  115.000  men 
over  there.  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
cross  the  line  Into  Cambodia  was  for  the 
purpose  of  speeding  up  the  return  of  our 
men  and  saving  the  lives  of  more  of  oui 
boys  over  there.  It  did  not  happen  over- 
night. That  has  been  the  President's 
constant  plan  throughout  the  months. 

The  majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
described  its  significance  with  clarity.  He 
is  quoted  in  the  Washington  Post  of  the 
next  day  as  follows : 

This  is  a  break  with  the  past,  said  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D-M<nit). 
•He  Is  trying  to  lay  It  out  cold,'  said  BCans- 
fleld.  It's  refreshing — I  was  deUghted  with 
It. 

Incidentally,  that  same  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  quoted  me  In  its 
round-up  of  comments.  I  was  anxious  to 
read  it  to  see  how  it  soimded  after  many 
months  had  gone  by.  I  will  read  a  part  of 
that  quote : 

There's  no  question  but  what  the  United 
States  is  committed  too  heavily  in  too  many 
places  In  the  world.  Candor  and  honesty 
require  that  notice  be  given  that  people  will 
have  to  help  themselves. 

In  spite  of  great  odds,  and  faced  with 
all  the  commitments  of  the  past,  and  re- 
quired to  deal  with  a  Congress  of  an 
opposite  political  party.  President  Nixon 
has  been  tremendously  successful  to  his 
program  of  turning  the  fighting  over  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  bringing  our 
combat  troops  home.  The  President's  de- 
cision to  cross  the  Cambodian  border  was 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  lives  of 
Americans  there  and  carrying  out  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  his  program  of 
withdrawing  the  American  combat 
troops.  His  critics  have  been  unable  to 
prove  anything  to  the  contrary  because 
that  is  the  fact. 

We  have  gone  on  and  debated  here  for 
weeks.  Page  after  page  of  oratory  has 
been  printed.  But  no  one  has  been  able 
to  disprove  the  fact  that  the  President's 
decision  in  respect  to  the  Cambodian 
border  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  program  of  bringing  our  combat 
troops  home,  and  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  American  men  over  there. 
Fears  have  been  expressed,  irmuendos 
have  been  used,  and  other  matters  have 
been  talked  about,  but  no  one  up  to  this 
hour  has  been  able  to  show  that  the 
crossing  of  this  border  was  not  an  aid 
to  get  our  American  men  out  of  Vietnam; 
no  one  has  been  able  to  show  that  the 
crossing  of  that  border  was  not  an  effec- 
tive way  to  prevent  the  loss  of  hves  of 
Americans  stiD  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  President  Nixon's 
critics  have  been  unduly  harsh.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  deserves  our  praise  and  our 
prayers — not  our  bricks  and  our  blasts. 

It  is  so  easy  to  forget,  and  sometimes 
it  is  embarrassing  to  remember.  There- 
fore. I  think  it  is  important  that  today 
we  review  the  things  that  have  happened 
since  the  United  States  was  committed 
to  combat  in  Vietnam. 

There  was  no  Government  policy 
stated  by  the  President,  or  anyone  speak- 
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ing  for  him.  or  by  the  Congress,  commit- 
ting this  country  to  military  action  in 
Vietnam  prior  to  1961. 

Those  students  of  history  who  wish  to 
pursue  it  might  compare  the  language  of 
the  NATO  Treaty  with  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
when  the  United  States  signed  and  rati- 
fied the  NATO  Treaty,  this  Nation  said 
in  substance,  "We  agree  that  an  attack 
upon  any  one  of  the  members  of  the 
NATO  group  is  an  attack  against  all." 
The  Senate,  in  ratifying  that  treaty, 
agreed  that  an  attack  against  a  NATO 
country  in  Europe  was  an  attack  against 
the  United  States.  Then  it  further  pro- 
vided that  we  could  use  all  means  to  repel 
the  attack.  That  was  a  commitment  to 
war. 

The  SEATO  Treaty  did  not  go  that  far. 
It  said,  in  substance,  that  an  attack 
against  any  one  of  the  nations  that  were 
parties  to  that  treaty  would  be  met  by 
the  others  in  a  constitutional  manner  of 
procedure.  In  other  words,  it  reserved  to 
each  country  the  right  to  face  the  situa- 
tion, review  the  facts,  and  then  meet  it 
in  a  constitutional  way. 

It  did  not  commit  in  advance  the 
strength,  the  might,  and  the  manpower 
of  this  country  against  an  attack  being 
made  upon  one  of  the  SEATO  countries. 
The  commitment  of  support  made  to  the 
NATO  coimtries  does  that  to  a  far  great- 
er degree. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  President 
Nixon  has  made  no  commitment  to 
Cambodia.  Those  who  have  followed 
what  he  has  said  in  all  of  his  speeches 
and  in  all  of  his  axmoimcements  are 
unable  to  point  out  where  President 
Nixon  has  said.  "We  are  going  to  defend 
liberty  in  Cambodia."  He  has  not  said 
we  are  going  to  grant  to  Cambodia  aU 
of  the  help  we  can.  He  has  not  said  we 
are  going  to  help  Cambodia.  He  has  not 
said  we  are  going  to  repel  communism  in 
Cambodia.  He  has  not  said  we  are  going 
to  defend  liberty  in  Cambodia. 

President  Nixon  has  made  no  commit- 
ment in  Cambodia.  What  he  did  when  he 
crossed  the  line  was  for  Americans. 
Americans  are  In  South  Vietnam.  They 
were  there  when  Mr.  Nixon  became  Pres- 
ident. 115.000  have  been  brought  home, 
and  the  President  made  a  battlefield  de- 
cision as  to  what  was  necessary  to  do  in 
order  to  continue  that  program  of  bring- 
ing them  home  and  saving  the  lives  of 
those  men  over  there. 

There  has  been  no  commitment  to  do 
something  for  Cambodia.  It  is  not  that 
we  do  not  wish  them  well.  It  is  not  that 
at  some  future  time,  or  in  the  immediate 
future,  financial  or  other  aid  may  not  be 
given  to  Cambodia.  But  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  this  was  not  an  extension  of 
the  war  commitment.  This  was  a  neces- 
sary act  to  protect  the  lives  of  Americans. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  a  number  of  spe- 
cific dates  and  items  that  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  country  that  are 
important  In  considering  the  history  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

On  January  29.  1961,  Radio  Hanoi  rec- 
ognized the  National  Liberation  Front  as 
the  ofQcial  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 


Another  date  is  worth  noting  to  1961. 
On  March  10  the  National  Liberation 
Front  announced  the  launchtog  of  a 
guerrilla  campaign  agatost  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  South  Vietnam. 

On  April  3,  1961.  the  United  States  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  signed  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  assistance. 

On  May  5.  1961.  President  Kennedy,  at 
a  news  conference,  announced  that  the 
use  of  American  forces  in  Vietnam  was 
imder  consideration. 

On  May  11,  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  flew  to  Vietnam. 

On  May  13.  Vice  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  U.S.  military  assistance 
would  be  tocreased. 

On  Jime  4.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Khrushchev  met  m  Vienna.  The 
press  reported  that  Khrushchev  chided 
President  Kennedy  concerning  the  Bay 
of  Pigs.  James  Reston.  of  the  New  York 
Times,  reported  later  that  after  that 
meeting  the  decision  was  arrived  at  by 
President  Kennedy  on  using  VS.  troops 
to  Vietnam. 

On  October  1,  1961,  Admiral  Pelt,  the 
U.S.  Commander  to  the  Pacific,  said  the 
use  of  U.S.  troops  to  combat  was  not  to 
the  immediate  plans.  On  October  29. 
1961.  the  first  U.S.  soldier  was  wounded 
to  battle  with  the  enemy.  Piior  to  that 
date,  an  American  soldier  had  been 
wounded  to  a  sabotage  raid  to  Saigon 
by  enemy  terrorists  who  blew  up  a  billet. 
However,  this  was  not  to  action  to  the 
field  against  the  enemy.  The  first  such 
casualty  mvolving  a  man  wounded  oc- 
curred on  October  29. 

On  November  16.  after  a  meettog  of 
the  National  Security  Council.  President 
Kennedy  announced  tocreased  U.S. 
forces  for  Vietnam.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Robert  Manning  said  President 
Kennedy  advised  him  then  it  might 
mean  the  commitment  of  as  many  as 
300,000  U.S.  troops  to  Vietnam,  but  the 
decision  to  send  15,000  was  made  any- 
way. 

On  December  14.  1961.  President  Ken- 
nedy pledged  tocreased  U.S.  aid. 

On  December  27.  1961.  the  first  U.S. 
soldier  was  killed  to  action  by  the  enemy. 
On  December  31,  1961,  VS.  troop 
strength,  at  the  year's  end.  had  tocreased 
from  660  noncombatants  to  1960  to 
3,164. 

Mr.  President.  I  thtok  the  country 
would  also  be  toterested  to  knowmg  some 
of  the  significant  happentogs  to  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  this  war  through 
out  the  year  1962. 

On  February  7,  two  U.S.  Air  Force 
support  companies  arrived  to  Saigon, 
brtoging  the  troops  strength  to  4.000. 

On  February  8.  1962.  a  reorganization 
of  VS.  efforts  to  Vietnam  was  an- 
nounced, maktog  it  a  military  command 
with  a  four-star  general  to  command. 
The  general  was  Genersd  Harkins. 

On  May  15.  1962,  the  United  States 
ordered  troops  to  Thailand. 

On  July  6,  1962,  Secretary  McNamara 
made  his  first  statement  declaring,  "I 
am  encouraged."  and  that  progress  was 
be  tog  made  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  potot? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  just  came  to  the 
fioor  a  moment  or  two  ago.  and  heard  the 
recitation  of  dates  and  figures  being 
read  toto  the  record  by  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

I  was  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
had  gone  back  to  1956.  or  todicated  in 
his  recitation  the  number  of  American 
military  personnel  who  were  present  to 
Vietnam  to  January.  1961.  and  also 
whether  he  tocluded  in  the  record  a 
statement  of  the  claimed  authority  for 
the  orders  of  President  Eisenhower,  rel- 
ative to  our  involvement  with  the  Sai- 
gon government. 

I  would  be  toterested,  havtog  come  to 
the  floor  after  the  Senator  had  begun 
his  statement,  to  know  whether  he  had 
made  that  statement,  or  whether  he  in- 
tended to  place  those  matters  to  the 
record. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator's  toquiry.  let  me 
state  that  I  placed  in  the  record  the 
figure  for  the  number  of  troops,  accord- 
ing to  my  information,  present  to  Viet- 
nam at  the  beginning  of  1961.  which  was 
660.  They  were  unarmed,  they  were  there 
at  the  request  of  Vietnam,  they  were  un- 
committed to  combat,  and  they  had  not 
engaged  to  combat. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Does    the    Senator 
mean  to  suggest  that   there  were   660 
American  military  forces  there  that  had 
no  arms  at  all.  to  Vietnam  at  that  time? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  were  military 
personnel  doing  to  Vietnam  without  any 
ktod  of  military  equipHnent,  and  without 
any  ktod  of  arms  to  defend  themselves? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  They  were  there  as  to- 
structors,  is  my  understanding. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  advisers? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  And  advisers,  with  no 
weapons  issued  to  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  nonetheless, 
these  were  American  military  person- 
nel who  were  present,  who  were  placed 
there  during  some  time  between  1956  and 
1960,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  I  also 
mentioned  just  briefly  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  and,  without  involving  any  tech- 
nical discussion  of  it,  pototed  out  that 
it  had  some  differences  from  the  NATO 
Treaty. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  good  Sen- 
ator, because  I  think  to  terms  of  the  total 
involvement,  it  is  appropriate  to  present 
to  the  record  the  very  logical  buildup  of 
military  personnel  to  Vietnam.  It  ap- 
peared to  me,  at  least,  that  the  Senator 
was  starting  at  the  period  of  1961,  and  I 
had  not  heard  read  toto  the  record  the 
number  of  American  mihtary  personnel 
who  were  present,  or  any  justification  for 
their  presence  to  Vietnam,  which  I  un- 
derstand dates  as  far  back  as  1956,  dur- 
tog  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  for  at  least 
helping  to  clarify  that  potot. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Of 
course,  we  are  all  aware  that  these  things 
built  up  over  a  period  of  time. 

I  also  stated,  at  the  opening  of  my 
remarks,  that  I  wanted  it  abundantly 
clear  that  I  felt  that  every  President  of 
the  United  States  honestly  desired  peace 
and,  after  the  war  came,  honestly  de- 
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sired  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  I  recite  these 
facts  of  history  merely  as  perspective  for 
the  situation  we  nou-  face,  in  June  1970, 
in  reference  to  our  decisions  in  Vietnam. 

On  September  12.  1962,  U  S.  Gen.  Max- 
well D.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  visited  Scfitheast  Asia, 
I>articularly  the  military  bases  in  the 
central  highlands. 

At  the  end  of  1962.  t^e  U.S.  troop 
strength  was  9.865,  and  we  had  incurred 
casualties  of  42  killed. 

In  1963. 1  think  the  foJIo^i  ing  dates  are 
-significant: 

On  April  14,  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Averell  Harriman.  in  a  television 
inteniew.  said  that  the  deci sion  had  been 
made  that  the  United  States  must  not 
become  involved  in  the  continuing  con- 
flict in  Laos.  He  said  that  here  were  no 
plans  to  commit  US.  troops ,  and  military 
supplies  would  be  sent  on!  '  if  requested 
by  that  Government. 

On  April  22,  U.S.  Secre;ary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  Tailed  the  situa  tion  in  South 
Vietnam  difficult  and  dange  rous.  and  said 
that  the  United  States  "ca  nnot  promise 
or  expect  a  quick  victory.'  and  that  its 
role  woiild  be  "limited  anc  supporting." 

On  June  11.  1963,  a  Buddhist  monk, 
Thich  Quang  Due.  commit  :ed  siiicide  by 
burning  himself  to  death  trith  gasoline 
in  front  of  the  Cambodian  Legation. 
This  fairther  aggravated  j  the  reUglous 
crisis  involving  the  Sout*  Vietnamese 
Buddhists.  I 

On  June  27.  1963,  Presiient  Kennedy 
announced  the  appointment  of  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  as  the  next  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam,  effective  In  September 
1963,  to  succeed  Ambassador  Frederick 
Nolting. 

On  July  11.  1963,  U.S.  Ambassador 
Nolting  returned  to  South  Vietnam  after 
consultations  in  Washington  and  issued 
a  statement  assuring  continued  UJS.  sup- 
port to  President  Diem  and  warning  that 
unity  of  purpose  and  purpose  in  action 
must  not  be  weakened  bjn  internal  dis- 
sension. 

On  September  2.  1963,  Ithe  Times  of 
Vietnam,  a  newspaper,  charged  that  UJ3. 
intelligence  agents  had  plJinned  to  over- 
throw the  President  of  Squth  Vietnam. 
On  the  same  day.  the  ^tement  was 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  quoted  in  a  QBS  television 
interview,  that: 


The  Uaiied  States  was   pd 
tlnue  to  assist  South  Vietn^ 
think  that  the  war  can  be 
people  support  the  effort,  and 
In   the   last   two   months, 
has  gotten  out  of  touch  wltl 


spared  to  con- 
but  I  dont 
)n  unless  the 
my  opinion. 
le   government 
the  people. 


On  October  2,  1963,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamarfi  and  General 
Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  said  that  the  United  States  would 
continue  its  "poUcy  of  woi'king  with  the 
people  and  Government  df  South  Viet- 
nam to  deny  this  country  to  communism 
and  to  suppress  the  extern$lly  stimulated 
and  supported  insurgency  of  the  Viet- 
cong  as  promptly  as  posilble.  Effective 
performance  in  this  undertaking  is  the 
central  object  of  our  pc^icy  in  South 
Vietnam." 

On  November  1,  1963,  a|  military  coup 
was  organized  against  the  Diem  regime. 
Rebels  lay  seige  to  the  presidential  pal 
ace  in  Saigon,  which  was  c  »ptured  by  the 


following  morning,  and  the  President 
and  his  brother  escaped  from  the  palace. 
A  few  hours  later  they  were  taken  by  the 
rebels,  and  while  being  transported  in 
an  army  carrier  to  rebel  headquarters, 
they  were  assassinated.  A  proclamation 
broadcast  by  the  leaders  declared  that 
they  had  "no  political  ambitions"  and 
that  the  fight  against  tha  Communists 
must  be  carried  on  to  a  siarcessful  con- 
clusion, f 

On  November  2,  the  military  leaders 
in  South  Vietnam  set  up  a  provisional 
government  headed  by  a  Buddhist  pre- 
mier. The  constitution  was  stispended, 
and  the  National  Assembly  was  dis- 
solved. Buddhists,  students,  and  other 
political  prisoners  arrested  by  the  for- 
mer regime  was  released. 

On  November  9. 1963,  the  United  States 
announced  resumption  of  its  commodity 
import  aud  to  South  Vietnam,  which  had 
been  suspended  in  August. 

On  November  15.  1963,  a  U.S.  military 
spokesman  in  Saigon  reported  that  the 
first  1,000  VS.  servicemen  would  be 
withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam  begin- 
ning December  3. 

Mr.  President,  that  promise*  to  bring 
1.000  U.S.  servicemen  from  Vietnam, 
never  happened.  Perhaps  something  pre- 
vented it.  I  do  not  charge  bad  faith.  The 
cold  facts  are  that  it  did  not  take  place. 
The  withdrawal  of  combat  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  is  something  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  last  year  and  a  half.  It  is 
a  program  we  should  support,  and  we 
should  support  the  leadership  which  has 
made  that  possible. 

On  November  22,  1963,  a  very  sad 
event  occurred.  I  refer  to  the  day  that 
President  Kennedy  was  assassinated.  He 
was  President  of  all  the  people.  It  was  a 
sad  day  for  all  of  us.  The  reins  of  Govern- 
ment passed  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

On  November  24,  1963,  President 
Johnson  affirmed  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  its  military 
and  economic  support  of  South  Viet- 
nam's struggle  against  the  Communist 
Vietcong. 

On  December  31.  1963,  our  troop 
strength  in  'Vietnam  wm  18,000.  Up  to 
that  time,  the  deaths  resulting  from  the 
war— that  Is,  the  battle  deaths — 
amounted  to  78. 

"We  turn  now  to  a  few  events  of  the 
war  that  occurred  in  1964.' 

On  January  27.  VS.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara.  in  a  statement 
to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
stated  that  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam continued  grave  but  that: 

The  survival  of  an  Independent  govern- 
ment In  South  Vietnam  Is  so  Important  to 
the  security  of  Southeast  Asia  and  to  the 
free  world  that  I  can  conceive  of  no  alter- 
native other  than  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
sures  with  our  capabUlty  to  prevent  a  Com- 
munist victory. 

On  the  same  day.  Prance  established 
diplomatic  relations  with  Communist 
China. 

From  April  13  to  April  15,  1964,  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Ministerial  Coimcll  communique  de- 
clared that  the  defeat  of  the  Vietcong 
was  essential  to  the  security  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  SEATO  was  to  fulfill  its  treaty 
obligations. 


On  April  25,  1964.  General  Harkins 
was  replaced  by  General  Westmoreland 
in  Saigon. 

On  May  12,  1964,  Secretary  Rusk 
asked  NATO  members  to  give  greater 
support  to  Southeast  Vietnam. 

On  May  22.  1964,  Secretary  Rusk 
stated  that  the  choices  in  Vietnam  were 
threefold.  Among  other  things,  he  said 
this: 

A  third  choice  would  be  to  expand  the 
war.  This  can  be  the  result  If  the  Commu- 
nist persist  In  their  course  of  aggression. 

On  August  2,  1964.  the  U.S.S.  Maddox 
was  attacked  in  International  waters  off 
the  Coast  of  North  Vietnam  by  North 
Vietnamese  torpedo  boats,  and  on  Au- 
gust 4  the  destroyer  C.  Turner  Joy  and 
the  destroyer  Maddox  were  attacked  by 
North  Vietnamese  PT  boats. 

On  that  sad  day,  August  4,  1964,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ordered  air  action  against 
gunboats  and  certain  supporting  facili- 
ties in  North  Vietnam. 

On  August  5.  1964,  President  Johnson 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  asking  for 
the  passage  of  the  now  much  discussed 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  A  joint  reso- 
lution was  introduced.  It  was  entitled 
"To  Promote  the  Maintenance  of  Inter- 
national Peace  and  Security  In  South- 
east Asia." 

Mr.  President,  It  is  not  my  purpose  at 
this  time  to  discuss  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  It  was  brought  here  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  It  was  explained  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 

Pm,BRICHT)  . 

There  may  be  a  time  and  place  to  dis- 
cuss the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  but  I 
shall  not  do  so  at  this  time. 

At  any  rate.  It  was  overwhelmingly 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

On  August  5,  1965,  the  United  States 
sent  reinforcements  to  the  Tonkin  Bay 
area. 

On  August  6,  1964,  Cambodia  made  a 
charge,  alleging  that  Americans  In  uni- 
form Joined  the  South  Vietnamese  In  far- 
ing into  Cambodia. 

August  7  was  the  date  that  Congress 
approved  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
The  vote  in  the  Senate,  according  to  my 
recollection,  was  88  to  2,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  it  was  416  to  0. 

On  August  11,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution was  signed  by  President  Johnson. 

On  September  8,  1964,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  reported  that  U.S.  de- 
stroyers in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  fired  on 
and  presumably  hit  four  or  five  hostile 
targets. 

The  year  1964  closed.  We  had  a  total 
troop  strength  in  Vietnam  of  23,000  men. 
Casualties  amounted  to  147  killed. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  year  1965.  On 
February  6,  Russian  Premier  Kosygin 
arrived  In  Hanoi.  I  mention  that  be- 
cause I  believe  It  is  significant.  Indi- 
viduals who  have  been  In  Vietnam,  In- 
dividuals who  have  had  access  to  reports 
on  what  was  going  on  there,  are  con- 
vinced that  the  supplier  to  the  Hanoi 
WBU"  machine  was  Soviet  Russia. 

On  February  7,  TJS.  planes  struck 
targets  In  North  Vietnam. 

The  news  also  reported  that  U.S.  de- 
pendents  were    being    evacuated   from' 
South  Vietnam  as  of  that  date.  J 
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On  February  8,  the  news  reported  that 
South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  planes  ac- 
companied U.S.  air  missions  into  North 
Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  indicated  that  fur- 
ther developments  would  depend  upon 
Commimist  response. 

On  February  8,  the  second  day  after 
his  arrival  In  Hanoi,  Russian  Premier 
Kosygin  announced  Soviet  willingness  to 
aid  North  Vietnam  if  It  was  invaded. 

On  February  25,  North  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials stated  that  negotiations  would  be 
considered.  If  American  troops  were 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  President,  I  recite  these  facts  not 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  a  finger  at 
anyone.  I  believe  that  every  occupant  In 
a  place  of  high  position  throughout  all 
these  years  desired  above  all  to  have  the 
war  end  and  for  us  to  be  at  peace. 

I  recite  these  facts  merely  to  give  some 
background  as  to  how  involved  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  become,  and  how  far  we 
were  involved  when  President  Nixon  took 
over. 

Because,  after  all,  what  is  the  pend- 
ing business?  It  is  a  proposal  to  tie  the 
hands  of  President  Nixon,  to  limit  his 
freedom  of  action?  Therefore,  I  think 
that  it  is  important  we  review  all  the 
happenings  in  the  war,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  censuring,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  accusing  fingers,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  imderstanding  the  whole 
backgroimd  of  the  tremendous  buUdup 
of  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam  to  over  half 
a  million  men,  and  then  how  the  whole 
program  was  reversed  and  a  program 
was  inaugurated  of  turning  the  fighting 
over  to  the  Vietnamese. 

Senators  will  also  recall  that  I  men- 
tioned a  while  ago  that  President  Nixon, 
on  his  round-the-world  trip,  made  the 
historic  armouncement  that  hereafter, 
in  the  absence  of  nuclear  war,  the  de- 
fense of  Asia  would  have  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  Asians. 

It  was  a  new  day,  as  a  number  of  peo- 
ple commented,  at  the  time  President 
Nixon  announced  that  reversal. 
Has  it  worked? 

It  has  worked.  There  have  been  115,000 
American  men  withdrawn  from  combat. 
I  think  we  should  give  it  a  chance  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  direction. 

I  mentioned  that  on  February  25,  1965, 
the  North  Vietnamese  officials  stated  that 
they  would  negotiate,  if  American  troops 
were  withdrawn. 

That  sounds  like  yesterday's  news- 
paper, because  that  is  what  they  are  still 
saying  in  Paris. 

Dating  back  to  February  27.  1965.  the 
State  Department  issued  a  white  paper 
detailing  the  aggression  on  the  part  of 
North  Vietnam. 

It  was  on  February  28,  1965,  that  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese 
officials  declared  that  President  Johnson 
had  decided  to  open  continuous  limited 
air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. That  was  5  years  ago  last  F^ebru- 
ary  28. 

On  March  6,  1965,  two  U.S.  Marine 
battalions  were  sent  to  Vietnam  for  lim- 
ited duty. 
Mr.  President,  I  again  point  out  that 


throughout  all  this  time,  U.S.  high  offi- 
cials repeatedly  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  the  war  end  and  to  have  pe«u:e  re- 
stored to  that  pert  of  the  world. 

It  was  on  March  25.  1965,  that  in  a 
pubUc  statement  President  Johnson  held 
out  to  North  Vietnam  the  prospect  of 
economic  aid  if  peace  were  secvu-ed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  trying  to  point  out 
that  throughout  all  these  years  sincere 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  peace  and 
to  have  the  United  States  relieved  of 
this  burden  of  carrying  on  combat  ac- 
tivities in  Southeast  Asia.  Those  efforts 
were  made  in  good  faith.  They  did  not 
succeed.  Our  build-up  there  continued, 
and  now  we  have  a  program  that  is  work- 
ing. 

We  have  a  situation  In  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  notified 
the  world  about  a  year  ago  that  there- 
after the  battles  of  Asians  would  have 
to  be  fought  by  Asians.  Tliere  was  a 
carefully  designed  program  of  turning 
the  fighting  over  to  them  and  bringing 
our  own  men  home. 

We  all  wish  that  instead  of  115,000 
men  being  brought  home,  it  could  have 
been  200,000  or  that  all  of  the  men  could 
be  brought  home.  Suieiy  we  do.  But  let 
us  not  reverse  the  program  that  has 
brought  115.000  home.  Let  us  not  force 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  go 
before  the  world  handicapped,  em- 
barrassed, and  with  his  hands  tied. 

That  will  not  help  the  United  States. 
That  will  not  bring  peace  to  Southeast 
Asia.  Mr.  President,  I  pointed  out  that 
President  Johnson  offered  massive  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Vietnam.  I  believe  he  did 
it  with  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  peace 
to  the  world  and  particularly  to  that 
part  of  Southeast  Asia.  It  did  not  work. 
We  now  have  something  that  is  work- 
ing. Why  should  the  U.S.  Senate  engage 
In  debate  day  after  day  that  In  any  way 
hinders  that  program  of  turning  the 
combat  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  bringing  our  men  home? 

That  is  the  program  that  Is  being  chal- 
lenged. That  Is  the  program  that  Is  being 
contested.  That  is  the  program  that 
restrictions  are  being  Imposed  upon. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  on  April  2,  1965, 
that  the  United  States  announced  the  in- 
tention of  sending  several  thousand 
more  troops  to  South  Vietnam. 

On  April  7,  1965,  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  In  a  speech  at  J<rfins  H<H>klns 
University,  stressed  our  willingness  to 
negotiate  and  suggested  a  $1  billion  aid 
pi-ogram  for  Southeast  Asia.  EJvery  con- 
ceivable effort  to  bring  peace  to  that  part 
of  the  world  and  to  get  the  United  States 
relieved  from  this  combat  burden  had 
been  tried.  And  I  think  that  It  had  been 
tried  with  the  best  of  Intentions. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  why 
today  we  harass  those  in  charge  when, 
after  years  of  trial  and  error,  a  program 
Is  Initiated  that  works  and  that  is  bring- 
ing the  troops  home  and  that  has  been 
sold  to  the  nations  of  the  world — and 
they  have  accepted  It — to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  will  not  carry  the  com- 
bat burden  in  Asia. 

On  May  4.  1964.  President  Johnson 
requested  $700  million  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Die- 


fense  for  the  Vietnam  effort.  That  was 
a  supplemental  request  that  was  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  appropriations. 

On  May  13,  1965,  the  United  States 
halted  the  bombing  missions  on  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  E»resident,  the  Communists  are  not 
sincere  in  their  desire  for  peace.  They 
say,  "If  you  will  stop  doing  these  things, 
we  will  negotiate."  Our  coxmtry  has  tried 
all  of  these  things  and  without  success. 

On  May  19,  1965,  the  United  States 
resumed  the  air  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
namese targets. 

On  June  7,  1965,  U.S.  military  authori- 
ties disclosed  that  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can military  persormel  in  South  Vietnam 
has  passed  the  50,000  mark.  The  Army 
had  21,500;  the  Marine  Corps  had  16,500; 
the  Air  Force  had  9,500;  and  the  Navy 
had  3,500. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  8,  1965,  our 
State  Department  spokesman  said  that 
the  U.S.  military  command  In  South 
Vietnam  had  been  authorized  to  send 
American  troops  into  combat  alongside 
the  Vietnamese  forces  if  such  "combat 
support"  were  requested  by  South  Viet- 
nam. That  was  on  June  8,  1965. 

On  June  16.  1965,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  announced  new  troop 
movements  to  Vietnam  which  would 
bring  the  total  there  to  over  70,000  men. 

On  June  25,  1965,  President  Johnson, 
in  an  address  at  ceremonies  in  San  Fran- 
cisco commemorating  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  UJ^.  Charter, 
declared  that  "bilateral  diplomacy"  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  had  "yielded  no 
results."  He  was  speaking  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

He  added: 

I  now  caU  upon  this  gathering  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  use  aU  of  tbelr  influence. 
Individually  and  collectively,  to  bring  to  the 
table  those  who  seem  determined  to  make 
war.  We  will  support  your  eSorts  as  we  will 
support  effective  action  by  any  agency  of 
these  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  significant 
statement.  Again,  It  shows  a  sincere  ef- 
fort to  end  the  fighting  by  Americans  in 
Vietnam.  It  did  not  bring  results.  No 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  has  been 
able  to  bring  the  Communists  to  the 
peace  table  on  Vietnam  under  any  con- 
dition whereby  the  Communists  really 
want  to  end  the  war.  Neither  the  United 
Nations  nor  any  agency  connected  there- 
with has  been  able  to  so  relieve  the  bur- 
den of  America  that  America  could 
withdraw  troops  from  combat  in  Viet- 
nam. 

For  about  a  year  we  have  had  such  a 
program  of  turning  the  fighting  over  to 
the  Asians  and  getting  our  own  men 
home.  Why  should  the  Senate  attempt 
to  pass  a  resolution,  an  amendment,  or 
a  proposal  of  any  kind  that  censures  and 
restricts  the  only  program  that  has  been 
a  success  in  reversing  the  trend  in  get- 
ting America  out  of  Vietruim  instead  of 
that  trend  which  built  up  for  so  many 
years  of  getting  us  further  and  further 
involved?  We  shotUd  be  here  today  sup- 
porting the  President  and  not  here  with 
amendments  and  resolutions  making  his 
task  more  difficult.  The  people  back  home 
imderstand  that.  Support  for  the  Presi- 
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dent  is  growing  every  day.  1 1  is  time  for 
the  Senate  to  catch  up  witli  the  people 
back  home. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  on  June  28,  1965. 
that  American  troops  participated  in 
tlieir  nrst  major  attack  of  t  le  Vietnam- 
ese war.  Up  until  that  time  it  had  par- 
ticipated along  with  the  Vi((tnamese.  It 
was  5  years  ago  on  the  28th  >f  June  that 
there  was  an  American  attack  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

On  July  10.  1965,  Presid)  nt  Johnson 
declared  in  a  press  conference  that  in 
Vietnam: 

We  committed  our  power  ai  d  our  honor. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood  I  want  to 
firmly  assert  that  he  made  that  state- 
ment in  the  full  belief  that  it  would 
hasten  the  day  when  American  men 
would  not  have  to  fight  in  ^  ietnam. 

Five  years  have  gone  by ;  hey  are  still 
there.  However,  imder  a  program  inau- 
gurated sUx)ut  a  year  ago,  tl  ey  are  com- 
ing home  and  the  fighting  is  >eing  turned 
over  to  the  South  Vietnames  ;. 

Why,  oh.  why.  are  we  here  proposing 
amendments  and  resolutiors  to  detract 
from  the  efforts  and  to  mak ;  the  burden 
harder  for  the  President?  W(  i  should  sup- 
port him,  not  hinder  him. 

Prom  July  12  to  July  18,  1965,  news 
services  reported  that  the  X.  nited  States 
had  started  a  large-scale  biildup  of  its 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

On  July  15,  1965.  a  volur^tary  censor- 
ship of  news  was  requested  of  journalists 
by  the  U.S.  military  assistance  command 
In  Vietnam.  This  was  a  wan  Again,  I  do 
not  attach  to  that  request  tpr  voluntary 
censorship  anything  wrong  i  or  improper 
or  that  was  not  well  interjded.  It  does 
point  out  that  a  war  had  been  going  on 
in  Vietnam  for  a  long  time.  It  does  point 
out  the  fact  that  after  trying  many 
things,  a  progrsun  is  underlay  of  bring- 
ing the  boys  home.  Let  us  Support  that 
program ;  let  us  support  the!  Commander 
In  Chief,  Just  as  we  supp4>rted  all  his 
predecessors  in  their  efforts  |to  try  to  end 
America's  responsibilities  i^  Vietnam. 

On  July  28,  1965,  President  Johnson 
stated  in  a  press  conferen:e: 

We  must  not  let  this  (the  vi  aconventlonal 
nature  of  the  fighting )  mask  t  \t  central  fact 
that  this  18  really  war. 

On  July  19.  1965.  the  I>  partment  of 
Defense  reported  that  56i  Americans 
had  been  killed,  3,024  wouiided.  and  44 
missing  in  Vietnam  betweei  January  1, 
1961,  and  August  16,  1965. 

On  October  23,  1965,  U.S.  miliUry  au- 
thorities in  Saigon  report  ;d  that  U.S. 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  hid  reached  a 
total  of  148,300  men:  89,00(  Army,  8,000 
Navy,  37,000  Marine  Corp;,  14,000  Air 
Force,  and  300  Coast  Guaijd. 

On  November  11,  1965,  C<)rrespondent 
Eric  Sevareid  reported  in  a^  Look  maga- 
zine article  that  the  United  States  re 
jected  a  Hanoi  proposal  :n  1964  that 
United  States  and  North  Vietnamese 
representatives  meet  ii  Rangoon, 
Burma,  to  discuss  a  possiiile  means  of 
ending  the  Vietnam  war.  £  tate  Depart 
ment  spokesman  Robert  4-  McClockey 
stated  that: 

On  the  basis  of  the  total  ^Idence  avail- 
able to  us,  we  did  not  bellevt  at  any  time 
that  North  Vietnam  was  prepa  red  for  serious 
talks. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  question  their 
judgment  at  that  time.  I  believe  those 
men  were  patriots,  I  believe  those  men 
were  seriously  interested  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  believe  they  were  seriously 
interested  in  peace.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  supported.  Congress  united  back  of 
them  in  order  that  they  might  be  success- 
ful in  managing  the  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try to  bring  this  war  to  an  end.  Why 
should  we  do  anything  less  at  the  present 
time?  Why  should  the  Senate  be  engaged 
in  a  harassing  attack?  Why  should  the 
Senate  be  engaged  in  efforts  to  restrict 
the  power  of  the  President  when  we  know 
that  he  is  acting  for  the  best  interests  of 
our  country  and  we  further  know  the 
course  he  is  following  is  working,  and 
that  it  is  turning  the  fighting  over  to 
Asians  and  bringing  back  our  men? 

On  November  18,  1965,  a  Defense  De- 
partment casualty  report  stated  that  108 
U.S.  soldiers  were  slain  in  the  week  end- 
ing November  15,  a  weekly  record  total, 
bringing  to  1,095  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans slain  since  January  1, 1961. 

On  November  29,  1965,  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  stated  in  a  press  con- 
ference that: 

The  Vletcong's  expressed  deternilnatlon  to 
carry  on  the  conflict  .  .  .  can  only  lead  to  one 
conclusion — that  It  will  be  a  long  war. 

Mr.  President,  where  were  the  critics 
of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  at  that 
time? 

On  December  15,  1965,  U.S.  Air  Force 
planes  bombed  and  destroyed  a  North 
Vietnamese  thermal  power  plant  in  the 
first  American  air  raid  on  a  major  North 
Vietnamese  industrial  target. 

Here  again  something  was  imdertaken 
in  an  effort  to  end  the  war.  But  it  has 
gone  on.  Five  long  years  have  gone  by. 
Today  we  are  in  a  program  that  is  work- 
ing out  and  we  are  bringing  home  our 
combat  troops  a.\d  turning  the  fighting 
over  to  those  who  live  in  that  area.  Why, 
oh  why,  should  we  interfere  with  those 
plans? 

On  December  24  and  25,  a  1-day 
Christmas  truce  was  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Vietcong.  The 
United  States  also  suspended  air  strikes 
as  part  of  the  short  cease  fire. 

By  the  end  of  1965,  on  Decimber  31, 
our  troop  strength  in  Vietnam  was 
181,000.  The  casualties  were  1,369  dead. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  there  are  people 
who  place  no  value  upon  history.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  always  look  to  the 
future.  We  should  always  undertake  to 
do  that  which  is  forward  looking.  How- 
ever, if  we  are  wise,  we  must  turn  to  the 
past  that  we  might  learn  from  experi- 
ence, but  we  should  also  turn  to  the  past 
in  order  for  us  to  assess  the  present  and 
to  arrive  at  the  best  decision  of  how  to 
approach  the  future.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve it  is  well  that  we  review  this  long 
struggle  in  Vietnam. 

I  beUeve  that  it  is  well  to  give  atten- 
tion to  all  of  the  efforts  that  were  made 
to  try  to  get  the  Congress  to  sincerely 
come  in  and  want  to  end  the  war.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  we  review  the 
facts  so  that  we  know  just  how  complex 
and  how  involved  the  Vietnam  war  is. 
Then  we  can  better  decide  whether  or 
not  we  should  be  here  today  with  pro- 
posals to  tie  the  hands  of  the  individual 


who  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
program  of  this  coimtry,  not  only  in  the 
fighting  of  the  war  but  in  presenting  the 
view  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole 
world. 

The  leadership  that  must  be  exerted 
by  any  President  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs  is  awesome  and  great.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  always 
the  chief  negotiator  for  this  country.  He 
is  the  individual  empowered  to  speak,  to 
communicate  with  foreign  govenmients, 
to  propose  meetings,  to  initiate  treaties. 
It  is  an  awesome  responsibility. 

How  can  we  serve  our  country  in  oui- 
time  by  harassing  action  such  as  we  have 
before  the  Senate?  If  anyone  doubts  that 
this  is  an  harassing  action,  let  him  bring 
forth  convincing  evidence  that  what  is 
proposed  here,  if  it  passes,  will  ever  be 
considered  and  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  hope  that  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate sjid  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ments that  would  curtail  the  powers  of 
the  President  will  withdraw  those  pro- 
posals and  that  we  will  turn  our  atten- 
tion and  our  time  not  only  to  the  legis- 
lative program  that  awaits  us,  but  in 
support  of  the  President,  in  support  of 
the  idea  of  tiu-ning  the  fighting  over 
Asians  in  Asia,  and  in  support  of  the  idest 
of  bringing  our  combat  troops  home. 

Mr.  I*resident,  on  January  31,  1966, 
President  Johnson  announced  in  a  broad- 
cast speech  the  resumption  of  U.S.  air 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam.  At  the 
same  time  he  instructed  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Arthur  Goldberg  formally  to  request 
the  UJ*.  Security  Council  to  intervene  in 
the  crisis  to  seek  an  international  con- 
ference to  end  the  war  and  establish  a 
permanent  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  sure  that  was  a  well-intentioned 
effort.  I  wish  it  had  succeeded.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
did  not  engage  in  an  exercise  at  that  time 
to  make  the  job  for  President  Johnson 
more  difficult. 

We  would  always  have  lived  in  regret 
that  perhaps  our  harassing  tactics  might 
have  been  a  factor  which  caused  that 
noble  suggestion  to  fail.  And  today  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  en- 
titled to  the  support  of  the  Senate  in  his 
efforts  to  shift  the  burden  of  the  figiit- 
ing  over  to  the  Vietnamese  and  to  bring 
our  combat  troops  home. 

This  program  is  not  one  of  domestic 
oratory.  This  program  is  one  that  wa.s 
presented  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  has  been  accepted  by  them,  and  it  is 
working. 

On  February  4,  1966,  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  refused,  on  the  grounds 
of  security,  to  testify  publicly  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
His  position  was  publicly  endorsed  by 
President  Johnson. 

I  am  not  here  to  suggest  that  they 
were  not  right.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  did  not  make 
issue  of  it  at  the  time. 

On  February  6,  1966,  President  John- 
son and  other  U.S.  officials  arrived  in 
Honolulu  for  discussions  with  Premier 
Ky  and  other  Saigon  representatives 
concerning  the  Vietnamese  war.  In  his 
remarks  at  the  airport  ceremony.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  declared  that  those  who 
counsel  retreat  from  the  war  "belong  to 
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a  group  that  has  always  been  blind  to 
experience  and  deaf  to  hc^pe." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  become 
repetitious,  but  I  want  to  make  it  abund- 
antly clear  that  I  am  not  censuring  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  I  am  citing  this  example 
to  show  his  sincere  effort  in  behalf  of 
this  country,  and  to  show  how  involved 
we  are  in  this  war,  and  over  how  long  a 
time  the  buildup  has  been  taking  place. 

The  Senate  supported  Lyndon  Johnson 
at  that  time.  My  request  is  to  let  us  today 
give  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  1970,  our  full  support  in  his  efforts  to 
serve  this  country  and  to  serve  the  cause 
of  peace. 

On  Febru£U-y  7,  1966,  retired  Lt.  Gen. 
James  Gavin  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  pre- 
sent his  views  on  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
I  think  those  views  disagreed  with  those 
of  the  President,  but  there  was  no  offi- 
cial action  taken  in  the  Senate  that 
might  have  made  President  Johnson's 
burden  greater. 

On  February  8.  1966,  President  John- 
son stated  his  determination,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  3-day  Honolulu  confer- 
ence, to  fight  the  battle  against  aggres- 
sion 'as  well  as  the  battle  for  social  con- 
struction in  Vietnam. 

On  February  11,  1966,  President  John- 
son, at  a  news  conference  disavowed 
any  desire  to  escalate  the  war.  However, 
he  added  that  "additional  troops"  would 
be  sent  in  as  militarily  required. 

On  March  5,  1966,  General  Taylor  pro- 
posed the  mining  of  the  Haiphong  har- 
bor. Maybe  it  should  have  been  done; 
I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
it  should  have.  I  do  believe  that  these 
decisions  are  so  difficiilt  and  so  awesome 
that  we  should  extend  consideration  to 
those  who  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  them. 

On  March  11,  1966,  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  barred  any  settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  war  that  woiUd  give  the 
Vietcong  a  role  in  a  coalition  not  earned 
in  free  elections. 

I  think  that  was  fine.  I  agreed  with 
him.  And  if  it  was  true  on  March  11, 
1966,  maybe  it  is  true  in  June  1970.  There 
was  no  uproar  in  the  U.S.  Senate  chal- 
lenging that  position  back  in  1966.  Every 
support  possible  was  given  to  the  leader- 
ship of  this  country. 

On  April  12,  1966,  B-52's  from  the  U.S. 
Strategic  Air  Command  base  in  Guam 
bombed  North  Vietnam  for  the  first  time. 
The  press  reported  a  Pentagon  decision 
to  use  B-52's  regularly  in  bombing  the 
North. 

On  April  22,  1966,  Pauline  Frederick, 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  reporter, 
quoted  a  Soviet  Informant  as  stating  that 
North  Vietnam  would  be  willing  to  enter 
into  peace  negotiations  if  the  United 
States  would  halt  the  bombing  of  the 
north. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  halted  the 
bombing  of  the  north  many  times,  but 
the  Communists  have  not  kept  their 
promises.  We  have  tried  so  many  things 
in  this  war,  and  they  have  not  worked. 
For  the  last  year  we  have  been  trying  a 
program  that  has  worked.  It  has  been 
accepted  by  the  other  nations.  It  was 
announced  by  the  President  a  year  ago 
on  tils  trip  around  the  world.  That  pro- 
gram was  that  we  would  diif  t  the  burden 


of  fighting  the  Asians'  war  to  the  Asians; 
and,  coupled  vfith  that,  we  would  be 
bringing  Americans  back  to  this  country, 
away  from  their  combat  engagements. 

Why  should  we  not  let  that  program 
go  on?  Why  should  we  be  here  today  try- 
ing to  figure  out  amendments  to  curtail 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  lias 
made  a  success  of  a  program  that  is  for 
the  benefit  of  all  of  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  those  men  involved  in 
Vietnam? 

On  May  2,  1966,  Secretary  McNamara 
predicted  an  increase  in  U.S.  troop 
strength  in  order  to  offset  rising  North 
Vietnamese  infiltration. 

On  May  22,  1966.  Harold  Brown,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  stated  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  had  decided  against  ex- 
panding the  list  of  bombing  targets  in 
North  Vietnam  to  include  industrial  and 
port  installations  and  fuel  storage  fa- 
cilities. 

On  Jime  18,  1966,  President  Johnson, 
in  a  news  conference,  declared  that  the 
United  States  should  persist  in  using  the 
ground,  naval,  and  air  strength  required 
to  achieve  our  objectives,  and  warned: 

I  must  observe  that  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  shall  not  increase  our  forces  or  our 
operations. 

On  June  26,  1966,  Secretary  of  Stete 
Rusk,  in  Canberra,  Australia,  stated  tmt 
he  saw  no  prospects  for  an  early  peace 
in  Vietnam.  Mr.  President,  there  was  no 
turmoil  in  the  Senate  at  that  time.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  realized  that  those 
who  were  making  the  decisions  were 
doing  their  very  best  to  serve  the  United 
States.  Why  should  this  harsh  and  un- 
reasonable and  unfounded  criticism  of 
President  Nixon  prevail  now?  Why 
should  we  not  give  to  him  our  complete 
support,  so  that  the  program  of  return- 
ing combat  troops  can  continue  and  so 
that  he  can  take  such  action  as  necessary 
to  save  the  lives  of  American  men  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  hasten  their  return? 

On  June  29,  1966,  American  planes 
conducted  the  first  of  continuing  attacks 
on  oil  installations  in  the  areas  af  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong. 

On  June  30,  1966,  speaking  in  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  and  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  warned  that  attacks  upon 
military  targets  in  North  Vietnam  "will 
continue  to  impose  a  growing  burden  and 
a  high  price  on  those  who  wage  war 
against  the  freedom  of  their  neighbors," 
and  called  for  unconditional  peace  talks, 
saying : 

There  need  only  be  a  room  and  a  table  and 
people  wllUng  to  talk  respectively. 

President  Johnson  was  trying  his  very 
best.  In  that,  the  country  supported  him. 
Why  should  we  do  less  today? 

On  July  30,  1966,  B-52  bombers  initi- 
ated the  first  of  a  series  of  attacks  on 
growing  North  Vietnamese  troop  con- 
centrations in  and  around  the  demili- 
tarized zone. 

On  August  3,  1966,  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  made  public 
testimony  of  May  11  by  Secretary  Rusk 
in  which  he  said  that  the  United  States 
observed  a  no-bombing  buffer  zone  along 
North  Vietnam's  border  with  Red  China. 

On  September  5, 1966,  President  John- 
son said  that  a  U.S.  troop  withdrawal 


from    South    Vietnam    was    depoident 
upon  a  pullout  of  Communist  forces. 

On  September  22.  1966.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  stated  that  the  United  SUtes 
would  halt  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam when  it  received  assurances,  priv- 
ately or  otherwise,  that  Hanoi  would  re- 
spond by  a  reduction  of  its  war  effort. 
The  United  States  would  then  be  pre- 
pared to  participate  in  a  mutual  with- 
drawal of  military  forces  imder  inter- 
national supervision. 

On  October  16,  1966,  President  John- 
son left  on  a  17-day  trip  that  would  in- 
clude the  conference  at  Manila,  and  on 
October  24,  the  Manila  conference 
opened.  Premier  Ky  of  South  Vietnam 
told  the  conference  that  South  Vietnam 
would  press  a  program  of  political  and 
economic  reform. 

On  October  26,  1966,  President  John- 
son paid  a  surprise  visit  to  Camranh 
Bay,  South  Vietnam,  and  pledged  full 
support  to  the  U.S.  forces. 

On  November  5,  1966,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara stated  that  the  number  of  U.S. 
troops  in  Vietnam  would  continue  to 
grow  in  1967  but  at  a  lower  rate  than  the 
increase  In  1966. 

Mr.  President,  where  were  the  voices 
of  censorship  and  criticism  in  the  TJS. 
Senate  at  that  time?  They  were  not 
heard.  I  do  not  think  they  should  have 
spoken  out.  War  is  serious  business.  Sup- 
port was  given  to  the  President.  It  is  to 
t»e  given  to  the  President  now. 

On  November  12,  1966,  Hanson  Bald- 
win, New  York  Times  mihtary  writer,  as- 
serted that  Pentagon  military  experte 
had  estimated  that  600,000  to  750.000 
UJS.  troops  were  needed  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  achieve  the  objectives  of  de- 
feating the  Communists  and  pacifying 
the  country. 

Novk  we  turn  our  attention  to  1967. 

On  January  8,  the  United  States  pre- 
dicted "sensational"  military  gains  in 
1967  and  that  open  peace  negotiations 
would  probably  never  take  place. 

On  January  13,  1967,  Gen.  Earle 
Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  CWefs 
of  Staff,  said  that  the  United  States 
would  not  bomb  Mig  bases  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

On  January  23,  1967,  in  his  annual 
posture  statement  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
Secretary  McNamara  Usted  enemy 
strength  in  South  Vietnam  at  275.000 
men.  Including  45,000  North  Vietnamese 
regiilars.  ITie  Secretary  stated  that  U.S. 
strategy  is  limiting  the  buildup  of  Com- 
mimist  forces  in  the  South  because  they 
are  losing  as  many  men  as  they  can 
recruit. 

On  January  25,  1967,  the  Associated 
Press  reported  an  order  by  the  Johnson 
administration  barring  American  planes 
from  venturing  within  5  miles  of  the 
center  of  Hanoi. 

On  January  26,  1967,  UJS.  officials  ac- 
knowledged previous  reports  of  secret 
negotiations  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  but  claimed  that  they  dealt  only 
with  American  prisoners  held  by  the 
Vietcong, 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  right.  It  does 
point  out  the  problem  faced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  It  does 
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point  out  the  long  history  of  in  jolvement 
in  Vietnam.  . 

On  February  9.  1965,  Secrelary  Rusk 
told  newsmen  that  the  Unit  id  States 
would  not  cetise  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  until  Hanoi  showed  »  willing 
ness  to  reduce  its  military  effqrts  in  the 
south.  He  accused  Hanoi  of  trying  to  se- 
cure a  halt  in  the  air  raids  without  any 
limitations  on  its  own  military  [activities. 
On  February  14,  the  Unittd  States 
bombed  North  Vietnam,  after  k  pause  of 
nearly  6  days.  President  Johison  cited 
Hanoi's  "major  resupply  efforis"  during 
the  break  as  justification  for  tjhe  action. 
On  February  15.  Secretary  NlcNamara 
told  newsmen  that  the  northerli  bombing 
was  effective,  but  that  the  major  military 
objectives  of  the  war  must  be  a(chieved  in 
South  Vietnam.  I 

On  February  24,  Secretary  IIcNamara 
stated  at  a  news  conference  that  the 
United  States  might  bomb  n((W  targets 
in  North  Vietnam. 

On  February  27,  U.S.  plane!  i  began  to 
drop  mines  in  North  Vietnamese  rivers. 
On  March  21.  the  North  \ietnamese 
Foreign  MiiUstry  disclosed  thai  President 
Johnson  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  Exchanged 
letters  In  February,  and  thajt  Ho  had 
rejected  the  Presidents  call  for  peace 
talks  unless  the  United  States  Jhal ted  the 
bombing  and  all  other  acts  of  v  ar  against 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  that  sound!  just  like 
yesterday. 

One  thing  that  has  been  unchanging 
throughout  the  war,  and  somiswhat  sur- 
prising. Is  that  fact,  and  that  s  ome  Mem- 
bers of  this  august  body  woild  suggest 
that.  If  the  United  States  stoi  )ped  doing 
something,  peace  would  coiae  to  the 
world. 

Are  we  to  imply  that  genen  )us,  peace- 
loving  Uncle  Sam  is  the  instil  ;ator  of  all 
wars — of  this  war? 
I  think  not. 

On  March  27,  the  Senate  A:  med  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  issued  a  rei  >ort  charg- 
ing that  restrictions  on  U.S.  p  lots  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  had  resulted  in  in- 
creased American  casualties  in  the  air 
war.  The  report  proposed  a  relaxation 
of  the  limitations. 

On  April  20.  U.S.  planes  bombed  two 
powerplants  inside  Haiphoiig  for  the 
first  time.  United  States  and|  allies  par- 
ticipating in  the  Vietnam  i^ar  held  a 
strategy  conference  in  Washington. 

On  April  24.  US.  planes  attacked  two 
North  Vietnamese  Mig  bas*.  marking 
the  first  strike  against  such  installa- 
tions. 

On  April  28.  in  a  speech  1  ►efore  Con- 
gress. Gen.  William  Westmoreland  pre- 
dicted that  U.S.  forces  would  "prevail 
in  Vietnam  over  the  Comma  list  aggres- 
sor." He  also  asserted  that  "Ij  i  evaluating 
enemy  strategy,  it  is  evident  to  me  that 
he  believes  our  Achilles  heel  is  our  re- 
solve." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  President 
Johnson  meant  that.  I  thnk  he  was 
sincere. 

On  May  3.  at  a  news  conference.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated  that  he  had  no 
"imminent"  plans  substantially  to  in- 
crease U.S.  fighting  strength  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senate  did  not 
jeopardize  the  possible,  fnitful  results 


of  his  efforts  by  any  exercise  that  might 
be  an  embarrassment,  a  harassment,  or 
a  tying  of  the  hands  of  the  President. 

On  May  5,  U.S.  Marines  captured  the 
third  and  final  peak  of  HiU  881.  after 
days  of  bitter  fighting. 

On  June  22.  according  to  Department 
of  Defense  figures,  total  U.S.  troop 
strength  in  Vietnam  was  reported  to  be 
463,000  as  of  Jime  17. 

On  July  1,  at  a  Saigon  press  confer- 
ence, before  his  retiuti  to  Washington, 
Secretary  McNamara  stated  that  the 
United  States  would  continue  to  provide 
the  troops  which  our  commanders  con- 
sidered necessary,  but  that  what  was 
necessary  would  depend  on  the  extent 
to  which  we  used  the  resources  we  had 
avtdlable  to  us. 

On  August  3,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  he  had  authorized  the 
raising  of  the  maximum  limit  on  U.8. 
personnel  in  South  Vietnam  to  525.000. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  we  turn  our  at- 
tention to  1968. 

On  January  2.  the  allied  New  Year's 
truce  ended  and  the  United  States  re- 
sumed the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

On  January  6.  President  Thieu 
stated  that  Saigon  and  Hanoi  should  be 
the  principal  parties  to  any  peace 
negotiations. 

On  January  7.  Assistant  Secretary 
William  Bimdy  stated  that  peace  talks  on 
Vietnam  might  "lead  away  from  peace" 
if  the  Communists  used  a  cessation  of 
the  U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to 
pour  men  and  supplies  Into  the  South. 

It  was  probably  true  that  Secretary 
Bxmdy  sized  up  the  situation  accurately. 
On  January  15.  speaking  to  a  group 
of  Vietnamese  newspaper  editors.  Pres- 
ident Theiu  declared  that  South  Viet- 
nam "should  have  the  central  role  in 
any  development  relating  to  the  events 
in  Vietnam,"  and  that  "peace  efforts 
should  be  made  by  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment." Secretary  Rusk  stated  in  Wash- 
ington that  there  could  be  no  decisions 
on  negotiations  without  full  consulta- 
tion with  the  Saigon  government,  and 
that  the  future  of  South  Vietnam  could 
not  be  decided  without  the  "full  partici- 
pation" of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  January  6,  Mai  Van  Bo.  the  chief 
diplomatic  representative  in  Paris,  told 
newsmen  that  before  talks  could  be  held, 
the  United  States  must  stop  the  bombing 
and  "other  acts  of  war"  against  Vietnam 
without  exception  of  any  reciprocal  ac- 
tion by  Hanoi. 

On  January  17.  North  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials in  Paris  reportedly  told  a  French 
journalist  that  peace  talks  would  begin 
as  soon  as  the  United  States  halted  the 
bombing  and  other  acts  of  war  against 
North  Vietnam.  They  also  said  that  the 
door  was  open  to  discussions  on  any 
subject,  including  the  U.S.  view  that 
Hanoi  not  take  advantage  of  a  cessation 
of  the  bombing,  but  declared  that  there 
could  be  no  question  of  a  reciprocal  de- 
escalation  by  Hanoi  in  exchange  for  a 
bombing  halt. 

On  January  18.  Cambodia  charged 
that  the  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces  intruded  200  yards  into  its  ter- 
ritory on  January  18,  killing  three  Cam- 
bodians. 
On  January  1,  1968,  a  commentary  in 


North  Vietnam's  official  newspaper, 
Nhan  E)an,  described  President  Johnson's 
"San  Antonio  formula"  as  a  "habitual 
trick"  with  "very  insolent  conditions." 
It  stated  that  the  United  States  had  no 
right  to  ask  for  reciprocity  in  return  for 
a  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

On  January  22, 1968,  the  State  Depart- 
ment acknowledged  that  a  combined 
United  States- South  Vietnamese  patrol 
had  entered  Cambodian  territory  on 
January  18  in  the  heat  of  battle  with 
a  Vietcong  unit  that  had  fled  into  that 
country. 

On  January  25.  1968,  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Clark  Clifford,  the  President's  nominee 
for  Secretary  of  Defense,  stated  that  he 
woiild  "assimie"  that  North  Vietnam 
would  "continue  to  transport  the  normal 
amount  of  goods,  munitions,  and  men  to 
South  Vietnam,"  if  the  United  States 
halted  the  northern  bombing. 

On  January  29,  1968.  the  allies  can- 
celed their  36-hour  Tet  truce  in  South 
Vietnam's  five  northernmost  provinces 
and  stated  that  the  United  States  would 
continue  bombing  North  Vietnam  south 
of  Vinh.  a  city  about  125  miles  north  of 
the  demilitarized  zone.  The  U.S.  sources 
cited  the  Communist  buildup  around 
Khesanh  as  the  reason  for  the  cancella- 
tion. 

On  January  30.  1968,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  the  United  States 
hsul  informed  North  Vietnam  that  it 
would  stop  the  bombing  of  the  north  If 
Hanoi  did  not  increase  the  infiltration 
of  men  and  supplies  beyond  the  level 
maintained  while  the  bombing  proceeded. 
On  January  30  and  31.  1968,  the  Com- 
munists launched  simultaneous  attacks 
on  major  South  Vietnamese  cities,  in- 
cluding Saigon,  where  they  temporarily 
invaded  the  groimds  of  the  U.S.  Embassy. 
President  Thieu  announced  a  total  can- 
cellation of  the  36-hour  allied  Tet  truce. 
Also  on  January  31,  1968,  President 
Thieu  declared  marshal  law  throughout 
South  Vietnam  as  the  Commxmlsts  con- 
tinued their  attacks  on  allied  bases  and 
major  cities. 

On  February  1.  1968.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara   presented    his    final    posture 
statement  to  Congress.  He  warned  that 
the  combat  strength  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese forces  in  South  Vietnam  "may 
increase  sharply  in  the  next  few  months" 
and  stated  that  North  Vietnam's  man- 
power reserves  were  adequate  to  meet 
current  demands  and  that  Hanoi  could 
support  a  higher  level  of  military  mobi- 
lization. He  declared  that  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  South  Vietnam  depended  on  the 
ability  of  the  Saigon  government  to  re- 
establish its  authority  over  its  territory 
so  that  peaceful  reconstruction  could  be 
imdertaken.  He  stated  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  had  left  few  stra- 
tegically important  tergets  unstruck.  but 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  air  at- 
tacks could  not  pinch  off  the  flow  of 
military  supplies  into  the  south. 

Also  on  February  1.  1968,  General 
Westmoreland  predicted  that  the  Com- 
munists would  follow  up  their  attacks  on 
South  Vietnamese  cities  and  allied  bases 
with  their  biggest  offensive  of  the  war  in 
the  country's  two  northernmost  prov- 
inces. 
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On  February  2,  1968,  President  John- 
son told  newsmen  that  the  Communists 
had  failed  to  achieve  their  stated  goal 
of  sparking  a  general  uprising  in  South 
Vietnam's  cities.  He  also  stated  that  he 
had  no  evidence  to  indicSf?  a  connec- 
tion between  the  Pueblo  incident  and  the 
Communist  Tet  offensive,  but  that  prac- 
tically every  expert  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted thought  a  connection  did  exist. 

On  February  7,  1968.  North  Vietnam 
reportedly  used  tanks  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Vietnam  war  in  an  attack  upon 
the  U.S.  Special  Forces  camp  at  Langvel, 
5  miles  west  of  Khe  Sanh  near  the  Lao- 
tian border.  The  camp  fell  on  February  8. 
On  February  10.  1968,  Secretary  Rusk 
told  the  National  Association  of  Second- 
ary School  Principals  that  the  Vietnam 
war  might  be  entering  the  "climactic 
period." 

On  February  13.  1968.  the  Pentagon 
annoimced  that  the  United  States  would 
airlift  10,500  additional  troops  to  Viet- 
nam in  compliance  with  General  West- 
moreland's request. 

On  February  14,  1968.  Secretary  Rusk 
announced  that  all  U.S.  attempts  to 
launch  peace  talks  "have  resulted  in  re- 
jection." 

On  February  16.  1968,  President  John- 
son at  an  imscheduled  news  conference 
stated  that  it  was  in  the  Nation's  in- 
terest to  have  General  Westmoreland  as 
commander  in  Vietnam  at  this  critical 
stage.  He  also  said  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  had  made  no  recommendations 
for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Viet- 
nam and  that  Hanoi  was  not  any  more 
ready  to  negotiate  than  it  had  been  3 
years  previously. 

On  February  18,  1968,  the  Commimlsts 
shelled  more  than  30  bases  and  outposts 
across  South  Vietnam. 

On  February  20,  1968,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara testified  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident.  He  denied 
any  element  of  provocation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  and  insisted  that 
Washington  had  conclusive  proof  of 
North  Vietnamese  attacks  on  two  U.S. 
destroyers  before  ordering  airstrikes 
against  North  Vietnam. 

The  news  stories  of  that  day  stated 
that  the  Secretary's  statements  were 
disputed  by  certain  Senators.  Those 
Senators  contended  that  the  incident 
did  not  justify  the  subsequent  American 
bombing. 

On  February  24,  1968.  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  recaptured  the  palace  groimds 
of  the  citadel  at  Hue  after  25  days  of 
fierce  fighting. 

On  February  25.  1968,  General  West- 
moreland stated  that  additional  U.S. 
troops  "will  probably  be  required"  in 
Vietnam. 

On  February  27,  1968,  a  South  Viet- 
namese Army  unit  reported  sighting 
Communist  armored  vehicles  within  50 
miles  of  Saigon. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  story  of  the 
long  years  of  war  in  Vietnam.  This  is  a 
story  of  the  sincere  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  hesuls  of  our  Government  to  bring 
that  war  to  an  end  and  to  hasten  the 
day  when  the  American  men  could  be 
returned  home. 

Over  the  period  of  the  last  yetir,  efforts 
to  bring  American  men  home  have  been 


frmtful— 115.000    have    been    brought 
home. 

A  policy  has  been  annoimced  to  the 
world  and  accepted  by  the  interested 
nations  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  will  look  to  Asians  to  fight  Asians' 
battles. 

My  question  again  is  why  the  Senate 
should  be  engaged  in  an  effort  to  hamper 
the  efforts  to  turn  the  fighting  over  to 
the  Vietnamese,  to  save  the  lives  of 
Americans,  and  get  our  men  back  home. 
Suppose  someone  in  this  body  had  su- 
perior military  ability  and  Intelligence 
and  they  were  convinced  those  efforts 
are  wrong.  They  do  not  know.  We  have 
but  one  President,  we  have  but  one  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  we  have  but  one  nego- 
tiator, and  we  have  but  one  person  au- 
thorized to  speak  to  foreign  countries. 
How  can  we  improve  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  by  shov/ing 
division  and  crippling  the  hand  of  the 
one  pei-son  who,  under  our  system,  must 
bear  those  awesome  responsibilities? 

On  March  4,  1968,  according  to  De- 
fense Department  figures  the  total  U.S. 
troop  strength  in  South  Vietnam  as  of 
February  24,  1968,  was  reported  to  be 
495.000.  U.S.  combat  deaths  stood  at 
18,799 — January  1.  1961.  to  February  24, 
1968 — and  wounded  totaled  115.114,  and 
983  U.S.  servicemen  were  missing  and 
238  were  listed  as  captured. 

On  March  10,  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  reported  that  the 
Johnson  administration  was  considering 
raisiriig  U.S.  troop  strength  in  Vietnam 
by  as  much  as  206,000.  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Christian  stated  on  March  9 
that  the  President  had  received  no  spe- 
cific requests  from  American  command- 
ers concerning  the  sending  of  additional 
U.S.  forces. 

On  March  11  and  12.  1968,  Secretary 
Rusk  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  He  admitted  that  the 
Communist  Tet  offensive  had  set  back 
the  allied  effort. 

On  March  22,  1968,  President  John- 
son announced  that  he  would  nomi- 
nate Gen.  William  Westmoreland  to  re- 
place retiring  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen. 
Harold  K.  Johnson,  in  July  1968. 

On  March  31.  1968.  President  John- 
son announced  that  he  had  ordered  U.S. 
aircraft  and  naval  vessels  "to  make  no 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam  except  in  the 
area  north  of  the  demilitarized  zone 
where  the  continuing  enemy  buildup  di- 
rectly threatens  allied  forward  positions 
and  where  the  movements  of  their  troops 
and  supplies  are  clearly  related  to  that 
threat."  He  stated  that  the  area  covered 
by  the  bombing  pause  included  90  per- 
cent of  North  Vietnam's  population.  He 
asserted  that  a  complete  bombing  halt 
could  come  "if  our  restraint  is  matched 
by  restraint  in  Hanoi."  He  called  on 
North  Vietnam  to  respond  positively  to 
the  bombing  halt  by  agreeing  to  peace 
talks  and  stated : 

We  assume  that  during  those  talks  Hanoi 
would  not  take  advantage  of  our  restraint. 

On  April  2.  1968.  administration  of- 
ficials stated  that  under  the  tgfvas  of 
the  President's  partial  bombing  halt,  air 
attacks  were  still  authorized  from  the 
17th  to  the  20th  parallel. 

On  April  3.  1968,  the  UJS.  Command  in 


Saigon  announced  that  20,000  Allied 
troops  were  advancing  on  the  US.  Ma- 
rine base  at  Khesanh  to  lift  the  75-day 
siege  of  that  fortress.  The  operation, 
which  began  in  secret  on  April  1.  reached 
Khesanh  on  April  6. 

On  April  3.  1968,  North  Vietnam  of- 
fered to  send  representatives  to  meet 
with  US.  representatives  "with  a  view 
to  determining  with  the  American  side 
the  unconditional  cessation  of  the  US. 
bombing  raids  and  all  other  acts  of  war 
against  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  so  that  talks  may  start." 

On  April  3.  1968.  President  Johnson 
sent  a  reply  to  Hanoi  suggesting  Ge- 
neva as  a  meeting  site.  He  publicly  an- 
nounced that — 

The  United  States  Is  ready  to  send  Its  rep- 
resentatives to  any  forum,  at  any  time,  to 
discuss  the  means  of  bringing  this  war  to 
an  end.  Accordingly  we  will  establish  con- 
tact with  the  representatives  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

On  April  7.  1968.  General  Westmore- 
land stated  in  Washington  that — 

The  spirit  of  the  offensive  Is  now  prevalent 
throughout  Vietnam  with  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  enemy's  weakened  military 
position. 

On  April  8.  1968.  President  Johnson 
announced  he  had  received  an  official 
reply  from  Hanoi  to  his  proposal  for 
direct  diplomatic  contact  and  that — 

We  shall  be  trying  to  work  out  promptly 
the  time  and  the  place  for  the  talks. 

On  April  9.  1968,  President  Johnson 
stated  that  the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam  were  discussing  "a  number  of 
alternative  locations  for  a  meeting  site 
which  could  be  convenient  to  both  sides." 

On  April  11.  1968,  Hanoi  proposed 
Warsaw  as  the  site  for  the  initial  United 
States-Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
contact.  The  White  House  indicated  that 
the  United  States  favored  a  neutral  site 
with  adequate  communications  facilities. 

On  April  29,  1968.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  conceded  that  the  adminis- 
tration "may  have  overspoken"  when  it 
said  it  would  go  "any  place  any  time" 
to  start  peace  talks  with  North  Vietnam. 

On  May  3,  1968,  President  Johnson 
announced  that  the  United  States  had 
accepted  a  North  Vietnamese  offer  to 
meet  in  Paris  for  preliminary  peace 
talks  on  May  10  or  soon  afterwards. 

On  May  6.  1968,  U.S.  officials  in  Saigon 
stated  that  North  Vietnamese  troops 
participated  in  fighting  inside  Saigon  for 
the  first  time  in  the  war. 

On  May  8,  1968,  President  Johnson 
stated  in  a  speech  that  the  United  States 
still  based  its  Vietnam  policy  on  the  offer 
made  at  Manila  in  1966  to  withdraw 
American  troops  "as  the  railitai-y  and 
subvei-sive  forces  of  North  Vietnaon  are 
withdrawn,  infiltration  ceases,  and  the 
level  of  violence  subsides." 

On  May  9,  1968,  President  Thieu 
stated: 

We  will  never  cede  an  Inch  of  land  to  the 
northern  Commimlsts,  we  will  never  set  up  a 
coalition  government  with  the  NFLSV,  and 
we  will  never  recognize  the  NFLSV  as  a  polit- 
ical entity  equal  to  us,  with  which  we  must 
negotiate  on  an  equal  footing. 

On  May  10-11, 1968.  United  States  and 
North  Vietnamese  delegates  met  in  Paris 
for  the  first  time. 
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On  May  13, 1968.  the  first  f  )rmal  nego- 
tiating session  met  at  Paris. 

On  May  15.  1968,  Secretatr  Rusk  de- 
nied that  the  United  States  Vis  prepared 
to  impose  a  Communist  nue  upon  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government." 

On  Jime  10.  1968.  at  a  pres !  conference 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Viet- 
nam, General  Westmoreland  asserted 
that  a  military  victory  "in  a  classical 
sense"  is  not  possible. 

On  Jime  19.  1968.  President  Thieu 
signed  South  Vietnam's  frst  general 
mobilization  law. 

On  June  27.  1968,  the  U.i5.  command 
In  Saigon  announced  that  U.S.  troops 
were  withdrawing  from  tiie  base  at 
Kesanh.  which  had  survlv(d  a  77-day 
siege  beginning  in  January  1968. 

On  July  31.  1968.  President  Johnson 
told  a  news  conference  that  JO.OOO  North 
Vietnamese  Infiltrated  into  South  Viet- 
nam in  July,  making  the  Infl  Itration  rate 
the  highest  at  any  time  in  t  he  war. 

On  October  19.  1968,  presidential  can- 
didate Richard  Nixon  proposed  that  the 
non-Communist  nations  pf  Asia  be 
guided  into  a  mutual  secilrity  pact  of 
their  own  to  deal  with  f  utur( !  Commiuaist 
threats. 

On  October  25,  Secretar'  of  Defense 
Clifford  stated  that  President  Johnson 
had  ordered  no  slackening  of  the  U.S. 
military  effort  in  Vietnam.  He  asserted 
that  North  Vietnam  hac  withdrawn 
30.000  to  40.000  from  South  Vietnam,  but 
that  80.000  still  remained. 

On  October  31.  1968,  President  John- 
son announced  that  the  I'nited  States 
would  cease  all  air,  naval,  and  artillery 
bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  as  of 
8  a.m. — Washington  time— <-November  1. 
On  October  31,  President!  Thieu  issued 
a  statement  which  read : 

unilaterally 
on  the  whole 


tas 


The  American  Government 
decided  to  stop  the  bombing 
territory  of  North  Vietnam. 

A  "close  associate"  of  v|ce  President 
Ky  reportedly  commented: 

We  were  Informed  last  nlghl ,  but  we  dldnt 
go  along  with  It.  We  are  very  i^xihappy. 


Still  on  October  31.  U.d^  officials  in- 
dicated that  the  United  States  would 
continue  to  bomb  Comniunist  supply 
lines  in  Laos  and  would  coi|tinue  to  send 
reconnaissance  planes  ovet  North  Viet- 
nam. 

On  November  2,  1968,  Pijesident  Thieu 
told  the  South  Vietnam  {National  As- 
sembly that  his  governmebt  would  not 
attend  the  Paris  negotiating  session 
scheduled  for  November  i,  because  Its 
conditions  were  not  f ulfille  d. 

On  November  11,  Presilent  Johnson 
and  President-Elect  Nixon  met  at  the 
White  House.  Nixon  later  |told  newsmen 
that  during  the  remainder  of  Johnson's 
term  of  office,  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  "could  speay  on  Vietnam 
"not  just  for  this  administration  but  for 
the  Nation,  and  that  meaiit  for  the  next 
administration  as  well. 

On  November  27.  19681  South  Viet 
nam's  Foreign  Minister  J  Tran  Chanh 
Thanh  announced  that  slouth  Vietnam 
would  take  part  In  the  Pafis  peace  talks, 
since  the  United  States,  inj  the  State  De- 
partment statement  of  Notember  26,  had 
satisfied  "in  their  essential  aspects"  Sai- 
gon's earlier  objections  tol  participating. 


On  December  11  the  U.S.  mission  In 
Saigon  reported  the  most  optimistic  sta- 
tistics on  pacification  yet.  claiming  that 
73.3  percent  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
population  were  living  in  relatively  secure 
areas.  This  represented  a  3.5-percent  in- 
crease during  November.  The  mission 
stated  that  13.3  percent  were  living  on 
contested  areas  while  the  remaining  13.4 
pereent  were  under  Vietcong  control. 

On  December  18.  South  Vietnam's 
Premier  Tran  Van  Huong  said  in  an  In- 
terview that  "I  am  not  certain  that  If 
the  North  Vietnamese  withdrew  and  the 
Americans  pulled  back  to  their  bases, 
our  forces  could  defeat  the  Vietcong 
without  help"  from  UJ3.  forces. 

Mr.  President,  in  bringing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  country  to 
some  of  the  events  that  occurred  from 
1961  through  1968  I  am  moved  by  only 
one  purpose.  That  purpose  Is  to  give  the 
background  of  our  Involvement  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  suggest  or  Im- 
ply that  any  official  of  our  Government 
acted  without  the  greatest  degree  of  In- 
tellectual honesty,  patriotism,  and  best 
Intentions.  That  was  not  the  purpose  of 
my  remarks.  The  purpose  of  my  remarks 
was  to  show  our  total  involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  the  long  period  over  which 
It  has  been  building  up  from  the  time  we 
were  committed  to  the  use  of  ground 
combat  forees  there. 

My  purpose  was  to  show  the  many  de- 
termined attempts  to  bring  about  peace. 
I  do  not  say  they  were  wrong.  The  fact 
is  that  they  did  not  work. 

We  should  view  these  facts  In  light  of 
the  leadership  which  President  Nixon  has 
given.  We  should  also  recall  that  a  few 
months  after  he  took  office  he  made  a 
trip  around  the  world  and  informed  the 
world  of  our  new  foreign  policy.  He  In- 
formed the  world  that  from  now  on,  with 
the  exception  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 
we  were  going  to  move  toward  a  position 
that  Asians  carry  on  the  major  portion 
of  their  own  defense  in  the  carrying  on 
of  combat  activities. 

That  program  has  been  carried  out. 
The  best  evidence  Is  that  115,000  com- 
bat troops  have  been  brought  back ;  that 
the  time  of  our  continued  further  and 
further  involvement  has  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  we  are  going  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. 

That  program  would  not  be  a  success 
if  we  drew  a  line  on  one  side  of  which 
would  be  Cambodia  and  on  the  other  side 
of  which  would  be  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  Commimists  were  permitted  to  in- 
vade Cambodia  and  use  it  as  a  sanc- 
tuary to  kill  Americans  on  the  Vietna- 
mese side  and  delay  the  program  of 
bringing  back  our  combat  troops. 

It  was  not  an  extension  of  the  war 
when  Mr.  Nixon  made  his  decision  to 
have  our  troops  cross  the  Cambodian 
border.  It  was  a  military  decision.  It  was 
a  battlefield  decision.  It  was  made  to  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  liasten  the  with- 
drawal of  our  combat  troops. 

Up  to  this  hour  in  the  debate,  no  one 
has  offered  any  acceptable  evidence  that 
that  was  not  the  case.  No  one  has  been 
able  to  cite  a  statement  of  President 
Nixon  in  which  he  has  made  amy  com- 
mitment to  Cambodia.  He  has  not  prom- 
ised to  free  Cambodia  of  all  Communist 
personnel.  He  has  not  promised  to  fight 


until  liberty  Is  restored  In  Cambodia.  He 
has  not  promised  to  stay  In  Cambodia 
until  all  Communists  leave. 

President  Nixon  has  not  extended  our 
commitments  in  Cambodia  or  elsewhere. 
He  Initiated  and  has  followed  a  policy  of 
lessening  our  commitments  and  shifting 
the  burden  to  those  people  who  have  the 
greatest  amount  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  yield  the 
floor,  but  again  I  make  the  same  appeal 
as  I  made  when  I  rose:  I  hope  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  which  Is  the 
pending  business  will  reconsider,  and 
will  withdraw  those  proposals.  Let  us 
unite  in  supporting  the  President.  Let 
us  unite  in  supporting  the  one  program 
that  has  reversed  the  trend  of  long  yesurs. 
dragging  us  farther  and  farther  into  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia.  Let  us  sup- 
port the  program  that  was  designed  and 
carried  out  to  save  lives  of  Americans  in 
Vietnam  and  hasten  the  return  home  of 
our  combat  troops. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  of  the  Sen- 
ate, severally  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  759.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Washoe  Tribe 
of  Indians  certain  lands  In  Alpine  County. 
Calif.; 

S.  1076.  An  act  to  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram In  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  designated  as  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3348.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  tJnited 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bUl  (S.  885)  to 
authorize  the  preparation  of  a  roll  of 
persons  whose  lineal  ancestors  were 
members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Weas,  Piankashaws,  Peorias,  and  Kash- 
ashkias.  merged  under  the  treaty  of  May 
30.  1854  (10  Stat.  1082),  and  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  judgement  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Dockets  Nos.  314,  amended, 
314-E,  and  65,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendments.  In  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  l)ill  (H.R.  5554)  to 
provide  a  special  milk  program  for  chil- 
dren. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  14810)  to 
amend  section  602(3)  and  section  608c 
(6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  so 
as  to  authorize  production  research  im- 
der  marketing  agreement  and  order  pro- 
grams. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.370.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
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amount  allowed  for  the  ptirchase  of  spe- 
cially equipped  automobiles  for  disabled  vet- 
erans, and  to  extend  benefits  under  such 
chapter  to  certain  persons  on  active  duty; 

H  R.  2499.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  tc  the  Academies 
of  the  military  departments; 

H.R.  8663.  'An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 20.  J968  (Public  Law  90-502).  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  certain  former  officers  of  the 
Supply  Cota  and  Civil  Engineer  Corp  of 
the  Navji-^ 

irH.T0772.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  more  equi- 
table standard  for  awarding  the  gold  star 
lapel  button. 

H.R.  11876.  An  act  to  amend  section  1482 
of  title  10.  United  States  (3ode.  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  certain  expenses  incident  to 
the  death  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
In  which  no  remains  are  recovered; 

HJl.  13196.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Osde  to  provide  that  U.S. 
flags  may  be  presented  to  parents  of  de- 
ceased servicemen; 

HJt.  13971.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate 
Park  Compact; 

HJl.  14462.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  special  policemen  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  OfBce,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14984.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  ftmds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
numbered  142.  359-363,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  15012.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  feaslblUty  and  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  vmlt  of  the  national  park  system  to 
commemorate  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip  to  homesteadlng,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJt.  16112.  An  act  to  repeal  several  obsolete 
sections  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and 
section  208  of  title  37,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  16866.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of 
August  25,  1959,  With  respect  to  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe; 

HJl.  16298.  An  act  to  amend  section  703(b) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
authority  to  grant  a  special  30-day  leave  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
voluntarily  extend  their  tours  of  duty  In 
hostile  fire  areas; 

H.R.  16416.  An  act  to  reimburse  the  Ute 
Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation 
for  tribal  funds  that  were  used  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Uintah  Indian 
Irrigation  project,  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  16496.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
uses  to  be  made  with  respect  to  lands  pre- 
viously conveyed  to  Milwaukee  County.  Wis., 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs; 

H.R.  16731.  An  act  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  m  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 

H.R.  16732.  An  act  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  enlisted 
members  of  a  uniformed  service  who  accept 
appointments  as  officers  shall  not  receive  less 
than  the  pay  and  allowances  to  which  they 
were  previously  entitled  by  virtue  of  their 
enlisted   status; 

H.R.  17352.  An  act  to  designate  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  as 
the  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  Memorial  Veterans' 
Hospital;    and 

H.R.  17613.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
facility  at  Bonham,  Tex. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR  PLACED 
ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 


H.R.  870.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
amount  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  speclaUy 
equipped  automobiles  for  disabled  veterans, 
and  to  extend  benefits  imder  such  chapter  to 
certain  persons  on  active  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  2499.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  Academies 
of  the  military  departments; 

H.R.  8663.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  20.  1968  (PubUc  Law  90-602),  to 
provide  relief  to  certain  former  officers  of 
the  Supply  Corps  and  ClvU  Engineers  Corps 
of  the  Navy; 

H.R.  10772.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  standard  for  awarding  the  gold 
star  lapel  button; 

H.R.  11876.  An  act  to  amend  section  1482 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  cwtaln  expenses  incident  to 
the  death  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
In  which  no  remains  are  recovered; 

H.R.  13195.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that  U.S. 
flags  may  be  presented  to  parents  of  deceased 
servicemen; 

H.R.  16112.  An  act  to  repeal  several  obso- 
lete sections  of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
and  section  208  of  Utle  37,  United  States 
Code;   and 

HJl.  16732.  An  act  to  amend  title  37, 
United  Statee  <3ode,  to  provide  that  enlisted 
members  of  a  uniformed  service  who  accept 
appointments  as  officers  shall  not  receive  less 
than  the  pay  and  allowances  to  which  they 
were  previously  entitled  by  virtue  of  their 
enlisted  status;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  13971.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate 
Park  C^ompact;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  14452.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  special  poUcemen  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  for  other  piuposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

HJl.  14984.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  fxmds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Mlaelsslppl  Sioux  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
nimibered  142,  369-363,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  15012.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  and  deslrabUlty  of  establish- 
ing a  unit  of  the  national  park  system  to 
commemorate  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip  to  homesteadlng,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  15866.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of 
August  25,  1959,  with  respect  to  the  final 
disposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw 
Tribe;  and 

H.R.  16416.  An  act  to  reimburse  the  Ute 
Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation 
for  tribal  funds  that  were  used  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Uintah  Indian  Irri- 
gation project,  Utah,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  16298.  An  act  to  amend  section  703(b) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
authority  to  grant  a  special  30-day  leave  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who  vol- 
untarily extend  their  tours  of  duty  In  hos- 
tile fire  areas;  and 

HJl.  16731.  An  act  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  m  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1960,  as  amended;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

HJt.  16496.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
uses  to  be  made  with  respect  to  lands  pre- 
vloxisly  conveyed  to  Milwaukee  County,  Wis., 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs; 
H.R.  17352.  An  act  to  designate  a  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  In  Bedford, 
Mass.,  as  the  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  Memorial 
Veterans'  Hospital;  and 


H.R.  17613.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Veterans'  Administration  facu- 
lty at  Bonham,  Tex.;  to  the  Ccxnmittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AUKKDMXNT     NO.   701 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  HJl. 
15628,  the  MiUtary  Sales  Act,  provid- 
ing that  on  page  6,  line  3,  before  the  pe- 
riod the  words  "or  Thailand"  be  inserted. 

The  PRESID^i^G  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  call  up  his  amendment 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  6,  line  3,  before  the  period,  insert 
"or  Thailand". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  change  would 
enable  the  United  States  to  provide  the 
proposed  International  Fighter  aircraft 
to  Thailand  as  well  as  South  Vietnam. 
These  are  the  only  two  nations  involved 
in  he  Indochina  area  which  have  the 
capacity  to  employ  an  air  superiority 
aircraft  such  as  the  pn^xwed  Interna- 
tional Fighter. 

Thus,  section  8  of  the  Military  Sales 
Act,  with  the  inclusion  of  this  amend- 
ment, would  read  as  follows: 

Unless  the  sale,  grant,  loan  or  transfer  of 
any  International  Fighter  aircraft  (1)  has 
been  authorized  by  and  made  in  accordance 
with  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  or  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  or  (2)  is  a 
regular  commercial  transaction  (not  financed 
by  the  United  States)  between  a  party  other 
than  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  coun- 
try, no  such  aircraft  may  be  sold,  granted, 
loaned,  or  otherwise  transferred  to  any  fw- 
elgn  coxintry  (or  agency  thereof)  other  than 
South  Vietnam  or  Thailand.  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  "International  Fighter  aircraft" 
means  the  fighter  aircraft  develop>ed  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  contained  in  the  pro- 
viso of  the  second  paragrap*  of  section  101 
of  PubUc  Law  91-121  (relating  to  military 
procurement  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  other 
matters) . 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Air  Force 
was  given  approval  to  develop  the  Inter- 
national Fighter  aircraft  and  announce- 
ment of  a  contract  award  is  expected 
later  this  month. 

The  International  Fighter  aircraft  is 
to  be  an  advanced  performance  aircraft 
which  can  provide  the  air  defense  capa- 
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bility  needed  by  South  V  etnam  and 
Thailand.  It  could  be  made  available  to 
our  other  allies  in  Sou^ieast  Asia 
through  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Our 
allies  have  been  imder  attack  or  are 
threatened  by  Communist  coimtries 
which  have  long  ago  been  s  applied  with 
the  Russian  made  Mig-21'i;.  When  we 
withdraw  they  will  not  hav(  the  advan- 
tage of  air  superiority  imles  they  have 
the  International  Fighter.  At  present, 
they  have  no  aircraft  in  thel  r  inventories 
which  could  defend  theii'  territories 
against  attack  by  the  Mig-  Jl's. 

If  our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia  are  to 
attain  a  meaningful  capacily  to  provide 
for  their  own  defense,  it  is  ndcessary  they 
be  equipped  with  an  aircnit  suited  to 
their  skill  levels  and  their  r«  sources. 

At  present  the  F-4  air  superiority  plane 
Is  the  chief  aircraft  being  Used  by  UJS. 
forces  in  the  war  zone.  As  Vietnamiza- 
tlon  continues  and  we  gradiially  draw 
down  our  forces,  the  militiry  is  faced 
with  leaving  on  hand  some  I  ype  of  fight- 
er aircraft.  The  F-4  plane  pould  be  the 
logical  candidate,  but  it  is  too  complex 
for  our  allies  to  handle  w^  from  the 
standpoint  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion. Furthermore,  It  is  expensive. 

The  International  Fighteir  cost  range 
Is  placed  somewhere  betweeii  $1.5  million 
and  $2.2  million.  This  compi  ires  with  the 
P-4  at  a  cost  of  $3.4  million  uid  the  F-15 
at  $6.5  million. 

Thus,  the  need  for  the  ;ntemational 
Fighter  is  clear  in  that  its  development 
will  save  us  considerable  money  and,  at 
the  same  time,  provide  our  allies  with  a 
plane  they  can  operate  and  maintain. 
It  will  enable  them  to  defend  themselves 
in  the  event  of  an  air  attack  by  North 
Vietnam  which  has  hundreds  of  Mig- 
21 '8  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Another  important  point  regarding  the 
supply  of  this  proposed  fighter  to  our  al- 
lies is  that  the  International  Fighter  will 
in  no  way  be  provocative.  I*  will  be  a  de- 
fensive plane  designed  to|  provide  air 
superiority  over  the  airspac^  of  our  allies. 
It  will  not  have  the  range  t<  i  go  to  Hanoi, 
for  example,  as  such  use  would  require 
inflight  fueling  and  our  allies  in  South- 
east Asia  do  not  have  air  tatnkers  to  pro- 
vide this  capability.  I 

Mr.  President,  section  8  of  the  Military 
Sales  Act  would  have  the  effect  of 
amending  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  of  1970l  as  it  applies 
to  the  International  Fighter. 

In  1966,  the  Committe«^  on  Foreign 
Relations  recognized  the  heed  for  the 
military  to  provide  arms  atid  eqiupment 
to  our  allies  in  South  Vietnam.  As  a  re- 
sult, this  aid  was  handled!  through  the 
Armed  Services  Committees.  This  en- 
abled the  military  to  provide  direct  aid 
to  oiiT  allies  in  this  war.  Thlis,  from  1966. 
authority  for  such  aid  waa  provided  for 
in  the  annual  military  procurement  au- 
thorization and  subsequen^y  in  the  De 
fense  Appropriations  Act. 

This  arms  support  included  Vietnam 
and  other  free  world  forces  In  Vietnam 
and  local  forces  in  Laos  4nd  Thailand. 
The  partial  text  of  the  puljlic  law  which 
has  been  continued  each  ^ear  is  as  fol 
lows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the 
0/  Representativea  of  the 


and  House 
(/hUed  States  of 


Senate 


America  in  Congress  assemtled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1970,  for  military  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

TTTLK   VI OENERAl.    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  638.  (a>  Appropriations  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  their 
stated  purposes  to  support:  (1)  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam,  (3) 
local  forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for 
related  costs,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  determine. 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
render  to  the  Congress  a  report  with  respect 
to  the  estimated  value  by  purpose,  by  coun- 
try, of  support  furnished  from  such  appro- 
priations. 

The  effect  of  section  8  in  the  Military 
Sales  Act  will  be  to  exclude  from  these 
provisions  of  International  Fighter. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  the  freedom- 
loving  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  survive 
if  we  fail  to  provide  them  with  the  means 
of  self  defense?  Today  we  are  talking 
about  an  international  fighter  aircraft 
which  can  provide  air  superiority  for 
these  small  Asian  nations  which  are  be- 
ing besieged  by  the  forces  of  Communist 
controlled  governments. 

These  small  nations  like  South  Viet- 
nam, South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Thai- 
land cannot  siurlve  without  such  a  tac- 
tical aircraft.  We  can  quickly  provide 
the  International  Fighter  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  These  two  countries  are  di- 
rectly Involved  in  the  Indochina  conflict. 
South  Korea  and  Taiwan,  which  are  re- 
moved from  the  present  battle  zone, 
could  receive  them  through  the  military 
assistance  program — MAP — since  their 
territory  is  not  presently  in  the  battle 
zone. 

The  countries  opposing  these  four 
countries  have  long  ago  been  supplied 
with  the  Russian  made  Mig-21'8.  Com- 
munist China  has  the  Mig-21.  North 
Vietnam  has  the  Mig-21.  North  Korea 
has  the  Mig-21. 

It  is  strange  to  me  how  some  make 
Ught  of  the  threat  posed  by  the  forces 
of  world  communism.  In  Asia  we  have 
seen  the  Soviet-supported  North  Koreans 
attack  South  Korea,  the  Soviet-sup- 
ported North  Vietnamese  attack  South 
Vietnam,  "Ilialland,  Cambodia,  and  Laos, 
and  the  Soviet-supported  Red  Chinese 
take  Tibet,  steal  land  from  India,  sup- 
port North  Vietnam  and  North  Korea, 
and,  in  general,  throw  their  military 
weight  around. 

More  than  one  Member  of  this  body 
feels  the  Communist  threat  In  Asia  and 
worldwide  is  a  "myth,"  fed  by  tlie  warn- 
ings of  past  Presidents  Truman.  Eisen- 
hower, and  Nixon.  They  make  light  of 
President  Nixon's  recent  reference  to 
"those  great  powers  who  have  not  yet 
abandoned  their  goals  of  world  con- 
quest" in  his  speech  to  the  Nation  on 
November  3. 1969. 

Some  critics  of  the  President  say  it 
does  not  matter  who  rules  South  Viet- 
nam or  Indochina.  It  should  matter  to 
any  individual  who  wishes  for  his  fel- 
low man  a  free  society.  There  has  never 
been  one  shred  of  evidence  that  a  Com- 


mimist  government  is  a  free  society  that 
provides  and  insures  basic  human  rights 
for  its  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  that  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  United  States  be  faced 
with  committing  our  young  men  to  battle 
every  time  a  Communist  nation  invades 
its  neighbor.  This  country  has  helped  de- 
feat the  forces  of  communism  in  South 
Korea  and  South  Vietnam,  and  these 
efforts  were  necessary.  But  why  were 
they  necessary?  The  reason,  simply 
stated,  is  that  these  nations  were  un- 
prepared to  defend  themselves  in  the 
face  of  an  onslaught  by  Commtmist  na- 
tions supported  from  Moscow  and  Peking. 
The  amendment  I  am  proposing  today 
would  be  an  important  step  in  seeing  that 
certain  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
prepared  to  hold  bswk  the  attacks  of 
their  Communist  neighbors  In  the  future. 
Surely,  everyone  in  this  body,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the 
coimtry  would  like  to  see  our  friends  so 
equipped  in  order  that  American  men 
would  not  be  required  to  aid  in  these 
battles. 

The  ill-managed  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  embittered  some  beyond  reason. 
Get  out.  now,  is  the  demand  of  the  pro- 
testors. It  would  be  nice  if  It  were  that 
simple.  But  we  caimot  reverse  American 
policy  for  the  past  10  years  overnight. 
However.  President  Nixon  has  set  our 
foreign  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  on  a 
different  course,  as  enunciated  in  what  is 
nov;  known  as  the  Guam  doctrine  or  the 
Nixon  doctrine.  In  his  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. P^bruary  18.  1970.  on  "VS.  For- 
eign Policy  for  the  1970's."  President 
Nixon  declared  "we  are  a  Pacific  power" 
and  "we  have  learned  that  peace  for  us 
Is  much  less  likely  if  there  is  no  peace  in 
Asia."  In  defining  his  Guam  doctrine, 
the  President  stated: 

At  the  beginning  of  my  trip  last  summer 
through  Asia.  I  described  at  Guam  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  our  cooperative  approach 
to  the  defense  of  our  common  interests.  In 
my  speech  on  November  3.  1969.  I  summar- 
ized key  elements  of  this  approach. 

The  U.S.  will  keep  all  its  Treaty  commit- 
ments. 

We  shall  provide  a  shield  if  a  nuclear 
power  threatens  the  freedom  of  a  nation 
aUled  with  us,  or  of  a  nation  whose  survival 
we  consider  vital  to  our  security  and  the 
security  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 

In  cases  involving  other  types  of  aggres- 
sion we  shall  furnish  military  assisUnce 
when  requested  and  as  appropriate.  But  we 
shall  look  to  the  naUon  directly  threatened 
to  assume  the  primary  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding the  manpower  for  Its  defense. 

Mr.  President,  this  policy,  as  laid  out 
by  the  President,  is  one  that  all  of  us 
should  heartily  support.  The  purpose  of 
miy  amendment  is  to  insure  the  Interna- 
Uonal  Fighter  is  provided  to  our  ally 
Thailand.  Outside  of  South  Vietnam, 
they  have  the  heaviest  commitment  in 
the  Indochina  conflict.  Just  recently  they 
have  taken  the  courageous  step  of  pro- 
viding weapons  and  manpower  support 
to  their  besieged  neighbor  Cambodia. 
Next  July  when  American  combat  forces 
are  no  longer  engaged  in  this  war.  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand  will  be  the  chief 
bulwarks  of  antlcommunism  in  Indo- 
china. 

President  Nixon  hsis  only  been  in  office 
for  l',2  years  but  he  has  already  created 
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a  climate  in  which  Asian  nations  are 
banding  together.  Some  call  it  Asianiza- 
tion.  but  whatever  we  may  choose  to  call 
it.  the  trend  Is  most  encouraging.  Thai- 
land's recent  decision  to  help  Cambodia 
is  a  development  of  great  significance. 
South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Cambodia 
are  all  fighting  tlie  same  enemy— North 
Vietnam.  The  critics  of  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  say,  why  should  we  fight  the 
battles  of  these  Asian  nations?  Now  that 
these  countries  are  rapidly  moving  to- 
ward assumption  of  their  own  defense — 
how  can  we  fail  to  support  them? 

In  summary,  we  see  that  financing  for 
military  assistance  for  the  Vietnam  war 
was  transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committees  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  in  April  of 
1966.  This  was  extended  for  local  forces 
in  Laos  and  Thailand  in  1967  because  of 
their  direct  relationship  with  the  hostil- 
ities in  Southeast  Asia.  This  funding  is 
being  channeled  through  what  Is  called 
the  military  assistance  service  funded 
program. 

Section  8  of  the  Military  Sales  Act 
would  prohibit  our  Government  fr<Mn 
purchasing  the  International  Fighter 
aircraft  with  military  assistance  service 
funds  except  for  South  Vietnam.  My 
amendment  would  include  Thailand  in 
this  exception. 

At  present,  it  is  technically  impossible 
to  finance  the  International  Fighter  for 
Thailand  under  MAP  funds  because  they 
can  only  receive  assistance  thiough  the 
military  assistance  service  fund  chan- 
nels imtil  jurisdiction  for  Thailand  is 
returned  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees. Thus,  if  section  8  stands  as 
presently  written,  a  valuable  ally  in  mak- 
ing Vietnamization  work,  and  in  assuring 
that  Asianizaticn  in  Indochina  continues, 
will  not  receive  a  critically  needed  weap- 
ons system. 

The  Members  of  tliis  body  know  the 
close  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Thailand.  We  cannot  permit 
this  coimtry  to  be  invaded  and  fall  to 
Communist  forces  in  Asia.  The  best  way 
to  assure  that  this  does  not  happen  is 
to  equip  them  to  meet  the  threat.  We 
have  been  doing  that — why  stop  now 
when  we  get  to  the  point  of  a  badly  need- 
ed fighter  aircraft?  Thailand  is  contig- 
uous to  Cambodia  as  is  South  Vietnam. 
The  three  are  now  standing  tc^ether.  We 
should  help  them  in  every  way  possible. 
Mr.  President,  an  article  by  Columnist 
Stewart  Alsop  on  Vietnam  and  the 
chances  for  a  negotiated  settlement  ap- 
peared in  the  June  22,  1970,  issue  of 
Newsweek  magazine  now  on  the  news- 
stands. This  article  is  tiUed  "What 
Chance  of  Peace?"  and  I  should  like  to 
read  it  into  the  Record,  as  follows: 

What  are  the  post-Cambodia  chances  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam? Here  is  one  expert's  answer  to  that 
question : 

"Hanoi  Is  under  fierce  pressure  both  ways. 
The  Chinese  are  saying,  'Don't  give  an  inch, 
the  Americans  are  paper  tigers.'  The  Russians 
are  saying,  "Cut  your  losses — later  may  be 
too  late.  The  Americans  are  eager  for  a 
negotiated  exit,  so  you  won't  have  to  pay  too 
high  a  price,  and  you  can  take  care  of  Saigon 
when  they're  gone.'  I  don't  know  which  way 
EUinol  will  go.  and  I  don't  think  Hanoi 
knows." 


Victor  Zorza,  Britain's  leading  expert  on 
world  Communism,  thinks  he  knows  which 
way  Hanoi  will  go.  In  an  article  in  The 
Guardian,  reprinted  In  Atlas  magazine.  Zorza 
flatly  predicts  that  Hanoi's  Communist  Party 
boss.  Le  Duan.  now  firmly  in  the  driver's 
seat,  will  soon  initiate  serious  negotiations  to 
end  the  war.  Zorza's  views  must  be  taken 
seriously— he  predicted  the  Slno-Sovlet  split, 
the  fall  of  Khrushchev,  and  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia . 

Tlie  American  experts  are  not  so  sanguine. 
But  they  do  unanimously  believe  that  Mos- 
cow Is  urging  Hanoi  to  try  for  a  negotiated 
end  of  the  war,  and  that  there  is  something 
like  a  40  per  cent  chance  that  Hanoi  will 
take  Moscow's  advice.  The  evidence  support- 
ing this  assessment  is  Interesting. 

MISSION   TO    MOSCOW 

After  the  death  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Le  Duan 
spent  almost  two  months  in  Moscow.  In 
February,  after  returning  to  Hanoi,  he  made 
an  80-page  speech.  Plowing  through  this 
morass  of  Communist  verbiage,  the  experts 
came  on  a  significant  passage.  In  which  Le 
Duan  extolled  the  "genius"  of  Ho's  policy  in 
1946,  when  Indochina  was  still  occupied  in 
part  by  the  Chinese  Nationalists.  Ho's  genius 
lay  in  not  attacking  the  French  until  he  had 
gotten  rid  of  the  Chinese.  Meaning:  get  rid  of 
the  Americans  first,  then  take  on  Saigon. 

This  undoubtedly  reflected  the  advice  L« 
Duan  had  received  from  his  Russian  big 
brother  in  his  two  months  In  Moscow.  Then 
came  the  fall  of  Sihanouk,  on  March  18.  On 
April  16.  Soviet  U.N.  Ambassador  Takov  Malik 
expressed  Interest  in  convening  a  conference 
to  end  the  war  in  Indochina.  This  trial  bal- 
loon was  unquestionably  floated  with  the 
prior  approval  of  Hanoi. 

But  Le  Duan,  who  arrived  in  Moscow  on 
AprU  19.  had  stopped  off  in  Peking  on  the 
way.  After  his  arrival  in  Moscow  the  Rus- 
sians shot  down  their  own  trial  balloon.  Re- 
turning to  Peking  on  his  way  back  to  Hanoi. 
Le  Duan  was  uniquely  honored — ^he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  great  god  Mao  himself.  Mean- 
ing :  under  Intense  Chinese  pressure.  Le  Duan 
had  agreed  to  play  the  Cambodian  game  the 
Chinese  way.  rather  than  the  Russian  way. 

Thereafter,  the  North  Vietnamese  moved 
out  of  their  sanctuaries  on  an  operation 
whose  initial  objective  was  to  secxire  a  cor- 
ridor to  the  ports  of  Kep  and  Kampot  in 
southern  Cambodia,  in  order  to  reopen  the 
maritime  supply  lines  to  China.  The  opera- 
tion vfBS  financed  by  the  Chinese — trucks 
were  supplied  by  a  known  Chinese  front,  the 
Hak  Lee  Trucking  Co. 

NIXON'S    ANGER 

The  operation  was  undertaken  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  was  no  danger  of  an 
American  move  against  the  sanctuaries.  Doc- 
umentary proof  of  this  assumption,  procured 
by  U.S.  intelligence.  Is  said  to  have  angered 
President  Nixon,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
prove  to  the  other  side  that  the  United  States 
is  not  a  "pitiful,  helpless  giant." 

When  the  United  States  moved  against 
the  sanctuaries,  the  Russians  said.  "We  told 
you  so."  That  was  the  burden  of  an  article  in 
the  Soviet  weekly  New  Times,  written  under 
a  pseudonym  by  a  high  Soviet  official,  Mik- 
hail Kapitsa.  The  article  held  the  Chinese 
responsible  for  the  faU  of  Sihanouk  and  the 
American  move  on  the  sanctuaries,  and 
warned  Hanoi  it  was  courting  "defeat  and 
destruction"  If  it  continued  to  follow  the 
Chinese  line. 

Hanoi  is  now  faced  with  a  hldeouriy  hard 
choice.  It  can  take  Moscow's  advice,  and  seek 
to  end  the  war  by  negotiation.  Or  It  can  fol- 
low the  Chinese  line  and  make  the  huge  effort 
necessary  to  re-establl*  secure  bases  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  border.  Without  such 
t>a8es.  the  Communist  forces  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  heartland — ^the  delta  and  the 
Saigon  area — may  disintegrate,  and  that  is  a 
risk  Hanoi  cannot  take. 


Before  Cambodia,  the  Communist  situa- 
tion In  the  heartland  was  precarious.  Since 
Cambodia,  the  ground  rules  have  changed. 
The  U.S.  Navy's  unacknowledged  blockade. 
Operation  Market  Time,  seals  off  the  south- 
ern ports,  so  the  supply  problem  is  Im- 
mensely complicated.  To  re-establish  the 
bases.  North  Vietnamese  troops,  after  the 
long  march  south,  would  have  to  contend 
with  fresh  South  Vietnamese  troops  with 
American  air  support. 

One  unwelcome  result  of  this  great  and 
risky  effort  might  be  to  make  Cambodia  a 
Chinese  puppet  state — the  Russians  are  so 
convinced  that  Sihanouk  Is  now  a  tightly 
held  Chinese  puppet  that  when  he  recently 
asked  to  visit  Moscow,  he  was  Insultingly 
informed  there  was  no  room  for  him.  Amer- 
ican officials  with  access  to  secret  intelli- 
gence are  convinced  that  the  Russians  have 
told  the  North  Vietnamese  that,  if  they  do 
Peking's  bidding,  they  should  not  count  on 
Russian  help. 

Yet  there  are  good  reasons  why  the  Amer- 
ican experts,  unlike  Zorza.  believe  there  is 
only  a  40  per  cent  chance  of  serious  nego- 
tiations. The  North  Vietnamese  will  certainly 
not  negotiate  from  weakness,  and  to  prove 
they  are  not  weak,  they  are  expected  to 
strike  hard  in  the  northern  part  of  South 
Vietnam,  where  they  can  still  make  trou- 
ble— maybe  very  bad  trouble.  Even  there- 
after, they  will  be  under  fierce  pressure  from 
China  not  to  negotiate — and  China  is  a  lot 
closer  to  Hanoi  than  Russia. 

PBXSSUBES 

Finally,  of  coxirse.  there  is  the  equally 
fierce  pressure  in  this  coxintry  for  peace  at 
any  price — for  a  preannounced.  unilateral 
and  unconditional  withdrawal.  There  is  a 
rational  argument  for  a  peace  at  any  price 
policy — ^the  argument  that  this  fat  and  flabby 
country  Is  psychologically  and  politically  In- 
capable of  carrying  on  even  the  very  limited 
war  contemplated  In  the  Vietnamization 
policy.  But  it  is  laughable — though  not  very 
laughable — to  argue,  as  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  peace  at  any  price  do  argue,  that 
such  a  policy  actually  Increases  the  chances 
of  a  negotiated  settlement. 

In  fact,  the  growing  pressure  for  peace  at 
any  price,  symbolized  by  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  reduces  the  bargaining  power 
of  the  American  Government  to  near  zero. 
Even  so,  the  choice  which  now  confronts 
Hanoi  is  not  at  all  a  happy  one,  which  Is 
why  there  Is  still  a  fair  chance  that  Hanoi 
may  take  the  Russians'  advice,  and  try  seri- 
ously to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war.  If  that 
happens,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  war  will 
end.  But  President  Nixon,  as  he  has  prom- 
ised, will  certainly  be  "flexible"— very  flex- 
ible indeed.  It  is  odd  that  his  crlUcs  should 
be  unwilling  to  credit  him  even  with  an  in- 
stinct for  political  self-preservation. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  Armed  Forces  Journal  of  June  13. 
1970,  written  by  Robert  B.  Rigg,  entitled, 
"Cambodia  Operations  Shortening  Indo- 
china War." 

I  will  read  that  article  into  the  Record 
at  this  point.  It  reads  as  follows: 

There  have  been  charges  in  authoritative 
circles  that  President  Nixon's  decision  to  op- 
erate In  Cambodia  has  now  bound  us  to  a 
"perpetual  war"  in  Indochina. 

In  an  exclusive  mterview  on  25  May,  Gen- 
eral Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  now  retired,  did  not 
agree  with  this  premise.  In  his  words,  the 
present  Cambodian  operations  represent  "a 
very  timely  raid  into  logistic  bases  of  the  op- 
position and  not  an  expcmslon  of  the  war  as 
some  people  believe." 

Then  he  added.  "This  war  can  be  measured 
In  three  dimensions:  One  is  time.  Second  is 
location.  The  third,  intensity." 

"What  we  see  here,"  General  Taylor  em- 
phasized, "is  a  temporary  expwmsion  of  the 
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■eogr*pl>lc*I  dlmen^oiu  of  tb«  war  In  order 
to  reduce  lt«  duraUon  and  Intensity.  The  low 
of  enemy  suppllee  ahould  reduce  ti«  dura- 
tion of  tiie  war  and  give  Ume  for  th«  working 
out  of  the  President's  Vletna  mlzatlon 
process." 

After  a  pause  General  Taylor  adde<  1 :  "There 
Is  no  need  to  allow  thU  to  be  an  op  «n-ended 
involvement  or  a  permanent  expjanslan  of  the 
war  when  measured  in  the  abore  three 
dimensions  of  time,  location,  and  U  tensity." 
General  Taylor  has  served  the  |>ast  five 
Presidents,  first  as  Army  Chief  of  S  aB.  then 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  !  itaff.  and 
subsequently  as  Ambassador  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  as  a  senior  White  House  military/ 
political  strategist  and  advisor. 

Certain  war  critics  and  would-l;e  strate- 
gists call  for  a  now  decision  to  gft  out  of 
South  Vietnam  on  an  orderly  bas:s  by  the 
end  of  1971.  When  asked  If  we  can  hope  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam  by  this  date  General 
Taylor  remarked.  "T  see  a  good  chance  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  reach  this  level  of 
military  effectiveness  by  the  end  of  1971,  pro- 
vided that  we  do  not  try  to  withdraw  too 
fast — and  provided  we  do  not  set  a  precUe 
time  schedule."  He  emphasized  here  that 
"We  should  bear  in  mind  that  an  ainounced 
(withdrawal)  time  schedule  aids  ths  enemy." 
One  prime  quesUon  ranging  from  Capitol 
Hill  to  the  State  Department  is  this:  Are 
we  shortening  the  war  by  our  cunent  Cam- 
bodian operations? 

■Yes.  we  are  shortening  the  war  "  General 
Taylor  answered.  "Any  action  destroying 
the  enemy's  military  potenUal  tends  to 
shorten  the  conflict.  The  evidence  is  that  we 
are  destroying  large  quantities  3f  enemy 
munitions  which  are  essential  W  him  for 
prolonged  operations." 

Focusing  on  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
operations  in  Cambodia.  The  Journal  asked 
General  Taylor  If  these  campaigns  are  bring- 
ing us  any  closer  to  a  peace  settlsment.  He 
responded.  "These  are  bringing  u/i  closer  to 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  dem  snstrating 
to  the  enemy  the  hopelessness  of  1  lis  achiev- 
ing military  victory." 

Timetables  of  troops  withdrawals  from 
Cambodia  are  being  discussed  a|id  argued 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere.  Saigon  wants 
its  troops  to  remain  In  Ctunbolla,  while 
President  Nixon  has  a  30  June  deadline  few 
U.S.  troop  withdrawal  from  that^  country. 
The  Cambodian  Foreign  Minister.  JY em  Sam- 
baur.  has  Just  announced  he  will  ask  Pres- 
ident NUon  to  keep  American  tr<ops  in  his 
country  until  "the  end  Sf  the  wa^.' 

Amid  these  circumstances.  General  Taylor 
says.  "I  would  have  opposed  sett  ng  a  time 
limit  on  the  withdrawal  of  any  tJJDops.  Once 
embarked  on  this  Important  op^tion  I  in 
Cambodia),  we  should  do  a  complete  Job  in 
destroying  enemy  supply  fadll  Mes  before 
getting  out." 

There  U  evidence  that  once  American 
and  or  South  Vietnamese  troopj  withdraw 
from  Cambodia,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  can  rebuild  their  logistical  instal- 
lations in  this  sancttiary.  This  is:  a  problem 
the  Pentagon  Is  examining,  but  Of  neral  Tay- 
lor is  emphatic  here:  "We  shoujd  have  no 
reluctance  to  bomb  these  Communist  bases, 
If  mdlcatlons  are  that  they  ar«  being  re- 
stocked. It  Is  Important  and  cleirly  In  our 
Interest  to  keep  these  sanctuarj  bases  out 
of  operation." 

Another  question  under  disusslon  on 
Capitol  Hill  Is  whether  the  U.S.  Cfovemment 
Is  properly  organized  for  pursxilt  of  the  war 
m  Indochina. 

In  this  connection  General  Tiylor  ranks 
as  an  authority,  since  he  has  i>perated  In 
Washington's  "cockpits  of  crisis,"  from  the 
Pentagon  to  the  White  House,  for  over  a  dec- 
ade. His  observation  Is  that  "It  has  always 
been  a  problem  to  Integrate  the  Resources  of 
several  Executive  departments  IH  support  of 
a  foreign  pobcy  such  as  we  ha4e  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  National  Security  0  Jimcll,  with 
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the  augmentation  which  President  Nixon  has 
given  It.  performs  this  Integration  function. 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  need  for  any  further 
organizations^  changes." 

One  immediate  question  in  Washington 
and  Saigon  is  whether  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  retaliate  against  our  current  military 
operations.  Here.  General  Taylor  expressed 
the  general  view  that  we  should  not  be  overly 
concerned  about  enemy  reaction  unless  Con- 
gress ties  the  President's  hands  and  removes 
Hanoi's  fear  of  our  retaliation. 

Summing  up  current  military  operations  in 
Cambodia.  General  Taylor  concedes  that 
"There  have  been  political  costs  here  at 
home."  However,  he  feels  that  "We  should 
stay  on  our  present  course,  support  the  Presi- 
dent, and  declare  a  voluntary  moratorium  on 
public  statements  and  demonstrations  which 
encourage  the  enemy  to  continue  the  war." 

General  Taylor  Is  now  writing  his  memoirs, 
concentrating  on  events  since  the  Korean 
War. 


Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  read  an 
editorial  entitled  "South  Vietnam  May 
Soon  Walk  Without  Crutches,"  published 
in  the  State,  of  Columbia,  S.C,  on  June 
15.  1970: 

South  Vietnam  Mat  Soon  Walk  WrrHotrr 
CatrrcHES 
One  can  doubt  the  ability  of  the  team  of 
domestic  politicians  that  President  Nixon 
sent  to  Southeast  Asia  to  professionally  as- 
sess the  military  situation  there.  But  when 
it  comes  to  Judging  political,  economic  and 
social  conditions,  they  are  experts  In  their 
own  right. 

And  it  is  the  portions  of  their  majority 
report  to  the  President  that  deal  with  these 
factors  which  are  most  encouraging  for  those 
taking  the  longer  view. 

For  years,  many  Americans  and  others  have 
doubted  seriously  the  ability  of  Saigon  pol- 
iticians to  make  a  democratic  from  of  gov- 
ernment work  in  their  potentially  rich  but 
divided  nation.  There  was  also  doubt  that 
the  oft-maligned  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (ARVN)  could  ever  develop  the 
leadership,  the  skill  and  the  willingness  to 
defend  its  own  land  In  such  a  way  as  to 
create  the  internal  stabUlty  necessary  for 
political,  economic  and  social  progress. 

But  hope  for  South  Vietnam  has  been 
growing  since  the  Communists'  painful  but 
abortive  Tet  offensive  of  1968.  The  Presi- 
dent's fact-finding  team,  which  Included  S.C. 
Gov.  Robert  E.  McNalr.  brought  evidence 
which  supports  its  cautiously  optimistic  feel- 
ing about  the  long-term  vlabUlty  of  South 
Vietnam. 

The  political  fact  that  most  Impressed  Mc- 
Nalr and  the  others  was  picked  up  on  their 
tours  of  the  vlUages  and  hamlets  of  the 
Mekong  Delta.  There  from  eight  to  twelve 
village  chiefs  are  assassinated  by  the  Viet 
Cong  every  month — a  continuation  of  the 
terror  tactics  that  backfired  on  the  Commu- 
nists during  the  Tet  offensive. 

Despite  this,  83  per  cent  of  the  elective 
officials  out  there  in  the  boondocks  chose  to 
rtm  for  re-election — a  rare  display  of  per- 
sonal bravery  and  commitment  to  democra- 
tic ideals.  And  the  fact  that  only  50  per  cent 
won  re-election  indicates  the  people  are  be- 
ctnning  more  politically  aware  and  selective. 
On  the  economic  side  is  the  land  reform 
program,  signed  into  law  last  March,  which 
will  distribute  3.6  mlUlon  acres,  mostly  rich 
riceland.  to  800,000  rural  families.  This  effort 
which  has  important  social  implications  is 
a  step  toward  helping  the  country  realize  IW 
vast  agricultural  potential. 

These  and  other  non-mllltary  advances 
cannot  be  achieved,  of  course,  without  se- 
curity. But  the  Nixon  fact-finders  were  also 
encouraged  by  what  they  learned  In  this 
area.  South  Vietnam's  paramilitary  forces, 
which  protect  the  countryside,  are  better 
trained  and  armed.  At  the  same  time  the  In- 


digenous Viet  Cong  are  dwindling  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  Reds  In  the  country  are  now 
North  Vietnamese  invaders.  The  civil  war 
side  of  the  overall  struggle,  therefore,  looks 
much  better. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Cambodian  offensive 
has  Increased  the  pride,  confidence  and  eager- 
ness of  the  ARVN.  McNalr  found  them  even 
a  bit  cocky,  a  turnabout  that  reflects  their 
improved  training  and  leadership. 

South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  long  nat- 
ural enemies,  now  have  a  common  cause  and 
a  common  foe.  Thailand  Is  also  moving  to 
help  the  Cambodians,  setUng  up  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  alliance  of  the  southern  tier  of 
states  on  the  Indochinese  peninsula  dedi- 
cated to  containing  the  persistent  Red 
thrusts. 

The  American  politicians,  realists  If  noth- 
ing else,  recognize  that  heartbreak  and  dis- 
appointment are  ever  around  the  corner  in 
Southeast  Asia.  But  they  added:  "We  deduce 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  have  the  tenacity 
and  courage,  and  now  hopefully  have  the 
time  to  win  their  long  struggle  for  survival." 

All  of  this  augers  well  for  the  early  dis- 
engagement and  withdrawal  of  American 
combat  forces.  The  report  of  this  team  Is  one 
more  reason  why  the  Senate  doves  should 
end  their  constant  effort  to  throw  roadblocks 
onto  the  path  along  which  America  is  seek- 
ing a  peace  that  won't  haunt  the  future. 


Mr.  President,  this  country  must  take 
every  means  possible  to  aid  our  allies  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  their  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  forces  of  communism  there. 

Providing  the  International  Fighter  is 
Just  one  of  the  programs  we  should  pxu-- 
sue.  The  Nixon  doctrine  can  never  come 
into  play  if  the  Congress  refuses  to  arm 
our  allies  and  thereby  enable  the  United 
States  to  reduce  our  forces  in  Southeast 

There  are  many  reasons  for  such  a 
position  by  the  United  States  but  a  key 
one  is  the  inhimianity  of  the  enemy  there 
and  oxu-  obligation  as  a  world  power  to 
preserve  human  life. 

A  recent  article  touched  on  this  subject. 
Titled  "The  Kind  of  War  That  is  Viet- 
nam: 'People's  War'  With  Terror  as  the 
Tool,"  this  story  appeared  in  the  June 
1970  issue  of  the  Air  Force  magazine  and 
was  written  by  Douglas  Pike.  I  read  this 
article  into  the  Record: 
Thb  Kino  or  Wab  That  Is  Vittmam:  "Peo- 
pij:'8  Wab"  WrrH  Tkuoe  as  the  Tool 
(By  Douglas  Pike) 
Dak  Son  Is  a  name  probably  destined  to 
be  lost  In  the  mists  of  time  and  history.  But 
Dak  Son,  a  place  In  South  Vietnam,  should 
be   remembered.   It   should   be    remembered 
along   with   the   l>etter-known   examples   of 
man's  Inhumanity  which  stud  the  record  of 
the  human  race. 

It  was  shortly  before  Christmas,  1967,  that 
this  tribal  highland  village  of  some  2,000  In- 
habltanu  was  the  scene  of  what  to  me  re- 
mains the  worst  atrocity  In  the  entire  atroc- 
ity-ridden Vietnam  War.  Dak  Son  had  none 
of  the  awesome  magnitude  of  the  Hu6  mas- 
sacre, that  vast  enterprise  of  death  that  would 
occur  a  year  later.  The  dead  at  Dak  Son 
numbered  only  252  (plus  200  abducted  never 
to  return),  less  than  one-tenth  the  toll  at 
Hu6.  But  Dak  Son  had  about  it  a  kind  of 
Insane  cruelty  more  nightmarish  than  Hu6's 
scene  of  execution  squads,  with  death  lists 
attached  to  their  clipboards,  moving  from 
house  to  house  calling  out  the  unfortunates. 
Dak  Son  was  unrelieved  savagery,  emphasized 
by  the  innocence  of  Its  victims. 

After  breaking  through  the  flimsy  hamlet 
militia's  defenses,  300  Communists  systemati- 
cally set  alwut  to  destroy  Dak  Son.  Their 
chief  weapons  were  flame  throwers — sixty  of 
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them.  Families  were  Incinerated  alive  In  their 
grass-roofed  huts  or  In  the  trenches  dug 
beneath  their  beds — where  they  had  taken 
shelter.  Everything  combustible  was  put  to 
the  torch:  houses,  newly  harvested  grain, 
fences,  trees,  people.  It  was  a  "Carthaginian 
solution,"  all  but  the  sowing  of  the  salt. 

One  of  the  first  Americans  to  arrive  on  the 
scene  the  following  morning  later  wrote: 

"As  we  moved  toward  the  village  1  thought 
I  saw  black  cord  wood  beside  the  road,  neatly 
piled  up  the  way  you  pile  up  logs  for  use  in 
a  fireplace.  When  we  got  closer  1  could  see  It 
actually  was  stacked,  burned  bodies  of  sev- 
eral dozen  babies.  .  .  .  The  odor  of  burned 
flesh,  which  Is  like  no  other  smell  on  earth, 
reached  us  outside  the  village  and  of  course 
got  stronger  at  the  center.  People  were  trying 
to  breathe  through  cabbage  leaves.  ...  I  saw 
a  small  boy  and  a  smaller  girl,  probably  his 
sister,  sort  of  melted  together  In  charred 
embrace.  I  saw  a  mother  burned  black,  still 
trying  to  shield  her  children,  who  were  also 
burned  black.  Everything  was  burned  and 
black.  .  .  .  Most  nerve-racking  was  the  wall 
of  the  survivors  who  were  picking  through 
the  smoldering  ruins.  One  man  kept  scream- 
ing and  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 
For  an  hour  he  kept  It  up.  He  wasn't  hurt 
as  far  as  I  could  tell.  He  Just  kept  screaming, 
until  a  doctor  gave  him  a  shot  of  morphine 
or  something.  .  .  .  Fire  bloats  bodies,  and 
after  a  few  hours  the  skin  splits  and  peels 
and  curls.  Only  a  third  of  the  dead  were  men, 
the  rest  women  and  children.  .  .  .  The  far  end 
of  the  village  wasn't  burned.  The  (Commu- 
nists ran  out  of  flamethrower  fuel  before  they 
got  to  it. . . ." 

Dak  Son  was  quintessential,  symbolizing  to 
me  more  than  any  other  event  during  my 
eight  years  In  that  country  the  kind  of  a  war 
that  is  Vietnam. 

PEOPLE'S    WAR 

The  kind  of  a  war  that  is  Vietnam  is  the 
culmination  of  a  300-year  process,  one  would 
hesitate  to  say  development,  of  refining  mili- 
tary doctrine.  The  objectives  of  both  sides  In 
Vietnam  are  what  might  be  called  histori- 
cally commonplace:  The  Communists  seek 
control,  either  In  terms  of  unification  by 
northern  Ojmmunists  or  through  a  monop- 
oly of  political  power  by  southern  Commu- 
nists; the  other  side  Is  determined  to  prevent 
this.  For  two  millennia  men  have  locked 
themselves  In  similar  struggles  with  similar 
goals.  What  makes  Vietnam  new  and  differ- 
ent Is  doctrine. 

Anyone  who  reads  history  even  casually 
should  have  seen  this  kind  of  a  war  coming. 
From  the  time  of  Napoleon,  who  generally 
Is  credited  or  blamed  as  the  Inventor  of  the 
Idea  of  nationalism  (that  is,  the  nation -state 
fielding  a  conscript  army  motivated  by  ideol- 
ogy, rather  than  the  political,  social,  or  reli- 
gious flefdom  fielding  a  professional  force 
which  fought  because  Its  services  had  been 
engaged),  warfare  has  moved  steadily  to- 
ward an  Illogical  conclusion  with  the  think- 
ing of  China's  Mao  Tse-tung  and  North  Viet- 
nam's Vo  Nguyen  Oiap. 

The  single  most  significant  aspect  of  this 
changed  doctrine  of  war  has  been  the  ever- 
deepening  Involvenxent  of  noncombatants. 
We  have  moved  In  stages.  When  King  Arthur 
warred,  "civilians"  did  not  take  part.  The 
Napoleonic  campaigns  mixed  mercenary  and 
conscript.  In  World  War  II,  civilians  became 
a  major  legitimate  target.  In  Vietnam,  the 
Communists  erased  entirely  the  line  between 
military  and  nonmllltary,  and  as  a  matter  of 
policy  made  no  distinction  between  enemy 
soldier  and  enemy  civilian.  In  several  hun- 
dred years,  noncombatants  have  been  dragged 
from  roles  of  disinterested  bystanders  to 
those  of  key  participants. 

This  new  doctrine  Is  admirably  described 
by  the  Communist  t«rm,  people's  tear.  This  Is, 
In  Its  proper  use,  a  technical,  not  a  propa- 
ganda term.  It  does  not  mean  all-us- 
good-guys-against-the-landlords-and-other- 


explolters.  It  means  the-people-as-an-lnstru- 
ment-of-war.  The  mystique  is  a  trinity: 
organization,  mobilization,  motivation.  First 
control  the  people.  Then  forge  them  into  a 
weapon.  Then  hurl  It  into  battle.  Those  In- 
volved directly  In  this  war,  on  both  sides, 
understand  this  proxy  approach,  the  people 
as  a  servomechanlsm.  It  Is  only  tbe  outsider 
who  Is  confused  as  to  who  Is  fighting  whom 
or  what  the  fighting  is  all  about. 

In  people's  wars,  all  people  are  expendable, 
as  any  weapon  is  expendable — there  to  be 
used  up.  It  Is  quite  acceptable  to  trick  a 
twelve-year-old  boy  into  self-destruction  In 
a  satchel-charge  attack  on  a  government 
building.  Acts  against  people,  such  as  Dak 
Son.  are  fully  Justified,  for  the  people  are  a 
weapon  and,  U  they  are  faulty,  they  may  be 
scrapped  as  an  Imperfect  howltser  barrel 
would  be  scrapped. 

Their  enemies,  who  probably  would  prefer 
to  fight  a  war  of  professional  technology  out 
and  away  from  population  centers,  even  In 
outer  space,  are  obliged  to  close  with  the 
Communists  on  their  own  terms,  of  »nd 
across  people.  The  Communists  have  maxi- 
mized their  advantage  by  transferring  war's 
venue.  People's  war  means  that  the  devasta- 
tion previously  visited  on  the  land  over  which 
a  battle  was  fought  now  is  visited  on  the 
people  themselves.  It  means  Dak  Son  or  Hu6 
as  deliberate  acts  and  My  Lai  as  historical 
conjuncture — a  confiuence  of  attitudes  and 
events. 

TEBSOR  DKfXNEU 

What  concerns  us  here.  In  considering  this 
doctrine  of  war.  Is  Its  essence — what,  pejora- 
tively. Is  called  terror. 

It  Is  more  difficult  than  might  first  appear 
to  distinguish  among  terror,  violence,  and 
war.  Without  bemg  drawn  too  far  afield  It 
would  seem  adequate  for  this  article  to  use 
the  definition:  Terror  la  illegal  violence.  We 
have  assumed  that  warfare,  although  Im- 
moral In  ethical  terms.  Is  legal.  But  we  have 
also  assumed  that  even  In  warfare  certain 
acts  are  Illegal  and  may  objectively  be  called 
terror.  The  limit  of  warfare,  we  have  thought. 
Is  the  point  where  death,  pain,  fear,  and 
anxiety  among  all  elements  of  the  population 
are  used  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  coerc- 
ing, manipulating.  Intimidating,  punishing, 
or  f>aralyzlng  people  into  helpless  submission. 

All  the  evidence  the  past  year  indicates  a 
change  of  Communist  g^and  strategy  in 
Southeast  Asia  from  blg-unlt  war  to  pro- 
tracted conflict.  It  will  still  be  a  people's 
war  but  with  a  more  even  mix  of  armed 
struggle  and  political  struggle,  to  use  Com- 
munist parlance — rather  than  a  predomi- 
nance of  the  armed  struggle.  Intelligence 
Indicators  also  suggest  this.  In  terms  of  re- 
training course  work,  weaponry  movements, 
and  public  and  classified  statements  on  strat- 
egy and  tactics.  Conununlst  paramilitary  ele- 
ments as  well  as  North  Vietnamese  units  In 
the  South  are  being  converted  Into  wide- 
ranging,  well-trained  "sappers"  or  city  com- 
mandos. 

We  have  seen  an  Increase  In  large-scale 
terror  attacks,  military  In  appearance,  but 
designed  to  terrorize  rather  than  accomplish 
some  military  objective.  The  raid  on  the  US 
Sixth  Convalescent  Hospital  at  Cam  Ranh 
Bay,  August  7,  1969,  portended  this  new  face 
of  Communist  terror:  A  100-man  sapper  force 
Infiltrated  the  hospital  compound,  detonated 
several  dozen  charges,  shot  some  American 
patients,  and  then  vanished  without  a  casu- 
alty to  themselves. 

The  capability,  scope,  and  Importance  of 
this  sort  of  c^>eratlon  has  broadened  steadily 
in  the  past  eighteen  months.  It  wlU  prob- 
ably continue  to  Increase,  with  mor«  Com- 
munist resources  allocated  to  such  activity 
and  more  doctrinal  emphasis  placed  on  it- 
amounting  to  a  trend  toward  less  costly  war- 
fare and,  especially,  less  lavish  expenditure 
of  men  and  materials.  Terror  is  more  eco- 
nomical, provides  greater  precision  in  strikes, 
and  is  far  more  fiexible  than  big-unit  war. 


Three  programs,  or  areas  of  activity,  called 
the  van  or  action  programs  make  up  the  sum 
of  a  people's  war.  The  details  need  not  con- 
cern us  here.  Essentially  the  van  programs 
consist  of  blending  a  tight  organizational 
BtructiU'e,  intensive  communication  efforts  In 
terms  of  propaganda,  agitation,  and  "thought 
reform."  and  widespread  proselytizing  efforts, 
tislng  coercion,  force,  and  violence.  All  such 
programs  rest  on  a  bedrock  of  terror,  not 
as  a  capricious  addition  but  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  policy.  It  is  Important  not  to 
treat  this  terror  in  simplistic  terms,  as  terror 
for  Its  own  sake  by  sadistic  beasts  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  blood  on  their  hands.  Those  who 
thus  paint  the  Communists  do  a  disservice 
to  truth  and  a  greater  one  to  understanding. 

The  terror  is  rational.  The  Vietnamese 
Communist  finds  from  experience  that  terror 
is  his  major  advantage  over  the  government. 
In  that  it  makes  possible  almost  all  bis 
Important  successes.  Progress  of  his  cause 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  level  of  inse- 
curity among  the  Vietnamese  people.  The 
greater  the  insecurity,  the  better  his  pros- 
pects. He  may  not  particularly  like  using 
terror  but  he  can  Intellectualize  It  so  that 
It  no  longer  bothers  him.  We  must  never 
underestimate  the  ability  of  the  human  mind 
to  rationalize. 

Insecurity,  of  course.  Is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  terror,  but  is  closely  allied  to  it.  Ck>n- 
versely,  for  the  government,  the  more  se- 
curity, the  brighter  its  prospects.  To  the 
government,  security  Is  a  function  of  organi- 
zations— social,  governmental,  and  military — 
which  are  efficient,  effective,  and  attractive 
to  the  people,  especially  at  the  vUlage  level. 
For  the  government,  security  is  not  exactly 
the  same  as  organization,  but  it  Is  its  most 
essential  element. 

Thtis  terror  becomes  the  Indispensable  de- 
vice for  the  Communists,  Just  as  organization 
through  security  becomes  the  Indispensable 
device  for  the  government.  This  is  not  to  sug- 
gest that  terror  is  the  only  concern  of  the 
Communists  any  more  than  the  only  concern 
of  the  government  is  organization.  But  in 
each  case,  terror  for  the  one,  organization  for 
the  other,  are  the  respective  essenc-js. 

WHAT  ABOUT   OUB  SISKf 

AU  this  leads  to  a  question  of  central  Im- 
portance to  those  of  tis  who  deny  the  legit- 
imacy of  terror.  What  can  we  say  of  ""terror" 
by  the  opponents  of  the  people's  war,  by  the 
Saigon  government  and  Allied  forces  In 
Vietnam? 

No  one  with  any  experience  in  Vietnam 
denies  that  troops,  police,  and  others  com- 
manding physical  p>ower  have  committed  ex- 
cesses that,  by  our  working  definition,  are 
acts  of  terror.  No  one  can  Justify  these,  nor 
condone  them.  These  excesses  are  wrong  and 
beyond  atonement.  The  heat  of  battle  is  no 
excuse.  Neither  is  the  argument  that  every 
ar^y  now  or  In  history  has  been  similarly 
guilty. 

But  there  is  an  essential  difference  In  such 
acts  between  the  two  sides,  a  difference  of 
outcome  or  result.  To  the  Communists,  ter- 
ror has  utility  sind  is  beneficial  to  his  cause, 
while  for  the  other  side  the  identical  act  Is 
self-defeating.  This  Is  not  because  one  side 
is  made  up  exclusively  of  heroes  and  the 
other  of  vllllans,  but  rather,  because  terror 
Is  Integral  to  Communist  doctrine.  They 
couldn't  rid  themselves  of  it  if  they  wanted 
to,  while  the  other  side  firmly  believes,  even 
though  Its  members  may  not  alv.-ays  behave 
accordingly,  that  it  has  a  vested  interest  in 
abstaiiili'.g  from  such  acts. 

It  might  be  argued  tliat  terror  from  passion 
Is  the  sajxM  ••  terror  from  policy.  But  In  fact 
there  is  a  world  of  difference:  one  side  seeks 
to  maximize  the  use  of  terror  and  the  other 
seeks  to  eliminate  terror  from  Its  ranks. 

Although  terror  has  been  a  constant  in 
Communist  activity  in  Vietnam  throughout 
the  war.  the  present  objectives  of  that  ter- 
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continue  their  slaughter.  We  can  expect  in- 
creased efforts  to  terrorize  but  with  dimin- 
ished effect. 

We  can  also  conclude  from  all  this  that 
to  end  the  military  defense  of  Vietnam,  to 
halt  opposition  to  these  Communist  pro- 
grams would  not.  as  has  often  been  sug- 
gested, bring  an  end  to  the  long  suffering 
that  has  been  the  plight  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  Considering  the  integral  part  terror 
plays  in  Communist  social  change.  It  does 
not  follow— it  cannot  follow — that  the  quick 
and  sure  route  to  peace,  to  a  moratorium  on 
death,  would  be  to  permit  the  Communists 
to  assume  power. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield  briefly? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  had  some  dis- 
cussion with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  concerning  the  possibihty  that  we 
might  be  able  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  I  wonder  if  he 
would  have  any  objection  if  we  were  able 
to  reach  agreement.  There  are  others  we 
shall  have  to  contact,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  'Mr.  Fulbright) 
who  has  an  interest  in  this  amendment, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Cooper',  but  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  could  indicate 
whether  or  not  he  would  be  agreeable  to 
some  time  limitation  tomorrow  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  so.  Possibly  if  we  could  have  2 
hours'  debate  tomorrow  on  the  amend- 
ment, it  would  be  agreeable  to  me  to  have 
a  vote  after  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  appreciate  that  indi- 
cation from  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  We  will  pursue  the  matter  and 
see  if  we  can  reach  some  agreement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
vield  the  floor. 
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DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  LOAN  TO 
THE  PENN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 
IS  A  NEW  AND  QUESTIONABLE 
DEPARTURE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Defense  Department  has  agreed  to 
guarantee  a  $200  million  loan  to  the 
Peiin  Central  Railroad. 

The  Defense  Department  took  this  ac- 
tion under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950. 

The  Perm  Central  Railroad  is  in  finan- 
cial difficulties  and  sought  to  borrow 
$100  million  at  an  interest  rate  of  10 '2 
percent.  The  railroad  was  not  able  to 
obtain  such  a  loan  even  at  that  high 
rate  of  interest. 

So  a  meeting  was  arranged  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  Government  agreed  to 
guarantee  the  loan  from  the  participat- 
ing banks,  which  banks  will  receive  an 
interest  rate  of  from  8  to  8'4  percent. 

I  regret  that  the  Penn  Central  is  in 
flnancial  difficulties.  But  is  the  Govern- 
ment obligated  to  bail  it  out? 

If  there  is  such  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  should  the  De- 
fense Department  be  permitted  to  act 


on  its  own?  Should  not  an  authoriza- 
tion first  be  obtained  from  the  Con- 
gress? 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  agreed  to  guarantee  the 
$200  million  loan  to  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad,  the  Department  came  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  seek  a  $200  million  contingency  au- 
thorization in  regard  to  the  Lockheed 
Corp.  The  Department  seeks  author- 
ization from  the  Congress  for  a  contin- 
gency appropriation  of  $200  million  over 
and  above  the  amount  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  says  it  owes  to 
Lockheed. 

I  voted  against  that  additional  $200 
million,  but  the  Department  of  De- 
fense took  the  proper  course  in  coming 
before  the  Congress  for  the  additional 
sum. 

That  is  why  I  do  not  understand  how 
the  Department,  on  its  own.  can  guaran- 
tee loans  totaling  $200  million  for  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad. 

Top  Defense  Department  officials  ad- 
vise me  that  they  feel  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  authorizes  the  Department 
to  make  such  guarantees,  without  limit. 

This.  I  feel,  is  very  imdesirable,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  taxpayer 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Con- 
gress. If  the  Department  of  Defense  can 
use  public  funds  to  guarantee  loans  to 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad,  it  can  guar- 
antee similar  loans  to  almost  any  com- 
pany in  the  Nation. 

This  issue  has  more  than  fiscal  impli- 
cations. Unchecked  loan  authority  for 
the  Defense  Department  gives  immense 
political  power  to  the  administration  in 
office — power  thut  should  be  balanced  by 
requiring  congressional  approval  for  ma- 
jor loan  guarantees. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  anything  im- 
proper has  been  done  in  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral case.  But  I  do  contend  that  the  dan- 
ger of  political  influence  is  present  in  the 
loan  authority  now  granted  by  the  De- 
fense Production  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  sections 
2091  and  2092  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  suggests  to  me  that  guarantee- 
ing a  loan  the  size  of  that  to  Penn  Cen- 
tral; namely.  $200  million,  is  a  sharp 
departure  from  past  practices.  I  queried 
the  Defense  Department,  seeking  certain 
information  with  respect  to  that  history. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  my  telegram 
to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sage was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

June  11,  1970. 
Hon.  Barbt  J.  Shuxito. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Installations 
and   Logistics,  the  Pentagon,   Washing- 
ton. DC. 
United  SUtes  Code,  title  50,  App.  sections 
2091    and    2092    authorize   the   Departments 
under  the  Department  of  Defense  to  guar- 
antee loans  and  to  make  provisions  for  loans 
In  order  to  expedite  production  and  deliv- 
eries   or    services    under    Government    con- 
tracts.  Please   provide,   as  soon   as  possible, 
the  totals  of  (1)  loans  outstanding,  and  (2) 
loans    guaranteed    under    these    statutory 
provisions. 

Hauit  F.  Btu>.  Jr., 

U.S.  Senator. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Since  1950, 
through  May  31, 1970 — that  is  a  period  of 
20  years — 1,625  loans  have  been  made 
imder  the  Defense  Production  Act.  The 
total  timount  guaranteed  by  those  1,625 
loans  was  $2,713  billion,  or  an  average  of 
less  than  $2  million  per  loan. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  seven 
loans  outstanding,  totaling  $20  million, 
with  $14  million  of  this  amoimt  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government.  So  the  Pen-Cen- 
tral guarantee  is  more  thtm  10  times  the 
total  of  the  other  outstanding  loans 
guaranteed.  That  is  a  tremendous  figure, 
it  seems  to  me,  and  I  feel  that  there 
should  be  a  reappraisal  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  curtailing  the  power  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  guarantee 
loans  to  private  industry. 

Certainly  there  must  be  some  limit.  In 
fact,  I  feel  that  any  loans  with  guaran- 
tees in  excess  of  a  certain  amoimt — I  am 
not  sure  what  the  exact  amoimt  should 
be,  but  say  $20  million,  for  example — 
should  come  to  Congress  for  approval. 

Taxpayers'  funds  must  be  handled  as 
a  public  trust,  and  when  large  sums  are 
involved,  it  is  imperative  that  the  assent 
of  Congress  be  obtained. 


the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  or  any  Senator  they 
may  designate;  and  that  the  vote  occur 
not  later  than  3  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

OTdered.  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  June 
17,  1870.  on  the  pending  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  THtiK- 
MOND).  No.  701  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  BUlitary  Sales  Act,  with 
the  time  for  debate  between  1  p.m.  and  3 
p.m.  being  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  CHtJRCH),  or  their  designees. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  ADM.  THOMAS  H. 
MOORER  TO  BE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  JOINT  CHIEFS   OF  STAFF 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, I  wish  to  notify  the  Senate  that  on 
tomorrow  a  rollcaU  vote  is  expected  on 
the  question  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  leadership  has  been  placed  on 
notice  to  this  effect.  This  is  simply  to 
relay  that  notice  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  vote  will 
occur  early  in  the  day. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  beginning  at  1 
p.m.  tomorrow,  the  further  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  15628  be  made  the  pending 
business:  that  there  be  a  limitation  of 
2  hours  on  the  Thurmond  amendment, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 


THE  ROLE  OF  CONGRESS  IN  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  DECISIONMAKING 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  last  even- 
ing on  ABC-TV,  I  heard  a  very  inter- 
esting statement  by  Howard  K.  Smith 
concerning  Congress  and  its  role  in  for- 
eign policy  decisionmaking,  as  one  who 
has  long  advocated  congressional  reas- 
sertion  in  a  variety  of  areas.  I  wsis  plesised 
to  hear  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  this 
reassertion  laid  where  it  properly  be- 
longs— at  the  congressional  doorstep. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith  and  also 
in  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  Congressional  failure 
has  not  been  because  of  Executive  domi- 
nance but  rather  congressional  deference 
to  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Smith  stated  as  follows : 

There  is  some  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
bring  its  long  debate  on  foreign  affairs  to 
some  kind  of  end  this  week  or  early  next 
week.  As  it  has  been  very  confusing,  some 
basics  ought  to  be  stated,  even  at  the  risk 
of  repetition. 

Senators  say  they  are  only  trying  to  regain 
a  share  of  control  of  foreign  affairs,  from 
the  presidency  which  has  hogged  It  all. 

The  facts  do  not  support  their  complaint. 

Congress  has  plenty  of  control,  above  all, 
the  power  of  the  purse.  It  can  stop  cold  any 
military  action  by  denying  funds. 

Moreover,  contrary  to  what  Senators  say. 
most  recent  Presidents  have  consulted  Con- 
gress before  taking  major  action.  Elsenhower 
did;  so  did  Kennedy,  and  Johnson. 

It  Is  true  that  In  the  case  of  Vietnam. 
Johnson  did  not  ask  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  reason  was.  be  did  not  know  what  secret 
Ueatles  North  Vietnam  had  that  might  au- 
tomatically bring  Russia  and  China  In.  If 
there  were  a  formal  declaration. 

However,  Johnson  did  ask  for  a  forthright 
authorization  to  use  any  military  force  In 
all  southeast  Asia.  It  was  clear,  but  to  make 
It  clearer  he  went  on  television  and  explained 
It,  then  explained  it  agam  in  a  statement 
thanking  Congress  for  passing  It.  602  votes 
to  2. 

Moreover,  a  clause  was  attached  making  It 
easy  for  Congress  to  rescind  the  resolution 
at  will. 

There  U  no  rebuttal  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  fighting  In  Vietnam  with  Congress'  free 
advice  and  approval. 

The  simple  truth  Is — the  main  obstacle  to 
Congress  having  more  say  Is  .  .  .  Congress 
Itself,  its  inability  or  unwUllngness  to  vote 
clear  decisions  to  change  policy.  That  Is 
exemplified  In  the  past  five  weeks  debate 
on  a  so-called  antl-wmr  resolution  which  In 
fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  ending  the  war. 


THE      PRESIDENTS      POWERS      AS 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now  the  Senate  has  been  debating, 
with  appropriate  care  and  thoroughness, 
the  many  difficult  issues  of  the  current 
argument  concerning  the  President's 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  subject  on  which 
honorable  men  of  good  will  can  and  do 
disagree.  What  is  sometimes  not  so  ob- 
vious is  the  strong  support  the  President 
enjoys  within  the  ranks  of  the  academic 
community  and  the  professional  stu- 
dents of  international  affairs. 

Proof  of  this  strong  support  has  been 
coming  to  me  over  the  past  few  weeks 
in  the  form  of  letters  and  memoranda 
from  distinguished  scholars  who  are 
anxious  to  uphold  the  President's  tradi- 
tional powers  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

In  the  past  weeks  I  have  been  sharing 
with  all  Senators  the  letters  and  memo- 
randa I  have  been  receiving.  Today  I 
wtmt  to  share  with  Senators  four  more 
letters  from  distinguished  authorities. 
Each  letter  is  from  a  scholar  associated 
with  a  highly  regarded  organization  of 
specialists  in  international  affairs. 

The  first  letter  I  want  to  share  comes 
from  Dr.  David  S.  Collier,  director  of 
the  Foundation  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Dr.  Collier  is  strongly  opposed  to 
measures  which  threaten  to  cripple  the 
President  in  performing  his  delicate  du- 
ties as  Commander  in  Chief.  Dr.  Collier 
says  this: 

We  are  very  aware  of  the  efforts  of  some 
Senators  to  hamstring  and  otherwise  dis- 
credit the  military  maneuver  In  Cambodia 
by  calling  It  an  Illegal  usurpation  of  Con- 
gressional authority.  However,  for  those  of 
us  who  have  studied  the  legal  and  historical 
aspects  of  the  President  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  there  can  be 
only  one  conclusion:  this  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent, as  supreme  military  commander,  must 
have  a  leeway  of  Judgment  in  these  matters 
sufBclent  not  only  to  protect  troops  in  the 
field,  but  broad  and  adequate  enough  to 
bring  the  nation  as  quickly  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  a  stance  of  victory.  In  any  case, 
whether  the  victory  would  mean  a  negoti- 
ated peace  or  a  battlefield  triumph,  the 
President  must  make  this  decision,  and  the 
role  of  the  Cong;ress  by  the  Constitution  was 
never  meant  to  preempt  this  posture. 

When  it  becomes  clear  that  the  President 
of  the  tJnlted  States,  based  upon  the  best  in- 
formation he  has.  is  taking  decisive  steps 
and  staking  his  political  future  upon  these 
steps,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  people  to 
have  faith  In  him.  give  the  short  time  he 
requests,  and  trust  that  he  Is  Indeed,  as  he 
says,  taking  the  action  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  nation.  It  Is  not  seemly  for  the  Con- 
gress to  second-guess  the  President  in  so 
delicate  a  matter.  Indeed,  by  casting  doubt 
on  the  actions  through  resolutions  and  pro- 
nouncements, the  Congress  exceeds  Its  Con- 
stitutional role  at  the  same  time  giving,  we 
hope  unwittingly,  aid  and  comfort  to  the  ad- 
versary. History  has  countless  times  shown 
us  that  only  through  a  unity  ol  resolution 
at  home  can  the  nation  best  the  kind  of 
adversary  it  Is  up  against  at  this  moment. 

In  the  heat  of  debate  our  legislators  are 
apt  to  forget  the  total  game  of  this  conflict 
and  think  only  In  terms  of  the  next  move.  In 
so  doing,  there  are  some  who  would  call  for 
Immediate  withdrawal  from  Cambodia  and 
Indeed  Vietnam  today  and  in  turn  tomor- 
row would  view  with  alarm  and  shock  the 
consequences  of  their  action :  defeat  not  only 
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elsewhere  In 
other  places 


in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  bui 
Southeast  AsU  tomorrow  and 
In  the  world  the  next  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  etter  I  want 
to  share  with  Senators  cook  s  from  Prof. 
Franz  Michael,  director  of  iie  Institute 
for  Sino-Soviet  Studies. 

Professor  Michael  is  convinced  that 
the  route  to  lasting  peace  tlies  through 
respecting  the  traditional  iights  of  the 
President.  Professor  Michael  says  this: 

The  answer  to  the  communist  strategy  of 
wars  oX  liberation  Is  indeed. 
Izatlon  policy  Initiated  by  the 
political-military  warfare  face 
States  m  all  these  situations 
morrow  differs  in  kind  from  t 
countries  to  which  our  cons 
cept  of  war  refers.  No  congre 
ny  for  declaration  of  war  th*efore  applies. 
In  International  terms  we  cquld  not,  even 
If  we  wanted  to,  declare  war  alalnst  the  Viet 
Cong  or  the  Indo-Chinese  Con  imunlst  move- 
ment, and  we  do  not  want  to  b<«ome  involved 
In  all-out  war  with  Hanoi  or  Its  supporters 
Peking  and  Moscow.  Rather^  ~' 
strengthen  the  countrle*  of 
our  support. 

Only  thus  may  we  enable 
off  the  "Iron  Tyranny"  agalnjt  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  pledged  to  protect  them.  We 
cannot  escape  this  problem.  Half-world  Iso 
latlonism  Is  the  expression  of  Western  paro 
chlallsm.  with  racial  undertoi^es 
To  retreat  without  honor 


Qe  Vietnam- 
resident.  The 
( by  the  United 
lay  and  to- 
war  between 
itutlonal  con- 
ilonal  author- 


we   have   to 
ifce  world  with 

them  to  ward 


11  Vietnam  wlU 


not  protect  us  from  future  enl  wged  problems 
of  the  same  kind.  What  is  it  stake  Is  not 
only  the  Issue  of  the  Commanlsts"  further 
advance  Into  new  areas,  but  also  our  whole 
standing  and  credibility  with  aU  our  allies  In 
Asia.  Including  Japan.  The  p  anned  transfer 
of  military  and  political  fon  e  to  our  Viet 
namese  allies  wUl  enable  us  to  withdraw  hon 
orat>ly  our  own  combat  troopi  \  without  Invit- 
ing disaster  for  oiir  allies  and  ourselves.  At- 
tempts to  hamstring  the  Piesldent  In  any 
Individual  action  are  not  oiJy  unconstitu- 
tional, they  gravely  endanger  our  present 
and  future  security.  The  ui  challenged  au- 
thority of  the  President  as  :;ommander-ln- 
Chlef  will  be  crucial  for  the  succeaa  of  this 
policy  and  oiir  future  safety. 


Mr.  President,  the  thirt 
to    introduce    today 
Richard  F.  Starr 
the  Hoover  Institution  on 
tion.  and  Peace  at 

Dr.  Starr  is  concerned 
threat  of  massacres  in 
in  the  event  of  a  . 
withdrawal.  He  says  this: 


con  les 
associate 


precipitate 


t4ken 


murders 


In  a  report  entitled  The 
of  Terror,  Mr.  Douglas  Plk< 
documents  the  three  phases 
tans  on  a   blacklist  were 
homes   and  shot.   Ultlmatel|r 
ducted  Indiscriminate 
leave  no  witnesses."  Some 
been   exhumed    at    nearly 
locations  around  the  city 
1.946   persons   are   missing 
victims    of    assassination 
writes  that  •virtually  no 
was  due  to  rage,  frustration 
the  conununlst  withdrawal 

The  foregoing  represents  a 
would  occur  In  all  of  South 
deed  Cambodia  too.  If  the 
to  abandon  these  countries 
nam.  It  is  something  that 
by  those  gentlemen  In  the 
to  force  a  precipitous 
can  trooi)e. 


Mr.  President,  the 
to  introduce  today  comes 
A.  Trager.  Dr.  Trager  is 
temational  affairs  at  Nev 


sity  and  Is  director  of  the  national  secu- 
rity program. 

Dr.  Trager  opposes  the  attempts  to 
limit  the  President's  traditional  powers. 
He  opposes  such  limitations  on  constitu- 
tional grounds,  but  not  on  those  grounds 
alone.  He  says  this: 

Apart  from  the  constitutional   Issues  In- 
volved m  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  of 
us  who  want  to  see  peace  restored  to  the 
Kingdoms  of  Laos.  Cambodia  and  the  Repub- 
Uc  of  Vietnam  should  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  President's  decision  to  wipe  out  the 
sanctuaries  enjoyed  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese   Invaders    of    LaoUan    and    Cambodian 
sou.  I  say  this  for  several  reasons.  If  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces  continue  to  be  unilaterally 
withdrawn  from  the  area  and  U  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  to  be  encouraged  to  defend 
themselves    (the   Vletnamlzatlon   Program), 
then  It  follows  that  the  Communist  aggres- 
sors in  Laos  and   Cambodia  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enjoy,  as  they  have  for  the  past 
Ave   years,   aanctuarles   In    those   countries. 
Further,  It  Is  the  case  that  the  neutrality  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  flowing  from  the 
Cease  Plre  Agreement  signed  by  representa- 
tlvee  of  Cambodia  and  the  Democratic  B»- 
pubUc  of  Vietnam  In  July  1954,  and  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos,  flowing  from 
the   Geneva  Agreement  of   1962.  have   been 
violated    by    the    Armed    Forces    of    Hanoi 
throughout   these   Intervening  years.   Until 
such  neutrality  U  re-established,  the  govern- 
ments of  these  two  beleaguered  countries 
should    be    given    asstotance    In    whatever 
measure  to  re-att*ln  the  stetua  quo  ante. 
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Professor  Trager  argues  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  imdoing  much  of  the  good 
that  we  have  done  with  our  sacrifices  in 
South  Vietnam.  He  explains  his  position 
In  this  way: 

Insofar  as  our  country  has  spent  life  and 
treasxire  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the  security 
and  independence  of  these  Southeast  Asian 
SUtes.  It— that  U  we— contributed  to  the 
chance  for  freedom  In  a  much-troubled  part 
of  the  world.  Insofar  as  President  Nixon  has 
decided  to  continue  this  policy  of  Presidents 
Truman,  Elsenhower.  Keimedy  and  John- 
son. I  applaud  him.  Insofar  as  President 
NUon  has  called  upon  the  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific powers  to  do  more  for  themselves,  I 
also  support  him.  And  be  It  said,  they  have 
been  and  are  doing  precisely  this.  Americans 
ought  to  be  aware  of,  and  I  hope  that  your 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  are  aware  of  the 
Asian  regional  efforts  now  going  Into:  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN). 
Asian  and  Pacific  Council  (ASP AC),  the  re- 
cent Indonesian  12-natton  Conference,  the 
recent  efforts  of  both  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand  In  offering  assistance  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  and  other  manl- 
fesUtlon  of  Asian  self-help. 

Let  us  not  falter  now.  Let  us  not  get 
bogged  down  in  hysterical  and  political  par- 
tisan attacks  on  the  Presidency  and  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon  who  Is  In  fact  wlthdravrtng 
American  combat  forces  from  Southeast  Asia 
as  a  major  contribution  to  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  petwie  In  the  aree. 


searcher  for  some  years  In  international  rela- 
tions to  support  BUongly  the  President's  posi- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia. 

We  are  very  aware  of  the  efforts  of  some 
Senators  to  hamsUing  and  otherwise  dis- 
credit the  military  maneuver  In  Cambodia  by 
calling  It  an  Illegal  usurpation  of  Congres- 
sional authority.  However,  for  those  of  us 
who  have  studied  the  legal  and  historical 
aspects  of  the  President  u  Commander-ln- 
Chlef  of  the  Armed  Forces,  there  can  be  only 
one  conclusion:  this  U  that  the  President,  as 
supreme  military  commander,  must  have  a 
leeway  of  Judgment  In  these  matters  suf- 
ficient not  only  to  protect  troops  In  the  field, 
but  broad  and  adequate  enough  to  bring  the 
nation  as  quickly  and  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
a  stance  of  victory.  In  any  case,  whether  the 
victory  would  mean  a  negotiated  peace  or  a 
battlefield  triumph,  the  President  must  make 
this  decision,  and  the  role  of  the  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  was  never  meant  to  preempt 
this  posture. 

When  It  becomes  clear  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  based  upon  the  best 
Information  he  has,  la  taking  decisive  steps 
and  staking  his  political  future  upon  these 
steps.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  people  to 
have  faith  In  him,  give  him  the  short  time  he 
requests,  and  trtist  that  he  la  Indeed,  as  he 
says,  taking  the  action  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  nation.  It  Is  not  seemly  for  the  Con- 
gress to  second-guess  the  President  in  so 
delicate  a  matter.  Indeed,  by  casting  doubt  on 
the  actions  through  resolutions  and  pro- 
nouncements, the  Congress  exceeds  Its  Con- 
stitutional role  at  the  same  time  giving,  we 
hope  unvrtttlngly.  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
adversary.  History  has  countless  times  shown 
us  that  only  through  a  unity  of  resolution  at 
home  can  the  nation  best  the  kind  of  ad- 
versary it  Is  up  against  at  this  moment. 

In  the  heat  of  debate  our  legislators  are 
apt  to  forget  the  total  game  of  this  conflict 
and  think  only  In  terms  of  the  next  move.  In 
so  doing,  there  are  some  who  would  call  for 
Immediate  wlthdraviral  from  Cambodia  and 
Indeed  Vietnam  today,  and  In  turn  tomorrow 
would  view  with  alarm  and  shock  the  con- 
sequences of  their  action :  defeat  not  only  In 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  but  elsewhere  In 
Southeast  Asia  tomorrow  and  other  places  In 
the  world  the  next  day. 

The  Peoples'  RepubUc  of  China  sees  In  our 
Internal  disagreements  an  easy  victory — that 
Is,  success  in  demonstrating  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  Is  Indeed  only  a  paper  tiger, 
not  to  be  trusted  In  matters  of  Its  word  and 
not  to  be  reUed  upon  In  any  questions  of 
defense.  The  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
broad  and  deep  Implications  for  the  Inter- 
national structure  of  the  world  to  come.  It  Is 
time  that  some  of  our  legislators  thought 
more  deeply  about  these  eventualities. 

The  United  States  learned  well  the  mean- 
ing of  "too  little  and  too  late"  during  the 
early  days  of  World  War  n.  If  now  our  nation 
Is  about  to  turn  Itself  Inside  out  and  say  of 
Southeast  Asia  "too  much  and  too  long,"  then 
through  our  impatience  have  we  reduced  our 
world  role  and  ourselves. 

I  make  these  remarks,  Mr.  Senator,  as  a 
private  citizen,  but  hoping  that  my  voice  In 
turn  may  have  some  public  effect. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DAvn>  S.  CoLUEX. 


iti 


foui|th  letter  I  want 

from  Dr.  Prank 

professor  of  in- 

York  Univer- 


Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  may 
profit  from  the  contributions  of  these  re- 
fiective  men,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  these  four  letters  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Foundation  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Inc., 

Chicago.  III. 
Senator  Oordow  L.  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  Please  permit  me  as 
a  political  scientist  and  as  a  writer  and  re- 


Hon.  GORIX3N  Allott. 

U.S.  Senator, 

Neu)  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 

Attention:  Dr.  George  Will. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  I  want  to  express 
my  full  support  for  the  President's  policy  In 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  and  my  strong  oppo- 
sition to  any  attempt  by  Congreas  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  President's  constitutional 
authority  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

It  Is  a  grave  error  to  regard  the  war  In 
Vietnam  as  a  "local  war"  In  a  small  country, 
of  no  concern  to  our  national  security  and  to 
the  security  of  the  non-Communist  world  as 
a  whole.  The  Communist  strategy  of  national 
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wars  of  liberation,  initiated  by  Lenin  and 
first  directed  by  Stalin,  was  meant  to  be  ap- 
plied and  Is  applied  now,  on  a  world-wide 
scale.  It  U  a  strategy  In  which,  conflict  or 
no  conflict,  Moscow  and  Peking  have  a  com- 
mon stake.  The  threat  in  Indo-Chlna  is  no 
different  from  that  In  the  Near  East;  In  fact, 
the  two  scenes  of  operation  pose  a  global 
problem,  as  did  once  the  Japanese  operations 
In  Indo-Chlna  In  relation  to  the  Nazi  attack 
m  Egypt. 

The  answer  to  the  Communist  strategy  of 
wars  of  liberation  Is,  Indeed,  the  Vletnamlza- 
tion  policy  Initiated  by  the  President.  The 
political-military  warfare  faced  by  the  United 
States  In  all  these  situations  today  and  to- 
morrow differs  In  kind  from  the  war  between 
countries  to  which  our  constitutional  con- 
cept of  war  refers.  No  congressional  author- 
ity for  declaration  of  war  therefore  applies. 
In  International  terms  we  could  not,  even  If 
we  wanted  to,  declare  war  against  the  Viet 
Cong  or  the  Indo-Chinese  Communist  move- 
ment, and  we  do  not  want  to  become  Involved 
in  aU-out  war  with  Hanoi  or  Its  supporters, 
Peking  and  Moscow.  Rather,  we  have  to 
strengthen  the  countries  of  the  world  with 
our  support.  Only  thus  may  we  enable  them 
to  ward  off  the  "Iron  Tjrranny"  against  which 
President  Kennedy  pledged  to  protect  them. 
We  cannot  escape  this  problem.  Half-world 
Isolationism  Is  the  expression  of  Western 
parochialism,  with  racial  undertones. 

To  retreat  without  honor  In  Vietnam  wlU 
not  protect  us  from  future  enlarged  prob- 
lems of  the  same  kind.  What  Is  at  stake  Is 
not  only  the  Issue  of  the  Communists'  further 
advance  Into  new  areas,  but  also  our  whole 
standing  and  credibility  with  all  our  alUes 
In  Asia,  Including  Japan.  The  planned  trans- 
fer of  military  and  political  force  to  our  Viet- 
namese allies  wUl  enable  us  to  withdraw 
honorably  our  own  combat  troops  without 
Inviting  disaster  for  our  alUes  and  ourselves. 
Attempts  to  hamstring  the  President  In  any 
Individual  action  are  not  only  unconstitu- 
tional, they  gravely  endanger  our  present  and 
futiue  security.  The  unchallenged  authority 
of  the  President  as  Conrniander-ln-Chlef  wlU 
be  crucial  for  the  success  of  this  policy  and 
our  future  safety. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Franz  Michael, 
Professor    and    Director,    Institute    for 
Sino-Soviet  Studies. 

Hoover  Institdtion  on  War. 

REVOLtmON  AND  PEACE. 

Stanford,  Calif. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  I  am  writing  my 
personal  views  to  urge  that  you  vote  against 
the  Cooper-Church  (No.  620)  and  McGovern- 
Hatfleld  (No.  609)  amendments  which  would 
limit  President  Nixon's  authority  as  com- 
mander-ln-chlef.  Apart  from  the  constitu- 
tional Issues,  on  which  I  shall  not  comment, 
there  are  moral  aspects  that  require  some 
thought. 

For  example  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment In  Article  4  would  permit  the  bombing 
of  Cambodia  and.  a  seemingly  Indifferent  at- 
titude by  Its  sponsors  to  the  civilian  popu- 
lation In  that  country. 

The  McOovern-Hatfleld  amendment  sug- 
gests asylum  for  Vietnamese  endangered  af- 
ter the  U.S.  withdrawal.  Is  It  possible  that 
these  Senators  do  not  realize  that  mlUlons 
of  Individuals  would  be  Involved?  An  indica- 
tion of  the  blood  bath,  which  would  take 
place  In  Saigon,  could  be  seen  when  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  occupied  Hu6 
during  the  1968  Tet  Offensive. 

In  a  report  entitled  The  Vietcong  Strategy 
of  Terror,  Mr.  Douglas  Pike  of  the  U.S.I.A. 
documents  the  three  phases  of  klUing.  Ci- 
vilians on  a  blacklist  were  taken  from  their 
homes  and  shot.  Ultimately,  the  VC  con- 
ducted Indiscriminate  murders  In  order  "to 


leave  no  witnesses."  Some  2,810  bodies  have 
been  exhumed  at  nearly  twenty  different  lo- 
cations around  the  city  of  Hu6.  Another  1,946 
persons  are  missing,  presumably  also  victims 
of  assassination  squads.  Mr.  Pike  writes  that 
"virtually  no  communist  killing  was  due  to 
rage,  frustration  or  panic  during  the  com- 
munist withdrawal  at  the  end." 

The  foregoing  represents  a  preview  of  what 
would  occur  In  all  of  South  Vietnam,  and  In- 
deed Cambodia  too.  If  the  United  States  were 
to  abandon  these  countries  to  North  Viet- 
nam. It  is  something  that  should  be  pondered 
by  those  gentlemen  In  the  Senate  who  want 
to  force  a  precipitous  withdrawal  by  Ameri- 
can troops. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Richard  P.  Staar,  Ph.  D., 
Michigan,  Professor  of  Political  Science, 

Emory  University 

New  York  Universitt. 

New  York.  N.Y. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senator. 

New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Au^ott  :  I  know  of  your  deep 
concern  In  the  current  controversy  over  the 
powers  of  the  Presidency  and  your  related 
concern  for  President  Nixon's  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia.  There  Is  little  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  the  present  language  of  the 
Cooper-Chiirch  Amendment,  No.  620  and 
the  McGovern-Hatfield  Amendment,  No.  609 
are  serious  attempts  at  inhibiting  or  thwart- 
ing the  powers  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief under  Article  2,  Paragr^h 
2  of  the  Constitution.  The  Congress,  of 
course,  has  the  right  to  "declare  war,"  and 
I  would  favor  this  since  It  would  clarify  the 
situation  that  actually  obtains  In  Viet  Nam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

However,  to  return  to  these  two  Amend- 
ments may  I  say  that  I  agree  with  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial.  May  6,  1970,  which 
described  the  McGovem-Hatfleld  Amend- 
ment 609  as  "too  reckless  for  serious  consid- 
eration." The  Cooper-Church  Amendment 
620,  though  less  reckless  than  the  other 
Amendment,  seems  to  me  to  be  attempting 
to  usurp  the  powers  Inherent  In  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
StrateglcaUy  and  tactically,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  any  time  in  the  next  weeks  and 
months  may  wlsb  to  deploy  our  forces  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  save  American  and 
Allied  lives  or,  correlatively,  necessarily  en- 
gage In  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Members 
of  Congress  and  other  citizens  have  a  right 
to  dissenting  views  with  re6|>ect  to  the 
strategy  and  tactics  pursued  by  the  Oom- 
mander-ln-Chlef.  But  they  do  not  have  the 
right  to  Interfere  with  his  decisions  except 
by  removing  him. 

Apart  from  the  constitutional  Issues  In- 
volved in  this,  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
of  us  who  want  to  see  peace  restored  to  the 
Kingdoms  of  Laos,  Cambodia  and  the  Re- 
pubUc of  Viet  Nam  should  wholeheartedly 
support  the  President's  decision  to  wipe  out 
the  sanctuaries  enjoyed  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese invaders  of  Laotian  and  Cambodian 
soil.  I  say  this  for  several  reasons.  If  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces  continue  to  be  unllateraUy 
withdrawn  from  the  area  and  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  to  be  encouraged  to  defend 
themselves  (the  Vletnamlzation  Program), 
then  it  follows  that  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors in  Laos  ani  Cambodia  should  not 
be  permitted  to  enjoy,  as  they  have  for  the 
past  five  years,  sanctuaries  In  those  coun- 
tries. F^irther,  It  Is  the  case  that  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  fiow- 
Ing  from  the  Cease  Fire  Agreement  signed 
by  representatives  of  Cambodia  and  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  In  July 
1964,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Laos,  flowing  from  the  Geneva  Agreement 
of  1963,  have  been  violated  by  the  Armed 
Forces    of    Hanoi    throughout    these    Inter- 


vening years.  Until  such  neutrality  Is  re- 
established, the  governments  of  these  two 
beleaguered  countries  should  be  given  aa- 
sistanoe  in  whatever  measure  to  re-attaln 
the  status  quo  ante. 

There  Is  a  larg>.,r  Issue  Involved  here,  and 
that  Is  the  peace  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  have 
served  our  government  In  that  area  as  an 
AID  mission  chief  and  have  been  intimately 
concerned  with  It  academically  since  the 
early  1950's.  I  can  assure  you  that,  as  a 
matter  of  historical  record,  every  country 
in  Southeast  Asia  with  the  exception  of 
the  State  of  Singapore  has  had  to  cope  with 
planned  Communist  Insurgency  initiated 
originally  under  the  policy  of  the  Moscow- 
sponsored  Communist  Information  Bureau 
In  1947  and  then  joined  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  after  their  advent  to  power 
in  1949.  U  it  be  argued  that  this  U  a  form 
of  civil  war,  theix,  legally.  It  U  proper  for 
other  governments  to  aid  Southeast  Asian 
governments  In  overcoming  such  insurrec- 
tion. But  what  has  happened  in  Southeast 
Asia,  at  least  since  1948,  is  not  just  a  local 
civil  war,  but  in  fact  a  series  of  wars  insti- 
gated and  supported  by  Moscow  and  ^  or 
Peking  under  their  general  political  slogan 
of  support  for  wars  of  national  liberation. 

In  so  far  as  our  country  has  spent  life  and 
treasure  In  an  effort  to  preserve  the  security 
and  Independence  of  these  Southeast  Asian 
States.  It — that  is  we — contributed  to  the 
chance  for  freedom  In  a  much-troubled  part 
of  the  world.  In  so  far  as  President  Nixon 
has  decided  to  continue  this  policy  of  Pres- 
idents Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  I  applaud  him.  In  so  far  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  called  upon  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  powers  to  do  more  for  themselves,  I 
also  support  him.  And  be  It  said,  they  have 
been  and  are  doing  precisely  this.  Americana 
ought  to  be  aware  of,  and  I  hope  that  your 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  are  aware  of  the 
Asian  regional  efforts  now  going  into:  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN) , 
Asian  and  Pacific  Council  (ASPAC),  the 
recent  Indonesian  12-naUon  Conference,  the 
recent  efforts  of  both  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam  and  Tlialland  in  offering  assistance  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  and  other  mani- 
festations of  Asian  self-help. 

Let  us  not  falter  now.  Let  us  not  get 
bogged  down  In  hysterical  and  political- 
partisan  attacks  on  the  Presidency  and  on 
President  Nixon  who  Is  In  fact  withdrawing 
American  combat  forees  from  Southeast  Asia 
as  a  major  contribution  to  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  peace  In  the  area. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  N.  Tracer, 
Professor    of    International    Affairs  and 
Director.  National  Security  Program. 

P.S. — I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  encloeing 
under  separate  cover  several  items  on  the 
above  subject  matter,  which  may  be  of  In- 
terest to  you. 


SIR  ROBERT  THOMPSON  SUPPORTS 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
have  continued  to  explore  the  many  is- 
sues relevant  to  the  current  debate,  one 
thing  has  become  increasingly  clear. 
Much  of  the  concern  about  the  military 
tactics  employed  in  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
about  the  President's  power  to  set  mili- 
tary tactics,  has  been  based  on  an  in- 
complete and,  in  some  cases,  emotional 
understanding  of  the  incursion  into  Cam- 
bodia. 

That  is  why  many  of  us  have  been  con- 
cerned to  explore  nil  these  issues  with 
proper  thoroughness.  Many  of  us  think 
the  President's  tactics  are  militarily 
sound.  In  additicoi,  we  think  he  is  not 
only  empowered  by  the  Constitution  to 
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make  such  tactical  decisiGkis.  but  we 
think  he  is  required  by  the  Constitution 
to  act  with  such  vigor  and  ( irectness  in 
dispatching  his  duties  as  Copimander  in 
Chief 

Those  of  us  who  feel  this  way  have 
been  concerned  about  one  u4ng  from  the 
very  beginning  of  this  current  debate. 
We  have  been  concerned  lest  the  Senate 
make  a  significant  decision  sn  the  basis 
of  incomplete  and  InsufBcieit  informa- 
tion. 

The  decision  that  the  S€;iate  is  con- 
templating making  with  regard  to  the 
President's  powers  as  Cocmiander  in 
Chief  is  significant  and  un;  )recedented. 
It  Is  a  decision  of  constltuti  >nal  signifi- 
cance, reaching  to  the  very  fi  indamentals 
of  settled  practice.  It  tamp((rs  with  the 
traditional  separation  of  pcwers  in  the 
UjS.  Government. 

It  would  be  a  shame,  and  |a  dangerous 
deperture.  for  the  Senatel  to  plunge 
fthecul  with  a  Judgment  on  th ;  President's 
current  tactics,  and  on  his  i  owers  to  set 
tactics,  without  waiting  for  i ;  clear  read- 
ing on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  tactic 
in  question. 

Obviously  the  tactic  in  qu^tion  is  the 
decision  to  imdertake  an  at^ck,  limited 
in  scope  and  duration,  to  clean  out  the 
nest  of  interlocking  Cominunist  sanc- 
txiaries  along  the  border  between  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam. 

Obviously  the  tactic  generated  an  In- 
stantaneous and  emotional  i  response.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  feels  that  the  emo- 
tional outburst  was  way  ou^  of  propor- 
tion to  the  modification  of 
tics  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  am 
who  feel  that  a  wind  of  ei 
through  these  Halls  in  the 
May.  In  fact,  it  might  well 
the  strong  winds  blowing 
Halls  amounted  to  a  northeaster.  It  was 
a  generated  wind  of  protest  dominated 
by  that  minority  which  Is  jstrongest  In 
the  Northeast  section  of 

However  that  may  be 
crystal  clear.  Some  of  th^ 
most  vocal  critics  were  very 
criticism  before  there  was 
evidence  on  which  to  base  a 
the  President's  policy  with 
Cambodia  sanctuaries. 

This  is  why  a  number  of  4s  have  been 
anxious  to  explore  the  whole  range  of 
relevant  issues  with  proper  thoroughness, 
so  that  the  full  facts  about  the  Cam- 
bodian policy  may  be  known  before  the 
Senate  renders  a  decision  on  it.  and  on 
the  powers  of  the  office  frovi  which  the 
policy  originated. 

Thus  it  is  significant  that  |the  evidence 
continues  to  mount  that  the  policy  Is  a 
real  success.  I  am  sure  all  olj  us  hope  the 
operation  will  be  a  success.  Many  of  us 
think  It  has  already  proven  tself  to  be  a 
success.  For  those  who  are  lot  yet  con- 
vinced, the  evidence  of  succ«  ss  continues 
to  mount. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  the  infprmed  judg- 
ment of  an  acknowledged  ex|>ert. 

Mr.  President,  today's  ecition  of  the 
New  York  Times  contains  a  most  signifi- 
cant story  concerning  Sir  Robert  Thomp- 
son's support  for  President  Illxon's  policy 
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with  regard  to  the  sanctuaries  along  the 
Cambodia-South  Vietnam  border  area. 

Sir  Robert  is  widely  recognized  as  one 
of  the  world's  leading  authorities  on 
guerrilla  warfare.  He  is  the  author  of  "No 
Exit  From  Vietnam,"  an  important  book 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  all 
Senators  who  are  interested  in  the  glo- 
bal significance  of  the  limited  conflict 
in  which  we  are  involved.  In  addition,  Sir 
Robert  will  soon  be  publishing  a  book 
entitled  "Revolutionary  War  in  World 
Strategy,  1945-1969." 

Sir  Robert  gained  hL<:  knowledge  of 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the  field,  not  in  the 
groves  of  academe.  He  guided  the  British 
forces  to  victory  over  Communist  guer- 
rilla forces  in  Malaya  in  the  1950's. 

Thus  it  is  all  the  more  significant  that 
this  man  of  practical  wisdom  considers 
President  Nixon's  CambodiSLn  policy  wise. 
Sir  Robert  says  this: 

Cambodia  baa  been  Involved  from  the 
very  beginning.  It  baa  always  been  a  war 
for  Indochina.  Prince  Sihanouk  himaelf.  In 
his  magazine,  Le  Sangkum,  wrote  that  Cam- 
bodia's fate  was  tied  to  that  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

With  regard  to  the  sanctuaries.  Sir 
Robert  told  the  Times : 

If  President  Nixon  hadn't  moved  across  the 
border,  the  Communists  would  have  had  a 
secure  base  area  and  could  have  moved  onto 
the  rest  of  Cambodia  any  time  they  wanted 
to. 

Sir  Robert  places  special  emphasis  on 
the  psychological  lift  which  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  will  give  the  allies.  He 
says  this : 

The  whole  point  of  Vletnamlzatlon  la 
peychologlcal  Improvement,  not  Just  mlUUiry 
improvement.  Psychological  dominance  has 
long  been  the  key  to  North  Vietnamese  suc- 
cess. They  were  confident  and  the  people 
knew  it.  Now  this  operation,  as  an  unin- 
tended side  effect,  has  given  the  South  Viet- 
namese confidence. 

Of  course,  Sir  Robert  recognizes  that 
there  have  been  material  as  well  as 
psychological  gains  from  the  Cambodian 
operation.  He  is  convinced  that — 

It  wUl  take  the  Communists  a  long  time 
to  restock,  and  It  has  given  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment la  months  to  secure  Its  pacification 
program  In  the  delta. 

Sir  Robert  Is  convinced  that — 

The  Communists  cannot  afford  to  continue 
losing  strength  In  the  delta. 

Sir  Robert  believes  that  any  Commu- 
nist adjustment  to  recent  material  losses 
will  be  a  short-term  and  most  imperfect 
adjustment. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  may 
have  the  benefit  of  Sir  Robert's  Judg- 
ments, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  his 
interview  in  the  Times  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  "nmes.  June  17,  1970] 
Brtton  Backs  UNrrco  States  on  Cambodian 

Stkp;     OuKBknxA    Exfut    Oiscekns    Im- 

POSTANT  SUCCXSSES 

Sir  Robert  Thompson,  the  British  expert  on 
guerrilla  warfare,  believes  that  President 
Nixon  had  little  choice  but  to  go  into  Cam- 
bodia and  that  the  allied  operation  there  has 
achieved  some  important  successes. 


Sir  Robert,  considered  the  architect  of  the 
British  victory  over  the  Communist  guerril- 
las In  Malaya  in  the  nlneteen-flftles.  said  in 
an  interview  here.  "Cambodia  has  been  in- 
volved from  the  very  beginning.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  war  for  Indochina.  Prince  Si- 
hanouk himself.  In  his  magazine,  Le  Sang- 
kum,  wrote  that  Cambodia's  fate  was  tied  to 
that  of  South  Vietnam." 

"If  President  Nixon  hadn't  mo%'ed  across 
the  border,"  Sir  Robert  added,  "the  Commu- 
nists would  have  had  a  secure  base  area  and 
could  have  moved  into  the  rest  of  Cambodia 
any  time  they  wanted  to." 

Sir  Robert,  who  is  54  years  old,  carried  out 
a  study  mission  for  President  Nixon  in  Viet- 
nam last  year  and  has  often  been  cited  favor- 
ably by  the  President  as  an  expert  on  com- 
bating Communist  insurgency.  His  latest 
book,  "Revolutionary  War  in  World  Strategy, 
1946-1989."  will  be  published  here  next 
month. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL    CAIlf   CITED 

In  Sir  Robert's  view,  the  great  psycholog- 
ical lift  that  the  South  Vietnamese  ob- 
tained from  their  surprising  military  show- 
ing In  Cambodia  will  prove  very  beneficial  \o 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  program,  under  which 
American  troops  are  gradually  withdrawn  as 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  assume  the  major 
fighting  role. 

"The  whole  point  of  Vletnamlzatlon  Is 
psychological  Improvement,"  he  explained, 
"not  Just  military  Improvement.  Psychologi- 
cal dominance  has  long  been  a  key  to  North 
Vietnamese  success.  They  were  confident  and 
the  people  knew  It.  Now  this  operation,  as  an 
unintended  side  effect,  has  given  the  South 
Vietnamese  confidence." 

Sir  Robert,  a  soft-spoken  man  dressed  In 
a  dark  suit  and  an  English  club  tie,  also 
stressed  the  Importance  of  the  supplies  cap- 
tured by  the  Americans  and  South  Vietna- 
mese In  the  Communists'  border  sanctuaries. 

"SAIGON     GETTIMC    STSONCER" 

"It  Will  take  the  Communists  a  long  time 
to  restock,  and  It  has  given  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment 12  months  to  secure  its  pacification 
program  In  the  delta,"  he  said. 

This  could  be  a  critical  factor,  he  added. 
"The  Saigon  Government  has  been  getting 
stronger,  and  the  Communists  cannot  afford 
to  continue  losing  control  in  the  delta." 

In  guerrilla  warfare,  he  explained,  losing 
control  of  villages  and  their  supply  of  men 
and  rice  has  a  progressive  effect,  leading  to 
further  loss  of  power. 

Sir  Robert,  who  once  headed  the  British 
Advisory  Mission  in  Vietnam,  said  that  the 
key  question  in  Cambodia  is  whether  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  able  to  enroll  Cam- 
bodians to  help  them. 

'They  are  fanning  out  Into  small  units 
to  avoid  the  Americans  and  South  Viet- 
namese," he  said.  This  way  they  can  Uve 
off  the  land  for  a  while. 

TCRSOR    IS    A    WEAPON 

"But  some  time  they  will  need  new  sup- 
plies, and  if  they  don't  have  Cambodians  to 
do  their  village  organizing,  they  won't  have 
the  guerrilla  advantage  of  being  fishes  in  a 
friendly  sea." 

Sir  Robert  said  the  North  Vietnamese  did 
have  one  advantage.  "They  have  shown  their 
power  and  the  Cambodians  are  scared  to 
death  of  them,"  he  said.  Terror  is  critical  to 
guerrilla  warfare,  he  commented. 

Sir  Robert  said  that  he  beUeves,  in  gen- 
eral, that  Vletnamlzatlon  has  proceeded  well 
enough  for  President  Nixon  to  carry  out  his 
planned  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

He  criticized  what  he  termed  "the  tendency 
for  the  Americans  to  overload  the  South 
Vietnamese  with  sophisticated  military 
equipment  that  is  too  expensive  to  operate 
and  maintain."  "The  American  military  like 
to  Americanize  the  Vietnamese  Army."  he 
said. 
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ADDRESS  OF  FORREST  C.  POGUE  AT 
MURRAY  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Forrest  C. 
Pogue,  executive  director  of  the  George 
C.  Marshall  Research  Foundation,  has 
recently  received  honorary  degrees 
from  Washington  and  Lee  University  and 
Murray  State  University. 

At  Murray  State  on  June  6,  he  was 
privileged  to  give  the  commencement  ad- 
dress, and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Pogue,  who  is  the  author  of  a 
highly  respected  biography  of  General 
Marshall,  entitled  his  address  "Whirl  is 
King."  It  concerns  the  rising  tide  of  ex- 
tremism in  this  Nation,  and  piossible  dan- 
gers that  can  result. 

So  that  all  Senators  can  enjoy  Mr. 
Pogue's  wise  comments,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  his  address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whirl  is  King 

(By  Forrest  C.  Pogue) 

"Whirl  Is  king,  having  driven  out  Zeus." 
With  this  quotation  from  Aristophanes, 
Walter  Lippmann  began  a  volume  on  the 
whirling  confusion  of  his  day  which  fol- 
lowed the  sweeping  away  of  moral  authority 
and  traditions.  Huxley  was  right,  he  says, 
when  he  declared:  "A  man's  worst  dilBcul- 
tles  begin  when  he  is  able  to  do  as  he  likes." 

"What  most  distinguishes  the  generation 
who  have  approached  maturity  since  the 
debacle  of  idealism  at  the  end  of  the  war  is 
not  their  rebellion  against  the  religious  and 
moral  code  of  their  parents,  but  their  dis- 
illusionment with  their  own  rebellion.  It  U 
common  for  young  men  and  women  to  rebel, 
but  that  they  should  rebel  sadly  and  with- 
out faith  In  their  own  rebellion,  that  they 
should  detest  the  new  freedom  no  less  than 
the  old  certainties — that  is  something  of  a 
novelty.  As  Mr.  Canby  once  said,  'At  the 
age  of  seven  they  saw  through  their  parents 
and  characterized  them  in  a  phrase.  At 
fourteen  they  saw  through  education  and 
dodged  it.  At  eighteen  they  lost  respect  for 
their  home  towns,  and  at  twenty  they  saw 
that  our  social  system  Is  ridiculous.  At 
twenty-three  the  autobiography  ends  be- 
cause the  author  has  seen  through  society  to 
date  and  does  not  know  what  to  do  next.'  " 

"They  have  seen  through  the  religion  of 
nature  to  which  the  early  romantics  turned 
for  consolation.  .  .  .  They  have  seen  through 
the  religion  of  beauty  because,  for  one  thing, 
they  are  too  much  oppressed  by  the  ugliness 
of  Main  Street.  They  cannot  take  refuge  in 
an  ivory  tower  because  the  modern  apart- 
ment house,  with  a  radio  loudspeaker  on  the 
floor  above  and  on  the  floor  below  and  Just 
across  the  courtyard  will  not  permit  it.  They 
cannot  maike  a  religion  of  science  .  .  .  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  modern  sci- 
ence. They  never  learned  enough  mathe- 
matics and  physics.  ...  As  for  religion  of 
progress,  that  Is  preempted  by  George  Bab- 
bitt and  the  Rotary  Club,  and  the  religion  of 
humanity  is  utterly  unacceptable  to  those 
who  have  to  ride  In  the  subways  during  the 
rush  hour." 

"The  eager  search  for  new  religions,  the 
hasty  adherence  to  cults  .  .  .  are  confessions 
that  to  modern  man  his  activity  has  no  place 
in  any  rational  order.  His  life  seems  mere 
xestlessness  and  compulsion,  rather  than 
conduct  lighted  by  luminous  beliefs.  He  la 
possessed  by  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
amidst  which,  as  Mr.  Santayana  once  re- 
marked, he  redoubles  his  effort  when  he  has 
forgotten  his  aim." 

Having  recently  put  down  this  volume  of 


criticism  on  a  troubled  period  of  history.  I 
picked  up  another,  a  novel  on  the  genera- 
tion gap — of  the  difficulties  between  fathers 
and  sons.  The  story  opens  with  the  visit  of  a 
young  student  and  his  best  friend,  on  the 
way  home  from  university,  to  the  estate  of 
the  former's  father,  who,  while  completely 
out  of  date,  tries  to  keep  up  to  some  extent 
with  the  new  generation.  The  father's 
brother,  living  more  in  the  past,  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  cope  with  the  new  ideas. 

The  older  visitor,  a  medical  student,  is 
brash,  sure  of  himself,  almost  contemptuous 
of  the  older  generation.  "Your  father  is  a  nice 
old  man,"  he  tells  his  college  friend,  "but  his 
day  is  done."  We  are  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  argument  which  follows  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  generations.  The  stu- 
dent starts  one  argument  by  declaring  that 
■"negation  is  the  most  useful  thing  of  all." 
Angered,  the  brother  of  the  host  retorts, 
"You  deny  everything,  or,  speaking  more 
precisely,  you  destroy  everything.  . .  .  But  one 
must  construct  too,  you  know."  "That's  not 
our  business  now,"  said  the  student  impa- 
tiently, "The  ground  must  be  cleared  first." 
"But  do  you  destroy  without  knowing  why," 
came  the  question.  "We  shall  destroy  because 
we  are  a  force." 

The  two  books  might  have  been  written 
this  week.  But  the  former  Lippmann's  Pref- 
ace to  Morals,  I  first  read  forty  years 
ago  in  Dr.  Lowry's  Sociology  class,  and  the 
second,  Turgenev's  Fathers  and  Sons, 
appeared  in  Russia  more  than  100  years  ago. 
But  the  problems  they  describe  are  com- 
pletely contemporary.  I  have  been  amused  on 
rereading  them  to  find  that  I  have  reacted 
differently  since  the  first  reading.  I  read 
Lippmann  as  a  Junior  and  felt  somewhat  irri- 
tated at  his  viewpoint  toward  youth.  The 
Turgenev  I  read  In  1932,  a  few  months 
out  of  graduate  school,  with  a  Master's  de- 
gree and  no  Job — returned  to  my  home  in  a 
tiny  West  Kentucky  town — reduced  to  klU- 
ing  boredom  by  turning  through  the  pages 
of  Everyman  classics.  I  was  inclined  then  to 
feel  that  the  great  society  of  my  day  had 
blundered  into  a  staggering  depression  that 
was  upsetting  the  entire  whole  economy — 
and  particularly  preventing  me  from  getting 
a  Job — and  that  it  needed  to  be  swept  away 
so  that  we  could  begin  again  properly.  Quite 
aged,  a  few  months  past  twenty,  I  was  cer- 
tain that  some  changes  needed  to  be  made; 
that  they  needed  to  be  made  now. 

Three  things  stand  out  from  the  books 
by  Lippman  and  Turgenev  concerning  the 
young:  (1)  their  desire  to  change  every- 
thing at  once  and  to  start  fresh,  (2)  the 
tendency  to  grow  bored  and  world  weary 
with  the  changes  they  have  begvm.  and  (3) 
impatience  with  authority. 

Extravagance  and  youth  go  together.  It 
makes  each  new  generation  Interesting  and 
difficult  for  the  generation  passing  off  the 
stage.  The  extravagance  is  made  bearable 
for  the  old  because  of  the  knowledge — as  one 
critic  writes  of  FATHERS  AND  SONS — that 
in  twenty  years  the  son  will  himself  under- 
stand what  it  is  to  be  called  out-of-date. 

Although  Turgenev's  young  student  occa- 
siouaUy  attacked  the  romantic  ideas  of  the 
age  Just  past,  he  showed  many  of  their  at- 
titudes In  the  extravagance  of  language. 
From  the  time  of  Byron  to  that  of  Hugo, 
the  yoiug  intellectuals  and  artists  had  at- 
tacked tradition  In  ideas  as  they  did  In  dress. 
Long  locks,  oddities  In  clothing,  became  the 
fashion  as  conformity  In  non-conforr^m 
became  the  rage.  At  one  stage  they  won  the 
nick  name  "Les  Incroyables"  (the  Incredlbles 
or  unbelievables)  for  their  eccentricities. 
Their  writings,  music,  and  art  were  marked 
by  a  breaking  away  from  classic  forms,  by  a 
deep  melancholy,  admiration  of  the  noble 
savage,  a  desire  to  escape  to  nature,  a  love 
for  the  morbid,  and  a  certain  preoccupation 
with  death.  The  medical  student  who 
preached  Nihilism  spoke  of  an  age  of  soienoe 


but  his  exuberant  talk  of  sweeping  every- 
thing away  and  starting  over  had  a  Ro- 
mantic wlldness  about  It  which  appealed 
to  a  generation  of  Anarchists  who  sought  to 
purge  old  sins  and  discarded  Ideas  by  bomb- 
ing or  shooting  a  number  of  high  officials, 
including  in  twenty  years  the  murders  of 
the  Tsar  of  Russia,  shortly  after  he  emanci- 
pated the  serfs,  the  President  of  France,  the 
King  of  Italy,  the  Empress  of  Austria,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
vinced that  the  removal  of  those  In  author- 
ity and  the  destruction  of  police  stations, 
banks,  and  government  offices  would  over- 
night bring  the  millenlum,  they  cheerfully 
blew  up  themselves  along  with  their  vlctlnu 
or  siirrendered  happily  to  the  police.  One  can 
understand  the  killing  of  a  tyrant  or  the 
bombing  of  a  monster  when  their  removals 
migbt  bring  a  better  Ufe.  But  the  anarchistic 
terrorists  made  no  distinction  between  bad 
and  good  men.  All  aut^iorlty  was  bad  and  it 
must  be  removed  in  every  form. 

The  student  of  the  past  may  well  be 
concerned  by  the  violence  of  the  last  few 
years  and  will  agree  that  \mlverslties  are  in 
a  state  of  crisis.  But  he  will  not  concede  that 
this  Is  unparalleled  In  modem  history.  His 
concern  Is  that  through  neglect  of  the  study 
of  history,  the  young  will  Ignore  some  les- 
sons and  some  warnings. 

Pew  young  militants  in  the  universities 
realize  or  care  how  painfully  the  modem 
university  system  has  been  develc^jed  and 
freedom  of  Instruction  and  discussion  in 
classrooms  won.  Early  universities  grew  up 
around  small  communities  of  students  which 
had  been  established  near  a  cathedral  where 
churchmen  taught  Interpretations  of  the 
scriptures  or  canon  law.  The  power  to  give 
licenses  to  teach  was  conferred  on  the 
churchmen  in  charge  by  popes,  kings,  and 
emperors.  Some  rulers  and  churchmen,  in 
order  to  aid  poor  students,  set  up  endow- 
ments which  helped  to  provide  subsistence. 
Students  found  their  own  lodgings,  usually 
near  the  lecture  rooms,  and  made  their  own 
arrangements  for  lectures  with  professors, 
sometimes  swearing,  according  to  tradition, 
that  they  would  not  use  their  knives  or 
swords  on  professors  if  they  failed  their  ex- 
aminations. One  took  what  the  professor  was 
Inclined  to  teach  and  accepted  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  church. 

Many  universUy  students  were  older  than 
the  average  student  of  the  present  day  and 
were  not  always  gentle  in  their  manners. 
Over  pots  of  ale  and  glasses  of  wine  in  tav- 
erns, they  engaged  In  quarrels,  and  some 
were  seized  for  theft  of  purses  and  for  sword- 
play.  To  avoid  Inevitable  clashes  between 
Town  and  Gown  and  to  prevent  loc*l  author- 
ities from  entering  the  lecture  rooms  to  haul 
out  students  for  punishment,  the  universi- 
ties in  time  lodged  their  students  within 
walls  and  established  curfews  and  rules  for 
their  comings  and  goings.  Except  In  such 
matters  as  murder  and  sacrilege,  the  city 
authorities  tended  to  leave  to  university  offi- 
cials the  keeping  of  order  within  their  pre- 
cincts. One  can  see  in  Heidelberg  the  uni- 
versity JaU  where  youthful  offenders  were 
kept.  He  can  also  see  a  copy  of  a  proclama- 
tion addressed  by  the  Tsar  of  Russia  to  his 
troops,  when  they  came  through  Heidelberg 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  forbidding  them 
to  stable  their  horses  or  biUet  their  men  in 
the  buildings  and  yards  of  the  university. 

In  the  period  between  the  early  Middle 
Ages  and  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  nearly  every 
major  country  of  Europe  had  developed  xini- 
versities,  adding  to  the  original  faculty  of 
theology  other  faculties  of  philosophy,  medi- 
cine, and  law.  Even  though  they  became 
powerful,  administrators  became  aware  that 
their  rights  did  not  extend  to  making  at- 
tacks against  the  emperor  or  king  nor  to 
teaclilng  heresy.  Professors  and  students  at- 
tacking the  authority  of  the  state  could  be 
hanged  and  those  guilty  of  heretical  teach- 
ings could  be  JaUed  or  even  burned.  Cautious 
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schoolmen  learned  to  avoid  touchy  topics  of 
state  and  advanced  interpretation  a  of  the 
scriptures.  Or  often  they  learned  to  hide  at- 
tacks on  a  modern  tyrant  In  a  clasJ  Ic  course 
involving  the  history  of  Rome  and  ureeee. 

When  liberal  Ideas  In  the  universities  came 
In  touch  with  a  liberal  movement  within  a 
country,  an  opening  was  made  wl  ilch  per- 
mitted students  unaccustomed  latitude. 
Thus,  the  Napoleonic  wars,  with  their 
spreading  of  nationalism  and  denands  for 
unity  in  historically  divided  states  such  as 
Italy  and  Germany  encouraged  stuc  ents  and 
professors  in  lands  oppoeed  to  th;  French 
Emperor  to  preach  unification  of  th  sir  coun- 
tries in  the  classroom.  Students  la  several 
of  the  smaller  German  states  organi  zed  clubs 
where,  after  taking  fierce  oaths  of  brother- 
hood, they  read  fiery  attacks  on  Napoleon 
and  sang  stirring  songs  of  German  \  inlty.  Af- 
ter Waterloo  they  continued  theli  demand 
for  German  unity  although  It,  in  (  (feet,  in- 
volved opposition  to  the  rulers  o(  Austria. 
Russia,  and  Pnissia  who  desired  that  the 
German  states  remain  numerous  a  nd  weak. 
It  was  in  this  climate  of  reac  ion  that 
German  students  In  1817.  sttU  tasting  the 
heady  wine  of  German  nationalii  m.  orga- 
nized a  fesUval  at  Wartburg  Castle,  associ- 
ated with  Luther's  16th  centiu-y  del  Inance  of 
the  Pope.  It  was  no  Woodstock  but  it  fright- 
ened the  authorities.  In  the  spirit  nore  of  a 
pep  rally  rather  than  of  consf  iracy.  or 
should  we  call  it  "Uvlng  theater",  tl  ey  tossed 
into  a  blazing  bonfire  a  wig.  a  x>rporal's 
cane,  a  copy  of  Prussian  police  re  pulations, 
and  the  plays  of  Kotzbue.  a  Germa  a  conser- 
vative dramatist,  who  was  suspected  of  be- 
ing In  the  pay  of  Russia.  The  burned  sym- 
bols represented  the  court,  hldetound  re- 
strictions, the  Army,  the  State.  Prjice  Met- 
ternlch.  as  representative  of  the  Bnperor  of 
the  A>istro-Hungarian  empire,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  task  of  keeping  Conservative 
forces  in  control  of  Europe,  watched  warily 
thi^student  movement.  When  some  months 
late%  a  half  crazed  student  killed  iCotzebue, 
Metternlch  acted  quickly.  Summon  ng  repre- 
sentatives of  neighboring  nations  to  Oarls- 
bad  he  persuaded  them  to  put  1  ito  effect 
strong  decrees  against  freedom  o '  instruc- 
tion and  of  the  press.  Special  cunitors  were 
appointed  to  oversee  universities,  guards 
were  placed  Inside  classrooms,  ant  in  many 
schools  special  subjects,  such  as  h  story  and 
philosophy,  were  suppressed  or  kapt  under 
special  surveillance.  (It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  history,  a  topic  which  periods  ally  some 
of  our  xxniversity  friends  propose  tj  toss  out 
as  irrelevant  to  the  present  day.  Mas  always 
a  topic  which  despotic  monarchs  suppressed 
first  as  dangerous  to  the  monarcliy.) 

There  were  stirrings  in  1830  amonfe  students 
and  workers  but  little  of  a  profound  revolu- 
tionary nature  came  until  1848 — tae  year  of 
revolution  throughout  Europe.  The  prime 
participants  were  members  of  the  b  }urgeolsle, 
workers,  and  students.  In  Paris  after  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  had  forbidden 
a  banquet  on  Washington's  birtUday,  stu- 
dents of  the  university  Joined  tl  e  workers 
and  middle  class  representatives  :n  demon- 
strations against  the  king.  Plred  or  by  troops 
protecting  the  royal  palaces,  the  dissidents 
threw  up  barricades  in  the  streets  ( if  the  city. 
Frightened  and  disheartened  the  king  fled 
and  the  surprised  rioters  proclal|ned  a  re- 
public. The  news  from  Paris  spretld  through 
Europe  where  capital  after  capital.  long  weary 
of  repressive  rule,  rose  In  revolt.  ,A  student 
march  In  Vienna  asking  freedom  |from  cen- 
sorship helped  to  spark  the  risiiig  in  that 
city.  In  panic,  the  emperor  permitoed  arms  to 
be  given  to  students  who  organized  an 
"Academic  Legion"  and  passed  tte  s\immer 
pleasantly  attempting  to  run  tt  e  govern- 
ment of  the  city. 

Exuberant  students  Joined  wlih  revolu- 
tionists acroM  Burope  In  movements  In 
which  they  hopwl  to  bring  autonomy  to 
aome,  unity  to  otben,  extend  tte  right  to 
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vote  to  the  middle  class,  and  obtain  better 
wages  and  hours  for  workers.  Following  a 
pattern  which  was  to  become  commonplace 
in  later  risings,  the  coalition  of  moderate  and 
left  wing  elements  soon  fell  apart.  Demands 
by  the  workers  frightened  the  middle  class, 
extravageint  statements  and  recriminations 
drove  many  moderates  into  the  arms  of  the 
reaction.  When  the  workers  refused  to  mod- 
erate their  demands,  officers  of  the  new  re- 
public called  in  troops.  Within  a  short  time 
some  3000  radicals — part  of  them  students — 
were  shot  or  hanged.  Having  ventured  out- 
side their  gates,  the  students  received  no 
quarter.  In  Vienna,  a  large  military  force, 
encouraged  by  Russia,  drove  out  the  liberal 
government  with  much  bloodshed.  By  the 
end  of  1848  the  revolution  was  at  an  end 
with  few  gains  for  liberalism.  The  republic 
was  retained  In  Prance,  but  In  the  hands  of 
the  nephew  of  the  Napoleon  I.  Within  three 
years,  Louis  Napoleon  had  made  himself  "Em- 
peror  of  the  French. 

In  the  years  that  followed  students  split 
along  class  lines.  Students  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  upper  middle  class  abstained  from 
revolt;  some  of  the  poorer  Joined  Marxist 
groups  or  slipi>ed  swiftly  from  school  life  Into 
Bohemian  quarters  of  great  cities  to  engage 
In  talk  and  dreams  of  the  Revolution.  Al- 
though students  furnished  fighters  to  politi- 
cal nots  In  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies, leaving  their  wounded  or  dead  In 
bloody  skirmishes  In  the  streets,  they  left  the 
leadership  and  the  main  work  to  the  working 
class.  At  times,  there  was  an  attempt  to  aid 
in  peaceful  picketing  or  in  demonstration  in 
favor  of  imprisoned  laborers,  but  a  lack  of 
community  understanding  and  cooperation 
existed  between  those  who  had  gone  from  the 
secondary  schools  and  academies  into  univer- 
sities and  their  worker  counterparts  who  had 
left  school  in  the  lower  grades  to  enter  the 
factories  and  the  mills.  A  cleavage  developed 
which  has  never  been  completely  closed. 

For  the  most  part,  the  American  universi- 
ties developed  without  the  Eurojjean  tradi- 
tion of  violent  confrontations  with  police 
and  troops.  Often  deliberately  placed  In  small 
communities  away  from  cities  or  set  apart 
from  the  community  In  which  they  lived  by 
dormitory  and  club  life.  American  students 
tended,  until  recently,  to  be  onlookers  rather 
than  participants  In  the  upheavals  In  politi- 
cal and  economic  life.  Only  after  graduation, 
when  they  had  found  their  way  Into  profes- 
sions did  they  become  linked  with  activist 
groups. 

To  some  degree,  the  universities  In  the 
United  States  owed  their  economic  support 
to  a  certain  neutralism  in  political  and  eco- 
nomic strife.  The  private  Institutions  de- 
pended on  gifts  by  the  wealthy  to  pay  for 
buildings  and  Instruction  while  the  state 
Institutions,  dependent  often  on  the  good- 
will of  governors  and  legislatures,  found  It 
expedient  to  court  the  favor  of  state  authori- 
ties. In  a  sense,  there  was  a  reversion  to  the 
compromise  of  the  Middle  Ages — the  Town 
respected  the  rights  of  the  Gown  as  long  as 
the  latter  kept  its  criticisms  within  Its  walls. 
For  some  reason,  student  activists  of  the 
present  day  have  never  understood  this  com- 
promise and  have  assimied  that  presidents 
and  deans  are  free  agents  who  can  be  forced 
to  grant  not  only  changes  within  the  univer- 
sities proper  but  also  made  Into  agents  who 
can  coerce  the  state  Although  within  the 
past  fifty  years,  administrators  and  older  pro- 
fessors have  won  great  freedom  of  action  in 
their  own  affairs  and  have  built  up  consider- 
able immunity  against  alumni  and  legislative 
censorship  of  their  programs,  they  are  de- 
pendent on  a  continued  flow  of  Income  from 
Increased  endowments  and  legislative  appro- 
priations. 

In  a  period  of  Inflated  costs  and  Increased 
dem&nds  on  private  universities  by  student 
groups,  the  private  institutions  are  particu- 
larly vulnerable.  Student  demonstrations 
Vblcb    frighten    conservative    or    moderate 


donors  place  the  university  In  Intolerable 
situations.  Their  traditions  of  free  8p>eech 
favor  the  students;  their  practical  will  to 
survive  favors  refusal  of  excessive  demands. 
Small  wonder  that  administrators  appear 
vacillating  to  both  sides. 

The  state  universities  are  in  almost  f^ven 
worse  plight,  despite  rather  generous  appro- 
priations In  recent  years.  Without  large  en- 
dowments, required  to  admit  ever-increasing 
numbers  of  state  residents,  the  state  schools 
have  struggled  to  provide  new  classrooms, 
dormitories,  greatly  enlarged  faculties  amid 
spiraling  costs.  Legislatures  already  over- 
whelmed by  demands  for  funds  for  public 
school  education,  for  highways,  for  social 
welfare  programs  look  increasingly  for  a 
place  to  cut  appropriations. 

In  this  situation,  militants  must  face  the 
fact  that  while  they  may  be  able  to  burn 
down  a  school,  drive  presidents  and  deans 
from  their  offices  and  even  their  homes,  and 
seize  buildings,  they  cannot  coerce  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  states.  These  men  have  been 
threatened  by  experts.  But  they  react  poorly 
to  demonstrations.  Much  more  effective  are 
the  returns  from  the  precincts. 

At  the  last  rally  in  Washington,  which 
serious-minded  college  organizers  kept 
peaceful  despite  the  efforts  of  a  small  group 
to  make  It  violent  (those  student  marshal 
pigs  were  worse  than  the  cops  "some  mili- 
tants declared),  the  main  theme  was  that 
the  next  student  move  would  be  in  the  fall 
elections.  A  few  ruled  out  this  move  and 
called  for  revolution.  This  last  group  made 
two  fundamental  errors  In  Judgment — one 
a  failure  to  see  that  the  revolution  has  been 
made  and  the  other  a  failure  to  see  that  the 
base  for  the  more  violent  revolution  they 
desire  does  not  exist. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  student  born  18-20 
years  ago  to  realize  the  tremendous  revolu- 
tion that  has  swept  this  country  in  one  col- 
lege generation.  And  It  has  come  in  the  case 
of  concessions  to  Black  people  and  to  stu- 
dents, not  because  of  rallies  or  marches  but 
because  a  great  many  people — black  and 
white,  young  and  old.  conservative  and  rad- 
ical— have  known  in  their  hearts  for  years 
that  changes  were  required.  The  rallies  and 
the  dramatizations  of  injustices  have  played 
their  part,  but  they  would  have  come  to 
nothing  but  for  the  fact  that  there  was  silent 
support  from  the  moderates. 

Oandhl,  shriveled,  toothless,  half-naked, 
dressed  In  rough  cloth  that  he  had  spun  him- 
self, mobilized  a  people  against  a  mighty  em- 
pire m  the  1920s  and  1930s.  He  did  it  not  by 
violence  nor  by  Invective  but  by  catching 
the  conscience  of  the  British  people.  He  was 
safe  from  clubbings  becatise  his  calm  non- 
violent protests  made  uneasy  a  people  which 
had  treasured  Independence.  Their  support 
gave  him  victory. 

Isn't  this  the  way  continued  change  must 
come?  Does  not  deep  revolutionary  change 
In  our  ways  and  institutions,  as  opposed  to 
revolution  "for  the  hell  of  It",  require  a 
broader  base  than  student  protest?  How  can 
students  drawn  from  every  state  In  the  land, 
dependent  on  scholarships,  family  allow- 
ances, or  government-backed  loans  continue 
to  close  down  universities?  Millions  of  older 
people  are  as  uneasy  or  as  outraged  as  stu- 
dents are  about  many  of  the  national  and 
International  problems  that  we  face.  But  the 
amall  band  of  activists  by  their  clowning, 
their  flouting  of  every  rule  of  free  discus- 
sion, their  Marcuslan  scorn  for  tolerance 
and  moderation,  are  depriving  their  move- 
ment of  the  sentimental  advantage  that 
American  students  have  possessed  for  gen- 
erations. Although  stvidents  have  upset  their 
parents  and  neighbors  for  centuries,  there 
has  been  a  wry  tolerance  and  a  forgiving 
approach  to  college  pranks  and  extravagant 
actions  through  the  yean.  That  advantage  Li 
drying  up. 

Where  U  the  working  clan  support  that  • 
successful  revolutltm  requires?  Where  Is  the 
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backing  of  a  solid  ethnic  group  which  might 
reinforce  student  demands?  The  worker  made 
his  own  fight  for  more  than  fifty  years — 
with  little  assistance  from  students  I  would 
note — In  strikes  and  organization  and  bloody 
encounters  at  first  for  decent  working  hoiirs, 
and  then  for  better  wages,  and  finally  for 
security  for  his  old  age.  Now  that  he  has 
them  he  does  not  react  well  to  accusations 
that  he  Is  a  crass  materialist.  Having  skimped 
and  saved  to  send  his  children  to  a  college 
which  he  never  had  a  chimce  to  attend,  he 
Is  outraged  when  students  invite  his  help  In 
closing  It  down. 

At  tlmee  In  the  past  there  has  l)een  a 
tacit  community  of  Interest  between  most 
students  and  some  Blacks.  But  can  the  white 
students  from  well-to-do  homes  mobilize  the 
majority  of  the  Blacks  against  materialism? 
Many  Blacks  resent  the  efforts  of  the  student 
militants  to  tell  them  what  Is  good  for  them. 
The  student  leaders  who  announce  their 
Intent  to  stage  future  revolutions  might  well 
ponder  the  reaction  of  a  Black  worker  at 
tl>e  time  of  the  recent  demonstraUon  In 
Washington:  "Revolution  Is  the  latest  fad 
with  those  white  college  kids.  They  know 
their  daddies   can   afford   It. " 

The  danger  Is  that  the  excesses  of  the  stu- 
dent militants — the  mind-blowing  type 
where  "Whirl  Is  king'— can  bring  repression 
and  Indefinite  postponement  of  the  true 
and  deep  revolution— Jxistlce  for  the  Blacks, 
constructive  changes  In  the  educational  sys- 
tem. In  depth  attack  on  poverty,  environ- 
mental pollution,  war,  overpopulation — the 
whole  list  of  contemporary  Ills.  In  a  man- 
ner reminiscent  of  the  young  student  In 
Turgenev's  book,  some  of  the  militant  leaders 
have  recently  reeled  off  a  number  of  sum- 
mer pastimes  for  settling  the  world's  prob- 
lems— Infiltration  of  factories  where  they 
can  stage  showdowns,  causing  widespread 
power  shortages,  contaminating  water  supply, 
blocking  main  traffic  arteries  (that  was  done 
for  several  days  recently  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  aiding  the  campaigns  of  all 
the  candidates  who  promised  law  and 
order).  This  type  of  approach  to  solving 
crucial  problems.  Is  equivalent  to  advocat- 
ing the  burning  down  of  medical  schools  as 
the  cure  for  cancer. 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  easy  answer  to  the 
problems  which  seriously  divide  this  coun- 
try. War,  disarmament,  race,  pollution  have 
been  with  us  for  generations  and  they  will 
not  be  solved  by  a  nihilistic  approach.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  progress  we  have  made  has 
come  In  part  because  professors  such  as 
Doctor  Lowry  here  have  examined  problems 
with  their  students,  have  spoken  out  In  the 
classroom  and  to  clubs  where  they  were  In- 
vited, have  taken  time  to  talk  with  genuinely 
troubled  students  In  their  offices,  and  have 
educated  a  group  of  citizens  whose  voices 
have  been  decisive  In  their  communities. 

I  realize  that  this  process  seems  unduly 
slow.  But  I  would  preserve  the  right  of  free 
discussion.  I  would  condemn  the  swollen- 
faced  extremist,  full  of  rage  and  hate,  who 
screams  himself  hoarse  with  cries  of  "Com- 
munist rat"  or  "Fasist  pig."  I  am  old-fash- 
ioned enough  to  believe  that  problems  must 
still  be  approached  with  reason.  I  believe 
that  there  Is  still  a  place  In  the  quiet  of 
the  university  community  where  a  wise  pro- 
fessor and  a  thoughtful  group  of  students 
can  come  closer  to  solutions  than  In  angry 
confrontations. 

In  this  climate,  there  must  be  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  In  authority  to 
make  adjustments  required  by  changing 
Umes.  But  there  can  be  no  free  discussion 
on  the  basis  of  non-negotiable  demands. 
Neither  can  there  be  useful  dialogue  on  the 
basis  of  topics  which  are  ruled  out  of  order. 
I  have  been  encouraged  in  recent  weeks  by 
the  way  In  which  the  students,  faculty,  and 
administration  of  Murray  State  have  han- 
dled the  crisis  which  followed  the  tragedy  at 


Kent  State.  There  was  an  attempt  to  exam- 
ine the  issues  and  to  let  representatives  In 
Washington  and  elsewhere  know  their  views. 

Particularly  encouraging  has  been  the  de- 
cision by  many  students  to  turn  their  ener- 
gies m  the  coming  months  to  the  ballot  box. 
More  effective  than  any  shouting  match  Is  a 
carefully  run  campaign.  But  victories  at  the 
polls  demand  more  than  sudden  Improvisa- 
tion. And  candidacies  can  be  wrecked  by  vio- 
lence on  the  eve  of  elections.  The  frighten- 
ing thing  Is  that  some  students  have  said 
"We  will  give  the  system  one  more  chance" 
as  If  there  must  be  Instant  success,  or  else. 
It  Is  a  bit  like  kicking  a  slot  machine  because 
It  doesn't  pay  off  the  first  time  you  put  in 
your  quarter. 

I  believe  our  extremely  serious  problems 
deserve  a  more  thoughtful  answer  than  that. 
Because  we  are  dealing  with  civilization  and 
the  decisions  we  make  may  be  fatal  ones. 
We  shall  need  a  broad  coalition  to  make  our 
Ideas  work.  I  often  hear  repeated  nowadays, 
the  powerful  lines  of  William  B.  Yeats,  «Tit- 
ten  a  half  century  ago: 

"Things  fall  apart;  the  centre  cannot  hold; 
Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world. 
The  blood-dimmed  tide  Is  loosed,  and  every- 
where 
The  ceremony  of  Innocence  Is  drowned: 
The  best  lack  all  conviction,  while  the  worst 
Are  full  of  passionate  Intensity." 

Kenneth  Clark  repeats  that  verse  in  his 
book.  Civilization,  which  was  published 
recently.  He  makes  the  point  that  civiliza- 
tion, seemingly  strong.  Is  actually  quite  frag- 
ile and  that  It  can  be  destroyed  by  a  num- 
ber of  factors.  It  Is  endangered  by  a  number 
of  fears  such  as  war.  Invasion,  plague  or 
famine.  It  is  stifled  by  those  who  oppose 
growth  or  change.  It  is  doomed  by  exhaus- 
tion or  by  feelings  of  hopelessness.  Civiliza- 
tion, he  continues,  requires  confidence — (1) 
a  confidence  In  the  society  In  which  we  live, 
(3)  a  beUef  In  Its  philosophy,  (3)  a  beUef 
in  its  laws,  and  (4)  a  confidence  In  one's 
mental  powers.  Above  all,  there  must  be  a 
sense  of  permanence.  Civilized  man,  he  ar- 
gues, must  feel  he  belongs  somewhere  in 
time  and  space,  consciously  looking  forward 
and  back.  All  of  these,  one  might  add,  are 
aided   by   the  free    university. 

Such  a  society  must  be  based  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  mistakes  and  our  successes.  It  re- 
quires a  courage  that  does  not  drop  out,  a 
tolerance  that  does  not  shout  down  those 
with  whom  we  disagree,  a  willingness  to  tes- 
tify to  one's  beliefs,  an  ability  to  work  pa- 
tiently for  a  desired  end.  Let  \is  hope  that 
the  tremendous  energy  that  has  been  shown 
In  the  protests  of  the  past  year  can  be 
brought  to  the  building  of  a  constructive 
program  that  can  affirm  rather  than  deny. 

In  a  thoughtful  column  the  other  day. 
James  Reston  made  an  appeal  which  we 
might  all  think  about  in  an  era  when  it  Is 
easier  to  scream  at  an  opponent  than  to 
discuss  his  position.  Declaring  that  we  suf- 
fered from  inflated  language  and  despair,  he 
suggested  that  we  turn  to  the  following 
statement  by  the  philosopher.  Alfred  North 
Whitehead: 

"It  is  the  first  step  of  wisdom  to  recognize 
advances  in  civilization  as  processes  which 
all  but  UTeck  the  society  in  which  they  occur 
.  .  .  the  art  of  free  society  consists.  first,'«ln 
the  maintenance  of  the  symbolic  code;  and 
secondly,  in  a  fearlessness  of  revision  .  .  . 
those  societies  which  cannot  combine  rever- 
ence to  their  symbols  with  freedom  of  revi- 
sion, must  ultimately  decay." 

Twenty-six  years  ago  today,  I  was  aboard 
a  landing  craft  In  the  English  Channel,  part 
of  a  follow-up  force  which  was  to  go  In  after 
the  beaches  of  Normandy  (In  our  case, 
Omaha  Beach)  had  been  secured.  In  the  pre- 
vious five  days,  as  we  wtdted  anxiously  on 
our  LST,  there  had  been  time  to  think  of  the 
ccwnlng  attack  and  what  It  meant  for  us  and 


our  generation.  We  had  had  years  of  con- 
fusion, of  moral  doubts,  of  internal  division. 
For  years  "Whirl"  had  Indeed  been  king. 
Now  we  were  united  and  our  minds  and 
hearts  were  set  on  one  thing.  All  our  en- 
ergies were  set  on  victory. 

TTiere  were  some  who  felt  that  the  out- 
come of  the  battle  would  determine  whether 
Western  Europe  regained  Its  freedom  and 
whether  the  right  to  speak,  write,  and  teach 
freely  would  be  restored.  There  was  the  ques- 
tion whether  young  Europeans,  then  in  La- 
IXM'  battalions.  In  the  Resistance,  or  In  pris- 
ons, would  again  have  the  chance  to  go  to 
school  or  to  pursue  their  professions.  We 
were  not  happy  at  the  prospect  of  what  the 
coming  battle  might  bring  to  tis  personally. 
But  we  felt  that  It  was  right  that  we  should 
be  there.  And  from  that  we  gained  an  abid- 
ing strength. 

We  still  have  fearful  struggles  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  still  need  the  unity  of  purpose 
that  sustained  us  In  1944.  Let  us  hope — let 
us  pray — that  we  shall  soon  find  a  cause  that 
will  enlist  our  best  efforts  for  our  country 
and  for  man. 


CHIPPING  AWAY  AT  THE  COLD  WAR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  nave 
been  encouraged  at  the  support  for  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  that  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  Idaho  press.  This  was 
not  always  the  case.  When  I  first  spoke 
out  in  opposition  to  our  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  6  years  ago,  I  stood 
pretty  much  alone.  Today,  this  Is  no 
longer  the  case. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  read  an 
editorial  entitled  "A  Step  Toward  Na- 
tional Sanity"  published  in  the  June  9, 
1970,  issues  of  the  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 
News.  The  News  correctly  points  out 
that  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  is 
a  bipartisan  one  written  with  a  purpose 
of  withdrawing  and  then  withholding 
American  jx)wer  in  Cambodia.  It  makes 
two  major  generalizations — one  at  the 
beginning  and  one  at  the  conclusion  oi 
the  editorial — which  I  wish  to  share  with 
my  colleagues. 

The  News  editorial  begins — 

Although  It  hasn't  been  labeled  as  such, 
the  Church -Coojjer  amendment  to  a  mili- 
tary appropriations  bill  that  may  come  to  a 
vote  this  week  In  the  United  States  Senate 
can  be  interpreted  as  a  blow  to  the  nation- 
al cold  war  policy  to  which  the  United 
States  has  been  committed  since  the  early 
1950s. 

After  discussing  American  foreign  pol- 
icy and  and  its  excesses  since  that  time, 
the  News  sums  up : 

As  a  step  toward  the  return  of  national 
sanity  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  to  withhold 
funds  that  otherwise  might  permit  unlimited 
extension  of  the  Vietnam  war  Into  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  should  be  approved  by  the 
United  States  Senate." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  an  ad- 
mirable summing-up  of  the  matter 
pending  before  us  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  News  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

A  Step  Toward  National  Sanitt 

Although  It  hasn't  been  labeled  as  such, 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment  to  a  military 
appropriations  bill  that  may  come  to  a  vote 
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this  week  In  the  United  States 
be  Interpreted  as  a  blow  to  the  t 
war  policy  to  which  the  United 
been  committed  since  the  early  195qB 

The  Church-Cooper  amendment 
off  military  funds  for  use  In  Car  ' 
June  30.  It  would  serve  to  prev 
ment   of  U.S.   military  action   In 
China  theater,  and  would  throw 
of  the  Senate  behind  President  Nlxc^n 
intention  to  withdraw  all  U.S 
Cambodia  by  or  before  June  30. 

That  President  Nixon  does  not 
Senate's  support  of  his  commltmen ; 
the  point. 

The  cold  war  may  have  been 
World  War  II  ended  with  the 
all  but  two  major  power  cen 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Of 
United  States  was  possessed  of  tl 
strength — plvis    the    atomic    bomb 
power  that  terrified  both  Its 
those  who  were  defenseless  agalns 

With  the  defeat  of  Hitler's  legldns 
rope,  the  two  former  allies  resume^ 
suit  of  their  national  interests 
Union,  which  had  been  a  pariah 
world  powers  and  had  suffered 
total  of  17  million  war  deaths  as 
the  world  war.  remained  suspicion  s 
of  a  resurgent  Germany  but  also  o 
aUles.  . 

Such  suspicion   Is  understandable 
recalls  that  following  the  Russian 
of  1917.  armies  of  the  United  S" 
and  Britain  moved  into  Russia 
to  prevent  the  Bolsheviks  from 
their  power  to  rule  Russia. 

Russia,  which  had  born  the  br 
fight  against  Hitler's  legions  and 
had  suffered   the  greatest  casualties 
the  Allies,  chose  to  remain  in  thu 
of  eastern  Europe  from  which  tl^elr 
had  driven  the  Germans. 

What  appeared  to  the  Russians 
prudent  act  of  self-preservation  e  i 
us  to  be  an  act  of  naked  aggresal 
ruthless  dictator.  Joseph  Stalin 
As  fear  mounted,   the   arms 
race   went  Into   a  spiral.   We   ha^e 
fears  as  the  specter  of  an 
munlst  conspiracy  was  accepted 
by  a  high  proportion  of  our  citizenry 
lively  we  have  accepted  the  . 
communism  could  be  stopped 
world  without  kllUng  the  c< 

As  a  result  the  United  States 
the  greatest  seller  of  Instrumenls 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  Ou: 
for  those  who  have  come  to  us  for 
or  gift  of  arms  has  been  the  defth 
commitment   against   communis!  a 
up   with    our   armament    are    m^ny 
grubbiest  military  dictatorships 
resenting    the    prlvUeged    classed 
nations    in    both    the   western 
as    Spain    and    Greece — and    in 
world — such  as  Guatemala,  the 
Republic,  and  South  Vietnam. 

This  course  of  action  has  co: 
tlonal    policy    In    such    manner 
Presidents  have  been  unable  to 
trend. 

As  a  result  of  the  wltcbhuntinj ; 
19508  that  is  associated  with  ' 
Senator  Joe  McCarthy,  the 
has  reacted   Impulsively  against 
that  It  Is  soft  on  communism 
unfortunate  as  the  reaction  of 
lican   Party   to   the    charge    thai 
brings  in  Its  wake  an  economic 
The  seeds  of  the  policy  of  o 
helping  to  put  down  any  reyt- 
p>eople  anywhere  in  the  globe 
to  be  aided  or  abetted  by  coi 
planted  in  the  days  of  Secretatr 
John  Foeter  Dulles  and  Vice 

Over-implementation    of    the 
PreeldentA  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Jcdinaon  came  In  part  from  theii 
the  fear  of  a  charge  of  being 
munlsm. 
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There  are  Indications  that  President  Nixon 
Is  alert  to  the  fact  that  a  foreign  policy 
dedicated  to  killing  communists  (along  with 
other  unfortunate  members  of  the  society 
within  which  the  communist  guerrillas  like 
flsh  swim)  Is  no  longer  a  policy  applauded 
by  a  majority  of  the  American  people.  But 
memory  of  the  role  he  played  as  advocate 
and  architect  of  the  cold  war  policy  remains 
so  strong  that  suspicion  he  will  do  every- 
thing In  tUs  power  to  extend  the  war  on 
communism  beyond  the  confines  of  South 
Vietnam  remains. 

As  a  step  toward  tlie  return  of  national 
sanity  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  the 
bipartisan  Church-Cooper  amendment  to 
withhold  funds  that  otherwise  might  permit 
unlimited  extension  of  the  Vietnam  war  In- 
to Cambodia  and  Laos  should  be  approved 
by  the  United  States  Senate. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  COOPER-CHURCH 
AMENDMENT  GROWS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  In  bits 
and  pieces,  slowly  but  surely,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  being  given  details  of  our 
Government's  covert  involvements  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Thailand  is  one  example. 
Laos  is  a  second. 

Recently,  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  Free  Press 
focused  on  our  machinations  in  Laos.  It 
noted  that  Dr.  John  Hannah,  director  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment— AID — recently  conceded  publicly 
that  AID  has  been  used  as  a  CIA-front 
in  Laos  since  1962. 

That  was  the  year  the  U.S.  approved  the 
Geneva  Convention — 

The  Free  Press  editorial  noted  with 
asperity — 

which  called  for  the  neutralization  of  Laos 
and  the  removsd  of  all  foreign  forces. 

This  example — and  others — the  edi- 
torial concluded,  is  ample  justification 
for  adoption  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  designed  to  place  limits  on 
our  involvement  in  Cambodia,  including 
a  prohibition  against  retaining  American 
troops  in  that  country. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Free 
Press  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Coopib-Church  OpposmoN  Shows  Why 
It's  Necessabt 

The  period  of  presidential  Inscrutability 
Is  over.  After  five  weeks  of  being  at  a  loss 
to  explain  why  Mr.  Nixon  opposed  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  In  the  Senate,  Congress 
and  the  country  have  been  told. 

The  answer  not  only  shows  why  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  against  It,  but  why  It  remains  a  long  way 
from  being  strong  enough. 

Cooper-Church,  an  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill.  Is  a  mild  statement 
which,  "In  concert"  with  the  President's 
own  promises,  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  forces  from  Cambodia  by  the  end  of 
this  month.  Its  wording  would  also  put  severe 
limits  on  financial  aid  to  "persons  to  engage 
in  any  combat  activity  In  support  of  Cambo- 
dian forces." 

In  short,  to  the  Thais,  tar  one.  To  the 
Laotians,  for  another.  And,  from  Incessantly 
rumored  word  from  Washington,  to  American 
"advisers"  who  have  been  serving  with  the 
Cambodian  army  since  long  before  April  30. 

It  was  not  until  this  past  weekend  that  the 
people  found  out  just  how  far  the  executive 
department  has  involved  us  In  Indochina 
beyond  what  It  has  been  willing  to  admit. 
We  are  up  to  our  eyeballs  and  getting  deeper. 


A  Senate  subcommittee  report  released 
Sunday  disclosed  that  the  United  States, 
without  bothering  with  a  treaty,  has  been 
paying  Thailand  roughly  $50  million  a  year 
since  1966  to  keep  10.000  troops  in  Vietnam. 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  also  confirmed  Sun- 
day that  the  administration  Intends  to  £- 
nance,  as  well  as  to  arm,  the  Thai  "volun- 
teers" who  have  gone  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Lon  Nol  government  In  Cambodia.  Senate 
OOP  leader  Hugh  Scott  said  yesterday  that 
this  was  Indeed  the  reason  for  presidential 
opposition. 

And,  In  a  separate  development.  Dr.  John 
Hannah,  who  moved  from  Michigan  State 
University  to  become  director  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  admitted  that 
his  agency  has  been  used  as  a  front  for  the 
CIA  in  Laos  since  1962. 

That  was  the  year  the  U.S.  approved  the 
Geneva  Convention  which  called  for  the  neu- 
tralization of  Laos  and  the  removal  of  all 
foreign  forces. 

Earlier  this  year  Mr.  Nixon  said  that  the 
U.S.  had  no  gn'ound  combat  forces  In  Laos, 
only  to  have  the  scope  of  our  force  spelled 
out  by  James  McCartney  of  our  Washington 
bureau. 

Clearly,  Cooper-Church  does  not  go  far 
enough,  since  It  limits  Itself  to  Cambodia. 
But  It  Is  a  first  step  for  Congress  to  regain 
lU  constitutional  place  In  the  war-making 
process. 

Congressional  limitations  on  the  Presi> 
dent's  war-making  powers,  and  senatorial 
limits  on  his  treaty-making  powers,  are  part 
of  our  old  and  honorable  democratic  tradi- 
tions. The  revelations  from  Laos,  Thailand 
and  Cambodia  make  It  Imperative  that  they 
be  used. 

"ADVICE  AND  CONSENT"— THE 
SENATE  INSISTS  UPON  IT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
day  of  the  Senate  vote  on  the  Byrd 
amendment  to  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  the  Washington  Post  asked 
editorially: 

Is  Congress  about  to  roll  over  and  play  dead 
once  again? 

The  Senate,  as  we  know,  answered  in 
the  negative  later  in  the  day  when  it  re- 
buffed the  Byrd  amendment  by  a  vote  of 
47  to  52.  But  the  debate  continues  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  and  the  final 
vote  has  yet  to  take  place. 

Nevertheless,  the  points  raised  by  the 
Post  editorial  remain  germane. 

The  Post  correctly  interprets  the  Coop- 
er-Churc^jMimendment  as  one  in  a  hope- 
ful seri*  oractions  "designed  to  curb  un- 
limited executive  discretion  in  carrying 
on  the  war." 

Furthermore,  the  editorial  stated: 

Up  to  this  point  Congress  has  moved  log- 
ically and  consistently  In  recent  months  In 
Its  effort  to  regain  control  of  the  war  power. 
It  cannot  scuttle  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment and  the  constructive  restrictions  voted 
In  December  by  another  Tonkin  Gulf  fiasco 
without  critically  undermining  Its  own  pres- 
tige and  carrying  our  democratic  system 
closer  to  the  brink  of  unrestrained  executive 
power.  .  .  . 

It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  American  democ- 
racy and  for  the  cause  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world  If  the  Senate  should  back  away 
from  this  test  of  Its  mettle  and  say  In  effect 
that  It  cannot  face  up  to  the  responsibilities 
which  the  founding  fathers  laid  upon  It." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


June  16  y  1970 
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The  Senate:  Advice  or  Consent? 

Is  Congress  about  to  roll  over  and  play 
dead  once  again?  Today  the  Senate  Is  sched- 
xiled  to  vote  on  the  Issue  of  curtailing  the 
war  In  Indochina,  and  a  powerful  drive  has 
been  under  way,  with  the  support  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  to  Issue  him  another  invitation 
to  make  war  at  bis  own  discretion.  Congress 
did  precisely  that  In  1964  when  It  passed 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  which  Is  now  a 
source  of  keen  regret  and  chagrin.  Yet  there 
Is  a  wide-open  question  as  to  whether  Con- 
gress will  again  fall  Into  the  same  trap. 

In  August,  1964,  President  Johnson  went 
to  Congress  with  a  distorted  complaint  that 
American  destroyers  In  Tonkin  Gulf  had 
been  wantonly  attacked  (although  Ameri- 
cans fired  the  first  shot)  and  a  plea  for  open- 
ended  support  In  any  military  action  he 
might  choose  to  take  anywhere  In  Asia  In 
defense  of  our  unspecified  Interests.  Con- 
gress responded  overwhelmingly  In  the  af- 
firmative without  really  knowing  what  It 
was  doing,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  still 
raging  six  years  later.  Now  a  new  President 
is  asking  Congress  not  to  restrict  In  any  seri- 
ous way  hU  supposed  authority  to  widen  the 
war  at  his  discretion  any  time  he  perceives  a 
danger  to  American  forces — which  Is  also 
what  President  Johnson  said.  Is  It  conceiv- 
able that  Congress  will  repeat  the  blunder 
that  has  caiised  It  and  the  country  so  much 
anguish? 

Much  has  happened  since  1064  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  elsewhere.  After  extended  hearings 
before  Its  Foreign  Relations  Committee  the 
Senate  posted  a  warning  against  presiden- 
tial commitment  of  American  armed  forces 
abroa '.  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  The 
Symington  Committee  Is  now  Investigating 
United  States  commitments  and  security  ar- 
rangements that  may  reflect  an  abuse  of 
presidential  power.  And  only  last  December, 
Congress  voted  to  forbid  "the  Introduction 
of  American  ground  combat  troops  Into  Laos 
or  Thailand."  It  now  seems  strange  that 
Cambodia  was  not  also  Included.  If  it  had 
been,  of  course,  the  current  escalation  of  the 
war  In  that  country  would  have  required 
congressional  consent  and  the  current  con- 
troversy might  not  have  arisen. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  Is  whether 
Congress  will  continue  this  series  of  actions 
designed  to  curb  unlimited  executive  discre- 
tion In  carrying  on  the  war.  The  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  a  foreign  military 
sales  bin  would  deny  funds  for  retaining 
American  forces  In  Cambodia  beyond  July  1, 
for  military  advisers  or  combat  air  support 
for  Cambodia  and  for  "volunteers"  supplied 
by  other  countries  to  fight  In  Cambodia.  In 
other  words,  this  would  close  the  door  to 
another  Vietnam  In  Cambodia. 

But  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  subsequently  de- 
vised a  subtle  way  of  gutting  the  Cooper- 
Church  restriction — a  device  which  the 
White  House  then  embraced.  This  would 
allow  the  President  a  free  band  to  take  any 
action  that  he  might  deem  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  troops  In  South 
Vietnam  and  to  facilitate  their  withdrawal 
from  that  country.  In  effect,  this  amounts 
to  broad  discretion  for  the  President  to 
widen  the  war. 

The  Idea  that  the  President  needs  such 
discretion  to  protect  American  troops  or  to 
maintain  his  constitutional  prerogatives  as 
Commander-in-Chief  is  a  flimsy  pretense. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Initial  invasion 
of  the  sanctuaries,  if  it  was  anywhere  near 
as  successful  as  the  administration  con- 
tends, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  circum- 
stances linder  which  this  or  similar  adven- 
tures to  widen  the  war  could  offer  added 
protection  to  American  troops — especially 
at  a  time  when  they  are  supposedly  being 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam  at  a  steady  rate. 
Tlioee  who  resort  to  analogy  with  Dunkirk, 
In  this  respect,  simply  dont  understand 
what  sort  of  a  war  this  Is — how  it  is  fought 


and  how  contact  with  the  enemy  comes 
about.  The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  withdrawal 
Is  the  best  protection  for  our  men  and  the 
next  best  is  redeployment  of  our  forces 
writhln  Vietnam  to  establish  them  as  emer- 
gency reserves  while  transferring  the  bnmt 
of  the  fighting  back  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese where  it  has  always  belonged.  The  orig- 
inal Cooper-Church  restriction  would  leave 
simple  executive  authority  for  security  meas- 
ures compatible  with  liquidation,  rather 
than  expansion,  of  our  part  In  the  conflict. 

So  It  comes  down  to  the  simple  question 
of  whether  Congress  will  quail  at  the  first 
blast  of  White  House  propaganda  about  the 
need  for  an  absolutely  free  hand  to  "pro- 
tect our  troops" — an  argument  which  has 
traditionally  prompted  the  lawmakers  to 
run  off  and  hide  from  any  sharing  of  respon- 
sibility. Up  to  this  point  Congress  has  moved 
logically  and  consistently  In  recent  months 
In  Its  effort  to  regain  control  of  the  war 
power.  It  cannot  scuttle  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  and  the  constructive  restric- 
tions voted  In  December  by  another  Tonkin 
Gulf  fiasco  without  critically  undermining 
its  own  prestige  and  carrying  our  demo- 
cratic system  closer  to  the  brink  of  unre- 
strained executive  power.  Defeat  of  Cooper- 
Church  for  the  moment  would  be  better  than 
the  Issuance  of  another  such  blank  check 
under  the  guise  of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
where  the  actual  power  lies.  Full  control 
over  the  purse  as  well  as  the  power  to  declare 
war  Or  authorize  other  hostilities  (beyond 
response  to  a  sudden  attack)  is  specifically 
assigned  to  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  question  is  whether  Congress  has 
the  courage  and  stamina  to  exercise  Its  power 
to  limit  the  scope  of  the  war  and  hasten  the 
United  States  withdrawal  from  It.  It  will 
be  a  sad  day  for  American  democracy  and 
tor  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world  If  the  Senate  should  back  away  from 
this  test  of  Its  mettle  and  say  In  effect 
that  It  cannot  face  up  to  the  responsibilities 
which  the  founding  fathers  laid  upon  It. 


DEEPER  INTO  THE  BIG  MUDDY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  in  its  editorials  has  shown  a 
consistent  imderstanding  of  the  import 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  As  a 
peg  for  its  most  recent  editorial,  the 
Globe  utilizes  the  transcript  of  hearings 
about  Thailand  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  U.S.  Security  Agreements 
and  Commitments  Abroad,  headed  by 
Senator  Symu*cton.  my  distinguished 
Democratic  colleague  from  Missouri.  The 
excerpted  testimony  indicates  the  need 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  in  or- 
der to  forestall  the  implantation  in  Cam- 
bodia of  the  same  disastrous  cycle  that 
has  so  bloodied  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam.  I  refer  to  the  cycle  of  arms  aid 
to  a  small,  technologically  fragile  coim- 
try.  followed  by  American  advisers  to 
train  the  natives  in  the  uses  of  the  arms, 
and  then  by  gunships  to  protect  the  ad- 
visers, and  finally  by  American  combat 
troops  to  protect  the  gunships. 

So  far,  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment has  withstood  challenges  to  it 
within  the  Senate.  The  Globe  points  to 
the  problems  created  by  the  exercise  of 
unlimited  Presidential  powers,  which 
Congress  can  only  reclaim  by  passage  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Inch  by  Inch  in  Thatlano 

This  is  the  scenario  for  another  Indochina 
war. 

The  scenario  Is  all  laid  out  In  the  record  of 
hearings  on  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  before 
the  senate's  Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad. 

There  is  a  good  opening  scene  on  Page  726. 
The  cast  consists  of  Roland  A.  Paul,  com- 
mittee counsel;  Leonard  Unger,  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Thailand;  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  L. 
Petit,  Deputy  Commander,  7-13th  Air  Force, 
Udorn,  Thailand. 

Mr.  Paul:  Turning  now  to  the  question  of 
air  defense,  you  referred  to  a  Joint  use  and 
air  defense  operations  agreement.  Would  it 
be  In  order  for  us  to  have  a  copy  of  that 
agreement? 

Gen.  Petit :  I  have  been  instructed  NOT  to 
give  you  a  copy.  (Our  emphasis.) 

Mr.  Paul:  You  have  two  air  defense  units 
in  Thailand  now  with  aircraft,  one  at  Don 
Muang  and  one  at  Udorn. 

Gen.  Petit:  Yes. 

Mr.  Paul:  When  were  they  put  in  the 
cauntry? 

Gen.  Petit:  I  will  have  to  find  out. 

(The  following  Information  was  provided 
later  by  the  Defense  Department:  The  U.S. 
first  stationed  aircraft  for  air  defense  In 
Thailand  in  April  1961  at  Don  Muang  near 
B.tngkok  and  in  1966  at  Udorn  in  Northeast 
Thailand. ) 

Mr.  Paul:  Could  you  say  anything  about 
the  understanding  with  the  Thais  as  far  as 
their  mission  and  the  duration  for  which 
they  are  to  stay  In  Thailand  (were  con- 
cerned) ?  .  .  . 

Ambassador  Unger:  .  .  .  The  Thais  were 
apprehensive  on  this  question  of  air  defense 
and  the  arrival  of  such  units  related  to  their 
concern  and  related  also  to  the  fact  that  we 
ourselves  had  increasing  assets  In  the  coun- 
try and  therefore  had  a  concern  about  our 
own  men  and  our  own  assets  In  the  country. 
.  .  .  The  understanding  Is,  I  would  say.  and 
it  Is  not  an  explicit  one,  but  implicitly  it  Is 
at  most  that  as  long  as  there  Is  a  serious  air 
defense  problem,  that  we  will  be  there  to  help 
out  on  this. 

Mr.  Paul:  I  assume  they  were  put  In  by  a 
decision  at  the  highest  level  In  our  govern- 
ment .  .  .? 

Ambassador  Unger:  I  would  feel  quite 
sure  that  that  was  true.  I  cannot  document 
it  right  now.  I  was  not  a  party  to  tie  deci- 
sion, but  we  could  research  that. 

(The  following  Information  was  later  sup- 
plied for  the  record:  The  Eteptu^ment  cf 
Defense  has  been  unable  to  locate  any  single 
document  which  would  constitute  written 
authorization  Issued  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration for  the  deployment  of  person- 
nel and  equipment  to  Thailand  during  or 
before  1961.  However,  In  May  of  1962  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  announced  the  deplojrment 
to  Thailand  of  both  air  and  groun  elements 
of  our  military  forces. ) 

Nowhere  did  the  diplomat  or  the  general 
tell  how  many  U.S.  airmen  and  how  many 
planes  were  sent  to  Thailand  in  1961.  In 
subsequent  years  10  air  bases  and  a  seaport 
were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $709  million, 
largely  for  bombing  raids  In  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  Today  there 
are  48,000  U.S.  servicemen  on  duty  at  these 
bases. 

Next  on  Page  728  of  the  testimony: 

Mr.  Paul:  Mr.  Ambassador,  do  the  Thais 
consider  the  presence  of  these  bases  and  the 
large  American  military  presence  there  as 
a  guarantee  of  our  assistance  to  them  in 
event  of  an  attack  from  the  outside? 

Ambassador  Unger:  Mr.  Counsel,  I  think 
that  the  Thais  feels  that  they  already  have 
a  written  commitment  on  our  part  In  the 
SEATO  Treaty  .  .  .  that  if  there  Is  an  at- 
tack, that  we  will,  through  our  constitutional 
processes,  and  so  on,  come  to  their  assist- 
ance. 

Earlier  testimony  (Page  676)   Involved  an 
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Inconclusive  attempt  to  determine  If  the 
Rusk-TbAnat  Agreement  of  19  $3  changed 
U.S.  commitments  to  a  bilateral  guarantee 
beyond  SKATO.  Other  testimony  (Page  «M) 
referred  to  a  still  aecret  U3.-Tial  Contin- 
gency Plan  of  1966.  revised  In  August  of 
1969  by  the  Thailand  Prime  l^iinlster  and 
US.  Lt.  Oen.  Richard  O.  Stll  veU.  which 
the  Thais  as  recently  as  last  1'uesday  say 
they  consider  an  Ironclad  U.S.  a|;reement  to 
defend  tbem. 

Other  teatlmony  (Pages  T71.  801-2  and 
813)  revealed  that  the  Pentagon  has  an  array 
of  "T-Day"  plans  which  vartously  call  for 
car- taker  contingents  of  either  200  to  400, 
or  600  to  800  U.S.  servicemen  o  keep  the 
huge  US.  alrbases  In  a  state  of  standby 
readiness  after  termination^  day  3f  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Each  of  these  agreements,  x>ntlngency 
plans,  or  whatever  they  are  callefl.  was  made 
wlthoirt  use  of  the  "constitution $1  processes" 
called  for  under  the  original  ^ATO  com- 
mitment. They  are  proof  of  1he  exercise 
of  unlimited  presidential  powers, 
gress  can  only  reclaim  by  passage  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 


THE  SENATE  BEGINS  T%)  FIND 
ITSELF 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President 
us  who  seek  a  restoration  of 
the  Senate  as  a  coordinate 
eign   policy  were  heartened 
when   the   Cooper-Church 
survived  its  most  serious 
date.  The  outcome  is  not  ye< 
I  share  the  outlook  of  the 
Post  that  the  augiiry  for 
Church   amendment  is  a 

The    Post    commented    on 
1970— 
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We  think  the  vote  Is  an 
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In  its  conclusion,  the 
pressed  my  feeling  and  that 
ing  majority  of  the 
that  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  by  the  House  of 
atives,  as  well  as  the  Senate-  - 
can  help  not  only  to  end  the  hemorrhage 
of  our  strength  In  Southeast  isla  but  also 
to  repair  the  grave  dsunage  th&t  has  been 
done  In  r«cent  wars  to  our  systefn  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  tie  Post  edl 
torial  be  printed  in  the  Reco  id 
There  being  no  objection,  tyie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Thb  Senate  Comes   Ai-rv^  Again 
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Prom  whatever  angle  It  may 
Senate's   no-more-Cambodlas   v^te 
torlc     occasion.     Supporters 
Nixon's  raids  upon  the  sanctuaries 
talking  as  If  any  congressional 
upon   the  Commander-ln-Chlel 
clpltate  a  constitutional  crisis 
the  prestige  of  the  President  In 
the    Senate    has    voted    for 
doing  so  It  has  put  the 
that  It  iB  not  afraid  of  the 
that  It  Is  tired  of  executive  monopoly 
making  and  that  the  Senate  lnt*ids 
hand  In  formulating  future  polli  les 
the  Uvea  of  citizens  and  the  national 

We  think  tb£  vote  Is  an 
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for  restoration  of  Congrees  to  Its  historic  and 
constitutional  role.  Unfortunately.  It  Is  only 
a  bid  at  thla  Juncture.  Though  the  Senate 
is  now  expected  to  write  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  into  the  bill  authorizing  the  sale 
of  weapons  abroad.  Its  fate  In  the  House  and 
at  the  White  House  remains  uncertain. 
Nevertheless,  the  Idea  of  unlimited  authority 
for  the  President  to  make  war  at  his  discre- 
tion anywhere  on  the  globe  has  suffered  a 
withering  blow. 

The  student  demonstrations — and  a  lot 
of  less  dramatic  reactions  from  a  far  broader 
slice  of  our  citizenry — told  the  President  that 
a  large  segment  of  the  country  was  not  with 
him  in  the  Cambodian  venture.  Now  the 
Senate  has  said,  by  the  mildest  interpreta- 
tion which  can  be  put  upon  Its  action,  that 
he  must  not  do  It  again.  The  peycbologlcal 
climate  thus  evolving  may  by  Itself  be  sufB- 
clent  to  prevent  any  further  widening  of  the 
war  solely  at  the  discretion  of  the  White 
Hoxise.  Senate*  Javlts  spoke  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  as  "an  Important  piece 
in  an  emerg^lng  mosaic."  Many  other  pieces 
remain  to  be  fitted  into  place,  but  the  step 
taken  on  Thursday  Is  a  welcome  and  reeas- 
surlng  first  step. 

Only  those  who  have  forgotten  the  basic 
principles  written  Into  the  Constitution  in 
regard  to  war  see  this  resurgence  of  congres- 
sional authority  as  an  encroachment  upon 
the  powers  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  To 
remove  any  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  subject. 
Majority  Leader  Mansfield  attached  an 
amendment  to  Cooper-Church  indicating 
that  It  shall  not  "be  deemed  to  Impugn  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President  as 
Commander-in-Chief."  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved this  shading  91  to  0.  If  this  should 
be  read  to  siistaln  the  view  of  several  recent 
Presidents  thAt  the  Ccsnmander-in-Chlef  can 
engage  the  United  States  In  war  at  his  dis- 
cretion, it  would  be  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tions that  brought  down  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. But  Its  sponsors  left  no  doubt  that 
their  Intent  was  merely  to  give  assurance 
that  Congrees  was  exercising  Its  own  power  of 
the  purse  and  not  encroaching  upon  any 
legitimate  executive  power.  The  authority  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  does  not  embrace 
everything  that  every  President  may  wish  to 
do  without  consulting  Congress. 

Senator  Church  begged  his  colleagues  to 
remember  that  they  too  have  responsibilities. 
The  Cooper-Church  amendment  should  be 
Judged,  be  said,  by  "whether  It  will  help  to 
untie  the  knot«  by  which  Congress  has 
shackled  Its  own  powers."  If  both  houses  are 
prepared  to  move  logically  and  cautiously, 
but  also  firmly,  In  this  direction,  they  can 
help  not  only  to  end  the  hemorrhage  of  our 
strength  In  Southeast  Asia  but  also  to  re- 
pair the  grave  damage  that  has  been  done 
In  recent  wars  to  our  system  of  government. 


resuictlons. 


txb  llaratlng 


WHO  SUPPORTS  PEACE? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  every 
week  our  colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  writes  a  colunm  for  some  150 
Missouri  newspapers.  This  week,  he  has 
focused  on  the  question  of  who  supports 
pesice  in  Indochina. 

Senator  Eagleton  has  posed  the  ques- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  quiz,  which  I  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pbavklt  Speaking:    Vixtmam  Qtnx 

(By  Thomas  P.  Eaolbton.  U.S.  Senator) 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  War 
In  Indo-Chlna  since  American  troops  were 
■ent  into  Cambodia  April  30.  I  thought  it 
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might  be  Instructive  this  w«ek  to  compile 
a  little  quiz  in  an  effort  to  keep  straight 
Just  who  said  what.  So  here  goes  (circle 
one) : 

1.  Who  said  this?  "I  have  two  main  points 
for  wanting  a  prompt  end  to  the  Vietnam 
undertaking.  First.  I  don't  think  we  can  af- 
ford not  to  heed  the  dissatisfaction  of  our 
youth.  Second,  it  seems  certain  to  me  that 
oontinulng  the  war  produces  unacceptable 
costs:  in  the  Uvea  of  our  fighUng  men,  In 
weakening  of  our  institutions,  and  In  the 
undermining  of  our  national  morale  .  .  . 

"We  present  a  picture  of  a  terribly  power- 
ful, awe-lnsplring  nation  unable  to  manage 
Itself  in  a  disciplined  fashion.  Our  prestige 
is  suffering  abroad  ...  I  believe  we  should 
withdraw  all  of  our  military  activlUes.  botli 
operational  and  advisory,  from  Southeast 
Asia  as  soon  as  possible." 

A.  Abble  Hoffman,  Ylpple  leader. 

B.  William  Kunstler,  lawyer  for  the  "Chi- 
cago 8". 

C.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  IBM. 

2.  Who  said  this?  "We  need  to  end  the 
war  before  we  can  meaningfully  tackle  our 
social  problems  .  .  .  We  are  not  only  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  war,  hut  also  to  the 
widening  of  the  war.  I  am  mystified  why  the 
President  of  the  moat  powerful  nation  In 
the  world  can  be  vetoed  by  the  President  of 
South  Vietnam  on  the  question  of  moving 
(South  Vietnamese  troops)  out  qI'  Cam- 
bodia." 

A.  Mark  Rudd,  SDS  Leader 

B.  H.  Rap  Brown 

C.  Leonard  Woodcock.  President  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  Union 

3.  Who  said  this?  (President  Nixon's  de- 
cision to  enter  Cambodia)  "has  precipitated 
a  constitutional  crisis  of  the  most  serious 
nature  .  . .  Now  we  seem  to  have  made  a  180- 
degree  change  in  direction  (which)  shakes 
the  confidence  of  many  Americans  In  his 
Judgment  and  intentions." 

A.  Gus  Hall,  Chairman  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  the  U.S. 

B.  Jerry  Rubin,  Tipple  Leader. 

C.  John  T.  Connor,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Allied  Chemical  CorpKwatlon. 

4.  Who  said  this?  "We  love  our  country. 
We  feel  that  It  has  assumed  an  unnecessary 
burden  by  becoming  shackled  by  the  war  .  .  . 
Only  by  ending  the  war  can  Inflation  be 
ended.  Therefore  we  support  the  Amendment 
to  End  the  War  (which  would  require  all 
U.S.  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  Indo- 
china by  June  30,  1971)  ." 

A.  Tom  Hayden,  SDS  Leader. 

B.  Stockely  Carmlchael. 

C.  Thomas  E.  Boyle,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Chemical  Workers  Union. 

5.  Who  said  this?  "In  my  Judgment  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  a  tragic  national  mis- 
take ^<  .  tk  coUosal  one.  In  any  other  context 
of  life,  when  a  mistake  has  been  made — 
whetlpr  by  a  person,  by  a  company,  or  by  a 
nation — there  is  only  one  thing  to  do:  face 
up  to  it.  No  amount  of  cover-up — rational- 
izing. allbUng,  or  ducking  the  facts — wUl 
avoid  the  Inevitable  day  of  reckoning:  It 
only  compounds  the  cost  ...  In  my  Judg- 
ment. It  is  time  the  people  begin  to  call  for 
an  end  to  the  squandering  of  American 
blood,  morale  and  resources  on  what  Is  in 
essence  an  Asian  war  of  nationalism." 

A.  Dr.  Spock. 

B.  Bobby  Seale,  Black  Panther  Leader. 

C.  A.  W.  Clausen,  President.  Bank  of 
America. 

The  answer  to  each  one  Is  "C". 

These  statements  were  made.  In  order,  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  IBM.  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union, 
by  the  Board  Cnialrman  of  the  Allied  Chemi- 
cal Corporation,  by  the  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Chemical  Workers  Union  and  by 
the  President  of  the  Bank  of  America,  the 
largest  bank  in  this  country.  Each  was  made 
in  the  last  six  weeks. 
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These  statements  were  made  by  God-fear- 
ing, freedom-loving  Americans — beads  of 
major  American  businesses  and  unions — who 
oppose  the  continuation  of  an  expanding  and 
endless  war  which  Is  detrimental  to  the  land 
they  love. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  WEST  AGAINST 
THE  WAR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  whose  growing  dismay 
over  American  policies  in  Southeast  Asia 
over  the  years  has  now  resulted  in  a 
forceful  editorial  this  week  which,  with- 
out fudging,  states  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence: 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
to  leave  Vietnam,  to  leave  It  swiftly,  wholly, 
and  without  equivocation. 

The  editorial  acknowledges  that  the 
threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  real,  but 
that  we  are  militarily  engaged  in  the 
wrong  place: 

All  questions  of  American  foreign  policy 
are  subordinate  to  the  central  one.  which  Is 
to  prevent  nuclear  war  between  the  two 
super-powers.  We  shall  be  engaged  against 
the  Communist  world  one  way  or  another  all 
our  lives;  but  In  Southeast  Asia  we  are  en- 
gaged on  the  periphery  of  that  world  In  a 
battle  obscured  by  the  elements  of  civil  war 
and  Vietnamese  nationalism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Get   Out   op  Vietnam   Now 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
to  leave  Vietnam,  to  leave  It  swiftly,  wholly, 
and  without  equivocation. 

The  President  stlU  has  in  his  hands  the 
opportunity  to  effect  such  an  exit.  He  should 
seize  the  chance  now  as  It  presents  itself,  for 
it  may  not  come  so  readily  again. 

That  the  war  must  be  ended,  all  are 
agreed.  That,  as  the  President  said  last  week, 
"peace  Is  the  goal  that  unites  us,"  all  are 
also  agreed. 

Long  ago,  when  we  began  to  help  the  anti- 
Communist  Vietnamese  against  the  Com- 
munist Vietnamese,  it  seemed  a  worthwhile 
thing  to  do.  It  seemed  cheap,  first  in  dollars, 
then  in  men.  No  need  now  to  trace  the  mel- 
ancholy history  of  how,  bit  by  bit,  decision 
by  decision.  It  became  extravagantly  expen- 
sive of  money,  of  human  lives,  of  the  tran- 
quUllty  of  this  country,  of  our  reputation 
abroad. 

The  President  said  recently  he  would  not 
have  this  nation  become  a  "pitiful  helpless 
giant"  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We  are  not 
entirely  pitiful,  and  not  yet  helpless.  But 
we  are  like  a  giant  lunging  about  with  one 
foot  in  a  trap,  a  spectacle  that  is  discon- 
certing to  our  friends  and  comforting  to  our 
enemies. 

NOT    THE    CENTER    RING 

Our  great  adversary  is  now.  and  will  re- 
main, the  Soviet  Union. 

All  questions  of  American  foreign  policy 
are  subordinate  to  the  central  one,  which 
is  to  prevent  nuclear  war  between  the  two 
super-powers.  We  shall  be  engaged  against 
the  Communist  world  one  way  or  another 
all  our  lives:  but  In  Southeast  Asia  we  ar« 
engaged  on  the  periphery  of  that  world  in 
a  battle  obscured  by  the  elements  of  civil 
war  and  Vietnamese  nationalism. 

Our  response  ought  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  challenge:  as  It  was  over  Berlin, 
in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  as  it  may  yet 
have  to  be  In  the  Middle  East.  But  we  have 
so  overre^onded  In  Indochina  that  It  may 


be  harder  for  us  to  respond  as  we  otight 
should  a  greater  and  more  direct  challenge 
arise. 

No  need  now  either  to  delineate  at  length 
the  consequences  In  our  own  country  of  the 
Indochina  war: 

The  war  Is  not  the  sole  cause  of  strife  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  yet  it  has  in- 
flamed that  strife. 

The  war  Is  not  the  cause  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  races,  but  it  has  made  that  con- 
flict more  bitter. 

The  war  Is  not  the  only  reason  for  our 
present  economic  distress,  but  It  has  ren- 
dered that  distress  harder  to  treat. 

The  war  alone  did  not  create  the  lUness 
afflicting  our  public  and  private  institutions, 
but  It  has  brought  that  illness  to  the  crisis 
point. 

Like  a  small  wound  the  war  has  festered 
until  its  infection  has  appeared  in  every 
organ  of  this  Republic.  Its  ache  Is  felt  in 
every  limb;  Its  pain  clouds  the  national 
Judgment.   The  country  Is  losing  heart. 

"Peace."  therefore,  "Is  the  goal  that 
unites  us." 

As  the  President  said,  our  national  debate 
Is  not  about  the  goal  of  peace,  but  about 
"the  best  meaxis"  to  achieve  it. 

JOB    CAN    BE    BETTER    DONE 

The  President  has  better  means  at  hand 
than  he  is  using. 

He  has  promised  a  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can combat  troops — another  150.000  by  next 
May  1 — but  the  withdrawal  in  theee  sum- 
mer months  has  been  reduced  and  after  the 
150,000  leave  there  wlU  still  be  284,000  troops 
left  In  Vietnam.  If  Mr.  Nixon  has  a  private 
schedule  for  their  withdrawal  he  has  not 
revealed  It. 

He  has  declared  that  his  goal  is  the  total 
withdrawal  of  all  Americans  from  Vietnam, 
but  by  making  open-ended  threats  of  coun- 
ter-action should  the  enemy  attack,  he  has 
made  it  necessary  to  make  good  on  those 
threats.  Thus  he  has  given  to  the  enemy  a 
large  measure  of  decision  over  our  own  rate 
of  withdrawal. 

By  the  President's  move  Into  Cambodia, 
and  by  his  encouragement  of  the  Vietnamese 
and  Thai  operations  there  after  we  leave,  he 
has  entwined  American  prestige  with  the 
fate  of  that  unhappy  but  unimportant  little 
country. 

In  declaring  that  the  credibility  of  Amer- 
ican promises  elsewhere  In  the  world  hangs 
on  our  achieving  "a  Just  peace  "  In  Vietnam, 
he  Is  making  it  harder  for  us  to  make  with 
credibility  those  compromises  which  every- 
one, including  the  Administration,  believes 
will  eventually  have  to  be  made. 

The  President,  in  simi.  is  pursviing,  for 
reasons  which  of  course  he  deems  excellent, 
an  ambiguous  and  contradictory  policy — a 
policy  of  which  the  stated  purpose  is  to 
leave  Indochina,  but  in  which  It  is  ImpUed 
that  It  may  be  necessary  to  stay  in  Indo- 
china. 

The  Times  believes  the  United  States  has 
discharged  all  the  responsibilities  It  has  in 
Vietnam.  The  Times  believes  this  nation 
has — bravely  and  honorably — done  every- 
thing, and  more,  that  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected  of  it. 

American  men  prevented  Communist 
forces  from  preclpltantly  seizing  South  Viet- 
nam. American  men.  at  an  enMmous  coet  in 
lives,  have  secured  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  Improve- 
ment of  their  army  and  consolidation  of 
their  country  and  government.  Short  of 
permanent  occupation,  there  Is  no  more 
America  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do 
for  Vietnam. 

The  President  said  last  week  that  the 
Cambodian  venture  "eliminated  an  imme- 
diate danger  to  the  security  of  the  remain- 
ing American  troops"  and  "won  precious 
time"  for  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 

This,  then,  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
President  to  accelerate  the  withdrawal. 


THE   TIMK   IS   NOW 


Let  him  now  publicly  set  a  deadline  for 
removing  not  only  the  remaining  combat 
troops  but  all  American  forces,  combat  tind 
support,  according  to  a  swift  and  orderly 
schedule.  Let  him  begin  to  hasten  the  re- 
moval of  combat  troops  this  summer.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  to  bring  about  a  total 
and  orderly  withdrawal  In  the  next  year  and 
a  half  at  the  longest. 

Such  a  program  of  withdrawal  would  ot 
course  be  hazardous.  But  It  wovUd  be  much 
less  hazardous  than  the  policy  the  President 
Is  presently  pursiiing. 

The  South  Vietnamese  would  be  firmly 
on  notice  that  their  future  Is  where  It 
belongs — In  their  hands.  The  United  States 
could  continue  to  support  them  with  arms 
and  money,  should  they  choose  to  keep  on 
seeking  a  military  solution;  more  Ukely  they 
would  feel  Impelled  to  put  their  own  politi- 
cal house  In  order  pending  th&t  day  when 
they  will  come  to  the  political  compromise 
that  Is  the  Inevitable  outcome  in  Indochina. 

American  troops  would  be  In  some  danger, 
but  they  are  certainly  In  some  danger  now, 
and  the  faster  they  leave,  the  sooner  they 
will  be  in  no  danger  at  all. 

IMMEDIATE    DEPABTX7RE 

We  shall  not  argue,  as  some  do.  that  rapid 
American  withdrawal  would  Induce  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate;  but  It  Is 
certain  they  are  not  inclined  to  negotiate 
now.  On  the  contrary,  the  longer  we  stay 
in  Vietnam  the  more  Inclined  the  Nortli  Viet- 
namese will  be  not  to  negotiate,  and  the 
readier  they  may  be  to  mount  attacks  on 
our  forces  In  hope  of  pushing  tis  out. 

Let  the  President,  therefore,  remove  aU 
foreign  and  domestic  doubts  about  our  in- 
tentions by  announcing  a  speedy  departure 
from  Vietnam. 

The  President  said  last  week  he  was  de- 
termined to  end  the  war  in  a  way  that  would 
"promote  peace  rather  than  conflict  through- 
out the  world  .  ,  .  and  bring  an  era  of  rec- 
onciliation to  our  people — and  not  a  period 
of  furious  recrimination." 

The  Times  believes  that  the  program  of 
withdrawal  we  suggest  would  bring  about 
the  kind  of  peace  Mr.  Nixon  spoke  of.  The 
p>olicy  suggested  here  would  hasten  the  end 
of  one  war  and  put  the  United  States  on  a 
better  footing  to  prevent  other  more  dan- 
gerous conflicts. 

The  policy  suggested  here  would  certainly 
be  met  with  recrimination  from  some  in 
this  country.  But  we  firmly  believe  that  this 
pcdlcy  would  be  thankfully  approved  by 
the  great  majority  of  our  people  as  an  hon- 
orable conclusion  to  this  terrible  long  war. 


LAST  WEEK'S  SENATE  ACTION 
LAUDED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  editorials 
called  to  my  attention  have  uniformly 
praised  the  vote  of  the  Senate  last  week 
in  refusing  to  accept  the  original  Byrd 
amendment  to  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  Editorials  interpreted  the  action  as 
a  reassertlon  of  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  Senate  in  respect  to  war- 
making.  I  agree. 

One  typical  comment  was  that  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  which  said : 

What  the  Senate  In  majority  was  saying  . . . 
was  that  it  opposes  open -end  authority  tat 
a  President  to  commit  the  country  to  large 
armed  actions  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  four 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 
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Seni>t« 


(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  June 

SKNSS  or  THX  Senatz 

The  present  effect  of  last  we«1; 
an  amendment  to  the  Cooper-Cli 
poMl  (which  seeks  to  cut  off  fundi 
lean  military  operations  In  Camt 
July  1)   Is.  or  should  be,  to  warn 
Ntxon  against  any  new  Impulaiv* 
Into  that  country.  What  the  Se" 
Jorlty  was  saying  more  broadly 
opposes  open-end  authority  for 
to  commit  the  country  to  large  ai 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

The  question  was  presented  as 
tlonal  one,  and  so  It  U.  On  th« 
Is  the  power  of  a  President  as 
In-chlef   On  the  other  Is  the  rlg^t 
of  Congress  to  have  a  voice  In  ma 
decisions.  Including  decisions  of  w 
ficulty  today  Is  of  course  that  th( ! 
war  U  unlllte  any  other  we  have  e 

As  Senator  Church  said,  •Thli; 
first  limited  war  In  which  the  C 
has    engaged.    It    Is    altogether 
that  the  Congress  share  with 
the  r««ponslblllty  for  defining 
oar  involvement."  With  that  the 
the  Senate  obviously  agrees. 

It  also  holds,  as  evidenced  by 
of  another  amendment  offered 
Mansfield  after  the  vote  which 
buffed  the  administration,  that 
the  Cooper-Church  proposal 
deemed  to  Impugn  the  constltv 
at  the  President  as  commander 

In  any  case.  Congress  could 
prevent  a  new  move  Into  Can 
the  President  decide  on  such 
the  burden  ol  proof  of  necessH  y 
on  >^int  In  a  way  much  more  sev*-- 
the  case  at  the  end  of  April. 

If    it   Is   said   that   last   w 
pracUcaUy,  only  an  expression 
ot   the   Senate,   the   expression 
locceXul  one.  and  the  admlnl" 
make  a  grave  mistake  In  any 
ognlze  its  Importance. 


14,  1970] 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Junfe  12,  1970) 
Tbzt  Bxmembebxs  TonHin 


and 


••Resolved   by   the   Senate 
Representatives    of    the    Unites  1 
America  in  Congress  assembled 

•TTiat  the  Congress  approves 
the  determination  of  the  President 
mander  In  Chief,  to  take  all 
■ores  to  repel  any  armed  attacls 
forces  of  the  United  States  ar 
further  aggression."  (Prom  the 
Resoltrrton,  Augtist  7,   1964.) 

Nearly  six  years,  thousands 
and  countless  bitter  regrets  ' 
ate  has  decisively  rejected  aj 
declaration  of  war  in  Indochina 
so.    It   has    Issued   Its   own    detlara 


laier, 
auiotier 


yesteiday 


eagerly 


deened 

Vietnam 


liivi 


peace. 

The  issue  In  question  . 
"Byrd  amendment."  sponsored 
lor  Virginia  Senator  and  eage' 
by  the  Nixon  Administration; 
to  be  added  to  the  foreign  i 
act,  w^uld  have  authorized  the 
take  whatever  action  he 
to  protect  V£.  forces  in 

The  President  has  already 
tlon   without   authority — from 
gress  or  the  Constitution — by  " 
bodla;   the  Byrd  amendment 
to   emasculate  the  pending 
amendment,   holding   the   I 
promise  to  pull  all  V.3.  forc^ 
bodla  by  June  30  and 
entry. 

The  Administration  might 
confldenoe    In    its   candor    by 
it   did  late   last  year  In  son 
circumstances  when  Congress 
lilblt  deployment  of  VS.  cc 
I^aos  or  Thailand — that  the 
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amendment  was  consistent  with  lU  policy. 
Instead,  It  moblUMd  massively  for  a  show- 
down. 

In  that  campaign.  It  deployed  not  only  its 
regular  lobbyists  but  a  contingent  of  "fact- 
finders" hastily  dispatched  to  the  war  zone. 
In  the  late  stages  of  debate  yesterday,  the 
action  became  even  more  feverish  as  Sen. 
Byrd  bid  for  votes  with  vague  amend- 
ments to  his  own  amendment. 

But  In  the  end,  he  was  voted  down  by  a 
firm  52  votes  to  47  and  the  way  U  now 
clear  for  a  conclusive  test  on  Cooper-Church, 
and  later  on  the  comprehensive  McOovem- 
Hat  field  amendment  specifying  that  funds 
for  all  military  operations  In  Southeast  Asia 
be  cut  off  by  the  end  of  the  year,  with  toUl 
troop  -vlthdrawal  by  mld-1971.  The  1364 
resolution  has  not  been  directly  repealed— 
although  that  may  still  be  a  possibility.  But 
It  seems  clear  that  the  Senate  Is  resolved 
to  prevent  expansion  of  a  war  that  has  car- 
ried the  US.  from  the  GuU  of  Tonkin  across 
to  the  Gulf  of  Slam. 

[From   the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  June   13, 
19701 
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No  Blank  Check 
With  their  weU  remembered  experience 
with  the  Tonkin  Resolution,  most  senators 
were  not  about  to  be  burned  again  by  a 
blank-check  authorization  for  Presidential 
military  action  In  Cambodia. 

The  52  to  47  vote  against  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd's  amendment  was  thus  both  a  rebuff 
to  President  Nixon  and  a  reassertlon  of  the 
Senate's  constitutional  powers. 

The  Senate  has  before  It  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  forbidding  the  President, 
in  the  absence  of  congressional  approval,  to 
spend  any  funds  after  July  1  for  retaining 
U.S.  forces  In  Cambodia,  for  providing  mili- 
tary advisers  or  combat  air  support  for  the 
Cambodians,  or  for  financing  the  pay  of 
forces  from  third  countries  going  to  the  aid 
of  the  Cambodians. 

This  amendment  on  its  face  would  seem 
merely  to  back  up  President  Nixon's  own 
commitment  to  U.S.  troop  withdrawal  from 
Cambodia  by  the  end  of  June. 

Nevertheless.  It  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
Administration;  Senator  Byrd  acted  as  Nix- 
on's field  general  In  pressing  his  amendment 
which  declared  that  the  President  could  re- 
tain tooopa  m  Cambodia  whenever  he  con- 
sidered such  acUon  necessary  to  protect  the 
safety  of  American  forces  in  Vietnam. 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  argued  that 
it  would  permit  NUon  to  do  anything  he 
wanted  In  Cambodia  on  the  grounds  that  he 
was  protecting  U.S.  forces. 

The  principle  they  were  upholding  was 
that  of  the  constitutional  role  of  Congress. 
•We  stand  up  now,"  Senator  Prank  Church 
told  the  Senate,  ''or  we  roll  over  and  play 
dead." 

As  the  House  Is  unlikely  to  accept  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  even  If  It  gets 
past  the  Senate— and  a  Nixon  veto  la  yet 
another  prospecUve  obstacle — the  Senate 
majority  action  may  turn  out  to  be  largely 
symbolic.  Even  so.  It  Is  symbolic  of  some- 
thing immensely  Important:  the  Senate's 
rejection  of  the  blank-check  theory  of  Preat- 
dential  miUtory  authority. 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  BuUeUn, 
June    14.    10701 

THK    PaZSTDENT    OI*    NOTIC* 

The  Senate  has  rejected  what  It  Inter- 
preted as  an  attempt  to  give  President  Nixon 
black  check  legislative  authority  to  send 
American  forces  back  Into  Cambodia  after 
July  1,  if  he  thought  It  necessary  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

By  lis  action,  the  Senate  has  actually  done 
two  things: 

It  haa  asserted  most  strongly  its  feeling 
that  the  war-making  authority  of  Congress 
must  be  reestablished. 


It  has  served  notice  on  the  President  that 
Its  paUence  with  UjS.  miUtary  Involvement 
In  Southeast  Asia  is  Just  about  exliausted. 
American  disengagement  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  Mr.  Nixon's  aim,  too.  He  has  already 
withdrawn  many  U.S.  troops  and  has  set  a 
deadline  for  the  withdrawal  of  another  con- 
tingent of  U.S.  troops. 

But  the  steady  poce  of  American  with- 
drawal, which  had  been  so  reassuring  to  the 
US.  public,  and  which  had  reduced  the  fever 
of  dissension  over  the  war.  was  Interrupted 
by  U.S.  military  operations  In  Cambodia. 

Vagueness  as  to  continued  involvement  of 
American  Asian  allies  in  Cambodia  fighting — 
which  means  U.S.  involvement  by  proxy, 
with  uncertain  consequences  as  to  the  sup- 
port that  might  be  called  for — contributes 
to  unease. 

The  long  debate  in  the  Senate  over  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  Is  not  over,  to  be 
sure.  The  Senate  has  not  yet  approved  its 
provisions,  which  deny  the  President  au- 
thority to  spend  money  after  July  1,  with- 
out congressional  approval,  to  keep  U.S. 
troops  in  Cambodia,  to  supply  advisers  or  air 
support  to  Cambodian  troops,  or  to  finance 
other  countries  aiding  Cambodia. 

If  the  legislative  fate  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  la  uncertain  in  the  Senate,  and 
even  more  so  should  It  reach  the  House,  it 
Is  also  uncertain  as  to  Its  impact  If  passed. 
lU  own  sponsors  are  at  pains  to  put  on 
record  that  they  do  not  Intend  to  interfere 
with  the  President's  constituUonal  powers 
as  commander-in-Chief.  They  pomt  to  emer- 
gency circumstances  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  still  take  military  action  In  Cam- 
bodia. ^^  ^ 
But  already.  In  rejecting  language  that 
even  possibly  could  be  interpreted  as  ap- 
proval of  future  free-wheeling  Presidential 
military  action  across  the  Cambodian  border 
the  senators  have  written  large  on  the  wall 
their  message  to  the  Administration. 

The  complexities  of  the  debate  and  the 
argument  over  constitutional  powers  asld*.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  only  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  bitter  controversy  is  for  the  President 
to  move  more  swiftly  and  certainly  to  eUn*- 
nate  Its  source. 

That  Is  by  speeding  the  rate  of  American 
military  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam. 


DARK  VIEW  FROM  AN  ASIAN 
OUTLOOK 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Stanley 
Karnow  of  the  Washington  Post  is  a 
veteran,  respected  Asian  watcher.  His 
dispatches  over  the  years  have  been  in- 
Btructive  and  informative.  In  the  June  15, 
1970  edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Mr.  Karnow  talces  a  gloomy  view  toward 
a  prospect  for  prompt  settlement  in 
Indochina. 

Early  in  his  article.  Mr.  Karnow  sUtes: 
The  only  rational  alternative  to  prolonged 
war  U,  of  course,  a  poUtlcal  solution.  But 
such  a  solution  would  have  to  be  founded  on 
compromise,  and  that  possibility  has  never 
been  more  remote  than  It  U  at  present. 

And  in  a  dismal  concluding  observa- 
tion, that  none  of  us  can  take  pleasure  in, 
be  states : 

The  prospect,  therefore.  Is  that  the  pro- 
tagonists in  the  Indochina  drama  are  stub- 
bornly going  to  bleed  themselves  dry  In  the 
belief  that  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  strug- 
gle that  nobody  can  win. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Becoeb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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|Ftom  the  Washington  Poet,  June  15,  1970] 

Both  Sides'  Plans   Indicate  Was   Will  Be 

Veet  Long,  Putile 

HoNo  Konc. — However  much  they  may 
voice  their  hopes  for  peace,  both  the  allies 
and  the  Communists  are  clearly  settling 
down  to  a  very  long  war  In  Indochina. 

For  the  two  sides  are  now  locked  In  a  test 
of  endurance  In  which  each  Is  convinced  that 
time  Is  working  In  Its  favor — even  though, 
from  any  realistic  point  of  view,  neither  can 
conceivably  emerge   victorious. 

The  only  rational  alternative  to  prolonged 
war  Is,  of  course,  a  political  solution.  But  such 
a  solution  would  have  to  be  founded  on 
compromise,  and  that  possibility  has  never 
been  more  remote  than  It  Is  at  present. 

Even  before  President  Nixon  sent  American 
troops  Into  Cambodia,  the  Communists  had 
begun  to  phase  baick  to  a  strategy  of  "pro- 
tracted war"  designed  to  lower  the  cost  of 
their  conflict  In  the  South  without  abandon- 
ing their  goal  of  gaining  a  share  of  the  power 
In  Saigon. 

The  bulk  of  evidence  available  here  sug- 
gests that  the  Communists  still  aim  to  pur- 
sue this  strategy,  but  on  a  battlefield  that 
has  widened  to  include  Cambodia  and  Laos 
as  well  as  South  Vietnam. 

Judging  from  their  current  moves,  they 
are  strengthening  their  bases  In  the  north- 
eastern Cambodian  provinces  of  Rattanaklrl 
and  Mondulklrl,  which  adjoin  South  Viet- 
nam's highland  regions. 

It  was  obvlotisly  in  order  to  secure  their 
supply  lines  Into  northeastern  Cambodia  that 
the  Communists  seized  Attopeu  and  Sara- 
vane,  towns  In  the  nearby  Laotian  panhandle 
that  they  could  have  taken  any  time  over 
the  past  five  years. 

Operating  from  these  Cambodian  bases,  the 
Communists  are  likely  to  reinforce  their 
control  over  central  Vietnam  and.  In  the 
process,  build  up  pressure  against  the  allied 
installations  on  the  coast. 

Moreover,  darting  out  of  their  northeastern 
base  area,  they  can  stage  hit-and-run  as- 
saults against  different  places  In  Cambodia, 
such  as  their  apparently  pointless  attack  last 
week  on  Slem  Reap,  near  the  celebrated 
Angkor  temples. 

The  object  of  these  strikes  Is  evidently  to 
wear  out  the  Cambodian,  South  Vietnamese 
and  Thai  forces  fighting  in  Cambodia  and 
also  to  keep  the  shaky  Phnom  Penh  regime 
on  edge. 

In  the  meantime,  though  they  were  cer- 
tainly hurt  by  the  destruction  of  their  sanc- 
tuaries adjacent  to  the  Mekong  Delta,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  Communists  have  the 
capacity  to  seep  back  Into  that  sector  just 
as  they  have  every  tUne  they  have  been 
driven  from  an  area. 

A  significant  indication  that  they  were 
careful  to  presen'e  their  mobility  Is  reflected 
In  the  fact  that  they  carried  away  a  huge 
percentage  of  their  small-arms  ammunition 
when  they  fled  from  their  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries. 

Pot  all  his  talk  about  VS.  troop  with- 
drawals, meanwhile,  the  President  seems  to 
be  as  committed  as  the  Communists  to 
waging  a  form  of  "protracted  war." 

His  plan,  which  Defense  Secretary  Laird 
and  other  members  of  the  administration 
have  made  plain.  Is  to  leave  behind  an  Amer- 
ican force  of  at  least  200,000  men  to  give  air 
and  logistical  support  to  the  Saigon  regime. 

This  force,  presumably  to  be  composed  of 
professionals  whose  continued  presence  In 
Vietnam  is  politically  acceptable  at  home, 
can  effectively  prevent  the  Communists  from 
overrunning  the  country. 

But,  aa  White  House  communications  di- 
rector Herbert  Klein  candidly  conceded  on 
his  reitum  from  Indochina  the  other  day, 
the  war  is  far  from  finished.  "I  haven't  come 
back  to  state  that  the  war  Is  going  to  be  over 
tomc»Tow  or  in  the  near  future,"  he  aald. 


A  key  problem  facing  the  Communists  as 
the  conflict  drags  on  is  that  their  chances 
of  attaining  jxjwer  may  diminish,  especially 
if  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  maintain 
troops  in  Vietnam  for  years  to  come. 

An  equally  difficult  dilemma  for  the  ad- 
ministration is  whether  the  American  econ- 
omy can  tolerate  a  drain  of  912  or  $13  billion 
per  year,  which  Is  what  Indochina  will  prob- 
ably cost  even  after  present  U.S.  troop  levels 
are  reduced. 

The  prospect,  therefore,  is  that  the  pro- 
tagonists In  the  Indochina  drama  are  stub- 
bornly going  to  bleed  themselves  dry  In  the 
belief  that  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  a 
struggle  that  nobody  can  win. 


WILL  WE  DO  AS  THE  FRENCH  DID? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  making 
historical  tmalogles  is  an  uncertain  un- 
dertaking, but  may  nevertheless  prove 
useful  as  questing  points.  I  refer  to  the 
ultimate  action  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment under  General  De  Gaulle  when  it 
finally  withdrew  its  combat  forces  from 
Algeria,  which  were  winning  all  the 
battles  but  losing  the  war  there. 

Recently,  an  editorial  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  sought  to  apply  this  to  our 
protracted  involvement  in  Indochina. 
The  editorial  points  out : 

France  loct  not  one  single  major  engage- 
ment in  Algeria.  But  the  French  lost  because 
they  fought  Implacable  guerrillas.  When  they 
mustered  the  courage  to  realize  this,  they 
(the  French)  went  home.  Today,  the  allies 
cannot  win  the  Indochina  war  militarily. 
Americans  also  must  come  home.  Quickly. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Sun-Times  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Wux  We  Do  AS  the  Fbench  Dm? 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  rejected  52  to  47  a 
measure  which  would  have  permitted  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  order  new  military  operations 
in  Cambodia  should  he  feel  them  neces- 
sary to  protect  VS.  forces  in  Vietnam. 

Although  the  vote  was  close,  it  shows  that 
a  large  portion  of  Americans,  perhaps  a 
majority,  is  now  strongly  against  Mr.  Nixon's 
war  policy.  The  Gallup  Poll  elsewhere  in  this 
newspaper  today  states  that  most  of  those 
questioned  want  all  U.S.  forces  out  of  Viet- 
nam by  July,  1971.  The  poll  was  taken  after 
the  Cambodian  invasion.  When  Gallup 
asked  the  same  question  before  the  Invasion 
there  was  a  50-50  split  in  opinion. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Just  because  the 
U.S.  is  a  representatve  democracy  the  Presi- 
dent should  govern  by  or  In  response  to 
polls.  But  the  Senate  vote  and  indications 
such  as  the  Gallup  Poll  must  suggest  to  Mr. 
Nixon,  as  they  do  to  us,  that  the  Cambodia 
Invasion  has  caused  deep  foreboding  among 
Americans.  They  worry  whether  Mr.  Nixon 
will  make  good  his  promise  to  get  out  of 
Indochina's  political  and  ethnic  quarrels. 

Now  the  Cambodian  government  has  let  It 
be  known  It  wUl  not  contest  the  enemy  in 
the  very  area  where  the  allies  have  been 
fighting  since  their  invasion.  In  other  words. 
If  Mr.  Nixon  honors  his  promise  to  withdraw 
Americans  by  June  30,  then  (even  if  South 
Vietnamese  stay)  the  area — half  of  Cam- 
bodia— will  be  Communist  doDilnated.  The 
enemy  is  not  fighting  for  territory,  he  is 
fighting  for  allegiances.  He  usually  retreats 
when  strongly  attacked  but  he  inevitably 
returns. 

No  amount  of  rhetoric  can  alter  the  fact 
that  the  allies  are  losing  the  Indochina  war. 


The  affair  is  lost  because  In  guerrilla  war- 
fare you  lose  If  you  don't  win.  And  If  you  are 
the  guerrilla  Insurgent  you  win  If  you  don't 
lose. 

Prance  lost  not  one  single  major  engage- 
ment in  Algeria.  But  the  French  lost  be- 
cause they  fought  implacable  gruerrtllas. 
When  they  mustered  the  courage  to  realize 
this,  they  went  home.  Today  the  allies  can- 
not win  the  Indochina  war  militarily.  Ameri- 
cans also  must  come  home.  Quickly. 


THE  HEALING  OP  DIVISIVENESS  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  24,  Jerry  M.  Brady,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  delivered  a 
commencement  address  at  Skyline  High 
School  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  which,  in 
these  days  of  loud  rhetoric  and  violent 
confrontation,  pleads  for  a  new  com- 
mitment to  end  the  divisiveness  which 
now  plagues  our  country. 

Jerry  Brady,  who  served  for  several 
years  as  my  legislative  assistant,  is  a 
brilliant  young  man  who  recognizes  that 
if  America  is  to  be  made  whole  again,  we 
must  begin  to  talk  to  one  another,  to 
reach  out  across  the  chasm  which  sep- 
arates us  from  others  to  find  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  respect. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  the  Senate, 
Mr.  President,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Menders,   Workers,   and   Loveks* 

The  scene  before  me  today  is  familiar  be- 
cause 16  years  ago  I  sat  where  you  now  sit 
waiting  as  you  now  wait  to  begin  a  new 
portion  of  my  life.  As  I  thought  about  that 
occasion  recently  I  wondered  where  all  my 
classmates  had  gone.  Prom  a  booklet  pub- 
lished for  our  ten  year  reunion  I  found  that 
less  than  25%  of  my  class  now  lives  here,  in 
the  Idaho  Falls  area,  and  that  less  than  40 '"o 
live  in  Idaho.  With  the  changing  times  and 
economic  circumstance  I  know  too  that  ten 
years  from  now  perhaps  only  ten  or  fifteen 
percent  of  your  class  will  still  live  here. 

That  is  one  reason  the  tears  of  pride  among 
those  who  love  you  are  today  mingled  with 
the  tears  of  sorrow:  they  know  you  are  out- 
ward boimd,  probably  a  long  way  out.  They 
know  you  will  flnd  adventure  and  profes- 
sional advancement,  but  they  also  know  that 
in  the  next  restless  decade  you  will  know 
many  houses  before  you  know  a  home  of 
yotir  own  and  that  the  low  weekend  rates  of 
A.T.&T.  may  be  your  most  enduring  links 
with  family. 

I  have  traveled  that  road,  over  several 
hundred  thousand  miles  and  a  dozen  differ- 
ent stops  along  the  way  and  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  what  it  means  when  those  of  us 
from  the  small  towns  migrated  to  urban 
America — the  core  of  values  developed  here 
which  have  served  us  well,  and  the  changes 
that  have  come  over  us,  perhaps  without  our 
notice.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  mobility 
and  values;  it  would  be  a  satisfying  talk  for 
me  and  a  safe  one  for  you.  But  this  is  the 
24th  day  of  May,  1970,  and  such  satisfying 
and  safe  topics  seem  sadly  out  of  place. 

Three  weeks  ago,  on  a  grassy  hill  in  Ohio, 
four  students,  not  far  different  from  your- 
self, died.  A  few  days  later  six  more  young 
Americans  were  shot  In  the  back  In  Augusta, 


*An  address  by  Jerry  M.  Brady,  Aoslstant 
to  the  Director,  Peace  Corps  At  Baccalaureate 
Exercises,  Skyline  High  School,  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho,  May  24,  1970 
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Qeorgila.    Two   days    later    140    bullets 
forated   a   college   dormitory    In 

.  and  two  more  died.  Anjl  li»  none 
cases    has   It    yet    been    demonstrated 
thoee    who    piUled    the    tr^ger 
fired  upon  first. 

Suddenly  the  war  has  swerved 
the  Jungle,  Just  when  we  thought 
In  the  clear.  Until  then  three- fourttis 
college  campuses  had  already  been 
by  demonstrations  of  some  kind 
bodla  and  Kent  State,  education 
virtual   standstill   on   the   major 
Now  a  strange  and  dangerous  minbrlty 
turned  up  the  amplifier  on  the  language 
revolution — and   it    is    beginning 
an   audience.   At  the  same  time  t 
building  among  many   Americans 
back,    to   smash    the    challengers, 
about  polarization  and  alienation 
all  around  us.  We  hear  about  a 
gap  and  find  it  in  our  midst. 

There  is  a  genuine  movement  a^ay 
many  of  the  tenets  of  American 
by  the  adult  majority,  a  movemejit 
affects  In  one  way  or  another  most 
under  33  today.  Its  rallying  cry 
the  famous  statement,  'Never  truit 
over  30",  but  It  Is  short  on  I4>prec!  ation 
its  elders.  The  language  of  the  mc  ement 
Rock  and  one  song,  by  Crosby.  Stills 
and  Toung.  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
erous  statements  of  the  generation 
addressed  to  young  adults  like  yoilrself 
it  says: 

"Teach  your  parents  well 

Their  children's  hell 

And  feed  them  on  your 

The  ones  they  fix 

The  ones  you  go  by 

Don't  ever  ask  them  why 

If  they  told  you.  you'd  sure^ 

So  Just  look  at  them  and 

And  know  they  love  you." 
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The   over-thirty    world    views 
movement  at  least  with 
often  with  deep  distrust  and  fear, 
not  understand    the  dress,   the 
Ideology.  Although  they  are  sure 
talking   about   "someone   else's 
heretical  idea,  some  forbidden 
turning  up  suspiciously  close  to 
neath    the   calm    assurance    that 
happen  here  is  the  hidden 
It  could   and  might.   As  If  in 
generation  gathers  round  its 
ditions  even  more  tightly,  like  a 
under  attack. 

Is  this  not  still  a  good  and  grea^ 
they  ask?  Do  we  not  enjoy  more 
opxportunlty   than   nearly   anywhere 
the  world?  Our  achievements  are 
our   economy   will   soon   reach    a 
tional  product  of  a  trillion 
recession,  and  the  l>eneflts  of  tha  ; 
will  be  distributed  to  more  people, 
eroiisly.  than  anywhere  on  earth. 

But  your  immediate  predecessote 
adult  world  do  not  see  it  that  wa 
the  groes  national  by-product — the 
the  urban  sprawl,  the  whole 
clety.  Where  the  majority  see  the 
multitude,  many  young  adults 
unsuccessful    casualties — the 
behind  by  the  shift  from  farm 
poor,  the  illiterate,  the  migrant 
all  of  whom  have  been  turned 
consciousness,  much  as  we  swltcli 
on    the    television.    Where    3om< 
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tte 


triumph  of  technology,  they  see 

of  a  materialism  empty  of  spiritual 

The  truth  is  that  young  adults 
the  first  generation  of  Americans 
world  darkly.  They  do  not  all  sh^re 
m  the  American  Achievement 
view  progress  as  inevitable  or  eve^ 
as  it  has  come  to  be  defined.  For 
pioneer  tradition  wltti  all   lu 
heartache,    the   patient    process 
ethnic  and  religious  minorities  worked 
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selves  into  acceptance  and  economic  safety, 
the  waging  and  winning  of  Just  wars  la 
mostly  forgotten.  It  Is  hard  to  realize  how 
lew  years  separate  this  generation  from  my 
own  which  couldn't  Jump  into  the  Establish- 
ment quickly  enough. 

To  be  sure  I  am  speaking  of  a  minority. 
At  the  heart  of  today's  discontented  young 
adults  are  those  who  were  born  either  very 
rich  or  very  poor  and  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber. And  it  is  even  more  true  to  say  that 
those  who  spring  from  the  traditions  of  this 
vaUley  are  least  likely  to  diverge  from  the 
values  of  their  forefathers. 

But  that  is  small  comfort  to  those  who 
need  comforting.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  a  minor- 
ity in  leadership  which  sets  the  tone  for  the 
rest.  It  is  the  most  energetic  and  committed 
whose  Influence  Is  remembered  beyond  their 
time. 

No  matter  how  it  is  building  up  or  how 
many  are  Involved,  it  is  clear  that  a  deep 
division  Is  growing.  The  great  melting  pot, 
the  land  that  survived  the  Civil  War.  the  No- 
Nothlngs.  the  Ku  Kluz  Klan,  and  the  De- 
pression,— that  America  is  choosing  up  sides. 
The  clash  on  Wall  Street  two  weeks  ago  be- 
tween construction  workers  and  radical  stu- 
dents represents  only  the  first  physical  ex- 
pression of  the  division  between  classes  and 
generations. 

These  divisions  exist  even  within  the 
youngest  generation,  most  notably  between 
those  who  are  privileged  to  go  to  college  and 
those  who  are  not.  between  those  who  fight 
wars  and  those  who  tsctif>t.  -^ 

Perhaps  the  biggest  division  of  \ll  is  be- 
tween the  rich  and  middle  class  who  are 
getting  richer,  and  the  poor  who  are  getting 
comparatively  poorer.  The  division  Is  not  Just 
economic.  It  Is  spiritual  and  psychological. 
When  America  lived  In  small  towns,  we 
could  understand  poverty  and  maybe  even 
lend  a  hand.  Today  we  cannot  even  Imagine 
what  it  Is  Uke  to  be  poor,  really  poor,  living 
on  one  meal  of  beans  a  day  In  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta.  We  ride  by  the  Fort  Hall  Indian 
Reservation  today  at  70  miles  per  hour  where 
before  we  at  least  had  to  go  slow  enough  to 
see  a  few  tarpaper  shacks  and  know  that 
life  was  pretty  tough  for  someone  in  there. 
Life  in  America  has  gotten  grooved  into 
tracks.  If  you  are  middle-class,  white,  a  high 
school  graduate  and  you  stay  on  the  track 
you  will  earn  perhapw  a  half  million  dollars 
in  your  lifetime,  another  quarter  to  a  half 
million  If  you  graduate  from  college,  and 
you've  got  a  ride  on  some  big  corporation  or 
government  boat  which  will  sail  you  safely 
through  life.  You  will  have  a  nice  house  In 
a  good,  safe  neighborhood  and  a  good  car  or 
two.  Tou  wont  have  to  even  think  about  the 
poor.  And  that's  how  the  spiritual  division, 
the  complete  lack  of  understanding  develops. 
That  is  how  we  become  not  one  nation  but 
two.  one  rich  and  one  poor. 

Not  all  of  our  problems  can  be  thought  of 
In  terms  of  division.  There  is  the  growing 
tolerance  of  violence  which  is  widespread,  al- 
though no  one  admits  to  it.  p>ersonally.  Think 
back  to  the  initial  reaction  to  the  massacre 
at  My  Lai — If  there  was  any  reaction.  Wasn't 
there  a  feeling  that  the  significance  of  the 
slaughter  was  being  exaggerated  because  the 
victims  were  miles  away,  strangers,  and  of 
suspicious  loyalty?  I  remember  the  reaction 
among  good  people  In  this  state  when  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  was  killed:  too  bad,  but  It 
doesn't  matter:   he  had  it  coming. 

In  times  of  division  the  condoning  of  vio- 
lence can  be  all  the  more  dangerous.  Con- 
sider these  words  written  by  a  distinguished 
American,  head  of  the  Urban  Coalition  and 
former  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  John  Gardner.  He  has  written: 

"One  might  suppose  that  as  extremists 
become  increasingly  inflammatory,  moder- 
ates would  close  ranks  said  oppose  them.  But 
Just  the  opposite  is  occurring,  the  moderates 
begin  to  take  sides  against  one  anottan.  We 
aU  become  a  little  readier  to  grow  angry,  a 


little    readier    to   Identify    vllUlns,    a    little 
readier  to  resort  to  violence  ourselves. 

"Most  of  the  moderates  have  a  secret  com- 
plicity in  the  activities  of  the  extremists.  The 
moderate  conservative  does  not  explicitly  ap- 
prove of  police  brutality,  but  something  in 
him  is  not  unpleased  when  the  billy  club 
comes  down  on  the  head  of  a  long-haired 
student.  The  liberal  does  not  endorse  vio- 
lence by  the  extreme  left;  but  he  may  take 
extreme  pleasure  In  such  action  when  It  dis- 
comforts those  In  authority. 

"In  short,  extremists  often  enjoy  tacit  sup- 
port from  the  moderates  nearest  to  them. 
Thus  does  a  society  tear  itself  apart." 

Even  If  we  are  not  taking  secret  satisfac- 
tion In  violence,  many  of  us  are  becoming  a 
little  more  righteous. 

I  remember  one  of  the  many  quotations 
which  a  teacher  at  your  rival  high  school 
used  to  put  up  on  her  bulletin  board.  It  was 
the  motto  of  a  prison  newspaper  which  read : 
"All  of  us  are  good  for  something.  We  can  at 
least  serve  as  a  bad  example."  Well,  today 
there  are  enough  bad  examples  to  make  ev- 
eryone feel  good  by  comparison  to  whatever 
they  don't  like.  The  modem  version  of  the 
parable  of  the  Publican  and  the  Pharisee  is 
the  one  which  ends,  "I  thank  you.  Lord,  that 
1  am  not  Uke  him,  a  Hippie."  Or,  "I  thank 
you,  LMd,  that  I  am  not  like  him,  conserva- 
tive." This  Increase  In  righteousness  only 
fuels  the  division  between  groups  of 
Americans. 

Aoctistomed  as  we  ar«  to  thinking  every- 
thing will  work  out,  many  people  think  the 
current  turmoil  la  a  nightmare  which  will 
be  forgotten  when  the  war  Is  over.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  a  few  years  younger  than 
you,  the  country  had  managed  to  scare  It- 
self Into  believing  the  Russians  were  com- 
ing, or  so  it  seemed  to  a  boy  of  14  or  so. 
And  I  imagined  the  knock  at  the  door,  and 
a  gun  battle  through  the  apple  trees  and 
then  escape  to  the  Salmon  River  where  we'd 
hold  out  'till  the  end.  And  then  there  was 
the  civil  defense  period  when  I  took  com- 
fort from  someone's  conclusion  that  the 
Russians  didn't  put  a  high  priority  on  the 
NRTS  and  all  we  would  have  to  do  was  go 
to  a  concrete  spud  cellar  and  eat  potatoes 
until  the  fallout  from  the  coast  blew  over. 
None  of  those  catastrophles  occiured  and  my 
generation  is  understandably  skeptical  when 
someone  calls  "Wolf,  wolf"  one  more  time. 
But  this  time  the  problem  Is  internal,  not 
external,  complex,  not  simple,  and  deeply 
rooted  In  the  American  character.  A  bloody 
nose  for  the  Basy  Rider  crowd  won't  solve 
the  problem;  a  spanking  for  the  Spock  gen- 
eration isn't  the  simple  solution.  Nor  is  it  as 
easy  as  a  popular  song  which  goes,  "Every- 
body get  together  and  love  one  another  right 
now."  It  may  be  difficult  to  acknowledge  that 
without  patience,  generosity  of  spirit  and 
concern  by  a  large  number  of  Americans,  this 
country  could  tear  Itself  apart. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  the  chasm  be- 
tween peoples  becomes  so  wide  that  they  can 
no  longer  even  yell  across  it,  but  only  hurl 
destruction.  And  then  history  tells  us  that 
forces  take  on  an  inexorable  life  of  their 
own,  playing  out  their  anger  until  anger 
is  totally  spent  only  in  the  ashes  of  ruin.  As 
one  American  observer  once  remarked,  "If 
Anfierlca  ever  dies,  it  will  die  a  suicide." 

We  could  be  in  for  a  long  and  sad  chunk 
of  history.  The  war  will  end  and  that  will 
help.  But  It  will  probably  not  end  abruptly 
or  gloriously  and  that  will  not  help.  There 
may  follow  an  era  of  recrimination,  blame- 
fixing  and  bewilderment. 

The  madmen  who  talk  revolution  could 
bring  on  a  counter-revolution.  They  are  play- 
ing In  a  fantasy  world,  talking  about  griev- 
ances which  are  not  shared  by  the  majority 
of  Americans.  It  Is  the  poor  and  neglected — 
and  the  young  who  must  fight  the  war — 
who  are  most  aggrieved  .  .  .  and  they  are  a 
small  minority.  With  more  provocation  the 
majority  will  demand  and  gH  oppression. 
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And  that  brings  us  down  to  you — you 
under  the  tassle  and  square  hat. 

I  have  grown  tired  of  speakers  who  address 
a  small  group  as  If  they  were  the  world  and 
say  "If  this  generation  would  only  do  this 
or  that  ...  we  would  be  all  right."  As  If 
they  could.  Let  us  acknowledge  that  we  are 
only  a  few  In  number  and  we  cannot  change 
the  world. 

But  you  must  be  careful  of  the  cop-out. 
You  have  heard  the  line  about  how  the  war 
or  pwverty  is  somebody  else's  business — some- 
body up  there  In  power.  I  don't  think  you 
buy  it.  But  the  other  cop-out  is  the  one  that 
goes  "Yes,  these  problems  are  my  responsi- 
bility but  as  one  person  I  can  do  nothing." 

Well,  there  Is  a  slogan  out  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  which  seems  apprc^rlate. 
"If  you're  not  part  of  the  solution,  jrou're 
part  of  the  problem."  I  suggest  that  each  of 
us  try  to  sum  up  the  solution  In  ourselves — 
that  we  strive  to  do  what  Is  right,  although 
the  rest  of  the  world  may  be  wrong. 

And  what  does  that  mean  ...  to  you? 

This  country  will  mend  Itself  when  enough 
people  care  about  mending  It.  You  must  be 
a  mender,  a  healer.  The  appeal  of  the  mad- 
men will  go  away  when  this  country  faces  up 
to  legitimate  grievances  and  does  something 
about  them.  You  must  be  a  worker.  This 
country  will  emerge  strong  again  when  It 
has  a  set  of  values  which  combine  the  best 
of  the  new  and  the  old.  That  I  suggest,  will 
require  that  you  be  a  lover. 

To  be  a  mender  means  you  must  under- 
stand both  parts  that  are  broken,  both  sides 
of  an  argument.  That  requires  a  magna- 
nimity of  spirit  which  Is  rare.  There  Is  this 
righteousness  which  keeps  telling  us  how 
good  we  are  by  comparison  to  someone  un- 
like us.  The  mender  puts  that  aside  and  he 
reaches  out  across  the  miles  and  the  cultural 
gaps  to  understand.  He  does  not  shun  those 
who  are  different,  even  though  it  may  take  a 
great  act  of  will  to  do  otherwise. 

And  the  mender  wants  things  to  work  out. 
He  takes  no  secret  pleasure  in  how  bad  things 
are.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little  like  faith  healing: 
you  have  to  start  by  wanting,  almost  crav- 
ing, solutions  to  legitimate  problems  and  a 
return  to  domestic  tranquillity. 

I  think  the  vast  majority  of  Americans, 
including  the  young  adults,  still  want  to  heal 
this  society.  They  still  want  to  understand 
each  other.  You  have  seen  dozens  of  pictures 
of  students  and  police  meeting  In  anger,  but 
I  see  other  Images.  Time  and  again  during 
the  November  Moratorium  and  again  two 
weeks  ago  when  thousands  more  gathered  in 
Washington  for  the  Cambodia  protest,  I  saw 
the  protesters  go  out  of  their  way  to  be 
thoughtful  to  the  poUce,  to  thank  them  for 
keeping  order.  The  police  In  return  showed 
Impartiality  and  respect.  Where  time  and 
place  permitted  you  could  see  little  knots  of 
students  and  police  earnestly  discussing  Cam- 
bodia in  mutual  respect. 

Like  you  I  heard  the  words  of  anger  from 
the  speakers  massed  behind  the  President's 
house  two  weeks  ago  and  I  heard  the  cheers. 
But — from  being  there — I  did  not  sense  a 
solidarity  with  anger  among  the  majority. 
For  many  this  was  their  first  protest  and 
they  felt  uneasy. 

We  hear  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  warning  that  we  must  not  "smash  the 
challengers  and  restore  tight  discipline  .  .  . 
by  suspending  fundamental  guarantees  or 
taking  shortcuts  as  a  matter  of  self  protec- 
tion." 

The  menders  of  society  are  at  large  today. 
If  you  choose  to  Join  them  you  will  not  be 
without  company. 

If  you  choose  to  be  a  worker  you  will  be 
saying  "I  am  going  to  try  to  do  my  part  for 
somebody  else  but  me.  I  am  going  to  act." 
And  again  you  will  not  be  alone. 

There  are  already  several  million  people 
out  In  front  of  you  who  are  seriously  com- 
mitted to  peaceful  social  change.  A  quarter 
millloa  students  today  tutor  disadvantaged 


children  after  school.  Another  quarter  mil- 
lion are  In  social  action  of  other  kinds.  Forty 
thotisand  Americans  have  already  served  in 
the  Peace  Corps  for  two  years.  Of  today's  law 
school  graduates,  one  out  of  17  go  Into  legal 
aid  for  the  poor.  Law  and  business  school 
graduates  today  ask  firms  and  businesses 
what  they  are  doing  for  society — and  then 
go  in  the  ones  that  are  doing  the  most. 
Hundreds  of  young  adults  are  helping  Ralph 
Nader  hold  the  government  accountable  to 
the  people. 

All  this  is  a  profound  change  for  the  good 
over  a  few  years  ago.  What  Is  happening  is 
that  young  Americans  aren't  living  by  the 
script  someone  wrote  for  them.  They  are  get- 
ting out  of  the  grooves,  they  are  taking  de- 
tours from  the  straight  line  to  success. 

Perhaps  It  all  started  with  the  Peace 
Corps.  Nine  years  ago  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple were  saying  it  would  never  work.  Friends 
and  parents  gave  sensible  advice  about  ca- 
reers and  how  America  was  the  place  to  be. 
So,  with  this  advice  clearly  in  mind,  about 
10,000  people,  young  and  old,  promptly  for- 
got it.  They  went  overseas  and  lost  their 
place  in  line  at  home.  And  this  odd  thing 
happened;  they  loved  It.  They  got  hooked  on 
helping  others.  When  they  came  home  every- 
one said,  "That  was  nice.  Now,  General 
Motors,  right?"  Wrong.  Most  of  them  went 
back  to  school  to  get  more  education  to 
make  a  bigger  contribution  at  home. 

This  impractical  idea  seems  to  have  In- 
fected others.  A  lot  of  people  aren't  waiting 
for  someone  else  to  tidy  up  the  world.  They 
have  dried  their  tears  and  are  getting  on  with 
It.  When  It  comes  to  social  action  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  Christmas  baskets  or  a  set 
of  swings  sent  out  to  the  migrant  camp.  The 
days  of  paternalism  are  over.  Perhaps  these 
Americans  are  summed  up  by  a  group  of  peo- 
ple In  New  York  who  work  to  develop  small 
businesses  among  the  blacks  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  who  are  poor.  When  they  got  down  to 
chooelng  a  name  they  called  themselves  the 
Give  a  Damn  Foundation.  And  that  attitude 
Is  shared  by  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country. 
Albert  Schweitzer  had  those  people  In  mind 
when  he  addressed  a  class  such  as  your  own. 
He  said: 

"I  do  not  know  what  your  destiny  will  be 
but  one  thing  I  do  know,  the  ones  among  you 
who  will  be  really  happy  are  those  who  have 
sought  and  found  how  to  serve." 

Finally.  I  have  said  that  you  must  be  a 
lover  and  with  all  the  perversion  of  the 
meaning  of  that  word  I  had  better  hasten  to 
tell  you  what  I  mean. 

We  see  an  interesting  thing  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  People  go  overseas  to  learn  about  an- 
other country"  and  they  come  back  knowing 
more  about  their  own.  They  see  some  remark- 
able things  about  this  country,  for  example, 
the  personal  generosity  of  Americans,  the 
popular  participation  In  government,  the  fact 
that  we  like  to  solve  problems  before  the  gov- 
ernment can  get  to  them.  And  they  also  see 
some  disturbing  things:  our  materialism,  our 
easy  accommodation  with  violence,  the  Im- 
personal nature  of  human  relations,  the  fact 
that  Americans  who  have  everything  some- 
how don't  seem  to  enjoy  life  as  much  as 
Africans  or  Latin  Americans  who  have 
nothing. 

And  that's  one  of  the  great  things  that  Is 
going  on  now.  Beneath  the  turmoil  there  Is 
a  realignment  of  values  going  on  among  the 
youngest  adult  Americans  which  Is  generally 
healthy.  Somehow,  in  their  own  way,  the  stu- 
dents of  today  are  trying  to  put  people  ahead 
of  things.  Money  and  states  count  for  less. 
Hypocrisy  Is  the  greatest  sin,  honesty  the 
greatest  virtue.  Human  life  is  valued  dearly 
and  the  idea  of  a  "good  war"  Isn't  exactly 
catching  on. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  gotten  hooked  on 
affluence  and  that  as  a  people  we  have  moved 
away  from  the  human  values,  the  values  of 
the  spirit.  There  is  a  need  for  a  cleansing,  a 
return  to  the  basics,  to  slow  down  and  listen 


to  nature  and  to  ecu;b  other.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons the  ecology  movement  has  grown  so 
swiftly  Is  not  only  because  of  concern  for 
wildlife  aind  growing  things  but  because  of  a 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  some  aspects 
of  modern  life.  There  must  and  there  will 
emerge  a  new  value  system  and  a  new  style 
of  life. 

Yet  between  the  old  and  the  new — the  old 
testament,  the  new  testament  and  the  goef>el 
according  to  Peanuts — there  is  one  constant 
that  people  keep  searching  for  in  their  value 
system,  and  that  is  love.  I  scarcely  want  to 
mention  the  word.  Not  because  the  sensuali- 
ties have  run  away  with  It  but  because  we 
are  all  so  uneasy  talking  about  love.  Its  an 
embarrassment  because  we  don't  know  what 
to  do  next.  And  I  don't  either. 

I  only  know  we  must  somehow  seek  to  flnd 
love  in  our  relationships  with  those  close  at 
hand  and  that  it  means  respect  for  people  as 
they  are.  And  we  must  somehow  love  people 
thousands  of  miles  away — black,  white,  red, 
yellow,  friend  or  foe,  near  or  far,  old  or  young. 
Disagree  and  still  respect  each  other.  Across 
the  boundaries  of  space  and  culture  and  cir- 
cumstances we  must  say  "  I  love  you." 

Perhaps  if  I  knew  how  to  do  that  and  I 
told  you,  I  would  be  doing  you  a  disservice. 
People  don't  tell  others  what  to  do  so  much 
any  more  and  get  away  with  It.  Its  your  life. 
You  alone  can  find  what  fits  for  you  best. 
You  alone  can  decide  how  much  you  will  be 
a  mender,  a  worker,  a  lover,  and  how  you'll 
dolt. 

I  would  add  only  one  more  thing,  you've 
got  to  love.  There  Is  this  s<mg  by  the  poet 
laureates  of  the  generation  Just  ahead  ol  you. 
Simon  and  Garfunkel,  which  has  a  bit  of  a 
message.  It  goes  "May  tl\e  heavens  drop  all 
their  petals  on  me.  Life  I  love  you.  All  Is 
groovy."  May  life  love  you  even  as  God  has 
blessed  you.  May  you  love  life  and  thank  God 
for  life.  Enjoy  It.  And  "Give  a  Damn!" 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


S.  3976— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
FIRST  AMENDMENT  FREEDOMS 
ACT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  that  would  make  it 
^mla^v'ful  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
any  person's  constitutional  exercise  of 
his  first  amendment  right  of  religion, 
speech,  press,  assembly,  and  petition.  The 
bill  confers  original  jurisdiction  upon  the 
US.  district  courts  to  grant  appropriate 
civil  relief  in  order  to  insure  these  guar- 
£01  tees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3976)  to  make  it  unlawful 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  any  person's 
exercise  of  his  constitutional  rights  of 
region,  speech,  press,  assembly,  or  peti- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hart),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TBZ    VIOLENCE    COMMtSSIOK 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  legislative  pro- 
posal originated  with  the  National  CcMn- 
mission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence.  I  am  j  caned  today  on  this  bill 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart).  We  served  together  on  the  Com- 
mission. "ITie  Commission  recommended 
enactment  of  legislation  to  "confer  juris- 
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Courts  to  grant  injunctions,  upon 
quest  of  the  Attorney  General  or  . 
persons,  against  the  threatened  oi  actual 
interference  by  any  person,  whether  or 
not  under  color  of  State  or  Fede  al  law. 
with  the  rights  of  individixals  or]  groups 
to  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  i  of  the 
press,  peaceful  assembly,  and  petition  for 
the  redress  of  grievances."  The  Commis- 
sion, in  its  report  to  President  Nixon, 
categorically  condemned  all  illeital  vio- 
lence, including  group  violence,  is  being 
incompatible  with  the  survival  of  our 
democratic  society.  At  the  same  time, 
we  felt  it  is  very  important  to  insi  ire  that 
all  parties  are  able  to  exercise  th^ir  con- 
stitutional rights. 

A    BALANCED    SOCIETT 

Dissent  is  a  very  precious  rig!  it.  It  is 
unfortunate  indeed  that  too  ofteii  peace 
ful  protest  degenerates  into  needless  vio- 
lence and  destruction.  This  can;iot  and 
must  not  be  tolerated.  As  Attorn  jy  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell  said  in  a  speech  to 
the  Termessee  Bar  Association,  (^livered 
just  1  year  ago: 

The  right  to  express  disagreemer  t  of  the 
acts  of  constituted  authority  Is  on  e  of  our 
fundamental  freedoms.  The  first  am  sndment 
expressly  protects  the  freedom  of  sp<  ech.  and 
of  the  press  and  of  the  right  of  tie  people 
to  assemble  and  petition  the  govern  ment  for 
a  redress  of  grievances. 
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The  Attorney  General  went 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
beyond  which  dissent  may  not 
that  it  is  "clear  that  students 
enjoy  tmy  special  prerogative  to 
fere  with  the  rights  of  other  stiidents.' 

What  we  seek  to  do  with 
to  insure  that  all  citizens,  not 
who  dissent,  are  guaranteed 
stitutional  rights.  While  it  is 
tester  who  receives  the  most 
and  attention,  many  other 
affected  by  his  actions. 

When  a  picketer  or  heckler 
nipt  a  public  speech  by  an  ofBciM 
Government,  does  not  the 
a  right  to  be  heard?  Does  not 
ence  have  a  right  to  gather  and 
pate  in  the  exchange  of  ideas? 
the  student  who  contracts  witl, 
versity  for  an  education  have  a 
receive  that  education?  The  ansi' 
of  these  questions,  of  coiirse.  is 
Constitution  is  designed  for 
citizens,  and  not  just  the 

We  feel  this  bill  provides  a 
for  the  maintenance  of  that 
ance  which  permits  the 
meet  and  protest  peacefully 
others,  when  the  protest 
ruptive,  to  seek  redress  if  they 

UNLAWrXJI.   ACTS 

The  bill  makes  it  unlawful  kenerally 
for  any  person  or  group  to  nterfere, 
either  by  physical  force,  by  cLsruptive 
noise,  or  by  the  imreasonable  ^  ithhold- 
ing  of  any  required  permit  or  license, 
with  the  orderly  conduct  of  an; '  gather- 
ing, or  the  conduct  of  busineis  or  re- 
search, in  any  street,  building  or  other 
place  incidental  to  the  exercis«  of  one's 
first  amendment  rights.  The  bill  also 
prohibits  interference  with  the  exercise 
of  a  person's  first  amendment  rights. 

The  injured  party  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  the  UjS.  district  courip  for  ap- 
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propriate  relief.  The  court,  at  the  .same 
time,  may  grant  as  relief,  a  permanent 
or  temporary  injunction,  temporary  re- 
straining order  and  may  even  award 
damages. 

ATTORNEY    GENERAL    HAS    JURISDICTION 

One  very  important  feature  of  this  bill 
is  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  when  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  any  person  or  group 
is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  of  re- 
sLstence  to  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the 
rights  secured  by  this  act,  may  bring  a 
civil  action  requesting  preventive  relief. 
This  is  to  insiu*  the  full  enjoyment  of 
one's  rights  of  free  speech,  press,  assem- 
bly, and  religion. 

Moreover,  when  it  becomes  known  to 
the  Attorney  General  that  a  confronta- 
tion may  take  place,  the  bill  authorizes 
him  to  send  representatives  of  the  com- 
mimity  relations  service  to  help  to  resolve 
these  disputes  and  stop  the  violence  be- 
fore it  begins. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  positive 
constructive  move  so  insure  that  our 
society  will  be  preserved,  that  its  citizens 
continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  living 
in  a  free  democracy,  and  are  always  able 
to  express  their  points  of  view  without 
interference.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
this  bill  be  appropriately  referred  and 
that  it  receive  the  prompt  attention  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  also  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  following  my  remarks  and 
that  a  memorandmn  citing  legal  author- 
ity for  the  proposal  also  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  and  the  memorandum 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Senator's  request. 

The  bill  tS.  3976)  is  as  follows: 
S.  3976 
A  bin  to  make  it  unlawful  to  Interfere  In 

any  way  with  any  person's  exercise  of  his 

constitutional    rights   of   religion,   speech. 

press,  assembly,  or  petition 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"First  Amendments  Freedom  Act". 

CERTAIW   CONDUCT    UNLAWFUL 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
or  group,  except  as  authorized  by  law.  to 
Interfere,  either  wlUfullr  by  the  use  of  physi- 
cal force,  by  the  use  of  disruptive  noise  with 
specific  Intent  to  Interfere,  or  by  the  un- 
reasonable withholding  or  limitation  under 
color  of  Federal  or  State  Law  of  any  required 
})ermlt,  license,  or  other  permission — 

(1)  with  the  orderly  conduct  of  any  meet- 
ing, address,  discussion,  worship,  or  other 
assembly,  or  with  the  free  passage  of  persons 
or  the  conduct  of  business  or  research  In  any 
street,  building,  or  other  place  incidental  to 
the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
religion,  speech,  press,  assembly,  or  petition; 
or 

(2)  with  the  exercise  by  any  person  or 
group,  by  demonstration,  picketing,  publica- 
tion, or  other  means,  of  the  rights  of  free 
speech,  free  press,  peaceable  assembly,  or 
petition  to  the  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances. 

ENFORCEMENT    BT    PERSONS    AGGRIEVED 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  Individual,  group.  Institu- 
tion, or  other  public  or  private  person  who 
claims  to  have  been  injured,  or  who  believes 


that  he  wUl  be  Irreparably  Injured,  by  con- 
duct In  violation  of  section  2  of  this  Act. 
may  bring  a  civil  action  for  appropriate 
relief. 

(b)  The  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction  of  civil  actions 
under  this  Act.  A  civil  action  under  this  Act 
may  be  brought  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
unlawful  conduct  is  alleged  to  have  occurred 
or  to  be  about  k)  occur. 

(c)  In  anycivil  action  under  this  Act.  the 
district  cotin  may  grant  as  relief,  as  It  deems 
appropriate,  any  permanent  or  temporary  In- 
junction, temporary  restraining  order,  or 
other  order,  and  may  award  damages  together 
with  court  costs. 

(d)  Upon  timely  application  in  any  civil 
action  under  this  Act  brought  in  a  United 
States  district  court,  the  court  shall  permit 
the  Attorney  General  to  Intervene  if  he  cer- 
tifies that  the  case  is  of  general  public  Im- 
portance. 

ENFORCEMENT   BY   THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  person 
or  group  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  any 
of  the  rights  secured  by  this  Act.  or  that  any 
group  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  denied  any 
of  the  rights  secured  by  this  Act  and  such 
denial  raises  an  issue  of  general  public  im- 
portance, he  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
any  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
by  filing  a  complaint  setting  forth  the  facts 
and  requesting  such  preventive  relief,  in- 
cluding an  application  for  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  restrtUning  order,  or 
other  order  against  the  person  or  persons 
responsible  for  such  pattern  or  practice,  or 
denial  or  threatened  denial  of  rlghU.  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  insure  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  secured  by  this  Act. 

MEDIATION    BY    THE    COMMUNITY    RELATIONS 
SEE  VICE 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  lU  other  functions 
specified  In  title  X  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  ch.  21.  subch.  VIII).  the 
Community  Relations  Service  shall,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law.  assist  States,  local- 
ities, public  and  private  agencies  or  insti- 
tutions, and  persons  or  groups  of  persons  In 
resolving  disputes,  disagreements,  or  difficul- 
ties relating  to  conduct  prohibited  by  section 
2  of  this  Act. 

EITECT  or  STATE  LAWS 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  invalidate  or  limit  any  law  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
of  any  other  Jurisdiction  In  which  this  title 
shall  be  effecUve.  that  grants,  guarantees,  or 
protects  the  same  rights  as  are  secured  by 
this  Act. 

The  memorandum,  presented  by  Mr. 
Hruska,  is  as  follows: 

Memorandum  Re  First  Amendment 

Freedoms  Act 

existing  federal  law 

The  most  nearly  effective  federal  remedy 
available  today  for  forcible  Interference  with 
First  Amendment  rights  is  a  court  injunction 
under  42  U.S.C.  1983,  a  Reconstruction  era 
statute  creating  liability  for  "deprivation  of 
any  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws"  by  any  person 
"undercolor  of"  state  law.  In  the  landmark 
case  of  Hague  v.  CIO.  307  U.S.  496  (1939). 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  under  Section 
1983  a  federal  district  court  injunction 
against  an  antiunion  campaign  involving  lu- 
terlerence  with  free  speech  and  assembly  by 
the  Mayor.  Police  Chief  and  other  officials  of 
Jersey  City.  New  Jersey. 

But  Section  1983  does  not  specifically 
enumerate  and  define  the  First  Amendment 
freedoms  to  be  protected  or  the  kinds  of 
Interference    against    which    they    are    pro- 
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tected.  It  does  not.  In  the  First  Amendment 
context,  adequately  establish  the  right  to 
relief  from  threatened  violations  as  opposed 
to  violations  that  are  already  in  progress.  It 
does  not  provide  for  investigation,  media- 
tion and  enforcement  by  federal  officials.' 
Most  importantly,  in  instances  in  which 
private  individuals  and  groups — not  public 
officials — obstruct  free  speech,  peaceful  as- 
sembly and  petition,  such  conduct  cannot  be 
reached  under  Section  1983,  since  the  inter- 
fering individuals  are  not  acting  under  color 
of  law. 

EXISTING  STATE  LAW 

Some  remedies  against  private  misconduct 
that  Interferes  with  First  Amendment  rights 
may  be  available  in  state  courts,  based  on 
state  trespass  statutes  or  disorderly  conduct 
ordinances.  However,  such  measures  were  not 
written  to  deal  with  acts  of  physical  obstruc- 
tion, particularly  those  committed  for  de- 
monstrative purposes,  and  are  relatively  in- 
effective In  handling  such  conduct.  Moreover, 
where  acts  of  violence  or  obstruction  are 
sought  to  be  Justified  as  necessary  to  right 
fundamental  grievances  or  exercise  funda- 
mental rights,  those  engaging  in  such  con- 
duct may  find  it  easy  to  rationalize  their 
disobedience  of  court  orders  based  upon 
property  rights  or  disorderly  conduct  ordi- 
nances. By  contrast,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
any  but  the  most  alienated  to  believe  that 
the  urgency  of  his  cause  rises  higher  than 
his  obligation  to  obey  a  judicial  order  stem- 
ming from  the  mandate  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

PRECEDENT  OF  RECENT  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LAWS 

The  civil  rights  acts  of  recent  years  pro- 
vide specific  federal  remedies  for  private  In- 
terference with  other  constitutional  rights, 
such  as  the  right  to  employment,  housing, 
travel  and  use  of  public  accommodations  and 
commercial  establishments  free  of  discrim- 
ination because  of  race,  religion  or  national 
origin,  the  right  to  vote  and  participate  in 
any  federally  assisted  program,  and  the  right 
to  carry  on  a  business  free  of  intimidation 
or  injury  during  a  riot  or  civil  disorder.  It 
would  appear  to  be  an  equally  valid'  and 


'The  relationship  between  §  1983  and  the 
proposed  First  Amendment  Freedoms  Act  Is 
closely  analogous  to  that  which  exists  t>e- 
tween  %  1982  (giving  all  citizens  equal  rights 
to  buy  and  sell  property)  and  Fair  Housing 
Title  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  noted  in  Jones  v.  Mayer  Co., 
392  U.S.  409.  415  (1968).  the  existence  of  the 
older  statute  did  not  "  'eliminate  the  need 
for  congressional  action'  to  spell  out  'respon- 
slbUlty  on  the  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  enforce   the  rights   it   protects.' " 

=  Some  civil  rights  laws  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period  were  worded  to  prohibit  any  in- 
terference with  constitutional  rights,  but 
were  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  ap- 
ply to  official  action  only.  The  recent  civil 
rights  statutes  deal  primarily  with  official  ac- 
tion and  with  certain  types  of  private  inter- 
ference that  can  be  reached  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause.  The  1968  Act.  however,  bars 
private  Interference  by  force  or  intimidation 
with  the  right  to  vote  or  to  participate  in 
various  federal  or  state  benefits.  18  U.S.C.  245. 
In  enacting  this  provision.  Congress  relied 
on  the  concurring  opinions  of  Justices  Clark 
and  Brennan  (concurred  in  by  a  total  of  six 
members  of  the  Court)  in  Guest  r.  United 
States,  383  U.S.  745  (1966).  expressly  con- 
firming the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate 
against  private  interference  with  the  exer- 
cise of  constitutionally  protected  rights.  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  721.  90th  Cong.,  ad  Sess. 
(1968).  And  see  the  discussion  of  the  Guest 
opinions  in  Adickes  v.  S.  H.  Kress  <fr  Co.,  U.S. 
Law  Week  4434.  4450-51  (June  2,  1970) 
(Brennan.  J.,  concurring).  Moreover,  the  In- 
Etltutlona  and  Individuals  exercising  such 
rights  probably  have  an  adequate  relation- 
ship with  Interstate  commerce  to  suppwrt 
Congressional  action  under  the  Commerce 
Clauso. 


Justified  exercise  of  Congressional  power  to 
provide  a  federal  judicial  remedy  for  Im- 
proper Interference  with  the  rights  of  speech, 
assembly,  petition,  religion  and  free  passage 
incidental  thereto. 

ROLE   OF   THE   FEDERAL   COURTS 

Because  they  often  deal  with  somewhat 
comparable  provisions  In  other  areas  of  fed- 
eral law.  federal  district  courts  are  experi- 
enced In  handling  requests  for  Injunctions 
expeditiously  and  fashioning  careful  and  ef- 
fective decrees.  Federal  marshals  are  gen- 
erally well  trained  and  well  disciplined;  If 
court  orders  are  to  be  enforced  by  federal 
marshals  rather  than  local  police  or  sheriffs, 
as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  state  court  or- 
ders, those  aggrieved  may  be  less  reluctant  to 
seek  injunctions  where  appropriate  and  re- 
quest enforcement  where  necessary.  The  use 
of  federal  court  Injunctions  would  provide 
for  greater  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of 
disorders  and  increase  the  likelihood  that  the 
experience  of  one  conununlty  or  Institution 
would  be  readily  available  and  useful  In  han- 
dling subsequent  problems  in  others.  F\ir- 
thermore.  it  is  likely  that  federal  law  and 
federal  authority  vrill  in  some  situations  be 
more  respected  and  more  readily  obeyed. 

ROLE    OF    THE    FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT 

Perhaps  most  Important  is  the  delineation 
of  a  new,  active  federal  role  in  preserving 
the  freedom  of  expression  which  is  protected 
by  the  federal  constitution.  In  recent  civil 
rights  and  voting  rights  legislation.  Congress 
has  made  the  Attorney  General  an  increas- 
ingly active  figure  in  protecting  certain  vital 
individual  rights.  This  approach  seems  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  the  protection  of 
First  Amendment  rights,  since  the  mechanism 
of  peaceful  dispute,  debate,  compromise  and 
change  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a 
Just  society. 

If  the  Attorney  General  were  given  author- 
ity to  commence  or  Intervene  in  civil  actions 
to  protect  freedom  of  expression,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  would  automatically  have 
the  authority  to  investigate  alleged  inter- 
ference with  First  Amendment  rights.  The 
Department  would  become  a  powerful  force 
seeking  immediate,  informal  resolution  of 
potentlaj  confrontations  involving  freedom 
of  expression.  This  mediating  role  would  be 
strengthened  by  empowering  the  Depart- 
ment's Community  Relations  Service  to  per- 
form the  same  pteace-making  function  which 
it  now  effectively  performs  in  the  field  of 
disputes  related  to  racial  discrimination. 
Where  confrontation  appears  Inevitable,  the 
Department  would  be  able  to  resort  to  the 
courts  promptly,  provide  essential  factual 
material  and  help  in  other  ways  to  make  the 
courts  an  effective  forum  for  resolving  First 
Amendment  conflicts.  These  activities  of  the 
Department  would  establish  the  ground  rules 
for  debate,  dissent  and  demonstration  and 
thus  create  a  body  of  First  Amendment  law 
that  would  be  In  large  measure  self-enforc- 
ing through  voluntary  compliance,  Just  as  the 
recent  civil  rights  acts  have  been. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  introducing 
the  bill  he  has  just  described  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  me.  As  he  has  indicated, 
this  is  the  legislative  language  which  we 
believe  responds  to  and  adopts  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  I  were  privileged  to  serve  on  that 
commission  under  the  very  distinguished 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower. 

Today  the  two  able  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  also 
served  on  that  Commission,  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  Mr.  McCttl- 
LOCH,  and  the  assistant  House  majority 
leader,    the    able   Representative   from 


Louisiana,  Mr.  Boggs,  introduced  an 
identical  measure  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  Congress  today,  a  meeting 
with  the  press  was  held  wherein  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  on  the  Senate  and 
the  House  sides  outlined  its  features  and 
responded  to  questions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  press  release  which  wsis 
the  basis  for  our  press  conference  today 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
because  I  think  it  summarizes  the  meas- 
ure in  a  fashion  perhaps  less  formal 
than  either  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
or  I  would  adopt  if  we  were  describing 
the  bill  for  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

News  Release 

Washington. — The  four  Congressional 
members  of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  today  pro- 
pKised  legislation  that  would  allow  federal 
court  action  against  anyone  Interfering  with 
a  citizen's  right  of  free  speech. 

The  bill's  dbnstruction.  its  sponsors  said, 
would  favor  no  political  philosophy  or 
faction. 

It  could  be  used  against  police  who  seize 
newsmen's  cameras  or  film.  It  could  also  be 
used  against  anyone  planning  or  trying  to 
drown  out  a  scheduled  speaker. 

The  sponsors  said  the  biU  was  not  aimed 
specifically  at  campuses  but  college  adminis- 
trators could  use  it  against  students  who 
seize  buildings  and  shut  down  classes.  How- 
ever, it  would  also  apply  If  a  college  adminis- 
tration tried  to  bar  a  peaceful,  orderly  demon- 
stration by  students. 

The  four  members  of  Congress  are  Repre- 
sentatives Hale  Boggs  (D-La)  and  William  M. 
McCuUoch  (R-Ohlo)  and  Senators  Roman  L. 
Hruska  (R-Neb)  and  Philip  A.  Hart 
(D-Mlch). 

The  four,  representing  a  wide  spectrum  of 
political  thought,  said  that  the  bill  would 
authorize  federal  court  Injunctions  and  dam- 
age suits  against  both  officials  and  private 
interference  with  the  exercise  of  First  Amend- 
ment rights. 

They  gave  much  of  the  credit  for  the  Idea 
to  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  who  chaired  the 
National  Commission  until  it  delivered  its 
final  report  last  December. 

In  a  joint  statement,  the  bill's  sponsors 
said: 

"To  our  surprise,  the  commission  members 
found  that  in  our  extensive  compendium  of 
federal  civil  rights  law.  there  Ls  only  a  cen- 
tury-old statute  that  deals  In  a  limited  and 
Inadequate  way  with  official  denials  of  First 
Amendment  rights.  And  there  Is  no  statute 
whatsoever  dealing  vrith  private  denials  of 
those  rights. 

"And  yet  rights  of  speech,  religion  and  as- 
sembly are  being  constantly  violated  In  this 
nation. 

"Public  officials  unreasonably  prevent  or 
stop  meetings.  Advocates  of  particular  cases 
hoot  opposing  speakers  off  platforms. 

"Protesters  seize  buildings  and  prevent  In- 
structors from  teaching.  Excessive  force 
against  campus  demonstrations  is  not  un- 
common. Political  dissenters  break  up 
church  services. 

"And  recently  we  have  even  witnessed 
groups  of  demonstrators  attacking  opposing 
demonstrators.  4k 

"The  First  Amendment  is  one  of  our  most 
cherished  statutes.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to 
erode  this  way." 

The  bill,  called  the  "First  Amendment 
Freedoms  Act."  will  be  Introduced  slmul- 
taneovisly  In  the  House  and  Senate. 

Applicable  state  remedies  In  free  speech 
cases,  the  National  Commission  report  points 
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out.  are  usually  based  not  on  the  First 
Amendment  but  on  trespass  staf  ites  or  dls* 
orderly  conduct  ordinances. 

Such  laws  were  not  written  t<  deal  with 
«cts  of  physical  obstruction.  |  lartlcularly 
those  committed  as  acts  of  prot<  st,  and  are 
not  always  effective  In  handling  such  con- 
duct, according  to  the  report. 

Under  the  proposed  act.  the  .  ustlce  De- 
partment would  be  authorized  t  >  Intervene 
once  a  federal  Injvinction  was  a  iked. 

In  serious  cases,  the  sponsoi  s  say,  the 
Department  could  become  a  pow  srful  medi- 
ating force  seeking  informal  res  ilutlons  of 
threatened  confrontations. 

Both  Hart  and  Hruska  are  men  bers  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  to  which  the 
bill  would  normally  be  referred. 

Congressman  McCulloch  is  the  senior  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Hous(  Judiciary 
Committee.  Congressman  Boggs  is  Majority 
Whip  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  t  le  statute, 
as  I  say,  implements  a  unaninous  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Nationai  Commis- 
sion. The  commission  speril  months  of 
careful  study. 

We  propose  the  bill  as  onu  urgently 
needed  in  response  to  the  viole  nt  clashes 
besetting  our  communities  and  our 
campuses.  We  seek  to  balance  the  com- 
peting claims  for  the  public  eai  by  recog- 
nizing that  it  is  as  wrong  foi'  one  who 
seeks  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnan  i  to  throw 
a  firebomb  in  the  university  i  (resident's 
office  as  it  is  for  one  who  :  s  given  a 
badge  and  a  gtm  to  abuse  stu  ients  who 
seek  peacefully  to  assemble  to  protest 
Vietnam. 

Private  citizens,  determined  to  im- 
pose their  views  or  program,  h  ave  force- 
fully volated  the  first  anendment 
rights  of  those  they  oppose.  They  have 
interfered  with  lectures,  meetings, 
marches,  indeed  with  religious  services  in 
houses  of  worship.  In  other  instances, 
public  officials  have  harassed  lawful 
meetings,  seized  newsmen's  film,  and 
sought  to  bar  peaceful  demonstration. 

The  Violence  Commission  iramed  of 
the  dangers  posed  by  either  public  or 
private  interference  with  free  speech — 
and  of  the  equally  clear  dangei  of  calls  to 
violence.  It  said : 

Obstructions  to  peaceful  spee;h  and  as- 
sembly— whether  by  public  ofBc  als,  police- 
men, or  unruly  mobs — abridge  the  funda- 
mental right  to  free  expression.  Cn  the  other 
hand,  speech,  assembly  and  otb  ir  forma  of 
conduct  that  become  coercive  oi  Intimidat- 
ing Invade  the  fundamental  Ft  st  Amend- 
ment rights  of  other  citizens.  )n  hen  a  mob 
forces  a  university  to  suspend  classes,  the 
rights  of  teachers  to  teach  and  students  to 
learn  are  abridged:  when  a  speak  tr  is  shout- 
ed down  or  forced  from  a  plat  orm.  he  is 
deprived  of  freedom  to  speak,  ar  d  the  great 
majority  of  the  audience  is  deprived  of  free- 
dom to  listen 

•  •  •  •  • 

Despite  some  eloquent  and  su  )tle  ration- 
alizations for  violent  methods  of  protest, 
the  record  of  experience  Is  incontrovertible. 
While  violent  protest  is  sonaetinee  followed 
by  the  concessions  sought,  it  more  often 
produces  a  degree  of  counter-v  olence  and 
public  dismay  that  may  gravely  lamage  the 
cause  for  which  violence  is  lnvo):ed. 

But  we  found  that  present  I  ederal  law 
afforded  no  adequate  remedy  tor  private 
violation  of  another's  first  amendment 
rights.  And  State  remedies,  usually  arls- 
ing  under  trespass  nuisances  o  r  diaorder- 
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ly  conduct  statutes,  are  not  geared  to  the 
constitutional  issues  involved  in  the  deli- 
cate balsuicing  of  conflicting  first  amend- 
ment rights. 

Therefore,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended a  statute  like  the  one  offered  to- 
day, conferring  jurisdiction  upon  US. 
district  courts  to  grant  any  equitable 
relief,  and  damages  where  appropriate, 
nececsary  to  protect  first  amendment 
rights. 

Resort  to  the  Federal  courts  makes 
sense  for  several  reasons.  They  are  ex- 
perienced in  promptly  passing  on  re- 
quests for  injuction,  and  fashioning  pre- 
cise decrees  to  fit  highly  complex  situa- 
tions. A  Federal  right  of  action  would 
encourage  imiform  enforcement  and 
maximize  the  authoritative  force  of  such 
decrees. 

The  Commission  also  suggested  giving 
tlie  Attorney  General  a  greater  role  in 
protecting  first  amendment  freedoms, 
"since  the  mechanism  of  peaceful  dis- 
pute, debate,  compromise,  and  change  is 
so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  just 
and  orderly  society  and  since  private 
pensons  are  often  imable  to  protect  their 
first  amendment  rights  without  some 
assistance." 

The  nature  of  the  remedy  here  pro- 
posed should  be  clearly  imderstood.  It 
is  a  civil  right  of  action,  not  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  criminal  offense.  It  favors 
no  pohtical  philosophy  or  faction.  The 
act  is  not  designed  to  prevent  those 
critical  of  institutions  or  the  viewpoint 
of  other  groups  from  vigorously  exercis- 
ing their  first  amendment  rights.  But 
they  must  not  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  others. 

It  would  not,  for  example,  reach  the 
adverse  comment  of  an  ordinary  heckler 
at  a  political  rally.  Nor  would  an  injuc- 
tion against  intentional  interference  by 
means  of  noise  be  available  against  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  attract  attention  and 
communicate  information  in  the  course 
of  a  peaceful  picket  Une.  Intentional  use 
of  noise  actually  to  disrupt  and  prevent 
others'  attempts  to  si^eak  or  meet  would 
be  necessary. 

We  also  should  have  no  illusions  that 
this  or  any  other  single  statute  Is  a  cure- 
all  for  every  problem  generated  by  the 
exchange  of  views  in  a  free  society. 

But  we  believe  that  this  act  affords  a 
more  effective,  less  abrasive  course  than 
those  now  available.  Where  violent  con- 
frontation seems  imminent,  our  Federal 
CO  irts  can  help  head  It  off  by  laying 
down  ground  rules  ahead  of  time. 

Unless  we  protect  the  first  amendment 
rights  of  all  our  citizens,  whatever  their 
viewpoint,  we  kid  ourselves  if  we  think 
our  free  society  can  survive.  We  must 
act  now  to  preserve  the  vigorous  and 
peaceful  exercise  of  those  precious  rights, 
so  that  the  violent  confrontations  of 
the  1960's  wlU  not  be  recorded  by  history 
as  a  mere  warmup  for  even  more  tragic 
turbulence  in  the  coming  dectule. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  the  idea  of  this  bill 
and  its  essence  was  really  arrived  at  and 
pretty  generally  agreed  upon  very  early 


by  members  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence? 

Mr.  HART.  It  was.  As  I  recall,  we  were 
so  concerned  with  campus  violence  that, 
even  before  the  filing  of  our  final  report, 
we  submitted  an  interim  report  and  had 
the  benefit  of,  I  think,  the  counsel  of 
approximately  20  university  presidents. 
Out  of  that  study,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  correctly  said,  very  early 
on,  we  recognized  the  desirability  of  at- 
tempting to  develop  an  instrument 
utilizing  Federal  court  tradition  which 
could  res^OTid  more  effectively  than  the 
criminal  laws  of  trespass  and  the  munici- 
pal ordinances  that  relate  to  disorderly 
conduct — an  instrimient  which  would 
seek  to  avoid  the  massive  presence  of  uni- 
formed National  Guardsmen  at  a  uni- 
versity campus. 

We  began  very  early  to  feel  that  the 
Federal  courts  could  selectively  tailor,  if 
you  will,  groimd  rules  that  would  make 
clear  to  all  parties  participating  the 
limits  beyond  which  they  ought  not  go 
and  the  limits  within  which  they  should 
be  protected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  also  my  recollec- 
tion that  there  were  several  instances  at 
the  time  when  the  Commission  was  first 
crganized,  when  campus  disorders  did 
arise,  v.hen  the  procedure  of  the  tem- 
porary restraining  order  and  of  the  in- 
jimction  were  resorted  to  in  controlling 
campus  problems,  notwithstanding  the 
lack  of  a  specific  statute  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed in  this  bill.  They  were  resorted  to 
quite  effectively.  It  was  felt  that  if  this 
particular  cause  of  action  were  removed 
from  the  category  of  general  injtmction 
law  and  specifically  codified,  much  would 
be  gained;  it  was  felt  that  if  such  a  law 
were  readily  available,  without  question 
insofar  as  procedure  is  concerned,  redress 
could  be  made  available  to  anyone  who 
might  be  injured  or  obstructed  or  dam- 
aged by  that  tjiie  of  illegal  protest. 

Mr.  HART.  This  describes  exactly  the 
feeling  of  the  Commission.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  has  said,  it  was  a 
unanimous  opinion. 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  we  note 
the  explicit  Inclusion  among  the  rights 
which  shall  be  protected  of  the  right  to 
go  to  the  Federal  court  and  obtain  re- 
lief if  there  is  an  arbitrary  denial  by 
public  authority  or  by  institutional  man- 
agers of  opportunities  peacefully  to  as- 
semble. 

I  think  we  should  make  clear  that  this 
bill  is  not  drafted  in  such  fashion  that 
it  seeks  to  be  or  should  be  said  to  be  a 
response  solely  to  student  violence.  It  is 
equally  responsive  to  mob  action  against 
students  and  to  insensitive  authorities 
who  interfere  with  first  amendment 
rights.  We  think  it  is  a  balanced  instru- 
ment, available  equally  to  persons  of 
very  differing  points  of  view — persons 
who  are  on  a  collison  course,  but  who, 
in  many  cases,  would  welcome  this  kind 
of  blueprint  being  available  to  reach  an 
accommodation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  In  the  early  sessions, 
when  this  matter  was  considered,  the 
chairman  of  our  Commission,  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Eisenhower,  apparently  already  had 
given  the  subject  a  great  deal  of  thought. 
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He  was  very,  very  interested  in  some 
step  such  as  this  being  taken. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Lloyd  Cutler,  a  very 
prominent  and  outstanding  member  of 
the  Washington  bar,  who  served  as  ad- 
ministrative director  of  the  Commission, 
did  a  great  deal  of  legal  research  on 
the  matter  and  was  very  helpful  in 
phrasing  and  constructing  the  language 
of  this  bill.  It  then  went  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  where  other  research 
and  rewriting  was  done.  There  also  was 
consultation  with  the  two  Members  of 
the  other  body  who  served  on  the  Com- 
mission— to  wit,  Representative  Hale 
Boggs  and  Representative  William  Mc- 
CoLLocH,  of  Louisiana  and  Ohio,  respec- 
tively. 

I  mention  those  things  to  indicate  that 
this  is  a  well-considered  measiu'e,  one 
which  has  been  carefully  thought  out. 
It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  promptly 
considered  by  the  proper  subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  later  by 
this  body  itself. 

Mr.  HART.  I  share  that  hope,  and  I 
share  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  It  was  care- 
fully developed.  This  does  not  mean  that 
as  we  study  it  further  in  committee,  im- 
provement may  not  be  made.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  this  initial  draft  falls  short 
of  the  objective  we  seek  or  includes  a 
feature  which  none  of  us  at  the  moment 
is  aware  of  but  which  would  be  subject 
to  legitimate  objection. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  The  point  of  the  hearing, 
however.  Is  to  identify  any  such  areas 
and  to  permit  us  to  improve,  and,  most 
important,  to  permit  us  to  move  as  a 
result  of  that  further  thoughtful  study. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct 
In  saying  that  there  is  room  for  consid- 
ering any  suggestion  for  amendment  or 
improvement,  either  by  way  of  widen- 
ing or  by  way  of  restricting.  In  fact. 
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from  the  time  of  the  report  as  it  was 
issued  by  the  Commission  until  Its  in- 
troduction today,  many  alterations  have 
been  made.  So  that  process  can  continue 
when  the  matter  is  brought  before  the 
committee  and  is  later  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  feel  that  this  Sen- 
ator and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  be  very  receptive  to  anything  that 
would  be  constructive  and  helpful  to 
make  a  well-balanced  bill. 

Mr.  HART,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  described  my  feeling,  and  I 
know  that  it  conforms  to  his.  I  hope 
that  the  Commission  on  Violence  will 
not  be  cited  as  one  of  those  long  list  of 
commissions  which  flle  a  report  and 
then,  15  years  later,  when  someone  stum- 
bles over  it  and  opens  it  and  reads  It, 
he  discovers  a  long  list  of  recommenda- 
tions on  which  no  action  has  been  taken. 
This  bill  gives  Congress  the  opp>ortunity 
to  resEwnd  affirmatively  to  one  of  the 
most  important  recommendations  which 
the  Violence  Commission  made. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  Several  weeks  ago, 
I  read  an  account  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Cause  and  Prevention  of  Violence, 
chaired  by  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  on  this 
subject,  and  I  was  happy  to  hear  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  from  Nebraska  and  Michigan. 

I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  questions 
arising  as  to  the  application  and  use  of^ 
the  injunction;  nevertheless,  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
which  will  be  thoroughly  considered  by 
the  two  Senators  and  their  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Is  a 
good  one. 

Those  who  claim  to  have  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  dissent,  and  of  petition 
to  the  Government,  do  not  have  the  right 
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to  deny  those  same  first  amendment 
rights  to  others  by  the  use  of  violence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  simple  to  under- 
stand. But  I  still  believe  that  we  will  have 
some  difficulty  working  it  out,  but  its  pur- 
pose Is  right. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky may  be  right.  The  Senator  knows, 
of  course,  that,  generally,  the  right  to  an 
injunction  and  a  temporary  restraining 
order  is  available  in  many  situations  just 
like  this.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  get 
the  essence  of  the  decisional  law  In  this 
fleld  embodied  into  the  bill,  so  as  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  statutory  procedure  rather 
than  a  general  principle  of  injunctive 
law. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  there  have  been 
some  trials  in  my  State  of  Kentucky  re- 
cently, in  the  Federal  courts,  on  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  this  same  subject,  in- 
volving the  rights  of  students,  faculties, 
and  the  administration  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky.  Thus,  I  have  already  re- 
ceived some  information  on  this  subject. 

But  It  seems  to  me,  as  both  Senators 
from  Nebraska  and  Michigan  have 
pointed  out.  that  it  is  wrong  for  those 
who  mllitantly  claim  their  rights,  at  the 
same  time  to  deny  those  very  same  rights 
to  others. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  17, 1970,  at  11  a.m. 
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THE  CITADEL 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOTTTH   CABOLtNA 
n?  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  The 
Citadel  Is  a  distinguished  institution  of 
learning  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Throughout 
its  127-year  history,  it  has  stood  for  the 
finest  in  character,  education,  and  pa- 
triotism. Today  It  stands  In  marked  con- 
trast with  many  other  institutions  of 
higher  education,  a  fact  which  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  across  the  land. 

California's  remarkable  commissioner 
of  education,  Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  is  also  a 
fine  newspaper  columnist,  who  frequent- 
ly writes  on  the  problems  of  education. 
In  a  recent  column.  Dr.  Rafferty  pays 
tribute  to  the  historic  tradition  of  the 
Citadel,  and  heaps  high  praise  upon  the 
institution. 

I  am  delighted  that  Dr.  Rafferty  should 
see  flt  to  honor  a  South  Carolina  tradi- 
tion In  this  way,  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
this  column  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  entitled  "View  of 
the  Citadel,"  -written  by  Dr.  Max  Raf- 
ferty, and  published  in  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  of  June  11.  1970,  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ViKw  OF  THB  Citadel 
(By  Max  Rafferty) 

(Editor's  Note. — This  syndicated  colimin 
by  Max  Rafferty,  superlntedent  of  education 
for  California,  has  appeared  in  numerous 
daily  newspapers.) 

"Whatever  happened  to  the  strict,  no-non- 
sense military  school,  where  boys  were 
turned  into  men  and  where  patriotism  was 
a  state  of  mind  to  be  proud  of  Instead  of  an 
object  of  ofBcial  scorn?" 

Hear  ye  the  authentic  voice  of  an  awful  lot 
of  American  fathers.  Tou'd  be  siu^rised  how 
many  worried  dads  write  to  me  In  this  vein. 
They  look  unbelievingly  about  them  at  the 
well-publicized  college  campus  of  today, 
bristUng  with  beards,  fraught  with  filth, 
dripping  with  disloyalty,  and  they  say,  "Oh, 
no!  Am  I  going  to  have  to  spend  $15,000  to 
send  my  kid  to  THAT?" 

Buck  up,  dad.  What  would  you  say  to  a 
small  but  thoroughly  accredited  college  in 


an  ancient  setting  teeming  with  tradition, 
where  for  127  years  a  dedicated  staff  has  been 
graduating  class  after  class  of  young  men 
whose  academic  excellence  is  exceeded  only 
by  their  love  of  country  and  their  healthy 
reverence  for  the  great  traditions  out  of 
our  national  past? 

A  college  which  proudly  stresses  its  Cadet 
Corps  of  2,000  men  but  which  also  empha- 
sizes a  fine  general  education  for  4,000  other 
students?  An  institution  of  higher  learning 
where  every  member  of  the  faculty  is  a  dii 
tingulshed    former  military  officer? 

(Editor's  note:  The  "general  education  for 
4,000  other  students"  refers  to  the  master  of 
arts  in  teaching  program,  the  evening  pro- 
gram, the  summer  school,  sumer  camp  for 
boys  and  Palmetto  Boys  State.  The  state- 
ment that  every  faculty  member  is  a  former 
military  officer  is  a  mistake.  Many  faculty 
members  are  retired,  or  reserve  officers,  but 
some  are  not. ) 

Incredible,  you  say,  in  this  day  and  age? 
Not  if  you  know  about  The  Citadel.  In  case 
you  don't  let  me  tell  you  what  I  found  out 
a  short  time  ago  when  I  flew  back  to  South 
Carolina  to  check  up  on  these  "incredible" 
rumors  I'd  been  hearing  atx>ut  a  school 
which  actually  and  openly  stood  for  decency 
and  loyalty  and  high  scholastic  standards. 

First,  its  home  town  of  Charleston  is  proud 
of  The  Citadel,  It  has  been  since  it  was 
founded.  This  is  a  bit  of  a  switch  these  days. 
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•when  the  residents  of  so  many 
towns  are  sick  »t  he«xt  over 
antics  of  their  local  students 
Charleston  isn't  at  aU  sick  about 
Quite  the  contrary. 

Second,      and      closely 
Charleston's    pride    In    Its    col    _ 
remarkable   record   of  Us  gradi  at 
service  of  their  country   Plfteer 
Flag  in  World  War  I;  280  died 
U;  and  31  in  Korea. 

Hundreds   are   now  grimly 
America'*  enemies  In  Vietnam 
the  men  of  The  Citadel  stand 
their  lives  where  their  mouths 
nomenon  all  too  rarely 
our  hysterical  coUege  activists 

Indeed.  It  has  been  always  th 
The    Citadel    fought    for    the 
States  at   Temassee   Station 
helping  to  defend   the  Charles 
rannah  Railroad,  and  their 
as   gallantly   today    for   Old 
predecessors  did  for  the  Stars 

I   met   two   of   the   cadet 
the  otnce  of  Citadel  President 
who  Is  a  four-star  general. 
the  boys  was  from  California,  t 
South  Carolina.  Tremendous  y 
with  shoulders  like  a  bison 
a  vise.  Clear-eyed.  Straight-talk 
of  collegians. 

Third  and  perhaps  most  Im 
caliber  of  The  Citadels  leadership 
ris   Is   the   latest   in   a   long   11 
guished   presidents   who   have 
eluded  Gens.  Mark  Clark  and 
merall.  Over  the  year-;,  they  hnv 
stood   for  strict  discipline, 
and  a  liberal  education  In  the 
that  term. 

So,  dad  take  hope  and  near 
not  be  many  Citadels  still  go., 
there  are  some.  The  boys  who 
be  unmarried,  they  must  live  In 
they    mttst    behave    like    ^ 
work  hard,  they  go  to  chapel 
letic     teams  are    honored 
South. 

Now.  dad,  the  rest  is  up 
The  Citadel  can  do.  other  co 
also,  if  you  Just  start  sending 
stitutlons   like   this   one 
pot-puffing,  obscenely  placard*  d 
tlon-mlnded   colleges   where 
thousands    of    other— men's 
these     days,     largely     as      thfe 
sheer   apathy   and   yawning 
your  part. 

It's  your  money,  you  know. 
It  to  subsidize  centers  of  sex.  d  ■ 
son.  or  you  can  spend  It  on 
arshlp.  morality  and  patrlotls  n 
free  cotintry. 

And  certainly  the  answer  you 
Is   going   to   be   Important  to 
going  to  be  one  heck  of  a 
Ingly  Important  to  your  son. 
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HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 


or  cAuroENiA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.\l970 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
Nation  is  burdened  by  the  j  continuation 
of  Inflationary  pressures,  toupled  with 
some  mo\-ement  toward  recession.  It  is 
painfully  apparent  that  Uie  administra- 
tion's total  reliance  on  monetary  re- 
straints is  not  adequate.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  it  was  announced  that  the 
President's  slim  budget  silrplus  turned 
Into  a  deficit,  but  the  burden  of  inflation 
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is  much  more  graphically  reflected  in  ris- 
ing food,  clothing,  and  housing  costs. 
The  most  tragic  aspect  of  this  current 
inflation  is  the  increase  of  unemploy- 
ment. During  May,  the  unemployment 
levels  reached  5  percent.  There  were  over 
4.1  million  persons  looking  for  jobs.  This 
was  an  increase  of  1.3  million  over  the 
December  figure.  Our  production  has 
slipped  badly  and  the  stock  market  has 
reflected  this  economic  malaise.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  realize  that  the  unemployment 
figures  do  not  represent  slow  downs  and 
shorter  hours  that  effect  many  wage 
earners.  The  economic  situation  for  most 
people  in  our  society  represents  a  dire 
threat.  Wages  chase  prices  without  any 
chance  of  catching  up. 

In  this  economically  troubled  time,  the 
"business  as  usual"  attitude  has  little 
academic  or  more  importantly  humani- 
tarian appeal.  In  recent  weeks  Arthur 
Burn  has  indicated  that  some  wage  price 
guidelines  might  be  advisable.  In  a  recent 
article  Harvard  Economist  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith  recommended  a  wage 
price  freeze  for  6  months  for  major  com- 
panies employing  more  than  100  people. 
It  is  now  reported  that  the  President 
on  Wednesday  will  implement  voluntaiT 
wage  price  controls  as  sj-mbolic  attempts 
to  curb  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economic  condition  of 
this  Nation  requires  more  than  cosmetic 
changes.  It  is  past  time  for  such  sym- 
tx)lic  gestures.  An  enforced  system  of 
wage  price  controls  should  be  imple- 
mented. 

I  am  including  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith's  article  for  the  benefit  of  readers 
of  the  Record  : 
[From  the  New  York  Times  magazine,  June  7. 
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PRorKssoB  Galbrattk  Rsluctantlt  Recom- 
mends  Wace-Pric*   Controls— The   Ctmi: 
rom   Runaway   Intxation 

(By  John  Kenneth  Galbraith) 
These  last  few  months  have,  just  possibly, 
been  decisive  In  the  modern  history  of  eco- 
nomics. Ideas  In  which  economUts  have  re- 
posed the  greatest  confidence  have  been 
proved  wrong  and  therewith,  not  surpris- 
ingly, the  respondmg  policy.  And  this  has 
happened  under  circumstances  which  admit 
of  no  really  plausible  explanation,  rationali- 
zation, or  alibi — things  In  which  we  econ- 
omists are  more  than  minimally  aooom- 
pll&hed.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  more  thAn  * 
suspicion  of  error  before;  the  evidence  was 
highly  adverse  to  the  reputable  Ideas.  But  the 
heretics  were  a  minority  and  the  adverse  evi- 
dence could  be  attributed  to  a  lag.  In  eco- 
nomics, any  Inconvenlenl  dlsassoclaton  of 
effect  from  cause  Is  always  attributed  to  a 
lag.  But  not  forever. 

The  doctrine  was.  of  course,  that  the 
United  States  economy  cotild  be  regulated  by 
general  measures  In  such  manner  that  prices 
would  be  approximately  stable.  A  "trade-off." 
a  new  and  popular  word  among  economists, 
would  exist  between  price  stabllty  and  em- 
ployment. The  closer  the  approach  to  level 
prices,  the  more  people  who  would  be  out 
of  work;  the  lower  the  unemployment,  the 
greater  the  rate  of  price  Increase.  The  rela- 
tionship had  been  given  quantltatve  expres- 
sion by  the  so-called  PhUllps  curve— the  an- 
nual rate  of  price  increase  which,  on  the  basis 
of  historical  data,  could  be  expected  to  ac- 
company any  particular  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  labor  force.  The  choice  be- 
tween unemployment  and  inflation  so  shown 
seemed  to  be  essentially  benign — reasonable 
price  stability  could  be  combined  with  a  tol- 
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erable  level  of  unemployment.  Also,  an  un- 
spoken point,  the  unemployment  would  be 
among  the  unskilled,  uneducated,  mostly 
young  and  black,  who  are  also  unorganized. 
These  are  assumed  to  accept  unemployment 
phllosophlcaUy,  there  being  nothing  they  can 
do  about  It.  There  were  no  other  decisively 
adverse  side  effects  from  the  stabilization 
measures. 

The  difference  of  opinion  was  not  over  the 
efficacy  of  the  general  measures  but  over 
technique.  Since  Keynes,  most  economists 
have  placed  major  reliance  on  fiscal  meas- 
ures— on  control  of  total  spending  In  the 
economy  by  means  of  the  Federal  budget. 
Inflation  being  the  problem,  this  policy  con- 
sisted In  making  Federal  taxes  and  spending 
sufficiently  restraining  on  total  demand  In 
the  economy.  But  In  recent  times  there  has 
been  the  so-called  monetary  revival.  This 
makes  control  of  spending  from  borrowed 
funds  the  key  instrument  In  the  control 
of  prices.  The  difference  between  the  ex- 
ponents of  fiscal  and  monetary  management 
must  not  be  exaggerated.  Both  believed  In 
the  efficacy  of  general  measures.  Both  urged 
some  combination  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
measures.  The  difference  was  In  the  mix. 

The  Nixon  economists  when  they  came  to 
office  a  year  ago  last  January  were  superla- 
tively confident  of  such  management.  Under 
their  guidance,  the  President  promised  never 
to  interfere  with  wages  and  prices;  In  one  of 
the  more  ecstatic  examples  of  economic 
phrase-making,  he  said  that  inflation  would 
be  ended  by  "fine-tuning"  the  American 
economy — a  figure  of  speech  roughly  com- 
parable with  one  about  fine-tuning  major 
Mississippi  flood.  The  then  current  inflation 
was  blamed  on  the  previous  bad  manage- 
ment of  the  economy — on  tuning  that  was 
too  coarse.  The  reaction  to  anyone  who  sug- 
gested that  wage  and  price  restraint  might 
be  necessary  was  lofty.  Pierre  Rlnfret.  the 
consulting  economist,  dispatching  a  letter 
to  his  clients  telling  them,  quite  correctly, 
that  so  far  as  the  Administration  was  con- 
cerned, the  Ud  on  prices  was  now  off.  It  Is 
possible  that  In  these  first  weeks  the  Ad- 
ministration did  more  to  promote  inflation 
than  it  accomplished  In  the  next  year  and  a 
half  In  controlling  It. 

But  promises  that  inflation  would  end 
were  not  lacking.  Advising  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  economic  policy,  since 
few  Presidents  find  the  subject  at  all  Inter- 
esting. Is  tedious  work.  The  tedium  Is  re- 
lieved, after  a  fashion,  by  the  liturgical  func- 
tions of  the  office.  Every  week  in  the  year 
some  convocation  of  businessmen,  bankers, 
economic  sages  or  professional  seers  Is  as- 
sembling somewhere  In  the  United  States. 
Often  combining  business  with  tax  deducti- 
bility, they  meet  at  the  laetter  spas.  All  of 
these — the  South  Florida  Savings  Bank  As- 
sociation, the  John  Hancock  Million  Dollar 
Club,  the  Associated  Sport  and  Saddle  Shoe 
Manufacturers  of  America — ^have  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  economic  education  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
The  speeches  so  given  are  not  always  in- 
formative. But  they  are  firmly  repetitious  and 
during  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  all  promised  that  Inflation 
would  end.  that  prices  would  become  stable. 

Always  the  stability  would  come  approxi- 
mately two  quarters  In  the  future.  As  the 
promisee  continued,  so  at  an  increaalng  rate 
did  the  Inflation.  (In  time,  the  date  when  the 
promise  would  give  way  to  performance  was 
given  a  Uttle  mo*e  "Ug.")  Dr.  PaiU  W.  Mc- 
cracken, the  head  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  became,  perhaps,  the  most 
overpromlsed  man  In  the  history  of  the 
eocaaomlcs  profession.  There  Is  an  unfor- 
tunate tendency  In  public  life  when  you 
want  something  to  happen  to  predict  that 
it  will  happen.  And  then  when  it  does  not 
happen,  you  escalate  the  predictions.  Not 
since  Herbert  Hoover  predicted  the  turning 
of    the    Immortal    comer    has    prediction 
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therapy  been  so  remorselessly  pursued  as  In 
the  last  18  months.  It  was  called  the  "game 
plan"  for  defeating  inflation.  There  has  been 
no  game  quite  like  It  since  the  Rose  Bowl  of 
1929,  when  Roy  Rlegels  ran  75  yards  to- 
ward the  wrong  goal. 

Outside  the  Administration,  the  view  was 
slightly  less  sanguine.  But  the  economists 
who  had  terved  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Ad- 
ministration did  not  strongly  question  the 
reliance  on  general  measures.  In  the  early 
sixties,  prices  were  fairly  stable.  Unemploy- 
ment, though  Initially  high,  was  falling — 
from  an  annual  average  of  6.7  per  cent  of  the 
labor  force  In  1961  to  4.5  In  1965.  These  were 
the  years  of  the  so-called  guldeposts.  which 
meant  that  wage  increases  were  held  on  the 
average  to  what  industry  generally  could  af- 
ford from  productivity  gains.  And  industry 
accordingly  was  persuaded  to  forgo  price  in- 
creases. Enforcement  was  hortatory;  it  was 
a  price  increase  by  VS.  Steel  in  violation  of 
this  general  understanding  that  provoked 
President  Kennedy's  eloquent  denunciation 
of  the  corporation  In  April.  1962.  The  eco- 
nomics underlying  the  guldeposts  obviously 
accords  a  prime  determining  role  in  price- 
making  to  unions  and  corporations.  That  is 
why  they  must  be  restrained.  But  this  power 
Is  not  greatly  stressed  In  standard,  macro- 
economic  doctrine — roughly  the  economics 
of  the  textbooks — which  holds  that  prices 
are  set  In  markets,  and  respond  well  to 
changes  in  demand.  So  even  In  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years,  the  guldeposts  were  the  poor 
relation  of  economic  policy.  We  economists 
greatly  prefer  to  believe  what  we  teach.  When 
the  guldeposts  later  came  under  pressure 
from  the  Vietnam  war.  they  were  not 
strengthened  but  abandoned.  As  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  economists  returned  to  the 
campus,  talk  of  wage  and  price  restraint  was 
muted.  The  guldeposts  were  defended  as  a 
useful  adjunct  to  the  policy — more  cosmetic 
than  real:  It  was  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
thai  really  counted.  Almost  no  one  talked 
about  making  the  guidelines  mandatory. 
I.e.,  making  them  work.  That  was  too 
radical. 

There  was  never  any  strong  proof  that 
high  employment  and  stable  prices  could  be 
combined.  Much  of  the  proof  antedated  mod- 
em corporate  price-making  and  collective 
bargaining.  Rather  there  were  hope  and 
faith.  But  In  economics,  hope  and  faith  co- 
exist with  great  scientific  pretension  and  also 
a  deep  desire  for  respectability.  Fiscal  and 
monetary  measures  In  whatever  mix  are  Im- 
peccably respectable,  and  the  question  of 
the  particular  mix  U  the  kind  of  thing  that 
can  be  resolved  between  gentlemen.  Control 
of  wages  and  prices  has  no  similar  standing. 
Its  advocates  have  been  thought  to  lack 
subtlety  of  mind  and  manners — to  go  too 
abruptly  to  the  point.  The  sociology  of  eco- 
nomics Is  not  without  Interest  and  by 
no  means  unimportant. 

The  fiaw  in  the  respectable  doctrine  Is  the 
appalling  obduracy  of  circumstances.  Wages 
do  now  shove  up  prices.  Prices  do  pull  up 
wages.  The  bargaining  that  produces  the 
wage  and  price  Increases  continues  even 
under  conditions  of  severe  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary restraint.  It  Is  almost  as  though  those 
engaged  In  collective  bargaining  and  cor- 
porate price-making  were  out  to  discredit  the 
best  economic  scholarship.  Circumstances 
can  be  imbellevably  cruel. 

Accordingly,  after  a  full  year  and  a  half  of 
the  most  rlgorotis  application  of  the  general 
measures,  prices  are  still  rising  at  a  nearly 
record  rate.  Dr.  McCracken  and  his  colleagues 
have  been  forced  to  take  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  the  rate  at  which  the  Infiatlon  Is 
getting  worse  h  js  been  declining — or,  as  Her- 
bert Stcln  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers did  recently,  from  the  even  more  exigu- 
ous fact  that  "the  behavior  of  prices  In  the 
past  year  has  been  consistent  with  (the] 
expectation  of  a  decline  In  the  rate  of  in- 
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nation."  In  April,  alas,  even  this  modest  ex- 
pectatlon  was  defeated.  There  was  an  In- 
crease In  the  rate  of  Inflation.  Meanwhile  un- 
employment has  risen  to  nearly  5  per  cent  of 
the  labor  force  and  exceedingly  uncomfort- 
able side  effects  of  the  policy  have  appeared. 
Smaller  businessmen  who  must  borrow  money 
are  being  punished  with  a  highly  selective 
brutality.  Tight  money  does  not  much  hurt 
the  big  corporation  which  has  internal  cash 
flow  and  a  favored  position  at  the  banks.  In 
contrast  the  policy  has  put  the  housing  In- 
dustry into  an  acute  depression,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration Itself  concedes.  The  continuing 
price  increases  In  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  have  been  exported  to  the  public 
sector  as  Increases  In  living  costs.  And  there, 
among  teachers,  police,  firemen  and  sanita- 
tion workers,  they  are  causing  an  unprece- 
dented but  wholly  predictable  turmoil.  The 
balance  of  payments  Is  also  weakening  again. 

Finally,  there  has  been  the  effect  on  the 
financial  markeU.  These  had  been  made  vul- 
nerable by  Jerry-built  and  debt-burdened 
conglomerates,  overbidden  glamour  stocks 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  mutual  funds 
headed  by  financial  geniuses  whose  genius 
consisted  only  In  a  rising  market.  Under  the 
pressure  of  the  tight  money  policy,  this  price 
strtfcture  has  collapsed.  This  had  to  happen 
sometime.  But  further  pressure  on  the  finan- 
cial market  woulfl  be  very  uncomfortable  for 
all  Involved. 

Within  the  framework  of  general  measures, 
there  Is  almost  nothing  the  Administration 
can  do.  It  Is  trapped.  It  could  allow  an  In- 
crease In  loanable  funds  at  lower  rates.  This 
would  ease  unemployment,  encourage  home 
construction  and  ease  the  sorrow  In  Wall 
Street.  But  Inflation  Is  still  at  a  near-record 
rate.  This  action  would  make  it  worse.  And 
Just  ahead  are  wage  negotiations  which,  with 
the  compensating  price  Increases,  will  give 
that  Inflation  another  protean  shove.  To 
continue  the  present  policy  Is  to  accept  the 
side  effects  and  to  Invite  more  of  the  Infla- 
tion that  the  policy  has  not  cured.  To  tighten 
up  and  end  the  Inflation  Is  to  Invite  worse 
side  effects  and  perhaps  a  serious  recession. 
There  are  many  njlslortunes  that  can  befall 
an  economist.  The  worst,  by  far,  is  to  have 
a  theory  in  which  he  devoutly  believes,  and 
which  Is  wrong,  put  Into  practice. 

The  response  of  the  Administration  econ- 
omists to  their  entrapment  Is  a  rewarding 
study — or  would  be  were  the  matter  not  so 
serious.  Economics,  like  foreign  policy,  allows 
for  an  escape  from  error  through  what  may 
be  called  the  Indochina  effect.  This  generotis 
device  enables  a  man  who  has  been  wrong  to 
denounce  his  previous  position  without  ad- 
mitting error  and.  by  becoming  right,  thus 
greatly  to  enhance  his  reputation.  Arthur 
Bums,  now  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  has  taken  this  route.  He  now  demands 
the  wage-price  guldeposts  he  previously  con- 
demned. His  transmigration  Is  still  incom- 
plete, for  he  proposes  something  less  strong 
than  the  Kennedy-Johnson  measures,  which 
themselves  proved  too  weak.  Dr.  McCracken 
has  been  more  complex.  He  admits  the  cause 
but  refuses  the  remedy.  In  a  speech  In  Dallas 
this  April,  he  noted  that  In  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1969,  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output 
(which  were  about  75  per  cent  of  total  costs) 
were  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  7  per  cent. 
He  then  went  on  to  say  that  "both  evidence 
and  theory  are  pretty  clear  that  a  rising  cost 
level  tends  to  mean  a  rising  price  level  " 
Later  he  condemned  controls.  One  thinks, 
somehow,  of  a  fireman  who  finds  fire  to  be  a 
cause  of  property  loss,  but  greatly  opposes 
water  as  a  way  of  putting  It  out. 

For,  In  fact,  the  only  answer  is  one  that 
has  for  so  long  been  dismissed  as  too  dis- 
reputable. That  Is  to  act  directly  on  the 
wage-price  spiral — to  have  wage  and  price 
control  where  the  spiral  contributes  actively 
to  Infiatlon. 

This  must  be  real  control.  Dr   Burns  and 
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the  economists  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
period  are  ducking  reality  when  they  talk 
about  a  return  to  the  voluntary  guldeposts. 
(As  this  goes  to  press,  a  pellmell  rush  Is 
developing  toward  this  particular  escape 
hatch.)  The  guldeposts  will  not  do.  They  were 
not  strong  enough  before:  even  stronger 
measures  are  now  required.  Also  voluntary 
measures  are  highly  discriminatory.  They  fa- 
vor th;  individual  or  organization  which  re- 
fuses to  comply  and  penalize  those  that  are 
cooperative.  This  guarantees  their  eventual 
breakdown.  And  there  Is  nothing  to  t>e  said 
for  billingsgate  as  an  enforcement  device.  It 
Is  much  better  public  practice  to  lay  down 
fair  firm  rules  after  careful  consultation  with 
all  concerned  and  then,  when  someone  vio- 
lates the  rules,  have  resort  to  law. 

Given  wage  and  price  controls,  Interest 
rates  can  be  reduced  for  they  will  not  have 
to  carry  the  present  burden  of  infiatlon  con- 
trol, which  they  cannot  carry  anyway  With 
lower  rates,  home  construction  would  In- 
crease, the  pressure  on  small  business  would 
be  reduced,  employment  would  rise,  and  all 
without  a  new  surge  of  Inflation.  Were  this 
policy  combined  with  prompt  withdrawal 
from  Indochina — which  would  ease  the  pres- 
sure of  demand  and,  a  more  important  mat- 
ter, restore  our  reputation  for  elementary 
good  sense — the  Inunediate  economic  prob- 
lem would  be  largely  solved. 

Such  price  smd  wage  action.  It  Is  said.  In- 
terferes with  free  markets.  This  Is  self- 
evident  nonsense.  The  policy  Interferes  with 
markets  In  which  the  Interference  of  unions 
and  corp>oratlons  is  already  plenary.  It  fixes  in 
the  public  Interest  prices  that  are  {Uready 
fixed. 

Only  prices  that  are  so  set  by  unions  and 
strong  corporations  need  to  be  (or  should 
be)  controlled.  Prices  of  farm  products,  most 
services  and  products  of  small  manufacturers 
need  not  and  should  not  be  touched.  These 
are  still  subject  to  market  Influences,  Where 
prices  are  still  set  by  the  market,  general 
measures  to  restrict  demand  still  work — or 
they  do  as  much  as  can  be  done  As  one  needs 
to  set  prices  that  are  already  set.  one  does 
not  need  to  Interfere  with  the  market  where 
the  market  still  governs. 

Over  the  years  I  have  experimented  with 
various  Ideas  for  such  a  limited  system  of 
wage  and  price  control.  (I  am  not  without 
experience  In  the  matter  or  In  the  difficulties 
Involved.  During  World  War  n.  price  con- 
trol was  under  my  direction  from  its  Incep- 
tion until  mld-1943.  No  one  else.  I  sup- 
pose, has  ever  fixed  so  many  prices.)  But 
the  most  practical  pending  proposal  Is  not 
mine,  but  that  of  Robert  Roosa.  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Ken- 
nedy and  now  a  leading  Wall  Street  banker. 
He  would  simply  freeze  all  prices  and  wages 
for  .six  months.  Dvirlng  this  time,  presum- 
ably, there  would  be  extensive  consultation 
with  firms  and  unions  to  work  out  a  more 
durable  system  of  restraint. 

Such  a  course  would  get  immediate  results 
while  offering  eventual  accommodation  to 
the  problems  and  Inequities  of  particular 
unions  and  Industries.  It  would  be  possible 
to  incorporate  In  the  Roosa  proposal  ar- 
rangements for  an  even  earUer  correction 
of  gross  irregularities.  And  Immediately  after 
the  freeze,  all  small  enterprises — those  em- 
ploying, say,  fewer  than  a  hundred  people — 
should  be  exempted.  I  would  also  exempt  all 
retail  firms;  they  have  little  Independent 
market  power.  The  objective  Is  not  perfectly 
level  prices,  but  something  much  better  than 
the  grossly  Inflationary  thrust  of  the  present 
wage-price  spiral.  The  long-run  objective  Is. 
of  course,  an  annual  wage  gain  that  accords 
roughly  with  the  Increase  In  productivity 
and  thus  requires  no  general  increase  In 
prices. 

Controls  are  not  a  temporary  expedient. 
There  mtist.  alas,  be  a  permanent  systen^  of 
restraint.  That  is  because  we  will  continue 
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to  have  stxoiig  unions  and  stroiig  corpora 
tlons  and  a  desire  to  minimize  unemploy- 
ment. The  combination.   In  the   absence  of 
controls,  is  inflationary.  It  will  ^ot  become 
otherwise  in  the  future. 

No  one  who  has  had  experience  with  war 
time  price  control  will  be  casual  about  the 
problems  in  nmnaglng  it.  Nor  is  1  ,  a  formula 


for  popularity   everyone  unites  In  disliking     There  is  no  evidence  that  his  heroic  effort 


the  price-fixer.  But  if  it  U  confined  to  the 
unions  and  to  the  corporations  with  market 
power,  as  here  proposed,  the  adi  linlstrative 
structure  need  not  be  vast.  Dealings  will  be 
with  only  a  few  hundred  unions  and  a  few 
thousand  firms,  and  for  the  latu  r  it  is  suf 
ficlent  to  specify  the  Umlts  wl  hln  which 
average  a«  distinct  from  Indivilual  prices 
may  be  moved.  All  price  and  wige  control 
involves  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  public 
power.  But  this  la  not  an  objection,  for  it 
replaces  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  private 
power  and  one  that  has  furthsr  and  ex 
ceedlngly  arbitrary  effects  for  tho^  that  suf- 
ler  from  the  resulting  inflation 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahea  I,  more  and 
more  economists  will  come  to  accept  the 
remedy  here  proposed — includlnf.  one  sus- 
pects, those  who  advise  the  Prealdent.  They 
are  vei7  decent  men  who  have  been  sub- 
stituting hope  for  reality,  and  hope  un- 
requited does  not  sustain  even  an  official 
economist  forever.  Promises  of  ev  tntual  price 
atablUty  have  become  comic.  Within  the 
older  framework  of  policy,  the  ciolce  Is  be 
tween  very  severe  Inflation — 'vorse  than 
now — or  severe  unemployment,  extreme  dls 
tortlon  within  the  economy,  gitat  turmcrtl 
among  public  employes,  and  serious  strain 
In  the  financial  markets — and  along  with  all 
this,  a  good  deal  of  InflaUon.  ti)o.  Whoever 
made  respectable  economic  policy  a  chcrfce 
between  such  repellent  alternatives  had  ob' 
vloualy  a  bad  upbringing  and  Is  \  very  mean 
man.  But  so  It  Is.  So  the  lets  reputable 
course  of  controlling  the  wage-p  rtce  bargain 
obtrudes  Itself.  And.  since  there  s  no  escape 
it  win  continue  to  obtrude  Iteelf 
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that  virtue  and  pain  were  twin-born  Into 
this  world,  over  three  centuries  ago  in  an 
open  field  near  Edinburgh,  had  once  distin- 
guished the  family  by  giving  a  sermon  that 
lasted  five  hours,  presumably  without  Inter- 
ruption of  Intermission.  I  have  always  ad- 
mired this  man,  although  I  never  knew  which 
to   admire   more,   his   voice   or   his   kidneys. 
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HON.  FRANK  E. 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1B70 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  eta  the  6th  of 
June  1970,  I  was  present  at  the  Special 
Events  Center  at  the  University  of  Utah 
to  witness  the  grraduation  cei-emonies  of 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  of  the 
University  of  Utah.  At  that  (Convocation, 
Dr.  Jack  H.  Adamson  deliverejd  a  very  ap- 
pealing and  perceptive  address  to  the 
graduating  seniors.  His  analysis  of  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  past 
20  years  in  this  country  and  the  present 
attitude  and  moods  of  college  graduates 
today  is  both  enlightening  lud  moving. 

I  ask  unanimous  conser  t  that  Dr. 
Adamson's  address,  entitled  "  uook  Home- 
ward, Angel,"  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

V     There   being   no   objection,   the   Ad- 
ttress  was  ordered  to  be  prnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
'  Look   Houewakd,   A»  gel 

(By  Jack  H.  Adamso  i) 

I  was  asked  by  the  Dean,  In  u  voice  tinged 
with  consideration  for  the  griduates.  their 
wives  and  parents,  to  give  a  arlef  address. 
This,  I  felt,  was  something  of  i,  challenge  to 
my  Inheritance.  For  an  ance8t.)r  of  mine,  a 
sturdy  Scotch  Calvlnlst.  a  man  who  believed 


changed  either  the  course  of  history  •r  even 
one  man's  mind,  but  in  a  culture  which  has 
come  to  cherish  world  records,  he  was,  at 
least,  a  qualifier. 

I  remember  sitting  through  my  own  grad- 
uation, becoming  a  little  anxious  as  I  per- 
ceived that  his  record  might  be  threatened, 
but  aware  too  of  the  complacency  and  mu- 
tual satisfaction  of  parent,  graduate  and 
university,  all  secure  In  the  knowledge  of  a 
Job  well  done,  of  another  generation  dis- 
ciplined and  molded  to  suit  the  moods  and 
needs  of  current  society. 

How  different  It  la  today  when  all  three 
groufts,  I  suspect,  have  their  doubts,  the 
parents  wondering  if  their  children  hjLVe 
been  Intellectually  or  politically  seduced, 
the  students  trying  to  decide  if  they  have 
wasted  all  of  their  time  or  only  a  part  of  it, 
and  the  university  Itself  perhaps  feeling  the 
deepest  pain  in  knowing  that  It  has  satisfied 
neither  of  the  other  two. 

It  Is  natural  that  I,  as  a  parent,  should 
Identify  most  with  the  parents  who  are  here, 
those  who  have  paid,  not  in  money,  but  in 
the  labor  that  produces  money,  who  have 
traded  part  of  their  lives  and  a  valuable 
part,  for  the  education  of  children  who  have 
not  been  disciplined  to  the  moods  of  society 
but  who  are  rather  disturbed,  perhaps  even 
angry,  about  the  future  that  now  lies  ahead 
of  them. 

But  I  understand  the  students  too,  as 
much  as  a  man  of  one  generation  can  ever 
understand  another,  knowing  that  the  young 
men,  as  well  as  the  young  women  who  love 
them,  have  Uved  under  the  shadow  of  the 
state  which  required  of  them  academic  suc- 
cess or  military  service.  Nor  was  this  choice 
as  simple  as  some  have  assumed.  These 
studenu,  for  the  most  part,  were  born  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Fascist  powers;  they  know 
only  by  report  of  the  concentration  camps, 
the  genocide  (a  word  coined  in  1944),  of  the 
mUltary  efficiency  and  universal  fear  that 
these  powers  once  inspired.  Permit  me,  for  a 
moment,  to  recapture  those  times  from  per- 
sonal experience. 

I  was  in  Edinburgh  In  1939  when  the  first 
Jewish  refugees  began  to  trickle  in  frcwri 
Austria.  At  that  time,  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
medical  student  from  New  York  City,  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  meet  some  of  them  and 
hear  their  story.  I  said  no.  We  all  have  mo- 
ments we  would  like  to  relive:  that  is  one  of 
mine.  But  I  was  a  young  liberal  then  who 
had  H.  O.  Wells  account  of  how  he  had 
manufactured  atrocity  stories  In  World  War 
I  In  order  to  create  a  national  spirit  favor- 
able to  the  war:  I  had  read  an  article  "Arms 
and  the  Men."  by  the  editors  of  Fortune  mag- 
azine, scarcely  a  radical  Journal,  which  told 
how  the  munitions  makers  of  Germany  and 
Prance  had  cooperated  with  one  another  in 
prolonging  World  War  I.  in  protecting  the 
arsenals  and  factories  of  destruction  while 
men  were  dying  for  what  they  had  been  told 
was  a  noble  cause;  I  had  exultantly  agreed 
with  the  students  of  the  Oxford  Union  who 
voted  that  never  again  would  they  serve  King 
and  Country  In  a  war.  My  generation  knew 
the  brutality,  the  stupidity,  the  hypocrisy  of 
war.  and  so  I  said  No.  I  did  not  wish  to  hear 
any  stories  of  atrocities.  Perhaps  I  was  afraid 
of  what  I  would  hear  and  what  It  would  do  to 
my  position. 

My  friend  looked  at  me  with  hopelessness 
and  desperation.  "I  tell  you.  he  said,  "as  one 
human  being  to  another,  somebody  has  to 
listen.  And  so  I  did  It,  not  out  of  decency, 
but  in  simple  response  to  friendship.  I  never 


forgot  what  I  heard,  and  when  I  returned  to 
America  I  volunteered  for  the  Air  Force. 
After  that.  In  violation  of  every  rule  of  mili- 
tary common  sense.  I  volunteered  repeatedly 
for  combat  against  Germany,  where  I  knew 
I  had  an  undying  grievance.  I  was  sent,  how- 
ever, to  the  South  Pacific  where  I  was  or- 
dered to  engage  In  the  destruction  of  Japan, 
a  nation  whose  people  I  had  lived  among 
briefly  and  for  whom  then  as  now,  I  felt  a 
profound  affection.  Engaged  in  that  destruc- 
tion, I  learned  on  my  own  pulses  the  mean- 
ing of  existential  absurdity;  I  learned  also 
the  helplessness  of  the  Individual  whose 
moral  integrity  is  torn  into  shreds  by  the 
Impersonal  demands  of  international  war- 
fare. 

My  own  sons  and  these  graduates  had  none 
of  these  experiences.  Rather,  as  they  grew  up. 
they  saw  their  country  engaged  in  an  unde- 
clared war  halfway  around  world.  The  rea- 
sons given  for  that  war  were  often  contra- 
dictory, confusing  and  always  unsatisfying  to 
most  of  them.  They  saw  the  resources  of  the 
nation  turned  toward  destruction  or  toward 
defense  against  our  own  threatened  destuc- 
tlon  by  others.  Fantastically  expensive  weap- 
ons were  constructed  only  to  become  ob- 
solete before  they  were  deployed,  necessitat- 
ing new  and  even  more  expensive  weapons. 
There  was  not  enough  money.  It  was  said,  for 
the  elimination  of  poverty,  the  re-building  of 
the  cities,  for  education  and  mass  transporta- 
tion, or  for  the  redemption  of  the  under  priv- 
ileged. National  defense  came  first,  but  na- 
tional defense  was  an  Insatiable  monster.  It 
could  never  be  given  enough  to  satisfy  It, 
either  of  men  or  money.  And  so  there  grew 
In  many  of  our  young  people  the  deep  con- 
viction that  something  was  wrong,  that  the 
direction  of  things  must  be  changed.  They 
then  began  to  attempt  that  change,  only  to 
find  a  strange  new  situation  which  had  arisen 
not  only  in  America  but  in  the  world. 

It   was  not   long  ago,  as  history  looks  at 
time,  that  the  average  life  expectancy  was  36 
years.  A  brilliant  man  of  the  English  Renais- 
sance, when  he  was  43,  said  that  he  had  fallen 
Into  the  winter  of  his  life.  An  English  poet, 
apparently  without  personal  Jeopardy,  praised 
the  "autumnal  face"  of  a  woman  who  was 
only  39.  I  should  like  to  see  him  try  it  now. 
Medical    science    has   subtly    altered    the 
structxire  of  all  advanced  societies.  Previously, 
famine,  virulent  plagues  and  the  accidents 
and  chances  of  life  had  made  continual  op- 
portunities for  the  young.  After  a  brief  ado- 
lesence,  if  they  were  gifted  or  fortunate,  they 
moved  into  positions  of  powers;  a  few  years 
decimated   the   ranks  of  older   generations. 
But  now  how  different  it  all  is.  The  middle 
and  older  generations  carry  the  elections,  oc- 
cupy the  seats  of  power  in  corporations,  in 
churches,  in  the  universities  and  especially  in 
government.  For  example,  the  median  age  of 
committee  chairmen   in  the  United  States 
Senate  is  said  to  be  close  to  70.    The  lives  of 
the  younger  generation  are  in  escrow  to  men 
whose    experiences   they    have    not    shared, 
whose  orientations  they  cannot  understand. 
We  are  grateful  that  our  lives  have  been 
lengthened   because   It   is   always   our   hope 
that  more  time  will  bring  us  the  delight,  the 
wisdom,  the  opportunity  to  achieve  all  those 
things  we  hoped  for  when  we  were  young. 
But  we  were  insensitive,  we  were  intellectu- 
ally irresponsible  not  to  foresee  these  altered 
conditions  In  order  that  we  might  compen- 
sate for  them. 

Frustrated,  the  young  people  took  the  only 
courses  that  seemed  open  to  them.  In  dress 
and  appearance,  they  began  to  attack  the 
styles  of  their  elders.  Consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously, they  began  to  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  customs  and  laws,  sometimes  with  tragic 
consequences  for  themselves.  They  seemed 
to  prefer  self-destruction  to  acquiescence  In 
that  larger  destruction  they  saw  around 
them.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  we  could  ever 
have  believed  that  a  good  scolding  and  a 
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haircut  would  somehow  make  it  all  right 
again.  Yet  that  Is  what  we  thought,  at  first, 
and  some,  apparently,  still  nourish  that  de- 
lusion. 

All  of  this  has  brought  the  new  generation 
to  a  moral  Impasse.  If  they  acquiesce  in  what 
they  believe  is  wrong,  their  own  moral  in- 
tegrity is  destroyed.  But  if  they  evade,  they 
see  the  burden  of  warfare  carried  by  those 
who  lack  education,  or  who  are  culturally 
deprived  or  whose  skins  are  black  or  brown, 
those  who.  for  whatever  reason,  cannot  find 
shelter  In  privileged  sanctuaries  of  society  of 
which  the  university  Is  the  principal  one.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  many  of  them  despise 
their  sanctuary?  Evasion  strikes  at  their 
sense  of  their  own  worth,  their  manhood  or 
womanhood;  they  need,  as  their  fathers 
needed,  to  validate  their  own  moral  and  phys- 
ical courage.  In  such  a  situation  what  are 
they  to  do?  What  would  you  do?  There  Is 
some  ease  to  be  found,  as  John  Milton  once 
remarked.  In  destroying;  there  is  a  different 
kind  of  ease  to  be  found  in  the  lotus  land 
of  drugs.  For  the  less  frustrated  there  Is 
some  ease  In  the  secret,  silent  enjojrment  of 
the  spectacle  of  the  powerful  giant  methodi- 
cally destroying  Itself  through  the  alienation 
of  the  young  to  whom,  I  scarcely  need  remind 
you.  the  future  Inevitably  belongs.  I  am  not 
so  gloomy  as  to  think  that  these  categories 
now  Include  all  of  our  students.  The  ma- 
jority are  still  struggling  with  some  hope  In 
the  traditional  ways  but  their  numbers  are 
being  eroded  and,  recently,  have  been  klarm- 
Ingly  eroded. 

This  moral  dilemma  must  be  removed.  So- 
ciety must  adopt  goals  and  methods  into 
which  the  younger  generation  can  whole- 
heartedly throw  their  imagination,  their  en- 
ergies, their  idealism.  And  the  machinery 
of  society  must  be  so  altered  that  the  young 
may  actually  share  In  the  processes  of  power. 
If  that  cannot  be  done,  we  shall  be  doomed 
by  our  own  Inflexibility. 

Over  three  hundred  years  ago,  a  legend  had 
grown  up  In  England  that  her  supernatural 
guardian,  the  warrior  angel  St.  Michael, 
would  appear  in  Cornwall  if  the  nation  faced 
destruction.  Spain  had  been  England's  en- 
emy for  so  long  that  an  assumption  had  also 
grown  up  that  St.  Michael,  when  he  ap- 
peared, would  always  look  toward  Spain.  But 
Time  falsifies  fixed  ideas  and  Spain,  actually, 
had  long  since  ceased  to  be  England's  princi- 
pal enemy;  rather,  the  peril  now  was  from 
within,  from  growing  anger  and  violence, 
from  inflated  rhetoric  and  lack  of  under- 
standing, and  a  young  poet,  who  knew  this, 
believed  that  the  Angel  was  now  looking  In 
the  wrong  direction.  He  tried  to  give  England 
a  new  policy  and  he  succeeded,  at  least.  In 
giving  her  a  great  line  of  poetry  when  he 
wrote — Look  homeward.  Angel,  now  and 
melt  with  truth — that  is,  with  pity,  with 
compassion. 

Historians,  in  a  way,  are  lucky  people. 
They  look  back  and  discover  all  the  mis- 
takes, rectify  all  the  errors,  write  epitaphs 
and  sometimes  prognostications.  If  I  were 
a  future  historian  of  America,  this  is  what  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  write: 

"Americans  of  the  mld-twentleth  century 
were  large,  loud  and  sensate;  they  had 
learned  how  to  make  and  build  and  fight,  all 
of  which  had  been  necessary.  But  a  new 
American  was  needed,  one  who  knew  how  to 
give,  to  feel  and  especially  how  to  yield, 
how  to  harness  and  tame  all  that  assertive- 
ness,  all  that  egoistic  energy  that  strove  to 
make  the  world  over  into  Its  own  image.  The 
Americans  had  subdued  nature,  conquered 
disease  and  diminished  space,  but  there  was 
something  unlovely  in  their  method,  some- 
thing that  lacked  gentleness  and  silence. 
They  needed  a  new  and  softer  music  of  the 
Inner  life.  At  that  time  there  arose  a  new 
generation  which  turned  away  from  the 
Jungles  of  Asia  and  the  deserts  of  the  moon. 
It  was  a  generation  which  looked  home- 
ward— with  compassion." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AIR  FREIGHT  THEFTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Govern- 
ment and  industry  have  recently  in- 
creased efforts  to  curb  mounting  thefts 
and  pilferage  at  the  Nation's  airports. 
The  involvement  of  organized  crime  in 
these  activities  makes  this  a  subject 
which  is  of  concern  to  all  Members  of  the 
House. 

A  recent  article  written  by  Leah  Young 
and  published  in  the  Air  Cargo  magazine 
presents  an  interesting  and  informative 
view  of  this  problem  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  efforts  to  combat  this 
crime  at  Kennedy  Airport.  The  article  is 
entitled  "Air  Freight  Thefts  Move  To 
Stage  Center"  smd  of  particular  interest 
is  the  discussion  of  the  activities  of  the 
Airport  Security  Council,  and  Its  distin- 
guished executive  director,  Mario  Noto. 
I  am  inserting  the  text  of  the  article  in 
the  Recors  at  this  point: 
Am  Freight  Thefts  Mov«  to  Stage  Centhi 
(By  Leah  Young) 

Is  the  Mafia  In  control  of  air  cargo  at  Ken- 
nedy airport? 

Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  Implied 
that  this  was  so  in  a  speech  In  February. 
There  is  speculation  In  Washington  that  the 
Justice  Department  is  preparing  indictments. 
But  the  airline  Industry's  security  officials 
are  divided  In  their  reqjonse. 

Franklin  Oelschlager  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association's  security  committee  in  Washing- 
ton points  out  that  these  same  charges  were 
made  in  1968  by  the  New  York  State  Investi- 
gation Commission.  The  airlines  responded 
at  that  time  by  forming  the  Airport  Secu- 
rity Committee. 

Asked  If  the  Attorney  General  might  have 
something  concrete.  Mr.  Oelschlager  says. 
"As  far  as  I  can  determine  he  is  Just  geUing 
into  the  act  now." 

But,  says  Mario  Noto.  Executive  Director 
of  the  Airport  Security  Council:  "There  Isn't 
any  doubt  about  it." 

Mr.  Noto  told  the  members  of  the  security 
council  In  a  memorandum  dated  Jan.  26, 
that  Kennedy  Airport's  high  level  of  thefts 
and  pilferage  cft  currency,  precious  metals, 
wearing  apparel  and  watches  has  "indicated 
an  extensive  and  close  collusion  In  the  per- 
petration of  these  crimes  with  airline  em- 
ployees who  have  had  either  direct  or  in- 
direct knowledge  concerning  speclflc  details 
of  airline  shipping  movements  and  custody 
status  of  such  Items." 

The  difference  In  approach  between  the 
ATA  and  Mr.  Noto  goes  beyond  the  natural 
airline  inclination  to  be  reluctant  to  admit 
the  crime  situation  may  be  so  serious  It  even 
Includes  the  Mafla.  and  the  security  man's 
"accept  it  and  let's  get  on  with  the  preven- 
tion" attitude. 

ATA  president  Stuart  O.  Tipton  has  testi- 
fied before  a  Senate  committee  that  "ap- 
prehension and  prosecution  of  these  vio- 
lators is  the  most  effective  deterrent  to 
crime." 

Says  Mr.  Noto:  "The  most  effective  deter- 
rent to  crime  is  erecting  impenetrable  bar- 
riers between  the  criminal  and  the  merchan- 
dise. The  least  is  catching  the  thief.  One 
manager  with  deterrent  measures  is  more 
effective  than  many  policemen.  It  doesn't  do 
you  any  good  to  lock  the  barn  door  after- 
wards." 

So.  Mr.  Noto  is  using  the  security  council 
In  New  York  to  instigate  preventive  meas- 
ures like  requiring  identification  badges  in 
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the  cargo  area  and  Introducing  a  syst«m  for 
reporting  thefts  so  he  can  discover  where  and 
for  which  commodities  the  cargo  areas  are 
vulnerable. 

May,  1970. 

The  ATA  says  It's  very  pleased  with  what 
Mr.  Noto  is  doing  at  Kennedy.  But,  It  is 
assuring  Itself  much  more  control  over  se- 
curity groups  forming  at  other  airports  by 
setting  up  a  system  under  the  ATA  secu- 
rity committee  in  which  sub-committees  per- 
form these  fimctlons  instead  of  Independent 
agencies  such  as  the  Airport  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

John  Steele  of  Trans  World  Airlines  is 
chairman  of  the  Airport  Seciirity  CouncU  and 
a  member  of  the  ATA  security  committee. 
He  explains  that  the  size  of  JFK  requires  a 
security  council  with  a  full-time  staff,  but 
other  airports  will  find  a  part-time  com- 
mittee sufficient. 

The  airport  security  council  Is  an  amal- 
gam of  43  airlines,  both  domestic  and  foreign 
based.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Noto-promoted 
Metropolitan  New  York  Air  Cargo  Theft 
Committee,  an  organization  of  truckers,  ma- 
rine underwriters,  importers  and  the  like 
who  are  trying  to  coordinate  an  industry 
wide  attack  on  crime.  It  took  a  special  agree- 
ment approved  by  the  CAB  to  form  the  air- 
port security  council. 

The  11  sub -committees  planned  for  Miami, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Houston,  Dallas, 
Chicago,  Seattle,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta 
and  Detroit  are  strictly  ATA  groups.  "The 
international  airlines  can  always  take  part 
in  our  program,"  Mr.  Oelschlager  explains. 

Although  the  alrUnes  tout  the  airport 
security  council  as  their  answer  to  crime  In 
their  cargo  areas,  and  Bdr.  Noto  Is  widely 
respected  for  his  efforts,  he  has  not  been 
asked  either  by  Mr.  Steele,  his  own  chairman, 
or  the  ATA  to  advise  other  airports  how  to 
establish  a  theft  reporting  system  or  to  give 
ideas  on  securing  cargo. 

Mr.  Noto  gave  a  presentation  to  one  ATA 
security  committee  meeting  on  his  highly 
refined  reporting  system  that  for  the  first 
time  tells  airlines  what  and  when  and  bow 
they  had  losses,  but  he  was  not  Invited  to 
attend  the  entire  meeting. 

Says  Mr.  Oelschlager:  "The  ATA  la  made 
up  of  member  airlines.  These  are  the  same 
lines  that  are  In  the  New  York  project.  I  am 
reasonably  sure  that  If  they  need  bis  advice 
theyll  get  It." 

Says  Mr.  Steele:  "His  duties  are  too  de- 
manding in  New  York  for  us  to  take  his  time 
elsewhere  in  the  country  except  for  some- 
thing exceptional." 

He  explains  that  security  problems  "are  not 
a  question  of  expertise,  but  rather  problems 
of  administration  and  the  ability  to  bear 
down  in  areas." 

The  Airport  Security  CouncU  "has  per- 
formed admirably  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Noto."  he  says.  "For  the  first  time  there  is 
an  impartial  person  to  act  as  a  central  place 
for  inlormatlon,  to  conduct  seminars.  For  the 
first  time  there  is  someone  objectively  survey- 
ing the  situation  and  conducting  reporting." 

Mr.  Noto's  reporting  system  was  a  response 
to  the  N.Y.  State  Investigation  Commission's 
observation  that  it  was  impossible  to  collect 
data  regarding  cargo  thefts. 

According  to  the  repxMting  system,  for  the 
period  March-December  1969  there  were  569 
cases  of  missing  cargo  vrith  a  value  of  (2,936.- 
963.  Total  cargo  going  through  Kennedy  for 
that  period  Is  estimated  at  623.195  tons, 
valued  at  $7,918,330,000. 

Figures  kept  by  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority for  that  period  total  $3,180,492,  but 
these  figures  Include  non-airline  losses  like 
ci.Tgo  hijacked  from  trucks.  The  Port's  full 
year  figures  for  1969  are  $3,314,482  from  507 
reports.  In  1968,  before  Mr.  Noto  instituted 
his  reporting  system,  the  port  was  Informed 
of  only  216  thefts  at  a  total  of  $1,705,608. 

Since  it  Is  obvious  that  the  Port's  figures 
refiect  an  increase  in  reporting  rather  than 
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an  Increase  In  crime,  no  one  real^ 
theft   and   pilferage   has 
creased.  What  Is  known  Is  that 
the  cargo  shipped  through  KennAly 
Is  83  per  cent  above  that  shlppe  1 
before.   Also,  more  cases  of  airlli  le 
being    reported    to    Mr.    Noto — 5<  9 
months  compared  to  507  for  12  mopths 
Port  Authority. 

Taking  all  these  factors  Into  consideration, 
Mr.  Noto  maintains  that  the 
tuted  by  the  Airport  Security 
definitely  cut  down  on  airline  " 
made  it  more  difficult  for  crimes 
mitted. 

Among  the  measures  adopted  b] 
cU  is  a  photograph  Identiflcation 
tem  covering  over  14.000  cargo 
also    non-airline    personnel — 
toms   brokers,   service   personnel 
access  to  the  cargo  areas.  Befor  t 
anyone  could  enter  cargo  areas 
tificatlon. 

Mechanical    devices — ranging 
and  safes  to  closed  circuit  televlsidn 
lens  cameras  had  been  installed  b] 
of  the  carriers  as  of  Dec.  1969. 

Other    improvements    Include 
numbers  of  security  guards,  a 
document  for  release  of  cargo 
strengthened   central   def>ositorlefe 
value   cargo,   and    cooperation 
carriers,  law  enforcement  agencleii 
private  and  public  agencies 
plications  have  been  revised,  and 
responsibility  for  handUng  cargo 
devised. 

Mr.   Noto  holds   seminars   amfcng 
personnel  to  discuss  cargo  probleips 
security   training.   His   staff   is 
security  manual. 

The  next  move  Is  up  to  the  Jus4ce 
ment  or  the  Treasury  Departmet  t 
considering  legislation  dealing  with 
and  dock  thefts.  In  the  meantinie 
can  keep  an  eye  on  security  at 

And,   says   Mr.    Noto,   "if   shlp|)ers 
Intensify    contalnerization    and 
transportation    it    would    be    a 
deterrent." 


THE    18- YEAR-OLDS    VOTING 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHO  )ES 


or    ARIZONA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  TATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 
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Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker 
31  the  Arizona  Republic 
valid  objections  to  the  proposal 
national  voting  age  be  low 
congressional  flat. 

Those  objections  are  some 
sons  this  legislation  is  opposed 
Congressmen  and  by  the  Presi  dent 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
the  editorial  from  the  Arizonfi 
entitled  "A  Bad  Idea" : 
(From  the  Arizona  Republic 
A  Bad  Idea 
The  move  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
voting  age  to  18  by  legislative 
one  on  several  counts. 

One  could  argue  at  length 
its  of  reducing  the  age  limits. 

For  the  moment,  however, 
tion  can  be  set  aside.  A  prior 
the    Senate's   action   concerns 
tion   that   voting  standards 
tion  should  be  changed  simply 
of  the  national  legislature. 

Whether   this   is   constitutionally 
Bible  Is  itself  a  moot  point 
osopblcally  unsound  should  be 
anyone  who  favors  tlie  federal 
ernment. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  Is  that  it  permits  diversity  among 
the  states,  allowing  them  to  establish  the 
essential  conditions  under  which  the  fran> 
chlse  is  exercised. 

Comparative  results  emerging  from  the 
variations  give  us  a  method  of  Judging  the 
value  of  one  approach  as  contrasted  with 
another,  while  the  reservation  of  authority  to 
the  states  undergirds  their  role  in  balancing 
off  the  central  power. 

In  recent  yeso-s  there  has  been  a  headlong 
trend  to  homogenize  the  nation  into  a  single 
unitary  system,  with  the  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington dictating  more  and  more  to  the  sev- 
eral states. 

This  tendency  has  been  particularly  nota- 
ble In  the  field  of  voting  and  representation, 
where  a  torrent  of  court  decisions  has  pushed 
the  states  toward  uniform  adherence  to  lib- 
eral doctrines  of  total  plebiscitary  democracy. 

Now  the  U.S.  Senate,  with  some  conserv- 
atives going  along,  seems  to  have  caught 
the  fever.  It  has  acted  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Congress  can  and  should  take  over 
essential  functions  of  determining  the  fran- 
chise in  the  several  states,  simply  by  leg- 
islative enactment. 

The  presumption  behind  the  move  tells 
us  a  great  deal  about  the  decay  of  the  fed- 
eral balance,  and  the  reading  Is  an  unpleas- 
ant one. 

On  substantive  and  procedural  grounds 
alike,  therefore,  we  believe  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion is  mistaken.  We  hope  the  Senate-House 
conferees  will  act  more  responsibly,  and  move 
to  strike  the  18-year-old  vote  proposal  from 
the  voting  rights  bill. 
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l7-year-olds  and  16-year-olds  who  Join  the 
armed  services,  and  they  too  would  be  denied 
the  vote  under  the  18-year-old  rule. 

We  believe  that  in  order  to  change  the  vot- 
ing age  a  constitutional  amendment  Is  neces- 
sary. There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
that  says  that  Congress  can  usurp  the  powers 
of  the  states  in  setting  the  qualifications  for 
voting,  as  long  as  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  Is  applied. 

We  are  also  inclined  to  ask  why,  if  the 
criterion  for  voting  should  be  the  payment 
of  taxes  or  service  in  the  armed  forces,  shovild 
not  attempts  be  made  to  limit  voting  rights 
to  only  those  who  do  so? 


LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  last  spring  made  the  point 
that  there  "is  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  says  the  Congress  can  usurp 
the  powers  of  the  States  in  setting  up  the 
qualifications  for  voting,  as  long  as  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  is  applied." 

This  statement  reflects  the  views  of 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  insert 
the  entire  editorial  from  the  Star  of 
March  23  in  the  Record  : 
[Prom  the  Indianapolis  Sur.  Mar.  23,  1970] 
Old   Enough   To? 

The  Senate  has  passed  an  amendment  to 
the  voting  rlghu  bill  that  would  lower  the 
voting  age  In  Federal  and  other  elections  to 
18.  There  were  no  vocal  opponents  to  lower- 
ing the  age  to  18.  Opposition  centered  around 
a  constitutional  Issue. 

The  Constitution  leaves  the  establishment 
of  voting  requirements  to  the  states.  For  in- 
stance, Georgia  has  already  lowered  the  vet- 
ting age  to  18  by  state  action. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Goldwater  both  supported  the 
move  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  The  gen- 
eral tenor  of  their  arguments  was  familiar — 
if  you  are  old  enough  to  fight  or  old  enough 
to  pay  taxes,  you  are  old  enough  to  vote. 

But  this  argument  might  be  put  in  an- 
other way.  If  you  pay  taxes  and  fight  for  your 
country,  you  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  Mil- 
lions of  18,  19  and  20-year-old  youths  may 
be  old  enough  under  the  law  to  pay  taxes  and 
serve  in  the  armed  services.  Millions  of  them 
do  not.  There  are  17-year-olds  and  16-year- 
olds  who  pay  taxes,  but  they  would  be  denied 
the  vote  under  the  Senate  Bill.  There  are 


THE  EFFECT  OF  AN  UNCONSTITU- 
TIONAL VOTE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  body  will  soon  have  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  it  will  risk  passing 
a  law  giving  18-year-olds  the  right  to 
vote.  The  risk  involves  the  constitution- 
ality of  such  a  law  and  the  effect  of  an 
unconstitutional  vote  in  a  national  elec- 
tion. 

As  the  Richmond  News  Leader  of 
March  31  said.  "Think  of  the  cost.  Draw 
a  mental  picture,  if  you  can,  of  the 
mess." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  News  Leader 
editorial  of  that  date  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Richmond  News  Leader, 
Mar.  31.  1970] 
The  Effect  of  an  Unconstitutionai.  Vote 

Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  reportedly 
has  capitulated  to  superior  pressure — if  not 
to  superior  reason — and  will  not  prevent  the 
vote-18  Issue  from  reaching  the  House  floor. 
So  It  looks  as  though  very  soon  the  House 
win  approve  the  votc-18  measure  already 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  that  Congress  will 
give  itself  the  authority  to  set  the  voting 
age  at  18  nationally.  Most  likely  It  Is  too  late 
to  say  anything  more  that  might  dissuade 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  folly 
it  seems  determined  to  commit  [editorials 
February  24  and  March  13 1 .  But  a  few  addi- 
tional  points   deserve   airing    nevertheless. 

Such  vote-18  proponents  as  Senators 
Barry  Goldwater  and  Edward  Kennedy  ac- 
knowledge that  when  the  Founders  wrote 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution  In  1787,  they 
unquestionably  intended  to  leave  voting  age 
requirements  to  the  States.  Yet  Senators 
Goldwater,  Kennedy  et  al  argue  that  the 
Founders  did  not  write  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  added  to  the  Constitution  80 
years  later — the  legal  basis  for  their  conten- 
tion. But  even  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
the  relevant  section  of  which  is  quoted  be- 
low, contains  implicit  recognition  of  21  as 
the  minimum  acceptable  voting  age.  The 
quoted  section  appears  to  render  this  argu- 
ment of  the  vote-18  proponents  beside  the 
point. 

Then,  too.  the  nation  is  told  that  It  must 
have  an  18-year-old  voting  age,  because  to 
deny  the  vote  to  citizens  between  18  and  21 
on  the  grounds  that  they  lack  maturity  and 
wisdom  to  vote.  Is  Invidious  discrimination 
in  violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  According  to 
such  reasoning,  would  it  not  be  equally  invi- 
dious to  deny  the  vote  to  17-year-old8  or,  for 
that  matter,  to  12-year-olds?  Why  does  18 
hold  more  powerful  magic  than  21  or  any 
other  age? 
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Of  course,  many  advocates  of  a  lower  vot- 
ing age  mouth  that  delightfully  Illogical 
maxim  that  if  you're  old  enough  to  flght 
for  your  country  you're  old  enough  to  vote. 
By  the  same  logic,  the  reverse  of  the  maxim 
would  be  true — i.e.,  that  If  you're  too  old  to 
flght  for  your  country,  you're  too  old  to  vote. 
Moreover,  the  Constitution  sets  25  as  the 
minimum  eligibility  for  Congressman,  30  for 
Senators,  35  for  Presidents.  By  the  same 
reasoning  of  the  vote-18  aflcianados  such 
stipulations  are  absurd,  for  anyone  old 
enough  to  be  a  Congressman  is  old  enough 
to  be  a  Senator,  and  anyone  old  enough  to 
be  a  Senator  is  old  enough  to  be  President. 

Perhaps  the  aspect  of  the  vote-18  move- 
ment with  the  largest  capacity  for  mischief, 
however,  is  this:  Competent  legal  minds  dis- 
agree about  whether  Congress  has  the  power 
to  set  a  national  voting  age — any  national 
voting  age.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  national 
voting  age  can  be  set  by  constitutional 
amendment;  there  Is  considerable  doubt 
that  Congress  can  do  so  by  statute.  What 
happens,  then,  if  Congress  establishes  a  na- 
tional voting  age  and,  after  the  1972  elec- 
tions, the  Supreme  Court  finds  that  statu- 
tory provision  to  be  unconstitutional?  Do 
you  nullify  the  electoral  results?  Do  you 
hold  elections  again,  disenfranchising  18- 
year-olds?  Imagine  the  confusion  and  the 
bitterness.  Think  of  the  cost.  Draw  a  mental 
picture,  If  you  can,  of  the  mess. 

It  used  to  be  that  Congress  was  a  steady- 
ing Influence  in  American  life:  It  acted  delib- 
erately and  with  studied  care.  Not  any 
more.  Congress  too  often  acts  as  a  revolu- 
tionizing agent.  This  vote-18  business  is  a 
case  In  point.  The  legal  questions  involved 
are  complex  and  profound.  Yet  Congress 
seems  determined  to  toss  caution  out  the 
window  and  to  Jump  aboard  a  bandwagon 
that  the  nation's  college  students  care  little 
about,  if  one  can  believe  the  results  of  a 
Virginia  Education  Association  survey  of 
undergraduate  leaders  at  Virginia's  colleges 
and  universities.  This  is  a  contrived  issue,  an 
issue  that  carries  within  it  the  potential  for 
extensive  daimage  to  the  stability  of  the 
American  system.  Is  it  too  late  to  hope  that 
Congress  will  recover  its  senses,  and  leave 
the  voting  age  to  the  States? 
Relevant   Section 

Fourteenth  Amendment,  Section  2 — Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons In  each  State  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any 
election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Representatives  In  Congress,  the  Executive 
and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  members 
of  the  Legislature  thereof.  Is  denied  to  any 
of  the  male  Inhabitants  of  such  State,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  &eg^  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  infamy  way  abridged,  ex- 
cept for  participation*  in  rebellion,  or  other 
crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein 
shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 
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cally  practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1,500  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\  Tuesday.  June  16.  1970 

I  Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 

asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 

"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 

husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 


SEVEN-PERCENT  INVESTMENT  TAX 
CREDIT 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember, Congress  repealed  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit  under  which  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  new  equipment  could  be 
subtracted  from  Federal  income  tax  lia- 
bility. An  effort  to  retain  the  credit  on 
a  limited  basis  failed  in  the  Senate-House 
conference.  Citing  the  plight  of  small 
business  and  the  farmer,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.R.  16377,  to  restore  the 
investment  tax  credit  on  investment  up 
to  $15,000  in  1  year.  Independent  busi- 
nessmen, voting  through  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  back 
this  proposal  with  82  percent  in  favor,  14 
percent  opposed,  and  4  percent  with  no 
firm  opinion. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  State  break- 
down of  these  figures  as  released  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  They  are  as  follows: 

STATE  BREAKDOWN  FIGURES  TO  AMEND  TAX  CODE  TO 
RESTORE  THE  7  PERCENT  INVESTMENT  CREDIT  FOR 
SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  FARMERS 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

State 

in  favor 

against 

undecided 

Alabama 

H 

U 

1 

Alaska 

as 

9 

8 

Arizona 

86 

10 

4 

Arkansas 

10 

U 

5 

California 

« 

u 

4 

Colorado 

«7 

12 

1 

Connecticut 

79 

15 

6 

Delaware 

84 

16 

Florida 

82 

14 

4 

Georgia 

87 

12 

1 

Hawaii 

91 

4 

5 

Idaho 

as 

12 

2 

Illinois 

as 

12 

3 

Indiana 

82 

U 
16 

3 

Iowa  

81 

3 

Kansas 

81 

16 

3 

Kentucky 

84 

14 

2 

Louisiana 

87 

11 

2 

Maine            ._ 

72 

21 
13 

7 

Maryland 

as 

2 

Massachusetts 

81 

14 

5 

Michigan 

83 

13 

4 

Minnesota 

87 

10 

3 

Mississippi 

82 

14 

4 

Missouri 

80 

16 

4 

Montana 

87 

11 

2 

Nebraska        

83 

IS 
17 

2 

Nevada 

77 

6 

New  Hampshire 

90 

10 

New  Jersey 

83 

14 

3 

New  Mexico 

87 

10 
14 

la 

3 

New  York 

83 

3 

North  Carolina 

as 

2 

North  Dakota.. 

90 

a 

14 
15 

2 

Ohio        

83 

3 

Oklahoms 

81 

4 

Oregon 

77 

IS 

8 

Pennsylvania 

84 

14 

2 

Rhode  Island 

90  . 

10 

South  Carolina 

87 

10 
18 
10 

3 

South  Dakota 

79 

3 

Tennessee 

86 

4 

Texas... 

81 

16 

3 

Utah 

78 

19 

3 

Vermont 

82 

14 

4 

Virginia 

84 

13 
12 

3 

Washington 

86 

2 

Washinrton  DC 

West  Virginia 

79 

16 

5 

Wisconsin 

82 

IS 

3 

Wyoming 

76 

20 

4 

>  Returns  incomplete. 


JEANNETTE  RANKIN'S  BIRTHDAY 
DINNER 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day evening,  June  11,  some  200  friends 
and  admirers  gathered  to  wish  Miss 
Jeanette  Rankin  a  happy  90th  birthday. 
There  were  numerous  distinguished 
guests  on  hand  that  paid  homage  to  this 
great  lady  and  former  Member  of  this 
body.  For  those  who  were  unable  to  at- 
tend the  dinner  I  am  inserting  the  ac- 
counts that  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  published, 
along  with  two  telegrams  that  were  read 
at  the  dinner: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post) 
Original  Dove  or  Peace 
(By  Margaret  Crlmmiiu) 

This  country  may  be  on  a  youth  kick,  but 
it  was  the  over-50s  who  were  rapping  about 
peace  last  night. 

The  "Happy  Birthday,  Jeannette  Rankin" 
celebration  at  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building  had  many  of  the  older  peaceniks 
there. 

Miss  Rankin,  who  marked  her  90th  birth- 
day yesterday,  is.  of  course,  the  original 
peacenik.  As  the  nation's  first  congress- 
woman,  she  voted  against  entry  of  the 
United  States  in  both  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  She  cast  the  lone  negative 
vote  on  the  World  War  IT  question. 

Among  those  paying  tribute  to  the  indom- 
itable Montana  woman  were  former  Alaskan 
Sen.  Ernest  Gruening.  who  was  one  of  the 
lone  dissenters  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion, and  Senate  I>emocratic  Leader.  Mike 
Mansfield,  who  played  a  major  role  in  yester- 
day's defeat  of  the  Byrd  Amendment. 

"Let  us  not  merely  praise  Jeannette,  but 
let  us  follow  in  her  footsteps"  .  .  .  said 
Gruening. 

Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  (R-Me.),  the 
only  woman  In  the  Senate,  said  she  "owes 
a  large  debt  to  Jeannette  Rankin.  She  broke 
the  way  for  me  by  being  elected  in  1916. 

"I  salute  her  for  being  the  original  dove 
in  Congress.  Senate  doves  shot  down  the 
Byrd  amendment.  Even  I  voted  against  it. 
Perhaps  It  was  Miss  Rankin's  influence  on 
such  a  stubborn  hawk  as  I  have  been  known 
to  be." 

Sen.  Mansfield  put  a  hand  on  Miss  Ran- 
kin's shoulder  and  looked  down  at  her  affec- 
tionately: "Jeannette,  the  difference  be- 
tween your  days  and  ours  is  that  In  your 
day  they  used-  to  give  Congress  a  chance  to 
declare  wars." 

Sen.  Mansfield,  asked  for  a  comment  on 
the  defeat  of  the  Byrd  amendment,  which 
would  have  authorized  President  Nixon  to 
send  U.S.  troops  back  into  Cambodia  without 
seeking  advance  consent  of  Congress  after 
July  1,  had  three  terse  words: 

"We  were  lucky." 

Rep.  Arnold  Olsen  (D-Mont.)  said,  "You 
look  at  the  record  now.  We're  voting  your 
way.  Jeannette." 

Miss  Rankin,  wearing  the  ash  blond  wig 
she  wears  most  of  the  time  and  is  not  shy 
In  talking  about  It,  answered  the  emotional 
tributes  to  her  and  her  leadership  in  peace 
and  women  suffrage  by  saying: 

"After  90  years,  I  am  old  enough.  My  skull 
is  so  thick  I  won't  take  all  you've  said  too 
seriously. 

"As  a  child  I  always  wanted  to  live  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 
It  was  a  very  tame  time  compared  to  what 
Is  going  on  today.  I  have  never  left  Congress. 
When    Sens.    Morse    and    Gruening    voted 
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against  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolutlo  i 
^•Ith  them." 

Miss  R&nkin  said  she  Is 
women    they   should    write    their 
men. 

■•If  you  don't  get  an  answer, 
I  do  warn  them,  however,  not  to 
than  once  a  week." 

Some    200    birthday   celebrants 
singing   "Happy   Birthday,   dear 
and  toasted  her  with  champagne 
came  from  as  far  away  as 
professor  from  the  University  of 
shire   said   he   came   because  he 
Rankin  was  an  editor  of  the 
rage  Journal  around  1917. 

"I  had  to  be  here."  he  said, 
was  50  years  ahead  of  her  time.  Sh 
a  shining  light  to  everyone  who 
peace  and  women's  rights  all 

Among  other  guests  w^as  a  mln, 
Watklnavllle.  Ga.,  the  Rev.  Ted 
Is  writing  a  doctoral  thesis  on 
entitled  "Jeannette  Rankin: 
Iflst." 

"She    keeps    apologizing    for 
time,"  said  Harris. 

The  salty  and   grandly  chic 
■cribed  by  ooe  guest  as  "quite  a 
she  get*  all  dressed  up  in  black 
sherry."  lives  moM  of  the  time 
klnsviUe,  where  she  is  crusading 
"direct  preferential   vote  for 
which  the  voter  would  express 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  choices  for 
Her  house  hsis  pressed  dirt  flow 
with  rugs. 

Mlas  Rankin,  who  broke  her  hi] 
when  she   was   preparing   for   an 
ClvU  Liberties  Union  Ulp  to 
out  of  place  in  a  wheelchair. 

"I  slipped  and  fell  because  I 
a  good  man  be&ide  me  to  hold  m<  i 
•aid. 

Her  wheelchair  is  marked  with  a 
heelve  tape  tag.  scrawled  "J. 
name  waa  larger  and  more 
thAt  last  night. 

A  prayer  written  by  Miss  Banki 
nephew,  Eric  Ronhovde.  of  the 
ment.  expressed  part  of  the  feeling: 

*Tlie  whole  world  may  feel 
things  that  were  cast  down  are 
up,   and    things   which   bad 
b«lng  made  new  .  . 

Miss  Rankin,  still  modest  after 
national  attention  she  has  received 
ing  crusades  which  now  have 
with  the  youth  In  this  country, 
"I  hope  I  haven't  burdened  you 
from  either  speaking  or  from  llvini ; 
Tou  can  go  on  now  from  where  I 

(Prom  the  Washington 
Pacifist  "Queen"  Givxn 

(By  Mary  Anne  Dolan) 

*/  salute  her  for  being  the 
tn  the  Semite  .  .  .  she  notv  has  qu 
of  doves  .  .  .  if  you  doubt  this, 
her    Senate    doves    shot    down 
amendment    today." — Sen 
Smith. 

Jeannette  Rankin,  dowager 
fists  and  ranking  prophet  of  th< 
Liberation    Movement,    came    to 
birthday  party  last  night  in  a 

But  even  after  a  long  dinner,  el 
Ep>eeche8,  roees  and  a  champagne 
stood   up   at    the   podium   like   a 
politician  and  spoke  for  more 
utes. 

The   sprltely   native   Montanan 
lives  in  Athens.  Oa..  was  honored 
ception  and  banquet  by  a  host  c 
including  Senate  Majority  Leader 
field.  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  and 
Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King. 

"Tou  all  talk  of  me  being  the 
in  Congress."  Miss  Rankin  said, 
ttilnk  you  know  I  started  being  t 
man    long   before   1    was   elected 
remained  one  ever  since." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Famed  as  one  of  56  members  of  Congress 
to  vote  against  American  involvement  In 
World  War  I  and  the  sole  dissenting  voice 
in  the  vote  for  World  War  U.  Miss  Rankin 
chlded  that,  "when  Wayne  Morse  and  Sen. 
Gruening  voted  against  the  Tonkin  amend- 
ment, I  voted  with  them." 

She  is  perpetually  on  the  campaign  trail, 
speaking  as  clearly  as  in  the  days  when  she 
fought  for  women's  suffrage.  She  said  last 
night: 

"The  first  thing  in  changing  a  habit  Is 
making  up  your  mind.  War  Is  a  habit  and 
when  an  emergency  comes,  they  fall  back 
on  it." 

"We  can  get  a  President  out  of  office  but 
we  can't  elect  one  ...  we  must  go  back  to 
letting  people  choose  and  live  by  their 
choice." 

"Half  the  people  are  women  and  half  the 
people  aren't  expressing  themselves,  because 
they've  been  told  for  so  long  to  keep  quiet 
and  to  be  good." 

Broken  hip  notwithstanding,  Miss  Rankin 
spoke  articulately  last  night  and  with  great 
intensity  about  many  of  the  same  Issues  she 
faced  as  a  two  term  Republican  member  of 
the  House  from  Montana  (1917-1919,  1941- 
1943). 

"The  only  difference  between  the  time  you 
served  in  Congress  and  the  time  we  served," 
Sen.  Mansfield  said,  "is  that  in  your  day 
they  used  to  declare  war  and  give  Congress 
a  chance." 

In  her  review  last  night  of  her  most  heart- 
felt concerns,  many  erf  the  guests  said  they 
were  hearing  echoes  of  speeches  of  a  woman 
elected  to  Congress  before  other  women  even 
had  the  vote. 

Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  was  prompted  to  com- 
ment, "She  Is  young  at  heart  .  .  .  has  survived 
a  generation  gap.  Jumped  over  several  other 
generations  and  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  youth  of  today." 

Among  others  who  spoke  glowingly  and 
personally  were  Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
who  served  with  Miss  Rankin  in  the  1941 
session,  and  former  Senators  Burton  Wheeler 
and  Gerald  Nye. 

Washington,  D.C,  June  12,  1970. 
Miss  Jeannette  Rankin, 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations  on  being  young  at  90  and 
for  always  having  had  the  conviction  of  be- 
ing an  advocate  for  what  you  have  believed. 

Ohandi  once  said,  a  "no"  uttered  from 
deepest  conviction  is  better  and  greater  than 
a  "yes"  merely  uttered  to  please  or  what  Is 
worse,  to  avoid  trouble. 

You  have  said  "no"  when  it  was  dlfSeult 
to  what  you  believed  wrong  and  yes  to  what 
you  believed  right. 

I  have  been  honored  to  work  with  you 
these  past  years  and  know  we  will  continue 
to  work  together  in  the  future. 

BiBCH  Bath, 

U.S.  Senator. 

GtANO  Rapids,  Mich.. 

June  12.  1970. 
Jcanne:tte  Rankiit, 
Raybum  House  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Best  wishes  and  congratulations  on  your 
90th  birthday  unable  to  be  with  you  on  this 
important  occasion.  Love. 

Mae  Rankin. 
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HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15.  1970 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  commend  our  coDeague 
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Jack  Brooks  from  Texas  for  a  very  stir- 
ring program  which  appropriately  gives 
us  an  Importunity  to  rededicate  our  per- 
sonal devotion  of  the  all-important  val- 
ues of  freedom  and  himian  rights.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  eloquently 
pointed  out  to  us  today,  our  flag  is  a  sym- 
bol of  hope,  opportunity  and  promise  to 
all  who  value  freedom  as  a  way  of  life. 
We  must  emphasize  that  the  promise 
of  equality  of  opportunity,  freedom  and 
justice  is  truly  a  promise  to  all  people 
regardless  of  their  origin,  race,  creed,  or 
social,  or  economic  background.  None  of 
us  are  so  short-sighted  that  we  do  not 
realize  that  in  our  history  there  have 
been  times  when  these  promises  were  not 
kept  for  all  our  people.  There  are  some 
today  who  say  that  they  are  not  being 
kept  now.  I  would  pose  only  this 
thought — that  the  mere  fact  that  these 
deficiencies  in  the  equality  of  opportunity 
are  recognized  and  that  people  are  speak- 
ing out  vigorously  to  correct  these  defi- 
ciencies is  probably  the  most  dramatic 
proof  that  we  do  truly  have  a  democratic 
freedom  to  speak  our  mind  and  work  to 
correct  what  we  feel  is  wrong.  I  feel  that 
in  this  system  of  ours  that  is  not  only 
a  freedom,  but  an  obligation  of  good  cit- 
izenship. These  are  the  principles  for 
which  this  coimtry  and  its  flag  stand, 
and  in  the  words  of  Jack  Brooks,  may  I 
call  on  all  Americans  "to  rededicate  their 
energies  to  the  construction  of  a  society 
in  which  the  democratic  values  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom  may  take  root  and 
flourish  for  the  benefit  of  generations  to 
come." 


INSIDE  NORTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    lUCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  IS,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  the  last  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  North  Vietnam  written  by  Robert 
S.  Boyd,  Washington  Bureau  Chief  of  the 
Knight  Newspap)ers.  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert this  final  article  for  everyone  to 
read: 

Both   Vietnams   Claim  Time  Is  on  Their 

Side 

(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

Both  North  and  South  Vietnam  claim 
father  time  is  on  their  side. 

Hanoi  is  counting  on  time  to  wear  out 
American  patience  and  interest  in  the  war, 
and  let  Hanoi  gobble  up  South  Vietnam. 

Saigon  is  counting  on  time  to  let  her  build 
her  strength  to  the  point  where  she  can  hold 
off  the  Communists  alone,  with  the  help  of 
Americans  arms  and  dollars  but  not  Amer- 
ican fighting  men. 

After  visiting  North  Vietnam  last  month 
and  learning  how  the  other  side  analyzes  the 
situation.  I  went  to  South  Vietnam  to  listen 
to  the  Allied  story. 

The  view  from  Saigon  turned  out  to  be 
almost  diametrically  opposite  to  the  view 
from  Hanoi. 

Here's  how  the  opposing  arguments  stack 
up: 

North  Vietnam's  leaders  assert  that  the  war 
is  essentially  between  them  and  the  United 
States.  In  their  public  statements,  if  not 
In  their  secret  plans,  they  dismiss  the  Thieu- 
Ky  regime  in  Saigon  as  a  negligible  force. 
They  claim  the  South  will  plop  Into  their  lap 
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like  an  overripe  plum  once  the  Amerlcansure 
gone.  ■' 

Thus  the  immediate  sUm  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Is  to  get  U.S.  forces  out  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Conditions  are  turning  In  their  favor,  they 
say. 

As  President  Nixon  pulls  out  more  Ameri- 
can troops,  the  Allied  side  viriU  become  pro- 
gressively weaker,  they  contend. 

"You  cannot  achieve  without  500,000 
soldiers  what  you  could  not  achieve  with 
them, "  one  official  in  Hanoi  said,  echoing 
some  American  critics  of  Mr.  Nixon's  policy. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  is  putting  a  heavy 
strain  on  the  U.S.  economy,  the  North  Viet- 
namese say,  but  their  own  economic  system 
is  so  primitive  and  flexible  that  it  can  endure 
a  prolonged  war  on  even  a  renewal  of  U.S. 
bombing. 

American  public  opinion  Is  also  growing 
increasingly  war-weary,  but  the  North  Viet- 
namese say  their  people  are  still  determined 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  against  what  they 
consider  foreign  "aggression." 

Authorities  in  Hanoi  did  not  mention  It, 
of  course,  but  public  opinion.  If  It  were  dis- 
enchanted with  the  war,  ceo'rled  little  weight 
in  a  tightly  controlled  communist  society 
like  North  Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  my  impression  was  that  one 
of  the  side  effects  of  U.S.  bombing  has  t>een 
to  heighten  North  Vietnamese  hostility  to- 
ward America  and  rally  people  around  their 
government. 

(The  Defense  Department  was  asked  If  it 
wished  to  comment  on  the  effect  of  the 
bombing,  as  described  in  an  earlier  article 
In  this  series.  Assistant  Secretary  Daniel  Z. 
Henkin  said  the  department  would  have  no 
comment.) 

A  thousand  miles  south  In  Saigon,  the 
official  outlook  is  quite   different. 

While  many  Americans  there  have  private 
doubts,  in  public  they  assert  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  working  and  has  a  reason- 
able chance  of  success. 

The  South  Vietnamese,  they  say,  are  finally 
developing  the  muscle  they  previously  lacked 
to  handle  their  own  defense. 

It  wasn't  until  after  the  great  turning 
point  of  TET  1968,  officials  note,  that  the 
United  States  began  to  equip  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  with  weapons  as  good  as  the 
communists  enjoyed. 

And  It  wasn't  until  after  Mr.  Nixon  an- 
nounced his  first  troop  pullout.  Just  a  year 
ago,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  were  con- 
vinced that  they  were  going  to  have  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet. 

Officials  concede  that  optimistic  claims 
and  statistics  have  proved  Illusory  In  the 
past,  but  Insist  that  at  last  we're  on  the 
right  track. 

One  senior  official  said  he  has  absolutely 
no  doubt  at  all  that  Saigon's  army  will  be 
able  to  handle  the  communists'  military 
threat  by  a  year  from  now,  when  the  United 
States  Is  supposed  to  have  ended  its  combat 
role. 

As  for  Hanoi's  claim  that  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime  will  collapse  as  soon  as  U.S.  support 
is  gone,  officials  In  Saigon  assert  that  the 
government  Is  displaying  political  skill  and 
stability. 

Dissident  students,  Buddhists  and  war 
veterans  have  stirred  up  trouble,  but  have 
been  unable  to  shake  the  regime  serlotisly. 

Unless  Inflation  undercuts  his  support  In 
the  army,  the  civil  service  and  the  Catholic 
minority.  President  Thleu  should  be  able 
to  hold  out,  the  argument  goes. 

The  real  weak  spot.  In  the  official  view.  Is 
not  the  military  situation  or  the  political 
divisions  In  South  Vietnam,  but  the  econ- 
omy. 

As  the  United  States  pulls  out,  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  have  to  tighten  their  belts, 
give  up  their  motorcycles  and  TV  sets  and 
other  luxtirles,  and  struggle  to  support  their 
swollen  army. 
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Officials  concede  that  public  opinion  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  divided.  But  they  Insist 
that  a  "lot  of  people"  are  not  willing  to 
accept  communist  rule,  and  will  fight  to 
prevent  It. 

And  so  the  argument  goes  on  and  on.  Ha- 
noi puts  out  its  line,  and  Saigon  counters 
with  Its  own. 

A  reporter  can  discover  some  evidence 
which  seems  to  support  one  side  of  the 
argument,  and  some  the  other.  But  he  real- 
izes that  his  knowledge  Is  limited,  and 
that  Judgments  based  on  partial  Informa- 
tion can  be  dangerous. 

Only  time  will  eventually  tell  which  side 
has  the  better  case. 


TIMES  NOTES  CAMPAIGN  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's editorial — June  15.  1970 — in  the 
New  York  Times  entitled  "Campaign 
Equality,"  presents  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  recently  released  Twentieth 
CShtury  Fund  report  on  reform  of  con- 
gressional campaign  financing. 

Before  the  report's  publication  on  June 
8,  1970, 1  had  the  opportunity  to  go  over 
it  in  detail.  Although  I  did  not  agree  with 
it  on  a  point-by-point  basis  I  felt  the 
proposals  to  be  both  imaginative  and 
realistic,  and.  made  arrangements  to 
have  the  report  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

The  trustees  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  and  fund  director  M.  J.  Rossant 
exercised  a  great  deal  of  leadership  and 
initiative  in  putting  the  report  together. 
As  noted  in  the  Times  editorial: 

Its  personnel  represents  a  wider  political 
spectrum  than  is  usually  the  case — Republi- 
can and  Democrat,  black  and  white,  business 
and  labor,  experience  and  youth. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution. There  is  nearly  imanimous 
agreement  that  reform  is  needed.  Actual 
reform  has  ^noved  very  slowly  though 
because  of  the  very  differences  of  party, 
race,  age,  and  experience.  This  report 
should  do  much  to  lessen  the  concern 
because  it  was  put  together  on  such  a 
broad  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Times  editorial  of  June  15, 1970, 
be  inserted  at  this  point  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  not  had  the  time  to 
read  the  complete  report  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  (Congressman  Han- 
sen) assisted  me  in  having  inserted  in 
the  Record  of  June  8. 

Campaign  Equautt 

Once  again  a  committee  of  distinguished 
citizens  has  looked  into  the  financing  of  polit- 
ical campaigns  in  this  country  and  found  the 
picture  deplorable.  A  task  force  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund,  concentrating  wholly  on 
Congressional  campaigning,  differs  little  from 
other  recent  investigating  bodies,  though  its 
personnel  represents  a  wider  political  spec- 
trum than  is  usually  the  case — Republican 
and  Democrat,  black  and  white,  business  and 
labor,  experience  and  youth. 

In  Its  chief  recommendation  the  task  force 
points   up    the   distance   that   experts   have 
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moved  from  the  days  when  they  still  hoped 
that  limitation  on  contributions  and  expend- 
itures would  be  effective  if  only  the  amounts 
were  made  realistic.  Rather  than  bewail  the 
costs  of  campaigning  and  attempt  to  limit 
them,  the  report  bluntly  proposes  spending 
"more  money  more  wisely"  to  the  end  of 
achieving  "fair  competitive  Congressional 
elections." 

Seeking  to  give  the  poor  candidate  a  fight- 
ing chance  against  the  rich  one,  to  offset  the 
Incumbent's  advantages  over  the  challenger, 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  group  wants 
ceilings  not  made  less  absurd  but  removed 
altogether.  Certainly  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  fixed  limits  have  never  kept  pace  for 
long  with  the  rising  costs  of  campaigning. 
The  results  has  been  that  the  law  Invites  the 
grossest  evasions  and  ultimately  no  more  re- 
spect than  was  accorded  to  Prohibition.  Bet- 
ter to  put  all  the  emphasis  of  law  on  guaran- 
teeing full  and  pre-Electlon  Day  disclosure 
by  all  candidates  of  the  amounts  they  receive 
and  their  sources,  a  point  made  years  ago 
by  Senator  Gore  of  Tennessee  in  his  inquiry 
Into  the  subject. 

The  problem  is  not  only  to  let  the  public 
know  where  a  candidate's  funds  are  coming 
from,  but  to  cut  down  the  span  between  the 
financial  resources  of,  say,  a  Kennedy  and  a 
Humphrey — or,  to  come  closer  to  home,  be- 
tween an  Ottlnger  and  a  McCarthy.  Disclo- 
sure on  this  score  is  good  but  not  enough. 

The  task  force  recommendations  would  try 
to  equalize  finances  by  providing  a  tax  credit 
for  small  contributions,  by  offsetting  an  in- 
cumbent's frank  with  a  free  mailing  for  his 
opponent,  by  making  registration  a  govern- 
ment responslbUity  rather  than  letting  It  re- 
main a  financial  burden  on  parties  and  can- 
didates, and,  above  all,  by  bringing  television 
within  easier  financial  reach.  All  Congres- 
sional candidates  would  be  guaranteed  access 
to  radio  and  television  at  60  per  cent  of  the 
lowest  commercial  rate  prevailing  for  the  de- 
sired time — with  the  broadcasters  allowed  to 
deduct  the  discount  from  their  Income  tax. 

The  recommendations  do  not  go  so  far  as 
to  propose  outright  Government  subsidy  for 
election  campaigns,  as  urged  by  political  re- 
formers as  long  as  a  half -century  or  more  ago. 
The  present  rather  mild  proposals  would  cer- 
tainly not  bring  about  a  Utopian  equality; 
but  they  would  help  to  bring  some  equity 
into  an  area  of  American  life  that  Is  becoming 
alarmingly  the  province  of  the  rich. 


A  CONCERNED  AMERICAN 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  receive 
many  letters  from  young  people  express- 
ing their  views  on  some  of  the  critical 
issues  facing  our  Nation,  but  one  of  the 
finest  I  have  received  is  one  from  Miss 
Barbara  Jesm  Dermy  of  Oak  Harbor, 
Ohio,  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues.  It  is  with  pride  that  I  in- 
clude It  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Hon.  Delbert  L.  Latta, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Fifth   District.   Ohio. 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Latta:  I  am  only  21 
years  of  age,  but  I  am  a  concerned  American. 
Up  to  the  point  of  my  2l8t  birthday  and  my 
privilege  of  voting.  I  have  been  cme  of  the 
"silent  majority",  to  borrow  a  popular  term. 
I  win  no  longer  be  silent  I  love  this  great 
coimtry  of  mine,  and  It  makes  me  feel  bo 
sad  to  see  fellow  neighbors  and  other  in- 
dividuals   disagreeing   with   the   subversive 
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movement  in  our  country,  but  doldg 
about  It.  Why?  They  expreM  theU 
to  their  family  and  close  friends, 
actually  believe  In  America  and  Its 
ar«   afraid  to  writ*  artlclea  to 
express  their  opinions  to  the 
or  write  to  their  Congressmen,  A 
coming  for  our  nation  kf  these  r 
stop  worrying  about  "what  people 
but    act.    They    don't   seem    to 
three- fourths    of    the    people 
already  agree  with  tliem. 

I  was  reaUy  stirred  last  night 
on  TV   over    150.000  American   w 
in  New  York  City  parading  for 
and   showing   their   patnotism.   Ii 
chills  up  and  down  my  spine  to 
and  hear  them,  because  this  hasn't 
lately  In  our  country.  Is  it  old  bat 
m  America,  our  country?  Why  ■• 
people  In  our  country  allowed  to 
the  flag,  trample  on  it.  and  disavow 
tage  oX  our  country?  Isn't  this 
so.  why  aren't  they  punished?  I 
is   a  free   country,  but  aren't  a 
ideas    this    subversive    element 
against  our  freedoms  and  the 
country?  I  concur  that  freedom  is 
and  I  also  don't  think  anyone  in 
can  deny  that  we  have  far  more  f 
this  country  than  a  lot  of  other 
permit.  PrevenUng  the  destructloi 
property  by  policemen  and  Nation  \1 
ment  Is  not  denying  a  freedom, 
serving  it.  It  all  goes  back  to  the 
"Give   me   an   inch,   and    I'll   tak  t 
Allowing  students  (kids  my  own 
this  country  or  the  colleges  and 
Is  calling  for  chaos.  I  believe  it  is 
a  few  student  representatives  In 
because  It  provides  experience 
running   the   country— which 
In  a  few  short  years,  but  a  com 
over  policy  for  students  Is  not 
students   are   Intelligent   scbola 
they  lack  the  common  sense   a 
that  age  and  experience  has  ov 
running  the  government   and 
could  students  be  capable  of 
tain  teacher  to  teach  a  subject 
themselves  are  not  familiar  with 
Ject?   It   Just  doesnt   make  sense 
you  will  find  a  real  problem  In 
when  this  war  Is  over  and  the 
turn  to  the  states.  If  radical 
unpatriotic  remarks  to  the  soldiers 
return,  there  is  going  to  be  more 
only  this  time  between  the  same 
Will   the   people  stand   behind   t 
or  will  they   back  the  soldiers 
for  our  country?  I  wonder. 

I  am,  indeed,  part  of  the  yoiin 
tlon,  but  I  do  not  feel  I  am  the 
feels  this  way— It  was  proven  at 
In  our  town  last  night.  There  waj 
of  adults  and  college  students, 
as  an  end  result  of  the  meeting, 
students  "grew  up."  There  was 
boy   there   from  Toledo   Unlvers 
stated   he   was    against   the 
students  are  engaged  In   He  also 
were  two  busloads  of  kids  brougl  it 
campus  to  stir  up  rioting.  He  c* 
lleves  they  are  not  sttidents,  but 
element.    Fortunately,    he    said, 
booed  off  campus.  He  also 
were  several  students  there  from 
University  who  were  trying  to  ca 
He   said   he   couldn't   tmderstanc 
were   there   at   TU   trying  to   ( 
Instead    of    staying    on    their 
where  they  belong.  He.  like  I, 
the  arson  and  destruction  this 
is  engaged  in  U  standing  in  the 
freecknn  q{  the  students.  If  s 
take    BOTC,    it   Is   their   prlvUeg; 
cocnputaory.   Why   should   that 
interrupted    by    certain    students 
allowed  to  bom  these  buildings 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fer  wltb  the  rlght«  of  other  students  who 
wish  to  use  these  faculties? 

Also,  I  believe  that  If  you  speak  peace,  act 
it.  The  main  college  speaker  at  last  nlght'a 
meeting  Is  a  future  minister.  He  was  trying 
to  relate  a  parallel  between  what  the  stu- 
dents are  doing  and  the  Ideals  of  Jesus 
Christ.  How  dare  he  draw  any  comparison  In 
that  Instance?  Everyone  knows  that  Jesus 
not  only  preached  peace  and  love  In  Ood  and 
his  fellowman.  but  he  also  practiced  it.  He 
did  not  yell  obscenities  nor  did  he  throw 
rocks,  bottles,  or  railroad  spikes  at  the  indi- 
viduals who  disagreed  with  what  he 
preached — he  knew  that  would  accomplish 
nothing.  How  can  honest  comparisons  be 
made  between  Christ  and  the  recent  demon- 
strations? If  students  advocate  peace,  they 
can  always  Join  the  Peace  Corps  or  any  other 
nonviolent  group  that  will  aid  the  peace — 
not  destroy  it. 

It  was  also  brought  out  by  a  majority  of 
the  people  last  night  that  no  matter  what 
politics  we  are,  we  should  support  our  Presi- 
dent. We  elected  him  and  he  is  making  an 
honest  effort  to  end  the  war.  He  did  not 
make  the  decision  to  go  into  Cambodia  In  a 
lew  minutes,  but  considered  it  very  thor- 
oughly and  for  the  good  of  our  men  in  serv- 
ice presently  there.  How  can  one  man  be 
blamed  for  the  crisis  this  country  i^  in 
now?  He  did  not  start  inflation,  pollution, 
or  the  racial  problem  In  this  country,  nor 
did  he  start  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  He  did  not 
send  the  first  troops  over.  How  can  you  con- 
demn a  man  for  trying  to  aid  our  soldiers, 
but  say  nothing  about  the  men  who  first 
started  the  conflict  there  by  sending  Amer- 
ican boys  over?  No  one  likes  the  war.  but  the 
McGovem-Church  Amendment  To  End  The 
War  Is  not  the  answer.  It  shows  a  lack  of  con- 
ndence  in  our  President,  which,  for  the  re- 
spect of  our  country  by  other  countries  is 
unwise.  I  am  pleading  with  you  in  this 
letter,  asking  you  not  to  support  that  vicious 
amendment.  It  portrays  our  President  to  be 
untrustworthy  and  a  martyr,  and  he  Is  In- 
deed neither  of  those  two.  I  realize  I  am  Just 
one  small  person,  but  I  know  I  reflect  the 
\-iews  of  a  majority  of  the  people. 

I  believe  a  lot  of  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  are  "scared  stiff"  to  stand  up  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  because  there  will 
be  an  election  this  Tall,  and  they  are  afraid 
they  won't  be  re-elected.  What  a  foolish 
mistake  they  are  making,  because  most  peo- 
ple respect  honesty,  and  supporting  radicals 
who  intend  to  destroy  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, will  only  aid  in  a  lack  of  votes  to  the 
Congressmen  and  Senators  by  the  majority. 
I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  of  the  letter  I 
wrote  to  one  of  the  local  newspapers,  and 
also  a  clipping  that  was  in  several  days  later. 
I  have  received  a  lot  of  favorable  remarks 
about  my  letter  from  people  who  said.  "That 
is  exactly  how  we  feel,  but  we  didn't  have 
the  nerve  to  say  it!'" 

How  about  a  patriotic  plunge  to  end  the 
threat  of  communism  m  this  coimtry  instead 
of  aiding  It  and  the  overthrow  of  our  govern- 
ment? I  believe  it  wotild  be  a  far  more  prof- 
itable effort. 

Certain  radical  students  don't  seem  to 
realize  how  lucky  they  are  to  be  able  to  go 
to  the  best  schools  In  liie  counuy  and  major 
in  the  fields  of  their  choice,  and  to  voice 
their  opinions  openly.  Behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain that  is  not  likely,  as  voicing  one's  opin- 
ion might  result  in  assassination.  This  coun- 
try is  truly  the  greatest,  and  if  the  American 
people  wUl  use  their  freedoms  wisely  and  not 
abuse  them,  this  wonderful  land  of  ours  will 
be  here  for  centuries  to  come.  If  people  don't 
stand  up  for  America  but  sit  Idly  by,  our 
freedoms  will  eventually  be  destroyed. 

Please,    Mr.    Latta — support   our    America 
and  our  President! 
Respectfully, 

Mlsa  Bakbaha  Jean  Dknkt. 
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ISAAC  DON  LEVINE'S  TRIBUTE  TO 
ALEXANDER  KERENSKY.  PREMIER 
OP  DEMOCRATIC  RUSSIA  IN  1917. 
AT  MEMORL^L  SERVICES  JUNE  14. 
1970 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txtesday,  June  IS,  1970 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Isaac  Don 
Levine.  the  Rtissian  born  author  and  edi- 
tor who  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1911,  and  whom  I  have  known  for  more 
than  25  years,  delivered  the  only  Eng- 
lish portion  of  the  eulogy  at  the  funeral 
service  for  Alexander  Kerensky.  who  led 
Russia  in  the  brief  interval  between 
czarism  and  communism  in  1917. 

Mr.  Levine  is  one  of  the  most  articu- 
late and  knowledgeable  men  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Russia.  He  has  written  10  books 
about  the  country  and  its  revolution  in 
addition  to  being  a  coliunnist.  editor,  and 
foreign  correspondent  in  his  Journalism 
profession. 

He  is  a  veteran  fighter  of  communism 
who  knew  Kerensky  since  1927  when  tlie 
latter  made  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Levine's  tribute  to  Kerensky  is  cf 
interest  to  al)  of  us.  and  I  insert  it  at  this 
[Mint  in  the  Record  : 
LcviNc's  TaiBtm:  to  Alexanbix  KxaxifsxT 

Among  the  various  contributions  to  hu- 
manity for  which  history  will  honor  the 
memory  of  Alexander  Kerensky,  there  are 
four  great  legacies  which  will  endure  as  long 
as  civilization  survives  on  this  planet. 

First,  was  his  love  of  Russia.  Only  those 
who  were  close  to  him  knew  how  profound 
was  his  devotion  to  the  land  of  his  birth 
whose  great  cultural  heritage  was  his  in- 
spiration and  pride,  whose  tragic  struggle 
through  the  ages  to  achieve  freedom  was  his 
lifelong  obsession,  and  whose  very  soil  was 
sacred  to  him.  Many  of  hta  colleagues,  min- 
isters and  ambassadors  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  when  they  escaped  abroad  after 
the  Soviet  Revolution,  became  citizens  of 
foreign  countries.  Not  Alexander  Kerensky. 
He  travelled  for  more  than  half  a  century  all 
over  the  globe,  crossing  the  Atlantic  scores 
of  times,  on  a  little  tattered  tdentlflcatlon 
paper,  a  so-called  Nansen  passport,  which  de- 
scribed him  as  stateless.  This  document  will 
some  day  be  framed  in  a  Russian  national 
museum  as  a  testimonial  to  his  undying 
patriotism. 

The  second  legacy  was  his  living  challenge 
for  52  years  to  the  conspiracy  that  had.  under 
Lenin  and  Trotsky,  usurped  the  power  of  .i 
democratic  parliamentary  government  and 
established  a  despotic  dictatorship  of  a  new 
ruling  class.  To  the  illegitimate  dictatorohlp 
Kerensky  s  presence  was  a  thorn,  and  to  the 
outside  world  a  constant  reminder  of  a  glori- 
ous spring  in  the  wintry  life  of  his  country. 
The  Kerensky  era  and  the  34  weeks  of  the 
existence  of  the  Provisional  Government  in 
1917  were  and  are  and  will  forever  remain  In- 
dissoluble in  history.  From  the  moment  he 
became  Minister  of  Justice  upon  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  Tsar  to  the  November  7th  coup 
d'etat.  Kerensky  personified  the  only  spring 
of  freedom  in  a  thousand  years  to  dawn  upon 
tormented  Russia,  a  spring  which  wilted  un- 
der the  cruel  blasts  of  the  first  world  war. 
Today,  when  the  decaying  oligarchy  In  the 
Kremlin  is  being  challenged  by  a  new  gen- 
eration of  freedom  fighters.  It  Is  well  to  re- 
xnember  that  It  was  d\iring  Kerenaky's  ad- 
ministration that  the  Russian  masses  enjoy- 
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ing  universal  suffrage  for  the  first  and  last 
time  elected  a  Constituent  Assembly,  to  real- 
ize the  dream  of  generations.  This  dream  was 
shattered  by  Lenin  with  the  bayonets  of  a 
mob  of  thugs,  but  the  future  free  Russia  will 
enshrine  Kerensky's  name  as  its  dedicated 
champion  and  architect. 

The  third  legacy  goes  to  the  heart  of  Ker- 
ensky's mission  and  activity  abroad.  Since 
the  summer  of  1918.  It  was  his  all-consum- 
ing passion  to  build  a  bridge  between  the 
West  and  the  libertarian  and  progressive  Rus- 
sians. He  came  out  of  the  underground  in 
1918  with  the  mission  of  reaching  the  Allied 
heads  at  the  Versailles  Conference  and  of  en- 
lightening them  as  to  the  true  character  of 
the  scourge  which  descended  upon  Russia.  In 
the  belief  that  liberty  is  Indivisible,  that  Its 
destruction  In  one  area  will  Infect  the  entire 
body  of  the  Western  world.  Kerensky  pleaded 
for  an  imderstanding  by  Western  leaders  and 
the  public  of  the  phenomenon  of  Bolshevism. 
For  52  years  he  watched  with  dismay  one  In- 
ternational crisis  after  another,  the  rise  of 
one  genciatlon  after  another,  floundering  In 
the  mythology  of  the  Moscow  school  of  falsi- 
fication of  history  which  Lenin  founded  and 
which  to  this  day  has  the  West  befuddled  and 
starry-eyed.  But  a  new  generation  within 
Russia  has  now  arisen  to  vindicate  Keren- 
sky's  mission  and  spell  out  for  all  mankind 
the  message:  "Know  your  enemy,  and  that 
knowledge  shall  make  you  time." 

The  fourth  legacy  left  by  Kerensky  Is  to 
be  found  in  his  deeds  and  his  vision  in  the 
field  of  racial  strife,  of  ethnic  division,  of 
the  oppression  of  minorities  by  dominant  ma- 
jorities. In  this  metropolitan  area,  where 
two  million  Jews,  half  a  million  Poles  and 
perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  Armenians, 
stemming  from  the  former  Russian  empire 
now  live.  It  can  never  be  forgotten  that  it 
was  under  Kerensky's  Influence  In  1917  that 
the  Jews  were  fully  emancipated  and  that  the 
Pale  of  Settlement  was  abolished,  that  the 
sovereign  rights  of  Poland  were  recognized, 
that  the  rlghtf  of  the  Armenians,  Georgians, 
Estonians,  Ukrainians  and  other  minorities  to 
self-determination  were  declared  to  be  in- 
alienable. Kerensky's  dream  was  a  voluntary 
confederation  of  all  the  races  of  that  former 
Czarlst  empire,  a  dream  which  humanity,  to 
survive,  wlU  some  day  have  to  convert  Into 
reality. 

When  these  legacies  of  Kerensky  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  his  powerful  contem- 
poraries, his  stature  in  history  assumed  a  di- 
mension of  the  first  magnitude.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  statesmen  who  brought  about 
the  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire,  of  the 
Kaiser  and  his  successors  who  brought  un- 
told disasters  upon  Germany;  of  the  leaders 
of  France  whose  Maglnot  Line  minds  led  to 
the  nation's  catastrophe;  of  the  Roosevelt 
diplomacy  of  Teheran  and  Yalta  which  has 
left  the  United  States,  25  years  after  the 
last  war,  with  nearly  a  million  men  under 
arms  in  Europe  and  Asia,  then  the  legacies 
of  Kerensky  take  on  an  enduring  glow.  They 
were  love  of  country,  love  of  humanity,  and 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  love  of  freedom. 
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the  appointment  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee on  coal  mine  health  research.  You 
may  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  such  a 
committee  is  provided  for  in  section  102 
( b )  <  1 )  of  the  recently  enacted  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  Further. 
Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  committee  was  to 
have  been  appointed  no  later  than 
March  30. 1970. 

This  delay  is  Intolerable  to  American 
coal  miners  and  to  their  families.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Boyle's  admonishment 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  'Welfare  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  I  am.  therefore,  insert- 
ing it  in  the  Record  : 

June  8,  1970. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Finch, 

Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and   Welfare.  Washinffton,  D.C.: 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  section  102(b)(1)  directs  you  to 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  on  coal  mine 
health  research.  As  provided  In  section  509, 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  was  to 
be  announced  within  ninety  days  following 
enactment  of  the  law  which  should  have 
been  no  later  that  March  30. 

The  American  coal  miners  have  waited 
patiently  for  action  by  you  on  the  com- 
mittee's appointment.  The  victims  of  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  are  desperately 
worried  over  every  day  of  delay.  Further 
delay  seriously  threatens  the  criteria  de- 
veloped by  your  department  and  endangers 
the  availability  of  funds  essential  for  the 
extensive  research  necessary  for  control  and 
prevention  of  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  urges 
you  t(^nnounce  Immediately  the  appoint- 
ment cT  the  advisory  committee. 

W.   A.    BOT1.E, 

President.     United     Mine     Workers     of 

America. 


MR.  BOYLES  ADMONITION  TO  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CURK 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  8, 
President  W.  A.  Boyle  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  then  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Robert  H.  Finch,  calling  for 


EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD  VOTE 


HON.  JOHN  KYL 


or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2  the 
New  Republic,  a  magazine  not  noted  for 
its  conservative  views  or  strict  construc- 
tionist approach  to  the  Constitution 
editorialized  against  Congress  attempt- 
ing to  legislate  the  vote  for  18-year-olds. 
The  New  Republic  warns  of  the  confu- 
sion that  would  follow  if  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  law  unconstitutional 
after  a  national  election.  This  confusion 
is  one  reason  the  President  has  expressed 
his  open  opposition  to  legislating  the  18- 
year-old  vote  and  his  approval  of  passing 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  obtain 
this  vote. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  New  Republic  editorial: 

[From  the  New  BepubUc,  May  a,  1970] 
Eichteen-Yeab-Old  Vote 

As  a  crucial  bill  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Of  1965  moved  through  the  Senate 
toward  passage  earlier  this  month,  a  group 
of  liberals  attached  a  rider  to  It  which  would 
extend  the  franchise  to  18-year-olds  In  local, 
state  and  federal  elections.  Giving  them  that 
right  won't  revolutionize  American  politics; 
remarkably  few  of  the  young  exercise  It.  But 
there  is  broad,  bipartisan  agreement  (Nixon 
to  Kennedy)  they  should  be  given  it;  the 
question  is,  how?  Legislation  by  rider  Is  not 
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a  pracUce  that  most  of  the  liberal  senators 
approve  of  In  their  soberer  moments,  and  Its 
use  In  this  instance  illustrates  IM  vices. 

While  there  are  constitutional  lawyers  who 
believe  that  under  recent  Court  decisions. 
Congress  is  authorized  to  take  over  from  the 
states  their  traditional  function  of  setting 
age  and  other  qualifications  for  voting,  there 
is  equally  persuasive  and  learned  opinion  to 
the  contrary.  The  Senate's  rider  Is  thus  of 
dubious  constitutionality.  The  issue  of  the 
18-year-old  vote,  as  now  presented,  exerts 
what  Justice  Holmes  once  referred  to  as 
"hydraulic  pressure."  Should  the  Supreme 
Court  uphold  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Senate  rider  under  this  pressure,  it  would 
launch  a  doctrine  whose  radiations  are  un- 
predictable, and  In  many  applications  quite 
possibly  disadvantageous  to  the  interests  that 
sponsors  of  the  rider  care  most  about.  Th? 
Court  win  have  worked  an  historically  signif- 
icant shift  In  the  balance  of  functions  be- 
tween the  state  and  federal  government.  It 
has  done  so  before;  It  may  do  so  again.  But 
the  outcome  Is  in  doubt,  and  the  wisdom  at 
this  time  of  requiring  the  Court  to  decide  Is 
questionable. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Court  with- 
stand the  "hydraulic  pressure"  and  declare 
the  Senate  rider  unconstitutional.  It  would 
expose  Itself  to  the  wrath  of  all  those  whose 
expectations  It  would  defeat,  and  In  the 
bargain  cause  confusion  about  the  results  of 
elections  that  may  already  have  been  held 
under  the  provisions  of  the  rider. 

These  are  the  problems  to  which  the  pro- 
posal for  legislative  enfranchisement  of  18- 
year-olds  give  rise.  They  could  be  bypassed 
by  traveling  Instead,  and  as  rapidly  as  po6- 
slble,  the  route  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment— the  route  that  was  taken  to  guaran- 
tee suffrage  to  women  (the  19th  Amend- 
ment), to  permit  District  of  Columbia  resi- 
dents to  vote  for  President  (the  23rd)  and 
to  abolish  the  poll  tax  in  federal  elections 
(the  24th).  Unfortunately,  the  decision  now 
to  go  this  route  creates  new  perplexities. 
For  any  effort  by  the  House  to  detach  the 
Senate  rider  from  the  VoUng  Rights  Bill  wlU 
require  sending  that  bill  to  a  Senate-House 
conference  committee  (chaired  in  all  prob- 
ability by  Sen.  FAstland  of  Mississippi)  and 
thereafter  at  soaye  point  to  the  Senate  floor. 
That  In  turn  would  open  an  opportunity  for 
a  Southern  filibuster,  which  previously  was 
avoided  by  making  a  vote  on  the  CarsweU 
nomination  conditional  on  a  prior  Senate 
vote  on  the  Voting  Rights  Bill. 

Extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Is  of 
paramount  Importance,  especially  to  stlU- 
dlsenfranchised  blacks  In  the  South.  One 
must  therefore  ask  whether  It  was  worth  the 
risk  to  Insist  on  giving  18-year-olds  the  vote 
by  a  questionable  legislative  method,  rather 
than  waiting,  and  It  need  not  be  a  long  wait. 
for  the  enactment  of  a  constitutional 
amendment.  The  constitutional  dilemma  is 
real,  and  If  the  risks  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Bill  do  materialize,  the  responsiblUty  wUl 
not  be  that  of  a  group  of  Senate  liberals 
alone,  but  their  share  of  it  wUl  be  a  heavy 
one. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  LOWER  THE  VOTING  AGE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  NEW  rasTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  rumors 
to  the  contrary  the  President  has  not 
changed  his  position  regarding  the  18- 
year-old  vote.  While  not  opposed  to  18- 
year-olds  voting,  the  President  believes 
that  this  must  be  accomplished  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 
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Last  month  the  Washington  :  »ost  in  an 
editorial  explained  why  this  is  ihe  better 
way. 

The  editorial  is  entitled 
Road  Toward  Voting  at  18 
in  the  Record  at  this  time 
Ths  Right  Roao  Towarb 
It    Is   most   unfortunate   that 
rights  bill  and  the  proposal  to 
Ing  age  to  18  years  have  become 
In  a  political  controversy.  In  our 
are   Important.  Both  should  be 
their  own  merits.  But  there  Is  no 
Ing  them  together,  and  the 
made  a   formidable  argument  in 
to  Speaker  McCormack  that  a  u 
Ing  age  can  be  fixed  only  by 
amendment. 

Chairman   Celler  of  the   Hous« 
Committee  fears  that  extension  of 
Rights  Ac:  of  1965  may  fall  unless 
accepts  the  Senate  bill  with  the 
rider  atuched.  The  answer  to  t: 
Congress  must  not  permit  it  to  fai 
gress  should  accept  the  bill  for 
Logic  becomes  very  twisted  when 
leadership    argues    that    a    Sen 
doubtful    constitutionality    she 
cepted   for   the   sake   of   presentlfig 
popular  package. 

The  difficulty   with   the   assu: 
Congress  has  authority  to  fix  th< 
age  for  voting  is  that  it  flies 
of  some  rather  specific  provisions 
Btltution.  Article  I.  Section  2.  says 
who  elect  members  of  the  House 
those  qualifications  fixed  by  the 
choice  of  their  own  legislators 
teenth  Amendment  says  the  sam^ 
to   electing   senators.    Whatever 
gress  may  have  to  change  this  is 
the  Fourteenth   Amendment 
the  denial  of  "equal  protection 
But  is  a  voting  age  of  21 

of  equal  protection?  Can  It  rea 

Involve    "Invidious    dlscriminatii^n 

the  young,  to  use  the  phrase 

Court  applied  in  Its  so-called  on^ 

vote  decisions?  Apparently  the 

ratifiers  of  the  Fourteenth 

not  think  so.  for  they  speciflcallj 

the  voting  age  limit  of  21   yean 

correct  one.  In  Section  2  of  that 

they  provided  that  a  state's 

In  Congress  should  be  reduced 

deny  or  abridge  voting  rights  o 

zens  over  21. 
The  only  ground  on   which 

of  a  voting-age  change  by 

stand  is  the  Supreme  Court's 

Morgan  case.  The  court  upheld  a 

the    1965    Voting   Rights    Act    ei 

Puerto  Rlcan  children  In  New 

literate  in  Spanish  but  not  In 

state   had   made  ability   to  reac 

English  the  test,  thus 

an  ethnic  minority.  It  is.  as 

noted   a.   giant   leap   to  go 

founded  conclusion  to  the  flimsy 

that  denial  of  the  vote  to  youtps 

and  20  is  discriminatory  in  a 

sense,  when  the  Fourteenth 

self  clearly  indicates  that  it  is 
In  the  face  of  this  strong 

statute    Intended    to    give    18 

vote  would  not  accomplish  its 

risk  should  not  be  taken. 

not  put  the  Supreme  Court  In 

of  having  to  go  along  with  an 

tional  statute  or  risk 

of  young  people  for  reasons 

understand.  Nor  should  it  subji 

try  to  the  potential  chaos  that 

from  many  local,  state  and 

in  which  ellgiblUty  to  vote 

to  wide  question.  The  Senate  bil 

vision  for  an  early  test  of 

In  the  courts,  but  there  could 

ance  that  the  Issue  would  be 

even  for  the  1972  presidential 
The  President  is  open  to 
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having  pushed  his  proposed  voting-age 
amendment  months  ago,  although  his  views 
have  been  well  known  since  the  1968  cam- 
paign and  an  amendment  for  the  purpose  Is 
already  before  the  Senate,  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  two-thirds  of  lu  members.  If  this 
were  promptly  passed  by  both  houses.  It 
could  be  ratified  in  time  for  the  1972  elec- 
tion. The  women's  suffrage  amendment  re- 
quired only  15  months  for  ratification. 

It  is  highly  probable  that.  If  Congress  acts 
promptly,  a  new  amendment  would  be  in  ef- 
fect In  less  time  than  would  be  required  for 
a  definitive  constitutional  test  under  the 
statutory  procedure  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
And  that  procedure  Is  likely  to  prove  futile  in 
the  end.  We  urge  Congress  to  take  the  right 
road  toward  a  worthy  objective  without  fur- 
ther bickering. 
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HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  CALrroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  William 
McGaffln.  a  writer  for  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
written  an  article  which  ought  to  be  read 
by  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world. 

Contrary  to  all  agreements,  treaties, 
rules,  and  basic  humanitarlanism.  the 
Commimists  are  mistreating  our  prison- 
ers and  tormenting  their  families  as  a 
policy  of  war. 

Worldwide  public  opinion  needs  to  be 
mobilized  to  help  prisoners  of  the  Asian 
Communists. 

I  commend  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  June  10,  1970,  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  newspaper  is  to  be  commended 
for  reporting  the  story  of  our  neglected 
and  forgotten  citizens.  If  every  news- 
paper would  publicize  this  extraordinary 
tragedy,  perhaps  the  pUght  and  tor- 
ment could  be  alleviated. 

The  article  follows: 
Yank  PW's:  Pawns  or  the  Reds — Two  Wars 
Have  Shown  us  That  Asian  Commdnists 
Regard  Prisoner  Lists,  Letters.  Torture 
AS  Tools  to  Gain  Victory 

(By   William   McGaffin) 
Washington. — Miserable  food,  poor  med- 
ical care,  solitary  confinement  and  no  word 
to  your  anxious  family  back  home  that  you're 
a  prisoner. 

There  Is  a  tragically  familiar  ring  to  the 
accounts  of  how  Americans  taken  prisoner  in 
the  Vietnam  War  are  being  treated  by  their 
Communist  captors. 

At  the  Pentagon,  It  brings  back  bitter 
memories  of  what  happened  to  American 
prisoners  during  the  Korean  War. 

Pentagon  officials  frankly  acknowledge 
they  have  found  no  solution  to  the  prisoner 
of  war  problem  that  developed  during  the 
last  two  wars  the  United  States  has  fought 
In  the  Pacific. 

Their  only  consolation  Is  that  the  number 
of  Americans  held  in  Communist  prison 
camps  is  far  smaller  this  time  than  in  the 
war  with  North  Korea,  which  broke  out  20 
years  ago.  As  of  May  9,  there  were  1.440 
missing  In  the  Indochina  war. 

Almost  800  of  these  were  Air  Force  and 
Navy  airmen  shot  down  in  North  Vietnam, 
according  to  Pentagon  records,  while  450 
were  lost  in  South  Vietnam  and  nearly  200  in 
Laos. 

Of  the  1 .440.  452  are  believed  to  have  been 
captured.  Until  they  are  repatriated,  there 


can  be  no  certain  knowledge  how  many  died 
while  prisoners. 

In  North  Korea,  there  were  7,140  Ameri- 
can prisoners  taken  and  38  per  cent  of 
these— 2,701— died  In  prison  camps.  Not 
since  the  Revolutionary  War  had  there  been 
such  a  high  death  rate  among  war  prisoners. 
Some  critics  contended  after  the  war  that 
many  Americans  died  because  they  were  soft 
products  of  a  decadent  generation  and  simply 
gave  up  Instead  of  fighUng  to  stay  alive.  But 
the  defense  advisory  committee  on  prisoners 
of  war  concluded,  after  an  Investigation,  that 
probably  the  greatest  single  reason  for  the 
high  death  rate  was  the  death  marches. 

Many  died  during  the  bitter  winter  of  1950 
when  they  were  forced  to  march  300  miles 
from  temporary  prisons  to  permanent  camps 
along  the  Yalu  River. 

"The  North  Koreans  frequently  tied  a  pris- 
oner's hands  behind  his  back  or  bound  his 
arms  with  wire,"  said  the  committee  report. 
"Wounded  prisoners  were  jammed  Into 
trucks  that  Jolted,  dripping  blood,  along  bro- 
ken roads.  Many  of  the  wounded  received  no 
medical  attention  until  they  reached  the 
camp. 

"The  marching  prisoners  were  liable  to  be 
beaten  or  kicked  to  their  feet  If  they  fell.  A 
number  of  the  North  Korean  officers  were 
buUwhlp  barbarians,  products  of  a  seml- 
prlmitlve  environment.  Probably  they  had 
never  heard  of  the  Geneva  Convention  or  any 
other  code  of  war.  The  worst  of  this  breed 
were  responsible  for  the  murder  of  men  who 
staggered  out  of  line  or  collapsed  at  road- 
side." 

While  fewer  Americans  have  been  captured 
In  the  Vietnam  War,  some  of  them  have  had 
to  endure  the  grim  lot  of  prison  life  longer 
than  In  any  other  war  In  our  history.  The 
longest  any  were  held  by  the  North  Koreans 
was  about  three  years.  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
however,  some  of  our  men  have  been  prisoners 
for  more  than  five  years. 

The  principal  charge  against  the  enemy 
now,  as  during  the  Korean  War.  Is  that  our 
prisoners  are  being  given  Inhumane  treat- 
ment. 

"The  provision  for  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  Is  prescribed  In  the  Geneva 
ConvenUon  of  1949,  which  has  been  signed 
by  more  than  120  nations,  Including  the 
United  States.  South  Vietnam  and  North 
Vietnam."  says  Richard  G.  Capen  Jr.,  legisla- 
tive affairs  assistant  to  the  secretary  of 
defense. 

"These  humanitarian  standards  spelled  out 
In  that  document  call  for  the  Immediate 
release  of  sick  and  Injured  prisoners,  impar- 
tial Inspections  of  prisoner  facilities  and  the 
complete  identification  of  men  held,  and  al- 
lows prisoners  to  correspond  freely  with  their 
families." 

The  only  one  of  these  provisions  honored 
in  the  slightest  in  either  war  is  the  prisoners' 
mall  privilege.  There  have  been  precious  few 
letters  In  this  war.  "In  the  five  years  our 
men  have  been  held  captive,  only  about  175 
have  been  allowed  to  write,"  says  Capen. 
"Their  families  have  received  about  1.100 
letters." 

During  the  Korean  War,  more  than  29,000 
letters  were  received  In  the  United  States. 
This  larger  volume  then  did  not  by  any  means 
indicate  that  the  Chinese  Communists,  who 
were  running  the  prison  camps,  were  more 
endowed  with  humanitarian  Instincts  than 
the  North  Vietnamese  today. 

It  simply  refiected  a  difference  in  tech- 
niques. It  suited  the  purpose  of  the  Chinese 
to  permit  a  larger  flow  of  mail  to  inject  a 
steady  stream  of  Communist  propaganda  into 
American  homes. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  withholding  mall  rights  for  a 
definite  purpose,  in  the  Judgment  of  Penta- 
gon officials. 

They  regard  it  as  still  another  Communist 
way  of  trying  to  bring  down  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. For.  by  declining  to  let  letters  get 
out,  and  by  refusing  to  issue  a  full  list  of 
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prisoners  In  their  hands,  the  Communists 
know  they  must  be  increasing  the  anguish 
of  relatives  who  do  not  know  whether  their 
missing  men  are  dead  or  alive.  The  Commu- 
nists apparently  hope  this  will  make  the 
controversial  war  even  more  unpopular. 
torture  and  murder 

Torture?  It  is  a  tactic  that  has  not  gone  out 
of  style.  The  only  difference  Is  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  use  It  for  different  reasons  than 
those  that  motivated  the  North  Koreans  and 
Chinese  Communists. 

During  the  Korean  War.  the  goal  was  some- 
times to  force  the  American  captives  to  sign 
germ  warfare  confessions.  There  were  reports 
of  bamboo  splinters  being  driven  under  the 
fingernails  and  even.  In  one  case,  of  an  airman 
with  gangrene  being  refused  medical  atten- 
tion while  his  rotting  fingers  fell  off. 

More  often,  the  goal  was  to  try  to  convert 
the  captured  Americans  to  communism. 
Those  who  went  along,  or  at  least  seemed  to, 
were  given  better  treatment  and  better  food 
than  the  basic  diet  of  rice  and  cold  ooup 
that  caused  dysentery.  Those  who  refused 
could  end  up  being  thrown  into  solitary  con- 
finement In  caves,  without  blankets  or  latrine 
facilities,  with  their  food  being  thrown  at 
them. 

With  the  North  Vietnamese,  torture  Is  a 
method  used  to  extract  military  information 
from  their  prisoners  or  to  punish  them  for 
having  bombed  North  Vietnam  or  to  make 
them  sign  statements  that  they  have  received 
humane  treatment. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
have  repeatedly  Indicated  that  they  are  pro- 
viding humane  treatment  for  our  men."  says 
Capen.  "But  the  contrary  is  true.  Our  men 
have  been  held  in  isolation  for  prolonged 
periods  of  time.  There  have  been  Instances 
of  broken  bones  being  rebroken,  fingernails 
removed,  medical  attention  dented  and 
proper  diets  Ignored. 

"In  addition,  we  are  aware  of  at  laast  19 
American  prisoners  who  have  been  murdered 
by  the  enemy  or  allowed  to  die  from  malnu- 
trition and  disease." 

NO    POW    INFORMATION 

Whether  all  of  our  prisoners  are  having  a 
generally  awful  experience  or  whether  condi- 
tions may  vary  some  between  the  camps  run 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  is 
something  that  cannot  be  stated  definitely, 
according  to  some  Pentagon  sources. 

They  say  that  most  of  what  they  know 
about  the  prison  camps  has  been  supplied  by 
the  9  American  prisoners  released  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  21  released  by  the  Viet 
Cong. 

They  acknowledge  that  some  of  the  men 
who  were  held  by  the  Viet  Cong  returned  to 
our  lines  saying  they  were  treated  so  well 
that  they  could  never  fight  the  Viet  Cong 
again. 

There  has  been  more  publicity  put  out  by 
the  Pentagon  about  the  prisoners  in  the  last 
year.  This  was  done  on  orders  of  Sec.  of 
Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird.  He  felt  that  the 
previous  policy  of  keeping  quiet  about  the 
prisoners  had  gotten  us  nowhere. 

Laird  hoped  that  this  new  policy  would  get 
results  by  bringing  world  opinion  to  bear  on 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

They  have  not  yielded,  however.  If  our 
North  Korean  experience  Is  any  guide,  the 
prisoner  problem  will  not  be  resolved  until 
the  war  Is  over. 


THE  DICKEY-LINCOLN  PROJECT 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CURK 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1970 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  used  to 
think  it  was  only  a  cat  that  had  nine  lives 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

but  it  appears  now  that  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln School  Federal  hydroelectric  pro- 
ject in  Maine  is  also  in  that  category. 

As  the  famous  keynote  speaker  once 
said:  "How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long  will 
this  go  on?"  It  is  hoped  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  will  not  allow 
funds  for  this  patently  absurd  Dickey 
project,  which  is  becoming  an  annual 
event  similar  to  the  Kentucky  Derby,  the 
World  Series,  or  the  Super  Bowl. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Members  of  the 
House,  in  a  sense  of  fair  play,  do  not 
mind  taking  a  second  look  or  even  a  third 
look  at  any  project.  But  when  it  becomes 
a  ninth  or  10th  look  we  are  clearly  be- 
ing asked  not  only  to  waste  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  these 
projects,  but  in  addition  we  are  wasting 
the  valuable  time  of  the  House  in  debate, 
rollcalls  and  time-consuming  reporting 
of  all  these  events.  The  facts  remain  just 
as  clear  now  as  they  did  6  years  ago  when 
this  project  was  first  seriously  proposed: 

First.  The  projects  will  waste  close  to 
one-half  billion  of  taxpayers'  money; 

Second.  It  would  produce  power  for 
only  2  hours  a  day  at  an  exorbitant  cost 
and  located  over  400  miles  from  where 
the  power  is  needed; 

Third.  It  would  be  highly  destructive  to 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  St.  Johns  River 
and  is  actively  opposed  by  a  multitude 
of  conservation  groups. 

The  Dickey  project  is  clearly  a  life- 
less lemon  that  has  been  squeezed  out  of 
the  budget  by  this  House  innumerable 
times.  We  should  do  so  again  and  the 
quicker  the  better. 


A    PROGRAM    OF    PRIORITIES    FOR 
THE  SEVENTIES 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OP   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  the  former  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Wilbur  Cohen, 
recently  addressed  the  annual  forum  of 
National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare. 
Currently  serving  as  dean  of  the  School 
of  Education,  University  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Cohen  gave  a  most  thoughtful  and 
provoking  speech  on  "A  Program  of  Pri- 
orities for  the  Seventies." 

Mr.  Cohen's  address  painted  with 
broad  strokes,  some  of  the  problems  and 
some  remedies  for  our  domestic  prob- 
lems. I  have  been  especially  concerned 
with  a  problem  that  is  raised  in  this 
paper:  The  casual  assumption  that  with 
the  termination  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
our  energies  will  be  directed  to  solving 
our  pressing  domestic  problems.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Cohen  that  this  casual  assump- 
tion must  be  challenged.  To  alleviate  the 
inequities  in  our  society  requires  con- 
crete planning  and  determined  effort. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Cohen's  paper  provides 
some  directions  that  should  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon.  I  commend  this 
statement  to  the  readers  of  this  Record  : 
A  Program  of  PaioRrnES  for  the  Seventies 
(By  Wllbiu"  J.  Cohen) 

We  meet  at  our  1970  Conference  at  a 
crlUcal   time   In   our   Nation's  history. 
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Our  country  is  In  a  grave  crisis.  There  Is 
a  growing  dlvlsiveness  and  frustration  which 
grips  the  nation.  There  Is  a  lack  of  under- 
standing In  high  places  of  our  needs  and 
priorities.  There  Is  a  lack  of  leadership  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.  There  Is 
often  rhetoric  when  it  is  least  helpful. 

The  gigantic  problems  facing  us  mount: 
the  war,  poverty,  race  relations,  the  cities, 
slums,  unemploymenf.  Inflation,  pollution — 
in  the  face  of  aflluenje.  Inequalities,  inequi- 
ties, and  the  great  "capacity  of  the  country 
for  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  all  its  people. 

We  need  leadership  and  Intelligent  action 
to  end  the  war.  We  must  continue  to  press 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  end  the 
war.  Not  only  to  end  this  war  but  to  end  all 
wars.  Escalation  of  military  expenditures 
must  be  ended.  We  must  oppose  the  ABM 
system  and  the  SST.  These  are  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  expenditures. 

But  It  Is  clear  that  the  withdrawal  of 
armed  forces  from  Vietnam  will  not  solve 
our  domestic  problems  automatically.  To 
redirect  our  priorities  will  take  time,  effort 
and  statesmanship.  We  must  begin  this  task 
Immediately. 

There  are  still  among  our  fellow-citizens 
many  who  believe  that  poverty  Is  Inevitable, 
that  segregation  Is  desirable,  that  Increased 
unemployment  is  healthy,  that  poor  people 
are  lazy,  that  more  and  bigger  automobiles 
are  a  sign  of  economic  growth,  that  long 
hair  Is  a  sign  of  radicalism,  and  that  prob- 
lems on  the  college  campus  can  be  solved 
by  replacing  the  college  President.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  all  taxes  paid  In  the 
public  sector  are  bad  but  any  price  paid  in 
the  private  sector  Is  acceptable  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  an  evil  worse  than 
any  foreign  totalitarianism. 

We  must  continue  to  point  out  that  these 
simplistic  notions  are  out-of-date  In  a  com- 
plex economy.  But  most  of  all  we  must  strive 
to  elect  men  and  women  to  public  office  who 
have  the  Insight  and  the  courage  to  counter 
these  views  which  retard  our  progress  and 
Inhibit  the  reordering  of  priorities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people. 

The  social  welfare  community  has  a  spe- 
cial respKDnslblUty  to  draw  attention  to  our 
compelling  needs  and  potentialities.  That  is 
one  of  the  values  of  this  Annual  Forum — 
to  tell  of  our  convictions  and  our  programs 
for  making  the  United  States  of  America  a 
more  perfect  Union. 

The  right  to  vote  Is  an  Inalienable  right 
and  should  be  guaranteed  and  protected. 
Residence  laws  for  receipt  of  welfare  pay- 
ments have  been  held  Invalid  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Residence 
requirements  for  naticxial  elections  are  an 
equaUy  unsound  pcdlcy.  Every  otherwise  eli- 
gible Individual  should  be  entitled  to  vote 
In  national  elections  for  Congressmen.  Sena- 
tors, and  President.  And  we  must  encourage 
everyone  to  do  so. 

The  right  to  education,  medical  services,  a 
Job.  and  a  home,  without  regard  to  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
sex  must  be  assured.  There  Is  no  ethical  dis- 
tinction that  can  be  Justified  between  de 
jure  and  de  facto  segregation  or  dlscrlmlna- 
tlMi.  Our  political  leaders  must  not  hide  t>e- 
hlnd  constitutional  niceltles  but  must  take 
the  mcn"al  leadership  to  help  eradicate  the 
cancer  of  discrimination  and  racism  from  the 
body  politic.  The  elimination  of  racial  dis- 
crimination would  Increase  incomes  by  some 
$15  billion  a  year  and  would  aid  in  the  re- 
duction erf  poverty  ajid  in  the  Increase  In 
productivity  and  the  enhancement  of  In- 
dividual dignity,  and  self-reliance. 

Poverty  Is  a  blight  upon  our  nation.  It  Is 
clear  that  we  could  eradicate  jKDverty  from 
the  length  and  lM«adth  of  this  land  of  ours. 
We  have  the  resources.  We  have  the  institu- 
tional mechanisms.  We  lack  the  insight,  the 
determination,  and  the  leadership. 

Tet.  much  has  happened  in  the  last  several 
years  to  give  us  hope  that  we  axe  on  our 
way  to  reducing  the  extent  of  poverty.  The 
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report   of  the   Commission 
Helneman  and  the  report  of  the 
on  Economic  Development  show 
Ing   awareness  by   business  and 
leaders  that  we  can  and  must 
erty.  I  believe  we  should  make 
tlon  of  poverty  one  of  our  urgei^t 
goals — now. 

A  broad  and  comprehensive  1 
plement   program   Is  necessary, 
broader  and  much  more  adequat 
Family  Assistance  Program  now 
the  Senate.  Not  only  must  the  1« 
ment  be  increased  but  a  comml 
be  made  that  the  Federal  gov 
and  administer  the  system.  We 
port  the  amendments  in  the 
these  objectives. 

Social    security    benefits    shouip 
stantlally  Increased.   In   addition 
percent   Increase   in   social   sec 
which  took  place  this  year  we 
social   security   benefits  another 
to  bring  them  up  to  a  minimum 
quacy.  The   12  percent   increase 
which    recently   passed   the 
resentatives    Is   a   good    second 
payment  but  it  can  and  should 
in  the  Senate. 

An  Increase  in  social  security 
benefit  not  only  the  aged,  but 
and  widows  and  dependent  child 

The  disabled  and  the  widows  a 
receiving  social  security  benefits 
included  in  the  medicare  prograr 
comes  are  low  and  their  needs 
They  should  have  health 
tlon  which  should  include 
scrlptlon  drtigs  for  them  as  well 

There  are  some  40  million  . 
United  States  who  have  no  healtl  i 
coverage.  Millions  of  others  have 
or   inadequate   coverage.   A   nai 
Insurance  program  covering 
Nation  is  necessary — and  mevlt 

There  are   many  persons  who 
must  wait  for  a  complete  restruct- 
health  system  before  we  extend 
stirance  to  the  millions  who  have 
tlon.  Certainly,  we  need  a  basic 
tion  of  our  health  services.  We 
tlves  to  economical  and  efficient 
services.  But  the  poor  and  the 
should  not  be  asked  to  wait  for 
to   health    services   until    the   . 
tion  of  a  national  health  delivei^ 
in  effect. 

We  must  take  some  steps  now 
rectlon  of  both  extending  healt 
coverage,   and   reorganization   of 

Neighborhood    health    centers 
established  in  all  major 
maternal   and  child   health 
be  available  to  inner  city  reslden^ 
family  planning  services  on  a  volu 
and  a  broad  training  program  for 
Ing  in  the  Inner  cities  should  be 
for  new  careers  in  medical  care. 

We  must   take  steps  to 
and  malnutrition  in  the  Nation 
In  this  effort,  the  amendment 
the  Senate  by  Senator  McGovern 
fare  reform   bill  should  be 
Tides  for  automatic  delivery  of 
each  welfare  recipient  without 
payment   now   required.   It   wo 
tlally  reduce  the  administrative 
present    cumbersome    plan   and 
stamps  available  to  millions  of 
do  not  now  receive  them. 

Our   unemployment   Insurance 
quires  major  improvement.  Whi 
gress  enacted  legislation  this  y 
the   coverage    of   the   program 
fundamental  changes  are  needed, 
unemployed   individuals   receive 
weekly  payments  and  other  unei 
Tlduals  exhaust  their  benefits, 
billion  In  unemployment  insur 
It  Is  clear  that  the  ftmds  are  ac 
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able  to  substantially  Improve  the  amount  and 
duration  of  benefits. 

It  is  a  striking  anomaly  that  the  welfare  re- 
form legislation  provides  for  minimum  Fed- 
eral benefit  standards  which  Is  endorsed  by 
the  Administration  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  but  minimum  Federal 
benefit  standards  are  oppwsed  by  both  as  far 
as  unemployment  Insurance  is  concerned.  I 
can  see  no  difference  in  principle.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  Congress  approved  Federal  stand- 
ards in  unemployment  Insurance  this  year  re- 
lating to  various  policies  affecting  benefits. 
We  must  continue  to  press  for  Federal  min- 
imum benefit  standards  in  unemployment 
insurance  relating  to  the  amount  and  dura- 
tion of  benefits.  Since  the  President  recom- 
mended Federal  minimum  benefit  standards 
in  Welfare,  we  must  press  him  to  recommend 
such  standards  in  unemployment  insurance 
as  part  of  an  immediate  attack  on  our  grow- 
ing unemployment  problem. 

Farm  employees  should  be  covered  under 
unemployment  insurance.  In  addition,  farm 
employees  should  be  covered  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  so  that  they  will 
have  the  rights  and  protection  to  bargain 
collectively. 

Several  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  clearly  established  the  applicability  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  welfare  payments  and  procedures. 
The  Constitutional  guarantees  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  and  due  process  must  be 
assured  to  every  person,  rich  or  poor,  black 
or  white,  student  or  adult.  Continued  sup- 
port should  be  given  to  the  program  of  legal 
aid  to  the  poor  and  lawyers  should  be  en- 
couraged to  handle  cases  which  contest  tne 
validity  of  any  law  which  transgresses  the 
constitutional  guarantees  including  any 
legislation  which  invades  the  home  by  au- 
thorizing "no-knock"  entry  by  the  police. 

State  laws  relating  to  abortion  must  be 
changed  and  liberalized.  State  programs  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  women  and  chil- 
dren must  be  reexamined  and  brought  up  to 
date.  States  must  strengthen  their  services 
to  children,  the  aged,  and  other  groups  re- 
quiring special  help,  such  as  the  mentally 
retarded  and  the  mentally  ill. 

To  accomplish  the  social  objectives  that 
are  necessary  during  this  decade  we  must  ob- 
tain Increased  revenues.  Some  additional 
funds  can  be  obtained  from  substantial  re- 
ductions In  military  exp>enditures,  from  elim- 
ination of  waste  and  Inefficiency  in  existing 
programs,  and  from  reduction  In  unnecessary 
agricultural  subsidies,  particularly  in  to- 
bacco. 

But  in  addition  we  must  close  the  existing 
loopholes  in  the  Federal  and  State  tax  struc- 
tures. There  are  still  several  States  without 
a  State  income  tax  law.  No  State  can  provide 
the  services  necessary  for  Its  people  today 
without  an  Income  tax. 

To  expand  education  and  to  provide  the 
disadvantaged  with  appropriate  educational 
services,  there  must  be  a  significant  increase 
in  funds  for  education  during  the  decade  of 
the  seventies.  The  jTop^rty  tax  on  homes 
which  Is  a  basic  source  of  revenue  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  is  no 
longer  a  sound  and  dynamic  source  for  the 
financing  of  schools.  The  property  tax  on 
homes  must  be  reduced,  and  eventually  elim- 
inated, as  a  basis  for  financing  schools.  State 
and  Federal  Income  taxes  must  provide  the 
major  source  of  revenues  for  the  schools  of 
the  future. 

Our  educational  system  must  be  made  more 
relevant  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  our 
young  people.  Vocational  education  should 
be  broadened  and  extended.  Early  childhood 
education  should  be  available  In  every  com- 
munity. The  advantages  of  the  Head  Start 
program  should  be  available  to  all  children. 
Parents  and  the  community  should  be  In- 
volved In  the  educational  system. 

Our  higher  educational  institutions  must 
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enroll  more  individuals  from  minority 
groups.  Schools  of  social  work  and  schools 
of  education  have  been  leading  the  way  and 
should  further  accelerate  their  efforts  In  this 
area.  Student  financial  aid,  institutional  aid 
for  tutorial  services,  and  for  expansion  of 
recruitment  and  job  placement. 

We  view  with  great  concern  the  failure  of 
the  Administration  to  recommend  additional 
Federal  appropriations  for  existing  education 
and  health  programs.  We  urge  the  Congress 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  increase  the 
appropriations  for  programs  of  importance 
to  the  disadvantaged,  the  poor,  and  minority 
groups. 

Those  of  us  in  social  welfare  who  believe 
that  the  public  sector  must  take  a  greater 
role  In  improving  social  conditions  are  fre- 
quently criticized  for  this  advocacy  on  the 
grounds  that  it  weakens  Individual,  family, 
and  private  responsibility.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Increased  public  responsibility 
is  necessary  because  of  the  Inability  or  fail- 
ure of  private  action. 

There  Is  much  that  the  private  sector  can 
and  must  do  and  we  should  bend  every  ef- 
fort to  make  the  private  sector  take  a  more 
effective  role  in  promoting  human  wellaie. 
Among  the  significant  steps  that  could  be 
taken  are:  elimination  of  any  kind  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment  or  promotion: 
on-the-job  training  for  the  disadvantaged 
with  emphasis  on  new  careers;  extension  of 
credit  to  welfare  recipients;  and  addition  of 
minority  group  representatives  on  boards  of 
directors  of  corporations,  foundations  and 
educational  institutions. 

I  believe  that  important  changes  are  nec- 
essary in  our  existing  economic,  jjoUtlcil. 
and  social  system.  I  believe  our  political  sys- 
tem permits  these  changes  to  be  made  In  a 
way  in  which  the  establishment  can  and  will 
accept  them.  n.imely,  through  the  ballot  box 
Let  us  work  toward  changes  which  will  be 
constructive  and  useful. 

We  need  at  this  moment  of  history  the 
determination  to  make  changes  and  to  chart 
a  course  in  a  new  direction  of  social  policy. 
We  can  do  so  If  we  work  together. 

There  are  many  people  today  who  are 
frustrated,  alienated,  and  depressed  about 
our  ability  to  move  ahead  In  a  constructive 
manner.  I  do  not  share  this  view.  There  are 
vast  opportunities  today  for  men  and  women 
of  good  win  to  lead  the  way  to  changing  our 
institutions.  There  are  opportunities  all 
around  if  we  would  but  take  advantage  of 
them — In  your  neighborhood,  In  your  com- 
munity, at  the  city  and  Bute  level,  in  Con- 
gress, and  in  urging  the  National  Adminis- 
tration to  change  policies. 

We  have  had  grave  crises  In  our  national 
life  before.  We  will  have  others  In  the  fu- 
ture. Let  us  show  a  determination  now  to 
move  ahead  in  social  welfare.  I  believe  we 
can  and  must  chart  new  priorities  for  the 
nineteen  seventies. 


NEW  EVIDENCE  SHOWS  NEED  FOR 
STRONG  DOMESTIC  PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  after- 
math of  the  June  1967  war  between  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  States  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
would  continue  to  play  an  active  role 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  presence  of  So- 
viet pilots,  latest  model  surface-to-air 
missiles,  and  a  strong  naval  presence  in 
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the  Mediterranean  today  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  heavily 
committed  to  continue  her  influence  in 
this  strategic  area. 

Early  this  year  the  Cabinet  Task  Force 
on  Oil  Imports  recommended  that  the 
quota  system  of  controlling  imports  of 
foreign  oil  into  the  United  States  should 
be  replaced  by  a  preferential  tariff  sys- 
tem designed  to  cut  the  well-head  price 
of  a  barrel  of  oil  by  50  to  80  cents.  In 
short  the  task  force  majority  recom- 
mended that  by  1980  the  United  States 
should  rely  on  foreign  petroleum  pro- 
ducers for  between  40  and  50  percent 
of  its  total  demand. 

To  some  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween these  two  events.  To  me,  however, 
there  is. a  very  strong  connection  be- 
tween the  Soviet  presence  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  task  force  report.  Both 
threaten  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Soviet  interest  in  che  Middle  East 
goes  far  beyond  its  traditional  aspira- 
tions for  a  warm  water  outlet  to  the  high 
seas.  Soviet  presence  in  the  area  goes 
beyond  its  ideological  desires  of  want- 
ing to  downgrade  Western  influence 
among  the  peoples  of  the  area. 

The  Soviet  challenge  is  designed  to 
deny  Middle  East  oil  to  Europe  and 
North  America  and,  beyond  that,  to  pro- 
vide siue  supplies  of  Middle  East  oil  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
bloc  nations. 

On  March  24,  1970,  the  New  York 
Times  reported: 

Western  diplomats  believe  the  possibility 
must  be  faced  that  the  Russians  will  seek 
one  way  or  another  to  take  over  the  oil 
supplies  m  North  Africa.  Iran.  Iraq,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  area. 

Soviet  actions  since  then  show  that 
they  seem  willing  to  take  very  high  risks 
to  achieve  that  goal. 

This  morning's — June  16,  1970 — issue 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  con- 
tains a  revealing  story  by  Eric  Bourne 
of  some  of  the  motivation  behind  the 
Soviet  Union's  efforts.  In  Mr.  Bourne's 
words: 

The  background  Is  the  way  in  which  Rus- 
sia's traditional  oil  centers  are  leveling  off 
against  the  spurting  consumption  demands 
of  Its  own  economy  and  the  economies  In 
Its  orbit. 

I  insert  the  article  by  Mr.  Bourne,  en- 
titled "Thirst  for  Oil  Jumbles  East-Bloc 
Patterns,"  at  this  point: 

Thirst  fob  Oil  Jumbles  EUst-Bloc 
Patterns 

(By  Eric  Bourne) 

Bexgrade. — Oil,  oil,  oil. 

Few  economic  topics  are  more  Important 
or  more  frequently  In  the  news  In  the  Eu- 
ropean Communist  area  now. 

And  the  pursuit  of  It  Is  not  only  estab- 
lishing a  highly  significant  pattern  of  "oil 
diplomacy." 

It  Is  also  cutting  across  old  ties  and  bar- 
riers. It  Is  forging  new  commercial  links 
between  Russia  and  Western  Europe  and  be- 
tween Russia's  East  E^iropean  allies  and 
Middle  East  sources  hitherto  monopolized 
by  the  West. 

The  background  Is  the  way  in  which  Rus- 
sia's traditional  oil  centers  are  leveling  off 
aeralnst  the  spurting  consumption  demands 
of  its  own  economy  and  the  countries  in  its 
orbit. 

Soviet  output  Is  inevitably  shifting  east- 
ward to  central  and  northern  Siberia  which 
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contain  untold  riches  In  oil  and  gas.  But 
because  of  harsh   winter   conditions,   these 
sources  present  formidable  technical  prob-  * 
letns  which  will  take  some  years  to  over- 
come. 

OUTPDT    ESTIMATED 

Meanwhile,  the  East  Europeans — thus  far 
able  to  depend  on  the  Soviets  exclusively — 
have  been  told  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  kind  of  needs  they  them- 
selves anticipate  in  the  1980's. 

If  present  alms  are  realized,  Soviet  out- 
put will  top  500  miUlon  tons  by  1975.  Not 
more  than  one-fifth  reportedly  will  be  avail- 
able for  export. 

According  to  one  Soviet  expert  on  Internal 
bloc  economic  affairs,  E^ast  European  needs 
now  are  mounting  much  faster  than  fore- 
seen. Within  a  decade  they  could  reach 
nearly  250  million  tons,  more  than  five  times 
their  present  level. 

Even  a  second  Friendship  pipeline,  due  to 
open  m  1972  and  adjunct  to  that  which  has 
piped  Urals  oil  to  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia, 
and  E^ast  Germany  since  the  '60's,  cannot  be 
expected  to  cope. 

AOTO     "EXPLOSION"    COMIMC 

The  plain  fact  of  Russia's  relatively  declin- 
ing oil  export  surplus  compels  East  Europe 
to  look  elsewhere  to  meet  Increasing  indus- 
trial needs  and  an  automobUe  "explosion" 
which  Is  only  a  few  years  off. 

Russia,  for  its  part,  has  signed  20-year 
agreements  with  West  Germany  and  Italy 
to  supply  vast  quantities  of  gas  in  return 
for  cold-resistant,  large-diameter  pipes  re- 
quired for  its  new  oil  fields. 

The  East  Europeans,  notably  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Himgary,  and  Romania,  have  negoti- 
ated oil  agreements  with  Iran  and  Iraq.  They 
are  parties  also  to  several  pipeline  projects — 
quite  apart  from  the  Friendship  lines — to 
solve  the  problems  of  transportation. 

Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Poland  too 
are  interested  In  the  Yugoslav  plan  to  bring 
Arab-Middle  East  oil  Into  the  north  Adriatic 
port  of  Rljeka  and  pipe  It  north  from  there. 

The  original  scheme  has  been  enlarged  be- 
cause of  ever  keener  East  European  Interest. 
The  line  will  have  an  annual  capacity  of  20 
million  tons. 

SWITCH   IN    XNEKGT    BASK 

Both  the  Romanians  and  the  Yugoslavs 
have  their  special  Interest  in  this  project. 
The  former  hope  to  tanker  some  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  oil  to  Rljeka  from  a  pipeline  termi- 
nal on  the  Turkish  coast. 

The  Yugoslavs  still  ImpOTt  oil  from  Russia. 
But  Middle  East  supplies  could  replace  that 
and.  furtheripore.  provide  more  oil  for  their 
rapidly  developing  refining  Industry. 

The  Friendship  2  pipeline  will  ultimately 
double  Hungary's  Intake  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  current  plans  to  switch  the  coun- 
try's energy  basis  from  coal  to  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  win  call  for  supplies  beyond  Soviet 
capacity  to  provide. 

Hungary,  anticipating  a  need  approaching 
10  million  tons  by  1980,  Is  planning  a  big 
expansion  of  production  at  Its  Algyoe  natu- 
ral gas  and  oil  fields  In  the  south. 

These,  discovered  only  five  years  ago,  are 
reputed  to  be  the  richest  reserves  In  Middle 
Europe.  It  Is  anticipated  that  in  a  few  years 
these  will  account  for  nearly  50  percent  of 
Hungary's  domestic  oil  output. 

One  of  Europe's  largest  refineries  Is  being 
built  at  Szaszhalombatta  which  will  be 
linked  both  to  Alygoe  and  to  the  Friendship 
pipelines  and  the  new  line  envisaged  from 
Rljeka. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  years 
before  Middle  (West  Germany  and  Austria), 
Southern  (Italy),  and  Eastern  Europe  will 
be  on  the  same  oil  "wave  lengths"  via  pipe- 
lines reaching  westward  across  the  continent 
from  Siberia  and  from  the  Middle  East  to 
the  Adriatic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  United 
States  must  accept  the  Soviet  challenge 
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in  the  Middle  East.  Our  interests  there 
are  too  vital  for  us  to  do  otherwise.  In 
making  this  commitment,  however,  we 
should  retain  a  flexible  strategy  designed 
to  avoid  the  threat  of  more  violence  and 
conflict  in  the  area.  Nonetheless  the  les- 
son since  1947  is  clear — the  Soviet  Union 
halts  only  when  confronted  with  superior 
force. 

There  is  another  equally  or  even  more 
important  lesson  to  be  taken  from  the 
events  in  the  Middle  East.  The  United 
States  must  not  become  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  of  petroleuift.  Becoming 
reliant  on  foreign  sources  of  petroleum 
at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  threat- 
ens to  be  able  to  control  them  could,  in 
my  judgment,  prove  catastrophic  to  the 
United  States.  Hence  we  must  reject  the 
recommendations  of  the  task  force  and, 
instead,  create  a  policy  that  will  insure 
domestic   self-sufBciency   of   petroleum. 

Throughout  March  and  April  of  this 
year,  following  issuance  of  the  task  force 
report,  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  of  the  Interior  Committee  held 
hearings  on  the  impact  of  adoption  of 
the  task  force's  recommendations.  In 
my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee I  was  able  to  question  experts  in 
every  phase  of  the  peroleum  industry  and 
in  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States. 

The  overall  conclusions  that  were 
drawn  from  the  hearings  is  that  the 
basic  quota  system  should  be  continued. 

Our  domestic  energy  needs  are  great 
and  increasing  at  a  rapid  pace.  This 
year  the  United  States  will  consume 
nearly  15  million  barrels  of  oil  and  58 
billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  every  day.  That 
amounts  to  8  billion  barrels  of  oil  and 
21  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  an- 
nually. Conservative  estimates  indicate 
that  by  1985,  the  daily  U.S.  requirements 
will  be  22  million  barrels  of  oil  and  90 
billion  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

I  contend  that  unless  we  change  our 
present  short-sighted  policies,  we  will 
experience  a  severe  shortage  of  petro- 
leum prior  to  1985.  In  short  we  will  be 
subject  to  "petroleum  blackmail"  unless 
we  devise  and  implement  a  national  en- 
ergy poUcy  designed  to  insure  the  Nation 
adequate  domestic  supplies  of  petroleum. 

The  Nation  has  ample  energy  fuels  re- 
sources. They  must,  however,  be  ex- 
plored, developed,  and  marketed.  To  do 
so,  we  must  pursue  policies  that  will  pro- 
vide the  incentive  for  high  levels  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  exploration.  We  must 
follow  programs  to  develop  our  vast  de- 
posits of  oil  shales.  We  must  find  eco- 
nomic ways  of  converting  coal  to  syn- 
thetic petroleum  fuels.  In  short  we  must 
put  ourselves  ir.  a  position  where  we  will 
never  be  subjected  to  "petroleum  black- 
mail" by  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
nation. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  WAGE  PEACE 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
May  31,  1970,  commencement  exercises 
for  the  graduating  class  at  King's  Col- 
lege in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  were  held.  The 
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commencement  address  was  del 
the  Honorable  John  W.  Mao- 
dent    of    the    Corporation 
Broadcasting  and  former 
the   U.S.  Civil  Service 
gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr 
insert  in  today  s  Record  the 
address  given  on  that  occasio 
Macy. 

The  address  follows: 

Now  IS  THE  Time  To  Wage 

President  KUbiirn.  directors, 
dznt^s    and    friends    of    King's 
ni3st  Important  of  all.  the  men 
of  the  graduating  class  of  1970. 

Commencement  In  1970.  A  difle 
An   uncertain  hour.   Traditional 
ceremonies  have  been  altered  or  e 
Many  colleges  and  universities  hav 
academic  serenity  of  the  season  sh 
discord  and  violence.  The  strains 
tlon  have  drowned  out  the  new 
customarily  flowed  as  a  new  rising 
commences  its  contribution  to 
A  remote  and  unpopular  war  has 
confidence  of  the  student 
leadership  and  its  institutions.  Th 
of   scholarship  and  the   value   of 
have  become  targets  of  dissent.  In 
mate  the  revolutionaries  of  the 
have  found  new  followers  for  the 
revolution  and  repression 

Against  the  backdrop  of  realiU 
the    role    of    a    commencement 
Kings   College   with   its   Catholic 
deriving  "from  a  shared  respect  b] 
of  the  college  community  for   th 
faith  m  the  role  of  brotherhood' 
the  dedication  Is  to  Christ  the 
role  another  vestige  of  traditional 
without   meaning?   Can    he   in   a 
moments    of    rhetoric    provide   ev 
millimeter   of   enrichment    to   the 
experience    Just    concluded? 
should  not  be  so  brazen  as  to  offei 
roborating    or    endorsing    footnot  fs 
teaching  of  this  fine  faculty 
scene   provides   him   with   an   am 
of  sombre  colors  with  which  to 
scape  of  gloomy  prospects.  The 
Lavior  of  a  tiny  percentage  of 
students  ca  i  constitute  a  license 
men  on  the  true  and  forsaken  v 
he  Is  a  descendant  of  Pollyanna 
1970  as  a  brief  aberration  In  the 
cal  evaluation  of  American  society 
to  a  future  of  peace  and 
can  be  obtained  without  effort  or 

None  of  these  roles  appeal  to 
I  come  to  you  this  afternoon  as  a 
lea^ie  in  a  vital,  demanding,  publ 
Christian  based  mission :   to  wage 
all  mankind.  Now  let  us  wage  peac  ; 
The  war  must  end.  Domestic  v 
be  converted  Into  a  new  form 
hood    But  that  Is  not  enough 
and  order  Is  not  enough.  Just  11 
tentloned  statements  in  support 
the    abolition    of    poverty,    the 
of   education,    the   rebuilding   of 
preservation  of  environment  are 
■  There  Is  need  to  set  a  more  diffli 
which  Involves  thought  and 
action  and  sacrifice. 

But  you  will  say,  those  are  worc^s 
mere  exhortation,  no  one  can 
goals,  but  what  can  we.  a  new 
college   graduates   really   con 
waging  of  peace? 

You   are   right    Force   me   to 
You  are  entitled  to  more  than 
should    have    the   courses   of 
lead  from  that. 

Armed  with  the  values  and  the 
gained  in  your  home  and  In  this 
tuUon  you  are  equipped  to  make 
butioo  to  this  mission  within  th« 
of   contemporary   iostitutious. 
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tutlons  will  respond  to  new  expectations. 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  destroy  in  order  to 
rebuild.  The  response  to  the  necessity  of 
change  has  been  laggard  In  the  past  but  the 
tardiness  has  been  more  attributable  to  pub- 
lic apathy  than  lo  leadership  venality  or 
defense  of  the  status  quo.  The  majority  has 
been  silent  too  long.  Not  ouly  silent,  it  has 
not  participated  In  charting  the  direction 
of  change,  in  communicating  the  choices 
available,  in  expressing  a  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  available  processes  leading 
to  change. 

You  will  notice  I  placed  "thought"  as  my 
first  step.  Each  individual  and  each  group 
must  draw  upon  its  values  and  knowledge, 
must  study  and  analyze,  must  make  the 
difficult  choices  and  lay  out  considered  plans 
as  the  rational  basis  for  action.  There  Is  a 
limitless  array  of  targets  to  attack  in  waging 
peace.  Too  many  targets  to  aim  at  simul- 
taneously. Select  a  manageable  number.  Ac- 
quire as  thorough  an  understanding  as  pos- 
sible of  their  characteristics.  Weigh  the  con- 
sequences of  proposed  changes  or  courses 
of  action.  Become  the  well  informed  advo- 
cate for  the  position  you  believe  merits  sig- 
nificant action. 

In  these  times  of  tension  and  alienation 
the  anguished  cry  has  gone  up  for  more  and 
better  communication,  between  individuals, 
between  groups,  between  races  and  genera- 
tions and  nations.  It  Is  an  irony  that  in  a 
time  when  technology  has  bestowed  upon  us 
virtually  limitless  capacity  for  commimica- 
tlon  man  seems  to  find  communication  with 
fellow  man  so  difficult.  Through  television, 
radio,  telephone,  records,  tapes,  pictures  and 
sounds  are  transmitted  In  fraction*  of  sec- 
onds to  millions  of  places  within  the  country 
and  through  the  miracle  of  satellites  to  points 
around  the  world.  In  the  period  between  now 
and  your  tenth  reunion  at  King's  there  will 
be  the  means  for  the  simultaneous  delivery 
of  sound  and  picture  to  the  3  billion  people 
of  the  globe.  The  technology  will  be  there. 
But  what  will  be  the  message  delivered  over 
that  system  which  will  deny  the  obstacle  of 
ocean  and  mountain  and  even  man-made 
national  boundaries  and  Ideologies?  It  may 
well  be  that  the  nation  most  effective  In  com- 
municating affirmatively  to  other  peoples  via 
this  system  can  assert  the  leadership  for 
peace  on  this  small  planet.  Yet  our  com- 
municating goals  need  not  be  so  planetary. 
They  can  and  should  be  directed  to  commu- 
nity or  neighborhood.  Every  possible  means 
of  communication  should  be  used  to  com- 
municate the  neM  for  change  and  action  In 
areas  which  breed  conflict — lack  of  food,  un- 
employment or  underemployment,  deterio- 
rating housing,  inadequate  eiducatlon.  costly 
delivery  of  health  care,  insensltlvlty  of  gov- 
ernment. While  our  urbanization  may  have 
submerged  the  New  England  town  meeting, 
there  are  still  neighborhoods  with  men  and 
women  concerned  not  only  about  their  own 
family  but  about  their  fellow  Americans 
within  walking  and  talking  distance.  And  the 
mass  media  must  respond  to  these  public 
needs  by  offering  television  and  radio  time 
for  the  conununlcatlon  of  Ideas  for  better- 
ment whether  popular  or  unpopular.  The 
public  service  of  the  media  which  some  of  us 
are  endeavoring  to  establish  In  a  more  re- 
sponsive and  comprehensive  form  should 
offer  the  forum  for  the  presentation  of  Ideas, 
for  the  conduct  of  debate  and  for  the  stimu- 
lation of  action. 

Yes,  you  can  be  active  in  this  cause.  Public 
service  everywhere  is  reaching  out  for  talent 
committed  to  the  solution  of  public  problems 
all  the  way  from  the  inner  precinct  to  the 
outer  space.  Participation  In  the  political 
process  Is  the  most  direct  form  of  action. 
Elected  officials  are  those  who  represent  the 
collective  wills  of  the  voting  public  in  our 
system.  All  too  many  self-appointed  critics 
abuse  their  political  leaders  while  Investing 
none  of  their  own  time  or  resources  la  the 
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political  process.  Young  people  demonstrated 
in  the  national  campaigns  of  1968  the  slg^nlf- 
Icant  Impact  they  could  bring  to  bear  on 
traditional  practices.  But  has  that  effort  been 
sustained?  Perhaps  negative  reaction  to  the 
Cambodian  incursion  has  regenerated  theee 
pressures  in  recent  days.  But  these  are  critical 
problems  on  the  peace  front  which  call  for 
sustained  political  Involvement  from  the  lo- 
cal committee  to  the  nation's  capital.  The 
new  generation  of  voters,  and  I  hope  It  will 
include  the  18,  19  and  20-year  olds,  must 
stimulate  that  most  basic  participation — 
action  at  the  polls.  Voting  statistics  show 
that  even  in  1968  with  the  war  Issue  at  the 
forefront  n  smaller  percentage  of  the  young- 
est age  bracket  cast  ballots  than  the  mlddle- 
agcrs  or  the  senior  citizens.  And  run  for  of- 
fice as  soon  as  the  minimum  age  and  quali- 
fications have  been  reached.  Test  those 
thoughts  in  the  crucible  of  local  politics. 
Carry  your  Idealism  and  your  energy  into 
the  homes  and  meetlngplaces  of  your  fellow 
citizens. 

There  are  countless  outlets  for  public  serv- 
ice at  all  levels  of  government  and  In  distant 
countries  overseas.  All  of  these  services  will 
be  deprived  and  inadequate  if  they  do  not 
receive  an  infusion  of  new  talent  from  this 
rising  generation.   Certainly  bureaucracy   Is 
rigid  and   difficult  to  change.  Certainly  an 
individual  with  a  cause  may  find  his  superi- 
ors hard  of  hearing  or  impatient  v^th  dissent. 
Certainly  public  life  Imposes  higher  stand- 
ards   of    ethics    and    personal    conduct    and 
restricts  the  financial  return  for  one's  labor. 
But  the  purpose  of  the  work  in  the  public 
Interest   transcends  these  handicaps  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  pragmatic  idealists  will 
hasten  the  day  of  change  and  Improvement. 
Although  productive  and  satisfying  careers 
may  be  committed  to  public  causes,  more  and 
more  there  are  those  who  devote  more  lim- 
ited periods  of  professional  time  to  serve  the 
needs  of  city  or  nation.  In  recent  times  the 
volunteer  has  enrolled  to  help  in  a  dlstaiit 
barrio   or   a   nearby   ghetto   In   achieving   a 
higher  standard  of  life  for  others.  American 
culture  has  long  been  enriched  by  the  part 
played   by   voluntary  organizations   such   as 
the  Red  Cross,  the  health  agencies,  the  com- 
munity service  organizations   and   the   like. 
We  must  not  forget  the  longstanding  leader- 
ship of  the  church  In  Its  outreach  near  and 
far  In  behalf  of  peace.  May  you  enlist,  full 
time  or  part  time,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the 
peace    forces    of    public    service    to    apply 
thoughtful  and  skillful  action  In  the  solu- 
tion of  our  long  agenda  of  human  problems. 
But    I    mentioned    "sacrifice."    Must    that 
become  a  condition  In  the  fight  for  peace? 
Yes,  I   believe  so.  We  have  had  our  nation 
demand  and  receive  sacrifice  In  time  of  war. 
The  ultimate  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  some, 
a  much  more  limited  sacrifice  In  the  form  of 
reduced   standard    of    living,    greater    indl- 
\ldual  effort,  and  higher  taxes  on  the  part 
of  others.  The  task  of  vraglng  peace  Is  more 
difficult    and    more    costly.    It    Is    gener.nlly 
agreed  today  that  our  planet  faces  an  en- 
vironmental  crisis.   Our   rate   of   population 
growth  will  consume  resources  beyond  our 
capacity   for   replenishment.   Our   Industrial 
and   consumer   practices   are  poisoning  our 
air.    polluting   our   streams,    destroying   our 
open  space,   imbalancing  our  ecology.   Even 
with   heavy   investment   to  reverse   existing 
trends,    we    can    only    hope    to    preserve    a 
status  quo  which  Is  less  than  entirely  satis- 
factory. To  reverse  this  deterioration  it  will 
be  necessary  to  change  existing  practices  with 
the  resultant  economic  effect  of  higher  prices, 
less  convenient  packaging,  and  perhaps  even 
a  reduced   supply  of  consumer  goods.   The 
sacrifice   may    well    have    to   be   more   than 
economic.    We    may    have    to   impose    upon 
ourselves  certain  social  and  behavioral  dls- 
clplinea  which  we  have  not  previously  deemed 
necesEary  In  a  free,  democratic  society. 

If  we  are  to  root  out  the  causes  of  poverty 
and  segregation,  we  must  be  wlUlug  to  pay 
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the  price  of  higher  taxes  to  construct  far 
better  housing  for  the  urban  and  rural  poor, 
to  provide  quality  education  In  the  school 
and  m  the  home  from  pre-school  to  post- 
graduate, to  offer  meaningful  and  beneficial 
employment  for  those  on  the  margin  of  the 
latx>r-force,  to  deliver  Tieafth  services  which 
relieve  i>aln  and  eradicate  Illness,  to  assure 
equality  and  Justice  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
Hopefully,  these  goals  of  social  progress  can 
be  sought  through  action  by  the  private 
sector  as  well  as  by  government,  but  we 
cannot  expect  that  they  can  ever  be  achieved 
without  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  us  all 
to  make  our  contribution  to  the  total  good. 

In  this  commitment  to  Improve  conditions 
at  home  we  cannot  forget  how  small  this 
globe  has  become.  Technology  has  collapsed 
time  and  distance  as  physical  gulfs  between 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  This  collapse  closes 
off  any  desired  retreat  Into  Isolationism 
after  the  disillusionment  of  Indo-China. 
New  and  more  constructive  forms  of  Inter- 
national collaboration  must  be  designed  In 
the  years  ahead.  This  Is  the  year  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  date  man's  most  advanced  reach  to- 
ward International  collaboration.  Imperfect 
as  It  Is,  It  must  be  extended  and  expanded 
In  the  next  twenty-five  years  to  bring  man- 
kind closer  together  not  only  physically  but 
In  terms  of  human  objectives.  The  United 
States  must  be  an  active  and  creative  leader 
in  purstiing  this  purpose.  While  6  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  we  are  consuming 
50  i>ercent  of  Its  resources.  Our  standard  of 
living,  even  with  Its  pockets  of  disadvantage, 
outstrips  even  our  most  advanced  and  de- 
veloped countries  In  other  portions  of  the 
northern  slope  of  the  globe.  But  we  are  only 
6  percent  and  it  Is  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  true  dimension  of  hiimanklnd.  I  find  it 
helps  me  to  appreciate  our  relative  position 
in  this  human  mass  by  taking  a  small  sam- 
ple. That  sample  Is  the  number  of  Infants 
ttorn  on  the  planet  In  the  last  60  seconds. 
They  total  200.  160  were  non-white.  Half  of 
the  200  will  die  before  they  reach  their  first 
birthday.  Two-thirds  of  those  who  survive 
will  spend  the  balance  of  their  estimated  life 
span  of  30  years  undernourished,  unedu- 
cated and  In  hard  labor.  These  figures  con- 
stitute the  forceful  argument  against  isola- 
tionism and  place  In  sharp  focus  the  im- 
perative for  continued  and  expanded  Ameri- 
can assistance  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  crusade  for  peace. 

Contrary  to  the  tradition  of  commence- 
ment speakers.  I  am  not  passing  the  torch  to 
light  this  mission  to  you  alone  but  rather 
seeking  the  association  of  your  skill,  wisd<xn 
and  Idealism  in  partnership  with  those  of  us 
who  will  continue  to  seek  these  goals  with 
the  utmost  In  our  own  capacity.  May  all 
of  you  Join  with  us,  each  In  his  or  her  way, 
and  may  we  advance  together  In  waging 
peace  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DEMOCRATIC 
COMMITTEES  CONVOCATION 
SUPPORTS  THE  AMENDMENT  TO 
END  THE  WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  20, 
1970,  the  New  York  State  Democratic 
Committee  sponsored  a  convocation  of 
concerned  Democrats  from  throughout 
the  State.  The  convocation  adopted  a 
very  significant  resolution,  based  on  the 
aims  of  making  the  American  system 
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work  successfully,  making  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  Democratic  Party  respon- 
sive to  our  people's  needs,  restoring  the 
dialog  essential  to  democracy,  ending  the 
violence  at  home  and  abroad,  and  mak- 
ing the  Democratic  Party  of  New  York 
an  instrument  to  restore  domestic  tran- 
quility and  to  end  the  war  in  Indochina. 

The  convocation  pledged  its  support 
for  the  amendment  to  end  the  war — 
the  McGovem-Hatfield  amendment,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor  in  the  House.  It 
similarly  endorsed  several  other  posi- 
tions, all  of  which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues.  The  resolution  calls  "for  the 
end — now — to  a  war  that  has  no  national 
purpose  and  that  is  morally,  politically, 
economically  and  militarily  wrong." 

The  resolution  of  the  New  York  Demo- 
cratic Convocation  follows: 
Resolutions    fob    the    New    York    Demo- 
cratic  Convocation 

May  20,  1970. 

We  Democrats,  assembled  In  this  special 
convocation  to  consider  the  crisis  of  ex- 
panded American  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia,  proclaim  our  determination  to  make 
the  American  system  work  successfully,  to 
make  our  government  and  the  Democratic 
Party  responsive  to  our  people's  needs,  to  re- 
store the  dialogue  essential  to  democracy's 
well-being,  to  move  by  every  legal  and  ef- 
fective means  to  end  the  violence  at  home 
and  abroad.  «md  to  make  the  Democratic 
Party  oi  New  York  a  powerful  instrument 
to  restore  domestic  tranquility  and  to  end 
the  war  in  Indochina  NOW. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives: 

1.  We  unequivocally  denounce  the  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia,  the  under-cover  war  in 
Laos,  and  the  resumption  of  bombing  In 
North  Vlet-Nam.  We  call  upon  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  announce  that  all 
United  States  forces  will  be  removed  Im- 
mediately from  any  combat  role  anywhere 
In  Indochina,  and  that  all  United  States 
military  personnel  will  be  out  of  Indochina 
by  the  end  of  1971,  appropriate  provision  hav- 
ing been  made  for  their  safe  withdrawal  and 
the  release  of  prisoners  of  war. 

2.  We  pledge  our  full  support  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Church-Cooper  and  McGovem- 
Hatfield  amendments  in  the  Senate  and  the 
adoption  of  their  counterpart,  HJl.  1000,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives;  we  ask  that 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  New  York 
Congressional  Delegation  publicly  commit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  SJi.  1000  and 
other  appropriate  legislative  efforts  to  end 
the  war;  and  we  call  upon  the  Congress  to 
reassert  its  constitutional  mandate  to  con- 
trol American  Involvement  in  foreign  wars. 

3.  We  call  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  demand  the  release  of  and 
offer  immediate  sanctuary  to  the  hundreds 
of  prisoners  now  languishing  in  the  dun- 
geons of  South  Vlet-Nam  whose  only  crime 
has  been  support  of  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  Vietnamese  war. 

4.  We  caU  for  the  appointment  of  a  Chief 
United  States  negotiator  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  who  will  have  the  confidence  of 
the  Congressional  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees so  that  Americans  may  be  assured 
that  their  view  of  an  honorable  agreement 
Is  being  explored  to  end  the  war. 

5.  We  welcome  the  young,  both  as  mem- 
bers and  critics  of  our  Party.  We  welcome 
their  creative  dissent,  the  honesty  of  their 
dissatisfaction,  and  their  commitment  of 
personal  energy  to  the  election  of  candidates 
who  reflect  their  hopes  and  Ideals.  We  en- 
dorse The  National  Petition  Drive  organized 
by  student  groups  throughout  the  State  and 
urge  all  Democratic  candidates,  leaders,  and 
organizations,  to  support  actively  this  effort. 

6.  We  ask  for  an  honest  effort  by  all  citi- 
zens and  groups  to  bear  the  opinions  and 
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arguments  that  divide  us.  to  avoid  violence 
against  person  and  property,  and  to  avoid 
the  use  of  the  flag  as  a  partisan  symbol  rep- 
resenting the  superior  patriotism  of  either 
side. 

7.  We  recognize  the  heroic  valor  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
Indochina  war,  and  we  call  upon  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  to  provide  generously 
for  the  support  of  the  bereaved  families  of 
the  dead,  and  for  the  medical  care  of  the 
wounded  and  disabled;  and  we  further  ask 
that  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  make  reg^ular  periodic  visits  to 
veterans'  installations  where  the  American 
wounded  are  cared  for  to  make  certain  that 
the  Nation's  obligation  to  these  victims  of 
the  war  is  fulfilled. 

8.  We  believe  that  International  commit- 
ments that  directly  affect  the  security  and 
national  Interests  of  the  United  States  are 
seriously  undermined  by  our  involvement  in 
Indochina.  In  calling  for  the  Immediate 
end  to  American  military  involvement  in 
Indochina,  we  reject  the  counsel  of  isola- 
tionism and  reaffirm  our  legitimate  inter- 
national commitments. 

9.  We  call  upon  government  on  every  level 
to  recognize  the  increasing  despair  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  as  their  pleas  for  social 
Justice  are  met  with  attitudes  of  benign 
neglect  and  violent  repression;  and  we  de- 
mand that  the  Democratic  Party  of  New 
York,  In  the  voice  and  action  of  its  office 
holders,  candidates,  and  leaders  place  the 
imperative  of  social  Justice  at  the  top  of 
the  American  agenda. 

The  Democratic  Party  and  Its  national 
leadership  have  a  major  responslbUity  for 
the  tragic  American  involvement  In  Vlet- 
Nam.  We  win  not  fulfill  our  responsibility 
to  the  future  of  our  Nation,  to  our  Party  or 
to  ourselves  by  rationalizing  past  mistakes 
or  tolerating  their  repetition.  We  speak  today 
as  Democrats  to  make  our  political  institu- 
tions respond  to  the  urgent  need  for  peace 
In  our  land.  We  speak  today  as  Americans  in 
calling  for  the  end — now — ^to  a  war  that 
has  no  national  purpose  and  that  is  morally, 
politically,  economically  and  militarily  wrong. 


BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  nxJNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating a  sad  month  in  the  history 
of  the  three  Baltic  States  of  Latvia,  Es- 
tonia, and  Lithuania.  In  June  1940,  these 
countries  were  invaded  and  occupied  by 
Soviet  armies.  Shortly  after  occupation, 
these  territories  were  annexed  into  the 
Soviet  Union  despite  the  fact  that  only 
20  years  before  the  Soviet  Union  had 
signed  treaties  with  all  three  countries 
granting  them  recognition  and  acknowl- 
edging their  independence  from  Russia. 

Following  annexation,  the  Baltic  States 
were  subjected  to  a  brutal  period  of  oc- 
cupation. Thousands  of  citizens  from 
these  nations  were  exiled,  imprisoned  in 
Soviet  labor  camps,  and  murdered.  The 
horror  of  this  occupation  is  made  ap- 
parent by  the  fact  that  the  Baltic  SUtes 
have  lost  more  than  a  quarter  of  their 
population  over  the  last  30  years. 
Throughout  these  years  of  enslavement, 
these  people  have  continually  fought 
against  oppression.  At  first  they  fought 
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openly   In   organised   resl5tan<|e   move- 


More  re- 
been   ex- 


ments  agralnst  the  Communists, 
cently    their   opposition   has 
pressed  by  passive  resistance.! 

During  this  anniversary  wiek.  It  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  we  reaffirm 
our  support  for  the  cause  of  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  Baltic  SUtesi  Despite 
many  years  of  hardships,  tfte  Baltic 
peoples'  spirit  and  dedication  tojthe  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  demociatic  gov- 
ernment have  endured  and  prevailed.  It 
is  our  fervent  hope  that  these 
suffering  will  soon  end  and  that  demo- 
cratic government  will  be  restored  to 
Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania. 


THE  ARMS  TRADE— PART  XTV 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  C(HpGHLIN 

or    PEHNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN't ATI  VES 

Tuesdaif.  June  16.  1970 
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Mr.    COUGHT.TN.    Mr 

August  13, 1  pointed  out  in  the 
SIGNAL  Record  that  our 
had  the  lamentable  habit  of 
ing  an  arms  embargo  on  a 
then  turning  around  and  cov 
ing  the  ban.  At  that  time,  I 
we  had  broken — and.  for  the 
still  breaking — our  arms  embargo 
Pakistan,  imposed  after  her 
India  in  1»65.  Now  I  see  we 
again,    in    this    particular 
Greece. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell 
reasons  why  certain  countries 
embargoed  and  why  others  ha\je 
do  I  wish  to  argue  the  merits  ol 
embargoes  as  a  policy  tactic, 
tions  are  worthy  of  separate 
sive  examination. 

What  bothers  me  here.  Mr 
is  that  once  our  Government 
impose  an  embargo,   it  then 
stick  to  it.  Our  Government 
pose  these  arms  restrictions 
pease  public  opinion — not  to 
threat  of  violence,  to  dampen 
tual  violence,  or  to  enoouragr 
bargoed   nation    to   change 
Then,  to  make  matters  worse 
ment    the   worlds    attention 
diverted  to  some  other  matter 
ton  begins  to  subvert  its  owr 
by  secretly  supplying  arms  Ui 
bargoed. 

No  amoxmt  of  breast  beatinfe 
cuses  by  our  Government  car 
fact  that  we  have  broken  our 
against  Pakistan,  South  AfriOi 
in  1963;  Egypt,  Imposed  in  196" 
Greece,  imposed  also  In  1961 
there  has  not  been  one  post 
n  American  embargo  that 
ment  has  not  promptly  brokei  i 

I  can  only  say  that  such 
tracts  from  the  credibility  of 
emment  and  does  nothing  to 
a  net  reduction  in  tensions 
the  world.  The  articles  follow 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post 
Athens  Gvrzit  U.S.  Asms 

(By  Bernard  D  NoBslteij) 
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155-mllllmeter    howitzers    to    the    colonels" 
regime  In  Athens. 

The  deliveries  were  described  yesterday  by 
officials  as  a  "one  time  only"  breach  ot  the 
prohibition,  a  breach  Inspired  by  the  Russian 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  In  1968. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  learned,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  decided  in  principle  to 
scrap  the  embargo  entirely.  Knowledgeable 
sources  disclosed  that  the  ban  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  National  Security  CouncU  and 
that  body  has  determined  that  the  embargo 
has  outlived  its  usefulness.  A  public  an- 
nouncement to  this  effect,  however,  is  being 
delayed  until  a  more  receptive  climate  at 
home  and  abroad  is  ensured. 

The  ban  on  heavy  arms  shipments  was  im- 
posed after  the  colonels  overthrew  Greece's 
constitutional  government  In  April  1967. 
Sales  and  gifts  of  smaU  arms  like  automatic 
weapons,  rifles  and  mortars  have  continued, 
however. 

Prom  time  to  time,  officials  have  hinted 
that  the  embargo  has  been  relaxed  but  de- 
tails have  not  been  available  until  now.  Last 
summer.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Joseph 
Sisco.  in  a  llttJe-notlced  statement,  said  that 
"delivery  of  a  portion  of  the  suspended  items" 
was  approved  by  President  Johnson  Oct.  18, 
1968. 

The  shipment  apparently  began  late  in 
that  year  and  continued  through  1969.  Mr. 
Johnson  approved  the  delivery  of  22  P-102s, 
92  medium  tanks  and  an  undisclosed  number 
of  howitzers. 

Officials  have  now  revealed  that  all  22 
planes  were  given  to  Greece.  But  how  many 
tanks  and  howitzers  were  shipped  could  not 
be  determined. 

These  deliveries  explain  what  up  until  now 
has  been  a  puzzling  jump  in  arms  shipments 
to  Athens.  Por  the  budget  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  Greece  received  arms  estimated  at 
•51  million  in  value.  The  next  year's  total 
Jumped  to  t93.2  million. 

However,  this  understates  the  amount  of 
the  Increase.  The  Pentagon  values  items  it 
considers  surplus  at  about  one-fourth  of  their 
cost.  Thus,  if  these  totals  are  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  original  cost  of  the  arms  shipped, 
Greece  received  $58.5  million  in  fiscal  1968 
and  a  whopping  $170.0  million  the  next  year. 
All  but  a  small  portion  of  both  figures  were 
girts  rather  than  sales. 

Officials  said  the  embargo  was  breached  be- 
cause the  Czechoelovakian  invasion  height- 
ened the  Imfwrtance  of  maintaining  belief  in 
NATO's  ability  to  deter  an  aggressor. 

Officials  also  said  that  leaders  from  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  were  con- 
sulted about  the  relaxation  of  the  ban. 

However,  Chairman  J.  W.  Pulbright  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  said 
yesterday  he  had  not  been  consulted  and  did 
not  know  the  embargo  had  been  broken. 

Staff  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  said  they  knew  of  no  consulta- 
tion either.  Chairman  Thomas  Morgan  (D- 
Pa. )   was  unavailable  for  comment. 

The  disclosure  Is  likely  to  touch  off  a  fresh 
Senate  outcry  against  any  arms  for  Greece. 
Last  year,  an  amendment  to  cut  off  these 
shipments  was  narrowly  beaten,  45  to  38.  This 
year.  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.)  Is  spon- 
soring a  Bimllar  ban. 

The  Nixon  Administration  decision  to  Junk 
the  embargo  entirely  rests  on  a  belief  that 
the  ban  wlU  not  influence  the  colonels.  The 
argument  runs  that  they  are  firmly  In  the 
saddle,  can  turn  to  the  French  and  other 
sources  for  major  weapons  and  any  continued 
prohibition  only  weakens  American  influence 
in  Athes. 

However,  the  unimpeded  resumption  of 
heavy-arms  shipments  will  probably  be  de- 
layed until  the  congressional  temper,  in- 
flamed by  Cambodia,  is  cooler.  In  addition, 
Washington  Is  being  held  back  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Italy,  where 
criticism  of  the  Junta  is  exceptionally 
strong. 
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[From  the  Washington  Poat,  June  4,  1970] 

Unttct  States  Dtoiks  Lcttino  Ban  ow 
GazEK  Arms 

The  White  House  and  State  Department 
denied  yesterday  that  any  decision  had  been 
made  to  lift  the  so-called  "selective  em- 
bargo" on  shipment -of  major  weapons  to 
Greece. 

A  story  in  yesterday's  editions  of  The 
Washington  Post,  which  described  ship- 
ments of  planes,  tanks  and  howitzers  last 
year  under  an  Octolier  1968  decision  by 
President  Johnson  and  which  said  the  Nixon 
administration  had  decided  "in  principle" 
to  lift  the  three-year-old  embargo  entirely, 
was  described  as  "misleading"  by  State  De- 
partment spokesman  John  F.  King. 

King  said  "some  aircraft" — he  would  not 
give  their  type  or  number — and  minesweep- 
ers had  been  sent  under  the  Johnson  deci- 
sion, which  he  noted  had  been  announced 
by    the    State   Department    in    Oct. 

But  other  officials  denied  flatly  that  any 
tanks  had  been  authorized  or  sent,  and  said 
they  knew  of  no  shipment  of  howitzers.  The 
Washington  Post  story  said  92  medium  tanks 
and  an  unknown  number  of  155-mllllmeter 
howitzers  were  included  in  the  Johnson  de- 
cision, which  was  justified  as  needed  to 
strengthen  Greece's  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  capabilities  in  the  wake  of  the 
August  1968  Warsaw  Pact  invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

Other  sources  have  indicated  that  Greece 
this  year  has  been  seeking  to  buy  interme- 
daries.  The  United  States  must  approve 
even  a  third-country  sale  of  such  major 
items,  and  approval  has  been  withheld 
pending  formal  announcement  that  the  "se- 
lective embargo"  has  been  lifted. 

The  embargo,  which  does  not  apply  to 
small  arms,  spare  parts  or  communications 
equipment,  was  imposed  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration "soon  after  the  (April  1967) 
coup  in  Athens  to  demonstrate  our  concern 
for  the  extraconstitutlonal  assumption  of 
power  by  the  present  Greek  regime,"  King 
said.  Asked  whether  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion shares  this  concern,  King  paused  and 
then  answered  "Tes." 


WHY  SST? 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1970 

Mr.  BLESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  Advance  published  an  edi- 
torial opposing  the  SST.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent editorial  and  I  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
Why  SST? 

In  1963,  when  he  Initiated  the  supersonic 
transport  development  program.  President 
Kennedy  assured  the  nation  that  federal 
funds  allocated  for  this  purpose  would 
never  exceed  $750,000.  Last  week  the  House 
raised  the  ante  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 
At  least  $300,000  more  will  be  needed  to  com- 
plete two  SST  prototypes  by  1973. 

If  the  SST  ever  becomes  a  reality  we  shall 
have  created  a  monster  which  can  never 
fly  over  inhabited  land  because  of  the  sonic 
txx>m,  which  will  produce  sideline  noise  at 
takeoff  50  times  greater  than  the  noise  of 
a  Jumbo  Jet  takeoff,  which  may  pollute  the 
upper  atmosphere  with  irreducible  water 
vapor  and  the  danger  of  a  permanent  clouU 
cover. 

In  addition  to  these  major  environmental 
problems  is  the  anticipated  need  of  super 
runways  requiring  air  terminals  so  far  from 
population  centers  that  any  time  saved  by 
supersonic  flight  will  be  exceeded  by  the 
.additional  time  needed  to  travel  to  and  from 
the  airports. 
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The  vote  in  the  House  was  176  to  163,  re- 
markable for  the  fact  that  this  sort  of 
extravagant  "progress"  is  at  least  facing  a 
challenge.  Hopefully  the  Senate  may  take 
a  more  conservative  view  and  realize  that 
our  major  transportation  problems  are  on 
the  ground.  They  will  never  be  solved  by 
diverting  more  nUUions  to  the  headaches  of 
SST. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  LEAD  THE  WAY 
IN  FIGHTING  POLLUTION 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY   JR. 

or    CALCrORNlA  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  generally  chosen  to  burden  the  Con- 
gressional Record  with  the  lengthy  writ- 
ings of  others.  When  in  the  future,  how- 
ever, historians  may  examine  the  events 
of  Earth  Day,  1970,  I  believe  they  will 
need  to  recognize  the  tremendous  input 
of  the  thinking  of  our  young  people  and 
students  who  are  insisting  on  new  priori- 
ties for  America. 

The  only  writing  engraved  in  our 
chambers  are  the  words  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, including  his  suggestion,  "Let  us 
develop  the  resources  of  our  land."  On 
Earth  Day,  April  22,  1970.  nearly  the  en- 
tire younger  generation  spoke  to  us  with 
a  different  suggestion:  "Let  us  conserve 
our  environment  and  preserve,  recycle 
and  reuse  our  resources." 

After  181  years  of  national  goals  and 
policy  favoring  the  development  of  land, 
extraction  of  resources,  the  increasing  of 
our  standard  of  living,  we  now  turn  to 
new  goals,  the  preservation  of  the  quality 
of  our  life  in  the  earth's  environment, 
and  a  concerted  and  determined  attack 
on  further  pollution  of  air,  water,  and 
open  space. 

Our  young  jjeople  are  leading  the  way, 
both  conceptually  and  practically,  in 
these  new  priorities,  and  I  therefore  take 
the  liberty  of  placing  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  20  letters  from  elementary  and 
high  school  students  of  San  Mateo 
County,  Calif.,  which  I  feel  are  the  best 
and  most  representative  of  over  5,000  let- 
ters transmitted  to  me  by  students  as  a 
result  of  their  days  and  weeks  of  study 
prior  to  last  April  22. 

The  letters  follow: 

San  Matko,  Calw., 

February  27,  1970. 
Congressman  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives,  Congress  o/  the 
United  States.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Several  weeks  ago  you  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  principal  of  Borel  Middle  School, 
Mr.  Kramer,  in  San  Mateo.  It  asked  that  we, 
the  students,  express  our  opinions  about  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  pollution  in  our  coun- 
try. In  response  to  your  letter  I  have  made 
an  outline  coutaluiug  some  ideas. 

1.     POLLUTION     EDUCATION 

A.  Programs  in  all  public  schools: 

1.  On  conservation,  birth  control,  etc.; 

2.  Possibly  Include  birth  control  as  part  of 
sex  education  courses;  and 

3.  Have  elective  discussion  and  action 
classes  at  junior  high  and  high  school  levels. 

B.  Local  programs: 

1.  Neighborhood  groups  and  clubs; 

2.  Community  involved  efforts;  and 

3.  Participation  by  students,  housewives, 
businessmen,  everyone. 
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A.  Have  strict  Inspections  made  of  all  new 
businesses  so  they  aren't  allowed  to  begin 
polluting. 

B.  Thorough  investigations  of  all  industrial 
projects  that  could  prove  harmful  to  environ- 
ment beforehand. 

C.  Publish  statistics  showing  main  pollut- 
ers of  the  area. 

D.  Industries  polluting  now  should  be 
forced  to  clean  up  or  pay  high  fines  (Sen- 
ator Proxmlre's  plan). 

m.    PRESERVING    LIFE 

A.  Shorter  hunting  seasons  and  more  laws 
protecting  rare  animals. 

B.  Ban  harmful  Insecticides  and  market 
safer  ones. 

C.  Elstablish  more  game  preserves  and  na- 
tional parks,  especially  along  coast  and  in 
mountains. 

D.  LinUt  number  of  automobiles  in  parks, 
public  and  recreation  facilities. 

rV.    WASTE    AND    LITTE« 

A.  Disposals  and  garbage  cans  conven- 
iently located  in  parks,  along  highways,  etc. 

B.  Have  more  projects  like  the  waste  clean- 
up on  the  South  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

C.  Research  on  reusable  and  more  compact 
food  packaging. 

D.  Cans  and  plastic  containers  that  de- 
compose. 

E.  More  desallnlzation  and  waste  treat- 
ment plants  in  operation. 

F.  Run  polls  to  determine  whether  people 
will  willingly  pay  higher  taxes  for  conserva- 
tfon  use. 

G.  Step  up  urban  renewal  and  poverty  pro- 
grams : 

1.  Poverty  is  a  major  cause  of  pollution; 
and 

2.  If  people  take  more  pride  in  surround- 
ings, they  are  less  likely  to  pollute. 

H.  Prohibit  backyard  and  private  burning. 
I.  Enforce  litter  laws,  where  violators  are 
fined  for  littering. 

V.    AUTOMOBILES 

A.  Major  car  companies  research  electric 
and  steam  engine  cars. 

B.  Develop  an  inexpensive  and  practical 
model. 

C.  More  local  transit  and  subway  systems. 

D.  Ban  use  of  combustion  engine  by  1975. 

E.  Possibly  develop  a  car  run  by  light  or 
heat  energy. 

P.  Melt  down  old  cars,  etc.  for  building 
materials. 

VI.    MAKE    THK    PCOPLC    AWARE  I 

I'm  hoping  some  of  these  ideas  can  pos- 
sibly be  of  some  help.  I  realize  almost  all  of 
them  have  already  been  proposed  and  are 
either  under  consideration  or  have  been 
voted  down,  but  I  feel  It  la  Important  to 
speak  out  anyway.  It  is  only  through  in- 
creasing knowledge  and  genuine  concern  that 
the  problem  of  pollution  can  be  solved. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Linda  DkBusk. 

February  2.  1970. 
Dear  Mr.  McCloskey:    We  are  writing  in 
concern  of  the  broadening  pollution  problem. 
We  have  seen  an  ad  for  a  "Trash-Masher" 
put  out  by  Whirlpool  Company.  (We  are  en- 
closing the  article  for  you  to  read.) 

One  idea  for  the  disposal  of  the  remaining 
products  of  the  "Trash-Masher,"  is  to  invent 
an  engine  that  would  burn  up  the  trash  cube 
In  such  a  way  that  the  smoke  or  exhaust 
could  be  filtered  clean.  This  engine  could  be 
used  to  compress  air  for  an  air  car 

You  probably  have  receive  some  letters 
from  students  In  other  schools,  clubs  and 
most  likely  from  our  own  class.  We  hope  that 
these  ideas  might  oome  true.  If  not,  we  b<q>« 
they  will,  give  you  some  ideas  of  your  own! 
Sincerely, 

Susan  Thompson, 
Shebyl  Reinke, 
Eighth  Grade  Borel  Students. 
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January  29.  1970. 

Dtar  CoNcaEssMAN  McClobkky  :  We  have 
been  doing  some  research  on  pollution  and 
this  is  what  we  came  up  with. 

In  1968.  according  to  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  worst  ten  cities  in  the  United 
States  that  have  polluted  air  are  New  York 
City;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Philadelphia,  Perm- 
sylvania;  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach.  Califor- 
nia; Cleveland,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Boston.  Massachusetts;  Newark,  New 
Jersey:  Detroit,  Michigan;  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. 

Air  pollution  is  linked  to  a  number  of 
respiratory  diseases  and  afflictions.  Deaths 
from  emphysema,  a  progressive  breakdown 
of  the  lungs'  air  sacs,  have  increased  more 
than  five  times  since  1950.  Cigarette  smok- 
ing— a  kind  of  do-it-yourself  air  pollution 
has  often  been  blamed  for  this  rise:  but  non- 
smoking emphysema  patients  also  show 
marked  improvement  when  they  are  pro- 
tected from  "natural"  air  pollution.  Lung 
cancer  is  another  disease  where  both  smok- 
ing and  air  pollution  have  been  implicated. 
The  incidence  of  chronic  bronchitis,  asthma 
pneumonia,  and  the  common  cold  also  rises 
as  air  pollution  gets  worse. 

Severe  air  pollution  multiplies  the  death 
rate,  as  it  did  In  the  little  town  of  Donora, 
Pennsylvania  in  1948:  as  It  did  in  London  in 
1952;  as  It  did  in  New  York  In  19S3  and  1962: 
as  It  inevitably  will  again.  This  Is  a  poem 
written  for  air  pollution  to  suggest  we  dont 
want  bad  Images  like  this. 

If  you  visit  American  city. 

You  wUl  find  it  very  pretty. 

Just  two  things  you  mtist  beware; 

Don't  drink  the  water — don't  breathe  the  air. 

Pollution,  pollution. 
They  got  smog  and  sewage  and  mud, 
Turn  on  your  tap  and  get  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning crud. 
See  the  halibuts  and  the  sturgeons. 
Being  wiped  out  by  detergents. 

Pish  gotta  swim  and  birds  gotta  fly. 

But  they  don't  last  eons  If  they  try. 

Pollution,  pollution. 

You  can  use  the  latest  toothpaste. 

And  then  rinse  your  mouth  with  Industrial 

waste. 
Just  go  out  for  a  breath  of  air. 
And  you'll  be  ready  for  Medicai«. 

Tlie  city  streets  are  really  quite  a  thrill. 

If  the  hoods  don't  get  you,  the  monoxide  will. 

Pollution,  pollution, 

Wear  a  gas  mask  and  a  veil. 

Tlien   you  can   breathe,    long   as   you   don't 

Inhale. 
Lots  of  things  there  that  you  can  drink. 
But  stay  away  from  the  kitchen  sink. 

Throw  out  your  breakfast  garbage,  and  I've 

got  a  hunch 
That  the  folks  downstream  will  drink  it  for 

lunch. 
So  go  to  the  city,  see  the  crazy  people  there. 
Like  lambs  to  the  slaughter 
They're  drinking  the  water 
And  breathing  the  air. 

We  feel  that  there  should  be  more  strict 
laws  on  car  exhausts  and  more  laws  for  Ut- 
ter. They  should  also  put  iietter  smog  devices 
to  control  smog  on  airplanes.  If  this  pollution 
keeps  up  we  wUl  have  engines  running  on 
pollution. 

SUicerely, 

Jim  TauMBULL, 
Makk  ScHLOSsxa, 
7th  Grade.  Borel  Middle  School. 

WlLLAKO  R.  ENGVAIX  SCHOOL. 

San  Bbuno,  Calit., 
January  26,  1970. 
Paul  M.  McCloskbt,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  McCloskxt:  As  pollution  Is  In- 
creasing ever  more  rapidly  than  befor«,  I  feel 
some  definite  solutions  are  necessary.  First 
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of  all— no  more  cans!  People 
make   their   own   soup,   squeeze 
oranges,  but — no  more  cans!  Meti^ 
mined  Just  to  make  the  cans 
ruin  our  natural  resources  such 
pollute  the  air  because  the  mac 
mine  the  ore.  refine  the  ore 
produce  smoke  and  soot  that  goe^ 
and  eventually  terminates  m  our 
and  then  Junked,  then  dumped  on 
the  bay  and  used  for  bayfill    Tl  i 
our  bay  which  has  been  a  landm 
If  the  bay  U  filled  it  will  back  up 
mento  River  until  the  salt  ruin 
farmland   anywhere  near  the 
pollute  air.  land  and  water.  If 
to  squeeze  their  own  oranges  and 
own  soup,  they  could  be  put  In 
deposit    bottles    or    other    such 
Maybe  a  container  could  be  made 
dissolve   In   certain   solutions. 

Another  great  problem  Is  the 
Although  quite  necessary  to  wri 
napkins.    pap>er    plates,    paper 
other  such  ridiculous  Items  are 
necessary.  For  the  small  amount 
would  pollute  by  washing  these 
In  paper  form>   Is  so  smidl  com 
air  pollution  It  causes  to  burn 
pap>er  or  land  and  water  polluti^ 
dumping  It. 

A    great    pollution    crisis    Is 
Strip  mining  used  to  obtain  me 
actly  what  It  does  when  It  Is  for 

Exhaust   from   cars   pollutes 
Junked  cars  are  eyesores  and 
Bikes  take  much  less  metal,  t 
for  your  health  and  don't  pollut 
drilling   needed   to   provide   gas 
cars  Is  polluting  the  water  off  c 
fornla  coast. 

These,  as  you  know,  are  only 
drastic  problems  periling  our  nai 
and  I  feel  I  am  doing  what  I 
but  It  Is  going  to  take  the  s 
one! 

Respectfully. 

JeI 
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BmuNCAME  High  Schoo  l. 

BtTRLINGAME.  (  ^ALIT.. 

Janua  y  30. 1970. 
Congressman  Pattl  N.  McCloske'  , 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

DKAa  Congressman  McClosi  et:  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  concM  te.  thought- 
ful proposals  to  solve  the  pro  )lem  of  en- 
vironmental pollution,  I  have  a  three  point 
plsm  to  reduce  air  pollution. 

As  you  no  doubt  already  kno  v.  the  major 
causes  of  air  pollution  are  the  vi  irlous  modes 
of  transportation  In  use  today  (autos.  air- 
craft, buses,  trucks).  Responslblle  for  the 
greater  part  of  this  amount  Is  th(  autonusblle. 
Therefore,  my  plan  deals  malily  with  the 
transportation  industry,  and  with  automo- 
biles In  particular.  First.  I  propose  the  ra- 
tioning of  gasoline  by  way  of  Issuing  gas 
stamps,  similar  to  actions  taken  i  luring  World 
War  II.  Included  under  this  woi  ild  be  a  pro- 
vision by  which  leaded  gas  woiild  be  made 
illegal.  My  second  proposal  wouJ  d  be  an  PAA 
regulation  prohibiting  any  Jet  ilrcraft  from 
leaving  the  ground  that  Is  not  e  julpped  with 
the  new  smog  control  combusto  r  cans.  These 
devices  drastically  reduce  the  ar  iount  of  pel 
lutanta  released  by  the  aircraft  by  making 
the  engines  combust  the  fuel  more  com- 
pletely. Thirdly,  to  provide  a  m«  ans  of  trans- 
portation for  those  people  who  had  used  all 
their  gas  stamps.  I  would  propose  that  the 
federal  government  divert  all  highway  funds 
and  gas  taxes  to  subsidize  mast  transit  sys 
terns. 

Prom  1940  to  1965.  passenger  <*rs  registered 
In  the  U.S.  Increased  from  27 .372.000  to  74. 
904.000  while  electric  railway  (ilevated.  sur 
face  and  subway)  and  trolley  cdach  routes  of 
the  transit  Industry  decreased   from  21,527 
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miles  to  2.939  miles.  Re-establishing  the 
superiority  of  the  mass  transit  system  over 
the  automobile  would  not  only  ease  the  air 
pollution  problem,  but  It  would  also  ease 
urban  traffic  congestion.  For  example.  In  one 
hour,  an  expressway  lane  accommodates  3,250 
auto  passengers  or  6.750  bus  passengers,  while 
a  single  rail  line  can  handle  48.000  com- 
muters. 

The  oil  Industry  Is  financially  stable 
enough  to  withstand  gas  rationing  with  all 
the  tax  breaks  they  now  receive.  Besides,  less 
than  half  the  material  refined  from  crude 
oil  Is  gasoline.  Also  the  Richfield  Oil  Com- 
pany has  developed  an  anti-knock  additive  to 
replace  lead  and  Is  already  distributing  It  In 
the  Los  Angeles  area.  The  airline  Industry 
already  has  the  new  combustor  cans  and  Is 
waiting  for  the  old  ones  to  wear  out  before 
they  Install  them.  I  live  directly  under  the 
approach  to  San  Francisco  airport,  and  ev- 
ery night  when  the  air  Is  still,  a  sickening 
thick  odor  of  kerosene  settles  on  my  house, 
and  the  windows  and  doors  must  be  closed 
to  keep  It  out.  I  don't  believe  the  airlines 
Industry  should  be  allowed  to  wait  any 
longer.  In  addition  to  the  millions  of  tons  of 
air  pollutants  poured  Into  the  air  every  year, 
millions  of  acres  of  open  land  are  paved  over 
for  freeways.  For  these  reasons.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  freeway  expenditures  be  di- 
verted to  mass  transit  systems  for  the 
preservation  of  both  clean  air  and  open 
sp{u:es. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Michael  Joseph  Souza. 

Alta  Loma  Jr.  High  School. 

South  San  Francisco.  Calif.. 

January  26.  1970. 
Hon.  Mr.  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dia«  Me.  McCloskst:  As  you  well  know, 
our  world  Is  being  over  populated  and  pol- 
luted. I  have  some  suggestions  for  the  so- 
lutions. 

As  for  the  garbage  problem,  I  suggest 
pressing  It  Into  bricks,  as  done  in  Japan. 
This  will  make  a  useful  product.  It  will 
also  save  land  for  homes  instead  of  city 
dumps. 

I've  also  heard  that  scientists  have  come 
up  with  a  substance  to  wrap  food  that  dis- 
solves In  water.  ThU  Is  also  a  great  Idea 
because  they  have  come  up  with  a  solution 
for  Utter.  Since  it  dissolves,  the  chemicals 
break  up  and  can  do  no  harm  to  the  wa- 
ter which  flows  Into  the  seas. 

Air  pollution  Is  another  problem  which 
must  be  solved.  I  really  don't  think  It  can 
be  solved  completely,  but  some  things  can 
be  done  to  help  It.  Some  factors  are,  filters 
for  factories,  smog  control  for  cars,  and  chem- 
icals for  gasoline,  to  make  It  blo-degratable 
after  use.  Also  peace  In  the  world,  because 
bomb  dropping  Is  causing  radiation  and  air 
pollution. 

Over  population  Is  also  a  problem.  It  Is 
hard  to  decide  what  to  do,  but  I  think  abor- 
tion should  be  legalised,  but  only  with  paren- 
tal consent. 

Since  food  and  land  for  cultivating  Is 
scarce,  I  believe  farming  underwater  Is  a 
good  Idea.  It  produces  better  food  and  has 
more  protein  In  It. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Denisk  Mercie*. 

South  San  PaANCisco,  Calw., 

January  23.  1970. 
Hon,   Paul  N.   McClosket,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Sim:  I  have  been  thinking  about  the 
problems  of  pollution  and  the  population 
explosion.  1  would  like  to  share  my  Ideas  with 
you. 

To  stop  the  pollution : 

(A)  Ban  fireplace  burning  and  bar- 
becuelng. 
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(B)  Develop  electric  cars,  and  ration  them. 

(C)  Find  a  different  way  of  disposing  of 
our  garbage,  such  as  making  blocks  for  build- 
ing purposes. 

(D)  Shut  factories  allowing  steam  and 
smoke  to  escape,  find  other  ways  of  making 
the  products,  and  make  the  factories  pay  a 
stm  fine  If  they  continue  polluting  the  air. 

(E)  Develop  more  and  better  rapid  transit 
systems. 

(F)  Ban  smoking. 
(Q)  Find  scientific  ways  to  purify  air  and 

water  now  which  are  practical  and  inexpen- 
sive. 

Some  ways  to  control  the  population: 

(A)  Legalize  abortion. 

(B)  Sterilize  men  and  women  after  hav- 
ing a  second  child,  but  allow  them  to  adopt 
unwanted  children. 

(C»  Develop  a  kind  of  birth  control  with 
no  ill  effects. 

I  would  further  suggest  the  following  to 
help  solve  the  problem  of  the  surplus  popula- 
tion   already    here: 

(A)  Farm  the  ocean. 

(B)  Conserve  more  land  by  building  more 
apartments. 

(C)  Develop  more  food  which  would  yield 
a  higher  amount  of  protein  to  a  smaller 
amount  of  land. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  may  help  In  some 
small  way. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Sharon  Hammon. 

HiLLViEw  School, 

Atherton,   Calif., 

January  30,  1970. 
Paul  N.   McCloskey.  Jr.. 
Congress   of   the    United    Statnt, 
House  of  Representatives,  i 

Washington.    DC. 

Dear  Congressman  McCloskey;  As  the 
number  of  automobiles  on  the  road  increases, 
the  smog  problem  from  these  cars  Increases. 
Not  only  Is  It  a  California  problem,  but  one 
facing  the  entire  country.  Thus,  I  feel  a  need 
for  California's  smog  control  law  to  be- 
come a  nationwide  one.  Even  though  our 
state  has  this  law.  It  has  not  been  enforced 
strongly  enough.  Although  all  cars  are  re- 
quired to  have  a  smog  device,  not  all  are 
functioning  properly.  Police  check  only  to 
see  If  your  car  has  a  smog  device  but  not  If 
It's  working.  I  feel  that  there  should  be 
road  stops  to  check  out  each  car  for  their 
device.  They  could  do  this  and  or  set  out 
to  develop  a  machine  capable  of  checking 
on  the  effectiveness  of  each  one.  Slowly  but 
surely  this  would  help  cut  down  on  the  smog 
In  the  air. 

Thank  you, 

Mark  J.  Balestra. 

MiLLBRAE,  Calif.. 

January  28,  1970. 
Congressman  Pete  McCloskey, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  am  a  student  at  Taylor 
Intermediate  School  In  MlUbrae,  California. 
My  science  class  has  studied  the  matter  of 
population-explosion.  We  saw  various  films 
on  the  subject  before  writing  this  letter. 
After  giving  this  matter  much  consideration, 
I  have  a  suggestion  that  I  think  might  help. 

Education : 

We  must  use  the  mass  media  to  educate 
people  to  the  horrors  of  over-population,  but 
to  also  show  the  blessings  we  can  attain  by 
living  In  a  beautiful,  bountiful  and  health- 
ful country  that  Is  regulated  in  population 
size.  There  should  be  a  goal  set,  but  along 
with  It  a  knowledge  of  how  to  reach  this  goal. 

Assistance : 

All  men  and  women  should  be  able  to 
choose  their  method  of  achieving  this  limited 
family  society.  Help  should  be  available 
whether  It  be  to  teach  a  religious  method,  ad- 
vise on  the  best  contraceptive  for  the  Individ- 
ual or  to  direct  them  for  help  when  there  1« 
an  abortion  to  be  had.  Most  people  need  dl- 
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rectlon  after  they  have  made  their  decision 
and  it  Is  necessary  to  make  known  to  them 
where  they  can  get  such  direction.  It  would 
be  wonderful  to  be  able  to  offer  the  nearest 
church  as  a  place  to  come  for  help  even  In 
a  matter  such  as  this. 

I  thank  you  for  all  you  have  contributed 
toward  this  problem  in  the  past  and  feel  as- 
sured that  you  will  do  even  more  In  the 
future. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  E.  Saum. 

&IENLO  Park.  Calif.. 

January  28, 1970. 
Hon.  Paul  McCloskey, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Concerning  the  problems  of  pol- 
lution in  our  country  today,  I'd  like  to  share 
some  thoughts  with  you  and  hope  that  the 
following  ideas  will  be  given  some  considera- 
tion: 

(1)  A  retvirn  to  reusable  containers  for 
beverages,  etc.  This  would  eliminate  the  lit- 
tering of  beaches,  parks,  streets,  etc.,  with 
beer  and  soda  pop  cans.  If  the  reusable  con- 
tainers were  unbreakable,  we'd  stop  the  mess 
made  by  broken  bottles. 

(2)  Immediate  control  and  treatment  of 
raw  sewage  being  pumped  Into  the  oceans, 
rivers,  lakes  aiid  streams. 

(3)  Immediate  control  of  all  toxic  exhaust 
gases  being  emitted  from  cars  and  factories 
which  are  fouling  the  air  we  are  breathing, 
and  killing  birds  and  trees. 

(4)  A  National  effort  to  provide  exhaust- 
free  public  transf)ortatlon  of  such  high  qual- 
ity that  people  would  give  up  driving  their 
cars  short  distances. 

(5)  Very  strict  laws  and  penalties,  with 
strict  enforcement,  for  littering,  dumping,  oil 
leaks,  and  all  polluting  of  the  planet — at 
least,  our  part  of  it. 

(6)  An  organization,  such  as  NASA,  should 
be  formed  to  get  our  country  on  a  crash  pro- 
gram, similar  to  the  space  program,  which 
wovild  make  cleaning  up  our  environment  a 
dedicated  effort  by  the  best  brains  In  the 
country,  supported  by  a  concerned  Congress 
and  people. 

I  am  13  years  old.  I  go  to  Hlllvlew  School 
which  Is  a  few  blocks  from  your  Mother's 
house.  (I  see  her  often  at  the  Safeway.)  When 
you  come  to  Menlo  Park  next  time  I'd  sure 
like  It  If  you'd  come  by  our  school  for  a 
visit.  I  know  all  my  8th  grade  classmates — 
and  the  whole  school — would  be  more  than 
happy  to  meet  you. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Susan  L.  Paar. 

Cabrillo    Elementary    School, 

Crespi  and  Ladera, 
Pacifica.  Calif..  January  30,  1970. 
Paul  N.  McClosket,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McCloskey  :  This  letter 
is  In  reply  to  your  request  for  student  pro- 
posals to  solve  environmental  pollution.  The 
following  list  is  a  composite,  made  from 
three  eighth  grade  history  classes  at  Cabrillo 
Elementary  School  In  Pacifica. 

In  dealing  with  cleaner  air,  the  students 
said  that  the  federal  government  should  sub- 
sidize any  company  doing  research  and  test- 
ing on  a  non-gasoline  burning  engine.  Also, 
all  factories  should  be  required  to  use  some 
kind  of  filter  system  similar  to  the  smog  de- 
vices on  automobiles,  with  those  fac- 
tories not  complying  with  the  law  being 
heavily  fined.  In  addition,  the  government 
should  encourage  factories  to  use  nuclear 
energy  as  a  power  source  to  eliminate  the 
smoke  causing  smog. 

Factory  waste  should  not  be  dumped  into 
rivers  and  lakes,  but  rather  into  a  large  pond 
with  an  underground  pipe  at  the  bottom  of 
the    pond,    leading   the    sewage    far    under- 
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ground  and  spreading  It  thinly  so  that  it 
has  a  chance  to  deteriorate.  Once  again,  the 
government  would  have  to  encourage  such 
a  system,  but  It  need  not  be  financially.  In- 
stead, government  support  could  take  the 
form  of  a  positive  advertising  program, 
similar  to  the  NRA  Blue  Eagle  of  the  early 
1930's,  for  those  businesses  actively  seeking 
to  unpoUule  the  earth. 

Along  similar  lines,  a  company  could  be 
aided  to  come  up  with  a  machine  to  compress 
garbage  into  bricks  which  could  then  be 
used  In  a  positive  way.  The  amount  of  garb- 
age could  be  decreased  by  encouraging  vari- 
ous companies  to  sell  their  products,  such 
as  soda  pop,  in  re-usable  glass  or  non-break- 
able plastic  containers. 

Our  forests  can  be  saved  by  a  method  to 
make  paper  re-usable.  This  Involves  a  ma- 
chine which  removes  the  print  from  news- 
papers so  that  trees  would  not  have  to  be 
cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
paper. 

Lastly,  we  plead  with  you  to  use  your  pow- 
ers to  stop  the  off-shore  oil  drilling,  which 
as  you  know,  is  ruining  our  California 
beaches  and  wildlife. 

If  It  is  at  all  possible,  the  classes  involved 
in  making  these  suggestions  have  asked  me 
to  ask  you  If  they  could  hear  what  steps  your 
Conservation  Subcommittee  has  taken. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely. 

Miss  Gatle  Stewart. 

Belmont,  Calif., 

February  3.  1970. 
Hon.  Paul  McCloskey, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  apologies  for  the  delay  in 
sending  these,  but  Illness  has  kept  me  from 
doing  so.  I'm  sure  you  would  still  appreciate 
having  them.  I  have  also  enclosed  a  sheet 
with  compiled  statistics  gathered  from  these 
same  students  concerning  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  speech. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Augustus  R.  Cacciotti. 

San  Bruno,  Calif., 

January  26,  1970. 
Paul  N.  McClosket,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  McCloskey:  I  am  writing  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  to  our  school.  I  am  hon- 
ored that  you  have  the  faith  In  us  to  try  to 
solve  these  problems.  As  for  pollution,  I  will 
try  to  form  a  solution  for  each  type;  air, 
water,  land. 

In  air  pollution  the  factories  and  cars  do 
the  most  damage.  I  think  that  If  we  switched 
to  propane  it  would  reduce  the  smog  prob- 
lem drastically.  Whoever  thought  of  using 
propane  was  great.  So  I  think  that  problem 
is  solved  (almost).  As  for  factories,  I  think 
It  should  be  mandatory  for  the  smoke  to  be 
recycled  and  burnt  until  It  Is  reduced  to  car- 
bon dioxide,  water  vapor  and  re-usable  solids. 
This  would  stop  most  air  pollution.  As  for 
busses.  Just  discontinue  the  use  of  diesel 
engines  and  put  those  on  propane  too.  As  for 
planes,  switch  their  fuel  to  something  that 
doesn't  create  so  much  smog. 

As  for  water  pollution,  you  would  have 
to  clean  the  water  before  it  enters  the 
streams,  bays,  etc.  This  would  require  a  six 
step  process.  1.  First,  you  must  grind  up  the 
solids  and  let  them  sedlmentate.  2.  Then 
pump  diffused  oxygen  for  the  bacteria  to 
eat  the  sewage.  Then  cook  the  sludge  that 
remains.  There  Is  no  smoke  or  ash  from  the 
incinerator.  This  Is  where  conventional 
treatment  stops.  This  Is  where  the  stuff 
still  smells  and  is  muddy  brown.  3.  Then  add 
lime  to  remove  the  phosphorus.  4.  Then  sedi- 
ment this.  5  Then  pump  this  (the  water) 
through  a  nitrogen  tower  to  remove  am- 
monia. Then  add  carbon  dioxide  to  lower  the 
PH  factor.  Then  filter  the  last  solids.  6. 
Pump    through    charcoal    to    remove    smell 
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and  color,  besides  other  organic  items.  TTien 
Chlorinate  and  you  have  delicious,  flat,  wa- 
ter. This  process  is  already  being  used  in 
the  Diamond  Valley  of  California  and  in 
Pretoria,  South  Africa.  As  for  cleaning  up 
what  we've  already  done,  take  the  river  wa- 
ter and  pump  It  through  these  plants,  and 
have  people  get  to  work  and  pick  up  the 
solid  wastes. 

As  for  the  land  pollution,  there  are  sev- 
eral types.  Scrap  metal,  such  as  tin  cans,  au- 
tomobile hulks,  old  appliances,  etc.  They  can 
be  easily  melted  down.  As  they  are  all  steel 
or  steel  with  something  else,  they  would  all 
be  reusable.  But  lor  future  needs,  I  think 
we  should  stop  production  of  cans  entirely 
and  use  decomposable  containers.  They.  If 
thrown  away,  could  simply  be  taken  to  an 
enclosed  dumping  place  and  allowed  to  de- 
compose. After  three  days,  no  more  garbage! 
As  for  other  garbage,  all  burnable  could  be 
decomposed  by  oxygen-free  heating.  This 
would  break  down  the  paper  Into  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  among  traces  of 
decomposed  Ink. 

Most  of  all,  I  think  that  the  people  have 
to  get  up  and  help.  Legislation  alone  won't 
help. 

Sincerely, 

Robbie  Peffer. 

WiLLARD  R.  ENCVALL. 


Redwood  City,  Calif., 

January  30, 1970. 
To  the  Honorable  Representative  McCloskey: 

These  are  some  Ideas  on  how  to  reduce 
some  pollution:  Public  leaders,  federal,  state 
and  local,  should  express  goals  of  high  stand- 
ards of  environmental  quality  and  encourage 
all  citizens  to  strive  toward  these  goals  by 
commending  efforts  of  Individuals  and  groups 
such  as.  Scouts  leaving  outdoor  areas  cleaner 
than  they  found  them,  and  industries  mak- 
ing no  pollution.  Offer  tax  breaks  to  Installers 
of  anti-pollution  devices. 

A  good  way  to  start  people  thinking  about 
this  is  to  ask  the  public  for  detal^d  Ideas 
like  you  are  doing  now, 

where     to     get    the     MONET 

Study  revenue  sources  arising  from  deple- 
tion of  natural  resources  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  whole  country.  Tax  such 
things  as  the  following: 

Soil  nutrients  not  replaced  by  farmers: 

Trees  not  replaced  by  lumbering  firms; 

Minerals  not  replaced  by  miners  (petro- 
leum); 

Water  not  replaced  by  manufacturers; 

Oxygen  not  replaced  by  motorists  (cars 
gulp  down  huge  volumes  of  air); 

Sou  Erosion  and  Vegetation  loss  from 
developers; 

Animals  destroyed  by  damaging  natural 
habitat;  and 

People  smoking  when  someone  else  has  to 
breathe  It  or  If  they  toss  it  out  the  window 
of  a  car  and  start  forest  fires,  etc. 

Public  leaders  will  have  to  keep  constantly 
reminding  p>eople  with  the  aid  of  newspapers, 
TV,  radio,  and  their  own  speeches  and  letters. 
until  every  citizen  becomes  responsible  fcr 
the  good  of  everyone. 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  Stowell, 
Student,  Kennedy  Jr.  High  School. 

Atherton,  Calif., 

January  25, 1970. 
Hon.  Paul  N.  McCloskey, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  McCloskey:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  addressed  to  La  Entrada  SchoSl 
that  Invited  us  students  to  suggest  aids  for 
and  solutions  to  our  environmental  crlals. 

My  suggestions  deal  mainly  with  the  popu- 
lation explosion  and  air  pollution  In  the 
United  States. 

In  dealing  with  the  population  explosion, 
I  think  an  Indirect  but  efficient  control 
should  be  put  Into  effect:  If  a  family  has  one 
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or  two  children,  they  should  be 
exempt  a  certain  amount  of  monty 
child  from  their  Income  tax  returns 
present  system.  If  a  family  has 
two  children.  It  should  only  be 
exempt  money  for  two  children, 
ductlons  could  be  made  for  other 
the  family. 

This  law  shall  only  apply  to 
celved  after  the  date  the  law 
effect.  Families  w^lth  more  than 
all  conceived  before  the  date  the 
Into  effect,  should  deduct  for  all 
as  is  the  present  system. 

Air  pollution  is  already  confro 
huge  projwrtions.  It  Is  something 
to  be  handled  quickly  and  profici 
fore  fairly  radically.  The  major 
pollution  is  mostly  attributed  to 
of  cars  that  cram  our  highways 
offer  suggestions  in  order  to  curb 
air  pollution. 

Powerful  cars  with  big  engines 
gasoline  and   therefore  emit   niu^h 
fumes.  A  tax  could  be  applied 
engines  exceedmg  a  certain  nu 
Inches  or  engines  that  don't 
fuel  burning  elHclency  level.   ( 
don't  completely  burn  fuel  in 
during   the   explosion   stroke   of 
emit  a  lot  of  fumes.)  The  burnt 
can  be  tested  by  examining  the 
amount  of  the  exhaust. 

The  gasoline  tax  could  be 
"guiding"  people  to  buy  cars 
much  gas. 

I  hope  you  have  taken  an 
suggestions.  I  have  tried  to  ma|e 
clear  and  as  complete  as  I  can. 
Respectfully, 

Pete 
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Januar 
Hon.  PAtTL  N.  McCloskzt,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sn:  In  regard  to  your 
dressed  to  HlUvlew  School  con 
pollution,  my  suggestions  are  as 

First,  although  It  is  the  law 
that  all  vehicles  be  equipped  wit 
devices,  there  Is  no  individual 
ascertain  that  they  are  equipped 
devices   and  that   the   devices 
My  suggestion  would  be  to  make 
tlon  mandatory  and   to  require 
carry  an  annual  Inspection 
have  In  many  states. 

Secondly,  I  would  propose  that  those  com- 
panies or  Industries,  which  despll  e  warnings, 
continue  to  pollute  the  air  be  pei  lallzed  on  a 
monthly  basis  In  proportion  to  he  amount 
of  pollution  which  they  produce  As  soon  as 
It  became  economic  to  stop  pc  Uuting  the 
air,  they  would  cease  to  do  so 

Third,  and  finally,  I  suggest 
electric    plants    be    run    by    n 
rather  than  coal  or  petroleum. 
Sincerely, 

Kare^  Foster. 

McKlNLEY     SCHOOI  . 

Redwood   Crry.   C  alif. 

Februarf   4,  1970. 
Mr.   Paul  McCloskct, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McClosket:  We  arejstudents  at 
McKlnley  Junior  High  School  In  Redwood 
City  and  we  were  Informed  thi  t  you  were 
Interested  In  learning  about  stu  lent's  solu- 
tions to  various  envlronmenta  1  pollution 
problems. 

Several  suggestions  for  land  and  water 
pollution  are: 

1.  Pass  on  the  message  of  pollution  through 
television  by  showing  a  series  iof  pictures 
of  polluted  land  and  water  and  pjaylng  back- 
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ground  music  such  as  "America  the  Beauti- 
ful." At  the  end  of  this  the  people  should 
be  Informed  as  to  what  they  can  do. 

2.  Have  our  scientists  discover  some  chemi- 
cal which  could  dissolve  garbage  and  rubbish. 
We  could  give  this  chemical  to  all  our  fac- 
tories and  they  could  use  this  Instead  of 
burning  and  dumping  the  garbage  into  our 
streams  and  rivers. 

3.  More  chemical  plants  like  the  one  at 
the  Indian  Creek  Reservoir  which  changes 
the  raw  sewage  into  good,  drinkable  water. 

4.  The  manufacturers  could  reduce  gar- 
bage and  debris  Into  ashes  by  using  atomic 
energy. 

5.  People  should  start  the  reusage  of  tin. 
aUimlnvim  cans,  glass,  cardboard  and  paper. 

Tin.  glass  and  aliunlnum  cans  could  be 
remelted  and  reused.  This  would  mean  less 
air  and  water  pollution  because  less  ore 
would  be  smelted.  This  would  also  ease  up 
the  strain  on  our  diminishing  resources  of 
minerals. 

Paper  and  cardboard  could  be  made  into 
pulp  and  reused.  This  would  help  save  the 
forests. 

A  small  deposit  could  be  offered  or  the 
community  could  be  urged  to  support  drives 
to  collect  these  articles. 

Several  suggestions  were  made  about  air 
pollution: 

1.  Invent  cars  and  other  types  of  trans- 
portation which  run  on  steam  or  air  pres- 
sure instead  of  gasoline  and  oil. 

2.  Instead  of  smoking  fireplaces  we  could 
have  natural  gas  burning  fireplaces.  We 
would  still  be  able  to  have  fireplaces,  but  in- 
stall gas  furnaces. 

3.  Build  rapid  transit  systems  in  metro- 
politan areas.  Pay  heavy  tolls  or  taxes  on 
highways  and  little  or  no  no  fare  on  the 
transit  systems.  People  will  be  forced  to  use 
the  systems.  This  would  lessen  automobiles 
which  are  polluting  the  air.  For  example: 
Raise  the  Bay  Bridge  toll  to  $2.00  or  more 
and  make  the  fare  on  B.A.R.T.  or  buses  about 
20c. 

4.  Natural  gas  would  be  cheaper  than  other 
fuel  used  for  heating  and  would  not  emit 
nearly  as  many  Impurities  In  the  air. 

In  addition,  heating  natural  gas  is  also 
a  solution  to  the  gasoline  combustion  en- 
gine. Converting  a  regular  gasoline  engine 
to  natural  gas  engines  would  not  be  a  great 
problem  and  it  Is  also  rather  Inexpensive. 

5.  Get  something  like  a  giant  cigarette 
filter  which,  when  placed  over  a  smoke  stack, 
would  sort  of  soak  up  the  smoke.  Naturally, 
this  filter  would  have  to  be  changed  fre- 
quently. 

6.  Search  for  a  different  type  of  engine 
such  as  steam  or  electric. 

We  also  had  a  suggestion  on  the  population 
explosion : 

Put  a  heavier  tax  on  families  with  three 
or  more  children  rather  than  making  chil- 
dren tax  deductible. 

We  should  have  more  laws  on  pollution 
and  we  should  also  enforce  them  Just  as 
strong  as  any  other  law  or  more  so! 

Thank  you  for  asking  us  to  contribute  our 
Ideas  to  you. 

We  hope  our  ideas  will  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration. We  are  sure  that  If  you  do  use 
some  of  our  suggestions  and  enforce  more 
pollution  laws  we  would  all  breathe  easier. 

We,   the  8th  grade  students  of  Mrs.  TU- 
ford's  4th  period  class,  thank  you  again. 
Sincerely, 

Cathy  Olahn. 

January  29,  1970. 
Hon.  Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Jr., 
Belmont,  Calif. 

My  Dear  Mr.  McCloskt:  We  feel  that  to 
keep  down  the  population  of  this  Nation, 
people  should  adopt  children  instead  of  hav- 
ing their  own  there  are  many  children  who 
have  been  orphaned  in  wars  and  accidents. 
It  Is  difficult  to  place  many  of  these  children 
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because  of  their  age,  race,  and  unfortunate 
defects.  We  know  that  these  children  need 
the  love  and  affection  that  a  real  family  can 
give  them. 

To  promote  the  public's  Interest  In  this 
problem,  billboards  and  posters  with  pic- 
tures of  the  most  needy  children  can  be  put 
up  across  the  nation  instead  of  billboards 
advertising  various  commercial  products. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Kathleen  Coleman. 
Becky  Pecchenino. 

PoRTOLA  Valley.  Calw., 

January  30,  1970. 
Hon.  Paul  N.  McCloskey. 
Belmont.  Calif. 

Our  Dear  Mr.  McCloskey:  Enclosed  are 
our  ideas  for  preventing  overpopulation  and 
air  pollution. 

The  pill  is  a  good  idea  except  there  Is  a 
theory  that  It  causes  cancer.  If  a  new  con- 
traceptive was  Invented  that  was  pre-tested 
for  safety,  this  might  solve  the  problem. 

Our  second  idea  Is  to  pass  a  law  that 
would  impose  a  tax  upon  parents  who  have 
more  than  two  children.  This  would  be  so 
because  there  would  t>e  a  law  limiting  two 
children  per  couple.  Poor,  uneducated  peo- 
ple cannot  curb  this  problem  with  ease  so 
contraceptives  could  be  provided  to  them 
with  no  cost. 

To  nip  overpopulation  In  the  bud  there 
could  be  a  school  educational  program  that 
teaches  children  the  dangers  of  an  over- 
populated  society.  If  they  were  taught  when 
they  were  young,  this  program  would  Inform 
them  of  this  problem  when  they  are  at  a 
susceptible  age. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  air  pollution, 
the  car.  of  course,  is  the  main  problem.  One 
idea  of  ours  is  for  Congress  to  pass  a  bill 
where  by  a  certain  date,  if  the  auto  and 
oil  Industries  have  not  put  forth  money  In 
research  into  the  production  of  a  better 
car,  the  taxes  on  these  industries  would 
rise  substantially.  The  goal  of  this  bill 
would  be  to  develop  a  non-polluting  car 
that  had  either  a  different  type  of  engine, 
fuel  or  both. 

Another  idea  of  ours  would  be  for  Congress 
to  set  up  a  non-i>artisan  Investigating  com- 
mittee that  would  find  out  exactly  who  are 
the  factories  that  are  depositing  considerable 
amounts  of  pollutants  Into  the  air.  The  next 
thing  this  committee  would  do  would  be 
to  expose  them  to  the  public  and  ask  them 
to  cut  down  their  pollution  to  a  standard 
percentage  or  else. 

Airplanes  also  cause  a  substantial  amount 
of  pollution.  First  of  all  the  number  of 
flights  should  be  reduced  which  would  also 
help  the  air  traffic  controllers.  The  airlines 
should  be  required  by  F.A.A.  to  equip  the 
planes  with  better  equipment  to  stop  pollu- 
tion than  they  have  now.  They  might  also 
try  to  develop  better  fuels. 

Finally,  we  think  that  a  bill  should  be 
passed  by  the  National  Corigress  that  would 
prohibit  all  types  of  outdoor  burning. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  It  if  you  would 
take  into  consideration  our  Ideas. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Theodore  C.  Alway. 
Brain  H.  Japte. 

Menio  Park,  Calif.. 

January  30, 1970. 
Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr., 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  McCloskey:  The  technical  prob- 
lems of  smog  and  air  pollution  due  to  gasoline 
engines,  have  already  been  solved.  Working 
equipment  has  been  tested  and  proven  In 
automobiles  many  times.  If  you  really  would 
like  to  do  something  about  this  problem  you 
could  pass  and  enforce  a  law  using  these  new 
smog   control   devices   called  fuel-lnjectors. 
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They  are  run  by  computers  that  measure 
Just  the  right  amount  of  gas  that  your  engine 
requires  and  no  more.  This  also  would  save 
people  more  money  on  gasoline  and  they 
would  get  more  power  and  no  smog,  for  their 
money's  worth.  This  would  cut  Inflation  by 
not  making  gas  cost  so  much  per  gallon.  Also 
Including  the  fact  that  they  couldVbe  in- 
stalled In  every  car  across  the  countryVh  one 
year  for  $300,000. 

I  have  another  suggestion  that  could  help 
this  operation  get  started. 

A.  When  people  buy  these  cars  they  would 
have  no  fee  for  registration  and  licensing 
their  new  car. 

B.  If  either  you  or  the  California  legislators 
could  work  it  out  so  that  there  would  be  no 
toll  for  bridges  on  cars  with  these  new 
devices. 

C.  Make  or  suggest  a  bill  to  make  It  Illegal 
to  drive  a  car  without  this  new  device. 

I  have  been  studying  and  listening  to 
people's  various  ways  and  ideas  over  the  last 
6  months  on  smog  control,  and  I  have  formed 
several  different  views  on  pollution  and  how 
to  prevent  It.  I  am  very  happy  that  your  letter 
has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  express  my 
views.  I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  in  finding 
a  good  solution  to  this  terrlbly-nerve-racl:lng 
problem  In  California  as  well  as  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Kathy  Hubbell. 

P.S. — If  you  wish  to  know  actual  names  of 
the  fuel-lnjector  devices,  people  and /or  see 
the  50,000  mile  test  results  I  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  them  to  you. 


GLENDALE  SERVICE  CLUBS  YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE.  BRIEF 
HISTORY  AND  STATISTICS 


HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Glendale  Service  Clubs  Youth  Employ- 
ment $ervice  was  formed  in  August  1967, 
by  interested  service  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, to  continue  the  youth  employment 
service  started  in  1951  by  the  Sertoma 
Club  of  Glendale. 

Mrs.  Frances  Grigsby  has  been  direc- 
tor of  YES  since  1954.  She  is  highly  quali- 
fied and  dedicated  to  this  service. 

The  Glendale  YES  Is  known  through- 
out the  country,  and  hardly  a  month  goes 
by  that  we  do  not  receive  a  request  for 
assistance  in  setting  up  a  service  of  this 
kind  in  other  areas. 

Each  year  the  number  of  placements 
has  increased,  to  approximately  2,000  last 
year. 

This  is  a  service  to  the  community  in 
many  ways.  It  puts  money  into  the  hands 
of  youngsters  who  in  turn  spend  it  in 
Glendale  to  aid  the  economy.  It  is  a  serv- 
ice to  the  Glendale  citizenry  who  need 
a  babysitter,  a  yardboy,  a  part-time 
office  girl,  stockboy,  delivery  boy.  hos- 
pital service  persoimel,  et  cetera.  It  keeps 
our  young  people,  our  potential  labor 
market,  in  Glendale.  It  relieves  the 
schools  of  supplying  employment  serv- 
ices to  the  students,  but,  more  important, 
it  teaches  young  people  responsibility  to 
an  employer,  and  makes  for  better  future 
full-time  employees.  It  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  Glendale  Police  Department 
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that  YES  is  "the  best  deterrent  to  juve- 
nile delinquency  in  Glendale." 

Our  budget  of  $4,500  is  met  through 
volunteer  donations,  basically  service 
clubs,  individuals,  and  now  recently  the 
Glendale  Key  Merchants  Fashion  Show. 

The  service  does  not  provide  any  funds 
in  the  way  of  fees.  Our  only  expenses  are 
for  the  meager  salary  we  pay  our  direc- 
tor, Mrs.  Frances  Grigsby,  the  telephone 
and  the  answering  service.  OflSce  space  is 
donated  by  one  of  our  merchants. 

Keeping  the  doors  of  YES  open  has 
not  been  easy,  but  with  the  support  of 
our  local  townspeople  who  hope  to  con- 
tinue our  youth  employment  service  for 
many  years  in  the  future. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  ISRAEL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  want  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  security  for  the  nation 
of  Israel.  Presently,  the  Arab  world,  with 
a  population  of  51  million,  is  waging  a 
war  of  attrition  against  Israel,  a  coun- 
try of  2.8  million  people.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  Arab  strategy  seem  to  be 
evident  as  illustrated  by  the  May  casu- 
alty list.  In  May,  61  Israel  soldiers  and 
civilians  were  killed — the  heaviest 
monthly  toll  since  the  1967  war. 

In  order  to  defend  themselves,  the 
Israelies  must  depend  heavily  on  air 
superiority.  Without  the  threat  and 
the  reality  of  air  strikes  against  strategic 
locations  and  massing  Arab  forces,  the 
possibility  of  an  Arab  land  invasion  may 
become  a  stimning  reality. 

In  order  to  aid  the  Egyptians,  Russia 
has  sent  thousands  of  military  person- 
nel and  advisers.  In  addition,  Russia  has 
armed  the  Egyptians  with  sophisticated 
antiaircraft  missiles,  advanced  Mig's  and 
Soviet  pilots  to  man  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Israelies  are  fighting 
for  their  very  existence.  They  carmot  af- 
ford to  lose.  While  working  for  peace  in 
every  way,  we  must  provide  Israel  with 
the  strength  to  deter  any  Russian-Arab 
intentions  of  eliminating  Israel. 

In  order  to  restore  the  balance  of 
power,  Israel  has  requested  additional 
jets.  Thus  far,  the  administration  has 
not  taken  firm  action  on  the  sale  of 
supersonic  jets  to  Israel.  I  believe  that 
we  should,  first,  urge  the  Russians  to 
withdraw  their  forces  from  the  Middle 
East  and,  second,  aid  Israel  and  allow 
her  to  keep  an  effective  and  valid  deter- 
rent. We  can  best  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  full-scale  hostilities  by  approving  the 
sale  of  supersonic  jet  aircraft  requested 
by  Israel  in  order  to  help  restore  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  joined  with  my 
colleagues  in  writing  the  President  urg- 
ing an  affirmative  decision  on  the  sale  of 
jets  to  Israel.  These  planes  are  vital 
to  the  preservation  of  the  balance  and 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  TO 
NINTH  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS- 
JUNE  15,  1970 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Wage  and  Price  Controls 

The  stubborn  problem  of  Inflation  Is  push- 
ing a  reluctant  President  towards  some  kind 
of  wage  and  price  restraint,  other  than  the 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  of  the  past. 
The  spiral  of  wages  and  prices  Just  hasn't 
responded  to  the  old  remedies  of  making  less 
money  available  and  tightening  the  govern- 
ment's budgets. 

The  President  had  expected  to  trim  the 
price  increase  rate  to  about  3  percent  in 
1969,  as  compared  to  a  rate  of  more  than 
4  percent  in  1968.  But  the  Administration 
ended  up  with  a  6.2  percent  increase  In  1969 
and  a  comparable  Increase  In  prices  early  this 
year.  In  addition,  unemployment  Is  running 
at  about  5  percent  this  year,  well  above  the 
3.5  percent  of  a  year  ago. 

The  appeal  for  patience  to  give  the  present 
policies  a  chance  to  work  Is  wearing  thin. 
Yet,  the  search  for  alternative  approaches  to 
restrain  wages  and  prices  has  yet  to  turn  up 
a  policy  which  is  effective. 

Even  though  several  distinguished  econ- 
omists have  concluded  that  only  mandatory 
wage  and  price  controls  will  stop  Inflation's 
spiral,  this  extreme  approach  Is  not  being 
considered  seriously  at  present.  An  appeal 
for  a  temporary,  voluntary  freeze  apparently 
has  been  set  aside  because  it  could  be  shat- 
tered by  the  automobile  labor  negotiations 
coming  up  this  summer.  The  revival  or  per- 
centage guidelines  as  a  test  of  Inflation  In 
wages  and  prices  appears  to  be  the  most 
definite  pMSSslblllty. 

This  approach,  often  called  incomes  policy. 
Is  a  supplement  to  the  primary  antl-lnflatlon 
weapons  of  credit,  tax,  and  spending  policy. 
The  Idea  Is  to  muster  public  opinion  against 
the  decisions  of  companies  and  unions  that 
press  for  higher  prices  and  wages. 

Congress  has  shown  an  interest  in  an  in- 
comes policy.  The  Hoiise  Banking  Commit- 
tee voted  to  support  legislation  which  would 
give  the  President  authority  to  control  wages, 
prices  and  rents,  though  he  would  not  be 
required  to  use  such  authority.  Another 
Committee  has  approved  legislation  which 
would  reinstate  the  voluntary  guidelines, 
setting  limits  for  wage  increases  and  price 
changes.  In  the  latter  case,  the  President 
would  be  urged  to  use  every  persuaislon  to 
keep  wage  and  price  levels  within  acceptable 
limits. 

Support  for  the  incomes  policy  approach 
comes  from  several  sources.  Arthur  Burns, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
former  adviser  to  the  President,  and  Pierre- 
Paul  Schweitzer,  managing  director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  are  backers  of 
the  policy.  Additional  support  comes  from 
the  presidents  of  Prudential  Insurance  Co.. 
Chase  Manhattan  Board.  Fortune  Magazine, 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  and  from  many  members 
of  Congress,  both  Republican  and  Democrat. 
Even  the  Treasury  Department's  head  econ- 
omist has  suggested  that  it  Is  time  for  the 
President  to  consider  some  type  of  incomes 
policy  to  curb  excessive  wage  and  price 
increases. 

While  no  one  expects  complete  success, 
the  sentiment  Is  growing  that  wage  and  price 
guidelines  should   at   least   be   tried.   They 
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and   consumer   Interests,   could 
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each  month.  The  Incomes  policy 
do  any  harm,  and  It  could  even 
down  a  little.  It  might  help   tc 
inflationary  psychology  which  Is 
tor  In  rising  prices  today. 
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to  believe  that  we  ought  to  try 
policy    to   help    avert    an 
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would  have  only  modest  success 
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that  present  policies  have  not 
rate    of    Inflation    and    somethi 
needed. 
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of  such  oppression  is  striking.  They  de- 
serve our  respect  and  commemoration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  day-to-day  con- 
cerns, we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the 
great  tragedy  suffered  by  the  citizens  of 
the  Baltic  States.  On  this  sad  anniver- 
sary let  us  again  remember  and  renew 
our  support  for  the  self-determination 
of  these  oppressed  people. 


June  16,  1970 
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HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3EN  T 
Tuesday,  June  16.  1S70 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speakei.  the  grim 
anniversary  of  the  Baltic  Sta  ,es  of  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  and  Estonia  is  )eing  com- 
memorated this  week. 

This  week  marks  the  30th  a  nniversary 
of  the  Soviet  in\-asion  and  th  dr  imposi- 
tion of  terror  on  these  f ree<  lom-loving 
countries. 

Between  June  14  and  June  1 1, 1940,  the 
Sonets  invaded  Latvia.  Lithiania.  and 
Estonia,  and  incorporated  them  into  the 
Soviet  regime.  Within  the  jiear,  thou- 
sands of  Eistonians,  Latvians,  and  Lith- 
uanians were  deported  to  he  Soviet 
Union,  mainly  the  dreaded  Sioeria. 

The  seizure  of  the  Baltic  States  has 
been  a  subject  of  serious  discussion  for 
some  time.  Four  years  ago.  the  House  and 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  sup  porting  the 
aspirations  of  Baltic  people: ;  for  self- 
determination  and  national  independ- 
ence. The  resolution  urged  th ;  President 
of  the  United  States  to  direct  ^ lorld  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  to  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  self-determination  of  the 
Baltic  peoples,  and  to  bring  t  he  force  of 
world  opinion  to  bear  on  restoration  of 
these  rights. 

I  feel  particularly  close  to  tliis  problem 
because  I  have  many  constituents  who 
have  escaped  Conununist  rule 
personally  heard  of   their 
periences. 

I  feel  that  by  renewing  ouij 
these  brave  people  of  the  Baltic  States 
we  show  our  renewed  devoUon  to  the 
hopes  of  all  people  for  liberty 

I  support  these  people  who 
endure  and  strive  for  freedoin.  I  salute 
their  spirit  and  commend  thepi  for  their 
courage. 

They  were  brutally  crushed 
viets,  and  yet  their  courage 
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•TWO  STEPS  AT  ONCE" 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    l»EW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
draw  closer  to  that  important  day — the 
day  the  House  votes  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  the  18- year- old  vote — it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  reflect  on  the  sig- 
nificance that  each  of  our  votes  will  have 
on  the  coui-se  this  Nation  takes  in  the 
coming  years. 

The  impact  of  the  original  Voting 
Rights  Act  cannot  be  denied — one  need 
only  look  to  the  recent  primary  election 
in  Alabama  to  note  that  black  voters 
played  a  significant  role,  and  a  role  that 
they  might  not  even  have  been  able  to 
play  were  it  not  for  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  But  certainly  we  have  not  reached 
the  millennium  in  this  regard  and,  there- 
fore, the  extension  of  the  act  is  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  same  procedures  will  con- 
tinue to  be  necessary  until  the  day  our 
racial  prejudices  dissipate  to  the  degree 
that  such  legislation  is  superfluous. 

Similarly,  if  our  common  coimsel  to 
students  and  young  people  to  "work 
within  the  system"  is  to  have  any  mean- 
ing whatsoever,  we  must  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  have  access  to  that  sys- 
tem. We  have  the  opportunity  before  us 
now  to  turn  our  rhetoric  into  reality  by 
granting  the  franchise  to  young  people 
across  the  Nation. 

As  each  member  considers  the  way 
that  his  vote  shall  be  cast.  I  offer  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Christian. 
Science  Monitor  of  June  8,  1970,  which 
I  believe  eloquently  yet  concisely  de- 
scribes the  issue  before  us: 

Two  Stxps  at  Oncc 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  shortly 
have  the  chance.  In  a  single  vote  on  extend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  of  taking 
at  least  two  steps  toward  greater  national 
unity. 

Many  black  Americans — more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  them — have  been  brought  into  the 
electoral  process  by  the  1965  bill,  which  Is  due 
to  expire  In  August.  The  original  bill  waived 
literacy  tests  In  states  in  which  fewer  than 
half  of  all  eligible  voters  registered  or  voted 
In  the  1964  election.  Federal  registrars  were 
also  sent  Into  the  seven  Southern  states  to 
which   the  bill   applied. 

The  Senate  In  March  voted  to  renew  the 
1965  act.  And  It  added  significant  amend- 
ments. The  literacy  test  ban  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  nation.  Residency  require- 
ments would  be  also  banned  nationwide  for 
presidential  elections.  Olven  the  political 
need  to  make  dvll-rlghts  action  seem  less  an 
Instrument  of  provocation  to  the  South,  and 
the  fact  that  the  mobility  of  the  population 
dlsenfranchles  many  voters  under  residency 
laws — as  well  as  simple  fairness — these 
amendments  make  sense. 


So  does  yet  another  amendment  to  the 
original  1965  act— giving  the  vote  to  18-year- 
olds. 

Granted  that  this  moment  In  history  Is 
seeing  something  of  a  backlash  against 
young  protestors,  as  witnessed  by  the  turn- 
down of  a  19-year-old  vote  referendum  by  the 
citizens  of  Oregon  recently.  Granted  that  the 
House  Itself  may  have  mixed  feelings  at  the 
moment  about  the  implications  of  the  youth 
movement,  and  its  own  history  of  little  In- 
terest in  enfranchising  the  young  (the  House 
has  never  even  debated  the  Issue.  In  commit- 
tee or  on  the  floon .  Granted  that  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  measure  is  not  yet  cer- 
tain. 

Nonetheless,  this  Is  a  moment  when,  more 
than  ever  before.  It  is  necessary  to  bring 
youth  Into  the  democratic  electoral  process. 
They  are  being  wooed  by  extremists  who  be- 
lieve that  the  orderly  elective  process  of 
change  Is  too  slow.  Is  In  the  hands  of  an  evll- 
mlnded  "establishment."  and  that  the  sys- 
tem must  be  overthrown,  not  worked  with- 
in. 

Apart  from  this  negative  reason,  there  Is 
also  a  greater  desire  among  the  young  today 
to  Influence  constructively  the  course  of  the 
nation's  events.  The  Intensive  youth  lobby- 
ing effort  In  Washington  going  on  at  the  mo- 
ment Is  one  sign  of  this. 

The  black  community,  too.  Is  being  wooed 
by  forget-the-system.  If  not  destroy-the- 
system  advocates.  There  Is  no  point  In  con- 
ceding the  ground  to  the  other  side.  The 
House  should  vote  to  extend  the  1965  act, 
with  the  Senate  amendments. 


BABE  RUTH  BASEBALL 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impor- 
tance of  baseball  to  today's  youth  cannot 
be  overlooked.  During  the  last  101  years, 
baseball  has  become  an  Integral  part  of 
our  summers,  acquiring  the  nickname  of 
our  'national  pasttime.''  Many  famous 
men  have  gained  prominence  through 
baseball,  among  them — Ty  Cobb,  Cy 
Young,  Lou  Gehrig,  Willie  Mays,  and  our 
Washington  Senators'  manager.  Ted  Wil- 
liams. Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all 
is  the  immortal  Babe  Ruth. 

That  the  baseball  organization,  founded 
in  1951,  bears  the  name  of  Babe  Ruth — a 
pitcher  who  could  hit,  converted  to  an 
outfielder,  and  the  holder  of  many,  many 
hitting  records,  for  example  his  714 
home  runs — is  a  tribute  to  a  great  player. 
Young  boys  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world  are  exposed  to  the  sport 
loved  by  this  outstanding  American. 

In  this  light  the  necessity  of  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  is  vital  to  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try. Through  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  we 
build  our  young  men  physically;  it  also 
presents  the  fundamentals  of  democracy, 
comp)etition  and  sportsmanship.  These 
fimdamentals,  which  are  presented 
through  all  sports  activity,  instill  pride 
in  these  boys,  and  stimulate  their  desire 
to  succeed  in  education,  in  sports,  and 
In  jobs,  thereby  creating  better  citizens. 
With  the  life  and  achievements  of  Babe 
Ruth  as  a  guide  for  them,  participation 
in  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  is  one  of  the  best 
experiences  available  to  the  yoimg  men 
of  our  coimtry. 


June  16,  1970 
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BOB    HOPE:    THE    SPIRIT    OF    THE 
FOURTH  OF  JULY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Hope 
is  leading  the  way  again.  He  is  spear- 
heading the  greatest  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration in  American  history,  and  it  will 
be  right  here  in  Washington. 

Most  of  us  in  Congress  will  be  back 
home  with  our  neighbors  for  this  tra- 
ditional occasion.  July  4  will  be  a  pro- 
gram of  prayer,  of  honor  for  our  flag, 
and  climaxed  when  we  pause  with  hu- 
mility and  respect  to  recall  the  greatness 
of  the  inception  of  our  Republic.  But 
these  are  our  hometowns — Grassroots, 
U.S.A. 

And  thank  the  good  Lord.  Bob  Hope  is 
bringing  this  same  patriotic  spirit  into 
the  city  of  Washington.  Washington, 
more  than  any  city  in  our  Nation,  needs 
the  rejuvenation. 

Down  in  Texas  we  list  our  heroes  at 
every  opportunity.  They  are  all  Texans 
of  years  gone  by  including  Houston.  Aus- 
tin. Travis,  and  Crockett.  But  today  we 
have  a  contemporary  Texan  whom  we 
consider  the  lone  star  in  our  Lone  Star 
flag.  He  is  Bob  Hope.  He  was  not  born 
in  Texas.  He  has  never  lived  there.  He 
does  not  vote  there.  But  Hop)e  is  as  much 
of  Texas  as  the  hot  sun  in  the  summer 
and  the  north  wind  in  the  winter.  Bob 
Hope  is  always  with  us  in  spirit — he  is 
all-American  and  in  Texas  we  rate  him 
the  champ. 

All  of  this  to  say  that  I  read  an  excel- 
lent editorial  in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
of  June  10.  written  by  the  editor,  Felix 
R.  McKnight,  which  sums  up  how  Tex- 
ans feel  about  Bob  Hope. 

The  editorial  follows: 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  a  citizen  named 
Bob  Hoi>e  will  stand  alongside  the  Wash- 
ington Moniunent  and  ask  his  brothers  to 
cool  their  differences  and  act  like  Americans. 

It  used  to  be  done  every  Fourth  of  July — 
all  over  the  land. 

Somehow,  It  went  out  of  style.  And  we 
haven't  been  the  same  since. 

But  Bob  Hope,  who  has  earned  his  creden- 
tials, win  use  the  same  hallowed  slope  that 
has  been  available  to  war  dissenters  to  rally 
his  distressed  nation  around  Its  flag. 

He  wants  a  half-mllUon  persons  to  crowd 
the  monument  grounds  and  he  wants  every 
television  viewer  in  the  50  states  to  tune  In 
on  an  "Honor  America  Day."  It's  his  Idea, 
and  a  superb  one,  to  show  the  world  that  we 
are  not  the  total  suckers  they  prattle  about. 

Corny?  Maybe,  by  a  few  of  today's  stand- 
ards. But  beautiful  to  most  Americans — if 
they  will  get  up  their  guts,  shake  their 
timidity  about  national  pride  and  sing  out. 

This  Is  no  pro  or  con  matter  with  Bob 
Hope.  It  Is  not  a  rebuttal  to  antiwar  ele- 
ments. 

"We're  trying  to  keep  the  war  out  of  this; 
to  make  this  a  celebration  Instead  of  a  dem- 
onstration," Hope  said.  "We  want  this  to  be 
the  biggest  celebration  In  American  history." 

It  will  be  an  all-day  affair,  like  an  old 
Fourth  family  outing,  and  It  will  be  staged 
by  another  group  of  all -Americans,  Wait 
Disney's  crowd. 

Besides  Hope  will  be  another  alternate 
emcee.  BUly  Graham,  and  other  famed  per- 
sonalties who  want  to  publicly  acknowledge 
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their  faith  In  a  battered,  but  magnificent, 
nation  of  free  people. 

Along  toward  the  end  of  the  day,  Hope 
hinted,  a  featured  "speaker"  might  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  a  day  for  all  Americans,  and  that 
includes  reasoning  dissenters.  It  won't  be  a 
pl£u:e  for  counter  demonstrations — and  the 
greatest  of  all  shows  of  strength  could  come 
If  It  goes  off  without  a  marring  incident. 

Bob  Hope  deserves  that — whether  some  are 
opposed  to  national  policy.  He  respects  their 
right  to  their  bag,  but  he  loathes  violence. 
He  should  have  their  respect. 

It's  something  another  man  of  35  years  ago 
might  have  done. 

Sadly,  very  few  of  the  Immediate  younger 
generations  ever  beard  of  a  man  named  Will 
Rogers. 

He  was  a  Claremore.  Okla.,  cowhand  who 
twirled  a  lariat,  brushed  back  a  wayward 
cowlick,  squinted  one  eye — and  said  a  lot  of 
wise  things. 

Win  Rogers  twitted  presidents  In  homey, 
spontaneous  humor.  He  could  take  the  heav- 
iest national  Issues  and  Iron  them  out  In 
plain  language  that  all  could  understand.  He 
had  wisdom — like  you  get  from  living  with 
plain  folk  and  just  listening. 

He  loved  his  country  and  he  tried  to  keep 
It  on  a  straight  path  with  his  dally  little 
two-paragraph  gems  that  most  newspapers 
published  on  the  front  page.  He  kidded  and 
he  poked  fun — but  the  last  sentence  of  every 
column  was  always  frosted   in  horse  sense. 

He  was  sort  of  a  national  referee.  His  rul- 
ings were  always  fair  and  he  didn't  need 
brick  or  bottles  or  firebombs  to  dissent.  He 
used  only  words;  words  of  depth,  reason. 
com{>asslon   and   understanding. 

Will  Rogers  died  long  before  his  time  In 
an  Alaskan  plane  crash.  Million  of  Americans 
who  knew  him  have  said  millions  of  times 
these  days:  .  .  .  "If  we  only  had  a  Will  Rogers 
these  days  .  .  ." 

The  closest  we'll  come  to  a  Will  Rogers  is 
Bob  Hope.  He  has  the  national  Image  and 
respect.  He  has  the  same  intense  love  for  his 
country,  and  he  has  the  guts  to  stand  up  to 
any  heckling  hippie. 

It  would  be  fairly  safe  to  say  that  next  to 
the  presidency.  Bob  Hope  probably  carries 
as  much  national  respect  as  any  man.  He 
has  given  many  years  of  his  life  to  building 
that  confidence. 

He  takes  Christmas  to  battlefields.  He  has 
been  doing  It  for  years.  He  Is  a  solid  hvmian- 
Itarlan.  He  Is  a  funny  man.  all  right,  but  he 
also  has  the  sincerity  and  bellevablUty  that 
made  Will  Rogers  before  him. 

Bob' Hope  practices  what  be  preaches.  He 
Is  no  fair  weather  American.  He  Is  Just  the 
fellow  to  be  standing  by  the  Washington 
Monument  on  July  4tb. 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
INVASION  OP  THE  THREE  BALTIC 
REPUBLICS  BY  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  will  soon  observe 
the  194th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  During  the  almost  two 
centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  July  4, 
1776,  our  Nation  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  peoples  all  over  the  world.  Many  of 
them  have  obtained  their  own  independ- 
ence since  the  Foimding  Fathers  severed 
the  ties  that  previously  bound  us  to  the 
British  Empire. 
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Unfortunately,  while  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  and  Europe  div- 
ing the  19th  centry  and  many  countries 
of  Africa  and  Asia  during  the  20th  were 
gaining  their  freedom  from  colonialism, 
other  lands  were  being  deprived  of  their 
independence,  among  these  are  the  three 
Baltic  Republics — Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

Yesterday  was  the  30th  aruiiversay  of 
the  invasion  of  these  small  nations  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  on  June  15, 1940, 
when  the  Communists,  who,  along  with 
National  Socialist  Germany,  had  but  a 
short  time  before  taken  over  Poland, 
seized  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  Inde- 
pendence Day  with  oratory,  music,  and 
other  activities,  let  us  remember  to  offer 
up  prayers  that  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
Republic  will  soon  be  able  to  resume  their 
honored  places  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world. 


MAYOR  SIMS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  public 
service,  there  are  occasions  when  a  per- 
son of  extraordinary  quality  and  dedica- 
tion appears  on  the  scene  to  fulfill  a  high 
calling. 

For  over  32  years,  the  city  of  Euclid  in 
the  22d  district  has  had  the  invaluable 
service  of  Mayor  Kenneth  J.  Sims  who 
will  retire  on  June  19th.  The  Sims  ad- 
ministration has  been  a  model  of  good 
government  for  over  3  decades;  nonpar- 
tisan, reformist,  eflBcient,  smd  respected. 

Mayor  Sims  has  had  the  support  of  a 
coalition  of  citizens  who  believed  in  good 
government.  The  strength  of  this  coali- 
tion grew  in  every  successive  term.  The 
high  standards  of  public  administration 
which  have  characterized  his  work  in- 
sure that  Euclid  will  be  well-governed. 
The  citizens  are  accustomed  to  these 
standards.  They  will  not  settle  for  less. 

Life  in  the  city  of  Euclid  is  a  warm, 
satisfying  experience.  People  care  about 
each  other — as  the  city  cares  about  its 
people.  This  is  part  of  the  Sims  heritage. 

Although  the  city  of  Euclid  has  grown 
in  the  Sims  administration  from  13,000 
to  over  80,000,  the  citizens  are  still  treat- 
ed as  special  people  by  their  mayor. 

In  a  quiet,  modest  and  dignified  way. 
Mayor  Sims  has  administered  public  af- 
fairs in  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
public  service. 

As  a  grateful  resident  of  the  city  of 
Euclid,  I  join  with  my  fellow  citizens 
in  saying  "Well  done,  Mr.  Mayor."  May 
you  and  Mrs.  Sims  have  many  happy 
and  healthy  yeais  in  a  well-deserved 
retirement. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Cleveland  Press  of  June  12,  1970: 
Sims  or  Etrcuo  Is  a  Modkl  Matob 

The  Ideal  public  ofBcial  should  be  a  dy- 
namic Individual  of  absolute  Integrity,  enor- 
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mous  energy,   and   total   dedlcft^on  to  the 
community  he  senes. 

Few  men  live  up  to  such  higt 
Bui  one  who  always  has  Is  Kenxv  y 
68.  stepping  down  next  week  aX(er 
as  mayor  of  Euclid. 

The  dean  of  this  area's  top 
elected  In  1937  as  head  of  a  coalition 
after  a  Press   expose  of   gambll4g 
machine    operations    in    what 
modest-size    community    on 
vowed  to  clean  up  the  city  anc 
bigger  and  better  one.  and  he 

Under  Sims"  guidance.  Euclid 
a  rare  and  highly  enviable  suburban 
single  residents,  towering  apart 
Lake  Erie,  giant  industries,  successful 
merclal    developments,    pleasant 
areas,  and  a  school  system  to  niatch 

Ken  Sims'  career  is  a  lesson  in 
Ice.   He   has  earned   all   the   hodors 
received — and   will   receive — fron  i 
munity  he  has  been  part  of  for  so 
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AUSTEN  D.  WARBURTON  HONORED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE!<TATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  li  70 

Calif  )rnia 
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Mr.     EDWARDS    of 
Speaker,   the   city   of   Santa 
morrow  will  honor  one  of  it; 
ing     citizens,     Austen     D 
whose  name  is  sjnionymous 
service  in  that  community, 
ments   on   behalf   of   youth 
tion,  and  the  preservation 
tory  and  culture  have  been 
A  native  of  Santa  Clara, 
local  pioneer  family,  attorney 
mer  law  professor,  Mr. 
served  as  city  councilman  and 
of  Santa  Clara  and  was  chai 
board  of  freeholders  that 
present  city  charter.  He  was 
the  city's  perks  and 
ment  and  served  on  the  park* 
ation  commission  in  addition 
service,  planning,  and  historic 
commissions.  Because  of  hiJ 
terest  in  youth,  he  esUblishe(  I 
Clara  Juvenile  Justice 
served  on  the  county's  first 
prevention  commission.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Santa 
Advisory  Council,  which  he 
15   years   ago   to   work   with 
juvenile    offenders.    He    is 
member  of  the  Governor's 
on  Youth,  president  of  the 
Youth  Center,  and  serves  or 
on  the  boards  of  Eastfleld 
Adult  Guidance  Clinic, 
Valley  Village  Retirement 
Santa  Clara  County  Council 
Scouts.  He  is  also  vice 
Central  Area  United  Fund 
of  the  fund's  allocations 

His  interest  in  history. 
Indian  folklore  led  to  his 
the  city's  first  curator,  a 
especially  for  him.  His 
the  preservation  of  local 
ture  are  both  personal  and  c 
of  a  book  called  "Indian 
Northern  California  Coast.' 
prizewinning   collection   of 
fornia  art.  His  shows  of 
artifacts  have  long  been  a 
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mimity  pride.  He  initiated  the  annual 
heritage  tours  of  Santa  Clara  and  re- 
cently established,  with  other  leading 
citizens,  the  Santa  Clara  Foundation  to 
piomote  the  historic  preservation  of  the 
city.  For  the  past  6  years  he  has  judged 
and  participated  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Past  and  Present  Art  Show  which  has 
provided  the  nucleus  for  a  civic  art  col- 
lection through  its  purchase  awards.  He 
is  also  a  patron  and  legal  counsel  for  the 
Santa  Clara  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Such  far-ranging  and  faithful  com- 
munity service  is  rare  and  precious  and 
roundly  deserves  recognition  and  thanks. 
I  would  like  to  join  here,  for  the  Record, 
in  congratulating  Austen  D.  Warburton 
for  his  outstanding  contributions  to  a 
grateful  community. 


June  16,  1970 
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A  TRIBUTE   TO  SIDNEY  LICHTMAN 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
friend.  Assemblyman  Sidney  Lichtman. 
His  sudden  and  untimely  death  was  a 
deep  shock.  Along  with  his  dear  wife. 
Beverly,  and  his  two  sons.  Jay  and  Stev- 
en, and  other  members  of  his  family,  I 
deeply  mourn  his  passing. 

If  I  were  asked  to  describe  the  way  I 
best  remember  Sidney,  it  would  be  as  a 
fighter  for  what  he  believed  right  and 
just.  He  stood  out  because  he  brought 
dedication  and  tenacity  of  purpose  to  all 
his  many  endeavors.  When  the  odds  were 
against  him.  he  fought  the  hardest.  Odds 
did  not  mean  a  thing  to  Sidney,  and  he 
was  proven  right  every  time.  Yet,  along 
with  those  he  also  brought  the  most  im- 
portant characteristic — compassion. 

As  an  assistant  district  attorney  for 
Kings  County  and  as  an  assemblyman 
from  the  44th  assembly  district,  he  left 
an  indelible  mark.  His  ail  too  brief  years 
in  the  assembly  from  the  44th — the  dis- 
trict that  we  both  had  the  honor  of  suc- 
cessively representing^-demonstrated  his 
outstanding  grasp  of  the  important  prob- 
lems and  issues  confronting  the  citizens 
of  our  State  and  commimity. 

Sidneys  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  recognized  his  expertise  in  the 
area  of  criminal  law  and  procedure.  He 
was  a  most  progressive  legislator  in  the 
area  of  criminal  procedure — demonstrat- 
ing his  deep  concern  with  criminal  re- 
habilitation and  jury  trials  for  misde- 
meanor cases  in  New  York  City. 

He  was  involved  and  active  in  the  areas 
of  electoral  reform,  increasing  the  min- 
imum wage,  and  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18. 

I  remember  Sidney  as  kind,  gracious, 
and  thoughtful.  We  all  remember  him  as 
having  high  regard  for  his  fellow  man. 
His  service  to  the  community  in  official 
and  unofficial  capacities  is  testimony 
enough  to  that  fact.  He  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philan- 
thropies' Speakers  Bureau,  as  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Kings  County  Lodge  of  B'nai 
B'lith.    a    member    of    the    policemen's 


honor  league,  the  Kings  County  Crimi- 
nal Bar  Association — and  the  list  could 
continue. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  speak  about  a 
colleague  with  whom  I  had  worked  so 
closely  for  so  many  years.  Encomiums  do 
not  really  tell  the  story.  Rather,  I  would 
like  to  single  out  two  of  Sidney's  many 
attributes  for  special  mention. 

The  first  is  tlie  great  love  that  he  had 
for  his  wife.  Beverly.  Theirs  was  a  true 
marital  partnerehip.  and  they  were  a 
wonderful  team. 

The  second,  I  tliink,  was  his  stick-to- 
itiveness,  his  doggedness  in  overcoming 
what  sometimes  seemed  to  be  over- 
whelming and  insurmountable.  Sidney 
made  others  who  came  in  contact  witli 
him  respect,  admire,  and  love  him.  Be- 
cause of  this,  he  had  the  marks  of  a  truly 
great  man. 

His  deeds  and  his  many  friendships 
are  ample  testimony  to  the  type  of  man 
he  was.  While  it  is  with  sadness  tliat  we 
pay  tribute  to  his  memory,  we  must  re- 
member that  he  accomplished  what  few 
men  ever  do:  He  made  a  true  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  of  his  fellow  man. 

In  summai-y.  I  think  that  we  can  de- 
scribe Sidney's  life  with  the  following 
creed: 

You  walk  through  this  life  but  once.  All 
the  good  you  can  do  to  your  fellow  man.  do 
It  now.  Do  not  defer  It  nor  deter  It.  for  you 
may  not  pass  this  way  again. 


BALTIC  STATES  FREEDOM 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   NEW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
we  noted  the  30th  axmiversary  of  the  de- 
portation of  thousands  of  citizens  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithusmia.  At  that 
time.  I  inserted,  with  my  comments,  the 
text  of  the  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416,  which  was  passed  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial  by  the 
respected  columnist  David  Lawrence 
dealing  with  this  same  subject.  This  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  AsbxuT  Park,  N.J., 
Press,  of  June  11,  1970,  and  I  believe  is 
an  excellent  discussion  of  the  need  for 
attention  toward  the  unfortimate  peo- 
ples of  the  Baltic  nations. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Both  Sides  op  Major  Wab  Paid  Dividends 

FOB  Russia 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — It  Isn't  often  that  a  nation 
fights  on  both  sides  of  a  major  war  and  comes 
out  with  a  big  prize  derived  from  each  ad- 
versary. 

The  younger  generation  of  today  wasn't 
even  born  when  it  all  happened.  For  on  th» 
15ih  of  this  month,  a  tragic  anniversary  will 
be  recorded.  On  that  day  in  1940  the  Soviet 
Union — then  an  ally  of  Nazi  Germany — 
annexed  Lithuania,  Estonia  and  Latvia,  which 
the  Red  Army  had  invaded  and  occupied 
after  the  conquest  of  Poland.  Later  on,  when 
Hitler  turned  on  the  Russian*  in  June  1941, 
America  came  to  their  aid.  and.  as  a  cotue- 
quence  of  the  victory  of  the  Western  AUlea, 
the  Soviet  Union  was  able  to  secure  doml- 
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nant  control  over  the  so-called  independent 
governments  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary. Rumania.  Bulgaria  and  East  Germany. 

Without  Hitler's  help,  the  Russians 
wouldn't  have  acquired  the  Baltic  states. 
Without  America's  aid.  they  wouldn't  have 
won  control  of  the  "captive  nations"  of  East- 
em  Europe. 

The  seizure  or  the  Baltic  states — Lithuania. 
Latvia  and  Estonia — has  for  many  years  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  United 
States,  and  efforts  have  been  made  In  the 
United  Nations  to  persuade  the  Russians  to 
liberate  the  three  countries.  The  United 
States  government  has  over  the  past  30 
years  maintained  a  policy  of  non-recognition 
of  the  occupation  of  the  Baltic  states.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
again  and  again  expressed  disapproval  of 
the  Soviet  course. 

Just  four  years  ago,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, each  by  unanimous  vote,  adopted  a  con- 
current resolution  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  "to  direct  the  attention  of 
world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at 
other  appropriate  international  forums  and 
by  such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to 
the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania, and  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples."  The  resolution 
says: 

"The  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien  subju- 
gation, domination,  and  exploitation  consti- 
tutes a  denial  of  fundamental  human  rights, 
is  contrary  to  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the  promo- 
tion of  world  peace  and  cooperation  .  .  . 

■AU  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination:  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development. . . . 

"The  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of 
these  rights  by  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union." 

An  organization  called  "Americans  for 
Congressional  Action  to  Free  the  Baltic 
States"  was  formed  a  few  years  ago,  and 
Richard  M.  Nixon  has  been  a  member  of  its 
honorary  committee  since  1967. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  descendants 
and  relatives  of  natives  of  Lithuania.  Latvia 
and  Estonia  residing  in  America  today,  but 
many  citizens  with  no  ethnic  connections 
have  eJso  been  sympathetic  with  the  move- 
ment to  terminate  the  enslavement  of  the 
Baltic  states  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
restore  their  independence. 

The  occupation  of  the  Baltic  states  since 
1940  has  been  called  one  of  the  most  brutal  of 
all  times.  The  three  countries  have  lost  more 
than  one  fourth  of  their  entire  population. 
During  the  period  between  1940  and  1952, 
some  30,000  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters 
were  klUed  in  an  organized  resistance  move- 
ment against  the  Invaders.  Cessation  In  1952 
of  armed  guerrilla  warfare  didn't  end  the 
protest  against  Soviet  domination,  and  pas- 
sive resistance  has  continued,  while  efforts 
to  present  the  case  of  the  Baltic  states  have 
proceeded  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

At  a  time  when  Western  powers  have  been 
granting  freedom  and  independence  to  many 
nations  In  Africa.  Asia  and  other  areas,  liber- 
ation of  the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia  has  not  had  the  widespread  supp>ort 
it  deserves.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  get 
a  supplementary  resolution  passed  by  Con- 
gress soon  to  reaffirm  that  all  people  have 
the  right  to  self-determination,  which  means 
the  right  freely  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment and  to  pursue  their  own  development. 
The  objective  la  to  persuade  the  administra- 
tion here  to  bring  the  Issue  of  the  Baltic 
states  before  the  United  Nations  and  to  pre- 
sent again  to  the  world  the  case  for  complete 
withdrawal  of  the  Soviets  from  Lithuania. 
Latvia  and  Estonia. 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or-  TTNNrSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill,  HH.  16061,  to  amend 
section  15(d)  of  the  Termessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933  to  increase  the 
amount  of  bonds  which  may  be  issued  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

This  is  legislation  which  I  feel  is  vi- 
tally needed  as  I  know  how  important 
TVA  services  are  to  Tennessee  and  sur- 
rounding States. 

Recently,  Mr,  J.  D.  Brown,  Washing- 
ton representative  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Public  Power  Association,  gave  his 
"Washington  Report"  at  the  24th 
TVPPA  annual  meeting  at  Jekyll  Island, 
Ga. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Brown  dwells  con- 
siderably on  the  subject  of  TVA  bond 
ceilings.  His  vievre  on  this  legislation  are 
enlightening  and  I  feel  they  should  be 
made  available  to  readers  of  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washdjcton   Repobt 
(Remarks  by  J.  D.  Brown) 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  join  with  TVA's 
Manager  of  Power,  Jim  Watson,  at  what  will 
surely  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power 
Association's  24  annual  meetings. 

My  assignment  at  this  meeting  is  to  dis- 
cuss the  Washington  scene. 

Last  year  I  told  you  that  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  Washington  scene  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  were  the  departure  of  Lister 
Hill  of  Alabama  from  the  U.S.  Senate — a  fact 
that  today  still  has  not-insignificant  reper- 
cussions for  TVA — the  fact  that  a  vacancy 
existed  on  the  TVA  Board,  and  that  Red 
Wagner  was  the  obvious  choice — a  vacancy 
which,  to  the  Administration's  credit,  has 
been  filled  by  Mr.  Wagner  .  .  .  and  that 
within  a  few  months  TVA  would  necessarily 
ask  the  Congress  for  an  increase  in  the  ceil- 
ing on  TVA's  authority  to  issue  revenue 
bonds  and  notes  to  finance  power  supply 
expansion  in  the  Valley. 

THX    BOND    CEIUNC 

The  bulk  of  my  remarks  today  will  deal 
with  the  major  "TVA  Issue  In  the  Congress 
today:  the  proposal  to  increase  TVA's  reve- 
nue bond  authority. 

Why  is  this  revenue  bond  celling  Impor- 
tant? What  does  It  really  mean  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley? 

The  plain  fact  is  that  a  celling  on  TVA's 
authority  to  borrow  money  Is  more  thtm  a 
dollar  celling;  it  is.  Indeed,  a  ceiling  on  the 
growth  and, progress  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
It  is  a  ceiling  on  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  form  growth  necessary  to  a  thriv- 
ing region  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  in  1959  that  the  Congress  first  au- 
thorized TVA  to  Issue  revenue  bonds,  notes, 
"and  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness,"  with 
a  celling  of  9750  million  on  the  amount  of 
bonds  and  notes  that  TVA  could  have  out- 
standing at  any  one  time.  While  everyone 
realized  that  the  $750  miUlon  celling  would 
soon  have  to  be  raised,  it  was  seven  years  be- 
fore TVA  had  to  come  back  to  the  Congress 
to  lift  the  ceUlng. 

It  Is  significant  to  keep  In  mind  that,  when 
the  initial  revenue  bond  bill  was  before  Con- 
gress, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mended a  ceiling  of  only  $200  million — 
enough  borrowing  authority  to  last  TVA  for 
only  a  couple  of  years.  This  was  under  a 
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Republican  President,  Dwight  Elsenhower, 
who  signed  the  revenue  bond  bill,  with  its 
$750  million  ceUtng,  into  law  in  August.  1959. 

Comes  1966,  and  the  need  to  raise  that 
ceUing.  On  the  Hill  the  key  figure  in  the 
House  is  Congressman  Bob  Jones  of  Alabama, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  which  considered 
TVA  bond  legislation.  Congressman  Jones 
had  been  a  co-author  and  stalwart  In  the 
1959  fight  lo  obtain  revenue  bond  authority. 

In  the  Senate  in  1966,  the  top  Valley  sup- 
porters are  two  Republclans — ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee — 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Senator  Howard  Baker  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

What  is  the  problem  in  1966?  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Mind  you,  there's  a  Demo- 
cratic President  now,  Lyndon  Johnson.  But 
it  matters  not  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 
the  goal  apparently  is  to  put  such  restrictions 
on  TVA  that  it  will  have  to  come  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  every  other  year  for  more 
bonding  authority.  The  Budget  Bureau  rec- 
ommends an  increase  in  TVA's  bond  celling 
of  only  $250  million — to  a  total  of  $1  blUion. 

But  TVA's  Congressional  friends  would  not 
stand  stUl  for  such  a  small  Increase  In  the 
borrowing  limit.  After  many  agonizing  weeks 
of  negotiation.  President  Johnson  finally 
agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  that 
the  celling  on  TVA's  borrowing  authority  be 
raised  to  $1.75  billion — an  Increase  of  $1  bil- 
lion, or  more  than  double  the  Initial  ceiling 
of  $750  million. 

The  bill  to  accomplish  this  passed  both 
Houses  rather  quickly,  and  was  signed  into 
law,  with  flourishes,  by  President  Johnson 
in  1966. 

This  brings  us  to  1970.  The  bond  ceiling 
must  be  raised  again.  This  time  only  four 
years  has  elap>6ed  since  TVA  was  before  the 
Congress  for  a  higher  bond  celling. 

Let's  trace  what  has  happened  this  year. 

In  January,  Congressman  Bob  Jones  of 
Alabama  addressed  the  Legislative  and  Reso- 
lutions Committee  of  the  American  Public 
Power  Association  in  Washington.  D.C.  He 
called  for  "an  Increase  In  TVA's  borrowing 
authority  to  at  least  $3  billion."  Said  Con- 
gressman Jcmes:  "Within  the  next  10  years, 
the  TVA  must  install  as  much  electric  gen- 
erating capacity  as  has  been  Installed  during 
the  previous  35  years  of  the  system's  exist- 
ence." He  mentioned  the  time  lag  of  up  to 
six  years  in  delivery  of  major  generating 
equipment. 

About  one  month  later — on  February  19 — 
seventeen  members  of  the  House  introduced 
KM.  16061.  a  bUl  to  raise  the  celling  on 
TVA's  revenue  bond  authority  from  $1.75 
billion  to  $5  billion. 

These  seventeen  House  members  were: 

Alabama:  Walter  Flowers,  fifth  district; 
Tom  Bevill,  seventh;  and  Robert  E.  Jones, 
eighth  district. 

Georgia:  John  W.  .Davis,  seventh  district. 

Kentucky:  Prank  Stubblefield,  first;  and 
Tim  Lee  Carter,  fifth  district. 

Mississippi:  Thomas  Abemethy,  first;  and 
Jamie  Whltten,  second  district. 

Tennessee:  James  Qtilllen,  first;  John 
Duncan,  second;  WlUlam  Brock,  third:  Joe  L. 
Evlns.  fourth;  Richard  Pulton,  fifth;  William 
Anderson,  sixth;  Ray  Blanton,  seventh;  Ed- 
ward Jones,  eighth;  and  Dan  Kuykendall. 
ninth  district. 

Virginia:  William  Wampler,  ninth  district. 

As  a  routine  matter,  a  bill  such  as  this  Is 
referred  to  a  committee,  in  this  case  to  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  which  in- 
cludes two  Tennessee  Valley  leaders,  Con- 
gressman Bob  Jones,  and  Congressman  John 
Duncan  of  Knorvllle.  When  this  blH  reaches 
the  committee,  the  chairman  of  the  commlt- 
t*e  normally  sends  out  a  letter  to  affected 
Federal  agencies  asking  for  their  views  oc 
comments. 

In  the  first  part  of  March,  TVA  submitted 
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a  lett«r  to  the  House  Public  Wor^s 
tee  stating  that  it  supported 
posing  to  raise  the  bond  celling 

Apparently  oBlclals  In  the  Budget 
and  White  House  were  distiu-bed 
Tennessee    Valley    Congressmen 
d\»ced  leglslaUon  on  TVA  bond  a 
fore    the    Administration    sent 
bill;    and    because   TVA    had 
views  to  the  House  Public  Works 
without  clearing  It  with  the 

But   the  Valley  Congressmen 
bound    to    wait    for    the 
make  up  its  mind  about  the 
And  TVA  apparently  submitted 
the  House  Public  Worfca  Comm 
Interests  of  moving  the  leglsla 
rapidly  as  possible. 

On  March  28  the  Budget  Burea  u 
the   bad   news   to   the   House  Puplic 
Committee,  in  comments  on  the 
the  celling  to  95  billion. 

Said    the   Budget   Bureau. 
Administration's  position: 

1.  "The   Administration 
need  to  prepare  In  advance  for 
needs  in  Its  marketing  area. 
accomplUhed  by  TVA  In  its  _ 
since   1959  when  Its  bonding  au 
first    enacted."   Thus,   said    the 
tlon.  we  recognize  the  need  for 
power  supply  planning. 

2.  "Because  of  the  tenuous  na 
Jectlng  growth  of  power  demand 
ley   coupled   with   the   uncertainly 
future  power  needs,  we  believe 
crease  as  large  as  W.25   bllUon 
be  made  at  this  time  '  Said  the 
tlon  in  effect:  we  don't  know 
will  grow  as  fast  as  TVA  has  sa 
so  we  will  gamble  that  they  wont 

3.  "However,  because  of  the 
TVAs  power  program  and  In 
the   financial   flexibility   that   a 
must  have,  particularly  In  our 
we  believe  that  a  substantial 
be    utilized    now    to    meet    lut 
commitments. 

"Accordingly,  we  recommend  a 
TVA's  present  bonding  authoritir 
$3  5  biUion  ' 

To  its  credit,  the  Budget  Bureii 
mending  an  Increase  of  »1.75  blll|on 
revenue  bond  authority — a 
crease,  in  dollars  and  percentage  t 
recommended  by  the  Budget  ~ 
two  earlier  pieces  of  bond  legislation 
and  1966. 

But   once   you   give   the 
credit  for  an  improved  attitude, 
recommendation    for   a   W.S    billion 
rather  than  a  »5  billion  celline 
of  realism. 

The   Budget   Bureau,   in   Its 
House  Public  Works  Committee 

a.  Bonding  authority  of  $3.5 
enable  TVA.  according  to  its 
mum  projections,  to  Initiate 
plants  to  meet  power  demands 
year  1978. " 

b.  "...  a   further  reevaluatlin 
power  demands  and  TVAs  bonding 
Ity  will  required  In  fiscal  year 

This  means  that  TVA  will 
back  In   1973 — and  some  predlc;l 
1972 — to  obtain  another  Increass 
celling.   In   less   than  three 
have  used  up  Its  bond  authority 
not  b*  able  to  place  orders  for  future 
Ing  capacity — not  until  It  again 
the  slow   process  of  obtaining 
reau   and   Congressional   approval 
borrowing  authority. 

Even  a  $5  billion  celling  wou)d 
TVA  mu.9t  return  in  five  years 
Increase  in  that  ceiliag. 

What   is  the  dlflerence   betwjeen 
billion  bond  celling  favored  by 
tratlon,  and  the  $5  biUion  cell! 
by  the  17  House  members 
legislation  on  this  subject? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  main  factor  Is  time.  For  how  many 
years  will  TVA  be  able  to  plan  ahead  on 
power  supply,  knowing  that  when  It  gets 
ready  to  order  new  generating  equipment, 
It  will  not  have  to  delay  for  months  pend- 
ing action  in  Washington,  DC?  How  often 
should  TVA  come  back  to  the  Congress,  for 
a  review  of  how  It  has  exercised  its  bonding 
authority?  The  first  time  frame  was  seven 
years,  from  1959  to  1966;  the  second,  four 
years,  from  1966  to  1970:  now  the  Budget 
Bureau  is  recommending  what  amounts  to 
a  two-year  to  three-year  time  span  between 
bond  celling  Increases. 

Why,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  is  power- 
short,  should  TVA  be  limited  to  two  to 
three  years  in  its  effective  power  supply 
planning? 

Today  many  parts  of  the  Nation  are  facing 
8U1  electric   power  crisis. 

As  Red  Wagner  put  it  in  a  speech  In 
Memphis  last  month,  "The  public  should  be 
aware  that  a  horse  race  Is  on  between  power 
supply  and  power  demand  nearly  everywhere 
in  the  United  States  .  .  .  The  race  will  not 
end  soon.  I  Include  the  Tennessee  Valley 
In  this  assessment.  The  Number  One  prob- 
lem of  the  electric  industry  today — nation- 
ally and  In  the  Tennessee  Valley — Is  to  meet 
the  loads  which  now  exist  and  those  which 
will  mount  tomorrow  and  next  year  and 
the  year  after." 
The  power  supply  crisis  is  real. 
Obviously,  then,  an  agency  with  a  peak 
load  of  some  16  million  kilowatts,  and  with 
loads  doubling  every  ten  years  or  sooner, 
should  be  able  to  plan  far  ahead  for  Its 
power  supply— which,  indeed,  your  power 
supply.  TVA  has  20  million  kilowatts  of  gen- 
erating capacity  on  the  line  now.  another 
10  million  kilowatts  under  construction, 
and  another  5  million  kilowatts  ready  for 
orders.  It  is  the  nation's  largest  integrated 
power  network.  To  say  that  it  cannot  look 
more  than  two  or  three  years  ahead  for 
financing  seems  not  only  short-sighted  but 
perhaps  even  dangerous. 

In  today's  United  States  power  picture,  it 
Is  no  longer  possible  to  look  at,  for  example, 
power  supply  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  In  Iso- 
lation from  power  supply  In  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

TVA  is  interconnected  at  26  points  with 
neighboring  power  systems,  for  economical 
exchange  of  power,  and  to  further  safeguard 
the  reliability  of  power  supply.  TVA  ex- 
changes nearly  two  million  kilowatts,  on  a 
seasonal  basis,  with  uUUtles  In  the  South- 
west; It  will  soon  be  able  to  exchange  about 
15  million  kilowatts  with  the  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Company  system;  it  has  executed 
or  is  negotiating  reliability  and  coordination 
agreements  with  the  Southern  Company, 
Middle  South  Utilities,  and  other  private 
power  companies  around  the  Valley. 

Thus,  TVA.  as  a  significant  part  of  the  na- 
tion's total  power  supply,  needs  to  be  able  to 
plan  ahead  not  only  to  meet  the  Tennessee 
Valley's  needs,  but  to  be  ready  to  aid  Its 
neighbors  who  may  be  power-short.  A  major 
TVA  generator  in  east  Tennessee  may  have 
an  effect  on  the  voltage  level  of  electric 
service  to  an  air  conditioner  In  the  offices  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where,  incidentally,  voltage  was  cut  5';  this 
month,  well  ahead  of  the  summer  peak 
problems. 

How  far  ahead  should  the  nation's  electric 
systems  plan  for  power  supply?  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  Is  now  urging  the  nation's 
electric  utilities  to  plan  ten  years  ahead  on 
power  supply.  Even  the  $5  billion  celling 
on  TVA's  bonding  authority  would  not  per- 
mit TVA  to  finance  power  expansion  that  far 
ahead. 

But  If  the  Federal  government  through  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  Is  telling  private 
power  to  plan  ten  years  ahead,  how  is  it  that 
the  Budget  Bureau  Is  telling  TVA  to  come 
back  in  two  or  three  years  for  more  revenue 
bond  authority? 
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I  think  It  is  time  for  action  on  the  power 
supply  crisis — and  not  for  the  kind  of  ap- 
proach that  a  timid,  cautious  accountant 
might  take. 

The  fact  Is  that — from  the  standpoint  of 
our  national  budget,  and  our  national  fiscal 
policies — the  level  of  TVA  revenue  bond  au- 
thority has  little  or  no  Impact.  Is  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  concerned  because  TVA's  bor- 
rowing increases  the  national  debt?  No; 
TVA's  bonds  are  not  a  part  of  the  national 
debt;  they  are  paid  off  from  the  money  your 
consumers  pay  for  electric  service.  Will  the 
amount  of  the  celling  on  TVA  bonds  have  an 
effect  on  our  overall  fiscal  policy? 

Not  one  whit.  TVA  will  obviously  issue 
bonds  only  when  It  needs  to.  And  by  the 
same  token,  TVA  will  not  be  able  to  cut 
back  on  its  capital  spending,  because  when 
the  power  demand  Is  there.  It  must  be  met. 
It  would  make  no  difference  whether  TVAs 
bond  celling  were  $3.5  billion  or  $35  billion, 
so  far  as  budgetary  and  fiscal  policies  of  the 
Federal  government  are  concerned. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  rather  low  cell- 
ing on  TVA's  bonding  authority,  then?  Ba- 
sically, control.  The  Budget  Bureau  wants 
to  keep  as  much  control  over  TVA  as  possible, 
even  though  Congress  created  TVA  as  a  so- 
called  Independent  government  corporation. 
And  the  Congress  feels  some  sort  of  obliga- 
tion to  review  TVAs  bond  authority  every 
few  years. 

But  from  a  national  power  policy  stand- 
point. It  would  make  better  sense  to  raise 
TVA's  bond  celling  to  $10  billion  or  $20  bil- 
lion, or  eliminate  the  celling  completely,  so 
TVA  could  make  the  maximum  long-range 
contribution  to  our  nation's  power  supply 
problem,  a  problem  which  will  be  with  us  for 
several  years. 

The  situation  in  May.  Since  the  Budget 
Bureau  sent  Its  March  28  letter  to  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  situation  has 
included  these  elements: 

a.  The  TVA  Board  sent  a  second  letter  to 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  stating 
that  It  was  agreeable  to  the  $3.5  billion 
celling.  Instead  of  the  $5  billion  celling.  What 
this  meant  was  that,  with  the  Administra- 
tion's position  now  made  public,  TVA  was 
going  along  with  the  Administration. 

b.  There  still  has  been  no  bill  Introduced 
on  the  Senate  side.  A  key  man  Is  Tennessee 
Senator  Howard  Baker,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee.  It  Is  expect- 
ed that  Senator  Baker  will  Introduce  a  TVA 
bond  bill  soon.  Whether  he  will  go  with 
the  Administration's  $3.5  billion  ceiling,  or 
Join  the  17  Vulley  House  members  who  back 
the  $5  billion  celling,  is  not  known  at  pres- 
ent. 

c.  Sen.  Baker  and  Congressman  Jones  have 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
Bureau.  Robert  Mayo,  to  talk  about  TVA's 
budget.  Including  the  revenue  bond  celling. 

This  Is  where  the  situation  stands  as  of 
today:  a  House  bill,  with  bi-partisan  spon- 
sorship by  17  House  members,  supports  a 
$5  billion  celling;  the  Administration,  on 
record  for  $3.5  billion  celling;  the  Senate, 
still  unknown. 

I  certainly  hope  that  TVA's  key  Congres- 
sional friends  will  hold  firm  for  the  $5  bil- 
lion celling,  in  spite  of  the  Administration's 
recommendation  for  a  much  lower  limit. 
Whether  they  will  or  not,  only  time  will  tell. 


THE  TEACHER  I  AM  GOING  TO  BE 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS.  1970 
Mrs.  HBXiJKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  simple  and  beautiful  ex- 
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pression  of  the  relationship  between  a 
teacher  and  a  child  it  would  be  hard  to 
surpass  the  essay  by  Miss  Allyn  Lord,  of 
Somerset.  Mass.,  In  my  district,  which 
she  entitled  "The  Teacher  I  Am  Going 
To  Be."  Miss  Lord  wrote  it  for  a  contest 
sponsored  by  Francis  J.  Kilgrew  Chapter 
of  the  Future  Teachers  of  America  Club. 

It  Is  not  surprising  to  me  that  it  was 
a  winner  in  the  FTA  national  writing 
competition. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Miss  Lord  for 
her  truly  eloquent  words,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  her  essay,  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  Somerset  Spectator,  into 
the  Record  at  this  point.  The  story 
follows: 

"The  Teacher  I  Am  Going  To  Be,  "  Wins 
National  WRrriNC  Prize 

A  story  originally  submitted  by  Miss  Allyn 
Lord,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lord  of  117 
Hemlock  Street,  Somerset,  In  a  contest  held 
by  the  Francis  J.  Kilgrew  Chapter  of  the 
Future  Teachers  of  America  Club,  In  April 
Is  a  winner  in  the  FTA  National  Writing 
Competition. 

Miss  Lord's  story  was  judged  first  by  mem- 
bers of  the  high  school  English  Department, 
Mrs.  Marjorle  Strlckman  and  Miss  Annie 
Scanlon.  and  Mrs.  Anna  Danlelson,  FTA 
sponsor,  then  entered  in  the  national  group 
competition. 

It  was  judged  to  be  of  outstanding  quality 
containing  excellence  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion and  The  Spectator  Is  pleased  to  print 
Miss  Lord's  story. 

THE  teacher  I  AM  GOING  TO  BE 

How  long  will  the  world  have  to  wait  before 
It  has  children  who  can  think?  How  long  will 
it  be  before  there  Is  a  generation  that  can 
rationalize?  How  long  can  we  exist  with 
thinkers  in  one  category  and  doers  in  an- 
other? We  need  to  show  our  children  the  re- 
alities of  life  and  the  goodness  of  the  human 
soul;  we  must  not,  we  cannot,  indoctrinate 
them  with  categorized  and  meaningless  facts. 

Must  we  command  and  control  our  chil- 
dren? Why  can't  we  be  listeners  and  advi- 
sors? Children  have  a  remarkable  talent  for 
learning  when  they  don't  even  know  they 
are  learning,  perceiving  when  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  to  see,  experiencing  in  the  sim- 
plest of  situations.  If  we  could  only  foster 
these  natural  abilities  in  them,  we  could 
guide  them  toward  enlightenment  and  rea- 
son. 

Is  conventuality  a  must,  or  Is  It  that  In- 
dividualism is  dead?  Perhaps  a  patterned, 
standardized,  Idealized  world  Is  good  for  our 
children.  But  somehow  it  seems  we  are  all 
different  from  each  other,  and  we  ought  to 
teach  and  be  taught  with  consideration  for 
these  differences.  If  we  are  processed,  there 
will  be  a  mass  of  people,  and  nothing  else. 
Just  people,  all  alike,  with  no  inspiration,  no 
better  goals,  no  future.  Do  we  want  this  for 
the  children  of  tomorrow? 

And  aren't  children  people?  And  don't  they 
deserve,  and  even  more,  have  a  right  to,  our 
reaspect  and  admiration?  We  share  our 
knowledge  with  other  people,  we  speak  freely 
and  openly  with  other  people,  we  have  faith 
In  the  abUltles  and  talents  of  other  people. 
Yet  our  children  receive  nothing  more  than 
a  "big  desk" — "little  desk"  pattern  In  our 
schools.  We  must  create  a  give-and-take 
structure,  an  attitude  of  mutual  understand- 
ing. We  must  strictly  guide,  and  at  the  same 
time  softly  respect  them.  They  must  be 
thought  of  as  smaller  images  of  ourselves. 

And.  most  Important,  we  must  not  frighten 
our  children.  We  must  not  force  them  Into 
learning,  nor  force  them  out  of  It.  We  must 
help  them — help  ever  so  gently — to  under- 
stand our  world  and  its  incongruities  and  its 
failures,  and  its  misfortunes.  And  we  must 
open  their  eyes — open  them  with  love — and 
show  them  the  beauty  and  the  wonder  and 
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the  loving  spirit  of  humanity  which  still  re- 
mains somewhere  in  this  world.  We  have  a 
commitment  to  our  children  not  to  carry  on 
centuries  of  human  mistakes,  but  rather  to 
open  to  them  a  new  horizon,  a  new  tomor- 
row, a  new  world.  In  which  they  can  live 
and  educate  their  children. 

This  is  a  lot  to  ask  of  us,  of  anyone.  This 
is  perfection,  and  man  is  not  perfect.  Per- 
haps this  is  drearalng.  But  anything  is  pos- 
sible If  you  believe  in  It  and  want  It  badly 
enough.  And  I  da.  - 
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ISRAEL 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker  for  those  of 
us  who  have  stood  by  Israel  since  its 
creation  in  1948,  the  result  of  the  6-day 
war  between  Israel  and  its  neighboring 
Arab  States  seemed  to  offer  a  promise  of 
future  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  hoped 
at  that  time  that  the  Arab  nations  would 
come  to  see  the  futility  of  waging  war 
against  Israel.  Unfortunately,  events 
since  the  1967  war  have  demonstrated 
that  the  Arab  leaders  do  not  intend  to 
negotiate  with  Israel.  That  the  ability 
of  Arab  leaders  to  negotiate  is  presently 
reaching  an  alltime  low  is  proven  by  the 
escalation  of  hostilities  along  the  Suez 
Canal,  increased  terrorist  forays  into 
Israel,  and  the  uproar  in  Amman  that 
continues  to  threaten  the  throne  of  King 
Hussein. 

The  prelude  to  the  6-day  war  saw 
Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan,  and  Iraq  cooperat- 
ing toward  the  defeat  of  Israel.  Since 
then,  the  Government  of  Jordan  has 
claimed  it  does  not  desire  to  touch  off 
further  conflict,  while  Lebanon  has  at- 
tempted to  remain  neutral.  Nevertheless, 
during  the  past  2  years,  Arab  guerrilla 
groups  have  grown  in  strength  so  much 
that  they  now  base  their  attacks  against 
Israel  mostly  from  Jordan  and  Lebanon. 
It  is  by  no  means  apparent  that  the  mod- 
erate leaders  of  Jordan  and  Lebanon  will 
be  able  to  halt  the  provocative  assaults 
of  Al  Fateh  and  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization.  But  make  no  mistake 
about  It.  Whatever  instability  ensues  in- 
side the  moderate  Arab  States,  the  real 
loser  is  Israel,  for  it  Is  Israel  who  suffers 
the  casualties  and  damage  of  the  guer- 
rilla attacks. 

President  Nasser  now  commands  a 
more  formidable  array  of  forces  than 
ever  before.  He  meets  with  the  generals 
of  Libya  and  Sudan,  the  two  most  recent 
joiners  to  the  hostilities  against  Israel. 
Nasser  relies  upon  Soviet  surface-to-air 
missiles  and  Soviet  pilots  flying  Soviet 
aircraft  to  protect  Egypt's  interior  from 
Israeli  penetration.  This  frees  the  EgjiJ- 
tian  Army  and  Air  Force  to  concentrate 
an  explosive  amount  of  force  along  the 
Suez  Canal.  Indeed,  Israeli  casualties  at 
the  Canal  have  gone  up  tremendously 
in  recent  weeks. 

We  can  and  must  do  something  to 
counter  this  rapidly  growing  threat  to 
Israel's  security.  The  best  way  to  reestab- 
lish the  balance  of  power  between  Israel 
and  her  enemies  is  to  provide  Israel  with 
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the  aircraft  she  urgently  needs  to  defend 
herself.  Arranging  for  the  immediate 
sale  of  Phantom  and  Slcyhawk  jets  to 
Israel  will  also  notify  the  Soviet  Union 
that  any  further  steps  it  takes  toward 
bolstering  Arab  military  strength  can 
only  lead  to  stalemate  and,  in  the  long 
run,  defeat  for  the  Arabs. 

The  reasons  we  have  for  rallying  to  the 
aid  of  Israel  at  this  time  are  perfectly 
clear.  In  the  Middle  East,  Israel  is  the 
only  democratic  country  that  seeks  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States.  Israel 
has  also  proved  a  good  friend  to  many 
African  states,  which  are  also  our 
friends,  by  extending  to  them  economic 
and  military  assistance.  By  helping  Is- 
rael in  her  hour  of  need,  we  insure  the 
continued  existence  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  a  far  away,  unstable  part  of 
the  world.  The  time  to  act  on  our  princi- 
ples is  now.  Israel  must  be  permitted  to 
purchase  the  jets  she  needs  for  her  sur- 
vival. 


THE  FINE  HOLY  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 
FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PEHNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  becomes  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  meet  people  with  high  dedi- 
cation and  unusual  qualifications  and 
interests.  It  Is  such  a  rewarding  and 
satisfying  experience,  that  I  am  glad  to 
share  my  admiration  for  the  good  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  the  doctors,  nurses,  chaplain, 
and  staff  of  the  Holy  Cross  Hospital  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

During  my  recent  stay  in  the  intensive 
care  imit  at  Holy  Cross  Hospital  in  April 
of  this  year,  I  made  wonderful  progress 
under  the  fine  medical  competence  of 
cardiologist.  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Kump  and 
his  experienced  consultant.  Dr.  Clifton  C. 
Leech.  The  good  Sisters  of  Mercy,  under 
Sister  Innocent,  as  well  as  the  nurses 
and  hospital  staff,  certainly  added  to  the 
promptness  and  certainty  of  my  steps  to- 
ward full  recovery. 

During  my  time  in  Holy  Cross  Hospi- 
tal, the  Chaplain,  Rev.  Richard  P. 
Scherer,  formerly  priest  from  St.  Anne's 
Church  of  Castle  Shannon,  a  suburb  of 
Pittsburgh  in  my  congressional  district, 
was  everjrwhere  encouraging  the  patients 
and  sisters  and  staff,  and  surprisingly 
explaining  his  new  and  intense  interest 
in  his  learning  to  become  a  licensed  air- 
plane pilot. 

Everybody  in  the  hospital  has  been  so 
interested  in  his  progress,  that  I  must 
say  we  i  retty  much  forgot  our  own  prob- 
lems in  our  watching  his  progress  toward 
his  flrst  solo  flight,  and  our  best  wishes 
supported  by  a  few  prayers  for  his  safe 
ascent  and  groimd  return. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel  In  its  issue  of  Saturday,  May  16. 
1970,  has  written  a  most  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  the  duties  and  flying  hobby  of 
Reverend  Scherer.  I  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  permanent  memento  for  Father 
Scherer  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
he  will  successfully  complete  his  studies 
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and   become   a   fully  licensed 
pilot,  as  well  as  a  dedicated 
heart    warming    Holy    Cross 
chaplain: 

Pkiest  Sky   Pilot  for  R 
(By  George  Thomas) 

Each  time  Pr.  Richard  P.  Schere  r 
oil  a  wing  and  »  prayer"  at 
p^rt  these  days,  he  moves  closer  to 
1 1  a  lifelong  dream. 

For  this  fuU-tlme  chaplain  of 
Hospital    Is   only    10   hours   away 
hours,  that  is — from  a  license  that 
him  a  "sky  pilot"  (military  slang 
lain)  for  real. 

When  he  receives  it,  he  will 
out  the  achievement — to  a  degree 
of  a  trilogy  of  lifelong  ambitions. 

•Sine*  childhood."  recalled  the 
priest.  "I've  wanted  to  be  a  priest 
or  a  pilot.  Now  111  l>e  a  little  bit  of 

Although  not  a  doctor  in  actua 
plained,  he  has  found  a  good 
his  two-year-old  role  of  mlnlsterl 
the  111.  and  doctors  consult  with 
quently  in  malting  diflicult  moral 
decisions  In  the  care  of  patients. 

It  has  only  been  since  his  arri 
Cross  in  March.  196B.  that  this  vet^ra 
priest  has  begun  to  get  a  leg  up 
"other"  loves  of  his  life. 

Before  then,  he  had  confined 
18    years    to   strictly    parish 
around  his  naUve  Pittsburgh,  u 
illness  sent  him  south  for  warmer 
on  doctor's  advice. 

Ordained   in   1949  at  St. 
trobe.  Pa..  Pr.  Scherer  is  spendii^ 
two  weeks   of  a  three-week   vaca 
treat  at  St.  Paul's  Monastery  In 
South  Side. 

After  another  week  spent  at  a 
ings  of  the  Catholic  Hospital 
tlonal  Assn.  of  Catholic  Chaplains 
clnnatl.  he  will  return  here  in 
21st  anniversary  of  priesthood  J 

Learning  to  fly  has  not  been 
this  busy  custodian  of  souls,  w 
working  hours  are  4:30  am.  to 
p.m..  six  days  a  week. 

Being   a   middle-class   fledglin 
hard  enough  without  having  to 
flying  time  into  his  crowded  W 

But    after   starting    in    February 
managed   to   solo   by   March   25 
probably  have  completed  his 
20  solo  hours  by  now  except  for 
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ONE  MORE  FEATHER 

Flying   win   be   one   more   'eath 
biretta  of  a  priest  who  has  already 
walking— and   pedaling— Institu 
short  years  here. 

His  day  begins  with  early 
am.  followed  by  room-to-room 
the  fifth  (top)  floor  down. 

With  two-thirds  of  bis  ailing 
Catholics,  much  of  his  work  is 
and  some  only  Indirectly  religious 

Morale-building  In  general  is  a 
of  hU  Job. 

Often  he  Is  one  of  the  first 
to    the   scene    when    an    ambulatice 
when  a  child  panics  In  the  lace 
when  a  long-term  patient  takes 
the  worse. 

His    table   In   the   cafeteria, 
served, "    Is   always   accessible   tc 
who  have  something  on  their  minds 
want  to  chat — and  there  are  alw 
who  do. 

A  familiar  hoapltal  sight  is 
riding  a  bicycle  to  work  by  the 
light,  cassock  streaming  out  t>efai^d 
parking  In  the  space  marked 

That    such     an    Individual 
among  the  clouds  does  not  surphse 
leagues  and  friends — even  U  he  should 
day  attempt  it  without  a  plane. 
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SST  PROGRAM 
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HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  again  call  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  SST  program. 
The  SST  is  an  aircraft  that  will  not  only 
create  great  problems  in  the  fields  of 
noise  and  air  pollution  but  will  also  fail 
to  correct  the  problems  for  which  it  is 
being  designed.  I  will  not  dwell  here  to- 
day on  the  issues  of  noise  and  air  pollu- 
tion: many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
dealt  previously  in  detail  with  these 
menaces  to  life. 

The  real  problem  with  the  SST  pro- 
gram is  that  the  goals  it  is  supposed  to 
attain  are  in  fact  straw  goals:  that  is, 
Uie  program  was  developed  first  and  then 
Uie  goals  were  devised  as  strawmen  to 
make  the  SST  seem  worthwhile.  These 
goals;  that  is.  conquering  a  massive  tech- 
nological and  managerial  challenge  to  be 
better  able  to  tackle  massive  future  tasks, 
and  reducing  unemployment,  will  not  be 
furthered  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
by  continued  SST  development  and  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment fund  a  program  which  will 
eventually  cost  $1.3  biUion  in  order  to  be 
better  able  to  accomplish  such  massive 
tasks  in  the  future?  Such  actions  would 
be  analogous  to  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  con- 
struct massive  flood  control  projects  at 
home.  On  imemployment  the  answer  is 
the  same.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Arnold  Weber,  has  stated: 

The  net  employment  Increase  from  SST 
production  will  be  negligible. 

Economic  conversion  studies  and  pro- 
grams would  be  a  better  endeavor  to 
fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
only  possible  gain  from  such  an  ill- 
starred  venture  is  a  rise  in  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States.  But  here  I  must  ask 
again.  Is  there  not  a  better  way  to  ic- 
complish  this  end?  Aid  to  developing  na- 
tions, improved  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  all  our  people,  and  a  speedy  end 
to  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  lives 
a  year  in  Indochina  would  all  serve  to 
enhance  our  national  prestige  much  more 
than  the  ability  to  jet  people  from  New 
York  to  London  faster  than  many  people 
can  drive  from  the  office  to  their  homes 
during  rush  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  an  article 
that  appeared  in  Environmental  Action 
into  the  Record  which  Illustrates  this 
position  well.  Entitled,  "Government  Pi- 
nances  Privately  Built  SST."  it  deserves 
the  utmost  attention  of  all  Memt)ers. 
There  are  far  too  many  other  programs 
which  deserve  our  all-too-limited  funds. 
This  argument  is  lucidly  presented  in  a 
recent  column  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick 
which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  end  this  waste  once 
and  for  all  and  turn  to  problems  that  are 
both  more  immediate  in  their  concern 


and  more  widely  felt  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

The  inserts  follow : 
Government  Finances  Privately  Built  SST 
(By  Lyn  Hayes) 
President  Nixon,  against  the  Judgment  of 
some  of  his  top  advisors,  has  asked  Congress 
for  $290  million  in  1971  for  a  supersonic 
transport  plane  (SST)  to  help  boUter  U.S. 
prestige.  Principal  beneficiaries  of  the  proj- 
ect will  be  Jet-setters  and  Its  prime  con- 
tractor, the  Boeing  Co. 

In  spite  of  criticisms — offered  by  several 
panels  of  the  President's  ad  hoc  SST  Review 
Committee.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arnold  Weber,  presidential  science  advisor 
Lee  A.  Dubridge.  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Russel 
Train — Nixon  has  requested  money  for  the 
SST  project  from  Congress.  The  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  recently  heard  tes- 
timony and  will  vote  in  mid-May.  Senate 
hearings  are  expected  in  June. 

Boeing  is  not  the  only  corporation  which 
stands  to  gain  from  the  development  of  an 
SST.  General  Electric  with  subcontracU.  also 
courts  the  supersonic  plane.  The  two  com- 
panies have  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
1.5  billion  dollar  product  for  an  outlay  of 
only  .2  billion.  The  rest  of  the  money  (1.3 
billion)  will  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  form  of  a  gener- 
ous loan,  which  some  economists  say  will 
never  be  repaid.  A  prototype  is  presently 
under  construction. 

Two  politicians,  staunch  supporters  of  the 
SST.  also  have  a  special  Interest  In  seeing  it 
grow  to  maturity.  During  Senate  debate  on 
SST  funding  last  December,  Senator  William 
Proxmire  told  the  Senate  that  "after  going 
over  this  matter  In  some  detail.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  there  are  Just  two  i)ersuasive 
argumenu  for  the  SST.  One  of  them  is  the 
distinguished  senior  senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Warren  G.  Magnuson)  and  the  other 
Is  the  distinguished  Junior  senator  from 
Washington  (Henry  M.  Jackson)  "  Boeing's 
headquarters  and  main  plant  are  in  Seattle. 
Magnuson  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee. Jackson  heads  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  is  ranking  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Is  it  unusual  for  the  government  to  foot 
85  percent  of  the  bill  for  a  multlmlUion 
dollar  private  project?  Aviation  Week,  a 
highly  respected  technological  publication 
of  the  aviation  and  space  industry,  said  in 
a  recent  editorial  that,  "The  U.S.  supersonic 
transport  program  ...  Is  another  effort  to 
develop  a  new  type  of  government-industry 
partnership  to  meet  a  national  goal  whose 
technical  complexity  is  far  beyond  the  gov- 
ernment's capacity  and  whose  financial 
demands  are  far  beyond  the  Industry's 
capacity." 

Aviation  Week  concluded  that  this  part- 
nership between  Boeing  General  Electric 
and  the  government  is  "symptomatic  of 
the  new  type  of  industry-government  rela- 
tionships that  are  needed  to  cope  with  na- 
tional problems  of  increasing  urgency  and 
complexity. " 

What  kinds  of  national  problems  Is  the 
SST  directed  to  solve?  It  Is  for  one  thing, 
supposed  to  provide  a  shot  In  the  arm  to 
our  tumbling  national  prestige.  We  are  as- 
sumed to  be  in  some  kind  of  race  with 
other  nations  for  an  image  of  powerfulness — 
both  military,  technological,  and  symbolic. 
Russia  Is  building  an  SST.  Britain  and 
Prance  are  collaborating  on  one.  The  Inter- 
national Image  of  the  United  States  would 
suffer  If  we  seemed  to  be  falling  behind. 

Similarly,  we  are  driven  to  heed  the  cry 
for  technological  "progress."  Development  of 
a  supersonic  transport  plane  Is  considered  to 
be  a  serious  technological  challenge.  The  in- 
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dustry  has  argued  that  building  an  SST 
would  be  a  lesson  in  technological  and  man- 
agement problem  solving  that  could  then 
be  applied  to  other  such  problems  of  great 
magnitude.  Many  critics  have  urged  the  in- 
dustries involved  to  direct  their  skills  toward 
solving  social  problems.  The  nation  can  re- 
tain Its  image  of  technological  superiority  by 
advancing  In  areas  of  public  need.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  In  a  news  re- 
lease on  the  SST.  shortsightedly  insists  that 
"the  SST  Is  the  logical  next  step  if  the  United 
Slates  is  to  maintain  technological  leader- 
ship and  enjoy  the  economic  benefits  such 
leadership  produces." 

It  is  often  asserted  that  development  of 
the  SST  will  strengthen  the  economy  of  the 
nation  by  providing  jobs  and  improving  the 
balance  of  payments.  Both  arguments  have 
been  refuted.  John  Walgreen,  an  economist 
who  assisted  Robert  McNamara  In  a  review 
of  the  SST  program  during  the  Johnson 
administration,  predicted  that  the  govern- 
ment will  lose  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
on  the  SST.  He  estimates  that  no  more  than 
139  SST's  will  be  sold,  while  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  predicts  that  500 
win  be  marketed.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Arnold  Weber,  contradicts  the  claim 
that  the  SST  will  raise  employment  rates. 
"The  net  employment  Increase  from  SST 
production  would  likely  be  negligible.  .  .  . 
Tlie  project  would  have  practically  no  em- 
ployment benefits  for  the  disadvantaged, 
hard-core  unemployed  with  low  skill  levels." 
Weber,  as  well  as  a  study  panel  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  ad  hoc  SST  review  committee, 
considered  it  likely  that  development  of  the 
SST  would  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

These  are  the  problems  the  SST  is  sup- 
posed to  alleviate.  What  problems  would  the 
SST  create?  Briefly,  noise  and  dirt. 

The  most  commonly  acknowledged  prob- 
lems is  caused  by  sonic  boom.  The  boom  is  a 
shock  wave  produced  when  the  plane  travels 
so  fast  that  the  air  in  front  of  it  does  not 
have  time  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way  In 
the  normal  manner.  The  boom  is  created  as 
soon  as  the  plane  reaches  the  speed  of  sound 
and  is  continuous  as  long  as  the  plane  Is  fly- 
ing faster  than  the  speed  of  sound.  The 
"bang  zone"  Is  fifty  miles  wide,  follows  the 
path  of  the  plane  and  Is  experienced  on  the 
ground  as  a  loud  explosion. 

The  United  States  government  carried  out 
sonic  boom  tests  in  several  United  States 
cities  in  the  1960's  so  discover  how  annoying 
residents  found  the  booms  and  the  extent 
of  damage  resulting  from  booms.  Military 
supersonic  planes,  which  produced  booms 
only  half  as  powerful  as  those  SST  planes 
will  produce,  were  flown. 

Booms  produced  by  routine  Air  Force 
training  flights  and  exercises  have  caused 
irreparable  damage  to  ancient  Indian  cliff 
dwellings,  causing  rock  falls  and  cracks  In 
the  caves. 

According  to  the  SST  and  Sonic  Boom 
Handbook,  sonic  booms  have  caused  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  damage: 

Cracked  and  shattered  glass  windows; 

Cracked  plaster  walls  and  dislodged  loose 
plaster: 

Cracked  masonry; 

Cracked  highly  strained  foundations  of 
buildings  that  were  situated  on  ground  that 
had  undergone  settlement; 

Cracked  various  kinds  of  brittle  objets 
d'art  and  fragile  antiques; 

Jiggled  and  vibrated  shelves,  causing 
dishes,  tumblers,  and  vases  to  move  sideways 
and  fall  on  the  flcmr  and  break; 

Set  off  burglar  alarms:  and 

Triggered  rock  slides  and  avalanches. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
proposed  a  regulation  that  would  ban  super- 
sonic flight  over  the  continental  United 
States.  The  danger  to  people  would  thus  be 
reduced.  However.  PAA  spokesmen  have  ad- 
mitted that  the  regulation  will  be  easy  to 
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withdraw  whenever  economic  pressure  on 
the  participating  airlines  makes  overland 
supersonic  flight  necessary. 

Limitations  of  supersonic  flights  to  trans- 
oceanic travel  would  still  victimize  thou- 
sands of  people  on  the  high  seas.  It  Is  likely 
that  any  FAA  promise  not  to  fly  superson- 
Ically  over  the  United  States  will  bt  amended 
to  permit  flight  over  sparsely  settled  areas — 
the  National  Parks,  the  wilderness  areas, 
small  towns,  the  countryside,  and  other  areas 
of  retreat. 

A  second  environmental  objection  to  the 
SST  concerns  the  unprecedented  airport 
noise  which  the  SST  would  produce.  Aviation 
Week  has  admitted  that  sideline  noises  dur- 
ing an  SST  takeoff  (noise  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  takeoff  path)  would  be  about  2.5 
times  as  severe  as  that  for  a  Boeing  707  plane. 
This  prediction  is  conservative.  Richard  L. 
Garvin,  a  physicist  who  headed  a  panel  of 
President  Nixon's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, has  said  that  the  take-off  of  the  SST  will 
sound  like  "50  subsonic  Jets  taking  off  simul- 
taneously." Garwin.  now  with  the  IBM  Wat- 
son Laboratories  in  New  York,  testified  in 
late  April  before  the  House  subccHnmittee 
responsible  for  the  first  Congressional  de- 
cision on  the  bin. 

Psychological  ill-effects  of  noise  are  just 
becoming  known.  A  leading  authority  on 
prenatal  noise  effects.  Dr.  Lester  W.  Sontag. 
Director  of  the  Fells  Research  Institute  in 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  has  said  that  the  SST's 
aggravated  airport  noise  and  its  sonic  booms 
could  cause  emotional  upset  In  people  who 
have  to  hear  them.  Pregnant  women  sub- 
jected to  these  noises  could  transmit  the 
emotional  upset  to  foetuses  through  endo- 
crine changes.  Dr.  Sontag  said.  Other  studies 
have  focused  on  hearing  loss  caused  by  pro- 
long exposure  to  severe  noise. 

The  Administration  is  asking  for  $106  mil- 
lion this  year  to  control  air  pollution.  They 
are  asking  for  $290  million  to  build  the  SST, 
which  will  contribute  to  air  pollution.  Last 
year  when  he  was  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Russell  Train,  now  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, wrote.  "I  would  add  pollution  resulting 
from  engine  discharges  as  an  additional  sig- 
nificant environmental  problem."  He  ex- 
plained that  the  SST  operates  IneflBclently  at 
subsonic  speeds,  such  as  the  speeds  of  takeoff 
and  landing,  resulting  in  a  heavy  discharge 
of  pollutants  Into  the  atmosphere. 

The  Panel  on  Environmental  and  Sociologi- 
cal Impact,  part  of  President  I^ixon's  ad  hoc 
SST  Review  Committee^  reported  that  the 
widespread  use  of  supersonic  transports  will 
Introduce  large  quantities  of  water  vapor  Into 
the  stratosphere.^ (Under  a  thriving  SST  pro- 
gram, "large  quantities"  means  150,000  tons 
per  day. )  The  weight  of  water  vapor  released 
is  about  40  per  cent  greater  than  the  weight 
of  fuel  consumed.  The  panel  suspects  that 
the  heavy  water  vapor  would  affect  the  bal- 
ance and  circulation  of  atmospheric  com- 
ponents. Unpredictable  changes  In  climate 
are  a  likely  result. 

Exponential  growth  In  population,  Gross 
National  Product,  electrical  power  genera- 
tion, or.  for  that  matter,  air  travel  cannot 
be  long  continued  without  sacrificing  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  The  long-range 
grovrth  projections  of  the  PAA  which  under- 
pin the  assumptions  about  the  need  for  and 
the  market  success  of  the  SST  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  life  styles  which  place  quality 
of  environment  and  of  human  life  above  pos- 
session and  use  of  material  resources. 

The  SST  is  a  prime  example  of  a  mis- 
allocation  of  resources,  of  priorities  gone 
wrong.  Its  proponents  claim  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  prestige  of  the  United  States. 
Not  only  is  it  not  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  prestige  of  this  country  will  be  well 
served  if  the  SST  is  not  built.  There  will  be 
prestige  enough  If  we  become  the  first  In- 
dustrial country  to  come  to  terms  with  Its 
environment. 
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St7PERSONic  Boondoggle 


(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  House  of  Representatives  spent  four 
hours  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  one  of  Its 
better  efforts  at  debate.  The  question  w»£ 
whether  to  appropriate  an  additional  $290 
million  toward  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  plane.  Arguments  on  both 
sides  were  reasoned,  persuasive,  and  well-in- 
formed; but  In  the  end,  the  wrong  side  won. 

On  the  most  significant  roUcall.  the  vote, 
in  effect,  was  176-162  in  favor  of  going  ahead. 
Now  the  Senate  will  have  its  chance  to  call  a 
halt  tj  this  costly  and  self-defeating  venture. 

The  key  questions  fall  into  three  areas. 
Some  of  them  have  to  do  with  the  burden  on 
American  taxpayers;  others  deal  with  the 
kind  of  world  we  want  to  live  in;  still  others 
go  more  narrowly  to  the  plane  itself  and  to 
the  practical  problems  of  Its  profitable  opera- 
tion. In  each  of  these  areas.  In  my  own  view, 
the  weight  of  the  argument  goes  solidly 
against  the  SST. 

It  Is  an  elementary  proposition,  though 
some  of  the  big  spenders  on  Capitol  Hill  seem 
never  to  perceive  it,  that  the  resources  of 
the  federal  budget  are  not  unlimited.  The 
p^er  surpluses  once  foreseen  for  this  year 
have  turned  Into  real  deficits.  Demands  upon 
the  Congress — necessary  and  legitimate  de- 
mands— keep  rising  all  the  time.  If  ever  a 
time  were  at  hand  for  the  sober  reconsidera- 
tion of  spending  priorities,  that  time  Is  now. 

If  a  weighing  of  priorities  were  confined 
solely  to  transportation,  leaving  aside  such 
domestic  problem  areas  as  law  and  order, 
pollution  control  and  consumer  protection, 
the  $290  million  could  be  spent  in  far  better 
ways.  The  overriding  need  in  transportation 
Is  not  to  get  a  few  travelers  to  Paris  three 
hcurs  sooner;  it  is  to  get  millions  of  our 
people  In  and  out  of  our  cities. 

During  House  debate,  proponents  of  the 
SST  made  much  of  the  argument  that 
abandonment  of  the  venture  would  result  In 
kissing  $768  million  goodbye.  It  is  a  formld- 
abl5  sum.  But  If  the  investment  is  foolish, 
it  cannot  be  made  wise  by  throwing  good 
money  after  bad. 

The  taxpayers  are  being  called  on  to  put  up 
90 '^r  of  development  costs,  now  estimated  at 
$1.4  billion  before  production  could  begin 
eight  years  hence.  If  the  taxpayers  also  have 
to  foot  production  costs — a  grim  likelihood — 
that  sum  easily  could  double  before  the 
purchasing  airlines  sold  their  flrst  tickets. 

It  Is  too  much  for  a  plane  of  such  limited 
value,  serving  so  small  a  segment  of  the  pub- 
lic. And  the  distorted  priorities  are  only  part 
of  the  picture.  The  SST  promises  to  be  the 
noisiest  aircraft  ever  flown.  At  supersonic 
speeds,  it  will  lay  down  a  destructive  path  of 
sonic  booms,  50  miles  wide.  Waiting  for  the 
takeoff,  it  will  create  an  ear-shattering  racket 
that  some  experts  have  equated  with  the 
sideline  noise  of  50  ordinary  Jets. 

This  Is  progress?  It  Is  progress  to  the  rear. 
And  this  Is  the  point  the  Senate  will  want 
most  carefully  to  debate.  If  the  SST  repre- 
sented a  genuine  breakthrough  in  kind, 
rather  than  merely  an  advancement  in  de- 
gree, probably  we  would  have  to  go  ahead.  If 
this  were  a  matter  of  steam  against  sail,  or 
locomotives  as  opposed  to  horses,  or  even 
jets  as  opposed  to  propeller-driven  aircraft, 
the  prospect  of  a  genuine  "new  age  might 
compel  a  different  decision. 

None  of  this  applies  to  the  SST.  The  plane 
offers  greater  speed.  That  is  all.  No  other 
advantage  is  claimed.  It  will  not  be  as  com- 
fortable as  the  new  747s  now  entering  the 
International  market.  The  SST  will  cost  more 
to  begin  with;  it  will  carry  fewer  passengers 
for  shorter  distances;  It  will  demand  favored 
treatment  in  traffic  patterns  wherever  it  is 
permitted  to  land. 

No  wonder  the  airline  industry  Itself  is 
lukewarm!  No  rush  has  developed  to  place 
firm  orders  for  the  Anglo-Prench  Concorde. 
The  122  reported  "reservations"  for  the  SST 
are  highly  tentative,  and  the  prospect  actu- 
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ally  of  selling   500  of   these  places,  at   teo 
million  each.  Is  pie  in  the  sky. 

One  day,  perhaps,  when  technjology 
quers    sideline   noise    and    sonic 
SSTs  hour  may  come.  Seeing  a 
industry  will  ante  up   Its  own 
build  the  plane.  But  that  hour  is 
is  rather  time  to  spend  what  put 
can  afford  in  solving  a  few  proble 
earth. 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Center  for  the  Stud.v  of 
stitutions   of   Santa    Barbara 
United  Auto  Workers  Union 
vast  tax-free  financial  wealth 
ternational  education  program 
abet  survival  of  the  United 
ganlzation  the  workers  and 
America  should  know  the  ti-ue 
ment  that  blights  our  land. 

Several  pertinent   newsclipijings   fol- 
low: 

I  Prom  the  Baton  Rouge.  (La.)   ^nday  Ad- 
vocate. June  14, 19701 
LStJ  Law  Prof  Wnx  Attend 

H.    Gary    Knight,    assistant 
law  at  LST7.  has  been  invited  to 
International  meeting  related  to 
sources  June   28-July   3    on    the 
Bklalia. 

The  convocation,  called  "Pacent 
bus."  and  sponsored  by  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutioni 
Barbara,   Calif..   «-ill   analyze   th< 
questions  of  demilitarization  of 
and  topsoil  beyond  the  limits  of 
tlonal  Jurisdiction. 

Also  to  be  discussed  at  the  1 
meeting   are   the  questions   of 
tlon    of    the   seabed    and    an 
regulatory  scheme  for  the  flsheti«^ 

To   be   attended   by 
more  than  40  nations,  the 
conceived  by  Blrs.  Elizabeth  Majin 
daughter  of  the  Nobel  Prlze-winni  ig 
author,    Thomas    Mann.    Mrs. 
serve  as  project  director  for  the 

LStJs   Professor  Knight   has 
done  research  on  marine  resou 
the  past  two  years,  not  only  as  a 
the  LSU  Law  School  faculty  but 
ticlpant  in  LSU's  National  Scl 
tlon -sponsored  Sea  Grant 
gram.  The  Sea  Grant  Program  is 
Knight's  participation  in  the  Malija 
tlon. 

Knight  is  the  author  of  several 
marine  resources  law,  and  has 
first  materials  in  this  field  available 
school  Instruction.  He  Is  also 
forts   to   create   a   management 
the  nation's  coastal  zone. 
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(Prom  the  New  Orleans  Statef-Item, 
June  8.   10701 
Peac«  Enoancexed  bt  ExcrriNG  Rack  fo« 
Skabxd  Richzs 
(By   Ted   Morello) 
President  Nlzon'*  recent  caU 
tematioQal  seabed  treaty  has 
tloo  on  the  race  to  harvest  rlch«^ 
ocean  floor. 

The  economic  staltes  In  the  racfe  are  enor- 
mous, as  the  first  tentative  pnbing  with 
today's  technology  has  shown. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  diamond-studded  seabed  off  South- 
west Africa,  the  production  of  gem-quality 
stones  already  exceeds  t4  million  a  year.  A 
single  offshore  claim  contains  an  estimated 
10  million  carats  In  diamonds,  averaging  half 
a  carat  but  running  as  high  as  eight  carats. 

Gold  deposits  have  been  detected  on  an- 
cient beaches  submerged  in  the  Arctic  Ocean 
off  Nome.  Alaska.  Platinum  is  sluiced  into  the 
Caribbean  by  northwestern  Colombia's  At- 
rato  River. 

Mang^anese  nodules  are  widely  distributed, 
usually  at  greater  depths.  Rough  estimates 
of  total  deposits  run  to  10  trillion  tons.  This 
summer,  a  Virginia  company  plans  to  start 
dredging  up  the  nodules  and  extracting  com- 
mercially not  only  the  manganese  but  the 
lesser  contents  of  iron,  silicon,  nickel,  copper 
and  cobalt. 

In  shallow  waters  off  the  United  States. 
Peru,  Chile,  Mexico  and  South  Africa,  phos- 
phate deposits  are  extensive.  Two  deposits — 
one  southeast  of  Charleston,  S.C.  and  the 
other  off  Southern  California — reportedly 
contain  up  to  two  billion  tons  each.  The 
tonnage  of  each  Is  equivalent  to  the  Florida 
land  deposit  which  has  supplied  70  percent 
of  the  U.S.  phosphate  requirements  and  30 
percent  of  world  production. 

Moat  advanced  of  all  ocean  enterprises  Is 
the  exploitation  of  oil  and  gas.  Offshore  drill- 
ing already  accounts  for  one-sixth  of  the 
world's  total  oil  production.  The  yearly  value 
exceeds  (4  billion.  Including  more  than  $1.5 
billion  from  U.S.  offshore  operations. 

But  the  advance  In  technology  opens  the 
door  to  a  new  dimension  In  economic  im- 
perialism— the  carving  up  of  the  ocean  floor 
among  countries  strong  enough  to  grab  and 
bold  it.  Ever  more  dangerous  to  international 
peace  is  the  prospect  of  undersea  confronta- 
tions stemming  from  claim-Jumping  con- 
flicts raised  to  inter-governmental  propor- 
tions. 

The  United  Nations  has  previously  stepped 
in  to  head  off  a  sea-bottom  scramble  rivaling 
Europe's  18th  and  19th-century  race  for 
empires  in  Africa  and  Asia.  The  urgency  of 
the  move  results  from  the  growing  awareness 
that  technology  Is  outraclng  the  laws  of  the 
sea.  Most  of  the  trouble  arises  over  deflnltlon 
of  sovereign  seas. 

The  U.S.  and  about  30  other  nations  stick 
to  the  traditional  three-mile  Umit.  But  15 
others  claim  four  to  10-mlle  limits,  and  about 
40  Insist  on  12  miles.  At  least  II  governments 
stake  out  fishing  rights  or  territorial  Juris- 
diction as  far  out  as  200  miles. 

The  200-milers  include  countries  on  the 
west  Coast  of  South  America.  Their  claims 
are  at  the  root  of  the  "tuna  war  "  that  has  led 
to  gunboat  Incidents  and  strained  diplomatic 
ties  between  Washington  and  Peru  and  Ecua- 
dor. 

Ostensibly  to  safeguard  threatened  beaver 
and  seal  colonies,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
banned  "Ashing  and  any  work,  including 
the  setting  up  of  navigation  signs"  within 
30  mUes  of  the  Komandorski  Islands,  near 
the  Americans  Aleutians.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Russians  have  announced  new  restric- 
tions on  salmon,  sturgeon  and  herring  fish- 
ing in  Par  Eastern  waters — already  a  zone  of 
conflict  because  of  Soviet  seizure  of  "intrud- 
ing" Japanese  fishing  vessels. 

Since  World  War  11.  the  continental  shelf 
has  become  a  region  of  growing  exploitation 
and  international  conflict.  Geologically,  the 
shelf  Is  an  underwater  extension  of  the  con- 
tinents. Its  width  ranges  from  a  few  miles 
up  to  800  miles  from  shore,  and  its  outer 
depth  varies  from  about  150  to  about  1500 
feet.  A  1958  international  convention  in 
effect  gives  a  nation  title  to  anything  that 
it  can  reach  and  exploit  on  the  shelf  or  in 
adjacent  deepier  waters. 

On  May  23  President  Nixon  proposed  a 
treaty  In  which  nations  would  continue  to 
control  most  of  the  immediate  continental 
shelf,  but  renounce  claims  beyond  the  depth 
of  200  meters  (about  650  feet) .  The  President 
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also  endorsed  and  enlarged  on  a  1968  UN 
resolution  for  giving  control  of  90  percent 
of  the  seabed  to  an  international  governing 
body.  Royalties  collected  by  the  body  would 
be  used  for  "International  community  pur- 
poses, particularly  for  economic  assistance 
to  developing  countries." 

Previous  UN  moves  in  this  direction  had 
already  resulted  in  sharp  lines  being  drawn 
between  the  Commiuiist  and  non-Commu- 
nist countries  and,  as  a  further  fragmenta- 
tion, between  the  haves  and  have-not  na- 
tions. 

Tlie  only  meaningful  point  of  agreement 
Is  that  an  international  zone  does  exist — 
somewhere  out  there.  But  the  range  of  opin- 
ion about  the  lioundaries  between  national 
and  International  undersea  territories  has 
made  it  impossible  to  agree  on  the  zone's 
size,  shape  and  location. 

Half  a  dozen  countries  already  have  the 
technology  to  carry  their  claims  well  past 
the  200-meter  depth  limit.  Even  before  these 
countries  have  planted  their  flags  beyond 
that  point,  some  nations  with  no  hope  of 
matchli^  them  technologically — notably 
Brazil,  Peru.  Ecuador  and  Chile — have  either 
staked  out  or  indicated  that  they  will  claim 
unreasonably  broad  ocean  territories  to  pro- 
tect them  from  encroachment. 

Under  the  double  thrust  of  technological 
and  legalistic  claim-staking,  more  and  more 
of  the  ocean  floor  faces  nationalization.  Ul- 
timately, the  undersea  frontier  claim  of  one 
nation  would  meet  that  of  another — Japan 
and  the  U.S.  in  the  Pacific,  for  Instance,  or 
Brazil  and  the  Congo  in  the  Atlantic.  In 
time,  expanding  territorial  claims  would 
squeeze  any  international  zone  out  of  exist- 
ence. There  would  be  nothing  left  to  exploit 
"for  the  benefit  of  mankind." 

"The  United  States  would  have  nothing 
to  fear  in  such  a  wide-open  race,"  says  one 
American  delegate  to  the  UN  Seabed  Com- 
mittee. "But  it  is  not  in  anybody's  best  in- 
terest. It  Isn't  the  way  to  attack  a  global 
problem," 

This  brings  up  the  second  major  barrier 
to  a  seabed  treaty:  The  nature  and  powers  of 
the  regime  that  will  govern  In  this  under- 
water domain — in  effect,  the  world's  largest 
"nation." 

The  Soviet  Union  wants  an  international 
administering  agency  that  would  do  nothing 
more  than  record  claims  registered  by  the 
exploiting  nations.  There  would  be  no  rules 
governing  the  claimants'  eligibility  ...  no 
time  limit  on  claims  ...  no  supervision  of 
operations. 

One  group  of  nations — the  third  World 
bloc — Insists  on  an  international  agency  to 
completely  govern  exploitation  and  produc- 
tion of  seabed  resources.  Such  a  regime 
would  itself  exploit,  refine  and  market  these 
resources,  even  Imposing  price  controls 
where  necessary. 

The  UJ5.  argues  that  operations  should  be 
carried  out  by  state  or  private  enterprises 
under  an  international  administrative 
agency.  Says  Dr.  Vincent  E.  McKelvey,  an 
American  delegate  to  the  UN  Seabed  Com- 
mittee: "Far  better  than  forcing  the  In- 
ternational community  to  take  such  risks 
is  to  put  it  into  position  where  it  allows  the 
risks  to  be  taken  by  others  and  benefits  itself 
from  their  success,  where  it  Is  achieved.  Such 
a  position  would  be  advantageous  to  the  de- 
veloping and  the  developed  countries  alike." 

From  that  basic  position,  the  U.S.  has  pro- 
posed guidelines  for  the  projected  deep-sea 
agency.  The  U.S.  envisions  registry  of  claims 
fortified  by  criteria.  Including: 

Procedures  to  verify  compliance  with  op- 
erational standards. 

Machinery  for  settling  disputes. 

Provisions  for  liability  for  damages  caused 
by  exploitation. 

Provisions  for  protecting  freedom  of  the 
seas,  living  resources  and  scientific  rese«U!x;h. 

Rules  governing  commercial  exploration 
and  exploitation,  including  such  matters  as 
types  of  resources,  multiple  uses  of  the  sea- 
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bed  and  the  waters  above  it  and  the  size  and 
duration  of  claims. 

Conservation  and  anti-pollution  safe- 
guards. 

Eligibility  and  performance  requirements 
for  claim  holders. 

I  Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)   State-Times. 

June  IS,  19701 

Greater  Trend  to  Crrv  Living  Is  Predicted 

By   U.N.  Planner 

United  Nations,  N.Y. — A  U.N.  planning  ex- 
pert predicted  today  that  more  than  half 
the  world's  population  will  be  living  in  cities 
by  the  end  of  this  century,  and  he  said  it 
may  be  a  good  thing. 

But  the  consultant,  Richard  May  Jr.,  said 
the  only  way  to  cope  with  continuing  urban 
population  growth  is  with  carefully  planned 
new  cities  that  would  accommodate  about 
one  million  people  each.  Some  2,100  such 
population  centers  will  be  needed  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  he  said. 

May,  the  consultant  for  the  U.N.  Center 
for  Housing.  Building  and  Planning,  offered 
his  predictions  and  prescriptions  in  a  paper 
written  for  a  symposium  starting  at  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  today.  The 
symposium,  concerning  "The  Impact  of  Ur- 
banization of  Man's  Environment,"  Is  spon- 
sored Jointly  by  the  world  organization  and 
the  United  Auto  Workers  Union. 

May  said  that  right  now,  "no  developed 
country  has  a  higher  number  of  specifically 
planned  cities  than  the  Soviet  Union."  In  the 
United  States,  he  said,  "continued  urban 
sprawl  is  regarded  as  inevitable,  aind  only  a 
fraction  of  new  urban  residents  will  be  ac- 
commodated In   new  towns." 

What  would  It  be  like  to  live  in  one  of  the 
"new  cities"  foreseen  by  the  U.N.  pKinner? 

There  would  be  no  "degrading  effects  on 
Its  occupants  and  on  the  natural  resources 
of  the  territory  it  occupies,"  May  said.  He 
added  that  the  location  of  work  and  leisure 
facilities  would  be  carefully  laid  out  to  "offer 
the  maximum  of  human  convenience,  com- 
fort, pleasure  and  peace  of  mind,  with  mini- 
mum congestion,  health  hazards  and  other 
disturbing  influences." 

Advances  in  communication  systems  and 
electronics,  he  said,  "may  make  it  possible 
for  much  of  the  work  to  be  carried  out 
within  the  immediate  residential  environ- 
ment of  the  people  or  even  In  their  homes." 

May  said  one  necessary  evil  In  the  daily 
life  of  today's  city,  habitual  use  of  the  pri- 
vate automobile,  would  be  virtually  elim- 
inated. "Through  the  rational  organization 
and  planning  of  cities."  he  explained,  "we 
can  reduce  considerably  the  need  for  me- 
chanical transportation  and  facilitate  the 
use  of  mass  transportation." 

And  that,  he  said,  would  make  "daily  use 
of  the  private  motor  car  unnecessary." 

Such  an  urban  environment  could  "raise 
living  and  working  standards  and  provide  the 
educational  and  cultural  facilities  and  pro- 
grams which  can  emancipate  man  from  the 
dull  drudgery  and  meagerness  of  peasant 
life,"  May  said. 


PRINCIPLES  FOR  AN  ATLANTIC 
STRATEGY 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
our  world  grows  smaller  as  advances  are 
made  in  commimications,  travel,  and 
trade,  it  is  distressing  to  note  that  no 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
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unifying  those  nations  which  have  com- 
patible goals.  In  order  to  help  fill  that 
void,  a  substantial  number  of  Members 
of  Congress — 111  at  present — have  en- 
dorsed either  specifically  or  in  princi- 
ple the  formation  of  a  viable  Atlantic 
union.  To  date,  however,  national  inter- 
ests have  dominated  the  attention  of 
most  Western  nations. 

In  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles, 
Aurelio  Peccei,  the  vice  chairman  of 
Olivetti,  outlines  some  of  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  an  Atlantic  strategy. 
I  commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  urge  that  they  consider  the  need 
for  an  Atlantic  union,  and  the  desirabil- 
ity of  beginning  such  efforts  in  the 
immediate  future.  Mr.  Peccei's  article 
follows : 

The  Chasm  Ahead:   An  Urgent  Call  From 

Europe    for    Atlantic    Union 

(By  Aurelio  Peccei  I 

We  are  proud  to  begin  here,  by  special 
permission  of  the  author  and  publisher,  an 
exclusive  series  of  articles  condensed  from  a 
book  that  combines,  as  few  do,  dire  wsirnlng 
with  constructive  way  out — Dr.  Aurelio 
Peccei's  The  Chasm  Ahead  (Macmlllan,  N.Y., 
$7.50 ) .  We  explain  on  page  1  why  we  recom- 
mend it  heartily  to  all  our  readers.  Now  a 
word  about  the  author,  and  this  series.  First, 
to  pronounce  his  name:  Pey-chay  comes 
close,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

Dr.  Peccei  was  born  in  1908  in  Turin — a 
worthy  birthplace  for  one  who  would  unite 
the  Atlantic  nations,  for  Cavour.  a  leader  in 
uniting  the  Italian  states  in  the  mid  19th 
century,  was  born  in  Turin  in  1810.  IX. 
Peccei  gained  that  "Dr."  in  economics  at  the 
University  of  Turin.  He  has  been  with  the 
city's  famed  automotive  company.  Fiat, 
since  1930,  and  is  now  on  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee, with  special  responsibilities  in  world 
affairs.  S:nce  1957  he  has  head  Italoconsult, 
an  international  consulting  and  engineering 
firm  specializing  in  development  projects  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  In  1964  he 
became  Managing  Director,  or  chief  execu- 
tive, of  the  Olivetti  typewriter  company, 
which  took  over  a  famous  American  com- 
petitor, now  known  as  Olivetti  Underwood. 

We  begin  with  the  first  half  of  chapter  3 
of  his  book,  with  the  title  given  below.  Later 
we  shall  turn  to  the  Impressive  case  he 
makes  earlier  that  the  technological  gap  be- 
tween America  and  Europe  threatens  to  be- 
come a  chasm  disastrous  to  both.  We  hope 
to  give  enough  taste  of  various  parts  of  his 
stimulating  volume  to  lead  you  to  get  the 
book  (we  have  it)  and  read  all  its  282  pages. 
We  have  added  all  bold  face  emphasis. 

principles  for  an  ATLANTIC  STRATEGY 

We  are  in  danger  of  a  societal  schism  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  system  of  na- 
tions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  overstated  the 
implications  and  consequences  of  this  situa- 
tion. Should  the  reader,  however,  be  still 
doubtful,  he  has  but  to  think  of  the  tre- 
mendous pace  of  technological  progress 
which  in  the  short  span  of  a  few  years  has 
changed  the  order  of  magnitude  of  many 
phenomena  affecting  our  lives.  The  speed  of 
development  in  our  time  is  hardly  believable. 
One  of  the  greatest  scientists,  the  late  J. 
Robert  Oppenheimer,  marveling  at  It,  said 
that  "one  thing  that  is  new  is  the  prevalence 
of  newness,  the  changing  scale  of  change 
Itself,  so  that  the  world  alters  as  we  walk." 

Now,  if  this  assessment  of  the  present 
plight  of  the  Atlantic  world  Is  not  alto- 
gether off  the  mark,  it  is  logUcal  to  move 
one  step  further  and  Inquire  about  the  poe- 
slble  ways  and  means  to  put  this  situation 
straight  again. 

It    is   within   our   reach   to   stop   Atantic 
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disintegration?  If  so,  how  can  the  solidity 
of  the  Atlantic  platform  be  reconstructed 
and  the  solidarity  of  its  peoples  be  re-estab- 
lished, even  in  altogether  new  forms,  which 
may  be  better  adapted  to  the  changing 
times? 

This  Is  too  complex  a  matter.  Involving 
many  variables  and  Irrational  elements,  and 
blurred  by  spurious  information  and  con- 
trasting Interests,  to  afford  simple  and  im- 
mediate answers.  A  positive  response  to  these 
questions,  and  to  many  other  intricate  is- 
sues which  have  p>aramount  importance  for 
our  future,  depends,  anyhow,  on  the  right 
approach  to  them. 

As  we  are  now  about  to  enter  and  explore 
the  unknown  territory  where  solutions  lie, 
I  want  to  state  we  must  pay  more  attention 
to  how  we  chart  our  way  into  this  new 
territory,  rather  than  stumble  on  a  good  so- 
lution or  two.  It  is  a  cardinal  point  in  all 
my  reasoning  that  it  is  immensely  more 
important  to  determine  the  intellectual  and 
organizational  processes  by  which  correctly 
to  set  objectives,  define  strategies,  reach  de- 
cisions and  act  on  them,  than  concentrate 
on  the  solution  of  any  individual  problem 
or  problems. 

This  represents  an  entirely  new  approach 
with  respect  to  our  present  compartmented 
vision  of  what  needs  doing.  Better  said,  this 
is  one  of  the  guidelines  to  the  New  Approach 
which  I  think  is  Indispensable  If  we  are  going 
to  organize  a  balanced  and  stable  solution  to 
the  complex  of  problems  confronting  us. 

As  these  problems  become  bigger,  more  in- 
tricate, more  numerous  and  more  inter- 
locked, the  question  of  method  in  attack- 
ing them  becomes  essential,  lest  we  get  lost 
In  their  dangerous  maze,  and  formulate 
wrongly  the  questions  that  matter,  or  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  solve  the  wrong  problems. 
The  New  Approach  will  exact  from  us  an 
unusual  effort  that  will  be  conceptual  and 
philosophical  before  It  Is  political  and  op- 
erational, and  it  will  demand  greater  ex- 
pertise than  the  more  Intuitive,  rule-of- 
thumb  and  experience-based  ways  by  which 
solutions  were  sought  heretofore. 

It  also  Involves  a  much  broader  under- 
standing than  currently  exists  of  the  rev- 
olutionary changes  occurring  in  the  world 
and  the  new  relationships  between  man,  so- 
ciety and  environment  at  this  turning  point 
of  history.  It  likewise  requires  that  the  issues 
we  are  interested  in  resolving  be  placed  In  a 
much  broader  context  where  not  only  their 
inherent  sequential  cause-and-effect  rela- 
tions, but  also  the  major  Interactions  with  all 
other  relevant  Issues  may  be  identified  and 
considered. 

Our  approach  is  so  fraught  with  nearly  in- 
credible contradictions  and  topsy-turviness 
that  it  cannot  lead  to  any  stable  solution. 
Let  me  now  give  a  few  examples. 

We  serve  and  praise  the  national  when  the 
supranational  or  global  is  our  challenge:  we 
employ  limited  means  to  pursue  unlimited 
objectives; 

We   adopt   sectoral   outlooks   to  approach 
interpenetrating   and    tangling   phenomena; 
We  look  near  and  act  short-term,  while  we 
need  to  see  far  and  plan  long-term: 

We  have  profusion  of  knowledge  but  do  not 
know  how  to  use  It; 

We  are  committed  to  the  hard  sciences, 
while  we  are  off-balance  due  to  neglect  of  the 
social  and  moral  sciences; 

We  trust  more  in  our  destructive  might 
than  in  our  capacity  to  organize  peace  and 
development; 

We  support  old-fashioned  concepts  and  at- 
tempt to  use  them  to  straitjacket  sweeping- 
ly  new  realities. 

With  these  totally  misleading  optics  and 
practice,  it  Is  a  miracle  that  we  have  not 
already  led  the  Atlantic  compact,  or  tbe 
world  spaceship,  totally  astray. 

This  is  a  most  serious  matter.  More  than 
once  In  recent  years  mankind  has  already 
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lost    Its  way   In   the   quagmire 
lB«t -minute  warnings  stopped  it 
of  disaster.  I  would  say  that, 
the  odds  are  even  on  which 
The   stakes   are   of   course   ver  r 
can  either  wager  one's  lot  that 
huntans  are  a  mischievous 
dominated  by  a  suicide  complex 
ulate  that  they  are  the  ratlona  I 
ual  creatures  we  used  to  clati|i 
soon  tell. 

The  myriad  problems  con 
a  growing  concern  creeping 
alert  of  our  peoples,  and  point 
the  need  for  a  radical  change 
tion   along   which    human 
ducted:    The    Great    Change 
which  is  my  central  theme 
necessary  In  world  as  well  as  ui 
fairs.  Its  adoption  demands  a 
responsible    debate    on    the 
a  drastically  new  strategy  for 
civilization,  or  more  accuratel  ' 
tion  of  a  forceful  and  coherent 
there  now  is  no  strategy  at  all 
fllctlng  tactics  and  improv 
expediency. 

This   book's   purpose   is   to 
perspective  some   of    the   great 
have  mentioned,  to  show  that 
come  more  and  more  1 
cult  to  resolve  as  time  passes 
compounded  complexity  and 
ace  compel  the  abandonment 
irrational,  muddled,  petty 
and  potentially  destructive 
man  affairs,  and  the  adoption 
Integrated,    future-oriented 

Therefore.  In  discussing  the 
worrying  situations  emerging  ir 
sphere  at  a  time  of  impending 
rather  than  suggest  specfic 
now  Indicate  some  of   the 
which,  in  my  view,  should  inspi 
in  facing  them. 

TH«    PKINCIPLTS    OF    PRIOlfT 
INTXSOEPENOENCE 

The  questions  stemming  fron 
gap  must  be  examined  with 
proach  before  we  can  reach  v 
about  the  way  in  which  we  should 
to  them. 

While  a  change  of  policies  Is 
tually  to  redress  the  situation 
great  number  of  separate  and 
by  the  Atlantic  countries,  no 
possible  unless  public   opinion 
The  Intellectual  and  academic 
and  the  governmental,  corporate 
decision  centers  on  both  sides 
must  be  convinced  that  we  are 
with  the  hard  reality  I  have  befn 
and  should,  therefore,  be 
this  change  of  course. 

I  shall  not  rest  until  this  urgent 
Is     fully     communicated 
Europeans  alike  must  abandon 
Bible  complacency  that  has  u 
acterlzed  their  Judgment — of  tAeir 
nomlc    strength,    their    capacity 
themselves,  and  even  the  presci  X 
shape  of  their  mutual  relatlonsl  ip; 
the  day  they  realize  that  the 
them  has  l>ecome  a  chasm,  am  I 
all.  may  be  Just  one  day  too 
the  Atlantic  spirit  and  soUdarlt 

When  the  present  Is  already 
the  future  looks  bleaker,  as  ar  i 
straits,  recourse  has  to  be  had 
techniques  of  crisis  manageme  nt 
tlve  planning — provided,  howeyer 
former  by  no  means  displaces 
keeping   with    this   severe   rule 
mention,   as   part   and   parcel 
forward   strategy  for   the 
three  guiding  principles   that 
reconcile  the  needs  of  lmmediat|e 
the  exigencies  of  policy  plann 
built  around  the  simple  and  ollten 
but    seldom    applied,    concepts 
interdependence,  and  leadershi 
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when   only         To  start  with.  It  Is  necessary  on  both  sides 
on  the  brink      of  the  Atlantic  fo  undertake  in  earnest  the 
this  stage,      difficult,   even   painful,    task  of    recognising 
It  will  go.      and    redefining    priorities.   No   great   states- 
high.    One      manshlp  is  required  to  discern  that,  at  the 
collectively,      present    International    Juncture,    not    even 
eventually      the  combined  wealth,  power,  and  capacity  of 
or  still  spec-      all    the    Western    nations,    were   they    com- 
and  spirit-     pactly    united    in    total    commitment,    are 
Time  will     enough  to  cope  with  the  increasing  mass  of 
their    own    present    domestic    and    Atlantic 
problems,  plus  those  Inescapably  thrown  In 
their  lap  by  a  troubled  and  expectant  world, 
plus  the  equally  important  necessity  of  pre- 
paring a  more  stable  tomorrow  at  home  and 
internationally. 

This  Inadequacy  is  made  still  more  bla- 
tant because  for  the  moment  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  bloc  of  the  Atlantic  na- 
tions. Therefore,  as  a  start,  the  question 
of  priorities  has  to  be  taken  up  separately, 
for  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and — 
assuming  the  European  nations  are  able  to 
piece  their  views  together — for  a  united 
Europe,  on  the  other. 

In  the  face  of  this  stark  reality,  it  Is  clear 
as  daylight  that  the  United  States  ought 
not  get  involved  in  this  whole  congeries 
of  problems,  eind  should  think  twice  before 
tackling  even  major  ones  when  they  are 
only  sectorally  Important  for  this  country 
or  the  world:  and  that  Europe  ought  to  be 
even  more  cautious  In  its  aims,  and  avoid 
trying  to  be  a  carbon  copy  of  the  United 
Slates.  On  each  side  of  the  Atlantic,  political 
fortitude  and  vision  are  now  required  to 
determine  a  scale  of  goals  and  priorities  con- 
sistent with  their  respective  Interests,  com- 
mitments, and  resources,  deployed  against 
the  background  of  a  world  context,  and  con- 
sidered over  long  as  well  as  short  periods; 
and  then  to  make  a  set  of  coherent  choices 
accordingly. 

Instead  of  tinkering  ineffectually,  as  both 
America  and   Europe  now  do  In  their  dif- 
ferent ways,  with  too  many  scattered  prob- 
lems or  objectives — more  often  than  not  un- 
the  Atlantic     coordinated   or   at   cross- purposes   with  one 
broad  ap-     another — and   Instead  of  announcing  more 
conclusions     and  more  programs  that  patently  can  never 
respond     materialize,  each  of  them  should  firmly  get 
on  with  the  business  of  identifying  a  set  of 
required  even-      feasible  goals,  and  reordering  a  comprehen- 
entalling  a     Give  plan  of  priorities,  and  then  set  forth. 
Joint  actions      and  carry  out,  the  projects  and  policies  that 
I  uch  thing  is      are  both  feasible  and  of  the  highest  priority, 
supports  it.      At   the   same   time,   each   should    abandon, 
ommunltles.     postpone,   or  phase   programs  and  commlt- 
and  union     ments  that  are  marginal  with  respect  to  the 
of  the  ocean     over-all  objectives,  or  have  lesser  Immediate 
face  to  face     or   deferred   Importance   according   to   this 
describing,      strategy. 

to  endorse         These  concepts  are  elementary,  the  con- 
stant   gtiidellnes    of    successful    individuals 
message     and  corporations.  Yet  they  are  consistently 
and      ignored     by     our     national     policy-makers, 
the  Irrespon-      Their  adoption  would  automatically  lead  the 
now  char-      Western   nations  to  give  serious  consldera- 
own  eco-      tion  and  recognition  to  the  second,  and  like- 
to    govern      wise   fundamental,   principle,   based   on   the 
and  future      plain  reality  that  in  this  era  neither  govern- 
because     ment   nor  industry   nor   any  single  nation, 
gap  between     not  even  a  whole  continent,  can  go  it  alone, 
a  threat  to      without   sacrificing   optimum   opportunities 
lite  to  Invoke      and  even  Jeopardizing  minimal  plans.  Under 
the  present  international  circumstances,  this 
critical  and     principle  could,  in  the  beginning,  be  most 
our  present      usefully     employed     within     the     Atlantic 
to  both  the     sphere. 

and  crea-         In  fact,  effective  Atlantic  interdependence 
that  the     is  now  more  than  ever  a  primary  necessity 
he  latter.  In     for  all  our  nations. 

I    will   now         It  is  as  simple  as  that.  Yet  even  this  prin- 
of  suggested     clple  is  Ignored  to  the  extent  of  acting  con- 
nations,     trary  to  historical  trends.  In  this  time  of  In- 
In  my  view     ternecine  debate  and  dissent,   it  Is  worth 
action  with      remembering  that  the  record  of  the  nations 
ng.  They  are     touched  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  has  for 
heralded,      more  than  two  centuries  been  one  ot  cross- 
of    priority,     fertilizing  Interdependence  at  peace  and  in 
war.  Through  their  exchange  of  goods,  tech- 
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nlques.  and  ideas,  the  flow  of  capital  and 
aid.  and  the  migration  of  hands  and  brains, 
in  defense  of  liberty  and  ways  of  life,  and 
in  shaping  a  great  civilization  and  a  com- 
mon destiny,  the  nlt-lmportant  Atlantic 
platform  has  been  welded  together,  and  in 
Its  area  the  most  advanced  system  of  human 
organization  recorded  in  history  has  been 
created. 

What  must  now  be  resisted  is  the  gap 
Itself — the  reversal  of  this  natural  course, 
the  nonrecognltlon  of  Interdependence  as  an 
Indispensable  basis  for  our  lives.  Our  govern- 
ments and  our  peoples  should  be  brought  Xo 
recognize  that  the  chasm  ahead  and  the  con- 
sequent derailment  of  the  Atlantic  system, 
right  at  the  moment  when  Atlantic  strength 
is  a  prerequisite,  would  be  a  historical 
catastrophe. 

THE    ROLE    OF    THE    UNriED    STATES 

On  these  two  counts — of  priorities  to  be 
fixed,  and  Interdependence  to  be  enacted  — 
criticism  is  easier  and  probably  more  perti- 
nent at  the  present  reading  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  so,  t>ecause  this  nation 
not  only  possesses  the  proper  institutions  to 
establish  a  coherent  over-all  policy  but  has 
developed  superior  forecasting,  systems  anal- 
ysis, planning,  and  managerial  capabilities, 
tools  with  which  it  can  guide  Itself  efficiently. 

In  the  last  few  years,  criticism  has  been 
forthcoming  in  abundance  from  many 
quarters.  It  interests  all  of  us  because  It  is 
directed  at  correcting  some  of  the  forces  and 
tendencies  that,  by  Inadvertence,  oversight, 
or  contrary  Interest,  work  against  the  main- 
tenance of  a  healthy  Atlantic  system  by 
pushing  the  United  States  too  far  ahead  of 
Europe  In  some  sectors,  and  too  far  aw.iy 
from  it  in  others.  It  also  brings  to  the  sur- 
face the  neglect  suffered  by  some  Important 
aspects  or  sectors  of  American  society. 

The  over-all  Impression  one  gathers  at 
present  is  that  the  national  purposes  of  this, 
the  greatest  nation  of  all  times,  are  far  from 
clear,  or  at  least  that  no  strategic  design  has 
been  conceived  to  fulfill  them.  Tills  is  a 
striking  fact,  particularly  at  a  time  when  the 
condition  of  world  affairs  demands  precisely 
these  things — namely,  over-all  objectives, 
and  strategies  to  achieve  them — but  on  a 
much  greater  scale. 

Some  random  specimens:  John  Kenneth 
Galbralth's  The  Affluent  Society  Is  already  a 
classic,  with  its  indictment  of  the  American 
economic  order  based  on  a  persistent  Im- 
balance between  overproduction  of  wares  for 
private  consumption  and  underproduction  of 
public  services. 

Signs  of  the  existing  grave  confusion  in,  or 
lack  of,  leadership  in  the  definition  of  basic 
priorities  for  the  whole  of  American  society 
may  be  gathered  from  the  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders of  March  1967,  called  the  Kerner  Re- 
port. Its  memorable  conclusion  Is  that  "our 
nation  is  moving  toward  two  societies,  one 
black,  one  white — separate  and  unequal." 
The  commissioners  said  that  "only  a  com- 
mitment to  national  action  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale  can  shape  a  future  compatible 
with  the  historic  Ideals  of  American  society." 
Columnist  Joseph  Alsop  (International 
Herald  Tribune,  March  20,  1968)  commented 
with  anguish  that  the  report  "Is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  official  portrait  of  the 
Amerlcan-dream-turnlng-lnto-nlghtmare." 

This  e^ave  problem,  smack  In  the  center 
of  United  States  cities,  is  a  cause  of  con- 
sternation, not  only  for  America  and  her 
friends  and  admirers,  but  also  for  those  who, 
though  not  friendly,  have  enough  salt  in 
their  head  to  understand  that,  if  the  United 
States  is  locked  with  her  domestic  problems, 
the  chances  of  redressing  the  alarming  situa- 
tions that  prevail  throughout  the  world  will 
become  very  dim  indeed.  And  by  the  side.  It 
provides  proof  that  yesterday's  improvidence 
spells  trouble  for  today,  and  that  the  world 
is  such  an  interlocking  system  that  a  domes- 
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tic  problem  here  may  have  International  re- 
percussions everywhere. 

Take  another  example:  The  military-In- 
dustrial complex.  General  Elsenhower's  his- 
toric and  incisive  warning  in  his  last  presi- 
dential speech  of  January  1961  brought  up 
an  issue  which  has  been  amply  debated 
since:  "This  conjunction  of  an  Immense 
military  establishment  and  a  large  arms  in- 
dustry Is  new  In  the  American  experience. 
The  total  Influence — economic,  political, 
even  spiritual — is  felt  In  every  city,  in  every 
state  house,  every  office  of  federal  govern- 
ment. We  recognize  the  imperative  need  for 
this  development.  Yet  we  must  not  fall  to 
comprehend  its  grave  Implications.  Our  toll, 
resources,  and  livelihood  are  all  Involved:  so 
Is  the  very  structure  of  our  society." 

Obviously,  a  multlbillion-dollar  effort  con- 
centrated in  one  single  direction  has  an  un- 
balancing effect,  even  for  the  strongest  econ- 
omy and  nation.  I  was  Impressed  by  some 
comments  on  this,  among  others  those  made 
by  Seymour  Melman  in  his  Our  Depicted  So- 
ciety; I  cannot  refrain  from  brooding  over 
the  universal  significance  of  some  passages. 
Let  me  cite  two: 

"We  can  try  to  visualize  the  present  power 
of  the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  stockpile  in  an- 
other way.  Suppose  a  Hiroshima-size  bomb 
had  been  exploded  every  day  of  every  year 
for  the  last  1,965  years,  or  since  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  combined  force  of  all  of  these 
explosions  would  be  Just  over  14,000  mega- 
tons; this  is  only  70  percent  of  the  destruc- 
tive capabllty  now  encased  in  the  U.S.  long- 
range  bombers  and  missiles  alone. 

"On  the  assumption  of  90  percent  attrition 
of  aircraft  and  75  percent  attrition  of  stra- 
tegic missiles,  the  resulting  overkill  factor 
would  be  about  220  times  ou  the  main  pop- 
ulation-Industrial centers  of  the  USSR.  If 
the  assumption  of  attrition  were  50  percent, 
the  overkill  rate  would  be  more  than  1,000 
times." 

2  I  fully  realize  that  this  Is  the  shield  under 

,  3  which  Western  Europe  and  many  other  peo- 

'X  pies    also    have    progressed    and    prospered. 

Moreover,  this  frightening  investment  of 
wealth  and  talent  for  destruction  Is  the  mir- 
ror Image  and  replica  of  a  similar,  though 
more  secretive,  mad  effort  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— which  does  not  Justify  either  of  them 
on  human  and  moral  grounds.  But  what  Is 
important  for  our  matter-of-fact  reasoning  Is 
the  assessment  of  this  effort  in  the  more  gen- 
eral framework  of  national  (and  Atlantic, 
International),  Interests:  a  security  effort 
which,  according  to  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  the  out- 
spoken physicist  and  author,  has  cost  this 
country  In  the  postwar  years  an  investment 
of  one  trillion  dollars  and  the  emergence  of 
what  be  calls  the  "weapon  culture"  and 
"weapon  ego"  {The  Weapon  Culture,  1968). 
Clearly,  an  effort  of  this  magnitude  cannot 
be  conjured  up  without  a  strong  impact  on 
the  allocation  of  national  resources,  both 
material  and  intellectual — and  society's  out- 
look on  man  and  life. 

Is  this  the  best  way  to  attain  the  purported 
goals?  Has  their  priority  been  duly  assessed? 

What  Is  the  cost-effectiveness  of  this  In- 
vestment for  the  United  States  (or  for  that 
matter,  for  the  Soviet  Union) ,  and  how  does 
It  stand  in  total-value  comparison,  includ- 
ing social  values,  with  other  alternative  in- 
vestments? 

Would  its  revision  provoke,  as  one  feels,  a 
major  change  In  politics  and  allocations? 

It  Is  not  up  to  me,  or  for  this  book,  to  an- 
swer these  questions,  but  I  know  that  these 
distortions  go  beyond  the  economy's  limit  of 
elasticity,  and  their  redressing  will  cause 
painful  crises  over  a  very  long  time. 

Two  highly  authoritative  comments  place 
the  problem  of  priorities  In  a  global  perspec- 
tive, the  appropriate  framework  for  the  lead- 
ing nation  of  the  Atlantic  community  and 
the  world. 

Walter  Llppmann  has,  for  some  years,  con- 
ducted an  Inspiring  and  most  educative  cam- 
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paign  to  show  that  the  United  States  cannot 
fill  a  super-role  in  wortd  affairs.  Time  and 
again  he  has  entered  the  arena  in  his  mas- 
terful way,  warning  the  American  and  also 
his  uncommonly  vast  European  public  that 
there  is  a  very  definite  and  already  trans- 
gressed limit  to  the  commitments  the  United 
States  can  make  and  fulfill  In  the  world. 
Choices  must  be  made,  priorities  defined. 
Among  his  Innumerable  articles,  I  remember 
reading  In  Newsweek  (August  1,  1966)  that 
"the  United  States,  for  all  Its  wealth  and 
military  power  and  for  all  of  the  Ideological 
pretensions ...  is  quite  unable  to  be  the 
world's  policeman  and  to  conduct  a  global 
crusade  for  Its  way  of  life  and  its  favorite 
doctrines." 

"The  unsolved  problem,  obvious  for  a  very 
long  time,  which  the  people  Intuitively  un- 
derstand or  seem  to  understand,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  priority.  It  is  true  that  the  United 
States  can  spend  more  money  on  the  cities 
and  on  Vietnam  this  year  than  last  year, 
but  It  is  not  true  that  It  can  deal  effectively 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  problem  of  the 
cities,  the  flight  to  the  moon,  the  health, 
education  and  welfare  of  all  the  people,  the 
new  class  war  between  the  rich  nations  and 
the  poor  nations,  pork-barrel  appropriations 
for  all  states  and  cities,  veterans'  aid,  foreign 
aid,  debt,  education  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments— all  these  things  at  the  same  time." 

Alas,  the  question  of  priority  is  still  very 
muddled,  as  developments  in  1967  and  1968 
show,  with  the  financial  and  manpower  re- 
sources ot  this  nation  overstretched,  and  its 
immense  capacity  to  tackle  large  problems 
severely  tested  by  the  proliferating  tentacles 
of  too  many  issues  attacked  at  the  same  time. 

Even  the  immense  power  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  overestimated.  After  all, 
the  possibility  of  putting  it  to  good  use  Is 
limited,  unless  it  is  redirected  and  rede- 
ployed. A  substantial  change  of  direction  In 
its  utilization  at  home  and  abroad  would 
multiply  manifoldly  Its  usefulness  to  all 
practical  purposes. 

The  Issue  is  blurred  chiefly  because.  In 
our  minds,  the  strategy  of  security  has  com- 
pletely overshadowed  what  may  be  called  the 
strategy  of  development.  For  example.  It  is 
commonly  held  that  a  situation  of  unlp>o- 
larity  exists  now  because  the  time  of  two 
superpowers  Is  gone,  and  the  United  States 
has  emerged  as  the  only  real  global  power, 
having  greatly  outpaced  and  outclassed  the 
Soviet  Union  in  techno-scienUfic,  economic, 
and  military  potential,  and  creative  capacity. 
But  this  conception  connotes  a  yardstick  of 
power,  which  measures  nearly  exclusively 
negative  values  of  deterrence  and  retaliation. 

What  people  wftnt,  besides  security,  are 
constructive  pollclee,  positive  steps  toward  a 
better  living  standard,  a  more  wholesome 
quality  of  life.  To  attain  these  other  objec- 
tives, the  formidable  United  States  security- 
oriented  potential  Is  of  little  use — for  the 
simple  reaison  that  it  was  conceived  to  suit 
a  different  set  of  requirements  and  priorities. 

Not  only  does  the  whole  question  of  do- 
mestic and  international  priorities  need  a 
thorough  reassessment;  the  principle  of 
Atlantic  Interdependence  must  be  reaffirmed 
and  redefined  right  In  this  country.  It  has 
undertaken  a  fearsome  complex  of  world- 
wide obligations  and  commitments;  and 
even  if  henceforth  it  uses  restraint,  they  will 
remain  a  formidable  lot.  Furthermore,  let 
me  repeat,  many  high-priority  problems 
nowadays  surpass  the  capacity  of  any  na- 
tion, even  the  United  States,  and  demand 
strategies  and  p»ollcles  that  she  cannot  con- 
ceive and  execute  alone. 

It  now  behooves  the  great  and  generous 
American  p>eople  to  come  to  the  mature  rec- 
ognition that  we  cannot,  of  course,  shirk 
global  responsibilities  and  their  relative  bur- 
dens, but  that  the  only  way  of  facing  them 
without  courting  disaster  Is  to  arrange  all 
these  demands,  domestic  and  foreign,  in  » 
coordinated   over-all   plan,   however   Imper- 
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feet  it  may  be  initially.  They  have  to  accept, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  United  States  can- 
not decide  the  choices  or  conduct  large-scale 
action  without  the  support  and  participation 
of  others,  starting  with  Europe. 

This  change  of  dlrecUon  will  probably 
mean  for  the  United  States  a  slowing  down 
in  the  advance  In  Research  and  Development 
Investment  In  some  sectors,  while  boosting 
It  in  others,  accepting  second  place  in  some 
advanced  technology  or  strategic  fields,  and 
relying,  in  a  word,  more  on  a  policy  of  trans- 
atlantic Ei>eciallzatlon,  mutuality  of  inter- 
ests and  Joint  planning  ahead,  than  going 
It  alone.  It  may  be  a  difficult  choice  to  make, 
and  it  may  entail  some  risks.  But  it  will 
open  wider  horizons  to  this  nation,  and  offer 
it  greater  options. 

Not  least,  it  will  establish  with  Europe  that 
Indispensable  dialogue,  real  and  creative,  not 
only  perfunctory,  as  now — on  objectives  and 
strategics  concerning  the  great  world  Issues: 
East-West  relations,  international  socioeco- 
nomic development,  the  consequences  of  the 
technological  revolution,  etc.  Even  a  Joint  ef- 
fort to  control  and  contain  the  causes  of 
the  gap  will  be  a  first.  Invaluable  dividend. 

If  the  United  States  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  priorities  and  Interdependence.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  she  would  change  the 
focus  of  her  policy  back  from  the  Pacific 
again  to  the  Atlantic.  Even  assvunlng  that 
the  greatest  challenges  facing  the  West  for 
the  rest  of  the  centtiry  are  those  of  restrain- 
ing China  and  maneuvering  her  peacefully 
Into  the  International  community — the  tim- 
ing and  strategy  have  been  wrong,  with  the 
United  States  engaged  in  these  issues  now 
and  practically  alone.  Not  only  does  the  locus 
of  her  vital  Interests  lie  In  the  Atlantic- 
European  area,  but  also,  how  much  better  It 
is  for  the  United  States  to  wait  a  few  years, 
and  prepare  to  deal  with  the  Chinese  Issues 
from  a  much  stronger  position. 

Such  a  position  can  be  built  only  around 
a  strongly  fastened  and  united  Atlantic  plat- 
form. The  obvious  strategy  is  to  give  priority 
to  the  Atlantic  platform  and  seek  Interde- 
pendence with  Europe  first,  and  then  move 
Jointly  on  to  do  the  things  that  the  United 
States  alone  can  never  hope  to  accomplish 
with  respect  to  global  problems. 

Such  as  attracting  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
partner  In  the  study  of  plans  to  stabilize  and 
develop  the  great  land  areas  in  Asia  and  else- 
where (rather  than  rejecting  her  as  a  natural 
or  potential  enemy),  and  engaging  her  po- 
tential to  cooperate  in  realizing  constructive 
long-term  poUcles  of  worldwide  scope  (in- 
stead of  dissipating,  on  both  sides,  enormous 
resources  in  the  vain  piu^ult  of  overkill  su- 
premacy). 

The  opposite  policies,  now  being  followed, 
have  thrown  the  Atlantic  camp  Into  disarray. 
If  the  present  trend  continues,  it  seems  in- 
evitable that  the  more  the  United  States  gets 
single-handedly  and  inextricably  involved  in 
the  Par  East,  the  greater  the  attraction  West- 
em  Europe  will  feel  toward  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Urals.  Or  the  greater  the  doubts  will 
become  whether  it  is  a  paying  proposition  for 
it  to  resist  the  lures  and  threats  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  tempted  to  make  with 
a  view  to  dividing  and  controlling  it. 

Already  this  quite  negative  polarization 
of  American  and  European  Interests  away 
from  the  Atlantic  core,  though  fortunately 
still  partial.  Is  at  the  root  of  a  good  deal  of 
disharmony  and  estrangement  between 
them.  Should  the  United  States  be  entangled 
In  Southeast  Asia  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
the  harm  done  to  the  Atlantic  relationship 
could  become  Irreparable.  There  is  little 
doubt  that.  In  such  a  case,  Europe  would 
practically  turn  its  back  on  the  Atl&nQc. 
and  that  the  bridges  to  the  East  which 
F>resldent  Johnson  has  advocated  would  ac- 
tually be  built  by  Europe  alone.  Thej  would 
carry  considerable  mercantile,  cultural 
traffic. 

In  sum,  the  different  iasuee — ^from  tech- 
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Finance  working  capital  requirements  of 
community  development  corporations. 

Repay  deposits  to  poverty  area  banks  above 
the  •20,000  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp, 
limit. 

Repay  capital  notes  Issued  by  poverty  area 
banks. 

Offer  a  guarantee  on  standby  loans  issued 
by  a  tx^nk  to  a  community-owned  shopping 
center  for  initial  equity  and  funds  for  start- 
up expenses. 

If  these  and  other  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram prove  successful,  the  OEO  hopes  to  seek 
legislation  to  make  them  permanent,  he  said. 

In  discussing  the  Opportunity  Funding 
Corp.,  a  non-profit  corporation  which  the 
OEO  has  formed  to  conduct  its  mliaority  ac- 
tivities, Mr.  Taylor,  a  former  vice  president 
in  the  trust  department  of  the  Harris  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  observed  that  ex- 
perience suggests  that  financial  institutions 
have  been  reluctant  to  undertake  low-income 
investment  because  of  the  high  risks  and 
lack  of  incentive. 

In  an  OEO  report  Mr.  Taylor  made  avail- 
able to  the  press,  it  noted  that  one  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  low-Income  com- 
munities is  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  finan- 
cial base  to  generate  increased  economic 
activity. 

"The  inability  to  form  capital  and  bid  for 
credit  acts  as  a  block  on  development,"  said 
the  report. 

"In  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  an  area  with  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  the  entire  city  of  Cincinnati, 
there  are  only  two  small  banking  units.  There 
are  many  communities  in  Chicago  each  hous- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  people  where  there 
Is  no  commercial  banking  institution  what- 
soever. 

"Under  these  conditions,  capital  and 
savings  do  not  form.  Where  conventional 
credit  sources  are  alisent,  low-income  con- 
sumers and  entrepreneurs  must  rely  on  loan 
sharks  and  high  risk  credit  merchants,"  the 
OEO  survey  maintained. 

"The  Opportunity  Funding  Corp.  has  three 
units,  explained  Mr.  Taylor,  who  substituted 
for  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  who  cancelled  because  of 
a  special  Cabinet  meeting  in  Washington. 

The  first  tmit,  the  opportunity  guarantee 
component,  will  strive  to  remove  the  "risk 
aversion"  of  banks  and  other  institutions  in 
committing  capital  and  credit  to  the  poor. 

"It  will  operate  in  situations  involving 
comparatively  high  risk  and  only  in  cases 
where  comparable  guarantee  arrangements 
are  not  available  from  existing  Federal,  state 
or  private  sources. 

"The  purpose  is  to  determine  whether  risk 
of  loss  on  credit,  bonding  and  Insurance  In 
low-income  areas  can  be  kept  within  toler- 
able limits." 

A  second  unit,  community  development 
discount  component,  will  be  a  small  central 
discount  facility  "intended  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  a  mechanism  to  purchase 
SBA-  and  EOA-backed  obligations  and  other 
commercial  paper  generated  by  enterprises 
in  low-income  communities. ' 

It  will  repackage,  guarantee  and  resell 
these  obligations  as  securities  to  private  in- 
vestors, he  said. 

"It  is  intended  to  test  whether  a  discount 
facility  can  increase  liquidity  and  lending 
capacity  of  financial  institutions  serving 
low-income  areas.  A  successful  demonstra- 
tion of  the  community  development  dis- 
count unit  could  lead  to  legislation  creating 
such  a  facility  on  a  permanent  nation-wide 
basis."  he  explained. 

The  third  element  of  the  program,  incen- 
tive simulator  component  will  field-test  vari- 
ous new  financial  Inducements  Including 
simulated  tax  Incentives. 

"The  unit  will  devise  ways  of  applying 
these  incentives  in  assisting  community 
development  corporations,  low-income  credit 
units  and  other  public  and  private  inatltu- 
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tlons  now  serving  the  interests  of  these  com- 
munities," he  said. 

"The  incentive  unit  will  focus  particu- 
larly on  identifying  institutions  which  are 
unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  low-Income 
communities  and  Identifying  new  Incentives 
to  make  them  more  successful." 


STATUTE  EXTENDING  VOTE  TO  18- 
TO  20-YEAR-OLDS  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  for  a  few 
moments  to  what  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress consider  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  bringing  young  Americans  into  the 
mainstream  of  the  democratic  electoral 
process.  We  in  the  House  are  expected 
to  consider  this  issue  late  this  week  or 
early  next,  when  we  begin  debate  on  the 
important  measure  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  The  issue,  of  course, 
is  the  proposal  to  enact  a  proposed  Fed- 
eral statute  reducing  the  minimimi  voting 
age  to  18  in  Federal,  State,  and  local 
elections.  The  proposal  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  March  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  extension. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the  concern  of 
many  Americans  that  some  young  people 
have  apparently  lost  faith  in  the  orderly 
elective  process  of  change,  claiming  that 
it  is  too  slow  to  meet  changing  national 
conditions  and  needs.  And  we  are  awaie 
that  many  others  lose  interest  in  the  po- 
litical process  dtuing  the  3  or  4  years  be- 
tween high  school,  when  their  interest 
peaks,  and  the  day  they  become  21.  The 
threats  to  which  the  future  political  par- 
ticipation of  both  these  groups  is  subject 
can  be  overcome,  in  my  opinion,  by  the 
18-year-old  vote  statute. 

I  realize  that  there  are  some  in  our 
number  who.  while  they  generally  agree 
with  the  need  to  extend  the  franchise  to 
18-year-olds,  think  that  either  independ- 
ent action  by  each  of  the  States  or  a 
constitutional  amendment,  in  which  the 
Congress  and  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  States  participate,  is  necessary. 

I  would  only  point  out  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  consistently  upheld  the 
congressional  responsibility  for  protect- 
ing the  voting  rights  of  qualified  Ameri- 
can citizens.  What  we  are  attempting 
to  say,  by  extending  these  rights  to  a 
greater  number  of  Americans  by  statute, 
is  that  18-.  19-,  and  20-year-olds,  who, 
partly  because  of  increased  education 
and  the  corresponding  increase  In  the 
quality  of  their  judgment,  are  consid- 
ered qualified  to  work,  raise  families,  pay 
taxes,  and  go  to  war,  should  also  be 
considered  qualified  to  vote. 

It  should  be  additionally  noted  that 
the  proposal  poses  no  threat  to  the  elec- 
toral process.  The  Senate-passed  meas- 
tu-e  contains  a  provision  that  would  as- 
sure Supreme  Court  review  of  the  18- 
year-old  vote  before  the  statute's  Janu- 
ary 1.  1971.  effective  date.  Under  the 
proposal,  the  Attorney  General  would 
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be  empowered  to  institute  actions  against 
State  or  political  subdivisions,  or,  con- 
versely, a  State  could  call  for  an  injunc- 
tion against  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sion. 

The  proposal  would  also  give  US.  dis- 
trict courts  jurisdiction  of  such  proceed- 
ings, and  would  provide  for  both  an  ex- 
pedited trial  before  a  special  three-judge 
court,  and  an  expedited  appeal  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  today's  youth  has  shown  a  great 
desire  to  constructively  influence  the 
course  of  national  events — we  have  only 
to  recall  the  recent  Intensive  and  most 
impressive  youth  lobbying  effort  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  for  evidence  of  this  desire. 
I  think  we  owe  our  young  people  the 
chance  to  prove  they  mean  what  they 
say. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Recoro  a  brief  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Legislation  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  entitled  "Statutory  Reduction  of 
the  Voting  Age."  The  New  York  City 
association  has  been  long  recognized  as 
one  of  the  top  legal  associations  in  the 
country,  and  its  committee  on  Federal 
legislation  has  produced  a  great  number 
of  well-reasoned  studies  on  a  variety  of 
issues  which  have  concerned  us  here  in 
the  Capitol.  The  following  product  of 
the  committees  labor  is  up  to  its  usual 
high  quality: 

The  Association  or  the  Bar  or  the  Citt  op 

New  York — Statutory  Reduction  of  the 

Voting  Ace 
(By  the  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation) 

In  February  1970,  this  Association  issued 
a  report  which  considered  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Administration's  alternative,  tirging  that 
the  trigger  clause  and  prior  clearance  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  be  extended 
for  an  additional  five-year  period,'  We  op- 
posed those  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tion's bill  which  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  prior  clearance  for  voting  law 
changes  in  Jurisdictions  with  a  history  of 
discrimination  and  which  would  have  the 
Attorney  General  send  voting  examiners 
throughout  the  nation,  rather  than  concen- 
trate them  In  Jurisdictions  which  had  been 
identified  by  the  Act's  trigger  clause.  We 
endorsed  as  desirable  voter  reforms  the  Ad- 
ministration bill's  proposed  nationwide  ban 
on  literacy  tests  and  national  residency 
standards  for  presidential  elections. 

In  March  1970,  the  Senate  adopted  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Administration  bill  which 
would:  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
for  an  additional  five-year  period:  prescribe 
national  residency  standards  for  voting  In 
presidential  elections:  impose  a  nationwide 
suspension  on  literacy  tests:  and  modify  the 
trigger  clause  to  apply  to  Jurisdictions  in 
which  less  than  50  "^  of  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation were  registered  for  or  voted  in  the 
1964  or  1968  presidential  elecUon.  The  bill 
also  contained  a  provision  which  would  re- 
duce to  eighteen  the  voting  age  for  national, 
state  and  local  elections.  The  Senate  bill  will 
be  considered  shortly  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives under  a  rule  whereby  It  must  be 
approved  or  disapproved  in  Its  entirety. 

This  report  Is  directed  to  the  provision  for 
reducing  the  voting  age.  Tbla  Is  one  aspect 
of  the  present  bill  on  which  we  had  not  com- 
mented In  our  prior  report  and  it  is  an  aspect 
that  must  be  considered  and  resolved  by 
members  of  the  House  when  they  vote  on  the 
bill  in  ita  entirety.  We  are  of  the  unanimous 
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opinion  that  the  voting  age  may  coiutltu- 
tlonally  be  reduced  by  statute.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  such  a  reduction  is  desirable. 

We  strongly  urge  approval  of  the  entire 
Voting  Rights  Act  In  the  form  now  before 
the  House,  for  the  reasons  stated  In  our 
previous  report  supplemented  by  the  reasons 
stated  below. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  issue  of  eighteen  year  old  voting  has 
had  a  long  history  in  our  country.  Serious 
efforts  to  lower  the  voting  age  were  made 
following  the  Civil  War  and  during  World 
War  I,  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Crisis. 
These  prof>osals,  however,  met  with  little 
legislative  success.- 

The  arguments  now  being  made  on  this 
issue  are  also  not  new.  Having  re-examined 
these  arguments  in  the  context  of  present- 
day  America,  we  believe  that  there  is  no 
compelling  reason  for  continuing  the  dis- 
franchisement of  eighteen  year  olds.  A  prin- 
ciple of  our  society  is  that  government  rests 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  as  expressed 
through  the  medium  of  voting.  Mass  par- 
ticipation In  voting  is  essential  to  represent 
the  will  of  all  the  people,  and  the  eiifran- 
chisement  of  most  major  groups  is  needed 
in  order  to  legitimate  government  in  the 
eyes  of  each  gpx)up.  When  we  consider  the 
Increased  educational  level  and  political  ma- 
turity of  the  nation's  youth  and  the  civil 
and  military  responsibilities  which  they  are 
expected  to  assume  at  age  eighteen,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  they  should  also  be  af- 
forded access  to  the  ballot  box. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  daily  news 
reports  which  attest  to  the  disaffection  and 
frustration  of  today's  youth  and  their  desire 
to  be  Involved  in  the  political  processes  of 
our  government.  It  Is  all  the  more  important 
In  these  times  of  unrest  in  our  country  that 
this  major  segment  of  our  population  have 
the  opportunity  to  express  Itself  in  the  or- 
derly and  peaceful  processes  of  elections  for 
legislators  and  executives.  We  are  not  im- 
pressed with  the  arguments  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  voting  age  will  weaken  majority 
rule  and  have  undesirable  effects  on  our 
party  system  and  governmental  structure.  In 
this  regard,  we  are  reminded  of  similar  views 
which  vrere  expressed  in  the  period  before 
elimination  of  property  restrictions  on  the 
right  to  vote  and  again  before  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  women  and  to  black  citi- 
zens. These  reforms  served  to  streng^then  our 
system.  We  expect  the  same  result  if  the 
franchise  is  extended  to  eighteen  year  olds. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Turning  to  the  constitutional  question,  we 
find  sufficient  support  for  a  statutory  reduc- 
tion of  the  voting  age  in  Congress'  authority 
to  enact  "appropriate  legislation"  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. This  authority,  contained  in  Section  5 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  has  been 
broadly  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
recent  decisions,  most  notably  In  Katzen- 
bach  V.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641  (1966).  In  that 
case,  the  Court  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1963,  whose  principal  effect  was  to  prohibit 
New  York  State's  English  literacy  require- 
ment for  voters.  The  Supreme  Court's  posi- 
tion was  that  Congress  could  forbid  New 
York's  English  literacy  test  whether  or  not 
the  test  violated  the  Constitution.  The  Court 
reasoned  that  even  though  the  test  might  not 
Itself  deny  equal  protection,  its  elimination 
could  be  viewed  as  a  measure  designed  to 
protect  New  York's  Puerto  Rlcan  community 
against  discriminatory  treatment  by  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Morgan  case  indicates  that  in  adopting 
appropriate  legislation  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  Congress  is  authorized  to  in- 
trude upon  the  reserved  powers  of  the  states 
even  when  its  action  tends  only  indirectly 
to  Insure  compliance  with  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  The  Court  demonstrated  its 
willingness   to   accede   to   the   congressional 


Judgment  as  to  the  necessity  for  any  such 
Imposition  on  state  Interests. 

"It  was  well  within  congressional  authority 
to  say  that  this  need  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
minority  for  the  vote  warranted  federal  in- 
trusion upon  any  state  interests  served  by  the 
English  literacy  requirement.  It  was  for 
Congress,  as  the  branch  that  made  this  Judg- 
ment, to  assess  and  weigh  the  various  con- 
flicting considerations.  .  .  .  It  ia  not  for  us  to 
review  the  congressional  resolution  of  these 
factors.  It  is  enough  that  we  be  able  to  per- 
ceive a  basis  upon  which  the  Congress  might 
resolve  the  conflict  as  it  did."' 

Given  the  Court's  statements  that  Section 
4(c)  "may  be  viewed"  as  designed  to  secure 
equal  protection  and  that  it  was  satisfied 
merely  with  Iseing  able  to  "perceive  a  basis" 
upon  which  Congress  might  reach  its  con- 
clusion, it  is  clear  that  Congress  possesses 
far-reaching  authority  to  adopt  legislation 
based  upon  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  If  a 
congressional  enactment  prohibits  state  ac- 
tion which  is  arguably  discriminatory,  the 
Morgan  decision  offers  constitutional  support 
for  the  congressional  prohibition. 

It  is  proper  that  Congress  be  given  such 
broad  discretion  in  enforcing  the  guarantees 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  is  partic- 
ularly important  that  Congress,  as  the  se- 
lected representatives  of  the  people,  be  em- 
powered to  determine  when  state  voting 
laws  fall  short  of  the  standards  of  the  equal 
protection  clause. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  there  Is  ample  basis 
for  a  congressional  determination  that  states 
unfairly  discriminate  against  persons  be- 
tween eighteen  and  twenty-one  when  they 
deny  those  persons  the  right  to  vote.  The 
fact  that  eighteen  year  olds  assume  so  many 
of  the  responsibilities  of  older  citizens  (not 
the  least  of  which  is  their  obligation  to  serve 
In  the  armed  services)  offers  sufficient  Justi- 
fication for  a  congressional  Judgment  that 
It  Is  unreasonable  to  deprive  them  of  the 
essential  right  to  vote. 

Furthermore,  young  people  today  are  high- 
ly capable  of  making  Intelligent  voting  de- 
cisions. Todays  youth  have  attained  edu- 
cational levels  and  political  maturity  and 
awareness  not  manifested  by  the  eighteen 
year  olds  of  earlier  generations.  For  example, 
79 •>  of  persons  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
one  today  are  high  school  graduates,  while 
only  17'"r  of  persons  In  the  same  age  bracket 
In  1920  had  graduated  high  school.  While 
47^7  of  today's  eighteen  year  olds  attend 
college,  only  18 '~r  were  In  college  In  1920.' 
Statistics  such  as  these  support  a  congres- 
sional finding  that  voting  age  requirements 
established  almost  200  years  ago  are  now 
outmoded. 

Although  the  position  that  Congress  may 
reduce  the  voting  age  by  statute  has  received 
the  support  of  respected  constitutional  au- 
thorltles,°  other  noted  scholars  contend  that 
a  lower  voting  age  may  be  Implemented  sole- 
ly by  means  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Six  Yale  Law  School  professors  recently  chal- 
lenged the  constitutional  basis  for  a  statu- 
tory voting  age  reduction,  questioning  the 
breadth  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  and  pointing  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  3  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.'  They  claimed  that  Morgan 
deals  only  with  policing  state  restrictions  on 
ethnic  minorities  and  tt.at  It  was  Inappro- 
priate to  extend  Its  application  to  a  measure 
affecting  all  young  Americans.  We  do  not 
agree  that  the  Morgan  decision  must  be 
limited  In  that  fashion.  The  nation's  youth 
constitutes  u  group  which  may  be  the  victim 
of  unreasonable  voting  discrimination  as 
much  as  females,  black  citizens  of  the  south- 
ern states  or  Puerto  Rlcan  residents  of  New 
York  State. 

The  six  Yale  professors  also  argued  that 
Section  2  of  the  Foiu-teenth  Amendment  ex- 
plicitly recognizes  the  age  of  twenty-one  as 
a  "presumptive  bench  mark"  for  grant  of  the 
right  to  vote  and  that  It  Is  difficult  to  con- 
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strxie  the  equal  protection  claus  > 

Congress  to  modify  that  cor- 

sumption.  Section  2  provides 

•When   the  right  to  vote  at 
lor  the  choice  of  electors  for 
Vice-President  of  the  United 
denied   to  any  of   the   male 
such   State,  being  twenty-one 
and  citizens  of  the  United  Sta 
way  abridged,  except  for  par 
bellion.  or  other  crime,  the 
sentatlon    therein   shall   be   r 
proportion  which  the  number 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  ol 
State." 

We  cannot  see  how  this  provlsii  m 
Congress   from   lowering   the   vott 
eighteen.  Section  2  was  deslgne  1 
ment  the  grant  of  the  franchise  " 
its    mention    of    the    age    twi 
merely  Intended  as  a  reference 
sons  who.  by  the  prevailing 
1860s,  would  be  eligible  to  vote 
color  of  their  skin.  The  fact  tha^ 
age  was  twenty-one  a  century 
resolve  the  question  whether 
requirement    constitutes 
crimination  In  the   1970s    A.s 
Court  has  recognized,  concepts 
tectlon  "do  change".- 

Some  authorities   have  exp: 
over  the  uncertainty  which   ' 
the   voting  age   provisions  of 
invalidated  by  the  courts  su" 
implementation.  We  believe 
age  provisions  effectively  deal  with 
lem  by  adopting  an  effective 
ary  1,  1971  for  the  age  reduction 
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The  Supreme  Court  has  mac^ 
other  areas  that  where  the  rl 
denied,    the    burden    lies   with 
holding  that  right  to 
denial    is    necessary    to    protec 
ling  state  interest."  The  issue 
ogous;    it  is  a  heavy  burden 
denial  of  the  franchise  to  ten 
aged    eighteen    to    twenty-one 
standards  of  education, 
bearing  of  the  responsibilities 
concern  for  the  national  welfare 
criteria  of  political  maturity  an 
of  our  society.  We  do  not  beliefe 
who  would  deny  young  people 
vote  can  sustain  such  a  burden, 
citizens   should   be   placed    In 
mainstream   at   the  earliest 
tunity.    For   these   reasons,   we 
provision   of   the   Senate   bill 
reduce  the  voting  age  to  elght^e 
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The  VoUng  Rights  biU  should 
In  Its  entirety,  including  the 
lowering     the     minimum     v 
eighteen. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Committee   on   Federal 
Association  of  the  Bar  o 
New  York:  Sheldon  H. 
John  F.  Cannon,  Harvey 
Nanette    Dembitz 
Michael    S.    Pawer,    John 
Peter  M.  Flsbbein,  Mahloi  i 
er.  Robert  L.  Friedman 
lesse.  R.  Kent  Greenawa^t 
Harper,  Thomas  V 
Levltan,  Arthur  Llman. 
John  Lowenthal,  Jsimes 
Michael  G.  Marks, 
Alan  Palwick,  William  B. 
Irving  Younger. 

rooTNons 
•  25  Record  of  N.Y.C.B_A.  250 
=  Georgia  lowered  the  voting 
een  in  1943  and  Kentucky  did 
1955.  Alaska  entered  the  Union 
age  of  nineteen  and  Hawaii 
twenty. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

'384  U.S.  at  663  (emphasis  added). 

<  Testimony  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy. Cong.  Record.  March  11,  1970.  p.  9936. 

^See,  e.g.,  address  of  Paul  A.  Freund  and 
statement  of  Archibald  Cox.  Cong.  Record, 
March  11,  1970,  p.  8934;  Cox.  Foreword:  Con- 
stitutional Adjudication  and  the  Promotion 
of  Human  Rights,  80  Harv.  L.  Rev.  91,  107 
(1966). 

"  Letter  to  the  Editor  from  Alexander  M. 
Blckel,  Charles  L.  Black,  Jr.,  Robert  H.  Bork, 
John  Hart  Ely,  Louis  H.  PoUak.  Eugene  V. 
Rostow,  In  The  New  York  Times,  April  5, 
1970.  p.  43. 

•  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections,  383 
U.S.  663,669  (1966). 

"  See,  e.g..  Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  Dis- 
trict. 395  U.S.  621  (1969):  McDonald  v.  Board 
of  Election  Commrs  of  Chicago,  394  U.S.  803 
(1969). 
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SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  privilege  to  stand  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — the  place 
which  we  all  love  so  dearly — to  pay  hom- 
age to  that  man  among  us  who  has  em- 
bodied over  the  years  the  virtues  we 
respect  the  most:  honor,  courage,  ability, 
kindness,  Indus triousness.  Integrity,  love 
of  country.  ^ 

The  Speaker  o|  the  House — John  W. 
McCoRMACK — has  exhibited  those  virtues 
so  consistently  and  for  so  many  years, 
that  many  of  us  have  been  inclined  to 
take  them  for  granted. 

However,  now  that  our  dear  friend  and 
leader  has  announced  that,  because  of 
the  unfortunate  illness  of  his  beloved 
wife,  he  must  step  down  from  his  posi- 
tion of  p>ower,  we.  all  of  us,  have  begun 
to  realize  even  more  than  usual,  how 
much  he  has  meant  to  us  as  legislators 
and  as  human  beings,  and  how  much  he 
has  meant  to  this  country. 

I  first  came  to  Congress  24  years  ago. 
I  remember  John  McCormack  with  the 
utmost  clarity  from  those  days.  He  was 
already  a  veteran  Congressman,  but  he 
was  never  so  busy  or  so  involved  that  he 
did  not  have  time  to  help  and  advise  the 
most  inexperienced  among  the  freshmen 
Members. 

I  suppose  no  two  men  in  the  House 
possess  more  differing  backgrounds  than 
do  the  Speaker  and  myself.  The  distance 
between  our  birthplaces — South  Boston 
and  Mena,  Ark. — cannot  be  measured  in 
miles,  it  can  be  approximated  only  in 
light  years.  By  the  same  token,  there  can 
hardly  be  two  more  differing  constituen- 
cies than  the  Ninth  District  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Sixth  District  of  Texas.  It 
was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  some 
issues  on  which  we  would  disagree  but 
now,  on  looking  back,  I  find  with  some 
surprise  that  they  were  far  fewer  than  I 
had  expected. 

I  remember  John  McCormack  with 
some  awe.  as  an  absolute  tiger  in  debate. 
Even  when  I  disagreed  with  his  point  of 
view  I  was  impressed  with  the  vigor  of 
his  mind,  the  clarity  of  his  presentation, 
the  intellectual  radar  he  used  to  find 
weaknesses  in  the  arguments  of  his  op- 
ponents. And,  no  matter  how  spirited 


the  debate.  John  McCormack  was.  never 
mean,  or  cruel,  or  spiteful  toward  those 
who  honestly  opposed  him.  And  when  the 
battle  was  over,  it  was  over;  he  never 
carried  a  grudge  on  or  off  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

There  were  those — I  hasten  to  say  I 
was  not  among  them — who  feared  that 
John  McCormack's  prodigious  ability  as 
an  advocate  would  interfere  with  his  ob- 
jectivity and  fairness  as  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  These  fears  were  held  by 
those  who  did  not  know  him  well,  and 
they  were  totally  groundless. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  would  disagree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  no  Speaker 
could  possibly  have  been  more  fair,  more 
evenhanded.  more  considerate  in  his 
management  of  his  high  oflQce  than  John 
McCormack  has  been.  It  is  very  sig- 
nificant that  my  colleagues  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  have  been  just  as  elo- 
quent in  praise  of  this  great  man  as  have 
my  colleagues  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
He  has  always  been  the  Speaker  of  the 
entire  House,  and  not  just  the  Speaker 
of  any  partisan  section  of  this  body. 

John  McCormack  has  enriched  this 
place  for  42  years  through  his  member- 
ship and  through  his  leadership.  He  has 
enriched  the  lives  and  broadened  the 
horizons  of  everyone  with  whom  he 
worked,  and  everyone  who  followed  his 
leadership. 

In  good  times  and  in  bad  he  has  been 
the  embodiment  of  integrity,  the  soul  of 
honor,  the  essence  of  reliability.  He 
would  always — frankly  and  openly — tell 
you  what  he  thought  he  could  or  should 
do — and  what  he  thought  he  could  not 
or  should  not  do — and  that  was  it.  His 
character  Is  such  that  he  is  and  always 
has  been  incapable  of  dishonesty,  inca- 
pable of  dissembling  truth.  Incapable  of 
acting  in  any  way  other  than  the  most 
upright  and  straightforward  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intensely  grateful 
for  the  privilege  of  having  served  in  this 
body  with  you  and  under  you.  I  am  proud 
to  have  lived  in  a  legislative  era  which 
you  have  done  so  much  to  fashion  and 
create. 

Your  performance  here  reminds  me  of 
the  lines  of  Rupert  Brooke,  written  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War: 

Honor  has  come  back,  as  a  king,  to  earth. 

And  paid  his  subjects  with  a  royal  wage; 

And  Nobleness  walks  in  our  ways  again; 

And  we  have  come  Into  our  heritage. 

God  bless  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  your 
counsel,  your  friendship,  your  leader- 
ship, and  your  example.  And  may  He 
grant  you  and  your  beloved  wife  many 
years  of  happiness  together. 


CONGRESSMAN  WHALEN  COMMEM- 
ORATES THE  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  INVASION  OP  THE  BALTIC 
STATES  BY  RUSSIA 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  knock 
on  the  door,  a  boxcar,  and  Siberia's 
frozen  tundra:  These,  in  substance,  are 
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what  we  commemorate  this  week.  In 
this,  history's  most  deliberately  vicious 
century,  these  tools  are  commonplace, 
so  commonplace  that  their  perversity  is 
met  with  a  shrug  rather  than  with  con- 
cern, with  acceptance  rather  than  with 
revulsion. 

Saturday,  June  15.  1940,  saw  the 
United  States  practicing  its  normalcy. 
If  at  all  concerned  about  wartime  Eu- 
rop>e,  Americans  focused  their  attention 
on  Hitler's  "New  Order,"  then  in  rapture 
over  Prance's  capitulation. 

Hardly  noticed  at  all  were  the  col- 
umns of  Soviet  troops  knifing  through 
the  LlthuanlEui  Republic,  a  thrust 
planned  a  year  in  advance.  Latvia  and 
Estonia  would  share  the  same  fate 
shortly. 

Before  seizing  Lithuania,  the  Russian 
secret  police  had  prepared  Its  dreadful 
lists  of  persons  who  would  have  to  be 
deported  or  killed  to  reduce  the  threat 
to  the  Soviet  domination.  The  pattern 
was  a  familiar  one — the  neutralization 
or  elimination  of  those  who  possessed 
authority  or  Influence  and  the  potential 
to  employ  It. 

Thus,  government  ministers,  parlia- 
mentarians, magistrates,  and  law  en- 
forcement oCBclals  felt  the  brunt  of  Rus- 
sian brutality.  The  church,  the  natural 
leader  in  a  Christian  nation,  naturally 
was  the  target  of  massive  persecution 
which  persists  even  today. 

Within  a  month  of  the  Red  army's 
arrival,  elections  were  held  to  choose  a 
controlled  parliament.  One  candidate 
per  district  was  allowed  to  run.  No  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  electorate,  how- 
ever, bothered  to  turn  out. 

The  tragic  story  was  repeated  in  Lat- 
via and  Estonia  as  the  light  of  freedom, 
if  not  snuffed  out  by  the  Soviets,  became 
only  a  flicker  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  citizens  of  those  three  coimtries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  30  years  now  have  gone 
by  since  that  Illegal  conquest  took  place. 
Despite  the  passage  of  time,  the  plight 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  has 
not  been  forgotten.  These  small  but 
proud  Baltic  States  are  the  victims  of 
the  worst  that  man  is  capable  of. 

Their  hope  for  eventual  freedom  and 
justice,  however,  has  not  diminished  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  share 
and  support  that  desire. 


AS  IT  LOOKS  FROM  HERE 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  PURCKT.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  a  declin- 
ing gross  national  product,  accompanied 
by  high  interest  rates,  increasing  unem- 
ployment, and  high  taxes  are  not  mean- 
ingless technical  terms  to  be  tossed  Idly 
about  by  Government  ofBclals.  They  have 
a  far  more  human  Impact. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Burlkson)  excellently  brings 
this  point  home  in  what  I  feel  represents 
one  of  the  truly  definitive  statements 
made  about  the  present  state  of  our  na- 
tional economy. 
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In  his  regular  report  to  his  constit- 
uents, "As  It  Looks  From  Here,"  he  has, 
in  his  characteristic  manner,  sharply 
defined  a  problem  that  administration 
officials  say  we  must  expect  in  even 
greater  quantity  during  the  months 
ahead.  With  his  gift  for  describing  the 
human  side  of  any  governmental  prob- 
lem, he  clearly  Indicates  that  imless  we, 
and  more  directly  the  administration,  are 
willing  to  exercise  some  empathy  for 
people  being  put  out  of  work  or  those 
workers  finding  smaller  pay  checks  at  the 
end  of  the  week  during  a  time  of  infla- 
tion, we  must  be  prepared  to  find  more 
families,  and  not  less,  as  the  gentleman 
says,  "getting  caught  short." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
that  we  pay  heed  to  this  vignette.  It 
speaks  far  more  clearly  than  all  the 
charts  and  graphs  in  Washington  that 
the  state  of  the  economy  is  not  getting 
any  better,  but  worse,  regardless  of  what 
the  administration  soothsayers  have 
predicted: 

As  It  Looks  From  Hebe 
(By  Omar  Burleson,  M.C.,  17th  District.  Tex.) 

Washington,  D.C. — It  was  one  of  those 
evenings  of  gxisty  winds  and  Intermittent 
downpours.  A  three-quarter  moon  seemed 
to  enjoy  dodging  In  and  out  of  the  clouds. 

Inside  the  brightly  lit  grocery  store  six 
carts  of  groceries  were  lined  up  behind  each 
of  two  opened  check-out  counters.  Beside 
each  cart  stood  people  who  looked  tired  and 
bored,  waiting  their  turn. 

First  In  line  was  a  lady  with  two  small 
children  clinging  to  her  side.  Her  accent 
suggested  that  she  was  Puerto  Rlcan.  Both 
she  and  the  cbUdren  watched  attentively  as 
each  Item  was  rung  up  on  the  register.  After 
the  obnoxious  and  repetitive  clanging  sound 
that  cash  registers  make,  it  finally  produced 
the  flnal  bill. 

The  woman  took  a  final  look  at  the  white 
figures  on  the  spinning  wheels  and  then  In 
her  purse.  In  a  soft  voice  she  said  to  the 
checker,  "I  have  got  to  take  something 
back. "  The  little  girl  at  her  side  looked  up 
at  the  others,  not  realizing  their  bored  and 
impatient  attitude. 

Doubtless  the  checker  had  been  through 
this  before  and  tried  to  be  helpful  and  even 
cheery. 

"How  much  are  you  «hort,"  he  asked  the 
woman. 

"It  was  the  check,"  she  said.  "It  wasn't  as 
much  this  time."  _ 

With  the  checker's  help  they  looked  over 
her  cart  of  groceries.  There  was  a  large  bag 
of  rice  and  about  three  pounds  of  cheap 
hamburger  meat.  There  was  a  box  of  laun- 
dry powder  and  two  loaves  of  yesterday's 
bread,  which  can  be  bought  for  10  cents  off 
the  regular  price. 

Then  there  were  some  fresh  vegetables, 
some  toilet  tissue  and  a  quart  of  skitn  milk. 
Included  were  potatoes,  wieners  and  a  large 
box  of  cereal.  There  were  several  packs  of 
soft  drinks,  some  peanut  butter  and  king 
sized  cans  of  beans. 

The  eyes  of  the  two,  the  checker  and  the 
woman,  went  over  the  items  almost  one  by 
one. 

Back  to  the  shelves  went  a  jar  of  red 
cherries,  two  or  three  oranges,  some  vanilla 
Ice  cream  and  a  jar  of  jelly. 

Back  went  about  everything  that  makes 
things  a  little  nicer — ^to  Improve  on  the 
plebeian. 

The  woman  was  still  a  dollar  short,  so 
back  went  the  peanut  butter  and  one  carton 
of  Kool  Aid.  and  nutybe  another  little  Item. 

Watching  all  this  without  doing  ansrthlng 
Is  klnda  difficult.  Mayl>e  some  didn't  care 
but  there  was  the  urge  to  step  forward  and 
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pay  this  little  bit  for  the  woman  because  the 
children  were  watching.  It  wouldn't  do — so 
nothing  Is  said.  The  woman  looked  back  at 
the  rest  of  us  and  it  seemed  the  most  to  be 
done  was  to  smile  and  try  to  Impart  the 
thought,  "don't  be  embarrassed,  I've  been 
caught  short  too." 

Then  she  goes  out  Into  the  rain  with  the 
children  close  behind  her.  At  home  she  will 
cook  the  hamburger  and  the  beans  but  there 
won't  be  any  ice  cream  or  red  cherries  or  the 
jelly  or  oranges. 

There  Is  a  lurking  guilt  but  a  man  In  line 
shakes  his  head  and  mumbles,  "Those  peo- 
ple never  know  what  they  want." 

The  woman  would  not  be  Interested  In  the 
theories  of  Inflation.  There  are  a  lot  of  them 
but  you  can't  eat  them.  She  would  not  be 
interested  that  food,  as  related  to  over-all 
living  costs.  Is  lower  priced  than  other  essen- 
tials. Washington  thrives  on  statistics.  Peo- 
ple who  have  to  put  the  nice  little  Items 
back  on  the  shelf  and  see  the  dls^polntment 
In  their  children's  eyes  can't  live  on  these 
statistics  which  come  from  averages  and 
generalities.  Because  we  have  to  have  it  every 
day  we  are  aware  that  food  prices  are  high 
and  that  Inflation  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  country. 

A  number  of  remedies  have  been  applied 
and  more  are  talked  about,  but  relief  Is  slow 
in  coming.  Those  who  have  money  can  ufford 
It;  those  with  none  can  usually  draw  on  pro- 
grams of  assistance;  the  large  number  in  be- 
tween— those  on  fixed  or  modest  Incomes, 
which  Includes  most  of  us — are  feeling  the 
pinch. 


GOOD  OUTCOME  IN  ITALY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  June  11,  1970,  was  brought 
to  my  attention.  The  results  of  the  Ital- 
ian elections  can  only  serve  to  raise  Ital- 
ian domestic  conditions  and  bolster  the 
goal  of  European  imity.  I,  therefore, 
bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues : 

Good  Outcome  In  Italt 

Italy's  two-day  regional  elections  may  turn 
out  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
developments  In  that  country's  entire  post- 
war history.  The  results,  for  those  Interested 
in  Italy's  continued  economic  progress  and 
democratic  CM-ler»tatlon,  were  far  better  than 
almost  any  observers  had  predicted.  Prom 
almost  every  point  of  view,  the  better  forces 
rose,  and  their  opponents  dropped. 

There  had  been  almost  universal  forecasts 
that  the  Communists,  feeding  upon  national 
political  disunity,  upon  everpresent  economic 
discontent,  upon  the  general  malaise  found 
everywhere  In  the  world  today,  would  sizably 
Increase  their  percentage  of  the  vote.  In- 
stead, their  percentage  dropped  slightly.  So 
did  that  of  the  Country's  largest  party,  the 
Christian  Democrats.  So  did  those  Socialists 
who  had  broken  away  from  the  main  So- 
cialist Party  and  allied  themselves  with  the 
Communists. 

The  gainers  were  the  three  members  of 
the  present  governing  center-left  cocUltton 
which  are  most  active  In  seeking  just  and 
democratic  solutions  to  Italy's  problems. 
These  three,  the  Socialists,  the  Social  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans,  saw  their  share 
of  ballots  go  to  20.3  percent  as  against  only 
16.6  percent  two  years  ago. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means,  hopefully, 
that,  while  the  present  four-party  coalition 
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A  PATH  TO  PEACE  » 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^JTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.    970 
tie 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  With 
in  the  Middle  East  during 
months  having  steadily  deteriorated 
is  rare  to  come  across  words 
cooly  dissect  the  problems 
solution  to  them.  I  recommend 
reading  the  recent  editorial 
ington  Post  which  cogently 
Soviet  threat  to  American 
the  Middle  East  and  just  w 
States  ought  to  do  about  it. 

The  editorial  follows : 
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The  Mideast:  Time  for 


For  two  months  the  United 
gled  the  question  of  bow  to 
Union's  daring  move  into   a 
role  In  the  Mideast.  The  delay 
In  term  of  encouraging  amon 
a  belief  that  violence  rather 
is  the  way  to  get  back  their 
has   also   helped   the   Russians 
their  Initiative  in  the  world's 
as  a  fact,  as  a  part  of  the 
There  are,  nonetheless,  we 
costs.  Time  was  needed  for 
to  argue  out  their  differing 
the  nature  of  the  threat  posed 
interests   by   the   Soviet   pllotj 
missiles  in  Egypt.  Time  was 
the  public  to  register  Its  vlewt 
of  American  policy  it  expects 
port. 

Two  things  are  now  clear 
the  period  in  which  Wasbingt^: 
sonably   regard  Moscow  as  a 
limited,  partner  In  Mideast 
passed.  For  a  year  the  Nixon 
operated  on  the   assumption 
Interest  In  deterring  Mideast 
in   earning  American 
issues    would    restrain    Mosco^ 
last  February,   however,   the 
become  disillusioned  enoiigh 
slans  to  warn   that  be   would 
effort  to  achieve  regional 
"a  matter  of  grave  concern." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fact  the  Soviet  goal  can  no  longer  be 
doubted.  No  other  conclusion  explains  the 
slnglemlndedness  with  which  Moscow  has 
armed  its  Arab  clients  and  has  now  come 
itself  to  their  side. 

The  second  developing  reality  Is  that  there 
is  in  the  United  States  a  very  large  measure 
of  public  support  for  a  firm  American  policy 
in  the  Mideast.  To  cite  one  sign  of  it,  some 
70  senators  have  endorsed  an  appeal  to  the 
administration  to  continue  selling  Israel 
combat  airplanes.  That  this  appeal  comes 
at  a  moment  when  the  Senate  is  trying  to 
limit  the  President's  freedom  of  action  in 
other  areas,  is  particularly  impressive.  So 
is  the  fact  that  the  Senate's  appeal  is  being 
made  after  a  full  public  discussion  of  what 
the  issues  and  risks  and  stakes  for  the  United 
States  are.  The  Senate's  statement  indicates 
that  Aniericans  understand  quite  well  that 
the  Mideast  is  of  much  greater  intrinsic  im- 
portance to  this  country  than  is  Southeast 
Asia— and  that  the  role  of  the  United  States 
is  expected  to  play  in  the  Mideast  is  by  com- 
parison a  modest  one. 

With  the  Soviet  Union's  challenge  and  the 
American  public's  support  both  established, 
the  administration  has  no  further  reason 
to  delay  a  decision  to  keep  the  arms  pipeline 
to  Israel  open.  The  more  definitely  the  deci- 
sion is  taken  and  announced,  the  more  ef- 
fective It  can  be  in  signaling  to  Arabs  and 
Russians  alike  that  the  United  States  is 
fully  prepared  to  implement  its  pledges  in 
the  Mideast.  However  misplaced,  doubt 
about  American  reliability  encourages  both 
Arab  Uluslon  and  Israeli  hysteria— a  deadly* 
combination. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  should 
put  forth  diplomatic  conditions  to  show 
that  it  is  not  merely  and  Irresponsibly  feed- 
ing a  raging  fire.  The  Israeli  government, 
largely  In  response  to  American  pressure,  has 
finally  accepted  the  principle  of  withdrawal 
from  occupied  territories,  and  it  has  also 
backed  off  from  its  previously  rigid  Insistence 
that  negotiations  with  Arabs  be  "direct." 
These  are  Important  shifts  (they  threaten 
yet  to  bring  down  Israel's  coalition  gov- 
ernment). In  pursuit  of  an  'evenhanded" 
policy,  the  United  States  should  now  urge 
Its  Arab  friends— Egypt.  In  particular— to 
move  a  similar  distance  toward  Israel.  No 
American  urgings.  however,  are  likely  to  be 
anywhere  near  as  effective  In  inducing  real- 
ism in  Egypt  as  Cairo's  own  perception  that 
Washington  cannot  be  bluffed  out  of  its  ap- 
propriate interest  in  stabilizing  the  Middle 
East. 
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BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 
Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  mark  the  anniversay  of  two 
major  events  in  history,  the  loss  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Baltic  States  and  their 
absorption  by  the  So\iet  Union.  Between 
June  14  and  June  17,  1940,  the  Soviets 
presented  the  three  nations  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  with  ultimatums 
and  then  invaded  and  occupied  them. 
This  v.as  followed  by  incorporation  of 
these  nations  as  constituent  republics  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  story  of  the  Baltic  nations  has 
been  one  long  tragic  struggle  against 
czarist  and  Soviet  imperialist  designs  to 
secure  outlets  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  During 
World  War  I,  patriots  In  the  three  Baltic 
States  seized  the  opportimity  presented 
by  the  conflict  between  Germany  and 


Russia,  the  disintegration  of  the  czarist 
Russian  Empire,  and  the  general  chaos 
to  reassert  national  independence.  Be- 
tween the  two  world  wars,  the  three 
Baltic  States  enjoyed  two  decades  of  na- 
tional Independence  and  self-govern- 
ment; Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
each  assumed  the  obligations  of  a 
sovereign  state  in  the  international  com- 
mimity.  They  were  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  League  of  Nations  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1921,  and  they  exchanged 
diplomatic  representatives  with  other 
nations.  The  United  States  extended  full 
recognition  to  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  on  July  28,  1922. 

The  aggiession,  which  led  to  World 
War  n,  also  brought  about  the  end  of 
independence  for  the  three  Baltic  na- 
tions. After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets 
smashed  Poland  in  September  of  1939, 
the  Kremlin  moved  troops  into  the  Bal- 
tic Republics  and  annexed  them  in  June 
of  1940.  The  sufferings  inflicted  on  the 
Baltic  coimtries  by  the  Soviet  occupant 
surpass  in  magnitude  anything  they  had 
been  subjected  to  before.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Estonians.  Latvians,  and 
Lithuanians  were  systematically  extermi- 
nated, tortured,  deported  to  slave-labor 
camps  and  prisons  in  Russia.  A  policy  of 
coloniaUzation,  succeeded  terror  and 
genocide,  in  an  effort  to  destroy  the  iden- 
tity of  these  peoples  and  submerge  them 
in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. Thousands  of  Russians  have  been 
moved  to  the  Baltic  States.  The  industry 
of  these  nations  has  been  made  com- 
pletely dependent  on  Russian  raw  mate- 
rials. Their  languages  and  culture  are 
jeopardized.  And  yet,  the  Baltic  peoples 
still  find  the  will  to  resist  and  remain 
loyal  to  their  national  integrity.  The  So- 
viets have  not  succeeded  in  weakening  the 
ethnic  and  cultural  identity  of  these 
countries  and  their  people,  nor  have  they 
been  able  to  change  the  priority  of  loyal- 
ties from  native  to  Russian. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  As  Americans  we 
believe  in  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion. For  the  millions  of  oppressed  peo- 
ples in  the  Baltic  countries  there  can  be 
no  rejoicing,  no  taking  for  granted  of  the 
fundamental  human  rights  which  we,  in 
America,  are  privileged  to  share  under 
our  democratic  system  of  government. 

On  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Com- 
munist enslavement  of  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
let  us  renew  our  efforts  toward  the  resto- 
ration of  freedom  and  independence  of 
these  courageous  people  who  pin  their 
hopes  on  us  and  the  entire  free  world 
that  they  may,  once  again,  live  in  peace 
and  freedom  in  their  homeland. 


JACOB  S.  POTOFSKY  SPEAKS  OUT 
FOR  PEACE 
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AFL-CIO,  CLC,  delivered  the  keynote  ad- 
dress at  the  27th  biermial  convention  of 
the  union,  held  on  May  25  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  Mr.  Potofsky  is  not  only  one  of 
the  outstanding  labor  leaders  of  this  Na- 
tion. He  is  a  national  figure,  whose  works 
and  words  have  marked  him  as  a  propo- 
nent of  progressive  change,  aimed  at  bet- 
tering the  lot  of  us  all. 

Because  of  his  distinction.  Mr.  Potof- 
sky's  speech  at  the  convention  of  his  un- 
ion automatically  deserves  careful  and 
considered  attention.  And  because  of  the 
especially  trenchant  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Potofsky,  his  speech  stands  as  a  lucid 
and  incisive  discussion  of  the  problems 
which  beset  America,  the  obligations 
which  must  be  met,  and  the  goals  which 
must  be  set. 

The  major  theme  of  Jacob  Potofsky's 
speech  was  the  war  because,  as  he  said: 

(I)t  underlies  practically  all  our  troubles. 
Vietnam  is  a  vital  key  to  war  or  peace  in  the 
world.  On  Its  swift  end  may  well  depend  the 
very  preservation  of  our  own  democratic  way 
of  life.  And  everything  that  we  cherish  lies 
in  balance  on  the  developments  in  that  area. 

I  commend  Mr.  Potofsky's  speech  to 
my  colleagues,  and  in  doing  so,  I  would 
quote  again  from  his  address : 

Our  Nation  needs  peace  now.  The  world 
needs  peace  now.  The  speech  follows: 

Jacob  S.  PAXorsKY  Speaks  Out  for  Peace 
Oiu'  country  Is  facing  one  of  the  darkest 
periods  of  the  century.  We  are  beset  by  a 
host  of  problems — more  complex,  more  per- 
ilous and  more  numerous  than  at  any  time 
in  recent  history.. 

The  war  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  escalating 
without  end  in  sight;  more  of  our  boys  are 
being  killed  and  maimed.  The  blight  of  otu' 
cities  is  becoming  worse  with  every  passing 
day:  pollution  is  Increasing;  our  natural  re- 
sources are  being  wasted;  inflation  is  con- 
tinuing at  an  Intolerable  rate;  unemploy- 
ment is  increasing  dally;  prices  and  Interest 
rates  are  soaring;  dissent  is  discouraged  and 
intimidated;  our  young  people  are  frustrated, 
alienated  and  angry;  our  foreign  friends  are 
bewildered  by  our  actions;  extremism  of 
right  and  left  is  becoming  a  part  of  our 
dally  life:  and  our  country  is  more  bitterly 
divided  than  It  has  been  in  a  century  or 
more. 

TIME  TO  SPEAK   OUT 

This  Is  a  sail  and  sorry  picture.  It  can  be 
remedied  onJy  if  we  begin  by  having  the 
courage  to  look  honestly  at  these  Issues.  It  is 
time  to  speak  out.  This  Is  what  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  do. 

I  shall  therefore  talk  principally  about 
Vietnam  because  it  underlies  practically  all 
our  troubles.  Vietnam  Is  a  vital  key  to  war 
or  peace  in  the  world.  On  its  swift  end  may 
well  depend  the  very  preservation  of  our  own 
democratic  way  of  life.  And  everything  that 
we  cherish  lies  In  balance  on  the  develop- 
ments In  that  area. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  American 
public  Is  of  one  mind  about  Vietnam.  Be- 
cause that  Is  not  so.  It  is  important  to  analyze 
the  issue  as  rationally  as  possible. 

Now,  let's  see  what  are  the  facts. 

Vietnam  has  cost  us  almost  50.000  of  our 
young  and  almost  300,000  wounded  and 
maimed. 

A  week  before  last,  more  of  our  soldiers 
were  killed  than  In  any  week  during  the  past 
nine  months. 

It  has  disrupted  the  lives  of  millions  of  our 
young  who  were  Inducted  in  that  war. 

It  has  brutalized  and  demoralized  our  sol- 
diers on  a  scale  never  before  experienced. 

We  have  devastated  a  land  that  we  are 
trying  to  save;  villages  and  towns  have  been 
destroyed;  uncounted  numbers  of  innocent 
Vietnamese  have  been  killed  or  uprooted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  war  has  already  cost  us  more  than 
$100  billion;   yes,  »100  billion. 

The  President  recently  vetoed  a  measure 
of  Congress  providing  one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  more  for  education,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  inflationary.  Yet.  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  spending  more  than  iV^  billion  dollars 
a  month  on  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

How  topsy-turvy  things  are!  Money  for 
education  is  inflationary  but  money  for  kill- 
ing is  considered  by  some  to  be  right. 

But  (100  billion  is  not  the  only  cost. 

We  shall  have  to  pay  Interest  on  that  $100 
billion  probably  indefinitely,  and  the  Interest 
bill  alone  in  the  future  will  be  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

We  have  been  in  Vietnam  for  almost  nine 
years.  We  have  bombed  Vietnam,  North  and 
South,  with  more  explosives  than  were  used 
in  World  War  II.  Think  of  all  that  bombing 
against  a  small  country.  Tet  It  appears  that 
the  military  will  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietcong  has  not  been  broken. 

MIUTART    VICTORT    A    QtTESTTOIt 

It  has  become  questionable  whether  a 
military  victory  will  ever  be  possible — a  fact 
that  even  the  generals  are  now  admitting. 

General  Rldgway — the  former  UN  and  U.S. 
Commander  in  Japan,  Korea  and  Far  East, 
and  later  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  said  some  time 
ago: 

"We  should  repudiate  once  and  for  all  the 
search  for  a  military  solution  and  move  res- 
olutely along  the  path  of  disengagement." 

On  April  20,  the  President  gave  the  nation 
a  reassuring  report  that  "everything  is  going 
well  and  we  are  in  sight  ot  a  Just  peace."  He 
announced  at  the  same  time  an  Intention  to 
withdraw  150,000  troops  within  a  year.  Yet, 
only  nine  days  later,  with  nothing  substan- 
tially new  developing  on  the  military  scene, 
the  President  widened  the  war  in  Cambodia 
and  renewed  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam— a  complete  re-escalation  of  the  war. 

One  may  ask:  why  the  panicky  rush?  Why 
didn't  be  consult  with  the  Congress  about 
this?  There  was  plenty  of  time.  Was  be 
afraid  that  the  Congressional  and  public 
opposition  would  veto  the  military  eagerness 
to  go  Into  Cambodia?  After  all.  Congress 
has  a  Constitutional  responsibility  in  these 
matters,  too. 

Our  invasion  in  Cambodia  means  that  all 
the  tragic  errors  of  escalation  are  being  re- 
peated. We  are  being  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  the  pit  of  disaster. 

CONCRXSSIONAI.  BKSPONSIBIUTT 

That  is  why  we  support  the  efforts  of  those 
courageous  and  truly  patriotic  American 
Senators  who  have  sponsored  legislation  de- 
signed to  brmg  to  a  speedy  end  the  most 
disastrous  war  In-  our  history.  Let  txs  pray 
that  success  may  crown  their  efforts. 

The  Congress  must  exercise  its  Constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  not  leaving  the  war- 
making  decisions  to  the  President  alone.  To 
do  so  would  spell  the  abdication  of  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Cambodian  invasion  Is  tragic  on  other 
grounds  as  well.  For  example.  It  may  under- 
mine or  threaten  the  success  of  the  arms 
control  negotiations  and  talks  in  Vienna. 
And  the  success  of  these  talks  is  vital  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Another  damaging  consequence  of  the 
Cambodian  maneuver  Is  the  definite  weaken- 
ing of  American  power  to  Influence  the  sit- 
uation m  the  Middle  East.  I  need  not  remind 
you  what  a  powder  keg  that  is.  The  Mideast 
may  blow  up  again. 

Israel's  security  Is  an  over-riding  moral 
imperative  of  the  world.  Yet  the  Soviet  Union 
freely  sends  arms,  planes,  missiles,  techni- 
cians and  pilots  into  Egypt  to  supp>ort  Egyp- 
tian and  Arab  belllngerency.  Direct  Soviet 
Intervention  In  the  Middle  East  has  already 
stimulated  Elgyptian  offensive  action  along 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Soviets  would  have 
dared  to  risk  such  brazen  intervention  Into 
Egypt — particularly  after  Its  brutal  invasion 
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of  Czechoslovakia — U  we  were  not  bogged 
down  In  Vietnam? 

One  must  ask:  "How  did  our  country  get 
so  involved  in  Southeast  Asia?  What  is  the 
explanation?" 

I  suggest  that  there  are  two  explanations 
underlying  our  activities  in  Vietnam.  One  is 
the  dominant  role  of  the  military,  and  the 
other  is  the  enormous  profitabUity  of  war. 

MH.rrART-INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX 

It  is  probably  a  fact  that  never  before  in 
our  history  have  the  military  and  their  allies 
in  defense  industries  possessed  such  power 
in  our  nation.  This  military  influence  even 
worried  President  Eisenhower  after  his  long 
experience  as  a  general  and  as  President. 
And  if  anyone  had  intimate  knowledge  of 
this  military-industrial  connection.  President 
Eisenhower  was  the  one. 

President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  farewell 
speech    (January   18,   1961): 

"We  must  guard  against  the  acquisition  of 
unwarranted  influence  ...  by  the  military- 
Industrial  complex  .  .  .  We  must  never  let 
the  weight  of  this  combination  endanger 
our  liberties  or  democratic  processes.  .   .   ." 

Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  happened. 

The  record  of  military  miscalculation  In 
Vietnam  is  terrifying. 

Our  so-called  military  experts  have  made 
one  costly  mistake  after  another.  Tliey  have 
asked  us  to  swallow  their  forecasts  of  vic- 
tory through  escalation  far,  far  too  often. 
They  have  asserted  that  their  special  sources 
of  secret  intelligence  should  command  com- 
plete and  unquestioning  support.  But  their 
dismal  record  of  failure  has  lost  them  their 
right  to  a  blank  check  from  the  American 
people.  We  have  all  paid,  and  are  still  paying 
dearly,  lor  their  mistakes— and  how  much 
longer?  Who  knows? 

Now  we  come  to  the  other  half  of  the 
military-industrial  complex.  If  profits  were 
taken  out  of  war,  we  would  have  fewer  and 
shorter  wars.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  profits  were  taken  out  of  the  Viet- 
nam war — profits  shared  by  industrialists 
here  and  by  the  new  crop  of  millionaires  in 
Saigon — the  Vietnam  war  would  have  been 
a  dim  memory  by  this  time.  All  the  talk 
about  saving  democracy  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese would  have  vanished  into  thin  air  by 
this  time.  Pious  cries  of  security  and  pa- 
triotism are  too  often  the  mask  for  profiteer- 
ing patriots.  Let  us  never  forget  that. 

The  military  are  responsible  for  the  stag- 
gering Increase  In  defense  expenditures  from 
12  bUUon  dollars  in  1948  to  80  billion  this 
year — an  Increase  of  700  ^t  cent. 

Senator  William  Proxmlre  esUblished  that 
military  spending  coiUd  be  cut  by  $10  billion 
a  year  without  Impairing  national  security. 
The  waste  runs  into  billions  more. 

An  Air  Force  efficiency  expert  testlfled  on 
the  enormously  inflated  costs  of  a  Lockheed 
plane  for  the  Air  Force,  amounting  to  %2 
billion.  You  know  what  happened  to  him? 
He  was  flred  for  telling. 

Over  2,000  former  officers  of  the  rank  of 
colonel  or  navy  captains  or  higher  were  em- 
ployed by  the  leading  military  contractors.  I 
don't  have  to  tell  you  what  that  means. 

The  former  Research  Chief  of  the  Pen- 
tagon called  on  Congress  to  halt  the  growth 
of  the  United  States  military  machine  before 
It  became  a  Frankenstein  monster  that  could 
destroy  us. 

WASTE    VERSUS    SECURITY 

Do  you  know  what  happened  when  Con- 
gress was  asked  to  scrutinize  defense  spend- 
ing more  closely?  The  President  appointed  a 
blue-ribbon  panel  to  serve  as  a  watchdog 
over  the  Pentagon.  But  do  you  know  who  was 
on  the  blue-ribbon  panel?  Eight  of  its  mem- 
bers have  Interests  of  more  than  a  bilUon  dol- 
lars in  defense-related  Industries.  Instead, 
what  we  desperately  need  Is  the  moet  critical, 
intensive  examination  of  every  aspect  of  de- 
fense spending  industries. 

Let    iis   not    mistake   waste   for   security. 
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The  true  American  patriot  Is 
who  wants  to  Increase  defense  i 
true  American  patriot  Is  the  oi 
every  dollar  spent  on  defense 
effectively,  not  wastefully — and 
benefit  of  defense  profiteers. 

We   want    an    America   which 
strong  not  only  militarily,  but 
politically,  diplomatically,  and 
manely. 

Now  let  me  turn  from  the 
to  our  domestic  scene.  What  has 
war  done  to  us  at  home? 

The   war   has   done   great 
spirit  of  America.  There  is  a  bitter 
mood  in  the  nation.  A  climat< 
descended  upon  our  land.  The 
men  against  each  other.  The  ' " 
division  l)etween  the  people 
ernment.  It  has  aroused  suspicifcns 
accusations  It  has  brought  bad : 
•vUs  of  McCarthylsm — an  evil 
us  years  to  overcome,  and  whlc^ 
hoped  would  never  reappear 

Tod*y.    we    have    tapped    w 
snooping,  secret  informers — all 
marks  not  of  a  democracy  bu ; 
state. 

Our  Bill  of  Rights  Is  In  dang  i 
Until   we   have   peace,   our  v" 
processes  are  threatened. 

Today  those  who  oppose  war 
for  their  lack  of  patriotism.  D 
fused  with  disloyalty.  Yet  higl 
officials  try  to  Intimidate  our 
radio  and  TV. 

THE   alCHT    TO    OISSEST 

Let  us  bear  this  important  act  in  mind. 
Dissent  Is  the  spur  to  reform.  It  is  in  trou- 
bled days  that  the  rights  of  ( he  dissenters 
must  be  upheld  If  the  llbertle^  of  the  many 
are  to  remain  safe. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  our 
ness  springs  from  the  vision  o( 
dom  for  all,  not  restricted 
We  must  carry  the  torch  of 
the  forces  of  dark  suspicion 

When  the  war  ends,  we  can 
will    be    able    to    establish 
priorities  once  again.  But  it 
longer  to  recover  frcrni  the 
of  this  military  disaster. 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedlefe  Is  what  has 
happened  to  our  youth,  so  m  my  of  whom 
have  lost  much  of  their  faith  n  our  leader 
ship  and  in  our  democratic  sys;em.  Students 
are  not  saints,  but  neither  are  they  bums  or 
rotten  apples! 

Their  frustrations  suid 
come    Intense.    Some   have 
lence — and   in   some   cases, 
tragedy   at   Kent   State   and 
they   have   been   met  with 
lence.   It   Is   moet   unfortunate 
these  tragedies  to  wipe  out 
with  which  the  problems  of 
met  In  high  places. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  mlsum  lerstood.  Vio- 
lence must  be  condemned.  It  Is  self-defeating 
and  leads  only  to  more  violence 
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Those     who     practice 
they    are    young   or   old- 
white  or  black — whether  they 
national  guard,  or  police  or 
recognize  that  they  are  all 
chaoa.  If  history  teaches  one 
chaos  is  followed  by  periods  cH 
After  the  chaoe.  no  one  knows 
dictatorship  will  emerge.  We 
be  reminded  how  Hitler  came 

Let  me  say  one  word  to  the 
young — for  they  are  our  most 
Meet  the  challenge  that  faces 
violence  but  with  practical. 
tlon.  Choose  the  traditional 
racy,  the  peaceful  way 
summer  and  fall  In  the  electK^n 
work  with  labor  to  elect 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

help  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  speedily.  Help 
not  only  end  the  war.  but  enable  America  to 
meet  its  domestic  needs. 

Years  ago,  students  used  to  be  excused 
from  school  to  harvest  the  crops  In  the  f»U. 
Today,  why  not  let  them  out  of  school  to 
harvest  votes? 

I  hope  that  we  will  give  our  youth  the  right 
to  vote  In  national  elections. 

It  will  bring  the  talents  and  energies  of 
our  young  Into  the  normal  democratic  proc- 
ess. Today,  the  educational  levels  of  our 
young  people  are  so  much  higher  than  they 
were  before.  They  are  old  enough  to  flght  and 
die  m  Vietnam:  they  are  old  enough  to  work, 
to  marry,  to  pay  taxes,  yet  they  are  denied 
the  basic  right  to  participate  In  our  demo- 
cratic society — the  right  to  vote. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  depriving  18.  19 
and  20  year  olds  the  right  to  vote,  we  are 
contributing  to  one  of  the  causes  for  their 
despair. 

The  18-year  vote  Is  overdue  and  should 
be  passed  by  Congress  this  year. 

8Y-P«ODUCTS  or  WAR 

There  are  many  other  consequences  of  the 
Vietnam  War. 

Tlie  30  billion  dollars  a  year  we  spend  for 
war  cripples  our  financial  ability  to  deal  with 
serious  domestic  needs. 

Every  warplane  built  for  Vietnam  means 
we  cannot  build  a  new  high  school. 

Every  shipment  of  guns  costs  us  public 
housing  for  our  cities. 

Every  tank  and  truck  means  a  cutback  In 
ovir  war  on  poverty. 

Our  needs  are  almost  without  end.  Our 
resources  of  water  and  air  are  being  polluted 
at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  the  very  life  of 
civilization  Is  In  danger. 

To  reclaim  our  air  and  water  will  cost 
billions  of  dollars,  to  build  advanced  disposal 
plants,  to  change  the  way  we  bum  our  fuels, 
to  create  new  and  cleaner  sources  of  power. 

We  must  spend  those  billions  of  dollars 
if  we  are  to  preserve  life  Itself — but  today 
we  are  spending  those  billions  on  tanks 
and  ammunition  for  Vietnam — almost  $3'i 
minion  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 

NEED  DECENT  H3MES 

One  of  the  most  serious  national  needs  Is 
housing  for  those  of  moderate  income.  We 
need  officially  2.600.000  new  units  of  hous- 
ing each  year  Just  to  keep  up  with  our  popu- 
lation growth,  but  we  are  building  less  than 
half.  In  some  cities.  Including  New  York,  our 
stock  of  housing  is  slowly  growing  smaller  at 
the  very  time  when  our  needs  are  increasing. 

We  will  never  solve  the  crisis  of  our  cities 
until  we  start  a  massive  housing  program. 

But  today  Inflation  has  driven  up  the  cost 
of  housing  beyond  the  means  of  private  en- 
terprise to  build  It,  and  the  war  has  robbed 
our  government  of  the  funds  to  build  It. 

As  a  result,  we  are  not  building  mlddle- 
or  low-Income  housing  to  meet  our  needs, 
and  our  cities  continue  to  deteriorate. 

Many  of  our  citizens — blacks,  Puerto 
Rlcans.  Mexican-Americans  and  others — have 
not  been  given  equal  opportunity.  Some  of 
their  needs  must  be  met  through  laws  re- 
quiring an  end  to  discrimination  In  voting. 
Jobs,  housing  and  education.  These  laws  must 
be  enforced  vigorously  and  fairly. 

TO    WIPE    OUT    GHETTOS 

But  some  of  the  needs  of  minorities  can 
only  be  met  by  new  expenditures  for  schools 
and  housing  and  medical  facilities  to  wipe  out 
the  ghetto  slums  from  the  face  of  the  land. 
So  long  as  we  have  a  war  budget  and  in- 
flation, we  will  not  have  the  funds  that  are 
needed  for  these  purposes.  Until  we  have 
peace,  we  will  not  be  able  to  make  substan- 
tial progress  in  reducing  poverty  and  ending 
all  trace  oC  discrimination  and  bringing  all 
people  Into  a  first-class  citizenship. 

My  friends,  the  quicker  we  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  sooner 
we  can  attend  to  these  urgent  needs. 
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There  are  other  costs  of  war  as  well. 
Working  people  in  America  do  not  need  an 
economist  to  tell  them  about  inflation.  We 
feel  and  see  Inflation  every  time  we  walk 
into  a  supermarket  or  barber  shop  or  movie 
theatre.  We  feel  and  see  Inflation  when  we 
buy  a  car,  or  look  around  for  a  modest  home 
to  buy — those  who  can  afford  It — or  get  a 
bin  from  a  doctor  or  hospital. 

Despite  wage  Increases  negotiated  by  trade 
unions  for  every  major  industry  during  the 
past  five  years,  workers'  real  wages  have  gone 
down  Instead  of  up. 

There  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  In- 
flationary spiral.  Despite  the  Administra- 
tion's rejjeated  predictions  to  the  contrary, 
the  battle  against  Inflation  has  been  lost!  It 
Is  estimated  that  It  won't  take  many  more 
years  before  our  present  dollar  will  lose  a 
third  of  Its  purchasing  power. 

Inflation  Is  a  direct  consequence  of  our 
swollen  wartime  economy — and  so  are  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Administration  to  halt 
Inflation.  One  of  these  steps  has  resulted  m 
the  highest  level  of  interest  rates  In  more 
than  a  century.  The  government  had  to 
borrow  more  than  100  billion  dollars  for  the 
Vietnam  war.  This  has  resulted  In  an  escala- 
tion of  Interest  rates,  with  the  result  that 
every  purchase  became  more  costly.  The  cost 
of  money  affects  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
our  lives. 

If  the  war  continues.  Interest  rates  may  go 
so  high  that  the  government  may  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  finance  the  war  and  even  minimum 
domestic  requirements.  That  will  mean  high- 
er taxes  and  more  will  be  taken  out  of  our 
pay  envelopes. 

Between  inflation  and  high  Interest  rates, 
many  businesses  will  have  to  close  down  or 
face    bankruptcy. 

We  don't  need  dictionaries  to  tell  us  when 
a  recession  comes.  It  Is  here  right  now — it  is 
here! 

UNEMPLOYMENT   AND   INFLATION 

What  do  you  think  will  happen  when  busi- 
nesses close  down?  More  and  more  unem- 
ployment. Those  still  working  will  be  working 
fewer  hours.  Take  home  pay  will  go  down 
and  down. 

I  ask  you,  who  Is  the  first  to  lose  his  Job 
when  unemployment  rises?  Is  it  the  Presi- 
dent of  General  Motors  or  Dupont?  Of  course 
not!  It  is  the  working  man.  and  what  is 
worse.  It  is  Ukely  to  be  the  least  skilled, 
the  member  of  a  minority  group,  the  per- 
son who  has  the  least  savings  to  fall  back 
on,  and  the  one  who  has  the  most  diffi- 
cult time  to  find  a  new  Job. 

Neither  inflation  nor  recession  affects  all 
equally.  It  is  those  of  modest  means — work- 
ers, retired  people — who  are  hardest  hit  by 
both.  If  this  trend  continues,  social  tensions 
are  bound  to  be  aggravated.  Both  Inflation 
and  recession  are  a  direct  result  of  the  war. 
and  we  will  not  end  them  until  we  end 
the  war. 

Two  years  ago  we  faced  the  challenge  of  a 
Presidential  election.  The  trade  union  move- 
ment met  that  challenge  with  all  lU  energy 
and  determination,  and  almost  slnglehand- 
edly  made  it  one  of  the  closest  elections  of 
modern  times.  Nevertheless,  despite  our  ef- 
forts, the  election  was  lost. 

The  1970  elections  will  be  a  batUefleld  for 
the  control  of  Congress,  particularly  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate.  In  the  elections  of  six  to 
12  years  ago,  a  number  of  remarkable  liberals 
came  to  the  Senate  from  marginal  states — 
men  who  might  never  have  won  except  for 
the  unusual  liberal  landslides  of  those  years. 

This  year,  no  one  has  any  expectation  of 
a  liberal  landslide,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  number  of  those  Senators  face  very  diffi- 
cult reelection  races.  One  of  them.  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough,  of  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  and  one  of 
our  liberal  champions,  has  already  lost  to 
a  conservative  In  the  primary. 

The  labor  movement  must  meet  this  chal- 
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lenge  with  all  Its  resources.  These  Senators 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  organized  labor, 
because  the  support  which  used  to  come  from 
their  party  has  sharply  declined.  Only  the 
trade  union  movement  survives  as  a  strong, 
nationwide  institution  to  support  liberal 
candidates. 

I  know  I  do  not  have  to  urge  the  officers 
and  staff  members  of  the  Amalgamated  to 
greater  political  efforts,  for  it  was  under  Sid- 
ney Hlllman's  leadership  that  the  labor  move- 
ment first  became  active  In  political  educa- 
tion and  we  have  continued  to  devote  our- 
selves wholeheartedly  to  this  Important  task. 

ACHIEVEMENTS   AND   CHALLENGES 

So.  delegates,  I  have  talked  this  morning 
mostly  about  challenges,  not  achievements 
The  fact  Is,  that  we  have  much  to  be  proud 
of.  We  have  given  working  people  a  strong 
voice  in  their  own  destiny.  In  the  course  of 
our  years,  we  in  the  Amalgamated  have  built 
Institutions  to  provide  many  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  decent  life — health  insurance,  pen- 
sions, education,  housing,  medical  care,  and 
much  more. 

But  this  Is  no  time  to  rest  on  our  achieve- 
ments. The  challenges  that  confront  our 
country  and  Indeed  the  world,  are  over- 
whelming. If  we  do  not  meet  them,  our  way 
of  life,  and  civilization  Itself  could  be  In 
mortal  danger. 

We,  as  Amalgamated  officers  and  members, 
represent  a  crosssectlon  of  American  work- 
ing people,  men  and  women  from  every  area 
of  the  nation,  from  big  cities  and  small 
towns  and  villages,  from  North  and  South, 
from  the  East  Coast  and  the  West  Coast. 
Our  membership  works  in  factories  and 
stores  and  service  establishments.  We  rep- 
resent every  nationality  and  every  race  and 
religion. 

Delegates,  I  am  convinced  that  our  mem- 
bers, like  all  working  people,  and  like  the 
majority  of  all  Americans,  want  peace.  They 
want  peace  now,  without  delay.  They  want 
peace  without  further  military  adventures, 
without  more  killing. 

So  I  call  on  you  today,  to  bring  up  all 
your  reserves  of  strength  and  dedication  to 
our  noblest  ideals  and  goals. 

PEACB,  NOT  WAB 

We  must  strive  to  impress  uix>n  our  gov- 
ernment that  the  people  of  our  country  and 
of  the  world  want  and  demand  an  imme- 
diate commitment  to  peace,  not  war. 

We  must  bend  every  effort  to  Influence  our 
military  leaders  that  death  and  destruction 
must  come  to  an  end,  that  the  way  of  weap- 
ons Is  not  our  way. 

I  do  not  talk  of  peace  next  year.  I  talk 
of  peace  now.  The  hour  is  late  and  the 
country's  danger  is  great. 

This  Is  the  hour  of  decision. 

Our  nation  needs  peace  now.  The  world 
needs  peace  now. 

Let  us  all  be  united  to  help  achieve  that 
Inspiring  go«U. 


ODYSSEY  OP  A  NATIONAL  TREAS- 
URE: THE  DECLARATION  OP  IN- 
DEPENDENCE. FROM  INDEPEND- 
ENCE HALL  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
ARCHIVES 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
hundi-eds  of  thousands  of  tourists  stand 
in  the  Rotunda  in  the  Main  Exhibition 
Hall  of  the  National  Archives  in  Wash- 
ington, before  the  display  of  the  Decla- 
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ration  of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  These  three 
are  the  most  hallowed,  revered,  and 
treasured  documents  of  all  the  archives 
of  our  American  Republic.  Everyone 
knows  the  story  of  their  creation. 

This  Pourth  of  July  1970,  will  be  194 
years  from  the  day  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  want  to  recount  the  amazing, 
unbelievable  story  of  what  happened  to 
the  document  itself,  over  the  span  of  sd- 
most  two  centuries.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
miracle  that  this  original  version  sur- 
vived at  all. 

For  almost  50  years  after  it  was 
signed,  for  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
Declaration  was  a  forgotten  object.  Not 
even  Thomas  Jefferson  realized  what  he 
had  done,  until  near  the  end  of  his  life. 
On  January  21,  1812,  he  wrote  to  John 
Adams,  in  a  somewhat  nostalgic  vein : 

Sometimes,  indeed,  I  look  back  to  former 
occurrences,  in  remembrances  of  our  old 
friends  and  fellow-laborers,  who  have  fallen 
before  us.  Of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  I  see  now  living  not  mate 
than  half  a  dozen  on  your  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  on  this  side,  myself  alone. 

Curious  footnote  to  history,  here. 
Jefferson  and  Adams  both  died,  on  the 
same  day — July  4,  1826,  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration. 
Jefferson  had  been  invited  to  attend  a 
celebration  marking  the  event,  but  knew 
he  was  too  ill  and  declined.  On  July  3. 
he  awoke,  seemed  confused  about  the 
date,  and  eagerly  asked  his  doctor :  "This 
is  the  fourth,  is  it  not?"  When  told  it 
was  only  the  third,  he  seemed  to  rally 
all  his  energy  to  sm'vive  for  1  more  day. 
Which  he  did,  imtil  aroimd  1  p.m.  on 
July  4,  1826,  at  his  estate  at  Monticello, 
Va.  Hundreds  of  miles  away,  in  Qulncy. 
Mass.,  the  dying  John  Adams,  who  ex- 
pired in  the  same  hour,  feebly  raised  his 
head  from  his  pillow  and  murmured  his 
last  words:  "Jefferson  still  lives." 

On  February  19,  1813,  Jefferson  wrote 
to  William  P.  Gardner;  the  text  of  the 
letter  is  self-explanatory : 

Your  favor  of  the  13th  has  been  duly 
received,  together  with  the  papers  it  cov- 
ered, and  particularly  Mr.  Barralet's  sketch 
of  the  ornaments  proposed  to  accompany 
the  publication  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence contemplated  by  Mr.  Murray  and 
yourself.  I  am  too  little  versed  in  the  art 
of  design  to  be  able  to  offer  any  suggestions 
to  the  artist.  As  far  as  I  am  a  Judge,  the 
composition  appears  to  be  Judicious  and 
well  imagined.  Were  I  to  hazard  a  sugges- 
tion it  should  be  that  Mr.  Hancock,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  should  occupy  the 
middle  and  principal  place.  No  man  better 
merited,  than  Mr.  John  Adams  to  hold  a 
most  conspicuous  place  in  the  design.  He 
was  the  pillar  of  !t'8  support  on  the  floor  of 
the  Congress,  it's  ablest  advocate  and  de- 
fender against  the  multifarious  assaults  it 
encountered.  For  many  excellent  ptersons 
opposed  It  on  doubts  whether  we  were  pro- 
vided sufficiently  with  the  means  of  support- 
ing It,  whether  the  minds  of  our  constitu- 
ents were  yet  prepared  to  receive  it  &c.  who, 
after  it  was  decided,  united  zealously  in  the 
measures  it  called  for. 

I  must  ask  permission  to  become  a  sub- 
scriber for  a  copy  when  published,  which 
if  rolled  on  a  wooden  roller  ft  sent  by  mall, 
wUl  come  safely.  Accept  the  assurances  of 
my  respect  &  best  wishes. 
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The  physical  life  of  the  Declaration 
began  on  July  19,  1776,  when  it  was  "en- 
grossed" in  the  beautiful,  formal  hand- 
writing of  the  times  by  one  Timothy 
Matlack,  using  quills  and  specially  made 
ink,  on  a  sheet  30  inches  by  25  inches. 
On  August  2,  1776,  it  was  "compared  at 
the  table"  and  found  ready  for  signing. 

The  engrossed  copy  was,  like  all  other 
parchments  of  the  day,  rolled  up — never 
folded — and  deposited  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia.  It  was  taken  out 
and  unrolled  only  when  delegates  came 
by  to  affix  their  signatures. 

The  Declaration  was  not  written  in 
a  time  of  victory.  Indeed,  on  July  4,  Brit- 
ish Gen.  Lord  Howe  was  busily  land- 
ing the  last  con'ingents  of  a  32,000-man 
force  in  New  York.  On  August  27,  1776, 
Howe  attacked  Long  Island,  forcing 
Washington  to  withdraw,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  the  /jnericans  had  completely 
abandoned  New  York.  There  was  a  brief 
stand,  at  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights, 
on  September  16,  but  Washington's  com- 
munications were  endangered  and  he 
had  to  fall  back. 

The  same  thing  happened  on  October 
28,  at  the  Battle  of  White  Plains.  Then, 
in  the  middle  of  November,  Forts  Wash- 
ington and  Lee,  overlooking  the  Hud- 
son, fell,  with  the  capture  of  2,800  Amer- 
icans and  the  loss  of  much  badly -needed 
materiel. 

Through  November  and  December 
Washington  retreated  through  New  Jer- 
sey. General  Chailes  Lee  was  to  cover 
the  retreat,  but  allowed  himself  and 
many  of  his  4,000-man  force  to  be  cap- 
tured near  Morristown.  Washington  and 
the  remaining  3.000  Continentals  crossed 
the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania.  Con- 
gress fled  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore 
on  December  12;  the  Declaration,  along 
with  other  State  papers,  was  packed  into 
a  coarse  linen  sack  and  went  by  Ught 
horse-drawn  wagon  to  Baltimore,  where 
Congress  reconvened  on  December  20. 

Then,  on  December  26,  1776,  Washing- 
ton took  a  desperate  gamble  and  hurled 
his  2,400  troops  against  the  Hessians  at 
Trenton.  The  1,000  Hessians  out  of  1,400 
were  captured;  many  suppUes  were  also 
taken.  Eight  days  later,  at  the  Battle  of 
Princeton,  on  January  3,  1777,  Washing- 
ton met  and  defeated  the  British  again 
and  captured  more  supplies.  In  10  short 
days  the  dying  members  of  the  American 
Revolution  had  been  fanned  into  flame. 
Frederick  the  Great  said  the  operations 
amoimted  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
campaigns  in  military  history.  The  Brit- 
ish evacuated  all  garrisons  in  central  and 
western  New  Jersey.  Washington's  forces 
went  into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown, 
and  Howe  gave  up  his  plans  to  attack 
Philadelphia.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence went  back  to  Philadelphia — 
its  first  home — after  a  2-month  absence. 

Howe  was  on  the  move  again  in  1777. 
Spring  and  early  simuner  went  by  as 
Howe  tried,  fruitlessly,  to  maneuver 
Wasliington  into  battle.  Not  imtil  Sep- 
tember 11,  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine. 
did  Howe  score :  He  turned  Washington's 
right  wing  and  forced  the  American 
Army  back  toward  Philadelphia.  In  Coa- 
gress,  on  September  14. 1777.  Sunday: 
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Resolved,  that  the  public  pap  rs  be  put 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Clark,  and  that  he  be 
empowered,  upon  the  Congress  r  moving  to 
Lancaster,  to  procure  wagons  st  Ificlent  for 
carrying  them  thither,  and  apply  to  General 
Dickinson,  or  any  other  officer  c<  mmanding 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  hereby  directed  to  furnli  h  a  guard 
to  conduct  the  said  papers  safe  ly  to  Lan- 
caster. 
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On  the  road  once  more,  for 
Pa.,    but    not    for    long, 
clared  that  "water  must  flov 
us  and  the  enemy,"  so  over 
hanna  River,  and  the 
dependence,  under  protection 
ments,  wound  up  in  the 
York.  Pa. 

Then  on  February  6.  1778 
American  Alliance  came  into 
two  treaties:  Amity  and 
another,  an  alliance  effective  il 
war  broke  out  between  France 
land.  Which  it  did.  on  June  1 
June   18,   Sir  Henry  Clinton 
succeeded     Howe — pulled 
troops  out  of  Philadelphia 
for  New  York.  The  Declaration 
down  the  old  York  Road  and 
to  the  State  House,  in 

Peace  with  Britain  in  1783 
the  Declaration's  wanderings, 
of  the  war.  Congress  proposed 
the  soldiers  with  assurance  of 
when  the  peace  treaty  was 
financial  settlement  later, 
satisfactory:   on  June  17.  80 
recent  recruits  marched  from 
to     Philadelphia,     routed 
himdred  Pennsylvania  soldie^ 
new  men — and  barricaded 
the  State  House  while 
mediate  settlement.  Congress 
20  minutes  to  act:  it  merely 
through  a  riotous  crowd  that 
time  been  drinking  freely 
Nothing  happened:   Congress, 
did  not  appreciate  the 
the  Journal  for  Saturday, 
we  find: 
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Resolved,  That  the  president 
executive    council    of    Pennsylvi 
formed    that    the    authority   of 
States  having  been  this  day 
by  the  disorderly  and  menacing 
of  a  body  of  armed  soldiers  abou 
within  which  Congress  were 
the  peace  of  this  city  being  eni 
the  mutinous  disposition  of  the 
now  In  the  barracks.  It  Is,  In  th 
Congress,  necessary  that  ellectu 
be    Immediately    taken    for    su 
public  authority. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee 
from  Colonel   Butler,   be  direct 
without  loss  of  time,  with  the  su 
tlve  council  of  Pennsylvania, 
tlcablllty  of  carrying  the  precedli% 
Into  effect;  and  that  In  case  it 
to  the  committee  that  there  Is 
factory  ground  for  expecting 
prompt  exertions  of  this  state  f oi 
the  dignity  of  the  federal 
president  on   the   advice  of   the 
be  authorized  and  directed  to 
members  of  Congress  to  meet 
next  at  Trenton  or  Princeton,  In 
In    ofxler    that    further   and 
measures  may  be  taken  for  s 
present  revolt  and  maintaining 
and  authority  of  the  United 
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stay  there  long,  either;  in  the  Journals 
for  Saturday.  October  11,  1783: 

That  the  president  of  Congress  be.  and  he 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  adjourn 
Congress  on  the  22nd.  to  meet  at  Annapolis, 
In  the  State  of  Maryland,  on  the  31st  of 
October  .  .  . 

Because  Congress  was  wrangling  over 
a  permanent  seat  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. On  October  21,  1783,  prior  to 
the  move  to  Annapolis,  the  Journals 
state: 

Whereas,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the 
providing  buildings  for  the  alternate  resi- 
dence of  Congress  In  two  places,  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  salutary  effects,  by  secur- 
ing the  mutual  confidence  and  affections  of 
the  states.  Resolved,  That  buildings  be  like- 
wise erected  for  the  use  of  Congress,  at  or 
near  the  lower  falls  of  Potomac  or  George- 
town: provided  a  suitable  district  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  can  be  procured  for  a 
federal  town,  and  the  right  of  soil,  and  an 
exclusive  Jurisdiction,  or  such  other  as  Con- 
gress may  direct,  shall  be  vested  In  the 
United  States:  and  that  until  the  buildings 
to  be  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
and  Potomac  shall  be  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Congress,  their  residence  shall  be 
alternately  at  equal  periods,  of  not  more  than 
one  year,  and  not  less  than  six  months  in 
Trenton  and  Annapolis:  and  the  president  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  adjourn 
Congress  on  the  12th  day  of  November  next, 
to  meet  at  Annapolis  on  the  26th  day  of  the 
same  month,  for  the  despatch  of  public 
business. 

So  a  year  at  Annapolis,  then  on  No- 
vember 1,  1784,  to  Trenton.  In  January 
1785,  Congress  received  "a  letter  of  the 
14th,  from  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  enclosing  a  resolution  of  the  com- 
mon coimcil,  offering  to  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  such  parts  of  the 
city  hall,  or  other  public  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  corporation,  as  Congress 
shall  deem  necessary,  and  best  suited  for 
their  accommodations,"  to  which  Con- 
gress responded  that  "Congress  enter- 
tain a  just  sense  of  the  attention  which 
they  have  manifested  to  the  interest  of 
the  Federal  Union." 

On  December  21.  1784.  Congress  re- 
solved that  "it  is  expedient  Congress 
should  determine  a  place  at  which  they 
will  continue  to  sit,  imtil  public  buildings 
for  their  proper  accommodaticms  shall 
be  erected."  and  on  December  24.  1784, 
"Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  Uth  day  of  January  next." 
So  bundle  up  the  Declaration,  again, 
along  with  all  the  other  papers.  This 
time  the  Declaration  had  its  longest  stay 
since  it  had  been  engrossed:  On  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  old  City  Hall  Building 
Wall  and  Nassau  Streets  NE..  until  the 
end  of  1790. 

At  this  time  the  Declaration  was  given 
over  to  custody  of  the  newly  formed 
State  Department  and  went  back  to  Phil- 
adelphia. It  stayed  awhile  in  a  btiilding 
on  Market  Street,  then  moved  to  Arch 
and  Sixth  Street,  then  to  North  Alley, 
and  later  to  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
Finally,  in  1800,  at  direction  of  President 
John  Adams,  it  went  for  the  first  time  to 
the  new  Federal  City  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia,  soon  to  be  known  as  Wash- 
ington. 

In  May  1801  the  document  went  to  the 
War  Office,  on  17th  Street.  Here  it  stayed 
imtll  August  23, 1814. 
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The  War  of  1812  began  InlJune  of  that 
year.  General  orders  to  the  I  British  fleet 
were  "to  destroy  and  lay  waste  such 
towns  and  districts  upon  the  coast  as 
you  may  find  assailable."  To  Admiral 
Sir  John  Cockburn,  the  orders  meant  just 
that.  Strengthened  in  1814  by  5.400  Brit- 
ish veterans  of  the  recently  ended  Penin- 
sular War,  he  swarmed  up  Chesapeake 
^ay  and  landed  this  force,  under  Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  Ross,  on  the  Patuxent  River. 
They  formed  column  and  marched  out; 
Washington  was  just  40  miles  away. 

On  August  24.  1814.  the  British  ad- 
vance was  opposed  at  Bladensburg,  Md., 
by  a  force  of  6,500  untrained  militia  and 
a  tiny  band  of  400  sailors  and  marines, 
under  command  of  "incompetent  politi- 
cal Maj.  Gen.  William  H.  Winder."  Ross" 
advance  guard  of  1,500  swept  them  into 
fiight.  Commodore  Joshua  Barney  ral- 
lied a  naval  contingent  of  gunners,  and 
Regular  Army  troops,  to  contest  the  at- 
tack, but  they,  too,  were  driven  from  the 
field.  James  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  had  meddled  in  the  measures  for 
the  defense  of  Washington — which  now 
lay  helpless — and  was  later  to  comment 
that  "military  affairs  should  be  left  to 
military  men." 

The  British  swept  into  the  city  on 
August  24;  according  to  tradition,  only 
a  few  shots  were  fired  at  them,  and  these 
from  a  site  about  three  blocks  northeast 
of  the  Capitol  Building  itself.  Some  of 
the  old,  smaller  columns  of  the  original 
Capitol  Building  were  scarred  by  British 
musket  shots;  since  extension  of  the  East 
Front  of  the  Capitol,  the  columns  are 
now  inside,  and  the  marks  can  be  seen  to 
this  day. 

Monroe  may  have  bimgled  at  conduct- 
ing a  battle,  but  he  ordered  three  State 
Department  clerks,  John  Graham.  Josiah 
King,  and  Stephen  Pleasanton,  to  pack 
up  all  documents  and  get  them  out  of 
the  city.  Down  from  the  shelves,  into 
coarse  linen  sacks,  and  out  of  town.  That 
night.  Admiral  Cockburn  of  the  British 
Navy  ensconced  himself  in  the  Speaker's 
chair  in  the  House  Chamber.  The 
so-called  British  stairway,  a  curving 
stone  staircase  beginning  on  the  groimd 
floor  of  the  Capitol  Building,  is  still  very 
much  in  use.  According  to  tradition, 
Cockburn  and  his  men  had  come  up  these 
steps. 

He  leaned  back  in  the  chair.  He 
roared : 

What  shall  we  do  with  this  citadel  of 
Yankee  democracy? 

"Bum  it"  was  the  thundering  re- 
sponse; and  the  drivers  of  the  carts 
hatiling  the  Federal  Government's  ar- 
chives out  of  Washington,  looking  over 
their  shoulders,  could  see  flames  leap- 
ing into  the  night  as  the  city  was  put 
to  the  torch. 

First  over  the  Potomac  River,  into 
Virginia,  by  oxcart;  the  Declaration's 
first  stop  was  in  an  abandoned  gristmill, 
owned  by  Edgar  Patterson,  about  2  miles 
above  Chain  Bridge,  north  and  west  of 
the  city.  However,  they  were  near  a  can- 
non factory;  not  wishing  to  be  discovered 
by  roving  bands  of  British  soldiers,  the 
carts  lumbered  off  in  more  wagons,  pro- 
cured by  Stephen  Pleasanton  from 
neighboring  farmers.  At  this  point  the 
Declaration's   mode   of   travel   becomes 
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somewhat  obscure:  it  was  in  the  caravan 
that  eventually  reached  Leesburg,  35 
miles  away,  but  whether  it  was  by  single 
horse  cart,  ox  team,  or  a  team  of  four 
horses  in  a  heavy  wagon  is  imcertain. 

They  reached  Leesburg  late  at  night; 
the  burning  city  was  visible  on  the  hori- 
zon. An  empty  house  was  foimd;  the 
papers  and  the  Declaration  were  placed 
inside;  the  doors  were  locked  and  the 
keys  given  to  a  Reverend  Littlejohn.  For 
some  weeks  the  Declaration  stayed  here, 
and  not  until  the  British  Fleet  had  left 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  was  it  returned  to 
the  ruined  city. 

In  1823,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence took  the  first  step  that  would  make 
it  in  time  the  most  reproduced  single 
dociunent  in  world  history.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  had  an 
exact  and  official  facsimile  made,  sig- 
natures and  all.  This  Is  the  only  facsimile 
of  the  original;  all  others  are  copies  of 
this  facsimile.  The  original  plate  is  today 
in  custody  of  the  State  Department.  Two 
hundred  copies  of  the  original  facsimile 
were  made  by  order  of  Congress,  and 
went:  Two  to  each  siu-viving  signer — 
Jefferson's  two  were  on  parchment;  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  James 
Madison,  and  the  Marquis  de  LaFayette; 
20  went  to  Congress;  12  to  Government 
departments;  two  to  the  Supreme  Court; 
two  to  the  White  House;  and  one  to  each 
States  Governor. 

For  some  years  the  Declaration  was  in 
what  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State, 
referred  to  as  a  "suitable  accommoda- 
tion for  safekeeping";  namely,  the  U,S. 
Patent  Office.  Not  under  the  best  of  care; 
a  report  in  1856  said: 

The  Declaration  was  hung  In  a  simple 
frame  and  placed  opposite  a  tall  window 
where  It  wa«  exposed  to  the  chill  of  winter 
and  the  glare  and  heat  of  summer. 

In  1876,  it  was  returned  to  Its  first 
home,  Philadelphia,  where  a  national  ex- 
position at  the  centennial  of  the  Decla- 
ration was  held.  On  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1876,  it  was  read  aloud  by  a  grandson  of 
Richard  Henry  Lee  to  the  assembled 
crowds.  To  quote  an  account  of  the  day : 

The  faded  and  crumbling  manuscript,  held 
together  by  a  simple  frame,  was  then  ex- 
hibited to  the  crowd  and  was  greeted  with 
cheer  after  cheer. 

Philadelphia  tried  to  keep  it,  but  was 
refused;  it  was  a  national  heirloom,  and 
was  returned  to  Washington. 

But  not  to  the  Patent  Office;  State 
had  just  moved  into  a  new  fireproof 
building.  The  Patent  Office  was  supposed 
to  be  fireproof,  too,  but  a  few  months 
after  the  Declaration  had  been  moved, 
the  Patent  Office  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

By  this  time  it  was  in  quite  bad  shape. 
Timothy  Matlack  had  used  special,  pro- 
fessional inks;  his  penmanship  was  still 
perfect.  But  the  signers  had  used  ordi- 
nary inks,  and  signatures  were  fading. 
Edges  were  torn,  and  the  lower  edge  of 
the  Declaration  was  particularly  bad 
since  it  was  always  imrolled  from  that 
end.  On  September  28,  1921,  Secretary  of 
State  Charles  Evans  Hughes  was  suc- 
cessful with  an  Executive  order  that  put 
the  document  imder  care  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  From  then  on  efforts  of  the 
best  experts  the  country  had  went  into 
repair  and  restoration. 
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During  Calvin  CooUdge's  administra- 
tion a  simple  shrine  was  dedicated,  in 
the  Library,  in  the  presence  of  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  a 
group  of  Members  of  Congress.  As  the 
Declaration  was  fitted  into  its  frame, 
which  was  enclosed  by  two  gold-plated 
bronze  doors,  two  stanzas  of  "America" 
were  sung.  That  was  all.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken. 

It  himg  there  until  December  26,  1941; 
on  that  date,  it  was  removed  to  the  bul- 
lion depository  at  Fort  Knox,  for  pro- 
tection in  case  Washington  should  come 
under  enemy  air  attack.  In  the  early  au- 
tumn of  1944  it  was  declared  all  dan- 
ger to  the  Library  was  past;  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1944,  the  Declaration  returned  to 
the  city,  and  to  the  Library,  wnere  it 
stayed  until  December  1952. 

Then,  the  world's  largest  safe  was 
opened  in  the  National  Archives  Build- 
ing. Seven  and  a  half  feet  long,  5  feet 
wide,  and  6  feet  high,  its  walls  are  15 
inches  of  steel,  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  collapse  of  the  entire  Archives 
Building  above.  The  safe  has  an  elevator 
which  bears  the  Declaration  up  into  the 
rotiinda  of  the  main  exhibition  hall  ev- 
ery morning,  and  canies  it  down  again 
each  evening. 

The  business  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  on  July  4,  1776,  began 
with  a  request  for  flint  and  troops;  the 
last  order  for  the  day  dealt  with  a  di- 
rective for  selling  25  poimds  of  p>owder. 
In  between  came  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, in  which  56  men  did  "mu- 
tually pledge  to  each  other,  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  oiu-  sacred  honor." 

It  did  cost  some  of  them  their  lives, 
and  some  their  fortunes.  But  notice  the 
wording,  and  read  it  on  the  document  as 
it  hangs  in  the  National  Archives,  today. 
The  term  "sacred"  applies  only  to  honor. 
Not  to  life;  not  to  fortime. 

Was  this  perhaps  the  greatest  lesson 
they  were  trying  to  teach  us?  Is  this 
perhaps  why  this  document  has  been  so 
truly  miraculously  preserved  over  al- 
most two  centuries?  I  think  it  was;  life 
and  fortune  are  passing  things,  but  the 
most  enduring  of  all  Is  honor.  "Sacred" 
honor. 

If  we,  as  citteens  of  this  our  American 
Republic,  if  we  take  anything  as  a  sjrm- 
bol  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  if  anything 
touches  us  when  we  see  this  Declaration 
of  Independence  enshrined  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  if  it  moves  us  to  any  sort 
of  a  resolve,  as  a  country,  or  as  an  Indi- 
vidual, to  a  rebirth  and  rededication  of 
any  facet  of  oiu-  private  or  our  national 
life,  let  it  be  our  honor,  to  hand  on  im- 
stained  and  bright  to  American  genera- 
tions yet  to  come,  and  to  the  world. 

Fifty-six  men  at  Philadelphia  did,  in 
1776.  By  their  dedication  to  honor,  they 
changed  the  world.  So  can  we. 


A  REAL  CHAMPION 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week, 
some  of  the  greats  in  athletics,  with  the 
real  emphasis  on  golfers,  will  gather  here 
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in  Washington  to  pay  honor  to  Joseph 
John  Miller.  Tliousands  know  him  best 
as  Jocko  and  he  has  to  rank  as  the  most 
popular  and  best  golf  starter  in  the 
United  States.  There  has  never  been  any 
doubt  as  to  who  "King  of  the  Hill"  is 
at  the  first  tee  at  the  Congressional  Coun- 
try Club. 

It  has  been  my  rare  plesisure  to  have 
the  chance  to  biecome  acquainted  with 
Jocko  Miller  in  recent  years  and  it  is  a 
friendship  that  I  truly  value.  Next  week, 
as  the  friends  of  Jocko  Miller  gather  for 
a  testimonial  dinner  in  his  honor,  you 
can  be  certain  that  time  will  be  rolled 
back  to  review  his  30  years'  service  to  the 
club.  But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
compliment  that  Jocko  treasures  most 
is  to  be  known  as  the  best  and  fairest 
starter  in  golfdom.  That  he  is,  there  is 
no  doubt. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  an  excellent 
article  on  Jocko  by  Dick  Slay  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  14  edition  of  the 
Sunday  Star.  Slay's  weekly  coliunn  "Tee 
to  Green"  on  Jocko  was  a  great  one.  The 
article  reads: 

(Prom  the  Sunday  Star.  June  14,  1970] 

Jocko's  Friends  To  Do  It  Up  Big 

(By  Dick  Slay) 

The  sign  on  the  door  of  the  little  house  by 
the  first  tee  at  Congressional  reads,  "Jocko 
Miller,  Esq."  A  member  bad  the  sign  made  a 
few  years  ago,  and  last  year  the  board  of 
directors  knighted  him  the  Director  of  Play 
In  recognition  of  his  30  years'  service  to  the 
club. 

"What  the  hell. "  Joseph  John  Miller  said 
last  week,  "they  give  me  this  new  title  and 
I'm  still  doing  the  same  damn  thing." 

They  are  giving  him  something  else  next 
week,  a  black  tie  stag  testimonial  dinner  at 
the  Sboreham's  Paladium  Room.  If  that  isn't 
Impressive  enough,  consider  that  Vlnoe  Lom- 
bard! Is  chairman  of  the  blast.  Coach  has 
known  Jocko  barely  a  year  but  wants  to  do 
his  bit  In  honoring  the  man  on  the  night  of 
June  24.  There  won't  be  enough  seats  to 
handle  all  the  thousands  of  Jocko's  friends 
from  over  the  years,  but  the  room  should 
serve  a  representative  number,  say  up  to  400. 
and  the  tab  will  be  stiff. 

There  Isn't  any  doubt  among  the  caddies 
and  players  about  who  Is  In  charge  of  the 
first  tee  at  Congressional,  but  his  gruffness 
Is  often  of  the  impish  sort  and  his  waistline 
is  really  not  as  big  as  his  heart.  Even  the 
youngsters  who  are  admonished  to  tuck  In 
their  shlrttails  before  teeing  off  on  the  middle 
nine  know  this. 

RE   WAS   ALMOST    A   ROTA 

On  the  subject  of  his  avoirdupois.  It  is 
worthwhile  to  note  that  when  Jocko  first 
arrived  here  In  1929  from  Lawrence,  Mass., 
he  was  a  legitimate  lightweight.  He  was  to 
enter  Georgetown  on  a  boxing  scholarship 
but  Lou  Little  had  left  the  school  that  spring 
to  take  over  as  football  coach  at  Coltimbla 
and  suddenly  there  were  no  such  things  as 
scholarships  for  fighters  at  the  Hilltop. 
Scratch  one  aspiring  scholar  with  a  gtxxl  left 
hook. 

Jocko  went  home  to  take  a  Job  as  caddy- 
master  at  Andover  Country  Club,  although 
he  had  no  background  In  golf,  but  he  spent 
his  winters  here  working  at  various  jobs 
around  Washington.  He  found  time  to  win 
the  Middle  Atlantic  lightweight  champion- 
ship In  1929,  the  District  AAU  Ughtwelght 
title  m  '30  and  the  District  AAU  welterweight 
title  the  year  after  that.  You  could  see  he 
was  gaining  weight. 

He  was  also  contracting  a  "tennis  elbow" 
which  helped  blm  discard  any  ideas  about 
turning  pro  as  a  fighter.  He  tried  pro  golf 
Instead,  although  only  from  the  business 
end  at  the  club  level,  but  after  about  five 
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summers  or  so  at  Andover  CC  he 
around  In  the  middle  70s  with  r* 

Miller  served  16  years  as  Chalrnian 
District   AAU    boxing   committee 
>  ears  concurrently  as  chairman  o  : 
"trict  Boxing  Commission,  but 
life  has  been  in  golf  for  the  last  foxjr 

In  1938  he  came  here  permanen 
pro  nt  the  old  National  Women's 
Is   now  called  Bethesda,   and   the 
Wlffy  Cox  hired  him  as  matchmakfcr 
gresslonal.    But    in    1940    the    draft 
caddvmaster     Roger     Ricketts 
moved  to  the  first  tee  and,  excep 
service   in    World    War   II.    he's 
ever  since  as  starter,  caddymast^ 
ordinator  of  tournaments 

"THE     CHIN"     COT     BUHNED     (INCE 

Tlie  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
Congr«ssional's  grounds  during  t 
training  of  agents,  but  before 
went   home   to   Long   Island    for 
duration  there  was  a  memorable 
day.  Wlffy  played  Jocko.  Eugent 
the  late  Warner  Gray  by  himself 

"Cox  beat  all  three  of  us — our 
and  he  shot  29  on  the  back  side 
Jocko  recalls,   "But  In   1946,  Wlff  ' 
In  Long  Island.  Warner  and  I  ha 
here  and  Lew  Worsham  was  our 
and  we  talked  Lew  into  the  sami 

"We  reminded  him  that  Wlffy 
us  when  he  was  past  his  prime, 
young  man  such  as  himself 
to  do  at  least  as  well.  Well.  Lew 
No.  8  to  beat  our  three  birdies  ar 
on  the  front,  but  on  the  back  nir 
three  holes  in  a  row  and  'The  Chi; 
to  us." 

Worsham  was  to  win  the  US 
very  next  year,  beating  S.im  Sneac 
off.  and  has  been  the  pro  at 
since.  Lew  will  be  among  the  di 
Shoreham  next  week,  and  so  will 
Buck,  and  the  committee  is  about 
sure  Jimmy  Demaret  will  make  it 

Demaret  and  Miller  spent  some 
together  at  Bainbridge  Naval 
ter.    Jimmy    already    had   won 
championship  and  was  to  win  twc 
he  never  forgot  Jocko^Demaret 
liked  a  good  party  and  this  one 
bell  ringer. 
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INFANT  EXECUTIONS  IN    LAW  All 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RAR 


or    LODISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  16.  19  0 


of 
ile 


Mr.   RARICK.   Mr.   Speake 
world    renowned    for    love 
beauty,  shocked  the  civilized 
week  with  announcement  thai 
new  libertine  abortion  law  its 
sanctioned  the  execution  of 
babies  over  the  past  3  months. 

Hawaii,  43d  in  population 
States,  offers  some  indication 
ticipated  death  toll  nationw 
the  "right  to  abort "  become 
law.  Conservatiyely  speaking 
ualties  could  be  anticipated 
at  43.000  for  a  3-month  perio^ 
the  Hawaiian  experience  an 
of  lire  reaching  172,400  infants 

Those  who  rightfully  oppose 
military  involvement  because 
of  50,000  lives  in  15  years 
this  war  against  little  children 
gresslvely  waged  In  the  Unite<i 

Ironically,  many  of  the  pro 
ists  who  find  nothing  immoral 
scionable  in  executing  infants 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  most  blatant  in  denunciation  of 
massacres  in  Vietnam  and  in  the  fore- 
front in  opposing  the  death  penalty  for 
convicted  murderers,  rapists  and  traitors. 

Our  National  Government,  through 
OEO  and  HEW  giveaways  of  taxpay- 
er's hard-earned  cash,  even  makes  sub- 
sidies to  prepare  and  educate  adults 
through  sensitivity  training — to  develop 
self  knowledge  and  awareness  of  indi- 
vidual impact  on  others. 

172.400  projected  deaths  a  year  is  a 
sizable  impact  on  moral  people.  Murder, 
extermination,  and  a  morality  solve 
nothing. 

Sex  education  and  abortion  must  be 
replaced  by  education  in  morality,  de- 
cency, and  restraint. 

I  include  several  related  news  clip- 
pings: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  12,  1970] 
Hawah  Reports  862  Abortions 

Honolulu,  June  11. — A  total  of  862  abor- 
tions have  been  performed  since  Hawaii's  new 
abortion  law  went  into  effect  three  months 
ago. 

Figures  show: 

About  three-fourths  of  the  patients  were 
single. 

The  majority  Involved  women  in  the  20-30 
age  bracket. 

Abortion  costs  average  about  (300.  half  of 
which  represents  pliyslclan  fees  and  the  other 
half  hospital  charges. 

A  majority  of  the  cases  are  handled  on  an 
in-and-out-the-same-day  basis. 

Hawaii's  law  permits  abortions  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  physician. 

SU  Prof  Gets  Grant  of  t90.000 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Johnson,  associate  dean  of 
the  university  and  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  psychology  at  Southern  University, 
has  been  awarded  a  S90.000  continuation 
grant  from  the  U  S.  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

The  grant  will  support  completion  of  an 
investigation  vmdertaken  two  years  ago  vm- 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Re- 
gional Evaluation  and  Research  Center  for 
Head  Start  located  at  Southern  University 
where  an  evaluation  of  an  intervention  pro- 
gram for  changing  attitudes  of  Head  Start 
ptu'ents  was  begun. 

In  his  research.  Dr.  Johnson  aims  to  help 
parents  become  more  aware  of  and  Involved 
In  the  requirements  of  their  children,  to 
help  them  become  more  aware  of  their  own 
potential  and  development  capacity,  and  to 
assist  parents  in  developing  self-knowledge 
and  awareness  of  their  impact  on  others. 
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A  VOLUNTEERS  VIEW  OF 
THE  VETERAN 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fine 
work  being  done  by  volunteers  in  our 
veterans  hospitals  came  to  my  atten- 
tion during  a  recent  visit  to  the  Albany 
VA  Hospital  in  my  district. 

I  am  quite  proud  of  the  dedication 
shown  by  the  hospital  volunteers,  who 
spend  many  hours  of  their  time  in  service 
to  patients.  Mr.  John  J.  Cox.  director  of 
the  Albany  VA  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Rod- 
erick J.  O'Connor,  director  of  voluntary 
service  at  the  hospital,  both  had  high 
praise  for  the  work  for  the  volunteers. 


June  16,  1970 

The  devotion  and  care  exhibited  by 
these  volunteers  was  ably  brought  home 
to  me  when  I  read  a  letter  from  Miss 
Ginger  Lee  Tracy,  a  student  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Rose,  who  spends  one  evening 
a  week  visiting  the  sick  and  disabled 
servicemen  in  the  hospital. 

Miss  Tracy's  letter  accompanied  the 
minutes  from  the  last  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Voluntai-y  Service  Advisory  Com- 
mittee meeting.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
warmth  and  earnest  dedication  of  her 
message  with  my  colleagues.  Her  letter 
follows : 

Selfless.  Responsive,  Caring  Men 
(By  Ginger  Lee  Tracy) 
As  all  my  close  friends  and  family  know  by 
now,  the  subject  of  the  VA.  Hospital  and 
its  patients  Is  one  that  comes  up  frequently. 
Since  it  is  one  of  my  favorite  subjects  I 
should  like  to  do  a  special  report  on  It. 

For  the  two  years  I  have  been  at  St.  Rose, 
my  girlfriend  and  I  have  spent  our  Wednes- 
days visiting  the  guys  at  Veterans  Hospital. 
I'm  sure  I  can  safely  say  for  both  of  us  that 
immediately  following  our  first  visit  there 
we  vowed  never  to  return.  In  one  afternoon 
we  had  seen  more  pain  and  suffering  than  In 
an  entire  span  of  twenty  years.  However,  we 
did  decide  to  go  at  least  once  more  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  wisest  moves  in  my 
life. 

I  cant'  think  of  enough  adjectives  to  de- 
scribe the  men  there:  wonderful,  selfless, 
responsive,  and  caring  are  only  a  few  of 
many.  There  Is  Jack  who  at  34  wsis  caught 
In  the  bomber  doors  of  an  airplane  and  now 
must  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  paralyzed  and 
In  an  Iron  lung,  necessary  because  he  can't 
breathe  on  his  own.  At  first  he  was  com- 
pletely sarcastic  and  bitter  but  because  of  our 
persistence  now  responds  so  warmly  to  our 
visits  that  we  hate  to  miss  a  chance  to  see 
him.  His  father  told  me  that  for  the  first 
time  in  3  years  he  has  something  to  think 
about  other  than  his  own  condition. 

Then  there  is  Allen,  or  I  should  say  was. 
When  we  first  met  Allen  he  was  on  the  T.B, 
ward  and  we  couldn't  visit  him  without  wear- 
ing those  little  protective  gauze  masks.  This 
fall  Allen  was  allowed  to  go  outside  which 
he  really  loved  after  being  completely  isolated 
for  a  year.  Finally  In  October  he  want  home. 
One  thing  I'll  never  forget  is  that  he  checked 
out  of  the  hospital  at  noon  and  spent  the  en- 
tire afternoon  at  St.  Rose  with  us. 

There  are  so  many  guys  I  could  mention — 
Charlie  P.  whose  arms  and  legs  were  badly 
mangled  in  Vietnam  when  he  stepped  on  a 
mine;  Pete  a  middle-aged  man  with  nothing 
physically  wrong  but  then  again  he  has  no 
home  to  go  to  either:  Mr.  D.  who  Is  so  old 
he  can't  hear  what  we  say  but  buys  us  choco- 
lates because  he  Isn't  allowed  to  eat  them 
himself  and  who  also  has  no  one  to  take  care 
of  him.  All  these  men  are  special,  very  special 
to  me.  They  have  done  more  to  educate  me 
than  all  the  degrees  I  could  earn  anywhere 
My  problems  seem  so  insignificant  compared 
to  the  sorrows  they  have  known  yet  they 
help  us  when  we  are  down.  I'm  thankful  for 
having  the  opportunity  to  meet  them  and 
get  to  know  them  all. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW  DIS- 
CUSSES  RATIONAL   DISSENT 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  evening 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Vice  President  Acnew 
set  forth  a  reasoned  and  responsible  set 
of  arguments  relating  to  public  discus- 
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sion  of  the  issues.  These  thoughtful  and 
well-expressed  ideas  deserve  careful  eval- 
uation. 

As  I  find  many  useful  points  expressed 
in  Vice  President  Acnew's  speech,  I  in- 
sert it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues : 

Address  by  the  Vice  President 

I  would  like  to  present  a  case  tonight  for 
progressive  partisanship. 

The  word  "partisan"  has  taken  on  an  un- 
fortunate coloration.  It  is  being  equated  with 
divlslveness,  with  backbiting  and  acidulous 
personal  references.  This  is  not  new  in  our 
history — James  Madison,  in  the  most  famous 
of  the  Federalist  Papers,  warned  of  the  ".-.pirit 
of  faction"  that  could  tear  the  country  apart. 

Partisanship  misplaced,  partisanship  over- 
done, can  be  a  danger  to  democracy;  but  a 
progressive  partisanship  is  at  the  heart  of  our 
liberty  and  without  It,  there  would  be  no 
change  In  our  society  and  no  movement  in 
our  public  philosophy. 

We  are  entering  our  traditional  period  of 
intensified  partisanship  before  an  election 
campaign.  Whether  that  period  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  Intelligent  challenge  and  debate, 
or  sterile  and  conducive  to  angry  shouting.  Is 
a  test  that  we  as  a  people  will  have  to  take. 

I  believe  we  will  pass  that  test  if  we  em- 
brace the  principle  of  progressive  partisan- 
ship. 

To  do  that  successfully,  we  have  to  exam- 
ine two  slogans.  One  of  these  Is  rich  with  age 
and  honor;  the  other  is  bright  with  new  and 
conventional  wisdom;  both  can  be  twisted  to 
get  us  Into  trouble. 

Slogan  number  one  is  seemingly  unassail- 
able: "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  And 
slogan  number  two  Is  becoming  one  of  the 
most  high -minded  cliches  of  our  time:  "Let 
us  de-escalate  the  rhetoric." 

Let  us  begin  with  the  first,  which  had  Its 
genesis  in  a  poem  written  in  1776  by  John 
Dickenson:  "Then  Join  hand  In  hand,  brave 
Americans  all/by  uniting  we  stand,  by  divid- 
ing we  fall." 

That  Is  the  sentiment  that  brought  us  to- 
gether as  a  nation,  the  spirit  that  permitted 
us  to  overcome  our  disagreements  by  ac- 
knowledging a  deeper  sense  of  common 
purpose. 

On  the  great  ends  of  liberty  and  Justice 
and  opportunity,  that  sentiment  has  never 
been  truer.  But  we  demean  that  spirit  of 
unity  when  we  try  to  restrict  Ideas  about 
how  to  meet  those  ends.  Here  is  what  I 
mean: 

We  cannot  agree  about  the  need  for  free- 
dom without  acknowledging  the  freedom  to 
disagree. 

We  cannot  govern  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed  unless  we  respect  the  right  of  dis- 
sent of  the  governed.  But  remember,  respect 
for  the  right  of  dissent  does  not  mandate 
agreement  with  the  dissent. 

We  cannot  encourage  a  unity  of  purpose 
without  stimulating  a  diversity  of  approach. 

That  Is  why  every  attempt  to  deny  our  di- 
versity, to  smother  partisanship  in  an  amor- 
phous cloud  of  consensus,  is  doomed  to 
failure.  It  confuses  the  ends  with  the  means. 
United  we  stand  in  love  of  country.  In  desire 
for  peace  and  progress — but  divided  we  stand 
in  approach.  In  style.  In  policy  to  reach  the 
ends  we  seek. 

By  demanding  unity,  by  denouncing  dis- 
sent, we  might  find  ourselves  standing  united 
but  standing  still.  That  Is  not  what  this  na- 
tion Is  all  about — tmlty  Is  not  an  end  In  it- 
self, it  Is  a  byproduct  of  progress. 

Just  as  unity  Is  not  an  end  In  itself,  dis- 
sent Is  not  an  end  in  Itself.  Here  Is  where  I 
part  con4>any  with  some  dissenters. 

Rational  dissent  focuses  on  an  Issue,  calls 
It  to  public  attention  and  marshals  the  argu- 
ments to  persuade  the  majority  to  its  view. 
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That  Is  the  essence  of  progressive  partisan- 
ship. 

Irrational  dissent  focuses  on  an  emotional 
Issue,  rejects  logic,  and  demands  change 
without  Intellectual  challenge,  without  offer- 
ing a  constructive  alternative. 

Rational  dissent  anticipates  disagreement; 
irrational  dissent  expects  its  views  to  be 
adopted  as  a  revelation  of  truth  and  is  In- 
furiated when  this  does  not  happen. 

Rational  dissent  properly  defines  Its  right 
to  be  beard  and  is  ready  and  willing  to  ac- 
cept criticism  of  its  point  of  view;  irra- 
tional dissent  considers  criticism  of  its  point 
of  view  to  be  an  attack  on  the  right  to  dis- 
sent. 

Rational  dissenters.  In  the  tradition  of 
Holmes  and  Brandeis,  have  never  been  more 
needed  than  they  are  today.  They  are  with 
us,  but  their  ideas  are  too  often  Ignored — 
not  by  the  majority,  but  by  the  emotionarles, 
a  relatively  small  group  of  anti-lntellectuals 
that  has  snatched  the  standard  of  dissent 
from  their  hands. 

Some  of  the  rational  dissenters  I  have 
been  meeting  with  recently  have  pointed 
out  that  the  emotionarles  are  not  limited 
to  their  side.  This  Is  true.  But  we  cannot 
abandon  the  public  forum  to  the  antis  versus 
the  anti-antis.  We  cannot  refrain  from  speak- 
ing out  in  the  voice  of  reason,  both  in  affir- 
mation and  In  dissent,  for  fear  of  becoming 
identified  with  the  emotionarles  of  the  ex- 
tremes. 

That,  of  course,  brings  me  to  the  next 
slogan,  the  new  favorite  of  editorial  writ- 
ers of  all  shades  of  opinion:  "Let's  de- 
escalate  the  rhetoric." 

I  think  the  word  "rhetoric"  is  being  bad- 
ly misused.  It  Is  being  defined  as  vitupera- 
tion, as  poisonous  invective.  But  rhetoric  Is 
not  that  at  all:  Rhetoric  Is  the  use  of  pub- 
lic discourse  to  persuade. 

We  do  not  have  to  depress  that  kind  of 
rhetoric  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  to 
elevate  the  rhetoric.  Only  in  that  way  can 
we  hope  to  enter  a  season  of  progressive 
partisanship. 

This  does  not  mean  that  afllrmers  or  dis- 
senters have  to  color  their  speeches  gray.  It 
does  not  mean  that  we  must  dwell  on  ab- 
stractions and  totally  refuse  to  engage  in 
personalities. 

Our  history  is  rich  In  anecdote  about  the 
cut  and  thrust  of  partisan  debate,  and  it  did 
get  a  little  personal  at  times.  I  recall  the 
remark  of  John  Randolph  of  Virginia,  aimed 
at  a  brilliant  fellow  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Edward  Livingstone.  Said 
Randolph:  "He  is  a  man  of  splendid  abili- 
ties, but  utterly  corrupt.  Like  rotten  mackerel 
by  moonlight,  he  shines  and  stinlcs." 

That  was  pretty  rough.  And  so  was  labor 
leader  John  L.  Lewis'  characterization  of  one 
of  my  predecessors  In  office,  John  Nance 
Garner  as  a  "card-playing,  whisky-drinking, 
evil  old  man."  (Some  people  have  recently 
suggested  that  I  stick  to  playing  cards, 
which  could  contribute  to  the  public  safety.) 

Governor  Hiram  Johnson  of  California  did 
not  like  some  of  the  press  coverage  he  was 
getting  during  his  administration,  and  he 
had  this  to  say  about  the  publisher  of  a 
major  newspaper:  "He  sits  there  in  senile 
dementia  with  a  gangrene  heart  and  rotting 
brain,  grimacing  at  every  reform,  chatter- 
ing impotently  at  all  things  that  are  decent, 
frothing,  fuming,  violently  gibijering,  going 
down  to  his  grave  in  snarling  infamy  .  .  . 
disgraceful,  depraved  .   .  .  and  putrescent." 

Now  what  have  I  ever  said  about  the  press 
to  compare  with  that?  Fortunately,  the  days 
of  that  kind  of  ad  homlnem  blast  are  gone 
forever.  But  perhaps  it  has  evolved  Into  a 
less  rancorous  form  of  attack,  similar  to  that 
unleashed  by  Winston  Churchill  at  Ramsay 
MacDonald  in  1933,  when  be  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer:  "I  remember  when  I  was 
a  child,  being  taken  to  the  celebrated  Bar- 
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num's  Circus,  which  contained  an  exhibition 
of  freaks  and  monstrosities,  but  the  exhibit 
on  the  programme  which  I  most  desired  to 
see  was  the  one  described  as  'The  Boneless 
Wonder."  My  parents  Judged  that  that  spec- 
tacle would  be  too  revolting  and  demoralizing 
for  my  youthful  eyes,  and  1  have  waited  fifty 
years  to  see  the  Boneless  Wonder  sitting  on 
the  Treasury  Bench." 

Can  you  imagine  the  wave  of  shock  and 
horror  that  would  pass  through  certain  cir- 
cles if  anyone  were  to  make  such  a  remark 
toc°  about,  say,  the  chairman  of  a  Sen- 
ate committee?  It  would  be  an  unthinkable 
example  of  the  arrogance  of  power.  The  most 
one  could  get  away  with  in  these  more  sen- 
sitive times  is  another  Churchill  gibe  at  one 
of  his  opponents  as  "a  modest  man,  with 
much  to  be  modest  about." 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  review  of  politi- 
cal invective  is  to  show  that  we  are  Indeed 
past  our  vituperative  peak,  In  a  sense,  hap- 
pily so.  It  Is  also  good  for  us  to  recall  that 
the  shouted  epithets  we  hear  today  are  no 
match  for  the  fiashes  of  wit  that  lay  be- 
hind some  of  the  studied  Insults  of  yester- 
year. 

Were  they  alive  today,  Randolph  and 
Wilkes,  Disraeli  and  Churchill,  Huey  Long 
and  Harold  Ickes  would  have  to  temper  their 
blasts;  history  might  have  been  the  less 
colorful,  but  the  times  have  changed  and 
the  climate  is  wrong  for  slambang  vitupera- 
tion. In  its  Improper  definition  as  invective, 
the  rhetoric  has  already  de-escalated. 

Bu.  in  Its  proper  definition  as  rational 
public  persuasion,  the  rhetoric  of  our  times 
needs  to  be  put  to  constructive  tise.  In  the 
very  act  of  encouraging  fwaceful  argument, 
we  automatically  discourage  violent  protest. 
In  agreeing  to  disagree,  as  reasonable  peo- 
ple, we  admit  to  a  unity  of  purpose. 

A  Greek  philosopher  first  laid  down  the 
rules  of  rhetoric.  I  do  not  presume  to  chal- 
lenge the  principles  of  my  ancestor  Aristotle, 
but  let  me  try  to  update  them  for  the  com- 
ing campaign: 

Every  view  Is  a  proper  target  for  rational 
challenge. 

Every  challenge  Is  a  proper  target  for  crit- 
icism and  rebuttal. 

No  view  has  a  claim  on  truth  by  virtue  of 
wide  acceptance. 

No  view  has  a  claim  on  truth  by  virtue  of 
limited  acceptance. 

Every  partisan  has  an  obligation  to  present 
his  position  forcefully,  factually  and  fear- 
lessly. 

Every  partisan  has  an  obligation  to  admit 
to  the  possibility  of  error. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  be  heard  to  the 
extent  he  shows  a  willingness  to  listen. 

No  man  should  interpret  a  wiUlngness  to 
listen  as  a  commitment  to  follow. 

No  argument  is  fair  that  appeals  exclu- 
sively to  emotion. 

No  argument  Is  realistic  that  rules  out  all 
emotion. 

No  age  group  or  minority  group  or  income 
group  has  a  monopoly  on  wisdom. 

No  majority  has  the  obUgation  to  be  silent, 
or  the  right  to  overwhelm  dissent. 

And  finally,  the  thirteenth  rule  of  rhetoric 
for  our  times,  and  the  most  painful  one  of 
all:  Provided  he  acts  without  violence  and 
within  the  Constitutional  law,  every  man  has 
the  right  to  disagree  with,  and  to  break, 
every  one  of  these  "rules." 

In  doing  so.  I  think  it  would  be  to  his  loss 
and  society's  loss,  but  freedom  is  not  freedom 
unless  It  Includes  the  freedom  to  be  wrong. 

Let  us,  then,  elevate  the  rhetoric;  let  us 
think  through  all  we  stand  for,  and  then 
stand  for  it  publicly  and  afSrmatlvely. 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  be  progressive 
partisans  for  all  we  believe  to  be  right,  and 
not  speak  of  partisanship  as  something  un- 
worthy or  un-American. 
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This  was  a  nation  built  by 
of  popular  and  unpopular 
generation,  they  triumph  over 
who  shrug  In  hop>eless  reslgnatlc  n 


arderft  advocates  sloganeers   of   puerile   obscenities,   and    the  political  battlefield."  discovering  new  depths 

In  each  bookburners   who  try   to  destroy   the   Ideas  of    loyalty    In    opposition,    new    helghu    of 

detractors  they  cannot  discuss.  _  unity  In  our  diversity,  and  a  new  spirit  of 

and  the 


caus(  s 

'  thi 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama 

The  Chaplain,  the  Revererd 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the 
prayer: 


s  and  the 

acceptable 

gth  and 


T',n 


Let  the  words  of  our  mout 
meditations  of  our  hearts,  be 
in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  our  st 
our  redeemer. — Psalms  19:14. 

Grant.  O  Lord,  that  our 
may  arise  from  hearts  in  tuni 
spirit.  By  prayer   and  meditition 
our  lives  glow  with  a  divine  rapiance 
our  actions  be  in  harmony  w 
When  the  evening  comes  may  ^ 
divine  approbation  of  tlie  anc 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithfijl 
In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray. 


■  spee  :h 


dti 


this  day 

with  Thy 

may 

and 

Thy  will. 

•e  have  the 

ent  words, 

servant." 

i  imen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTIN<1  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPOI  ;E 


The  clerk 

communica|tion  to  the 

tempore 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICEB 
will  please  read  a 
Senate  from  the  President 
I  Mr.  Russell  >. 

The  assistant  legislative  clej-k  read  the 
following  letter: 

tJ  S.  Sen 
Preshjent  pro 
Washington,  DC,  Jur^e  17,  1970 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  fron 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allep 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 

RJCHASO    B 

President  prb  tempore 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  too  i  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  temp  )re. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
APPROVAL  OF 


PR]  SIDENT— 
BIL^ 

Messages  in  \iTiting  from  tt  e  President 
of  the  United  States  were  coi  imunicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonarc .  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
June  15.  1970,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  follow  ng  acts : 

S.  614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ^anz  Charles 
Feldmeler;  and 

S.  178a.  An  act  for  the  relief  of|  James  Harry 
Martin 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  F  EFERRED 


States 


As   in   executive  session. 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
before   the   Senate   message! 
President  of  the  United 
ting   simdry   nominations 
referred   to  the  Committee 
Services. 

<Por  nominations  receivec    today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  th( 
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they  cannot  discuss.  j   —  —   ^- 

Let  us  Join  the   "happy  warriors  of   the     respect  for  each  other's  point  of  view. 


SENATE— IVe</wes(/ay,  June  17,  WO 


and  was 
Allen, a 


Edward 
following 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. Jime  16.  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


p-o 


TEJ  IPORE, 


the  Senate, 
a  Senator 
perform  the 
t  bsence. 

Rt  SSELL. 


the   Acting 

^LLEN)  laid 

from  the 

submit- 

1  rhich   were 

on   Armed 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguisfied 
Senator  from  Ohio,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness with  a  time  limitation  of  3  min- 
utes on  statements.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
H.R.  16731,  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  m  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


President,  I  ask 
reading  of 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 


(Mr. 


RiBicoFF) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  is  now 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor  or  any 
of  the  time  allocated  to  him? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 


ADJUSTMENT      OP      OUTSTANDING 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  930,  S.  3825. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  S. 
3825,  to  authorize  further  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  silver  certificates  out- 
standing, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3825 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  June  24,  1967  (31  U.S.C. 
405ft-2).  is  amended  by  Inserting  a  comma 
and  the  words  "Eederal  Reserve  bank  notes, 
and  national  bank  notes"  immediately  after 
"silver  certificates"  wherever  the  term  ap- 
pears and  by  striking  out  "(not  eiceedlng 
$200,000,000  in  aggregate  face  value)". 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
CIVIL  DEFENSE  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
937,  HR.  16731. 


TOURS  OF  DUTY  IN  HOSTILE 
FIRE  AREAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
936.  H.R.  16298. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  16298)  to  amend  section  703 
(b>  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  the  authority  granting  a  special 
30-day  leave  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  voluntarily  extend 
their  tours  of  duty  in  hostile  fire  areas. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
line  5.  strike  the  numeral  "1971"  and 
insert   "1972." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  explanation,  at  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  after  the  compan- 
ion Senate  bill  was  passed  tlie  other  day, 
it  was  reconsidered  because  there  was 
a  difference  in  the  date.  We  waited  for 
the  House  bill  to  come  over.  The  dates 
are  now  in  accord  and  the  pending  bill 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  16298)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  pstssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendars 
Nos.  927  and  928  be  Indefinitely  post- 
poned.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RIBICOFF).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Ju7ie  17,  1970 
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OUR  NATIONAL  STOCKPILING  POL- 
ICY SHOULD  BE  REVIEWED  AND 
MANY  STOCKPILED  MATERIALS 
BE  SOLD— LET  US  DO  SOMETHING 
FOR  THE  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  have  participated  in  all  sub- 
committee meetings.  I  am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  need  for  stockpiling 
strategic  materials. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  the  present 
program  of  stockpiling  strategic  mate- 
nals  to  guard  against  possible  future 
shortages  is  staggering.  Indeed,  it  is  al- 
most beyond  comprehension.  Storage 
depots  and  warehouses  throughout  the 
Nation  are  filled  to  overflowing  with 
items  costing  the  taxpayers  more  than 
$7  billion.  Storage  alone  costs  the  Amer- 
ican people  more  than  $14  million  a 
year. 

Many  of  the  materials  being  stockpiled 
against  possible  future  shortages  are 
metals  with  some  conceivable  impor- 
tance, such  as  copper,  manganese  and 
tin.  Many  others,  such  as  synthetic  rub- 
ber purchased  at  high  prices  and  then 
stored  for  15,  20,  and  25  years  are  of  very 
little  value  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  no  real  market  for  these  materials  and 
many  of  them  have  so  deteriorated  In 
quality  as  to  be  totally  useless. 

Mr.  President,  surely  every  sensible 
citizen  should  reject  the  judgment  of 
some  pompous  know-it-all  ofQcial  in  the 
Pentagon  who  has  directed  the  careful 
stockpiling  of  $13  million  worth  of  water- 
fowl feathers  and  down  as  necessary  for 
the  future  defense  of  our  country. 

Four  years  ago  officials  in  charge  of 
this  stockpile  program  wisely  decided 
that  the  huge  stockpile  of  feathers  and 
down  then  being  accumulated  was  ridic- 
ulous. They  ordered  9  million  pounds  of 
the  stu£r  sold.  Fearful  that  the  feather 
merchants  would  be  disturbed  If  such 
an  amount  were  released  on  the  open 
market,  the  Defense  Department  then 
purchased  aU  9  million  pounds. 

As  a  result,  20,000  bags  of  feathers, 
mostly  goose  feathers  In  bags  weighing 
50  pounds  each,  have  been  placed  In 
defense  depots  and  warehouses  in  hush- 
hush  secret  locations  In  various  parts  of 
the  coimtry,  along  with  100,000  bags  of 
doviTi. 

A  Pentagon  official  when  asked  about 
this  replied : 

It  Is  important  that  the  bags  be  spread 
out  to  different  warehouses.  After  all.  If  the 
Chinese  suddenly  drop  a  bomb  we  might  lose 
all  our  feathers  at  once. 

One  Senator  who  heard  this  responded, 
"God  Almighty,  are  you  really  serious?" 

Just  how  serious  the  matter  is  was  ex- 
plained by  Information  Officer  Carl  Gid- 
lund  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepar- 
edness, which  determines  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  materials  to  be  stockpiled. 
Gldlund  has  said  that  stockpiles  of  feath- 
ers and  down  are  needed  because  dur- 
ing wartime  domestic  sources  could  not 
provide  enough  and  foreign  supplies 
might  not  be  available.  Pointing  out  that 
the  feathers  and  down  are  for  military 


««; 


use  only,  he  said  that  they  are  "the  most 
satisfactory  material  for  sleeping  bags  in 
cold  climate  areas." 

The  stuff  is  also  used  in  pillows,  In 
casualty  evacuation  bs«s  such  as  those 
used  In  Vietnam,  and  In  arctic-type  com. 
bat  clothing,  according  to  Gldlund  who 
further  stated : 

If  we  have  to  filght  an  all-out  arctic 
war,  this  stockpiling  would  be  the  main- 
source  of  clothing  for  our  troops. 

In  other  words  some  lamebrain  in  the 
Pentagon  envisages  our  invasion  and 
waging  war  In  the  vast  region  around  the 
South  Pole  or  In  the  region  above  the 
North  Slope  and  the  Arctic  Circle.  No 
one  In  the  Pentagon  has  yet  suggested 
what  all-out  arctic  war  our  Nation  might 
becc«ne  engaged  in  during  the  coming 
years,  should  we  finally  extricate  our- 
selves from  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet- 
nam. 

According  to  the  latest  stockpile  re- 
port to  Congress.  Gidlund's  agency  has 
provided  for  the  storage  of  1,482,000 
pounds  of  feathers  and  2,073,466  pounds 
of  down.  The  Government,  that  is  to  say 
the  taxpayers,  paid  $8.6  million  for  the 
down  and  $6.15  million  for  the  feathers. 
Their  market  value  now  is  $10.4  million 
and  $2.1  million,  respectively.  This 
represents  a  net  loss  to  the  American 
people  of  $2.2  million.  In  addition,  it 
costs  more  than  $50,000  a  year  to  store 
this  supposedly  important  item. 

President  Nixon  has  to  date  done 
nothing  to  substantially  reduce  the  stag- 
gering national  stockpile.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  one  argument  often 
used  In  defense  of  the  program  is  that 
to  sell  these  materials  on  the  open  mar- 
ket would  drive  the  price  dovim  and  cause 
huge  losses  to  private  commercial  deal- 
ers. However,  under  President  Johnson 
$3  billion  of  tin  and  other  materials  were 
sold  on  the  open  market,  and  yet  the  cost 
of  tin  and  other  items  has  risen  since 
that  time. 

So  much  for  the  clamor  on  the  part  of 
some  stupid  bureaucrat  that  selling 
stockpiled  materals  on  the  market  would 
unsettle  it  and  cause  losses.  Indeed,  per- 
haps President  Nixon  could  move  to- 
ward balancing  the  budget  by  selling 
some  of  those  feathers,  unless  of  course 
he  claims  such  action  might  endanger 
the  defense  of  the  Nation. 


WE  AMERICANS  SHOULD  LEAD  IN 
OUTLAWING  POISON  GAS  AND 
BIOLOGICAL  METHODS  OP  WAR- 
FARE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
1925  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in 
drafting  the  Geneva  convention,  ban- 
ning the  use  In  war  of  all  poisonous 
gases  and  biological  methods  of  war- 
fare. This  was  signed  by  the  United 
States,  but  It  has  never  been  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  After  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor,  which  revealed  strong  opposition  by 
veterans'  organizations  and  chemical 
manufacturers,  the  treaty  was  referred 
back  to  committee. 

To  date,  84  nations  including  virtually 
all  the  technologically  advanced  pow- 
ers have  ratified  or  acceded  to  the  Ge- 


neva convention.  It  is  a  stain  on  oiu-  na- 
tional conscience  that  the  United  States 
stands  almost  alone  among  the  powers 
of  the  world  in  failing  to  become  a  sig- 
natory to  the  Geneva  Convention  To 
Outlaw  Poisonous  Gas  and  Biological 
Methods  of  Warfare. 

On  November  25,  1969,  President 
Nixon  announced  that  he  would  sub- 
mit the  convention  to  the  Senate  for  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  The 
President,  to  this  good  hour,  has  failed 
to  do  so. 

The  truth  is  that  President  Nixon  has 
failed  to  submit  the  Geneva  convention 
because  our  Chief  Executive  has  per- 
sisted in  allowing  American  troops  to  use 
deadly  defoliants  in  that  immoral,  un- 
declared, and  unpopular  war  we  are  wag- 
ing in  Indochina.  Indeed,  when  he  an- 
nounced several  months  ago  that  we 
would  not  Uise  certain  chemicals  in  war 
unless  they  were  first  used  against  us, 
tear  gases,  herbicides,  and  defoliants 
were  exempted  from  the  ban. 

The  main  political  committee  of  the 
CJeneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
rejected  President  Nixon's  position  de- 
cisively. Oveniding  vigorous  opposition 
from  the  U.S.  delegate,  it  voted  58  to  3 
with  35  abstentions  that  the  Geneva 
convention  include  and  ban  "the  use  in 
International  armed  conflicts  of  any 
chemical  agents  of  warfare."  Only  Aus- 
tralia and  Portugal  voted  with  the 
United  States. 

On  December  5,  1969,  the  World 
Health  Organization  condemned  the  use 
in  war  of  defoliants  and  tear  gases,  citing 
the  defoliants  as  "possible  causes  of 
birth  defects  In  children."  The  fact  is 
that  millions  of  acres  of  arable  land  in 
South  Vietnam  have  been  ruined  by  poi- 
son gases  sprayed  since  1961 — for  almost 
10  years — by  American  warplanes  and 
helicopters.  Through  use  of  defoliants, 
we  have  ravaged  and  destroyed  almost 
5  million  acres  of  land  in  South  Viet- 
nam for  generations  yet  to  come,  an 
area  about  the  size  of  Massachusetts, 
12  percent  of  the  entire  area  of  South 
Vietnam.  By  the  end  of  thif  year,  more 
than  23  million  gallons  of  defoliants  will 
have  been  sprayed  in  Vietnam,  and  most 
of  that  In  South  Vietnam. 

Often  lost  amid  the  statistics  of  our 
war  dead  and  wounded  and  those  of  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  is  the 
fact  that  more  than  a  half  million  Viet- 
namese civilians — women,  children,  and 
old  men — have  been  killed  or  maimed  for 
life  by  our  artillery,  our  napalm  bombing, 
and  our  use  of  chemical  defoliants. 

Pour  newspapers  In  South  Vietnam 
printed  stories  and  pictures  last  summer 
of  deformed  babies  bom  in  villages 
sprayed  by  Americans  with  the  chemical 
2,4,5-T.  The  newspapers  were  promptly 
closed  down  by  the  Thieu  government 
for  "Interfering  with  the  war  effort." 

This  chemical,  along  with  other  her- 
bicides and  defoliants  was  developed  by 
the  army  at  Port  Dletrick,  Md. 

Just  how  high  an  "offensive  potential" 
this  chemical  warfare  had  was  not  really 
known  until  1966  when,  for  the  flrst  time 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  com- 
missioned tests  on  pregnant  animals. 

This  study  showed  that  severe  mal- 
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formation  of  offspring  occurrtd 
at  the  rate  of  39  percent — as 
normal  rate  of  10  percent — t- 
were  given  a  small  dose.  When 
was  Increased  to  the  level  a 
woman  might  Ingest  in  a  few 
drinking  water,  the  rate  of 
formation  rose  to  90  percent 
Nearly  every  child,  au  least 
10,  born  to  a  Vietnamese 
be  malformed  at  the  time  of 

Whether  the  rate  of  human 
tion  from  contact  with  this 
greater  or  less  than  with  the 
course,  unknown.  In  the  case 
omide.  it  turned  out  to  be  greajte 

Defoliation  operations  in 
carried  out   by  squadrons   ol 
equipped  C-123  cargo  planes, 
tanks  capable   of  holding   a 
gallons  of  herbicides.  The 
name    for    the    program    Is 
Hades,  but  a  more  friendly 
Operation  Ranch  Hand,  is 
tion  Hades  is  a  better  name 

It  is  a  shameful   thing 
perpetuating    this    sort   of 
South  Vietnam  and  now  in 
and  Laos. 

When  I  was  in  South  Vietnakn 
1968  for  nearly  a  month  and 
a  representative  of  the  Senate 
tee  on  Armed  Sersices,  I 
nessed  the  horrible  effects  of 
ation  program  and  of  our 
ing  of  villages  and  hamlets 
Vietnam.  I  saw  in  hospitals 
where  little   children   withou 
legs  horribly  burned  or  in  an  ' 
other  ways  tragically  mai 

As  an  American,  it  caused 
of  shame  that  we  had  done 
rageous  things  contrary  to  thi  i 
of    the    Geneva    Convention 
chemical  and  biological 
President   Nixon   could    say 
mander  in  Chief  of  our 
•Well,  we  never  ratified  that 
the  Geneva  conventions." 

The    President    should 
submit   the  Geneva 
Senate    for    ratification 
longer  any  valid  reason  w 
United  States  to  continue  to 
most  basic  and  fundamental 
the  most  important  existing 
ning  the  use  of  chemical  and 
weapons.     We     should     put 
squarely  on  record  in  favor 
the  use  of  lethal  gases  and 
foliants  in  international  warfire 
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WE  CONTINUE  TO  SUBSII>IZE  THE 
WEST  GERMAN  ECONt>NfY  BY 
MAINTAINING  ARMED  FORCES  IN 
WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  Nation  suffering  frqm  uncon- 
trolled inflation  and  the 
cost  of  living,  the  United 
tinues  to  maintain  320,000 
nearly   290.000  dependents 
Europe,  thereby  subsidizing 
economy  of  West  Germany  an(  I 
NATO  nations. 

The  time  is  long  past  for  the  United 
States  to  awaken  to  the  fac,  that  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  no  longer 
suffer  from  the  economic  prostration, 
military  weakness,  and  polit  cal  insta- 
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bility  that  characterized  them  when 
their  cities  and  industries  were  lying  in 
rubble  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago. 

The  fact  is  that  the  real  protection  of 
Western  Europe  is  provided  by  the 
American  nuclear  umbrella,  not  exces- 
sive numbers  of  ground  troops.  The 
United  States  has  656  missiles  in  Polaris 
submarines,  more  than  1.200  ICBM's  and 
some  650  intercontinental  bombers  all 
ready  to  defend  Western  Europe.  Fur- 
thermore, we  could  land  a  division  In 
Western  Europe  and  field  them,  totally 
ready  for  combat,  in  less  than  48  hours. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  believe  that  the  280 
million  people  of  Western  Europe  with 
tremendous  industrial  resources  and 
long  military  experience  are  incapable 
of  providing  for  their  own  defense 
against  any  real  or  imagined  threat  of 
aggression  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  no  reason  for  Europe  to  de- 
pend on  us.  Since  the  death  of  Stalin, 
the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  aggressively 
threatens  our  NATO  allies.  In  fact,  they 
have  withdrawn  divisions  of  troops  from 
Eastern  Europe  and  placed  them  along 
the  borders  of  Mongolia. 

Russia  is  no  longer  a  have-not  na- 
tion. The  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  during 
the  past  10  years  have  been  intent  on 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  their 
own  people. 

The  monolithic  Communist  conspir- 
acy which  has  served  as  the  excuse  for 
so  many  of  our  foreign  policy  blunders 
no  longer  exists,  if  indeed  it  ever  did. 
The  nations  of  Eastern  Euroi>e  are  far 
from  ideological  robots  subject  to  remote 
control  from  Moscow.  Very  definitely, 
Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania  are 
not  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
are  they,  in  fact,  satellites  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Rather,  they  are  now  nationalist 
Communist  countries  pursuing  their  own 
manner  of  socialism.  They  are  not  sat- 
ellites of  Communist  China  or  the  Soviet 
Union. 

At  present,  more  than  220,000  Ameri- 
can troops  are  stationed  in  West  Ger- 
many alone.  West  Germany  has  become 
an  economic  superpower,  the  third 
wealthiest  nation  in  the  world.  The  West 
German  mark  is  one  of  the  world's 
strongest  currencies.  Most  international 
bankers  consider  the  West  German  mark 
to  be  more  sound  than  the  American  dol- 
lar. However,  while  our  own  economy 
pliunmets  and  West  Germany's  soars, 
we  are  paying  70,000  German  nationals 
one-quarter  of  a  biUion  dollars  of 
American  taxpayers'  money  to  provide 
services  for  our  troops  stationed  in  the 
West  German  Republic.  This  does  not 
include  the  vast  sums  spent  in  Germany 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dependents 
of  American  servicemen. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  supported 
the  Government  of  West  Germany  eco- 
nomically and  militarily  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  more  than  25  years 
ago.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
us  to  continue  this  foreign  aid  in  dis- 
guise. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  should  know 
that  the  West  German  Government  in- 
flicts a  l£uiding  fee  of  $20 — sometimes 
more — for  every  American  plane  land- 
ing men  of  our  Armed  Forces  or  landing 
supplies  for  our  Armed  Forces  at  any 


German  airport.  In  other  words,  they 
extort  tribute  from  us  for  protecting 
them. 

The  West  German  Government  has  no 
staggering  national  debt.  We  have  that. 
The  West  German  Republic  has  provided 
for  Its  people's  security  from  cradle  to  the 
grave.  We  hope  for  that  in  this  country, 
but  do  not  have  it.  Nor  are  there  ter- 
rible slums  in  West  German  cities  such 
as  we  have  in  many  of  our  own  cities. 

Their  unemployment  rate  is  non- 
existent. Ours  now  exceeds  5  percent.  In 
fact,  the  West  Geiman  Government  im- 
ports laboring  men  from  Spain,  Italy, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Tvu-key  to  serve  their 
booming  industry.  More  than  3  milhon 
nationals  of  other  European  nations  are 
working  in  West  Germany  at  this  time. 

German  landlords,  apartments,  and 
homeowners  have  profiteered  at  our  ex- 
pense. German  authorities  have  been 
guilty  of  outrageous  burdens  and  charges 
against  Americans  and  against  the  U.S. 
Government  for  maintaining  these  forces 
stationed  in  Germany  to  protect  that 
tremendously  strong  and  opulent  nation 
from  an  invasion  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  likelihood  of  this  is  as  chimerical  as 
the  alleged  claim  emanating  from  the 
Pentagon  of  the  likelihood  of  Chinese 
dropping  atomic  warheads  on  the  United 
States,  when  thew  could  not  possibly 
have  that  capacity  for  another  5  years. 

And  we  have  those  300,000  dependents 
in  Europe.  If  there  were  any  danger  of 
aggression  from  any  nation  attacking, 
then  we  should  not  have  our  dependents 
over  there.  We  should  have  a  lean 
combat-ready  fighting  force.  Instead  of 
that  we  keep  our  best  professional  career 
soldiers  in  West  Germany,  and  have 
been  keeping  them  there,  living  high  on 
the  hog,  particularly  those  from  the  rank 
of  captain  up  to  general.  They  never  had 
it  so  good  as  they  have  it  in  West  Ger- 
many. We  are  doing  all  these  obnoxious 
tilings  at  a  time  when  our  draftees  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia,  and  now  Laos. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  withdraw  all 
of  our  Ai-med  Forces  from  West  Germany 
this  year  and  then  give  top  consideration 
to  our  ov^Ti  needs  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Our  massive  military  presence  has 
become  needless  foreign  aid  to  prosper- 
ing European  countries  costing  our  tax- 
payers billions  of  dollars. 

We  must  emerge  from  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  1940's  to  the  reality  of  the 
1970's.  We  must  close  down  oiir  unneces- 
sary military  installations  and  make  a 
sincere  effort  to  solve  the  challenging 
crises  facing  us  here  at  home. 

Such  action  would  produce  a  sig- 
nificant easing  of  world  tensions  and  go 
far  toward  helping  to  promote  a  peace- 
ful settlement  in  Europe.  It  could  be  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  taken  toward 
world  peace  in  this  decade. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rrai- 
COFF).  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  transact  routine 
business,  with  a  3-minute  limitation  on 
statements. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.       

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FREEING  OP  CORRESPONDENTS 
GOOD  NEWS;  BUT  OTHER  AMER- 
ICANS PRISONERS  STILL  BEING 
HELD 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  gratified  by  the  news  that  three 
American  war  correspondents  have  been 
released  by  the  Communists  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  good  news  indeed  that  Richard 
Dudman,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
Elizabeth  Pond,  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  Michael  Morrow,  of  Dis- 
patch News  Service  International,  are 
safe  again  among  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. 

Lest  we  allow  this  brief  gesture  on  the 
part  of  the  Conmiunists  to  blind  us,  let  us 
remember  that  fate  has  not  been  so  kind 
to  some  1,500  other  Americans  held  pris- 
oner by  the  enemy.  These  Americans  still 
suffer  at  Communist  hands,  herded  into 
ill-smelling  and  ill-kept  prisoner  com- 
pounds. 

The  Communists  for  whatever  propa- 
ganda gain  they  might  get  have  released 
three  correspondents.  Tliey  still  stand 
steadfast  by  their  callously  inhiunan  at- 
titude toward  other  Americans  they  hold. 
We  must  press  forward  on  every  front 
possible,  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  to  gain  freedom — or  if  not  that, 
at  least  human  dignity — for  those  still 
held. 


THE  DEATH  OF  HON.  J.  GEORGE 
STEWART,  ARCHITECT  OF  THE 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
disturbed  and  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  J.  George 
Stewart,  who  served  as  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  from  October  1,  1954,  to  May  24, 
1970. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  I  had  become 
very  fond  of  him  as  we  talked  about  the 
future  of  the  Capitol,  the  office  buUdings, 
and  the  setting  for  the  operations  of  the 
Congress.  I  was  always  impressed  and 
inspired  by  his  foresight  and  vision.  Like 
the  great  builders  of  the  past,  Mr. 
Stewart  did  not  plan  or  build  just  for  to- 
day or  for  one  generation.  His  goals  were 
set  much  higher.  He  thought  of  tomorrow 
and  the  years  and  decades  after  tomor- 
row. He  appreciated  and  respected,  as 
few  do  today,  the  great  plans  of  the  city 
of  Washington  such  as  the  L'Enf  ant  plan, 
which  has  survived  since  the  days  of 
George  Washington. 

He  had  his  own  dream  for  Capitol  Hill : 
a  well-designed  but  compact  area 
brought  together  under  a  master  plan 
which  would  take  on  the  campus  ap- 
pearance. The  disgraceful  parking  of 
automobiles  at  the  front  steps  of  the 
Capitol  would  be  stopped  and  such  park- 
ing moved  underground.  He  would  have 
barred  all  traffic  from  the  streets  around 
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the  Capitol  except  foot  traffic.  He  was 
an  avid  walker  himself  and  he  dreamed 
and  worked  toward  the  day  when  all  men 
could  walk  throughout  the  grounds, 
beautifully  landscaped  and  terraced,  and 
bursting  with  flowers  and  plantings  of 
the  seasons,  without  the  disturbance  of 
delivery  trucks,  automobiles,  gas  fumes, 
traffic  lights,  stop  signs,  crosswalks,  and 
so  forth.  He  once  told  me  that  the  only 
vehicle  he  would  permit  in  such  a  set- 
ting was  an  emergency  vehicle  such  as  a 
fire  truck  or  an  ambulance. 

Unfortxmately  for  Congress  and  the 
Nation,  his  dream  never  fully  material- 
ized. His  master  plan  for  the  Capitol  and 
its  grounds  never  quite  became  a  reality. 
But  he  worked  steadily  toward  his  goals 
and  never  flinched  when  criticism,  often 
nasty  and  harsh,  came  his  way.  Actually, 
he  seemed  to  be  strengthened  by  such 
treatment.  He  willingly  endured  the 
harsh  words  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
goals  he  felt  were  obtainable,  for  the 
good  of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Accomplishments  during  his  15  years 
as  Architect  of  the  Capitol  are  far  more 
than  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  an 
able  administrator.  I  present  here  a  list- 
ing that  will  highlight  those  accomplish- 
ments, which  are  in  addition  to  the  rou- 
tine work  of  his  oflBce  involving  main- 
tenance upkeep  said  operation  of  the 
legislative  plant: 

The  extension  of  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol,  which  had  been  left  undone  for 
a  hundred  years; 

Construction  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  plainned  under  direction  of  his 
predecessor,  the  late  David  Lynn; 

Remodeling  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building; 

Construction  of  the  Raybum  House 
Office  Building  and  the  underground 
garages; 

Remodeling  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building; 

Remodeling  portions  of  the  Longworth 
House  Office  Building ; 

Renovating  the  Capitol  dome; 

Providing  improved  lighting  in  the 
Capitol  Building; 

Improvements  and  expansion  of  the 
Capitol  Power  Plant; 

Revitalizatien  of  the  Capitol  Grounds; 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  extension  of 
the  west  central  front  of  the  Capitol; 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  James  Madi- 
son Memorial  Library  of  Congress  Build- 
ing; and 

Purchase  of  8  squares  of  property  on 
the  House  side  for  new  facilities  or  addi- 
tions to  the  Capitol  Grounds  and  pur- 
chase of  portions  of  2  squares  on  the 
Senate  side. 

Of  all  Mr.  Stewart's  projects,  the  one 
closest  to  his  heart  was  undoubtedly  the 
Capitol  itself.  He  was  in  the  forefront  of 
the  project  to  extend  the  east  central 
front,  which  was  recommended  by  one  of 
his  predecessors  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  he  was  gratified  to  see 
that  extension  skillfully  and  beautifully 
accomplished.  At  the  same  time,  he 
made  major  repairs  to  the  cast-iron  dome 
and  removed  all  the  old  paint  that  had 
been  applied  over  a  100 -year  period  and 
carefully  treated  and  repainted  the  sur- 


face. He  updated  the  electrical  system 
in  the  Capitol  and  replaced  much  of  the 
inferior  lighting  in  the  rotHns.  Many  fine 
chandeliers  were  added  throughout  the 
corridors.  The  Senate  and  House  wings, 
which  were  additions  of  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  were  cleaned  thoroughly  on 
the  exterior  for  the  first  time.  Subways 
were  constructed  from  the  Capitol  to 
both  the  New  and  Old  Senate  Office 
Buildings  and  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Rayburn  Building.  The  new  east  front 
and  the  Senate  and  House  wings  were 
electrically  birdproofed.  The  art  collec- 
tion was  preserved  and  significant  addi- 
tions arranged.  A  well -illustrated  com- 
pilation of  works  of  art  in  the  Capitol 
was  prepared  imder  his  direction  and 
published  by  the  Congress. 

One  of  his  great  disappointments  was 
that  the  planned  extension  of  the  west 
central  front,  which  is  now  shored  and 
propped  up,  did  not  get  underway  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  but  I  have  the  distinct 
feeling  that  the  Congress  will  ultimately 
see  the  wisdom  of  his  recommendations 
and  move  to  acc(Hnplish  this  one  last 
addition  to  the  Capitol  which  Mr.  Stewart 
considered  so  necessary. 

During  my  many  conversations  with 
Mr.  Stewart,  I  cculd  readily  understand 
his  love  of  the  Capitol  and  his  broad  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  history  and 
construction.  Unlike  most  professional 
engineers,  in  his  earlier  days,  he  had 
worked  for  a  construction  firm  where 
he  learned  to  use  his  hands  as  well  as 
his  brain.  He  was  quite  proud  of  the  old 
union  membership  card  which  showed 
him  to  be  a  qualifled  stonemason.  He 
knew  native  stone  as  few  men  today  and 
it  is  this  stone  that  was  used  in  the 
early  constniction  of  the  Capitol.  This 
early  practical  training,  coupled  with 
his  experience  and  training  as  a  profes- 
sional engineer,  was  of  great  use  to  him 
in  his  service  as  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, a  position  requiring  a  profusion  of 
widely  varying  abilities. 

Considering  all  the  criticism  that  was 
heaped  upon  the  head  of  this  public  of- 
ficial, it  is  rather  ironic  that  the  hon- 
ors which  were  bestowed  upon  him  dur- 
ing his  tenure  have  gone  largely  uimo- 
ticed.  I  shall  recall  a  few  of  them  for 
posterity : 

In  1968  he  was  given  the  regents  award 
of  the  Society  of  American  Registered 
Architects  "for  his  inspired  contribu- 
tion to  the  redesign  of  the  West  Front 
of  our  Nation's  Capitol  and  his  tireless 
efforts  to  alert  our  Nation's  leaders  to 
its  present  structural  defects." 

In  1966  he  received  from  the  Masons 
the  grand  master's  award  as  a  "states- 
man, engineer.  Freemason,  and  Amer- 
ican whose  life  is  measured  by  the 
plumb,  on  the  level  and  upon  the  square 
of  all  men."  Mr.  Stewart  was  only  the 
third  person  to  receive  this  award,  the 
other  two  being  former  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  and  the  late  Senator  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia. 

In  1957  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  elected  him  as  an  honorable 
member  of  the  society  recognizing  "one 
who  has  rendered  distinguished  service 
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to  the  advancement  of  archit^ture  and 
the  allied  arts  and  sciences.' 

Mr.   President,   this   Member 
Senate  never  found  it  in  his 
criticize  the  late  Architect  of 
tol.  Perhaps  my  position  is  un^ue. 
pleased  that  I  took  such  a 
cause  I  came  to  recognize 
ciate  the  tremendous  responsibilities 
was  carrying  for  the  Congress, 
sidered  him  one  of  the  most 
honest   administrators,   and 
for  the  Congress  and  the 
pecially  as  it  related  to  Capito] 
both  uplifting  and  inspiring, 
miss  his  good  works. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney, 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that 
had  passed  the  following  bills 
requested  the  concurrence  of 


of 


<ne 


the 

HJl.   8573.  An  act  for  the  relief 
Margaret  M.  McNeills: 

H.R.  9487.    An   act   for    the   relief 
Eleanor  D.  Morgan: 

H.R.  13601.  An  act  to  release 
the  reversionary  Interest  of  the  United 
in  certain  real  property  known  as 
Dam  Townaite.  TTmatUla  County. 

HR.  13676.  An  act  for  the  relief 
retired  olBcers  of  the  Army,  Nav  r 
Force. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERF  ED 

The  following  bills  were  seve  -ally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  re^rred.  as 
indicated: 


H.R.  8573.  An   act   for   the   relief 
Margaret  M.  McNeills: 

H.R  9497.  An    act    for   the   rell^ 
Mrs.  Eleanor  D.  Morg;an:  and 

HR.  13676.  An  act  for  the  relief 
retired  officers  of  the  Army.   Nav; ' 
Force:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

HJi.  13601.  An  act  to  release 
the  reversionary  interest  of  the  United 
In  certain  real  property  known 
Nary  Dam  Townsite.  Umatilla  County 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
ASalrs. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM  ]  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  1  TC. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore  (Mr.  Allsn)  laid  before 
the  following   letters,   which 
f erred  as  indicated : 
Riiporr  or  RzcnuTs  and 

TAININC  TO  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 

TART  Supplies,  Eqitipment.  and 
AND  TO%  Expenses   Involving 
or  LuMBEK  and  Timber  Products 


DiSBURSEK  ENTS 


A  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Defense,    transmitting,    pursuant  |to 
report   of   receipts   and   dlsbursenients 
tainlng  to  the  disposal  of  surpi 
supplies,  equipment,  and  materiel 
expenses  involving  the  productlo^ 
ber  and  timber  products    (with 
panylng  report) ;  to  the  Commltt^ 
propria  tlons. 

World  Power  Data:    CAPAcmr   oi 

Generating    Plants    and    PRODfcnoN 
Electric  Enxrct — 1967 


Chair  nan 


ttltg 


A  letter  from  tbe  Acting 
eral  Power  Oommisslon.  transml 
information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy 
lication.  "World  Powar  Data.  1967 
accompanying  publication);  to  th( 
tee  on  Commerce. 
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Proposed  Emergency  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  or  1970 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  assure  performance  by  railroads 
engaged  in  Interstate  commerce  of  trans- 
portation services  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  national  transportation  system, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  California:    to   the   Committee   on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Assembly  Joint  ResolutioM  No.  8 — Relattve 
TO  Free  or  Reduced-Price  Meals  for 
Schoolchildren 

"Whereas.  Children  are  most  vulnerable  to 
the  consequences  of  malnutrition  which  lead 
to  future  economic  dependency:  and 

"Whereas,  The  provision  of  free  or  reduced- 
price  meals  at  school  to  needy  schoolchildren 
is  an  efficient  and  effective  method  assisting 
such  children  to  maintain  proper  nutrition: 
and 

"Whereas.  A  properly  nourished  child  la 
better  able  to  make  optimum  use  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  than  is  a  hungry  or  mal- 
nourished child:  and 

"Whereas.  There  are  500.000  such  needy 
schoolchildren  In  California,  less  than  100.000 
of  whom  are  receiving  free  or  reduced-price 
meals  on  a  regular  basis:  and 

"Whereas.  Leaders  of  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  have  announced  support  for 
the  goal  of  quickly  eliminating  hunger  and 
malnutrition  due  to  poverty:  and 

"Whereas.  Congress  enacted  the  national 
school  lunch  program  more  than  23  years 
ago,  and  since  has  enacted  additional  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  feeding  of  needy 
schoolchildren,  but  has  never  appropriated 
sufficient  funds  to  reach  all  needy  school- 
children with  such  programs;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  A»9eml>ly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  tbe  United  States  to  Immediately  enact 
such  legislation  and  make  such  appropria- 
tions as  will  enable  every  schoolchlld  In  need 
of  nutritious  free  or  reduced-price  school 
meals  to  have  access  to  such  meals:  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee for  the  Restoration  of  Democracy  in 
Greece,  of  West  Lafayette.  Ind.,  praying  for 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  aimed  at 
cutting  all  military  and  surplus  aid  to  the 
regime  in  Greece;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition  of  the  California  Committee 
for  Democracy  in  Greece,  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  praying  the  ending  of  military  aid 
to  the  Greek  Junta;  to  the  committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Medical  Li- 
brary Association,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
expressing  its  appreciation  for  the  enactment 
of  the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


S.  3978— ORIGINAL  BILL  REPORTED. 
RELATING  TO  DEFERRAL  OP 
WHEAT  REFERENDUM— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
91-935) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
reported  an  original  bill  (S.  3978)  to 
extend  the  time  for  conducting  the 
referendum  with  resp>ect  to  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1971. 
and  submitted  a  report  thereon,  which 
bill  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED  OR 
REPORTED 

Bills  were  introduced  or  reported,  read 
the  first  time  and,  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  3977.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hahn 
Joong  Lee;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  3978.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1.  1971; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  It  was 
reported,  which  appears  under  tbe  heading 
"Reports  of  Committees".) 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  3979.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  maxi- 
mum rate  of  interest;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  Mr.  Long)  : 
S.  3980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
17.  1926  (44  Stat.  301),  relating  to  tbe  pro- 
motion of  the  production  of  sulphur  upon 
the  public  domain  within  the  States  of 
Louisiana  and  New  Mexico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  3981.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Ouillermo  Harms;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3982.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
Economic   Development   Administration:    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.   McOOVERN: 
S.  3983.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of   the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Institute    for    the    Social    Sciences:    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovehn  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   McGovern    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bible,    Mr.    Buroick,    Mr.    Cannon, 
Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Mans- 
field.   Mr.    McOee,    Mr.    Montoya, 
Mr.    Moss.    Mr.    Nelson,    and    Mr. 
Stevens)  : 
S.  3984.  A  bin  to  establish  the  American 
Indian  Development  Bank  to  assist  in  the 
economic  development  of  Indian  tribes,  and 
for   other   purposes:    to   tbe   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McOovern  when  he 

Introduced    the    bill    appear    later    In    the 

Record  under  the  appropriate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 

S.  3985.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cha  Yon 

Kim;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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S.  3979— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ESTABLISHING  A  NATIONAL 
MAXIMUM  RATE  OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
has  just  heard  President  Nixon  speak  on 
the  condition  of  our  national  economy. 
Doubtlessly,  our  people  will  appreciate 
the  attention  and  consideration  which 
the  President  is  now  giving  to  our  press- 
ing problems. 

These  problems  are  more  pressing  than 
some  people  seem  to  realize.  Many  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  are  hurting  badly 
from  the  unusual  economic  phenomena 
of  a  recession  in  many  areas  of  activity 
while  price  inflation  continues.  Obviously 
the  policies  that  have  been  applied  have 
not  been  satisfactory. 

Because  President  Nixon  has  now  made 
some  constructive  suggestions,  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  consider  the  limited  na- 
ture of  his  proposals  and  to  suggest  some 
vital  areas  in  which  action  was  not  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  Already  this  week 
I  have  addressed  the  Senate  twice  on 
aspects  of  our  troubled  economy — infla- 
tion, tax  policy,  imemployment.  It  is 
my  considered  view  that  the  President's 
speech  today  did  not  deal  adequately 
with  either  of  these  fields  generally  or 
specifically. 

One  very  pressing  problem  for  which 
the  President  proposed  no  remedy  what- 
soever is  the  disastrously  high  rates  of 
interest.  Interest  rates  are  at  historic 
highs.  Interest  rates  have  been  artifi- 
cially pushed  to  these  historic  levels  by 
this  administration  with  its  misguided 
monetary  policies.  Someone  in  a  position 
of  authority  was  obsessed  with  the  upside 
down  notion  that  the  way  to  hold  prices 
down  was  to  push  interest  rates  up. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  high  in- 
terest rates,  tight  money,  shortage  of 
credit,  constitute  the  most  crucial  short- 
term  problem  besetting  out  economy. 
These  high  interest  rates  are  strangling 
home  buyers,  consumers,  small  business- 
men, and  farmers.  In  fact,  they  threaten 
now  to  destroy  even  large  corporations. 
Only  last  week,  for  instance,  the  Penn 
Central  Railway  was  unable  to  borrow 
money  at  10 '/a  percent. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Nixon  policy 
Is  not  burdensome  on  the  corporate 
giants  who  can  command  lines  of  credit 
in  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  These  corporate  giants  can  nor- 
mally pass  on  these  costs  to  their  pur- 
chasers. Even  the  biggest  of  companies, 
however,  can  rxm  aground  on  the  reef 
of  Nixonomics.  The  financial  crisis  of 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad  sent  ripples 
of  alarm  through  the  economy.  Perm 
Central's  difficulties  arose  in  large  part 
because  of  its  inability  to  obtain  loans 
at  reasonable  interest  rates.  The  Nixon 
administration  was  quick  to  provide  Gov- 
ernment relief  for  one  of  its  favored  cor- 
porate giants. 

But  what  recourse  is  available  to  the 
thousands  of  small  businessmen  aroimd 
the  country  who  are  facing  bankruptcy 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  credit  at 
reasonable  interest  rates?  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration Is  quick  to  bail  out  a  huge 
corporation,  but  It  refuses  to  take  any 
Rtsps  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the  small 
businessman  who  is  without  friends  or 


spokesmen  in  the  inner  councils  of  the 
administration  and  who  cannot  get  the 
administration  to  assign  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  devote  his 
full  time  and  attention  to  rescuing  a 
small  business,  as  Assistant  Secretary 
Volker  reportedly  did  for  Penn  Central. 

If  the  pleas  for  help  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman are  to  be  heard  in  Washington, 
it  is  going  to  require  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  now  have  abundant  evidence 
that  the  Nixon  administration  will  lis- 
ten only  to  the  voices  of  the  powerful  and 
the  wealthy.  The  proposal  I  introduce 
today  will  provide  the  low  interest  loans 
that  small  business  needs  if  it  is  to  sur- 
vive as  an  eCfective  force  in  our  economy. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  much  of  the  im- 
pact of  high  interest  rates  is  felt  by  the 
consumer.  For  the  costs  of  credit  are 
passed  on  to  the  purchasing  public  just 
like  other  costs  of  doing  business.  And 
the  consumer  is  paying  a  very  stiff  price 
indeed  for  the  Nixon  economic  policies. 
The  consumer  price  index  reached  134.0 
in  April,  up  over  10  percent  from  the 
level  at  the  close  of  1968.  Prices  are  still 
rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  over  7  per- 
cent and  no  relief  is  in  sight.  The  retired 
person  living  on  a  fixed  income  cannot 
win  the  battle  against  this  kind  of  Infla- 
tion. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Senate  has  taken 
action  in  recent  weeks  to  try  to  provide 
lower  cost  loans  to  selected  segments  of 
om-  economy.  These  measures  are  praise- 
worthy, but  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 
We  must  apply  across-the-board  reme- 
dies on  interest  rates  if  we  are  to  succeed 
in  restoring  balance  to  our  badly  dis- 
torted economy. 

Mr.  President,  this  administration  has 
displayed  in  countless  ways  its  insensi- 
tivity  to  the  problems  of  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income wage  earners  who  are  trying 
to  buy  homes  and  raise  families.  But 
none  is  more  harsh  or  more  unfair  in  its 
effect  than  the  administration's  refusal 
to  guarantee  the  right  to  working  Amer- 
icans to  buy  homes  at  reasonable  inter- 
est rates.  Administration  officials  almost 
daily  acknowledge  the  plight  of  the  hous- 
ing industry  and  tbe  problems  of  the 
home  buyer.  But  no  action  is  taken. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  a  bill  which 
conferred  upon  President  Nixon  power  to 
regulate,  stabilize,  and  rollback  interest 
rates.  True,  the  President  said  at  the 
time  he  signed  the  bill  into  law  that  he 
would  not  use  the  powers.  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, even  the  greatest  of  men  some- 
times change  their  mind — the  public  in- 
terest frequently  requires  i*. 

I  have  been  urging  the  President  to 
exercise  the  authority  granted  him  by 
Public  Law  91-151,  the  Credit  Control 
Act,  which  empowers  the  President  to 
Institute  a  broad  range  of  flexible  re- 
sponses to  insure  that  interest  rates  will 
remain  at  levels  consistent  with  national 
growth  and  prosperity.  The  President 
has  adamantly  refused  to  exercise  the 
moral  and  legal  authority  of  his  office 
to  control  Interest  rates,  and  It  is  now 
time  for  Congress  to  fill  this  vacuum  for 
the  good  of  the  working  people  of  this 
country. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  the  Presi- 
dent, by  his  failure  to  act,  has  permitted 
the  burdensomely  high  Interest  rates  to 


continue.  Under  the  Credit  Control  Act 
the  President  is  empowered  to  set  maxi- 
mum interest  rates,  to  ration  credit,  to 
place  limits  on  the  total  amount  of  credit 
that  can  be  extended,  to  provide  for  max- 
imum maturity  of  loans,  and  to  institute 
a  variety  of  other  procedures.  Since  the 
President  refuses  to  exercise  these  pow- 
ers, I  have  concluded  Congress  must  take 
the  only  step  remaining  to  it;  namely,  to 
establish  a  maximum  mandatory  6  per- 
cent interest  rate  to  insure  that  the  full 
burden  of  inflation  will  not  fall  on  the 
home  buyer,  the  farmer,  the  consumer, 
and  the  small  businessman. 

The  results  of  the  high  interest- tight 
money  policy  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion are  now  fully  documented.  Because 
of  the  President's  failure  to  act,  the  situ- 
ation for  home  buyers  has  steadily  de- 
teriorated. FHA  home  mortgage  rates  are 
now  8.51  percent,  up  from  7.47  percent 
just  1  year  ago.  This  is  a  15-percent  in- 
crease in  a  single  year.  This  is  an  intoler- 
able situation,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  maximum  FHA  legal 
interest  rate  increased  by  only  1  percent- 
age point  during  the  entire  8  years  of 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  administrations. 
When  coupled  with  Insurance  costs, 
homeowners  are  now  required  to  pay  over 
9  percent  for  their  home  mortgage  loans. 
This  simply  means  that  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  young  married  couples  to 
buy  homes  in  which  to  raise  their  fam- 
ilies. Many  of  these  families  are  headed 
by  young  men  who  have  recently  re- 
turned from  service  in  Vietnam.  It  is  a 
cruel  reward  for  their  service  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  deny  these  young  men  a 
home  to  which  they  are  entitled  because 
of  the  economic  policies  the  administra- 
tion is  pursuing. 

The  other  side  of  this  coin  Is,  of  course, 
a  housing  Industry  that  is  in  a  state  of 
economic  sickness  unparalleled  since 
the  Eisenhower  administration  adminis- 
tered its  doses  of  economic  malpractice 
in  1957-58.  Housing  starts  declined  by 
14 '/2  percent  in  April  to  a  level  where 
only  1,181,000  new  units  are  being  con- 
structed on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis. 
In  the  Housing  Act  of  1968  Congress  de- 
clared that  this  Nation  would  accept  the 
challenge  to  produce  26  million  new 
housing  vmits  for  our  people  in  the  dec- 
ade from  1968  to  1978.  Nixonomics  have 
now  brought  us  to  the  point  where  we 
are  not  even  attaining  one-half  of  the 
annual  goal  of  2.6  million  new  housing 
xmits. 

We  are  now  in  a  situation  where  small 
homebuilders  are  being  driven  to  and 
over  the  brink  of  bankruptcy;  construc- 
tion workers — carpenters,  bricklayers, 
roofers,  and  painters — are  out  of  work 
by  the  thousands.  And  the  middle-income 
wage  earner  is  being  forced  to  change  his 
whole  way  of  life  because  he  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  the  American  dream  to  own 
his  own  home  in  which  to  raise  his  chil- 
dren. 

As  high  interest  rates  slow  down  eco- 
nomic growth,  wholesale  imemployment 
is  the  result.  Because  of  the  administra- 
tions' economic  policies,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  now  reached  5  percent  on 
a  seasonally  adjusted  basis.  This  com- 
pares to  an  unemployment  rate  of  just 
3.5  percent  1  year  ago.  In  concrete  terms. 
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these  figures  mean  that  ther(  are  over 
1  million  people  in  the  United  States  to- 
day who  cannot  find  jobs  who  were  able 
to  work  just  1  year  ago.  Coiigress  has 
given  the  President  every  oitportunity 
and  power  to  act  to  correct  this  situation. 
Congress  must  now  exercise  it£  responsi- 
bility to  the  working  people  of  ;his  coun- 
try and  guarantee  interest  rates  low 
enough  to  ensure  stable  econom  ic  growth, 
without  widespread  unemploy  nent. 

We  all  know  that  the  probler  is  of  agri- 
cultural imemployment  are  especially 
severe,  yet  the  administration'  >  high  in- 
terest-tight money  policies  ha\  e  resulted 
in  agriculture  employing  230.  )00  fewer 
people  in  April  of  this  year  than  in  1968. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  foi  all  farm 
products  declined  in  April  to  a  l?vel  below 
that  in  May  of  last  year.  Th(  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  fo-  crops  is 
actually  four  points  below  the  level 
reached  in  1968,  the  last  yeir  of  the 
Johnson  administration.  On  :he  other 
hand,  prices  paid  by  farmers  liave  risen 
from  an  index  level  of  121  in  1  ►68  to  132 
In  April  of  this  year.  We  are  all  ;oncerned 
about  the  flow  of  people  from  )ur  farms 
and  rural  areas  to  the  cities:  yet  the 
administration's  economic  po  licies  are 
accelerating  this  process. 

Administration  officials  continue  to 
"hope"  for  lower  interest  rates  and  pro- 
fess to  see  that  we  have  "ti  rned  the 
corner"  on  inflation.  But  these  hopes 
and  professions  are  empty  woi  ds  to  the 
small  businessman  and  farmer  who  need 
reasonably  priced  money  to  sta  y  in  bxisl- 
ness.  The  time  for  speculation  Y  as  ceased 
so  far  as  these  segments  of  our  economy 
are  concerned;  it  is  now  time  M  substi- 
tute concrete  action  for  rhetoric. 

A  graphic  example  of  the  Impact  of 
high  interest  rates  on  small  bu!  inessmen 
was  recently  provided  In  an  action  be- 
fore the  Tennessee  Public  Sen  ice  Com- 
mission to  increase  the  tariff  rates  for 
intrastate  truck  shipments  in  '  nennessee 
by  up  to  5  percent.  Testimony  1  lefore  the 
conunisslon  repeatedly  emphaj;ized  that 
the  Increased  truck  rates  wen  required 
by  shippers  because  of  the  hig  i  interest 
rates  that  they  are  being  forc<d  to  pay. 
One  traffic  manager  for  a  Tennessee 
trucking  firm  testified  that  his  company 
had  found  it  necessary  to  cance ,  an  order 
that  It  had  placed  for  new  triilers  be- 
cause of  "high  interest  rates  now  being 
charged  on  borrowed  money."  Repre- 
sentatives of  Tennessee  trucl  lines  re- 
peatedly emphasized  that  the  Increased 
shipping  rates  were  needed  bicause  of 
increased  interest  rates.  Faced  with  this 
overwhelming  testimony  the  Tennessee 
Public  Service  Commission  granted  the 
proposed  rate  increases.  These  increased 
costs,  which  directly  reflect  trte  Nixon 
high  Interest  rate  policy,  wil  now  be 
borne  by  small  businessmen  wl  lo  rely  on 
the  trucklines  for  delivery  and  ship- 
ment of  their  goods.  Ultimately,  of  course, 
the  consumer  will  absorb  this  c  [>st  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices. 

The  failure  of  President  Nix  an  to  use 
the  powers  which  Congress  las  dele- 
gated to  him  to  bring  down  high  interest 
rates  requires  action  of  the  Cotigress  it- 
self to  undertake  by  law  to  bring  the 
Interest  rates  down  to  reasonable  levels. 
Many  of  us  had  hoped  that  suth  an  ac- 
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tlon  would  not  be  necessary.  We  are 
faced,  however,  with  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  eschewed  use  of  the  more 
flexible  tools  that  Congress  had  previ- 
ously granted  him. 

I  now  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  direct  the  U.S.  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  other  agencies  with  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  responsibilities  to 
initiate  a  program  of  interest  rate  re- 
duction with  the  ultimate  goal  of  attain- 
ing a  maximum  interest  rate  of  6  percent 
per  annum  on  any  regiilai  credit  or  loan 
transaction  in  the  United  States.  Enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  be  a  forceful  and 
decisive  step  to  insure  that  working  peo- 
ple will  be  able  to  Luy  homes,  that  farm- 
ers and  small  businessmen  will  be  able 
to  stay  in  business,  that  consumers  will 
be  able  to  purchase  badly  needed  items, 
and  that  State  and  local  governments 
will  be  able  to  borrow  fimds  to  provide 
the  ser\'ices  to  which  all  citizens  are 
entitled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible).  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3979)  to  establish  a  na- 
tional maximum  rate  of  interest,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gore,  was  received  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 


S.  3980— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  THE  PROMOTION 
OP  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SUL- 
FUR UPON  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  is  designed 
to  facilitate,  by  rendering  more  eco- 
nomically feasible,  the  production  of 
sulfur  upon  the  public  domain  within 
the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Existing  Federal  law  authorizes  per- 
mits and  leases  for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  sulfur  deposits  on  Federal 
lands  in  New  Mexico  and  Louisiana,  but 
no  person,  corporation  or  other  entity  is 
permitted  to  hold,  directly  or  indirectly, 
more  than  three  sulfur  permits  or  leases, 
each  of  which  may  not  exceed  640  acres 
"in  reasonably  compact  form"  in  either 
State. 

My  bill  would  change  this  provision  of 
Federal  law,  as  it  applies  to  New  Mexico, 
in  two  ways.  First,  It  would  Increase  from 
three  to  six  the  number  of  sulfur  per- 
mits or  leases  that  may  be  held  by  a 
single  person  or  corporation.  Second,  it 
would  increase  from  640  to  1,920  the 
number  of  acres  that  may  be  contained 
within  a  single  lease  or  permit.  My 
proposal  would  not  change  In  any  way 
the  procediu-e  for  the  granting  of  permits 
and  leases  for  sulfur  production  on 
Government-owned  lands  as  now  re- 
quired imder  the  law.  The  changes  con- 
templated by  the  legislation  pertain  only 
to  the  number  of  permits  and  leases  and 
the  acreage  under  such  permits  and 
leases  held  by  any  one  person  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  when  legally  ac- 
quired under  present  law.  The  bill  would 
leave  existing  law  unchanged  as  It  ap- 
plies to  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

A  number  of  sulfur  companies  have 
recently  investigated  the  possibilities  of 
commercial  stilfur  production  on  Fed- 


eral lands  in  New  Mexico.  Any  decision 
by  such  companies  to  undergo  actual 
production  has  been  forestalled,  however, 
because  the  law  as  currently  written 
tends  to  make  this  economically  un- 
feasible. This  is  because  the  sulfur  de- 
posits in  New  Mexico  differ  from  those 
historically  encountered  in  other  sul- 
fur-producing areas,  including  Louisi- 
ana, where  they  are  found  in  relatively 
compact  areas  associated  with  salt  domes. 
In  New  Mexico  the  deposits  are  far  more 
widespread  and  diffuse,  requiring  more 
extensive  area  development. 

The  increase  in  permissible  acreage 
provided  in  my  bill — from  640  to  1,920 
acres — is  intended  as  a  response  to  the 
problem  caused  by  the  diffusion  of  sul- 
fur deposits.  Another  problem  is  that 
Federal  lands  in  the  relevant  areas  of 
New  Mexico  are  interspersed  with  lands 
owned  by  the  State  and  private  parties, 
and  in  many  areas  there  are  no  more 
than  a  few  contiguous  sections  of  Federal 
lands.  Consequently,  simply  increasing 
the  amount  of  acreage  "in  reasonably 
compact  form"  which  may  be  held  under 
a  single  permit  or  lease  may  not  provide 
sufficient  flexibility  in  exploration  and 
development  necessary  to  justify  the  cap- 
ital investment  required.  This  Is  the 
reason  that  my  bill  would  also  Increase — 
from  three  to  six — the  number  of  permits 
or  leases  that  may  be  held  by  a  single 
person  or  corporation. 

This  legislation  would  stimulate  addi- 
tional economic  activity  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
courage domestic  production  of  an  im- 
portant natural  resource.  During  1964- 
69.  for  instance,  over  one-sixth  of  the 
sulfur  consumed  in  the  United  States 
was  Imported  from  abroad. 

I  welcome  and  solicit  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3980)  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  17.  1926  (44  Stat.  301),  relating  to 
the  promotion  of  the  production  of  sul- 
phur upon  the  public  domain  within  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico:  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Montoya  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Long),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


S  3983— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  IN- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  SOCIAL  SCI- 
ENCES ACT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  establish  a  George 
Washington  Memorial  Institute  for  the 
Social  Sciences.  I  introduced  a  similar 
measure  last  November  and  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  repre- 
sents an  improved  version  of  that  bill  as 
the  result  of  extensive  consultations  over 
the  past  months. 

Since  I  introduced  the  first  bill,  the 
evidence  has  continued  to  accumulate  on 
the  need  for  such  an  Institute.  The  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Science  Policy  re- 
ported in  April  of  this  year: 

The  Federal  Oovernment  should  assxune 
leadership  In  strengthening  the  contribution 
of  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  to  the 
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solution  of  our  pressing  social,  urbem,  and 
environmental   problems. 

They  also  recommended: 

Appropriations  of  sufBclent  Federal  funds 
to  support  the  establishment  of  social  prob- 
lem research  groups  or  Institutes. 

The  need  for  such  an  Institute  should 
be  abundantly  clear  to  all  of  us  who  are 
dally  called  to  make  decisions  on  mat- 
ters of  social  policy.  For  example,  this 
body  may  shortly  be  called  on  to  examine 
a  proposal  for  welfare  reform  that  has 
been  made  by  the  President.  In  studying 
this  proposal  I  am  sure  that  we  have  all 
been  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  any  hard 
data  and  systematic  studies  on  the  effects 
of  this  proposal  or  alternative  formula- 
tions. To  a  large  extent  we  must  do  our 
own  research  and  be  guided  by  our  in- 
stinct. The  administration's  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
indicates  that  they  have  no  better  idea 
than  the  Congress  on  the  effects  of  their 
proposals  or  of  alternative  possibilities. 
If  we  had  a  Social  Science  Institute,  we 
would  have  available  to  us  the  data  and 
effects  of  various  welfare  possibilities 
from  which  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
sound  judgments. 

As  another  example,  consider  the 
housing  shortage  in  America.  To  my 
knowledge  there  has  yet  to  be  completed 
a  study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
shortage  and  a  thorough  exploration  of 
alternative  solutions  to  it. 

The  list  of  needed  investigations  is  al- 
most endless — causes  and  cures  for 
crime,  the  best  policies  with  respect  to 
strikes  and  collective  bargaining,  the  ef- 
fects and  control  of  our  environment, 
the  urban-rural  population  imbalance, 
and  the  health  needs  of  our  population. 
This  institute  is  hardly  a  cure-all  for  the 
vast  variety  of  social  needs  facing  our 
Nation,  but  it  is  an  indispensable  tool  in 
the  search  for  the  solutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER ) .  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3983)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  George  Waishing- 
ton  Memorial  Institute  for  the  Social 
Sciences,  introduced  by  Mr.  McGovern. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


S.  3984— INTRODUCmON  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK  ACT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for 
as  long  as  I  can  remember  the  chronic 
problems  confronting  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  American  Indians  on  re- 
servations throughout  the  Nation  has 
been  the  lack  of  money  through  either 
Federal  or  private  sources.  The  revolving 
fund  established  under  the  provisions  of 
25  United  States  Code,  sections  470,  506, 
and  631,  and  limited  by  authorization  at 
a  level  of  $27,000,000  is  woefully  inad- 
equate. Well-intentioned  efforts  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  have 
failed  to  either  provide  the  jobs  or  the 
economic  stability  of  Industrial  or  agri- 
cultural commerce,  so  necessary  to  lift 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  Indian  people. 


In  short,  three-fourths  of  all  Indian 
families  continue  to  exist  on  an  income 
below  $3,000  per  year — one-half,  even  less 
than  $2,000  per  year.  The  unemployment 
rate  for  Indians  continues  at  nearly  40 
percent  and  at  times  on  the  second 
largest  reservation  in  the  Nation,  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  my  State,  the 
unemployment  percentage  reaches  near- 
ly 75  percent. 

In  1968.  I  introduced  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  H  with  18  co- 
sponsors.  The  resolution  called  for  an 
enunciation  by  tlie  Congress  of  a  na- 
tional policy  for  American  Indians.  It 
assured  the  Indian  people  and  the 
Alaskan  natives  that  we  in  the  Congress 
recognized  their  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, and  self-help.  In  the  management 
of  their  affairs.  It  called  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  develop  Innovative  and  ad- 
equate programs  that  would  be  respon- 
sive to  the  economic  and  social  needs  of 
the  Indian  people  and  it  assured  them 
that  their  native  property  and  culture 
would  be  respected  and  protected. 
Though  the  resolution  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously,  the  House  never  completed 
final  action. 

In  keeping  with  the  pledge  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  terms  of  this  resolution.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  establish 
an  American  Indian  Development  Bank 
to  provide  the  needed  money  to  proper- 
ly and  orderly  develop  the  economy  of 
the  reservation  in  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  unique  and  innovative  manner.  The 
drain  on  our  national  treasure  through 
our  misadventures  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  emphasis  on  cuts  in  the  Federal 
spending  process  in  the  present  admin- 
istration would  make  prospects  for  a  new 
appropriation  to  provide  capital  struc- 
ture for  the  bank  extremely  dim.  The 
legislation  which  I  propose  today  does 
not  call  for  the  appropriation  of  any 
money  tuid  yet  I  think  it  will  leave  the 
bank  with  adequate  structure  to  make 
a  meaningful  contribution.  In  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  I  will  outline  the  course 
I  would  see  the  bank  take. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  was 
created  in  1946  to  hear  claims  and  enter 
judgments  for  the  wrongful  taking  of 
Indian  land  and  misuse  of  trtist  funds. 
After  a  judgment  is  entered,  the  Con- 
gress appropriates  the  money  to  satisfy 
the  claim  and  It  is  placed  on  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  individ- 
ual tribe  involved.  Since  the  Congress 
must  also  approve  the  maimer  in  which 
these  funds  are  distributed  there  is  often 
a  timelag  sometimes  4  or  5  years  between 
the  time  the  money  is  appropriated  and 
the  time  it  Is  available  for  distribution. 
During  this  period  the  Indian  people 
are  deprived  of  the  beneficial  use  of  this 
money.  To  date  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission has  entered  judgments  in  157 
dockets  involving  $339,806.00:.  Of  this 
amount.  $133,000,000  has  been  distrib- 
uted and  $94,000,000  is  available  for  dis- 
tribution and  $113,000,000  is  awaiting 
disposition  legislation.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Claims  Commission  still  has 
292  dockets  in  the  process  of  being  heard 
or  yet  to  be  heard  Involving  undeter- 
mined millions  of  dollars.  For  some  time 
the  money  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury 
drew  interest  for  the  tribes  at  a  deter- 


mined rate  of  4  percent.  Currently,  $320,- 
000,000  is  under  the  control  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  for  investment 
purposes,  in  either  judgment  funds  or 
in  other  Indian  trust  funds  controlled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  in- 
vestments being  in  either  certificates  of 
deposit  in  commercial  banks  or  in  short- 
term  Federal  securities.  In  my  own  State 
of  South  Dakota  over  $15,000,000  in  Sioux 
Indian  claims  mature  between  July  31 
and  August  31  of  this  year. 

Under  present  policy  when  the  invest- 
ments mature  they  will  be  reinvested 
again  in  the  white  man's  economy  with 
the  Indian  patiently  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  use  his  money.  I  think  it  is  a  national 
shame  that  the  original  American,  de- 
prived as  he  is,  jobless  as  he  Is.  hungry 
as  he  Is.  Is  not  able  to  have  the  use  of 
his  money  while  his  white  brothers  in 
the  Congress  deliberate  on  how  they  are 
going  to  give  it  to  him. 

It  Is  thus  that  I  propose  that  the  capi- 
tal structure  of  the  American  Indian 
Development  Bank,  with  the  consent  of 
the  individual  tribe,  consist  of  the  money 
on  deposit  with  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  assets 
of  the  revolving  loan  fund.  This  could 
capitalize  the  bank  at  approximately 
$347,000,000  in  either  money  or  receiv- 
able obligations.  I  then  propose  authority 
for  the  bank  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  obligations  which  will 
mature  In  a  varying  number  of  years, 
bearing  interest  at  the  prevailing  rates 
for  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  then  be  authorized 
to  purchase  these  obligations  with  funds 
on  deposit  tc  the  credit  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  guaranteeing  the  obligations  of 
the  bank  as  to  principal  and  interest. 
Future  awards  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  would  be  handled  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner,  provided  the  tribe  consents 
to  this  use  of  its  money. 

The  bank  thus  capitalized,  and  with 
adequate  safeguards  made  for  the  selec- 
tion of  its  officers,  directors  and  ad- 
visory board,  would  be  allowed  to  make 
or  guarantee  loans  to  Indian  tribes  or 
corporations  or  partnerships  or  other  as- 
sociations owned  substantially  or  bene- 
ficially by  Indians  or  Indian  tribes  at 
attractive  interest  rates. 

I  feel  that  the  nature  of  the  bank's 
capital  would  allow  it  to  make  medium- 
and  short-term  loans  to  Indian  tribes, 
groups,  and  even  Individuals  who  can 
significantly  contribute  to  an  upward 
swing  in  employment  and  economic  de- 
velopment In  an  area  of  our  national 
conscience  which  we  have  far  too  long 
neglected. 

If  we  in  the  Congress  intend  to  con- 
tinue an  annual  pious  litany  of  our  con- 
cern and  good  wishes  for  the  Indian 
people,  if  we  intend  to  continue  our  fat- 
uous statements  about  Indian  traditions 
and  Indian  culture,  then  please  why 
can  we  not  bring  ourselves  to  a  point 
where  we  can  let  the  Indian  use  his 
own  money  to  the  exclusion  of  the  U.S. 
commercial  banking  Industry.  I  have  no 
current  knowledge  that  the  banking  in- 
dusti-y  is  even  given  to  making  annual, 
well-intentioned  pronoimcements  of  Its 
deep  concern  for  the  American  Indian. 
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Title  n  of  the  American 
velopment  Bank  bill  Is 
vating  the  status  of  Indian 
litical  parity  with  the  white 
eming  structure.  It  amends 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
tribes  to  issue  tribal  bonds, 
of  which  is  Federal  income 
the  holder.  We  all  recall  the 
protest  in  1969  when  the  Tak 
Act  proposed  to  eliminate  thr 
status  of  municipal  and 
We  were  told  that  we  were 
very  underpinnings  of  our  ; 
ture  from  communities  that 
lie  improvements.  The  social 
in   Indian   communities  were 
danger  of  destruction  because 
never  been  anything  to  destro; 
the  practical  questions  of 
these  obligations  to  others  w 
have  dealt  with  this  type  of 
day-to-day  basis  let  us  here  in 
gress  take  a  first  step  and  at 
the  workings  for  the  Indian 
Nation  to  enjoy  the  same 
recently  chartered  hamlet  in 
section  of  a  remote  State,  or  a 
mon  school  district  that  wants 
central  heating  or  indoor 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  I 
the  Congress  will  not  stand 
refuse  to  provide  the  matter 
means  for  a  financial 
American  Indians  when  it  is 
do. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
and  for  Senators  Bible 
NON,  Gravel.  Harris.  Mamsfiel^ 
MoNTOTA,  Moss,  Nelson,  and 
American  Indian  Development 
of  1970.  I  a^  unanimous 
the  text  of  tnk  legislation  be 
the  Record  at\he  conclusion 
marks  and  thai  it  be 
ferred. 

The     PRESIDXfIG 
Schweiker).  The 
and  appropriate!}' 
objection,  the  bill  w 
Record. 

The   biU    <S.   3984* 
American  Indian  Develop 
assist  in  the  economic 
Indian  tribes,  and  for  other 
introduced  by  Mr.  McGovern 
self  and  other  Senators),  wai 
read  twice  by  its  title, 
Committee  on  Interior  and 
fairs,  and  ordered  printed  in 
as  follows: 

S.  3984 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ant 
of  Representatives  of  the   Unitet. 
America   in   Congress  assembled 
Act  may  be  clt«d  u  the  "Amerltran 
Developnvent  Bank  Act". 

TITLE    I— AMERICAN    INDIAN 
BIENT  BANK 

ZSTABLISHMENT  OF  BAN1  ; 

Sec.  101.  There  Is  created  a  bod?  corporate 
to  be  known  as  the  American  Indian  Devel- 
opment Bank  (herelnaXter  referred  to  as  the 
"Bank").  The  Bank  shall  be  an  Instrumen- 
tality of  tbe  United  States  Government. 
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Sec.  102.  (a)  l^e  management 
shall  be  vested  In  a  Board  of 
consist  at  the  f (blowing: 


(if  the  Bank 
Ilrectors  to 


(1)  The  President  of  the  Bank,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  who  shaU  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Bank  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

(2)  The  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Bank,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  serve 
as  president  of  the  Bank  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  president  or  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  president, 
and  who  shall  serve  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

(3)  Three  additional  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  pres- 
ident and  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Bank,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  Three  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  conduct  of  business. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  adopt, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  am3nd,  bylaws 
of  the  Bank. 

(c)  The  president  of  the  Bank  shall.  In 
accordance  with  the  bylaws  of  the  Bank,  ap- 
point such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Bank,  and  shall  define  their  duties. 

ADVISORY  COMMrrTEC 

Sec.  103.  Ttiere  shall  be  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  fifteen  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  serve  at  his  pleasure.  A  majority 
of  members  of  the  committee  shall  be  repre- 
sentatives of  Indian  tribes.  The  committee 
shall  meet  •    •   • 

CAPrrAL    STOCK 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  have  capital 
stock  which  shall  be  subscribed  by  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank  in  exchange  for  the  transfer  to  the 
Bank  of  the  funds  referred  to  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  revolv- 
ing loan  fimds  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  25  U.S.C.  sections  470.  506.  and  634 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Bank  within 
ninety  days  following  enactment  of  this  Act. 

OBLIGATIONS    OF   THE    BANK 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Bank  may  Issue  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  obligations  which 
shall  mature  not  more  than  thirty  years  from 
their  respective  dates  of  issue.  Each  such 
obligation  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age rate  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  as  of  the  last  day 
of  the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the 
obligation  of  the  Bank. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  purchase  obligations  of  the  Bank 
Issued  under  this  Act  with  funds  on  deposit 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  Indian  tribes  the  distribution  of 
which  has  not  otherwise  been  provided  for 
by  Act  of  Congress,  provided  that  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Indian  tribe  for  which  the 
funds  are  deposited  consents  to  such  pur- 
chase. 

(c)  All  obligations  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by 
the  United  States. 

PtTXPOSE    AND    FUNCTIONS    OF    BANK 

Sec  106.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Bank 
to  assist  Indiana  and  Indian  tribes  in  the 
development  of  industrial  or  agricultural 
facilities,  enterprises,  or  projects,  and  in  the 
development  of  their  natural  resources. 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  stated 
In  subsection  (a) ,  the  Bank  is  authorized — 


( 1 )  to  make  or  guarantee  loans  to,  or  ptir- 
chase  the  securities  and  obligations  of.  In- 
dian tribes,  or  corporations,  partnershlpu.  or 
other  associations  owned  substantially  and 
beneficially  by  Indians  or  Indian  tribes: 

(2)  to  provide  such  technical  assistance  to 
Indian  tribes,  and  organizations  of  the  type 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1),  as  it  deter- 
mines Is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  benefit 
from  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  Bank; 
and 

(3)  to  carry  on  such  other  activities,  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  the  Bank,  as  it 
determines  will  aid  Indian  tribes,  including 
organizations  of  the  type  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1).  in  their  economic  development 
and  the  raising  of  the  living  standards  of 
their  members. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"Indian  trtbe"  Includes  organized  groups 
of  Eskimos  and  Aleuts. 

OPERATIONS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Bank  may.  In  carrying 
out  Its  operations,  engage  in  such  activities 
as  its  Board  of  Directors  determines  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  furtherance  of 
the  Bank's  purpose  and  functions,  including 
the  making  of  loans  and  equity  investments, 
and  the  issuance  of  guarantees.  Such  opera- 
tions shaU  be  subject,  however,  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations: 

(1)  No  obligation  shall  be  guaranteed  the 
Interest  from  which  is  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  taxation. 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  loans  and  equity 
Investments  made  by  the  Bank,  and  frac- 
tional reserves  set  aside  against  g-aarantees 
Issued  by  it,  which  are  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
of  the  Bank's  capital  stock,  reserves,  and 
surplus. 

(3)  Before  making  any  loan  or  equity  In- 
vestment, the  Bank  shall  consider  whether 
the  financial  assistance  required  is  available 
from  private  sources  on  reasonable  terms. 

(4)  The  Bank  uhall  not  acquire  by  an 
equity  Investment  In  any  organization  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  organization,  un- 
less such  interest  is  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  Investment. 

(b)  The  discharge  of  the  Bank's  liabil- 
ities on  borrowings  or  guarantees  shall  be 
charged  first  against  any  reserves  of  the 
Bank,  and  then  against  the  surplus  and  funds 
corresponding  to  the  capital  paid  in  for 
its  capital  stock. 

general  powebs 
Sec.  108.  In  addition  to  the  other  powers 
conferred  on  the  Bank  by  this  title,  it  shall 
have  power — 

(1)  to  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal, 
which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued: 

(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws 
and  regulations: 

(4)  to  receive  deposits  and  to  pay  Inter- 
est thereon: 

(5)  to  borrow,  up  to  the  uncalled  amount 
of  its  callable  capital  stock,  and  to  lend 
money; 

(6)  to  Issue  guarantees  against  fractional 
reserves  of  25  percent; 

(7)  to  sell  participations  in  its  loans  with 
or  without  its  guarantee  and  to  enter  into 
agreement*  with  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Assoclaion  for  the  sale  of  such 
participations  under  section  302(c)  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  Char- 
ter Act; 

(8)  to  enter  into  contracts: 

(9)  to  appoint  and  determine  the  condi- 
tions of  service  of  its  officers  and  employees; 

(10)  to  assign  ot  seU  at  public  or  private 
sale  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  evidence  of 
debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or 
security  held  by  the  Bank  In  connection  with 
the  payment  of  any  loan  or  other  obligation; 
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(11)  to  collect  or  compromise  any  loan  or 
other  obllgaUon  held  by  the  Bank; 

(12)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  do- 
nations real  property  or  any  Interest  therein, 
and  to  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  real 
property;  and 

(13)  to  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  the  executive  departments  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  of  powers  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  exclude  other  lawful  powers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  and  func- 
tions of  the  Bank. 

taxation;  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes 
Sec  109.  The  Bank,  including  its  assete. 
capital,  reserves,  surplus,  security  holdings, 
and  income  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation. 
Federal.  State  or  local.  The  Bank  shaU  pay 
annually  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  Federal  Income 
taxes  for  which  it  would  be  subject  except  for 
the  exemption  hereinaljove  stated.  The  Bank 
Is  authorized  to  make  payments  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  lieu  of  the  payment  of 
taxes  on  its  real  property. 

ANNUAL  report 

Sec  110.  The  Bank  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  its  oi>eratlons  under  this  title  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

amendment  to  government  corporation 
control  act 

Sec  111.  Section  101  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  846)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Associated  Cooperatives,  Incorporated" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Tennessee  Val- 
ley Associated  Cooperatives,  Incorporated; 
and  American  Indian  Development  Bank". 

AMENDMENT    TO    TITLE    S,    UNITED    STATES    CODE 

Sec  112.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  positions  at  level 
in  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(55)  President  of  the  American  Indian 
Development  Bank." 

(b)  Section  5315  of  such  title  (relating  to 
positions  at  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(93)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Indian  Development  Bank 
other  than  the  President  of  such  Bank. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE   FEDERAL   NATIONAL   MORT- 
GAGE   CHARTER    ACT 

Sec  113.  Section  302(c)  (2)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1717(c)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  clause  (P)  the  following:  "(G)  The 
American  Indian  Development  Bank." 
TITLE  II— TRIBAL  BONDS 
AtTTHoarry  to  issue 

Sec  201.  (a)  Sec.  103(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Interest 
on  certain  governmental  obligations)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  the  District  of 
Columbia"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  of  an  Indian  Tribe 
as  defined  herein";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term 
'Indian  tribe'  means  any  tribe,  band,  com- 
munity, pueblo  or  other  group  of  Indians 
as  to  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
finds  that  it  has,  on  the  date  of  issuance 
of  the  obligation,  governmental  authority 
over  a  reservation  or  similar  geographic  area 
and  that  the  obligation  Is  Issued  for  purposes 
related  to  the  governmental  affairs  or  oper- 
ations of  the  tribe." 


(b)  Sec.  103(c)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "a  government  unit"  In  paragraph 
(3)  (A)  "(including  an  Indian  tribe,  as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (a) ) ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
obligations  issued  alter  December  31,   1970. 


S.   3935 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

S.     366 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  366,  to  extend  the  well-established 
concept  of  the  free  public  school  system 
to  provide  the  broadest  educational  op- 
portimities  possible  to  all  students  as  a 
matter  of  right  by  authorizing  the  TJS. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  award 
scholarships  to  undergraduate  students 
to  enable  them  to  complete  2  academic 
years  of  higher  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.     1969 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1969, 
to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  for  basic  educational  op- 
portunity grants  and  for  cost  of  instruc- 
tion allowances,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF) .  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

S.     2168 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2168,  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins 
of  mink. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3737 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3737,  to  exempt  from 
certain  deep-draft  safety  statutes  pas- 
senger vessels  operating  solely  on  the  in- 
land rivers  and  waterways. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    379S 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3795,  to  amend  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  the  expiration  date 
specified  in  a  power  of  attorney  executed 
by  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is 
missing  in  action  or  held  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sax- 
be),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3935,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  river  basin  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3942 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3942.  to 
provide  for  thorough  health  and  sanita- 
tion inspection  of  all  livestock  products 
imported  into  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

senate    joint   resolution    210 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 210.  to  provide  a  1-year  mora- 
torium on  the  termination  or  modifica- 
tion of  designations  of  areas  as  redevel- 
opment areas  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi-. 
Eagleton)  .  Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOLID  WASTE  DIS- 
POSAL ACT— AMENDMENTS 

Amendment  No.  705 

to  deal  WITH  abandoned   AND   JUNKXD  CARS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Cannon,  Goodell,  Hatfield,  Moss,  Pell, 
Percy,  Saxbe,  "Tydings,  and  Yarbor- 
otJGH — each  of  whom  cosponsored  this 
same  measure  when  I  introduced  it  as 
a  separate  bill,  S.  3522,  earlier  this  year — 
an  amendment  to  the  solid  waste  disposal 
bill,  S.  2005,  which  would  establish  a 
"Motor  Vehicle  Disposal  Act"  to  deal  with 
mounting  problems  of  junked  and  aban- 
doned cars.  I  ask  that  this  amendment 
be  referred  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, where  the  solid  waste  disposal  bill 
is  now  pending  in  executive  session  of 
that  committee,  having  been  reported 
favorably  from  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  concern 
about  the  environment  in  this  country, 
and  quite  properly.  One  of  the  great 
problems  of  modem  times  and  modem 
environment  is  the  disposal  of  wastes, 
and  among  the  wastes  which  bedevil  us 
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the  most,  especially  in  our  lirge  cities, 
are  so-called  junked  automobiles. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  major  issue, 
and  I  believe  that  my  staff,  principally 
Frank  Cummings.  my  adminii  trative  as- 
sistant, who  suggested  the  or  ginal  idea, 
has  come  up  with  a  valid  an( ,  ingenious 
way  in  which  to  deal  with  it. 

In  New  York  City  alone  last  ye:-r. 
50.000  automobiles  were  abandoned  on 
the  streets.  They  constitute  ar  unsightly. 
unsanitary,  dangerous,  and  costly  bhght 
to  city  hving.  For  the  entire  c  suntry,  the 
estimated  number  is  1  million  abandoned 
vehicles  each  year. 

This  is  a  subject  with  wh  ch  I  have 
great  personal  famiUarity.  as  I  was  born 
and  raised  in  New  York  City,  and  have 
seen  this  problem  grow  to  piobably  the 
city's  greatest  eyesore. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  desl  with  the 
mounting  problem  and  awes<  me  cost  of 
removing  junked  and  abandoned  cars 
from  our  highways,  streets,  and  land- 
scapes. It  requires  that  all  ciirs  carry  a 
permanent  plate  issued  by  thi  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. This  plate  would  issue  for  a 
fee  of  from  $25  to  $50,  depen(  ling  on  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  car.  1  itle  to  this 
plate  would  inhere  in  the  car  itself,  so 
that  transfer  of  the  car  au  ;omatically 
transfers  title  to  the  plate.  The  value 
of  the  plate,  obviously,  woulc  affect  the 
price  of  the  car,  either  originally  or  on 
resale,  to  the  extent  of  the  v  ilue  of  the 
plate. 

The  last  owner  of  the  car  c  )uld  obtain 
a  fiill  refund  of  the  license  fee  by  de- 
positing the  car  with  an  auth  orized  con- 
cern qualified  to  process,  £nd  in  the 
business  of  processing,  junk;d  vehicles 
into  established  grades  of  sc-ap  for  re- 
melting  purposes — thereby  re  ;urning  the 
metal  to  the  stream  of  comme  rce  without 
Uttering  streets  and  lands  «pes  with 
scrap.  In  the  event  a  car  is  unlawfully 
abandoned  in  a  public  place—  and  that  is 
our  problem — a  public  agency  authorized 
by  law  to  remove  the  car  coul  3  then  take 
it  to  a  qualified  concern,  and  the  agency 
itself  would  receive  the  disposal  fee,  to 
cover  its  very  considerable  cos  t  in  remov- 
ing abandoned  cars. 

Issuance  of  the  plates  could  be  done  on 
a  State  level  as  well,  of  course,  but  junked 
cars  pose  such  a  broad  proble  n — a  prob- 
lem that  crosses  State  lines-  -that  I  be- 
lieve the  Nation  has  the  rig  it  to  move 
into  it  in  the  name  of  intei  state  com- 
merce as  well  as  health,  sanitation,  and 
the  prevention  of  crime. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  a  incentive 
not  to  abcmdon  cars  on  public  streets — 
the  incentive  being  loss  of  tl'  e  disposal- 
fee  refund — and  giving  a  boimty  to  the 
local  government  to  remove  such  aban- 
doned cars,  this  self-help  plar  would  also 
create  an  incentive  for  juncyards  not 
to  expand  their  inventories  endlessly. 
Each  car  carcass  on  a  junkrard  would 
always  be  worth  at  least  $2^  to  the  lot 
owner  if  he  would  remove  it  and  deposit 
it  with  an  authorized  disposal  concern. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  February  10,  1910,  message 
to  the  Congress  on  environmeyit  and  pel 
lution,  said: 

The  way  to  provide  the  need^  Incentive 
Is  to  apply  to  the  automobile  tbe  principle 
that  Its  price  should  Include  lot  only  the 
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cost  of  producing  It,  but  also  the  cost  of 
dlspoeing  of  it. 

This  bill  would  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective, except  that  it  would  not  involve 
costs  unless  the  owner  abandons  his  car 
unlawfully. 

I  think  it  Is  important  to  note  that 
tliis  bill,  except  for  tlie  cost  of  initial 
organization  of  the  plan,  would  be  com- 
pletely self-liquidatinj  in  terms  of  cost. 
A  law-abiding  car  owner  would  incur 
no  cost  at  all,  assuming  that  he  would 
recoup  the  cost  of  his  plate  when  he 
sells  his  car  to  a  second  owner,  and  fur- 
ther assuming  that  the  last  owner — 
whose  cost  would  include  the  cost  of  the 
license — would  get  a  complete  refund 
when  he  deposits  the  car  for  dispasal. 
The  bill  also  would  make  self-liquidat- 
ing the  very  considerable  cost  which 
local  governments  incur  for  towing  away 
abandoned  vehicles,  bearing  in  mind 
that  there  are  90  million  vehicles  in  the 
United  States.  So  this  is  a  very  tidy  sum 
of  money.  The  cost  of  administration 
could.  I  believe,  be  defrayed  in  tlie  long 
run  by  the  interest  on  money  deposited 
in  the  revolving  fund  made  up  of  the 
license  fees  themselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  approach 
has  within  it  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
other  problems  in  this  field  as  well. 

It  strikes  me  that  one  of  the  real  as- 
pects of  the  genius  of  our  private  enter- 
prise system  is  that  the  citizen  has  two 
things  th:  he  never  finds  in  a  Commu- 
nist society — ownership  and  credit. 
Under  this  amendment  he  deposits  his 
money  with  the  Government,  knowing  he 
will  get  it  back;  and  he  owns  his  own 
car  and  everj'  appurtenance  of  it.  and 
pays  liis  own  way.  It  seems  to  me  that 
more  and  more,  we  must  begin  to  utilize 
this  principle.  I  believe  the  answer  to 
the  proliferating  cost  of  Government 
may  well  lie  in  just  these  techniques. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  original  bill  was 
referred  to  both  the  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance Committees,  my  staff  has  checked 
with  both  committees,  and  I  am  informed 
that  consideration  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  is  acceptable  to  both  of  the 
other  committees,  without  setting  any 
precedent  as  to  jurisdiction. 

I  ask  unEinimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF".  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  wlU  be  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
in  accordance  with  the  Senator's  request. 

The  amendment  (No.  705)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  705 

On  page  1.  between  Unes  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following: 

"TITLE  I— SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  ACT 
AMENDMENTS' • 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "Sec.  2"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  101". 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec.  3"  and 
Insert  In  Heu  thereof  "Sec.  102". 

On  page  2,  line  15.  strike  out  "Sec.  4"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  103". 

On  page  3,  line  22,  strike  out  "Sec.  6"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  104 '. 

On  page  6.  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  6"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  105". 


On  page  9,  Une  11,  strike  out  "Sxc.  O.Ca)" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  108". 

On  page  9.  alter  line  22,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

TITLE  II— MOTOR  VEHICLE  DISPOSAL  ACT 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Motor  Vehicle  Disposal   Act," 

DISPOSAL    FEE    REQUiaED 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Each  person  within  any  State 
who  owns  a  motor  vehicle  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  shall,  within  three  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  pay  to 
the  Secretary  the  motor  vehicle  disposal  fee 
required  by  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
affix  to  the  motor  vehicle  a  plate  or  other 
device,  designed  by  the  Secretary,  stating 
that  the  motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  has  been 
paid. 

(b»  Every  motor  vehicle  manufacturer 
shall  pay  for  each  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
tured by  it  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Title  the  motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  this  Title,  and 
shall  affix  to  the  motor  vehicle  a  plate  or 
other  device,  designed  by  the  Secretary,  stat- 
ing that  the  motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  for 
th.-it  vehicle  has  been  paid. 

EVIDENCE    or   PATMENT    OF    DISPOSAL    FEE 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  design  a 
plate  or  other  device  suitable  for  easy  and 
permanent  Installation  Is  a  conspicuous 
place  on  a  motor  vehicle  on  which  the  dis- 
posal fee  required  by  this  Title  has  been 
paid. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
places  at  convenient  locations  throughout 
the  country  in  which  persons  shall  pay  the 
disposal  fee  required  under  section  202  and 
receive  the  plates  or  other  devices  evidencing 
stich  payments  together  with  Instructions 
for  the  installation  of  such  plates  or  other 
devices. 

(c)  The  SecreUry  shall  make  necessary 
arrangements  with  manufacturers  required 
to  pay  the  disposal  fee  under  section  202.  to 
to  receive  the  payment  of  such  fees  at  such 
times  as  he  determines  to  be  convenient  for 
such  manufacturers  and  to  furnish  such 
manufactxirers  sufficient  numbers  of  plates 
or  other  devices  evidencing  such  payment. 

AMOUNT   or   DISPOSAL   FEE   AND   ESTABLISHMENT 
OF   THE    MOTOR    VEHICLE    DISPOSAL    FUND 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  pre- 
scribe the  amount  of  the  disposal  fee  re- 
quired under  this  Title  In  an  amount  not 
less  than  925  nor  more  than  $50  per  motor 
vehicle.  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
disposal  fee  the  Secretary  may  establish  a 
schedule  of  fees  after  considering  the  size 
of  the  motor  vehicle  and  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing new  techniques  of  disposing  of  motor 
vehicles.  Any  fee  or  fee  schedule  established 
under  this  section  may  not  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  without  proceedings  in- 
cluding notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  held  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
Blons  of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5.  title  S, 
United  State*  Code,  and  provision  for  Judi- 
cial review  In  the  tJnIted  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of 
such  title. 

(b)  Any  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
secUon  212  of  this  Title  and  any  disposal 
fees  collected  pursuant  to  this  Title  shall 
be  depoclted  In  a  revolving  fund  which  Is 
hereby  estabUshed  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  known  aa  the 
"Motor  Vehicle  Disposal  Ptind".  Moneys  in 
the  fund  shaU  be  available,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  to  the  Secretary  to  make  pay- 
ments to  persons  certified  to  him  by  lioenaed 
motor  vehicle  disposal  concema  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Title. 
Moneys  In  the  fund  not  necessary  t<x  cur- 
rent operations  shall  be  Invested  In  bonda  or 
other  obligations  of.  or  guaranteed  by.  th« 
United  States. 
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MOTOR     VEHICLE     DISPOSAL    CONCERNS 
LICENSED 

Sec  205.  (a)  After  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  any  person  engaged  In  the  business  of 
processing  Junked  motor  vehicles  Into  es- 
tablished grades  of  scrap  for  remeltlng  pur- 
poses may  make  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  a  license  under  this  section  at  such 
time.  In  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation reasonably  require. 

(b)  Licenses  issued  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe and  shall  continue  In  effect  unless  re- 
voked pursuant  to  this  title. 

(c)  In  issuing  or  refusing  to  Issue  any 
licenses  under  this  section  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  proceedings  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  2  of  chapter  5 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  reviewable  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  court  of  appeals  In  twcordance 
with  chapter  7  of  such  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  license  to 
any   applicant    If    he    determines   that — 

(1)  the  applicant  is  qualified  and  has  the 
facilities  necessary  to  process  junked  motor 
vehicles  into  established  grades  of  scrap  for 
remeltlng  purposes; 

(2)  agrees  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  eligible  to  re- 
ceive disposal  payments  under  this  title. 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter the  facility  of  any  person  authorized  un- 
der this  title  or  any  person  applying  for  a 
license  under  this  title  and  to  inspect  the 
premises  and  facilities  on  such  premises  at 
reasonable  times,  within  reasonable  limits, 
and  in  a  reasonable  manner. 

(2)  Every  licensee  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain such  records,  make  such  reports,  and 
provide  such  Information,  Including  techni- 
cal Information,  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  All  information 
contained  In  any  report  received  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  confidential 
Information  for  the  purposes  of  section  1905 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

REVOCATION     OP    LICENSES 

Sec  206.  (a)  Any  license  issued  pursuant 
to  this  title  may  be  revoked  by  the  Secretary 
if  he  determines  that  ( 1 )  the  licensee  has  dis- 
continued the  business  of  disposing  of  motor 
vehicles  as  provided  In  the  license,  or  (2) 
the  licensee  falls  or  refuses  to  make  the  cer- 
tifications required  by  this  title. 

(b)  Before  revoking  any  license  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  tills  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  serve  upon  the  licensee  an  order 
to  show  cause  why  an  order  of  revocation 
should  not  be  Issued.  Any  such  order  to 
show  cause  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
basis  thereof,  and  shall  call  upon  such 
licensee  to  appear  before  the  Secretary  at  a 
time  and  place  stated  In  the  order,  but  In  no 
event  less  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  such  order,  and  give  evidence 
upon  the  matter  specified  therein.  The  Secre- 
tary may  in  his  discretion  suspend  any  li- 
cense simultaneously  with  the  issuance  of  an 
order  to  show  cause.  In  cases  where  he  finds 
that  the  public  Interest  requires  such  sus- 
pension. Such  suspension  shall  continue  in 
effect  until  the  conclusion  of  any  revocation 
proceeding.  Including  Judicial  review  there- 
of, unless  sooner  withdrawn  by  the  Secretary, 
or  dissolved  by  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction. If.  after  hearing,  default,  or  waiver 
thereof  by  the  licensee,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  an  order  of  revocation  should 
issiie,  he  shall  Issue  such  order,  which  shall 
include  a  statement  of  his  findings  and  the 
grounds  and  reasons  therefor  and  shall 
specify  the  effective  date  of  the  order  and 
he  shall  cause  such  order  to  be  served  on  the 
licensee.  In  any  case,  where  a  hearing  Is 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  both  the  burden  of  proceeding  with 


the  Introduction  of  evidence  and  the  burden 
of  proof  shall  be  on  the  Secretary.  Proceed- 
ings under  this  section  shall  be  independent 
of.  and  not  In  lieu  of,  any  other  proceeding 
under  this  title  or  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

MOTOR     VEHICLE    DISPOSAL     PAYMENTS 

Sec  207.  (a)  Each  i>erson  who  owns  a 
motor  vehicle  on  which  the  motor  vehicle 
disposal  fee  has  been  paid  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  disposal  payment  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  whenever 
such  vehicle  is  transferred  to,  and  presented 
for  disposal  to,  a  concern  Ucensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  IX  an  owner.  In  violation  of  State  law, 
abandons  a  motor  vehicle  on  which  the 
motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  has  been  paid,  and 
such  vehicle  is  thereafter  presented  to  a  con- 
cern licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  by  a  public  agency  authorized  by  State 
or  local  law  to  confiscate  and  dispose  of 
such  abandoned  vehicle,  the  public  agency 
so  presenting  and  transferring  such  aban- 
doned vehicle  shaU  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
disposal  payment  equal  to  the  motor  vehicle 
disposal  fee. 

(c)  Whenever  a  motor  vehicle  is  properly 
presented  to  a  motor  vehicle  disposal  con- 
cern as  provided  in  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  section,  such  concern  shall  Issue  to  the 
person  or  agency  presenting  and  transferring 
such  vehicle  a  receipt  therefor,  on  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  stating  that  such 
vehicle  has  been  properly  disposed  of  under 
this  title  and  that  such  person  or  agency  Is 
entitled  to  receive  the  disposal  payment. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  redeem,  by  pay- 
ment of  the  disposal  payment,  under  what- 
ever arrangements  he  deems  appropriate, 
receipts  properly  Issued  under  paragraph  (c> 
of  this  section. 

UNLAWFUL   ACTIVmES 

Sec  208.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son  

(1)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  pay  the  motor  ve- 
hicle disposal  fee  required  by  section  202 
or  to  fall  to  affix  the  evidence  of  such  pay- 
ment to  the  motor  vehicle  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(2)  to  manufacture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale, 
introduce  or  deliver  for  introduction  In  in- 
terstate commerce  any  motor  vehicle  manu- 
factured on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  without  the  pwyment  of  the  disposal 
fee  for  such  vehicle  under  section  202  and 
a  plate  or  other  device  evidencing  such  pay- 
ment being  affixed  to  such  vehicle  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(3)  who  Is  .licensed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  to  fall  or  refuse  access  to  or 
copying  of  records  or  fall  to  make  reports 
or  furnish  information  or  fall  to  permit  en- 
try or  inspection  as  required  under  section 
205;  or 

(4)  to  manufacture  or  furnish  to  any 
other  person  a  plate  or  other  device  designed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  unless  such  person  is  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  to  do  so. 

PENALTIES 

Sec  209.  (a)  Any  person  who  Is  required 
to  pay  the  disposal  fee  pursuant  to  section 
202  of  this  title  and  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly fails  to  make  such  payment  ahaU  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $500 
for  such  violation. 

(b)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  section  203  or  paragraph  (3)  or  (4) 
of  section  208,  or  regulations  Issued  there- 
under. ShaU  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  not 
to  exceed  $5(X)  for  each  such  offense  except 
that  the  maximum  penalty  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000  for  any  related  series  of  violations 
committed  by  the  same  person. 

(c)  Any  person  who  wUlfuUy  and  know- 
ingly makes  a  false  statement  of  any  In- 


formation required  under  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
(d)  Any  such  civil  penalty  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  compromised  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  be  recoverable  In  a  civil  action  In 
any  district  court  In  the  district  in  which 
any  such  person  resides,  or  is  doing  business. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  210.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary: 

(2)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
he  may  deem  advisable; 

(3)  to  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(4)  use  the  services,  personnel,  faculties, 
and  information  of  any  other  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  or  any  agency  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
any  private  research  agency  with  the  consent 
of  such  agencies,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor:  and 

(5)  manufacture  the  plates  or  devices  de- 
signed by  him  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Upon  request  by  the  Secretary  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  its  services,  personnel, 
facilities,  and  Information,  Including  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  available 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  to  the 
Secretary  in  the  performance  of  his  functions 
under  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives  shall  have  access, 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  payments  certified 
to  by  any  licensee  under  this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  211.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "person"  includes  any  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  company,  association, 
firm,  partnership,  society.  Joint  stock  com- 
pany, or  public  agency. 

(2)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power 
manufactured  primarily  for  use  on  the  public 
streets,  roads,  and  highways,  except  any  ve- 
hicle operated  exclusively  on  a  raU  or  rails. 
The  Secretary  may  exclude  classes  of  motor 
vehicles  other  than  passenger  automobiles 
from  the  definition  of  motor  vehicle  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  upon  a  finding  that  to 
do  so  is  in  the  public  Interest. 

(3)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
I>»-son  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  or 
assembling  of  motor  vehicles  including  any 
person  Importing  motor  vehicles  for  resale. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  includes  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Amer- 
ican Samoa. 

(5)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce"  means 
commerce  between  any  place  in  a  State  and 
any  place  In  another  State,  or  between  places 
In  the  same  State  through  another  State. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

AtrrHORlZATION    AND    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  212.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 
•5<X).000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  213.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shaU 
take  effect  on  September  1,  1970.  except  that 
sections  203,  210.  211,  and  212  shall  become 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
tlUe. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  lOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT— JAMEND- 
MENT 

AMXNDMENT    NO.    70« 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  ar  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposes  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  15628^  to  a  nend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  ajnd  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    70S 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  ifor  him- 
self and  Mr.  Griffin)  subniitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  pr  >posed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  15628,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd 
Virginia  when  he  submitted  th » 
ment  appear  later  in  the  Record 
the  appropriate  heading.* 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL.   1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    70 

Mr.  CASE  submitted  an  aniendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  hin.  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  16916)  making  appropriations 
for  the  OfBce  of  Education  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    t*! 


Preside  it 


Sen  itor 


Mr.   CHURCH.   Mr 
unanimous   consent   that,   at 
printing,  the  name  of  the 
Oregon   (Mr.  Hatfield*    be 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
H.R.    16916,  making 
the  OflBce  of  Education  for 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and 
purpose^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICtR  <Mr. 
Eagleton  ) .  Without  objectioii  it  is  so 
ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HAMILTOK 


tor  the  past 

engaged  in 

powers  of 

:n  the  de- 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  f 
several  weeks,  we  have  been 
the  Senate  in  a  debate  on  the 
the  Presidency  and  Congress 
daring  and  waging  of  war. 

That  debate,  for  better  or 
has  been  conducted  not  entirely 
abstract,  but  in  specific  relation 
use   of   Presidential   and 
powers  in  the  war  in  Southea^ 
a  result,  the  question  of 
and  Presidential  powers  and 
ities  inevitably  has  become  coi^used 
entangled  with  positions  of 
opposition  to  specific  policies 
sions  in  regard  to  the  Indochina 

One  lesson  that  I  believi 
learned  from  this  debate  is  tha 
gress.  in  asserting  its  constitutional 
in  determining  whether  thii 
shall  wage  war,  can  do  so  most 
ly  by  acting  in  a  timely  manner 
we  are  actually  embroiled  in 

Retrospectively  I  think  we 
agree  that  it  would  have  been 
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able  if  the  Congress  has  made  known  its 
intent  to  exert  its  constitutional  author- 
ity in  regard  to  Southeast  Asia  at  the 
very  outset  of  our  military  involvement 
there. 

Our  policies  in  Southeast  Asia  may  not 
have  changed  sis  a  result,  but  certainly 
we  would  have  been  spared  much  of  the 
bitter  divisiveness  from  which  our  coun- 
try now  suffers. 

At  the  outset  of  our  Southeast  Asian 
involvement  the  men  who  foresaw  where 
that  involvement  might  lead  were  few 
indeed.  But  there  were  such  men,  and  I 
would  like  today  to  recall  the  efforts  of 
one  of  those  men  to  steer  us  from  the 
course  of  events  that  led  to  the  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  combat  troops  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  speak  of  the  Honorable  Hamilton 
Pish,  a  Congressman  for  many  years 
from  New  York,  and  an  old  family  friend 
whom  I  always  admired  and  for  whom  I 
have  always  had  great  affection,  al- 
though I  have  not  always  agreed  with 
him.  Hamilton  Fish  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  16 
years  ago  when  the  committee  was  con- 
sidering U.S.  ratification  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  reread  Mr. 
Fish's  testimony  before  the  committee 
and  was  struck  by  his  prescience.  Indeed, 
much  of  the  debate  we  have  heard  dur- 
ing the  past  month  here  in  the  Senate 
has  the  ring  of  an  echo  from  that  testi- 
mony of  16  years  ago. 

He  warned  that  the  policies  foreshad- 
owed by  the  SEATO  agreement  would 
lead  the  United  States  into  a  land  jungle 
war  in  Asia.  He  predicted  that  it  would 
be  a  long  war:  costly  in  lives  and  treas- 
ure, but  without  victory :  that  such  a  war 
would  be  bitterly  unpopular  here  in  the 
United  States  and  would  produce,  and  I 
quote,  "a  political  revolt  such  as  has 
never  been  seen  in  this  coxmtry." 

Sadly,  we  have  seen  it  all  come  to  pass. 

It  is  particularly  interesting,  and 
timely,  to  note  that  Hamilton  Pish  saw 
the  congressional  war  powers  of  the 
Congress  as  the  ultimate  safeguard 
against  this  chain  of  events,  and  he  urged 
the  Congress  to  insist  upon  the  exercise 
of  those  constitutional  prerogatives. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  he  urged  that  the 
Senate  attach  a  reservation  to  the 
SEATO  agreement,  explicitly  reserving 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Congress. 
His  proposed  reservation  sounds  much 
like  some  of  the  amendments  now  being 
proposed  here  in  the  Senate.  It  read: 

No  United  States  ground,  air,  or  naval 
forces  shall  engage  In  any  defense  actions  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty 
before  the  Ckjngress  has  consented  to  their 
use  against  Communist  armed  attack  or 
armed  aggression  by  a  declaration  of  war. 

Again,  let  me  remind  you  that  this 
proposal  was  put  forward  16  years  ago. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  quotations 
from  Hamilton  Fish's  testimony. 

He  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
policy  of  military  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  "will  result  in  a  huge  sacrifice 
of  American  lives  and  treasure  in  vain 
in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Thailand." 

He  said: 


If  this  treaty  Is  ratified.  It  will  be  an  evU 
day  for  America.  It  would  Inaugurate  a 
gh.<kstly  and  tragic  policy  for  which  we  will 
pay  in  blood,  sweat  and  tears  for  generations 
to  come.  Why  not  consult  the  American  peo- 
ple before  making  any  binding  war  commit- 
ments? No  one  American  in  ten  would  favor 
our  entrance  Into  war  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
Laos  or  Thailand.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
popular. .  .  .  We  cannot  afford  to  squander 
our  wealth,  resources,  or  manpower  all  over 
the  world  without  weakening  our  own  econ- 
omy and  national  defense,  a  condition  which 
Moscow  ardently  desires. 

Mr.  President.  Hamilton  Fish,  during 
his  years  of  public  service,  became 
known  as  an  isolationist. 

In  truth,  and  in  the  light  of  history, 
however,  I  think  he  would  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  noninterventionist.  He  saw, 
before  many  others,  the  limits  of  na- 
tional power  of  even  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth.  Although  strongly  anti- 
Comiminist.  he  saw  that  the  United 
States  would  not  prevail  in  a  world 
struggle  by  attempting  to  police  the 
world  with  its  own  men  and  arms.  And 
he  had  the  vision  to  see  that  Southeast 
Asia  was  not  vital  to  our  national  inter- 
ests, but  was  a  booby-trap  that  would 
weaken  and  divide  our  coimtry. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the 
time  to  read  the  striking  and  prescient 
testimony  of  Hamilton  Fish.  I  know  the 
wisdom  of  his  father  must  give  great 
pride  and  strength  to  his  son  who  is 
presently  our  colleague  in  the  other  body. 


AVERELL  HARRIMANS  WISE  STATE- 
MENT CONCERNING  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Averell 
Harriman.  a  distinguished  statesman 
whom  I  have  long  admired  and  for 
whom  I  have  a  most  affectionate  regard, 
was  in  my  home  city  of  Newport.  R.I., 
last  Saturday,  June  6,  1970.  There  he  de- 
livered a  remarkably  prescient  and  sen- 
sible speech  concerning  our  enmeshment 
in  Vietnam.  He  expressed  himself  in 
clear  terms  and  made  specific  recom- 
mendations. 

Since  his  views  are  ones  which  not 
only  I  respect,  but  which  I  know  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  do  as  well,  and  since 
I  find  myself  in  broad  agreement  with 
his  views,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  speech  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  an  Address  bt  W.  Averell 
Harriman 

You  are  graduating  from  school  today  at 
a  moment  of  crisis  affecting  many  aspects  of 
the  life  of  our  country.  There  is  deep  con- 
cern over  the  deterioration  of  our  environ- 
ment, urban  decay,  inflation  combined  with 
increased  unemployment,  poverty,  education, 
full  racial  equality  and,  first  and  foremost, 
the  tragic  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  war  continues  through  the  failure  of 
the  Administration  to  learn  from  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  or  to  listen  to  those  op- 
posed. It  persists  In  taking  actions  that  have 
profoundly  divided  our  coimtry  and  have 
undermined  confidence  In  us  abroad. 

Looking  back,  I  believe  the  Immediate 
poet-war  years  were  perhaps  the  most  crea- 
tive and  constructive  period  of  American 
influence  In  the  world.  As  Americans  we  can 
take  pride  In  our  vision  and  In  otir  achieve- 
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ments.  We  should  understand  this  period 
and  learn  from  it.  First,  we  gave  aid  to  the 
war-torn  nations,  friend  and  foe  alike.  We 
helped  create  the  United  Nations — with  all 
its  limitations,  a  vital  force  for  peace. 

Despite  our  high  hopes  for  post-war  co- 
oi>eratlon  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  found 
It  a  new  aggressive  force.  To  meet  this  new 
danger,  we  rallied  Western  Europe  and  frus- 
trated Stalin's  designs  to  extend  his  empire 
to  the  Atlantic.  Today  the  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  are  more  dynamic  than  ever  and 
have  become  our  strong  partners  in  world 
responsibilities. 

At  the  same  time,  we  undertook,  through 
President  Truman's  Point  IV  Program,  to 
offer  a  helping  hand  to  the  underdeveloped 
peoples  of  the  world  and  called  on  other  in- 
dustrial nations  to  Join.  President  Truman 
pointed  out  that  science  and  technology  now 
made  It  possible  to  overcome  the  ancient 
enemies  of  mankind — hunger,  poverty,  mis- 
ery and  disease. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  we  were  taking  these 
extraordinary  Initiatives,  President  Truman 
tmderstood  that  there  were  limits  to  our 
capabilities.  He  recognized  that  In  China 
there  was  nothing  feasible  we  could  do,  and 
In  spite  of  criticism  he  refrained  from  be- 
coming Involved  in  the  civil  war  there. 

With  the  full  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  threw  back  the  direct  attack  on 
South  Korea  from  the  North.  It  is  Important 
to  recall  today  that  President  Truman  recog- 
nized we  had  achieved  this  limited  objective 
and  resisted  strong  military  pressure  to  ex- 
pand the  war  again  to  North  Korea  and 
China. 

TTiroughout  this  period  we  had  gained  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world.  In  Vietnam,  however,  we  took  a 
wrong  turn.  We  have  misjudged  our  capabili- 
ties and  the  nature  of  our  Interest  there. 
How  did  we  become  Involved  in  such  a  dis- 
aster? 

President  Roosevelt  stated  several  times  in 
my  presence  that  he  would  not  permit  the 
French  to  return  to  Indochina.  He  ordered 
the  Pentagon  not  to  make  plans  for  this 
area  after  the  defeat  of  Japan,  but  he  did 
not  outline  before  he  died  the  political  moves 
he  had  In  mind. 

Unfortunately,  the  French  were  allowed 
back. 

Even  more  unfortunately,  when  their  mili- 
tary efforts  failed  and  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
forces  got  control  of  North  Vietnam  In  1954. 
we  took  over  from  France  In  South  Vietnam 
and  undertook  political,  economic  and  mili- 
tary responsibilities  to  support  the  Diem  re- 
gime In  power  there.  To  do  our  military  Jus- 
tice. I  understand  that  General  J.  Lawton 
Collins,  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army,  cautioned  that  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  was  not  mUitapUy  viable.  But 
step  by  step  we  became  more  and  more  in- 
volved, and  we  are  now  In  an  untenable 
position. 

When  the  new  Administration  came  In  In 
January  1969,  irutead  of  building  on  the 
peace  negotiations  which  were  then  under 
way,  It  permitted  President  Thleu  to  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  them.  President  Thleu 
announced  that  he  would  not  sit  down  in 
the  private  meetings  that  had  been  arranged 
for,  although  he  knew  full  well  that  it  was 
only  In  private  meetings  that  any  progress 
could  be  made.  Two  months  later  he  finally 
was  persuaded  to  participate  In  private  dis- 
cussions, but  at  the  same  time  he  announced 
that  he  would  not  in  any  circumstance  agree 
to  a  coalition  government  or  permit  the  NLF 
to  become  a  political  party  in  South  Viet- 
nam. But  by  this  time  the  NLF  refused.  And 
no  progress  has  been  made  in  Paris  since. 

Our  political  objectives  In  Vietnam  cannot 
be  achieved  by  military  means.  We  can  ex- 
pand the  war  to  include  Cambodia,  Laos, 
North  Vietnam  and  then  China,  and  even 
the  Soviet  Union,   but  this  war  cannot  be 


won.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  nature  of  the  problem  that 
exists  there. 

Unfortunately,  this  Administration  Is  not 
concentrating  on  negotiations,  but  rather  on 
military  action. 

The  Administration's  program  of  Vietnam- 
Izatlon  of  the  war  Is  not  in  my  opinion  a 
program  for  peace  but  is  a  program  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  war.  At  best,  we  can  only 
hope  for  a  reduction  of  less  than  half  of  our 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  two  and  a  half  years 
after  this  Administration  took  office.  And 
after  that  there  Is  no  assurance  whether  or 
when  the  balance  of  our  forces  will  be  with- 
drawn. It  seems  clear  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  will  continue  to  need  United 
States  air  and  logistic  support. 

Furthermore,  the  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the 
war  is  dependent  on  an  unpopular  and  re- 
pressive military  government.  With  all  of  the 
military  influence.  President  Thleu  and  Vice 
President  Ky  got  less  than  35%  of  the  votes 
cast  In  1967,  whereas  over  60%  of  the  votes 
were  cast  for  civilian  candidates  who  bad 
some  kind  of  peace  plank  in  their  platform. 
TTits  election  confirms  the  Judgment  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  want  peace  and  not 
a  continuation  of  the  war. 

While  the  Vletnamlzatlon  plan  has  reduced 
the  American  casualties,  South  Vietnamese 
casualties  are  increasing,  with  up  to  800 
killed  a  week  and  with  many  civilian  casual- 
ties as  well. 

Our  expansion  of  the  war  to  Cambodia 
makes  matters  worse.  We  are  told  about  the 
number  of  enemy  arms  captured  but  not 
about  the  towns  and  villages  destroyed  and 
the  number  of  Innocent  Cambodian  civilians 
killed.  No  military  success  In  Cambodia  Is 
worth  the  awful  price  In  expanding  the  war 
to  another  country,  in  making  a  political 
settlement  much  more  difficult,  In  sharpen- 
ing the  divisions  among  our  people  here  at 
home  and  In  further  loss  of  respect  for  our 
purpose  abroad. 

On  Wednesday  night  the  President  spoke 
nine  times  about  his  concern  lor  the  lives 
of  American  soldiers  as  a  principal  reason 
for  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia.  Surely  the  way 
to  save  the  lives  of  our  men  Is  to  get  them 
out  of  combat.  Clearly,  our  concern  should 
be  to  put  an  end  to  the  fighting,  not  to  ex- 
pand or  prolong  it. 

All  our  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam — on  a  prompt  and  a  fixed  schedule. 
This  will  compel  the  Thleu  government  to 
undertake  seriously  negotiations  for  a  re- 
sponsible settlement.  He  must  bring  Into  his 
government  the  pcdltlcal  elements  desiring 
peace  and  send  to  Paris  a  team  willing  and 
capable  of  negotiating  with  the  NLF  for 
a  compromise  solution.  Of  course,  the  Pres- 
ident himself,  to  be  credible,  must  ai^olnt 
a  high-level  representative  to  get  negotia- 
tions started  again. 

Our  withdrawal  must  be -responsible,  and 
I  believe  that  it  can  be — without  delaying 
the  return  of  our  troops.  We  helped  set  this 
country  on  fire,  and  we  must  help  put  It  out. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  other  side  will  agree 
to  one  point  at  least — that  there  will  be  no 
reprisals  by  either  side,  with  supervision  by 
an  International  body.  Other  Issues  must  be 
negotiated  out  among  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves. 

In  the  many  private  discussions  I  had  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  Paris,  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  learned.  They  are  fiercely  na- 
tionalistic. They  particularly  want  to  be  in- 
dependent of  China.  With  this  in  mind,  they 
established  friendly  relations  with  the 
French  after  the  war  with  FVance  ended. 
Now  if  our  war  can  be  ended,  they  want 
similar  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Like  Tito,  they  recognize  the  need  for  an 
alternative  to  being  compelled  to  rely  on 
their  powerful  communist  neighbor. 

No  group  In  our  country  is  more  aroused 
by  these  crises  than  college  students,  and 
you  are  about  to  join  them.  Unfortunately, 


the  emotions  and  energies  of  some  students 
have  been  directed  towards  destructive  ra- 
ther than  constructive  activities.  I  profound- 
ly respect  the  students  who  are  determined 
to  do  something  constructive  about  what 
they  object  to  in  our  society. 

People  speak  of  working  within  the  "sys- 
tem". I  agree  with  the  Idea,  but  I  don't  par- 
ticularly like  the  phrase.  The  word  "system" 
implies  something  rigid,  unchanging.  Com- 
munism Is  a  "system".  Faclsm  is  a  "system". 
But  ours  isn't  a  rigid  society.  Ours  is  a 
society  of  infinite  flexibility.  That  flexibility 
Is  what  has  kept  it  alive  and  resilient,  ca- 
pable of  change  and  innovation. 

A  period  of  crisis  gives  greater  opportunity 
for  change.  I  participated  in  another  deep 
crisis — that  of  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
early  30's.  Our  nation  had  been  built  through 
individual  and  collective  efforts  in  a  lassez- 
faire  economy.  This  proved  Inadequate  and 
hit  the  rocks  In  an  economic  disaster.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  rallied  our  country  to  sup- 
port a  major  social  and  economic  revolution. 
For  the  first  time,  our  national  government 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  individual 
who  was  In  distress  through  no  fault  of  his 
own  and  for  the  financial  and  economic  di- 
rection of  our  country.  The  New  Deal  moved 
rapidly  In  many  directions. 

President  Roosevelt  saw  a  nation  "one- 
third  Ill-fed.  ill-clad,  ill-housed"  and  started 
to  correct  the  injustice.  The  underlying  con- 
ception of  the  New  Deal  was  to  make  our 
country's  abundance  and  opportunity  avail- 
able to  all. 

Of  course.  Roosevelt  came  under  attack — 
bitter  attack — from  vested  Interests.  But 
since  his  death  none  of  his  basic  concepts 
have  been  reversed.  In  fact,  they  have  been 
built  on  and  expanded,  but  not  completed. 
Much  Is  left  to  be  done — and  must  be  done. 
F^irthermore,  new  problems  have  arisen. 
While  we  have  been  directing  our  efforts  to 
fill  the  material  needs  and  desires  of  our 
people,  we  have  disregarded  the  effort  on 
our  environment.  Concern  about  this  Is  not 
new,  but  no  effective  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  appalling  fact  that  as  we  produced 
more  and  more,  we  destroyed  more  and  more. 
Now  our  country  Is  awakening.  The  eyes 
of  our  young  people  are  on  what  we  have 
destroyed  and  are  continuing  to  destroy.  And 
they  are  demanding  a  change  In  our  sense 
of  values. 

It  Is  Important  for  us  to  understand  to- 
day that  It  was  the  crisis  atmosphere  of  the 
Depression  which  gave  President  Roosevelt 
the  opportunity  for  revolutionary  re-dlrec- 
tlon  of  our  society  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  the  times. 

Today  Vietnam  is  of  immediate  and  over- 
powering importance.  The  war  must  be 
ended  to  permit  the  re-dlrectlon  of  our  hu- 
man and  material  resources  expended  in  this 
tragic  morass  to  our  urgent  needs  here  at 
home.  Abroad  we  must  again  take  our  place 
as  an  understanding  and  responsible  Good 
Neighbor  and  as  the  leading  standard-bearer 
for  peace  in  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  a  time  when  all  of  us  should  decide 
how  we  can  contribute  moet  effectively. 

It  is  easy  to  be  destructive.  I  reject  the  rock 
throwers  and  the  burners.  They  not  only 
destroy,  but  their  excesses  play  Into  the 
hands  of  those  opposed  to  progress. 

But  non-violent  demonstrations  have  an 
important  place  in  otir  American  life.  They 
stir  people  to  join  the  cause.  However,  they 
are  of  limited  and  temporary  value.  They 
must  be  followed  by  constructive  action. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  work  the  students 
are  doing  in  Washington  in  lobbying  against 
the  war  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  organizing  to  participate  in  this  year's 
ejections.  Their  example  has  stimulated  a 
thousand  Wall  Street  lawyers,  some  of  them 
from  the  moet  conservative  firms,  to  go  to 
Washington  and,  from  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol,  urge  the  Congress  to  take  action  to 
stop  the  war. 
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In  the  months  ahead  you  may 
the  campaign  for  the  candidate 
Ueve  In.  I  commend  this  to  you.  1 
lough  work,  but  it  ts  stimulating 
poseful.    Students   can   have   a 
fluence  on  the  character  of  our  nex 
and  can  affect  local  governments 

This  is  an  exciting  period.  The 
gives  unique  opportunity.   In   the 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson: 

"If  there  is  any  period  one 
to  be  born  In — is  It  not  the  ?ra  of 
when  the  old  and  the  new  stand  si 
and  admit  of  being  compared 
energies  of   man   are   searched   by 
hope;    when  the  historic  glories 
can  be  compensated  by  the  rich 
of  the  new  era?  This  time  ...  Is  a 
one  if  one  but  luiows  what   to  do 

Past  generations  have  known  w 
with   It.   I  have  confidence  your 
will  know  what  to  do  with  it.  I 
dence  in  you.  And  this  gives  me 
tn  the  future  of  America. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESi ; 


Mr    GOLDWATER.   Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
mitted  to  proceed  for  10  minutles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HIGH  PRICES  AND  INFL/ TION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presi  ient,  my 
purpose  here  today  is  to  answer  Ein  argu- 
ment which  we  hear  being  voiced  more 
and  more  by  critics  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  the  American  Mihtary  Establish- 
ment. The  argument  is  that  military  ex- 
penditures, including  those  th  it  go  to 
defray  the  cost  of  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia,  are  the  primary  cause 
of  high  prices  and  inflation. 

This  theme  is  one  which  opponents  of 
the  Nixon  administration  have  nurtured 
very  carefully  through  almost  every 
medium  of  public  expression.  In  recent 
weeks  we  have  even  seen  a  sires  m  of  111 
informed  business  leaders  testl  y  before 
various  Senate  committees  in  si  ipport  of 
this  argument.  They  viewed  w  ith  con 
cem.  of  course,  the  large  amounts  of 
money  which  are  earmarked  fo  •  defense 
expenditures  and  jumped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  is  the  automatic  and  the 
sole  cause  of  inflation  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  deny,  in  any  respect,  that  de- 
fense spending  is  heavy.  There  are  rea- 
sons for  this.  Oitf  defense  system  and 
weapons  system  today  are  highl  y  sophis 
ticated.  They  demand  a  tremeni  lous  out 
pouring  of  money  for  research  i  nd  tech 
nology.  This,  of  course,  has  dev  sloped  at 
a  time  when  the  United  States  is  con 
fionted  with  the  largest,  most  demand- 
ing   worldwide    responsibilities!  of    any 
nation  in  history. 

But  large  as  our  defense  spenjding  has 
been.  I  insist  that  it  is  not,  nor  ;an  it  be, 
the  primary  cause  of  inflation.  To  be 
sure.  Government  extravagance  md  Ped- 
ersLl  budget  deficits  are  f undamt  ntally  at 
fault.  But  I  want  to  point  out  t  lat  non- 
defense  spending  is  the  real  cul  jrit.  The 
facts  about  the  present  situation  are  that 
nonwar  spending  has  risen  much  more 
than  defense  spending.  When  the  deci- 
sion was  made  in  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration to  escalate  the  war— ind  thus 
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the  expenditures — in  Vietnam,  it  should 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  policy  of 
belt- tightening  at  home. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  all  know  this 
did  not  happen.  The  Johnson  administra- 
tion made  a  big  point  of  saying  that  there 
was  room  in  the  economy  for  both  gims 
and  butter.  Consequently,  it  brought 
about  an  enormous  expansion  in  both 
areas. 

Since  President  Nixon  took  office,  our 
military  spending  has  been  declining. 
The  projected  military  budget  for  fiscal 
1971  is  about  20  percent  lower  than  the 
budget  for  similar  expenditures  in  the 
last  year  under  President  Johnson.  This 
makes  allowance  for  the  inflation  of 
prices  in  that  period.  3ut  no  correspond- 
ing reduction  has  been  made  in  other 
kinds  of  spending.  For  example,  in  the 
current  3-year  period — fiscal  year  1968 
to  fiscal  year  1971 — defense  spending  is 
being  cut  9  percent,  outlays  for  education 
and  other  social  purposes  boosted  47  per- 
cent, and  all  other  Federal  expenditures 
increased  21  percent.  But  the  record  of 
defense  costs  shou.d  probably  be  re- 
viewed in  a  broader  historical  perspec- 
tive: 

Immediately  after  World  War  II,  the 
Military  Establishment  was  largely  dis- 
mantled and  outlays  fell  precipitately 
from  $80  billion  in  1945  to  between  $11 
and  $13  billion  annually  from  1948  to 
1950.  Tills  unilateral  disarmament  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  Korean  action 
which  shot  defense  costs  up  to  $50  billion 
in  1953.  Since  that  time,  that  is,  between 
1953  and  fiscal  year  1971  as  proposed  by 
the  President,  defense  expenditures  in- 
creased 49  percent — approximately  equal 
to  the  simultaneous  rate  of  price  rise. 
Spending  for  health,  education,  welfare, 
and  labor  increased  944  percent;  for  all 
other  functions  182  percent. 

More  than  half  of  the  $129  billion  in- 
crease in  Federal  expenditures  between 
1953  and  1971  was  applied  to  social  pur- 
poses, less  than  one-fifth  to  defense. 
Defense  meanwhile  shrank  from  64  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget  to  36  percent, 
from  13.6  percent  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  about  7.2  percent. 

In  other  words,  the  share  of  Federal 
revenues  and  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct allocated  to  national  defense  has 
been  cut  almost  in  half  since  1953.  Most 
of  the  huge  savings  were  applied  to  social 
purposes,  and  of  these  education  was  one 
of  the  main  gainers. 

From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
caiise  of  price  inflation  today  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  blamed  exclusively  on 
military  expenditures.  When  the  role  of 
Government  spending  is  surveyed  it  is 
plain  to  see  that  nonmilitai"y  expendi- 
tures are  by  far  the  greater  cause  of  to- 
day's high  price  structure.  These  are  eco- 
nomic facts  based  on  ofiQcial  Government 
flgxu-es,  and  they  cannot  be  altered  by  a 
Senate  committee,  no  matter  what  its 
motivation,  nor  can  they  be  changed  by 
any  number  of  speeches  by  important 
business  leaders.  A  statement  by  IBM's 
Thomas  B.  Watson,  Jr.,  is  no  exception. 
When  Mr.  Watson,  or  any  other  business 
leader,  comes  to  town  and  glibly  blames 
inflation  on  the  cost  of  keeping  this  Na- 
tion strong  and  of  honoring  our  inter- 


national commitments,  I  say  tliat  he  is 
wrong  and  is  playing  on  the  fears  of 
those  who  believe  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
the  military-industrial  complex  are  to 
blame  for  all  the  evils  to  which  man  is 
heir. 

The  prominent  economist  Dr.  Milton 
Friedman,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  pointed  out  that  war  is  usually  as- 
sociated with  the  problem  of  inflation  be- 
cause historically  it  has  produced  large 
Government  spending  and  that  generally 
this  spending  is  financed  in  considerable 
part  by  creating  money  rather  than 
through  taxes  or  borrowing  from  the 
public.  He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  from 
this  point  of  view  what  matters  is  how 
much  the  Government  spends  and  how 
much  of  the  spending  is  financed  through 
the  creation  of  money — not  what  the 
spending  is  for.  Consequently,  the  largest 
part  of  inflation  has  to  be  attributed  to 
the  extraordinary  increase  in  nonwar 
spending.  I  am  not  saying  that  increased 
military  spending  doesn't  play  a  part. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  increases  in 
nonwar  spending  have  played  a  much 
larger  part  in  today's  high  prices. 

I  believe  that  it  is  about  time,  espe- 
cially for  men  of  business  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  problems  of  economics,  to 
acknowledge  this  fact  and  tell  it  like  it 
is — rather  than  yielding  to  a  temptation 
to  go  along  with  the  liberal  crowd  and 
hold  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  military 
establishment  as  the  American  No.  1 
scapegoat. 


THE     lOTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
QUEMOY  AND  MATSU 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
today,  when  we  are  groping  for  answers 
to  the  perplexing  problems  of  Vietnam, 
the  Middle  East,  and  countless  other  con- 
flicts, we  would  do  well  to  draw  a  lesson 
from  experience. 

Ten  years  ago  today,  the  Communist 
Chinese  launched  one  of  their  heaviest 
attacks  against  the  free  Chinese  offshore 
islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  In  a  24- 
hour  period,  the  Communists  fired  86.000 
rounds  at  the  tiny  outposts.  Radio  Peking 
proclaimed  the  attack  was  to  underscore 
Communist  "contempt  and  scorn"  for 
President  Eisenhower  who  was  then  vis- 
iting Formosa.  Mao  himself  reaCQrmed 
his  determination  to  wrest  the  offshore 
islands  from  Nationalist  control. 

In  the  face  of  such  aggression,  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  stood  firm. 

What  was  the  result?  Today  Quemoy 
and  Matsu  are  still  free.  The  Commu- 
nists take  occasional  potshots  at  the  is- 
lands, but  have  given  up  plans  for  in- 
vasion. 

The  victory  we  won  in  the  battle  for 
the  offshore  islands  was  not  dramatic. 
The  struggle  still  goes  on ;  but  the  Com- 
munists have  been  handed  a  setback. 

Quemoy  and  Matsu  are  striking  exam- 
ples of  Communist  capitulation.  The 
United  States  under  President  Eisen- 
hower quietly  but  firmly  faced  up  to  its 
responsibilities.  America  simply  said  it 
would  not  knuckle  under  to  armed  in- 
timidation— and  the  Communists  got  the 
message. 

These  are  lessons  we  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  that  it 
be  in  order  on  the  nomination  of  Adm. 
Thomas  H.  Moorer  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  Moorer  nomination. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Maj.  Gen.  John  R.  Chaisson,  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  while  so 
serving. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
James  D.  Hodgson,  of  California,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— ARMY  AND  MA- 
RINE CORPS 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Army  and  the  Marine 
Coi-ps  which  had  been  placed  on  the  Sec- 
rctflrv's  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 


be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  ofa  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
">The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
limitation  of  40  minutes  on  the  pending 
nomination,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona   (Mr. 

GOLDWATER). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible).  Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  is  being  asked  to  con- 
sider and  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  one 
of  the  most  important  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try, military  or  civilian,  and  we  must 
give  careful  consideration  to  any  man 
nominated  for  this  position.  Because  he 
can  play  such  a  very  large  role  in  com- 
mitting this  Nation  to  war,  his  judg- 
ment is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  safety  and  security  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  President,  since  early  1965,  this 
country  has  been  directly  involved  in  an 
immoral,  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  authorization  imder  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  committed  American 
troops  to  that  area  stemmed  largely 
from  the  so-called  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. 

On  August  6,  1964,  leaders  of  the  John- 
son administration  came  before  Con- 
gress and  annoimced  that  on  August  4, 
2  days  earlier,  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
made  an  unprovoked  attack  on  the  Amer- 
ican destroyers  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy 
patrolling  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  The 
claim  was  made  that  the  Maddox  and 
Turner  Joy,  either  of  which  had  the 
capability  of  destroying  the  entire  North 
Vietnamese  Navy,  when  attacked  were 
on  a  routine  mission.  Certainly,  Adm. 
Thomas  Moorer,  at  that  time  Com- 
mander of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  knew,  or  in 


the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  should 
have  known,  that  was  not  a  truthful 
statement  to  give  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  in  the  Senate  had  no  other  in- 
formation. We  relied  on  that.  We  Sena- 
tors had  a  feeling  of  outrage  when  in- 
formed from  the  White  House  that  U.S. 
destroyers  on  a  routine  mission  were 
attacked  by  North  Vietnamese  gunships 
without  provocation. 

At  that  time  we  did  not  know  of  the 
phrase  "credibility  gap."  Later  we 
learned  the  hard  way  that  top  navy  and 
military  officers  had  reported  statements 
which  lacked  truth  and  credibility.  We 
learned  the  hard  way  there  is  reason  for 
skepticism.  We  in  the  Senate  believed 
the  report  of  an  attack  on  our  naval  ves- 
sels on  the  high  seas  while  on  a  routine 
mission.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
was  passed.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  voted 
for  it,  as  did  other  Senators. 

But  since  that  time,  Mr.  President,  it. 
has  become  evident  that  what  happened 
on  the  night  of  August  4,  1964,  is  not  at 
all  so  clear  as  we  had  been  led  to  believe. 
Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  <Mr.  Fulbright)  various 
facts  were  discovered  which  made  it 
apparent  that  in  fact  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  question  about  the  alleged  at- 
tack, not  only  in  regard  to  the  details  of 
the  attack  but  also  as  to  whether  the  at- 
tack actually  took  place. 

Late  last  year  the  publication  of  a 
remarkable  book  again  brought  the  issue 
into  focus.  In  his  excellent  and  well- 
researched  book  "Truth  Is  the  First 
Casualty,"  Joseph  Goulden  examines  all 
of  the  available  evidence  suid  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  unanswered  questions  about  the 
alleged  attack  on  August  4. 

Mr.  President,  the  questions  regarding 
the  events  of  August  4  essentially  revolve 
around  two  crucial  points.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  whole  question  of  whether  or 
not  an  attack  really  did  take  place.  And 
second,  even  if  an  attack  did  take  place, 
was  it  correct  to  label  it  as  unprovoked. 
Even  if  there  were  an  attack,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  is  highly  questionable,  was  it 
without  provocation  as  the  Navy  and 
administration  charged  at  that  time? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  clear 
here  that  what  I  am  emphasizing  is  not 
a  matter  of  truth  against  falsehood.  No 
one's  honesty  is  being  questioned.  What 
is  at  issue  is  the  question  of  a  man's 
judgment,  the  judgment  he  shows  in 
times  of  crisis  as  well  as  in  times  of  calm. 

The  evidence  relating  to  the  problem 
of  whether  or  not  the  attack  actually 
took  place  on  August  4  is  lengthy.  At 
this  point  I  can  only  refer  to  a  few  nota- 
ble aspects.  No  visual  sightings  were  ever 
made,  and  this  includes  by  U.S.  airplanes 
flying  overhead  with  flares.  No  gunfire 
was  actually  seen  or  heard  despite  early 
reports  that  the  Maddox  was  under  auto- 
matic weapons  fire.  No  torpedoes  were 
ever  seen.  No  radar  contacts  were  ever 
made.  No  physical  evidence  was  ever 
found  that  any  North  Vietnamese  vessels 
had  been  sunk,  despite  the  Navy's  claim 
to  the  contrary.  Sonar  reports  of  tor- 
pedoes turned  out  to  be  the  result  of  an 
Inexperienced  sonarman  who  mistook  the 
Maddox's  own  propeller  noise  for  tor- 
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pedoes.  and.  most  importantly, 
initial  report  of  a  possible 
commander  of  the  Maddox 
Joy.   Captain  HerrlcJc.   grew 
more  dubious  in  his  reports 
counseled   doing   nothing  until 
light  reconnaissance  could  be 
expressed  doubts,  but  his 
concealed  from  the  American 

Mr.  Piesident.  the  issue 
judgment  shown  by  the  men 
cific  Command,  and  at  that  timt 
Moorer  was  commander  of  t 
Fleet.  The  doubts,  the  question^ 
certainties  surrounding  the  a 
tack  on  the  night  of  August  4 
represented.  Truth  was  the  firs: 
just  as  Joseph  Goulden 

The  facts  are  that  on  the  ni^ht 
gxist  4  there  probably  never 
attack  on  the  Maddox 
Admiral  Moorer.  Commander 
cific  Fleet,  and  Admiral  Sharp 
Commander  of  the  Pacific, 
firmation  of  night  attacks 
stroyers  Mcddox  and  Turner 
no  time  later  ^\-ithdrew  thes< 
Admittedly,  it, was  a  bad 
tions  at  sea  were  horrible,  makihg 
treme  confusion.  But  if  that  is 
could  commanders  miles  away 
tain  of  the  facts  when  the 
the  scene  was  not  ? 

Beyond  the  question  of  whet 
tack  took  place  is  the  question 
or  not  it  could  have  been 
unprovoked  if  it  had  t.iken 
again  the  crucial  issue  is  a 
ment  and  interpretation  of  facl^ 

Mr.  President,   during   thfe 
Maddox  and  TuTjier  Joy  were 
in  spy  patrols,  electronic 
trols.  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
Vietnamese  Na\T  was  attacking 
Vietnamese   coastal   installations 
had  also  done  this  4  days 
the   Maddox   passed   by   the 
tacked  by  the  South 
North  Vietnamese  naval  and 
ficials  had  every  reason  to  be 
and  fearful  of  the  Intrusion  of 
doi  and  Turner  Joy  close  to  th  ?ir 
and  installations.  This  is  readily 
standable. 

The   South    Vietnamese 
American-built  PT  boats  w 
appearance   was  unchanged 
of  UJS.  PT  boats.  Their  officers 
had  been  trained  by  American 
These  South  Vietnamese 
ships  attacked  North 
and  harbor  installation  on 
of  Hon  Me  and  Hon  Ngu  on 
July.  They  attacked  new  targets 
before  midnight  on  August  3d 
tinued  into  the  4th 

Then  our  destroyers  appeared 
the  North  Vietnamese  coast 
on  the  4th  together  with  air 
were  the  North  Vietnamese 
What  would  the  U.S.  naval 
if.  at  the  same  time  as  Cubkn 
were  attacking  Miami,  Russiafi 
ers  appeared  off  the  coast? 

Mr.   President,    when   leaders 
Johnson  administration  came 
Congress  to  request  passage  o 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  they  did 
tion  this  second  South  Vie 
tack.  They  did  not  know  about 
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after  the    Vietnamese  attacks  on  August  3  and  4. 
the    Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  later 
Turner    disclaimed  having  received  any  informa- 
inore  amd     tion  of  this.  He  was  a   victim  of  the 
in  fact,     credibility  gap,  just  ais  we  Senators  were, 
a   day-     We  Senators  did  not  know  at  that  time 
held.  He     nor  were  we  given  any  information  con- 
were     ceming  South  Vietnamese  attacks  with 
people.  American-made  PT  boats  on  Augiist  3 

is  the     and  4.  I  submit  that  that  was  a  crucial 
the  Pa-     fact  in  determining  whether  the  North 
Admiral     Vietnamese  were  acting  in  an  unpro- 
Pacific     voked  way  or  whether  they  were  respond- 
the  im-     ing  to  what  they  might  justifiably  claim 
leged  at-     was  U.S.  harassment, 
vere  mis-         We  can  now  ask  why  did  not  the  re- 
casualty     port  of  the  South  Vietnamese  attacks 
ted.  made  on  August  3  and  4  reach  Washing- 

ton and  why  were  not  such  attacks,  if  not 
made  public,  at  least  reported  to  the  Sec- 
reury  of  E>efense  and  U.S.  Senators? 

The  reason  is  that  there  was  a  cut  off 
at  the  Pacific  command  level.  If  Admiral 
Moorer  should  claim  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve this  information  and  knowledge  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  officials  in 
Washington,  then,  to  say  the  least,  he 
demonstrated  bad  judgment. 

And  this  is  the  point.  Mr.  President. 
The  high  command  in  the  Pacific  had  a 
predetermined  view  of  the  enemy.  They 
had  definite  preconceptions  as  to  what 
they  thought  the  enemy  would  do,  as  to 
who  the  enemy  was.  as  to  how  they 
thought  the  enemy  behaved.  They  were 
unable  to  see  beyond  these  preconcep- 
tions, and  they  interpreted  the  facts  to 
fit  the  conclusions  they  wanted  to  draw. 
They  either  were  insensitive  to  the  im- 
portance of  certain  key  facts  or  they 
chose  to  ignore  them.  This  is  what  I  mean 
by  judgment.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  strong  reservations  regarding  the 
wisdom  of  this  nomination,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  vote  against  confirmation  of 
Admiral  Moorer  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  indicated  this  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  assert 
that  Admiral  Moorer  is  a  very  superior 
naval  officer.  Without  a  doubt  Admiral 
Moorer  and  as  far  as  I  know  every  other 
admiral  in  our  Navy  has  served  our 
Nation  with  distinction  and  with  utmost 
patriotic  fervor.  I  would  not  say  other- 
wise under  any  circimistances.  We  are  all 
proud  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

But  this  is  not  a  routine  appointment 
we   are   asked   to  confirm.   This   is   an 
appointment  to  a  position  of  the  highest 
importance  and  sensitivity.  I  have  stated 
the  reasons  why  I  question  his  judgment, 
and  the  exercising  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  crucial 
and  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Because  I  do  have  reservations  I  desire 
close  to     my  vote  to  be  recorded  against  the  con- 
islands     firmation  of  the  nomination  of  Admiral 
.  What     Moorer  to   be  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
tiiink?     Chiefs  of  SUff. 

think         Mr.   GOLDWATER.   Mr.   President,  I 
vessels     yield    3    minutes    to    the    distinguished 
destroy-     Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

of   the     BIBLE).  'Rie  Senator  from  South  Caro- 

aefore  the    una  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

the  Gulf         Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Adm. 

not  men-     Thomas  H.  Moorer  Is  eminently  quall- 

at-     fied  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 

the  South     Chiefs  of  Suff.  He  has  a  long  and  dis- 
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tinguished  record  of  outstanding  service 
to  his  country.  If  it  had  been  known  37 
years  ago  when  he  was  commissioned  at 
the  Naval  Academy  that  he  was  destined 
to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  Navj'  could  not  have  trained 
and  prepared  him  any  better  for  .this 
vital  assignment  tlian  the  training  he 
has  received. 

Admiral  Moorer's  record  and  integrity 
are  impeccable.  His  leadership,  ability, 
achievements,  and  dedication  will  go 
down  in  naval  history  as  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  admirals  of  all  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  one  would  challenge  Admiral 
Moorers  nomination.  In  my  judgment, 
such  action  is  not  a  challenge  of  his  abil- 
ity or  character.  It  is  another  attempt  to 
discredit  the  military  and  the  admin- 
istration. One  only  has  to  examine  Ad- 
miral Moorers  distinguished  service  in 
detail  to  realize  that  our  Nation  is  for- 
tunate to  have  a  leader  of  his  caliber  tJ*' 
serve  in  the  highest  military  position  in 
our  country. 

Admiral  Moorer  is  the  only  admiral 
who  has  commanded  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Fleets.  He  also  commanded 
the  7th  Fleet  which  is  deployed  in  South- 
east Asia.  As  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander. Atlantic.  Admiral  Moorer's 
duties  included  maintaining  control  of 
the  sea  area  of  the  Atlantic  in  support 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion with  the  NATO  forces  made  avail- 
able from  the  member  nations.  As  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  since  August 
1967,  Admiral  Moorer  is  well  prepared 
to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

In  my  judgment,  his  selection  is  none 
too  soon  in  view  of  the  Soviet  threat  to 
dominate  the  seas.  Admiral  Moorer  is  a 
master  of  naval  strategy.  His  knowledge, 
shrewdness,  and  toughmindness  will  be 
great  assets  to  our  Nation  in  formulat- 
ing strategic  policy  to  confront  the  for- 
midable and  expanding  Soviet  threat  to 
our  supremacy  at  sea. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  m>' 
distinguished  colleagues  to  confirm  Ad- 
miral Moorer's  nomination  by  a  imani- 
mous  vote. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President..  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Bible)  .  The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  add  my  vote  and  word  of 
support  to  the  nomination  of  Adm. 
Thomas  H.  Moorer  to  become  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  suppose  I  have  a  certain  amount  of 
pleasiu'e  in  this  because  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  a  Navy  veteran  and  also  because  of 
my  personal  friendship  with  the  Ad- 
miral. Also,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  President  Nixon  for  present- 
ing to  the  Senate  Admiral  Moorer's 
name  because  of  the  superior  qualifica- 
tions he  possess.  I  have  had  many  op- 
portimities  to  discuss  with  him  matters 
not  only  of  military  import  but  also  of 
general  national  interest  and  issues  other 
than  military  ones.  I  have  found  Admiral 
Moorer  to  be  a  man  of  great  Intellect,  a 
man  who  comprehends  not  only  his  own 
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military  field  of  expertise  but  a  man  who 
also  certainly  has  great  understanding 
for  many  other  important  national  and 
international  issues. 

I  feel  the  President  made  a  wise  selec- 
tion. I  believe  those  of  us  who  have  been 
critical  of  the  war  policy  should  support 
Admiral  Moorer's  nomination  because  he 
possessed  the  military  training  and  back- 
ground to  qualify  him  for  this  position, 
and  the  intellectual  capacity  as  well. 
Our  positions  or  viewpoints  on  the  war 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  qualifica- 
tion of  this  man  to  act  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  enthusiastically  endorse  the  nomina- 
tion of  Admiral  Moorer  and  I  only  hope 
he  will  have  much  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate the  kind  of  leadership  I  believe  he 
possesses  by  giving  that  kind  of  leader- 
ship not  only  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
but  also  in  counseling  the  President  on  is- 
sues of  war  and  peace. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  support  the  nomination  of 
Admiral  Moorer  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  think  this  is  an 
excellent  choice.  He  has  had  a  fantastic 
record  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  resume  of  the  career  of 
Thomas  Hinman  Moorer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resume 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RtsvMt  or  Sebvice  Career  or  Adm.  Thomas 
Hinman  Moorer 

Date  and  place  of  Birth:  9  February  1912, 
Mt.  Willing.  Alabama. 

years  of  active  service:  Over  36. 

Present  assignment: '  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, Washington,  D.C.,  since  August 
1967. 

Military  schools  attended:  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  Flight  Training,  Pensacola, 
Naval  War  College. 

Educational  degrees:  BS  (Naval  Science) 
U.S.  Naval  Academy.  1933. 

major  permanent  duty  assignments 
(last  10  tears) 

Commander,  Carrier  Division  Six,  Jul.  1959 
to  Nov.  1960. 

Director,  Long  Range  Objectives  Group, 
Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Nov.  1960  to  Oct.  1962. 

Commander,'  Seventh  Fleet,  Oct.  1962  to 
Jun.  1964. 

Commander  in  Chief.'  United  States  Pa- 
cific Fleet,  Jun.  1964  to  Apr.  1965. 

Commander  in  Chief.-  Atlantic  and  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  and  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Atlantic,  Apr.  1966  to  Aug.  1967. 

PROMOTIONS,   DATE  AND  RANK 

Ens.,  1  Jun.  1933. 
Ltjg,  1  Jun.  1936. 
Lt,  23  Nov.  1940. 
LCdr,  1  Oct.  1943. 
Cdr,  1  Jan.  1944. 
Capt,  1  Jan.  1952. 
RAdm,  1  Aug.  1958. 


'  VAdm  while  serving  in  this  billet,  5  Oct. 
1902. 

'Adm  while  serving  in  these  billets,  26 
Jun.  1964. 


MEDALS    AND   AWAXOS 

Distinguished  Service  Medal  with  two  Gold 
Stars  In  lieu  of  subsequent  awards. 

Silver  Star  Medal. 

Legion  of  Merit. 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

Purple  Heart. 

Presidential  Unit  Citation  awarded  Pa- 
tol  Squadron  22. 

American  Defense  Service  Medal  with  Fleet 
Clasp. 

American  Campaign  Medal. 

European-Africau-Middle  Eastern  Cam- 
paign Medal. 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal. 

Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal  with  Asia 
and  Europe  Clasps. 

China  Service  Medal. 

National  Defense  Service  Medal  with  one 
bronze  star  in  lieu  of  second  award. 

Philippine  Defense  Ribbon. 

Armed  Forces  Expeditionary  Medal  (Viet- 
nam) . 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal  with 
Device  (I960-) . 

rOREIGN    DECORATIONS 

Silver  Star  Medal,  First  Class   (Greece). 

Medal  of  Pao-Tlng  (China). 

Order  of  the  Double-Rays  of  the  Rising 
Sun  ( Japan ) . 

Legion  of  Honor  (Commander)  (Republic 
of  the  Philippines  I . 

Military  Order  of  Aviz  (Grand  Cross) 
( Portugal ) . 

Order  of  Naval  Merit  (Grand  Officer), 
I  Brazil ) . 

Grand  St«r  of  Naval  Merit  (Chile). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
some  question  has  been  raised  about 
Admiral  Moorer's  judgment.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  activities  that 
happened  on  August  4,  1964.  were  over 
6,500  miles  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Pacific  commander;  that  he  had  to  rely 
on  what  was  at  that  time  not  too  rapid 
communications;  that  he  had  to  rely  on 
the  great  preponderance  of  messages 
coming  from  the  endangered  ships,  and 
from  the  mainland,  and  those  emanating 
from  his  own  headquarters. 

This  was  a  routine  mission,  contrary 
to  what  has  been  suggested.  They  were 
ci-uising  in  international  watei-s.  I  might 
say  that  we  do  that  all  the  time,  and  so 
does  the  enemy.  I  have  seen  the  Russian 
ships  70  miles  off  the  coast  of  California, 
as  we  passed  each  other  and  sort  of 
laughed  at  each  others  equipment. 

Admiral  Moorer  answered  truthfully 
when  he  said  it  was  a  routine  mission 
and  they  were  in  those  waters  looking 
for  enemy  craft,  doing  intelligence  work, 
monitoring  and  so  forth,  when  the  at- 
tack was  made.  His  judgment  was 
superb. 

I  know  a  little  more  about  this  matter 
than  other  Senators — I  remember  the 
remark  the  other  day — because  at  that 
time  I  w&s  engaged  in  the  campaign  and 
the  President  called  me  when  this  matter 
first  came  up  and  briefed  me  in  complete 
detail.  I  was  cleared  for  top  secret  clas- 
sifications then  as  I  am  today.  I  have 
since  verified  the  facts. 

Many  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
asked  today  could  not  be  answered  be- 
cause they  are  carried  with  a  classifica- 
tion of  at  least  top  secret  and  many  are 
classified  higher  than  that.  These  mat- 
ters are  downgraded  every  12  years  so 
we  have  to  be  patient. 

This     distinguished     naval     admiral 


served  as  commander.  Carrier  Division 
6,  from  July  1959  to  November  1960.  He 
was  director  of  the  Long  Range  Objec- 
tive Group,  Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations from  November  1960  to  October 
1962.  He  served  as  commander  of  the 
7th  Fleet  from  October  1962  until  June 
1964.  He  served  as  commander  in  chief. 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  from  Jime  1964  until 
April  1965.  He  served  as  commander  in 
chief,  Atlantic  Fleet  and  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Atlantic,  from  April  1965 
until  August  1967. 

I  do  not  know  how  a  man  could  com- 
pile a  more  brilliant  record,  not  only  in 
service  to  the  Navy,  but  in  service  to  his 
country.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  able  to 
vote  for  this  man,  Adm.  Thomas  Moorer. 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  so  much 
has  been  said  about  Admiral  Moorer's 
distinguished  record  that  it  would  be 
repetition  and  redundancy  for  me  to  re- 
peat it. 

I  think  from  what  has  been  said  here 
it  should  be  apparent  to  everyone  that 
this  is  a  man  with  a  very  distinguished 
record  of  service  to  his  country,  a  man 
whose  country  owes  him  a  great  debt,  in- 
deed. He  has  spent  his  life  in  the  service 
of  this  country.  He  has  shown  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  superior  qualifications  for 
command,  a  man  of  superior  skill,  a  man 
of  superior  courage,  and  most  impor- 
tantly of  all.  a  man  of  superior  judgment. 

He  has  had  multifarious  experience  in 
the  Navy  and  he  has  a  very  comprehen-. 
sive  notion  of  what  the  defense  of  the 
free  world  is  all  about.  I  could  think  of 
no  one  better  qualified,  and  I  shall  be 
very  happy,  indeed,  to  support  his  nomi- 
nation and  vote  for  the  confirmation  of 
Adm.  "niomas  Moorer  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  As  a  reservist 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  I  am  proud  to  belong 
to  a  service  which  has  produced  a  man 
like  Adm.  Thomas  Moorer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  and 
then  I  shall  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  be  very  brief.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  this  opposition  to  Admiral 
Moorer's  nomination  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Senate  has 
confirmed  his  nomination  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  on  other  occasions,  and 
no  questions  were  then  raised.  I  cannot 
understand  why  he  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  errors  made  by  civilians. 
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The  questions  that  have  been  raised 
today  should  have  been  raised  with  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Etefense 
at  the  time  of  the  incidents  c  i  the  Pueblo 
and  the  C-121-ECM — electro  Qic  counter- 
measure — aircraft.  This  is  particularly 
true  since  so  much  of  the  mil  itai-y  tactics 
were  being  plaiuied  by  ci\i]ians  on  a 
day-to-day — and.  yes,  hoi  x-to-hour — 
basis  at  the  White  House.  This  discus- 
sion. I  think,  has  imderscor;d  this  fact. 
I  am  getting  a  little  tired — y  ts.  I  am  get- 
ting sick  and  tired  of  the  mil  itary  always 
being  blamed  for  the  errors  made  by 
civilians. 

I  have  full  confidence  in  Admiral 
Moorer,  and  I  trust  the  Se  late  will  do 
what  it  has  done  before,  th  is  time  con- 
firm his  nomination  as  Chai  rman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Pi  esident.  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remairing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  remainii  g. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  tMr.  Stenkis). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICI R.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  re:ognized  for 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  notify  me  a ;  the  end  of 
4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  notify  the  Senat(  ir  at  the  ex- 
piration of  4  minutes. 

The  Senator  may  proceed 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presi  lent,  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  <  iistinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  who  is  i  o  religiously 
and  diligently  following  his  line  of  duty, 
but  it  is  an  opinion  as  to  th(  competency 
of  Admiral  Moorer.  Except  'or  one  vote, 
we  had  unanimous  approval  in  our  com- 
mittee for  the  nomination  of  Admiral 
Moorer  to  be  Chairman  cf  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  There  was  a  certain  soli- 
darity behind  the  opinion  o  '  that  mem- 
bership that  so  voted  with  i  very  strong 
recommendation.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
we  had  available  a  man  of  this  type  and 
that  the  I*resident  did  select  him. 

From  my  own  experience  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Jirmed  Ser\'- 
ices,  I  have  found  no  one  having  the 
all-around  ability  and  the  idded  quali- 
ties of  Integrity  and  very  ligh  respect 
of  his  fellow  oCBcers — and  tl  tat  based  on 
his  integrity  and  ability  an  3  knowledge 
of  military  affairs — who  wo'  ild  fit  better 
into  this  position. 

Furthermore,  this  is  a  position  that 
is  known  around  the  world,  especially  in 
military  circles.  I  judge  Adi  liral  Moorer 
to  be  imusually  adept  at  filling  this  role. 
He  was  an  excellent  witness;  and  made  a 
full  and  complete  disclosure  rwlth  the  ut- 
most candor.  That  is  how  I  |oimd  him  in 
his  appearance  before  the  cohunittee. 

Admiral  Moorer  has  had  $n  outstand- 
ing naval  career.  He  has  be^n  outstand- 
ing as  Chief  of  Naval  Openations  for  4 
years.  I  believe  the  Nation  s  fortunate. 
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in  times  like  these,  to  have  a  man  with 
the  training  to  whom  we  can  turn. 

Although  he  is  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
he  will  preside  at  all  the  meetings.  More 
than  anyone  else,  he  will  become  the 
spokesman  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
He  will  be  the  military  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  takes  a  rare  combination  of  abil- 
ities, indeed,  to  fill  those  roles.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  President  may 
have  other  military  advisers — and  in 
some  areas,  doubtless  they  do — but  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
is  the  one  man  who  carries  the  load. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  Record  may 
show  just  what  the  duties  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  sections  141  and  142  of  chap- 
ter 5,  United  States  Code  Armotated,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STE2«IIS.  Mr.  President,  without 
any  hesitation  whatsoever,  but  with  real 
satisfaction  in  the  solidarity  in  our 
thinking.  I  am  glad  that  our  committee 
could,  with  the  exception  of  one  distin- 
guished Member,  recommend  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  this  out- 
standing man. 

ExHiBrr  1 

CHAPTER    5. —  JOINT   CHUrS   OP    STAFF 

Sec. 

141.  Composition:  functions. 

142.  Chairman. 

143.  Joint  Staff. 

{  141.  Composition:  functions 

(a)  Theire  are  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consisting 
of— 

(1 )  a  Chairman,  who  has  no  vote; 

(2)  the  Chief  of  StaJT  of  the  Army: 

(3)  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  and 

(4)  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

'  ( b  I  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  the  prin- 
cipal military  advisers  to  the  President,  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

(c)  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
shall  indicate  to  the  Chairman  any  matter 
scheduled  for  consideration  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  that  directly  concerns  the  Marine 
Corps.  Unless,  upon  request  of  the  Chairman 
for  a  determination,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  such  a  matter  does  not  con- 
cern the  Marine  Corps,  the  Commandant 
shall  meet  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
when  that  matter  is  under  consideration. 
While  the  matter  is  under  consideration  and 
with  re^)ect  to  it,  the  Commandant  has  co- 
equal status  with  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall — 

(1)  prepare  strategic  plans  and  provide 
for  the  strategic  direction  of  the  armed 
forces: 

(2)  prepare  joint  logistic  plans  and  assign 
logistic  responslbUltlee  to  the  armed  forces 
In  accordance  with  those  plans; 

(3)  establish  unified  commands  In  stra- 
tegic areas; 

(4)  review  the  major  material  and  per- 
sonnel requirements  of  the  armed  forces  in 
accordance  with  strategic  and  logisUc  plans; 

(5)  formulAte  policies  for  the  Joint  train- 
ing of  the  armed  forces: 

(6)  formulate  policies  for  coordinating  the 
military  education  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces; 

(7)  provide  for  representation  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 


tee of  the  United  Nations  In  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

(8)  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  Secretary  of  the  Defense  may 
prescribe.  Aug.  10,  1956.  c.  1041,  70A  SUt.  6; 
Aug  6.  1958.  Pub.L.  85-599,  5  7,  72  Stat.  519. 

Historical  and  Rcfision  Notes 

Source   (U.S.  Code) 
Revised  Section 
141  (a)      5:171f(a)       (1st      par.,     less      20th 

through  26th  words  of  1st  sentence,  and 

less  last  sentence) 
141(b)     6:171f(a)   (last  sentence  of  1st  par.) 
141(c)     5:171f(a)   (less  1st.  par.) 
141    (d)     5:171f(b). 

Source   (Statutes  at  Large) 

July  26.  1947,  ch.  343.  S  211(a)  (less  20th 
through  26th  words  of  1st  sentence  of  1st 
par.),  (b):  restated  Aug.  10,  1949,  ch.  412. 
S  7(b)  (1st  par.,  less  20th  through  26th  words 
of  Ist  sentence;  and  2d  par),  63  Stat.  582: 
June  28,  1952.  ch.  479,  S  2,  66  Stat.  282. 
Explanatory  Notes 

In  subsection  (a),  the  word  "are"  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  words  "Is  established",  to 
make  explicit  the  continuing  authority  of 
the  organization  established  by  the  sourc? 
statute. 

In  subsection  (c),  the  words  "While  the 
matter  is  under  consideration"  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  words  "on  such  occasion". 

In  subsection  (d) ,  the  words  "armed  forces" 
are  substituted  for  the  words  "military 
forces"  and  "military  services". 

1958  Amendment.  Subsec.  (a)  (1)  amended 
by  Pub.L.  85-599,  by  striking  out  ".  who  has 
no  vote"  which  followed  "Chairman". 

Legislative  History:  For  legislative  history 
and  purpose  of  Pub.  L.  85-599.  see  1958  US. 
Code  Cong,  and  Adm.  News,  p.  3272. 

Cross  references 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  generally,  see 
sections  5081-5084  of  this  title. 

Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force, 
appointment  and  duties,  see  sections  3034, 
8034  of  this  title. 

Command  when  different  commands  of 
Army  or  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  Join,  see 
sections  3576.  5954,  and  8576  of  this  title. 

Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  appoint- 
ment, term  and  emoluments,  see  section  5201 
of  this  Utle. 

Instruction  by  Secretary  of  Defense  as  to 
Interaction  of  research  and  development  and 
strategy,  see  section  2351(5)  of  this  title. 

National  Security  Council,  establishment 
and  function,  see  section  402  of  Title  50,  War 
and  National  Defense. 

Selection  of  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff,  see 
section  143(b)  of  this  title. 

United  Nations  Organization- 
Personal  money  allowance  of  officers  serv- 
ing as  members  of  Milltarj'  Staff  Committee, 
see  secUon  254  of  TlUe  37,  Pay  and  Allow- 
ances. 

RepresentaUon,  see  section  M7  of  Title  22. 
Foreign  Relations  and  Intercourse. 
f  142.  Chairman 

(a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  from  the  officers  of  the  regular  com- 
ponents of  the  armed  forces.  He  serves  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  may  be  reappointed  in  the 
same  manner  for  one  additional  term.  How- 
ever, In  time  of  war  declared  by  Congress 
there  Is  no  limit  on  the  niunber  of  reap- 
pointments. 

(b)  In  addition  to  his  other  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Chairman  shall,  subject  to  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense— 

( 1 )   preside  over  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 

(3)  provide  agenda  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  assist  them  in 
carrying  on  their  business  as  promptly  •• 
practicable;  and 
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(3)  Inform  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and, 
when  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense considers  It  appropriate,  the  President, 
of  those  Issues  upon  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  not  agreed. 

( c )  While  holding  office,  the  Chairman  out- 
ranks all  other  officers  of  the  armed  forces. 
However,  he  may  not  exercise  military  oom- 
mand  over  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  any 
cf  the  armed  forces. 

(d)  The  Chairman  is  entitled  to  the  pay 
and  allowances  provided  by  law  for  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Aug.  10,  1956,  c.  1041, 
70A  Stat.  7. 

Historical  and  revision  notes 
Source  (U.S.  Code) 

Revised  Section 

142(a)     5:171f(c)     (less   last    sentence) 

142(b)      5:171f(e):  5:171f(a)    (20th  through 

26th  words  of  Ist  sentence  of  1st  par.) 
142(c)      5:171f(d)       (less      applicability      to 

admiral  In  1st  sentence) 
142(d)     5:171f(c)    (last  sentence) 

Source  (Statutes  at  Large) 
July  26,  1947,  ch.  343,  i  211(a)  (20th  through 
26th  words  of  1st  sentence  of  1st  par.), 
(c),  (d)  (less  applicability  to  admiral  In 
1st  sentence),  (e);  restated  Aug.  10,  1949, 
ch.  412  {  7(b)  (20th  through  26th  words  of 
1st  sentence  of  1st  par.,  and  3d.  4th,  and 
5th  pars.),  63  Stat.  581. 

Explanatory  Notes 
In  subsection  (a),  the  words  "armed 
forces"  are  substituted  for  the  words  "armed 
serrtces".  The  words  "(hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "chairman'),"  "hereafter",  and  "ex- 
cept" are  omitted  as  surplusage.  The  words 
"in  the  same  manner"  are  substituted  for  the 
words  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate"  (following  the  word  "reap- 
pointment  I  reappointed  I." ) . 

In  subsection  ( b ) .  the  words  "his  other 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff"  are  substituted  for  the  words  "par- 
ticipating as  a  memt>er  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  as- 
signed In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section". 

In  subsection  (c),  the  words  "armed 
forces"  are  substituted  for  the  words  "armed 
services"  and  "military  services".  The  word 
"outranks"  Is  substituted  for  the  words  "shall 
take  precedence  over".  5:171f(d)  (1st  sen- 
tence, less  applicability  to  admiral)  Is 
omitted,  since  the  limitation  on  numbers  In 
grade  under  10:506b(b)  (3d  proviso)  Is  exe- 
cuted (see  opinion  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Army  (JAGA  1951/6180,  17 
Oct.  1951)). 

In  subsection  (d).  the  words  "basic  and 
personal  money"  and  "and  such  special  pays 
and  hazardous  duty  pays  to  which  he  may  be 
entitled  under  other  provisions  of  law"  are 
omitted  as  surplusage. 

Cross  references 

Armed  Forces  Policy  Council,  member  of, 
see  section    171(a)  (6)    ot  this  tlUe. 

Management  of  the  Joint  Staff  and  its  di- 
rector, see  section  143(c)  of  this  title. 

Pay  and  allowances — 

Grade  of  General,  see  section  3034  of  this 
title;  sections  232.  251,  and  252  of  TlUe  37, 
Pay  and  Allowances. 

Personal  money  allowance  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  see  section  254  of  Title  37, 
Pay  and  Allowances. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.    SYMINGTON.   Mr.    President.   I 
appreciate  the  gracious  courtesy  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona, 
ex  VI 1267— Part  15 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Ad- 
miral Moorer  for  many  years.  He  has  the 
training,  capacity,  and  integrity  to  be  a 
great  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  just  as  he  has  been  a  great  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  I  would  hop>e  that 
the  Senate  will  confirm  this  superb 
nomination  that  has  been  sent  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  just  stated,  these  are 
days  when  we  need  men  of  great  experi- 
ence and  the  highest  character  in  the 
military  field.  It  is  my  opinion  that  of 
all  the  persons  who  could  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  position,  the  President 
has  selected  the  best  man  as  his  choice 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remauning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing.   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  jield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  in  support  of  the  n<Mnl- 
nation  of  Admiral  Moorer  to  be  Chidr- 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

It  is  not  only  proper  but  imperative 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  should 
consider  carefully  the  nomination  that 
is  before  the  Senate  now. 

I  believe  it  would  be  useful  to  look  first 
at  the  position  for  which  the  nomination 
has  been  made — its  responsibilities  now 
and  in  the  foreseeable  future — and  the 
qualities  and  attributes  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  of  the 
person  who  is  appointed.  Only  then  can 
we  properly  judge  the  fitness  of  the 
nominee  and  the  wisdom  reflected  in  the 
choice  of  the  President  of  our  United 
States. 

As  is  evident  to  every  Member  of  this 
body,  our  country  is  in  the  throes  of 
almost  unparalleled  torment.  The  ques- 
tion of  domestic  priorities  has  been 
pushed  to  the  forefront — and  with  it  in- 
evitably the  question  of  America's  role 
and  purpose  In  the  world  in  which  it 
must  continue  to  seek  the  best  means  for 
the  security  and  fulfillment  of  its  citizens. 

We  have  been  wracked  by  a  long  and 
costly  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Only 
recently  has  the  most  reasonable  course 
to  tlie  resolution  of  that  conflict  been 
firmly  outlined.  Even  with  this  prospect 
in  view,  our  attention  has  been  drawn 
increasingly  to  the  tragic  course  of 
events  in  the  J€iddle  East. 

No  matter  what  Individual  desires  may 
be.  it  should  be  obvious  that  we  cannot 
responsibly  abandon  our  position  of 
leadership  in  world  affairs.  Equally  ob- 
vious should  be  the  fact  that  among  all 
the  influences  that  this  Nation  can  bring 
to  bear,  the  military  influence  is.  and 
will  be,  a  very  impwrtant  one  that  under- 
girds  our  other  efforts. 

What  kind  of  man  do  we  need  in  this 
position,  now,  and  in  the  years  ahead? 

We  need  a  person  with  professional 
competence  and  experience — a  man  en- 
dowed with  wisdom  and  courage — a  main 
who  has  compassion  and  an  under- 
standing of  our  changing  world. 

The  voice  of  the  man  who  serves  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  will  be 


registered  in  tlie  years  ahead  not  only  in 
the  committee  rooms  of  this  Congress  but 
in  all  the  other  councils  of  our  Govern- 
ment. His  judgments  will  bear  heavily 
upon  the  extent  and  character  of  our 
military  preparedness  in  the  future. 

Against  these  requisites  how  do  we 
gage  Adm.  Thomas  M.  Moorer? 

Past  experience  and  performance  cer- 
tainly comprise  a  basic  yardstick. 

Within  his  own  service  and  during  the 
years  of  his  military  maturity,  he  has 
been  singled  out  for  the  positions  of 
heaviest  responsibility  and  greatest  de- 
mands on  the  capacity  for  forward  think- 
ing. As  Director  of  the  Long-Range  Ob- 
jectives Group  in  the  ti&vy  Headquarters 
and  then  as  commander  of  the  VS.  7tli 
Fleei  in  the  Western  Pacific  and  later 
as  commander  in  chief  of  the  entire  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet,  he  exerted  a  major  influ- 
ence on  the  shape  and  course  of  the 
Navy's  readiness  to  meet  the  coiuitry's 
expectations.  In  his  subsequent  position 
as  the  U.S.  unified  commander  of  the 
Atlantic  Area  and  the  NATO  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Atlantic,  he  dealt 
with  the  concerns  not  only  of  the  armed 
services  of  our  United  States  but  of  our 
most  Important  allies.  The  high  regard 
in  which  he  is  held  at  home  and  abroad 
is  eloquent  testimony  to  his  depth  of 
understanding  and  breadth  of  vision  in 
all  matters  military. 

Here  in  Congress  we  know  him  for  his 
counsel  and  recommendations  in  Com- 
mittee hearings  during  the  last  3  years. 
As  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  he  has  been 
positive,  forthright,  and  articulate  in 
presenting  the  point  of  view  not  only  of 
the  Navy  but  of  the  professional  core  of 
all  our  armed  services.  He  has  pointed 
out  the  challenges  to  our  national  pur- 
poses in  the  real  world  in  which  we  are 
going  to  have  to  exist  and  has  outlined 
the  risks  that  lie  before  us.  He  has  shown 
a  deep  understanding  of  all  the  forces 
at  work  in  our  society  and  throughout 
the  world.  His  sense  of  perspective  has 
gained  the  respect  of  all  who  have  been 
associated  with  him.  He  has  proven  him- 
self many  times  over  in  periods  of  na- 
tional stress  and  military  crisis.  In  a 
word,  he  epitomizes  all  the  best  that  the 
American  military  man  represents. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  man 
that  Americans  want  and  need  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Of  all  the  consequences  of  our  commit- 
ment to  the  course  of  affairs  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  most  disturbing  to  me  has  been 
the  derogation  of  the  American  military 
by  certain  vocal  segments  of  our  citi- 
zenry. These  are  the  men  upon  whom  so 
much  of  our  national  security  depends 
now  and  in  the  uncertain  future.  More 
than  ever  before,  we  need  a  man  of  wis- 
dom and  calm  judgment  to  represent 
them  in  the  Government,  before  this 
Congress,  and  before  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President,  the  times  ahead  de- 
mand that  the  men  best  equipped  and 
most  experienced  come  forth  to  help  us 
shape  our  course  into  the  perilous  fu- 
ture. The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  put  before  us  the  nomination  of 
such  a  man  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
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join  me  in  consenting  to  t  le  nomination 
of  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Mosrer  for  that 
position;  he  is  the  obviouj  choice. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  'resident,  how 
much  time  have  I  now  re  naining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  lER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  3D  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yi  !ld  30  seconds 
to  the  distinguished  Sena  or  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  accolades  that  have  been 
given  to  Admiral  Moorer  today.  I  am 
privileged  to  know  Admirs  1  Moorer  per- 
sonally. I  think  that  few  persons,  if  any. 
have  better  qualifications  U  i  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  o '  Staff. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pre  sident.  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  suppc  rt  for  Admiral 
Moorer  in  connection  wit  i  his  new  re- 
sponsibilities as  Chairmai  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  Nation  is  fortimate 
to  have  available  for  that  ij  nportant  office 
so  distinguished  a  publi<  servant.  He 
richly  deserves  this  positidn  with  all  he 
has  done  and  is  doing  for  t  he  country. 

I  have  known  Admirajl  Moorer  for 
many  years  and  followed  his  distin- 
guished career.  As  a  military  oflScer,  he 
is  skilled  in  his  own  prof  es  ;ion.  but  there 
is  nothing  narrow  al)out  h  s  profesional- 
ism.  His  breadth  of  trainii  g  and  experi- 
ence and  his  sensitivity  tc  the  full  con- 
text in  which  national  seci  irity  decision- 
making must  today  proce(  d  have  quali- 
fied Admiral  Moorer  as  a  true  military 
generalist. 

As  I  have  watched  him  (ver  the  years, 
I  have  concluded  that  he  has  the  most 
valuable  of  all  qualities,  j  udgment — the 
ability  to  make  good  de<  isions  in  the 
face  of  uncertainty. 

I  will  vote  for -the  confli  mation  of  his 
nomination  with  enthusias  tn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  SR.  Five  min- 
utes remain  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  llr.  President, 
should  any  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  have  taken  exception  to  my 
motion  desire  any  of  my  time,  I  shall 
yield  to  them,  because  I  vish  to  make 
my  final  remarks  brief  an<  1  to  the  point. 

Of  course  I  join  in  the  hii  [h  admiration 
that  other  Senators  have  ,  ust  expressed 
for  Admiral  Moorer.  And  I  wish  to  say 
concerning  my  vote  in  committee  and 
the  vote  that  I  shall  cast  n  a  few  min- 
utes in  the  Chamber  in  opi  position  to  the 
nwnination,  that  I  hold  su(  h  Senators  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  <Mr.  Stenihs),  the  Sen- 
ator frctn  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington*, 
the  Senator  from  Arizoni,  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfteld),  in  the  highest  respect. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  ('ommittee  on 
Armed  Services  mine  was  he  only  voice 
that  expressed  any  hesitancy  regarding 
the  nomination. 

Of  course  Admiral  Mooier  has  a  dis- 
tinguished record  in  the  service  of  his 
coxmtry.  He  has  merited  jvery  promo- 
tion he  has  received  and  ev  ;ry  high  posi- 
tion he  has  held. 

The  distinguished  SenaUir  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  said  it  is  un- 
believable that  anyone  would  oppose  this 
nomination  unless  he  hks  a  grudge 
against  the  military.  Well,  I  never  assail 
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the  motives  of  any  Senator.  But  as  one 
who  served  in  the  armed  services  of  our 
country  in  World  War  I  and  in  World 
War  II,  most  of  that  time  as  a  service- 
man who  never  attained  iiigher  rank  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  than  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  I,  of  course,  yield  defer- 
ence, devotion,  and  admiration  to  any 
great  serviceman  in  the  Navy  who  at- 
tains through  his  own  efforts,  intelli- 
gence, and  record  the  rank  of  admiral.  I 
have  never  expressed  any  lack  of  belief 
in  the  competency  of  Admiral  Moorer. 
and  I  shall  not  do  so.  He  is  an  outstand- 
ing admiral  in  our  Navy. 

But  I  base  my  objection  principally  on 
answers  to  a  number  of  questions  I  asked 
of  Admiral  Moorer. 

Captain  Herrick  was  the  commanding 
ofiBcer  of  the  Maddox  and  of  the  Turner 
Joy.  At  one  time  he  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered that  a  continuance  of  the  patrol 
presented  an  imacceptable  risk.  One 
question  I  asked  was:  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  Captain  Herrick  did  make  such  a 
report  at  one  time?  Admiral  Moorer 
spoke  about  this  report,  and  he  empha- 
sized that  the  Maddox  was  on  a  routine 
patrol.  It  was  disclosed  as  a  result  of  my 
inquiry,  and  it  is  disclosed  now,  that  the 
Maddox  and  the  Turner  Joy  were  on  an 
intelligence-gathering  mission  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin.  That  may  be  considered 
by  naval  officers  to  be  a  routine  patrol. 
But  to  me,  a  civilian  who  once  was  a  pri- 
vate and  later  an  oflScer  in  uniform,  that 
does  not  mean  intelligence  collecting. 

I  wish  my  vote  to  be  recorded  in  the 
negative  when  the  roll  is  called,  though 
I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  there  will 
be  very  few  if  any  other  "nay"  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible).  All  time  has  expired.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Adm.  Thomas 
H.  Moorer  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  .  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Kennedy  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings).  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) is  necessarily  absent  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  friend. 


The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gur- 
NEY),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy),  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (  Mr. 
Mathias)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  iMr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Smith),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Murphy) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78. 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


|No.   157  Ex. 

YEAS— 78 

Aiken 

Goldwater 

Mondale 

Allen 

Goodell 

Moss 

Allott 

Gore 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Grlffln 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Harris 

Pas tore 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hatneld 

Pell 

Bible 

Holland 

Percy 

Boggs 

HolUngs 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Hriiska 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Fnouye 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Saxbe 

Case 

Javito 

Schwelker 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith.  Maine 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Long 

Spong 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

McGovem 

Tower 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  N  J. 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Williams.  Del. 

Fong 

Miller 

NATS— 2 

Young,  N.  Dak 

McCarthy 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Byrd.  Va. 

Giirney 

Russell 

Cook 

Hartke 

Scott 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Smith,  III. 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Montoya 

Tydings 

Fulbrlght 

Mundt 

YarboroxiBh 

Gravel 

Murphy 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  nomination  of  Adm.  Thomas  H. 
Moorer  to  the  rank  of  admiral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  U.S.  Navy,  to 
be  admiral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 
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PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   ADDRESS   ON 
ECONOMIC     POLICY     AND     PRO- 
DUCTIVITY 
Mr.   GRIFFIN.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  the  text  of  the  address  by 

President  Nixon  on  economic  policy  and 

productivity. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Text    of    the    Live    Radio    and    Television 
Address  by  th«  PaesioENT  on   Economic 

POLICT   and   PHODOCnVITY 

Good  afternoon,  my  fellow  Americans: 
Today  I  would  like  to  share  my  thoughts 
with  you  on  three  subjects  that  reach  Into 
the  homes  and  pocketbooks  of  every  family: 
your  Job.  your  Income  and  your  cost  of  living. 
Specifically.  I  shall  announce  actions  that 
win  help  to  move  us  ahead  more  quickly  to- 
ward our  goal  of  full  employment,  economic 
growth  and  reasonable  price  stability. 
Let  us  begin  by  recognizing  these  facts; 
The  American  economy  Is  the  strongest  in 
the  world.  This  year,  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  Jobs  Is  the  highest  In  our 
history.  Even  allowing  for  taxes  and  Inflation, 
the    average    real    Income    of    Americana    Is 
higher   this  year  than  ever  before,  In  part 
liecause  of   the  Increase  In  Social  Seciulty 
benefits,  and  the  reduction  of  the  tax  sur- 
charge, which  will  end  entirely  this  month. 
In    the    light    of    that    basic    economic 
strength,  we  can  honestly  and  confidently 
face  up  to  our  current  problems. 

Unemployment  haa  increased;  the  price 
Index  continues  to  rlae;  profits  have  gone 
down;  the  stock  market  has  declined;  In- 
terest rates  are  too  high. 

Today  I  am  presenting  a  program  to  deal 
with  these  problems. 

First  we  should  recognize  the  catises  of 
our  economic  difficulties.  We  must  deal  with 
the  problems  of  a  nation  In  transition  from 
a  wartime  economy  to  a  peacetime  economy. 
Our  economy  must  consequently  make  ad- 
justments to  two  great  changes  at  the  same 
time. 

One  change  is  that  defense  spending  Is  on 
the  way  down.  For  the  first  time  In  twenty 
years,  the  Federal  government  Is  spending 
more  on  human  resource  programs  than  on 
national  defense. 

This  year  we  are  spending  $1.7  billion  less 
on  defense  than  we  were  a  year  ago;  In  the 
coming  year,  we  plan  to  spend  $5.2  billion 
less.  This  Is  more  than  a  redirection  of  re- 
sources. This  Is  an  historic  reordering  of  our 
national  priorities. 

The  cuts  in  defense  spending  mean  a  shift 
of  job  opportunities  away  from  defense  pro- 
duction to  the  kind  of  production  that  meets 
social  needs.  This  will  require  adjustment 
by  many  employees  and  businesses. 

For  example,  over  400,000  military  and 
civilian  employees  have  been  released  In 
this  past  year  by  our  armed  forces.  In  that 
time,  cutbacks  In  defense  spending  have 
reduced  Jobs  in  defense  plants  by  about 
300.000.  Taken  together,  that's  almost  three 
quarters  of  a  million  i>eople  affected  by  the 
reduction  In  defense  spending.  While  many 
of  these  workers  have  found  new  Jot>s,  It  is 
not  hard  to  see  where  much  of  the  ciirrent 
Increase  in  total  unemployment  has  come 
from. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  this  transition, 
pTV>gress  toward  a  p)eacetlme  economy  is  a 
good  sign  for  the  labor  force  and  the  busi- 
ness community.  Reduction  In  defense 
spending  gives  us  more  room  In  the  Federal 


budget  to  meet  human  needs  at  home,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  build  a  much  more  en- 
during pnoeperity. 

With  Its  tjials  and  with  its  hopes,  a  peace- 
time economy  is  clearly  on  the  way.  We  have 
already  brought  home  llS,fiOO  troops  from 
Vietnam.  Our  success  In  destroying  enemy 
supply  bases  In  Cambodia  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  go  forward  with  the  pro- 
gram for  withdrawal  of  150,000  more  men 
which  I  announced  In  my  speech  of  April 
20,  without  jeopardizing  the  lives  of  our 
men  who  will  be  brought  home  after  that. 

Our  scheduled  withdrawal  of  forces  from 
Cambodia  by  June  30  will  be  kept.  Our 
scheduled  transition  from  a  wartime  econo- 
my to  a  peacetime  consumer  economy  will 
be  kept  as  well. 

While  our  economy  adapts  to  the  reorder- 
ing of  our  national  priorities  and  resources, 
we  are  undergoing  a  second  great  change. 
We  are  trying  to  do  something  that  has 
never  been  done  before:  to  avoid  a  recession 
while  we  bring  a  major  inflation  to  an  end. 

This  Administration  took  office  after  ■ 
long  period  in  which  this  nation  lived  far 
beyond  Its  means.  In  the  decade  of  the  Six- 
ties. Federal  deficits  totalled  67  bllUon  dol- 
lars, and  the  American  consumer  was  forced 
to  pay  the  piper  in  terms  of  a  rising  spiral 
of  prices. 

Seventeen  months  ago,  we  stood  at  a  cross- 
roads of  economic  policy.  There  were  four 
roads  open  to  us — four  different  directions. 

One  was  the  road  of  runaway  inflation — 
to  do  nothing  about  government  spending 
and  rising  prices,  to  let  the  boom  go  on 
booming — until  the  bubble  burst.  That  was 
the  road  the  nation  was  taken  on  in  the 
Sixties,  and  the  people  who  suffer  most 
along  that  road  are  the  mUllons  of  Ameri- 
cans on  fixed  Incomes. 

The  road  headed  In  the  opposite  direction 
was  a  possible  choice  as  well:  to  bring  on  a 
major  recession — to  "put  the  economy 
through   the    wringer."   as   some   suggested. 

That  would  abruptly  stop  inflation,  but 
at  a  cost  in  human  terms  of  broken  careers 
and  broken  lives  that  this  nation  muat 
never  again  have  to  pay. 

A  third  choice  was  the  route  of  weige  and 
price  controls.  That  would  Ie«d  to  rationing, 
black  marketing,  total  Federal  bureaucratic 
domination,  and  It  would  never  get  at  the  real 
cause  of  inflation. 

That  left  a  fourth  choice,  to  cut  down  the 
sharp  rise  in  Federal  spending  and  to  re- 
strain the  economy  flnnly  and  steadily.  In 
that  way,  prices  would  slow  their  rise  without 
too  great  a  hardship  on  the  working  man,  the 
businessman  and  the  investor.  That  was  the 
road  or  responsibility.  That  is  the  road  we 
chose,  and  that  is  the  road  we  are  continuing 
on  today. 

Because  we  are  concerned  with  both  prices 
and  Jobs,  we  have  put  the  brakes  on  Inflation 
carefully  and  steadily. 

This  did  not  mean  that  Inflation  could  end 
without  some  slowdown  in  the  economy.  But 
we  were  willing  to  make  a  trade — to  sacrifice 
speed  In  ending  inflation  In  order  to  keep  the 
economic  slowdown  moderate. 

At  the  outset  of  oxti  fight  against  infiation, 
we  pointed  out  that  it  would  take  time  to  re- 
lieve the  heavy  spending  pressures  on  the 
economy;  after  that  beginning,  It  would  take 
more  time  to  see  those  reduced  pressures  re- 
sult in  a  slowdown  in  price  rises. 

Many  people  wonder  why  we  are  easing 
some  of  the  restraints  on  the  economy  before 
we  have  seen  dramatic  results  in  slowing 
down  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living.  Why,  they 
ask,  don't  we  keep  on  with  all  our  measures 
to  hold  down  the  economy  until  price  rises 
stop  completely? 

Let  me  put  It  this  way:  It  Is  a  little  like 
bringing  a  boat  into  a  dock.  You  turn  down 
the  power  well  before  you  get  to  the  dock 
and  let  the  boat  co«st  In.  If  you  waited  until 
you  reached  the  dock  to  turn  down  the  power 


you'd  soon  have  to  build  yourself  a  new  dock 
or  a  new  boat. 

In  the  same  way,  we're  heading  for  the 
dock  of  price  stablUty:  We  have  to  ease  up 
on  the  power  of  our  restraint  and  let  oiir 
momentum  carry  us  safely  Into  port. 

That's  why  our  independent  central  bank- 
ing system  has  seen  fit  to  ease  up  on  the 
money  supply  lately.  That  Is  why  I  relaxed 
the  cutback  on  Federally-assisted  construc- 
tion projects,  and  why  I  have  not  asked  for  a 
new  surtax. 

These  actions  are  not  a  signal  that  we  are 
giving  up  our  fight  against  inflation;  on  the 
contrary,  they  mean  that  there  was  already 
enough  power  applied  to  reach  the  dock  and 
now  we  had  better  make  sure  we  don't  dam- 
age the  boat. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  monetary  policy, 
which  permitted  no  growth  In  the  money 
supply  at  all  In  the  second  half  of  1969.  has 
now  been  relaxed.  In  the  p£3t  six  months,  the 
money  supply  has  grown  at  a  rate  of  about 
6%  a  year. 

The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem has  assured  the  nation  that  there  will 
be  enough  money  and  credit  to  meet  future 
needs,  and  that  the  orderly  expansion  of  the 
economy  will  not  be  endangered  by  a  lack 
of  UqvUdlty. 

I'm  not  asking  anyone  to  put  on  rose- 
colored  glasses.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
forces  working  against  us. 

To  make  sure  the  coming  upturn  will  not 
be  the  kind  that  brings  on  a  new  surge  of 
Inflation,  we  have  gained  control  of  the  run- 
away momentum  of  Federal  spending — ^the 
spending  that  triggered  the  rise  In  prices  in 
the  first  place. 

In  the  three  years  before  this  Administra- 
tion took  office.  Federal  spending  rose  an 
average  of  15%  a  year — ^the  sharpest  rate  of 
Increase  since  the  Korean  war.  In  the  cur- 
rent flscal  year,  we  slashed  that  rate  of  In- 
crease in  half,  to  7%.  And  In  the  coming 
year,  we  Intend  to  cut  that  rate  of  Increase 
in  spending  by  half  again. 

This  required  some  hard  decisions — Includ- 
ing the  veto  of  a  popular  appropriatl<»8 
bill — but  It  was  vital  to  win  that  battle  to 
hold  down  spending  so  that  we  could  ulti- 
mately hold  down  prices.  We  are  winning 
that  battle,  but  we  cannot  let  up  now. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  1>a«ic  economic 
road  we  have  taken  Is  the  right  road,  the 
responsible  road,  the  road  that  will  curb  the 
cost  of  living  and  lead  us  to  orderly  expan- 
sion. 

However,  we  must  face  up  to  some  diffi- 
cult problems.  The  momenttim  of  four  years 
of  Inflation  was  stronger  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. The  effect  on  unemployment  is 
greater  than  we  foresaw.  The  pace  of  our 
progress  toward  price  stability  and  high 
employment  has  not  been  quick  enough. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  now  should 
abandon  our  strategy.  It  does  mean  that  we 
must  pay  heed  to  econ<Mnlc  developments  as 
we  move  along  and  adjust  our  tactics  ac- 
cordingly. 

While  relying  basically  on  continued  mod- 
eration m  general  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icies, I  think  It  Is  now  necessary  and  timely 
to  supplement  them  with  several  more  spe- 
cific measures. 

Here  are  the  actions  I  am  taking  to  speed 
up  the  fight  against  inflation : 

First.  I  shall  appoint  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Productivity  with  representatives 
from  business,  labor,  the  public  and  govern- 
ment. 

In  general,  productivity  is  a  measure  of 
how  well  we  use  our  resources;  in  particular. 
It  means  how  much  real  value  Is  produced  by 
an  hour  of  work.  In  the  past  two  years,  pro- 
ductivity has  Increased  far  less  than  usual. 

In  order  to  achieve  price  stability,  healthy 
growth  and  a  rising  standard  of  living,  we 
must  find  ways  of  restoring  growth  to  pro- 
ductivity. 
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This  Commission's  task  will  bi 
way  toward  tbls  growth  In  197f 
years  ahead.  I  shall  direct  the 
to  give  first  priority  to  the  proh^i 
now:    we   must   achieve  a 
costs  and  productivity  that  will 
stable  prices. 

Productivity  In  the  American 
pends  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Investment  of  capital  for 
opment  and  advanced  technology 
of  all  on  the  training  and 
of  86  million  working  AmerlcsLds 

To  give  Ita  efforts  this  proper 
derstandlng,  the  Commission 
mer  bring  together  leaders  of 
government  and  the  general 
In  a  special  Presidents  Confer: 
ductlTlty. 

Second.  I  have  Instructed 
Economic  Advisers  to  prepare  a 
Sailon  Alert.  This  will  spotllgh:. 
cant  areas  of  wage  and  price 
objectively  analyze  their  impact 
level.  ThU  Inflation  Alert  will 
to  outstanding  cases  of  price  or 
and   will   be   made   public   by 
Commission  on  Productivity. 

Third,  I  am  establishing  a 
Purchasing   Review    Board.    All 
actions  will  be  reviewed  to 
Federal  purchasing  and 
costs  and  prices;   our  Import 
reviewed  to  see  how  supplies  can 
to  meet  rising  demand,  without 
here  at  home. 

L<et  me  specifically  spell  out 
and  what  I  will  not  do.  I  Intend 
the  attention  of  business  and 
need  for  increased  productlvltj . 
way   for  them   to  serve   their 
while  serving  the  public  Intere^ 
only   way   to   make   sure   that 
earnings  are  not  wiped  out  by 
of  living. 

This  Administration,  by  Its 
stralnt,  has  set  the  example  in 
we  believe  we  have  now  earned 
tials  to  call  for  similar  restraint 
ness  and  labor  to  slow  down 

Now  is  the  time  for  business 
to  take  price  actions  more 
stable  co6t  of  living,  and  now  U 
labor  to  structure  Its  wage 
achieve  a  new  stability  of  costs 

The  fight  against  infiatlon  I 
business.  If  you  act  against  the 
terest;  If  you  contribute  to 
price  or  wage  denxands — then 
against   your   own    best 
customers'  best  interests,  and 
good  business  nor  good 

If  businessmen  and 
Ing   to  raise  their  sights   by 
dema-ids — they  will  help  thems4l 
Ing  to  hold  down  everybody's  ccft 

I  believe  there  is  a  new  social 
growing  In  our  economic  systen 
of  unions  and  corporations 
for  that  social  concern  to  tak< 
q)eciflc  action  on  the  wage- 

Now,  here  is  what  I  will  not  dc 

I    will    not    take    this    natlofi 
road   of   wage    and   price 
politically  expedient  they  may 

Controls  and  rationing  may 
easy   way   out,  but  they  are 
way   In   to   more    trouble — to 
ttat  follows  when  you  try  to  c 
a  rising  head  of  steam  without 
the  fire  under  the  pot. 

Wage    and    price    controls 
a  day  of  reckoning,  and  In  so 
every  American  of  an  importadt 
freedom. 

Nor  am  I  starting  to  use 
guise.   By   that   I   mean  the 
whereby   government   makes 
nouncements  to  enforce  " 
attempt  to  dictate  specific 
without  authority  of  law. 
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to  point  the         I  realize  that  there  are  some  people  who 
and  In  the     get  satisfaction  out  of  seeing  an  Individual 
Commission     businessman   or  labor  leader  called   on  the 
ems  we  face     carpet     and     browbeaten     by     government 
between     officials.    But   we   cannot  protect   the   value 
lead  to  more     of  the  dollar  by  passing  the  buck.  That  sort 
of   grandstanding    distracts   attention    from 
the   real    cause   of   Inflation    and   can    be    a 
dangerous  misuse  of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  actions  I  have  outlined  today  are  well 
within  the  powers  of  the  President.  But  there 
are  other  actions  that  the  President  cannot 
take  alone. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  the  Congress  to 
play  politics  with  Inflation  by  passing  legis- 
lation granting  me  standby  powers  to  Im- 
pose controls  on  wages  and  prices.  The  Con- 
gress knows  I  will  not  Impose  controls^be- 
Councll  of  cause  they  would  do  far  more  harm  than 
periodic  In-      good. 

the  slgnlfi-         This  Is  the  time,  however,  for  Congress  and 

Increases  and     the    President    to   cooperate   on    a    program 

on  the  price     specifically  addressed  to  help  the  people  who 

attention      need   help    most   In    a   period   of   economic 

Increases      transition. 

Jie   National  Here  Is  that  program: 

First,  to  provide  more  help  now  to  those 
workers  who  have  lost  Jobs,  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  pass    legislation  I  proposed   nearly 
a  year  ago   to  expand  and   strengthen  our 
unemployment  insurance  system.  This  legis- 
lation would  cover  almost  five  million  more 
people  who  lack  this  protection  now.  and  the 
system  would  be  made  more  responsive  to 
changing  economic  conditions.  In   addition. 
Individual   States   would   be  eligible   for  ex- 
panded Federal  support  if  they  passed  com- 
plementary legislation  to  lengthen  the  time 
a  person  out  of  work  could  receive  benefits. 
Second,  to  help  those  in  need  of  Job  train- 
ing. I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  the  Man- 
power Training  Act  which  provides  an  auto- 
matic increase  In  manpower  training  funds 
In  times  of  high  unemployment.  I  submitted 
pending  re-      this   proposal   to  the   Congress   ten  months 
past  year;      ^go.    I    ask    for    full    appropriation    for    the 
the  creden-      office   of   Economic   Opportunity   and   I   re- 
from  busl-      quest    the    Congress    to    provide    at    once    a 
mlatlon.  supplemental  budget  of  $50,000,000  to  pro- 

it  every  level      ynje  useful  training  and  support  to  young 
with  a      people  who  are  out  of  school  for  the  summer 
the  time  for      months. 

to  better         Third,  to  further  protect  the  small  investor. 

I  support  the  establishment  of  an  Insurance 

corporation  with  a  Federal  backstop  to  guard 

the   investor    against    losses    that    could    be 

caused  by  financial  difficulties  of  brokerage 

houses.  While  it  does  not  affect  the  equity 

risk  that  Is  always  present  In  stock  market 

Investment,  It  will  assure  the  investor  that 

the  stability  of  the  securities  Industry  Itself 

are  wUl-     does  not  become  cause  for  concern. 

(cowering  their         Fourth,    to   relieve    the   worries   of   many 

ves  by  help-      ©f  our  older  citizens  living  on  fixed  incomes.  I 

of  living.         urge  the  Congress  to  pass  my  proposal  to  tie 

•esponslblllty     Social  Security  benefit*  to  the  cost  of  living. 

on  the  part     This    proposal,    passed    by    the    House    and 

is  the  time     awaiting  Senate  action  for  the  i>aet  month, 

the  form  of      »-iu   keep   the   burden   of   the   fight   against 

front.  Inflation  from  falling  on  those  least  able  to 

afford  It. 
down    the         Fifth,  to  stimulate  an  industry  bearing  the 
however     brunt  of  high  Interest  rates,  I  strongly  sup- 
<eem.  ported  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 

seem  like  an      1970.    This   would    attract   as   much   as   six 
ri  tally  an  easy      billion  dollars  Into  the  housing  market  In  the 
1  he  explosion     coming  fiscal  year.  More  than  a  third  of  a 
I  amp  a  Ud  on      million    famlUes    need    this    legislation    for 
urnlng  down      home  financing  now:  the  resulting  new  con- 
struction of  more  than  200,000  houses  will 
postpone     also  help  provide  many  new  Jobs.  I  urge  the 
they  rob     House  to  act  promptly  on  the  housing  bill 
part  of  his     passed    unanimously    by    the    Senate,    and 
awaiting    action    for    three    months    In    the 
cofctroU  In  dis-      House. 

kind  of  policy         Sixth,  to  help  the  small  businessman  who 
executive   pro-      finds  It  difficult  to  get  necessary  credit.  I  have 
In  an     asked  the  Congress  for  greater  authority  for 
and  wages     the  Small  Business  Administration  to  stimu- 
late banks  and  others  to  make  loans  to  small 
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businesses  at  lower  Interest  rates.  1  sub- 
mitted this  legislation  to  the  Congress  three 
months  ago. 

Seventh,  to  strengthen  our  railroad  In- 
dustry. I  am  asking  for  legislation  that  will 
enable  the  E>epartnient  of  Transportation  to 
provide  emergency  assistance  to  railroads  In 
financial  difficulties.  I  am  also  urging  the 
Independent  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  give  prompt  attention  to  the  urgent 
financial  problems  of  this  Industry. 

And  finally,  to  curb  Inflationary  pressures 
throughout  our  economy,  I  call  upon  the 
Congress  to  Join  me  In  holding  down  govern- 
ment spending  to  avoid  a  large  budget  defi- 
cit. This  requires  a  new  restraint  on  spend- 
ing programs  and  the  passage  of  the  reve- 
nue-producing proposals  I  have  already 
made. 

There  Is  an  old  and  cynical  adage  that 
says  that  In  an  election  year,  the  smart 
politician  votes  for  all  bills  to  spend  money 
and  votes  against  all  bills  to  raise  taxes. 

But  in  this  election  year  of  1970.  that  old 
adage  cannot  apply.  The  American  people 
will  see  through  any  attempt  by  anyone  to 
play  politics  with  their  cost  of  living.  When- 
ever a  member  of  Congress  displays  the 
Imagination  to  Introduce  a  bill  that  calls  for 
more  spending,  let  him  display  the  courage 
to  Introduce  a  bill  raising  the  taxes  to  pay 
for  that  program. 

Long  before  the  art  of  economics  had  a 
name,  it  was  called  "political  arithmetic  " 
The  American  people  expect  their  elected 
officials  to  do  their  political  arithmetic 
honestly. 

The  actions  I  have  taken  today,  together 
with  the  proposals  I  have  made,  are  needed 
now  to  help  us  through  this  time  of  transi- 
tion. 

I  believe  this  Is  the  right  program  at  the 
right  time  for  the  right  purpose.  There  Is  no 
more  Important  goal  than  to  curb  Inflation 
without  permitting  severe  disruption.  This  Is 
an  activist  administration,  and  should  new 
developments  call  for  new  action  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  shall  take  the  action  needed  to  attain 
that  goal. 

Before  I  close  today.  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  broader  view  of  the  significance  of 
what  is  happening  In  the  American  economy. 

We  have  more  at  stake  here  than  a  jkjssI- 
ble  difference  of  one  or  two  tenths  of  a  per- 
centage point  In  the  price  level  in  1970.  All 
of  us  have  to  make  decisions  now  which  will 
profoundly  affect  the  survival  of  a  free  eco- 
nomic system  throughout  the  world. 

Industrial  countries  around  the  world  all 
face  the  problem  of  Inflation.  By  solving  our 
problem  here  without  throwing  away  our 
freedom,  we  shall  set  an  example  that  will 
have  great  Impact  on  the  kind  of  economic 
system  others  choose. 

Our  free  economic  system  has  produced 
enormous  benefits  for  the  American  people. 
The  United  SUtes.  with  ICr  of  the  free 
world's  population,  produces  40''^  of  the  free 
world's  output.  We  did  not  gain  that  produc- 
tion power  by  shackling  our  free  economic 
system. 

The  average  American  has  the  highest  real 
per  capita  disposable  income  In  the  world, 
and  It  Is  higher  today  than  ever  before  In  our 
history.  He  did  not  reach  that  height  by 
turning  over  his  economic  freedom  to  the 
government. 

In  the  next  five  years,  and  In  real  terms. 
the  American  consumer  will  be  able  to  buy 
almost  20"^  more  than  he  does  today.  To 
reach  that  attainable  goal,  we  need  no  arti- 
ficial dependence  on  the  production  of  the 
weapons  of  war — on  the  contrary,  we  will 
all  share  much  more  fully  in  a  peacetime 
prosperity. 

As  I  see  it,  prosperity  Is  not  a  period  of  good 
times  between  periods  of  hard  times — that's 
false  prosperity,  with  people  riding  high  but 
riding  for  a  fall. 

Nor  is  prosperity  a  time  when  the  well-to- 
do  become  better  off  while  everyone  else  stays 
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the  same  of  falls  behind — that's  partial  pros- 
perity, and  It  only  widens  the  gap  between 
our  people. 

The  true  prosperity  that  I  envision  offers 
a  new  fairness  to  our  national  life. 

We  are  working  toward  a  system  that  will 
provide  "Job  Justice" — open  and  equal  op- 
portunity for  every  man  and  woman  to  build 
a  good  career. 

We  are  working  toward  a  system  that  re- 
places the  old  upe  and  downs  with  a  new 
steadiness  of  economic  growth  within  our  ca- 
pacity to  produce  efficiently. 

We  are  working  toward  a  system  that  will 
deliver  a  higher  standard  of  living  to  a  peo- 
ple living  in  peace. 

That  Is  the  hope  offered  by  a  modern  free 
enterprise  system — not  managed  by  govern- 
ment and  not  ignored  by  government,  but 
helped  by  a  government  that  creates  the 
climate  for  steady,  healthy  growth. 

As  we  move  forward  into  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. I  am  confident  that  we  will  achieve  the 
only  kind  of  prosperity  that  counts — the 
prosperity  that  lasts,  the  prosperity  that  can 
be  shared  by  every  American. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  we  could 
have  3  minutes,  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole).  I  just  want  to  make  a  very  brief 
comment  on  the  President's  economic 
address. 

Within  the  policies  the  President  has 
set  for  himself,  the  economic  speech 
gives  and  also  seeks  some  real  action  on 
the  inflation-recession  front.  I  believe, 
of  course,  that  until  we  know  we  are  on 
the  way  out  of  Vietnam  quite  promptly, 
we  really  cannot  make  any  major  change 
in  the  economy.  The  President  hais  not 
given  us  any  drastic  medicine,  but  I  do 
welcome  his  emphasis  on  productivity, 
which  is  really  the  core  of  American 
strength,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  now 
instruct  the  Treasury  to  match  his  words 
on  the  appointment  of  a  highly  desirable 
commission  with  a  revision  and  moderni- 
zation of  the  depreciation  schedules  for 
equipment. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  I  express  great  satisfaction 
that  the  President  has  adopted  our  in- 
comes policy  and  will  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished periodically — that  is,  every 
month — the  implications  of  wage  and 
price  decisions  having  a  major  inflation- 
ary impact. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy). 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent has  issued  a  challenge  to  Congress. 

I,  for  one,  accept  that  challenge  with 
respect  to  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  importance  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 

First,  I  pledge  to  do  everything  within 
my  power  to  expedite  the  passage  of  any 
measure  affecting  the  economy  of  the 
country. 

This  morning,  we  finished  hearings  on 
the  Small  Business  Administration  legis- 
lation which  was  advanced  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  we  will  try  to  move  it  forward 
in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Second,  I  renew  the  pledge  I  made 
several  months  ago,  that  I  will  not  in- 
troduce any  spending  measure  that  goes 
beyond  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget's   level  or   the  administration's 


budget  level  without  showing  how  other 
cuts  can  be  made  to  offset  these  addi- 
tional expenditures  or  how  increased 
revenues  can  be  brought  in. 

Third.  I  renew  my  pledge  to  bring  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  from  time  to 
time,  cuts  in  the  proposed  1971  fiscal  year 
budget.  These  cuts  could  total  $4  billion 
to  $5  billion,  so  that  we  can  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  fiscal  1971. 

I  fully  support  the  President's  decision 
not  to  propose  wage  and  price  controls. 
I  think  that  would  be  self-defeating,  as 
they  could  not  be  enforced. 

I  am  very  much  pleased,  indeed,  that 
the  President  did  accept  the  proixjsal 
advanced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the 
other  Republican  Senators  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  have  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  publicize  the  im- 
plications of  wage  and  price  decisions  or 
proposals  advanced  by  companies  and 
unions. 

The  moral  persuasion  of  the  Presi- 
dency should  be  behind  any  unconscion- 
able increase  in  wages  or  prices.  The 
pressure  of  the  moral  persuasion  of  the 
President  should  be  enough  to  advance 
the  national  interest  without  the  neces- 
sity for  wage  and  price  controls. 

Increases  in  productivity  are  the  only 
real  way  for  wage  increases  to  be  earned. 
That  is  the  only  way  we  can  insure  that 
unnecessary  price  incresises  not  be  en- 
acted. This  is  the  way  to  increase  real 
income  and  not  by  phony  inflationary 
increases,  as  we  have  seen  over  the  past 
3  years. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  listening 
to  the  President's  speech  this  noon,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  his  general  tone  of  confi- 
dence in  the  state  of  the  economy  and, 
at  the  same  time,  his  willingness  to  face 
up  to  its  problems. 

It  was  a  realistic  speech,  neither  overly 
optimistic  nor  overly  pessimistic. 

Even  more  importantly,  it  was  a  speech 
that  told  the  American  people  again  that 
President  Nixon  is  prepared  to  meet  our 
domestic  challenges  in  the  same  way  that 
he  meets  challenges  abroad — with  cour- 
age and  a  handheaded  toughness  that 
augers  well  for  our  country  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Like  the  President,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  taken  the  right  road  and 
the  responsible  road  In  restoring  stabil- 
ity and  noninflationary  growth  to  the 
economy. 

But,  like  him,  I  am  also  convinced  that 
there  are  other  steps  that  must  be  taken 
to  insure  that  we  obtain  that  stability. 

I  think  that  the  President  has  recom- 
mended and  proposed  some  worthwhile 
actions. 

The  National  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity is»certainly  a  step  toward  involving 
all  parts  of  the  economy  in  the  effort  to 
make  it  work  properly. 

An  inflation  alert  will  certainly  point 
the  finger  at  the  hot  spots  in  the  econ- 
omy and  this  must  be  done. 

The  Regiilations  and  Purchasing  Re- 
view Board  will  certainly  help  hold  Gov- 
ernment spending  down  and  thus  help 
hold  inflation  down. 

All  of  these  are  worthwhile  steps  the 
President  can  take. 


But  he  has  also  recommended  steps 
the  Congress  can  take  alone.  I  hope  that 
we  will  do  so.  The  state  of  the  economy 
Is  everybody's  business.  Inflation  and  re- 
cession alike  affect  us  all. 

It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  do  what  we  can 
to  combat  these  twin  economic  evils. 

The  President  is  doing  his  part.  I  hope 
that  we  will  do  ours. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


THE  MOST  "INVOLVED  "  NURSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Nurses  Association  several 
weeks  ago  honored  their  most  "involved 
nurse"  at  their  convention  in  Florida. 
Montana  is  indeed  proud  that  this  year's 
honor  goes  to  Miss  Audra  Pambrun,  a 
member  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Tribe. 

Miss  Pambnm  is  the  director  of  com- 
munity health  aids  for  the  OfQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  community  ac- 
tion program  in  Browning.  Miss  Pam- 
bnm is  a  devoted  public  servant  and  is 
most  deserving  of  this  recognition.  The 
June  issue  of  Hospital  Management  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  on  this  year's 
award  winner.  Interestingly,  the  editor 
of  Hospital  Management  is  a  former 
resident  of  Montana,  having  been  born 
in  Glendive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  by  Vernon 
Spencer  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HospriAL  Management  SALtrrES  Award  Win- 
neb  Miss  Axtdra  PAMBRtTN,  R.N.,  as  Amexi- 
can  NtJBSES'  Association  Most  "Involved" 

NtTRSE 

(By  Vernon  Spencer,  P.A.C.H.A.,  PA.P.H.A. 
and  Raymond  B.  Beclcb) 

(EorroB's  Note. — The  basis  for  this  story 
began  the  last  week  of  February.  1970,  when 
a  brief  article  in  Glendive,  Montana's  The 
Ranger-Review  announced  that  Miss  Pam- 
brun had  been  selected  from  nine  Montana 
nominees  named  by  the  Montana  Nurses'  As- 
sociation to  enter  the  national  contest  at 
Miami,  Florida.  May  3-8,  1970  Writing  the 
story  became  truly  national  in  scope  with 
Mr.  Beclch  doing  the  preliminary  interview- 
ing and  writing  in  Montana  followed  by  tele- 
phone interviews  in  Chicago.  Florida,  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  and  New  York  City.  We  are 
proud  to  present  this  brief  profile  of  an  out- 
standing young  nurse  who  has  distinguished 
herself  of  the  unselfish  motivation  and  per- 
sonal Involvement  with  the  community 
health  of  her  fellow  Blackfeet  Indians.  We 
wish,  particularly,  to  thank  Miss  Ann  Warner, 
American  Nurses'  Association,  for  her  Invalu- 
able help  In  gathering  many  of  the  facts  for 
the  article.) 

Mlso  Audra  Pambrun,  a  member  of  Mon- 
tana's Blackfeet  Indian  Tribe,  became  the 
first  winner  of  the  national  award  sponsored 
by  the  American  Nurses'  Association  (ANA) 
for  the  registered  nurse  giving  the  most  ex- 
ceptional performance  in  improving  either 
the  health,  social  or  economic  climates  of  the 
community. 

The  award  was  financed  by  the  Schering 
Corporation  and  presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  J. 
Ingolia,  vice  president  and  generta  manager 
of  Schering  Laboratories,  at  the  American 
Nurses'  Association  national  convention  In 
Miami.  Florida,  on  May  6.  1970. 

Miss  Pambrun,  the  director  of  community 
health  aides  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity's  Community  Action  Program   in 
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Browning.  Montana  at  the  edgi 
National  Park,  received  82.000 
ately  stated  she  was  donating 
the  award  to  Montana's  first  cl 
tlon  center  which  she  originated 
as  a  result  of  her  concern  for 
clde  rate  among  the  Kackfeet 
The  center  Is  manned  by  aides 
supervised  by  Miss  Pambrun. 

"Suicide  on  this  million  and 
reservation   Is   devastating. 
Bald.  "The  Blaekfeet  Tribe,  of 
a  member,  consists  of  a 
Indian  Americans,  about  6.000 
on  the  reservation.  One-half  of  t 
on  the  reservation  Is  xxnder  20 
Suicide  Is  primarily  among  thosi 
21  years  of  age  with  those  15  tc 
age  being  the  crlUcal  group.  Thl( 
shows  an  almost  47  percent  high 
the  offlclal  national  rate  for  sulc 
Miss  Pambrun  Is  responsible 
tory   of    1.500.000   acres    with    a 
7.000   BlacJtfeet  Indians.   Every 
drives  2.000  miles  to  visit  at 
least  50  families.  She  has  trained 
mostly  Indians,  to  work  as 
She    and    her    aides    visit 
home  on  the  BUckfeet  reserv 
such  services  as  transportation 
vatlon  hospital  for  Inpatient 
care,  housing  repair  and 

Miss    Pambrun's    crisis    center 
m  crises  of  all  types  and 
ing  the  center  is  seen  by  some 
son.  i.e.:  a  clergyman,  a 
She  stressed   that  the  average 
the  Blackfeet  Indians  Is  only  45 
as  a  result  of  their  hazardous 
tlons.  Thus,  she  has  given  her 
fotir  priorities:  Mental  Health, 
ventlon,  Maternal  and  Child  "' 
Health. 

"Suicide  among  Indians  of 
never  a  problem;   It  was  u 
Pambrun  emphasized.  "Today 
Is  of  an  extreme  nature.  The 
cldes  relate  that  they  can  not 
conflict   between   their   Indian 
the  so-called  mainstream 
which  surrounds  them.  Indians 
minority  groups,  have  a  deeply 
•Ire  to  prove  themselves  whole 
successful  without  ceasing  to 
overall  consideration  of  this 
one  to  believe  that  the  issue  is 
Ity.  The  Indian  >outh  lacks 
of  Indians  functioning  in 
knowledge  of  his  past,  great 

After  Miss  Pambrun  was 
tional  winner  in  the  ana  si-nr- 
Search.  she  began  a  whirlwind 
first  trip  to  the  Eastern  Unite^ 
May  13.  she  was  the  personal 
Richard  M.  Nixon  at  the  White 
Miss  Pambrun  showed  Mrs 
ment  poster  and  a  color  motion 
•will  be  the  focal  point  of  a 
paign  to  Improve  health  service  i 
and  motion  picture  were 
ANA  by  the  Schering  Corporatlo^ 
brun  proudly  revealed  that 
very   gracious  lady   and   she 
deal  about  nursing.  She  took 
through  the  White  House 
very  thrilled." 

The  following  day.  Miss 
Ing  New  York  City  where  she 
on  NBC's  The  Today  Show. 
ferred  to  her  as  "The  Florence 
the  Frontier."  Mr.  Downs  said. 
150th  anniversary  of  Florence 
birth  and  great  nurses,  such  as 
brun.  personify  the  Florence  "" 
dltlon.  I  am  proud  to  salute  a 
quently  has  nursed  the  sick  In 
there  Is  only  sky  for  a  roof 
floor.  .  .  ." 

As  this  salute  goes  to  press 
returns  to  her  native  Montana 
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day,  May  16,  1970  was  declared  "Audra  Pam- 
hrun  Day"  for  the  entire  state  of  Montana 
by  Its  Governor.  Forrest  Anderson. 
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MICHIGAN    VIETNAM    VETERANS 
VIEWS  ON  U.S.  ROLE  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Muskegon  Chronicle  of  Thursday,  June 
4.  1970,  contains  a  most  thoughtful  arti- 
cle written  by  Kenneth  J.  Rop,  of  Mus- 
kegon, a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Rop,  now  a  graduate  student 
in  international  affairs  at  George  Wash- 
ington University,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EX-RESroENT  PKELS  TKI  XJtiTTB)  STATES  ABOtTT 
To  FOBSAKX  Fkeeoom 
(By  Kenneth  J.  Rop) 
(Note. — Kenneth   J.  Rop.   a   former  Mus- 
kegonlte  who  served  In  the  Peace  Corps  and 
is  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  war,  writes  In 
this  article  his  "voice  of  concern"  for  Amer- 
ica. He  Is  now  residing  in  Arlington,  Va.,  and 
Is  a  graduate  student  In  international  aSalrs 
at  George  Washington  University.) 

I  am  writing  this  In  the  hope  that  per- 
haps— amidst  the  flurry  of  student  protest 
and  senatorial  rhetoric — a  voice  of  concern 
may  somewhere  find  expression  In  the 
media. 

Since    leaving    Muskegon.    I    have    served 

with  the  Peace  Corps  in  Africa,  I  have  been 

In  Czechoslovakia  and  on  the  other  side  of 

^the  Berlin  Wall  and  I  have  served  In  the 

military  In  Vietnam. 

I  can  sympathize  with  American  students 
who  find  their  lives  disrupted  by  the  con- 
flict in  Asia.  I  can  sympathize  with  and  sup- 
port the  black  man  In  his  struggle  for  Jus- 
tice and  equality.  But  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  America  Is  alwut  to  take  the  wrong 
road  In  the  course  of  history.  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  America,  while  turning  toward 
her  domestic  dlfflculties.  Is  about  to  forsake 
the  cause  of  freedom  In  the  world  that  Ilea 
beyond  her  national  frontiers.  As  I  walk 
down  the  streets  of  my  campus,  I  see  win- 
dows smashed,  posters  and  paint  splatted  on 
buildings,  and  a  private  automobile  burned 
out.  I  hear  voices  calling  the  President  oT 
this  country  a  liar,  a  man  with  a  mental  and 
moral  void,  a  "fascist  pig, "  and  a  'f  .  .  .  Ing 
Imperialist."  Yesterday  I  overheard  a  gather- 
ing of  very  young  undergraduates  discussing 
the  best  course  toward  achieving  a  revolu- 
tion in  America  that  would  bring  us  up  to 
the  standards  of  Fidel  Castro  and  Mao  Tse- 
tung  (albeit  a  very  small  group  of  students). 
Amidst  all  these  cries  of  outrage,  I  recalled 
that  time  In  1966  when  I  passed  through 
Checkpoint  Charlie  Into  East  Berlin.  I  re- 
called the  barrier  gates,  the  brick  walls,  the 
barbed  wire,  the  tank  traps,  the  East  Ger- 
man guards  looking  down  from  windows 
with  the  menacing  muzzles  of  their  machine 
guns  aimed  at  that  small  breach  In  the  wall. 
But,  most  of  all,  I  remember  a  large  poster 
on  the  wall  of  a  West  Berlin  building  that 
faced  directly  Into  the  east.  On  that  poster 
was  the  photograph  of  a  young  East  Ger- 
man hanging  from  the  barbed  wire  with  bis 
life's  blood  flowing  to  the  ground.  The  words 
of  that  p>08ter  were  a  simple,  deflant,  "Free- 
dom Shall  Not  End  Here."  I  recalled,  too. 
those  Vietnamese  Christians  who  fled  the 
North  in  1954  In  order  that  they  might  flnd 
sanctuary — sanctuary  to  live  their  lives  and 
worship  their  God  without  fear  of  repres- 
sion and  terror.  I  recaUed  the  Cubans  among 
whom  my  wife  works  as  a  Public  Health 
nurse,  who  chose  to  leave  Castro's  "para- 
dise"  with   nothing  but   the   clothes   upon 


their  backs,  in  refugee  planes.  In  small  boats, 
m  trucks  crashing  through  the  gates  of 
Ouantanamo  under  a  hall  of  gunfire.  I  re- 
called the  pictures  of  bloody  Budapest  in 
1956  and  the  anguish  of  Czechoslovakia  In 
1968  as  well  as  the  many  bodies  floating  down 
tlie  river  from  Canton  to  Honk  Kong  not 
long  ago. 

I  asked  myself  whether  the  protest  here 
did  have  a  point — that  we  should  concen- 
trate on  our  Internal  problems,  that  we 
should  seek  Justice  for  our  minorities  at 
home  and  not  expend  our  treasure  In  South- 
east Asia.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
motives  were  valid  .  .  .  that  the  young  were. 
Indeed,  genuinely  concerned.  But  more  than 
that,  the  feeling  struck  me  that  if  I  showed 
grief,  shock,  and  outrage  over  the  fate  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  then  I  must  show  that 
same  grief,  shock,  and  outrage  over  the  fate 
of  the  young  German  In  his  death  throes 
only  Inches  from  precious  freedom.  That 
young  German  also  had  a  dream  ...  a  dream 
not  far  different  from  that  of  Dr.  King.  If 
Martin  Luther  King  Is  my  brother,  then  that 
young  lad  Is  also  my  brother.  Is  not  this 
world  of  advanced  technology  so  small  that 
every  man  Is.  Indeed,  a  brother?  But  now  you 
ask  me  to  choose  between  one  brother  and 
another.  How  do  I  choose?  Do  I  make  the 
choice  on  the  basis  that  one  Uves  In  Muske- 
gon and  the  other,  perhaps.  In  Saigon?  Do  I 
make  the  choice  on  the  basis  of  the  national- 
ity stamped  on  a  man's  passport?  Do  I  choose 
the  one  who  lives  down  the  block  or  the  one 
who,  by  a  stroke  of  fate,  lives  many  miles 
away? 

It  Is  evident  that  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility to  help  both  brothers  la  going  to  de- 
mand sacrifice  on  our  part.  But  has  not  the 
defense  of  justice  and  liberty  always  exacted 
the  price  of  sacrifice?  Has  this  not  been  so 
for  Americana  since  that  very  day  when  a 
little  band  of  men  assembled  on  the  green 
at  Lexington?  And  Is  not  the  greatest  sacrifice 
the  one  that  Is  made  unselfishly  to  help  an- 
other? I  am  leery  of  the  argument  that  Viet- 
nam Is  not  In  our  national  security  Interests. 
After  all  this  time  are  we  now  to  sink  again 
into  the  narrow  confines  of  "national  se- 
curity interests"?  Is  there  never  to  be  a 
higher  motive  than  self-interest  In  this 
bleeding  world?  How  easy  It  Is  to  sell  the 
freedom  of  another  In  order  to  seek  one's 
own  domestic  well-being.  If  we  walk  out  on 
our  Asian  brothers,  for  example,  how  easy 
It  win  be.  when  the  chips  are  down,  to  walk 
out  on  a  brave.  Utile  Israel — flghUng  only  for 
a  chance  to  survive.  Someday  we  may  even 
flnd  It  easy  to  walk  out  on  each  other!  How 
utterly  perplexing  that  some  of  our  own  lead- 
ers and  some  of  our  European  allies  castigate 
us  for  our  efforts  In  Vietnam  while  they  sit 
comfortably  under  the  protective  shade  of 
American  military  strength. 

An  American  abdication  of  our  role  In 
Southeast  Asia  will  not  cause  the  menace  of 
totalitarianism  to  fade  mysteriously  away. 
It  will  not  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  the  commu- 
nist system  thrives  on  blood.  It  eliminates  all 
those  with  unorthodox  views  and  molds  the 
remaining  ones  Into  pitiful  remnants  of  true 
human  spirit.  It  atomizes  society  and  con- 
trols the  Isolated  Individual  through  the 
threat  of  terror.  It  puts  a  wall  between  us 
and  the  millions  trapped  behind  It.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  stote  of  weapons  technology 
does  not  allow  us  to  help  a  Hungary  or  a 
Czechoslovakia  without  risking  the  conse- 
quences of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  All  we  can 
do  Is  hope  that  the  heart  of  the  movement  in 
Moscow  and  Peking  will  rot  and  disintegrate. 
But  we  can  strive  to  prevent  the  fall  of  addi- 
tional millions  before  this  creeping  Infection. 
We  can.  like  John  F.  Kennedy,  stand  tall  and 
proclaim  that  we,  too,  are  not  Just  Americans, 
but  also  Berliners! 

If,  perhaps,  some  of  those  nations  that  we 
term  "free"  appear  to  be  authoritarian,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  the  Thleu  regime  in 
South    Vietnam,    we    must    remember    that 
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democracy  la  not  something  that  Is  easily 
fabricated  in  an  underdeveloped  coimtry. 
especially  one  that  is  torn  by  war.  But  at 
least,  with  the  vital  advantage  of  true  na- 
tional Independence,  these  peoples  have  a 
fighting  chance  to  build  an  egalitarian  so- 
ciety. This  is  not  so  for  those  supposedly 
■independent"  states  in  the  communist 
world.  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine spelled  that  out  very  clearly.  Much  has 
been  made  over  the  "Independence"  of  North 
Vietnam  from  Communist  China.  But  do  you 
Imagine  that  Peking  would  be  willing  to  see 
a  transformation  of  North  Vietnamese  society 
any  more  than  Moscow  was  able  to  counte- 
nance such  actlonlsms  In  Prague? 

If  we  step  aside,  then  every  chunk  torn  out 
of  the  Free  World  will  also  be  turned  out  of 
the  soul  of  America.  As  the  greatest  of  the 
free  nations,  we,  like  Pontius  PUate,  will  be 
unable  to  really  and  truly  wash  the  blood  off 
our  hands. 


NEW     YORK     CASE     ILLUSTRATES 
ABUSIVE  USE  OP  UNION  FINES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  a  year  nowThS^Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Has  had  pending  be- 
fore it  a  bill  introduced  by  me  and  Sen- 
ator Fannin  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  it  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  any  labor  organiza- 
tion to  Impose  any  fine  or  other  economic 
sanction  against  any  person  for  exercis- 
ing his  right  not  to  engage  in  concerted 
activities  or  for  invoking  any  process  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

A  case  from  the  State  of  New  York  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  which  I 
feel  points  up  vividly  why  S.  1946  should 
be  approved  by  committee  and  sped  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  our  consid- 
eration. 

That  case  involves  fines  of  $3,000  levied 
by  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists and  Aerospace  Workers,  AFL- 
CIO.  customarily  referred  to  as  the  lAM. 
against  three  of  its  members  who  were 
employed  by  the  airlines  in  New  York. 
I  would  like  to  review  briefly  the  facts 
of  that  case  as  I  understand  them. 

The  three  defendants  in  the  case  were 
members  in  good  standing  of  lAM's 
Lodge  1894  which  has  a  union  shop 
agreement  with  the  airlines  at  La- 
Guardia  and  Kennedy  airports  in  New 
York.  In  fact,  two  of  them  were  elected 
to  positions  in  the  union.  They  under- 
stood the  import  of  their  membership 
and  participation  in  the  union  and  of  its 
role  as  bargaining  agent  for  the  airline 
employees. 

However,  the  three  defendants  ap- 
parently ran  afoul  of  the  union  leader- 
ship back  in  1962  when  they  participated 
in  the  formation  of  a  rival  group,  the 
Aircraft  Mechanics  Fraternal  Associa- 
tion— AMFA.  That  organization  made 
application  for  craft  separation  from  the 
lAM,  but  the  National  Mediation  Board 
turned  it  down. 

About  5  years  later,  the  defendants 
participated  in  a  move  by  AMFA  to  re- 
place LAM  as  bargaining  agent  for  the 
mechanics  working  for  National  Airlines 
in  New  York. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  statu- 
tory process  of  the  labor  laws,  such  ac- 
tivities would  clearly  fall  under  the  right 
of  employees  to  move  for  decertification 
of  a  union  that  has  become  unresponsive 
to  Its  members.  As  I  tmderstand  facts  of 


this  case,  the  three  airline  mechanics 
thought  the  AMFA  would  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs  than  the  lAM, 
and  consequently  they  took  action  to 
win  recognition  for  the  new  group. 

The  lAM.  however,  equated  this  ac- 
tion to  "treason"  and  brought  charges 
against  the  three  men  for  participat- 
ing in  dual  unionism.  The  allegations 
were  that  the  three  men  tried  to  destroy 
the  lAM  local  while  they  held  office  in 
it.  The  men  were  tried  by  the  imion  in 
accordance  with  procedures  set  out  in 
its  constitution.  They  were  adjudged 
guilty  and  the  fines  were  imposed.  The 
defendants  refused  to  pay  the  $3,000. 
and  although  the  imion  made  no  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  their  employ- 
ment or  cause  their  discharge,  It  did 
bring  suit  in  the  New  York  State  courts 
to  collect  the  fines. 

Unfortunately,  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  would  allow  this  court  action,  and 
the  mechanics  may  yet  be  forced  to  pay 
the  fines.  Under  the  NLRB's  infamous 
Allis-Chalmers  ruling,  which  was  up- 
held by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  imions 
may  sue  in  the  State  courts  to  collect 
such  fines.  The  Board  and  the  Court 
reasoned  in  Allls-Chalmers  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  did  not  apply  to  a  un- 
ion's internal  affairs,  and  that  union 
fines  were  internal  matters  which  did 
not  violate  the  "coerce  or  restrain"  pro- 
hibition of  Taft-Hartley.  S.  1946.  which 
would  prohibit  union  fines,  is  designed 
to  correct  this  indefensible  reasoning 
and  restore  the  true  intent  of  Taft- 
Hartley  to  protect  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees. The  Allis-Chalmers  decision  re- 
duced the  status  of  any  individual  union 
member  from  that  of  a  substantially  free 
man  to  that  of  a  union  puppet. 

We  must  remember  that  labor  organi- 
zations operating  under  union  shop 
agreements  are  not  voluntary  associa- 
tions. Prof.  Clyde  W.  Summers,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Yale  University  Law  School 
faculty  smd  a  noted  authority  on  labor 
law.  dealt  succinctly  with  this  problem  in 
"Union  Democracy  and  Union  Disci- 
pline," NYU  5th  Annual  Conference  on 
Labor  443.  459-460  (1952) : 

A  union,  however.  Is  not  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation. A  worker  does  not  have  a  free 
choice  whether  he  shall  come  within  Its 
power,  nor  can  he  readily  escape  its  reach. 
The  union  as  bargaining  agent  represents  all 
employees  in  the  unit,  whether  they  are 
members  or  not.  It  helps  determine  for  each 
and  every  one  his  hours,  his  wages,  his 
seniority,  his  vacation  and  his  retirement. 
A  worker  does  not  voluntarily  submit  him- 
self to  Its  control,  but  Is  bound  by  Its  decision 
regardless  of  his  choice.  His  only  escai>e  Is  to 
quit  his  job  and  seek  work  elsewhere — and 
be  governed  by  another  union!  Unions  are 
not  only  Involuntary  associations  but  obtain 
a  substantial  measure  of  their  compulsory 
jurisdiction  over  Individuals  from  the  law 
Itself.  Labor  relations  acts,  both  federal  and 
state,  compel  the  employer  to  give  the  union 
exclusive  bargaining  rights,  and  the  Individ- 
ual is  legally  barred  from  asserting  his 
independence. 

Union-shop  agreements  are  not  re- 
quired by  the  law;  they  are  permitted  by 
the  law.  Many  imions  have  been  able  to 
rely  on  voluntarism  and  not  the  coercion 
of  compulsion.  Others,  however,  have 
resorted  to  union  fines  and  other  forms 
of  coercion  and  restraint  to  completely 


negate  the  rights  of  their  members, 
rights  which  have  been  guaranteed  by 
the  Congress  in  the  labor  statutes  but 
which  have  been  stomped  into  nothing- 
ness by  the  unions  themselves. 

The  bill  S.  1946  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  the  rights  of  employees 
to  insist  that  their  unions  be  responsive 
to  their  needs,  and  it  would  insure  that 
they  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  rights  al- 
ready written  into  the  labor  statutes. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Committee  to  take  this 
bill  up  and  report  it  favorably  in  order 
to  give  the  entire  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  vote  for  individual  freedom. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS 
ON  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  those  who  have  sjxjken  out  in  praise 
of  President  Nixon's  nationwide  talk  to- 
day on  the  economy. 

I  found  it  a  realistic  speech  that  faces 
up  to  the  problems  of  that  economy  and 
offers  concrete  proposals  for  meeting 
those  problems. 

I  was  gratified  to  note  that  the  speech 
was  not  political  in  nature  or  in  tone, 
but  instead  recognized  that  these  prob- 
lems affect  all  of  us  and  all  of  us  here 
in  the  Congress  have  a  duty  to  help  solve 
them. 

I  can  assure  the  President  he  has  my 
support  in  combating  both  infiation  and 
the  threat  of  unemployment.  And  I  am 
confident  that  with  his  leadership  and 
his  recognition  of  what  must  be  done, 
we  can  keep  our  economy  strong,  we  can 
end  the  infiation  without  a  drastic  reces- 
sion or  depression,  we  can  renew  our 
productivity  and  we  can  build  a  healthy 
and  prosperous  peacetime  economy. 


MINNESOTANS  OPPOSE  VIETNAM 
WAR 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  escalation  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  been  shown  by  strong  disap- 
proval by  my  constituents.  I  am  inter- 
ested to  see  that  the  White  House  con- 
tinues to  issue  vague  statements  about 
public  support  for  this  dangerous  es- 
capade. There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
views  of  Minnesotans.  My  mail  has  been 
very  heavy  on  the  Cambodian  invasion 
and  has  been  nmning  10  or  12  to  one 
against  the  President's  action. 

An  excellent  letter  from  a  thoughtful 
Minnesotan  was  recently  printed  in  the 
Miimesota  Tribune.  Mr.  Russell  points 
out  so  well : 

We  have  serious  problems  at  home  that 
demand  our  full  attention  and  .  .  .  the  time 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  Is  now — In  1970. 

I  imderstand  that  readers  of  the  Trib- 
ime  who  contacted  Mr.  Russell  were 
unanimous  in  their  support  of  his  posi- 
tion. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  perceptive  letter  to  the  editor  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ex-Navt  Man  Is  Fed  Uf 

To  the  Editor:  As  a  short- haired,  middle- 
aged,  conservative.  ex-Navy,  establishment- 
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typ«  Republican.  I  am  gettlnf 
fed  up  wltli  all  the  generals 
press,    radio    and    TV    charac 
talking  about  "the  enemy"  in 
Cambodia  or  Thailand. 

Whose  "enemy"?   Certainly 
war   has   been   declared.   I   doii 
body,    anywhere   in    Southeast 
don't  know  a  single  Minnesota  i 
couldn't  care  less  what  kind 
they  have.  If  any. 

If  a  bunch  of  Asians  came 
tried  to  tell  us  how  our  part 
should  be  run.  I'd  be  happy 
them  back  across  the  Pacific 
conceive    of    any    self- 
Vietnamese  not  feeling  the 
half  a  million  Americans  trying 
10.000  miles  from  home. 

Like  us.  the  Vietnamese 
are  perfectly  capable  of  lousing 
affairs  with  no  "help"  from  o 
all.  they've  been  successfully 
Chinese  for  centuries,  they 
both  the  Japanese  and  French 
crazy  Americans  bad  to  come 
more    bombs   on    their    little 
were  used  by  both  sides  in 
World  War  n.  With  "friends 
needs  enemies? 

You  don't  need  to  visit  Expi  i 
out  that   the  Japanese,   who 
world  in  shipbuilding  for  the 
and   know  the  Chinese   can't 
water,  are  again  the  dominant 
Western  Pacific   Also,  you  don' 
long  hair  and  a  beard  or  be  u 
Ize  that  we  have  serious 
that  demand  our  full  attentloi 
time  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  is 
As  the  world's  most  powerful 
tiatlve  Is  completely  ours 
us.  and  no  "negotiations"  ar< 
desirable,    least    of    all    with 
power  in  Paris. 
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TERRORISM  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
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Mr.   HATFIELD.   Mr 
magazine  for  June  12,  1970 
article  and  an  interview  by 
laci  with  Dr.  George  Habafeh 
of  the  Popular  Front  for 
of  Palestine.  This  group  i 
for    many   acts   of    terror 
shocked  the  world,  and  the 
rael  in  particular.  It  is  a 
nity   to   loolc  behind  such 
seemingly  irrational   acts 
vidual  committing  them 
view  is  one  of  those 
mend  the  article  to  Senato^ 
may  better  luderstand 
the  Middle  East  and,  it  is 
the  tendency  toward 
and  polarization  in  that 

There  being  no  objectio^i 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

A  Leaoek  op  the  Peoayeen  : 
Lnu  THE  Vietnam 

(By  Orlana  Pallail) 
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The  man  I  was  facing  was 
most  of  the  acts  of  terror 
committed  in  Europe.  The 
ular  Front  for  the  Liberation 
Dr.  George  Habash,  a  Christl 
until  a  few  years  ago  was  a 
figure  running  a  private  clinil: 
of  nuns  in  Amman.  This 
mostly  with  children  and 
Dr.  w<t^>«"th  never  Insisted  on 
he  twught  the  drugs  for  his 
his  own  pocket,  then  slipped 
notes  when  they  were  ready 
ratber  ricli.  be  used  up  muc: 
in  this  way.  He  spent  nothing 
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a  sterilized  white  coat  over  old  clothes  was 
ail  he  ever  wore,  and  he  slept  under  a  cruci- 
fix on  a  cot  in  his  hospital. 

One  day  the  clinic  was  closed  and  Dr. 
Habash  disappeared.  He  had  gone  with  the 
fedayeen  to  follow  the  only  calling  in  which 
he  now  believed — the  pitiless  fight  for  ven- 
geance. It  was  1967  and  since  that  day  be 
has  given  up  everything,  including  his  two 
children  and  his  beautiful  young  wife  whom 
he  had  mairrled  five  years  before.  He  now 
lives  in  the  fedayeen  bases  that  he  leaves 
only  at  night  escorted  by  a  bodyguard. 

In  any  sense,  it's  a  tough  life.  The  /eda- 
yeen  who  belong  to  the  Front  have  no  reg- 
ular salary  like  those  who  belong  to  Al 
Fatah;  at  most  they  got  a  subsidy  of  $5  a 
month  and  transport  every  30  days  to  visit 
their  families.  Their  few  military  bases  are 
ill-equipped  and  Insufflclently  supplied;  the 
dally  fare  is  boiled  beans,  meat  once  a  week 
If  all  Is  well.  Any  free  time  left  over  from 
military  training  Is  filled  with  study  of 
Marxist  and  Leninist  classics.  There  Is  no 
question  that  the  Palestinian  resistance  Is  a 
socialistic  movement  aided  by  China  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  But  the  Front  is  so  poor  that  it 
doesn't  even  have  a  headquarters  or  a  tele- 
phone, so  a  fedayeen  who  Joins  the  Front  does 
not  do  it  for  material  gains.  That  would  ex- 
plain why  there  are  only  1.600  or  so 
members. 

Yet  those  1.600.  for  111  or  for  good,  are  at- 
tracting the  world's  attention  with  acts  of 
terrorism  "Why?"  is  what  I  went  to  ask  Dr. 
Habash.  We  met  at  night  In  the  suburbs  of 
Amman.  In  a  building  attached  to  a  refugee 
camp.  The  room  contained  one  desk  and  a 
few  chairs;  outside  the  closed  doors,  armed 
fedayeen  stood  guard.  Inside  there  were  only 
four  of  us:  Habash,  myself,  a  photographer 
and  the  man  who  had  driven  us  there.  I  was 
sitting  t>ehind  the  desk  and  Habash  sat  on 
a  chair  In  front  of  me.  with  bis  hands  rest- 
ing on  his  baggy  knees,  his  tired,  unshaved 
face  slightly  lifted  In  expectation  of  my 
questions.  Solidly  built,  with  shoulders  like 
a  wrestler,  he  kept  watching  me  through 
steady  and  pained  eyes,  making  it  hard  for 
me  to  attack  him.  I  ask  his  age.  and  he  said 
44  Then  he  rumpled  his  gray  hair  with  his 
fingers,  as  if  to  apologize  for  looking  so  old, 
and  smiled  humbly.  But  when  I  asked 
■Why?"  the  smile  disappeared. 

Dr.  Habash,  the  Front  specializes  in  acts 
of  terrorism,  many  of  them  carried  out  in 
Europe.  What  right  do  you  hai^e  to  impose 
this  war  on  Europeans? 

I  will  explain.  Let  us  start  with  a  premise: 
m  a  war  one  has  to  establish  scientifically 
who  ones  enemies  are.  In  thU  war  Israel  is 
not  our  only  enemy.  Our  enemy  is  Israel, 
plus  the  Zionist  movement  that  controls 
many  of  the  countries  which  support  Israel, 
pUis  imperialism.  I  mean  specifically  British 
imperialism  from  1918,  and  American  im- 
perialism from  1948  on.  If  we  had  to  face 
Israel  alone,  the  problem  would  have  been 
almost  a  simple  one:  but  we  have  to  stand 
against  whoever  supports  Israel  economically, 
militarily,  politically.  Ideologically.  This 
means  the  capitalist  countries  that  have 
conceived  Israel  and  are  now  using  it  as  a 
bulwark  to  protect  their  interests  In  Arabia. 
They  Include  the  U.S.,  and  almost  every 
country  In  Europe. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  leave  out  Europe,  and 
concentrate  on  Israel.  From  an  economical 
and  poUUcal  point  of  view  Israel  Is  an  Island 
Isolated  from  Its  friends  and  surrounded  by 
enemy  lands:  Syria,  Lebanon,  Jordan  and 
Egypt.  Its  communications  with  friendly  na- 
tions can  take  place  only  through  the  air 
and  the  sea;  therefore  It  becomes  Imperative 
for  us  to  block  those  avenues.  In  the  future 
we  will  take  care  of  maritime  communica- 
tions, aboard  ships  at  the  docks  or  at  sea. 
We  have  been  taking  care  for  some  time  now 
of  the  air  routes  by  striking  at  the  planes 
of  El  Al.  the  Israeli  alrUne.  El  Al  planes  are 
a  perfectly  legitimate  military  Urget:   they 


belong  to  the  enemy,  they  connect  the  Is- 
land of  Israel  with  other  shores,  and  they 
transport  troops  and  ammunition.  lUey  are 
fiown  by  reserve  officers  of  the  Israeli  Air 
Force.  In  a  war  it  is  fair  to  strike  the  enemy 
wherever  he  happens  to  be.  and  this  rule 
leads  us  also  to  the  European  airfields  where 
El  Al  planes  land  or  take  off. 

Dr.  Habash.  you  are  forgetting  that  those 
planes  also  carry  citizens  of  neutral  coun- 
tries, and  that  the  airfields  belong  to  neutral 
countries,  not  Israel.  To  respect  neutral  coun- 
tries is  another  rule  of  u-ar. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  these  airfields 
are  always  located  in  pro-Zlonlst  countries. 
I  repeat  that  we  have  the  right  to  fight  our 
enemy  wherever  he  might  be.  And  as  for  the 
non-Israeli  passengers,  they  are  on  their 
way  to  Israel.  Since  we  have  no  control  over 
the  land  that  was  stolen  from  us  and  called 
Israel,  it  Is  right  that  whoever  goes  to  Israel 
should  ask  for  our  permission.  Countries  like 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland, 
with  many  Jews  among  their  population, 
allow  their  territory  to  be  used  as  a  base  for 
the  Jews  to  fight  the  Araljs.  If  Italy,  for  In- 
stance, is  a  base  against  the  Arabs,  the 
Arabs  have  a  right  to  use  Italy  as  a  base 
against  the  Jews. 

No.  Dr.  Habash.  Italy  is  not  u.ied  as  a 
Jewish  base,  nor  is  Germany,  France  or 
Switzerland.  And  you  dont's  stop  with  El 
Al's  planes.  How  far  are  you  planning  to  go? 
Do  you  want  to  make  war  on  three-fourths 
of  the  planet? 

No.  we  don't  want  to  do  that.  But  we  have 
to  look  at  this  scientifically  and  recognize 
that  our  revolution  Is  a  phase  of  the  world- 
wide revolution.  We  ought  to  be  honest  and 
admit  that  what  we  want  Is  a  war  like  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  We  want  a  Vietnam  war 
not  Just  m  Palestine,  but  throughout  the 
Arab  world.  Palestinians  are  part  of  the  Arab 
nation,  and  what  we  need  Is  for  the  whole 
Arab  nation  to  enter  the  war;  which  will 
occur  anyway,  within  three  or  four  years  By 
then,  if  not  before,  the  revolutionary  forces 
in  Jordan.  Syria  and  Lebanon  will  rise  to 
our  side  In  a  total  war.  Our  struggle  has  bare- 
ly begun,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  And  It  Is 
right  for  Europe  and  America  to  be  warned 
now  that  there  will  be  no  peace  for  them 
until  there  Is  Justice  for  Palestine.  There  are 
uncomfortable  days  ahead  for  you  all.  and 
they  win  not  be  too  steep  a  price  to  pay 
for  the  help  you  extend  to  Israel.  Now  that 
this  Is  clear,  let  us  return  to  the  subject  of 
planes  not  belonging  to  El  Al.  I  assume 
that  you  refer  to  the  TWA  flight  we  rerouted 
to  Damascus.  Well,  the  United  States  are  a 
harljor  of  our  enemies,  and  so  they  are  our 
enemy  too.  The  plane  was  hijacked  In  protest 
against  the  American  sale  of  Phantom  Jets 
to  Israel. 

America  sells  Phantoms  to  Israel,  and  Rus- 
sia sells  Migs  to  Egypt.  Don't  you  think  it  all 
evens  out  in  the  end?  If  the  Israelis  were 
to  hijack  planes  every  time  Russian  gives 
weapons  to  Egypt,  we  would  all  be  traveling 
on  bicycles.  Don't  the  prospect  of  trigger- 
ing a   third   World   War   bother  you? 

To  l>e  frank,  it  doesn't  The  world  has  been 
using  us  and  has  forgotten  us.  It  Is  time 
they  realized  we  exist,  it  Is  time  they  stopped 
exploiting  us.  Whatever  the  price,  we'll  con- 
tinue our  struggle  to  return  home. 

The  opinion  of  the  world  does  not  concern 
you? 

Obviously  we  are  concerned  with  world 
opinion.  When  It  Is  on  your  side  It  means  you 
are  In  the  right,  when  It's  against  you  It 
means  there  la  something  wrong  In  what  you 
are  doing.  But  the  problem  has  to  be  stated 
differently,  because  we  are  Interested  in  pub- 
lic opinion  more  on  the  plane  of  knowledge 
than  on  that  of  emotion.  Let  me  explain: 
the  attacks  of  the  Popular  Front  are  based 
on  quality,  not  quantity.  We  beUeve  that  to 
kill  a  Jew  far  from  the  battleground  has  more 
of  an  effect  ttian  kUUng  100  of  them  In  battle; 
It  attracts  more  attenUon.  And  when  we  set 
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fVre  to  a  store  In  London,  those  few  flames  are 
worth  the  btiming  down  of  two  kibbutzim. 
Because  we  force  people  to  ask  what  is  going 
on.  and  so  they  get  to  know  otir  tragic  situa- 
tion. You  have  to  be  constantly  reminded  of 
our  existence.  After  all,  world  opinion  has 
never  been  either  with  us  or  against  us;  it 
has  Just  kept  on  ignoring  us.  Since  1917, 
when  the  Balfour  Declaration  was  signed,  you 
have  ceased  to  know  about  us.  It  Is  only  now 
beginning  to  dawn  on  people  that  we  were 
chased  from  our  land  like  rabid  dogs.  Well, 
through  sabotage  we  want  to  remind  the 
world  that  a  catastrophe  has  taken  place 
here,  and  that  Justice  must  t)e  done.  Believe 
you  me,  after  wtiat  has  happened  to  us  we 
have  the  right  to  do  anj-thlng,  including  what 
you  call  acts  of  terrorism.  Where  was  world 
opinion  in  1917  when  the  British  decided  to 
give  a  land  that  was  90  To  populated  by  Pales- 
tinians as  a  gift  to  the  Jews? 

It  was  busy.  Dr.  Habash,  with  a  trifle 
known  as  World  War  I.  I  assume  from  your 
answer  that  you  don't  mind  making  casual- 
ties among  Europeans.  Does  it  follow  that 
you  intend  to  go  on  burning  our  stores, 
shooting  up  our  air  terminals,  placing  bombs 
in  our  mail,  and  harassing  us  with  terrorism? 

When  the  Jewsswere  doing  this  sort  of 
thing  in  Palestine  yt>«-dtdn"t  call  it  acts  of 
terrorism,  but  a  war  of  liberation.  Of  course 
we  will  continue  to  work  according  to  our 
strategy;  in  fact  we  will  escalate  it.  However, 
we  will  do  our  best  not  to  harm  Europeans; 
I  swear  It  upon  the  bead  of  my  children  that 
we  are  devoting  a  lot  of  attention  to  this 
problem.  Orders  to  otir  commandos  always 
emphasize  that  neutrals  should  be  spared. 
During  the  whole  of  1969  this  order  has 
always  been  followed,  and  never  has  a  Eu- 
ropean lost  his  life  as  a  result  of  our  opera- 
tions. Let's  take  the  burning  of  the  London 
store.  It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  our 
fedayeen  to  Just  throw  a  couple  of  bombs 
and  kill  a  lot  of  people.  He  waited  tUl  night 
instead,  to  avoid  causing  casualties.  It's  true 
that  a  child  was  killed  In  Athens,  but  the 
Front  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  operation. 
We  are  not  the  only  ones  to  resort  to  what 
you  call  terrorism;  you  should  remember  that 
there  are  several  Palestinian  organizations. 

Let's  change  the  subject.  Dr.  Habash,  to 
the  countries  that  are  your  friends. 

Our  position  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
'Vietnamese:  we  are  friends  with  those  who 
are  our  friends.  The  goal  of  our  struggle  Is 
not  only  that  of  restoring  the  nationhood 
of  Palestine,  but  to  transform  It  Into  a  so- 
cialist state  as  well.  We  are  nationalist  and 
socialist  In  equal  measure:  the  Popular 
Front  Is  a  movement  that  proceeds  within 
the  framework  of  socialist  Ideology.  By  1967 
we  had  understood  the  undeniable  truth, 
that  to  liberate  I»alestlne  we  have  to  follow 
the  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  examples.  There 
is  no  escape  from  this  logic,  although  we 
have  spent  a  long  time  thinking  about  It. 
Israel  is  a  product  of  colonialism,  colonial- 
ism is  a  product  of  Imperialism,  and  Im- 
perialism Is  a  product  of  capitalism.  There- 
fore, the  only  nations  we  consider  to  be 
friendly,  the  only  ones  whose  planes  we 
spare,  are  the  socialist  countries.  Our  best 
friend.  In  fact,  is  China.  China  wants  Israel 
erased  from  the  map  because  as  long  as  Is- 
rael exists  there  will  remain  an  aggressive 
Imperialistic  outpost  on  Arab  soil. 

How  about   the   Soviet   Union? 

Obviously  the  Soviet  Union  Is  also  a  friend, 
although  to  a  lesser  degree.  They  provide 
weapons  to  the  Arab  nations,  or,  should  we 
say,  to  the  governments  that  presently  rule 
the  Arab  nations.  Perhaps  It  Isn't  even  right 
to  say  "to  a  lesser  degree,"  because  we  are 
also  very  close  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  don't 
see  the  Russians  the  way  the  Chinese  would 
like  us  to  see  them,  and  vice  versa.  Of 
course  w»  don't  appreciate  It  when  the 
U.S.S.R.,  m  the  Security  Council  of  the  U.N.. 
presents  peace  rescdutlons  that  are  nothing 


but  dlsgtilsed  traps.  We  don't  want  peace, 
we  will  never  agree  to  any  peaceful  compro- 
mise. And  China  sees  eye  to  eye  with  us  on 
this  issue. 

Do  you  send  your  army  instructors  to  be 
trained  in  China? 

We  don't.  The  Front  trains  Its  soldiers  by 
itself,  in  our  camps  we  teach  more  than 
shooting;  oiu:  recruits,  among  other  things, 
have  to  learn  Hebrew.  Our  training  Is  not 
the  same  as  Al  Fatah 's. 

in  fact  you  don't  get  along  too  well  with 
Al  Fatah. 

We  fight  on  the  same  side  of  the  barri- 
cades. At  the  same  time,  our  position  Is  very 
different  from  Al  Fatah'a  on  a  variety  of 
Issues.  To  give  you  an  example,  we  would 
never  accept  the  money  they  are  getting 
from  reactionary  sources;  we  would  never 
touch  money  that  stinks  of  American  oil. 
Before,  when  I  listed  our  enemies  to  you.  I 
forgot  to  mention  the  Arab  national  states. 
That  was  an  omission,  because  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  the  history  of  the  last  52  years  of 
Palestine,  I  could  show  you  that  the  worst 
obstacles  have  always  been  those  placed  In 
our  path  by  Arab  reactionaries.  Like  Saudi 
Arabia,  where  the  majority  of  oil  wells  are 
In  American  hands.  Or  Lebanon,  with  Its 
rotten  government.  Then  there  is  Jordan, 
whose  king  Is  ready  to  recognize  Israel.  And 
the  list  could  be  extended.  These  are  all  coun- 
tries with  whom  Al  Fatah  collaborates;  but 
for  us  to  accept  money  from  them  would 
mean  to  trample  on  our  moral  beliefs,  to  lose 
our  honor.  We  have  been  collecting  money 
among  ourselves,  and  If  the  financial  prob- 
lem becomes  crucial  we  will  take  money  away 
from  those  who  have  It.  We  will  take  It,  not 
ask  for  it.  Those  who  Join  the  Popular  Front 
know  that  we  aren't  Joking.  After  all.  It  is 
us  who  give  the  revolutionary  momentum 
to  Palestine,  not  Al  Fatah.  The  real  people, 
the  proletarian  masses,  follow  our  lead. 

How  do  you  explain  the  fact,  then,  that 
the  immense  majority  of  the  common  people 
are  for  Al  Fatah,  and  that  you  seem  to  attract 
mostly  intellectuals  and  bourgeois? 

It  is  true  that  we  aren't  numerically  strong; 
at  least  not  yet.  But  this  doesn't  give  an  In- 
feriority complex,  because  It  Is  not  enough 
to  have  many  proletarians  in  a  party  to  be  a 
proletarian  party.  What  counts  Is  a  pro- 
letarian Ideology,  proletarian  program.  It 
doesn't  mean  anything  to  have  a  lot  of  fe- 
dayeen. perhaps  recruited  with  money  as  an 
Incentive:  100  men  with  clear  revolutionary 
Ideas  fight  better  than  1,000  mercenaries.  We 
wouldn't  accept  many  i)eople  even  if  we 
had  the  money  Al  Fatah  has;  we  would  con- 
tinue to  hold  that  the  strength  of  the  fe- 
dayeen Is  not  In  their  numbers  but  in  their 
quality.  Especially  when  one  is  forced  to  rely 
on  terrorism,  as  you  call  It,  to  wage  one's  war. 

But  what  is  so  heroic  ai)out  setting  fire  to 
an  old  people's  home,  destroying  the  oxygen 
supply  of  a  hospital,  blowing  up  an  airplane 
or  a  supermarket? 

It's  guerrilla  warfare,  a  special  kind  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  The  main  point  Is  to  select 
targets  where  success  Is  100%  assured.  To 
harass,  to  upset,  to  work  on  the  nervee 
through  unexpected  small  damages.  Brute 
force  is  out;  this  is  a  tblnlOng  man's  game. 
Especially  when  one  is  as  poor  as  the  Popu- 
lar Front  Is.  It  would  be  silly  for  us  to  even 
think  of  waging  a  regular  war;  imperialism 
Is  too  powerful  and  Israel  Is  too  strong.  The 
only  way  to  destroy  them  Is  to  give  a  Uttle 
blow  here,  a  little  blow  there;  to  advance 
step  by  step.  Inch  by  Inch,  for  years,  for 
decades,  with  determination,  doggedness. 
patience.  And  we  will  continue  our  present 
strategy.  It's  a  smart  one,  you  see;  would 
you  really  virant  to  fly  El  Al?  I  wouldn't. 
What's  the  matter,  you  seem  upset. 

/  am  upset. 

You  are  perfectly  entitled  to  dislike  what 
I  say.  but  I  can't  affc«d  to  take  your  opinions 
and  emotions  into  account :  It  would  be  like 


trying  to  do  surgery  without  spilling  blood. 
I  am  not  Interested  in  what  you  think,  even 
though  you  might  be  right.  In  a  way;  I  am 
Interested  only  in  what  my  people  think. 
And  you  should  see  how  my  people  react  to 
a  successful  operation!  Spirit  shoou  sky- 
high.  The  more  you  are  upset,  the  more 
they  are  encouraged. 

Do  you  ever  engage  in  real  military  oper- 
ations? The  kind  where  you  risk  your  lives? 

Certainly.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  mili- 
tary activity  Inside  Israel  Is  our  doing,  not 
Al  Fatah's.  We  lead  almost  every  attack 
within  the  Gaza  Strip,  and  about  50%  of 
those  In  the  rest  of  the  occupied  territory. 
In  Gaza  we  have  fought  a  battle  that  Moshe 
Dayan  himself  has  admitted  to  be  the  worst 
of  all  those  that  took  place  in  Israeli  terri- 
tory; the  battle  of  the  field  of  Madhazl.  And 
every  day  a  tank  gets  destroyed  somewhere. 
a  soldier  is  killed,  a  traitor  executed. 

/  would  like  to  talk  now  a  little  about 
yourself.  You  were  a  doctor,  your  job  was  to 
save  the  lives  of  people,  not  to  destroy  them. 
You  were  also  a  Christian,  and  your  religion 
was  based  on  love  and  forgiveness.  Do  you 
ever  yearn  for  your  past? 

I  was  ...  a  Christian,  Yes.  An  orthodox 
Christian.  Yes,  I  was  a  doctor,  a  pediatrician. 
I  enjoyed  that  very  much,  I  believed  I  had 
the  most  beautiful  Job  in  the  world.  And  It 
la  that,  you  know.  Because  it  Is  something 
that  Involves  you  completely — brain  and 
emotions  both.  Especlaly  with  children.  I 
loved  to  care  for  children  and  It  has  been 
hard  to  leave  it  all  behind.  Yes,  some- 
times I  do  feel  a  yearning  for  my  past,  like 
the  pricking  of  a  pin.  But  I  had  to  do  what 
I  did,  and  I  am  not  sorry.  There  was  Just 
too  much  contradiction  between  my  polit- 
ical activity  and  my  work  at  the  bospitaL 
A  man  cannot  split  his  feeling  like  that: 
to  cure  on  the  one  band,  to  kill  on  the  other. 
There  Is  a  time  when  he  has  to  say  to  him- 
self: It's  either  or. 

Dr.  Habash,  what  made  you  decide,  what 
produced  such  a  metamorphosis? 

What  made  me  decide?  It  was  nothing  ra- 
tional, I'm  afreiid.  For  instance,  it  wasn't 
Marx;  I  had  read  his  work  already,  I  had 
reached  his  scientific  conclusions  some  time 
ago.  It  was  more  of  a  feeling.  You  see,  I  am 
used  to  the  sight  of  physical  suffering,  but  not 
to  that  of  spiritual  pain.  I  have  not  gotten 
used  to  shame,  to  injustice.  Until  1948  I  was 
an  average  young  man,  a  typical  son  of  well- 
to-do  parents;  the  college  student  who  swims, 
plays  tennis,  nms  around  with  girls.  I  was 
humiliated  by  the  events  of  1948,  but  they 
dldnt  affect  my  life  much;  I  was  22  then,  I 
lived  In  Lydda,  near  Jerusalem,  and  I  was 
spared  the  fate  of  the  refugees.  After  getting 
my  degree  I  buried  myself  in  medicine  as  the 
only  means  of  making  myself  useful  to  hu- 
manity. And  also  as  a  means  of  applying  my 
socialism:  I  had  become  a  socialist  In  the  last 
years  of  college.  Then  It  was  1967  and  they 
(the  Israelis]  came  to  Lydda  and  ...  I  don't 
know  how  to  explain  this  .  .  .  what  this 
still  means  for  us  not  to  have  a  ttotne,  not 
to  have  a  nation,  or  anyone  who  cares.  .  .  . 
They  forced  us  to  flee.  It  is  a  picture  that 
haunts  me  and  that  I'll  never  forget.  Thirty 
thousand  human  b^ngs  walking,  weeping 
.  .  .  screaming  in  terror  .  .  .  women  with 
babies  In  their  arms  and  children  tugging  at 
their  skirts  .  .  .  and  the  Israeli  soldiers  push- 
ing them  on  with  their  guns.  Some  people 
fell  by  the  wayside,  some  never  got  up  again. 
It  was  terrible.  One  thinks:  this  Isn't  Ufe, 
this  Isn't  human.  Once  yo\x  have  seen  this, 
your  heart  and  your  brain  are  transformed 

.  .  What's  the  point  of  healing  a  sick  body 
when  such  things  can  happen?  One  must 
change  the  world,  do  something,  kill  If  neces- 
sary, kill  even  at  the  risk  of  becoming  inhu- 
man In  our  turn.  .  .  .  You  can't  understand 
us.  perhaps  you  find  us  despicable:  but  you'll 
understand  us  some  day.  And  you  wont 
despise  us  then,  you  will  be  on  our  side  100%. 
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Dr.   Habash's   lips   began   to 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  one 
Descended  along  his  nose.  What  can 
Human  nature  is  the  ultimate  mysljery 
the  boundary  between  good  and  ev 
an    elusive   line.    It    is   a   thin 
sometimes  snaps  In  your  hand,  Just 


trenble   and 

ot  them 

I  add? 

and 

Is  such 

thread    that 

I  Ike  that. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  GIRL  MUiS 
NATIONAL  SPELLING  B|E 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
tainly  pleased  to  learn  that  MUs 
ChUdress  of  North  Carolina  is 
National   Spelling  Bee  champidn 
contest  was  sponsored  by  the  ^^^ashing- 
ton    Daily    News    and    other 
Howard  newspapers. 

With  all  the  complexities  of  ou 
today  it  is  very  refreshing  to  see  s 
emphasizing   part   of    the   fundimental 
three  R's.  Good  communications 
deed  a   vital   necessity   in  copi|ig 
modern  technology  and  rapid 
therefore,  I  wish  to  commend  ou:  • 
national  champion  for  the  excellence 
has  displayed  in  the  great  art  of 
Miss  Childress  has  distinguished 
herself  and  her  hometown  of  Moiint 
but  she  has  brought  national  ac  :laim 
the  entire  SUte  of  North  Carol 
cause  she  represents  the  best  of 
lion  students  who  competed  in 
lional  contest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  in  the  Washington 
Daily    News    and    the   Raleigh 
Observer  of  June  5. 1970,  and  an 
from  the  Raleigh  News  Si 
June  10.  1970.  concerning  the 
Spelling  Bee,  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Emd  editorial  were  ordered  to  b< 
in  the  Record,  as  follows 
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Llbby    Childress,    a   shy    dark 
from  Mt.  Airy.  N.C.  her  eyes  dow 
her  voice  steady,  spelled  her  way 
yesterday   in   the   National   Spelll 
become   the    1970   national   cbam 

Libby  won  the  contest  over  73 
testants  in  the  25th  round  of  the 
Is  sponsored  by  The  Washington 
and  other  Scrippe- Howard 
winning  word  was  "croissant." 

For  the  last  nine  rounds  Llbby 
ond-place  winner  Tom  Moe.  Jr  . 
Oolo..    battled   thru   words   like    ' 
and   "boutonnlere.  '   The   break 
Tom,    14.    missed     ■corymb"    by    s; 
'chorimbe." 

The  winning  word  was  the  541st 
In  a  day  and  a  half  of  spelling. 
671  words  were  used  before  the  w 
named. 

Llbby    took    her   victory   calmly, 
mitted  she  was  "relieved     It  was 
had  been  trying  to  get  to  a  National 
three  years  and  this  year  was  prl 
tored  by  E.  L.  Reese  of  Boone.  N 
father  and  her  two  brothers  rusheil 
to    congratulate    her    Just    behind 
Howard    promotion   director   James 
who  ran  to  her,  raised  her  hand 
air  and  declared  her  the  new 

Tom,  the  second  place  winner 
sored    by    The    Rocky    Mountain 
Scrlpps-Howard  paper. 

The  74  young  sjjellers  had  com^ 
states  and  Okinawa  to  cc^mpete 
prize  of  1 1.000  and  a  Ulp  to  New 
who  has  been  to  New  York  befor* 
was   anxious   to  go  back  because 
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really  see  anything  on  the  first  trip."  Sec- 
ond prize  is  $500.  third  Is  $250  and  the  next 
five  contestants  receive  $100  each. 

(From   the  Raleigh    (N.C.)    News  and 

Observer,  June  5.  1970 1 
NC.  Girl  Winner  or  Spelling  Bee 

Washington — Three  years  of  coaching  by 
a  prtrate  tutor  paid  off  Thursday  for  a  shy 
North  Carolina  teen-ager,  who  flawlessly 
spelled  26  tough  words  like  "droshky  "  and 
"lagnlappe"  to  win  the  43rd  National  Spell- 
ing Bee. 

Libby  Childress,  a  14-year-old  eighth-grad- 
er at  Mount  Airy  (N.C.)  Junior  High  School, 
polished  off  "corymb  "  (form  of  blossom)  and 
then  "croissant"  (French  pastry)  to  claim  the 
title  and  the  $1,100  first  prize. 

Spelling  slowly  and  deliberately,  rarely 
taking  her  eyes  off  the  floor.  Libby  outlasted 
a  poised  and  determined  Tom  Moe  Jr  ,  14. 
Denver,  on  the  25th  round  of  the  two-day 
elimination  competition. 

She  did  not  falter  at  droshky.  a  horse- 
drawn  Russian  carriage,  or  even  lagnlappe.  a 
Creole  term  for  gratuity. 

Llbby  and  Tom  were  the  only  contestants 
left  after  the  16th  round. 

Seventy-six  local  champions  from  as  far 
away  as  Okinawa  began  the  bee  Wednesday 
morning,  dropping  out  one  by  one  as  each 
misspelled  a  word  They  represented  the  best 
of  7  5  million  school  children  who  competed 
nationwide  in  the  annual  event  sponsored 
by  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers  in  14  cities 
and  58  other  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 

Almost  Inaudibly.  the  new  champion  told 
reporters  she  had  been  coached  in  spelling 
for  three  years  by  E.  L.  Reece  of  BoonvlUe, 
N.C.  who  accompanied  her,  her  father  and 
two  brothers  to  Washington. 

She  finished  second  in  local  competition 
last  year  and  said  she  "was  really  trying 
for  this  one."  Since  she  has  now  finished 
the  eighth  grade,  she  would  be  ineligible 
next  year 

When  Tom  fluffed  "corymb"  contest  rules 
required  Llbby  to  spell  that  correctly  and 
then  to  get  one  more  word  right. 

Tom,  a  fourth-year  French  student, 
squirmed  in  his  chair  In  self-disgust  when 
he  heard  what  the  next  word  was.  the 
French  •croissant."  Asking  again  and  again 
for  its  pronunciation  and  derivation,  Llbby 
slowly  spelled  It  right— though  she  has  never 
studied  a  foreign  language. 

I  From  the  Raleigh  (N.C  )  News  and  Observer. 

June  10.  19701 

A  True  Champion 

Libby  Childress,  the  14-year-old  spelling 
champion  from  Mt.  Airy,  will  not  make  the 
N  C.  Hall  of  Fame.  This  accolade  Is  reserved 
for  athletes  of  extraordinary  talent.  And 
thus  far  our  colleges  offer  no  grants-in-aid 
lor  expert  spellers.  College  recruiting  experts, 
abetted  by  alumni,  will  not  wear  down  the 
grass  on  the  Childress  lawn 

Yet  the  indomitable  discipline,  the  grace 
under  fire.  Libby  exuded  as  she  battled  run- 
ner-up Tom  Moe  of  Denver  through  25 
rounds,  would  do  credit  to  any  member  of 
our  Hall  of  Fame.  If  the  world  doesnt  beat 
a  path  to  Mt.  Airy,  Libby  Is  a  real  champion 
In  the  finest  sense.  Fashions  may  change  but 
time  can  not  deface  her  remarkable  accom- 
plishment. It  is  as  Robert  Burns  wrote: 
"Wha  does  the  utmost  that  he  can.  Will 
whyles  do  malr.  "  ("Whyles,'"  at  times;  "malr," 
more.) 

While  the  champion  speller  doesn't  receive 
the  deference  accorded  in  bucolic  days,  such 
expertise  is  glorious  at  a  time  when  many 
high  school  teachers  swear  half  their  stu- 
dents spell  "grammar"  as  "grammer."  At  a 
time  when  many  Individuals  are  lost  in  the 
anonymity  of  group  endeavors,  here  is  a  child 
who  spent  three  years  working  hard  to  at- 
tain excellence  in  one  inexorable  rendezvous. 

Spelling  may  be  considered  square  by  self- 


winding aesthetes,  and  Kipling  may  be  put 
down  as  a  rabble-rouser.  But  truth  Is  still 
beauty,  and  Kipling  spoke  for  all  the  Libbys 
when  he  said: 

"If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 
With  sixty  seconds  worth  of  distance  run, 
Yours  is  the  earth,  and  all  that's  In  It, 
And  what  is  more,  youU  be  a  man,  my  son." 


June  17,  1970 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW'S  ADDRESS 
TO  MICHIGAN  REPUBLICANS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday  night,  more  than  4,000  Michigan 
Republicans  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
an  outstanding  address  by  'Vice  President 
AcNEW  in  Detroit's  Cobo  Hall. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Vice  President's 
address  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.^00REss  BY  Vice  President  Agnew 
I  would  like  to  present  a  case  tonight  for 
l)rogresslve  partisanship. 

The  word  •■partisan"  has  taken  on  an  un- 
fortunate coloration.  It  Is  being  equaled 
with  divlslveness,  with  backbiting  and  acidu- 
lous personal  references.  This  is  not  new  in 
our  history-  James  Madison,  in  the  most 
famous  of  the  Federalist  Papers,  warned  of 
the  'spirit  of  faction"  that  could  tear  the 
country  apart. 

Partisanship  misplaced,  partisanship  over- 
done, can  be  a  danger  to  democracy;  but  a 
progressive  partisanship  Is  at  the  heart  of 
our  liberty  and  without  It.  there  would  be  no 
change  In  our  society  and  no  movement  in 
our  public  philosophy. 

We  are  entering  our  traditional  period  of 
Intensified  partisanship  before  an  election 
campaign.  Whether  that  period  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  intelligent  challenge  and  debate, 
or  sterile  and  conducive  to  angry  shouting,  is 
a  test  that  we  as  a  people  will  have  to  take. 

I  believe  we  will  pass  that  test  if  we  em- 
brace the  principle  of  progressive  partisan- 
ship. 

To  do  that  successfully,  we  have  to  exam- 
ine two  slogans.  One  of  these  Is  rich  with  age 
and  honor;  the  other  is  bright  with  new  and 
conventional  wisdom;  both  can  be  twisted  to 
get  us  Into  trouble. 

Slogan  number  one  is  seemingly  unassail- 
able: "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  And 
elogan  number  two  Is  becoming  one  of  the 
most  high-minded  cliches  of  our  time:  "Let 
us  de-escalate  the  rhetoric."' 

Let  us  begin  with  the  first,  which  had  Its 
genesis  in  a  poem  written  In  1776  by  John 
Dickenson:  "Then  Join  hand  In  hand,  brave 
Americans  all.  by  uniting  we  stand,  by  divid- 
ing we  fall."' 

That  is  the  sentiment  that  brought  us 
together  as  a  nation,  the  spirit  that  permitted 
us  to  overcome  our  disagreements  by  ac- 
knowledging a  deeper  sense  of  common 
purpose. 

On  the  great  ends  of  liberty  and  Justice  and 
opportunity,  that  sentiment  has  never  been 
truer.  But  we  demean  that  spirit  of  untiy 
when  we  try  to  restrict  Ideas  about  how  to 
meet  those  ends.  Here  Is  what  I  mean : 

We  cannot  agree  about  the  need  for  free- 
dom without  acknowledging  the  freedom  to 
disagree. 

We  cannot  govern  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed  unless  we  respect  the  right  of  dis- 
sent of  the  governed.  But  remember,  respect 
for  the  right  of^  dissent  does  not  mandate 
agreement  with  the  dissent. 

We  cannot  encourage  a  unity  of  purpose 
without  stlmiUatlng  a  diversity  of  approach. 

That  Is  why  every  attempt  to  deny  our 
diversity,    to    smother    partisanship    In    an 
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amorphous  cloud  of  consensus.  Is  doomed 
to  failure.  It  confuses  the  ends  with  the 
means.  United  we  stand  In  love  of  country. 
In  desire  for  peace  and  progress — but  divided 
we  stajid  In  approach,  In  style.  In  pcrticy  to 
reach  the  ends  we  seek. 

By  demanding  unity,  by  denouncing  dis- 
sent, we  might  find  ourselves  standing  united 
but  standing  still.  That  Is  not  what  this  na- 
tion Is  all  about — unity  Is  not  an  end  In 
Itself.  It  Is  a  byproduct  of  progress. 

Just  as  unity  Is  not  an  end  In  itself,  dis- 
sent Is  not  an  end  In  Itself.  Here  is  where  I 
part  company  with  some  dissenters. 

Rational  dissent  focuses  on  an  issue,  calls 
it  to  public  attention  and  marshals  the  argu- 
ments to  persuade  the  majority  to  Its  view. 
That  is  the  essence  of  progressive  partisan- 
ship. 

Irrational  dissent  focuses  on  an  emotional 
Issue,  rejects  logic,  and  demands  change 
without  intellectual  challenge,  without  offer- 
ing a  constructive  alternative. 

Rational  dissent  anticipates  disagreement; 
irrational  dissent  expects  its  views  to  be 
adopted  as  a  revelation  of  truth  and  Is  in- 
furiated when  this  does  not  happen. 

Rational  dissent  properly  defines  its  right 
to  be  heard  and  Is  ready  and  willing  to 
accept  criticism  of  Its  point  of  view;  Irra- 
tional dissent  considers  criticism  of  Its  point 
of  view  to  be  an  attack  on  the  right  to  dis- 
sent. 

Rational  dissenters.  In  the  tradition  of 
Holmes  and  Brandels.  have  never  been  more 
needed  than  they  are  today.  They  are  with 
us.  but  their  ideas  are  too  often  Ignored — 
not  by  the  majority,  but  by  the  emotlonarles, 
a  relatively  small  group  of  antl-lntellectuals 
that  has  snatched  the  standard  of  dissent 
from  their  hands. 

Some  of  the  rational  dissenters  I  have 
been  meeting  with  recently  have  pointed 
out  that  the  emotlonarles  are  not  limited  to 
their  side.  This  is  true.  But  we  cannot  aban- 
don the  public  forum  to  the  antls  versus  the 
antl-antls.  We  cannot  refrain  from  speaking 
out  In  the  voice  of  reason,  both  In  affirmation 
and  In  dissent,  for  fear  of  becoming  iden- 
tified with  ihe  emotlonarles  of  the  extremes. 

That,  of  course,  brings  me  to  the  next 
slogan,  the  new  favorite  of  editorial  writers 
of  all  shades  of  opinion:  "'Let's  de-escalate 
the  rhetoric." 

I  think  the  word  "rhetoric"'  Is  being  badly 
misused.  It  is  being  defined  as  vituperation, 
as  poisonous  invective.  But  rhetoric  Is  not 
that  at  all:  Rhetoric  Is  the  use  of  public  dis- 
course to  persuade. 

We  do  not  have  to  depress  that  kind  of 
rhetoric  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  to 
elevate  the  rhetoric.  Only  In  that  way  can 
we  hope  to  enter  a  season  of  progressive  par- 
tisanship. 

This  does  not  mean  that  afflrmers  or  dis- 
senters have  to  color  their  speeches  gray. 
It  does  not  mean  that  we  must  dwell  on 
abstractions  and  totally  refuse  to  engage 
In  personalties. 

Our  history  Is  rich  In  anecdote  about  the 
cut  and  thrust  of  partisan  debate,  and  it 
did  get  a  little  personal  at  times.  I  recall 
the  remark  of  John  Randolph  of  Virginia, 
aimed  at  a  brtlllSnt  fellow  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Edward  Living- 
stone. Said  Randolph:  "'He  Is  a  man  of  splen- 
did abilities,  but  utterly  corrupt.  Like  rotten 
mackerel  by  moonlight,  he  shines  and 
stinks." 

That  w^as  pretty  rough.  And  so  was  labor 
leader  John  L.  Lewis'  characterization  of  one 
of  my  predecessors  In  office,  John  Nance  Gar- 
ner as  a  "card-playing,  whlsky-drlnklng,  evil 
old  man."  (Some  people  have  recenUy  sug- 
gested that  I  stick  to  playing  cards,  which 
could  contribute  to  the  public  safety.) 

Governor  Hiram  Johnson  of  California  did 
not  like  some  of  the  press  coverage  he  was 
getting  during  his  administration,  and  he 
iiad  tbla  to  say  about  the  publisher  of  a 


major  newspaper:  "He  sits  there  In  senile 
dementia  with  a  gangrene  heart  and  rot- 
ting brain,  grimacing  at  every  reform,  chat- 
tering impotentiy  at  all  things  that  are 
decent,  frothing,  fuming,  violently  gibber- 
ing, going  down  to  his  grave  In  snarling  In- 
famy .  .  .  disgraceful,  depraved  .  .  .  and  pu- 
trescent."' 

Now  what  have  I  ever  said  about  the  press 
to  compare  with  that?  Fortunately,  the  days 
of  that  kind  of  ad  homlnem  blast  are  gone 
forever.  But  perhaps  It  has  evolved  Into  a 
less  rancorous  form  of  attack,  similar  to  that 
unleashed  by  Winston  Churchill  at  Ramsay 
MacDonald  In  1933,  when  he  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer:  "I  remember  when  I  was 
a  child,  being  taken  to  the  celebrated  Bar- 
num"s  Circus,  which  contained  an  exhibition 
of  freaks  and  monstrosities,  but  the  exhibit 
on  the  programme  which  I  most  desired  to 
see  was  the  one  described  as  "The  Boneless 
Wonder.'  My  parents  Judged  that  that  spec- 
tacle would  be  too  revolting  and  demoraliz- 
ing for  my  youthful  eyes,  and  I  have  waited 
fifty  years  to  see  the  Boneless  Wonder  sitting 
on  the  Treasury  Bench." 

Can  you  Imagine  the  wave  of  shock  and 
horror  that  would  pass  through  certain 
circles  If  anyone  were  to  make  such  a  re- 
mark today  about,  say,  the  chairman  of 
a  Senate  committee?  It  would  be  an  unthink- 
able example  of  the  arrogance  of  power.  The 
most  one  could  get  away  with  In  these  more 
sensitive  times  is  another  Churchill  gibe  at 
one  of  his  opponents  as  "a  modest  man,  with 
much  to  be  modest  about."' 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  review  of  politi- 
cal Invective  is  to  show  that  we  are  Indeed 
past  our  vituperative  peak.  In  a  sense,  hap- 
pily so.  It  Is  also  good  for  us  to  recall  that 
the  shouted  epithets  we  hear  today  are  no 
match  for  the  flashes  of  wit  that  lay  behind 
some  of  the  studied  Insults  of  yesteryear. 

Were  they  alive  today,  Randolph  and 
Wilkes,  Disraeli  and  Churchill,  Huey  Long 
and  Harold  Ickes  would  have  to  temper  their 
blasts;  history  might  have  been  the  less 
colorful,  but  the  times  have  changed  and 
the  climate  Is  wrong  for  slambang  vituper- 
ation. In  Its  Improper  definition  as  Invec- 
tive, the  rhetoric  has  already  de-escalated. 

But  In  Its  proper  definition  as  rational 
public  persuasion,  the  rhetoric  of  our  times 
needs  to  be  put  to  constructive  use.  In  the 
very  act  of  encouraging  peaceful  argument, 
we  automatically  discourage  violent  protest. 
In  agreeing  to  disagree,  as  reasonable  people, 
we  admit  to  a  unity  of  purpose. 

A  Greek  philosopher  first  laid  down  the 
rules  of  rhetoric.  I  do  not  presvime  to  chal- 
lenge the  principles  of  my  ancestor  Aristotle, 
but  let  me  try  to  update  them  for  the  coming 
campaign: 

Every  view  is  a  proper  target  for  rational 
challenge. 

Every  challenge  Is  a  proper  target  for 
criticism  and  rebuttal. 

No  view  has  a  claim  on  truth  by  virtue 
of  wide  acceptance. 

No  view  has  a  claim  on  truth  by  virtue  of 
limited  acceptance. 

Every  partisan  has  an  obligation  to  pre- 
sent his  position  forcefully,  factually  and 
fearlessly. 

Every  partisan  has  an  obligation  to  admit 
to  the  posslbUlty  of  error. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  be  heard  to  the 
extent  he  shows  a  willingness  to  listen. 

No  man  should  Interpret  a  willingness  to 
listen  as  a  commitment  to  follow. 

No  argument  Is  fair  that  appeals  exclu- 
sively to  emotion. 

No  argument  Is  realistic  that  rules  out  all 
emotion. 

No  age  group  or  minority  group  or  Income 
group  has  a  monopoly  on  wisdom. 

No  majority  has  the  obligation  to  be  silent, 
or  the  right  to  overwhelm  dissent. 

And  finally,  the  thirteenth  rule  of  rhetoric 
for  our  times,  and  the  most  painful  one  of 
all:   Provided  he  acts  without  violence  and 


within  the  Constitutional  law,  every  man  has 
the  right  to  disagree  with,  and  to  break, 
every  one  of  these  "rules." 

In  doing  so,  I  thmk  It  would  be  to  his 
loss  and  society's  loss,  but  freedom  Is  not 
freedom  unless  It  Includes  tbe  freedom  to  be 
wrong. 

Let  us,  then,  elevate  the  rhetoric;  let  us 
think  through  all  we  stand  for,  and  then 
stand    for   It    publicly    and    affirmatively. 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  be  progressive 
partisans  for  all  we  believe  to  be  right,  and 
not  speak  of  partisanship  as  something  un- 
worthy or  un-American. 

This  was  a  nation  built  by  ardent  advocates 
of  popular  and  unpopular  causes.  In  each 
generation,  they  triumph  over  the  detractors 
who  shrug  In  hopeless  resignation,  and  the 
sloganeers  of  puerile  obscenities,  and  the 
bookburners  who  try  to  destroy  the  ideas  they 
cannot  discuss. 

Let  us  Join  the  "happy  warriors  of  the 
political  battlefield,"  discovering  new  depths 
of  loyalty  In  opposition,  new  heights  of  unity. 
In  our  diversity,  and  a  new  spirit  of  respect 
for  each  other"s  point  of  view. 


DOMESTIC  SULFUR  SITUATION 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  been  troubled  by  the 
succession  of  signs  that  one  of  America's 
most  basic,  vital  industries — sulfur  min- 
ing— is  under  severe  economic  strain. 
Since  early  1968,  when  sulfur  began  to 
be  in  oversupply,  there  has  been  a  drastic 
decline  in  siilfur  prices  and  a  consequent 
reduction  in  the  earnings  of  sulfur  pro- 
ducers. At  least  six  sulfur  mines  have  had 
to  shut  down,  and  many  sulfur  workers 
have  lost  their  jobs.  Elxploration  for  new 
reserves  of  sulfur  has  come  to  a  virtual 
halt. 

The  most  recent  sign  for  concern  is  the 
news  that  Freeport  Sulphur  Co.,  the 
world's  largest  sulfur  producer,  has  had 
to  lay  off  some  11  percent  of  its  employees 
in  Louisiana  since  the  first  of  the  year 
and  that  further  reductions  may  ulti- 
mately become  necessary. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  problem?  The 
Louisiana  sulfur  industry's  difBculties  ap- 
pear to  stem  largely  from  the  pricing 
policies  of  western  Canadian  producers 
who  are  forcing  into  U.S,  markets  al- 
ready fully  supplied  a  large  increase  in 
sulfur  recovered  from  sour  natural  gas. 
I  am  told  that  the  unremitting  pressure 
from  imports  of  low-priced  Canadian  sul- 
fur has  caused  substantial  reductions  in 
Louisiana  sulfur  productions  and  prices. 
Canadian  sulfur,  unlike  Louisiana  sulfur, 
is  not  a  primary  product  but  a  byproduct 
or  coproduct.  It  is  obtained  from  the  hy- 
drogen sulphide  which  must  be  removed 
from  the  gas  in  order  to  make  the  gas 
salable.  Consequently,  Canadian  sulfur 
production  is  imrelated  to  market  re- 
quirements £ind  it  is  priced  without  re- 
gard to  cost.  One  of  our  Louisiana  sulf  lu- 
companies  reports  that  in  the  large  Mid- 
western market,  for  example,  offers  of 
Canadian  sulfur  at  below  prevailing 
prices  have  been  responsible  since  June 
1968  for  10  successive  price  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  sulfur  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  national  economy. 
All  farms  and  all  industries  rely  upon 
the  availability  of  sulfur  in  adequate 
supply.  But  the  assiu-ance  of  future  sup- 
ply depends  upon  producers  being  able 
to  continue  to  conduct  increasingly  ex- 
pensive,   increasingly    diCQcult    explore- 
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tlons  for  and  development  of  nev 
Current  conditions  seriously  impair 
ducers  in  this  respect. 

There  may  well  be  actions 
emment  should  be  taking  to 
the  domestic  sulfur  industry.  I 
give  the  entire  matter  immediate 
serious  attention,  and  I  invite  ot  her 
ators  who  may  be  as  concerned 
this  as  I  ami  to  join  me 

A  considerable  amount  of  u^ful 
formation    is    contained    in 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consen 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pofnt 
are  an  article,  entitled 
Working  Force,"  published  in 
Picayune  of  May  26,  and  an 
analj'sis  prepared  by  Freeport 
Co.  for  its  stockholders  earlier 
entitled  "The  Competitive  Sitijation 
Sulphur." 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  th( 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Pt^ayune, 
May  26.  19701 
Freepoet  CtTTs  Working  Fobce — 1 
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Freeport     Sulphur    Company 
Monday  It  has  had  to  lay  off  II 
Its  employes  in  Louisiana  sulphur 
because  of  ••unremitting  pressure 
ports  of  low-priced   Canadian  su 

The  company  said  further  cutb^ks 
work  force  may  be  ultimately  n©<e6sary. 

Cutb<u:ks    aSect    sulphiir    mining 
tlons  in  and  off  the  Louisiana 
search    and    development 
Chasse  and  the  company's  Southern 
tlons  offices  in  New  Orleans. 

In  a  statement  to  the  press 
ported  •  56  per  cent  decline  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1970  compared 
responding  period  in  1969.  In 
rectors  cut  the  quarterly  dividend 
holders  In  half. 

The  company  said  employmeni  In  Free- 
port's  sulphur  operations  Is  expec  «d  to  de- 
cline from  the  January  level  o^  1.340  to 
1.190  in  June. 

Z.    W.    Bartlett.    vice-president, 
operations  said,  •'Because  of 
well-being   of   Freeport   employes 
resisted  until  now  the  lne\i table 
continuing,  unremitting  pressure 
ports    of    low-priced    Canadian 

Bartlett  attributed  Louisiana 
dustry's  problems  to  the  pricing 
western  Canadian  producers,  whlc^ 
are  forcing  a  large   increase  in 
or  co-product  siilphur  recovered 
natursU  gas  Into  already  fully 
kets. 

He  said  since  the  Canadian  su 
be  removed  from  the  gas  in  orde^ 
the  gas  salable,  its  output  bears 
to  market  requirements  and  is 
out  regard  to  cost. 

Bartlett  said   offers  of   Canadiah 
at    below    prevailing    prices    have 
sponsible  for  10  successive  price  quts 
large   midwestern    U.S.    market 
1968. 
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(Sulphur    is    now    in 
have   fallen.   Mines   have    been 
Exploration  is  being  curtailed.) 

The  sulphur  problem  today  is 
that  of  the  late  1950's  and  early 
that  time  the  development  of 
mines   In   Mexico,   accompanied 
covery  of  sulphur  from  sour  natikral 
Prance  and  Canada,  created  substantial 
supply.  Producer  stockpiles  of  mln  »d 
mounted,  and  inventories  reacbe<l 
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nearly  a  year's  supply.  Prices  everywhere 
were  driven  down  by  over-eager  sellers  seek- 
ing to  enlarge  their  market  positions  and  by 
over-zealous  buyers  seeking  short-term  bar- 
gains. In  the  United  States,  where  virtually 
all  of  the  production  was  brimstone  (ele- 
mental sulphur)  mined  by  the  Prasch  proc- 
ess on  the  Gulf  Coast,  prices  f.o.b.  Gulf 
pwrts  declined  by  about  one  third  over  a 
period  of  eight  years. 

The  price  cutting  In  the  late  1950s  and 
early  1960's  had  many  harmful  effects.  Un- 
less the  output  of  a  sulphur  mine  can  be 
sold  at  a  profit,  the  mine  cannot  long  be 
operated  even  though  it  may  stlU  contain 
sulphur.  As  a  consequence  of  the  low  prices, 
a  number  of  mines  closed  down,  leaving  sul- 
phur in  the  ground  all  or  most  of  which 
would  never  be  recovered,  or  if  recovered  at 
all  only  at  exceptionally  high  cost.  Of  still 
greater  Importance,  exploration  for  new  re- 
serves was  curtailed  or  terminated.  Even 
when  success  attends  exploration  efforts  and 
sulphur  is  discovered  In  commercial  quanti- 
ties, it  takes  years  to  bring  a  deposit  Into 
production.  In  view  of  the  continuing  growth 
in  the  demand,  a  sulphur  shortage  was 
clearly  in  the  making  but  prices  were  too 
low  to  encourage  either  new  exploration  or 
new  production. 

The  shortage  came,  and  for  five  successive 
years — 1963  through  1967 — demand  exceeded 
production.  What  had  happened  was  that 
the  consumption  of  brimstone,  particularly 
by  the  expanding  fertilizer  industry,  had 
grown  at  an  above-average  rate  of  10  percent 
per  year  for  the  years  1962  through  1966, 
and  had  caught  up  with  and  passed  pro- 
ductive capacity,  stalled  by  the  unattractive 
prices.  ^ 

Only  the  aboveground  stockpiles  of  mined 
sulphur  which  had  been  maintained  by  large 
producers  prevented  a  disastrous  curtaU- 
ment  of  agriculture  and  Industry.  The  stock- 
piles were  drawn  upon  heavily,  and  even- 
tually fell  to  12  weeks'  supply  (which,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  sulphur  In  transit 
and  the  necessity  for  maintaining  sizeable 
quantities  of  sulphur  as  "bin-bottoms" — 
foundations  for  the  stockpiles — was  probably 
no  more  than  six  to  eight  weeks'  supply  of 
sulphur  available  for  shipment  to  consu- 
mers). The  stockpiles  of  sulphur  built  dur- 
ing the  period  of  oversupply,  together  with 
large  Increases  In  current  production  which 
Freeport  and  some  other  producers  were 
able  to  achieve,  enabled  most  of  the  require- 
ments to  be  met.  Even  so.  sulphur  had  to  be 
allocated  and  plans  for  new  plants  which 
would  use  sulphur  In  the  processes  had  to  be 
shelved. 

Thus,  the  unremitting  pressure  for  ever- 
lower  prices  proved  to  be  very  harmful  to 
producers  and  consumers  alike.  About  one 
half  of  all  the  sulphur  consumed  goes  Into 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  so  necessary 
for  production  of  food  for  the  world's  In- 
creasing population.  The  remaining  half  Is 
required  by  Industry:  sulphur  Is  consumed 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  making  of  al- 
most everything  we  eat.  wear  or  use.  It  Is  no 
overstatement  to  say  that  a  major  sulphur 
shortage  would  seriously  threaten  the  entire 
economy  of  the  world. 

Preep>ort  took  the  position,  both  In  pub- 
lished statements  and  In  discussions  In 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  that  the  cure 
for  the  shortage  lay  In  higher  prices.  Higher 
prices,  we  said,  would  stimulate  exploration 
for  and  development  of  new  sources  of  supply, 
which  in  turn  would  bring  supply  and  de- 
mand back  Into  balance.  Eventually  prices 
did  rise.  The  price  of  Gulf  Coast  sulphur  In- 
creased to  its  pre-shortage  level  and  then 
rose  by  another  two  fifths.  Prices  of  sulphur 
from  other  areas  rose  very  much  more. 

Exploration  was  resumed  on  a  large  scale 
by  sulphur  producers,  consumers  and  others 
and  many  new  projects  to  add  to  the  supply 
were  initiated.  In   1968.  sulphur  production 


exceeded  demand  for  the  first  time  In  five 
years.  In  1969,  the  excess  became  much  larger. 

Today,  notwithstanding  the  fctct  that  pro- 
duction exceeds  consumption,  production  of 
brimstone  continues  to  rise.  The  main  source 
of  the  additional  sulphur  is  the  sour  ncturul 
gas  produced  in  Alberta  In  western  Canada, 
principally  by  oil  and  gas  companies.  There, 
brimstone  Is  recovered  as  a  by-product  (or 
coproduct)  in  the  production  of  the  gas.  The 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  gas  must  be  re- 
moved to  make  the  gas  salable.  The  cost  of 
recovering  the  brimstone  from  this  hydrogen 
sulphide  may  be  considered  by  producers 
either  as  a  cost  of  producing  the  gas  or  as  a 
cost  of  producing  the  brimstone.  A  recovered 
brimstone  producer  may  therefore  ascribe 
to  his  brimstone  any  cost  he  wishes — or  in- 
deed none  at  all — because,  the  argument  goes, 
his  brimstone  must  be  produced  In  order 
to  sell  the  gas  and  therefore  regardless  of 
market  considerations. 

From  the  start  of  1968 — the  first  recent 
year  of  oversupply — to  the  end  of  1969.  the 
dally  production  rate  of  recovered  brimstone 
in  Alberta  increased  by  more  than  60  per- 
cent. This  additional  production  of  recov- 
ered brimstone,  large  as  It  Is,  bad  an  Impact 
on  sulphur  prices  out  of  proportion  to  the 
quantity  involved.  It  nevertheless  hsis  oc- 
curred because  some  producers  (and  their 
brokers),  in  their  efforts  to  force  ever-In- 
creasing quantities  of  their  sulphur  Into 
markets  already  fully  supplied,  have  progres- 
sively Initiated  reductions  in  prices.  Alberta 
brimstone  Is  now  being  offered  In  the  upper 
Midwest  of  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
at  prices  that,  on  the  basis  of  net  realization 
m  Alberta,  are  approximately  one  third  of 
the  average  obtained  from  all  sales  of  Al- 
berta sulphur  at  the  start  of  1969!  It  is  be- 
lieved that  much  of  the  Alberta  sulphur  is 
now  being  sold  below  its  actual  cost  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  good  accounting 
practice  and  on  the  basis  of  any  reasonable 
distribution  of  total  costs  between  gas  and 
sulphur. 

United  States  brimstone  producers  have 
had  no  choice  but  to  meet  the  Insistently 
lower  competitive  sulphur  prices.  During 
1969  and  in  early  1970  price  "allowances" 
or  discounts  became  widespread  and  in- 
creasingly large. 

Much  barm  is  being  done  by  the  exces- 
sively low  prices  at  which  sulphur  Is  now 
being  dumped  Into  world  markets.  Already 
mines  have  shut  down;  others  are  believed 
near  termination.  Exploration  for  new  sup- 
plies Is  being  curtailed.  We  do  not  think 
these  results  are  In  the  best  Interest  of  any- 
one In  the  Industry  or  of  the  public  gener- 
ally. 

This  pricing  problem  In  the  sulphur  In- 
dustry has  been  caused  by  factors  similar  to 
those  which  existed  In  the  potash  Industry. 
Well  before  oversupply  came  about  In  sul- 
phur, the  development  of  large  new  potash 
mines  in  Saskatchewan  in  western  Canada 
created  substantial  oversupply  in  potash.  As 
this  new  supply  forced  its  way — on  a  price 
basis — Into  the  United  States,  the  domestic 
potash  Industry  became  Increasingly  Im- 
periled: some  mines  shut  down,  and  unem- 
ployment followed.  Bills  were  Introduced  In 
Congress  for  the  Imposition  of  Import  quotas 
and  duties  on  imports  of  potash.  In  1969  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  ruled  that  Canadian 
potash  which  was  being  dumped  Into  this 
country  was  injuring  the  domestic  potash 
Industry,  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
commenced  assessing  damages  against  the 
Canadian  sellers.  In  an  effort  to  remedy  this 
situation,  the  provincial  government  of  Sas- 
katchewan recently  adopted  a  production 
control  program  which  has  resulted  in  higher 
prices  and  export  quantities  much  more  In 
line  with  actual  market  requirements. 

Whether  a  somewhat  similar  program — or 
some  other  remedy — for  the  Canadian  sul- 
phur problem  will  be  put  forth  remains  to 
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be  seen.  There  are  good  reasons  for  a  pro- 
gram similar  to  that  adopted  for  potash. 
The  very  low  prices  at  which  Canadian  brim- 
stone Is  being  forced  Into  the  markets  are 
adversely  affecting  the  Province  of  Alberta 
and  also  the  Canadian  economy.  The  prices 
are  resulting  In  lower  royalties  to  the  Prov- 
ince and  lower  tax  revenue  to  the  Dominion. 
A  program  for  sulphur  would  need  to  con- 
trol only  the  export  of  sulphur  and  not  Its 
production;  unlike  potash,  sulphur  can  be 
stored  easily  and  for  long  periods  above 
ground  without  being  under  cover,  with  no 
deterioration  and  at  almost  no  cost. 

As  the  demand  Increases — and  It  will 
surely  do  so — the  stockpiles  of  sulphur,  to- 
gether with  then-current  production,  would 
be  shipped  to  fill  the  requirements  of  In- 
dustry and  agriculture.  This  course  of  action 
Is  the  one  followed  by  individual  sulphur 
producers  during  the  period  of  oversupply  in 
the  late  1960's  and  early  1960s.  Had  Freeport 
and  other  sulphur  producers  not  stockpiled 
sulphur  during  those  "years  of  abundance." 
the  shortage  during  the  five  "lean  years' — 
1963  through  1967 — would  have  had  severe 
consequences  for  sulphur  consumers  and  for 
the  economy  of  this  country  and  the  rest 
of  the  Free  World. 

Prom  1950  through  1967  brimstone  con- 
sumption In  the  Free  World  grew  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  about  5'j  percent  per  year 
due  in  good  part  to  the  large  growth  in  the 
fertilizer  Industry.  In  1968  the  rate  of  growth 
in  brimstone  consumption  dropped  sharply 
to  about  1  '/i  percent:  in  1969  it  rose  to  about 
3  percent,  which,  of  course,  was  still  far  be- 
low the  historical  growth  rate. 

The  decline  in  the  growth  of  brimstone 
consumption  In  1968  and  1969  was  caused 
mainly  by  the  slowdown  in  the  manufacture 
of  new  supplies  of  fertilizer  in  the  United 
States.  This  slowdown  occured  because  of  the 
very  high  level  of  Inventories  of  finished 
fertilizer  at  the  end  of  1967.  To  compound 
the  problem,  bad  weather  In  the  United 
States  retarded  application  of  fertilizer  to  the 
soil,  and  In  addition  the  U.S.  Government 
cut  back  its  AID  program  for  shipment  of 
fertilizer  overseas.  Significantly,  however, 
consumption  of  phosphate  fertilizer  (the 
largest  brimstone-consuming  market)  con- 
tinued to  grow  during  each  of  the  two  years 
by  more  than  3  percent  In  the  United  States, 
and  by  more  than  5  percent  In  the  entire  Free 
World.  It  is  believed  that  the  excessive  In- 
ventories of  finished  fertilizer  have  now  been 
reduced  to  normal  or  near-normal  levels, 
and  that  production  of  new  fertilizer  (and 
therefore  consumption  of  sulphur)  should 
again  approach  their  historical  growth  rates. 

The  food  needs  of  the  expanding  world 
population  must  Inevitably  bring  great 
growth  in  fertilizer  use  and  therefore  In  the 
use  of  sulphur.  The  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  in  a  re- 
cently announced  plan  for  world  agricultural 
development,  estimated  that  use  of  fertilizer 
in  all  forms  In  developing  countries  would 
double  In  1975  over  1968-69  and  would  more 
than  quadruple  by  1985.  In  another  recent 
study.  The  Sulphur  Institute  projected  an 
average  annual  Increase  of  6  percent  in  sul- 
phur requirements  for  phosphate  fertilizers 
between  1970  and  1975  for  the  Free  World.  In 
the  non-fertilizer  segment  of  the  market, 
sulphur  consumption  tends  to  follow  Indus- 
trial output  and  Is  therefore  also  expected  to 
Increase. 

Sulphur  demand  thus  will  in  time  equal — 
and  probably  again  exceed — the  supply. 


EXPLOSIVE  BOMBINGS  AND 
FIRE  BOMBINGS 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
26,  1970,  this  Senator  introduced  on  be- 
half of  the  Attorney  General,  S.  3650.  a 
bill  designed  to  strengthen  the  laws  con- 


cerning Illegal  use,  transportation,  or 
possession  of  explosives.  The  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Law  and  Procedures 
which  is  chaired  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan). 

When  this  bill  was  introduced,  I  de- 
scribed the  needless  bombings  which  have 
terrorized  our  cities.  President  Nixon 
himself  stated  in  support  of  this  bill  that: 

Schools  and  public  buildings  have  had  to 
be  evacuated:  considerable  property  has  been 
destroyed:  lives  have  been  lost.  Clearly,  many 
of  these  bombings  have  been  the  work  of 
political  fanatics,  many  of  them  young  crimi- 
nals posturing  as  romantic  revolutionaries. 
They  must  be  dealt  with  as  the  potential 
murderers  they  are. 

The  Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  Senator 
McClellan,  is  processing  this  legislation 
promptly  and  expeditiously. 

In  the  meantime,  terrorism  continues 
unabated.  In  my  own  State  of  Nebraska, 
the  North  Omaha  poUce  station  was  par- 
tially destroyed  by  a  bomb  planted  and 
timed  to  go  off  when  the  building  was 
full  of  police  oflBcers.  Earlier,  two  fire- 
bombs were  thrown  into  the  University 
of  Nebraska  Student  Union,  in  Lincoln, 
and  last  week  two  firebombs  caused 
$15,000  damage  to  the  university  ROTC 
building. 

In  our  neighboring  State  of  Iowa  the 
story  is  much  the  same.  On  May  13.  the 
Des  Moines  police  station  was  bombed. 
Damage  approximated  one-half  million 
dollars  and  two  persons  were  injured. 

These  irresponsible  criminal  acts  must 
be  stopped,  and  soon.  The  Government 
must  be  sdlowed  to  mobilize  the  resources 
of  Federal  law  enforcement  and  bring 
stiffer  criminal  sanctions  to  bear  on  the 
problem.  S.  3650  must  be  enacted  and 
enacted  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  these  sentiments  are 
shared  by  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  In 
an  editorial  pubUshed  on  June  13,  the 
newspaper  urged  stiffer  laws.  State  and 
Federal,  to  deal  with  these  irresponsi- 
ble acts.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
a  copy  of  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

During  study  and  consideration  of  this 
bill,  the  subject  of  use  by  sportsmen  of 
black  gunpowder  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Present  law  provides  for 
legitimate,  properly  supervised  use  of 
black  gunpowder  for  muzzle-loading 
weapons  used  by  sportsmen.  These  provi- 
sions would  not  in  any  way  be  impaired 
or  adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  bill. 

It  certainly  will  be  my  intention  to  in- 
sure the  continued  use  for  legitimate, 
lawful  pui-E>oses,  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  S.  3650.  The  users  of  black 
gunpowder  for  sports  purposes  are  not 
terrorists  and  are  not  bombers.  The  use 
of  black  gunpowder  for  sports  purjwses 
is  justified. 

The  purposes  and  the  thrust  of  S.  3650 
are  to  get  at  the  terrorist  and  those  who 
seek  to  abuse  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  an 
intolerable  fashion.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  achieve  these  purposes  and  not 
to  interfere  with  proper  uses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tougher  Penalties  Needed  for  Bombers 

Bombings  of  the  kind  that  have  racked  the 
nation  and  recently  have  hit  the  Midlands  are 
particularly  vicious,  dangerous  crimes. 

The  dynamite  blast  that  ripped  the  Omaha 
Police  Department's  north  assembly  build- 
ing at  Forty-eighth  Street  and  Ames  Avenue 
Thursday  night  went  off  minutes  before  a 
shift  roUcall,  when  the  building  would  have 
maximum  occupancy.  The  conclusion  is  that 
the  bomber  or  bombers  sought  to  injure  or 
kill  policemen,  rather  than  merely  damage 
the  building. 

Whatever  the  Intention,  setting  a  bomb  is 
as  irresponsible  an  act  v»s  can  be  Imagined. 
Any  number  of  persons,  besides  Intended  vic- 
tims, could  be  killed.  It  Is  a  nondlrectlonal 
crime. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  Increase,  this  year 
and  last,  in  the  number  of  explosive  bomb- 
ings and  fire  bombings  In  the  Midlands. 

The  Des  Moines  police  station  was  bombed 
May  13.  Damage  came  to  $500,000;  two  per- 
sons were  injured.  The  Ames,  la..  City  Hall 
was  bombed  May  22.  The  Council  Bluffs 
police  station  was  scorched  by  a  firebomb 
May  23. 

Iowa  and  Nebraska  communities  experi- 
enced a  number  of  bombings  believed  to  be 
related  to  the  Iowa  Beef  Packers  strike  last 
winter  and  spring. 

Cars  and  homes,  businesses  and  apart- 
ments, government  agencies  and  schools 
have  been  targets. 

On  May  13  two  firebombs  were  thrown  Into 
the  University  of  Nebraska  Student  Union. 
Last  October  three  Molotov  cocktails  were 
hurled  Into  the  library  of  Hiram  Scott  Col- 
lege In  Scottsbluff. 

Last  November  Horace  Mann  Junior  High 
School  in  Omaha  was  bombed.  Firebombs 
have  been  exploded  at  Technical  High  School 
and  Franklin  and  Indian  Hill  Schools. 

This  list  is  not  all-lncluslve.  And  bomb 
threats  have  become  too  numerous  even  to 
mention. 

Clearly,  bombing  has  become  a  newly  im- 
portant category  of  crime. 

A  question  arises  as  to  whether  existing 
laws  are  stiff  enough  to  mete  out  the  punish- 
ment deserved  by  convicted  bombers,  and  to 
offer  a  convincing  deterrent  to  would-be 
bombers. 

The  person  or  persons  responsible  for 
bvtmbing  the  police  assembly  station  prob- 
ably would  be  charged  with  felony  vandalism, 
which  carries  a  sentence  of  up  to  three  years. 
or  under  a  recent  explosives  statute,  which 
has  a  penalty  of   up   to   five   years. 

It  Is  interesting  to  compare  these  penalties 
with  what  President  Nixon  has  recommended 
on  the  federal  level. 

On  March  25  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  federal  laws  on  bombings 
and  bomb  threats,  requesting  that  the  death 
penalty  be  imposed  if  a  fatality  occurs  as 
a  result  of  a  bombing,  and  that  present 
penalties   be  doubled   if   injuries  occur. 

Other  requests  included  raising  maximum 
sentences  to  10  years  in  prison  for  con- 
viction on  charges  of  transporting  explosives 
for  imlawful  use,  raising  penalties  for  bomb 
threats  to  a  maximum  of  five  years,  and 
making  it  a  federal  crime  to  use  explosives 
against   federal   property  or    businesses. 

If  such  legislation  Is  thought  to  be  neces- 
sary on  the  federal  level.  It  ought  to  be 
paralleled  by  similar  enactments  on  the  state 
level.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  a  bomber 
to  kill  or  injure  someone  to  receive  a  stiff 
penalty. 

Planting  or  throwing  a  bomb,  especially  of 
the  explosive  variety,  should  bring  a  long 
sentence — longer  than  the  maximum  five 
years  provided   in  present   Nebraska  law. 


HOW  TO  WRECK  A  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr,  President,  the  high, 
wide,  and  wild  State  of  Wyoming  has  long 
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been  a  popular  place  to  visit 
has  been  because  of  the  easily 
and  picturesque  Yellowstone 
Teton  National  Parks.  They 
been  on  Americas  itineraiy 
go  to  get  away  from  the 
urban  life. 

But  today  the  pressures 
population  and  the  lack  of 
use  of   recreation    land   by 
threatens  to  reduce  the  quality 
reation  in  Wyoming's  Y 
Grand  Teton  National  Parks 

Some   4   million   visitors 
parks   last   year.  Obviously 
public  learns  and  actually  d( 
for  these  park  lands,  they  wi 
from  sheer  use  alone. 

Tom  Milligan.  northern  dist 
at  Grand  Teton,  gives  a  good  i 
of  the  impending  problem  in 
entitled    "How    To    Wreck 
Park,"  by   Christopher  S. 
lished  in  Look  Magazine 
1970. 

Ranger  Milligan  predicts 
Americans  learn  to  care  for 
lands,  "Parks  are  going  to  ; 
come  a  privilege,  not  something 
take  for  granted." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  this  fine  article  be 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

How  To  Wreck  a  NattonaJ. 
Once,   the   National    Park 
bustle  for  customers.  Now  It 
know  how  to  keep  them  away, 
million  visits  were  paid  to  the 
(many  of  them  repeats  by  the 
tout  such  rampant  popularity 
erode  the  park  wilderness.  Wyi 
Teton   National   Park    alone   dr^w 
Tl&lts — 90  percent  ol  them  crai 
Memorial  Day  and  Labor  Day. 

Still  more  visitors  are  expected 
Tom   MiiUgan,    northern   disui<t 
the  Grand  Tetons.  worries  tha^ 
of  vacationers  may,  by  sheer  nu 
the  fragile  ecology  he  and  othei 
pledged   to   preserve.    "Maybe   a 
baU-jokes,   'weU   have    to    bu|ld 
tastefuUy.    around   a   moose, 
moose  and  tell  you  what  camen 
shoot." 

A  love  of  the  outdoors  tem 
llgan  to  take  the  Job.  He  had 
for  the  Forest  Senlce  before  < 
in  wildlife  management  at  the 
Montana  in  1953.  He  stayed  on 
Jumper  foreman  until  he  marrie 
Joined  the  National  Park  Service 

Milligan  Is  at  ease  In  the 
Ing  In  a  remote  corner  of 
tlonal  Park  in  1959.  he  was  ma 
fought   off — a    grirzly    bear 
were  biting,  so  he  patched 
stayed   out   with  his  pregnant 
three  more  days. 

To  cope  today.  Milligan  says,  a 
sociology    far   more   than 
Yet  he  can  never  entirely 
and  still  save  the  park.  "Parks 
have  to  become  a  privilege, 
you    Just    take   for   granted," 
diets.   Until   then,   he's   got   hit 
Through   the   hectic   summer 
Milligan  floats   the  Snake  Riv 
traffic  Jams  of   rubber   tourist 
times,  he  dons  a  pack  and  pi 
country,   stuffing   Uail   Utter 
bag.  He  checks  the  packed  cam 
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visits  as  he  goes  ("It  takes  a  real  artist  to 
get  through  a  place  In  four  hours').  The 
questions  that  he  gets  make  him  wonder  why 
some  tourists  show  up  at  all.  "People  drive 
up  to  look  at  these  wonderful  mountains," 
he  says,  "and  they  ask,  "What  Is  there  to  do 
here?"  I  don't  know  what  to  answer." 

Increasingly.  Tom  Milligan  has  found  him- 
self a  cop:  "We  downplay  law  enforcement, 
but  that's  what  we  are.  I  didn't  come  here 
to  pack  a  gun  and  stop  people.  When  I  first 
started,  nobody  even  wanted  to  talk  about 
law  enforcement." 

It's  a  big  issue  now.  Serious  crime — from 
homicide  to  larceny — in  the  national  parks 
jumped  35.4  percent  in  1968  (latest  year 
studied)  over  the  previous  year.  The  rise  ex- 
ceeds the  national  average.  Milligan  carries 
a  shotgun,  a  pistol  and  Mace  In  his  patrol 
car.  After  9  p.m.,  park  rangers  on  their  rounds 
wear  sldearms. 

Milligan  has  investigated  "car  clouting" 
(theft  from  cars),  narcotics  use  and  game 
poaching.  Despite  some  FBI  and  state-police 
courses,  he  still  feels  much  an  amateur.  Now 
the  National  Park  Service  is  recruiting  police 
professionals  for  full-time  security  work. 

"We  don't  have  problems  because  people 
come  here  unlawfully  "  Milligan  reflects.  "It's 
because  of  the  conges\,lon."  The  big  headache 
is  Just  too  many  people.  And  the  ixrban  pres- 
sures they  bring  may  damage  not  only  the 
Grand  Tetons  but  all  the  national  parks. 

"Up  to  ten  years  ago,"  recalls  Tom  Milli- 
gan, "the  parks  were  proud  of  people  coming 
to  visit.  Today,  there's  too  many  people.  You 
can't  conserve  and  preserve  under  the  pres- 
ent system  with  such  a  mass  of  people.  We're 
batting  our  beads  against  the  wall,  but  part 
of  the  fun  is  in  batting." 

Park  attendance  has  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  decade,  though  only  ten  per- 
cent of  the  sytsem  so  far  U  overcrowded. 
Still,  during  the  stmimer  months,  congestion 
becomes  desp>erate,  not  Just  In  Grand  Teton, 
but  also  In  the  equally  popular  Yoaemlte, 
Yellowstone,  Great  Smoky  and  Shenandoah 
national  parks.  Officials  had  hoped  the  •? 
annual  admission  fee  might  cut  down  casual 
visits.  It  sometimes  makes  matters  worse. 
Tom  Milligan  explains:  "A  man  comes  with 
his  family  and  pays  the  seven  dollars  and 
then  Is  told  there's  no  room.  He  thinks  he  l« 
entitled  to  stay  overnight." 

Since  1916,  the  National  Park  Service  has 
labored  under  a  conflicting  mandate  "to  con- 
serve the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  his- 
toric objects  and  the  wildlife  and  to  provide 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  In  such  man- 
ner and  by  such  means  as  wlU  leave  them 
unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  gen- 
erations." The  resulting  confusion  between 
preservation  and  use  has  given  park  rangers 
who  run  the  73  natural,  170  historical  and 
34  recreatloiml  areas  a  split  personality. 

George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  argues  It  Isn't  really  peo- 
ple who  clog  the  parks:  "It's  the  stuff  people 
have — cars,  trailers,  campers,  boats— that 
creates  the  Jam.  There's  too  much  para- 
phernalia In  the  parks  ■ 

The  mechanical  tonnage  in  summer  tran- 
sit   becomes    awesome.    Rangers    at    Grand 
Teton,  who  on  occasion  let  In  blocs  of  ve- 
hicles  free   Just   to   clear   the   highway,   get 
headaches  from  the  exhaust.  Campgrounds 
are  transformed  Into  alumlnimi  cities  and, 
ranger  needs     when  the  electrical  overload  blows  out  fuses, 
savvy,     residents    complain    to    rangers    that    their 
the  public     electric  blankets  won't  work, 
are  going  to         More  roads,  more  sewage  plants  and  more 
something     campgrounds  would  have  to  be  carved  out 
:  illlligan    pre-     of  wilderness  to  meet  Just  the  present  de- 
hands   full.     mand.   Conceivably,  the  entire  park  system 
months.   Tom     might  end  up  under  asphalt.  The  NaUonal 
to  prevent     Park   Service   isn't   about   to   do   that.   Lesa 
boats.  Some-     than  one  percent  of  Grand  Teton's  303,174 
the  back-     acres  Is  In  campgrounds.  "IX  we  were  to  dou- 
Ihto  a  plastic     ble  our  camping  space,"  says  Chief  Ranger 
I]  igroimds,  and     Frank    Betts,     "next    year    wed    be    just    as 
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crowded.  We  can't  ruin  what  this  place  waa 
set  aside  for  Just  to  provide  for  the  enjoy- 
ment now." 

Hartzog  Insists  that  national  parks  are 
not  meant  to  be  way  stations:  "You  can't 
fulfill  the  demand  for  recreational  camping 
in  the  national  parks.  We  should  offer  a  range 
of  camping  exjjerlence  and  not  try  to  meet 
the  entire  demand. 

"Parks  are  not  for  all  people  for  all  pur- 
poses at  all  times.  There's  a  need  for  out- 
door recreation  Involving  a  whole  gamut  of 
games.  But  you  wouldn't  go  to  Yosemlte  to 
play  baseball,  although  baseball  Is  a  worth- 
while endeavor.  You  don't  put  the  bathtub 
in  the  living  room.'' 

Vacationers,  afraid  of  being  bored,  do  pack 
along  almost  everything  but  the  family  bath- 
tub. Paradoxically,  the  most  crowded  parks 
are  still  under-tised.  At  Grand  Teton,  rang- 
ers estimate  that  barely  two  percent  of  the 
tourists  venture  further  than  a  quarter-mile 
from  the  road. 

The  prospect  of  all  those  people  really  get- 
ting out  of  their  cars  and  tramping  the 
back  trails  Isn't  particularly  Inspiring  either. 
An  outhouse  had  to  be  hauled  to  the  sum- 
mit of  14,495-foot  Mt.  Whitney  In  Sequoia 
National  Park  to  accommodate  the  waves  of 
climbers.  Even  Grand  Teton's  remote  Lake 
Solitude  has  become  polluted  from  horse- 
back traffic. 

Rangers  have  waged  running  campaigns 
against  Uttering  and  vandalism.  But  what  If 
tourists  no  longer  drop  candy  wrapjjers  on 
Yellowstone's  nature  trails  or  fling  beer  cans 
over  Grand  Canyon's  rim  just  to  watch  them 
fall?  What  If  tourists  no  longer  filch  rare 
wood  from  the  Petrified  Forest  or  chisel 
their  Initials  Into  national  monuments?  The 
crowds  will  still  get  larger.  "If  you  fol- 
low the  projected  lines  In  population  growth 
and  park  visitation,"  says  George  Hartzog. 
"there  comes  a  time  when  you  will  have  to 
say — no  more  people." 

The  National  Park  Service  has  concluded 
that,  depending  upon  the  park,  regulation  is 
the  only  alternative  to  ruin.  Overnight 
camping  fees  are  being  Imposed  this  year, 
more  to  encourage  private  competition  out- 
side the  parks  than  to  earn  money.  Camping 
is  now  limited  in  duration,  and  may  even- 
tually be  by  reservation  only.  New  camp- 
ground construction  has  stopped.  Some 
campgrounds  have  been  redesigned  with 
fewer  sites  to  preserve  privacy.  Primitive 
mountain  chalets  are  being  considered  as  re- 
placements for  backcountry  camping. 

Though  some  traffic  congestion  has  been 
relieved  by  making  roads  one-way,  as  In 
Yosemite,  park  officials  agree  that  some- 
day, private  vehicles  may  have  to  be  elim- 
inated altogether.  "The  time  has  come  for 
more  than  roads  and  automobiles,"  says 
Hartzog.  "You  let  visitors  use  other  means 
that  put  them  Into  the  park  experience  di- 
rectly." Under  discussion  are  monorails, 
tramways,  minibuses  and  even  hydrofoils 
and  helicopters  that  will  shuttle  visitors 
from  peripheral  parking  lots  Into  the  park 
Itself.  Those  looking  only  for  amusement 
wiU  be  encouraged  to  go  to  less  fragile  are.is 
like  the  national  seashores. 

The  National  Park  Service  Is  also  try- 
ing to  bring  more  business  into  Its  sizable 
urban-park  holdings,  particularly  from  peo- 
ple who  couldn't  visit  a  wilderness  area. 
Just  outside  Washington.  DC,  the  Service 
runs  a  farm  of  pre-tractor  vintage,  to  which 
It  buses  ghetto  children.  It  Is  now  pioneer- 
ing a  nature  center  in  a  Washington  low- 
Income  housing  development. 

A  difficult  decision  has  been  reached  that. 
If  national  parks  are  to  survive,  the  way 
they  are  used  will  have  to  change.  It  may 
not  be  altogether  a  bad  thing.  A  tourist  who 
has  to  leave  his  camper  or  mobile  home  in 
a  lot  outside  the  park  may  leave  his  blg- 
city  nerves  there  as  well.  When  he  Is  alone. 
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he  win  find  the  time  to  comprehend  the 
primitive  beauty  and  tranquility  that  caused 
the  national  parks  to  be  set  aside  for  future 
generations  in  the  first  place. 


AN   AGRICULTURAL  POUCY 
STATEMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
Senators  and  other  interested  individ- 
uals may  have  the  benefit  of  the  thoughts 
of  agriculture  groups  in  my  State,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  of 
policy  adopted  by  the  directors  of  the 
Deaf  Smith  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce be  printed  In  the  Record. 

I  note  particularly  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  United  States  pursue  an 
aggressive  sales  policy  with  regard  to 
American  agricultural  products.  I  have 
always  supported  increased  efforts  to  sell 
our  farm  products  abroad,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  this  brought  forth  in  this  state- 
ment of  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Agricultural  Policy  Statement 

The  Deaf  Smith  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce supports  the  adoption  of  a  farm  bill 
that  would  support  prices  at  a  level  that 
would  give  farmers  an  opportunity  to  operate 
at  a  profit.  ThU  could  be  a  program  similar 
to  what  we  have  had  since  1965. 

The  Pei  eral  government,  commodity 
groups,  and  our  own  organization  should  be 
encouraged  to  work  on  programs  that  would 
remove  the  need  for  acreage  controls,  price 
supports  and  direct  payments.  Some  of  the 
programs  that  would  help  remove  these  needs 

are: 

1.  The  State  Department  should  take  more 
aggressive  action  to  cour  ter  common  market 
tariffs  on  U.S.  agricultural  products  with 
tariffs  on  Industrial  Imports  from  common 
market  countries  and  other  countries  that 
bar  our  agriculture  products  from  their  mar- 
ket place. 

2.  Our  government  ani'  commodity  groups 
should  be  more  aggressive  In  promoting 
United  States  agricultural  products  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Parity  should  be  based  on  the  purchasing 
power  farmers  had  during  a  base  period 
rather  than  an  average  price  of  a  commodity 
during  the  past  three  years.  The  prognjn 
should  not  be  extended  to  other  products 
not  now  Included  in  the  program. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  type  of  long-term 
retirement  or  whole-farm  retirement  pro- 
gram. We  are  also  opposed  to  proposed  legis- 
lation calling  for  a  low  level  of  price  support 
and  participating  farmers  agree  to  ''set- 
aside"  a  percentage  of  their  tilled  land.  Many 
segments  of  our  economy  are  subsidized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  constimer. 


ABOUT  SECOND-CLASS  STATEHOOD 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Unit- 
ed Press  International  recently  wrote  an 
excellent  article  dealing  with  the  ex- 
ploitation of  a  State — the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming— by  the  Federal  Government.  That 
article  was  printed  in  the  Record  on 
Jime  11,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Cody,  Wyo.,  Enterprise,  In  an  edi- 
torial June  10.  entitled  "About  Second- 
Class  Statehood,"  dealt  with  the  same 
subject.  This  subject  is  the  fact  that 
Wyoming,  a  State  of  only  about  330,000 
people,  is  bearing  more  than  a  fair  share 
of  sup(>ortlng  the  Federal  Government. 


The  Enterprise  editorial  points  out 
that: 

Since  Wyoming  gained  statehood  Income 
and  royalties  from  federally  owned  lands  has 
totalled  1664  million — more  money  than  the 
sum  total  of  Wyoming's  state  budgets  during 
this  period.  Much  of  thU  money  (83V^%) 
went  Into  the  Reclamation  fund  and  was 
earmarked  for  surface  development  in  the 
states  where  the  federal  government  retained 
possession  of  land.  However,  Wyoming  has 
paid  $377  millions  more  Into  this  fund  than 
It  has  received  in  reclamation  development. 

Mr.  President,  the  Enterprise  editorial, 
in  the  following  sentences  describes  the 
difficulty  of  Wyoming  people  in  under- 
standing why  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  allows  such  an  unfair  situation  to 
continue: 

Every  day  we  are  deluged  with  statements, 
orations  and  news  stories  extolling  the 
democratic  virtues  of  equal  opportunities, 
equal  representation,  racial  equality,  equal- 
ity of  opportunity — dozens  of  different  kinds 
of  equality. 

It  seems  to  us  a  paradox  that  we  citizens 
of  the  Equality  State  can't  seem  to  receive 
any  of  this  equal  treatment.  Maybe  we  aren't 
vocal  enough,  or  maybe  It's  Just  because  we 
are  too  minor  a  minority  to  receive  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Wyoming 
ask  for  no  privileges  that  are  not  extend- 
ed to  other  States — they  ask  only  that 
they  be  accorded  equal  treatment — a 
fairer  return  of  Wyoming's  Federal  min- 
eral royalties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  En- 
terprise editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

About   Second-Class   Statehood 

Every  day  we  are  deluged  with  statements, 
orations  and  news  stories  extolling  the  dem- 
ocratic virtues  of  equal  opportunities,  equal 
representation,  racial  equality,  equality  of 
opportunity — dozens  of  different  kinds  of 
equality. 

It  seems  to  us  a  paradox  that  we  citizens 
of  the  Equality  State  can't  seem  to  receive 
any  of  this  equal  treatment.  Maybe  we  aren't 
vocal  enough,  or  maybe  It's  Just  because  we 
are  too  minor  a  minority  to  receive  consid- 
eration. 

Mainly  what  makes  us  second  class  Is  the 
set  of  rules  by  which  Wyoming  became  a 
state.  At  the  time  we  acquired  Statehood  the 
federal  government  retained  possession  of  a 
vast  majority  of  Wyoming  land  and  mineral 
wealth.  This  happened  in  other  western 
states  also.  What  sets  Wyoming  apart  is  that 
we  did  not  develop  In  the  time  period  fol- 
lowing statehood  as  rapidly  as  some  of  our 
neighbors;  and  when  we  did  develop,  a  large 
part  of  our  growth  was  In  the  mining  and 
petroleum  producing  Industries.  In  the 
meantime  the  federal  legislation  providing 
the  mechanism  for  passing  these  lands  Into 
private  or  state  ownership  had  been  allowed 
to  lapse  or  to  be  repealed.  In  effect  this  leaves 
Wyoming  largely  federally  owned  but  with 
only  a  small  Interest  In  the  landowner's  roy- 
alties from  these  federal  lands  available  to 
us  to  support  our  state  and  to  develop  our 
water  and  surface  land  resources. 

Unfortunately  It  also  leaves  Wyoming  the 
principle  victim  of  federal  exploitation.  Since 
Wyoming  gained  statehood  Income  and  roy- 
alties from  federally  owned  lands  has  to- 
talled 9664  million — more  money  than  the 
sum  total  of  Wyoming's  state  budgets  dur- 
ing this  period.  Much  of  this  money  (83 Vi  % ) 
went  Into  the  Reclamation  fund  and  was 


earmarked  for  surface  development  In  the 
states  where  the  federal  government  retained 
possession  of  land.  However,  Wyoming  has 
paid  $877  millions  more  Into  this  fund  than 
it  has  received  In  reclamation  development. 

Meanwhile  other  more  fortunate  states  (a 
prime  example  Is  Alaska)  have  managed  to 
retain  up  to  90 r,  of  the  landowner  royalties 
from  their  minerals  for  development  in- 
state. Many  states  never  gave  up  any  land, 
without  purchase,  to  the  federal  government 
m  the  first  place.  At  the  same  time  these 
states  benefit  from  reclamation  projects 
largely  financed  by  funds  drawn  from 
Wyoming. 

We  are  Indeed  secnd-class  citizens  in  a 
second-class  state.  It  Is  time  these  Inequal- 
ities are  corrected. 


BUSINESS  LEADERSHIP  AND  THE 
INDOCHINA  WAR 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  truly  encouraging  notes  in  the  awak- 
ening public  awareness  and  conscience 
over  the  course  of  the  Indochina  war 
has  been  the  response  of  great  segments 
of  the  business  community. 

While  we  will  always  owe  so  much  to 
our  yoimg  people  who  have  been  most 
alert  to  this  tragedy,  it  is  heartening  to 
see  the  broadening  base  of  responsible 
concern  over  the  war  and  its  terrible 
effect  upon  our  entire  society. 

I  was  recently  sent  a  copy  of  an  "Open 
Letter  to  my  Colleagues  in  the  Securities 
Business"  from  Mr.  Wheelock  Whitney, 
a  man  whom  I  have  long  known  as  a 
close  friend  and  admired  as  a  business 
leader. 

I  think  that  this  letter  is  one  of  the 
finest  expressions  I  have  seen  of  one 
man's  deep,  human,  and  perceptive 
thoughts  on  the  effect  of  the  war 
throughout  our  economy  and  our  so- 
ciety. 

I  commend  it  to  Senators,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dain,  Kalman  &  Quail,  Inc., 
Minneaolis,  Minn.,  May  25, 1970. 

An  Open  Lrrrni  to  Mr  Collkacuxs  in  the 
Securities   Business 

The  securities  Industry  is  In  the  middle  of 
Its  second  major  crisis  In  the  past  three 
years — In  some  respects,  there  are  similari- 
ties between  the  two  crises. 

The  operational  crisis  of  recent  years  forced 
several  firms  out  of  business;  It  brought  forth 
a  rash  of  short-term  palliatives  to  combat 
the  existing  headaches;  I.e.,  shorter  hours, 
buy-ins,  firms  put  on  restrictions,  etc.;  and 
there  was  a  loss  of  pubUc  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  our  industry  to  deal  with  Its 
problems. 

Today's  crisis  Is  Infinitely  more  serious.  It 
Is  forcing  many  firms  out  of  business;  It  Is 
bringing  forth  a  new  set  of  short-term  solu- 
tions; I.e..  personnel  cut  backs,  salary  reduc- 
tions, office  closings,  etc.;  and  the  loss  of  pub- 
lic confidence  In  our  industry  Is  worse  than 
any  time  In  the  past  40  years. 

What  was  different  about  the  first  crisis 
was  the  knowledge  that  once  we  zeroed  In  on 
the  root  cause,  our  Industry  had  the  capacity 
to  develop  long-range  solutions — the  prob- 
lems were  peculiarly  our  own — and  they  were 
solvable.  All  that  was  needed  was  to  mod- 
ernize our  operational  techniques — Increase 
our  capacity — take  better  advantage  of  co*n- 
puters — develop  more  efficiencies.  We  hav« 
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«ddre66ed  ourselves  to  these  lon^ 
Uons  and  have  made  consldera 
Today's   crisis   is   different.   W 
selves  In  a  fight  for  survival,  but 
sure  of  our  enemy.  We  feel 
We  are  acting  and  reacting  to 
conditions  that  plague  us 
not  confident  of   long   term 
devastating  reduction  of  market 
more  severe  than  the  economic 
nation  could  possibly  Justify 
old  measuring  yardsticks  must  Ix 
the  window.  The  end  does  not 
sight — and    we    are    becoming 
alarmed  about  the  Impact  on  c 
and  our  industry. 

No  wonder  I   We   have 
trous  declines  In  stock  and  bond 
ume  Is  low:  many  firms  and 
left  the  securities  business,  botl: 
and  involuntarily:   offices  are 
recruiting  has  come  to  a  stand^ 
are  Incurring  operating  losses  in 
phase  of  our  business. 

While  these  conditions  are 
an  even  greater  tragedy  lies  in 
of  public  confidence  in  our 
the    loss   of    approximately    $301 
market  values,  the  public  Is 
have  lost  confidence  In  our 
your  share  of  American  buslne* 
on  deaf  ears. 

What   has   been  our  Industr 
What  are  we  doing  to  stem  the 
store   public  confidence?   What 
sponslblUtles   and  obligations 
How  are  we  using  the 
and  talents  of  our  Industry 

Other  than  frantic  attempts 
erattng   costs   and    to   boost 
salesman   morale,   we   have 
three   areas  dtirlng   recent 
the  recently  enacted  Tax 
on   the  development  of  a   new 
rate  schedule.  (3)  on  an  Indus 
to  the  Muskle  Bill.   I   have 
tldpated  In  all  three  of  these 
Ueye    In    them.    They   warrant 
concern  and  Involvement. 

But  they  are  not  enough 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
beyond  the  immediate  solu 
vere  problems  and  try  to  more 
tify  the  root  cause  that  has 
this    critical    stage.    We    must 
Tlllaln. 

In  my  judgment,  the  true 
war.  Not  only  has  it  put  an  In 
on   our  economy,   but   It  has 
divisions  in  our  society,  which 
caused   a  lack  of  public 
abUity   of   our  country  and 
resolve  the  many  problems  we 
and  abroad.  Until  we.  as  an 
ourselves  to  the  triie  significant 
and  its  impact  on  oujt  way  of 
use  our  efforts  to  brtng  the 
our  customers  (25  nulllon 
families)    will   be   plagued   wlt^ 
serious  problems  in  the  mon 

I  have  Just  returned  from 
meetings.  There  were  no  serloiis 
In  which  I  was  Involved,  elth^ 
privately,  where  industry 
bating  the  impact  of  the  war 
tomers  and  on  the  securities 

There   were  many  peripheral 
Are  you   for   the  admlnlstratic  n 
it?  How  do  you  feel  about 
for    "the   kids"    or   against 
"hard    hats"    do    right    or 
Street?  Were  we  right  to  go 
or  was  It  a  mistaice?   Was  It 
or  the  National  Guard  who 
for  the  UUings  at  Kent  Statej? 
are  you  on?  How  patriotic  are 
want    America    to    become 
second-rate  power"? 

I  call  those  discussions 
cause   I   don't  consider   them 
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do — but  because  I  believe  they  beg  the  main 
issue. 

The  questions  that  need  to  be  asked  and 
answered  are:  To  what  extent  is  the  war  un- 
dermining our  way  of  life  in  America?  To 
what  extent  is  the  war  creating  doubts  among 
our  citizens  about  our  future  as  a  nation? 
To  what  extent  Is  the  war  responsible  for 
the  erosion  of  public  confidence  In  general 
and  m  the  stock  market  In  particular? 

I  have  asked  myself  these  questions  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  war  Is 
not  only  at  the  root  of  our  national  malaise 
but  is  the  root  cause  of  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions in  our  Industry  as  well.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses in  writing  this  letter  to  you  Is  to  find 
out  if  you  have  thought  these  Issues  through 
In  your  own  mind — as  a  businessman. 

On  the  whole,  businessmen  have  been  si- 
lent, at  least  publicly,  on  their  feelings  about 
the  war.  This  silence  can  be  contrasted  In 
terms  of  the  overt  and  effective  public  lead- 
ership business  hais  given  to  the  problems  of 
minorities  In  our  society.  This  silence  on  the 
war  tends  to  confirm  the  mistaken  belief 
shared  by  many,  that  a  war  economy  Is  good 
for  business.  Perhaps  this  silence  Is  due  to 
the  reluctance  of  businessmen  to  be  aligned 
with  "the  Irresponsible  kids"  or  with  poli- 
ticians they  don't  agree  with  on  most  other 
issues. 

Does  our  Industry  have  any  special  re- 
sponsibility within  the  business  community? 
I  believe  we  do.  Our  particular  business.  In 
many  ways,  is  the  most  public  of  all  busi- 
nesses. What  happens  in  our  business  is  pub- 
lished dally  in  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
Without  question  the  securities  business  is 
the  most  visible  barometer  of  public  opinion 
and  public  confidence — and  the  most 
sensitive. 

Can  It  be  argued  that  since  everyone  Is 
against  the  war — including  the  administra- 
tion— there  is  no  reason  to  speak  out,  be- 
cause we  can  add  nothing  to  the  dialogue? 
I  don't  think  so.  If,  in  fact,  we  were  to  agree 
that  this  prolonged  wsu-  Is  severely  damaging 
public  confidence  In  our  country,  then  we 
must  raise  our  voices  and  Join  those  who  feel 
it  is  Imperative  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  The  people  In  our 
Industry  talk  to  thousands  of  Americans 
every  day.  We  have  irlends  and  acquaintances 
in  congress  and  in  the  administration.  We 
owe  It  to  the  public  to  make  our  views  known 
on  the  war. 

This  is  not  an  attack  on  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. The  President  has  made  It  clear 
be  intends  to  end  our  Involvement  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  am  confident  that  be  would 
appreciate  knowing  the  views  of  thoughtful 
business  leaders  in  the  securities  industry. 

Our  business  is  a  vital  part  of  the  capital- 
istic society.  We  are  at  the  core  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  What  we  are  doing  is  good 
for  our  way  of  life  in  America.  It  is  in  the 
public  Interest  that  the  securities  business 
be  preserved — but  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed. 

We  have  persuaded  the  public  that  our 
products  are  good  for  them.  We  must  stand 
behind  our  word  to  the  25  million  share- 
holders who  are  our  customers  and  who  have 
put  their  faith  In  us. 

And  so  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  give 
this  matter  your  most  serious  and  thought- 
ful attention.  If  Indeed  you  feel  that  my 
analysis  misses  the  mark,  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  let  me  know  your  feelings. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  agree  with  my 
contention  that  the  war  is  the  root  cause  of 
our  problem — that  a  continuation  of  the  war 
not  ozUy  imperils  our  customers  and  our  in- 
dustry, but  perhaps  our  whole  way  of  life 
In  America — that  public  confidence  will  not 
likely  be  restored  until  the  war  Is  ended — . 

If  you  agree,  then  I  would  further  urge  you 
to  make  your  views  known — to  your  congress- 
man, yovir  senators,  the  administration,  yovxr 
customers,  your  fellow  workers,  and  other 
businessmen  In  your  community. 


The  President  needa  your  viewpoint  as  he 
faces  the  lonely  and  agnizing  decisions  that 
be  must  make  on  how  to  disengage  our 
country  from  the  war — how  to  restore  public 
confidence  In  America — how  to  establish  pri- 
orities— how  to  bring  us  together. 
It  Is  not  too  late  for  each  one  of  us  to  act  I 
Most  sincerely, 

Wheelock  Whitnet. 


U.S.  TRCX)PS  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Roy 
Coward  of  Arlington,  Tex.,  authored  a 
particularly  thoughtful  column  pub- 
lished in  the  May  6  edition  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram.  The  column  con- 
cerns our  action  in  Cambodia  and  con- 
cludes by  stressing  the  need  for  a  united 
America  to  encourage  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  negotiate  in  a  serious  manner 
In  an  attempt  to  bring  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  to  a  close. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Coward's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  Shoui-d  Have  Support  or  Nation  on 
Hard   Tkoops-to-Cambodia   Dxcision 
(By   Dr.   Ray   Coward) 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  made  the 
biggest,  the  most  difficult,  and  the  most  far- 
reaching  decision  since  he  entered  the  White 
House  on  Jan.  20,  1969. 

In  a  naUonwlde  telecast  on  April  30  the 
President  announced  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  to  the  world,  that  he  bad  ordered 
American  armed  forces,  accompanied  by 
South  Vietnamese  forces.  Into  Cambodia.  The 
Joint  atUck  was  against  the  headquarters 
controlling  all  Communist  military  opera- 
tioios  in  South  Vietnam.  These  forces  have 
the  nUsslon  to  search  out  and  destroy  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  communications 
and  supplies  as  well  as  the  sanctuaries  from 
which  they  operate  against  the  allied  forces 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Early  reports  indicate  initial  successes  In 
these  attacks,  which  are  being  supported  by 
B52,  elght-englned  Jet  bombers,  but  it  is  too 
early  to  assess  the  ultimate  results  of  this 
bold  action.  However,  It  has  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility of  saving  American  and  Allied  lives. 
In  the  long  run,  and  of  shortening  the  war 
and  allowing  American  troops  to  be  returned 
to  the  United  States. 

It  may  also  pressure  the  Communists 
toward  becoming  more  seriously  Involved 
In  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asia.  The  President  could  still 
attain  his  goal,  announced  10  days  earlier, 
to  bring  another  150,000  American  troops 
home  within  the  next  year,  since  he  has  not 
coupled  this  goal  with  any  specific  timetable. 
One  advantage  which  the  President  made 
maximum  use  of  was  the  element  of  surprise. 
This  Is  a  most  important  element  In  attain- 
ing success  In  any  military  operation  of  any 
sizable  dimension.  This  gives  psychological 
advantage  to  the  attacking  forces  and  can 
be  expected  to  cause  disruption  and  confu- 
sion In  the  Communist  forces  being  attacked. 
One  thing  about  this  operation  is  certain. 
It  has  not  only  surprised  the  Communist 
forces,  but  it  has  caused  consternation  la 
the  political  arena  inside  the  United  SUtes 
and  abroad. 

Political  figures  In  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  were  as  surprised  and 
shocked  as  were  the  Communists. 

Some  of  Mr.  Nixon's  critics  may  Interpret 
this  action  as  the  beginning  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  President's  political  career.  How- 
ever, the  exact  opposite  may  be  the  result. 
This  decision  took  great  courage  and  dem- 
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onstrated  great  strength  of  character,  and 
If  the  operation  Is  successful  and  the  war 
is  shortened,  which  may  very  well  be  the 
case,  then  Mr.  Nixon  is  well  on  his  way 
toward  taking  his  place  among  the  great 
Presldente  of  the  United  States.  It  will  alao 
enhance  his  role  as  a  world  leader.  Further 
there  Is  nothing  that  the  Communists  re- 
spect any  more  than  power. 

The  Presidents  who  stand  out  in  history 
as  great  leaders,  such  as  Lincoln,  Wilson. 
Roosevelt,  Eisenhower,  and  others,  were  men 
who  had  to  make  difficult  decisions  about 
complex  and  frequently  unpopular  causes. 
They  were  also  well  known  and  highly  re- 
garded as  world  leaders.  Such  a  President 
has  to  rise  above  partisan  political  consid- 
erations and  make  a  decision  as  to  what  he 
thinks  is  t>est  for  our  country. 

Tlie  person  making  such  an  Important  de- 
cision travels  a  lonely  road  and  spends  rest- 
less days  and  nights  In  arriving  at  his  con- 
clusion. Once  the  decision  is  made  he  as- 
sumes full  responsibility  for  all  Its  unfore- 
seeable consequences. 

This  heavy  responsibility  Is  too  great  for 
many  men.  One  of  lesser  strength  and  char- 
acter would  shudder,  falter,  and  shy  away 
from  such  an  awesome  decision. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  places  the  respon- 
sibility for  conducting  American  foreign  pol- 
icy on  the  President.  Under  the  Constitution 
the  President  Is  also  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armed  forces.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  is 
responsible  for  the  security  of  our  armed 
forces  abroad.  Therefore  he  has  wide  latitude 
In  making  these  decisions. 

In  some  instances  there  ma;  not  be  stiffi- 
clent  time  to  consult  with  and  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  Congress.  Also,  at  times,  secrecy 
about  such  an  important  decision  may  better 
Insure  the  safety  of  American  forces. 

President  Nixon  had  highly  competent  ad- 
vice on  the  political  aspects  of  the  Cambodia 
problem  from  his  political  advisers,  and  from 
his  niilitary  advisers  on  the  military  opera- 
tion. He  carefully  weighed  the  conflicting 
elements  of  the  complex  situation  and  alone 
reached  the  decision  to  order  the  military 
operation  Irrespective  of  the  political  conse- 
quences. 

He  appealed  for  American  support  of  his 
action  and  frankly  stated:  "I  have  rejected 
all  political  considerations  in  making  this 
decision.  Whether  my  party  gains  in  Novem- 
ber is  nothing  compared  to  the  lives  of 
400,000  brave  Americans  fighting  for  oiir 
country  and  for  the  cause  for  peace  and  free- 
dom In  Vietnam." 

Several  Presidents  have  made  decisions 
which  helped  to  Involve  the  United  States  In 
the  Vietnam  problem.  President  Nixon  Inher- 
ited this  problem  when  he  assumed  office 
only  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Regardless  of  how  distasteful  our  involve- 
ment there  may  be,  we  all  should  be  objec- 
tive enough  to  understand  that  this  Is  not 
Nixon's  war.  It  Is  not  a  Democratic  party  war. 
It  la  not  a  Republican  party  war  nor  an 
American  party  war.  It  should  not  be  a  parti- 
san political  Issue.  Where  Is  the  blame  to  be 
placed  when  Presidents  from  both  major 
parties  have  been  Involved  in  these 
decisions? 

No  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  arguing 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  should  have 
become  involved  In  a  land  warfare  in  Asia, 
which  General  Douglas  MacArthur  warned 
against.  This  is  no  time  for  Monday  morning 
quarterbacklng  about  last  Saturday's  game. 
Such  fuzzy  thinking  evades  the  problem  and 
is  Irrelevant  to  finding  a  proper  solution. 

The  President,  having  been  duly  elected, 
carries  the  responslbUlty  for  decision-making 
on  Vietnam  and  he  deserves  the  understand- 
ing and  support  of  all  citizens. 

A  united  America  may  influence  the  Com- 
munists to  enter  into  serious  negotiations 
and  shorten  the  war.  A  divided  America  wlU 
cause  them  to  stall  and  prolong  the  war.  As 


Americans  and  as  a  nation  we  should  atond 
for  something,  lest  we  stand  for  noChlng. 
Let's  stand  behind  and  give  our  full  support 
to  our  President. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITALS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  concern  expressed  in  this  body 
and  elsewhere  about  the  conditions  of 
our  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 
Indeed,  I  am  concerned  because  I  believe 
that  we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  see 
that  these  hospitals  are  equipped  and 
staffed  to  offer  the  best  possible  medical 
care  to  our  veterans.  But  it  is  encourag- 
ing, too,  to  hear  of  the  good  work  which 
does  go  on  in  the  VA  hospitals,  and  to 
have  firsthand  reports  of  conditions 
which  are  more  than  acceptable.  I  have 
such  a  report  today  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  the  family  of  Michael  James  Des- 
mond, who  was  a  patient  in  the  VA  hospi- 
tal at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  prior  to  his  death 
last  month.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

JuNZ  9. 1970. 
Hon.  Oale  McOee, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washiriffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGee  :  The  recent  article  In 
Life  magazine  concerning  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospitals  In  our  country, 
prompted  me  to  write  this  letter. 

I  am  certain  there  are  hospitals  In  our 
country  that  require  a  good  cleaning  or  face 
lifting  and  are  understaffed  to  the  point  of 
being  inoperative.  Hc^^ever,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
stands  out  as  a  shining  exception  to  these 
conditions. 

Our  beloved  father  was  a  patient  at  the 
Veterans  Hospital  in  Cheyenne  for  four  and 
one-half  months  until  his  death  May  15  of 
this  year.  We  feel  the  hospital  gave  him  the 
best  medical  attention  available  anywhere, 
and  did  everything  possible  to  ease  his  dis- 
tress and  suffering. 

Distance  from  the  hospital  being  a  factor, 
our  visits  were  unannounced  and  at  various 
times  of  the  day.  The  Veterans  Hospital  was 
always  very  clean  and  the  services  were  per- 
formed In  an  excellent  manner. 

Above  the  normal  care  received  In  any  hos- 
pital. Dr.  R.  T.  Cauthorne.  the  nursing  staff, 
the  aides  and  orderlies  continually  showed 
a  very  pleasant,  personnal  type  attention  not 
only  to  otir  father  but  to  all  the  patients  un- 
der their  care. 

The  courtesies  shown  our  mother  by  the 
Doctors,  staff  and  Mr.  Worthley,  the  So- 
cial Service  Officer,  were  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber. During  one  of  her  visits  they  allowed  a 
small  celebration  for  our  parents  50th  wed- 
ding anniversary  at  the  hospital. 

Wyoming  can  be  proud  to  have  such  an  ef- 
ficient, proud,  yet  human  Veterans  Hospital 
In  our  State  Veterans  Administration  Center. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Desmond, 
(For    the    family    of    Michael    James 
Desmond) . 


EDITORIAL      SUPPORT      FOR      THE 
AMENDMENT  TO  END  THE  WAR 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral editorials  which  I  have  seen  in  re- 
cent weeks  speak  to  the  issue  currently 
before  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


An  editorial  from  the  Portl&nd,  Greg., 
television  station  KGW-TV,  of  June  8, 
1970. 

A  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Tribune  edi- 
torial of  May  17. 1970. 

A  Lewiston,  Idaho,  Tribune  editorial 
of  May  17, 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EorroaiAi, 

(KGW  TV-8,  Portltmd,  Oreg.,  June  8,  1970) 

We  listened  carefully  to  the  President's 
latest  appeal  for  support  for  the  extension 
of  the  Indochina  war  into  Cambodia:  we 
closely  reviewed  the  supportive  statements 
made  over  this  station  by  a  niunber  of  Ad- 
ministration officials. 

Three  years  ago  we  appealed  to  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  to  step  down  or  de- 
accelerate  what  had  then  already  become  a 
corrosive,  ignoble  war.  We  have  constantly 
maintained  that  objective.  We  bold  It  today. 
We  do  not  believe  a  war  can  be  brought  to 
an  end  by  expanding  It:  we  do  not  believe 
a  conflict  can  be  de-escalated  by  escalat- 
ing It. 

Therefore,  we  appeal  to  Congress  to  recog- 
nize Its  moral  and  constitutional  obligation 
and  act  now  to  reduce  the  money  given  the 
Defense  Department  to  spend  on  this  war 
which  threatens  our  liberties;  drains  our 
strength  and  blackens  our  honor  throughout 
the  world.  The  Constitution  grants  the  Pres- 
ident no  authority  to  declare  any  war  and 
the  present  war's  intensity  ought  to  be  cur- 
tailed rather  than  extended  and  expanded. 

A  continued  extension  of  the  war  risks 
terrible  destruction.  Imbeds  us  deeper,  dam- 
ages our  standing  abroad  and  rends  our  own 
society's  fabric. 

We  are  In  agreement  with  the  many  lead- 
ers in  Congress  Including  our  own  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield,  in  their  attempt  to  restore 
the  constitutional  balance,  restricting  the 
Presidential  power  to  start  and  wage  unde- 
clared war.  They  should  now  try  to  check 
the  flow  of  public  money  on  which  this  ruin- 
ous foreign  venture  depends.  The  war  can- 
not be  sustained  without  both  Presidential 
decisions  and  money  from  Congress.  Since 
neither  the  previous  nor  this  Administration 
has  chosen  to  heed  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  cannot  be  expected  to  heed  us, 
but  we  can  do  something  about  money. 

Let  us  encourage  members  of  our  own 
Congressional  delegation,  every  one  of  whom 
has  expressed  the  gravest  personal  doubts 
about  this  conflict,  to  appropriate  fewer 
dollars  for  use  In  the  Indochina  theater.  The 
less  money  in  hand  the  less  harm  can  be 
done.  To  approach  the  question  by  reducing 
up-coming  appropriations  means  a  delayed 
result,  thus  allowing  complete  support  for 
every  serviceman  now  fighting  that  war.  but 
the  move  does  reach  the  problem's  root  be- 
cause It  forces  planned  de-acceleratlon,  and 
It  does  so  without  Impairing  Presidential 
prerogratlves. 

Since  December,  1966,  when  we  last  called 
for  de-escalation,  over  30,000  more  young 
American  men  have  been  killed  In  this  con- 
flict— always  through  the  illusory  attempt 
to  end  the  war  by  quick  and  temporary  es- 
calations. By  decreasing  appropriations  we 
must  now  make  de-escalation  a  reality  and 
brtng  the  war  to  an  end. 

(From  the  liDnneapoUs  Tribune, 
May  17,  1970] 

The  Amendment  To  End  the  Was 
Senate  sponsors  caU  It  "The  Amendment 
to  End  the  War."  Whether  that  amendment, 
sponsored  by  Sens.  McGovem.  Hatfield  and 
17  others,  would  be  any  more  successful  than 
other  legislative  mores  gatiierlng  nK>rt: :  ntum 
In  both  houses  is,  of  course,  wholly  ^wcu- 
lative.  There  is  no  assurance,  either,  that  the 
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legislative  route  to  a  settlement  In  Indo- 
china will  be  more  productive  thiin  the  es- 
calation, pacification.  Vletnamlzatlon  or  ne- 
gcilatlon  approaches  past  and  pr(  sent. 

The  merit  of  the  McOoveiQ-Hatfleld 
amendment  to  a  military  authorization 
bill— and  the  reason  we  urge  Its  passage — 
Is  that  It  puU  the  burden  for  decision  where 
the  decision  must  finally  be  mad^  anyway: 
on  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Alternative  strategies  require  th(  coopera- 
tion of  other  governments  which  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  logic,  hav  e  much  to 
gain  by  cooperation.  The  trouble  s  that  the 
f  ules  of  logic  In  Saigon.  Hanoi.  Ph  lom  Penh, 
a'lentlane.  Bangkok.  Peking  and  h  [oscow  ap- 
pear to  vary  from  capital  to  capita! .  More  Im- 
portant, the  rules  of  logic  In  all  of  them 
seem  quite  different  from  the  rule  i  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Thleu-Ky  government,  fo  example, 
seems  bent  on  "liberating"  Camlodla  by  a 
long-term  mlUtary  presence.  th(  reby  con- 
tradicting the  logic  In  President  1  llxon's  ex- 
planation of  quick  tactical  strikes  Into  Com- 
munists sanctuaries.  Western  rea  onlng  has 
also  been  defied  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese.  American  logic  woulti  hold  that 
the  prolonged  and  massive  blud  [eonlng  of 
the  Communists  should  Induce  th  sm  to  wel- 
come a  negotiated  settlement.  Ye  after  five 
years — or  16  or  25,  however  one  mi  asures  the 
length  of  the  Vietnamese  civil  var— Hanoi 
shows  not  the  least  sign  of  wantln ;  to  accept 
the  peace  offers  of  the  United  i  tates.  The 
reason,  we  believe.  Is  that  the  U.S.  position  Is 
tied  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  pre!  ent  Saigon 
government. 

In  that  kind  of  dilemma,  and  given  the 
long  and  bloody  history  of  the  wai .  we  doubt 
that  there  are  any  "good"  solu  tlons.  The 
choice  must  be  among  the  less  u  ndeslrable 
The  range  of  choice  Is  narrowed  bf  &  general 
American  consensus  that  neither  extreme — 
conquest  of  North  Vietnam  or  precipitate 
pull-out  of  American  forces — Is  a  viable  alter- 
native. Although  the  Nixon  administration  Is 
part  of  that  consensus,  the  attack  Into  Cam- 
bodia has  triggered  alarm  In  Congress  and 
across  the  nation  that  Mr.  Nixc  n's  undis- 
closed plan  for  ending  the  war  is  open-ended. 
If  the  Presidents  announced  t  oop  with- 
drawals bring  US.  force  levels  In  Vietnam 
down  to  around  a  quarter  million  men  a  year 
hence,  what  happens  after  that? 

The  McOovern-Hatfleld  amendment  Is  In- 
tended to  move  a  large  measure  of  the  un- 
certainty by  setting  a  final  wlthdi  awal  dead- 
line of  June  30,  1971.  Opponet  ts  see  the 
amendment  as  an  impingement  upon  the 
President's  duties  and  powers  as  ommander- 
in-chlef.  Supporters  see  It  as  a  reissertlon  of 
authority  constitutionally  vestel  In  Con- 
gress. Appropriations,  war  powers  and  main- 
tenance of  the  armed  forces  are  tt  e  pertinent 
congressional  prerogatives. 

Unlike  some  critics,  we  do  n<  t  Interpret 
the  amendment  as  an  attempt  l  y  Congress 
to  act  as  a  surrogate  Joint  ChUfs  of  Staff. 
True,  the  proposal  Includes  a  cut  )ff  of  funds 
for  military  operations  In  Cambc  lla  30  days 
after  enactment,  which  will  probkbly  not  be 
accomplished  in  both  houses  (If  It  gets 
through  either)  betore  the  end  of  this 
month.  But  Commander-ln-Cl  ilef  Nixon 
promised  to  have  U.S.  forces  out  of  Cambodia 
by  July  1.  and  It  would  seem  reisonable  for 
Congress  to  take  him  at  his  worl.  Adminis- 
tration hints  In  recent  days  that  I  here  might, 
after  all.  be  a  need  for  a  bit  mi  ►re  military 
acUon  in  Cambodia  after  the  July  1  limit 
are  to  our  way  of  thinking  furtl  er  evidence 
of  the  need  for  congressional  action. 

The  longer-term  pert  of  the  Amendment 
calls  first  for  an  end  to  mUltaijy  offensives 
in  Vietnam  and  Laos  by  next  January  and. 
second,  final  withdrawal  by  JuljT  1971.  That 
ts  clearly  at  odds  with  admlnlsiratloa  pol- 
icy:   but   If   Uie   proposal   gains  support   In 
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Congress,  then  responsibility  will  rest  with 
the  White  House  to  say  what  later  deadline 
would  be  acceptable.  The  change  In  emphasis 
would  be  refreshing.  Heretofore  the  respon- 
sibility has  been  on  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  for  a  war  whose  purpose  has  become 
Increasingly  obscure.  The  "advice  and  con- 
sent" duties  of  the  legislative  branch  have 
been  construed  as  requiring  more  of  the 
latter  than  the  former. 

If  enacted,  the  McGovern-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment ought  to  redress  the  constitutional  bal- 
ance, which  Is  important.  It  ought  to  bring 
the  country  well  along  toward  extrication 
from  Vietnam,  which  is  crucial.  And  It  ought 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  at  large  that, 
far  from  being  the  "pitiful,  helpless  giant" 
described  last  month  by  President  Nixon, 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  move  as  deci- 
sively out  of  war  as  Into  it. 

[Prom  the  Lewision  (Idaho)  Tribune. 

Muy  19701 
When    Wrong.    To    Be    Put    Right 
Our  country,  right  or  wrong.  When  right, 
to   be   kept   right;    when   wrong,  to   be   put 
right. — Senator  Carl  Schdhz. 

It  Is  not  any  massive  national  conviction 
of  propriety  that  keeps  this  nation  In  Viet- 
nam, but  merely  the  fear  of  losing  face.  The 
error  of  our  going  there  in  the  first  place  Is 
widely  recognized,  but  the  act  of  acknowl- 
edging the  mistake  and  correcting  It  Is 
widely  resisted. 

And  yet  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  gain  face 
would  be  to  become  one  of  the  first  powers 
In  history  to  acknowledge  a  national  error. 
The  world  would  cheer  our  courage. 

If.  by  some  miracle,  the  American  war  to 
settle  a  fight  between  two  dictatorships 
should  be  "won"  tomorrow,  that  would  only 
make  the  enterprise  successful,  not  right. 

But.  If  the  last  American  troops  ever  leave 
this  longest  war  in  our  history,  it  Is  more 
likely  to  be  because  of  an  approach  suggested 
by  a  wag  some  years  ago — declare  a  victory 
and  leave. 

The  trouble  with  that  approach  is  that 
you  can't  leave  until  you  can  see  enough  of 
what  appears  to  be  victory  to  fool  yourself, 
If  not  the  rest  of  the  world.  So  we  have  be- 
come the  prisoners  of  our  own  obsession  with 
saving  face. 

However,  some  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
offer  a  plan  to  give  this  nation  both  its  exit 
from  Vietnam  and  renewed  respect  in  the 
world  at  large.  They  propose  that  we  declare 
a  mistake  and  leave — that  we  acknowledge 
that  a  struggle  between  two  bloody  dictator- 
ships was  never  a  fit  cause  for  American 
participation. 

Our  presidents,  with  not  only  the  national 
face  to  save,  but  their  own,  have  resisted  the 
most  obvious  way  to  get  out  of  Vietnam — 
leave.  Two  presidents  have  now  suggested 
they  would  not  preside  over  such  an  open 
admission  of  error.  And,  understandably,  they 
have  reminded  their  critics  In  the  Senate  and 
elsewhere  that  the  loss  of  face.  If  any.  would 
be  that  of  the  President  who  ordered  the 
withdrawal. 

Both  the  solution  to  the  worry  of  how  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam  and  the  saving  of  presi- 
dential face  would  be  taken  care  of  by  an 
appropriations  amendment  sponsored  by  20 
senators.  Including  Oregon  Sen.  Mark  Hat- 
field and  Idaho  Sen.  Frank  Church. 

The  amendment  to  end  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam would,  by  withdrawal  of  money  to  con- 
tinue the  conflict,  force  the  President  to 
terminate  the  American  portion  of  the  war 
by  Dec.  31  of  this  year.  After  that  date. 
American  tax  dollars  could  be  spent  only  for 
withdrawal  of  troops,  for  exchanging  prison- 
ers, for  providing  political  asylum  to  Viet- 
namese who  feel  threatened  by  the  action 
and  for  materiel  needed  by  those  South  Viet- 
namese who  want  to  continue  the  war  on 
their  own. 


If  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  ever  going  to  work.  It 
should  have  worked  by  now.  And  If  It  Is  ever 
going  to  work.  It  cannot  work  until  the 
American  crutch  Is  no  longer  there  to  fall 
back  on. 

But  what  the  Vietnamese  do  about  a 
struggle  between  the  despots  of  Saigon  and 
Hanoi  Is  their  business.  Supplying  weapons 
and  materiel  for  those  Vietnamese  who  want 
to  continue  the  war  Is  merely  a  concession  to 
the  hawks.  And  It  would  reduce  this  nation's 
participation  to  the  same  supply-only  role 
as  the  Red  Chinese  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Communist  world  stands  ready  to  fight 
to  the  last  Vietnamese.  Saigon  and  Wash- 
ington have  been  prepared  to  fight  to  the 
last  young  American. 

The  amendment  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
would  return  to  Congress  its  constitutional 
right  to  declare  war  and  Its  Implied  right  to 
keep  this  nation  out  of  war.  Constitutionally, 
the  President  cannot,  on  his  own.  take  this 
nation  to  battle.  But  four  presidents  have 
taken  us  to  the  Vietnam  war  or  kept  us  there 
without  benefit  of  congressional  approval. 

Properly,  this  amendment  would  also  shift 
the  "blame"  for  ending  the  war  away  from 
the  President  and  upon  the  Congress  which, 
constitutionally,  should  share  the  blame  or 
the  credit  for  any  war. 

But  how  much  blame  would  there  be? 
What  would  the  world  reaction  be  If  Amer- 
ica, almost  alone  among  the  big  powers  in 
world  history,  brought  Its  forces  home  from 
the  wrong  war?  No  one  looms  so  large  as  the 
Individual  who  admits  an  error.  And  the 
same  Is  true  of  nations.  Would  the  result  of 
our  departure  from  Vietnam  be  loss  of  face, 
or  ecstatic  congratulation? 

Call  It  Vletnamlzatlon  or  what  you  will,  but 
sooner  or  later  the  Vietnamese  must  stand 
on  their  own. 

Or  are  we  to  remain  forever  In  that  land? 
At  the  present  rate  of  withdrawal.  It  will 
take  another  four  years  to  end  American 
participation  In  what  Is  already  the  longest 
war  In  our  history.  That  means  every  healthy 
American  teen-ager  15  years  old  and  up  is  a 
prime  target  for  death  In  a  vague  cause.  And 
there  have  been  no  assurances  that  with- 
drawal win  continue  once  the  force  In  Viet- 
nam Is  pared  down  to  60.000  or  100,000. 
Every  male  child  In  America  Is  threatened 
ultimately  by  this  war. 

Such  painful  sacrifice  would  be  easier  to 
accept  if  the  cause  were  more  clear.  We  old 
men  who  send  the  young  off  to  fight  our  wars 
could  do  so  with  a  clearer  conscience  If  this 
were  the  Nazis  bombing  London,  the  Italians 
slaughtering  Ethiopians,  or.  Indeed,  even  the 
Soviets  storming  Into  Czechoslovakia. 

But  America  stands  today  with  Saigon — a 
regime  that  has  Imprisoned  the  candidate 
who  lost  the  last  presidential  election,  with 
a  military  government  that  closes  critical 
newspapers  and  with  a  sanctified  junta  that 
Jails  the  William  Fulbrlghu  of  Its  national 
legislature. 

It  Is  a  small  comfort  in  this  land  of  the 
free  that  Hanoi  Is  worse. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  could  keep  his  prior  promise 
that  the  last  American  life  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  line  by  1972.  perhaps  It  would 
be  possible  to  muster  some  patience.  But  this 
war  remains  essentially  endless,  and  Ameri- 
can boys  by  the  thousands  appear  destined  to 
remain  In  Vietnam  long  after  1972.  Worse, 
everything  from  the  national  spirit  to  the 
stock  market  Is  sick  at  home.  The  solution 
win  not  be  found  In  war  without  end. 

The  early  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  that  pitiful  war  has  become  today  a 
matter  of  national  survival — not  theirs,  but 
ours.  How  much  more  of  this  can  America 
stand?  Is  the  perpetuation  of  the  Saigon 
military  clique  a  higher  U.S.  priority  than 
the  preservation  of  a  marvelous  nation  that 
the  Saigon  generals  are  not  fit  to  live  In? 
Of  all  tb«  plans  and  political  strategies 
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that  have  been  proposed  to  bring  American 
forces  home,  the  amendment  to  end  the  war 
In  Vietnam  Is  the  most  direct,  the  most 
logical  and  the  most  certain  to  succeed — If 
it  passes. 

Americans  who  are  tired  of  this  war  and 
want  It  ended  should  let  their  congressmen 
know. 

It  remains  our  conviction  that  the  domes- 
tic revolutionaries  who  preach  that  thU  sys- 
tem no  longer  works  are  victims  of  terminal 
cynicism.  The  people  can  end  this  war 
through  a  stlU-vlable  system  of  government. 
If  enough  people  let  their  sentiments  be 
known,  there  are  few  members  of  Congress 
not  susceptible  to  the  message. 

The  amendment  to  end  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam will  be  before  Congress  shortly.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Idaho.  Washington  and  Oregon 
congressional  delegations  should  hear  now 
from  their  constituents.  In  letters  and  tele- 
grams and  petitions,  those  who  have  had 
enough  should  make  their  views  known. 

The  hour  grows  late.  It  is  not  the  face,  but 
the  body  and  soul  of  a  great  nation  that 
need  saving. 


ORAL  CONTRACEPTIVES 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  substantial  public 
controversy  over  the  merits,  dangers, 
and  questions  surrounding  oral  contra- 
ceptives. Senate  hearings  did  much  to 
fan  these  controversies  and  also  con- 
tributed to  some  of  the  popular  misun- 
derstanding of  the  subject.  Many  experts 
on  all  sides  of  the  various  Issues  sur- 
rounding the  medical  and  practical  as- 
pects of  these  drugs  have  been  heard. 
Some  of  the  opinion  expressed  has  been 
based  on  clinical  experience,  some  on 
private  practice,  some  on  pure  research 
and  some  on  amateur  observation  and 
speculation. 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  popular 
literature  on  this  subject  is  an  article 
written  by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Tyler,  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  published  in  Look  maga- 
zine for  June  30,  1970.  In  the  article.  Dr. 
Tyler  discusses  several  of  the  issues 
raised  In  the  Senate  hearings  and  com- 
ments on  other  aspects  of  the  use  of  oral 
contrac^tive  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oral  Contraceptives 

Only  one  birth-control  measure  is  safer  or 
more  effective  than  the  pill — total  sexual 
abstinence.  And  that  has  never  been  too 
popular  a  choice.  Any  other  method — 
rhythm,  diaphragm,  condom,  foam.  Intra- 
uterine device  (lUD) — Is  either  less  effective 
or  not  as  safe  as  the  ubiquitous  tablet  more 
than  eight  million  women  swallow  dally. 

Unfortunately,  the  pill's  benefits  have  been 
blackened,  and  Its  evils — ^reaJ  and  Imagined — 
have  been  magnified  at  the  recent  Senate 
subcommittee  hearings  chaired  by  Sen.  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  (D.,  Wis.) .  Contrary  to  newspaper 
and  television  reports,  the  hearings  did  not 
uncover  new  dangers  in  the  pill  but  merely 
repeated  old  stories  that  the  public  had 
heard  before  and  that  had  already  been  care- 
fully weighed  by  responsible  medical  au- 
thorities. 

So  sensational  were  the  charges,  however, 
that  a  public-opinion  poll  suggests  that  more 
than  a  million  women  have  been  too 
frightened  to  continue  using  the  oral  con- 


traceptive, although  87  out  of  100  women 
said  they  previously  were  satisfied  with  It. 
Planned  or  not.  the  antl-plU  hysteria  has 
panicked  these  women  Into  making— on 
their  own — a  complicated  medical  decision 
that  demands  a  physician's  guidance. 

Dire  predictions  of  death  from  blood  clots 
and  cancer  frightened  the  women  away. 
While  the  bloodclot  danger  is  statistically 
small  but  real,  the  cancer  scare  is  neither 
statistical  nor  real;  It  Is  simply  conjectural. 
Two  years  ago.  a  British  survey  showed 
that  death  from  blood  clots  occurred  nearly 
seven  times  more  often  among  pill-users 
than  among  slmllar-aged  women  not  on 
the  pill.  A  smaller  United  States  survey 
found  that  the  risk  was  about  four  times 
greater.  Seven  or  four,  even  the  smaller  num- 
ber is  significant  and  must  not  be  Ignored. 
Any  women  taking  the  pill  should  be  aware 
that  there  Is  the  danger  of  blood  clots. 

Although  the  risk  is  real.  It  Is  equally  Im- 
portant for  every  woman  to  know  what  the 
added  danger  actually  means.  The  British 
study  revealed  that  three  women  out  of 
every  100.000  taking  the  pill  died  from  blood 
clots.  The  toll  Involved  was  no  greater  than 
that  among  women  who  are  killed  while  rid- 
ing In  cars  or  crossing  the  street.  Certainly, 
such  accidental  deaths  are  deplorable,  but  no 
one  suggests  that  the  risk  Is  so  great  women 
should  stop  riding  In  automobiles. 

It  Is  even  more  significant  that  pregnancy 
entails  harsh  risks  of  its  own.  Actually,  the 
chance  of  death  associated  with  pregnancy  Is 
17  times  greater  than  with  pUl-taklng.  Thus, 
the  million  or  more  women  who  reportedly 
abandoned  the  pill  In  fear  because  of  the 
hearings  may  find  their  lives  in  greater 
jeopardy  should  they  become  pregnant  eis  a 
consequence. 

Although  the  blood-clot  problem  Is  rela- 
tively recent,  hints  of  It  appeared  eight  years 
ago.  As  an  editorial  consultant  to  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association,  I 
recommended  In  1962  that  the  Journal  pub- 
lish a  report  by  a  clinician  linking  the  occur- 
rence of  blood  clots  with  oral  contraceptives. 
The  Journal  did  so,  and  also  asked  me  to 
write  an  editorial  calling  for  definitive  re- 
search on  the  how  and  why  of  the  relation- 
ship. 

To  this  date,  no  definitive  research  has 
been  done.  One  reason  may  be  the  near -Im- 
possible task  of  evaluating  the  pill's  role, 
when  the  basic  mechanism  of  blood  clotting 
Is  largely  a  mystery  to  scientists.  Another  is 
the  unresolved  argument  over  who  shoxild 
foot  the  bill  for  the  research.  Is  it  the  drug 
companies'  responsibility,  because  they  stand 
to  profit  from  the  sales  of  oral  contracep- 
tives? Or  should  it  be  th^Government's  con- 
cern because,  with  eight  million  users,  the 
pill  has  become  a  public-health  problem? 

During  the  Washington  hearings,  several 
witnesses  advocated  that  women  switch  from 
the  pill  to  one  of  the  many  intrauterine  de- 
vices available.  (One  witness  who  was  the 
pill's  severest  critic  is  the  develojjer  of  an 
lUD  that  is  now  being  manufactured  and 
sold.)  An  lUD  is  a  piece  of  plastic  or  metal 
(a  coll.  spiral,  loop,  etc.)  that  Is  Inserted  by 
a  physician  Into  a  woman's  uterus  and  left 
there.  How  It  prevents  pregnancy,  no  one 
knows. 

With  oral  contraceptives,  however,  there 
are  no  doubts.  The  pill  prevents  conception 
by  tricking  the  body  into  believing  it  is  al- 
ready pregnant.  The  pill  accomplishes  this 
with  Its  two  chemical  Ingredients  that  mimic 
the  action  of  the  female  sex  hormones— es- 
trogen and  progestogen. 

One  pill — the  sequential  type — consists  of 
a  synthetic  estrogen  tablet  taken  dally  for 
two  weeks,  followed  for  one  week  by  a  dally 
tablet  containing  both  synthetic  hormones. 
The  other — the  combination  type — contains 
both  hormones  In  a  single  tablet  that  is  taken 
dally  for  three  weeks. 


As  each  menstrual  cycle  rolls  around,  the 
pills'  cumulative  effects   fool  fbrn  woman's 

body  Into  believing  an  egg  cell  has  been  re- 
leased when  actually  it  has  been  suppressed. 
As  a  consequence,  the  lining  of  the  uterus 
undergoes  changes  that  make  It  unsuitable 
to  support  a  fresh  fertilization.  Thus  a  fake 
pregnancy  helps  prevent  a  real  one  from 
taking  place.  In  addition,  the  combination 
pill  provides  an  extra  measure  of  protection. 
It  thickens  the  woman's  cervical  secretions 
sufficiently  to  barricade  the  entrance  of  a 
sperm  if  an  egg  cell  should  unexpectedly  be 
present. 

To  women  who  cannot  take  oral  contracep- 
tives for  various  medical  reasons,  the  lUD 
may  be  one  of  many  acceptable  alternatives. 
At  our  Family  Planning  Centers  In  Los  An- 
geles, we  prescribe  lUD's — as  weU  as  other 
contraceptives — according  to  a  patient's  in- 
dividual needs  and  desires.  The  lUD's  ad- 
vantages are  its  relative  simplicity  and  effec- 
tiveness, plus  the  fact  a  woman  doesn't  have 
to  remember  to  take  a  pill  a  day. 

What  the  advocates  of  lUD's  failed  to  dis- 
close In  their  testimony,  however.  Is  that  the 
device,  when  compared  to  the  pill,  is  sub- 
stantially not  as  effective — and  perhaps  not 
even  as  safe.  A  considerable  number  of  wom- 
en fitted  with  lUD's  complain  of  pain  and 
bleeding.  In  some — about  16  percent — the 
discomfort  is  so  severe  that  the  lUD  must 
be  removed.  Another  ten  percent  of  the 
women  Involuntarily  expel  the  device.  And 
more  serious  complications  can  occur  In  rare 
cases  If  It  pierces  the  wall  of  the  uterus, 
necessitating  abdominal  surgery. 

The  lUD's.  which  also  affect  women's 
health,  are  not,  however,  as  rigidly  regulated 
by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
as  oral  contraceptives  are.  Any  lUD  manu- 
facturer can  sell  his  product  on  his  own 
claims  without  submitting  proof  of  Its  effec- 
tiveness or  safety  to  the  FDA.  Strangely 
enough,  no  one  at  the  Washington  bearings 
explored  this  incongruity. 

Instead,  much  time  was  spent  in  charging 
that  women  who  take  the  pill  are  In  greater 
danger  of  getting  cancer.  As  proof,  witnesses 
cited  a  s\irvey  of  New  York  women  that  Indi- 
cated more  cancers  of  the  cervix  occured  in 
females  using  the  pUl  than  in  those  who 
relied  on  a  diaphragm  as  a  contraceptive. 

What  the  witnesses  did  not  emphasize  was 
that  the  survey  had  been  thoroughly  studied 
and  discussed  by  numerous  scientific  au- 
thorities— Including  the  FDA's  expert  ad- 
visers— who  agreed  that  because  of  its 
Improper  design,  no  useful  conclusion  was 
possible.  Even  the  two  physicians  who  con- 
duct«d  the  survey  admitted  its  meaning  was 
not  clear. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  that  a 
substance  causes  cancer.  Experts  agree  that 
to  show  even  a  statistical  relatlonsbip  be- 
tween oral  contraceptives  and  cancer,  at 
least  100,000  women  must  be  carefuUy  fol- 
lowed for  ten  years.  And  such  a  study  de- 
mands the  most  precise  planning  to  take 
Into  account  the  many  factors  that  crucially 
bear  on  the  disease.  For  example,  the  heredi- 
tary Influences  In  breast  cancer:  one  woman 
out  of  16  may  develop  breast  cancer  during 
her  llleilme;  and  If  her  mother  or  sister  had 
the  disease,  her  chances  soar.  And  in  the 
development  of  cervical  cancer,  critical  in- 
fluences are  the  age  at  which  a  woman  first 
has  Intercourse,  how  many  times  she's  been 
pregnant,  her  age  when  she  had  her  first 
child  and  even  whether  her  sexual  partner 
was  circumcised. 

A  reliable  answer  to  the  pill's  role  In  can- 
cer isn't  possible  unless  researchers  weigh  all 
these  factors  when  picking  women  for  study. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  an  answer  de- 
spite the  difficulties,  the  FDA  recently  asked 
a  survey  research  team  associated  with  Tem- 
ple University  in  Philadelphia  to  undertake 
the  task.  The  Investigators  presently  face  the 
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monumental  job  of  designing  a 
win  pennlt  a  reliable  evaluation 
the   compUcatloos. 

The  pill-cancer  phobia  skyrocket^  during 
the  Washington  sessions  when  a  pharmaceu- 
tical company  suddenly  announced 
drawal  of  a  new  mlnl-plU  It  has 
Ing    in   England    and   was   about 
her*.  The  reason,  the  firm  said, 
small  number  of  beagle  dogs  that 
fed  the  drug  experimentally  had 
breast  tumors  that  might  be 
Minl-ptlls    got    their   name 
contain  a  tiny  dose  of  only  one  o 
synthetic    hormones    present    in 
oral  contraceptives.  Mini-plUs  ellml 
female  sex  hormone  estrogen 
causing  the  pill's  side  effects — an< 
only  a  small  amount  of  the  other 
progestogen.  Because  the  progestog^; 
fewer    physiological   changes   in    a 
body,  most  experts  regarded  the  m 
a    distinct    advance.    Nor    were    thfy 
pointed  during  its  extensive  and 
clinical  trials  In  E:ngland  and 
Shortly  after  that  company 
low-dose    pill    another    drug 
fed  its  own  mlnl-pUl — as  well  as 
first  company's — to  a  group  of 
all  of  whom  remained  perfectly 
In    addition,   one   of   the   most    w 
scribed  oral  contraceptives  present 
in  the  United  States  contains 
tlcal    menstrual-cycle    doses    of 
chemical  used  In  the  banned  mini 
In   numerous  laboratory  tests,  nol 
one  of  many  beagles  fed  this  pill 
developed    breast    ttunors 

The   beagle   incident   alarmed   t 
but  It  did  not  disturb  scientists  or 
knowledgeable    about     oral     con 
They  knew  that  what  causes  cancer 
mals  may  not  cause  cancer  In  hu 
tually.  what  may  cause  cancer  in 
may  have  no  effect  on  another 
tests  have  proved  that  certain 
that  produce  cancer  in  dogs  are 
rats.  And  other  dyea  that  invtu-l 
cancer    in    rats   are    harmless    to 
answer  Is  that  each  species  is  u 
results  of  cancer  experiments  in  a 
not  conclusive:  as  a  matter  of  fact 
have  little  U  anything  to  do  with 
mals.  or  with  humans. 

Not  too  long  ago.  when  the 
lege  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecoloi 
Its   members.   99   percent   of   the 
declared   they  saw  no   link   betwi 
and    the   pill.    And   among   the 
women  on  the  pill,  the  FDA's 
visory  committee  found  no  evlden 
use  of  oral  contraceptives  Increasejd 
of  breast  cancer.  Indeed,  recent  I 
research  on  cell  structure  and 
cates  that  the  progestogen  com 
pill      may     have     some     ca 
qualities. 

No  responsible  physician  has  ev 
that  oral  contraceptives  are  100 
no    medication    Is.    Taking   the 
some  dangers,  but  there  are  alsc 
safeguards  for  those  dangers 

No  woman  should  take  oral  con 
until  she  has  had  a  thorough 
nation.  Including  a  history  of 
family  Illnesses,  blood  and  urine 
pelvic  checkup  with  Pap  smears 
should  t>e  followed  by  a  discussion 
physician  about  the  relative 
various  forms  of  conception  contro^ 
the  pill,  she  should  have  a 
least    once   a   year,   or    whenever 
symptoms  develop.  With  those 
no  woman  need  fear  the  pill. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  NDC  ANDEftSON 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President, 
increasingly  important  concern 
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ica  is  the  field  of  environinental  health 
and  sanitation.  Today,  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  of  praise  to  one  of  the  out- 
standing professionals  working  in  this 
field.  Mr.  William  Nix  Anderson  of  Cas- 
per, Wyo.  Nix  is  sanitarian  for  Natrona 
County,  but  his  concern  and  good  work 
have  gone  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
county.  He  has  gained  statewide  recog- 
nition, and  now  has  been  honored  with 
the  Star  Crystal  Award,  instituted  by 
Lyco  Systems,  Inc.,  to  recognize  out- 
standing performance  in  the  field  of  en- 
vironmental health  and  sanitation.  It  is 
an  honor  well  earned. 
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by  reducing  the  President's  military 
budget  sharply  and  cutting  back  our 
overseas  commitments. 


area  of 
in  Amer- 


SALUTE  TO  BABE  RUTH  BASEBALL 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  congressional  colleagues  in  a 
salute  to  Babe  Ruth  Baseball.  The  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  program  is  the  world's 
largest  baseball  program  and  allows  over 
300,000  yoimg  boys  to  develop  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally  through  participation 
in  the  game  of  baseball. 

I  commend  this  organization  for  its 
efforts  in  promoting  sportsmanship  and 
team  cooperation  and  for  allowing  these 
youngsters  the  opportunity  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  competition  and  fairplay. 
At  the  same  time,  however.  I  feel  that 
we  must  recognize  the  vast  number  of 
young  boys  who  are  not  allowed  this  priv- 
ilege due  to  environmental  circumstances 
which  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
have  a  place  to  play.  The  lack  of  recre- 
ational space  in  the  highly  urbanized 
States  is  appalling  and  I  join  with  my 
fellow  Congressmen  in  calling  for  prompt 
action  at  the  Federal  level  for  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  problem  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  to  Investigate  what  can  be 
done  to  take  care  of  the  recreational 
needs  of  the  many  youngsters  who  are 
presently  deprived  of  these  opportunities. 

Speaking  for  my  home  State,  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  know  that  there  are  youngsters 
all  over  the  State  playing  on  Babe  Ruth 
teams,  and  I  also  know  that  there  are 
many  who  are  not.  I  want  to  see  as  many 
boys  as  possible  be  afforded  this  oppor- 
tunity and  since  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
ball began  in  1953  it  has  contributed 
greatly  in  the  area  of  youth  development. 
I  therefore  support  the  special  order 
in  hopes  that  it  will  allow  many  more 
young  people  the  opportunity  to  develop 
mentally  and  physically  with  the  help  of 
additional  recreational  facilities. 
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NIXON  WAGE-PRICE  BOARD 
WELCOME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  proposal  for  publicizing  the 
economic  basis  for  big  wage  demands  and 
substantial  price  hikes  is  excellent.  We 
have  needed  this  for  a  long  time.  It  will 
certainly  not  solve  the  infiation  prob- 
lem but  It  will  help  significantly  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  both  unions  and  man- 
agemmt  to  keep  their  decisions  reason- 
able. 

The  heart  of  our  inflation  problem  con- 
tinues to  be  our  huge  military  opera- 
tions— not  only  in  Southeast  Asia  but 
elsewhere  In  the  world.  Congress  can 
greatly  assist  in  the  antl-infiation  drive 


THE  CHALLENGE  THAT  IS  OURS— 
SALUTATORY  ADDRESS  BY  WILLA 
FINLEY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  Miss  Willa 
Finley,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1970 
graduating  from  the  Floydada  (Tex.) 
High  School,  had  some  noteworthy  com- 
ments in  a  salutatory  address  on  the 
occasion  of  the  class's  commencement 
exercises  this  spring. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  her  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  am  informed  that  she  is  a  young  lady 
of  strong  convictions  and  quite  capable 
of  holding  her  own  in  discussion  with 
her  fellow  students. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Challenge  That  Is  Ours 
(By  WlllaPlnley) 
Fathers,   mothers,    teachers,    and    friends: 
It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  welcome  you 
In  behalf  of  the  graduating  class  of  1970. 

"Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaks."  Tonight  our  hearts  are  lull 
of  love  and  gratitude,  for  without  your  help, 
we  would  not  be  here  as  graduating  seniors. 
For  the  wisdom  and  patience  of  you,  our  par- 
ents and  teachers,  we  thank  you. 

We,  the  youth  of  this  country  working  to- 
gether with  the  older  generation,  must  take 
up  the  challenge  of  retrieving  and  upholding 
those  principles — patriotism,  reverence  lor 
God.  and  high  moral  standards — which  have 
made  America  a  great  nation  and  a  world 
power. 

In  times  like  these.  America  needs  men- 
men  who  dare  to  stand  up  for  her  and  defend 
her.  Instead  of  trying  to  seek  deferments, 
our  young  men  should  be  willing  to  serve  In 
uniform,  remembering  that  In  receiving  free- 
dom's beneflu.  they  must  be  ready  to  give  In 
return  their  services  to  keep  those  freedoms. 
Have  we  become  too  sophisticated  to  want  to 
do  what  our  brave  boys  have  done  in  the 
seven  wars  of  America's  history? 

There  is  at  work  within  this  country  an 
ideological  force  known  as  communism.  The 
puppets  under  the  oversight  of  the  Kremlin 
are  too  wise  to  engage  America  in  pitched 
battle.  Rather,  they  weaken  the  foundations 
by  Instilling  fear  into  people's  minds — ar- 
sons, bombings,  and  bomb  threats  by  the 
score  occur  dally.  To  further  Impress  us,  they 
are  carrying  out  massive  worldwide  naval 
maneuvers  and  make  an  open  show  of  their 
military  might.  As  I  have  been  saying  this, 
some  of  you  immediately  put  up  a  mental 
block  at  the  word  communism.  But  If  we  will 
open  our  minds  and  spend  some  time  finding 
facts  about  the  Kremlin's  plans  for  a  world 
take-over,  we  will  see  that  communism  is  a 
very  real  threat  to  our  country's  future  as  a 
free  nation. 

We  must  cherish  the  symbols  of  our  coun- 
try— the  flag,  the  pledge  of  allegiance,  and 
"The  Star-spangled  Banner."  Did  you  truly 
think  about  the  words  the  last  time  you  re- 
peated the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America?  Usten  closely  to  the 
words  of  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  when 
you  next  hear  them,  and  try  to  revive  that 
old  spark  of  love  that  moved  Francis  Scott 
Key  to  write  our  national  anthem. 

Just  before  Moses"  death,  he  gave  to  the 
people  of  Israel  God's  warning  If  they  turned 
from  Him:  "I  will  hide  my  face  from  them, 
I  will  see  what  their  end  will  be.  for  they 
are  a  perverse  generation.  chUdren  in  whom 
is   no  faithfulness."   These   words   could   as 
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easily  have  been  spoken  to  our  country  to- 
day. Theologians  are  proclaiming  that  there 
Is  no  God  or  that  he  Is  dead,  and  that  only 
parts  of  the  Bible  are  true.  Because  of  the 
work  of  one  woman,  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing In  public  schools  are  unconstitutional. 
David  wrote  In  the  Psalms,  "The  fool  has 
said  In  his  heart.  There  Is  no  God."" 

Not  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire 
have  a  nation "s  morals  been  so  low  as  they 
are  today.  "Situation  ethics"  Is  the  thing. 
Under  this  code  of  "nonconduct."  one  is 
absolutely  uninhibited  by  any  moral  laws. 
Total  physical  and  mental  abandonment  are 
his.  as  long  as  the  occasion  Is  right  and  he 
feels  nothing  is  wrong  with  it.  Movies,  maga- 
zines, books,  and  pictures  unfit  for  so  noble 
a  creation  as  a  human  being  are  published, 
shown,  and  read  without  any  cry  of  protest. 
Pornography  and  Its  attendent  vices  would 
all  but  disappear  if  groups  of  enraged  parents 
and  citizens  would  launch  a  campaign  against 
movie  houses,  theaters,  and  stores  which 
exhibit  the  trash  and  against  those  who 
peddle  It.  As  long  ago  as  1932.  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Conununist  Party  said  that 
the  surest  and  easiest  way  to  destroy  Amer- 
ica Is  to  weaken  the  morals  of  the  young 
people.  Times  have  changed,  but  God's 
principles  haven't;  and  the  "new  morality" 
is  but  a  euphemism  for  sin. 

The  words  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Thompson  sum  it 
up  well.  In  a  speech  to  the  West  Omaha  Ro- 
tary Club  in  1968.  he  said: 

"'I  ask  you — what  Is  wrong  with  an  honest 
devotion  to  the  things  that  have  made  this 
country  great — Its  Constitution.  Its  moral 
fiber.  Its  productive  work.  Its  great  freedoms, 
Its  mighty  expressions  of  mercy  and  good 
will.  Its  happy,  cooperative  living.  Its  un- 
precedented opportunities? 

"I  ask  you — what  Is  wrong  with.  "In  God  We 
Trust"?  Every  true  teacher  knows  that  If 
these  banners  are  held  high — our  youth  will 
respond. 

"I  ask  you — shall  we  shake  ourselves  out 
of  the  slough  of  despondency  and  stand 
again  In  the  sunshine  of  our  rlghtness,  our 
strength,  our  manhood,  and  our  proven 
values — or  shall  we  go  stuttering  and  stum- 
bling, brawling  and  burning,  reeling  and 
bleeding,  back  over  the  hill  of  yesterday  to 
barbarlanlsm?'" 


STRONG  PUBLIC  SUPPORT  FOR 
WITHDRAWAL  OF  U.S.  FORCES 
FROM    VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent Gallup  poll,  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  14,  1970,  indicates 
"the  weight  of  opinion  now  is  on  the 
side  of  withdrawing  all  U.S.  troops  from 
Vietnam  by  July  1971.  or  earlier." 

The  poll  demonstrated  strong  support 
for  the  proposal  I  and  other  Senators 
have  sponsored  calling  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam 
by  July  1,  1971.  Nearly  as  much  support 
was  registered  for  immediate  withdrawal 
of  forces. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
report  of  the  poll  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  WrTHDRAWAL  BY  1971  l8  BACKED REMOV- 
AL OF  All  Troops  Is  Favored  in  a  Poll 
Princeton,  N.J..  June  13. — With  United 
States  forces  scheduled  to  be  out  of  Cam- 
bodia before  the  end  of  the  month,  the  de- 
bate over  the  war  will  almost  certainly  cen- 
ter on  the  rate  of  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Vietnam. 


The  latest  post-Cambodian  appraisal  of 
the  publlc"8  mood  by  the  Gallup  Poll  shows 
the  weight  of  opinion  now  on  the  side  of 
vrithdrawlng  all  United  States  troops  from 
Vietnam  by  July.  1971.  or  earlier.  A  pre- 
Cambodian  survey  showed  the  nation  about 
equally  divided  between  those  who  favored 
this  timetable  and  those  who  supported  a 
timetable  more  in  line  with  President  Nix- 
on's. 

Senator  George  S.  McGovem  of  South  Da- 
kota, a  possible  Democratic  Presidential  can- 
didate in  1972,  has  introduced  an  amendment 
to  a  bill  that  requires  the  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  military  manpower  by  July, 
1971. 

President  Nixon  promised  In  a  speech  on 
April  30  to  return  150,000  troops  In  one  years 
time,  which  would  leave  about  half  of  the 
total  there  after  July  1.  1971. 

Attitudes  on  the  withdrawal  of  troops  fall 
Into  four  main  categories.  These  were 
presented  on  a  handout  card  to  a  sample  of 
1.509  adults  In  a  survey  conducted  In  300 
selected  communities  during  the  period  May 
22-25.  This  question  was  asked: 

Here  are  four  different  plans  the  United 
States  could  follow  In  dealing  with  the  war 
in   Vietnam.   Which   one   do  you   prefer? 

Following  are  the  latest  results  and  those 
from  two  earlier,  pre-Cambodlan  surveys: 
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Plan  C:  Withdraw  troops 
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DDTERENT  WORDING 

In  the  February  survey.  Plan  B  referred  to 
the  withdrawal  of  all  troops  by  the  end  of  18 
months.  "This  roughly  corresponds  to  the  time 
span  covered  in  Plan  B  In  the  most  recent 
survey.  In  the  December  stirvey  the  wording 
of  Plan  B  was  as  follows:  Withdraw  all 
troops  by  the  end  of  1970. 

The  proportion  of  Americans  who  think  we 
should  get  out  "Immediately"  has  remained 
surprisingly  constant  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  although  a  slight  gain  has  been 
registered  over  the  last  three  surveys.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  proportion  who  hold  opposite  views 
and  think  we  should  "go  all  out"  has  re- 
mained relatively  constant  despite  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  war. 

The  political  implications  for  the  forth- 
coming Congressional  elections  are  seen  In 
the  following  table.  This  shows  the  weight 
of  opinion  among  both  Democrats  and  Inde- 
pendents to  be  on  the  side  of  immediate 
withdrawal  or  withdrawal  by  July  of  next 
year : 

Choices  by  Political  Affiliation : 
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Republicans 

Democrats...  

17 

27 

.      23 

27 
23 
28 

37 
29 
26 

14 
12 

Independents 

13 

Note:  The  percentages  across  do  not  add  to  100  percent  in 
the  above  table  because  the  no  opinion  figures  have  been 
emitted. 


A  majority  of  women.  53  per  cent,  favor 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  by  July,  1971.  or 
sooner,  compared  to  43  per  cent  of  men. 
Younger  adults  are  somewhat  more  inclined 
to  favor  withdrawal  plans  A  or  B  than  are 
older  adults.  Easterners  are  the  most  Inclined 
to  favor  early  withdrawal. 


THE  EAST  BERLIN  WORKERS 
REVOLT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  17th  anniversary  of  the  East 
Berlin  workers  revolt. 

The  workers  of  East  Berlin,  17  years 
ago  today,  reacted  to  the  increased  work 
quotas  that  were  being  forced  upon  them 
by  forming  strike  committees  and  taking 
over  factories. 

In  many  places  throughout  East  Ger- 
many the  workers  marched  into  the 
streets  and  captured  key  buildings  such 
as  town  halls,  prisons,  banks,  and  police 
stations. 

In  big  towns  such  as  Magdeburg,  Halle, 
and  Bitterfelde  the  jails  were  thrown 
open  and  all  political  prisoners  freed. 

The  Soviet  Union  reacted  by  sending 
in  over  17  divisions  to  suppress  the 
riots.  The  workers  fought  back  against 
Russian  tanks  with  rocks  and  bare  fists. 

Mass  arrests  and  martial  law  were  the 
orders  of  the  day  for  the  Soviet  troops. 
Unspecified  numbers  of  demonstrators 
were  shot  after  being  tried  by  military 
courts. 

Yet  the  people  of  East  Berlin  did  not 
let  up.  The  Soviets  were  forced  to  keep 
the  city  of  Berlin  in  a  virtual  state  of 
siege  through  the  ninth  of  July.  Even 
through  the  month  of  September  sit- 
down  strikes  and  clashes  between  work- 
ers and  people's  police  were  being  re- 
ported. 

And  I  do  not  need  to  remind  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  many  subsequent  valiant  at- 
tempts of  the  East  Berliners  to  acquire 
their  fundamental  rights  as  human 
beings — attempts  that  no  wall  the  So- 
viets can  build  will  be  able  to  resist  for- 
ever. 

Mr.  President,  the  valiant  efforts  of 
the  East  Berlin  workers  to  win  their 
human  rights  from  the  Soviets  should 
serve  to  inspire  us  all  in  our  struggle  to 
insure  that  all  persons  be  guaranteed 
those  rights. 

Why  with  our  reviilslon  at  Soviet  re- 
pression of  revolts  in  Berlin,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia — why  are  we  afraid  to 
sign  the  United  Nations  conventions 
which  put  into  international  law  those 
guarantees? 

Why.  Mr.  President,  will  not  this  Sen- 
ate ratify  the  United  Nations  conven- 
tions on  human  rights?  Is  it  not  about 
time  we  stood  up  in  law  for  those  things 
we  hold  so  important  in  principle? 


THE   RESPONSIBILITY   AND   PROM- 
ISE OF  AMERICAN  YOUTH 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  pick  up  a  paper  these  days  with- 
out finding  some  story  about  young  peo- 
ple. For  the  most  part,  these  stories 
point  out  how  disenchanted  the  kids  are 
with  the  older  generation  and  the  "es- 
tablishment." Some  writers — and  some 
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supposedly  respectable  publlcat  Ions— go 
on  at  great  length  about  the  c  rug  and 
sex  culture  of  youth;  they  would  have 
us  beBeve  that  those  of  our  children 
who  are  not  trying  to  overthrow  our 
Government  and  destroy  our  so<  iety.  are 
Intent  on  destroying  themselves  through 
Indulgence  in  mind-destroying  :  larcotics 
and  hallucinogens. 

The  pictiire  Is  false.  Certairly  there 
are  revolutionaries  among  thi;  young, 
and  there  are  those  who  try  lo  escape 
responsibility  by  retreating  Into  drugs 
and  dreams.  But,  these  relative  few  are 
only  the  most  spectacular  ard  news- 
worthy— not  the  most  numerous  or  the 
most  representative.  When  a  elevlsion 
program  shows  a  couple  of  d<izen  kids 
acting  out  In  a  demonstration  the  Im- 
plication Is  that  this  represents  what 
all  young  people  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks  sgo  I  had 
the  exceptional  privilege  of  actjompany- 
ing  a  small  group  of  Nebraiskai  students 
to  the  White  House,  where  the;*  engaged 
in  a  serious  discussion  of  a  curtent  issue 
with  senior  members  of  the  President's 
staff.  They  came  with  determination  and 
purpose,  and  they  had  a  hearing.  They 
argued  the  need  for  equitobld  Federal 
treatment  to  their  school  and  partly  as 
a  result  of  their  effort  equity  Mras  done. 

The  example  was  both  imp«ssive  and 
heartening.  At  the  time  I  wiihed  that 
the  Cassandras  in  the  media  c  )uld  have 
observed  Just  what  determinec ,  respon- 
sible young  people  can  do.  They  did  not 
try  to  bum  down  the  White  He  use  whUe 
we  were  there.  They  did  not  larry  any 
placards.  They  did  not  wear  be  irds.  But, 
they  made  their  point  and    hey  sue- 

One  of  that  group  was  a  ydung  man 
named  Steve  Lawson.  Besides  Laklng  an 
active  part  in  fighting  for  his  school. 
Steve  maniLged  to  be  valedictoi  Ian  of  his 
class,  which  graduated  on  Jun  ;  2  of  this 
year.  As  is  customary,  Steve  ga  ve  a  vale- 
dictory address.  The  address  11  self,  how- 
ever, Is  far  from  the  usual.  It  presents  a 
point  of  view  and  a  maturity  rarely  re- 
ported by  the  press.  It  contalnji  no  argu- 
ment for  violence,  no  assertion  of  supe- 
rior morality,  no  indication  of  an  irrevo- 
cable cleavage  between  the  soung  and 
the  old.  Rather,  It  presents  a  i  ober,  rea- 
soned and  resporvsible  discussl(  in  of  some 
of  our  most  perplexing  domestic  issues. 
Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  it  will  be  use- 
ful for  Steve's  valedictory  to  be  widely 
read.  I  therefore  ask  unanimois  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Recc  rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  t  le  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t  le  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stttx  IjkWSON's  Valedictory  Address 
As  moet  of  you  are  aware.  I  h»ve  enjoyed 
myself  Immensely  during  my  tei  ure  at  Bel- 
levue  High.  Occasionally  I  woull  sink  into 
the  Slough  of  Despond,  but  thet  I'd  go  to  » 
Student  Council  meeting,  or  read  the  Image, 
or  try  to  check  out  a  magazine,  and  pretty 
soon  Id  be  Uughing  and  Joking  ^nd  cutting 
up  again.  I  do  have  one  regn  t,  however, 
and  that  Is  that  I  could  never  fl:  id  anything 
to  rhyme  with  "seventy".  Other  rlasses  have 
clever  slogans  because  their  numliers  are  easy 
to  rhyme:  "68.  great;  "88.  fine,  an  4  so  on.  But 
try  to  rhyme  "seventy".  Its  llttld  things  like 
that  that  take  my  mind  oB  of  wel  jhtler  quec- 
tlons,  such  as  why  is  It  school  |  loUcy  to  re- 
move all  doors  from  the  boys'  re  itrooms. 


Every  few  months,  a  particular  word  en- 
Joys  a  certain  vogue.  I'm  certain  you  know 
what  I  mean.  One  hears  them  on  the  Tonight 
Show  frequently;  words  like  •'charisma",  and 
"pragmatic",  remember  those?  Well  now  the 
word  Is  "polarization".  College  campuses  are 
becoming  "polarized  ".  Splro  Agnew  is  "polar- 
lElng"  the  nation.  The  Bellevue  Guide  has 
"polarized"  the  civilian  and  Air  Force  com- 
munity. Meaning,  of  course,  that  the  people 
Involved  are  "taking  a  stand"  one  way  or 
the  other.  Increasingly,  people  are  urged  to 
'•take  a  stand".  I  would  like  to  submit  that 
the  concept  of  "taking  a  stand"  is  inimical  to 
the  problem-solving  process. 

When  President  Nixon  announced  his  drive 
Into  Cambodia,  there  went  up  a  great  hue 
and  cry  in  favor  of  letting  America  vote  on 
the  decision.  But  to  submit  this  issue  to  a 
national  referendum  would  be  the  height  of 
lunacy,  inasmuch  as  the  populace  is  simply 
not  competent  to  decide  military  matters. 
Another  instance:  this  year  some  of  the  ad- 
vanced biology  classes  read  a  book  on  over- 
populaUon.  Now  I  don't  take  advanced 
biology,  yet  I  know  they  read  the  book  be- 
cause for  a  while  there  it  was  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  walk  down  the  halls  without  some 
panic-stricken  scholar  grabbing  your  arm  and 
telling  you  that  If  something  weren't  done 
about  the  earths  population,  people  would 
start  spilling  off  the  edge,  or  some  such 
alarming  statistic. 

And  when  I  suggested  that  perhaps  hu- 
man reproduction  were  a  matter  of  personal 
choice,  they  acted  as  If  I  were  crazy  for  not 
thinking  that  mass  starvation  is  mankind's 
Inexorable  fate.  So  now,  do  you  see  what  I 
mean?  As  soon  as  you  have  resolved  your 
thinking  on  some  matter,  it  effectively  de- 
stroys all  bases  for  further  discussion.  One 
might  ask,  Why  Is  he  telUng  us  aU  this? 
(Pause)  Well,  the  reason  I'm  telling  you  all 
this  Is  because  when  you  enter  college  you 
will  be  subjected  to  what  amounts  to  indoc- 
trination, not  only  from  polarized  students, 
but  from  professors.  In  case  you  doubt  that, 
think  back  to  the  last  student  teacher  you 
had.  After  a  few  weeks  of  the  old  "do  your 
own  thing"  and  "find  yourself  "  song  and 
dance,  you  can  get  pretty  sick  of  ideology. 

Now  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  don't  wish 
to  convey  the  impression  that  one  shouldn't 
have  any  opinions.  I  simply  wish  to  caution 
you  against  making  Judgments  without  the 
time- tested  benefits  of  evidence,  logic,  and 
objectivity.  Today  we  often  witness  the  re- 
sults of  the  abandonment  of  Intellectual  de- 
tachment. I  will  stipulate  that  feelings  are 
good  things  to  have,  but  one  simply  has  to 
acknowledge  that  there  are  certain  aspects  of 
existence  that  require  dispassionate  analysis. 
To  have  the  courage  of  ones  convictions  Is 
one  of  the  most  noble  conditions  to  which 
man  can  aspire.  But  when  those  convictions 
have  their  foundation  in  sentiment  or  in 
the  protean  circumstances  of  one's  surround- 
ings, that  'condition"  is  no  more  desirable 
than  is  Ignorance. 

A  word  now  to  the  parents.  Doubtless  you 
have  heard,  and  many  of  you  believe,  that 
youth  are  the  hope  of  America.  Don't  you  be- 
lieve It.  not  for  a  minute,  at  least  not  In  the 
Uteral  sense.  I  will  concede  that  those  who 
are  at  present  young,  will.  In  time,  become 
older,  and  then  will  assume  positions  of  re- 
sponsibllltv.  But  as  far  as  young  youth  are 
concerned,  the  generaUon  Is  Just  not  all  it 
Is  cracked  up  to  be.  The  fact  Is,  that  youth 
is  Just  exactly  that,  and  has  never  been  any- 
thing else.  So  dont  be  overly  eager  to  accept 
all  of  the  actions  of  your  blessed  issue  while 
they  are  away.  Beware  of  the  old  "boys  will 
be  boys"  rationale,  since  he  can  be  a  boy  Just 
as  easily  on  his  own  money.  In  other  words. 
If  you're  not  careful,  you  could  end  up  sub- 
sidizing a  revolution. 

The  fascination  with  youth  has  always 
amazed  me.  Inasmuch  as  a  few  days  spent 
at  school,  or  a  few  minutes  at  a  girls'  slumber 
party,  will  uncover  an  astounding  variety  of 


vices:  smoking,  drinking,  drugs,  sex.  yes, 
even  dancing,  but  I  could  go  on.  "Well,  isnt 
that  a  small  minority?  "  you  ask  (people  are 
always  asking  that) .  I  don't  know.  I  used  to 
think  so.  But  someone  Is  smoking  in  the 
girls'  restrooms  so  as  to  make  the  air  un- 
breaihable,  and  I  don't  think  all  the  mater- 
nity cases  this  year  were  brought  In  from 
elsewhere.  But  now  that  I  stop  to  think  about 
It,  I  guess  there  were  only  a  hundred  kids  of 
assorted  sexes  at  that  party  that  was  busted 
up  by  Gulf  Mart.  Excuse  me.  It  would  be 
vastly  amusing  to  see  the  looks  on  some  of 
you  mothers'  (or  fathers')  faces  if  you  knew 
of  your  sons'  (or  daughters')  pastime 
activities. 

(IncidenUUy.  that's  why  I  can't  get  too 
worked  up  about  the  sincerity  of  the  over- 
population panic.) 

One  last  thing.  During  these  past  few 
years,  I  have  noticed  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  this  class  (and  others)  to  take  themselves 
entirely  too  seriously.  There  are  numerous 
demonstrations  of  this  phenomenon.  The 
"Teen  Pulse."  "Ask  Jean  Adams."  The  Image. 
Valedictory  addresses.  Ah  yes,  and  love.  Not 
in  the  Biblical  sense,  but  m  the  famlUar. 
Im  sure  you've  all  seen  couples  walking  arm 
in  arm  or  hand  in  hand  down  the  hall,  in 
utter  sUence,  absorbed  In  thought  concern- 
ing the  cosmic  ImpllcaUons  of  their  union. 
What  is  amusing  about  this  scene  is  that  two 
days  after  Prom,  she  will  probably  drop  him. 
or  even  worse,  not  say  ""hi"  to  him  in  the 
halls  I  The  occurrence  of  early  engagement, 
marriage,  and  pregnancy  (not  necessarily  In 
that  order)  is  the  moet  convincing  proof  of 
the  desperation  that  seems  to  pervade  this 
generation.  Par  too  many  people  feel  obli- 
gated to  question,  and  this  questioning  pro- 
duces more  agonizing  than  the  answer  could 
ever  assuage.  Learn  to  laugh:  learn  to  say 
"no"";  better  sUll.  learn  to  say  "I  don't  know"; 
and  maybe.  Just  maybe,  learn  to  say,  "I  don't 
care."" 

I  suppose  It  Is  customary.  In  ending  a 
speech  such  as  this,  to  say  "we  are  at  the 
end  of  an  era."'  or  "we  march  forth  Into  a 
new  age."  And  even  though  graduation  is 
a  milestone  of  sorts,  It  is  neither  an  ending 
or  a  beginning,  a  stopping  or  a  starUng. 
People  are  the  thread  that  lend  continuity 
to  events.  Why.  then,  do  we  cry?  Why  do  we 
shell  out  fabulous  sums  to  photographers, 
stationers,  and  cap  and  gown  companies? 
We've  been  attending  public  schools  now  for 
thirteen  years.  Very  simply,  we  have  fulfilled 
our  public  obligation.  Do  we  weep  for  the  end 
of  innocence?  The  answer  is  no.  We  weep  for 
the  end  of  its  assumption. 


KEYNOTE  ADDRESS  BY  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE JOHN  BRADEMAS 

Ml-.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  yesterday  to  listen  to  a  thought- 
ful, critical  yet  constructive  keynote 
speech  delivered  at  the  Indiana  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  by  the  Honor- 
able John  Brademas.  who  for  more  than 
a  decade  has  ably  represented  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  my  State  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Reviewed  in  some  detail  were  many 
of  those  major  shortcomings  and  faults 
which  have  been  attributed  to  both  the 
National  and  the  Indiana  State  admin- 
istrations. Among  the  issues  which  Rep- 
resentative Brademas  discussed  were  the 
present  state  of  the  economy,  problems 
facing  our  schools  and  imlversities,  the 
crisis  in  medical  care,  crime  control, 
consumer  protection,  human  rights,  for- 
eign policy  end  various  State  problems. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  other 
Members  of  Congress  will  have  ready 
access  to  these  comments  by  Representa- 
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tive  Brademas,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  his  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  or  Keynote  Address,  Indiana 

Democratic  State  Convention 

(By  Congressman  John  Brademas) 

We  meet  today  In  the  capital  city  of  our 
state  from  throughout  the  92  counties  of 
Indiana,  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  crisis 
for  our  country. 

We  meet  as  Democrats,  proud  of  our  Party, 
of  its  tradition  as  the  oldest  political  party 
m  the  world,  and  of  the  contribution  It 
has  made  to  lifting  the  level  of  life  of  the 
people  of  our  state  and  our  country. 

"yet  we  meet  not  only  as  Democrau.  but 
as  citizens  of  Indiana  and  as  Americans,  with 
a  solemn  responsibility  so  to  act  here  and  In 
the  days  to  come,  that  our  party  will  be  a 
servant  not  of  our  own  self-interest  but  of 
responsive  and  responsible  government  for 
all  the  people. 

We  meet  as  well.  If  anyone  needs  remind- 
ing, at  a  time  when  a  Republican  Governor 
presides  In  the  State  House  and  a  Republican 
President  In  the  White  House  And  as  we  look 
to  the  months  that  lie  ahead  between  now 
and  November  3rd,  we.  as  spokesmen  for  the 
other  great  political  party  In  the  United 
States,  must,  if  we  are  to  serve  our  historic 
function,  review  the  record  of  Republican 
stewardship  In  Indianapolis  and  Washing- 
ton— and  let  the  people  know  our  Judgment. 

And  that  Judgment  must  be  that  the  Re- 
publican Party — the  party  of  Edgar  Whlt- 
comb  here  and  Richard  Nixon  there — has 
visited  disaster  after  disaster  upon  the  people 
of  our  State  and  Nation. 

Let  me  speak  first  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration and  Its  policies,  and  second  of  the 
Whltcomb  Administration  and  Its. 

I  proceed  In  this  order  not  to  save  the 
worst  for  the  last  .  .  .  but  only  because,  as 
a  Representative  In  the  National  Congress,  1 
can  speak  more  specifically  of  the  Republi- 
can Party's  record  at  the  national  level. 

Where  to  begin?  The  list,  the  catalogue,  is 
long  .  .  . 

But  I  would  ask  your  attention  to  these 
eloquent  words — hear  them  well — and  I 
quote : 

"When  the  strongest  nation  In  the  world 
can  be  tied  down  for  four  years  In  a  war  In 
Viet  Nam  with  no  end  In  sight,  when  the 
richest  nation  In  the  world  can't  manage  its 
own  economy,  when  the  nation  with  the 
greatest  tradition  of  the  rule  of  law  Is  plagued 
by  unprecedented  lawlessness,  when  a  nation 
which  has  been  known  for  a  century  for 
equality  of  oppKjrtunity  Is  torn  by  unprece- 
dented racial  violence,  and  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  cannot  travel 
abroad  or  to  any  major  city  at  home  without 
fear  of  a  hostile  demonstration — then  ifs 
time  for  new  leadership  for  the  United  States 
of  America." 

Those  words  are  not  the  rhetoric  of  Larry 
O'Brien  in  a  partisan  attack  on  the  Nixon 
Administration.  They  are  rather  words 
spoken  In  an  attack  on  the  last  Democratic 
Administration  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1968 — and  the  man  who  uttered 
them  was  Richard  Nixon. 

It  must  be  obvious — If  Ironic — that  Can- 
didate Nixon's  language  applies  with  far 
more  telling  force  to  the  Administration  of 
President  Nixon. 

the  NlXON  administration  AND  THE  NATION'S 
ECONOMY 

"What  has  happened  to  our  nation  during 
the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  Republican 
Administration? 

Let  me  speak  first  of  the  nation  "s  economy. 

In  October  1968,  Candidate  Nixon  prom- 
ised during  bis  four-year  term  to  help  cre- 
ate 15  million  new  Jobs. 


That  was  the  promise.  The  performance? 
Disaster  for  millions  of  American  working 
men  and  women! 

Today  over  4  million  workers  are  Jobless 
in  our  country,  1 14  million  more  than  when 
Mr.  Nixon  took  office  last  year — and  the 
prospects  are  for  a  continuing  rise  In  un- 
employment unless  the  Administration  re- 
verses Its  present  economic  policies. 

When  President  Kennedy  took  office  after 
a  Republican  Administration  that  had  also 
brought  us  recession  and  widespread  un- 
employment, the  unemployment  rate  be- 
queathed him  by  the  Republicans  was  7 
percent. 

But  after  eight  years  of  uninterrupted  eco- 
nomic growth  and  prosperity  under  two 
Democratic  Administrations,  the  rate  of  un- 
employment had  dropped  to  Just  over  3 
percent. 

Today,  after  only  17  months  of  a  Re- 
publican In  the  White  House,  the  figure 
has  soared  to  5  percent — and  has  skyrocketed 
to  fully  6  percent  in  my  own  home  com- 
munity. 

We  are  in  another  Republican  recession, 
and  let  there  be  no  mistake   about  It. 

RISING  unemployment  AND  SOARING  INFLATION 

Nor  has  the  Republican  policy  of  fighting 
inflation  by  stimulating  unemployment 
worked.  In  addition  to  rising  unemployment, 
we  face  the  specter  of  soaring  inflation. 

The  cost  of  living  has  leaped  nearly  eight 
points  In  the  one  year  of  GOP  rule,  the 
largest  annual  rise  In  20  years,  and  It's  get- 
ting worse  every  week,  as  any  housewife  will 
tell  you. 

Wage  and  salary  earners,  retired  persons, 
small  farmers,  the  average  businessman  are 
all  In  a  price  squeeze  as  costs  soar — but  the 
Administration  watches,  twiddling  its 
thumbs. 

Or  let  me  tell  you  about  Interest  rates. 

We  are  today  suffering  the  highest  Interest 
rates  since  the  Civil  War  .  .  .  with  prime  bank 
rates  at  S'-^  percent,  but  with  the  real  cost 
of  money  ranging  up  to  10  percent  and  even 
18  percent  for  the  man  who  has  to  buy  his 
car  or  refrigerator  on  credit,  or  borrow  money 
to  pay  doctor  bills  or  to  send  his  children 
to  college. 

And  for  home  buyers,  the  Republican  tight 
money  policy  has  been  catastrophic. 

The  increase  in  interest  rates  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  office  has  added  $9,000  to  the 
cost  of  a  $20,000  home  over  a  30-year  FHA 
mortgage — so  that  this  home  now  costs 
$35,000  In  Interest  alone,  nearly  twice  the 
cost  of  the  home  Itself ! 

republican   HIGH   INTEREST  POLICY 

The  Republican  high  interest  policy  has 
brought  crisis  as  well  to  city,  state,  hospital 
and  school  projects  . . . 

And  even  giant  corporations  are  beginning 
to  be  squeezed  until  It  hurts. 

The  tight  money  policy  has  been  one  major 
cause  of  the  drop  in  housing  starts  from 
1.9  million  to  1.1  mlUlon,  off  over  40%  since 
the  Republicans  took  office. 

Moreover,  the  longest  and  steepest  drop 
in  stock  markets  and  prices  since  the  crash 
of  '29  has  meant  losses  of  over  $250  billion 
to  over  26  million  stockholders.  Since  the 
Republicans  assumed  office  In  Washington, 
the  stock  market  has  suffered  a  loss  more 
than  the  amount  equal  to  what  the  Fed- 
eral  government  spends  In  an   entire  yearl 

American  farmers,  too,  understand  the 
damaging  effect  on  farm  Income  of  the  Nixon 
Administration's  effort  to  drive  grain  prices 
back  to  world  market  levels  .  .  .  and  Booster 
farmers  who  belong  to  REMC  coops  realize 
as  well  the  meaning  of  the  Administration's 
continuing  opposition  to  adequate  funds  to 
meet  the  staggering  backlog  of  rural  electric 
loan  applications. 

And  do  you  remember  Mr.  Nixon's  fore- 
cast a  year  ago  of  a  $6.3  billion  budget  sur- 
plus for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30? 

Well,  here's  the  story  now  .  .  .  not  a  $6 


billion  surplus,  but  a  $1.8  billion  deficit — 
a  slight  error  in  the  estimate  of  $8  billion! 
Why?  Because  profitless  businessmen  and 
unemployed  workers  don't  pay  taxes,  and 
high  Interest  rates  mean  $1  billion  more 
in  Interest  on  the  Federal  debt,  not  to  speak 
of  $500  million  more  than  projected  for  un- 
employment Insurance. 

THE  GREAT  VOCAL  :  lAJORITY 

We  have  heard  a  lot  In  recent  months 
about  the  Great  Silent  Majority  .  .  .  salaried 
workers,  small  businessmen,  retired  persons, 
farmers.  .  . . 

But  I  submit  to  you  that  on  grounds  of 
iu.  disastrous  economic  policies  alone  and 
their  devastating  Impact  on  millions  of 
Americans,  It  will  not  be  long  before  the 
Great  Silent  Majority  becomes  the  Great 
Vocal  Majority  .  .  .  and  their  Judgment  on 
the  political  party  tha..  has  brought  such 
suffering  to  them  and  to  our  country  will 
be  harsh.  Indeed. 

In  a  wide  variety  of  other  domestic  areas 
crucial  to  the  lives  of  people  and  to  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole,  the  Administration  has  been 
following  a  policy  of  what  can  most  gener- 
ously be  described  as  one  of  "malign  ne- 
glect." 

EDUCATION 

In  education,  the  President  has  sharply 
cut  back  funds  for  a  number  of  programs 
essential  to  our  schools  and  universities.  He 
even  vetoed  a  measure,  supported  by  ma- 
jorities of  both  Democi'ats  and  Republicans 
In  Congress,  to  add  i.  modest  amount  of 
money  to  his  already  starved  budget  request 
for  education. 

The  Administration  of  Richard  Nixon  Is 
on  record  against  legislation  to  provide  (or 
comprehensive  pre-school  and  child  day  care 
programs,  environmental  education  In  our 
schools,  and  even  opposes  a  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation bin  passed  unanimously  by  the  House 
of  Representatives! 

The  firing  of  the  distinguished  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Dr.  James  Allen,  a 
few  days  ago  symbolizes  the  hostility  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  supporting  Ameri- 
can education  at  any  level. 

HEALTH 

Or  turn  to  the  field  of  health  care — th:; 
single  most  inflationary  sector  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

While  proclaiming  concern  about  the  ur- 
gent national  crisis  in  medical  care.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  made  almost  savage  cuts 
In  funds  for  training  desperately  needed  phy- 
sicians, nurses  and  other  health  professionals. 

The  Administration  has  even  slashed  pro- 
grams of  modest  but  essential  research  Into 
cancer,  arthritis,  heart  disease  and  other 
crippling  ailments. 

The  result  of  the  Republican  Administra- 
tion's opposition  to  adequate  health  care 
programs  has  been  the  resignation  In  recent 
months  of  some  of  the  nation's  top  adminis- 
trators of  Federal  health  programs  .  .  . 
dramatic  testimony  to  the  total  abdication 
of  Republican  leadership  In  the  health  field. 

POLLUTION 

Or  speak  of  a  problem  of  rising  concern 
among  Americans — The  pollution  of  our  air. 
land  and  water  .  .  .  the  environmental  crisis. 

A  perfect  example  of  the  Administration's 
attitude  here  Is  the  opposition  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  an  effort,  bom  in  Congress,  with  bi- 
partisan support,  to  vote  the  full  $1  billion  in 
appropriations  which  Congress  had  au- 
thorized for  grants  this  year  to  help  fight 
water  pollution. 

CUMX 

What  about  crime,  a  word  of  which  we 
heard  much  in  the   1968  campaign? 

And  what  has  the  Nixon  Administration, 
now  in  office  17  months,  done  to  fight  crime? 

The  answer  Is  written  In  the  stark  facts, 
and  they  are  these:  that  crimes  of  violence 
In  the  United  States  continue  to  Increase, 
month  after  month. 
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We   have  laws  on  the  st*tut« 
every  slate  In  the  union  outlawing 
robbery  and  rape. 

Why  Isn't  the  Nixon  Administration 
Ing  Insure  that  these  laws  are 

Democrats  In  Congress,  led  by 
dlclary  Chairman  Celler.  have  ur 
S750  minion  In   appropriations 
assistance  to  state  and  local  law 
agencies  next  year  .  .  .  under 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
which  Democrats   Initiated.   But 
Administration  wanu  less  than 
amount — only  $480  million  for  to^al 
help   to   our   criminal   law   sys 
Ucans  offer  rhetoric.  Democrats 
in  the  war  against  crime. 
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And  a  word  about  consumers. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  the  National 
mission  on  Product  Safety  blew 
on  the  Nlxon  Administration  for 
enforce  three  laws — all  passed  un<ler 
cratlc  leadership — and  aimed  at 
consumers  .  .  .  the     National 
Motor   Vehicle   Safety   Act,   the 
Fabrics    Act,    and    the    Federal 
Substances  Labeling  Act. 

Nor  then  should  anyone  be  sur 
the  Republican  Administration  « 
oppose  a  bipartisan  bill  to  establU  b 
pendent  agency  within  the  Federal 
ment  to  champion  the  cause  of 
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BtnCAN    miCHTS 

And  In  the  field  of  human  rights 
but  one  example,  the  House  of 
tlvea  will  tomorrow  vote  on  legis 
cial    to    assuring   the    sacred 
franchise    to    all    Americans,    re 
race.  In  all  parts  of  our  country 
Congressmen    Madden.    Jacobs, 
and  Brademas  will  Join  Senators 
Bayh  In  voting  for  a  bill  that 
for  Ave  years  the  historic  Voting 
of    1965.   which   struck   down   m4ny 
artificial  barriers  aimed  at 
from  using  the  ballot. 

The  NUton  Administration 
Southern  strategy  of  trying 
George  Wallace.  Is  strongly  lobbying 
this  bill,  which  also  contains  a 
vldlng  for  the  18  year  old  vote. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  catalogl|ig 
ures   of   the   Republican 
Washington  to  exercise  effective 
to  keep  our  economy  moving 
advance  programs  to  help  meet 
problems  that  afflict  our  society. 
roancN  polict 
But  time  Is  too  short,  and  I 
word  about  the  stewardship  of 
tration  in  the  life  or  death  aret 
policy. 

First,  with  respect  to  Viet 
bloody  struggle  which  has 
of  so  many  young  Americans,  i 
others,   and  which   haunts   the 
minds    of    us    all,    whether 
Republicans. 

Just    recaU    those    campaign 
candidate  Nixon  in  1968  when 
if  elected,  he  would  end  the  war 
and  win  the  peace. 

Yet    the    harsh    fact    is — tha 
Nixon's  poUcles  so  far  have 
end  the  wax  and  win  the  peace 
widen    the    war    and    perhaps 
peace  which  the  American 
world  so  deeply  desire. 

Last    week's    vote    in    which 
States  Senate  rejected  the  Byrd 
which    would    have    given    the 
blank  check  for  further 
in  Cambodia,  Is  symbolic  of  a 
assertion  In  Washington  on  the 
Democrats  and  Republican 
In  the  Senate — of  the  ~ 
authority    of    Congress    In 
about  war  and  peace 
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For*  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this 
either— bringing  the  Viet  Nam  War  to  an 
early  end.  returning  United  States  troops  to 
this  country,  and  applying  the  vast  resources 
of  our  land  to  the  enormous  problems  con- 
fronting us  here  at  home  remain  the  most 
urgent  business  on  the  American  agenda. 

Yet  our  preoccupation  with  Viet  Nam 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  requirement  for 
sound  policies  in  other  key  areas  of  foreign 
policy. 

And  here  I  cite  but  two: 

First,  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East  where 
the  region's  only  genuine  democracy — Is- 
rael— is  Increasingly  In  mortal  danger  from 
the  growing  presence  of  Soviet  power  in 
Egypt. 

And  second,  the  Immense  Importance  to 
the  future  survival  of  the  world  of  successful 
SALT  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit 
strategic  arms. 

In  all  three  of  these  key  areas.  Viet  Nam. 
the  Middle  Ea.<5t.  arms  control,  we  must,  as 
Americans,  wish  President  Nlxon  well,  but  we 
must  also,  as  responsible  citizens,  observe 
that  the  policies  of  this  Administration  are 
not  ones  that  give  hope  and  encouragement 
to  the  people  of  our  country  or  the  world. 

GOVERNOR   EDGAR   D.    WHFrCOMB'S   "SUPER   DEAL" 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  Republican 
stewardship  In  Indiana — and  say  Just  a  word 
about  Governor  Edgar  D.  Whltcomb. 

You  all  know  Governor  Whltcomb — the 
only  bull  In  Indiana  who  carries  his  own 
china  closet! 

We  all  learned  last  week  of  Governor  Whit- 
comb's  "Super  Deal,"  the  one  that,  with  the 
blessing  of  the  White  House,  got  his  great 
friend  John  Snyder  out  of  the  race  for  the 
United  States  Senate  and  probably  into  a 
$38,000  Federal  Job. 

The  Idea  behind  this  "Super  Deal"  was  to 
keep  the  Republican  Convention  this  week 
from  becoming  a  bloody  referendum  on  the 
"popularity"  of  the  Whltcomb  Administra- 
tion by  the  Governor's  fellow  Republicans. 

Well,  all  this  conniving  may  be  a  "Super 
Deal"  for  Governor  Whltcomb.  but  It's  Just 
one  more  example  of  Republican  double- 
dealing  with  the  citizens  of  Indiana. 

But  of  course,  it's  aU  in  the  Whltcomb  tra- 
dition. 

A  RAW  DEAL  FOR  HOOSIER  TAXPAYERS  AND  SCHOOL 
CIinj>REM 

You  remember  Candidate  Whitcomb's  cam- 
paign promise  to  provide  Hoosier  citizens  re- 
lief from  soaring  property  taxes?  .  .  .  That 
promise  may  have  been  a  Super  Deal  for  Mr. 
Whltcomb  but  his  falUire  to  keep  his  promise 
has  been  a  raw  deal  lor  Hoosier  taxpayers  and 
Hoosier  schoolchildren. 

Governor  Whitcomb's  vetoes  of  bills  to 
raise  aid  to  the  blind  and  disabled  and  pro- 
vide more  help  to  retired  schoolteachers  may 
have  been  a  Super  Deal  for  the  Indiana  Re- 
publican Party,  but  they've  meant  a  raw 
deal  for  these  hard-pressed  men  and  women. 

And  the  Governor's  veto  of  a  second  state 
medical  school  for  Indiana  may  have  been 
a  Super  Deal  for  the  Republican  politicians, 
but  It's  meant  a  raw  deal  for  Hoosier  citi- 
zens who  want  to  see  our  state  train  more 
first-cla-s  doctors  and  keep  them  here. 

I  could  recite  similar  failures  of  leadership 
In  highway  construction,  prison  reform,  con- 
servation, higher  education,  crime  control — 
all  low  cards  In  the  big  deck  of  Super  Deal 
Ed  Whltcomb.  .  .  . 

And  I  haven't  even  mentioned  that  other 
man  with  a  fast  shuffle  .  .  .  whose  hands  are 
not  always  on  top  of  the  table  .  .  .  the  state 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Rich- 
ard Wells. 

Looking  back  then  at  the  record  of  the 
NUon  Administration  in  Washington  and 
the  Whltcomb  Administration  in  Indianap- 
olis. I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  that  song 
so  popular  today.  "Spinning  Wheel* 

You  all  recall  its  theme:  'What  goes  up. 
must  come  down." 


For  on  the  basis  of  the  Republican  rec- 
ord .  .  .  the  Republican  Party,  up  today,  will 
come  crashing  down  in  November. 

Down  to  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  united 
Democratic  Party  here  in  ludlana  and  across 
the  land. 

Down  to  defe.'vt  because  of  Us  failure  to 
give  effective  leadership  to  meet  the  time  of 
crisis  In  which  we  live. 

We  will.  I  am  confident,  re-elect  Senator 
Vance  Hartke  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate ...  we  will  re-elect  Ray  Madden.  Andy 
Jacobs.  Lee  Hamilton  and  John  Brademas  to 
Congress  .  .  .  and  more. 

And  we  will  elect  every  single  one  of  our 
Democratic  nominees  for  state  office  In  Indi- 
ana. 

T>IE   AMERICAN   CONSTITUTIONAL   SYSTEM 

As  I  Close,  let  me  remind  you  that  Just  six 
years  from  now.  In  1976,  the  American  people 
will  mark  the  200th  anniversary  of  oiir  birth 
as  a  nation. 

1  do  not,  however,  believe  that  we  need 
wait  until  1976  to  celebrate  that  extraor- 
dinary birthday. 

We  must  rather  begin  today  to  translate 
Into  reality  the  noble  Ideals  of  the  great  men 
of  1776. 

We  must  begin  now  to  say  to  the  citizens 
of  America  and  the  world  that  our  Consti- 
tutional system,  the  oldest  form  of  self-gov- 
ernment alive  today,  is.  for  all  Its  imper- 
fections, sttirdy  enough  and  resilient  enough 
to  meet  the  many  challenges  that  history 
has  thrust  upon  us. 

We  must  begin  now  to  work  to  make  our 
country  the  land  of  freedom  and  Justice  and 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  that  we  know 
can  be. 

This  Is  our  high  calling  as  Democrats. 

This  Is  our  high  calling  as  Americans. 

Let  us,  then — in  the  words  of  John  F. 
Kennedy — let  us  begin. 


INDOCHINA 


Mr.  BELLMON,  Mr.  President,  many 
questions  have  been  raised  over  the  past 
few  weeks  concerning  the  origin  of  U.S. 
intervention  in  Southeast  Asia. 

During  the  past  weekend,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  lucid  analyses  of  the 
events  preceding  our  present  involve- 
ment that  I  have  seen.  This  carefully 
researched  article  by  one  of  Washing- 
ton's most  distinguished  journalists,  Al- 
lan Cromley,  was  published  in  the  Sun- 
day edition  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman, 
June  14.  1970. 

This  excellent  summary  of  the  actioru 
of  this  coimtry  in  connection  with  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  will  be  enlight- 
ening to  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Indochina    Entanglement   Began    in    1945: 

Long  Conflict  Leaves  42.265   Dead 

(By  Allan  Cromley) 

Washington. — Why  and  how  did  the 
United  States  get  led  into  or  pushed  into 
war  in  Southeast  Asia?  What  actions  and 
under  what  presidential  administration  did 
events  bring  about  a  change  from  diplomatic 
moves  to  all-out  military  participation  in 
the  war? 

The  answers  to  both  questions  are  long, 
involved  and  complicated  but  every  reader 
of  The  Oklahoman  Is  entitled  to  know  ex- 
actly what  happened,  when  It  happened  and 
who  caused  it. 

All  facts,  figures  and  dates  are  set  out  m 
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fully  and  as  concisely  as  possible  In  cover- 
ing a  25  year  period. 

Those  who  follow  events  more  closely  re- 
member the  crucial  year,  1954,  when  the 
United  States  took  two  significant  actions: 

One — It  participated  in  a  conference  on 
Indochina  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  from  May 
to  July,  out  of  which  came  the  formal  par- 
titioning of  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

Two— It  signed  the  Manila  pact  in  Sep- 
tember, officially  known  as  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  which  estab- 
lished the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion (SEATO). 

Comprised  of  Australia,  France,  New  Zea- 
land. Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand. 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.,  SEATO  guar- 
anteed South  Vietnam  against  attack  and 
subversion. 

(The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  the 
following  year.  82  to  1,  with  the  late  Bill 
Langer  (R-N.  D.)  the  lone  dissenter.  Sen.  J. 
William  Fulbrlght  (D-Ark.)  now  the  leading 
Senate  critic  of  U.S.  involvement  In  South 
Vietnam,  voted  for  ratification. 

However,  the  United  States  was  involved 
In  South  Vietnam  long  before  the  Geneva 
accords  and  creation  of  SEATO. 

Where  did  we  really  get  in? 

There  probably  could  be  no  better  author- 
ity than  William  P.  Bundy.  who  served  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  under  President  Johnson. 

Bundy  says.  "Our  first  decisions  affecting 
Vietnam  were  in  1945." 

He  lists  this  date  as  the  first  of  10  signif- 
icant decisions  which  gradually  evolved  into 
half  a  million  American  men  fighting  a  war 
denounced  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  a  1967  speech  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Bundy  said,  "President  Roosevelt 
(In  1945)  deeply  believed  that  French  colo- 
nial control  In  Indochina  should  not  be  re- 
stored, and  this  attitude  let  us  in  the  closing 
months  of  the  war  against  militarist  Japan 
to  adopt  what  the  French  have  always  con- 
sidered an  obstructive  attitude  toward  their 
return. 

"Separately,  we  briefly  gave  modest  assist- 
ance to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  an  asset  against  the 
Japanese." 

In  its  second  significant  decision,  the 
United  States  stood  aside  during  the  next 
four  or  five  years  while  France,  recipient  In 
Europe  of  huge  Marshall  Plan  aid  from  the 
United  States,  made  and  broke  agreements 
with  the  Vietnamese. 

In  fact,  the  story  of  modern  conflict  in 
Vietnam  really  goes  back  to  1858,  when 
French  troops  occupied  the  country  by  force 
and  began  an  era  of  colonialism  that  ended 
with  the  fall  of  the  fortress,  Dlen  Bien  Phu, 
In  1954.  when  272,000  Frenchmen  were  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

If  1945  can  be  challenged  as  a  landmark 
of  U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  surely  the 
year  1950  has  to  be  accepted  as  the  beginning. 

In  August  of  that  year,  during  the  Truman 
administration,  the  U.S.  established  a  mili- 
tary and  advisory  group  (MAAO),  and  the 
first  shipment  of  U.S.  arms  arrived  on  Au- 
gust 10. 

Between  this  date  and  the  FVench  defeat 
at  Dlen  Bien  Phu  in  1954,  U.S.  taxpayers  were 
to  foot  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
that  France  was  gradually  losing. 

France  had  established  a  post-war  govern- 
ment under  Emperor  Bao  Dal  (a  former  Japa- 
nese puppet)  in  1946.  So  Intense  by  now  was 
the  Vietnamese  hatred  for  France  that  Ngu- 
yen Ai  Quoc.  who  eventually  became  known 
as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  was  able  to  crystallize  these 
emotions  into  a  willingness  by  many  Viet- 
namese— whether  Communist  or  not — to 
fight  against  French  occupation. 

When  the  United  States  recognized  the 
French-imposed  Bao  Dal  regime  In  1950,  It 
was  argued  that  the  decision  by  President 
Truman  to  assist  the  French  in  Indo-chlna 
was    a    logical    extension    of    the    Truman 


Doctrine  which  evolved  In  the  Mediterranean 
In  1947. 

Under  that  doctrine  the  United  States  had 
sent  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  when  threat- 
ened with  Communist  aggression. 

But  there  were  some  basic  differences  be- 
tween the  Greek-Turkish  situation  and  that 
In  Vietnam  in  1950. 

Greece  was  an  Independent  nation  with 
clearly  established  and  defined  borders,  and 
an  internationally  recognized  government.  It 
was  being  attacked  by  Greek  Communists 
who  were  based — and  financed — from  abroad. 

The  Greek  government  requested  help. 
First  Britain,  then  the  United  States,  re- 
sponded with  money,  arms  and  advisers. 

It  was  a  similar  situation  in  Turkey,  whose 
borders  were  threatened  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Vietnam  was  an  altogether  different  situ- 
ation. An  analysis  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Republican  policy  cc«nmlttee  in  1967 
summed  it  up  thus: 

"For  the  first  time,  we  were  officially  com- 
mitting American  arms,  money,  and  mili- 
tary advisers  to  a  colonial  war  on  the  side 
of  a  colonial  power." 

From  this  point,  all  opponents  of  the  Bao 
Dal  government  were  labeled  Communists  by 
the  French.  The  tragic,  unintended  result 
of  this  was,  as  President  Elsenhower  noted 
in  bis  book,  "Mandate  for  Change,  the  White 
House  Years:" 

".  .  .  had  elections  been  held  as  of  the 
time  of  the  fighting,  possibly  80  per  cent  of 
the  population  would  have  voted  for  the 
Communist  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  their  leader, 
rather  than  Chief  of  State,  Bao  Dal  .  .  ." 

However,  it  should  be  recalled  that  China 
had  recently  fallen  to  the  Communists.  The 
Reds  made  an  overt  attack  in  Korea,  and  the 
Soviets  had  recognized  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
government  In  North  Vietnam. 

Any  resistance  to  Communism  in  South 
Vietnam  even  if  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hated 
power  of  by-gone  years,  seemed  Justified. 

Time,  however.  Is  a  harsh  Judge,  and 
whether  the  1950  decision  will  stand  up  in 
the  history  books  remains  to  be  seen. 

Thus,  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  came  Into 
office  in  1953  with  basic  decisions  awaiting 
him.  Most  Important  was  whether  to  con- 
tinue assistance  to  the  French,  cut  it  back, 
or  end  it. 

He  decided  to  continue  assistance,  but  to 
attempt  to  circumvent  the  French  and  make 
Bao  Del  more  Independent  and  more  accept- 
able to  the  Vietnamese. 

He  soon  had  to  decide  whether  to  inter- 
vene directly  to  prevent  a  French  catastro- 
phe at  Dlen  Bien  Phu,  where  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
forces  were  about  to  pull  off  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  In  the  history  of  that  part 
of  the  world. 

A  sharp  arg^ument  boiled  up  within  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  and  In  the  end 
the  President  refused  to  permit  an  armed 
intervention  by  American  forces. 

In  one  of  the  most  tragically  prophetic  ut- 
terances of  his  administration,  Elsenhower 
declared  that  he  "could  not  conceive  of  a 
greater  tragedy  for  America  than  to  get 
heavily  involved  now  in  an  all-out  yar  in 
any   of    those   regions    (Indochina)." 

Dlen  Bien  Phu  fell  on  May  7,  1954,  the  day 
before  the  opening  of  a  conference  at  Ge- 
neva. Participating  were  the  United  States, 
Prance,  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
after  prolonged  haggling.  Communist  China. 
These  powers  finally  agreed  that  representa- 
tives of  Cambodia  and  Laos  take  part,  along 
with  representatives  of  Bao  Dal  and  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh. 

The  key  was  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity. The  United  States  and  Britain  were 
attempting  to  found  EDC.  They  needed 
Prance's  help  and  felt  they  could  not  over- 
pressure France  on  the  Indochina  question. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  equally  Interested 
In  blocking  EDC  and  pressured  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
to  make  concessions  to  France  which  Ho  did 
not  feel  were  Justified. 


Communist  China  was  trying  to  present 
a  more  moderate  image  to  the  world  and 
was  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Soviet 
Union   In  forcing  Ho  to  ease  his  demands. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was  an  agreement 
by  Ho  to  puU  Vletmlnb  forces  out  of  South 
Vietnam,  which  they  largely  controlled, 
back  above  the  17th  parallel.  Guerrillas  were 
another  question,  which  the  participants 
avoided. 

The  conference  made  It  clear  that  the  17th 
parallel  was  not  to  be  a  permanent  dividing 
line  and  called  for  nationwide  elections 
within  two  years,  which  was  assented  to  or- 
ally by  everyone  except  the  United  States 
and  Bao  Dai. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  was  not  a  final 
signatory  to  the  conference,  nor  was  South 
Vietnam. 

It  was  during  the  conference  that 
Catholic,  ascetic  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  strode  onto 
the  world  stage  as  Premier  of  the  Bao  Dal 
government,  strongly  nationalist,  anti- 
French  and  antl-Communlst,  was  to  be  a 
South  Vietnamese  force  until  his  assassina- 
tion m  November,  1963,  Just  before  John  F. 
Kennedy  died  in  Dallas. 

Hardly  had  the  dust  settled  from  the 
Geneva  conference  in  1954  than  SEATO  was 
organized  at  the  Manila  conference.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year. 

It  was  a  treaty  that  had  vast  and  long- 
lasting  effect  on  events  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  principal  provisions: 

One — "Each  party  recognizes  that  ag^gres- 
sion  by  means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty 
area  against  any  of  the  parties  or  against 
any  state  or  territory  which  the  parties  by 
unanimous  agreement  may  hereafter  desig- 
nate, would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and 
safety,  and  agrees  that  It  will  In  that  event 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  processes  .  .  . " 

Two — "The  United  States  of  America,  In 
executing  the  present  treaty  does  so  with  the 
understanding  that  its  recognition  of  the 
effect  of  aggression  and  armed  attack  and  its 
agreement  with  reference  thereto  . . .  apply 
only  to  Communist  aggression  but  affirms 
that  In  the  event  of  other  aggression  or 
armed  attack  it  will  consult  under  the  pro- 
visions of  article  4,  paragraph  2." 

The  |>act,  plus  promise  of  aid,  had  the  Im- 
mediate effect  of  giving  the  Diem  govern- 
ment a  combination  of  psychological,  eco- 
nomic and  military  support  necessary  for  it 
to  survive. 

Diem  Immediately  moved  against  gangsters 
around  Saigon  and  after  dispersing  them, 
disarmed  and  suppressed  autonomous  religi- 
ous sects.  By  October,  1955,  he  felt  strong 
enough  to  propose  a  referendum  between  the 
absent  Bao  Dol  and  himself. 

Diem  would  have  won  It  without  manipu- 
lation of  the  election,  but  his  brother  felt 
it  necessary  to  adulterate  the  outcome,  which 
was  about  98  per  cent  in  favor  of  Diem.  The 
result  was  lack  of  confidence  In  Diem's  con- 
cept of  a  "viable"  government. 

Diem  refused  to  allow  an  election  in  1956. 
which  would  have  been  a  popularity  con- 
test with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Ho  probably  would 
have  won  it. 

Communist  guerrillas  were  on  the  upsurge, 
and  Diem's  regime  went  Into  decline,  but 
President  Eisenhower  stuck  by  his  basic  po- 
sition that  If  there  was  to  be  a  solution  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  was  political  and  non  mili- 
tary, insofar  as  the  United  States  was  con- 
cerned 

That  was  the  situation  when  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy entered  the  White  House  in  January, 
1961. 

The  Kennedy  legend  has  become  distorted 
since  his  death.  Liberals  have  repeatedly 
emphasized  the  dovish  things  he  said  and 
Ignored  or  burled  his  hawk-Uke  statements. 

For  one  thing,  he  expressly  supported  the 
"domino  theory,"  which  holds  that  the  Indc- 
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pondence  of  South  Vietnam  crucia 
Southeast  Asia — that  If  South  "' 
to  the  Communists,  other  nations 
(all.  like  dominoes. 

In  an  NBC  Interview  on  September 
Kennedy  was  asked  this  question 
"Have  you  bad  any  reason  to 
so-called  "domino  theory"  that  If 
nam  falls,  the  rest  of  Southeast 
behind  It?" 

Kennedy  replied.  "No.  I  believe  It 
it    I  think  that  the  struggle  is  cl 
China  Is  so  large,  looms  so  high 
the  frontier,   that   If  South   Viet 
it   would   not  only  give   them  an 
geographic  position  for  a  guerrilla 
Malaya  but  would  also  give  the 
that   the   wave  of   the   future  in 
Asia  was  China  and  the  Commu 
believe  It." 

When  Kennedy  entered  the 
the   United   States  had   alwut   9CK 
advisers   In   South  Vietnam   and 
personnel. 

By  the  time  Kennedy  was 
November.  1963,  the  U.S.  advisory 
grown  to  about  16.000. 

When  Kennedy  took  over  from 
in  January,  1961.  U.S.  involvement 
Vietnam  began  to  take  a  qualtta  :1 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  a 
the  new  administration  had  opte<] 
tary  Intervention. 

Even  Arthur  Schlesinger.  one  of 
staunchest  defenders,  admits  that 
decision  ""was  to  place  the  main 
the  military  effort." 

The   flrst   American  soldier   was 
open  combat  in  1961. 

The  year.  1961.  was  a  turning  po 
eral  respects. 

It  marked   the  beginning  of  th 
Front    for    Liberation    of    South 
(NUP).  better  known  as  the  Viet 
NLP   platform   was   renewal  of  oi 
aggression  against  the  Diem  gov 
Saigon 

Concerned  about  the  rising 
nedy  told  a  news  conference  on 
that  use  of  American  combat  force  t 
Vietnam  was  under  consideration 

Reverting  to  a  bit  of  old- 
boat   diplomacy,   Kennedy   sent 
carrier  to  demonstrate  off  Halpho 
were  sent  Into  Thailand  and  then 
to  show  our  strength  and  readine^ 

In   1961.  too,  began  a  parade 
diplomatic  and  military  figures 
ington   to  Saigon.  Vice  President 
Johnson    was    dispatched    to 
Asia. 

Warmed  by  a  cordial,  two-day 
President    Diem.    Johnson    llkene^l 
George  Washington.  Andrew 
row     Wilson.     Franklin     D 
Winston  Churchill. 

In  fairness  to  LBJ.  It  should  be 
President  Elsenhower  had  spoken 
"inspiring   leadership    In   the 
free  world."  The  New  York  Tlmds 
scribed   Diem  as  '"a  man  of  dee|  i 
heart."" 

However,  It  was  Diem  who  In 
tuted  special  military  tribunals  ' 
fringements  of  national  security.'" 
nals  were  permitted  to  pass  only 
of  death  or  hard  labor  for  life. 
Thousands  were  herded  Into 
camps,  and  the  New  York  Work 
reported  that  merely  "the  Intentlc  n 
one"s  fist  In  the  direction  of  the 
Palace"  made  one  liable  to  pun 
the  military  tribunal. 

But  If  Diem  were  In  some  way 
he  was  OUR  despot.  He  was  an 
munlst   desfMt,   and   that    was 
Communism,  reasoned  U.S.  leaders 

The   Increasing   militancy   of 
States  government  In  1961  is 
memorandum  that  Johnson  wrot^ 
after  the  Vice  President's  trip  to 
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■"The  fundamental  decision  required  of 
the  United  States  ...  is  whether  we  are  to 
attempt  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Commu- 
nist expansion  now  In  Southeast  Asia  by  a 
major  effort  in  support  of  the  forces  of 
freedom  In  the  area  or  throw  In  the  towel." 
Johnson  said. 

One  Insight  Into  Kennedys  thinking  Is 
provided  by  Robert  Manning,  who  served  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Af- 
fairs during   the  JFTC   administration. 

Manning  wrote  In  April.  1967.  ""One  day 
In  1961.  President  Kennedy  discussed  with 
his  counselors  a  decision  to  Increase  the 
American  "presence"  In  South  Vietnam  from 
a  few  hundred  "military  advisers"  to  a  mlU- 
tnry  force  of  15.000  men.  " 

•"Undersecretary  of  State  George  Ball  ar- 
gued that  It  would  seriously  alter  the  char- 
acter of  the  w.\r  and  might  eventually  suck 
more  than  300.000  men  into  action  there. 

"Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Sec- 
retary of  liefense  Robert  McNamara  agreed 
that  Bairs  reservations  were  fair  ones,  but 
they  were  willing  to  risk  the  consequences. 
Kennedy  decided  that  he  was.  too." 

Manning  notes  that  it  was  a  '"critical  step"" 
In  escalation  of  the  war.  but  In  news  re- 
ports It  was  characterized  as  a  "modest"  in- 
crease in  American  advisory  help  to  Saigon. 

Several  writers  have  connected  Kennedy's 
decision  to  step  up  American  military  ac- 
tivity In  Vietnam  with  his  disastrous  con- 
frontation with  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev In  Vienna  In  June,  1961. 

James  Reston  wrote  In  the  New  York  Times 
that  "'a  few  minutes  after  this  meeting 
President  Kennedy  told  me  that  apparently 
Khrushchev  had  decided  that  "anybody 
stupid  enough  to  get  Involved  in  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  was  Immature,  and  anybody  who 
dldnt  see  it  through  was  timid  and,  there- 
fore, could  be  bullied." "' 

It  was  Reston"s  thesis,  along  with  other 
writers  who  took  a  look  at  It  later,  that 
Kennedy  put  12.000  American  soldiers  into 
Vietnam  as  an  offset  to  Khrushchev  "s  esti- 
mate of  him. 

Two  principal  historians  of  the  Kennedy 
administration,  Theodore  Sorensen  and 
Schlesinger.  plead  that  Kennedy  had  virtu- 
ally no  alternative.  They  said  he  "Inherited" 
a  situation  which  he  could  do  nothing  to 
change,  and  that  escalation  was  inevitable. 

A  Republican-sponsored  study  understand- 
ably takes  a  partisan  view:  "'Carried  to  Its 
ultimate  absurdity,  this  thesis  presents  Lyn- 
don Johnson  as  a  captive  of  George  Wash- 
ington's policies,  with  no  real  Justification 
for  quadrennial   presidential  elections." 

By  1963,  some  of  Kennedy"s  top  assistants 
were  making  what  in  retrospect  were  terribly 
Inaccurate  predictions. 

Kennedy"s  roving  ambassador,  Averell  Har- 
rlman  said  In  1962  that  Kennedy's  decision 
to  step  up  U.S.  military  assistance  "would 
not  Involve  the  deployment  of  U.S.  combat 
forces  and  would  not  require  the  occupation 
of  foreign  territory  by  the  United  States  or 
other  Western  forces."' 

In  1962  McNamara  said.  "Every  qualitative 
measurement  we  have  shows  we're  winning 
this  war." 

In  1963  McNamara  said,  "The  war  In  Viet- 
nam la  going  well."  Later  the  same  year  be 
said,  "The  major  part  of  the  U.S.  military 
task  can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965." 

In  1964  he  said.  'The  U.S.  still  hopes  to 
withdraw  most  of  Its  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam before  the  end  of  1965." 

General  Paul  Harklru,  commander  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Command  In  Saigon,  said 
In  late  1963,  "Victory  In  the  sense  It  would 
apply  to  this  kind  of  war  Is  Just  months 
away  and  the  reduction  of  American  advisors 
can  begin  any  time  now." 

Lyndon  Johnson  became  President  Novem- 
ber 22.  1963,  and  once  again  a  new  Ameri- 
can Chief  of  State  had  an  opportunity  to 
reassess  the  situation   In   Vietnam. 

President    Elsenhowever    had    decided    to 


continue  arms  assistance  to  the  French  but 
not   allow  a  buUd-up  of  U.S.   forces. 

President  Kennedy  had  decided  to  greatly 
Increase  the  force  of  U.S.  military  ad- 
visers. 

President  Johnson  now  faced  his  own  deci- 
sion. 

United  States  forces  In  Vietnam  had  grown 
from  900  at  the  end  of  1960  to  3,200  at  the 
end  of  1961.  to  11,300  at  the  end  of  1962,  to 
16.300  at  the  end  of  1963 

Under  Johnson  they  were  to  take  thesa 
le.^ps:  at  the  end  of  1964.  23.300;  1965,  184  - 
300:  1966.  385,000;  1967.  485.600:  1968.  563.100. 

The  momentum  continued  to  the  high 
point.  April  30.  1969.  when  the  U.S.  total  In 
Vietnam  was  543.400. 

Then  President  Nixon's  withdrawal  policies 
took  hold,  and  U.S.  force  touis  began  to 
shrink.  The  total  as  of  late  May  was  429,950. 

President  Johnson  may  not  have  had  as 
many  options  as  did  Kennedy  and  Elsenhower 
when  they  entered  office.  Actions  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  had  narrowed  the  field. 
There  were  more  Americans  in  Vietnam,  and 
some  of  them  were  Involved  In  combat,  al- 
though not  yet  as  American  units. 

Withdrawal  now  would  be  a  much  greater 
blow  at  American  prestige  than  It  would 
have  been  In   1963  or   1961. 

The  regime  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  who  had 
become  Premier  of  the  government  In  1954, 
was  crumbling  when  Johnson  became  Presi- 
dent. 

During  the  previous  May.  In  the  city  of 
Hue,  government  troops  fired  into  a  crowd 
protesting  Dlem's  strictures  against  flying 
the  Buddhist  flag  during  a  religious  festival. 

Demonstrations  spread  to  Saigon.  A  monk 
Immolated  himself,  and  others  did  likewise. 
In  August,  Dlem's  special  forces  attacked 
pagodas  In  Saigon.  Hue  and  other  cities,  ar- 
resting a  number  of  Buddhists. 

Students  Joined  the  demonstrations.  Diem 
closed  universities  and  all  secondary  schools 
In  Saigon. 

In  September  elections  were  held  for  the 
National  Assembly,  with  all  candidates  ap- 
proved In  advance  by  the  Diem  government. 

On  November  1.  a  military  Junta  led  by 
General  Duong  Van  Mlnh  overthrew  the 
Diem  government,  and  the  next  day  Diem 
and  bis  oplum-smoklng  brother,  Nhu,  were 
assassinated. 

In  the  next  18  months  ten  governments 
came  and  went  In  Saigon.  Although  each 
seemed  worse  than  Its  predecessor,  the  John- 
son administration  expressed  high  hopes  for 
each  new  regime. 

General  Khanh,  for  Instance,  who  replaced 
General  Mlnh  In  January.  1964,  was  described 
by  McNamara  as  "an  able  and  energetic  lead- 
er" who  has  "demonstrated  his  grasp  for 
the  basic  elements  .  .  .  required  to  defeat 
the  Viet  Cong  " 

Khanh  bounced  in  and  out  of  the  premier- 
ship for  a  year  and  finally  was  sent  off  as 
roving  ambassador  to  the  world. 

Despite  the  political  chaos  in  Vietnam  at 
this  time,  McNamara  testified  before  Con- 
gress on  February  18,  1964,  that  the  "bulk" 
of  U.S.  troops  would  be  pulled  out  by  the 
end  of  1966. 

A  "strategic  hamlet  "  program  turned  out 
to  be  a  farce.  Thousands  of  supposedly  se- 
cure enclaves  were  really  controlled  by  the 
Viet  Cong,  although  the  United  States  con- 
tributed tens  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  equipment  and  building  materials. 

By  March  of  1964,  a  month  after  his  troop 
withdrawal  prediction.  McNamara  was  say- 
ing that  '"there  can  l)e  no  such  thing  as  a 
purely  "military"  solution  to  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam." 

The  Johnson  administration  had  Just  set- 
tled Into  office  when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Incident  occurred. 

Johnson  went  to  Congress  for  war  making 
powers  and  got  them  In  a  resolution  which 
said  that  "the  United  States  is  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
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sary  steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
(SEATO)  requesting  assistance  in  defense 
for  its  freedom." 

Sen.  William  Fulbright.  (D  Ark.),  now 
the  leading  critic  of  Nixon's  venture  Into 
Cambodia,  supported  the  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution. In  Senate  debate.  Pulbrlght  said, 
"this  provision  Is  intended  to  give  clear- 
ance to  the  President  to  use  his  discretion  ,  .  . 
We  know  that  he  is  accustomed  to  consult- 
ing with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  with 
Congressional  leaders."' 

Then  Fulbright  added  significantly,  'but 
he  does  not  have  to  do  that." 

A  presidential  campaign  was  underway, 
and  Johnson  dulled  the  foreign  impact  of 
the  Tonkin  resolution  by  repeatedly  accus- 
ing his  GOP  opponent.  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater, 
of  wanting  to  enlarge  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Johnson  blew  hot  and  cold,  alternately 
taking  a  bellicose  stance  and  then  telling 
the  voters  that  "they  (Goldwater  supporters) 
call  upon  us  to  supply  American  boys  to  do 
the  Job  that  Asian  boys  should  do  .  .  .  such 
action  would  offer  no  solution  at  all  to  the 
re.si  problem  in  Vietnam." 

Nevertheless,  the  war  was  e.scalated. 

On  the  same  Atigust  day  that  the  U.S. 
destroyer,  C.  Turner  Joy,  was  attacked  by 
North  Vietnamese  PT  boats  In  Tonkin  Gulf, 
Johnson  ordered  U.S.  "air  action"  against 
"gtinboats  and  certain  supporting  facilities 
In  North  Vietnam." 

There's  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  was 
the  first  bombing  raid  on  North  Vietnam, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  about  what  hap- 
pened on  February  7,  1965:  U.S.  dependents 
were  evacuated  from  South  Vietnam,  and 
U.S.  planes  struck  targets  In  North  Vietnam. 

Three  weeks  later,  officials  announced  that 
Johnson  had  decided  to  open  continuous 
limited  air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam. 

The  first  indication  of  commitment  of  U.S. 
ground  units  to  battle  was  on  March  6.  when 
two  Marine  battalions  were  sent  to  South 
Vietnam  for  "limited  duty." 

Amerlc.in  troops  participated  In  their  first 
major  attack  of  the  war  on  June  28  of  that 
year,  1965.  And  two  weeks  later  the  United 
States  announced  a  large  buildup  of  Ameri- 
can forces  there. 

Meanwhile,  there  began  a  series  of  puzzling 
stops  and  starts  In  U.S.  bombing  of  the 
North. 

U  Thant,  U.N.  Secretary  General,  had  set 
up  a  drumfire  of  proposals  that  the  United 
States  halt  Uie  bombing. 

From  May  13,  1965,  to  October  31,  1968, 
there  were  at  least  nine  bombing  halts,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  a  day  to  several  months. 

They  seemed  to  have  no  effect  on  the  North 
Vietnamese,  despite  pleas  of  U  Thant  and 
others  that  the  enemy  was  ready  to  nego- 
tiate, if  only  the  United  States  would  stop 
the  bombing. 

The  most  dramatic  announcement  came  on 
March  31,  1968,  when  President  Johnson  cou- 
pled a  partial  bombing  halt  with  disclosure 
that  he  would  not  seek  reelection. 

He  said  at  that  time  that  there  would 
be  no  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  "except 
In  the  area  north  of  the  demilitarized  zone 
where  the  continuing  enemy  buildup  di- 
rectly threatens  forward  allied  positions." 

Then,  on  October  31,  Just  before  the  pres- 
idential election,  Johnson  announced  that 
the  United  States  "will  cease  all  air,  naval, 
and  artillery  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam." 

It  Is  a  situation  that  remains  In  effect  to 
this  day.  There  Is  no  aerial  or  artillery  bom- 
bardment of  North  Vietnam,  although  pilots 
are  allowed  to  fire  on  enemy  forces  during 
rescue  operations  of  downed  personnel.  And 
reconnaissance  aircraft  are  allo«-ed  to  fire 
back  If  fired  upon. 

The  Intermittent  nature  of  U.S.  bombing 


during  the  Johnson  administration  chafed 
his  military  advisers,  as  well  as  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

In  March.  1967  an  armed  services  subcom- 
mittee Issued  a  report  charging  that  restric- 
tions on  U.S.  pilots  bombing  In  North  Viet- 
nam had  resulted  in  Increased  American 
casualties. 

During  the  following  August.  Adm.  Ulysses 
S.  Sharp,  commander  of  the  U.S.  forces  in  the 
Pacific,  told  the  Senate  preparedness  sub- 
committee that  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
that  more  valuable  military  targets  could 
be  hit. 

A  few  days  later  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson, 
Army  chief  of  staff,  told  the  subcommittee 
that  the  United  States  should  bomb  Hai- 
phong harbor. 

The  next  day.  the  subcommittee  Issued  a 
report  charging  that  McNamara  had  "shack- 
led" the  campaign.  The  subcommittee  called 
for  the  "closure,  neutralization,  or  isolation" 
of  Haiphong. 

And  in  September  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
John  P.  McConnell  publicly  added  his  voice, 
urging  that  the  United  States  destroy  84 
key  North  Vietnamese  targets. 

Sitting  in  the  enemy  camp,  it  must  have 
been  difficult  to  determine  U.S.  intentions. 

For  instance,  on  March  5,  1966.  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor,  a  top  Johnson  adviser,  proposed 
the  nilning  of  Haiphong  harbor. 

But  less  than  two  months  later,  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Harold  Brown  vi-as  saying 
that  the  president  had  decided  against  In- 
cluding Industrial  and  port  Installations  and 
fuel  storage  facilities  among  U.S.  targets. 

Then.  In  June.  American  planes  conducted 
the  first  of  continuing  attacks  on  oil  installa- 
tions in  the  areas  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

This  strange,  on-again,  off-again  war  was 
fought  in  spurts  that  delighted  the  enemy 
and  enraged  would-be  world  peace-makers. 

In  September,  1966.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
Arthur  Goldberg  hinted  that  the  United 
States  would  halt  the  bombing. 

And  about  two  weeks  later  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Soviet  Union  Foy  D.  Koehler  warn- 
ed that  an  American  blockade  of  North  Viet- 
nam, would  raise  the  risk  of  a  military  con- 
frontation with  the  U.S.SJi. 

But  within  a  month  U.S.  pilots  flew  a 
record  (at  that  time)  175  missions  in  one 
day  over  North  Vietnam. 

Another  example  of  seeming  U.S.  vacil- 
lation: 

On  January  13,  1967,  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  said 
the  United  St»tes  would  not  bomb  MIG  bases 
in  North  Vietnam. 

But  about  3V^  months  later,  U.S.  planes 
struck  two  North  Vietnamese  MIG  bases,  the 
first  attack  on  such  installations. 

And  although  the  United  States  con- 
sistently refused  to  mount  a  massive  attack 
that  would  Interdict  shipping  In  Haiphong 
harbor,  it  managed  to  get  Itself  Into  a  tick- 
lish diplomatic  position  by  damaging  the 
Russian  merchant  ship,  Mikhail  Frunze,  In 
Haiphong  with  bombs  meant  for  an  anti- 
aircraft site  in  the  port  area. 

Despite  the  stops  and  starts,  the  conflict 
gradually  escalated. 

Three  of  the  SEATO  pact  nations — Aus- 
tralia, Thailand,  and  New  Zealand — sent 
troops,  but  their  participation  was  small 
compared  with  that  of  a  nonslgnatory.  South 
Korea. 

The  most  recent  totals  show  this  break- 
down of  thir(f-natlon  strength  in  South  Viet- 
nam: South  Korea.  49.300:  Thailand,  11,500; 
Australia,  7,500;  New  Zealand,  600. 

The  escalation  of  the  war  can  also  be  read 
In  U.S.  casualty  figures. 

Here  are  figures  showing  the  rise  In  battle 
deaths  and  troop  commitments  tinder  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations,  and 
subsequent  decrease  during  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, thus  far: 
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The  1970  total,  if  extrapolated  through 
December,  indicates  that  this  year's  death 
toll  will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  5,500,  or 
a   little   more   than   the   1956  level. 

During  the  peak  years  of  the  Indochini 
war,  the  toll  in  American  wounded  has  been 
1956—6,114;  1966 — 30.193;  1967—62.025; 
1968 — 92.820;  1969 — 70,216.  Total  of  wounded 
for  those  five  years  was  261,368,  of  which 
132.048  were  classified  as  "requiring  hospita! 
care"  and  129,320  as  not  requiring  hospital 
care. 

The  buUd-up  of  American  troops  was  like 
a  fast  elevator  from  mid-1965  to  the  spring 
of  1967. 

Johnson  said  in  a  July  1965  press  confer- 
ence, "We  must  not  let  this  (unconven- 
tional nature  of  the  fighting)  mask  the  cen- 
tral fact  that  this  is  really  war." 

He  stepped  up  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, no  longer  as  retaliatory  raids,  but  as 
an  effort  to  break  the  Viet  Cong  supply  route 
to  the  South. 

American  military  strength  In  South  Viet- 
nam rose  from  53,000  In  July  to  more  than 
200,000  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

By  July,  1967 — one  year  after  the  big  build- 
up began — U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  totaled 
375,000  by  December  31.  It  had  reached  389.- 
000,  and  six  months  later,  the  total  was 
pushing  500.000. 

Late  in  the  build-up  period,  the  directors 
of  the  American  effort  got  around  to  bomb- 
ing key  enemy  centers  for  the  flrst  time. 

It  was  March  10.  1967.  before  the  U.S.  hit 
the  North  Vietnamese  Thalnguyen  iron  and 
steel  works. 

It  was  February  27,  1967,  hefore  mines 
were  dropped   on   North  Vietnamese   rivers. 

It  was  April  20,  1967,  when  the  Americans 
bombed  two  power  plants  Inside  Haiphong 
for  the  first  time. 

It  was  August  11.  1967.  when  U.S.  planes 
destroyed  the  center  span  of  North  Viet- 
nam's most  Impiortant  railway  bridge  link- 
ing Hanoi  with  Haiphong. 

Planes  dumped  bombs  September  11,  1967 
on  four  previously  untouched  targets  in 
Haiphong. 

And  it  was  October  25,  1967,  that  we  got 
around  to  bombing  North  Vietnam's  largest 
alrbase,  Phucyen. 

On  November  16  that  year  otir  planes  hit 
Haiphong's  shipyard  No.  2  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  next  day  they  bombed  the  Bacmal 
airfield  near  the  center  of  Hanoi  for  the  flrst 
time. 

During  this  period.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, the  administration  was  being  hounded 
by  demands,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  It 
stop  the  bombing. 

The  United  States  frequently  dangled  the 
carrot  with  temporary  bomb  halts,  but  each 
time  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with 
scornful  rejections  of  Johnson  invitations 
to  the  peace  table. 

On  the  other  hand,  Johnson  was  accused 
of  spurning  peace  overtures  to  and  from 
Hanoi. 

Harry  Ashmore,  executive-secretary  of  the 
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Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratlt 
uons.  SantA  Barbara.  Calif  .  charge^ 
tember    1967   that   Johnson   had 
conciliatory  letter  to  Hanoi  drafte< 
more  and  state  department  ofBclals 

Ashmore  accused  the  President 
ing  a  specific  halt  to  North  Viet 
filtration    In    return    for    cessatloi 
bombing.  It  was  a  quid  pro  quo 
•'reciprocal  restraint"  advocated  by 

Thus,    the    Johnson    admlnlstrdt 
buffeted  from  both  sides:  the  dov^ 
that  the  president  did  not  want  to 
the   hawks   criticized   him   for  not 
up  the  attack  to  a  point  where 
tended,    the    enemy    would    be 
negotiate. 

Richard  M.  Nixon  was  sworn  in  ai 
a  divided  country  on  January  20 
Vietnam  war  was  still  escalating 
States  had  535.000  men  In  Viet  nan 
total  was  Increasing  every  day. 
Nixon  had  three  choices: 
One — Accelerate  the  troop  build 
renew  the  bombing  of  North 
Two — Continue  the  Johnson 
Three — Set    the    stage    for    wl 
C  S.  troops  and  deescalatlon  of 

He  chose  the  third  course,  but 
until    June.    1969.    that    he 
first  troop  withdrawals  (35.000) 
meeting   with   South   Vietnamese 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  at  Midway  Islai^d 

Despite  this  startling  reversal 
with     mixed     congressional     read 
George    McGovem    (D-SD.)    said 
sented  "tokenism." 

Any  doubt  of  the  President's 
have  been  erased  on  September  1 
announced  that  an  additional  35 
would  be  withdrawn  by  December 
However,  this  did  not  deter  the  ; 
two  huge  peace  demonstrations, 
and  November  15.  during  which 
denounced  In  radical  terms  and 
excoriated   for   not   Immediately 
the  troop  ships  without  any  attempt 
namlze"  the  conflict. 

Nixon  continued  a  course   that 
spect  has  been  undevlatlng- 
Ing  the  Cambodian  invasion. 

On  November  3  last  year  he 
nationwide    TV   cameras    and 
during  the   1968  presidential 
palgn  he  had  pledged  to  end  the 
"I  have  initiated  a  plan  of  action 
enable  me  to  keep  that  pledge." 

He   ruled   out   an   Inxmedlate   m 
promised  an  "orderly  timetable' 
the  boys  home,  and  put  on  record 
'Doctrine"  he  had  first  enunciated 
the-record   session   with   reporters 
trip  to  Guam  the  previous  July 

Not  recognized  immediately  as 
niflcant,  his  plan  was  to  avoid 
nams  by  helping  Asian  nations  to 
selves  against  aggressive  nelghbo^ 

Thus,  In  two  ways  Nixon  was  att< 
disengage:    by    "Vletnamizlng" 
war  and  by  "Aslanizlng"  future 
part  of  the  world. 

Nixon  made  no  secret  of  his 
ward  the  Paris  Peace  Talks.  He  sale 
ress  whatever  has  been  made 
ment  on  the  shape  of  the  bargain! 
His  plan  to  bring  the  war   to 
emphasized,    was    totally    wlthou 
pendence    on    what    might    happ  in 
Parts  negotiations. 

His  plan  depended  on  our  ablht 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  to  t 
war.  or  at  least  to  hold  Its  own 
the   Viet   Cong   and    the   North 
army. 

That  was  in  early  November.  Oi 
15.   Nixon   made  another   troop 
announcement.    He   promised    a 
50.000   U.S.   forces  on   April    15. 
lowered  the  troop  celling  115.000 
549 .3O0  limit   in  effect   when  he 
Then    last    April    20,    Nixon    c 
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Instltu-  previous  troop  withdrawal  announcements 
in  Sep-  with  a  pledge  to  cut  our  Vietnamese  force 
lllfled  a  by  150,000  additional  men  during  the  next  12 
by  Ash-      months. 

That  would  be  a  total  reduction  of  265,- 
000  since  he  took  office.  It  would  be  a  month* 
ly  average  decrease  of  about  12,500  during 
his  presidency,  and  would  bring  U.S.  troop 
strength   down    to   284,000   in   April    1971. 

Then  came  Cambodia.  Attempts  to  explain 
that  Communist  sanctuaries  had  to  be 
cleared  before  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces 
fell  on  many  deaf  ears. 

It's  hard  to  see  how  Nixon's  critics  could 
assume   that    he   did    not   Intend    to    with- 
draw U.S.  forces  from  Cambodia  by  his  prom- 
ised July  1  deadline, 
leader  of         Failure  to  keep  such  a  conspicuous  pledge 
1969.  The      would  certainly  damage  his  credibility. 
United         What    was    most    surprising    was   that    he 
and  the     could  make  such  an  iron-clad  promise  amidst 
the  uncertainties  of  war. 

Nixon's  four-year  term  is  one-third  gone. 
ip  and  or  During  only  16  months  he  has  reversed  the 
U.S.  troop  buUd-up,  announced  a  yet-to-be- 
tested  self-defense  doctrine  for  Asian  coun- 
tries, and  begun  substantial  withdrawals  of 
U.S.  forces. 

If  his  withdrawal  schedule  holds,  there  will 
be  only  60.000  U.S.  troops  left  in  South  Viet- 
nam by  the  time  of  the  1972  presidential 
election— and  few  If  any  of  them  would  be 
combat  troops. 

There's  something  for  Nixon's  Senate  crit- 
ics to  think  about,  particularly  If  they  are 
up  for  re-election  in  1972. 

A  SuMMABT  or  Histort:  Ths  Tkaii,  That 
Leo  TO  Was 

Here,  in  brief,  are  the  fateful  missteps  by 
five  presidents  of  the  United  States  whose 
decisions  dragged  us  into  the  Vietnam  war. 

1.  According  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
WilUam  P.  Bundy.  President  Roosevelt,  In 
1945,  believed  that  French  colonial  control 
in  Indochina  should  not  be  restored.  Accord- 
ingly, he  briefly  gave  modest  assistance  to  Ho 
Chi  Minb,  which  the  French  considered  an 
obstructive  attitude. 

a.  In  August  of  1950,  President  Truman 
established  a  military  and  advisory  group 
(M.A.A.G.)  and  sent  the  first  shipment  oX 
U.S.  arms  to  Indochina. 

Under  the  Marshall  plan,  the  United  State* 
was  awarding  huge  sums  of  money  to  France 
and  U.S.  taxpayers  paid  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  war  that  France  was  fighting 
In  Vietnam  until  her  defeat  in  1954. 

3.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  became  president 
In  1953  and  was  faced  with  a  decision  of 
whether  to  continue  assistance  to  the  French, 
cut  it  back  or  end  it.  He  decided  to  continue 
assistance  but  to  attempt  to  circumvent  the 
French  and  make  Bao  Dal.  the  South  Viet- 
namese leader,  more  Independent  and  more 
acceptable  to  the  Vietnamese  people. 

He  soon  had  to  decide  whether  to  inter- 
vene directly  to  prevent  a  French  catastrophe. 
After  sharp  argument  within  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  the  President  refused  to  per- 
mit armed  intervention  by  America  forces. 
Elsenhower  declared  that  he  "could  not  con- 
ceive of  a  greater  tragedy  for  America  than  to 
get  heavily  involved  now  in  an  all-out  war  in 
any  of  those  regions.  (Indochina)." 

The  French  army  was  defeated  in  Vietnam 
the  day  before  the  opening  of  a  conference 
at  Geneva,  participated  In  by  Prance.  Britain, 
Soviet  Union.  Communist  China  and  the 
United  States.  The  upshot  of  the  conference 
was  an  agreement  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  pull 
back  North  Vietnam  forces  to  the  17th  par- 
allel but  neither  the  United  States  nor  South 
Vietnam  signed  the  agreement. 

Very  shortly  after  the  Geneva  conference. 
December     the     Southeast     Asia    Treaty    Organization 
withdrawal      (SEATO)  was  organized  at  Manila  and  sign- 
u'back   of     ed  by  Australia.  France.  New  Zealand.  Pakls- 
whlch     tan.  the  Philippines.  Thailand,  United  King- 
below  the      dom   and   the   United    States,   guaranteeing 
took  office      Vietnam  against  armed  attack  and  subver- 
a  )ped    three     slon. 
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The  Manila  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  eighty-two  to  one,  and 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbrlght  voted  for  it. 

4.  Communist  Ouerrillas  were  active 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
when  John  F.  Kennedy  became  president  in 
January.  1961.  When  Kennedy  entered  the 
While  House,  the  United  States  had  about 
900  military  advisers  in  South  Vietnam,  but 
no  combat  personnel.  Kennedy  had  boosted 
U.S.  advisory  forces  to  16.000  before  his  as- 
sassination in  November.  1963.  Before  the 
end  of  Kennedy's  first  year  In  office,  it  was 
apparent  the  new  administration  had  decided 
for  military  Intervention.  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
one  of  Kennedy's  staunchist  defenders  ad- 
mitted that  Kennedy's  decision  "was  to  place 
the  main  emphasis  on  a  military  effort."  "The 
first  American  soldiers  were  killed  In  com- 
bat in  1961. 

5.  Several  writers  have  connected  Ken- 
nedy's decision  for  military  Intervention  in 
Vietnam  with  a  disparaging  remark  made  by 
Khrushchev. 

James  Reston  wrote  In  the  New  York  Times 
that  "a  few  minutes  after  thU  meeting.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  told  me  that  apparently 
Khrushchev  had  decided  that  "anybody  stu- 
pid enough  to  get  Involved  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
was  immature,  and  anybody  who  didn't  see 
it  through  was  timid  and,  therefore,  could  be 
bullied." 

It  was  Reston's  thesis,  along  with  other 
writers  who  took  a  look  at  it  later,  that  Ken- 
nedy put  12.000  American  soldiers  into  Viet- 
nam as  an  offset  to  Khrushchev's  estimate  of 
him. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  became  president  No- 
vember 22.  1963.  Once  again  an  American 
Chief  of  State  had  an  opportunity  to  reassess 
our  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  His  decision 
was  to  vastly  expand  our  military  forces.  At 
the  end  of  1964.  there  were  23,300  In  Viet- 
nam. In  1966.  184,300;  In  1966,  385.300;  In 
1967.  485.600  and  In  1968  536,100.  The  high 
total  was  April,  1969.  with  543,000.  From  then 
on.  President  Nixon's  withdrawal  policies 
took  effect  and  by  late  May,  the  number 
was  reduced  to  429.950. 

Since  then.  President  Nixon  has  continued 
his  withdrawal  policy. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  STATEMENT  OP 
LEONARD  WOODCOCK.  PRESI- 
DENT, UNITED  AUTOMOBILE. 
AEROSPACE,  AND  AGRICULTURE 
WORKERS  OP  AMERICA— UAW— 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
ECONOMY  IN  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  Nation 
lost  one  of  its  great  leaders  with  the 
tragic  death  of  Walter  Reuther.  One 
clear  mark  of  his  extraordinary  gifts  Is 
the  excellence  of  tliose  who  surrounded 
him  and  who  make  up  the  leadership  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers.  They  are 
men  and  women  who  are  prepared  and 
will  continue  in  his  tradition  of  cour- 
ageous and  compassionate  public  leader- 
ship. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock, 
now  the  president  of  the  UAW,  addressed 
himself  to  the  question  of  national  prior- 
ities before  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  His  statement — too 
long  for  printing  in  this  Record — is  an 
excellent  example  of  enlightened  trade 
union  leadership.  I  commend  his  testi- 
mony to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpts  from  his  state- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From   Statement  of  Leonard 
Woodcock 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  before  this  Commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  1.8  million  members  of  the 
UAW.  In  appearing  here  I  am  acutely  aware 
that  this  was  one  of  the  commltmenta  ac- 
cepted— and.  I  may  say.  very  willingly  ac- 
cepted— Just  a  few  months  ago  by  my  very 
close  friend  and  the  late  President  of  our 
Union,  Walter  P.  Reuther,  whose  loss  we  all 
deeply  mourn. 

The  development  of  a  system  of  national 
priorities  and  allocations  of  resources,  which 
would  assist  us  in  attacking  the  many  press- 
ing needs  of  our  country,  was  a  project  which 
he  considered  to  be  of  major  Importance.  So 
was  the  drive  for  peace.  Members  of  this 
Committee  will  recall  that  he  addressed  him- 
self to  these  subjects  with  vigor  and  with 
feeling  In  his  appearance  before  you  Just 
about  a  year  ago.  While  I  cannot  hope  to 
speak  with  the  same  persuasiveness  of  pas- 
sion which  was  one  of  Mr.  Reuther's  many 
unique  gifts,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  UAW  on  these  questions  is  un- 
changed as  it  is  on  other  matters  affecting 
the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try and  its  people. 

My  own  personal  views  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  which  Mr.  Reuther  expressed 
to  you  a  year  ago.  If  anything,  they  have 
been  strengthened  and  deepened  by  the  con- 
tinuing tragedy  of  our  involvement  in  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  equal  trag- 
edies of  our  Increasing  neglect  of  needs  at 
home  and  the  growing  divisions  among  our 
people. 

What  we  must  do 

The  fact  is  that  our  society  today  is  a 
very  sick  society — and  Its  basic  illness  can 
be  traced  in  large  part  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  to  our  share  in  the  nuclear  arms  race — 
with  all  the  tragic  Implications  inherent  In 
that  race.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  our  society  Is  Incurably  sick.  But  I 
believe  that  ita  cure  r-lll  be  difficult  and 
painful.  For  to  achieve  that  cure,  we  must 
take  three  drastic,  difficult  and  ooiu-ageous 
steps. 

We  must  end  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia — 
and  if  we  cannot  end  it,  we  must  end  our 
Involvement  in  it. 

We  must  end  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
"the  worldwide  arms  race — and  as  the  most 
powerful  competitor  ir  that  race,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  take  the  first  steps. 

And  finally,  we  must  set  our  own  priorities 
In  order,  and  build  In  our  own  country  a 
society  in  which  we  all  can  live — in  peace, 
in  freedom,  in  Justice  and  in  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all.  And  I  mean  ^entitne 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all,  not  merely 
token  equality  for  a  few. 

The  costs  of  Vietnam 

First,  there  is  the  war  Ir  Vietnam — which 
threatens  now  to  spread  throughout  South- 
east Asia. 

What  have  been  the  costs  of  that  war? 

It  has  cost  the  lives  of  some  50.000  of  our 
young  men — including  those  killed  in  direct 
fighting  and  in  noncombat  incldenta. 

It  has  cost  over  270.000  Americans  wound- 
ed— many  of  them  blinded,  maimed,  crippled 
for  life. 

It  has  cost  over  100,000  deaths  of  our  South 
Vietnamese  allies,  and  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  wounded.  It  has  cost  over  600,000 
dead  and  an  unknown  number  of  wotinded 
among  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese. 

And  these  are  only  the  military  casualties. 
No  one  has  measured,  or  can  ever  measure, 
the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians— the  countless  thousands,  men.  wom- 
en and  children,  killed  or  burned  or  wound- 


ed— many  of  them  wantonly  murdered — on 
both  sides  and  by  both  sides.  No  one  has  told 
us  the  number  of  homes  and  villages  de- 
stroyed. No  one  has  told  us  the  extent  of  the 
countryside  laid  waste  by  bombing,  by  na- 
palm, by  defolianta  and  other  weapons — 
some  of  which  not  only  attack  the  living, 
but  can  produce  deformities  and  malforma- 
tions in  babies  yet  unborn. 

Beside  these  human  tragedies.  It  seems  al- 
most callous  to  mention  the  economic  costs. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  squand- 
ered at  least  (150  billion  in  Vietnam,  that 
this  has  been  a  major  cause  of  the  inflation 
which  erodes  the  ll\'lng  standards  of  every 
American  family,  and  that  it  has  also  been  a 
major  cause  or  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  our 
most  pressing  domestic  needs. 

The  growing  arm.s  race 

Nor  have  we  gone  wrong  m  Vietnam  alone. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  on  which  we  have  squandered  count- 
less billions  more  and  gravely  endangered  not 
only  our  own  lives,  but  those  of  our  chil- 
dren and  of  all  the  future  generations  which 
at  the  pressing  of  a  button  could  be  wiped 
from  the  face  of  an  uninhabitable  earth. 
The  latest  figures  I  have  seen  indicate  that 
the  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility to  incinerate  the  50  largest  cities  in 
the  United  States — and  to  do  it  22  times 
over.  We,  in  our  turn,  have  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility to  wreak  the  same  destruction  48 
times  over  on  the  50  largest  cities  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  still  the  generals  and  the 
admirals  ask  for  more — more  ABMs,  a  new 
deployment  of  MIRV's.  Poseidon  to  replace 
Polaris,  and  who  knows  what  other  fantastic 
weapons  yet  to  come. 

Some  "experts"  may  find  comfort  In  argu- 
ing whether  the  "first  strike"  against  this 
country  will  kill  135  million  or  only  95  mil- 
lion of  our  people.  But  the  cold  fact  Is — In 
the  backs  of  our  minds  we  all  know  it,  and 
we  should  all  bring  it  to  the  front  of  our 
minds  and  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  It — 
the  cold  fact  Is  that  If  a  nuclear  war  ever 
starta,  the  hundreds  of  millions  killed  in  the 
"first  strike"  will  soon  be  Joined  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  more  victims  of  the  "sec- 
ond strike"  and  the  '"third  strike"' — until, 
when  the  last  missile  has  been  exploded,  a 
pitiful  remnant  may  crawl  forth  from  their 
shelters,  only  to  die  more  slowly  and  more 
miserably  from  a  radiation  fallout  that  by 
that  Ume  will  have  blanketed  the  whole  of 
Mother  Earth. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  It  takes  only 
one  fool,  in  the  wrong  position  of  power  at 
the  wrong  time — and  the  human  race  will 
have  committed  suicide. 

The  problem  before  us  is  not  merely 
whether  our  present  priorities  are  out  at 
Joint,  but  what  obstacles  lie  in  the  way  of 
our  setting  them  straight — whether  even  a 
complete  disentanglement  from  Vietnam 
will  release  resources  for  gravely  needed  ci- 
vilian programs,  or  whether  those  resources 
will  simply  be  preempted  by  the  Pentagon  for 
new  military  purposes.  To  paraphrase  Dr. 
Wald,  as  long  as  we  keep  that  big  a  Penta- 
gon, It  will  always  find  new  ways  to  spend 
our  money. 

The  military-industrial  complex 
The  domination  of  oiu*  industry,  our  soci- 
ety and  even  of  Congress  Iteelf  by  the  mUl- 
tary-industrial  complex  has  been  thi  lubject 
of  Increasing  and  healthy  debate  in  Con^TAss 
and  elsewhere,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  add  a 
great  many  words  to  It.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
discuss,  for  example,  which  is  the  senior 
party  In  the  complex — the  Pentagon  or  the 
defense  Industry.  I  really  think  enough  has 
been  said  when  you  find  that  you  have  over 
2,000  retired  senior  officers  of  the  armed 
forces  now  employed  by  defense  conta^ctors. 
It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  a  substantial 
number  of  senior  officers  still  on  active  serv- 
ice— Including  those  engaged  in  procurement 
activities — are  also  giving  thought  to  their 


possible  future  careers  on  retirement  from 
the  forces.  And  when  you  look  at  the  record, 
it  is  clear  that  this  is  what  the  biologists  call 
a  true  symbiotic  relationship — one  in  which 
two  organisms  live  in  a  state  of  mutual 
dependence  and  mutual  assistance. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  close  cooperation 
between  the  Pentagon  and  the  defense  in- 
dustries is  not  desirable  and  even  essential. 
It  is — if  the  primary  object  of  the  coopera- 
tion is  to  achieve  niaximum  efficiency  In  pro- 
viding for  the  defense  of  this  country.  But 
It  is  far  from  desirable  when  ita  object  be- 
comes the  building  of  bureaucratic  or  in- 
dustrial empires,  the  toleration  of  waste  and 
inefficiency,  or  the  production  of  weapons 
that  were  needless  before  they  were  begun 
or  obsolete  before  they  were  completed — all  at 
costs  of  billions  of  dollars  which  must 
be  paid  by  the  American  taxpayer  while  se- 
verely needed  civilian  programs  are  starved 
for  funds. 

Much  still  to  be  done 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  par- 
ticular, we  need  to  set  all  our  national  prior- 
ities in  order.  As  I  shall  show  later,  this 
involves  much  more  than  a  mere  allocation 
of  resources  between  military  and  civilian 
needs.  We  must  face  up  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion: What  sort  of  America  do  we  want  to 
build — and  in   what  sort  of  world? 

But  undoubtedly,  the  first  decision  to  be 
made  is  that  of  the  proper  allocation  of  re- 
sources between  military  and  civilian  spend- 
ing. 

We  recognize  that  our  country  does  have 
real  military  needs.  The  Sovieta  and  China 
are  by  no  means  paper  tigers.  But  it  is  es- 
sential that  otir  military  needs  be  placed 
within  their  proper  context  in  the  whole  life 
of  our  nation. 

The  question  at  issue  was  stated  several 
years  ago  by  a  great  American  who  had  had 
more  practical  experience  with  it  than  I  have 
ever  had.  and  I  believe  more  than  any  other 
person  In  this  ro(Mn.  The  late  President 
Elsenhower,  in  an  article  in  the  Saturdai/ 
Evening  Post  of  May  18,  1963.  wrote: 

"For  a  moment  let's  think  of  national 
security  and  its  costa.  A  key  point  to  keep  in 
mind  is  this:  No  matter  hoic  much  we  spend 
for  arms,  there  is  no  safety  in  arms  alone. 
Our  security  is  the  total  product  of  our  econ- 
omy, intellectual,  moral  and  military 
strengths,    (emphasis    is   original) 

"An  easy  way  to  bankruptcy 

'"Let  me  elaborate  on  this  great  truth.  It 
happens  that  defense  is  a  field  in  which  I 
have  had  varied  experience  over  a  lifetime. 
and  If  I  have  learned  anything.  It  Is  that  there 
is  no  way  in  which  a  country  can  satisfy  the 
craving  for  absolute  security — but  it  easily 
can  bankrupt  Itself,  morally  and  economi- 
cally, in  attempting  to  reach  that  illusory 
goal  through  arms  alone.  The  military  estab- 
lishment, not  productive  of  itself,  neces- 
sarily must  feed  on  the  energy,  productivity 
and  brainpower  of  the  country,  and  if  it 
takes  too  much,  our  total  strength  declines. 
(emphasis  added) 

'"So  how  does  one  Judge  the  limita  of  de- 
fense needs?  "That  is  the  task  of  the  states- 
man: to  apply  the  rule  of  reason  In  judging 
what  is  clearly  adequate  but  not  excessive." 

But  to  do  so.  of  course,  the  statesman 
must  have  the  necessary  facte. 

We  do  not  lay  claim  to  anything  resem- 
bling General  Eisenhower's  exx>ertise  on  na- 
tional military  needs,  but  some  present  Tacts 
are  obvious: 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  waste 
and  fat  both  in  the  Pentagon  and  in  the 
defense  industries  themselves. 

In  both  areas,  and  at  all  levels,  there  are 
inefficiencies  In  administration,  carelessness 
in  planning  and  total  disregard  for  the  value 
of  the  taxpayer's  dollar  that  would  never  be 
tolerated  in  business — and  that  would  soon 
drive  any  business  bankrupt  that  did  tolerate 
them. 
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•Tiie  simplest  way  to  stop  i 
U  Thant.  in  the  statement 
made  one  more  very  wise 

"We  can  discuss  all  kinds  of 
formulae  for  a  strategic  arms 
the  simplest  way  to  stop  an 
stop  ■ 

The    need   for   positive,    affirm, 
toward  peace 
It  is  no  longer  enough  to 
If  we  are  to  stop  the  arms  race 
tlal  for  one  side  to  begin  by 
affirmative    actions   toward 
cause  our  side  is  the  stronger 
Is  up  to  us. 

There  are  a  number  of  positi 
actions  which  we  should  take, 
could  take  without  in  any  way  w 
ultimate  power  to  defend  our  " 

We    should    stop    the    war 
Asia — and  failing  that,  at  least 
selves,  financially  as  well  as 
We  should  stop  the  dev 
ployment      of      additional      W' 
MIRV.  ULMS  and  all  the  others . 

We  should  close  as  many  as 
overseas  bases,  and  drop  the 
of  ringing  the  Soviet  Union  w 
At  a  time  when  we  already 
of  missiles  that  we  can  send 
try  to  any  spot  on  earth,  such  a 
is   as   obsolete   as   any   of    the 
weapons  oX  World  War  II. 

We  should  cut  our  military 
not  merely  by  the  extent  of 
that  we  can  cut  out  of  the  esti 
also  by  the  amounts  we  can 
the  above  Indicated  measures, 
servatlve  estimate,  we  should 
at  least  $20  billion  a  year  on 
budget — perhaps  much   more. 
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Finally,  we  should  cut  down  as  rapidly  as 
possible  on  our  role  as  the  world's  greatest 
merchant  of  death  through  sales  of  weapons 
to  other  countries.  We  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  do  have  obligations  to  other 
countries,  and  those  obligations  should  b« 
fulfilled,  but  we  must  stop  there.  We  must 
stop  making  profits  by  producing  arms  for 
sale  to  both  sides  of  the  various  smaller 
conflicts  around  the  world,  or  to  keep  dic- 
tators In  power,  as  we  are  doing  now  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  Greece.  In  Latin  America  and 
probably   elsewhere. 

Not  Unilateral  Disarmament 
None  of  the  proposals  suggested  above 
mean  that  the  United  States  should  attempt 
unilateral  disarmament.  We  will  still  have  a 
sufficiency  of  nuclear  weapons  to  destroy  any 
fKJssible  enemy. 

What  it  will  mean  Is  that  we  shall  have 
taken  the  first  steps  to  prove  that  we  do 
genuinely  want  peace.  From  those  first  steps, 
since  those  who  sit  across  the  table  from  us 
In  the  SALT  talks  face  the  same  problems 
we  do  in  exaggerated  form,  we  should  be  able 
to  move  forward  then  to  multinational  agree- 
ments, first  to  freeze  all  new  development 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
then  to  move  gradually  to  a  multinational 
reduction  In  all  weapons,  hopefully  with  a 
long-term  view  to  utllmate  dlsaramament 
except  for  a  United  Nations  peace  force. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  steps  to 
convince  our  own  people,  and  especially  our 
young  {)eople : 

1.  That  America  Is  not  dominated  by  the 
military-industrial  complex,  but  Its  basic 
policies.  Including  the  setting  of  priorities 
and  allocation  of  natural  resources,  are  still 
determined  by  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people. 

2.  That  our  elected  representatives  are  pre- 
pared to  recognise  that  present  priorities  are 
out  of  order,  and  are  prepared  to  set  them 
right  and  put  human  needs  first. 

3.  That  the  great  technical  capabilities  of 
our  defense  Industry  can  and  will  be  con- 
verted to  such  vital  projects  as  designing 
ways  to  end  pollution,  producing  low-coet 
housing,  building  mass  transit  systems  and 
meeting  the  many  other  areas  of  our  needs. 

4.  That  we  are  concerned  with  other  coun- 
tries than  ovir  own — that  we  do  not  want  to 
continue  selling  them  planes  and  tanks  and 
guns  and  help  them  build  armies — and  along 
with  the  armies,  military  dictatorships — but 
that  we  want  to  help  them  build  hospitals, 
schools,  homes.  Irrigation  dams,  to  sell  them 
plows  and  tractors  and  road-buUdlng  ma- 
chinery. We  want  to  help  them  build  their 
own  economic  Independence,  not  even  requir- 
ing that  they  build  It  In  the  American  way, 
but  that  In  their  own  way  they  build  for 
peace  said  freedom  and  bread  for  their 
people. 

Only  when  we  have  determined  to  seek 
these  goals,  and  proven  our  determination 
In  the  beginnings  of  action,  can  we  truly 
unite  our  own  country  and  hopefully,  even- 
tually, the  rest  of  the  world  in  contimUng 
action  to  achieve  those  goals. 

Meeting  our  civilian  needs 

While  we  have  had  our  minds  on  the  costly 
war  In  Vietnam,  on  sending  men  to  the 
moon  and  on  escalating  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  we  have  been  averting  our  eyes  and 
our  conscience  from  the  serious  deteriora- 
tion of  the  quality  of  life  here  in  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  we  have  fallen  into  a 
sea  of  domestic  troubles,  of  confusion  over 
our  values  and  purposes  as  a  nation,  of 
widespread  Injustice,  and  of  a  growing  crisis 
of  democratic  institutions.  We  can  sum  It  up 
as  a  crisis  of  the  two  environments,  human 
and  natural.  In  which  we  live.  Both  of  these 
environments,  which  are  essentially  one.  are 
in  disorder  and  in  Jeopardy  because  of  ne- 
glect and  abuse  over  the  years.  If  we  are  to 


salvage  and  restore  them  we  must  begin 
here  and  now  to  translate  a  new  commit- 
ment to  the  essential  democratic  values  into 
a  new  order  of  priorities  for  private  and  pub- 
lic action. 

According  to  the  conventional  wisdom,  we 
live  in  an  affluent  society.  That  is  only  a  very 
partial  and  deceptive  truth,  created  out  of 
giving  too  much  Importance  to  the  Gross 
National  Product,  which  puts  an  aggregate 
money  value  on  what  we  do  in  this  country, 
whether  what  we  do  is  improving  or  destroy- 
ing the  two  environments.  If  we  look  away 
from  the  GNP  and  concentrate  on  what  is 
actually  happening  In  the  country,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  this  Is  not  just  the  affluent 
but  It  Is  also  the  neglected  society.  There  is 
nothing  on  our  national  agenda  which  is 
more  vital  and  urgent  than  to  remedy  that 
neglect. 

While  the  Gross  National  Product  has 
risen,  the  quality  of  life  has  declined.  Every- 
where we  look  we  see  evidence  of  neglect 
and  deterioration.  Those  who  need  decent 
housing  the  most  go  begging  for  lack  of  the 
ability  to  pay  the  price.  The  system  of  de- 
livering health  care  has  become  steadily 
more  costly  and  less  efficient.  Schools,  espe- 
cially In  the  Inner  cities,  fail  to  educate  de- 
spite all  the  best  intentions  of  teachers  and 
administrators.  Millions  of  Americans  suffer 
from  hunger  and  malnutrition,  not  because 
we  lack  the  means  to  end  their  poverty,  but 
because  we  do  not  care  enough.  Literally 
square  mile  after  square  mile  of  our  cities  is 
virtually  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Natu- 
ral as  well  as  human  resources  have  been 
recklessly  exploited;  we  have  done  serious 
and  in  some  cases  perhaps  irreversible  dam- 
age to  the  delicate  balance  of  nature  which 
supporU  life  on  thU  planet.  Clearly,  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  divert  our  en- 
ergies and  our  resources  from  war  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  peace  at  home. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  rank  the  many  needs 
of  America  In  any  order  of  priority.  Who  is 
to  say  which  is  more  Important — building  • 
more  classrooms,  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion, providing  more  housing,  keeping  our 
people  healthy,  purifying  the  air,  feeding 
the  poor?  We  must  get  to  work  on  all  of 
these  at  once.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  can 
pursue  all  of  our  goals  to  their  ultimate  ex- 
tent simultaneously.  We  must  establish  time- 
tables and  orders  of  precedence.  These  will 
be  based  partly  on  technical  evaluations,  but 
for  the  most  part  must  depend  on  value 
judgments  as  to  our  national  needs  and  as- 
pirations. In  the  final  analysis  It  is  the 
President  and  the  Congress  who  must  order 
our  priorities. 

Government  must,  however,  provide  a 
forum  so  that  all  concerned  groups  in  our 
society  can  assist  on  a  continuing  basis  in 
the  making  of  these  decisions.  Last  year  be- 
fore this  Committee  the  UAW  proposed  for 
this  purpose  the  establishment  of  a  '•Stand- 
ing Citizens'  Committee  on  National  Goals." 
I  repeat  that  proposal  now.  The  members  of 
that  Committee  should  represent  the  major 
occupational  groups  such  as  labor,  business, 
farmers  and  professionals;  It  should  also  rep- 
resent consumers,  youth,  minority  groups 
and  educators;  and  should  provide  represen- 
tation for  appropriate  research,  conserva- 
tion and  other  nonprofit  bodies. 

Realistic  goals  must  be  established.  Then 
we  must  plan  our  efforts  so  that  our  re- 
sources are  effectively  allocated  so  as  to  en- 
able us  to  reach  those  goals.  Among  many 
Americans,  "public  planning"  is  a  bad  term. 
It  conjures  up  a  vision  of  government  flat,  of 
rigid  programs  Imposed  from  above  In  which 
the  people  have  no  options.  We  neither  need 
nor  want  that  kind  of  planning.  The  kind  of 
planning  we  do  need,  however,  has  to  do  with 
the  systematic  gathering  of  all  relevant  in- 
formation on  needs  and  resources,  with  dem- 
ocratic weighing  of  various  alternatives,  with 
coordination  of  effort.  This  kind  of  planning 
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does  not  limit  our  choices  but  rather  increases 
our  ability  to  understand  the  alternatives 
and   to  make  clear   and  sensible   choices. 

In  considering  our  national  priorities  we 
must  be  guided  by  the  basic  understanding 
that  this  nation  cannot  be  brought  together 
and  kept  together  as  a  democratic  society 
by  policies  or  strategies  or  attitudes  that  bar 
the  poor,  the  deprived  or  racial  minorities 
or  the  dissenters  from  equal  opportunity  and 
from  full  enjoyment  of  constitutional  rights. 
The  deepest  obstacle  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity Is  not  economic,  but  is  rather  an 
Insufficiency  of  democratic  will  to  condemn 
the  prejudice  and  eliminate  the  patterns  of 
discrimination  that  stand  in  the  way.  We 
cannot  claim  to  have  established  the  good 
way  of  life  In  this  country  until  all  traces 
of  discrimination  have  been  eliminated  In 
education.  In  housing,  in  employment  and 
in  all  our  social  Intercourse. 

Neither  can  this  nation  be  kept  together 
by  demagogic  appeals  to  prejudice  or  fear 
which  Ignore  the  most  basic  needs  of  our 
people.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  last  Presi- 
dential campaign,  a  potent  argument  which 
undoubtedly  swayed  many  millions  of  voters 
was  the  promise  to  restore  "law  and  order." 
Of  coxxrse.  we  all  believe  In  law  and  order, 
and  we  want  to  see  It  preserved.  But  law  and 
order  take  many  forms.  Ralph  Nader,  in  a 
speech  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  last  March, 
for  example,  pointed  out  that  fires  resulting 
from  hazardous  slum  housing  last  year  killed 
12,000  people,  which  was  double  the  number 
killed  In  street  homicides.  Undoubtedly, 
many  of  those  fires  resulted  from  violations 
of  fire  safety  laws  by  slum  landlords  which 
were  Ignored  by  the  enforcement  officers 
whose  duty  It  is  to  preserve  law  and  order 
with  respect  to  rental  housing.  Yet  It  is  the 
violence  in  the  streets  which  gets  the  head- 
lines, not  the  violence  done  to  the  helpless 
poor.  And  it  Is  easier  to  get  votes  by  demand- 
ing more  and  better-armed  policemen  than 
by  demanding  more  and  better  housing. 

Let  us  have  law  and  order  by  all  means, 
but  let  us  seek  it  not  through  violence  and 
oppression,  but  by  passing  and  enforcing  laws 
to  protect  the  exploited,  and  by  setting  an 
order  of  priorities  In  our  national  life  which 
will  put  first  and  foremost  the  human  needs 
of  men,  women  and  children. 

Health  care 

We  must  realize  that  meeting  the  essential 
needs  of  Americans  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of 
spending  more  money.  More  money  Is  neces- 
sary, but  in  many  areas  of  our  society  the 
infusion  of  funds  must  be  accompanied  by 
basic  changes  in  the  means  by  which  we  at- 
tempt to  meet  our  needs.  We  need  to  Im- 
prove the  "delivery  systems"  through  which 
the  goods  and  services  to  meet  our  social 
needs  are  provided.  There  is  no  area  in  which 
some  Improvements  are  not  needed,  but  there 
are  two  areas  in  which  the  need  for  basic 
changes  Is  most  glaring — health  care  and 
housing. 

Over  the  years  our  Union  has  warned  the 
nation  time  and  again  of  the  deepening  crisis 
the  VS.  faces  In  health  affairs.  In  no  Indus- 
trialized nation  in  the  world  Is  the  gap  be- 
tween the  "have"  and  '•have  not"  people,  In 
their  respective  abilities  to  gain  access  to 
adequate  health  care,  as  wide  as  In  the  U.S. 
Simply  pouring  additional  billions  of  dollars 
Into  the  present  archaic  and  disorganized 
method  we  now  use  to  deliver  health  care 
will  only  compound  our  massive  problems 
and  continue  to  Inflate  health  care  costs.  We 
must  fashion  a  new  system  of  health  service 
that  will  overcome  the  present  built-in 
waste,  duplication  and  inefficiencies,  while 
giving  all  Americans  ready  access  to  the 
highest  possible  level  of  health  services  which 
our  medical  and  sclentlflc  resources  are  al- 
ready capable  of  delivering. 

Housing 
We    are    becoming    painfully    aware    that 
what  we  very  loosely  and  Inaccurately  call 


the  housing  Industry  Is  Itself  a  major  part  of 
our  housing  problem,  and  our  larger  urban 
problem  as  well.  Government  assistance  In 
the  field  of  housing  has  largely  left  the  in- 
dustry's fundamental  weaknesses  untouched. 

Of  the  26  million  housing  units  we  need  to 
build  by  1978,  6  million  ought  to  be  publicly 
assisted  units  for  low-income  families.  This 
means  that  we  ought  to  build  on  the  average 
600,000  publicly  assisted  units  per  year.  The 
language  of  the  1949  Housing  Act  promised  a 
decent  home  to  every  American,  and  the  1968 
Act  repeated  this  promise.  But  actually  very 
little  has  been  done.  In  the  20-year  period 
from  1949  to  1969  we  built  655,000  low-rent 
housing  units  managed  by  public  housing 
authorities.  In  short,  we  have  built  in  the 
past  20  years  approximately  as  many  public 
units  as  we  ought  now  to  be  building  every 
year. 

We  must  recognize  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  America  unless  we 
drastically  reform  the  housing  Industry.  We 
must  abandon  old  methods  and  practices  and 
apply  new  concepts,  new  ideas  and  new  social 
Inventions  to  the  provision  of  housing.  We 
must  end  the  scandalous  speculation  in  land 
which  is  inflating  land  cost.  We  must  develop 
longer-term  mortgages  to  reduce  mortgage 
payments. 

We  must  modernize  and  make  uniform  the 
building  codes  which  presently  fragment  the 
housing  market  and  pyramid  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. We  nee't  a  national  building  code 
based  on  performance  standards  which  will 
enable  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced construction  methods  to  facilitate 
production  on  a  massive  scale,  and  which 
win  at  the  same  time  ensure  that  our  hous- 
ing is  of  the  highest  quality. 

We  must  develop  new  designs,  new  materi- 
als, new  construction  methods,  new  ways  of 
utilizing  the  land,  new  ways  of  obtaining 
clean  water  and  disposing  of  sewage.  In  other 
words,  we  must  apply  to  the  housing  industry 
our  most  advanced  technology  capability  and 
managerial  and  productive  know-how,  and 
our  most  creative  product  design  capability. 
Only  in  this  way  will  we  reduce  the  cost  of 
construction  and  Increase  the  volume  of 
housing  to  make  high-quality  attractive 
homes  available  at  prices  which  the  millions 
of  low-  and  moderate-Income  families  who 
desperately  need  housing  can  afford. 
National  transportation  policy 

We  have  In  America,  not  a  national  trans- 
portation policy,  but  a  national  highway 
policy.  Our  policy  Is  to  build  roads,  ever 
more  roads,  whether  or  not  we  want  them  or 
need  them,  whether  or  not  they  are  In  our 
overall  best  Interest,  whether  or  not  they 
violate  our  areas  of  natural  beauty,  whether 
or  not  they  divert  resources  away  from  other 
more  vital  programs,  whether  or  not  they  dis- 
place the  Inner  city  poor  and  contribute 
mightily  to  urban  blight  and  urban  sprawl. 

What  we  need  in  America,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  national  highway  program.  Is  a  na- 
tional transportation  program,  a  coordinated 
program  that  would  encompass  roads  but 
would  also  encompass  air  travel  and  rail 
travel  and.  above  all,  travel  by  the  mass 
transit  systems  which  are  so  acutely  needed 
to  move  large  numbers  of  people  quickly, 
cheaply  and  efficiently  both  within  our  great 
cities  and  between  our  large  metropolitan 
areas. 

Our  present  national  highway  policy  works 
fine  for  getting  the  affluent  suburbanite  from 
his  downtown  office  to  his  distant  home.  A 
national  transportation  policy  would  be  Just 
as  concerned  with  the  needs  of  Inner  city 
residents  who  are  imprisoned  within  the 
ghetto  by  bonds  of  concrete,  with  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  who  must  live  out  the  years 
of  their  retirement  within  the  confines  of  the 
city,  with  the  needs  of  workers  traveling  to 
and  from  jobs  within  the  metropolitan  area. 
It  would  be  as  concerned  with  the  need  to 
preserve  our  parks  and  our  homes  and  the 
beauty  and  integrity  of  our  cities  as  with 


the  need  to  move  us  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

Education 

We  have  made  the  mistake  In  America  of 
believing  that  the  future  and  the  quality  of 
our  society  depend  upon  capital  growth  and 
the  accumulation  of  material  wealth,  when 
In  fact  they  depend  upon  human  growth  and 
the  acctimulatlon  of  knowledge  directed  to- 
ward hiunan  ends.  A  quality  education  for 
our  children  is  vital  to  us  all.  Yet,  by  falling 
to  allocate  adequate  resources  for  our  school 
systems,  we  have  deprived  millions  of  our 
children  and  youth  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities essential  to  their  maximum  growth 
and  development. 

The  most  costly  in  human  terms  of  all 
false  economies  is  being  practiced  on  edu- 
ce tlonal  programs.  The  progress  toward  ex- 
panding educational  opportunity  which  was 
made  during  the  early  and  mid-1960s  should 
have  been  continued  and  enlarged.  Instead, 
in  the  headlong  drive  to  restrict  domestic 
spending,  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
seriously  retarded  the  small  beginnings  that 
w're  made  to  deal  with  the   crisis. 

The  dimension  of  our  failure  on  the  edu- 
cation front  is  exemplified  in  the  tragic  fact 
that  27  percent  of  America's  17-year-olds 
are  dropouts  from  school.  We  need  to  reach 
backwards  to  save  the  dropout,  and  restore 
his  individual  sense  of  worth  and  his  ability 
to  contribute  to  society,  even  while  we  con- 
tinue to  expand  faciUtles  for  the  education 
of  oncoming  generations.  We  must  also  make 
available  continuing  education  for  adults,  a 
necessity  not  only  for  building  the  whole 
man  but  for  enabling  adults  to  advance  with 
the  advances  made  in  society.  We  need  to  re- 
form our  education  system  from  top  to  bot- 
tom to  provide  for  change  and  growth,  and 
to  continually  assess  its  effectiveness  In 
reaching  goals  and  relating  realistically  to 
the  lives  of  students. 

It  is  necessary  too  that  progressive  tax  re- 
forms be  carried  out  and  that  the  burden  of 
taxes  for  education  be  taken  off  the  small 
home  ovimers  and  placed  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  best  able  to  carry  the  cost  on  the  basis 
of  the  sound  principle  of  ability  to  pay.  It  Is 
the  unjust  tax  structure  that  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  43  percent  of  school  bond  issues 
In  1969  failed  to  win  approval. 

The  federal  government  should  assume  a 
far  greater  share  of  the  cost  of  education: 

It  should  make  special  grants  for  school 
construction  and  educational  enrichment  to 
school  districts  which  for  social  and  economic 
reasons  over  which  they  have  no  control  are 
unable  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  their 
children. 

The  Head  Start  program  should  be  ex- 
tended to  aU  school  districts  where  significant 
numbers  of  working  mothers  reside;  and  we 
should  recruit  as  staff  for  such  programs, 
intelligent  women  and  men  who  are  now 
unemployed,  underemployed,  or  simply  on 
welfare.  Urban  head  start  and  kindergarten 
programs  should  operate  for  not  less  than 
ten  hours  In  each  day.  In  order  to  provide 
adequate  care  for  the  children  of  working 
mothers. 

We  need  federal  support  for  experimental 
progirams  designed  to  measure  and  evaluate 
the  new  and  old  teaching  methods  and  to 
explore  forms  of  school  organization  and  ad- 
ministration which  give  promise  of  leading 
us  to  more  effective  utilization  of  school 
plant  and  professional  services. 

We  need  federal  support  for  expteriments 
with  learning  related  to  work,  school-work 
co-op  programs,  and  other  ventures  outside 
the  formal  classroom — such  as  the  city  of 
Philadelphia's  "School  Without  Walls"  where 
children  do  much  of  their  learning  in  local 
stores,  factories,  community  organizations, 
laboratories,  public  agencies,  museums,  hos- 
pitals, etc.  Such  programs  should  be  spe- 
cially designed  to  serve  children  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school. 

Compensatory   education   must   be  estab- 
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Poverty 
The  persistence  of  poverty 
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A  useful  Job.  If  they  are  able  and  willing  to 
work,  with  the  federal  government  acting  as 
the  employer  of  last  resort: 

A  wage  sufficient  to  supF>ort  themselves 
and  their  families  in  decency  and  dignity  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  prevailing  at 
the  time.  If  they  are  employed; 

A  guaranteed  annual  Income  sufficient  to 
provide  adequate  living  standards,  if  they 
are  unable  to  work,  either  through  the  nega- 
tive Income  tax  program  or  come  other  ap- 
propriate means,  instead  of  the  obsolete  and 
degrading  welfare  system  currently  in  effect 
which  destroys  the  integrity  of  the  family 
unit  and  offends  every  concept  of  human  dig- 
nity; 

Access  to  high-quality,  comprehensive  med- 
ical care  for  all  Americans  by  establishing  a 
National  Health  Service: 

A  good  house  in  a  good  neighborhood,  in 
a  wholesome  community,  providing  a  total 
living  environment  worthy  of  a  free  people: 

An  adequate  educational  opportunity  for 
every  American  child  and  youth  to  facilitate 
his  or  her  maximum  growth  and  development. 
Including  free  college  education. 

2.  Require  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  take  all  reasonable  steps.  Including  pro- 
vision  for  training  of  personnel  and  creation 
of  facilities,  to  effectuate  the  above  rights 
as  promptly  as  practicable. 

3.  Provide  that,  aft«r  the  lapse  of  a  rea- 
sonable time,  to  be  determined  by  the  courts 
separately  with  respect  to  each  of  the  above 
rights,  any  persons  or  class  of  persons  claim- 
ing to  have  been  denied  a  right  guaranteed 
by  the  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  shall  be  en- 
titled to  redress  through  the  courts,  which 
shall  be  empowered  to  direct  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  government  to  take  such 
remedial  action  as  may  be  found  necessary  in 
the  circumstances. 

Pollution 

For  25  years  the  world  has  been  threatened 
by  the  specter  of  extinction  through  nuclear 
war.  Now,  within  the  past  few  years,  we 
have  become  aware  of  a  second  threat,  that 
of  slow  extinction  In  our  own  wastes  and 
poisons.  WhUe  pollution  was  once  thought 
of  only  In  terms  of  the  despoiling  of  the 
natural  beauty  spots  in  which  we  like  to 
spend  our  leisure  time,  now  we  realize  that 
pollution  endangers  our  very  lives.  It  contam- 
inates every  breath  of  air  we  draw,  the  food 
we  eat  and  the  water  we  drink.  Virtually  the 
entirety  of  mankind  cairy  within  their  bodies 
traces  of  the  poisons  and  the  atomic  radia- 
tions with  which  we  have  permitted  our  en- 
tire earth  to  be  polluted. 

We  propose  that  polluters  be  required  to 
pay  a  tax  sufficiently  high  to  cause  them  to 
stop  polluting.  This  is  a  very  simple  and 
a  most  effective  approach.  Furthermore,  we 
propose  that  this  tax  be  Imposed  on  profits 
after  provision  for  income  taxes,  so  as  to  in- 
sure that  the  full  weight  of  the  tax  is  Im- 
posed on  the  corporate  owners.  To  permit 
a  tax  on  pollution  to  be  regarded  as  a  busi- 
ness expense  deductible  for  federal  Income 
tax  purposes  would  reduce  the  weight  of  the 
penalty  by  the  amount  of  the  income  tax 
rate.  TTie  cost  of  pollution  is  not  Just  another 
business  expense,  and  should  not  be  regarded 
as  such. 

We  need  a  Federal  Pollution  Regulatory 
Agency  to  assess  the  extent  of  pollution  and 
to  penalize  the  polluters.  For  this  purpose 
we  support  the  Bill  recently  Introduced  by 
Senator  Muskle,  S.  3677,  the  Environmental 
QuaUty  AdmlnlstraUon  Act  of  1970.  The  Bill 
would  set  up  an  Independent  agency  simi- 
lar to  the  National  Environment  Commis- 
sion which  the  UAW  proposed  before  this 
Committee  last  year.  It  would  develop,  im- 
plement and  enforce  uniform  federal  en- 
vironmental quality  standards. 

The  broadest  possible  citizen  participation 
in  the  war  on  pollution  must  be  encouraged. 
We  recommend  that  a  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Pollution  be  brought  into  be- 


ing, comprising  those  citizens'  groups  al- 
ready concerned  in  this  matter,  and  broad- 
ened as  still  other  groups  become  aware  of 
their  stake  in  our  resources.  The  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  would  assist  the  En- 
vironmental Council  in  drawing  up  broad 
programs  and  policies,  which  would  be  Im- 
plemented and  enforced  by  the  Federal  Pol- 
lution Regulatory  Agency. 

The  battle  against  pollution  will  neces- 
sarily take  many  forms  and  must  be  fought 
on  many  fronts.  But  behind  every  decision 
must  stand  the  e&sentlal  principle  that  pub- 
lic Interest  takes  precedence  over  private 
profit. 

Foreign  aid 

While  we  are  considering  our  own  needs 
and  priorities,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  are 
a  comparative  land  of  plenty  In  a  world 
filled  with  have-not  nations.  As  a  matter  of 
enlightened  self-interest  as  well  as  humanity, 
we  must  give  more  economic  support  to  the 
underdeveloped  nations.  The  values  we 
cherish  as  a  free  people  cannot  survive  in  a 
world  half  well-fed  and  half  starving. 

There  Is  no  more  need  for  the  United  States 
to  be  the  sole  supplier  of  economic  aid  than 
for  us  to  be  the  world's  policeman.  But  we 
should  assume  our  full  share  of  the  combined 
responsibility  of  all  the  developed  Industrial 
countries  toward  the  developing  nations. 
Neither  we  nor  the  others  are  now  doing 
enough.  We  should  shift  some  of  our  re- 
sources from  the  arms  race  to  the  peace 
race,  and  raise  the  level  of  economic  assistance 
to  amounts  which  will  make  possible  mean- 
ingful progress  for  the   have-nots. 

If  any  society  anywhere  should  collapse 
through  decay  of  social  institutions  from 
poverty  and  disease,  we  can  hardly  expect 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  can  surrlve  intact. 
No  quarantine  can  Isolate  the  effects  of  eco- 
nomic collapse.  Thus,  apart  from  our  moral 
responsibility  to  our  fellow  man.  It  Is  In  our 
own  selfish  Interest  to  help  spread  the  bene- 
fits of  our  knowledge  and  skills  throughout 
the  world. 

We  have  no  total  power  which  enables  us 
to  change  the  world  to  fit  our  preconceptions. 
Nor  should  we  wish  for  that  kind  of  power. 
But  neither  are  we  helpless  to  shape  our 
destinies  or  the  destinies  of  other  peoples. 
Certainly  one  of  our  priorities  can  be  to 
move  toward  peace,  toward  understanding, 
toward  international  action  to  prevent  war, 
toward  economic  cooperation  and  assistance. 
In  this  way  we  can  help  all  people  every- 
where make  their  own  way  to  a  better  life. 

Democratic  planning  for  full  production  and 
full  employment  in  peacetime 

Meeting  the  needs  of  America  now  and  In 
the  future  will  reqtilre  full  en^loyment  and 
the  full  and  Intelligent  use  of  our  productive 
capacity  within  the  framework  of  an  ex- 
panding economy. 

We  must  not  let  the  bugaboo  of  Inflation 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  our 
goals.  There  is  no  inconsistency  between  price 
stability  and  full  employment.  Tht  Nixon 
Administration's  gambit  of  fighting  Infla- 
tion by  reducing  overall  demand,  thereby 
raising  unemployment.  Is  beised  on  the  phony 
premise  that  either  we  must  pay  for  price  sta- 
bility viith  unemployment  or  else  pay  for  full 
employment  with  inflation. 

Slowing  down  the  economy  with  monetary 
and  fiscal  brakes  is,  at  t>est,  a  questionable 
and  self-defeating  way  to  combat  Inflation. 
As  the  economy  slows  down,  so  does  produc- 
tivity. Maintenance  and  white-collar  workers 
tend  to  be  retained  when  production  declines, 
with  the  result  that  unit  labor  costs  Increase, 
creating  pressures  not  to  lower  prices  but 
to  raise  them  In  order  to  maintain  profit 
margins.  Numerous  overhead  costs  loom 
larger  as  volume  falls,  putting  ftirther  up- 
ward pressure  on  prices.  High  Interest  rates 
resulting  from  resuictlve  monetary  policies 
add  directly  to  costs  and  prices.  Increases  In 
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consumer  prices  compel  workers  to  Insist 
upon  larger  wage  increases  than  they  would 
otlierwlse  seek.  In  order  to  compensate  for  the 
erosion  of  their  living  standards.  In  Indus- 
tries where  profit  margins  are  thin,  the  extra 
wage  increases  obtained  for  that  purpose  also 
put  pressure  on  prices. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  policies  have 
caused  Increased  unemployment  and  rapid 
inflation,  both  at  the  same  time.  We  In  the 
UAW  Insist  that  Inflation  can  be  controlled 
without  paying  a  price  In  unemployment,  so- 
cial damage,  economic  losses  and  other  costs 
that  flow  from  operating  the  economy  at  less 
than  Its  capacity.  While  this  Is  not  the  place 
to  spell  out  alternative  policies  In  detail, 
briefly  and  partially  they  are  as  follows: 

A  sound  policy  would  maintain  total  de- 
mand at  full  employment  levels  and  as- 
sure adequate  financing  for  national  priori- 
ties while  applying  selective  measures 
aimed  with  rifle-shot  precision  at  the  spe- 
cific causes  of  inflation. 

Excessive  capital  spending  by  corpora- 
tions, for  example,  can  be  curbed  by  a  nega- 
tive investment  credit — a  tax  on  investments 
in  excess  of  normal  levels.  Inventory  specu- 
lation can  be  deterred  by  a  tax  on  excessive 
inventories. 

Excessive  consumer  spending,  should  that 
be  a  problem,  could  be  reduced  by  a  gradu- 
ated tax  on  spending  per  family  member 
which.  If  reasonable  exemptions  were  pro- 
vided, would  leave  spending  on  necessities 
and  comforts  untouched  while  penalizing 
indulgence  In  luxuries. 

Credit  can  be  rerouted  away  from  specu- 
lation and  other  nonessential  uses  and  to- 
ward bousing — where  urgent  needs  and  a 
wide  margin  of  unused  productive  capacity 
exist  side  by  side — and  the  needs  of  state 
and  local  governments  and  of  school  boards 
whose  credit-dependent  activities  are  essen- 
tial to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  in  America. 

Merciless  public  exposure  can  restrain  un- 
justifiable price  Increases  by  giant  corpo- 
rations not  subject  to  effective  price  com- 
petition. The  UAW  for  many  years  has 
urged  the  creation  of  a  governmental  Price- 
Wage  Review  Board  for  that  purpose. 

Nixon's  blundertuss  approach 
Tlie  Nixon  Administration's  blunderbuss 
approach  to  Inflation  is  not  only  ineffective, 
but  It  assumes  that  all  kinds  of  sp>endlng 
have  an  identical  impact  on  demand  pres- 
sures. Tills  is  simply  not  the  case.  An  in- 
structive analysis  of  the  Impact  on  inflation 
of  domestic  versus  military  spending  has 
been  made  by  Stephen  H.  Robock,  Profes- 
sor of  International  Business  at  the  Colum- 
bia University  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
In  an  arUcle  In  the  May  18,  1970,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Professor  Robock  points  out  that: 
"The  composition  of  Goveriunent  expendi- 
tures Is  more  important  than  the  overall 
level.  Some  types  of  expenditures  are  'sterile' 
because  they  do  not  enlarge  the  capacity  of 
the  economy  to  supply  the  demanded  goods 
and  services.  Other  types  can  have  a  major 
anti-inflationary  supply-creating  effect.  At 
the  same  level  of  Government  exp>endltures, 
one  mix  of  expenditures  can  be  more  Infla- 
tionary than  another. 

"Take  the  supply  effect  of  Government 
expenditures  on  armaments  and  on  housing. 
From  an  economic  point  of  view,  expendi- 
tures on  armaments  are  a  waste  and  Infla- 
tionary. They  Increase  domestic  demand 
■  through  creating  employment  and  through 
the  purchase  of  goods.  They  do  not  Increase 
the  supply  of  goods  and  services  demanded 
by  the  consumer.  Ironically,  we  can  benefit 
economically  If  we  produce  military  goods 
and  sell  them  out  of  the  country.  The  pay- 
ments received  are  a  claim  on  world  re- 
sources that  can  be  spent  for  supplies  of 
goods  that  offset  or  exceed  the  Induced  de- 
mand. But  as  a  leading  Soviet  economist  has 
pointed  out,  If  we  manufacture  armaments 
and  shoot  them  off  ourselves,  the  economic 
effect  Is  inflationary. 


"Public  expenditures  on  bousing  Increase 
supply  as  well  as  demand.  The  same  Is  true 
of  public  expenditures  for  expanding  hos- 
pital facilities  and  the  training  of  personnel. 
Even  In  the  field  of  Government-financed 
research,  military  research  may  be  Inflation- 
ary whereas  research  on  Improving  urban 
transportation  systems  may  Increase  the 
supply  of  services  and  reduce  prices. 

"Thus,  even  If  Government  expenditures 
remain  at  the  same  overall  level,  a  change 
in  composition  can  be  an  effective  means  of 
fighting  inflation.  Some  of  the  flelds  In  which 
rapid  price  Increases  are  occurring — home 
ownership,  public  transportation  and  medi- 
cal care — are  ones  where  Government  ex- 
penditures can  have  a  major  anti-inflation- 
ary impact." 

Dr.  Robock's  list  of  noninflatlonary  and 
anti-Inflationary  government  spending 
should  be  made  required  reading  for  all  Ad- 
ministration economists.  For  we  can  no  longer 
permit  antiquated,  destructive  theories  about 
the  operation  of  the  economy  to  dictate  offi- 
cial government  policy.  It  is  time  to  get  Amer- 
ica on  the  move.  It  Is  time  to  begin  to  use 
our  resources  fully  and  wisely,  and  to  put  our 
unemployed  and  our  underemployed  to  work 
at  tlie  Jobs  that  have  to  be  done  If  the 
promise  of  America  Is  ever  to  become  a 
reality. 

Need  for  effective  manpower  policy 

We  need  to  fully  utilize  our  manpower  and 
for  that  we  need  a  modern,  effective  and 
truly  national  manpower  policy.  It  is  time  we 
started  enforcing  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  That  Act  declares  that  It  Is  the  policy 
and  responsibility  of  the  federal  government 
to  create  and  maintain"  .  .  .  conditions  under 
which  there  will  be  afforded  tiseful  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Including  self-employ- 
ment, for  those  able,  willing  and  seeking  to 
work,  and  to  promote  maximum  employment, 
production  and  purchasing  power." 

Effectively  implementing  the  right  to  a 
Job  of  every  person  willing  and  able  to  work, 
and  making  sure  that  the  highest  abilities 
of  that  person  are  fully  used,  require  a  single 
manpower  agency  to  administer  a  national 
employment  servioe.  Our  economy  knows  no 
state  and  local  boundrles.  The  matching  of 
needs  and  skills  requires  a  nationwide,  na- 
tionally oriented  public  employment  serv- 
ice. This  requires  the  transfer  of  the  pres- 
ent state  responsibility  for  public  employ- 
ment services  to  the  federal  government.  It 
also  requires  the  listing  by  employers  of  all 
Job  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  new  hires  (as 
distinguished  from  promotions,  transfers  or 
recalls).  At  present,  many  employers  do  not 
list  Job  openings.  Some  employers  list  open- 
ings only  with~  the  private  fee-for-servlce 
agencies.  These  practices  Interfere  with  the 
orderly  processes  of  the  labor  market  and 
make  it  impossible  for  the  public  employ- 
ment service  to  develop  the  information  and 
knowledge  which  are  essential  for  intelli- 
gently handling  manpower  activities. 

We  should  do  away  with  all  existing  re- 
quirements that  claimants  for  benefits  make 
an  Independent  search  for  work.  It  Is  de- 
moralizing, demeaning  and  financially  waste- 
ful to  force  a  worker  to  travel  haphazardly 
from  plant  to  plant  with  no  advance  knowl- 
edge of  whether  or  where  a  suitable  Job  is 
to  be  had  In  order  to  qualify  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Instead,  we  should  em- 
ploy the  most  modern  techniques  of  data 
processing  and  rapid  communications  to 
match  Job  opportunities  with  skills  of  avail- 
able workers.  Just  as  an  air  traveler  can 
quickly  find  out  what  seats  are  available  on 
what  flights  from  one  city  to  another  on 
whatever  day  he  wishes  to  travel,  so  should 
a  worker  be  able  to  quickly  find  out  what 
Jobs  are  available,  requiring  what  skills,  of- 
fered by  what  employers  at  what  rate  of  pay. 
TTie  air  traveler  can  reserve  a  seat  for  the 
best  flight  available,  and  the  worker  should 
be  able  to  reserve  the  best  job  opening  avail- 
able for  him. 


Once  we  get  our  priorities  in  proper  order 
and  have  set  up  the  democratic  planning  ma- 
chinery needed  to  best  apply  our  abundant 
resources  to  our  economic  and  social  needs, 
then  we  can  get  to  work  at  bringing  to  re- 
ality the  basic  promise  of  America.  We  can 
get  to  work  at  building  a  society  in  which 
each  person  has  an  equal  opportunity  to 
develop  his  skills  and  talents  to  the  extent 
of  bis  capabilities.  We  can  create  a  society 
in  which  every  human  being  can  live  In  peace 
and  dignity,  free  from  want,  and  in  full 
equality  with  his  fellovmaian. 


THE  PRESroENT'S  ADDRESS  ON 
THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  at  noon 
today,  President  Nixon  addressed  the  Na- 
tion on  the  subject  of  economic  policy 
and  productivity.  I  have  studied  the  Pres- 
ident's remarlLs  carefully  and  rise  to 
compliment  him  upon  the  clarity  of  his 
statement  and  upon  the  courage  he  has 
shown  throughout  his  term  in  office  in 
his  efforts  to  halt  the  runaway  inflation 
he  inherited  without  producing  unneces- 
sary hardship  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Of  the  four  choices  which  faced  the 
President  when  he  came  into  office,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  chosen  the  only  route 
that  offers  hope  for  a  stable  and  produc- 
tive economy.  The  rupture  which  could 
have  resulted,  had  the  President  taken 
the  cowardly  path  of  allowing  inflation 
to  continue  unabated  until  the  economy 
of  this  country  crashed,  is  difficult  to 
contemplate.  Also,  the  chaos  which  would 
almost  certainly  come  to  our  cities  as  a 
result  of  a  deep  depression  brought  on 
by  overly  restrictive  economic  policies 
would  likely  have  shaken  the  very  foun- 
dation of  this  Nation.  The  route  of  wage 
and  price  contiols  would  only  have  the 
effect  of  weakening  the  Government's 
ability  to  cope  with  the  critical  probleifts 
we  face  in  bringing  social  justice  to  our 
people.  Therefore,  while  the  policy  chosen 
by  the  President  has  required  the  pas- 
sage of  time  to  produce  results,  and  while 
there  have  been  certain  anticipated  nega- 
tive short-term  effects  on  the  economy, 
it  is  the  only  policy  that  could  respon- 
sibly be  chosen  and  followed. 

Tlie  President's  decisive  steps  to  has- 
ten the  return  of  stability  holds  bright 
hope  for  the  future.  His  proposal  to  bring 
together  representatives  from  business, 
labor,  public,  aud  Government  through  a 
national  commission  on  productivity 
could  prove  to  be  an  extremely  healthy 
element  in  our  national  life,  I  urge  the 
President  to  include  representation  from 
agriculture  in  this  group.  Agriculture 
has  been  by  far  the  most  stabilizing  force 
in  our  economy  and  its  voice  should  be 
heard. 

The  President's  emphasis  on  steps  to 
Increase  the  productivity  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  places  emphasis  where  it 
belongs.  Unless  our  economy  can  pro- 
duce in  competition  with  economies  of 
other  nations,  we  cannot  long  maintain 
our  position  of  leadership  in  the  world. 

President  Nixon's  expressed  desire  to 
cooperate  with  the  Congress  on  pro- 
grams specifically  aimed  at  lessening  the 
negative  impact  which  many  of  our  citi- 
zens feel  during  this  period  of  economic 
transition  is  also  to  be  commended.  The 
past  practices  of  deficit  Federal  spend- 
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By  now  the  general  conclusions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  study  have  become 
widely  known.  They  demonstrate  that 
the  rate  of  pretrial  crime  which  the  De- 
partments  preventive  detention  bill  is 
aimed  at  stopping  is  around  5  to  7  per- 
cent. Testimony  before  the  Constitution- 
al Rights  Subcommittee  has  shown  that 
if  speedy  trial  were  actually  required  and 
enforced,  instead  of  being  merely  an- 
other "iridescent  dream"  in  the  Depart- 
ment's bUl.  overall  pretrial  arrests  could 
be  reduced  from  11  to  4.2  percent.  With 
application  of  the  Department's  pre- 
ventive detention  proposal  plus  speedy 
trial,  overall  rearrests  could  be  further 
reduced  from  4.2  to  3.7  percent. 

Thus  for  0.5  percent  we  are  asked  to 
discard  the  eight,  amendment,  due  proc- 
ess and  fundamental  fairness. 

Because  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards has  shown  to  be  true  what  we  have 
long  believed  to  be  true,  the  other  day  I 
introduced  a  serious  proposal  for  im- 
plementing the  sixth  amendment  right 
to  speedy  trial.  If  speedy  trial  were  made 
a  reality,  then  we  would  have  made  a 
good  start  toward  true  law  and  order.  I 
sincerely  hope  those  who  have  supported 
preventive  detention  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing crime  will  devote  as  much  en- 
ergy and  time  into  developing  my  pro- 
posal and  into  making  it  work. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  paper  from 
Mr  Arthtur  L.  Karp,  a  computer  expert 
from  Arliiu;ton,  Va.  Mr.  Karp  has  ex- 
amined the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards study  carefully,  and  has  critically 
analyzed  some  of  the  Justice  Department 
arguments  which  have  been  made  based 
upon  its  results. 

Mr.  Karp  examined  the  106  cases  In 
the  study  which  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  preventive  detention  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  and  S. 
2600.  He  found  only  eight  cases  involving 
a  second  arrest  of  the  sort  the  bill  is 
aimed  at.  He  contends  that  not  one  of 
these  cases  clearly  support  the  preven- 
tive detention  concept.  Only  four  argu- 
ably gave  it  support.  As  he  concludes: 

There  U  not  a  single,  clear  case  which 
offers  unequivocal  support  of  the  Idea  that 
the  preventive  detention  feature  of  H.R. 
16196  will  reduce  violent  and  dangerous 
crime.  If  one  U  willing  to  accept  lees  assur- 
ance and  more  guesswork,  the  effect  on  the 
reductions  of  dangerous  and  violent  crime 
can  be  estimated  as  1  to  4  crimes  prevented 
as  the  result  of  106  Instances  of  preventive 
detention.  At  the  4  out  of  106  level,  however. 
reliance  on  data  has  begun  to  shade  into 
faith  in  on  a  priori  conclusion. 
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Mr.  Karp  also  produces  evidence  which 
Miuuiu  uc     subsuntiaUy  weakens  the  claim  that  the 
so  serious-_^gures  in  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
of  the  atten-     ards  study  understate  the  true  picture 
by  some  33  Va  percent  because  other  of- 
fenses are  probably  committed  away  from 
the  offender's  place  of  residence.  He  cites 
figures  from  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  to  show  that  crimes 
are  committed  outside  the  residence  of 
the  offender  at  a  rate  of  only  8  to  17 
percent,  depending  on  the  type  of  crime. 
Finally,  Mr.  Karp  deflates  the  infla- 
tion caused  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's allegation  that  the  true  rate  of  pre- 
trial crime  is  40  percent.  This  figure  was 
created  by  argmng  that  only  50  percent 
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of  crime  Is  reported,  and  only  29  per- 
cent of  reported  crime  is  solved.  The  De- 
partment then  multiplied  this  figure 
against  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards data  to  get  its  40  percent  result. 

As  Mr.  Karp  points  out.  the  fact  that 
a  person  is  arrested  once  means  that  he 
is  more  likely  to  be  rearrested  since  he 
has  become  known  to  the  police  and 
now  has  a  record.  Also,  these  offenders 
who  are  arrested  are  likely  to  be  the 
"least  talented"  of  lawbreakers.  The 
"professionals."  who  are  not  discovered, 
probably  account  for  a  good  portion  of 
the  unsolved  crimes.  Thus,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  figures  on  recidiv- 
ism are  likely  to  be  overestimated  rather 
than  underestimated. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  inflationary  figures  of  the 
Department.  Not  all  crime  is  equally  un- 
reported or  unsolved.  Unreported  frauds 
reach  90  percent:  unreported  auto  theft 
is  only  11  percent;  unreported  burglary, 
robbery,  and  larceny  is  35  to  42  percent. 
There  are  similar  ranges  for  "solving" 
crimes,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
offense.  Homicide,  rape,  and  aggravated 
assault  are  "solved"  93,  72,  and  77  per- 
cent of  the  reported  cases,  with  rob- 
bery 40  percent  and  burglary  28  per- 
cent.  Undoubtedly,   the  reporting    and 
clearing     rates     for     crimes     such     as 
prostitution  and  gambling  are  miniscule 
and  distort  the  average  figures  given  by 
the  Department.  To  be  more  accurate  in 
its    assertion,    the   Department   should 
carefully   distinguish   the   report   rates 
and  the  solution  rates  by  offenses,  and 
not  lump  them  all  together. 

Of  course,  statistical  arguments  such 
as  these  are  of  no  assistance  when  the 
judge  must  decide  whether  the  individ- 
ual before  him  is  to  be  detained.  Crimes 
the  police  do  not  know  about  and  crimes 
they  have  not  solved  carmot  justify  dep- 
rivation of  liberty  no  matter  how  ele- 
gant the  procedures  used.  This  country 
caruiot  imprison  a  citizen  for  a  crime  the 
police  have  not  yet  solved,  or  one  they 
do  not  even  know  has  been  committed. 
Mr.  President,  Mr.  Karp's  paper  is  an 
instructive  study  of  these  aspects  of  the 
Justice  Department's  case,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Does   the    National    Bureao    or    Standards 
Stpdy   Support  Preventive  Detention? 
(By  Arthur  L.  Karp) 
summary 
The  NBS  study  contains  data  on  106  in- 
dividuals  who  were   arrested,  charged   with 
a  "dangerous"  or  "violent"  crime,  and  sub- 
sequently released  pending  trial.  These  per- 
sons might  have  been  held  if  the  preventive 
detention  feature  of  H.R.  16196  had  been  in 
effect. 

A  review  of  this  data  reveals  not  a  single 
case  in  which  the  preventive  detention  of 
provision  of  H.R.  16196  clearly  would  have 
prevented  a  "dangerous"  or  "violent"  crime 
In  4  of  the  106  cases,  arguments  of  varying 
merit  might  be  made  for  the  usefulness  of 
the  provision. 

It  has  been  argued  that  each  recidivist 
crime  in  the  sample  represents  a  greater 
number  of  crimes  committed.  This  prob- 
lem is  examined,  and  it  Is  shown  that  a 
combination  of  extreme  assumptions  is  re- 
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quired  In  order  to  conclude  that  full  use 
of  preventive  detention  against  the  106  per- 
sons In  the  sample  would  have  had  any 
eignlflcant  effect  in  preventing  "dangerous" 
or  "violent"  crimes. 

DOES  THE  NBC  STUDY   SUPPORT  PREVENTIVE 

detention  ? 
This  paper  examines  the  degree  to  which 
the  Naiioual  Bureau  of  Standards  study  en- 
titled "Compilation  and  Use  of  Criminal 
Court  Dato  in  Relation  to  Pre-Trlal  Release 
of  Defendents" '  supports  (or  does  not  sup- 
port) the  concept  of  preventive  detention 
as  set  forth  In  H.R.  16196.  Whether  pre- 
ventive detention  is  good,  bad.  wise,  or  fool- 
ish is  not  addressed.  The  only  question  is 
whether  the  data  set  forth  in  the  study 
provides  reasonable  evidence  that  preven- 
tive detention,  as  set  forth  in  the  bill.  wlU 
significantly  reduce  the  types  of  crime  that 
the  bill  is  Intended  to  reduce,  and  that 
this  reduction  wlU  (by  and  large  not  occur 
in  the  absence  of  the  bill. 

The  first  step  in  the  evaluation  is  to  dis- 
card data  that  is  extraneous  and  irrelevant 
to  the  issue  at  hand.  The  study  contains 
much  such  data.  The  NBS  has  performed 
a  8er\'ice  by  gathering  it  all.  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly useful  to  the  study  of  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  all  of  it  casts  light 
on  the  subject  under  study. 

First,  the  only  cases  of  importance  are 
those  for  which  the  initial  charge  was  a 
dangerous  or  violent  crime.  If  it  were  not. 
preventive  detention  would  not  be  allowed 
by  H.R.  16196  and  thus  the  preventive  de- 
tention leatiu-e  of  the  bill  could  not  affect 
the  subsequent  actions  of  the  arrestee.  The 
study  sample  Includes  106  cases  of  persons 
accused  of  dangerous  or  violent  crimes  who 
were  released  on  bond  or  personal  recogniz- 
ance prior  to  their  trials.^ 

Just  as  cases  In  which  the  initial  charge 
is  not  a  dangerous  or  violent  crime  are  not 
pertinent,  neither  are  those  cases  in  which 
the  subsequent  charges  are  not  for  danger- 
ous or  violent  crime  and  particularly  so 
when  the  subsequent  charge  Is  a  misde- 
meanor. It  seems  to  be  agreed  thai  preven- 
tive detention  Is  a  sanction  of  such  severity 
that  it  can  be  jtistifled  only  to  prevent  seri- 
ous crimes  and,  in  particular,  those  H.R. 
16196  defines  as  being  "dangerous"  or  "vio- 
lent." Certainly  no  one  is  advocating  pre- 
ventive detention  In  order  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  such  misdemeanors  as  "Tak- 
ing Property,  No  Right. '  or  Unpaid  Board 
Bill"  or  "False  Pretenses"  or  "Gambling 
Pools"  or  "Unlawful  Assembly." 

The  NBS  study  contains  only  8  Instances 
in  which  the  initial  charge  Is  for  a  danger- 
ous or  violent  crime  and  the  rearrest  Is 
known  to  be  for  a  felony.  Of  these.  2  were 
for  other  than  a  violent  crime  (both  were 
for  unauthorized  use  of  a  motor  vehicle) 
and  are  therefore  of  no  interest  here.  The 
remaining  six  cases  are  shown  In  Table  1. 
These  are  the  five  cases  referred  to  on  page 
113  of  the  NBS  report  plus  a  sixth  case  In 
which  the  rearrest  charge  was  obstructing 
justice. 

It  Is  worth  examining  these  cases  more 
closely. 

In  case  157.  the  Initial  charge  (rape)  Is  a 
capital  offense.  Thus.  If  It  were  felt  that 
the  accused  was  a  danger  to  the  community, 
he  could  be  held  even  under  the  current 
laws.  Therefore,  the  preventive  detention  fea- 
ture of  HJl.  16196  would  have  had  no  effect 
In  this  Instance.  In  addition.  It  might  be 
noted  that  It  Is  not  known  whether  the 
second  charge  (obstructing  Justice)  In- 
volved threats  or  Intimidations.  However, 
the  fact  that  the  Initial  charge  is  for  a  cap- 
ital crime  makes  the  case  of  no  Interest. 

The  second  case  (number  376)  can  hardly 
be  taken  as  support  for  the  preventl\e  de- 
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tentlon  concept  since  the  accused  was  not 
found  guilty  on  either  charge.  In  addition, 
since  the  second  crime  was  allegedly  to  have 
occurred  5  months  after  the  first,  the  60 
day  detention  feature  of  H.R.  16196  seems 
Irrelevant,  even  If  guilt  is  assumed. 

Case  479  cannot  be  considered  to  give 
much  support  to  the  preventive  detention 
concept  because  not  only  was  the  accused 
found  not  guilty  of  the  rearrest  charge,  but 
the  second  crime  took  place  3  months  after 
the  presentation  or  Indictment  for  the  first. 
On  either  basis,  support  for  preventive  de- 
tention is  weak;  taken  together,  it  Is  weaker 
still. 

Cases  874  and  283  are  cases  of  some  but 
less  than  full  support  for  the  prevenUve 
detention  concept.  This  Is  becatise  3  to  5 
months  elapsed  before  the  crime  for  which 
rearrest  occurred  was  committed. 

Thus,  only  one  of  the  106  cases  of  release 
after  a  violent  crime  seems  to  offer  any 
clear  evidence  that  preventive  detention.  If 
applied,  would  have  prevented  a  second  dan- 
gerous or  violent  crime.  But  even  this  case 
(906)  is  slightly  suspect  because  It  may  be 
an  example  of  the  frequently  publicized  ad- 
dict committing  a  robbery  for  money  for 
narcotics.  If  this  Is  true,  release  could  be 
made  conditional  on  daily  reporting  to  one 
of  the  city's  methadone  clinics,  making  It 
doubtful  that  the  second  crime  would  be 
committed. 

Table  2  attempts  to  seek  more  data  by 
examining  the  4  cases  in  which  there  Is  some 
uncertain  with  respect  to  the  rearrest. 

In  case  883.  the  second  charge  was  "not 
papered"  and  was  not  even  specified.  More- 
over, the  elapsed  time  from  presentment/In- 
dictment to  the  second  crime  (whatever  it 
was?)  was  over  10  months.  Thus,  case  883 
provides  no  support. 

Nor  does  case  889.  Here  the  second  charge 
is  known,  but  it  also  was  "no'  papered."  In 
addlUon.  the  delay  was  over  4  months.  Since 
case  148  was  a  capital  crime,  H.R.  16196 
would  add  nothing  to  the  courts  ability  to 
detain.  In  addition,  the  elapsed  time  was 
over  3  months  and  the  second  crime  may 
have  been  a  misdemeanor. 

Finally,  there  is  case  160.  Here  the  second 
charge  is  not  specified;  more  important, 
the  lapsed  time  Is  over  6  months. 

In  summary,  then,  out  of  106  cases,  there 
are  only  4  which  seem  to  offer  any  support 
to  the  idea  that  preventive  detention  would 
prevent  dangerous  or  violent  crime.  Of  these, 
3  are  suspect  because  the  day  from  present- 
ment/Indictment to  the  commission  of  the 
second  crime  was  3  months  (and.  In  addi- 
tion, the  accused  was  not  found  guilty  in 
1  of  the  3  cases.)  In  the  fourth  case,  there 
Is  some  reason  to  believe  that  a  conditional 
release  would  have  sufficed  to  prevent  the 
second  crime. 

(11)  to  collect  or  compromise  any  loan  or 
other  obligation  held  by  the  Bank; 

(12)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  dona- 
tions real  property  or  any  interest  therein, 
and  to  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
real  property;  and 

(13)  to  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  the  executive  departments  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  of  powers  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  exclude  other  lawful  powers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  and  func- 
tions of  the  Bank. 

taxation;  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes 
Sec.  109.  The  Bank,  including  its  assets, 
capital,  reserves,  surplus,  security  holdings, 
and  income  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation. 
Federal,  State  or  local.  The  Bank  shall  pay 
anntially  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  Federal  income 
taxes  for  which  It  would  be  subject  except 
for  the  exemption  hereinabove  stated.  The 


Bank  is  authorized  to  make  payments  to 
State  and  local  governments  In  lieu  of  the 
payment  of  taxes  on  Its  real  property. 

ANNUAL    IKPOST 

Sec.  110.  The  Bank  shaU  make  an  annual 
report  of  Its  operations  under  this  title  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 
ame.mdment  to  government  corporation 

control  act 
Sec.  111.  Section  101  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  846)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Associated  Cooperatives.  Incorporated  ' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Tennessee  Val- 
ley Associated  Cooperatives.  Incorporated; 
and  American  Indian  Development  Bank". 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  NBS  study  contains  any  significant  bias 
due  to  this  factor.  First,  thoee  not  released 
were  held  even  though  the  BaU  Reform  Act 
was  in  effect.  By  and  large,  persons  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  wiU  continue  to  be  held 
In  the  future,  whether  or  not  the  preventive 
detention  feature  of  H.R.  16196  is  enacted. 
Second,  the  only  relevant  data  concerns 
those  persons  who  could  be  held  under  the 
preventive  detention  act  (i.e.,  who  are 
charged  with  dangeroxis  or  violent  crimes) 
and  who  oould  not  be  held  otherwise  (I.e., 
who  are  not  charged  with  capital  crimes.) 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  persons  charged 
with  such  offenses  but  not  released  are  "the 
most  dangerous  defendants"  compared  with 
persons  who  were  also  charged  with  non- 
capital dangerous/violent  offenses  but  who 
were  released.  To  the  degree  that  the  Judges 
were  following  the  law,  those  detained  were 
persons  who  lacked  the  conmiunity  Ues  or 
the  ability  to  otherwise  ensure  that  they 
would  not  take  fiight.  To  the  extent  that 
the  Judges  were  not  following  the  law,  and 
were  in  fact  detaining  defendants  because 
of  a  perceived  danger  to  the  community, 
there  U  no  evidence  in  the  NBS  study  that 
the  likelihood  of  recidivism  can  be  confi- 
dently predicted  among  those  accused  of 
dangerous  or  violent  crimes.'  In  fact,  the 
NBS  study  appears  to  demonstrate  exactly 
the  opposite. 

None  of  the  above  reasons  need  give  any 
particular  concern  that  the  NBS  study  un- 
derestimates the  amount  of  recidivism.  Each 
of  the  points  has  some  validity,  of  course, 
but  the  discussions  above  indicate  that  the 
exijected  degree  of  underestimation  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  affect  any  conclusions. 

A  more  difficult  problem  is  that  of  clear- 
ance rates  and  unreported  crime.  Two  of  the 
most  extreme  cases  (excepting  narcotics  of- 
fenses) among  the  violent  and  dangerous 
crimes  are  robbery  and  housebreaking.  The 
clearance  rates  for  these  crimes  In  1968  were 
only  17  and  14  percent,  respectively.*  More- 
over, only  about  65  percent  of  these  crimes 
are  reported  to  the  poUce.'  Thus,  for  crimes 
such  as  these,  each  charge  in  the  court  rec- 
ords Implies  that  10  times  this  number  of 
crimes  actually  occurred.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, is  to  estimate  what  1  recidivist  arrest 
ImpUes  as  to  the  actual  number  of  crimes 
committed.  This  Is.  by  no  means,  as  straight- 
forward a  task  as  it  first  appears.  There  are 
two  reasons  to  believe  that  a  recidivist  ar- 
rest does  not  Imply  that  the  sample  popula- 
tion (106  cases)  has  committed  10  crimes. 
One  reason  was  noted  In  the  NBS  study. 
Since  the  arrestee  has  recently  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  police,  he  will  be  more  likely 
to  be  arrested  than  the  average  member  of 
the  population,  criminal  or  innocent.  Thus, 
per  crime  committed,  it  would  be  expected 
that  he  would  be  arrested  more  often  than 
a  person  outside  the  sample. 

An  even  stronger  reason  for  not  using  the 
10  to  1  ratio  Is  the  necessary  assumption 
that  all  criminals  are  equaUy  "talented."  If 
so,  crime  would  be  the  only  field  of  human 
endeavor  In  which  this  were  true.  It  Is  more 
likely   that   there   are  relatively   successful 
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pr<  ne 


criminals  and  others  who  are 
ure.  In  other  words,  one  would 
those  arrestees  who  are  guilty 
proportionate     number    of 

foul-ups. '■  If   they  commit 
It  Is  comparatively  likely  that 
arrested  again.  For  this  reason,  1 
to  take  the  uniform  distribution 
seriously. 

Tabl«  4  attempts  to  put  the  « ntire  prob- 
lem   into    focus    by    combining    alternative 


to  fail- 

ixpect  that 

include  a  dls- 

and 

another  crime, 

will  be 

is  difficult 

assumption 


tiey 


Name  No. 


1st  chart* 


157 Rapt 

376 Assault  with  a  deadly 

counts. 

479 RoMMry 

174 Robbory 

283 1st  Pres  Ind:  Robl>«iy 

Second  Pres  Ind:  < 

Robbery  (2  counts). 

Murder  II. 

Assault  with  deadly  weJ^n. 

Manslau(hter. 
906 Harrison  Narcotic  Act  violati^ 


Obstructing  justice 

wtiwn  (|un),  2    Assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  (|un)... 


Source:  Appendix  £  to  NBS  report  10181. 
■  From  presentmei\t  indictment  to  the  date  o 


Name  No. 


1st  ciiarit 


883 Indecent  Act  (Miller  Act).  . 


8». 
148. 
160. 


Assault  with  a  deadly 

Rape 

RoUtcfy 


weap  n 


■  From  presentment  indictment  to  the  date 
TABLE  3. 


the  2d  ollense.  Source:  Appendix  E  to  NBS  report  10181. 

-  -COMPARISON  OF  PLACE  OF  OFFENSE  AND  RESIDENCE  OF  OFFENDER  FOR  PART  I  CRIMES,  SEATTLE,  1965 


Offense  charted  on  arrest 


forcibi*  rap* 

Assault  to  rape,  attempts.. 

Robbery 

Aftiavatcd  assault 


Source:  The  Piesidenl's  Commission  on 

TABLE  4— Conclusion 


Conventions  tor  determining  the  rele 
o(  tbe  4  possible  cases  should  be 


No  exchisioRS 

Only  exclude  for  3-month  delay  if  also  not  | 

Only  exclude  for  3-month  delay 

Exclude  for  3-month  delay  or  likelihood  at  el^tive  methadone  treatment. 


trr 


A  Note  on  NBS  Report  10181 
entitled  "Compilation  and  Use 
Court  Data  In  Relation  to  Pre 
of  Defendents." 

All    in    all,    the    report    is 
professional,  but  it  does  not 
how   well   H.R.    16196   would   a 
goal  of  protecting  the  public  fr4m 
and  violent  crimes. 

To  do  this,  we  examine  the 
the  recidivism  sample.  Of  these 
only  44  cases  of  violent  crimes 
were  also  dangerous.  (The  definitions 
lent"  and  "dangerous"  are  the 
report.) 

The  attached  table  shows 
cases,  the  succeeding  charge 
demeanor   or    a   crime   nelthei 


that 

WIS 
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viewpoints  as  to  which  recidivist  arrests 
should  be  considered  as  evidence  and  what 
factor  should  be  used  to  account  for  low 
clearance  rates  and  unreported  crime. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  prevention 
of  10  dangerous  or  violent  crimes  Is  consid- 
ered sufficient  Justification  to  keep  106  per- 
sons in  preventive  detention  for  a  full  60 
days  each.  What  assumptions  are  necessary 
to  conclude  that  the  NBS  study  supports 
preventive   detention.   First,  Table   4   shows 

TABLE  l.-THE  6  BASIC  CASES 


that  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  evidence 
of  a  crime  committed  3  months  after  re- 
lease Implies  that,  if  the  person  had  been 
held  in  jail  for  2  months  and  then  released, 
the  crime  would  not  have  occurred.  This  Is 
necessary,  but  not  sufficient.  To  draw  the 
conclusion  of  10  dangerous  or  violent  crimes 
prevented,  one  must  also  assume  that  each 
recidivist  crime  in  the  sample  should  be  as- 
sumed to  represent  10  actual  crimes.  I.e..  the 
"all  criminals  are  equal"  assumption. 


2d  charge 


Elapsed  time ' 


Found  guilty  on  1st  or  2d  charges 


Robbery 

Burtlary  I 

Robbery  (2  counts),  att.  robbery,  poss. 

protiib.    weapon    alter    conv.    felony, 

assault  of  police  officer. 


RobberV. 


2  months.  9  days Yes,  both. 

5  months  (less  4  days) No,  all  counts. 

3  months    Yes.  first;  no,  second. 

3fm)nths.    -  Ves.both. 

6  months  (less  6  days)  from  first  PI.  3    Yes,  4  counts  of  first  chart*.  Yes,  2  counts  ol 
months  (less  8  days)  from  second  P.  I.  of  second. 


1  month,6days Yes,  both. 


the  second  offense. 


>  The  offenses  stated  in  the  2d  presentment  or  indictment  occurred  on  the  same  day  as  those 
set  forth  in  the  first  presentment  indictmenL 


TABLE  2. -THE  4  "UNKNOWN"  CASES 


2d  chart* 


Elapsed  time  > 


Found  tuilty  on  1st  or  2d  charfts 


No  paper  no  charge  specified 10  months,  18  days -....  No,  Isl  (but  convicted  on  a  misdemeanor: 

simple  assault),  "no  paper, '  2d. 

(knife)    Assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  (gun) 4  months.  5  days Yes.  1st;  "no  paper,"  2d. 

Notsp*cil>ed 3  months,  15  days  I*'','^''c,      ,,. 

(to  .  .  .  6  months,  13  days No.  1st;  Yes,  2d. 


Residence  of  arrested  offender  (percent) 


San* 
trict 


Elsewher* 
Seattle 


Outside 
Seattle 


Unknown 


69 

3i 
ss 

47 


16 
8 

12 
14 


Residence  of  arrested  offender  (percent) 


Offense  charged  on  arrest 


Other  assautts 

Burglary,  breaking  and  *nt*ring 

Larceny,  theft 

Autotheft 


Same 

Elsewhere 

Outside 

trKt 

Seattle 

S«attl* 

Unknown 

42 

45 

10 

3 

26 

59 

U 

2 

13 

Ct 

14 

• 

13 

6* 

17 

Z 

Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Justice;  task  force  report,  "Crime  and  Its  ImpKt— An  Assessment"  GPO,  1967. 
MATRIX:  NUMBER  OF  CRIMES  PREVENTED  FOR  EACH  106  DEFENDANTS  DETAINED  FOR  60  DAYS 


vint  number  of  recidivist  arrests:  Which 
eicli  ded  as  irrelevant? 


Assu.nptions  as  to  the  implications  of  a  recidivist  arrest 


Each  recidivist  arrest  implies  2  recidivist  crimes 


EKh  recidivist  arrest  implies  10  recidivist  crimes 


riity. 


8  crimes  prevented .  40  crimes  prevented. 

6  crirties  prevented 30  crimes  prevented. 

2crimes  prevented lOcrimes  prevented. 

No  crimes  prevented No  crimes  prevented. 


it 


March  1970 

of  Criminal 

Trial  Release 


tfiorough    and 

to  compute 

complish   its 

dangerous 

128  cases  In 

,  there  were 

of  which  43 

of  "vio- 

as  in  the 


aune 


in  28  of  the 
for  a  mis- 
violent   nor 


dangerous.  These  are  cases  in  which  preven- 
tive detention  might  have  prevented  a 
crime,  but  not  the  sort  of  crime  for  which 
any  attempt  has  been  made  to  Justify  It. 
In  another  2  cases,  the  accused  was  not  found 
guilty  on  either  charge,  and  may  be  pre- 
sumed Innocent. 

This  leaves  14  cases  on  which  the  accused 
was  found  guilty  on  either  the  first  or  the 
second  charge,  or  both.  To  be  "generous,"  we 
assume  that  being  found  guilty  on  either 
charge  means  the  accused  was  guilty  on 
both,  and  especially  on  the  second. 

However,  the  duration  of  preventive  deten- 
tion Is  only  60  days.  In  only  3  of  the  14  cases, 
however,  were  the  2  crimes  committed  with- 
in 60  days  of  presentment  for  the  first.  If 
the  case  of  "no  data"  is  included,  the  total 
rises  to  4. 


Thus,  this  brief  analysis  Indicates  that  of 
44  cases  where  recidivism  did  occur  (includ- 
ing charges  prior  to  the  sample  period),  in 
only  4  or  9'"c  of  the  cases  would  a  dangerous 
or  violent  crime  have  been  prevented. 

Actually,  this  overstates  the  case,  since 
the  total  sample,  including  non-recidivists, 
is  106  defendents  accused  of  violent  or  dan- 
gerous crimes. 

Thus,  even  allowing  the  overestimate  due 
to  the  use  of  charges  prior  to  the  sample  In 
less  than  4rc  of  the  cases  In  which  H.R. 
16196  would  allow  preventive  detention  Is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  preventive 
detention  would  protect  the  public  from  a 
"violent"  or  "dangerous"  crime. 

Arthx™  L.  Karp, 

Arlington,  Va. 


June  17,  1970 
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BREAKDOWN  OF  THE  44  RECIDIVISM  CASES  FOR  WHICH  PREVENTIVE  DETENTION  COULD  BE  AUTHORIZED  UNDER  H.R.  16196 

(1ST  CHARGE  A  DANGEROUS  OR  VIOLENT  CRIME) 


Number  of 
cases 


Description 


Found  guilty 


Times  from  presentment 
to  2d  crime  (days) 


Notes 


..  Notcomputed 

..  15,69,97; 


24 2d  charge  a  misdemeanor 13  guilty;  10  not;  1  no  data 

4.'"" 2d  charge  a  lelony,  but  neither  a  dangerous    3  guilty  ol  both 

nor  a  violent  crime. 

1  guilty  of  1st  only.  47 .„.. 

2  .  ...  2d  charge  is  a  dangerous  or  violent  crime..  Not  guilty  on  both  charges 27,147 „ — 

2 do  ...  Guilty  on  2d  charge  only Nodata,34! 

5i!!""""""""do.;" Guilty  on  1st  charge  only 90,125,145,153,370 

7 do Guilty  on  both  charges 25,36,36,83,90,105,193. 


Includes  1  case  in  which  the  verdict  on  the  1st  charge 
is  pending. 


Includes  1  casein  which  there  is  no  data  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Ist  charge,  1  case  ot  no  paper  on  the  2d. 
and  1  case  in  which  the  charge  upon  conviction  was 
reduced  to  a  crime  neither  violent  nor  dangerous. 

Includes  1  case  in  which  there  is  no  data  on  the  1st 
charge,  2  cases  in  which  the  2d  charge  is  not  speci- 
fied, but  is  assumed  to  b*  a  dangerous  or  violent 
crime. 


FOOTNores 

>  NBS  report  10181  dated  March  1970. 

•This  paper  follows  the  NBS  study  In  Its 
definitions.  In  particular,  it  should  t>e  noted 
that  all  "dangerous"  crimes  are  also  "violent" 
crimes.  H.R.  16196  also  allows  preventive  de- 
tention for  the  obstruction  of  Justice,  but 
only  if  a  witness  has  t>een  threatened  or  In- 
timidated. As  far  as  is  known,  however,  the 
sample  contains  no  case  for  which  the  Initial 
charge  Is  the  obstruction  of  justice. 

'  Nor,  as  far  as  the  author  of  this  paper  Is 
aware,  there  Is  no  such  evidence  anywhere 
else. 

*The  clearance  rate  is  the  ratio  of  clear- 
ances to  reported  offenses.  Source:  Selected 
Crime  Statistics  for  Washington,  D.C.  1965 
to  1968.  District  of  Columbia  Oovernment, 
Office  of  Crime  Analysis,  April  23,  1969. 

'Source:  The  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice;  Task  Force  Report:  Crime  and  its 
Impact — An  Assessment.  GPO,  1967. 


CLARK  MOLLENHOFP  SPEAKS 
ON  OMBUDSMAN  ROLE 


Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  in  an 
address  before  the  Houston  Rotary  Club 
on  June  11,  1970.  CHark  R.  Mollenholl 
had  some  interesting  observations  and 
suggestions  on  the  role  of  a  White  House 
ombudsman,  which  he  has  filled  for  sev- 
eral months.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Mr.  Mollenhoff's  re- 
marks be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  Special 
Counsel  to  the  President 

This  nation  has  gone  through  a  period  of 
disillusionment  that  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult In  our  history.  Young  and  old  alike 
have  been  questioning  whether  our  system 
of  government  can  deal  with  the  problems 
that  face  our  society. 

Scandals  ranging  from  carelessness  to  out- 
right fraud  have  l>een  exposed  in  connection 
with  the  war  on  poverty  and  other  welfare 
programs.  Evidence  indicates  that  in  cer- 
tain areas,  the  Mafia  has  had  the  tight  con- 
trol over  city,  county,  and  state  officials. 
There  Is  even  some  evidence  that  the  Mafia 
has  had  an  unhealthy  Influence  on  decisions 
of  the  IRS  and  the  federal  courts. 

Congressional  investigations  of  Defense 
Department  contracts  demonstrate  billions  of 
dollars  in  cost  overruns  and  indicate  a  negli- 
gence or  conspiracy  to  pad  our  military 
spending  with  excessive  profits.  There  are  ex- 
amples of  favoritism  in  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts at  city,  county,  state,  and  federal  levels 
of  government. 

The  brutal  slaying  of  Joseph  A.  (Jock) 
Yablonski,  his  wife,  Margaret,  and  their 
daughter,  Charlotte  Joanne  of  Washington, 
Pennslyvanla  has  reemphaslzed  the  brutality 
that  has  t>een  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 


United  Mine  Workers  and  many  of  our  large 
labor  organizations. 

James  R.  HofTa's  arrogant  domination  of 
the  International  Teamsters  Union  was  char- 
acterized by  abuse  of  power,  misuse  of  union 
funds,  and  corruption  in  the  handling  of  the 
multi-million  dollar  pension  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. Some  say  he  still  runs  the  Teamsters 
from  prison. 

Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker  is  still  free  three 
years  after  his  conviction  of  fraud  and  lar- 
ceny charges.  He  has  l>een  the  symbol  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  highest  offices  in  government. 
His  continued  freedom  is  regarded  by  many 
as  proof  that  those  with  the  big  money  and 
the  big  connections  need  never  pay  the  price 
of  Incarceration. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  why  those  who  take  a  brief 
look  at  some  of  these  Incidents  in  our  society 
are  disillusioned.  They  question  whether  It 
is  possible  to  operate  our  American  democ- 
racy as  it  was  intended  to  operate — In  a  fair 
and  honest  manner. 

In  the  face  of  problems  that  have  seemed 
overwhelming,  our  citizens  have  reacted  in 
many  ways.  Some  have  questioned  whether 
we  should  expose  our  scandals.  Some  go  as 
far  as  to  suggest  that  we  cover  them  up,  so 
we  can  give  the  world  a  more  flattering  pic- 
ture of  the  United  States.  Some  withdraw 
Into  a  shell  of  bitterness  and  futility  and 
leave  the  field  clear  for  the  active  corrup- 
tlonlsts. 

There  are  even  a  few  who  decide  to  Join 
the  thieves  after  erroneously  concluding  that 
you  can't  beat  them  so  you  might  as  well 
Join  them. 

With  no  answers  of  their  own,  many  people 
have  rushed  to  Join  groups  or  societies  that 
contend  they  have  the  answers.  These  groups 
aggressively  supply  what  the  confused  may 
regard  as  easy  answers. 

The  unknowing  find  it  easy  to  Join  with- 
out thinking  and  frequently  end  up  as  sup- 
porters of  the  Students  tar  Democratic  So- 
ciety or  the  John  Birch  Society,  the  extreme 
White  Citizens  groups,  or  the  equally  extreme 
Black  Muslins  or  the  Ku  KIux  Klan. 

No  amount  of  warning  and  reasoning  will 
stop  all  of  the  rush  of  thoughtless  citizens 
who  will  donate  their  finances  and  give  their 
names  to  extremist  groups.  A  certain  amount 
of  this  frantic  Joining  can  l>e  expected  In  any 
free  society.  However,  it  Is  disturbing  when 
large  numbers  of  basically  bright  college  stu- 
dents Join  the  John  Birch  Society  with  no 
real  look  at  what  that  group  stands  for. 

It  is  equally  disturbing  when  large  num- 
bers of  college  students  rally  around  the  ac- 
tions of  thugs  and  outlaws  who  disrupt  the 
educational  processes  of  our  universities  or 
take  over  and  destroy  college  buildings  and 
offices. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  special  responsibility 
placed  upon  the  young  people  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  to  analyze  what  is  wrong 
with  our  society  but  to  be  restrained  in  their 
activities  until  such  time  as  they  are  abso- 
lutely certain  that  those  activities  will  be 
helpful  in  finding  solutions  to  the  problems 
they  have  found. 

And  I  would  be  hopeful  that  Dhe  critics  of 


our  society  and  our  system  of  government 
would  not  seek  to  tear  it  down  tintll  such 
time  as  they  are  certain  in  their  own  minds 
that  the  replacement  would  represent  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  fair  and  honest  admin- 
istration of  government. 

For  more  than  25  years  I  hav»  been  In- 
volved In  Inveetigations  of  the  mismanage- 
ment and  corruption  of  government  at  all 
levels.  With  full  knowledge  of  the  corruption 
in  our  society,  I  am  still  certain  that  It  Is 
relatively  clean.  I  say  "relatively  clean"  for  In 
Judging  we  must  not  Judge  it  alone  against 
some  imaginary  Ideal.  We  must  Judge  It  by 
comparing  it  with  other  societies  that  exist 
in  the  world  today.  With  all  of  Its  weaknesses, 
it  Is  certainly  a  better  society  than  that  of 
the  Communist  world  where  there  Is  no 
thought  of  fair  play  or  Justice  for  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

If  there  Is  anything  wrcHig  with  our  society, 
it  Is  not  because  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. What  is  wrong  Is  wrong  despite  our 
system  of  government  which  gives  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  the  right  to  Insist  upon 
high  standards,  and  the  mechanism  for  de- 
feating those  who  do  not  strive  for  honest 
and  efficient  government. 

If  there  are  things  that  you  don't  like, 
don't  be  among  those  who  rip  at  our  system 
and  blame  our  American  democracy  for  every- 
thing. It  is  time  for  each  citizen  to  look  at 
himself  and  to  ask  himself  if  be  Is  contrib- 
uting to  the  delinquency.  He  should  also  ask 
himself  if  there  isn't  something  more  he  can 
do  to  eliminate  the  evils  that  will  inevitably 
creep  into  any  system. 

I  believe  I  have  viewed  almost  every  evil 
that  can  creep  into  our  system  but  I  have 
not  lost  faith  in  that  system  of  government. 
I  know  that  I  wlU  never  lose  faith  In  It. 

In  nearly  every  case,  our  American  democ- 
racy has  forced  a  reform  as  soon  as  the  facts 
had  been  clearly  relayed  to  the  public 
through  the  press.  I  have  seen  InccMnpetent 
and  corrupt  city  officials  defeated  and  cor- 
rupt and  incompetent  county  officials  In- 
dicted, convicted  and  removed  from  office. 

OMBITDSMAN 

Many  indictments  and  convictions  followed 
the  exposure  of  corruption  In  the  Truman 
Administration.  Revelations  of  conflict  of 
interest  In  several  high  offices  In  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  resulted  In  a  rash  of 
resignations  and  a  few  Indictments.  There 
were  Indictments  and  conflicts  arising  out 
of  scandals  In  the  Kennedy  Administration. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration will  be  plagued  from  time  to  time 
with  slmUar  problems.  We  had  one  major 
first  test  In  connection  with  Major  General 
Carl  Turner.  It  was  possible  to  demonstrate 
the  advantage  of  swift  non-partisan  action  In 
connection  with  the  Turner  matter.  We  were 
able  to  learn  of  serious  problems  involving 
Major  General  Carl  Turner,  who  had  l>een 
appointed  last  March  as  the  Chief  United 
States  Marshal.  His  resignation  was  obtained 
within  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  after  the 
Administration  became  aware  that  he  was 
not  worthy  of  his  position.  The  hearings  l>e- 
fore    the   Senate    Permanent    InvestigaUng 
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SubcommUte«    demonstrated 
that  It  was  Imponrat  that  we  c 
■with  that  Issue  aiid  removed  t' 
lalled  to  meet  the  standards 
Administration. 

The  public  was  understanding 
Administration  took  action  agr 
polntee  oX  the  Adxalnlstratlon 
point   at   which   It   was  clear   ' 
Turner  did  not  meet  the  A< 
standard.    When   Turner    was    a 
March,  there  was  no  reason  to 
other  than  an  eiperlenced  c 
investigator.  There  was  no  recori  I 
or  convictions  to  mar  his  record. 
The  mistake  of  appointing  Carl 
the  mistake  any  Administration 
and  there  was  public  understan 
and  no  editorial  criticism.  It" 
swift  corrective  action  in  the 
will  set  the  tone  for  this 

I  hope  that  the  Nixon  Admlnl: 
always  be  able  to  find  the  true 
early  stage  and  brush  away  the 
rationalizations  that  are  so 
brought  forward  to  cloud  the 

I  was  named  presidential 
cause  President  Nixon  wanted 
the  White  House  who  would  be 
cerned    with    the    problems    of 
mismanagement,  and  corruption 
eral  government.  The  jurisdlcUcQ 
roughly    that    of    a   governmeni 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  Hou 

It  Is  not  a  role  that  has  carriejl 
responsibilities  in  the  political 
program  ptoilcy  areas.  It  stresses 
c^>eratlons. 

It  has  been  an  effort  to 
nlsm  outside  the  normal  chain 
for  the  administration  of 
grams  for  independent  fact 
lem  area*  that  wUl  take  adv 
whole  range  of  government 
wide  range  of  sources  outside  o: 
government. 

The  President  and  others  in 
tratlon   have   been   familiar 
ers  of  Democracy"  and  "The 
were   nonldealoglcal    and    non 
studies  on  the  problems  of  dea" 
fldency,  mismanagement  and 
a  wide  range  of  government 
President  wanted  that  approach 
Many  of  our  Presidents  have 
rassed    by    commenting    upon 
problems  before  they  were 
full  facts  on  cases  Involving 
management,  and  corruption  In 
istratlons.  President  Truman  a 
his  comments  and  explanations 
Involving  the  Reconstruction  1 
poratlon.  the  Internal  Revenue 
some  other   agencies.   This 
that  he  was  condoning 

President  Elsenhower   made 
takes  In  press  conference 
Dixon  Yates  case,  and  In 
Adams-Ooldflne  matter. 

President  Kennedy  made  si 
In  commenting  at  press 
Blllle  Sol  Estes  case,  on  the 
on  other  matters. 

All    suffered    some    major 
because  they  relied  upon  the 
Istratlve  chain  of  command, 
they  found  that  men  with  a 
case,   from  a  standpoint  of 
slblUty  or  as  a  result  of  Invo" 
tlonalble  activity,  had  given 
Information. 

President  Nixon,  who  had 
rience  In  dealing  with 
gatlons,  has  realized  the 
with    Information   that   comes 
bureaucratic    chain    of 
wanted  to  keep  the  posslbUlty 
to  a  minimum. 

Serious  errors  in  dealing 
lems  of  mismanagement  or 
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dtamatlcally     do   Irreparable  harm  to  an  administration 
a^e  to  grips     from  a  standpoint  of  Its  credibility  on  inter- 
man  who     national  or  domestic  matters,  and  in  its  deal- 
requ  red  by  this     Ings  with  members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 
The  many  grave  problems — domestic  and 
foreign,  that  must  be  dealt  with  today  create 
conditions  that  make  It  particularly  Impor- 
tant that  there  be  a  mechanism  to  protect  the 
President  from  the  errors  that  can  arise  from 
over  reliance  upon  the  bureaucratic  chain  of 
command. 

It  Is  Important  to  establish  an  effective 
government-wide  follow-through  on  past 
problem  areas,  and  to  set  the  tone  for  what 
the  President  expects  of  his  own  administra- 
tion. 

PERFORMANCE    IS    WHAT    COUNTS 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  dedicated  to 
the  vision  of  a  clean  environment,  but  more 
important.  It  Is  dedicated  to  the  practical 
programs  that  wlU  make  the  goals  possible. 
The  President  knows  that  great  goals  are  not 
enough.  He  recognizes  that  there  must  be 
a  realistic  means  to  reach  those  goals.  We 
must  control  the  despollers  of  America — the 
polluters  of  our  land,  our  water,  and  our 
air — while  keeping  "the  despollers  of  de- 
mocracy" from  turning  new  government  con- 
trols Into  tax-wasting  rackets. 

The  gocds  of  a  better  America  are  easy 

to  support.  Clean  air,  clean  water,  and  clean 

food  are  goals  we  can  all  agree  are  desirable. 

Achieving  them  Is  difficult.  It  Is  fine  to  dream 

visions  of  a  beautiful  and  a  clean  land,  but 

any  direct     there  is  need  for  producing  the  realistic  nuts 

or  in  the     and  bolts  vehicle  to  take  us  there  with  a 

government      minimum  of   waste   or   mismanagement   or 

corruption. 

There  Is  need  to  recognize  that  every  new 
law  and  every  new  fvinctlon  of  government 
that  carries  the  promise  of  a  better  life  also 
carries  the  possibility  of  more  repressive  reg- 
ulation and  more  corruption.  As  any  student 
of  local  government  knows,  the  laws  to  li- 
cense restaurants  are  essential  to  protect 
food  served  to  the  public.  But  they  are  often 
the  opening  wedge  for  new  pay-off  rackets. 
Realistic  laws  and  fair  and  honest  admin- 
istration of  thoee  laws  are  of  benefit  to  man. 
Poorly  drawn  laws  and  lax  or  dishonest  man- 
agement can  be  simply  one  more  drain  on 
the  tax  dollar  that  sets  the  stage  for  cor- 
ruption and  disillusionment. 

Most  businessmen — Indeed,  moet  citizens— 
win  cooperate  if  they  believe  the  laws  are 
being  administered  and  enforced  In  a  fair 
manner.  Most  businessmen — Indeed,  moet 
citizens — win  balk  at  the  prospect  of  more 
laws  that  simply  Infringe  upon  liberty  and 
hold  only  faint  prospects  for  a  better  world. 
Cynicism  flows  from  the  shattered  prom- 
ises of  imreallstlc  laws  poorly  enforced  or 
corruptly  administered.  Hope  for  a  better 
America  can  only  come  from  realistic  laws 
and  from  consistent,  fair  enforcement  of 
those  laws.  That  hope  must  be  based  upon 
the  credibility  of  good  government— not 
perfect  government,  but  reasonably  fair  and 
honest  government.  That  Is  the  only  true 
goal  of  otix  American  democracy.  That  Is  the 
only  road  to  a  realization  of  our  hope  for 
programs  to  control  our  environment. 

rXCESPT RESIGNATION     LETTEB 

In  my  brief  time  In  pubUc  service,  it  was 
not  possible  to  spotlight  or  to  solve  aU  of  the 
problems  of  government  operations,  but  I 
believe  that  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
avoiding  the  factual  errors  and  the  delays  In 
problem  solving  that  have  plagued  so  many 
of  our  past  administrations.  I  hope  that  a 
good  government  tone  has  been  set.  I  hope 
we  have  made  some  headway  In  proving  that 
aggressive  good  government  can  be  good 
politics.  I  also  hope  that  we  have  been  able 
to  right  a  few  wrongs,  and  to  help  a  few 
average  citizens  flght  their  way  through  the 
bureaucratic  Jungle  that  our  big  government 
has  become. 
wAh  the  prob-  I  have  become  more  appreciative  of  the 
cc  rruption  can      problems  of  making  big  government  operate 
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effectively,  and  sympathetic  with  the  prob- 
lems our  Presidents  face  In  making  the  fed- 
eral government  move.  The  experience  has 
dramatized  how  Important  It  Is  that  the 
President  have  the  "right  to  know"  what  Is 
taking  place  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
the  right  to  expect  that  his  will  Is  carried 
out. 

WHITE    HOUSE   OMBUDSMAN 

Arrogant  bureaucracy  Is  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle today  to  proper  functioning  of  the 
government  and  has  created  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration from  the  lowest  student  up  to  the 
presidency.  The  sense  of  frustration,  drama- 
tized by  some  of  the  student  protests.  Is  also 
present  among  businessmen,  city,  county,  and 
slate  political  leaders.  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen and  federal  government  officials. 

A  properly  organized  and  staffed  ombuds- 
man office  can  make  the  federal  government 
more  responsive  to  the  thoughtful  com- 
plaints of  the  public  and  more  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  President. 

My  experience  as  your  presidential  om- 
budsman coupled  with  more  than  25  years  of 
experience  Investigating  government  mis- 
management and  corruption  at  aU  levels  has 
convinced  me  that  a  properly  structured  and 
staffed  ombudsman  office  can  be  the  answer 
to  many  of  our  most  serious  problems.  It 
would  provide: 

1.  A  place  for  citizens  to  lodge  their  com- 
plaints against  arbitrary  bureaucratic  actions 
with  the  hope  of  having  the  grievances  ex- 
amined carefully. 

2.  It  would  provide  the  mechanism  for 
thoughtful  depth  examination  of  complaints 
and  would  force  the  production  of  records 
dealing  with  government  operations  and  de- 
cisions. 

3.  It  would  provide  a  means  of  separating 
legitimate  complaints  from  frlvolovis  com- 
plaints and  would  provide  periodic  publica- 
tion of  the  findings  of  fact  and  conclusion. 
ReporU  published  on  a  semi-annual  or  an- 
nual basis  would  force  government  agencies 
to  give  greater  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
Justifying  decisions  to  an  Independent  body 
and  for  correcting  decisions  that  are  errone- 
ous. 

The  ombudsman  office  could  be  created  by 
the  President  within  the  White  House  or  It 
could  be  established  by  law  Independent  of 
the  Wlilte  House.  Essential  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  this  office  are  the  following: 

1.  Cabinet  rank  so  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  ombudsman  authority  to  ob- 
tain records  and  reports. 

2.  A  man  of  great  experience,  stattire.  and 
Impeccable  Integrity. 

3.  Job  tenure  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  ombudsman's  total  Independence 
(a  law  would  be  required  for  Job  tenure). 

4.  Direct  access  to  the  President  at  all 
times. 

6.  An  Initial  staff  of  12  to  20  lawyers  and 
accountants  with  years  of  experience  on  In- 
vestigations of  government  operations  either 
with  congressional  committees  or  with  gov- 
ernment agencies,  or  both. 

6.  Public  reports  made  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  an  annual 
or  semi-annual  basis  with  provisions  for  spe- 
cial reports. 

7.  This  Job  should  be  devoid  of  any  par- 
tisan political  authority  or  responslbUlty. 

The  key  to  the  successful  operation  of  the 
federal  ombudsman  office  Is  the  selection  of 
an  ombudsman  to  head  this  new  structure. 
This  must  be  a  man  of  great  experience  In 
the  Investigation  of  government  who  Is 
recognized  by  the  public  for  his  great  stature 
and  his  impeccable  Integrity.  Senator  John  J. 
Williams.  Republican  of  Delaware,  Is  the  only 
man  who  comes  to  mind  immediately  as  hav- 
ing the  full  credentials  necessary  to  do  this 
Job.  He  will  be  retiring  from  the  United 
States  Senate  at  the  end  of  1870.  His  conduct 
as  a  member  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
over  a  period  of  twenty-four  years  Is  recog- 
nized by  Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals 
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and  conservatives  as  having  been  In  the 
highest  tradition  of  public  service. 

I  believe  that  the  estabUshment  of  an  om- 
budsman office,  headed  by  Senator  John  Wil- 
liams, would  do  more  than  any  other  single 
act  to  restore  faith  In  the  federal  government. 

Expensive  reorganizations  and  realign- 
ments of  government  activities  have  been 
usually  only  a  slight  reshuffle  of  the  same  old 
bureaucratic  cliques.  John  Williams  and  a 
small  effective  staff  could  break  up  the  old 
bureaucratic  patterns  and  restore  Integrity 
and  fair  play  In  many  areas  where  it  has  been 
missing  for  years. 

CLOSING 

The  ombudsman  program  I  suggest  could 
bring  some  much  needed  idealism  to  the 
American  Democracy.  It  could  bring  some  of 
the  Idealism  that  I  found  In  a  few  of  my 
early  teachers,  an  Idealism  that  I  tried  to 
catch  In  poetry  a  few  years  ago. 

I  think  It  Is  equally  appUcable  to  men  In 
government,  men  In  the  communications 
business,  and  to  others  today  as  we  contem- 
plate the  Job  of  teaching  and  Inspiring  the 
young  of  this  nation. 

TEACHER 

You  are  the  moulders  of  their  dreams — 
The  Oods  who  build  or  crush  their  young 
beliefs  In  right  or  wrong. 
You  are  the  spark  that  sets  aflame  a  poet's 
hand. 
Or  lights  the  flame  In  some  great  singer's 
song. 

You  are  the  Gods  of  young — the  very  young. 

You  are  their  Idols,  by  profession  set  apart. 
You  are  the  guardians  of  a  million  dreams. 

Your  every  smile  or  frown  can  heal  or 
pierce  a  heart. 

Yours  are  one  hundred  lives — one  thousand 
lives. 
Yours  is  the  pride  of  loving  them,  the  sor- 
rows too. 
Your  patient  work,  your  touch,  make  you 
the  God  of  hope 
That   fills    their   souls   with   dreams,   and 
make  those  dreams  come  true. 

— Clark  R.  MollenhojJ. 

In  meeting  the  great  problems  that  face 
our  nation  today — practical  Idealism  can  be 
our  salvation.  Either  cynicism  or  thought- 
less ranting  can  only  bring  destruction. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eastland).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10:30  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR FANNIN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  dis- 
position of  the  Journal  on  tomorrow,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 


Fannin)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  East- 
land) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  East- 
land) .  The  hour  of  1  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  imflnished  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  H  Jl. 
15628,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  adoption  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond). 

Time  from  now  until  3  o'clock  is  equal- 
ly divided.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun,  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself   10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  to  HJl.  15628,  the  Military 
Sales  Act,  merely  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  provide  the  Interna- 
tional Fighter  aircraft  to  Thailand  as 
well  as  South  Vietnam. 

That  Is  all  it  would  do.  Thailand  and 
South  Vietnam  are  the  only  two  nations 
involved  in  Ind(x:hina  which  have  the 
capability  to  employ  and  maintain  an  air 
superiority  aircraft  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Fighter. 

My  colleagues  might  ask  why  extend 
direct  aid  of  the  International  Fighter 
to  Thailand.  Under  the  present  laws  that 
1g  the  only  way  they  can  get  it. 

Further,  only  Thailand — not  South 
Korea,  not  Nationalist  China,  not  the 
Philippines — is  contiguous  to  the  con- 
flict in  Indochina.  Cambodia  is  involved 
also,  of  course,  but  that  coimtry  does  not 
have  the  technical  capability  to  handle 
the  International  Fighter. 

Thailand  currently  possesses  a  very 
limited  ability  to  maintain  air  superiority 
over  its  contiguous  airspace.  If  thLs  coun- 
try is  to  provide  for  its  own  defense  and 
not  depend  on  the  United  States  we  must 
give  Thailand  the  means  through  equip- 
ment, supplies  and  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  Member 
of  this  Senate  who  does  not  wish  to  see 
our  boys  in  Southeast  Asia  return  to  their 
families  in  this  country.  We  must  real- 
ize that  this  process  will  be  speeded  if 
we  demonstrate  to  oiu*  allies  in  that  area 


that  we  mean  business  when  we  talk 
about  aiding  them  in  a  way  that  they 
can  provide  for  their  own  defense. 

In  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Inter- 
national Fighter  program  last  November, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  assured  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee that  the  defense  funds  authorized  for 
the  International  Fighter  were  limited 
to  aircraft  for  use  In  South  Vietnam, 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Thailand.  He 
stressed  that  funds  for  military  assist- 
ance to  any  other  country  would  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that  was 
agreed  upon. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird 
took  a  position  in  a  letter  dated  October 
21,  1969,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  support 
of  the  International  Fighter  aircraft 
program.  He  stated : 

In  particular,  we  now  believe  It  is  desirable 
to  consider  an  appropriate  aircraft  the  South 
Vietnamese  might  use.  as  piart  of  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  process.  In  defending  against  the 
potential  North  Vietnamese  ISIG  threat.  In 
addition,  we  believe  that  making  an  appro- 
priate aircraft  available  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Taiwan,  and  Thailand  could  provide 
a  means  for  these  nations  to  shoulder  more 
of  their  own  defense  In  the  future. 

The  exchange  between  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Mr.  Stennis.  This  is  limited  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  PtTLBRiGHT.  No,  it  Is  not  limited.  I  beg 
the  Senator's  pardon.  TTie  letter  from  the 
Department  says  that  some  of  these  planes 
will  be  given  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Our  amendment  is  limited  to 
Southeast  Asia.  Permit  me  to  finish  that 
thought.  I  spelled  it  out.  because  we  con- 
sidered that  the  extent  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  know 
that  if  a  plane  is  researched  and  built,  it 
will  go  beyond  Southeast  Asia — that  is  com- 
mon sense.  But  the  (Committee  on  Forelgtn 
Relations,  of  which  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas Is  Chairman,  vrould  have  to  authorize 
the  funds  for  the  purchase  by  military  as- 
sistance, at  least  for  any  country  outside 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  PuLBRicHT.  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  that.  I  was  not  clear  on 
that  i)Olnt.  Then,  the  planes  that  the  De- 
fense Department  says  they  anticipate  giving 
to  other  coimtrles  will  have  to  be  authorized 
in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Stennis.  That  Is  very  clear  to  me,  and 
that  was  discussed  In  the  conference  at  great 
length,  and  It  was  agreed  to.  We  even  speUed 
it  out  In  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FtTLBRiGHT.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
calling  that  to  my  attention.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand that. 

So  it  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the 
International  Fighter  program  is  to  aid 
our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia,  specifically 
to  the  countries  named,  and  to  no  others. 
My  amendment  would  simply  insure  that 
Thailand  is  not  excluded  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  concept  underlying  this  idea  was 
adopted  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion and  has  been  continued  ever  since. 
It  has  been  confirmed  each  year  in  the 
authorization  bills  approved  }j3  Congress. 
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The  concept  underlying  the  program 
has  been  that  it  is  In  the  inte  -est  of  the 
United  Stotes  to  provide  jqulpment 
suited  to  allied  countries — suit»d  to  their 
skill  levels  and  their  resourc  ?s— rather 
than  to  give  them  more  conplex  and 
provocative  U.S.  equipment.  I ,  is  a  con- 
cept designed  to  save  monej'  for  our 
country  and  to  make  it  possible  for  others 
to  handle  their  o\^-n  defense  iffectively. 

This  concept  was  first  enunc  ated  more 
than  10  years  ago  when  Seni  tor  Styles 
Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropri  ations  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Ai  med  Serv- 
ices Committee,  raised  the  question  of 
whether  there  was  not  a  mon  economi- 
cal and  effective  way  of  provic  ing  equip- 
ment to  other  countries  under  the  mu- 
tual security  program,  a  bette  ■  way  than 
giving  these  countries  our  owr  expensive 
and  complex  equipment.  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  Douglas  Dillon  r  jplied  with 
a  very  cogent  statement  of  t  le  concep- 
tual basis  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  r  oint  in  my 
remarks  a  letter  dated  AprU  .7,  1959,  to 
Hon.  Christian  A.  Herter.  /Acting  Sec- 
retary of  Stote.  from  Styles  Bridges,  a 
Senator  from  New  Hampsh  re,  and  a 
letter  dated  May  20.  1959.  ;o  Senator 
Bridges  from  Douglas  Dillon,  Jnder  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  i  i  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Apri  .   17,   1959. 
Hon.  Christian  A.  Hebteh. 
Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dtak  Mk.  Secretart  :  Man 3?  of  i\e  members 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Cc  mmittee  are 
gravely  concerned  about  moun^ng  Federal 
ezpenditiires  and  the  indlcatloi  b  that  there 
will  be  no  decrease  in  the  nati  mal  debt  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  In  view  of  1  his  environ- 
ment, and  the  close  scrutiny  w  hlch  will  be 
made  of  Foreign  Aid,  I  am  disturbed  about 
one  situation  In  p>artlcular  whit  h  might  in- 
crease commitments  of  VS.  f  1  nds.  I  have 
reference  to  the  problem  of  sup  slylng  weap- 
ons systems  to  our  allies. 

The  large  Increases  in  the  coi  aplezity  and 
cost  of  new  weapons  produce  almost  ex- 
plosive forces  driving  the  leve  of  our  de- 
fense expenditure*  constantly  upward,  yet 
we  must  maintain  a  sound  m  tional  econ- 
omy protected  against  the  erosive  effects  of 
innation.  Accordingly,  it  seems  1 0  me  that  we 
and  our  allies  must  select  the  wi  apons  which 
yield  the  best  defense  in  re  la  Ion  to  their 
total  cost,  which  Includes  devel  spment,  pro- 
ciirement  and  maintenance. 

A  case  In  point  would  be  t  je  providing 
of  large,  expensive  Century-1  ype  aircraft 
with  high  maintenance  cost  in  areas  where 
a  lower  cost,  but  suitable,  wei  pons  system 
would  be  highly  effective.  I  fee  I  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  addition  to  the  high  ini- 
tial cost,  the  US.  might  be  ct  lied  upon  to 
increaoe '  the  need  for  defe  ase  support 
through  economic  aid  to  pro  irlde  for  In- 
creased cost  of  maintenance. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  noted  recent 
newspaper  reports  that  the  Republic  of  Ger- 
many has  indicated  a  preference  for  ad- 
vanced Century-type  aircraft  ta  be  initially 
purchased  in  this  country  and  subsequently 
to  be  produced  in  relatively  small  quanti- 
ties in  Germany.  It  would  iem  entirely 
possible  that  the  next  logical  step  would  be 
a  bid  from  Germany  for  U.S.  assistance  In 
the  form  of  an  off-shore  projurement  for 
supplying  this  same  aircraft  U  >  other  allied 
nations  in  Europe.  In  this  com  ection,  I  un- 


derstand that  the  Netherlands  and  Belgltim 
and  probably  other  countries  have  indi- 
cated that  they  prefer  a  lighter  type  of  air- 
craft, realizing  that  they  cannot  maintain 
and  operate  this  aircraft  within  their  lim- 
ited finances,  personnel  and  skill  levels. 

My  staff  informs  me  that  U.S.  funds  have 
already  been  provided  to  advance  the  de- 
velopment of  a  versatile,  high  performance, 
light  aircraft  to  satisfy  the  Air  Defense  mis- 
sion of  most  of  our  allies.  I  also  understand 
that  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Quarles.  as  well  as  Secretary  Douglas  of  the 
Air  Force,  are  cognizant  of  these  develop- 
ments and  you  may  want  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  them. 

I  sun  certain  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  vital  to  our  national  interest,  within 
the  framework  of  both  NATO  and  SEATO, 
that  we  use  U.S.  dollars  as  effectively  as 
pc.=sible  in  meeting  the  Soviet  threat. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  better  serve 
our  Allies  by  providing  single  and  less 
costly  weapons  systems,  assuming  of  course 
that  such  systems  satisfy  the  military  re- 
quirements as  opposed  to  providing  more 
costly  and  complex  weapons:  except  where 
we  are  positive  the  recipient  nation  has 
the  necessary  resources  in  money,  manpower 
and  facilities  to  support  the  latter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sttles  Bridces. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  May  20,  1959. 
Hon.  Styles  Brujces, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Styles  :  I  share  the  concer  .  expressed 
in  your  letter  of  April  17  to  the  Secretary 
over  the  need  to  assure  ourselves  that  the 
weapons  which  are  provided  to  our  allies 
yield  the  best  defense  in  relation  to  their 
total  cost.  The  entire  question  of  the  kind 
of  weapons  systems  which  best  meet  the 
needs  of  our  allies,  considering  our  allies' 
differing  economic  and  technological  capa- 
bilities and  the  particular  military  tasks 
envisioned  for  their  forces,  is  a  matter  which 
Is  receiving  Increasing  attention  in  both  the 
military  assistance  program  planning  and 
the  program  implementation  activities  of 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State. 

We  of  course  receive  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  a  determination  as  to  the  mili- 
tary suitability  of  any  given  weapons  sys- 
tem for  carrying  out  the  mUitary  mission  as- 
signed by  VS.  planning  to  the  foreign  forces 
invoU'ed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  correct,  as 
you  point  out,  that  there  la  an  extensive 
area  for  Judgment  and  choice  as  between 
alternative  systems,  each  of  which  may  be 
determined  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  be  mlUtarily  effecUve  but  which  may  have 
varying  effects  not  only  upon  the  Immediate 
cost  to  the  VS.  but  on  our  ability  to  ac- 
complish foreign  political  and  economic  ob- 
jectives. It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  to 
conisder  Jointly  the  competing  military,  po- 
litical, economic  and  financial  factors  In- 
volved. As  evidence  of  the  Increasing  atten- 
tion accorded  this  problem  area,  provision 
has  recently  been  made,  as  you  are  aware,  to 
develop  an  advanced  perfonoance  aircraft, 
the  Northrop  N-15<5.  to  help  provide  the  air 
defense  capability  which  It  Is  in  the  U.S. 
Interest  to  provide  to  our  allies.  This  specific 
program  proposal  Is  one  which  I  personally 
subjected  to  careful  review  before  accord- 
ing it  my  approval  as  MSP  Coordinator.  On 
the  basis  of  Information  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  we  have  evay  hope  for 
a  successful  result  from  this  program, 
though  as  you  know  the  process  of  develop- 
ing, testing,  tooling  and  final  production  Is  a 
lengthy  one  and  we  are  not  likely  to  have  the 
definitive  results  until  some  three  years  from 
now.  If  this  program  Is  successful,  how- 
ever, we  would  hope  that  aircraft  would  be 
available  with  performance  characteristics 
which  would  meet  the  requirements  of  many 


of  our  allies  and  have  the  important  supple- 
menury  advantage  of  a  reduced  Initial  pro- 
curement cost  and  a  subsequent  reduced 
maintenance  cost  as  compared  to  more  com- 
plicated aircraft  In  U.S.  Inventories  (spe- 
cifically as  compared  to  the  Century  series 
aircraft  to  which  you  refer). 

However,  this  Is  not  to  say  that  all  the 
requirements  of  all  our  allies  can  best  be 
met  with  this  aircraft,  which  in  any  event  Is 
not  yet  tested  and  available.  We  have  there- 
fore provided  some  Century  series  aircraft 
to  certain  of  our  allies  and  anticipate  the 
need  to  provide  additional  such  aircraft  In 
the  future.  I  assure  you,  however,  that  wher- 
ever we  may  decide  to  undertake  such  action 
we  shall  do  so  only  after  the  Department  of 
Defense  scrutinizes  most  carefully  the  mili- 
tary validity  of  the  action  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense  Jointly  study 
our  allies'  capabilities  adequately  to  absorb 
and  utilize  these  aircraft.  I  should  hasten 
to  add,  that.  If  we  are  to  meet  U.S.  security 
objectives,  we  cannot  necessarily  limit  the 
provision  of  such  aircraft  only  to  recipient 
nations  which  have  the  necessary  indigenous 
financial  resources  to  provide  In  full  the 
subsequent  maintenance  and  operational 
support  for  them.  In  this  respect,  the  posi- 
tion would  be  similar  to  that  under  our 
present  policies  where.  If  necessary  to  meet 
US.  objectives,  we  provide  Jet  fighter  air- 
craft and  also  assist  In  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  such  aircraft  when  this  Is  es- 
sential to  their  effective  readiness  and  utili- 
zation. I  agree,  however,  that  in  any  Instance 
where  it  is  manifestly  apparent  that  the  pro- 
vision of  costly  and  complicated  weapons 
such  as  Century  series  aircraft  cannot  be 
effectively  absorbed  and  employed  by  our 
allies,  or  where  their  provision  will  entail 
a  continuing  financial  drain  on  their  or  our 
resources  which  Is  Incommensurate  with  the 
security  objectives  sought,  It  would  not  be 
in  our  interest  to  make  such  aircraft  avail- 
able. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  you  raised  In  connection  with 
the  German  production  of  Century  series 
aircraft.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  pro- 
curement of  Century  series  aircraft  by  Ger- 
many for  use  by  its  own  forces  will  be  at  no 
cost  to  the  U.S.  WhUe  it  is  possible  that  the 
German  Government  may  approach  us  with  a 
proposal  for  offshore  procurement  of  these 
aircraft  to  be  supplied  to  other  nations  in 
Europe,  no  such  proposal  has  as  yet  been 
forthcoming,  nor  are  there  any  plans  cur- 
rently within  the  U.S.  Government  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance.  In  the  event  such  a 
proposal  Is  advanced,  I  assure  you  that  It 
will  be  tested  against  the  above  criteria  as 
well  as  subjected  to  the  usual  reviews  ac- 
corded to  any  offshore  procurement  proposal. 
I  hope  that  this  U  responsive  to  the  ques- 
tions which  you  had  In  mind.  In  the  event 
you  have  further  questions  regarding  the 
military  considerations  underlying  the  basic 
policy  determinations  explained  above,  you 
may  wish  to  communicate  with  Secretary 
McElroy  on  the  subject.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  sending  him  a  copy  of  your  letter 
and  this  reply. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon, 

Acting   Secretary. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  since 
then,  the  funds  for  the  distribution  of 
F-5's  under  MAP  and  for  sale  of  F-5's 
through  FMS  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  both 
Houses  and  appropriated  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  so  that  there  is  no 
basis  for  saying  that  this  is  unprece- 
dented. The  P-5  program  under  the  MAP 
is  currently  going  on  under  authorization 
previously  approved  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one can  dispute  the  statement  that  the 
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F-5  is  a  very  successful  program  for  the 
countries  which  are  using  it,  and  is  serv- 
ing the  interest  of  our  mutual  security 
program. 

Opposition  to  the  idea  of  an  Interna- 
tional Fighter  comes  today,  as  it  always 
has,  from  those  who  do  not  really  imder- 
stand  the  objective.  That  objective  is  to 
enable  our  allies  to  take  care  of  their 
own  defense  with  equipment  that  is  less 
costly  than  oiu'  own,  less  complicated 
than  our  own,  and  which  does  not  require 
us  to  maintain  a  military  presence  in 
those  countries  in  order  to  support  those 
aircraft. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
will  help  accomplish  that  objective  by 
enabling  speedy  distribution  of  the  In- 
ternational Fighter  to  the  two  countries 
,whose  territory  is  threatened  by  the 
events  in  Southeast  Asia — South  Vietnam 
and  Thailand. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  letter  to  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
offered  the  position  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment on  the  expression  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  their  report 
In  1969  In  reference  to  Laos  and  Thailand 
being  returned  to  the  regular  military 
assistance  program  in  fiscal  year  1971 
rather  than  remaining  in  the  DOD 
budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  yielded  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  himself  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  am  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  in  part  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  stated: 

These  programs  were  transferred  from  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget  by  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration m  1967. 

With  regard  to  Thailand,  as  the  Thais 
are  contributing  men  to  our  efforts  In  South 
Vietnam  It  was  considered  more  eflSclent  to 
meet  both  the  requirements  for  the  Thai 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  and  for  the  regular 
Thai  military  grant  program  from  the  same 
financial  and  logistics  system.  Also,  many 
faculties  and  activities  in  Thailand  are 
Jointly  used  and  operated  by  U.S.  and  Thai 
forces.  Single  source  sf>endlng  was  believed 
to  be  necessary  for  the  sake  of  good  man- 
agement and  economy. 

It  was  also  recognized  that  there  was 
greater  efficiency,  and  more  effective  manage- 
ment to  support  military  assistance  to  Thai- 
land and  Laos,  as  well  as  the  Thai  forces  in 
South  Vietnam,  from  a  financial  and  logis- 
tic base  common  with  the  U.S.  forces  de- 
ployed to  the  area.  It  Is  also  my  understand- 
ing that  at  the  time  that  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration justified  to  Congress  the  trans- 
fer of  these  programs  to  the  regular  DoD 
budget,  it  was  stated  that  they  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  regular  MAP  following  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Also,  the  Congress  was  assured  that.  Irre- 
spective of  which  budget  funds  these  pro- 
grams, the  Department  of  State  would  con- 
tinue Its  supervisory  role  to  ensure  consis- 
tency with  foreign  policy. 

Though  I  believe  the  rationale  for  sup- 
porting these  two  country  programs  In  the 
regular  DoD  budget  is  as  valid  today  as  It  was 
In  1967,  the  whole  funding  question  will  be 
reviewed.  However,  since  the  Congress  passed 
a  two-year  authorization  for  foreign  aid  and 
authorized  $350  million  for  military  assist- 
ance for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971.  it  is  not 
possible  to  fund  the  programs  for  Laos  and 
Thailand  during  FY  1971  from  this  amount 


while  at  the  same  time  satisfying  our  other 
high  priority  MAP  requirements  for  that  fis- 
cal year.  Also,  as  the  Foreign  Assistance  au- 
thorization was  not  passed  until  Decem- 
ber 19,  1969,  It  was  too  lat«  In  the  budget 
planning  cycle  to  shift  the  requirements  for 
these  programs  out  of  the  Defense  budget. 

More  importantly,  the  whole  U.S.  effort 
In  the  field  of  foreign  aid,  both  economic 
and  military.  Is  under  intensive  review.  Any 
decisions  with  regard  to  the  restructuring 
of  our  foreign  aid  efforts  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  recommendations  made  to  the 
President  by  his  Task  Force  on  Economic  De- 
velopment, which  is  to  deliver  its  report 
to  him  by  March  31,  1970,  and  on  other  re- 
vievre  currently  being  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  Until  these  reviews 
are  completed,  and  their  recommendations 
acted  upon  by  the  President,  It  would  not 
seem  to  be  prudent  to  Incorporate  such  pro- 
grams In  military  assistance  at  this  time. 
But  please  be  reassured  that  the  source  of 
funding  for  these  two  programs  will  be  given 
the  closest  attention  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  by  me  when  the 
President's  Budget  for  FY  1972  is  being 
formulated. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  also  took  a 
position  supporting  this  international 
fighter  in  a  letter  dated  October  21. 1969, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  (Mr.  Stennis)  .  Sec- 
retary Laird  said : 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  For  some  time  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  studying 
the  Issues  incident  to  the  development  of  an 
Improved  International  Fighter  Aircraft. 
Such  an  aircraft  should  (a)  have  adequate 
capabiUties  to  handle  the  existing  threat,  (b) 
be  an  inexpensive  as  feasible,  and  (c)  be 
simple  to  maintain  and  operate.  When  the 
military  budget  was  presented  to  Congress 
earUer  this  year,  the  Department  of  Defense 
consideration  of  the  issues  Involved  had  not 
proceeded  sufficiently  to  justify  making  a 
request  for  resources  to  meet  the  objectives 
cited. 

Our  continuing  review  over  the  past  few 
months,  however,  has  validated  the  objec- 
tives, and  a  draft  concept  for  an  Interna- 
tional Fighter  Aircraft  has  been  completed. 
The  concept  highlights,  inter  aUa,  the  utiUty 
our  allies,  particularly  in  the  Asian  theater, 
might  find  for  a  new  fighter  aircraft  and 
alternative  programs  which  might  be  under- 
taken to  make  such  an  aircraft  available. 

In  particular,  we  now  believe  It  Is  desirable 
to  consider  an  appropriate  aircraft  the  South 
Vietnamese  might  use,  as  part  of  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  process,  in  defending  against  the 
potenUal  North  Vietnamese  MIG  threat.  In 
addition,  we  believe  that  making  an  appro- 
priate aircraft  available  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Thailand  could  provide 
a  means  for  these  nations  to  shoulder  more 
of  their  own  defense  In  the  future. 

I  recognize  the  legislative  interest  of  var- 
ious committees  In  the  matter  of  a  new 
International  Fighter  Aircraft,  especially 
since  part  of  the  market  might  be  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  part  of  the  market 
might  be  other  nations  being  served  by  our 
military  assistance  and  military  sales  pro- 
grams. I  would  hope  the  Interested  com- 
mittees would  evolve  the  preferred  methods 
for  considering  our  proposal. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  Congress  would  serve 
the  national  interest  by  authorizing  and 
appropriating  funds  which  would  enable  us 
to  retain  an  option  to  go  fca-ward  with  such 
a  proposal  at  an  early  date. 
Sincerely, 

Mel  Laird. 

Mr.  President,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  David  Packard,  also  sup- 
ports the  international  fighter.  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  read  into  the  Record 


a  letter  from  him  to  Hon.  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  dated  Sep- 
tember 24, 1969.  He  says: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Following  our  discus- 
sion this  morning,  this  will  confirm  our  re- 
quest that  your  committee  consider  making 
the  necessary  adjustments  In  Its  action  on 
the  military  procurement  authorization  bill 
m  order  to  permit  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  proceed  expedltlotisly  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  free  world  fighter  air- 
craft by  the  Air  Force. 

Over  the  past  few  months  we  have  been 
studying  the  question  of  how  we  can  provide 
an  appropriate  fighter  for  our  free  world  al- 
lies, and  in  partictilar.  South  Vietnam.  We 
believe  we  will  need  about  325  for  Korea, 
Taiwan,  South  Vietnam,  and  other  countries 
over  the  next  5  or  6  years.  In  order  to  do  this 
we  should  begin  development  of  a  relatively 
simple  and  inexpensive  fighter  In  Fiscal 
Year  1970.  We  have  rechecked  the  figures  and 
we  believe  we  would  need  between  $40  mil- 
lion and  »60  million  R.D.T.  &  E.,  depending 
on  when  appropriations  aire  avaUable  to  us, 
and  $4  million  for  long-leading  items  for 
Fiscal  Year  1970.  We  believe  this  is  an  impor- 
tant program  and  we  hope  yovir  committee 
will  approve  this  program  In  connection  with 
Its  action  on  the  bill. 
Sincerely, 

David  Packard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  possibly  the  conference 
report  of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  last  November  4, 
1969,  will  answer  sc«ne  of  the  questions 
being  raised  on  the  subject  of  the  Inter- 
national Fighter. 

On  page  12  of  that  report  the  explana- 
tion concerning  the  International  Fight- 
er aircraft  reads  as  follows: 

The  conferees  agreed  that  of  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  aircraft  procurement 
for  the  Air  Force,  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
928  million  shall  be  available  to  initiate 
"the  procurement  of  a  fighter  aircraft  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  free  world  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  accelerate  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  South  Vietnam 
and  Thailand." 

The  conference  report  further  requires 
that  the  Air  Force,  prior  to  the  obligation 
of  any  funds  for  this  program,  shall  "con- 
duct a  competition  for  the  aircraft  which 
shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  threat 
as  evaluated  and  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense."  In  addition,  such  funds 
may  also  be  used  as  may  be  required  for 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation. 

The  conference  report  conforms  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  who  asked  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  to  "make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  in  its  action  on  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill  in  order 
to  permit  the  Department  of  Defense  to  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  with  the  development  of 
a  new  free  world  fighter  aircraft  by  the  Air 
Force." 

Thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ad- 
vised the  conferees  that — 

"For  some  time  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  been  studying  the  issues  incident 
to  the  development  of  an  improved  Inter- 
national Fighter  Aircraft.  Such  an  aircraft 
should  (a)  have  adequate  capabilities  to 
handle  the  exlsUng  threat,  (b)  be  as  inex- 
pensive as  feasible,  and  (c)  be  simple  to 
maintain  and  operate.  When  the  military 
budget  was  presented  to  Congress  earlier 
this  year,  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
sideration of   the  issues  Involved  had  not 
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proceeded  sufficiently  to  Justify 
request  for  resources  to  meet  '*■■ 
cited. 

•Our  conUnuing  review  over 
months,  however,  has  validated 
tives.  and   a  draft  concept  for 
tional  Fighter  Aircraft  has  been 
The  concept  highlights.  Inter  alia 
our  allies,  particularly  in  the  f~ 
might  find  for   a   new   fighter 
alternative  programs  which  mU 
taken  to  make  such  an  aircraft 
■In  particular,  we  now  believe 
ble  to  consider  an  appropriate 
South  Vietnamese  might  use.  aa 

Vletnamlzatlon  process.  In 

the  potential  North  Vietnamese 
It  is  significant  to  note  that 

stltute   the   first  effort  on   the 

United  States  to  Vietnamlze  the 

of  South  Vietnam  with  a  Jet 

the    South    Vietnamese    can 

maintain    with    their    own 

clear  from  the  studies  that  hav< 

ducted  on  this  program  that  our 

fighter  aircraft,  in  Air  Force 

ventorles.  are  much  too  soph 

maintained  and  operated  by  the 

namese.  Thus,  a  much  less  sopf 

weapons  system  must  be  made 

the   earliest   practicable   date   If 

safely   withdraw   United   States 

operating  and  maintaining   figl 

in  that  area.  The  authorization 

mit    modification    and  or 

existing  aircraft  now  In  U.S. 

in   inventories   of   aircraft 

the  military  assistance  program 

Mr.  President.  I  have  some  other  ma- 
terial which  I  »-ill  present  a  little  later. 
At  this  time,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  t»e  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  tie  amend 
ment  to  section  8  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
The  international  fighter  is  intended  to 
be  a  vital  link  in  President  Ni];on's  Guam 
doctrine,  which  rests  on  the  concept  that 
if  we  want  the  countries  oil  Southeast 
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Asia  to  shoulder  their  own  defense  re- 
sponsibilities so  that  we  ma;r  withdraw 
our  forces,  the  best  and  suiest  way  to 
make  this  possible  is  to  pDvide  them 
with  the  equipment  they  nee  1  to  do  the 
job. 

The  international  fighter  is  designed 
to  give  these  countries  an  airplane  that 
will  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
Soviet-built  Mig-21.  It  is  intended  to  be 
a  fighter  that  is  not  provo<jative — that 
is.  it  is  not  likely  to  provoke  &  fight,  but 
able  to  take  care  of  itself  it  the  other 
side  starts  one.  It  is  designee  to  be  rela- 
tively inexpensive,  simple  enough  to 
operate,  and  easy  enough  to  maintain  in 
the  hands  of  the  forces  of  :hese  coun- 
tries. I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  useful 
and  timely  program,  comini;  as  it  does 
precisely  when  this  country  Is  making  a 
great  effort  to  reduce  its  inv  olvement  in 
the  worlds  diflQculties  wit) tout  totally 
abandoning  our  friends. 

The  top  officials  of  the  Ipefense  De- 
partment have  stated  unequivocally  that 
our  first  line  U.S.  equipmer  t  is  too  so- 
phisticated, too  complex  ani  too  costly 
for  these  countries  to  operat  i  and  main- 
tain. They  see  the  Internati  mal  Fighter 
as  a  means  of  doing  the  sane  job  with 
less  of  a  drain  on  U.S.  resou  xes  and  less 
burden  on  our  declining  defense  budget. 
Last  fall,  this  subject  wiis  fully  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  the  S  enate,  and  I 


was  under  the  impression  that  general 
agreement  had  been  reached  that  the 
International  Fighter  was  to  be  provided 
to  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Korea,  and  Tai- 
wan, and  that,  if  it  were  to  go  to  any 
other  countries,  it  would  have  to  come 
through  either  the  military  assistance 
program  or  the  foreign  military  sales 
program.  On  that  basis,  it  would  be  log- 
ical to  argue  that  our  action  ought  to  in- 
clude all  four  of  those  countries.  But  in 
view  of  the  amendment  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  I  would  support  his  view. 
Certainly,  if  we  are  going  to  help  Viet- 
nam in  this  way.  we  ought  to  extend  the 
same  help  to  Thailand.  It  makes  good 
scns6. 

I  think  this  International  Fighter  will 
prove  to  be  a  step  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  economical  use  of  our  mili- 
tary dollars.  First  of  aU,  as  Secretary 
Laird  has  pointed  out,  it  is  sound  econ- 
omy for  us  to  help  other  nations  defend 
themselves  with  weapons  suited  to  their 
capabilities,  rather  than  to  insist  on  do- 
ing the  job  at  our  own  expense  with  our 
far  more  costly  weapons.  It  is  a  step,  a 
practical  step,  toward  bringing  down  the 
cost  of  defense.  It  is  a  step  toward  re- 
ducing U  S.  equipment  aroimd  the  world. 
It  is  a  step  toward  limiting  our  involve- 
ment in  the  conflicts  of  other  nations.  It 
is  a  step  that  wUl  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  reduce  our  presence  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  These  are  all  highly  desirable 
and  in  the  Nation's  interest,  and  I  am  in 
favor  of  suppKjrting  measures  that  will 
make  this  International  Fighter  program 
a  reality,  in  the  frame  of  reference  that 
is  now  considered. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  i  Mr.  Hansen  ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes.  .^  ^^ 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  indulge 
me,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
which  I  think  are  relevant  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  try  to  reply  to  the  Senators 
questions. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  why  can- 
not Thailand  get  the  International 
Fighter  under  the  usual  military  assist- 
ance or  military  aid  programs? 

Mr    THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 


1967.  Congress  removed  Thailand  from 
these  programs  and  placed  that  coun- 
try's military  aid  from  the  United  States 
under  what  is  called  the  military  assist- 
ance service  funded  program.  This  was 
done  so  that  Thailand  could  receive  di- 
rect support,  like  South  Vietnam,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  Thailand  was 
directly  involved  in  the  hostilities  in  In- 
dochina. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Defense  Department  support  the  Thur- 
mond amendment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator John  Stennis,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  on 
October  21,  1969,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  said  In  part: 

In  particular,  we  now  believe  it  is  desir- 
able to  consider  an  appropriate  aircraft  the 
South  Vletn.imese  might  txse,  as  part  of  the 
Vletnamlzatlon  process,  In  defending  against 
the  potential  North  Vietnamese  MIO  threat. 
In  addition,  we  believe  that  making  an  ap- 
propriate aircraft  available  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  Taiwan,  end  Thailand  could  pro- 
vide a  means  for  these  nations  to  shoulder 
more  of  their  own  defense  in  the  future. 


There  is  no  question  that  they  want 
the  International  Fighter  to  be  made 
available  to  Thailand,  one  of  our  strong- 
est allies  on  the  Asian  mainland. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
would  Nationalist  China  and  South  Ko- 
rea get  the  international  fighter? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response  to  that 
question,  I  would  say  through  the  regu- 
lar Military  Assistance  Act,  or  through 
the  military  aid  program,  as  they  are  not 
under  the  exclusive  provisions  of  the 
militaiy  assistance  service  funded 
arrangement. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  How  many  interna- 
tional fighters  does  the  United  States 
want  to  give  to  Thailand? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response  to  that 
question,  I  would  say  that  despite  the  al- 
location of  some  fighter  aircraft  to  Thai- 
land such  as  older  U.S.  planes,  the  Thai's 
do  not  have  a  capability  to  stand  up  to 
the  Mig  threat  posed  by  North  Viet- 
nam. While  the  exact  number  of  planes 
planned  for  ThaUand  is  undetermined  at 
this  time,  it  is  estimated  that  only  a  little 
over  300  would  be  needed  for  our  four 
main  allies  in  Southeast  Asia — South 
Vietnam.  Thailand.  South  Korea  and  Na- 
tionalist China.  So,  we  can  see,  this  is  not 
a  large  program.  Last  November  6,  1969, 
in  floor  debate,  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  said  the 
Defense  Department  had  informed  him 
they  plarmed  about  18  international 
fighters  for  ThaUand.  I  might  say  that 
this  could  rim  larger  than  that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  We  have  heard  about 
several  kinds  of  aircraft  that  might  be 
used  to  express  our  determination  in  a 
material  way,  but  just  what  is  the  in- 
ternational fighter?  What  do  we  mean 
by  that  term?  What  kind  of  airplane  are 
we  talking  about? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  would  not  be  a 
complicated  fighter.  It  would  not  be  ex- 
pensive. It  would  be  one  that  would  be 
a  deterrent  and  they  could  defend  them- 
selves with  it.  I  might  say  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  international  fighter 
was  authorized  last  year  by  Congress. 
The  Air  Force  will  armoimce  later  this 
month  the  selection  of  the  contractor. 
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The  plane  will  be  a  modification  of  an 
aircraft  already  on  hand.  Thus,  its  de- 
velopment should  take  only  a  year  or  so. 
We  need  tliis  airplane  quickly  so  that  our 
allies  in  Southeast  Asia  can  take  over 
their  own  defense. 

As  I  said,  it  is  to  be  a  low  cost,  easily 
maintained  but  worthy  air  superiority 
fighter  aircraft  that  our  Southeast  allies 
can  operate  and  service  without  U.S. 
help.  At  present  the  P-4  is  our  best 
fighter  plane  but  it  would  be  too  expen- 
sive and  too  difficult  to  maintain  for 
transfer  to  our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Why  does  Thailand  need 
the  International  Fighter  aircraft? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Thailand  currently 
possesses  a  limited  capability  to  protect 
its  own  territory  from  air  attack.  North 
Vietnam  and  Red  China  have  the  Mig 
fighter  aircraft  which  the  Thai's  could 
not  defend  against.  This  would  reduce 
their  defenses  greatly  and  Imperil  VS. 
goals  of  transferring  the  major  air  de- 
fense effort  In  Southeast  Asia  to  indige- 
nous forces.  If  we  are  to  encourage  the 
Asians  to  provide  for  their  own  defense, 
we  must  supply  them  with  the  appro- 
priate hardware. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Thailand  is  not  really 
involved  in  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
so  why  place  them  in  the  same  category 
as  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Thailand  does  have 
forces  in  South  Vietnam.  Recently  they 
have  been  faced  with  increased  attacks 
on  their  borders  and  within  their  ter- 
ritory by  Communist  forces.  Also,  they 
have  offered  help  to  Cambodia  and  are 
showing  a  willingness  to  assume  a  larger 
role  in  the  defense  of  Indochina  against 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  How  do  we  know  these 
countries  will  not  use  the  International 
fighter  to  invade  the  land  of  their  neigh- 
bors? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  danger  of  that.  Unfortunately,  all 
of  their  neighbors.  North  Vietnam  and 
China,  have  or  will  have  fighter  planes 
equal  to  or  better  than  the  International 
Fighter.  The  United  States  is  merely  try- 
ing to  give  these  countries  the  means  for 
defense  of  their  land.  For  Thailand  to 
attack  Hanoi  with  the  International 
Fighter  they  would  have  to  be  refueled 
in  the  air  and  Thailand  has  no  capa- 
bility for  such  inflight  refueling.  Thus, 
I  would  say,  there  Is  no  danger  of  these 
fighters  being  used  to  invade  the  neigh- 
bors of  Thailand  or  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Has  the  Air  Force  sub- 
mitted a  formal  reprograming  action  for 
the  $28  million  authorized  but  not  spe- 
cifically appropriated  for  the  interna- 
tional fighter  in  fiscal  year  1971? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Air  Force  has 
not  yet  submitted  a  formal  reprogram- 
ing action  for  the  application  of  the  au- 
thorized $28  million  for  the  international 
fighter.  This  reprograming  would  be  ac- 
complished following  the  armouncement 
of  the  results  of  Air  Force  analysis  of  the 
contractor's  proposals  and  the  results 
of  the  competition  are  expected  to  be  an- 
nounced later  this  month. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  How  does  the  interna- 
tional fighter  differ  from  the  freedom 
fighter? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Generally  the  free- 


dom fighter  was  to  be  a  modified  F-5  air- 
craft, but  last  year  the  Congress  re- 
quired a  nimiber  of  planes  and  contrac- 
tors to  be  considered  for  the  interna- 
tional fighter  contract.  Therefore,  until 
the  contract  is  awarded  later  this  month, 
it  is  unknown  at  this  time  as  to  just 
which  type  aircraft  will  be  modified  to 
become  the  international  fighter. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  the  questions  he  has  asked 
on  this  important  matter.  I  hope  that  I 
have  been  able  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
questions  that  might  be  in  the  minds  of 
some  Senators. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  that,  out  of  the 
entire  colloquy,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  made  is  to  underscore  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  with  resjpect 
to  the  Thurmond  amendment. 

As  I  imderstand  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  he  did 
say  that  the  administration  does  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  Am  I 
correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  that  the  administration  does 
favor  the  international  fighter.  And  this 
amendment  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  that  fighter  to  Thailand. 

Mr.  Piesident,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina has  10  minutes  mnainlng.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quprum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  vote  comes  at  3  o'clock. 
The  time  must  be  taken  from  someone's 
time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  be  charged  equally  to  each 
side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  3^eldsttme? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina jrield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  now  has  ohly  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  that  7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  yield  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
indicate  my  strong  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  Senate  floor  yes- 
terday, and  again  this  afternoon,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  ex- 
plained very  persuasively  why  the 
amendment  deserves  adoption  by  the 
Senate. 

I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
one  or  two  aspects  of  the  matter  which 
concern  me  and  which  I  believe  should 
concern  all  Senators. 

It  appears  to  me  that  as  section  8  of 
the  committee  amendment  Is  now  writ- 
ten, it  would  be  in  direct  conflict  with 
President  Nixon's  Asian  policies.  And  it 
would  conflict  with  the  doctrine  which 
he  announced  last  year  at  Guam.  It 
would  conflict  also  with,  and  could  Im- 
pede, his  announced  plan  to  withdraw 
American  fighting  forces  from  Southeast 
Asia  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

In  a  statement  at  Bangkok,  Thailand, 
on  July  28, 1969,  the  President  said: 

What  we  seek  for  Asia  Is  a  community  of 
free  nations  able  to  go  their  own  way  and 
seek  their  own  destiny  with  whatever  co- 
operation we  can  provide — a  community  of 
Independent  Asian  countries,  each  main- 
taining its  own  traditions  and  yet  each  de- 
veloping through  mutual  cooperation.  In 
such  an  arrangement,  we  stand  ready  to  play 
a  responsible  role  in  accordance  with  our 
commitments  and  basic  Interests. 

What  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  seek 
to  do  would  be  merely  to  add  Thailand  as 
one  other  country  which  would  be  eli- 
gible, along  with  South  Vietnam,  to 
receive  the  International  fighter  plane 
being  developed  under  existing  arrange- 
ments. 

Svurely  this  would  be  In  accordance 
with  our  commitments  and  basic  In- 
terests as  expressed  by  President  Nixcui 
at  Bangkok  in  1969. 

Thailand  is  one  of  our  strongest  allies 
on  the  Asian  mainland.  As  recent  events 
have  demonstrated,  Thailand  is  taking 
a  more  active  and  affirmative  role  in 
maintaining  her  own  independence  and 
the  freedom  of  neighboring  countries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  develop- 
ment, a  trend  which  we  should  encour- 
age— not  discourage. 

One  way  to  encourage  Thailand  is  to 
provide  her  with  the  tools  with  which 
to  protect  her  own  independence  and  as- 
sist her  neighbors  in  doing  likewise. 

This  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
tradition  of  helping  other  nations  to  help 
themselves — a  course,  as  we  all  know, 
•which  met  with  spectacular  success  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  when  our  friends 
and  allies  were  faced  with  threats  of 
Communist  aggression. 

To  put  this  matter  in  some  perspective, 
let  me  point  out  that  of  the  more  than 
$33  billion  appropriated  by  the  United 
States  for  military  assistance  between 
1950  and  1968,  over  50  percent  went  to 
Europe  and  Japan,  excluding  Greece  and 
Turkey:  another  20  percent  went  to  the 
Near   East   and   south   Asia,   including 
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Greece  and  Turkey;  and  about  30  per- 
cent went  to  countries  In  east  an*  South- 
east Asia. 

If  we  look  at  the  countries  tliat  have 
received  U.S.  military  assistance  since 
1950.  France  has  received  the  most,  with 
$4.1  billion:  Turkey  is  next  with  $2.6 
billion:  Korea  received  $2.5  bUlisn;  Tai- 
wan. $2.4  billion:  Greece.  $14  billion: 
Belgium.  $1.2  billion;  Italy,  $1.2  bUlion: 
and  Great  Britain,  $1  billion.  Fri)m  these 
figures  it  is  clear  that,  out  of  a  total  of 
at  least  80  coimtries  who  have  received 
this  type  of  assistance,  eight  countries 
have  received  over  50  percent  cf  it. 

The  areas  represented  by  these  coun- 
tries have,  on  the  whole,  been  ct  aracter- 
ized  by  political  and  mUitary  stability. 
So.  I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  jonclude 
that  the  military  assistance  progjram  and 
the  foreign  military  sales  progralm  of  the 
United  States  have  substanti^ly  con- 
tributed to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Even  in  the  Middle  East  the  bulk  of 
the  weapons  provided  to  nations  In  that 
area  has  come  from  the  Sovi<t  Union 
and  from  European  nations.  Th  3se  Arab 
nations  which  have  received  U.  5.  equip- 
ment, either  throiigh  sales  oi  grants, 
have  not  contributed  significant  ly  to  the 
conflicts  In  the  Middle  East.  The  sales 
of  our  aircraft  to  Israel  have  had  the 
effect  of  maintaining  some  sort  of  mili- 
tary parity  between  Israel  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  on 
the  other. 

Prior  to  i960,  the  total  of  our  foreign 
miUtary  sales  were  generally  it  a  low 
level.  Then,  as  many  nations  became 
stronger  economically  and  became  better 
able  to  pay  for  such  equipmeit,  there 
was  increasing  pressure  in  this  country 
that  such  equipment  be  sok ,  rather 
than  given  as  the  gift  of  the  iimerican 
taxpayers.  Military  assistance  through 
grants  declined  and  foreign  military 
sales  increased  by  approximately  the 
same  amount.  These  sales  since  1964 
have  averaged  about  $1.2  billio^  a  year. 
On  the  whole,  these  sales  h(ave  been 
made  to  the  advanced  industriail  nations 
of  the  world  such  as  Germany.  Italy, 
France.  Australia,  Japan,  anp  United 
Kingdom.  On  the  whole,  it  se«ms  clear 
that  this  country's  military  assistance 
program,  including  both  gri 
sales,  has  been  a  very  usef 
international  policy.  It  has  b 
interests  of  the  United  Sta 
has  been  a  good  influence  in  the  free 
world.  It  is  costing  the  American  tax- 
payer less  as  more  of  it  is  beiqg  bought 
and  paid  for  by  the  recipient  (countries 
and  less  is  being  received  by  t^em  as  a 
gift. 

In  view  of  this  background 
be  difficult  to  understand  opp)sition  to 
the  international  flghter  progiam,  even 
if  the  international  flghter  were  in- 
tended for  the  broad  miUtary  ( issistance 
program.  But  that  is  not  the  riain  pur- 
pose of  the  international  figtjter.  It  is 
primarily  intended  to  help  us 
most  difBcult  problem  of  all, 
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lem we  currently  face  in  Southeast  Asia. 
It  is  already  clear  that  if  ve  try  to 
get  out  of  our  present  in -olvement 
through  negotiation,  this  can  be  done 
only  on  terms  completely  faiorable  to 
Hanoi.    If    we    try    to    get    (ut    solely 


by  military  withdrawal,  this  must  in- 
evitably involve  great  risks  to  our  own 
troops.  It  seems  clear  that  the  only 
mechanism  which  will  make  a  mUitary 
withdrawal  more  feasible  Is  to  shift  the 
military  burden  to  native  forces  and 
to  provide  them  with  the  equipment 
that  will  enable  them  to  do  the  job.  That 
Is  the  direction  and  the  policy  which  is 
now  being  followed. 

It  is  a  specific  means  of  moving  toward 
the  objectives  of  the  Nixon  program  of 
deescalation.  Section  8  as  now  written 
would  hamper  the  program  and  would  re- 
duce its  effectiveness.  Those  who  sup- 
port deescalation  and  withdrawal,  and 
a  reduction  of  our  presence  in  South- 
eaist  Asia,  should  join  in  support  of  the 
pending  amendment  sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,   I   wish  to 

urge  Senators  to  lend  their  support  so 

that  this  amendment  may  be  agreed  to. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  involves  a  very 
simple  matter.  The  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  not — In  any  way — whether  the 
United  States  will  or  will  not  give  or  sell 
aircraft  to  Thailand. 

The  question  is  whether  any  future 
grants  to  Thailand  of  an  sure  raft  yet  to 
be  developed,  will  be  funded  out  of  mili- 
tary aid — in  the  traditional  maimer — or 
directly  out  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget. 

In  order  to  help  Senators  in  under- 
standing what  is  involved,  a  little  history 
is  necessary.  Section  8  of  the  bill  before 
us,  which  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina seeks  to  amend,  states  merely  that 
gifts  or  sales  of  a  yet-to-be-developed 
flghter  aircraft  being  created  solely  for 
the  use  of  foreign  countries,  must  be 
flrmnced  either  through  commercial 
channels  or  through  the  regular  military 
aid  and  sales  progrsuns.  The  single  ex- 
ception is  South  Vietnam  since  the  $28 
million  development  subsidy  being  used 
to  finance  the  project  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  last  year  on  the  basis  that 
the  plane  was  needed  to  aid  in  the  Viet- 
namization  program. 

This  project  originated  in  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  early  last 
year.  At  that  time  it  was  not  endorsed 
by  the  administration.  The  House  com- 
mittee proposed  to  provide  $14  million 
as  the  first  increment  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  improved  version  of  the  F-5 
aircraft.  The  new  model  was  to  be  given 
away  or  sold  to  foreign  countries  since 
the  United  States  had  no  military  re- 
quirement for  it.  That  proposal  passed 
the  House  but  was  not  acted  on  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
The  House  committee  included  a  sim- 
ilar provision  in  the  regular  military 
authorization  bill :  this  time,  however,  it 
approved  $52  million  for  the  project.  By 
then  the  Department  of  Defense  had  de- 
cided to  formally  endorse  the  project. 
The  Senate  committee  did  not  approve 


any  funds  for  the  project.  But  the  con- 
ference committee  agreed  to  authorize 
$28  million  for  a  far  more  limited  proj- 
ect. The  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  in  presenting  the  confer- 
ence report  to  the  Senate  on  November  6 
justified  the  development  of  the  aircraft 
as  a  means  of  implementing  the  Viet- 
namization  policy. 

He  said: 

In  this  way,  Mr.  President,  we  should  be 
able  to  assist  In  accelerating  the  withdrawal 
of  American  support  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  The  plain  fact  is  that  aircraft  in 
the  active  United  SUtes  Inventory  are  too 
complicated  for  the  South  Vietnamese  per- 
sonnel to  maintain. 

He  inserted  in  the  Record  a  letter  he 
had  received  from  Secretary  Laird,  which 
said  in  support  of  the  project: 

In  particular,  we  now  believe  it  Is  desirable 
to  consider  an  appropriate  aircraft  the  South 
Vietnamese  might  use,  as  part  of  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  process.  In  defending  against 
the  potential  North  Vietnamese  MIO  threat. 

Although  the  clear  intent  was  that  the 
justification  for  the  aircraft  would  be 
to  further  the  Vietnamization  program 
and  hasten  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  Southeast  Asia,  the  wording  of  the 
authorizing  language  was  sufficiently 
broad  to  supply  the  plane,  out  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  funds,  to  both  Thailand 
and  South  Korea  since  both  had  troops 
in  South  Vietnam.  Section  8  limits  to 
South  Vietnam  the  giveaway  of  this  air- 
craft out  of  the  defense  budget — assum- 
ing a  fighter  is  ultimately  developed. 

Mr.  President,  justification  for  this 
project  was  set  out  authoritatively  and 
conclusively  in  the  conference  report  on 
the  defense  authorization  bill,  which  was 
filed  on  November  4.  1969.  In  reading 
the  pertinent  paragraph  from  that  re- 
port, I  want  to  show  that  the  project 
was  based  on  a  need  confined  to  South 
Vietnam  only.  The  following  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report: 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  this  will  con- 
stitute the  first  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  Vletnamlze  the  air  defense 
of  South  Vietnam  with  a  Jet  fighter  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  oi>erate  and  maintain 
with  their  own  personnel.  It  Is  clear  from 
the  studies  that  have  been  conducted  on  this 
program  that  our  present  day  fighter  aircraft. 
In  Air  Force  and  Navy  Inventories,  are  much 
too  sophisticated  to  be  maintained  and  op- 
erated by  the  South  Vietnamese.  Thus,  a 
much  less  sophisticated  air  weapons  system 
must  be  made  available  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  If  we  are  to  safely  withdraw 
United  SUtes  forces  now  operaUng  and 
maintaining  fighter  aircraft  In  that  area. 
The  authorization  would  permit  modification 
and/or  Improvement  of  existing  aircraft  now 
m  U.S.  inventories  or  In  Inventories  of  air- 
craft furnished  under  the  military  assisting 
program. 

There  is  no  justification  for  adding 
Thailand  to  this  exception.  The  com- 
mittee's amendment  in  no  way  says  that 
this  aircraft  cannot  be  given  or  sold  to 
Thailand — or  any  other  coimtry.  All  it 
says  is  that  if  it  Is  given  to  countries 
other  than  South  Vietnam  that  the  funds 
come  out  of  the  military  aid  program, 
in  accordance  with  standard  practice. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  put  the  executive  branch  on 
notice  that  it  intended  to  reclaim  com- 
plete jiu-isdiction  over  military  aid  to 
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Thailand  and  Laos,  now  funded  out  of 
the  defense  budget.  In  its  report  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  last  year,  tlie  committee 
stated: 

The  Committee  expects  that  when  the 
executive  branch  prepares  the  military  as- 
sistance program  for  fiscal  1971,  aid  to  Thai- 
land and  Laos  will  be  Included.  The  Com- 
mittee does  not  find  fault  with  the  funding 
of  Thai  forces  In  Vietnam  out  of  the  De- 
fense budget,  but  It  considers  Internal  mili- 
tary aid  to  Thailand  and  Laos  In  a  quite 
different  category  in  that  assistance  of  that 
nature  relates  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  The  danger  of  deeper  involve- 
ment In  both  countries  is  great  and  the 
military  aid  programs  there  should  receive 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  Committee  with 
Jurisdiction  over  foreign  policy  matters. 

Since  a  2-year  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  ultimately  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  year,  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  funding  transfer  to  be  made  effec- 
tive for  the  1971  fiscal  year.  But  the  com- 
mittee fully  expects  that  the  transfer 
will  be  refiected  in  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1972,  to  be  submitted  to  Congiess  next 
January. 

The  committee's  action  will  not  affect, 
in  any  way,  the  Thai  forces  in  South 
Vietnam,  Thai  forces  there— which  have 
cost  the  United  States  over  $200  million 
to  hire — do  not  operate  any  aircraft  of 
their  own.  If  Thailand  ever  gets  any  of 
the  aircraft  in  question,  they  will  be  used 
for  her  own  internal  purposes.  I  might 
add  that  there  is  now  much  speculation 
that  Thailand  may  even  withdraw  her 
troops  from  Vietnam,  perhaps  sending 
them  to  Cambodia— if  they  can  get  the 
United  States  to  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina's  amendment 
would  put  Thailand  on  a  par  with  South 
Vietnam  in  giving  it  access  to  the  Defense 
Department's  vast  budget  resources  for 
purposes  of  obtaining  a  fighter  aircraft 
which  is  not  yet  on  the  drawing  boards. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
said  that  Thailand  should  not  be  singled 
out  for  such  special  treatment,  since 
these  planes  will  not  be  used  by  Thai 
forces  in  Vietnam,  and  that  her  requests 
for  aircraft  must  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  other  priorities  in  the  mili- 
tary aid  program.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  she  gets  the  planes  or  not;  It 
is  but  a  question  of  where  the  money  is 
to  come  from — the  Defense  budget,  or 
foreign  aid,  or,  of  course,  the  military 
sales  bill,  which  Is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate.  In  recent  years  there  have 
been  too  many  end  runs  aroimd  the  mil- 
itary add  restrictions  Congress  has  sought 
to  impose.  The  Senator's  amendment 
would  only  create  another  loophole.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  believes 
that  Thailand's  requests  for  military  aid 
should  be  considered  along  with  the  re- 
quests from  many  other  countries. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  recall,  there 
are  not  scores  but  hundreds  of  planes  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  which 
have  been  delivered  to  those  two  govern- 
ments by  tkiis  coimtry.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  aiH>roximate  figures  as  to  the 


total  air  strength  in  Thailand  and  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures, but  I  shall  check  to  see  whether 
the  figures  are  available.  However,  from 
my  own  recollection,  I  am  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  correct  in 
saying  that  hundreds  of  aircraft  have 
been  furnished. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  idea  as  to  how  many  Migs 
North  Vietnam  has?  I  raise  the  question 
because  the  amendment  is  supposed  to 
act  as  a  coimterforce  to  Migs  which 
evidently  North  Vietnam  has. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  the  Senator  knows 
well,  the  size  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
air  force  has  always  been  very  limited. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  For  years,  the  United 
States,  along  with  its  South  Vietnamese 
and  Thai  allies,  have  maintained  com- 
plete air  superiority  over  Southeast  Asia. 
The  security  of  the  airways  is  not  in 
question  here,  for  the  picture  is  not  likely 
to  change  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  agree;  but 
I  think  the  Record  ought  to  show  that, 
to  be  very  conservative  and  very  modest, 
the  number  of  Migs  that  Hanoi  has  at 
its  disposal  is  considerably  less  than  50, 
whereas  the  number  of  planes  of  various 
types  which  the  Thais  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  is  well  over  100,  and 
very  likely  in  the  hundreds.  What  the 
proposed  additional  planes  would  do,  I 
am  unable  to  ascertain. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator's  observa- 
tion is  well  taken.  As  I  have  said  before, 
nothing  in  the  committee  version  of  the 
bill  prevents  this  particular  aircraft  from 
being  sold  to  Thailand  imder  the  Military 
Sales  Act  or  given  away  under  the  mili- 
tary aid  portion  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  What  is  required  is  that  the 
disposal  of  planes  to  Thailand  follow  the 
same  procedures  as  are  normally  invoked 
when  transferring  military  aircraft  to 
foreign  governments. 

The  single  exception  is  South  Vietnam. 
This  country  should  be  an  exception  be- 
cause that  is  an  area  of  fighting  in  which 
we  ourselves  are  engaged  and  where  we 
are  imdertaking  the  Vietnamization  and 
withdrawsd  program.  The  committee  bill 
would  leave  the  South  Vietnamese  ex- 
ception in  the  law;  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  hopes  that  the  Senate 
would  not  extend  the  exception  to  cover 
Thailand,  as  well.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  no  other  Senator  has  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  speak  on  the  Thurmond 
amendment.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  I  am  pr^ared  to 
relinquish  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  me  about 
3  minutes  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  since 
Thailand  has  now  come  into  the  combat 
zone  by  sending  troops  to  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam  to  assist  in  the  military  opera- 
tion there,  she  would  not  be  eligible  to 


receive  international  fighters  imder  the 
military  assistance  program.  Therefore, 
the  only  way  in  which  Thailand  can  now 
get  the  international  fighter  is  through 
military  assistance  service  funded  chan- 
nels. I  thought  I  had  better  make  that 
point  clear. 

I  put  in  the  Record  earlier  today  a 
letter  signed  by  Mr.  Laird,  and  also  one 
signed    by   Mr.   Packard,    favoring    the  .^ 
international  fighter. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment themselves  favor  my  amendment. 
I  have  not  asked  them  to  take  any  posi- 
tion on  it.  They  might  feel  that  they 
would  become  involved  in  a  dispute  be- 
tween two  Senate  committees  as  to  ju- 
risdiction, if  they  were  asked  to  take  part 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind;  and  for  that 
reason  I  have  not  even  asked  them  to. 
But  they  do  favor  the  international 
fighter,  and  this  amendment  provides 
that  Thailand  will  be  able  to  get  the  in- 
ternational fighters  as  well  as  South 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  someone  stated  that 
Thailand  could  come  tmder  the  MAP 
program  later.  They  may  later,  but  the 
point  is  that  as  soon  as  these  planes  are 
ready,  they  should  be  supplied  to  Thai- 
land, as  well  as  to  South  Vietnam. 
Korea  and  those  countries  not  in  that 
war  zone  are  in  a  different  category :  they 
can  obtain  the  planes  under  the  MAP 
program,  but  Thailand  cannot  as  long  as 
she  is  involved  in  combat  activities  in 
the  area. 

So  it  is  important,  in  my  judgment,  for 
us  to  back  the  Nixon  doctrine  of  Viet- 
namization and  the  Nixon  doctrine  of 
helping  other  countries  to  help  them- 
selves 

I  repeat  that  this  fighter  is  an  inex- 
pensive fighter.  It  is  an  uncomplicated 
fighter,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  fighter  those 
countries  can  use.  If  we  provided  them 
with  complicated  F-4  fighters  or  some 
of  the  other  complicated  planes,  they 
probably  would  not  be  able  to  use  them. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter,  in 
my  judgment,  to  help  other  coimtries 
to  help  themselves.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity here  today  to  go  on  record  in  say- 
ing that  we  are  going  to  help  these  allies 
in  that  way,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to 
shoulder  the  whole  responsibility  our- 
selves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  me  a  few 
minutes? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  matter  was  considered  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  thought 
that  there  was  some  merit  to  the  prop- 
osition. Whatever  our  views  are  upon 
the  war  or  upon  other  amendments,  par- 
ticularly those  in  which  I  am  interested 
In  this  bill,  including,  of  course,  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment,  nevertheless 
I  felt  that  if,  under  the  proposed  doc- 
trine of  President  Nixon,  we  could  as- 
sist in  a  proper  way  those  countries,  I 
found  no  fault  with  that. 

I  told  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
that  I  intended  to  vote  for  his  amend- 
ment. Since  that  time— and  I  want  to  be 
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very  clear— I  have  talked  with 
of  the  Armed  Ser\lces 
asked  them  if  this  plane  was  a 
the  Department  of  Defense.  : 
been  able  to  get  any  clear  answ 

I  would  ask  the  distinRuishep 
from  South  Carolina  this 
this   a    matter   dealins   with 
weapon,  which  is  within  the 
of    the   Armed   Services 
think  the  Committee  on  For^i 
tions  can  deal  with  matters 
policy,  certainly  where  our  fo 
icy  is  affected,  but  I  do  not  be 
the  exception  of  one  or  two 
are  very  well  prepared  to  dea 
merits  of  a  particular  weapo  » 
one  specific  distinction:  I    "  '   ' 
deal  with  ABM,  because 
talking  about  launching  into 
dealing  with  arms  control  an< 
between  countries,  which  I 
important. 

But  this  is  a  specific  weapoi  i 
know  anything  about  it 
have  read  in  a  magazine  2  or 
ago,  that  was  of  interest  to 
the  Senator's  speech.  But  I 
specific  question:  Has  this 
considered  by  the  Armed 
mittee? 

Mr.   THURMOND.   Mr. 
reply,  I  will  state  that  a 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armejd 
Committee  from  Secretary 
I  read  into  the  Record  earliei 
think,  for  itself. 

Mr.  CCMDPER.  Can  the 
Armed  Services  consider  this 
pass  on  it  and  pro\'ide  its 
tion  to  the  Senate,  based  on 
given  them  by  the  Defense 
and  witnesses  who  are  quali 
field?  Has  the  Armed  Ser\-ice^ 
tee  considered  this  weapon?  I 
tend  to  embarrass  the 
want  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr. 
the  Senator's  attention  to 
ence  report  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committees 
vember  4.  For  the  Senator's 
I  quote  from  page  12  of  that 

The   coniereea   agreed    that 
amount  authorized  for  aircraft 
for  the  Air  Force,  an  amount 
»28  million  shall  be  available  to 
procurement  of  a  fighter  aircraft 
needs  of  the  free  world  forces  I 
Asia  and  to  accelerate  the 
forces  from  South  Vietnam  and 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Was  that 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  w 
ference  report  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committees. 

Mr.  COOPER.  After  that. 
proved  by  the  Hoiise  and  the 

Mr.    THURMOND.    "The 
report    further    requires 
Force,"  and  so  forth.  But  that 
sence  of  it. 

Now,  what  happened  was 
bill,  the  Committee  on  Poreig^ 
added  an  amendment  provid. 
fighter  planes  to  go  to  Sout^ 
and  limited  it  to  South 
I  am  trying  to  do  is  put 
in  there,  as  this  conference 
report  recommended. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  ask 
this   specific   question:    Did 
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Services  Committees  of  the  House  and 
tlie  Senate  approve  this  plane?  Was  the 
conference  report  agreed  to?  Is  it  now  a 
part  of  the  law  that  this  plane  has  been 
authorized  by  Congress? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  conference 
committet  did  that,  but  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  "las  an  amendment 
now 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  3  minutes  more? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  may 
have  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Was  the  confei-ence  re- 
port approved? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Tlie  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  All  right. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  adds  an 
amendment  that  limits  the  fighters  to 
South  Vietnam  alone,  it  takes  them  away 
from  Thailand. 

Mr.  COOPER.  All  right.  Does  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  recommend 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  international 
fighter? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  it  support  this 
plane? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does;  and  here  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis)  from  Secre- 
tary Laird,  dated  October  21,  1969,  wliich 
I  shall  read  for  the  Record: 

For  some  time  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  studying  the  Issues  Incident  to 
the  development  of  an  Improved  Interna- 
tional Fighter  Aircraft.  Such  an  aircraft 
should  la)  have  adequate  capabilities  to 
handle  the  existing  threat,  (b)  be  as  in- 
expensive as  feasible,  and  (c)  be  simple  to 
maintain  and  operate.  When  the  military 
budget  was  presented  to  Congress  earlier 
this  year,  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
sideration of  the  issues  Involved  had  not 
proceeded  sufficiently  to  Justify  making  a 
request  for  resources  to  meet  the  objectives 
cited. 

Our  continuing  review  over  the  past  few 
months,  however,  has  validated  the  objec- 
tives, and  a  draft  concept  for  an  Internation- 
al Fighter  Aircraft  has  been  completed.  The 
concept  highlights.  Inter  alia,  the  utility  our 
allies,  particularly  in  the  Asian  theater,  might 
find  for  a  new  fighter  aircraft  and  alterna- 
tive programs  which  might  be  undertaken 
to   make  such   an   aircraft   available. 

In  particular,  we  now  believe  It  Is  desirable 
to  consider  an  appropriate  aircraft  the 
South  Vietnamese  might  use,  as  part  of  the 
Vietnamlzatlon  process.  In  defending  against 
the  potential  North  Vietnamese  MIG  threat. 
In  addition,  we  believe  that  making  an 
appropriate  aircraft  available  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Thailand  could  pro- 
vide a  means  for  these  nations  to  shoulder 
more  of  their  own  defense  In  the  future. 

I  can  read  on.  if  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  read  it.  I  under- 
stand. 

Then  the  Department  of  Defense  did 
not  make  any  request  in  its  budget  for 
f imds  for  this  aircraft? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes,  they  have  $28 
million  there.  They  are  developing  it  now. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  was  provided  by 
the  conference  report  last  year? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  $28  million. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal call  for  any  funds? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Other  than  the  $28 
million? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No,  it  does  not.  It 

only  provides  that  these  planes  can  be 

supplied  to  Thailsmd  as  well  as  South 

Vietnam. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Conmiittee  on 

Armed  Services 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Senator  will 
notice,  in  this  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  he  refers  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Taiwan,  and  Thailand.  The  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  Taiwan  are  able  to 
get  the  planes,  since  they  are  not  in  the 
combat  zone  over  there,  through  the 
MAP  program,  which  would  go  through 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  But 
since  Thailand  now  is  sending  troops 
into  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam,  it 
would  not  be  eligible  to  receive  planes 
that  way.  The  only  way  Thailand  now 
can  get  these  planes  is  through  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Service  funded  channels 
of  Public  Law  91-171.  Therefore,  we  are 
trying  to  add  Thailand  to  South  Viet- 
nam, to  put  them  in  that  category,  be- 
cause they  are  in  the  combat  zone  now. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Thailand 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  in  a  different 
category  now  from  Korea  and  Taiwan. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Did  Thailand  ask  for 
this  specific  aircraft? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Thailand  wants  the 
International  Fighter,  and  the  Air  Force 
is  developing  one. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  there  any  difference 
between  the  International  Fighter  and 
the  T-28? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  was  considered, 
but  it  was  considered  too  complicated.  So 
the  Air  Force  is  developing  one,  as  they 
say  here;  and  the  Secretary  outlined  the 
requisites  of  it,  the  characteristics — that 
it  should  have  adequate  capability  to 
handle  the  threat,  it  should  be  as  inex- 
pensive as  feasible,  and  it  should  be 
simple  to  maintain  and  operate. 

Our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia  are  not 
prepared  to  cope  with  a  technical,  com- 
plicated airplane,  so  the  Air  Force  is  de- 
veloping this  simple  airplane  which  will 
be  of  help  to  the  so-called  underde- 
veloped countries. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   Piesldent.    I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  is  left  to  the  op- 
position to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  9  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  2  minutes. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  an  answer  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Has  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  this  issue,  and  is 
it  favoring  the  approval  of  the  funds 
for  this  specific  aircraft?  I  hope  some- 
body will  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  question  asked  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  was 
answered  when  I  said  that  the  con- 
ferees agreed  on  this  matter,  and  I  be- 
lieve $28  million  was  authorized  for  the 
development  of  this  plane.  That  is  the 
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report  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
tlie  record,  and  to  refresh  my  memory,  I 
seem  to  recall  that  an  amendent  was 
added  to  a  bill  in  the  House,  last  year, 
or  the  year  before,  which  called  for  the 
authorization  and  the  appropriation  for 
something  on  the  order  of  55  planes  of 
this  type,  which  were  to  be  built  by  Fair- 
child — or  perhaps  it  was  Northrup — the 
cost  to  be  entirely  financed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  planes  were  to  be  sent 
to  foreign  countries  for  their  exclusive 
use.  Does  anyone  recall  that  particular 
incident? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  that  was  deleted  in  the  conference. 
There  was  such  a  provision,  and  it  in- 
cluded the  authorization  to  have  those 
planes  for  delivery  to  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Vietnam,  and  Thailand,  I  believe.  But 
while  it  was  approved  in  the  Senate,  it 
was  removed  in  the  conference . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  it  was  to  be  en- 
tirely financed  by  this  Government. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  then  the  planes 
were  to  be  given  to  a  foreign  government 
or  foreign  governments. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  might  say  this,  to 
clear  up  one  point,  especially  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky:  Sec- 
tion 8  was  placed  in  this  bill  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  If  they  will 
strike  out  the  entire  section  8,  I  will 
.  _  withdraw  my  amendment.  But  section  8 

*3,j  limits  planes  to  South  Vietnam  only. 

X  *  I  repeat:  Korea  and  Taiwan  can  get 

the  planes  through  the  MAP  program. 
Thailand  is  left  out  in  the  cold,  because 
they  are  in  the  combat  zone  and  cannot 
get  these  planes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  before 
time  expires,  I  would  like  to  have  1  or  2 
minutes  to  conclude  the  argument. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Very  little  time  has  been 
taken  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

It  should  be  explained  to  the  Senate, 
before  we  proceed  to  a  vote,  that  nothing 
in  this  bill  in  any  way  interferes  with 
the  Government's  right  to  transfer,  to 
sell,  or  to  give  away  the  planes  in  ques- 
tion to  any  foreign  government,  includ- 
ing Thailand.  However,  if  the  planes  are 
given  to  a  foreign  government,  including 
Thailand,  they  should  be  given  through 
the  normal  channels — the  Foreign  Aid 
Act  or  the  Military  Sales  Act. 

We  made  a  single  exception  for  South 
Vietnam.  The  reason  for  that  was  that 
that  was  the  Justification  for  the  air- 
craft; that  was  the  basis  upon  which  the 
money  was  asked;  that  was  the  Justifica- 
tion in  the  conference  report  last  year. 
This  single  exception  was  made  for  these 
reasons,  as  well  as  South  Vietnam  is  the 
battlefront  in  which  we  are  actively  en- 
gaged. We  want  to  assist  the  Vietnam- 
ization  program.  However,  if  we  extend 
the  exception  to  Thailand,  Thailand  be- 
comes incorporated  into  the  battlefront, 
and  it  will  be  treated  the  same  as  South 
Vietnam  by  the  Communists. 

There  is  no  reason  for  this  aircraft. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  administration  has 


not  asked  for  it.  The  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittee has  not  recommended  it.  In  the 
interest  of  orderly  procedure,  exceptions 
should  not  be  enlarged.  We  should  deal 
through  the  normal  channels,  and  thus 
retain  effective  congressional  control  over 
both  the  military  grant  program  and  the 
military  sales  program  for  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

Thailand  can  get  its  planes  through 
normal  channels.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  to  make  an  excep- 
tion of  Tliailand  and  treat  it  as  we  have 
found  it  necessai-y  and  desirable  to  treat 
South  Vietnam. 

For  this  reason,  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee's position  will  be  upheld  and  that 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  <Mr.  Gurney).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)   are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DooD)  isvpaired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiG^iT)  would  vote  "nay. " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(M:-.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  ofQcial  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gur- 
ney), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy),  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurney)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  36, 

nays  45,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 36 

Allen 

Eastland 

Long 

Allott 

Ervln 

Miller 

Baker 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Fong 

Percy 

Bennett 

CHildwater 

Prouty 

Bible 

Griffin 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hansen 

Spong 

Cannon 

Holland 

Stennis 

Cooper 

HolUngs 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Jackson 

Tower 

Domlnick 

Jordan,  N.C. 
NAYS— 45 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hughes 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Byrd,  V/.  Va 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Case 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Church 

McClellan 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

McGee 

Smith.  Maine 

Eagleton 

McGovem 

Symington 

EUender 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

Goodell 

Metcalf 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Harris 

Mondale 

Williams.  Del. 

Hart 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

PRESENT 

AND  GIVING   A 

LIVE  PAIR,  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Ribicoff, 

against. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-18 

Cook 

Gumey 

Russell 

Ck>tton 

Hartke 

Saxbe 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Fulbright 

Math  las 

Smith,  m. 

Gore 

Mundt 

Stevens 

Gravel 

Murphy 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Thurmond's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker).  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  a  moment.  I  had  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigsui. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker  ) .  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  recognized. 


THE  'MANSFIELD  LAW  "  AND  PAS- 
SAGE BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE 
VOTING  RIGHTS  EXTENSION  ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  inter- 
ruption will  take  no  more  than  2  min- 
utes. Word  has  Just  come  from  the 
House  that  by  an  overwhelming  vote  it 
has  accepted  the  Senate-passed  Voting 
Rights  Extension  Act  which  contains  the 
provision  for  the  18-year-old  vote. 

I  rise  not  so  much  to  make  that  an- 
nouncement, which  will  be  news  for  no 
more  than  a  minute,  but  to  suggest  that 
it  is  proof  positive  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  lack  of  wisdom  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

I  make  that  confession  now  as  one 
who  was  deeply  involved  in  and  very 
anxious  to  see  the   1965  voting  rights 
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features  of  the  bill  extended 
I  was  very  reluctant  when 
tion  was  made  first.  I  think, 
lor  Senator  from 
Kennedy)  that  the  18-year 
vision  be  attached  to  that 
see  all  sorts  of  hazards  and 
speak  and  voice  caution  and  i 
about  it. 

I  had  not  finished  three 
before  the  majority  leader 
without  any  adjectives  and  in 
sentences  that  he  thought  it  v 
idea  and  that  it  was  going  to 
bill.  That  locked  It  up  in  a 

The  overwhelming  acceptanjce 
House.  I  think,  confirms  the 
legislative  good  sense  of  the 
leader  and  the  very  clear 
a  goal  of  his  for  many  year 
achieved. 

I  know  that  history  will 
things    that    the    majority 
achieved.  My  hunch  is  that 
of  the  polls  to  the  18-,  19 
old  Americans  will  be  very 
top.  if  not  at  the  top  of  that 

Mr.  PROXMraE.  Mr.  Pres 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMERE.  Mr. 
the  distinguished  senior 
Michigan  in  saying  that  I 
pay  my  respects  to  the  maj 
who  once  again  hsis  shown  his 
ing  leadership. 

He  has  taken  a  position 
Senators  disagreed  with  from 
point  of  strateg5'.  We  agreed 
standpoint  of  substance,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  strategy 

The  distinguished  majority 
almost  alone  in  his  view 
the  way  to  accomplish  the 
opposed  by  the  President  of 
States  and  by  many  Senators 
with  his  views  from  the  s 
substance. 

I  think  this  is  another  exa 
very  effective  our  majority 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Preside!^ 
Senator  from  Colorado  y^eld? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr. 
to  the  distinguished  senior 
New  York  without  losing  my 
floor. 

The     PRESIDING 
ScHWEiKER ' .  The  Senator  f roi^ 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President 
ciate  the   role  of   the 
We  love  him  and  all  join  in 
ing  him. 

The  Senate  acted  in  a  very 
like  way  at  a  very  dangerous 
history,  especially  as  to  the 
19-,   and  20-year-olds   In 
government — let  alone  our 
I  hope  very  much  the  I 
It  o4r  way  and  that  this  refonp 
about  as  expeditiously  as  the 
it  to  come  about,  rather 
stitutional  amendment. 

I  hope,  and  aU  Senators 
the  measure  hope  very  much 
President  will  sign  it  and 
so  that  we  will  have  this 
In  dealing  with  the  youth  of 
and  the  deep  feelings  they 
respect  ot  our  Government 
operates. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
in  the  sentiments  expressed  about  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  of  the  ballot 
to  those  18,  19.  and  20.  The  action  of  the 
House  today  in  adopting  the  proposal 
will  live,  in  my  judgment,  as  one  of  the 
truly  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
century.  The  vote  on  this  matter  both 
here  in  the  Senate  some  months  ago  and 
in  the  House  today  says  clearly  and  with 
no  equivocation  that  young  people  not 
only  have  earned  the  right  to  vote  but 
that  they  are  capable  and  qualified -m 
every  respect  to  exercise  that  respon- 
sibility. In  short,  it  was  a  vote  of  faith 
in  yoimg  people.  I  hope  it  is  received  as 
such. 

I  would  only  add  that  the  full  meas- 
ure of  credit  for  this  singular  achieve- 
ment goes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  <Mr.  Mansfield),  the 
majority  leader.  I  might  say  that  he  ably 
and  singlehandedly  steered  the  matter 
through  the  Senate  in  the  face  even  of 
some  questions  raised  by  the  proponents 
-of  the  voting  rights  measure.  Indeed,  it 
would  appear  that  the  jeopardy  that  was 
thought  to  be  created  by  the  addition  of 
this  amendment  to  the  voting  rights 
extension  was  totally  unfounded.  It 
would  appear  that  it  was  the  18-year-old 
proposition  that  carried  the  underlying 
bill  through  to  its  ultimate  success.  The 
majority  leader  may  take  full  credit  for 
proceeding  in  this  fashion. 

If  ever  it  is  proper  to  append  for  pos- 
terity the  name  of  any  one  man  to  a  par- 
ticular law,  I  would  think  this  law  meets 
the  test.  Henceforth,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  measure  granting  the  right 
to  vote  to  those  18,  19,  and  20  will  be 
referred  to  as  the  Mansfield  law.  It  is  an 
appelation  that  is  richly  deserved. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  going  to  get  into  a  colloquy  on  vot- 
ing rights.  I  might  as  well  sit  down  and 

yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate?  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Pastore  rule  apply  until  3:30 
p.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Pas- 
tore  rule  expired  at  2:15  p.m.  because 
bills  on  the  calendar  were  passed  at  11 :  15 

this  morning.      

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

yielded  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  COMMENDS 
SENATOR  MANSPIELEV— ASSOCI- 
ATES HIMSELF  WITH  HOPE  THAT 
VOTE  CAN  BE  GIVEN  SOON  TO 
18- YEAR-OLDS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  too, 
am  gratified  by  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  1942,  I  fli-st  offered  a  constitutional 


amendment  for  18-,  19-.  and  20-year- 
olds  to  become  a  part  of  the  voting  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

A  similar  amendment,  at  the  time  we 
acted  in  the  Senate  by  the  statute  ap- 
proach, had  the  cosponsorship  of  73 
Senators.  We  also  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Senators  within  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  ^Judijiary 
to  report  that  constitutional  alfiend- 
ment;  and  we  also  have  a  majority  with- 
in the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  itself 
to  report  such  an  amendment. 

I  join  In  the  commendation  and  com- 
pliments to  our  majority  leader  «Mr. 
Mansfield)  and  others  who  have  worked 
over  a  period  of  years  in  crusading  for 
this  vital  result— the  hoped  for  use  of  the 
ballot  by  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-old  youth 
in  our  elective  voting  process. 

We  rejoice  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
lowering  the  voting  age  in  all  elections 
to  18.  This  is  a  victory  for  all  of  us. 
It  brings  us  one  step  closer  to  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  enfranchising  18-,  19-, 
and  20-year-old  Americans.  Such  an  ad- 
dition to  our  electorate  is  long  overdue. 
The  youth  of  our  Nation  are  too  much 
in  the  mainstream  of  our  country  to  be 
denied  the  right  of  full  citizenship— the 
ballot. 

Mr.  President,  I  began  my  efforts,  as 
I  have  said,  in  support  of  the  18-year-old 
voting  28  years  ago  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Today,  June  17,  1970,  the 
Congress  has  given  official  approval  to 
18-year-old  voting.  After  so  many  years 
it  is  exciting  to  witness  the  adoption  of 
this  proposal. 

The  final  battle  has  not  yet  been  won 
because  the  President  must  sign  the 
measure  and  the  statutory  method  of 
lowering  the  voting  age  must  be  tested 
in  the  courts.  However,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  now  on  record  in 
support  of  such  a  change.  It  Is  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  we  extend  full  citi- 
zenship rights  to  Americans  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that  I  am 
thrilled  to  have  been  associated  in  this 
viUl  effort  to  bring  tliis  fine  segment 
of  our  populaUon  into  the  electoral 
process. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  who  is  necessarily 
absent  from  the  Senate  today,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  re- 
leased by  him  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  Senator  Kennedy  relative 
to  the  approval  of  voting  rights  for 
Americans  18,  19,  and  20  years  of  age. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Kennedy  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

Senatob  Kinnsdt  Pbaisis  Hodsi  Action  in 
Passing  Votino  Rights  Act  and  18  Yea« 
Old  Vote  P«ovision  ^ 

The  House  of  Representatives  deserves  the 
highest  praise  for  their  action  today  In  pass- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The  subsUntlal 
majority  by  which  the  blU  was  approved  la 
a  magnificent  response  by  the  House  to  the 
call  of  millions  of  young  and  black  Americana 
for  a  voice  In  the  political  process  of  the 
nation.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  Is  the 
greatest  single  piece  of  civil  rights  legislatloa 
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m  our  history.  The  five-year  extension  of  the 
Act,  passed  today  Is  amply  Justified  by  the 
remarlcable  record  of  new  registration  and 
voter  participation  already  achieved  under 
the  Act.  Only  by  extending  the  Act  can  we 
cement  the  gains  we  have  made  and  secure 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  countless  citizens 
who  have  not  yet  received  its  benefit. 

Equally  important,  the  bill's  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  millions  of  18.  19  and  20 
year  olds  Is  a  major  vote  of  confidence  In 
American  youth.  It  is  the  most  significant 
action  taken  by  the  nation  in  fifty  years  to 
broaden  the  base  of  American  democracy  for 
our  citizens. 

AU  of  us  are  aware  that  in  these  past  few 
months,  as  perhaps  never  before,  the  na- 
tion's youth  have  been  on  trial  before  the 
American  people.  Today's  vote  by  the  House 
Is  a  solid  and  well-deserved  vindication  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  have  demonstrated  their  desire  to 
work  peacefully  within  the  system,  who  have 
rejected  the  path  of  the  bi.ck  and  the  bomb 
In  favor  of  channeling  their  energy  and  com- 
mitment Into  the  traditional  framework  of 
American  democracy  and  peaceful  change. 
The  youth  of  America  are  the  only  future 
we  have,  and  they  have  earned  the  right  to 
participate  In  the  most  basic  right  of  our 
society — the  right  to  vote. 

Today's  historic  vote  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  well  be  the  hlghwater  mark 
of  the  leglslaUve  record  of  the  81st  Congress. 
In  many  respects,  the  successful  passage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
effective  leadership  of  Speaker  John  McCor- 
mack,  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert,  and 
Chairman  Emanuel  Celler  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  together  with  the  strong 
bipartisan  support  of  Congressman  John  An- 
derson, Chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference. 

The  action  by  the  Hous<-.  however,  is  more 
than  a  personal  victory.  It  is  a  victory  for 
every  American,  and  another  Important  mile- 
stone in  our  long  march  toward  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  democracy  for  all  our  people. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  4249)  to  ex- 
tend the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  with 
respect  to  the  discriminatory  use  of  tests 
and  devices. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 

H.R.  5554.  An  act  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  and 

H.R.  14810.  An  act  to  amend  section  2(3) 
and  section  Bc(6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Aot,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  so  as  to 
authorize  production  research  under  mar- 
keting agreement  and  order  programs. 


POWERS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  IN  THE 
ROLE  OF  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  received  many  scores  of 
communications  from  scholars  express- 
ing their  support  for  the  President's 
position  In  the  current  debate  over  the 
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powers  of  the  President  in  the  role  of 
Commander  in  Chief. 

These  communications  have  come 
from  every  section  of  the  Nation.  They 
have  been  high-level  contributions,  con- 
taining the  best  judgments  of  reflective 
men  who  are  very  anxious  to  rebut  the 
arguments  currently  being  used  by  those 
attacking  the  President's  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

I  have  just  received  an  exceptionally 
impressive  commimication.  It  comes  to 
me  from  Prof.  Stefan  T.  Possony, 
and — thus  far — it  is  a  memorandum  six 
chapters  long.  I  say  it  is  six  chapters 
long  "thus  far"  because.  Professor  Pos- 
sony tells  me,  there  is  more  to  come.  He 
has  been  considerate  enough,  and  public 
spirited  enough  to  mail  to  me  the  first 
installments  in  his  comprehensive  study, 
even  before  the  final  chapters  are  com- 
pleted. 

The  subject  of  Professor  Possony's 
memorandum  is  the  subject  of  the  cur- 
rent debate.  That  is,  it  concerns  the 
myriad  issues  relating  to  the  question  of 
the  President's  powers  and  duties  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

What  is  especially  remarkable  and 
commendable  about  Professor  Possony's 
work  is  its  timeliness.  He  has  responded 
to  fast-breaking  events  with  astonish- 
ing speed.  And  he  has  done  so  wiUiout 
sacrificing  substance  to  speed.  In  fact, 
this  work  fully  reflects  the  learning  and 
practical  wisdom  that  have  made  Pro- 
fessor Possony  one  of  the  world's  most 
respected  students  of  international 
affairs. 

Professor  Possony  has  mastered  the 
rare  art  of  bringing  high  scholarship  to 
bear  effectively  on  practical  problems. 
His  work — ^his  career — is  living  proof 
that  reflective  men  can  address  them- 
selves to  the  problems  of  the  world  with- 
out either  misleading  the  public  or  dilut- 
ing the  excellence  of  their  scholarship. 
I  hardly  need  emphasize  the  fact  that 
such  proof  is  rare  enough  In  these  days 
when  academic  institutions  seem  given 
over  to  the  dissemination  of  the  most 
implausible  exhortations. 

The  title  of  Professor  Possony's  mem- 
orandum is  "Indochina  and  American 
Security."  The  titles  of  the  first  two 
chapters  are  "Congress  and  Consensus" 
and  "Congress  and  Presidency." 

Professor  Possony  is  convinced  that, 
while  Congress  seems  bent  on  taking  up 
the  duties  properly  belonging  to  the 
President,  it  might  better  attend  to  the 
honorable — and,  in  recent  years,  ne- 
glected— task  of  building  a  viable  na- 
tional consensus.  That  we  are  much  in 
need  of  such  constructive  and  creative 
consensus  formation  is  proven,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Possony,  by  the  emo- 
tionalism that  convulsed  some  elements 
of  the  Nation  in  these  weeks  immediately 
following  the  President's  announcement 
regarding  Cambodia.  Professor  Possony 
says  this: 

One  month  after  President  Nlxons  an- 
nouncement on  Cambodia,  which  shocked 
the  United  States,  the  country  Is  still  stand- 
ing and  functioning;  and  the  facts  of  inter- 
national life  are  still  unchanged.  Political 
rhetoric  didn't  scale  any  higher  peaks  be- 
cause there  weren't  any  to  climb,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  getting  to  the  top  of 
still  another  Mount  Everest  no  longer  was 


an  achievement  because  all  the  Oaurlsank- 
ars,  Chlmborazos,  and  Kilimandjaros  of  po- 
litical emotion  already  were  occupied.  Hence 
the  speech  makers  had  no  choice  but  to 
crawl  back  into  the  valleys  of  fact  and  real- 
ism. No  one  was  going  to  Impeach  the  Presi- 
dent. The  radical  students  were  not  gaining 
the  upper  hand  over  the  moderates.  The  es- 
tablishment, whatever  It  is,  was  not  going  to 
l>e  smashed.  The  Chinese  were  not  entering 
the  war.  The  danger  of  nuclear  confronta- 
tion had  not  increased  by  a  quantum  jump. 
Even  the  American  economy  was  not  return- 
ing to  1932.  We  were  not  back  to  normal, 
but  the  country  was  beginning  to  realize 
that  there  had  been  irrational  over-reaction. 

Professor  Possony  does  not  think  we 
should  be  self-satisfied  just  because  the 
American  system  survived  the  emotional 
excesses  of  the  minority  reaction  to  the 
President's  decision  to  attack  the  sanc- 
tuaries along  the  Cambodia-South  Viet- 
nam border.  As  Professor  Possony  un- 
derstands, a  substantial  majority  of 
Americans  agree  that  the  President's  de- 
cision was  tactically  sound,  and  well 
within  his  constitutional  powers  to 
make.  But  he  also  understands  that  real 
and  serious  differences  divide  the  Na- 
tion, and  his  analysis  is  worth  ponder- 
ing. He  put  it  this  way: 

The  optimist  can  argue  that  the  Ameri- 
can political  system  was  proving  its  resili- 
ence, flexlbUity,  and  endurance.  But  since 
we  are  living  In  the  midst  of  an  unprece- 
dented world  crisis — unprecedented  In  terms 
of  Its  duration  and  Its  dangers — and  since 
this  conflict  is  becoming  Increasingly  more 
difficult  and  costly,  perhaps  we  should  rec- 
ognize that,  at  this  Juncture,  we  are  not  very 
well  prepared  to  confront  severe  challenges. 
The  brutal  fact  Is  that  the  nation  does  not 
understand  Its  predicaments,  does  not  com- 
prehend its  government's  strategy,  and  is 
uncertain  how  and  even  why  we  must  face 
up  to  aggression,  terror,  and  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship. Political  oratory  has  built  a 
dreamworld  of  Instant,  Just  and  durable 
peace.  Intrusions  upon  hopes  and  encoun- 
ters with  reality  have  unsettling  psychologi- 
cal effects.  Hence  our  national  responses 
have  become  ineffectual. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  country  Is  divided, 
but  not  primarily  into  regions  and  religions, 
and  not  In  classes  and  races.  Prom  the  point 
of  view  of  foreign  policy,  the  divisions  are 
essentially  of  an  Intellectual,  psychological 
and  political  nature. 

There  Is  a  group  which  Is  aware  of  the  In- 
ternational conflict.  Its  Impact  upon  Amer- 
ican life  and  free  institutions  elsewhere  and 
the  difficulty  of  ending  this  conflict.  This 
group  displays  conflict-awareness  and  Is  sen- 
sitive to  the  growing  inter-dependence  of  na- 
tions and  national  Independencies,  the  con- 
filct-aware  group  Is  divided  rather  sharply 
from  a  group  which  minimizes,  or  even  de- 
nies, the  facts  and  the  slgiilflcance  of  the 
current  conflict.  However,  the  group  which 
Ignores  external  conflict  Is  Impressed  by  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  Internally;  a  sub- 
group believes  that  Internal  tasks  may  have 
to  be  solved  through  Internal  conflict. 

Professor  Possony  postulates  that  there 
are  two  important  and  opposing  groups 
in  America.  There  are  persons  he  de- 
scribes as  "conflict-aware."  These  per- 
sons are  sensitive  to  the  various  dangers 
and  challenges  facing  us.  The  second 
group  is  one  given  over  to  "conflict  de- 
nial." Persons  in  this  group  tend  to  play 
down  the  importance  of  international 
conflict.  But.  as  Professor  Possony  notes, 
members  of  this  group,  ironically,  seem 
quite  ready  to  accept  the  use  of  conflict 
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in  Internal  affairs.  As  Profess4>r 
says: 

Within    this    broad    division 
awareness  and  conflict-denial, 
groups  are  susceptible  to  differeti 
propaganda.  Among  the  conflict 
pie.  some  are  Impressed  by  the 
by  China,  some  fear  nuclear 
subversion,  some  think  In  terms  oi 
United  States,  others  worry  aboi^ 
Asia,   some   deny   the   existence 
problems,  others  fear  American  s 
tton.  and  so  on  down  the  line 
ages  exist  within  the  conflict 
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It  is  Professor  Possony's 
that  our  weakened  national 
must  be  overcome  if  we  are 
rational  foreign  policy 
foreign  policy,  "national 
resxilt.  Professor  Possony  say 

The  pursuit  of  happiness  Is 
the  pursuit  of  rational  foreign 
tlonal   paralysis,    therefore,   tnu^ 
Individual  unhapplness.  Hence 
U    not    whether    Presidential 
gained  undue  ascendancy  over  t 
Congress,  or  whether  Congress 
operation  to  recapture  allegedly 
or   capture   power   It   never   heli  I 
question   ia  whether  Congress 
major  effort  to  overcome  disu 
Jorge  that  degree  of  national  tint 
need  if  we  leant  to  persevere  am  1 
eren  to  survive. 

This  task  Is  not  one  for 
alone.  The  Executive  and  the 
face   up    to   the   same   challengi 
primarily   a   task   for   Congress 
legislature  Is  the  only  forum 
ences  can  be  composed. 

Have  frustrations  affected 
an  extent  that  It  can  no  longer 
supreme  role  as  the  creator  of 
sensus?    Many    foreign    observ 
vlnced  that  the  American  phase 
tory  Is  drawing  to  a  close.  In 
Soviet    phase   would    be 
the  opposite  view:  the  present 
the  end  strengthen  our 
eminent.  But  I  have  observed 
four  E^iropean  parliaments  and 
frankly  that  the  symptoms  of 
mentary  Illness  are  visible. 
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Perhaps  one  reason  for 
Sony's  cautious  optimism  abiut 
ture  of  our  constitutional  balance 
conviction  that  we  have  been 
useful   and   substantial   debt  te 
Chamber  during  the  past  mofith 
dissents  from  much  of  what 
here.  He  explains  his  positio^ 

The  Senate  debate  of  May  1971 1 
to  be  a  refresher  course  In  constl  ;u tlonal 
Time  and  again  It  was  reiterate  1 
papers    received    from    Academe 
President  and  Congress  each  hafe 
sphere  of  responsibility   and   t 
separating  the  two  powers  is  poorly 
cated.   Generally   speaking 
the  shotfi  during  the  19th  century 
ing  the  20th  century,  except 
Administration   and    the    1920 
dent    made    the    decisions, 
posedly  failed  to  assert   Its  pr^rogatl 
foreign    policy    and    strategy 
New  York  Times  editorial  of 
recent  decades  were  marked  "by 
dominance — and  tragic  errors 

This   customary    Interpretatlcjn 
persuasive.  For  long  stretches 
gress  did  refuse  to  ratify  treaties , 
er  this  hampered  American  foreign 
arguable.    The    efficacy    of    trestles 
tremely    poor,    as    Laurence 
showed  in  his  The  Treaty  Trap 
Public   Affairs  Press.   1969) 
sponsored   by   the   Foreign   Poljcy 
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Institute.  The  United  States  effectively  pur- 
sued Its  "manifest  destiny',  and  it  was  not 
quite  as  isolationist  or  self-centered  as  Is 
commonly  believed.  For  example,  we  went 
after  pirates  (sea  guerrillas)  In  Africa,  we 
had  conflicts  and  settlements  with  Britain. 
Prance.  Spain,  and  Mexico,  we  proclaimed 
and  enforced  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the 
entire  western  hemisphere  (in  the  age  of  the 
sailboat!),  we  opened  Japan,  we  moved  into 
the  Philippines,  we  liberated  Cuba,  we  built 
the  Panama  Canal,  we  operated  in  China,  we 
supported  the  Russian  revolution  of  1905 
and  the  Chinese  revolution  of  1912.  and  we 
fought  in  France  and  Siberia.  The  Senate 
did  not  like  treaties,  perhaps  wisely  so. 
Nevertheless,  the  world  was  our  oyster  ex- 
cept that  before  1917  we  never  had  gone  to 
Europe. 

There  were  disputes  between  Congress  and 
the  Presidency  but.  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, there  was  not  a  single  case  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  regarded  mili- 
tary action  as  mandatory  and  was  unable  to 
order  it  because  he  lacked  Congressional 
support. 

On  the  subject  of  congressional  power, 
and  the  President's  need  for  latitude  and 
flexibility.  Professor  Possony  states  his 
case  cogently.  He  says  this: 

If  A  attacks  B,  and  the  U.S.  wants  to  help 
B  by  hitting  A,  then  Congress  must  support 
this  move:  but  it  need  not  notify  A.  If  the 
U.S.  must  move  rapidly,  the  President  has 
the  material  power  to  act,  yet  this  would 
be  unwise  if  Congress  U  opposed.  Neverthe- 
less, it  Is  the  President  who  determines  the 
danger  and  who  has  the  responsibility  to 
take  protective  measures.  He  must  act  on 
his  oath  and  he  must  anticipate  that  in  the 
end  Congress  will  support  his  Judgment. 

There  are  Infinite  variations  derived  from 
the  elementary  fact  that  the  President  Is  the 
recipient  of  warning  and  operational  Intel- 
ligence and  Is  able  to  act  with  the  requisite 
speed.  The  problem  Is  complicated  further 
by  the  secrecy  requirement.  The  President 
has  the  right  of  Initiative  and  therefore  pos- 
sesses the  stronger  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Professor  Pos- 
sony is  especially  useful  in  urging  us  to 
avoid  dogmatic  slumbers.  He  warns 
against  seeking  pat  formulas  with  which 
to  answer  hard  questions  about  how  to 
share  responsibilities  and  powers.  He 
says  this: 

The  elementary  requirement  is.  therefore, 
not  for  specific  Congressional  actions,  but  for 
the  type  of  action  which  fits  the  concrete 
situation  best.  The  constitutional  require- 
ment is  satisfied  If  President  and  Congress 
cooperate.  Without  Congressional  support, 
the  President  cannot  wage  a  prolonged  war, 
but  he  la  clearly  entitled  to  order  counter- 
actions and  reprisals  and  he  has  de  facto 
power  to  wage  short  wars.  To  deprive  him 
of  this  power  requires  the  transformation  of 
our  system  into  a  parliamentary  democracy. 

So  far  In  U.S.  history.  Congress  always  sup- 
ported the  operational  actions  which  the 
President,  In  his  capacity  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  took  to  protect  American  security  and 
fulfill  our  commitments.  Congress  did  not 
always  agree  with  Presidential  strategy  but  It 
never  had  any  sustained  ambition  to  assume 
command. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  coming  days  of 
our  important  debate,  I  intend  to  share 
with  the  Senate  subsequent  installments 
from  Professor  Possony's  illuminating 
memorandum.  Meanwhile,  so  that  all 
Senators  may  benefit  from  this  first  por- 
tion of  this  memorandum,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  two  chapters  I 
have  discussed  today  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  chapters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chapter  I 

CONGRESS    AND    CONSENSUS 

One  month  after  President  Nlxons  an- 
nouncement on  Cambodia,  which  shocked 
the  United  States,  the  country  Is  still  stand- 
ing and  functioning;  and  the  facts  of  inter- 
national life  are  still  unchanged.  Political 
rhetoric  didn't  scale  any  higher  peaks  be- 
cause there  weren't  any  to  climb,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  getting  to  the  top  of  still 
another  Mount  Everest  no  longer  was  an 
achievement  because  all  the  Gaurlsankars, 
Chimborazos.  and  Killmandjaros  of  political 
emotion  already  were  occupied.  Hence  the 
speech  makers  had  no  choice  but  to  crawl 
back  Into  the  valleys  of  fact  and  realism.  No 
one  was  going  to  Impeach  the  President.  The 
radical  students  were  not  gaining  the  upper 
hand  over  the  moderates.  The  establishment, 
whatever  it  is.  was  not  going  to  be  smashed. 
The  Chinese  were  not  entering  the  war.  The 
danger  of  nuclear  confrontation  had  not  in- 
creased by  a  quantum  Jump.  Even  the  Amer- 
ican economy  was  not  returning  to  1932.  We 
were  not  back  to  normal,  but  the  country 
was  beginning  to  realize  that  there  had  been 
Irrational  over-reaction. 

Accordingly.  Congressional  deliberations 
also  cooled.  The  legislative  initiatives  by 
some  Senators,  which  originally  were  de- 
signed as  reprimands  of  the  President,  grad- 
ually were  reinterpreted  by  their  promoters 
into  acts  of  support.  The  stranglehold  was 
transformed  Into  an  accolade,  and  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  was  not  stopped  but  was 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Its  Intended  conclu- 
sion. 

The  optimist  can  argue  that  the  American 
political  system  was  proving  its  resilience, 
flexibility,  and  endurance.  But  since  we  are 
living  In  the  midst  of  an  unprecedented  world 
crisis — unprecedented  in  terms  of  Its  dura- 
tion and  Its  dangers — and  since  this  conflict 
Is  becoming  increasingly  more  difficult  and 
costly,  perhaps  we  should  recognize  that,  at 
this  Juncture,  we  are  not  very  well  prepared 
to  confront  severe  challenges.  The  brutal  fact 
Is  that  the  nation  doe*  not  understand  Its 
predicaments,  does  not  comprehend  Its  gov- 
ernment's strategy,  and  Is  uncertain  how  and 
even  why  we  must  face  up  to  aggression 
terror,  and  totalitarian  dictatorship.  Political 
oratory  has  built  a  dresmiworld  of  instant. 
Just  and  durable  peace.  Intrusions  upon 
hopes  and  encounters  with  reality  have  un- 
settUng  psychological  effects.  Hence  our 
national  responses  have  become  Ineffectual. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  country  Is  divided, 
but  not  primarily  Into  regions  and  religions, 
and  not  In  classes  and  races.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  foreign  policy,  the  divisions  are 
essentially  of  an  Intellectual  psychological 
and  political  nature. 

There  Is  a  group  which  Is  aware  of  the  In- 
ternational conflict.  Its  Impact  upon  Amer- 
ican life  and  free  Institutions  elsewhere,  and 
the  difficulty  of  ending  this  conflict.  This 
group  displays  conflict-awareness  and  Is  sen- 
sitive to  the  growing  inter-dependence  of 
nations  and  national  independencies.  The 
conflict-aware  group  Is  divided  rather  sharp- 
ly from  a  group  which  minimizes,  or  even 
denies,  the  facts  and  the  significance  of  the 
current  conflict.  However,  the  group  which 
lgnore3  external  conflict  Is  impressed  by  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  internally;  a  sub- 
group believes  that  Internal  tasks  may  have 
to  be  solved  through  Internal  conflict. 

Within  this  broad  division  of  conflict- 
awareness  and  conflict-denial  various  sub- 
groups are  susceptible  to  different  types  of 
propaganda  Among  the  conflict-aware  people 
some  are  Impressed  by  the  USSR,  others  by 
China,  some  fear  nuclear  weapons,  others 
subversion,  some  think  In  terms  of  an  Iso- 
lated United  States,  others  worry  about  Eu- 
rope  or   Asia,   some   deny   the   existence   ri 
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Internal  problems,  others  fear  American  self- 
destruction,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Similar 
cleavages  exist  within  the  conflict-denial 
group. 

Such  vulnerabilities  to  fr.ignientary.  hence 
Improper,  arguments  are  rooted  In  personal 
experiences  and  psychological  conditions  but 
they  are  aggravated  by  the  complexity  of 
the  challenge.  Since  resources  are  scarce,  pri- 
orities must  be  selected.  Situations  change 
and  established  techniques  become  obsolete. 
Hence  policies  which,  to  .some  extent,  are 
contradictory  are  unavoidable  and  partial 
problems  are  stressed,  while  other  segments 
of  the  overall  problem  are  Ignored.  There  is  a 
chorus  of  special  pleaders — for  space,  for 
submarines,  for  NATO,  for  SEATO.  for  su- 
periority, for  convergence,  for  economic  co- 
operation, and  for  dozens  of  additional 
causes.  Since  each  pleader  sings  his  own 
melody,  there  Is  a  cacophony  of  sounds,  and 
harmony  is  not  achieved. 

Lack  of  intellectual  consensus  Is  In  part 
due  to  the  weakening  of  the  principles  or 
ground  rules  by  which  we  ordered  our  pol- 
icies during  the  past  200  years.  Many  groups, 
each  of  which  represents  a  legitimate  con- 
cern, discover  that  their  views  and  Interests 
are  slighted  or  disregarded.  As  a  result  na- 
tional unity  is  now  far  weaker  than  It  was 
during  the  best  periods  of  our  history.  In 
the  past,  we  always  managed  to  overcome 
Internal  strife  but  at  present  the  danger  is 
that  persistent  disunity  will  paralyze  us.  Nat- 
urally. If  we  are  unable  to  conduct  our  for- 
eign policy  effectively,  we  also  will  be  un- 
able to  avert  disaster  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  entire  Free  World. 

The  pursuit  of  happiness  is  predicated  on 
the  pursuit  of  rational  foreign  policy.  Na- 
tional paralysis,  therefore,  must  result  In 
Individual  unhapplness. 

Hence  the  question  Is  not  whether  Presi- 
dential powers  have  gained  undue  ascend- 
ancy over  the  powers  of  Congress,  or  whether 
Congress  can  start  an  operation  to  recaptiure 
allegedly  lost  power,  or  capture  power  it 
never  held.  The  question  is  whether  Congress 
will  make  a  major  effect  to  overcome  disunity 
and  reforge  that  degree  of  national  unity 
which  we  need  if  we  want  to  persevere  and 
prevail,  or  even  to  survive. 

This  task  is  not  one  for  Congress  to  solve 
alone.  The  Executive  and  the  Judiciary  must 
necessarily  face  up  to  the  same  challenge. 
But  It  Is  primarily  a  task  for  Congress  be- 
cause the  legislature  is  the  only  forum  where 
differences  can  be  composed. 

Have  frustrations  affected  Congress  to  such 
an  extent  that  It  can  no  longer  perform  its 
supreme  role  as  the  creator  of  national  con- 
sensus? Many  foreign  observers  are  con- 
vinced that  the  American  phase  of  world 
history  Is  drawing  to  a  close.  In  this  case, 
the  Soviet  pbase  would  be  beginning.  I  hold 
the  opposite  view:  the  present  crisis  will  In 
the  end  strengthen  our  representative  gov- 
ernment. But  I  have  observed  the  collapse 
of  four  European  parliaments  and  I  must 
say  frankly  that  the  symptoms  of  grave  par- 
liamentary illness  are  visible. 

Chapter  n 

CONGRESS  AND  PRESIDENCY 

The  Senate  debate  of  May  1970  turned  out 
to  be  a  refresher  course  In  constitutional 
law.  Time  and  again  It  was  re-lterat«d  In 
learned  papers  received  from  Academe  that 
the  President  and  Congress  each  have  their 
own  sphere  of  responsibility  and  that  the 
line  separating  the  two  powers  Is  poorly 
demarcated.  Generally  speaking.  Congress 
called  the  shots  during  the  19th  century, 
while  during  the  20th  century,  except  for 
the  Taft  Administration  and  the  1920's, 
the  President  made  the  decisions.  Congress 
supposedly  failed  to  assert  Its  prerogatives 
In  forelg:n  policy  and  strategy.  Hence,  as  a 
New  York  Times  edltorUl  of  May  14  put  It, 
recent  decades  were  marked  "by  presidential 
dominance — and  tragic  errors." 


This  customary  interpretation  Is  hardly 
persuasive.  For  long  stretches  of  time  Con- 
gress did  refuse  to  ratify  treaties,  but  wheth- 
er this  hampered  American  foreign  policy 
Is  arguable.  The  efficacy  of  treaties  Is  ex- 
tremely poor,  as  Laurence  W.  Bellenson 
showed  In  his  The  Treaty  Trap  (Washington, 
PubUc  Affairs  Press,  1969).  This  book  was 
sponsored  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute.  The  United  States  effectively  pur- 
sued its  "manifest  destiny,"  and  it  was  not 
quite  as  isolationist  or  self-centered  as  is 
commonly  believed.  For  example,  we  went 
after  pirates  (sea  guerrillas)  In  Africa,  we 
had  conflicts  and  settlements  with  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  Mexico,  we  proclaimed 
and  enforced  the  Monroe  doctrine  for  the 
entire  western  hemisphere  (in  the  age  of 
the  sailboat!),  we  opened  Japan,  we  moved 
into  the  Philippines,  we  liberated  Cuba, 
we  built  the  Panama  Canal,  we  operated  in 
China,  we  supported  the  Russian  revolution 
of  1905  and  the  Chinese  revolution  of  1912, 
and  we  fought  In  France  and  Siberia.  The 
Senate  did  no\  like  treaties,  perhaps  wisely 
so.  Nevertheless,  the  world  was  our  oyster 
except  that  before  1917  we  never  had  gone 
to  Europe. 

There  were  disputes  between  Congress  and 
the  Presidency  but,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, there  was  not  a  single  case  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  regarded 
military  action  as  mandatory  and  was  un- 
able to  order  it  because  he  lacked  Con- 
gressional supp>ort. 

It  has  been  argued  that  President  Polk 
tricked  the  United  States  into  war  with 
Mexico,  while  Congress,  against  Presidential 
opposition,  forced  the  country  into  war  with 
Spain.  Because  he  lacked  Congressional  sup- 
port and  popular  consensvis.  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  Is  said  to  have  provoked 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  Tonkin  Resolution  also  Is 
based  upon  error  or  fabrication. 

There  is  not  much  legal  substance  to  such 
findings.  The  constitutionality  of  the  vari- 
ous steps  which  led  to  American  military  ac- 
tions is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  not 
Judicial  Judgment.  Military  operations  are 
necessarily  started  In  response  to  an  outrage 
the  exact  nature  of  which  cannot  be  known 
at  the  moment  of  decision  but  possibly  may 
be  determined  years  later  through  painstak- 
ing research.  The  policy-maker  cannot  have 
the  knowledge  the  historian  has  100  years 
later — and  vice  versa. 

Suppose  the  Incident  In  Tonkin  Bay  had 
happened  five  years  earlier  or  400  miles  far- 
ther down  and  suppose  real  damage  had  been 
done  to  an  American  ship:  there  would  not 
have  been  a  Tonkin  Resolution.  Why  not? 
Because  the  overall  situation  would  have 
been  different,  becaiise  no  one  would  have 
perceived  aggression  or  aggressive  intent,  and 
because  no  one  would  have  anticipated  seri- 
ous trouble.  The  Tonkin  Resolution  was 
promulgated  because  Congress,  together  with 
the  Executive,  felt  It  necessary  to  warn  Hanoi 
and  because  they  wanted  to  forestall  confilct. 
The  naval  event  which  triggered  the  Resolu- 
tion was  Incidental. 

The  relations  between  the  Presidency  and 
Congress  Involve  mutual  arm  twisting.  But 
once  we  disregard  inevitable  political  clashes. 
Congress  and  Presidents  always  worked  to- 
gether In  handling  the  strategic  challenges 
confronting  the  U.S.  There  was,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  major  exception  to  this  rule. 

This  cooperation  was  accomplished,  not  by 
a  single  and  standardized  procedure,  but 
flexibly.  The  precise  procedural  solution  that 
was  applied  In  each  concrete  case  was  related 
to  the  situation.  In  most  cases,  the  Presi- 
dent necessarily  took  the  Initiative,  and  In 
one  way  or  the  other  Congress  supported  the 
President.  In  still  other  Instances,  Congress 
exerted  pressure.  Sometimes  the  President 
had  It  aU  his  own  way.  More  often  there 
were  compromises  or  mergers  between  differ- 
ent concepts. 

The  specific  method  by  which  Congress 


"declared"  war  varied  greatly.  Congressional 
declarations  that  military  action  ordered  by 
the  President  at  his  discretion  would  be  sup- 
ported, were  h>TX>thetlcal  in  nature  and  some 
of  those  were  never  acted  upon  because  the 
expected  crisis  did  not  eventuate.  In  other 
instances.  In  order  to  keep  the  conflict  on  a 
low  level  and  facilitate  Its  early  liquidation. 
It  was  considered  prudent  to  avoid  a  for- 
mal "declaration  of  war".  Such  a  formal  dec- 
laration Includes  notification  to  the  oppo- 
nent that  as  of  a  given  time  a  state  of  war 
will  exist,  but  such  notifications  have  been 
rare  and  they  are  not  always  feasible. 

The  Constitution  does  not  prescribe  the 
form  in  which  war  Is  to  be  declared. 

The  rule  that  war  should  be  declared  nec- 
essarily applies  to  the  initiative  state  and 
not  to  the  d/efender.  The  attacked  state  need 
not  declare  war  because  the  war  already  was 
declared  or  initiated.  A  declaration  by  Con- 
gress to  the  effect  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
or  has  existed,  means  essentially  that  the 
U.S.  claims  belligerent  rights  and  that  t>eace 
must  be  re-Instituted  by  agreement  or  for- 
mal peace  treaty;  otherwise  such  a  declara- 
tion has  mainly  domestic  consequences. 

If  A  attacks  B,  and  the  U.S.  wants  to  help 
B  by  hitting  A.  then  Congress  must  support 
this  move;  but  It  need  not  notify  A.  If  the 
U.S.  must  move  rapidly,  the  President  has 
the  material  power  to  act,  yet  this  would  be 
luiwlse  If  Congress  la  opposed.  Nevertheless, 
It  Is  the  President  who  determines  the  danger 
and  who  has  the  responsibility  to  take  pro- 
tective measures.  He  must  act  on  his  oath 
and  he  mvist  anticipate  that  in  the  end  Con- 
gress will  support  his  Judgment. 

There  are  Infinite  variations  derived  from 
the  elementary  fact  that  the  President  is 
the  recipient  of  warning  and  operational  in- 
telligence and  Is  able  to  act  with  the  requi- 
site speed.  The  problem  Is  complicated  fur- 
ther by  the  secrecy  requirement.  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  right  of  Initiative  and  there- 
fore possesses  the  stronger  power. 

This  problem  may  appear  to  be  insoluble, 
except  that  the  President  usually  Is  able  to 
count  on  having  the  majority  of  the  vote 
and  to  secure  authorization  beforehand,  e.g. 
the  Tonkin  Resolution.  Congress  cannot  ef- 
fectively oppose  the  President  before  the 
money  runs  out;  and  even  after  that  hiatus, 
the  President  has  enormous  legal,  political, 
and  material  resources  available  to  make  his 
decisions  stick. 

The  elementary  requirement  is,  therefore, 
not  for  specific  Congressional  actions,  but  for 
the  type  of  action  which  fits  the  concrete 
situation  best.  The  constitutional  require- 
ment Is  satisfied  IX  President  and  Congress 
cooperate.  Without  Congressional  support, 
the  President  cannot  wage  a  prolonged  war. 
but  he  Is  clearly  entitled  to  order  counter- 
actions and  reprisals,  and  he  has  de  facto 
power  to  wage  short  wars.  To  deprive  him  of 
this  power  requires  the  transformation  of 
our  system  into  a  parliamentary  democracy. 

So  far  In  U.S.  history.  Congress  always  sup- 
ported the  operational  actions  which  the 
President.  In  his  capacity  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  took  to  protect  American  security  and 
fulfill  our  commitments.  Congress  did  not 
always  agree  vi'lth  Presidential  strategy  but 
It  never  bad  any  sustained  ambition  to  as- 
sume command. 

In  view  of  this  historical  "togetherness", 
why  does  there  appear  to  be  a  current  cleav- 
age between  the  President  and  a  (airly  large 
number  of  Senators?  The  opposition  to  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam  arises  from  the  convic- 
tion that  the  communist  aggression  in  South- 
east Asia  does  not  pose  a  real  threat  to  Amer- 
ican security;  that  U.S.  strategy  has  been  a 
failure  and  will  continue  to  fall;  that  the 
costs  of  the  conflict  are  out  of  proportion 
to  any  possible  gain;  and  that  the  war  lacks 
public  support,  hence  If  It  Is  continued,  it 
will  aggravate  to  internal  divisions  within 
the  United  States. 

The  specific  legislative  difficulty  Is  due  to 
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the  fact  that  several  Senators 
mind  on  some  as{>ects  of  the 
change  was  induced,  to  a  large 
public  reaction  to  the  U.S.  mov 
bodla.'  However,  there  also  was 
action  that  the  President  had 
war  for  which  he  should  have 
gressional  approval. 

American  forces  became  inv 
chma  in  a  perfectly  legal  and 
manner,    not    by    unilateral 
Presidential  actions.  President 
intend  to  start  a  new  war  and 
least  in  his  mind,  ample  autho 
Cambodian  initiative.  Not  surpri»i 
gress  failed  to  challenge  him  on 
Senator  Church  stated  specifical  1 
sponsors  of  the  Church-Cooper 
never    made    the    argument    tha  t 
American  troops  in  Cambodia 
went  beyond  his  powers  or  v 
sional  power  to  declare  war. 

Hence  the  current  problem  Is 
opponents  of  the  war  have  the 
gress   may    move   to   rescind    t 
under  which  the  Vietnam  war 
ducted. 

The   problem   U   not   that   we 
fighting   an   Illegal   war — since 
ready  lasts  five  years,  this  wou 
infeasible.    Neither    Is    It    the 
Congress  did  not  support  the 
did   not   declare   war   against    t 
(who  don't  exist  as  a  recognize  1 
against  North  Vietnam   (such  a 
have  activated  the  mutual  sec 
of  the  conununist  bloc ) . 

The  problem  is  that  Congress 
withdraw   its  support   and  may 
■un-declare"  the  war. 

Such  an  attempt  would  be  w 
edent. 
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THE  VOTING  RIGHTS 


Mr.    ALLEN.    Mr.    President,    while 


pleasure  and  satisfaction  art 


pressed  by  Senators  with  res  ject  to  the 


action  by  the  other  body  on 


Rights  Act  and  on  the  provision  of  18 


year-old  voting  by  statute,  I 
would  be  derelict  in  my  duty 


express  displeasure  and   dissatisfaction 


at  the  passage  of  both  phases 


The  section  of  the  bill  reducing  the 
voting  age  to  18  by  statute  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Alabama,  clearly  unconstiti  tional  be- 
cause in  at  least  five  places  i  i  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  its  amendiients  it  is 
clearly  indicated  either  that  the  States 
have  the  authority  to  set  the  voting  age 
or  that  21  years  is  the  voting  age  ap- 


proved by  the  Constitution.  I 


ators  to  article  I.  section  2,  cf  the  Con- 
stitution; to  article  II.  secticn  I,  of  the 
Constitution:  and  to  the  lOtl' ,  14th,  and 
17th  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

While  we  are  talking  abou  the  possi- 
bility or  the  question  of  wiether  the 
President  migut  see  fit  to  approve  the 
bill,  because  he  has  expresset  1  the  opin- 
ion that  this  subject  should  be  covered 
by  a  constitutional  amendment,  I  think 
we  are  Igiiorlng  the  almost  certain  strik- 
ing down  of  this  act  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  think  that  unquestionably  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will 
strike  down  this  effort  to  lovaer  the  vot- 
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of  the  Government.  So  tlae  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  certainly  takes  no 
pleasure  and  derives  no  satisfaction  from 
the  action  of  the  House  in  this  regard. 

Coming  at  this  critical  time,  a  lower- 
ing of  the  voting  age  to  18  should  not  be 
other  than  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, because  that  would  give  the  States 
themselves,  which  have  the  right  to  set 
the  age,  the  opportunity  to  say  whether 
or  not  tliey  want  to  relinquish  tliat 
right.  If  the  State  legislatures,  or  38  of 
them,  are  willing  to  reduce  the  voting 
age  to  18,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  feel  that  the  Constitution 
was  being  complied  with,  if  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  were  submitted  to 
them  and  the  States  approved  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  that  effect. 

But  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  by 
statute  is  absolutely  unauthorized  under 
the  Constitution.  We  will  live  to  see  the 
day  when  we  will  regret  having  held  out 
this  light  of  hope  to  young  people  and 
then  having  it  snatched  away  from  them. 
It  would  have  been  much  better,  much 
more  constructive,  if  we  had  taken  the 
position  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  required:  that  these  privileges 
do  not  come  easily:  that  they  must  be 
done  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution: that  the  Constitution  must  be 
changed:  and  that  we  should  not  try  to 
take  unauthorized  shortcuts. 

So.  I  predict  the  throwing  out  of  this 
statute  by  the  Supreme  Court,  when  the 
statute  reaches  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
test  suit. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes:  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  he  shares  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
House  having  passed  a  bill  granting  to 
18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote  by  a  statu- 
tory method  does  not  prove  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  no  higher  standing  in  the 
House  than  it  does  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  that  would  seem  to 
be  indicated.  I  should  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
whether  there  was  not  a  total  lack  of  any 
judicisd  opinion  even  Intimating  that 
Congress  had  the  power  to  offer  the  vote 
to  18-year-olds  by  statute  rather  than 
by  constitutional  amendment  prior  to  the 
handing  down  of  the  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Katzen- 
bach  against  Morgan. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
whether  that  case  did  not  In  essence  hold 
that  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment, 
which  merely  gave  Congress  the  power 
to  enact  legislation  appropriate  to  en- 
forcing the  other  provisions  of  the  14th 
amendment,  empowered  Congress  to  pass 
a  Federal  law  nullifying  State  laws 
which  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
first  section  of  the  14th  amendment  and 
which  Congress  was  forbidden  to  pass  by 
the  five  sections  of  the  Constitution  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
called  attention  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 


Alabama  if  he  does  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  tliat 
holding  was  based  upon  the  strange 
theory  that  Congress  had  the  power  to 
usurp  the  authority  of  the  States  to  adopt 
congressional  legislation  which  would 
nullify  State  legislation  in  the  very  areas 
of  our  life  in  which  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly confers  the  power  to  legislate 
upon  the  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  certainly  share  that 
belief  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if,  prior  to  the  case  of  Katzen- 
bach  against  Morgan,  it  was  not  held 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  a  harmonious  document,  and 
that  every  clause  in  it  should  be  inter- 
preted so  as  to  give  it  its  total  effect. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  Katzenbach  against  Morgan 
was  not  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a 
set  of  mutually  repugnant  provisions  of 
unequal  dignity,  and  that,  by  using  one 
provision.  Congress  can  nullify  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  this 
final  question:  If  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  in  Katzenbach  against 
Morgan  is  granted,  would  it  not  nullify 
the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  the 
Poimding  Fathers  had  in  mind  when 
they  drafted  and  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  it  is  entirely  logi- 
cal to  reach  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  if  that 
position  be  sound,  the  Constitution  is 
veritably  a  ghost  out  of  our  past,  which 
has  no  present  vitality  whatever? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  ask 
the  Senator  further  if  the  passage  of  this 
statute  and  its  signing  into  law  by  the 
President  will  not  place  in  Jeopardy  and 
imcertainty,  and  subject  to  Utigation. 
every  elective  office  in  both  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  throughout  our 
land. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  think  that  Congress  has  at- 
tained a  remarkable  achievement  by 
passing  a  law  which  will  place  in  jeop- 
ardy the  title  to  every  oflQce,  both  Fed- 
eral and  State,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  it  is  a  remarkable 
law,  but  the  Senator  from  Alabama  does 
not  believe  it  is  a  wise  law.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  Congress  has  passed 
any  such  law;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  pointed 
out.  this  lowering  of  the  voting  age  to 
18  by  statute  may  well  place  in  jeopardy 
every  election  held  imder  the  authority 
of  the  States  or  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment after  the  effective  date  of  the  act; 
and,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  re- 
calls, the  act  is  to  be  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971.  So  it  would  be  impossible, 
prior  to  the  first  of  January  1971,  even 
to  put  in  motion  a  court  proceeding  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  voting  age  to  18. 
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We  all  have  observed  how  slowly  the 
wheels  of  the  Federal  judiciary  grind  on 
occasion.  We  have  no  assurance  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  hand  down  a 
decision  in  the  matter  of  the  reduction 
of  the  voting  age  to  18  until  after  many 
elections  have  been  held  In  this  coun- 
try. I  point  out  that  this  18-year-old  vot- 
ing requirement  applies  to  all  elections, 
whether  municipal.  State,  or  Federal- 
elections  for  all  offices  from  constable 
up  to  Senator  and  Representative,  in- 
cluding the  offices  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  themselves. 

So  if,  in  response  to  this  statute,  some 
5  million  or  more  young  people  register, 
and  then  the  1972  presidential  election 
is  held— and  I  use  this  example  because 
that  is  an  election  In  which  all  of  us  are 
very  much  Interested,  both  as  citizens 
and  as  public  officials,  though  there  will 
doubtless  be  dozens  of  elections  held  In 
1971  and  1972  prior  to  the  November 
election — suppose  that,  after  some  5  mil- 
lion yoimg  people  have  voted  In  the  pres- 
idential election  of  1972.  the  Supreme 
Court  holds  that  this  reduction  of  the 
voting  age  by  statute  to  18  is  imconstl- 
tutlonal,  and  that  every  single  one  of 
those  votes  was  illegally  cast.  Suppose 
the  election  were  even  fairly  close — and 
all  recent  presidential  elections  except 
the  1964  election,  I  believe,  have  been 
decided  by  a  great  deal  less  than  the  5 
million  margin  to  which  I  have  alluded — 
we  would  have  no  idea  who  was  really 
elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  would  throw  this  country  into 
even  greater  chaos  than  it  Is  now  in, 
were  any  such  set  of  facts  to  occur. 

So,  far  from  handing  out  literary  and 
verbal  bouquets  at  this  time  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  passage  of 
this  statutory  provision.  I  think  that  we 
should  take  stock  of  just  what  we  have 
done,  and  hope  that  we  will  have  an  early 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States — though  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly come  short  of  8  or  10  months  from 
now,  because  the  statute  will  not  even 
become  effective  imtil  January  1 — 
either  striking  down  the  statute,  as 
seems  almost  certain,  or  at  least  straight- 
ening out  the  matter. 

In  my  Judgment  the  Senate,  in  send- 
ing that  measure  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, acted  unwisely,  and  the 
House  acted  unwisely  in  going  along  with 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  18-year-old  voting  provision  was 
debated  on  the  Senate  floor  for  some  2 
days.  The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
used  a  portion  of  that  time;  and  he  feels 
now  as  he  felt  then  that  we  should  not 
have  reduced  the  voting  age,  and  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  not 
have  followed  the  Senate's  lead  in  this 
matter. 

One  amendment  that  I  offered  was 
adopted  on  the  Senate  floor.  It  was  ac- 
cepted, almost  to  my  surprise,  by  the 
Senate.  It  was  offered  almost  in  jest, 
because  I  had  been  one  of  a  group  of 
Senators  who  had  supported  certain 
legislation  which  had  been  emasculated 
by  a  similar  provision.  The  legislation  to 
which  I  refer  was  almost  completely 
emasculated  by  putting  in  the  phrase 


"except  as  required  by  the  Constitution," 
which  was  added  to  nullify  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Whitten  amendments  here 
on  the  Senate  floor;  and  when  I  offered 
the  same  language,  as  I  say,  almost  in 
jest,  as  an  amendment  to  this  measure,  it 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

So,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  the  voting  age  will  be  reduced  by 
statute  "except  as  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution," There  may  be  a  little  meat  in 
that  phrase  that  will  become  a  part  of 
the  law.  because  the  law  is  going  to  say 
that  the  voting  age  is  reduced  to  18  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

So  it  may  well  be  that  this  phrase,  put 
into  the  law  somewha.  tn  jest,  will  be  a 
signiflcant  feature  when  the  measure  is 
befcie  the  Supreme  Court  for  decision. 

Now  as  to  the  second  aspect  of  the 
bUl— so-called  voting  rights— the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  realizes  that 
what  he  says  now  will  have  no  more  ef- 
fect on  the  bill  than  the  remarks  he 
made  when  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
up  for  extension  on  the  floOr  of  the 
Senate  some  months  age.  But  since  this 
will  be  the  only  time  he  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  that  matter  again, 
he  will  say.  briefly  that  he  does  not  feel 
that  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  Is  to  be 
gained  by  those  who  supported  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1970.  which  has  been 
referred  to  erroneously  as  an  "exten- 
sion" of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
because  it  Is  not  an  extension  for  5  years 
of  that  act,  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  many  occasions  while  the  bill 
was  being  debated.  It  adds  an  additional 
period  of  5  years  to  the  penalty  provi- 
sion which  the  Southern  States  have  to 
endure  or  to  go  through  before  they  can 
come  out  from  under  the  automatic  trig- 
ger provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act,  as  we  all  know, 
puts  some  seven  Southern  States  xmder 
its  automatic  trigger  provision,  provided 
that  in  the  1964  general  election  fewer 
than  50  percent  of  those  of  voting  age 
voted.  In  States  where  50  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population  did  not  vote  in 
that  election,  those  States  automatically 
came  under  its  provision,  automatically 
were  subject  to  having  election  observers 
and  vote  registrars  come  into  their 
States  to  observe  their  elections,  to  be 
election  watchers,  to  serve  as  boards  of 
registrars  in  oiu-  States.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  provides  that  a  State 
can  come  out  from  under  the  provisions 
of  that  act  provided  it  can  show  that 
fo:  a  period  of  5  years  it  has  not  used  any 
formula  or  device  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
terfering with  the  franchise  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State.  So  the  period  during 
V,  hich  a  State  must  be  under  this  penalty 
period  has  been  Increased  from  5  years 
to  10  years  by  the  recently  passed  bill. 

The  act  itself  is  not  extended  for  5 
years,  and  we  have  heard  it  erroneously 
said  on  many  occasions  that  the  act  was 
going  to  expire  on  August  6,  if  it  was  not 
renewed.  No  portion  of  the  act  expires.  It 
stays  part  of  the  law.  whether  the  1970 
act  is  enacted  or  not.  The  effect  Is  that 
the  5-year  period  Is  changed  to  10  years, 
during  which  the  State  must  be  free 
from  any  discrimination  or  any  use  of  a 


device  to  discourage  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  not  have  com- 
mented on  the  passage  of  this  act  by  the 
House  had  not  the  matter  been  brought 
up  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  who  is  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  voting  rights  bill 
and,  I  assume,  also  the  18-year-old  vot- 
ing provision.  Since  he  has  done  so,  and 
since  he  was  taking  pride  and  pletisure 
and  satisfaction  from  seeing  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  with  its  two  aspects,  and 
since  no  other  Senator  spoke  up  ex- 
pressing a  different  view,  the  Jimlor  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  did  not  want  his 
silence  to  indicate  that  he  awjroved  of 
the  expressions  that  were  being  made — 
expressions  of  pleasure,  delight,  and 
satisfaction — at  the  passage  of  this  im- 
wise  legislation,  unwise  at  two  points. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  felt  called  on  to 
give  his  views  with  respect  to  both  pieces 
of  legislation.  The  bill  providing  for  18- 
year-old  voting  by  statute  is  imwise,  al- 
most certainly  unconstitutional,  and  im- 
properly holds  out  to  the  yoimg  people 
the  hope  of  voting  at  18  years  of  age, 
when  it  is  by  no  means  a  certainty — 
supposedly  giving  them  that  right  and 
subjecting  It  to  the  likely  possibility  of 
having  it  withdrawn  from  them. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  so-called  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  to  which  I  wish  to  allude 
Is  the  requirement  during  this  10-year 
period — and  not  only  is  It  a  10-year  pe- 
riod, but  also,  after  the  State  comes  out 
from  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by 
proceedings  here  in  the  courts  in  Wash- 
ington, it  is  on  probation  for  another  5 
years,  which  would  make  it  15  years,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  5  years  from  now 
this  period  would  be  extended  for  still 
another  5  years,  which  would  make  it  15 
years  plus  5  years  on  probation — is  that 
the  entities  of  government  in  a  State 
covered  by  the  so-called  Voting  Rights 
Act.  in  passing  any  resolution,  ordinance, 
or  statute  having  to  do  with  elections, 
territorial  boimdaries,  election  districts, 
or  concerning  the  corporate  limits  of  any 
cities,  have  to  get  that  legislation,  that 
ordinance,  that  resolution  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  before  it  can  become  effective. 

The  State  of  Alabama  has  enacted  some 
meritorious  legislation  having  to  do  with 
the  time  for  qualification  of  all  candi- 
dates for  office.  The  Attorney  General 
has  turned  down  those  statutes,  having 
no  racial  implications  whatsoever,  but 
they  were  so  held  to  have  had.  Thus,  we 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  having  to  come 
to  Washington,  hat  in  hand,  to  get  ap- 
proval of  the  statutory  enactments  of  our 
States,  or  the  ordinances  and  resolutions 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  our  counties  or 
cities. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
takes  no  pleasure  and  no  satisfaction 
frcwn  the  passage  of  the  so-caDed  Voting 
Rights  Act.  He  voted  against  it. 

Likewise,  he  takes  no  pleasure  and  no 
satisfaction  from  the  reduction  <A  the 
voting  age  to  18.  He  voted  against  that, 
too. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOR  3GN  MIL- 
ITARY SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  witi  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pi-esident 
constituents,  Mr.  Ernest  D. 
Monroe,  La.,  sent  me  an  exc<r 
letter  from  1st  Lt.  James 
his    parents.    Lieutenant 
Vietnam,  and,  concerning 
situation,  he  has  this  to  say : 

Before  closing  I  want  to  add 
the  demonstrations  and  rebutta 
to   Nixons   action    In   regard    t(  i 
People  tend  to  forget  that  ther  ( 
cans  here  novr  and  many,  ma 
a  severe  price  In  the  past.  The 
we  got  Into  It  here  and  can't  ' 
waste.  We.  at  least,  have  to 
at   enabling   the   Vietnamese  U 
own  burden.   Thiisly.  we  can't 
at  once.  This  sweep  through  ( 
l)odla  is  the  only  sensible  thing 
has  been  allowed  to  do  since 
This    move    trill    buy    us   some 
months,  maybe.  It  icill  save  A) 
And.  lastly,  remember  this:  Not 
5  million  captiu-ed  small  arms 
ever  t*ke  my  life.  Nor  will  any 
captured   materiel.   Equate   thtj 
G.I.  we  have  over  here  and  you' 
how  we  feel  about  it  aU    The 
in  Cambodia,  though  Indivldu 
will  send  a  Jot  of  guys  home  i 
Uies.   Remember  all  that  when 
want  lo  cast  a  stone  at  Nixon 

I  thought  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
put  this  in  the  Record  since  it  expresses 
so  well  a  sentiment  that  has  been  pre- 
sented by  many  of  our  fighti  ig  men. 

AMENDMENT     NO     68'  i 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  689  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  po  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  disperse  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJiR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere<l;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  ir  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  as  follows: 

"delivery" 
word   "pro- 
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On  page  6.  line  15,  strike 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  t 
gramming". 

On  page  6.  line  21  strike  out 
and  insert  "«150.000.000; 

On  page  6,  after  line  25.  add 

"(d)   The    President    shall 
fully  Inform  the  Speaker  of 
Representatives  and  the 
eign  Relations  and   the  Comi4lttee 
propriations  of  the  Senate  of 
to  furnish  on  a  grant  basis  t< 
excess    defense    articles    whlc  i 
weapons  systems  to  the  exten  t 
weapons   system    was   not 
presentation   material   previously 
to  the  Congress.  Additionally, 
shall  also  submit  a  quarterly 
by  country  the  total  value  of 
of  excess  defense  articles.  dlscl<^ing 
aggregate  original  acquisition 
aggregate    utility    value    at 
delivery." 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr. 
tend  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

amendment.  There  do  not 


enough  Senators  In  the  Chamber  at  this 
moment,  so  I  beheve  that  I  had  better 
wait  until  there  are  a  sufficient  nimiber. 
If  necessary,  I  will  have  to  ask  for  a  live 
quorum,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER  > .  The  Chair  would  inform  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  anticipate  taking  more  than  10  or  15 
minutes  before  getting  to  a  roUcall  vote 
on  this  particular  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  time  the  opposition  will 
require. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  very  brief.  I  think  this  amendment 
might  be  of  interest  to  all  Senators  be- 
cause, for  a  great  change,  it  is  supported 
not  only  by  the  proponent,  myself,  but 
also  by  members  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  Defense  Department.  And  when- 
ever those  two  Departments  get  together, 
that  is  somewhat  unique. 

As  worded  in  the  pending  bill,  section 
9  establishes  an  annual  ceiling  of  $35 
million  for  excess  defense  articles  which 
may  be  given  to  our  allies  imder  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  Valuation  of  the 
excess  articles  is  required  to  be  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  their  original  acquisi- 
tion cost  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Thus,  on  this  basis  of  original  cost,  the 
bill  limits  MAP  to  $70  mUlion. 

Under  the  Guam  doctrine,  we  are  try- 
ing to  lower  our  profile  and  let  our  allies 
assume  more  of  the  burden  of  their  own 
defense.  Hence,  the  present  provision, 
which  very  sharply  restricts  our  ability  to 
help  our  own  allies,  while  avoiding  a 
scrap  pile  In  the  United  States,  deni- 
grates the  Guam  doctrine  and  does  not 
assist  us  in  cutting  costs. 

My  amendment  would  leave  the  50  per- 
cent requirement  in  determining  valua- 
tion, regardless  of  the  age  of  the  equip- 
ment, but  would  raise  the  limit  to  $150 
million.  In  effect,  this  means  that  we 
would  have  $300  million  of  excess  de- 
fense articles  which  we  could  dispose  of 
through  our  allies  in  the  next  2  years, 
which  is  some  $9  million  less  than  was 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  even 
with  this  larger  increase  in  the  amount 
I  am  talking  about  as  a  limit,  it  is  still 
less  than  It  was  In  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  excess  defense  equipment  referred 
to  In  this  section  has  long  ago  been  paid 
for  by  the  Defense  budget  and  is  no 
longer  needed   to  meet  current  opera - 
I  in-     tional  requirements  and  mobilization  re- 
nays  on  the    serves  of  the  U.S.  military  services,  and 
seem  to  be    otherwise  would  be  scrapped. 
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In  many  cases,  tlie  items  are  10  to  15 
years  old,  in  need  of  extensive  repair, 
and  costly  for  the  United  SUtes  to  main- 
tain. But  to  the  recipient  country  where 
labor  is  relatively  plentiful  and  inexpen- 
sive, these  articles  may  be  extremely 
valuable  and  useful  as  a  source  of  repair 
parts  for  equipment  they  now  have  or  by 
rebuilding  provide  very  serviceable  de- 
fense articles.  By  providing  them  at  no 
cost  to  our  allies,  we  tlius  receive  an 
additional  benefit.  In  that  our  allies  are 
strengthened,  and  to  this  extent  om-  own 
security  Is  enhanced.  It  Is  better  to  add  to 
the  strength  of  an  ally  than  to  add  to 
our  scrap  heap. 

As  I  said  when  I  started,  for  a  change 
tlie  State  Department  and  the  Defense 
Department  are  in  agreement  and  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

The  State  Department,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT)  dated  June  8,  1970,  reported  on 
section  9.  It  is  very  short,  and  I  wish  to 
read  it. 

Section  9  as  now  written  would  place  such 
a  low  celling  on  the  amount  of  excess  mate- 
riel that  could  be  delivered  under  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  (MAP)  that  it 
would  drastically  reduce  deliveries  of  defense 
articles  to  the  principal  aid  recipient  coun- 
tries, such  as  Turkey,  the  Republic  of  China, 
and  Korea.  The  greater  part  of  the  programs 
to  these  countries  is  required  for  training, 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  shipping 
costs.  In  fact,  from  a  world-wide  MAP  based 
on  a  $350  million  appropriation,  we  do  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  provide  more  than  $78 
million  in  equipment  for  force  Improvement 
(investment  items)  in  FY  1970.  Thus,  excess 
articles — which  have  always  been  an  integral 
part  of  MAP— provide  an  essential  element  to 
modernize  the  defense  forces  of  our  allies  in 
the  underdeveloped  world.  The  reduction 
proposed  in  Section  9  would  effectively  cut 
down  our  overall  aid.  This  might  raise  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  our  plans  to  imple- 
ment the  Nixon  Doctrine  of  assisting  allies 
to  assume  greater  responsibility  for  their  own 
security  and  to  diminish  the  need  for  direct 
involvement  of  United  States  Forces.  It 
would  eliminate  what  they  need  for  carrying 
the  greater  burden  we  are  urging  them  to 
assume.  In  order  to  avoid  the  problems  we 
believe  are  certain  to  arise  from  Section  9  as 
now  written,  we  are  hopeful  that  you  will 
support  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  author- 
ized ceiling  level. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  exactly  the 
amendment  I  have  offered.  I  sincerely 
hope  Senators  will  follow  along  with  the 
reconunendatlons  which  we  have  because 
the  military  assistance  program  which 
we  have  been  conducting  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  1969.  goes  to  such  countries  as  I 
shall  now  list.  Unfortunately,  the  figures 
as  to  whom  they  might  go  In  the  future 
are  classified,  and  I  cannot  put  those  In 
the  Record,  but  I  do  have  the  countries 
here  for  fiscal  year  1969.  They  are:  the 
Republic  of  China,  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines, Greece,  Iran,  Turkey,  Ethiopia,  for 
a  very  small  amoimt,  Tunisia,  Portugal. 
Spain,  BoUvia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Do- 
minican Republic,  Honduras,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

Mr.  President,  that  totaled  in  terms  of 
millions  of  dollars  at  a  utility  value  of 
117.3,  which,  upon  figuring  the  original 
cost  of  valuation  on  which  this  limita- 
tion Is  placed,  would  be  well  over  $300 
million.  Actually,  it  was  $391  million,  so 
by  my  amendment  we  would  be  saving 
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$91  million  a  year  in  terms  of  total  costs, 
even  though,  in  fact,  we  are  not  saving, 
but  cutting  down  because  what  we  have 
to  do  at  this  point,  as  I  said,  is  to  main- 
tain these  items  or  build  up  a  big  scrap 
pile  of  defense  items  which  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  use  and  the  main- 
tenance cost  for  which  Ls  very  high. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  a  brief 
comment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  visited  an  ordnance  torpedo  repair 
plant  in  Illinois.  I  know  that  many  times 
equipment  comes  back  for  repair  and 
when  we  cost  it  out  on  the  basis  of  Ameri- 
can high  labor  cost.  It  Is  not  worth  the 
cost  of  the  labor.  Equipment  of  that  type 
could  be  extremely  valuable  to  some  ally 
that  has  a  low  cost  of  labor  and  that 
could  find  a  way  to  make  such  Items  very 
useful. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
on  his  amendment.  I  think  it  is  useful 
and  that  it  will  help  to  implement  the 
Guam  doctrine  enunciated  by  President 
Nixon,  which  I  fully  support. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  think  the  points  he  makes  are 
key  issues  involved  in  this  particular 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  before 
commenting  directly  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, I  would  like  to  place  this  whole 
grisley  armaments  business  in  perspec- 
tive. 

Looking  back  over  the  period  1964  to 
1969,  military  expenditures  worldwide 
totaled  more  than  $1  trillion.  While  it 
Is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  such  a  stag- 
gering amount,  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  recently  offered  the 
following  comparisons: 

This  sum  exceeds  the  value  of  all  goods  and 
services  produced  in  the  United  States  In 
the  past  year. 

It  is  more  than  two  years"  Income  for  the 
world's  93  developing  countries.  In  which 
over  two  and  a  half  billion  people  live.  And, 

Larger  than  any  civilian  programs  financed 
by  public  funds,  the  world's  military  budget 
In  this  period  took  as  much  public  money 
as  was  spent  by  all  governments  on  all  forms 
of  public  education  and  health  care. 

In  view  of  such  comparisons  as  these. 
It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  In  1969 
alone,  "the  Pentagons  of  the  world" 
siphoned  off  an  estimated  $200  billion  in 
economic  resources.  Extrapolating  from 
this  data,  a  recent  U.N.  study,  as  reported 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  de- 
scribed the  outlook  for  the  next  decade 
in  the  following  way: 

If  one  sliver  dollar  coin  was  dropped  every 
second.  It  would  take  126.000  years  to  exhaust 
the  amount  of  money  that  will  be  spent  on 
world  armaments  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  should  stand 
as  a  brutal  reminder  of  man's  inability 
to  come  to  grips  with  his  most  pressing 
and  urgent  needs;  and  I  for  one  take  no 
pride  in  recognizing  that,  over  the  next 
10  years,  the  United  States  will,  In  all 


likelihood,  be  the  world's  leading  pro- 
ducer and  distributor  of  military  hard- 
ware. 

We  are  the  largest  single  arsenal  for 
the  world  today,  selling  or  giving  away 
weapons  and  armaments  of  all  kinds  in 
the  magnitude  of  6  to  1  over  our  nearest 
rival,  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  when  the 
history  of  this  period  Is  set  to  print,  It 
will  probably  record  that  we  were  the 
world's  arms  merchant  par  excellence; 
that  the  first  nation  in  the  world  to  give 
meaning  to  the  mass  consumption  con- 
cept was  equally  adept  at  selling  sporting 
rifles  or  submachine  guns;  automobiles 
or  tanks ;  passenger  planes  or  supersonic 
Jet  fighters;  and,  finally,  history  will 
probably  record  that  what  the  world's 
mightiest  industrialized  nation  Itself 
could  not  use — whether  it  was  wheat  or 
machineguns — it  learned  to  give  away. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  estimates  that  the 
United  States  will  sell  about  $1.9  billion 
in  arms,  military  equipment,  and  related 
services,  and  that  we  will  give  away  $392 
million  in  regular  grant  mUitary  aid,  plus 
$166  million— valued  at  one-quarter  of 
original  cost — in  surplus  military  equip- 
ment. Thus,  according  to  the  current  es- 
timates, the  United  States  will  seU  or 
give  away  about  $2.5  billion  in  war  ma- 
terials during  the  fiscal  year  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  under- 
score the  word  "estimate,"  particularly 
as  It  relates  to  the  issue  of  surplus  mili- 
tary equipment ;  and,  in  consideration  of 
this  Issue  and  the  Domlnick  amendment 
which  speaks  to  it,  all  Senators  should 
be  aware  that  for  this  fiscal  year  DOD 
originally  estimated  the  excess  program 
at  $79  million,  based  on  acquisition  cost. 
Now  DOD  tells  lis  that  this  program  will 
be  about  $660  mmion. 

In  the  case  of  individual  recipients, 
DOD  estimated  that  Taiwan  would  re- 
ceive $341,000  in  surplus  military  equip- 
ment during  the  current  fiscal  year.  That 
was  the  basis  upon  which  Congress  was 
asked  to  act.  The  estimate  which  was 
given  us  for  our  guidance  was  that 
$341,000  in  surplus  military  equipment 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Government 
of  Tadwan.  Now  we  are  informed  that 
Taiwan  will  receive  not  $341,000,  but 
$144  million  in  surplus  arms,  which  is 
certainly  a  "C-5A"  size  overnm  in  any- 
body's book,  and  an  overnm  which  comes 
on  the  heels  of  the  rejection  by  Congress 
of  an  additional  $54.5  million  in  grant 
military  aid  for  Taiwan. 

In  a  like  case.  South  Korea  Is  the  hap- 
py recipient  of  a  similar  overrun;  Greece 
is  getting  about  twice  as  much  as  origi- 
nally estimated;  and  there  are  others. 
Including  the  Philippines,  Columbia, 
Nicaragua,  and  Panama. 

Mr.  President,  what  these  figures  really 
mean  Is  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  used  and  is  using  its  stockpile  of 
surplus  arms  to  circumvent  the  expressed 
Intent  of  Congress  to  reduce  the  grant 
mihtary  aid  program.  DOD's  poUcy  of 
circumvention  was  made  clear  by  Gen- 
eral Warren,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Military  Assistance  and 
Sales,  who  recently  told  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee: 


A  little  over  a  year  ago,  we  decided  we  had 
to  get  more  surplus  property  into  our  grant 
aid  programs  because  our  new  obllgational 
authority  had  been  reduced  considerably. 

In  view  of  DOD's  use  of  Its  excess 
stockpiles  to  make  end  runs  around  Con- 
gress— a  use  which  the  Department's 
chief  spokesman  for  this  issue  freely  ad- 
mits— I  was  one  member  of  the  commit- 
tee who  sponsored  an  amendment  to  put 
the  brakes  on  the  surplus  progrson — to 
attempt  to  put  some  semblance  of  mean- 
ingful congressional  control  over  the  size 
of  it. 

As  the  amendment  came  out  of  com- 
mittee, the  Department  of  Defense  could 
give  away,  during  any  one  fiscal  year — 
and  it  is  important  to  understand,  this 
is  in  addition  to  the  regular  grant  mili- 
tary aid  authorization;  It  is  in  addition 
to  the  military  sales  program;  and  It  Is 
in  addition  to  DOD  funding  of  military 
aid  to  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Laos — in 
addition  to  all  other  military  aid  and 
sales,  this  bill  would  provide  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  give  away 
up  to  $35  million  worth  of  surplus  mili- 
tary equipment  valued  at  not  less  than 
50  percent  of  original  cost,  or  a  total  of 
$70  million,  measured  by  original  requi- 
sition cost.  Moreover,  the  amendment 
provides  that  the  value  of  any  surplus 
equlpmoit  given  over  and  above  the  $35 
million  celling  would  be  subtracted  from 
the  appropriation  for  grant  military  aid. 

In  other  words,  what  we  do  In  the  bill 
Is  to  reestablish  a  congressional  celling, 
bringing  back  within  the  control  of 
Congress  the  size  of  the  overall  military 
aid  program.  If  we  did  not  establish  a 
limitation,  we  would  have  a  loophole  big 
enough  to  empty  the  whole  Inventory  of 
the  Pentagon  into.  In  the  present  law, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  discretion  of  the 
military  to  decide,  with  the  i«H>roval  of 
the  President,  how  much  of  Its  own  sur- 
plus inventory  it  wants  to  give  away. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
Congress  says.  Congress  Imposes  limits 
on  the  military  aid  program.  Congress 
passes  a  military  sales  bill  and  estab- 
lishes limits  on  Its  size.  But  it  does  not 
make  any  difference.  The  Department  of 
Defense,  as  the  law  now  stands,  can  go 
around  Congress  via  the  excess  weapons 
loophole  and,  at  Its  discretion,  determine 
the  total  size  of  the  giveaway  program, 
the  countries  to  which  the  equljMnent 
will  be  given,  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Pentagon  decides. 

That  may  be  what  Congress  intends. 
There  may  be  Members  of  Congress  who 
want  no  celling  established  by  law  and 
who  want  no  congressional  control.  I  am 
not  one  of  them.  I  think  It  Is  imperative 
that  we  begin  to  reestablish  effective  con- 
trol over  these  programs.  I  think  It  is  a 
mockery  for  Congress  to  engage  In  de- 
bate from  year  to  year  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  a  final  decision  as  to  the  size  of  a 
military  program,  a  military  assistance 
bill,  and  similarly  to  sit  here  for  weeks 
seeking  to  pass  a  military  sales  bill  which 
establishes  an  authorized  ceiling,  and 
then,  when  Its  all  over  continue  to  per- 
mit the  existence  of  a  loophole  so  big 
as  to  make  the  whole  effort  meaningless. 
That  is  the  extent  of  the  charade  we 
have  been  playing.  We  must  establish  a 
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meaningful  ceiling  on  the 
gram  if  Congress  is  to  be  the 
the  decision  as  to  how  largi 
giveaway  programs  are  to  be 

The  amendment  being 
junior    Senator    from 
DoMiNicK)   would  increase 
lion  ceiling  to  $150  million 
effect,  double  the  grant  military 
gram  by  permitting  DOD  to 
an    additional    $300    million 
arms.    In  other  words.  Sena 
know   that   the  effect   of 
Dominick  amendment  woulc 
crease  the  grant  military  a 
from   its  present  $350  mUlitn 
$650  million.  Moreover,  this 
would  legitimatize  IXJD's 
runs  around  Congress  and  w 
•enhance" — all  the  more — o\  r 
bious  role  as  the  world's  No.  1 
arms. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
fast  on  this  issue.  The 
taken  a  very  modest  step  to 
some  semblance  of 
trol  over  the  size  of  this 
bring  back  within  the  judgment 
gress  a  matter  that  is  an 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 

To   delegate   that  decision 
leave  it  to  others  to  decide 
determination  to  be  made  at 
gon  without  any  reference 
sional  approval,  seems  to 
abdication    of    our 
members  of  the  legislative 
hope  that  the  Senate  will 
this  issue,  and  underscore 
Congress  to  keep  the  grant 
program  within  some  sort  oi 
bounds.  I  hope  the  Senate 
to  those  who  would  send  mor^ 
and  more  arms  around  the 
we  will  reject  the  Dominick 
Mr.  President,  it  is  also 
remember  that  one  way  or 
will  go  to  conference  having 
a  ceiling  on  the  excess 
and  we  should  be  dealing  the^e 
ferees  from   the  House  of 
tives  who  will  be  speaking 
of  this  bill  that  contains  no 
rather  from  their  standpoii 
ended. 

Doubtless  we  shall  have  ic 
compromise  with  the  House 
and  in  sdl  probability  that 
will  involve  increasing  the 
we  will  have  established  in 
if  we  adopt  the  Dominick 
we  will  go  to  conference 
tialing  position,  having  give^ 
and    thus    any    ceiling 
reached  would  be  so  high 
fectual. 

For  all  of  these  reasons. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOBbtlNICK.  Mr 
listened  to  the  impassioned 
Senator  from  Idaho  with 
But  I  think  that  the 
be  made  crystal  clear. 

First  of  all,  when  the 
ing  about  "the  Pentagon  t< 
I  gather  he  is  not  talking 
Pentagon,  he  is   talking 
others  all  over  the  world 
Second,  until  the  latter 
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speech,  very  little  reference  was  made  to 
my  amendment.  Just  so  that  the  record 
will  remain  clear.  I  think  it  should  show 
that  I  am  maintaining  the  limitations 
that  were  added  on  the  power  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  deter- 
mine what  will  or  will  not  be  given 
away.  I  have  not  changed  anything 
in  the  bill,  with  the  exception  of 
the  figure,  and  actually  have  added  an- 
other restriction.  This  additional  restric- 
tion I  shall  read:  it  is  subsection  <d),  a 
matter  which  the  committee  did  not  even 
have  in  the  bill : 

"(d)  The  President  shall  promptly  and 
fully  Inform  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  of  each  decision  to 
furnish  on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country  ex- 
cess defense  articles  which  are  major  weap- 
ons systems  to  the  extent  such  major  weap- 
ons system  was  not  Included  in  the  presenta- 
tion material  previously  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  Additionally,  the  President  shall 
also  submit  a  quarterly  report  listing  by 
country  the  total  value  of  all  deliveries  of 
excess  defense  artlclea,  disclosing  both  the 
aggregate  original  acquisition  cost  and  the 
aggregate  utility  value  at  the  time  of 
delivery." 

This  ties  down  even  further  the  in- 
formation that  will  come  Into  the  com- 
mittees, so  that  they  will  know  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  at  least,  what  is  being 
done. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  would  sub- 
mit, is  trying  to  have  his  cake  and  eat 
it,  too.  He  wants  us  to  withdraw,  and 
I  think  we  all  want  to  get  out  and  dis- 
engage from  Asia  as  rapidly  as  we  can; 
but  he  also  says,  "No,  we  cannot  give 
away  any  of  our  excess  military  equip- 
ment, because  to  do  so  would  be  to  in- 
crease militarism  in  some  way." 

If  we  are  having  problems  with  people 
around  this  world  who  are  trying  to  en- 
croach on  the  free  world,  nations  must 
have  the  right  to  defend  themselves,  or 
to  be  defended.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
purpose  for  which  I  am  offering  this 
amendment — so  that  we  can  strengthen 
our  o^vn  allies,  enhance  our  own  security, 
and  cut  down  on  our  own  costs  in  terms 
of  manpower,  maintenance  of  a  military 
machine,  and  keeping  on  hand  excess 
materials  which  are  obsolete  and  out- 
dated in  this  country. 

Let  me  Just  state  again  the  countries 
we  are  talking  about  that,  in  1969.  were 
given  excess  material. 

The  Republic  of  China,  a  longtime 
ally,  which  was  constantly  under  at- 
tack from  the  Red  Chinese  on  the  main- 
land. We  gave  them  some  protection 
material. 

South  Korea,  a  country  which  is  under 
attack  constantly  by  the  North  Kore- 
ans. If  we  do  not  give  them  this  material, 
where  are  they  going  to  get  it?  Do  they 
have  their  own  economy  In  a  shape 
where  they  can  go  out  and  buy  the  things 
they  would  like  to  buy?  No;  they  do  not. 
So  we  give  Uiem  material  which  is  obso- 
lete for  our  requirements,  but  will  still 
provide  a  defense  mechanism  for  them. 
The  Philippines,  which  Is  also  trying 
to  do  something  about  its  own  protec- 
tion. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  listing  each  of 
the  countries.  Of  course  the  major  ones 
receiving  assistance  at  the  present  time 


are  Turkey  suid  Iran,  which  form  the 
southern  bastions  of  the  NATO  defense 
complex.  Unless  we  can  get  some  sup- 
port for  them,  we  are  going  to  find  our- 
selves in  even  more  trouble  in  NATO 
than  we  are  now,  and  heaven  knows  it  is 
in  pretty  much  of  a  shambles  the  way 
it  is.  with  the  French  withdrawal. 

So  I  say  in  all  candor  that  I  am  not 
trying  to  knock  out  the  restrictions  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
put  into  this  bill.  I  am  not  trying  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  have  added  to  them,  so  that  they 
are  even  stronger  than  they  were  before. 
But  I  am  trying  to  provide  what  the 
State  Department  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment have  Insisted  should  be  done 
if  they  are  to  have  any  kind  of  a  viable 
program,  to  be  able  to  support  the  Nixon 
policy  of  letting  our  allies  defend  them- 
selves instead  of  having  to  ask  for  Amer- 
ican men  to  do  it  for  Uiem.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  point  of  this  amendment. 

There  is  one  other  situation  that  I 
think  should  be  mentioned.  The  theory 
is  that  by  increasing  this  limit,  we  are 
going  to  be  spending  a  lot  more  money. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
going  to  be  saving  money,  because  it 
costs  us  a  lot  of  money  to  have  to  main- 
tain these  products;  or  we  simply  have 
to  take  tlie  same  ones  which  we  would 
otherwise  give  away  and  dump  them  in 
a  scrap  pile  here,  and  then  everyone  goes 
around  and  says,  "Look  at  the  waste 
of  the  military." 

Why  not  take  those  materials  and  give 
them  to  our  allies,  and  thus  give  the 
allies  a  chance  to  defend  themselves?  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  the  chief  issue  of  this 
whole  debate. 


PRESIDENT  NDCONS  ECONOMIC 
STATEMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  economic  statement  today 
contains  many  things  that  have  needed 
to  be  said  for  a  long  time.  In  a  masterful 
way,  he  put  the  problems  of  inflation  in 
their  historical  perspective,  and  clearly 
outlined  those  things  that  are  being  done 
and  those  things  that  must  be  done  if 
inflation  is  to  be  solved. 

The  key  word  in  his  statement  is  the 
word  "transition,"  or  perhaps  better 
"transitions"  in  the  plural,  because  there 
are  three  which  are  interrelated,  all  of 
which  must  be  accomplished  successfully. 
Implicit  in  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"transition"  is  the  imderstanding  that  we 
are  making  progress  but  which  will  re- 
quire even  more  time  in  the  future  if  we 
have  a  deflnite  goal  toward  which  we  are 
to  reach  it.  The  first  is  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace,  which  affects  our  Fed- 
eral spending  patterns  and  our  pattern 
of  employment  as  men  are  released  from 
the  Armed  Forces  and  job  opportimlties 
in  defense  plants  are  reduced.  The  sec- 
ond area  of  transition  is  the  transition 
from  a  politically  motivated  Federal  ex- 
pansionist policy,  producing  the  basic 
causes  of  inflation  and  high  interest 
rates,  to  a  Federal  policy  intended  to 
produce  monetary  and  fiscal  stability. 
The  latter  has  been  the  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  since  it  took  oCBce  17 
months  ago. 
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While  inflation  is  an  economic  term 
involving  demand  and  cost  factors,  one 
of  the  major  forces  behind  it  is  psycho- 
logical, and  while  many  think  that  the 
inflationary  thinking  habits  of  a  decade 
should  have  been  brought  under  control 
In  less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  this  has 
not  been  possible.  Although  excessive  de- 
mand has  been  curtailed,  the  transition 
still  continues,  in  a  predictable  pattern 
in  which  cost  factors  and  psychological 
forces  have  not  yet  been  subdued,  but  are 
beginning  to  be  affected  by  Federal 
policies. 

Only  after  an  inevitable  time  lag  be- 
tween ofiicial  action  and  its  effect  on 
these  two  factors  will  there  be  signifi- 
cant changes  in  retail  prices.  This  ad- 
ministration in  order  to  minimize  the 
potential  damage  of  a  sudden  stop  has 
wisely,  I  believe,  sacrificed  speed  for  the 
ultimate  goal — an  orderly  transition  to 
stablility  and  a  sustainable  growth  rate. 

In  his  talk  the  President  used  the  ex- 
ample of  the  process  of  docking  a  boat. 
Because  I  come  from  the  West — the 
desert  area — I  have  had  more  experience 
with  horses  than  boats.  My  pet  example 
refers  to  the  problem  of  stopping  a  run- 
away horse.  Even  after  you  get  a  rope 
aroiuid  his  neck,  he  will  pull  you  along 
with  him  for  some  distance  before  he  fi- 
nally slows  down. 

To  me.  the  most  significant  transition 
the  President  discussed  in  his  speech  is 
the  transition  from  reliance  upon  Gov- 
ermnent  controls  and  pressures  to  the 
necessary  reliance  upon  the  self-control, 
responsibility,  and  good  judgment  of  the 
individual  citizens  of  the  country  and 
those  who  have  power  and  responsibility 
in  business,  in  industry,  and  in  the  labor 
movement. 

After  all,  oiu^s  is  a  free  market  economy 
based  on  the  rights  of  each  individual 
citizen  to  own,  use.  and  dispose  of  prop- 
erty as  he  sees  fit  within  the  law. 

I  am  glad  the  President  rejected  cate- 
gorically proposals  for  Federal  price  and 
w^ge  controls,  because  to  have  accepted 
this  would  have  a  180-degree  reversal  of 
the  transition  toward  free  market  sta- 
bility. Moreover,  price  and  wage  controls 
In  the  past  have  always  been  related  to 
war,  and  we  are  also  in  the  transition 
away  from  war  to  peace. 

Finally,  I  agree  with  the  President  that 
price  and  wage  controls  never  have 
worked  and  never  will  without  inequities 
and  economic  dislocations  far  exceeding 
any  questionable  beneficial  effect  they 
might  have. 

From  my  personal  experience  as  the 
manager  of  a  small  business  during 
World  War  II,  when  we  had  wage  and 
price  controls.  I  know  from  firsthand  ex- 
perience that  no  one  really  accepts  the 
controls  and  everyone  feels  perfectly 
Justified  in  trying  to  find  as  many  loop- 
holes as  possible  in  the  program.  When 
products  cannot  be  produced  within  the 
controlled  price  limits,  either  their 
quality  goes  down  or  they  are  withdravim 
from  the  market  entirely  and  new  prod- 
ucts that  are  either  not  controlled  or 
have  controls  based  on  a  new  price — 
higher  than  the  one  that  was  set  in  the 
beginning — take  their  place.  Inevitably, 
rationing  has  to  be  added  to  price  con- 


trols, and  this  always  breaks  down  and 
ends  up  in  black  markets. 

Instead  of  looking  back  to  Increased 
Goverrmient  control  by  force,  the  Presi- 
dent's program  looks  down  the  pathway 
of  transition  to  the  only  true  stability, 
that  which  is  created  and  maintained 
by  the  important  factors  in  the  free 
market  system  itself. 

He  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing wage  demands  in  balance  with  the 
increase  in  productivity. 

He  rightly  emphasized  that  the  key  to 
our  future  growth  lies  in  our  produc- 
tivity, .-K)  the  National  Commission  he 
proposed  is  one  which  will  be  working 
for  a  positive  goal  rather  than  a  repres- 
sive one.  He  rejected  the  travesty  of 
guidelines  and  substituted  for  it  a  kind 
of  watchman  function  for  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  who  will  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  specific 
actions  of  the  private  participants — 
labor,  industi-y  and  financial  institu- 
tions—which may  be  out  of  line  with  the 
transitional  goals  to  achieve  stability. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That,  incidentally,  is  a 
policy  which  was  espoused  by  the  minor- 
ity of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of 
which  I  liave  the  honor  to  be  the  rank- 
ing member,  and  I  actually  introduced  a 
bill  on  it.  with  the  sponsorship  of  all 
minority  members,  both  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  make 
clear — if  the  Senator  will  allow  me — that 
it  is  not  quite  the  "milquetoast"  ap- 
proach which  many  would  like  to  make 
it  out  to  be.  There  has  been  criticism  on 
two  grounds — one,  that  we  are  not  de- 
crying anything,  that  industry  and  labor 
do  not  have  to  get  permission  before 
they  raise  a  price  or  increase  a  wage  by 
contract  negotiation;  second,  that  it  is 
ex  post  facto.  In  other  words,  if  the  com- 
ment will  come  after  rather  than  before, 
what  has  happened  happens.  In  other 
words  that  tlie  significant  wage  and  price 
decisions  that  are  publicized,  are  already 
in  effect,  and  publicizing  them  will  not 
result  in  their  revision  downward. 

I  should  like  to  submit  this  to  the  Sen- 
ator, who  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  Is  a  distinguished  figure  in 
this  field:  We  felt,  one,  that  anyone  as- 
suming that  he  is  going  to  make  a  ma- 
jor price  or  wage  change  which  would 
have  an  infiationary  impact  would  know 
that  this  would  receive  widespread  pub- 
licity and  that  this  publicity  will  follow 
shortly  after  the  wage  or  price  decision 
is  made.  We  think  there  will  be  such  pub- 
lication every  month.  When  the  Presi- 
dent said  "periodically,"  if  he  is  taking 
our  suggestion — and  I  think  he  is — it 
comes  on  a  monthly  basis.  So  that  there 
is  warning  in  implicit  in  the  publication 
of  significant  wage  and  price  decisions 
and  labor  and  management  will  know 
this  in  advance. 

Two,  we  believe — and  we  believe  there 
Is  no  question  about  it — that  under  the 
President's  proposal  dates,  places,  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  explicitly  named — 
when  I  say  "people."  I  mean  an  entity. 


a  union,  or  a  corporation — and  the  par- 
ticular item  or  product  will  be  named, 
also  the  Inflationary  Impact  on  the  total 
economy  will  be  analyzes!  and  published. 

Three,  the  President  has  stated  that  an 
evaluation  body  for  Government  pur- 
chases will  be  established.  The  Govern- 
ment does  a  great  deal  of  buying  In  this 
country.  We  estimate  it  does  something 
in  the  area  of  $25  to  $30  billion,  per- 
haps more,  in  buying  of  tangible  prod- 
ucts. Government  purchasing  power 
could  be  used  to  considerable  impact  in 
the  implementation  of  an  "income  pol- 
icy." The  President's  proposal  thus  is  a 
beginning.  I  am  now  speaking  not  only 
to  those  who  are  opposed  to  controls, 
such  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  but  also  to  those  who  favor  them, 
standby  or  otherwise — Representative 
Reuss  and  perhaps  others. 

It  is  an  effort  to  do  something  without 
incurring  the  dangers  which  everybody 
admits  are  inherent  in  certain  types  of 
controls,  in  an  effort  to  put  a  damper, 
as  it  were,  upon  an  onward  march  of 
wages  and  prices.  It  does  enlist  Presi- 
dential prestige,  and  it  does  involve  some 
criteria — not  flxed  guidelines,  but  cri- 
teria as  to  what  it  does  and  what  it  does 
not  have  an  inflationary  impact.  The  cri- 
terion itself,  which  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  must  establish,  will  be 
useful  as  a  guide.  It  will  be  much  more 
flexible  than  guidelines.  All  the  better. 

So  I  would  like  to  submit  that  this  is  a 
beginning,  an  important  beginning,  rep- 
resenting what  could  become  a  critically 
important  factor  in  dampening  unusual 
wage  and  price  increases,  and  I  think  it 
commends  itself  very  highly  from  that 
point  of  view.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
the  President  did  pick  this  up  and  choose 
to  implement  it,  as  we  had  suggested. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  filling  in  this  detail 
behind  my  rather  general  comment  about 
the  President's  program. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  I  both 
understand  that  this,  In  a  sense,  still 
leaves  the  company  or  the  union  free  to 
continue  its  program;  but  it  is  a  way  of 
marshaling  the  force  of  public  opinion 
against  widespread  rejection  of  the  tran- 
sition toward  a  free  economy  stability. 
It  is  a  careful  use  of  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernment, rather  than  a  direct  use  of 
force  to  curb  or  repress  or  restrain,  and 
I  think  that  Is  the  heart  of  the  Presi- 
dent's approach,  which  is  to  strengthen 
the  free  market's  enonomy  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  control  it  with  the  force  of 
Government. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not  ask  the  Sen- 
ator necessarily  to  join  me  in  that,  but 
I  would  point  out  another  point,  to  go 
one  step  further.  Those  who  feel  that 
we  should  have  a  control  or  a  freeze 
mechanism  now.  I  ask  that  they  consider 
the  proposition  that  this  is  a  beginning 
and,  therefore,  that  they  should  not  feel 
they  have  to  push  the  Government  to 
take  further,  more  sweeping  action  now. 
But  rather  that  they  should  give  this  pro- 
posal an  opportunity  to  see  if  it  will  work 
I  would  add  that  dimension  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Not  being  one  of  thos« 
who  believe  in  a  control  mechanism,  and 
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having  tried  to  run  and  oper  ite  a  busi- 
ness in  World  War  II  undei  a  control 
mechanism.  I  know  that  it  is  t  fraud  and 
a  sham,  that  actually  it  limit  s  and  con- 
trols the  person  who  is  so  completely 
law-abiding  that  he  will  not  i  ry  to  get  a 
few  extra  ration  stamps  or  asl  his  grocer 
to  pui  a  particular  package  under  the 
coimter  and  save  it  for  him  ind  all  the 
rest  of  that  kind  of  thing.  I  have  been 
very  much  impressed  to  see  tl  e  statistics 
that  even  though  we  had  wag ;  and  price 
controls  during  5  years  of  Wc  rid  War  II. 
the  price  level  rose  at  the  same  rate  as 
it  did  in  the  5  years  after  Wor  d  War  II — 
about  32  or  33  percent  over  the  5-year 
period. 

We  could  postpone  part  of  t  or  dam  it 
up.  but  the  pressure  is  there  a  nd  we  can- 
not eliminate  it.  Thus,  as  tie  Senator 
says,  there  may  be  those  \j  ho  believe 
that  the  Government  should  use  its 
power  to  attempt  to  interfeie  with  the 
economic  process,  but  I  do  rot  think  it 
will  work.  If  they  will  feel  better  with  an 
audit  after  the  fact,  and  feci  that  that 
will  satisfy  them,  I  am  dehgited;  but  I 
am  glad  that  the  President,  as  he  did. 
categorically  rejected  the  pi  ice  control 
approach,  and  rejected  his  p  ttential  use 
of  standby  controls  today.  I  think  that 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Again,  if  tie  Senator 
from  Utah  will  be  kind  enou  jh  to  yield. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  advjnce  the  is- 
sue to  debate  it  now.  It  is  <iebatable.  I 
do  not  necessarily  feel  as  tlie  Senator 
does,  but  I  affirm  the  fact  ;hat  this  is 
a  way  to  begin.  In  retrospect  it  may  not 
prove  to  have  been  a  good  be  sinning  but 
it  is  a  way  most  certainly  to  begin. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  proponents 
of  the  freeze  and  control  mec  nanism  will 
accept  it  as  the  way  to  begin  and  give  it 
a  chance  to  have  effect,  because  it  has  a 
good  chance  and,  working  under  those 
conditions,  it  need  not  be  accepted  as 
the  end  to  end  all  ends.  Firther  steps 
may  indeed  prove  necessarj  but  let  lis 
wait  and  see  and  not  make  that  judg- 
ment now. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  hope  it  1 :  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  rather  thrn  a  begin- 
ning. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presidi:nt,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  C(  tmmend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  '  Jtah  for  his 
excellent  statement  today  iind  for  his 
leadership  as  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

I  also  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Javits*  for  his  constructive  and 
imaginative  suggestion  whi(h  has  been, 
in  large  measure,  incorporated  into  the 
President's  statement  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  report  to  the 
Nation  today  President  Nixdn  has  dem- 
onstrated that  he  is  not  lo<  iking  at  the 
world  or  the  economy  through  rose- 
colored  glasses.  His  speech  wpts  a  realistic 
assessment  of  our  economic  position  as 
we  approach  the  middle  of  11970.  He  re- 
ported on  how  far  we  have  come  since 
his  inauguration — a  considerable  dis 
tance  indeed — and  he  also  provided  a 
sense  of  direction  as  to  whefe  we  should 
go  now. 
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The  President's  statement  was  realistic 
but  it  was  also  most  heartening.  He  made 
it  clear  that  the  elusive  goal  of  price 
stability  with  relatively  full  employment 
is  a  goal  within  our  reach.  As  we  move 
to  insure  that  we  will  meet  that  goal  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  the  President 
has  announced  a  number  of  economic 
innovations  which  deserve  our  support. 
He  is  appointing  a  Productivity  Commis- 
sion to  help  industi-y  and  labor  achieve  a 
better  balance  between  costs  and  produc- 
tivity. He  has  asked  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  to  prepare  a  periodic 
•inflation  alert,"  spotlighting  cases  of 
dangerous  price  or  wage  increases.  In 
addition,  he  is  establishing  a  Regulations 
and  Purchasing  Review  Board  to  guide 
certain  Government  economic  decisions. 
And  he  has  called  upon  the  Congress  to 
act  in  a  number  of  important  ways  to 
strengthen  and  protect  our  economy. 

But  in  addition  to  telling  us  what  he 
will  do  in  the  coming  months,  the  Presi- 
dent also  made  it  very  clear  that  he  will 
not  take  certain  steps  which  are  l)elng 
urged  for  political  reasons.  Proposing 
wage  and  price  controls  may  be  splashy 
and  dramatic  ways  to  respond  to  eco- 
nomic problems  but  he  knows  they  would 
not  work.  Again,  in  this  respect,  the  Pres- 
ident has  demonstrated  a  sense  of  real- 
ism and  candor. 

The  reasonable  and  balanced  speech  of 
the  President  should  be  most  reassuring 
to  all  Americans,  for  it  indicates  that  he 
will  continue  the  reasonable  and  bal- 
anced approach  which  has  characterized 
the  last  17  months.  That  approach  has 
already  produced  enormous  benefits.  Its 
continuation  will  produce  many  more 
benefits  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  specifical- 
ly rejected  use  of  the  pressures  of  the 
White  House  to  force  labor  or  industry  to 
act  within  certain  limitations.  In  this 
way.  he  has  placed  the  social  responsibil- 
ity upon  all  segments  of  our  free  eco- 
nomic system  and  expects  them  to  co- 
opjerate  for  the  betterment  of  all. 

He  ended  his  speech  by  pointing  out 
half  a  dozen  actions  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  take  to  aid  the  free  economy  to 
solve  such  problems  as  unemployment, 
manpower  training,  insurance  against 
market  loss,  the  housing  slump,  loans  for 
small  business,  and  emergency  help  for 
railroads,  thus  reminding  us  that  there 
can  be  no  single,  simple,  program  to 
"cure"  inflation.  Like  all  major  problems, 
this  inflation  is  a  composite  of  many 
lesser  maladjustments:  and  if  we  expiect 
successfully  to  negotiate  this  transition 
period  and  come  into  an  era  of  peace  and 
stable  economic  growth  with  the  highest 
degree  of  personal  economic  freedom, 
each  one  of  us  must  {u^cept  his  share  of 
the  responsibility.  Each  one  of  us  must 
cure  his  own  case  of  inflation  psychology. 
I  hope  that  the  President  Is  not  expect- 
ing too  much  when  he  suggests,  during 
an  election  year,  that  we  in  Government 
should  act  as  statesmen  and  not  politi- 
cians. I  am  an  optimist,  however,  and 
dare  to  hop)e  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  put  the  longrvm  benefit  of  their 
country  and  their  constituents  above 
their  own  personal,  Immediate,  political 
goals  and  support  the  President  in  this 


program  to  carry  us  through  the  three 
transition  periods 
The  transition  from  war  to  peace. 
The  transition  from  inflation  to  stabil- 
ity. 

The  transition  from  Government  con- 
trol of  the  economy  to  the  time  when  it 
will  be  operating  in  its  traditional  free 
market  posture. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  economic  message  did  have 
some  merit  and  I  support  his  proposals 
to  publicize  the  baisis  of  wage  demands 
and  price  increases.  That  is  valuable,  and 
I  am  delighted  that  the  President  set  up 
an  institution  to  try  to  coordinate  and 
examine  the  inflationary  implications  of 
the  Government's  position  in  the  pro- 
curement and  regulatory  area. 

What  the  President  proposes  now,  how- 
ever, comes  as  too  little  and  too  late.  I 
recall  last  year,  when  the  auto  industry 
proposed  its  biggest  price  increase  in  10 
years,  that  I  wrote  to  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  asked  them  to  give 
us  some  cost  data  as  a  basis  for  the  in- 
crease; and  the  Council  refused  to  do 
anything. 

Again,  when  big  oil  announced  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  price  of  oil.  I 
called  on  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers to  supply  the  basis,  the  reasoning, 
or  the  justification  for  the  increase,  not 
asking  for  any  jawboning;  and  once  again 
they  refused  to  do  it. 

Thus.  I  am  glad  now.  at  last,  that  the 
President  appiears  to  have  established  a 
program  which  will  give  us  the  facts  so 
that  we  can  have  some  information  on 
which  public  pressure  can  be  organized 
against  inflation  or  any  inflationary  ac- 
tion not  justified  by  management  or  by 
labor. 

The  policy  of  gradualism  in  cooling  in- 
flation has  been  a  dismal  failure  and  in 
retrospect,  it  is  obvious  that  stiffer  meas- 
ures should  have  been  employed  to  curb 
inflation.  These  might  have  included  an 
earlier  use  of  Presidential  "jawboning" 
and  a  much  greater  cut  in  Federal 
spending. 

In  the  absence  of  a  prompt  and  early 
attack  upon  inflation,  the  private  busi- 
ness community  has  had  little  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  administration  to  control 
inflation,  as  a  result,  businessmen  have 
reacted  quite  normally  by  placing  record 
high  orders  for  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment. This,  of  course,  only  aggravated 
the  problem  of  inflation. 

The  President  hinted  In  his  talk  that 
the  economy  was  finally  beginning  to  re- 
spond to  the  administration's  economic 
program  and  that  prices  were  beginning 
to  decline.  However,  this  optimism  is  not 
justified  by  the  figures  for  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  In  1969,  consumer  prices 
rose  6.11  percent:  during  the  first  4 
months  of  1970,  the  index  rose  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  6.3  percent  and  during  April, 
the  last  month  for  which  figures  are 
available,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose 
at  an  annual  rate  of  7.5  percent.  By  these 
figiu^s,  things  are  not  getting  better — 
they  are  getting  worse. 

At  the  same  time,  an  ominous  new 
development  has  opened  up  on  the  mone- 
tary front  which  the  President  did  not 
mention.  He  did  mention  that  mone- 
tary policy  had  eased  and  that  in  the 
last  6  months,  the  money  supply  grew 
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at  a  rate  of  6  percent.  What  he  failed  to 
say.  however,  is  that  in  the  last  3  months, 
the  money  supply  grew  at  the  highly  in- 
flationary annual  rate  of  9.2  percent. 
Even  if  the  new  measures  recommended 
by  the  President  prove  effective,  the 
downward  pressure  on  prices  can  be  can- 
celed out  by  the  inflationary  increase  in 
the  money  supply. 

We  are  making  the  same  mistakes  in 
monetary  policy  that  we  made  in  the 
1966-67  period  which  saw  a  highly  re- 
strictive period  of  monetary  restraint 
followed  by  a  highly  expansionary  pe- 
riod. As  a  result,  the  Fed  caused  a  re- 
cession in  the  housing  industry,  and 
then  in  an  overreaction  in  the  opposite 
direction,  contributed  to  the  inflationary 
spiral. 

A  continuation  of  the  Fed's  policies 
could  put  prices  beyond  control.  Part  of 
the  reason  why  the  Fed  has  been  ex- 
panding the  money  supply  so  rapidly  has 
been  due  to  Its  bailing  out  the  Treasury 
from  the  consequences  of  deficit  spend- 
ing. The  much  heralded  $1.3  billion 
budget  surplus  has  proved  to  be  illusory, 
with  the  result  that  the  Treasury  has 
had  to  resort  to  the  financial  markets  to 
finance  Government  operations. 

The  specific  measures  recommended 
by  the  President  were  for  the  most  part 
desirable.  However  these,  will  cost 
money.  These  include  increases  in  im- 
employment  Insurance,  manpower  train- 
ing, and  social  security  benefits  as  well 
as  emergency  housing  assistance,  which 
will  require  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$310  million. 

Likewise,  the  proposal  for  loan  guar- 
antees to  bail  out  the  Penn  Central  could 
cost  the  taxpayers  as  much  as  $700  mil- 
lion If  the  company  defaults. 

The  President  urged: 

Whenever  a  Member  of  Congress  displays 
the  Imagination  to  Introduce  a  bill  that  calls 
for  more  spending,  let  him  display  the  cov- 
erage to  introduce  a  bill  raising  the  taxes 
to  pay  for  that  program. 

This  advice  might  also  be  applied  to 
the  President.  If  the  President  wants  the 
Congress  to  move  fonn-ard  on  his  sp)end- 
ing  programs  at  a  time  when  prices  are 
still  skyrocketing,  let  him  propose  stiffer 
reductions  in  less  essential  areas  such 
as  the  Defense  budget,  the  SST.  space, 
and  public  works.  A  dramatic  announce- 
ment of  a  $5  billion  cut  in  these  pro- 
grams would  demonstrate  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people  that 
the  President  really  means  business  in 
the  fight  against  Inflation. 

Likewise,  if  the  President  wants  to  risk 
$700  million  of  the  taxpayers  money  to 
ball  out  the  Penn  Central,  let  him  at  the 
same  time  call  an  increase  in  taxes  to 
finance  the  potential  loss. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  comments  of  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  All  the  time 
he  was  talking.  I  was  thinking  back  a 
little  bit  to  when  In  1968  we  had  a  budget 
deficit  of  $25  blUlon. 

I  am  remembering  that  as  we  worked 
on  the  tax  bill  in  1969.  It  was  fixed  so 
that  there  would  be  a  reduction  In  taxes 
in  this  year  and  the  next  year  and  a  re- 
duction In  revenue  so  that  the  Republi- 
can President  would  have  to  face  exactly 


the  situation  that  has  been  created  for 
him. 

Diuing  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  the 
cost  of  Government  increased  on  an 
averaige  of  15  percent  each  year.  Last 
year  It  was  cut  back  to  a  7.5-percent  in- 
crease. And  tills  year  the  President  hopes 
that  he  can  cut  it  back  to  half  that 
again. 

We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  split  party  control  in  this 
Government  and  that  the  power  of  the 
purse  resides  in  Congress  which  the  Pres- 
ident cannot  control. 

Let  us  give  him  a  chance.  He  has  had 
18  niontlis  with  Congress  In  the  hands 
of  his  political  opponents.  I  tliink  that 
he  lias  done  a  magnificent  job  in  first 
trying  to  get  an  operating  control  of  the 
country.  And  when  the  Senator  com- 
plains that  he  has  not  been  able  to  main- 
tain a  surplus.  I  point  out  that  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  able  to  maintain  the 
operations  of  the  country  at  a  deficit 
wliich  may  be  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth 
of  Uie  $25  billion  deficit  in  19C8  is  really 
quite  an  achievement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  is,  as  I  recall,  that  last  year  Con- 
gress reduced  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests by  $5.5  billion.  That  is  we  cut  his 
budget  and  reduced  spending  that  much 
below  Ills  requests.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  Congress  will  again  this  year, 
reduce  presidential  requests. 

I  think  it  Is  p>erfectly  proper  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
to  call  on  the  President  to  exercise 
greater  restraint  In  his  spiending  pro- 
posals. This  is  consistent  with  w'hat  we 
have  done  both  as  a  Congress  and  as  a 
party. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
tlrnt  we  must  not  criticize  the  President 
for  not  being  aWe  to  produce  a  surplus 
when  in  the  end  it  is  the  total  appro- 
priations that  Congress  makes  which  de- 
termines whether  there  is  a  surplus  or 
a  deficit. 

There  is  credit  enough  and  blame 
enough  for  both  of  us. 

I  think  that  in  the  17  to  18  months 
that  the  President  has  been  In  oflSce  he 
has  done  a  magnificent  job  in  turning 
the  economy  around  from  a  $25  billion 
deficit  towaid  an  approximate  balance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  agree  that  in  the  last  17  months, 
we  have  improved  the  flsctd  position  of 
the  Government.  But  I  think  that  it  Is 
hard  to  claim  that  the  President  Is  doing 
a  magnificent  job  with  the  economy. 

Inflation  has  gotten  much  worse.  In- 
terest rates  are  much  higher  than  they 
have  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  We  have  imemployment  rates 
that  are  alarming. 

We  have  the  predictions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's top  economist  that  at  best 
unemployment  will  stay  at  the  present 
level  for  most  of  the  rest  of  this  year. 
Others  predict  that  It  will  get  worse. 

No  doubt  the  President  is  a  good  man. 
He  is  doing  the  best  job  that  he  can.  He 
is  an  intelligent  man.  But  I  think  that  It 
Is  well  to  point  out  that  the  results  of  the 
economic  policies  of  the  administration 
have  been  unfortunate  for  many  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 


not believe  that  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  would  expect 
any  President  to  turn  around,  in  17 
months,  the  storm  of  inflation  that  had 
been  gathering  force  for  10  years  and  do 
It  In  the  face  of  the  split  Government 
situation  that  we  have  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
tried  to  say  in  my  remarks,  the  President 
comes  in  now  after  17  months  with  a 
modest  and  very  limited  first  step  to  be- 
gin to  halt  inflation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  too  little. 

He  has  done  no  jawboning,  which  is 
one  thing  that  only  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  do.  He  has  announced 
that  he  would  not  call  on  the  labor  unions 
and  he  would  not  call  on  management  to 
show  restraint.  He  has  done  none  of  that. 

These  proposals  come  after  we  have 
suffered  an  increase  in  inflation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  whereas  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  perfectly  right  In  pointing  out 
that  the  President  has  done  some  good 
and  that  the  program  has  merit,  I  think 
it  also  well  to  point  out  that  the  pro- 
gram is  late  in  view  of  the  serious  and 
prolonged  inflation  coincident  with  high 
interest  rates  and  rising  unemployment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  remember  that  President 
Johnson  gave  up  jawboning  after  he 
foimd  out  that  it  did  not  work?  Why 
should  we  expect  President  Nixon  to 
start  a  program  that  would  not  work? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
agreed with  President  Johnson  and  said 
so  at  tlie  time  with  respect  to  the  aban- 
donment of  wage -price  guidelines  after 
the  airline  strike  in  1966.  But  he  did  not 
give  up  the  necessary  jawboning. 

I  think  jawboning  is  necessary  because 
only  the  President  can  do  It.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  other  leaders  of  Congress  cannot  ef- 
fectively stop  or  roll  back  price  Increases. 
Only  the  head  of  the  country  can  call  this 
to  the  attention  of  big  business  in  such  a 
way  that  public  opinion  li,  organized  to 
bring  pressure  to  hold  down  prices  and 
roll  them  back.  President  Johnson  did 
this  on  occasion.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
closing  days  of  his  administration  he  had 
given  up  on  wage-price  guidelines.  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  that  wage- 
price  guidelines  are  something  we  should 
reconsider. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  not 
enough  for  a  President  to  take  a  pxjsition. 
He  has  to  know  what  he  Is  talking  about: 
he  has  to  have  criteria  and  a  l>asis  of  ex- 
pertise for  claiming  a  price  is  too  high 
or  Is  not  too  high. 

One  of  the  things  that  worried  us  about 
the  steel  price  rise  with  which  President 
Kennedy  had  to  deal  before  he  suffered  a 
tragic  end  was  the  feeling  that  it  was 
brought  about  because  prices  went  up, 
but  there  was  no  disclosed  factual  guide- 
line-type basis  backing  up  his  action.  We 
argued  the  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  we  had  quite  a  debate.  We 
should  not  argue  about  whether  he 
should  have  done  It  sooner,  and  I  think 
he  should  have. 
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I  hope  now  we  will  assume 
tion  is  not  less  sound  than  it 
jawboning  era.  but  more  sounp 
it  will  be  based  on  considered 
analyses  and  facts — on  sound, 
economic  criteria. 

I  hope  the  Council  of 
visers  will  disclose  all  of  its  w 
the  people  so  that  if  there  is  a 
it  can  be  made,  and  it  can  be 
are  wrong  and  we  are  right."  I 
scheme  will  have  those 
the  elementai-y  jawboning,  to 
Senator  referred. 

Mr.  PROXMraE.  In  all 
late  President   Kennedy   in 
with  the  steel  strike,  he  and 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Arthur 
first  gone  to  great  pains  to 
to  moderate  their  demands  anc 
understanding  on  the  part  of 
that  they  would  limit  their 
productivity   increases.   It   is 
President  Kennedy   acted 
complete  knowledge  of  all 
Congress  as  to  what  the  cost 
and  it  would  have  been  good  to 
that.  I  think  it  is  good  all  parti^ 
then  had  the  fundamental 
ing  that  wage  costs  were  stabU 
not  the  justification  for  the 
in  prices  that  steel  proposed 
careful  and  thotightful  analyses 
t«r   Heller,   his  economic 
President  Kennedy  was  aware 
time  he  stepped  Into  that 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not 
ing  critical  of  such  a  tragic 
former  President  Kennedy.  I 
pointing  out  that  we  may  haye 
positive  element  which  will  be 
ful  in  the  situation  in  that  it 
factual  basis.  All  I  said  was 
the  arguments  made  at  the 
there   was   no   disclosed 
President  Kermedy  may  hav^ 
figures  from  Walter  Heller  but 
not  disclosed.  This  may  be  a 
ward.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see 

I  thank  the  Senator  for 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr 
suggest  the  absence  of  a 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant    legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.   CHURCH.   Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE   FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ApT 

The  Senate  continued  witli  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGBEI  MENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presid  tnt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  he  end  of 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoiciNicK) :  that  the  time  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents:  and  that  a  roller  .11  vote  be 
taken  on  the  amendment  at  2:45  p.m. 
tomorrow. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  opponents  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Church* 
and  that  the  time  for  the  proponents  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered.  That  the  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  at  2:45  p.m.  on  Thursday,  June  18,  1970, 
on  the  pending  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  numbered 
689.  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  with  the  time  for 
further  debate  before  the  vote  being  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  or  their  designees. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  having 
watched  and  heard  the  President  today 
deliver  his  message  on  the  economic  pol- 
icy and  productivity  of  the  United  States, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  feel 
his  remarks  were  candid,  direct,  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  circumstances. 

I  believe  that  the  country  will  be  en- 
couraged, as  I  am  encouraged,  to  hear 
his  appraisal  of  the  situation,  which  in- 
cludes an  appraisal  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  improvement  of  the  volume 
of  money  and  credit  that  Is  available  to 
this  economy  which,  in  turn,  implies  we 
may  have  come  through  the  worst  part 
of  the  period  of  adjustment  that  we  have 
been  subjected  to  in  these  efforts  to  es- 
cape from  the  inflationary  spiral  of  the 
last  several  years. 

The  statement  is  significant  for  what 
it  did  not  say  in  terms  of  its  appraisal  of 
the  situation,  as  well  as  what  it  did  say. 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  the  Pres- 
ident indicated  he  has  no  plans  at  this 
time  for  economic  controls  in  the  na- 
ture of  wage-price  controls,  which  I  feel 
especiaUy  in  peacetime  have  the  effect 
of  postponing  the  inevitable  and  build- 
ing up  a  bigger  head  of  steam  where  a 
destructive  explosion  may  occur  in  the 
economy. 

The  new  technique  is  sensing  Increases 
and  decreases  in  productivity,  in  infla- 
tionary alerts,  and  advices  for  the  execu- 
tive department  which  are  important 
and  significant. 

Congress  should  take  heed  of  the  urg- 
ings  and  requests  of  the  Chief  Executive 
for  legislative  assistance  in  this  field,  as 
he  has  requested  legislative  assistance  in 
other  fields  and  has  not  received  it. 

I  believe  the  American  people  received 
a  fair  and  frank  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
tion and  that  by  and  large  it  is  an  encour- 
aging one  and  one  which  leads  to  the 
prospect  of  stability  and  real  progress  in 
our  economic  situation  in  the  months 
just  ahead. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  156281  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick  ).  I  think  It  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Senate  to  have  included  In 
the  Record  a  list  of  excess  weapons  that 
have  been  delivered  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  period  bemg  from  fiscal  year 
1965  through  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  table  is  interesting  and  enlight- 
ening, because  it  demonstrates  how  the 
size  of  this  program  has  been  increasing 
as  the  Department  of  Defense  has  uti- 
lized this  program  as  a  way  to  clrcvun- 
vent  the  effort  of  Congress  to  maintain 
a  ceiling  on  the  size  of  the  grant  military 
aid  program. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1965,  this 
particular  provision  in  the  law  was  used 
as  a  basis  for  authorizing  the  transfer 
of  weapons  with  a  utility  value  of  $85.6 
million  and  an  original  acquisition  cost 
of  1189.8  million.  These  amounts  are  in 
sharp  contrast  to  those  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  when  the  surplus-authority  pro- 
vision in  the  law  was  used  to  authorize 
the  transfer  of  weaponry  having  a  util- 
ity value  of  $166.8  million  for  which  the 
acquisition  cost  to  this  country  was 
$667.2  million. 

Unless  we  pass  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  we  will  have  failed  to  es- 
tablish an  effective  congressional  celling 
on  the  surplus  program,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  with  each  passing  year  as 
the  effort  grows  to  circumvent  Congress' 
Intent  to  maintain  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram within  reasonable  bounds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXCESS  STOCKS  DELIVERED 


Utility  value 

Aciiuisition 
valM 

Fiscal  year: 
196S 

85.6 

189.8 

1966            

60.4 

146.6 

1967           

46. 7 

138.4 

1968 

1969 

1970 

45.3 

114.0 

166.8 

132.8 

317.7 

>667.2 

■  Estimate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  and  placed  in  the  Record  let- 
ters from  highly  placed  members  of  pre- 
vious Democratic  administrations  who 
have  abandoned  their  support  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Indochina.  One  came  from 
Nicholas  Katzenbach,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  during  the  Johnson  administration. 
The  second  was  from  Associate  Dean 
William  M.  Capron.  of  the  Havard 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  who  was 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
during  the  Johnson  administration. 

This  week  I  received  a  third  letter — 
this  from  Mr.  Dan  H.  Fenn.  Jr..  now  at 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Mr.  Fenn  rerved  on 
the  staff  of  Vice  President  Johnson  and 
subsequently  as  a  Commissioner  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 
In  his  letter,  he  makes  an  interesting  dis- 
tinction. The  issue,  he  writes,  is  not  that 
of  a  "strong  Presidency"  versus  a  'weak 
Presidency. "  Rather,  Mr.  Fenn  writes,  it 
Is  a  matter  of  'a  misguided  Presidential 
actioli  versus  a  wise  one." 

Tli  letter  speaks  for  itself.  I  ask 
unarf  mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 

i,.^CORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

June  3,  1970. 

Dear  Senatob  Chotich:  My  government 
experience  has  been  in  the  Elxecutlve  Branch, 
Including  service  as  Staff  Assistant  to  the 
President  from  1961  to  1963,  and  four  years 
as  a  Commissioner  and  as  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
thereafter.  Consequently,  I  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  biased  in  favor  of  a  strong  ex- 
ecutive— as.  Indeed,  I  am. 

Nevertheless,  I  write  you  now  in  support 
of  your  amendment  to  utilize  the  Congres- 
sional power  of  the  purse  to  curb  the  short- 
sighted and  destructive  Cambodian  adven- 
ture. I  recognize  full  well  the  implications 
of  the  action  you  are  taking  for  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President  in  matters  of  foreign 
affairs.  I  recognize,  too,  that  those  of  us  who 
supported  President  Truman  in  Korea  and 
rejected  the  changes  of  "dictatorship '  from 
the  opposition  stand  today  on  the  other  side 
of  the  argument.  Then  we  supported  "strong 
Presidential  action;"  now  we  fear  it. 

This  apparent  inconsistency  does  not 
trouble  me,  however,  because  the  point  at 
Issue  here  is  not  a  "strong  Presidency" 
versus  a  "weak  Presidency."  The  issue  is  a 
misguided  Presidential  action  versus  a  wise 
one.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  despite 
the  implications,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  exert  the  authority  which  the 
Constitution  has  provided  and  bring  this 
frightening  extravaganza  to  a  halt. 

Let  us.  In  a  somewhat  quieter  mood  and 
moment,  address  ourselves  to  the  complex 
question  of  the  relative  roles  in  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  President  and  of  the  Congress. 
That  Is  a  septu'ate  issue,  and  one  demanding 
the  utmost  thought  and  care.  But  the  prob- 
lem at  the  moment  is  not  so  abstract:  it 
is  to  slam  on  the  brakes.  This  the  Congress 
can  and  should  do  and  at  once. 
With  best  \^-lshes, 

Dan  H.  Penn,  Jr., 
Lecturer  on  Business  Administration, 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 


THE  PRESS  AS  A  VALUABLE  SOURCE 
OF  NEWS 

Mr.   CHURCH.   Mr.   President,   when 
America  comes  home  from  its  bloody 


misadventure  in  Southeast  Asia,  it  may 
be  that  a  generous  share  of  the  credit 
will  be  allocated  to  the  men  and  women 
of  what  Thomas  Carlyle  called  the 
fourth  estate,  the  press.  Under  diflBcult 
working  conditions,  compwunded  by  the 
censure  of  our  military  command,  report- 
ers have  labored  diligently  for  the  elu- 
sive truth  of  our  involvement — the  mis- 
takes of  our  policies  and  the  heroism  of 
our  combat  troops. 

One  of  those  who  has  performed  su- 
perbly in  both  Southeast  Asia  and  in 
Latin  America  is  Tad  Szulc  of  the  New 
York  Times.  A  recent  story  of  his  from 
Washington  deserves  our  attention  dur- 
ing this  debate  on  the  pending  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  It  deals  with 
whether  the  U.S.  Air  Force  may.  after  all, 
be  employed  In  providing  air  cover  for 
South  Vietnamese  forces — after  Ameri- 
can combat  troops  themselves  are  with- 
drawn from  Cambodia,  presimiably  by 
July  1.  I  think  this  possibihty  empha- 
sizes the  entangling  web  of  Involvement 
in  which  we  are  ensnared  as  a  result  of 
having  breached  the  Cambodian  frontier. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Szulc  story  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Aw  Cover  for  South  Vietnamese? 
(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Washington,  May  22. — The  United  States 
was  reported  today  to  be  prepared  to  con- 
tinue air  cover  if  needed  for  South  Viet- 
namese forces  that  are  considered  almost  cer- 
tain to  remain  in  CamtKxlla  after  the  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  deadline  July  1. 

The  latest  evolution  of  the  Administra- 
tion's policy  emerged  In  a  variety  of  ways 
during  the  day.  Spokesmen  remained  Inten- 
tionally vague  in  their  public  comments  but 
in  private,  officials  indicated  an  increasing 
likelihood  that  the  support  would  go  on. 

Under  intensive  questioning  by  newsmen, 
the  White  House  press  secretary,  Ronald  L. 
Ziegler.  refused  to  say  whether  the  United 
States  would  provide  air  cover  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  units.  But  he  appeared  to  allow 
for  this  possibility  when  he  finally  said  that 
he  would  reserve  comment  "on  the  discussion 
of  United  States  air  activity  In  relation  to 
June  30"  in  Cambodia. 

some     tiXTLM     OUT     DENIAL 

other  high  officials  said  that  if.  as  as- 
sumed, the  South  Vietnamese  retain  in  Cam- 
bodia the  combat  forces  that  have  been  bat- 
tling the  Vietnamese  CommunUts  there  since 
April  29,  and  if  they  require  air  cover,  they 
cannot   l>e   denied   it.   ^ 

With  an  eye  on  SeJate  criticism  of  ac- 
tions in  Cambodia,  tHe  officials  noted  that 
the  proposed  fund-bill  amendment  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  American  ground  forces  In 
Cambodia — a  measure  now  under  deabte — 
does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  United  States 
planes  to  cover  the  South  Vietnamese  after 
the  withdrawal. 

But,  the  officials  went  on.  actual  decisions 
win  be  made  in  the  light  of  specific  combat 
situations  when  United  States  commanders 
have  determined  that  the  safety  of  South 
Vietnamese  troops,  or  the  security  of  Ameri- 
can forces  across  the  border  in  South  Viet- 
nam, requires  tactical  air  strikes. 

bombing    AND    STRAFING 

The  support  would  take  the  form  of  bomb- 
ing and  strafing  missions  by  Jet  fighter- 
bombers  and  helicopter  gunsblps. 

In  any  event,  it  appeared  that  the  reported 
course  of  United  States  policy— the  apparent 


readiness  of  the  Administration  to  supply  air 
cover  to  the  South  Vietnamese  if  need  be  and 
to  accept  their  continued  presence  in  Cam- 
bodia— represented  a  major  departure  from 
the  policy  enunciated  by  President  Nixon  in 
his  news  conference  May  8  explaining  tha 
Cambodian  action. 

On  that  occasion,  he  said  that  while  the 
South  Vietnamese  were  not  obliged  to  abide 
by  the  American  deadline,  I  would  expect 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  would  come  out 
approximately  at  the  same  time  that  we  do 
because  when  we  come  out  our  loglsUcal  sup- 
port and  air  support  will  also  come  out  with 
them. 

Last  Saturday  White  House  officials  told 
newsmen  in  a  briefing  at  Key  Biscayne,  Pla  . 
that  the  Administration  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  South  Vietnamese  would  de- 
part about  the  same  time  as  the  United 
States  forces  did. 

At  that  point,  however,  according  to  au- 
thoritative quarters.  President  Nixon  was  al- 
ready under  mounting  pressure  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment to  agree  to  an  indefinite  stay  for  South 
Vietnamese  units. 

LAtRO  SUPPORTS  STAND 

There  were  growing  indications  this  week 
that  the  Administration  had  decided  to  ac- 
cept the  argument  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese must  remain  in  Cambodia,  or,  at  least, 
be  free  to  return  when  required.  That  inter- 
pretation was  confirmed  today  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Mel\in  R.  Laid.  However,  it  was 
known  that  many  key  officials  exposed  the 
policy. 

Appearing  on  the  "Today"  telecast  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  Mr.  Laird 
said:  "I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  make 
a  firm  timetable  and  establish  it  here  for 
the  Vietnamese  forces." 

"I  personaUy  feel  as  Secretary  of  Defense." 
he  added,  "if  the  occasion  should  arise  when 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  could  go  into 
the  sanctuary  areas  at  a  time  when  the  sanc- 
tuaries are  rebuilt;  when  there  are  North 
Vietnamese  occupying  the  particular  terri- 
tory, I  would  recommend  that  they  be  used 
If  they  so  desire.  It  would  be  a  decision  that 
would  be  worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
the  Cambodian  Government  and  the  South 
Vietnamese." 

Mr.  Laird  emphasized,  however,  that  there 
would  be  "no  American  advisers  Is  Cambodia 
after  June  30."  Other  Administration  of- 
ficials expressed  confidence  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops  had  the  capability  to  op- 
erate without  them. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

amendment    no.    708 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  the 
able  assistant  Republican  leader  (Mr. 
Grdtin)  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  cl€|rk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  5.  between  lines  18 
the  period  and   Insert   the  following 
eluding  the  eserclse  ot  that 
power  which  may  be  necessary  to 
lives  ot  United  States  Armed 
deployed". 


aid  19.  strike 

In- 

cojistltutlonal 

protect  the 

wherever 


Pories 


OFFICER 


The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  received 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
ident.  It  will  be  my  Intention 
row,  following  the  vote  on 
ment  offered  by  the  able 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick>,  to 
amendment  which  I  have  j 
have  printed.  I  hereby  notify 
that  effect. 


a  Id 


Mr.  Pres- 

on  tomor- 

amend- 

from 

call  up  the 

asked  to 

senators  to 


tie 
Sei  lator 


uj;t 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  1^:30  A.M.. 
JUNE  18,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virglnli.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjourrment  luitll 
10:30  o'clock  tomorrow  morrlng 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
June  18,  1970,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  June  17.  1970: 

U.S.  Aa  Force 

The  following  ofllcers  for  a 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  li 
Force  to  the  grade  Indicated,  u^der 
visions  of  sections  8218.  8351 
title  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 


To  be  major  genera 
Lt.    Gen.    David    Wade,    retired.    433-58- 
0908FG.  Louisiana  Air  National  Guard. 

Brig.    Gen.    Edwin    Warfleld    m,    220-26- 
5606FO,  Maryland  Air  National  Guard. 
To  be  brigadier  genet  al 
Col.    Clinton    M.    Miller.    4Tp-l&-9463FG. 
Iowa  Air  National  Guard. 


The  House  met  at  12  o 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edw: 
D.D..  offered  the  following 


and 
wait 


Let    integrity 
serve  me:  for  I 
25;  21. 

Eternal   God.  our  Fathei 
brought  us  to  the  beginning 
day,  grant  that  in  all  our  \fays 
ways  we  may  remember  t 
with  us.  Help  us  to  do  our  duties 
our  responsibilities,  and  to 
cisions  with  sincerity  of  minfcl 
ineness  of  heart.  Remove 
pretense,  all  deceit,  all 
by  Thy  spirit  may  we  do  whit 
to  be  right  for  our  country 
our  people. 
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The 

printed, 


p^olntment  as 

the  U.S.  Air 

the  pro- 

8433.  and  8392, 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  17,  1970: 

Department   or   Labor 

James  D.  Hodgson,  of  California,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Joint   Chiefs   or  Staff 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  for  a  term  of  3  years,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  142. 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  U.S.  Navy,  hav- 
ing been  designated  for  duties  of  great  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  commensurate 
with  the  grade  of  admiral  within  the  con- 
templation of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5231,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

U.S.   Air   Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list.  In  the  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

In   the  grade  of  general 

Gen.  James  Ferguson.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following -named  officers  to  be  as- 
signed to  positions  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President,  in 
the  grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  H.  Ellis,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Qen.  Sam  J.  Byerley,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Qen.  Robert  J.  Dixon,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Austin  J.  Russell,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  senior  Air  Force  member,  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee.  United  Nations,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  711,  title  10.  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

U.S.  Navt 

The  foUowlng-named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
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Robert  Y.  Kaufman 
Stansfleld  Turner 
William  R.  St.  George 
Thomas  B.  Hayward 
John  J.  Shanaban.  Jr. 
John  O.  Flnneran 


Clarence  M.  Hart 
Lewis  A.  Hopkins 
George  G.  Halvorson 
John  D.  H.  Kane.  Jr. 
Edward  L.  Felghtner 
John  M.  Thomas 
Brian  McCauley 
Thomas  E.  Bass  III 
Billy  D.  Holder 


Richard  E.  Hennlng 
William  H.  Shawcross 
Robert  P.  Coogan 
Ralph   S.   Wentworth. 

Jr. 
Daniel  J.  Murphy 
John  S.  Christiansen 
Richard  E.  Fowler,  Jr. 
William  M.  A.  Greene 


Julian  S.  Lake 
Joe  Williams,  Jr. 
Joe  P.  Moorer 
Walter  N.  Dletzen,  Jr. 
Harvey  E.  Lyon 
Emmett  H.  Tidd 
Robert  O.  Welander 

Rear  Adm.  John  P.  Welnel,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

The  following-named  ofllcers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  few  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion  therefor  as  provided   by  law: 

Lina 
Paul  C.  HueUenbeck    Chester  C.  Hosmer 
Ira  D.  Putnam  Samuel  W.  Van  Court 

Medical  Corps 
Scott  Whltehouse 

Supply  Corps 
Owen  C.  Pearce 

Civil  Engineer  Corps 
John  H.  McAuUflTe 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Maj.  Gen.  John  R.  Chalsson.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  having  been  designated.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  Stotes 
CkKle.  section  5232,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral while  so  serving. 

In  the  Armt 
The  nominations  beginning  James  H.  Aan- 
enson,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Edward  Poduszczak,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  May  27, 1970;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  William  D. 
Jones,  to  be  major,  and  ending  John  A. 
Zimmerman  m,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  May  27, 1970. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  beginning  WilllEun  J.  Es- 
mann.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Paul  W.  Thomas,  to  be  second  lleutnant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Concressional  Rec- 
ord on  May  27, 1970;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Thomas  H. 
Allen,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Stephen  J.  Williams,  to  be  first  lieuten- 
ant, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  May  27,  1970. 
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cixk 


noon. 
G.  Latch, 
drayer : 


ai  d 


uprig  itness 


pre- 
on  tJiee. — Psalms 

who  hast 

of  a  new 

and  al- 

Thou  art 

to  carry 

our  de- 

and  genu- 

from  us  all 

and 

we  believe 

I  ,nd  good  for 


Pill  our  lives  with  the  mood  of  love 
and  the  motive  of  service  that  we  may 
leap  the  boundaries  of  class,  color,  and 
creed  and  seek  to  minister  to  the  needs 
of  all  Thy  children. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


or  for  1 -minute  speeches  with  yielding 
back  of  the  time,  and  later  in  the  day 
the  Chair  will  recognize  Members  for 
1 -minute  speeches  if  Members  desire  to 
present  them. 


make 


hy  XKrisy. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize Members  for  unanimous-consent 
requests  to  extend  remarks,  and  so  forth. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  REPORT  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  ACCOM- 
PANYING H.R.   17654 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1090)  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 
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H.  Res.  1090 
Resohyed,  That  there  shall  be  printed,  con- 
currently with  the  press  run,  for  the  use  of 
the  House  Document  Room  for  House  floor 
distribution,  two  thousand  five  hundred  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  accompanying  H.R.  17654,  a  bill 
to  Improve  the  operation  of  the  legislative 
bremch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  REPORT  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  ACCOM- 
PANYING H.R.   17654 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1091)  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1091 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed,  con- 
currently with  the  press  run,  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  copies  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  H.R. 
17664,  a  bill  to  Improve  the  operation  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

I  Roll  No.   174] 


Alexander 

Gallagher 

Price.  Tex. 

Baring 

Gaydos 

Prj'or.  Ark. 

Blaggi 

Oialmo 

Purcell 

Brock 

Gray 

Roudebush 

Buchanan 

Halpern 

Roybal 

Bush 

Hebert 

Ruppe 

Chisholm 

Jarman 

Scheuer 

aark 

King 

Schneebell 

CoUler 

Klrwan 

Scbwengel 

Gorman 

Kyi 

Welcker 

Cowger 

Leggett 

Wilson. 

Cramer 

McCarthy 

Charles  H 

Daddarlo 

McMillan 

Wolff 

Dawson 

Nedzl 

Wyatt 
Zablocki 

Dent 

OHara 

Dulskl 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Edwards.  La. 

Ottmger 

Erlenbom 

Patman 

Ford. 

Pelly 

William  D. 

Pollock 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  376 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXTENDING   VOTING   RIGHTS   ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  914  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  914 
Resolved.  That.  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  bill  (H.R. 
4249)  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  with  respect  to  the  discriminatory  use 
of  tests  and  devices,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  Is, 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table,  to  the  end 
that  the  Senate  amendments  are,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Smith,  30  minutes,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  914 
presents  a  very  simple  issue  to  this 
House;  that  is,  whether  or  not  we  shotild 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R. 
4249,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

The  basic  and  real  question,  however, 
is  whether  or  not  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  should  be  extended  beyond  its 
present  statutory  life.  If  we  fail  to  adopt 
House  Resolution  914  today  it  will  mean 
the  demise  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  on  August  6,  1970. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  im- 
less  House  Resolution  914  Is  adopted  by 
this  body  today,  we  will  have  seen  the 
end  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Any  Member  of  this  Congress  who  has 
given  any  serious  consideration  to  the 
parliamentary  situation  prevailing  both 
in  this  House  and  in  the  Senate  will 
agree  that  unless  we  act  favorably  on 
this  resolution  today  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  will  have  come  to  an  end  on 
August  6,  1970. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Senate  amend- 
ments in  fact  improve  upon  the  House 
bill.  Even  a  constitutional  authority  such 
as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
PoFF)  testified  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  the  Senate  amendments  do 
in  fact  improve  the  House  bill. 

There  is  only  one  difficult  question 
posed  by  the  Senate  amendments,  that 
involving  the  extension  of  voting  rights 
to  citizens  18.  19.  and  20  years  of  age. 
The  principal  objection  is  based  on  the 
contention  that  the  amendment  runs 
contra  to  our  Federal  Constitution.  It 
is  said  that  as  Members  of  Congress  we 
took  the  oath  upon  accepting  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  office  that  we  would 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  that  a  favorable  vote  for  this 
particular  amendment  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  violation  of  that  oath.  I,  too, 
Mr.  Speaker,  took  that  oath  and  have  no 
intentions  of  violating  it.  I  am  convinced, 
just  as  firmly  as  those  who  hold  the  op- 
posite view,  that  the  18-year-old  en- 
franchising amendment  is  fully  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  without 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Supreme  Court  recognized  this 
congresisonal  power  in  the  case  of  Katz- 
enbach  against  Morgan  in  1966  when  it 


upheld  a  provision  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  which  harmed  literacy  tests 
as  voting  qualifications.  This  power  could 
constitutionally  be  extended  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18. 

Two  of  the  Nation's  leading  constitu- 
tional authorities  hold  this  view  and  so 
do  dozens  of  other  experts  on  constitu- 
tional law.  Prof.  Paul  A.  Freund  of  Har- 
vard Law  School  and  Archibald  Cox. 
former  Solicitor  General  under  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  profes- 
sor of  law  at  Harvard  Law  School,  both 
of  whom  I  have  had  the  great  privilege 
of  having  as  my  teachers,  have  expressed 
the  view  that  article  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment grants  to  the  Congress  the  right  to 
legislate  in  this  area. 

As  in  any  other  question  of  constitu- 
tionality, sincere  and  well-intentioned 
minds  can  and  will  differ  on  this  issue. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  duly  designated 
by  the  Constitution  as  the  final  arbiter 
on  questions  of  constitutionality.  Let  us. 
therefore,  carry  out  our  responsibilities 
as  Members  of  Congress  and  legislate  as 
we  deem  proper  and  let  the  Court  decide 
whether  or  not  we  acted  beyond  our 
constitutional  authority.  Let  us  do  now 
what  we  think  is  right. 

Speaking  now  on  the  merits  of  the 
Issue,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thing  the  minimum 
age  requirement  of  21  years  is  both  arbi- 
trary and  archaic.  The  use  of  "21"  as 
an  indication  of  adulthood  and  maturity 
originated  during  the  medieval  times 
when  it  was  generally  believed  that  a 
male  at  21  was  old  enough  for  literally 
bearing  the  weight  of  arms  and  armor. 
While  we  have  revised  the  age  for  bear- 
ing arms  to  18,  we  have  kept  the  age  for 
voting  at  21.  Surely,  this  discrimination 
was  not  intended  by  Congress.  It  is  note- 
worthy in  this  connection  that  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  Americans  killed  in 
combat  in  Vietnam  fall  within  the  age 
group  of  18  to  21. 

With  the  knowledge  explosion  of  recent 
years  working  in  his  behalf,  the  young 
person  of  18  today  is  just  as  fully  quali- 
fied to  vote  as  a  person  of  21  was  when 
the  age  minimum  was  set.  Our  yoxmgsters 
today  are  much  more  sophisticated  in 
political  matters  than  we  were  at  their 
age.  I  am  confident  that  the  18  year  olds 
of  today  will  make  as  Intelligent  voters 
as  did  21  year  elds  a  decade  ago. 

Furthermore,  by  extending  the  right  to 
vote  to  our  18-.  19-,  and  20-year-olds,  we 
would  be  showing  visible  recognition  of 
the  national  crisis  in  confidence  in  our 
institutions  and  system  among  our  youth. 
We  would  be  encouraging  and  strength- 
ening the  position  of  those  who  want  to 
work  within  the  system  rather  than 
against  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  earlier,  un- 
less House  Resolution  914  is  adopted  to- 
day, the  Voting  Rights  Act  will  expire  on 
August  6  of  this  year.  It  caimot  be  de- 
nied that  the  act  has  been  good  for  the 
Nation.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  nearly 
a  million  black  Americans  to  register  to 
vote  in  States  and  jurisdictions  which 
Would  not  have  permitted  them  to 
register  otherwise.  During  its  short  life- 
time, the  act  has  resulted  in  a  jump  from 
29  percent  to  52  percent  of  registered 
voters  among  black  citizens  of  voting  age. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of   1965  have  indeed  been 
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greater  than  expected,  but  i  is  clear  tliat 
we  are  still  a  long  way  f roc  i  the  goal  of 
equal  enfranchisement  foi  all  citizens 
regardless  of  race  or  color.  The  act  has 
been  extremely  effective,  vre  do  indeed 
have  a  good  thing  going.  L?t  us  keep  it 
going.  Let  us  vote  to  adopt  House  Reso- 
lution 914.  the  Matsunaga  lesolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  backg  oimd  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  are  cons  dering  today 
the  fact  that  the  House  Ju  liciary  Com- 
mittee approved  a  Voting  I  ights  Exten- 
sion Act  and  the  rule  made  it  possible 
to  substitute  a  bill  in  its  place  which 
is  known  as  the  •'admini  tration  bill" 
and.  more  commonly,  pei  tiaps.  known 
as  the  "Ford  bill."  The  House  passed 
that  measure  and  it  went  to  the  other 
body.  The  Senate  struct  the  entire 
House  bill  and  placed  in  It  an  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  hat  three  titles. 
Titles  I  and  II  have  to  do  '  rith  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Extension  Aist.  Title  ni 
has  to  do  with  the  18-yeir-old  voting 
provision.  When  that  bill  came  back  to 
the  House  and  went  to  the  Speaker's 
desk,  the  normal  procedure  R-ould  be  that 
a  conference  would  be  requi  jsted  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  However,  in 
this  instance  that  was  n(»t  done.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  the  distinglushed 
minority  ranking  member  arid  others  felt 
that  this  would  not  be  the  advisable  thing 
to  do.  The  gentleman  front  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsitnaga)  then  introduced  House 
Resolution  914.  The  Rules  Committee 
approved  this  resolutio) 
adopted,  will  take  the 
Speaker's  table,  approve 
amendment  and  send  it  to 

I  introduced  House 
which  would  require  the  jbill  to  go  to 
conference.  I  brought  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Rules  Commit  t^  in  executive 
session  and  they  turned  |it  down  and 
approved  House  Resolutioi 
Thus  the  parliamenta: 
this:  If  we  are  going  to 
the  bill  to  conference  the 
tlon  will  have  to  be  voted 
resolution — House  Resolution  914 — will 
have  to  be  amended  with  appropriate 
language  to  send  It  to  conference.  I  have 
that  amendment  prepared,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  offer  It  if  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution — House  Resolu- 
tion 914 — is  voted  down. 

There  are  a  nximber  of  jdifferences  of 
opinion.  One  has  to  do  with  whether  or 
not  the  act  definitely  expires  on  Au- 
gust 6.  The  gentleman  fnim  New  York 
(Mr.  CxLLKK)  is  concerned  about  this, 
and  he  thinks  that  it  wou  d  expire.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff) 
states  that  there  are  19  parts  to  the 
original  act,  that  17  of  them  are  perma- 
nent law.  and  only  two  (f  them  could 
expire.  However,  the  legsl  situation  is 
such  that  the  Attorney  (Seneral  could 
still  proceed  with  cases  whereby  the  act 
will  not  expire  on  August  6. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  see  ns  to  me  that 
there  would  be  plenty  and  ample  time 
to  consider  this  measure  in  conference, 
and  thereby  the  Members,  would  have  a 
right  to  vote  on  the  con  erence  report 
rather  than  just  simply  foting  this  up 
or  down  today. 
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The  next  problem  has  to  do  with  the 
18-year-old  voting  rights;  whether  or 
not  this  should  be  done  by  Congressional 
action  or  by  constitutional  amendment. 
Everj'body  has  an  opinion  on  this.  The 
deans  of  the  law  schools,  constitutional 
lawyers,  and  I  suppose  everj-  Member  in 
this  particular  body  has  an  opinion  on 
this.  But  we  are  not  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  we 
can  express  all  the  opinions  that  we 
want  to,  but  they  will  not  have  any  ef- 
fect when  the  decision  is  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler)  testified  that  he  was  against  the 
proposal  to  do  it  in  this  manner  because 
it  would  be  xmconstitutlonal.  He  felt  the 
Supreme  Court  would  take  speedy  action 
to  declare  it  to  t>e  unconstitutional,  but 
tliat,  too,  is  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
procedure  is  wrong.  I  think  the  people 
in  the  various  States  should  have  the 
right  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
want  pec^le  to  vote  under  age  21.  Some 
States  do  now  permit  this.  Some  States 
have  turned  it  down.  Some  have  turned 
the  provision  down  on  I  believe  more 
than  one  occasion.  And  this  year  on  the 
November  ballot  there  are  a  number  of 
States  that  have  that  particular  provi- 
sion on  their  ballot. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  right 
which  the  people  have,  and  that  we 
should  proceed  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution, propose  an  amendment,  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  people  and  the  State  legis- 
latures, and  then  let  them  determine  it. 
I  am  not  arguing  whether  they  should 
or  should  not  be  permitted  to  vote,  or 
whether  it  is  constitutional  or  not  con- 
stitutional. I  am  arguing  procedure.  I 
think  we,  the  Members  of  this  most  dis- 
tinguished legislative  body  in  the  world, 
should  at  least  proceed  in  accordance 
with  an  orderly  fashion,  and  have  a  con- 
ference and  then  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  the  bill  up  or  down.  Accordingly,  I 
ask  that  you  join  with  me  in  voting  down 
the  previous  question,  and  accepting  the 
amendment  so  that  it  can  go  to  con- 
ference. 

Just  one  final  point.  If  I  may :  although 
the  Senate  bill  is  one  amendment  in 
total,  there  are  three  titles  to  It.  The  first 
two,  as  I  mentioned,  have  to  do  with 
voting  rights,  and  the  third  has  to  do 
with  18-year-olds  voting. 

And  if  in  the  conference,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Cellek)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCul- 
LocH ) ,  and  others  on  both  sides,  on  House 
Resolution  914.  are  concerned  about  the 
time  limit,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  can  be  instructed  to  accept 
titles  I  and  n,  and  then  simply  confer 
or  have  a  conference  on  the  voting  rights 
for  18-year-olds,  and  they  should  be  able 
to  settle  that  in  a  matter  of  one  or  two 
meetings. 

So  I  urge  the  support  of  the  Members 
in  voting  down  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler »  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  has  made  it  possible 
for  over  1  million  blacks  to  register  to 


vote  and  has  made  it  possible  for  ap- 
proximately 500  blacks  to  attain  elective 
oCQce. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  Is  finally  mak- 
ing the  promise  of  the  15th  amendment 
of  the  Constitution — "the  right  of  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude"— a  reality. 

It  avails  us  little  Indeed  to  cleanse  our 
polluted  air  and  polluted  waters,  if  we 
allow  racism  to  pollute  oiu"  political 
atmosphere. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  did 
much  to  clear  the  political  atmosphere. 
If  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Is  not  extended, 
the  resumption  of  literacy  tests  and 
similar  devices  would  occur.  The  whole- 
sale reregistration  of  voters  would  be  at- 
tempted which  woxild  erase  all  of  the 
gains  that  have  thus  far  been  realized. 

There  woiild  be  gerrymandering  of 
white  areas. 

There  would  be  gerrymandering  of 
black  areas. 

Offices  that  have  heretofore  been  elec- 
tive ofiQces  would  be  made  appointive 
offices. 

There  would  be  sudden  changes  made 
in  the  places  for  people  to  vote  and  sud- 
den changes  in  the  time  of  casting  that 
vote. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  derUed 
the  authority  to  appoint  Federal  exam- 
iners and  to  register  voters  and  to  as- 
sign Federal  observers  to  monitor  the 
conduct  of  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
is  not  extended,  then  the  existing  pro- 
tections against  manipulative  changes  in 
the  voting  laws  will  be  eliminated. 

Federal  review  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  courts  will  no  longer  be  a 
condition  precedent  to  enforcing  elec- 
tion law  changes. 

Sweet  reasonableness  does  not  exist 
unfortunately  in  some  quarters  to  insure 
the  freedom  of  the  ballot.  Indeed  un- 
reconstructed segregationalism  prevails 
in  many  areas. 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  my 
good  friends  that  a  vote  against  order- 
ing the  previous  question  is  tantamount 
to  a  vote  against  the  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

If  there  is  any  change  in  the  bill,  the 
bill  then  goes  to  conference  and  there, 
I  can  assure  you,  there  would  be  the 
death  knell  of  the  bill. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  that  becaiise 
of  my  knowledge  of  what  would  happen 
In  the  other  body.  I  know  who  the  con- 
ferees would  be.  K  this  bill  goes  back  to 
the  other  body,  then  this  bill  is  as  dead 
as  that  filghtless  bird  called  the  dodo. 

Over  In  the  other  body  whether  It  be 
In  the  committee  or  on  the  floor — and 
I  know  whereof  I  speak — the  gentlemen 
there  would  temporize,  hinder,  saunter, 
oppilate,  prolong,  prorogue,  protract,  pro- 
crastinate, and  in  other  words,  they 
would  filibuster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  act  expires  7  weeks 
from  now.  That  is  a  short  time — and  an 
Ideal  time  within  which  certain  gentle- 
men could  Indeed  filibuster. 

The  bill  wovad  be  like  the  ferocious 
bull  that  goes  into  the  arena.  The  bull 
goes  in  alive,  all  right — but  we  know  that 
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as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  matador 
and  the  picador  and  the  toreador  that 
the  bull  does  not  come  out  of  the  ring 
alive. 

Tills  bill  will  go  in  alive,  but  It  will 
came  out  dead.  If  you  feel  that  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  a  good  bill,  and  It  has 
proved  Its  effectiveness,  you  must  vote  in 
favor  of  ordering  the  previous  question 
on  the  pending  resolution. 

Now  I  am  not  alarmed  at  the  rider  of 
the  voting  age  reduction  provision  on 
this  Voting  Rights  Act.  Court  decisions 
can  be  cited  for  or  against  Its  constitu- 
tionality. On  this  question  I  am  confi- 
dent, however.  The  statutory  voting  age 
reduction  provision  will  meet  an  early 
court  challenge  this  year.  It  will  receive 
a  full  and  complete  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  before  the  end  of  the  year 
and  a  final  judicial  determination  will 
occur  before  the  1971  elections. 

Lost  time  is  never  found  again.  Let  us 
seize  the  opportunity  now  to  guarantee 
the  blacks  the  vote.  Let  us  seize  time  by 
the  forelock  and  vote  for  the  previous 
question  and  pass  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  continuing  need  for 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Is  forcefully  Illus- 
trated by  two  voting  rights  suits  brought 
in  Alabama  and  Louisiana  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  just  the  last  2 
weeks.  One  of  these  suits,  instituted 
June  8 — United  States  against  Bishop, 
and  others — seeks  to  void  the  primary 
election  in  Tallulah,  La.,  on  the  ground 
that  qualified  Negro  voters  were  purged 
from  the  voting  rolls  while  ineligible 
white  voters  remained  on  the  rolls. 

Another  suit  filed  by  the  Government 
on  June  3 — United  States  against  Dem- 
ocratic Executive  Committee  of  Wilcox 
County — also  seeks  to  void  a  local  elec- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  new  qualifica- 
tions for  candidates  were  Instituted  In 
disregard  of  the  provisions  of  section  5 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  In  other  words, 
they  were  not  submitted  to  the  Federal 
court  or  the  Attorney  General  before  be- 
ing Implemented.  These  new  candidate 
qualifications  worked  a  substantial  det- 
riment to  potential  Negro  candidates  as 
well  as  Negro  voters  In  Wilcox  County, 
Ala. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this.  Without 
an  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  in  2  short  months, 
beginning  in  August  of  this  year,  juris- 
dictions now  covered  by  the  automatic 
remedies  of  the  act  will  be  in  a  position 
to  obtain  an  exemption.  This  means  that 
on  August  7,  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia  can  go  into  Fed- 
eral court  and  on  the  basis  of  the  past 
5-year  ban  on  literacy  tests  obtain  ex- 
emption from  the  automatic  remedies  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Opponents  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  ex- 
tension argue  that  actutdly  there  Is  no 
Imminent  expiration  of  the  act.  They 
stress  that  only  a  judgment  of  the  Fed- 
eral court  can  release  areas  now  covered 
by  the  act.  They  also  maintain  that  court 
orders  are  not  automatically  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  argiunent  is  an  exer- 
cise in  legal  hair  splitting.  It  amounts  to 
Intellectual  gymnastics.  The  simple  truth 
is  this:  Unless  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  is  extended  now,  the  States  of  Ala- 


bama, Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  will  be  free 
to  petition  the  court  for  exemption  be- 
glrming  on  August  7.  For  the  past  5  years 
they  have  been  prohibited  by  the  act 
from  using  literacy  tests  as  a  qualifica- 
tion to  vote.  Thus,  their  exemption  by 
court  order  is  assured  If  the  previous 
questions  voted  down  and  the  bill  would 
go  to  conference. 

The  statute  is  explicit — unless  the  At- 
torney General  determines  that  such 
tests  or  devices  have  been  used  during 
the  preceding  5  years  for  the  purpose 
or  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color,  "he 
shall  consent  to  the  entry  of  such  judg- 
ment." Although  the  actual  order  of  tlie 
court  may  not  be  rendered  until  a  later 
date,  the  legal  steps  for  producing  such 
exemption  can  begin  on  August  7.  only 
some  7  weeks  away. 

A  vote  against  the  previous  question  is 
a  vote  against  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Any  further  delay  in  enacting  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  spells 
the  end  of  its  protections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  duty  weighs  more 
heavily  on  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
than  to  protect  the  right  to  vote  from 
Interference  because  of  race  or  color.  If 
final  action  to  extend  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  delayed  any  further — the 
real  victims  will  not  be  18-.  19-.  or  20- 
year-olds — or  those  citizens  who  move 
from  one  State  to  another  on  the  eve  of 
a  presidential  election.  The  real  victims 
will  be  black  Americans  who  have  been 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  electoral 
processes  of  this  Nation — those  citizens 
who  have  been  promised  the  fulfillment 
of  their  constitutionally  protected  right 
to  vote. 

A  further  delay  in  extending  the  act 
will  blot  out  protections  the  Congress 
enacted  5  years  ago.  It  will  shatter 
legitimate  dreams  and  aspirations.  It  will 
mark  1970  as  the  year  in  which  the  Con- 
gress dismantled  the  most  effective  civil 
rights  protection  yet  enacted.  It  may  en- 
courage the  return  of  all  of  the  imdeslr- 
able,  immoral,  and  legally  impermissible 
voting  restrictions  based  on  race  or  color. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  order- 
ing the  previous  question  and  to  support 
House  Resolution  914. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  4249,  the  voting 
rights  extension  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
House,  was  approved  on  December  11, 
1969.  The  bill  then  was  amended  and  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body  on  April  2  of 
this  year.  On  April  8  I  asked  imanlmous 
consent  to  take  the  bill  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  with  the  Senate  amendments 
thereto  and  concxir  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. That  imanlmous -consent  request 
was  objected  to.  On  the  same  day  I  wrote 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  requesting  that  that  committee 
grant  a  rule  of  the  type  embodied  In 
House  Resolution  914,  and  also  requested 
a  hearing  before  that  committee  at  the 
earliest  convenient  date. 

It  may  help  if  I  attempt  briefly  to  set 
out  the  major  provisions  of  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill.  First.  In  two  areas 
the  Senate  amendments  closely  parallel 
provisions  approved  by  the  House.  These 
are: 

First,  a  nationwide  ban  on  literacy  tests 


and  similar  devices.  The  Senate  version 
imposes  this  ban  5  years  imtil  August  6, 
1975,  in  all  areas  not  presently  subject 
to  the  literacy  test  prohibition  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  The  House  version 
banned  such  tests  until  January  1,  1974. 

Second,  establishment  of  a  uniform 
ceiling  on  residency  requirements  im- 
posed by  the  States  for  voting  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  version  reduces  the 
maximum  residency  requirement  from  60 
days  provided  by  the  House  to  30  days, 
and  also  gives  citizens  the  right  to  reg- 
ister and  vote  by  absentee  ballots. 

The  Senate  version  of  H.R.  4249  also 
contains  three  provisions  not  contained 
In  the  bill  which  the  House  approved 
last  December.  These  are  as  follows: 

An  extension  of  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  for  an 
additional  5-year  period — this  is  iden- 
tical to  the  bill  which  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  favorably  reported  initially. 

A  supplemental  trigger  provision  which 
extends  the  remedies  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  to  additional  areas  of  the  country 
based  on  1968  election  results.  This  may 
bring  within  the  coverage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  certain  counties  in 
New  York  State — Bronx,  Kings  and  Man- 
hattan— as  well  as  coimties  In  California. 
Idaho,  and  elsewhere. 

Finally,  the  Senate  version  would  re- 
duce the  minimum  voting  age  to  18  in 
all  Federal,  State  and  local  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  on  the  floor 
before,  and  I  repeat  again,  that  my  par- 
amount interest  lies  in  the  simple  and 
prompt  extension  of  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  The 
records  of  our  subcommittee  hearings. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  reports  and  the 
history  of  litigation  over  the  past  5  years 
all  testify  to  the  substantial  progress 
thus  far  achieved  imder  the  act  as  well 
as  the  fragility  of  that  progress.  For  ex- 
ample. In  Alabama,  the  nonwhite  popu- 
lation registered  to  vote  increased  from 
19.3  percent  in  1964  to  56.7  percent  in 
the  late  summer  of  1968;  in  Georgia, 
from  27.4  to  56.1  percent;  in  Louisiana, 
from  31.6  to  59.3  percent;  in  Mississippi, 
from  6.7  to  59.9  percent,  and  in  South 
Carolina,  from  37.3  to  50.8  percent.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act,  by  all  accounts,  has 
been  the  most  successful  and  effective 
civil  rights  enactment  of  the  Congress. 
Its  goals  have  not  been  fully  achieved  as 
yet  and  I  am  convinced  that  an  addi- 
tional period  Is  required  to  bring  about 
the  realization  of  full  and  unfettered  par- 
ticipation of  all  our  citizens  in  the  vot- 
ing processes. 

If  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  not  ex- 
tended, resumption  of  literacy  tests  and 
siroilar  devices  could  occur.  A  wholesale 
reregistration  of  voters  could  be  at- 
tempted which  would  erase  all  the  gains 
thus  far  realized.  The  Attorney  General 
would  be  denied  authority  to  appoint 
Federal  exsuniners  to  register  voters  and 
to  assign  Federal  observers  to  monitor 
the  conduct  of  elections.  If  the  act  were 
not  extended,  the  existing  protections 
against  manipulative  changes  in  voting 
laws  would  be  eliminated.  Section  5  of 
the  act  requiring  Federal  review  would 
no  longer  be  a  condition  precedent  to 
enforcing  election  law  changes. 

On   previous    occasions   I    have    ex- 
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pressed  reservations  about  the  >ower  of 
Congress  to  affect  residency  require- 
ments for  voting  for  President  ind  Vice 
President  and  to  ban  literacy  U  sts  gen- 
erally as  voting  qualifications.  lowever. 
I  do  believe  that  reasonable  rien  may 
differ  as  to  the  constitutional  iiithority 
of  the  Congress  to  legislate  in  these 
areas.'  In  any  event,  I  am  persu£  ded  that 
adequate  recourse  exists  for  prcmpt  and 
complete  judicial  determinatic  ns  con- 
cerning a  nationwide  residencir  ceiling 
for  voting  for  President  and  Vi:e  Presi- 
dent and  a  nationwide  literacy  I  an. 

I  have  also  expressed  my  qualms  and 
personal  misgi^angs  about  a  statutory 
reduction  in  the  voting  age.  Unl  ke  many 
Members,  I  do  hold  doubts  as  tc  the  wis- 
dom of  extending  the  franchis;  to  per- 
sons 18  to  21.  Of  course,  I  recognize  that 
many  Members  of  the  Congreis  do  not 
share  these  qualms.  I  respect  Iheir  dif- 
ferences of  opinion. 

I  also  hold  reservations  about  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  Congress  to 
statutorily  amend  voting  age  require- 
ments in  SUte  and  local,  as  we  1  as  Fed- 
eral, elections.  I  am  not  confl(  ent  that 
the  provisions  in  the  Consti  ution  in 
article  I.  section  2 :  article  n.  t  ection  1 : 
the  17th  amendment;  or  the  14t  i  amend- 
ment empower  the  Congress  to  lower  or 
raise  the  age  qualification  of  t'oters  in 
State,  local,  or  Federal  electiorjs.  Nor  do 
I  find  decisions  of  the  Supre»ie  Court 
that  hold  or  intimate  that  the  Congress. 
by  legislative  fiat,  may  declar;  nation- 
wide voting  age  requirements. 

I  do  not  read  the  decision  of  he  Court 
in  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641 
a  966).  to  squarely  support  cor  gression- 
al  enfranchisement  of  persons  selow  the 
voting  age  established  by  the  S  tates. 

Despite  these  reservations  md  con- 
cerns, to  which,  as  you  know,  I  ^  ave  given 
vent  recently.  I  am  now,  today,  firmly 
and  finally  of  the  opinion  thai  we  must 
brook  no  obstacle  to  the  immediate  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Ait  of  1965. 
That  extension  is  of  such  parariount  na- 
tional importance  that  it  mi  st  be  ef- 
fectuated as  promptly  as  possil  ile  and  at 
a  minimum  of  risk. 

In  1965,  the  House  Judiciarj  Commit- 
tee report  on  the  Voting  Right  s  Act  dis- 
cussed the  history  of  voting  lit  igation  in 
Dallas  County,  Alabama.  The  Committee 
report  stated: 

The  litigation  In  Dallas  County  took  more 
than  4  years  to  open  the  door  to  i  he  exercise 
of  constitutional  rights  conferrel  almost  a 
century  ago.  The  problem  on  a  national  scale 
Is  that  the  difficulties  experlenctd  In  suits 
In  Dallas  County  have  been  encountered  over 
and  over  again  under  existing  \otlng  laws. 
Pour  years  Is  too  long.  The  bu:den  Is  too 
long.  The  burden  Is  too  heavy-  the  wrong 
to  our  citizens  Is  too  serious — th«  damage  to 
our  national  conscience  Is  too  great  not  to 
adopt  more  effective  measures  than  exist 
today. 


That  statement  was  the 
fication  for   the  Voting 
1965 — it  remains  the  essentia 
tion  in  1970. 
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'  Indeed,  a  case  Is  now  pendlnf  before  the 
Supreme  Court  which  challenges  the  validity 
of  an  English  literacy  test  ( Jlme^ea  v.  Naff) . 
m  the  8tat«  of  Washington.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  Court  will  rule  on  tha^  matter  In 
Its  next  term. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  can 
be  subjected  to  prompt  and  thorough 
court  challenge.  I  am  also  persuaded  that 
a  final  court  decision  on  the  validity  of 
the  statutory  voting  age  reduction  will  be 
rendered  in  advance  of  primary  and  local 
elections  occurring  in  1971  to  avoid 
calamity  and  chaos  in  our  electoral 
process. 

Suit  could  be  instituted  directly  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  A  State  could  bring  a 
suit  against  the  Attorney  General  who 
is  given  the  powers  of  enforcement  under 
the  Act — original  jurisdiction  is  founded 
under  article  in,  section  2.  South  Caro- 
lina against  Katzenbach. 

A  suit  also  could  be  brought  in  a  lower 
Federal  court  by  a  potential  voter  under 
21  who  is  denied  registration:  or  a  voter 
over  21  if  those  xmder  21  are  granted 
registration.  In  either  case  a  three-judge 
court  would  be  convened  with  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  any  case,  a  justiciable  controversy 
would  be  present  even  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  voting  age  reduction.  See 
Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters.  268  U.S.  510 
1 1925  • .  There,  the  Court  affirmed  injunc- 
tions restraining  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  from  threatening  or  at- 
tempting to  enforce  a  law  precluding  pri- 
vate school  education.  The  Court  said: 
The  suits  were  not  premature.  The  injury 
to  appellees  was  present  and  very  real,  not 
a  mere  possibility  in  the  remote  future.  If 
no  relief  had  been  possible  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Act.  the  injury  would 
have  become  irreparable.  Prevention  of  Im- 
pending Injury  by  unlawful  action  Is  a  well 
recognized  function  of  courts  of  equity.  (At 
536.) 

In  short.  I  believe  that  the  national  in- 
terest will  best  be  served  if  the  House 
promptly  accepts  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve 
House  Resolution  914  to  permit  House 
conciurence  in  the  Senate  Amendments 
to  H.R.  4249. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
distinguished  chairman  for  yielding.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
address  myself  to  some  of  the  constitu- 
tional points  that  have  been  raised  and 
also  to  deal  specifically  with  the  ques- 
tions raised  about  getting  an  early  hear- 
ing. I  think  you  are  going  to  hear  it  said 
that  we  carmot  possibly  get  an  expedited 
hearing  by  January  1.  In  order  to  save 
time,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
some  remarks  that  I  inserted  in  yester- 
days's  Record  on  page  1987.  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  which  actually  sets  forth 
four  different  altei  native  means  by  which 
we  can  get  an  expedited  hearing  to  de- 
termine the  constitutionality  as  It  relates 
to  lowering  the  voting  age  to  age  18.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  Members  would 
check  that. 

I  want  to  say.  too,  that  all  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  raised  about  caus- 
ing uncertainty  in  the  elections  In  the 
year  1971  could  have  been  raised  in  re- 
spect to  the  passage  of  the  original  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act.  What  happened  when  we 
passed  the  Voting  Rights  Act  back  in 


1965?  Well,  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
was  concerned  about  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  It 
sought  and  obtained  an  early  hearing 
and.  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina  v. 
Katzenbach  (383  U.S.  301) .  Chief  Justice 
Warren  stated  in  his  opinion: 

Because  no  Issues  of  fact  were  raised  In  the 
complaint,  and  because  of  South  Carolina's 
desire  to  obtain  a  ruling  prior  to  Its  primary 
elections  In  June  1966,  we  dispensed  with 
appointment  of  a  special  master  and  expe- 
dited our  hearing  of  the  case. 

Recognizing  that  the  questions  presented 
were  of  urgent  concern  to  the  entire  country, 
we  Invited  all  of  the  States  to  participate  In 
this  proceeding  as  friends  of  the  Court. 

And  a  majority  of  the  States  re- 
sponded. 

The  same  thing  could  be  done  in  this 
case,  and  all  the  arguments  that  were 
raised  in  respect  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  could  be  raised  here  and  could  be 
answered  in  the  same  way.  just  as  the 
Supreme  Court  handled  its  expedited 
hearings  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina 
against  Katzenbach. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch). 

Mr.   McCULLOCH.   Mr.   Speaker,   let 
there  be  no  mistake.  If  House  Resolution 
914  is  not  adopted  today,  the  most  ef- 
fective civil  rights  law  in  our  Nations 
history  will  be  emasculated.  If  the  key 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  are  not  renewed,  this  day  will  go 
down  in  history  as  a  day  of  infamy,  a  day 
as  tragic  as  that  day  in  1894  when  the 
Congress  repealed  all  Federal  laws  pro- 
hibiting racial  discrimination  in  voting. 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  says  that  a 
State  or  county  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
moval from  the  key  provisions  of  the 
Act  if  a  literacy  test  or  device  has  not 
been  employed  for  5  years  with  the  pur- 
pose or  the  effect  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. The  State  or  county  in  question 
may  file  its  petition  at  any  time.  Wake 
Coimty.  N.C..  has  ali-eady  filed  its  peti- 
tion and  been  granted  relief.  And  per- 
haps tomorrow  some  other  jurisdiction 
will  file  and  get  relief.  There  is  no  guar- 
antee that  we  have  until  August  6  of  this 
year  to  renew  these  key  provisions.  If 
a  jurisdiction  did   not  discriminate   in 
applying  its  literacy  tests  in  June  and 
July  of  1965.  relief  is  obtainable  for  the 
asking.  Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  already 
be  too  late. 

The  Senate  amendment  is  not  regional 
in  application.  It  applies  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  proscribes  literacy  qualifications  for 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  establishes 
uniform  residency  qualifications  for 
Presidential  elections  for  all  parts  of  the 
country.  And  it  establishes  urUform  age 
qualifications  for  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

But  as  one  objection  is  met.  another 
is  voiced.  The  administration  argues  that 
the  age-qualtfication  provision  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

I  find  that  argument  more  convenient 
than  consistent.  How  can  it  be  that  Con- 
gress can  constitutionally  ban  literacy 
qualifications  in  Maine  or  Wyoming  and 
override  the  residency  qualifications 
which  the  States  have  set  for  presiden- 
tial elections — as  the  administration  ar- 
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gues — but  cannot  set  age  qualifications? 
If  we  can  take  legislative  notice  of  the 
facts  that  rationally  support  our  setting 
the  literacy  and  residency  qualifications 
for  voting,  than  we  can  do  the  same  with 
regard  to  age  qualifications. 

It  is  not  simply  a  coincidence  that 
those  who  argue  that  the  age-qualifica- 
tion provision  is  imconstitutional  com- 
pletely ignore  the  most  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  On  June  16,  1969,  the 
Court  set  down  some  new  rules  regard- 
ing the  franchise  in  Kramer  against 
Union  School  District.  The  Court  said: 

When  we  are  reviewing  statutes  which  deny 
some  residents  the  right  to  vote,  the  general 
presumption  of  constitutionality  afforded 
state  statutes  and  the  traditional  approval 
given  state  classiflcaUons  If  the  Court  can 
conceive  of  a  "rational  basis"  for  the  dis- 
tinctions made  are  not  applicable. 

Limitations  on  the  franchise  must  be 
more  than  rational,  said  the  Court.  They 
must  be  "necessary  to  promote  a  com- 
pelling state  interest."  I  do  not  believe 
that  an  age  qualification  set  at  21  years 
of  age  is  necessary  to  promote  any  com- 
pelling State  ihterest  of  precluding  Im- 
mature voting.  One  could  do  that  with 
a  lower  age  qualification.  Hence,  it  is 
quite  clear  to  me  that  if  the  age  qualifi- 
cations of  21  years  of  age  are  not  in 
themselves  imconstitutional.  the  Court 
could  certainly  "perceive  a  basis" — in  the 
words  of  Katzenbach  against  Morgan — 
on  which  Congress  might  reach  that 
conclusion. 

Adoption  of  this  provision  will  not 
cloud  elections.  The  Issue  can  be  quickly 
resolved — well  before  January  1,  1971, 
the  effective  date  of  age-qualification 
provision.  The  Supreme  Court  has  juris- 
diction to  hear  the  case  originally  where 
a  State  is  a  party.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  shown  that  it  can  decide  cases  in  a 
month  or  so  when  it  has  to.  There  really 
Is  no  problem  here. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  "yes"  on  the  pre- 
vious question  and  on  the  passage  of 
House  Resolution  914. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yieldin,g  and  commend 
him  for  his  dedication  iu'the  struggle  for 
equal  justice.  Ever  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Congress  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  been  steadfast  in  support  of  such 
legislation.  He  has  never  failed  to  co- 
operate with  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  in  effecting  pas- 
sage of  this  kind  of  legislation.  I  agree 
that  we  are  on  the  brink  and  that  our 
action  in  the  House  today  will  determine 
whether  this  Nation  will  move  forward 
to  make  poUtical  participation  more 
meaningful  for  many  who  are  still  on 
the  outside. 

This  legislation  today  has  one  ele- 
mentary objective  and  that  is  to  extend 
political  participation  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens regardless  of  their  race.  In  addi- 
tion we  are  now  taking  the  long  overdue 
action  of  extending  the  vote  to  those  11 
million  Americans  who  are  18,  19.  and 
20  years  of  age.  The  joining  of  the  Voter 
Rights  Act  with  the  18-year-old  vote  rec- 


ognizes how  crucial  It  Is  that  the  fran- 
chise be  extended  to  as  many  as  possible. 
And  we  are  doing  them  no  small  favors. 
All  black  Americans  ought  to  be 
able  to  fully  participate  in  the  political 
process  as  well  as  those  who  have  the 
legal  responsibility  to  bear  arms  in  the 
name  of  their  country. 

This  bill  which  I  have  supported  is  a 
very  modest  document  and  the  fact  that 
it  needs  extension  for  an  additional  5 
years  speaks  to  that  point  because  out  of 
millions  of  black  Americans  in  the 
South  who  ought  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  politics  without  the  necessity  of  a 
voter  rights  bill,  in  5  years  we  have  regis- 
tered somewhere  aroimd  a  million  of 
them.  We  ought  to  do  more.  The  bill 
needs  much  more  enforcement  and  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will,  for 
whatever  reasons  that  might  motivate 
them,  see  that  the  law  is  enforced  and  is 
not  just  another  dead  letter  on  the 
books. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Anderson  > . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  heart  of  the  matter  before 
us  today  is  whether  we  will  accept  the 
Senate  amendments  which  Include  a 
provision  lowering  the  voting  age.  To  do 
SD  is  to  avoid  a  conference  and  subse- 
quent votes  in  both  Houses  on  a  confer- 
ence report  with  the  delays  which  would 
attend  such  a  decision.  The  August  6  ex- 
piration date  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
a  scant  7  weeks  hence,  has  special  rele- 
vance to  the  decision  we  must  make. 
Som  complain  that  this  is  an  intolerable 
procedure  and  an  affront  to  the  normal 
legislative  prero^^tj^s  of  this  House. 
However,  that  argument  is  not  com- 
pelling when  the  substantive  issue  so 
completely  dwarfs  the  procedural  as- 
pects of  the  problem  that  now  confronts 
us.  In  less  difficult  times  the  luxury  of 
a  more  leisurely  procedure  would  per- 
haps be  warranted. 

A  few  days  ago,  following  an  exten- 
sive tour  of  the  Nation's  campuses,  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  staff  reported 
their  findings  on  the  attitudes  of  Ameri- 
can youth  to  the  President.  I  have  not 
seen  their  report,  but  press  accounts  re- 
veal that  they  were  shocked  by  the  de- 
gree to  which  young  people  are  afflicted 
by  a  sense  of  powerlessness  which  In 
turn  has  stimulated  a  distrust  of  some 
of  our  most  basic  institutions.  They  are 
constantly  enjoined  to  work  within  the 
system  only  to  find  that  the  system 
excludes  them  from  any  direct  pxartici- 
pation  in  the  actual  decisionmaking 
process.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  our  chil- 
dren— as  Robert  Finch,  a  member  of  the 
President's  cabinet  put  It,  and  not  the 
children  of  some  far-off  alien  planet. 
Some  of  them  may  look  strange  and 
sound  strange,  but  we  reject  them  at  our 
own  peril,  for  there  is  no  other  genera- 
tion which  we  can  substitute  In  their 
place.  We  will  either  convince  them  that 
the  ballot  box  and  the  elective  process 
is  an  effective  means  of  accomplishing 
change  or  inevitably  they  will  succimab 
to  the  same  pressures  that  have  brought 
the  demise  of  democracy  when  faith  in 
man's  right  to  freely  choose  has  begim  to 
fade. 


There  are  those  today  with  honest  con- 
stitutional qualms.  They  view  this  legis- 
lation as  an  invasion  of  the  power  of 
the  States  to  establish  21  as  a  minimum 
age  for  voting.  But  we  have  already,  by 
this  legislation,  told  the  States  they  can- 
not impose  a  residoicy  requirement  of 
more  than  30  days  for  voting  in  a  na- 
tional election  or  impose  any  kind  of 
literacy  test.  Age,  residency,  and  race — 
these  are  all  matters  in  which  clearly 
the  Congress  does  have  the  power  imder 
the  14th  amendment  to  make  a  finding 
that  certain  State  requirements  do  not 
bear  any  reasonable  relation  to  an  inter- 
est of  the  State.  Therefore,  they  may  be 
proscribed  by  Federal  action  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  As  long 
as  the  Court  can  perceive  that  the  Con- 
gress had  a  reasonable  basis  on  which 
to  act — to  make  such  a  finding — it  can- 
not substitute  its  judgment  for  that  of 
Congress.  Katzenbach  against  Morgan 
shows  that  this  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  equal  protection  clause  is 
firmly  embedded  in  the  law. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  had  before  this 
House  a  most  controversial  piece  of  leg- 
islation, the  District  crime  bill.  Hopefully 
we  will  soon  consider  a  Senate  bill  deal- 
ing with  organized  crime.  These  meas- 
ure^, are  literally  studded  with  provisions 
which  have  been  sharply  attacked  on 
serious  constitutional  grounds.  Yet  it  is 
no  violation  of  our  oath  to  support  and 
d3fend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  decide  in  favor  of  even  the 
most  controversial  measure  if  in  our  own 
minds  we  can  reconcile  it  with  an  appro- 
priate grant  of  constitutionsJ  power. 

I  beUeve  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment does  give  me  the  right,  yes,  the 
responsibility,  of  formulating  an  inde- 
pendent judgment  on  the  issue  now  be- 
fore us.  I  believe  that  by  broadening  and 
extending  the  franchise  I  am  helping  to 
broaden  the  very  base  of  our  democracy. 
I  believe  that  I  am  strengthening  the 
foundations  of  a  democratic  society  now 
imder  substantial  assault.  I  believe  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who 
are  18,  19,  and  20  are  concerned  and 
committed — reasonable  and  responsible. 
Therefore.  I  will  not  succumb  to  any 
impulse  to  punish  them  for  the  irre- 
sponsible criminality  and  reprehensible 
conduct  of  a  violent  few.  For  those  who 
take  to  the  streets  have  no  interest  in 
the  ballot  box. 

Ibsen  said: 

I  believe  that  man  is  right  who  is  most  In 
league  with  the  future. 

An  affirmative  vote  for  the  proposition 
now  before  us  is  right  because  it  demon- 
strates to  the  youth  of  our  country  that 
we  believe  both  In  them  and  In  their  fu- 
ture conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  Re- 
public. We  will  be  there  to  guide  and  as- 
sist them,  but  we  are  willing  to  let  them 
begin  now  to  have  a  \1tal  part  in  the 
workings  of  our  democracy.  I,  for  one. 
believe  that  they  will  be  responsive  to 
that  challenge. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva). 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  allowing  me  these  very 
valuable  minutes  to  discuss  what  I  truly 
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believe  is  the  most  Important 
domestic    legislation    we    will 
during  this  Congress. 

Let  me  say  first  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on 
dicituT.  and  a  public  official 
uphold  the  Constitution.  I  can| 
H.R.  4249  with  conviction 
acting    constitutionally, 
undertake  to  legislate  in  a 
there  will  be  some  question  of 
to  do  so.  But  in  this  case,  the 
is  there,  in  the  14th  amendmenjt 
gress  shall  have  the  power 
language  is  there  in  the  Supre^ne 
cases : 
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It  waa  for  Congreas.  as  the 
made  this  Judgment,  to  assess  and 
various  conflicting  considerations 
not  for  us  to  review  the 
lutlon  of   these  factors.   It   Is 
we  be  able  to  perceive  a  basis  u 
the  Congress  might  resolve  the 
did.    tKatzenbach   v.   Morgan.   Sfr 
(1966)  ) 

Why  should  we  tell  the  Stites  what 
to  do?  Partly  for  the  same  re  ison  that 
we  tell  them  not  to  have  a  kii  gdom.  or 
a  dictatorship,  even  though  tie  people 
of  a  SUte  might  want  it.  Why  should 
we  tell  the  SUtes  what  to  do?— for  the 
same  reason  that  we  tell  then  not  to 
discriminate  against  black  iieople  or 
Mexican  Americans  or  illitentes.  The 
federal  system  specifically  ordains  that 
there  will  be  voting  and  that  I  he  major 
conditions  of  voting  will  be  di  termined 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy 

Nor  is  there  substance  to  th(  ■  captious 
charge  that  18-year-old  votinj  is  some 
kind  of  "ungermane"  rider  tc  this  bQl. 
It  is  a  very  easy  rider — becausK  age.  like 
race,  residence,  and  readin?.  has  a  his- 
tory of  being  used  as  an  excuse  to  keep 
people  from  participating  in  tfie  choos- 
ing process. 

If  the  question  of  ,voting  eligibility 
means  something  more  than  eligibility 
of  a  fraternity — then  we  have  t  le  obliga 
tlon  to  remove  all  impediments  that  deny 
people  the  most  fundamental  I:  lessing  of 
Uberty.  and  that  keep  the  U^ion  from 
being  more  perfect.  The  sam<  law  and 
logic  that  tell  the  states  not  Ut  use  race 
or  residence  or  reading  as  the  means  of 
barring  the  voting  door,  compel  us  to 
limit  the  age  discretion  of  (he  State. 
Are  those  who  argue  otherwise  prepared 
to  let  a  State  use  age  50  as  a  minimum 
for  voting?  Some  States  might  desire 
such  an  option  The  questi<n  is  not 
whether  age  can  be  regulated-  the  ques 
tion  is  what  is  the  reasonable  minimum 
age?  Is  it  21,  the  figure  which  was  arbi 


trarily  selected  in  medieval  tiries  as  the 
age  at  which  a  squire  could  become  a 
knight?  Should  that  be  the  relevant 
measure  of  our  Republic?  Or  is  it  18 


which  so  clearly  separates  the 


the  man,  the  girl  from  the  woiaan? 

And  in  any  event  is  that  not  what 
Congress  can  find?  Those  who  say  18  Is 
too  yoimg  to  vote — are  they  prepared  to 
change  the  draft  laws  to  make  21a  mini- 
mum age  for  service?  Are  thej  prepared 
to  say  that  all  persons  under  M  shall  be 
treated  as  Juvenile  imder  th^  criminal 
laws?  If  we  resolve  doubts  ill  favor  of 
democracy,  then  18-year  voting  should 
not  be  doubtfuL 
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But  the  important  thing  about  this 
bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  is  its 
bring-us-together  potential.  For  3  years 
and  more,  our  country  has  been  ripped 
and  torn  and  shot  at  imtil  some  wonder 
If  we  can  ever  come  together  again  as 
one  people.  That  is  the  importance  of 
this  bill:  it  speaks  to  those  very  groups 
who  are  so  alienated  from  our  institu- 
tions. To  the  poor  and  illiterate,  it  says 
■yes,  we  want  you  to  vote,  too."  To  the 
blacks,  it  says  "yes,  we  will  keep  faith 
with  you,  we  want  you  to  vote,  too."  To 
the  young,  Americas  future  generation, 
it  says  "yes,  we  welcome  your  participa- 
tion in  our  system." 

Tliis  bill  gives  the  disinherited  a  piece 
of  the  action:  it  gives  the  alienated  a 
voice  in  shaping  the  institutions  which 
they  now  criticize  so  harshly;  it  gives 
many  Americans  a  stake  in  America's 
future  which  they  do  not  have  now.  In 
short,  it  enfranchises  the  disenfran- 
chised of  America.  It  is  needed  to  make 
more  real  the  ephemeral  notion  that  200 
million  people  can  rule  themselves. 

This  is  a  day  of  high  hope.  The  great 
expectations  of  and  for  this  coimtry  can 
be  shared  by  many  who  up  to  now  could 
only  press  their  noses  against  the  glass 
that  excluded  them  as  too  black — or  too 
dumb — (^  too  young. 

This  bill  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
restoring  the  soul  of  this  country. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  <  Mr.  McClory  > . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
House  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
which  restricts  the  Congress  in  taking  the 
action  which  I  hope  the  House  will  take 
today  in  assuring  to  18-,  19-.  and  20- 
year-olds  the  right  to  vote. 

Nor  is  there  anything  which  prohibits 
the  Congress  from  outlawing  literacy 
tests,  or  poll  taxes,  or  which  prevents  the 
Congress  from  deciding  that  only  Ameri- 
cans whose  native  tongue  is  English  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote. 

The  principle  in  all  these  areas  of  ap- 
propriate congressional  action  is  the 
same. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  the 
validity  of  the  latter  principle  in  Morgan 
against  Katzenbach. 

The  Attorney  General  has  recognized 
the  vElidity  of  this  principle,  and  the 
President  has  urged  us  to  embrace  this 
principle  in  this  bill,  by  banning  literacy 
tests  nationwide. 

I  am  suggesting  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  precedents  and  equity  and  good  con- 
science we  recognize  this  basic  principle 
here,  in  according  to  18-,  19-,  and  20- 
year-olds  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  imder  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  by  permitting  them  to  vote. 
I  am  interested  in  this  subject  on  the 
basis  of  its  constitutional  authority,  and 
also  on  the  basis  of  its  justice.  In  sup- 
porting the  right  of  these  yoimger  citi- 
zens to  vote,  I  am  mindful  that  some  of 
them  have  acted  irresponsibly. 

But  that  is  a  small  minority  of  the 
more  than  11  million  citizens  in  whose 
behalf  I  am  speaking.  Among  these  11 
million  persons  most  belong  to  the  silent 


majority,  and  more  than  half  are  em- 
ployed and  are  paying  taxes;  and  800,000 
are  under  arms.  Over  a  million  are  house- 
wives, looking  after  their  own  homes  and 
household  budgets.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  them  are  high  school  gradu- 
ates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  want  to  support 
the  rights  of  these  11  million  citizens  to 
participate  in  the  afTairs  of  our  repre- 
sentative republic  by  voting  and  elect- 
ing? I  believe  we  do. 

What  is  the  real  basis  for  recognizing 
originally  that  21  should  be  the  minimum 
lawful  age  for  voting?  As  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Mikva)  said,  it  was  at 
that  age  when  he  moved  from  one  cate- 
gory in  English  law  to  another. 

According  to  the  debates  in  the  other 
bodj' — 21  was  established  as  the  mini- 
mum voting  age  because  young  men  were 
not  considered  to  be  strong  enough  to 
bear  their  suits  of  armor  until  they  at- 
tained the  age  of  21. 

But  today  our  young  men  are  consid- 
ered old  enough — and  strong  enough  to 
carry  bullet-proof  vests — and  arms — 
when  they  are  18.  So,  the  original  reason 
for  the  21-year-old  minimum  age  is 
gone — and  so  is  the  argument  that  would 
retain  age  21  on  some  untenable  con- 
stitutional or  other  basis.  It  is  argued 
that  if  the  Supreme  Court  holds  the 
lowering  of  the  voting  age  by  legislation 
to  be  unconstitutional,  these  young  cit- 
izens will  feel  frustrated  and  their  hopes 
will  be  dashed.  I  reject  that  argument. 

Deciding  today  in  favor  of  concurring 
in  the  Senate  amendments  will  give  hope 
and  confidence  to  our  younger  citizens. 
These  1 1  million  deserve  our  support  to- 
day. 

So.  also  do  the  blacks  and  other  dis- 
advantaged citizens  who  will  benefit  from 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Andrews*. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Senate  amendment  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  to  18  shares  a  common 
evil  with  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act,  to 
which  It  Is  attached ;  both  trample  on  the 
rights  of  the  States. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  anything 
could  worsen  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
which  remains  a  weapon  to  bludgeon  a 
few  Southern  States  into  Une  by  taking 
away  their  constitutional  powers  in  de- 
termining voter  qualifications  and  con- 
ducting elections. 

Yet,  many  in  Congress  have  decided 
that  they,  and  not  the  several  States,  can 
determine  voting  age  qualifications.  They 
make  such  a  decision,  In  spite  of  article 
I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution,  which 
clearly  states  that  the  electors  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  have  the 
same  qualifications  as  the  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature. 

The  17th  amendment,  which  provides 
for  the  direct  election  of  Senators,  re- 
states the  point  that  the  States,  and  not 
the  Federal  Congress,  determine  voter 
qualifications. 

Since  the  power  to  change  voting  re- 
quirements belongs  to  the  States,  the 
only  proper  way  to  lower  the  voting  age 
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is  by  constitutional  amendment.  Three 
amendments  affecting  voter  qualifica- 
tions have  already  been  added  to  the 
Constitution. 

In  addition  to  the  17th  amendment, 
the  19th  amendment  guaranteed  wom- 
en's right  to  vote,  and  the  24th  amend- 
ment eliminated  the  poll  tax  as  a  require- 
ment for  voting. 

Proponents  of  a  voting  qualification 
change  by  simple  statute  base  their  case 
on  an  incredibly  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  14th  amendment.  They  contend 
that  "equal  protection  of  the  laws,"  guar- 
anteed by  the  amendment,  are  being  de- 
nied those  under  21  years  of  age. 

Where  would  such  logic  end?  If  18- 
year-olds  are  denied  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  simply  by  not  having  the  vote, 
what  about  17-year-olds  and  yoimger? 
This  pattern  of  thinking  could  lead  to 
the  abandonment  of  all  age  restrictions, 
as  a  denial  of  the  amendment's  equal 
protection  clause. 

The  error  in  thinking  that  this  amend- 
ment justifies  changing  the  voting  age 
by  a  simple  act  of  Congress  is  plainly  evi- 
dent In  the  amendment  itself. 

Section  2  states: 

When  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for 
the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  ...  Is  denied 
to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State 
being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States  .  .  .  the  basis  for  rep- 
resentation shall  be  reduced. 

It  hardly  stands  to  reason  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  was  intended  to  apply  to 
lowering  the  voting  age,  when  in  its  very 
next  paragraph  it  specifies  the  21 -year- 
old  requirement. 

The  rightness  or  wrongness  of  lowering 
the  voting  age  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
to  which  each  Member  of  Congress  is 
entitled,  along  with  every  other  Amer- 
ican, but  it  is  not  a  matter  for  congres- 
sional statute. 

If  legislatures  in  three-fourths  of  the 
States  decide  to  lower  the  minimum  age 
for  voting,  it  wUl  be  lowered  nationwide, 
and  the  Constitution  will  suffer  no  dam- 
age. 

Aside  from  the  improper  approach  to 
changing  the  voting  age,  there  Is  little 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  idea  has  na- 
tionwide approval.  Forty-six  States  now 
have  the  21-year-old  minimum,  and  some 
20  States  have  considered  and  rejected 
teenage  voting  in  the  recent  past.  Eleven 
States  will  vote  on  the  Issue  this  year. 

The  question  before  the  House  today  is, 
shall  we  jvmk  the  tried  and  true  amend- 
ment process  for  a  reckless  alternative, 
bom  of  emotionalism  and  political  ex- 
pediency? I  should  hope  not. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert)  . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  certain  rare  oc- 
casions, is  called  upon  to  make  decisions 
of  a  far  greater  magnitude  and  of  in- 
finitely more  significance  than  we  do  in 
our  customary  legislative  activities.  To- 
day is  such  an  occasion.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, this  body  will  be  required  to  make 
an  historic  and  momentous  determina- 
tion whether  or  not  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise to  18-year-oldB. 


ITie  history  of  our  Republic  is  a  rec- 
ord replete  with  the  continuing  broad- 
ening of  the  franchise.  Ours  has  been  a 
chronicle  without  parallel  of  the  ftirther 
implementation  of  democracy  by  the 
inclusion  of  an  ever  greater  segment  of 
our  citizenry  in  the  political  decision- 
making process.  Our  forebearers  were  wi- 
dowed with  unique  pragmatic  pohtical 
insight.  They  thus  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing the  greatest  revolution,  bloodless 
or  otherwise,  ever  experienced  by  man- 
kind. They  in  effect  translated  into 
reality  the  democratic  ideals  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Swept  into 
the  dust  bin  of  history  were  religious 
tests  for  public  office,  property  qualifica- 
tions for  voting,  the  indirect  election  of 
U.S.  Senators,  and  bars  to  voting  be- 
cause of  sex,  color,  or  ethnic  origin. 

Within  the  hour,  the  membership  of 
the  House  will  be  tested  on  the  funda- 
mental proposition  of  whether  or  not  we 
possess  a  political  sagacity  and  faith  In 
the  democratic  way  of  life  equal  to  that 
of  our  predecessors.  When  the  reading 
clerk  calls  the  roll  on  the  key  vote,  the 
motion  ordering  the  previous  question  on 
House  Resolution  914,  the  proposition 
will  be  simple  and  clear  cut.  It  cannot  be 
evaded.  Those  who  endeavor  to  equi- 
vocate that  they  are  for  the  18-year-old 
vote  but  Insist  that  the  cumbersome 
time-consuming  constitutional  amend- 
ment route  be  pursued,  are  in  effect 
against  extending  the  franchise  to  18-, 
19-,  and  20-year-olds.  Eminent  legal 
scholars  such  as  Professor  Preund  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  and  Archibald  Cox, 
former  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  are  confident  that  the  Congress 
has  ample  statutory  power  to  legislate  in 
this  area.  Our  power  stems  from  the 
Equal  Protection  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment.  The  Senate  has  already 
voted  64  to  17  to  grant  18-year-olds  the 
vote  by  simple  statute. 

The  constitutional  amendment  route  is 
not  under  the  present  circumstances  a 
viable  alternative  of  congressional  statu- 
tory action.  All  of  us  know  that.  There  is 
absolutely  no  chance  whatsoever  of  get- 
ting such  a  constitutional  amendment 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  ratified  by 
the  necessary  three-fourths  of  the  States 
prior  to  the  1972  presidential  election. 

I  do  not  know,  no  one  can  certainly 
know,  to  what  extent  newly  franchlsed 
18-,  19-.  and  20-year-olds  might  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  process  and  vote 
in  1972.  Neither  do  I  know  how  those  who 
do  vote  wiU  vote.  Personally  I  do  not 
really  care.  I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  nar- 
row t>artisan  question.  Should  I  be  cer- 
tain that  these  young  people  would  vote 
Republican  en  masse,  I  would  still  earn- 
estly and  strenuously  support  their  en- 
franchisement. I  would  do  so  because 
this  is  a  question  of  equity  and  Justice. 
To  inject  a  scintilla  of  partisanship  into 
this  matter  would  be  degrading  and  do  a 
grave  disservice  to  our  finest  traditions. 

Should  the  opponents  of  the  18-year- 
olds  vote  succeed  in  voting  down  the 
previous  question,  it  will  mean  there  will 
be  no  vote  for  the  18-year-olds  and,  of 
equal  significance,  there  will  be  no  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
For  if  this  legislation  is  sent  to  con- 


ference, the  fate  of  any  conference  re- 
port In  the  other  body  Is  certainly  not 
difficult  to  Imagine.  The  Voting  Rights 
Act,  which  has  enabled  millions  of  pre- 
viously disfranchised  Negroes  for  the 
first  time  to  vote  and  participate  in  the 
political  process,  would  then  die  in  Au- 
gust. Thus  at  the  very  time  when  mod- 
erate Negro  leaders  are  urging  their  peo- 
ple to  eschew  violent  and  nonlegal 
methods,  we  would  in  effect  once  more 
be  slamming  the  door  in  the  face  of 
those  who  wish  to  operate  through  legal 
chaimels. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  House,  more- 
over, that  the  measure  before  us  is  not 
aimed  at  any  one  section.  Rather,  its  aim 
is  to  protect  the  voting  rights  to  everyone 
everywhere.  The  pending  bill  modifies 
the  so-called  trigger  formula  to  make  the 
1965  act  applicable  to  all  States  and 
counties  in  which  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  voting-age  residents  were  regis- 
tered on  November  1,  1968.  or  voted  in 
the  1968  presidential  election.  These  pro- 
visions would  extend  coverage  of  the  act 
to  three  Alaska  districts;  Apache  County. 
Ariz.;  Imperial  County,  Calif.;  Elmore 
County,  Idaho;  Bronx,  Kings — Brook- 
Ijm — and  New  York — ^Manhattan — 
Counties,  N.Y.;  and  Wheeler  County. 
Oreg. 

The  House,  if  it  votes  down  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution  of  con- 
cvurence,  will  have  Informed  both  the 
young  and  the  Blacks  that  there  is  no 
place  for  them  in  the  orderly  iwlittcal 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  my  decision. 
I  have  faith  in  the  future.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  young  people  of  this 
Nation.  I  favor  protecting  the  voting 
rights  of  all  our  citizens  regardless  of 
race  or  coIch:.  I  shall  take  my  stand 
with  democracy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  do  likewise  in 
overwhelming  numbers  so  that  when  his- 
torians write  of  this  momentous  decision, 
it  may  be  recorded  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives 
chose  to  take  its  stand  on  the  side  of 
fairness,  freedom  and  the  future. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj-land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  what  the  gentleman  just 
said? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  here  a  Ust  of  14  men  frcan  Mary- 
land, chosen  at  random,  who  died  in 
Vietnam  so  far  this  year.  Of  the  14,  10 
are  under  21  years  of  age.  These  young 
people  of  18,  19  and  20  are  the  ones  who 
are  carrying  the  real  burden  of  their 
country  and  are  the  ones  who  should 
have  something  to  say  about  how  it  Is 
run. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  submit  the  names  for  the  Record. 

Air  Force  Sgt.  Robert  D.  Walsh,  22, 
Dundalk. 

Capt.  James  M.  Atchison,  25,  Fred- 
erick. 

Army  WO  William  W.  Noetzel,  20. 
Lutherville. 

Army  Pf  c.  Donn  M.  Lorber.  20,  Brook- 
lyn, Md. 
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Marine  L.  CpL  Michari  8>Ity8,  19. 
Baltimore. 

Army  Pfc.  James  Ghee.  20, 1  altimore. 

Marine  L.  Cpl.  Jciin  J.  Crooj,  19,  Co- 
lumbia. 

Army  Sp4c.  G.  Blakeney,  ;  0.  BalU- 
more. 

Pfc.  J.  DastoU.  20,  Chlllum  "errace. 

Army  Pfc.  L.  Morgan.  20,  Laiirel. 

Lt  Col.  J.  Clark,  38,  Temple  Hills. 

Pfc.  Thomas  Pritt,  20,  of  Ab<  rdeen. 

Cpl.  John  L.  Grimes,  21.  of  F  orestville. 

Sp4c.  Richard  S.  Cunningham.  22, 
SpencervUle. 

Within  the  hour,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  be  tested  on  the  fur  damental 
proposition  of  whether  or  not  we  retain 
faith  in  the  democratic  way  pf  life. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mi].  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlebian  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rulsbacx). 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  begin  by  thanking  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me  and  say  thai  many  of 
us  who  had  the  opportimity  t »  tour  the 
college  campuses  became  conv  need  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  o:  our  stu- 
dents and  our  young  people  were  sin- 
cerely motivated  about  their  concerns. 
They  were  also  very  fnistra;ed.  They 
were  also  being  encouraged  to  try  to 
overthrow  the  system  by  the  rery  vocal 
radical  element.  They  were  frustrated 
because  they  had  no  voice  in  decision- 
making and  in  dedsionmakin  j  that  di- 
rectly affected  them  more  than  any  other 
group  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  art  gxjing  to 
understand,  if  we  refuse  to  ^pass  this. 
that  there  are  grave  constitutional  ques- 
tions. I  have  difficulty  understanding 
also  when  there  Is  about  an]  equal  di- 
vision of  expert  authorities  spying  that 
this  is  constitutional.  I  hav4  difficulty 
imderstandlng  why  we  should  not  let  the 
Supreme  Court  decide.  I  heard  one 
lawyer  testify  before  the  Rule  s  Commit- 
tee that  we  should  not  pose  i  dilemma 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  con  ront  them 
with  this  responsibility. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  only  hiive  1  min- 
\ite  left:  otherwise  I  would  ae  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  hat  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Suprene  Court. 
They  must  make  that  detenilnatlon. 

I  would  ask  those  Members  who  argue 
the  constitutionality  and  whd  have  said 
to  me,  •'Well,  how  can  you  support  this 
If  there  Is  any  question  aboit  the  con- 
stitutionality." I  would  ask  tliem,  "Why 

did  we  support  the  District  of  Columbia 

crime  bill  about  which  there  were  serious 

reservations  with  reference  t^  the  ques 

tion  of  constitutionality"? 
I  sui>ported  it. 
Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  wha .  about  the 

organized  crime  bill,  S.  30,  w  lich  is  now 

pending    before    the    House    Judiciary 

Committee?  It  has  been  scaU  ingly  criti 

cized  because  of  the  constitui  ional  ques- 
tions involved. 
Mr.    Speaker.   I   wonder    iow   many 

Members  will  feel  the  same  compulsion 

to  vote  against  that  measure  because  of 


the  many  constitutional  questions  raised 
by  it? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends)  . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
a  Johnny-come-lately.  I  have  been  on 
the  record  for  well  over  2  years  favoring 
the  reduction  in  the  voting  age  to  18-, 
19-.  and  20-year-olds.  So.  this  proposU 
tion  is  not  new  to  me.  With  the  objective 
there  is  general  agreement,  the  question 
at  issue  here  today  is  how  we  are  going  to 
achieve  this  objective.  Are  we  going  to 
proceed  through  the  normal  constitu- 
tionally acceptable  process,  followed  at 
the  time  we  gave  the  women  the  right  to 
vote  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  are  we  going  to  follow  a  proce- 
dure that  is  simply  poUtically  expedient. 
I  do  not  presume  to  know  all  of  the  in- 
volved legalistic  arguments.  I  have  read 
several  of  the  related  cases  and  legal 
briefs.  I  have  listened  to  the  authorities 
that  have  been  cited.  I  have  listened  to 
the  arguments,  both  pro  and  con.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  legal  profession,  in- 
sofar as  the  lawyers  in  Congress  are 
concerned,  their  art  seems  to  be  in  find- 
ing seemingly  logical  reasons  to  support 
a  predetermined  conclusion.  At  best  there 
is  grave  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionahty 
of  lowering  the  voting  age  by  statute. 
This  in  itself  is  sufficient  reason  to  reject 
such  a  procedure  as  is  here  proposed. 
Why  risk  an  election  being  declared  in- 
valid, with  very  serious  consequences, 
when  there  is  an  established  constitu- 
tional procedm*  about  which  there  can 
be  no  questions.  At  best.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there   is   grave    doubt — there   is   grave 
doubt — in  the  minds  of  the  people,  in- 
cluding the  lawyers,  as  to  why  we  even 
bring  up  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
Supreme  Court  should  or  will  act  on  this 
immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  has  sat  as  a  juror 
In  the  courtroom,  he  has  heard  the  judge 
say  to  the  jury.  "If  there  is  reasonable 
doubt,  then  you  have  to  find  for  the 
accused." 

The  established  constitutional  pro- 
cedure has  been  followed  many  times  in 
changing  our  constitutions,  and  twice  on 
the  voting  rights  proposition  itself.  Why 
should  it  not  be  followed  at  this  partic- 
ular time  on  the  matter  of  reducing  the 
voting  age? 

We  regret  to  have  to  say  that  in  the 
procedure  now  proposed  a  constitutional 
principle  is  being  sacrificed  today  on  the 
altar  of  political  expediency.  It  is  ironic 
that  some  of  our  colleagues  who  preach 
the  doctrine  of  "new  federalism"  and 
also  urge  recognition  of  States'  rights 
and  revitalization  of  State  duties  and  re- 
sponsibUiUes— and  the  place  Is  full  of 
them  today — should  be  among  those 
who  are  advocating  the  statutory  proce- 
dure over  the  constitutional  amendment 
procedure  that  would  give  the  people  of 
the  respective  States  a  voice  in  this  ma- 
jor change. 

I  repeat,  I  am  for  the  right  to  vote  for 
the  18-year-olds,  but  I  want  to  do  it  in 
a  constitutional  way,  and  I  think  that 
would  be  the  overwhelming  choice  of  the 
American  people. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 


er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUeman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Porr). 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect 
to  the  18-year-olds  voting  issue  I  support 
a  constitutional  amendment,  and  If  I 
were  a  member  of  the  State  legislature 
I  would  vote  to  ratify  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

I  cannot  support  a  Federal  statute 
simply  because  I  regard  it  as  imconstitu- 
tional.  Even  if  constitutional,  however, 
it  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  imwise  for 
the  Federal  legislature  thus  to  preempt 
the  domain  of  the  State  legislatures. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act— and  this  will  be  the  gravamen  of 
my  statement — I  favor  the  House  bill 
over  the  Senate  bill,  but  think  that  the 
Senate  bill  \&  better  than  the  present  law. 
I  would  like  that  clearly  understood  by 
way  of  preface  to  the  other  comments 
I  want  to  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  troubles  most  Mem- 
bers is  the  fear  that  a  conference  might 
lead  to  a  Senate  filibuster  which  might 
frustrate  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  before  the  August  6  terminal  date. 
For  two  reasons,  that  fear  is  unrealistic. 
First,  there  was  no  filibuster  when  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate  earlier.  This  is  be- 
cause even  those  Members  who  feel  that 
the  House  version  was  superior  to  the 
Senate  version  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ate version  is  superior  to  the  present  law. 
Second,  a  fUibuster,  even  if  successful, 
would  not,  as  some  fear,  repeal  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965.  Of  the  19  sections 
of  that  act,  17  are  permanent  law  and 
have  nationwide  application.  The  other 
two  sections,  the  1964  "trigger"  section 
and  the  "preclearance"  section,  would 
"expire"  on  August  6  only  In  the  sense 
that  it  could  become  inoperative  with  re- 
spect to  the  seven  States  which  tliey 
cover. 

All  seven  States  would  continue  to  be 
covered  after  August  6  and  would  re- 
main covered  vmtil  the  law's  escape 
mechanism  had  functioned.  That  mech- 
anism does  not  function  automatically. 
Its  procedures  are  activated  when,  and 
only  If,  a  covered  State  initiates  a  law- 
suit in  the  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Federal  rules  of  civil 
procedure  give  the  Attorney  General  60 
days  in  which  to  file  an  answer.  Thus, 
even  if  a  covered  State  brought  suit  on 
August  7.  the  earliest  day  the  court  could 
enter  an  escape  order  would  be  October 
8. 

Neither  is  an  escape  order  automatic 
or  mandatory.  A  covered  State  is  en- 
titled to  escape  coverage  only  after  it  has 
produced  the  evidence  to  prove  that  it 
has  used  no  literacy  test  for  voter  quali- 
fication for  a  continuous  period  of  5  years. 
If  the  Attorney  General  presents  evi- 
dence that  the  State  suing  lor  escape  in 
fact  used  a  literacy  test,  notwithstanding 
suspension  of  that  test  by  the  Voing 
Rights  Act.  the  coiu-t  will  refuse  to  enter 
an  escape  order;  the  State  will  remain 
covered  and  cannot  thereafter  escape 
coverage  \mtil  it  has  brought  another 
lawsuit  and  produced  new  evidence  of  in- 
nocence for  a  continuous  period  of  5 
years  beyond  the  date  it  last  used  a 
Uteracy  test. 

plniOly.  the  escape  when  successful, 
is  not  absolute.  Even  if  the  court  enters 
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an  escape  order  on  October  8,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  provides  that  the  court  will 
retain  jurisdiction  for  an  additional  pe- 
riod of  5  years.  At  any  time  during  that 
probationary  period.  If  the  State  should 
attempt  to  reimpose  a  literacy  test  and 
iise  It  dlscrlminatorily.  the  court  could 
immediately  reassemble  the  parties  liti- 
gant and  enter  an  order  striking  down 
the  new  test  or  other  discriminatory  de- 
vice. 

Therefore,  those  who  support  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  but  feel  that  a  Federal 
statute  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  Is 
unconstitutional  can  vote  to  send  this  bill 
to  conference  without  fear  of  emasculat- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  earnestly 
believe  that  a  conference  committee  will 
report  an  extension  bill  which  all  can 
support  enthusiastically.  This  will  clear 
the  path  for  prompt  hearings  on  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  18-year-old 
voting.  I  will  support  such  an  amend- 
ment, and  If  I  were  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature,  I  would  vote  to  ratify 
it. 

I  carmot  vote  for  a  Federal  statute  on 
18-year-old  voting,  because  I  £un  con- 
vinced that  It  is  unconstitutional.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  argue  the  consti- 
tutional question.  Accordingly,  for  the 
sake  of  argxunent,  I  will  assume,  without 
conceding,  that  Congress  has  the  consti- 
tutional power  to  act  by  statute.  But  that 
is  not  to  agree  that  it  Is  wise  to  exercise 
the  power.  It  is,  I  believe,  imwlse  for 
three  distinct  reasons: 

First,  It  Is  unwise  because  It  would 
cast  a  cloud  of  imcertalnty  over  1971 
elections.  Even  If  the  court  test  could  be 
concluded  and  a  judgment  of  constitu- 
tionality rendered  before  January,  it 
might  come  too  late  for  voter  applicants 
In  voter  registration  periods  preceding 
elections  scheduled  early  in  1971.  All 
elections,  primary  and  general,  legisla- 
tive and  municipal,  and  even  popular 
referendums  are  covered  by  the  proposed 
statute.  Even  If  the  new  age  requirement 
could  be  timely  applied  to  all  elections,  if 
it  should  be  Ignored,  either  willfully  or 
Innocently,  by  some  voting  registrar  In 
some  remote  precinct,  and  If  the  result 
of  the  election  might  have  been  affected 
thereby,  there  could  be  chaos.  If  the 
election  were  a  bond  referendum,  no 
lawyer  could  safely  certify  the  bond 
issue. 

Second,  a  Federal  statute  Is  unwise 
because  It  woxild  tend  to  erode  the  Fed- 
eral system.  In  the  last  5  years,  20  States 
have  rejected  propositions  to  lower  the 
voting  age,  one  of  them  twice.  This  year, 
15  States  have  the  proposition  on  thelr 
ballots.  For  the  sake  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem, Is  It  wise  for  the  Congress,  even  If  It 
has  the  raw  txiwer  to  do  so,  to  veto  the 
wlU  of  half  the  States? 

Third,  a  Federal  statute  with  a  built-in 
court  test  is  imwtse  because  it  confronts 
the  Supreme  Court  with  an  impossible 
dilemma.  If  It  sustains  the  statute,  the 
Court  will  be  accused  of  amending  the 
Constitution  by  judicial  flat.  If  It  de- 
clares the  statute  imconstituUonal,  the 
Court  wUl  be  blamed  for  frustrating  the 
expectations  of  11  million  young  Amer- 
icans between  the  ages  of  18  and  21. 

It  Is,  I  repeat,  imwlse  to  expose  the 


Court  to  such  needless  abuse.  It  Is  unwise 
to  encourage  and  then  perhaps  disap- 
point the  young  men  and  women  of  our 
country  at  a  time  when  they  are  already 
concerned  about  the  broader  gap  be- 
tween promise  and  performance. 

The  wise  course,  the  safe  course,  the 
unchallengeable  course,  the  tried-and- 
true  course.  Is  to  amend  the  Constitution 
in  the  manner  which  the  Charter  Itself 
provides. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
constitutional  authorities  share  the  view 
of  President  Nixon  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  the  only  proper  way  by 
federal  governmental  action  to  give  18- 
year-olds  the  vote  uniformly  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  have  copies  of  a  number  of 
letters  by  professors  of  constitutional 
law,  deans  of  law  schools,  and  others  sup- 
porting Mr.  Nixon's  position.  I  am  Insert- 
ing them  In  the  Recohd: 

Umivkhsitt  or  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Richard  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Attention:  Mr.  Leonard  Garment. 

Deab  President  Nixon:  Tom  Currier  sug- 
gested that  you  might  be  interested  In  my 
views  on  the  pending  legislation  to  change 
the  voting  age  in  all  elections,  state  and  fed- 
eral, to  18  years.  The  arguments  pro  and  con 
are  well  advanced  In  the  two  published  let- 
ters coming  from  Harvea^  and  Yale  and  tak- 
ing opposite  position*,  and  need  not  be  stated 
here. 

My  views  on  the  constitutional  Issue  is  that 
It  would  be  unwise  to  push  the  Section  5 
power  of  Congress  to  "Interpret"  the  14th 
amendment  that  far  at  this  time.  While  logi- 
cal arguments  can  be  made  extending  Kat- 
zenbach  v.  Morgan  this  far,  It  would  be  a 
drastic  change  In  our  constitutional  distri- 
bution of  power  for  Congress  to  prescribe  the 
voting  age  for  state  and  local  elections.  This 
would  severely  stretch  the  notion  of  equal 
protection  by  Congressional  flat. 

Without  trying  to  predict  what  the  Court 
would  do  If  the  issue  were  preeented,  I  think 
the  Court  ought  not  to  extend  the  Congres- 
sional Section  5  "Interpretation"  power  that 
far,  and  that  Congress  ought  not  to  force 
this  kind  of  a  decision  on  the  Court.  The 
power  of  Congress  to  "Interpret"  the  14th 
amendment  through  the  Section  6  power  to 
deal  with  serlovis  evils  beyond  the  normal 
scope  of  judicial  action  Is  a  salutary  power 
that  I  would  like  to  see  preserved.  To  stretch 
this  power  as  projKised  In  the  pending  legis- 
lation could  easily  result  In  court  opinions 
that  would  cripple  Its  usefulness  for  later 
situations  where  It  Is  really  needed. 

I  suppose  this  reflects  my  view  that  the 
vote  for  18-year-olds  Is  not  a  pressing  social 
problem  that  requires  such  a  drastic  and 
speedy  remedy.  For  the  federal  government  to 
Impose  the  18-year  age  on  state  and  local 
elections  Is  a  sufficiently  majcw  change  from 
our  distribution  of  power  within  the  federal 
system  that  It  should  not  be  Imposed  by 
Congressional  decision,  but  only  by  consti- 
tutional amendment. 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Lockhart. 


The  Universitt  of  Tcxas  at  Avarat, 

Austin,  Tex.,  April  20, 1970. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Prksidknt  Nixon:  I  do  not  think 
that  Uie  Congress  has  power  by  statute  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  If  one  takes  Ut«r- 


ally  all  of  the  language  In  Katzenbach  v. 
Morgan,  384  U.S.  641  (1966)  then  the  power 
to  do  so  exists.  I  think  that  the  Katzenbach 
case  was  Incorrectly  decided  and  therefore  I 
have  no  desire  to  see  It  pushed  as  far  as 
might  be  logically  possible.  Even  accepting 
for  the  sake  of  argument  the  holding  In  the 
Katzenbach  case.  I  think  It  would  require  a 
considerable  extension  of  that  holding  to  find 
the  present  proposed  legislation  valid.  An 
argument  can  be  made  that  to  bar  persons 
from  voting  because  they  are  not  literate  In 
English  Is  an  Irrational  distinction  within 
the  traditional  equal  protection  doctrine.  I 
do  not  think  that  argument  can  be  con- 
vincingly made  with  regard  to  age.  Age  limit 
on  voting  necessarily  must  be  arbitrary. 
Tliere  la  no  single  specific  day  In  the  Ufe  of 
all  citizens  In  which  It  can  rationally  be  said 
that  they  suddenly  are  Informed  members 
of  the  electorate  though  they  were  not  so 
one  day  before.  It  Is  a  problem  In  drawing 
lines  and  I  think  the  clear  meaning  of  Ar- 
ticle 1,  Section  2  of  the  Constitution  is  that 
these  lines  are  for  the  states  to  draw. 

It  Is  my  understanding,  though  I  do  not 
have  the  materials  In  front  of  me,  that  sev- 
eral of  the  states  that  have  recently  lowered 
their  voting  age  have  chosen  some  age  other 
than  18.  This  tends  to  support  the  view  that 
there  Is  no  mystic  quality  about  the  age  18 
that  makes  it  irrational  tor  a  state  to  refuse 
to  allow  a  person  18  years  old  to  vote. 

The  Constitution  has  carefully  formulated 
provisions  for  the  method  of  Its  amend- 
ments. I  cannot  believe  that  Section  2  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  upsets  those 
and  allows  the  Congress  to  make  drastic 
changes  In  oiir  constitutional  6<dieme  simply 
by  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Alan  Wright, 
Charles  T.  McCormick  Professor  of  Law. 

The  Universitt  or  Chicago. 

Chicago,  AprU  20, 1970. 
The  President  of  thx  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  A  abort  time  ago  I 
responded  to  a  request  from  Senator  Ken- 
nedy for  an  opinion  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  bill  providing  a  vote  for  persons  who 
reach  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  My  letter. 
a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed,  Indicated  my 
(pinion  that  such  legislation,  however  desir- 
able, Is  unconstitutional. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Senate 
may  no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  withdraw 
Its  approval.  I  therefore  respectfully  request 
of  you  that,  should  the  legislation  be  passed 
by  both  houses,  you  exercise  the  veto  power 
on  constitutional  grounds.  Unconstitution- 
ality of  legislation  has  been  the  clEisslc  ground 
for  the  exercise  of  the  Presidential  veto.  I 
think  It  most  appropriate  In  this  case. 

The  States  are  clearly  empowered  by  the 
Constitution  to  set  the  qualifications  for 
voters  at  both  State  and  federal  elections. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  authorizes 
Congress  to  Inhibit  tlie-exerclse  of  that  power 
If  States  create  Improper  classifications  In 
specifying  electoral  qualifications.  The  pres- 
ent age  qualification  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered such  an  yivalld  classification.  As  a 
matter  of  judgment  one  might  choose  an 
age  higher  or  lower  than  twenty-one.  My 
own  judgment  would  be  that  eighteen  Is 
not  Inappropriate.  But  the  exercise  of  that 
Judgment  has  been  clearly  delegated  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States. 

TO  treat  the  Constitutional  allocation  of 
power  so  cavalierly  as  the  pending  bill  threat- 
ens to  do  Is,  Indeed,  an  exorbitant  price  to 
pay  even  for  a  desirable  result.  I  hope  that 
you  see  It  to  be  your  duty  to  assure  that  the 
Constitution  Is  not  treated  so  lightly. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Philip  B.  Kurlano. 
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Tali 
Hew  Baven,  Conn.,  Apri  [ 
Hon.  RicHAiiD  M.  Nixon 
The  White  Bouse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAK   Ms.   Phzscdknt:    A   number 
signers  ol  this  letMr  were  among 
of  a  letter  (a  copy  of  which  la  enr 
llshed  in  The  New  York  Tiines 
April  6,  which  expressed  the  vlev 
gresa  haa  no  power  to  lower  the 
in  national  and  state  elections 
The  April  5  letter  argues  that 
the  states  of  a  constitutional 
the   appropriate   way   for 
suaded  on  the  merits,  to  procee< 

Since  It  seems  not  unlikely  tha  I 
of  Bepresentatlvee  will  shortly 
ing  Rights  Bill  In  the  form  in  - 
the  Senate,  and  including  the 
lowering  the  voting  age,  we  take 
of  reiterating  to  you  oxir  view  tr 
U  unconstitutional.  The  letters 
York  Times  from  Senator  " 
and  Professors  Cox  and  Preund 
have  not  altered  our  conclualoi 

We  wish  to  add  a  further 
the  Voting  Rights  Bill  comes  to 
nature,  with  the  rider,  and  If 
that  the  rider  Is  probably 
we  think  it  is  an  appropriate  exercise 
discretion  to  veto  the  bill  for 
We  say  this  because  we  think  it  s 
advisable  to  pass  on  to  the  court! 
the    constitutionality    of    the 
elections,  national  and  state,  which 
affected  by  the  rider  within  moi^hs 
adoption  into  law.  There  are 
tlons  whether  these  issues  will 
all.  or   promptly  so.   If  the 
finds  these  issues  non-lltigable 
tended  period  of  time,  the   nation 
election  process  will  be  under  a 
t4ie  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Ccjurt 
appropriate  "case"  or  "controv 
which  the  constitutional  Issues 
with,  the  Court  wiU  expectably 
agonizing  pressures  not  to  fru; 
derstandable    expectations    of 
young  Americans,  and  not  to 
doubt  the  validity  of  large 
tlons   which    have   taken   place 
terlm — pressures  which  must 
bly  skew  the  process  of  constii 
cation.  To  put  dilemmas  of  thii 
Supreme  Court,  especially  at  thlii 
to  us  likely  to  put  profound  - 
mo6t  sensitive  and  critically  i 
tutlonal  aiT&ngementa.  And  all 
obviated  by  the  direct  and 
anism  of  constitutional  amend4>ent 
Respectfully, 

Alxxanoex  M 
ROBXXT  H.  Boa^ 
Jam  O.  DitJTSCl  i 

Louis   H.    POLLl  K 
EXTCSNX  V.  ROS-  OT 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Ap: 
Amendment  Favooxd  fob 
votino  ack 
To  the  EDrroa:  As  The  Times 
the  Justice  Department  oppoais 
•tltutlonal,  the  pending  propo«<l 
voting  age  in  national  and  st«tc 
18  by  statute. 
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•Professor  Jan  O.  Deutscb,  aklgner  of  tliis 
letter,  did  not  sign  the  April  6  letter  because 
be  was  not  in  New  Haven  wb«n  that  letter 
was  prepared,  but  be  Is  In  substantial  agree- 
ment with  that  letter.  Two  signers  of  the 
April  6  letter  are  not  signers  ot  this  one: 
Professor  Joton  H.  Ey  disagrees  with  this 
letter,  n  i ifi— rir  Charles  L.  Black,  Jr.,  has  not 
bad  an  adequate  opportunity,  (due  to  the 
I»e«B  o<  other  commitment^)  to  think 
through  fully  the  matters  deal^  with  In  this 
letter. 


As  constitutional  lawyers — some  of  whom 
25  1970.  fav«r  and  some  of  whom  oppose  lowering  the 
voting  age,  and  none  of  whom  counts  him- 
self a  knee-jerk  partisan  of  all  Justice  Ete- 
partment  positions — we  believe  the  Depart- 
ment la  right  on  this  very  important  con- 
stitutional Issue.  Our  reasons  are  these: 

1.  Within  broad  limits,  the  Constitution 
leaves  states  free  to  set  quallflcatlons  for  par- 
ticipation In  national  and  state  elections.  The 
limlta  are  these:  Those  qualified  to  vote  for 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  leg- 
islature must  be  permitted  to  vote  for  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators. 

No  would-be  voter  can  be  excluded  from 

any  election  on  grounds  of  race   (the  15th 

Amendment)  or  sex  (the  19th  Amendment). 

the  House      And  no  state  can  impose  a  poll  tax  in  any 

ihe  Vot-      national  election  (the  24th  Amendment)  or. 

which  It  passed      In  any  election,  prescribe  a  voting  qualtflca- 

$enate  rider      tlon   so  invidious  or  irrational   as  to  be   a 

the  liberty      denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 

the  rider       (Section  1  of  the  14th  Amendment). 

^  The  New         2.  Those  who  beUeve  Congress  can  lower 

(April  7)      the  voting  age  by  statute  argue  In  substance 

(April   12)      that  Congress  can  declare  that  the  46  states 

with  a  minimum  voting  age  of  21  are  denying 

younger  would-be  voters  the  equal  protection 

of  the  laws. 

ReUance  Is  placed  on  Katzenbach  v.  Mor- 
gan, where  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  a 
Federal  statute  barring  states  from  denying 
the  vote  to  Americans  of  Puerto  Rlcan  origin 
literate  In  Spanish  but  not  in  English.  Katz- 
enbach v.  Morgan  makes  sense  as  part  of  the 
main  stream  of  14th  Amendment  litigation, 
policing  state  restrictions  on  ethnic  minori- 
ties. But  It  has  little  apparent  application  to 
a  restriction  aflectlng  all  young  Americans  in 
46  states. 

3.  There  Is  a  further,  and  to  us  conclusive, 
reason  why  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  Is  unavail- 
ing: The  long-Ignored  SecUon  3  of  the  14th 
Amendment  explicitly  recognizes  the  age  of 
21  as  a  presvimptive  bench  mark  for  entry 
Into  the  franchise.  It  surpasses  belief  that 
the  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  de- 
fine the  14th  Amendment's  equal-protection 
clause  so  as  to  outlaw  what  the  Amendment's 
next  section  approves. 

A  statute  lowering  the  voting  age  would 
raise  the  expectations  of  ten  million  young 
Americans — expecutions  likely  to  be  dashed 
by  a  Judicial  determination  that  the  statute 
Is  unconstitutional.  This  lends  point  to  the 
fact  that  when  heretofore  the  nation  decided 
upon  a  fundamental  change  In  the  composi- 
tion of  the  electorate,  the  consensus  was  em- 
bodied, in  permanent  and  unchallengable 
form.  In  a  constitutional  amendment:  One 
hundred  years  ago  the  15th  Amendment,  en- 
franchising blacks,  was  added  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  19th  Amendment,  en- 
franchising women,  was  added  to  the  Consti- 
tution. II,  in  1870,  the  nation  is  ready  to  wel- 
come Into  the  political  process  Americans 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  18.  Congress 
shoxUd,  in  fidelity  to  our  constitutional  tradi- 
tions, submit  to  the  states  for  ratification  a 
r.  5,  1970)  j^^^   constitutional   amendment   embodying 

jownUNO  that  new  consensus. 

AlXXANSSa   M.    BlCKXL. 

has  reported,  Chableb  L.  BUkcx,  Jr., 

uncon-  RoBiai  H.  Bobx. 

to  lower  the  John  Habt  Blt. 

elections  to  Lotns  H.  Poixak, 

EucKNB  V.  Rostov. 
New  Haven,  April  1.  1970. 
(NoTB. — The  writers  are  members  of  the 
faculty  at  Tale  Law  School. ) 

Centeb  roK  Advamcto  Study  in  thb 
Behaviobai.  Scibncbs, 

Stanford.  Calif..  April  20.  1970. 
The  PRBsroENT, 
The  White  Bouse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dbab  Mb.  PEKBicnrT:  I  am  a  professor 
of  constitutional  law  and  the  author  of  a 
casebook  on  constitutional  law  widely  used 
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]  lICKZI.. 


In  American  law  schools.  I  am  glad  to  submit 
a  brief  statement  of  my  views  regarding  the 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  vote  to 
18-year-oldB  In  all  elections,  national  and 
state. 

I  support  that  extension  of  the  suffrage  as 
a  matter  of  policy.  I  believe,  however,  that 
constitutional  amendment,  not  congressional 
legislation.  Is  the  proper  route  to  attain  that 
desirable  objective  under  our  constitutional 
scheme. 

I  appreciate  that  arguments  In  support 
of  the  constitutionality  of  such  legislation 
can  be  fashioned  on  the  basis  of  Section  5 
of  the  14th  Amendment  as  interpreted  in 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  and  I  recognize  thai 
the  Supreme  Court  might  well  sustain  the 
constitutionality  If  the  bUl  were  enacted 
That  Is  not  the  end  of  the  matter,  of  course: 
under  our  system.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  an  obligation  to  exercise  a  con- 
scientious Independent  Judgment  on  con- 
stitutional question,  especially  to  questions 
such  as  this  that  are  not  foreclosed  by  re- 
peated and  firm  Supreme  Cotirt  rulings.  |  See 
for  example,  the  careful  discussion  of  the 
proper  role  of  the  political  departments  on 
consUtutional  Issues  In  D.  O.  Morgan,  "Con- 
gress and  the  Constitution"  (1966).] 

My  main  reasgojis  for  doubting  the  consti- 
tutional propriety  of  the  proposal  stem  from 
my  understanding  of  the  appropriate  role 
of  Court  and  Congress  In  defining  the  scope 
of  14th  Amendment  rights.  Section  5  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  "enforce '  rights  "by 
appropriate  legislation,"  to  be  sure;  but 
the  primary  role  in  articulating  the  content 
of  the  "rights"  to  be  enforced  belongs  to 
the  Covirt,  not  Congress,  I  believe.  Congress 
may  make  fact  findings  and  express  its  views 
to  help  inform  the  Court's  ultimate  consti- 
tutional Judgment,  of  course.  But  to  give 
to  Congress  a  far-reaching  autonomous  au- 
thority to  redefine  the  content  of  equal  pro- 
tection and  due  process  (binding  on  the 
Court  so  long  as  a  minimal  rationality  test  is 
satisfied)  would  mark  a  radical  and  undesir- 
able departure  from  our  constitutional  tra- 
ditions. 

The  Court's  result  In  the  Morgan  case  Is 
understandable  in  view  of  the  context  of  that 
case.  But  to  press  all  of  the  language  of  that 
case  to  Its  maximum  extent  as  a  basis  for 
legislation  would  be  unsound  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  To  me,  the  most  important  objec- 
tion Is  that  It  would  open  the  door  to  con- 
gressional overturning  of  Court  decisions  in 
a  number  of  areas — criminal  procedure  Is 
an  example  that  comes  readily  to  mind.  Most 
scholars  would  agree.  I  believe,  that  the  un- 
pefsuaslve  footnote  In  the  Morgan  opinion 
is  not  a  tenable,  principled  safeguard  against 
the  invocation  of  the  Section  5  power  to 
curtail  consUtutional  safeguards.  (Some  of 
the  implications  of  a  broad,  nearly  autono- 
mous congressional  power  to  control  the 
scope  of  14th  Amendment  rights  via  Section 
6  are  explored  in  R.  A.  Burt,  "Miranda  and 
Title  H:  A  Morganatic  Marriage."  1969  Su- 
preme Court  Review  81.  as  weU  as  in  Mr. 
JusUce  Harlan's  thoughtful  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  Morgan  case  itself.) 

Reliance  on  legislation  would  be  especially 
inappropriate  with  respect  to  age  quallflca- 
tlons on  voting  in  state  elections — an  area 
traditionally  reserved  to  state  control,  an 
area  not  subject  to  charges  of  discrimination 
against  discrete  minorities  that  would  Jus- 
tify national  intervention.  In  an  area  such 
•a  this,  constitutional  amendment  Is  surely 
the  route  which  would  prove  least  damaging 
to  otir  constitutional  structure.  I  must  add 
that  many  of  my  constitutional  doubts  re- 
garding legislation  regarding  age  qualifica- 
tions are  also  applicable  to  a  provision  In  the 
Adminiatratlon's  own  voting  proposals:  the 
eUminatlon  of  Uteracy  tests  In  all  elections 
(quite  independent  of  the  background  of 
racial  discrimination  that  provided  a  legiti- 
mate basis  for  the  literacy  test  provisions  in 
the    1965    Voting    Rlghu   Act    sustained    in 
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South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach) .  I  accordingly 
hope  that  the  political  branches  of  our  gov- 
ernment will  exercise  their  Judgment  to  as- 
sure that  the  proper  constitutional  methods 
are  followed  in  achieving  the  desirable  goal 
^.f  extending  the  vote. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ocbald  Ounthkr, 
Professor  of  Law,  Stanford  Universily 

School  of  Law. 

Thb  Univebsitt  or  Chicago, 

Chicago.  111..  April  20, 1970. 
P.-esident  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Pbesioent:  I  should  like  to  re- 
spectfully express  my  strong  opposition  to 
lowering  the  voting  age  by  means  of  con- 
gressional legislation. 

The  Constitution,  quite  ambiguous  In 
some  Instances,  Is  rather  clear  on  this  mat- 
ter. Article  I,  Section  2  and  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  leave  no  doubt  that  the  states 
have  the  authority  to  determine  who  Is  eli- 
gible to  vote  even  as  regards  federal  elections. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  prohibits  In- 
vidious discrimination  by  the  states.  It  Is  my 
opinion,  based  on  reading  the  congressional 
debates,  that  here  Is  a  one-to-one  relation- 
ship between  Sections  1  and  6  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  In  short.  Congress  can 
only  Implement  Section  1  of  the  Amendment, 
not  go  beyond  It.  However  this  may  be,  even 
the  case  of  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  relied  upon 
by  supporters  of  the  Senate  bill,  links  the 
exercise  of  congressional  power  to  some  find- 
ing of  Invidious  discrimination.  In  view  of 
historical  evidence,  it  cannot  be  argued  that 
denial  of  the  vote  to  18-year  olds  was  thought 
of  as  constituting  Invidious  discrimination 
by  those  who  drafted  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Nor,  do  I  think,  can  It  be  said  that 
this  denial  constitutes  Invidious  discrimina- 
tion under  any  contemporary  standards. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  (which  as  a  matter  of  policy 
I  strongly  support) :  either  by  state  legisla- 
tion or  by  constitutional  amendment.  It 
would  be  sad,  and  indeed  Inconsistent  with 
your  pronouncements  on  the  subject  of  con- 
stitutional construction.  If  your  administra- 
tion should  support  a  bill  which  shows  dis- 
regard for  the  Constitution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gerhard  Casper, 

Professor  of  Law. 

Thb  Law  School  Columbia  Universitt, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  April  23, 1970. 
The  Presideht, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PKEsmENT:  I  am  writing  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Currier  to  provide  a  written 
statement  of  my  views  on  four  specific  ques- 
tions that  he  asked  concerning  the  proposal 
to  reduce  the  voting  age  to  eighteen  years  by 
Act  of  Congress. 

First.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  I  favor  the  re- 
duction. While  any  line  drawn  in  terms  of 
age  involves  an  element  of  arbitrary  Judg- 
ment, I  see  objective  merit  in  adopting  for 
the  franchise  the  some  standard  as  for  mili- 
tary service. 

Second.  Prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384 
U.S.  641  (1966),  I  shotild  have  stated  unre- 
servedly that  the  determination  of  the  vot- 
ing age  In  federal  as  well  as  State  elections 
Is  a  matter  for  the  States.  Article  1,  Sec.  2 
and  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  explicitly 
adopt  for  Congressional  elections  the  "quali- 
fications requisite  lor  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature" 
and  Article  2  commits  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures the  appointment  of  presidential  elec- 
tors. State  power  la,  to  be  sure,  limited  by  the 
Amendments,  Including  most  relevantly  the 


equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth. 
But  the  conventional  standards  of  qualifica- 
tion, such  as  age,  residence,  literacy  and  the 
like  have  never  been  considered  to  Involve 
unreasonable  or  Invidious  classifications  vul- 
nerable on  equal  protection  grounds.  The  Vir- 
ginia poll-tax  case  did  hold,  with  three  dis- 
senting votes,  that  to  "introduce  wealth  or 
payment  of  a  fee  as  a  measure  of  a  voter's 
qualifications  Is  to  Introduce  a  capricious  or 
irrelevant  factor"  (383  U.S.  663,  668  (1986]). 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  that  deci- 
sion age  Is  obviously  not  Irrelevant  to  quali- 
fications; and  since  any  age  criterion  In- 
volves the  drawing  of  an  arbitrary  line  fix- 
ing the  age  at  twenty-one  most  certainly  is 
not  "capricious." 

Under  the  Morgan  decision,  however,  the 
Issue  of  Congressional  authority  is  not  con- 
cluded by  the  fact  that  State  prescription  of 
an  age  as  high  as  twenty-one  satisfies  Judicial 
standards  of  equal  protection.  For  that  deci- 
sion, in  sustaining  the  Congressional  abroga- 
tion of  New  York's  requirement  of  literacy  In 
English  as  applied  to  citizens  educated  In 
Spanish  In  American-flag  schools,  gave  an 
entirely  new  dimension  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress under  Section  5  of  the  Poiu-teenth 
Amendment  to  "enforce"  the  provisions  of 
the  Amendment  by  "appropriate  legislation." 
It  held  that  the  enforcement  power  is  not 
limited  to  striking  at  State  action  that  the 
Court  would  hold  forbidden  by  the  Amend- 
ment; that  it  endows  the  Congress  with  au- 
thority to  determine  for  itself  whether  a 
State  created  discrimination  or  disability 
"constitutes  an  invidious  discrimination  In 
violation  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause" 
or  Is  conducive  to  such  deprivation;  and, 
finally,  that  such  a  Congressional  determina- 
tion will  be  sustained  by  the  Court  if  it  Is 
able  to  "perceive  a  basis"  on  which  Congress 
"might  predicate"  that  Judgment  (384  U.S. 
at  656). 

If  the  Morgan  opinion,  In  which  flve  of  the 
present  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
joined.  Is  accepted  at  face  value,  its  logic 
would  sustain  Congressional  authority  to 
reduce  the  voting  age  by  statute  or.  Indeed, 
to  supersede  any  other  disability  effected  by 
State  law  that  Congress  has  some  basis  for 
appraising  as  "invidious."  But  whether  the 
opinion  will  or  should  be  so  accepted  is,  I 
think,  more  doubtful.  The  facts  of  Morgan 
did  not  require  such  a  sweeping  theory, 
since  Congress  might  have  considered  the 
New  York  requirement  to  have  had  Its  roots 
and  been  maintained  In  hostility  to  certain 
ethnic  groups,  their  identity  varjrtng  from 
time  to  time.  Apart  from  this,  a  more 
stringent  standard  may  evolve  for  the 
Judicial  appraisal  of  the  "basis  "  of  Congres- 
sional determinations,  especially  In  situa- 
tions where  no  ethnic  implication  is  involved 
and  Congress  merely  would  be  substituting 
Its  opinion  for  the  State's  as  to  the  way  to 
draw  a  line  that  must  be  drawn.  Some  such 
development  seems  probable  to  me.  as  it 
becomes  apparent  bow  far  Morgan  In  the 
total  Implications  of  the  Court's  opinion 
would  tramscend  the  purpose  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  broad  as  one  may  grant 
Its  purpose  was. 

I  do  not  think,  therefore,  one  can  be 
certain  that  an  Act  of  Congress  that  reduced 
the  voting  age  would  be  sustained.  It  would 
draw  strength  from  the  Morgan  opinion  but 
In  doing  so  would  put  It  to  a  test,  the  net 
result  of  which  might  be  Its  limitation  or, 
Indeed,  repudiation. 

Third.  To  confront  the  Supreme  Court  now 
with  the  problem  of  determining  the  scope 
and  limits  of  the  Aforyan  doctrine  In  the 
testing  context  of  a  statutory  reduction  of 
the  voting  age  is.  In  my  opinion,  a  mistake. 
For  any  Judgment  that  the  Court  might 
render  would  inevitably  threaten  Its  prestige 
and  exacerbate  the  tensions  In  the  Nation. 

The  division  of  the  Cotirt  in  Morgan 
coupled  with  the  new  appointments  make 


it  almost  certain  that  the  Court's  decision 
would  entail  a  sharp  division,  whichever  view 
prevails.  A  sustaining  Judgment  resting  on 
the  votes  of  the  five  surviving  members  of  the 
Morgan  majority  (including  two  Justices 
whose  age  renders  long  tenure  Improbable) 
hardly  would  provide  a  healthy  basis  for 
Judicial  action  many  would  consider  the 
equivalent  of  constitutional  amendment.  A 
judgment  of  Invalidity  would  emphasize  the 
Instability  of  constitutional  interpretation, 
while  adding  to  the  bitterness  of  disaffected 
youth  who  would  resent  the  deprivation. 
Believing  as  I  do  that  the  Court  is  now 
embattled  on  too  many  fronts  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  institution,  I  should  regard  it  as 
a  grave  misfortune  to  Insist  that  It  take  on 
another  major  battle  at  this  time. 

For  the  foregoing  reason,  I  consider  it  to  be 
highly  undesirable  to  attempt  to  reduce  the 
voting  age  by  Act  of  Congress.  The  vrtse 
course,  in  my  opinion.  Is  to  deal  with  age 
as  race,  color  and  sex  were  dealt  with  in  the 
past  and  to  proceed  by  resolution  of  amend- 
ment. 

Fourth.  The  constitutional  problem  with 
respect  to  voting  age  is  no  different,  in  my 
view,  in  the  election  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  than  in  State  elections.  Article  I, 
Sec.  2.  Article  II  and  the  Seventeenth  Amend- 
ment all  refer,  as  I  have  said  above,  to  State 
action  for  the  delineation  of  voters"  quali- 
fications. If  Congress  has  a  legislative  com- 
petence within  this  area,  it  must  be  found 
in  the  enforcement  clauses  of  the  Amend- 
ments, whose  prohibitions  apply  generally 
to  the  action  of  the  State  and  would  en- 
compass all  elections.  This  was,  of  course, 
the  theory  of  the  Morgan  case  and  Is  the 
theory  of  the  Senate's  action  on  the  pending 
measure. 

Respectfully, 

Herbert  Wechsler. 


Columbia  Univebsxty  in  the  Crrr 

or  New  York. 
New  York,  N.Y..  April  20, 1970. 
Leonabd  Oarmbnt,  Esq., 
The   White   House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Oabmknt:  Tou  have  asked  my 
views  as  to  the  Constitutional  powers  of 
Congress  to  establish  the  right  of  all  citizens 
to  vote  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

In  various  contexts  the  Supreme  Court 
has  declared  that  the  right  to  vote  in  fed- 
eral elections  is  conferred  or  secured  by  the 
Constitution.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Court 
would  uphold  an  act  of  Congress  regulating 
the  qualifications  to  vote  In  such  elections. 
Including  an  act  that  would  extend  the  right 
to  vote  to  eighteen-year-olds. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  extend  them  the 
vote  in  local  elections,  however,  is  open  to 
serious  question.  The  only  basis  for  such 
legislation  would  be  that  suggested  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan. 
There  the  Court  held  that  under  the  Enforce- 
ment Clause  of  the  Foiu-teenth  Amendment 
Congress  can  adopt  legislation  to  asstire  the 
right  to  vote  to  certain  persons  Uterate  only 
in  Spanish,  because  Congress  might  have 
sought  thereby  to  protect  them  against  pos- 
sible denials  by  the  State  of  equal  protec- 
tion or  due  process  of  law.  But  there  is  little 
evidence  that  failure  to  grant  the  vote  in 
local  elections  to  eighteen-year-olds  in  fact 
Jeopardizes  their  rights  to  equal  protection, 
due  process  of  law,  or  other  Fourteenth 
Amendment  safeguards;  there  Is  little  evi- 
dence that  proposals  that  Congress  grant 
them  the  vote  in  local  electons  are  motivated 
by  these  concerns. 

It  may  be  that  If  Congress  adopted  such 
legislation  the  Court  might  strain  to  uphold 
It  and  would  not  examine  Congressional 
motives  and  purposes.  But  for  its  part, 
surely.  Congress  ought  to  be  scrupulous  about 
the  intended  Constitutional  llmlta  on  Ita 
authority,  and  should  not  lightly  press  ever 
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farther  the  reach  of  Congresslona    authority 
to  legislate  In  local  matters. 

I  am  in  favor  of  extending  the  vot«  to 
eighteen-year-olds  in  local  as  veil  as  in 
Federal  elections,  but  as  regards  state  and 
local  elecUons  It  should  be  done  by  Consti- 
tutional amendment. 
Sincerely  yours 

Louis  Henkin. 
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Univxrsity  of 

PhUadelphia.  Pa..  Aprii 
President  Richakd  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  Home. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Attention:  Mr.  Leonard  Garment 
Dea«  Mb.  President:   The  penc 
Rights  bin.  as   passed  by   the 
tains  a  provision  that  will  lower 
age  to  18  In  all  elections,  federa: 
local.  Representatives  of  the 
Justice,   as   I   am   Informed,   hav 
doubt  whether  the  Constitution 
Congress  so   to   provide   by 
have  pointed  to  the  shadow  of 
tionallty  and   invalidity  that 
upon  elections  conducted  under 
ute.  They  have  suggested  that  if 
age    Is    to    be    changed    by 
amendment  of  the  Constitution 
proprlate  procedure.  I  am  Informed 
are  interested  in  receiving  an  e: 
opinion  on  the  mattter. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Constitut 
authorize  Congress  by  statute  to 
require   that   the   minimum   age 
shall  be  not  more  than  18  years 
stated  age.  This  is  a  matter 
the  several  States  by  the 

Article   I.   Section  2,  of   the 
provides  that  the  electors  In 
Members  of  The   House  of  Rep 
shall    have   the   qualifications 
electors  of  the  most  numerous 
State  Legislature.  The 
ment  makes  identical  provisions 
to  electors  for  Senators.  Article 
authorizes  Congress  to  "make  < 
regulations"    as   to   the    "times, 
manner   of    holding    elections 
and  Representatives 
pending  legislation  do  not 
authorizes   Congress   to   establisli 
tions  for  voting  for  Senators  and 
lives,  and  obviously  it  contains 
tlon  for  Congress  to  establish 
for  voting  in  State  and  local 
Fifteenth    Amendment    provide) 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
States  or  by  any  State  on  acco^in 
color,  or  previous  conditions  of 
Nineteenth    Amendment   provi 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
States  or  by  any  State  on  accd 
The    Twenty-fourth    Amendmefit 
that  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
to  vote  in  any  primary  or  other 
President  or  Vice  President,  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or 
or  Representative  In  Congress 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
reason  of  failure  to  pay  any  poll 
tax.  The  Fifteenth,  Nineteenth 
fourth  Amendments  also  authorize 
gress  to  enforce  their  provisions 
priate  legislation.  However,  it  has 
suggested  that  constitutional 
of  Congress  to  implement  by 
prohibitions  on  denial  of  the 
reason  of  race,  sex.  or  failure  to 
other  tax  can   be  taken   to  au 
gress  to  establish  or  control  votlfig 
tlons  on  the  basis  of  age. 

I  have  set  forth  above  the 
provisions  with  respect  to  vo 
clear  that  none  of  them 
to  establish  or  control  quallficat  I 
Ing  In  terms  of  age.  The 
pending   legislation  do  not 
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authority  In  any  of  these  provisions  explicitly 
dealing  with  voting.  They  turn  instead  to  the 
more  general  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  providing,  among  other  things, 
"nor  shall  any  State  .  .  .  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws."  and  providing  also.  In  Section  5, 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  this 
article." 

The  proponents  of  the  pending  legislation 
point  particularly  to  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan, 
384  U.S.  641  (1966)  upholding  a  federal  stat- 
ute providing  that  no  person  who  had  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  sixth  grade  in  a 
Puerto  Rican  school  in  which  the  language 
was  other  than  English  should  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  in  any  election  because  of  his 
Inability  to  read  or  write  English.  The  elec- 
tion laws  of  New  York  required  an  ability 
to  read  and  write  English  as  a  condition  of 
voting,  and  it  was  held  that  the  New  York 
law  was  rendered  inoperative  by  the  federal 
statute.  Though  Judge  McGowan  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  had  argued  that  the  federal  stat- 
ute might  be  upheld  as  an  exercise  of  Con- 
gressional power  with  respect  to  the  Terri- 
tories under  Article  IV.  Section  3  (247  P. 
Supp.  196,  204  (dissenting  opinion)),  the 
Supreme  Court  clearly  and  explicitly  based 
its  decision  upon  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  the  Equal  Protection  Clause, 
pointing  out  that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
Itself  had  in  several  recent  decisions  {Harper 
V.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections,  383  U.S.  663 
(1966):  Carrington  v.  Rash.  380  U.S.  89 
( 1965 ) )  been  held  to  forbid  some  state  laws 
restricting  the  right  to  vote.  The  opinion 
went  on  to  hold  that  Congressional  authority 
to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  gave 
Congress  a  large  degree  of  authority  to  de- 
termine that  specific  classifications,  for  vot- 
ing or  other  purposes,  amounted  to  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

On  parallel  reasoning,  proponents  of  the 
pending  legislation  assert  that  Congress  may 
by  the  same  authority  determine  that  voting 
laws  that  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  persons 
18  years  old,  or  older,  constitute  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

If  I  could  agree  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  by  virtue  of  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  or  otherwise,  Imposed  limits  upon 
the  States  with  respect  to  qualifications  for 
voting,  then  I  would  agree  with  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  pending  legislation.  Within 
the  area  in  which  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment operates,  I  agree  that  Section  5  gives 
Congress  a  large — even  though  Infrequently 
exercised — degree  of  authority  to  codify,  I.e.. 
to  give  meaning  and  content  to  such  abstract 
and  undefined  terms  as  Due  Process  of  Law 
and  Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws.  Soon  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Amendment,  Congress 
exercised  this  authority  in  limited  areas 
clearly  covered  by  the  amendment,  and 
these  statutes  were  upheld  In  historic  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court.  Ex  parte  Vir- 
ginia, 100  U.S.  339  (1880);  Virginia  v.  Rives, 
100  US.  313  (1880):  Neal  v.  Delatcare,  103 
US.  370  (1881).  More  recently,  there  may  be 
scattered  examples  of  the  exercise  of  this 
codifying  authority  (cf.,  e.g..  State  Board  of 
Insurance  v.  Todd  Shipyards  Corp..  370  U.S. 
451  (1962)).  A  number  of  legislative  pro- 
posals for  congressional  action  of  general 
applicability  In  the  field  of  criminal  proce- 
dure would  turn  upon  congressional  author- 
ity to  specify,  at  least  In  part,  the  content 
of  the  concept  of  "due  process".  As  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  remarked  (Gibbons  v.  Og- 
den,  9  Wheat.  1,  189  (1824)),  the  Constitu- 
tion is  "one  of  enumeration,  and  not  of 
definition".  Congressional  action  attributing 
specific  content  to  constitutional  concepts 
carries  the  same  weighty  presumption  of 
constitutionality  that  other  federal  legisla- 
tion bears. 
But  both  the  language  of  the  Fourteenth 


Amendment  and  the  history  of  Its  adoption 
make  It  clear  beyond  doubt,  as  I  believe, 
that  it  did  not  limit,  either  by  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  or  otherwise,  the  power  of 
the  States  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
qualifications  for  voting.  And  unless  it  did 
limit  such  power  of  the  States,  It  gave  no 
other  or  Independent  authority  to  Congress 
in  that  area.  That  the  terms  and  the  history 
of  the  amendment  did  not  limit  the  power 
of  the  States  with  respect  to  qualifications 
for  voting  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  In 
Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533,  589  (1964). 
The  majority  of  the  Court  may  have  Ignored 
this  demonstration.  It  has  not  answered  it. 
The  principal  items  are  as  follows: 

1.  Language  of  the  Constitution.  As  Justice 
Harlan  points  out.  Section  2  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  as  au- 
thoritative as  Sections  1  or  5.  Section  2 
provides : 

"Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Representatives  In  Congress, 
the  Executive  and  Judicial  Officers  of  a  State, 
or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof. 
Is  denied  to  any  male  inhabitants  of  such 
State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  In  rebel- 
lion, or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  number  of  such  male  citi- 
zens shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in 
such  State." 

»  The  Amendment  thus  explicitly  contem- 
plates and  indicates  the  continuing  author- 
ity of  the  States  to  establish  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  applicable  In  State  and  fed- 
eral elections.  If  a  State  restricts  voting  In 
any  one  or  more  of  the  elections  specified, 
the  State  may  have  diminished  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  but  its  authority  to  estab- 
lish qualifications  Is  confirmed  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  Amendment.  And,  with  refer- 
ence to  specific  qualifications,  one  may  note 
that  since  Section  2  so  explicitly  contem- 
plates twenty-one  years  as  the  norm  for 
age  in  voting,  it  is  particularly  difficult  to 
believe  that  Section  1.  or  action  pursuant 
to  It,  could  require  a  State  to  reduce  that 
norm  to  eighteen  or  any  other  figure  below 
twenty-one. 

2.  History  of  Adoption.  The  legislative  rec- 
ord of  approval  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment in  the  Congress  shows  abundant  ex- 
plicit statements  by  the  principal  supporters 
and  sponsors  of  the  Amendment  that  it  did 
not  impinge  upon  the  power  of  the  States 
to  establish  and  maintain  qualifications  for 
voting.  Of  these,  the  statement  of  Represent- 
ative Bingham,  the  author  of  Section  1.  Is 
representative: 

"The  amendment  does  not  give,  as  the 
second  section  shows,  the  power  to  Con- 
gress of  regulating  suffrage  in  the  several 
States  .  .  .  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, though  It  Is  one  of  the  privileges  of  a 
citizen  of  the  Republic,  is  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  the  States."  (Congressional 
Globe,  39th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  2542). 

3.  Post-ratification  History.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  proposed  by  the  Congress  on 
June  13,  1866,  and  on  July  28,  1868  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  certified  that  it  had  been 
ratified  and  was  part  of  the  Constitution.  On 
February  26.  1869,  less  than  one  year  after 
the  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  Congress  proposed  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment.  If  the  Equal  Protection  Claus« 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  had  covered 
qualifications  for  voting  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 
Congress  by  simple  statute  could  have  en- 
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acted  the  substance  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment.  Yet  almost  contemporaneously  with 
the  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  Congress  regarded  a  constitutional 
amendment  as  necessary  to  prevent  disquali- 
fication from  voting  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  This 
belief,  of  course,  was  wholly  consistent  with 
the  limited  scope  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  be  derived  from  the  terms  of  Section 
2  and  the  legislative  record  of  Its  approval 
by  Congress. 

Fifty  years  later  the  66th  Congress  was  ob- 
vloiiBly  of  the  same  mind  with  regard  to  the 
scope  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  when 
It  proposed  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to 
the  States  for  ratification  rather  than  provid- 
ing by  simple  statute  that  the  right  to  vote 
should  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

It  has  been  within  the  power  of  the  re- 
cent majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  ig- 
nore the  langviage  and  the  history  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  But  it  cannot  erase 
the  language,  or  unmake  the  history.  There- 
lore  It  la  my  opinion  that  the  decisions  In 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641  (1966). 
Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections,  383 
U.S.  663  (1966)  and  Carrington  v.  Rash,  380 
U.S.  89  (1965)  are  congenltally  flawed,  and 
provide  no  sound  basis  for  Congressional  au- 
thority to  require  the  lowering  of  the  voting 
age  to  18.  In  my  opinion,  the  Constitution 
does  not  give  the  Congress  that  authority. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Ernest  J.  Brown. 

The  National  Law  Center, 

April  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Richard  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States,  The  White 

House,  Washington,  D.C. 
Attention:   Mr.  Leonard  Garment. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Whatever  be  the  mer- 
its of  lowering  the  voting  to  18  or  some  other 
figure,  the  proposal  to  do  so  by  congressional 
statute  rather  than  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment Is  a  startling  proposition  with  broad 
constitutional  implications  going  beyond  the 
current  issue.  It  would  have  been  unthink- 
able a  mere  half  dozen  years  ago.  It  remains 
startling  despite  the  Supreme  Court's  1965 
ruling  In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  sustaining 
congressional  power  to  substantially  modify 
English-speaking  people  to  vote. 

I 

We  all  know  that  under  our  federal  di- 
vision of  powers  the  states  are  expressly  au- 
thorized to  fix  voting  qualifications  for  both 
state  and  national  elections.  The  grant  Is 
limited  only  by  a  reserve  congressional  power 
regarding  the  "manner"  of  holding  national 
elections,  and  the  restrictions  derived  from 
the  14th.  15th.  and  19th  amendments  regard- 
ing classifications  which  are  based  on  race 
or  sex  or  are  otherwise  Invidiously  discrim- 
inatory or  arbitrary. 

The  fact  that  the  new  proposal  should  be 
seriously  discussed  Indicates  how  far  we  have 
embraced  the  Idea  that  constitutional  law 
Is  simply  a  legislative  process,  by  legislative 
votes  or  Judicial  votes,  of  ascertaining  and  im- 
plementing current  popular  desires  or  the 
current  Judicial  understanding  of  sound 
policy — with  no  need  to  make  more  than  a 
casual  reference  to  any  higher  law  principle 
of  authorization  or  limitation.  There  are 
dangers  in  discarding  a  constitutional  system 
for  a  fluctuating  pressure  politics  system, 
because  who  can  know  what  tomorrow's  ma- 
jority wlU  do? 

It  Is  of  course  trite  to  observe  that  con- 
stitutional law  is  not  a  static  system  and  that 
the  process  of  JudicitU  review  gives  us  much 
new  constitutional  law.  But  there  Is  one 
sharp  difference.  Virtually  all  of  our  recent 
famous  cases  cotUd  be  rationalized  by  elabo- 
rating basic  principles  concededly  Imbedded 


in  the  Constitution — for  example  the  racial 
integration  cases,  and  the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion cases.  The  18-year-old  voting  by  con- 
gressional statute  idea,  however,  runs  con- 
trary to  an  express  constitutional  provision. 
It  has  only  the  most  tenuous  support,  if  any, 
in  a  supposed  "discrimination"  principle, 
n 

Proponents  of  congressional  power  to 
change  the  voting  age  rest  their  argument 
essentially  on  one  case,  Katzenbach  v.  Mor- 
gan, sustaining  the  Kennedy  amendment  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966.  It  was  de- 
signed to  enfranchise  Puerto  Ricans  in  New 
York  City  who  were  Illiterate  in  English  but 
literate  in  Spanish.  Although  the  provision 
was  upheld,  a  divided  Supreme  Court  had 
difficulty  articulating  a  satUfactory  ration- 
ale. The  Court  referred  to  supposed  congres- 
sional findings  that  with  more  political  clout 
non-English  speaking  Puerto  Ricans  would 
get  a  better  break  in  public  services  in  New 
York  City.  But  there  was  little  evidence.  The 
opinion  has  a  strong  "might  be"  quality  on 
the  crucial  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  significant  discrimination  which 
voting  power  might  ameliorate.  The  Court 
added  therefore  a  distinctly  novel  theory  that 
Congress  has  a  broad  power  to  Interpret  the 
concept  of  "equal  protection"  In  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  and  that  a  presumption 
of  constitutlonaUty  attaches  to  a  law  which 
Congress  asserts  Is  needed  to  "implement" 
the  Fourteenth. 

A  ruling  which  seems  to  give  Congress 
power  by  statute  to  expand  or  contract  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  obviously  must  be 
handled  with  care,  lest  we  woefuUy  confuse 
the  line  between  constitutional  law  and  or- 
dinary law.  Read  more  narrowly,  and  that  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  sustain  the  Puerto  Rican 
voting  provision,  the  Morgan  case  rests  on  a 
theory  of  particularized  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion by  state  action  which  Congress  cor- 
rected. 

in 

There  are  major  difficulties  in  moving  from 
the  Puerto  Rican  voting  law  to  18-year-old 
voting,  whether  Morgan  be  read  narrowly  or 
broadly.  Regarding  voting  age  there  Is  no 
discrimination,  only  a  legislative  preference 
for  one  flgvu-e  instead  of  another,  in  a  field 
where  a  choice  concededly  must  be  made. 
Realistically,  what  Is  the  "equality"  Interest 
in  18-year-old  voting?  What  are  the  two 
groups  which  arguably  must  be  treated 
equally?  In  the  racial  discrimination  field,  we 
totally  abolish  rape  as  a  permissible  classifi- 
cation. And  wherildlfferential  wealth  creates 
differential  access  to  benefits,  we  simply 
abolish  charges;  hence  the  rule  that  all  in- 
digent prisoners  can  get  free  trial  transcripts 
for  appeal.  But  there  is  no  distinctive,  iden- 
tifiable group  discrimination  flowing  from  a 
21-year-old  voting  rule.  Every  age  from  20 
down  to  1  is  "discriminated"  against  in  the 
loose  sense  now  being  used. 

The  point  is  that  any  age  fljced  U  neces- 
sarily arbitrary,  and  hence  poses  no  consti- 
tutional question  needing  "corrective"  Con- 
gressional action.  It  Is  a  matter  of  open  legis- 
lative choice,  and  the  Constitution  expressly 
commits  that  choice  to  the  states,  short  of 
a  constitutional  amendment. 


The  constitutionally  forthright  way  to  re- 
solve the  18-year-old  voting  proposal  is  by 
federal  constitutional  amendment.  Altera- 
tions in  the  basic  nature  of  our  body  politic 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  national 
consensus,  rather  than  a  legislative  logroll- 
ing process  supported  by  a  novel  constitu- 
tional dictum.  The  proposal  Is  precisely  the 
kind  of  question  for  which  the  amendment 
process  exists. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  G.  Dixon,  Jr., 

Professor  of  Law. 


Thx  UNivERsrrr  of  Michicak, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  April  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Attention:  Mr.  Leonard  Gannent. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Garment's  inquiry  respecting 
my  views  on  the  constlttrtlonallty  of  pro- 
posed federal  legislation  which  would  estab- 
lish a  universal  age  limitation  on  voting  in 
the  United  States  and  fix  the  age  at  18 
years. 

This  proposal  has  momentous  conse- 
quences. If  enacted  it  would  be  a  bold  and 
unprecedented  intrusion  upon  the  acknowl- 
edged power  of  the  states  to  fix  voting  qual- 
ifications and  wotild  raise  what  I  regard  as 
very  serious  and  substantial  constitutional 
questions. 

Under  the  Constitution  it  is  clear  that  the 
basic  power  to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
voting  Is  reserved  to  the  states.  Art.  I,  Sec. 
2,  respecting  the  election  of  Representatives 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  respecting  the  election  of  Sen- 
ators recognize  that  the  qualifications  for 
voting  are  governed  by  state  law.  Moreover, 
the  Constitution  gives  Congress  no  power, 
express  or  implied,  over  the  general  sub- 
ject of  voting  qualifications.  Congress  is 
given  the  power  under  Art.  I,  Sec.  4,  to  reg- 
ulate the  times,  places  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing election  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. But  this  power,  construed  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Art.  I,  Sec.  2,  gives  no  authority 
to  prescribe  qualifications.  If  then  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  proposed  federal  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  the  voting  age  to  eighteen 
were  governed  solely  by  the  body  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  proposed  legislation  would 
clearly  be  beyond  Congressional  power  and 
this  regardless  of  whether  it  was  universal  in 
Its  scope  or  limited  to  voting  for  Congress- 
men, Senators  and  Presidential  electors. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  while 
not  abridging  the  basic  power  of  the  states 
to  fix  qualifications  have  curtailed  the  free- 
dom of  the  state  to  classify  in  fixing  quali- 
fications and  thereby  to  limit  the  voting 
right.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  prohibits 
a  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. The  Seventeenth  Amendment  simi- 
larly prohibits  denial  of  voting  rights  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  The  Twenty-fourth  Amendment 
prohibits  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  for 
President,  Vice  President,  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen because  of  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax. 
Apart  from  these  specific  restrictions  on  the 
power  of  the  state  to  prescribe  classifica- 
tions In  defining  voters'  qualifications,  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  operates  to  prohibit  other  arbi- 
trary limitations  on  the  right  to  vote.  Thus 
In  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections,  383 
U.S.  663  (1966) ,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
a  state  requlr«nent  of  paying  the  poU  tax 
as  a  condition  of  voting  res\ilted  in  an  arbi- 
trary discrimination  which  violated  this 
clause. 

Admittedly  the  fixing  of  an  age  limit  falls 
within  the  basic  power  of  the  states  to  pre- 
scribe qualifications  for  voting  and  none  of 
the  restrictions  on  the  power  to  classify  for 
voting  purposes  achieved  by  constitutional 
amendment  as  mentioned  above  affect  the 
voting  age  requirement.  Nor  Is  It  conceivable 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  declare  an 
age  requirement  fixed  by  state  law  whether 
at  age  21,  20,  19  or  18  as  an  arbitrary  re- 
quirement violating  the  equal  protection 
clause.  This  leaves  for  consideration  then  the 
question  whether  Congress  has  a  legislative 
power  to  intrude  into  the  sutes'  power  to 
fix  an  age  limit  qualification. 

The  only  possible  source  claimed  for  such 
power  is  the  authority  granted  to  Congress 
under   the  6th  section  of  the  Fourteentli 
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Amendment  to  enforce  this  Amendment's 
restrictions  and  more  particularly  to  enforce 
the  equal  protection  claiise.  Maj  Congress 
by  legislative  act  axing  the  votlnf  age  limit 
at  18  thereby  in  effect  declare  the  t  a  higher 
age  limit  prescribed  by  state  law  s  an  arbi- 
trary classification  which  violates  the  equal 
protection  clause? 

In  examining  this  question  we  may  first 
consider  the  Supreme  Court's  d  ecislon  In 
South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach,  3S  3  US.  301 
(1966),  where  the  <;ourt  upheld  he  provi- 
sions of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  \ct  which 
prohibited  the  use  of  literacy  test  >  In  states 
where  their  use  was  found  to  act  leve  racial 
discrimination  In  voting  In  vlolat  ion  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment.  Congress  has  the 
power  to  enforce  the  Fifteenth  A  nendment 
and  Congress  here  was  using  iu  power  to 
deal  with  practices  which  it  four  d  violated 
this  Amendment.  Since  the  Congress  here 
was  using  its  power  to  enforce  a  sj  eclflc  con- 
stitutional restriction  and  since  tt  e  Supreme 
Court  had  already  recognized  :hat  state 
use  of  Literacy  tests  as  a  meani  of  racial 
discrimination  in  voting  was  li  valid,  the 
case  has  no  real  bearing  on  :he  power 
of  Congress  to  define  permissi  ale  voting 
qualifications  under  Its  power  to  i  nforce  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The  companion  case  of  Kat:  enbach  v. 
Morgan,  384  U.S.  641  (1966),  doe i  go  to  the 
question  under  consideration.  Her  ( the  Court 
upheld  the  feature  of  the  1965  Vo  ing  Rights 
Act  which  provides  that  no  pers<  n  who  has 
successfully  completed  the  slxtli  primary 
grade  In  a  public  school  or  in  a  pri  vate  school 
accredited  by  the  Commonwealtl  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  which  the  language  of  instruction 
was  other  than  English  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  in  any  election  beciuse  of  his 
Inability  to  read  or  write  English  This  pro- 
vision was  designed  to  invalidate  New  York's 
English  literacy  test  In  so  far  as  it  resulted 
in  the  denial  of  the  voting  right  to  the  very 
substantial  body  of  New  York  Ci  y  residents 
who  had  migrated  there  from  Puerto  Rico. 
The  Court  upheld  this  Congressional  in- 
trusion into  the  state's  power  to  prescribe 
votmg  qualifications  on  the  bisis  of  the 
power  to  enforce  the  equal  protec  tion  clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

This  case  for  the  first  time  reco  jnlzed  that 
the  Congressional  power  to  enforc  e  the  equal 
protection  clause  Includes  a  powi  t  to  define 
the  substance  of  equal  protect  on  by  de- 
claring a  particular  classification  established 
by  state  law  to  be  invalid  and  substituting  in 
Its  place  a  classification  fixed  b^  Congress. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  made  it  ibundantly 
clear  that  the  equal  protection  clause  for- 
bids arbitrary  <x  unreasonable  cUisslflcatlons 
and  that  whether  a  state  classifi  :atlon  con- 
stitutes an  unlawful  dlscriminatidn  Is  appro- 
priately a  matter  for  Judicial  determination. 
On  its  face  Morgan  appears  to  sa  r  that  Con- 
gress has  an  Independent  substantial  power 
to  pass  on  classifications  and  to  condemn  a 
state  classification  which  Congreia  finds  un- 
reasonable or  arbitrary  even  though  the 
Court  Itself  would  not  have  found  a  viola- 
tion of  the  equal  protection  clause. 

Given  this  literal  interpretation  Morgan 
opens  up  a  wide  power  in  Congre  is  to  review 
and  to  invalidate  classifications  established 
by  state  laws  by  finding  that  sucli  Intrusions 
Into  state  power  are  necessary  t()  assure  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  TTje  wide  Im- 
plications of  such  an  interj^etatlOn  are  noted 
In  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  justice  Har- 
lan, joined  by  Mr.  Justice  Stewfcrt.  Applied 
to  the  problem  at  hand,  Morgan  as  so  con- 
strued would  be  authority  for  Coligrese  to  fix 
a  universal  age  limit  for  voting  lil  the  United 
States  on  the  theory  that  any  higher  age 
limit  than  that  fixed  by  Congrisk  la  a  denial 
of  equal  protection.  | 

The  question  then  is  whether  Morgan  es- 
tablished such  a  broad  principle  ^nd  whether 
it  Is  subject  to  any  limiUUons  #bich  would 
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be  relevant  to  the  question  of  Congressional 
power   to   establish   a   universal   voting   age 
requirement  at  the  expense  of  the  historical- 
ly established  state  power  to  prescribe  vot- 
ing qualifications.  The  majority  opinion  in 
Morgan  said  that  the  power  given  by  Con- 
gress  to   enforce   by   appropriate   legislation 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  provision  par- 
alleled the  power  given  to  Congress  in  the 
body   of   the   Constitution   to  pass   all   lawfs 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution 
the  powers  delegated  under  the  Constitution. 
Borrowing  language  from  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shair-s  opinion  in  McCulloitgh  v.  Maryland.  4 
Wheat.  316.  In  explicating  the  necessary  and 
proper  clause,  the  Court  said  that  the  ques- 
tion  then   was   whether   the  legislation  en- 
acted by  Congress   banning  the  use  of  the 
New  York  literacy  test  to  disqualify  Puerto 
Rlcans  from  voting  was  plainly  adapted  to 
the   end   of  enforcing   the   equal   protection 
clause  and  whether  It  was  not  prohibited  but 
was  consistent  with  "the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  constitution."  Applying  these  standards, 
the  Court  said  that  the  Congressional  enact- 
ment   could    readily    be    seen    as    "plainly 
adapted"   to  further   the  aim   of   the  equal 
protection  clause   to  secure  for  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  community  residing  in  New  York  non- 
discriminatory   treatment    by    the    gfovem- 
ment — both    In    the    Imposition    of    voting 
qualifications  and  the  provisions  or  adminis- 
tration of  governmental  service,  thereby  en- 
abling the  Puerto  Rican  minority  better  to 
obtain  "perfect  equality  of  civil  rights  and 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."  The  Court 
said  that  it  was  well  within  Congressional 
authority  to  say  that  this  need  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  minority  for  the  vote  warranted  fed- 
eral   instrusion    upon    any    state    interests 
served  by  the  English  literacy  requirement, 
that  it  was  not  for  the  Court  to  review  the 
congressional  resolution  of  the  various  con- 
flicting interests  entering  into  the  question 
and  that  it  was  enough  that  the  Court  was 
able  to  perceive  a  basis  upon  which  Congress 
might  resolve  the  conflict  as  it  did. 

The  Court  further  said  that  the  legislation 
could  be  Justified  as  legislation  aimed  at  the 
elimination  of  an  invidious  discrimination 
In  establishing  voter  qualifications.  On  this 
question  the  Court  said  that  Congress  might 
weU  have  questioned  whether  the  New  York 
literary  requirement  actually  served  the 
state  Interest  claimed  for  It  and  could  also 
have  concluded  that  as  a  means  of  further- 
ing the  goal  of  an  intelligent  exercise  of  the 
franchise,  an  ability  to  read  or  understand 
Spanish  was  as  effective  as  ability  to  read 
EIngllsh  for  those  to  whom  Spanish-language 
newspapers  and  Spanish-language  radios  and 
television  programs  are  available  to  inform 
them  of  election  Issues  and  governmental 
affairs. 

It  remains  to  determine  whether  the 
CX)urt'8  holding  In  Morgan  and  the  reasoning 
employed  by  the  Court  apply  equally  well  to 
uphold  Congressional  intrusion  Into  the 
states'  power  to  prescribe  voting  qualifica- 
tions by  fixing  an  age  limit.  It  should  be 
noted  at  the  outset  that  Congress  deter- 
mined that  an  English  literacy  requirement 
constltued  an  Improper  volng  qualification 
for  Puerto  Rlcans  living  In  New  York  City 
since  It  had  the  effect  of  disenfranchising 
a  susbtantial  body  of  citizens  and  since  in 
the  Judgment  of  Congress  the  requirement 
of  having  completed  six  grades  of  school  In 
Puerto  Rico,  although  In  another  language, 
was  adequate  to  establish  the  literacy  re- 
quired for  Intelligent  voting  In  New  York 
City.  This  In  ItseU  suggests  an  important 
difference  between  outlawing  an  English  lit- 
eracy requirement  as  a  qualification  tat  vot- 
ing and  outlawing  state  voting  age  require- 
ments by  fixing  a  uniform  federal  standard. 
Indeed,  In  Cardona  v.  Power,  384  U.S.  672 
(1966),  although  the  majority  did  not  find  It 
necessary  to  pass  on  the  question,  two  jus- 
tices expressed  the  view  that  the  New  York 
literacy   requirement   as   applied   to   Puerto 


Rlcans  In  New  York  City  was  an  arbi- 
trary limitation  on  the  voting  right  apart 
from  any  federal  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  in  fixing  a  federal  age  requirement 
at  age  eighteen  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
age  requirement  is  in  Itself  a  proper  qualifi- 
cation for  voting.  The  real  question  then  is 
whether  Congress  while  recognizing  that  an 
age  requirement  is  valid  may  choose  to  say 
i,hat  any  voting  age  requirement  above  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  constitutes  an  invidious 
discrimination  against  the  class  of  persons 
Ijetween  the  age  of  18  and  a  higher  a^e 
which  may  be  fixed  by  a  state's  law. 

The  purpose  of  an  age  limit  is  to  assure 
sufficient  maturity  in  exercising  the  voting 
right.  May  Congress  say  that  a  state  has  no 
rational  basis  for  fixing  a  21  year  age  limit  as 
the  standard  for  voting  maturity?  Obviously, 
there  Is  room  for  choice  In  this  matte.-. 
Most  states  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
twenty-one  year  limit.  A  few  have  reduced 
the  limit  to  a  lower  age.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  fixing  the  age  limit  anywhere  from  18 
to  21  U  reasonable  so  far  as  any  judicial  in- 
terpretation of  the  equal  protection  clause 
is  concerned.  Since  the  basic  power  to  fix 
voting  qualifications  Is  in  the  states  and 
not  in  Congress  the  question  raised  by  the 
proposed  Congressional  legislation  Is  not 
whether  it  is  reasonable  and  appropriate 
for  Congress  to  fix  the  voting  age  limit  at  18 
but  whether  it  Is  appropriate  for  Congress  to 
declare  that  any  age  limit  higher  than  18  is 
an  invidious  discrimination,  i.e.  whether  it 
results  In  an  arbitrary  classification.  Or  to 
put  the  matter  in  another  way  does  Congress 
have  a  basis  for  saying  that  a  19,  20  or  21 
year  age  limit  as  may  be  imposed  by  state 
law  does  not  have  a  rational  relation  to  the 
question  of  whether  a  person  Is  sufficiently 
mature  to  take  part  In  the  voting  process? 

In  answering  this  question  two  consider- 
ations may  be  noted.  The  fixing  of  a  voting 
age  limit  involves  a  legislative  choice  within 
a  limited  range,  and  It  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated that  Congress  becatise  of  studies  it 
has  made  and  investigations  It  has  conducted 
has  a  better  informed  basis  than  the  states 
for  determining  when  citizens  are  old  enough 
to  vote.  This  Is  not  a  matter  of  determina- 
tion by  objective  criteria.  Secondly,  and  much 
more  important,  states  have  been  fixing  age 
limits  for  voting  ever  since  the  Constitution 
was  adopted  and  even  before,  and  until  re- 
cently twenty-one  years  of  age  has  been  the 
general  standard.  This  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. It  Is  fantastic  to  suggest  that  when 
the  States  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment in  1868,  they  thereby  understood  thv- 
they  were  thereby  giving  Congress  the 
authority,  in  the  name  of  equal  protection 
enforcement,  to  displace  their  own  power  to 
fix  voting  age  limits  or  to  declare  that  any 
voting  age  limit  above  18  constituted  an  un- 
constitutional discrimination.  Indeed,  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  Itself  affirms  the 
validity  of  the  twenty-one  year  age 
limit  as  a  qualification  for  voting. 
Section  a  of  this  Amendment,  dealing 
with  Congressional  apportionment  and 
designed  to  reduce  the  representation  In 
Congress  of  states  which  deny  voting  rights 
to  blacks  speaks  of  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote  "to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such 
State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
citizens  of  thj  United  States.  .  .  ."  It  Is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment suffers  from  an  Inner  contradiction 
and  that  the  equal  protection  clause  was 
Intended  as  a  source  of  power  In  Congress  to 
outlaw  a  state  voting  age  qualification  ex- 
plicitly sanctioned  by  this  Amendment.  It 
requires  an  extraordinary  latitude  in  tb« 
construction  of  Congressional  power  to  con- 
tend that  Congress  may  brand  as  arbitrary 
and  Invidious  a  voting  age  standard  acknowl- 
edged as  legitimate  by  the  text  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Indeed,  to  use  Chief  Justice  Marshall's 
language,  quoted  In  the  Morgan  case,  a  fed- 
eral statute,  denying  to  states  the  power  to 
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prescribe  a  twenty-one  year  age  limit  is  not 
consistent  with  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 

In  summary,  there  are  very  substantial 
differences  between  the  English  literacy  test 
problem  presented  In  Morgan  and  the  vot- 
ing BLge  problem.  In  Its  legislation  at  Issue 
In  Morgan,  Congress  was  directing  Its  atten- 
tion to  a  voting  qualification,  namely,  the 
English  literacy  test,  which  has  had  a  lim- 
ited history  in  this  country,  which  Congress 
found  to  be  an  tmwarranted  discrimination 
against  a  discrete  ethnic  group,  and  which 
for  all  practical  purposes  was  limited  In  Its 
operation  to  one  state  In  the  country.  More- 
over, Congress  has  a  special  federal  concern 
with  protection  of  Puerto  Rlcans  against 
discrimination  in  view  of  the  historic  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Congressional  policies 
which  have  encouraged  migration  from 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States.  Also  It  Is 
not  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  not 
have  Invalidated  the  New  York  literacy  test 
required  as  to  Puerto  Rlcans  even  without 
the  federal  statute  as  an  Invidious  discrim- 
ination violating  the  equal  voting  clause  had 
It  proceeded  to  face  this  question  In  the 
Cardona  case.  The  voting  age  question,  on 
the  other  hand,  presents  no  factor  of  this 
kind.  On  the  contrary,  state  voting  age  lim- 
its have  a  long  unbroken  history,  they  deal 
with  a  qualification  which  does  not  enter 
Into  the  sensitive  area  of  race,  nationality, 
ethnic  afiUlatlons  or  economic  stattis,  they 
present  no  distinctive  aspects  related  to  mat- 
ters of  federal  authority  and  concern  and. 
Indeed,  the  authority  of  the  state  to  fix  an 
age  limit  Is  confirmed  In  the  very  language 
of  Section  2  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Here  the  factors  are  so  heavily  weighted  In 
favor  of  the  state  power  and  the  basis  for 
Congressional  intrusion  into  this  area  Is  so 
tenuous,  that  I  cannot  regard  Morgan  as  de- 
terminative of  the  constitutional  issue  raised 
by  this  proposed  legislation. 

Morgan  as  literally  construed  opens  up 
vast  potentials  of  expanded  Congressional 
power  In  the  name  of  enforcement  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  to  Intrude  upon  state 
legislative  power  and  to  substitute  for  It 
legislation  which  Congress  deems  more  de- 
sirable. Virtually  every  state  statute  em- 
bodies a  series  of  classifications.  Take,  for  In- 
stance, a  state  Income  tax  law.  Such  a  law 
Is  full  of  classifications  relating  to  such 
matters  as  rates,  exemptions,  etc.  If  Congress 
may  at  will  invalidate  classifications  It  finds 
unsatisfactory  or  undesirable  by  stamping 
them  as  arbitrary,  and  In  turn  to  substitute 
Its  own  notion  of  suitable  policy,  the  way 
Is  open  for  Congress  to  assume  the  role  of 
super-legislature  for  the  states.  It  could  then 
prescribe  the  permissible  classifications  in 
a  state  Income  tax  and  thereby  in  effect 
rewrite  the  state's  law. 

Morgan  requires  further  critical  study  and 
examination  by  the  Court  before  Its  Impli- 
cations can  be  fully  determined.  The  fact 
that  two  justices  dissented  and  the  Inter- 
vening change  In  Court  personnel  Indicate 
the  likelihood  of  such  a  critical  reexamina- 
tion. But  apart  from  this,  the  question  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  a 
universal  voting  age  limit  involves  consid- 
eration totally  different  from  the  question 
presented  In  Morgan.  For  the  Court  to  up- 
hold this  proposed  legislation  would  require 
a  considerable  stretch  of  the  judicial  tol- 
erance of  Congressional  legislation  mani- 
fest In  Morgan. 

In  summary  then  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
substantial  grounds  support  the  conclusion 
that  the  proposed  Osngresslonal  legislation 
fixing  a  imlversal  voting  age  limit  of  18 
years  Is  unconstitutional  on  Its  face  as  an 
intrusion  by  Congress  Into  an  sire*  of  ad- 
mitted state  authority.  The  holding  and  the 
opinion  In  Morgan  do  not  furnish  either 
compelling  or  even  persuasive  support  for 
this  legislation.  Indeed,  the  legislation  flies 
lu  the  very  face  of  the  constitutional  text. 


Certainly,  at  the  very  least  the  proposed 
legislation  raises  very  serious  and  substan- 
tial constitutional  questions  not  foreclosed 
by  the  Morgan  decision. 

If  Congress  Is  satisfied  that  It  is  desirable 
national  policy  to  establish  a  universal 
voting  age  limit  of  eighteen  years,  the  way  is 
open  to  achieve  this  result  through  the  proc- 
ess of  constitutional  amendment.  It  seems  to 
me  far  more  preferable  for  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  matter  In  this  way  rather  than  en- 
act  legislation  which  raises  serious  constitu- 
tional Issues  and  would  engender  all  the 
uncertainty  and  confusion  arising  from  con- 
stitutionally suspect  legislation. 

I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

PAtn,  G.  Kadpek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  support 
the  extension  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act.  I  voted  this  conviction  in  this  body 
last  December  11.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
version  includes  two  vote-protecting  or 
vote- extending  amendments  which  I 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  have  the  House 
adopt  last  year. 

I  am  highly  pleased  by  every  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  bill  except  that  which 
would,  by  statute,  lower  the  voting  age 
nationwide  in  all  elections.  I  am  the  au- 
thor of  a  proposal  to  do  this,  but  by  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

I  am  also  working  in  Miimesota  to 
gain  support  for  our  pending  State  con- 
stitutional tunendment  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  to  19  for  all  Mirmesotans.  Many 
19-  and  20-year-olds  at  home  have  asked 
me:  What  happens  to  our  Minnesota 
effort  if  we  in  Washington  take  the  con- 
stitutionally questionable  route  of  seek- 
ing by  statute  to  lower  the  voting  age  to 
18? 

While  I  will  do  nothing  to  jeopardize 
the  extension  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act,  I  must  register  a  protest  against  the 
method  of  lowering  the  voting  stge  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  rider.  Thus,  I  will 
vote  "No"  on  the  previous  question. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  previous 
question  will  be  ordered.  And  since  it  is 
of  overriding  Importance  that  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  be  extended,  I  will  vote 
"Yes"  on  the  issue  of  agreeing  to  the 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  4249. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  this  legislation  to 
extend  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  The 
bill — seeking  a  5 -year  extension  of  one 
of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  legis- 
lation ever  to  emerge  from  the  Con- 
gress— would  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  in  three  principal  ways.  First,  it 
would  flatly  outlaw  the  literacy  tests 
often  used  to  deny  the  franchise  to 
minority  groups.  Second,  it  would  estab- 
lish uniform  national  residency  require- 
ments for  voting  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. Third — and  most  important  of 
all — it  would  grant  the  right  to  vote  to 
any  citizen  18  years  of  age  or  older. 

It  is  plain — indeed,  conspicuous — that 
today's  18-year-olds  are  far  better  edu- 
cated and  far  more  sophisticated  than 
those  of  even  a  generation  ago.  It  can 
be  argued  convincingly,  in  fact,  that 
contemporary  youth  is  more  keenly 
aware  of  the  problems  confronting  Amer- 
ican society  and  more  ardently  commit- 
ted to  solving  those  problems  tlian  many 
of  their  elders.  At  the  age  of  18,  yoimg 
men  and  women  have  completed  their 


secondary  education.  They  are  entering 
college,  joining  the  Armed  Forces,  tak- 
ing jobs.  They  are  more  intellectually 
mature  and  more  politically  responsible 
than  any  generation  in  the  country's  his- 
tory. It  was  nearly  two  centuries  ago — in 
a  small,  rural,  sigrarian  society — that 
most  States  set  the  voting  age  at  21.  It 
made  sense  then.  It  no  longer  makes 
sense  today. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
can youth  want  to  work  within  what  Is 
called  "the  system,"  seeking  their  po- 
litical goals  through  the  traditional  in- 
stitutions of  our  democracy.  They  are 
frustrated,  however,  merely  because  they 
are  denied  the  right  to  vote.  American 
young  people  are  a  powerful  force  for 
good  in  our  society.  Granted,  a  minority 
so  small  that  it  can  be  accurately  termed 
"trivial"  hsis  embraced  radicalism  and 
revolution.  But — I  cannot  emphasize  this 
point  strongly  enough — most  young  peo- 
ple border  on  exemplary  citizens.  They 
are  bright.  They  are  responsible.  They 
are  conscientious.  They  deserve  the  right 
to  vote. 

A  significant  question  exists  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bill  now  before 
us.  Some  legal  scholars  argue  pursua- 
sively  that  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
the  only  legitimate  vehicle  for  lowering 
the  voting  age  on  a  nationwide  scale.  We 
in  the  House,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  already  passed  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment — one  that  I  cospon- 
sored — but,  to  date,  it  has  languished  in 
the  Senate.  Other  legal  experts  main- 
tain— more  convincingly,  I  think — that 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering  falls 
within  the  Constitution's  framework. 
Yet,  despite  the  controversy,  I  feel  we 
should  pass  this  bill.  If  we  do  not^-if  we 
reject  or  amend  House  Resolution  914 — 
the  entire  Voting  Rights  Extension  Act 
may  be  defeated  by  filibuster  when  it 
returns  to  the  Senate.  In  any  case,  a 
prompt  court  test  of  the  bill's  constitu- 
tionality is  virtually  assured. 

I  think  we  should  act  now  to  extend 
the  franchise  to  America's  young  people. 

If  the  legislative  means  are  wrong,  the 
courts  will  tell  us  so. 

We  must  not  abandon  an  opportunity 
to  allow  the  most  promising  generation 
In  our  history  to  take  part  in  the  political 
process. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18 
through  congressional  action  short  of 
constitutional  amendment.  Certainly  the 
Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787,  the  record  of  debates  on  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  cases  prior  to  Katzenbach  against 
Morgan  provide  no  indication  of  support 
for  Federal,  rather  than  State,  action  to 
determine  "the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature." 

While  the  decision  in  Katzenbach 
against  Morgan  has  broadened,  and  I 
think  correctly  so,  the  purview  of  Con- 
gress in  preventing  State  action  from  in- 
terfering with  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  as  to  voting  qualifications,  that  de- 
cision alone  does  not  remove  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  congressional 
action  to  lower  the  voting  age. 
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The  crucial  question,  then,  in :  ny  judg- 
ment, is  whether  or  not  the  pre  sent  cir- 
cumstances of  the  United  Stat<s,  in  the 
last  tliird  of  the  20th  century,  justify  a 
constitutional  interpretation  that  denial 
of  voting  rights  to  18-year-olds  is  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  law  tc  those  of 
that  age. 

Recognizing  on  the  one  hand  he  great 
privileges  of  U.S.  citizenship,  ire  might 
also  consider  the  burdens  of  tha  t  citizen- 
ship. We  make  few  requirements  of  our 
citizens:  that  they  obey  the  law.  pay 
taxes,  serve  on  juries  and  finiilly,  that 
during  their  youth,  our  young  r  len  serve 
In  the  Armed  Forces. 

This  mandatory  duty  of  mili(  ary  serv- 
ice must  be  considered  the  moa  t  difiQcult 
of  all;  certainly  In  the  past  5  sears  the 
burdens  of  an  unpopulair  war  hi  ive  fallen 
more  on  those  of  the  ages  of  11  through 
20  than  on  any  other  age  group  The  loss 
of  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  liappiness 
has  occurred  primarily  among  ( he  young 
combat  infantrymen.  I  am  iffpelled  to 
note  that  over  half  the  yoimg  ir  en  of  one 
marine  rifle  regiment  in  Vietiam  last 
year  were  killed  or  wounded  ay  booby 
traps  sJone.  A  number  of  5  errs  ago  I 
was  privileged  to  ser\e  with  a  rifle  pla- 
toon in  Korea,  most  of  whom  w  ere  killed 
or  woxmded,  and  whose  averag  (  age  was 
19. 

At  18  we  require  our  youni:  men  to 
register  for  the  draft:  many  18-  year-olds 
volunteer  for  military  service.  And  the 
btirden  is  not  just  on  young  m<  n.  It  also 
falls  on  those  who  love  them  and  who 
watch  and  wait  for  their  homecoming, 
the  young  girls  whose  lives  are  Unked 
with  theirs. 

If  equal  protection  of  the  Uws  is  to 
have  any  real  meaning  at  thij  point  in 
our  history,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  obligation  to  fight  and 
die  in  a  war  against  people  whom  a  man 
does  not  hate,  in  a  cause  in  which  he 
does  not  believe,  justifies  the  protection 
of  law  that  such  man  and  the  1  sved  ones 
of  his  age  be  entitled  to  vo:e  for  or 
against  such  cause. 

It  Is  therefor,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  hat  I  will 
vote  today  for  the  lowering  of  the  voting 
age  to  18,  despite  the  possibility  that  the 
Supreme  Court  may  well  take  a  narrower 
view  of  constitutional  construction.  On 
balance  I  feel  the  Court  should  sustain 
our  action  today. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaken  I  believe 
I  was  the  first  southerner  to  fepeak  out 
for  the  1965  voting  rights  bill.  When  I 
so  spoke  and  later  so  voted,  il  labored 
under  no  delusion  that  this  position  was 
the  then  poptilar  position  In  my  district. 
I  have  never  regretted  that  decision,  be- 
cause I  believed  what  I  was  doing  was 
the  right  tiling  to  do  and  thai  my  con- 
stituents would  some  day  afree;  but, 
even  if  they  did  not,  I  fulfilled  the  con- 
cept of  representative  goveminent  that 
a  representative  owes  to  his]  constitu- 
ents his  best  judgment,  whetker  or  not 
it  might  become  a  politisftl  liability  to 
himself. 

Likewise,  today,  I  speak  j  for  this 
measure  to  aDow  18-year-olds  o  vote  be- 
cause I  think  it  to  be  the  xigi  t  thing  to 
do,  though  I  doubt  that  it  is  currently 
the  opinion  of  my  district.  I  bflleve  that 
these  young  people  are  qualifltd  by  edu- 
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cation  and  sufficient  experience  In  life 
to  cast  sound  votes.  They  are  today  re- 
quired to  carry  heavy  burdens  of  citi- 
zenship, including  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  There  is  an  ominous  danger  to 
a  democracy  If  It  disenfranchises  citi- 
zens who  are  capable;  because,  by  pro- 
liibiting  the  normal  exercise  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  vote,  frustrations  arise  which 
can  lead  to  dangerous  alternatives  in 
dissent. 

Frankly,  I  would  have  preferred  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  solve  this  sit- 
uation. But  two  arguments  impress  me 
with  tlie  present  procedure.  First,  I 
tliink  that  the  time  for  action  in  this  is 
now,  not  years  hence  by  the  lengthy 
amendment  procedure.  Second,  I  feel 
that  this  statutory  procedure  is  permis- 
sible under  our  Constitution.  Although 
the  Constitution  did  originally  put  qual- 
ifications for  voting  solely  in  the  hands 
of  the  States,  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  being  later  in  date  than 
the  original  qualifications  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  would  appear  to  give 
Congress  the  power  to  act  in  the  field. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384  U.S.  641. 
(1966)  did  in  fact,  riile  that  this  is  the 
case  in  upholding  a  Federal  law  pro- 
hibiting a  New  York  English  literacy 
test. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
the  House  enact  this  measure;  and  in  so 
doing  I  express  confidence  in  the  vast 
majority  of  well  behaved  young  pe<«)le 
today,  who  are  obviously  our  best  and 
only  hope  for  the  future.  As  for  me,  I  am 
proud  of  them. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  does 
not  have  to  be  opposed  to  a  lower  voting 
age  to  take  issue  with  the  method  by 
which  the  Senate  proposes  that  this  be 
done  in  HJl.  4249. 

It  is  argued  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Senate's  lower  voting  age  amendment 
that  there  is  no  compelling  State  in- 
terest in  this  matter.  How  curious  in- 
deed that  after  180  years  of  this  con- 
stitutional Republic,  during  which  time 
it  has  always  been  within  the  province  of 
the  States  to  set  the  voting  age,  there  has 
now  arrived  in  our  181st  year  a  situa- 
tion in  which  there  is  no  longer  any  com- 
pelling interest.  This  is  pure  bosh  to 
cover  up  a  bold  attempt  by  some  In  the 
Congress  to  usurp  jurisdiction  in  this 
matter.  Such  action  might  be  more  ac- 
ceptable were  the  States  asked  to  ac- 
quiesce In  it.  In  other  words,  were  Con- 
gress to  vote  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment lowering  the  voting  age,  which 
would  require  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  before  it  could  be- 
come effective.  I  would  support  It.  But 
that  is  not  proposed  in  HJl.  4249. 
Nay.  Congress  Is  to  decree  by  stat- 
ute that  the  universal  voting  age  for 
all  elections — national.  State  and  local — 
shall  henceforth  be  18. 1  ask :  "Is  that  not 
arrogance?"  Yea,  verily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  to  meekly  assent 
to  such  jarring  of  the  Constitution?  Are 
we  not  to  contest  this  because  "the  votes 
are  there?"  Here  stands  one  representa- 
tive of  the  people  who  will  not  quietly 
assent. 

Would  It  be  going  too  far  to  point  out 
that  virtually  every  State  legislature  has 


had  this  matter  under  consideration  In 
the  past  3  years?  Would  It  be  going  too 
far  to  note  that  In  two  States — Ohio  and 
New  Jersey — voters  defeated  referendum 
proposals  to  lower  the  voting  age  In 
1969;  that  in  Oregon,  this  year,  voters 
defeated  another  such  proposal;  and  that 
In  15  other  States  this  year  it  will  come 
before  the  voters  for  resolution?  In 
short,  action  is  going  on  at  the  State 
level.  We  may  not  all  agree  with  the  re- 
sults, but  those  who  have  traditionally 
held  the  power  to  set  the  voting  age  are 
taking  action.  Why  then  should  Congress 
preempt  this  field?  Why  should  Congress 
by  statute  lower  the  voting  age? 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  It.  In  truth, 
and  we  all  know  It.  this  Is  simply  an  ^^ 
arrogation  of  power.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, apparently  a  majority,  are  con- 
vinced that  this  is  a  good  thing.  Ac- 
cordingly, ride  roughshod  over  our  con- 
stitutional system.  The  devil  with  di- 
version of  powers.  How  much  longer  can 
this  Nation,  through  court  and  congres- 
sional action,  stand  changes  in  the  basic 
constitutional  concept  upon  which  it 
W£LS  founded?  Not  much  longer. 

I  do  not  accuse  anyone  of  insincerity. 
On  the  contrary,  I  accuse  them  of  mis- 
guided sincerity.  If  they  are  so  convinced 
of  the  rectitude  and  value  of  this  action, 
let  them  go  to  the  people  of  their  respec- 
tive States  and  petition  them  to  vote 
"yea"  on  this  question.  Why  do  they  not 
do  that?  Because  they  know  full  well 
that,  despite  the  polls  published  by  Mr. 
Gallup,  the  people  of  many  States  are 
against  this  proposal.  Others  will  prob- 
ably in  due  time  accept  It,  but  time  after 
time,  with  the  exception  of  Georgia  In 
1943  and  Kentucky  in  1955.  the  voters 
have  rejected  this  notion. 

Does  this  daunt  the  Congress?  Far 
from  the  case.  We  now  have  before  us 
this  piece  of  legislation  which  will  lower 
the  voting  age  by  a  Federal  statute  not 
by  a  constitutiontd  amendment.  We  are 
asked  to  vote  for  it  because,  by  the  most 
attenuated  of  argumentation.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  to  deny  them  the  ballot  is  to 
deny  them  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
How  ridiculous  can  we  become  In  our 
effort  to  evade  proper  constitutional 
processes.  Well,  it  has  been  said  before: 
there  is  no  end  to  the  folly  of  man. 

Let  us  be  done  with  this  charade ;  with 
this  flimsily  disguised  seizure  of  power. 
Let  this  House  stand  up  for  constitutional 
procedures.  Let  this  issue  be  redressed  in 
orderly  fashion.  Let  us  reject  adoption  of 
the  Senate  version  of  HJl.  4249.  In  any 
event,  let  us  order  a  conference.  Let  us 
eliminate  tliis  imconstitutional  provision 
to  lower  the  voting  age.  And  then,  if  It  Is 
the  will  of  two-thirds  of  the  Congress — 
and  I  will  be  among  that  group — let  us 
IMss  a  constitutional  amendment  and 
r«mit  it  to  the  States  for  their  action. 
That  is  the  right  and  safe  route,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  there 
is  a  single  Member  of  this  body  who  be-  . 
lieves  it  otherwise. 

I  cannot  understand  tliese  efforts  to 
move  ahead  and  deal  with  all  elections. 
Federal.  State,  and  local,  by  the  Federal 
statutory  route  when  one  envisions  the 
awkward  problem  the  coimtry  will  face 
if  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  invalidate 
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a  whole  set  of  elections.  The  Court  should 
not  have  to  render  a  decision  under  such 
pressure — knowing  that  to  properly  de- 
clare an  act  unconstitutional  could  bring 
to  a  halt  our  entire  system  of  govern- 
mental operations. 

The  perversion  of  the  Constitution  to 
accomplish  even  a  goal  with  merit  is  en- 
tirely too  high  a  price  to  pay.  One  of  the 
most  serious  problems  from  which  this 
Nation  suffers  today  Is  "a  spreading  dis- 
dain foi*  law."  Abuse  of  the  Constitution 
to  attain  even  desirable  ends  can  only 
succor  those  who  would  replace  law  and 
constitutionalism  with  fiat  smd  force. 

So.  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  reject 
the  Senate  amendments.  I  appeal  to  them 
to  support  orderly  constitutional  proced- 
ure. These  days  one  never  knows  what 
the  Supreme  Court  will  say,  but  regard- 
less. It  Is  not  constitutional  to  change 
the  voting  age  in  this  manner.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Cox  and  Mr.  Paul  Freund  to  the 
contrary,  this  Is  not  proper.  It  Is  not 
good  for  the  coimtry. 

The  clear  mandate  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2,  Is  to  leave  this  question  to  the 
States.  There  Is  no  evidence  of  invidious 
discrimination.  There  is  no  compelling 
evidence  of  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  law.  There  Is,  in  other  words,  no  con- 
stitutional mandate  or  failure  by  the 
States  to  abide  by  the  Constitution 
which  would  sdlow  for  the  action  here 
suggested.  There  can  be  no  good  rea- 
son for  Congress  to  intervene  in  this 
manner.  Let  us  not  participate  In  this 
power  grab.  The  States  are  the  ones  to 
determine  this  matter,  and  they  are  act- 
ing to  do  so.  That  in  itself  is  enough 
reason  to  send  this  proposal  to  conference 
so  that  tlie  orderly  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  process  may  at  least  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
given  this  resolution  considerable  study 
and  thought  because  It  has  caused  me 
great  concern. 

Basically.  I  favor  equal  voting  rights 
for  all  people,  and  despite  recent  youth- 
ful disorders.  I  would  like  to  see  18- 
year-olds  have  the  right  to  vote.  My 
conscience  and  judgment,  however,  will 
not  permit  me  to  cast  a  favorable  vote 
for  this  partlculsu*  resolution. 

I  voted  for  the  Voting  Control  Act 
when  it  applied  to  all  of  the  States  in 
our  Union.  If  such  controls  are  neces- 
sary, they  should  apply  to  all  States  and 
not  a  selected  few. 

The  Senate,  however,  saw  fit  to  remove 
this  nondiscriminatory  provision  and 
amended  the  bill  so  that  it  again  shackles 
and  hiunillates  the  seven  Southern 
States,  Including  my  own  State  of  Vii- 
ginla  and  a  few  outside  counties. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  present 
minimum  voting  age  should  be  lowered 
to  18  years,  but  I  will  not  sanction  what 
I  think  is  imconstitutional  action  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  this. 

The  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion establishes  the  age  of  21  as  the  min- 
imum voting  age.  To  change  this  by  sim- 
ple legislation  would  be  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally unconstitutional,  and  it 
would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  other  changes  to  come. 

The  merits  of  this  proposal  sorely 
tempt  me  to  Ignore  the  possible  restric- 


tlveness  of  our  Constitution,  but  this  I 
will  not  do.  When  elected  to  this  public 
office,  each  of  us  solemnly  swore  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Feeling  so  strongly  that  this  leg- 
islation is  unconstitutional,  I  cannot  vote 
for  it.  The  proper  course  to  accomplish 
this  result  is  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  apart 
from  the  merits  of  this  legislation,  I  want 
to  express  objection  to  the  manner  In 
which  it  has  been  brought  before  the 
House. 

It  may  well  be  that  I  shall  vote  for  this 
resolution  since  I  definitely  support  the 
civil  rights  aspect  of  this  bill  and  would 
not  want  to  see  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
terminate  by  lapse  of  time.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  indefensible  that  the  section 
relating  to  voting  rights  for  18 -year-olds 
has  been  inserted  in  this  legislation  by 
the  other  body  and  that  that  body  holds 
a  pistol  to  our  head  with  the  threat  of 
nonpassage  of  the  main  provisions  of  law. 

E^feryone  acknowledges  that  there  are 
constitutional  questions  about  lowering 
the  qualifying  age  for  voting  otherwise 
than  through  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Certainly  this  broad  extension 
merits  some  discussion  In  this  body.  In 
addition,  in  Connecticut  the  proposal  to 
lower  the  age  will  be  on  the  voting  ma- 
chines this  November.  The  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  has  indi- 
cated his  preference  for  action  through 
the  constitutional  amendment  process 
and  it  Is  this  method  which  I  would  pre- 
fer to  see  us  use. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  proper  time  and  place  to  do  everjrthlng. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Senate  has  de- 
cided to  attach  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  a  rider  that  purports  to  enable 
Americans  between  the  ages  of  18  suid  21 
to  vote  In  Federal,  State,  and  local  elec- 
tions. 

The  real  question  now  is  not  if  we 
should  lower  the  voting  age  but  what  Is 
the  proper  method.  In  my  opinion  voting 
approval  of  this  rider  is  wrong.  The 
proper  way  to  lower  the  voting  age  is 
through  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Most  constitutional  lawyers  support  the 
belief  that  the  best  way  is  by  amendment 
because  the  Federal  statute  could  be 
declared  unconstitutional  In  the  future. 
It  could  throw  the  electoral  process  Into 
a  mess  during  a  serious  period  of  legal 
uncertainty.  Thus,  in  the  long  run  It 
would  be  most  frustrating  for  our  young 
people. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  18-year- 
old  vote  rider  should  be  separated  from 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Then  we  could 
make  a  better  decision  on  the  merits  of 
the  act  Itself. 

Thus,  in  a  nutshell,  I  believe  the  peo- 
ple should  be  able  to  make  their  individ- 
ual decisions  by  voting  in  State  refer- 
endums  to  decide  this  constitutional 
question  or  by  the  action  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Resolution  914.  to  agree 
to  the  Senate  amendments  to  House 
Resolution  4249,  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  years 


of  age  for  all  national  elections  Is  espe- 
cially significant. 

In  my  judgment,  young  people  today 
are  better  equipped  than  ever  before  to 
exercise,  responsibly,  the  voting  privilege. 
Our  Nation  must  meet  today's  chal- 
lenges with  all  the  resources  we  have 
available.  Today's  largely  untapped  re- 
source is  the  abundance  of  young  dedi- 
cated American  citizens  l)etween  the  ages 
of  18  and  21. 

The  city  conmiisslon  of  Miami  has 
publicly  expressed  unanimous  support 
for  the  pending  proposed  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  I  submit  the  commis- 
sion's resolution  for  the  Record: 

Whereas,  young  people  all  over  the  country 
have  demonstrated  their  interest  In  our  gov- 
ernmental and  foreign  affairs. 

Whereaa,  In  the  wake  of  the  present  vio- 
lence we  feel  it  necessary  to  give  youth  a 
constructive  and  peaceful  means  In  which 
they  may  channel  their  concern  and  griev- 
ances. 

Whereas,  we  find  that  more  and  more  young 
p>eople  have  had  to  take  on  many  respon- 
sibilities and  we  feel  that  they  should  be 
given  equal  rights  to  make  decisions  that  af- 
fect them. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  as  of  May 
13,  1970  the  City  of  Miami  Commission  sup- 
ports the  Congreaslonal  proposal  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  and  urges  Congress  to  con- 
cur with  this  resolution. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
full  support  of  House  Resolution  914, 
providing  for  our  agreement  to  the  vot- 
ing rights  amendments  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Just  as  the  landmark  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  was  one  of  the  proudest 
achievements  of  the  89th  Congress,  the 
amendments  before  us  today  may  well 
be  the  single  most  important  piece  of 
legislation  we  will  consider  during  this 
session.  During  the  first  5  years  of  the 
act,  more  than  800,000  black  citizens 
have  registered  to  vote,  the  percentage 
leaping  from  20  percent  of  those  eligible 
to  52  percent  in  States  where  Federal 
examiners  have  been  used,  and  the  num- 
ber of  elected  black  officials  h&s  risen 
from  78  to  nearly  500  In  the  Deep  South. 

Our  work  Is  far  from  done,  however, 
because  of  the  enclaves  of  white  resist- 
ance to  the  enfranchisement  of  black 
people.  In  almost  200  counties  In  Ala- 
bsona,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina,  we  are  confronted  with  the  dis- 
tressing fact  that  less  thsm  50  percent 
of  eligible  black  people  are  registered. 
It  is  inciunbent  upon  us  to  build  further 
upon  the  achievements  of  the  act,  which 
the  Senate  version  of  HJl.  4249  will  con- 
tinue in  effect  for  smother  5  years,  in  ad- 
dition to  putting  a  nationwide  ban  on 
literacy  tests  and  establishing  uniform 
national  residency  requirements  for  vot- 
ing In  presidential  elections,  thereby  al- 
lowing all  people  who  have  moved  to  a 
new  area  at  least  30  days  before  an  elec- 
tion to  register  and  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  revolutionary  feature 
of  this  bill  Is  the  granting  of  the  vote  to 
18-,  19-,  and  20-year-old  citizens.  The 
traditional  21-ye£u-  minimum  age  Is  no 
longer  justifiable  In  our  sophisticated 
society.  It  actually  dates  back  to  medieval 
times  when  a  man  was  deemed  not  able 
to  bear  armor  until  he  became  21.  and 
we  have  clung  to  this  outmoded  stand- 
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ard  far  too  long.  If  an  18-yeir-old  Is 
mature  enough  to  bear  arms  ii  defense 
of  his  country,  if  he  is  exp€cte<  and  re- 
quired to  pay  taxes,  if  he  can  b » tried  as 
an  adult  in  our  courts,  and  If  h;  has  the 
light  to  marry  at  18,  then  we  ha  ve  surely 
discarded  the  notion  of  immaturity  at 
18  in  every  area  except  enf  rancl  lisement. 
Witli  our  extensive  media  communica- 
tion, up-to-date  newspaper  leporting. 
and  advanced  education  in  the  workings 
of  our  political  system,  there  it  no  rea- 
son to  affirm  that  people  below  21  are 
not  as  qualified  to  vote  as  21- ^ear-olds 
■were  during  the  early  days  of  U:  e  Repub- 
lic. 

The  equal  protection  clause  o  the  14th 
amendment  gives  Cong1:ess  a  cl  ear  man- 
date to  legislate  minimum  voting  quali- 
fications Including  age,  a  concl  usion  at- 
tested to  by  the  most  eminent  of  our 
constitutional  scholars.  In  K£  tzenbach 
against  Morgan  the  Supreme  Court  In 
1966  by  a  7-to-2  vote  held  thit  Puerto 
Rican  citizens  In  New  York  coi  Id  not  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  becaua  e  of  their 
failure  to  pass  a  literacy  test  i:  i  Eiiglish, 
a  decision  based  on  the  19(5  Voting 
Rights  Act,  granting  clear  reco  juition  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  leg  slate  na- 
tionwide voting  qualifications. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  tha^  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  provisloti  will  be 
tested  early  in  the  courts,  but  there  Is 
no  substance  to  the  charge  of  Opponents 
of  this  bill  that  its  passage  wo  ild  create 
havoc  in  a  future  election.  Th<  18-year- 
old  vote  Is  not  authorized  untl  I  January 
1,  1971.  and  the  Supreme  Couit  can  ex- 
peditiously hear  and  nile  on  this  Issue 
long  before  any  elections  are  h  eld. 

The  important  need  for  this  move  Is 
the  increasing  alienation  of  (ur  young 
people  from  the  governmental  decisions 
which  affect  their  lives  so  profoimdly. 
We  can  do  much  to  restore  tl^e  faith  of 
these  young  citizens  in  the  American  po- 
litical system  by  enfranchisui|  so  many 
who  have  demonstrably  showa  their  in- 
telligence, maturity,  and  sense  of  re- 
sptmsibility  about  the  futuit  of  this 
Nation.  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  moved  toward  con 
sideration  of  this  important  legislation. 
we  beheld  the  Nixon  administration's 
southern  strategy  creeping  upjto  Capitol 
Hill  once  more  as  a  familiar  blight.  The 
heavy  lobbying  effort  being'  moxmted 
against  the  voting  rights  attiendments 
prove  once  again  that  the  administra- 
tion, in  pursmt  of  future  election  vic- 
tories, is  willing  to  write  off  millions  of 
blacks  as  not  being  worthy  ofl  American 
citizenship.  In  opposing  this  bill  the 
President  is  also  confirming  the  wide 
gulf  between  his  policies  and  the  legiti- 
mate wishes  and  aspirations  of  millions 
of  our  young  people  into  whose  hands 
the  direction  of  the  Nation's  affairs  will 
soon  be  placed. 

In  these  troubled  times  welneed  more 
participation  in  the  political  nrocess.  not 
less.  The  enfranchisement  ojf  qualified 
Americans  Is  only  fit  and  in  keeping  with 
the  tenets  upon  which  our  repi^ntative 
democracy  is  based.  I  urge  myi  colleagues 
to  pass  this  bill  overwheln)ingly  and 
thereby  demonstrate  their  f^th  in  the 
system  which  must  be  kept  re  sponsive  to 
the  times. 


Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  today  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before 
Congress  this  session.  I  am  speaking  spe- 
cifically of  the  amendment  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  giving  the  18-year-olds  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  Issues  surrounding  this  measure 
have  created  strong  constitutional  and 
emotional  overtones.  There  have  been 
strong  and  cogent  argimients  raised  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue  of  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Congress  to  act 
on  this  matter.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  Congress  has  the  constitutional  ob- 
ligation to  adc^t  the  amendment. 

This  is  clearly  an  issue  whose  time  has 
come.  If  Congress  refuses  to  act  today, 
it  lias  no  choice  but  to  renounce  its  claim 
to  leadership  in  the  ongoing  struggle  for 
individual  rights. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  Inequi- 
ties present  wltliin  our  voting  system. 
The  denial  of  the  18-year-olds'  right  to 
vote  has  become  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  these  inequities. 

In  1965,  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Assembly,  I  Introduced  the  first 
constitutional  amendment  calling  for  a 
reduction  In  the  voting  age  to  18.  That 
bill  passed  the  assembly  by  a  vote  of  121 
to  25  but  was  killed  in  the  senate.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  to  remedy 
this  inequity  once  and  for  all. 

Through  the  years,  I  have  argued  that 
youth  must  have  a  say  in  the  decisions 
in  wtiich  they  have  so  large  a  personal 
stake.  These  words  ring  truer  than  at 
any  time  In  the  past.  The  decisions 
reached  by  our  Government  not  only  In- 
timately affect  our  youth,  but  have  be- 
come the  force  behind  their  deep  con- 
cern and  dedicated  action. 

At  the  same  time,  our  young  people 
are  the  most  dedicated  and  the  most 
knowledgeable  In  our  Nation's  history. 
The  change  in  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion process,  the  introduction  and  wide- 
spread use  of  television,  radio,  and  peri- 
odicals, have  made  the  young  person  to- 
day as  aware  of  what  is  going  on  as  most 
adults.  I  feel  that  he  is  capable  of  making 
important  decisions  and  should  be 
trusted  to  do  so. 

The  Issue  today  has  assumed  a  new 
urgency.  The  depth  of  our  youth's  com- 
mitment must  not  be  imderestimated  and 
their  argiiments  should  be  considered. 

In  the  past  months.  Representatives  on 
Capitol  Hill  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  discuss  important  matters  with 
many  students.  Such  discussions  covered 
a  broad  range  of  issues. 

I  consider  myself  most  fortimate  for 
my  office  was  visited  by  hundreds  of  these 
individuals.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  talk  to  these  young  people  and 
not  go  away  with  a  sense  of  their  Intel- 
ligence, their  sophistication,  their  dedi- 
cation, and  their  cogency. 

Youth  is  confronting  the  Issues  head 
on.  They  are  well  placed  for  action,  and 
the  potential  of  their  numbers  have  be- 
come an  Important  political  reality. 

The  great  majority  of  the  youth  in  this 
country  reject  the  use  of  violence.  They 
are  appalled  by  Its  doctrinaire  vise  and 
are  dismayed  by  the  counterviolence  that 
it  Inevitably  breeds. 
Yet,  we  must  provide  some  channel  of 


expression  for  this  generation's  Intense 
concern.  They  have  been  mobilized  and 
their  expectations  aroused. 

The  vote  will  be  one  avenue  for  the 
chaimeling  of  political  activity.  If  It  is 
true  that  we  still  look  upon  the  vote  as 
the  ultimate  weapon  in  our  society,  as  the 
Instrument  by  which  citizens  may  peace- 
fully challenge  the  status  quo,  then  this 
Congress  must  provide  the  right  to  vote 
to  our  18-year-olds. 

This  system  has  worked  well  in  the 
two  States  which  have  the  18-year-old 
vote — Georgia  and  Kentucky.  This  Con- 
gress cannot  claim  to  be  upholding  and 
enforcing  the  14th  amendment,  which 
provides  for  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law,  when  it  denies  the  right  to  vote  to 
these  individuals  who  are  so  informed 
about  the  issues  of  our  society  and  who 
have  so  great  a  stake  in  their  content. 

Congress  clearly  has  the  constitutional 
obligation  to  pass  the  amendment  giving 
the  18-year-old  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  House  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments  to  HJl.  4249, 
the  bLQ  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  with  respect  to  the  discrimina- 
tory use  of  tests  and  devices. 

As  the  author  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  reports  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  and  H.R.  4249,  the  measure 
before  us.  I  can  fully  attest  to  the  over- 
riding necessity  to  extend  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  for  an 
additional  5  years. 

On  the  basis  of  our  subcommittee 
hearings,  reports  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  and  Federal  court  litigation 
over  the  past  5  years.  I  am  profoundly 
convinced  that  the  failure  to  continue 
all  the  remedies  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
would  encourage  a  return  of  manipula- 
tive changes  In  voting  laws  and  other 
subterfuges  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  to 
large  numbers  of  our  citizens  on  the 
basis  of  their  race  or  color.  We  must  not 
retreat  in  our  defense  of  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise,  free  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  concurrence  In 
the  Senate  amendments  not  only  be- 
cause I  favor  those  provisions  which 
would  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  I  also  support  those  other  pro- 
visions in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
would  statutorily  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18  in  State  and  local,  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral elections.  I  support  the  voting  age 
reduction  both  on  the  merit  of  the 
change  and  on  the  basis  of  Its  constitu- 
tional soimdness. 

I  believe  the  right  to  vote  is  funda- 
mental to  full  citizenship  and  partici- 
pation in  a  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. In  the  recent  past,  the  unprop- 
ertled  and  women  were  among  those  to 
whom  the  right  to  vote  was  denied.  But 
today  these  citizens  freely  exercise  the 
franchise.  Nevertheless,  approximately 
10  million  Americans  who  have  reached 
their  18th  birthday,  but  not  their  21st. 
are  denied  the  right  to  vote  today. 

Reasons  for  retaining  21  as  a  mini- 
mum age  for  voting  are  not  very  con- 
vincing. In  the  11th  century  it  may  have 
been  appropriate  to  Judge  a  man's  ma- 
turity by  his  sheer  physical  ability  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  knight's  armor;  but 
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nine  centuries  of  history  have  destroyed 
the  notion  that  the  responsibilities  and 
privileges  of  adulthood  should  be  denied 
until  the  age  of  21.  In  many  States  an 
18-year-old  can  legally  take  a  Job.  drive 
a  car,  buy  liquor,  even  make  a  will,  or 
he  may  enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces.  In 
many  States  a  women  of  18  can  marry 
without  the  consent  of  her  parents.  In- 
deed, a  substantial  percentage  of  all 
women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
are  married.  I  need  hardly  remind  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  18-year-olds  are 
vulnerable  to  the  military  draft.  Recent 
figures  show  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  American  troops  in  VietnEun 
are  under  21.  Nearly  half  of  those  killed 
in  action  are  imder  21.  I  agree  with 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  said: 

I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges  of  the 
Govermnent  who  bear  Ite  burdens. 

There  Is  abimdant  evidence  that  today 
our  young  citizens  bear  a  heavy  burden 
and  obligation  of  their  Goveniment. 

I  also  believe  that  the  statutory  re- 
duction in  the  voting  age  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  possesses  the  power 
under  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  legislate  whatever  is 
necessary  and  proper  to  effectuate  the 
protections  guaranteed  by  that  amend- 
ment. This  conclusion  was  made  mani- 
fest by  the  Court  over  4  years  ago  in 
Katzenhach  v.  Morgan,  383  U.S.  301.  The 
Supreme  Court  In  recent  years  has  been 
extremely  severe  in  reviewing  State  laws 
which  restrict  or  deny  the  right  to  vote. 
For  example,  without  an  act  of  Congress, 
the  Court  has  overturned  the  poll  tax 
requirement,  the  disqualification  of  sol- 
diers at  military  posts,  and  the  require- 
ments of  property  holding  or  parentage 
of  schoolchildren  for  voting  In  a  school 
bond  election.  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board 
of  Elections,  383  US.  663  (1966);  Car- 
rington  v.  Rash.  380  UB.  89  (1965); 
Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  District, 
395  U.S.  621  (1969). 

I  believe  that  this  line  of  decisions  to- 
gether with  the  holding  in  Morgan  fully 
support  a  reduction  in  the  voting  age  at 
this  time.  Furthermore,  I  totally  disagree 
with  the  President  and  others  who  claim 
that  congressional  action  In  this  area 
wUl  place  an  Intolerable  burden  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  Rather,  I  believe  that 
congressional  action  in  this  area  will  pro- 
vide substantial  aid  to  the  Court.  There 
Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  cases  chtd- 
lenging  the  validity  of  present  voting  age 
requirements  will  be  filed  throughout  the 
country.  Some  have  already  been  filed. 
When  these  cases  come  to  the  Court  for 
final  decision,  the  burden  will  be  much 
heavier  If  the  Congress  does  not  act.  A 
declaration  of  congressional  Intent  In  this 
area  will  buttress  the  final  decision  the 
Court  reaches. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  concur  in  Sea- 
ate  amendments  to  H.R.  4249,  and  ap- 
prove the  rule. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I 
favor  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  in  substantially  the  same  form  as 
it  now  exists;  second,  I  favor  submission 
to  the  States  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  18-year-old  vote, 
provided  three-fourths  of  the  States 
concur. 


The  right  of  all  citizens  of  all  races, 
religions,  creeds,  and  nationalities  to  vote 
In  all  areas  of  our  country  is  a  funda- 
mental one. 

Legally  I  think  the  question  of  the  18- 
year-old  vote  should  properly  be  handled 
through  a  constitutional  amendment.  I 
have  serious  doubts  that  th^  Congress 
has  power  to  grant  the  18-year-old  vote 
in  all  States  without  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Since  our  Goverrmient  un- 
hesitatingly drafts  18-year-olds  to  fight 
and  die  In  support  of  our  freedom  and 
since  throughout  much  of  this  coimtry 
they  may  marry,  make  wills  and  be  taxed, 
I  think  it  is  most  difiQcult  to  deny  them 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  Government 
whose  commands  they  execute. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  groups 
which  find  themselves  denied  a  voice  in 
the  decisions  which  affect  their  destiny 
feel  estranged  and  alienated  and  regard 
it  as  "the  Government"  rather  than  "our 
Government." 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  favor  sub- 
mission of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
all  of  the  50  States  so  that  if  three- 
fourths  of  them  agreed,  then  the  right  of 
18-year-olds  to  vote  could  be  established 
as  part  of  our  Constitution,  just  as  the 
right  of  women  to  vote  was  established 
as  part  of  our  Constitution. 

I  see  no  more  reason  to  join  a  Voting 
•Rights  Act  with  an  18-year-old  vote 
proposal  than  I  do  for  mixing  onions  and 
apricots.  Except  for  the  exotic  proce- 
dural rules  of  the  other  body  we  would 
not  be  forced  to  consider  such  hydra- 
headed  legislation.  Therefore,  I  support 
the  effort  to  return  this  measure  to  con- 
ference so  that  two  separate  issues  may 
be  considered  separately. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  is  considering  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  amendments  and  I  want  to 
go  on  record  in  strong  support  of  this 
bill.  It  Is  true  that  the  Senate  has 
added  amendments  to  the  House  version 
of  the  voting  rights  bill,  but  these 
changes  are  good  and  necessary  ones. 
This  bill  is  a  stronger,  more  powerful  one 
because  of  these  changes.  There  Is  no 
question  but  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  has  enabled  thousands  to  vote 
who  never  had  done  so  before.  We  must 
not  let  them  down  now. 

You  are  familiar  with  these  Senate 
provisions:  To  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  those  States 
and  counties  where  a  literacy  test  was  re- 
quired on  November  1,  1968,  and  where 
fewer  than  50  percent  of  the  voting  age 
population  actually  voted  in  the  1968 
presidential  election  and  to  retain  the 
provision  which  requires  Federal  review 
of  new  voting  laws  enacted  by  those 
States  covered  by  the  act.  This  is  a  most 
Important  provision,  for  we  all  know  too 
well  how  black  citizens  were  denied  their 
rightful  vote  by  various  and  sundry  vot- 
ing laws  and  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  really  want  to 
stress  today  Is  the  Importance  of  the 
Senate  amendment  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18.  This  has  been  a  hotly  con- 
tested Issue.  Some  believe  Congress  has 
no  authority  to  change  the  voting  age  by 
statute.  I  am  not  one  of  those.  I  feel  this 
Issue  Is  too  important  to  be  haggled  over. 
Moreover,  the  evidence  for  statute  change 
Is  convincing.  The  Supreme  Court  in 


Katzenbach  against  Morgan  made  It 
quite  clear  that  Congress  does  have  the 
authority  to  legislate  in  this  area,  If  it 
makes  a  finding  of  discrimination  and 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  law  as 
prohibited  by  the  14th  amendment. 

There  can  be  no  question.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  young  people  deserve  the  vote. 
It  is  they  who  are  being  asked  to  give 
their  lives  in  Vietnam.  Our  youth  are 
vitally  interested  in  our  world  and  they 
deserve  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  It. 
If  people  cannot  exercise  their  will 
through  proper  channels,  history  shows 
that  they  take  to  the  streets.  Why,  then 
do  we  hesitate,  when  the  smswer  is  so 
obvious?  Why  do  we  delay? 
Senator  Mansfield  recently  said: 
Lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  will  tend  to 
bring  about  a  better  and  more  equitable 
balance  In  the  electorate  of  the  nation.  As 
life  expectancy  rises,  the  number  of  older 
voters  increases.  A  corresponding  expansion 
in  the  number  of  younger  voters  wlU  not  only 
broaden  the  political  base  of  the  Govern- 
ment, It  may  well  provide  concurrwitly  a 
more  balanced  approach  In  the  nation's 
general  poUtlcal  outlook. 

Although  the  median  age  of  the 
American  population  is  going  down — 
about  27  now — the  median  age  of  the 
American  voter  is  going  up — about  45. 
Thus,  lowering  the  voting  age  would,  in- 
deed, bring  our  political  process  Into 
balance. 

Public  opinion  Is  very  definitely  for 
lowering  the  voting  age.  In  the  recent 
Gallup  polls  on  this  question,  between 
56  £ind  66  percent  of  the  public  favored 
such  action. 

Our  young  people  today  are  the  best 
educated  ever.  T^eir  enthusiasm  and 
concern  for  the  world  caimot  be  denied. 
Why  do  we  hesitate  when  we  have  so 
much  to  gain? 

I  feel  strongly  that  In  a  democratic 
society  access  to  the  ballot  Is  a  funda- 
mental source  of  power.  In  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  we  guaranteed  this 
right  to  our  black  citizens,  let  us  now 
extend  this  right  to  those  18,  19,  and  20. 
It  Is  sensible  to  do  so.  Let  this  issue  now 
be  resolved. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HH.  4249,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  Senate.  I  support 
this  bill  because  it  represents  a  viable 
attempt  to  guarantee  equal  voting  rights 
for  all  of  our  citizens.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

The  key  provisions  of  this  bill  are  that 
It  extends  for  another  5  years  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  I  think  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  success  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  terms  of  increased  voters  regis- 
tration In  areas  where  discrimination 
was  a  known  fact  and  a  common  prac- 
tice. We  must  continue  to  move  ahead  in 
this  direction  by  extending  this  legis- 
lation for  yet  another  period  of  time. 

Another  key  provision  is  the  nation- 
wide ban  on  literacy  tests  would  indeed 
lend  a  more  equitable  and  juridicial 
character  to  this  bill.  The  simple  fact 
that  literacy  tests  exist  implies  a  sense  of 
discrimination  tmd  inhibits  citizens  from 
registering.  It  Is  time  we  eliminate  all 
vestiges  of  our  electoral  system  which 
further  prejudice  and  discriminate. 

Another  section  of  Importance  Is  estab- 
lishing uniform  residency  requirements 
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for  voting  In  presidential  Sections — a 
person  need  only  reside  in  an  area  30 
days  prior  to  the  election.  We  live  in  an 
age  of  increasing  mobility— voters  should 
not  be  penalized  by  strict  rtBidency  re- 
quirements— a  change  like  this  would 
provide  for  a  more  interested  and  enthu- 
siastic electorate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  the  provision  extending]  the  vote  to 
all  18-year-olds.  The  present!  cut-off  age 
of  21  years  necessarily  eliminates  a  large 
nimiber  of  our  citizens  from  jassuming  a 
rightful  place  in  our  political  process. 
Who  is  to  say  that  an  18-  or  feO-year-old 
does  not  have  the  same  potential  or 
ability  to  be  politically  informed  as  a  21- 
or  35-  or  43-year-old?  Our  young  peo- 
ple have  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
fighting  our  wars,  of  paying  taxes,  of 
taking  positions  in  the  busfciess  world, 
of  being  married  and  raising  families. 
Why  should  they  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote? 

Our  social  and  educational  systems  are 
such  that  our  young  peopli  today  are 
more  aware  of  national  problems  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Their  enthusiasm  should 
not  be  stifled  but  should  be  nurtured. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  p^ay  a  right- 
ful and  meaningfiU  part  in  ftur  political 
process.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
provide  for  an  informed  and  caring  elec- 
torate than  to  extend  the  brivilege  to 
vote  to  our  yoimg  people.  They  have  cer- 
tainly exhibited  an  interest  find  I  feel  it 
is  a  genuine  and  concerned!  interest.  It 
should  be  given  its  propei!  outlet — by 
allowing  them  to  express  their  choice  at 
the  polls.  I  feel  that  extending  the  vote 
to  18-year-olds  will  be  a  positive  step  to- 
ward a  more  informed  electorate  and 
will  stimulate  and  encourage  our  young 
people  to  work  within  the  ijolitical  sys- 
tem. 1 

We  are  witnessing  a  t«rrlble  crisis  in 
our  country  today — ^many  ypung  people 
have  lost  confidence  in  political  author- 
ity and  institutions.  Political  rhetoric 
wiU  no  longer  satisfy  their  eiergies — nor 
will  it  reinforce  their  faith  iii  the  system. 
We  must  allow  them  to  taiiQ  their  right- 
ful place  in  the  system  by  giving  them 
the  right  and  the  corresponding  respon- 
sibilities of  the  franchise.     I 

I  know  that  some  are  concerned  about 
the  constitutional  precedent^  for  this  ac- 
tion. But  I  have  investigate<^  these  argu- 
ments thoroughly  and  am  cobvinced  that 
the  Congress  has  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  take  this  step.  j\  am  further 
convinced  that  the  Congress  has  now  sui 
important  responsibility  tb  take  this 
step.  I 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  poth  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
wholeheartedly  House  Resolution  914, 
and  urge  all  Members  of  this  House  who 
have  a  deep  desire  to  insure  a  construc- 
tive future  for  the  United  SItates  to  sup- 
port this  most  important  measure.  If 
there  ever  were  alienated  gpx>ups  in  our 
society  today,  it  is  the  bl|u;k  and  the 
young.  All  men  of  good  will  must  want — 
and  work  to  get— these  aH  important 
groups  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  What  better  way  tha^  by  making 
possible  the  passage  in  thit  body  today 
of  the  excellent  Senate  pissed  version 


of  the  Voting  Rights  Extension  Act.  The 
pending  resolution  will  make  this  pos- 
sible. 

As  one  who,  thank  God,  has  had  a 
long  and  fruitful  public  life,  let  me  say 
that  If  there  ever  has  been  8ui  era  in  the 
history  of  our  great  and  beloved  country 
where  we  needed  a  measure  to  truly 
bring  us  together  we  need  it  now.  House 
Resolution  914  can  go  a  long  way  in 
making  this  possible  by  permitting  the 
House  to  accept  the  Senate-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Extension  Act. 
How  many  of  us  in  recent  weeks  have 
heard  the  yoiuig  people  say  "they  just 
don't  hear  us "  or  "they  just  don't  want 
to  change  the  system."  Let  me  as  one 
Member  tell  you  that  I  have  heard  these 
voices  and  I  believe  that  we  can  change 
and  bring  about  a  new  era  where  the 
catch  phrase,  "the  generation  gap,"  can 
at  last  be  forgotten  and  millions  of 
young  people  can  begin  to  work  within 
the  system  to  improve  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  among  us  really 
prefers  to  have  our  young  people  disen- 
chanted and  condemning  the  system 
rather  than  participating  in  its  opera- 
tions? By  voting  for  the  pending  resolu- 
tion today,  we  can  make  these  yoimg 
people  participants— not  just  protesters. 
Now  some  people  have  said  that  the 
18-year-old  vote  by  this  means  is  un- 
constitutional and  they  have  cited  legal 
precedent  in  support  of  their  position. 
The  Senate-passed  version  of  the  voting 
rights  legislation  would  provide  for  a 
speedy  and  expeditious  court  test  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  18-year-old  vote 
provision. 

The  opinions  of  the  legal  question 
which  have  come  to  my  attention  from 
our  leading  law  school  faculties  persuade 
me  to  the  view  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  ultimately  uphold  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  approach.  What  I  simply 
cannot  understand  Is  why  the  Nixon  ad- 
minlstratlon,  with  Its  much-publicized 
goal  to  "bring  us  together,"  would  be 
180  degrees  to  the  contrary  in  opposing 
this  type  of  constructive  utilization  of 
the  energies  of  our  young  people. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is,  do  we 
want  today  to  allow  or  permit  a  con- 
structive outlet  for  the  tremendous  com- 
mitment and  energy  which  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  young  people  have  demon- 
strated they  have.  By  voting  for  House 
Resolution  914  we  can  provide  no  clearer 
sign  that  the  Congress,  and  specifically 
the  House  of  Representatives,  welcomes 
the  interest  and  active  participation  of 
all  young  Americans  in  our  historic  po- 
litical process.  By  providing  the  18-year- 
old  vote  today,  our  «u:tion  will  make  use- 
ful and  valuable  the  activism  which  is 
now  being  wasted  and  frustrated  and 
thereby  causing  further  domestic  unrest. 
On  protecting  and  extending  the  land- 
mark legislation  which  we  passed  in  the 
89th  Congress  to  protect  voting  rights 
of  our  black  citizens,  we  must  not.  in 
1970.  abandon  the  constructive  course 
we  have  at  long  last  embarked  on.  The 
15th  amendment  was  ratified  in  1870  and 
it  took  almost  100  years  to  put  teeth 
into  it  and  make  It  work.  We  are  just 
now  beginning  to  see  the  results  of  sig- 
nificantly larger  numbers  of  black  citi- 
zens participating  in  the  elective  process. 


The  literacy  test  was  a  scourge  for  far 
too  many  years  which  prevented  millions 
of  our  citizens  from  exercising  their 
franchise. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration appears  to  be  going  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  its  stated  theme  "bring 
us  together."  The  administration  offered 
substitute  measure  which  unfortunately 
passed  this  House  last  year  by  three 
votes  eliminated  the  preclearance  re- 
quirement and  shifted  the  exclusive  jur- 
isdiction over  voting  rights  cases  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  Federal  Court 
to  local  Federal  courts.  In  effect,  this 
action  permits  reinstatement  of  discrim- 
inatory voter  registration  practices  and 
eliminates  the  requirement  that  States 
file  voting  law  changes  with  the  Justice 
Department.  It  would  leave  ultimate  en- 
forcement of  this  important  constitu- 
tional right  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney 
General  who  would  have  complete  dis- 
cretion over  what  suits  would  be  filed  in 
southern  district  courts  rather  than  to 
the  more  sympathetic  Federal  court  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Senate,  wisely,  in  my  view, 
amended  HR.  4249  to  restore  the  orig- 
inal language  and  intent  of  the  1965  act 
and  at  the  same  time  extend  its  provi- 
sions for  5  additional  years.  The  Senate 
bill  would  also  establish  once  and  for 
all  a  nationwide  ban  on  literacy  tests 
and  provide  for  uniform  residency  re- 
quirements for  voting  in  presidential 
elections. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  conclusion,  and  as  I 
said  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  we 
simply  must  take  positive  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  future  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem. Our  young  and  black  people  are 
currently  disenchanted,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  with  many  aspects  of  our  sys- 
tem. By  voting  for  House  Resolution  914 
we  can  go  a  long  way  in  allowing  these 
valuable  people  to  have  their  day  In  that 
most  sacred  of  all  courts  of  last  resort, 
the  U.S.  electoral  system. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before  Con- 
gress this  session.  I  am  speaking  spe- 
cifically of  the  amendment  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  giving  the  18-year-old  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  issues  surrounding  this  measure 
have  created  strong  constitutional  and 
emotional  overtones.  There  have  been 
strong  and  cogent  arguments  raised  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue  of  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Congress  to  act  on 
this  matter.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  Congress  has  the  constitutional  ob- 
ligation to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  some- 
what distressed  that  legislation  as  vital 
as  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  ob- 
literated by  the  Senate  rider  permitting 
entry  into  the  franchise  of  18-year-olds. 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  extremely 
Important.  As  passed  by  the  House  the 
bill  would  suspend  all  literacy  tests,  pro- 
vide uniform  residence  requirements  for 
those  who  want  to  vote  in  presidential 
elections,  grant  the  Attorney  General  the 
authority  to  station  voting  examiners 
and  ol>servers  in  any  jurisdiction  to  en- 
force the  right  to  register  and  to  vote, 
and  launch  a  study  of  the  use  of  literacy 
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tests  and  other  devices  that  may  be 
abridging  the  voting  rights  of  individu- 
als. The  most  important  feature  of  the 
House  version  is  that  it  discontinues  the 
punitive  and  discriminatory  provisions  of 
the  19C5  act — provisions  aimed  at  one 
section  of  the  country.  I  have  some  phil- 
osophical problems  with  tlie  Senate  ver- 
sion of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
House  stick  by  its  version. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  issue  of  18- 
years-olds  voting  is  being  debated  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  country,  but  I 
am  sorry  that  It  is  in  connection  with 
this  bill.  Personally,  I  feel  that  these 
young  people  are  entitled  to  vote.  The 
voting  patterns  in  Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky— States  which  permit  18-year-olds 
to  vote  now — have  not  changed.  My  expe- 
rience in  going  around  to  many  campuses 
is  that  the  average  18-  and  19-year-old 
today  is,  because  of  improvements  in  our 
educational  system,  better  able  to  make 
soimd  judgments  than  I  was  when  I 
was  19. 

This  privilege  should  be  extended  to 
our  young  people  by  the  States  or  by  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  that  would  enfranchise  18-year- 
olds  by  constitutional  amendment.  I  feel 
that  this  should  not  be  accomplished  by 
statute.  The  Katzenbach  against  Morgan 
decision  upon  which  the  Senate  based  its 
argimient  that  18-year-olds  can  be  en- 
franchised by  statute  only  makes  sense 
when  looked  at  in  the  context  of  the 
mainstream  of  the  14th  amendment  liti- 
gation, policing  State  restrictions  on 
ethnic  minorities.  The  restrictions  af- 
fecting young  people  simply  do  not  fit 
Into  this  category. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 914,  providing  for  agreeing  to  the 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  4249,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  amendments. 

The  action  of  this  House  last  December 
in  failing  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  in  its  present  form  was  reprehensible 
and  a  backward  step.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity today  to  rectify  that  error  by 
accepting  the  Senate  amendments  which 
do  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  without  crippling  amend- 
ments. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  adds  three 
very  important  provisions  respecting  the 
right  to  vote  in  general.  First,  the  bill  ex- 
pands the  temporary  bsm  on  literacy  tests 
to  make  it  national  rather  than  regional 
In  scope  and  effect.  Second,  the  Senate 
bill  Includes  a  nationwide  uniform  au- 
thorization for  persons  to  vote  in  pres- 
idential and  vice  presidential  elections  if 
they  have  resided  In  a  State  since  the 
first  day  of  September  preceding  the 
November  election.  This  provision  is  ab- 
solutely essential  if  the  right  to  choose 
the  President  and  Vice  President  is  not 
to  be  circumscribed  by  the  exigencies  of 
moving  in  todso^'s  mobile  society.  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  in  1969  to  accomplish  this, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  It  included  in  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Third,  and  most  important,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  provides  for  extending  the  right 
to  vote  to  18-year-olds.  The  challenge  of 
youth  is  perhaps  the  greatest  domestic 
challenge  facing  the  United  States  in  the 


1970*8.  The  concern  of  our  young  men 
and  wcHnen  over  the  political  and  social 
future  of  oiu*  country  has  been  well  dem- 
onstrated. They  have  campaigned  for 
candidates  of  their  choice;  they  have 
been  far  ahead  of  their  government  in 
indicating  the  need  for  change.  In  these 
endeavors,  they  have  shown  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  conmiitment  to  prin- 
ciple, a  great  faith  in  democratic  insti- 
tutions, and  a  desire  to  work  within  the 
system. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  in  1970 
our  youth  are  better  educated  and  better 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  resixjnsibili- 
ties  of  citzenship  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety than  ever  before. 

It  is  undeniable  that  in  1970  our  youth 
have  a  greater  degree  of  sensitivity  to- 
ward political  issues  than  ever  before, 
and  a  potent  desire  to  channel  their 
energies  toward  much  needed  change. 

And  it  is  also  undeniable  that  we  have 
perpetuated  a  grievous  situation  In 
which  some  11  million  of  our  citizens 
have  borne  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship while  failing  to  be  endowed  with 
their  right  to  participate  In  shaping 
their  responsibilities.  These  11  million 
citizens  bear  the  responsibilities  of  mili- 
tary service,  of  adult  pimlshment  under 
the  criminal  law,  and  many  face  the 
responsibilities  of  emplojmient  and  pro- 
viding for  families. 

I  submit  that  this  situation  should  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  exist.  I  submit  that 
the  principle  of  concurrent  rights  and 
responsibilities  forbids  it. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  function 
of  the  Congress  Is  clearly  to  legislate;  it 
clearly  is  not  to  second-guess  upon  the 
constitutionality  or  validity  of  its  legisla- 
tion. Historically  and  imcontestably,  this 
is  the  function  of  our  courts. 

The  constitutionality  of  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  by  legislative  fiat  has 
been  eloquently  argued  on  both  sides. 
I,  for  one,  am  convinced  of  this  proce- 
dure's validity,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
courts  will  have  the  opportunity  to  rule 
on  the  matter  without  delay. 

My  view  in  this  regard  is  sustained  by 
Profs.  Paul  Freund  and  Archibald  Cox  of 
Harvard  Law  School — Mr.  Cox  is  a  for- 
mer U.S.  Solicitor  General — and  by  a 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  To  use 
the  constitutional  argument  to  defeat 
this  legislation  is  not  only  to  extend  the 
invidious  discrimination  which  exists  to- 
ward owr  youth,  but  to  abdicate  our  sa- 
cred legislative  functions. 

Moreover,  enactment  of  the  18-year- 
old  vote  now  will  be  a  clear  indication  at 
this  critical  time  of  our  confidence  in  our 
young  men  and  women  and  of  our  desire 
to  work  with  them  in  strengthening  our 
democratic  procedures. 

As  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Itself,  to 
fail  to  extend  it  as  is  would  be  an  invita- 
tion to  a  number  of  States  to  resume  and 
step  up  certain  discriminatory  practices 
which  are  repugnant  to  all  men  of  con- 
science. 

To  fail  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  as  it  is  would  be  to  betray  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  mtmy  Americans  fought 
and  for  which  some  died — Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Medgar  Evers,  Mickey  Schwer- 


ner,  James  Chaney,  Andy  Goodman,  and 
others. 

The  purpose  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  was  to  secure  fuU  enfranchise- 
ment and  the  right  to  participate  fully 
in  political  activities  for  all  citizens.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  toward 
that  goal  in  the  Southern  States,  but 
there  is  indisputable  evidence  that  as  one 
type  of  discrimination  is  eliminated,  yet 
another  barrier  to  political  participation 
is  created  by  the  warped  imaginations  of 
those  who  seek  to  prevent  black  Ameri- 
cans from  assuming  an  active  role  in 
politics. 

I  would  submit  that  the  job  is  not  yet 
finished,  that  black  registration  is  no- 
where as  high  as  it  should  be  and  that 
as  registration  goes  up,  harassments  to 
running  for  ofiBce  and  voting  also  go  up. 
This,  I  believe,  is  clear  evidence  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  must  be  continued  for 
another  5  years  without  its  application 
to  the  South  diluted  by  nationwide  cov- 
erage. To  do  otherwise  will  be  to  permit 
the  States  of  the  South  to  return  to  their 
discriminatory  practices.  Failure  to  pass 
this  bill  could  result  in  the  resumption 
of  literacy  tests,  gerrymandering  and  a 
change  from  elective  to  appointive  offices 
in  some  cases. 

The  bill  that  the  House  passed  in  De- 
cember would  give  the  Attorney  General 
nationwide  authority  to  bring  voting 
rights  suits  to  challenge  discriminatory 
practices  and  laws.  This  would  move  the 
struggle  to  obtain  electoral  Justice  from 
the  ballot  box  to  the  courtroom — ^with  its 
attendant  delays — and  thereby  vitiate 
the  very  success  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  m«nber  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch)  said: 

As  I  understand  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  which  pertain  to  the  heart 
of  this  controversy,  they  sweep  broadly  Into 
those  areas  where  the  need  Is  least  and  re- 
treat from  those  areas  where  the  need  Is 
greatest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  voting  rights  pro- 
visions and  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  18-year-olds  are  critically  im- 
portant to  this  Nation  at  this  time.  To 
fail  to  enact  them  would  be  a  dereliction 
of  responsibility,  a  most  callous  indica- 
tion of  lack  of  faith  and  broken  com- 
mitments, and  an  Invitation  to  further 
discord  and  division  in  America. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1970  will  stand  as  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  91st  Congress.  By 
keeping  faith  with  all  Americans,  white, 
black,  brown,  or  yellow,  and  by  enfran- 
chising the  18-  to  20-year-olds,  this 
Congress  will  do  more  to  bring  this  Na- 
tion together  than  any  other  single  act 
could  do.  We  can  give  no  clearer  indica- 
tion of  our  confidence  in  these  young 
Americans  and  no  clearer  sign  of  wel- 
come into  the  democratic  process  from 
which  they  have  been  excluded.  We  can 
expect  as  a  result  a  vast  infusion  of  fresh 
talent  and  energy  Into  our  tired  and  lame 
political  institutions.  With  the  age  bar- 
rier down,  with  a  major  cause  of  youth- 
ful frustration  removed,  we  can  expect 
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the  healing  processes  to  begin  immedi- 
ately. This  is  the  first  major  sitep  toward 
reconciliation,  a  great  day  for  Congress 
and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  managed  to  discuss  this  bill  before 
us  with  a  number  of  my  collefigues  from 
all  parts  of  the  Nation  and  o|  both  par- 
ties and  of  all  shades  of  political  philos- 
ophy and  I  am  disturbed  by  irhat  many 
are  saying  to  me. 

A  general  theme  runs  through  the 
comments  of  many  of  those  who  favor 
passage  of  this  bill  and  that  is,  though 
it  is  undoubtedly  unconstitutional,  we 
cannot  vote  against  the  18-j  ear-olds. 

The  younger  generation,  Ife  they  18. 
19,  20  or  whatever  relatively  young  age. 
is  complaining  about  the  Ucls.  of  sin- 
cerity and  the  lack  of  couijage  In  the 
convictions  of  some  adults  fin  the  so- 
called  establishment.  This  is  4  prime  ex- 
ample of  it,  it  seems  to  me.  If  there 
is  a  Member  here  who  believe  5  this  proc- 
ess of  changing  the  voting  age  is  un- 
constitutional, and  there  are  knany.  then 
they  should  have  the  courage  to  say  so 
and  vote  so.  But  that  is  not  the  case,  I 
am  sorry  to  say. 

The  chairman  of  the  Houie  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  slid  that  it 
is  unconstitutional.  How  els€  can  a  sin- 
cere man  vote  then?  He  mus;  vote  "no." 
He  must  vote  to  send  this  measure  to 
conference  and  that  is  what  I  will  do. 

The  previous  question  01  the  rule 
should  be  voted  down  and  tiis  bill  sent 
to  conference  because  the  Senate  has 
rewritten  the  House- passed  bill  on  vot- 
ing rights  and  added  the  extraneous 
matter  of  lowering  the  votii  g  age.  It  is 
wrong  to  agree  to  these  major  changes 
with  no  debate  and  no  conf <  rence.  I  re- 
mind you  that  no  commi.tee  of  the 
House  has  given  any  conside  ation  to  ei- 
ther the  Senate  version  of  the  voting 
rights  bill  or  the  18-year-oll  provision. 
We  are  being  asked  to  igncre  all  these 
changes  for  fear  of  arousin;  the  youth 
of  the  Nation.  I  say  that  we  will  arouse 
them,  if  at  all,  because  we  lo  not  have 
the  courage  to  vote  agains ;  something 
we  do  not  believe  in  out  of  f <  ar  of  politi- 
cal reprisal.  You  underestimate  the  18- 
year-olds  if  you  think  they  a  re  not  smart 
enough  to  see  this. 

The  equal  application  t<i  all  States 
which  the  House-passed  voting  rights 
bill  provided  for  has  been  stripped  away 
in  the  Senate  version  and  we  are  back 
again  to  the  same  old,  di  icriminatory 
legislation  that  hits  at  a  few  South- 
em  States  and  winks  at  thu  rest.  There 
is  supposed  to  be  equity  in  th  e  law,  but  in 
this  doctored  version  of  vDting  rights, 
there  is  no  equity  for  those  Southern 
States  being  singled  out  for  unequal 
treatment. 

As  for  the  vote  for  the  18-year -olds. 
I  personally  have  no  reser  ration  about 
giving  it  to  them  if  that  is  tl  le  will  of  the 
people,  but  there  is  a  c  jnstitutional 
method  for  making  this  cha  nge  and.  that 
is  what  we  should  follow. 

Let  no  man  delude  himself  that  this 
proposal  has  popular  surport.  I  re- 
mind you  that  14  States  oave  rejected 
similar  proposals  by  referendxun  or  con- 
stitutional revision — the  Sflates  of  Con- 
necticut,    Hawaii,     Idaho.!     Maryland, 
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Michigan,  Nebraska.  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Tennessee. 

Ten  other  states  already  have  a  low- 
ered voting  age  question  on  their  ballots 
in  1970  that  do  not  lower  the  age  to  18. 
They  are  Colorado,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  South  Dakota.  Washington, 
and  Wyoming.  In  these  States  they  pro- 
pose lowering  the  age  to  20  or  to  19. 
Other  States  may  have  such  a  proposal 
later  in  the  year. 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon  when  he 
asked  that  this  18-year-old  rider  be  sep- 
arated from  the  bill  and  that  we  follow 
the  procedure  that  is  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution,  the  one  way  that  will 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  validity:  by  Con- 
stitutional amendment.  This  is  the  path 
of  reason  and  the  path  I  advocate  we 
take. 

I  have  enormous  faith  in  the  judgment 
of  the  people  and  if  they  want  the  age 
lowered,  they  should  have  it. 

I  urge  those  Members  who  are  saying 
in  private  that  this  is  unconstitutional 
to  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
and  vote  so  and  say  so.  You  will  not  lose 
the  respect  of  the  18-year-olds.  It  is  the 
only  sure  way  to  earn  their  respect. 

Let  us  approach  this  question  in  a  con- 
stitutional manner,  not  by  being  stam- 
peded out  of  political  fear.  This  does  no 
credit  to  individual  Members  or  to  the 
House  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  Almost  a  year 
ago  today,  when  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion was  clearly  showing  the  first  signs 
of  equivocation  on  the  House  bill — H.R. 
4249 — to  extend  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act.  I  stated  here  on  the  floor  that  all 
those  who  supported  the  attempt  to  kill 
this  measure  would  be  intentionally  alin- 
ing themselves  with  the  forces  of  bigotry 
and  reaction.  I  attempted  to  delineate 
the  absence  of  both  morality  and  logic  in 
the  administration's  argimients  against 
the  bill,  and  called  on  the  consciences  of 
my  colleagues  to  resist  that  overt  maneu- 
ver to  quash  one  of  the  most  effective 
ci\il  rights  measures  ever  enacted. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  speech 
was  made  in  vain.  On  December  11,  in 
what  I  later  described  in  a  newsletter  to 
my  constituents  as  "the  most  disappoint- 
ing moment"  of  my  brief  congressional 
career,  the  House  narrowly  adopted  the 
administration's  substitute  proposal,  thus 
apparently  terminating  the  Voting  Right 
Act.  It  was  not  a  day  to  be  proud  of  in  a 
coimtry  foimded  on  the  concept  of  the 
equality  of  all  men. 

But,  now  events  have  taken  us  full  turn, 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  are  pre- 
sented with  one  of  life's  rarest  mo- 
ments—the chance  to  "do  It  all  over 
again."  The  other  body  has  taken  the 
precise  action  which  I  recommended  in 
that  speech  last  year  by  incorporating 
the  salient  features  of  the  substitute  bUl 
In  a  package  with  a  Voting  Rights  Act 
extension.  No  one  ever  doubted  the 
desirability  of  the  administration's  sug- 
gestions that  the  Congress  impose  a  na- 
tionwide ban  on  literacy  tests  and  elimi- 
nate unwarranted  registration  require- 
ments for  voting  in  presidential  elections. 
Indeed,  a  special  Democratic  National 


Committee  task  force  of  which  I  was  a 
member  recently  made  Identical  recom- 
mendations in  its  final  report. 

Yet,  neither  of  these  bear  directly  on 
the  issue  of  discrimination  against  black 
voters  in  the  South.  That  was,  and  should 
continue  to  be.  approached  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  tougher,  more  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Cer- 
tainly, the  need  still  remains.  In  a  report 
published  less  than  a  year  ago  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  recounted  a 
tale  of  horrors  they  had  recently  ob- 
served in  Mississippi  local  elections  which 
could  easily  have  been  written  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Bomb  threats;  in- 
tentional deceptions  regarding  how  to 
file  and  when  and  where  to  vote;  armed 
white  deputies  "encouraging"  nonpar- 
ticipation— it  is  all  there.  No,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  need  still  remains.  The  central 
question  is  whether  the  will  of  this  body 
to  continue  to  insure  equal  justice  under 
law  does  likewise. 

IB-YEAR-OLD    VOTING 

Moreover,  should  we  pass  the  pending 
resolution  the  House  will  today  have  the 
opportunity  to  not  only  rectify  past  er- 
ror, but  also  to  include  in  that  rectifi- 
cation a  measure  which  I  have  always 
considered  another  badly  needed  reform 
in  our  democratic  system.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  extension  of  the  voting 
privilege  to  18-.  19-,  and  20-year-old 
Americans. 

The  rationales  for  passage  of  this  pro- 
vision are  as  famihar  as  they  are  persua- 
sive. Each  year,  statistics  clearly  reflect 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  young  peo- 
ple between  18  and  21  who  are  marrying, 
having  families,  paying  taxes,  and  ac- 
cepting all  other  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship.   Seventy-nine   percent   of    our 
youth  in  that  age  bracket  now  have  high 
school   educations.  In  1920.   17  percent 
did.  Similarly,  47  percent  of  today's  18- 
year-olds  attend  college.  The  figure  for 
1920  was  18  percent.  And  the  most  famil- 
iar contention  of  all  is  still  the  most 
persuasive — if  the  young  men  of  those 
ages  can  be  required  to  fight  and  die  half 
a  world  away,  because  a  handful  of  men 
here  in  Washington  have  the  power  to 
declare  that  their  fighting  and  deaths  are 
"in  the  public  interest,"  then  surely  those 
young  men  have  a  right  to  help  deter- 
mine  who   those   men   exercising   such 
power  will  be. 

I  have  only  come  across  two  basic 
argimients  against  the  18-year-old  pro- 
vision. The  first  and  easily  the  more  im- 
pressive is  that  the  provision  is  imcon- 
stitutional.  Those  against  extending  the 
right  by  statute  have  put  together  a  very 
impressive  list  of  constitutional  lawyers 
who  agree  with  their  position.  But  so 
have  the  supporters.  With  the  scholars 
thus  split,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  make 
our  own  analysis  and  decide  the  ques- 
tion In  the  light  of  present  political 
realities. 

It  would  not  seem  to  require  an  un- 
reasonably broad  reading  of  section  5  of 
the  14th  amendment  and  Katzenbach 
against  Morgan  to  substantiate  the  pro- 
vision. In  Morgan,  which  upheld  the 
Kennedy  amendment  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  prohibiting  enforcement  of 
New  York's  EiigUsh  literacy  requirement 


for  voting,  the  Supreme  Court  strongly 
indicated  that  the  Congress  did  have  the 
power  under  section  5  to  assure  equal 
protection  by  imposing  its  own  judg- 
ments on  matters  falling  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  14th  amendment.  In  refus- 
ing to  second-guess  the  Congress'  ac- 
tions, the  Court  noted: 

It  was  well  within  Congressional  authority 
to  say  that  this  need  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
minority  for  the  vote  warranted  Federal  In- 
triislon  upon  any  state  Interests  served  by 
English  literacy  requirements.  It  was  for 
Congress,  as  the  branch  that  made  this 
judgment  to  assess  and  weigh  the  conflict- 
ing considerations.  ...  It  Is  not  for  us  to 
review  the  Congressional  resolution  of  these 
factors.  It  is  enough  that  we  be  able  to  per- 
ceive a  basis  upon  which  the  Congress  might 
resolve  the  conflict  as  It  did. 

Applying  this  test  to  the  present  situa- 
tion, it  would  appear  highly  likely  that 
the  Court  would  be  just  as  hesitant  to 
question  our  judgment  now  as  before.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  argue  that  there 
exists  no  "basis  upon  which  we  might 
resolve  the  conflict."  particularly  in  view 
of  the  statistics  and  facts  concerning  the 
present  responsibiUties  and  intelligence 
of  persons  between  18  and  21.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  my  opinion  that  should  the 
metisure  pass,  it  holds  every  chance  of 
being  upheld  in  the  courts. 

With  the  constitutional  question  re- 
solved, the  issue  is  reduced  to  one  of 
political  judgment.  Enter  here  the  op- 
ponents second,  and  worst,  argument — 
that  the  philosophies,  life-styles,  and  po- 
litical activism  of  a  number  of  young 
people  within  this  age  group  somehow 
indicates  a  lack  of  requisite  maturity  to 
merit  the  franchise. 

The  argument  is  almost  absurd  enough 
to  collapse  on  its  own,  but  is  pernicious 
enough  to  warrant  a  further  comment. 
America  has  never  produced  a  group  of 
young  people  as  sensitive,  aware,  and  so- 
cially conscious  as  those  10  million 
youths  now  between  18  and  21.  They  care 
desperately  for  their  country,  and  es- 
pecially for  its  less  fortimate  citizenry. 
They  are  concerned  about  what  they  per- 
ceive as  an  immoral  war  in  Indochina 
frittering  away  our  human  and  spiritual 
resources,  the  poisoning  of  the  environ- 
ment they  will  be  expected  to  live  in,  and 
the  twin  paradoxes  of  poverty  among 
riches  and  racism  In  a  nation  dedicated 
to  brotherhood.  Should  these  concerns 
reflect  immaturity,  our  society  is  in  grave 
need  of  a  healthy  dose  of  immaturity. 
But  it  is  obviously  not  immaturity — in 
fact  it  Is  quite  the  contrary.  These  young 
people  have  much  to  offer  the  political 
processes.  To  whatever  degree  they  are 
now  disenchanted  from  those  in  author- 
ity, granting  them  the  power  to  direct- 
ly influence  the  election  or  defeat  of 
those  ofBcials  can  only  diminish  that 
alienation.  They  will  be  good  citizens, 
and  our  democracy  will  be  the  beneflciary 
of  their  participation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Shirley 
Chisholh.  and  I  were  present  today  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  passage  of  House 
Resolution  914.  we  were  both  unexpect- 
edly called  off  the  floor  and  were  un- 
able to  respond  to  the  final  passage 
rollcall  vote.  As  a  cosponsor  of  legis- 


lation extending  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  and  having  testified  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  support  of  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  as  well 
as  having  cosponsored  legislation  sup- 
porting the  right  and  necessity  of  18- 
year-old  voting,  this  legislation  is  as  ex- 
tremely important  to  me  as  it  is  to  Mrs. 
Chisholm  and  we  deeply  regret  the  fact 
that  we  were  unable  to  cast  our  vote 
on  flnal  passage,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  bill  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  most  enthusiastically 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  914. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
back  in  1907  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  then 
Governor  of  New  York,  said  in  one  of 
his  speeches  that  the  Constitution  is 
what  the  judges  say  it  is.  More  than  a 
single  generation  of  our  people  have  been 
taught  that  the  US.  Supreme  Court  is 
tlie  final  arbiter  of  the  Constitution,  and 
some  Members  of  this  House,  I  fear,  are 
of  the  opinion  that  whether  an  act  is 
constitutional  or  not  Is  no  concern  of 
theirs.  They  saj  constitutionality  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Court,  not  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  absolutely  disagree,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Every  Member  of  the  House  is  sworn 
to  support  the  Constitution.  I  am  sworn 
to  support  it,  and  I  cannot,  nor  can  any 
Member  discharge  his  oath  of  office  by 
casting  his  vote  without  regard  to  con- 
stitutionaUty.  If  the  Congress  is  to  main- 
tain its  equal  station  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  Government,  it  cannot 
do  so  by  abdicating  to  the  Court  all  con- 
siderations of  whether  congressional 
acts  are  constitutional.  The  Court  does 
not  expect  Congress  to  do  that.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Court  assiunes  that  Con- 
gress acts  within  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  every  Member  con- 
siders the  constitutional  question  in  de- 
ciding how  he  shall  vote.  The  Court  has 
great  respect  for  acts  of  Congress.  It 
conceives  its  duty  to  uphold  the  con- 
stitutionality of  congressional  acts  if  at 
all  possible,  upon  the  basis  that  Con- 
gress, too,  is  sworn  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution, and  would  not  act  without  re- 
gard to  its  provisions. 

We  are  now  debating,  for  a  single  hour, 
a  resolution,  and  at  the  end  of  this  hoiu* 
the  House  will  vote  that  resolution  up  or 
down.  Its  adoption  will  mean  the  House 
has  concurred  in  Senate  amendments  to 
the  voting  rights  bill,  and  Congress  will 
have  attempted  by  statute  to  establish  a 
uniform  voting  age,  at  18,  in  every  elec- 
tion throughout  the  land,  whether  the 
candidates  be  for  local.  State,  or  National 
office,  and  whatever  may  be  the  issue 
submitted  to  the  electorate. 

Out  of  a  sense  of  deep  conviction, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  Congress  is 
without  power  to  fix  a  voting  age  by 
statute,  and  under  my  obligation  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  I  must  vote  against 
legislation  I  believe  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Ours  is  a  Federal  Republic.  Each  of  us 
has  a  dual  citizenship.  We  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  but  each  is  at  the 
same  time  a  citizen  of  the  State  wherein 
he  resides.  Not  all  of  our  rights  accrue  to 
us  because  we  are  citizens  of  the  United 


States.  Some  come  to  us  through  our 
status  as  citizens  of  our  respective  States. 
Among  the  rights  we  have  as  State  citi- 
zens is  the  right  to  vote.  We  vote  in  our 
capacity  as  citizens  of  our  State,  not  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  when  we 
participate  in  choosing  the  presidential 
electors  to  which  our  State  is  entitled, 
when  we  elect  a  U.S.  Senator  from  our 
State,  when  we  send  a  Member  to  this 
House  from  our  State,  when  we  elect  our 
State  Governor  and  our  State  legisla- 
ture, and  other  officials  both  State  and  ,^ 
local  which  our  State  constitutions  and 
our  State  laws  provide  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  people.  Likewise,  we  act  in  our  ca- 
pacity as  citizens  of  our  State  when  we 
decide  issues  at  the  polls  by  referendum. 

The  qualification  to  vote,  in  our  sys- 
tem, are  determined  by  State  constitu- 
tional provision.  Congress  has  no  func- 
tion in  it.  The  Federal  Constitution  is 
very  clear  on  the  point.  At  no  place  does 
it  confer  upon  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  vote.  Instead,  it  limits 
the  power  of  the  States  to  prescribe  vot- 
ing qualifications  for  those  of  their  citi- 
zens who  are  also  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  These  limitations  upon  State 
power  are  definite  and  clear.  In  prescrib- 
ing voting  qualifications,  no  State  may 
deny  citizens  of  the  United  States  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  race,  color,  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude,  or  sex ;  or  for 
failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax  in  any  election 
at  which  a  Federal  officer  is  to  be  elected. 
The  Constitution  does  not  deny  State 
power  to  fix  any  age  as  the  minimum  age 
for  voting.  Indeed,  it  recognizes  that 
power  in  the  States.  But  it  provides  that 
any  State  which  denies  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  citizens  of  that 
State  the  right  to  vote,  being  21  years 
of  age,  shall  pay  the  price  of  reduction 
in  the  basis  of  its  apportionment  in  this 
House. 

In  the  law  there  is  a  maxim  of  con- 
struction, that  general  language  must 
not  be  construed  to  negate  specific  pro- 
visions. The  Constitution  is  rightly  in- 
terpreted only  when  vigor  is  attributed 
to  all  of  its  provisions.  No  provision  is 
properly  construed  if  it  makes  useless 
some  other;  and  certainly  the  broad 
phrases  of  the  14th  amendment  should 
not  be  favored  over  the  specific  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  Instead,  the  14th 
amendment  should  be  interpreted  with 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
in  mind,  and  meaning  given  to  them  all. 

And  so  I  arrive  at  the  decision  in 
Katzenbach  against  Morgan,  about 
which  much  has  already  been  said  in  this 
debate  today.  Among  the  provisions  of 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  is  the  one 
which  superseded  New  York  State's  stat- 
utory requirement  that  in  order  to  vote 
there  citizens  must  demonstrate  an  abil- 
ity to  read  English.  We  said  it  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  prospective  voter  to  show 
six  grades  of  education  in  a  school  under 
the  American  flag  where  the  dominant 
language  was  Spanish.  At  issue  before 
the  Court  was  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  invade  in  this  way  New 
York  State's  power  to  set  voter  qualifica- 
tions. Resorting  to  its  practice  of  search- 
ing strenuously  for  some  way  to  m>hold 
a   congressional  enactment,   the  Court 
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rested  Ita  decision  on  the  eiiorcement 
sectioQ  of  the  14th  amendmeni.  by  which 
Congress  Is  empowered  to  ctiforce,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  the  pipvlsloos  of 
the  article.  The  Court  had  adcepted  the 
argument  that  the  particular  provision 
of  law  at  Issue  was  Intended  by  Congress 
to  further  secure  to  citizens  of  !the  United 
States  residing  In  New  Yorlcj  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

In  its  reasoning,  the  Court  a  aid  that  in 
order  to  exercise  Its  powers  under  the 
14th  amendment.  Congress  niight  direct 


a  course  of  action  at  variancejwith  State 
law,  even  though  the  State  law  might 
be  constitutional.  When  that  happens,  of 
course,  the  State  law  Is  superseded  be- 
cause of  the  supremacy  clause  in  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Congress  based  its  power  t«  enact  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  pnmarlly  on 
the  15th  amendment,  imde?  which  it 
may  enact  appropriate  legislation  to  pre- 
vent any  State's  denial  of  tie  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States] to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  Contress  fovmd 
that  literacy  tests  were  beiig  used  In 
some  States  as  a  device  to  deny  black 
citizens  their  right  to  vote.  II  suspended 
such  tests  in  those  States  durlhg  a  period 
of  5  years,  and  set  up  Federtd  machin- 
ery to  assure  any  citizen  otherwise  quali- 
fied an  opportunity  to  register  to  vote 
without  regard  to  his  race.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  repeat,  was  basejd  primarily 
on  the  15th  sunendment,  not  the  14th. 

In  the  face  of  a  simple  extei  ision  of  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act  for  another  5 
years,  the  present  administration  sought 
an  alternative.  Turning  from  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  to  suspend  liter- 
acy tests  throughout  the  United  States. 
No  one  had  previously  su^ested  any 
constitutional  impediment  ]to  literacy 
tests  in  themselves.  The  clise  against 
them  could  be  made  only  whe|n  they  were 
used  as  a  device  to  deny  citizens  the  vot- 
ing franchise  on  the  groimd  of  race  or 
color.  In  order  to  suspend  ttiem  across 
the  coxmtry,  the  test  or  device  concept 
was  abandoned,  and  the  edual  protec- 
tion concept  adopted.  But  to  juphold  that 
proposition.  Congress  wouldjhave  to  be 
found  with  power  to  supersede  otherwise 
constitutional  State  voting  qualifica- 
tions. Katzenbach  against  florgan  was 
relied  upon. 

The  administration's  alternative  in  the 
House  went  still  further,  id  overturned 
State  voting  requirements  aspo  residency 
within  the  State.  In  deference  to  the 
right  of  the  States  to  protect  their  own 
local  elections  and  the  qua»flcatlons  to 
vote  in  local  elections,  the  aJtemative  In 
the  House  pretended  to  reaca  only  Presi- 
dential elections.  In  order  to  vote  for 
electors  of  President  and  Vibe  I»resldent 
within  a  SUte.  Congress  sajjs  in  the  bill 
we  are  now  debating  that  a  citizen  can 
vote  there  even  if  he  cannot  comply  with 
the  residency  requirements  of  that  State. 
We  set  up  a  lesser  requirement  which 
will  stand  in  lieu  of  the  Stata  law  or  Con- 
stitution. But  having  got  thejFederal  foot 
in  the  door,  we  go  no  fuither  at  the 
present  time.  We  seem  to  hai  e  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  SUtes  aire  idy  have  the 
power  on  their  own  to  provic  e  lesser  resi- 
dency requirements  in  orde  •  to  vote  for 


President,  and  that  many  States  have 
used  that  power.  Their  constitutions  and 
their  laws  already  meet  this  problem 
which  has  been  engendered  by  the  mobil- 
ity of  the  population.  Is  It  either  neces- 
sary, desirable  or  wise  to  assert  Federal 
power — particularly  when  It  Is  based 
upon  a  tenuous  suid  untried  concept  of 
constitutional  law — to  dead  with  a  prob- 
lem the  States  are  already  meeting?  I 
think  It  is  not. 

I  regret  my  decision,  when  this  blU 
was  before  us  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
that  I  did  not  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  residency  provisions.  I  did  not 
believe  them  constitutionally  within  the 
power  of  the  Congress  then,  and  I  am  of 
that  samie  opinion  still.  The  reason  I  did 
not  offer  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking  out 
the  residency  provisions  was  that  after 
seeing  how  poorly  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  nationwide  literacy  provisions 
had  fared,  I  know  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
the  time  of  the  House.  But  both  nation- 
wide literacy  test  bans  and  lesser  resi- 
dency requirements  to  vote  for  President 
within  a  State,  based  upon  an  extension 
of  the  reasoning  In  Katzenbach  against 
Morgan,  rest  uneasily  upon  a  weak 
foundation. 

Encumbered  with  these  unconstitu- 
tional provisions,  I  could  not  in  good 
conscience  vote  for  the  Ford  substitute 
for  the  voting  rights  extension  which 
passed  the  House. 

But  when  the  bill  reached  the  other 
body  they  did  It  more  constitutional  mis- 
chief. If  Katzenbach  against  Morgan  in 
effect  amended  the  Constitution  to  em- 
power Congress  to  define  voter  qualifi- 
cations. Senators  argued,  then  here  was 
a  vehicle  to  accomplish  a  uniform  voting 
age  at  18  throughout  the  country.  And 
they  amended  the  bill  accordingly.  Now 
it  is  again  before  us,  through  this  reso- 
lution. How  imwise  it  Is,  my  colleagues, 
to  vest  in  Congress  the  power  to  set  vot- 
ing qualifications. 

II  Congress  can  say  that  citizens  of  18 
can  vote  on  all  questions  and  In  sdl  elec- 
tions now,  it  can  by  statute  Increase  the 
age  to  20  or  21  or  reduce  It  to  16  or  17. 

If  Congress  can  reduce  residency  re- 
quirements to  vote  for  President  in  the 
several  States,  It  can  at  some  future  time 
increase  them. 

If  Congress  can  constitutionally  govern 
voting  age  qualifications  in  all  elections, 
it  can  govern  residency  requirements  in 
all  elections — and  it  can  control  all  other 
voting  qualifications  within  the  States. 
Consider  if  you  will,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, what  this  all  does  to  the  role  of 
the  States  in  our  governmental  system. 
Repeatedly,  the  people  of  State  after 
State  have  turned  down  proposals  to 
lower  the  voting  age.  Oregon  did  it  only 
2  or  3  weeks  ago.  The  people  of  my  own 
SUte  of  Michigan  did  it  in  1966.  Every 
indication  is  that  they  would  defeat  the 
proposal  more  overwhelmingly  now  than 
then.  In  1966  they  defeated  it  nearly  2 
to  1.  What  an  affront  to  the  people  of 
States  would  it  be  for  us  to  cavalierly 
set  aside  their  decisions  at  the  polling 
places  and  in  the  ballot  box,  and  impose 
upon  them  conditions  contrary  to  their 
will,  when  it  is  universally  agreed  that 
their  own  decisions  have  been  completely 
constitutional.  Such  decisions  have  been 


within  their  power  to  make,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  retain  that  constitu- 
tional power,  even  after  Katzenbach 
against  Morgan. 

How  xmwlse  it  Is  for  Congress  to  over- 
turn the  constitutional  decisions  of  the 
people  of  the  States  made  In  their  vot- 
ing booths,  through  an  assertion  of  new 
found  power  which  rests  on  a  tenuous 
and  untried  concept  of  constitutional 
law.  a  power  which  exists  only  so  long 
as  Katzenbach  versus  Morgan  stands  as 
the  latest  interpretation  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  We  had  best  not  rest  our  pow- 
ers upon  Judicial  decisions,  because  those 
decisions  are  overturned,  more  fre- 
quently in  recent  years  than  heretofore. 
Katzenbach  versiis  Morgan  did  not 
break  virgin  ground.  The  Court  had  con- 
sidered section  5,  the  enforcement  sec- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  before.  And 
In  order  to  erect  Katzenbach  versus 
Morgan,  the  Court,  In  effect,  overruled 
earlier  decisions.  Just  as  Katzenbach 
versus  Morgan  overturned  the  civil 
rights  cases  of  1883,  Katzenbach  versus 
Morgan  may  be  overturned  in  the  fu- 
ture— and  perhaps  sooner  than  later. 

If  Katzenbach  against  Morgan  actually 
holds  that  Congress  has  power  under  the 
14th  amendment  to  supersede  constitu- 
tional State  law  with  the  assistance  of 
the  supremacy  clause,  consider  how  com- 
pletely this  new  doctrine  overturns  the 
interpretations  made  by  those  who  lived 
during  the  period  the  14th  amendment 
was  adopted  and  who  understood  Its 
great  purposes.  The  1883  civil  rights  de- 
cisions held : 

Until  some  Stat«  law  baa  been  passed,  or 
some  State  action  through  lu  officers  or 
agents  has  been  taken,  adverse  to  the  rights 
of  citizens  sought  to  be  protected  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  no  legislation  of 
the  United  States  under  said  Amendment, 
nor  any  proceeding  under  such  legislation 
can  be  called  Into  activity. 

On  the  contrary,  under  the  doctrine 
of  Katzenbach  against  Morgan,  Federal 
legislation  can  now  be  called  into  activity 
even  though  every  State  action  is  clearly 
constitutional. 

If  the  Congress  now  has  power  to  en- 
act any  legislation  deemed  by  it  appro- 
priate to  further  the  equal  protection  of 
laws  to  be  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  within  the  several  States, 
it  may  in  like  manner  implement  the  due 
process  clause  and  may  revitalize  the 
privileges  and  immunities  clause  In  the 
14th  amendment.  The  amendment  thus 
loses  its  character  as  a  limitation  upon 
State  action  and  becomes  a  grant  of 
power  to  the  Federal  Government.  When 
that  time  arrives,  our  federal  system  will 
be  utterly  destroyed,  and  any  purpose 
of  the  States  in  our  system  may  be  gone. 
Then,  it  may  be  asked  how  long  the 
American  people  will  be  willing  to  sup- 
port a  dual  system  of  government.  State 
as  well  as  Federal.  Then,  it  may  well  be. 
there  will  be  a  unitary  governmental 
system,  with  a  single  legislative  power  in 
the  Congress  alone.  And  it  could  all  come 
about  without  the  need  for  any  further 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  such. 
Under  Katzenbach  against  Morgan,  Con- 
gress may  be  found  to  exercise  concur- 
rent legislative  power  with  the  States. 
When  Congress  acts.  State  law  is  su- 
perseded. 
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I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  road 
of  constitutional  interpretation  we  are 
starting  to  travel.  If  Congress  may,  by 
mere  statute,  set  aside  State  action  legiti- 
mately exercised  in  the  matter  of  the 
residency  and  age  qualifications  to  vote, 
it  may  take  to  itself  the  whole  power  to 
control  voting  qualifications.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve this  course  to  be  constitutional.  I 
shall  vote  to  amend  the  resolution  now 
before  us,  to  the  end  that  the  bill  may 
be  sent  to  conlerence.  And  if  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  amended,  I  shall  vote  against 
it. 

To  vest  in  Con^ress^e  power  to  define 
voter  qualifications^s  most  dangerous. 
If  Congress  can  control  the  qualifications 
to  vote  within  the  States,  it  can  define 
the  electorate  which  shall  choose  the 
Congress.  The  Constitution  specifically 
provides  that  the  voters  for  Congress 
within  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. The  power  to  define  those  qualifica- 
tions rests  with  the  people  of  the  State 
imder  our  system  and  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  10th  amendment.  No  legis- 
lative body  should  have  power  to  define 
the  electorate  which  chooses  it.  The  Con- 
stitution gave  no  such  power  to  Congress. 
Neither  did  the  14th  amendment. 

The  doctrine  of  Katzenbach  against 
Morgan  is  unsound  constitutional  law. 
It  cannot  stand  without  being  destruc- 
tive of  our  system.  The  Congress  should 
not  seize  upon  it  as  authority  for  assert- 
ing a  power  the  people  of  the  States 
never  delegated  to  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  question  of  lowering  the 
voting  age  qualification  to  18  is  a  very 
serious  one.  It  Involves  more  than  just 
determining  whether  18-year-olds  are 
qualified  to  participate  in  the  electoral 
process.  It  encompasses  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  State-Federal  relationships  and 
the  powers  reserved  to  the  States. 

Many  would  argue  that  it  is  very  wrong 
to  wait  any  longer  In  granting  the  vot- 
ing franchise  to  18-year-olds.  They  con- 
tend that  80  percent  of  the  group  between 
18  and  21  Is  high  school  educated  and 
many  are  in  college.  They  argue  that 
this  group  is  probably  among  the  most 
informed  citizens  In  the  country. 

Basically  what  they  say  is  true.  In 
speaking  to  high  school  and  college 
groups  in  the  First  District  of  Alabama 
and  elsewhere  I  continue  to  be  impressed 
by  their  high  level  of  education  and  their 
great  awareness  of  and  concern  for  the 
world  about  them.  For  all  its  critics,  our 
educational  system  is  turning  out  well- 
educated,  concerned,  and  able  citizens. 

However,  all  this  Is  completely  beside 
the  point  in  considering  the  attempt  to 
change  voting  qualifications  by  a  con- 
gressional act.  There  are  two  pertinent 
passages  In  the  Constitution  which  would 
certainly  seem  to  preclude  this  action. 

The  first  is  section  2  of  article  1  of  the 
Constitution  which  sets  forth  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  in  the  following  way: 

Electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  Qual- 
ifications requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most 
numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Clearly  the  Founding  Fathers  Intended 
that  national  electoral  qualifications  be 
determined  by  the  States.  However,  the 


supporters  of  the  statutory  age  change 
point  to  the  14th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  for  authority.  But  In  doing 
so  they  ignore  a  very  Important  section 
of  that  amendment.  Section  2  of  the  14th 
amendment  reads : 

But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election 
...  is  denied  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of 
such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
.  .  .  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall 
be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  num- 
ber of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  cltleens  twenty-one 
years  of  age  in  such  state.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  way  anyone 
could  possibly  construe  that  the  legis- 
latures that  ratified  this  amendment  in 
1868  intended  to  transfer  their  powers 
of  determining  voter  qualifications  to  the 
Federal  Government.  In  fact  the  amend- 
ment implicitly  confirms  that  right  in  my 
opinion. 

What  then  is  the  answer?  Is  opposition 
to  the  Senate  amendment  a  vote  against 
permitting  18-year-olds  to  participate  in 
elections?  Well,  of  course  not. 

The  proper  way  of  granting  18-year- 
olds  the  right  to  vote  is  either  through 
constitutional  amendment,  just  as  wom- 
en were  granted  the  right  to  vote  through 
ratification  of  the  19th  amendment,  or 
through  State  law.  But  if  we  are  to  pur- 
sue this  matter  on  a  national  basis,  then 
I  must  say  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  I 
would  vote  for  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment in  order  to  permit  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  decide  the  question  of 
giving  the  IS-year-plds  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  pe<H>le  have 
a  right  to  express  their  will  clearly  in  a 
matter  that  changes  the  basic  structure 
of  the  Constitution.  And  their  will  can 
only  be  clearly  expressed  through  con- 
sideration of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment properly  presented  to  the  states 
for  ratification.  This  is  the  constitution- 
al approach.  We  cannot  allow  political 
expediency  to  override  the  clear  man- 
date of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  a  champion  of  18-year-olds  voting 
and  In  this  respect  no  person  can  accuse 
me  of  being  a  "Johnny-come-lately,"  for 
I  favored  the  concept  back  before  It  was 
popular  among  the  18-year-olds.  It  was 
17  years  ago  that  I  first  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Missouri  Legislature  to  amend  the 
Missouri  Constitution  to  permit  18-year- 
old  voting.  I  have  not  changed  my  mind. 
If  the  Nation  considers  a  young  man  old 
enough  to  fight,  he  should  be  considered 
as  old  enough  to  vote.  I  favor  an  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  enfran- 
chising 18-year-olds;  however.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  cannot  abuse  the  Constitu- 
tion by  trying  to  give  18-year-olds  the 
right  to  vote  by  statute.  This,  In  my  opin- 
ion. Is  what  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  being  asked  to  do  today.  I  strongly 
favor  the  concept  of  18-year-old  voting, 
but  I  just  as  strongly  favor  the  concept 
of  adhering  to  the  oath  I  have  taken. 
I  did  not  ofBcially  become  a  Member  of 
this  body  until  the  following  oath  was 
administered : 

I,  Richard  H.  Ichord,  do  solemnly  swear 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic,  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same:  that  I  take 


this  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental 
reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I 
win  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter. 
So  help  me  God. 

"To  support  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution" Is  not  a  sworn  responsibility  that 
can  be  passed  on  to  the  President  or  the 
courts.  It  Is  the  duty  of  each  Member  to 
study  and  Interpret  the  Constitution  to 
the  end  that  no  action  on  his  part  will  be 
violative  of  the  grant  to  govern  from  the 
people.  The  passage  of  this  law  will  di- 
rectly violate  the  Constitution.  I  cannot 
follow  the  political  advice  given  to  me  by 
one  Member  of  this  body  whose  views 
are  exactly  opposite  from  mine.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  concept  of  18-year-old 
voting  but  is  voting  for  the  measure. 
"Why  worry  about  the  matter,"  he  says. 
"Go  ahead  and  vote  for  the  bill.  Make  the 
18-year-olds  happy  and  the  Supreme 
Court  will  throw  the  matter  out." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  exactly  what  the 
Supreme  Court  will  do,  I  believe.  If  H.R. 
4249  Is  passed  purporting  to  give  18-year- 
olds  the  right  to  vote.  It  is  clearly  im- 
constltutlonal  on  Its  face.  Let  us  examine 
the  Constitution. 

Article  I,  section  2,  respecting  the  elec- 
tion of  Representatives  to  the  Congress 
and  the  17th  amendment  respecting  the 
elections  of  Senators  recognizes  that 
voting  qualifications  are  governed  by 
State  law.  Article  I,  section  4  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  regulate  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  but  the 
Congress  has  no  power  to  prescribe  vot- 
ing qualifications.  This  is  a  power  which 
Is  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people 
under  the  10th  amendment  subject  to 
the  restrictions  Imposed  upon  the  States 
by  the  15th  amendment  which  forbids 
the  States  from  denying  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude;  the 
17th  amendment  which  prohibits  the 
denial  of  voting  rights  on  the  basis  of 
sex  and  the  24th  amendment  which  pro- 
hibits the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  for 
President,  Vice  President,  Senators,  and 
Members  of  the  House  for  failure  to  pay 
a  poll  tax.  It  Is  true  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
would  also  operate  to  restrict  arbitrary 
limitations  upon  the  right  bo  vote.  But 
how  can  any  court,  either  liberal  or  strict 
constructionists,  say  that  21  years  is  an 
arbitrary  limitation  under  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  section  1  when  section 
2  of  the  same  14th  amendment  dealing 
with  congressional  apportionment  and 
designed  to  reduce  the  representation  in 
Congress  of  States  which  deny  voting 
rights  to  blacks  speaks  of  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote  to  any  of  the  male  in- 
habitants of  such  State,  being  21  years 
of  age.  Sectiou  2  therefore  explicitly 
sanctions  21  years  as  a  voting  age  quali- 
fication. How  can  section  1  be  construed 
as  denying  21  years? 

Nor  can  I  understand  how  the  case  of 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  UJ3.  641,  can 
logically  be  used  by  the  proponents  of 
granting  18-year-old  voting  by  statute 
as  a  basis  for  constitutionality.  Katzen- 
bach against  Morgan  dealt  with  the  lit- 
eracy problem.  It  did  not  deal  with  the 
age  problem  which  is  explicitly  men- 
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tioned  under  section  2  of  the  14|th  amend- 
ment I  fully  realize  that  Katzenbach 
against  Morgan  contains  some  very  broad 
language  but  the  Katzenba<)h  against 
Morgan  case  dealt  with  tjie  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965 ;  it  did  not  ioncem  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  Congress  which  flies 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  cor^tltutional 
provisions  I  have  heretofore  iientioned. 
But  even  if  Katzenbach  against  Morgsm 
could  be  construed  as  giving  Congress 
the  power  to  establish  votina  qualifica- 
tions let  me  remind  the  Meaibers  that 
we  do  not  now  have  the  same  Court  that 
we  had  when  Katzenbach  agtinst  Mor- 
gan was  decided.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  granting  of  18-year- 
old  voting  cannot  be  effected  by  statute. 
It  can  only  be  done  on  the  national  level 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Such  action  can  only  serve  ad  a  mockery 
of  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  aee  how  the 
Supreme  Court  could  posslDly  sustain 
the  act.  Thus,  this  attempt!  will  serve 
only  to  raise  uncertainties  apd  result  In 
the  cruel  disilliisionment  of  thousands  of 
young  people  who  hope  to  be  able  to  vote. 
Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  1  may  be  In 
error  as  to  the  future  action  bf  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  a  dangerous  precedent 
win  have  been  set.  If  Congrtss  may  at 
wlU  eliminate  classifications  ajt  the  whim 
of  the  moment,  the  way  has  been  paved 
for  the  Congress  to  assume  the  role  of 
a  superleglslature  for  all  of  jthe  States. 
We  will  no  longer  have  a  constitutional 
form  of  government  but  a  paijllamentary 
form.  Congress  will  be  supreme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  toting  right 
provisions  of  B.R.  4249.  but  if  the  Con- 
gress Insists  upon  ab^v'''"g  the  Constitu- 
tion by  retaining  a  grant  of  is-year-old 
voting  I  cannot  vote  foo  the  bill. 
Eighteen-year-old  voting  (;annot  be 
granted  on  the  national  level  {without  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I  have 
no  alternative  except  to  vote  against  the 
bill  even  though  I  favor  the  orinciple. 

One  of  the  major  problem  which  this 
Nation  suffers  is  a  ^read^  disdain 
for  law.  We  will  be  pervertiilg  the  Con- 
stitution, in  my  opinion  as  a  matter  of 
expediency.  Such  disdain  for  the  Con- 
stitution can  only  succor  those  who 
would  substitute  force  and  fl$t  for  a  nile 
of  law.  A  dangerous  precedent  wlU  have 
been  set.  If  the  bill  passes,  the  President 
should  veto  the  bill  promptly.  TTie  Su- 
preme Court  should  not  be  required  to 
consider  such  a  political  football  at  a 
time  when  the  Court  is  alijeady  under 
great  strain.  I  ask  the  Members  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question.  | 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pending  House  Resolution  f  14  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  desk  HJt.  4249  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  amenditient  should 
be  approved.  VLB..  4249.  as  a|aended  is  a 
logical  and  necessary  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  It  provides  ef- 
fective safeguards  against  racial  discrim- 
ination at  the  polls;  we  ha\|e  seen  that 
tremendous  headway  has  been  made  in 
this  area  during  the  recent  lyears.  Con- 
gress caimot  deny  the  positilire  effects  of 
the  voting  rights  act  and  n^t  not  im- 
pede further  progress  toward  the  full 
realization  of  the  15th  amendment  of  our 
Constitution. 


The  most  controversial  components  of 
this  legislation  are,  of  course,  the  provi- 
sions under  title  m,  which  define  the 
voting  rights  of  18-year-olds.  I  have  long 
recognized  the  need  for  such  revision  in 
the  present  voting  laws.  Several  States 
already  have  established  age  limits  be- 
low the  Federal  requirement,  and  no 
problems  have  resulted  from  these  stat- 
utory provisions.  It  seems  unfair  to  deny 
enfranchisement  to  those  under  21  years 
of  age  who  do  not  live  in  those  States. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  by  1972 
there  will  be  over  11  million  citizens  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  20.  We  know 
that  those  who  do  violence  to  lives  and 
property  are  in  the  minority  and  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  youths 
are  deeply  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
tion or  reinstatement  of  our  Democratic 
ideals.  I  feel  that  certain  of  our  present 
problems  can  be  alleviated  if  we  allow 
our  youths  this  constructive  medium  for 
their  voices. 

Considering  the  age  at  which  our 
youths  marry,  have  children,  and  pay 
taxes;  considering  the  age  at  which  they 
are  treated  as  responsible  adults  by  our 
criminal  courts;  considering  the  age  at 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  defend 
their  country;  and  considering  the  fact 
that,  due  to  increased  communications 
through  various  media,  the  youths  of  to- 
day are  better  informed  and  educated 
than  most  adults  were  several  years  ago: 
We  should  enfranchise  these  young  peo- 
ple in  order  that  they  do  have  the  op- 
portunity to  register  their  views  elector- 
ally  in  addition  to  the  opportunity  they 
presently  have  of  campaigning  for  can- 
didates of  their  choice. 

The  constitutionality  of  our  action  has 
been  supported  by  the  Nation's  leading 
legal  scholars.  Although  the  Supreme 
Court  will  be  the  ultimate  authority,  cer- 
tain precedents  indicate  the  firmness  of 
the  legal  groimd  on  which  we  are 
treading  today. 

At  this  crucial  time  In  our  Nation's 
history,  we  are  faced  with  the  increased 
ahenation  of  our  youth.  As  one  who  orig- 
inally sponsored  a  resolution  providing 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  grant- 
ing the  right  to  vote  at  age  18, 1  have  no 
qualms  with  the  procedure  provided  here 
of  granting  the  same  right  by  statute.  I 
say  this  in  light  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  case  of  Katzenbach 
against  Morgan — 1966 — which  sustains 
congressional  authority  to  supercede 
State  laws  dealing  with  elections.  There- 
fore. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  cur- 
tail this  situation  for  the  future  welfare 
of  our  great  land. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resolution  before  us  asks  the  House  to 
confirm,  without  benefit  of  hearings  and 
with  only  1  hour  permitted  for  debate, 
an  amendment  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18.  This  amendment  was  impulsively 
added  by  the  Senate  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  amendments  we  in  the  House  passed 
last  December  11. 

Since  the  Senate  acted  on  impulse,  it  Is 
our  clear  responsibility  to  act  with 
thoughtful  deliberation  today,  mindful 
that  the  Constitution  guarantees  to  the 
American  people  their  right  to  work  their 
will  on  this  issue  through  constitutional 
amendment. 


This  is  the  manner  In  which  the  15th 
amendment  was  adopted  to  assure  the 
right  of  all  citizens  to  vote,  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. It  was  also  by  constitutional 
amendment  that  women  were  granted 
the  vote  under  the  19th  amendment. 
This  is  the  procedure  which  has  remained 
imchallenged  until  now  throughout  our 
entire  182-year  history  of  constitutional 
Government. 

Are  we  to  be  stampeded  in  this  crowd- 
ed hour  of  time  today  into  overthrowing 
nearly  two  centuries  of  imchallenged 
precedent?  I  refuse  to  be.  I  do  not  sup- 
port the  hasty,  ill-considered  statutory 
action  being  demanded  of  us  today.  Polit- 
ical pressures  or  political  expediency 
cannot  persuade  me  to  vote  for  lowering 
the  voting  sige  in  this  manner. 

If  we  are  to  lower  the  voting  age,  let 
us  go  about  it  In  the  proper  way  which, 
if  it  receives  the  necessary  approval,  will 
not  be  Jeopardized  by  years  of  possible 
court  entanglement. 

Let  us  work  the  will  of  the  people  by 
submitting  the  18-year-old  issue  to  the 
procedure  required  for  tuloption  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution:  the  ap- 
proval of  two-thirds  of  the  D5.  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  UjS.  Senate 
and  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

This  Is  the  correct,  the  constitutional 
and  the  truly  representative  means  of  ex- 
tending the  franchise. 

Mr.  IXOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  previously 
supported  HJl.  4249,  the  voting  rights 
bill,  when  It  was  originally  before  the 
House.  As  one  who  has  consistently  over 
the  years  voted  In  favor  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  artificial  discriminations  based 
on  race,  color,  or  religion,  it  Is  completely 
logical  to  me  that  the  voting  rights  legis- 
lation, upon  which  this  Congress  acts, 
shoiild  apply  to  all  of  the  50  States  rather 
than  to  target  In  on  a  minority. 

After  passage  of  the  voting  rights  bill 
by  this  House,  the  Senate  added  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  voting  age  of 
all  voters  in  the  United  States  from  21 
to  18,  and  this  Is  the  principal  Issue 
which  faces  us  today. 

Originally,  over  the  years  I  have  not 
been  in  favor  of  reducing  the  voting  age 
to  18  because  I  never  felt  the  restriction 
was  discriminatory.  Inasmuch  as  every 
individual  is  given  the  authority  at  the 
appropriate  age,  and  all  of  us  over  21 
years  of  age  have  been  subjected  to  the 
same  so-called  discrimination.  On  this 
issue,  mine  has  been  the  experience  of  a 
convert. 

In  recent  months  I  have  attempted  to 
study  this  issue  in  considerable  depth 
and  have  talked  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  represent  those  States  where 
the  18-year-old  vote  has  been  authorized 
by  State  statute.  I  have  been  Impressed 
by  the  fact  that  in  every  case  these  col- 
leagues have  given  imqualified  endorse- 
ment to  the  18-year-old  vote  and  have 
said  the  genersd  pattern  of  election  re- 
turns has  not  been  significantly  altered 
by  extending  this  vote  to  this  added 
group  of  individuals. 

It  has  also  been  my  privilege  to  com- 
municate closely  with  hundreds  of 
younger  people  in  the  last  few  yevn  and 
to  analyze  with  them  their  concern  for 
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issues  resolved  by  the  voters  which  emi- 
nently affect  their  Uves  but  concerning 
which  their  influence  is  substantially  re- 
duced because  of  their  inabihty  to  vote. 
I  can  state  flatly  that  the  abusive,  vio- 
lent campus  militants  dramatized  by  our 
communications  media  do  not  represent 
the  great  body  of  oiu:  youth  whom  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  greatest  young  people  in 
our  Nation's  history. 

In  my  poUtical  campaigns  since  1952, 
I  have  purposely  devoted  part  of  my  cam- 
paigning time  to  going  door  to  door  and 
meeting  the  voters.  In  recent  years  I  have 
done  tills  between  the  hours  of  5  and  7 
p.m..  when  most  of  the  family  is  at  home. 
Prom  this  personal  experience,  I  am  not 
aware  that  those  over  21  have  any  great- 
er Interest  In  election  issues  than  those 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  believe  that  by  reducing  the 
voting  age.  we  will  provide  an  input  of 
idealism,  enthusiasm,  concern,  and  im- 
prejudiced  Judgment,  existing  in  larger 
measure  in  the  young,  that  will  be  an 
asset  in  our  quest  for  better  government 
I  am  particularly  impressed  by  their 
idealism  so  often  lacking  in  cynical 
adults,  and  I  believe  this  country  needs 
this  renewal  of  idealism.  In  addition,  by 
reducing  the  voting  age  to  18,  we  will 
open  up  a  meaningful  flood  plain  in 
which  our  younger  people  can  construc- 
tively channel  their  great  energies  and 
enthusiastic  desire  to  participate  in  the 
social  and  economic  progress  of  their 
country.  Everyone  admits  that  develop- 
ments in  education  and  communication 
permits  our  younger  people  to  have 
greater  intellectual  maturity  than  existed 
in  our  pioneering  days. 

It  would  be  easy  to  find  procedural 
and  other  reasons  to  dodge  this  issue,  but 
I  do  not  choose  to  do  so.  The  Senate 
amendment  provides  that  the  courts 
shall  act  expeditiously  In  passing  Judg- 
ment on  the  constitutionality  of  the  lan- 
guage authorizing  the  18-year-old  vote. 
Rather  than  finding  a  way  to  dodge  the 
issue,  I  prefer  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  we  have  today  to  make  con- 
structive use  of  a  great  human  resource. 
There  will  be  those  who  say  this  is  too 
liberal  a  view.  As  I  have  said  in  other 
issues  Involving  civil  rights,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  constructive  conservative 
view  Is  to  make  beneficial  use  of  all  our 
natural  and  human  resources.  If  we  do 
not  conserve,  develop,  and  benefit  from 
the  huge  potential  of  this  human  re- 
som-ce,  we  are  not  properly  utilizing  the 
tools  which  will  move  civilization  for- 
ward but  are  preserving  and  protecting 
needless  and  debihtating  handicaps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long  time  I  have 
been  advising  decent  students  and  other 
concerned  yoimg  people  to  steer  away 
from  violence  and  revolution  and  to  work 
constructively  within  the  system.  This 
legislation  provides  that  gateway  of  op- 
portunity and  admits  them  into  the  sjrs- 
tem. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1970.  There  are  provisions  of  this  bill 
with  which  I  disagree  but  the  argtmients 
in  favor  of  its  passage  are  far  more  com- 
pelling than  specific  objections  to  par- 
ticular actions  that  many  of  us  have. 

We  are  a  divided,  frustrated,  and  be- 


wildered country.  Calm  men  such  as 
John  Gardner  speak  of  social  disinte- 
gration and  grave  danger.  He  said: 

WhUe  each  of  us  purauee  his  selfish  Inter- 
est and  comforts  himself  by  blaming  oth- 
ers, the  nation  disintegrates:  I  use  the 
phrase  soberly:  the  nation  disintegrates. 

The  conservative  Fortune  magazine 
recently  put  it  this  way : 

For  the  first  time,  it  Is  no  longer  possible 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  U.S.  will  some- 
how survive  the  crisis  that  grips  It. 

It  is  vain  to  hope  that  we  can  solve 
our  crisis  by  somehow  eliminating  con- 
troversy. There  is  no  chance  whatever 
that  we  can  avoid  controversial  and  di- 
visive issues  in  the  future.  What  we  can 
do  is  to  improve  the  process  by  which 
we  discuss  and  reach  decisions  on  is- 
sues— and  the  improvement  must  be 
quick  and  it  must  be  visible. 

As  Fortune  puts  it : 

The  first  and  overriding  goal  of  this  torn 
country  must  be  reconciliation. 

Reconciliation  does  not  mean  sweet- 
ness suid  light.  Msdnly,  it  means  achiev- 
ing unity  "through  a  shared  sense  of 
forward  motion,  of  hope."  The  malaise 
from  which  we  are  suffering  is  a  loss  in 
the  belief  that  we  are  moving  forward, 
that  we  are  making  some  progress  in  a 
worthwhile  direction. 

It  would  be  calamitous  at  this  time  to 
take  a  backward  step.  When  reconcilia- 
tion is  our  greatest  need,  it  Is  disastrous- 
ly wrong  to  say  to  18-year-olds,  "we 
do  not  think  you  should  vote  because 
some  of  you  are  causing  too  much  trou- 
ble." When  unity  Is  so  badly  needed.  It 
Is  wrong  to  say  to  blacks,  "we  are  not 
yet  sure  of  your  capacity  to  be  full  citi- 
zens, so  we  will  keep  these  hteracy 
tests." 

There  have  been  hopeful  signs  in  the 
last  few  weeks  that  we  are  moving  to- 
ward reconciliation.  Students  are  turn- 
ing to  the  system,  relying  on  the  ballot 
box  for  results,  rather  than  on  the  bull- 
horn in  the  streets.  Great  universities 
are  reasserting  standards  of  civility  in 
speech  and  conduct,  and  returning  to 
their  role  as  institutions  of  reasoned 
analysis  rather  than  battlegrounds  of 
mass  emotions.  The  excesses  of  the  past 
few  years,  the  incredibly  loose  talk  about 
the  rottenness  of  our  society  and  all  our 
Institutions  is  slowly  moderating.  We  are 
haltingly  regaining  our  sense  of  balance. 
We  are  beginning  to  realize  again  what 
most  of  us  have  really  always  believed — 
that  the  Ideal  end  of  government  is  prog- 
ress, not  instant  perfection. 

It  is  absolutely  crucial  that  we  make 
progress — highly  visible  progress — to- 
ward some  goal  that  the  mass  of  man- 
kind regards  as  VTorthy  of  man's  best 
effort. 

A  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  for  mov- 
ing forward,  rather  than  turning  back. 
It  is  a  vote  for  reconciliation  and  against 
divislveness.  It  Is  a  vote  for  including 
Americans,  rather  than  excluding  them, 
from  our  decisions  and  concern.  It  Is 
drawing  a  circle  to  bring  people  in. 
rather  thEin  closing  one  to  keep  them  out. 
It  is  a  vote  for  cooperation,  rather  than 
confrontation;  for  dialog,  rather  than 
rhetoric ;  for  understanding,  rather  than 
self -righteousness;  for  our  common  hu- 


manity rather  than  the  differences 
among  men.  It  is  a  vote  for  hope. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  House  Resolution 
914,  providing  for  agreement  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  the  bill  HR.  4249.  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  amendments.  I  do  so 
because  the  Senate  version  is  entirely 
different  from  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House  with  my  support,  and  because  the 
provision  which  would  reduce  to  18  the 
voting  age  for  National.  State,  and  local 
elections  is  in  my  opinion  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  Republican  Paity  has  historically 
supported  a  reduction  of  the  voting  age 
from  21,  the  age  requirement  as  con- 
tained in  section  2  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment of  the  TJS.  Constitution. 

But  this  historical  support  by  a  party 
dedicated  to  reform  and  progress  has 
never  included  in  Its  consideration  an 
approach  in  violation  of  the  three  sep- 
arate provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  vest  power  to  set  voting  quadifi- 
cations  in  the  States:  article  I.  section 
2;  the  10th  amendment;  and  the  I7th 
amendment 

It  is  Congress'  responsibility  to  pass 
constitutional  legislation.  Proponents  of 
the  18-year-old  change  have  stated  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  be  able  to  de- 
cide the  issue  in  time  for  the  national 
elections  in  1972.  But,  since  when  does 
Congress  willfully  abdicate  Its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Supreme  Court?  Besides,  a 
memorandum  from  William  H.  Rehn- 
quist.  Assistant  Attorney  General  points 
out:  ' 

While  the  delayed  effective  date  of  the  Act 
undoubtedly  assures  sufficient  time  for  a 
final  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  first  of  the  1972 
Presidential  primaries,  it  allows  completely 
In  sufficient  time  for  the  numerous  munici- 
pal election  regularly  scheduled  in  the  spring 
of  1971,  and  for  any  sort  of  determination 
prior  to  the  holding  of  bond  elections. 

In  the  best  traditions  of  Federalism; 
Congress  is  under  a  constitutional  man- 
date to  pass  upon  the  constitutional  is- 
sues in  leglslaticKi.  with  power  having 
been  given  the  courts  to  decide  if  legis- 
lation as  passed  Congress  violates  any 
individual's  rights.  Much  criticism  has 
been  leveled  at  the  Supreme  Court  for 
legislating  in  its  decisions.  The  approach 
being  contemplated  today  would  hand  to 
the  Supreme  Court  total  responsibility 
over  a  question  about  which  there  is  little 
doubt  as  to  its  unconstitutionality. 

From  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
issue,  there  is  almost  total  unanimity 
that  the  provision  is  unconstitutional. 
As  Just  one  of  the  many  constitutional 
authorities  who  have  come  out  against 
the  lowering  of  the  voting  age  for  local 
elections  by  congressional  statute,  Mr. 
Paul  G.  Kauper  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School  states: 

The  proposal  has  monumentous  conse- 
quences. If  enacted  it  would  be  a  bold  and 
unprecedented  Intrusion  upon  the  acknowl- 
edged power  of  the  states  to  fix  voting  quali- 
fications and  would  raise  what  I  regard  as 
▼ery  serious  and  substantial  unconstitutional 
questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  stip- 
posed  to  be  a  responsible  body.  We  all 
know  that  there  is  only  one  permissible 
procedure — the  one  which  was  used  50 
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years  ago  In  enfranchising  wo|nen — and 
that  is  by  a  constitutional  amendment. 
To  attempt  to  lower  the  age  re«uirement 
by  statute  is  to  follow  expediency  in  the 
face  of  pressure  and  thereby  make  a 
mockery  of  all  that  we  stand  for. 

I  favor  a  reduction  in  the  v)ting  age: 
I  always  have.  Yoimg  persons  who  have 
finished  their  high  school  education,  who 
are  of  draft  age,  who  are  required  to  pay 
taxes,  and  who  are  legally  lesponsible 
for  their  actions,  should  be  given  the 
opportimity  to  partake  of  the  greatest 
freedom  on  the  face  of  the  (;arth:  To 
vote  in  totally  free  electioiis  and  to 
thereby  decide  the  issues  by  electing  the 
men  who  run  our  GovernmenI . 

Young  persons  should  be  gi'  'en  irrevo- 
cable voting  rights.  But  it  mu  st  be  done 
constitutionally.  They  are  the  ones  who 
will  inherit  our  constitutional  tradi- 
tions which  they  must  live  by  If  they  are 
also  going  to  inherit  a  stable  a  id  respon- 
sive government.  To  bow  to  Expediency 
would  only  be  to  bring  on  a  gpvernment 
based  not  on  the  rule  of  law  and  tradi- 
tion, but  upon  expediency  of  power  and 
political  gain. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
iux)n  we  face  one  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing measures  before  this  Congress,  in- 
volving: 

First,  voting  rights  imdei  the  loth 
amendment ;  " 

Second,  the  18-year-old  v(  t«  by  con- 
gressional statute: 

Third,  nationwide  abolitior  of  literacy 
tests  by  an  act  of  Congress;  ar  d 

Fourth,  congressional  stati  tory  aboli- 
tion of  State  residential  requ  rements  in 
voting  for  the  President 

All  of  these  issues  invo  ve  human 
rights  and  delicate  question  i  regarding 
our  federal  system,  and  the  three  last 
mentioned  involve  grave  qiestions  of 
constitutionaUty.  That  thes;  questions 
have  been  placed  in  one  paikage  is  re- 
grettable, and  it  reflects  no  c  redit  on  the 
procedures  of  this  House  that  such 
questions  are  to  be  summar  ly  dlsp>osed 
of  with  1  hour's  debate. 

All   Members  of  this  bo<y  have,  of 
course,  a  duty  to  support  tte  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  includes  a  dut;  not  to  vote 
for  legislation,  however  desiiable,  which 
a  Member  believes  to  be  con  trary  to  the 
Constitution.    Under    our   C 'onstitutlon, 
voting  qualifications  are  and  always  have 
been  determined  by  the  Stales.  I  believe 
that  congressional   statutorjf   action   to 
abolish  residency  requiremeilts  and  non- 
discriminatory   literacy    teits    and    to 
establish  a  nationwide  IS-ysar-old  vot- 
ing age  are,  alike,  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution.     Lassiter     v.     Northampton 
County  Board  of  Education,  360  U.S.  45, 
upholds  the  right  of  the  Sts  tes  to  adopt 
and  enforce  nondiscriminaiory  literacy 
tests,   and  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384 
U.S.  641.  which  some  rely  iipon  to  up- 
hold a  nationwide  18-year  old  vote  by 
means  of  congressional  ena<  tment,  upon 
analysis  fails  to  do  this;  and  its  more 
sweeping  language  and  philosophy  are 
scarcely  likely,  I  think,  to  le  persuasive 
in  this  connection  to  the  present  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  have  voted  to  give  the  franchise  to 
18-year-olds,  but  that  was  is  a  member 


of  the  Indiana  General  Assembly,  where 
such  a  vote  ought  to  be  cast  and  where 
my  successors  can  do  likewise  whenever 
they  wish.  I  did  not  come  here  to  vote 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  as  I  imder- 
stand  them,  and,  therefore,  contrary  to 
my  oath  of  ofBce,  and  I  shall  not  cast 
such  a  vote  today. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
House  Resolution  914. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  The  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  scheduled  to  expire  on 
August  6.  This  is  the  most  effective  piece 
of  legislation  ever  passed  by  Congress. 
We  must  insure  that  discriminatory 
voter  registration  practices  are  not  re- 
instated. But  more  important  than  that, 
there  is  a  long  way  to  go.  In  over  14? 
counties  in  only  four  Southern  States, 
less  than  50  percent  of  Negroes  of  voting 
age  are  registered. 

One  of  the  most  important  additions 
to  the  original  bill  is  the  nationwide  ban 
on  literacy  tests.  Prejudice,  a  learned 
attitude,  spells  death  to  the  man  ot 
society  which  it  encompasses.  It  is  not 
restricted  to  one  area  of  the  country  or 
to  one  class  or  one  race  or  one  age.  It 
must  be  dealt  with  imiformly  and  firmly. 
I  also  strongly  support  the  amendment 
which  would  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 
The  arguments  pro  and  con  on  this  pro- 
vision have  been  stated  again  and  again. 
At  this  point  I  would  merely  add  that 
many  of  our  18-year-olds  are  far  more 
intelUgent,  far  more  aware  of  what  is 
going  on  and  far  more  concerned  about 
our  quality  of  Ufe  than  were  many  of  us 
at  the  age  of  21. 

As  for  the  constitutionality  of  this 
point.  I  personally  believe  that  it  does 
come  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  At 
this  time,  however,  this  is  a  moot  ques- 
tion. The  answer  will  only  be  known  by 
enacting  this  provision  and  letting  the 
Supreme  Court  nile  on  it. 

If  those  who  oppose  this  section  on 
constitutional  grounds  are  sincere,  then 
let  us  simultaneously  enact  legislation 
which  would  initiate  the  groundwork  for 
each  State  to  vote  on  this  provision.  This 
longer  process,  however,  may  weU  last 
beyond  the  1970  and  the  1972  elections, 
and  thus  the  need  for  passage  of  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  evident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a  nation  with  new 
and  healthy  ideas,  yet  we  are  a  people 
imable  to  communicate.  The  chsuinels 
of  political  process  must  be  opened.  Vio- 
lence and  apathy  are  not  the  only  alter- 
natives. There  is  a  third  way— the  ballot 
box.  Let  us  insure  that  it  is  made  equi- 
table: for  if  it  is  equitable,  I  truly  believe 
that  it  will  be  effective  in  helping  to 
solve  many  of  our  present  problems. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
compelling  arguments  have  been  put 
forth  with  regard  to  why  18-year-olds 
ought  to  be  given  the  right  to  vote.  Many 
emotional  arguments  have  been  pre- 
sented explaining  why  this  ought  not  to 
be  the  case. 

The  proponents  of  this  latter  view 
maintain  that  18-year-olds  lack  the  nec- 
essary maturity:  that  because  of  the  vio- 
lence of  some  student  demonstrations 
and  the  so-called  "radicalism"  of  some 
individual  students  that  all  18-year-olds 


should  not  be  granted  the  opportunity 
to  vote.  Both  of  these  arguments  are 
rather  specious  in  their  reasoning  and 
lay  more  stress  on  the  public's  reaction 
to  the  campus  violence  of  the  recent  past 
than  on  smy  other  single  factor. 

I  am  sure  that  my  coUeagues  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  Congress  ought  not  to 
be  put  in  the  position  of  merely  follow- 
ing the  results  of  the  latest  Gallup  poll 
nor  should  they  be  claiming  that  one's 
maturity  or  political  philosophy  be  con- 
siderations for  a  person's  right  to  vote. 
The  constitutionality  of  our  action  to- 
day is  strongly  supported  by  many  emi- 
nent legal  scholars.  Prof.  Paul  Preund 
and  former  Solicitor  General  Archibald 
Cox  have  correctly  pointed  out  that  while 
States  do  indeed  have  the  right  to  estab- 
lish voting  requirements,  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment  limits  that  right.  Sec- 
tion 5  gives  Congress  the  power  to  en- 
force the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th   amendment   throxigh   appropriate 
legislation.  The  Supreme  Court  took  note 
of  this  congressional  power  in  1966  in 
the  Katzenbach  against  Morgan  decision 
when  it  upheld  a  provision  of  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act  which  banned  certain 
literacy  tests  as  voting  qualifications.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  if  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  me  the  Morgan  decision  to  sup- 
port the  residency  requirement  provi- 
sion as  well  as  the  nationwide  literacy 
test  ban.  they  cannot,  In  good  conscience, 
deny  its  validity  as  a  constitutional  basis 
for  the  18-year-olds  vote.  Most  Impor- 
tant in  this  regard,  no  matter  what  the 
varying  opinions  of  academic  scholars 
might  be  on  this  question,  the  Congress 
cannot  abdicate  its  responsibility  to  de- 
cide this  issue  today. 

The  Supreme  Court  will,  of  course,  be 
the  final  arbiter,  but  the  Congress  has 
an  obligation,  a  duty,  to  assert  its  own 
constitutional  power  and  responsibility 
and  to  utilize  its  own  best  judgment  as 
to  the  validity  of  this  measure.  It  is  the 
Congress  that  must  act  today.  There  is 
no  need  to  have  this  question  resolved 
through  the  process  of  a  constitutional 
amendment.  The  time  factor  alone  in- 
volved in  the  adoption  of  this  process  Is 
prohibitive.  For  30  years,  all  attempts  to 
pass  such  an  amendment  have  failed. 

As  to  the  emotional  argiunent  of  try- 
ing to  tie  the  few  radicals  and  extremists 
in  with  the  vast  majority  of  students 
who  wtint  only  to  have  the  chance  to 
vote  for  change  within  the  system,  this 
type  of  argument  smacks  of  the  most 
blatant  type  of  discrimination — the 
blanket  indictment. 

In  my  opinion,  we  in  the  Congress  can 
take  no  more  effective  step  toward  bring- 
ing the  disenchanted  and  disenfran- 
chised younger  members  of  our  country 
within  the  system  than  by  all  owlmr 
them  the  opportunity  to  vote.  I  feel 
strongly  that  if  at  18  we  can  ask  youths 
to  die  in  a  war  that  Is  not  of  their  mak- 
ing: if  we  can  demand  that  they  pay 
taxes  to  support  policies  in  which  they 
have  played  no  role;  If  society  treats 
them  as  adults  when  they  commit  a 
crime:  if  they  can  marry:  if  they  can 
assume  all  of  the  fiscal  responsibilities 
of  an  adult,  all  of  the  assets  and  liabili- 
ties, then  they  certainly  ought  to  be 
allowed  the  right  to  vote. 
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This  amendment  must  pass.  We  must 
allow  our  youth  the  opportunity  to  work 
within  the  system,  responsibly  and  ef- 
fectively, toward  achieving  the  changes 
that  they  want  to  make  in  our  world — 
the  changes  that  are  so  obviously  needed. 
They  must  be  given  the  right  to  vote. 

To  those  who  say  that  our  youths'  ac- 
tions on  the  streets  of  our  country  prove 
them  unworthy  of  this  right.  I  say  that 
their  actions  and  their  courage  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  prove  them  more 
than  worthy.  In  our  country  today,  we 
have  the  most  promising  generation  of 
youth  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  To 
deny  them  a  chance  to  influence  the  po- 
litical process  and  the  governmental  in- 
stitutions of  America,  legally  and  effec- 
tively, would  only  widen  the  generation 
gap  and  prove  true  the  contention  that 
we,  as  legislators,  as  representatives  of 
the  "establishment"  lack  the  courage 
and  vision  needed  to  help  make  a  better 
America  and  a  better  world.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
a  body,  and  each  and  every  Member,  In- 
dividually, has  the  opportunity  to  cast  a 
vote  for  the  future  of  our  country,  to  cast 
a  vote  for  reason,  for  change. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  give  18- 
year-olds  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
make  a  momentous  decision  involving 
the  voting  rights  for  American  citizens 
and  the  lowering  of  the  voting  age  to  that 
of  18  years.  It  is  deplorable  that  these 
two  separate  items  have  been  combined 
by  the  other  body  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
exerting  its  will  over  the  duly  constituted 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  long  ob- 
jected to  the  passage  of  bills  coming  from 
the  other  body  in  this  manner  sind  it  is 
necessary  today  to  once  again  voice  my 
objections.  The  right  of  an  18-year-old 
to  vote  in  the  United  States  is  a  matter  of 
constitutional  law.  I  would  most  heartily 
and  most  readily  support  a  bill  to  permit 
the  placing  of  the  question  of  the  18- 
year-old  vote  on  any  and  all  State  ref- 
erendums  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution. However,  when  435  Represent- 
atives are  called  upon  to  decide  for  ap- 
proximately 185  million  American  citi- 
zens the  question  as  to  who  should  vote 
then  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  grossly 
overstepping  the  boxmds  of  our  duties 
and  the  Constitution  we  have  sworn  to 
uphold.  Four  States  have  lower  voting 
ages,  hence  the  185  million  flgure. 

In  my  estimation  the  right  to  vote  Is 
sacred  and  I  believe  that  all  men  in  the 
armed  services  should  have  that  right  to 
vote  immediately  upon  being  inducted  or 
volunteering  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  would  dispel  the  argument 
that  "if  you  are  old  enough  to  flght  you 
are  old  enough  to  vote."  To  this  I  heart- 
ily subscribe. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  reiterate 
that  we  should  follow  the  Constitution, 
support  a  constitutional  amendment,  and 
send  it  to  the  46  remaining  States  for 
ratification. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  support  the  vot- 
ing rights  bill  which  is  one  part  of  the 
measure  we  are  discussing  but  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  do  so  because  of  the 
unconscionable  smd  unconstitutional  at- 
tempt to  have  the  18-year-old  vote  legal- 


ized throughout  this  land  by  blackjack 
methods.  It  is  a  constitutional  question 
and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regret  that  because  of  the 
rule  under  which  the  voting  rights  bill 
came  to  the  floor,  I  was  not  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  the  Members 
of  the  House.  While  I  realize  that  the 
vote  will  already  have  been  taken  by 
the  time  these  extension  of  remarks  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  and  will  have  no 
bearing  on  the  Members'  vote,  I  do, 
nevertheless,  wish  to  include  these  re- 
marks in  the  Record  with  particular 
reference  to  the  relevance  of  the  Minor 
against  Happersett  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  would  attempt 
by  simple  statute  to  grant  the  right  of 
18-year-olds  to  vote  apparently  base  the 
constitutionality  of  such  actions  on  Kat- 
zenbach against  Morgan,  wherein  It  was 
held  that  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment grants  to  the  Congress  the  right 
to  enact  laws  to  enforce  the  prohibitions 
contained  in  the  14th  amendment  by  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

They  further  contend  that  under  this 
decision.  Congress  can  make  an  affirma- 
tive statement  that  it  is  found  that  the 
denial  by  the  States  to  18-year-olds  of 
the  voting  franchise  Is  a  violation  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  and  once  such  a 
determination  is  made,  then  the  statute 
may  legally  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  quarrels  with  the 
fact  the  Congress,  imder  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment,  does  have  the  right  to 
enact  laws  to  enforce  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  the  14th  amendment.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  very  apparent  that 
the  mere  fact  that  Congress  may  deem 
the  denial  of  18-year-old  voting  by  the 
States  to  be  a  denial  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  In  no  way  amends  the 
Constitution  as  it  Is  now  written  nor 
does  it  reverse  one  of  the  most  applica- 
ble cases  on  voting  rights  ever  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  October  of  1874,  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  landmark  case  on  women's  suf- 
frage— Minor  against  Happersett — 
clearly  set  forth  the  premise  that  the 
Constitution,  as  it  was  then  constituted, 
reserved  to  the  States  the  right  to  deter- 
mine which  citizens  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote.  The  Court  in  Minor  against  Hap- 
persett pointed  out  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment which  contains  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause,  as  well  as  the  privileges  and 
immunities  clause,  also  provided  that  no 
State  should  exclude  any  male  citizen 
21  years  of  age  or  more  from  voting  un- 
less it  was  willing  to  suffer  a  penalty  by 
having  a  proportionate  reduction  in  its 
representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  Congress.  The 
Court  immediately  stated: 

Why  this.  If  it  was  not  In  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  deny  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
some  male  inhabitants?  And  if  suffrage  was 
necessarily  one  of  the  absolute  rights  of 
citizens,  why  confine  the  limitations  to  male 
inhabitants?  Women  and  children  are.  as  we 
have  seen,  "persons."  They  are  counted  in  the 
enumeration  upon  which  the  apportionment 
is  to  be  made.  But  if  they  were  necessarily 
voters  because  of  their  citizenship,  unless 
clearly  excluded,  why  inflict  the  penalties  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  males  alone?  Clearly,  no 
such  form  of  words  would  have  been  selected 


to  express  the  idea  here  indicated  If  suffrage 
was  the  absolute  right  of  all  citizens. 

And  still  again — 

After  the  adoption  of  the  14th  Amendment 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  adopt  a  15th  as 
follows:  "The  right  to  citizens  of  the  U.S.  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
U.S.  or  any  state  on  account  of  race,  color  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude."  The  14th 
Amendment  had  already  provl4ed.>hat  no 
state  should  make  or  enforce  any  law  that 
would  abridge  the  privillges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  (and,  of  course,  the  14th  Amendment 
also  provided  for  equal  protection  of  all  citi- 
zens at  this  time)  of  the  U.S.  If  suffrage  was 
one  of  these  privileges  and  immunities,  or 
equal  protection  which  was  then  provided  in 
the  14th  Amendment) ,  why  amend  the  Cons- 
titution to  prevent  its  being  denied  on  ac- 
count of  race,  etc.?  Nothing  t"  more  evident 
than  that  the  greater  must  be  included  with 
the  lesser  and  If  all  were  already  protected, 
why  go  through  with  the  form  of  amending 
the  Constitution  to  protect  a  party? 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  that  in 
Minor  against  Happersett,  which  has  not 
been  overturned,  the  right  of  citizens  to 
equal  protection  of  the  law  was  already 
included  in  the  14th  amendment  as  were 
the  privileges  and  immunities  upon  which 
the  decision  was  based  at  the  time  of  the 
pMissage  of  th^l5th  amendment.  There- 
fore, it  is  very  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  States  do  possess,  subject  to  the  con- 
stitutional prohibitions,  the  right  to  de- 
termine suffrage. 

If  a  State  desires  to  grant  the  voting 
franchise  to  12-year-olds,  it  may  do  so. 
The  Constitution  and  subsequent  amend- 
ments only  state  that  the  States:  may 
not  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  any  male 
over  the  age  of  21  without  having  its 
representation  reduced  in  the  Congress — 
14th  amendment — may  not  deny  the 
franchise  to  any  citizen  because  of  his 
race  or  color— 15th  amendment — or  may 
not  deny  the  franchise  to  any  citizen 
because  of  sex— 19th  amendment.  Why 
was  it  necessary  to  pass  the  19th  amend- 
ment when  the  equal  protection  clause 
was  already  included  in  the  14th?  It  is 
clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  the  Congress 
to  usurp  by  statute  the  reserved  right  of 
the  States  to  determine  suffrage,  weakens 
the  very  foundation  of  our  republican 
form  of  government  which  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitirtion. 

This  is  only  one  reason  why  I  feel  that 
it  is  unwise  for  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
statute  to  give  the  franchise  to  18-year- 
olds  when  such  rights  are  reserved  to  the 
States.  I  support  18-year-old  voting  just 
as  I  support  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tions against  discrimination  based  on 
race,  color,  or  sex,  but  it  should  be  legally 
accomplished  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment as  clearly  provided  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  not  by  this  "backdoor"  route 
of  an  illegal  statute. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  record  will  reflect  that  in 
Etecember  when  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
was  initially  before  this  body  I  voted  for 
the  administration  substitute  and  against 
a  simple  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  I  think  my  remarks  at  that  time 
are  particularly  appropriate  here  and 
were  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  vote  will  be  csist  against 
a  straight  and  simple  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  and  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
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ministration  substitute.  I  take 
tunlty  to  briefly  point  out  a  couple 
tlnent  matters. 

First,  after  observing  elections 
trlct  for   three   decades.   I   can 
fear  of  contradiction,  a  higher 
Negroes   than   whites   vole 
there  Is  no  criticism  of  my  Negro 
constituents.  Rather,  It  Is  a 
them.  I  would  vigorously  contes' 
of    Intimidation    or    dlscrlmlnatjon 
them. 

Next,  It  should  be  emphasized 
literacy  tests  as  a  criterion  for 
blUty.  In  my  opinion  a  lack  of 
cation   does   not    deprive   a   C 
requisite  Judgment  for  casting 
vote.  I  believe  In  applying  this 
all  the  States  cf  the  Union  and 
only   of   a   particular    region, 
protect  the  vote  of  the  unschooled 
whether  he  be  black,  white. 
The  vehicle  to  do  this  is  the 
not  a  simple  extension. 
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It  is  seen  that  the 
for  my  vote  at  that  time  was 
to  apply  the  literacy  test 
all  States  in  the  Union  rathe  • 
a  few  States  from  a 
This  great  defect  was  cured 
body.  Therefore,  logic  and 
demand  that  I  support  House 
914,  which  would  send  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  to  this 
for  his  signature. 

However,  the  other  body 
dom,  added  to  the  Voting 
provision  lowering  the  voting 
eral  statute  to  18  years.  I  ' 
been  in  favor  of  extending 
to  our  young  people.  In 
speech  I  ever  made  as  an 
and  practicing  lawyer  was 
of  this  proposition.  Nothing 
pened  in  more  than  a  decadi 
speech  was  made  to  chang< 
point.  However.  I  must  in 
that  the  backlash  from 
and    disruption    has    adv 
many  who  otherwise  would 
ing  the  voting  age.  Because 
which  now  pervades  In  thii 
feel  it  apropos  to  further 
afHrmative  vote  on  this 
pertains   to   the   18-year-olc 
vision. 

I  have  a  special  affinity 
tion  for  the  youth  of  America 
to  practice  what  I  preach 
two  of  my  three  top  assistants 
the  age  of  25;  the  other  one 
This  is  a  rare  and  unique 
congressional  office.  I  cannot 
proud  to  say  that  I  am  the 
of  Congress  among  the  435 
sentatives   and    100    Senators 
make  this  statement. 

The  present  generation  of 
icans  is  possibly   the   most 
most  involved    generation 
They  are  deeply  involved 
of  our  time;  the  issue  of  wa^ 
the  fight  against 
tion,  and  the  fulfillment  of 
of  our  Nation.  Ldke  any  invo 
tive  group  in  the  United 
people  of  today  have  among 
ber  a  few  extremists,  whethe^ 
flower  children,  dropouts, 
militant    anarchists.   It  is 
that  these  few  attract  the 
headlines  and  national 
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in  fact  the  vast  majority  of  young  peo- 
ple today  axe  working  incessantly,  if  less 
obtrusively,  toward  making  our  Nation 
an  even  better  place  to  live.  These  peo- 
ple have  something  to  say  and  they  will 
be  heard.  I  say  that  now  is  the  time  to 
insure  that  they  have  open  to  them  the 
most  effective,  most  desirable,  and  most 
legitimate  channel  for  that  voice — the 
right  to  vote. 

There  are  12  million  of  them.  Twelve 
million  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20. 
They  are  students,  husbands,  wives,  and 
workers.  Except  for  their  age  they  are 
little  different  from  any  other  group  of 
Americans.  There  is,  however,  one  thing 
that  sets  them  apart;  that  deprives  them 
of  the  exercise  of  their  citizenship.  Only 
4  percent  of  their  number  are  able  to 
vote  for  the  leaders  that  govern  them. 

Sixty  percent  of  them  work  full  time. 
Six  percent  are  serving  in  the  armed 
services  and  47  percent  are  enrolled  in 
college.  As  is  apparent  from  the  figures, 
many  are  both  college  students  and  are 
working  full  time.  One  of  them  is  work- 
ing for  me.  Three  and  a  half  million 
18-  and  19-year-olds  are  in  the  labor 
force  working  at  adult  jobs  with  adult 
responsibilities,  yet  they  cannot  vote. 

What  is  it  about  this  group  that  we 
should  single  them  out  like  felons  and 
idiots  and  deprive  them  of  the  right  to 
vote?  Is  it  that  they  lack  the  knowledge 
to  cast  an  intelligent  vote?  In  1966,  70 
percent  of  the  18-  to  20-year-olds  were 
high  school  graduates — the  highest  in 
our  history.  Of  the  same  group  in  1960 
only  62  percent  could  make  the  same 
claim.  In  1950  the  figure  was  58  percent 
and  in  1948  it  was  48  percent.  More  than 
5  million  of  the  disenfranchised  are  get- 
ting advanced  education  at  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  vocational  schools. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  when 
the  arbitrary  figiu-e  of  21  years  was  set 
as  the  age  requirement  for  the  right  to 
vote  the  average  18  years  old  had  5  or 
fewer  years  'of  education.  He  had  no 
radio,  no  television,  no  magazines,  and 
probably  no  newspapers  to.  read.  Perhaps 
then  there  was  a  justification  for  deiwlng 
the  vote  to  yoimg  people.  But,  today  we 
have  a  generation  which  grew  up  with 
Walter  Cronklte.  NBC  White  Paper,  Time 
magazine,  and  television  debates.  Special 
courses  In  high  school  prepare  the  young 
people  to  be  responsible  citizens  and  vot- 
ers. Yet  between  the  time  they  graduate 
from  high  school  and  when  they  get 
their  first  opportunity  to  vote  may  be  3 
or  more  years.  By  then  their  enthusiasm 
may  have  waned. 

In  1960  a  study  w£is  imdertaken  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  to  study  student 
voting  habits.  The  test  showed  that  in 
Kentucky  where  18-year-olds  can  vote, 
80  percent  did  so.  Contrast  this  with  the 
statewide  figures  which  indicated  that 
only  59  percent  of  the  general  public 
voted  in  the  same  election.  Kentucky  is 
not  exceptional  In  the  apathy  of  Its  vot- 
ers. Nationwide  only  about  two-third  of 
the  eligible  voters  vote  in  presidential 
elections  and  less  than  50  percent  vote 
In  off  year  congressional  elections. 

Sure  they  are  enthusiastic  and  Idealis- 
tic. They  must  be.  Eighty  percent  of  them 
vote  when  they  are  given  the  opportu- 
nity. I  was  always  taught  that  these  are 


virtues.  But,  because  of  their  enthusiasm, 
their  Idealism,  and  their  reluctance  to 
compromise  with  injustice  their  detrac- 
tors call  them  immature.  The  same  argu- 
ment was  made  against  giving  women 
the  right  to  vote  and  it  proved  ground- 
less. I  am  sure  it  is  equally  groundless 
as  applied  to  young  people. 

Let  us  look  at  the  States  that  have 
lowered  the  voting  age.  Let  us  examine 
how  they  have  fared.  If  the  young  peo- 
ple vote  irresponsibly  It  shovdd  show  up 
in  the  voting  patterns  of  those  States. 
The  votes  for  radical  political  parties 
should  show  a  marked  upward  trend  and 
there  should  be  a  tendency  to  vote  against 
the  older  candidates.  On  the  contrary, 
the  statistics  show  just  the  opposite. 
Alciska,  which  allows  19-year-olds  to  vote 
went  for  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon 
with  no  measurable  vote  for  splinter  par- 
ties, as  did  Hawaii  which  allows  20-year- 
olds  to  vote.  Kentucky  has  allowed  18- 
year-olds  to  vote  since  1955.  In  presiden- 
tial elections  they  have  voted  Democratic 
twice  and  Republican  twice.  The  So- 
cialist Labor  Party  received  only  half  as 
many  votes  in  1956,  when  18-year-olds 
could  vote,  as  it  did  In  1952  when  they 
were  excluded. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  lowering  the 
voting  age  was  the  sole  reason  for  the 
decline  In  the  vote  for  the  Socialist  Party, 
but  It  should  assuage  the  fears  of  those 
who  are  apprehensive  of  a  trend  toward 
radicalism  If  young  people  are  allowed  to 
vote.  Georgia  has  allowed  18-year-olds 
to  vote  since  1943  and  we  all  know  of  that 
State's  record  for  stability.  Some  of  the 
most  able  and  most  eloquent  spokesmen 
for  the  conservative  viewpoint  come  from 
States  which  allow  young  people  to  vote- 
Senator  Richard  Russell,  of  Georgia; 
dean  of  the  Senate,  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  of  Kentucky;  and  Hiram  Fong,  of 
Hawaii. 

Eighteen-year-olds  are  uniformly  held 
to  adult  standards  of  criminal  behavior. 
An  18-year-old  and  a  30-year-old  com- 
mitting the  same  crime  are  subject  to  the 
same  penalty.  I  can  vouch  for  that  as  a 
three-term  prosecuting  attorney.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  law  they  are  mature  enough  at 
that  age  to  make  possibly  the  most  Im- 
portant decision  of  their  lives — the  de- 
cision to  marry.  Yet  they  cannot  vote. 

The  millions  of  young  people  out  of 
high  school  and  working  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families  are  taxed 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  citizens  but 
they  have  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  their 
representatives.  This  lack  of  representa- 
tion may  be  refiected  in  the  inequitably 
high  taxes  for  single  people.  Since  the 
majority  of  single  wage  earners  are  young 
and  imable  to  vote,  their  Interests  have 
not  received  as  much  attention  as  they 
deserve.  However,  I  might  say,  in  pass- 
ing, that  we  did  close  the  gap  some  with 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

There  are  some  who  would  deny  the 
voting  franchise  to  the  yoimg  because 
of  the  imrest  which  presently  pervades 
our  collegt  campuses.  But  these  critics 
sissume  that  the  rloterc  represent  the 
mainstream  of  American  youth.  I  am 
imwilllng  to  accept  that  premise.  I  say 
the  rabble  rousers  represent  the  fringe 
radical  extreme.  But  even  If  we  admit 
that  the  mainstream  of  our  youth  la 
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turning  to  turmoil.  It  would  seem  wiser 
to  first  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  at  the  ballot  box 
rather  than  at  the  tlnderbox. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  argument  most 
often  made  for  allowing  yoimg  people 
to  vote.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  "old 
enough  to  fight — old  enough  to  vote" 
argument.  It  ts  true  that  the  qualities 
that  make  a  good  soldier  do  not  neces- 
sarily make  a  good  citizen,  but  I  think 
it  Is  morally  Imperative  that  if  a  man  be 
compelled  to  risk  his  life  for  his  Govern- 
ment on  a  foreign  continent,  he  be  per- 
mitted a  voice  in  the  selection  of  its 
leaders.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam  are  imder  21.  Forty- 
eight  percent  of  those  who  die  are  imder 
21.  That  means  approximately  20,000 
have  died.  Well  in  excess  of  100.000  have 
been  permanently  disabled.  Many  have 
been  decorated  for  their  valor,  but  few 
have  the  right  to  vote. 

One  of  those  in  favor  of  lowering  the 
voting  age  is  Henry  Boucher,  mayor  of 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  He  said: 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that 
we  make  as  a  nation  la  the  blocking  out  of 
our  young  people  In  areas  that  create  an 
unequal  and  opposite  reaction.  I  feel  that 
their  Involvement  In  our  city  and  our  Stat« 
Is  vital  to  the  future  of  Alaska  as  a  pioneer- 
ing State.  I  am  sure  that  greater  Involvement 
by  the  young  people  would  certainly  be  of 
great  benefit  to  those  States  that  are  not 
privileged  to  have  It. 

Presidents  Eisenhower.  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon  have  supported  a 
lowering  of  the  voting  age,  but  I  think 
Sam  Raybum,  the  late  beloved  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
longer  than  anyone  else  in  history,  cap- 
suUzed  it  best  when  he  said: 

It  makes  me  tired  to  beer  all  this  talk 
about  the  young  generation  going  to  heck 
In  a  hack.  They  are  a  lot  smarter  than  I  was 
at  their  age. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
argued  that  a  statutory  extension  of 
voting  rights  to  Americans  between  18 
and  21  sacrifices  constitutionality  on  the 
altar  of  political  expediency.  How  can 
that  be?  Most  of  those  who  support  the 
extension  today  face  electorates  this  fall 
which  do  not  contain  one  voter  under 
21.  How  expedient  Is  that?  I  would  argue 
rather  that  thousands  of  yoimg  Ameri- 
cans in  that  disenfranchised  age  group 
have  been  sent  to  their  final  and  un- 
timely rest  by  authorities  they  had  no 
political  power  to  select  or  oppose.  By 
that  token  hardly  a  comer  of  South 
Vietnam  could  not  by  now  be  considered 
an  altar  of  political  expediency. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
feeling  that  the  Congress  is  proceeding 
in  the  wrong  way  in  its  effort  to  permit 
18-year-olds  to  vote. 

My  own  view  has  been  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  criteria  of  voting.  Includ- 
ing the  age  requirement,  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  handled  in  one  of  two  ways; 
that  is,  either  by  action  of  the  individual 
States,  or  by  constitutional  amendment. 

Traditionally  it  has  been  within  the 
purview  of  the  States  to  establish  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  voting;  how- 
ever, In  the  matter  of  the  minimum  age 
it  has  been  my  view  that  an  amendment 


to  the  Constitution  would  be  In  order, 
and  I  would  support  such  an  amendment. 
Proceeding  In  this  manner  In  effect 
would  refer  the  matter  to  the  judgment 
of  the  several  States  in  order  to  obtain 
the  necessary  ratification  to  make  the 
amendment  operative. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  Is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  are  proceeding  in  this 
maimer,  which  seeks  to  accomplish  the 
result  by  simple  statute  rather  than  con- 
stitutional amendment.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Court  will  sustain  such 
a  course  of  action  or  not. 

Although  I  voted  for  the  original  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  amendment  in  the  House 
several  months  ago,  to  make  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  applicable  to  the  50  States,  I 
note  that  the  legislation  before  us  in- 
cludes the  voting  age  provision  as  a  rider 
to  the  version  of  the  voting  rights  bill 
developed  in  the  other  body.  This  version 
failed  to  follow  the  House  action,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  with  certain  variations,  re- 
turned to  the  old  voting  rights  bill  which 
discriminated  against  some  of  our  States, 
principally  in  the  South,  and  Including 
Virginia. 

The  fact  that  the  other  body  did  not 
follow  the  House  proposal  on  the  voting 
rights  bill  is  regrettable,  as  It  continues 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  Is  not  fairly 
applied  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote 
today  to  allow  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  accept  the  entire  Voting  Rights 
Act  as  amended  by  the  other  body.  The 
approval  of  the  resolution  before  us  will 
save  the  bill  from  going  to  a  conference 
committee  or  returning  to  the  Senate. 
The  approval  of  the  resolution  will  mean 
final  passage  of  this  vital  bill. 

For  several  reasons,  today's  vote  will 
be  one  of  the  most  crucial  and  decisive 
votes  of  this  Congress. 

First  of  all,  a  "yes"  vote  today  will 
mean  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
will  be  extended  for  5  more  years.  If  the 
resolution  before  the  House  falls,  the  bill 
could  be  returned  to  the  Senate  where  It 
could  face  a  nearly  endless  filibuster. 
Since  the  Voting  Rights  Act  expires  on 
June  30,  1970,  this  would  remove  the 
protection  of  this  law  from  millions  of 
Americans  In  the  up-comtng  elections. 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. Since  passage  of  the  act  In  1965, 
approximately  800,000  citizens  have  been 
registered  to  vote  In  five  Southern  States. 
Prior  to  this  act,  only  29  percent  of  black 
Americans  of  voting  age  in  these  States 
were  registered  to  vote;  52  percent  of 
them  are  registered  today.  However,  an 
extension  of  the  act  is  needed.  The  UJ3. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that 
resistance  continues  to  equal  suffrage. 
Passage  of  the  act  Is  needed  to  maintain 
the  gains  of  the  last  5  years  and  eliminate 
the  disparities  and  discriminations  which 
remain. 

Second,  acceptance  of  the  resolution 
before  us  will  provide  approval  of  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  extending  the  right  to 
vote  to  all  persons  18  years  old  or  older 
In  all  elections  after  January  1,  1971. 

The  amendment  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise to  our  yoimg  citizens  Is  vital  for 
many  reasons. 


Today,  through  great  advances  In  our 
educational  system,  the  young  citizens 
have  generally  acquired  an  education 
comparable  to  that  of  a  22-year-old  citi- 
zen 20  years  ago.  Education  has  become 
much  more  serious,  much  more  intense, 
and  of  significantly  greater  quality  and 
quantity. 

While  some  may  argue  that  18-year- 
old  citizens  lack  judgment  sufficient  to 
imdertake  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment, I  must  take  the  other  side.  It  seems 
to  me  that  judgment  Is  one  of  the  ac- 
crued benefits  of  education.  Nor  Is  It  nec- 
essary for  judgment  to  result  entirely 
from  harsh  and  cruel  experience.  One  of 
the  chief  alms  of  education  is  to  provide 
a  substitute  to  harsh  and  costly  experi- 
ence. 

It  is  also  argued  that  yoimger  citizens 
are  not  likely  to  be  wage-earners  or 
property  owners  and,  therefore,  should 
not  be  given  the  vote.  In  reply,  I  must 
point  out  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government  provide  for 
equality  In  voting  rights,  there  can  be 
no  discrimination  against  those  who  lack 
either  income  or  property. 

In  my  experience  In  the  22d  District 
of  Ohio,  I  have  visited  most  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools  and  the  middle  schools. 
The  intelligent  awareness  of  the  young 
students  was  one  of  my  most  gratifying 
experiences.  They  are  well  Informed,  In- 
quisitive, and  eager  to  participate.  This 
proposal  provides  that  opportunity. 

Presently,  except  in  four  States  which 
have  seen  the  wisdom  of  permitting  a 
lower  voting  age,  a  youth  leaves  high 
school  and  the  place  where  he  has  been 
trained  In  the  duties  and  rights  of  citi- 
zenship and  enters  the  armed  service, 
the  work  force,  or  a  school  or  university. 
In  every  sense  he  moves  into  the  main- 
stream of  the  Nation,  Into  the  economy, 
into  service  to  his  country.  Into  the  Intel- 
lectual centers  of  the  Nation — ^yet  he 
cannot  vote. 

For  3  years  the  young  citizen  does  not 
think  of  voting;  he  does  not  develop  the 
habit  of  voting;  he  has  been  told  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship  all  his  life,  yet  now 
he  is  denied  the  practice  of  citizenship. 

By  lowering  the  voting  age,  America's 
youth  will  be  able  to  move  directly  from 
the  high  school  setting  Into  the  practice 
and  habit  of  voting;  there  will  be  no  dis- 
ruption. Instead  the  youth  will  begin  the 
practice  of  voting  and — hopefully — 
maintain  It  throughout  life. 

Another  reason  for  lowering  the  voting 
age  Is  that  It  will  give  America's  youth, 
which  is  such  a  major  part  of  our  popula- 
tion, a  greater  representation,  a  greater 
voice  In  the  direction  of  the  country.  If 
we  believe  In  representative  government, 
we  must  give  greater  representation  to 
this  major  section  of  our  population.  For 
years,  the  average  age  of  the  American 
population  has  been  dropping.  The 
median  age  In  our  coimtry  is  now  ap- 
proximately 27.7  shears  and  dropping 
lower.  Young  people  of  America  are  in- 
deed the  great  majority.  They  deserve 
representation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  extension  of 
voting  rights  to  our  young  citizens  will 
serve  to  retain  them  In  our  society.  We 
need  their  talent,  their  Idealism,  their 
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hopes,  and  their  aspirations.  '  Tie  future 
of  our  Nation  depends  on  a  ui  lity  of  our 
people.  We  can  no  longer  countenance 
the  divisions  which  result  f  ron  t  race.  sex. 
or  age.  This  is  a  Nation  of  fi-ee  people. 
We  have  taken  giant  stride;;  to  bring 
about  equality  among  the  rac((s.  Women 
have  gained  throughout  the  years  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  goals  of  equal 
rights.  And  now  we  deal  with  the  rights 
of  our  younger  citizens.  We  invite  them 
to  full  citizenship;  we  invite  t^em  to  vote 
and  to  seek  office.  We  urge  tiiem  to  do 
their  thing  as  we  must  do  it—  it  the  bal- 
lot box  instead  of  the  street. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  meas- 
ure before  us  may  be  rhetorically 
brushed  aside  as  merely  amendments  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Yet,  I :  emind  our 
colleagues  that  this  is  not  the  bill  which 
passed  this  House  earlier  this  year.  This 
Is  a  brandnew  bill,  rewritten  i:i  tlie  other 
body,  which,  in  addition  to  im  iluding  the 
constitutional  question  of  granting  the 
right  to  vote  to  the  18-year- olds,  seeks 
extension  for  an  additional  5  years  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  not  nationwide, 
but  only  to  a  handful  of  Stal  es  situated 
in  the  southern  pmrt  of  the  Un  ited  Sutes. 
We  in  the  South  realize  it  is  easy  for 
people  outside  our  area  to  <ontinue  to 
use  us  as  scapegoats — to  inact  political 
punishment  against  our  peot  le  in  order 
to  bargain  for  bloc  votes  outside  the 
South. 

We,  of  the  often-persecute  1  and  colo- 
nized South  have — for  5  yea  :s — pointed 
out  the  inequities  of  the  onconstitu- 
tional.  highhanded  Federal  i  itervention 
into  the  rights  of  our  peojle  to  have 
some  voice  in  our  voting  lav  s — denying 
us  the  self-determination  jnjoyed  by 
other  States  but  which  was  c  enied  us  by 
the  Voting  Rights  Act— relucing  our 
States  to  the  condition  of  conquered 
provinces  and  our  citizens  t<  i  the  status 
of  less  than  100  percent  Anericans. 

As  the  plain  political  retri  bution.  and 
in  an  effort  to  load  the  voting  rolls  of 
certain  Southern  Sutes  with  large  num- 
bers of  pauntly  unqualified  individuals, 
who  would  react  like  pufpetsto  the 
machinations  of  the  left,  tl  is  so-called 
Voting  Rights  Act  was  passcc  . 

It  cleverly  utilized  a  biz.'irre  formula 
relating  the  votes  cast  in  th<  1964  presi- 
dential election  to  the  votii^g  registration 
in  the  jurisdiction,  to  someone  s  idea  of 
what  the  voting  registration  should  have 
been  at  the  time.  And  by  the  time  the 
mystical  formula  was  applied,  only  the 
States  which  had  cast  thitlr  electoral 
votes  for  Senator  Goldwateh  were  placed 
imder  Federal  supervision. 

Now  that  the  act  is  due  to  be  extended 
for  5  years,  it  has  been  su|gested  that 
the  formula  be  applied  to  thfe  1968  presi- 
dential election,  instead  of  tfce  1964  elec- 
tion, but  the  proponents  of  federal  over- 
sight disapprove,  pointing  ojit  that  most 
of  the  Southern  Stetes  curijently  penal- 
ized would  be  relieved  of  their  present 
Federal  supervision.  I 

This  then  is  the  request  o  House  Res- 
olution 914  to  continue  a  don  ble  standard 
of  laws  to  repress  fellow  Americans 
merely  because  they  live  in  the  South. 

Additionally,  the  amendipents  of  the 
other  body,  to  prevent  ex^nding  and 
applying  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  the 
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Voting  Rights  Act,  has  brought  before 
the  House  a  most  remarkable  measure — 
among  other  things,  a  right  to  vote  for 
18-year-olds  by  an  act  of  Congress  com- 
pletely bypassing  the  Constitution  and, 
yes.  our  oath  of  office. 

For  many  years  the  question  of  adjust- 
ment of  the  minimimi  age  for  exercising 
the  franchise  has  been  discussed  and 
debated.  These  debates  have,  until  now. 
taken  place  in  the  forum  reserved  by  the 
Constitution  for  such  decisions — the  leg- 
islatures or  conventions  of  the  several 
sovereign  States.  Now.  ignoring  the  Con- 
stitution, for  the  simple  and  obvious  rea- 
son that  tlif  procedures  prescribed  by 
that  basic  charter  cannot  be  operated  by 
a  minority,  we  have  the  new  order  of 
things  before  us  as  a  statute,  and  a  Fed- 
eral statute  at  that. 

The  determination  of  the  qualifications 
of  voters  is  a  matter  expressly  reserved 
to  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity. 
That  may.  as  some  have,  elect  to  grant 
the  franchise  to  different  age  groups 
within  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  local 
experience  and  the  local  political  philos- 
ophy. This  is  as  it  was  intended  to  be. 
and  there  has  been  no  valid  or  legal  rea- 
son shown  why  the  States  should  be  de- 
prived of  this  power. 

The  power  in  the  State  to  regulate 
voter  qualifications  is  correct  and  proper 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  correct 
and  proper  that  the  several  sovereign 
sutes  should  separately  denounce  what 
acts  are  deemed  by  their  people  to  be 
crimes  within  their  borders.  It  is  also 
a  part  of  the  same  political  philosophy 
of  a  federal  system  which  holds  that 
such  other  determinations  as  the  age 
at  which  individuals  are  held  to  be  crim- 
inally responsible  for  their  own  acts,  or 
liable  in  tort  for  their  own  wrongs,  or 
free  to  marry  or  to  Uke  other  impor- 
tant actions  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  is  properly  a  de- 
termination of  the  several  SUtes,  and 
can  be  beneficially  variable  among  them, 
relating  in  each  SUte  to  the  conditions 
which  exist  therein. 

So  it  is  with  such  tilings  as  the  age  at 
which  a  child  may  be  licensed  to  drive, 
or  to  liimt,  or  permitted  to  drink,  or  to 
handle  explosives,  or  to  drop  out  of 
school,  or  to  consent  to  many  acts  which 
may  be  detrimenUl  to  him.  In  all  of 
these  cases  we  have  found  it  wise  to 
leave  to  the  people  of  tlie  SUtes  the 
control  over  their  own  destinies. 

So  we  have  done  with  the  franchise, 
and  experience,  wisdom,  and  the  lessons 
of  history  prove  we  should  continue  to 
do.  Where  we  have  elected  to  Uke  na- 
tional action  regarding  the  franchise  we 
did  not  hesiUte  to  adopt  the  course  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution — a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  We  did  this  to  pro- 
vide that  all  citizens  might  vote,  and 
that  women  might  vote.  We  have  done  it, 
albeit  unwisely,  to  abolish  the  payment 
of  a  tax  to  the  State  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  If  we  now 
wish  to  make  lowering  of  the  voting  age 
national  policy,  we  should  again  follow 
the  Constitution— we  should  amend  it — 
not  abrogate  it.  Otherwise  our  action  is 
only  a  dangerous  ntilllty. 

A  ciursory  examination  of  some  of  the 
emotional  arguments  made  for  this  vio- 


lation of  the  Constitution  Indicates  at 
once  how  specious  and  dishonest  they 
are.  I  will  dispose  of  two  at  the  most 
common  quickly. 

OUB  18-TXA«-OU>8  ABE  OLD  ENOUGH  TO  FIGHT 

TIIKT'BX   OLD    ENODOH    TO    VOTE 

It  is  said  that  those  young  men  of  18 
who  are  old  enough  to  be  drafted— to 
fight  for,  to  risk  their  lives  for,  and  to 
die  for  their  country  should  be  allowed 
to  vote.  This  is  an  appealing  non 
sequitur. 

It  presupposes  that  the  qualifications 
for  both  military  service  and  voting  are 
the  same,  and  that  all  who  are  ellerible 
for  that  service  should  be  permitted  to 
vote.  It  logically  disenfranchises  all  of 
those  Americans  who  are  not  eligible  for 
miliUry  service — Including  all  of  the 
women  of  the  country.  It  would  result, 
carried  to  Its  own  logical  conclusion,  in 
an  electorate  consisting  exclusively  of 
honorably  discharged  veterans. 

I  doubt  that  any  SUte  legislature 
would  refuse  to  face  up  to  any  proposal 
that  it  amend  the  election  laws,  or  Con- 
stitution, to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to 
any  man  servlnpr  their  country  In  the 
Armed  Forces  or  honorably  discharged — 
regardless  of  their  age. 

Likewise,  most  sensible  observers  have 
noted  that  the  screaming  mob  espousing 
this  slogan  are  not  veterans  nor  fighting 
men  but  rather  draft  dodgers,  draft  card 
burners,  and  revolutionary  vandals  who 
have  no  intention  whatsoever  of  fight- 
ing—at least  not  for  the  United  SUtes. 

ICXDUN   ACS  PROPAGANDA 

It  is  said  that  the  median  age  of  Amer- 
icans is  only  27  years — the  mark  of  an 
ever  younger  population,  and  that  the 
decreasing  median  age  makes  it  neces- 
sary, as  a  purely  democratic  process,  to 
lower  the  minimum  age  for  voting.  This 
argument  is  neither  true  nor  relevant — 
another  word  which  is  often  heard  these 
days. 

First,  the  median  age  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  qualifications  of  the  elec- 
torate. It  Is  a  sUtistic,  and  as  any  sU- 
tistic  is  only  valuable  in  its  proper  setting. 

That  the  median  age  of  our  population 
is  27  years  only  means  that  there  are  as 
many  Americans  imder  that  age  as  there 
are  over  it.  So  what?  There  is  also  a 
median  height,  a  median  weight,  a  me- 
dian blood  pressure  or  red  blood  count, 
a  median  income,  and  a  median  almost 
anything  else  subject  to  measurement. 
Of  the  half  of  the  Americans  who  have 
not  yet  attained  the  age  of  27  years,  a 
significant  percenUge  have  not  attained 
the  age  of  18  years — or -15  years — or  10 
years — or  5  years — some  are  still  infants 
in  their  mothers  arms.  But  we  are  not 
yet  counseled  that  these  children  must 
vote — in  the  interests  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  fallacy  of  the  decreasing 
median  age,  the  most  recent  sUtistical 
abstract  of  the  United  SUtes  sets  the 
matter  to  rest,  once  and  for  all,  I  hope. 
Iiistead  of  being  a  decreasing  figure,  it 
is  an  increasing  one.  True,  since  1950  it 
dropped  from  an  aUtime  high  of  30.2 
years  to  its  present  level  of  27.7  years. 
But  from  the  time  of  ita  first  census 
significance  in  1820,  it  has  risen  from  16.7 
years.  Thus,  if  the  shifting  age  median 
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relates  to  the  franchise,  we  should  be  i.  John  Rarick.  do  solemnly  Bwear  that  I  were  accomplished  by  virtue  of  a  con- 
considering  raising  the  minimum  voting  ^'"  support  and  defend  the  constitution  of  stitutional  amendment,  and  therefore 
age  by  the  1 1  years  the  median  has  risen,  ^f «  ^"Tliom^HP^^w  T'"wfn  *^!^'  trul  ^^^^  »  method  sUnds  as  compeUing  prec- 
andesUblishingitattheageof32rather  ^Lmi  aSd  atSce  t^^e  LTe- t^?  I  teke  edent^  However,  I  would  suggest  that 
than  the  present  age.  thu  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental  had  Congress  done  by  legislation  what 
A  sUtistical  abstract  follows:  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  the  SUtes  did  by  amendment,  such  legis- 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  I  w'"  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  lation  would  Still  have  been  upheld  by 

States 1968  °^  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  legitimate  exer- 

Total  resident  populaUon  excluding  Armed  ^°  ^^'P  ""«  G™*  cise  of  Congress'  14th  amendment  pow- 

Forces  abroad  I  urge  that  the  previous  question  be  ^rs. 

Tear:                                             Median  age  voted  down                                                           ^"  order  to  relate  the  18-year-old  vote 

Conterminous  United  states:  •         all  classes  Mr  ROBISON  Mr  Speaker,  the  House— ta_the    congressional    legislative   power 

}Sn "■ ■ ■""        •  is  considering  what  may  prove  to  be  one  granted   by    the    14th   apiendment    an 

JSiS .  of  the  most  crucial  and  timely  pieces  of  analysis  must  be  made  of  the  role  that 

1820 :::::::::::'.::""V-"     le?  legislation  that  has  come  before  it  in  voting  plays  in  our  form  of  government. 

1830--.. 17.2  recent    years.   This   legislative   package  If  we  are  to  have  a  truly  represenUtive 

1840  — - ..-    17.8  conUins  not  only  the  Voting  Rights  Act  ^o™  ?^  government,  that  government 

1850  18.9  extension,  but  also  a  provision  extending  ^^^  be  responsive  to  the  wishes  and 

JBW  - -— - lit  the    franchise    in    all    elections-local,  views  of  all  qualified  voters    This  is  a 

J^  — - III  SUte,   and  National-to   those  citizens  matter  whch  transcends  State  borders, 

}^  — - -  - Ill  who  are  18  years  or  older.  While  I  would  '}.  ^  ^  "patter  which  defies  local  varia- 

iMo ::":::::::::::::::::::::::::  22:9  not  suggest  that  one  portion  was  any  v°"^„  ^^^\  *'  ""^  ^**'°"  f°r 

1010  -— 24. 1  more  or  less  imporUnt  than  the  other,  "smaller    due  to  advances  m  travel,  ed- 

1920  25.3  I  do  recognize  that  a  great  deal  of  con-  ucatlon,  and  communication,  the  fran- 

1930  - ..- 26.4  troversy  and  uncerUinty  has  been  raised  chise  becomes  a  national  concern  and  has 

J»«  29.  °  ^^^^^  jj^g  18-year-vote  legislation,  and  *  "^^^^"^l^^^*^.^^''^  ^'■%*;r /^T' 

r  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  III  therefore  ishan^^^^^^^  '^e''lleS!T.Z''^^rsiSc^S ^Zl 

'''^'^...... .-.- 30..  '^^hfrStSVo^tlforo^nl^represenU-  ^eS^^if^tr^r^L^e^gi^^^a^ti^ 

^r-:::::::::::::::::::::::::::.^l  SL^rT^Se^Ssr^^^eS:  -t  =  ^SK^?St 

^o^t   T-».,««™  -x,,^  M»f<X„'^  v.io4/>Jr„   „„„  numbers  in  both  groups  the  right  of  suf- 

>  Not  available.  ment.  Durmg  our  Nation  s  history,  var-  ^                             b       »- 

'Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  ious  groups  of  people  have  found  them-         7f„"  „„„„„»  ^^„i,  «»,  *v,ie  ^„Ui^*  »,uv, 

.  Estimate  as  of  July  1 .  selves  without  the  right  to  vote,  but  grad-         ?"« <^\""°*  ^^f^  °"»  !^,fo„i«   Jnl^h 

,,oii„  ..r^A  ofoo^iitr  o7»  v,o„«  ^..rLnHo.^  fv,«»  out  mentioning  the  divisiveness  which 

source:  Dept.  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Vf  "^  ^^  fteadUy  we  have  extended  the  ^^„^^^     threatens  to  tear  our  country 

Census:   Fifteenth  Census  Reports,  Popula-  franchise  to  most  portions  of  our  popu-                    '                nation    beUevlne  in  the 

tlon.  Vol.  n.  Sixteenth  Census  Reports.  Pop-  lation.  Today,  however,  there  is  a  large  XT^.,„  „;  ^f,.  r^,,o^,Uo«f  =^  itc  ohli 

ulatlon.  vol.  n.  Part  1,  and  Vol.  IV,  Part  l:  segment    of    our    population    which    is  ,';'*'',^''™nH  .^Jil"!^^^^^^ 

U.S.   census  0/   Population:    1950,   Vol.   n,  denied  access  to  the  votine  booth    This  ^^^  ^  respond  to  all  citizens,  constantly 

Part  l:  VS.  cJnsus  of  Population  i960.  Vol.  JJip  jf  nofdSiiwIti  S  rS^  by  sS  ^^^""'^  *^°^   *''^^   divergent  views   to 

1,  and   Current  Population  Reports,  Series  Kd^fatSjn  or  £  i^lth  but  rattier  by  "^°^^  ^^™"^^  ^^  ^^^^'^"  *"**  ^^^-  ^ 

P-25,  Noe.  367  and  385.  » L   i^i^  w  f «^fn  Rtrf!fc  ho „»  L^^^^  the  case  Of  those  under  21.  ttiere  is  not 

age.  All  but  four  SUtes  have  esUblished  4.„,i„  „,.,,i,  „_  „„.^^_*,,„i*,,    on-  ni<u>  4n 

THE  18-TEAB-oLDs  TODAY  ARE  MORE  iNTELLi-  |    gi  as  thc  Asce  at  wWch  onc  Can  first  ^^^^  ^""^^  ^  opportunity.  Our  plea  in 

CENT  AND  bctter  INFORMED  THAN  ANY  OTHER  »ff.  ^^  °!,:   „„ol  fh^^^^lo!,:,  ^f  fhfc-  'hls  regard  Is  vlewed  as  largely  empty 

GENERATION  ^ast  a  vote,  even  though  many  of  these  rhetoric,   or   as  esUblishment-oriented, 

,  .      j.^-                  it.  same  SUtes  grant  other  important  pnv-  „,  „,„^oi  ^t  on   oe  /^fFoF1r.cr  a  toIm  vinr>» 

No  one  makmg  this  argument  has  ever  .,               .  resoonsibilities  to  those  under  °^'  ""^^^^  °^  **"'  *^  offering  a  false  hope. 

bothered  to  produce  the  sUghtest  proof  !h|f  aee     '^^^P°"^^''"'"®^  ^  ^'^°^  ^^^^^        There  are  those  who  submit  that  Con- 

of  either  of  these  assertions.  since  voting  qualifications  were  seem-  ^J^^^^^TJ^^^^l^Z^I^^rTJ^r 

To  the  contrary,  records  m  our  public  .     ,    ,  ..  .    ^^  cpvprai  Stetp.!  t/i  riPt*^-  *  hich  cannot  be  expanded  no  matter  how 

schools,    the   Elective   Service   System,  Sfne  £SvMua5yXTe  halSeJTatrelt  ^°^rth^?,  *^,LfZn  3^^s  toTaVfhe 

and    our   Armed    Forces    show    a   con-  hpsitanrv  on   thP  nart   nf   rnmrrpL   tn  ^'"^^  ^^^  Constitution  seems  to  leave  the 

stant  decline  in  both  intelligence  and  S^e'^lTtiv^deSion^'aSrth^  stlus^hl^^W^^arof  Sten^ing  t^^^ 

aptitude  averages.  „ J!  ..  should  be  not«i  narpnthPti-  States,  the  only  way  of  extending  the 

The  common  experience  of  adults-  "^^^  T^^t  there  ^  at  leas?ii^^S2tiSn  franchise   is   through   a   constitutional 

especially    employers-is    that    todays  of tothe ^jti^irdSegaSn oTSis reftSn  amendment.  I  would  submit  that  this 

young  people  cannot  spell,  cannot  read,  ^f  J^  "*«  ^'^f  Se   Soititution  Tt^ks  ^^^^^'^  ^^^'  ^^°^^  °^  *^*  '"^^  ^^^""^ 

and  cannot  reason.  siouity,   smce   tne   constitution   speaks  j^  erroneously  interprets  the  action  we 

YeHSu  is^St  to  say  tiiat  many  of  Hl^,.^^"rtil^^t^;jS/°ii?L  ^"^^^^  are  considerhig. 

our  young  are  not  proficient  in  parrot-  ^^^^  i^^e  op^^thil  queSfon  o?  11        ^  good  deal  of  confusion  has  stemmed 

ting  loudly  the  emotional  slogan  pro-  Sy  orConCTe^  tSlicrdTrecUv  on  thi  ^'"^'^  *^°^^  °^  "'  ''^^  ^^°'^^^  ^^^  ^^^''" 

gramed    Into    them    by    the    left-wing  JSStfon  of  votm?o^??flcatiom  b^aSe  ^^"^^  P°^^''  °^  Congress  in  this  area, 

pseudo-hitellectuals      dominating      our  ^^  !»  pvfc,«^oT^f  ^il^  i a^^^  We  have  been  Ulking  about  desire,  pref- 

schools  and  the  mass  media.  °^^^  Sh  .hp  „I2Li  '?  tl^f  «^nH  ^^ence,  tlmelmess-that  sort  of  ttiing- 

The  emotional  aspects  of  the  argu-  „?'/'Z'J^!'J?.l*„'iT^°°  °^„^*^  but  we  have  not  been  addressing  our- 

ments  suggest  ttiat  some  want  the  18-  ^f'}l\''°f^'^'°^} J^ZI ^t^^^'  selves  to  ttie  underiying  and  necessary 

year-old  vote,  expecting  to  exploit  youth  S  '5 ."^JJ  Iffi^^^^^  r  "n?n?ft^n    a     cf^  Question:  Is  ttiere  something  about  re- 

asanottier  bloc  vote.  S!f  ^nf  th«i  TmL'nTpl/^.n^^^  stricting  suffrage  to  those  21   or  older 

The   ovei-whehning    majority   of    the  tion  5  of  that  amendment  provides.  which  is  unconstitutional?  I  believe  ttiat. 

American  people  have  at  the  polls  indi-  ^  ""*«  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  ^vhen  viewed  in  such  a  light,  the  answer 

cated  their  rejection  of  a  teenage  vote.  f^i/^K        legislation,  the  provisions  of  j^  ^ig^^ly  "yes."  The  equal  protection 

Should   this   body   adopt  the   Senate  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  prohib- 

amendments,  our  su:tion  will  notify  the  And  it  has  to  be  on  the  strength  and  its      discrimination     between     similar 

people  back  home  that  they  imderstand  the    authority    of    the     14th    amend-  groups  which  is  not  founded  in  reason; 

the  need  for  an  Intelligent,  responsible  ment  that  we  rest  the  main  thrust  of  our  and  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment 

electorate  far  more  than  their  represent-  efforts  to  remedy,  by  legislation,  what  gives  to  Congress  not  only  the  power  but 

atives.  some  of  us  view  as  a  denial  of  eqtial  pro-  also  the  duty  of  correcting  those  inequl- 

We  have  heard  frequent  suggestions  tection  of  the  laws  to  this  Nation's  young  ties, 

that  we  Ignore  sound  legal  arguments  people.                                                                   After  reading  the  available  materials 

that  the  teenage  vote  by  sUtute  is  un-  I  would  note  that  the  two  prior  exten-  and  giving  this  matter  long  and  serious 

constitutional.  I  am  reminded  of  my  oath  sions  of  the  franchise — giving  the  vote  thought,  I  believe  that  there  are  essen- 

of  office:  to  women  and  striking  down  poll  Uxes —  Ually  three  ways  that  Congress  has  the 
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power  to  declare  that  denyftig 
to  18-year-olds  is  an  Invldiois 
nation  and  to  take  correcU\^ 
action: 

First.   Through   a  broad 
reading  of  Katzcnbach  against 

Second.  By  determining 
action  in  denying  the  vote 
olds  does  not  advance  or 
valid  State  interest. 

Third.  By  determining 
there  some  valid  State  interest 
outweighed  by  other  compel  ng 
which  are  constitutionally  ipore 
tant. 

KATZENBACR    AGAINST    MASGAN 

n<t 


the  vote 

dlscrimi- 

legislative 

and   liberal 

Morgan. 

the  State 

to  18-year- 

arotect  any 


thJ  t 


ca  1 


of 


cai 


pu  rvicw 
dei  Isions. 


C  ingi 


ct 


Although  I  certainly  do 
be  a  constitutional  scholar, 
deistanding  that  Morgan 
such  a  way  as  to  vest  in 
ability  to  make  determinatic^s 
tain  State  acti\'lties  are 
impermissible  as  violative 
amendment.    Not    only 
make  determinations  as  to 
ties  which  fall  within  the 
is  ting    Supreme    Court 
Morgan    seems    to    give 
power  to  make  independent 
to  what  is  constitutionally 
thereby  carving  out  new  ai 
protection. 

Some  contend  that  such 
sionmaking  is,  and  must  b( 
sively  within,  the  province 
for  to  allow  Congress  access 
puts  it  in  competition  with 
Court  and  thereby  disturbs 
of    checks    and    balances, 
would  seem  to  me,  both  in 
understand  the  thrust  of 
such  a  role  on  the  part  of 
not  infringe  on  the  Court's 
as  long  as  Cons  r ess  makes 
ings  while  leaving  the  lega 
the  Court.   Thus,   it  would 
consistent  with  Morgan  for 
find  that,  as  a  factual  ma 
the  vote  to  an  18-year-old 
sible  as  being  an  irrational 
vidious  discrimination 

Congress  could  make  thh 
niaking  its  own  factual 
an  18-year-old  of  today  is 
ment ,   maturity,   character 
and  knowledge  to  a  21-y 
or  100  years  ago.  Having 
factual   determination, 
then  conclude  that,  by  fai 
18-year-olds  access  to  the 
ess,  the  States  were  violati^tg 
protection  clause  of  the 
ment. 

MO    STATS    INTKXZST    PRctrECTCD 

As  I  have  said  previous  y.  I  believe 
that  Morgan  is  just  the  "fn  sting  on  the 
cake,"  and  is  not  necessary  to  a  finding 
that  Congress  has  acted  within  its  pow- 
ers by  passing  legislation  i;ranting  the 
vote  to  18-year-olds.  Thus, 
Congress  carving  out  a  new  firea  of  equal 
protection  on  the  strength  pt  Morgan,  I 
beUeve  that  past  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  the  State  practices  in  question  are 
imconstitutional,  smd  therefore  subject 
to  corrective  legislative  action  by  Con- 
gress by  virtue  of  section  ^  of  the  14th 
amendment. 
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Those  Court  decisions  teach  us  that  all 
discrimination  is  not,  in  and  of  Itself, 
violative  of  the  14th  amendment.  If  there 
is  a  rational  relationship  between  the 
discrimination  and  some  valid  State  in- 
terest, then  that  discrimination  might 
not  be  unconstitutional.  Hence,  if  limit- 
ing suffrage  to  those  21  or  older  is  based 
on  a  valid  State  interest:  if  that  limita- 
tion actually  serves  to  further  that  State 
interest;  and  If  that  State  interest  is  not 
outweighed  by  some  more  important 
consideration,  then  such  a  discrimina- 
tion might  well  be  lawful. 

What  are  the  possible  State  interests 
to  be  protected  by  limiting  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  those  21  or  older? 

First,  is  the  Interest  of  having  an  elec- 
toi*ate  which  is  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
issues  to  cast  an  intelligent  vote.  Al- 
though this  would  appear  to  be  a  valid 
State  Interest,  denying  the  vote  to  18- 
year-olds  does  not  seem  to  further  that 
State  interest.  All  of  the  evidence  would 
suggest  that  present-day  18-year-olds 
are  as  intelligent  and  knowledgeable  as 
ever  before,  and  certainly  as  much  so  as 
the  21-year-old  of  50  or  100  years  ago. 

Second,  a  State  has  an  interest  In  hav- 
ing its  electorate  cast  a  mature  vote.  This 
Ukewise  is  a  valid  interest,  but  once 
again  that  interest  does  not  appear  to  be 
served  by  denying  18-year-olds  a  vote 
for  we  are  all  constantly  made  aware  of 
the  increasing  maturity  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  young  people,  of  their  abil- 
ity to  digest  sophisticated  ideas,  and  of 
their  ability  to  perform  tasks  requiring 
great  emotional  restraint. 

Third,  it  is  argued  that  a  State  has  a 
valid  Interest  in  Insulating  itself  from 
radical  political  thought — but  this  is 
not  a  legitimate  State  Interest.  It  is  im- 
perative to  distinguish  between  poor 
judgment  and  radical  political  opinion. 
The  danger  is  evident:  If  we  allow  States 
to  preclude  18-year-olds  from  voting  be- 
cause of  their  possible  political  opinions, 
the  next  step  is  to  deny  the  vote  to  others 
who  harbor  similar  opinions.  As  the  Su- 
preme Court  noted  in  Carrington  against 
Rash: 

Fencing  out  from  the  franchise  a  sector 
of  the  i>opulatlon  because  of  the  way  they 
may  vote  la  constitutionally  lmpermisslt>le. 

Additionally,  in  looking  at  State  In- 
terest, it  is  helpful  to  note  that  those 
States  which  have  already  granted  the 
vote  to  those  imder  21  have  experienced 
no  harmful  effects.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  no  valid  State  Interest  is  served  by 
denying  the  vote  to  18-year-olds  and 
therefore  the  conclusion  must  follow  that 
denying  suffrage  to  that  segment  of  our 
population  is  constitutionally  impermis- 
sible. 

ANT  STATK  INTEREST  IS  OTTTWEICHCD 

Were  we  to  assume  that  there  is  some 
valid  State  interest  which  is  actually 
served  by  limiting  the  vote  to  21 -year- 
olds,  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  Indi- 
cate that  such  an  Interest  may  not  be 
stifflcient  to  support  that  discrimination 
which  it  engenders.  If  the  State's  Inter- 
est Is  minor  compared  to  the  effect  or 
the  likely  effect  of  the  discrimination, 
then  the  discrimination  is  Invalid  as  a 
violation  of  equal  protection.  In  the  case 
of  limiting  the  vote  to  21-year-olds,  I 


would  argue  that  any  State  Interest  Is 
more  than  outweighed  by  the  necessity 
and  the  desirability  of  extending  the 
franchise. 

Those  factors  which,  on  balance,  out- 
weighed State  interests  in  this  area  beer 
mentioning,  and  I  do  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
adequately  prepare  the  record  and  the 
legislative  history  of  this  measure  so  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  passing  on  tiM.s 
legislation  can  observe  that  the  Congress 
has  affirmatively  found  certain  facts 
which,  in  its  judgment,  outweigh  any 
conceivable  State  interest  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Age  18  is  normally  the  age  at  which 
most  young  people  finish  high  school,  and 
having  thus  completed  the  basic  portion 
of  their  education  they  have  absorbed  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  our  Na- 
tion's history,  our  Government,  our  na- 
tional objectives,  and  om*  shortcomings. 
This  information  and  knowledge  about 
our  basic  political  structure  allows  them 
to  be  better  voters — better  in  many  cases 
than  their  parents  since  the  knowledge  is 
so  fresh  in  their  minds.  In  a  number  of 
States  age  18  signifies  the  age  at  which 
a  minor  comes  of  age  and  Is  liable  for  his 
debts  and  contracts;  and  by  so  allowing 
him  to  obligate  himself,  those  States  have 
found  him  to  be  both  mature  and  intelli- 
gent. Other  States  use  age  18  as  the  point 
in  time  when  an  individual  can  enter  into 
marriage  without  parental  consent.  Some 
States  use  18  as  that  age  at  which  a  per- 
son is  liable  for  crimliuil  prosecution  as 
an  adult  rather  than  as  a  Juvenile. 

The  Congress,  by  means  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act,  has  determined  that 
every  male  citizen  who  reaches  age  18 
must  register  for  the  draft  and  be  avail- 
able for  Induction.  Indeed,  our  recent 
actions  and  those  of  the  President  place 
more  of  the  burden  of  carrying  on  our 
wars  on  the  younger  men  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  certainly  logical  to  suggest  that 
those  who  are  subject  to  the  draft  should 
have  some  voice  in  their  Government. 

A  related  argtiment  is  that,  having 
once  been  drafted,  that  person  is  sub- 
ject to  the  warlike  whims  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. Long  ago  this  Nation  felt  that 
governmental  policy  which  affected  those 
who  had  no  voice  in  determining  that 
policy  was  a  serious  enough  matter  as  to 
support  a  revolt.  Certainly  military  ob- 
ligation without  representation  Is  on  a 
par  with  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. This  argument  takes  on  additional 
weight  when  one  looks  to  the  casualty 
figures  in  Vietnam,  and  finds  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  for  their  country  were  tmdcr 
21  and  not  able  to  voice  their  support  of 
or  opposition  to  that  war. 

These  arguments  are  often  dismissed 
as  emotional,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
we  should  not  confuse  emotion  with  con- 
cern. There  is  a  rational  basis  for  reduc- 
ing the  voting  age,  and  that  basis  far 
outweighs  any  possible  State  Interest  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  on  this  analysis  that 
Congress  has  made  a  factual  finding  that 
the  State  interests  to  limit  the  voting 
roles  do  not  rise  to  the  level  of  the  In- 
terests to  be  served  by  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age.  The  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  speak 
loudly  and  convincingly  that  lowering 
the  voting  age  Is  mtuidated. 
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I  would  add  one  additional  observation 
supporting  the  congressional  finding  of 
a  14th  amendment  violation.  Since  two 
States  peg  the  voting  age  at  18,  one  at 
19,  one  at  20.  and  the  rest  at  21,  it  would 
appear  that  these  State  practices  give 
rise  to  a  denial  of  equal  protection. 
Young  people  under  21  are  able  to  vote 
for  Senators  and  Representatives  in  four 
States,  while  their  coimterparts  in  the 
other  46  States  are  not  so  privileged. 
Thus,  the  inconsistencies  between  the 
States  give  rise  in  national  elections  to 
the  situation  that  some  people  imder  21 
are  represented  while  others  are  not. 
Such  a  situation,  on  a  national  scale,  aBbo 
appears  to  me  to  be  constitutionally  im- 
permissible. 

There  is  one  additional  point  that 
ought  to  be  clarified,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
legislative  history  of  the  18  vote  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate  Is  somewhat  tmclear. 
There  is  some  questlMi  as  to  when  Con- 
gress intends  this  legislation  to  go  into 
effect.  Section  305  provides: 

The  provisions  of  Title  in  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  any  primary  or  election  held 
on  or  after  January  1,  1971. 

This  section  was  specifically  added 
after  the  Senate  became  aware  that  a 
number  of  fall  elections  could  be  placed 
in  doubt  if  those  under  21  could  vote  in 
those  elections  while  the  Supreme  Court 
might  have  this  matter  imder  considera- 
tion. To  correct  that  imcertainty,  section 
305  was  added.  However,  it  Is  important 
to  note  that  section  305  only  refers  to  a 
"primary  or  election"  and  does  not  make 
reference  to  the  other  incidents  of  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  such  as  regis- 
tration or  entering  an  election  as  a  can- 
didate prior  to  January  1,  1971,  If  the 
election  takes  place  after  that  date.  This 
law  becomes  effective  upon  signing  by 
the  President,  but  certain  incidents  of 
the  law  are  delayed  imtil  1971. 

I  specifically  make  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  I  imderstand  that,  cur- 
rently, preparations  are  being  made  to 
test  this  legislation  when  and  if  Congress 
passes  it.  Since  we  wish  those  tests  to 
start  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  our  desire 
to  have  the  matter  become  justiciable 
for  the  Supreme  Court  as  of  the  date  of 
signing  by  the  President.  With  that  in 
(nind,  the  Congress  intends  the  legisla- 
tion to  go  into  effect  immediately,  but  to 
limit  its  effect  to  those  actual  elections 
which  occur  after  January  1,  1971,  so 
that  the  Court  test  will  cause  as  little 
uncertainty  in  the  elective  process  as 
possible. 

To  summarize.  I  would  like  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  what  Congress  is  at- 
tempting to  do  by  passing  this  legislation, 
and  equally  important,  what  we  are  not 
trying  to  do.  Most  proponents  of  the  en- 
tire Voting  Rights  Act.  as  amended  by 
the  Senate,  have  argued  either  that  18  is 
preferable  to  21  as  the  age  at  which  the 
voting  franchise  should  be  granted,  or 
they  have  argued  that  lowering  the  voting 
age  would  take  too  long  by  the  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  opponents  of  the 
legislation  have  urged  that  the  Constitu- 
tion vests  In  the  States  the  ability  to  de- 
termine voting  qualifications  and,  there- 
fore, the  State  legislatures  should, 
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through  a  constitutional  amendment, 
voice  their  preference. 

While  there  is  some  validity  in  all  of 
these  arguments,  I  believe  that  these 
analyses  put  the  horse  before  the  cart. 
As  I  read  the  Constitution  and  as  I  im- 
derstand the  upcoming  vote.  Congress  is 
not  substituting  its  preference  for  that 
of  the  States,  but  rather  we  are  exercis- 
ing our  judgment  under  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  deciding  if  limiting 
the  vote  to  21  denies  equal  protection. 

Although  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congress 
to  correct  the  infringement  on  equal  pro- 
tection by  appropriate  legislation,  and  al- 
though we  are  not  authorized  to  delegate 
that  responsibility  to  the  States,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  States  could,  by 
constitutional  amendment,  cure  these  in- 
fects. There  are,  however,  two  cogent 
reasons  for  turning  away  from  that 
alternative. 

First,  the  experience  in  some  States 
over  the  past  year  in  turning  down  pro- 
posals to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  serves 
warning  to  Congress  that  the  States  may 
be  unwilling  to  cure  this  denial  of  equal 
protection. 

Second,  even  if  the  States  would  pass 
such  a  curative  amendment,  the  soonest 
this  could  be  done — in  historical  perspec- 
tive— would  be  9  months  and  the  average 
passage  time  for  amendments  is  over  22 
months.  Our  responsibihties  under  the 
14th  amendment  do  not  allow  us  to  com- 
pel this  group  to  so  suffer  the  denial  of 
equal  protection. 

In  passing  this  legislation  then,  our 
vote  is  not  one  of  preference,  for  prefer- 
ence most  of  us  believe  is  a  question  left 
to  the  States.  Our  vote  does  not  reflect 
our  views  on  the  desirability  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  vis-a-vis  the 
statutory  approach — no  more  so  than 
our  view  of  equal  protection  dictates — 
because  they  are  not  alternatives  to  one 
another.  "Riey  are  separate  questions 
and  not  interchangeable.  Before  one  can 
advocate  a  constitutional  amendment, 
he  must  resolve  the  question  of  equal 
protection. 

It  is  then  this  question  of  equal  pro- 
tection to  which  the  House  is  addressing 
itself.  On  the  strength  of  the  factual  evi- 
dence available^  we  are  led  to  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  the  restric- 
tion of  the  vote  to  some  age  other  than 
18  serves  no  valid  State  interest  and  is 
therefore  violative  of  equal  protection. 
In  that  regard,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  pass  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation currently  before  the  House,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  which  includes  a  provision  to 
extend  the  vote  to  18-year-olds,  is  a 
momentous  measure.  After  careful  study 
of  the  many  difficult  issues  raised  by 
this  legislation,  I  have  concluded  that 
it  merits  support,  and  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

The  18-year-old  vote,  of  course,  has 
stimulated  much  attention  and  contro- 
versy, as  well  it  should.  In  my  judg- 
ment, young  people  between  18  and  21 
are,  on  the  whole,  quite  capable  of  as- 
suming the  re^x>nsibilities  of  enfran- 
chisement and  using  their  voting  power 
carefully   and  wisely.  Despite  the   be- 


havior of  a  small  minority  of  young  peo- 
ple who  seem  willing  to  resort  to  violence 
and  other  extra-legal  tactics  to  try  to 
achieve  their  political  ends,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  today's  young  people  are 
anxious  to  imrticipate  fully  in  the  po- 
litical system  and  to  seek  improvements 
through  legitimate  political  means. 

I  have  been  concerned,  however,  about 
the  question  of  the  most  appropriate 
means  of  extending  the  vote  to  18-year- 
olds  from  both  a  legal  and  practical 
point  of  view.  To  extend  the  vote  by  stat- 
ute, as  this  legislation  would  do,  raised 
the  pMsibility  of  throwing  future  elec- 
tions mto  ch{u>s.  I  am  now  convinced, 
however,  that  an  act  of  Congress  will 
help  resolve  uncertainties  about  the  va- 
lidity of  future  elections  rather  than 
create  or  intensify  them.  Harvard  law 
professor  and  constitutional  expert 
Paul  A.  Freund  has  summarized  this  con- 
clusion very  well  In  a  letter  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  as  fellows: 

without  a  statute,  there  Is  almost  sure  to 
be  litigation  on  the  model  of  the  poll  tax 
case,  attacking  the  21-year  requirement  as 
an  unreasonable  classification  In  present  con- 
ditions of  life  and  education.  Such  a  chal- 
lenge would  Indeed  create  an  embarrass- 
ment for  the  (Supreme)  Court.  It  Is  probable 
that,  without  a  statutory  alternative,  the 
Court  would  feel  obligated  to  reject  the  com- 
plaint, and  would  thocby  exacerbate  the 
feeUngs  of  a  great  many  young  people.  An 
Act  of  Congress  would  provide  the  Court 
with  a  strong  underpinning  for  a  judgment 
of  unreasonableness,  and  would  furnish  an 
appropriate  replacement.  .  .  .  There  remains 
the  tactical  question  of  expediting  the  meas- 
ure, BO  that  elections  will  not  be  clouded 
by  uncertainties.  This  could  be  done  by  a 
suit,  in  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  brought  by  a  state  against  the 
Attorney  General,  who  Is  given  enforcement 
powers  under  the  Act.  Or  a  suit  could  be 
brought  In  a  lower  federal  court  by  a  voter 
under  21  who  Is  denied  registration,  or  a 
voter  over  21  If  those  under  21  are  granted 
registration.  These  suits  would  warrant 
calling  a  three-judge  court,  with  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  trust  that,  should  this  legislation  be 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  enacted 
into  law,  as  I  hope  it  will,  these  tests 
of  the  law  will  be  made  promptly  and 
decisively  so  that  future  elections  are  in 
no  way  interfered  with. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of 
the  18-year-old  vote  must  not  lead  us 
to  ignore  the  other  important  provisions 
of  this  legislation.  In  particular,  this  leg- 
islation contains  a  nationwide  ban  on 
the  use  of  literacy  tests.  I  have  consist- 
ently opposed  literacy  tests  on  the 
grounds  that,  even  when  formulated  and 
administered  with  care  and  without  mal- 
ice, they  impose  unjustifiable  restraints 
on  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  vote  and 
to  particil>ate  in  the  political  process. 
When  this  nationwide  ban  came  before 
the  House  earUer  this  year,  it  was  part  of 
the  administration's  version  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  extension,  which  had  the 
general  effect  of  weakening  the  voting 
protections  established  by  the  1965  act. 
So  I  was  forced  to  vote  against  the  bill  as 
a  whole.  The  Senate  version  of  the  voting 
rights  extension  now  before  us  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  House  version  in 
its  general  voting  rights  provisions,  and 
I  am  therefore  pleased  to  be  able  now  to 
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vote  for  it,  with  its  strong  li  eracy  test 
ban  which  I  have  long  favored, 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vii  ginla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  ale  at  last 
today  to  cast  my  vote  for  a  loi  ig-overdue 
reform — extension  of  tlie  vo;ing  fran- 
chise to  yoimg  men  and  wom<n  18  years 
of  age  and  over.  Ever  since  I  began 
teaching  political  science  in  1!  139,  I  have 
advocated  this  reform  which  is  finally 
coming  to  pass  on  tliis  histori ;  day.  The 
strongest  argument  is  that  ( ur  educa- 
tional system  has  progressed  s  3  far  since 
the  ver>-  early  years  when  the  voting  age 
was  set  at  21,  that  now  younit  men  and 
women  at  18  are  better  prepared  than 
were  their  ancestors  at  age  21. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  *ho  would 
deny  the  extension  of  the  voi  e  to  those 
who  are  18  on  the  grounds  that  there 
is  far  too  much  turmoil,  rioting,  de- 
struction and  immaturity  among  young 
people  of  that  age.  This  is  t  le  kind  of 
generalization  which  is  very  fa  se  because 
there  are  vast  differences  in  t  he  level  of 
responsibility  of  both  young  |>eople  and 
those  who  are  older.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  yoimg  people  are  l$w  abiding, 
alert,  clear-thinking  and  full*  responsi- 
ble to  exercise  all  the  aspects  of  citizen- 
ship. To  deny  them  these  rights  is  merely 
to  frustrate  them,  turn  than  toward 
using  the  streets  rather  than!  the  ballot 
boxes  for  the  expression  of  their  opinions, 
and  perhaps  polarizing  them  ioward  the 
right  or  left  extremist  groups.  | 

In  the  past  12  years,  I  havi  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  thousands  of 
high-school-age  students  wh$m  I  have 
brought  to  the  Nation's  Capital  under  my 
"week  in  Washington "  program.  These 
students,  seniors  in  high  schoofc  through- 
out West  Virginia,  have  eacti  spent  a 
week  at  a  time  working  in  my  office,  ob- 
serving the  Congress  and  its  <  ommittees 
in  session,  interviewing  officials,  analyz- 
ing legislation,  and  perforaing  other 
duties  to  acquaint  them  witti  govern- 
mental processes.  The  average  age  of 
these  students  is  16  or  17,  md  I  am 
impressed  by  their  grasp  o  national 
issues  and  their  implications. 

My  neighboring  State  of  Kentucky, 
which  has  had  the  18-year-old  vote 
along  with  Georgia  for  many  years,  has 
discovered  that  this  has  stimulated  a 
greater  degree  of  interest  among  young 
men  and  women  who  might  otherwise 
turn  toward  other  interests,  social  and 
otherwise,  when  they  could  not  vote  at 
18.  Also,  I  am  impressed  by  th;  fact  that 
as  the  progress  of  medical  sciei  ce  enables 
all  people  to  live  longer,  the  a  rerage  age 
of  the  electorate  is  growing.  Vo  balance 
the  danger  of  developing  a  klid  of  ger- 
ontocracy, we  ought  to  average  out  the 
age  of  the  electorate  by  enabling  those 
between  18  and  21  to  vote. 

I  would  like  to  pause  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate who  has  been  one  of  the  peerless 
leaders  in  the  fight  to  enact  tl^  18-year- 
old  vote,  the  Senator  from  Irkliana,  the 
Honorable  Birch  Bath.  TodEiy,  I  was 
proud  to  note  Senator  Bath's  i  iresence  in 
the  House  of  Representatives 'when  this 
body  crowned  his  efforts  with  the  glory 
of  voting  on  this  measure  in  the  House. 
Certainly  the  Nation  is  proud  of   the 


indefatigable  efforts  of  Senator  Bavh, 
without  which  the  18-year-old  vote  never 
would  have  succeeded. 

We  now  hope  and  trust  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  will  sign  this 
measure  which  has  been  so  long  in 
comirig.  The  results  will,  I  am  confident, 
provide  healthy  benefits  for  the  Nation, 
for  the  young  people,  and  for  the  entire 
electorate  as  well  as  the  general  welfare 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  RANDALX,.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre- 
vious question  on  House  Resolution  914 
should  be  voted  down  and  H.R.  4249.  the 
voting  rights  bill  should  be  sent  to  con- 
ference. 

There  are  multiple  reasons  why  this 
course  should  be  taken.  The  House  Rules 
Committee  summarily  rejected  the  re- 
quests of  countless  witnesses  to  grant 
an  open  rule.  Today  we  are  forced  to 
consider  two  matters  joined  together 
which  should  be  considered  separately. 
This  unnecessary,  uncalled  for  and  inde- 
fensible procedure,  as  one  editorial  writer 
has  put  it.  is  endangering  the  one,  mean- 
ing the  civil  rights  voting  portion  and 
blurring  consideration  of  the  other, 
meaning  the  18-year-old  vote. 

I  supported  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  have  supported  its  extension.  More- 
over, I  have  clearly  pronounced  my  posi- 
tion before  assemblies  in  the  high  schools 
of  our  district  as  being  in  favor  of  sub- 
mitting the  Issue  of  18-year-old  voting  to 
a  State  referendum.  I  have  offered  to 
assist  in  the  circulation  of  petitions  for 
such  a  referendum.  If  I  were  a  member  of 
our  State  legislature  I  would  vote  to 
ratify  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  voters  of  our 
State.  I  firmly  believe  every  registered 
voter  should  have  the  privilege  to  express 
his  preference  on  such  an  important 
matter  as  the  18-year-old  vote. 

My  complaint  Is  that  our  procedure  to- 
day is  imconstitutional.  Elven  if  it  should 
later  be  declared  constitutional  it  is  in 
my  opinion  an  imwise  preemption  upon 
the  domain  of  our  States.  Because  I  am 
so  deeply  concerned  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  action  I  will  not  be  able 
to  support  House  Resolution  914. 

My  opposition  to  this  resolution  is  not 
based  alone  on  my  conviction  that  what 
we  are  doing  Is  unconstitutional.  I  am 
Just  as  strongly  opposed  because  of  the 
procedure  we  are  forced  to  follow  today. 
House  Resolution  914  is  not  only  a  gag 
rule,  it  is  a  double  gag  riile.  The  rule 
forecloses  all  opportunity  to  construc- 
tively amend  the  Senate  version  and 
then  it  does  even  worse  when  it  limits 
the  time  of  debate  to  1  hotu*.  This  figiu'es 
about  8  seconds  per  Member  assuming 
it  is  possible  for  each  Member  to  be  rec- 
ognized. Such  a  way  to  conduct  the 
coimtry's  legislative  business.  Remember 
it  was  xmder  rules  like  this  the  House 
was  forced  to  swallow  the  Senate-passed 
open  housing  bill  and  the  Senate-written 
surtax  bill. 

It  is  rules  like  House  Resolution  914 
which  disbars  House  Members  from  ef- 
fectively participating  in  the  legislative 
process.  Rules  of  this  kind  make  the 
U.S.  Congress  a  unicameral  national 
legislature.  The  rule  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 914  makes  voting  rights  a  hostage 


for  the  proposition  of  18-year-old  vot- 
ing and  makes  the  18-year-old  right  to 
vote  a  hostage  to  the  civil  rights  exten- 
sion. 

What  we  are  doing  today  impresses 
me  as  being  parallel  to  what  happened 
during  World  War  II  when  certain  foods 
were  rationed  and  merchants  adopted 
me  shoddy  practice  of  what  is  called 
tie-in  sales.  Merchants  used  this  proce- 
dure to  dispose  of  some  of  their  undesir- 
able goods  by  requiring  purchasers  to 
take  such  items  as  canned  carrots  or 
okra  in  order  to  get  a  can  of  green  beans. 
The  Rules  Committee  is  today  forcing 
House  Members  who  may  wish  to  sup- 
port one  or  the  other  in  the  proposition 
contained  in  the  Senate-passed  bill  to 
take  both  provisions  together  when  they 
may  be  much  opposed  to  one  or  the  other. 
This  is  a  true  tie-in  sale. 

It  should  be  recalled  the  vote  In  the 
Rules  Committee  was  nine  to  six.  Let  us 
remember  then  this  rule  superimposes  the 
wills  of  the  nine  Rules  Committee  mem- 
bers who  voted  It  out  over  both  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  all  other  House 
Members  and  I  might  add  because  of  the 
constitutional  situation  it  seeks  to  im- 
pose the  will  of  these  same  nine  men  over 
the  wills  of  all  the  members  of  the  legis- 
latures of  our  50  sovereign  States. 

At  the  expense  of  repetition,  I  empha- 
size once  again  that  we  are  today  follow- 
ing a  most  Indefensible  procedure.  No 
House  committee  has  held  hearings  on 
the  subject  matter  of  this  resolution.  No 
Senate  committee  has  held  any  such 
hearings.  At  the  time  we  expanded  the 
right  of  franchise  to  include  women  there 
was  not  only  protracted  hearings  but  the 
right  was  extended  by  the  19th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  not  by  a  simple 
act  of  the  Congress. 

Not  only  is  our  procedure  wrong  today 
but  it  is  a  tragedy  that  we  must  be  so 
restricted  by  limitation  of  time.  If  we 
adopt  this  rule  the  House  agrees  that  it  is 
the  second-class  body  of  the  Congress.  I 
cannot  understand  why  so  many  seem  so 
intent  to  eliminate  ourselves  as  a  legis- 
lative body. 

I  intend  to  refuse  to  foUow  the  course 
of  political  expediency.  Eighteen -year- 
old  voting  may  be  popular.  We  are  not 
talking  about  popularity  but  about  con- 
stitutionality. The  18-year-old  voting 
section  is  clearly  and  unequivocally  un- 
constitutional. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  passage  of  the  Senate- 
amended  Voting  Rights  Act,  H.R.  4249, 
the  House  has  once  again  moved  pro- 
gressively forward  in  its  effort  to  secure 
for  all  of  our  citizens  their  basic  right 
to  vote.  This  extension  of  the  1965  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  was  accomplished  with 
careful  expedience  in  order  to  preserve 
a  law  which  has  done  more  for  black 
voting  registration  than  any  other  law 
in  existence. 

Beyond  this  extension,  H.R.  4249  pro- 
vides for  a  nationwide  ban  on  literacy 
tests  and  a  nationally  uniform  residence 
requirement  for  voting  in  presidential 
elections.  Both  of  these  provisions  are 
desperately  needed  to  provide  fair  and 
equal  opportunity  to  all  voters  and  po- 
tential voters  of  this  Nation.  A  third 
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and  most  essential  provision  extends  the 
right  to  vote  to  18-,  19-,  and  20-year- 
old  citizens.  The  controversy  surroimd- 
ing  this  provision  is  imwarranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
argue  that  those  who  can  fight  for  their 
coxmtry  have  the  right  to  vote  In  its  elec- 
tions. But  there  are  far  more  Important 
points  to  be  made.  Maturity  Is  difficult 
to  measvu-e.  If  it  can  be  measured,  then 
let  information,  intelligence,  and  tmder- 
standing  dictate  the  guidelines  of  ma- 
turity. Today's  18-year-olds  are  more 
aware,  better  educated,  and  better  In- 
formed than  those  of  yesteryear.  These 
elements  contribute  to  a  greater  under- 
standing. Violent  protests  are  certainly 
no  measure  of  maturity  or  Immaturity; 
they  are  more  aptly  frustrations,  frus- 
trations which  even  those  over  the  age 
of  21  are  liable  to  have  at  one  time  or 
another.  Furthermore,  many  18-year- 
olds  are  married  and  also  pay  taxes.  If 
they  are  disenfranchised,  this  can  con- 
stitute the  governmental  sin  of  taxation 
without  representation. 

If  this  democratic  system  is  going  to 
extend  the  right  to  vote  to  all  of  its  qual- 
ified citizens,  then  I  go  on  record  as  say- 
ing that  our  18-.  19-,  and  20-year-olds 
today  are  as  qualified  to  vote.  If  not  bet- 
ter qualified  to  vote,  than  those  older 
citizens  who  are  recognized  today  as 
qualified  voters.  Also,  if  we  are  to  gain 
the  all-important  confidence  of  those 
citizens  18  years  and  older,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge by  our  legislative  confidence 
their  abUity,  and  their  right,  to  vote.  I 
compliment  all  of  my  coUeagues  in  the 
House  who  have  contributed  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  appear  imappreciative -«f  the 
constitutional  questions  raised  by  this 
bill.  But  I  suggest  that,  since  the  18- 
year-old  vote  would  not  go  into  effect 
for  half  a  year,  this  issue  can  and  will 
be  resolved  in  the  courts.  The  real  Issue 
before  us  is  whether  or  not  we  want  our 
young  people  to  vote. 
I  do. 

There  are  those  who  say  young  people's 
minds  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
enable  them  to  vote  intelligently.  But 
the  people  who  design  Intelligence  tests 
have  generally  found  that  intelligence 
Increases  until  about  the  age  of  16.  re- 
mains constant  until  about  age  29,  and 
from  there  slowly  declines.  So  it  appears 
that  our  18-  to  21-year-olds  have  better 
neural  circuits  than  do  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

There  are  those  who  say  young  people 
lack  the  Information  they  need  to  vote. 
But  somehow  I  doubt  we  will  ever  see 
college  students  ripping  down  a  Red 
Cross  flag  in  the  belief  it  was  a  Vietcong 
flag,  as  our  middle-aged  hard-hat  friends 
did  in  New  York  the  other  day. 

There  are  those  who  say  young  peo- 
ple lack  experience  and  maturity.  In  a 
sense,  this  is  true.  A  20 -year- old  has  not 
witnessed  as  much  history  as  has  a  40- 
or  60-year-old.  But  I  stiggest  this  may 
be  as  much  of  an  asset  as  it  is  a  handicap. 
All  too  often,  older  people  do  not  learn 
from  the  past:  Instead,  they  become  fix- 
ated by  it.  How  many  times  have  we 
heard  our  diplomats  vainly  try  to  force 
Uie  nationalistic  struggles  of  Southeast 


Asia  into  the  pattern  of  the  Mimich  dis- 
aster they  witnessed  In  their  formative 
years?  For  how  long  have  we  watched 
our  generals  trying  to  fight  the  Vietnam 
war  as  if  It  were  the  World  War  n  of 
their  formative  years? 

We  need  voters  with  experience.  But 
we  also  need  voters  who  are  not  bound 
to  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

There  are  those  who  say  young  people 
should  not  vote  because  they  do  not  hold 
jobs  or  pay  taxes.  But  even  If  this  argu- 
ment were  factually  sound,  which  It  Is 
not.  I  think  we  would  have  to  reject  It. 
Young  people  have  more  taxpaylng  years 
to  look  forward  to  than  we  do.  And  in 
every  other  sense,  they  have  a  bigger 
stake  in  the  country  than  we  do.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  live  with  It  a  heck 
of  a  lot  longer  than  will  the  pe<«)le  now 
running  It. 

But  these  are  debating  points.  Here 
is  what  the  question  comes  down  to :  Are 
18-  to  21-year-oldfi  capable  of  voting 
responsibly,  or  are  they  not? 

For  my  part,  the  answer  Is  unequivo- 
cally affirmative.  I  have  found  them  to 
be  more  Idealistic,  more  concerned,  and 
better  informed  than  their  elders,  and  I 
believe  they  also  surpass  any  other  gen- 
eration of  young  people  in  our  history  in 
these  respects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  coimtry  is  mired  in 
an  aimless  and  misconceived  war  In 
Southeast  Asia.  We  are  caught  up  In  a 
sterile  and  dangeroiis  arms  race.  We 
have  poverty,  hunger,  neglected  health 
and  education  programs,  and  we  are 
ridden  with  racial  tension.  We  tend  to 
look  at  these  things  and  say  we  know 
they  are  bad,  but  they  were  a  long  time 
developing  and  we  cannot  expect  to  get 
rid  of  them  overnight.  But  the  young 
people  could  not  care  less  how  long  it 
took  us  to  create  a  problem;  they  want 
to  know  exactly  why  it  cannot  be  solved 
overnight.  And  many  times  we  find  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  done,  otiier 
than  our  own  complacency.  And  not 
being  able  to  come  up  with  a  reason  why 
It  cannot  be  done,  sometimes  we  go  eJie&d. 
and  do  it. 

So  I  say  we  need  these  yoxmg  people 
as  active  participants  in  our  political  sys- 
tem. I  say  let  tis  give  them  the  vote,  and 
both  they  and  the  country  will  be  the 
better  for  It. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  re- 
grettable that  political  expediency  has 
so  frequently  of  late  been  given  priority 
over  the  preservation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

On  seven  occasions  diulng  the  past  14 
years,  I  have  raised  my  hand  in  this 
Chamber  to  take  an  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution.  I  intend  to  do  so  today  in 
fulfilling  my  obligation  to  that  oath 
when  we  reach  a  final  vote  on  H.R.  4249. 
I  do  not  believe  that  In  deep  conviction 
I  can  vote  for  a  bill  which  to  me  fia- 
grantly  violates  the  Constitution.  I  do  not 
believe  this  Congress  has  the  right  to 
abridge  the  historical  and  traditional 
right  of  the  several  States  to  establish 
voter  qualifications  except  as  they  vio- 
late other  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
If  this  Congress  were  not  as  anxious  to 
yield  to  political  pressures  stonmlng  from 
troublesome  problems  of  our  day.  we 
could  deal  with  the  matter  of  lowering 


the  voting  age  as  It  properly  st^d  be 
done — through  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  permitting  the  States  to  ratify 
or  reject  the  proposition.  This  was  the 
procedure  properly  followed  when  the 
women  of  this  country  were  enfran- 
chised by  the  19th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  in  1920. 

The  fact  that  the  authors  of  the  bill 
provided  for  a  delayed  effective  date  be- 
cause of  the  probability  of  its  being  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  points  to  the  good  Judgment  of 
following  the  constitutional  course.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Supreme  Court  will  be 
obliged  to  nUe  this  bill  imconstitutional, 
and  this  will  merely  delay  the  considera- 
tion of  the  issue  under  the  proper  iwo- 
cedure. 

There  are  other  serious  ramifications 
to  this  legislation  which  cause  me  to  re- 
gret the  hsisty,  imwlse.  and  politically 
expedient  course  of  sictlon  which  it  ap- 
pears this  House  Is  about  to  take  today. 
Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  In  setting  the 
voting  age  for  the  States  is  clearly  a 
conflict  with  the  Constitution.  The  Con- 
stitution provides  that  each  State  set  its 
voting  qualifications.  I  believe  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  in  setting  the  age  limit 
for  voting,  is  a  further  usurpation  of 
power  of  the  States  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  my  own  hMne  State  of  Florida,  this 
very  issue  will  be  considered  on  the  bal- 
lot In  November.  This  is  as  It  should  be. 
The  States  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
sider their  own  qualifications  without 
Interference  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Voting  Rights  Act,  which  extends 
the  vote  to  18-year-olds,  likewise  ex- 
tends for  5  years  the  provision  whereby 
the  Attorney  General  will  continue  to 
oversee  election  procedures  In  the  South. 
In  effect,  we  are  continuing  to  make  five 
Southern  States  the  whipping  boys  of 
the  Nation.  Under  the  provisions  qT  this 
act,  they  are  unable  to  change  any  elec- 
tion laws  without  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Forty-five  States  can 
make  smy  changes  their  elected  officials 
wish  to  consider.  The  Attorney  General 
sends  supervisors  into  these  States,  j!ist 
as  in  reconstruction  days,  to  watch  elec- 
tion procedures.  We  have  the  same  ex- 
pression of  attitude  by  many  in  the  Con- 
gress as  during  that  era — presupposing 
some  wrongdoing  on  these  States'  part. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  many  in 
the  Congress  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  are  under  the  Im- 
pression that  by  Congress  acting  to 
give  the  18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote, 
they  are  voting  for  harmony  and  peace 
within  the  Nation.  But  It  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  anytime  in  this  Na- 
tion that  Congress  usurps  the  power  of 
the  States,  we  are  buying  a  dime's  worth 
of  peace  at  a  dollar's  cost  In  liberty.  For, 
as  we  further  erode  the  States,  we  fur- 
ther despoil  the  liberties  granted  to  us 
under  the  Constitution  and  ultimately 
we  destroy  the  very  system  of  checks  and 
balances  which  we  adopted  to  protect 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  further  assault 
our  foundation  of  freedom  for  expedi- 
ency's sake.  Let  us  leave  tliis  responsi- 
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bility  with  the  States'  elected  oCBcials, 
where  it  rightfully  belongs. 

Mr.    MATSXJNAGA.    Mr.    fepeaker, 
yield    5    minutes    to    the    dl;  tinguished 
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Speaker   of  the  House,   the 


from  Massachusetts  iMr  McCormack). 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  that  has  been  before  tl-is  body  In 
many  years. 

It  involves,  in  the  question  that  is  be- 
fore us  today,  two  very  important 
matters: 

One.  the  extension  of  the  v<  ting  rights 
act. 

Now  we  are  all  practical  legislators. 
We  know  that  if  this  bill  gees  to  con- 
ference, its  extension  is  seiiously  en- 
dangered. 

Second,  it  involves  the  viiting  right 
at  18  years  of  age. 

The  gentleman  from  Califdrnla  made 
a  very  pertinent  observation  during  his 
remarks.  I  think  it  is  an  observation 
which  strongly  supports  con<  urrence  in 
the  Senate  amendments — when  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith) 
said  that  we  are  not  the  Sup  -erne  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  that 
means  on  the  constitutions!  question 
that  will  finally  be  resolved  i>y  the  Su- 
preme Court.  How  true  that  is 

I.  therefore,  suggest  to  anyone,  if  I 
might  make  the  suggestior — I  would 
suggest  to  anyone  who  believes  in  voting 
at  the  age  of  18  and  19  and  20,  and  who 
favors  the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act — to  be  sure  that  it  will  not  be  de- 
feated and  prevented  from  be  ng  enacted 
into  law  this  year. 

I  would  suggest  that  my  colleagues 
who  favor  such  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  determine  the  co:  istitutional 
question  in  favor  of  its  constitutionality, 
because  the  matter  will  have  to  be  passed 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Furthermore,  as  to  the  constitutional 
method,  it  would  take  at  lesist  10  to  20 
years,  in  my  opinion,  before  any  amend- 
ment would  get  through  this  body  and 
be  adopted  by  the  necessary  number  of 
States  to  provide  for  voting  at  the  age 
of  18  and  19  and  20.  I 

On  that  constitutional  caiestion  we 
have  such  eminent  scholars  as  Dr.  Paul 
Preund  of  Harvard  and  Archibald  Cox. 
former  Solicitor  General  of  'the  United 
States,  that  the  Congress  possesses  ample 
constitutional  authority  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  by  statute.  ] 

We  also  have  a  strong  indication  in 
Supreme  Court  decisions  sucli  as  in  Kat- 
zenbach  against  Morgan,  by  7-to-2  ma- 
jority indicating  that  this  question 
comes  within  the  power  and  purview  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

To  me  the  question  Is  whether  or  not 
Americans  18  years  of  age.  and  19  years 
of  age,  and  20  years  of  age  t^e  qualified 
from  an  educational  angle  tol  assume  the 
fullness  of  citizenship.  ! 

At  birth  they  are  citizens.  Every  child 
bom  in  this  country  is  a  citizen.  Tht 
question  is  the  assumption  pf  the  full- 
ness of  citizenship.  It  seemsl  to  me  that 
the  educational  institutiotis  of  our 
country  today  qualify  Americans  who  are 
18,  19,  and  20  years  of  age  toj  assume  the 
fullness  of  citizenship. 


gentleman 


On  that  point  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  four  States  of  the  Union  already 
provide  the  privilege  of  voting  for  those 
under  21  years  of  age.  One  of  the  lead- 
ers, one  that  has  been  a  leader,  is  the 
great  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Speaker  for  yielding  to  me.  I  congratu- 
late the  Speaker  on  the  very  fine  state- 
ment he  has  made  and  I  concur  in  what 
he  has  said.  What  the  young  people  of 
this  country  want  is  to  be  a  part  of  our 
democracy.  They  want  in.  They  want  to 
be  responsible  citizens.  In  my  judgment, 
there  Is  no  more  important  vote  that  we 
can  cast  in  this  session  than  this  vote. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  also  wish  to 
point  out  in  respect  to  the  educational 
abilities  of  Americans  18,  19,  and  20 
years  of  age  that  we  are  talking  about 
citizens.  We  are  not  conferring  citizen- 
ship because  they  are  citizens  once  they 
are  bom.  The  question  is  the  assumption 
of  the  fullness  of  citizenship,  to  wit,  the 
vote. 

For  example,  in  1920,  jusVSO  years  ago, 
only  17  percent  of  Americans  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21  wereiiigh  school 
graduates.  Only  18  percent  of  them  went 
on  to  college. 

Today,  by  contrast,  79  percent  of 
Americans  in  this  age  group  are  high 
school  graduates  and  47  percent  go  on 
to  college. 

On  the  question  of  ability  and  assum- 
ing the  fullness  of  citizenship,  clearly 
the  evidence  is  uncontradicted  and  over- 
whelming, and  on  that  ground  we  shoud 
not  have  any  hesitancy  in  making  our 
decision. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  the  bipartisan 
support  for  the  resolution  today.  That 
is  as  it  should  be.  I  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues. I  realize  that  there  are  some 
honest  differences  on  the  constitutional 
question.  But  on  that  question  I  urge 
that  any  doubts  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
constitutionality,  because  the  Supreme 
Court  is  going  to  pass  upon  the  question. 
In  the  closing  seconds  of  the  time  al- 
lotted to  me — and  I  shall  not  be  back 
here  next  year — might  I  make  a  personal 
observation.  Nothing  would  make  John 
McCoRMACK  happier  than  to  see  this  res- 
olution adopted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  outset,  let  me  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  I  favor  the  right  of  a  person  who  is 
18  years  old  to  vote  in  local.  State,  and 
Federal  elections.  In  1966,  the  State  of 
Michigan  had  a  statewide  referendum 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
should  amend  our  constitution  to  per- 
mit 18-year-olds  to  vote.  I  campaigned 
for  the  right  of  18-year-olds  to  vote.  I 
voted  for  that  amendment  to  our  con- 
stitution. Regrettably,  it  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  3  to  2  throughout  the  State. 

If  the  amendment  is  again  proposed — 
and  I  undersand  that  it  might  be  in 
Michigan  in  1970 — I  will  do  the  same 


thing.  I  will  campaign  for  it.  I  will  vote 
for  it. 

I  am  also  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
to  authorize  the  action  that  is  proposed 
here  by  a  statutory  provision.  A  consti- 
tutional amendment  can  be  and  should 
be  approved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Judiciary  and  then  the  Congress  as  a 
whole. 

But  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
constitutionality  of  a  statute  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which 
would  authorize  18-year-olds  to  vote  in 
municipal.  State,  and  Federal  elections. 

Comments  have  been  made  here  this 
afternoon  that  two  very  distinguished 
members  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
faculty  have  said  that  the  proposal  is 
constitutional.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  number  of  letters  from  emi- 
nent, recognized  constitutional  lawyers 
in  a  number  of  outstanding  law  schools 
throughout  the  United  States.  These  are 
opinions  requested  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  even  though  in  most  cases 
they  were  for  the  18-year-old  vote,  said 
that  in  their  opinion  a  statutory  ap- 
proach is  unconstitutional.  I  agree  with 
such  eminent  constitutional  lawyers  as 
Philip  B.  Kurland  and  Gerhard  Casper 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  William  B. 
Lockhart  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Law  School,  t»aul  G.  Kauper,  University 
of  Michigan  Law  School,  Gerald  Gun- 
ther,  professor  of  law.  Stanford  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  Alexander  M.  Bickel. 
Charles  L.  Black,  Jr.,  Robert  H.  Bork, 
John  Hart  Ely,  Louis  H.  Pollack,  Eugene 
V.  Rostow  of  the  faculty  of  Yale  Law 
School,  Louis  Henkin,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  and  Charles  Alan 
Wright,  professor  of  law.  University  of 
Texas. 

I,  therefore,  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  vote  no  on  the  previous  question.  In 
the  light  of  these  opifiions  written  to  the 
Piesident  of  the  United  States,  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  raise  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  President 
could  in  good  conscience  sign  this  pro- 
posal if  and  when  it  comes  to  his  desk. 

But  let  me  say  there  are  other  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  why,  in  my  opin- 
ion, we  should  vote  no  on  the  previous 
question.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  point 
this  out.  that  if  this  resolution  is  ap- 
proved, and  the  bill  is  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
date  that  it  becomes  law — if  it  does — 
imtil  there  is  a  decision  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  every  State,  every  munici- 
pal and  every  school  board  bond  issue 
vote,  every  millage  vote  cast  will  be  in 
jeopardy — every  one. 

There  will  be  a  delay  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  make  a  decision.  In 
South  Carolina  v.  Katzeribach,  383  U.S. 
301,  the  delay  between  the  initiation  of 
the  law  suit  and  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision was  4  months.  In  Katzeribach  v. 
Morgan,  384  U.S.  641,  the  delay  was  10 
months.  This  would  create  serious  prob- 
lems. 

I  contacted  a  most  eminent  bond  law- 
yer in  the  State  of  Michigan,  an  attorney 
who  passes  judgment  in  many  instances 
on  whether  or  not  a  municipality,  a  State 
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or  school  board  bond  issue  is  valid.  I 
tisked  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  eminent 
bond  attorney,  whether  he,  in  his  capac- 
ity, would  validate  those  bonds  and  ap- 
prove their  sale.  This  is  what  he  wrote, 
dated  Jime  15: 
Dickinson,  Wright,  McKkan  &  Cudlip, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  June  15, 1970. 
Representative  Gerald  R.  Pohd, 
U.S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka*  Concrxssman  Foro:  You  have  asked 
for  our  comments,  as  bond  attorneys  In  the 
State  of  Michigan,  as  to  the  possible  effect 
on  mlUage  and  bond  elections  in  govern- 
mental unite  and  school  districts  in  this 
state  of  a  granting  of  the  voting  right  ' }  18 
year  olds  by  an  Act  of  Congress  which  is 
likely  to  be  Immediately  attacked  in  court 
as  being  unconstitutional  and  invalid. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  bonds  cannot  be  is- 
sued nor  taxes  levied  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  of  an  election  in  which  the  vote  of 
persons  under  21  years  of  age  has  influenced 
the  outcome  of  the  election,  until  such  time 
as  attacks  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  liave  been  resolved  in  favor 
of  such  Act  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  order  to  determine  the  influence  of  the 
voters  under  21  years  of  age  on  the  outcome 
of  elections,  we  will  require  separate  ballots 
to  be  Issued  or  separate  machines  to  be  used 
and  the  votes  to  be  separately  tabulated 
on  all  bond  and  millage  propositions.  We 
will  be  able  to  approve  only  those  proposi- 
tions which  are  carried  by  the  required  ma- 
jority of  all  persons  voting  including  both 
those  voters  over  21  years  of  age  and  those 
under  and  also  which  are  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  voters  over  21  years  of  age. 

We  appreciate  that  the  separation  proce- 
dures are  complicated  and  expensive  and 
will  probably  slow  the  vote  in  heavily  at- 
tended elections,  but  we  see  no  alternative 
until  the  constitutional  question  is  resolved. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  R.  M6on. 

Gentlemen,  we  put  a  great  burden  on 
ourselves  if  we,  by  the  action  today,  put 
In  jec^ardy  $6  billion  of  State,  municipal, 
and  school  board  bond  issue  election. 
There  are  usually  three  to  four  thousand 
such  elections  taken  every  year,  and  they 
Involve  approximately  $6  billion  worth  of 
water  pollution  projects,  school  build- 
ings, and  other  programs  and  projects. 

I  say  we  should  vote  against  the  pre- 
vious question  smd  we  should  take  the 
course  of  action  recommended  by  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Vote  no  on 
the  previous  question. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point.  This 
proposition  is  coming  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  imder  the  most  indefensible  com- 
bination of  legislation  and  parliamentary 
procedure  I  have  ever  seen.  We  are.  In 
effect,  asked  to  make  a  historic  decision, 
and  there  have  been  no  hearings  held 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  In 
the  House  on  this  proposition  that  Con- 
gress can,  by  a  Federal  legislative  act, 
give  the  right  to  vote  to  18-year-olds  In 
local  and  State  elections.  Not  one  hear- 
ing has  been  held  on  this  issue  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  In  the  House. 
Not  one  hearing  has  been  held  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary — not 
one  on  this  constitutional  Issue.  And  we 
are  asked,  in  less  than  an  hour,  to  vote 
on  this  proposition.  It  is  the  most  inde- 
fensible procedure  I  have  ever  seen. 

Let  me  say  this  also.  Very  seldom,  Mr. 
Speaker,  do  I  quote,  to  back  up  my  argu- 


ments, a  magazine  called  the  New  Re- 
public, but  in  the  June  20  issue  of  the 
New  Republic,  there  is  an  editorial,  and 
here  is  what  this  editorial  says: 
Keep  It  Briep 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  quite  likely 
the  single  most  effective  civil  rights  measure 
ever  enacted  by  Congress,  expires  in  August, 
and  it  must  be  extended.  Despite  some  in- 
itial equivocation  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, the  Senate  voted  to  extend  it,  and  the 
Administration  ended  by  supporting  It.  But 
the  Senate  attached  a  rider  to  the  Act, 
to  enfranchise  l8-year-old8  in  both  state  and 
federal  elections.  This  sort  of  Joinder  of  two 
separate  policies  is  bad  legislative  practice, 
endangering  the  one  and  blurring  considera- 
tion of  the  other.  But  worse  was  to  come 

In  the  House,  where  a  Voting  Rights  Bill 
was  passed  before  the  18-year  vote  was  given 
a  piggy-back  on  it,  liberals  on  the  Rules 
Committee,  with  the  support  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  succeeded  in  sending  the 
Senate  package  to  the  floor  luider  a  rule 
requiring  the  House  to  vote  the  whole  thing 
up  or  down.  No  amendments  will  be  permit- 
ted. Anyone  who  supports  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  but  not  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  18-year-olds  by  simple  federal  stat- 
ute has  to  swallow  the  rider  if  he  feels 
strongly  enough  about  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
or  sacrifice  the  Act  if  he  really  can't  stand 
the  rider.  And  he  will  have  to  make  up  bis 
mind  in  the  course  of  a  debcU«  limited  to 
one  hour:  half  to  each  side,  which  means  a 
quarter  to  the  side  opposed  to  the  rider. 

Now  there  was  a  hearing  and  some  debate 
on  the  rider  in  the  Senate.  There  has  been 
no  hearing,  and  no  previous  debate  in  the 
House,  not  five  minutes.  Yet  there  is  clearly 
something  of  consequence  to  debate: 
whether  ttiis  extension  of  the  franchise  by 
legislative  order  is  desirable,  whether  it  Is 
constitutional  and  would  be  so  held,  and 
whether,  there  being  at  the  very  least  doubt 
about  unconstitutionality.  Congress  would 
be  acting  responsibly  in  throwing  the  biuden 
of  a  difficult  decision  on  the  Court,  rather 
than  going  the  route  of  a  Constitutional 
Amendment.  Yet  where  are  the  usual  guard- 
ians of  legislative  process,  of  full  and  free 
debate?  They  are  silent.  They  are  fighting  fixe 
with  fire,  they  tell  themselves,  for  to  send 
the  VoUng  Rights  Act  back  to  the  Senate  by 
separating  the  rider  from  it  would  be  to  give 
another  set  of  arbitrary  hlerarchs,  the  South- 
erners, a  chance  to  filibuster  it  to  death. 

But  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  not  filibus- 
tered the  first  time  through  the  Senate,  when 
the  Administration  was  not  so  firmly  com- 
mitted to  it.  Was  there  enough  to  be  gained 
in  this  sorry  exercise  to  offset  the  discredit 
that  the  usual  advocates  of  process,  of  con- 
stitutionalism and  of  democratic  reform 
have  brought  on  themselves?  Who  will  be- 
lieve that  these  are  really  the  things  they 
care  about,  next  time  they  say  so? 

I  say  that  the  resolution  should  be  de- 
feated and  the  previous  question  voted 
down. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  9  n:ilnutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  (Mr.  Colher)  . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
2  or  3  months  ago,  I  came  out  publicly 
for  the  Senate  amendment,  providing  for 
the  18-year-old  vote,  subject  to  a  con- 
stitutional court  test.  Every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Oregon  delegation  came  out 
for  the  19-year-old  vote  which  was  on 
the  Oregon  ballot  in  the  Oregon  primary 
less  than  1  month  ago.  I  believe  It  Is  ac- 
curate to  say  that  almost  every  political 
leader  In  Oregon  actively  campaigned  for 
the  19-year-old  vote.  In  spite  of  this,  it 
went  down  to  a  better  than  2  to  1  defeat. 


I  suggest  that,  as  a  R^resentative, 
I  certainly  must  argue  and  vote  for  those 
beliefs  which  I  hold  with  the  best  pos- 
sible information  I  have  available  to  me 
at  the  time.  But  it  seems  to  me  this  in- 
cludes the  obligation  to  rf>present  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
my  State  and  their  wishes  when  I  clearly 
knew  them,  even  though  they  differ  from 
mine. 

Of  course,  no  Representative  of  the  peo- 
ple can  sacrifice  his  or  her  conscience  on 
any  vote.  Regarding  this  issue,  there  is 
no  question  of  conscience.  Therefore, 
even  though  my  judgment  was  that  the 
18-year-old  vote  was  worthy  of  endorse- 
ment with  constitutional  review,  the  ma- 
jority of  my  constituents  have  clearly 
judged  otherwise,  and  I  both  respect  and 
yield  to  their  judgment.  The  mandate  has 
been  clearly  given  by  a  better  than  2  to  1 
vote  In  Oregon.  I  Intend  to  honor  the 
results  of  that  democratic  election. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  contribution  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  who  always  con- 
tributes substantiiOly  to  the  question 
under  debate.  But  I  regret  that  I  am  not 
going  to  be  able  to  yield  to  imy  other 
Member  because  of  the  limitation  on 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great  tragedies 
of  what  we  are  going  through  here  today 
is  that  very  limitation  on  time. 

Here  we  are,  going  to  consider  a  new 
version  of  a  civil  rights  voting  rights  bill. 
Here  we  are,  going  to  invade  new  territory 
and  attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  statute,  all  with- 
in an  hour. 

How  many  Members  among  you  will 
have  or  have  had  an  opportunity  to  voice 
approval  or  disapproval  of  this  measure? 
It  is  a  tragic  situation.  The  beloved 
Speaker  just  said  it  was  one  of  the  most 
historic  and  important  bills  to  come  be- 
fore this  House  in  yeacg^and  yet  my  be- 
loved Speaker  would  rusnThis  important 
piece  of  legislation  through  this  House 
with  less  than  an  hour  of  debate. 

Many,  many  times  have  I  risen  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  expressed  my 
exasperation  at  this  body  becoming  a 
second-class  legislative  body,  permitting 
the  other  body  to  write  the  legislation. 
Here  we  are  again  doing  exactly  that 
same  thing  and  following  that  same 
course. 

What  you  are  really  doing  here — those 
of  you  who  profess  great  love  for  this 
body,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  do,  including 
the  Speaker  himself,  and  I  know  that  he 
does — is  making  of  this  body  a  imi- 
cameral  legislative  body.  We  might  just 
as  well  quit  and  ask  the  other  body  what 
they  think  we  ought  to  do  over  here;  and 
permit  them  to  vmte  the  legislation  in 
the  first  place. 

Now  again  I  am  pressed  for  time,  al- 
though I  admit  I  have  the  lion's  share 
of  it  because  I  was  in  position  to  get  it. 

But  what  are  we  doing  here?  We  are 
considering  this  matter  imder  restraints 
where  we  do  not  have  time  to  debate  this 
civil  rights  bill,  this  new  version  that  the 
Senate  wrote.  I  do  not  even  have  the 
time  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
House-passed  version  and  the  one  passed 
by  the  Senate.  You  would  think  it  would 
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be  the  duty  of  the  learned  cha  Lrman  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  try  to  p  x»tect  the 
House's  position  in  this  matter  and  send 
it  to  conference.  We  do  not  have  time 
to  discuss  that.  I  am  going  tq  dismiss  it 
with  this  one  remark.  It  mattes  no  dif- 
ference what  you  do  here  today,  whether 
you  send  this  bill  to  confereace  in  the 
orderly  way  or  whether  you  iidopt  it  as 
is,  unless  the  President  vetoes  this  you 
are  going  to  have  a  civil  right$  bill  voted, 
with  all  of  the  hollering  about  filibusters 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.      ;^ 

Let  me  say  to  my  learned  f  riend  from 
New  York  and  others  that  the  day  of  the 
civil  rights  filibuster  In  the  other  body 
has  pa&sed.  So  we  get  down  U  >  one  ques- 
tion, aside  from  following  the  orderly 
procedures  which  I  think  the  leadership 
of  this  House  on  both  sides  c  ught  to  be 
for,  of  sending  this  bill  to  coni  erence  and 
trying  to  iron  out  these  matters  there. 
We  have  only  one  question  le]  t,  and  that 
Is  the  question  of  voting  rig:  its  for  18- 
year-olds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlewdman  from 
Oregon  referred  to  what  hei  State  has 
done.  Fourteen  States  have  passed  on 
thlslnatter  and  denied  It,  anl  only  four 
have  adopted  it. 

So,  maybe.  It  is  not  as"  popular  as  some 
of  you  think  it  is  becaxise  of  aSl  the  cam- 
pus disturbances.  But  I  am  noi  discussing 
the  merits  of  this  bill.  I  am  discussing 
the  Constitution  of  the  Ur^ted  States 
and  the  orderly  process  of  legislating. 

Oh,  I  know  that  we  have  gotten  briefs 
here  from  learned  Harvard  professors. 
However,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
would  rather  have  the  opiilon  of  the 
very  learned  constitutional  lawyers  on 
this  floor,  to  wit.  the  genU?man  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Cellej>,  both  of 
whom  have  pubUcly  stated  toat  it  is  un- 
constitutional. But,  expediency  enters 
into  this  matter.  And  this  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ckllei;>,  still  ad 
mitting  that  the  18-year  an^endment  is 
unconstitutional  resorts  to 

Permit  me  to  quote  from 
tution  of  the  United  States. 

First,  article  I,  section  2   )f  that  im- 
mortal document  provides- 

Tho  House  of  Representatl' 'es  shall  be 
composed  ol  Members  chosen  every  secontT 
year  by  the  People  of  the  »  veral  States 
axid  the  electors  in  each  Statf  shall  have 
the  Qualifications  requisite 
of  the  most  numerous  Branch 
Legislature. 


expediency, 
the  Consti- 


for    Electors 
of  the  State 


electors  as  used 


Of  course,  the  word 
here  is  synonymous  with  vdters. 

Can  anyone  deny,  from  a  readipg  of 
this  provision,  that  the  power  to  name 
the  qualifications  of  voters  \s  delegated 
to  the  States? 

And  now  I  quote  section  2  of  the  XIV 
amendment  as  follows: 

Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  Scates  accoi  ling  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  Sii  te,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  cho  ce  of  electors 
for  President  or  Vice  President  sf  the  United 
States.  Representatives  In  Coni  [ress.  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  officers  ct  a  State,  or 
the  members  of  the  Leglslatu  re  thereof,  is 
denied    to    any    male    InhabU^nts    of    such 


State,  being  tventy-one  years  of  age,  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  In  rebel- 
lion, or  other  crimes,  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion therein  shall  be  reduced  In  the  propor- 
tion which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citi- 
zens ticenty-one  years  of  age  In  such  State. 

It  will  be  noted,  and  I  wish  to  empha- 
size, in  this  amendment  the  phrase  21 
years  of  age  Is  used  twice.  And,  I  should 
also  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  this  amendment 
is  the  one  relied  upon  by  the  proponents 
of  the  voting  rights  bill  to  give  voting 
rights  to  the  slaves  who  had  Just  been 
liberated. 

Again,  after  the  Constitution  had  been 
amended  providing  for  the  election  of 
UJS.  Senators  by  the  XVU  amendment 
and  not  by  statute,  this  amendment 
repeats  section  2  of  article  I,  providing 
for  the  qualifications  for  voters  In  the 
election  of  Senators  to  be  the  same  as 
those  provided  for  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
To  wit:  The  electors — voters — in  such 
States  shall  have  the  qualifications  req- 
uisite for  the  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  XVU:  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Sen- 
ators from  each  State,  elected  by  the  people 
thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  Senator  shall 
have  one  vote.  The  electors  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifi.cationa  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislatures. 

Moreover,  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment number  X  provides: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Insure 
that  the  Constitution  is  followed  and 
obeyed  by  the  Members  of  Congress, 
article  VI  of  the  Constitution  provides: 

Article  VI:  The  Senators  and  Representa- 
tivec  before  mentioned,  and  the  Members  of 
the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  Officers,  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be 
bound  by  Oath  or  Afllrmatlon,  to  support 
this  Constitution.  .   . 

Form  of  oath:  "I,  A  B.  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I 
will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same;  that  I  take  this  obllgailon  freely,  with- 
out any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of 
evasion,  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which 
I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help  me  God." 

Certainly,  even  the  ordinary  layman 
cannot  escape,  after  the  most  casual 
perusal  of  these  amendments,  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  Constitution  is  crystally 
clear  that  the  qualifications  of  voters 
carmot  be  provided  by  the  enactment  of 
a  statutory  provision.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  way  to  change  the  Constitution  legally, 
which  the  Constitution  provides,  and  I 
quote  the  pertinent  part  of  article  V  of 
the  Constitution : 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
AppUcation  of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Convention 


for  proposing  Amendments,  which  In  either 
Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Pur- 
poses, as  Part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratifled  by  the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  Conventions  In 
three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
Mode  of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress;  .  .  . 

Assuredly,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  pro- 
vision to  change  the  voting  qualifications 
making  18-year-olds  eligible  to  vote  by 
statute  is  adopted,  then  can  It  not  with 
equal  logic  and  construction  be  said  that 
we  can  change  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision requiring  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  a  natural  born 
citizen  and  35  years  or  more  of  age? 
Once  we  embark  upon  this  method  of 
amending  the  Constitution  by  statute 
there  is  no  limit  beyond  which  the  re- 
formers cannot  go.  We  might  just  as 
well  discard  the  Constitution  entirely. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  10  seconds  left. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  Just 
get  a  long  count  on  that  10  seconds, 
because  I  wanted  to  conclude  this  state- 
ment with  this  remark? 

There  Is  no  man  in  this  House  who  has 
a  higher  regard  for  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
than  I.  I  paid  my  respects  to  you  the 
other  day  when  we  honored  you  In  this 
Chamber.  I  hate  to  see  you  leave  here. 
But  I  cannot  bring  myself,  as  much  as  I 
would  like  to  pay  further  tribute  to  you, 
to  violate  my  conscience  in  order  to  give 
you  a  farewell  sendoff.  This  is  an  im- 
portant matter  transcending  personal 
affection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer)  has 
expired.  All  time  has  expired. 

CSNZRAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  matter  now  pending  before  the  House 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection, 

PAaUAMENTABY    INQUtST 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct  that  an  "aye"  vote  on  House 
Resolution  914  is  a  vote  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  4249,  the 
Voting  Rights  Extension  Act,  so  that  the 
bill  may  then  be  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature  before  the  existing  act 
expires  on  August  6  of  this  year? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  that  while 
that  is  not  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  accurate. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  "no"'  vote  on  the  previous  question 
does  give  an  opportunity  for  one  of  those 
who  led  the  fight  against  the  resolution 
to  amend  the  resolution  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
In  response  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  if 
the  previous  question  is  voted  down,  the 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  The 
Chair's  response  is  the  same  response  as 
given  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

PARLIAMENTARY   INQUIRY 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  this 
resolution  is  voted  down  then,  further, 
it  will  mean  we  will  follow  the  orderly 
procedure  and  let  this  matter  go  to  con- 
ference and  reconcile  the  differences? 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  If  the  resolution  is  voted  down  the 
matter  will  lie  on  the  Speaker's  desk  un- 
til the  House  determines  whit  it  wants 
to  do  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  thank  the  Speaker.  ^ 

The  SPEAKEK.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas    224.    nays    183,    answered 

"piesent"  2,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  1751 

TEAS— 224 


Phllbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

PodeU 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnski 

Qule 

Ralisback 

Rees 

Held,  NY. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asptnall 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels,  N.J, 
delaOansa 
Delaney 
Diggs 
Dingen 
Dooohut 


Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Faacell 

Feighan 

Pindley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Eraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 


Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowenstein 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen ' 
McFaU 
Madden 
Mailllard 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcber 
MeskiU 
Mikva 

MiUer.  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Molloban 
Monagan 
IfoorbeMl 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nix 
Obey 
OHara 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cattery 
Camp 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
ColUns 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Esbleman 
Fisher 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germam 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Taylor 

NATS— 183 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Gettys 

Goldwater 

Goodimg 

Green,  Greg. 

Griffin 

Gross  , 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Harsh* 
Harvey 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Hull 

Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Icbord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latu 
Lennxm 
Long,  La. 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McClure 
McKneaUy 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matblas 
May 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mmshall 
Mlze 


Thompson,  N  J. 

Tieman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerim 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Waldle 

Watts 

Welcker 

Wbalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Wldnall 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


MizeU 

Montgomery 

Morton 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Passman 

Patman 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

PurceU 

Qulllen 

RandaU 

Rarick 

Retd,  ni. 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Teague,  CaUf. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Ullman 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whlttea 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wyatt 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Zlon 


Mr.  Nedzi  for,  wtlh  Mr.  Hicks  against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  against. 

Mr.  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  Bting  against. 

Mr.  Oaydos  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Schwengel  for,  with  B4r.  Erlenborn 
against. 

Mr.  Cowger  for,  with  Mr.  Grander  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neal 
of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Pollock  for,  with  Mr.  Pelly  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Schneebell  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  changed  his  vote  form 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Nedzi)  .  If  he  had  been  present,  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  hve 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Kir  WAN).  If  he  had  been  present,  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  by  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  recorded  above. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  272,  nays  132,  not  voting  25, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  176]  ' 

TEAS— 272 

Corman  Hastings 

Coughlm  Hathaway 

Daddario  Hawkins 

Daniels,  N.J.  Hays 

de  la  Garza  Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Delaney  Heckler,  Mass. 

Diggs  ^  Helstoski 

Dlngell  *^  Hicks 

Donohue  Hogan 

Dulski  Hollfleld 

Duncan  Horton 

Dwyer  Hosmer 

Eckhardt  Howard 

Edmondson  Hungate 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT' — 2 

Hays  Hicks 

NOT  VOnNO— 20 

Bush  Gaydos  Pelly 

Clark  Hubert  PoUock 

Cowger  Kmg  Roudebudi 

Cramer  Klrwan  Schneebell 

Dawson  McMillan  Schwengel 

Dent  Nedzi  Wilson. 

Erlenborn  O'Neal.  Ga.  Chartea  H. 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  followlnar 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
BeaU,  Md. 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUing 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Corbett 


Edwards,  Calif.  Jacobs 
Edwards,  La.       Johnson,  CalU. 


Ellberg 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WlUiamD. 
Fraser 

Freimghuysen 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Oubeer 
Gude 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hanaan,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 


Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Langen 

Latu 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowenstein 

LuJan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneaUy 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
MaUllard 
Mathlas 
Matstmags 
May 
Mewls 
Melcber 
UeakUl 
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MlkTM 

Miller,  OkUC 

MUler.  Oblo 

Mlnl&h 

Mink 

MlnstiAU 

Mollohan 

MODSgkB 

Uoorbe«d 

Morizau 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 

M06S 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murptar.  N.Y. 
Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

N;x 

Obey 

OHara 

O'Kcmakl 

Olsen 

O'N'eill.  Mass. 

Ottlneer 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Pettis 

Fbllbln 

Pt  cUe 

Pike 

Plrale 

Podell 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Alexander 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Aab  brook 

Baring 

Belcher 

Berry 

Belts 

Bevlll 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Broymu.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Byrnes,  WU. 

Caffery 

Camp 

Casey 

Chapped 

Clawsofi,  Del 

Collier     , 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dena«y 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Device 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Eshleman 


Bush 

Carey 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Conyers 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Dawson 


Steed 

Stelg*  r. 
Stoke  I 
Strattoa 


Price,  ni. 

Pryop.  Ar*. 

Puclnakl 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Bees 

Reid.  ni. 

Reld.  NT. 

RelXel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkow'skl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

SchneebeU 

Shipley 

Stsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

NAYS— 132 

Fisher 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
GrlfBn 
Gross 
Grover 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Henderson 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jannan 
Jchnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Term. 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
McClure 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mayne 
Michel 
M'lls 
Mlze 
MlzeU 
Montgomery 
Nichols 

NOT  VOnNO— 25 


Stubl  lefleld 
Stud  By 

SulU' 

Symington 
Taft 
Taylct- 

Teagi  le.  CalU. 
Teagi  e,  Tex, 
Thon  pson,  N.J. 
Tlem  in 


rey 


Tun 

Udall 

Van  I  leerlin 

Vand  !r  Jagt 

Vanll 

Vigor  to 

Walde 

Watt.  1 

Weld  :er 

Whalsn 

Whtti 

Whit  ihurst 

WldnUl 

WUac  a.  Bob 

Woll! 

Wrlg  it 

Wydl  sr 

Yat« 

Yatr«ii 

Your  g 

Zabi(ckl 

Zion 

Zwa(  b 


Pass  aan 
Patn  an 
Poag> 
Poff 
Pnc«, 


Pure  01 
Quli:  en 
Ran<  »11 


Ran 
Rlv 


I  k 


Dent 

Eilenbom 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

H*bert 

King 

Klrwan 

Lukens 

McMillan 


agreed 


So  the  resolution  waa 
The  Clerk  announced   the 


pairs: 
On  this  Tote: 
Mr.  Scbw«n<el  ror,  wltb  Mr.  Hubert  agajnrt 
Mr.  Cowfar  (or,  with  Mr.  McMillan  aCBlnat. 
Mr.  Onj^om  for,  with  Mr.  King  &galn«t. 
Mr.  NedBl  for.  with  Mr.  Cramer  agmlnst. 
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wis. 


Tex. 


e  s 
RolHits 
Rutl 

Sani  man 
Satti  rfleld 
Sayli  ir 
Schs  deberg 
Scheie 
Scot 
Sebellus 
Shrl  rer 
Slke; 
Skul  litz 
Smll  h,  Calif. 
Smlih,  NT. 
St  ell  er.  Ariz. 


Step  Sens 
Talc  3tt 
Then  apaon 
Tho;  nacax, 

UllE 

Wastonner 
War  ipler 
Wat  tins 
Wat  ion 


Oa. 

Wis. 


Whi  Hey 

WhI  tten 
Wlgrtns 
Will  ams 
Win  a 

Won 
Wvatt 
Wyle 
Wyi  lan 


Ned  a 

ON  lal,  O*. 
Pellr 
PoU>ck 
Rot]  lebush 
Sch  irengcl 
Will  on, 
C  larles  H. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Btish. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Kfr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mrs.  Chlaholm. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  .was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Adair 

Ashley 

Baring 

Bell,  Calif. 

Bray 

Brock 

Bush 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Clay 

Cohelan 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Dawson 

Dent 

Erlenborn 

Evliis,  Tenn. 


to. 
folloibins 


POSTAL      REORGANIZATION       AND 

SALARY     ADJUSTMENT     ACT     OP 

1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  17070)  to  improve 
and  modernize  the  postal  service,  to  re- 
organize the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTIX    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  biU  H.R.  17070, 
with  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  the  first  section  ending  on  page 
156,  line  14,  of  the  c<»nmittee  substitute 
amendment. 

AMDtPMKNT    OnxaXD    BT    MR.    WMGHT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wright:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  1.  The  compensation  for  each  per- 
son employed  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  hereby  Increased  by  8  per  centum  per 
annum. 

"Sec.  2.  Any  person  who,  being  an  employee 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  shall  p>ar- 
tlclpate  in  any  Illegal  strike  against  the 
Post  Office  Department  following  the  date 
of  enactment  oX  tbls  Act.  ahall  forfeit  bis 
employment  by  such  act  and  shall  thereafter 
be  ineligible  for  employment  or  reemploy- 
ment by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemsm  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  qxiorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt. 


Pntman 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Pollock 
Powell 
Reld.  NT. 
Rivers 

Rooney,  NY. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roudebush 
Sch  wen  gel 
Smith,  Calif. 
Springer 

St:;t;RPrs 

Talcott 
Ullman 
Welcker 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Zion 


Seventy-two  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.   177] 

Pulton .  Tenn .     Ot  t  i  n  gcr 

Oaydos 

OUbert 

Hall 

Hanna 

Hubert 

HoUtteld 

Hosmer 

King 

Klrwan 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCuHoch 

McBwen 

McMillan 

MeskUl 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Myers 

NedEi 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill,  V.R.  17070,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  363  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Conunittee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  the  essence  of  simplicity. 
It  may  be  the  best  and  most  direct  way 
for  the  House  to  resolve  the  principal 
problem  that  it  wants  to  resolve,  without 
having  to  accept  a  lot  of  unacceptable 
provisions  that  appear  in  both  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  the  Udall  administration 
substitute. 

This  amendment  would  strike  every- 
thing after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  two  very  simple  and 
straightforward  provisions. 

First  of  all,  it  would  increase  the  pay 
of  everyone  employed  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  by  8  percent. 

Second.  It  would  provide  that  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  act.  any  per- 
son who  participates  in  an  illegal  strike 
against  the  Post  Office  Department  of 
the  United  States  shall  thereby  forfeit 
his  position  of  Federal  employment  and 
shall  thereafter  be  ineligible  for  employ- 
ment or  reemployment  by  the  Post  Office. 

Let  us  just  face  the  facts. 

Mr,  HALEY,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  That  is  the  law  now,  is  it 
not.  If  it  were  enforced? 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  I  will  respond  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  in  the  law  a 
stipulation  that  anyone  striking  against 
the  Government  may  be  required  to  for- 
feit his  rights  <rf  employment,  but  it  is 
my  impresslcm  that  present  law  docs  not 
make  this  forfeiture  mandatory. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Quite  obviously,  many 
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have  not  been  required  to  forfeit  their 
rights  of  employment  because  there  are 
several  thousand  people  who  did,  very 
recently,  go  on  strike  illegally  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  who 
are  still  working. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  'WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague, 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  would  just  like  to  read 
to  you  from  section  7311. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  should  prefer  not  to 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  any  lengthy 
reading.  The  gentleman  can  get  his  own 
time,  I  only  have  5  minutes,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  permit  me  to  proceed. 

Mr.  OUSEN.  But  Just  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  you,  sir.  It  says  that  any 
individual  may  not  accept  or  hold  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Government  If  he  commits 
this  violation. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  was  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  this  clarification.  I  would  merely 
point  out  to  the  gentleman,  my  distin- 
giilshed  friend  from  Montana,  that  there 
are  people  who  have  violated  this  law 
who  are  still  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  do  not  think  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  wants  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  accused  of  knuckling  xmder 
to  threats  of  intimidation  from  anyone, 
whether  it  be  from  some  great  postal 
union,  or  whether  it  be  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  whether  it 
be  from  the  Postmaster  General  or  from 
the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

I  agree  that  the  post  office  employees 
are  long  overdue  for  a  pay  raise.  This 
amendment  will  provide  that  pay  raise. 
That  Is  what  brought  this  entire  con- 
troversy to  a  head.  Everyone  here  pres- 
ent knows  that  this  Is  the  crux  of  the 
matter. 

There  is  no  reason  on  earth,  if  the 
Congress  wants  to  provide  that  pay  raise 
which  many  of  us  have  so  long  sup- 
ported, that  in  order  to  do  so  Congress 
should  have  to  surrender  its  historic  pre- 
rogatives and  Its  own  responsibility  to 
provide  service  through  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  think  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  want  to  sacrifice  supinely  their 
responsibility  for  determining  the  rates 
that  the  Americsm  public  has  to  pay  to 
send  letters  through  the  mail.  I  for  one 
am  not  willing  to  sacrifice  tliat  respon- 
sibility. 

I  do  not  think  the  Congress  is  ready 
to  sacrifice  and  condemn  to  the  past  the 
initial  fundamental  concept  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  as  a  service  institu- 
tion. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  one 

purpose  in  being,  and  one  purpose  only — 

service  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

From  its  very  beginning,  the  Post  Office 

has  existed  not  to  make  money  but  to 

serve  people — all  of  the  people — from  the 

biggest  business  in  the  most  crowded  city 

to  the  humblest  farmer  in  the  remotest 

wilderness. 

This  is  its  function.  It  always  has  been. 

Of  all  the  Institutions  of  American  life, 

the  Post  Office  promotes  the  most  hu- 


manizing and  most  civilizing  activity  of 
all — the  free  fiow  of  personal  communi- 
cations. Without  this,  the  word  "Democ- 
racy" would  have  an  incomplete  mean- 
ing. 

The  Post  Office  is  the  oldest  of  Govern- 
ment functions — and  the  most  personal. 
Before  the  writing  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Continental  Congress  authorized 
money  for  "post  offices  and  post  roads." 
The  Founding  Fathers  did  not  ask 
whether  this  service  would  return  a  profit 
to  the  Government. 

They  no  more  expected  the  Post  Office 
to  return  a  profit  than  they  expected  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  to  return  a  profit. 

They  knew  it  would  not  do  so,  except 
in  the  incalculable  dividends  of  nation- 
hood— the  promotion  of  commerce  and 
public  enlightenment,  and  the  invisible 
bands  of  national  unity  by  which  the 
people  were  able  to  tie  themselves  to- 
gether Into  a  nation. 

Without  the  postal  service,  there  could 
have  been  no  nation — only  a  discon- 
nected scattering  of  Isolated  settlements. 
If  profit  had  been  the  motive,  post 
roads  beyond  the  Shenandoah  would 
never  have  been  built,  and  the  Ohio  and 
Tennessee  Valleys  never  would  have  been 
settled. 

If  profit  had  been  the  motive,  the  Pony 
Express  never  would  have  extended  the 
long  fingers  of  civilization  beyond  the 
Mississippi. 

If  profit  had  been  the  motive  of  the 
postal  service,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  small  businesses  would  have  been 
stymied  at  birth  by  prohibitive  postage 
rates.  They  never  could  have  grown  to 
medium  ands  big  businesses  and  the 
American  economy  would  have  been  still- 
bom. 

Today  the  prompt  and  efficient  de- 
livery of  mail  is  the  life  blood  of  business, 
and  practically  every  business  In  America 
Is  geared  to  Its  dependable  flow. 

No  other  function  of  society  comes 
Into  such  constant  daily  contact  with 
the  average  citizen.  All  of  us  depend  upon 
it.  and  It  belongs  to  all  of  us — ^not  to  a 
corporation,  not  to  some  appointive 
board,  but  to  all  of  the  people.  And  only 
the  Congress  can  be  truly  responsive, 
responsible,  «nd  directly  answerable  to 
the  people. 

That's  the  way  It  always  has  been 
in  this  country.  That's  the  way  It  should 
be  And,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  Influence 
things,  that's  the  way  it  will  continue 
to  be. 

Today  the  advocates  of  change  are  try- 
ing to  reverse  this  most  basic,  funda- 
mental and  time-honored  concept. 

Instead  of  a  public  Institution  directly 
responsible  to  the  people  through  their 
elected  representatives,  these  latter-day 
rearrangers  would  make  it  a  closed  cor- 
poration privately  responsible  to  a  board 
of  directors  In  whose  selection  the  public 
would  have  no  choice. 

Instead  of  glorifying  service,  they 
would  glorify  profit.  Instead  of  expand- 
ing and  Improving  service  for  this  ex- 
panding nation,  they  want  to  restrict 
and  curtail  service.  Instead  of  going  for- 
ward, they  would  go  backward. 

Already  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
In  the  process  of  denigrating  service.  On 
last  July  1,  it  reduced  by  one  the  number 


of  daily  mall  deliveries  to  every  business 
district  in  America. 

In  March  of  last  year,  the  Department 
abolished  the  ABCD  program  which 
guaranteed  local  delivery  of  business 
mail  on  the  same  day  it  was  pKJsted. 

This  is  not  forward  movement.  This  is 
backward  movement. 

And  to  balance  off  this  reduction  in 
service,  are  they  offering  a  reduction  in 
rates?  Not  on  your  life.  They  have  been 
asking  for  stiU  another  increase  in  first- 
class  postage  rates,  to  be  paid  by  the 
average  Ameri<»n, 

Higher  rates  for  less  service — that  is 
exactly  what  it  boils  down  to. 

And  to  make  sure  they  get  it,  they  are 
proposing  that  the  decisions  on  postage 
rates  and  postal  salaries  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  Congress  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  corporation,  with  the  people's 
elected  representatives  reduced  to  merely 
rubber-stamping  the  decisions  of  the 
corporation. 

They  defend  this  elaborate  scheme  im- 
der  the  grandiose  slogsm  of  "taking  the 
Post  Office  out  of  politics." 

That  slogan  Is  a  hoax  and  a  fraud.  It 
Is  the  hand  of  Esau  and  the  voice  of 
Jacob. 

The  Postmaster  General  annoimced 
early  last  year  that  he  was  taking  the 
selection  of  postmasters  and  rural  letter 
carriers  from  the  elected  Members  of 
Congress,  whose  responsibility  it  had 
been,  and  assuming  it  to  himself. 

He  piously  said  that  this  was  "taking 
It  out  of  politics." 

Apparently  he  thinks  the  legislative 
branch  Is  prone  to  politics  and  the  exe- 
cutive branch  is  Immune. 

Or  perhaps  he  regards  the  motives  of 
elected  officials  as  suspect  and  those  of 
appointed  poUticians  as  pure. 
^  But  let  us  he  perfectly  clear  about  one 
thing:  He  did  not  take  it  out  of  "poli- 
tics." He  simply  usurped  one  longstand- 
ing congressional  prerogative  and  arro- 
gated it  to  the  executive  branch. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress,  I  do  not 
covet  the  responsibility  of  choosing  post- 
masters. That  task  is  not  my  idea  of  a 
political  asset  nor  a  pleasant  chore. 
Each  time  you  make  one  awilicant  hap- 
py, you  offend  10  others,  each  of  whom 
Is  absolutely  certain  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  Is  better  qualified  than  the  per- 
son selected. 

But  if  postmasters  are  to  be  chosen 
by  some  governmental  official,  It  Is  much 
better  for  that  to  be  a  local  official,  re- 
sponsible 6)  the  local  pubUc  and  familiar 
with  the  personality  and  qualifications  of 
the  applicants,  rather  than  by  an  ap- 
pointive political  person  in  Washington. 

What  exswJtly  does  the  Postmaster 
General  mean  when  he  says  he  wants 
to  take  these  appointments  "out  of  poli- 
tics?" Does  he  mean  he  wants  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  unsavory  political  in- 
fluence? Does  he  mean  he  wants  the  se- 
lections made  on  the  basis  of  merit 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  political  In- 
fluence? 

If  this  is  what  he  means,  I  can  tell  him 
how  to  achieve  it. 

nrst,  if  we  want  to  make  responsible 
political  appointments  on  the  basis  of 
merit  instead  of  "politics."  let  us  begin 
with  the  recognition  that  the  postal  serv- 
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Ice  Itself  contains  an  enormous  reservoir 
of  intelligent,  dedicated  and  pre  ven  pub- 
lic officials.  Instead  of  looking  otitside  the 
service  Into  other  avenues  of  life — In- 
stead of  selecting  someone  who  las  made 
financial  contributions  to  a  political 
party— let  us  instead  select  a  qualified 
career  man  whose  dedication  ha  >  brought 
him  up  through  the  ranks  of  t  iie  postal 
service. 

This  is  the  way  to  take  these  appoint- 
ments out  of  politics.  This  is  what  we 
did  in  Fort  Worth,  and  I  am  extremely 
happy  to  report  that  no  appo  ntment  I 
have  ever  recommended  has  b<  en  better 
received  by  the  postal  service  itself  and 
by  the  public  at  large  than  rry  recom- 
mendation of  Jack  Watson  to  be  post- 
master of  Fort  Worth. 

This,  unfortunately,  is  not  what  the 
Postmaster  General  has  been  doing  in 
his  selection  of  regional  poslal  heads. 
Those  he  has  appointed  to  cate,  have 
been  characteristically  men  w  th  no  ex- 
perience whatever  in  the  postil  service. 
I  dislike  being  critical  of  tie  admin- 
istration. I  want  to  cooperate  with  the 
President  in  every  way  possibli;.  I  do  not 
want  to  throw  rocks  in  his  path  I  want  to 
be  part  of  his  solution,  not  part  of  his 
problem.  We  have  one  President  at  a 
time,  and  most  Members  kn  »w  that  I 
haxte  supported  him  in  matU  rs  of  na- 
tionol  security. 

But.  I  for  one,  cannot  wilingly  ac- 
quiesce to  so  radical  a  change  i  i  the  basic 
philosophy  of  public  service  which  has 
always  been  the  way  of  life  c  f  the  Post 
Office. 

I  cannot  acquiesce  in  substiti  ting  profit 
in  the  place  of  service. 

I  cannot  willingly  acquiesce  in  remov- 
ing from  Congress  the  responsibilities  for 
postage  rates  and  postal  wagei  and  plac- 
ing these  responsibilities  in  th(!  executive 
branch. 

I  shall  not  acquiesce  in  redi  icing  serv- 
ice and  increasing  first-class  postage 
rates  for  less  service. 

And  I  do  not  acquiesce  in  the  verbal 
downgrading  of  the  postal  service  which 
is  being  so  actively  promoted  oy  some. 

Do  not  try  to  tell  me  that  the  Post 
Office  is,  on  balance,  a  losing  |)ropo6ition 
for  tiie  American  people.  Ours  Ss  the  rich- 
est Nation  on  earth,  and  traditionally 
we  have  had  the  best  postal  service  on 
earth.  The  U.S.  Post  Office  handles  more 
letters  than  all  other  postal  services  in 
the  world  combined,  and  we  have  built 
the  strongest  economy  in  th^  history  of 
man.  Do  not  try  to  tell  me  thjat  this  is  a 
coincidence.  , 

The  Post  Office  exists  to  senve  the  peo 
pie.  That  is  the  way  I  want  to  keep  it. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  reel  as  I  do, 
support  this  amendment.  Strike  out  all 
of  these  nebulous  questions  tpat  involve 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conumttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conunerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Work^,  questions 
of  transportation,  questions  of  right  to 
work — strike  out  all  of  tho4e  nebulous 
things  and  start  from  scratcji. 

Let  us  provide  a  well-eamad  8-percent 
increase,  which  is  so  justly  deserved  by 
the  postal  employees  of  ihe  United 
States.  And  let  us  unttistakably  provide 
that  hereafter  anybody  who  does  go  on 
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an  illegal  strike  against  the  Government 
shall  forfeit  his  job  and  shall  thereafter 
be  ineligible  for  reemployment. 

If  the  Congress  has  the  couiage  to  do 
these  two  things  today,  whatever  un- 
addressed  deficiency  there  may  remain 
can  be  ironed  out  in  the  future.  If  there 
should  be  any  deficiency  in  this  amend- 
ment or  any  lack  of  specific  provisions 
you  would  like  to  see  included,  those  can 
be  added  in  the  Senate  and  agreed  to  in 
conference  if  they  are  considered  worthy 
of  support  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Here  is  our  chance -to  solve  the  basic 
problem  without  turning  over  our  con- 
gressional responsibilities  to  an  appoint- 
ive board,  and  I  urge  you  to  join  me 
in  doing  so  by  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one 
could  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
is  not  sincere  in  offering  an  amendment 
that  perhaps  could  have  a  great  deal  of 
support. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility involved,  I  realize  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  go  along  with  the  amend- 
ment. But  imder  the  amendment,  14 
months  of  the  laborious  work  that  our 
committee  has  done,  trying  to  bring 
reality  to  the  Post  Office  Department, 
would  be  lost.  That  work  was  commenced 
under  the  Democratic  administration 
and  has  continued  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration. If  we  should  adopt  the 
amendment,  we  would  be  like  the  ostrich, 
putting  our  heads  into  the  sand  and  say- 
ing "maybe  the  storm  will  pass  by  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  give  a  pay  Increase 
to  the  postal  employees." 

Since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  chair 
this  committee,  I  have  been  very  closely 
acquainted  with  the  plight  of  the  postal 
employees.  They  know  very  well  that  the 
members  serving  on  this  committee  have 
been  their  sincere  friends.  But,  my  col- 
leagues, if  we  adopt  the  amendment,  we 
will  find  out  what  will  happen  to  the 
modernization  plan.  When  will  we  then 
face  the  problem  of  financing?  When 
will  we  bring  reality  to  the  subject  of 
collective  bargaining  with  these  employ- 
ees? When  will  we  provide  decent,  mod- 
em facilities?  I  feel  we  would  be  very 
remiss  If  this  amendment  were  to  be 
adopted  this  afternoon.  All  we  would  do 
would  be  to  give  an  8-percent  Increase 
and  let  the  Post  Office  modernization  be 
lost. 

The  American  public  demands  that  we 
bring  about  postal  reform.  And  while  we 
could  give  the  employees  10  percent  or 
even  20  percent,  we  would  not  solve  the 
plight  of  the  poor  employee  who  has 
been  serving  for  21  years  and  has  been 
trying  to  get  his  grade  advancement 
down  to  8  years.  You  can  go  down  the 
line  on  increases  suid  fringe  benefits,  and 
you  will  find  that  you  would  not  be  doing 
anything  but  adding  to  the  plight  of  the 
postal  employees. 

My  dear  friends  and  colleagues,  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  my  good  friend. 


the  genUeman  from  Texas,  and  I  know 
his  sincerity.  But  we  also  have  an  obli- 
gation to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
This  Is  a  very  complex  bill — a  big  bill 
that  comes  before  us.  It  deals  with  a  great 
many  modernization  aspects,  including 
transportation,  finance,  labor,  manage- 
ment, postal  facilities,  buildings,  and 
many  others.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
bills,  one  of  the  most  extensive  bills, 
which  this  House  Jvill  consider  in  the 
91st  Congress.  It  fivolves  a  $7  billion- 
plus  operation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  committee  might  want  to  know  what 
this  little  old  noncontroversial  amend- 
ment would  cost.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment already  this  year  has  a  projected 
deficit  of  $1.6  biUion.  That  is  this  year 
only:  $1.6  billion.  Of  that,  $800  million 
is  for  public  service.  We  already  voted 
a  6-percent  pay  raise  in  April,  and  the 
cost  of  that  was  $372  million  over  the 
President's  budget.  The  cost  of  this  little 
amendment  would  be  another  half  billion 
dollars,  or  $496  million  to  be  exact. 

We  are  setting  up  a  deficit— if  we  pass 
this  amendment — of  $2.5  billion  for  next 
year,  without  making  any  additional  pro-  ' 
vision  at  all  for  additional  revenue.  I  • 
think  this  would  not  be  a  particularly 
responsible  way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man for  the  statement  he  is  making. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

certainly  support  the  chairman  in  his 

vigorous  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

If   we   want   to   turn   postal   reform 

down,  this  is  one  way  to  do  it. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  we  have  a  pay  bill  in  the 
conference  that  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  Wright  amendment  is  for  post- 
al employees.  If  we  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  completely  ignore  all  the 
work  of  the  committibe,  and  it  will  be 
taken  that  we  do  not  even  want  to  listen 
to  the  proposals  of  our  own  committee 
to  improve  postal  service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ddlski 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
just  conclude  by  saying  that  this  com- 
mittee has  labored  for  14  months.  Yes, 
we  have  had  difficulty  trying  to  get  <> 
quorums.  We  have  had  difficulties  be- 
cause of  differences  of  opinion,  and  be- 
cause of  the  vastness  of  this  bill.  But  we 
have  brought  to  the  House  a  sound  bill, 
although  it  may  not  be  perfect.  No  bill 
is  perfect  which  covers  all  the  things 
that  we  have  at  stake  here,  with  trans- 
portation and  modernization  and  fi- 
nance and  employee  benefits  and  postal 
facilities  and  other  programs  therewith 
coimected. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House  to 
give  consideration  to  the  fact  that  these 
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employees  deserve  a  fair  recognition  In 
collective  bargaining  and  are  entitled  to 
what  this  bill  does  in  labor  management 
fields.  The  Members  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  every  feature  of  the 
bill.  But  once  and  for  rfll,  let  us  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  Postmaster  General 
under  this  bUl  to  have  the  flexibUity  he 
needs  for  good  management. 

It  is  very  easy  to  stand  here  and  say, 
"I  am  for  a  postal  pay  increase,"  but  we 
must  realize  that  with  that  also  comes 
another  part,  which  is  responsibility. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  consider  what 
this  amendment  would  do.  It  would  strike 
out  all  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  effec- 
tively kill  postal  reform  this  year.  It 
would  provide  just  a  postal  pay  increase, 
while  depriving  employees  of  collective 
bargaining  rights  and  striking  out  their 
long-sought  compression  from  21  years 
to  8  years  in  moving  forward  to  top  pay 
rates. 

I  do  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  keep  in  mind 
there  is  a  problem  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, which  is  why  we  need  postal 
reform.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Members 
that  they  take  a  look  at  the  mail  flowing 
into  their  own  offices  and  note  how  long 
it  takes  to  have  letters  mailed  by  con- 
stituents to  come  through  and  then  note 
how  long  it  takes  for  your  replies  to  reach 
them.  Then  Members  will  have  a  fair  idea 
of  the  complications  facing  everybody  in 
the  country  on  mail  service. 

Merely  granting  a  pay  raise  will  not 
solve  the  problems  in  the  Post  Office 
Department.  If  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as wanted  to  solve  the  postal  problems, 
he  should  add  to  his  amendment  specific 
language  cutting  $10  billion  from  educa- 
tion or  from  welfare  or  other  programs 
that  we  support  and  instead  allocate  that 
$10  billion  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

We  envision  in  our  postal  reform  pack- 
age permitting  the  postal  service  to  raise 
$10  billion  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  De- 
partment in  obtaining  facilities.  In  or- 
der to  automate,  and  to  obtain  equip- 
ment they  need  to  move  the  mail. 

If  the  strategy  at  this  point  is  to  end 
this  entire  procedure,  to  pass  the  pay 
raise  bill  and  scuttle  postal  reform  for 
this  session,  this  amendment  would  ac- 
complish it. 

If  we  are  at  all  serious  about  the  prob- 
lems besetting  the  postal  customer,  the 
problems  besetting  the  postal  user,  the 
problems  of  postal  workers  far  greater 
than  just  pay  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, then  we  should  matter  of  fact- 
ly  reject  this  amendment  and  get  down 
to  the  business  of  marking  up  the  bill. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  overwhelm- 
ing rejection  of  this  amendment. 

AMENDinCNT    OrmttD    BT     MK.    OLSSN    TO    THE 
AMENDMENT   OFFKKEO    BT    KB.    WBIGHT 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amiendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

The  CleA  read  as  fc^ows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oukn  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wkioht:  Add  a 


new  sentence  at  the  end  of  section  1  to  read 
as  follows:  "Such  Increase  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  AprU  16,  1970." 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  favor  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  believe  It  is  what  I  Intended  to 
do.  It  is  a  perfecting  amendment.  I  would 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  all 
Members  want  to  vote  quickly  on  this, 
but  I  want  everyone  to  know  that  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  Is  to  make  any  such 
pay  increase  effective  on  the  first  pay 
period  after  the  agreement  was  made 
April  16.  It  amovmts  to  a  question  of  some 
$2  a  day  on  the  average  for  each  postal 
worker. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

I  believe  what  is  wrong  with  the  Wright 
amendment  is  that  it  is  an  oversimplifi- 
cation in  terms  of  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem which  faces  us. 

The  basis  of  it  is  as  being  a  cureall  for 
the  plight  of  the  postal  employees,  in  that 
it  will  give  to  them  an  8  percent  Increase. 

I  suggest  that  is  being  unfair  in  and 
of  Itself  to  the  postal  employee,  because 
the  legislation  before  us  would  go  much 
further  than  that  particular  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  how  msmy  Members  are 
aware  of  it,  but  in  this  particular  pack- 
age there  is  a  provision  that.  If  the  bill 
is  enacted,  the  postal  employee  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  reach  the  top  salary 
within  8  years  rather  than  21  years.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  most  important  and  some- 
thing they  have  worked  for  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress. 

Over  and  above  that,  what  we  are  miss- 
ing Is  the  historic  nature  of  this  legisla- 
tion; namely,  that  in  the  future  postal 
employees  will  not  have  to  come  hat-in- 
hand  to  the  Congress  to  ask  for  needed 
wage  increases.  They  will  be  able  to  sit 
down  across  the  table  from  management 
and  collectively  bargain  for  future  in- 
creases— not  only  for  future  Increases  in 
pay  but  also  for  each  and  every  fringe 
benefit  they  are  entitled  to  receive. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  leaves  out 
these  two  most  important  ingredients  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Post 
Office  employee. 

Do  Members  wish  to  know  something 
else?  I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  the  second  part  of  his 
amendment  is  much  more  stringent  than 
present  law.  None  of  us  condones  strikes 
on  the  part  of  Federal  employees,  but  I 
believe  we  have  always  prided  ourselves 
as  having  a  society  which  Is  capable  of 
the  rehabilitation  of  people. 

Under  our  present  system  a  postal 
employee  may  or  may  not  be  barred  from 
employment  if  he  participates  in  a  strike. 
There  are  legal  protections  he  is  entitled 
to  under  present  law.  It  is  a  drastic  step 
when  you  say  that  a  man  who  Is  involved 
In  a  strike,  notwithstanding  the  eoonom- 
le  justice  of  it  and  notwithstanding  the 
sociological  problems  he  faces  in  his  par- 


ticular hometown  with  his  family,  is 
barred  from  any  employment  in  the  pres- 
ent and  future.  What  would  we  do  with 
him?  What  would  we  do  with  our  con- 
cept of  rehabilitatiCHi?  Mr.  Wright's 
amendment  suggest  we  give  up  every- 
thing and  place  a  striker  on  the  welfare 
rolls?  Then  I  think  the  gentleman's  over- 
simplification of  his  amendment  misses 
the  additional  fact  that  there  has  to  be 
money  to  pay  for  all  of  the  benefits  in 
this  bill.  Part  of  this  postal  reform  pack- 
age Is  a  way  to  finance  all  of  the  in- 
creases not  only  in  terms  of  the  8-per- 
cent increase  in  salary  but  all  of  the 
other  benefits  that  will  cost  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  but  not  least,  what 
the  gentleman  refuses  to  face  up  to — and 
I  hope  this  Congress  will  disagree  with 
him— is  the  fact  that  Americans 
throughout  the  country  have  been  im- 
happy  to  date  with  the  service  as  ren- 
dered by  the  Department.  This  Is  a  new 
concept  that  wiU  give  management  and 
employees  the  opportunity  to  improve 
postal  service,  to  improve  working  condi- 
tions, and  to  improve  salary  levels.  What 
we  do  If  we  adopt  this  amendment  is  we 
allow  14  months  of  hard  work  to  go  down 
the  drain.  We  forfeit  our  commitment 
to  the  postal  employees  and  forfeit  our 
commitment  to  the  American  public.  Un- 
der these  circumstances.  I  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  resoimdlngly  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  is 
offered  by  Mr.  Wright  of  Texas  has  been 
eloquently  defended,  and  the  answer  of 
the  able  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
been  most  logical.  The  thing  that  would 
throw  the  weight  with  me  would  be 
what  the  committee  would  ultimately  do 
with  respect  to  the  conflict  with  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  If  this  amendment  should 
pass,  it  would  eliminate  that  conflict. 
It  would  strike  totally  title  vni,  along 
with  most  of  the  rest  of  the  bill.  I  un- 
derstand there  is  an  aunendment  that 
would  remove  that  conflict  tiiat  will  be 
brought  up  at  a  later  time,  but  this  will 
solve  it  here  and  now.  So  the  Member  in 
the  well  is  in  a  dilemma  as  to  how  to 
vote  because  he  does  not  yet  know  how 
the  chairman  will  recommend  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  that  Chairman 
Staggers  will  later  offer. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  At  the  present  time  the 
amendment  pending  before  us  deals 
with  the  striking  of  everything  else  ex- 
cept the  pay  increase. 

If  It  is  defeated,  when  we  come  to 
other  sections  of  the  bill,  I,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  will  stay  with 
the  decision  of  the  committee.  We  will 
stay  with  the  committee  bill.  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  may  present  their  views 
and  their  amendments  at  that  time.  We 
will  then  explain  the  need  to  give  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the  Post  Office 
Department    more    flexibility    in    the 
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transporting  of  mail.  At  th(!  present 
time,  as  I  understand  it.  privi  te  enter- 
prise has  access  to  better  air  transport 
than  the  Post  OflBce  Department  has. 

If  this  is  the  gentleman's  concern.  I 
would  appreciate  very  kindly  hi  iving  him 
vote  to  reject  this  amendment,  and  then, 
when  the  other  amendment  comes  be- 
fore us,  we  will  both  try  to  e?  plain  our 
positions  later  this  afternoon  and  take 
our  chances  with  that. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Then,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  chairmjn  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfQce  and  C  ivll  Serv- 
ice would  oppose  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  those  areas  of  conf  ict  which 
this  bill  purports  to  govern.  There  are 
certain  areas  that  are  clearly  uithin  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  ^ealt  with 
in  this  bill,  such  as  subchapterjNo.  2,  the 
transportation  of  mail  by  svuface  car- 
riers, and  subchapter  3.  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  by  air.  Thise  things 
seem  to  me  to  be  well  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  We  might  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  that  your  able 
committee  has  come  to,  but  it  is  a  matter 
primarily  within  our  concern 

Mr.  OLSEN.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  I  he  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Let  me  say  to  i  he  gentle- 
man from  Texais  that  insofar  as  trans- 
portation is  concerned  in  the  c  ise  of  sur- 
face transportation  and  vessel  transpor- 
tation, the  change  in  the  1  iw  is  less 
stringent  with  respect  to  trar  sportation 
facilities  than  present  law. 

The  real  argument  between  our  com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  5  actually 
on  the  air  transport. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  With  resp  ?ct  to  sub- 
chapter 3.  yes.  that  is  the  war-  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Regarding  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  its  aut  rtority  and 
the  authority  proposed  for  th(  Postmas- 
ter General. 

And.  let  me  say  that  for  mji  part,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  I  have  b^en  talking 
with  your  chairman  of  the  [Committee 
on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  we  think  we  will  be  able  t  a  work  out 
an  amendment  with  which  x)th  com- 
mittees can  live. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Then,  you  may  be 
favorably  disposed  to  removii  g  the  area 
involving  trsmsportation  of  t  le  mail  by 
air,  which  might  be  within  tl  e  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Inti  irstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  would  be.  AnA.  let  me 
say  that  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers  I  and  I  are 


going  to  work  out  language 

very  well  be  agreeable  to  al 

Committee  on  Post  OCBce  and 

ice  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  And  the 
understands  that  such  an  i  mendment 
will  be  offered?  I  understand  there  will 
be  a  good-faith  attempt  by  this  commit 
tee  to  get  out  of  the  field  of  Jurisdiction 


that  may 
both  oiu: 
Civil  Serv 


of   the  Committee   on  Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes;  but  we  are  looking 
for  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  giving  some  real 
genuine  assistance  to  the  Postmaster 
General  so  that  we  can  get  the  services 
from  the  air  transportation  industry  of 
this  country  that  he  needs  and  that  he 
will  get  it  at  as  fair  rates  as  the  airlines 
are  giving  to  those  who  transport  to  bulk 
mail  under  private  contracts,  especially 
second-class  material. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  not  feel  that 

there  are  sharp  differences  in  objectives. 

but    our    committee    deals    specifically 

with  this  subject  matter.  It  is  peculiar  to 

our  committee.  We  imderstand  it.  It  is 

my  understanding  that  the  gentleman 

will  cooperate  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 

to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 

committee,    the    gentleman    from    New 

York  (Mr.  Dulski).  the  gentleman  from 

Arizona  (Mr.  Udall),  or  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois  (Mr.  DerwinskH  a  question 

that  may  have  a  bearing  on  how  I  am 

going  to  vote  on  this  amendment. 

We  have  heard  talk  about  service,  we 
have  heard  talk  about  postal  reform  and 
talk  about  fixing  rates — airplane  rates 
and  trjmi  rates  and  postal  rates;  you  are 
talking  about  negotiating  pay  scales  at 
the  bargaining  table  instead  of  through 
the  legislative  process. 

My  question  is  this:  Where  is  this  cor- 
poration going  to  get  its  money  when 
there  are  deficits?  We  anticipate  in  the 
present  fiscal  year  that  there  will  be  a 
postal  deficit  of  $1.1  billion.  With  the 
8-percent  pay  increase,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  deficit  may  reach  as  much 
as  $2  billion  in  the  following  year. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  chair- 
man where  this  money  is  going  to  come 
from  when  you  pass  this  postal  reform? 
You  may  say,  "We  will  pass  it  on  to  the 
consumer."  However,  I  say  to  you  that, 
when  the  American  people  see  the  rising 
cost  of  postal  service  in  the  wake  of  this 
legislation  and  when  we  see  thousands  of 
businesses  going  out  of  business  because 
of  increased  postal  rate,  the  big  question 
wUl  be  "Who  is  responsible?" 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  I  would  like  to 
have  an  answer  as  to  where  the  $2  bil- 
lion is  going  to  come  from  with  which  to 
pay  for  the  deficit  we  can  anticipate  next 
year.  There  is  nothing  in  the  postal  re- 
form that  will  curtail,  eliminate,  or  re- 
duce the  estimated  postal  deficit.  Advo- 
cates of  the  bill  keep  talking  about  re- 
form but  they  never  talk  about  the  fact 
that,  despite  so-called  reform,  we  will 
stUl  be  confronted  by  a  $2  billion  deficit. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  My  distingiiished  col- 
league from  Illinois  says  that  we  esti- 
mate that  the  $2  billion  would  be  placed 
on  the  consumer. 

The  gentleman  knows  very  well  that 
we  have  had  deficits  through  most  of  the 
recent  history  of  the  postal  service.  How- 
ever, you  will  find  in  this  bill  provision 
for  the  necessary  financing — including 


a  new  system  of  rate-setting  and  author- 
ity to  borrow  up  to  $10  billion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Where  are  you  going 
to  get  that  $10  billion? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  They  are  going  to  float 
bonds  and  other  obligations. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  How  are  they  going 
to  pay  off  these  bond  obligations  when 
the  Post  OfiQce  Department  has  histori- 
cally experienced  deficits  and  has  not 
been  able  to  meet  current  operating  ex- 
penses let  alone  paying  off  bond  obli- 
gations. How  are  you  going  to  pay  off 
that  $10  billion  loan  when  you  will  not 
have  enough  funds  to  meet  current 
operating  expenses?  We  have  had  a  def- 
icit every  year  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember. 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  To  get  rid  of  these  defi- 
cits, I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  that 
this  is  the  very  reason  why  we  have  pro- 
posed this  postal  reform. 

And  if  we  have  this  postal  reform  we 
will  make  possible  cost-saving  changes 
that  will  be  developed  by  this  new  Postal 
Service.  These  savings  will  help  to  pay 
the  cost  of  any  borrowings. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  the 
same  question,  because  I  feel  we  are 
playing  a  shell  game  here,  and  the 
American  pople  ought  to  know  it  before 
you  vote  on  this  bill. 

What  is  the  answer  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  as  to  where  the  money  is 
going  to  come  from  to  pay  the  defieit? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  whether  you  have  this  postal  Jre- 
form  or  not  the  costs  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  are  going  up,  and  the  sal- 
aries are  going  to  go  up  and  up.  The  ques- 
tion is,  if  you  do  nothing — is  this  Con- 
gress willing  to  raise  postal  rates  to  get 
the  money  or  to  make  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations so  that  we  will  not  have  a 
deficit?  The  answer  over  the  past  20  years 
has  been  "no". 

Now.  this  sets  up  a  postal  service  sys- 
tem in  operation,  and  it  sets  up  the 
mechanism  so  that  rates  can  be  adjusted 
and  the  Congress  will  lay  down  the  guide- 
lines. 

We  are  saying  in  effect  we  are  going 
to  have  third-class  mail  pay  its  way,  and 
we  will  subsidize  certain  classes  of  mail 
for  the  blind  and  charity  organizations, 
and  so  forth.  We  will  have  raises  in  rates 
which  they  will  adjust  through  the  reg- 
ular machinery  that  is  set  up  in  the  bill 
from  time  to  time,  and  these  rates  that 
are  affected  will  come  back  after  public 
hearings,  come  back  to  the  Congress,  and 
we  can  veto  them. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  now 
let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  if  he  will  answer  my 
question? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentlwnan  will  yield,  I  will  say  yes, 
and  in  the  process  of  answering  I  would 
recommend  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  he  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, because  most  of  his  questions 
would  then  be  answered.  ^ 

The  point  of  the  matter  is 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  read  the  report 
very  carefully,  and  I  have  listened  to  the 
general  debate,  and  I  submit  these  ques- 
tions have  not  been  answered.  Nowhere 
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in  your  report  do  you  tell  us  how  you 
expect  to  meet  the  continuing  deficits. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  point  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  reason  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  has  had  a  deficit  is  that 
they  have  been  growing,  and  growing, 
imd  they  have  not  had  adequate  fund- 
ing for  their  operations. 

They  are  working  with  19th  century 
equipment  to  handle  the  20th  century 
volume  of  mail  that  they  have. 

And  what  this  bill  envisions,  if  not 
ripped  apart  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
or  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  is  a  situa- 
tion where  we  would  have  effective  use 
of  manpower,  and  effective  use  of  prop- 
erly funded  facilities,  and  with  the  busi- 
ness-management skills  that  are  avail- 
able In  this  coimtry  we  would  then  pro- 
vide Increased  services  without  the  defi- 
cit that  is  now  planning  the  existing  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say — and  I  am  going  to  seek  my  own 
time — that  your  estimate  of  the  deficit 
is  too  low,  because  this  new  corporation 
will  have  to  borrow  $10  billion  and  then 
it  will  have  to  pay  another  billion  In 
interest.  And  along  with  that,  let  me  say 
that  If  this  thing  goes  through  the  way 
it  was  written  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwwski)  and  others, 
that  a  lot  of  those  who  are  applauding 
up  in  the  galleries  wUl  get  fired  by  the 
Postmaster  General  when  he  has  con- 
trol over  them  instead  of  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  CORBETT  (continuing).  And  I 
will  not  object  at  this  time,  but  I  do  want 
to  serve  notice  that,  with  the  long  time 
that  we  are  going  to  be  concerned  with 
this  bill,  that  when  I  am  present  on  the 
floor  I  ani  going  to  object  to  any  lengthy 
extensions  of  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
a  question,  because  he  has  asked  sev- 
eral Members  as  to  where  the  money 
would  come  from. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall),  chairman  (Mr.  DtrLSKi), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski)  have  adequately  explained 
that  within  the  concept  bt  the  postal 


reform  there  Is  a  mechanism  set  up  for 
flnanclrik. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
this  question,  because  he  has  {Qways  been 
economy-mindeJ  every  time  he  has 
taken  the  fioor  of  the  House:  If  we  pass 
the  so-called  Wright  amendment  with- 
out the  machinery  of  postal  reform 
which  sets  up  some  way  to  recoup  the 
money,  how  does  the  gentleman  suggest 
that  we  pay  for  the  8-percent  raise? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  My  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  would  be  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  made  a  very 
eloquent  point  when  he  said  that  we 
ought  not  treat  the  Post  OfiBce  as  a 
profitmaking  institution.  This  is  an  es- 
sential national  service  agency  that  built 
this  country,  and  when  you  go  to  a  trillion 
dollar  economy  this  year  and  a  two- 
trillion  economy  the  next  10  years,  you 
had  better  have  a  postal  service  which 
can  meet  our  needs  even  if  it  has  to  have 
a  deficit  that  we  will  pay  out  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  I  believe 
America  needs  an  effective,  eCBcient 
postal  service  that  will  keep  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce  flowing.  The  average 
American  family  now  receives  about  40 
letters  a  month  which  keep  commerce 
going.  Telephone  bills,  electric  bills,  gas 
bills,  credit  card  Invoices,  medical  bills; 
all  of  these  are  an  important  segment 
of  our  economy.  This  corporation  will  be 
able  to  raise  postal  rates  at  will  and  every 
time  they  raise  the  postal  rates,  the 
whole  cost  of  operation  goes  up  be- 
cause someone  has  tff  absorb  these  in- 
creases. I  say  to  you  we  need  an  effective 
postal  service  subsidized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment if  you  want  to  see  America  con- 
tinue growing. 

The  closer  I  look  at  this  bill,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  It  Is  a  charade  to  sug- 
gest that  somehow  or  other  you  have 
come  up  with  a  grandiose  plan  here  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  Post  Office.  The 
American  taxpayer  will  continue  footing 
the  bill  anyway  you  look  at  it.  So  this  is 
no  reform. 

Msmy  years  ago  we  created  a  transit 
authority  in  Chicago  that  was  going  to 
solve  all  our  problems  involving  mass 
transit.  Today  it  Is  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  they  are  pleading  with  the 
State  legislature  to  give  them  a  State 
subsidy.  We  are  contemplating  an  in- 
crease in  gasoline  taxes  to  pay  their  bills. 

The  same  thing  Is  going  to  happen 
here.  You  are  going  to  pass  this  bill  as  a 
postal  reform  increase  and  you  will  see 
huge  deficits  pi:jng  up  and  it  will  cost 
twice  as  much.  When  they  reach  the 
breaking  point,  then  the  pressures  will  be 
put  in  Congress  to  bail  them  out.  I  say  to 
you  there  Is  nothing  in  this  bill  in  its 
present  form  th^off ers  the  taxpayer  any 
assurance  that  he*wlll  have  better  postal 
service  at  lower  rates. 

Unless  the  committee  can  persuade 
me  otherwise.  I  think  there  is  merit  to 
the  Wright  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment 
here  but  I  suspect  the  Committee  wants 
to  vote  and  we  are  not  going  to  get  to  It. 

The  amendment  is  more  in  the  nature 


of  an  argimient  than  an  amendment,  to 
raise  the  rate  on  first-class  postage  to 
7  cents.  This  amendment  costs  $496 
million. 

We  very  readily  voted  last  March  for 
another  pay  raise  of  6  percent.  That  cost 
$380  million  or  something  of  that  kind. 
So  we  have  granted  about  $900  million 
worth  of  pay  in  the  last  60  days — or  we 
are  proposing  to  in  this  legislation. 

This  illustrates  what  is  wrong  with 
the  present  system.  Everyone  wants  to  be 
for  pay  raises  but  no  one  wants  to  be  for 
rate  raises. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  is  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  postal  rates  on  which  I 
serve.  The  administration  sent  up  a  bill 
for  an  8-cent  stamp,  and  said  to  the 
Congress  "Let  us  have  an  8-cent  stamp. 
Before  you  have  any  pay  raise,  let  us  have 
something  of  a  rate  increase  to  pay  for 
this." 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  will  tell 
you,  they  could  not  find  a  sponsor — from 
435  Members  of  the  House — no  one  has 
come  forward  to  throw  this  bill  in. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana if  that  is  not  correct. 

The  amendment  I  proposed  to  offer 
will,  I  think,  keep  this  House  from  look- 
ing ridiculous. 

We  are  supposed  to  adopt  the  Wright 
amendment  for  $900  million  worth  of 
pay  raises  this  Spring  and  then  vote 
dovm  a  little  old  1-cent  increase  in 
first-class  mail  that  would  bring  in  a 
part  of  that.  This  amendment  I  propose 
to  offer,  if  I  get  an  opportunity  to  do  it. 
but  under  the  parliamentary  situation  I 
cannot  offer  it  because  the  Olsen  amend- 
ment is  still  pending,  when  it  passes.  I 
would  offer  the  7  cents  and  get  the  sup- 
port from  people  who  want  to  have  an  8 
percent  pay  raise. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  a  little  surprised  that 
the  gentleman  could  not  find  anybody  to 
sponsor  that. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  did  not  seek  one.  The 
President  did. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
gentleman  did  not  sponsor  it.  He  has 
been  coming  in  here  with  a  new  bill  from 
Mr.  Blount  about  every  other  day. 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  my  colleagues  will  per- 
mit me,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  I 
have  not  sponsored  any  Blount  bills.  I 
have  sponsored  a  postal  reform  bill  writ- 
ten after  negotiation  with  the  President's 
representatives  by  the  clerks  and  car- 
riers. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has  told  the 
500,000  clerks  and  carriers  in  this  coim- 
try what  a  great  friend  of  theirs  he  is. 

When  I  brought  in  their  biU  and  Larry 
O'Brien's  bill,  who  I  think  is  a  Demo- 
crat, some  Members,  including  my  friend, 
did  not  even  want  to  let  us  vote  on  their 
bill  but  said  instead;  I  will  not  even 
vote  on  your  bill.  That  is  the  kind  of 
bill  I  have  been  bringing  in  here. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  Is  not  exactly  right. 
I  will  get  some  time  and  set  the  record 
straight  as  to  what  is  right. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
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amendment  offered  by   the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wrighti  amend- 
ment is  offered  as  a  quick  and  0asy  solu- 
tion for  the  policy  of  the  Ameiican  peo- 
ple toward  the  UjS.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  kills  any  opportunity  for  re- 
form or  reorganization  of  the  t(.S.  postal 
system.  , 

But,  of  course,  we  have  deeper  prob- 
lems that  Congress  must  discuss  thor- 
oughly to  reach  considered  judgments  to 
make  real  improvements. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  betier  postal 
service.  Postal  employees  are  eiititled  to 
better  consideration  to  meet  ^heir  Just 
and  longstanding  complaints  |  on  psiy, 
hours,  conditions  of  employment,  wage 
differentials,  promotions.  app<^intments, 
health  programs,  seniority  ii^otection, 
retirement,  and  fringe  beneflts.iOur  good 
ix>stal  employees  and  their  fainilles  are 
entitled  to  have  Congress  establish  a  real 
career  service,  that  is  an  example  to  pri- 
vate and  public  employers  aUke.  Con- 
gress must  stop  delay,  and  must  see  that 
our  postal  employees  are  not  Ujie  \'ictims 
time  after  time  of  budget  deJQcits  and 
Government  actions  so-called  against  In- 
flation. Our  postal  employees  and  their 
families  have  been  burdened  land  pun- 
ished too  much.  I 

Our  UjS.  postal  equipment  ahd  instal- 
lations and  working  conditions  are  en- 
titled to  be  modernized.  Yes^  and  the 
whole  system  of  the  U.S.  postia  organi- 
zation of  the  Post  Office  Department 
needs  to  be  changed  emd  modernized 
with  advanced  business  pracUJces  in  or- 
der to  give  faster  and  quicker  land  more 
sure  mail  service.  I 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  poistal  man- 
agement at  present,  nor  the  hard-work- 
ing U£.  postal  employees.  Tlie  trouble 
has  been,  because  of  the  us<i  of  anti- 
quated methods  and  the  long  continued 
divisions  of  opinion,  delays,  aiid  dispute 
in  this  body.  Lack  of  flnancix^  to  pur- 
chase modem  equipment  is  al>o  a  clear, 
basic  cause. 

PARUAMENTART    INQCIXV 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  lik(t  to  make 
a  parliamentary  inquiry,  if  I  may. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gent  eman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  has  been  said  htre  on  the 
floor  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  if  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr,  Wright) 
or  an  amendment  thereto  should  pass, 
then  there  will  be  further  amendments 
introduced  by  the  managers  U  >  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  lave  been 
stricken  by  the  Wright  amendment.  I 
disagree. 

In  my  estimation  once  these  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  sifter  thi(  enacting 
clauses  are  stricken,  and  tiie  Wright 
amendment  Is  put  in  the  bill,  and  there 
has  been  an  amendment  to  Ihe  Wright 
amendment,  this  would  be  a  substitute, 
with  an  amendment  to  that  substitute 
to  the  present  bill.  I  do  not  set  how  there 
can  be  any  amendment  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  present  bill  once  those  pro- 
visions are  stricken  and  acti<in  Is  taken 
by  this  House  Inserting  tie  Wright 
amendment  for  all  the  provisions  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill. 


Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  If  the  Wright  amendment  is 
adopted,  then  the  vote  would  recur  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  Wright  amendment.  If  that  were 
adopted,  under  the  rule  the  Committee 
would  rise.       * 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  But  my 
question  is  when  the  vote  comes  on  the 
committee  amendment  as  amended  by 
the  Wright  amendment.  If  it  Is  adopted, 
whether  other  amendments  could  be  of- 
fered to  specific  provisions  of  the  present 
bill  which  would  have  been  removed  and 
deleted  from  the  bill  by  the  Wright 
amendment.  I  say  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Wright  amend- 
ment would  be  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  If  adopted,  under  the 
rule  the  Committee  would  rise. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  agree 
with  the  Chairman.  So  as  we  now  hear 
It  clearly.  If  the  Wright  amendment 
were  adopted.  It  would  be  a  bobtail  cut 
of  the  present  bill  and  the  debate  would 
be  over.  It  would  be  a  quk:k  and  easy 
solution,  and  there  could  be  no  other 
amendments.  The  House  would  simply 
pass  the  committee  bill  as  amended 
by  the  Wright  amendment,  tf  the  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to. 

My  position  is  that  procedure  is  too 
quick  and  easy  a  solution,  and  prevents 
further  debate,  discussion,  or  amendment 
of  practically  the  entire  present  bill  now 
being  considered  by  the  House.  It  is  not 
fair  to  the  various  Members  who  have 
amendments  nor  to  the  Federal  postal 
service,  the  postal  employees,  the  public, 
or  the  UJS.  taxpayers. 

I  stitmgly  urge  the  House  taking  the 
time  with  full  Bind  adequate  debate  to 
obtain  a  career  postal  service  with  ade- 
quate pay,  hours,  conditions  of  employ- 
ment and  promotions,  just  waige  differ- 
entials, health  programs,  appointments, 
seniority  protection,  and  retirement  and 
fringe  benefits  imder  social  security. 

Congress  must  provide  full  reward  for 
a  good  day's  work.  I  oppose  any  amend- 
ment that  continues  the  poor  policy  that 
says  to  a  young  person  just  starting  into 
work.  In  the  postal  service,  "You  are 
going  to  have  to  wait  21  long  years  before 
you  can  get  to  the  top  grade  Instead  of 
the  8  years  you  would  have  to  wait  under 
the  bill  we  are  now  debating."  This  is  not 
fair  to  present  employees  with  less  than 
21  years  service,  and  that  Is  99  percent 
of  our  postal  employees. 

I  strongly  urge  that  there  is  much  more 
to  the  problem  of  reform  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  UJS.  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  postal  service  that  should  be 
argued  out  here  for  several  days  rather 
than  disposed  of  In  a  quick,  easy,  bobtail 
slash.  I  strongly  oppose  the  Wright 
amendment  which  has  simply  the  belt 
of  an  8  percent  pay  raise,  and  antistrike 
provision  as  a  window  dressing.  Even 
amendment  to  the  Wright  amendment  to 
add  the  retroactive  provision  to  it,  does 
not  cure  post  office  problems,  but  contin- 
ues and  compounds  poor  business  policies. 
and  injustices  to  the  postal  employees, 
the  public,  and  the  UjS.  taxpayer. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvariia. 


Mr.  CORBETT.  I  Just  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 
This  amendment,  while  it  Is  appealing 
and  an  easy  way  to  terminate  a  long- 
drawn-out  debate,  should  not  be  adopted. 

I  am  going  to,  If  I  may.  ask  the  Chair- 
man If  he  will  not  ask  for  some  limita- 
tion of  time  so  that  we  can  dispose  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  that  purpose,  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  all  amendments  thereto 
end  at  4:45  pjn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

MOTION    OmSEO    BT    UM.    DUI.SKJ 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  all 
amendments  thereto  terminate  at  4:45 
p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  frcwn  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in- 
deed sorry  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to 
shut  off  debate.  This  bill  reminds  me  of 
the  blind  woman  that  went  to  the  bur- 
lesque show.  She  knew  what  was  going 
on.  but  she  could  not  tell  what  was  c<jm- 
Ing  off.  This  bill  Is  filled  with  so  many 
pitfalls,  I  wonder  if  Members  have  any 
Idea  of  what  is  coming  off.  Do  you  know, 
my  colleag:ues,  that  if  this  bill,  the  com- 
mittee bill,  passes,  you  will  not  have  any 
say  over  a  post  office  building  to  be  built 
in  your  district?  You  will  not  ^lave  the 
authority  to  come  to  our  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ask  your  friends  and 
your  colleagues  In  the  Congress  to  help 
you  get  adequate  facilities.  You  will  be 
downtown  begging  some  insensitive  cor- 
poration for  a  post  office  building. 

At  the  proper  time  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  keep  this  control  in  Con- 
gress where  it  belongs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harsha 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Gray.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  yielding. 

If  the  Members  of  the  House  will  fol- 
low me  for  a  moment,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  historically 
recognized  the  need  for  good  buildings 
and  for  mechanization  and  for  improve- 
ments in  our  Nation's  post  offices.  Better 
working  conditions  is  one  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  committee  in 
wanting  postal  reform.  All  it  takes  to 
provide  better  facilities  is  money. 
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I  submit  to  the  Members  they  can  get 
direct  Federal  construction  twice  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  lease.  If  this  reform 
bill  goes  through,  we  will  lose  all  con- 
trol by  the  Congress  in  constructing  or 
modernizing  all  post  office  buildings,  and 
we  will  allow  the  private  sector  to  put 
up  the  money,  and  they  will  want  15  or 
20  percent  return  on  their  investment. 

As  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois <Mr.  Pdcinski)  said,  we  will  be  back 
here  with  a  post  office  deficit  that  will 
curl  your  hair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Roberts  » . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roberts 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Gray.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my 
friend,  Mr.  Roberts,  for  yielding.  I  would 
like  to  say  further  I  favor  postal  reform, 
but  when  this  committee  usurps  the 
prerogatives  of  other  committees,  partic- 
ularly the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Committee  and  decides  all  of  a 
sudden  it  is  going  to  handle  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  this  country  and 
when  the  committee  usurps  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  when  we.  as  a  compassionate 
committee,  have  helped  each  Member  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  we  have  done 
each  year  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  committee,  then  it  is  high  time,  it  is 
Ijast  time  to  put  a  halt  to  this  pirating  of 
Members'  right  of  determining  when 
and  where  they  want  improved  postal 
facilities.  I  urge  all  Members  to  be  on 
the  floor  tomorrow  and  protect  their 
interest  by  supporting  our  bipartisan 
amendment.  Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  compli- 
ment the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  He  has 
labored  hard  in  a  very  difficult  situation 
to  bring  out  a  bill. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  it  would  seem 
to  me,  when  there  is  a  majority  of  the 
committee  about  agreed  on  a  bill,  but 
there  is  a  new  proposal  run  in  from 
downtown  every  day,  and  always  with 
the  label  of  "reform"  on  it.  That  word 
is  about  as  overworked  as  the  word 
relevtmt.  I  am  about  convinced  that, 
if  someone  wanted  to  repeal  the  rape 
laws  and  if  they  tagged  it  as  "reform," 
It  would  probably  pass  in  a  hurry. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  kind  of 
reform  to  the  proposal  brought  In  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall).  He  talked  about  an  idea  that  I 
would  not  let  them  vote.  I  did  not  reject 
the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona. It  was  rejected  by  the  House  by 
more  than  100  votes.  I  did  not  tell  the 
postal  workers  I  was  their  friend.  They 
can  tell  I  am  their  friend  by  my  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  . 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Wright  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  furious  drive  to 
make  sweeping  reform  we  often  overlook 
a  minority  group  that  has  made  a  great 
contribution.  I  speak  of  postal  reform 
and  the  rural  press.  Before  we  charge 
Into  the  breach  and  change  our  entire 
U.S.  postal  system,  let  us  pause  for  a 
second  and  look  ahead  to  some  of  the 
potential  results.  Hindsight  is  more  ac- 
curate than  foresight,  yet  generally  dis- 
appointing. Think  of  the  result,  if  in  10 
years,  we  look  back  and  see  that  postal 
reform  destroyed  the  rural  press  in 
America.  Before  we  go  all  out  on  reform, 
let  us  consider  the  death  blow  we  might 
deal  to  a  vitsd  source  of  American  agri- 
cultural education. 

There  is  a  long  tradition  in  this  Na- 
tion of  universal  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation. With  this  in  mind,  we  estab- 
lished rural  free  delivery,  free-in-coun- 
ty  delivery,  and  other  forms  of  low-cost 
distribution  to  the  rural  aresis.  Because 
of  this,  local  newspapers  and  agricultural 
magazines  have  been  able  to  provide  a 
vital  channel  of  information  to  rural 
America.  This  we  must  maintain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  large  national 
publications  find  It  improfitable  to  serve 
rural  areas  and  are  abandoning  them, 
the  local  press  has  a  greater  responsibil- 
ity to  our  rural  population,  to  keep  them 
well  informed,  scientifically  current,  and 
in  the  mainstream  of  our  democratic 
process 

Do  we  realize  the  importance  of  free 
flow  of  information  from  the  laboratory 
to  the  farm?  If  the  American  public 
wants  to  keep  the  best  prices  on  food  in 
the  world,  we  must  continue  a  few  minor 
concessions.  We  have  aided  the  rail- 
roads, the  airlines,  the  public  utilities,  the 
schools,  yet  food  is  more  basic  than  any 
of  these.  The  American  farmer  is  the 
key  to  the  good  life,  and  the  free  flow  of 
knowledge  is  the  key  to  the  American 
farmer's  ability  to  produce.  It  is  strange 
that  very  often  successful  programs  never 
get  assigned  their  proper  rung  on  the 
ladder  until  it  is  too  late  to  realize  their 
immense  value. 

Recently,  there  has  been  much  frantic 
concern  to  close  the  bam  door  of  wise 
ecological  practice  while  the  horse  of  en- 
vironmentalvnollution  is  already  ruiming 
unchecked  from  border  to  border.  Believe 
me,  those  of  us  who  hve  on  the  farm  are 
well  awsu-e  of  this  horse  and  the  bam 
door.  The  American  farmer  has  been 
practicing  wise  land,  water,  and  soil 
management  before  the  word  ecology 
was  ever  heard  in  the  Halls  of  the  Con- 
gress. How  else  could  a  force  which 
consists  of  only  7  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion, (derating  on  less  than  half  the 
productive  farmland  available,  feed  a  na- 
tion of  200  million  so  successfully  that 
the  Government  must  control  our 
production  and  purchase  the  surplus. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  The 
American  farmers  are  the  best  educated 
in  the  world.  The  U.S.  Congress  should 
not  swing  the  broad  sword  of  postal  re- 
form without  any  concern  for  the  most 
vital  artery  in  the  country.  The  artery 
I  speak  of  nins  from  scientiflc  labora- 
tories and  our  great  seats  of  agricultural 
learning,  such  as  Ames,  Iowa,  to  every 
farm  in  the  Nation.  , 

This  essential  information  is  carried 


by  the  rural  press  and  farm  magazines. 
For  over  a  century  the  U.S.  postal  service 
has  carried  this  Information  with  special 
consideration.  Now  this  all  may  end.  The 
postal  reform  bill  may  be  the  first  bill 
in  the  U.S.  history  which  results  in  keep- 
ing people  ignorant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant segments  of  our  population, 
which  feeds  us  all.  is  kept  ignorant  by 
denying  them  reasonably  priced  accesss 
to  scientiflc  information,  our  future  gen- 
erations will  be  headed  for  hunger 
and  inflated  food  prices.  The  seeds  of 
rebellion  grow  fastest  in  the  stomachs  of 
hungry  men. 

Over  a  century  ago,  the  Land  Grant 
Act  established  State  agricultural  col- 
leges. The  U.S.  Congress  was  there- 
fore instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  this  great  storehouse  of  scientific  in- 
formation. Now,  dare  we  be  instrumental 
in  checking  the  flow  of  information  from 
the  laboratory  to  the  land?  The  rural 
press  deserves  and  must  have  special 
protection  from  the  potentially  devas- 
tating effects  of  postal  reform. 

If  you  do  not  think  we  have  a  poten- 
tial disaster  here,  you  are  mistaken.  The 
farm  magazines  and  rural  press  are  not 
blessed  with  the  financial  solvency  of  the 
remainder  of  the  publishing  industry.  It 
would  only  take  a  small  percentage  in- 
crease in  rates  to  destroy  the  entire 
profit  structure  of  the  agricultural  pub- 
lishing industry.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  mat- 
ter how  dedicated  the  industry  may  be, 
it  cannot  publish  without  profits.  Great 
publications  like  Country  Gentlemen, 
Capper  Parmer,  and  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  have  long  vanished  from  the 
scene.  Do  not  allow  this  to  happen  to 
magazines  such  as  Wallaces  Parmer, 
the  Nebraska  Farmer,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

Rural  population  is  declining  rapidly 
and  the  rural  press  has  lost  both  circu- 
lation and  advertising  revenue.  The  mar- 
gin of  profit  is  so  small  that  it  could 
easily  be  erased.  We.  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural nation  on  earth,  cannot  afford  to 
destroy  a  basic  element  of  our  greatness. 
The  farm  magazines  must  have  and  de- 
serve special  protection  from  the  poten- 
tially devastating  effects  of  blind,  sweep- 
ing postal  reform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  citizen,  whether  or 
not  he  has  ever  seen  a  farm  can  be  Justi- 
fiably proud  of  the  $50  billion  agricul- 
tural industry  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  the  envy  and  the  leader  of  the  world. 
The  people  of  Europe  and  the  rest  of 
the  globe  tum  their  eyes  to  America 
when  they  need  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture. Through  such  programs  as  farm 
papers  for  peace  we  gladly  share  our 
knowledge. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  to  per- 
form a  real  service  to  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation.  This  is  a  service  that  neither 
the  Postmaster  General,  nor  the  admin- 
istration seems  to  be  concerned  about, 
although  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  long  been  devoted  to  the  plight  of 
the  American  farmer. 

Any  magazine  which  is  devoted  to  the 
science  of  agriculture  should  be  given 
preferred  status  and  peimanent  exemp- 
tion from  rate  increase,  at  least,  in  the 
first    and   second   postal    zones.    Local 
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newspapers  should  keep  their  ireferred 
rates  unchanged.  The  only  wa  '  we  can 
insure  the  perpetuation  of  this  flow  of 
information  is  to  insure  reasoni  ,ble  rates 
for  the  delivery  of  our  great  a  ad  grow- 
ing storehouse  of  agricultural  knowl- 
edge to  the  farm.  This  Is  a  viiry  small 
senice  to  perform  for  that  sesroent  of 
the  population  that  keeps  us  w  ell  fed.  I 
am  a  farmer  and  I  have  been  a  1  my  life. 
I  speak  to  you  from  firsthand  knowl- 
edge. We  need  our  farm  magaines  and 
we  need  them  desperately.  I  sa  y  simply. 
Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  close  the  little 
red  schoolhouse  that  keeps  neat  and 
bread  on  our  table.  Do  not  kill  the  ag- 
ricultural press.  Do  not  sever  Jie  pipe- 
line that  keeps  my  farm  runiing  and 
every  other  farm  running  to  f?ed  you. 

Give  the  farmer  what  he  neei  Is  most — 
the  knowledge  to  keep  farming.  We  must 
maintain  the  farmer's  access  to  the 
knowledge  which  keeps  Americi  i  the  best 
fed  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  ei  irth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  short.  aLow  us  to 
keep  our  rural  papers  and  our  agricul- 
tural magazines.  Our  farm  riagazines 
represent  only  one-tenth  of  1  jiercent  of 
the  total  mail  volume,  and  the  informa- 
tion they  contain  helps  us  to  1  eep  200.- 
000.000  people  well  fed.  The  in:  ormation 
they  contain  will  keep  300,000.(  00  people 
well  fed  in  the  next  century.  >  Ir.  Chair- 
man, the  agricultural  press  is  the  bible 
of  the  farmer.  Do  not  put  this  bible  out 
of  business.  Do  not  kill  the  run  il  press. 

CXir  farm  population  has  been  plagued 
with  many  economic  problems.  We 
should  not  at  this  time  incnjase  their 
burden.  When  the  farmer  ceases  to  ex- 
ist, grass  will  grow  on  tlie  streets  of  ev- 
ery city  and  town  in  our  Natlo  Q. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mi.  Scherle 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  ti  me  to  Mr. 
Gross)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr, 
Gross  ) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  yester- 
day, I  said  this  was  bad  legisl  itlon.  and 
I  reiterate  that  sUtement  to<  ay.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr  Wright)  . 
The  gentleman  from  Arlaona  (Mr. 
Udall)  speaks  of  the  8-percert  increase 
as  provided  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  and  says  there  is  iiothing  to 
finance  the  8-percent  increise.  Well, 
there  was  nothing  In  the  Udall  bill  either 
to  do  that,  nor  Is  there  in  the  committee 
bill  pending  before  the  Hou« .  There  Is 
nothing  In  either  bill  to  finar  ce  an  im- 
mediate 8-percent  increase.  If  i  he  gentle- 
man was  so  concerned  about  financing 
the  pay  raise  he  should  hav^  provided 
for  it  In  the  substitute  he  offefed.  and  It 
should  have  been  in  the  com|nlttee  bill 
that  he  voted  for  and  I  voted  against  In 
the  committee.  So  let  us  not  b«  misled  by 
the  argiiment  of  the  gentle  nan  from 
Arizona. 

The  gentleman  speaks  of  in  amend- 
ment which  apparently  he  liroposes  to 
offer  to  Increase  first-class  letter  rates  by 
1  cent.  Thus  he  would  immediately  jump 
upon  the  one  category  of  miiil  that  Is 
paying  its  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  thit  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  et  us  pro- 
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vide  the  pay  raise  that  has  been  promised 
postal  workers  and  toss  overboard  the 
rest  of  this  bUl  which  is  loaded  with  de- 
fects and  pitfalls. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazkw). 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Wright  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kazen 
yielded  his  remaining  time  to  Mr. 
Wright.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 

the  gentleman  from  Texas  <  Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 

to  thank  my  colleague  from  Texas  ( Mr. 

Kazen  )  for  yielding  me  his  time. 

Let  us  make  one  thing  clear.  The 
amendment  I  offer  will  not  cost  any  more 
than  the  committee  bill.  The  committee 
bill  purports  to  give  an  8-percent 
increase.  My  amendment  will  give  an 
8-percent  increase.  I  believe  it  Is  well 
that  the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Olsen)  has  offered  his  amendment  to 
my  amendment,  making  this  provision 
retroactive.  That  fulfills  any  obligation 
we  may  have  to  these  hard-working 
postal  employees. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  my  amend- 
ment, If  adopted,  would  not  answer  the 
question  of  where  we  are  going  to  get  the 
money.  Well,  the  committee  bill  does  not 
answer  the  question  of  where  we  are 
going  to  get  the  money.  All  it  does  is  to 
say  that  Congress  is  going  to  abdicate  Its 
responsibility  to  determine  where  we 
get  the  money  or  how  much  the  American 
taxpayers  will  be  pajing  for  postage,  and 
to  turn  those  decisions  over  to  an  ap- 
pointed corporation  which  is  not  an- 
swerable to  the  American  public. 

I  am  not  willing  to  abdicate  that  re- 
sponsibility. I  believe  the  Post  Office  ex- 
ists to  serve  the  American  people.  I  am 
willing  to  pay  the  hard-working  postal 
employees.  If  other  Members  will  support 
this  amendment,  they  will  get  their  pay. 
I  am  anxious  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Congress  will  not  yield  to  threats  and 
pressures.  If  other  Members  feel  that 
way,  they  can  vote  for  the  Wright 
amendment  and  we  will  make  that 
demonstration  immistakable. 

I  want  us  to  affirm  that  the  Congress  is 
willing  to  shoulder  its  responsibility,  as 
it  has  so  often  in  the  past,  to  modernize 
the  Post  Office  and  to  improve  the  service 
and  to  continue  it  as  the  greatest  postal 
system  in  the  world,  the  one  which  is 
responsible  for  delivering  more  pieces  of 
mail  every  day  than  all  the  other  national 
postal  systems  on  earth  combined. 

Do  not  try  to  tell  me  that  the  system 
has  not  worked.  Do  not  try  to  tell  me  that 
this  does  not  have  something  very  basic 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  this  country  has 
grown  economically  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  country  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

Therefore,  Members  should  support 
this  amendment,  and  get  rid  of  this  alien 
idea  of  a  postal  corporation,  and  face 
up  to  congressional  responsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Turn  AH). 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wrichi)  that  the  postal  workers  cer- 
tainly are  entitled  to  Increased  wages. 


But  there  is  much  more  in  this  bill  than 
just  a  pay  raise.  There  are  many  other 
benefits  for  the  employees  of  the  postal 
service  in  this  bill. 

Members  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  were  up  and  down  on 
this  bill.  We  spent  13  or  14  months  of 
hard  work  on  It.  We  heard  many  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, pro  and  con.  We  heard  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  workers  involved  in 
the  postal  service,  who  appeared  before 
our  committee.  They  told  us  that  they 
needed  modernization  of  plant,  that  they 
needed  new  facilities,  and  that  they 
needed  different  types  of  work  laws  and 
working  conditions. 

A  man  who  goes  to  work  in  a  post  office 
as  a  letter  carrier  can  spend  21  years 
before  he  can  get  to  the  top  level  in  his 
grade.  This  bill  would  help  to  correct  this 
$uid  many  other  inequities. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Wright  amend- 
ment Let  us  do  it  in  the  right  manner 
and  move  along  with  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Saylor). 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Wright  amendment.  All  I 
can  tell  the  Members  is  that  they  are 
ducking  their  responsibility  as  Congress- 
men when  they  try  to  hide  behind  some 
authority  that  is  going  to  be  set  up. 

If  the  Members  are  worth  their  salt,  if 
they  are  worthy  of  being  Members  of 
Congress,  they  should  not  try  to  pass  the 
buck  to  somebody  who  will  spend  money 
and  expect  us  to  collect  the  taxes. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  pro- 
vides the  money.  Where  is  this  corpora- 
tion going  to  get  the  money?  They  will 
come  back  to  us,  to  the  Congressmen,  and 
tell  us,  "We  need  so  much  money."  We 
will  have  to  provide  the  money.  They 
will  spend  it,  and  we  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that. 

Let  us  give  these  men  the  pay  raises 
they  are  entitled  to,  and  make  them 
retroactive,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Olsen)  has  suggested.  Let  us 
get  rid  of  the  problem  and  assume  this 
responsibility. 

That  is  our  job  as  Congressmen.  It  is 
not  to  step  aside  and  pass  it  over  to  some- 
body else. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr,  Mc- 
Clure). 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  said  often  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
"Let  us  assume  our  responsibility  as 
Congressmen." 

I  have  heard  it  said  in  other  ways  that 
Congress  will  take  care  of  these  problems. 
I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  we  should 
just  turn  this  down  and  bring  the  prob- 
lems back  to  Congress,  and  we  will  solve 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  has  been 
said  for  years. 

This  Congress  has  failed  for  years  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  this  Post 
Office  Department.  That  Is  the  reason 
for  postal  reform.  It  is  not  because  the 
men  and  women  who  work  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  have  not  been  able  to 
do  the  Job,  but  it  is  because  we  have  not 
provided  the  tools  for  them  to  do  the 
job.  and  it  is  not  any  more  likely  that 
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next  year  we  will  do  it  than  we  have 
done  it  last  year  or  the  year  before. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  or  this  Nation 
that  this  is  postal  reform  if  we  adopt  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  refcognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virgii\ia  (Mr. 
Kee). 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  iH^  to 
enthusiastically  support  the  wH^t 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Biaggi). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  DuLSKi)  to  close  debate  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
stated  in  the  well,  the  easiest  way 
to  pass  over  responsibility  is  to  vote  for 
the  Wright  amendment.  I  feel  that  the 
committee  labored  for  14  months  and, 
as  the  able  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  stated,  we  have  to  provide 
the  tools,  we  have  to  provide  the  equip- 
ment, the  trucks  and  the  transpor- 
tation. It  is  very  easy  to  vote  for  this. 
There  is  no  doubt,  though,  that  then 
this  bill  would  have  to  go  right  back 
to  the  committee  and  we  would  have 
more  legislation  and  hearings  on  some- 
thing that  is  already  of  record. 

I  ask  the  Committee  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  as 
amended. 

The   question   was   taken:    and     the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
-peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Wright  and 
Mr.  DuLSKi. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  57, 
noes  105. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    I— POSTAL    REORGANIZATION 

POSTAL    POUCT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  postal  service  of  the 
United  States  shaU  be  operated  as  a  basic 
and  fundamental  communications  service 
provided  to  the  people  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
Postal  Service  established  under  section  102 
of  this  title  shall  have  as  its  basic  function 
the  obligation  to  provide  a  postal  system 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people  and 
designed  to  bind  the  Nation  together  by 
facilitating  the  prompt,  reliable,  efficient  and 
economical  transmittal  of  personal,  educa- 
tional, literary,  and  business  communica- 
tions. It  sbaU  provide  such  service  to  patrons 
in  all  areas  and  shall  render  public  services 
to  all  communities.  The  costs  of  establish- 
ing or  maintaining  the  postal  service  shall 


not  be  apportioned  In  such  a  way  as  to  im- 
pair the  overall  value  of  such  service  to  the 
people. 

(b)  As  an  employer,  the  Postal  Service 
shall  achieve  and  maintain  compensation 
for  its  officers  and  employees  comparable  to 
the  rates  and  types  of  compensation  paid 
In  major  Industries  In  the  i^vate  sector  of 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  It  shall 
place  putlcular  emphasis  upon  opportuni- 
ties ^fenr  career  advancement  for  all  officers 

employees  and  the  achievement  of 
worthwhile  and  satisfying  careers  In  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Postal  rates  shall  be  established  to 
apportion  the  costs  of  all  postal  operations 
to  all  users  of  the  mall  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis. 

(d)  In  determining  all  poUdes^pr  postal 
service,  the  Postal  Service  shaU^ve  the 
highest  consideration  to  the  requirement  for 
the  most  expeditious  coUectlon,  transporta- 
tion, and  deUvery  of  Important  letter  mail. 

(e)  In  selecting  modes  of  transportation, 
the  Postal  Services  sbaU  give  highest  consid- 
eration to  the  expeditious  and  economical 
delivery  of  mail  and  a  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  mall  business  to  cairlers 
providing  similar  modes  of  transportation 
services.  Modern  methods  of  transporting 
mall  by  contalnerization  and  programs  de- 
signed to  achieve  overnight  transportation 
of  important  letter  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  shall  be  a  primary  goail  of  postal 
operations. 

(f)  In  planning  and  buUdlng  new  postal 
faculties,  the  Postal  Service  shall  empha- 
size the  need  for  plants  and  equipment  de- 
signed to  create  desirable  worUng  conditions 
for  officers  and  employees,  a  maximum  de- 
gree of  convenience  for  efficient  postal  serv- 
ice, proper  access  to  existing  and  future  air 
and  surface  transportation  faclUtles,  and 
control  of  costs. 

Mr.  DUI^KI  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  section  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
mean  section  102? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Section  101. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Section  101  which  runs 
to  page  293? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  No;  to  page  158. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  section  101  runs  throtigh  line  12  on 
page  158. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

REVISION  or  TITLE  39,  UNTTSO  STATES  CODB 

Sec.  102.  Title  39.  United  States  Code,  Is 
revised  and  reenacted  and  the  sections  there- 
of may  be  cited  as  "39  U.S.C.  f     ",  as  follows : 

'TITLE  39 — THE  POSTAL  SERVICTE 

"Chapter  Sec. 

"1.  General  Provisions 101 

"2.  Personnel    201 

"4.  Services   401 

"6.  Mall  Matter... 601 

"8.  Transportation   of   Mails 801 

"10.  Finance  1001 

"12.  Rates   and   Ratemaklng laoi 

"14.  Private  Carriage  of  Letters 1401 

"16.  Miscellaneous    1601 


"Chapter  1.— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Sec. 

•  101.  Definitions. 

"102    United  States  Postal  Service. 

"103.  PoeUnaster  General  and  Deputy  Post- 
master General. 

"104.  Seal. 

"105.  Assistant  Postmasters  General. 

"106.  Judicial  Officer. 

"107.  Delegation  of  Authority. 

"108.  The  Commission  on  Postal  Costs  and 
Revenues. 

"109.  Procedures  of  the  Ckimmlsslon. 

"110.  Advisory  Council. 

"111.  General  Powers  of  the  Postal  Service. 

"112.  (Cooperation  with  other  Government 
agencies. 

"113.  Suits  by  and  against  the  Postal  Service. 

"114.  Application  of  other  laws. 

"115.  Annual  reports. 

"116.  Reservation  of  powers. 

"117.  L.abor  protection  under  Postal  Service 
leases. 

"i  101.  Deamtions 

"As  used  in  this  title — 

**  'Postal  Service'  means  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  esUbUshed  by  section  102  of 
this  title. 

"  'Postmaster  General"  means  the  operating 
bead  of  the  Postal  Service  as  specified  in  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  title. 

"  'Commission'  means  the  Commission  on 
Postal  Costa  and  Revenues  established  bv 
section  106  of  this  title. 

"  'CommlsBlooers'  means  the  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Postal  Costs  and  Rev- 
enues. 

"  'Postal  Rate  Board'  and  "Board'  mean  the 
Postal  Rate  Board  established  by  section 
1251  of  thlsUtle. 

"  'Board  members'  means  the  members  of 
the  Postal  Rate  Board. 
"I  102.  United  SUtes  Postal  Service 

"The  Post  Office  Department  Is  reorganized 
as  an  Independent  establishment  In  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  known  as 
the  United  States  Postal  Service. 
"5  103.  Postmaster  General  and  Deputy  Poist- 
master  General 

"The  operating  head  of  the  Postal  Service 
Is  a  I>ostmaster  General  appointed  as  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  108  of 
this  title.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  the  Postmaster  General  is  vested  with 
the  functions  of  all  subordinate  officers  and 
agencies  of  the  Postal  Service.  The  alternate 
operating  head  of  the  Postal  Service  is  a 
Deputy  Postmaster  General  appointed  as 
specified  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  section  108 
of  this  Utle. 
"i  104.  Seal 

"The  seal  of  the  Pobtal  Service,  filed  by 
the  Postmaster  General  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  shaU  be  Judicially 
noticed,  shall  be  affixed  to  all  commissions  of 
officers  of  the  Postal  Service  and  used  to 
authenticate  records  of  the  Postal  Service. 
"i  105.  Assistant  Postmasters  General 

The  Postmaster  General  shall  appoint 
such  number  of  assistant  postmasters  gen- 
eral as  he  considers  appropriate,  one  of 
whom,  to  be  designated  as  the  General  Coun- 
sel, shall  be  the  legal  officer  of  the  Postal 
Service. 
"§  106.  Judicial  Officer 

"A  Judicial  Officer,  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission, shall  perform  such  quasi-Judicial 
duties,  not  inconsistent  with  chapter  12  of 
this  title,  as  the  Commission  may  designate. 
He  shall  be  the  agency  for  the  ptirposes  of 
the  requirements  of  chapter  5  of  title  5. 
to  the  extent  that  functions  are  delegated 
to  him  by  the  Commission. 
"S  107.  Delegation  at  Authority 

"The  Postmaster  General  may  delegate  to 
any  subordinate  officer,  employee,  or  agency 
of  the  Postal  Service,  with  or  without  power 
of  redelegation,  such  of  the  functions  vested 
In  him  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  title,  in  any  other  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Postal  Service  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
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"I  108.  The  Commission  on  P.TS1al  Costs  and 
Revenues 
•■(a)   A  Commission  on  Post  a  Coets  and 
Revenues  is  established,  consisting  of  eleven 
members  as  provided  lor  In  this  section. 

•(b)(1)  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Semite,  shall  ap- 
point nine  members  of  the  Commission.  Not 
more  than  five  presidential ly  ap>olnted  Com- 
missioners shall  be  from  the  suane  political 
party.  The  President  may  remove  Commis- 
sioners appointed  under  thU  pt  ragraph  only 
for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  dutr.  or  malfea- 
sance m  office.  The  Commlsslo  aers  shall  be 
chosen  to  represent  the  public  interest  gen- 
erally and  not  as  representatives  of  specific 
interests  connected  with  the  PosUl  Service. 
'•(2)  The  terms  of  the  presi  dentlally  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  shall  le  nme  years 
except  that — 

••(A)  the  terms  of  nine  Commissioners 
first  taltlng  office  shall  expire  is  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  ol  the  appoint- 
ment, one  at  the  end  of  one  ye  w.  one  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  one  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  one  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  one  at  t&e  end  of  six 
years,  one  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  one  at 
the  end  of  eight  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of 
nine  years  foUowlng  the  appointment  of  the 
first  of  them;  and 

"(B)  any  Commissioner  apjointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  before  the  explratloi  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  a  jpolnted  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

•'(c)  (1)  The  presidentlallyaiipolnted  Com- 
missioners shall  appoint  and  have  discre- 
tionary power  to  remove  a  tenth  member  of 
the  Commission  who  shall  serve  as  Post- 
master General.  The  Postmaste  ■  General,  who 
shall  have  such  term  as  may  l»e  fixed  by  the 
presldentlally  appointed  Commissioners,  shall 
be  a  voting  member  of  the  Commission  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In   .his  title. 

••(2)  The  presldentlally  appointed  Com- 
missioners and  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
appoint  and  shall  have  dlscr*  tlonary  power 
to  remove  an  additional  memb  tr  of  the  Com- 
mission who  shall  serve  as  Deputy  Post- 
master General  for  such  tern,  as  the  presl- 
dentlally appomted  Commissioners  and  the 
Postmaster  General  may  fix  The  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  shall  be  a  rotlng  member 
of  the  Commission  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  title. 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  pitjvlded  In  this 
section,  each  presldentlally  appointed  Com- 
missioner shall  receive  comp^satlon  at  the 
rate  of  $10,000  per  annum  an*  $300  for  each 
meeting  of  the  Commission  h«  attends.  Their 
compensation  shall  be  subject  to  adjxistment 
under  the  provisions  of  chafter  11,  title  2. 
In  addition,  they  shall  be  Reimbursed  for 
necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  in- 
curred in  attending  the  mtetlngs  of  the 
Commission. 

"(e)(1)  The  presldentlally  t  ppolnted  Com- 
missioners shall  fix  the  rates  of  compensation 
of  the  Postmaster  General  and  Deputy  Post- 
master General. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  direct  and  con- 
trol the  expenditures  of  the  Poetal  Service, 
review  the  practices  and  poUcI  ee  of  the  Poetal 
Service,  and  perform  other  fimctlons  and 
duties  Imposed  on  It  by  this  tl  lie. 

"(f)  Vacancies  in  the  Oomiolsslon,  as  long 
as  there  are  sufficient  meml>er8  to  form  a 
quorum,  shall  not  Impair  thii  powers  of  the 
Commission  under  this  title. 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  act  upon  ma- 
jority vote  of  those  members  i  ?ho  are  present, 
and  any  six  membere  present  Ishall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transacUoif  of  business  by 
the  Commission,  except — 

"(1)  In  the  appointment  of  removal  of  the 
Postmaater  General,  and  In  setting  the  com- 
pensaUon  ot  the  Postmaster  General  and 
Deputy  Portmarter  General,  a  favorable  vote 
of  an  abeolute  majority  at  tile  presldentlally 
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appointed  Commissioners  In  office  shall  be 
required; 

"(2)  In  the  appointment  or  removal  of  the 
Deputy  Postmaster  General,  a  favorable  vote 
of  an  abeolute  majority  of  the  members  in 
office  from  among  the  members  serving  as 
Postmaster  General  and  the  presldentlally 
appointed  Commissioners  shall  be  required; 
and 

"(3)  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  title. 
"(h)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  may  concurrently  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  but  the  presldentlally 
appointed  Commissioners  may  hold  any  other 
non-Pederal  office  or  employment  not  Incon- 
sistent with  their  duties  to  the  Postal  Service. 
"5  109.  Procedures  of  the  Commission 

"The  Conunlsslon  may  delegate  any  of  Its 
powers  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  In  accordance  with  rules  or  regula- 
tions adopted  by  It.  The  Commission  may 
establish  such  committees  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  delegate  such  powers  to  any  com- 
mittee, as  the  Commission  determines  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  Its  functions  and  duties. 
Delegations  to  officers,  employees,  or  com- 
mittees shall  not  be  inconsUtent  with  other 
provisions  of  this  title;  such  delegations  shall 
not  relieve  the  Commission  of  full  respon- 
slbUlty  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  duties  and 
functions;  and  any  such  delegations  shall 
be  revocable  by  the  Commission  in  Its  ex- 
clusive Judgment. 
"5  110.  Advisory  Council 

"(a)   There  shall  be  a  Postal  Service  Ad- 
visory Council,  of  which  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  be  the  Chairman  and  the  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  shall  be  the  Vice  Chair- 
man. The  Advisory  Council  shall  have  eleven 
additional  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  shall  appoint  as  such  members  ( 1 ) 
four  persons  from  among  persons  nominated 
by  those  labor  organizations  recognized  as 
collective-bargaining  representatives  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Poetal  Service  In  one  or  more 
collective-bargaining  units,  (2)  four  persons 
as  representatives  of  major  mall  users,  and 
(3)    three  persons  as  represenutlves  of  the 
public  at  large.  All  such  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  two  years  except  that, 
of  those  first  appointed,  two  of  the  members 
representative  of  labor  organizations  and  two 
of  the  members  representative  of  major  postal 
users  and  one  member  representing  the  pub- 
lic at  large  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year 
terms.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  hU  predecessor  was  appointed 
shaU  serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
"(b)  The  Commission  and  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  consult  with  and  receive  the 
advice    of    the    Advisory    Council    regarding 
postal  rates  and  services  and  compensation 
of  employees. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  Council  rep- 
resentative of  the  public  at  large  shall  receive 
for  each  meeting  of  the  Board  compensation 
at  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  salary  provided 
by  law  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 
All  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expense  in  attending  meetings  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

"S  111.  General  powers  of  the  Postel  Service 
"The  Poetal  Service  shall  have  the  foUow- 
lng general  powers: 

"  ( 1 )   to  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  official  name; 
"(2)  to   adopt,   amend,   and   repeal   such 
niles  and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  title; 

"(3)  to  enter  Into  and  perform  contracts, 
execute  Instruments,  and  determine  the 
character  of,  and  necessity  for,  its  expendi- 
tures; 

"(4)  to  determine  and  keep  its  own  sys- 
tem of  accounts  and  the  forms  and  contents 
of  Its  contracts  and  other  business  docu- 
ments, except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title; 


"(6)  to  acquire  in  any  lawful  maimer  such 
personal  or  real  property,  or  any  Interest 
therein,  as  It  deems  necessary  or  convenient 
In  the  transaction  of  Its  business,  and  to 
hold,  maintain,  sell,  lease  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  such  property  or  any  Interest  there- 
in; and  to  provide  services  In  connection 
therewith  and  charge  therefor; 

"(6)  to  construct,  operate,  lease,  and 
maintain  buildings,  facilities,  equipment, 
and  other  improvements  on  any  property 
owned  or  controlled  by  It,  including,  without 
limitation,  any  property  or  interest  therein 
transferred  to  It  under  section  1002  of  this 
title; 

•  (7 )  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services 
for  property,  real  or  personal,  as  It  deems 
necessary  or  convenient  In  the  transaction  of 
Its  business; 

"(8)   to  settle  and  compromise  claims  by 

or  against  It;  ^    „   ,.  ^ 

(9)  to  exercise.  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  the  right  of  eminent  domain  for  the 
furtherance  of  Its  official  purposes;  and  to 
have  the  priority  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bank- 
rupt. Insolvent,  and  decedenU'  estates;   and 

"(10)  to  have  all  other  powers  Incidental, 
necessary,  or  appropriate  to  the  carrying  on 
of  Its  functions  or  the  exercise  of  its  specific 
powers. 

"5  112.  Cooperation  with  other  Government 
agencies 

"Executive  agencies  and  independent  es- 
tablishments within  the  meaning  of  sections 
104  and  105  of  title  5  and  the  Government 
Printing  Office  are  authorized  to  furnish 
goods,  property,  both  real  and  personal,  and 
personal  and  nonpersonai  services  to  the 
Postal  Service,  and  the  Poetal  Service  U  au- 
thorUed  to  furnish  such  goods,  property,  and 
services  to  them.  The  furnishing  of  goods, 
property,  and  services  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions including  relmbursablllty,  as  the  Post- 
m.istsr  General  and  the  head  of  the  agency 
or  establishment  concerned  shall  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

"5  113.  Suits  by  and  against  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice 

"(a)  The  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  original  but  not  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
over  aU  actions  brought  by  or  against  the 
Postal  Service.  Any  action  brought  In  a  State 
court  to  which  the  Postal  Service  Is  a  party 
may  be  removed  to  the  United  States  district 
court  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  89  of 

title  28. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  title  28  relating  to 
service  of  process,  venue,  and  limitations  of 
time  for  bringing  action  In  suits  in  which  the 
United  States,  its  officers  or  employees  are 
parties,  and  the  rules  of  procedure  adopted 
under  title  28  for  suits  In  which  the  United 
States,  Its  officers  or  employees  are  parties, 
shall  apply  In  like  manner  to  suits  In  which 
the  Poetal  Service,  Its  officers,  or  employees 
are  parties. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  chapter  171  and 
all  other  provisions  of  title  28  relating  to 
tort  claims  shall  apply  to  tort  claims  aris- 
ing out  ot  activities  of  the  Postal  Service. 

"(d)  The  Department  of  Justice  shall  fur- 
nish the  PosUl  Service  such  legal  represen- 
tation as  It  may  require  pursuant  to  section 
112  of  this  tiUe,  but  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  Attorney  General  the  Postal  Service 
may  employ  attorneys  by  contract  or  other- 
wise to  conduct  lltlgaUon  brought  by  or 
against  the  Postal  Service  or  lU  officers  or 
employees  In  matters  affecting  the  Postal 
Service. 
"I  114.  Application  of  other  laws 

"No  Federal  law  dealing  with  public.  United 
States  or  Federal  contracts,  property,  works, 
officers,  employees,  or  funds.  Including  the 
provisions  of  ch^ter*  6  and  7  of  UUe  6, 
shall  apply  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  Poetal  Service  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided  in  this  title   and  except  Insofar  as 
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such  laws  remain  in  force  as  rtiles  or  regu- 
lations of  the  Postal  Service,  but  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  law  shall  apply  to  the 
Postal  Service: 

"(1)  sections  3333  and  5532,  and  chapters 
71  (Employee  Policies)  and  73  (SuiUhlllty, 
Security,  and  Conduct  of  Employees)  of  title 
5  except  that  no  regulation  Issued  pursuant 
to  such  chapters  shall  apply  to  the  Postal 
Service  unless  expressly  made  so  applicable; 

"(2)  all  provisions  of  title  18  dealing  with 
the  Postal  Service,  the  malls  and  Goveriunent 
officers  or  employees: 

"(3)    the  following  provisions  of  title  40: 

"sections  258a-258e  (condemnation  pro- 
ceedings); 

"sections  270a-270e  (known  as  the  Miller 
Act); 

"sections  276a-278a-7  (known  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act); 

"section  276c  (wage  payments  of  certain 
contractors) ; 

"chapter  5  (the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act) ;  and 

"chapter  15  (the  Government  Losses  in 
Shipment  Act) : 

"(4)  the  following  provisions  of  title  41, 
sections  35-45  (the  Walsh-Healey  Act) ,  chap- 
ter 6  (the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965) :  and 

'•(5)    sections  2000d.  2000d-l— 2000d-4  of 
title  42    (title   VI,   the  Civil   Rights   Act   of 
1964). 
"J  115.  Annual  reports 

"The  Postmaster  General  shall  render  an 
annual  report  to  the  Commission  concern- 
ing the  operations  of  the  Postal  Service 
under  this  title.  Upon  approval  thereof,  or 
after  making  such  changes  as  it  considers 
appropriate,  the  Commission  shall  transmit 
such  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 
"5  116.  Reservation  of  powers 

"Congress  reser\'es  the  power  to  alter. 
amend  or  repeal  any  or  all  of  the  sections  of 
this  title,  but  no  such  alteration,  amend- 
ment or  repeal  shall  operate  to  impair  the 
obUgatlon  of  any  contract  made  by  the  Postal 
Service  under  any  power  conferred  by  this 
title. 

"5  117.  Labor  protection  tinder  Postal  Service 
leases 

"(a)  A  lease  agreement  by  the  Postal 
Service  for  rent  of  net  Interior  space  In  excess 
of  five  thousand  square  feet  In  any  building 
or  facility,  or  part  of  a  building  or  facility, 
to  be  occupied  for  purposes  of  the  Postal 
Service  shall  Include  a  provision  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  in  the  con- 
struction, modification,  alteration,  repair, 
painting,  decoration,  or  other  Improvement 
of  the  building  or  space  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment, or  Improvement  at  the  site  of  such 
building  or  facility,  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  for  similar 
work  in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  section  276a  of  title 
40.  relating  to  section  1  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  and  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  labor 
standards  enforcement  under  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950,  title  5,  appendix, 
and  regulations  for  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors under  section  276c  of  title  40,  shall 
apply  to  the  work  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  to  direct  the  cancellation  of 
the  lease  agreement  referred  to  In  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section. 

"Chapter  2.— PERSONNEL 
"SuBCHAPTEa  I — Gknehai.  Provisions 
"Sec. 

"201.  Appointments  and  promotions. 
"202.  Oath  of  office. 

"203.  Employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 
"204.  Retirement  rights. 
"205.  Policy  on  compensation  and  benefits. 


"206.  Terms  oi  employment. 
"207.  Prohibition  of  political  influence. 
"308.  Organizations  of  supervisory  personnel. 
"200.  Seniority  ol  rural  earners. 

"SVBCHAPT^  n EKFLOTKX-MaKACKMXNT 
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"221.  Definition. 

"222.  Applicability  of  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

"223.  Bargaining  units. 

"224.  Recognition  of  labor  organizations. 

"225.  Elections. 

"226.  Deductions  of  dues. 

"227.  Collective-bargaining   agreements. 

"228.  Labor  disputes. 

"229.  Suits. 

"330.  Labor- management  reporting  and  dis- 
closure. 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
"i  201.  Appointments  and  promotions 

"(a)  The  Poetal  Service  may  appoint  and 
promote  such  officers,  attorneys,  agents,  and 
employees  and  vest  them  with  such  powers 
and  duties  as  It  deems  necessary.  Officers  and 
employees  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  In 
the  postal  career  service,  which  shall  be  a 
part  of  the  civil  service.  Such  appointments 
and  promotions  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
procedures  established  by  the  Postal  Sen'lce. 
The  Postal  Service  shall  establish  procediu'es, 
subject  to  subchapter  n  of  this  chapter,  to 
assure  Its  employees  of  meaningful  opportu- 
nities for  promotion  and  career  development 
and  to  asstire  its  employees  full  protection 
of  their  employment  lights  by  guaranteeing 
them  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  on 
adverse  actions,  with  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing.  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  provisions  of  chapter  75  of 
title  5  shall  apply  to  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  except  to  the  extent  of  any  Incon- 
sistency with — 

"  ( 1 )  the  provisions  of  any  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  negotiated  on  behalf  of 
and  applicable  to  them,  or 

"(2)  procedures  established  by  the  Postal 
Ser\ice  and  approved  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  may  hire  execu- 
tives on  long-term  employment  contracts 
when  necessary.  Notwithstanding  any  such 
contract,  the  Postal  Service  may  at  its  dis- 
cretion and  at  any  time  remove  any  execu- 
tive employee.  Removal,  however,  shall  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  contract  rights  of 
the  person  removed. 

"(C)  (1)  Those  provisions  of  title  5  which 
were  formerly  known  as  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Act  shall  apply  to  the  Postal  Service. 
The  provisions  of  section  459  of  title  50, 
appendix  (concerning  reemployment  rights 
of  former  military  personnel ) ,  shall  apply 
to  the  Postal  Service  In  the  s&me  manner 
and  to  tlie  same  extent  as  to  private  em- 
ployers. Without  compromising  Its  basic 
mission,  the  Postal  Service  shall  pursue  an 
employment  policy  designed  to  extend  op- 
portunity to  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
handicapped. 

"(2)  Employees  of  the  Postal  Service  shall 
be  covered  by  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of 
title  5,  relating  to  compensation  for  work 
injuries,  as  that  subchapter  may  from  time 
to  time  be  amended. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  sections  5533.  5535, 
and  5536  of  title  5.  and  any  other  provision 
of  law,  an  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government,  is  eligible  to 
serve  and  receive  the  compensation  both  as 
such  officer,  agent,  or  employee  and  as  offi- 
cer, agent,  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service 
other  than  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
"§202.  Oath  of  office 

"Before  entering  upon  their  duUes  and 
before  receiving  any  salary,  the  members  of 
the  Commission  and  all  persons  employed  by 
the  Poetal  Service  sbaU  take  and  subscribe 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 

"  'I  ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 


that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  take 
this  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental 
reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that 
I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.' 
A  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  including  sec- 
tion 2903  of  title  5,  or  of  a  State  or  terri- 
tory, or  an  officer,  civil  or  military,  holding 
a  conunlsslon  under  the  United  States  or 
any  officer  w  employee  of  the  Postal  Service 
designated  by  the  Postmaster  General  may 
administer  and  certify  the  oath  or  affirma- 
tion. 

"5  203.  Employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment 
"(a)  Employees  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  under  the  terms  of  this  title.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  inapplica- 
ble to  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Deputy 
Postmaster  General,  the  Assistant  Postmas- 
ters General  and  General  Counsel  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  but  nothing  In  thi3 
section  shall  make  such  persons  ineligible 
f.-r  employment  by  the  Postal  Service. 

"(b)  Sick  and  annual  leave,  and  compen- 
satory time  of  such  employees  whether  ac- 
crued prior  to  or  after  commencement  of 
operations  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  obli- 
gations of  the  Postal  Service  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Compensation,  benefits,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  In  ef- 
fect Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  whether  provided  by  statute 
or  by  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  or  the  executive  branch  of  tfie 
Government,  will  continue  to  apply  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Service,  until  changed 
by  the  Postal  Service.  In  accordance  with 
subchapter  IT  of  this  chapter.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  206  of  this  title,  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  85.  and 
chapters  87  and  89  of  title  5,  shall  apply  to 
employees  of  the  Postal  Service,  unle->s 
varied,  added  to,  or  substituted  for  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection.  No  variation,  addi- 
tion, or  substitution  with  respect  to  fring? 
benefits  shall  result  In  a  program  of  fringe 
benefits  which  on  the  whole  Is  less  favor- 
able to  the  employees  than  fringe  benefits 
In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
and  as  to  employees  for  whom  there  Is  a 
collective-bargaining  representative  no  such 
variation,  addition  or  substitution  shall  be 
made  except  by  agreement  between  the 
collective-bargaining  representative  and  the 
Postal  Service. 

"(d)  Any  employee  of  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Department  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  shall  be  eligible  to  transfer, 
at  the  same  or  a  higher  grade,  to  any  posi- 
tion within  the  United  States  Government 
which  Is  open  and  for  which  such  employee 
shall  be  qualified.  The  Postal  Service  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  placing  such  employees. 
"§  204.  Retirement  rights 

"Employees  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be 
covered  by  chapter  83  of  title  5  relating  to 
the  civil  service  retirement  program,  as  that 
chapter  may  from  time  to  time  be  amended. 
The  Postal  Service  shall  withhold  from  pay 
and  shall  pay  Into  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment and  DLsability  Pvmd  the  amount  spec- 
ified in  chapter  83  of  Utle  5.  The  Postal 
Service  upon  request  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  but  not  less  frequently  than 
annually,  shall  pay  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission the  costs  reasonably  related  to  ad- 
ministration or  ftind  activities  for  employees 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

"§  205.  Policy  on  compensation  and  benefits 
"It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Postal  Service 
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to  maintain  for  each  wage  area  cempensatlon 
and  benefits  for  all  employees  ot  a  standard 
of  comparability  to  the  competisaUon  and 
benefits  paid  for  comparable  leve^  of  work  In 
the  private  sector  of  the  econon*  in  the  cor- 
responding wage  area.  The  Pofetal  Service, 
consistent  with  subchapter  II  <^  this  chap- 
ter and  coU«ctlve  l>argalnlng  i  agreements, 
shall  define  the  boundaries  ol  each  wage 
area.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  provide  adequate  and  reisonable  dlf- 
ferenUals  In  rates  of  pay  betwe<  n  employees 
In  the  clerk  and  carrier  grades  In  the  line 
work  force  and  supervisory  and  managerial 
employees.  The  Postal  Service  stall,  In  carry- 
ing out  this  poUcy.  £U  salary  Isvels  for  the 
type  of  first  Une  supervisors  n>w  In  PPS  7 
at  a  level  which  is  not  less  thai  a  level  ap- 
proximately aa  much  higher  a>  their  rates 
of  pay  now  exceed  those  in  present  grade 
PPS  5.  There  shall  be  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable differentials  between  fFS  7  and  8 
and  between  all  higher  grad^  similar  to 
those  in  effect  on  the  day  immet  Uately  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  i  ectlon. 
"§  206.  Terms  of  employment 

•■(a)  Compensation,  benefits,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employi  nent  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Postal  Service,  consistent 
with  subchapter  II  of  this  chi  pter,  but  no 
officer  or  employee  shall  be  pa  d  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  r  ite  for  level  I 
of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

•(b)  The  Postal  Service  sh  »U  have  the 
right  consistent  with  subchap  «r  II  of  this 
chapter  and  appUcable  laws,  re(  ulations.  and 
collective-bargaining  agreement — 

"(1)  to  direct  employees  of  tUe  Postal  Serv- 
ice  in  the  performance  of  ofBcUl  duties; 

•■(2)  to  hire,  promote,  transf -r.  assign  and 
retain  employees  In  position;  within  the 
Postal  Service,  and  to  suspend  demote,  dis- 
charge, or  take  other  disciplinary  action 
against  employees; 

"(3)  to  relieve  employees  f r  m  duties  be- 
cause of  lack  of  work  or  for  ot  ler  legitimate 
reasons: 

"(4)  to  maintain  the  efficient  y  of  the  oper- 
ations entrusted  to  it; 

••(5)  to  determine  the  me  hods,  means, 
and  personnel  by  which  such  )pcrations  are 
to  be  conducted;  and 

"(6>  to  take  whatever  actloi  s  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  mlssioi  In  sttuaUons 
of  emergency. 

"(c)  No  individual  who  Is  a  member  of  a 
religious  sect,  or  division  then  of,  the  esUb- 
llshed  and  traditional  tenets  )r  teaching  of 
which  oppose  a  requirement  tnat  a  member 
of  such  sect  or  division  Join  or  financially 
support  any  labor  organlzatlc  a,  may  be  re- 
quired to  Join  Of  flnandalli  support  any 
labor  organization  as  a  condition  ol  employ- 
ment if  such  individual  pays  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  a  su  n  equal  to  the 
Initiation  fees  and  periodic  dues  uniformly 
reqxUred  as  a  condition  of  ac<;uiring  and  re- 
taining membership  in  a  labcr  organization 
which  is  representative  of  the  employee  un- 
less said  individual  and  said  1  ibor  organiza- 
tion mutually  agree  upon  so  ne  other  con- 
dition of  employment. 
•'5  207.  Political  influence:    ptshibiOon 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  ijther  provision 
of  law.  but  subject  t»  subsection  (e>  of  this 
section,  each  appointment.  ]iromotion.  as- 
signment, transfer,  or  deslgi  ation.  interim 
or  otherwise,  of  an  officer  or  employee  in 
the  Postal  Service  (except  members  of  the 
Commission)  shall  be  made  rtthout  regard 
to  any  recommendation  or  itatement.  oral 
or  written,  with  respect  to  aiy  person  who 
requests,  or  la  under  consldei  atlon  for  such 
appointment,  promotion,  assignment,  trans- 
fer, or  designation  made  by— T 

"(1)  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  (includlnit  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  illco): 

"(2)  any  elected  official  of  ihe  government 
of  any  State  (including  the  fcommonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico)   or  of  any  <ounty.  city,  or 


other  political  subdivision  of  such  SUte  ot 
Commonwealth ; 

••(3)  any  official  of  a  national  political 
party  or  of  a  political  party  of  any  Btat« 
(including  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico),  county,  city,  or  other  subdivision  of 
such  State  or  Commonwealth;  or 

•■{*)  any  other  individual  or  organization. 
"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  but  subject  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  a  person  or  organization  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (1).  (2).  (3),  or  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is  hereby  pro- 
hibited from  making  or  transmitting  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  or  to  any  other  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government,  any 
recommendation  or  statement,  oral  or  writ- 
ten,  with  respect  to  any  person  who  requests, 
or  is  under  consideration  for  any  such  ap- 
pointment, promotion,  assignment,  transfer, 
or  designation.  The  Postal  Service  and  any 
officer  or  employe*  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, subject  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  shall  not  solicit,  request,  consider, 
or  accept  any  such  recommendation  or  state- 
ment;  and 

"(2)  shall  return  any  such  recommenda- 
tion or  statement,  if  written,  received  by 
him.  appropriately  marked  as  in  violation 
of  this  section,  to  the  person  or  organization 
making  or  transmitting  the  same. 

"(c)   A  person  who  requests,  or  is  under 
consideration    for    any    such    appointment, 
proaiotlon.   assignment,   transfer,   or   desig- 
nation  is   hereby  prohibited   from   request- 
ing or  soliciting  any  such  recommendation 
or  statement  from  any  person  or  organiza- 
tion within  the  purview  of  subparagraph  ( 1) . 
(2),   (3),  or   (4)    of  subsection    (a)    of  this 
secUon.  Any  such  person  making  such  so- 
llclUtlon  or  request,  knowing  the  same  to 
be  in  violation  of  this  subsection,  is  disqual- 
ified  for   the   appointment,   promotion,   as- 
signment, transfer,  or  designation  concerned. 
•■(d)  Each  employment  form  of  the  Postal 
Service   used   in   connection  with   any   such 
appointment,  promotion,  assignment,  trans- 
fer,  or  designation   shall   contain  appropri- 
ate language  in  boldface  type  informing  all 
persons  concerned  of  the  provisions  of  this 
secUon.  During  the  time  any  such  appoint- 
ment,   promotion,    assignment,    transfer,   or 
designation  is  under  consideration,  appro- 
priate notice  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
printed  in  boldface  type  shall  be  posted  in 
the  post  office  concerned. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  not  be  held  or  con- 
sidered to  prohibit — 

•*(1)  the  sollclUtion,  acceptance,  and  con- 
sideration by  the  Postal  Service  or  any  au- 
thorized officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government,  w 

■•■(2)  the  furnishing  and  transmission  to 
the  Postal  Service  or  such  authorized  officer 
or  employee  by  any  other  individual  or 
organization 

of  any  sUtement  with  respect  to  a  person 
who  requests,  or  is  under  consideration  for. 
appointment,  promotion,  assignment,  trans- 
fer, or  designation,  if — 

"(A)  the  statement  is  furnished  pursuant 
to  a  request  or  requirement  of  the  Postal 
Service  and  consists  solely  of  evaluation  of 
the  work  performance,  ability,  aptitude,  and 
general  qualifications  of  an  employee  in  the 
postal  service  who  is  under  consideration  for 
appointment,  promotion,  assignment,  trans- 
fer, or  designation: 

"(B)  the  statement  is  furnished  by  an  in- 
dividual or  organization  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion pursuant  to  a  request  made  by  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment solely  m  order  to  determine  whether 
the  person  who  requests,  or  is  under  consid- 
eration for.  appointment,  promotion,  assign- 
ment, transfer,  or  designation  meets  the 
loyalty,  suitability,  and  character  require- 
ments for  employment  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; or 


"(C)  the  statement  is  furnished  by  a  for- 
mer employer  of  the  person  who  requests,  or 
is  under  consideration  for.  appointment,  pro- 
motion, asslg;nment,  transfer,  or  designation, 
pursuant  to  a  request  of  the  Postal  Service. 
and  consists  solely  of  an  evaluation  ol  the 
work  performance,  ability,  aptitude,  and 
general  qualifications  of  such  person  during 
his  employment  with  such  former  employer. 
"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  have  any  effect  on  the  right  of  an  em- 
ployee to  petition  Congress  as  authorized  by 
section  7102  of  title  5. 

••5  208.  Organizatlona  of  supervisory  personnel 
"(a)  The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  a 
program  for  consultation  with  recognized 
organizations  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service  other  than  those  subject  to 
collective-bargaining  agreements  under  sub- 
chapter U  of  chapter  2  of  this  title.  Such 
organizations,  upon  presentation  of  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Postmaster  General  that 
their  membeiship  constitutes  a  substantial 
percentage  of  all  officers  and  employees  in 
their  occupations  or  positions,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  consult  direcUy  with  respect  to 
pay  policies  and  schedules,  fringe  benefit  pro- 
grams, and  other  programs  relating  to  em- 
ployees in  such  occupations. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  accord  recog- 
nition to  an  organization  of  supervisors 
which  represents  a  majority  of  supervisory 
employees.  The  organization  of  supervisors 
may  Include  administrative,  professional,  and 
technical  employees  below  the  level,  or  below 
the  comparable  level,  of  the  position  of  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  the  largest  Postal 
Transportation  Division  and  Assistant  Post- 
master of  the  largest  first-class  post  office. 

■•(c)  Representatives  of  an  organization  of 
supervisors  recognized  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  entlUed  to  act  for  and  make  agree- 
ments covering  aU  supervisory,  administra- 
tive, professional,  and  technical  employees 
of  the  national  and  local  InstaUation  levels 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  representing  the 
interests  of  all  such  employees.  Such  organi- 
zation shall  have  the  right  to  participate 
directly  with  the  Po6t«il  Service  In  the  formu- 
lation, implementation,  and  modification  of 
personnel  policies  and  practices,  fringe  bene- 
fits, and  sal  other  matters,  except  rates  of 
pay,  affecting  the  conditions  of  employment 
of  such  employees.  The  Postal  Service  and 
such  organization,  through  appropriate  of- 
ficials and  representatives,  shall  meet  a*,  rea- 
sonable times  for  the  purpose  of  consultation. 
•'(d)  In  the  event  the  parties  fall  to  reach 
an  agreement  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  dispute  wlU  be  resolved  by  a 
panel  consisting  of  three  members,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission,  one  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  one  appointed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service. 

•■(e)  The  panel  established  by  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  shall  give  the  parties  a 
fuU  and  fair  hearing.  Including  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  evidence  in  support  of  their 
claims  and  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
case  in  person,  by  counsel  or  by  other  repre- 
sentative, as  they  may  elect.  The  panel  shall 
submit  its  recommendation  to  the  Postmas- 
ter General.  The  Postmaster  General  shall 
place  the  recommendation  into  effect  unless 
he  determines  It  would  be  contrary  to  the 
efficiency  and  the  good  operation  of  the 
Postal  Service.  In  the  event  the  Postmaster 
General  does  not  place  the  recommendation 
into  effect,  he  shall  file  a  report  on  such 
action  with  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  together  with  his  reasons 
for  not  Implementing  the  recommendation. 
•■§  209.  Seniority  of  rural  carriers 

•■(a)  Unless  varied  by  the  terms  of  a  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement  between  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  bargaining  represent- 
ative of  affected  rural  carriers,  the  Postal 
Service  shall  recognize  the  seniority  status 
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of  rtual  carriers  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (b)-(d)  of  thU  section. 
■(b)  The  seniority  status  of  a  rural  carrier 
commences  on  the  day  of  appointment  as  a 
regular  rural  carrier.  Upon  voluntary  trans- 
fer from  one  office  to  another,  or  another 
branch  of  the  service  into  the  rural  delivery 
service,  the  relative  seniority  of  the  transferee 
commences  on  the  day  he  enters  the  rural 
delivery  service  of  the  office  to  which  trans- 
fer is  made. 

■■(c)  A  rural  carrier  shall  be  assigned  by  the 
Postal  Service  to  the  least  desirable  route 
upon  entering  the  service  and  shall  rise  to 
the  more  desirable  routes  by  seniority. 

■'(d)  The  Postal  Service  shall  base  pro- 
motions and  preferential  assignments  In  the 
rural  delivery  service  upon  seniority  and 
ability.  If  ability  be  sufficient,  seniority  shall 
govern. 

SUBCHAPTER      H— LABOR-MANAGE\^ENT 
RELATIONS 

"S  221.  Definition 

■■As  used  in  this  subchapter,  'guards' 
means — 

•■  ( 1 )  maintenance  guards,  being  employees 
employed  by  the  Postal  Service  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  chapter  In  Key  Position  KP- 
5,  under  the  provisions  of  former  section 
3514  of  this  title,  and 

"(2)  security  g^uards,  being  employees  in  a 
classification  which  may  be  established  in  the 
Postal  Service  and  whose  primary  duties  shall 
include  the  exercise  of  authority  to  enforce 
rules  to  protect  the  safety  of  property,  mall, 
or  persons  on  the  premises  of  the  Postal 
Service. 

"5  222.  Applicability  of  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act 

"Labor-management  relations  shall,  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  provisions  of 
this  title,  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  n  of  chapter  7  (the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended)  of  title  29. 

"{223.  Bargaining  units 

"The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall 
decide  in  each  case  the  unit  appropriate  for 
collective  bargaining  in  the  Postal  Service: 
Provided,  That  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  shall  not  Include  in  any  bargain- 
ing unit — 

"(i)  any  management  official  or  super- 
visor; 

"(11)  any  employee  engaged  In  personnel 
work  In  other  than  a  purely  nonconfidential 
clerical  capacity: 

"(111)  both  professional  employees  and 
employees  who  are  not  professional  employ- 
ees unless  a  majority  of  such  professional 
employee  vote  for  inclusion  m  such  unit;  or 

"(iv)  together  with  other  employees,  any 
Individual  employed  as  a  security  guard  to 
enforce  against  employees  and  other  persons, 
rules  to  protect  property  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice or  to  protect  the  safety  of  property,  mail, 
or  persons  on  the  premises  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice; but  no  labor  organization  shall  be  certi- 
fied as  the  representative  of  employees  in  a 
bargaining  unit  of  security  guards  if  such 
organization  admits  to  membership,  or  is 
affiliated  directly  or  Indirectly  with  an  or- 
ganization which  admits  to  membership,  or 
is  affiliated  directly  or  Indirectly  with  an 
organization  which  admits  to  membership 
employees  other  than  guards. 
"i  224.  Recognition  of  labor  organizations 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  shall  accord  exclu- 
sive recognition  to  a  labor  organization  when 
the  organization  has  been  selected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  In  an  appropriate 
unit  as  their  representative. 

"(b)  Agreements  and  supplements  in  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
covering  employees  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, shall  continue  to  be  recognized  by  the 
Postal  Service  until  altered  or  amended  pur- 
suant to  law. 

"(c)  When  a  petition  has  been  filed,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be 


prescribed  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board — 

"  ( 1 )  by  an  employee,  a  group  of  employees, 
or  any  labor  organization  acting  In  their 
behalf,  alleging  that  (A)  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  employees  wish  to  be  represented  for 
collective  bargaining  by  a  labor  organization 
and  that  the  Postal  Service  declines  to  recog- 
nize such  labor  organization  as  the  repre- ' 
sentative;  or  (B)  the  labor  organization 
which  has  been  certified  or  is  being  cur- 
rently recognized  by  the  Postal  Service  as  the 
bargaining  representative  is  no  longer  a  rep- 
resentative; or 

"(2)  by  the  Postal  Service,  alleging  that 
one  or  more  labor  organizations  has  pre- 
sented to  it  a  claim  to  be  recognized  as  the 
representative; 

the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall  in- 
vestigate such  petition  and,  if  it  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  a  question  of  rep- 
resentation exists,  shall  iMt>vlde  tor  an  ap- 
propriate hearing  upon  due  notice.  Such 
hearing  may  be  conducted  by  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  who  shall  not  make  any  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto.  If  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  finds  upon  the 
record  of  such  hearing  that  such  a  question 
of  representation  exists,  it  shall  direct  an 
election  by  secret  ballot  and  shall  certify  the 
results  thereof. 

•■(d)  A  petition  filed  under  subsection  (c) 
(1)  of  this  section  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  statement  signed  by  at  least  30  per  centum 
of  the  employees  in  the  appropriate  vmit 
stating  they  desire  that  an  election  be  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  set  forth  In  such 
subsection. 

••(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  waiving  of  hearings  by 
stipulation  for  the  purpose  of  a  consent  elec- 
tion in  conformity  with  regulations  and  rules 
of  decision  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 
'■{  225.  Elections 

■■(a)  All  elections  authorized  under  section 
224  of  this  tlUe  shall  be  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  or  persons  designated  by  it,  and  shall 
be  by  secret  ballot.  Each  employee  eligible 
to  vote  shall  be  provided  the  opportunity  to 
choose  the  lal>or  cwganization  he  wishes  to 
represent  him,  from  among  those  on  the  bal- 
lot, or  'no  union". 

"(b)  In  any  election  where  none  of  the 
choices  on  the  ballot  receives  a  majcmty,  a 
runoff  shall  be  conducted,  the  ballot  provid- 
ing for  a  selection  between  the  two  choices 
receiving  the  largest  and  second  largest  num- 
ber of  valid  votes  cast  In  the  election.  In  the 
event  of  a  tie  vote,  additional  rtmoff  elections 
shall  be  conducted  until  one  of  the  choices 
has  received  a  majority  of  the  votes. 

■■(c)  No  election  shall  be  held  In  any  bar- 
gaining unit  within  which,  in  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period,  a  valid   election   has 
been  held. 
"§  226.  Deductions  of  dues 

■■(a)  When  a  labor  iwganization  holds  ex- 
clusive recognition,  or  when  an  organization 
of  personnel  not  subject  to  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  has  consultant  rights  un- 
der section  208  of  this  tiUe,  the  Postal  Service 
shall  deduct  the  regular  and  periodic  Ini- 
tiation fees,  dues,  and  assessments  of  the 
organization  from  the  pay  of  all  members  of 
the  organization  in  the  unit  of  recognition 
if  the  Post  Office  Department  or  the  Postal 
Service  has  received  from  each  employee,  on 
whose  account  such  deductions  are  made,  a 
written  assignment  which  shall  be  Irrevocable 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year. 

■■(b)  Any  agreement  In  effect  immediately 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section  be- 
tween the  Post  Office  Department  and  any 
organization  of  postal  employees  which  pro- 
vides for  deduction  by  the  D^MUtment  of 
the  regular  and  periodic  initiation  fees,  dues. 


and  assessments  of  the  organization  from  the 
pay  of  its  members,  shall  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect  and  the  obligation  for  such 
deductions  shall  be  assumed  by  the  Postal 
Service.  No  such  deduction  shall  be  made 
from  the  pay  of  any  employee  except  on  his 
written  assignment,  which  shall  be  Irrevoca- 
ble for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year. 
"I  227.  Collective-bargaining  agreements 

■■(a)  Collective-bargaining  agreements  be- 
tween the  P>06tal  Service  and  bargaining 
representatives  recognized  under  section  224 
of  this  title  shall  be  effective  for  not  less 
than  2  years. 

•■(b)  Collective-bargaining  agreements  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  bargaining 
representatives  recognized  under  section  224 
may  Include  any  procedures  for  resolution 
by  the  parties  of  grievances  and  adverse 
actions  arising  under  the  agreement,  in- 
cluding procedures  culminating  in  binding 
third-party  arbitration,  or  the  parties  may 
adopt  any  such  procedures  by  mutual  agree- 
ment In  the  event  of  a  dispute. 

■■(c)  The  Postal  Service  and  bargaining 
representatives  recognized  under  section  224 
may  by  mutual  agreement  adopt  procedures 
for  the  resolution  of  disputes  or  impasses 
arising  in  the  negotiation  of  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement. 
■■§  228.  Labor  disputes 

"(a)  If  there  is  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  in  effect,  no  party  to  such  agree- 
ment shall  terminate  or  modify  such  agree- 
ment unless  the  party  desiring  such  termina- 
tion or  modification  serves  written  notice 
upon  the  other  party  to  the  agreement  of  the 
proposed  termination  or  modification  not  less 
than  90  days  prior  to  the  expiration  date 
thereof,  n<»  not  less  than  90  days  iHlor  to 
the  time  it  is  proposed  to  tnake  such  termi- 
nation or  modification.  The  party  serving 
such  notice  shall  notify  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  dispute  within  45  days  of  such 
notice,  provided  no  agreement  has  been 
reached  by  that  time. 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  parties  fail  to  reach 
agreement  or  to  adopt  a  procedure  providing 
for  a  binding  resolution  of  a  dispute  by  the 
expiration  date  of  the  agreement  in  effect, 
or  the  date  of  the  proposed  termination  or 
modification,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  ConciUation  Service  shall 
direct  the  establishment  of  a  factfinding 
panel  which  shall  consist  of  3  persons.  For 
this  purpose,  he  shall  submit  to  the  parties 
a  list  of  not  less  than  IS  names,  from  which 
list  each  ptarty,  within  10  days,  shall  select 
one  person.  The  2  so  selected  shall  then 
choose  from  the  list  a  third  i>erson  who  shall 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  factfinding  panel. 
If  either  of  the  parties  fails  to  select  a 
person  or  If  the  2  members  are  unable  to 
agree  on  the  third  person  within  3  days,  the 
selection  shall  be  made  by  the  Director.  The 
factfinding  panel  shall  after  due  Investiga- 
tion issue  a  report  of  its  findings,  with  or 
without  recommendations,  to  the  parties  no 
later  than  45  daj's  from  the  date  the  list  of 
names  was  submitted. 

"(c)(1)  In  the  event  no  agreement  is 
reached  within  90  days  after  the  expiration 
or  termination  of  the  agreement  or  date  on 
which  the  agreement  became  subject  to 
modification  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  or  if  the  parties  decide  upon 
arbitration  but  do  not  agree  upon  the  pro- 
cedures therefor,  an  arbitration  board  shall 
be  established  consisting  of  3  members,  not 
members  of  the  factfinding  panel,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  selected  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, one  by  the  bargaining  representative 
of  the  employees,  and  the  third  by  the  two 
thus  selected.  If  either  of  the  parties  falls 
to  select  a  member,  or  if  the  members  chosen 
by  the  parties  fail  to  agree  on  the  third 
person  within  5  days  after  their  first 
meeting,  the  selection  shall  be  made  by 
the     Director.     In     the    event    the    parties 
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do  not  8gre«  on  tb«  tnunlrig  <rf  %b» 
Issue*  to  b«  submitted,  the  factfli  idlng  panel 
shall  frame  the  Iseuea  and  subnlt  them  to 
the  arbitration  board. 

"(2)  The  arbitration  board  shiJl  give  the 
parties  a  full  and  fair  he«mng.  Uicludlng  an 
opportunity  to  present  evidence  ii  support  of 
their  claims,  and  an  opportxmlty  to  present 
their  caae  In  person,  by  counsel   sr  by  other 
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••(31    Costs  of   the  arbitration 
factfinding  panel  shall  be  shared 
the  Postal  Service  and  the  bargaining  rep- 
resentative. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  a  bargaining 
recognlaed  coUecUve-bargalnlng  repreaenta 
tlve  does  not  have  an  agreement  with  the 
Postal   Service.   If   the  parties   fail   to  reach 
agreement  within  80  days  of  the  commence- 
ment  of   eoUectlve   bargaining.  |a   factfind- 
ing panel  will  be  established  ln|  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  section  228  (btj.  unless  the 
parties    have   previously    agreed  i  to    another 
procedure  for  a  binding  resolution  of  their 
difference.  If  the  parties  faU  to  ^each  agree- 
ment within  180  days  of  the  o 
of  collective  bargaining,  and  if 
agreed  to  another  procedure  for 
lutlon,  an  arbitration  board  si  ^ 
lished  to  provide  conclusive  andl  binding  ar- 
bitration In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
section  228(c).  1 

-5  229   Suits  I 

••(a)  The  courts  of  the  Unltedl States  shaU 
have  ]\irisdictlon  m  respect  to  a<}tlons  by  the 
National  LAbor  ReUtlons  Boar4  under  this 
title  to  the  same  extent  that  thet  have  Juris- 
diction m  respect  to  actions  un*r  Utle  29. 

"(b)  Suits  for  violation  of  cbn tracts  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  a  l^bor  organi- 
sation representing  Postal  Servlde  employees, 
or  between  any  such  labor  organl^tlons.  may 
be  brought  in  any  district  ct)urt  of  the 
United  States  having  JurlsdicMon  of  the 
parties,  without  respect  to  th 
controversy. 

••(c)    A  labor  organization 
Service  shall  be  bound  by  the  a 
of  their  agents.  Any  labor  org 
sue  or  be  sued  as  an  entity 
of  the  employees  whom  It  reprfsents  in  the 
courU  of  the  United  States.  Any  Imoney  Judg- 
ment against  a  labor  organization  in  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  Stateai  shall  be  en- 
forclble  only  against  the  organization  as  an 
entity  and  against  Its  assets,  abad  shall  not 
be  enlorclble  against  any  indlvl  lual  member 
or  his  assets. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings by  or  against  labor  orgimlzatlons  In 
the  district  courts  of  the  Unite  1  States,  dis- 
trict co\arts  shall  be  deemed  to  have  Jurts- 
dictlon  of  a  labor  organization  (1)  in  the 
district  in  which  such  organlatlon  main- 
tains Its  principal  offloes,  or  (2  I  in  any  dis- 
trict in  which  Its  duly  auth<»rlzed  ofBcers 
or  agents  are  engaged  In  representing  or  act- 
ing for  employee  members. 

••(e)  The  service  of  summoni.  subpena.  or 
other  legal  process  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  upon  an  officer  or  agent  of  a  labor 
organization,  in  his  capacity  «s  such,  shall 
constitute  service  upon  the  abor  organi- 
zation. 

'•}  230.  Labor-management  repo  rtlng  and  dis- 
closure 
'•The  provisions  of  chapter  11  of  title  29 
shall  be  applicable  to  labor  organizations 
that  have  or  are  seeking  to  ai  tain  recogni- 
tion under  section  224  of  thU  title,  and  to 
such  organizations'  offlcers,  agents,  shop 
stewards,  other  representatives^  and  members 
to  the  extent  to  which  such  provisions  would 
be  applicable  if  the  Postal  S«*-vlce  were  an 
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employer  under  section  402  of  title  29:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  him  under  section  438 
of  title  29.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
authority,  by  regulation  Issued  with  the  writ- 
ten concurrence  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
to  prescribe  simplified  reports  for  any  such 
labor  organization.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  revoke  such  provision  for  simplified 
forms  of  any  such  labor  organization  if  he 
determines,  after  such  investigation  as  he 
deems  proper  and  after  due  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  that  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  and  of  chapter  11  of  title  29 
would  be  served  thereby. 

"Chapter  4. — SERVICES 

"Sec. 

'•401.  General  duties. 

••402.  Specific  powers. 

••403.  Service    classifications    and    mailable 

matter. 
"404.  Postal  services  at  Armed  Forces  Instal- 
lations. 
"405.  International  postal  arrangements. 
■•406.  Small  post  office  closings. 
"5  401.  General  duties 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  shaU  plan,  develop, 
promote,  and  provide  adequate  and  efficient 
postal  service  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  and 
fees.  Except  as  provided  in  the  Canal  Zone 
Code,  the  Postal  Service  shall  receive,  trans- 
mit, and  deliver  throughout  the  United 
States.  Its  territories  and  possessions,  and. 
pursuant  to  arrangements  entered  Into  under 
sections  112  and  404  of  this  title,  throughout 
the  world,  written  and  printed  matter,  par- 
cels, and  like  materials  and  provide  such  oth- 
er services  incidental  thereto  as  it  finds  ap- 
propriate to  Its  functions  and  in  the  public 
interest.  It  shall  serve  as  nearly  as  practicable 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  States. 

••(b)  It  shall  be  the  re^sonsiblllty  of  the 
Postal  Service — 

"  ( 1 )  to  maintain  an  efficient  system  of  col- 
lection, sorting,  and  delivery  of  the  mall 
nationwide; 

"(2)  to  provide  types  of  mail  service  to 
meet  the  needs  of  different  categories  of 
mall  and  mall  users;  and 

"(3)  to  establish  and  maintain  postal  fa- 
cilities of  such  character  and  In  such  loca- 
tions that  postal  patrons  throughout  the 
Nation  will,  consistent  with  reasonable  econ- 
omies Of  postal  operations,  have  reedy  access 
to  essential  postal  services. 

'•(c)  In  providing  services  and  In  estab- 
lishing classifications,  rates,  and  fees  pursu- 
ant to  this  Utle,  the  Postal  Service  shall  not. 
except  as  specifically  authorized  in  this  title, 
make  any  undue  or  unreasonable  discrimina- 
tion ^"Ting  users  of  the  malls,  nor  shall  It 
grant  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preferences 
to  any  such  user. 
"  S  402.   Specific   powers 

••Without  limitation  of  the  generality  of  Its 
powers,  the  Postal  Service  shall  have  the 
following  specific   powers,  among  others: 

•'(1)  to  provide  for  the  collection,  han- 
dling, transportation,  delivery,  forwarding, 
returning,  and  holding  of  mall,  and  for  the 
disposition  of  undellverable  mall; 

"(2)  to  prescribe,  in  accordance  with  this 
title,  the  amount  of  postage  and  the  manner 
In  which  It  Is  to  be  paid; 

"(3)  to  determine  the  need  for  post  offices, 
postal  and  training  facilities  and  equipment, 
and  to  provide  such  offloes,  facilities,  and 
equipment  as  It  determines  are  needed; 

"(4)  to  provide  and  sell  postage  stamps  and 
other  stamped  paper,  cards  and  envelopes 
and  to  provide  such  other  evidences  of  pay- 
ment of  postage  and  fees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable: 

••(6)    to   provide    philatelic   services; 
"(6)     to    provide,    establish,    change,    or 
abolish  special,  nonpoetal,  or  similar  services; 
and 

"(7)  to  Investigate  postal  offenses  and  civil 


and  administrative  matters  related  to  the 
Postal  Swvlce  and  postal  services,  and  to 
pay  rewards  In  connection  therewith. 
"§  403.  Service  classifications  and  mailable 
matter 
"(a)  Subject  to  chapter  12  of  this  title,  the 
Postal  Service  may  establish  classifications  of 
service  and  promulgate  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  the  preparation  of 
matter  for  mailing  and  the  mailing  thereof. 
The  Postal  Service  shall  not,  except  during 
emergencies,  refuse  to  accept  for  mailing  any 
matter  weighing  less  than  forty  pounds,  hav- 
ing a  size  not  In  excess  of  eighty-four  Inches 
In  girth  and  length  combined,  unless  it  Is 
nonmailable  under  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 6  of  this  title  or  other  law;  but  It  may 
levy  a  charge  therefor,  established  vmder  the 
provisions  of  chapter  12  of  this  title,  which 
reflects  the  faUure  of  the  mailer  to  conform 
to  the  regulations  established  under  this  title 
"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  maximum  weight 
of  any  parcel  shall  not  exceed  forty  pounds, 
and  the  maximum  size  of  any  parcel  shaU 
not  exceed — 

"(1)  seventy-eight  Inches  In  girth  and 
length  combined  on  parcels  mailed  before 
July  1, 1971;  and 

•'(II)  elghty-fotir  Inches  In  girth  and  length 
combined  on  parcels  maUed  on  or  after  July 
1, 1971. 

"(2)  The  maximum  size  on  parcels  Is  one 
bundivd  Inches  In  girth  and  length  com- 
bined, and  the  maximum  weight  Is  seventy 
pounds  for  parcels — 

"(1)  mailed  at,  or  addressed  for  delivery  at, 
an  office  that  would  have  been  a  second-, 
third-,  or  fourth-class  post  office  under  for- 
mer section  702  of  thU  title  or  on  a  rural  or 
star  route; 

"(11)  containing  baby  fowl,  live  plants, 
trees,  shrubs,  or  agricultural  commodities 
but  not  the  manufactured  products  of  those 
conunodltles; 

"(111)  not  mailed  at  zone  rates  of  postage 
other  than  the  zone  rates  which  are  applic- 
able to  corre^ondence  and  similar  matter; 
"(Iv)  addressed  to  or  mailed  at  any  Armed 
Forces  post  office  outside  the  fifty  States;  and 
"(V)   addressed  to  or  mailed  In  the  Com- 
monwealth  of   Puerto  Rico,   the   States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
"}  404.  Postal  services  at  Armed  Forces  In- 
stallations 
"(a)   The    Postal    Service    may    establish 
branch  post  offices  at  camp>s,  posts,  bases,  or 
stations  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  at  defense 
or  other  strategic  Installations. 

"(b)  The  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Trans- 
portation shall  make  arrangements  with  the 
Postmaster  General  to  perform  postal  serv- 
ices through  personnel  designated  by  them 
at  or  through  branch  post  offices  established 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
"  5  405.  International  postal  arrangements 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  better 
postal  arrangements  with  other  countries, 
the  Postal  Service,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  President,  may  negotiate 
and  conclude  postal  treaties  or  conventions, 
and  may  reduce  or  Increase  the  rates  of  post- 
age or  other  charges  on  maU  matter  con- 
veyed between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  The  decisions  of  the  Commission 
construing  or  interpreting  the  provisions  of 
any  treaty  or  convention  which  has  been  or 
may  be  negotiated  and  concluded  shall.  If 
approved  by  the  President,  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  offlcers  of  the  United  States. 
"(b)  The  Postal  Service  may  make  arrange- 
ments with  other  governments  for  the  ex- 
change of  sums  of  money  by  means  of  postal 
orders.  The  Commission  shall  fix  limitations 
on  the  amount  which  may  be  so  exchanged 
and  the  rates  of  exchange. 
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"S  406.  Small  poet  office  closings 

"No  small  post  office  shall  be  closed  solely 
for  operating  at  a  deficit,  it  being  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  that  effective  postal  service 
be  Insured  to  residents  of  both  lu-ban  and 
rural  communities. 

"Chapter  6. — MAIL  MATTER 

"NONMAII.ABLE    MATTER 

"8ec. 

"601.  Nonmailable  matter. 

"602.  Nonmailable     motor     vehicle     master 

keys. 
"603.  Mall  bearing  a  fictitious  name  or  ad- 
dress. 
"604.  Delivery  of  mall  to  persons  not  resi- 
dents of  the  place  of  address. 
"605.  False  representations;  lotteries. 
"606.  'Unlawful'  matter. 
"607.  Detention  of  mall   for   temporary  pe- 
riods. 
"608.  Prohibition    of    pandering    advertise- 
ments In  the  malls. 
"Penalty  and  Franked  Mail 
"651.  Definitions. 
"652.  Penalty  mail. 

"653.  Endorsements  on  penalty  covers. 
"654.  Restrictions  on  use  of  penalty  mall. 
"655.  AccounUng  for  penalty  covers. 
"656.  Reimbursement  for  penalty  mall  serv- 
ice. 
"657.  Limit  of  weight  of  penalty  mall;  post- 
age on  overweight  matter. 
"658.  Shipment  by  most  economical  means. 
••659.  Executive  departments  to  supply  Infor- 
mation. 
•'660.  Official  correspondence  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  Congress. 
"661.  Public  documents. 
"662.  Congressional   Record   under  frank  of 

Members  of  Congress. 
"663.  Seeds  and  reports  from  Department  of 

Agriculture. 
"664.  Mailing  privilege  of  former  Presidents. 
"665.  Lending  or  permitting  use  of  frank  un- 
lawful. 
"666.  Reimbursement   for  franked  mailings. 
"667.  Correspondence  of  members  of  diplo- 
matic corps  and  consuls  of  countries 
of    Postal   Union    of    Americas   and 
Spain. 
"668.  Mailing  privilege  of  members  of  United 
States  Armed  PHarces  and  of  friendly 
foreign  nations. 
"669.  Mailing     privileges     of     members     of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  of 
friendly  foreign  nations  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 
"670.  Pranked  mall  for  surviving  spouses  of 

Members  of  Congress. 
"671.  Armed  Forces  mailing  privileges. 

"NONMAILABLE  MATTER 
"S601.  Nonmailable  matter 

•'(a)  Matter  the  deposit  of  which  In  the 
malls  is  punishable  under  section  1302,  1341, 
1342,  1461,  1463,  1714,  1715.  1716.  1717,  or 
1718  of  title  18  Is  nonmailable. 

"(b)  Nonmailable  matter  which  reaches 
the  office  of  delivery,  or  which  may  be  seized 
or  detained  for  violation  of  law,  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  the  Postal  Service  directs. 

"(c)  Matter  otherwise  legally  acceptable 
in  the  malls  which — 

"(1)  Is  In  the  form  of.  and  reasonably 
could  be  Interpreted  or  construed  as,  a  '  111, 
Invoice,  or  statement  of  account  due;  but 

••(2)  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  solicitation  for 
the  order  by  the  addressee  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices, or  both; 

is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be  carried, 
or  delivered  by  mall,  and  shall  be  disposed  of 
as  the  Postal  Service  directs,  unless  such 
matter  b^ru^s  on  Its  face,  in  conspicuous  and 
legible  type  in  contrast  by  typography,  lay- 
out, or  oolM'  with  other  printing  on  Its  face, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  which  the 
Postal  Service  shall  prescribe — 

"(A)  the  following  notice:  'This  Is  a  solici- 
tation for  the  order  of  goods  and/or  services 


and  not  a  bill,  invoice,  or  statement  of  ac- 
count due.  You  are  under  no  obligation  to 
make  any  payments  on  account  of  this  offer 
unless  you  accept  this  offer';  or 

"(B)  In  lieu  thereof,  a  notice  to  the  same 
effect  in  words  which  the  Postal  Service  may 
prescribe. 

'•(d)  Any  matter  Is  nonmailable  which 
exceeds  the  prescribed  size  and  weight  limits 
or  is  of  a  character  perishable  within  the 
period  required  for  transportation  and  de- 
livery. 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
proceedings  concerning  the  mailablUty  of 
matter  under  this  chapter  and  chapters  71 
and  83  of  title  18  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapters  5  and  7  of  title  6. 
••§  602.  Nonmailable  motor  vehicle  master 
keys 

••(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  any  motor  vehicle  master 
key,  any  pattern,  impression,  or  mold  from 
which  a  motor  vehicle  master  key  may  be 
made,  and  any  advertisement  few  the  sale  of 
any  such  key,  pattern,  impression,  or  mold. 
Is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be  carried 
or  delivered  by  mall,  and  shall  be  disposed  of 
as  the  Postal  Service  directs. 

••(b)  The  Postal  Service  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  exemptions  from  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as  it  deems 
necessary. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'mo- 
tor vehicle  master  keys'  means  any  key 
(other  than  the  key  furnished  by  the  manu- 
facturer with  the  motor  vehicle,  or  the  key 
furnished  with  a  replacement  lock,  or  an  ex- 
act duplicate  of  such  keys)  designed  to  oper- 
ate two  or  more  motor  vehicle  Ignition,  door, 
or  trunk  locks  of  different  combinations. 
"§  603.  Mail  bearing  a  fictitious  name  or 
address 

•'(a)  Upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Postal  Service  that  any  person  Is  using  a  fic- 
titious, false,  or  assumed  name,  title,  or  ad- 
dress in  conducting,  pr9motlng,  or  carrying 
on  or  assisting  therein,  by  means  of  the  postal 
service  of  the  United  States,  an  activity  In 
violation  of  section  1302,  1341,  or  1342  of  title 
18,  the  Postal  Service  may — 

••(1)  withhold  mall  so  addressed  from  de- 
livery; and 

"(2)  require  the  party  claiming  the  mall  to 
furnish  proof  to  It  of  the  claimant's  Identity 
and  right  to  receive  the  mall. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  may  Issue  an  order 
directing  that  mail,  covered  by  subsection 
(a),  be  forwarded  to  a  dead  letter  offlce  as 
fictitious  matter,  or  be  returned  to  the 
sender  when  the — 

"(1)  party  claiming  the  mall  falls  to  fur- 
nish proof  of  his  Identity  and  right  to  receive 
the  mall;  or 

"(2)  the  Postal  Service  Is  satisfied  that  the 
mall  is  addressed  to  a  fictitious,  false,  or  as- 
sumed name,  title,  or  address. 
"S  604.  Delivery  of  mail  to  persons  not  resi- 
dents of  the  place  of  address 

'•Whenever  the  Postal  Service  Is  satisfied 
that  letters  or  parcels  sent  in  the  mail  are  ad- 
dressed to  places  not  the  residence  or  regular 
business  address  of  the  person  for  whom  they 
are  Intended,  to  enable  the  person  to  escape 
identification,  it  may  deliver  the  mall  only 
upon  Identification  of  the  person  so  ad- 
dressed. 
•'S  605.  False  representations;  lotteries 

•'(a)  Upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Postal  Service  that  any  person  is  engaged  in 
conducting  a  scheme  or  device  for  obtaining 
money  or  property  through  the  mail  by 
means  of  false  representations,  or  Is  engaged 
in  conducting  a  lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or 
scheme  for  the  distribution  of  money  or  of 
real  or  personal  property,  by  lottery,  chance, 
or  drawing  of  any  kind,  the  Postal  Service 
may  issue  an  order  which — 

••(1)  directs  any  postmaster  at  an  office  at 
which  registered  or  certified  letters  or  other 
letters  or  mall  arrive,  addressed   to.  such  a 


person  or  to  his  representative,  to  return 
such  letters  or  mail  to  the  sender  appropri- 
ately marked  as  in  violation  of  this  section. 
If  such  person,  or  his  representative,  is  first 
notified  and  given  reasonable  opportunity  to 
be  present  at  the  receiving  poet  office  to  sur- 
vey such  letters  or  mall  before  the  postmaster 
retiuns  such  letters  or  mall  to  the  sender; 
and 

"(2)  forbids  the  payment  by  a  postmaster 
to  such  a  person  or  his  representative  of  any 
money  order  drawn  to  the  order  of  either  and 
provide  for  the  return  to  the  remitters  of  the 
sum  named  in  the  monev  order. 

'•(b)  The  public  advertisement  by  a  per- 
son engaged  In  activities  covered  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  that  remittances 
may  be  made  by  mall  to  a  person  named  In 
the  advertisement  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  letter  is  the  agent  or  representative 
of  the  advertiser  for  the  receipt  of  remit- 
tances on  behalf  of  the  adverttser.  The 
Postal  Service  Is  not  precluded  from  ascer- 
taining the  existence  of  the  agency  in  any 
other  legal  way  satisfactory  to  it. 

•'(c)  As  used  In  this  section  and  section 
606  of  this  title,  the  term  'representative'  In- 
cludes an  agent  or  representative  acting  as 
an  Individual  or  as  a  firm,  bank,  corporation, 
or  association  of  any  kind. 
"$  606.  'Unlawful'  matter 

"Upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Postal 
Service  that  a  perscHi  Is  obtaining  or  at- 
tempt to  obtain  remittances  of  money  or 
property  of  any  kind  through  the  mail  for  an 
obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  filthy,  or 
vile  article,  matter,  thing,  device,  or  sub- 
stance, or  Is  depositing  or  causing  to  be  de- 
posited In  the  United  States  mail  informa- 
tion as  to  where,  how,  or  from  whom  the 
same  may  be  obtained,  the  Postal  Service 
may — 

"(1)  direct  postmasters  at  the  office  at 
which  registered  letters  or  other  letters  or 
mall  arrive,  addressed  to  such  a  person  or 
to  his  representative,  to  return  the  registered 
lett«s  or  other  letters  or  mall  to  the  sender 
marked  'Unlawful';  and 

"(2)  forbid  the  payment  by  a  postmaster 
to  such  a  person  or  his  representative  of 
any  money  order  drawn  to  the  order  of  either 
and  provide  for  the  rettim  to  the  remitters 
of  the  sums  named  in  the  money  orders. 
"i  607.  Detention  of  mall  for  temporary 
periods 

"(a)  In  preparation  for  or  during  the  pen- 
dency of  proceedings  tinder  sections  605  and 
606  of  this  title,  the  United  States  district 
court  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant 
receives  his  mall,  shall  upon  application 
therefor  by  the  Postal  Service  and  up>on  a 
showing  of  ix'obable  cause  to  believe  the 
statute  Is  being  violated,  enter  a  temporary 
restraining  order  and  preliminary  injunction 
pursufint  to  rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  directing  the  detention  of 
the  defendant's  incoming  mail  by  the  post- 
master pending  the  conclusion  of  the  statu- 
tory proceedings  and  any  appeal  therefrom. 
The  district  court  may  provide  that  the  de- 
tained mail  be  open  to  examination  by  the 
defendant  and  such  mall  delivered  as  is 
clearly  not  connected  with  the  alleged  un- 
lawful activity.  An  action  taken  by  a  court 
under  this  section  does  not  affect  or  deter- 
mine any  fact  at  issue  in  the  statutory  pro- 
ceedings. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  mall 
addressed  to  publishers  of  publications  en- 
titled to  the  periodical  publication  rate,  or 
to  mail  addressed  to  the  agents  of  these  pub- 
lishers. 

"5  608.  Prohibition   of   pandering   advertise- 
ments in  the  mails 

"(a)  Whoever  for  himself,  or  by  his  agents 
or  assigns,  malls  or  causes  to  be  mailed  any 
pandering  advertisement  which  offers  for 
sale  matter  which  the  addressee  in  his  sole 
discretion  believes  to  be  erotlcally  arousing 
or  sexually  provocative  shall  be  subject  to 
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an  oKler  of  the  Postal  Serv  Ice  to  i  efraln  from 
further  mailings  of  such  mat*  rials  to  be 
desl^ated  addressees  thereof. 

••(bl  Upon  receipt  of  notice  1  rom  an  ad- 
dressee that  he  has  received  sue  »  mall  mat- 
ter, determined  by  the  addresse<  in  his  sole 
discretion  to  l)e  of  the  charact  sr  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectlor  .  the  Postal 
Service  shall  issue  an  order,  if  requested  by 
the  addressee,  to  the  sender  thereof,  direct- 
ing the  sender  and  his  agents  c  r  assigns  to 
refrain  from  further  mailings  tc  the  named 
addressees. 

■  ic)  The  order  of  the  Postal  I  Service  shall 
expressly  prohibit  the  sender  an  1  his  agenu 
or  assigns  from  making  any  furt  ler  mailings 
to  the  designated  addressees.  efr«  ctivc  on  the 
tiurtieth  calendar  day  after  re  eipt  of  the 
order.  The  order  of  the  Postal  Service  shall 
also  direct  the  sender  and  his  i  gents  or  as- 
signs to  delete  immediately  tt  e  names  of 
the  designated  addressees  from  all  mailing 
lists  owned  or  controlled  by  the  ender  or  his 
agents  or  assigns  and,  further,  s  lall  prohibit 
the  sender  and  his  agents  or  issigns  from 
the  sale,  rental,  exchange,  or  other  transac- 
tion Involving  mailing  lists  jearlng  the 
names  of  the  designated  addre  sees. 

•■(d)  Whenever  the  Postal  Service  believes 
that  the  sender  or  anyone  actlr  g  on  his  be- 
half has  violated  or  is  vlolatu  g  the  order 
given  under  this  section,  it  sha;  1  serve  upon 
the  sender,  by  registered  or  cer  ifled  mail,  a 
complaint  stating  the  reasons    or  its  belief 
and   request  that   any   responsi     thereto   be 
filed    in    writing    with    the    P<  sul    Service 
within  fifteen  d.iys  after  the  i  late  of  such 
ser\ice.   If   the   Postal   Service    after   appro- 
priate hearing  If  requested   by   the  sender, 
and  without  a  bearing  if  such  a  hearing  is 
not  requested,  thereafter  deiern  ines  that  the 
order  given  has  been  or  is  being  violated,  it 
Is  authorized  to  request  the  A  tomey  Gen- 
eral to  make  application,  and   the  Attorney 
General  Is  authorized  to  make  a  jplicaUon,  to 
a  district  court  of  the  United    States  for  an 
order  directing  compliance  witt  such  notice. 
•(e)     Any    district    court /)f    the    United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  af  which  any 
m.Ul  matter  shall  have  been  sei  ,i  or  received 
in  violation  by  the  order  provld  sd  for  by  this 
section  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  \  ipon  applica- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General,  t  >  issue  an  or- 
der commanding  compliance  with  such  no- 
tice. Failure  to  observe  such  i  rrder  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  cont  mpt  thereof. 
••(f)  Receipt  of  mall  matter  '  hlrty  days  or 
more  after  the  effective  date  of    he  order  pro- 
vided for  by  this  section  shai:    create  a  re- 
buttable  presumption   that   s\  ch  mall  was 
sent   after  such  effective  date 

••(g)  Upon  request  of  any  i  ddressee.  the 
order  of  the  Postal  Service  sha  il  Include  the 
names  of  any  of  his  minor  chlK  ren  who  have 
not  attained  their  nineteenth  birthday,  and 
who  reside  with  the  addressee. 

••(h)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  5  (relating  to  administrative  proce- 
dure) and  chapter  7  (relating  ;o  Judicial  re- 
view) of  title  5,  United  States  (lode,  shall  not 
apply  to  any  provisions  of  thi!  section. 
••(1)  For  the  purposes  of  his  section — 
"(1)  mall  matter,  directed  to  a  specific 
address  covered  in  the  order  of  the  PosUl 
Service,  without  designation  ol  a  specific  ad- 
dressee thereon,  shall  be  con!  Idered  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  person  named  li  the  order  of 
the  Postal  Service,  and 

"(2)  the  term  •children"  Indudes  natural 
children,  stepchildren.  adopte<l  children,  and 
children  who  are  wards  of  or  In  custody  of 
the  addressee  or  who  are  living  with  such 
addressee  In  a  regular  pare  it-child  rela- 
tionship. 

•PENALTY  AND  FRANK  iD  MAIL 
"(651.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 
**  'Penalty  mall'  m^ft"*  official  mall,  other 
than   franked  mall,  which  Is  authorized  by 
law  to  b«  transmitted  In  th^  mall  without 
prepayment  of  postage. 
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"  'Penalty  cover"  means  envelopes,  wrap- 
pers, labels,  or  cards  used  to  transmit  pen- 
alty mall. 

"  'Prank'  means  the  autographic  or  facsim- 
ile signature  of  persons  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 660-666  and  670  of  this  title  to  trans- 
mit matter  through  the  mall  without  pre- 
payment of  postage  or  other  indicia  con- 
templated by  sections  733  and  907  of  title 
44. 

•Franked  mall"  means  mall  which  Is  trans- 
mitted In  the  mail  under  a  frank. 

••  •Members  of  Congress"  includes  Senators, 
Representatives.  Delegates,  and  Resident 
Commissioners. 

"•?  652.  Penalty  mail 

■•(a)    Subject   to  the  limitations   imposed 
by  sections  654-657  of  this  title,  there  may 
be  transmitted  as  penalty  mail — 
••  ( 1 )  official  mall  of — 

••(A)  officers  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment other  than  Members  of  Congress; 
••(B)  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
••(C)   the  Pan  American  Union; 
'•(D)   the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau; 
••(E)   the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice  and   the   system   of   employment   offices 
operated  by  It  In  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions  of  sections  49-49c.  49d.   49g-19k   of 
title  29.  and  all  State  employment  systems 
which  receive  funds  appropriated  under  au- 
thority of  those  sections;  and 

••(P)  any  college  officers  or  other  person 
connected  with  the  extension  department  of 
the  college  as  the  Secretary-  of  Agriculture 
may  designate  to  the  Pcjstal  Service  to  the 
extent  that  the  official  mail  consists  of 
correspondence,  bulletins,  and  reports  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  sections  341- 
343.  344-348  of  title  7; 

••(2)  mall  relating  to  naturalization  to  be 
sent  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  by  clerks  of  courts  addressed  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  or  any  official 
thereof; 

••(3)  mall  relating  to  a  collection  of  sta- 
tistics, survey,  or  census  authorized  by  title 
13  and  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  a  bureau  or  agency  thereof; 

••(4)  mall  of  State  agriculture  experiment 
stations  pursuant  to  sections  325  and  361f 
of  Utle  7;  and 

••(5)  articles  for  copyright  deposited  with 
postmasters  and  addressed  to  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  pursuant  to  section  15  of  title  17. 
••(b)  A  department  or  officer  authorized  to 
use  penalty  covers  may  enclose  them  with  re- 
turn address  to  any  person  from  or  through 
whom  official  Information  Is  desired.  The 
penalty  cover  may  be  used  only  to  transmit 
the  official  Information  and  endorsements 
relating  thereto. 

•■(C)   This  section  does  not  apply  to  officers 
who  receive  a  fixed  allowance  as  compensa- 
tion for  their  services.  Including  expenses  of 
postage. 
•'§  653.  Endorsements  on  penalty  covers 

•■(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  penalty  covers  shall  bear,  over  the 
words  "Official  Business'  an  endorsement 
showing  the  name  of  the  department,  bureau, 
or  olflce  from  which,  or  officer  from  whom. 
It  Is  transmitted.  The  penalty  for  the  unlaw- 
ful use  of  all  penalty  covers  shall  be  printed 
thereon. 

•"(b)   The    Postal    Service    shall    prescribe 
the    endorsement    to    be   placed    on    covers 
mailed  under  paragraphs   (1)(E),    (2).  and 
(3,   of  secUon  652(a)   of  this  title. 
"S  654.  Restrictions  on  tise  of  penalty  mall 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  an  officer,  executive  department,  or 
independent  esUbllshment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  may  not  mall,  as 
penalty  mall,  any  article  or  document  un- 
less— 

"'  ( 1 )  a  request  therefor  has  been  previously 
received  by  the  department  or  establishment; 
or 

•"(2)  Its  maUlng  Is  required  by  law. 


"(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  prohibit  the 
mailing,  as  penalty  mall,  by  an  officer,  execu- 
tive department,  or  independent  agency  of — 
•"(1)    enclosures  reasonably  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  official  correspondence; 

■■(2)  informational  releases  relating  to  the 
census  of  the  United  States  and  authorized 
bv  title  13; 

•■(3)  matter  concerning  the  sale  of  Govern- 
ment securities; 

•■(4)  forms,  blanks,  and  copies  of  statutes, 
rules,  regulations,  instructions,  administra- 
tive orders,  and  interpretations  necessary  in 
the  administration  of  the  department  or 
establishment; 

••(5)  agricultural  bulletins; 
"(6)  lists  of  public  documents  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents; 

••(7)  announcements  of  the  publication  of 
maps,  atlases,  and  statistical  and  other  re- 
ports offered  for  sale  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  as  authorized  by  section  825k 
of  title  16;  or 

••(8)   articles  or  documents  to  educational 
Institutions  or  public  libraries,  or  to  Federal. 
State,  or  other  public  authorities. 
•■5  G55.  Accounting  for  penalty  covers 

■■Executive  departments  and  agencies,  in- 
dependent establishments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  organizations  and  persons  au- 
thorized by  law  to  use  penalty  maU,  shall 
account  for  all  penalty  covers  through  the 
Postal  Service  as  it  prescribes. 
"5  656.  Reimbursement  for  penalty  mall 
service 
•■(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  independent  establish- 
ments of  the  Government  and  Government 
corporations  concerned  shall  transfer  to  the 
Postal  Service  as  postal  revenue  out  of  any 
appropriations  or  funds  available  to  them  as 
a  necessary  expense  of  the  appropriations  or 
funds  and  of  the  activities  concerned,  the 
equivalent  amount  of  postage  due.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Postal  Service  for  matter  sent 
In  the  mails  by  or  to  them  as  penalty  mall 
under  authority  of  section  652  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal  reve- 
nues out  of  any  appropriation  made  to  It 
for  that  purpose  the  equivalent  amount  of 
postage,  as  determined  by  the  Postal  Service 
for  penalty  mailings  under  paragraphs  (1) 
(F)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  652 
of  this  title. 

••(c)  The  Library  of  Congress  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal  revenues 
out  of  any  appropriation  made  to  it  for  that 
purpose  the  equivalent  amount  of  postage, 
as  determined  by  the  Postal  Service,  for  pen- 
alty mailings  under  paragraph  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  652  of  this  title. 
•"§  657.  Limit  of  weight  of  penalty  mall;  post- 
age on  overweight  matter 
"(a)  Penalty  mall  Is  restricted  to  articles 
not  In  excess  of  the  weight  and  size  pre- 
scribed for  letter  mall  except — 

'•(1)   stamped  paper  and  supplies  sold  or 
used  by  the  Postal  Service;  and 

••(2)    books  and  documents  published   or 
circulated  by  order  of  Congress  when  mailed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
"(b)  A  penalty  mail  article  which  Is — 
••(1)   over  four  pounds  in  weight. 
••(2)   not  in  excess  of  the  weight  and  size 
prescribed  for  parcels,  and 
••(3)   otherwise  mailable. 
Is  mailable  at  parcel  rates  even  though   it 
may    include    written    matter   and    may   be 
sealed.   The   postage  on  such   an  article   Is 
payable   in   the   manner   prescribed   by   the 
Postal  Service. 

•'S  658,  Shipment  by  most  economical  means 
'Shipments  of  official  matter  other  than 
franked  mall  shall  be  sent  by  the  most  eco- 
nomical means  of  transportation  practicable. 
The  Postal  Service  may  refuse  to  accept  offi- 
cial matter  for  shipment  by  mall  when  In  Its 
Judgment  It  may  be  shipped  by  other  means 
at  less  expense,  or  the  Postal  Service  may 
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provide  for  Its  transportation  by  freight  or 
express,  whenever  a  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  result  therefron>  without  detri- 
ment to  the  public. 

•'i  659.  Elxecutive  departments  to  supply  In- 
formation 

"'Persons  and  governmental  organizations 
authorized  to  use  penalty  mall  shall  supply 
all  information  requested  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
sections  651-658  of  this  title  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  request  therefor. 
'"5  660.  Official  correspondence  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  Congress 

"The  Vice  President.  Members  and  Mem- 
bers-elect of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate  untU  the  30th  day  of  June  following 
the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms  of 
office,  may  send  as  franked  mall — 

"(1)  matter,  not  exceeding  four  pounds 
In  weight,  upon  official  or  dep>artmental  busi- 
ness, to  a  Oovemment  official;  and 

"(2)  correspondence,  not  exceeding  four 
ounces  In  weight,  upon  official  business  to 
any  person. 

In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  any  authorized  person 
may  exercise  this  privilege  In  the  officer's 
-  name  during  the  period  of  the  vacancy. 
"5  661.  Public  documents 

"The  Vice  President,  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  until  the  30th  day 
of  June  following  the  expiration  of  their 
respective  terms  of  office,  may  send  and  re- 
ceive as  franked  mall  all  public  documents 
printed  by  order  of  Congress. 
"i  662.  Congressional  Record  under  frank  of 
Members  of  Congress 

"Members  of  Congress  may  send  as  franked 
mall  the  Congressional  Record,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  speeches  or  reports  therein  con- 
tained. 

"t  663.  Seeds  and  reports  from  Department 
of  Agriculture 

"Seeds  and  agricultural  reports  emanating 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  be 
mailed — 

"(1)  as  penalty  mall  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  and 

"(2)  until  the  30th  day  of  June  following 
the  expiration   of  their  terms  of  office  as 
franked  mall  by  Members  of  Congress. 
"i  664.  Mailing   privileges   of    former   Presi- 
dents 

"A  former  President  may  send  all  his  mail 
within  the  United  States  and  Its  territories 
and  possessions  as  franked  mall. 

"i  865.  Lending  w  permitting  use  of  frank 
tuUawfuI 

••A  person  entitled  to  tise  a  frank  may  not 
lend  It  or  permit  Its  use  by  any  committee, 
organization,  or  association,  or  permit  Its 
use  by  any  person  for  the  benefit  or  use  of 
any  committee,  organization,  or  association. 
This  section  does  not  apply  to  any  committee 
con^;>06ed  of  Members  of  Congress. 
"I  666.  Reimbursement  for  franked  mailings 

••(a)  The  postage  on  mail  matter  sent  and 
received  through  the  malls  under  the  frank- 
ing privilege  by  the  Vice  President,  Members. 
and  Members-elect  of  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Including  registry  fees  If  reg- 
istration Is  required  and  postage  on  corre- 
spondence sent  by  the  surviving  spouse  of  a 
Member  under  section  670  of  this  title,  shall 
be  paid  by  a  lump-sum  appropriation  to  the 
legislative  branch  for  that  purpose,  and  cred- 
ited to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal  revenue. 

"(b)  The  postage  on  mall  matter  sent 
through  the  malls  under  the  franking  privi- 
lege by  former  Presidents  shall  be  paid  by  re- 
imbursement of  the  postal  revenues  each  fis- 


cal year  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  In  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
postage  which  would  otherwise  be  payable  on 
the  mall  matter. 

'•{  667.  Correspondence  of  members  of  diplo- 
matic corps  and  consuls  of  coun- 
tries of  Postal  Union  of  the  Ameri- 
cas and  Spain 

"'Correspondence  of  the  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  of  the  coxintrles  of  the 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain  sta- 
tioned In  the  United  States  may  be  recip- 
rocally transmitted  In  the  domestic  malls  free 
of  postage,  and  be  entitled  to  free  registra- 
tion without  right  to  Indemnity  In  case  of 
loss.  The  same  privilege  Is  accorded  consuls 
and  vice  consuls  when  they  are  discharging 
the  function  of  consuls  of  these  countries 
stationed  in  the  United  States,  or  official  cor- 
respondence among  themselves,  and  with  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 
"f  668.  Mailing  privilege  of  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of  friendly  foreign  nations 

"(a)  Letter  mall.  Including  postal  cards 
and  post  cards,  and  sound-recorded  com- 
munications having  the  character  of  personal 
correspondence,  shall  be  carried,  at  no  cost 
to  the  sender,  in  the  manner  provided  by 
section  671  of  this  title,  when  mailed  by — 

"  ( 1 )  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  on  active  duty  as  defined  In 
sections  101(4)  and  101(22)  of  title  10,  and 
addressed  to  a  place  within  the  delivery  lim- 
its of  a  United  States  post  office,  if — 

"(A)  the  letter  or  sound-recorded  com- 
munication Is  mailed  by  the  member  of  an 
Armed  Forces  post  office  established  under 
section  404(a)  of  this  title  In  an  oversea,  as 
designated  by  the  President,  where  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
gaged In  action  against  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  engaged  in  military  operations 
Involving  armed  conflict  with  a  hostile  for- 
eign force,  or  serving  with  a  friendly  foreign 
force  In  an  armed  conflict  In  which  the 
United  States  Is  not  a  belligerent;  or 

"(B)  the  member  is  hospitalized  In  a  fa- 
cility under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  dis- 
ease or  injury  Incurred  as  a  result  of  service 
In  an  overseas  area  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  clause  (A) ;  or 

"(2)  a  member  of  an  armed  force  of  a 
friendly  foreign  nation  at  an  Armed  Forces 
post  office  and  addressed  to  a  place  within 
the  delivery  limits  of  a  United  States  post 
office,  or  a  poet  office  of  the  nation  In  whose 
armed  forces  the  sender  Is  a  member,  if — 

"(A)  the  member  Is  accorded  free  mailing 
privileges  by  his  own  government; 

"(B)  the  foreign  nation  extends  similar 
free  mailing  privileges  to  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  serving 
with,  or  In,  a  unit  under  the  control  of  a 
command  of  that  foreign  nation; 

"(C)  the  member  Is  serving  with,  or  In,  a 
unit  under  the  operational  control  of  a 
command  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States; 

"(D)  the  letter  or  sound-recorded  com- 
munication Is  mailed  by  the  member — 

"(1)  at  an  Armed  Forces  post  office  estab- 
lished under  section  404(a)  of  this  title  In 
an  overseas  area,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, where  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  engaged  In  action  against  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  mili- 
tary operations  Involving  armed  conflict  with 
a  hostile  foreign  force,  or  serving  with  a 
friendly  foreign  force  In  an  armed  conflict 
In  which  the  United  States  Is  not  a  bellig- 
erent; or 

"(11)  while  hospitalized  in  a  facility  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  disease  or  In- 
Jtiry  Incurred  as  a  result  of  services  In  an 
oversees  area  designated  by  the  President 
under  clause  (D)(1);  and 

"(E)    the  nation  in  whose  armed  forces 


the  sender  Is  a  member  has  agreed  to  assume 
all  international  postal  transportation 
charges  incurred. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal  reve- 
nue, out  of  any  ^proprlatlons  or  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as 
a  necessary  expense  of  the  appropriations  or 
funds  and  of  the  activities  concerned,  the 
equivalent  amount  of  postage  due,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  for  matter  sent  In 
the  malls  under  authority  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  administered  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  under  such  reg^ulatlons,  as  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Jointly  may  prescribe. 

'■§  669.  Mailing  privileges  of  members  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  of 
friendly  foreign  nations  In  the 
Canal  Zone 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  sections  668,  671. 
and  1201  (c)  of  this  title,  each  post  office 
in  the  Canal  Zone  postal  service,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  provides  mall  service  for  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of  friendly  foreign  nations,  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  an  Armed  Forces  post  office  estab- 
lished under  section  404(a)   of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  re- 
imburse the  postal  service  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
out  of  any  appropriations  or  funds  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a  necessary 
expense  of  the  appropriations  or  funds  and 
of  the  activities  concerned,  the  equivalent 
amount  of  postage  due,  and  sums  equal  to 
the  expenses  Incurred  by.  the  postal  service 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  as  determined  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  for  matter  sent 
In  the  malls,  and  In  providing  air  transpor- 
tation of  mall,  tinder  such  sections. 
"S  670.  Franked  mall  for  surviving  spouses 
of  Members  of  Congress 

"Upon  the  death  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
during  his  term  of  office,  the  surviving 
spouse  of  such  Member  may  send,  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  his  death,  as  franked  mail,  cor- 
respondence relating  to  the  death  of  the 
Member. 

"S671.  Armed  Forces  mailing  privileges 

"(a)  There  shall  be  transported  by  air, 
between  Armed  Forces  post  offices  established 
under  section  404(a)  of  this  title  which  are 
located  outside  the  forty-eight  contiguous 
States  of  the  United  States,  or  between  any 
such  Armed  Forces  post  office  and  the  point 
of  embarkation  or  debarkation  within  the 
fifty  States  of  the  United  States,  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Pacific  area,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Canal 
Zone,  on  a  space-available  basis,  on  sched- 
uled United  States  air  carriers  at  rates  fixed 
and  determined  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  accordance  with  section  1376  of 
title  49  and  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title,  the  following  categories  of  mall  matter: 

"(1)(A)  letter  mall  (Including  postal 
cards  and  ixtst  cards), 

"(B)  sound-recorded  communications  hav- 
ing the  character  of  personal  correspond- 
ence, and 

"(C)  parcels  not  exceeding  five  pounds  in 
weight  and  sixty  Inches  In  length  and  girth 
combined, 

which  are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  such 
Armed   Forces   post    office; 

"(2)  publications  entitled  to  the  periodi- 
cal publication  rate  that  are  published  once 
each  week  or  more  frequently  and  featuring 
principally  current  news  of  interest  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  general 
public  which  are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to 
any  such  Armed  Forces  post  office  (A)  In  an 
overseas  area  designated  by  the  President 
under  section  668  of  this  title,  or  (B)  In  an 
Isolated,  hardship,  or  combat  support  area 
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overseas,  or  where  adequate  s  irface  trana- 
portatlon  Is  not  available:  and 

"(3)  parcels  exceeding  five  pounds  but  not 
exceeding  seventy  pounds  In  w«lght  and  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  Inches  ti  length  and 
girth  combined,  Including  surface-type  of- 
nclal  mall,  which  are  mailed  ad  or  addressed 
to  any  such  Armed  Forces  posl  office  where 
adequate  surface  transportatloti  Is  not  avail- 
able. 

Whenever  adequate  service 
United  States  air  carriers  Is 
to  provide  transportation  of  i 
tit  in  accordance  with  the  firegolng  pro- 
visions or  this  subaecOon.  the  transportation 
of  such  maU  matter  may  be  Authorized  by 
aircraft  other  than  scheduled  tjnlted  Statea 
air  carriers.  This  subsection  shall  not  affect 
the  operaUon  of  section  668(al  of  this  title. 
"(b)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  this]  section  shall 
be  administered  under  such  c<)ndltlons  and 
regulations  as  the  Pcetal  Se: 
Secretary  of  Defense  severally 
to  carry  out  their  resj>ective  f 
under.  , 

"(c)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  re- 
Unbtirse  the  Poetal  Service  oiit  of  any  ap- 
propriations or  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  as  a  necessary  exi)ense 
of  the  appropriations  or  funds  and  of  the 
activities  concerned,  sums  eqijal  to  the  ex- 
pensee  Incurred  by  the  Postal  Service  as  de- 
termined by  the  Poetal  Service,  In  providing 
air  transportation  for  maU  nulled  at  or  ad- 
dressed to  Armed  Forces  poeU  offices  eeUb- 
llshed  under  section  404  of  this  title,  but 
reimbursement  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  include  the  expense  of  air  iransportatton 
(1)  for  which  the  Poetal  Service  collects  a 
special  charge  to  the  extent  the  special 
charge  covers  the  additional  fcxpense  of  air 
transportation;  or  (2)  that  ts  provided  by 
the  Postal  Service  at  the  samp  poetage  rate 
or  charge  for  mall  whlcli  U  neither  mailed  at 
nor  addressed  to  an  Armed  Forces  poet  office. 
•Chapter  8.— TRANSPORTATION  OP  MAIL 
"SUBCHAPTa    I — GtiiKaAL 

"Sec. 

"801.  Provision  for  carrying  maU. 

"802.  TransportaUon   of    mall    of   adjoining 

countries  through  the  United  States. 
"803,  Bstabllshment  of  poet  roads. 
"804.  Discontinuance    of     seiMce 

roads. 
"805.  Poetal    Service    to    pro  ride    for    mall 

transportation. 
"806.  Lien  on  compensation  cf  contractor. 
"807.  Free  transportation  of  |>oetal  employ 

"StJBCHAPTDl  n— TaANSPORTAl  [ON  Ot  MAIL  BT 

Rkcttuitkd  Sxtstack  QAKUZa 

"825. 
"826. 
"827. 
"828. 
"829. 
"830. 
"831 
"832. 


Definitions. 

AppUcablllty. 

Authorization  of  servlc  b  by  carrier. 

Placement  of  equlpmeni 

Changes  In  service. 

Evidence  of  service. 

Fines  and  deductions 

Interstate    Commerce    Commission    to 
fix  rates. 
"833.  Procedures. 
"834.  Special  rates. 
"835.  Intermodal  transportati  on 
"836.  Statistical  studies. 
"837.  Special  contracts. 
"838   Carrier   operations 

pendltures. 
"839.  Agreements   with 

carriers  by  motor  vehicle 
"840.  Star  route  certification 


"StrBCHAPTra   HI — T«anspo«^'"<*'*   °'   Mail 
BT  Aim 

"851    Rules  and  regulations. 
"852.  Flnea  on  air  carriers  trajisportlng  malls. 
"853.  Contracts  for  transportation  of  mall 
by  air. 


on    post 


receipt*,  ftnd  ex* 
paadenger   common 


"SuBCHAPTiai    IV — T«an8PO«tation    or   Mail 
BT  Vessel 

"876.  Sea  post  service. 

"877.  Termination   of   contracts   for  foreign 

transportation. 
"878.  Transportation  of   mall  by   vessel   as 

freight  or  express. 
"879.  Pines  on  ocean  carriers. 
"880.  Contracts  for  transportation  of  mall  by 
vessel. 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— GENERAL 
•5  801.  Provisions  for  carrying  mall 

•The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  mall  by  land,  air,  or  water 
as  often  as  It  deems  proper  \inder  the  cir- 
cumstances subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

"§  802.  Transportation  of  mall  of  adjoining 
countries  through  United  States 
"The  Poetal  Service,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  President,  may  make  ar- 
rangements to  allow  the  mail  of  coimtrles 
adjoining  the  United  States  to  be  transported 
over  the  territory  of  the  United  States  from 
one  point  In  that  country  to  any  other  point 
therein,  at  the  expense  of  the  country  to 
which  the  mall  belongs,  upon  oBtalnlng  a  like 
privilege  for  the  transportation  of  United 
States  mall  through  the  country  to  which  the 
privilege  Is  granted.  The  President  or  the 
Congress  may  annul  the  privilege  at  any 
time.  The  privilege  shall  terminate  one  month 
succeeding  the  day  on  which  notice  of  the 
act  of  the  President  or  of  the  Congress  U 
given  to  the  chief  executive  or  bead  of  the 
post  office  of  the  country  whose  privilege  is  to 
be  annulled. 

"i  803.  Establishment  of  post  roads 
"The  following  are  post  roads — 
"(1)  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  time  the  mail  is  carried  thereon; 

"(2)  railroads  or  parts  of  railroads  and 
air  routes  In  operation; 

"(3)  canals,  during  the  time  the  mall  is 
carried  thereon; 

"(4)  public  roads,  highways,  and  toll  roads 
during  the  Ume  the  mall  Is  carried  thereon; 
and 

"(6)  letter  carrier  routes  established  for 
the  collection  and  delivery  of  mall. 
"J  804.  Discontinuance  of  service  on  post 
roads 
"The  Postal  Service  may  discontinue  serv- 
ice on  a  post  road  or  part  thereof  when.  In 
Its  opinion — 

"(1)  the  poetal  service  cannot  safely  be 
continued; 

"  (2)  the  revenues  cannot  be  collected; 
"(3)  the  laws  cannot  be  maintained;  or 
"(4)  the  public  interest  80  requires. 
"J  805.  Poetal    Service    to   provide    for   mall 
transportation 
"(a)  The  Postal  Service  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  mall  transportation  service — 

"(1)  from  common  carriers  by  rail  and 
motor  vehicle  as  provided  In  subchapter  n 
of  this  chapter; 

"(2)  from  air  carriers  as  provided  In  sub- 
chapter HI  of  this  chapter; 

"(3)  from  water  carriers  as  provided  In 
subchapter  IV  of  this  chapter;  and 

"(4)  by  contract  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  It  deems  appropriate,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided by  this  chapter,  contracts  for  trans- 
portation of  mall  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  (4)  of  this  section  may  be  for  periods  not 
In  excess  of  four  years  and  may  be  entered 
into  only  after  advertising  a  sufficient  time 
previously  for  proposals  except  when  the 
Postal  Service  determines  that  the  waiver 
of  such  advertising  requirements  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

"(c)  Contracts  under  subsection  (a)(4) 
of  this  section  may  be  renewed  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  holder  and  the  Postal 


Service,  without  advertising  and  tor  succes- 
sive terms  of  not  more  thtui  four  years  each. 
"(d)  The  Postal  Service.  In  determining 
whether  to  obtain  transportation  of  mall  by 
cairler  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  tbU  sec- 
tion, by  contract  under  subsection  (a)  (4)  of 
this  section,  or  by  Government  motor  ve- 
hicle, shall  use  the  mode  of  transportation 
which  best  serves  the  public  Interest,  due 
consideration  being  given  to  the  cost  of  the 
transportation  service  under  each  mode. 
"I  806.  Lien  on  compensation  of  contractor 
"(a)  A  person  who — 

"(1)   performs  service  for  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  In  the  transportation  of  mall; 
"(2)  flies  his  contract  for  service  with  the 
Postal  Service;  and 

"(3)  flies  satisfactory  evidence  of  perform- 
ance with  the  Postal  Service,  shall  have  a 
lien  on  money  due  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor for  the  service. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  may  pay  the  per- 
son establishing  a  Hen  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  the  sum  due  him,  when  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  falls  to  pay  the 
person  the  amount  of  his  lien  within  two 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  month  In 
which  the  service  was  performed.  It  shall 
charge  the  amount  so  paid  to  the  contract. 
The  payments  may  not  exceed  the  annual 
rate  of  pay  of  tiie  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor. 


5  807.  Free  transportation  of  postal  employ- 
ees 
"Each  person  engaged  In  the  transporta- 
tion of  maU  shall  carry  on  any  vessel,  train, 
motor  vehicle,  or  aircraft  he  operates,  upon 
exhibiting  their  credentials  and  without 
extra  charge  therefor,  persons  In  charge  of 
the  malls  when  on  duty  and  traveling  to  and 
from  duty. 

"SUBCHAPTER  H— TRANSPORTATION  OP 
MAIL  BY   REGULATED   SURFACE   CAR- 
RIKB 
"i  826.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  subchapter — 
"(1)  'carrier'  and  "regulated  surface  car- 
rier' means  a  railroad,  a  freight  forwarder,  a 
motor  carrier,  or  an  express  company; 

"(2)  'railroad'  means  a  railway  common 
carrier.  Including  an  electric  urban  and  In- 
terurban  railway  common  carrier; 

"(3)  'freight  forwarder'  means  any  regu- 
lated freight  forwarder  which  holds  Itself 
out  to  the  general  public  as  a  common  carrier 
to  transport  or  provide  transportation  of 
property  as  authorized  by  a  permit  Issued  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 

"(4)  "motor  carrier'  means  any  common 
carrier  by  motor  vehicle,  except  a  passenger- 
carrying  motor  vehicle,  within  the  meaning 
of  section  303(a)  (14)  of  Utle  49,  which  holds 
a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity Issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; and 

"(6)  'express  company'  means  any  express 
company    engaged    in    transportation    as    a 
common  carrier  for  hire  under  section  1(3) 
of  title  49. 
"{  826.  Applicability 

"This  subchapter  applies  to  mall  trans- 
portation performed  by  any  carrier  or  com- 
bination thereof  regardless  of  the  mode  of 
transportation  actually  used  to  provide  the 
service. 
"I  827.  Authorization  of  service  by  carrier 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  may  establish  car- 
rier mall  routes  and  authorize  mall  trans- 
portation service  thereon.  The  term  'mall' 
as  used  In  this  subchapter  Includes  equip- 
ment and  supplies  of  the  Postal  Service. 

"(b)  A  carrier  shall  transport  mall  offered 
for  transportation  by  the  Postal  Service  In 
the  maimer,  under  the  conditions,  and  with 
the  service  prescribed  by  the  Postal  Service. 
A  carrier  Is  entitled  to  receive  fair  and  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  transportation 
and  service  connected  therewith. 
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"(c)  The  Postal  Service  shall  determine 
the  trains  or  motor  vehicles  upon  which  mall 
shall  be  transported,  except  that  no  carrier 
shall  be  compelled  to  transport  mall  on  any 
train  or  vehicle  which  Is  operated  exclusively 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
their  baggage. 

"(d)  A  carrier  shall  transport  with  due 
speed,  on  any  train  or  motor  vehicle  It  oper- 
ates, such  mall  as  the  Postal  Service  directs 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  No  carrier  shall  be  required  to  serve 
territory  It  Is  not  otherwise  authorized  to 
serve,  or  to  provide  service  for  the  Postal 
Service  at  less  than  full  cost,  or  to  provide 
service  at  a  detriment  to  the  carrier  or  Its 
other  customers. 

"(f)  An  order  or  determination  of  the 
Postal  Service  under  this  section  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  orders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  sections  832 
and  833  of  this  Utle. 
"I  828.  Placement  of  equipment 

"A  railroad  shall  place  cars  used  for  full 
or  apartment  post  office  service  In  position 
at  such  times  before  departure  as  the  Poetal 
Service  directs. 
"!  829.  Changes  In  service 

"The  Poetal  Service  may  authorize,  accord- 
ing to  the  need  therefor,  new  or  additional 
mall  transportation  service  by  carriers  at  the 
rate  or  compensation  fixed  pursuant  to  this 
subchapter.  It  may  reduce  or  discontinue 
service  with  pro  rata  reductions  in  compensa- 
tion. The  Poetal  Service  may  not  pay  for 
additional  service  which  It  has  not  specifical- 
ly authorized. 
"§  830.  Evidence  of  service 

"A  carrier  shall  submit  evidence  of  its 
performance  of  mail  transportation  service, 
signed  by  an  authorized  official,  in  such 
form  and  at  such  times  as  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice requires.  Mall  transportation  service  is 
considered  that  of  the  carrier  performing  It 
regardless  of  the  ownership  of  the  property 
used  by  the  carrier. 
"I  831.  Fines  and  deductions 

"(a)  The  Poetal  Service  may  fine  any  car- 
rier In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500  for 
each  day  the  carrier  refuses  to  perform  mall 
transportation  services  required  by  It  at  rates 
or  compensation  established  under  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  fine  a  carrier 
an  amount  It  deems  reasonable  for  failure  or 
refusal  by  that  carrier  to  transport  mall  as 
required  by  the  Postal  Service  under  sec- 
tion 827  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service  may  make  deduc- 
tions from  the  compensation  of  a  carrier  for 
failure  to  perform  mall  transportation  serv- 
ice as  required  under  section  827  of  this  title. 
If  the  failure  to  perform  Is  due  to  the  fault 
of  the  carrier.  It  may  deduct  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding three  times  the  compensation  ap- 
plying to  such  service.  Such  deductions  shall 
not  be  made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  following  service  upon  the  carrier  by 
the  Postal  Service  of  notice  of  Intention  of 
assessing  a  fine  or  making  a  deduction  and 
of  the  basis  therefor. 

"5  832.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
fix  rates 

"(a)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion shall  determine  and  fix,  from  time  to 
time,  the  fair  and  reasonable  rates  or  com- 
pensation for  the  transportation  of  mall  by 
carrier  and  the  service  connected  therewith, 
and  shall  prescribe  the  method  of  computing 
such  rates  or  compensation.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shall  publish  Its  or- 
ders stating  Its  determination  under  this 
section  which  shall  remain  In  force  until 
changed   by  It  after   notice   and   hearing. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  and 
fixing  rates  or  compensation  imder  this  sec- 
tion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


may  make  Just  and  reasMiable  classifications 
of  carriers  and  where  Just  and  equitable,  fix 
general  rates  applicable  to  carriers  In  the 
same  classification. 

"(c)  In  determining  and  fixing  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  or  comp>ensation  under  this 
section,  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Conunls- 
slon  shall  consider  the  relation  between  the 
Government  and  carriers  as  public  service 
corporations,  and  the  nature  of  public  serv- 
ice as  distinguished.  If  there  Is  a  distinction, 
from  the  ordinary  transportation  business 
of  the  carriers. 

"(d)  Initial  rates  or  compensation  for  mall 
transportation  service  by  any  carrier  or  car- 
riers shall  be  those  agreed  to  by  the  Postal 
S-rvlce  and  the  carrier  or  carriers,  and  such 
rates  or  compensation  shall  continue  In 
effect  until  such  time  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  flxes  the  rates  or  compen- 
sation under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
"§  833.  Procedures 

"(a)  At  any  time  after  six  months  from 
the  entry  of  an  order  stating  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  determination  un- 
der section  832  of  this  title,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice or  an  Interested  carrier  may  apply  for  a 
reexamination  and  substantially  similar  pro- 
ceedings as  have  theretofore  been  had  shall 
be  followed  with  respect  to  the  rates  or  com- 
pensation for  services  covered  by  the  appli- 
cation. At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  en- 
ter an  order  stating  Its  determination. 

"(b)  Except  as  authorized  by  sections 
832(d),  834,  835,  and  837  of  this  tltae,  the 
Postal  Service  shall  pay  a  carrier  the  rates 
or  compensation  so  determined  and  fixed  for 
application  at  such  stated  times  as  named 
In  the  order. 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service  may  file  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  stating — 

"(1)  Its  requirements  few  tbe  transporta- 
tion of  mall  by  carrier; 

"(2)  the  character  and  speed  of  the  trains 
or  motor  vehicles  which  are  to  carry  the 
various  kinds  of  mall; 

"(3)  the  service,  both  terminal  and  en 
route    which  carriers  are  to  render; 

"(4)  what  It  believes  to  be  the  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  or  compensation  for  the 
services  required;  and 

"(5)  all  other  Information  which  may  be 
material  to  the  inquiry,  but  such  other  In- 
formation may  be  filed  at  any  time  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission. 

"(d)  When  a  comprehensive  plan  Is  filed, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall 
give  notice  of  not  less  than  thirty  days  to 
each  carrier  required  by  the  Postal  Service 
to  transix)rt  mall  pursuant  to  such  plan.  A 
carrier  may  file  its  answer  at  the  time  fixed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlslson,  but 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  expira- 
tion date  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  In  the  notice,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shall  proceed  with 
the  hearing. 
"f  834.  Special  rates 

"Upon  petition  by  the  Postal  Service,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  de- 
termine and  fix  carload  or  truckload,  or  less 
than  carload  or  truckload,  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  not  entitled  to  high  priority 
In  transportation.  A  carrier  shall  perform  the 
service  at  the  rates  so  determined  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  and  under  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Postal  Service. 
"§835.  Intermodal  transportation 

"The  Postal  Service  may  permit  a  carrier  to 
perform  mall  transportation  by  any  form  of 
transportation  It  deems  appropriate  at  rates 
or  compensation  not  exceeding  those  allow- 
able for  similar  service  by  the  designated 
form  of  transportation. 


"§836.  SUtlstlcal  studies 

"The  Postal  Service  may  arrange  for  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  mall  transported  on  car- 
rier mall  routes  and  make  other  computa- 
tions for  statistical  and  administrative  ptir- 
I>oses  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 
"I  837.  Special  contracts 

"The  Postal  Service  may  enter  into  special 
contracts  with  carriers,  without  advertising 
for  bids  and  for  periods  not  In  excess  of  four 
years.  It  may  contract  to  pay  lower  rates  or 
compensation  or,  where  in  its  Judgment  con- 
ditions warrant,  higher  rates  or  compensation 
than  those  determined  or  fixed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  fact  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  not 
prescribed  rates  or  compensation  for  the 
carrier  involved,  pursuant  to  section  832  of 
this  Utle,  shall  not  preclude  execution  of  a 
contract  under  this  section.  A  copy  of  each 
such  contract  shall  be  on  file  and  open  to 
Inspection  In  the  administrative  ofBces  of 
the  Postal  Service  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

"§  838.  Carrier  operaUons,  receipts,  and  ex- 
pendlttires 

"The  Poetal  Service  shall  request  any  car- 
rier transporting  the  mails  to  furnish,  under 
seal,  such  data  relating  to  the  operations, 
reoelpts,  and  expenditures  of  such  carrier  as 
may,  in  Its  Judgment,  be  deemed  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  mall 
transportation  and  the  proper  compensaUon 
to  be  paid  for  such  service. 
"§  839.  Agreements  with  passenger  common 
carriers  by  motor  vehicle 

"The  Postal  Service  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts under  such  terms  and  condlUons  as  It 
shall  prescribe  and  without  advertising  for 
bids  for  the  transportaUcoi  of  mall.  In  pas- 
senger-carrying motor  vehicles,  by  passenger 
common  cajrleis  by  motor  vehicles  over  the 
regular  routes  on  which  the  carrier  Is  per- 
mitted by  law  to  transport  passengers. 
"5  840.  Star  route  certification 

"(a)  Any  person,  business,  firm,  company, 
corporaUon,  or  successor  In  Interest  of  any 
such  person,  business,  firm,  company,  or  cor- 
poration, who  was  a  contractor  under  a  star 
route,  mall  messenger,  or  contract  motor 
vehicle  service  contract  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  title,  shall,  upon  appllcaOon  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
territory  within  which  such  contractor  op- 
erated on  or  before  the  effecUve  date  of  this 
Act  be  Issued  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  as  a  motor  carrier  for  the 
transportation  of  mall  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  without  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  requiring  fur- 
ther proof  that  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  will  be  served  by  such  opera  ttcwi 
and  without  further  proceedings. 

"(b)  Applications  of  persons  who  were  not 
contractors  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  be  decided  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble Interstate  Commerce  Commission  proce- 
dure. 

"SUBCHAPTER   HI— TRANSPORTATION 
OP  MAIL  BY  AIR 
"§851.  Rules  and  regulations 

"The  Postal  Service  may  make  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders  not  Inconsistent  with 
sections  1301-1542  of  tlUe  49,  or  any  order, 
rule,  or  regulation  made  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  thereunder,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  safe  and  expeditious  carriage  of 
aU  classes  of  mall  by  aircraft. 
"§  862.  Pines    on    air    carriers    transporting 

mitlla 

"The  Postal  Service  may  Impose  fines  on 
carriers  transporting  mall  by  air  on  routes 
extending  beyond  the  borders  at  the  United 
State  for — 

"(1)  unreasonable  or  unneoeasary  delay  to 
mall;  and 
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'■(2)   other  delinquencies  In 
tat  Ion  of  mail. 
"J  853.  Contracts  for 
by  air 
■  (a)  The  Postal  Ser\lce  may 
any  certificated  air  carrier, 
tlsing  for  bids.  In  such  manner 
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contract  entered  Into  under  this  subsection. 
The  Postal  Service  shall  cancel  such  a  con- 
tract U  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  author- 
izes an  additional  carrier  or  combination  of 
carriers  to  provide  service  between  any  pair 
or  pairs  of  points  covered  by  the  contract, 
and  such  carrier  or  carriers  Inaugurate 
schedules. 

"(d)  A  copy  of  each  contract  entered  into 
under  this  section  shall  be  on  file  and  open 
to  inspection  In  the  administrative  offices  of 
the  Postal  Service  and  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

•SUBCHAPTER  IV— TRANSPORTATION  OP 
MAIL  BY  VESSEL 

"§  876.  Sea  post  service 

"The  Postal  Service  may  maintain  sea  post 
service  on  ocean  vessels  conveying  mall  to 
and  from  the  United  States. 
••5  877.  Termination  of  contracts  for  foreign 
transportation 
'•Contracts  for  the  transportation  of  mall 
by  vessel  between  the  United  States  and  a 
foreign  port  shall  be  made  subject  to  can- 
cellation by  the  Postal  Service  or  the  Con- 
gress. 

"j  878.  Transportation   of   mall   by  vessel   as 

freight  or  express 

"The  Postal  Service  may  require  that  mall 

be  transported  by  freight  or  express  when — 

"(1)    there  Is  no  competition  on  a  water 

route  and  the  rate  or  compensation  asked  Is 

excessive:  or 

"(2)    no  proposal  Is  received. 
A   common   carrier   by   water   that   refuses 
to  transport  the  mall  when  required  to  do 
so  under  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  9500  for  each  day  of  refusal. 
"J  879.  Pines  on  ocean  carriers 

■The  Postal  Service  may  Impose  or  limit 
fines  on  carriers  transporting  mall  by  veseel 
on  routes  extending  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  for — 

"(1)  unreasonable  or  unnecessary  delay  to 
the  mall:  and 

"(2)  other  delinquencies  In  the  trans- 
portation of  nuLll. 

"f  880.  Contracts  for  transportation  of  mall 
by  vessel 
"The  Postal  Service  may  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  mall  by  vessel  without  ad- 
vertising for  bids  for  periods  not  In  excess 
of  four  years. 

"Chapter  10.— PINANCE 
"Sec. 

"1001.  Definitions. 
"1002.  Capital  of  P06UI  Service. 
"1003.  The  Postal  Service  Fund. 
"1004.  Transitional  appropriation*. 
"1005.  Obligations. 
■1006    Relationship    between    the    Treasury 

and  the  Postal  Service. 
"1007.  Public  debt  character  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Postal  Service. 
"1008.  Audit  and  expenditures. 
"1009.  Annual  budget. 
"J  1001.  DefinlUons 
"As  used  m  this  chapter — 
"  Fund'    means   the   PoeWl   Service    fund 
established  by  section  1003  of  this  chapter. 

"  Obligations',  when  referring  to  debt  In- 
struments   Issued    by    the    Postal    Service, 
means  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  mortgages, 
and  any  other  evidence  of  indebtedness. 
■  j  1002.  Capital  of  Postal  Service 

••(a)  The  Initial  captUl  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice shall  consUt  of  equity  of  the  United 
States  in  the  former  Post  Office  Department 
as  reflected  in  the  President's  budget.  The 
value  of  assets  and  the  amount  of  liabili- 
ties uansferred  to  the  Postal  Service  upon 
the  commencement  of  operations  of  the 
Postal  Service  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commission  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  In  accordance  with 
the  following  guidelines: 

"(1)  Assets  shall  be  valued  on  the  basis 
of  original  cost,  less  depreciation,  to  the 
extent    that   this   can    be    determined.   The 


value  recorded  on  the  former  Post  Office  De- 
partment's books  of  account  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  asset  value. 

"(2)  All  liabilities  attributable  to  op- 
erations of  the  former  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment shall  remain  liabilities  of  the  United 
States,  except  that  upon  commencement  of 
operations  of  the  Postal  Service,  the  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations  made 
to.  held  or  used  by.  or  available  to  the  former 
Post  Office  Department  and  all  liabilities 
chargeable  thereto  shall  become  assets  and 
liabilities,  respectively,  of  the  Postal  Service. 

"(b)  The  capital  of  the  Postal  Service  at 
any  time  shall  consist  of  its  assets,  includ- 
ing the  balance  in  the  Fund,  less  Its  liabili- 
ties. 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  where  properties 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Administration 
are  Involved,  with  the  approval  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  shall 
determine  which  Federal  properties  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Postal  Service  and  which 
shall  remain  In  the  United  States  upon  the 
conunencement  of  operations  of  the  Postal 
Service.  The  transfer  shall  be  accomplished 
at  the  time  of  or  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
commencement  of  operations  of  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  valuation  of  the  assets  and 
capital  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  ad- 
Jtisted  accordingly.  The  following  properties 
shall  be  Included  In  the  transfer: 

"(1)  the  mall  equipment  shops  located 
In  Washington,  District  of  Columbia; 

"(2)  all  machinery,  equipment,  and  ap- 
purtenances of  the  Post  Office  Department; 

"(3)  all  real  property  whose  ownership 
was  acquired  by  the  Postmaster  General  pur- 
suant to  former  section  2103  of  this  title, 
as  In  effect  Inxmediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  or  which  immediately 
prior  to  such  effective  date  is  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  former  Poet  Office  De- 
partment for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
postal  building  from  funds  appropriated  or 
transferred  to  the  former  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, together  with  all  funds  appropriated 
or  allocated  therefor; 

"(4)  all  real  property  of  which  55  per  cen- 
tum or  more  Is  occupied  by  and  under  con- 
trol of  the  former  Post  Office  Department 
Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  section; 

"(5)  all  contracts,  records,  and  documents 
relating  to  the  operation  of  the  de- 
partmental service  and  the  postal  field  service 
of  the  former  Post  Office  Department;  and 

"(6)  all  other  property  and  assets  of  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

"(d)  After  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Postal  Service  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Postal  Service  Is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  other  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  United  States,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, any  property  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Postal  Service,  lespec- 
tlvely,  when  the  public  interest  would  be 
served  by  such  transfer. 
'■{  1003.  The  Postal  Service  Fund 

"(a)  There  Is  established  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  revolving  fund  to  b« 
called  the  Postal  Service  Fund  which  hha'.i 
be  available  to  the  Postal  Service  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses, functions,  and  powers  authorized  by 
this  title. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund, 
subject  to  withdrawal  by  check  by  the  Postal 
Service — 

"(1)    revenues  from  postal  and  nonpostal 

services: 

"(2)  amounts  received  from  obligations  Is- 
sued by  the  Postal  Service: 

"(3)  amounts  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  Postal  Service: 

"(4)  Interest  which  may  be  earned  on  In- 
vestments of  the  fund; 

"(6)  any  other  receipts  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice; and 
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"  (6)  the  balance  In  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Fund  established  under  former  section 
2202  of  title  39  as  of  the  commencement  of 
operations  of  the  Postal  Service. 

"(c)  If  the  Postal  Service  determines  that 
the  moneys  of  the  fund  are  In  excess  of  cur- 
rent needs.  It  may  request  the  Investment  of 
such  amounts  as  It  deems  advisable  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  obligations  of, 
or  obligations  guaranteed  by,  the  United 
States,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, In  such  other  obligations  or  securities 
as  It  deems  appropriate. 

"(d)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Postal  Service  may  de- 
posit monejrs  of  the  fund  in  any  Federal 
Reserve  bank,  any  depository  for  public 
funds,  or  In  such  other  places  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Postal  Service  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  mutually  agree. 

"(e)  The  fund  shall  be  available  for  the 
pajmaent  of  all  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Postal  Service  In  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  this  title.  Neither  the  fund  nor  any  of 
the  funds  credited  to  it  shall  be  subject  to 
apportionment  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 665  of  title  31. 
"i  1(X>4.  Transitional  appropriations 

"Such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  Insure  a 
sound  financial  transition  for  the  Postal 
Service  and  a  rate  policy  consistent  with  sec- 
tion 1201  of  this  title  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund  without  re- 
gard to  fiscal  year  llnUtatlon. 
"5  1005.  Obligations 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  Is  authorized  to 
borrow  money  and  to  Issue  and  sell  such  ob- 
ligations as  it  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  any  such  obligations  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  (10.000.- 
000.000.  In  any  one  fiscal  year  the  net  In- 
crease In  the  amount  of  obligations  out- 
standing Issued  for  the  purpose  of  capital  im- 
provements shall  not  exceed  $1,500,000,000, 
and  the  net  Increase  In  the  amount  of  obliga- 
tions outstanding  Issued  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  operating  expenses  of  the  Postal 
Service  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,000. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  may  pledge  Its 
assets  and  pledge  and  use  Its  revenues  and 
receipts  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  of 
or  Interest  on  said  obligations,  for  the  pur- 
chase or  redemption  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes  Incidental  thereto.  Including  crea- 
tion of  reserve,  sinking,  and  other  funds 
which  may  be  similarly  pledged  and  used, 
to  such  extent  and  In  such  manner  as  It  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice Is  authorized  to  enter  into  binding 
covenants  with  the  holders  of  said  obliga- 
tions, and  with  the  trustee.  If  any,  imder 
any  agreement  entered  Into  In  connection 
with  the  Issuance  thereof  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  reserve,  sinking,  and  other 
funds,  application  and  use  of  revenues  and 
receipts  of  the  Postal  Service,  stipulations 
concerning  the  subsequent  issuance  of  obli- 
gations or  the  execution  of  leases  or  lease 
purchases  relating  to  properties  of  the 
Postal  Service  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
Postal  Service  may  deem  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  enhance  the  marketability  of  said 
obligations. 

"(c)  Obligations  Issued  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice under  this  section ; 

"(1)  shall  be  In  such  forms  and  denomina- 
tions; 

"(2)  shall  be  sold  at  such  times  and  In 
such  amounts: 

"(3)   shall  matvire  at  such  time  or  times; 
"(4)   shall  be  sold  at  such  prices; 
"(S)  shall  bear  such  rates  of  Interest; 
"(6)    may  be  redeemable  before  maturity 
at  the  option  of  the  Postal  Service  In  such 
manner  and  at  such  times  and  redemption 
premiums; 

"(7)  may  be  entitled  to  such  relative 
priorities  of  claim  on  the  aasets  oif  the 
Postal  Service  with  respect  to  principal  and 
Interest  payments;  and 


"(8)  shall  be  subject  to  such  other  terms 
and  conditions; 
as  the  Postal  Service  determines. 

"(d)  Obligations  issued  by  the  Poetal 
Service  under  this  section  shall: 

"(1)  be  negotiable  or  nonnegotlable  and 
bearer  or  registered  instruments,  as  speci- 
fied therein  and  in  any  indentiu'e  or  cove- 
nant relating  thereto; 

"  ( 2 )  contain  a  recital  that  they  are  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  section,  and  such  recital 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  regularity 
of  the  Issuance  and  sale  of  such  obligations 
and  of  their  validity; 

"(3)  be  lawful  Investments  and  may  be 
accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary,  trust, 
and  public  funds,  the  Investment  or  deposit 
of  which  shall  be  under  the  authority  or 
control  of  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
any  other  officer  or  agency  having  authority 
over  or  control  of  any  such  fiduciary,  trust, 
or  public  funds,  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of 
the  obligations  of  the  Postal  Service  acquired 
by  them  under  this  section; 

"(4)  be  exempt  both  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
Imposed  by  any  State  or  local  taxing  auth(»'- 
Ity  except  estate,  Inheritance,  and  gift  taxes; 
and 

"(5)  not  be  obligations  of,  nor  shall  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  thereof  or  Interest 
thereon  be  guaranteed  by,  the  United  States, 
except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 1006  of  this  chapter. 
"§  1006.  Relationship  between  the  Treasury 
and  the  Postal  Service 

"(a)  At  least  fifteen  days  before  selling 
any  Issue  of  obligations  under  section  1005 
of  this  chapter  the  Postal  Service  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the 
amouut,  proposed  date  of  sale,  maturities, 
terms  and  conditions  and  expected  maximum 
rates  of  Interest  of  the  proposed  issue  in 
appropriate  detail  and  shall  consult  with  him 
or  his  designee  thereon.  The  Secretary  may 
elect  to  purchase  such  obligations  under 
such  terms,  including  rates  of  Interest,  as 
he  and  the  Postal  Service  may  agree,  but  at 
a  rate  of  yield  no  less  than  the  prevailing 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  Treasury 
securities  of  comparable  mattirity,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  does 
not  purchase  such  obligations,  the  Postal 
Service  may  proceed  to  issue  and  sell  them 
to  a  party  or  parties  other  than  the  Sec- 
retary upon  notice  to  the  Secretary  and  upon 
consultation  as  to  the  date  of  Issuance,  max- 
imum rates  of  Interest,  and  other  terms  and 
conditions. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  conditions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  the  Postal  Service 
may  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
to  purchase  obligations  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice in  such  amounts  as  will  not  cause  the 
holding  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
sulting from  such  required  purchases  to 
exceed  $2,000,000,000  at  any  one  time.  This 
subsection  shall  not  be  construed  as  limiting 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  purchase 
obligations  of  the  Postal  Service  in  excess  of 
such  amount. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (d)(5)  of 
section  1005  of  this  chapter,  obligations  is- 
sued by  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  thereon  shall  be  fully 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  such  guar- 
anty being  expressed  on  the  face  thereof,  if 
and  to  the  extent  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  Postal  Service  requests  the  Secre- 
retary  of  the  Treasury  to  pledge  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  Interest  thereon;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  de- 
termines that  it  would  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest to  do  so. 

"i  1007.  Public  debt  character  of  obligations 
of  the  Postal  Service 

"For  the  purpose  of  any  purchase  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Postal  Service,  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Treastiry  is  authorized  to  use  as 
a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  sectultles  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  here- 
after in  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  In 
force,  are  extended  to  Include  any  purchases 
of  the  obligations  of  the  Postal  Service  under 
this  chapter.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may.  at  any  time,  sell  any  of  the  obligations 
of  the  Postal  Service  acquired  by  him  under 
this  chapter.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Postal  Service  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 
"§  1008.  Audit  and  expenditures 

"(a)  The  accounts  of  the  Postal  Service 
shall  be  audited  by  the  Comptroller  General 
and  reports  thereon  made  to  the  Congress 
to  the  extent  and  at  such  times  as  he  may 
determine. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  maintain  an 
adequate  internal  audit  of  its  financial  trans- 
actions. 

"(c)  Subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  the  Posted  Service  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  expendltvires  and  to  enter  Into 
such  .contracts,  agreements,  and  arrange- 
ments, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
in  such  manner  as  it  deems  necessary,  in- 
cluding the  final  settlement  of  all  claims  and 
litigation  by  or  against  the  Postal  Service. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  denying  to  the  Postal  Service  the 
power  to  obtain  audits  of  Its  accounts  and 
reports  concerning  Its  financial  condition 
and  operations  by  certified  public  accounting 
firms.  Such  audits  and  report  shall  be  in 
addition  to  those  required  by  this  section. 

"§  1009.  Annual  budget 

"The  Postal  Service  shall  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared annually  a  buslnefis-t3rpe  budget  which 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Bvireau  of  the 
Budget,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  President  may  establish  as  to  the  date 
of  submission,  the  form  and  content,  the 
classifications  of  data,  and  the  manner  in 
which  such  budget  program  shall  be  prepared 
and  presented.  The  budget  program  shall  be 
a  business-type  budget,  or  plan  of  operations, 
with  due  allowance  given  to  the  need  for 
flexibility,  including  provisions  for  emergen- 
cies and  contingencies,  in  order  that  the 
Postal  Service  may  properly  carry  out  its 
activities  as  authorized  by  law.  The  budget 
program  shall  contain  estimates  of  the  fi- 
nsLUcial  condition  and  operations  of  the 
Postal  Service  for  the  current  and  ensuing 
fiscaJ  years  and  the  actual  condition  and 
results  of  operation  for  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year.  Such  budget  program  shall  In- 
clude a  statement  of  fijianclal  condition, 
a  statement  of  income  and  expense,  an  anal- 
ysis of  surplus  or  deficit,  a  statement  of 
sources  and  iH>plicatlon  of  funds,  and  such 
other  supplementary  statements  and  infor- 
mation as  are  necessary  or  desirable  to  make 
known  the  financial  condition  and  operations 
of  the  Postal  Service.  Such  statements  shaU 
include  estimates  of  operations  by  major 
types  of  activities,  together  with  estimates 
of  administrative  expenses  and  estimates  of 
borrowings. 

■Chapter  12.— RATES  AND  RATEMAKING 
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-SUBCHAPTER  I— OENIRAL  P  ROVISION8 

■•§  1201.  Hat«  policy 

••(a)  The  Postal  Service  shall  develop  and 
promote  adequate  and  efficient  postal  servl«M 
at  reasonable  and  equitable  rales  and  feet. 
Such  rates  and  fees  shall  be  suf|clent  to  en- 
able the  Postal  Service  under  hodest,  efficient. 
and  economical  management  to  i  aalntaln  and 
continue  the  development  of  postal  service 
of  the  kind  and  quality  adapted  to  the  needa 
of  the  United  States. 

•  ■^b)  It  is  the  lnt«nt  of  Con ( r ess  that  by 
January  1,  1978.  rate*  and  fees  charged  by 
the  Postal  Service  provide,  as  a  whole,  reve- 
nue adequate,  when  added  to  the  appro- 
priations pursuant  to  section  1202  of  this 
chapter,  to  meet  its  current  and  projected 
costs.  For  this  purpose  costs  shall  include 
(without  limitation)  operating  sxpenses,  de- 
preciation on  capital  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, debt  service  (including  Interest, 
amortization  of  debt  discount  ind  expense, 
and  provision  for  sinking  funds  or  other  re- 
tirements of  obligations  to  the  extent  that 
such  provision  exceeds  applies  >le  deprecia- 
tion charges),  and  a  reasonable  provision  for 
contingencies. 

"(C)  Except  as  provided  in  section  1202 
and  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  the 
Postal  Service  shall  establish  appropriate 
classes  of  postal  service  and  eftabllsh  rates 
and  fees  for  each  such  class  of  jostal  service 
so  that  at  least  those  costs  demonstrably 
related  to  the  class  of  service  In  question 
will  be  borne  by  each  such  das  b  and  not  by 
other  classes  of  users  of  postal  «r^ices  or  by 
the  mails  generally. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  In  maklr  g  changes  in 
the  structure  of  its  rates,  the  1  'ostal  Service 
shaU  Uke  Into  account  the  fln  incial  impact 
tipon  affected  users  of  the  van  jus  classes  of 
the  mall  and.  at  Its  discretion,  may 
achieve  the  policy  goals  of  thli  section  over 
a  duration  of  time  approprlale  in  view  of 
such  financial  impact.  The  Con  mission  shall 
have  the  sole  discretion  to  mftke  such  de- 
terminations. The  President  mi  y  request  ap- 
propriaUons  authorized  by  sestlon  1004  of 
this  title  as  a  result  of  such  d<  terminations. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection,  t  owever.  shall 
relieve  the  Postal  Service  o'  Its  general 
policy  obligation  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  to  make  its  revent  e.  as  a  whole. 
Including  appropriations  contemplated  by 
section  1202  of  this  title.  equU  its  costs. 

••(e)(1)  Amounts  eomputedl  as  shown  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsecticin  (e)  shall  be 
considered  public  service  cost^  of  the  Postal 
Service  that  should  be  borne  by  the  public 
generally  during  the  period  i*ior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1978.  In  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  appro;  riated  to  the 
Postal  Service,  the  amounts  cf  such  public 
service  costs,  as  estimated  liy  the  Postal 
Service,  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  Postal  Service . 

"(2)  The  amounts  authorii»d  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  com- 
puted as  follows: 

"(A)  for  the  period  commnnelng  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  through  De- 
cember 31,  1972.  at  an  annual  rate  of  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  costs  of  the  Postal 
Service  for  fiscal  year  1973; 

••(B)  for  calendar  year  1973  9  per  centxim 
of  such  total  costs  for  fiscal  yea  r  1973; 

"(C)  for  calendar  year  1974  8  per  centum 
of  such  total  costs  for  fiscal  yd  r  1974; 

••(D)  for  calendar  year  1975  8  per  centum 
of  such  total  costs  for  fiscal  year  1975: 

"(E)  for  calendar  year  1976  4  per  centum 
of  such  total  costs  for  fiscal    rear  1978;  and 
•  ^P)  for  calendar  year  1977;  2  per  centum 
of  such  total  costs  for  flsoBj  year  1977. 

••(f)  Notwithstanding  any  (ither  provision 
of  this  tiUe.  fourth-class  petf^l  post  service 
shall  bear.  In  addition  to  tho*  costs  demon- 
strably related  to  such  servlc^  under  subsec- 
tion (c)   of  this  secttoo.  rocti  portion  of  all 
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other  costs  Incurred  by  the  Postal  Service 
(Including,  without  limitation,  costs  de- 
scribed In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section)  as  will  assure  that  the 
revenue  of  such  service  will  not  be  less  than 
the  cost  thereof,  determined  under  this 
subsection,  by  more  than  4  per  centum  and 
will  not  be  greater  than  the  costs  thereof 
by  more  than  4  per  centum. 
'•%  1202.  Free  and  reduced  rate  mall 

•'(a)  The  Congress  by  legislation  shall  de- 
termine which  classes  of  postal  users.  If  any, 
shall  be  entitled  to  send  maU  free  of  postage 
or  at  rates  some  specified  percentage  lower 
than  those  esUblished  by  the  Postal  Service 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  section 
1201(c)  of  this  title.  The  rates  of  all  users 
so  enUUed  shaU  be  established  by  the  Postal 
Service  so  that  the  amount  of  postal  reve- 
nues received  from  the  appropriations  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  approximately  equal  the  difference 
between  the  actual  postal  revenues  from  users 
allowed  to  mall  free  of  charge  or  at  reduced 
rates  and  the  postal  revenues  that  wotild 
have  been  received  from  such  users  If  they 
had  not  been  entitled  to  so  mall. 

'•(b)  The  President  may  annually  request 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  to  the  Postal 
Service  Fund  an  amount  necessary  to  re- 
cover the  difference  between  the  actual 
postal  revenue  from  users  allowed  to  mall 
free  of  charge  or  at  reduced  rates  and  the 
postal  revenues  that  would  have  been  re- 
ceived from  such  users  if  they  had  not  been 
entitled  to  so  mail. 

••(C)  If  the  Congress  shaU  fall  to  appro- 
priate the  amount  so  requested  or  any  part 
thereof,  the  Postal  Service  shall  proportion- 
ately adjust  the  rates  of  the  classes  of  users 
entitled  to  mall  free  or  at  reduced  rates  so 
that  the  anticipated  difference  between  the 
actual  postal  revenues  from  users  allowed 
to  mall  free  of  charge  or  at  reduced  rates 
the  postal  revenues  that  would  have  been 
received  from  such  users  If  they  had  not 
been  entlUed  to  so  maU  and  be  reduced  to 
an  amount  equal  to  that  appropriated  by 
the  Congress. 

■■(d)  (1)  Within  two  years  after  the  effec- 
Uve  date  of  this  section  and  at  least  every 
two  years  thereafter,  the  Postal  Service  shall 
render  to  the  Congress  a  report  showing  the 
volumes,  rates,  revenues,  and  costs,  the  last 
calculated  in  such  ways  as  the  Postal  Service 
may  deem  appropriate,  of  each  category  of 
free  or  reduced  rate  mall,  and  the  percentage 
relationship  which  the  rate  for  such  category 
bears  to  the  rates  for  users  If  the  same  cate- 
gory not  entitled  to  so  mall.  The  Postal 
Service  may  report  on  other  matters  related 
to  each  such  category  of  mall  Including  rec- 
ommendations as  to  whether  the  Congress 
should  continue  to  afford  It  preferred  treat- 
ment or  to  what  extent  It  should  be  modified. 
In  preparing  the  report  the  Postal  Service 
may  caxise  the  Postal  Rate  Board  to  conduct 
proceedings  in  the  nature  of  rulemaking  on 
matters  relevant  to  the  report  and  to  render 
opinions  to  the  Postal  Service  as  It  deems 
appropriate. 

•■(2)  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall  In- 
clude a  profit  and  loss  statement  of  the  Postal 
Service  certified  by  a  firm  of  independent 
public  accountants,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
presldentlally  appointed  Commissioners  on 
a  competitive  basis.  The  certification  should 
stipulate  that  the  report  does  or  does  not 
present  fairly  the  results  of  the  operations 
and  that  the  revenues  and  costs  shown  In 
connection  with  each  class,  subclass,  and 
category  of  mall  and  for  each  service,  as  ap- 
pro^late.  have  been  reported  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  accounting  princi- 
ples, supplemented  by  suitable  cost  alloca- 
tion procedures. 

••(e)  Until  changed  by  law.  but  subject  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
following  services  shall  be  free  or  at  the  re- 
duced rates  In  effect  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  section: 


"(1)  penalty  mailings  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bu- 
reau as  provided  by  section  652(a)  (1)  of  this 
title  and  free  malUng  privileges  for  consular 
officials  and  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
of  the  countries  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the 
Americas  and  Spain  as  provided  by  section 
667  of  this  title; 

"(2)  reduced  rates  on  books,  films,  and 
similar  materials  as  described  in  former  sec- 
tion 4554  of  this  title; 

"(3)  mailings  at  reduced  rates  for  publica- 
tion matter  as  described  In  former  section 
4358  of  this  title; 

"(4)  free  postage  on  reading  matter  and 
other  articles  for  the  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons  as  described  In  former  sec- 
tions 4653-4666  of  this  title; 

•'(5)  free  mailing  privileges  granted  to  In- 
dividuals by  law,  except  where  the  Postal 
Service  Is  entitled  to  reimbursement  under 
chapter  6  of  this  title; 

•'(6)  reduced  third-class  postage  rates  to 
certain  organizations  as  described  In  former 
section  4452  of  this  title;  and 

"(7)  free  postage  as  provided  by  section 
1472  of  tlUe  60,  section  303  of  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1956. 

"SUBCHAPTER  II— RATEMAKINO 
"i  1251.  Postal  Rate  Board  and  staff 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  within 
the  Postal  Service  a  Postal  Rate  Board  con- 
sisting of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  a  roster  of  eight  persons 
nominated  as  follows:  two  by  the  American 
Economic  Association,  two  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
two  by  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
two  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  One  of  the  Board  members 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  as 
Chairman.  The  Board  members  shall  be  paid 
salaries  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule,  except  that  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Chairman  shall  be  $500 
higher  than  the  compensation  established 
for  level  rv.  Appointments  of  succeeding 
Board  members  shall  be  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident as  hereinbefore  provided,  except  that 
each  Board  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
a  roster  of  four  persons,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  nominated  by  each  of  the  entitles  de- 
scribed above. 

"(b)  The  Board  members  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  six  years  except  that — 

"(1)  the  terms  of  the  Board  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment 
of  the  first  Board  member,  one  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
and  one  at  the  end  of  six  years  following 
their  appointment;  and 

'•(2)  any  Board  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

For  purposes  of  suspension  and  removal  of 
Board  members  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  they  may  b«  sus- 
pended or  removed  only  in  accord  with  the 
procedures  established  In  section  7521  of 
title  6. 

"(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman,  the 
Postmaster  General  shall  provide  the  Board 
with  such  professional  and  clerical  staff  se- 
lected by  the  Chairman  and  such  facilities 
as  may  be  appropriated  and  reasonable  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  chapter. 
The  staff  shall  be  responsible  solely  to  the 
Board. 

■■(d)(1)  The  Rate  Board  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  and  establish  proce- 
dures to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  under 
this  chapter.  Such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  shall  be  subject  to  chapters  5  and 
7  of  title  6. 

"(2)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
Board  conduct  Its  proceedings  with  the  ut- 
most expedition  consistent  with  procedural 
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fairness  to  the  parties.  To  this  «nd  the 
Boeird  is  specifically  authorized  (but  with- 
out limitation)  to  adopt  rules  which  provide 
for— 

"(1)  the  advance  submission  of  written 
direct  testimony; 

••(11)  the  conduct  of  prehearing  confer- 
ences to  define  Issues,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses to  Insure  orderly  and  expeditious  pro- 
ceedings; 

"(HI)  discovery  both  from  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  parties  to  the  proceedings; 

"(Iv)  limitation  of  testimony;  and 

"(v)  the  conduct  of  entire  proceedings  off 
the  record  with  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

"(e)  The  Chairman  shall  have  the  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  assigning  the 
business  of  the  Board  to  the  various  Board 
members  and  to  members  of  the  staff.  The 
Board  members  may  conduct  proceedings  or 
otherwise  exercise  their  functions  singly  or 
en  banc  as  the  Chairman,  after  consultation 
with  the  other  oonunlssioners,  shall  deter- 
mine. All  final  acts  of  the  Rate  Board  shall 
be  by  a  majority  vote  thereof. 

•■(f)  The  provisions  of  title  6  concerning 
hearing  examiners  shall  apply  to  Board 
members  and  to  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  with 
respect  to  Board  members  except  as  Incon- 
sistent with  this  chapter. 
■'{  1252.  Proposed  changes  In  rates  and 
classifications 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  Postal  Service  shall  give 
general  notice  of  proposed  change  in  rates, 
charges,  fees,  the  classification  of  mall  mat- 
ter or  mall  visers,  and  the  postal  rate  struc- 
ture or  design  by  publishing  Its  proposals 
therefor  In  the  Federal  Register  not  less 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
It  Is  proposed  to  attopt  such  changes.  It 
shall  also  file  the  proposed  changes  with 
the  Rate  Board  in  such  form  and  manner 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe.  The  notice  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  shall  state 
briefly — 

"( 1 )  the  proposed  change; 

"(3)  the  reasons  therefor; 

••(3)  the  earliest  date  on  which  the  Postal 
Service  proposes  to  adopt  the  change; 

"(4)  that  Interested  parties  may  file  ob- 
jections thereto  or  a  request  for  a  hearing 
thereon  with  the  commissioners  within  thir- 
ty days  after  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
notice  In  the  Federal  Register  or  such  longer 
period  as  the  notice  may  prescribe;  and 

"(5)  the  place  and  manner  which  the 
Board  has  fixed  for  filings  with  It. 

•■(b)  If  no  party  at  Interest  files  a  timely 
objection  to  a  proposed  change  or  a  request 
for  a  hearing  thereon,  the  Board  shall  for- 
ward the  proposed  change  to  the  Commission 
on  Postal  Rates  and  Revenues  without  opin- 
ion unless  the  presldentlally  appointed  Com- 
missioners request  to  the  contrary. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  do  not 
apply  to  changes  In  the  fees  or  rates  of  ex- 
change for  International  money  orders  and 
similar  Instruments  or  to  changes  In  Inter- 
national postal  rates  adopted  pursuant  to 
section  406  of  this  title. 

"S  1253.  Proceedings  and  recommended  deci- 
sions by  Postal  Rate  Board 

•■(a)  Pursuant  to  sections  656  and  667  of 
tile  5.  the  Rate  Board  shall  conduct  public 
hearings  In  all  cases  Instituted  under  section 
1252(a)  of  this  title  In  which  a  party  at  In- 
terest files  timely  notice  with  the  Rate  Board 
that  he  desires  to  be  heard. 

'■(b)  The  Board  shall  compile  a  record 
consisting  of: 

■'(1)  the  proposed  change  and  supporting 
material  submitted  by  the  Postal  Service; 

"(2)  the  oral  testimony.  U  any,  on  behalf 
of  the  Postal  Service,  and  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  party  at  Interest; 

"(3)    the  written  submission,  If  any,  on 


behalf  of  the  Postal  Service  and  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  party  at  Interest;  and 

"(4)  such  other  material  as  the  Board 
Members  deem  appropriate. 

"(c)  After  consideration  of  the  record,  the 
Board  shall  render  an  Initial  decision  to  the 
presldentlally  appointed  Commissioners  stat- 
ing whether  In  the  c^lnlon  of  the  Rate  Board 
the  proposed  change  conforms  to  the  rate 
policies  and  other  provisions  of  this  title  and 
giving  Its  reasons  therefor. 

"(d)  In  the  event  the  Board  does  not  com- 
plete its  proceedings  within  ninety  days  after 
the  notice  of  proposed  changes  Is  filed  with 
It,  or  In  the  event  that  Judicial  proceedings 
are  Instituted  under  section  1257  of  this 
title,  the  Postal  Service  upon  thirty  days' 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  may  put  a 
proposed  change  into  effect  temporarily.  The 
interim  changes  will  be  effective  for  a  period 
of  not  longer  than  thirty  days  after  the  Rate 
Board  has  rendered  Its  initial  decision  to 
the  presldentlally  appointed  Commissioners 
and  the  period  the  change  may  be  before 
Congress  pursuant  to  section  1254  of  this 
title. 
"S  1254.  Final  decisions 

"(a)  The  presldentlally  appointed  Com- 
missioners, acting  on  behalf  of  the  Postal 
Service,  shall  make  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  final  decision  on  the  proposed 
change  In  light  of  the  recommended  decision 
of  the  Rate  Board  and  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. They  may  reject  the  proposed 
change  or  they  may  adopt  It — 

"(1)  as  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
pursuant  to  section  1252  of  this  title;  or 

"(2)  as  proposed  In  the  recommended  de- 
cision of  the  Rate  Board;  or 

"(3)  with  such  modifications  as  they  find 
are  supported  by  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

"(b)  The  Commission,  except  as  to  changes 
enumerated  In  subsection  (m)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  the  final 
decision  adopting  a  change  In  any  proceed- 
ing Instituted  pursuant  to  section  1262(a) 
of  this  title.  The  Commission  shall  transmit 
the  decision  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House  while 
It  Is  in  session  and  shall  transmit  with  the 
final  decision  the  recommended  decision  of 
the  Rate  Board  together  with  the  record  of 
the  proceedings. 

"(c)  The  change  contained  In  a  final  deci- 
sion transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  t>ecome 
filial  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  ninety 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  after  the'date  on  which  the  deci- 
sion Is  transmitted  tuxless,  between  the  date 
of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  ninety-day 
period,  either  House  adopts  a  resolution  dis- 
approving the  change.  The  continuity  of  a 
session  Is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation 
of  the  ninety-day  period. 

"(d)  Subsections  (e)-(k)  of  this  section 
are  enacted  by  Congress — 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  the  House 
In  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  this 
section;  and  they  supersede  other  rules  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedtire  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

'■(e)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 


tion with  respect  to  a  recommendation  has 
been  referred  has  not  reported  It  at  the  end 
of  thirty  calendar  days  after  Its  Introduction, 
it  Is  In  order  to  move  either  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  or  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tee from  further  consideration  of  any  other 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  recom- 
mendation which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

"(f)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolution, 
is  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may  not 
be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  recom- 
mendation), aind  debate  thereon  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be 
divided  equally  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  it 
is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

"(g)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to.  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  vrith  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  reconunendatlon. 

"(h)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  rec- 
ommendation. It  Is  at  any  time  thereafter  In 
order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the 
same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  tiie  resolu- 
tion. The  motion  Is  highly  privileged  and  is 
not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(I)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  four  hours,  which  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opp>06lng  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  debataUe.  An 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the 
resolution  Is  not  in  order,  and  It  Is  not  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

■■(J)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  recommendation,  and  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"(k)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
recommendation  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

"(1)  The  final  decision  may  include  a  pro- 
vision that  the  change  shall  become  effec- 
tive at  a  time  later  than  the  date  on  which 
the  decision  becomes  final  pursuant  to  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(m)  Rate  changes  required  by  section 
1202(c)  of  this  title  and  rato  changes  for 
such  si>eclal  services  as  the  Postal  Service 
may  provide,  including  special  delivery,  col- 
lect on  delivery,  insurance,  registered  and  cer- 
tified mall,  return  receipts,  stamped  enve- 
lopes, and  box  rents,  and  similar  special  or 
nonpostal  services  shall  become  final  as  pro- 
vided in  the  final  decision  of  the  Po&tal  Serv- 
ice In  accordance  with  subsections  (a)  and 
(1)   of  this  section. 

S  1255.  Service  changes 

'■(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  the  Commission  shall  give 
public  notice  of  a  proposed  change  In  the 
type,  quality,  terms,  or  condtions  of  any  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Postal  Service  which 
substantially  affects  a  postal  service  provided 
to  users  on  a  nationwide  or  nearly  nation- 
wide basis  and  which  does  not  involve  a 
proposed   change   subject    to   sections    1252- 
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1254  of  tills  title.  Public  I  otice  sball  b« 

given  by  publishing  a  notice  sf  the  proposed 
change  In  the  Federal  Register.  The  notice 
shall  state  briefly — 

■•(1)    the  pK^poeed  change; 

"(3)    the  reasons  therefor: 

"(3)  the  earliest  date  on  wbich  the  Postal 
Service  proposes  to  adopt  ttie  change: 

••(4)  that  Interested  parti »  may  partic- 
ipate la  the  proceedings  thro.igh  submission 
for  written  m»terlai  to  the  F  ate  Board  with 
opportunity  lor  oral  present*'  ion  sis  ilie  Rate 
Board  may  determine;  and 

■la)    the  time,  place,  and 
the   Rate   Board   has   fixed   1  or   submissions 
toll. 

■"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  j  rovlded  In  this 
secaon.  proposals  lor  servlci  changes  shall 
be  considered  as  proposed  rules  and  the 
Rate  Board  shall  be  consldeied  'the  agency' 
for  purposes  of  sections  651-55S  of  title  6. 
The  Board  shall  compile  a  r<cord  consisting 
of— 

•'{D  the  proposed  cliangc  and  supporting 
material  submitted  by  the  Postal  Service; 

••(2)  the  oral  testimony,  if  any,  on  beha 
of  the  Postal  Service,  and  1;  y  or  on  behalf 
of  any  party  at  interest; 

•(3)    the  written  submiasllDns.  if  any,  on 
behalf  of  the  Poatal  Service 


behalf  of  any  party  at  inter^i;  and 
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as    the   Postal 


the  record,  the 
Initial  decision 
change,  either 
modified  form. 


-(4)    such   other   material 
Service  deems  appropriate. 

•■(c>  After  consideration  o) 
Rate  Board  shall  render  an 
as  to  whether  the  proposed 
In  its  original  form  or  In  a 
Is  consistent  with  the  polldea  of  thia  UUe. 
The  initial  decision  shall  b<rcoroe  the  filial 
decision  of  the  Postal  Service 
such  time  as  the  CommlssloiJ 
gena^l  rule,  the  presidentjally  appointed 
Commissioners  modif-  the  wmtatlve  decision 
in  the  Ught  of  record  or  revoke  the  proposal. 
"<d)  Whenever  the  Postal  feervlce  proposes 
a  change  In  the  type,  qualit;  .  terms,  or  con- 
ditions of  service  which  s\j  bstantially  and 
adversely  affects  the  usera  nf  such  service 
but  on  less  than  a  natlonwK  le  or  nearly  na- 
tionwide basis,  the  Postal  S«  vice  shall— 

••(1)  comply  with  the  previsions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (c)  of  this  section;  or 
••(11)  comply  vrtth  rules,  regulations,  or 
procedures  established  ptirs"  lant  to  subsec- 
tions (a)  through  (c)  of  ths  section  which 
shall  include  the  publtcatior  of  a  notice  de- 
signed to  inform  the  affect  fd  users  of  the 
proposed  changes  and  the  opportunity  for 
such  users  to  present  their  objections. 

"fe)  Whenever  the  Postiil  Service  finds 
that  an  emergency  exists  whl  ch  does  not  per- 
mit sufflclent  time  for  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed in  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of 
this  section,  the  Postal  Serrtce  contempor- 
aneously with,  or  subsequen :  to,  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  notice  of  a 
proposed  change,  m.iy  adopt  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  temporary  change 
which  shall  become  effective  upon  publica- 
tion to  the  Federal  Register  or  such  later 
date  as  may  be  prescribed  tliereln.  A  change 
adopted  In  accordance  with  this  subsection 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  proceedings  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  thrmgh  (d)  of  this 
section  have  been  completwl,  or  for  such 
shorter  period  as  the  Postal  Service  may  fix. 
"J  1256.  Rate  and  service  complaints 

"Interested  parties  who  bslleve  the  Postal 
Service  Is  charging  rates  wl  ich  do  not  con- 
form to  the  policies  set  oul  In  this  title  or 
who  believe  that  they  are  no  receiving  postal 
service  In  accordance  with  the  policies  of 
this  title  may  lodge  a  con  plaint  with  the 
Rate  Board  In  such  form  an<  in  such  manner 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe.  T  lie  Board  may  Jn 
Its  discretion  bold  hearing  i  on  such  com- 
plaint. If.  after  such  hearlnip,  the  Board  de- 
termines the  complaint  to  be  Justified,  it 
shall,  if  a  matter  covered  by  section  1252 
of  this  chapter  is  involved,  recommend  to 
the  Commission  that  the  Pcstal  Service  pro- 


pose an  appropriate  change.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice shall  propose  such  a  change  and  such 
change  shall  proceed  as  If  proposed  Initially 
by  the  Commission.  If  a  matter  not  cov- 
ered by  section  1352  of  this  chapUr  Is  in- 
volved, and  the  Rate  Board  members  after 
hearing  find  the  complaint  to  be  Justified, 
they  shall  render  a  public  report  thereon  to 
the  presldentially  appointed  Commissioners, 
who  shall  take  such  action  as  they  deem  ap- 
propriate. 
••§  1257.  Judicial  review 

••(a)  Any  final  decision  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice pursuant  to  section  1254  or  1255  of  this 
title  and  any  final  decision  of  the  Rate  Board 
pursuant  to  section  1256  of  this  title  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review.  Review  shall  be  In 
the  manner  prescribed  In  chapter  7  of  title  5 
and  chapter  158  and  section  2112  of  title  28 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section. 
Such  review  shall  be  confined  to  holding  un- 
lawful and  setting  aside  a  final  decision 
which  the  petitioner  has  shown  to  be — 

"(1)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  Immunity; 

■•(11)  In  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdiction, 
authority,  or  limitations;  or 

"(111)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law  or  by  the  rules  promulgated 
bv  the  commissioners  pursuant  to  this  chap- 
ter. 

The  court  shall  not  consider  any  objection 
which  was  not  urged  In  the  proceedings  of 
the  Postal  Service  unless  there  were  reason- 
able grounds  for  f alltire  to  do  so. 

"(b)  Review  may  be  had  only  by  a  party 
to  the  proceedings  who  has — 

'•(I)  participated  In  the  proceedings  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  1253  of  this  title; 

"(11)  participated  In  the  proceedings  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  1255(a)(4)  of  this 
title;  or 

"(111)  filed  a  complaint  pursuant  to  section 
1256  of  this  UUe. 

'■(c)  Petitions  for  review  shall  be  filed 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  publication  of 
notice  of  the  final  decision.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  said  fifteen  days,  a  petition  may  be 
filed  only  by  leave  of  court  upon  a  showing 
of  reasonable  cause  for  failure  to  file  such 
petition.  The  action  shall  be  against  the 
Postal  Service  and  not  against  the  United 
States. 

'■(d)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  review 
of  a  final  decision  under  section  1254(a)  of 
this  title,  the  Commission  shall  not  transmit 
to  the  Congress  lis  final  decision  pursuant  to 
section  1254(b)  untU  judicial  proceedings 
under  this  section  are  completed.  All  Judicial 
proceedings  shall  be  made  preferred  catises 
and  shall  be  expedited  in  every  way. 

■■(e)  Temporary  changes  under  section 
1253 (d)  and  emergency  ctianges  under  sec- 
tion 1255(e)  of  this  UUe  may  not  be  aflect«d 
In  any  way  by  a  court.  The  thirty-day  period 
after  the  Board's  Initial  decision  referred  to 
In  section  1253  shall  be  extended  to  include 
the  entire  period  of  Judicial  proceedings  un- 
der this  section.  FMnal  decisions  under  sec- 
tion 1255  of  this  title  may  not  be  stayed  by 
any  court  pending  review. 

"(f)  Except  as  provided  imder  section 
1251(d)  (1)  of  this  UUe,  no  court  shall  have 
JurlsdicUon  to  review  a  final  decision  made 
by  the  Postal  Service  pursuant  to  this  chap- 
ter In  any  manner  other  than  as  provided  in 
this  section. 

"Chapter  14.— PRTVATK  CARRIAGB  OP 
XjETTKRS 

"1401.  Letters  carried  out  of  the  mail. 

"1402.  Foreign  letters  out  of  the  mall. 

"1403.  Searches  authortsed. 

"1404.  Seising  and  detaining  letters. 

"1405.  Searching  vessels  for  letters. 

"1406.  DlsposlUon  of  seised  maU. 

"{  1401.  Letters  carried  out  of  the  mall 

"(a)  A  letter  may  be  carried  out  of  the 
malls  when — 

"  ( 1 )   It  is  enclosed  in  an  envelope; 


"(3)  the  amount  of  postage  which  would 
have  been  charged  on  the  letter  U  It  had 
been  sent  by  mail  Is  paid  by  stamps,  or  post- 
age meter  stamps,  on  the  envelope; 

"(3»   the  envelope  U  properly  addressed; 

"(4)  the  envelope  Is  so  sealed  that  the  let^ 
ter  cannot  be  taken  from  It  without  defacing 
the  envelope: 

"(5)  any  stamps  on  the  envelope  are  can- 
celed in  Ink  by  the  sender;  and 

"(6)  the  date  of  the  letter,  or  Its  trans- 
mission or  receipt  by  the  carrier  is  endorsed 
on  the  envelope  in  ink. 

"(b)   The  Postal  Service  may  suspend  the 
operaUon  of  any  part  of  this  secUon  upon 
any  mall  route  where  the  public  Interest  re- 
quires the  suspension. 
"S  1402.  Foreign  letters  out  of  the  mall 

"(a)  Except  as  ptrovlded  In  secUon  1401  of 
this  Utle  the  master  of  a  vessel  departing 
from  the  United  States  for  foreign  ports  may 
not  receive  on  board  or  transport  any  letter 
which  originated  In  the  United  States  that — 

"  ( 1 )  has  not  been  regularly  received  from 
a  United  States  post  office:  or 

"(3)  does  not  relate  to  the  cargo  of  the 
vessel. 

"(b)  "nie  officer  of  the  port  empowered  to 
grant  clearances  shall  require  from  the  mas- 
ter of  such  a  vessel,  as  a  condition  of  clear- 
ance, an  oath  that  he  does  not  have  imder 
his  care  or  control,  and  will  not  receive  or 
transport,  any  letter  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  secUon. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1699  of 
UUe  18,  the  master  of  a  vessel  arriving  at  a 
port  of  the  United  States  carrying  letters 
not  regularly  in  the  malls  shall  deposit  them 
In  the  post  office  at  the  port  of  arrival. 
"i  1403.  Searches  authorized 

"The  Postmaster  General,  by  letter  of  au- 
thority over  his  signature,  may  authorize 
any  postal  Inspector  or  other  officer  of  the 
Postal  Service  to  make  searches  for  mailable 
matter  transported  in  violaUon  of  law.  When 
the  authorlaed  officer  has  reason  to  beUeve 
the  mailable  matter  transported  contrary  to 
law  may  be  found  therein,  he  may  open  and 
search  any — 

"(1)  Tehicle  passing,  or  having  lately 
passed,  from  a  place  at  which  there  Is  a  post 
office  of  the  United  States: 

"(2)  arUcle  being,  or  having  lately  been. 
In  the  vriilcle; 

"(3)  store  or  office,  other  than  a  dwelling 
house,  used  or  occupied  by  a  common  carrier 
or  transportaUon  company,  in  which  an  ar- 
Ucle may  be  contained. 
"S  1404.  Seizing  and  detaining  letters 

"A  postal  inspector,  customs  officer,  or 
United  States  marshal  or  his  deputy,  may 
seize  at  any  time  letters  and  bags,  packets 
or  parcels  containing  letters  which  are  being 
carried  contrary  to  law  on  board  any  vessel 
or  on  any  post  road.  The  officer  who  makes 
the  seizure  shall  convey  the  articles  seized 
to  the  nearest  post  office;  or  by  direcUon  of 
the  Postal  Service  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  he  may  detain  them  until  two 
months  after  the  final  determlnaUon  of  aU 
suits  and  proceedings  which  may  be  brought 
within  six  months  after  the  seizure  against 
any  person  for  sendmg  or  carrying  the  letters. 
"5  1405.  Searching  vessels  for  letters 

"A  postal  Inspector  when  Instructed  by 
the  Postal  Service  to  make  examinaUons  and 
seizures  and  any  customs  officer  without  spe- 
cial Instructions  shall  search  vessels  for  let- 
ters which  may  be  on  board,  or  which  may 
have  been  conveyed  contrary  to  law. 
"I  1406.  DisposiUon  of  seized  mall 

"Every  package  or  parcel  seized  by  a  postal 
Inspector,  customs  officer,  or  United  States 
marshal  or  his  deputies.  In  which  a  letter  Is 
unlawfully  concealed,  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  United  States.  The  same  proceedings  may 
be  used  to  enforce  forfeitures  as  are  author- 
ized In  respect  to  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise forfeited  for  violation  of  the  rev- 
enue laws.  Laws  for  the  benefit  and  protec- 
tion of  customs  officers  making  seizures  for 
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violating  revenue  laws  apply  to  officers  mak- 
ing seizures  for  violating  the  postal  laws. 
••Chapter    16— MISCEtlANEOUS 

•1601.  No  postal  material  or  supplies  manu- 
factured by  convict  labor 
"1602.  Uniforms  and  badges  » 

"1603.  Special    delivery   messengers   as   em- 
ployees or  carriers 
•1604.  Collection  of  debU 
'1605.  Transportation  of  International  mall 
by  air  carriers  of  the  United  States 
"1606.  Penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  for 

violations 
"1607.  Delivery  of  stolen  money  to  owner 
"1608.  Substitute  checks 
"1609.  Filing    of    Information     relating    to 

periodical  publications 
"1610.  Printing    of    Illustrations    of    United 

States  postage  stamps 
"S  1601.  No  postal  material  or  supplies  manu- 
factured by  convict  labor 

"Except  as  provided  In  chapter  307  of  Utle 
18,  the  Postal  Service  may  not  make  a  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  equipment  or  sup- 
plies to  be  manufactured  by  convict  labor. 
"i  1602.  Uniforms  and  badges 

"The  Postal  Service  may  prescribe  a  uni- 
form dress  to  be  worn  by  letter  carriers  and 
other  designated  employees. 
"1 1603.  Special  delivery  messengers  as  em- 
ployees or  carriers 

"(a)  A  jjerson  temporarily  employed  to  de- 
liver special  delivery  mall  Is  deemed  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Postal  Service,  and  Is  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  83  of  title  18 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  employees  of 
the  Postal  Service. 

"(b)  Any  person,  when  engaged  in  carrying 
special  delivery  mall  under  contract  with 
the  Postal  Service,  or  employed  by  the 
Postal  Service,  is  deemed  a  carrier  or  per- 
son entrusted  with  the  mall  and  having  cus- 
tody thereof,  within  the  meaning  of  sections 
1701,  1708,  and  2114  of  title  18. 
"5  1604.  Collectton  of  debts 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  shall — 

"(1)  collect  debts  due  the  Postal  Service, 
and 

"(2)  collect  and  remit  tines,  penalties,  and 
forfdtiues  arising  out  of  matters  aSectlng 
the  Postal  Service. 

The  Postal  Service  may  refer  any  debt  that 
is  uncollectible  through  administrative  ac- 
Uon  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  col- 
lecUon.  This  subsection  does  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General  In  cases 
in  which  Judicial  proceedings  are  Instituted. 

"(b)  In  all  cases  of  disability  or  alleged 
liability  to  the  Postal  Service,  by  way  ot 
damages  or  otherwise,  for  any  sum  of  money 
due  the  United  States  through  account- 
ability for  public  moneys,  or  otherwise,  un- 
der any  provision  of  law  the  Postal  Service 
shall  determine  whether  its  Interests  require 
the  exercise  of  Its  powers  over  the  same.  Upon 
such  determination  the  Postal  Service,  on 
such  terms  as  It  deems  Just  and  expedient, 
may — 

"(1)  remove  the  disability;  or 

"(2)  compromise,  release,  or  discharge  the 
claim  for  such  sum  of  money  and  damages. 
"I  1605.  Transportation  of  International  mall 
by  air  carriers  of  the  United  States 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  may  offset  against 
any  balances  due  another  country  resulting 
from  the  transacUon  of  international  money 
order  business,  or  otherwise,  amounts  due 
from  that  country  to  the  United  States,  or 
to  the  United  States  for  account  of  air 
carriers  of  the  United  States  transporting 
mail  of  that  country,  when — 

"(1)  the  Postal  Service  puts  into  effect 
rates  of  compensation  to  be  charged  another 
country  for  transpotration;   and 

"(2)  the  United  States  is  required  to  col- 
lect from  another  country  the  amoimts  owed 
for  transportation  for  the  account  of  the  air 
carriers. 


"(b)  When  the  Postal  Service  has  pro- 
ceeded under  the  auUiorlty  of  subsection  (a) , 
it  shall — 

"(1)  give  appropriate  credit  to  the  coun- 
try Involved; 

"(2)  pay  to  the  air  carrier  the  portion  of 
the  amount  so  credited  which  Is  owed  to  the 
air  carrier  for  its  services  In  transporting 
the  maU  of  the  other  country;  and 

"(3)  deposit  In  the  Postal  Service  Fund 
that  portion  of  the  amount  so  credited  which 
Is  due  the  United  States  on  its  own  account. 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service,  from  time  to  time, 
may  advance  to  an  air  carrier,  out  of  funds 
available  for  payment  of  balances  due  other 
countries,  the  amounts  determined  by  it  to 
be  due  from  another  country  to  air  carrier 
for  the  transportation  of  iw  mall  when — 

"(1)  collections  are  to  be  made  by  the 
United  States  Including  the  Postal  Service, 
for  the  account  of  air  carriers;  and 

"(2)  the  Postal  Service  determines  that  the 
balance  of  funds  available  is  such  that  the 
advances  may  be  made  therefrcMn. 
CoUecUon  from  another  country  of  the 
amount  so  advanced  shall  be  made  by  offset, 
or  otherwise,  and  the  fund  from  which  the 
advance  is  made  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
collections. 

"(d)  If  the  United  States  Is  unable  to  col- 
lect from  the  debtor  country  an  amount  paid 
or  advanced  to  an  air  carrier  within  twelve 
months  after  payment  or  advemce  has  been 
made,  the  United  States,  including  the  Pos- 
tal Service,  may  deduct  the  uncollected 
amount  from  any  sums  owed  by  It  to  the 
air  carrier. 

"(e)  The  Postal  Service  shall  adopt  such 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  conf<x'm  to  and  effect  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"$  1606.  Penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  for 
violations 

"Unless  a  different  disposal  is  expressly 
prescribed  one-half  of  all  penalties  and  for- 
feitures Imposed  for  violations  of  law  affect- 
ing the  Postal  Service,  Its  revenues  or  prop- 
erty, shall  be  paid  to  the  person  informing 
and  prosecuting  for  the  same.  The  other  one- 
half  shaU  be  paid  into  the  Postal  Serrlce 
Fund, 
"i  1607.  Delivery  of  stolen  money  to  owner 

"When  the  Postal  Service  Is  satisfied  that 
money  or  property  in  the  possession  of  Postal 
Service  represents  money  or  property  stolen 
from  the  malls,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  it 
may  deliver  It  to  the  person  it  finds  to  be 
the  rightful  owner. 
"(  1608.  Substitute  checks 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  may  authorise  the 
Issuance  of  a  substitute  check  tor  a  lost, 
stolen,  or  destroyed  check  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. Substitute  checks  shall — 

"(1)  be  marked  'duplicate';  and 

"(2)  show  the  number,  date,  and  payee 
of  the  original. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  may  authorize  the 
issuance  of  the  substitute  check  (1)  upon 
the  execution  ot  a  bond  agreeable  to  the 
Postal  Service  by  the  owner,  or  (2)  without 
bond,  upon  affidavit  of  the  payee  or  own«' 
of  the  original  check  when  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  satisfied  that  the  loss,  theft,  or  destruc- 
tion occurred  without  the  fault  of  the  owner 
or  holder  or  while  the  check  was  In  the 
custody  or  control  of  the  Postal  Service  w 
in  the  mails. 

"(c)  Subsections  (a>.  (b>,  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  538  of  tiUe  31  do  not  apply  to  checks 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

"i  1609.  Filing    of    information    relating    to 
periodical  publications 

"(a)  Each  owner  of  a  publlcaUon  having 
periodical  publication  mall  privileges  shall 
furnish  to  the  Postal  Service  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  shall  publish  In  stKh  publlcaUon 
once  a  year  information  In  such  form  and 
detail  and  at  such  time  as  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice may  require  respecting — 


"(1)  the  identity  of  the  editor,  managing 
editor,  publishers,  and  owners: 

"(2)  the  Identity  of  the  corporation  and 
stockholders  thereof.  If  the  pubUcatlon  Is 
owned  by  a  corporation; 

"(3)  the  identity  of  known  bondholders, 
mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders: 

"(4)  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  publication,  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  number  of  copies  distributed, 
the  methods  of  distribution,  and  the  extent 
to  which  such  circulation  is  paid  in  whole 
or  In  part;  and 

"(5)  such  other  Information  as  the  Postal 
Service  may  deem  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  pubUcatlon  meets  the  stand- 
ards for  periodical  publication  mail  priv- 
ileges. 

The  Postal  Service  shall  not  require  the 
names  of  persons  owning  less  than  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  stocks,  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities. 

"(b)  Each  publication  having  such  mail 
privileges  shall  furnish  to  the  Postal  Service 
information  in  such  form  and  detail,  and  at 
such  times,  as  the  Postal  Service  requires  to 
determine  whether  the  publication  con- 
tinues to  qualify  for  such  privileges. 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service  shall  make  appro- 
priate niles  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  Including  provision 
for  suspension  or  revocation  of  periodical 
publication  mail  privileges  for  failure  to  fur- 
nish the  required  Information. 
"§  1610.  Printing  of  Illustrations  of  United 
States  postage  stamps 

"  (a)  When  requested  by  the  Postal  Service. 
the  Public  Printer  sliall  print  as  a  public 
document  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Illustrations  of  postage  stamps 
of  the  United  States,  together  with  such  de- 
scriptive, historical,  and  philatelic  Informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  stamps  as  the  Postal 
Service  deems  suitable. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provlsloQS  of 
section  506  of  title  44  stereotype  or  electro- 
type plates,  or  duplicates  thereof,  used  in 
the  publications  authorized  to  be  printed 
by  this  section  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disp>osed  of." 

Mr,  DULSKI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reeding  of  the  section 
be  di«>ensed  with,  that  it  be  printed  in 
tbe  Rkcobd,  and  cH;>en  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectltm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask, 
does  this  section  run  down  to  page  293? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DULSKL  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  is  to  be  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point? 

Mr  DUISKI.  That  is  correct;  it  is  to 
be  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    HENDERSON 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hknoesson  :  On 
page  187.  amend  section  222  in  line  16,  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before  the  word 
"Labor-management";  and  following  line  19, 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  at  the  end 
thereof  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Each  employee  of  the  Postal  Service 
has   the   right,   freely   and   without   fear  of 
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penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form, 
a  labor  m-^nizatlon  or  to 
such  activity,  and  each 
protected  In  the  exercise  of  thi  i 


and  assist 
refrkin  from  any 
employee  shall  be 
right." 


Mr.   HENDERSON.  Mr. 
offer  an  amendment.  It  is 
and   easy    to    understand, 
follows : 


t^hairman,  I 
short,  clear, 
[t   reads   as 


f(ar 


Each  employee  of  the  Posta  I 
the  right,  freely  and  without 
or  reprisal,  to  form.  Join,  and 
organization  or  to  refrain  from 
tlvlty.  and  each  employee  shall 
In  the  exercise  of  this  right 


Service  has 

of  penalty 

»sslst  a  labor 

any  such  ac- 

be  protected 


This  language  was  taken    rom  Execu- 


by 


fcy 


in  force  and 


Hartley  Act 

not  seek  to 

14<b).  Scc- 


tive    Order    10988    i.ssued 

Kennedy    and    continued 

Johnson.   It  is  almost  ideritical  to  the 

language  contained  in  President  Nixons 

Executive  Order  11491,  now 

effect. 

We  are  not  today  debati^ig  repeal  of 
section  14 ib)  of  the  Taft 
and  this  amendment  does 
alter,  modify,  or  vary  sectiorl 
tion  14<b>  has  always  dealt  \ :ith  employ 
ment  in  the  private  sector  md  here  we 
are  concerned  with  Federsl  employees 
whose  salaries  are  paid  by  t  le  taxpayers 
and  who  are  working  for  yo^i  and  me  as 
citizens. 

If  a  private  employer,  u^ng  his  own 
funds  or  those  of  a  corporation,  and  un 
ion  leadership  want  to  neg)tiate  a  un- 
ion shop  between  themselves  feeling  that 
It  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  both 
labor  and  management,  hat  is  one 
thing.  But  it  is  quite  another  to  create 
a  situation  where  you  can  sa  y  to  a  faith- 
ful, conscientious,  longtime  Federal  em- 
ployee that  he  must  join  a  f  nion  or  lose 
his  job. 

I  cannot  believe  that  thfe  bill  serves 
the  best  interests  of  the  Arierican  tax- 
payers and  with  all  of  th<  sincerity  I 
have.  I  want  to  urge  every  M(  mber  of  this 
body  to  support  the  right  of  Federal  em- 
ployees to  choose  voluntarily  whether 
they  wish  to  join  and  pay  du  ;s  to  a  union 
and  to  guarantee  that  right  py  voting  for 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HE3«)ERSON.  I  am  hiippy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  and  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Jonas) 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr.   Chairman,   the   gent|eman 
North  Carolina  is  making 
ment.  I  concur  in  the  views 


from 
fine  state- 
the  gentle- 
man has  expressed,  and  congratulate  the 
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amendment, 
strong  sup- 


gentleman  on  offering  the 

The  amendment  has  my 
port. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman 
thank  the  gentleman  from 
lina  for  his  contribution  and  support 

Mr.    Chairman,    the    amendment 
simple,  and  should  be  adoii^d. 

Mr.  DDALL.  Mr.  Chairmin.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendmen 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  raises  ^n  emotional 
issue  which  has  been  much 
discussed  and  probably  will 
important  and  controversla] 
involved  in  this  debate. 

I  rather  suspect  that  most  jof  the  Mem- 
bers have  made  up  their  minds  on  this 


is 


debated  and 
be  the  most 
amendment 


issue  and  that  little  can  be  said  that 
might  sway  Members  one  way  or  the 
other. 

I  would  Uke  to  set  forth  just  a  few 
things  that  I  am  not  sure  are  fully  under- 
stood by  all  Members  with  regard  to 
this  issue. 

If  you  go  back  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act,  when 
we  first  had  this  great  and  troublesome 
issue  raised  before  the  Congress,  these 
were  really  two  extreme  positions  that 
were  posed  and  the  Congress  took  a 
middle  ground. 

At  one  extreme  it  was  urged:  "Let  us 
have  a  national  union  shop  policy.  Let 
us  say  to  all  of  the  States,  in  those 
States,  if  contracts  are  negotiated,  we 
will  have  a  imion  shop  or  an  agency 
shop."  This  approach  was  rejected  by 
the  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  by 
some  then,  as  it  is  being  urged  now 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  national  policy 
of  the  right  to  work — freedom  of  choice, 
so-called — and  we  ought  to  say  to  the 
employers  and  employees  in  all  of  the 
States,  "regardless  of  whether  you  want 
to  bargain  for  a  union  shop  or  not,  we, 
the  Congress,  are  going  to  reach  out  with 
our  long  arm  and  say  you  cannot  do  it." 

The  philosophy  of  Taft-Hartley  and 
Landrum-GrifiQn  was  the  middle  ground. 
It  said  that  we  are  adopting  a  national 
policy  which  will  permit  you  to  have  the 
imion  or  agency  shop,  but  we  will  give 
to  each  State  the  power  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  that  provision  and  to  have 
a  right-to-work  law. 

So  in  19  States,  including  Arizona, 
they  adopted  a  State  policy  provision 
that  there  shall  be  no  union  or  agency 
shop  in  contracts  entered  into  within 
that  State. 

What  is  provided  for  in  this  bill?  What 
has  the  committee  done?  What  has  the 
President  done?  What  has  Mr.  Blount, 
the  Postmaster  General,  done?  What 
did  they  negotiate  in  this  area? 

In  the  negotiations  the  union  said  in 
effect,  we  have  always  been  protected  by 
the  Congress.  We  are  really  not  labor 
unions  who  depend  on  their  own  muscle 
and  their  own  economic  strength  for 
protection. 

In  the  final  analysis,  they  said — our 
protection  is  the  Congress. 

We  were  going  to  turn  the  Post  OflBce 
Department  into  essentially  a  commer- 
cial operation  itself  and  to  make  postal 
employees  essentially,  insofar  as  we 
could,  have  all  the  rights  that  private 
enterprise  employees  have.  Private  en- 
terprise employees  look  to  the  strength 
of  their  own  union  to  protect  themselves. 

These  employees  will,  in  the  new  estab- 
lishment, look  not  to  the  Congress,  but  to 
the  union  for  their  protection.  So  the 
Postmaster  General  agreed  and  the 
President  agreed  that  there  was  not  a 
right-to-work  issue  involved  here  and 
they  can  have  all  the  protection  and 
advantage  of  negotiation  that  private 
employers  have  with  regard  to  a  union 
shop  or  a  nonunion  shop. 

So  what  I  think  the  bill  says  is  this. 
It  says  in  a  right-to-work  State  such  as 
Arizona  and  Tennessee  or  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Post  Office  Department  cannot 


negotiate  a  union  shop  or  agency  shop 
contract.  But  we  say  to  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  California,  and  States 
where  this  has  been  debated  and  States 
which  have  adopted  as  the  State  policy 
that  they  could  have  a  union  shop  or 
agency  shop — we  say  to  those  States 
that  the  Postmaster  General  may  ne- 
gotiate a  union  shop  but  he  does  not 
have  to. 

Now  it  is  said  by  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  that  we 
are  changing  the  status  quo  by  this  bill 
and  that  we  go  for  the  first  time  and 
let  Federal  employees  in  a  union  shop  sit- 
uation. This  is  true.  We  have  changed 
that  status  but  we  changed  it  because 
we  are  taking  them  out  of  the  category 
of  HEW  employees  or  Defense  Depart- 
ment or  Agriculture  Department  em- 
ployees but  we  are  putting  them  in  a 
category  as  nearly  as  possible  like  pri- 
vate enterprise  employees. 

So  we  are  saying  in  this  situation — 
you  ought  to  have  the  same  right  in 
those  States  as  private  enterprise  em- 
ployees have. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  that  it  is 
the  right-to-work  forces  in  this  debate 
who  seek  to  upset  the  status  quo. 

They  seek  to  upset  the  basic  compro- 
mise that  was  the  heart  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  and  Landrum-Griffin  Acts.  That 
compromise  was — let  the  States  decide. 

Now  for  the  first  time,  if  this  amend- 
ment passes — for  the  first  time  the  long 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
reach  out  into  New  York  and  California 
and  States  which  have  debated  and  de- 
liberated on  this  subject  and  have  said — 
"We  want  an  open  or  union  shop  pol- 
icy— we  want  to  be  able  to  negotiate  for 
that  ■ — the  Congress  will  reach  out  for 
the  first  time  and  say  to  those  States — 
We  do  not  care  what  you  want  as  a  State 
policy.  In  this  instance,  we  are  going  to 
impose  a  national  policy — something  the 
Congress  has  refrained  from  doing  in 
this  heated,  very  complex  and  difficult 
situation.  So  I  would  urge  that  we  pre- 
serve the  status  quo.  This  is  a  States' 
rights  position  the  committee  has  taken. 
The  amendment  seeks  to  upset  the 
States'  rights  and  interferes  with  Fed- 
eral rights  in  this  field.  I  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
bill  places  Federal  employees  in  the  same 
position  as  private  industry.  I  am  not 
sure  that  a  State  right-to-work  law  is 
effective  insofar  as  Federal  employees  are 
concerned.  I  think  there  might  be  a  con- 
stitutional question  involved  in  whether 
a  State  law  Is  applicable  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  am  informed  that  there  are 
suits  pending  on  this  question. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  we  do  have  an 
Executive  order  that  preserves  the  right 
to  work  for  all  Federal  employees,  that 
that  would  be  abrogated  by  the  act  with- 
out the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
lestgues  the  statements  of  the  Postmaster 
General  in  response  to  questions  asked  of 
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him  before  the  committee.  Let  me  spend 
the  remainder  of  my  time  just  reading 
the  responses  of  the  Postmaster  General 
to  my  questions  during  our  committee 
hearings: 

Mr.  Scott.  Now.  tell  me  this.  Do  you  think 
It  Is  right  for  a  Government  employee  to 
have  to  join  a  union  in  any  State  of  the 
Nation  in  order  to  have  a  Government  job? 
Is  this  the  American  way  of  doing  things? 

Mr.  Blocnt.  Mr.  Scott,  there  is  no  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  that  would  force  an  employee 
to  Join  a  union. 

Mr.  Scott.  Isn't  it  true  that  in  the  States 
that  do  not  have  right-to-work  laws,  that 
there  are  union  shops,  or  union  shop  agree- 
ments can  be  negotiated,  and  a  person  has  to 
Join  a  union  if  he  is  going  to  retain  his  Job, 
isn't  this  true  in  private  industry  in  the  non- 
rlght-to-work  States? 

Mr.  Blount.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  a  bar- 
gainable  issue  between  the  parties.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  legislation  that  provides  that 
a  person  has  to  join  a  union  in  order  to  have 
his  Job. 

Mr.  Scott.  Aren't  the  same  laws  applicable 
under  this  legislation  that  are  applicable  in 
private  Industry? 

Mr.  Blount.  Generally  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Scott.  Then  wouldn't  It  be  true  that 
it  would  be  a  bargalnable  Issue,  and  the 
Government  could  bargain  with  the  em- 
ployee and  with  the  unions — incidentally, 
they  are  not  bargaining  with  the  employees 
but  they  are  bargaining  with  the  union — 
that  the  employees  would  all  have  to  join  a 
union — couldn't  you  establish  a  union  shop 
under  Uils  legUlatlon? 

Mr.  Blount.  It  is  true  that  that  Is  a  bar- 
galnable issue. 

Mr.  Scott.  Now,  going  back  to  my  original 
question,  do  you  think  that  It  Is  a  proper 
thing  for  any  Government  employee  to  have 
to  Join  a  union  in  order  to  hold  a  Govern- 
ment Job.  when  this  Is  Ms  government?  We 
believe  that  this  is  a  people's  government.  Do 
you  think  this  U  a  proper  thing,  or  would 
you  be  agreeable  to  leglslaOon  to  provide 
that  no  Government  employee — to  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  provide  that  no 
Government  employee  would  have  to  join  a 
union  to  bold  his  job? 

Mr.  Blount.  Mr.  Scott,  in  designing  this 
legislation  which  is  precisely  the  same  on 
this  point  as  the  bill  we  Introduced  a  year 
ago.  and  the  same  as  the  bill  that  was  re- 
ported out  by  this  committee  on  March  12, 
we  have  attempted  to  subject  the  U.S.  postal 
service  as  much  as  poesible  to  the  labor  laws 
of  the  land.  We  have  not  viewed  the  matter 
of  labor  law  reform  as  a  subject  to  be  car- 
ried on  the  back  of  postal  reform. 

Now,  whatever  the  Congress  chooses  to 
enact  in  that  regard  we,  of  course,  intend 
to  abide  by. 

Mr.  Scott.  As  a  matter  or  principle.  Gen- 
eral, should  any  Government  employee  have 
to  Join  a  union  to  hold  a  Government  job? 
What  is  your  opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  Blount.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Scott,  that 
my  personal  opinion  makes  any  dififer- 
ence 

Mr.  Scott.  As  Postmaster  General,  as  head 
of  one  of  the  major  agencies  that  employs 
perhaps  one-fourth  of  all  Government  em- 
ployees— you  are  proposing  to  take  them  out 
from  civil  service  anyway — do  you  think  they 
ought  to  have  to  join  a  union  to  hold  their 
Jobs? 

Mr.  Blount.  Mr.  Scott,  I  think  that  to  the 
extent  that  I  as  P>08tma8ter  General  would 
be  Involved  In  the  bargaining  of  the  parties 
over  this  issue,  if  in  fact  it  becomes  a  bar- 
galnable Issue,  I  think  that  any  comment 
on  my  part  would  be  Inappropriate.  Again, 
I  do  not  believe  my  opUiion  In  that  regard 
is  pertinent. 

Mr.  Scott.  General,  you  are  here  as  the 
representative  and  as  the  head  of  the  Post 
Office   Department,  and   we  are   considering 


leglslaUcxi.  And  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment.  If  somebody  else  does  not  do  it. 
to  provide  that  no  Government  employee 
shall  b«  compelled  to  join  a  union.  I  have 
such  an  amendment.  I  was  going  to  ofTer 
it  to  H.R.  4  as  amended.  You  know  we  did 
not  have  any  time  to  offer  amendments  here 
when  this  measure  was  being  conridered. 

Now,  would  jrou  support  such  an  amend- 
ment? What  would  be  the  poeitlon  of  your 
Department  on  this? 

Mr.  Blount.  Mr.  Scott,  we  have  agreed  to 
support  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  it  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress.  And  we 
would  not  plan  to  support  any  amendment. 

Mr.  Scott.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the 
National  Right  To  Work  Committee  is  op- 
poeed  to  your  legislation  on  this  ground, 
among  others.  And  I  assume  that  you  have 
read  the  various  statements  that  they  have 
circulated.  Do  you  find  yourself  in  disagree- 
ment with  these  statements? 

Mr.  Blount.  I  am  quite  certain,  Mr.  Scott, 
I  have  not  read  all  of  the  statements  that 
anybody  has  gotten  out  on  this  subject,  much 
less  the  group  you  refer  to.  I  have  read  some 
of  the  statements,  and  I  think  that  some  of 
the  things  I  have  read  are  misleading  and  are 
distortions  of  fact. 

Mr.  Scott.  It  Is  a  distortion  of  fact  If  I  ask 
you  the  question,  should  any  Government 
employee  have  to  join  a  union  in  order  to 
hold  his  Government  job?  Do  you  refuse, 
General,  to  give  me  an  answer  to  that?  It 
is  not  an  unreasonable  question,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Blount.  Well,  Mr.  Scott.  I  explained 
that  I  believe  that  it  would  be  inappropriate 
for  me  to  answer  such  a  question  if  I,  as  Post- 
master General,  am  going  to  be  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  bargaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Haley,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Scott  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Postmaster  General  had  an  op- 
portunity to  express  his  («)inion.  He  re- 
fused to  tell  us  whether  he  believed  a 
Government  employee  should  have  to 
join  a  union  to  retain  his  job.  We  know 
that  under  the  union  shop  if  an  employee 
does  not  join  a  union  he  still  has  to  pay 
dues.  There  is  provision  in  this  bill  so 
that  the  union  dues  will  be  deducted 
from  an  employees  pay  as  well  as  assess- 
ments of  the  union. 

I  feel  that  in  a  democracy,  such  as  we 
have,  no  Government  employee  should 
be  compelled  to  join  any  organization 
against  his  will  in  order  to  retain  his 
Government  employment.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  a  very  worthwhile  amendment, 
and  I  urge  it  be  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Postmaster  General 
proposes  that  we  have  an  agency  that  is 
no  longer  in  the  Government.  That  is 
what  he  proposes.  He  proposes  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  be  operated  as 
any  other  part  of  the  private  sector,  that 
is,  in  the  public  utility  business.  That  is 
comparable,  let  us  say,  to  any  electric 
power  company  or  the  telephone  com- 
pany or  the  rural  electric  co-ops.  This 
is  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  this  is 
what  the  committee  Is  bringing  before 
the  Members. 

When  we  do  that,  we  are  taking  some- 


thing away  from  the  postal  employees. 
What  is  it?  We  still  say  they  have  rights 
imder  the  civil  service,  and  those  that 
presently  have  rights  will  continue  to 
have  them.  But  as  the  agency  progresses 
in  the  future,  the  question  of  the  rights 
of  the  employees  will  be  negotiated.  They 
will  be  negotiated  as  they  are  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  particularly  let  us  think 
of  the  case  of  the  public  utilities. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  right-to- 
work  law,  certainly  Postmaster  General 
Blount,  a  former  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
is  not  going  to  come  up  to  the  Congress 
and  make  this  written  representation  to 
us  that  this  union  shop  will  apply  only 
in  those  States  that  have  not  passed  a 
right-to-work  law. 

He  would  not  make  that  representa- 
tion if  he  did  not  really  mean  it  and 
beUeve  it  and  have  It  well  researched. 
He  says  that  in  those  States  where  there 
are  right-to-work  laws,  then  a  union 
shop  can  be  negotiated. 

In  every  instance  the  legal  answer  to 
the  Postmaster  General,  for  the  ques- 
tions he  has  asked.  Is  that  he  has  been 
told  this  new  agency  would  be  subject  to 
the  labor  laws  of  this  coimtry.  as  would 
any  utility. 

So  this  argument  about  right  to  work 
can  certainly  be  politically  potent,  but 
I  believe  mostly  because  the  treasury  of 
the  Right-to-Work  Committee  of  the 
United  States  was  nearly  defunct,  and 
they  needed  an  issue.  Now  they  have  an 
issue  and  they  are  gathering  money  for 
their  treasury  again.  But  it  is  not  a  sub- 
stantial issue. 

I  say  once  again  that  Mr.  Blount  is 
not  going  to  lie  to  us,  and  his  coimsel 
will  not  lie  to  us.  There  is  no  responsiWe 
authority  which  can  support  an  opinion 
different  from  what  I  have  said,  and 
what  Mr.  Blount  has  said  to  us. 

I  do  not  want  to  read  this  long  docu- 
ment. I  am  going  to  have  it  placed  in  the 
Record,  when  we  go  back  into  the  House. 
It  is  a  document  sent  to  our  committee 
by  Postmaster  General  Blount.  It  fol- 
lows: 

Applicability  of  State  Right  To  WoaK  Laws 
Under  ths  Postal  Sebvice  Act 

In  view  of  section  807  of  the  proposed 
Postal  Service  Act  and  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  as  amended 
(29  U.S.C.  164(b)),  the  question  has  arisen 
wliether  collective  bargaining  agreanents  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  postal  unions 
would  be  subject  to  state  "right  to  work" 
laws  forbidding  "union  sh<^"  provisions.  We 
believe  that  under  section  14(b)  such  state 
laws  would  apply  to  the  Postal  Service. 

Section  14(b)  provides  that  nothing  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act — 
"shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  execu- 
tion or  application  of  agreements  requiring 
membership  In  a  labor  organization  as  a 
condition  erf  employment  in  any  State  or 
Territory  In  which  such  execution  or  appli- 
cation is  prohibited  by  State  or  Territorial 
law." 

Consequently,  we  must  turn  to  other  parts 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  find 
language  authorizing  "union  shop"  provi- 
sions if  we  are  to  understand  the  impact  of 
section  14(b) ;  specifically,  we  must  turn  to 
section  8(a)  (3). 

Section  8(a)(3)  starts  out  by  making  It 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  "employer" 
(the  Postal  Service  would  be  an  "employer" 
by  virtue  of  Section  9(h)  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Act)  — 
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"by    discrimination    Jn    regard 
tenure  of  employment  or  any 
Uon  of  employment  to  encourag4 
age    membership    in    any    labor 
tton.  .  .  . " 

If  It  stopped  there,  "union 
sions  would  be  barred.  But  it 
proviso  to  state  that  nothing  In 
other  Federal  statute  shall  preci 
siiop"  provisions,  with  certain 
that  are  immaterial  to  the 
sjon.    It   is   this   proviso   that 
substantially    nullifies    in 
called  "right  to  work"  laws.  As 
Couri  said  in  Retail  Clerks  v.  Sci 

•There  is  thus  conflict  betw 
federal  law;    but   It    is  a  conflici 
by  Congress  with  directions  to  g 
of  way  to  state  laws  barring  t 
and    enforcement    of    union 
mcnts  "  375  US    96.  at  103   il 

Since  section  807  of  the  Posia 
Incorporates   the   National 
Act  (as  amended  by  the  Labor- 
Relations  Act)   "to  the  extent 
ent  with  provisions  of  this  till 
the  clear  intent  of  the  Postal  " 
put     labor-management 
postal  system  on  the  same  foot 
of  interstate  enterprises  in  the 
tor.  except  with  respect  to  the 
able   for   resolving   negotiating 
would  seem  that  this  same  "y 
Federal  right  of  way  to  state  law  i 
ply  under  the  Postal  Service 
Postal   Service   could   not   enter 
shop    contracts    where    prohi 
law    because   the   Labor 
tions  Act.  to  which  the  Postal 
be  subject,  defers  to  the  state 
question.  Melther  the  Postal 
the  Labor  Management  Relat 
cates  that  the  reference  to 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  the 
and  we  are  aware  of  no  const 
hibition   against   action   by 
has  the  effect  of  making  a 
mentality  subject  to  state  law 
such  as  this. 
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I  ask  Members  to  listen 
again:   Quite  simply,  the  lafcor 
this  coimtry  apply,  and  in  the 
work  States  the  union  shop 
negotiated.  In  the  other  States 

What  does  that  mean?  That 
mean  the  man  has  to  join  tlie 
means  he  would  have  to  pa:r 
dues.  He  would  have  to  pay  fpr 
that  was  done  by  that  union 
would  have  to  pay  the  dues  ftr 
ice  provided  by  that  agency 
ing  for  him  his  conditions  of 
and  his  pay.  That  is  just  w 
shop  is.  It  is  not  a  closed  shob 
than  it  is  with  any  utility  in  1 1 

Mr.  UDAIX.  Mr.  Chalrmin 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  th^  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  thd  gentleman 
for  the  statement  he  is  mating,  and  I 
concur  with  him.  I  should  fke  to  raise 
one  other  point. 

I  hear  it  said  by  many  of  my  col 
leagues  that  there  is  sometltlng  special 
about  public  employees  anc  something 
of  a  precedent  or  what  m  ght  be  de- 
scribed as  sacrilegious  to  huve  a  union 
shop  or  an  agency  shop  in  public  em- 
ployment, whereas  they  wo^ld  support 
it  in  private  employment. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  otheij  States,  the 
New  York  Port  Authority,  tlie  TVA,  Los 
Angeles  County,  and  many  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  do  have  union  shops? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  has  expired. 

•  By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  OlseK 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  a  whole  long  list 
of  State  governments,  local  governments, 
government  authorities  of  one  kind  and 
another,  in  which  there  is  precedent  for 
the  union  shop  or  agency  shop.  Would 
the  gentleman  agree  that  this  is  not  the 
first  instance  where  such  a  situation  has 
been  provided? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  agree  with  tlie  gentle- 
man. 

I  want  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  wage 
board  contracts,  the  craft  unions  in  the 
country,  with  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  there  are  union  contracts, 
and  there  are  dues  deduction  contracts. 
That  does  not  mean  the  man  has  to  join 
the  union.  It  simply  means  he  does  pay 
dues  for  the  work  that  union  as  an 
agency  does  in  negotiating  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment  for  him. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Would  the  gentleman 
comment  on  one  other  argument  which 
has  been  made  here,  that  if  we  apply  this 
to  the  new  postal  establishment,  which 
is  not  a  corporation  but  which  is  like 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  NASA 
or  an  independent  establishment  of  busi- 
ness, simply  a  commercial  operation,  as 
the  gentleman  says,  this  would  be  a  prec- 
edent for  a  union  shop  in  the  Defense 
Department  or  HEW  or  the  Interior  De- 
partment or  the  Agriculture  Department. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  it  would  be  a 
precedent,  as  we  heard  said  around  here 
by  some  of  our  colleagues? 

No,  it  is  not  a  precedent  for  that.  But 
let  me  say  again  that  these  civil  service 
employees  are  giving  up  something.  They 
are  giving  up  the  competitive  civil  serv- 
ice. For  them  there  is  going  to  be  negoti- 
ated a  new  system  of  precedents  in  their 
jobs.  If  they  are  going  to  give  that  up, 
then  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  col- 
lective bargaining  under  the  national 
labor  laws  of  this  country,  just  like  people 
who  work  for  other  utilities  of  the  coun- 
try are  entitled  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  sield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  curious 
about  this.  If  this  provision  for  a  union 
shop  prevails,  how  does  this  affect  the 
status  of  some  of  these  Independent 
imions  such  as  the  National  Alliance  of 
Postal  Workers  and  Supervisors?  Is  it 
true,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  that  this 
would  freeze  them  out? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  No.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  national  labor  laws  would  apply.  So 
far  as  the  bill  in  its  present  form  is  con- 
cerned, there  would  be  unit  elections. 
Presently  in  this  bill,  unless  it  is  changed 
at  another  point,  there  would  be  units 
that  would  be  negotiating  and  units 
would  vote  as  to  who  would  represent 
them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  But  would  not 
the  small  independent  unions  be  frozen 
out  in  this? 


Mr.  OLSEN.  No.  Presently  the  way  the 
bill  Is  written — and  maybe  you  are  think- 
ing of  the  National  Postal  Union,  who 
have  a  predominance  of  members  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Los  Angeles — 
they  would  become  the  agency  in  those 
cases. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  What  about 
the  case  of  an  employee  who  belongs  to 
two  different  unions,  let  us  say  the  letter 
carrieis  union  being  one? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Olsen  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Does  this  pro-, 
vide  for  a  checkoff? 

Ml-.  OLSEIN.  It  provides  for  a  check- 
off negotiated  by  a  unit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  man  who 
belongs  to  two  unions  who,  let  us  say, 
would  prefer  to  belong  to  a  different  one, 
would  have  to  pay  money  to  one  union. 
Would  that  not  force  him  to  belong  to 
the  major  union  of  the  group? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  In  the  Washington.  D.C.. 
unit  he  would  have  to  belong  to  the 
major  unit  in  that  class.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Oh,  well.  I 
think  that  is  unfair. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  clarify  some  of  the  mis- 
understanding that  developed  over  the 
status  of  employees  within  the  postal 
service  within  this  new  organization.  The 
gentleman  just  made  a  statement  that 
these  postal  workers  should  be  entitled 
to  certain  considerations  in  connection 
with  the  right-to-work  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  in  connection 
with  their  bargaining  because — and  I  do 
not  wish  to  put  words  in  the  gentleman's 
mouth,  but  as  I  luiderstood  his  state- 
ment— because  they  are  giving  up  some- 
thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  remaining  in  the 
well,  because  I  would  like  to  yield  to  him 
for  further  comments. 

This  whole  idea  of  just  what  the  em- 
ployees of  the  postal  service  are  giving  up 
in  connection  with  their  present  civil 
service  status  is  of  importance  certainly 
to  me  and  I  am  sure  to  them  and  I  think 
to  many  other  Members  of  Congress. 

In  what  way  is  their  status  being 
changed?  Just  what  are  they  giving  up 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  protections, 
privileges,  and  so  forth,  that  they  enjoy 
imder  civil  service  as  civil  service  em- 
ployees? Would  the  gentleman  briefly 
outline  what  he  understands  they  would 
be  giving  up,  because  I  recognize  to  the 
extent  that  they  do  give  up  certain  job 
protections  that  a  civil  service  employee 
has  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  he 
cannot  be  removed  except  for  cause,  and 
so  forth,  this  becomes  very  important  to 
get  something  in  return. 
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As  the  gentleman  remembers,  I  raised 
some  questions  on  this  very  subject  up 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

In  fact,  as  a  result  of  the  questions  I 
raised,  for  some  reason  I  suddenly  got 
read  Into  the  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
let  us  say,  without  my  knowledge.  But 
at  any  rate  I  am  Interested  in  getting 
this  clarified  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  comment 
upon  it. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  want  to  conunent  on 
that  and  I  want  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  to  listen  while  I  comment. 

They  no  longer  will  have  the  rights 
of  what  we  call  the  competitive  civil 
service — competitive  civil  service,  and 
the  word  "competitive"  in  the  language 
of  the  law  means  that  if  they  pass  cer- 
tain ability  tests  and  if  they  are  senior 
in  time  they  will  get  the  next  high  job. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  They  lost  that. 

Mr.  SISK.  Uh-huh.  Well.  I  had  not 
understood  from  the  comments  before 
that  they  necessarily  lost  something. 
This  is  why  I  wanted  to  get  clear  exactly 
what  they  are  losing. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  They  lose  that.  And,  I 
think,  the  question  of  how  there  will  be 
job  advancements  will  be  negotiable  and, 
indeed,  what  those  job  advancements 
represent  will  be  subject  to  negotiation. 

Now.  in  this  bill  we  are  reducing  the 
number  of  years  in  which  it  takes  to 
graduate  to  the  highest  grade.  We  are 
compressing  that  down  from  21  years  to 
8  years. 

Mr.  SISK.  From  21  years  to  8  years 
I  understand. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  However,  in  the  future  that 
WiU  be  negotiable.  That  wlU  not  be  a 
subject  of  the  Postmaster  General's  de- 
termination or  of  the  Congress.  It  will 
be  negotiated  between  the  bargaining 
agent  and  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  SISK.  In  other  words,  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  that  compression  which 
many  of  us  have  supported — that  is,  this 
business  of  changing  the  requirement 
today  of  working  for  21  years  in  order 
to  reach  the  top  of  that  grade — by  law 
we  wish  to  reduce  that  to  8  years  and 
that  that  will  be  out  under  the  new 
procedure? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  That  will  not  be  out.  It 
will  be  subject  to  negotiation  henceforth 
if  this  bill  passes. 

Mr.  SISK.  What  I  seek  is  information 
as  to  exactly  what  the  status  of  these 
people  is  going  to  be  as  to  civil  service 
and  civil  service  rights. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  want  to  say  this,  too: 
They  will  be  able  to  invent  new  kinds 
of  classes  and  grades  of  positions  in 
negotiation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Well,  now,  is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  so  far  as  let  us  say  level  5. 
steps  1,  2.  3,  and  4,  this  as  a  method  of 
determining  pay  and  position  will  be 
eliminated  or  could  be  eliminated  by  ne- 
gotiation and  a  whole  new  policy  with 
regard  to  that  would  come  into  being? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 


Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  a  rather  lengthy 
statement  here  which  I  shall  place  in 
tomorrow's  Record  on  this  subject.  We 
are  not  discussing  the  right- to- work 
amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  UDALL.  In  civil  service  we  are 
confused  on  occasion  by  saying,  you  are 
here,  you  are  now  on  civil  service  or  you 
are  not.  There  are  many  kinds  of  civil 
service  employment  and  the  gentleman 
himself  is  one. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  UDALL.  For  instance,  we  have  the 
military  man  who  works  for  the  Govern- 
ment, we  have  the  foreign  service,  we 
have  the  postal  service  and  these  men 
will  be  in  a  new  facet  of  the  civil  service. 
I  have  a  table  which  I  will  extend  in  the 
Record  showing  the  9  or  10  different 
aspects  of  the  Job  and  what  the  changes 
are  and  what  does  not  change. 

Mr.  SISK.  In  other  words,  there  will 
be  a  new  type  of  civil  service,  different 
from  anything  presently  in  existence;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  Will  the  gentleman  explain 
as  best  he  can  what  the  tenure  of  that 
title  civil  service  will  be?  What  will  be 
the  criteria  that  will  determine  what 
that  status  will  be? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  historical  thing  we 
are  proposing  to  do  here  and  which  we 
hope  is  going  to  get  this  question  of  col- 
lective bargaining  working  instead  of 
congressional  begging  is  that  they  will 
have  collective  bargaining  conducted 
under  guidelines  which  we  have  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  Members  of  this 
body  are  disturbed  because  they  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  postal  em- 
ployees would  be  stripped  of  their  pro- 
tection as  civil  service  employees  and  left 
to  be  fired  at  will  by  the  management  of 
the  new  Postal  Service. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  review  this  entire  matter  so  that  each 
Member  knows  exactly  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  bonceming  the  future  of  the 
employe«_if  the  Postal  Service. 

A^-weare  all  aware,  there  are  a  mul- 
titude of  types  of  civil  servants.  Here  in 
the  Federal  Government,  we  have  staff 
employees  in  the  Hotise  and  Senate,  who 
have  certain  privileges  denied  other 
Federal  employees.  We  have  employees 
under  the  wage  board  system  who  are 
blue-collar  workers  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  we  have  the  classi- 
fied employees  who,  in  turn,  h»ve  dif- 
ferent benefits  and  privileges  than 
others. 

A  soldier  in  the  Army  is  another  type 
of  civil  servant  and  he  has  an  entirely 
different  set  of  privileges,  benefits,  and 
responsibilities. 

And  then  we  have  the  postal  worker — 
he  too  is  a  dvil  servant  and  he  too  has 
his  particular  character.  In  our  postal 
reform  package  we  have  taken  that  old 
postal  worker  and  said,  "You  will  hence- 
forth become  a  new  kind  of  Federal  civil 
servant.  You  will  have  many  of  the  same 
benefits  and  programs  you  previously 
had,  while  at  the  same  time,  we  are  going 


to  provide  you  with  new  and  different 
programs  for  career  advancement."  In 
effect,  we  have  created  a  new  kind  of 
Federal  employee.  Let  me  emphasize  at 
this  point  that  this  changeover  is  wel- 
comed enthusiastically  by  the  em- 
ployees— it  will  for  the  first  time,  aUow 
them  to  become  a  viable  force  in  creating 
real  changes  in  their  working  conditions. 
For  the  first  time  they  will  be  able  to 
sit  down  and  really  talk  with  manage- 
ment about  bettering  their  benefits, 
wages,  working  conditions,  and  the  en- 
tire range  of  personnel  problems. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  still  going  to 
preserve  those  essential  parts  of  the  "old  " 
postal  employee's  civil  service  status  so 
that  he  cannot  be  arbitrarily  fired  or  have 
his  conditions  of  employment  siunmarily 
changed. 

Let  us  look  at  some  sr>eciflcs  so  you  can 
see  what  we  did  in  this  area. 

First.  We  said  that  the  postal  employee 
wiU  always  have  the  following  rights  ex- 
actly as  he  has  th«n  right  now: 

a.  Veterans'  preference  as  to  hiring, 
adverse  appeals,  and  so  forth; 

b.  Compensation  for  on-the-job  in- 
juries; 

c.  His  entire  retirement  program  shall 
remain  in  Civil  Service. 

We  also  said  that  eveiy  time  these 
programs  are  made  better  for  the  regular 
civil  service,  so  should  they  be  applied 
to  the  postal  worker. 

Second.  We  then  said  that  every  law. 
rule  and  regulation  that  covered  the 
rights  of  the  postal  employee  subject  to 
collective  bargaining  would  continue  in 
force  until  they  were  changed  through 
negotiations  between  the  employees  and 
management.  Thus,  this  postal  worker 
will  continue  to  be  guaranteed  his  job. 
his  merit  appointment  and  promotion 
procedures,  his  health  benefits — every- 
thing like  this — imtil  such  matters  are 
changed  through  collective  bargaining. 

To  make  sure  tiiat  even  this  provision 
was  not  misconstrued,  we  added  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

No  variation,  addition,  or  substitution  with 
respect  to  fringe  benefits  shall  result  In  a 
program  of  fringe  benefits  which  on  the 
whole  is  less  favorable  to  the  employees  than 
fringe  benefits  In  effect  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section.  (Pages  21-22  of  H.R.  17966.) 

This  means  that  management  cannot 
ever  negotiate  a  package  that  is  less  than 
the  status  quo.  There  is  no  conceivable 
way  that  the  benefits  the  postal  employee 
now  has  will  ever  be  less. 

We  have  also  added  a  specific  provi- 
sion that  protects  the  existing  credits 
for  sick  or  aimual  leave  and  compensa- 
tory time  off  to  be  continued  by  the  new 
Postal  Service. 

Let  me  sum  up  at  this  point  those 
characteristics  that  make  our  postman 
very  much  like  the  regular  civil  servant: 

First.  Veteran's  preference; 

Second.  Compensation  for  on-the-job 
injuries;  and 

Third.  Retirement  program. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  those  things  that 
really  make  our  new  postman  different. 
He  will  be  able,  for  the  first  time,  to  col- 
lectively bargain  for  his  wages,  benefits, 
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and  working  conditions  vjith 
ment.  No  other  Governmitnt 
will  have  such  opportunitii  s 

With   the  singular  exception 
right  to  strike,  our  new  po  >tal 
will  be  identical  to  liis  coun  terpart 
private  sector  in  this  resp<  ct, 
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In  summary,  what  we  ar( 
tecting  with  civil  service 
pects  of  the  postal  em 
protecting.  At  the  same 
him  to  negotiate  the  best 
always  improving  himself 

He  is  a  new  breed  of  cat 
of  Government  employee, 
will  ultimately  provide  ev^ 
al  service  to  all  Amerlcani 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ti^ie 
tleman  from  California 

Mr.   DERWINSKI.   Mr. 
rise  in  support  of  the 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  y 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr. 
like  to  inquire  as  to  w 
any  other  speakers  on  thii 

Mr.  GROSS.   Mr 
minute,  now.  what  is  the 
Mr.  DULSKI.  I  thank 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yie 
tleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

I  just  wanted  to  make 
comment.  The  gentleman 
(Mr.  Udall)    referred  to 
of  this  House  as  being 
Ice.  We  will  learn  in  Nov 
we  are  imder  the  protection 
service  merit  system. 

Mr.   DERWINSKI.    Mr 
rise  in  support  of  the 

I  will  try  to  get  the 
to  the  subject  matter  of 

In  the  previous  colloqu^ 
on  the  subject  of  civil 
not  the  issue  of  this 
amendment  would  merely 
order  to  be  employed  in 
lished  postal  service  one 
to  join  a  union  in  order 
That  Is  all  it  does.  In  otl^er 
an    anticompulsory 
ment,  and  I  do  not  believe 
disservice  at  all  to  the 
reform. 

I  remind  the  Members 
before  us  postal  reform 


doing  is  pro- 

stktus  those  as- 

plo:  ee  that  need 

tinie.  we  will  free 

deal  he  can. 

the  bargain. 

a  new  strain 

and  one  that 

better  post- 
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manage-        It  is  vital  that  this  aspect  of  the  postal 

employee    reform  bill  be  understood.  We  are  truly 

creating  a  new  kind  of  Federal  employee. 

of  the    embodying  him  with  the  protection  of 

employee     many    regular    civil    service    provisos. 

in  the     wliile  giving  liim  collective  bargaining — 

with  binding  arbitration  as  his  last  re- 


sort— Identical  to  the  private  enterprise 
employee. 

Following  is  a  chart  that  will  outline 
the  major  personnel  policies  affecting 
the  postal  worker  and  showing  how  they 
will  be  affected  by  our  new  postal  reform 
proposal. 


Old  Postal  Worker 


New  Postal  Worker 


Set  by  Congress  and  Post  Office  Depart-         Will    be    Identical    to   existing    law    until 


petition  Con- 
orgsmizatlon. 


ment. 
Set  by  Congress. 

Set  by  Congress. 
Set  by  Congress. 

Statute    plus    CSC.    POD    contracts    with 
Union. 
Set  by  Congress. 
Set  by  Congress. 
In  existing  law. 


changed  by  collective  bargaining. 

Will  be  identical  to  existing  law  until 
changed  by  collective  bargaining. 

Set  by  Congress. 

Will  be  identical  to  existing  law  until 
changed  by  collective  bargaining. 

Win  be  Identical  to  existing  law  until 
changed  by  collective  bargaining. 

Set  by  Congress. 

Set  by  Congress. 

Continues  as  law. 


continue  to  have  existing  policies  and   programs,  but  these  will  be  changed  by  Management,  only  under 
Icles  affecting  adverse  actions  or  firings  be  changed  unless  the  Civil  Service  Commission  approves. 


of  the  gen- 
expired. 
Chairman,  I 
amendment. 
Chaiiman,  will  the 

ie'd  to  the  gen- 

Chaiiman,  I  would 

heljher  there  are 

amendment? 

wait  a 

lurry? 

gentleman, 
will  the 


d  to  the  gen- 

Chairtnan,  I  thank 

for  yielding. 

)ne  very  brief 

from  Arizona 

the  Members 

untier  civil  serv- 

epiber  whether 

of  the  civil 

Chairman,   I 

amendment. 

discussion  back 

amendment. 

we  were  off 

That  is 

This 

jrovide  that  in 

newly  estab- 

\^ould  not  have 

to  hold  a  job. 

words,  it  is 

amend- 

it  does  any 

co4cept  of  postal 


the 


service. 


am«  ndment. 


th  s 


unio  nism 


that  we  have 
legislation,  and 


that  there  may  be  many  amendments 
offered  that  will  •gut"  this  basic  vehicle 
by  which  we  attempt  to  reform  the  Post 
Office  Department.  But  this  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson t,  certainly 
does  not  harm  postal  reform. 

I  recognize  tliat  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  our  committee  or  the  administra- 
tion to  have  this  issue  dominate  the  pro- 
ceedings when  we  started  a  discussion 
of  postal  reform  in  April  of  1969,  but 
the  facts  of  life  are  that  the  Members 
are  extremely  concerned  with  this  sub- 
ject, the  people  across  the  coimtry  are 
evidently  very  concerned,  and  I  suggest 
we  pass  the  Henderson  amendment 
which  is  not  in  any  way  a  disservice  to 
the  cause  of  postal  reform. 

I  am  convinced  that  at  this  point  the 
House  seems  to  be  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  the  total  package.  I  have  no  idea 
what  the  end  results  of  our  deliberations 
will  be.  I  have  no  idea  if  the  Postmaster 
General  will  recognize  postal  reform  in 
the  final  version  that  the  House  adopts. 
I  would  suggest  that  either  friend  or  foe 
of  postal  reform  could  on  tliis  issue  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hen- 
derson ) . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Henderson)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  .  I  want  to 
first  reaffirm  my  full  and  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  reform  of  our  archaic 
and  overburdened  postal  system.  Rather 
than  detract  from  or  obstruct  the  aim  of 
postal  reform.  I  think  this  amendment 
will  contribute  significantly  to  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  that  effort. 

Also,  I  want  to  emphasize  that.  In  my 
opinion,  this  amendment  does  not  in- 
volve a  "right-to-work"  issue.  The  real 
question  raised  by  the  postal  reform  bill 
In  its  present  form  is  whether  or  not  we 
wish  to  set  a  precedent  for  the  possible 
development  of  union  shop  agreements 
in  departments  and  agencies  throughout 


the  entire  Federal  Establishment.  I  can- 
not believe  we  do. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  orderly  pro- 
cedures and  due  processes  of  our  repre- 
sentative democracy  daily  come  under 
increasing  assault  from  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  spectrum.  These  ex- 
tremist groups  are  so  impatient  to  attain 
their  ends  that  they  would  bypass  our 
established  lawful  procedures  and  de- 
mand the  instant  and  total  adoption  of 
their  particular  programs  and  panaceas. 
What  they  are  demanding,  in  essence,  is 
minority  veto  and  control  in  a  system 
founded  upon  and  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule.  Now,  by  allowing 
a  small  handful  of  union  leaders  to  ob- 
tain a  grasp  on  the  vital  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government,  would  we  not 
be  abetting  this  very  trend  toward  un- 
lawful, coercive  minority  rule? 

I  would  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
arguing  a  imion  shop  in  the  new  postal 
system  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  simi- 
lar development  in  other  departments 
and  agencies,  nor  that  imion  leaders 
would  necessarily  abuse  their  power  if 
this  did,  in  fact,  occur.  But  what  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  the  spread  of  union 
shop  agreements,  once  a  precedent  is 
adopted,  is  a  real  possibility,  and  that 
union  leaders,  being  subject  to  tlie  same 
himian  foibles  as  the  rest  of  us,  would 
be  sorely  tempted  to  make  improper  use 
of  their  power. 

What  is  needed  in  the  present  hour  is 
a  reaffirmation  of  orderly,  lawful  repre- 
sentative government;  we  can  make  an 
effort  in  that  direction  here  today  by 
refusing  to  hastily  and  ill-advisely  foster 
the  development  of  still  another  force 
with  a  potential  for  undermining  our 
constitutional  processes. 

I  would  hope  that  the  concern  I  have 
raised  will  not  be  interpreted  as  an  in- 
dication of  antiimion  sentiment  or  a 
lack  of  sympathy  for  the  just  demands 
of  postal  workers  for  more  adequate  pay 
and  conditions  of  work.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  collective  bargaining  and  the 
right  of  workingmen  to  organize,  and 
hope  that  the  new  postal  system  will 
allow  us  to  more  adequately  compensate 
our  postal  workers.  But  I  would  point 
out  that  the  postal  unions  have  attained 
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a  national  membership  of  well  over  80 
percent  of  postal  employees  on  a  volun- 
tary membership  basis,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  can  continue  to  thrive 
on  this  basis  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the 
amendment  before  us  will  provide  posi- 
tive benefits  on  all  fronts:  it  will  help 
to  strengthen  our  representative  form  of 
government;  it  will  not  hinder  postal 
workers  in  their  quest  for  more  adequate 
standards  of  Uving:  and  it  will  win  sup- 
port for  and  facilitate  the  creation  of 
the  modem,  efficient  postal  system  that 
this  great  industrial  nation  of  ours  so 
desperately  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  would  undertake  a 
discussion  in  reference  to  the  question 
raised  earlier,  and  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  answers  that  were  given  in  the 
colloquy  as  to  what  the  impact  of  this 
bill  without  the  Henderson  amendment 
would  be  on  the  National  Postal  Union, 
the  National  Postal  Alliance,  and  the 
many  other  independent,  small  inde- 
pendent unions. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way:  Is  it  not  true 
that  without  this  amendment  that  the 
likelihood  would  be  that  one  of  the  sev- 
eral national  unions  would  hold  a  rep- 
resentation election  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  Act,  they  would  have  a  majority, 
and  then  everyone  would  within  30  days, 
or  within  a  specified  period  of  time,  have 
to  join  that  imion  and  then  give  up  their 
membership  in  that  other  union? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  chain  of 
events  occur  as  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois describes  them,  this  could  be  the 
end  result.  But  there  is  one  other  point  I 
think  we  should  clarify,  and  that  is  this 
issue  of  what  the  postal  employees  are 
giving  up  when  they  transfer  to  this 
proposed  new  postal  service. 

Postal  employees  will  be  just  as  much 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
after  the  reorganization  act  becomes  ef- 
fective as  they  are  today. 

As  norunilitary  Federal  employees, 
Postal  Service  employees  will  continue 
to  be  in  the  civil  service;  the  bill  specifi- 
cally provides,  indeed,  that  "Officers 
and  employees  of  the  Postal  Service 
shall  be  in  the  postal  career  service, 
which  shall  be  a  part  of  the  civU 
service." 

When  the  pttsonnel  provisions  of  the 
act  become  effective,  employees  of  the 
present  Post  Office  Department  will  au- 
tomatically take  on  the  status  of  em- 
ployees in  the  new  postal  career  service, 
and  the  sick  and  annual  leave  and  com- 
pensatory time  they  have  accrued  will 
automatically  become  obligations  of  the 
Postal  Service.  Such  employees  will  be 
permanently  eligible  to  transfer,  at  the 
same  or  a  higher  grade,  to  any  other  po- 
sition in  the  Federal  Government  which 
may  be  open  and  for  which  they  are 
qualified. 

Under  the  reorganization  bill,  Postal 
Service  employees  will  be  permanently 
covered  by  the  laws  relating  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  program  and  the  Fed- 
eral employees  workmen's  compensation 
laws.  The  provisions  of  the  Veterans 
Preference  Act  will  also  apply  to  the  Pos- 
tal Service  on  a  permanent  basis. 


All  other  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment in  effect  when  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice commences  operations — including 
rates  of  pay,  fringe  benefits,  seniority, 
rights  on  adverse  actions,  and  so  forth — 
will  continue  to  apply  unless  changed 
by  the  Postal  Service,  and  as  far  as  em- 
ployees who  are  represented  by  collec- 
tive bargaining  agents  are  concerned, 
any  such  change  will  be  subject  to  col- 
lective bargaining  as  a  matter  of  law. 

With  respect  to  fringe  benefits,  no 
change  will  be  permitted  if  it  results  in 
a  program  of  fringe  benefits  less  favor- 
able, on  the  whole,  than  that  now  in  ef- 
fect; and  with  respect  to  employees  who 
have  collective  bargaining  representa- 
tives, any  such  change  must  be  by  agree- 
ment between  the  collective  bargaining 
representative  and  the  Postal  Service. 

Appointments  and  other  personnel  ac- 
tions in  the  Postal  Service  must  be  on  a 
strictly  nonpolitlcal  basis,  and  veterans 
must  be  given  preference  in  appoint- 
ments. 

The  pay  and  job  classifications  of  Pos- 
tal Service  employees  will  not  be  fixed 
by  statute,  and  Postal  Service  employ- 
ees—while still  part  of  the  civil  service- 
will  thus  not  be  in  the  "classified"  or 
"competitive"  civil  service.  By  law,  their 
compensation  and  benefits  will  have  to 
be  maintained  on  a  standard  of  compa- 
rabihty  to  the  compensation  and  benefits 
paid  for  comparable  levels  of  work  in  the 
private  sector.  For  employees  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  units,  compliance  with 
this  statutory  mandate  will  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  fact  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice will  be  under  a  statutory  duty  to  en- 
gage in  collective  bargaining  over  wages, 
hoiu-s,  and  working  conditions,  with  the 
employee  organizations  having  a  statu- 
tory right  to  binding  third  party  arbi- 
tration in  the  event  of  a  n^otiating 
deadlock.  Because  Postal  Service  em- 
ployees will  be  outside  the  "classified" 
or  "competitive"  service,  their  pay  in- 
creases will  no  longer  be  dependent  upon 
the  enactment  of  new  legislation,  and 
the  Congress,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  President  will  be  completely  re- 
moved from  this  process. 

The  Postal  Service  will  be  required,  by 
law,  to  establish  procedures,  subject  to 
the  collective  bargaining  provisions  of 
the  statute,  that  will  assure  postal  em- 
ployees of  meaningful  opportunities  for 
promotion  and  career  development,  and 
assure  them  full  protection  of  their  em- 
ployment rights  by  guaranteeing  them  an 
opportimity  for  a  fair  hearing  on  adverse 
actions,  with  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing.  Postal  employees  will  have 
statutory  protection  against  removal  or 
suspension  without  pay  for  any  cause 
other  than  such  cause  as  will  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  Service — the  statu- 
tory standard  imder  the  civil  service 
laws — and  the  statutory  provisions  re- 
lating to  adverse  actions  in  the  competi- 
tive civil  service  will  be  applicable,  except 
to  the  extent  of  any  inconsistency  with 
applicable  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments or  with  alternate  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Postal  Service  with  the 
approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
subject  always  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act. 

In  brief  summary,  the  protection  that 


postal  employees  enjoy  under  the  pres- 
ent system  will  in  no  way  be  diminished, 
while  their  opportimities  for  better  pay, 
better  working  conditions,  and  better 
career  advancement  will  be  improved  im- 
measurably. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois  


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  direct  his  re- 
marks to  me. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes;  but  I  mean  because 
of  his  question,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is 
not  true  though  that  representation  elec- 
tions would  not,  if  this  bill  is  written  as 
it  is  presently,  would  not  be  national  elec- 
tions. They  would  be  imder  your  sub- 
stitute, but  they  would  not  be  under  this 
bill  national  representation  elections. 

They  would  be  under  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  question 
should  be  directed  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ai'izona. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  urgent  need  for  postal 
reform  but,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  I 
carmot  accept  the  view  that  compulsory 
unionization  is  a  part  of  the  price  the 
Nation  must  pay  to  achieve  the  broad 
objective  of  improved  and  more  efficient 
service. 

I  endorse  the  contention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hender- 
son) that  under  section  222  of  the  bill 
before  us,  the  postal  authority  and  the 
employee  unions  could  negotiate  an  en- 
forceable agreement  providing  for  a 
union  shop  or  that  such  a  provision 
could  be  achieved  by  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. I  believe  this  would,  in  effect, 
compel  a  postal  employee  to  join  the 
union  or  lose  his  job.  I  support  the  Hen- 
derson amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  union 
shop  provision  would  not  apply  in  the 
19  States  with  right-to- work  laws.  North 
Dakota  is  one.  Nevertheless,  I  have  most 
serious  reservations  about  opening  the 
way  to  union  shop  contracts  for  postal 
workers  in  the  31  States  which  would 
be  affected. 

I  strongly  support  the  right  of  Federal 
employees  to  join  unions  of  their  choice. 
I  oppose  just  as  strongly  any  proposal 
which  would  force  them  to  join  unions 
against  their  choice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  extend  wliat 
is  essentially  compulsory  unionism  to 
postal  workers  there  will  be  irresistible 
pressures  to  include  all  Federal  workei-s 
under  similar  contracts.  The  next  logi- 
cal step  would  be  to  legalize  the  right 
of  Federal  employees  to  strike  against 
their  Government.  I  do  not  beUeve  the 
American  public  will  accept  that  concept. 
Now  would  be  the  appropriate  time  to 
resolve  this  matter  here  in  the  Congress 
by  eliminating  compulsory  unionism 
from  the  postal  authority  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  correct 
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the  record  on  what  was  just 
swer  to  the  question  of  the 
from  Illinois. 

This  bill  does  not  work  th€ 
described  at  all.  The  section 
consideration  has  absolutely 
do  with  the  establishment  of 
imits.  It  \iill  be  governed  by 
Labor  Relations  Act  as  this 
and  once  a  bargaining  unit 
it  does  not  matter  whether 
cent  of  the  employees  in 
ing  unit  join  the  \mion  or 
the  only  union  that  can 
employees  In  that  bargainin 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
der  the  law  of  this  country 
law,  that  union  becomes  th< 
the  fiduciary  for  all  of  th« 
whether  they  belong  to  the 

So  let  us  not  confuse  the 
national  elections  and 
and  tmion  or  any  of   the 
unions. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The 
though  in  the  situation 
scribed  that  they  would 
that  union  upon  the  election 
not? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORI 
would  not  have  to  join  that 
two  problems  should  not  be 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am 
unless  this  amendment  is 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 
ment  would  not  help  them 
whether  they  join  the  union 
one  tmion  can  represent 
any  one  given  union.  Even  if 
up  with  only  20  percent  of 
as  dues -paying  members,  on 
can  represent  them  with 
You  cannot  force  an 
with  more  than  one  agent 
employee.  Obviously,  you 
that. 

If  you  create  that  kind 
imagine  what  you  would  do 
management  problems  that 
create. 

If  you  did  that  to  any 
pany,  it  would  be  out  of 
days. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New 
Chairman,  will  the 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD, 
gentleman. 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of 
think  I  might  help  to  clarif; ' 
ferring  our  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  to 
Steele  v.  Louisville  «fr 
Company,  323  U.S.  192,  and 
Company  v.  Huffman,  345 
which  it  was  held  that 
that  an  individual  does  not 
It  is  Incumbent  upon  that  t 
resent  him  in  any  case. 

So  there  Is  not  that 
pulsion. 

I  will  extend  this  later  in 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD, 
tleman     from     Montana 
stated,  this  is  really  a  phonj 

It  Is  really  important,  I 
on  the  right-to-work 
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than  anything  else  because  they  are  scar- 
ing people  all  over  the  country  as  a  con- 
sequence of  using  this  bill.  I  do  not  think 
you  have  heard  me  too  many  times  in 
the  well  of  this  Chamber  defending 
Postmaster  General  Blount  who  has  be- 
come the  butt  of  their  arrows  and  a  tar- 
get for  them.  He  has  become  the  bad  guy 
in  some  of  the  things  he  has  done  in  the 
Post  OCBce  Department. 

In  this  particular  area  he  has  not  done 
any  of  the  things  they  are  accusing  him 
of. 

The  bill  does  not  do  any  of  the  things 
they  are  saying  it  will  do.  Most  of  the 
stuff  that  has  been  spread  across  this 
coimtry  to  frighten  the  people  about 
compulsory  imionism  is  just  a  lot  of 
baloney.  I  do  not  know  of  a  nicer  set  of 
words  to  use  because  baloney  is  baloney 
no  matter  how  you  try  to  cover  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man has  said  that  a  post  oCQce  employee 
does  not  have  to  join  a  union. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  There  Is  no 
pro\'ision  in  this  bill  that  either  directly 
or  indirectly  requires  membership  In  a 
labor  organization  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion as  a  condition  of  employment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  It  does  not  re- 
quire a  checkoff  of  dues? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Only  if  man- 
agement and  labor  agree  in  the  collective 
bargaining  process  to  a  checkoff  of  dues 
will  there  be  a  checkoff,  and  only  as  to 
those  people  who  are  subject  to  that 
agreement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  MarylandbThat  means 
that  not  the  ordinary  postal  worker  but 
someone  else  at  the  top,  in  management 
or  the  union,  will  decide  to  check  off  my 
dues  and  force  me  to  pay  the  dues? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  do  not  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  have 
the  time.  The  someone  at  the  top  would 
be  the  postal  worker's  representative. 
No  one  can  represent  a  postal  worker  as 
a  unit  representative  until  a  representa- 
tion election  has  been  held  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  guid- 
ance and  guidelines  and  a  determination 
has  been  made  that  the  employees  do  In 
fact  want  a  union  in  that  unit,  and  which 
imion  they  want  to  represent  them.  Then 
they  elect  the  officers  of  that  union,  and 
those  officers  will  negotiate  conditions 
between  management  and  the  employees. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  voluntary  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

<  On  request  of  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  William 
D.  Ford  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  checkoffs,  as  I  have  read  the  bill — 
and  I  think  I  have  read  it  correctly— If 
checkoff  is  agreed  to  between  the  union 
and  management,  it  is  not  also  true  that 
before  it  can  become  applicable  to  any 
Individual  union  member,  the  member 
individually  must  in  writing  agree  to  it? 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  That  would 
depend  entirely  on  what  the  agreement 
was.  You  see.  this  bill  does  not  write  for 
the  Postmaster  General  his  contract  with 
his  employees.  All  we  seek  to  do  is  to  put 
the  Postmaster  General  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  president  of  Ford  Motor  Co., 
General  Motors,  or  any  other  large  cor- 
poration, and  to  free  his  hands  to  make 
the  best  deal  he  can  make  to  secure  the 
kind  of  labor  he  needs  to  run  this  big, 
new  corporation.  You  cannot  on  the  one 
hand  come  here  and  say  the  reason  you 
are  for  postal  reform  is  that  we  need  to 
free  the  head  of  this  corporation  to  work 
with  the  employees  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  tie  his  hands. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  can  be  cut  thick  or 
thin.  We  are  here  talking  about  Federal 
employees,  750,000  of  them,  and  without 
the  Henderson  amendment  they  may 
well  lose  their  rights  under  the  E:xecutive 
order  that  applies  to  them  today.  It  is 
just  that  simple.  I  want  to  address  my 
preliminary  remarks  to  Republicans, 
those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  want  to 
quote  to  them  the  Republican  platform 
of  1968,  which  states: 

We  pledge  to  protect  Federal  employees  In 
the  exercise  of  their  right  freely,  and  with- 
out fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form.  Join, 
or  assist  any  employee  organization,  or  to 
refrain  from  any  such  activity. 

You  cannot  make  the  language  much 
plainer  or  clearer  than  that,  and  I  as- 
sume that  the  Republicans,  and  every  one 
of  them  in  this  room  here  this  afternoon, 
subscribed  to  the  Republican  platform. 

Mr.  Blount,  the  present  Postmaster 
General,  appeared  before  the  Republican 
Convention  in  Miami.  Fla..  in  July  of 
1968,  and  let  me  read  to  you  what  he  said 
at  that  time: 

This  makes  It  all  the  more  Important,  and 
we  strongly  urge — 

Remember,  he  was  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  that  time — 

This  makes  It  all  the  more  Important,  and 
we  strongly  urge  that  the  Individual  worker 
be  protected  In  his  right  to  decide  by  his 
own  free  will  whether  or  not  he  will  Join  a 
union.  No  free  individual  should  ever  be 
forced  to  Join  or  to  give  financial  supp>ort  to  a 
union  or  any  other  organization  in  order  to 
get  or  hold  a  Job. 

Still  quoting  Mr.  Blount,  the  present 
Postmaster  General,  when  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— 

There  should  be  no  qualification  of  the 
fundamental  right  to  Join  or  not  to  Join 
a  labor  organization.  Both  should  have  equal 
protection  of  the  law. 

Now  what  has  happened  to  Mr.  Blount 
between  1968  and  this  day  in  1970 — less 
than  2  years — on  the  subject  of  right  to 
work? 

Former  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Shultz. 
speaking  to  the  National  Press  Club  on 
June  9. 1970,  said  this: 

As  far  as  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Is  con- 
cerned. It  would  seem  to  me  a  mistake  to  say 
that  in  order  to  work  for  the  Oovernment. 
you  have  to  Join  any  particular  organization, 
whether  It  is  a  union  or  any  other  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  HE^TOERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  agree 
with  me— we  have  not  brought  it  out  In 
the  debate — that  under  the  imion  shop 
system  the  postal  employee,  if  he  does  not 
join  the  union,  may  or  could  lose  his  job, 
if  we  follow  without  amendment  the  pro- 
visions of  page  195  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

And  going  back  to  this  business  of  try- 
ing to  cut  it  thick  and  thin,  let  me  read 
to  the  Members  from  a  publicity  release 
by  the  Post  Office  Department: 

All  other  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment m  effect  when  the  Postal  Service  com- 
mences operations — including  rates  of  pay, 
fringe  benefits,  seniority,  rights  on  adverse 
actions,  etc. — ^wlll  continue  to  apply  unless 
changed  by  the  Postal  Service,  and  as  far  as 
employees  who  are  represented  by  collective 
bargaining  agents  are  concerned,  any  such 
change  will  be  subject  to  collective  bargain- 
ing as  a  matter  of  law. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Cliaiiman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Ktl  > . 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  7 
of  the  report,  imder  section  206,  it  says — 
and  I  have  difficulty  praising  this  sen- 
tence: 

Section  206  was  further  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  an  individual  who  Is  a  member  of 
a  religious  organization  having  established 
teachings  which  oppose  a  requirement  that 
a  member  of  such  organization  Join  a  Postal 
Service  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of 
employment  provided  he  pays  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  a  sum  equal  to  the 
Initiation  fees  and  periodic  dues  required  of 
tlie  labor  organization. 

Does  the  gentleman  recall  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kyl,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Gross  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  prefer  the  gen- 
tleman to  address  that  to  someone  who 
may  have  the  answer.  I  do  not  have  the 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  genesis  of  this  is  in  the 
opposition  of  certain  minority  religious 
groups  whose  scruples  prevent  them  from 
being  members  of  such  organizations  as 
labor  imions  and  they  would  not  have  to 
join. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  well  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  KYL.  But  the  sentence  does  not 
say  that.  There  is  no  complete  sentence 
there  whatever. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
effect  is  that  they  would  not  have  to  join. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa   (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
postal  reform  legislation  it  is  reassuring 
that  opposition  to  the  compulsory  union- 


ism aspect  of  H.R.  17070  is  mounting  In- 
creasingly. Back  in  April  I  made  public 
my  misgivings  on  the  postal  reform  leg- 
islation which  wa«  being  considered  at 
that  time.  As  I  stated  then,  my  chief  ob- 
jection to  the  postal  reform  bill  is  the 
provision  which  paves  the  way  to  com- 
pulsory unionism  by  authorizing  the 
negotiation  of  a  union  shop  contract.  I 
noted  that  under  most  of  the  postal  pro- 
posals no  American  citizen  could  work 
for  his  own  coimtry's  postal  service  un- 
less he  first  agreed  to  pay  dues  to  a  un- 
ion, the  only  exception  being  in  the  19 
States  which  now  have  right-to-work 
laws  which  bar  the  union  shop. 

The  key  provision,  which  for  the  first 
time  in  history  of  Federal  employment 
makes  possible  union  membership  or 
payment  of  union  dues  as  a  condition 
for  working  for  Uncle  Sam,  was,  and 
still  is,  contained  in  section  7  of  the  1947 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Section  7,  in  spelling  out  the  rights  of 
employees,  sets  forth  the  right  of  an  em- 
ployee to  join  or  not  to  join  a  labor  or- 
ganization but  qualifies  this  right  with 
this  proviso  "except  to  the  extent  that 
such  right  may  be  affected  by  an  agree- 
ment requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment." 

What  present  postal  reform  legislation 
seeks  is  to  include  Federal  employees 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  in  the 
past  covered  private  employment  only. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  it  should  be  a 
Republican  administration  which  is  en- 
deavoring to  compel  a  Federal  employee, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  join  a  union 
and  or  pay  union  dues.  President  Ken- 
nedy, in  his  Executive  Order  10988,  pro- 
hibited all  forms  of  compulsory  union- 
ism in  Federal  employment.  This  princi- 
ple was  left  unchanged  by  President 
Johnson  and  again  confirmed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  Executive  Order  11491, 
which  stated  in  part: 

Each  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  federal  government  has  the  right,  freely 
and  without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to 
form,  join  and  assist  a  labor  organization  or 
to  refrain  from  such  activity,  and  each  em- 
ployee shall  be  protected  In  the  exercise  of 
this  right.  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  compulsory  imionism  objection 
now  being  raised  requires  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. Under  the  proposed  bill,  a 
Federal  employee  or  applicant,  under 
certain  conditions,  can  be  forced  to  join 
or  pay  dues  to  a  union  to  gain  or  retain 
a  Federal  job.  At  the  present  time  no 
American  citizen  can  be  so  coerced — 
anywhere  or  anytime.  This  is  the  crux  of 
the  increasing  number  of  objections  to 
this  bill. 

My  chief  objection  to  HJl.  17070  was 
first  clarified  by  Postmaster  Blount  in 
June  of  last  year  when  he  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  on  a  earlier  adminis- 
tration bill  containing  the  same  Taft- 
Hartley  restriction.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Blount  stated: 

Under  the  Foetal  Service  Act,  rank  and 
fiie  poetal  empoyees  would  for  the  first  time 
have  a  statutory  right  to  organize  collectively 
and  to  bargain  collectively  with  management 
on  all  matters — ^Including  bread  and  butter 


Issues  like  wages  and  hours — which  their 
nelghlrars  In  private  Industry  have  long  been 
able  to  bargain  for. 

Later  Mr.  Blount  was  asked  by  Con- 
gressman Ford  regarding  this  state- 
ment: 

Does  that  Include  the  union  shop  and 
agency  shop?  WIU  they  be  part  of  a  union 
contract  now? 

To  which  Mr.  Bloimt  responded: 
They  could  be  bargained  for  in  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process,  yes. 

The  colloquy  continued: 

Mr.  Ford.  You  have  no  objection  to  a 
recognized  luiion  negotiating  a  union  shop 
with  the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  Blount.  Not  as  a  matter  of  collective 
bargaining. 

This  exchange  further  clarified  the 
possible  fate  of  a  Federal  worker  under 
the  administration's  reform  proposals: 

Mr.  Ford.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  or 
not  it  Is  the  view  of  the  administration  that 
a  union  shop  is  a  proper  matter  to  be  nego- 
tiated into  a  contract  with  a  poetal  employee. 

Mr.  Blount.  We  certainly  believe  it  is  a 
proper  matter  to  be  included  In  the  coUec- 
Uve  bargaining  between  parties. 

Mr.  FoBD.  With  that  in  mind,  and  in  view 
of  your  previous  statements  about  recogniz- 
ing unions  on  a  craft  basis,  it  seems  clear 
that  once  you  make  a  decision,  you  are  going 
to  accept  that  route  and  disregard  the  al- 
ready existing  organizations  that  have  start- 
ed to  organize  on  an  Industrial  iinion  basis. 

With  that  In  mind,  would  it  be  possible 
for  one  of  the  craft  unians  to  negotiate  a 
national  contract  with  a  union  shop  clause 
In  it? 

Mr.  Blount.  Tea,  sir. 

Mr.  PoRD.  So  that  all  employees  falling 
within  the  purview  of  that  craft,  whether 
they  Joined  the  union  or  not,  would  pay  dues 
to  that  union  once  you  had  negotiated  such 
a  contract  to  this  union? 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Blount  at  that  time  made  another 
very  interesting  statement  which  was 
later  to  have  ^lecial  relevance : 

The  Post  Office  delivers  some  30  million 
social  security  checks  alone  each  month.  To 
allow  the  people  who  depend  on  these  checks 
to  be  subject  to  the  disruptions  of  a  postal 
strike  should  be  unthinkable. 

Some  months  after  this  statement  of 
June  10.  1969,  postal  workers  violated 
Federal  statutes  by  striking  and  disrupt- 
ing mail  service  in  such  large  cities  as 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Los  Angeles,  Newark,  and  San 
Francisco.  On  March  25  of  this  year  tlie 
postal  walkout  ended,  and  on  March  27 
the  Washington  Star's  Federal  report- 
er. Joe  Young,  stated  in  a  front-page 
article: 

Federal  employe  unions  are  threatening  an 
increasing  number  of  wildcat  strikes  and 
slowdowns  throughout  the  country  unless 
the  workers  receive  pay  raises  equal  to  those 
of  postal  workers. 

On  the  same  page  of  the  Star,  Duncan 
Spencer  reported  on  the  air  controllers' 
slowdown: 

The  air  controllers'  walkout  remained  un- 
changed today — despite  calls  for  »  nation- 
wide strike  and  threats  of  government  dis- 
cipline. 

Up  to  25  percent  of  the  air  controllers 
across  the  country  reported  sick  for  the  third 
consecutive  day. 
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Members  of  Congress  felt  the 
the  •sick-in"  at  the  Oovernm^t 
ing  OlBce  in  which  several 
Congressional  Record  were 
reduced  by  this  illegal  walkout . 

With  this  trend  toward  w 
tions  of  Federal  services  by 
ployee  union  members,  the 
postal   reform    legislation   w 
f»ermit  a  union  or  agency  shop 
a  precedent  for  other  unions 
ally  exact  from  unwilling  employ 
payment  of  dues  while  these  ui  dons 
port,  condone,  or  ignore  illegul 
tions.  In  view  of  the  administration 
parent  reluctance  to  date  to 
on  such  activities  by  Federal 
the  problem  is  serious  enoug^ 
force  a  loyal  Federal  worker 
to  any  extent  these  activities 
reason. 

The  present  version  of  the 
tion's  postal  reform  bill.  H.R. 
suited  from  the  postal  strike 
referred  to  above.  As  the  postal 
were  returning  to  work,  the 
General  agreed  to  meet  with  pc^tal 
representatives    to    discuss 
postal  reform.  On  May  20  in  a 
speech  President  George  Mea^y 
AFL-CIO  referred  to  these 
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Postal  employees,  as  you  know 
become  the  first   federal 
negotiate  with  the  executive 
government — with    a    Cabinet 
less— on  their  own  wages  and  w 
tions.  Those  negotiations  follow 
form   and   covered   the   same 
labor-management  discussions  in 
dustry.  They  brought  the  same 
•onable  agreement,  just  and  fair  U 
that  collective  bargaining  always 
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In  the  same  speech  Mr. 
this  to  say  about  collective 

So  there  are  no  shortcuts  am  I 
no  substitutes  for  free  collective 
And  strikes  and  lockouts  are  a 
of   the   collective-bargaining 
phasls  added.) 

And  again  referring  to  the  discussions 
between  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
postal  representatives: 

And  I  think  those  discussions  set  a  pat- 
tern— the  pattern  of  fre«  coUectue  bargain- 
ing on  all  aspects  of  employment — that 
ought  to  b«  followed  in  every  federal  de- 
partment and  agency  and  in  svery  state 
and  county  and  city  and  town.  I  think  that 
Is  the  simple,  obvious  solution  tf)  a  danger- 
ous situation. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  deduc<  from  the 
foregoing  that  Mr.  Meany's  aosition  is 
that  every  pubhc  employee  ur  ion  on  the 
Federal.  State,  county,  city  and  town 
levels  should  be  permitted  t<i  strike  as 
"a  normal  part  of  the  collective-bargain- 
ing process. " 

On  the  Federal  level  implementation 
of  this  policy  could  possibly  lead  to  a 
state  of  chaos  as  far  as  the  F  >deral  ma 
chinery  is  concerned.  It  is  of  little  com- 
fort, in  the  case  of  the  postal  reform 
legislation,  to  have  Mr.  Blount  tell  us 
that  Federal  strikes  are  illegal.  We  are 
still  awaiting  some  hint  of  pinitive  ac 
tion  for  the  wildcat  postal  strike  of  last 
March. 

With  six  of  the  seven  pfcstal  cradt 
imions  which  met  with  Mr.  Blount  to 
work  out  the  present  reform  legislation 
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listed  as  members  of  the  AFL-CIO,  and 
when  one  considers  Mr.  Meany's  strike 
philosophy  in  relation  to  Federal  em- 
ployment, it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  penalties  result  sis  a  consequence 
of  the  March  postal  strike.  The  impor- 
tance of  how  this  first  Federal  strike 
in  this  Nation's  history  was  handled  can- 
not be  exaggerated.  The  ice  has  been 
broken.  If  the  violators  are  treated  with 
impunity,  the  "it  works"  philosophy  will 
surely  spread  to  other  Federal  unions. 

The  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees— AFGE— the  largest 
Federal  employee  union  in  the  country 
with  315.000  members,  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  possible  snowballing  effect. 
AFGE  president  John  Griner.  who  is  also 
a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  has 
consistently  taken  a  hard  hne  against 
Federal  strikes  and  has  no  intention  of 
changing  his  position  because  of  the 
postal  strike.  However,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  24  reports  Mr.  Griner 
as  fearful  that  the  postel  strike  might 
well  spill  over  into  the  AFGE  jurisdic- 
tion, especially  in  New  York  City  where 
the  more  militant  unionists  are  to  be 
found.  A  similar  complaint  was  voiced 
by  Kenneth  Lyons,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, another  nonpostal  union  with 
some  158.000  blue-collar  and  white- 
collar  Federal  workers.  According  to  the 
same  Journal  article,  Mr.  Lyons  has  told 
the  White  House  he  is  being  deluged  by 
inquiries  from  local  officers  asking:  'If 
the  postal  workers  can  do  it.  why  can't 
we?" 

In  the  face  of  this  developing  inclina- 
tion toward  Federal  strikes,  the  con- 
tinued push  by  the  administration  to 
strip  Federal  employees  of  a  basic  right — 
freedom  of  choice  to  join  or  not  join  a 
union— is  a  still  graver  traversty  of  a 
fundamental  liberty.  In  view  of  the  latest 
developments  one  would  have  hoped  that 
the  union  shop  proviso  would  be  dis- 
carded and  the  usual  remedy  of  punish- 
ing Federal  violators — including  fines 
and  jail  for  strikers  and  the  loss  of  recog- 
nition and  the  automatic  dues  checkoff 
for  unions,  actions  now  available  under 
the  Executive  order  and  present  laws — 
would  have  l)een  utilized. 

With  Benjamin  Franklin  as  its  first 
Postmaster  General,  the  postal  service 
was  created  in  1775.  in  the  words  of  the 
Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958,  "to  tmite  more 
closely  the  American  people,  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  to  advance  the 
national  economy."  After  almost  200 
years  of  operation  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  service  needs  a  thorough  overhaul- 
ing. But  it  took  less  than  8  short  years — 
an  Executive  order  of  1962  granted  per- 
mission to  Federal  workers  to  unionize — 
for  some  Federal  union  meml)ers  to  cre- 
ate havoc  never  l)efore  experienced  by 
the  postal  service  in  its  long  history.  The 
postal  service  was  created  to  serve  the 
American  people  and  not  organizations, 
regardless  of  function.  Necessary  postal 
reform  will  be  achieved  to  better  serve 
the  public,  but  the  urgency  is  not  so 
great  that  the  basic  rights  of  Federal 
employees  must  \x  sacrificed  as  the  price 
of  postal  reorganization. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
DulskD. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MB.  DULSKI 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina tMr.  Henderson)  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  end  by  6:15. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  extremely  Impor- 
tant that  we  put  into  context  and  have 
some  understanding  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  as  to  what  union  security  and  the 
Postal  Reform  Act  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  notwithstanding  his 
then  exalted  position  as  president  of  the 
UJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  present  Postmaster  General  did 
not  understand  properly,  as  reflected  by 
what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  said, 
what  a  union-shop  agreement  is  or  is 
not.  Therefore,  I  believe  this  talk  about 
compulsory  unionism  ought  to  be  clari- 
fied, to  show  what  it  permits  and  what 
it  prohibits. 

Section  222  of  H.R.  17070  incorporates 
by  reference  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act;  and  section  8(a)  i3)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  authorizes 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  a  "union 
shop"  agreement. 

There  has  been  so  much  loose  talk 
about  compulsory  unionism  that  it  is 
time  to  set  the  record  straight  on  just 
what  the  union  shop  is  all  about;  what 
It  permits,  and  what  it  prohibits. 

First  of  all.  a  union  shop  agreement 
does  not: 

First,  deny  anyone  the  right  to  work; 

Second,  force  anyone  to  join  a  imion 
In  order  to  get  a  job; 

Third,  force  anyone  to  picket  or  to  go 
out  on  strike; 

Fourth,  prevent  anyone  from  working 
while  his  coworkers  go  out  on  strike; 

Fifth,  deny  any  employee  his  right  to 
compete  on  the  job,  to  win  promotion 
rights  and  higher  pay; 

Sixth,  deny  any  employee  his  freedom 
of  speech,  press  or  assembly; 

Seventh,  deny  any  employee  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  religious  beliefs; 

Eighth,  force  any  employee  to  support 
political  parties  or  programs  against  his 
will;  or 

Ninth,  create  compulsory  unionism. 

What  section  8iat(3)  does  is  to  per- 
mit unions  and  management  in  free  col- 
lective bargaining  to  agree  that  all  em- 
ployees 30  days  after  they  are  employed — 
7  days  in  the  construction  industry — or 
30  days  after  the  agreement  is  signed — 
whichever  is  the  later — must  pay  their 
fair  share  of  the  collective  bargaining  ex- 
penses in  the  form  of  periodic  dues  and 
initiation  fees. 

There  are  many  safeguards  written 
into  the  act  by  Congress  and  judicial 
construction. 

First,  the  union  must  be  elected  by  a 
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majority  of  the  employees  in  a  secret  bal- 
lot election,  or  otherwise  be  selected  by 
equally  valid  techniques; 

Second,  the  union  must  then  persuade 
the  employer  at  the  bargaining  table 
that  a  union  shop  agreement  is  desir- 
able; 

Third,  the  periodic  dues  and  initiation 
fees  collectable  imder  the  agreement 
may  not  be  excessive  or  discriminatory 
luider  any  circumstances; 

Fourth,  employees  denied  rights  with- 
in the  union  for  any  reason — political, 
racial,  religious,  or  personal  are  exempted 
from  the  contractual  requirement  that 
they  pay  the  imion  dues ; 

Fifth,  a  majority  of  the  affected  em- 
ployees may  vote  in  an  NLRB  secret 
ballot  election  to  rescind  the  union-shop 
agreement;  and 

Sixth,  section  206(c)  of  17070  author- 
izes employees  whose  religious  beliefs 
prevent  them  from  giving  financial  sup- 
port to  any  labor  organization,  to  pay  an 
amount  of  money  equivalent  to  the  union 
dues  into  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  instead  of  to  the  union. 

With  these  limitations  and  safeguaids, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  "union  se- 
curity" agreement  is  popular  with  all 
segments  of  those  affected. 

KMPLOTKES 

Employees  want  their  unions  to  nego- 
tiate "union  shop"  agreements.  The 
1947  Taft-Hartley  amendments  were 
premised  on  the  theory  that  there  was 
a  division  between  the  rank-and-file  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  labor  bosses  on  the 
other,  "nierefore,  the  1947  amendments 
required  that  the  NLRB  conduct  secret 
ballot  elections  on  the  issue  of  the  imion 
shop,  with  an  affirmative  vote  by  the 
members,  before  the  union  could  enter 
into  negotiations  on  this  subject  with  the 
employer. 

Some  46,146  such  elections  were  held, 
until  this  requirement  was  repealed  in 
1951.  During  this  4-year  period  over  6 
million  employees  voiced  their  views 
about  the  desirability  of  a  union  shop 
agreement.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  the 
elections  were  in  favor  of  the  union  shop. 

Also  in  1947.  the  Taft-Hartley  amend- 
ments authorized  the  American  worker 
to  rescind  the  union  shop  agreement — 
by  secret  ballot  election — if  experience 
proved  that  it  was  not  satisfactory.  One- 
third  of  the  employees  by  petition  can 
demand  such  an  election,  and  when  one 
Is  held,  a  simple  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees can  revoke  the  union  shop  au- 
thorization given  their  union. 

The  statistics  reflect  that  only  a  small 
handful  of  employees  are  disatisfied  with 
the  union  shop,  and  that  when  such  elec- 
tions are  held,  the  majority  vote  to  con- 
tinue the  union  shop. 

In  1964,  for  example,  employees  In 
over  11,000  bargaining  units  signed  pe- 
titions for  elections  to  vote  for  imion 
representation;  and  employees  in  only  95 
bargaining  imits  signed  petitions  for 
ekctlons  to  vote  against  the  union  shop 
agreement.  And  of  these  95  union  shop 
elections,  in  only  23  was  the  union  shop 
agreement  deauthorized. 

These  secret  ballot  NLRB  elections  are 
concrete  evidence  that  the  American 
worker  wants,  and  Is  satisfied,  with  the 
union  shop  agreement. 


nCPLOTERS 

Employers  with  experience  also  want 
the  union  shop.  A  number  of  surveys  by 
management-oriented  groups  makes  this 
abundantly  clear. 

Business  Week  made  a  nationwide 
survey  of  businessmen  in  1957  and  re- 
ported that: 

Employers  who  had  had  It  (union  shop 
agreements)  longest  find  the  most  advantage 
in  It.  Fifty-eight  percent  declared  that  net 
effect  on  management  of  the  elimination  of 
such  security  would  be  bad. 

The  employers  gave  these  reasons  for 
favoring  the  union  shop: 

First.  It  seems  to  give  the  union  an 
incentive  to  settle  disputes  quickly  rather 
than  drag  them  along  for  purposes  of 
recruiting  new  members. 

Second.  Whenever  there  is  trouble  in 
the  plant  or  some  question  arises,  we 
know  whom  we  can  hold  responsible. 

A  study  by  the  National  Industiial 
Conference  Board  reached  the  same  re- 
sults of  the  Business  Week  survey.  Em- 
ployers with  experience  wanted  the 
union-shop  agreement  because  it: 

First,  places  the  union  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  keep  Its  agreement: 

Second,  gives  the  employees  the  help 
of  the  international  union  if  necessary; 
and 

Third,  gives  employees  greater  feelings 
of  responsibility  and  interest  In  their 
jobs. 

A  report  by  the  National  Planning  As- 
sociation reached  a  similsu-  result: 

In  all  of  the  cases  studied,  the  employers 
saw  positive  advantages  In  bargaining  with 
a  strong  and  well-disciplined  union,  and  were 
convinced  that  tbey  should  talce  steps  to 
encourage  workers  to  join  and  support  the 
organization  which  represented  them. 

All  these  and  other  studies  by  man- 
agement organizations  of  management 
sentiment  makes  sense. 

With  the  strength  of  z.  union  security 
agreement  behind  it,  a  union  can  make 
constructive  concessions  helpful  to  man- 
agement even  though  these  concessions 
may  be  detrimental  to  the  shortrun  in- 
terests of  some  of  the  union  members. 

In  contrast,  without  this  security, 
unions  must  press  the  demands  of  each 
and  every  dues-paying  union  member  to 
keep  his  allegiance,  even  when  the  de- 
mands may  be  to  the  long-range  detri- 
ment of  the  company  and  union. 

C.    tJNIONS 

In  every  congressional  investigation  to 
date,  labor  union  officials  have  testified 
in  favor  of  the  union-shop  agreement. 
George  Meany,  typically,  testified  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  that— 

A  union  Bbop  or  similar  union  security 
arrangement  serves  as  a  sort  of  guarantee 
by  the  employer  that  be  is  not  going  to  try 
to  break  the  union.  The  employer  may  con- 
tinue to  be  a  hard  bargainer.  "  ut  once  some 
sort  of  union  security  arrangement  has  been 
negotiated.  It  Is  rare  indeed  for  the  employer 
to  set  out  to  break  the  union.  This  Is  well 
understood  by  both  employers  and  workers. 
And  since  strikes  over  the  existence  or  sur- 
vival of  a  union  are  the  longest  and  bitter- 
est, union  security  arrangements  make  for 
industrial  peace. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  a 
moral  Issue  which  prevails.  Unions  are 
required  by  law  to  represent  all  em- 


ployees within  the  bargaining  unit,  and 
there  Is  no  reason  to  allow  "free  riders. " 
who  accept  all  the  benefits  and  refuse  to 
bear  any  of  the  costs. 

Unions  are  unique  in  America  in  that 
they  are  the  only  private  organizations 
which  are  required  to  provide  service  for 
nonmembers.  This  responsibility  to- 
ward nonmembers  was  spelled  out  in 
a  series  of  court  decisions  and  now  firmly 
established.  See,  for  example,  Steele  v. 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railtoay  Co.,  323 
U.S.  192;  Ford  Motor  Co.  v.  Huffman.  345 
Tj  s  330 

The  Hughes  Tool  case.  104  NLRB  318 
is  illustrative.  There,  the  union  had  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement  with  the 
employer  in  Texas,  a  right-to-work  State 
where  it  was  illegal  for  the  emplojer  and 
the  union  to  agree  that  all  employees  pay 
dues  to  support  the  union.  The  union 
bargained  for  nonunion  members  in  con- 
nection with  wages,  hours,  seniority, 
fringe  benefits,  and  the  like,  just  as  it  did 
for  its  dues-paying  members.  But  where- 
as it  processed  the  grievances  of  the 
members  free  of  charge,  it  imposed  a 
nominal  fee  of  $10  upon  nonunion  em- 
ployees who  utilized  the  union  grievance 
machinery  to  protest  denial  of  rights  un- 
der the  union  contract.  When  a  non- 
union employee  balked  at  paying  tliis 
cost,  the  labor  board  agreed  with  him 
that  the  union  by  Imposing  a  fee  upon 
the  nonunion  employee  thereby  violated 
its  obligation  to  represent  all  employees 
in  the  bargaining  unit  fairly  and  with- 
out discrimination  based  upon  union 
membership  or  lack  thereof. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill  to  re- 
peal section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act — which  authorizes  the  States  to  enact 
right-to-work  laws — Congressman  Ayres 
commented  that: 

It  is  very  dlfHcult  to  have  two  men  work- 
ing side  by  side,  one  paying  his  fair  share 
and  the  other  one  riding  free  when  tbey  both 
share  in  the  benefit. 

Spokesmen  for  the  three  major  de- 
nominations— Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hirsch. 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins,  and 
the  Reverend  J.  Edward  Carothers  were 
in  agreement  that  on  the  moral  issue, 
the  weight  was  on  the  side  of  the  union - 
security  agreement  and  against  the  free 
rider. 

Pintilly.  it  is  often  claimed  tliat  the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  outside 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  where  a  union  shop 
is  permitted.  The  Legislative  Reference 
Ser\ice  made  a  study  on  this,  and  re- 
ported that  this  is  simply  not  so. 

Union  shop  agreements  are  a  normal 
part  of  labor-management  relations  in 
most  of  the  free  world : 

Mexico  permits  a  union  shop. 

Canada  permits  a  union  shop  and/or 
a  closed  shop,  that  is  an  agreement  that 
the  employer  hire  only  union  members. 

New  Zealand  permits  agreements  re- 
quiring membership  in  unions  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment. 

Australia  permits  preference  to  union 
members  in  hiring,  dismissal,  or  promo- 
tion. 

Great  Britain  permits  strikes  to  com- 
pel the  employer  to  hire  union  men  only ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  tradition,  union  men 
in  EIngland  refuse  to  work  along  side  of 
"black  legs"  or  nonunion  employees. 
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Sweden  permits  union  to  negotiate 
either  union  shop  or  closed  sh<  p  agree- 
ments with  the  employers. 

Norway  gives  legal  sanction  t >  a  trade 
union  resolution  adopted  in  193' r  prohib- 
iting union  members  from  worl  ing  with 
nonunion  members. 

Denmark  permits  union  shop  agree- 
ments. 

Switzerland  permits  a  union  "solidar- 
ity levy."  that  is  an  "agency  sho  >"  agree- 
ment similar  to  that  permlttei  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

In  short,  there  is  nothing  imi<  ue  about 
the  provisions  in  our  labor  li  w.  They 
seem  to  be  generally  favored  w  hen  con- 
ditions are  comparable,  no  ma  ter  what 
the  country  or  clime. 

The  1947  Taft-Hartley  admindments 
eliminated  the  closed  shop;  tnat  is,  a 
shop  closed  of  all  except  union  nembers. 
It  eliminated  the  closed  union;  that  is, 
an  organization  which  could  discrimi- 
nate against  employees  for  reasons  of 
religious,  sex,  race,  political  vews,  and 
soon. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  he  union 
caimot  exact  financial  tribute  ;  or  use  in 
the  political  arena.  Under  the  jrosposed 
HJl.  17070  a  union  may  not  compel  an 
employee  to  pay  the  reasonable  union 
dues  if  this  would  gainsay  his  religious 
beliefs. 

Under  the  union  shop  the  employee 
need  not  join  the  imion.  he  neei  I  not  sup- 
port the  union.  All  he  is  requ:  red  to  do 
is  pay  his  fair  share  of  the  cost  s  of  oper- 
ating the  union.  Since  he  sha  -es  in  the 
benefits,  I  think  this  is  only  :  air.  That 
is  why  I  am  going  to  support  H  .R.  17070. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  should 
lie  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing  at 
the  time  the  motion  was  agreed  to  to  limit 
debate  will  be  recognized  fori  approxi- 
mately 1  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cunningj  am ) . 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  CI  airman,  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  some  time  here 
on  this  issue.  I  have  to  agree  ;hat  com- 
pulsory unionism  in  this  bill  is  a  "phony" 
issue. 

What  those  who  are  in  favor  sf  such  an 
amendment  are  doing  is  allowi  ig  a  lobby 
or  pressure  group  to  run  thei  •  thinking 
on  this  issue. 

There  is  no  compulsory  unionism  in 
this  bill.  Two  days  after  my  ptimary  the 
National  Right  To  Work  Comi  littee  said 
that  I  voted  in  committee  for  "compul- 
sory unionism."  and  so  help  ne  God  it 
never  came  up  in  my  camps  ign.  They 
have  sent  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
letters  because  their  cupboards  were  bare. 
They  have  gotten  in  many  iiillions  of 
dollars.  I  am  sure,  to  pay  t  leir  high- 
priced  executives.  If  you  knu:kle  under 
to  them,  you  will  knuckle  und  >r  to  every 
other  pressure  group  that  conges  along.  I 
am  not  one  who  will  knuckle  under. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chaii  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  NortJ  Carolina 
(Mr.  RtJTHi. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  nationally 
we  have  a  right-to- work  law.  >  IThy  should 
we  not  follow  it  in  the  postal  r  sform  bill? 
Why  would  we  want  to  Jeofardize  the 
opportunity  to  pass  this  important  bill 
by  not  including  this  amendn  lent?  I  ask 
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you  this  question,  gentlemen,  and  I  hope 
you  will  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  this.  Somebody  brought 
up  dues  checkoffs.  We  have  dues  check- 
offs now  and  we  have  had  it  for  years. 
This  is  nothing  new. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Maryland     (Mr. 

HOCAN>. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Henderson  amendment. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  today  and 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  confusion  about 
whether  this  requires  compulsory  union- 
ism or  not.  Those  who  say  it  does  not 
require  compulsory  unionism  are  Just 
playing  a  shell  game,  because  what  it 
does  contain  is  a  provision  that  makes  it 
a  negotiable  item.  You  may  wonder,  as  I 
did,  that  since,  as  our  colleague  from 
Iowa  pointed  out.  the  Republican  plat- 
form unequivocably  Indicated  what  the 
position  of  the  Republican  Party  is,  you 
may  wonder  why  a  Republican  Postmas- 
ter General  and  Republican  administra- 
tion would  agree  to  the  package  that  was 
brought  before  the  committee.  I  myself 
in  a  meeting  with  the  No.  2  man  in  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Deputy  Post- 
master General,  inquired  on  this.  He 
agreed  that  this  was  a  negotiable  item 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  would  be  a 
union  shop.  That  means  the  postal  em- 
ployees would  either  be  required  to  join  a 
union  or  to  pay  dues.  To  me  that  is  not 
really  a  choice.  But  I  asked  why  they 
were  doing  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Blackburn). 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subject  of  postal  reform  has  been  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  debate  for  quite  some  time. 
The  opponents  of  reform  are  few.  Most 
people  favor  it  in  some  form  or  another. 
Part  of  the  present  delay  seems  to  center 
on  the  compulsory  union  issue.  This  is- 
sue cannot  and  should  not  be  dealt  with 
in  a  perfimctory  manner.  Too  much  is 
at  stake. 

There  are  several  points  which  mu^ 
be  considered  in  debating  the  matter  of 
postal  employees  and  their  "right  to 
work."  First,  would  this  legislation  au- 
thorize compulsory  unionization  of  those 
postal  workers  who  do  not  currently  be- 
long to  a  union?  I  say  that  it  would.  In 
fact,  proponents  of  the  bill  readily  ad- 
mit that  it  would.  In  his  letter  of  May 
26.  1970,  to  all  Members  of  Congress, 
Postmaster  General  Blount  said  that: 

Neither  the  Administration  nor  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  ever  proposed  that 
there  be  a  union  shop  In  the  Postal  Servicea. 

Yet  in  the  same  letter,  the  Postmaster 
General  states: 

It  Is  obviously  not  feasible  to  use  the 
postal  reorganization  bill  as  a  vehicle  for 
reforming  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Accordingly, 
one  consequence  of  putting  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice under  Taft-HarUey  would  be  that  post- 
al management— like  management  In  the 
private  sector— might  be  required  to  bar- 
gain over  union  shop  arrangements  In  states 
other  than  those  having  the  rlght-to-work 


laws.  (The  obligation  to  bargain  would,  of 
course,  impose  no  obligation  to  agree  to  a 
union  shop  arrangement.) 

I  would  ask  Mr.  Bloimt,  if  this  is  not 
proposing  imion  shops  in  the  postal 
service,  what  is  it?  Postal  workers,  as  all 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  are  currently 
protected  in  their  right  to  join,  or  to 
refrain  from  joining,  a  labor  organiza- 
tion by  Executive  Order  11491,  Issued 
last  year  by  President  Nixon.  Is  Mr. 
Blount  telling  us  that  this  order  was  a 
mistake?  Should  the  200,000-plus  postal 
workers  who,  for  some  personal,  and 
therefore  privileged,  reason,  have  de- 
clined to  join  a  union,  be  forced  to  do  so? 
To  these  questions  I  say,  "No." 

The  Executive  order  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  in  essence  a  continuation 
of  the  Executive  Order  10988,  which  was 
issued  by  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. The  order  issued  by  President 
Nixon  says: 

Each  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  federal  government  has  the  right,  freely 
and  without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to 
form.  Join,  and  assist  a  labor  organization 
or  to  refrain  from  any  such  activity,  and 
each  employee  shall  be  protected  in  the 
exercise  of  this  right. 

This  is  precise  and  unequivocal.  It  does 
not  leave  any  room  for  doubt  or  to  "bar- 
gain over  union  shop  arrangements  in 
States  other  than  those  having  the  right- 
to-work  laws." 

There  seems  to  be  as  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  applicability  of  the 
compulsory  union  authorization  in  the 
States  that  have  right-to-work  protec- 
tion laws  as  there  is  in  the  entire  postal 
bill  itself.  Does  this  bUl  interfere  with 
the  individual  State's  right-to-work  laws 
or  does  it  not?  Mr.  Blount  says  that  it 
does  not.  He  says: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Federal  law 
prohibiting  Federal  agencies  from  executing 
or  applying  union  shop  agreements  in  states 
having  rlght-to-work  laws  would  not  be 
effective  on  'enclaves'  over  which  the  Federal 
Government  exercises  exclusive  legislative 
jurisdiction.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Post  Office 
Department's  General  Counsel,  this  sugges- 
tion is  simply  not  correct. 

The  Postmaster  General  notes  that  the 
Congress  has  the  power  to  enact  a  statute 
that  would  protect  any  areas  where  Fed- 
eral employees  might  be  exempt  from  the 
protection  of  State  right-to-work  laws 
because  they  are  working  on  Federal 
property.  Why  should  this  be  necessary? 
Why  set  the  precedent  to  begin  with? 
Why  not  merely  include  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  postal  reform  bill  and 
continue  the  policy  that  has  been  in  force 
for  these  many  years?  Why  should  we 
take  part  in  this  opening  of  a  Pandora's 
box  of  problems?  What  classification  of 
Federal  employees  will  be  the  next  tar- 
get for  the  advocates  of  compulsory  un- 
ionism? 

I  believe  that  passage  of  H.R.  17070 
without  this  amendment  would  be  a 
tragic  turn  of  events.  We  will  witness  a 
rash  of  legal  challenges  «is  to  the  appli- 
cability of  State  laws.  Other  Federal  un- 
ion officials  will  turn  their  eyes  toward 
compulsory  unionization  of  other  Fed- 
eral Government  workers.  Literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousand  of  Federal  employees 
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will  become  their  targets.  And  precedent 
will  weigh  heavily  in  favor  of  the  foes  of 
voluntary  unionism. 

The  issue  of  applicability  of  State 
right-to-work  laws  is  an  irrelevant  one. 
It  is,  I  contend,  sm  attempt  to  cloud  the 
main  issue,  which  is :  Should  any  man  or 
woman  be  forced  to  pay  dues  to  any  pri- 
vate organization  as  a  prerequisite  to 
working  for  his  or  her  Crovemment?  I  say 
without  hesitation:  "No."  I  should  not 
have  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  there 
is  a  distinction  here  that  should  be  rec- 
ognized by  Mr.  Blount.  That  difference  is 
between  workers  in  the  private  sector 
and  workers  in  the  public  sector. 

Gov.  Warren  Knowles  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  noted  it  quite  succinctly  in 
a  letter  to  me  dated  May  14,  1970.  The 
Governor  said: 

The  difficulty  that  we  encountered,  of 
course.  Is  that  all  our  public  bargaining  units 
attempt  to  apply  the  rule  of  the  private  sec- 
tor and  it  simply  won't  work.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  a  profit-making  business  but 
rather  a  service  organization  which  Is 
financed  by  taxes,  and  the  ultimate  goal  of 
most  bargaining  is  economic  and  translated 
into  dollars. 

We  owe  it  to  the  postal  workers  to 
respect  their  individual  rights.  We  are 
not  here  to  authorize  the  "bargaining" 
of  compulsory  unionism  for  any  public 
employees.  If  one  postal  worker  of  the 
750,000  does  not  desire  to  join  a  union, 
or  to  pay  dues  to  a  imion,  we  must  pre- 
serve and  protect  that  right.  We  are  not 
sent  here  by  our  constituents  to  play  a 
numbers  game.  We  are  here  to  enact 
legislation  that  will  serve  as  many  of 
our  constituents  as  we  possibly  can.  We 
can  serve  the  majority  and  the  minority 
with  this  amendment.  The  majority  will 
retain  the  right  "to  form,  join,  and  as- 
sist a  labor  organization,"  while  the 
minority,  even  a  minority  of  one,  will 
retain  the  right  to  refrain  from  such 
accivitiei;  or  membership. 

What  more  could  one  ask?  Is  this  an 
unreasonable  request  to  make  of  my  col- 
leagues? We  are  not  membership  chair- 
men for  employee  organizations.  We  are 
representatives  of  the  voters.  It  is  not  our 
duty  to  insure  increased  dues  payments. 
It  is  oxu"  duty  to  Increase  and  protect  the 
liberties  of  the  American  people. 

If  a  union  is  worthy  of  the  support  of 
the  workers,  the  workers  will  clamor  at 
its  doors  to  gain  enti-y.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  union  does  not  give  its  full 
services  and  produces  benefits  for  its 
members,  then  it  will  lose  membership 
and  either  become  more  responsive  or  be 
replaced  by  a  better  organization.  We 
were  elected  In  a  competitive  electoral 
process.  If  we  fail  to  truly  represent  those 
voters  who  sent  us  here,  we  will  be  out.  I 
contend  that  this  matter  of  compulsory 
unionism  in  the  public  sector  flaunts  the 
spirit  of  competitive  representation.  It 
would  Institute  a  monopolistic  control 
over  the  livelihood  of  the  public  workers 
and  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  imion 
officials,  who  are  afraid  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  attract  membership  without 
the  force  of  law. 

If  a  company  produces  an  Inferior 
product,  or  one  that  has  no  purpose  for 
u.'e  by  the  consumer,  that  company  will 
either  change  its  ways  or  go  out  of  busi- 


ness. On  the  other  hand  if  the  product 
is  useful,  reasonably  priced  and  well 
made,  the  public  will  accept  it  and  the 
company  will  flourish.  Tliis  same  stand- 
ard should  be  applicable  for  the  unions. 
If  the  officials  produce,  the  postal  workers 
wUl  join. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
whether  or  not  H.R.  17070  will  lead  to 
compulsory  imionism.  I  say  that,  if  this 
amendment  is  defeated,  this  will  be  the 
inevitable  result.  I  cannot  in  all  con- 
science vote  for  any  bill  under  these 
circumstances.  I  cannot  turn  to  the 
voters  and  say  that  I  have  been  a  party 
to  this  compulsion.  I  would  ask  who 
among  our  number  can  do  so? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
words  of  the  founder  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Samuel  Gompers. 
Mr.  Gompers  understood  the  fundamen- 
tal right  to  a  free  choice  as  a  l>asic  right 
of  the  worker.  He  said : 

There  may  be  here  and  there  a  worker 
who  for  certain  reasons  unexplalnable  to 
us  does  not  Join  a  union  of  labor.  This  is 
bis  right  no  matter  how  morally  wrong  he 
nuiy  be.  It  is  bis  legal  right  and  no  one 
can  or  dare  question  bis  exercise  of  that 
legal  right. 

With  that  attitude  it  is  quite  under- 
standable how  Mr.  Gompers  built  up  his 
organization — he  produced. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  note  that 
what  we  decide  here  will  not  be  limited 
to  the  postal  employees.  The  labor  bosses 
have  already  said  that  the  goal  Is  the 
entire  si>ectrum  of  public  employees — 
State  and  local,  as  well  as  Federal.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  their  right  to 
choose  is  at  stake.  Twelve  million  work- 
ers at  these  levels  are  the  ultimate  goal 
of  the  advocates  of  compulsory  union- 
ism. We  will  not  serve  the  workers  by 
accelerating  the  flow  of  dues  money  into 
the  coffers  of  these  men. 

I  call  for  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  postal  reform  bill.  I  do  so 
to  preserve  the  right  to  refrain  without 
limitation  on  the  right  to  organize.  It 
is  rare  indeed  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  both  sides  of  a  question. 
This  is  one  of  those  rare  and  historic 
moments.  It  is  up  to  us  to  make  it  a 
moment  to  remember  with  pride  and  not 
one  that  we  will  someday  regret. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis)  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill, 
without  the  Henderson  amendment,  for 
the  flrst  time  makes  it  possible  to  have 
compulsory  unionism  as  a  condition  for 
continued  employment  of  an  American 
citizen  by  his  National  Government.  That 
is  an  entirely  different  situation  from  pri- 
vate industry,  and  I  submit  that  any 
such  requirement  for  Government  em- 
ployment is  wrong. 

Moreover,  such  compulsory  unionism 
is  not  only  a  wrong  to  the  individual, 
but  it  makes  for  potential  anarchy  in 
the  whole  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Meany  says  he  intends  to  in- 
stitute collective  bargaining  with  union 
shop  agreements  in  other  Government 
departments.  That  is  what  he  told  the 
conmiittee;  and  I  believe  him. 

Can  you  imagine  running  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  or  the  Department  of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  imder 
such  a  setup,  for  which  this  bill,  without 
the  Henderson  amendment,  vidll  provide 
a  precedent? 

I  am  for  postal  reform.  I  favor  the 
proposed  postal  pay  increase.  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  support  this  measure. 
But  you  have  got  to  pass  the  Henderson 
amendment  in  order  to  have  a  decent 
bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green). 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  fact  that  the  conscience  clause 
was  inserted  in  this  bill  over  the  original 
opposition  of  AFL-CIO  and  the  Post 
Oflflce  Department  clearly  shows  that  a 
union  shop  will  be  required  in  those 
States  where  a  union  shop  is  recognized 
by  State  law. 

Collective  bargaining  is  an  effective 
instrument  for  social  benefit  when  there 
is  an  opposition  in  interests  and  a  bal- 
ance in  power  between  management  and 
labor.  But  in  this  corporation  unlike 
General  Motors  or  a  railroad  corporation, 
management  will  have  no  financial  in- 
terest to  protect  and  very  little  power 
comparatively  speaking.  There  are  no 
stockholders.  No  individual  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  representing  the  corpora- 
tion will  have  money  invested  in  the 
corporation.  At  the  bargaining  table 
weak  management  will  be  opposed  by  a 
union  of  750,000  people  with  enormous 
political  clout — and  as  has  been  stated 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon — with  the 
ultimate  weapon — the  threat  of  a  strike, 
nationwide. 

InequaUty  in  bargaining  power  in- 
evitably will  mean  decisions  that  will  be 
passed  on  to  an  unprotected  public.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  Henderson 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Kleppe). 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  terminate  the  observation 
I  was  making  earlier  about  the  great 
confusion  in  this  debate  today  and  the 
effect  of  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it  now 
exists  and  the  effect  of  the  Henderson 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  the  Hender- 
son amendment  will  maintain  existing 
law  as  it  affects  these  employees.  That 
is  the  one  thing  we  do  know  about  it.  We 
know  that  if  we  accept  the  language  of 
the  bill  as  now  drawn  there  is  great  un- 
certainty what  we  will  have.  We  know 
however  that  every  State  has  its  own 
separate  law  regarding  right  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  as  respon- 
sible legislators  charged  with  a  duty  do 
exercise  that  responsibility  with  clarity, 
we  will  have  failed  in  our  respwnsibility. 
In  one  instance,  we  can  by  our  actions 
bring  about  confusion  and  chaos  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  adopt  the  Hen- 
derson amendment,  we  will  be  taking 
action  which  will  lead  to  certainty  of 
result  and  purpose.  I  suggest  that  we 
choose  that  course  of  action  which  leads 
to  certainty  and  the  only  course  of  action 
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that  will  insure  this  is 
Henderson  amendment. 

Mr.   MIZE.   Mr.   Chalrma^ 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  th< 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.   MIZE.   Mr.  Chairmar 
not  adopt  the  Henderson 
might  as  well  forget  postal 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
Lloyd  >. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairma^ 
strong  support  of  the  " 
ment,    which    v^-ill    permit 
choice  to  the  postal  worker  ai 
he  does  or  does  not  wish  to 
labor    union    recognized    as 
agent. 

First,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
vigorous  supporter  of  postal 
do  not  believe  that  political 
the  post  ofBce  is  in  the  best 
the  postal  workers  whonnust 
year   to    their   congressiona 
what  has  been  described  aptl  r 
tive  begging."  It  is  high  timp 
service  gained  the  stature 
insure  equitable  wages  and 
ing  conditions  to  the  men 
and  their  families 
healthy  postal  service  for 
And  it  is  high  time  that  the 
questions  of  postal  rates,  a 
ing   postal  service,   and 
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But  without  the 
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am  sure  the  support  of  count 
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As  a  member  of  my  own 
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to- work  bill.  This  was 
It  has  withstood  many 
forts  to  repeal  it  since  that 
the  public  policy  of  our  Stat^ 
yond  question.  And  yet.  I 
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for  private  industry.  I  felt  i1 
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whether  Michigan,  for  exam 
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Today,  however,  this 
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today  to  support  legislation 
the  first  time  would  subject 
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through    granting    the 
luiions  to  bargain  for  a 
Member  of  the  Congress 
States.  I  do  clearly  have 
thority  and  the  obUgation 
cision  pertaining  to  Federal 
my   decision   represents 
personal  conviction,  and  I 
fleets  the  predominant  j 
people  of  my  State.  That 
we  should  not  establish  this 
permissive  compulsory 
eral  workers.  Mr.  Chairmaji 
House  to  vote  decisively  foi 
son  amendment.  This  will 
to  go  forward  with  postal 
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nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa   (Mr. 

SCHERLZ). 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Henderson-Gross 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  for  allow- 
ing me  to  discuss  the  thought  which  I 
was  projecting  earlier.  During  the  course 
of  our  hearings  the  chief  negotiator  for 
the  Post  Office  Department  with  refer- 
ence to  this  union  shop  question  made 
the  observation  that  he  personally 
thought  that  postal  service  employees 
ought  to  also  have  the  right  to  strike. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chief 
negotiator  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
said  publicly  in  front  of  several  of  his 
colleagues  that  he  felt  postal  employees 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  strike.  Bear 
in  mind  that  he  is  going  to  be  the  one 
negotiating  under  this  bill  which  we  are 
about  to  enact.  So  I  say  we  need  the 
Henderson  amendment  if  we  are  going  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  postal  employees 
to  join  or  refrain  from  joining.  We  have 
to  preserve  free  choice  by  voting  for  the 
Henderson  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman   from  Texas   (Mr. 

ECKHARDT » . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  the  amendment  for  a  somewhat 
different  reason  than  most  Members.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is 
right — that  we  have  on  the  one  side 
chaos,  and  on  the  other  side  a  very  rea- 
sonable regulation  on  labor  relations,  but 
the  chaos  lies  on  the  side  of  the 
amendment 

I  do  not  know  what  it  means.  It  is  the 
language  of  section  7.  Section  7  outlaws 
two  things,  the  yellow  dog  contract  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  closed  shc^  on  the 
other.  That  is  all  it  does.  The  act  re- 
enacts  subchapter  2  of  chapter  7  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  and 
therefore  includes  the  provisions  of  8ia) 
which  permit  the  union  shop. 

So  I  assume  that  this  language  does 
precisely  what  the  provisions  in  section 
7ic»  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 

BUCHANAM). 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  endorse  fully  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  Henderson). 

Section  222  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion and  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1970. 
if  permitted  to  stand,  could  ultimately 
result  in  compulsory  unionization  of 
postal  employees  and  this  I  vigorously 
oppose. 

The  right  of  presently  employed  postal 
workers  to  determine  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  they  will  join  a  imion 
must  be  protected  at  the  Federal  level. 
Without  the  pending  amendment  it 
would  be  possible  by  negotiation  to  im- 
pose the  requirement  that  a  person 
wishing  to  work  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  belong  to  a  union,  in  in- 


stance after  instance,  and  those  pres- 
ently employed  who  refused  to  do  so 
could  conceivably  lose  their  Jobs. 

By  Executive  order,  each  Federal  em- 
ployee has  the  right  to  join  or  not  join 
a  union  as  he  sees  fit  and  this  amend- 
ment would  preserve  that  right. 

In  only  19  States  are  right-to-work 
laws  ir.  effect.  In  at  least  one  of  these, 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  postal  service  employees  would  be. 
are  exempt  from  these  statutes.  Thus  in 
tlie  majority  of  the  States  postal  work- 
ers could  be  subjected  to  compulsory 
unionization. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  compare 
the  Post  Office  Department  with  private 
industry  in  labor  relations.  However,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  with  its  esti- 
mated $1.4  billion  deficit  this  year  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  compared  with  the 
profltmaking  concerns  in  the  private 
sector. 

This  section  would,  for  the  first  time, 
subject  labor-management  relations  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  provisions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  as 
amended.  Under  title  29  of  this  act,  em- 
ployees could  be  required  to  join  a  union 
if  a  closed  shop  were  voted. 

To  say  that  19  States  have  right- to- 
work  laws  is  not  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  postal  employees  even  in  those 
States  will  retain  such  a  right,  not  to 
mention  those  thousands  in  the  remain- 
ing 31  States. 

But  compulsory  unionization  of  the 
postal  employees  would  be  only  the  be- 
giiming  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Meany 
in  his  promise  that,  and  I  quote: 

The  AFL-CIO  hopes  to  be  back  before  Con- 
gress in  the  near  future  urging  adoption  of 
a  measxire  that  will  Insure  genuine  collec- 
tive bargaining  for  aU  aepects  of  employment 
for  aU  civilian  workers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

At  stake,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  12  million 
Federal  jobs.  There  is  no  question  that 
Federal  employees  should  be  paid  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  persons  in  the  private 
sector  because  their  expenses  are  much 
the  same.  But  the  Federal  Government 
certainly  is  not  profitmaking  and  we 
must  not  be  faced  with  strikes  which 
could  adversely  affect  our  national  se- 
curity and  the  operation  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Because  the  Federal  Government  oper- 
ates  as  a  service  to  the  Nation  and  not 
as  a  profitmaking  organization,  union 
shops  could,  in  my  Judgment,  serve  more 
to  the  detriment  of  the  efficient  and 
economic  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  to  the  benefit  of  its  em- 
ployees. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  support, 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  my  colleagues  for  this 
amendment  which  would  preserve  the 
right  now  held  by  postal  and  other  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  determine  their 
membership  in  a  union. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Buchanan 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  Mr. 
Henderson  ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hun- 

CATEt. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  remarks  made  ear- 
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Her  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
in  praise  of  the  Postmaster  General.  I 
think  he  deserves  great  credit  for  bring- 
ing forth  an  act  to  reform  and  improve 
the  Post  Office,  and  it  has  taken  courage 
to  do  it,  with  the  pubUc  interest  fore- 
most in  mind,  along  with  equitable 
treatment  for  Federal  employees  and  im- 
provement in  service. 

I  think  we  should  support  him:  take 
this  bill  as  he  recommends  it,  as  the 
President  has  recommended  it,  and  as 
the  committee  has  worked  so  deliberately 
and  diligently  on  it.  And,  you  know,  if 
this  keeps  up.  maybe  you  will  have  to 
belong  to  the  medical  association  to  prac- 
tice medicine,  and  to  the  bar  association 
to  practice  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel) . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  else  to  have 
meaningful  postal  reform  legislation  en- 
acted into  law,  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
accomplished  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  choose  not  to  join  a  union  of  postal 
employees.  Membership  in  a  labor  imion 
ought  to  be  voluntary.  Just  as  member- 
ship in  a  chamber  of  commerce,  serv- 
ice club,  veterans  organization,  frater- 
nal order,  professional  group,  or  other 
association  is  entered  into  of  one's  own 
free  will. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  feel  that 
disputes  pertaining  to  union  shops, 
closed  shops,  or  open  shops  ought  to  be 
settled  between  management  and  the 
leaders  of  labor  organizations.  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  such  a  philosophy,  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  two  parties  should  be 
able  to  sit  down  and  bargain  away  a  third 
party's  right  to  Join  or  to  refrain  from 
joining  a  labor  union. 

The  individual  employee  or  applicant 
for  employment  should  be  permitted  to 
make  his  own  decision  in  this  matter. 
Perhaps  he  will  decide  that  the  advan- 
tages of  membership  are  so  attractive 
that  he  will  join  the  union  or,  being  in 
the  union  already,  remain  a  member  of 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  detriments  far 
outweigh  the  benefits  and  decide  to  re- 
main outside  the  union.  He  should,  in 
either  case,  be  protected  in  his  right  to 
Join  or  not  to  join. 

To  force  an  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  to  join  a  union  against  his 
wishes  is  reprehensible  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  is  even  more  repre- 
hensible to  insist  that  a  man  should  be- 
come a  member  of  a  labor  union  before 
he  can  go  to  work  for  his  own  govern- 
ment. 

There  are  some  who  would  argue  that 
the  majority  of  the  employees  should  de- 
cide whether  there  should  be  a  union 
shop,  a  closed  shop,  or  an  open  shop  in 
a  postal  installation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  man's  right  to  work 
at  a  job  at  which  he  is  willing  to  work, 
for  an  employer  who  is  willing  to  hire 
him,  should  never  be  subject  to  a  referen- 
dum. We  might  as  well  hold  plebiscites  on 
other  constitutional  rights,  such  as  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
freedom  of  religion. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern 
dtiring  the  past  few  years  about  the 
rights  of  a  comparative  handful  of 
anarchists,  revolutionaries,  murderers, 
rapists,  and  atheists.  Why  should  we  not 
exhibit  equal  concern  for  the  rights  of 
the  milhons  who  are  either  working  for 
the  Government  or  seeking  such  work? 
The  right  to  work  is  a  fundamental  one 
that  should  be  no  more  subject  to  negoti- 
ation or  referendimi  than  the  right  to 
worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's 
conscience. 

But,  you  say,  if  we  strike  out  the  section 
that  makes  it  possible  for  postal  em- 
ployees to  enter  into  imion  shop  agree- 
ments, it  will  place  the  entire  legislation 
in  jeopardy.  On  the  contrary,  the  legis- 
lation will  be  much  more  palatable  if  the 
section  is  eliminated. 

There  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  some 
Members  of  the  other  body  will  conduct  a 
filibuster  against  its  own  bill  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  one,  in  order  to  keep  postal 
reform  legislation  from  coming  to  a  vote 
with  the  controversial  provisions.  It 
woidd  be  very  easy  for  us  if  we  went 
ahead  and  passed  the  bill  as  it  has  been 
reported  to  us  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  thus  pass 
the  buck  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  emphaticsilly  re- 
ject such  a  course.  We  are  one  of  the  two 
equal  legislative  bodies  that  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  and  we  ought 
to  act  accordingly.  However  we  feel  on 
momentous  questions,  let  us  decide  them 
here  on  the  floor  of  this  great  body.  If  we 
are  going  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the 
other  body  and  evade  our  responsibilities, 
we  might  as  well  adjourn  sine  die  ad 
infinitum. 

Suppose  postal  reform  legislation  be- 
comes law  in  its  present  form.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  practically  every  employee 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  will  be  en- 
rolled In  a  labor  organization,  willingly 
or  im willingly,  or  perhaps  halfheartedly. 
It  will  not  be  much  longer  after  that  be- 
fore thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  em- 
ployees of  Federal  Government  will  be 
faced  with  the  choice  of  joining  a  labor 
union  or  giving  up  their  Jobs.  How  long 
will  the  employees  of  State,  county,  and 
city  governments  be  able  to  continue 
working  without  affiliating  with  a  union? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  an  alarmist, 
and  I  am  not  possessed  of  second  sight, 
but  I  can  foresee  the  day  when  our  pres- 
ent problems  will  seem  like  first  grade 
arithmetic  when  compared  to  those  that 
will  confront  us  in  the  future  if  we  en- 
courage compulsory  unionism  among 
Government  workers  at  all  levels. 

When  we  give  the  green  light  to  com- 
pulsory unionism  among  policemen,  fire- 
men, and  sanitation  workers,  and  to 
transEKjrtation  workers  in  some  jurisdic- 
tions, just  to  name  a  few  of  the  (jccupa- 
tions.  we  are  encouraging  strikes  against 
the  Government,  in  defiance  of  Federal 
and  State  laws  prohibiting  such  strikes. 
Let  us  keep  membership  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  only  a  few 
irresponsible  union  members  want  the 
right  to  strike  against  the  Government. 
Let  us  protect  the  responsible  majority 
and  reject  the  arrogant  assumptions  of 


those  who  would  defy  the  Government. 
The  best  way  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
law-abiding  majority  is  to  delete  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  that  opens  the  door,  how- 
ever slightly,  for  those  who  would  shackle 
the  postal  workers  with  the  chains  of 
ccwnpulsory  unionism. 

Compulsory  imionism  would  enable 
the  unions  to  build  up  huge  war  chests. 
They  would  have  milhons  of  dollars  to 
spend  on  lobbying  activities  and  in  elec- 
tion campaigns.  No  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, be  he  ever  so  subservient  to  the 
imions.  would  be  able  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  the  postal  employees'  organiza- 
tions, which  would  have  seemingly  in- 
exhaustible treasuries  from  which  to 
pour  funds  into  the  district  of  any  one  of 
those  who  dared  to  oppose  them  on  any 
issue. 

That  many  of  their  captive  members, 
perhaps  even  a  majority,  were  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  the  candidates  or 
issues  supported  by  the  imions  would  be 
a  fact  of  no  consequence  to  those  who 
ran  such  organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  enough  prob- 
lems already — a  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
a  deUcate  and  potentially  explosive  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East,  and  numerous 
serious  domestic  problems  that  cry  out 
for  solutions.  Let  us  not  add  to  our 
troubles  by  piling  more  burdens  on  the 
backs  of  the  American  people. 

Just  as  the  passage  of  medicare  and 
medicaid  has  led  to  greater  costs  for  hos- 
pitalization, increased  prices  for  medi- 
cines and  drugs,  and  higher  fees  for 
physicians  and  nurses,  so  will  compul- 
sory unionism  lead  to  greater  salary  de- 
mands, higher  postal  rates,  higher  taxes 
and  more  public  debt  necessitated  by 
greater  postal  deficits,  and  a  still  further 
deterioration  of  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  reform  the  postal 
service  by  passing  workable  legislation, 
but  let  us  not  deform  it  by  including  a 
provision  that  would  almost  inevitably 
lead  to  forced  membership  in  a  postal 
workers'  organization. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Michel 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son )  for  1 '  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  pointed  out  again  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Kyl)  that  under  section  206  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  an  individual  who  is  a  member 
of  a  religious  organization  that  prohibits 
membership  in  a  labor  organization,  can- 
not be  required  even  under  the  terms  of 
a  union  security  arrangement,  to  Join  a 
union  in  order  to  hold  a  Government  Job. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  just 
a  few  days  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  decided  that  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  establish  a  religious  basis 
in  order  to  qualify  as  a  conscientious 
objector:  that  if  an  individual  on  purely 
moral  and  ethical  grounds  decided  that 
he  did  not  want  to  serve,  he  could  be 
exempted  from  military  service. 

I  think,  frankly,  we  are  moving  into  an 
era  when  the  freedom  of  the  individua. 
is  going  to  be  increased,  and  I  welcome 
it.  I  think  the  old  idea  of  compulsion  with 
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regard  to  membership  in  orgaj  dzations  is 
dying  out. 

I  furthermore  think  this  raises  a  ques- 
tion about  the  testimony  befor ;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  the  other  day.  to  the 
effect  that  86  percent  of  the  r  lembers  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  B6  percent 
of  the  750,000  so  employed,  row  belong 
to  a  union  even  though  it  is  n  )t  certified 
to  represent  them  at  the  >argaining 
tables. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  t  lat  high  a 
percentage  joining  a  union  voluntarily 
at  the  present,  that  they  do  n(  >t  need  the 
protection  of  a  union  security  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  tie  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentle  nan  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henoer>on). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  :owa  (Mr. 
Mayne). 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairmar .  the  right 
of  each  American  to  join  or  lot  to  join 
a  union  as  he  or  she  sees  fii  is  a  very 
precious  one  which  should  b^  defended 
by  every  Member  of  this  House.  I  also 
firmly  beUeve  that  genuine  poi  tal  reform 
Is  desperately  needed  and  lorg  overdue, 
and  I  Wis  one  of  the  first  sponsors  of 
the  administration's  original  i  ef orm  bill. 
How^ever,  I  do  not  beheve  a  poi  tal  reform 
bill  should  include  any  provisic  n  that  will 
sacrifice  the  right  of  workers  to  join  or 
not  to  join  unions  in  order  td  obtain  or 
hold  a  job.  The  Henderson  amendment 
will  eliminate  that  objectioniible  provi- 
sion and  I  therefore  urge  myi  colleagues 
to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chaifl  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Vork  (Mr. 
Button). 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chalhnan,  the 
postal  reform  bill  is  the  culc  ilnation  of 
the  efforts  by  many  to  give  I  his  Nation 
a  postal  service  second  to  nor  e. 

I  do  not  view  it  as  an  Ins  ximient  to 
reform  the  labor  laws  of  thd  land  and 
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have  difficulty  understanding 


do.  Postal  reform  legislation  i  s  not  labor 
law  legislation,  regardless  of  those  who 
would  have  us  beUeve  so. 

If  the  postal  employee,  ek  a  public 
servant,  does  not  have  the  right  to  strike, 
he  must  be  provided  with  a  juitable  al 
tematlve.  The  alternative  car  only  be  to 
sit  down  with  management  ^^d  discuss 
and  negotiate. 

And  what  he  can  negotiate.  In  good 
conscience,  should  be  no  less  than  what 
workers  In  the  private  .sector  a  re  afforded 

That  union  secxirity  provisic  ns  are  bar 
gainable  items  Is  true.  They  a  -e  bargain 
able  just  as  other  items  sue  i  as  wages 
and  working  conditions.  Bui   there  are 
those  who  would  believe,  ard  have  all 

Ls  included 
Is  no  more 
employee's 


believe,  that  the  union  shop 

In  the  reform  package.  This 

true  than  saying  that  a  posta^ 

salary — which  will  be  bargainable — will 

be  equal  to  the  Postmaster  General's. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cl^lr 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
McClure). 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mt.  McClure 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Hend  erson)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Oiair 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iqdiana  (Mr, 
Landgbebe). 

Mr.    LANDGREBE.    Mr.  1  Chairman, 
since  I  am  unalterably  oppo<  ed  to  com 


those  who 


recog- 
:  daho    (Mr. 


recog- 


pulsory  unionism  I  favor  the  passage  of 
the  Henderson  amendment  to  the  postal 
reform  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee has  a  rare  opportunity.  You  can 
cast  a  vote  against  this  amendment  and 
all  at  the  same  time  support  your  local 
US.  President,  support  the  500,000  clerks 
and  carriers  of  the  postal  service,  sup- 
port George  Meany,  and  also  support  the 
last  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  All  this  you  may  achieve  by 
voting  against  this  amendment. 

I  ask  you — ^when  will  you  have  an  op- 
portunity of  this  kind  ever  again? 

This  is  a  States  rights  position  that 
we  take  in  the  committee  bill.  Without 
the  amendment,  the  Arizona  right-to- 
work  law  appUes  now.  You  cannot  force 
anyone  to  join  a  union  in  my  State.  My 
States  right-to-work  law  applies  now, 
it  will  apply  after  the  bill  passes  with- 
out the  Henderson  amendment,  and  it 
will  apply  with  the  Henderson  amend- 
ment. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  from  the 
right-to-work  States  that  there  is  noth- 
ing of  substance  at  issue  here.  The 
amendment  should  be  defeated.  Those 
Members  from  right-to-work  States  can 
support  right-to-work  in  your  State  and 
still  be  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Henderson). 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  spoken  on  both  sides  of 
this  issue. 

I  think  in  the  time  we  have  had,  the 
issue  has  been  well  developed.  I  think  the 
issue  is  clear. 

But  I  would  like  to  make  a  point  or 
two.  A  union  shop  can  be  negotiated.  As 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  so  well 
pointed  out.  you  usually  bargain — for 
what?  In  this  situation  postal  manage- 
ment can  easily  negotiate  a  union  shop 
because  it  does  not  cost  anything  to 
them — it  costs  the  American  taxpayer. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  that  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, made — I  do  not  know  about  all 
these  presidents  and  all  the  organiza- 
tions. But  I  am  for  every  postal  worker 
and  every  Government  worker  now  and 
in  the  future  having  the  right— yes,  to 
join  his  labor  union  if  he  wants  to  do  so. 

But  likewise  he  must  have  the  right  to 
refrain  and  to  have  the  freedom  of 
choice  not  to  join  and  not  to  have  to  pay 
dues  to  anybody  to  be  able  to  work  for 
his  Government.  It  is  Just  as  simple  as 
that. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
I  believe,  we  will  enact  a  meaningful 
postal  reform  bill  but  I  have  grave 
doubts  about  It  without  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  support  the  Henderson  amendment  and 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
constructive  legislative  proposal. 


Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
DuLSKi)  to  close  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  expressed  these  same  thoughts 
in  our  committee  and  we  discussed  this 
in  detail  in  committee.  The  provision  in 
the  bill  was  a  recommendation  by  the 
administration  which  we  retained  in  the 
postal  reform  bill. 

As  I  stated  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  feel  the  right  to  work  will  not 
be  affected  by  our  bill.  So  I  still  feel  that 
I  could  not  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hbnderson).  I  am  relying 
on  the  judgment  of  the  counsel  from  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  Post- 
master General. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hender- 
son). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair 
annoimced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Henderson 
and  Mr.  Dulski. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  tliat  there  were — ayes  179,  noes 
95. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  period  of  gestation  is  over. 
Nine  months  and  2  days  ago  the  House 
passed  H.R.  13000,  the  Federal  Salary 
Comparability  Act  of  1969.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  handle  .the  rule  on  that  long 
overdue  measure.  This  bill,  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  House,  was  an  attempt 
to  give  the  ideal  of  Federal  comparability 
the  status  of  law.  It  was  a  reasonable 
and  a  fair  measure.  We  have  long  talked 
about  paying  Federal  employees  wages 
equivalent  to  those  they  could  receive  in 
the  private  sector  for  similar  work.  It  is 
a  concept  that  has  been  talked  about  for 
many  years,  but  it  is  still  not  law.  That 
bill  created  a  permanent  method  of  ad- 
justing the  pay  of  Federal  employees 
who  are  paid  under  one  of  the  four  stat- 
utory pay  schedules.  It  also  eliminated 
the  requirement,  a  ridiculous  one  in  my 
opinion,  that  a  postal  employee  serve  21 
years  in  the  same  position  before  receiv- 
ing maximum  pay.  That  bill,  as  we  in  the 
House  well  know,  is  languisliing  in  con- 
ference. 

When  we  tmssed  the  bill  9  months  ago, 
I  said  that  it  was  the  minimum  accept- 
able bill — that  postal  employees  deserved 
a  higher  increase  in  salaries  and  a  fairer 
procedure  from  labor- management  rela- 
tions. 

Today  we  are  considering  the  Postal 
Reorganization  and  Salary  Adjustment 
Act  of  1970.  Not  only  does  the  title  of  the 
legislation  indicate  that  this  bill  is  a  year 
late,  but  also  that  the  wishes  of  this  body 
have  been  thwarted.  The  President  said 
that  he  would  veto  the  salary  increase  for 
postal  employees  unless  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  postal  reorganization.  I  am 
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tired  of  seeing  the  postal  employees  of 
this  Nation  bear  the  brunt  of  the  admin- 
istration's ineffective  anti-inflation  pol- 
icies. It  is  apparent  to  me  that  President 
Nixon  has  chosen  to  fight  inflation  by 
creating  vast  imemployment,  a  policy 
that  is  totally  at  the  expense  of  the  work- 
ingman. 

On  February  2  of  this  year.  In  his 
budget  message,  the  President  proposed 
that  the  Government  renege  on  its  prom- 
ise of  providing  comparability  by  July  1. 
He  asked  for  another  6  months.  President 
Nixon  has  used  the  pay  raise  as  a  lever 
to  obtain  a  postal  corporation.  I  think 
the  two  issues  should  be  considered  sepa- 
rately, and  I  do  not  think  postal  employ- 
ees should  have  had  to  wait  so  long  for 
their  much-deserved  raise  only  because 
one  man  insisted  on  postal  reorganiza- 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mail  service 
has  deteriorated,  but  I  differ  with  those 
that  argue  that  this  demonstrates  a  clear 
need  for  a  postal  corporation.  Postal 
service  has  declined  in  the  past  few  years 
because  there  are  so  many  vacancies  in 
post  offices  around  the  country  and  be- 
cause there  is  such  a  high  rate  of  turn- 
over in  postal  employees.  This  has  oc- 
curred because  the  pay  is  disgustingly  In- 
adequate. Post  offices  around  the  coun- 
try, and  particularly  those  in  urban 
areas,  have  too  few  workers  for  the  vol- 
ume of  mall  handled  daily.  While  the 
amount  of  mail  in  recent  years  has  in- 
creased 100  percent,  the  number  of  pos- 
tal employees  has  increased  only  50  per- 
cent. 

The  difference  has  not  been  made  up 
by  automation.  The  Post  Office  has  not 
made  adequate  use  of  the  latest  equip- 
ment. 

The  Boston  Post  Office  alone  has  1,200 
vacancies.  These  jobs  cannot  be  filled  be- 
cause men  who  might  be  attracted  to  the 
p>ostal  service  can  get  much  better  pay  in 
private  industry  or  by  working  for  State 
or  city  governments.  They  cannot  afford 
to  take  these  jobs.  The  test  given  to  the 
letter  carriers  in  Boston  used  to  be  given 
once  every  2  years.  There  was  very  little 
turnover  because  the  pay  was  decent  for 
depression  and  prewar  times.  This  same 
test  has  to  be  given  several  times  a  year 
now  because  there  are  always  vacancies 
and  because  people  leave  for  other  jobs 
that  offer  better  pay,  better  working  con- 
ditions, and  more  room  for  advancement. 
The  machinery  In  the  Post  Office  Is  also 
antiquated.  There  has  been  no  real  mech- 
anization that  would  have  brought  about 
Improved  efficiency  and  better  utilization 
of  manpower. 

Now  we  are  told  that  we  have  a 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  Post  Office. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  so.  I  will  vote 
for  this  bill  if  I  must  do  so  in  order  to  get 
a  postal  pay  raise.  Postal  employees 
have  been  the  last  people  to  be  considered 
in  Federal  pay  Increases,  and  every  re- 
duction in  Government  spending  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  postal  workers. 
Postal  employees  are  the  worst  paid,  the 
most  Ignored,  and  the  last  considered  of 
all  Federal  employees.  Even  with  the 
comparability  provision,  their  pay  levels 
lag  about  a  year  behind  everyone  else's. 
Letter  carriers  and  postal  clerks  could 


easily  earn  better  pay  outside  the  Post 
Office  Department.  As  it  is  now,  many  of 
them  have  to  hold  down  second  jobs  and 
often  both  husband  and  wife  have  to 
work.  We  all  know  of  cases  where  letter 
carriers  and  postal  clerks  working  full- 
time  have  qualified  for  welfare  payments 
because  their  incomes  are  considered  un- 
der the  poverty  level  for  the  area  in  which 
they  live.  I  have  read  of  cases  where  a 
man  could  obtain  a  better  income  for  his 
family  by  giving  up  his  job  in  the  Post 
Office  and  relying  totally  on  various 
family  assistance  and  unemployment 
payments.  Tliat  these  men  have  chosen 
net  to  take  this  route  is  a  credit  to  them 
and  a  disgrace  for  a  Nation  that  does  not 
adequately  compensate  them. 

I  worked  hard  for  the  pay  raise  in 
October  of  1969,  and  I  supported  the 
emergency  measure  in  March  of  this 
year.  But  I  am  appalled  that  we  can  only 
achieve  a  pay  raise  for  postal  employees 
by  agreeing  to  a  postal  corporation  that 
no  one  particularly  likes,  and  that  I 
believe  does  not  have  adequate  safe- 
guards for  the  rights  of  postal  employees. 
I  am  very  tired  of  seeing  the  postal  em- 
ployees used  as  a  football  in  considera- 
tion of  a  postal  corporation.  I  am  tired 
of  seeing  postal  employees  and  other 
workingmen,  small  businessmen,  and 
people  on  fixed  incomes  bearing  the  brunt 
of  self-defeating  anti-inflation  policies. 

We  have  given  the  President  the  tools 
with  which  to  combat  Inflation.  He  has 
declined  to  use  them,  and  instead  we 
have  seen  growing  imemployment  and  a 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  grant  social  security  beneficiaries 
and  postal  employees  their  long-deserved 
increases.  They  cannot  wait  any  longer 
and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  continue 
their  patient  tolerance  of  these  policies. 

The  House  must  pass  a  postal  pay  in- 
crease, and  I  will  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
postal  reform  and  the  postal  corporation 
concept.  On  May  28,  1969.  I  was  one  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  the  initial  bill 
establishing  the  Post  Office  Department 
as  a  qusisi-corporation.  So  I  am  delighted 
to  see  tWs  bilL  before  the  House  today. 

The  American  people  want  swift,  effi- 
cient postal  service.  They  now  purchase 
the  services  of  the  Department.  They  find 
it  hard  to  understand  why,  with  the  cost 
of  stamps  increasing  all  the  time,  the 
Department  represents  such  a  drain  on 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  They  think  that  this 
kind  of  service  should  be  self-sustaining. 
At  the  same  time,  they  want  good  service. 

Postal  employees  want  much  the  same. 
They  want  to  work  for  an  organization 
that  is  respected  and  admired  by  their 
friends  and  neighbors.  They  want  a  ca- 
reer with  promotions  based  on  merit  and 
ability.  They  want  administrators  who 
are  dedicated  and  take  an  interest  in  the 
organization.  Further,  they  want  ade- 
quate pay  and  all  of  the  other  advantages 
enjoyed  by  employees  of  the  top  corpo- 
rations in  this  coimtry. 

This  reform  will  give  tliem  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  such  benefits. 

Additionally,  this  bill  will  provide  for 
sui  8-percent  pay  increase  for  postal  em- 
ployees as  provided  imder  the  agreement 


worked  out  between  the  administration 
and  the  postal  imions. 

There  is  one  provision  of  the  bill  that 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  concern.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  anything  written  into 
postal  reform  which  would  deprive  postal 
workers  of  the  right  to  make  a  voluntary 
decision  about  union  membership.  I  am 
a  supporter  of  Texas'  right-to-work  law 
and  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  jeopardized 
by  section  222.  Further,  I  do  not  feel  this 
squares  with  the  civil  service  protection 
retained  by  employees  under  the  reform 
bill.  Therefore,  I  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Honorable  DAvm  N.  Hen- 
derson that  will  insure  that  the  "freedom 
of  choice"  policies  for  Federfil  workers  is 
continued  for  employees  of  the  new  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  sissumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
•  H.R.  17070)  to  improve  and  modernize 
the  postal  service,  to  reorganize  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  made  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR     OF    MEETING     ON     THURS- 
DAY, JUNE   18 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  at  the  moment 
I  have  no  desire  to  object — my  piupose 
is  this:  Can  the  majority  leader  advise 
us,  if  we  come  in  earlier  tomorrow,  if 
it  is  his  purpose  that  we  finish  this  bill 
tomorrow  night? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  I  understand  it  is  the  imder- 
standing  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  that 
understanding  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HAT  J..  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  Inquire  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  the  program  previously 
scheduled  for  this  week  remains  valid  in 
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view  of  the  statement  the  gen 
just  made? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  y 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  now 
we  will  not  be  able,  it  seems 
fiinish  the  two  other  bills 
listed  on  the  program.  With 
one  of  them,  the  golden 
have    an    agreement    with 
guished  chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
the  bill  for  Monday.  We  have 
disposed  of  the  other  bill  ye 
not  get  to  it — and  I  do  not 
will — we  will  try  to  find  a 
it  on  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  is  not  the 
carry  either  the  postal  refoitn 
called,  or  the  further  schedfle 
Friday  or  Saturday  of  this  w 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  not 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
objection  to  the  request  of 
man  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Is  there 
he  gentle- 


CHANGE  OF 

PROGRAM 


LEGISL/  TIVE 


Speali  er 


(Mr.   ALBERT  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the  House 
minute.  > 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr 
request  of  the  distinguishec 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
we  notified  the  House  yesterday 
probably  would  call  up  certa  n 
der  unanimous  consent  tomprrow 
gentleman  has  advised  that 
undertake  to  do  that  until  M<>nday 


aid 


EMERGENCY  HOUSING 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigar 
was   given   permission    to 
House  for  1  minute.  > 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan 
er,  I  note  that  our  respect^ 
leader  Is  on  the  floor 

The  whip  notice  I  receive< 
ties  this  week  indicated  tha , 
gency  home  finance  legislat 
brought  up  if  a  rule  were 

I  have  been  one  of  those 
ested  in  seeing  that  this 
to  the  floor  of  the  House 
tlon  be  taken  upon  It.  I  believe 
plorable  the  way  the  House 
to  that  legislation,  in  view 
that  it  was  unanimously 
Senate  in  April. 

I  wonder  if  the  majority 
venture  £in  opinion  to  me  as 
or  not  we  will  be  able  to 
legislation  this  week. 

Mr.   ALBERT.  Mr 
gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigai 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course 
form  bill  is  taking  quite  a 
the  gentleman  well  knows 
through  the  bill  in  time 
will  take  up  the  other  bill. 

I   have  been   advised  by 
guished  chairman  of  the 
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Banking  and  Currency  that  he  does  not 
want  to  call  it  up  on  Friday,  or  on  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday  because  of  primary  elec- 
tions around  the  country. 

I  am  just  as  anxious  as  the  gentleman 
to  get  the  bill  up.  It  is  a  very  important 
bill  and  the  sooner  v;e  can  get  it  up  the 
better. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  responding,  but  I  have 
been  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  excuses  and  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  reasons  such  as  that  there 
was  a  primary  campaign  and  there  were 
other  reasons  for  not  getting  it  to  the 
full  committee. 

Now,  I  have  heard  excuses  as  to  why 
we  cannot  get  a  rule  and  excuses  why  it 
is  not  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  think  all  of  those  who  have  indicated 
a  tremendous  concern  about  the  press- 
ing problem  of  home  finance  should  do 
everything  within  their  power  to  bring 
that  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  And 
I  do  not  mean  next  week  sometime,  but 
at  least  by  tomorrow  afternoon,  if  pos- 
sible, and  at  the  very  latest  on  Monday. 
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combined  with  soothing  words  and  par- 
tisan rhetoric,  will  not  get  the  job  done. 
Congress  has  given  the  President  credit 
control  tools,  it  has  passed  anti-Inflation 
legislation,  but  these  tools  are  not  being 
used.  A  sense  of  concern  and  urgency, 
not  just  for  Wall  Street  and  the  failing 
corporations  but  for  the  imemployed  and 
those  suffering  the  ravages  of  inflation, 
must  be  shown.  That  sense  of  concern 
and  urgency  was  not  shown  by  the  Presi- 
dent's political  remarks  today.  We  still 
await  sufficient  positive  action. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  is  rather  significant 
that  the  gentleman  mentioned  Wall 
Street.  Wall  Street  did  not  respond,  be- 
cause the  stock  market  went  down  after 
the  President's  speech. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  correct. 


the  distln- 
Ctmmittee  on 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  LACKS 
SENSE  OF  CONCERN 

(Mr  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis  re- 
marks.> 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  congratulated,  certainly 
not  for  the  timid  suggestions  he  offered 
in  his  speech  today,  but  for  finally  tak- 
ing cognizance  of  the  debilitating  effects 
the  administration  policies  are  having  on 
the  Nation's  economy.  Although  he 
couched  it  in  different  terms,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  finallj' 
responded  to  the  congressional  call  for  a 
National  Conference  on  Inflation  and 
Unemployment.  I  hope  he  consults  with 
the  Congress  on  this  conference. 

For  more  than  a  year,  I  have  sought 
to  interest  the  White  House  and  the  fis- 
cal policymakers  in  reviewing  the  effects 
of  their  failing  economic  policies.  Re- 
sponsible Members  of  Congress  have 
sought  changes  in  the  administration 
policy:  not  on  a  partisan  basis  because 
inflation,  imemployment.  and  excessive 
interest  rates  affect  all  our  people.  We 
received  only  rhetoric— more  words,  more 
assurances  as  the  economy  slipped  into 
recession,  as  millions  more  were  put  out 
of  work  or  saw  paychecks  grow  smaller 
in  the  past  year. 

I  fear  that  today's  performance  was 
another  dose  of  the  administration's 
soothing  rhetoric,  contrived,  scripted,  and 
produced  by  the  public  relations  experts 
who  seem  to  have  such  influence  in  the 
high  coimcils  of  this  administration.  I 
agree  with  the  President's  statement  that 
the  American  people  will  see  through 
any  attempt  by  anyone  to  play  politics 
with  their  cost  of  living.  Certainly,  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  will  see 
through  the  President's  attempt  to  do 
just  that. 

Tlus  Nation  iias  the  capacity,  it  has 
the  economic  strength  to  meet  the  peo- 
ple's needs  and  goals.  But  tight  money 
policies  favoring  the  big  moneyed  groups. 


ON  THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  the  message  of 
the  President.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Nixon  has  laid  it  on  the  line 
ill  the  battle  against  inflation.  He  has — 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation — told  the 
American  people  just  what  the  situation 
is  and  what  he  will  do  to  deal  with  it 
and,  just  as  importantly,  what  he  will 
not  do.  This  is  the  kind  of  guidance  the 
counti-y  needs  at  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
most  critical  juncture  in  our  fight 
against  inflation. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Piesident  will 
appoint  a  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity and  that  he  has  directed  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  prepare 
a  i>eriodic  "Inflation  Alert."  This  now 
becomes  the  key  to  achieving  price  sta- 
bility. It  focuses  attention  on  the  area 
which  is  central  to  progress  toward  price 
stability — improvements  In  productivity. 
We  cannot  lick  inflation  of  the  cost- 
push  variety  without  gains  in  productiv- 
ity. So  this  problem  is  paramoimt  at 
this  time. 

The  President  has  also  laid  it  on  the 
line  in  urging  the  Congress  not  to  grant 
him  powers  he  has  said  he  will  not  use 
but  to  move  ahead  quickly  to  pass  con- 
structive, meaningful  legislation  sorely 
needed  in  this  time  of  economic  transi- 
tion. 

Congress  should  act  with  purposeful 
determination  to  give  the  President  the 
program  he  has  requested — stronger  un- 
employment insurance,  the  Manpower 
Training  Act,  a  $50  million  supplemental 
appropriation  to  provide  summer  jobs 
for  students.  Insurance  to  protect  small 
investors  against  brokerage  house  fail- 
ures, a  cost-of-living  tie  with  social  se- 
curity, the  Emergency  Home  Finance 
Act,  the  means  to  stimulate  loans  to 
small  businesses  at  lower  interest  rates, 
and  emergency  assistance  to  financially 
distressed  railroads. 

As  the  President  so  plainly  and  perti- 
nently said,  this  is  no  time  to  play  poll- 
tics  with  the  economy  of  this  country.  It 
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is  a  time  that  demands  the  utmost  dis- 
play of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  government.  Above  all, 
it  is  a  time  for  aCBrmative  action — action 
of  tlie  kind  described  by  the  President, 
action  that  will  move  this  country  toward 
a  genuine  prosperity  based  on  a  peace- 
time economy  and  the  price  stability 
that  keeps  more  dollars  in  the  pockets 
of  the  American  working  man. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  most 
timely  statement  and  urge  that  the 
Congress  join  with  him  In  successfully 
moving  this  country  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  The  problems  are 
big  enough  for  all  of  us  to  have  a  piece 
of  the  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  message 
follows: 

Text  or  the  Live  Radio  and  Television  Ad- 
dress   BT    THE    President    on    Economic 

POLICT    and    PRODUCnVlTT 

Good  afternoon,  my  fellow  Americans:  To- 
day I  would  like  to  share  my  thoughts  with 
you  on  three  subjects  that  reach  Into  the 
homes  and  pocketbooks  of  every  family: 
your  Job,  your  Income  and  your  cost  of  living. 

Specifically,  I  shall  announce  actions  that 
will  help  to  move  us  ahead  more  quickly 
toward  our  goal  of  full  employment,  eco- 
nomic growth  and  reasonable  price  stability. 

Let  us  begin  by  recognizing  these  facts: 

The  American  economy  is  the  strong^est  in 
the  world.  This  year,  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  Jobs  is  the  highest  in  our 
history.  Even  allowing  for  taxes  and  Infla- 
tion, the  average  real  Income  of  Americans  la 
higher  this  year  than  ever  before,  in  part 
because  of  the  increase  In  Social  Security 
l>eneats,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Ux  sur- 
charge, which  will  end  entirely  this  month. 

In  the  light  of  that  basic  economic 
strength,  we  can  honestly  and  confidently 
face  up  to  our  current  problems. 

Unemployment  has  Increased;  the  prloe 
index  continues  to  rise:  profits  have  gone 
Clown:  the  stock  market  has  declined;  in- 
terest rates  are  too  high. 

Today  I  am  presenting  a  program  to  deal 
With  these  problems. 

First  we  should  recognize  the  causes  of  our 
economic  difflcultles.  We  must  deal  with  the 
problems  of  a  nation  tn  transition  from  a 
wartime  economy  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

Our  economy  must  consequently  make  ad- 
justments to  two  great  changes  at  the  same 
time. 

One  change  is  that  defense  spending  is  on 
the  way  down.  For  the  first  time  In  twenty 
years,  the  Federal  government  Is  sp>endlng 
more  on  human  resource  programs  than  on 
national  defense. 

This  year  we  are  spending  $1.7  billion  less 
on  defense  than  we  were  a  year  ago;  In  the 
coming  year,  we  plan  to  spend  $5.2  billion 
less.  This  Is  more  than  a  redirection  of  re- 
sources. This  is  an  historic  reordering  of  our 
national  prloltles. 

The  cuts  tn  defense  spending  mean  a  shift 
of  Job  opportunities  away  from  defense  pro- 
duction to  the  kind  of  production  that  meets 
social  needs.  This  will  require  adjustment  by 
many  employees  and  businesses. 

For  example,  over  400.000  military  and  ci- 
vilian employees  have  been  released  In  this 
past  year  by  our  armed  forces.  In  that  time, 
cutbacks  In  defense  spending  have  reduced 
Jobs  In  defense  plants  by  about  300,(X)0. 
Taken  together,  that's  almost  three  quarters 
of  a  million  people  affected  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  defense  spending.  While  many  of 
these  workers  have  found  new  Jobs,  it  Is  not 
hard  to  see  where  much  of  the  current  in- 
crease in  total  unemployment  has  come 
from. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  this  transition, 
progress  toward  a  peacetime  economy  Is  a 
good  sign  for  the  labor  force  and  the  busi- 


ness community.  Reduction  In  defense 
spending  gives  us  more  room  In  the  Federal 
budget  to  meet  human  needs  at  home,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  buUd  a  much  more  endur- 
ing proeperity. 

With  Its  trials  and  with  its  hopes,  a  peace- 
time economy  is  clearly  on  the  way.  We  have 
already  brought  home  115,500  troops  from 
Vietnam.  Our  success  in  destroying  enemy 
supply  bases  in  Cambodia  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  go  forward  with  the  program 
for  withdrawal  of  150.000  more  men  which 
I  announced  In  my  speech  of  April  20,  with- 
out Jeopardizing  the  lives  of  our  men  who 
win  be  brought  home  after  that. 

Our  scheduled  withdrawal  of  forces  from 
Cambodia  by  June  30  wUl  be  kept.  Our 
scheduled  transition  from  a  wartime  econ- 
omy to  a  peacetime  consumer  economy  will 
be  kept  as  well. 

While  our  economy  adapts  to  the  re- 
ordering of  our  national  priorities  and  re- 
sources, we  are  undergoing  a  second  great 
change.  We  are  trying  to  do  something  that 
has  never  been  done  before:  to  avoid  a  re- 
cession while  we  bring  a  major  inflation  to 
an  end. 

This  Administration  took  office  after  a 
long  period  in  which  this  nation  lived  far 
beyond  its  means.  In  the  decade  of  the  Six- 
ties, Federal  deficits  totalled  67  bUlion  dol- 
lars, and  the  American  consumer  was  forced 
to  pay  the  piper  In  terms  of  a  rising  spiral 
of  prices. 

Seventeen  months  ago,  we  stood  at  a  cross- 
roads of  economic  policy.  There  were  four 
roads  open  to  us — four  different  directions. 

One  was  the  road  of  runaway  Inflation — 
to  do  nothing  about  government  spending 
and  rising  prices,  to  let  the  boom  go  on 
booming— untu  the  bubble  burst.  That  was 
the  road  the  nation  was  taken  on  In  the 
Sixties,  and  the  people  who  suffer  most  along 
that  road  are  the  mUllons  of  Americans  on 
fixed  Incomes. 

The  road  heeded  in  the  opposite  direction 
was  a  possible  choice  as  well:  to  bring  on 
a  major  recession — to  "put  the  economy 
ttirough  the  wringer,"  as  some  suggested. 

That  would  abruptly  stop  Inflation,  but  at 
a  cost  In  human  terms  of  broken  careers  and 
broken  lives  that  this  nation  must  never 
again  have  to  pay. 

A  third  choice  was  the  route  of  wage  and 
price  controls.  That  would  lead  to  rationing, 
black  marketing,  total  Federal  bureaucratic 
domination,  and  it  would  never  get  at  the 
real  causes  of  inflation. 

That  left  a  fourth  choice:  to  cut  down 
the  sharp  rise  in  Federal  spending  and  to 
restrain  the  economy  firmly  and  steadily. 
In  that  way,  prices  would  slow  their  rise 
without  too  great  a  hardship  on  the  work- 
ing man,  the  businessman  and  the  investor. 
That  was  the  road  of  responslbinty.  That  is 
the  road  we  chose,  and  that  is  the  road  we 
are  continuing  on  today. 

Because  we  are  concerned  with  both  prices 
and  Jobs,  we  have  put  the  brakes  on  Inflation 
carefully  and  steadily. 

This  did  not  mean  that  inflation  could 
end  without  some  slowdown  in  the  economy. 
But  we  were  willing  to  make  a  trade — to 
sacrifice  speed  In  ending  inflation  In  order 
to  keep  the  economic  slowdown  moderate. 

At  the  outset  of  our  fight  against  infla- 
tion, we  pointed  out  that  it  would  take  time 
to  relieve  the  heavy  spending  pressures  on 
the  economy;  after  that  beginning.  It  would 
take  more  time  to  see  those  reduced  pres- 
sures result  In  a  slowdown  In  price  rises. 

Many  people  wonder  why  we  are  easing 
some  of  the  restraints  on  the  economy  be- 
fore we  have  seen  dramatic  results  in  slow- 
ing down  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living.  Why, 
they  ask,  don't  we  keep  on  with  all  our  meas- 
ures to  hold  down  the  economy  until  price 
rises  stop  completely? 

Let  me  put  it  this  way:  It  is  a  little  like 
bringing  a  boat  Into  a  dock.  You  turn  down 
the  power  well  before  you  get  to  the  dock 


and  let  the  boat  coast  In.  If  you  waited  until 
you  reached  the  dock  to  txim  down  the 
power,  you'd  soon  have  to  build  yourself  a 
new  dock  or  a  new  boat. 

In  the  same  way.  we're  heading  for  the 
dock  of  price  stabiUty:  We  have  to  ease  up 
on  the  power  of  our  restraint  and  let  our 
momentum  carry  us  safely  Into  port. 

That's  why  our  Independent  central  bank- 
ing system  has  seen  fit  to  ease  up  on  the 
money  supply  lately.  That  is  why  I  relaxed 
the  cutback  on  Federally-assisted  construc- 
tion projects,  and  why  I  have  not  asked  for 
a  new  surtax. 

These  actions  are  not  a  signal  that  we 
are  giving  up  our  fight  against  inflation;  on 
the  contrary,  they  mean  that  there  was  al- 
ready enough  power  applied  to  reach  the 
dock  and  now  we  had  better  make  sure  we 
don't  damage  the  boat. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  monetary  policy, 
which  permitted  no  growth  in  the  money 
supply  at  all  in  the  second  half  of  19«9.  has 
now  been  relaxed.  In  the  past  slz  months, 
the  money  supply  has  grown  at  a  rate  of 
about  6'^c  &  year. 

The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem has  assured  the  nation  that  there  will 
be  enough  money  and  credit  to  meet  future 
needs,  and  that  the  orderly  expcmslon  of  the 
economy  will  not  be  endangered  by  a  lack  of 
liquidity. 

I'm  not  asking  anyone  to  put  on  rose- 
colored  glasses.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
forces  working  against  tis. 

To  make  stire  the  coming  upturn  will  not 
be  the  kind  that  brlhgs  on  a  new  surge  of 
inflation,  we  have  gained  control  of  the  run- 
away momentum  of  Federal  spending — the 
spending  that  triggered  the  rise  in  prices 
in  the  flrst  place. 

In  the  three  years  before  this  Adminis- 
tration took  office.  Federal  spending  rose  an 
average  of  15%  a  year — tlie  sharpest  rate  of 
Increase  since  the  Korean  war.  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  we  slashed  that  rate  of  in- 
crease In  half,  to  7%.  And  In  the  coming 
year,  we  intend  to  cut  that  rate  of  increase 
in  spending  by  half  again. 

This  required  some  hard  decisions — in- 
cluding the  veto  of  a  poptilar  appropriations 
bill — but  it  was  vital  to  win  that  baUle  to 
hold  down  spending  so  that  we  could  ulti- 
mately hold  down  prices.  We  are  winning 
that  battle,  but  we  cannot  let  up  now. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  basic  economic 
road  we  have  taken  Is  the  right  road,  the 
responsible  road,  the  road  that  will  curb  the 
cost  of  living  and  lead  us  to  orderly  ex- 
pansion. 

However,  we  must  face  up  to  some  difficult 
problems.  The  momentum  of  four  years  of 
inflation  was  stronger  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. The  effect  on  unemployment  is  greater 
than  we  foresaw.  The  pace  of  our  progress 
toward  price  stabiUty  and  high  employment 
has  not  been  quick  enou^. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  now  should 
abandon  our  strategy.  It  does  mean  that  we 
must  pay  heed  to  economic  developments  as 
we  move  along  and  adjust  our  tactics  ac- 
cordingly. 

While  relying  basically  on  continued  mod- 
eration in  general  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies. I  think  It  is  now  necessary  and  timely 
to  supplement  them  with  several  more  spe- 
cific measures. 

Here  are  the  actions  I  am  taking  to  speed 
up  the  fight  against  inflation : 

First,  I  shall  appoint  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Productivity  tcith  representatives 
from  business,  labor,  the  public  and  govern- 
ment. 

In  general,  productivity  is  a  measure  of 
how  well  we  use  our  resources;  in  particular, 
it  means  how  much  real  value  Is  produced 
by  an  hour  of  work.  In  the  past  two  years, 
productivity  has  increased  far  less  than 
usual. 

In  order  to  achieve  price  stability,  healthy 
growth  and  a  rising  standard  of  living,  we 
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must  find  ways  of  restoring 
ductlvlty. 

This  Commission's  task  will 
way  toward  this  growth  in 
years  ahead.  I  shall  direct  the 
to  give  first  priority  to  the 
now:    we   must   achieve   a 
costs  and  productivity  that  will 
stable  prices. 

Productivity    in    the    America 
depends  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  investment  of  capital  for 
velopment    and    advanced 
most  of  all  on  the  training 
spirit  of  86  million  working 

To  give  Its  efforts  this  propei 
derstanding,  the  Commission 
mer  bring  together  leaders  of 
government  and  the  general 
in  a  special  President's 
ductivity. 

Second,  I  have  instructed 
Economic  Advisers  to  prepare 
fiation  Alert.  This  will  spotii 
cant  areas  of  wage  and  price 
objectively  analyze  their  impaci 
level.  This  Inflation  Alert  will 
to   outstanding   cases   of   price 
creases  and  will  be  made  publllc 
tlonal   Commission   on   Produci  i 

Ttiird,  I  am  establishing  a  Rei  i 
Purchasing   Review   Board.    All 
actions  will  be  reviewed  to 
Federal  purchasing  and  regu 
costs  and  prices:   our  import 
reviewed  to  see  how  supplies  car 
to  meet  rising  demand,  withot  t 
here  at  home. 

Let   me  specifically  spell  out 
do  and  what  I  will  not  do.  I 
focus   the   attention   of   busine^ 
on  the  need  for  increased 
is  the  way  for  them  to  serve  th^ir 
est  while  serving  the  public  in 
the  only  way  to  make  sure  tha 
earnings  are  not  wiped  out  by 
of  living. 

This  Administration,  by   its 
stralnt,  has  set  the  example  in 
we  believe  we  have  now  earne< 
tials  to  call  for  similar  restraii 
ness  and  labor  to  slow  down 

Now  Is  the  time  for  business 
to  take  price  actions  more 
a  stable  cost  of  living,  and  no«r 
for  labor  to  structure  its  wag« 
better  achieve  a  new  stability 

The  fight  against  inflation 
business.  If  you  act  against  tb< 
terest;  If  you  contribute  to 
price  or  wage  demands — then 
against    your   own   best    interests 
customers'  best  Interests,  and  t 
good  business  nor  good 

If  businessmen  and 
Ing  to  raise   their  sights  by 
demands — they  will  help 
Ing  to  hold  down  everybody's 

I  believe  there  Is  a  new  soc 
Ity  growing  in  our  economic 
part  of  unions  and  corporal 
time  for  that  social  concern  to 
of   specific  action  on   the   wag  f 

Now.  here  is  what  I  will  not  dc 

I  win  not  take  this  nation 
of  wage  and  price  controls, 
cally  expedient  they  may  seem. 

Controls  and  rationing  may 
easy  way  out.   but  they  are 
way   in   to  more  trouble — to 
that  follows  when  you  try  to 
a  rising  head  of  steam  without 
the  fire  under  the  pot. 

Wage  and  price  controls 
day  of  reckocUng,  and  in  so 
every  American  of  an  Impm^^t 
freedom. 

Nor  am  I  starting  to  use 
guise.  By  that  I  mean  the 
whereby  government  makes 
nouncements  to  enforce 
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attempt  to  dictate  specific  prices  and  wages 
without  authority  of  law. 

I  realize  that  there  are  aome  people  who 
get  satisfaction  out  of  seeing  an  individual 
busineesman  or  labor  leader  celled  on  the 
carpet  and  browbeaten  by  government  offi- 
cials. But  we  cannot  protect  the  value  of  the 
dollar  by  passing  the  buck.  That  sort  at 
grsindstandlng  distracts  attention  from  the 
real  cause  of  infiation  and  can  be  a  danger- 
ous misuse  of  the  power  of  government. 

The  actions  I  have  outlined  today  are  well 
within  the  powers  of  the  President.  But  there 
are  other  actions  that  the  President  cannot 
take  alone. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  the  Congress  to 
play  politics  with  inflation  by  passing  legis- 
lation granting  me  standby  powers  to  Im- 
pose controls  on  wages  and  prices.  The  Con- 
gress knows  I  will  not  impose  controls  be- 
cause they  would  do  far  more  harm  than 
good. 

This  is  the  time,  however,  for  Congress 
and  the  President  to  coojjerate  on  a  program 
specifically  addressed  to  help  the  people  who 
need  help  most  in  a  period  of  economic 
transition. 

Here  is  that  program : 

First,  to  provide  more  help  now  to  those 
workers  who  have  lost  Jobs,  /  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  legislation  I  proposed  nearly 
a  year  ago  to  expand  and  strengthen  our  un- 
employment insurance  system.  This  legisla- 
tion would  cover  almost  five  million  more 
people  who  lack  this  protection  now.  and  the 
system  would  be  made  more  responsive  to 
changing  economic  conditions.  In  addition, 
individual  States  would  be  eligible  for  ex- 
panded Federal  support  if  they  passed  com- 
plementary legislation  to  lengthen  the  time 
a  person  out  of  work  could  receive  benefits. 

Second,  to  help  those  in  need  of  Job  train- 
ing. /  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  the  Man- 
power Training  Act  which  provides  an  auto- 
matic Increase  in  manpower  training  funds 
in  times  of  high  unemployment.  I  submitted 
this  proposal  to  the  Congress  ten  months 
ago.  I  ask  for  full  appropriation  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  I  request  the 
Congress  to  provide  at  once  a  supplemental 
budget  of  tSO.OOO.OOO  to  provide  useful  train- 
ing and  support  to  young  people  who  are  out 
of  school  for  the  summer  months. 

Third,  to  further  protect  the  small  in- 
vestor, I  support  the  establishment  of  an 
insurance  corporation  with  a  Federal  back- 
stop to  guard  the  Investor  against  losses 
that  could  be  caused  by  financial  difficulties 
of  brokerage  houses.  While  it  does  not  affect 
the  equity  risk  that  is  always  present  In 
stock  market  investment,  it  will  assure  the 
investor  that  the  stability  of  the  securities  in- 
dustry itself  does  not  become  cause  for 
concern. 

Fourth,  to  relieve  the  worries  of  many  of 
our  older  citizens  living  on  fixed  incomes. 
/  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  my  proposal 
to  tie  Social  Security  benefits  to  the  cost  of 
living.  This  proposal,  passed  by  the  House 
and  awaiting  Senate  action  for  the  past 
month,  will  keep  the  burden  of  the  fight 
against  Inflation  from  falling  on  those  least 
able  to  afford  it. 

Fifth,  to  stimulate  an  Industry  bearing 
the  brunt  of  high  interest  rates.  I  strongly 
supported  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act 
of  1970.  This  would  attract  as  much  as  six 
billion  dollars  into  the  bousing  market  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  More  than  a  third 
of  a  million  families  need  this  legislation 
for  home  financing  now:  the  resulting  new 
construction  of  more  than  200.000  houses 
will  also  help  provide  many  new  Jobs.  /  urge 
the  House  to  act  promptly  on  the  housing 
bill  passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate,  and 
awaiting  action  for  three  months  in  the 
House. 

Sixth,  to  help  the  small  businessman  who 
finds  It  difficult  to  get  necessary  credit, 
/  have  asked  the  Congress  for  greater  au- 
thority  for   the   Small   Business   Adminis- 


tration to  stimulate  banks  and  others  to 
make  loans  to  small  businesses  at  lower  in- 
terest rates.  I  submitted  this  legislation  to 
the  Congress  three  months  ago. 

Seventh,  to  strengthen  our  railroad  In- 
dustry, /  am  asking  for  legislation  that  ivill 
enable  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
provide  emergency  assistance  to  railroads 
in  financial  difficulties.  I  am  also  urging 
the  independent  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  give  prompt  attention  to  the 
urgent  financial  problems  of  this  industry. 

And  finally,  to  curb  inflationary  pressures 
throughout  our  economy,  /  call  upon  the 
Congress  to  join  me  in  holding  down  gov- 
ernment spending  to  avoid  a  large  budget 
deficit.  This  requires  a  new  restraint  on 
spending  programs  and  the  passage  of  the 
revenue-producing  proposals  I  have  already 
made. 

There  is  an  old  and  cynical  adage  that 
says  that  In  an  election  year,  the  smart  politi- 
cian votes  for  all  bills  to  spend  money  and 
votes  against  all  bills  to  raise  taxes. 

But  In  this  election  year  of  1970,  that  old 
adage  cannot  apply.  The  American  people 
will  see  through  any  attempt  by  anyone  to 
play  politics  with  their  cost  of  living.  When- 
ever a  member  of  Congress  displays  the  im- 
agination to  introduce  a  bill  that  calls  for 
more  spending,  let  him  display  the  courage 
to  Introduce  a  bill  raising  the  taxes  to  pay 
for  that  program. 

Long  before  the  art  of  economics  bad  a 
name,  it  was  called  "political  arithmetic." 
The  American  people  expect  their  elected  offi- 
cials to  do  their  political  arithmetic  honestly. 

The  actions  I  have  taken  today,  together 
with  the  proposals  I  have  made,  are  needed 
now  to  help  us  through  this  time  of  tran- 
sition. 

I  t>elieve  this  is  the  right  program  at  the 
right  time  for  the  right  purpose.  There  is 
no  more  important  goal  than  to  curb  infla- 
tion without  permitting  severe  disruption. 
This  Is  an  activist  administration,  and 
should  new  developments  call  for  new  ac- 
tion in  the  future,  I  shall  take  the  action 
needed  to  attain  that  goal. 

Before  I  close  today,  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  broader  view  of  the  significance  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  American  economy. 

We  have  more  at  stake  here  than  a  possible 
difference  of  one  or  two  tenths  of  a  percent- 
age point  at  the  price  level  In  1970.  All  of  us 
have  to  make  decisions  now  which  will  pro- 
foundly affect  the  survival  of  a  free  eco- 
nomic system  throughout  the  world. 

Industrial  countries  around  the  world  all 
face  the  problem  of  inflation.  By  solving  our 
problem  here  without  throwing  away  our 
freedom,  we  shall  set  an  example  that  will 
have  great  Impact  on  the  kind  of  economic 
system  others  choose. 

Our  free  economic  system  has  produced 
enormous  benefits  for  the  American  people. 
The  United  States,  with  10  ^r  of  the  free 
world's  population,  produces  40  "c  of  the  free 
world's  output.  We  did  not  gain  that  pro- 
duction power  by  shackling  our  free  eco- 
nomic system. 

The  average  American  has  the  highest  real 
per  capita  disp>osable  Income  in  the  world, 
and  it  Is  higher  today  than  ever  before  in 
OUT  history.  He  did  not  reach  that  height  by 
turning  over  bis  economic  freedom  to  the 
government. 

In  the  next  five  years,  and  in  real  terms, 
the  American  consumer  will  be  able  to  buy 
almost  2Q':i.  more  than  he  does  today.  To 
reach  that  attainable  goal,  we  need  no  arti- 
ficial dependence  on  the  production  of  the 
weapons  of  war — on  the  contrary,  we  will  all 
share  much  more  fully  In  a  peacetime  pros- 
perity. 

As  I  see  it,  prosperity  Is  not  a  period  of 
good  times  between  periods  of  bard  times — 
that's  false  prosperity,  with  people  riding 
high  but  riding  for  a  fall. 

Nor  Is  prosperity  a  time  when  the  well-to-do 
become  better  off  while  everyone  else  stays 
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the  same  or  falls  behind — that's  partial  pros- 
perity, and  it  only  widens  the  gaps  between 
our  people. 

The  true  prosjjerity  that  I  envision  offers 
a  new  fairness  to  our  national  life. 

We  are  working  toward  a  system  that  will 
provide  "Job  Justice" — open  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  every  man  and  woman  to  build 
a  good  career. 

We  are  working  toward  a  system  that  re- 
places the  old  ups  and  downs  with  a  new 
steadiness  of  economic  growth  within  our  ca- 
pacity to  produce  efficiently. 

We  are  working  toward  a  system  that  will 
deliver  a  higher  standard  of  living  to  a  peo- 
ple living  in  peace. 

That  is  the  hope  offered  by  a  modern  free 
enterprise  system — not  managed  by  govern- 
ment and  not  ignored  by  government,  but 
helped  by  a  government  that  creates  the 
climate  for  steady,  healthy  growth. 

As  we  move  forward  Into  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy, I  am  confident  that  we  will  achieve  the 
only  kind  of  prosperity  that  counts — the 
prosperity  that  lasts,  the  prosperity  that  can 
be  shared  by  every  American. 


ON  THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE 

<Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent leveled  with  the  American  people 
today  on  the  state  of  the  economy. 

And  he  deserves  our  appreciation  for 
that. 

He  also  deserves  our  support  in  the  ac- 
tions he  has  recommended  to  slow  infla- 
tion and  minimize  the  impact  of  jobless- 
ness caused  by  some  of  the  anti-Inflation 
actions. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  the 
American  economy  Is  the  strongest  in 
the  world  and  that,  because  of  that  fact, 
we  can  face  up  to  and  lick  our  current 
problems. 

But  no  problem  which  festered  like 
inflation  did  for  5  years  is  easily  whipped. 

It  will  take  the  cooperation  of  busi- 
ness and  labor.  It  will  take  the  deter- 
mined efforts  of  Congress. 

It  will  take  all  of  us,  putting  the  good 
of  the  Nation  above  politics,  to  Insure 
that  we  have  a  stable  economy  and  a 
minimal  amount  of  unemployment. 

The  President  has  said  what  he  in- 
tends to  do  and  he  has  laid  down  a  chal- 
lenge for  the  Congress.  I  hope,  sincerely, 
that  we  will  meet  It. 


THE  STATE  OF  OUR  DETERIORAT- 
ING ECONOMY 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  reserved  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  session  opened 
this  morning  the  Speaker — very  provi- 


dently, I  thought — in  the  interest  of  get- 
ting on  with  the  legislative  business,  pre- 
cluded 1 -minute  speeches.  However,  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  that  it  wEis  done  for 
the  purpose  of  expediting  the  legislation, 
but  rather  to  prevent  1 -minute  speeches 
o''  the  resolution  just  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  object 
ii.  this  instance,  but  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  political  speeches  such  as  we  have 
heard  from  two  of  the  preceding  speak- 
eis  should  further  delay  the  legislative 
process  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  earlier  in 
the  day  the  Chair  did  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  Chair  would  not  entertain 
unanimous-consent  requests  for  1-min- 
ute  speeches  to  be  delivered  until  later 
on  in  the  day. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  clearly  understood  that  statement 
on  the  part  of  the  Speaker.  At  that  par- 
ticular time  the  Chair  stated  that  the 
Chair  would  recognize  Members  for 
unanimous-consent  requests  to  extend 
their  remarks  In  the  Record  or  unani- 
mous-consent requests  to  speak  for  1 
minute  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  not  take  their  time  but  would 
yield  back  their  time. 

I  think  the  Chair  clearly  indicated 
that  the  Chair  would  recognize  Members 
for  that  purpose  at  a  later  time  during 
the  day.  As  far  as  the  Chair  Is  con- 
cerned the  custom  of  the  1 -minute 
speech  procedure  is  adhered  to  as  much 
as  possible  because  the  Chair  thinks  it  is 
a  very  healthy  custom. 

The  Chair  had  the  intent,  after  the 
disposition  of  the  voting  rights  bill, 
to  recognize  Members  for  1 -minute 
speeches  or  further  unanimous-consent 
requests  if  they  desired  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
these  Chambers  today  and  dming  recent 
weeks  and  months  about  the  state  of  our 
deteriorating  economy.  Inflation,  the 
major  economic  problem  of  the  late 
1960's,  is  still  with  us.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  it  has  been  joined  by  reces- 
sionary conditions  throughout  our  econ- 
omy. 

During  recent  weeks  we  have  seen 
prices  continuing  to  rise,  the  stock  mar- 
ket continuing  to  decline,  interest  rates 
remaining  at  unrealistically  high  levels, 
unemployment  continuing  its  steady  up- 
ward trend,  overtime  and  workweeks  de- 
clining, and  public  confidence  in  eco- 
nomic policies  continuing  to  disappear. 

Even  as  these  trends  continue  inex- 
orably, administration  economists  have 
continued  to  assure  us  that  their  pro- 
gram was  "on  schedule,"  and  that  the 
situation  was  looking  better.  Apparently, 
such  assurances  were  meant  only  to  con- 
vince themselves  that  they  had  not  made 
a  mistake,  for  the  words  have  not  led  to 
any  new  spirit  of  confidence  within  our 
Nation's  business  commimity. 

In  answer  to  these  assurances,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  record  an  article  in  the  May 


30  issue  of  Business  Week  entitled  "Bus- 
iness Finally  Calls  It  a  Recession."  It 
appears  that  sdmost  everyone  is  now 
admitting  that  we  have  a  recession  ex- 
cept the  administration  economists  who 
continue  to  insist  that  if  they  had  any 
money  they  would  invest  it  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  only  problem  with  that  statement 
is  that  money  is  one  commodity  in  short 
supply  during  a  recession.  In  the  First 
Congressional  District,  such  words  al- 
most have  a  mocking  quality  for  people 
who  cannot  even  balance  their  budget 
and  provide  basic  necessities. 

One  aspect  of  the  present  economic 
situation  that  can  and  should  be  imme- 
diately reversed  is  the  high  Interest  rate 
policy  which  has  been  followed  for  the 
past  17  months.  I,  along  with  more 
than  100  of  my  colleagues  of  both  par- 
ties, have  introduced  House  concurrent 
resolutions  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  in  opposition  to  this  policy.  In 
the  midst  of  this  inflation-recession,  it  is 
important  to  me  that  the  people  know 
where  the  Congress  stands  on  the  poli- 
cies being  followed.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  resolution  will  be  brought  to  the 
floor  in  the  very  near  future  and  in- 
form the  administration,  by  our  votes, 
that  we  are  in  total  disagreement  with  a 
high  interest  rate  policy  that  is  a  nui- 
sance to  corporations  but  is  death  for 
small  businessmen,  farmers,  the  fixed  in- 
come citizens,  and  the  tmemployed. 

Because  of  its  relevance  to  this  dis- 
cussion, I  include  the  excellent  Business 
Week  article: 

Business  Finally  Calls  It  a  Recession 

Early  this  year,  businessmen  seemed  almost 
stubbornly  optimistic  about  the  course  of  the 
economy.  In  the  fact  of  bearish  indicators 
and  warnings  from  professional  economists 
both  in  and  out  of  government,  they  pro- 
jected rising  sales,  moderately  improved 
profits,  and  record  capital  spending. 

In  the  past  six  weeks,  however,  sentiment 
in  the  business  community  has  swung 
sharply  toward  pessimism.  An  increasing 
number  of  executives  of  major  corporations 
think  that  the  economy  Is  In  serious  trouble. 
And  although  they  dislike  the  word  as  much 
as  government  officials  do,  businessmen  no 
longer  call  what  is  happening  to  the  economy 
a  slowdown  but  a  "recession."  The  division 
between  optimists  and  pessimists  now  is 
mainly  over  whether  the  downturn  will  turn 
out  to  be  mild  or  severe. 

"There  is  no  question  that  we  are  In  a 
recession."  said  Allied  Chemical  Corp.  Chair- 
man John  T.  Connor,  a  former  Commerce 
Secretary.  "The  statistics  to  prove  it  con- 
clusively don't  i4>pear  until  months  after  the 
event,  but  anyone  in  business  today  who 
looks  at  his  own  business  situation  and  his 
industry  knows  there  is  a  recession." 

Even  economist  Pierre  Rlnfret,  who  flatly 
declared  last  November  that  "there  ain't  go- 
ing to  be  any  recession."  is  wracked  by  un- 
accustomed doubts.  Last  week,  he  told  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Assn.  that  he  was  not 
ready  to  retract  his  prediction  yet  but  ac- 
knowledged that  odds  were  swinging 
against  him. 

SHUT    IN    MOOD 

The  change  Is  not  so  much  in  the  economy 
itself  as  in  the  businessman's  {4}pralsal  of  it. 
Most  business  indicators  are  giving  off  no 
more  alarming  signals  now  than  they  were  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  though  some  have 
worked  down  to  lower  levels.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  that  many  corporate  executives  have 
come  to  share  the  national  mood  of  frustra- 
tion and  bevrilderment  that  Is  fueled  by  un- 
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certAinty,  dissension,  and  doul  t  about  the 
efficacy  of  the  NUon  Adr  ilnlstratlon's 
policies. 

Hammered  week  after  week  liy  bad  news, 
business  baa  been  forced  to  taks  a  new  look 
at  sales  targets,  budgets,  and  proHts  fore- 
casts. Almost  everything  that  t:  as  happened 
in  the  past  month  has  contributed  to  the 
general  atmosphere  of  pessimism: 

Inflation  has  continued  unibaied.  Last 
week,  the  Consumer  Price  Inc  ex  was  still 
growing  at  a  rate  of  l.2'"r  a  yeiir.  and  after 
a  couple  of  months  of  virtual  stability  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index  has  ajaln  started 
moving  up.  Eren  more  worrls<  me  to  busi- 
nessmen are  the  specific  price  boosts  that 
have  occurred  repeatedly  in  su  :h  basic  ma- 
terials as  steel. 

And  then,  the  day  after  Pres  dent  Nlxons 
address  on  Cambodia,  a  Treasur  f  refinancing 
nearly  turned  Into  a  disaster.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  saved  It  by  Int  frvening  and 
p\imping  ta-bllllon  Into  the  e  wnomy— but 
thereby  upset  its  plan  to  keep  ( rowth  of  the 
money  supply  orderly  and  under  tight 
control. 

Last  week,  the  President  shx>k  business 
confidence  in  the  Admlnlstratli  in  by  admit- 
ting that  the  budgets  for  fla  al  1970  and 
1971  would  be  In  deficit,  not  lurplus.  Most 
experts  agree  that  the  1970  dsfidt  will  be 
bigger  than  the  officially  estimated  $1.6-bll- 
llon  and  probably  closer  to  $3-  aillion. 

Labor  militancy  has  fueled  l;iflatlon  with 
more  and  bigger  wage  boosts.  Cliase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  Chairman  David  Ro:rkefeller  last 
week  even  chlded  The  New  York  Times  for 
having  agreed  to  a  41'^-  pay  and  benefits  hike 
for  printers  when  the  newsp«fer  Itself  had 
been  condemning  such  labor  » rttlements  as 
the  40%  Increase  lor  New  ^  ork  tugboat 
crews. 

Beyond  this,  the  Teamsters'  irildcat  strike 
has  hurt  deliveries,  partlcula  rly  In  steel, 
around  the  country.  And  the  c  eath  of  Wal- 
ter Reuther  has  increased  feirs  that  the 
labor  movement  may  move  n  pldly  to  the 
right  without  the  Uberal  Unlta  I  Auto  Work- 
ers chief  around  to  prod  Its  soc  al  conscious- 
ness. Certainly  bis  death  will  )tot  make  the 
all-important  auto  negotiallonk  easier. 

Corporate  news  has  not  beei  good.  First- 
quarter  earnings  were  down  4n  average  of 
14<"<— far  more  than  the  S'V  thit  WaU  Street 
analysts  had  been  predicting.  Second-quar- 
ter earnings  will  slump  even  more. 

The  uproars  at  annual  meetings  this 
spring  have  contributed  to  ths  atmosphere 
of  gloom.  Growing  demands  from  stock- 
holder groups  and  student  orp  inlzatlons  for 
corporations  to  trade  profits  fur  social  con- 
tributions have  dampened  th  t  enthusiasm 
of  Investors.  Executives,  as  well  as  blue-col- 
lar workers,  hare  Joined  the  {rowing  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  because  of  corporate 
cost-cutting. 

Stock  prloes  have  plunged  iin  average  of 
30 '^  since  Apr.  11 — and  the  aln:ost  dally  grim 
news  from  Wall  Street  has  tal:en  its  toll  In 
more  cautious  consvmier  spend!  ng  and  corpo- 
rate doubts  about  capital  spending  The  with- 
drawal of  many  small  investors  from  the 
market  has  hurt  brokerage  he  uses  so  badly 
that  many  salesmen  have  quit  or  been  fired. 
Even  If  the  spectacular  upturn  that  came  at 
midweek  develops  Into  a  genuine  rally,  it  will 
take  some  time  to  repair  the  da  nage. 

After  a  dip  In  April,  Interest  rates  have 
risen  again — unhappy  news  fcr  the  market. 
And  the  collapse  of  Bernard  Domfeld's  $3- 
billion  Investors  Overseas  Ser rices  together 
with  the  troubles  of  congloc  lerator  James 
Ling  have  done  nothing  to  lelp  investors 
already  short  on  confidence. 

Cambodia  helped  to  polaLze  attitudes 
about  U.S.  involvement  in  S^tutheast  Asia. 
In  New  Tork  City,  there  ha?e  been  daily 
confrontations  between  antiwa^  students  and 
prowar  construction  workers  1$  the  i>aet  two 
weeks,  staged  In  a  highly  visible  area — Wall 
Street.  Ths  shootings  of  four  students  at 
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Kent  State  University  added  to  the  anxiety 
over  the  fundamental  dlvlslveness  develop- 
ing in  the  country. 

The  rash  of  opposing  and  dissenting  state- 
ments about  the  more  Into  Cambodia  from 
members  of  Nixon's  own  official  family  has 
increased  the  confusion  and  uncertainty — 
two  conditions  that  are  anathema  to  the 
business  community.  And,  just  when  various 
voices  In  the  country  have  asked  for  firmer 
leadership  In  Washington,  Congress  has  been 
bickering  over  a  resolution  that  would  cut 
the  President's  powers  as  commander-in- 
chief. 

CREDiBiLrry  c.*p 

It  is  hard  to  measure  the  Impact  of  any 
of  these  events  on  the  economy.  Even  the  col- 
lapse of  the  stock  market  need  not  have  a 
lasting  effect  If  businessmen  were  simply  to 
shrug  off  the  losses  and  return  to  business 
as  usual.  But  It  Is  clear,  particularly  from 
their  private  comments,  that  corporate  man- 
agers are  shaken. 

Significantly,  even  those  favorably  Inclined 
toward  the  Administration  think  that  its  as- 
surances no  longer  carry  much  weight.  "What 
has  beeu  lost,"  says  William  S.  Brewster, 
chairman  of  USM  Corp.  and  a  member  of  the 
blue-ribbon  Business  Council,  "Is  credibility 
in  the  leadership  of  the  country."  S.  M.  Mc- 
Ashan,  Jr.,  chairman  of  Anderson,  Clayton  tc 
Co.,  of  Houston  is  more  caustic:  "No  one  has 
too  much  confidence  in  a  buch  of  theoretical 
economists.  The  gap  between  what  people 
like  |CEA  Chairman  Paul  W.]  McCracken 
and  (Budget  Director  Robert]  Mayo  are  say- 
ing and  what  is  going  on  is  just  too  wide." 

Business'  new  pessimism  may  well  be  self- 
fulfilling,  which  is  why  Washington  is  anxi- 
ous to  counteract  it  and  why  many  business- 
men are  reluctant  to  own  up  to  it  in  public. 
Up  to  this  point,  the  downturn  has  lacked 
one  quality  that  has  been  present  in  every 
past  recession:  deep  cuts  in  inventories  and 
capital  outlays  in  reaction  to  the  sluggish- 
ness In  sales. 

Elarlier  surveys  of  businessmen  had  discov- 
ered that  Inventory  and  investment  plans 
were  being  maintained  chiefly  because  busi- 
nessmen expected  a  quick  turnaround.  Now, 
even  the  optimists  are  talking  about  an  up- 
turn that  will  not  come  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  delay  that  makes  current  Investment 
plans  questionable.  Already,  capital  appro- 
priations and  new  machine  tool  orders,  two 
early  signs  of  actual  plant  and  equipment 
spending,  have  taken  a  nosedive  (page  19). 
And  purchasing  agents  still  generally  rate 
current  inventory  holdings  as  too  high. 

OVERAGE  C.\ME   PLAN 

Much  of  the  problem  businessmen  have 
with  I»re6ldent  Nixon's  economic  "game 
plan"  (a  term  that  Is  even  more  overworked 
by  Administration  officials  than  It  Is  by  the 
press)  Is  that  the  game  has  gone  on  too 
long.  The  game  plan,  in  essence,  was  to  slow 
the  economy  gradually,  using  the  classic 
tools  of  monetary  stringency  and  a  federal 
budget  surplus  to  pull  spending  power  out 
of  the  system.  The  assumption  was  that  as 
demand  slowed,  companies  would  be  more 
reluctant  to  raise  prices  and  labor  would 
be  more  moderate  in  its  wage  demands. 

The  slowdown  took  a  surprisingly  long 
time  to  develop,  but  eventually  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  medicine  did  work.  The  first 
signs  of  faltering  demand  appeared  last  June, 
when  sales  of  expensive  consumer  goods,  such 
as  color  TV  sets,  began  to  drag.  In  the  au- 
tumn, new  model  car  sales  proved  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  Detroit.  Gross  national 
product  adjusted  for  price  increases  showed 
a  small  drop  in  the  final  quarter  of  1969. 
And  In  the  first  quarter  of  1970,  a  drop  of 
3'c  In  real  GNP  made  It  plain  the  boom 
was  over. 

This  has  shown  up  clearly  In  corporate 
profits.  But  It  does  not  show  up  yet  In  the 
measures  of  Inflation.  Constuner  prices  con- 
tinue to  climb.  And  there  is  no  indication 
that  labor  is  ready  to  moderate  wage  de- 


mands that  would  push  costs  upward  at  an 
even  faster  clip.  What  worries  many  busi- 
nessmen Is  that  It  may  take  even  longer 
for  the  wage-prtce  spiral  to  respond  to  the 
effects  of  the  slowdown  than  it  took  the 
economy  to  respond  to  the  restrictive  policies. 

ACTION   UKGED 

As  much  as  they  dislike  the  idea  of  direct 
government  Intervention,  more  and  more 
businessmen  think  that  Nixon  will  have  to 
do  something  to  speed  up  the  adjustment 
of  wages  and  prices  to  the  new  situation. 
"Until  recently,  the  Administration's  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  were  on  a  sound  basis." 
says  Allied  Chemical's  Connor,  "but  now  It 
has  become  apparent  that  they  are  not 
enough."  Brewster  of  USM  hopes  that  "moral 
suasion"  will  be  enough,  but  has  some  doubts 
"because  of  the  division  In  the  country." 
Whatever  steps  are  taken,  businessmen  think 
the  White  House  must  make  an  active  effort 
to  rebuild  the  country's  confidence  In  the 
Administration  and  In  the  futiue. 

Most  businessmen  this  week  could  agree 
with  the  sentiment  expressed  by  James 
Roche,  chairman  of  General  Motors:  "The 
Preslaent  has  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  do  something."  Roche  thinks  it  would 
help  If  the  President  kept  explaining  the 
move  into  Cambodia  to  reassure  the  nation 
that  it  does  not  represent  a  change  In  the 
strategy  of  withdrawal.  "One  speech  wasn't 
enough."  says  Roche. 

In  a  broader  sense,  that  sums  up  business 
opinion  of  the  Administration's  economic 
program,  too. 


THE  45TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SIGNING  OF  THE  GENEVA  PRO- 
TOCOL 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  45th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Geneva  protocol  to  prohibit  the  use 
in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or 
other  gases,  and  of  bacteriological  meth- 
ods of  warfare.  Today  also  marks  ' 
month  since  the  release  of  the  report  on 
chemical  and  biological  warfare,  pre- 
sented by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  Policy 
and  Scientific  Developments.  In  that  re- 
port we  recommended: 

The  President,  as  soon  as  possible,  should 
fulfill  his  announced  Intention  by  submit- 
ting the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. It  has  now  been  6  months  since  tlie 
President  said  he  would  take  that  action, 
and  if  the  protocol  Is  to  be  given  ;.de<iuato 
consideration  during  the  current  Congre^.^. 
It  must  be  sent  up  at  an  early  date. 

Regrettably,  the  administration  has 
not  seen  fit  to  honor  even  this  anniver- 
sary day  by  submitting  the  Geneva  pro- 
tocol to  the  Senate. 

I  fail  tc  understand  the  cause  of  this 
extraordlnarj-  delay.  The  administration 
considered  the  protocol  in  the  course  of 
its  lengthy  review  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  policy,  and  the  Presi- 
dent announced  7  months  ago  that  he 
was  going  to  submit  the  protocol  to  the 
Senate.  Yet  the  White  House  has  not 
acted  upon  this  decision  or,  for  that 
matter,  on  the  other  decisions  in  this 
field  which  the  President  also  announced 
in  November.  We  speak  so  readily  about 
honoring  our  commitments  abroad,  but 
there  is  still  no  sign  that  the  admlnis- 
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tration  is  prepared  to  honor  its  com- 
mitment to  the  American  people  to  get 
us  out  of  the  germ  warfare  business 
and  ratify  the  Geneva  protocol. 

Unless  the  White  House  does  not  want 
the  protocol  to  be  considered  during  the 
current  Congress,  the  protocol  must  be 
.submitted  promptly.  Although  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  programs  have 
not  received  much  public  attention  since 
the  completion  of  oui-  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  hearings  last  December, 
there  are  many  unresolved  policy  issues 
that  deserve  detailed  consideration  in  the 
context  of  Senate  hearings  on  the  proto- 
col. The  most  important  issue  obviously 
concerns  our  continued  use  in  Southeast 
Asia  of  teargases  and  chemical  herbi- 
cides. I  am  personally  opposed  to  the 
use  of  gas  warfare  in  Vietnam,  either  as 
antipersonnel  or  anticrop  weapons.  Last 
year  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly went  on  record  by  a  vote  of  80  to 
3  to  reaflQrm  that  international  law  as 
embodied  in  the  Geneva  protocol  pro- 
hibits all  means  of  chemical  warfare,  in- 
cluding teargas  and  herbicides.  The  ad- 
ministration opposed  that  United  Na- 
tions resolution,  continues  its  use  of 
these  weapons  in  Vietnam,  and  has  in- 
dicated that  it  will  continue  to  use  them 
even  after  we  become  a  party  to  the 
Geneva  protocol.  It  is  ironic  to  contrast 
our  own  violation  of  one  Geneva  agree- 
ment with  our  repeated  attempts  to  have 
the  North  Vietnamase  conform  to  an- 
other set  of  Geneva  agreements — those 
on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  teargas  and  herbicide  issue  was 
studied  in  depth  during  our  subcommit- 
tee hearings.  We  concluded  that  once  the 
United  States  ratifies  the  protocol,  it 
should  seek  agreement  with  the  85  other 
parties  to  achieve  a  uniform  interpre- 
tation of  the  scope  of  the  protocol.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States,  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  rule  of  law,  should  seek 
to  strengthen  the  legal  regime  in  the  field 
of  chemical  warfare  by  promoting  a  imi- 
form  interpretation  of  the  protocol,  even 
if  this  means  relinquishing  our  self-as- 
serted right  to  use  teargas  and  herbicides 
in  war.  Otherwise,  by  maintaining  our 
minority  position,  as  reflected  in  the  80- 
to-3  UJ*.  vote,  we  nm  the  risk  of  under- 
mining the  protocol's  effectiveness  once 
we  become  a  party.  This  is  obviously  a 
complex  issue,  but  it  cannot  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  until  the  executive  branch 
first  decides  upon  the  form  of  ratification 
and  transmits  the  necessary  documents 
to  the  Senate. 

When  the  President  announced  his  de- 
cision to  resubmit  the  protocol,  he  also 
said  that  we  would  never  use  biological 
weapons.  Current  biological  weapon 
stockpiles  were  to  be  destroyed  and  re- 
search in  the  future  would  be  confined  to 
defensive  measures.  Presumably  these 
decisions  involve  turning  over  the  exist- 
ing research  and  production  facilities  to 
other  agencies  of  Government  and  end- 
ing classified  research.  To  do  less  would 
seriously  undermine  the  credibility  of 
the  President's  announcement,  here  and 
abroad.  We  recommended  in  our  sub- 
committee report  that  existing  faciUties 
and  persoimel  be  directe'3'to  serving  en- 
vironmental problems  which  would  ben- 


efit America  and  the  world.  To  date, 
however,  biological  weapons  research 
and  production  facilities  remain  intact, 
behind  an  impenetrable  wall  of  secrecy. 
Unless  action  is  taken  soon  to  implement 
the  President's  November  announce- 
ment, we  will  not  derive  any  significant 
international  benefit  from  it.  In  fact, 
delay  simply  brings  into  question  the 
significance  of  our  new  policy. 

As  a  congressional  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
delegation  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  I  know 
that  our  pursuit  of  new  measures  to  con- 
strain the  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare arms  race  is  not  likely  to  receive  the 
support  of  many  other  states  imless  we 
ratify  the  Geneva  protocol  and  follow 
through  with  our  announced  intention 
of  getting  out  of  the  germ  warfare  busi- 
ness altogether.  We  are  today  the  only 
important  state  that  has  failed  to  ratify 
the  protocol  and,  until  we  do.  no  other 
country  is  going  to  listen  to  our  pleas  to 
write  new  agreements  in  this  field.  The 
generally  commendable  initiatives  which 
the  President  announced  months  ago 
must  first  be  implemented  and  the  Sen- 
ate given  the  opportunity  to  approve  the 
Geneva  protocol. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  KIN  OF  U.S. 
CAMBODIAN  FATALITIES 

<  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  reported  in  Mr.  Jack  Anderson's 
"The  Washington  Merry-Go-Round" 
column  this  morning  that  what  appears 
to  be  an  unfortimate  administrative 
oversight  is  denying  certain  tax  benefits 
to  several  hundred  families  who  have 
lost  loved  ones  in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

For  a  full  explanation,  I  place  that 
portion  of  Mr.  Anderson's  column  deal- 
ing with  this  matter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Tax  Hfts  Kin  or  GI  Dead  in  Cambodia 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  widows  and  children  of  253  American 
servicemen  killed  in  Cambodia  will  lose  the 
major  tax  breaks  they  would  have  received 
If  their  loved  ones  had  died  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Vietnam  border. 

The  Whlto  House,  which  confidently  said 
it  had  examined  every  aspect  of  the  Cam- 
bodian problem,  forgot  to  make  Cambodia  a 
combat  zone.  Result:  The  estates  of  service- 
men who  were  killed  in  Cambodia  or  who 
died  of  wounds  received  there  cannot  claim 
a  tax  break. 

Special  tax  benefits  have  been  granted  to 
GIs,  airmen  and  saUors  in  the  combat  zone, 
which  President  Johnson  defined  in  1965  as 
"Vietnam  and  adjacent  waters."  Enlisted  men 
pay  no  taxes  at  all  on  their  salaries,  and  offi- 
cers are  exempted  up  to  the  first  $500  a 
month. 

For  the  heirs  of  those  kUIed  in  Vietnam, 
all  income  taxes  on  service  pay  are  waived. 
Most  back  taxes  on  income  of  any  kind  are 
written  off  the  books.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions, even  stock  dividends,  rentals,  interest 
and  other  Income  are  tax  free. 

But  for  tax  purposes,  Cambodia  is  outside 
the  combat  zone.  The  GIs  who  have  crossed 
Into  Cambodia  will  continue  to  collect  com- 
bat pay,  because  they  are  stationed  in  Viet- 


nam. But  they  may  be  required  to  pay  taxes 
on  the  salaries  they  have  accrued  while  clean- 
ing out  the  communist  sanctuaries.  For  those 
who  have  fallen  in  action,  their  estates  are 
ineligible  for  tax  exemptions. 

At  Internal  Revenue  headquarters,  a 
spokesman  confirmed  that  for  tax  purposes 
"Cambodia  Is  not  now  within  the  area  desig- 
nated as  a  combat  zone"  and  said  the  income 
taxes  against  the  dead  GIs  would  be  assessed. 

Footnote:  The  same  loss  of  tax  breaks  ap- 
plies to  the  400  servicemen,  mostly  pilots, 
who  have  been  killed  or  are  missing  in  Laos. 
Internal  Revenue  was  unable  to  determine 
how  many  of  their  families  had  been  hit  with 
taxes  that  would  not  have  been  required  If 
the  men  had  died  in  Vietnam.  Of  course. 
President  Nixon  could  still  extend  the  tax 
benefits  belatedly  to  veterans  of  the  Cam- 
bodian and  Laos  operations  by  issuing  a  spe- 
cial executive  order. 

As  I  have  said,  I  believe  this  to  be  an 
unfortimate  oversight.  It  is  .my  under- 
standing that  President  Nixon  can  rem- 
edy the  situation  by  Executive  order.  I 
have  written  the  President  expressing 
the  hope  that  he  will  take  immediate 
action. 

In  addition,  I  have  assured  the  Pres- 
ident that,  if  legislation  is  needed,  I  am 
prepared  to  introduce  it.  It  was  my  feel- 
ing, as  expressed  to  the  President,  that 
any  legislation  needed  to  correct  this 
situation  would  be  given  full  bipartisan 
support. 

SETTING   THE   RECORD   STRAIGHT 

<Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  pap>ers  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  carried  a  news  article 
by  the  Associated  Press  which,  because 
of  its  omission  of  vital  information,  is 
totally  misleading  and  constitutes  a 
smear  on  the  State  of  Alabama  and  on 
a  circuit  court  jury  there. 

In  essence,  the  article  says,  and  I 
quote: 

An  all-white  jury  has  decreed  tht  death 
penalty  for  a  Negro  convicted  of  robbing  a 
white  girl  of  $30  and  a  wrist  watch. 

■What  the  article  did  not  say  was  that 
the  man  also  beat,  raped,  and  attempted 
to  murder  this  17-year-old  girl.  He  ran 
over  her  twice  with  her  automobile, 
bound  her  and  threw  her  into  the  trunk 
of  her  car.  set  the  car  on  fire  and  ran  it 
over  an  embankment.  Fortimately,  the 
fire  went  out  before  reaching  the  gas 
tank. 

After  24  hoiu«  in  the  trunk,  the  yoimg 
woman  was  found,  miraculously  aUve. 
by  one  of  the  many  sesu-ch  parties  or- 
ganized after  her  disappearance. 

Taking  the  stand  during  the  trial,  the 
young  woman  described  her  ordeal  and 
identified  the  defendant  as  her  assailant. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  reason  for 
the  death  penalty  in  this  case  and  I  think 
the  record  needs  to  be  set  straight. 

The  charge  of  robbery  was  brought 
against  this  man  for  two  reasons.  First, 
attempted  murder,  for  which  he  could 
have  been  charged,  carries  only  a  maxi- 
mum sentence  of  20  years  while  robbery 
can  carry  a  death  sentence.  Second,  the 
preponderance  of  corroborating  evidence 
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crime. 

It  is  beyond  question  that 
of  the  race  or  color  of  the 
the  jury,  the  outcome  in  this 
have  been  the  same. 

The  people  of  Alabama 
out  death  sentences  lightly 
cause.   The  implication  thai 
tence  was  meted  out  merels 
robbery  is  a  slur  on  the  juroiis 
that  case  and  the  people  of 

It  is  especially  distressing 
the  letters  coming  from  all 
tion  into   the  courthouse 
ham — some  offering  to  give 
woman  a  watch  and  $30 
charges.  She  has  already  livfed 
enough  without  persons,  mar  y 
I  am  sure  are  genuinely  concerned 
Ing  this  ordeal  even  more 
cause  of  a  news  item  obviously 
to  mislead  and  misinform 
report  the  truth,  the  whole 
nothing  but  the  truth  in  th|s  case. 
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BLOOD,  SWEAT,  AND  TEARS 
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minute   and   to  revise   and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaks  r.  the  over- 
burdened American  taxpayei 
to  the  acid  rock  tune  of  a  140,000  tab 
courtesy  of  the  elite  hieraijchy  of  the 
exalted  State  Department, 
theque  diplomats  waved  the  baton  of 
approval  on  this  latest  cultuiW  exchange 
program  when  it  authorized 
grant  for  the  rock  group.  "B 
and  Tears."  The  nine-man 
selected  to  travel  through 
Curtain  countries  as  youth-ftdmlnistra- 
tlon  representatives  of  the  Sttate  Depart- 
ment. Members  of  the  gipup  openly 
admitted : 

We'v*  been  through  montns  of  haoele 
cramming  this  idea  down  the  ^tate  Depart- 
ment's throat. 

While  the  group  has  been  Informed  by 
the  Communist  host  countries  that  they 
will  not  tolerate  any  criticism  of  the 
Reds'  iron-handed  control  in  Eastern 
Europe,  singer  David  Claytpn-Thomas, 
a  Canadian  citizen  who  has  lived  off  the 
fat  of  our  land  for  7  of  his  29  years,  is 
allowed  much  more  freedom  in  his  as- 
saults on  "Dncle  Sugar  Dafdy"  who  is 
footing  the  bill. 

Pointing  to  the  peace  bymbol  im- 
printed on  his  purple  sweataiirt  he  said, 
at  a  State  Department  reception: 

I  didn't  Jxist  happen  to  wear  thla  by  acci- 
dent. I  wore  tt  because  I  bellei-e  In  it. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

The  group  doesn't  stand  f(ir  the  things 
Mr.  Nixon  Is  doing.  Our  motlva  Isn't  to  show 
off  this  administration  at  all  .1  .  .  I've  trav- 
eled the  country,  I've  seen  hatrad  and  racism, 
and  I'll  tell  that  no  matter  wmbt*  I  go. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  U^s  country's 
subsidizing  the  travel  and  derisive  drivel 
of  an  alien  who  was  selected  to  represent 
the  United  States  ostentatiously  In  three 
captive  nations.  I 

It  is  not  sweet  music  to  the  American 
people  to  hear  the  harmonty  of  discord 
t>eing  played  at  their  expense. 


ONLY  $106  MILLION  FOR  AIR  POL- 
LUTION AND  $290  MILLION  FOR 
THE  SUPER  SUBSIDY  TRANS- 
PORT—SST 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
secret  that  bureaucracy  breeds  chaos, 
nor  is  it  any  secret  that  the  political 
process  produces  inconsistencies.  Rarely 
do  we  get  a  chance  to  see  bureaucratic 
chaos  and  political  inconsistency  all 
wrapped  up  in  one  neat  package.  The 
Government's  inability  to  make  up  its 
mind  about  the  control  and  abatement 
of  pollution  is  shown  by  comparing 
rhetoric  to  reality. 

We  have  heard  all  sorts  of  rhetoric 
about  cleauung  up  the  environment — 
part  of  the  reahty  is  a  request  for  $106 
million  in  taxpayer  money  to  do  a  bil- 
lion-dollar job  against  air  pollution.  Not 
enough,  naturally,  but  a  start.  OK  so  far. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  much  rhetoric 
has  been  heard— outside  the  State  of 
Washington — about  the  need  for  a  super 
subsidized  transport — SST— but  the  ad- 
ministration is  pressing  for  $290  million 
to  do  a  job  that  "free  enterprise"  should 
be  doing  if  there  really  is  an  economic 
market  for  the  projected  flying  monster. 

Only  $106  million  to  clean  up  the  air 
and  $290  million  to  dirty  it  up  again. 
Really  now,  does  the  administration 
think  that  the  public  will  buy  a  super 
subsidy  for  the  SST  and  at  the  same  time 
believe  what  they  hear  about  the  admin- 
istration's "commitment"  to  cleaning  up 
the  environment?  I  think  not,  my 
friends. 


HR  18101— MANPOWER  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  TRAINING  ACT  OP 
1970 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  H.R.  18101.  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1970. 

This  proposal  would  substantially  re- 
construct the  whole  manpower  training 
program  and  bring  it  closer  to  the  real- 
istic manpower  needs  of  our  Nation. 

H.R.  18101  would  also  place  a  great 
emphasis  on  incorporating  vocational 
education  into  the  manpower  training 
program  and  would  give  vocational  edu- 
cators a  greater  voice  in  developing  na- 
tional manpower  policy. 

On  March  2  of  this  year,  I  spoke  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the  urgent 
need  for  a  national  manpower  advisory 
council  and  the  need  for  Including  more 
effectively  the  educational  components 
in  our  present  manpower  program.  I  said 
then  that  the  degree  to  which  we  pro- 
vide the  educational  components  of  man- 
power development  and  effectiveness  of 
the  educational  program  in  terms  of 
devising  attitudes;  providing  basic  edu- 
cation, and  relating  technical  education, 
will  determine  how  well  we  can  develop 
an  adequate  program  of  manpower  needs 
for  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century. 


The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  will  be  offered  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  comprehensive  manpower 
act  now  under  consideration  by  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

My  own  Subcommittee  on  General  Ed- 
ucation, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
studied  the  role  of  vocational  education 
and  its  capabUities  in  helping  develop 
more  effective  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  tills 
Nation  does  not  have  a  comprehensive 
manpower  program  which  encompasses 
close  correlation  with  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

We  have  bits  and  pieces  of  manpower 
programs  which  are  carried  out  by  many 
agencies  at  State  and  Federal  levels.  We 
should  not  limit  oiu*  consideration  of 
any  new  legislation  to  only  those  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  We  need  to  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  an  overall  national  manpower 
program  that  would  be  coordinated 
through  an  effective  body  at  the  Federal 
level. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  provides  for  a  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Council  appointed 
by  the  President  that  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  agencies  and  departments 
Involved  in  manpower  programs  and 
services,  as  well  as  representatives  of 
the  general  public.  The  council  would  be 
authorized  to  engage  services  of  full-time 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  staff 
to  perform  its  duties. 

The  council  would  have  four  major  re- 
sponsibilities independent  of  those  of 
the  Federal  agency  responsible  for  the 
actual  operation  of  these  programs. 
These  would  be: 

To  establish  national  manpower  goals 
and  to  develop  appropriate  standards  for 
programs  and  services  designed  to  meet 
these  goals ; 

To  advise  the  Secretaries  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
concerning  the  administration  of  prep- 
aration of  general  regulations  for  and 
operation  of  manpower  programs  and 
services  coming  under  their  jurisdiction; 

To  review  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  manpower  training  programs 
and  services ;  and 

To  conduct  Independent  evaluations  of 
manpower  programs  and  to  publish  and 
distribute  the  results  of  such  evaluations. 
In  order  that  the  various  manpower  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  could 
be  coordinated  I  propose  a  position  of 
special  assistant  for  manpower  to  the 
President.  This  special  assistant  to  the 
President  would  act  as  liaison  to  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  Advisory  Council  and  to 
the  President  for  matters  of  national 
manpower  policy. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  repeat 
here  today  what  I  said  on  March  2  when 
I  suggested  this  legislation  because  it 
does  put  the  meaning  of  this  legislation 
in  propjer  perspective. 
My  statement  follows: 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  role  of  the  States  in 
carrying  out  a  national  manpower  policy. 
Many  are  doing  a  good  Job  and  others 
should  be  guided  in  their  efforts.  Many 
stats  constitutions  prohibit  the  establish- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  manpower  agency, 
therefore,  I  propose  that  there  be  a  State 
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manpower  advisory  council  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  develop  a  yearly  and  5-year  pro- 
jected comprehensive  manpower  plan  that 
would  include  programs,  services,  and  other 
activities.  This  council  would  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives of  established  State  agencies 
that  are  concerned  with  manpower  programs 
and  services  and  the  general  public.  It  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  State  advisory 
council  to  see  that  the  State  plan  was  carried 
out. 

However,  all  federally  supported  educa- 
tion and  manpower  programs  would  be  ad- 
ministered through  the  agendea  In  the 
State  currently  responsible  for  that  type 
of  program,  service  or  actlrtty.  As  In  the 
case  of  the  education  component  of  man- 
power development,  I  propose  that  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
have  the  prime  responsibility.  The  educa- 
tion programs  could  be  contracted  with  lo- 
cal public  schools,  private  schools,  or  In- 
dustry depending  upon  the  capability  of  the 
Institution  or  business  to  render  such  serv- 
ices. I  firmly  believe  that  any  Federal  man- 
power act  must  provide  specific  standards 
for  such  programs  to  insure  quality  and  a 
prudent  expenditure  of  public  funds.  Like- 
wise, It  is  Imperative  that  there  be  a  provi- 
sion In  any  Federal  Manpower  Act  for  any 
of  the  Federal  departments  to  carry  out 
manpower  programs  where  the  State  has 
failed  to  submit  an  acceptable  plan  or, where 
all  or  portions  of  the  plan  has  been  disap- 
proved by  the  Federal  agency  administering 
that  portion  of  the  plan. 

Since  vocational  education  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  a  manpower  development  system,  in- 
cluding preemployment  training  and  upgrad- 
ing for  youth  and  adults,  any  provision  for 
the  educational  component  in  manpower  leg- 
islation should  become  a  part  of  the  State 
plan  for  vocational  education  and  be  ad- 
ministered m  accordance  with  stand^ds  set 
up  In  the  State  plan.  The  Congress  has  ex- 
pressed great  concern  about  the  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping  of  programs  to  train  the 
disadvantaged  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed currently  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  I  firmly  believe  it  Is 
time  that  we  not  only  consolidate  and  co- 
ordinate these  programs  but  put  the  bits  and 
pieces  from  all  Federal  agencies  together  into 
a  coordinated  manpower  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  education  component  of  a  manpower 
program  has  never  been  adequately  defined 
In  the  administration  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  This  needs  to 
be  done. 

The  concept  of  the  neighborhood  youth 
corporation  could  be  strengthened  if  admin- 
istered under  the  part  H — worlt-study  pro- 
grams for  vocational  education  students — 
of  Public  Law  90-576.  Youth  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  program  should  be  required 
to  enroll  In  education  and  training  programs 
that  would  begin  to  prepare  them  for  a  con- 
tinued work  role  in  our  society.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  both  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Department  of  Labor  has  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  this  should  be  done. 
I  urge  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  assume  leadership  in  seeing  what 
could  be  done  to  effect  this  transfer.  Work 
study  programs  provide  an  opportunity  for 
youth  to  experience  a  work  role  in  our 
society  and  also  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
earn  so  that  they  might  stay  in  school.  Why 
not  tie  this  program  to  a  meaningful  educa- 
tion and  training  program  In  our  schools? 

I  am  not  convinced  that  any  one  De- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  expertise  to  develop  and  administer  all 
the  components  of  a  comprehensive  man- 
power program.  However,  I  do  believe  that 
through  the  coordination  by  the  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Council  and  the  State 
manpower  advisory  councils,  this  Nation  can 


have  an  efficient  and  effective  manpower  de- 
velopment program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont, 
Senator  Prouty,  has  introduced  sim- 
ilar legislation  in  the  other  body.  It  is  my 
hope  that  with  this  comprehensive  man- 
power development  act  of  1970,  we  can 
provide  the  kind  of  educational  leader- 
ship that  we  will  need  for  a  "trillion  dol- 
lar economy  which  our  Nation  will 
achieve  this  year,  and  a  $2  trillion  econ- 
omy which  we  will  reach  by  1980. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DECISION  TO  IN- 
VADE   CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
weeks  have  passed  since  President  Nixon 
announced  to  the  American  people  that 
our  military  tmits,  along  with  South  Viet- 
namese troops,  were  in  the  process  of  in- 
vading Cambodia  in  order  to  destioy 
enemy  sanctuaries  and  base  camps. 

The  Senate  continues  its  lengthy  de- 
bate on  the  essential  question  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  President  to  invade  a  country 
without  the  consent  of  Congress.  This  is 
not  the  only  issue  which  has  come  to  the 
fore  as  a  result  of  the  Cambodian  inva- 
sion. Events  of  the  past  weeks  have 
served  to  fcxjus  attention  on  the  continu- 
ing war  in  Vietnam  and  the  growing  un- 
rest here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  briefly  discuss 
my  views  and  observations  on  each  of 
these  issues. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President,  in  his  capacity 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  extend  to  order- 
ing the  invasion  of  a  foreign  country 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
Congress.  Weeks  ago,  I  supported  amend- 
ments in  the  House  which,  if  approved, 
would  have  prevented  the  President  from 
conducting  such  an  invasion  without  the 
consent  of  Congress. 

The  issue  is  really  constitutional  In 
nature,  and  even  If  Congress  is  late  in 
waking  up  to  Its  responsibility  to  recap- 
ture Its  constitutional  prerogatives  to  de- 
clare war  and  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  it  is  nevertheless  significant  and 
Important  that  the  debate  is  finally 
taking  place. 

To  be  sure,  the  President's  decision  to 
invade  Cambodia  took  the  enemy  by  sur- 
prise, and  our  troops  were  able  to  over- 
run and  destroy  many  base  camps  with 
the  capture  of  huge  amounts  of  weapons 
and  supplies.  The  President  had  indicat- 
ed that  one  principal  objective  of  the  in- 
vasion was  to  destroy  the  headquarters 
for  Communist  operations  in  South  Viet- 
nam, but  this  objective  has  not  been 
achieved.  From  a  tactical  military  point 
of  view,  however,  tlie  invasion  appears 
to  have  been  a  success.  I  am  certain  that 
the  invasion  will  provide  temporary  eas- 
ing of  Communist  pressures  along  the 
western  border  of  South  Vietnam,  and  I 
am  also  sure  that  the  invasion  will  give 
the  new  government  in  Cambodia  much 
needed  time  to  strengthen  itself  for  the 
struggle  to  govern  Cambodia. 

The  second  issue  I  want  to  discuss  is 


the  war  In  Vletaiam  itself.  Ten  days  be- 
fore the  President  invaded  Cambodia,  he 
announced  to  the  American  people  his 
decision  to  prcxjeed  with  the  withdrawal 
of  an  additional  150,000  American  troops 
within  a  year's  time.  He  repeated  this 
decision  recently  while  briefing  the 
American  people  on  events  in  Cambodia. 
I  applauded  the  original  annoimcement 
of  the  President,  and  it  encouraged  me 
to  believe  that  the  U.S.  policy  of  with- 
drawal was  working,  and  that  we  were  on 
the  road  to  disengagement. 

The  President  has  Indicated  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  work 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  and  also  to 
wind  down  American  participation  in  the 
war.  It  is  this  policy  which  I  have  sup- 
ported. However,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
invasion  of  Cambodia  may  mean  that 
the  United  States  is  now  basing  its  de- 
cisions in  pursuit  of  this  policy  on  the 
events  taking  place  in  Cambodia,  and  not 
on  the  degree  of  progress  in  South  Viet- 
nam itself.  I  hope  that  this  is  not  the 
case. 

In  speeches  I  delivered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  last  fall,  I  made  it  clear  that 
I  favored  a  poUcy  of  gradual  withdrawal 
of  American  combat  forces  in  Vietnam. 
I  agreed  then  with  the  line  of  reasoning 
advanced  by  Senator  Aikek,  senior  Re- 
publican on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, who  suggested  that  self-determi- 
nation for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
was  impossible  as  long  as  a  substantial 
American  presence  existed  in  that  coun- 
try. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  communicated 
with  President  Nixon  on  two  occasions, 
first  to  urge  him  to  use  all  of  the  diplo- 
matic resources  at  his  disposal  to  recon- 
vene a  Geneva-type  conference  on 
Southeast  Asia.  I  have  no  illusions  about 
how  difficult  such  a  task  would  be,  but  I 
believe  that  it  Is  an  important  avenue 
which  must  be  traveled.  I  also  urged  the 
President  to  step  up  the  United  States 
effort  at  the  peace  talks  in  Paris  by  ap- 
pointing as  Ambassador  a  prominent  and 
independent  American  wlio  could  hope- 
fully make  a  contribution  to  moving  the 
talks  in  the  direction  of  an  agreement. 
I  suggested  to  the  President  that  he  con- 
sider appointing  Father  Hesburg,  the 
president  of  Notre  Dame  University. 

Again,  without  illusions  about  the  dif- 
ficulties involved,  I  have  cosponsored  a 
resolution  which  would  make  it  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  to  encourage  the  United  Na- 
tions to  dispatch  an  international  super- 
visory force  to  Indochina  to  effect  and 
maintain  a  cease-fire.  It  may  be  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  promote  a  Unit- 
ed Nations  involvement,  particularly  if 
the  United  States  is  actually  withdraw- 
ing its  combat  forces  and  disengaging  it- 
self from  the  conflict.  I  also  feel  that  in 
the  post- Vietnam  era,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  their  elected  representatives,  to 
have  a  full  and  dispassionate  review  of  all 
the  commitments  we  have  assumed  as 
a  Nation  over  the  years  in  the  interna- 
tional world 

I  believe  that  this  country  can  find  a 
role  for  itself  that  is  somewhere  between 
that  of  the  international  policeman  and 
the  isolationist. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
comment  on  the  conditions  which  exist 
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in  the  United  States  today 
that  the  country  will  not  be 
with  a  steady  diet  of  conflic 
tion.  repression,  and  reprlsa 
to  which  Americans,  the 
not  so  young,  are  turning 
should  be  a  cause  of  grave 
painful  part  of  it  is  that 
beginning  to  look  upon  this 
lence  and  force  as  an 
of  dealing  with  frustration 

Acts  of  violence,  by  their 
lead  to  more  violence, 
pression,  then  revolt,  and 
The  American  people  mus 
from  this  path.  The  future 
requires  that  we  turn  away 

On  May  20,  on  the  floor 
I  remarked  at  length  on  the 
the  communications  gap 
cans,  and  I  believe  that 
larly  evident  now  with  the 
has  developed  among  the 
old,  the  supporters  and  the 
the  administration,  and 
ing  groups.  Real 
ing  and  responding — and 
not  mean  acquiescing — are 
flate  the  frustration  and 
powerlessness  which  are 
bly  to  the  use  of  force.  All 
that  force  and  violence  ca 
a  ted,  but  do  we  also 
within  our  power  to  deal 
the  causes  of  violence  an(. 
dozens  of  ways  of  easing 
violence  which  do  not  invol  • 
peasement  or  apathy?  I 
can  move  to  exercise  this  flower. 
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THE  VOTING  RIGHT  "S  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp  are.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mrj  Griffin)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Spedker.  I  voted 
for  H.R.  4249  on  final  passage  in  the 
House  last  December,  al  hough  with 
reservation  as  to  its  coru  titutionality. 
My  benign  support  was  g  ven  because 
the  approved  substitute  was  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  discriminatory  bill 
reported  to  the  floor  by  thje  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recfell,  the  com- 
mittee bill  was  a  simple  ext  »nsion  of  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act  which  indicted, 
tried,  and  found  guilty  a  :ew  southern 
States  under  a  cleverly  drai  m  triggering 
device,  by  requiring  those  Si  ates  to  prove 
they  were  innocent  of  racia^  discrimlna 
tion  in  the  matter  of  voting 

We  defeated  the  iniquitoiis  committee 
bill.  We  passed  the  substitu  e  which  pro- 
vided that  the  Attorney  General  had  to 
prove  discrimination  before  State  voting 
laws  were  superseded  by  the  Federal 
Voting  Rights  Act.  F^lrtljermore,  the 
House-passed  bill  was  apnicable  to  all 
50  States.  | 

In  a  fight  led  by  the  Repuplican  leader, 
the  Senate  rejected  the  Hftuse  bill  and 
approved,  instead,  practically  the  same 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
added  an  amendment  loweri  ng  the  voting 
age  from  21  to  18  in  all  Federal,  State, 
and  local  elections. 

President  Nixon,  unfordunately.  has 
endorsed  In  essence  the  Senate  version 
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of  the  bill.  In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Senate-passed  act  is  in  basic  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution;  a  point  I  will 
extensively  discuss  later. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  procedure  under  which  we 
had  to  operate  today.  The  fair  and  ap- 
propriate procedure,  and  I  might  add, 
the  normal  procedure,  is  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  Senate  amendments.  Instead,  at  the 
apparent  urging  of  the  House  leadership, 
the  chairman  went  outside  of  normal 
channels  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
requested  a  rule  which  would  accept  the 
Senate  amendments.  Regrettably,  the 
Rules  Committee  acquiesced  over  the 
commendable  opposition  of  its  distin- 
guished   chairman,    Hon.    William    M. 

COLMER. 

As  a  consequence,  we  had  only  1  hour 
of  debate  time,  to  be  spread  among  more 
than  43  Members  of  the  House,  to  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  an  issue  which  reaches 
to  the  very  core  of  our  Constitution's 
substance.  This  choking  of  discussion  and 
prevention  of  meaningful  dialog  must  be 
numbered  as  one  of  the  gravest  sins 
ever  committed  against  representative 
democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  what  some  of  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  may  contend,  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a  black  and  white 
racial  issue.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
whether  the  Congress  can  do  by  legis- 
lative fiat  that  which  it  should  do  by  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  of  a  time  and  situ- 
ation when  this  Congress  is  dominated 
by  persons  totally  imsympathetic  to  the 
rights  of  black  people.  What  protection 
would  these  blacks  have  then  If  our  con- 
stitutionally ordained  system  of  re- 
straints is  today  destroyed?  It  has  been 
said  that  Constitutions  are  written  for 
two  reasons:  First,  to  set  forth  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  government  they  cre- 
ate; and  second,  to  place  these  funda- 
mentals beyond  the  reach  of  impatient 
and  temporary  majorities  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  sliifting  tides  of  public 
opinion. 

Alas,  the  American  dream  will  become 
a  nightmare  for  blacks  if  we  remove  the 
protection  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments when  the  flood  tide  of  antagonistic 
national  opinion  threatens  to  engulf 
them.  I  would  cite  Hitler's  Germany  as 
a  case  in  point. 

What,  then  are  these  constitutional  re- 
straints that  are  being  so  roughly  treated 
here  today?  What  basis  in  the  Constitu- 
tion do  they  have  and  in  what  way  are 
they  being  impaired? 

The  duty  of  determining  voter  qualifl- 
cations  is  specifically  given  to  the  States 
by  several  sections  of  the  Constitution. 
Article  n,  section  1  states: 

Each  state  shall  appoint.  In  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereon  may  direct,  a 
Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress: 

Article  I,  section  2  states: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications   requisite   for   Electors   of  the 


most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 

The  17th  amendment  states: 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shaU  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

The  10th  amendment  states: 
The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

It  is  obvious,  on  its  face,  that  these 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  unequivo- 
cally direct  to  the  States  the  power  and 
duty  to  determine  voter  qualifications. 
They  are  charged,  through  their  legisla- 
tures, to  determine  and  establish  meth- 
ods by  which  electors  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  where  various  States  have 
decided  to  appoint  their  electors  by  pop- 
ular vote,  the  power  necessarily  includes 
the  right  to  determine  the  manner  of 
the  voting  process  and  the  qualifications 
of  the  voters. 

If  the  States  are  to  make  the  deci- 
sions as  to  how  their  electors  are  to  be 
appointed,  then  they  must  be  free  to 
choose  from  many  varied  alternatives. 
Indeed,  a  quick  glance  at  history  reveals 
that  some  States  have  chosen  to  appoint 
electors  by  mere  act  of  the  legislature 
alone.  Many  have  chosen  to  appoint 
them  by  a  combination  of  the  legislative 
vote  and  approval  of  the  citizenry  in  an 
election.  It  is  almost  universal  today  to 
find  that  the  various  legislatures,  in  their 
discretion,  have  chosen  to  delegate  this 
appointment  as  directly  as  possible  to 
their  citizens  by  direct  election. 

When  the  Constitution  instructs  In  ar- 
ticle II,  section  1,  and  in  the  17th  amend- 
ment, that — 

The  Electors  of  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

It  obviously  is  charging  the  States  with 
the  duty  of  selecting  those  electors  on 
the  basis  of  the  State's  own  system  for 
choosing  its  legislature. 

What  then,  does  the  Constitution  say 
about  a  State's  selection  of  Its  own  legis- 
lature. I  can  find  nothing  in  the  Consti- 
tution which  says  anything.  Indeed,  this 
very  wording,  taken  from  article  n,  sec- 
tion 1  and  from  the  17th  amendment, 
discloses  the  contemplation  that  the 
States  should  determine  their  own  elec- 
tive processes.  Furthermore  the  10th 
amendment  also  acts  to  reserve  this 
power  to  the  States  when  it  announces 
that— 

Powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  People. 

If  the  States  have  any  power  to  pre- 
scribe procedure  for  electing  their  own 
legislatures,  their  discretion  is  complete. 
If  they  are  to  follow  some  mysterious  set 
of  rules  then  they  have  no  power — they 
are  mere  puppets  and  robots.  Is  that 
what  we  have  come  to  today? 

And  further  still,  where  in  the  Consti- 
tution lies  this  magically  prescribed 
formula  that  the  States  must  follow?  Is 
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it  in  article  II,  section  1,  regarding  the 
choosing  of  presidential  electors?  Is  it  in 
article  I,  section  2,  regarding  the  election 
of  Members  of  Congress?  Is  it  in  amend- 
ment 17,  regarding  the  election  of  Sen- 
ators? Indeed,  is  it  anywhere  in  the 
Constitution  at  all?  I  think  not.  In  fact, 
just  how  does  the  Constitution  direct 
who  may  or  may  not  vote  in  elections? 
Wliere  does  it  announce,  by  statement 
or  implication,  what  particular  person 
may  vote  in  any  election  at  all?  Absolute- 
ly nowhere.  What  then  does  the  Consti- 
tution actually  say  about  voting? 

Section  2  of  the  14th  amendment  is 
the  only  place  in  the  Constitution  which 
mentions  voting  and  a  specific  age  in  the 
same  breath.  It  refers  to  "21  years  of 
age."  If  there  is  a  constitutional  sanction 
for  a  minimum  age  for  voting,  it  is  in  this 
section,  and  it  would  be  "21  years  of  age." 
I  do  not  recall  advocates,  who  favor  low- 
ering the  voting  age  by  statute,  relying 
on  the  14th  amendment. 

What  then,  do  the  proponents  of  ex- 
tending the  Voting  Rights  Act  say  is  the 
constitutional  basis  of  their  position? 
They  point  to  the  15th  amendment  and 
say  that  it  authorizes  the  Congress  to  do 
anything  it  desires  at  any  time.  In  this, 
I  cannot  concur. 

If  the  Constitution  is  actually  a  single 
harmonious  document  with  provisions 
working  in  sympathy  and  concert,  then 
this  basis  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act  can- 
not be  successfully  maintained.  With  so 
many  provisions  of  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly charging  the  States  with  the 
duties  of  formulating  and  operating  vot- 
ing systems,  it  is  patently  clear  that  the 
15th  amendment  is  limited  in  scope  and 
negative  In  action. 

It  Is  a  prohibition  against  certain 
actions  of  the  States.  It  is  not  a  source 
of  Federal  power  over  elections  or  any 
other  subject.  To  base  a  positive  and 
active  mechanism  on  the  15th  amend- 
ment files  in  the  face  of  the  Constitution 
and  violates  It  both  In  letter  and  spirit. 
Had  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  de- 
sired to  set  out  election  rules  and  regula- 
tions they  would  be  found  within  the 
Constitution.  However,  quite  the  opposite 
Is  found.  Every  section  touching  the 
matter  charges  the  States  with  this  duty 
except  amendment  15  which  merely  pro- 
hibits discrimination  in  voting  systems 
which  would  result  In  disenfranchise- 
ment  of  blacks,  and  amendment  19, 
barring  discrimination  because  of  sex. 
Whatever  authority  is  given  to  the  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  support  of  amend- 
ments 15  and  19  is  merely  the  negative 
authority  to  prohibit  discriminating  laws 
of  States. 

To  then  bsise  a  positive  and  active  set 
of  rules  with  which  certain  States  must 
comply  is  to  nullify  the  intent,  purpose, 
and  effect  of  all  other  sections  of  the 
Constitution  speaking  on  the  subject.  It 
is  to  declare,  by  legislative  flat,  that  one 
section  of  the  Constitution,  one  couched 
in  the  language  of  general  negatives  and 
bars,  is  to  be  given  controlling  prece- 
dence over  five  positive  and  directive 
sections  of  the  Constitution.  Such  logic 
Is  preposterous  and  infantile. 

If  the  Constitution  is  to  be  read  as  a 
single  cohesive  document  whose  provi- 
sions work  together  toward  the  attain- 


ment of  its  ideals,  tlien  the  various  sec- 
tions must  give  support  and  aid  to  each 
other,  and  cannot  be  utilized  as  means 
to  devalue  and  discredit  other  provisions 
of  equal  stature.  Such  a  result  will  only 
allow  men  to  pick  and  choose  the  sec- 
tions they  desire  and  the  resulting  rip 
in  the  fabric  of  our  Constitution  will 
not  stop  at  the  seam  but  will  pierce  the 
heart  of  the  Nation. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  it  has  been 
said  there  are  two  reasons  for  writing  a 
constitution:  first,  to  set  forth  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  government  they 
create;  second,  to  place  these  fundamen- 
tals beyond  the  reach  of  impatient  and 
temporary  majorities,  and  beyond  reach 
of  the  shifting  tides  of  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  truth  applies  espe- 
cially to  the  amendment  which  would 
lower  the  age  for  voting  from  21  to  18. 
It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  not  only 
Mississippi's  legal  voting  age,  but  it  cuts 
across  the  entire  face  of  her  law  and 
policy.  Our  State  has  traditionally  held 
to  the  idea  that  rights  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  responsibilities.  The  framers 
of  our  Constitution  and  elected  lawmak- 
ers down  through  the  years  have  been  re- 
markably consistent  in  refusing  to  sub- 
ject a  person  to  action  and  penalties  of 
the  law  xmtil  a  time  at  which  he  is  able 
to  make  mature  and  well  considered 
decisions.  I  am  not  speaking  of  mere 
education,  which  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  say  is  so  much  greater  and 
widespread  now.  I  am  speaking  of  that 
more  elusive  quality — judgment. 

Education  surely  yields  an  increased 
measure  of  knowledge  but  true  judgment 
only  comes  from  experience  and  season- 
ing. It  may  be  true  that  there  are  more 
people  under  21,  today,  who  possess  the 
level  of  awareness  to  deal  maturely  with 
business  matters,  to  engage  in  binding 
legal  contracts,  to  buy  and  sell  land,  and 
other  similar  problems  than  there  were 
when  I  was  that  age.  And  it  is  certainly 
not  my  intent  or  purpose  to  question  the 
intelligence  or  integrity  of  America's  and 
Mississippi's  youth.  All  I  am  doing  is 
calling  for  "time  out."  I  simply  want  to 
calmly  consider  this  issue  in  all  of  its 
facets.  I  will  not  be  stampeded  into  giving 
my  approval  of  a  plan  to  extend  the  right 
to  vote  to  those  imder  21  when  I  know 
this  plan  is  the  brainchild  of  those  who 
have  been  openly  courting  the  radical 
and  irresponsible  elements  of  this  age 
group  and  when  I  know  it  is  a  design  by 
which  they  are  seeking  more  votes  for 
self-perpetuation. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  here.  I  am  not 
irreconcilably  opposed  to  lowering  the 
age  of  voting.  There  may  be  great  merit 
in  it. 

I  think,  however,  we  should  consider 
this  issue  in  depth  and  explore  the  whole 
area  of  adulthood  before  lowering  the 
voting  age.  Let  us  look  to  the  experience 
of  past  leaders  and  thinkers  and  see  what 
course  they  charted.  It  may  well  be  that 
today  the  situation  is  truly  different  and 
change  worthwhile;  but,  it  may  sdso  be 
that  the  heat  of  our  times  has  only 
warped  the  lens  by  which  we  see. 

I  would  like  to  consider  the  policy  of 
Mississippi,  as  disclosed  by  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  her  constitution  and  code. 
Persons  under  the  age  of  21  cannot  be 


held,  by  law,  to  any  contract  they  engage 
in.  Indeed,  two  sections  of  the  Mississippi 
Code — sections  1264  through  1268, 
M.C.A. — provide  for  special  dispensation 
from  the  courts  where  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances indicate  that  persons  under 
21  should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  busi 
ness  transactions  and  sale  of  land;  ac- 
tions which  affect  the  rights  of  others. 

It  is  the  law  of  our  State  that  one 
imder  21  may  not  create  and  execute  a 
will  and  testament  which  will  be  legally 
binding  on  his  heirs. 

The  lawmakers  of  Mississippi  have 
deemed  that  males  must  attain  the  age 
of  21  before  they  may  enter  into  the  mar- 
riage contract  completely  free  of  the  pro- 
test by  parties  who  might  also  be  affected 
by  their  action. 

Before  one  can  be  licensed  to  serve  the 
public  as  an  architect — section  8632-09. 
M.C.A. ;  attorney — section  8654,  M.C.A. ; 
public  accountant — section  8905 ;  M.C.A. ; 
veterinarian — section  8914-07;  real  es- 
tate broker — section  8920-04;  embalm- 
er — section  8781.  M.C.A.:  optometrist — 
section  8840,  M.C.A.;  or  dentist — section 
8755,  M.C.A.;  he  must  meet  the  require- 
ment that  he  be  21  years  of  age. 

And,  finally,  section  241  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Constitution  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  any  person  first  attain  the  age 
of  21  before  gaining  the  right  to  vote. 

What  are  these  statutes  telling  us? 
Why  do  they  all  contain  the  21 -year-age 
requirement?  Is  this  reason  or  merely 
rhyme?  What  common  factor  do  they  all 
possess? 

I  humbly  suggest  that  the  element  of 
commonality  is  present  in  these  statutes. 
This  element/s  that,  with  the  right  to 
act  in  a  way  which  affects  other  persons, 
there  is  the  duty  to  protect  innocent 
parties.  It  is  this  effort  to  protect  in- 
nocent parties  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
21-year-old  age  requirement  of  so  many 
statutes. 

Is  this  truly  a  valid  consideration? 
Have  times  changed  so  much  that  we 
may  depart  from  this  longstanding  tra- 
dition? Can  we  safely  assume  that  mod- 
ern education  has  brought  such  a  high 
level  of  judgment  to  the  typical  19-year 
old  that  the  precepts  of  our  forefathers 
are  to  be  sloughed  off? 

What  actions  by  the  persons  we  are 
asked  to  enfranchise  suggest  their 
readiness  to  accept  responsibiUty?  Is  it 
found  in  the  smoke  from  the  Bank  of 
America  over  California?  Do  student 
strikes  over  the  country  suggest  a  cool 
and  reasoned  approach  to  the  problems 
facing  America  in  1970?  Do  thousands  of 
teenagers  marching  on  the  Nation's 
Capital  in  protest  of  the  Vietnam  war 
prove  the  soundness  of  their  judgment  or 
does  it  merely  suggest  a  new  source  of 
votes  to  a  liberal  establishment  reeling 
in  the  face  of  the  silent  majority?  And 
is  not  this  very  protest  and  disruption 
of  America's  tranquility  the  reason  these 
liberal  advocates  cite  as  the  main  cause 
for  lowering  the  voting  age  from  21  to 
18? 

I  think  the  answer  is  patently  obvious 
to  anyone  who  takes  an  objective  look. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  voting  age  should 
never  be  lowered  under  any  circum- 
stances. I  am  qtiestioning,  however,  the 
appropriateness  of  both  the  time  and 
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method  by  which  it  Is  now  s  jught.  Vot- 
ing requirements  belong  to  t^e  States  as 
pointed  out  earlier  suid  thert  is  a  right 
way.  by  constitutional  amencjment,  to  go 
about  changing  it.  This  way  '\k  wrong  and 
our  haste  today  can  only  q^n^^se  our 
cause  for  tomorrow. 


NEW  REGULATIONS  OF  CORPS  OP 
ENGINEERS  GOVERNIN(  J  HARBOR 
LINES,  AND  PERMITS  TO  DREDGE, 
PILL,  AND  CONSTRUCT  IN  NAVI- 
GABLE   WATERWAYS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Ri  uss>  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  :  believe  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  w  int  to  know 
about  the  very  significant  s  «p  forward 
which  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  c  f  Engineers 
has  recently  taken  toward  carrying  out 
its  statutory  responsibilities  »ith  an  en- 
Ughtened  concern  for  this  co  mtry's  nat- 
ural environment.  I  refer  ;o  the  new 
regulations  recently  promulg  ated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  govemin  5  the  estab- 
lishment and  modification  of  harbor 
lines  and  applications  to  dree  ge.  fill,  con- 
struct any  structure,  or  pei  form  other 
work  in  the  navigable  wa  ers  of  the 
United  States. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  iouse  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Opers  lions  issued 
a  report,  prepared  by  the  3ouse  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Res<iurces  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  en- 
titled "Oui  Waters  and  Wei  lands:  How 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  Can  I  ielp  Prevent 
Their  Destruction  and  lollution," — 
House  Report  91-917.  March  18.  1970— 
with  a  series  of  far-reaching  recom- 
mendations. We  urged  thai  the  corps, 
when  considering  applications  for  fills, 
dredging,  or  other  work  in  estuaries, 
rivers,  auid  other  bodies  of  ni  ivigable  wa- 
ter, should  increase  their  emphasis  on 
how  the  work  will  affect  ali  aspects  of 
the  public  interest.  They  should  look 
not  only  at  the  interests  of  navigation, 
but  also  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, fish  and  wildlife,  air  and  water 
quality,  esthetics,  scenic  visw.  historic 
sites,  "Kjology,  and  other  puolic  interest 
aspects  of  the  waterway.  We  recom- 
mended that  no  further  land  fills  or  other 
work  be  allowed  in  the  Nation's  water- 
ways except  where  the  applicant  afiSrma- 
tively  proves  that  the  prop<ised  work  is 
in  accord  with  the  public  nterest.  in- 
cluding the  need  to  avoid  tlie  piecemeal 
destruction  of  these  water  areas. 

The  committee's  report  fuither  recom- 
mended that  all  harbor  line  established 
by  the  corps  to  define  the  of  shore  limits 
of  bulkheads,  fills,  piers  and  other  struc- 
tures should  no  longer  c(  institute  an 
automatic  license  to  fill  ard  construct. 
Instead,  anyone  planning  to  do  such  fill- 
ing or  construction  between  the  shore 
and  harbor  line  should  be  required  to 
obtain  a  permit  for  such  woik.  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  the  corps  deems  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  public  nterest.  and 
subject  to  the  same  Interdepartmental 
review  and  consultation  procedures  as 
are  now  used  In  considering  applications 
for  permits  for  similar  work  In  waters 
where  harbor  lines  are  not  established. 


We  also  urged  the  corps  to  require  and 
encourage  public  hearings  on  proposals 
to  establish  or  modify  harbor  lines  when- 
ever there  is  sufBcient  public  Interest  in 
such  proposals. 

Our  report  also  dealt  with  the  corps' 
actions  in  considering  applications  for 
permits  to  construct  sewer  outfalls  into 
navigable  waterways.  We  urged  the 
corps  to  require  the  applicant  to 
furnish  full  information  concerning 
the  nature,  composition,  amount,  and 
degree  of  treatment  of  the  wastes  which 
will  be  discharged  from  the  outfall,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  such  discharges  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  quality  of  the 
receiving  waters.  In  addition,  we  recom- 
mended that  the  corps  consult  with  the 
appropriate  Interior  Department  agen- 
cies— such  as  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration,  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ices, and  so  forth — as  to  whether,  and 
under  what  conditions,  the  permit  should 
be  granted,  and  to  require  the  permittee 
to  comply  with  all  requirements  for  pro- 
tecting the  quality  of  the  receiving 
waters. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Corps'  new  regulations — ER  1145-2-303, 
ER  1145-2-304  and  Cir.  No.  1145-2-18— 
embody  all  of  these  recommendations. 
They  mark  a  new  highwater  level  of  en- 
vironmental concern  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  We  hope  that  the  Coit>s  will 
diligently  apply  these  regulations  which 
I  understand  are  now  in  effect,  because 
these  new  procedures  can  be  very  helpful 
to  decrease  the  degradation  which  is  now 
afflicting  our  estuaries,  rivers,  harbors, 
and  other  watennays. 

I  commend  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
their  new  regulations.  Because  of  the 
substantial  public  interest  in  the  Corps' 
revised  procedures.  I  append  the  text  of 
the  new  regulations,  the  new  permit 
form,  and  a  statement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  concerning  the 
changes  made  in  the  new  regulations,  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
I  From  the  Federal  Register,  vol.  35.  No.  103 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1970,  p.  8280,  Reg.  No. 

1145-2-304) 

CHAPTtm   n — Corps   or   Engineers,   Depart- 
ment or  THE  Armt 

Part  209 — AdTuinistrative  Procedure 
Harbor  Lines 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  10 
and  1 1  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March 
3,  1899  (30  Stat.  1151;  33  U.S.C.  403,  404), 
i  209.150  Is  hereby  amended  In  Its  entirety 
effective  upon  publication  In  the  Feoekai. 
Register  as  follows : 

I  209.150     Harbor  lines. 

(a)  Definition.  The  term  "harbor  llne(s)" 
Is  used  here  In  Its  generic  sense.  It  Includes 
types  of  harbor  lines  frequently  referred  to 
by  other  names.  Including,  for  example,  pier- 
head lines  and  bulkhead  lines. 

(b)  Policies,  practices  and  procedures.  (1) 
Under  previous  policies,  practices  and  proce- 
dures, riparian  owners  could  erect  open  pile 
structures,  or  undertake  solid  fill  construc- 
tion shoreward  of  established  harbor  lines 
without  obtaining  a  permit  under  33  U.S.C. 
403.  This  was  a  matter  of  great  concern,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  involving  long  established 
harbor  lines,  since  all  factors  affecting  the 
public  lAterest  may  not  have  been  taken  into 
account  at  the  time  the  lines  were  estab- 
lished. Accordingly,  under  previous  policies, 
practices  and  procedures  there  was  the 
danger  that  work  shoreward  of  existing  har- 
bor line*  could  be  undertaken  without  ap- 


propriate consideration  having  been  given  to 
the  impact  which  such  work  may  have  on 
the  environment  and  without  a  Judgment 
having  been  made  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
work  was,  on  balance,  In  the  public  Interest. 

(2)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  public 
Interest  will  be  considered  and  protected  In 
all  instances,  all  existing  and  future  harbor 
lines  are  declared  to  be  guidelines  for  defin- 
ing, with  respect  to  the  Impact  on  navigation 
Interests  alone,  the  offshore  limits  of  open 
pile  structures  (pierhead  lines)  or  fills  (bulk- 
head Uneei.  A  permit  under  33  U.S.C.  403 
will  be  required  In  each  case  for  amy  work 
which  is  commenced  shoreward  of  existing 
or  future  harbor  lines  after  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  this  regulation  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Applications  for  permits  for  work 
in  navigable  waters  shoreward  of  harbor  lines 
shall  be  filed  and  processed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  applicable  sections  of 
this  part.  For  work  already  completed  or 
commenced  in  conformance  with  existing 
harbor  line  authority  before  that  date,  no 
permit  is  required. 

(c)  Establishment  or  modification  of  har- 
bor lines.  Applications  for  the  establishment 
of  new  harbor  lines  or  the  modification  of 
existing  harbor  lines  will  be  processed  In  a 
manner  similar  to  applications  for  permits 
for  work  in  navigable  waters.  Public  notices 
concerning  any  such  application  will  be 
sent  to  all  parties  known  or  believed  to  be 
interested  In  the  application  and  a  copy  of 
the  notice  will  be  posted  In  pKJSt  offices  or 
other  public  places  In  the  area.  Public  no- 
tices apart  from  providing  Information  rela- 
tive to  any  harbor  line  application,  shall 
make  it  clear  that  harbor  lines  are  guidelines 
for  defining,  with  respect  to  the  impact  on 
navigation  interests  alone,  the  offshore  limits 
of  open  pile  structures  or  fills  and  that 
the  establishment  of  a  harbor  line  carries 
with  It  no  presumption  that  Individual  ap- 
plications for  permits  to  undertake  work 
shoreward  of  any  harbor  line  will  be  granted. 
Public  hearings  will  be  held  In  connection 
with  applications  for  the  establishment  or 
modification  of  harbor  lines  whenever  there 
appears  to  be  sufficient  public  Interest  to 
Justify  the  holding  of  a  public  hearing  or 
when  responsible  Federal.  State  or  local  au- 
thorities, including  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, request  that  a  hearing  be  held  and  It 
Is  likely  that  Information  will  be  presented 
at  the  hearing  that  will  be  assistance  In  de- 
termining whether  the  harbor  line  should 
be  established  or  modified.  District  Engineers 
will  forward  all  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  establishment  or  modification  of 
harbor  lines  through  the  appropriate  Divi- 
sion Engineer  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
ENGCWON.  No  new  harbor  lines  will  be 
established  and  no  existing  harbor  lines 
will  be  modified  unless  specifically  author- 
ized   by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

I  Regs.  ENOCW-ON)  (Sees.  10  and  11.  30 
Stat.  1151:  33  use.  403,404) 

For  the  Adjutant  General. 

Richard  B.  Belnap, 
Special  Advisor  to  TAG. 

(PR.  Doc.  70-6534;  Piled,  May  26,  1970; 
8:48  am  I 

I  ENOCW-ON,  EC   1145-2-18) 
Department  or  the  Army,  Oftice 
or  the  Chiet  or  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  30,  1970. 
Circular   No.    114&-a-18,   Expires   30   June 
1971. 
Civil  Regulatory  Functions  :  Permits — 
Policy,  Practice  and  Procedotu: 

1.  Purpose  and  Scope.  This  circular  estab- 
lishes procedures  for  processing  permit  ap- 
plications, other  than  from  Federal  agencies, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1970. 

2.  Applicability.  It  is  appUcable  to  all  Corps 
of  Engineers  Districts  and  Divisions  having 
ClvU  Works  Responsibilities. 

3.  References. 
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a    33  use    403 

b.  Public  Law  91-224.  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1970. 

c.  ER   1145-2-303, 
4.  Procedures. 

a.  Permit  applications  received  on  or  after 
4  April  1970. 

(1)  Section  21  of  PL  91-224  requires  a 
certification  in  connection  with  any  permit 
application  to  conduct  any  activity.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  the  construction  or 
operation  of  facilities  which  may  result  in 
any  discharge  Into  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States.  This  certification  must  be 
made  by  the  State  or  Interstate  agency  re- 
sponsible for  water  quality  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  as  the  case  may  be  to  the 
effect  that  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  permitted  activity  will  not  violate  water 
quality  standards.  Pursuant  to  this  provision 
all  permit  applications  received  on  or  after 
4  April  1970  will  be  carefully  examined  to 
determine  if  the  proposed  structure  or  the 
construction  or  other  work  Involved  Is  of  such 
a  nature  that  its  normal  and  usual  operation 
or  performance  entails  a  discharge  into  the 
navigable  waters.  In  addition,  on  applications 
for  permits  for  fill  or  pile  supported  plat- 
forms the  intended  use  thereof  shall  be  ascer- 
tained to  determine  if  such  use  would  involve 
in  Its  normal  conduct  or  operation  a  dis- 
charge Into  navigable  waters.  Where  positive 
determination  Is  made  in  any  case,  the  appli- 
cant will  be  advised  of  the  requirement  for 
a  certification  under  Section  21,  Certification 
will  be  required  In  connection  with  all  appli- 
cations for  dredging  and  filling  and  for  out- 
fall structures  and  canals.  In  all  other  cases 
the  criteria  set  forth  above  will  be  used. 

(2)  In  cases  where  no  certification  Is  re- 
quired the  procedures  In  ER  1145-2-303  will 
be  followed. 

(3)  Where  a  certification  Is  required, 
normal  permit  processing  procedures  under 
ER  1145-2-303  will  be  commenced  when  the 
Regional  Coordinator  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  notified  of  the  receipt  of  the 
application  and  certification  pursuant  to 
Section  21  (b)  (2)  of  PL  91-224.  However,  the 
permit  will  not  be  Issued  nor  p  public  hear- 
in::  held  under  the  procedures  of  ESI  1145- 
2-303  until  the  provisions  of  Section  21(b) 
of  PL  91-224  have  been  met.  These  provide 
that  (1)  the  Regional  Coordinator  has  30  days 
ii.  w^ich  to  notify  the  permitting  agency 
that  Issuance  of  the  permit  may  lead  to 
a  discharge  which  will  affect  the  quality  of 
waters  of  another  state,  and  (11)  that  such 
other  state  may  within  60  days  of  receipt  of 
the  notice  object  to  the  issuance  of  the  per- 
mit and  request  a  public  hearing.  If  a  request 
for  a  public  hearing  is  timely  received  from 
such  other  State,  public  hearing  under  ER 
1145-2-303  will  be  withheld  and  this  office 
will  be  promptly  notified  ATTN:  ENGCW- 
ON, for  instructions  on  further  action  to  be 
taken. 

b.  Permit  applications  pending  on  3  April 
1970.  No  certification  Is  required  to  issue  a 
permit  for  which  an  application  was  pending 
on  3  April  1970,  if  such  permit  is  issued  on 
or  before  2  April  1971.  Any  such  permit 
which  would  have  otherwise  required  a  cer- 
tification will,  however,  terminate  a  year 
from  the  date  of  its  Issuance  unless  a  certifi- 
cation is  submitted  prior  to  that  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  following  condition  will  be 
Inserted  In  such  permits: 

"This  permit  will  terminate  on un- 
less the  permittee  submits  to  the  District 
Engineer  the  certification  provided  for  in 
Section  21  (b)  (8)  of  PL  91-224,  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970,  within  one 
( 1 )  year  from  the  date  of  this  permit"  NOTE : 
In  blank  space  above  insert  date  one  d) 
year  from  date  of  permit. 

For  the  Chief  of  Engineers: 

J.  B.  Newman, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Sngineers.  Executive 
Director  of  Civil  Works. 
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I  ENOCW-ON,    Eft    1146-2-303:    Change    6) 
Department    or   the    Armt,    OmcE    or 
THE  Chiet  or  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Regulation  No.  1145-2-303 
Civil    REGtnjkTOBY    Punctions:     Permits — 
Policy,  Practice  and  Procedure 

1.  Purpose  and  Scope.  This  regulation  pre- 
scribes the  policy,  practice  and  procedure  to 
be  used  by  all  Corps  of  Engineers  installa- 
tions and  activities  In  connection  with  the 
Issuance  of  permits  for  construction  or  other 
work  In  and  adjacent  to  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States. 

2.  Laws  Authorizing  Issuance  of  Permits. 

a.  Section  10  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
approved  3  March  1899  (30  Stat.  1151;  33 
use.  403)  prohibits  the  placing  of  any 
structure  In  or  over  any  navigable  water  of 
the  United  States  ...  or  excavating  from  or 
depositing  material  in  such  waters,  unless  the 
work  has  been  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  The  Instrument  of  authoriza- 
tion Is  designated  as  a  periplt.  The  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  prevent  ob- 
structions to  navigation  In  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  was  extended  to 
artificial  Islands  and  fixed  structures  located 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  (43  U.S.C. 
1333(f)). 

b.  Section  14  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
approved  3  March  1899  (30  Stat.  1152;  33 
use.  408)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  may  grant  permission  for 
the  temporary  occupation  or  use  of  any  sea 
wall,  bulkhead.  Jetty,  dike,  levee,  wharf,  pier, 
or  other  work  built  by  the  United  States. 

c.  Section  1  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
approved  13  June  1902  (32  Stat.  371;  33 
use.  565)  provides  that  any  person  or  per- 
sons, corporations,  municipal  or  private,  de- 
siring to  Improve  any  navigable  river,  or  any 
part,  at  their  own  expense  and  risk  may  do 
so  upoa  the  approval  of  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications of  the  proposed  Improvement  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

d.  Work  and  construction  In  navigable 
waters  by  all  Federal  agencies  are  subject  to 
the  laws  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  navigable  waters.  Including  such  work 
and  construction  performed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  In  the  capacity  of  a  construc- 
tion agency  for  other  branches  and  services. 
Approval  of  plans  and  specifications  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  does  not  constitute  the 
approval  contemplated  under  these  laws.  Di- 
vision and  District  Engineers  will  therefore 
advise  such  agencies  accordingly  and  cooper- 
ate to  the  fullest  extent  with  a  view  to  fa- 
cilitating the  Issuance  of  permits  and  fur- 
nishing such  assistance  as  may  be  desired  In 
connection  with  the  permit  applications. 

e.  In  those  cases  where  it  appears  that  the 
proposed  wcwk  would  not  have  significant  Im- 
pact on  environmental  values  and  the  work 
Involves  either  (1)  minor  work  In  unim- 
proved waterways  or  (2)  minor  work  In  areas 
of  Improved  waterways  which  are  removed 
from  the  fairway  used  for  navigation  author- 
ization may  be  by  a  letter  of  permission. 
The  letter  of  permission  will  be  In  letter 
form  and  will  contain  substantially  the  lan- 
guage on  the  face  of  ENG  Form  1721,  ENG 
Form  No.  96c,  W.D.,  Eng..  or  ENG  Form  2029, 
as  appropriate.  District  Engineers  may  re- 
produce locally  a  form  letter,  as  appropriate, 
to  meet  their  needs.  No  drawings  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  submitted,  nor  will  It  be  neces- 
sary to  Issue  public  notice  In  such  cases.  This 
procedure  may  be  utilized  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  District  Engineer  concerned, 
there,  could  be  no  opposition  and  authoriza- 
tion would  unquestionably  be  given.  Doubt- 


ful cases  will  be  resolved  In  favor  of  public 
notice  and  normal  processing.  If  State  law 
or  local  ordinance  requires  approval  of  the 
structures  or  -.vork,  a  copy  of  such  approval 
will  be  submitted  with  the  application.  Aer- 
ial crossings  and  submarine  cables  and  other 
underwater  crossings  will  not  be  regarded 
as  minor  structures  or  work. 

3,  Form  of  Application  and  Plans. 

a.  Applications  and  plans  will  be  prepared 
In  accordance  with  instructions  in  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "Permits  for  Work  In 
Navigable  Waters"  which  Is  published  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  District  Engineers  will 
furnish  applicants  appropriate  advice  and  as- 
sistance in  the  preparation  of  the  application 
and  plans. 

b.  In  addition  to  all  other  information 
which  must  accompany  a  permit  application, 
applicants  for  permits  for  dredging,  filling 
and  disposal  operations  are  required  to  fur- 
nish the  following  Information  with  their 
applications:  (1)  the  type  and  quantity  of 
solids  to  be  removed  or  deposited,  (I.e..  3000 
yards  of  sand;  10,000  yards  of  polluted  silt ) . 
(2)  proposed  method  of  measurement,  (i.e.. 
In  place:  scow  volume),  and  (3)  alternate 
methods  of  disposal  and  the  economic  and 
environmental  Impact  of  alternate  methods 
of  disposal. 

c.  In  addition  to  all  other  information 
which  must  accompany  a  permit  application, 
applicants  for  permits  for  cooling  water  in- 
take and  outfall  structures,  outfall  sewers 
from  industrial  and  other  plants,  and  similar 
work  which  may  affect  the  navigable  capac- 
ity and  or  the  ecology  of  a  waterway  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  Information  with  their 
application  which  will  identify  the  character 
of  the  effluent.  Such  Information  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to  data  per- 
taining to  chemical  content,  water  tempera- 
ture differentials,  toxins,  sewage,  amount 
and  frequency  of  discharge  and  the  type  and 
quantity  of  solids  Involved,  if  any.  If  the 
effluent  or  discharge  will  Include  solids  of 
any  type,  applicants  must  (1)  identify  the 
propKJsed  method  of  instrumentation  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  the  disposition  of  solids 
on  the  waterway  and  (2)  either  agree  to 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  periodic  removal  of  such 
solids  from  the  waterway  or  provide  a  plan 
for  the  periodic  removal  of  such  solids  by 
private  dredging.  Such  applicants  must  also 
provide  information  on  plans  to  abate  pol- 
lution and  to  eliminate  the  deposition  of 
solids.  District  Engineers,  prior  to  taking 
action  on  any  application  for  a  permit  for 
cooling  water  Intake  and  outfall  structures, 
outfall  sewers  from  Industrial  and  other 
plants,  and  similar  work,  wUl  consult  with 
Regional  Directors  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  with  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies having  responsibilities  in  the  area  of 
water  pollution  control. 

d.  Applicants  may  be  required  to  furnish 
such  additional  data  as  the  District  Engineer 
may  deem  necessary  to  assist  him  in  his  con- 
sideration of  the  application. 

4.  Public  Notice  and  Consultation  with  In- 
terested Parties. 

a.  Except  as  provided  below.  In  the  case 
of  applications  for  permits  Involving  work 
in  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  a 
public  notice  concerning  the  permit  applica- 
tion win  be  sent  to  all  parties  known  or  be- 
lieved to  be  interested  In  the  application, 
such  as  State  or  local  harbor  commissions, 
appropriate  city  or  county  officials,  adjacent 
property  owners,  the  Coastal  Engineering  Re- 
sesu-ch  Center  if  proposed  work  Involves 
structures  or  dredging  along  the  shores  of 
the  sea  or  Great  Lakes,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  head  of  the  State  agency 
having  responsibility  for  wildlife  resources, 
owners  or  associations  of  owners  of  boat  lines 
and  local  conservation  organizations.  Public 
notice  Is  mandatory  except  In  those  cases 
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p  reposed    work      eral.  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  people." 
on  envl-      The  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  responsible 
work  In-      for  the  selection  of  submerged  lands  of  the 
unimproved     Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  inclusion  In  the 
In  areas  of     mineral    leasing    program   administered    by 
removed  from     that  Department.  Prior  to  the  selection  of 
Copies  of      tracts  for  final  leasing  the  Department  of  the 
?ost  offices  or     Interior  evaluates  the  potential  Impact  of 
v  dnlty  of  the      the  leasing  program  on   the  total  environ- 
ssued  will  be      ment.  Accordingly.  In  cases  Involving  appll- 
attentlon:      cations  for  permits  to  erect  fixed  structures 
Is  required,      or    artificial    Islands    on    Outer    Continental 
in  which  to      Shelf   lands   under   mineral   lease   from   the 
a  permit  will      Department  of  the  Interior,  the  notice  will 
b^en  Issued  and      contain  the  following  statement:    "The  de- 
a  reasonable      clslon  as  to  whether  a  permit  will  be  Issued 
cfcucerning  the      will  be  based  on  an  evaluation  of  the  Impact 
of  the  proposed  work  on  navigation  and  na- 
permlts   to      tlonal  security."  The  period  of  time  within 
lal  islands  on      which  Interested  parties  may  express  their 
under  mineral      views  should  generally  not  be  less  than  30 
the  Interior      days  from  the  date  on  which  the  notices  are 
Agencies  inter-      mailed.  In  unusual  cases  when  time  Is  of  the 
lonal  security     essence  and  action  on  a  permit  application 
notice  will  be      must  be  taken  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
public  places      the  period  of  time  within  which  Interested 
copy  of  each      parties  may  express  their  views  may  be  less 
of  Engineers,      than  the  period  of  time  generally  allowed  but 
tlon  shall  be      not  less  than  10  days  from  the  date  on  which 
n  until  after      the  notices  are  mailed.  Comments  received 
njitlce  for  sub-     from   Interested   parties   within   the   period 
provided   for   In   the   public   notice    will    be 
retained  and  will  be  considered  In  determin- 
ing whether  the  permit  applied  for  should 
be  issued. 

f.  Copies  of  the  notices  sent  to  Interested 
parties,  together  with  a  list  of  parties  to 
whom  notices  were  sent,  will  accompany  all 
applications  for  permits  submitted  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  for  necessary  action. 

g.  When  an  application  is  received  for  a 
permit  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  radio- 
active waste  at  sea.  District  Engineers  will 
coordinate  such  requests  for  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Division 
of  Licensing  and  Regulatory  Functions. 
Washington.  DC.  20545. 

h.  In  all  Instances  when  a  response  to  a 
public  notice  has  been  received  from  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  either  In  behalf  of  a  con- 
In  connec-      stltuent   or   himself,   the   District   Engineer 
gaging  pur-      will  Inform  the  Member  of  Congress  of  the 
other    non-      final  action  taken  on  the  application, 
by  the  Corps  I.  In  all  instances  when  substantive  ob- 

igable  waters.  Jecllons  to  the  Issuance  of  a  permit  are  re- 
!  ent  to  all  par-  celved  in  response  to  a  public  notice,  the 
Interested  In  District  Engineer  will  Inform  the  applicant 
ation  Is  to  be  of  the  objections  and  will  provide  him  with 
Engineers,  de-  sufficient  information  to  enable  him  to  com- 
le  office  of  the     ment  on  the  objections  received. 

5.  Public  Hearings. 
state  the  name  a.  ER    1135-2-5   dated    14   April    1967   and 

)  Identify  the     subparagraphs  5b-e  below  prescribe  the  pol- 
(3)  provide  a     icy  on  holding  public  hearings.  ER  1145-2-5 
work  In-     slates  why  and  when  hearings  shall  be  held 
a  descrlp-      and  specifies  the  appropriations  from  which 
If  any.  to  be      the  expenses  of  pubUc  hearings  shall  be  paid, 
a  sketch         b   It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
of  all  pro-      neers  to  conduct  the  civil  works  program  In 
1  i-ork.    and   any     an    atmosphere    of    public    understanding, 
nature.  (5)      trust,  and  mutual  cooperation  and  in  a  man- 
whlch  may     ner  responsive  to  the  public  Interest.  To  this 
evaluating   the     end.  public  hearings  are  helpful  and  will  be 
work,  tf  any.     held  In  connection  with  applications  for  per- 
Interest.  In-      mlts  Involving  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
and  (6)   pro-      States  whenever  there  appears  to  be  suffi- 
wlthln  which     clent  public  Interest  to  justify  the  holding 
their   views     of  a  public  hearing  or  when  responsible  Fed- 
ion.  Except  in     eral.    State    or    local    authorities,    including 
ital  Shelf  lands     Members   of    the   Congress,   request   that   a 
Department  of     hearing  be  held  and  It  la  likely  that  Infor- 
dontaln  the  fol-      matlon  will  be  presented  at  the  hearing  that 
d  eclslon     as    to     will  t>e  of  assistance  In  determining  whether 
Issued    win    be     the  permit  applied  for  should  be  Issued. 
Impact  of  the  c.  District  Engineers  will  notify  the  Divl- 

Ifaterest.  Factors     slon  Engineer  of  the  need  for  a  hearing,  state 
l|iclude,  but  are     the  proposed   arrangements  and  obtain  his 
and  wildlife,     concurrence. 

conservation         d.   PubUc   hearings  will   not   normally  be 

supply,    flood     held  In  connection  with  applications  for  per- 

and.  in  gen-     mlts  for  artificial  islands  or  fixed  structure* 
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on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  under 
mineral  lease  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Public  hearings  will  be  held  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  only  when  It  appears 
that  such  structures  may  Interfere  with  navi- 
gation or  that  the  national  security  may  be 
adversely  affected  and  such  hearings  wlU  be 
limited  to  the  presentation  of  testimony  con- 
cerning the  impact  which  the  proposed  work 
may  have  on  navigation  or  on  national  se- 
curity. Public  hearings  concerning  the  po- 
tential effect  of  the  mineral  leasing  program 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  all 
other  factors  affecting  the  public  Interest  are 
held.  If  at  all.  by  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. When  such  hearings  are  held,  they 
are  generally  held  prior  to  the  final  selection 
of  tracts  for  leasing.  See  30  CFR.  Chapter  II. 
Part  3380.  Section  3381  4. 

e.  Except  as  modified  herein,  the  format 
and  Issuance  of  notices  of  a  public  hearing, 
actions  of  the  District  Engineer  prior  thereto, 
conduct  of  the  hearings,  and  actions  of  the 
District  Engineer  subsequent  thereto  will 
conform  to  the  Instructions  contained  In 
ER  1135-2-5  dated  14  April  1967. 

6.  Gtneral  Policies  on  Issuing  Permits. 

a.  The  decision  as  to  whether  a  piermit  will 
be  issued  will  be  based,  in  the  case  of  all 
applications  for  permits  other  than  for  per- 
mits for  fixed  structures  or  artificial  islands 
on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  under 
mineral  lease  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  on  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
the  prc^osed  work  on  the  public  interest. 
The  evaluation  should  consider  the  impact 
that  the  proposed  work  may  or  is  likely  to 
have  on  Individual  factctrs  affecting  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Such  factors  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to.  navigation,  fish  and  wildlife, 
water  quality  economics,  conservation, 
aesthetics,  recreation,  water  supply,  flood 
damage  prevention,  ecosystems  and.  In  gen- 
eral, the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  people.  No 
permit  shall  be  Issued  unless.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  person  authorized  to  make  the 
decision.  Issuance  will  be  In  the  public  in- 
terest. Permits  will  not  generally  be  Issued 
in  the  absence  of  State  and/or  local  authori- 
zation of  the  proposed  work  If  such  authori- 
zation Is  required  by  law  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  work.  However,  If  the  pro- 
posed work  Is  otherwise  unobjectionable,  the 
applicant  may  be  advised  that  the  permit 
win  be  Issued  if  and  when  the  necessary 
State  and  local  authorization  is  obtained. 
In  the  case  of  applications  for  permits  for 
fixed  structures  or  artificial  Islands  on  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands  under  mineral  lease 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
decision  as  to  whether  a  permit  will  be  is- 
sued will  be  based  on  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed work  on  navigation  and  national 
security. 

b.  In  cases  where  adjacent  or  neighboring 
property  owners  oppose  the  Issuance  of  a 
permit  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed 
work  would  cause  damage  to  their  property, 
the  District  Engineer  will.  In  forwarding  such 
cases  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  action, 
(1)  state  the  attitude  of  adjacent  or  neigh- 
boring property  owners  and  (2)  state  his 
own  views  concerning  adverse  effects  which 
the  proposed  work  may  have  on  adjacent  or 
neighboring  property. 

c.  Where  It  Is  found  that  the  work  for 
which  a  permit  Is  desired  may  Interfere  with 
a  civil  works  project  trf  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  applicant  and  the  party  or  parties 
responsible  for  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments of  local  cooperation  should  be  ap- 
prised In  writing  of  the  fact  and  of  the  poe- 
slblllty  that  a  civil  works  project  which  may 
be  constructed  In  the  vicinity  of  the  pro- 
posed work  would  necessitate  Its  removal  or 
reconstruction.  It  should  be  pointed  out  to 
the  applicant  and  to  local  Interests  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  function  in  approving 
plans  for  structures  In  navigable  waters  Is  to 
Insure  that  the  structures  are  In  the  public 
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interest  and  that  the  application  for  a  per- 
mit will  be  considered  on  that  basis.  They 
should  also  be  Informed  that  the  United 
States  will  in  no  case  be  liable  for  any 
damage  or  injury  to  the  structures  or  work 
authorized  which  may  be  caused  by  or  result 
from  future  operations  undertaken  by  the 
Government  for  the  conservation  or  im- 
provement of  navigation,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  no  claims  or  right  to  compensa- 
tion will  accrue  from  any  such  damage. 

d.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
effect  of  proposed  coastal  structures  or  im- 
provements upon  existing  navigation  proj- 
ects and  upon  adjacent  shore  properties.  In 
doubtful  or  Important  cases  Involving  effects 
of  wave  action  and  currents  the  advice  of 
the  Coastal  Engineering  Research  Center 
should  be  sought.  In  the  event  adverse  ef- 
fects upon  adjacent  properties  can  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  because  of  the  proposed 
work,  the  applicant  as  well  as  any  responsible 
local  governmental  agency  should  be  so  in- 
formed In  writing  and  the  views  of  the  af- 
fected parties  should  be  obtained  before  ac- 
tion Is  taken  on  a  f>ermit  application.  The 
Applicant  and  any  proteslants  will  be  in- 
formed that  Issuance  of  a  permit  does  not 
relieve  a  permittee  from  liability  for  any  re- 
sultant damage  to  the  property  of  others. 

e.  Whenever  the  waters  of  any  stream  or 
other  body  of  water  are  proposed  to  be  Im- 
pounded, diverted,  the  channel  deepened,  or 
the  stream  or  other  body  of  water  otherwise 
controlled  or  modified  for  any  puri>ose  what- 
ever (The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act,  as  amended),  applications  for  permits 
to  authorize  such  work  will  be  coordinated 
with  the  Regional  Director.  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  head  of  the  agency 
exercising  administration  over  the  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  in  the  particular  State 
wherein  the  proposed  work  will  be  performed 
to  obtain  their  views  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
vention of  loss  and  damage  to  fish  and  wild- 
life resources.  Should  these  agencies  Indicate 
that  the  proposed  work  will  be  harmful  to 
fish  and  wildlife,  their  views  will  be  made 
known  to  the  applicant  and  an  effort  made 
to  reach  a  compromise  solution.  Falling  In 
this  respect,  the  case  will  be  forwarded  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

7.  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between 
the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Interior. 

a.  A  Memorandum  of  Understanding  be- 
tween the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  was  consum- 
mated on  13  July  1967  setting  forth  the  pol- 
icies and  procedures  for  coordinating  actions 
in  processing  permit  applications  for  dredg- 
ing, filling,  excavating  and  other  related  work 
In  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 
All  concerned  District  and  Division  Engineers 
will  comply  with  the  policies  and  procedures 
stated  In  the  attached  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding which  is  set  forth  In  paragraph 
b.  below.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  resolve 
at  field  level  any  differences  of  views  that 
may  develop  t>etween  the  two  Departments. 
Cases  Involving  unresolved  objections  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  at- 
tention, (ENGCW-^N(. 

b.  (Memorandum  of  Understanding). 

Department  of  the  Armt 
PERiarr 
Referring  to  written  request  dated  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, and  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
10  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1899  (33  use.  {  403) .  entitled  "An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  of  certain  public  works 
on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." you  are  hereby  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  (Here  describe  the 
proposed  structure  or  work  and  its  Intended 
use,  Including,  in  the  case  of  an  application 
for  a  fill  permit,  a  description  of  the  struc- 
tures, if  any,  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the 
fill.)  in  (Here  to  be  named  the  river,  harbor, 


or  waterway  concerned.)  at  (Here  to  be 
named  the  nearest  well-known  locality — 
preferably  a  town  or  city — and  the  distance 
m  miles  and  tenths  from  some  definite  point 
In  the  same,  stating  whether  above  or  below 
or  giving  direction  by  points  of  compass.) 
In  accordance  with  the  plans  and  drawings 
attached  hereto  (on  drawings:  give  file  num- 
ber or  other  definite  identification  marks.) 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  That  this  Instrument  does  not  convey 
any  property  rights  either  In  real  estate  or 
material,  or  any  exclusive  privileges;  and 
that  It  does  not  authorize  any  Injury  to 
private  property  or  Invasion  of  private  rights, 
or  any  Infringement  of  Federal,  State  or  lo- 
cal laws  or  regulations,  nor  does  It  obviate 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  State  or  local 
assent  required  by  law  for  the  strticture  or 
work  authorized. 

( b )  That  the  structure  or  work  authorized 
herein  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  plans 
and  drawings  attached  hereto  and  construc- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  supervlslon\^nd 
approval  of  the  District  Engineer.  Corps  ^f 
Engineers,  in  charge  of  the  District  In  which 
the  work  Is  to  be  performed. 

(c)  That  the  District  Engineer  may  at  any 
time  make  such  Inspections  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  construction 
or  work  Is  performed  In  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  this  permit  and  all  expenses 
thereof  shall  be  borne  by  the  permittee. 

(d)  That  the  permittee  shaU  comply 
promptly  with  any  lawful  regulations,  con- 

fdltlons.  or  Instructions  affecting  the  struc- 
ture or  work  authorized  herein  tf  and  when 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Admin- 
istration and/or  the  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  having  Jurisdiction  to  abate 
or  prevent  water  pollution.  Including  ther- 
mal or  radiation  pollution.  Such  regulations, 
conditions  or  Instructions  in  effect  or  here- 
after prescribed  by  the  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Administration  and/or  the  State  agency 
are  hereby  made  a  condition  of  this  permit. 
(e>  That  the  permittee  will  maintain  the 
work  authorized  herein  In  good  condition  In 
accordance  with  the  approved  plans. 

(f)  That  this  permit  may,  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  structure  or  work  author- 
ized herein,  be  suspended  by  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  If  It  Is  determined 
that  suspension  is  in  the  public  Interest.* 

(g)  That  this  permit  may  at  any  time  be 
modified  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  If  It  Is  determined  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  modification  Is  In  the  public 
interest.'  The  permittee,  upon  receipt  of  a 
notice  of  modification,  shall  comply  there- 
with as  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
or  his  authorized  representative. 

(h)  That  this  permit  may  be  revoked  by 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  if  the 
permittee  falls  to  comply  with  any  of  Its 
provisions  or  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  such 
action  Is  required  in  the  public  Interest.* 

(I)  That  any  modification,  suspension  or 
revocation  of  this  permit  shall  not  be  the 
basis  for  a  claim  for  damages  against  the 
United  States. 

(j)  That  the  United  States  shall  in  no  way 
be  liable  for  any  damage  to  any  structure  or 
work  authorized  herein  which  may  be  caused 
by  or  result  from  future  operations  under- 
taken by  the  Government  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 


•A  Judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  sus- 
pension, modification  or  revocation  is  in  the 
public  interest  Involves  a  consideration  of 
the  impact  that  any  such  action  or  the  ab- 
sence of  any  such  action  may  have  on  fac- 
tors affecting  the  public  interest.  Such  fac- 
tors Include,  but  are  not  United  to  navlga* 
tlon.  fish  and  wildlife,  water  quality,  eco- 
nomics, conservation,  aesthetics,  recreation, 
water  supply,  flood  damage  prevention,  eco- 
systems and,  in  general,  the  needs  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people. 


(k)  That  no  attempt  shaU  be  made  by  the 
permittee  to  forbid  the  full  and  free  use  by 
the  public  of  aU  navigable  waters  or  adja- 
cent to  the  structure  or  work  authorized  by 
this  permit. 

(1)  That  If  the  display  of  lights  and  signals 
on  any  structure  or  work  authorized  herein 
is  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law.  such 
lights  and  signals  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  shall  be  in- 
stalled and  maintained  by  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  permittee. 

(m).  That  the  permittee  shall  notify  the 
District  Engineer  at  what  time  the  construc- 
tion or  work  will  be  commenced,  as  far  In 
advance  of  the  time  of  commencement  as 
the  District  Engineer  may  specify,  and  of 
Its  completion. 

(n)  That  If  the  structure  or  work  herein 
authorized  Is  not  completed  on  or  before  — 
day  of  — ,  19 — .  this  permit.  If  not  previ- 
ously revoked  or  specifically  extended,  shall 
cease  and  be  null  and  void. 

(o)  That  the  legal  requirements  of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  be  met. 

(p)  That  this  permit  does  not  authorize 
or  approve  the  construction  of  particular 
structures,  the  authorization  or  approval  of 
which  may  require  action  by  the  Congress 
or  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(q)  That  all  the  provisions  of  this  permit 
shall  be  binding  on  any  assignee  or  successor 
In  Interest  of  the  permittee. 

(r)  That  If  the  recording  of  this  permit 
Is  possible  under  applicable  State  or  local 
law,  the  permittee  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  record  this  permit  with 
the  Registrar  of  Deeds  or  other  appropriate 
official  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  records  of  title  to  and  Interests 
In  real  property. 

(s)  That  the  permittee  agree  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  prosecute  the  construc- 
tion or  work  authorized  herein  In  a  manner 
BO  as  to  minimize  any  adverse  Impact  of  the 
construction  or  work  on  fish,  wlldUfe  and 
natural  environmental  values. 

(t)  That  the  permittee  agrees  that  it  will 
prosecute  the  construction  of  work  author- 
ized herein  In  a  manner  so  as  to  minimize 
any  degradation  of  water  quality. 

By  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army:  District  Engineer — Date. 

Permittee  hereby  accepts  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  this  permit. 

SPECIAL   CONDrriON 

For  use  only  In  connection  with  permits 
authorizing  the  erection  of  structures  In  or 
over  navigable  waters  which  do  not  Involve 
any  significant  filling  In  of  such  navigable 
waters    (Wharves,   piers,  docks,  etc.) 

That  the  permittee,  upon  receipt  of  a 
notice  of  revocation  of  this  permit  or  upon 
its  expiration  before  completion  of  the  au- 
thorized structure  or  work,  shall,  without  ex- 
pense to  the  United  States,  at  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  in  such 
time  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized representative  may  direct,  restore 
the  waterway  to  Its  former  condition.  If  the 
permittee  falls  to  comply  with  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  his  author- 
ized representative,  the  Secretary  or  his  de- 
signee may  restore  the  waterway  to  Its 
former  condition,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
and  recover  the  cost  thereof  from  the  per- 
mittee. 

SPECIAL    CONDmON 

For  use  only  in  connection  with  permits 
authorizing  the  filUng  In  of  navigable  waters. 

That  no  building  or  other  structure  may 
be  erected  on  the  fill  authorized  by  this  per- 
mit unless  such  building  or  other  structure 
is  appropriately  Identified  and  described  In 
the  plans  and  drawings  attached  hereto; 
that  buildings  or  other  struftures  authorized 
by  this  permit,  once  erectea,  may  not  be  sig- 
nificantly modified  in  their  outward  ap- 
pearance or  torn  down  and  other  buildings 
or  structures  erected  in  their  place  unless  a 
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modification  of  this  permit  Is 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
reoresentatlve:  and  that 
self  nor  buildings  or 
accordance  with  the  plans  a 
t^-whed  hereto  may  be 
ferent  use  than   that   conte 
time  of  Issuance  of  this  permi' 
Jfication  of  this  permit  is  au 
Secretary  of  the  Army  or  his 
reseniative. 

SPECIAL   CONDITIONS 

For   use  In   connection   wl 
cooling  water  intake  and  ou 
outfall    sewers    from 
plants  and  similar  work. 

A.  That  in  approving  this 
has  been  placed  on 
provided    by   the   permittee 
nature  of  the  effluent  and 
discharges. 

(Here  Identify  the  nature  oi 
discharge  approved,  Includln 
limitations   with   respect   to 
tent,  water  temperature  differentials, 
sewage,  type  and  quantity  of 
and  frequency  of  discbarge. ) 

Permittee  may  not 
or  solids  other  than  or  at  levels 
those  ai^roved  herein  unless 
of  this  permit  is  approved 
of  the  Army  or  hU  authorized 

B.  The  permittee  shall  mal  italn 
records  of  the  nature  and  frequency 
charges  and  shall  from  time 
such  additional  data  concer^ng 
as  the  District  Engineer  may 
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The   revised   regulations   o: 
Engineers  pertaining  to 
navigable   waterways   include 
changes: 

A  statement  that  "The 
based  ...  on  an  evaluation 
the  proposed  work  on  the 
"Public   Interest"   Is  describe^ 
factors  such  as:  "navigation 
life,  water  quality,  economic  i 
aesthetics,    recreation,    watei 
damage  prevention,  ecosystecis 
eral,  the  needs  and  welfare 
This   change   clarifies   the 
which  permit  applications 
and  re-emphasizes  that  the 
concerned  only  with  the  impact 
posed  project  may  have  on 

A  new  policy  narrowing 
harbor  Lines.  The  new  regu^ti^ 
clear  that  harbor  lines  are 
for  determining,  with  respeci 
on   navigation   interests  aloqe 
limits   of   construction, 
undertake  work  in  navlgabln 
ward   of   harbor   lines  are   ni>w 
apply  to  the  Corps  for  work 
vlous  regulations  allowed 
erect  open  pile  structures 
solid    fill  construction 
lished    harbor    lines    without 
permit. 

A  clarification  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
the  Interior  with  respect  to  o 
Ing  operations.  The  new  r 
the  Department  of  the  InteHor 
to  off-coast  oil  drlUlng 
regulations  note  that  the 
Interior  Is  responsible  for 
pact  which  such  operations 
total  environment  as  the  tin 
tlon  of  submerged  lands  of 
nental   Shelf   for   inclusion 
leasing  program  adminlstereci 
ment  of  the  Interior  but 
sideration  by  the  Corps  of  th<  > 
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proposed  work  on  navigation   and   national 
security." 

Revised  regulations  on  the  issuance  of 
public  notices  and  the  holding  of  public 
hearings  on  permit  applications.  Except  In 
cases  involving  minor  work  where  It  is  clear 
that  the  proposed  work  would  have  no  sig- 
nificant impact  on  environmental  values, 
notices  containing  Informatiou  on  the  pro- 
posed work  are  to  be  posted  in  poet  offices 
or  other  public  places  and  sent  to  a  broadly 
defined  list  of  affected  interests.  'Doubtful 
cases  will  be  resolved  in  favor  of  pubUc 
notice  and  normal  processing."  Interested 
parties  are  to  be  given  a  "reasonable  time," 
defined  as  not  less  than  30  days  except  in 
emergency  cases,  to  express  their  views.  Pub- 
Uc hearings  are  to  be  held  whenever  there 
is  a  manifestation  of  public  interest  in  a 
permit  application  or  whenever  requested  by 
Federal,  State,  or  local  public  authorities. 

A  requirement  that  applicants  not  only 
define  the  areas  they  want  to  fill,  but  de- 
scribe the  type  and  location  of  structures 
proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  fill.  Previ- 
ously, applicants  were  not  reqtilred  to  pro- 
vide Information  concerning  subsequent  use 
of  filled  tracts. 

A  requirement  that  applicants  whose  pro- 
posals Involve  outfall  works  must  provide 
details  on  the  character  of  the  effluent.  In- 
cluding chemical  content,  water  temperature 
differentials,  toxins,  sewage,  type  and  quan- 
tity of  suspended  solids,  amount  and  fre- 
quency of  discharge,  and  the  like;  along 
with  the  proposed  method  of  instrumenta- 
tion, and  arrangements  for  bearing  the  ex- 
pense of  removal  of  solids.  Before  taking  ac- 
tion on  any  such  permit  applications,  the 
Corps'  District  Engineers  are  required  to  con- 
sult with  regional  directors  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  with  Federal  and 
State  agencies  having  water  pollution  abate- 
ment responsibilities. 

New  permit  forma  for  Implementing  the 
regulation  changes  have  been  furnished 
Corps  of  Engineers  field  offices.  Among  other 
things,  these  forms  stipulate  that  observ- 
ance of  regulations  of  the  Pederal  Water 
QuaUty  Administration  and  State  water- 
pollution  control  agencies  are  made  a  con- 
dition of  the  permit,  and  that  permittees 
must  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  carry 
out  approved  work  In  a  manner  that  will 
minimize  any  adverse  Impact  on  fish,  wild- 
life, and  natural  environmental  values. 

A  special  condition  in  permits  authorizing 
the  filling  In  of  navigable  waters  restricts 
permittees  from  erecting  buildings  or  struc- 
tures not  contemplated  at  the  time  of  issu- 
ance of  the  permit  or  from  significantly 
changing  the  outward  appearance  of  ap- 
proved structures  or  the  use  to  which  the 
filled  tract  is  dedicated  without  first  obtain- 
ing a  permit  modification. 

A  special  condition  in  permits  for  outfalls 
restrains  permittees  from  changing  the  na- 
ture of  their  effluent  without  a  permit  mod- 
ification. Such  permittees  are  also  required 
to  maintain  adequate  records  of  the  nature 
and  frequency  of  discharges  and  to  provide 
discharge  information  to  the  District  Engi- 
neer upon  request. 
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THE    LATE    REPRESENTATIVE 
WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Ger- 
main ^  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  one  that  carries  with 
it  many  honors.  The  duties  of  the  oCBce 
are  extensive.  There  are  times  when  one 
reflects  upon  the  many  benefits  that  ac- 
company the  office.  One  of  the  most 
pleasant  is  that  of  meeting  one's  col- 


leagues. Nowhere  else  can  one  encounter 
so  many  unusual  and  wonderful  people 
who  come  from  so  many  different  places 
and  varied  backgrounds  and  bring  with 
them  so  many  diverse  talents  and  quali- 
ties. 

William  L.  St.  Onge  was  certainly  one 
of  the  bright  lights  that  came  to  Wash- 
ington during  this  past  decade.  Natu- 
rally, I  was  eager  to  -neet  him  when  I 
heard  of  his  election  in  1962.  We  had 
much  in  common.  We  were  both  brought 
up  in  New  England  and  proud  to  repre- 
sent this  area  of  the  coimti-y  in  the  Con- 
gress. Our  names  bore  similarity — which 
is  quite  evident — and  our  ethnic  back- 
grounds were  very  similar.  Our  educa- 
tional backgrounds  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance in  that  we  both,  for  a  period 
of  time,  hoped  to  serve  our  fellow  man 
in  the  religious  life.  Finding  that  tliis 
was  not  the  exact  calling  for  us.  we  then 
went  on  to  serve  our  fellow  man  by  be- 
coming attorneys  and  entering  public 
life. 

Bill  St.  Onge  spent  many  years  serving 
his  native  city  of  Putnam.  Conn.,  prior 
to  coming  to  the  Congress.  He  Inter- 
rupted his  initial  service  in  the  State 
legislature  to  waive  his  draft  exemption 
as  a  legislator  and  enlist  in  the  Army. 
This  was  the  character  of  the  man.  It 
was  typical  of  him  that  on  many  occa- 
sions, during  his  fruitful  and  productive 
lifetime,  he  thought  of  his  coimtry  and 
his  fellow  man  first  and  of  himself  sec- 
ond. Upon  his  return  from  the  service, 
he  completed  his  education  and  one* 
again  embarked  on  a  career  of  public 
service. 

There  is  not  a  phase  of  activity  im- 
portant to  the  man  on  the  street  In  which 
my  beloved  colleague  did  not  become  in- 
volved. His  record  in  the  Congress  is  an 
enviable  one.  It  is  In  the  records  of  the 
House  for  all  to  see  as  the  years  go  by. 

But  the  true  measure  of  the  man  is 
not  restricted  or  confined  to  his  public 
life.  Fortunately,  his  family — his  lovely 
wife,  Dorothy,  and  his  five  splendid  chil- 
dren— can  remember  him  not  only  for 
his  professional  accomplishments,  to 
which  they  can  always  point  with  pride, 
but,  more  important,  can  remember  him 
as  an  exceptionally  devoted  and  loving 
husband  and  father. 

Because  of  the  many  [tarallels  in  his 
life  and  mine,  it  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence that  we  would  share  many  hours 
together  when  we  were  both  away  from 
our  families  who  resided  in  the  district 
while  we  were  working  in  Wasloington 
during  the  week.  It  was  my  happy 
privilege  to  share  many  noontime  and 
evening  meals  with  him.  I  now  look 
back  upon  these  innumerable  occa- 
sions with  a  feeling  of  warmth  and 
gratitude  that  I  was  able  to  spend  so 
much  time  with  Bill.  One  of  his  great 
qualities  was  that  he  knew  no  anger. 
Never  do  I  recall  his  ever  speaking  of  any 
one  of  his  colleagues,  his  acquaintances, 
his  constituents,  nor  even,  at  times,  his 
opponents  in  anything  but  a  complimen- 
tary manner.  Bill's  smile  was  infectious 
and  often  brightened  a  dull  day. 

After  his  very  serious  surgery,  all  of 
us  in  the  Congress  were  happy  when  he 
returned  to  our  midst.  The  only  fault  I 
could  find  with  him  was  that  he  would 
not  heed  my  advice,  nor  that  of  many 
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others,  to  take  better  care  of  himself.  He 
felt  it  his  solemn  duty  and  obligation  to 
return  to  his  district  every  weekend  and 
make  as  many  public  appearances  as 
possible.  Still,  knowing  the  man.  the  fail- 
ure to  keep  up  this  pace  might  have  been 
just  as  harmful  to  him. 

He  left  us  all  very  suddenly.  He  and  I 
flew  back  to  our  districts  on  that  last 
Thursday  evening  together.  During  the 
flight,  the  conversation  was  about  the 
appearances  we  were  committed  to,  and 
we  both  discussed  how  much  time  we 
might  be  able  to  spend  with  our  wives 
and  children. 

The  death  of  Bill  St.  Onge  at  such  a 
young  age  was  certainly  a  tragedy  to  all 
of  us  who  knew  him.  Above  all.  it  is  a 
terrible  loss  for  his  family  to  bear.  Yet. 
there  is  no  manner  in  which  this  can  be 
changed;  therefore,  we  must  be  grate- 
ful for  the  fact  that  we  knew  him  and  had 
him  as  a  friend. 

His  family,  in  tlieir  sorrow,  must  look 
at  it  as  Bill  would  have.  He  left  them  a 
rich  heritage  and  pointed  the  way  for 
his  children.  I  am  sure  that  he  instilled 
in  them  the  same  love  for  and  desire  to 
serve  his  fellowman  as  he  liad. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  just  take  a  few 
more  moments  to  describe  the  day  of 
Bills  funeral.  It  was  one  of  those  New 
England  days  that  make  that  section  of 
the  country  so  attractive  for  everyone. 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly  upon  the 
tree-shrouded  hills  surrounding  the  city 
of  Putnam.  The  fields  and  the  lawns 
were  sun  drenched  and  cheerful.  Tlie 
streets  of  this  quaint  little  city  were 
lined  with  the  people  that  Bill  had  gone 
to  school  with,  grown  up  with,  and 
worked  with.  Every  one  of  those  people 
knew  Bill  intimately  and  were  proud  of 
him.  their  Congressman.  His  death  had 
come  as  a  shock,  and  as  one  looked  into 
their  faces  and  saw  the  tears  streaming 
from  their  eyes  one  realized  how  much 
they  loved  and  admired  him.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that,  as  impressive  as 
thCjjdelegations  of  public  officials  might 
have  been,  certainly  this  tremendous 
outpouring  of  his  fellow  citizens  was 
the  most  heartwarming  and  gratifying 
tribute  that  could  have  been  paid  to 
him. 

The  funeral  mass  was  comparatively 
simple,  and  yet  most  impressive,  with 
his  own  brother  officiating.  The  homily 
preached  at  the  funeral  by  His  Excel- 
lency Vincent  J.  Hines,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, was  most  appropriate  and  very 
typical  of  Bill,  in  that  it  was  brief  and 
simple,  yet  exceptionally  meaningful, 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  benefit  of  many  colleagues 
who  could  not  be  present: 
Homily  Preached  at  Funeral  of  Congress- 
man William  L.  St.  Onge,  by  Vincent  J. 
Hines,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Ptttnam,  Conn.,  May  5,  1970 
Sudden  death  always  stuns  and  saddens. 
This  is  especially  true  when  death  deprives 
us  of  someone  who  has  been  so  beloved  by 
his  family  and  so  respected  and  admired  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

There  are  so  many  things  we  shall  long 
remember  about  BUI  St.  Onge.  His  family 
wlU  keep  him  In  their  hearts  as  a  loving 
son,  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  an  In- 
spiring older  brother,  a  relative  of  whom  they 
all  have  so  many  reasons  to  be  proud. 
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The  people  of  Putnam  wlU  cherish  bis 
memory  as  one  of  its  most  Illustrious  and 
faithful  citizens,  who  brought  to  his  native 
city  honor  and  pride  and  distinction. 

St.  Mary's  parish  will  remember  him  as  a 
loyal  son  of  the  Church,  whose  faith  was  so 
deep,  so  manly,  so  steadfast. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  will  be  grateful 
for  his  many  years  of  service  both  at  home 
and  In  Washlngfton.  Eastern  Connecticut,  the 
length  and  breadth  of  which  he  traveled  on 
weekends  when  he  returned  from  Washing- 
ton, tired  and  exhausted  after  long  hours 
and  days  In  Congress,  all  the  citizens  of  this 
Second  Congressional  District,  no  matter 
what  their  party  affiliation,  recognized  in 
him  a  gifted  leader,  whose  life  was  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Nation. 

What  was  there  about  Bill  that  made  him 
the  wonderful  person  that  he  was?  What  mo- 
tivated him?  What  was  it  that  influenced 
him  and  Inspired  him  to  be  such  a  devoted 
family  man.  such  a  concerned  citizen,  such 
a  dedicated  public  servant,  such  a  faithful 
son  of  the  Church? 

I  think  the  answer  can  be  given  In  one 
v.ord — LOVE.  Because  he  loved  his  family,  he 
devoted  himself  to  their  care,  protection, 
nourishment  and  growth. 

Because  he  loved  his  community,  he 
plunged  at  an  early  age  into  Its  affairs  and 
gave  of  himself  and  of  his  talents,  his  excel- 
lent education,  his  genuine  selflessness. 

Because  he  loved  the  people  of  the  four 
counties  of  eastern  Connecticut,  and  because 
he  loved  this  Nation  which  he  had  served  in 
time  of  war,  he  spent  himself  in  the  service 
of  Connecticut  and  of  America,  very  often 
at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  and  family  pleas- 
ures and  Joys. 

Because  he  loved  his  Church,  he  remained 
faithful,  and  drew  from  his  religion  the  moral 
strength  to  live  a  life  of  complete  Integrity. 

Yes.  the  answer  is  LOVE.  Love  was  the 
reason. 

The  word  "love"  is  a  word  that  is  used  very 
loosely  today.  It  Is  scrawled  on  waUs  and 
painted  on  banners.  But  love  is  more  easily 
written  than  lived.  liove  is  more  often  be- 
trayed thEOi  followed. 

"True  love  never  destroys.  It  creates.  True 
love  never  tears  down.  It  builds.  Real  love 
does  not  separate  or  polarize.  It  unites. 

Young  people  sing  that  what  the  world 
needs  now  is  LOVE.  And  they  are  right.  But 
the  kind  of  love  the  world  needs  is  the  love 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  Bill  St.  Onge.  Love 
for  the  good  and  in  the  service  of  others,  no 
matter  what  the  cost  to  self. 

This  kind  of  love  Is  the  kind  that  ultimate- 
ly prevails.  This  is  the  love  that  wins  the 
final  victory — even  victory  over  death.  It 
conquers  death,  because  the  good  it  does 
lives  ou.  It  overcomes  death  because  it  is 
united  with  the  love  of  the  Risen  Lord  Who 
overcame  death  by  His  Resurrection. 

Death  Is  not  the  end.  but  only  the  begin- 
ning. We  Christians  believe  that,  and  we 
believe  it  sincerely.  It's  at  a  time  like  Ihls 
that  our  faith  Is  put  to  the  test.  We  do  be- 
lieve that  death  is  not  final.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fulfillment  of  life,  a  life  truly 
without  end,  a  life  where  all  who  have  loved 
one  another  wlU  come  together  never  to  be 
parted  again,  when  aU  who  have  loved  wUl 
rejoice  with  unending  Joy. 

Into  such  a  life  Bill  St.  Onge  has  passed, 
and  there  he  awaits  the  coming  to  him  of  all 
whom  be  loved  here  on  earth. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  all  with  Christian 
patience  and  Christian  hope  bear  our  loss, 
tempK>rary  but  no  less  anguished. 

To  his  beloved  mother,  Alama,  to  bis  de- 
voted wife.  Dorothy,  and  their  children,  to 
his  two  brothers  and  his  sister,  we  express  our 
sincere  sympathy.  We  pray  that  the  Lord  of 
all  consolation  will  comfort  them  in  their 
grief  and  sustain  them  in  their  sorrow. 

At  the  end  of  the  funeral  Mass,  as  we  leave 
the   church   in   recessional,   faithful  to   our 


Christian  belief  in  life  eternal,  we  shall  sing, 
not  a  sad  dirge  of  mourning,  but  a  confident 
hymn  of  hope  and  of  Easter  Joy. 

Alleluia! 

The  strife  is  o'ver,  the  battle  done. 

The  victory  of  life  is  won. 

The  song  of  life  eternal  has  begun. 

Alleluia!  Alleluia! 


RED  TERROR  IN  LITHUANIA,  LAT- 
VIA. AND  ESTONIA:  ENSLAVE- 
MENT OF  THE  BALTIC  STATES  BY 
THE  SOVIETS  FOR  30  YEARS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Baltic  peoples  have  been  living  under 
Soviet  captivity  for  30  years.  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  lost  their  freedom 
and  independence  when  the  Soviets  in- 
vaded and  occupied  these  three  peace- 
loving  countries  on  June  15,  1940. 

The  Kremlin  is  fond  of  saying  that 
Russian  imperialism  died  with  the  czar. 
But  the  fate  of  the  Baltic  nations — 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia — shows 
this  to  be  a  cruel  fiction.  The  Commu- 
nist regime  did  not  come  to  power  in  the 
Baltic  States  by  legal  or  democratic 
process.  The  Soviet  Union  took  over 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force 
of  arms.  The  Soviets  invaded  and  occu- 
pied the  Baltic  States  in  June  of  1940, 
and  the  Baltic  peoples  have  been  sutTer- 
ing  in  Russian-Communist  slaverj-  for 
30  years. 

The  Baits  are  proud  peoples  who  have 
lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic from  time  immemorial.  For  instance, 
this  year  marks  the  719th  aimiversary 
of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian  state 
when  Mindaugas  the  Great  unified  all 
Lithuanian  principalities  into  one  king- 
dom in  1251. 

The  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Es- 
tonians have  suffered  for  centuries  from 
the  "accident  of  geography."  From  the 
west  they  were  invaded  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights;  from  the  east  by  the  Russians. 
It  took  remarkable  spiritual  and  ethnic 
strength  to  survive  the  pressures  from 
both  sides.  The  Baits,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  are  ethnically  related  neither 
to  the  Germans  nor  the  Russians. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed 
Poland  in  September  of  1939,  the  Krem- 
lin moved  troope  into  the  Baltic  repub- 
lics and  annexed  them  in  June  of  1940. 
In  one  of  history's  greatest  frauds,  "elec- 
tions" were  held  imder  Red  army  guns. 
The  Kremlin  then  claimed  that  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  voted  for  iri- 
clusion  in  the  Soviet  empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal 
occupations  of  all  time.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Baits  were  dragged  off  to 
trains  and  jammed  into  cars  without 
food  or  water.  Many  died  from  suffoca- 
tion. The  pitiful  survivors  were  dumped 
out  in  the  Arctic  or  Siberia.  The  Baltic 
peoples  have  never  experienced  such  an 
extermination  and  annihilation  of  their 
people  in  their  long  history  through  cen- 
turies as  during  the  last  three  decades. 
Since  June  15,  1940,  these  three  nations 
have  lost  more  than  one-fourth  of  their 
entire  population.  The  genocldal  opera- 
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tions  and  practices  being  (  arried  out  by 
the   Soviets  continue   witi  no  end  in 

Since  the  very  beginn  ng  of  Soviet 
Russian  occupation,  however,  the  Baits 
have  waged  an  intensive  :ight  for  free- 
dom. During  the  period  between  1940 
and  1952  alone,  some  30,0  )0  Lithuanian 
freedom  fighters  lost  the  r  lives  in  an 
organized  resistance  movi  ment  against 
the  invaders.  The  cessat  on  of  armed 
guerrilla  warfare  in  1952  did  not  spell 
the  end  of  the  Baltic  resl  tance  against 
Soviet  domination.  On  th<  contrary,  re- 
sistance by  passive  means  gained  a  new 
impetus. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  refused  tc  recognize  the 
seizure   and  forced   "incorporation"   of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  the 
Communists  into  the  Urion  of  Soviet 
Socialist    Republics.    Out    Government 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
former  free  Governments  of  the  Baltic 
States.  Since  June  of  1!40,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia,  all  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States — Fianl:lln  D.  Roose- 
velt, Harry  S  Truman,  E)m  ight  D.  Eisen 
hower,   John   P.   Kenne<iy 
J(duison,  and  Richard  W 
stated,    restated,    and 
country's  nonrecognition 
occupation  of  the  Baltic 
Kremlin  dlcUtors.  However,  our  country 
has  done  very  Uttle,  if  ar  ything,  to  help 
the  suffering  Baltic  peoides  to  get  rid 
of  the  Communist  regime  ■<  in  their  coun- 
tries. 

The  case  of  the  Baltic  States  is  not 
a  question  about  the  right  s  of  self-rule  of 
Lithuania.   Latvia,    and   Estonia,   since 
this  is  esUbUshed  beyord  any  reason- 
able doubt,  but  the  question  is  how  to 
stop  the  Soviet  crime  amd  restore  the 
freedom    and    independence    of    these 
cotmtries.  The  Select  Conmittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  To  Investigate 
the  Incorporation  of  th;  Baltic  States 
into  the  U55.R.,  created  by  the  83d 
Congress,  after  having   held  50  public 
hearings  during  which  tlie  testimony  of 
335  persons  was  ttiken.  inade  a  number 
of  recommendations  to  our  Government 
pertaining  to  the  whole  question  of  lib- 
eration of  the  Baltic  Stbtes.  According 
to  the  findings  of  this  H(  )use  committee, 
■•no  nation,  including  the  Russian  Fed- 
erated Soviet  Republic,    las  ever  volun- 
tarily adopted  communism."  All  of  them 
were  enslaved  by  the  us4  of  infiltration, 
subversion,    and    force.    The    American 
foreign   policy   toward     he  Communist 
enslaved   nations,  the   aforesaid  House 
committee   stated,   must    be   guided   by 
"the  moral  and  politic  il  principles  of 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence." The  present  generation  of  Amer- 
icans, this  committee  suggested,  should 
recognize  that  the  bonds  which  many 
Americans  have  with  er  slaved  lands  of 
their  ancestry  are  a  gnat  asset  to  the 
struggle  against  communism  and  that, 
furthermore,     the    Communist    danger 
should  be  abolished  during  the  present 
veneration.  The  only  hoi)e  of  avoiding  a 
new  world  war.  accordlig  to  this  ccwn- 
mittee.  Is  a  "bold,  positive  political  of- 
fensive by  the  tJnlted  St  ites  and  the  en- 
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tire  free  world."  The  committee  included 
a  declaration  of  the  U.S.  Congress  which 
states  that  the  eventual  liberation  and 
self-determination  of  nations  are  'firm 
and  imchanging  parts  of  oxxr  policy." 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers 
have  granted  freedom  and  independence 
to  many  nations  in  Africa.  Asia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  we  must  insist 
that  the  Commimist  colonial  empire 
likewise  extends  freedom  and  independ- 
ence to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  whose  lands  have  been  un- 
justly occupied  and  whose  rightful  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  is  being 
denied.  Today  and  not  tomorrow  is  the 
time  to  brand  the  Kremlin  dictators  as 
the  largest  colonial  empire  in  the  world. 
By  timidity,  we  invite  further  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  made  a  right 
step  in  the  right  direction  by  adopting 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  that 
calls  for  freedom  for  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia.  All  freedom-loving  Ameri- 
cans should  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  implement  this  legisla- 
tion by  bringing  the  issue  of  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  should  have  a  single  stand- 
ard for  freedom.  Its  denial  in  the  whole 
or  in  part,  any  place  in  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union  is  surely  in- 
tolerable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  of  the 
89th  Congress  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  order  to  remind  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  plight  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania:      ^"N. 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 
Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  Its 
effort  to  chsmge  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other 
appropriate  international  forums  and  by 
such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the 
denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


FK>REIGN  AID  AND  THE  HEROIN 
TRAFFIC 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  White 
House  announced  this  weekend  that  it 
had  approved  a  $40  million  development 
loan  to Tuikey. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  Turkey 
needs  this  assistance  and  it  may  be  in 
our  national  interest  to  give  it  to  her.  I 
believe  it  is  a  great  mistake  that  we 
provide  such  aid  while  the  Government 
of  Turkey  continues  to  allow  the  cultiva- 
tion of  opium — from  which  heroin  is 
derived— in  nine  of  the  country's  97  prov- 
inces. An  estimated  80  percent  of  the 
heroin  smuggled  into  our  country  comes 
from  Turkey.  Why  should  the  United 
States  give  $1  to  a  country  that  callously 
permits  farmers  to  grow  the  very  sub- 
stance that  is  poisoning  the  youth  of  our 
country?  New  York  City  is  now  be- 
seiged  by  a  drug  epidemic  with  more  than 
800  of  our  citizens  having  died  last  year 
from  overdoses  of  heroin  or  related 
causes:  and  this  year,  the  toU  among 
adolescents  alone  has  reached  120,  with 
thousands  more  suffering  from  the  irre- 
parable and  destructive  effects  of  drug 
addiction. 

Instead  of  sanctioning  the  Turkish 
Government's  opium  planting  policies, 
we  should  tell  that  coimtry's  leaders 
that  if  they  want  our  financial  assist- 
ance they  must  eliminate  the  growing  of 
opium.  President  Nixon  should  take  a 
very  forceful  position  in  pressing  the 
Turkish  Government  to  immediately  ban 
all  opium  planting;  the  pressure  must  be 
applied  now  for  later  this  month  the 
decree  will  be  issued  for  the  fall  planting. 
In  addition,  the  Turkish  Government 
must  be  pressed  to  take  more  effective 
steps  to  eliminate  the  illegal  growing  and 
processing  of  opium.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  half  of  the  opium  crop, 
including  some  of  what  is  grown  legally, 
ends  up  in  illicit  channels.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  this  be  stopped.  The  loan,  now 
being  negotiated,  should  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  materials  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  opium  poppy  fields  to  other 
crops  and  to  provide  what  police  surveil- 
lance is  necessary  to  enforce  the  ban. 

Much  of  the  Turkish  heroin  is  pro- 
cessed in  the  port  of  Marseilles  and  be- 
cause the  situation  Is  so  critical.  I  am 
writing  to  President  Nixon  today  urging 
him  to  have  our  Ambassador  discuss  with 
President  Georges  Pompidou  the  im- 
mediate closing  of  these  death  dealing 
factories. 


PRESIDENTS    FACTFINDING    COM- 
MITTEE   ON    SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Jime  11.  1970.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, pages  19397-98.  contains  the  major- 
ity report  of  the  presidentialy  appointed 
factfinding  mission  to  Indochina,  on 
which  I  served. 

Unfortunately,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Texas,  the  Honorable  John 
Tov<rER,  does  not  appear  on  the  list  of 
.signatories  endorsing  the  report.  I  would 
like  the  record  to  show  that  Senator 
Tower  did  Indeed  endorse  the  report. 
Unfortimately,  his  return  to  the  United 
States  required  his  departure  from  Viet- 
nam before  the  report  was  signed.  Sen- 
ator Tower  made  it  very  clear  however 
that  he  fully  supported  the  majority  po- 
sition, and  participated  in  the  writing 
of  it.  

SPEECH    HONORING    THE    HONOR- 
ABLE KARL  MUNDT 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  be  as  interested  as  I 
was  to  read  the  remarks  of  Comdr.  Ray 
Gallagher  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  delivered  April  29  at  the  first  din- 
ner of  the  Karl  E.  Mundt  Historical  and 
Educational  Foundation  in  Madison, 
S.  Dak. 

His  speech  was  honoring  Karl  MtrNox 
who  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  legislators  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

South»Dakote  is  honored  to  have  Ray 
Gallagher  as  the  national  commander 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  one  of 
the  great  American  organizations. 

His  remarks  on  this  occasion  are  as 
follows: 

Speech  bt  Rat  Gallagher 

Thank  you  very  much,  Fred,  for  those  very 
kind  remarks,  and  to  you.  Mr.  President, 
Dr.  Bowes,  and  my  good  friend,  Bob  Mc- 
Caughey.  and  the  PR  man.  MUo.  and  to  each 
and  every  one  of  you  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans. 

What  a  privilege  it  is  to  be  here  In  South 
Dakota,  and  particularly  In  Madison,  where 
1  think  a  great  American  has  served  his 
country  and  I'm  so  mindful  that  I  am  stand- 
ing here  where  the  President  of  the  United 
States  stood  in  the  shadows  of  the  library 
of  this  foundation,  where  he  made  an  out- 
standing speech  effecting  college  students 
throughout  the  land  for  which  he  went  Im- 
mediately to  the  liberal  wood  shed. 

I  know  so  well  what  Karl  Mundt  has  sup- 
ported and.  Indeed.  In  1965  when  I  was  State 
Commander.  I  saw  fit  to  request  for  him  the 
Commander-in-Chief's  Gold  Medal  for  his 
long,  outstanding  service  to  the  United 
States,  and  his  long  and  continued  war 
against  communism,  and  also  for  the  assist- 
ance that  be  lent  us  at  that  time  In  the 
fight  with  the  then  President  and  his  execu- 
tive order  In  attempting  to  close  VA  facili- 
ties. 

Oh.  and  Indeed.  I'm  proud  when  I  travel 
about  the  United  States — people  will  say  one 
of  two  things — "Oh.  you're  from  that  state 
where  Karl  Mundt's  from."  or  they'll  say. 
"What  a  great  American  you  have  In  your 
Senator  Karl  Mundt."  So  I  can  say  to  each 
and  «?very  one  of  you  that  the  whole  coun- 
try stands  In  full  support  and  a  hope  of  his 
Immediate  return  because  presently  m  these 
current  and  trying  times,  we  need  his  voice 
in  WEishlngton. 

You  know.  I  think  that  I  would  be  re- 
mise if  I  didn't  discuss  with  you  the  im- 
mediate problems  of  today  which  I  am  sure 
that  he  would.  If  he  were  here.  And  I  would 
like  to  remind  you  that  we  have  a  war  which 
Is  tended  to  divide  the  country  and  much  of 
this  division  Is  caused  by  confusion.  I  feel 
mlsstatementa  and  sometimes  outright  mls> 
truths  are  caused  by  a  group  who  are  th« 


ones  who  supported  the  very  Issue  of  the  Bay 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  which  put  American 
boys  on  foreign  soil. 

I  feel  about  this  so  keenly,  my  friends.  In 
recognizing  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  that  our  for- 
eign policy  has  got  to  be  matters  of  public 
debate  and  public  division,  caused  by  men 
who  have  been  Involved  in  flllbtisters  to  pre- 
vent government  from  moving  emotionally 
and  now  continue  to  filibuster  for  many 
years  In  spite  of  the  apparent  majority. 

Bo,  I  must  speak  out  to  you  of  a  Uttle  his- 
tory, remind  you  of  back  In  1954,  when  the 
French  concluded  their  sorry  end. 

The  Vietnamese  concluded  a  war  with  the 
French  for  independence,  and  the  big 
brothers  of  the  world  got  together  and  deter- 
mined how  to  divide  that  little  country,  rec- 
ognizing full  well  of  the  basic  mistrust  of 
those  that  lived  in  the  South  with  those  that 
lived  in  the  North,  likewise,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  the  countries  of  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia  were  Indo-China; 
realizing,  likewise,  that  a  map  up  in  North 
Vietnam  still  carried  the  old  shadows  of 
Indo-China.  with  the  stars  locating  each  of 
the  capltols  of  those  oountrlee;  and  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  there  wotild  be  prob- 
lems in  the  fact  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had 
established  a  communistic  regime  in  the 
North  and  the  South  were  Involved  in  this 
same  war  of  Independence  and  wanted  to  be 
free.  They  determined  under  the  Geneva 
Accords  in  which  I  remind  you  that  neither 
the  United  States  nor  South  Vietnam  were 
Blgnatores.  that  the  people  in  the  North 
could  go  South,  if  they  chose,  and  those  in 
the  South  could  go  North,  and  approximately 
90,000  went  North  to  live  under  the  slavery 
of  communism  and  over  900,000  egressed  to 
the  South  until  they  were  stopped  by  this 
man,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  And  this  man.  also  like- 
wise, was  to  take  his  military  might  out  of 
the  area  of  the  South,  which  he  failed  to  do. 
immediately  violating  the   accords. 

And  then  I  would  remind  you  that  In  1962. 
another  incident  or  two  occurred  which 
should  be  remindful  m  your  history.  First, 
the  International  Control  Commission,  the 
legal  arm  of  the  1964  accords,  following  the 
complaints  of  South  Vietnam,  made  a  de- 
cision that  North  Vietnam  was  an  aggres- 
sor in  South  Vietnam,  and  It's  Intereetlng 
who  composed  this  commission.  It  was  the 
countries  of  Canada  and  India  and  Poland, 
and  naturally.  Poland  rejected  the  report. 

But  it  should  be  mindful  to  you  and  I 
that  the  United  States  was  not  involved 
m  that  decision  and  it  was  determined  who 
the  aggressor  was  in  Vietnam,  which  seems 
to  be  forgotten  by  some  of  the  members  of 
oiu-  Senate. 

And  also,  in  1962  the  big  brothers  of  the 
world  got  together  again  because  the  little 
country  of  Laos  was  having  some  problems, 
that  over  6,000  North  Vietnamese  regimented 
in  that  country  attempting  to  take  it  over. 
There  were  660  American  advisors  there  and 
again  the  typical  communist  signature  was 
attached  to  those  records  and  North  Viet- 
nam agreed  to  withdraw  their  military 
strength  and  they  drew  out  a  token  of  40 
men. 

The  United  States,  at  the  same  time,  took 
out  all  of  their  660  men  and  it  was  agreed 
that  Laos  would  be  a  neutral  area.  And  in- 
deed It  was  Russia  and  North  Vietnam  that 
selected  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  to  be  the 
leader  of  that  litUe  country  and  I  remind 
you  that  he  was,  will  be,  and  presently  Is  a 
communist,  but  he  was  a  national  commu- 
nist; he  wanted  his  people  to  be  free;  he  was 
unable  to  do  that  and  he  made  demands  upon 
our  country  for  support. 

And  also  in  1964  we  had  another  Incident 
which  is  known  to  you  and  I  as  the  Bay  of 
Tonkin  incident.  Our  country  was  over-ex- 
cited because  they  had  a  ship  attacked  and 
the  President  saw  fit  to  put  the  message  to 
Congress  and  asked  Congress  for  authority 


to  apply  United  States  support  in  troops  to 
the  cause  of  Vietnam. 

And  they  entrusted  the  floor  leadership  to 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Fulbrigbt.  a  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  who  reminded  the  United 
States  Senate  that  the  passage  of  this  agree- 
ment would  affect  a  complete  commitment 
of  this  cotmtry  to  the  cause  of  Vietnam,  And 
be  was  so  successful  that  all  but  two  U.S. 
Senators  voted  for  that  Bay  of  Tonkin  Res- 
olution which  put  the  American  men  on 
foreign  soU,  unfortunately,  with  a  no  win 
commitment,  but  nevertheless,  these  Amer- 
ican men  went  and  the  House  at  the  same 
time  passed  the  same  resolution  unani- 
mously. 

It's  noteworthy  to  note  the  two  gentlemen 
that  voted  against  it  in  the  Senate,  being 
Senator  Wayne  Morris  from  Oregon,  and  Sen- 
ator Qruenlng  from  Alaska,  both  were  sub- 
sequently defeated. 

And  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  same 
group  of  doves  that  were  In  the  Senate  at 
that  time,  each  and  every  one  supported  the 
advancement  of  America  in  the  country  of 
Vietnam  and  supported  South  Vietnam 
against  North  Vietnam. 

And  It  hurts  me  when  I  think,  my  friends, 
being  a  veteran  and  having  served  my  coun- 
try, to  see  not  only  my  coiintry  divided,  but 
led  by  certain  people  In  government  who 
affected  the  cause  there.  Oh.  there  has  been 
much  discussion  of  whether  we  should  have 
declared  war  or  not,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  did 
and.  In  fact,  authorized  the  commitment  of 
these  men. 

And  later  on  they  were  Immediately  beard 
to  start  complaining  about  the  involvement 
about  the  very  escalation  they  themselves 
voted  upon  and  this  man  from  Arkansas  at- 
tempted to  upset  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  Incident, 
you  will  all  recaU,  with  the  as&lstance  of  the 
mass  media,  and  be  tried  to  effect  evidence 
to  the  fact  that  the  Incident  did  not  occur, 
and  of  course,  be  was  not  successful. 

But  this  same  group  with  the  able  assist- 
ance of  the  mass  media,  and  I  point  this  out 
because  thank  God  for  the  local  medias.  that 
they  went  to  the  national  media  rather  than 
the  sanctities  of  the  committees  rather  than 
make  an  appeal  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  our  Congress.  Instead  they  went  to 
the  public  and  If  you  stop  and  think  back 
what  dissent  did  we  have  within  our  coun- 
try? What  youth  were  fighting  on  the  cam- 
pus at  that  time?  But,  you  see  we  are  great 
people  to  follow  example.  When  we  see 
United  States  Senators  taking  such  a  sensi- 
tive Issue  to  the  public,  we,  too.  feel  that  we 
are  the  same  citizenry  and  likewise,  can 
debate  that  same  Issue  even  though  we  have 
fighting  men  on  the  battlefield.  And  with 
each  dissenting  remark  knowing  full  well 
that  it  is  only  encouraging  the  enemy  to  con- 
tinue and  as  I  say  this.  I  am  mindful  of  the 
many  communist  documents  that  I  have 
read. 

Quoting  these  Senators,  quoting  past  peace 
negotiators,  oh  yes.  and  quoting  pa.st  Secre- 
taries ol  Defense,  and  the  people  I  mentioned 
I  feel  that  I  can  mention  freely  because  I 
happen  to  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

And  it  hurts  me  to  know  what  they  have 
done  to  my  country  in  their  favorite  cliches, 
the  same  that  have  been  used  and  adopted  by 
Hanoi,  how  they  told  the  American  people 
_the  people  of  South  Vietnam  don't  want  us 
here:  how  they  talk  about  that  so-called 
"puppet  government";  how  they  talk  about 
the  fraud  and  corrupt  government.  Oh.  yes. 
and  they  used  to  talk  about  a  civil  war  and 
Indeed  I  heard  it  today  or  last  night  and  I 
hear  the  constant  criticism  always  of  the  al- 
lied troops,  never  once  hearing  the  criticism 
of  the  enemy,  never  once  hearing  them 
criticize  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  fifty  some 
thousand  that  he  killed  to  establish  his  re- 
gime; the  over  8.000  who  were  massacred  or 
burled  aUve  at  Hue  and  following  that  execu- 
tion, it  didn't  bother  Hanoi  to  issue  a  com- 
munique   saying    that    these    people    were 
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executed  because  they  owed  a 
Vietnam. 

Nor  did  I  hear  any  wall  and 
80.000    South    Vietnamese 
doctors,    lawyers,    and    teachers 
killed,  kidnaped,  and  never  heard 
Oh.  1  have  never  heard  them 
the  attacks  on  the  refugee  campa 
not  militarily  protected,  but  all 
political  reign  of  terror.  All  I  ' 
my  country  Is  the  attack  upon 
ment,  and  my  friends,  frankly.  1 
So  let  me  discuss  the  cliche  i 
have  used  because  1  have  been 
and  breadth  of  South  Vietnam 
had  three  trips  there  in  three 
talked  to  their  village  leaders.  I 
with  the  people  in  their  homes.  I 
with  some  of  their  legislative 
talked  with  their  veteran  groups 
observed  their  fields  that  didn' 
farmed,  but  today  are  farmed, 
as  the  security  moves  throughout 
that  the  people  respond  to  their 
Oh.  I  have  seen  the  little 
from  Saigon  working  Jointly 
ernment  of  South  Vietnam.   So 
conclude  after  listening  to  theli 
ging  us  to  remain  to  train  their 
glng  us  to  remain  so  that  they 
and  I  have  seen  a  little  seven  y 
rogated  after  the  Viet  Cong 
his  home  the  night  before  trying 
the  service  of  his  brother  and 
pled   with   the   Viet   Cong    and 
brother   not    to   be   involved. 
Cong  killed  them  all  and  the 
escaped. 

I  have  seen  these  things  so 
dence   and   I   think   that  I 
recognize  evidence  so  I  can 
that  the  people  of  South  Viet 
be   free  of   communism   and 
need   our   help   to  have   the 
ment  that  is  promised  by  our 
And  when  they  talk  about  a 
ernment",   my    friends,    that 
an    immediate    election.    Thern 
been  a  corresponding  demand 
to  have  a  free  election.  It's 
South.   They   are   mindful  of 
President  Thieu  and  Vice 
elected  under  the  most 
that  a  man  has  ever  been 
the    history    of    the    world 
friends,  such   as   a   seven   yeai 
out   of    the    forest   crying,    wi 
dripping   from   his   arms   and 
around   his   neck   telling  the 
If  they  voted  this  could  happen 
And    there    were    men    who 
boweled   in    front    of   the    v 
similar  warning  and  the  w 
driven  into  them  for  the  sam^ 
during  the  election  lines,  they 
and  mortared  and  during  an 
you,  with   19  candidates  whil* 
the   foreign  media,  many  of 
like  us.  while  observed  by  thi: 
of  this  country,  and  some  of 
questioned. 

And  likewise,   a  special 
mittee,  one  man  of  whom  I 
personally — he   was   our   then 
m-Chlef .  and  I  know  that 
mittee   didnt   determine    the 
they   were  going   to  observe 
morning  of  the  election,  and 
generally  the  conclusion  of  th< 
and  this  group  was  that  the 
fair,  far  more  than  we  can 
our  own  In  this  country. 

Oh  yes,  they  complain 
Thleu  and  Vice  President  Ky 
35%    of  the  votes  with  almo^ 
entire  population  voting.  The; 
get    that   we   have    a   Preside)  i 
today  with  less  than  70 '"r  of 
voting,   giving  him  a  41 'r 
wise,   the  mayor  of  New 
city,  with  only  SS-li   of  the 
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blbod  debt  to  and  giving  him  41 '"c.  Instead  they  called 
this  goverrunent  In  Saigon  a  "puppet  govern- 
ment'  and  they  say  that  this  man  Zu.  who 
was  the  second  place  on  the  ballot  with  19':'c, 
is  more  representative.  Of  course,  Zu  is  In 
prison  for  writing  bad  checks  and  over  there 
it  is  a  little  more  serious  offense  than  here. 
Oh,  then  they  talk  about  fraud  and  cor- 
rupt government  and  I  challenge  this 
throughout  this  country  of  mine,  and  In- 
deed. In  the  halls  of  Washington,  DC. 

I  challenged  each  of  these  men  to  show  me 
one  Incident  of  fraud  and  corruption  where 
President  Thleu  and  Vice  President  Ky  had 
been  Involved.  Likewise,  some  fraud  or 
corruption  where  their  legislative  body 
has  been  Involved.  Wouldn't  It  be  wonderful 
if  we  could  say  that  of  our  legislative  body 
In  Washington?  But  we  are  so  quick  to 
equate  the  orient  to  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. We  ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  In  an 
educated  society,  where  over  in  the  orient 
the  educational  facilities  are  much  less  avail- 
able and  indeed,  when  we  do  establish  some 
of  these  educational  facilities  in  the  South, 
the  enemy  U  quick  to  interfere  with  It 
because  they  do  not  want  people  educated. 

But  we  all  want  the  fact  and  we  must 
recognize  the  fraud  in  the  countryside  and 
the  fact  that  the  oriental  In  general  haa 
traditionally  taken  the  part  of  the  spoils. 
Likewise  the  village  chief  tan  and  yet  we  want 
to  equate  them  with  our  standards  of  society 
rather  than  maybe  training  them  so  that  they 
would  become  more  like  us  as  their  ability  to 
excel  would  allow  them. 

Then  they  talk,  my  friends,  about  civil 
war.  and  I  used  to  answer  this  a  different  way 
until  we  became  so  Involved  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  and  If  there  has  ever  been  one  of 
their  claims  that  have  l)een  so  aptly  refuted, 
its  a  matter  of  civil  war  when  we  have  now 
an  admitted  aggression  throughout  Indo- 
china. 

Then  I  think  of  the  appeasements  that 
have  been  made,  always  an  appeasement  to 
the  United  States  and  I  suppose  primarily 
because  we  are  humanitarian  people,  pri- 
marily because  we  do  want  peace.  I  think 
most  of  us  would  prefer  a  lasting  peace 
than  a  short-term  peace  which  will  put  the 
next  generation  on  the  battlefield.  I  think 
most  of  us  realize  that  we  have  got  to  win  a 
guerrilla  war  so  that  we  will  prevent  future 
guerrilla  wars. 

And  stop  and  think  of  the  appeasements 
that  have  been  made  upon  this  country. 
This  same  group,  they  have  continually  said 
that  more  of  the  war  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  South.  That  they  should  participate 
with  more  men  and  more  money.  Oh,  and 
then  they  asked  us  to  stop  bombing  In  the 
North  t>ecause  that  would  establish  a  basis 
for  iJeace  negotiations.  And  the  President 
listening  to  this  very  vocal  minority  finally 
succumbed  to  their  pressoire  and  stopped 
the  bombing  of  the  North,  or  90*^,-  of  the 
North.  Then  we  did  eatablish  a  city  upon 
which  we  would  place  peace  negotiators, 
but  this  didn't  satisfy  the  appeasers.  Again 
they  came  to  our  country  and  made  further 
demands.  They  said  stop  all  the  bombings 
of  the  North  and  this  will  guarantee  peace 
negotiations  and  the  President,  at  approxi- 
mately election  time,  stopped  the  bombing 
of  the  entire  North. 

Oh.    a    wonderful    thing    happened.    We 
shaped  the  size  of  the  tables.  The  only  con- 
structive act  that  has  come  from  Paris,  but 
this  didn't  stop  these  people  In  this  country 
from  continuing  to  demand  from  us,  from 
the   American   people  and   the   government 
President     ol  America  to  further  appease  this  vicious 
received  only      enemy. 
90 "1,  of  the         Again   they  called  upon   South  Vietnam 
seem  to  for-      to   have   a   greater   share   In   the   war,   and 
t   serving   us      then  they  said  let's  bring  home  some  troops 
I  he  Americans     and,  oh.  this  is  commendable  because  they 
najorlty.   Like-      said  it  would  lead  to  concrete  negotiations 
our  largest      and  the  President  yielded  to  this  demand 
people   voting      and  we  brought  home  some  uoops  and  al- 
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most  equally  as  quick  as  Hanoi,  the  people 
in  this  country  mimicked  them  and  said. 
•Oh,  its  not  enough.  It's  Just  a  trickle,  It's 
not  a  true  display  of  an  interest  to  negoti- 
ate,"  forgetting  the  fact  that  we  had  many 
men  over  there  that  should  have  some  se- 
curity, that  this  led  to  nothing  further  be- 
cause Hanoi  only  ridiculed  It.  So  the  call 
for  more  withdrawals  and  indeed  the  past 
Secretary  of  Defense  suggested  that  we  could 
withdraw  a  100.000.  and  this  President  lived 
up  to  better  standards  than  that.  But  this 
still  has  not  progressed  peace  and.  Indeed, 
the  other  night  when  the  President  an- 
nounced that  150.000  would  be  brought  out 
within  the  year,  Hanoi  quickly  called  it  a 
ruse. 

And  President  Nixon  on  last  November  3, 
at  a  time  when  I  happened  to  be  in  Vietnam, 
Vletnamized  the  war,  my  friends,  and  Hanoi 
got  scared  because  they  were  afraid  they 
might  have  to  fight  on  the  same  oriental 
terms  that  they  had  been  fighUng.  They  were 
afraid  no  longer  they  would  have  to  fight  a 
country  such  as  ours  who  has  a  high  degree 
of  conduct  on  the  battlefield,  and  they  might 
have  the  same  type  of  a  war  that  they  had 
been  fighting.  So  they,  along  with  these  same 
people  in  this  country,  quickly  objected  to 
the  Vietnamizatlon  and  we  have  people  In 
this  country  today  with  the  advent  of  the 
things  that  are  happening  in  the  rest  of 
Cambodia  trying  to  stop  further  expenditures 
in  that  country.  And  I  might  remind  you  of 
the  statement  made  again  by  this  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  as  I  consider  him  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  group,  when  he  said  that  North  Viet- 
nam was  a  dominant  power  in  Indo-China 
and  if  you  will  notice,  he  said  Indo-China, 
not  Vietnam. 

And  he  said  they  should  be  entitled  to  con- 
trol that  area,  and  he  thereby  sanctioned  the 
aggression  of  this  vicious  enemy.  He  thereby 
sanctioned  further  aggression  by  a  commu- 
nist government  and  it  disturbs  me  when  he 
should  sanction  this.  And  then  as  the  Presi- 
dent announced  today  that  we  were  going  to 
commit  tactical  support  to  Cambodia.  We 
were  going  to  submit  logistical  supports  and 
we  are  going  to  place  advisors  in  the  field. 
Immediately  the  howling  cry  came  up  from 
this  same  group  opposing  It. 

But  I  would  remind  them  as  I  would  re- 
mind America  that.  If  In  fact,  the  cause  in 
Vietnam  was  right  in  the  first  place,  if.  in 
fact,  it  was  right  that  we  help  that  country 
to  have  a  self-determined  government,  if  the 
cause  was  right  that  we  prevent  a  country 
from  being  taken  over  by  communism  Is  cor- 
rect when  we  went  in  there  in  the  first  place, 
isn't  it  uue  that  the  same  cause  is  present  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  but  far  more  paramount 
than  this  Is  the  fact  that  the  enemy  has 
used  these  areas  as  sanctuaries  to  attack  our 
men  and  we  owe  something  to  those  men 
over  in  that  battlefield  who  did  not  go  there 
by  choice,  but  by^a  congressional  act.  We  owe 
them  the  support  of  our  military  and  If  It 
requires  us  to  go  into  Cambodia  and  remove 
that  enemy  from  that  sanctuary,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  that  obligation  to  the  man 
on  the  battlefield.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
and  I  as  Americans  should  help  our  President 
because  the  vocal  voices  of  this  country  have 
always  been  opposing  him,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
vious President. 

It  is  time  that  maybe  we  called  upon  our 
President  to  have  a  mUltary  victory.  That  we 
as  Americans  do  not  support  a  no  win  pol- 
icy, but  what  else  can  he  do  when  all  he 
hears  from  is  the  vocal  dissent.  And  maybe 
our  President  is  waiting  for  you  and  I  as 
Americans  to  support  the  American  man  on 
the  battlefield  so  that  we  can  apply  mUltary 
tactics  Instead  of  political  tactics. 

My  friends.  If  you  would  take  a  trip 
aroimd  the  world,  you  would  see  the  same 
insurgency  present  in  South  Vietnam  that 
was  present  in  Korea.  You  would  see  It  In. 
now  as  you  know,  Laos  and  Oambodla.  You 
would    see    It    In    Thailand,    Malaysia,    and 
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Burma,  throughout  Indonesia.  You  would 
see  the  same  Insurgency  In  the  Mid  East, 
as  well  as  Africa.  The  same  insurgency  that 
was  present  in  Cuba  and  that  Is  now  pres- 
ent in  South  America,  and  then  you  would 
return  to  this  great  country  and  you  would 
see  Insurgency  within  our  country  and  you 
would  recognize,  as  I  do,  that  the  hand  of 
communism  is  involved  In  much  of  the  In- 
surgency. 

And  In  the  foreign  countries  you  will  find 
that  It  Is  the  communists  that  are  arming 
there,  insurgency  elements  and  all  to  over- 
throw existing  governments,  all  to  infil- 
trate, all  to  establish  a  communist  domin- 
ion. And  you  would  be  disturbed  If  you 
would  recognize,  as  I  do,  that  the  commu- 
nist government  is  the  only  philosophy  in 
the  world,  my  friends,  that  as  part  of  its 
philosophy,  promotes  world's  conquest.  And 
you  would  understand  If  you  would  read  the 
Communist  Manifesto,  which  was  captured 
by  our  troops  way  back  In  1919.  at  Dusseldorf, 
Germany,  wherein  they  tell  us  how  they  were 
going  to  take  over  the  world,  how  they  told 
us  they  were  going  to  create  riot  In  the 
street,  financial  chaos  through  war.  They 
were  going  to  infiltrate  the  educational  sys- 
tem, the  religious  orders,  labor,  the  com- 
munication system,  and  then  you  would  stop 
and  take  a  look  around  America  and  you 
would  recognize,  for  example.  In  San  Diego, 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Herbert  Marctis, 
who  wrote  a  book  on  Nlllsm,  who  preached 
the  destruction  of  our  form  of  government 
and  then  the  mob  would  determine  the  type 
of  government  we  would  have.  You  would 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of 
California  replaced  Angela  Davis,  a  card-car- 
rying communist  back  Into  the  school  sys- 
tem. You  would  recognize  that  Bryn  Mawr 
has  hired  Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker,  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  commimlst  party  of  the 
United  States. 

Oh,  you  could  go  into  many  of  our  or- 
ganized Institutions  and  you  would  find  our 
young  being  taught  this  philosophy.  And 
you  9lt  and  wonder  what  Is  going  on  within 
our  country  and  as  Fred  mentioned  to  you 
a  moment  ago,  of  what  went  on  at  Yale,  the 
fact  that  the  faculty  supported  the  strike 
by  what  Institution's  students  to  free  a 
group  of  people  charged  with  murder  and  no 
one  seems  to  care  about  the  people  that  were 
murdered.  No  one  seems  to  be  disturbed 
about  society  as  a  whole.  It  disturbs  me  when 
I  watch  these  Influences  within  us,  but  I 
recognize  the  right  of  dissent. 

I  gave  four  years  of  my  life  to  believe  In 
that  right,  but  I  believe  the  right  of  dissent 
was  set  forth  In  the  Constitution,  and  when 
someone  else  exercises  that  right  In  the  de- 
fense of  dissent  or  debate,  but  Invades  my 
right,  I  resent  It.  When  I  see  them  Invading 
the  streets,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  others; 
when  I  see  them  destroying  property,  con- 
trary to  the  rights  of  free  ownership;  when 
I  see  them  violently  marching  up  and  down 
the  street,  breaking  store  windows — oh,  and 
when  I  see  injury  and  death  resulting  from 
this  same  violent  dissent,  I  can  only  remind 
you,  my  friends,  that  Is  a  minority  and  the 
militant  minority  who  have  told  you  and  I 
who  I  hope  are  part  of  the  majority,  they 
told  us  that  they  are  right  and  we  are  wrong 
and  that  they  are  going  to  go  Into  the  streets 
and  destroy  our  establishment  and  destroy 
our  very  structure  of  government.  If  neces- 
sary, to  prove  they  are  right  and  that  we  are 
wrong. 

I  would  remind  them  that  our  ancestors 
are  nothing  more  than  international  drop- 
ouu.  They  left  countries  of  (H>pre68lon,  my 
friends,  to  come  to  this  great  country  of  ours 
to  establish  a  government  of  the  people  and 
by  the  people,  and  by  a  majority  of  those 
people.  And  I  would  remind  them  at  som« 
point,  the  minority  must  yield  to  the  major- 
ity or  we  will  no  longer  have  a  majority  fonn 
of  go /ernment. 


Or  In  the  alternative  that  If  they  believe 
In  a  minority  form  of  government,  that  they 
do  like  our  ancestors  and  seek  a  country 
which  believes  in  a  minority  form  of  govern- 
ment. And,  my  friends,  I  could  suggest  a 
number  of  coimtrles  that  believe  In  the 
minority  form  of  government.  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  the  communist  regime  started 
out  with  a  handful  of  men  and  In  each  and 
every  country  It  was  a  handful  that  took  over 
those  countries  that  they  created  dissent  and 
mistrust  within  their  midst,  they  caused  vio- 
lent dissent  and  violent  revolution  and  event- 
ually that  country  became  communist  sub- 
Just  to  a  minority  of  the  people. 

But  we  have  right  to  be  concerned.  My 
friends,  as  I  watch  the  young  say,  "God  is 
dead",  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  of  otu-  double 
standards,  of  the  fact  that  we  let  a  wonuin 
In  Massachusetts  drive  God  out  of  the  school 
system  and  we  haven't  done  anything  to  put 
Him  back  In.  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
we  allow  our  youth  to  walk  down  to  the  mag- 
azine stand  and  buy  the  utmost  of  filth — why 
we  allow  him  to  watch  theatres  and  shows 
with  the  utmost  of  smut.  When  you  go  to 
some  of  the  larger  cities  and  to  stage  plays 
and  see  both  In  reality,  and  we  wonder  why 
they    have   questions   about    morality. 

When  I  watch  them  criticize  our  govern- 
ment and  I  remind  you,  friends,  that  as  a 
majority  form  of  government  that  we  owe 
an  obligation  as  Americans  to  oiur  country 
to  support  the  administration  that  is  in 
power,  between  campaigns,  because  we  only 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  government  when 
we  criticize  the  whole  term  that  someone  is 
In  office  and  I  would  suggest  that  when  we 
do  criticize  government,  we  do  not  do  it  In 
the  presence  of  our  young  because  our  young 
have  learned  to  do  as  we  do  and  no  longer 
can  we  say  to  the  young,  "Don't  do  as  I  do, 
but  do  as  I  say." 

Because  when  we  constantly  criticize  gov- 
ernment In  between  campaigns,  we  are  show- 
ing them  something  less  than  a  democracy  we 
have  and  you  and  I  have  practiced  the  same 
minority  form  of  objection  by  not  submit- 
ting to  government  when  the  majority  had 
selected  It. 

I  have  been  to  practically  every  corner 
of  the  United  States  and  I  see  this  grow- 
ing course  of  dissent  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  high  time  Americans  took  stock 
of  themselves  and  their  country;  If  they 
would  Just  do  this,  my  friends,  they  would 
find  so  much  to  be  proud  of. 

Because  we  have  a  dynanxlc  society  and 
we  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for  and 
that  the  good  would  outweigh  the  bad  to 
the  extent  that,  it  should  be  paramount  in 
our  thinking.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  there 
are  not  Inequities,  that  all  Is  sweetness  and 
light  for  we're  all  aware  of  the  problems 
our  country  faces  whether  it  be  racial  dis- 
cord, discontent  over  the  war,  inadequate 
care  for  the  nation's  veterans,  pollution,  and 
all  of  the  other  points  of  conflict.  Nor  does 
this  mean  that  by  Ignoring  them,  they  will 
go  away.  However,  In  a  country  like  this 
with  its  self-evident  wealth  of  material  bless- 
ings and  its  deep  spiritual  commitment  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  find  many  praiseworthy  asi>ects 
of  American  life. 

Where  else  has  an  ecomonlc  system  bene- 
fited so  many?  What  other  country  has  done 
so  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
so  many  outside  of  its  own  borders?  Where 
else  have  the  religious  leaders  stepped  for- 
ward to  such  a  degree  to  relieve  human  mis- 
ery? And  where  else  are  dissident  elements 
of  natural  life  given  the  utmost  of  freedom 
to  voice  their  opinions  in  any  matter  that 
suits  them  as  In  the  United  States?  Let's 
look  for  the  good  and  begin  emphasizing 
this  Instead  of  constantly  knocking  the  coun- 
try and  Its  institutions.  Who  knows,  w« 
might  learn  to  enjoy  a  positive  attitude  for 
k  change. 


Therefore,  I  call  upon  each  and  every  single 
American,  my  friends,  to  spend  at  least  a 
few  minutes  each  day  to  speak  for  the  good 
America  so  that  the  good  will  overcome  the 
bad,  and  that  It  will  correct  the  bad  along 
with  a  good  country. 

Now,  in  closing,  because  so  much  Incidence 
has  been  raised  throughout  the  country  with 
the  flag  of  the  enemy,  the  flag  that  has 
American  blood  on  it  and  there  are  those 
that  say  that  the  young  that  carry  the  flag 
of  the  enemy  are  true  patriots  and  super- 
patriots,  I  would  remind  them  that  a  true 
patriot,  if  he  believes  In  the  right  of  dis- 
sent, and  if  he  chose  not  to  recognize  the 
appropriate  ways  of  dissent,  that  at  least.  If 
he  were  a  true  American  and  determined 
to  be  in  the  streets  protesting,  he  would  at 
least  carry  the  American  flag  and  not  the 
flag  of  the  enemy  with  blood  on  It. 

So  I  would  remind  you,  as  I  reminded  our 
State  Legislature,  when  I  spoke  there  this 
^spring,  we  should  all  realize  how  much 
American  fiber  Is  in  the  cloth  that  makes 
up  the  texture  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  Our 
flag  Is  not  Just  a  piece  of  cloth  to  be  spat 
upon  by  the  people  with  contempt  In  their 
hearts  for  a  symbol  that  represents  no  com- 
tempt  at  all.  Our  flag  Is  not  Just  a  piece  of 
cloth  to  be  stepped  upon  and  trampled  in 
the  dust  when  young  men  courageously 
tramp  the  dust  Jtingle  and  with  honor  to  re- 
spect and  to  preserve.  Our  flag  is  not  Just  a 
piece  of  cloth  that  should  be  tarnished  by 
those  who  say  that  they  are  right  and  our 
leaders  are  wrong  and  who  claim  that  God 
Is  dead  and  would  advocate  Maoism  in- 
stead. 

Our  flag  is  not  Just  a  piece  of  cloth  to  be 
burned  as  demonstration  when  it  holds  more 
hope  than  any  other  national  banner. 

Our  flag  Is  not  Just  a  piece  of  cloth  to  be 
ridiculed  when  ridicule  perpetuates  rebel- 
lion, revolution,  and  rebutes  and  forsakes 
resolution,  reason,  and  respect.  Instead,  our 
flag  Is  that  fibre  that  has  attracted  Immi- 
grants like  your  forefathers  and  mine  to 
this  great  land  of  opportunity. 

Our  flag  Is  the  fibre  that  stands  for  liberty, 
freedom,  guaranteed  rights,  and  protection. 

Our  flag  is  the  fibre  that  stands  for  free 
election,  free  speech,  free  choice  of  occupa- 
tion and  religion. 

Our  flag  Is  the  fibre  to  which  freedom  lov- 
ing people  everywhere  can  turn.  Our  flag  Is 
the  fibre  by  which  young  men  fought  In  the 
Pusan  perimeter  with  their  backs  to  the  sea. 
They  unselfishly  upheld  this  standard  during 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  with  the  enemy  on 
all  sides. 

Our  flag  Is  the  fibre  for  a  country  that  be- 
lieves In  freedom  In  the  individual,  not  gov- 
ernment by  police  state,  not  government  by 
privilege,  not  government  by  the  eUte,  but 
rather  government  by  the  people  through  an 
orderly  election  process.  It  is  a  system  where- 
by the  majority  rules. 

Therefore,  our  flag  simply  must  be  more 
than  Just  a  piece  of  cloth.  It  Is  true  texture 
that  represents  the  highest  fibre  of  our 
American  democracy. 

My  friends,  our  biggest  danger  In  our  coun- 
try is  the  apathy  of  American  people.  We 
win  lose  this  coimtry  of  ours  unless  each  of 
you  and  I  become  Involved  In  the  involve- 
ment; until  you  and  I  become  so  involved 
that  we  write  letters  to  our  President,  to  our 
Congressmen  Insisting,  for  example,  on  the 
antl-balllstlc  missile  system,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  no  defense 
whatsoever  against  the  missiles  of  the  enemy 
which  now  outnumber  ours. 

Remembering  the  fact  that  our  President 
has  set  aside  political  astuteness  because  It 
would  be  far  wiser  to  put  the  100,000,000 
Into  society  than  the  security  of  country, 
but  he  Is  charged  with  this  security  and  he 
knows  that  the  eaetny  has  more  missiles 
than  we  have.  He  kaaWs  that<<he  security  of 
our  country  Is  In  need  of  an  ex^nded  antl- 
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ballistic  missile  system  and 
tMs  ahend  of  the  pollUcal  as 

He  recognizes  the  fact  that 
an  attack  on  our  defense  sys 
the    defense   system    is 
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So  you  and  I  can  no  longei 
apathy  and  only  once  when  w 
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BERRY  HONORED  B  if  VFW 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  w  is  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  rem  irks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  tc  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speake  ■.  it  was  my 
very  great  pleasure  to  have  h  ad  conferred 
upon  me  last  Sunday  evening  the  Gold 
Medal  of  Merit  of  the  Veterajis  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States. 

The  citation,  in  conjunctfon 
presentation  of  this  Gold 
and  medallion,  reads  in 

Gold    Medal    of    Merit    and 
awarded  to  Hon.  E.  Y.  Berry 
years  as  a  Member  of  Congres; 
vided  strong  support  for  veteri 
benefit*  and  needed  leadershij 
to  preserve  and  defend  the 
America. 

In  Witness  Whereof  we  hav 
our  hands  and  the  official  sea: 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Uni 
14th  day  of  June,  1970. 

R.\T    GAtXAtHEB. 

Common  ier  in  Chief. 
JutOAN  Dig  ienson. 

Adjuifint  General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  presentation  my 
response  to  this  great  honir,  conferred 
by  National  Commander  R|y  Gallagher, 
was  as  follows : 

Ite. 


with  the 

iledal  award 

as  follows: 

this  citation 
uring  twenty 
.  he  has  pro- 
ns  rights  and 
in  the  effort 
Udited  States  of 
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In  my  40  years  of  public 
of  which  have  been  In  the 
United  States,  It  has  been 
have  received  several  outstanding 
nothing  that  I  have  ever 
compares  with  this  distinction  |and 
which  has  been  conferred  u 
This  is  true  not  because  of 
which  this  places  me  with 
cans   as  General   Westmoreland 
"Tiger"  Teague,  Karl  Mundt. 
son.  and  a  few  others  who  h 
ored;    not    because    of    my 
respect  for  Commander  Gallkghi 
cause  of  my  deep  respect  for 
ganization.   the   Veterans   of 
and  the  things  for  which  it  s 

And,  It  Is  especially 
particular  time  because   the 
great  nation,  for  which  you 
eign  lands,  is  being  tested 
never   been   tested    before    ii 
history.  Never  in  our  history 
our  nation,  loyalty  to  our 
to    our    democratic    system 
l>een  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  It  i 
good  share   of  that   disloyal  y 
squarely  at   the  doorstep  of 
in   high   government   places 
ovm   political    gain  '" 

enemy  line. 

Everyone  is  opposed  to 
Commander — and  like  almos  ; 
of  this  great  organization — I 
ent  attempts  by  Congress  t< 
of  the  President  are  grossly 
and  nothing  less  than  crimi 


constan  :ly 


wai  —but 
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category  Into 
great  Ameri- 
Bob   Hope, 
"Scoop"  Jack- 
been  so  hon- 
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and  loyalty 

3f    government 

today.  And — a 

can   be  laid 

some  of  those 

who,  for  their 

mouth   the 
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Ing  men  overseas.  I  for  one  do  not  want  to 
go  down  in  history  as  having  voted  to  cut 
off  arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies  to  our 
fighting  men  In  the  rice  paddies  of  far  away 
Indochina. 

The  thing  that  these  people  forget  Is  that 
there  Is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
this  war.  World  War  I,  and  World  War  II, 
both  In  its  inception  and  In  Its  pattern. 
Those  wars  began  when  would-be  imperial- 
ists thought  they  had  strength  enough  to 
conquer  Europe  and  the  world.  Tliey  were 
defeated,  but  the  holocaust  left  all  of  Eu- 
rope and  much  of  Asia  completely  destitute, 
both  in  productive  capacity  and  military 
mluht. 

This  created  a  near  vacuum  into  which 
the  Communists  could  start  the  new  type 
of  war  they  had  been  planning  for  a  long 
time.  Instead  of  open  warfare  they  proceeded 
to  foster  Internal  revolutions  In  these  small 
nations,  begun  with  subversion,  and  carried 
out  through  the  use  of  native  Communist 
guerrilla  forces. 

This  time  the  world  was  not  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  whole,  bxit  chewed  up  In  ilttle 
bites.  It  was  to  be  consumed  through  "wars 
of  national  liberation."  And — 

It  was  to  prevent  this  type  cf  slow  rot 
that  your  sons  and  mine  were  asked  to  go 
to  Korea,  and  now  to  Vietnam,  to  prevent 
this  take-over  of  free  countries  one  at  a 
time.  Vietnam  is  In  keeping  with  our  long 
time  foreign  policy.  We  are  there  to  protect 
ourselves  and  our  own  Interests,  by  protect- 
ing the  existence  and  Interests  of  a  small 
nation  on  the  perimeter  of  the  bamboo 
curtain. 

It  Is  in  the  defense  of  freedom  and  the 
protection  of  free  men  and  free  countries 
everywhere  that  you  as  individuals  fought, 
and  for  which  you  as  an  organization  have 
constantly  fought. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  action, 
and  Its  success,  would  have  won  the  ap- 
proval of  the  American  public. — and,  I  con- 
tend that  generally  it  has,  but  because  of 
the  misconstrued  picture  painted  by  some 
m  high  places  and  by  some  of  our  news 
media,  one  would  have  thought — and  I  am 
sure  Hanoi  does  think — that  this  small  mi- 
nority of  dissenters,  flag  burners,  and  rioters 
speak  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  youth  of  today,  who  make  up  this 
group,  are  on  a  pathway  of  disastrous  con- 
sequences by  following  the  leadership  of  a 
few  liberals  and  socialists.  They,  my  friends, 
are  in  desperate  need  of  guidance — and  It 
Is  only  through  the  efforts  of  organlzaUons 
like  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  who  have 
not  only  worked  for  freedom,  but  who  have 
fought  for  It,  that  this  necessary  leadership 
can  be  provided. 

I  know  you  will  often  find  It  difficult  to 
communicate  with  those  of  the  college  and 
high  school  level.  But  I  challenge  you  to 
make  an  attempt,  and  a  second  if  necessary, 
to  convey  to  these  young  people  the  great 
heritage  of  our  country — the  cause  for  which 
our  boys  are  fighting  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
why  to  us,  America  Is  still  the  "land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

And — BO  It  Is  because  of  what  you  stand 
for — what  you  have  done,  and  what  you  will 
do  for  freedom,  that  makes  this  medallion 
so  very  highly  prized  by  me. 
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every  member 

think  the  pres- 

tle  the  bands 

unfair  to  him. 

to  our  fight - 


nil 


REALITY  VERSUS  MYTH  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA  REPORTING 

"Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  regrettable  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican Journalism  today  Is  that  opinion 
sometimes  is  reported  as  fact.  Inter- 
pretive reporting  is  often  valuable  as  an 


adjunct  to  the  news  and  may  very  well 
facilitate  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  reader.  But  statements  of   opinion 
should  be  labeled  as  such,  and  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  Journalistic  sloppi- 
ness  of  this  kind  Is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate where  the  interests  of  the  entire 
Nation  are  at  stake,  as  in  the  case  In 
Indochina.  Robert  S.  Elegant  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  makes  this  point  most 
tellingly  in  an  article  which  appeared 
June  15  in  the  Detroit  News.  I  believe  all 
House  Members  would  benefit  by  reading 
the  article,  which  follows  Immediately: 
RrvMTY  Vep.sis  Myth  in  Southe.\st  Asia 
Repoetino 
(By  Robert  S.  Elegant) 
Peking  and  Hanoi  are  striving  successfully 
to  have  people  think  they  are  winning,  when 
they  are  actually  losing. 

To  the  coiisiernation  of  its  senior  Asian 
correspondents,  one  esteemed  American 
newspaper  has  reported — as  fact,  rather  than 
as  Communist  assertions  or  the  writers' 
opinions — that  allied  raids  Into  Cambodia 
have  solidified  an  Asian  Communist  bloc 
under  Peking's  leadership. 

The  article  declared  the  Communists 
would  win  by  "protracted  conflict,"  while 
prospects  of  a  settlement  at  Paris  had  been 
destroyed. 

The  Intricate  political,  military  and  social 
equation  In  Indochina  makes  It  Impossible 
to  know  who  wUl  prevail.  The  future  guards 
Its  secrets — even  from  deified  Chinese  Chair- 
man Mao  Tse-tung. 

But  assessments  can  consider  the  present 
circumstances,  the  nature  of  "peoples  guerril- 
la warfare"  and  the  historical  background. 
My  own  assessment  questions  assertions  re- 
ported as  "hard  news." 

The  Initial  point  Is  correct.  The  reluctant 
Chinese  dragon  has  reasserted  leadership  of 
the  •liberation  movement"  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  Hanoi  has  gained  by  Involving  China 
somewhat  more  directly,  while  Peking  has 
reduced  Moscow's  influence.  Otherwise,  the 
Communists'  prospects  are  poor. 

Maoist  strategy  stresses  "inevitable  victory 
over  the  Imperialists  "  by  popular.  Indigenous 
forces.  Hanoi  and  Peking  can  hardly  antic- 
ipate popular  rising  In  Cambodia. 

Instead,  North  Vietnamese  regulars  at- 
tacked the  new  Cambodian  government  to 
protect  their  supply  lines.  Allied  raids  are 
destroying  their  bases  and  stockpiles — and 
mincing  their  combat  forces  into  small,  dis- 
persed units.  Phnom  Penh  has  turned  off 
the  massive  flow  of  armaments  througb 
Sihanoukvllle. 

The  effects  have  been  immediate — as  well 
as  long  range.  Despite  deployment  of  more 
than  40,000  allied  troops  m  Cambodia,  the 
enfeebled  Viet  Cong  could  not  mount  sub- 
stantial diversionary  counter-attacks  within 
South  Vietnam,  their  primary  objective. 

Sappers  struck  the  hill  resort  of  Dalat, 
lightly  defended  by  mUltla.  The  Viet  Cong 
got  the  headlines  they  sought  but  were  rap- 
idly winkled  out  by  South  Vietnamese  troops. 
Gen.  Do  Cao  Trl,  commanding  the  III 
Corps,  Is  efficiently  discharging  his  primary 
mission  of  defending  Saigon  by  his  sweeps 
In  Cambodia.  The  South  Vietnamese  army 
has  flnally  come  of  age,  displaying  height- 
ened efficiency  and  confidence. 

The  Conununlsts  tacitly  acknowledge  their 
predicament  by  stressing  "protracted  con- 
flict"— laboriously  rebuilding  guerrilla  forces 
for  terrorism  which  had  failed  by  1968. 
Moreover,  Southeast  Asian  nations  are  align- 
ing against  the  common  peril  dramatized 
by  Hanoi's  assault  on  Cambodia. 

Despite  racial  hatred  of  Vietnamese  who 
conquered  Its  empire  In  Southern  Vietnam 
m  the  ITOO's,  Cambodia  Is  cooperating  mili- 
tarily with  Saigon  and  has  resumed  diplo- 
matic relations. 
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Thailand,  another  traditional  enemy,  has 
offered  arms  and  troops.  While  seeking  a 
diplomatic  settlement.  Indonesia  hints  It 
may  give  direct  aid  to  Phnom  Penh.  Thal- 
Malayslan  operations  against  Communist 
guerrillas  have  intensified,  despite  ancient 
religious  and  racial  rivalry  in  southern  Thai- 
land. 

However,  reluctantly,  Japan  Is  becoming 
active  to  protect  her  markets,  supply  lines 
and  raw  materials.  Instead  of  forging  the 
desired  Peking-Tokyo  axis  China  is  forcing 
Japan  Into  open  opposition. 

The  new  alignment  in  Southeast  Asia  will 
need  external  material  and  technical  sup- 
port, just  as  did  NATO.  While  reducing  direct 
.American  intervention,  the  Nixon  doctrine 
explicitly  promises  such  support. 

China  must  wonder  precisely  what  her 
brilliant  diplomatic  maneuvers  have  accom- 
plished. She  underwrites  an  artificial  coali- 
tion waging  a  losing  conventional  war 
against  a  uniting  front — the  last  thing  the 
Chinese  want  on  their  borders.  Peking  can 
hardly  long  for  more  such  "victories. " 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSAY  OF  SOVIET 
SUBJUGATION  OF  THE  LITHUA- 
NIAN PEOPLE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  Lithuanian  Council.  Inc., 
on  June  13  marked  the  30th  anniversary 
of  a  sorry  day  in  history,  the  Soviet  sub- 
jugation of  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
the  loss  by  Lithuania  of  its  independence. 
President  Nixon  marked  the  occasion 
with  a  letter  to  Dr.  Leon  K.  Leonas, 
chairman  of  the  Commemorating  Com- 
mittee, and  Vice  President  Agnew  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  American  Lithuanian 
Council.  I  personally  was  privileged  to 
appear  before  the  coimcll  as  a  speaker 
on  this  occasion.  With  the  permission  of 
the  House.  I  would  like  to  insert  the  Pres- 
ident's letter,  the  Vice  President's  tele- 
gram, and  my  speech  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  The  material  follows. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  June  9, 1970. 
Dr.  L.EON  K.  LcoNAS. 

Chairman,  Commemorating  Committee.  Lith- 
uanian  American  Council,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

m. 

Deab  D«.  Lbonas:  The  great  courage  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  will  always  inspire  men 
everywhere  who  cherish  freedom.  While  we 
consider  the  sadness  and  the  suffering  so 
many  have  known  though  they  tried  to  live 
In  peace,  let  us  also  commit  ourselves  to 
sharing  the  goals  for  which  they  gallantly 
fought. 

I  Join  your  prayers  and  your  hopes  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  all  who  have  known 
the  pain  of  separation  from  their  families 
and  their  homelands  will  always  be  united 
In  spirit  and  dedicated  to  the  great  cause 
of  peace  and  freedom  that  are  everyman's 
birthright. 

With  my  best  wl.'^hes. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  NncoN. 

The  White  House. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  Leon  Leonas, 

Chairman  Commemorating  Committee,  Ltfh- 

uanian  American  Council,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

III.: 

It   has   been    said   that   "the   triumph   of 

demagogues  is  shortlived,  but  the  ruins  are 

eternal."   Lithuanian-Americans   know  only 

too  well  the  ruin  of  the  human  spirit  and 


the  destruction  of  freedom  that  can  come 
when  demagogues  and  tyranny  triumph  over 
freedom-loving  people.  As  you  recall  to 
Americans  and  to  America  and  the  world  the 
disaster  that  has  befallen  Lithuania  these 
thirty  years,  you  have  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  my  support  In  your  efforts  to  bring  the 
truth  to  the  world.  The  triumphs  of  dema- 
gogues and  tyrants.  In  this  case,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  short-lived — but  your  courage  and 
your  insistence  on  presenting  the  facts  of 
the  subjugation  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
give  hope,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  those 
who  love  freedom. 

Spbo  T.  Acnew. 

An    Address   bt    Representative   Gerau)    R. 

Ford,   Before   the   American    Lithuanian 

Council,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III..  June  13.  1970 

My  dear  friends,  we  are  gathered  here  to 
mark  the  30th  anniversary  of  a  day  of  Inter- 
national shame,  the  day  when  the  Soviet 
Union  robbed  the  proud  nation  of  Lithuania 
of  Its  Independence  and  plunged  Its  people 
Into  political  slavery. 

Lithuania  fell  under  the  yoke  of  totalitar- 
ian dictatorship  on  June  15,  1940.  and  was 
annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  was  an 
act  of  Infamy  which  must  never  be  acceded 
to  by  the  Lithuanians  themselves  or  by  any 
of  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Today  I  voice  my  earnest  support  for  the 
Just  efforts  of  Lithuanians  everywhere  to  re- 
establish their  country  as  an  Independent 
state  and  to  free  their  homeland  from  Rus- 
sian control. 

It  Is  my  view  that  any  man  who  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice and  Informs  himself  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  Soviet  Union  subjugated  the  Lith- 
uanian people  cannot  help  but  be  a  Lithu- 
anian ally  In  a  continuing  struggle  to  free 
them. 

As  a  student  of  Lithuanian  history.  I  am 
aware  of  how  Lithuania  first  emerged  as  a 
nation  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  be- 
came known  as  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithu- 
ania and  dominated  Eastern  European  affairs 
for  several  hundred  years  only  to  fall  under 
Russian  domination  for  a  period  lasting 
untU  World  War  I. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  that  February  16th 
of  1918.  when  Lithuania  declared  Its  Inde- 
pendence. And  It  was  a  tragic  event  when 
In  1939  Communist  Russia  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many divided  Eastern  Europe  between  them. 
We  know  that  in  the  summer  of  1940  Lith- 
uania was  overrun  by  Red  Army  troops  and 
was  subsequently  absorbed  Into  the  Soviet 
Union — and  that  except  for  a  three-year  pe- 
riod of  German  occupation  It  has  remained 
under  Soviet  control  ever  since. 

What  many  Americans  do  not  know  Is 
that  more  than  400,000  Lithuanians  were 
swallowed  up  In  Russian  and  Siberian  slave 
labor  camps  through  mass  deportations  be- 
tween 1941  and  1950,  ripped  from  their 
homes  by  Soviet  terrorists — Soviet  mur- 
derers. 

What  many  Americans  do  not  know  Is  that 
about  30,000  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters 
were  killed  In  guerrilla  warfare,  resisting  the 
Soviet  occupation. 

What  some  Americans  have  forgotten  Is 
that  Lithuania  and  21  other  countries  are 
captive  nations  which  were  pulled  behind 
an  Iron  Curtain  of  slavery  and  terror  by 
Russian  Communist  leaders  In  a  pattern  of 
occupation,   annexation    and    tyranny. 

Too  few  Americans  are  aware  of  Lithuania's 
proud  history  as  an  Independent  nation.  Too 
fe-,7  Americans  recall  that  the  Russians  on 
July  12,  1920.  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 
Lithuania  which  stated  that  "each  nation 
has  the  right  of  self-determination,  and 
becoming  entirely  independent  from  the 
state  which  It  is  now  part  of,  without  any 
reservations  Russia  recognizes  Lithuania's 
Independence  and  self-government  with  all 
Its  due  Jurisdictional  rights,  and  with  good 
will   renounces    for  all   times,  all   rights  of 


Russian  sovereignty  which  she  had  over  the 
Lithuanian  nation  and  Its  territories." 

Too  few  Americans  recognize  the  crime 
against  an  entire  people  that  was  committed 
whe:.  the  Russian  Communists  took  over  the 
Lithuanian  nation  in  June  1940. 

My  heart  cries  out  when  I  think  of  how, 
with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  Russian  laws 
became  immediately  effective  in  all  of 
Lithuania,  how  the  Soviets  substituted  their 
entire  way  of  life  for  that  of  the  Lithuanians 
and  swept  away  all  of  their  modes  of  living, 
how  they  banned  the  teaching  of  religion 
from  school  curricula  and  dismissed  the 
chaplains  from  the  army  and  the  prisons,  bow 
they  shut  down  the  faculty  of  theology  and 
philosophy  at  Kaunas  University,  how  they 
closed  down  the  monasteries,  expelled  the 
monks,  and  branded  all  members  of  the 
clergy  as  enemies  of  the  people. 

The  same  terror  techniques  that  were  prac- 
ticed within  the  Soviet  Union  itself  were 
applied  to  Lithuania,  and  on  June  14,  1941, 
the  first  mass  deportation  was  carried  out.  It 
is  reported  that  Moscow  had  reached  a  de- 
cision to  deport  one-third  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation — and  my  information  Is  that  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent  of  the  people  actually  were 
deported. 

Why  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Llthtianlans 
were  sent  to  Russian  slave  labor  camps  we 
will  never  really  know.  It  must  have  been  fear 
that  prompted  the  Soviet  masters  to  do  this — 
the  fear  that  spring  from  occupying  a  free 
nation  by  force  of  arms.  After  aU,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  violated  her  treaties  with  Lith- 
uania. 

The  Russian  Communists  had  reason  to 
fear  their  Lithuanian  subjects,  for  In  1940 
there  began  a  period  of  fierce  guerrlUa  re- 
sistance to  both  Soviet  and  Nazi  occupa- 
tion— a  resistance  that  lasted  for   12  years. 

The  general  revolt  against  Soviet  rule 
which  broke  out  in  Lithuania  on  June  22. 
1941.  was  a  complete  repudiation  of  the 
Soviet  lie  that  the  Lithuanians  had 
renounced  their  independence  of  their  own 
free  will. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  after  the 
three-year  Nazi  occupation  Lithuania  could 
not  be  reconstituted  as  an  Independent  state 
but  fell  again  under  Russian  rule — a  second 
and  harsher  Soviet  occupation. 

Too  few  Americans  today  know  that  this 
second  cruel  Soviet  occupation  resulted  In  an 
undeclared  war  between  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple and  the  Soviet  Union  which  demon- 
strated to  the  entire  world  the  gallantry  and 
Independent  spirit  of  the  Lithuanians. 

Although  there  is  some  question  about 
the  exact  number.  It  Is  estimated  that  from 
30,000  to  50.000  Luthuanlan  partisans  lost 
their  lives  fighting  the  Soviet  security  forces. 

Moscow  had  reason  to  be  alarmed  by  the 
partisan  movement  in  Lithuania.  From  1945 
to  1952.  historians  tell  us,  the  partisans  put 
to  death  about  4,000  Communist  activists 
and  killed  about  100.000  MVD,  NKVD  and 
Soviet  Army  troops  in  battle. 

I  marvel  at  the  spirit  and  tenacity  of  the 
partisans,  fighting  as  they  were  against  over- 
whelming odds.  Despite  those  odds,  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
partisans  Is  dead  today.  It  still  lives  In  the 
fierce  nationalism  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
never  be  able  to  crush. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Lithuanians  con- 
sider themselves  betrayed  by  the  agreement 
entered  Into  February  11,  1945.  at  Yalta  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Prime  Min- 
ister Winston  Churchill  and  Joseph  SUIln. 
There  Is  no  question  that  the  Yalta  Agree- 
ment appeared  to  seal  the  fate  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
clearly  closed  Its  eyes  to  aggression  by  the 
Soviet  Union  after  fighting  a  bloody  war  to 
cleanse  the  world  of  aggression  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Japan. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  United 
States  has  never  formally  recognized  Soviet 
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peace  treaty  In  1920  and  confirmed  this  by 
other  treaties  In  1926  and  1939. 

Instead  of  shouting  "Stop  the  war"  in 
Vietnam  the  moralists  should  be  concerned 
that  still  another  nation — South  Vietnam — 
Is  In  danger  of  becoming  a  Captive  Nation. 
Instead  of  shouting  "Stop  the  war"  In  Viet- 
nam the  moralists  should  be  pounding  at  the 
Iron  Curtain  In  an  effort  to  free  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Esthonla. 

We  know  who  the  international  criminals 
are.  We  know  who  brutally  slew  the  freedom 
fighters  In  Hungary.  We  know  who  ruth- 
lessly crushed  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia. 

We  must  never  tire  of  telling  this  story  to 
the  world.  We  must  never  give  up  in  our  fight 
to  free  the  Baltic  peoples.  It  is  groups  like 
the  American  Lithuanian  Council  that  must 
provide  the  leadership.  And  I  will  certainly 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  in 
your  struggle. 

While  the  Soviet  repression  in  Czecho- 
slovakia was  a  demonstration  of  strength.  It 
was  also  a  confession  of  weakness — and  this 
is  the  lesson  we  must  carry  forward  In  our 
continuing  struggle  for  Baltic  liberation 
today. 

The  Soviets"  Czechoelovaklan  campaign 
pointed  up  the  insecurity  felt  by  the  Russian 
leaders — an  insecurity  they  feel  regarding 
all  of  the  Captive  Nations. 

The  more  we  in  America  concentrate  on 
the  issues  of  the  Captive  Nations  the  more 
we  exploit  the  Insecurity  the  Soviet  Union 
feels.  The  more  we  preach  the  doctrine  of 
self-determination  the  more  we  stir  the  Eres 
of  nationalism  in  the  Captive  Nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  federal  state  in 
name  only.  The  spirit  of  Independence  burns 
fiercely  among  the  non-Russian  nation-states 
within  the  Soviet  system. 

There  is  no  solidarity  In  the  Communist 
empire.  The  Inner  conflicts  within  the  Com- 
munist camp  are  many.  We  have  witnessed 
the  deviations  of  the  Yugoslav,  Czechoslovak 
sind  Riunanlan  Communist  parties  from  the 
Moscow  line.  These  developments  have  re- 
percussions with  the  Soviet  Union.  There  Is 
ferment  In  Russia  Itself  against  the  Soviet 
dictatorship.  Latent  conflict  continues  to 
fester  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China. 

I  do  not  despair  for  Lithuania.  I  shout 
with  you,  "Lithuania  for  the  Lithuanians," 
and  I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  we 
will  together  toast  a  Free  Lithuania. 

There  Is  a  spirit  of  Independence  that 
burns  In  the  hearts  of  all  Lithuanians — In 
the  hearts  of  free  men  everywhere.  The  Com- 
munist criminals  may  crush  the  bodies  of 
their  victims  In  slave  labor  camps  but  they 
will  never  succeed  in  blowing  out  the  lamp 
of  liberty. 

Lithuania's  national  anthem  urges  her  sons 
to  draw  strength  from  the  past.  All  Ameri- 
cans can  find  strength  In  that  past  but  let 
us  also  look  to  the  future  and  make  a  firm 
and  fervent  pledge — that  we  will  never  rest 
until  Lithuania  is  once  again  an  Independent 
nation,  free  of  the  Russian  oppressor. 
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BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  TRADE  SCHOOL  IN  EVERY 
COUNTY  IN  NATION 

(Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  by 
requiring  the  location  of  a  trade  school 
or  branch  vocational  trade  school  in 
each  of  the  Nation's  3,050  counties  where 
such  facilities  do  not  now  exist. 

This  is  an  urgently  needed  bill  as  mil- 
lions of  students  continue  to  drop  out  of 


high  school  each  year  and  millions  of 
others  fail  to  continue  their  education 
after  graduation  from  high  school.  In 
1968.  there  were  2,734,000  high  school 
dropouts  and  1  million  other  students 
who  decided  to  seek  employment  follow- 
ing graduation  rather  than  attending  a 
college  or  university. 

At  the  same  time  the  unemployment 
rate  in  the  16  to  21  age  group  continues 
at  a  high  15  percent— and  millions  of 
those  employed  are  working  in  low-pay- 
ing jobs,  although  they  have  the  basic 
ability — if  properly  trained — to  move 
into  higher  paying  skilled  jobs.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  those  who  are  unemployed 
are  on  tlie  welfare  rolls — and  this  bill 
would  have  the  effect  of  moving  many  of 
these  young  men  and  women  from  the 
welfare  rolls  to  payrolls. 

Through  this  bill  the  opportunity  to 
learn  a  trade  or  skill  will  become  avail- 
able in  every  county  in  the  Nation  and 
vocational  education  will  become  much 
more  available  and  accessible. 

I  have  often  said  that  a  man,  skilled 
In  his  trade,  is  just  as  useful  as  a  man 
who  uses  only  a  telephone.  We  must,  in 
our  country,  develop  a  keen  sense  of  re- 
spect and  appreciation  for  skilled  labor — 
all  crafts  and  trades — carpenters,  elec- 
tricians, painters,  mechanics,  brick  ma- 
sons, draftsmen,  and  craftsmen  in  all 
specialized  technical  fields.  These  posi- 
tions must  be  dignified  as  being  as  im- 
portant and  useful  as  college  educated 
professions. 

The  response  to  my  announcement 
that  I  will  Introduce  such  legislation  has 
been  tremendous  and  overwhelmingly 
favorable.  In  this  connection,  a  nimiber 
of  letters  have  been  received  supporting 
this  legislation. 

My    newsletter,    Capitol    Comments, 

concerning    this   bill   is   placed   in   the 

Record  herewith  indicating  the  public 

interest  and  support  for  this  legislation. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Bill  Scheddled  for  iNTBOoncTiON  To  As- 
sure Branch  Vocational  Trade  School  in 
Every  County  in  Nation 

(By  Joe  L.  Evins) 
Your  Representative  soon  will  Introduce  In 
the  House  a  bill  to  require  the  location  of  a 
branch  vocational  trade  school  In  each  of  the 
Nation's  3050  counties  which  do  not  have 
surh  schools. 

While  great  Interest  Is  continuing  In 
higher  education — colleges,  universities  and 
Junior  colleges— It  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  that  vocational  education  must  be 
greatly  expanded  to  assist  in  training  the  80 
percent  of  our  young  people  who  do  not  at- 
tend college — to  train  adults  who  cannot  find 
Jobs — and  retrain  workers  displaced  by 
changes  and  advances  In  technology. 

There  Is  increasing  concern  over  the  con- 
tinued high  unemployment  rate — now  14 
percent — among  our  young  people  with 
nearly  1  million  high  school  graduates  an- 
nually deciding  to  seek  employment  rather 
than  continue  their  education.  Many  others 
fail  to  graduate  from  high  school.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Education  Appropriations  said 
in  a  recent  report : 

"An  improved  and  expanded  vocational 
education  system  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  resolving  that  national  paradox  of 
shortages  of  skilled  workers  In  many  techni- 
cal fields,  on  the  one  hand,  and  high  rates 
of  unemployment  among  young  people  on 
f.ie  other." 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
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tlonal  Education  In  a  recent  report  expressed 
the  same  concern  and  said  that  new  ap- 
proaches, new  emphasis  and  new  break- 
throughs are  needed  in  vocational  education 
to  educate  our  youth  for  employment  and 
thereby  reduce  unemployment  while  at  the 
same  time  assisting  these  young  people  In 
realizing  their  true  potential.  By  assuring  a 
branch  trade  school  in  every  county  in  the 
United  States,  training  would  be  made  read- 
ily accessible  and  available. 

The  bin  which  your  Representative  will 
introduce  will  provide  for  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal,  state  and  local  educational 
departments  and  boards  of  education  in 
sun-eying  each  county  to  determine  the  po- 
tential enrollment,  the  appropriate  courses 
to  be  offered,  and  the  size  of  the  branch 
trade  school  required  to  serve  the  county. 
These  branch  schools  would  be  coordinated 
with  local  high  schools  and  with  area  voca- 
tional schools. 

Many  believe  that  rather  than  adopting 
some  form  of  guaranteed  annual  wage  which 
would  tend  to  dull  individual  initiative  and 
Incentive,  the  money  would  be  better  spent 
in  vocational  training  to  assure  employment 
for  many  of  those  who  might  otherwise  be 
on  welfare  rolls.  In  this  way  the  appropri- 
ations to  finance  the  branch  trade  schools 
would  be  an  investment  in  the  futtire  of 
America.  At  the  same  time  Individual  enter- 
prise and  Initiative  would  be  encouraged  In 
the  American  tradition.  In  this  way  those 
who  are  trained  and  the  American  taxpayer 
would  benefit. 

Certainly  the  location  of  a  trade  school  in 
every  county  would  be  a  sound  investment 
In  America's  future. 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  AND  NORTH  PA- 
CIFIC FISHERIES  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  GALLAGHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  by  request  of  the  exec- 
utive branch,  legislation  to  amend  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  and  the 
North  Pticiflc  Fisheries  Act. 

In  so  doing,  I  reserve  my  position  on 
this  legislation  until  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
hold  hearings  and  review  this  matter  in 
detail. 

A  letter  from  the  Honorable  David  M. 
Absliire,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  dated  May  28,  1970.  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  the  suggested 
amendments,  and  the  text  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  which  I  refer  follow : 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  28,  1970. 
Hon.  JoKN  W.  Mc(3o»MACK, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  as  amend- 
ed, the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of  1954 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes". 

It  Is  requested  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  expropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion; Its  enactment  is  recommended. 

Two  Protocols  to  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
have  recently  entered  into  force.  ITie  United 
States  has  ratified  these  Protocols.  One  pro- 
vides for  a  new  method  for  entry  Into  force 
of  regulations  proposed  by  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries, established  by  the  Convention;  the 
other  grants  authority  to  the  Commission  to 


propose  regulations  for  international  meas- 
ures of  control  (enforcement)  to  Instire  uni- 
form application  of  the  fisheries  conservation 
regulations  through  Joint  action.  The  Proto- 
cols require  amendments  to  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act,  which  Is  the  Imple- 
menting legislation  for  the  Convention.  The 
proposed  changes  In  the  North  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Act  are  consequent  to  the  changes  In 
the  aforementioned  Act.  The  bill  also  pro- 
poses measures  to  facilitate  United  States 
representation  to  the  Commission  and  to 
similar   International   fisheries  commissions. 

The  Protocol  on  entry  Into  force  of  regu- 
lations was  Initiated  by  the  United  States, 
and  is  designed  to  expedite  the  procedure  for 
adoption  of  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Commission.  Under  the  previous  procedure, 
each  government  participating  In  the  Panel 
for  the  Convention  subarea  to  which  a  pro- 
posal applied  bad  to  take  affirmative  action 
to  signify  Its  approval  thereof  before  a  pro- 
posal could  enter  Into  force.  There  have  been 
long  delays  In  the  entry  Into  force  of  some 
Commission  proposals,  apparently  In  large 
measures  because  of  Inertia  In  taking  the 
required  action,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
countries  whose  fishermen  are  little  affected 
one  way  or  the  other  by  the  proposal  in  ques- 
tion. Under  the  new  procedure  a  government 
is  deemed  to  have  approved  a  pn^xisal  un- 
less it  objects  within  a  specified  period.  Ade- 
quate safeguards  are  included  to  protect  the 
rights  and  Interests  of  the  contracting  gov- 
ernments and  their  fishermen.  The  alms  of 
the  Convention  will  be  achieved  more  fully 
through  this  more  expeditious  system  of 
bringing  necessary  oonservB.tlon  proposals 
into  force.  Ttie  procedtire  will  also  apply  to 
proposals  relating  to  joint  enforcement  which 
may  be  made  under  the  other  Protocol. 

The  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  re- 
quires both  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  positive 
action  to  accept  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
"United  States.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
take  appropriate  action,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
regard  to  such  proposals.  The  United  States 
has  never  rejected  a  proposal,  and,  in  fact, 
among  the  fourteen  member  governments, 
only  one  proposal  has  been  subject  to  objec- 
tion. The  United  States  would  have  six 
months  in  which  to  act.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  be  required  to  Inform  the 
Secretary  of  State  wltliln  five  months  as  to 
what  action  he  considers  appropriate  with 
regard  to  such  proposals  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  would  be  required  to 
similarly  Inform  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
regard  to  proposals  relating  to  national  and 
international  measures  of  control. 

The  Protocol  also  provides  for  extended 
periods  of  objection  if  one  party  rejects  the 
proposal  during  the  six  month  period.  The 
Secretaries  would  have  a  similar  obligation 
to  Inform  to  Secretary  of  State  within  these 
periods  concerning  appropriate  action  In 
sufficient  time  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  file  an  objection  within  the  time  allowed 
by  the  Protocal.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
provision  of  the  Protocol,  it  may  be  that  the 
United  States  would  find  a  proposal  accept- 
able but  would  not  wish  to  be  bound  by  it  if 
another  party  objected  to  it  and  relieved 
Itself  of  any  obligation  to  give  effect  to  the 
proposal.  Under  the  Protocol  a  proposal  be- 
comes effective  for  all  governments,  except 
those  which  have  presented  objections,  at 
the  end  of  the  objection  period,  unless  a 
majority  of  the  governments  concerned  have 
objected  in  which  case  all  governments  are 
relieved  of  any  obligation  to  give  effect  to 
the  proposal.  In  the  latter  circumstance,  any 
of  the  governments  may  agree  among  them- 
selves to  give  effect  to  the  proposal,  which 
is  also  provided  for  in  the  legislation. 

Since  a  very  significant  proportion  of  the 
fisheries   In  the   Convention   area   are   con- 


ducted in  waters  off  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  in  our  interest  to  secure  prompt 
acceptance  of  necessary  conservation  pro- 
posals. In  the  past,  ntimerous  proposals 
which  were  necessary  or  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  United  States  interests  were 
unduly  delayed  by  inaction  on  the  part  of 
one  or  more  of  the  other  parties  to  the  Con- 
vention. Thus  the  changes  in  the  Convention 
are  very  much  in  our  interests;  we  believe 
that  the  proposed  changes  In  the  legislation 
is  a  reasonable  method  of  implementing  them 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

The  Protocol  on  measures  of  control  ex- 
pressly permits  the  Commission  to  make 
proposals  related  to  national  or  international 
measures  of  control  to  ensure  the  application 
of  the  Convention  and  the  conservation  reg- 
tilations  adopted  thereunder.  At  present,  each 
contracting  government  is  required  to  en- 
force the  terms  of  the  Ck>nvention  and  the 
regulations  adopted  thereunder  with  resi>ect 
to  Its  own  nationals.  The  Protocol  permits 
a  supplemental  system  of  international  in- 
spection or  enforcement  to  be  adopted  under 
the  terms  of  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Commission  and  approved  by  member  gov- 
ernments. "ITilB  will  permit  more  efficient  and 
uniform  enforcement  of  Commission  regula- 
tions designed  to  conserve  the  stocks  of  fish 
in  the  Convention  area  in  the  Northwest 
Atlantic,  a  significant  part  of  which  lies  off 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

Before  prorKDeIng  the  Protocol  to  govern- 
ments, the  Commission  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  enforcement  at  some  length,  and 
decided  that  enfco-cetnent  of  the  Commis- 
sion's regulations  would  be  more  uniform 
and  efficient  if  some  form  of  international 
inspection  or  enforcement  system  were 
adopted.  Consideration  was  given  to  amend- 
ing the  CTonvention  to  specify  the  form  of 
International  Inspection  or  enforcement,  as 
is  done  for  example  in  the  International 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Convention.  It  was 
concluded,  however,  that  some  fiexlbility 
would  be  preferable.  Thus  the  Protocol  au- 
thorizes the  Commission  to  adopt  such  pro- 
posals without  specifying  their  nature.  Pro- 
posals will  not  enter  into  force  until  ap- 
proved by  the  Contracting  Parties  under  the 
procedure  discussed  above.  Accordingly,  it 
Is  not  possible  to  be  specific  in  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Act  concerning  the  international  enforce- 
ment activities  which  may  be  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  foreign 
fishing  vessels  in  the  Convention  area  or  by 
other  parties  with  respect  to  American  fish- 
ing vessels  In  the  Convention  area,  as  It  Is 
for  example  in  the  case  of  the  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Act  where  international  enforce- 
ment procedures  are  spelled  out  in  the  Con- 
vention. Rather,  it  w^U  be  necessary  to  im- 
plement enforcement  proposals  which  enter 
into  force  for  the  United  States  by  regula- 
tion. 

International  enforcement  has  been  dis- 
cussed extensively  with  the  concerned  seg- 
ments of  the  fishing  Industry  In  the  North- 
west Atlantic,  and  we  have  found  them  to 
be  strong  advocates  of  such  a  program.  In 
view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  foreign  fish- 
ing activities  in  the  area,  they  consider  it 
to  be  essential  that  American  enforcement 
authorities  have  an  opportunity  to  ensure 
that  foreign  fishermen  adhere  to  the  same 
strict  standards  that  we  require  of  the  Amer- 
ican fishermen.  They  realize  fuU  well  that 
this  can  only  be  undertaken  on  a  reciprocal 
basis. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  empower 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which 
the  (3oast  Guard  is  operating,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  issue 
the  necessary  regulations  to  implement  the 
enforcement  proposals  which  enter  Into  force 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  and  to 
cooperate  with  officials  of  other  parties  to 
the  Convention  in  implementing  such  pro- 
posals.   Proposed    section    7(d)    would    give 
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sentatlon.  Other  parties  to  these  Conventions 
are  generally  represented  at  all  meetings  by 
commissioners,  however,  because  they  have 
a  greater  tendency  to  appoint  technical  com- 
missioners and  because  they  usually  do  not 
require  presidential  level  action  on  appoint- 
ments. Thus  they  may  designate  a  commis- 
sioner for  a  single  meeting. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  designate  Alternate 
Commissioners  to  attend  meetings  at  which 
he  finds  the  United  States  would  not  be 
represented  by  the  full  number  of  Commis- 
sioners to  which  It  is  entitled.  Such  designa- 
tions would  be  for  the  meeting  in  question 
only,  and  would  be  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  that  the  United  States  has  appro- 
priate representation  at  such  meetings  with- 
out having  to  seek  approval  of  the  Presl'lent 
concerning  a  temporary  situation.  The  Presi- 
dents  authority  to  make  permanent  appolrt- 
ments  of  Comml.ssloners  would  be  unim- 
paired, of  course.  This  authority  would  ex- 
lend  to  all  present  International  fisheries 
commissions  except  one.  and  to  any  similar 
bodies  which  may  be  established  In  the 
future. 

The  one  exception  Is  the  International  Pa- 
cific Salmon  Fisheries  Commission,  since  the 
convention  which  established  it  provides 
that  Commissioners  must  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  No  other  such  convention  con- 
tains such  a  limitation,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  proposed  legislation  will  permit 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  its  obliga- 
tions under  these  conventions  in  a  more 
efficient  and  satisfactory   manner. 

The  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  held  during  the  first  week  of 
June  1970.  That  Meeting  is  expected  to  pro- 
pose international  measures  of  control.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
United  States  if  the  prof>osed  legislation 
were  enacted  prior  to  the  time  in  which  the 
United  States  must  accept  or  reject  pro- 
posals from  this  year's  Meeting  In  order  that 
the  United  States  might  best  carry  out  its 
obligation  under  the  Protocols. 

The   Bureau   of   the   Budget   advises   that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of   the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAvro  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant     Secretary     for     Congres- 
sional Relations. 

H.R.   18078 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries Act  of  1950  as  amended,  the  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of   1954  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE   NORTHWEST  ATLANTIC 
nSKEKIES    ACT     OF     ISSO     AS     AMENDED 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  1(a)  of  the  amending 
Act  of  July  24,  1968  (Public  Law  90-420)  Is 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  fteriod  to  a  comma  and  adding  the 
following  words:  "and  amy  amendments 
thereto  which  have  entered  or  may  enter 
into  force  for  the  United  States  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  1956  protocol,  the  1961 
declaration  of  understanding,  the  1963  pro- 
tocol, and  the  1965  protocols". 

Sec.  102.  Section  2(c)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  changing  the  period  to  a  comma 
and  adding  the  following  words;  "or  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  other  parties  to  the  conven- 
tion with  respect  to  international  measures 
of  control  In  force  for  such  parties." 

Sec.  103.  Section  2(e)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "subject  to 
th«  Jurisdiction  of   the  United  States,"   by 


changing  the  period  to  a  comma,  and  by 
adding  the  following  words:  "subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  parties  to  the  conven- 
tion with  respect  to  international  measures 
of  control  in  force  for  such  parties." 

Sec  104.  A  new  subsection  (1)  is  added  to 
section  2  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"(t)  International  measures  of  control: 
The  term  'International  measures  of  con- 
trol' means  any  proposal  of  the  Commission 
which  has  entered  into  force  with  respect  to 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  measures 
of  control  on  the  high  seas  which  may  be 
undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  insuring  the 
application  of  the  convention  and  the  meas- 
ures In  force  thereunder  by  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  persons  or  vessels  of 
some  or  all  other  parties  to  the  convention 
and  by  other  parties  to  the  convention  with 
respect  to  persons  or  vessels  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec  105.  A  new  subsection  (J)  Is  added  to 
section  2  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  National  measures  of  control:  The 
term  'national  measures  of  control'  means 
any  proposal  of  the  Commission  which  has 
entered  into  force  for  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  measures  of  control  on  the  high 
seas  which  may  be  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Insuring  the  application  of  the 
convention  and  the  measures  In  force  there- 
under by  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
persons  or  vessels  subject  to  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  any  other  actions  which  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  for  the 
purposes  of  Insuring  the  application  of  the 
convention  and  the  measures  in  force  there- 
under to  persons  or  vessels  subject  to  Its 
Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act." 

Sec  106.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  to  read : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is 
authorized  to  take  appropriate  action  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  pro- 
posals received  from  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  article  VIII  of  the  convention.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  Inform  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  to  what  action  he  con- 
siders appropriate  within  five  months  of  the 
date  on  the  notification  of  the  proposal  by 
the  Depositary  Government,  and  again 
within  the  first  forty  days  of  the  additional 
sixty  day  period  provided  by  the  convention 
if  a  rejection  Is  presented  by  another  party 
to  the  convention,  or  within  twenty  days 
after  receipt  of  a  rejection  received  within 
the  additional  sixty  day  period,  whichever 
date  shall  be  the  later.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  shall  similarly  in- 
form the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  whether  he 
considers  that  any  such  proposal  relating  to 
international  measures  of  control  or  na- 
tional measures  of  control  should  be  re- 
jected." 

Sec  107.  A  new  subsection  (c)  is  added  to 
section  6  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  a  proposal  of  the 
Commission  does  not  come  Into  effect  be- 
cause of  a  number  of  objections  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  7  of 
article  VIII,  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
conciu-rence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  may 
nevertheless  assent  to  giving  effect  to  It  on 
an  agreed  date  by  agreement  with  one  or 
more  of  the  parties  to  the  convention,  as 
provided  for  in  that  paragraph." 

Sec.  108.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following:  "The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  adopt  such  regulations  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  national 
measures  of  control,  and,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  Interna- 
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tional  measures  of  control  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  duly  authorized  euforcesoent  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  of  any  party  to  the 
convention." 

Sec  109.  (a)  A  new  subsection  (d)  Is  added 
to  section  7  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided, 
the  duly  authorized  officials  of  any  party  to 
the  convention  shall  have  the  same  powers 
as  Federal  law-enforcement  officers  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  convention,  or  of 
this  Act,  or  of  the  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  with  re- 
spect to  persons  or  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  and  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  International  measures  of  con- 
trol, and  such  officials  are  authorized  to 
function  as  Federal  law-enforcement  officers 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  powers 
shall  Include,  only  If  and  to  the  extent 
authorized  in  international  measures  of  con- 
trol, arrest  of  any  person  or  search  of  any 
vessel  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  execution  of  any  warrant 
or  process  Issued  by  an  officer  or  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  Act,  and  seizure  of  any  property.  Un- 
less suclr  enforcement  Is  authorized  by  the 
International  measure  of  control  or  by  agree- 
ment of  the  United  States,  such  duly  au- 
thorized officials  shall  not  exercise  these 
powers  In  that  portion  of  the  convention 
area  in  which  the  United  States  exercises  the 
same  exclusive  rights  in  respect  to  fisheries 
as  It  has  In  the  territorial  sea  except  with 
regard  to  vessels  of  their  ovra  flag  which 
may  be  entitled  within  such  zone,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States,  to  (1)  engage 
In  the  fisheries,  or  to  (2)  engage  In  activities 
in  support  of  a  foreign  fishery  fleet,  or  to  (3) 
engage  in  the  taking  of  any  Continental  Shelf 
fishery  resource  which  appertains  to  the 
United  States." 

(b)  A  new  subsection  (e)  Is  added  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Any  duly  authorized  enforcement  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  any  Coast  Guard  officer  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  en- 
force International  meastires  of  control  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
persons  or  vessels  of  any  other  party  to  the 
convention  to  which  the  measure  is  appli- 
cable. In  any  portion  of  the  convention  area 
except  such  portions  In  which  any  other 
government  exercises  the  same  exclusive 
rights  in  respect  to  fisheries  as  it  has  in  its 
territorial  sea  tinless  such  enforcement  is 
authorized  by  the  International  measures  of 
control  or  by  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment concerned." 

(c)  A  new  subsection  (f)  is  added  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Any  person  designated  to  enforce  In- 
ternational measures  of  control  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  may  be 
directed  to  attend  as  witness  and  to  produce 
such  available  records  and  files  or  duly  cer- 
tified copies  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
to  the  prosecution  in  any  country  party  to 
the  convention  of  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  convention  or  any  law  or  reg- 
ulation of  that  country  for  the  enforcement 
thereof  when  requested  by  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  such  country," 

Sec  110.  A  new  subsection  (c)  is  added  to 
section  9  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  master  or 
owner  or  any  person  In  charge  of  any  vessel 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  refuse  to  permit  any  person  au- 
thorized to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  any  regulations  adopted  pursuant  there- 
to, including  In  the  convention  area  the 
duly  authorized  officials  of  any  party  to  the 
convention  authorized  to  undertake  inter- 
national measures  of  control,  to  board 
such  vessel  or  inspect  its  equipment,  book*. 


documents,  or  other  articles  or  question  the 
persons  on  board  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention,  this  Act,  regula- 
tions adopted  pursuant  thereto,  interna- 
tional measures  of  control,  and  national 
measures  of  control,  or  to  obstruct  such  of- 
ficials in  the  execution  of  such  duties." 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  Act  is  re- 
deslg^nated  as  subsection  (a)  thereof. 
Redesignated  subsection  (a)  Is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Delete  the  words  "any  provision"  and 
substitute  "subsections  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
9". 

(2J  Insert  the  words  "by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior"  after  the  word  "adopted". 

(b)  A  new  subsection  (b)  is  added  to  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  person  violating  subsection  (c) 
of  section  9  of  this  Act  or  any  regulations 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating,  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
fined  for  a  first  offense  not  more  than  91,000 
and  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six 
months  or  both  and  for  a  subsequent  offense 
committed  within  five  years  not  more  than 
$10,000  and  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both." 

TrrLE    II AMENDMENT    OP   THE    NORTH    PACIFIC 

FISHEBIES  ACT   OF    1954   AS   AMENDED 

Sec  201.  Section  7  of  the  Act  is  redesig- 
nated as  section  8  and  a  new  section  7  in- 
serted as  follows: 

"Sec  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  administer  and 
enforce,  through  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, all  the  provisions  of  the  Convention,  this 
Act,  and  regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto, 
except  to  the  extent  otherwise  provided  for 
In  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  such  fimctlons 
he  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  adopt  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  this  Act.  and.  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  may  cooperate 
with  the  duly  authorized  officials  of  the 
Government  of  any  party  to  the  Convention : 
Provided,  hotvever.  That  he  shaU  adopt  such 
regulations  on  consultation  with  the  United 
States  Section  and  they  shall  apply  only  to 
stocks  of  flsh  in  the  Convention  area  north 
of  the  parallel  of  north  latitude  of  48  degrees 
and  30  minutes:  And  provided  further.  That 
no  such  regulations  shall  apply  in  the  Con- 
vention area  south  of  the  49th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  with  respect  to  sockeye  salmon 
(Oncorhynchus  nerka)  or  pink  salmon  (On- 
corhynchus  gorbuscha) ." 

Sec.  202.  Section  8  of  the  Act  Is  redesig- 
nated as  sectioli  9.  Subsections  "(a)",  "(b)", 
"(c)",  and  "(d)"  of  that  section  are  re- 
designated subsections  "(b)",  "(c)",  "(d)", 
and  "(e)"  respectively,  references  therein  to 
"subsection  (a)"  are  changed  to  "subsection 
(b)"  and  a  new  subsection  (a)  inserted  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Enforcement  activities  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  relating  to  vessels  en- 
gaged in  fishing  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  shall  be  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  in  cooperation  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service." 

Sec.  203.  SecUon  9  of  the  Act  Is  redesig- 
nated as  subsection  (f)  of  section  9. 

Sec.  204.  Subsections  "(a)",  "(b)"  "(c)", 
"(d) ",  and  "(e) "  of  section  10  of  the  Act  are 
redesignated  as  subsections  "(b)",  "(c)", 
"(d)",  "(e)",  and  "(f)"  respectively,  refer- 
ences to  "subsection  (a)"  in  redesignated 
subsection  (c)  are  changed  to  "subsection 
(b)",  and  a  new  subsection  (a)  Inserted  as 
follows : 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  fishing  in  violation  of 
any  regulation  adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act 
or  of  any  order  of  a  court  issued  pursuant 
to  section  11  of  this  Act,  to  ship,  transport, 


purchase,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  Import,  export, 
or  have  in  custody,  posaesslon,  or  control 
any  flsh  taken  or  retained  In  violation  of  any 
such  regulations,  or  order,  to  fall  to  make, 
keep,  submit  or  ftimlsh  any  record  or  re- 
port required  of  him  by  such  regulatlMi,  or 
to  refuse  to  permit  any  officer  authorized  to 
enforce  such  regulations  to  Inspect  such 
record  or  report  at  any  reasonable  time." 

(b)  A  new  subsection  (g)  is  added  to  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  Act  as  follows: 

"(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
or  vessel  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  do  any  act  prohibited  or 
fall  to  do  any  act  required  by  any  regula- 
tion adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act." 

Sec  205.  (a)  The  reference  to  "subsections 
(a),  (b),  or  (c)"  in  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Act  Is  changed  to  "subsections 
(b),  (c),or  (d)." 

(b)  The  reference  to  "subsection  (d)"  in 
subsection  (b)  of  section  11  of  the  Act  is 
changed  to  "subsection  (e) ". 

(c)  The  reference  to  "subsection  (e)"  in 
subsection  (c)  of  section  11  of  the  Act  is 
changed  to  "subsection  (f)". 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  11  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read: 

"(d)  Any  person  violating  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  upon  conviction,  shall 
be  flned  for  a  first  offense  not  more  than 
(500  and  for  a  subsequent  offense  committed 
within  Ave  years  not  more  than  91,000  and 
for  such  subsequent  offense  tJtie  court  may 
order  forfeited,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  flsh 
taken  by  such  person,  or  the  fishing  gear  in- 
volved in  such  fishing,  or  both,  or  the  mone- 
tary value  thereof.  Such  forfeited  fish  or 
fishing  gear  shall  be  dlsptoeed  of  in  accord- 
ance with  the  direction  of  the  court." 

Sec  206.  Section  12  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read: 

"Sec.  12  (a)  Any  duly  authorized  en- 
forcement officer  or  employee  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  any  Coast  Guard  officer;  any 
United  States  marshal  or  deputy  United 
States  marshal;  any  customs  officer;  and  any 
other  person  authorized  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention,  this  Act,  and  the 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto,  shall 
have  power  without  warrant  or  other  proc- 
ess to  arrest  any  person  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  committing  in 
his  presence  or  view  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
vention or  of  this  Act,  or  of  the  regulations 
issued  pursuant  thereto  and  to  take  such 
person  immediately  for  examination  before 
a  justice  or  judge  or  any  other  official  des- 
ignated in  section  3041  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code;  and  shall  have  power, 
without  warrant  or  other  process,  to  search 
any  vessel  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  when  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  such  vessel  is  engaging  in  fish- 
ing in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention  or  this  Act,  or  the  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  thereto.  Any  person  author- 
ized to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion, this  Act,  or  the  reg^ulatlons  Issued  ptir- 
suant  thereto  shall  have  power  to  execute 
any  warrant  or  process  Issued  by  an  officer 
or  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act,  and  shall  have  pow- 
er with  a  search  warrant  to  search  any  ves- 
sel, vehicle,  person,  or  place  at  any  time. 
The  Judges  of  the  United  States  district 
courts  and  the  United  States  Magistrates 
may,  within  their  respective  Jtirisdlctions, 
upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation  showing 
probable  cause,  issue  warrants  In  all  such 
cases.  Any  person  authorized  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Convention,  this  Act,  or 
the  regulations  Issued  ptirsuant  thereto  may, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  first  offense,  seize, 
whenever  and  wherever  lawfully  found,  all 
flsh  taken  or  retained,  and  all  fishing  gear 
involved  in  flshlng.  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Convention  or  this  Act  or  to 
regulations    issued    pursuant    thereto.    Any 
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property  so  seized  shall  not  be 
except  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  or  the  - 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
able,   in  the  manner  prescribed 
tlons  of  the  Secretary  of  the  I" 
••(b>  Notwithstanding  the  prov 
tlon  2464  of  title  28.  United  States 
a  warrant  of  arrest  or  other  proc 
Issued  in  any  cause  under  this 
marshal  or  other  officer  shall  staj 
tlon  of  such  process,  or  dlschargi 
eny  seized  if  the  process  has  bee  i 
receiving  from  the  claimant  of  ti 
»  bond  or  stipulation  for  doubl ! 
of  the  property  with  sufficient 
approved  by   a  Judge  of   the 
having    Jurisdiction    of    the 
tioned  to  deliver  the  property 
demned.  without  impairment  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  pi 
aJent  value  In  money  or  oiherwi 
the  decree  of  the  court  in  such 
bond  or  stlptilation  shall  be 
couj^   and   Judgment   thereon 
the  principal  and  sureties  may 
In   event   of   any   breach   of   the 
thereof  as  deteminned  by  the 
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TrruE  m — alteknate  comm 
Sec.  301.  In  order   to  ensure 
representation  at  meetings  of 
Fisheries     Commissions,    the 
State,  in  consultations  with  the 
the   Interior,   may   designate 
time  Alternate  United  States 
to  the  International 
International  Commission  for  t 
Atlantic   Fisheries,  the 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission,  t! 
clflc  Fur  Seal  Commission,  the 
lean  Tropical  Tuna  Commlsslot 
national    Pacific    Halibut 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commissloi 
national  Whaling  Commission^ 
slon  for  the  Conservation  of 
Eastern   Gulf   of   Mexico,   the 
Commission  for  the  Conservation 
Tunas,  and   any  similar 
Ilsbed    pursuant    to    a   conv 
the  United  States  and  other 
Alternate  United  States 
exercise,   at   any   meeting   of 
Commission  or  of  the  United 
thereof,  all  powers   and  duties 
States   Commissioner   Ln   the 
duly  designated  Commissioner 
reason.  The  number  of  such  Alt 
States   Commissioners    that 
nated  for  any  such  meeting  s 
to   the   number   of   duly   desig 
States  Commissioners  that  will 
ent.    In    the   event    that    there 
United    States   Commissioners 
the    convention    or  statute. 
United    States    Commissioners 
precedence    over    any     Alterna 
Eioners  so  designated  pursuant 
Sec.  302.  Alternate  United  ~" 
sloners   shall    receive    no   com 
their  services.  They  may  be 
penses  and  per  diem  In  lieu 
at  the  rates  authorized  by 
title   5,   United   States   Code 
In  the  performance  of  their 

Sec.  303.  Service  of  any   lnd(v 
Alternate  United  States 
nated  pursuant  to  section  301 
he   is  not  a  regular   Gov 
shall  be  considered  service  as 
ernment  employee  pursuant 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
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LEGISLATION  AIMED  AT  CREATING 
A  FIRM  NATIONAL  COllMITMENT 
TO  CURE  AND  CONTROL  CANCER 
IN  THIS  DECADE 


(Mr.    GALLAGHER 
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at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  reintroduce  my  legislation 
aimed  at  creating  a  firm  national  com- 
mitment to  cure  and  control  cancer  in 
this  decade. 

Since  the  initial  introduction  of  my 
bill  on  April  9 — House  Resolution  906. 
907 — I  have  been  pleased  to  acquire 
more  than  40  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  legislation.  Thus,  today  the  bill  is 
presented  to  this  body  with  85  sponsors. 
The  distinguished  Members  of  this 
House  who  join  with  me  on  the  resolu- 
tion represent  all  geographical  sections 
of  the  Nation,  and  all  political  persua- 
sions. Such  broad,  bipartisan  cosponsor- 
ship  encourages  me  to  believe  that  this 
resolution  may  find  success  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Additional  developments  also  provide 
encouragement  in  this  direction. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  priviliged  to 
release  publicly  the  names  of  more  than 
COO  prominent  physicians,  scientists, 
and  medical  educators  from  aroimd  the 
United  States  who  endorse  my  legisla- 
tion, express  their  conviction  that  can- 
cer can  be  cured  with  the  level  of  fund- 
ing and  magnitude  of  commitment  au- 
thorized under  the  legislation,  and  who 
urge  their  colleagues  and  fellow  citizens 
to  join  in  support  for  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  600  courageous 
men  and  women  who  represent  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  dedicated 
people  in  the  field  of  medical  research. 
They  also  represent  most  of  oui-  Nation's 
major  cancer  research  foundations  and 
programs. 

To  all  of  them,  the  American  people 
owe  a  heavy  debt;  for  these  men  and 
women  fight  on  the  front  lines  in  a  war 
against  the  deadliest  enemy  of  all  man- 
kind: cancer. 

Words  of  gratitude  alone  are  insuf- 
ficient to  repay  the  debt  which  we  owe 
these  people.  They  have  worked  wonders 
with  limited  resources.  They  have  found 
answers  to  a  disease  which  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  once  characterized  as  a  riddle 
wrapped  in  an  enigma. 

And  because  of  their  dedicated,  vigor- 
ous efforts — because  of  their  excellent 
skills  and  training,  the  only  obstacle 
which  now  stands  between  cancer  and 
cure  is  money. 

Today,  85  Members  of  this  House  re- 
solve that  this  obstacle  wUl  be  removed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  bill  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  no  less  than  $650  million 
over  the  next  10  years  to  find  a  cure  and 
control  for  cancer.  This  would  represent 
an  increase  of  well  over  $400  million  over 
current  spending  for  cancer  research. 

Our  bill  also  requires  that  $250  million 
of  the  new  appropriations  be  expended 
to  construct  five  new  cancer  research  in- 
stitutes in  the  United  States  during  the 
first  2  years  of  the  program. 

The  current  level  of  funding  puts  many 
of  our  research  programs  in  serious  jeop- 
ardy; some  of  these  programs  have  al- 
ready been  forced  to  discontinue  opera- 
tions or  drastically  curtail  experiments. 
Moreover,  the  current  funding  level  hin- 
ders our  ability  to  attract  the  best  med- 
ical minds  from  our  universities  into  the 
field  of  research.  To  be  sure,  dedicated 


researchers  do  not  expect  to  receive  the 
same  financial  remuneration  for  their 
work  as  they  would  from  private  indus- 
try. But  they  must  at  least  expect  suf- 
ficient resources  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  their  work  with  full  vigor.  This  ex- 
pectation is  disappointing  at  the  present 
time. 

The  pattern  is  not  only  intolerable,  it 
is  dangerous. 

For  this  year  alone,  cancer  will  kill 
more  than  320,000  Americans.  Since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970.  900  Americans  have 
perished  each  day  from  cancer.  Put 
another  way.  since  the  initial  introduc- 
tion of  my  bill  on  April  9.  over  60,^00 
Americans  have  died  because  of  cancer. 
This  pattern  is  simply  inexcusable. 
Let  me  expand  on  that  point.  The  ad- 
ministration has  requested  $3.6  billion 
in  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  for  the 
space  program.  It  has  also  requested  ad- 
ditional millions  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  lux- 
urious requests,  we  are  informed  that 
there  are  not  enough  dollars  in  the  Treas- 
ury to  wage  a  wide  war  against  disease. 
If  there  is  logic  in  this  argument,  it  es- 
capes me  completely. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  know  of  any  living 
person  who  has  suffered  or  died  because 
we  have  not  yet  reached  Mars. 

And  I  do  not  know  of  any  child  who 
has  been  robbed  of  life  '.ecause  we  have 
failed  to  crash  commercially  through 
the  sound  barrier. 

Thus,  I  have  previously  annoimced, 
and  do  so  again  today,  that  I  will  not 
vote  for  one  additional  dime  to  be  spent 
on  the  space  program  or  on  the  super- 
sonic transport  tmtil  we  have  moved 
down  the  road  to  a  cancer  cure  commit- 
ment. 

I  can  do  no  less  and  still  follow  the 
dictates  of  conscience. 

Now,  while  the  price  tag  on  our  pro- 
gram is  not  Inexpensive,  it  is  still  rather 
small  when  compared  to  the  price  paid  in 
lives  from  permitting  cancer  to  continue. 
Yet  even  measured  in  terms  of  dollars, 
cancer  takes  a  heavy  economic  toll  it- 
self. In  1969.  cancer  actually  cost  the 
United  States — in  reduced  earnings, 
medical  assistance,  insurance  premi- 
ums, and  so  forth — over  $12  billion. 

Indeed,  the  Income  tax  alone  paid  by 
people  who  could  be  working  and  earn- 
ing instead  of  wasting  away  from  cancer 
would  pay  the  costs  of  our  cancer  cure 
program  within  a  few  short  years. 

And  with  a  gross  national  product  of 
over  $900  billion,  with  Americans  spend- 
ing more  than  $30  bUllon  each  year  on 
comic  books,  amusements,  sports  events, 
records,  flowers,  and  magazines,  and  with 
a  Defense  Department  budget  exceeding 
$77  billion— the  expendltme  of  only  $650 
million  per  year  to  cure  cancer  seems 
very,  very  small. 

Mr.  Speaker,  oui-  bill  affects  the  wel- 
fare of  every  single  human  being.  Can- 
cer knows  no  racial,  religious,  ethnic,  or 
class  demarcations.  It  strikes  with  equal, 
random  ferocity  at  young  and  old.  rich 
and  poor.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  af- 
ford to  spend  less  than  Is  required  to  con- 
quer this  vicious  enemy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  here  that  un- 
der our  bill,  to  be  considered  adequate, 
a  "cure"  for  cancer  must  mean  a  pro- 
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cedure  or  medication  that  will  offer  bet- 
ter than  a  95-percent  chance  of  complete 
obliteration  of  the  cancer  process,  in- 
cluding metastases,  without  detriment 
to  the  patient.  This  means  that  a  patient 
should  be  able  to  live  and  work  in  a  nor- 
mal manner  without  any  serious  lessen- 
ii  g  of  his  life  expectancy;  it  also  means 
that  the  cure  will  be  similarly  effective 
for  all  forms  of  cancer. 

This  is  our  basic  goal:  and  it  can  be 
accomplished. 

But  to  do  so.  Congress  must  take  the 
lead  now.  The  American  people  are  not 
satisfied  to  wait  one  moment  longer; 
each  hour  that  goes  by,  another  30 
Americans  lose  their  lives  to  cancer. 

On  February  5,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dis- 
patched a  special  letter  to  the  White 
House  urging  the  Executive  to  support  a 
national  cancer  cure  program.  To  the 
present  date,  I  have  received  no  defini- 
tive response  to  that  letter. 

Yet  while  we  wait,  cancer  continues. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  of  the  other  body  sense 
the  spirit  of  our  people  on  this  vital 
issue. 

Those  who  have  joined  with  me  today 
are  proof  that  the  Legislature  stands 
ready  to  act. 

And  with  public  support,  with  the 
continued  support  of  the  medical-scien- 
tific communities,  I  am  certain  that  we 
will  succeed. 

Thus,  we  formally  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge today,  and  pledge  that  no  effort 
will  be  spared  until  our  goals  are  at- 
tained. 

H.  Res. 

Whereas  cancer  takes  the  lives  of  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  Americans 
each  year;  and 

Whereas  the  death  rate  from  cancer  is 
steadily  Increasing  as  our  population  grows; 
and 

Whereas  more  than  one  million  Americans 
are  currently  under  treatment  for  this  dread 
disease;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  clearly  in  the  best  Interests 
of  mankind  that  this  disease  be  cured  and 
controlled;  and 

Whereas  prominent  medical  authorities 
have  Indicated  that  cancer  can  be  cured  and 
controlled  if  the  necessary  funds  are  made 
available;  and 

Whereas  current  appropriations  are  Inade- 
quate to  accomplish  this  task;  and 

Whereas  It  is  both  necessary  and  desirable 
that  a  national  commitment  be  Immediately 
tmdertaken  to  achieve  a  cure  and  control  for 
cancer  within  this  decade :  It  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  no  less  than  $650.- 
000,000  be  appropriated  annually  over  the 
next  ten  fiscal  years  for  the  national  cancer 
research  program;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  no  less  than  $230,000,000 
of  this  appropriation  be  utilized  to  con- 
struct five  new  cancer  research  Institutes  In 
the  United  States  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  new  appropriations. 

List  of  Cosponsors 
Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr.  Addabo,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  California,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, Mr.  Burton  of  CaUfornla,  Mr.  Button, 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Caflery,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mrs.  Chlsolm,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen, 
Mr.  Clay,  lilr.  Cordoro,  ISr.  Daddarlo,  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Dsvls  of 
Georgia. 


Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Donahue,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Farbstein,  Mr. 
Praser,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Gettys,  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mrs.  Green.  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Hanley,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Helstoskl,  Mr. 
Hicks,  Mr.  Hogan,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Lowenstein, 
Mr.  LuJan,  Mr.  Lukens,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
McKneally.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
MeskiU,  Mr.  Mlkva,  Mr.  Minlsh,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massa- 
chusedts.  Mr.  Ottlnger,  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Phllbln.  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr. 
Preyer.  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Pryor. 

Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main. Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tunney, 
Mr.  Wilson  of  California.  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr. 
Yates. 

Statement  op   Suppobt  roR  Gallagher 
Resolution 

We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  medi- 
cal and  scientific  communities  express  our 
strong  support  for  the  resolution  sponsored 
by  Congressman  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (H. 
Res.  906)  calling  for  a  firm  national  com- 
mitment to  cure  and  control  cancer  within 
this  decade. 

We  further  express  our  conviction  that 
with  the  level  of  funding  and  the  magni- 
tude of  commitment  authorized  under  the 
Gallagher  resolution,  cancer  can  be  cured 
and  controlled. 

We  believe,  along  with  those  who  have 
Joined  in  support  of  H.  Res.  906,  that  there  is 
no  excuse  for  permitting  cancer  to  continue 
its  killing  pace  with  Ahe  great  resources 
available  for  the  figh^  It  is  high  time  to 
use  these  resources  an«  conquer  this  tragic 
disease.  ^ 

We  who  have  been  working  for  years 
against  this  common  enemy  of  mankind  urge 
our  colleagues  and  our  fellow  citizens  to  en- 
dorse H.  Res.  906  and  help  us  win  this  battle. 

SIGNED 

Mr.  Sawson  N.  Abdelhady,  Research  Asso- 
ciate, Department  of  Biochemistry,  Okla- 
homa State  University. 

D.  J.  Aberhart,  Staff  Scientist,  The  Worces- 
ter Foundation  for  Experimental  Biology, 
Inc. 

Dr.  George  Acs.  Department  of  Enzymol- 
ogy.  Institute  for  Muscle  Disease. 

Mrs.  Claire  Adamo,  Waldemar  Medical  Re- 
search Foundation,  Inc. 

William  S.  Adams,  M.D..  Professor  and  Vice 
Chairman,  Department  of  Medicine,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

Mrs.  Mariano  Adzuan.  University  of 
Hawaii.  Department  of  Pathology,  School  of 
Medicine. 

Normal  Allen,  M.D.,  Division  of  Neurology, 
The  Ohio  State  University  Hospitals. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Ambellan,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  University  of  Connecticut. 

Julian  L.  Ambrus,  MJ>.,  Ph.  D.,  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Arcos,  Department  of  Medi- 
cine. Tulane  University. 

Dr.  Mary  F.  Argus,  Ph.  D.,  Department  of 
Medicine,  Tulane  University. 

Professor  Bertie  F.  Argyrls,  Department  of 
Urology.  State  University  of  New  York,  Up- 
state Medical  Center. 

Professor  Thomas  S.  Argyris.  Department 
of  Zoology,  Syracuse  University. 

Eugene  A.  Arnold,  Jr..  M.D..  Department  of 
Pathology,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr.  Lewis  Aronow,  PhD.,  Department  of 
Pharmacology,  Stanford  University. 

Mr.  Leonard  H.  Augenllcht,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, Department  of  Zoology. 

Mr.  David  W.  Baba,  University  of  Hawaii, 
Department  of  Pathology,  School  of  Medicine. 

Stanley  Balkln,  M.D.,  Hawaii  Permanent* 
Medical  Group. 

Professor  Bernard  R.  Baker,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  University  of  California. 


Tibor  Barka,  M.D.,  Anatomy  and  Pathology, 
Mount  Slnal  School  of  MedlcUie. 

Dr.  Allen  O.  Battle,  PhD.,  The  University 
of  Tennessee  Medical  Units,  Department  of 
Physiology  and  Biophysics. 

Dr.  William  R.  Bauer,  Department  of  Chem- 
istry, University  of  Colorado. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Beaudsketm,  Manhattan  Col- 
lege. 

Professor  Joel  S.  Bedford,  Department  of 
Radiology,  Vanderbllt  University. 

Mrs.  James  Bell,  American  Cancer  Society. 

Judith  S.  Bellin,  Department  of  Chem- 
istry, Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  Michael  A.  Bender.  PhD.,  Dejyartment 
of  Radiology,  Vanderbllt  University. 

Fred  Benjamin,  MJ5.,  Department  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynetics,  Long  Island  Jewish 
Hospital. 

James  L.  Bennington,  MJ5.,  Children's 
Hospital  of  San  Francisco. 

Professor  Wesley  G.  Bentrude,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  University  of  Utah. 

Dr.  Victor  V.  Bergs,  Department  of  Micro- 
biology, University  of  Miami. 

Mr.  Terry  L.  Bergthold.  University  of  Ha- 
waii. Dept.  of  Pathology,  School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Frederick  Bernhaim,  Department  of 
Physiology  and  Pharmacology,  Duke  Univer- 
sity. 

Aleck  Bernstein.  M.D.,  Marquette  School 
of  Medicine,  Inc.,  Cramer  Memorial  Build- 
ing. 

Professor  Richard  Bershon,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Daniel  Billin,  PhD.,  Department  of 
Microbiology,  Radiation,  University  of  Flor- 
ida. 

Stephen  B.  Blnkley,  Department  of  Bio- 
logical Chemistry,  University  of  Illinois 
Medical  Center. 

Leon  Blackwell.  University  of  Tennessee 
Medical  Units. 

Raymond  L.  Bladlcy,  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry, University  of  Iowa. 

Harvey  Bland,  MJ3.,  Department  of  Der- 
matology, University  of  Miami. 

Erwin  J.  Blanz,  Jr.,  MJ3.,  Mount  Zlon 
Hospital    and   Medical    Center. 

Professor  James  M.  Bobbltt,  Chemistry  De- 
partment, University  of  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Bollum,  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Victor  P.  Bond,  MJ5.,  Associate  University 
of  Brookhaven,  National  Laboratory. 

Mrs.  Sue  Borchert.  Dept.  of  Pathology, 
School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Hawaii. 

Richard  H.  Bottomley,  MJ>.,  Cancer  Sec- 
tion, Oklahoma  Medical  Research  Founda- 
tion. 

Professor  Charles  K.  Bradsher,  Dept.  of 
Chemistry,   Duke   University. 

Gerhard  K.  Brand,  MJ3.,  Dept.  of  Micro- 
biology,  University  of  Minnesota. 

William  W.  Brand,  Dept.  of  Chemistry, 
Purdue  University. 

David  Brandes.  MX).,  Dept.  of  Pathology, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

E.  J.  Brandt,  Roswell  Park  Memorial  In- 
stitute. 

Professor  Philip  J.  Bray,  Dept.  of  Physics. 
Brown  University. 

James  T.  Brennan.  M.D.,  Hospital  of  the 
University   of    Pennsylvania. 

Robert  S.  Brodey,  Dept.  of  Clinical  Studies, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jerome  I.  Brody.  MJ).,  Department  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  William  A.  Brodsky,  Professor  of  Bio- 
physics. Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Sam  C.  Brooks,  Jr.,  PhD,  Michigan 
Cancer  Foundation. 

ProfesscM'  John  D.  Broome.  Dept.  of  Path- 
ology.  New  York   University. 

Dr.  Phyllis  Brown.  PhD.,  Division  of  Biolog- 
ical and  Medical  Sciences,  Brown  University. 

Mrs.  Shirley  D.  Brown.  The  University  of 
Tennessee  Medical  Units,  Dept.  of  Physiology 
and  Biophysics. 

Carlo    Bruni,    M.D..    Associate    Professor, 
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Dept.  of  Pathology,  School  of 
verslty  of  Virginia. 

John  M.  Buchanan.  Dept.  of 
snchusetts  Institute  of 

Nancy  L.  R.  Buehu 
Hospital. 

Jlax    M.     Burger.    M.D 
Biologv.  Princeton  University. 

Dr.  "Winiam   T.    Burke.   Dept 
SMences.  Long  Island  Unlversl 

Thomas  K.  Bumahm.  M.D., 
matology.  Henry  Portl  Hospital. 
Professor  Harris  Busch.  Bay 
Medicine,  Texas  Medical  Center 

Professor  George  B.  Butler 
litry.  University  of  Florida. 
William  L.  Caldwell.  M  D 
ogy.  Vanderbilt  University. 

Reo  A.  Carroll,  the  University 
Medical  Units,  Dept.  of 
physics. 

Anne  C.  Carter,  M.D.,  Dept 
University  of  New  York  State. 

Christopher  Carruthers.  Dept 
leal   Research,   Roswell   Park 
stitute. 

Dr.  EHahu  Caspl,  Ph.  D 
the  Worcester  Foundation  for 
Biology,  Inc. 

LaRoy  N.  Castor.  Dept.  of 
for  Cancer  Research. 

Dr.  Llndley  A.  Cates,  Jr.,  Ph 
of     Medlcural     Chemistry, 
Houston. 

Bibiano    Cathagan,    Dept. 
University  of  Hawaii. 

Elmon    L.    Coe,    Dept.    of 
Northwestern  University. 

Dr.  Sungman  Oha.  M.D. 
of  Biological  and  Medical 
University. 

Chen  K.  Chal.  Jackson 
Chu  H.   Chang,  M.D, 
dlology.  Columbia  University 
Warren  H.  Chapman.  M.D. 
Ogy,  University  of  Washington. 

F.   C.   Charalampous.   M.D 
chemistry,  the  School  of  >" 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.   Jesse   Chamey, 
Chemistry,  Institute  for  Medlc«  1 
Dr.  T.  8.  Choi,  Baylor  College 
Texas  Medical  Center. 

Dr.  Shlh  Hsl  Chu,  PhD 
logical   and   Medical   Sciences 
verslty. 

David  L.  Coffen,  Dept.  of 
▼erslty  of  Colorado. 

Albert  F.  Coleman,  Instltu 
Research. 

Douglas    L.    Coleman 
tory. 
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THE  45TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  GE- 
NEVA PROTOCOL  ON  CHEMICAL 
AND  BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE 

I  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  45th  armiversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  on 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Warfare — 
a  landmark  treaty  in  the  historj'  of  arms 
control. 

Unlike  national  holidays  which  are 
celebrated  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  great  public  demonstrations,  this 
anni\ersary  will  be  noted  quietly  around 
the  world  by  a  relative  few. 

Yet.  it  is  no  less  important  for  it  marks 
a  date  in  history  when  nations  came  to- 
getlier  to  pledge  not  to  use  against  other 
parties  to  the  protocol  asphyxiating, 
poisonous  gases,  or  all  analogous  liq- 
uids, materials  or  devices,  or  bacteri- 
ological methods  of  warfare. 

As  the  result  of  this  treaty,  to  which 
some  84  nations  now  have  adhered,  the 
world  has  been  spared  the  use  of  poison 
gases  in  warfare  that  left  so  many  dead 
and  maimed  In  World  War  I.  Despite  the 
intensity  of  the  fighting  and  the  lack  of 
moral  restraints  by  the  enemy  in  World 
War  II,  no  gas  was  used.  This  for- 
bearance may  directly  be  traced  to  the 
protocol. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  signing  in  Ge- 
neva on  Jime  17,  1925,  the  United  States 
was  one  of  the  nations  which  partici- 
pated. Subsequently,  however,  the  Sen- 
ate failed  to  approve  its  ratification. 

Since  that  time  45  years  have  shpped 
by.  and  still  the  United  States  has  not 
adhered  to  the  Geneva  protocol.  This 
failure  has  caused  our  Nation  to  be  the 
target  of  criticism  from  friend  and  fee 
alike.  It  has  stymied  our  efforts  to  gain 
new  international  agreements  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  biological  and  chemical 
weapons. 

Last  November  the  President  expressed 
his  intention  to  resubmit  to  the  Senate 
for  its  approval  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925 — a  move  which  was  widely  hailed 
in  Congress  and  by  the  press  and  pubUc. 

To  date,  however,  he  has  failed  to  send 
the  protocol  and  time  is  growing  short 
for  Senate  consideration  of  the  treaty. 

This  time  factor  was  pointed  out  re- 
cently in  a  report  on  "Chemical-Biologi- 
cal Warfare:  U.S.  Policies  and  Interna- 
tional Effects"  issued  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Develop- 
ments, of  which  I  am  chairman. 

After  extensive  hearings  on  CBW  and 
subsequent  study,  the  subcommittee 
imanimously  recommended  on  May  16 
that  the  President  should  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible fulfill  his  announced  intention  by 
submitting  the  Geneva  protocol  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  rat- 
ification. 

Since  that  time  another  month  has 
gone  by  and  still  the  President  has  failed 
to  act,  without  any  explanation  as  to  the 
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After   having  given  carefu 
and  review  to  the  information . 
Ions   and   Informed   Judgments 
the  subcommittee  during  wer 
on  aspects  of  U.S.  chemlcal- 
lare  policies  and  their  Intern 
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conclusions. 

First,  because  of  the 
Americas  strategic  poeltion  Inl 
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help  obtain  their  effective 
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and  herbicides  In  warfare  Is  an  open  ques- 
tion, given  the  apparent  ambiguity  of  the 
protocol  on  the  subject.  Our  stance  could  be 
that  the  problem  of  tear  gas  and  herbicides 
Is  not  a  moral  issue,  but  rather  an  Important 
technical  and  legal  question  which  relates 
to  the  prevention  of  proliferation  and  esca- 
lation of  chemical-biological  capabilities. 
Since  the  question  is  an  open  one.  current 
chemical  warfare  activities  in  Vietnam  caia- 
not  be  considered  illegitimate  or  in  violation 
of  the  protocol.  Wo  then  could  go  on  to  de- 
clare our  willingness  as  a  nation  to  abide  by 
whatever  uniform  and  workable  rule  which 
we  and  the  other  signatories  to  the  protocol 
eventually  could  decide  upon.  Such  an  ap- 
proach, it  appears,  could  speed  approval  of 
the  protocol  Itself  and  reduce  significantly 
the  possibilities  of  International  repercus- 
sions over  the  U.S.  Interpretation  of  the 
treaty.  Moreover,  as  U.S.  combat  activities 
wane  In  Vietnam,  it  might  be  possible  to 
scale  down  substantially  CW  operations  as 
testimony  to  our  good  faith. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  should  take 
maximum  advantage  of  its  unilateral  re- 
nunciation of  biological  weapons  to  urge 
other  countries  to  take  similar  actions  and 
to  achieve  international  agreement  on  a 
treaty  such  as  the  British  draft  convention 
which  would  effectively  outlaw  the  develop- 
ment, production  stockpiling  and  use  of  bio- 
logical agents  and  toxins  for  warfare 
purposes.  Further,  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  should  continue  to  em- 
phasize research  which  may  someday  make 
possible  a  similar  ban  on  chemical  weapons. 

Fifth,  personnel  and  facilities  at  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  and  Port  Detrlck.  Md.,  constitute 
valuable  resources  for  our  Nation  In  the 
stepped-up  campaign  against  environmental 
pollution,  ecological  hazards,  and  dangers  to 
human  beings  from  chemicals  and  bacteria. 
Beyond  national  benefits  to  be  obtained  from 
turning  those  facilities  to  peaceful  pursuits, 
our  Nation  stands  to  gain  worldwide  repute 
by  making  available  Internationally  the 
knowledge  and  techniques  developed  there 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  its  findings  and  conclu- 
sions, the  subcommittee  makes  these  recom- 
mendations: 

(1)  The  President,  as  soon  as  possible, 
should  fulfill  his  announced  intention  by 
submitting  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  to 
the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification.  It  has  now  been  5  months  since 
the  President  said  he  would  take  that  action, 
and  if  the  protocol  is  to  be  given  adequate 
consideration  during  the  current  Congress,  it 
must  be  sent  up  at  an  early  date. 

(2)  The  Senate  should  speedily  approve 
the  protocol  and  the  single  reservation  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  thereby  giving  con- 
gressional endorsement  to  the  unilateral  and 
complete  renunciation  of  biological  warfare 
by  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  question  of  the  use  of  tear  gas 
and  herbicides  in  warfare  should  be  left  open 
In  any  formal  or  Informal  interpretation  of 
the  protocol  made  by  the  executive  branch 
or  the  Senate,  and  once  the  United  States 
becomes  a  party  to  the  treaty  It  should  seek 
agreement  with  the  other  parties  on  a  uni- 
form Interpretation  of  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
tocol, either  through  a  special  international 
conference  among  the  parties  or  through  es- 
tablished international  Juridical  procedures. 

(4)  The  United  States  should  continue  Its 
present  policy  of  supporting  arms  control 
efforts  which,  proceeding  on  a  step-by-step 
basis,  seek  a  treaty  totally  banning  biological 
weapons,  rather  than  attempting  now  to 
achieve  a  ban  on  both  biological  and  chemi- 
cal weapons  In  the  same  agreement. 

(6)  Every  possible  effort  shotUd  be  made 
to  retain  former  BW  facilities  and  personnel. 


turning  them  to  the  solution  of  environmen- 
tal problems  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans 
and,  indeed,  all  mankind. 


DR.   OSCAR   JAMES   CAMPBELL,   JR. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1. 
Oscar  James  Campbell,  Jr..  Shakespear- 
ean scholar  and  professor  emeritus  of 
English  at  Columbia  University,  died  at 
the  age  of  90. 

Dr.  Campbell's  career  was  a  brilliant 
one.  He  received  his  bachelor's  degree, 
master's,  and  doctorate  from  Harvard 
University.  He  spent  a  year  abroad, 
taught  briefly  at  Annapolis,  and  then  be- 
came an  instructor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  taught  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  as  professor 
of  English  from  1921  imtil  1936.  when  he 
joined  the  faculty  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, where  he  became  chairman  of  the 
English  department  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  academic  career. 

Dr.  Campbell  authored  and  edited 
numerous  books  on  English  drama  and 
Shakespeare.  His  most  noted  work  is 
the  "Reader's  Encyclopedia  of  Shake- 
speare." His  most  recent  book,  just  pub- 
lished, is  entitled.  "The  Sonnets.  Songs, 
and  Poems  of  Shakespeare." 

In  addition  to  his  passion  for  drama — 
especially  Shakespeare,  Dr.  Campbell 
had  many  other  active  interests,  which 
included  music,  sports,  and  political  in- 
volvement. He  was  an  enthusijistic  sup- 
porter of  Adlai  Stevenson's  candidacy 
for  President.  In  1956.  he  was  active  in 
the  Momingside-Columbia  Committee 
for  Stevenson. 

Thereafter,  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Riverside 
Democrats,  the  first  reform  Democratic 
club  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan  to 
defeat  old  line  Tammany  and  was  elected 
with  the  support  of  the  Riverside  Demo- 
crats to  the  New  York  County  Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

Dr.  Campbell's  willingness  to  partic- 
ipate directly  in  grass  roots  politics  and 
to  involve  his  prestige  not  only  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  reform  Demo- 
cratic movement  in  New  York  but  also 
served  as  an  example  of  how  distin- 
guished scholars  and  academicians  could 
effectively  influence  practical  politics — 
an  example  which  is  being  followed  today 
on  the  campuses  of  America. 

Dr.  Campijell  served  on  Pulitzer  Prize 
juries  several  times,  and  he  was  involved 
with  other  committees  concerned  with 
promoting  drama  and  the  arts. 

A  man  of  great  versatility  and  intel- 
lect. Dr.  Campbell's  contribution  to  Co- 
limibia,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  the  world 
of  scholarship  wiU  be  greatly  missed. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record,  the  obit- 
uary which  appeared  in  the  June  2  New 
York  Times. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  2,  1970) 

Da.  Oscar  James  Campbeix  Jr.,  Shakespeare 

Scholar,  Is  Dead 

New  Orleans,  Jtme   1.— Dr.  Oscar  James 

Campbell  Jr.,  a  Shakespearean  scholar  and 
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professor  emeritus  of  English  at  Columbia 
University,  died  at  his  daughter's  home  here 
ihis  nfiernoon  after  a  long  Illness.  He  was 
90  years  old. 

Dr.  Campbell,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Enclish  department  at  Columbia,  was  the 
author  and  editor  of  a  number  of  books  on 
English  literature  and  Shakespeare,  notably 
•The  Reader's  Encyclopedia  of  Shakespeare." 

A    DEVOTED    SCHOLAR 

As  a  scholar  In  love  with  his  subject.  Dr. 
C.inipbell's  enduring  enthusiasm  and 
straightforward  enjoyment  were  recalled  by 
many  associates,  including  Alfred  Roths- 
child, with  whom  he  worked  o'n  a  paperback 
series  of  Shakespeare. 

Once,  Mr.  Rothschild  recounted,  he  and 
Dr.  Campbell  were  discussing  "something  in 
connection  with  'Hamlef  "  and  Mr.  Roths- 
child "raised  some  technical  points  In  con- 
nection with  our  method  of  marginal  gloss- 
ing I  commentary).  Professor  Campbell  did 
not  immediately  respond,  but  kept  his  eye 
on  the  page  in  front  of  him.  Suddenly  he 
looked  up  at  me  and  said  almost  with  an 
air  of  discovery,  'You  know,  this  is  such  a 
good  play.'  " 

Mr.  Rothschild  continued:  "After  all 
these  years  .  .  .  alter  a  lifetime  devoted  to 
Shakespeare  .  .  .  his  love-affair  with  Shake- 
speare was  still  flamlngly  alive." 

The  love  affair  may  have  begun  during  his 
years  as  a  graduate  student  at  Harvard, 
when  he  studied  with  Prof.  George  L.  Klt- 
tredge,  the  noted  Shakespearean  scholar. 

Dr.  Campbell  used  to  recall  with  self- 
amusement  that  he  and  his  wife  lived  across 
the  street  from  Dr.  Kittredge  In  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  when  he  was  working  for  his  Ph.D.  in 
English — and  that  he  stayed  up  long  hours 
into  the  night  studying,  trying  to  keep  his 
study  light  burning  as  late  as  that  in  Dr. 
Kittredge's  window.  Later,  he  learned  from 
the  professor's  wife  that  Dr.  Kittredge  was 
always  sound  asleep  by  8  p.m.,  having  nod- 
ded off  In  his  study,  with  the  lights  burning. 

From  Harvard,  where  he  received  his  bach- 
elr.  i  degree  In  1903,  his  master's  in  1907, 
and  his  doctorate  in  1910.  Dr.  Campbell 
spent  a  year  In  Europe  as  the  first  recipient 
of  the  university's  Sheldon  Traveling  Fellow- 
ship. He  visited  universities  at  Copenhagen — 
he  also  became  an  authority  on  Lud«-ig  Hol- 
berg,  an  18th-century  Danish  playwright — 
Berlin.  Paris.  London  and  Oxford  before  re- 
ttirnlng  to  the  United  States  in  1911  to  teach 
briefly  at  Annapolis,  then  to  become  an  in- 
structor in  English  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

NO    retirement    at    80 

He  left  Wisconsin,  where  he  had  risen  to 
associate  professor's  rank.  In  1921,  to  go  to 
the  University  of  Michigan  as  a  professor  of 
English.  Dr.  Campbell,  who  was  bom  In 
Cleveland.  Aug.  16,  1879,  had  spent  two  un- 
dergraduate years  at  Michigan  before  going 
to  Harvard,  and  he  remained  on  the  faculty 
until  1936,  when  he  moved  to  Columbia 
University.  The  Mornlngside  Heights  campus 
was  to  be  his  academic  home  for  more  than 
30  years. 

In  1947,  Dr.  Campbell  was  named  chair- 
man of  the  university's  English  department; 
In  1950  he  became  professor  emeritus,  a  title 
he  retained  until  his  death.  He  continued  to 
be  active  In  his  specialty — and  kept  an  office 
at  Columbia — until  he  left  New  York  in 
1966  for  his  daughter's  home  In  New  Orleans 
because  of  his  falling  health. 

When  he  became  80,  Dr.  Campbell  was 
dropped  from  "Who's  Who  in  America,"  only 
to  be  reinstated  when  It  was  learned  that 
he  was  by  no  means  rehired.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  about  to  complete  what  he  regarded 
as  the  most  Important  work  of  his  life,  the 
1.014-page  "Reader's  Encyclopedia  o  Shakes- 
peare," which  was  published  In  1966. 


Dr.  Campbell's  1965  comment  on  his  ex- 
clusion and  subsequent  reinstatement  was: 
"The  only  place  I  got  senile  was  in  my  feet. 
Maybe  I  am  In  my  head,  but  I  don't  know 
it." 

His  latest  book — "The  Sonnets.  Songs  & 
Poems  of  Shakespeare"  described  as  "edited 
with  introduction,  running  commentary, 
glosses  and  notes  by  Oscar  James  Camp- 
bell"— had  just  been  published. 

In  it  he  advanced  his  argtxments  in  favor 
of  identifying  the  young  man  to  whom 
SaUespeare  wrote  many  of  his  154  sonnets 
as  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

In  reviewing  a  lengthy  book  that  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  Edward  de  Vere,  the 
17th  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  the  true  author  of 
the  works  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  he 
wrote : 

"As  one  finishes  this  enormous  tome,  one 
asks  in  wonder  what  has  Impelled  these 
authors,  persons  of  some  literary  gifts,  to 
devote  countless  hoius  of  time  and  energy 
to  this  sleeveless  enterprise." 

Dr.  Campbell's  own  views  were  not  always 
accepted  without  question.  In  his  commen- 
tary on  the  songs  and  sonnets,  for  example, 
he  put  forward  a  political  explanation  for 
one  of  the  most-discussed  of  the  sonnets, 
number  107,  leading  a  reviewer  to  ask,  after 
conceding  that  this  explanation  was  better 
than  most:  "But  why,  oh  why.  do  we  need 
one  at  all?" 

But  the  encyclopedia  was  the  book  he  had 
been  waiting  to  write.  Thomas  Lask,  review- 
ing it  for  The  New  York  Times,  called  it  "a 
weighty  compendium"  but  "nevertheless 
easy  to  pick  up  and  hard  to  put  down." 

He  noted  that  the  hefty  voltmiie — on  which 
Edward  G.  Quinn  was  associate  editor — con- 
tained information  ranging  "from  the  min- 
uscule to  the  comprehensive;  from  the  name 
of  a  servant  in  the  house  of  Montague  .  .  . 
to  a  full  dress  consideration  of  each  of  the 
plays  in  the  canon." 

ACTTVE   OirrsUJE   UNIVERSriT 

The  drama,  Shakespeare  above  all,  was  the 
central  preoccupation  of  Dr.  Campbell's  life — 
he  found  time  also  In  his  crowded  academic 
career  to  provide  the  scholarly  editing  on 
the  Bantam  paperback  ^lakespeare  series,  to 
write  a  number  of  other  books  and  to  serve 
as  a  visiting  professor  at  Harvard  and  Yale. 
But  he  was  also  involved  with  the  world 
outside   the   classroom   and   the   library. 

"Each  year  I  see  almost  every  play  and 
musical  appearing  on  Broadway,"  he  wrote 
in  the  50th  anniversary  report  of  his  class  at 
Harvard.  "Athletics,"  he  added,  "now  largely 
for  me  a  spectator  sport  In  baseball  and  foot- 
ball, continues  to  be  the  salutary  infantility 
that  every  grown  man  should  retain." 

He  was  an  active  Democrat  and  was  a 
leader  of  a  group  of  95  Columbia  faculty 
members  who  organized  a  committee  to  sup- 
port the  presidential  candidacy  of  the  late 
Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson — and  In  opposition 
to  that  of  Dwigbt  D.  Bsenhower,  then  pres- 
Ident-on-leeve  of  the  university.  He  was  also 
active  in,  and  one-time  president  of.  the 
Manhattan  chapter  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  United  Nations. 

Music  was  another  of  Dr.  Campbell's  en- 
thusiasms, one  that  he  shared  with  his  wife, 
the  former  Emily  Lyon  Fuller,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1907.  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  gave  up  a 
possible  career  as  a  pianist  when  she  married, 
died  in  1964. 

Dr.  Campbell  served  on  several  Pultlzer 
Prize  juries;  as  chairman  of  the  university's 
arts  center  advisory  committee,  and  as  an 
adviser  on  a  State  EWpartment-American  Na- 
tional Theater  and  Academy  project  involv- 
ing American  performing  artists  abroad. 

He  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  was  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 


Sciences,  a  former  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Eaglish  and  on  the 
executive  council  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America. 

Dr.  Campbell  leaves  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Goodale  of  Boston  and  Mrs.  George 
W.  Meyer,  with  whom  he  was  living  at  his 
death;  and  a  son,  Robert  P.  Campbell,  dean 
of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.  He  is 
survived  also  by  seven  grandchildren  and 
three  great-grandchildren. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PROGRAM  CAN  BE- 
GIN ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND 
STABILITY 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  President  announced  a  three-prong 
program  which  will,  in  my  opinion,  in- 
sure an  early  end  to  the  rising  inflation 
we  have  endured  for  more  than  4  jrears. 
It  is  only  fair  to  recall  that  President 
Nixon  began  his  campaign  against  in- 
flation the  day  he  assumed  office,  by 
continuing  economic  policies  to  cool  the 
overheated  economy.  Now  he  has  begim 
a  thiee-pronged  attack  on  the  rising 
prices  and  wages  that  continue  to  fuel 
inflation  despite  tlie  economic  slowdown. 

To  my  mind,  the  major  prong  of  this 
attack  is  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram contained  in  the  joint  resolution 
I  introduced  in  the  House  on  June  3,  and 
Senator  Javits  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  President  indicated  that  he 
has  instructed  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  to  publish  a  monthly  "infla- 
tion alert."  to  spotlight  significant 
wage  and  price  increases  and  objectively 
analyze  their  impact  on  the  price  level. 
When  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1248,  I  made  the  point  that  this 
highlighting  of  inflationary  price  and 
wage  decisions  in  major  industries  would 
bring  public  opinion  to  bear  on  irre- 
sponsible behavior  by  business  firms  and 
unions.  I  am  most  gratified  to  see  the 
President  institute  the  Widnall-Javlts 
program. 

A  second  prong  of  the  President's  new 
anti-inflationary  program  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Regiilations  and  Purchas- 
ing Review  Board,  charged  with  review- 
ing Government  actions,  procurement 
and  regulations  which  promote  rising 
costs  and  prices  or  obstruct  a  return  to 
price  stability.  This  is  quite  similar  to 
a  proposal  made  by  the  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
their  views  cm  the  1970  Joint  Economic 
Report,  published  in  March.  I  applaud 
the  administration  for  implementing 
this  program.  Finally,  the  President  will 
appoint  a  National  Commission  on 
Productivity  to  chart  the  way  toward 
greater  economic  productivity  and  a 
healthy  rate  of  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  demon- 
strated today  his  sincere  desire  for  a 
return  to  the  economic  growth  and 
stability  which  has  been  missing  for 
more  than  4  years.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  wiU  be  able  to  demonstrate  a 
similar  determination  to  bring  the  eccm- 
omy  back  on  its  rightful  course. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 
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(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio 
given  permission  to  extend 
at  this  point  in  the  Recori 
elude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.   MILLER  of   Ohio, 
today  we  should  take  note 
great  accomplishments  and 
renew  our  faith,  and  confidence 
selves  as  individuals  and 
There  are  more  washing 
theTJnited  States  than  any 
In  |966   there   were  4,559 
mafcines  in   the  United 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GltANTED 


By  imanimous  consent 
address  the  House.  foUowi 
lative  program  and  any 
heretofore  entered,  was  grahted 

Mr.  Waldie,  for  30  minut  ?s 
June  18,  to  revise  and  estend 
marks  and  include  extranepus 

(The  following  Member 
quest  of  Mr.  Mayne  > .  to  revise 
tend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
ous  matter.) 
Mr.  Halpern.  for  5  minufcs 
(The  following  Memberi 
quest  of  Mr.  Alexander), 
extend  their  remarks  and 
traneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  today, 
Mr.  Parbstein,  today, 
Mr.  Grdtin,  today,  for 
Mr.  Reuss,  today,  for  30 
Mr.  St  Germain,  today.  ' 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  on  Ju4e 
minutes. 


permission  to 
the  legis- 
s^ecial  orders 
to: 
Thursday, 
his  re- 
material, 
(at  the  re- 
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10  minutes. 

20  minutes. 
10  minutes, 
minutes. 

20  minutes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  imanimous  consent, 
revise  and  extend  remark; 
to: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two 
include  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  SisK  to  revise  and 
marks  made  in  the 
Whole  today  on  the 
ment. 

Mr.  Kleppe,  following 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  the 
Whole  today  on  the 
ment. 

Mr.  Udall  to  revise  and 
marks  made  in  debate  in 
the  Whole  and  to  include 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinol! 
extend  his  remarks  in 
lowing  the  r«narks  of 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel}) 

Mr.  Philbin  in  five 
Include  extraneous  mattei 

(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.   Mayne) 
extraneous  matt«r : ) 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illino^ 
stances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Steiger  of 
stances. 
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Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Cramer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander),  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Matsunaca  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Marsh  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PODELL. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Monagan  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  DiNGELL  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Dulski  in  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Gallagher  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Patman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 


that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

HR.  5554.  To  provide  a  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children;  and 

H.R.  14810.  To  amend  section  2(3)  and  sec- 
tion 8c(6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  so  as  to 
authorize  production  research  under  market- 
ing agreement  and  order  programs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  June 
18.  1970.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commvmications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

2134.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immlgtration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  approved  ac- 
cording certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2135.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


the 


instances  and  to 


aid 


(at  the  re- 
to  include 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HR.  5554.  An  act  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  and 

HJt.  14810.  An  act  to  amend  section  2(3) 
and  section  8c (6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  so  as  to 
authorize  production  research  under  madket- 
Ing  agreement  and  order  programs. 


In  three  In- 


WiscoDsin  in  two  In- 


Bn.Tfi  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SISK;  Committee  on  Rules.  H.R.  17654. 
A  bill  to  Improve  the  operation  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  91-1215).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  resolution  1092.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  8673,  a  bill  to  protect  con- 
sumers by  providing  a  civil  remedy  for  mis- 
representation of  the  quality  of  articles  com- 
posed In  whole  or  In  part  of  gold  or  silver, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1216). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
resolution  1093.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  17654,  a  bUl  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-1217).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1094.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  17495,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
availability  of  mortgage  credit  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  urgently  needed  housing,  and  for 
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other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1218).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.  18090.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  18091.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia    Redevelopment    Act    of    1945,    as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  reimbursement 
of  public  utilities  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  certain  costs  resulting  from   urban 
renewal;    to   provide   for   reimbursement   of 
public   utilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  certain  costs  resulting  from  Federal-aid 
system   programs;    and  to  amend   section  5 
of  the  act  approved  June  11.   1878,  20  Stat. 
107,   as   amended,    (sec.    7-605.   D.C.    Code), 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS: 
H.R.  18092.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
persons  who  interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
Judicial    proceedings,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  18093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment  and   operation   of  a  vocational 
school  In  every  county  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.    18094.  A   bill   relating   to   manpower 
requirements,  resources,  development,  utili- 
zation, and  evaluation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By   Mr.    HAWKINS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Daniels  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wh-liam  D.  Ford,  Mr. 
Gatdos,  Mr.  Hathawav,  Mr.  Meeds, 
and  Mr.  O'Hara  ) : 
H.R.   18095.  A  bill  to  assure  opportunities 
lor  employment  and  training  to  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  to  assist  States 
and  local  communities  In  providing  needed 
public  services,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  18096.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestic 
gold   mining   industry   and   to   Increase   the 
domestic  production  of  gold;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  18097.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  an  American  War 
Correspondents  Hero  Award  medal  to  be 
awarded  to  the  next  of  kin  of  Journalists 
who  lose  their  lives  as  a  direct  result  of  In- 
juries or  disease  incurred  while  covering 
armed  conflicts;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
liervlces. 

H.R.  18098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  court  orders 
before  Individual  Income  tax  returns  are 
opened  to  inspection  by  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government  other  than 
those  directly  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  tax  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
HR.   18099.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
H.R.  18100.  A  bill  to  assure  performance 
by  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 


of  transportation  services  necessary  to  the 
maintenance   of   a   national   transportation 
system,  and  for  other  purpKJses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  18101.  A  bill  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.R.  18102.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  passenger  vessels 
operating   solely   on   the   Inland    rivers   and 
waterways;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  18103.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive protection  against  the  hazards  caused 
by  economic  poisons;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  18104.  A  bin  to  amend  section  15d  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933 
to  increase  the  amount  of  bonds  which  may 
be  Issued  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.    18105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  further  promote  the  reliability, 
abundance,  economy,  and  efficiency  of  bulk 
electric  power  supplies  through  regional  and 
Interregional  coordination;  to  encourage  the 
installation  and  use  of  Improved  extra-high- 
voltage   facilities;    to  preserve   the  environ- 
ment and  conserve  natviral  resources;  to  es- 
tablish the  National  Council  on  the  Environ- 
ment: and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 
H.R.   18106.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  lor  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1971; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
HR.   18107.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual 
adjustments  in  monthly   monetary  benefits 
administered   by   the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, according  to  changes  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.   18108.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Conmilttee   on   Banking   and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  18109.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  fi- 
nancial protection  for  customers  of  registered 
brokers  and  dealers  and  members  of  national 
securities  exchanges;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self,   and   Messrs.   Jarman,   Sattzr- 
FiELO,  Kyros,  Preyer  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Nelsen,  Carter,  SKtmrrz,  and 
Hastings)  : 
HR.  18110.  A   bill   to  amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  tht  programs 
of  assistance  to  the  States  and  localities  for 
comprehensive  health  planning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  l^jrelgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  18111.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
national   health   Insurance,   and   for   otiier 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H  R.  18112.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion of  certain  used  tractors  and  agricul- 
tural machinery;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.J.  Res.  1262.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to   designate  the  period 
beginning  September  20,   1970,  and  ending 
September  26,   1970,  M  "National  Machine 


Tool  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  HARSHA: 
H.J.  Res.  1263.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period 
beginning  September  20,  1970,  and  ending 
September  26,  1970,  as  "National  Machine 
Tool  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOMPIELD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  662.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  sell  Israel  Jet  aircraft 
necessary  for  Israel's  defense;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  AS^atrs. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKET: 
H.  Con.  Res.  663.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  an  appropriate  conservation  pledge; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BELL  of  California: 
H.  Res.  1095.  Resolution  urg^lng  withdrawal 
of  Russian  personnel  from  the  Middle  East; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan: 
H.  Res.  1096.  Resolution  to  limit  military 
expenditures  In  South  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fra- 
ser. Mr.  Meeds,  and  Mr.  RnoLE) : 
H.  Res.  1097.  Resolution  no  termination  of 
tribal  council;  to  the  (Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.  FOREMAN: 
H.R.  18113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glover 
Packing  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HARRINGTON : 

H.R.  18114.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 

C.  Rocha;  to  the  Ctommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.R.  18115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor 

L.  Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

407.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  rela- 
tive to  designating  the  chairman  of  the  Illi- 
nois Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation as  the  State  official  with  authority 
to  request  Federal  grants,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

512.  By  Mr.  CRAMER:  Petition  of  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Bradenton,  Pla.,  and 
Interested  citizens  of  Manatee  County,  Pla., 
In  opposition  to  forced  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren in  order  to  achieve  racial  balancing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

513.  By  Mr.  RYAN:  Petition  consisting  of 
2.812  signatures  petitioning  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  Initiate  Immediately 
the  investigatory  procedures  requisite  to  the 
Impeachment  of  the  President,  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  and  Vice  President,  Splro  T.  Agnew. 
clrtjulated  by  the  New  Democratic  Assembly 
of  the  67th  Assembly  District  of  New  York; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr. 
to  call  the  attention  of  my 
a  copy  of  an  article  tliat 
Bucks  County  Courier  ' 
the  Bucks  County  Surplvjs 
ment.  No  matter  how  one 
continuing  debate  of  the 
ous  food  programs,  it  is 
find  an  excellent  example 
program  that  is  being 
eEBcient  and  productive 

Following  is  the  text  of 

BrcKS    SmPLrs    Food 

••Best  Run  in 
( By  LawTcnce  C 

Tlie  needy  need  not  go 
Countv.  thanks  to  what  gov 
have    called    'The    best    ru 
agency  in  the  state," 

It  Is  the  Bucks  County 
partment.    which    has    office 
warehouses    In    Newtown 
Waltman,  director. 

The  late  novelist  Upton 
ported  to  have  said  of  his  bo< 
that  he  aimed  for  America  s 
in  the  stomach. 

He  meant  that  he  had 
tragic  plight  of  emigrant 
and  starving  in  Chicago's 
dustry.  hoping  to  start  a 
their  lives. 

Instead  of  arousing  the 
thing  to  aid  the  workers,  hi 
controversy  that  led  the  Pur  : 
Act«  to  protect  the  quality 
dustry    manufactured. 

Titnes  haven^t  changed 
responds  both  in  the  please 
stomach  in  wide-ranging 
those  who  need  it. 

Eighty  boxcar  loads  of 
of  Agriculture  surplus  food: 
the  department  in  Newtow  a 
go  to  feed  a  growing  nun 
Bucks  County  who  for  one 
cannot  make  ends  meet. 

Not  only   the  poor,  but 
are  provided  for.  and  Walt 
gested  to  the  state  that  i 
recipients  also  be  given  food 
His  suggestion  was  apprt 
Freiler.  director  of  the  Stati 
ernment   Donated   Food. 
Washington  for  further 

Waltman  Is  not  sure  whj 
of  people  who  use  surplus 
In    1967,    there    were    3; 
consumed  •145.376  worth 
34.070  obtained  $201,101 
47.344  took  home  (385306 

TTie    county    has    11 
Warminster.   Bristol, 
vose,  Croydon,  MorrlsvlUe. 
vine.  Perkasie.  Quakertowi 
AppUcanu    may    apply 
offices  or  at  the  Newtown 
Centre  Ave.,  which  Is  open 
to  1  pjn.  five  days  a 
4  pjn. 

Commodities    now    beln^ 
beef,   evaporated   milk 
beans,  com  syrup,  potaic 
peanut  bvrtter,  rolled  o»ts 
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Ins.  corn  meal,  chopped  meat,  rolled  wheat, 
lard  (soon  to  be  replaced  by  shortening) ,  dry 
milk,  rice  and  flour. 

To  be  added  this  year  are  canned  tomatoes, 
tomato  Juice,  enriched  macaroni  and  Farina, 
a  baby  food. 

Eligibility  for  donated  foods  Is  based  on 
a  family  size-Income  scale,  that,  after  the 
second  Increment,  Increases  on  the  average 
of  by  about  $45  In  allowable  Income  per 
person.  One  person  who  naakes  no  more  than 
$150  a  month  and  has  no  more  than  $1,000 
liquid  assets  qualifies.  Two  or  more  are  al- 
lowed $1,500  liquid  assets. 

A  family  of  four  qualifies  If  the  Income  Is 
no  more  than  $315  a  month,  and  they  get 
$40.34  worth  of  free  food.  This  includes  such 
Items  as  two  lO-pound  bags  of  flour,  four  30 
ounce  cans  of  meat,  eight  14' ^  ounce  cans  of 
evaporated  milk  and  a  five-pound  loaf  of 
cheese.  In  all  they  would  take  home  some 
65  Items. 

For  precise  Information,  Interested  persons 
should  call  the  Newtown  office.  - 

Waltman  Is  a  big,  rough-hewn  man  who 
worked  for  19  years  as  a  senior  safety  engi- 
neer with  the  E.  G.  Budd  Company  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

He  was  appointed  deputy  director  of  the 
department  In  1962.  when  he  was  fur- 
loughed  from  his  Budd  Job.  He  worked  for 
the  county  a  couple  of  years,  going  back  to 
Budd  In  1964.  In  1967,  was  given  the  agency  s 
directorship. 

•I  always  had  Ideas  about  how  the  de- 
partment 'should  be  run,"  says  Waltman. 

He  tries  to  vary  the  offerings  somewhat 
month-to-month  and  he  keeps  his  ware- 
houses spotless.  "X  want  people  to  see  It 
clean  when  they  come  in,"  he  says,  "so  they 
can  leave  with  their  seU -respect." 

In  the  same  tenor,  he  refuses  to  distribute 
food  in  bent  cans  or  cans  with  soiled  labels. 
He  withholds  these  items,  and.  after  they  are 
certified  by  state  InvesUgators,  they  are 
burled. 

Evidently  his  work  wins  high  approval. 
The  walls  of  his  office  display  letters  of  com- 
mendaUon  and  appreciation  from  govern- 
ment officials  and  union  leaders. 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Kenneth 
B  Clark  recently  delivered  a  most  sig- 
nificant address  at  a  conference  of  the 
Academy  of  Religion  and  Mental  Health 
and  the  Metropohtan  Applied  Research 
Center,  Inc.  The  conference,  held  on 
April  29-30  in  New  York  City,  was  con- 
cerned with  alternatives  to  racism,  and 
was  attended  by  more  than  300  profes- 
sionals in  the  fields  of  psychiatry,  psy- 
chology, education,  and  religion. 

Dr.  Clark,  president  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan AppUed  Research  Center,  Inc.,  is  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  leaders.  A  pro- 
fessor of  psychology,  he  has  devoted  years 
as  well  to  community  programs,  such  as 
Harlem  Youth  Opportunity  Unlimited, 
and  the  Northside  Center  for  Child  De- 
velopment, to  which  Dr.  Mamie  Clark. 
his  wife,  has  also  devoted  many  years  of 
dedicated  work. 


Dr.  Clark's  work  laid  much  of 
the  groundwork  for  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  epoch  decision.  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education,  to  which  the  famous 
footnote  11,  citing  Dr.  Clark's  studies, 
was  such  an  important  key.  Throughout 
his  Ufe  Dr.  Clark  has  been  an  active 
and  dedicated  leader  in  the  civil  rights 
struggle. 

Professor  Clark  emphasized  the  re- 
sponsibility of  concerned  professionals 
for  imposing  'on  the  consciousness  of 
tlie  American  people  a  realization  of 
how  limited  a  period  of  time  remains  for 
the  Nation  to  remove  the  shame  of  slums 
and  racism.'  He  called  for  ridding  the 
Nation  of  slums  and  poverty  and  remov- 
ing all  forms  of  institutionalized  racism. 
I  commend  Dr.  Clark's  speech  to  my 
colleagues: 

Beyond  the  Dilemma 
(By  Kenneth  B.  Clark) 
In  terms  of  what  has  happened  to  the 
country — and  to  me — In  the  Interim.  It  seems 
a  very  long  time  ago  that  I  agreed,  as  a 
young  graduate  student,  to  work  with  my 
former  teacher,  Ralph  Bunche.  and  Gunnar 
Myrdal  on  the  project  that  was  to  result 
m  an  Amerlcaji  dilemma. 

Much  of  the  data  In  that  report  Is  now 
superseded;  many  of  the  findings  may  seem 
naive  in  terms  of  our  new  realism  about  the 
depth  of  American  racism.  But  the  basic 
truths  of  that  study  haw  not  been  super- 
seded and  there  Is  still  an  American  dilem- 
ma, more  frightening  now  than  It  seemed 
even   then— and  still  unresolved. 

The  pathology  of  the  ghetto  Is  now  cleiir 
and  recognized— the  statistics  of  Infant 
mortality,  disease,  rat  Infestation,  brokCii 
plumbing,  littered  streets,  consumer  e.\- 
ploitatlon,  riot-burned  buildings  that  have 
not  been  replaced,  inefficient  schools,  a  dis- 
criminatory system  of  police  and  court  pro- 
cedures. The  litany  of  pain  and  despair  Is  t;ie 
same  In  every  dark  ghetto  and,  despite  the 
anti-povertv  programs.  Title  I  funds.  Model 
Cities,  and  so  on.  the  ghetto  is  stlU  dark  and 
and  still  desperate. 

We  must  now  go  beyond  that  litany  to 
think  and  conceive,  and  plaii  alternatives.  If 
one  assumes  that  the  ghetto  cannot  survi\e 
as  a  ghetto  If  our  cities  are  to  survive,  and 
t'lat  our  nation  cannot  survive  If  the  cities 
die  we  have  no  choice  but  to  create  alterna- 
tives We  must  face  certain  hard  questions: 
Should  we  seek  to  disband  and  disperse  the 
ghetto  or  reinforce  it?  What  wlU  be  the 
possibilities  of  choice  for  htiman  beings  who 
are  now  confined  to  the  prison  of  the  ghetto? 
will  Scarsdale.  White  Plains,  BethesdA. 
drosse  Point,  or  Newton  make  room  for 
them''  Or  will  scattered  site  ghettos  be  built 
in  the  suburbs  near  the  highways,  or  dumpr^. 
inconvenient  to  transportation  lines.  Isolated 
from  residential  property?  There  Is  consider- 
able evdence  that  the  suburban  Negro  finds 
himself  once  again  Isolated  or  ev-»cted  In 
behalf  of  urban  renewal,  pushed  out  to 
another  less  affluent  town  that  cannot  afford 
to  exclude  him. 

We  need  to  consider  all  of  the  costs  of  the 
ghetto— whether  it  Is  more  costly  to  retain 
or  to  abolish  the  ghetto:  whether  It  Is  more 
costly  to  reinforce  separatlsm-perhaps  with 
a  cordoned  force-or  to  choose  genuine  In  e- 
gratlon.  It  may  be  that  there  Is  no  choice 
between  these  two  stark  alternatives.  We 
may  well  find  that  the  answers  are  surpris- 
ing—that the  ghetto  costs  more  than  an 
integrated  society  even  simply  in  terms  of 
financial  burden  to  the  city— In  terms  of 
property  that  cannot  support  an  adequate 
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tax  base,  unproductive  land,  decaying  uUl- 
itles,  damaged  and  unproductive  persons. 

It  has  always  been  apparent  that  the 
human  costs  of  the  ghetto  could  not  be 
borne.  What  has  been  less  clear  Is  the  extent 
of  the  human  costs  of  the  segregated  affluent 
suburb  too  often  corroded  by  Its  artificial 
isolation.  The  pathology  of  the  ghetto  itself 
has  been  recorded  and  does  not  need  to  be 
recorded  again.  No  one  who  knows  this  tragic 
record  can  accept  the  fallacy  and  glib  slogan 
of  benign  neglect — to  relate  that  concept  to 
America's  dark  ghettos  betrays  a  profound 
deficiency  and  distortion  of  perception.  It  be- 
trays the  failure  of  many  whites  to  under- 
stand that  the  ghetto  will  be  neglected  at 
their  own  peril,  that  whites  must  cope  with 
racial  problems  for  their  oun  sake.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  ghetto  Is  tied  to  their  own  sur- 
vival. Tliii  Is  the  dilemma  beyond  the  di- 
lemma. 

The  price  of  racism  in  America  is  high  and 
all  must  pay  It — the  vlctlmlzers  as  well  as 
the  victims,  for  the  pathology  of  the  ghetto 
which  could  contribute  to  the  public  safety 
cannot  be  contained.  The  drugs  which  lulled 
Harlem  youth  Into  a  false  euphoria  have 
spread  to  Westchester;  urban  blight  is  creep- 
ing toward  the  suburbs  like  a  steady  plague. 
The  riots  and  disruptions  that  burned  the 
heart  of  many  of  the  nation's  largest  cities 
from  1965  to  1967,  spread  to  smaller  cities 
and  suburbs  in  1968  and   1969. 

Racism  has  many  distinguishing  character- 
istics, but  none  among  them  Is  more  deeply 
necessary  to  the  racist  psychology  than  self- 
deception.  Tlie  black  nationalist  who  tells 
himself  that  he  Is  'together'  and  proud — 
but  who  fears  to  face  whites  In  competition 
in  the  classroom  or  the  Job;  the  black  "mili- 
tant" leader  who  exploits  the  frustrations  of 
his  own  people  In  cynical  alliance  with  seg- 
regationists; the  white  segregationist  who 
Justifies  his  rejection  of  other  htiman  beings, 
citing  alleged  evidence  of  Negro  inferiority: 
the  white  liberal  who  defends  his  double 
standard  support  of  black  separatism  on 
benevolent  grounds;  the  white  public  official 
who  recoHimends  benign  neglect  of  the  poor 
and  the  despairing — all  these  share  in  a 
dangerous  fantasy  that  leads  to  self-destruc- 
tion of  the  spirit,  and  corrupts  and  subverts 
a  free  society.  This  pattern  of  fantasies  Is 
the  core  of  the  contemporary  American  dl- 
lenuna. 

The  American  dilemma,  as  defined  by  Gun- 
nar Myrdal,  was  the  dilemma  of  Ideals  be- 
trayed In  practice.  The  dilemma  beyond  the 
dilemma  Is  also  essentially  a  dilemma  of 
America's  whites,  who  have  the  power  to  turn 
America  around  but  have  so  far  been  unwill- 
ing to  a&sume  the  costs  of  Justice  even  In 
behalf  of  their  own  survival. 

To  focus  on  the  dilemma  as  It  Is  exempli- 
fied In  the  area  of  education:  On  May  17  of 
this  year  it  will  be  sixteen  years  since  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  concluded,  in  Brown 
vs.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  •'Tliat  In 
the  field  of  public  education  the  doctrine  of 
'separate  but  equal'  has  no  place.  Separate 
educational  facilities  are  Inherently  un- 
equal." 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  the  Court 
cited  modern  psychological  knowledge  as  to 
the  detrimental  effect  of  racial  segregation 
In  public  schools  on  minority  group  children. 
It  stated: 

"To  separate  them  from  others  of  similar 
age  and  qualifications  solely  because  of  their 
race  generates  a  feeling  of  Inferiority  as  to 
their  stattis  in  the  community  that  may  af- 
fect their  hearts  and  minds  In  a  way  unlikely 
ever  to  be  undone.'' 

With  these  words  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
established  the  basis  and  rationale  for  sub- 
sequent discussion  of,  and  actions  and  eva- 
iiions  related  to,  the  desegregation  of  the 
public  schools — namely,  that  segregated 
schools  violated  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Negro  students— to  equal  protection  of  the 
laws — by  damaging  them,  educationally  and 
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psychologically.  The  evidence  of  such  detri- 
ment and  damage  had  received  Judicial 
sanction. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  fliteen  years  that 
followed,  this  approach  failed  to  touch  the 
conscience  of  the  masses  of  American  peo- 
ple— and  failed  to  arotise  the  type  of  serious 
action  and  social  change  designed  to  save 
human  beings  from  sustained  cruelty  and 
damage. 

Instead,  public  officials  and  educational 
officials  sought  a  variety  of  ways  of  procras- 
tination, evasion,  tokenism.  Some  talked  of 
'cultural  deprivation"  and  decided  that  the 
schools  could  not  assume  the  burden  of 
teaching  reading  until  the  "deprived  cul- 
ture" was  transformed.  Some,  like  President 
Nixon,  decried  the  effort  to  "demand  too 
much  of  our  schools,  .  .  .  not  only  to  edu- 
cite,  but  also  to  accomplish  a  social  trans- 
formation." 

Some  flirted  with  the  speculations  of  the 
new,  and  regressive  racial  geneticists  who 
claim  to  have  conflrmed  innate  Negro  in- 
feriority. Some  gave  priority  to  the  racial 
anxieties  of  whites  and  hence  opposed  pro- 
grams of  school  pairing  or  bussing  or  educa- 
tional parks. 

I  repeat — with  a  sense  of  profound  con- 
cern about  the  humanity  and  morality  of  my 
fellow  Americans — that  the  knowledge  that 
segregated  schools  Inflicted  permanent  dam- 
age upon  Negro  chUdren  was  not  enough  to 
compel  the  American  people  to  plan  and 
Implement  a  massive  and  effective  program 
for  the  desegregation  of  our  public  schools. 

For  the  masses  of  white  Americans,  it  ap- 
pears that  Negro  children  are  clearly  expend- 
able. 

As  the  desegregation  struggle  moved  from 
the  South  to  the  North  It  resulted  In  white 
backlash  and  in  black  separatism — two  sides 
of  the  same  coin — and  it  resulted  in  a  tragic 
series  of  urban  ghetto  disruptions. 

Recent  urban  riots  and  racial  polarization 
In  America  can  be  viewed  as  symptoms  of  the 
increased  frustrations  resulting  from  unful- 
filled promises  inherent  in  the  Brown  deci- 
sion. These  disturbances  and  more  overt 
forms  of  racism  are  a  more  intense  and 
focused  sign  of  the  determlmental  conse- 
quences of  the  continuation  of  racially 
stigmatized  segregated  schools  in  a  segre- 
gated society. 

But  It  Is  my  considered  Judgment — based 
tipon  the  evidence  of  the  past  fifteen  years — 
that  American  society  will  not  effectively  de- 
segregate Its  schools — or  mount  a  serious  at- 
tack against  racism  and  racial  polarization 
generally — as  long  as  it  vie\*-s  these  problems 
primarily  in  terms  of  their  damage  to  Ne- 
groes, and  to  Negro  children.  The  history  of 
racism  has  prepared  many.  If  not  the  ma- 
jority, of  Americans  psychologically  to  ac- 
cept injury  to — or  the  outright  expendablllty 
of  Negro  children. 

The  argument  for  desegregation  of  our 
public  schools  must,  therefore,  be  presented 
now  In  terms  of  the  damage  which  racially 
segregated  schools — and  racism  as  a  whole — 
imposes  upon  privileged  white  children. 

There  Is  strong  evidence  to  suggest  that 
racial  segregation — the  institutionalization 
of  racism — Is  flagrantly  and  Insldlotisly  detri- 
mental to  white  children,  as  well  as  to  black. 
And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  masses  of 
American  whites  wish  to  inflict  damage  upon 
their  own  chUdren. 

Ironically,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
Brown  case,  had  before  It  evidence  suggesting 
that  segregation  did  damage  white  children. 
In  the  social  science  brief  appended  to  the 
legal  brief  it  was  stated  in  discussing  the 
detrimental  effects  of  racism  on  white  chil- 
dren: 

"The  culture  permits  and,  at  times,  en- 
courages them  to  direct  their  feelings  of 
hostility  and  aggression  against  whole  groups 
of  people,  the  members  of  which  are  per- 
ceived as  weaker  than  themselves.  They  often 
develop  patterns  of  guilt  feelings,  rattonaliza- 
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tlons,  and  other  mechanisms  which  they 
must  use  In  an  attempt  to  protect  themselves 
from  recognizing  the  essential  Injustice  of 
their  unrealistic  fears  and  hatreds  of  minor- 
ity groups." 

The  report  indicates  further  that  con- 
fusion, conflict,  moral  cynicism,  and  dis- 
respect for  authority  may  arise  in  majority 
group  children  as  a  consequence  of  being 
taught  the  moral,  religious  and  democratic 
principles  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  importance  of  Justice  and  fair  play  by 
the  same  persons  and  Institutions  who.  in 
their  support  of  racial  segregation  and  related 
practices,  seem  to  be  acting  In  a  prejudiced 
and  discriminatory  manner.  These  Ideas  were 
first  examined  in  1950  and  written  in  1952. 
Tliey  may  be  viewed  as  prophetic  of  the  cur- 
rent youth  rebellion. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  moral  con- 
fusions posed  for  Individuals  who  are  re- 
quired to  cope  vkrith  the  dilemma  of  racism 
in  a  verbally  democratic  society: 

1.  The  attempt  to  escape  personal  guilt, 
throvigh  the  use  of  a  variety  of  forms  of  self- 
protection  and  rationalizations — including 
reinforcing  racism  and  blaming  the  victims 
of  racism  for  their  predicament: 

2.  Moral  cynicism  and  rejection  of  all 
values — the  development  of  a  dog-eat-dog 
philosophy  of  life; 

3.  The  effort  to  avoid  a  sense  of  moral 
and  ethical  emptiness  which  a  racist — ra- 
cially segregated — society  Imposes  upon  all 
sensitive  human  beings; 

4.  Rejection  of  authority; 

5.  The  moral  and  ethical  conflict  crea  ed 
when  one  is  compelled  to  serve  as  an  ac- 
cessory to  racial  segregation  and  cruelty  Im- 
posed upon  others;  when  one  Is  forced  to  be 
an  involuntary  beneficiary  of  such  cruelty. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  symptoms  of 
cruelty — the  moral  schizophrenia  Inflicted 
upon  sensitive  individuals  as  they  struggle 
to  avoid  the  personal  disruptions  inherent 
in  this  socially  imposed  ethical  confiict. 

It  Is  a  realistic  and  accepted  tragedy  that 
the  majority  of  American  youth  accom- 
modate to  the  normative  hypocrisy,  accept 
the  rationalizations,  the  explanations,  the 
excuses  for  the  racism  of  the  larger  society. 
These  "adjusted"  young  people  function  In 
terms  of  the  philosophy  of  dog-eat-dog  and 
every  man  for  himself.  They  may  experience 
an  intensification  of  feelings  of  hostility  and 
contempt  toward  minorities — and  all  others 
who  are  perceived  as  weak — and  often  act 
out  these  feelings  in  cruel.  Insensitive  and 
at  times  immoral  behavior. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  growing  but  crit- 
ical minority  of  white  American  youth  ap- 
pear to  be  suffering  from  intense  personal 
guilt  feelings,  and.  therefore,  seem  compelled 
to  rebel  against  parents,  established  leaders, 
institutions.  Some  of  these  young  people 
sometimes  adopt  a  cynical  rejection  of  all 
moral  values,  all  ethics  as  having  no  value 
other  than  the  verbal  and  the  exploitative. 
For  these  anguished  young  people,  moral 
values  and  even  rationality  are  seen  as  in- 
evitably contaminated — as  tools  of  Im- 
morality— for  the  hypocritical  establishment 
and  therefore  must  be  rejected.  This  poses 
a  most  critical  danger  for  a  stable  demo- 
cratic society. 

The  contemporary  racial  dilemma,  now 
mocking  or  challenging  America,  comes  in 
the  forms  of  the  illusive  malaise  of  the 
privileged — the  affluent — white  youth: 

The  hippie  movement  with  Its  random, 
chaotic,  search  for  ethical  clarity  and  con- 
sistency; 

The  drug  cult  of  the  middle-class  youth 
who  seek  escape  from  intol«^ble  ethical 
emptiness: 

The  hostility  and  aggression  expressed  to- 
ward parents  and  other  authorities  who 
inflicted,  or  permitted  this  conflict  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  them; 

The  new  left-quasi-anarchistic  movement 
among  youth;   with  Its  hostile,  often  self- 
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Jobs — consistent  with  human  dignity: 

An  elimination  of  the  need  and  concept 
and  stigma  of  welfare;  and 

Health  services  In  terms  of  need  rather 
than  ability  to  pay. 

Our  society  can  and  must  provide  for  all 
of  Its  citizens  such  minimal  symbols  of  the 
respect  of  human  beings  for  human  beings 
as  clean  streets,  adequate  public  transporta- 
tion, tiseful  and  stimulating  parks  and  ctil- 
tural  and  recreational  facilities;  and  all  of 
those  things  which  are  essential  to  eliciting 
those  esthetic  and  creative  and  ethical  po- 
tentials of  man. 

The  costs  will  be  high  but  the  alternative 
costs  of  a  divided,  and  dying  and  dehu- 
manizing society  will  be  far  greater.  This  Is 
the  dilemma  bej'ond  the  dilemma. 
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HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1970 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  insert  in  the  Record  an  eloquent 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  L.  Sullivan,  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Mississippi,  to  the  1970  graduates  of 
Mississippi  State  College  for  Women. 

In  these  days  of  war,  so-called  student 
unrest,  and  an  abundance  of  social  prob- 
lems. I  believe  those  who  read  this  ad- 
dress will  agree  that  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Sullivan  has  approached  the  prob- 
lems confronting  our  college  graduates, 
citizens  of  the  Nation  and  officials  of  our 
Government  in  an  effective  and  sensible 
manner.  I  commend  his  address  to  the 
reading  and  consideration  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  citizens  over  the  Na- 
tion: 
Address  or  Lt.  Gov.  Charles  L.  Sitllivajc 

President  Hogarth,  distinguished  members 
here  on  the  platform,  graduating  seniors,  and 
ladles  and  gentlemen:  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  very  high  distinction  you  seniors 
bestowed  upon  me  by  permitting  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  this,  for  you.  most  significant  oc- 
casion. I  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  appreciate 
It  very  much.  Of  course,  your  presence,  you 
seniors,  your  presence  here,  I  think,  is  a  great 
achievement;  one  of  work,  of  study,  of  per- 
severance, of  dedication.  My  presence,  of 
course,  and  the  presence  of  all  others  than 
the  seniors,  Is  simply  to  be  here  to  participate 
In  this  recognition  of  a  very  Just  and  worth- 
while recognition  of  you. 

Now  I  strongly  suspect,  seniors,  that  In  the 
past  and  traditionally  speakers  called  upon, 
as  I  am  today,  to  talk  with  a  large  part,  a 
very  significant  part,  of  our  academic  com- 
munity who  are  leaving  school  to  enter  the 
world  of  personal  responsibility,  have  felt  In- 
clined to  comment  at  some  length  upon  the 
critical  situation  which  their  contemporary 
world  was  experiencing  at  the  time  of  their 
graduation  on  then  occasions  such  as  yours. 
It  Is  entirely  possible,  of  course,  that  If  we 
could  know  the  circumstances  under  which 
each  of  these  speakers  in  the  past  have  In- 
dulged in  this  tradition,  we  could  understand 
and  perhaps  sympathize  with  their  predict- 
ing such  a  critical  future  for  those  entering 
the  world  outside  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

This  world  In  which  you  will  now  enter, 
this  country  called  America,  l«  in  fact  con- 
fronted with  some  of  the  most  grave  erisea 


that  any  group  of  people,  any  group  of 
seniors,  graduating  from  university  campuses 
throughout  the  nation  have  ever  experienced. 
But  I  do  not  suggest  to  you  seniors  that  you 
should  enter  Into  your  future  with  any  dis- 
trust of  that  future.  Not  at  all.  Nor  do  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  you  should  In  any  wise  be 
afraid  of  what  America,  of  what  Mississippi 
for  that  matter,  of  what  this  entire  society 
which  comprises  the  greatest  nation  civiliza- 
tion has  ever  ever  witnessed.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  you  enter  it  with  fear  and  fore- 
boding. 

I  do  suggest,  however,  that  a  thoughtful 
examination  of  recent  events.  Just  In  the 
span  of  your  lifetime,  would  cause  us  to 
think  with  some  gravity  of  the  respKinsiblllty 
which  you  and  your  contemporaries  through- 
out this  nation  must  assume  and  you  must 
assume  it  very  shortly.  I  would  assume  that 
most  of  you  are  in  the  age  bracket  of  twenty 
to  twenty-two  years.  This  Is  an  Incredibly 
brief  period  in  the  history  of  your  country. 
But  Just  In  this  short  period  of  time  that 
you  have  lived,  moved  through  the  elemen- 
tary, the  secondary  schools,  here  to  M.S.C.W., 
and  not  to  graduate,  have  witnessed  some 
of  the  most  significant  events  that  Influence 
the  very  future  of  your  country.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  of  these  events  lead  now  to 
confrontations  and  to  problems  which  could. 
If  not  wisely  resolved,  actually  determine 
the  very  destiny  of  this  country. 

At  the  time  most  of  you  were  born,  the 
late  1940's,  your  country  had  Just  three 
years  prior  to  that  concluded  hostilities  In 
a  worldwide  conflict.  It  was  at  that  time, 
the  United  States  was  occupying  a  world  pre- 
eminence, a  role  of  preeminence  Interna- 
tionally that  no  other  civilization  had  ever 
In  the  history  of  man  been  called  upon  to 
occupy.  This  nation  was  at  that  time  mili- 
tarily Invulnerable,  it  was  the  world's  most 
affluent  nation,  and  much  more  Importantly 
than  that.  It  wsis  respected,  loved,  and  ad- 
mired throughout  the  universe. 

Now,  In  the  period  that  you  have  lived 
and  reached  this  point,  things  have  changed 
and  changed  very  slgnlflcantly.  We  found  it 
necessary  once  again  to  engage  In  war  In  a 
little  unknown  place  called  Korea  in  which 
thirty-three  thousand  young  Americans  gave 
their  lives.  We  saw  great  old  allies  like  Oreat 
Britain,  we  saw  their  demise  from  the  scene 
of  International  power.  And,  this  final  ally 
we  saw  with  some  sadness  her  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  she  Is  no  longer  a  great  power 
and  we  have  witnessed  with  sadness  her  res- 
ignation to  that  fact  and  her  withdrawal 
from  the  strategic  areas  of  confrontation 
throughout  the  world. 

We  have  seen  yoiu-  country  In  this  past 
decade  of  the  sixties,  a  very  significant  dec- 
ade, become  engaged  once  again  In  armed 
warfare,  once  again  In  a  little  sad  tragic 
chaotic  country  of  which  most  of  us  had 
never  heard,  and  In  which  now,  as  of  last 
week,  your  contempwrarles,  young  men  your 
age,  over  42,000  of  them,  have  died  In  the 
belief  that  it  was  their  responsibility  to  this 
country  to  do  bo  and  with  the  Idealism  that 
by  their  sacrifice  they  made  It  possible  for 
you  to  be  here  in  Columbus  this  afternoon. 

And  then,  of  course,  we  are  now  witnessing 
the  International  struggle  for  the  domination 
of  world  communism  between  Russia  and 
China  which  shall  not  be  resolved  Imme- 
diately. We  see  the  Middle  East  becoming 
once  again  exactly  the  same  tense  situation 
which  caused  us  to  become  Involved  In 
Southeast  Asia  where  It  Is  entirely  possible. 
If  we  are  not  careful,  that  your  country  shall 
become  aligned  with  a  very  very  small  coun- 
try with  about  two  million  people  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  United  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
with  all  of  the  vast  remaining  area  in  the 
Middle  East  and  some  two  hundred  million 
people. 

IXkmesttcally  here  at  home,  since  you  have 
been  here,  we  have  witnessed  a  growing  of 
dlvlfilveness    among    our    people.    We    have 
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watched  with  great  dismay  and  sadness 
the  growing  sense  on  the  part  of  individual 
Americans  that  they  have  no  responsibility 
for  their  nation,  even  when  It  is  engaged  In 
actual  warfare,  Vietnam.  But  on  the  con- 
trary an  Indeterminate  number  of  American 
people  who  wanted  their  nation  to  be  hu- 
miliated and  defeated  on  the  battlefield. 

In  addition  here  at  home,  we  have  become 
extremely  concerned  with  the  vlUllty  and 
with  the  very  survival  of  an  economic  sys- 
tem which  permitted  this  nation,  your  coun- 
try, to  achieve  heights  of  economic  attain- 
ment that  no  other  civilization  could  even 
approach,  nor  has  ever  approached,  tell  that 
In  short  and  In  fact. 

While  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  I  do  not 
suggest  you  view  your  future  with  any  dis- 
trust. It  cannot  be  denied  that  as  you  now 
enter  the  world.  In  the  sense  that  I  mean  It, 
and  as  you  aind  your  contemporaries  from 
the  other  college  campuses  throughout  this 
nation  In  the  decade  of  the  seventies  assume 
the  responsibility  which  the  adult  genera- 
tion has  borne  to  the  present,  I  suggest  to 
you  that  It  will  demand  all  of  your  Intelli- 
gence, all  of  your  Integrity  and  moral  fiber, 
all  of  your  courage  and  all  of  your  dedi- 
cation If  your  generation  Is  to  preserve  that 
which  other  generations  gained  for  you. 

In  short,  I  suppose,  all  of  these  culminate 
In  three  major  but  related  areas  of  concern 
today.  They  are  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  In- 
flation or  the  economy  here  at  home,  and  the 
final  gnawing  concern  and  that  Is  whether 
America  shall  maintain  an  orderly  society  In 
which  people  may  live  In  freedom  and  In 
mgnlty  or  shall  this  great  country  slip  over 
Into  anarchy  and  then  If  It  does.  Inexorably 
lose  Its  freedom. 

Now  before  I  comment  on  these  three 
particularly,  I  would,  I  think  with  your 
Indulgence  like  to  comment  on  one  aspect 
of  It  all  and  that  Is  In  this  country  the 
growing  attack  on  the  part  of  the  so-called 
young  activists  upon  the  adult  generation 
In  which  the  so-called  young  activists  gener- 
ation suggests,  In  fact  Insists,  that  the  adult 
generation  of  America  Is  Inept,  Is  Incapable 
of  Imaginative  Innovation,  Is  Immoral,  and  Is 
In  fact  sick.  Now.  I  would  like  to  examine 
that  for  one  moment;  because  as  you  assume 
your  responsibilities.  It  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  my  generation  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate with  yours  and  that  by  Joining  the 
two  generations  together  we  shall  achieve, 
as  I  suggested  earlier,  the  maintenance  of 
the  greatest  nation  God  has  ever  permitted 
to  exist. 

The  adult  generation  In  America  has  built 
more  school  campuses,  more  school  build- 
ings, more  universities,  more  educational 
facilities  In  this  generation  than  In  all  the 
generations  of  history  In  the  past.  Imagine 
that. 

The  adult  generation  of  America  has  ac- 
complished more  medically  to  relieve  the 
suffering  of  humanity  than  all  of  medicine 
In  recorded  history.  America's  adult  gener- 
ation did  that. 

America's  adult  generation  has  contrib- 
uted charitably  more  In  the  time  of  this 
adult  generation,  from  the  time  It  left  the 
college  campus  until  today,  than  all  of  the 
generations  that  Uved  In  this  country  prior 
to  this  one. 

This  generation  of  adult  Americans 
achieved  absolute  miracles  In  transportation, 
supersonic  Jets,  vehicular  transportation, 
surface  transportation,  subsurface  transpor- 
tation in  the  oceans,  than  all  of  the  genera- 
tions of  history.  The  adult  generation  of 
America  did  that. 

And  the  adult  generation  of  America,  re- 
gardless of  what  might  be  said  about  It,  did 
all  of  this  while  at  the  same  time  Insisting 
that  America  remain  a  free  society  in  which 
my  generation,  the  adult  generation,  refused 
to  accept  the  Idea  that  the  voice  of  America 
Is  expressed  in  burning  the  bank  of  Berkeley, 
or  in  starting  a  war  at  Kent  State  University, 
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or  In  crowding  the  streets  in  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi mouthing  obsoenltlea  and  lnd«oen- 
cies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  adult  generation 
very  recently  began  man's  conquest  of  God's 
limitless  universe.  Put  men  on  the  moon  I 
Just  a  beginning!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  awe- 
some thought,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  adult 
generation  comes  very  close  to  the  capability 
to  reproduce  and  create  Ufe  Itself.  We  have 
done  so  with  the  enzyme.  Imagine  that! 

And  I  say  all  of  t^'t"  for  the  purpose  which 
I  have  already  mentioned  and  that  is  to  ask 
you  and  to  challenge  you  and  your  contem- 
poraries throughout  all  of  this  country  who 
have  been  so  critical  of  the  adult  generation 
and  have  felt  perhaps  that  It  entitled  them 
to  engage  In  anarchy  becaiise  the  adults  had 
let  them  down.  I  mention  these  things  in 
passing  with  humility  but  I  challenge  you 
and  your  generation  to  accomplish  more  than 
the  aulult  generation  of  America  of  today. 
What  a  challenge!  To  the  young  generation 
of  America,  thbse  who  leave  the  college  cam- 
pushes  this  week  and  next,  to  set  as  an  ob- 
jective and  as  a  goal  that  you  will  accomplish 
more  than  the  adult  generation  In  this 
blessed  country  has  accomplished  before  you. 
What  a  chaUenge!  What  an  almost  Impos- 
sible task,  but  you  could  do  It,  and  my  gen- 
eration wants  to  reach  out  to  the  activists, 
if  you  like  that  word,  to  the  activist  seniors 
who  are  leaving  the  college  campuses  all  over 
America  and  Join  hands  with  you  and  say 
that  together  these  accomplishments  of  my 
generation  shall  seem  Insignificant  to  those 
of  yours  Joined  with  ours. 

New  having  said  that,  very  brlefiy,  the 
major  Items  that  I  mentioned  to  you  earlier 
that  are  going  to  concern  you  so  much  as 
you  leave  MSCW  and  as  you  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  you  simply  cannot  dele- 
gate, nor  avoid. 

In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  very  briefly,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  decided  three 
weeks  ago  that  a  principle  which  this  coun- 
try had  adopted  In  Korea  of  the  prlvUeged 
sanctuary,  that  principle  should  be  aban- 
doned. And  I  ask  young  Americans  through- 
out this  country,  Including  those  here  at 
MSCW,  that  although  you  may  bitterly  dis- 
agree with  the  decision  of  the  President,  It 
was  his  nondelegable  responsibility  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make  that 
decision  and  having  made  It,  as  the  President 
he  Is  entitled  to  the  support  and  the  respect 
of  your  generation  and  of  mine. 

One  of  the  saddest,  I  think,  occasions  of 
this  early  part  of  the  decade  of  the  seventies 
which  we  have  Just  begun,  was  to  see  this 
decision  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  violence 
all  over  the  United  States.  In  this  country, 
my  young  friends,  opposition  to  a  presi- 
dential decision  Is  not  expressed  by  four 
deaths  at  Kent  SUte,  not  in  this  country. 
It  Is  not  expressed  by  a  riot  at  Augusta, 
Georgia.  And  In  America  I  sincerely  hope  you 
do  not  believe  that  In  this  country  we  express 
our  disapproval  of  decisions  such  as  this  by 
rioting  and  looting  and  burning  In  the  west- 
ern state;  of  California.  I  sympathize  with 
that  man. 

Prior  to  the  day  that  he  sent  the  troops 
Into  the  Parrot's  Beak  and  Into  the  hook  Into 
Cambodia,  the  action  which  your  contempo- 
raries, young  people  your  age,  I've  seen  them 
over  there  many,  many  times.  In  fact,  I  have 
stood  by  the  airplanes  with  sadness  while 
their  bodies  were  being  loaded  Into  airplanes 
to  make  the  last  flight  home  across  the  Pa- 
cific. The  twtion  over  there  had  been  con- 
tained on  the  east  by  water  and  the  south,  on 
the  north  by  the  so-called  demilitarized  zone, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Cambodian  and  Lao- 
tian borders.  The  President  of  this  country 
sat  week  after  week  and  watched  the  casualty 
list  mount  from  twenty  to  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  thousand  to  forty  thousand,  and  finally 
said  "Enough." 

Now  my  challenge  to  your  generation  is.  not 
that  you  young  ladles  will  be  asked  to  risk 
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your  life  In  Southeast  Asia,  you  will  not.  but 
1  ask  you  to  by  the  manner  In  which  you 
responsibly  respond  to  this  particular  call 
upon  other  Americans  to  sacrifice  theirs  that 
you  respond  In  such  a  manner  that  It  wlU  be- 
come known  once  again  that  the  young  peo- 
ple In  America  feel  an  Individual  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  their  coimtry  to  the  extent 
that  they  can  accept  the  actual  loss  of  life 
of  their  friends,  their  loved  ones,  their  family, 
because  a  nation  which  Is  not  willing  to 
take  this  risk  will  have  Irrevocably  and  for- 
ever lost  Its  greatness. 

And  I  should  say  to  you  that  In  this  dec- 
ade. Just  as  you  really  become  an  important 
part  of  this  country  in  so  far  as  responsi- 
bility Is  concerned.  In  this  decade  we  shall 
disengage  and  withdraw  from  Southeast 
Asia.  The  deaths  will  finally  terminate  there 
and  once  again  the  struggle  for  men's  souls, 
for  their  friendship,  for  the  respect  all  over 
the  world,  will  once  again  come  to  be  tested 
not  on  the  military  battleground  but  by  the 
much,  much  better  test  of  accomplishment 
and  you  will  be  deeply  involved  at  that  time, 
you  and  your  contemporaries,  and  when  we 
get  to  that  point.  I  assure  you  my  young 
friends,  on  the  basis  of  accomplishment,  our 
system,  our  democracy,  oiu  people  will  ab- 
solutely outdo  anything  the  Communists  can 
ever  possibly  dream  of  you  see,  and  be  un- 
beatable and  you  wlU  be  a  part  of  that. 

Now  In  the  economy,  very  briefly,  many  of 
you  WlU  enter  the  business  and  professional 
world  and  I  am  glad  that  is  so.  There  Is  not 
time  to  discuss  here  today  what  made  our 
particular  economic  system  so  great  and  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  do  so  with  you.  I  would 
suggest  to  you  however  that  two  things, 
among  others,  will  determine  the  very  future 
of  this  country  and  that  Is  whether  or  not 
you  and  your  contemporaries  will  insist  upon 
the  maintenance  of  an  economy,  a  vital  virile 
economy  which  can  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  all  of  the  people  In  this  society  regardless 
of  their  ethnic  origin  or  the  geography  of 
their  residence.  That  and  secondly,  that  you 
and  your  contemporaries  Insist  that  we  main- 
tain an  orderly  society  In  this  country  In 
which  that  economy  can  operate,  can  nourish, 
be  nourished,  and  can  flourish.  Two  great 
responsibilities  for  you! 

With  regard  to  the  first  one  item,  or  one 
suggestion  and  that  is,  young  ladies,  that  you 
and  the  young  men  who  are  your  contem- 
poraries all  over  this  nation,  having  now 
gained  an  education  which  means  so  much 
are  by  that  accomplishment  entitled  to  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  your  economic  security 
from  society  or  from  the  government  but 
that  on  the  contrary  for  our  economy  Is  to 
remain  as  effective  as  it  has  been  In  the 
past.  It  will  be  because  each  of  you  recog- 
nize that  your  economic  security,  that  your 
economic  security  In  the  future,  is  a  matter 
of  your  own  personal  privilege,  but  more 
than  that,  your  own  personal  responslbUlty. 
If  you  do  not  do  so  and  if  your  generation 
should  insist  that  It  Is  the  responslbUlty 
of  society  and  coUectlvely  of  that  society  as 
a  government  to  assure  the  economic  weU- 
being  of  every  single  American,  this  economy 
cannot  survive.  , 

It  Is  a  grreat  opportunity,  you  know,  to  b? 
self  sufficient.  To  know  that  the  govern- 
ment doesn't  owe  you  a  future,  that  society 
does  not  owe  you  a  living  but  to  know  that 
In  this  country  you  stUl  will  have  the  right. 
If  you  want  It,  to  try,  to  succeed,  and  perhaps 
to  fail.  But  once  again  the  liberty  to  deter- 
mine for  yourself  your  own  economic  future. 
And  In  doing  so.  assure  that  the  economic 
system  which  made  this  nation  great  shall 
continue. 

And  In  regard  to  the  orderly  society,  a  per- 
plexing question,  I  think  the  saddest  devel- 
opment of  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  when  you 
were  still  back  In  high  school,  some  of  you, 
and  In  the  secondary  school  and  then  you 
moved  on  here,  was  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
orderly society  became  acceptable,  that  we  in 
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did  so  deUberately.  But  we  are  now  reaching 
the  point,  you  see.  where  we  can  ask  you  to 
take  part  of  that  responsibility  and  in  those 
areas  where  we  failed  you  shall  share  part 
of  the  failure  and  then  when  we  succeed, 
all  of  tis  together,  not  two  separate  genera- 
tions, can  share  the  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
Justification,  not  necessarily  publicly  recog- 
nized, that  together  we  have  accomplished 
something  worthwhile.  Because  I  want  to 
assure  you  finally,  my  young  friends,  that  In 
all  of  this  together  the  continuation  of  a 
great  society,  the  continuation  and  survival 
of  the  world  's  greatest  nation.  Is  for  you  a 
great,  great  challenge.  What  a  wonderful 
opportunity  It  is!  What  a  great  thing  you 
will  have  done  when  your  generation  be- 
comes the  older  generation  and  then  you  look 
back  and  say  to  the  younger.  "Look  what 
America,  look  what  Mississippi,  look  what  a 
free  and  dignified  people  under  Ood  have 
wrot."  Great,  gre-it  challenge  and  you  will 
doit! 
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POWER   POOL  FOR   NEW   ENGLAND 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1970 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
a  development  in  New  England  which  I 
think  bodes  well  for  the  future.  I  refer  to 
the  recent  announcement  of  agreement 
on  a  regional  power  pool  which  will  in- 
clude all  electric  utilities — cooperatives, 
municipals,  and  investor-owned. 

This  far-reaching  step  to  strengthen 
the  reliability  of  electric  service  in  New 
England  took  nearly  3  years  of  inten- 
sive study  smd  negotiation.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  both  public  and  private  power 
representatives  that  the  larger  interests 
of  all  consumers  in  the  region  have  been 
served  by  the  successful  conclusion  of 
these  negotiations. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  integrated 
operation  of  all  generation  and  trans- 
mission in  our  six-State  region  includes 
a  permanent  planning  committee.  This 
committee  is  charged  with  the  environ- 
mental, economic,  and  engineering  eval- 
uation of  future  electric  facilities 
whether  proposed  by  the  public  power 
entities  or  the  private  utilities. 

While  we  cannot  expect  immediate  re- 
sults from  this  pool  agreement,  we  in 
New  England  can  look  forward  to  the 
orderly  development  of  electric  power 
resources  in  the  years  ahead. 
A  pertinent  item  follows: 
FiasT  Stage  or  New  Encl.\no  Powe«  Pool 
Representatives  of  publicly  and  privately 
owned  New  England  electric  utilities  who 
have  been  meeUng  regularly  as  a  working 
committee  since  June.  1M9.  have  announced 
agreement  on  the  first  sUge  of  a  New  Eng- 
land power  pool.  Their  agreement  will  result 
In  prompt  activation  of  the  power  pools 
operating  arm  the  New  England  Power  Ex- 
change iNEPEXl.  at  West  Springfield.  Mass 
An  understanding  has  also  been  reached  on 
aocne  of  the  gensral  principles  for  a  broad 
powsrpool  agreemtnt 

Approval  copies  o(  documsnls  covsrlng 
both  undsr»landlnfi  ars  bsing  ssnl  to  •\»c- 
trie  uUlUles  both  public  and  prtvau— 
thratigtonut  New  Bncland  Orf*ni«all€Mi  ot 
tbs  drat  oC  aSTSfai  NBTEX  commiusss  U  •«- 
P9CM4  to  i«k«  pUrs  In  May  and  the  target 


date  for  activating  the  control  center  itself  Is 
June  1.  Various  regulatory  approvals  must  be 
obtained  before  the  center  l>ecome8  opera- 
tional. 

NEPEX  Is  a  master  control  center  which 
was  built,  equipped  and  staffed  over  the  past 
two  years  at  a  cost  of  some  $8  million  In  an- 
ticipation of  agreement  on  a  regional  power 
pool  operating  through  four  satellite  control 
centers  at  strategic  locations  around  New 
England  (AugusU,  Me.:  Manchester,  N.H.: 
Westboro,  Mass :  and  Southlngton,  Conn. 
NEPEX  is  ready  to  start  coordinating  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  all  major  elec- 
tric power  generation  and  transmission  In 
New  England.  In  addition.  It  will  provide 
more  effective  coordination  with  other  power 
pools  and  utilities  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  objective  of  NEPEX  will  be  to  achieve 
the  significant  practical  economies  of  energy 
supply  consistent  with  established  sUndards 
of  service  reliability,  with  all  participating 
utilities  sharing  equitably  in  both  the  bene- 
fits and  the  costs  of  NEPEX. 

The  NEPEX  agreement  Is  an  interim  one. 
drafted  to  provide  both  an  Immediate  con- 
tractual framework  for  power  pooling  and 
an  enabling  structure  of  administrative  com- 
mittees. It  would  be  superseded  by  a  formal 
agreement  on  NEPOOL.  NegoUatlons  on  a 
broad  NEPOOL  agreement  are  continuing  and 
it  is  hoped  that  they  can  be  concluded  in 
time  to  make  a  full  pool  effective  by  April  1. 
1971 

Utilities  and  utility  associations  repre- 
sented on  the  Working  Committee  include: 
Bangor  Hydroelectric  Company,  Boston  Edi- 
son Company,  Central  Maine  Power  Company, 
Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corporation. 
Eastern  UtillUes  Associates,  Pitchburg  Gas 
and  Electrld  Light  Company.  Municipal  Elec- 
tric Association  of  Massachusetts,  New  Eng- 
land Electric  System,  New  England  Gas  and 
Electric  Association,  Northeast  Public  Power 
Association,  Northeast  Utilities,  Public  Serv- 
ice Company  of  New  Hampshire.  Shrewsbury 
Electric  Ught  Department.  United  Illuminat- 
ing Company. 

Representatives  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  of  the  various  state  regulatory 
commissions  participated  in  meetings  of  the 
committee. 


HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

HON.  ED  JONES 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1970 
Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, having  known  Hon.  Clifford  Davis  all 
of  my  life.  I  want  to  be  among  the  first 
to  say  how  much  we  all  will  miss  the 
warmth  and  wit  of  this  outstanding 
gentleman  who  served  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation  so  long  and  so 
well. 

Although  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  either  his  constituent  or  his  Rep- 
resentative, our  districts  were  adjoining 
and  numbers  of  my  friends  are  his 
friends.  We  were  both  involved  in  cam- 
paigning during  national  elections,  and 

judge as    we   all    affectionately   called 

him— was  always  at  his  best  when  speak- 
ing before  an  audience.  With  his  sharp 
wit  and  picturesque  language,  he  could 
hold  an  individual  or  a  group  In  Uie 
p«lm  of  hi«  hand  In  faacinated  att«ntlve- 
neM 

HU  love  of  people  tnu  manifested  In 
•0  many  varied  ways  I  ahall  alwayi  re- 
member the  luncheon  m  the  Speaker* 


Hi 
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dining  room  he  gave  with  me.  a  newly 
elected  Member,  as  one  of  the  three 
honored  guests.  But  the  best  of  all  mem- 
ories of  judge  will  be  of  that  day  when 
I  was  first  elected  and  he  came  up  to 
visit  me  in  my  office.  We  spent  30  wonder- 
ful minutes  together,  with  him  recalling 
experiences  of  his  lifetime  of  public 
ser\'ice. 

During  his  years  here  in  Congress,  he 
had  two  brushes  with  violent  death  when 
he  was  woimded  during  the  shooting  on 
the  House  floor  and  he  and  Mrs.  Davis 
survived  a  plane  crash.  So  death  was  no 
stranger  to  him,  but  I  am  happy  that 
after  a  vigorous  and  tempestuous  life,  it 
came  peacefully  to  lay  him  to  rest  in  his 
own  home. 

NEW  WEAPON  FOR  OLD  CRIMES 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  relent- 
lessness  of  criminal  activity  and  rising 
crime  rates  demands  nothing  less  than 
our  full  commitment  to  seeking  and  im- 
plementing innovative  methods  by  which 
crime  control  and  prevention  can  be 
scaled  down  to  workable  proportions 
without  the  fear  of  a  police  state.  In- 
novation, however,  need  not  be  equated 
■with  revolutionary  ideas,  for  to  do  so 
would  risk  overlooking  the  most  effective 
weapon  against  crime — cooperation. 

In  this  context,  I  call  to  yoiu-  atten- 
tion the  very  worthwhile  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association's  Law  Observ- 
ance Committee  as  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  the  December  1969 
Issue  of  Law  and  Order  magazine  in  an 
article— "New  Weapon  for  Old  Crimes"— 
by  John  V.  Haggard.  Mr.  Haggard  is 
presently  the  public  affairs  officer  and 
historian  for  the  Defense  Personnel  Sup- 
port Center  in  Philadelphia.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  he  is  also  a  resident 
of  the  First  Congressional  District. 

Ever  since  representatives  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  attorneys  of  Federal  civil- 
ian and  military  activities  in  Philadelphia 
met  In  May,  1959  to  exchange  Information 
on  ways  and  means  to  promote  better  public 
understanding  of  the  rule  of  law,  the  Law 
Observance  Committee  has  been  u^ng  the 
most  effective  weapon  against  crime — co- 
operation, described  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  "...  a  combining  of  the  efforts 
of  all  law  enforcement  agencies  with  the 
support  and  understanding  of  the  American 
people"  .  .  . 

In  Its  Youth  Accomplishment  program, 
the  Committee  gave  retired  senior  citizens 
a  chance  to  share  their  spare  time  with  chil- 
dren by  giving  them  two  to  twelve  hours  of 
free  instruction  each   week  .  .  . 

The  Youth  Accomplishment  program  had 
for  its  purpose  to  direct  youthful  drives  into 
constrxicllve  channels  by  prortding  school- 
age  children  a  sense  of  accompli.^hment.  with 
appropriate  recognition,  regardless  of  their 
re:atlve  capabilities  .   .  . 

Even  the  rewards  given  to  the  children 
were  geared  to  a  better  understanding  of  ths 
rule  of  law — but  at  no  cost  to  the  Commu- 
tes In  June.  IMS.  as  a  dindsnd  Tur  their 
■tvirressful    completion    of    project*,    thirty- 
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five  Philadelphia  students  were  selected  by 
lot  for  a  free  trip  to  Washington.  D.C.,  ■with 
a  tour  of  Congress,  the  FBI  and  the  Supreme 
Court  .  .  .  Each  child  also  received  a  badge 
and  a  certificate  as  evidence  of  (his)  par- 
ticipation  m  the   program   .  ,  . 

Each  year  since  1963,  about  50,000  students 
In  14  schools  have  been  Involved  in  the  pro- 
ject, with  about  2.000  students  completing 
projects  under  the  guidance  of  300  teachers. 
Dedicated  teachers  and  principals  have 
created  special  guidelines  for  social  studies 
which  explain  the  place  of  the  child  In  so- 
ciety, the  rule  of  law,  and  the  law  enforce- 
ment process. 

A  program  involving  police  officers  directly 
was  initiated  by  the  Committee  In  coopera- 
tion with  Temple  University.  This  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Police  Science  and  Ad- 
ministration program  for  police  officers  held 
m  summer  school.  Covirses  were  offered  In 
police  supervision  and  leadership,  criminal 
investigation,  criminal  law  and  procedure, 
and  social  asjiects  of  police  administration. 
An  Associate  Degree  was  awarded  to  those 
who  completed  sixty  semester  hours  of  com- 
bined professional  and  academic  courses  .  .  . 

From  Its  modest  beginning  In  Philadel- 
phia, the  Committee  quickly  expanded  na- 
tionally. In  cooperation  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Police  Department  In  December.  1962.  It 
presented  a  15-mlnute  television  program 
titled  "Dangerous  Stranger'"  over  a  local 
channel  covering  the  entire  Delaware  Val- 
ley— parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland.  A  police  officer  ex- 
plained to  children  what  to  do  when  ac- 
costed by  a  stranger  on  tiie  streets  or  in  a 
movie.  He  also  w&rned  children  about  the 
dangers  Incident  to  go  with,  or  accepting 
gifts  from  strangers. 

The  following  year  the  Committee  ob- 
tained the  cooperation  of  a  television  pro- 
gram director  in  Wilmington,  Delaware  and 
the  PhUadelphla  public  school  authorities 
in  sponsoring  a  series  titled  'You  and  the 
Law',  which  was  televised  each  Friday  morn- 
ing for  sixteen  weeks.  The  program  drama- 
tized such  activities  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  as  finger- 
printing. Harbor  Police.  Park  Guards.  Sher- 
iffs  Office,  State  Police  and  Customs  Officers. 
The  Committee  then  went  to  the  streets. 
In  shopping  centers,  to  demonstrate  the  case 
for  law  observance  through  elaborate  ex- 
hibits prepared  by  law  enforcement  agencies 
which  displayed  weapons,  uniforms,  slogans 
and  even  police  dogs  in  action  .  .  . 

Another  fund  saving  accomplishment  of 
the  Committee  was  the  acquisition  oi  free 
outdoor  poster  space.  The  Pennsylvania  Dis- 
trict of  Klwanls  International  provided  the 
Initial  printing  of  posters  bearing  the  Com- 
mittee's slogan:  The  Law  Protects  You,  Re- 
spect It,  Uphold  It,  Obey  If.  An  outdoor  ad- 
vertising firm  made  twenty  bUlbo€U-ds  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  In  Philadelphia  and 
the  Washington,  DC.  area.  The  BalUmore, 
Md.  and  Omaha,  Nebraska  chapters  made 
similar  arrangements  for  billboard  space  .  . . 
To  further  Its  national  alms,  the  Commit- 
tee sent  a  brochure  to  all  the  flTty  chapters 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  throughout 
the  country  detailing  projects  It  has  suc- 
cessfully launched  for  possible  Implementa- 
tion locally. 

"Today  the  Committee  finds  Itself  In  a 
fortunate  climate  for  greater  expansion  of  lU 
rule  of  law  program.  After  a  decade  of  con- 
stantly erupting  civil  disorders,  campus  riots 
and  deteriorating  respect  for  law  and  order, 
the  country  Is  beginning  to  stir  from  Its 
apathy  to  face  the  relentless  criminal  and 
the  misguided  social  reformer  .  .  . 

The  cumuUtlT*  effect  of  ths  Committee's 
'no-fund'  budget  national  program  and  ths 
collateral  efforts  of  msny  similar  gorem- 
n»ent.  educational,  and  Industrial  org»nl«a- 
uani  should  ceruinly  be  fslt  by  the  criminal 
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element  throughout  the  country.  Of  the 
Committee's  efforts,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said: 
"The  efforts  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
to  develop  public  understanding  of  the  re- 
lationship of  law  enforcement  and  the  citi- 
zens In  our  society  have  been  recognized  and 
welcomed  by  the  FBI.  Since  Its  Inception  of 
the  national  and  local  Law  Observance  Com- 
mittee's activities,  the  FBI  has  given  them 
support,  and  members  of  the  FBI  have  par- 
ticipated in  their  Committee  .  .  ."  In  the 
field  of  law  observance  and  enforcement, 
one  could  hardly  find  a  better  endorsement 
for  the  accomplishments  and  goals  of  the 
"no-fund"  budget  Law  Observance  Com- 
mittee. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1970 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  list  below 
the  results  of  the  questionnaire  sent  out 
early  in  April  to  every  boxholder  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District.  Over  20,- 

000  replies  were  received. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  69.6  per- 
cent of  the  replies  favor  wage  and  price 
controls.  The  combination  of  a  recession 
and  continued  spiraling  of  the  cost  of 
living  is  an  imbearable  situation,  and 
this  is  reflected  In  the  better  than  2-to- 

1  reply  in  favor  of  controls.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  also  that  70.3  percent  op- 
posed lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  In- 
volving the  election  of  the  President  and 
Members  of  Congress;  and  77.7  percent — 
better  than  3  to  1 — favored  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department.  Both 
of  the  above  will  soon  be  considered  by 
the  House. 

Although  75  percent  of  the  replies  op- 
posed a  guaranteed  annual  wage,  a  like 
percentage  favored  President  Nixon's 
Federal  revenue  sharing  plan.  Only  38.5 
percent  favored  continuation  of  the 
present  farm  program;  but  76.6  percent 
favored  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  agriculture,  and  a  return 
to  a  market  governed  by  supply  and 
demand. 

This  questionnaire  was  mailed  before 
American  troops  entered  Cambodia,  so 
does  not  reflect  any  change  in  viewpoint 
which  may  have  occurred  since  that  date. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
74.1  percent  favored  the  President's  pol- 
icy of  gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
and  the  'Vietnsimization  program;  and 
only  40.4  percent  favored  immediate  and 
complete  U.S.  withdrawal. 

In  reply  to  my  question,  "Do  you  ap- 
prove of  the  overall  policies  of  the  pres- 
ent administration,"'  60.4  percent  an- 
swered "Yes,"  which  is  approximately 
the  same  percentage  of  the  vote  which 
President  Nixon  received  in  1968  in  my 
district. 

I  have  Introduced  a  conatitutional 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory retirement  of  Member*  of  Congress 
at  a  certain  age,  and  I  am  most  gratified 
to  learn  that  •4.4  percent  approve  of  IhU 
>otnt  rwoiutton. 

pyillowtng  are  the  queattoiu  and  Um 
percentag*  repUta: 
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destructive  expressions  that  seek 
that  nrhlch  Is  perceived  a«  a  »ocl 
5\-stematlcany   deetroylng    the   etl 
stance  and  potential  vlthln  them 
The  campus  rebellions  which,  1 
ghetto  riots,  may  be  seen  as  the 
attack  by  a  critical  minority  of 
youth  against  a  system  of  intoleratle 
h>TX5cnsy    and    ethical    Inconsistency 

For  these  young  people,  the    ^ 
made   tolerable   by   their    affluence 
rental  IndxUgence.  by  educational 
ness — even  by  owning  their  own 
It  made  tolerable  by  the  deadenln 
order  offered  by  many  homogenous 
communities  In  lieu  of  ethical  su"- 
demonstrated  democracy. 

Segregated  schools,  and  the 
barbarity  of  American  ghettos,  are 
tutionalized  Inescapable  Immorality 
lean  racism.  And.  as  such,  segregate! 
are   stultifying   and   destroying   th^ 
and  personal  effectiveness  of  Amerlc  h 
children  more  Insidiously  than  the  r 
stroving  the  personal  and  human 
ness   of    America's   black    children 
least,  understand  what  Is  done  to 
m.Tny.   therefore,  can  continue  the 
against  this  type  of  dehumanlzatloi 

If  colleges  and  utiiversitles  understood 
they  would  reorg.nire.  modifying 
ernance   structure   if    necessary   in 
Inter-. ene   circotly   to   Improve 
and  rnpidlv  the  quality  and  efllclenc  y 
cati— .V    fL-r    rejected    black    chlldri  - 
wotild    niid   a    way   to   move    into 
public    schools    In    a    supervisory 
ability  and  evaluative  role.  They 
mand  that  elementary  and 
schools  cease  to  be  educational  dlsaAer 

They  would.  In  addition,  develo] 
white  students — the  white  student 
less  privileged  background  and 
leged  whites  from  affluent  faml 
them  broaden  their  perspective  of 
from    the   constricted   racist 
their  parents  and  peers. 

Th3  anxieties  and  Insecurities  of 
lar   and   white  collar  whites  are 
factors  in  the  random  hostilities 
ties  of  racism.  Colleges  and  universities 
assume  the  specific  task  of  educati  >n 
erate  white  youth  from  this  important 
of  moral  and  ethical  disadvantage 
If   public   officials  understood  t 
needs  of  ethically  disadvantaged  w 
they  would  be  less  prone,  I  bellev » 
crastiiiiue,  to  equivocate  and  mout  i 
pocri:-y    ugainst     ••busing'    or    trr" 
chilortn  lor  Integrated  education 

If  they  understood  this,  they  wo^ld 
prone  to  talk  the  rhetoric  of  black 
or  white  supremacy — subtle  or  flagrant 
port  segregated  black  studies,  pay 
ingless   reparations   at   the   same 
they  fail  to  change  American  soci 
compensatory  education  and  cultiiral 
vatlon  and  all  other  language  of 
idenUty  without  planning  for  se 

If  they  understood  this,  they  wAuld 
an  agenda  for  a  future — their  o^n 
a  future  for  all  Americans. 

America  has  the  resources  to 
the  stagnant   dilemma   of   the 
America  who  could  mobilize  res< 
men  on  the  OKMn,  could  mobilize 
cial.   material.   Intellectual   and 
sources  to  wage  a  serious  war  aga 
and  poverty  and  eliminate  all  ins 
Ized  forms  of  racism  within  the 
the  1970's. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting 
celebration   ol   America's   bicente4nlal 
to  make  the  egalitarian  promises 
real    for    all    Americans — black 
white — by  1876.  The  specific  tar 
for  attaining  this  goal  are : 

Elffective  non-racial  schools,  wl 
who  teach  and  children  who  learn 

Housing,  worthy  of  human 
urban  and  rural  areas; 
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Jobs— consistent  with  human  dignity: 

An  elimination  of  the  need  and  concept 
and  stigma  of  welfare:  and 

Health  services  in  ternis  of  need  rather 
than  ability  to  pay. 

Our  society  can  and  must  provide  for  all 
of  Its  citizens  such  minimal  symbols  of  the 
respect  of  human  beings  for  human  beings 
as  clean  streets,  adequate  public  trajisporta- 
tion.  useful  and  stimulating  parks  and  cul- 
tural and  recreational  facilities:  and  all  of 
those  things  which  are  essential  to  eliciting 
those  esthetic  and  creative  and  ethical  po- 
tentials of  man. 

The  costs  will  be  high  but  the  alternative 
costs  of  a  divided,  and  dying  and  dehu- 
manizing society  will  be  far  greater.  This  is 
the  dilemma  beyond  the  dilemma 
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HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1970 

Mr,  ABERNETHY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  insert  in  the  Record  an  eloquent 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  L.  Sullivan.  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Mississippi,  to  the  1970  graduates  of 
Mississippi  State  College  for  Women, 

In  these  days  of  war,  so-called  student 
unrest,  and  an  abundance  of  social  prob- 
lems, I  believe  those  who  read  this  ad- 
dress will  agree  that  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Sullivan  has  approached  the  prob- 
lems confronting  our  college  graduates, 
citizens  of  the  Nation  and  officials  of  our 
Government  in  an  effective  and  sensible 
manner.  I  commend  his  address  to  the 
reading  and  consideration  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  citizens  over  the  Na- 
tion: 
Address  or  Lt.  Gov.  CHARtts  L.  Sullivan 

President  Hogarth,  distinguished  members 
here  on  the  platform,  graduating  seniors,  and 
ladles  and  gentlemen:  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  very  high  distinction  you  seniors 
bestowed  upon  me  by  permitting  me  to  par- 
ticipate In  this,  for  you,  most  significant  oc- 
casion. I  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  appreciate 
it  very  much.  Of  course,  your  presence,  you 
seniors,  your  presence  here,  I  think.  Is  a  great 
achievement:  one  of  work,  of  study,  of  per- 
severance, of  dedication.  My  presence,  of 
course,  and  the  presence  of  all  others  than 
the  seniors,  is  simply  to  be  here  to  participate 
in  this  recognition  of  a  very  ju-t  and  worth- 
while recognition  of  you. 

Now  I  strongly  suspect.  senlor=.  that  In  the 
past  and  traditlon.;lly  speakers  called  upon. 
as  I  am  today,  to  talk  \^ith  a  large  p  rt,  a 
very  slgnlflcr-n;  part,  of  our  academic  com- 
munity who  are  leaving  school  to  enter  the 
world  of  personal  resijonslblli.v.  have  felt  In- 
clined to  comment  at  some  length  upon  the 
critical  situation  which  their  contemporary 
world  was  experiencing  at  the  time  of  their 
graduation  on  then  occasions  such  as  yours. 
It  Is  entirely  possible,  of  course,  that  If  we 
could  know  the  circumstances  under  which 
each  of  these  speakers  In  the  past  have  In- 
dulged in  this  tradition,  we  could  understand 
and  perhaps  sympathize  with  their  predict- 
ing such  a  critical  future  for  those  entering 
the  world  outside  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

This  world  in  which  you  will  now  enter, 
this  country  called  America.  Is  In  fact  con- 
fronted with  some  of  the  most  grave  crises 
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that  any  group  of  people,  any  group  of 
seniors,  graduating  from  university  campuses 
throughout  the  nation  have  ever  experienced. 
But  I  do  not  suggest  to  you  seniors  that  you 
should  enter  Into  your  future  with  any  dis- 
triLst  of  that  future  Not  at  all.  Nor  do  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  you  should  In  any  wise  be 
afraid  of  what  America,  of  what  Mississippi 
for  that  matter,  of  what  this  entire  socety 
which  comprises  the  greate^it  nation  civiliza- 
tion h.\s  ever  ever  witnessed,  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  you  enter  It  with  fear  and  fore- 
boding. 

I  do  suggest,  however,  that  a  thoughtful 
eNaminatitn  of  recent  events.  Just  In  the 
span  of  your  lifetime,  would  cause  us  to 
think  with  some  gravity  of  the  responsibility 
which  you  and  your  contemporaries  through- 
out this  nation  must  assume  and  you  must 
assume  it  very  shortly,  I  would  assume  that 
most  of  you  are  in  the  age  bracket  of  twenty 
to  twenty-two  years.  This  Is  an  Incredibly 
brief  period  In  the  history  of  your  country 
But  Just  In  this  short  period  of  time  tha* 
you  have  lived,  moved  through  the  elemen- 
tary, the  secondary  schools,  here  to  MS  C.W  . 
and  not  to  graduate,  have  wltnef.sed  some 
of  the  most  significant  events  that  Infiuence 
the  very  future  of  your  country.  As  a  matter 
of  f.ict.  some  of  these  events  lead  now  to 
confrontations  and  to  problems  which  couUI. 
if  not  wisely  resolved,  actually  determine 
the  very  destiny  of  this  country. 

At  the  time  most  of  you  were  born,  the 
late  1940s,  your  country  had  Just  three 
years  prior  to  that  concluded  hostilities  in 
a  worldwide  conflict.  It  was  at  that  time, 
the  United  States  was  occupying  a  world  pre- 
eminence, a  role  of  preeminence  Interna- 
tionally that  no  other  civilization  had  ever 
In  the  history  of  man  been  called  upon  to 
occupy.  This  nation  was  at  that  time  mili- 
tarily Invulnerable.  It  was  the  world's  most 
affluent  nation,  smd  much  more  importantly 
than  that,  it  was  respected,  loved,  and  ad- 
mired throughout  the  universe. 

Now,  In  the  period  that  you  have  lived 
and  reached  this  point,  things  have  changed 
and  changed  very  significantly.  We  found  it 
necessary  once  again  to  engage  In  war  In  a 
little  unknown  place  called  Korea  In  which 
thirty-three  thousand  young  Americans  gave 
their  lives.  We  saw  great  old  allies  like  Great 
Britain,  we  saw  their  demise  from  the  scene 
of  International  power.  And,  this  final  ally 
we  saw  with  some  sadness  her  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  she  Is  no  longer  a  great  power 
and  we  have  witnessed  with  sadness  her  res- 
ignation to  that  fact  and  her  withdrawal 
from  the  strategic  areas  of  confrontation 
throughout  the  world. 

We  have  seen  your  country  In  this  past 
decade  of  the  sixties,  a  very  significant  dec- 
ade, become  engaged  once  again  in  armed 
warfare,  once  again  In  a  little  sad  tragic 
chaotic  country  of  which  most  of  us  had 
r.pver  heard,  and  in  which  now,  as  of  last 
week,  your  contemporaries,  young  men  your 
age.  over  42,000  of  them,  have  died  In  the 
belief  that  It  was  their  responsibility  to  this 
countrv  lo  do  ^o  and  with  the  Idealism  that 
by  tiieii-  ;-i.cnace  they  made  It  possible  for 
you  to  be  here  in  Colimibus  this  afternoon. 
And  then,  of  course,  we  are  now  witnessing 
the  International  struggle  for  the  domination 
of  world  communism  between  Russia  and 
China  which  shall  not  be  resolved  imme- 
diately. We  see  the  Middle  East  becoming 
once  again  exactly  the  same  tense  situation 
which  caused  us  to  become  Involved  in 
Southeast  Asia  where  it  Is  entirely  possible. 
If  we  are  not  careful,  that  your  country  shall 
become  aligned  with  a  very  very  small  coun- 
try with  about  two  million  people  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  United  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
with  all  of  the  vast  remaining  area  In  the 
Middle  East  and  some  two  hundred  million 
people. 

Domestically  here  at  home,  since  you  have 
been  here,  we  have  witnessed  a  growing  of 
divisiveness    among    our    people.    We    have 
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watched  with  great  dismay  and  sadness 
the  growing  sense  on  the  part  of  Individual 
Americans  that  they  have  no  responsibility 
for  their  nation,  even  when  It  Is  engaged  In 
actual  warfare.  Vietnam.  But  on  the  con- 
trary an  Indeterminate  number  of  American 
people  who  wanted  their  nation  to  be  hu- 
miliated and  defeated  on  the  battlefield. 

In  addition  here  at  home,  we  have  become 
extremely  concerned  with  the  vitality  and 
with  the  very  survival  of  an  economic  sys- 
tem which  permitted  this  nation,  your  coun- 
try, to  achieve  heights  of  economic  attain- 
ment that  no  other  civilization  could  even 
approach,  nor  has  ever  approached,  tell  that 
in  short  and  In  fact. 

While  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  I  do  not 
suggest  you  view  your  future  with  any  dis- 
trust. It  cannot  be  denied  that  as  you  now 
enter  the  world.  In  the  sense  that  I  mean  It. 
and  as  you  and  your  contemporaries  from 
the  other  college  campuses  throughout  this 
nation  In  the  decade  of  the  seventies  assume 
the  responsibility  which  the  adult  genera- 
tion has  borne  to  the  present.  I  suggest  to 
you  that  It  will  demand  all  of  your  intelli- 
gence, all  of  your  Integrity  and  moral  fiber, 
all  of  your  courage  and  all  of  your  dedi- 
cation If  your  generation  Is  to  preserve  that 
which  other  generations  gained  for  you. 

In  short.  I  suppose,  all  of  these  culminate 
In  three  major  but  related  areas  of  concern 
today.  They  are  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  In- 
flation or  the  economy  here  at  home,  and  the 
final  gnawing  concern  and  that  is  whether 
America  shall  maintain  an  orderly  society  In 
which  people  may  live  In  freedom  and  In 
dignity  or  shall  this  great  country  slip  over 
Into  anarchy  and  then  If  It  does.  Inexorably 
lose  its  freedom. 

Now  before  I  comment  on  these  three 
particularly.  I  would,  I  think  with  your 
Indulgence  like  to  comment  on  one  aspect 
of  It  all  and  that  Is  In  this  country  the 
growing  attack  on  the  part  of  the  so-called 
young  activists  upon  the  adult  generation 
In  which  the  so-called  young  activists  gener- 
ation suggests.  In  fact  Insists,  that  the  adult 
generation  of  America  Is  Inept,  is  Incapable 
of  imaginative  innovation.  Is  Immoral,  and  is 
In  fact  sick.  Now,  I  would  like  to  examine 
that  for  one  moment;  because  as  you  assume 
your  responsibilities.  It  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  my  generation  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate with  yours  and  that  by  Joining  the 
two  generations  together  we  shall  achieve, 
as  I  suggested  earlier,  the  maintenance  of 
the  greatest  nation  God  has  ever  permitted 
to  exist. 

The  adult  generation  in  America  has  built 
more  school  campuses,  more  school  build- 
ings, more  universities,  more  educational 
facilities  In  this  generation  than  In  all  the 
generations  of  history  in  the  past.  Imagine 
that. 

The  adult  generation  of  America  has  ac- 
complished more  medically  to  relieve  the 
suffering  of  humanity  than  all  of  medicine 
In  recorded  history,  America's  adult  gener- 
atlon  did  that. 

America's  adult  generation  has  contrib- 
uted charitably  more  In  the  time  of  this 
adult  generation,  from  the  time  it  left  the 
college  campus  until  today,  than  all  of  the 
generations  that  lived  in  this  country  prior 
to  this  one. 

This  generation  of  adult  Americans 
achieved  absolute  miracles  in  transportation, 
supersonic  Jets,  vehicular  transportation, 
surface  transportation,  subsurface  transpor- 
tation In  the  oceans,  than  all  of  the  genera- 
tions of  history.  The  adult  generation  of 
America  did  that. 

And  the  adult  generation  of  America,  re- 
gardless of  what  might  be  said  about  it,  did 
all  of  this  while  at  the  same  time  insisting 
that  America  remain  a  free  society  in  which 
my  generation,  the  adult  generation,  refused 
to  accept  the  Idea  that  the  voice  of  America 
Is  expressed  in  burning  the  bank  of  Berkeley, 
or  in  starting  a  war  at  Kent  State  University, 
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or  In  crowding  the  streets  In  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi mouthing  obscenities  and  indsoen- 
cles. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  adult  generaUon 
very  recently  began  man's  conquest  of  God's 
limitless  universe.  Put  men  on  the  mooni 
Just  a  beginning!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  awe- 
some thought,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  adult 
generation  comes  very  close  to  the  capability 
to  reproduce  and  create  Ufe  Itself.  We  have 
done  so  with  the  enzyme.  Imagine  that! 

And  I  say  all  of  this  for  the  purpose  which 
I  have  already  mentioned  and  that  Is  to  ask 
you  and  lo  challenge  you  and  your  contem- 
poraries throughout  all  of  this  country  who 
have  been  so  critical  of  the  adult  generation 
and  have  felt  perhaps  that  It  entitled  them 
to  engage  In  anarchy  because  the  adul'.s  had 
let  them  down,  I  mention  these  things  In 
passing  with  humility  but  I  challenge  you 
and  your  generation  to  accomplish  more  than 
the  aduH  generation  of  America  of  today. 
What  a  challenge!  To  the  young  generation 
of  America,  those  who  leave  the  college  cam- 
pushes  this  week  and  next,  to  set  as  an  ob- 
jective and  as  a  goal  that  you  will  accomplish 
more  than  the  adult  generation  In  this 
blessed  country  has  accomplished  before  you. 
What  a  challenge!  What  an  almost  impos- 
sible txsk,  but  you  could  do  It.  and  my  gen- 
eration wants  to  reach  out  to  the  activists, 
If  you  like  that  word,  to  the  activist  seniors 
who  are  leaving  the  college  campuses  all  over 
America  and  Join  hands  with  you  and  say 
that  together  these  accomplishments  of  my 
generation  shall  seem  Insignificant  to  those 
of  yours  Joined  with  ours. 

New  having  said  that,  very  briefly,  the 
major  items  that  I  mentioned  to  you  earlier 
that  are  going  to  concern  you  so  much  as 
you  leave  MSCW  and  as  you  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  you  simply  cannot  dele- 
gale,  nor  avoid. 

In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  very  briefly,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  decided  three 
weeks  ago  that  a  principle  which  this  coun- 
try had  adopted  in  Korea  of  the  privileged 
sanctuary,  that  principle  should  be  aban- 
doned. And  I  ask  young  Americans  through- 
out this  country.  Including  those  here  at 
MSCW.  that  although  you  may  bitterly  dis- 
agree with  the  decision  of  the  President,  it 
was  his  nondelegable  responsibility  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make  that 
decision  and  having  made  It,  as  the  President 
he  is  entitled  to  the  support  and  the  respect 
of  your  generation  and  of  mine. 

One  of  the  saddest,  I  think,  occasions  of 
this  early  part  of  the  decade  of  the  seventies 
which  we  have  Just  begun,  was  to  see  this 
decision  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  violence 
all  over  the  United  States.  In  this  country, 
my  young  friends,  opposition  to  a  presi- 
dential decision  Is  not  expressed  by  four 
deaths  at  Kent  State,  not  in  this  country. 
It  is  not  expressed  by  a  riot  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  And  in  America  I  sincerely  hope  you 
do  not  believe  that  in  this  country  we  express 
our  disapproval  of  decisions  such  as  this  by 
rioting  and  looting  and  burning  in  the  west- 
ern state  of  California,  I  sympathize  with 
that  man. 

Prior  to  the  day  that  he  sent  the  troops 
into  the  Parrot's  Beak  and  Into  the  hook  Into 
Cambodia,  the  action  which  your  contempo- 
raries, young  people  your  age,  I've  seen  them 
over  there  many,  many  times.  In  fact,  I  have 
stood  by  the  airplanes  with  sadness  while 
their  bodies  were  being  loaded  Into  airplanes 
to  make  the  last  flight  home  across  the  Pa- 
cific. The  action  over  there  had  been  con- 
tained on  the  east  by  water  and  the  south,  on 
the  north  by  the  so-called  demilitarized  zone, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Cambodian  and  Lao- 
tian borders.  The  President  of  this  country 
sat  week  after  week  and  watched  the  casualty 
list  mount  from  twenty  to  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  thousand  to  forty  thousand,  and  finally 
said  "Enough." 

Now  my  challenge  to  your  generation  Is,  not 
that  you  young  ladles  will  be  asked  to  risk 
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your  life  In  Southeast  Asia,  you  will  not,  but 
I  ask  you  to  by  the  manner  In  which  you 
responsibly  respond  to  this  particular  call 
upon  other  Americans  to  sacrifice  theirs  that 
you  respond  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be- 
come known  once  again  that  the  young  peo- 
ple In  America  feel  an  individual  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  their  country  to  the  extent 
that  they  can  accept  the  actual  loss  of  life 
of  their  friends,  their  loved  ones,  their  family. 
because  a  nation  which  is  not  willing  to 
take  this  risk  will  have  Irrevocably  and  for- 
ever lost  Its  greatness. 

And  I  should  say  to  you  that  in  this  dec- 
ade. Just  as  you  really  become  an  important 
part  of  this  country  in  so  far  as  respwnsi- 
billty  Is  concerned,  in  this  decade  wt  shall 
disengage  and  withdraw  from  Southeast 
Asia.  The  deaths  will  finally  terminate  there 
and  once  again  the  struggle  for  men's  souls, 
for  their  friendship,  for  the  respect  all  over 
the  world,  will  once  again  come  to  be  tested 
not  on  the  military  battleground  but  by  the 
much,  much  better  test  of  accomplishment 
and  you  vrill  be  deeply  involved  at  that  time, 
you  and  your  contemporaries,  and  when  we 
get  to  that  point,  I  assure  you  my  young 
friends,  on  the  basis  of  accomplishment,  our 
system,  our  democracy,  our  f)eople  will  ab- 
solutely outdo  anything  the  Communists  can 
ever  possibly  dream  of  you  see,  and  be  un- 
beatable and  you  will  be  a  part  of  that. 

Now  in  the  economy,  very  briefly,  many  of 
you  will  enter  the  business  and  professional 
world  and  I  am  glad  that  Is  so.  There  is  not 
time  to  discuss  here  today  what  made  our 
particular  economic  system  so  great  and  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  do  so  with  you,  I  would 
suggest  to  you  however  that  two  things, 
among  others,  will  determine  the  very  future 
of  this  country  and  that  is  whether  or  not 
you  and  your  contemporaries  will  insist  upon 
the  maintenance  of  an  economy,  a  vitad  virile 
economy  which  can  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  all  of  the  people  in  this  society  regardless 
of  their  ethnic  origin  or  the  geography  of 
their  residence.  That  and  secondly,  that  you 
and  your  contemporaries  insist  that  we  main- 
tain an  orderly  society  in  this  country  In 
which  that  economy  can  operate,  can  nourish, 
be  nourished,  and  can  flourish.  Two  great 
responsibilities  for  you! 

With  regard  to  the  first  one  Item,  or  one 
suggestion  and  that  Is,  young  ladies,  that  you 
and  the  young  men  who  are  your  contem- 
poraries all  over  this  nation,  having  now 
gained  an  education  which  means  so  much 
are  by  that  accomplishment  entitled  to  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  your  economic  security 
from  society  or  from  the  government  but 
that  on  the  contrary  for  our  economy  Is  in 
remain  as  effective  as  It  has  been  In  the 
past.  It  will  be  because  each  of  you  recog- 
nize that  your  economic  security,  that  your 
economic  security  In  the  future,  Is  a  matter 
of  your  own  personal  privilege,  but  more 
than  that,  your  own  personal  responsibility. 
If  you  do  not  do  so  and  if  your  generation 
should  insist  that  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  society  and  collectively  of  that  society  as 
a  government  to  assure  the  economic  well- 
being  of  every  single  American,  this  economy 
cannot  survive. 

It  Is  a  great  opportunity,  you  know,  to  b? 
self  sufficient.  To  know  that  the  govern- 
ment doesn't  owe  you  a  future,  that  society 
does  not  owe  you  a  living  but  to  know  that 
In  this  country  you  still  will  have  the  right, 
if  you  want  it.  to  try,  to  succeed,  and  perhaps 
to  fall.  But  once  again  the  liberty  to  deter- 
mine for  yourself  your  own  economic  future. 
And  in  doing  so,  assure  that  the  economic 
system  which  made  this  nation  great  shall 
continue. 

And  in  regard  to  the  orderly  society,  a  per- 
plexing question,  I  think  the  saddest  devel- 
opment of  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  when  you 
were  still  back  In  high  school,  some  of  you, 
and  In  the  secondary  school  and  then  you 
moved  on  here,  was  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
orderly society  became  acceptable,  that  we  In 
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some    vinbellevable    and    Incredible 
misinterpreted   the   so-called   const 
freedom  so  grossly  so  that  the  right 
freedom  of  dissent  became  the  right 
rupt.  the  right  to  disagree  became  " 
to  destroy,  and  the  right  of  freedom 
became  the  right  to  advocate  treason 
destruction  of  a  great,  great  country 
vfhen  anarchy  became  an  acceptable 
the  American  environment. 

I  suggest  to  you  and  to  your  _ 
that  regardless  of  how  appealing  it 
at  times  to  Just  be  a  nihilist,  not  ' 
anything  you  see,  but  to  destroy,  ju 
baby  bum  '.  I  suggest  to  you  that  If 
your  generation  do  not  absolutely  l~ 
while  every  American  is  entitled  to 
called   inalienable   rights,   in   so   d< 
shall  respect  the  right  of  all  others 
a  free,  lawful,  orderly,  and  dignified 
Because  if  you  do  not  do  so  and 
becomes  the  order  of  the  day.  If  w 
international  policy  and  domestic 
the  number  of  people  rioting  in 
and  by  the  decibel  count  of  noise 
obscenely  make,  this  nation  shall 
into  anarchy  and  from  that  Into 
your  lifetime.  I  am  sure  you  know 
historians  believe  that  socletys  civ 
move  from  bondage  to  law  and  order 
nomlc  afBuence.  to  dependency,  to 
ar.d  back  again  into  bondage.  In  v 
try.  think  about  It.  It  started  out.  o 
a  lawful  society,  became  the  world 
nation,  we  then  economically,  as  I  i 
earlier,  began  to  teach   some  of  ou  ■ 
that  dependency  was  the  rule  of  th« 
a  parasite.  You  don't  have  to.  you 
idea,  in  this  country  be  productive 
tlve.  you  can  be  a  parasite    Begin 
our  people  to  be  dependents  and  th 
decade  of   the  sixties   begin   to  tes 
that  anarchy  would  be  acceptable.  II 
mlt   that   to  happen  or  If   your   r 
permits   It.   we   shall   surely    take 
step — and  that  Is  this  country  will 
be  free.  Well.  I  strongly  suspect  thai 
more  aware  of  that  than  I  and  I 
dwell  on  It  further  except  to  say 
task  Is  yours. 

Now  I  do  want  to  comment  on 
Item.  If  I  may.  And  that  Is.  and 
surprise    you.    It's    because    I    am 
MSCW.  Another  movement  that  Is 
tant  In  my  country  at  this  time.  It 
by   many   designations.  It's  called 
women's   national    organization; 
tional  organization  of  women:   the 
movement   I  want  to  say  to  you  yov 
that  I  am  engaged  In  business.  In  a 
business.  I  am  a  professional  eng»g 
law  practice,  dally  In  our  courts  w 
involved  In  a  third  profession  and 
political  one.  And  I  want  to  say  to 
in  each  of  those  capacities,  as  an  I 
and  as  an  official,  that  I  welcome  ev 
vou  Into  each  or  all  of  those  actlvl 
i   absolutely   want  you   to  be   trea 
pletely   equitably   and   I   want   you 
precisely  the  same  opportunities  li 
those  undertakings  that  I  have  er 
a   matter  of   fact.  I   welcome  you 
political  arena  Individually.  I  — ' 
Into  the  political  arena  as  pa 
not  on  the  ballot.  In  the  financial 
the  same  extent  and  In  the  professi 
as  well.  But  I  do  want  to  say  to 
if  the  women  of  America,  your 
raries.  become  so  Insistent  on  your 
movement  that  you  lose  your 
attractiveness,    yotir    loveliness.    . 
femininity,  you  will  have  done  thl 
a  great  disservice.  You  will  have.  Ni^ 
that  wont  happen  and  I  feel  Just 
dent  as  I  possibly  can  that  here  ' 
slppl.  at  least,  it  will  not.  And  I 
to  know  that  reassures  me  greatly 
Ing  said  that — more  seriously,  I  dc 
you  on  to  our  level. 

I  defended  the  older  generation 
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did  so  deliberately.  But  we  are  now  reaching 
the  point,  you  see.  where  we  can  ask  you  to 
take  part  of  that  responsibility  and  in  those 
areas  where  we  failed  you  shall  share  part 
of  the  failure  and  then  when  we  succeed, 
all  of  us  together,  not  two  separate  genera- 
tions, can  share  the  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
Justification,  not  necessarily  publicly  recog- 
nized, that  together  we  have  accomplished 
something  worthwhile.  Because  I  want  to 
assure  you  finally,  my  young  friends,  that  In 
all  of  this  together  the  continuation  of  a 
great  society,  the  continuation  and  survival 
of  the  world  's  greatest  nation.  Is  for  you  a 
great,  great  challenge.  What  a  wonderful 
opportunity  It  Is!  What  a  great  thing  you 
win  have  done  when  your  generation  be- 
comes the  older  generation  and  then  you  look 
back  and  say  to  the  younger.  "Look  what 
America,  look  what  Mississippi,  look  what  a 
free  and  dignified  people  under  God  have 
wrot."  Great,  great  challenge  and  you  will 
doit! 
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POWER   POOL   FOR   NEW   ENGLAND 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 
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or   CONNECTICXJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
a  development  in  New  England  which  I 
think  bodes  well  for  the  future.  I  refer  to 
the  recent  announcement  of  agreement 
on  a  regional  power  pool  which  will  in- 
clude all  electric  utilities — cooperatives, 
municipals,  and  investor-owned. 

This  far-reaching  step  to  strengthen 
the  reliability  of  electric  service  in  New 
England  took  nearly  3  years  of  inten- 
sive study  and  negotiation.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  both  public  and  private  power 
representatives  that  the  larger  interests 
of  all  consumers  in  the  region  have  been 
served  by  the  successful  conclusion  of 
these  negotiations. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
compreheiisive  plan  for  the  integrated 
operation  of  all  generation  and  trans- 
mission in  our  six-State  region  includes 
a  permanent  planning  committee.  This 
committee  is  charged  with  the  environ- 
mental, economic,  and  engineering  eval- 
uation of  future  electric  facilities 
whether  proposed  by  the  public  power 
entities  or  the  private  utilities. 

While  we  cannot  expect  immediate  re- 
sults from  this  pool  agreement,  we  in 
New  England  can  look  forward  to  the 
orderly  development  of  electric  power 
resources  in  the  years  ahead,  . 

A  pertinent  item  follows: 
First  St.\ce  of  New  Encl.\nd  Power  Pool 
Representatives  of  publicly  and  privately 
owned  New  England  electric  utilities  who 
have  been  meeting  regularly  as  a  working 
committee  since  June,  1969.  have  announced 
agreement  on  the  first  stage  of  a  New  Eng- 
land power  pool.  Their  agreement  will  result 
In  prompt  activation  of  the  power  p)ool's 
operating  arm.  the  New  England  Power  Ex- 
change (NEPEX).  at  West  Springfield.  Mass. 
An  understanding  has  also  been  reached  on 
some  of  the  general  principles  for  a  broad 
powerpool  agreement. 

Approval  copies  of  documents  covering 
both  understandings  are  being  sent  to  elec- 
tric utilities — both  public  and  private — 
throughout  New  England.  Organization  of 
the  first  of  several  NEPEX  committees  Is  ex- 
pected to  take  place  In  May  and  the  target 


date  for  activating  the  control  center  itself  Is 
June  1.  Various  regulatory  approvals  must  be 
obtained  before  the  center  becomes  opera- 
tional. 

NEPEX  Is  a  master  control  center  which 
was  built,  equipped  and  staffed  over  the  past 
two  years  at  a  cost  of  some  $8  million  In  an- 
ticipation of  agreement  on  a  regional  power 
pool  operating  through  four  satellite  control 
centers  at  strategic  locations  around  New 
England  (Augusta,  Me.;  Manchester,  N.H.; 
Westboro,  Mass  ;  and  Southinglon,  Conn. 
NEPEX  Is  ready  to  stort  coordinating  the 
of)eratlon  and  maintenance  of  all  major  elec- 
tric power  generation  and  transmission  In 
New  England.  In  addition.  It  will  provide 
more  effective  coordination  with  other  power 
pools  and  utilities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  objective  of  NEPEX  will  be  to  achieve 
the  significant  practical  economies  of  energy 
supply  consistent  with  established  standards 
of  service  reliability,  with  all  participating 
uti'lties  sharing  equitably  in  both  the  bene- 
fits and  the  costs  of  NEPEX. 

■nie  NEPEX  agreement  Is  an  Interim  one. 
drafted  to  provide  both  an  Immediate  con- 
tractual framework  for  pwwer  pooling  and 
an  enabling  structure  of  administrative  com- 
mittees. It  would  be  superseded  by  a  formal 
agreement  on  NEPOOL.  Negotiations  on  a 
broad  NEPOOL  agreement  are  continuing  and 
it  Is  hoped  that  they  can  be  concluded  m 
time  to  make  a  full  pool  effective  by  April  1 . 
1971 

Utilities  and  utility  associations  repre- 
sented on  the  Working  Committee  Include: 
Bangor  Hydroelectric  Company,  Boston  Edi- 
son Company.  Central  Maine  Power  Company. 
Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corporation. 
Eastern  UtlUUes  Associates,  Pltchburg  Gas 
and  Electric  Light  Company,  Municipal  Elec- 
tric Association  of  Massachusetts,  New  Eng- 
land Electric  System,  New  England  Gas  and 
Electric  Association,  Northeast  Public  Power 
Association.  Northeast  Utilities.  Public  Serv- 
ice Company  of  New  Hampshire,  Shrewsbtiry 
Electric  Light  Department,  United  Illuminat- 
ing Company. 

Representatives  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  of  the  various  state  regulatory 
commissions  participated  In  meetings  of  the 
committee. 


HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or   TEN  N  ESSEX 
IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1970 

Mr,  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, having  known  Hon,  Clifford  Davis  all 
of  my  life,  I  want  to  be  among  the  first 
to  say  how  much  we  all  will  miss  the 
warmth  and  wit  of  this  outstanding 
gentleman  who  served  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation  so  long  and  so 
well. 

Although  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  either  his  constituent  or  his  Rep- 
resentative, our  districts  were  adjoining 
and  numbers  of  my  friends  are  his 
friends.  We  were  both  involved  in  cam- 
paigning during  national  elections,  and 
judge — as  we  all  affectionately  called 
him — was  always  at  his  best  when  speak- 
ing before  sm  audience.  With  his  sharp 
wit  and  picturesque  language,  he  could 
hold  an  individual  or  a  group  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand  in  fascinated  attentive- 
ness. 

His  love  of  people  was  manifested  in 
so  many  varied  ways.  I  shall  always  re- 
member the  luncheon  in  the  Speaker's 
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dining  room  he  gave  with  me.  a  newly 
elected  Member,  as  one  of  the  three 
honored  guests.  But  the  best  of  all  mem- 
ories of  judge  will  be  of  that  day  when 
I  was  fii-st  elected  and  he  came  up  to 
visit  me  in  my  office.  We  spent  30  wonder- 
ful minutes  together,  with  him  recalling 
experiences  of  his  lifetime  of  public 
service. 

During  his  years  here  in  Congress,  he 
had  two  brushes  with  violent  death  when 
"*ne  was  wounded  during  the  shooting  on 
the  House  floor  and  he  and  Mrs.  Davis 
survived  a  plane  crash.  So  death  was  no 
stranger  to  him,  but  I  am  happy  that 
after  a  vigorous  and  tempestuous  life,  it 
came  peacefully  to  lay  him  to  rest  in  his 
own  home. 


NEW  WEAPON  FOR  OLD  CRIMES 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  NEW  jerset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  relent- 
lessness  of  criminal  activity  and  rising 
crime  rates  demands  nothing  less  than 
our  full  commitment  to  seeking  and  im- 
plementing innovative  methods  by  wiilch 
crime  control  and  prevention  can  be 
scaled  dowTi  to  workable  proportions 
without  the  fear  of  a  police  state.  In- 
novation, however,  need  not  be  equated 
with  revolutionary  ideas,  for  to  do  so 
would  risk  overlooking  the  most  effective 
weapon  against  crime — cooperation. 

In  this  context,  I  call  to  your  atten- 
tion the  very  worthwhile  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Associations  Law  Observ- 
ance Committee  as  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  the  December  1969 
issue  of  Law  and  Order  magazine  in  an 
article — "New  Weapon  for  Old  Crimes" — 
by  John  V.  Haggard.  Mr.  Haggard  is 
presently  the  public  affairs  officer  and 
historian  for  the  Defense  Personnel  Sup- 
port Center  in  Philadelphia.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  he  is  also  a  resident 
of  the  First  Congressional  District. 

Ever  since  representatives  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  attorneys  of  Federal  civil- 
ian and  military  activities  In  Philadelphia 
met  In  May,  1959  to  exchange  information 
on  ways  and  means  to  promote  better  public 
understanding  of  the  rule  of  law.  the  Law 
Observance  Committee  has  been  using  the 
most  effective  weapon  against  crime — co- 
operation, described  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  "...  a  combining  of  the  efforts 
of  all  law  enforcement  agencies  with  the 
support  and  understanding  of  the  American 
people"  .  .  . 

In  Its  Youth  Accomplishment  program, 
the  Committee  gave  retired  senior  citizens 
a  chance  to  share  their  spare  time  with  chil- 
dren by  giving  them  two  to  twelve  hours  of 
free  Instruction   each   week  .  .  . 

The  Youth  Accomplishment  program  had 
for  Its  purpose  to  direct  youthful  drives  Into 
constrtictlve  channels  by  providing  school- 
age  children  a  sense  of  accomplishment,  with 
appropriate  recognition,  regardless  of  their 
relative  capabilities  .   .  . 

Even  the  rewards  given  to  the  children 
were  geared  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
rule  of  law — but  at  no  cost  to  the  Commit- 
tee. In  June,  1963,  as  a  dividend  lor  their 
successful    completion    of    projects,    thirty- 
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live  Philadelphia  students  were  selected  by 
lot  for  a  free  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.,  with 
a  tour  of  Congress,  the  FBI  and  the  Supreme 
Court  .  .  .  Each  child  also  received  a  badge 
and  a  certificate  as  evidence  of  (his)  par- 
ticipation  In   the   program   .  .   . 

Each  year  since  1963,  about  50.000  students 
in  14  schools  have  been  involved  in  the  pro- 
ject, with  about  2,000  students  completing 
projects  under  the  guidance  of  300  teachers. 
Dedicated  teachers  and  principals  have 
created  special  guidelines  for  social  studies 
which  explain  the  place  of  the  child  In  so- 
ciety, the  rule  of  lavt.  and  the  law  enforce- 
ment  process. 

A  program  Involving  police  ofBcers  directly 
was  initiated  by  the  Committee  in  coopera- 
tion with  Temple  University.  This  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Police  Science  and  Ad- 
ministration program  for  police  officers  held 
in  summer  school.  Courses  were  offered  In 
police  supervision  and  leadership,  criminal 
investigation,  criminal  law  and  procedure, 
and  social  aspects  of  police  administration. 
An  Associate  Degree  was  awarded  to  those 
who  completed  sixty  semester  hours  of  com- 
bined professional  and  academic  courses  .  .  . 

From  its  modest  beginning  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  Conunittee  quickly  expanded  na- 
tionally. In  cooperation  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Police  Department  in  December,  1962,  it 
presented  a  15-mlnute  television  program 
titled  "Dangerous  Stranger"  over  a  local 
channel  covering  the  entire  Delaware  Val- 
ley— parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland.  A  police  officer  ex- 
plained to  children  what  to  do  when  ac- 
costed by  a  stranger  on  the  streets  or  in  a 
movie.  He  also  warned  children  about  the 
dangers  incident  to  go  with,  or  accepting 
gifts  Irom  strangers. 

The  following  year  the  Committee  ob- 
tained the  cooperation  of  a  television  pro- 
gram director  In  Wilmington,  Delaware  and 
the  Philadelphia  public  school  authorities 
in  sponsoring  a  series  titled  'You  and  the 
Law",  which  was  televised  each  Friday  morn- 
ing for  sixteen  weeks.  The  program  drama- 
tized such  activities  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  as  finger- 
printing. Harbor  Police.  Park  Guards,  Sher- 
iff's Office,  State  Police  and  Customs  Officers. 
The  Committee  then  went  to  the  streets. 
In  shopping  centers,  to  demonstrate  the  case 
for  law  observance  through  elaborate  ex- 
hibits prepared  by  law  enforcement  agencies 
which  displayed  weapons,  uniforms,  slogans 
and  even  police  dogs  in  action  .  .  . 

Another  fund  saving  accomplishment  of 
the  Committee  was  the  acquisition  of  free 
outdoor  poster  space.  The  Pennsylvania  Dis- 
trict of  Kiwanis  International  provided  the 
initial  printing  of  posters  bearing  the  Com- 
mittee's slogan:  "The  Law  Protects  You,  Re- 
spect It,  Uphold  It,  Obey  If.  An  outdoor  ad- 
vertising firm  made  twenty  billboards  avail- 
able to  the  Conunittee  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  The  Baltimore, 
Md.  and  Omaha,  Nebraska  chapters  made 
similar  arrangements  for  billboard  space  .  .  . 

To  further  its  national  alms,  the  Commit- 
tee sent  a  brochure  to  all  the  fllty  chapters 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  throughout 
the  country  detailing  projects  it  has  suc- 
cessfully launched  for  possible  implementa- 
tion locally. 

"Today  the  Committee  finds  iteelf  In  a 
fortunate  climate  for  greater  expansion  of  its 
rule  of  law  program.  After  a  decade  of  con- 
stantly erupting  civil  disorders,  campus  riots 
and  deteriorating  respect  for  law  and  order, 
the  country  is  beginning  to  stir  from  its 
apathy  to  face  the  relentless  criminal  and 
the  misguided  social  reformer  .  .  . 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  Committee's 
'no-fund'  budget  national  program  and  the 
collateral  efforts  of  many  similar  govern- 
ment, educational,  and  Industrial  organiea- 
tions  should  certainly  be  felt  by  the  criminal 
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element  throughout  the  country.  Of  the 
Committee's  efforts,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said: 
"The  efforts  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
to  develop  public  understanding  of  the  re- 
lationship of  law  enforcement  and  the  citi- 
zens in  our  society  have  been  recognized  and 
welcomed  by  the  FBI.  Since  its  inception  of 
the  national  and  local  Law  Observance  Com- 
mittee's activities,  the  FBI  has  given  them 
support,  and  members  of  the  FBI  have  par- 
ticipated in  their  Committee  ..."  In  the 
field  of  law  observance  and  enforcement, 
one  could  hardly  find  a  better  endorsement 
for  the  accomplishments  and  goals  of  the 
"no-fund"  budget  Law  Observance  Com- 
mittee. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1970 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  list  below 
the  results  of  the  questionnaire  sent  out 
early  in  April  to  every  boxholder  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District.  Over  20,- 

000  replies  were  received. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  69.6  per- 
cent of  the  replies  favor  wage  and  price 
controls.  The  combination  of  a  recession 
and  continued  spiraling  of  the  cost  of 
living  is  an  imbearable  situation,  and 
this  is  reflected  in  the  better  than  2-to- 

1  reply  in  favor  of  controls.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  also  that  70.3  percent  op- 
posed lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  In- 
volving the  election  of  the  President  and 
Members  of  Congress;  and  77.7  percent — 
better  than  3  to  1 — favored  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department.  Both 
of  the  above  will  soon  be  considered  by 
the  House. 

Although  75  percent  of  the  replies  op- 
posed a  guaranteed  annual  wage,  a  like 
percentage  favored  President  Nixon's 
Federal  revenue  sharing  plan.  Only  38.5 
percent  favored  continuation  of  the 
present  farm  program;  but  76.6  percent 
favored  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  agriculture,  and  a  return 
to  a  market  governed  by  supply  and 
demand. 

This  questionnaire  was  mailed  before 
American  troops  entered  Cambodia,  so 
does  not  reflect  any  change  in  ^-lewpoint 
which  may  have  occurred  since  that  date. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
74.1  percent  favored  the  President's  pol- 
icy of  gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
and  the  Vietnamization  program;  and 
only  40.4  percent  favored  immediate  and 
complete  U.S.  withdrawal. 

In  reply  to  my  question,  "Do  you  ap- 
prove of  the  overall  policies  of  the  pres- 
ent administration,"  60.4  percent  an- 
swered "Yes,"  which  is  approximately 
the  same  percentage  of  the  vote  which 
President  Nixon  received  in  1968  in  my 
district. 

I  have  introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory retirement  of  Members  of  Congress 
at  a  certain  age,  and  I  am  most  gratified 
to  learn  that  84.4  percent  approve  of  this 
joint  resolution. 

Following  are  the  questions  and  the 
percentage  replies: 
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ail? 


1   Oo  you  tjvor  waje  and  price  eonlrols? 

2.  Oo  you  takor  a  constitutional  amendment  loweimi 
beis  o(  Congress  to  i|«  18?    ..     — 

3  Do  you  favor  postal  reform  which  would  reorgani; 

poration  to  operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis? 

4  Do  you  favor  a  welfare  program  based  on  a  gu 
b   To  take  the  pressure  off  local  lai  resources  the 

revenue  be  returned  to  the  Slate  and  iKal  gav< 

6  f  jrm  legislation— Do  you  favor  - 

(a)  Continuation  of  the  present  farm  progt 

(b)  Continuation  of  ;he  present  program  plu 

(c)  Giadual  wilftdiaAJl  0  the  Goveinment  f 

deinjnd' 

7  Draft    Oo  you  favor 

(a)  A  draft  by  lottery' 

(b)  An  all-volunteer  army' 

(c)  College  undergraduate  draft  determentsi  . 

8  Vietnam    Do  you  favor- 

(a)  Increased  military  xtion  in  an  effort  to 

(b)  Gradual  witlidrawal  ol  U  S  forces  and  V 

(c)  Immediate  and  complete  US  withdraw; 

9  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to  control  Ihe  di 

10  Do  you  favor  removing  Ihe  limitation  on  earnings 

11  Oo  you  favor  actions  of  the  adminislralion  to  bal 
12.  Do  you  approve  of  the  overall  policies  of  the  pr~ 
U.  Oo  you  favor  my  loint  resolution  to  amend  the  " 

bcrs  of  Congress  at  a  certain  age? 


ara^teed  minimum  income?  .  -  

...dent  has  proposed  that  a  certain  percentage  of  Federal 
rnments  -revenue  sharing.  Do  you  favor  this  proposal?  .. 


ndlhev»ar7. 

tnamiialion  ol  the  war?. 


semination  ol  pornography?  —     .   

on  those  who  receive  sxial  security  benehls? 

ice  the  budget  and  reduce  the  national  debt? 

nt  administration?. 

Coitstitution  to  provide  for  the  mandatory  retirement  of  Mem- 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE 
A  TRADE  SCHOOL  IN  1 
COUNTY    IN    THE    NATION 


,  HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATllVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1970 

Si  leaker, 


of 
he  bill 
Voca- 


1970. 


ivi  d 


concer  aing 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
I  include  for  the  Record  a  nui^ber 
letters  I  have  received  concerning 
introduced  by  me  to  amend  the 
tlonal  Education  Act  of  1963. 

John  W.  Rai 
Manchester.  Tenn.June  5, 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins,  M.C. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DCAX  Congressman   Evins:    Recei 
letter    proposing     legislation 
Vocational  Trade  School  to  be  built  it 
Nation's  counties. 

This  I  think  would  do  for  the  traikil 
our  young  (and  older)  people  lor  usejul 
what  the  Interstate  highway  system 
and  Is  doing  toward  helping  our  ever 
Ing  traffic  problem.  I  am  very  much 
about  this  Idea  and  wish  you  every 
with  it.  I  think  we  have  stressed  th( 
too  long  and  have  gone  too  far  to  tb 
everyone  should  have  a  college  education 
might  be  the  cause  of  some  of  our  trquble 
the  campuses  at  the  present,  they 
up  with   a  bunch   of.   •Mlsflts".   W 
legislation  Is  set  up  we  (Coffee  Count  r 
to  be  one  of  the  first  to  take  advantage 

Thanking   you   for  your  continue 
representation   and   with   kindest   re 


Yours  truly. 


John  W. 
Coffee  County 


Ra  r 


1970. 

cpngiess- 

but 
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n  every 

so  nethlng 

certainly 


James  Rhea  Clemmon^ 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  June  3 

De.\«  Joe;  Seldom  do  I  write  my 
man  and  take  your  time  on  my  thoughts 
I  wish  to  commend  you  upon  your 
establish  a  Vocational  Trade  School 
county    In    the    nation.    This    Is 
worthwhile    and    badly    needed.    I 
hope  you  are  successful. 

Please  do  something  about  all  this 
giveaway,    this   Is   disgraceful   and 
every  day  with  our  tenants  In  low  ren 
housing  here  in  Lebanon.  These  peopl 
be  made  to  work,  even  If  Just  sweepliig 
and   picking  up   tin  cans,  or  clea. 
bushes  In  county  roads,  make  them 

Again,  congratulations  and  best 
your  efforts. 

James  Rhea  Clem^ons. 
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Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  June  1, 1970. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins. 

Dea«  Sir:  The  -Capitol  Comments"  of 
June  1st  which  I  have  Just  received  with 
news  of  your  proposed  bill  for  Installing  a 
vocational  trade  school  In  every  county  of  the 
nation  which  still  lacks  one  is  In  my  opinion 
one  of  the  most  commendable  pieces  of  do- 
mestic legislation  suggested  In  recent  years. 
It  should  especially  be  a  great  benefit  to  all 
Southern  states.  As  an  employee  at  our  l<x;al 
AE.D.C.  from  its  early  beginnings  I  could  not 
help  seeing  with  regret  the  necessity  of  hiring 
craftsmen  from  distant  states  to  fill  the 
skilled  Jobs  which  our  regional  people,  lately 
displaced  from  farming,  were  not  trained  to 
fill.  Another  thought:  After  spending  four 
years  at  Tenn.  Tech  (1927-31)  and  observing 
other  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  I  real- 
ize that  many  of  the  students  in  our  over- 
crowded universities  do  not  belong  there, 
but  rather  In  vocational  schools,  acquiring 
training  at  the  craftsman  level. 
Sincerely. 

Wilxiam  E.  Burt. 

Bradyville.  Tenn.. 

Jvne  2.  1970. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  All  power  to  your  "vocational 
trade  school  bUl"!  I  have  long  felt  that  there 
l8  too  much  emphasis  on  college  and  higher 
education  which  often  does  not  educate,  and 
seldom  provides  a  reasonable  preparation  for 
future  employment.  After  all,  not  everyone 
is  college  potential,  and  not  all  college  grad- 
uates can  start  at  the  top  of  the  field.  In 
Industry,  there  are  far  more  Jobs  for  mechan- 
ics than  for  literature  or  fine  arts  studetns. 

Yours  Is  a  practical,  down-to-earth  solution 
to  the  problems  of  too  much  higher  and  not 
enough  lower  education.  Skilled  craftsmen 
should  be  Just  as  much  respected  as  scholars. 

Success  to  you  and  your  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Nan   Heacock. 


Watertown.  Tenn., 

June  2,  1970. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  :  I  received  your  letter 
today  about  trade  schools  and  thought  It  was 
a  very  needed  subject.  We  have  so  many 
young  people  that  will  not  get  a  chance  to 
enter  college.  The  students  at  Watertown  are 
taught  nothing  but  the  subjects  the  state  re- 
quires. 

We  are  too  far  from  Lebanon  and  sure 
need  such  a  program.  Of  course.  Agriculture 
has  to  be  taught  according  to  law. 

We  have  some  pupils  going  to  Lebanon  to 
get  foreign  language;  none  Is  taught  at 
Watertown.  We  think  we  should  have  a  trade 
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school.  This  would  help  lots  of  common  class 
people  get  a  start.  I  think  your  Idea  Is  great 
and  wonder  If  we  could  get  such  a  program 
at  Watertown.  The  children  do  not  have 
much  choice  In  their  subjects.  As  a  man  of 
understanding  this  makes  it  very  hard  to 
pick  their  Jobs.  If  you  can  encourage  Wilson 
Co.  to  make  this  step.  It  surely  will  be  appre- 
ciated. I  am  on  the  education  committee  and 
have  pleaded  with  the  Co.  Supt.  and  he  says 
we  should  be  in  Lebanon.  This  we  do  not 
agree.  We  have  many  boys  and  girls  going  to 
college  and  are  embarrassed  when  they  do 
not  have  the  right  subjects  to  go  on,  but 
are  embarrassed  and  have  to  settle  for  some- 
thing less.  I  sure  hope  you  can  read  most  of 
this.  Mother  used  all  the  paper  In  her  last 
letter,  so  I  have  to  settle  for  this  writing  on 
some  freight  line  notes,  but  you  wont  mind 
this.  Keep  your  good  work  going.  We  sure 
appreciate  a  good  man  of  your  ability. 
Yours  sincerely, 

David  Swann. 

Manchester,  Tenn, 
Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  only  purpose  of  sending  this 
back  to  you  is  to  Inform  you  that  I  support 
this  type  of  education. 

When  I  was  still  In  high  school,  I  saw- 
several  students  whose  efforts  went  to  dis- 
turb the  class.  They  had  no  interest  In  the 
subjects,  but  the  law  was  that  they  must 
attend.  These  same  students  did  have  an 
Interest  in  another  area.  It  may  be  auto 
mechanic,  farmer,  etc.  I  thought  then  It 
would  be  better  for  all  to  single  out  these 
disturbers  and  send  them  to  a  trade  school 
where  they  could  learn  a  trade.  A  trade  they 
were  interested  in.  Monies  appropriated  to 
this  effort  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
takes  all  types  of  trades  to  make  a  society 
work  together. 

Charlie  L.  Klincer. 

Oak   Ridge,   Tenn., 

June   2,    1970. 
Representative   Evins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House   Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Evins:  We  especially  support  your 
bin  on  vocational  trade  schools. 
The  l>est  of  luck  on  your  bill. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ritpp, 
Arthur  F.  Rupp. 

Fair  Haven  Methodist 

Retirement   Home. 

Birmingliam,   Ala. 
Representative  Joe  L.  Evins, 
Washington,  D.C: 

This  Is  a  splendid  way  to  help  us  help 
ourselves— which  is  much  better  than  any 
other  way  I  know  to  lower  welfare  recipients 
and  raise  or  increase  self  respecting,  self- 
supporting  Americans. 
Yours  truly, 

AoELE   Rivers. 

Favetteville,  Tenn. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Evins:  You  are  no  longer  my 
representative,  directly,  but  you  are  one  per- 
son in  government  that  I  feel  has  repre- 
sented me  (and  every  other  U.S.  citizen) 
and  my  ideals  concerning  federal  government 
to  an  extent  that  I  want  you  to  know  that 
another  citizen  of  Tennessee  (I  am  sure  that 
thousands  feel  as  I  do)  believes  in  what  you 
are  doing  and  appreciates  It.  I  think  that 
the  Trade  School  Bill  Is  a  great  Idea:  its 
success  would  provide  the  first  step  In  build- 
ing a  framework  for  establishing  state' 
federal  cooperative  education  concepts  which 
will  eventually  save  public  education  .  .  . 
financially,  professionally,  and  most  impor- 
tant educationally.  In  brief,  I  believe  state 
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governments  cannot  afford  suitable  educa- 
tional programs;  labor  union-tactics  used  by 
educators  are  not  professional,  but  have  been 
forced  by  conditions;  and,  as  education 
suffers,  the  nation  suffers.  Some  federal 
money  must  come  back  to  the  states  In  the 
form  of  meaningful  educational  programs  or 
money  to  be  spent  on  worthwhile  programs 
already  in  existence. 

Good  luck  with  the  bill— It  would  be  a 
shame  If  It  Is  not  recognized  as  Important 
and  a  gtx>d  Investment  in  American  youth. 
Thank  You. 

Tom  Young. 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn, 

Ji^ne  9,  1970. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatii'cs, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  convinced  that  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  national  wealth  and  the 
happiness  of  a  considerable  number  of  our 
fellow  citizens  Is  being  wasted  each  and 
every  day  that  vcx:allonal  education  Is  ne- 
glected. I  am  pleased  to  learn  from  your 
•Capitol  Comments"  that  a  bill  Is  being  In- 
troduced which  would  establish  a  vocational 
school  in  every  county  of  the  nation  not 
already  having  a  vocational  school.  Though 
it  Is  questionable  that  each  county  requires 
a  vocational  school  to  be  located  physically 
within  its  boundaries  It  certainly  Is  required 
that  all  of  our  citizens  have  ease  of  access  to 
such  facilities. 

The  obvious  problems  which  have  prob- 
ably led  to  the  writing  and  Introduction  of 
this  bill  will  not  be  rectified  simply  by  con- 
struction of  schools,  however.  We  require 
curricula  that  are  expanded  and  relevant  to 
our  times  and  to  the  predictable  future.  We 
need  staff  instructors  who  are  qualified  and 
up  to  date  in  teaching  methods.  We  need  ad- 
ministrators who  are  an  Integral  part  of  each 
state  educational  system.  We  need  a  pro- 
gram for  reeducation  of  students  and  par- 
ents who  think  that  college  is  the  "only 
way." 

We,  you  and  I  and  all  of  our  countrymen, 
have  a  vested  interest  in  all  of  the  rest  of  us. 
That  interest  is  economic,  social  and  simply 
moral.  Let's  hope  that  this  bill  is  passed 
when  Intrcxluced  and  that  when  established 
these  schools  will  maximize  their  tremendous 
potential  for  good  to  the  Individual  and  the 
community  and  the  nation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  W.  Poole. 

P.S. — I  have  been  a  skilled  craftsman  for 
23  years  and  it's  a  rewarding  life. 

Wards  Department  Store. 
Jamestoicn,  Tenn.,  June  1,  1970. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  Just '  received  your  Capitol 
Comments  of  June  1.  1970.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  bill  for  a  vocational  trade 
school  in  every  county. 

I  am  very  happy  to  know  that  we  have  a 
person  with  this  kind  of  concern  serving  us 
li.  our  nation's  capitol. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  H.  Kirby. 

Bank   op  Cowan. 
Cowan,  Tenn.,  June  2, 1970. 
Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Evins:  Too  often  when 
one  comes  forth  and  speaks  his  thoughts  and 
ideas  that  would  really  bring  about  helpful- 
ness to  people  he  is  ignored  and  never 
thanked. 

When  I  was  in  high  school  this  was  strictly 
an  agricultural  county  but  I  wondered — 
and  wished  for — why  there  was  not  a  course 
In  agriculture  and  manual  training  and  re- 
lated training  for  girls  so  those  who  did  not 
care  to  specialize  in  teaching,  medicine,  law 
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and  other  related   fields  of  endeavor  could 
study  what  they  wanted  to  do  In  life. 

Higher  education  has  been  the  hue  and  cry 
now  for  several  years.  That's  fine — for  those 
who  want  to  specialize  in  about  3  or  4  fields 
but  what  about  others?  Everyone  isn't  col- 
lege or  university  material  and  some  who  are 
do  not  want  to  study  the  courses  offered. 

It  has  always  been  my  thinking  more  em- 
phasis needs  to  be  placed  on  the  founda- 
tion of  education,  the  elementary  and  high 
school.  I  know  from  my  own  family  poor 
people  can  go  on  to  school  after  high  school 
if  they  really  want  to  go,  if  they  really  want 
an  education.  Why  waste  space,  time  and 
money  in  higher  education  on  people  who 
are  there  only  because  they  think  it  Is  "the 
thing  to  do." 

After  about  55  years  you  are  about  to  in- 
troduce to  bring  into  being  what  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  most  far  reaching  and  bene- 
ficial acts  for  our  Nation  that  could  be 
thought  of. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  presenting 
this  bin  and  wish  for  you  overwhelming 
success  with  It. 

If  enacted  and  pursued  It  will  do  more  for 
our  people  than  all  the  give  away  non-work, 
sit  and  wait,  we  will  bring  It  to  you,  pro- 
grams combined. 

Never  take  from  man  the  dignity  to  work 
but  prepare  him  for  work  and  work  he  will 
find. 

Sincerely, 

B.  B.  LooNEY,  President. 

Tullahoma.  Tenn., 

June  4,  1970. 
Congressman  Evins, 
Rayburn  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Evins:  I  cm  very  proud 
that  we,  in  Coffee  County,  have  a  man  like 
you  to  represent  us  today.  For  I  see  in  the 
Tennessean  that  you  have  Introduced  a  bill 
In  Congress,  which  calls  for  a  vocational 
school  In  every  county  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  not  read  the  bill,  but  it  appears  to  me 
today  that  there  would  be  many  counties  in 
many  states  which  could  not  support  one 
properly.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  you  have 
recognized  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference between  Coffee  County  and  David- 
son County  in  Tennessee  and  Cook  County 
In  Illinois  for  that  matter. 

I  taught  school  in  Indiana  40  years  ago 
and  was  acquainted  with  the  schools  In  Mis- 
souri. 30  years  ago.  We  had  good  vocational 
schools  that  taught  everything  from  beauty 
operators  to  automobile  mechanics,  along 
with  the  work  of  electricians,  carpenters  and 
other  skilled  trades.  I  have  long  felt  the  need 
for^ls  type  of  school  in  Tennessee,  for  It  is 
eviaent  that  these  skilled  people  live  and 
enjoy  life  as  well.  If  not  better,  today  than 
Ph.  Ds. 

Tullahoma  and  Manchester  are  unique 
towns.  The  Arnold  Engineering  Development 
Center  has  attracted  to  us  people  from  all 
over  the  world,  with  a  high  level  of  educa- 
tion. Seventy  per  cent  of  the  children  in 
Tullahoma  have  gone  to  college  after  high 
school,  but  the  statistics,  however,  do  not 
reflect  how  many  of  this  70  per  cent  con- 
tinue after  their  first  year.  We  now  have  a 
vocational  school  in  McMlnnville  and  one  In 
Shelbyville.  Both  are  doing  a  very  fine  lob, 
but  are  not  large  enough.  I  have  read  today 
that  Tullahoma  will  now  have  a  vocational 
schcx>l,  thanks  to  your  efforts.  This  should 
fulfill  a  very  definite  need. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  many  of  the 
students  who  are  now  raising  hell  in  our  col- 
leges would  be  far  better  off  in  a  vocational 
school,  learning  how  to  make  a  living,  rather 
than  fumbling  around  In  a  Liberal  Arts 
course,  not  knowing  where  they  are  going. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  look  favor- 
ably upon  your  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Ai.  Moore. 
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Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 
Hon.  Joseph  Evins. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  recently  received  your  letter 
describing  your  bill  for  3,500  vocational 
schcxjls  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  exciting 
to  hear  such  an  Imaginative  and  forward- 
looking  proposal.  I  agree  with  your  basic 
premise,  that  vocational  training  Is  needed 
and  that  federal  funds  are  necessary. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  disagree  with  one 
small  part  of  the  proposal,  that  of  a  county 
basis  for  the  location  of  the  schools.  I  am 
currently  In  Oak  Ridge,  but  my  experience 
for  13  years  has  been  in  California  junior 
colleges.  In  California  there  are  counties  that 
are  almost  the  size  of  the  whole  state  of 
Tennessee.  I  have  traveled  through  your 
beautiful  state  on  weekends  and  holidays 
and  have  found  that  Tennessee  counties  are 
much  smaller.  I  feel  it  would  be  unfair  to 
states  with  large  counties  to  be  limited  to 
one  per  county.  One  additional  problem  is 
that  v(x:ational  education  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  conventional  classes,  labs  are 
more  expensive  and  classes  are  smaller.  I 
am  also  concerned  that  there  may  be  a 
shortage  of  well-qualified  teachers. 

I  suggest  that  a  fairer  scheme  might  tie  to 
use  representative  districts  as  the  basic  unit 
of  division,  since  the  number  of  people  and 
therefore  students,  will  be  approximately 
equal.  Furthermore.  I  feel  that  the  identity 
of  the  members  of  Congress  with  their  dis- 
tricts' schools  would  be  better  on  a  district 
basis. 

I  have  enjoyed  this  year's  sabbatical  leave 
in  your  beautiful  and  friendly  state.  I  have 
never  seen  so  many  beautiful  trees  or  so 
much  running  water.  Thank  you  for  your 
letters. 

Yours  truly, 

Wn-LiAM  E.  Miller. 


ONE  SERVICEMAN'S  VIEWPOINT 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  wyilE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1.  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  of 
mine  who  resides  in  the  village  of  Darby- 
dale,  Ohio. 

The  subject  of  this  outstanding  citi- 
zens letter  is  campus  disorders.  This  is 
one  of  many  letters  I  have  received  from 
ser\icemen  expressing,  among  other 
things,  their  disapproval  of  campus  dis- 
orders and  the  destruction  which  has 
surrounded  them. 

I  respectfully  commend  Mr.  Wheeler  s 
letter  to  my  colleagues  and  am  inserting 
his  letter  in  the  Record  at  thia^point : 
Darbydale.  Ohio. 

June  1.  1970. 

Mr.  Wylie:  Not  long  ago  my  mother  wrote 
you  a  letter  trying  to  find  a  way  to  prevent 
my  going  back  to  Viet  Nam.  I  can  not  say 
that  I  approve  of  tliis  for  I  feel  there  are  too 
many  people  wanting  too  much  of  this  coun- 
try and  in  return  are  willing  to  give  nothing. 
I  do  however  understand  my  mother's  feel- 
ings, for  while  one  of  her  sons  was  over  there, 
someone  else's  son  was  burning  the  American 
flag  on  a  UrUversity  Campus.  It  was  the  first 
and  only  time  my  mother  has  been  so  moved 
as  to  write  anyone  in  office.  Tills  is  also  my 
first  time  Mr.  Wylie. 

I  have  a  brother  in  Viet  Nam  now  and  its 
because  of  men  like  my  brother  and  myself 
that  I  write  to  you.  We  are  concerned  about 
our  students  at  our  university.  Some  of  ub 
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can  not  understand  what  these  stu4ents  are 
asking  for  or  want. 

They  say  they  want  peace,  yet  tlley  stage 
riots  and  do  battle  with  our  city  pel  ce.  state 
highway  patrol  and  National  Guar  [s 

They  say  they  want  to  make  Amert  :a 
yet  they  tear  up  and  bum  down  bull  dings 
campus,  not  to  mention  the  Amerlc;  in 
urge  you.  Mr.  Wylle  to  do  everythln  j 
your  means  to  strengthen  the 
our  Uiw  offloers  and  to  take  necessary 
remove  known  conununists  and  trouple 
Ing  persons  from  our  university 
deui  and  faculty. 
Sincerely, 

H.  D.  WiEELEB. 


VICE  PRESroENT  AGNEW 
DISSENT 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSION 

or    TL±INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT^VES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  197  0 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of 
Speaker,  last  Monday  evening 
ident  Agnew  addressed  a 
Michigan  Republicans  in  Detroi ; 
issue  of  dissent  in  our  society.  In 
the  prepared  text  of  that  speec  i,  I  was 
struck  by  the  sound  commonsei.se.  wis- 
dom, and  balance  the  Vice  Presic  ent  em- 
plo>ed  in  addressing  himself  to  t  lis  most 
delicate  issue.  The  Vice  President  reaf- 
firmed both  the  right  and  necessity  of 
dissent  in  our  free  society.  In  hi  i  words: 

We  cannot  agree  about  the  need  for  free- 
dom without  acknowledging  the  freedom  to 
disagree.  We  cannot  govern  with  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  governed  unless  we  respect  the 
right  of  dissent  of  the  governed. 

And  then  the  Vice  President  I  made  a 
point  which  I  think  we  should  al :  do  well 
to  keep  in  mind  during  this  itroubled 
hour  in  our  national  history : 

But  remember,  respect  for  the  right  of 
dissent  does  not  mandate  agreement  with 
the  dissent.  We  cannot  encourage  a  unity  of 
purpose  without  stimulating  a  diversity  of 
approach. 

The  Vice  President  elaboratec  on  this 
in  a  most  eloquent  and  poignapt  man- 
ner by  saying : 

By  demanding  unity,  by  denouifclng 
sent,    we    might    find    ourselves 
united  but  standing  still.  That  la 
this  nation  Is  all  about — unity  is  r 
m  Itself,  It  Is  a  byproduct  of  progres! 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  ,he  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  entire  text  of  the  Vice 
President's  speech  and  commenq  it  to  the 
reading  of  my  colleagues : 

Address  by  the  V:ce  Presidi 
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1  would  like  to  present  a  case 
progressive  parUsanablp. 

The  word  "ptartisan"  has  taken 
fortunate    coloration.    It    Is    being 
with  divlsiveneeB,  with  backbiting 
loua  personal  references.  This  is 
our   biatory — Jamea   Madison,    in 
famous  of  the  Federalist  Papers, 
the  "spirit  of  faction"  that  could 
country  apart. 

ParUoanablp  misplaced.  . 
done,  can  be  a  danger  to  democra:y 
progressive  partisanship  is  at  the 
our  liberty  and  without  It,  there 
no  change  in  our  society  and  no 
in  our  public  philosophy. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  are  entering  our  traditional  period  of 
intensified  partisanship  before  an  election 
campalg:n.  Whether  that  period  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  Intelligent  chaUenge  and  debate, 
or  sterile  and  conducive  to  angry  shouting, 
is  a  test  that  we  as  a  p>eople  will  have  to 
take. 

I  believe  we  will  pass  that  test  If  we  em- 
brace the  principle  of  progressive  partisan- 
ship. 

To  do  that  successfully,  we  have  to  ex- 
amine two  slogans.  One  of  these  is  rich  with 
age  and  honor;  the  other  Is  bright  with  new 
and  conventional  wisdom;  both  can  be 
twisted  to  get  us  into  trouble. 

Slogan  number  one  is  seemingly  xinassall- 
able:  "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 
And  slogan  number  two  is  becoming  one  of 
the  most  high-minded  cliches  of  our  time: 
"Let  us  de-escalate  the  rhetoric." 

Let  us  begin  with  the  first,  which  had  Its 
genesis  in  a  poem  written  in  1776  by  John 
Dickenson:  "Then  Join  hand  in  hand,  brave 
Americans  all 'by  uniting  we  stand,  by  di- 
viding we  fall." 

That  is  the  sentiment  that  brought  us 
together  as  a  nation,  the  spirit  that  i>er- 
mitted  us  to  overcome  our  disagreements  by 
acknowledging  a  deeper  sense  of  common 
purpose. 

On  the  great  ends  of  liberty  and  Justice 
and  opportunity,  that  sentiment  has  never 
been  truer.  But  we  demean  that  spirit  of 
unity  when  we  try  to  restrict  ideas  about 
how  to  meet  those  ends.  Here  is  what  I 
mean: 

We  cannot  agree  about  the  need  for  free- 
dom without  acknowledging  the  freedom  to 
disagree. 

We  cannot  govern  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed  unless  we  respect  the  right  of  dis- 
sent of  the  governed.  But  remember,  respect 
for  the  right  of  dissent  does  not  mandate 
agreement  with  the  dissent. 

We  cannot  encourage  a  unity  of  purpose 
without  stimulating  a  diversity  of  approach. 
That  Is  why  every  attempt  to  deny  our 
diversity,  to  smother  partisanship  In  an 
amorphous  cloud  of  consensus,  is  doomed  to 
failure.  It  confuses  the  ends  with  the  means. 
United  we  stand  in  love  of  country,  in  desire 
for  peace  and  progress — but  divided  we  stand 
In  approach,  in  style,  in  policy  to  reach  the 
ends  we  seek. 

By  demanding  unity,  by  denouncing  dis- 
sent, we  might  find  ourselves  standing  united 
but  standing  still.  That  U  not  what  this  na- 
tion is  all  about — unity  Is  not  an  end  In  it- 
self, it  Is  a  byproduct  of  progress. 

Just  as  unity  Is  not  an  end  in  Itself,  dissent 
Is  not  an  end  in  Itself.  Here  is  where  I  part 
company  with  some  dissenters. 

Rational  dissent  focuses  on  an  Issue,  calls 
It  to  public  attention  and  marshals  the  argu- 
ments to  persuade  the  majority  to  Its  view. 
That  is  the  essence  of  progressive  partisan- 
ship. 

Irrational  dissent  focuses  on  an  emotional 
issue,  rejects  logic,  and  demands  change 
without  intellectual  chaUenge,  without  offer- 
ing a  constructive  alternative. 

Rational  dissent  anticipates  disagreement; 
irrational  dissent  expects  its  views  to  be 
adopted  as  a  revelation  of  truth  and  Is  in- 
furiated when  this  does  not  happen. 

Rational  dissent  properly  defines  its  right 
to  be  heard  and  Is  ready  and  willing  to  accept 
criticism  of  Its  point  of  \-lew;  Irrational  dis- 
sent considers  criticism  of  its  point  of  view 
to  be  an  attack  on  the  right  to  dissent. 

Rational  dissenters,  in  the  tradition  of 
Holmes  and  Brandels,  have  never  been  more 
needed  than  they  are  today.  They  are  with 
us.  but  their  ideas  are  too  often  Ignored — 
not  by  the  majority,  but  by  the  emotionarles, 
a  relatively  small  group  of  antl-lntcUectuals 
that  has  snatched  the  standard  of  dissent 
from  their  hands. 
Some  of  the  rational  dissenters  I  have  been 
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meeting  with  recently  have  pointed  out  that 
the  emotlonarlee  are  not  limited  to  their 
side.  This  Is  true.  But  we  cannot  abandon  the 
public  forum  to  the  antls  versus  the  anti- 
antls.  We  cannot  refrain  from  spwaklng  oxit 
in  the  voice  of  reason,  both  in  affirmation 
and  In  dissent,  for  fear  of  becoming  identi- 
fied with  the  emotionarles  of  the  extremes. 

That,  of  course,  brings  me  to  the  next  slo- 
gan, the  new  favorite  of  editorial  writers  of 
aU  shades  of  opinion:  "Let's  de-escalate  the 
rhetoric." 

I  think  the  word  "rhetoric"  Is  being  badly 
misused.  It  is  being  defined  as  vituperation, 
as  poisonous  Invective.  But  rhetoric  Is  not 
tliat  at  all:  Rhetoric  is  the  use  of  public  dis- 
course to  persuade. 

We  do  not  have  to  depress  that  kind  of 
rhetoric  at  all:  on  the  contrary,  we  have  to 
elevate  the  rhetoric.  Only  In  that  way  can 
we  hope  to  enter  a  season  of  progressive 
partisanship. 

This  does  not  mean  that  afflrmers  or  dis- 
senters have  to  color  their  speeches  gray.  It 
does  not  mean  that  we  must  dweU  on  ab- 
stractions and  totally  refuse  to  engage  In 
personalities. 

Our  history  is  rich  In  anecodote  about  the 
cut  and  thrust  of  partisan  debate,  and  It  did 
get  a  little  personal  at  times.  I  recall  the  re- 
mark of  John  Randolfrti  of  Virginia,  aimed 
at  a  brUllant  fvllow  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Edward  Livingstone. 
Said  Randolph:  "He  Is  a  man  of  splendid 
abilities,  but  utterly  corrupt.  Like  rotten 
mackerel  by  moonlight,  he  shines  and 
sUnks." 

That  was  pretty  rough.  And  so  was  labor 
leader  John  L.  Lewis'  characterization  of  one 
of  my  predecesors  In  office,  John  Nance  Gar- 
ner as  a  "card-playing,  whlsky-drlnklng, 
evil  old  man."  (Some  people  have  recently 
suggested  that  I  stick  to  playing  cards,  which 
could  contribute  to  the  public  safety.) 

Governor  Hlrman  Johnson  of  California 
did  not  like  some  of  the  press  coverage  he 
was  getting  during  his  administration,  and 
he  had  this  to  say  about  the  publisher  of  a 
major  newspaper:  "He  sits  there  in  senile 
dmentla  with  a  gangrene  heart  and  rotting 
brain,  grimacing  at  every  reform,  chattering 
impotently  at  all  things  that  are  decent, 
frothing,  fuming,  violently  gibbering,  going 
dovm  to  his  grave  In  snarling  Infamy  .  .  . 
disgraceful,  depraved  .  .  .  and  putrescent." 

Now  what  have  I  ever  said  about  the  press 
to  compare  with  that?  Fortunately,  the  day? 
of  that  kind  of  ad  homlnem  blast  are  gone 
forever.  But  perhaps  it  has  evolved  into  a 
less  rancorous  form  of  attack,  similar  to  that 
unleashed  by  Winston  Churchill  at  Ramsay 
MacDonald  in  1933,  when  he  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer:  "I  remember  when  I  was 
a  child,  being  taken  to  the  celebrated  Bar- 
num's  Circus,  which  contained  an  exhibition 
of  freaks  and  monstrosities,  but  the  exhibit 
on  the  programme  which  I  most  desired  to 
see  was  the  one  described  as  'The  Boneless 
Wonder."  My  parents  Judged  that  that  spec- 
tacle would  be  too  revolting  and  demoraliz- 
ing for  my  youthful  eyes,  and  I  have  waited 
fifty  years  to  see  the  Boneless  Wonder  sitting 
on  the  Treasury  Bench." 

Can  you  imagine  the  wave  of  shock  and 
horror  that  would  pass  through  certain  cir- 
cles If  anyone  were  to  make  such  a  remark 
today  about,  say.  the  chairman  of  a  Senate 
committee?  It  would  be  an  unthinkable 
example  of  the  arrogance  of  power.  The  most 
one  covild  get  away  with  In  these  more  sen- 
sitive times  is  another  Churchill  gibe  at 
one  of  his  opponents  as  "a  modest  man, 
with  nruch  to  be  modest  about." 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  review  of  politi- 
cal Invective  Is  to  show  that  we  are  Indeed 
past  our  vituperative  peak.  In  a  sense,  hap- 
pily so.  It  Is  also  good  for  us  to  recall  that 
the  shouted  epithets  we  hear  today  are  no 
match  for  the  flashes  of  wit  that  lay  behind 
some  of  the  studied  insults  of  yesteryear. 
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Were  they  alive  today.  Randolph  and 
Wilkes.  Disraeli  and  Churchill.  Huey  Long 
and  Harold  Ickes  would  have  to  temper  their 
blasts;  history  might  have  been  the  less 
colorful,  but  the  times  have  changed  and 
the  climate  Is  wrong  for  slambang  vitupera- 
tion. In  Its  Improper  definition  as  invective, 
the  rhetoric  has  already  de-escalated. 

But  In  Its  proper  definition  as  rational 
public  persuasion,  the  rhetoric  of  our  times 
needs  to  be  put  to  constructive  use.  In  the 
very  act  of  encouraging  peaceful  argument, 
we  automatically  discourage  violent  pro- 
test. In  agreeing  to  disagree,  as  reasonable 
people,  we  admit  to  a  unity  of  purpose. 

A  Greek  philosopher  first  laid  down  the 
rules  of  rhetoric.  I  do  not  presume  to  chal- 
lenge the  principles  of  my  ancestor  Aristotle. 
but  let  me  try  to  update  them  for  the  com- 
ing campaign: 

Every  view  is  a  proper  target  for  rational 
challenge. 

Every  challenge  Is  a  proper  target  for  criti- 
cism and  rebuttal. 

No  view  has  a  claim  on  truth  by  virtue  of 
wide  acceptance. 

No  view  has  a  claim  on  truth  by  virtue  of 
limited  acceptance. 

Every  partisan  has  an  obligation  to  pre- 
sent his  position  forcefully,  factually  and 
fearlessly. 

Every  partisan  has  an  obligation  to  admit 
to  the  possibility  of  error. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  be  heard  to  the 
extent  he  shows  a  willingness  to  listen. 

No  man  should  Interpret  a  willingness  to 
listen  as  a  commitment  to  follow. 

No  argument  is  fair  that  appeals  exclusively 
to  emotion. 

No  argument  Is  realistic  that  rules  out 
all  emotion. 

No  age  group  or  minority  group  or  income 
group  has  a  monopoly  on  wisdom. 

No  majority  has  the  obligation  to  be  silent, 
or  the  right  to  overwhelm  dissent. 

And  finally,  the  thirteenth  rule  of  rhetoric 
for  our  times,  and  the  most  painful  one  of 
all:  Provided  he  acts  without  violence  and 
within  the  Constitutional  law,  every  man 
has  the  right  to  disagree  with,  and  to  break, 
every  one  of  these  "rules." 

In  doing  so.  I  think  it  would  be  to  his  loss 
and  society's  loss,  but  freedom  Is  not  freedom 
unless  It  Includes  the  freedom  to  be  wrong. 

Let  us,  then,  elevate  the  rhetoric:  let  us 
think  through  all  we  stand  for,  and  then 
stand  for  it  publicly  and  affirmatively. 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  be  progressive  par- 
tisans for  all  we  believe  to  be  right,  and  not 
speak  of  partisanship  as  something  unworthy 
or  un-American. 

This  was  a  nation  built  by  ardent  advocates 
of  popular  and  unpopular  causes.  In  each 
generation,  they  triumph  over  the  detractors 
who  shrug  In  hopeless  resignation,  and  the 
sloganeers  of  puerile  obscenities,  and  the 
bookbumers  who  try  to  destroy  the  ideas  they 
cannot  discuss. 

Let  us  Join  the  "happy  warriors  of  the 
political  battlefield."  discovering  new  depths 
of  loyalty  In  opposition,  new  heights  of  unity 
in  our  diversity,  and  a  new  spirit  of  respect 
for  each  other's  point  of  view. 


EQUITY    FOR    VETERANS 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  that  would  provide 
automatic  adjustments  for  all  veterans' 
benefits,  based  on  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living.  The  legislation  would  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
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ministration  to  adjust  monthly  veterans' 
benefits  payments  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  percentage  change  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  each  year. 

I  strongly  believe  that  simple  equity 
requires  this  improvement  in  our  vet- 
erans' benefits  system.  Disabled  veterans, 
widows,  and  others  who  depend  upon 
these  benefits  are  being  hit  p.?rticularly 
hard  by  inflation  right  now  because  they 
are  living  on  a  fixed  income.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  civil  service  and  military 
retirees  now  receive  automatic  adjust- 
ments in  their  pensions,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  my  support,  has 
taken  the  first  step  to  provide  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  in  social  security 
benefits,  there  is  no  justification  for  fail- 
ing to  improve  our  veterans'  benefits 
system  by  taking  this  needed  step. 


MURPHY  OIL  CORP.  HELPS  TO 
FIGHT  POLLUTION 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Murph>'  Oil  Corp.,  with  home  ofiSces 
in  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  has  taken  steps  to 
reduce  air  pollution  caused  by  automo- 
biles. It  has  introduced  91-octane,  lead- 
free  regular  gasoline  through  nearly  200 
of  its  sei-vice  stations  in  Louisiana,  cen- 
tral Florida.  Minnesota,  and  upper  Wis- 
consin. It  is  my  understanding  that 
Murphy  Oil  is  the  first  gasoline  pro- 
ducer to  supply  unleaded  regular  gaso- 
line in  these  markets.  The  new  fuel  will 
be  called  Spur  APG — antipollution  gaso- 
line— and  will  be  produced  by  Murphy 
Oil  Refineries  at  Meraux,  La.,  and 
Superior,  Wis. 

In  a  recent  announcement,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Murphy,  Jr.,  president  of  Mui-phy  Oil 
Corp.,  said  that  the  suggested  retail 
price  of  the  unleaded  fuel  will  be  the 
same  as  that  charged  by  major  oil  com- 
panies for  their  leaded  regtilar  gasolines. 
Mr.  Murphy  also  pointed  out  that  the 
unleaded  fuel  will  contain  a  new  deter- 
gent additive,  Du  Pont  DMA-101,  which 
is  designed  to  make  car  engines  run 
cleaner,  thus  reducing  still  further  the 
exhaust  emission  of  air  pollutants. 

Commenting  on  the  company's  deci- 
sion to  introduce  91-octane,  lead-free 
regular  gasoline  into  the  market.  Mr. 
Murphy  said: 

There  Is  a  great  popular  manifestation  of 
rising  expectations  for  clean  air  and  water. 
The  demands  will  be  met. 

Murphy  Oil  Corporation  has  tried,  success- 
fully we  think,  to  always  take  Into  consider- 
ation the  welfare  of  the  communities  and  our 
neighbors  wherever  It  has  done  business.  We 
like  to  think  we've  done  much  more  than  was 
legally  required. 

Even  so.  It's  now  apparent  that  we,  and 
all  other  Industrial  firms,  must  still  do  more 
or  risk  losing  the  right  to  do  business  at  a 
profit  to  our  shareholders,  to  the  service  of 
our  customers  and  to  the  well-being  of  our 
employees. 

This  is  why  we  are  Introducting  our  anti- 
pollution, lead-free  gasoline — literally  a  new 
Murphy   product — at   this   time. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  direct  to  the,  attention  of  my 
colleagues  this  course  of  action  taken  by 
the  Murphy  Oil  Corp.  This  company  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  respon- 
sible industrial  citizen,  determined  to 
make  a  positive  contribution  toward  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  environment. 
Cleaning  up  the  air  is  too  big  a  task  to  be 
done  by  government  alone.  The  public 
and  private  sectors  must  work  together 
to  solve  the  problem  of  environmental 
pollution.  I  hope  that  more  and  more 
American  firms  will  join  with  Murphy 
Oil  Coip.  in  taking  measures  to  com- 
bat the  ix)llution  of  our  planet. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  FINCH 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Robert  Finch's  appointment  as 
Coimselor  to  the  President  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  I,  for  one, 
am  sorry  to  see  him  leave  HEW,  but  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  he  will  now  be  in  a 
position  to  use  hie  wisdom,  sensitivity, 
and  social  concern  in  a  position  of  such 
importance  both  to  the  President  and  the 
coimtry. 

His  successor,  Elliot  Richardson,  brings 
to  HEW  a  competence  which  brought 
praise  and  accomplishment  both  in 
Massachusetts  government  and  past  and 
present  Federal  service.  HEW  is  a  de- 
manding taskmistress,  but  Mr.  Richard- 
sons  credentials  make  him  worthy  of  the 
task. 

Former  Secretai-y  Finch  has  demon- 
strated time  and  again  an  awareness  and 
empathy  for  the  pressing  social  problems 
facing  our  Nation.  His  recent  commence- 
ment address  to  the  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity graduating  class  is  an  excellent 
example  of  his  perception  and  concern. 
The  President  v.'as  wise  to  seek  his  imme- 
diate counsel.  Mr.  Finch  will  serve  the 
President  and  the  Nation  well. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  in- 
clude the  complete  text  of  Mr.  Finch's 
remarks  at  Arizona  State  as  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  point: 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Finch. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  at  the  Arizona  State  University 
Commencement.  Jitne  2,  1970 

It  Is  my  purpose  this  evening  to  attempt  to 
put  the  Immediate  into  the  longer-view 
perspective  of  our  entire  experience  as  a 
people.  And  I  want  to  make  some  affirmations 
and  reaffirmations,  before  we're  done,  of  an 
Intensely  personal  nature. 

By  tradition,  conunencement  addresses 
take  note  of  the  times  In  which  we  live,  and 
of  the  Nation's  deep  dependence  on  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  Never  have  these  two 
themes  been  more  relevant  than  they  are 
today. 

Four  weeks  ago,  Cambodia.  Kent  State,  and 
Jackson  State  for  most  of  us  were  Just 
names.  Now  they  are  powerful  symbols,  and 
they  have  unleashed  forces  that  may  shake 
and  transform  the  American  political  system. 
Headlines  tell  part  of  the  story — six  young 
Americans  dead,  scores  of  others  Injured,  sev- 
eral hundred  colleges  and  universities  closed 
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down  ...  an  episode  wholly 
dent  In  the  Nation"*  history. 

And  behind  the  heftdllnes  there 
bitterness  .  .  .  uncertainty  .   .  . 
passionate  conviction  that  these 
not  have  been  In  vain.  I  visited  Kejit 
held  a  long  conversation  with 
pies  of  Jackson  State,  and  these 
stunned  communities.  Hundreds  ol 
delegations — students,    faculty, 
tors — have  come  to  Washington, 
have  come  to  my  office,  for  long  and 
conversaUons.  Out  of  this  ongoln 
has  come  fuller  understanding  oi 
part,  and  I  hope  on  theirs.  The  lln 
munlcatlon  are  now  open,  but  the  r 
main  open  and  be  improved. 
Still   further   behind   the 
have  t>een  other  events  and  ot 
From  both  extremes,  the  rhetoric 
inflamed  .  .  .  and   Inflammatory. 
have  consequences,  and  sometime 
beyond  anger  to  tragedy. 

From  the  left,  we  hear  that 
Is  totally  corrupt,  that  It  must 
down.  From  the  right,  its  "troub 
and  'outside  agitators"  who  are 
Neither  extreme  helps  to  descrlb  i 
they   simply   jaerpetuate   apocalyp  tl 
And  both,  on  any  scale  of  reason 
"cop  outs." 

But  new  changes  are  taking 
The  great,  diverse  center  has  been 
There  Is  a  growing  unity  on  many 
a  drawing  together  of  students.  ' 
administrators.  And  substantial 
concerned  and  moderate  student 
naled  that  they  are  becoming 
mitted  to  involvement  in  politics 
the  system. 

They  are  being  joined  by  others 
old.  who  find  to  their  amazemen 
have   Interests    in   common    wltt 
Some  would  point  to  environment!  ,1 
to  the  reordering  of  the  Nation's 
the  more  rapid  fulfillment  of 
ment  to  racial  Justice. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the 
turbing  signs,  but  no  less  part 
ture — old  fault-lines  are  widenli 
young  and  old  and  between  tow 
."  .  .  and   also   within    the 
cleavage  is  both  vertical  and 
cuts  many  different  ways. 

Some  might  be  tempted  to  plav 
past  few  weeks — to  write  them  ofl 
round  of  student  unrest,  or  a 
vigorous  outbreak  of  spring  fev^r 
might  be  characterized  with 
•'revolt "    and    "revolution." 
think,  are  wTong.  The  one 
nothing    to    be    concerned 
other,  that  It  Is  too  late  to  be 
all. 

It  is  time.  Instead,  to  face  hard 
to   admit   to   ourselves   the   shee  • 
much  has  changed,  both  on^  and 
pus  .  .  .  and  to  begin  engaging 
passionate  criticism  that  leads 
tive  action. 

I  would  like  first  to  address 
to  those  of  you  who  are  not 
Is  time  to  understand  who 
what  they  want.  It  Is  time  to  be 
and  very  discriminating  about 
think   our  students,    and   otir 
universities,  should  play  in  our 
It  is  time  for  reason,  and  sanl 
dlstlnctloiis. 

To  begin  with,  let's  all 
dents  are  not  some  sort  of  aliens 
false  passports — but  our  oicn 
the  products  of  our  laws,  values 
Let   us  examine  our  views   and 
before  discrediting  theirs.  Let  us 
them  the  scapegoats  for  our 
and  fears. 

Indeed,  it  Is  not  easy  for 
struggled     against     economic 
understand   others   who   seem 
concerned  about  "making  It"  an  I 
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without  prece-     style    outrages   accepted   senses   of   decency. 

But  adversity,   let's  remember,  wears  many 

rage  and     faces.  It  can  come  in  the  form  of  draft  notices 

ind  yet  a     and  rejection  slips  as  well  as  overUuo  bills. 

lents  u-ill     It  can  come  In  the  absence  of  draft  notices 

State.  I     among   those   who    know   themselves   to   be 

Pres  dent  Peo-     privileged,  and  feel  guilty  because  of  It.  And 

1  je  Indeed     it   can   come   In  the   Incessant  pressure    for 

academic     grades  and  degrees  and  credeiitlals. 

aimlnlstra-         We  must  also  recognize  that   today'",  stu- 

1  ind  scores     dents  are  ready  to  sacrifice — that  indeed  they 

searching      have  laid  on  the  line  their  academic  standing. 

;  dialogue     their  career-hopes,  even  their  physical  safely. 

!  my  own     for   their   beliefs.    They   have   demonstrated 

's  of  com-      courage  .  .  .  and  staying  power. 

must  re-         It  is  perfectly  true  that  students  have  no 

monopoly  on  wisdom.  They  did  not  suddenly 

there     •discover"    war.    or   hunger,    or    poveity.    or 

lessons,      discrimination.   But,  as  It  always  has   been 

become     through  history,  they   are  the  least  able  to 

Words   do     compromise   with   Injustice.   They    have   no 

thev  lead      tolerance    for    race    hatreds.    They    have   no 

patience  with  the  deferral  of  burning  prob- 

system"     lems. 

brought         The  war  is  the  Issue  for  many  of  them — 

e-makers  "     and  many  simply  do  not  believe,  as  I  do,  that 

to  blame,     the  Cambodian  operation   will  shorten    the 

events —     war  and  speed  the  troop  withdrawal.  But  that 

ic   myths,     really  is  not  the  core  of  the  issue:  It  Is  not  the 

represent     war  they  want  brought  home,  it  Is  the  peace. 

They  want  to  get  on  with  the  works  of  social 

renewal. 

We  should  take  students  seriously,  not 
because  they  are  future  voters  or  because 
they  pose  a  threat  to  democratic  process- 
but  because  they  help  voice  the  Nation* 
conscience.  It  slanders  an  entire  generation 
to  confuse  a  militant  fringe  with  the  vast 
preponderance  of  deeply  concerned,  genu- 
inely motivated  young  citizens — and  It 
throws  them  Into  the  extremists'  arms. 

Last  week  In  Oregon,  It  was  the  voters  who 
lashed  out — and  not  against  Individuals  but 
against  all  young  people.  19-to-21.  who  might 
have  become  voting  citizens.  This.  In  my 
view,  was  wrong  .  .  .  dead  wrong.  If  back- 
lash played  a  part,  this  was  the  wrong  rea- 
son. 

As  I  have  argued  for  25  years  In  public  life, 
young  people  should  have  the  vote — and  they 
should  have  it  not  as  a  reward  or  as  some  sort 
of  "sop ".  They  should  have  the  vote  because 
they  constitute  a  valuable  resource  that 
should  be  brought  In'o  our  councils  of  state, 
and  Into  the  democratic  process. 

In  other  States,  coi  leges  and  universities 
themselves  have  become  the  victim  of  back- 
lash— as  U  the  problems  of  our  society  were 
somehow  caused  by  tne  academic  community 
and  as  if  that  community  should  be  punished 
for  having   failed   to  solve   them.   It  wotild 
be  sheer  disaster  if  rejected  bond  Issues  and 
a  drying  up  of  alumni  support  were  to  bring 
our  colleges  and  universities,   both   private 
reality  .  .  .      and  public,  to  their  knees, 
fact   that         I  sometimes  wonder  If  any  of  us  appreciates 
the  cam-      the  incredible  burden  we  routinely  put  upon 
the  com-      the  university.  We  ask  that  It  serve  many 
construe-     masters— government,  business,  the  church, 
to  name  but  a  few— and  protect   Its  basic 
remarks      Integrity  at  the  same  time.  We  ask  our  cam- 
for  it      puses  to  be  centers  of  Innovation,  criticism, 
are  and      and  creativity— the  bulwarks  of  an  exciting, 
eery  careful      pluralistic  national  life.  We  ask  them  to  re- 
he  role  we      main  in  some  sense  above  the  battle,  and 
(olleges   and      yet  to  dig  down  Into  the  agenda  of  unrc- 
I  ational  life       solved  social  problems.  And  then  we  turn  on 
and  fine      them,  with  frustration  and  anger,  when  they 
become  focal  points  for  all  the  conflicts  and 
tensions  that  rage  across  the  face  of  this  so- 
ciety. This  form  of  backlash  Is  mindless  and 
Irrational— and  It  Is.  In  the  ultimate  sense, 
self-defeating. 

So  let  us  all  cultivate  a  sense  of  perspec- 
tive  and   balance   about   students   and   the 
academic  community — and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  making  their  concerns  the  No- 
who  have     fion's  concerns. 

versitv    to         Up  to  now,  my  remarks  have  largely  been 

)llthe'y   un-      addressed    across    the    generation    gap.    and 

whose  life-      across  the  barrier  between  town  and  gown— 
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but  now  let  me  shift  emphasis.  1  want  to 
speak  more  directly  to  you  men  and  women 
of  the  graduating  classes — not  with  a  pre- 
tentious guru-like  ultimate  wisdom,  but  in 
terms  of  my  hopes  and  profound  concerns, 
and  of  Ideals  as  well. 

Because  it  is  so  much  In  the  public  mind, 
let  me  begin  with  the  so-called  "Princeton 
Plan" — rescheduling  the  academic  calendar 
so  that  students  can  have  time  off  next  fall 
to  engage  In  the  political  process.  In  prin- 
ciple, of  course,  this  is  what  we  all  should 
be  doing— working  within  the  system  for 
candidates  and  Issues  of  our  choice. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  one  formvila.  The 
Princeton  Plan  may  be  right  for  Princeton, 
and  that  Is  a  decision  for  that  academic 
community  to  make.  For  others,  it  may  be 
"work-study  "  projects.  There  are  as  many 
possibilities  as  there  are  Institutions — and 
In  providing  options  for  everyone,  we  must 
also  Include  the  Individual  who  chooses  not 
to  commit  himself  to  political  action. 

Nor,  in  broadening  the  channels  of  polit- 
ical expression,  should  we  stop  with  stu- 
dents. What  about  housewives  and  business- 
men, policemen  and  firemen,  teachers  and 
government  workers?  We  should  be  thinking 
about  greater  opportunities  for  all  to  par- 
ticipate. 

For  those  of  you  who  do  Intend  to  get  In- 
volved. I  know  you  already  understand  that 
politics  Is  a  demanding  and  persistent  pur- 
suit. It  Is  arduous,  and  there  Is  much 
drudgery  In  it.  Influence  comes  hard — step 
by  step.  In  relatively  small  Increments — and 
It  comes  only  to  those  who  are  willing  to  en- 
dure the  rigors  of  the  process. 

This  means  that  "two  week  wonders"  will 
not  make  much  of  a  dent.  There  should  be 
no  expectations  of  easy  or  Instant  victories. 
Out  on  the  hustings,  you  will  meet  with  deep 
resistance.  You  will  find  that  voting  habits 
are  deeply  engrained — that  "single  Issue " 
politics  comes  up  hard  against  local  con- 
cerns, and  competing  Issues,  and  strong  egos 
with  personal  foUowings. 

And  you  will  find  no  unanimity  among  the 
electorate  on  the  Issues  that  you  see  as  ab- 
solutely vital  and  transparently  clear.  There 
will  be  some  victories— and  some  defeats. 

Thus  you  must  resist  the  notion  that  If  yoti 
stand  m  the  middle  of  the  campus  quad- 
rangle or  out  in  the  streets  and  blow  your 
trumpet  loud  enough,  the  walls  will  come 
tumbling  down.  Political  victories  are  made 
of  far  more  than  noble  causes  ...  or  fiery 
rhetoric. 

Tlie  real  choices  never  quite  boll  down  to 
the  simple  extremes  of  making  either  love 
or  war.  unlUng  or  dying,  being  either  Red 
or  dead,  or  making  Just  guns  or  Just  butter. 
Politics  requires  a  sacrifice  far  harder  than 
that  of  time— It  requires  that  you  sacrifice 
the  reassuring  formulas  that  tell  you.  "don't 
worry  about  the  alternatives,  you  are  ab- 
solutely right". 

And  I  would  ask  you  to  think  very  hard 
about  the  point  at  which  sacrificing  your- 
selves to  the  demands  of  conscience  amounts 
to  self-destruction.  There  is  a  point  where 
moral  imperatives  become  so  black  and 
white  that  the  alternatives  are  narrowed  to 
passivity  on  the  one  hand,  or  violence  on 
the  other.  In  the  personal  histories  of  the 
young,  we  have  seen  too  many  cases  of  Just 
this  regression— from  an  Intense  passion  for 
Justice,  to  acts  wholly  without  the  sense  of 
compassion  on  which  all  human  Justice  ulti- 
mately depends. 

You  must  also  resist  the  tendency  toward 
moral  arrogance.  Frankly.  It  turns  off  many 
of  your  potential  allies— many  of  whom 
have  fought  long  and  hard  for  the  things 
you  want,  and  have  the  battle-scars  to  prove 

It. 

I  would  ask,  too.  that  you  never  forget  the 
need  for  tolerance— In  politics,  in  society,  and 
on  the  campus  as  well.  There  are  disturbing 
trends  at  work  already,  and  important  ques- 
tions are  being  Ignored.  Are  the  rights  of 
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students  who  simply  want  to  go  to  class  be- 
ing abused?  Are  students  with  no  financial 
pinch  of  any  sort  forcing  others  less  ad- 
vantaged to  make  unreasonable  sacrifices? 
Are  students  asking  their  Institutions  to 
make  commitments  which,  instead,  they 
should  themselves  be  making? 

Freedom,  In  the  open  forum  of  the  cam- 
pus and  as  a  principle  of  political  and  so- 
cial Ufe,  Is  ttcice  significant — once  in  the 
fight  to  attain  It.  and  again,  In  the  use  that 
is  made  of  it.  If  our  enjoyment  of  freedom 
contemplates  denying  It  to  others,  we  will 
end  up  "freeing"  ourselves  right  Into  1984! 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  I  would 
leave  with  you.  But  the  really  Important 
question  only  you  can  answer— and  that  Is, 
uhat  do  you  want  to  become?  For  some  the 
question  should  be  posed  In  Its  sharpest  and 
most  painful  form:  are  you  opting  to  be- 
come members  of  this  society  at  all,  to  share 
In  Its  culture  and  Its  institutions,  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  follies  and  tragedies  as 
well  as  the  achievements  of  our  Nation? 

I  profoundly  trust  you  will  say  "yes" — 
that  with  deepening  perception  and  length- 
ening perspective,  you  will  discover  and  re- 
discover your  answers.  But  for  each  of  you 
It  has  to  be  your  answer.  Meaning  In  life 
Is  not  something  you  stumble  on,  like  the 
prize  In  a  treasure  hunt.  It  Is  not  something 
you  find  stashed  away  In  the  bottom  of 
whatever  "single  Issue"  bag  you  may  Jump 
into.  It  Is  not  something  that  heroes  or 
hero-worship  simply  give  you. 

You  build  It  out  of  your  schooling,  out  of 
affections  and  loyalties — out  of  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  as  It  Is  passed  on  to  you. 
You  build  meaning  out  of  defeats  as  well  as 
victories,  and  out  of  the  things  and  the 
people  you  love. 

This  past  Simday,  In  an  East  Coast  news- 
paper, a  history  professor  at  a  leading  Rocky 
Mountain  university  expressed  this  thought 
with  particular  eloquence.  Let  me  read  a  por- 
tion of  his  message : 

"Society  hangs  together  by  the  stitching 
of  many  threads.  No  18-year-old  is  simply 
the  product  of  his  18  years.  He  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  three  thousand  years  of  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind — and  throughout  these 
years.  Injustice  has  existed  and  been  fought; 
rules  have  grown  outmoded  and  been 
changed;  doom  has  hung  over  men  and  been 
avoided;  unjust  wars  have  occurred;  pain 
has  been  the  cost  of  progress — and  man  has 
persevered." 

For  me.  meaning  has  come  In  the  pursuit 
of  the  political  craft.  But  it  can  come  In 
many  ways.  In  many  callings.  Making  our 
society  work  certainly  does  not  mean  that 
all  of  you  will  have  to  be  full-time  politicians 
for  the  course  of  your  lives.  If  indeed  your 
life  has  meaning,  you  will  develop  the  bal- 
ance that  comes  from  richness  and  variety 
of  experience.  And  then  you  will  be  able  to 
weigh  in  on  political  Issues  with  the  kind 
of  moral  sensitivity  and  tough-minded  Judg- 
ment that  our  society  so  desperately  needs. 

Had  this  been  An  open  dialogue  rather 
than  a  formal  address,  one  of  you  would 
surely  have  asked  by  now — But  can  we  afford 
a  longer  view?  Can  we  really  trust  that  our 
elders  will  have  the  competence  to  let  us 
survive  long  enough  to  live  as  you  suggest? 

My  answer  Is  of  the  most  realistic  sort — 
How  can  you  possibly  afford  not  to?  It  may 
be  hard  just  now  to  have  faith  In  the  con- 
tinuity and  resourcefulness  of  our  society — 
In  old  and  young,  students  and  non-students, 
working  together.  But  It  Is  a  faith  Immeasur- 
ably worth  finding. 

Genuinely  and  without  complacency  .  .  . 
I  think  I  see,  arising  from  recent  turmoil, 
new  signs  of  sanity — Impatience  with  ex- 
treme rhetoric,  rededlcation  to  working  with- 
in legitimate  channels,  and  a  rediscovery  of 
the  potency  of  the  democratic  process.  And 
this  sense  of  continuity  Is  absolutely  basic. 
No  matter  what  we  do,  our  waters  and  air 
will  not  be  cleaned  In  a  year  or  two — but 
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they  might  be  in  ten,  if  vie  work  at  it.  No 
matter  what  we  do,  we  cannot  establish 
racial  justice  or  redesign  our  society  in  a 
year  or  two — but  1  promise  you.  If  you  stay 
in  the  fight  for  ten  years,  you  leill  change  the 
face  of  American  politics.  In  the  Ufetime  of 
a  planet  or  a  Nation,  or  a  generation,  ten 
years  Is  not  too  long  to  work. 

And,  of  course,  the  Nation's  problems  never 
will  be  solved — once  and  for  all,  and  for  all 
time.  Utopias  are  hard  to  come  by.  As  soon 
as  one  agency  Is  resolved,  another  will 
emerge,  and  yet  another.  But  I  think  we 
can  perceive  a  steady  escalation  in  the  pla- 
teau upon  which  and  from  which  we  oper- 
ate—so that,  always,  we  move  from  strength 
to  greater  strength  .  .  .  from  justice  to  more 
nearly  perfect  Justice.  Indeed,  In  the  sum, 
that  really  has  been  the  American  experience. 

When  historians  write  of  this  fantastic  age. 
they  may  say,  with  Dickens: 

"It  was  tlie  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times;  everything  was  over,  and  yet  every- 
thing was  just  beginning." 

But  we  must  say: 

We  were  there — and  we  wouldn't  have 
missed  it.  Our  lives  had  meaning.  And  we 
7n:ide  a  difference! 


VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS  AT  PRINCE- 
TON UNIVERSITY  COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISES 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or    NORTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
the  Princeton  University  commencement 
exercises  on  June  9.  I  was  most  im- 
pressed by  the  valedictory  address  de- 
livered by  Raymond  J.  Gibbons,  a  20- 
year-old  senior  from  Wood  Ridge,  N.J. 
It  demonstrates  a  sense  of  balance  which 
we  do  not  credit  our  students  with  pos- 
sessing. Valedictorian  Gibbons,  who 
majored  in  aerospace  and  mechanical 
sciences,  is  one  of  the  class  of  1970's 
three  Rhodes  scholars  and  is  a  former 
youth  governor  of  New  Jersey.  Next 
year  at  Oxford  University  he  will  carry 
forward  advanced  study  in  physics  and 
the  humanities.  His  address  follows: 
Valkdictobt  Address 

President  Gobeen;  honored  guests;  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty;  parents,  friends  and 
members  of  the  Class  of  1970: 

These  are  not  easy  circumstances  In  which 
to  deliver  a  valedictory  address.  Our  na- 
tion is  divided  at  all  levels  as  never  before 
In  our  short  lives.  Students  and  parents  de- 
bate the  value  of  the  strike,  construction 
workers  battle  antiwar  forces  in  the  streets 
of  New  York,  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  government  question  each 
other's  authority.  Voices  are  raised,  tempers 
are  aroused,  the  language  on  both  sides 
grows  more  vehement,  and,  yes,  even  guns 
are  fired,  In  Ohio,  In  Georgia,  and  In  Mis- 
sissippi. The  appeals  to  love  of  country,  on 
the  one  band,  and  to  conscience  on  the  other 
grow  ever  more  fervent,  so  that  suddenly  the 
peace  symbol  and  the  American  flag  are 
standards  held  far  apart  by  their  respective 
bearers,  and  everyone  ts  urged  to  choose  his 
side.  Violence — whether  by  students.  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  or  construction  work- 
ers— whether  at  home.  In  the  Middle  East,  or 
In  Southeast  Asia — seems  to  be  more  and 
jaon  an  accepted  phenomenon. 

These  are  times  of  confrontation,  rather 
than  cooperation;   of  rhetoric,  rather  than 
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dialogue;  of  self -righteousness,  rather  than 
understanding.  In  an  atmosphere  where  the 
decision  to  wear  a  cap  and  gown  or  an  arm- 
band Is  suddenly  politically  significant,  the 
educational  achievements  of  valedictorians 
may  not  particularly  qualify  them  to  com- 
ment on  the  times.  Yet  any  apolitical  fare- 
well address  delivered  on  this  occasion  would 
be  a  peculiar  anachronism. 

The  first  five  months  of  this  decade 
have  Intensified  the  frustration  which  char- 
acterized most  of  the  1960's.  The  past  decade 
began  with  the  hope  of  racial  equality,  of 
prosperity  for  all,  of  peace.  It  began  with 
the  exhortation  of  a  youthful,  vibrant  John 
F.  Kennedy:  "Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country."  This  new  decade  begins  with 
the  knowledge  that  Fred  Hampton  and  Mark 
Clark  did  not  fire  on  the  |>ollce  whose  gun- 
fire killed  them  In  Chicago,  and  that  their 
fellow  Black  Panthers,  skeptical  of  the  legal 
machinery,  are  unwllUng  to  assist  it  in 
achieving  justice.  It  begins  with  an  unsteady 
economy  In  which  Inflation  affects  everyone 
and  unemployment  threatens  the  lower  In- 
come brackets.  It  begins  with  the  longest, 
costliest  war  In  our  history  still  In  progress, 
despite  the  desire  of  everyone  for  disengage- 
ment m  some  form. 

It  begins  with  many  of  our  best  educational 
Institutions  on  "strike,"'  whether  from  con- 
science, fear,  or  violence,  and  many  build- 
ings on  fire.  It  begins  without  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, or  his  brother,  or  Medgar  Evers.  or 
Martin  Luther  King,  or  thousands  of  young 
Americans,  Vietnamese,  Arabs,  or  Israelis. 
Finally,  It  begins  with  many  holding  con- 
flicting Ideas  of  what  they  and  everyone  else 
should  do  for  their  country  and  little  toler- 
ance or  understanding  for  any  other  view- 
point. 

America  as  a  whole,  and  my  generation  in 
particular,  had  rising  expectations  which 
have  not  been  satisfied  There  has  been  frus- 
tration; to  a  large  degree,  this  has  produced 
the  many  demonstrations,  much  disruption, 
and  considerable  violence  of  the  past  decade. 
As  a  result,  to  justify  every  disorder,  what- 
ever Its  nature  or  consequences,  by  its  cause 
is  one  popular  approach.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reaction  to  disorder  has  given  support  to 
those  who  would  condemn  and  suppress  It 
In  the  name  of  law  and  order  without  even 
considering  Its  origins.  It  seems  that  more 
and  more  persons  feel  compelled  to  choose 
one  of  these  two  stances.  In  good  conscience. 
I  can  accept  neither,  and  pray  that  others 
also  will  not.  To  do  so  is  to  contribute  to  the 
deepening  division  In  this  country,  to  line  up 
on  one  side  In  the  confrontation  of  young 
versus  old,  black  versus  white,  north  versus 
south,  the  radical  versus  the  system.  To  do 
so  is  to  be  true  neither  to  the  American  flag 
and  the  Country  It  represents  nor  to  the 
peace  symbol  and  the  concept  it  depicts. 

We  all  wish  an  end  to  both  frustration  and 
violence,  an  end  to  racism,  poverty,  war  and 
pollution.  To  enlist  the  support  of  the  many 
persons  In  this  country  who  share  these 
concerns,  they  must  be  communicated  ra- 
tionally and  constructively  to  the  world  be- 
yond. It  is  clear  that  this  often  has  not  been 
done.  The  Vletcong  flags,  obscenities,  and  vio- 
lence of  a  few  have  made  headlines  and  alien- 
ated many.  They  have  generated  overwhelm- 
ing emotional  reactions  In  the  general  public 
which  have  negated  any  rational  considera- 
tion of  the  serious  Issues  of  our  time.  Fear 
and  distrust  of  the  young,  the  long-haired 
and  the  black  have  often  been  reflected  at 
the  polls.  In  1968,  the  Presidential  campaign 
was  heavily  flavored  by  the  issue  of  law  and 
order  and  nearly  10  million  voters  were  re- 
corded for  George  Wallace.  In  1969,  58%  of 
the  voters  In  New  York  City  supp<xted  two 
basically  law-and-order  mayoral  candidates 
In  the  supposedly  liberal  NMtheast  In  1969 
in  New  Jersey  and  in  Ohio  and  recently  In 
Oregon,  clear  majorities  voted  against 
suffrage  for  young  voters. 
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All   too  often  the  Issue  In  the 
many  has  become  whether  they  are 
traditional    values,   and   the   gov 
for  anarchy,  communism,  and  SDS. 
concerns  and   serious  moral  stand; 
numbers  of   students  have  often 
scured     and     their     political 
negated.   Already   Inadequate   lines 
municatlon  have  been  steadily  w" 
the  one  hand  by  each  new 
on  the  other,  by  each  new  speech 
President. 

These  lines  must  be  reestabllshei  I 
cent   Involvement  of  many  persons 
campus  In  the  electoral  process,  aj 
fied  by  the  Mcvement   for  a  New 
and  the  modification  of  next  falls 
calendar,  cannot  but  do  so.  Indeed 
sonal  exchange  of  Ideas  through 
may   in   the   long   term  be  more 
than  the  successful  election  of 
Such  constructive  efforts   must 
rule,  rather  than  the  exception, 
electoral  movements,  but  also  for 
within  their  own  families  and 
not  only  between  voters  and  canv 
also  between  parents  and  their 
tween    alumni    and   students,    anc 
academics  and  nonacademlcs. 

Many  will  be  neither  dedicated 
getlc   enough    for   the    task   at 
neither  quick  nor  easy,  for  years 
have    taken    their   toll    on   both 
fortunately.  It  will  be  much  more 
to    be    self-righteous,    rather 
standing,  to  engage  in  rhetoric 
dialogue:  to  recognize  the 
men.  rather  than  the  common 
which  unite  all  men  as  brothers 
the  pace  of  progress  will  never 
mediacy  of  the  problems. 

But  the  campaign  must  be 
the  name  of  America  or  of  peace 
name  of.  and  for  the  sake  of.  bot;  i 
assurance  of  success  would  be  to 
events  of  the  past  decade.  But 
events  should  provide  more  than 
motivation,   for  the   consequences 
Inaction  or  radicalism  are  both 
ominous. 

Thank   you   very   much. 
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MRS.  LOIS  FUGLEF 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLI 


OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESENT  ATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  17,  1.70 


her 


Mr.  PICKLE.   Mr.  Speaker, 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
ute   to   an   outstanding   publi: 
from  my  State — Mrs.  Lois  N 
Mrs.  Pugler  will  retire  on  July 
after  42  years  of  service  to 
man,  and  it  would  seem  fittinj 
contributions   should   not   go 
nized. 

Any  time  my  office  would 
assistance — and  we  did  many 
always  received  prompt,  efficierit 
curate  information.  Always,  II 
ler  would  be  quick  to  give  othitrs 
office  credit  for  such  assistance 
did  she  ask  for   the  spotlighjt 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  thinking, 
ler  is  a  rare  public  official.  SHe 
vested  a  lifetime  of  service 
asking  nothing  in  return.  She! 
the  giants  in  public  service  aiid 
spiration  to  everyone  who  servps 
ernment.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
many  friends  in  paying  her 

Mrs.  Fugler  began  her  career 
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necessity.  Early  in  life  she  was  left  with 
three  small  children  by  the  death  of 
her  husband,  who  himself  was  an  out- 
standing Texas  public  figure.  She  joined 
the  Texas  Highway  Department  as  a 
file  clerk,  soon  rose  in  rank,  and  then  ran 
for  and  won  the  position  of  calendar 
clerk  for  the  39th  and  40th  legislatures 
in  Texas. 

When  the  veterans  State  service  of- 
fice for  Texas  was  created  in  1928  she 
was  made  its  first  secretary  and  later 
promoted  to  executive  secretary  and  of- 
fice manager.  In  1938  due  to  her  out- 
standing performance  of  duty  Mrs. 
Fugler  was  recommended  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  by  the  veterans  State  service 
office  manager.  Veterans'  Administration 
regional  office.  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  and 
the  department  adjutant,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Department  of  Texas,  for 
official  recognition  as  an  accredited  rep- 
resentative with  authority  to  represent 
all  veterans  before  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration rating  boards.  She  was  the  first 
woman  in  the  State  of  Texas  to  receive 
such  recognition.  At  this  time  she  was 
considered,  by  those  in  position  to  judge, 
to  be  one  of  the  best  qualified  and  in- 
formed women  in  the  United  States  on 
veterans  affairs,  and  to  be  the  best  qual- 
ified and  informed  woman  in  the  State  of 
Texas  on  veterans  matters. 

On  January  15.  1946,  Mrs.  Fugler  was 
appointed  assistant  veterans  county 
service  officer  of  Travis  County.  Tex., 
and  served  in  this  capacity  until  Sep- 
tember 11.  1961.  As  the  assistant  vet- 
erans county  service  officer  she  was 
cited  three  times  in  resolutions  by  the 
Texas  Legislature,  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  joint  resolution  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  the 
American  Legion,  and  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  for  her  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  service  of  veterans  and  their  prob- 
lems. This  devotion  has  made  her  known 
and  loved  by  more  veterans  and  their 
families  than  any  other  lady  in  Texas. 

Mrs.  Fugler  was  appointed  the  veter- 
ans coxmty  service  officer  of  Travis 
County,  Tex.,  on  September  11,  1961,  and 
continues  to  serve  in  that  position  with 
distinction.  Mrs.  Fugler  will  retire  from 
this  position  July  31,  1970,  culminating 
42  years  of  devoted  service  in  her  chosen 
field.  On  October  2.  1961,  she  was  cited 
as  the  outstanding  business  and  pro- 
fessional woman  of  the  year  by  the 
Austin  chapter  of  the  Texas  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Fugler  is  one  of  Texas'  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  Hers  is  a  story  of 
courage,  determination,  and  success.  For, 
during  the  42  years  that  she  has  been 
working  in  veterans  service  work  she 
has  overcome  personal  loss  and  sacrifice 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  and  an  under- 
standing heart  to  thousands  of  veterans 
and  their  families. 

It  was  largely  through  her  work  and 
inspiration  that  the  statue  commemo- 
rating the  war  dead  of  Travis  County. 
Tex.,  was  erected  near  the  State  capltol 
grounds.  She  has  stated  that  she  knows 
every  Gold  Star  mother  who  helped 
make  this  memorial  a  reality  looks  upon 
it  as  a  tribute  to  a  son  lost  In  the  war. 
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To  Mrs.  Fugler  the  bronze  young  soldier 
is  her  oldest  son,  Virgil  Fugler,  Jr.  He  and 
his  entire  bomber  crew  lost  their  lives 
over  New  Guinea  during  World  War  II. 


AMBASSADOR  HABIBS  REMARKS 
OF  FEBRUARY  26.  1970.  AT  THE 
NEW  PARIS  MEETINGS  ON  VIET- 
NAM DISCUSSING  OUR  POW'S 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  rise  to  point  out  the  obvious.  No  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  securing  just 
treatment  for  our  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam.  The  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  in  Paris  is  certainly  imder  no 
illusion  in  this  regard.  Ambassador 
Habib  has  made  our  position  quite  clear. 
Therefore.  I  commend  his  statement  of 
February  26,  which  I  thought  was  par- 
ticularly forceful,  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Text  of  Ambassador  Habib's  Remarks 

First     remarks     by     Ambassador     Habib: 
J^dles  and  Gentlemen: 

""  Today  in  the  Interest  of  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations. I  propose  we  discuss  the  problem 
of  prisoners  of  war,  a  specific  issue  which 
should  be  resolved  without  delay.  Both  sides 
in  the  Viet-Nam  war  hold  prisoners  of  war. 
On  both  sides,  men  are  missing  in  action. 
The  treatment  and  the  fate  of  these  men  are 
practical  Issues  on  which  agreement  should 
and  can  be  easily  reached. 

We  have  sought  to  discuss  with  you  the 
standards  of  treatment  applied  to  prisoners 
of  war  on  both  sides.  For  our  part,  the 
humanitarian  provisions  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  serve  as  the  basis  for  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  held  by  our  side. 

We  have  also  tried  to  discuss  with  you  the 
release  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of 
war  as  well  as  the  more  general  release  of 
all  prisoners  of  war.  President  Nixon,  In  his 
foreign  policy  report  of  February  18,  re- 
affirmed "Our  readiness  to  proceed  at  once 
to  arrangements  for  the  release  of  prisoners 
of  war  on  both  sides."  For  our  part,  we  see 
no  reason  why  early  agreement  should  not 
be  possible  on  the  release  of  all  prisoners 
of  war. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  men  missing  In  action  Is  that 
families  on  both  sides  are  anxious  to  know 
whether  their  men  are  alive  or  not.  This,  too, 
Is  a  problem  easily  resolved  through  a  sys- 
tem of  Immediate  Identification  of  prisoners 
held  by  each  side.  Our  side  has  notified  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
of  the  names  of  prisoners  of  war  we  hold. 

These  are  problems,  as  I  said,  which  each 
side  faces.  If  you  are  prepared  to  discuss 
these  Issues  In  a  practical  way,  I  am  con- 
fident we  can  resolve  them.  We  are  ready  to 
begin  such  a  discussion  today. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Second  remarks  by  Ambassador  Habib: 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

The  repetition  by  your  side  of  erroneous 
allegations  and  misconceptions  with  regard 
to  U.S.  policy  Is  not  a  substitute  for  mean- 
ingful discussion  of  specific  Issues.  Last  week 
at  the  55th  Plenary  Session,  we  sought  to 
concentrate  your  attention  and  our  discus- 
sion on  some  of  the  fundamental  Issues.  At 
that  time  we  answered  yoiu"  relevant  ques- 
tions and  set  forth  a  basis  for  meaningful 
discussion  of  those  questions.  Having  done 
that,  today  again  we  seek  to  determine  what 
mutual  actions  can  be  taken  with  regard  to 
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a  particular  Important  question — prisoners 
of  war — BO  as  to  make  progress  at  these  meet- 
ings. How  can  It  be  considered  useless — as  a 
spokesman  on  your  side  said — to  discuss  such 
an  Important  matter?  What  Is  It  superflu- 
ous— as  another  of  your  spokesmen  said — 
to  discuss  the  matter?  Discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  prisoners  of  war  Is  neither  useless 
nor  superfluous.  It  Is  urgent. 

»  •  •  •  • 

Third     remarks     by     Ambassador     Habib: 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen : 

You  appear  to  object  to  discussion  of  rele- 
vant Issues  In  some  reasonable  way.  Polemics 
do  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  meaningful  nego- 
tiation nor  do  polemic  questions.  Let  me  set 
forth  here  once  again  our  position  on  the 
Issue  of  withdrawal  of  forces  and  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  political  settlement.  With  respect 
to  withdrawal  of  forces,  you  repeatedly  ask 
when  the  United  States  will  agree  to  the 
unconditional  and  total  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
and  allied  forces.  This  Is  not  a  serious  pro- 
posal. It  continues  to  demand  action  on  our 
part  without  any  indication  of  what  you 
are  prepared  to  do  about  North  Vietnamese 
forces  In  South  Viet  Nam.  For  this  reason  It 
Is  unacceptable.  Let  me  make  this  clear:  The 
U.S.  does  not  accept  your  demand  that  It 
alone  withdraw  Its  forces,  leaving  North  Viet- 
namese troops  m  South  Vlet-Nam  free  to 
carry  out  their  armed  aggression. 

We  have  many  times  said  here  that  we 
are  willing  to  see  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  outside  forces  from  South   Vlet-Nam. 

You  continually  ask  when  the  United 
States  will  agree  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  That  Is 
not  serious  negotiation.  It  simply  under- 
lines jrour  unreasonable  refusal  to  negotiate 
with  one  of  the  parties  with  whom  you 
agreed  to  meet  in  order  to  work  out  a  peace- 
ful settlement. 

As  to  the  question  of  a  political  settle- 
ment, we  have  no  Intention  of  trying  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam.  We  have  no  intention  of  Imposing 
any  form  of  government  on  the  people  of 
South  Vlet-Nam,  nor  wUl  we  be  a  party  to 
such  coercion.  We  are  prepared  to  accept 
any  government  In  South  Vlet-Nam  that  re- 
sults from  the  free  choice  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people.  In  that  spirit,  we  fully 
support  President  Thleu's  proposals  for  free 
and  fair  elections  and  his  unconditional 
offer  to  discuss  a  political  solution  with  your 
side. 

In  his  report  to  the  Congress  on  foreign 
policy  of  February  18.  President  Nixon  re- 
called the  following:  "On  May  14  I  made  a 
number  of  far-reaching  proposals  for  a  set- 
tlement. They  Included  a  mutual  with- 
drawal of  all  non-South  Vietnamese  forces 
from  South  Viet  Nam  and  Internationally 
supervised  free  elections."  The  President  In- 
dicated In  his  report  that  the  proposals  he 
made  on  May  14  stlU  stand,  and  that  they 
offer  all  parties  an  opportunity  to  end  the 
war  quickly  and  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Now  let  me  return  to  the  question  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  a  subject  that  you  seek  to  avoid 
discussing. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  February  18  the  United  States  Senate,  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  adopted  a  resolution  con- 
cerning prisoners  of  war.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  earlier  passed  an  identical 
resolution — also  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Let  me  read  the  operative  portion  of  that 
resolution :  "...  The  Congress  strongly  pro- 
tests the  treatment  of  United  States  serrlce- 
men  held  prisoner  by  North  Vlet-Nam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam,  calls  on  them  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Genera  Convention,  and 
approves  and  endorses  efforts  by  the  United 
States  Government,  the  United  Nations,  the 
International  Red  Croes,  and  other  leaders 
and  peoples  of  the  world  to  obtain  humane 
treatment  and  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war." 
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For  more  than  five  years,  your  side  has 
been  assuring  the  world  that  American  pris- 
oners of  war  In  Vlet-Nam  sire  treated  hu- 
manely. You  have  adhered  to  that  position 
here,  despite  extensive  proof.  Including  the 
statements  of  eyewitnesses  and  photographs, 
that  the  treatment  accorded  American  pris- 
oners does  not  meet  internationally  accepted 
standards. 

This  is  true  both  In  North  Viet-Nam  and 
in  South  Viet-Nam.  For  example.  Lieutenant 
Frishman  and  Seaman  Hegdahl  described 
conditions  in  camps  in  Hanoi  where  they 
had  been  held  which  scarcely  cMxespond  to 
what  most  of  the  world  accepts  as  "humane 
treatment."  Major  Howe  and  Specialist  Van 
Putten,  who  escaped  after  years  lu  prison 
camps  in  South  Viet  Nam.  reported  that  they 
were  there  subjected  to  long  periods  of  Iso- 
lated confinement  during  which  they  were. 
for  much  of  the  Ume.  locked  in  Uons.  That 
Is  not  what  the  world  regards  as  "humane 
treatment."  Similar  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  South  Vietnamese  who  have  es- 
caped from  your  prisoner  of  war  camps. 

If  you  really  treat  prisoners  of  war  hu- 
manely, why  do  you  refuse  to  allow  access 
to  them  by  Imjjartlal  observers  such  as  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross? 

If  you  treat  prisoners  cf  war  humanely, 
why  do  you  refuse  to  Identify  the  prisoners 
of  war  you  hold?  If  you  treat  prisoners  hu- 
manely, what  have  you  to  say  about  a  regular 
flow  of  mail  between  the  prisoners  and  their 
families? 

If  you  treat  prisoners  humanely,  what  are 
you   willing  to  do  vrtth  respect   to  mutual 
release   of  sick   and   wounded   prisoners? 
•  •  •  •  • 

Fourth  remarks  by  Ambassador  Habib: 

I  would  simply  have  this  to  say  about  Laos: 
you  cannot  cover  up  the  truth  about  Laos 
with  your  charges  of  United  States'  aggres- 
sion. The  fact  Is  that  over  50.000  North  Viet- 
namese troops  are  in  Laos  in  violation  of  the 
1962  Geneva  Agreements,  and  they  thereby 
threaten  the  survival  of  Laos.  Prime  Minister 
Souvanna  Phouma  has  repeatedly  con- 
demned the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese 
forces  In  his  country  and  their  aggressive 
activities  there. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  return  again  to 
the  question  of  prisoners  of  war.  You  con- 
tinue to  avoid  discussion  of  the  questions  we 
raised  with  respect  to  prisoners  of  war.  There- 
fore, let  me  see  if  you  are  willing  to  clarify 
your  own  position  In  this  regard.  You  have 
often  spoken  of  humane  treatment  accorded 
to  prisoners  you  hold.  Can  you  describe  that 
humane  treatment  and  relate  it  to  the  stand- 
ards accepted  by  all  civilized  nations? 
»  •  •  •  • 

Fifth  remarks  by  Ambassador  Habib: 

You  are  obviously  avoiding  clarifying  your 
own  i>osltlons  on  what  constitutes  humani- 
tarian treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Well,  let 
us  see  if  we  can  secure  that  clarification.  Let 
us  take  one  item  which  Is  a  part  of  humani- 
tarian treatment  and  is  so  accepted  by  all 
civilized  nations. 

You  have  said  in  the  past  that  American 
prisoners  are  permitted  to  receive  mall  and 
packages  and  to  correspond  with  their  fami- 
lies on  a  regular  basis. 

As  I  have  said  before,  families  are  now 
sending  letters  and  packages  to  prisoners  of 
war  held  in  North  Vlet-Nam  on  a  regular 
schedule  as  announced  by  your  authorities. 
In  turn,  they  are  expecting  letters  from  the 
prisoners  on  a  monthly  basis  as  promised. 
So  far.  however,  their  exi>ectatlon8  have  not 
been  met. 

As  for  American  prisoners  of  war  held  In 
South  Vlet-Nam.  we  note  that  at  the  63rd 
Plenary  Session  your  side  referred  to  state- 
ments which  were  made  as  long  ago  as  Octo- 
ber 1965  and  May  1967  and  which,  among 
other  things,  state  that  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  in  South  Vlet-Nam  are  permitted  to 
correspond  wltti  their  families.  Yet.  in  all 
these  years,  not  one  single  letter  has  ever 
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been  received  from  any  of  these  prisoners  of 
war.  The  families  of  these  men  have  tried 
over  the  years  to  send  packages  and  letters 
to  them  but  have  had  no  acknowledgement 
that  any  of  this  mall  has  actually  been  de- 
livered to  the  prisoners  of  war. 

Will  you  confirm  that  prisoners  held  In 
South  Vlet-Nam  can  now.  in  fsict.  correspond 
with  their  families  and  receive  mall  and 
packages?  If  so.  what  instruction  should 
families  be  given  for  sending  letters  and 
packages  to  their  men  held  in  South  Vlet- 
Nam? 

As  we  seek  clarification  of  your  position 
on  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  we  hope 
that  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  clar- 
ification of  your  attitude  on  those  other 
standards  of  International  practices  previ- 
ously mentioned  will  be  provided. 
.  •  •  •  • 

Sixth  remarks  by  Ambassador  Habib:  La- 
dles and  Gentlemen: 

Your  continued  refusal  even  to  discuss  the 
question  of  prisoners  of  war  leads  me  to  the 
regrettable  conclusion  that  on  this  issue, 
as  on  other  questions  basic  to  a  settlement, 
you  are  not  yet  ready  to  engage  In  serious 
negotiation. 

It  Is  not  only  that  you  avoid  discussions 
of  our  proposals:  you  seem  also  desirous  of 
avoiding  discussion  and  clarification  of  your 
own  position.  It  Is  also  apparent,  from  your 
attitude,  that  you  seek  to  use  the  prisoner 
as  a  means  of  applying  pressure  on  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  an  overall  settlement.  Let  me 
Just  say  on  this  point  that  this  cruel  at- 
tempt at  playing  upon  the  anxiety  and  an- 
guish of  the  families  of  missing  or  captured 
men  Is  entirely  condemned  by  public  opin- 
ion m  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  We 
must  also  draw  the  conclusion  from  the  evi- 
dence we  have  and  from  your  actions  here 
that  you  do  not  In  fact  live  up  to  elemental 
standards  of  humanitarian  treatment  either 
for  the  prisoners  or  for  the  families  of  those 
who  are  missing  or  captured. 

At  the  same  Ume.  you  fall  to  live  up  to 
the  obligations  which  you  undertook  In  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention  cm  prisoners  of  war. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  in  his  report 
of  February  18.  "This  Is  not  a  political  or 
military  Issue,  but  a  matter  of  basic  hu- 
manltv.  There  may  be  disagreement  about 
other  aspects  of  this  conflict,  but  there  can 
be  no  disagreement  on  humane  treatment 
for  prisoners  of  war." 


•DELTA  QUEEN"  DESERVES  THE 
CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  abkansas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  In  this 
Nation  building  and  developing  museums 
to  preserve  bits  and  pieces  of  our  herit- 
age and  history.  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  these  efforts  for  the  meaning 
to  future  generations  can  be  immeasur- 
able. 

It  seems  inconsistent  to  me,  however, 
that  we  should  by  legislative  edict  con- 
sign to  Inactivity  one  of  the  last  oper- 
ating reminders  of  our  river  heritage  in 
this  Nation.  The  Delta  Queen,  which  still 
plies  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  on 
multiday  trips,  is  now  making  its  last 
voyage  nmi'«t.«i  we  In  the  Congress  grant 
it  a  reprieve- 
It  is  true  that  the  Delta  Queen  does 
not  meet  the  fire  standards  established 
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2  years  ago  for  deepwater  vessels    But 
it  is  folly  to  compare  the  Delta  ^ueen 
with  oceangoing  vessels.  This 
and  historic  vessel  is  at  all  times 
4  minutes  of  land.  We  know  this 
passengers  know  this. 

In  short.   Mr.   Speaker.  I  thinJ: 
Delta  Queen  deserves  the 
of  the  Congress.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  17515,  which  would  allow  the 
Queen  to  continue  sailing.  Others 
Congress  have  introduced  similar 
lation.  But  time  is  growing  short. 
Delta  Queen  is  not  to  die  by 
sional   silence,   then  hearings   mi<st 
held  in  the  very  near  future 
Members  of  the  House  given 
portunity  to  voice  their  views. 

The  plight  of  the  Delta  Queen 
ceived  national  attention.  Uniformly 
plea  of  newspaper  editorials  and 
letters  has  been  to  let  the  Delta 
continue  its  voyages.  Because  of 
relevance  to  this  issue,  I  include 
point  in  the  Record  articles  froni 
respected     newspapers     on     the 
Queen: 

I  Prom    the    Los    Angeles    Times    Syi^llcate. 
June  6-7.  1970) 
God   Savt  thi   ••Qcein" 
(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 
Unless  Congress  does  something  hfc 
now  and  November  2  the  Delta  Que^n 
last  real  packet  on  the  Mississippi  Rl 
tem,  gets  the  ax  from  Uncle  Sam. 

The   reason    is   ridiculous.    A    gov 
.agency  has  directed  that  the  'safety- 
regulations,  which  outlaw  any  ship 
more  than  50  overnight  passengers  if 
built  entirely  out  of  steel,  must  a; 
riverboats  as  well. 

For  four  years  the  Delta  Queen 
operating  under  a   temporary 
reprieve.  The  Queens  hull  is  steel, 
superstructure,  in  the  tradition  of 
is  wood.  The  noble  curved  staircase 
hogany    trimmed    with    brass.    The 
hand-pegged    Ironwood.    The    28-fooi 
wheel  is  made  of  planking  and  the  cal 
panelled  in  oak. 

The    Greene    Line    ot    Cincinnati, 
sends  the  Delta  Queen  on  cruises 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  up  the 
and  Cumberland,  has  made  a  valiant 
to  meet  the  government  demands. 
Only  two  shipyards  even  bid  on 
an  all-steel,  dlesel-electrlc  monstroei^y 
estimated  cost   was  $10  million.   No 
American  river-lovers  could  afford  t 
necessai^  to  amortize  such  an  Inv 

The    safety-at-sea    regulations    w<re 
signed    to    protect    passengers 
miles  from  land  and  hours  from  help, 
boat  runs  between  river  banks.  Sure, 
some  &re  danger  In  wooden 
There  is  also  a  little  danger  in  s' 
ten  707s  over  OUare  on  a  night 
birds  are  walking.   There's  some 
walking  the  streets  of  Washington 
light. 

To  knock  off  the  Delta  Queen 
law  designed  for  ocean  liners  would 
pulling  down  the  Tower  of  London 
it  doesn't  meet  city  fire  escape  regula 
public  places. 

No  one  would  think  of  allowing 
to  hang  on  the  outside  of  a  New  Ydrk 
bus,  but  people  hang  all  over  San  Franc 
wonderful  cable  cars.  If  we  are  going 
any  flavor  in  America,  somewhere  th 
be  an  area  of  common  sense. 

The  Delta  Queen,  as  all  river  buffc  know, 
was  not  bom  to  the  inland  rivers  at  all.  She 
started  life  in  1926  on  the  ovemigh  ;  Sacra^ 
mento-San  Francisco  run.  Still,  si  e  looks 
like   a   rlverboai  except   to   us   purlfts   who 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

would  prefer  the  pilot  house  farther  aft  be- 
hind twin  smokestacks  abreast.  She  has  s 
calliope,  so  she's  really  a  hybrid  of  the 
Eclipse  and   the  Cotton  Blossom. 

The  Delta  Queen  goes  eight  miles  an  hour. 
She  would  drive  the  Jet  set  bats.  In  his  "Life 
on  the  Mississippi"  Mark  Twain  claims  that 
he  served  as  pilot  on  the  John  J.  Roe,  a  boat 
so  slow  that  they  changed  watches  three 
times  In  a  five-mile  stretch.  When  the  boat 
finally  sank,  he  swore  It  was  five  years  before 
the  owner  heard  of  It. 

Even  the  Robert  E.  Lee.  in  its  record- 
breaking  1870  race  with  the  Natchez,  took 
three  days,  18  hours  and  14  minutes  to  run 
the  1.218  miles  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis. 

The  river  is  not  for  speed,  but  for  an  ex- 
perience unlike  any  other  travel  adventure. 
On  a  boat  breasting  a  stiff  current  go-go 
ivpes  glare  at  the  banks  and  chew  their 
nails.  River-lovers  are  relaxed.  Steamboat 
captain  Fred  Way  puts  It  this  way: 

"They  exist  on  a  continent  of  their  own. 
secure  and  steadfast;  the  boat  is  stationary: 
the  shores  do  the  moving,  advancing,  sliding 
by.  retreating.  The  mountains  slide  apart 
and  close  again.  You  will  wonder  as  you  step 
ashore,  suitcase  in  hand,  whether  you  are 
entering  the  world  of  reality  or  departing 
from  It." 

I  never  rode  the  Delta  Queen,  although 
I  ve  been  aboard  her  at  Cincinnati  and  New 
Orleans.  But  once  I  helped  pilot  600  feet  of 
gasoline  barges  from  Louisville  to  Baton 
Rouge  and  by  the  time  the  five  days  ended 
I  was  a  mainline  addict. 

The  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  above  Alton 
are  a  series  of  beautiful  slackwater  lakes 
divided  by  dams  and  locks.  But  the  lower 
Mississippi  Is  a  fractious  beast  for  which 
charts  are  useless — gnawing  at  Tennessee, 
building  up  Arkansas,  eating  islands,  piling 
up  reefs,  cutting  new  chutes,  leaving  isolated 
oxbows. 

Most  of  the  time  you  float  through  utter 
wilderness,  for  the  flood  plain  between  the 
levees  is  chancy  land,  given  over  to  cypress 
and  Cottonwood,  mysterious  pools  and  Span- 
ish moss.  Beyond  the  levees  there  may  be 
cities  and  super  roads  and  locomotive  horns 
and  people  standing  In  line.  The  river  hears 
only  the  call  of  the  heron,  the  splash  of  the 
muskrat,  and  the  gurgle  of  brown  waters 
around  the  snag. 

We  need  these  things. 

God  save  the  Delta  Queen. 

(From  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times  Star, 

May  8,  19701 

GuFST      EorroRiALs:       "Steamboat      "Round 

(Last?)   Bend" 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

We  are  saddened  to  hear  that  after  a  hun- 
dred and  umpteen  years,  one  of  the  most 
glamorous  eras  in  American  history  is  draw- 
ing near  its  close. 

The  Delta  Queen,  that  last  high-decked 
gingerbread-bedecked  beauty  of  the  once- 
mighty  Mississippi  rlverboat  fleet,  will  come 
'round  the  bend  no  more  after  this  summer 
unless  there  Is  special  legislation  in  Congress. 

The  trouble  Is  that  antiflre  legislation, 
passed  to  protect  ocean-going  craft,  will  In- 
advertently beach  the  Delta  Queen,  even 
though  river  conditions  minimize  the  fire 
danger.  Only  Congress  can  save  her. 

The  Mississippi  River  boat  is  one  of  the 
few  authentic  tangible  relics  of  the  rip- 
roaring  days  of  America's  youth.  Like  the 
covered  wagon,  the  cattle  drive,  the  sod  cabin, 
the  rlverboat  Instantly  calls  to  mind  days 
now  bathed  in  the  golden  haze  of  historical 
imagination. 

Even  If,  as  one  rlverboat  skipper  says.  Mark 
Twain  was  only  an  amateur  river  pilot,  he 
still  speaks  to  a  hundred  million  American 
males. 

We  therefore  wish  to  Join  the  growing 
number  of  other  American  newspapers  which 
have  called  upon  Congress  to  find  ways  of 
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saving  a  boat  upon  whose  decks  we  have  al- 
waj's  wished  to  travel  but  have  not  yet.  alas, 
found  time  to  do, 

(From  the  Le.xington  Herald) 

Thursday's  race  between  the  Belle  of  Louis- 
ville and  the  Delta  Queen  may  be  the  last 
because  of  a  problem  not  of  the  latiers  own 
making. 

That  problem  grows  out  of  troubles  that 
arose  a  long  way  from  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  on  which  she  travels.  In  1966, 
after  two  disastrous  fires  aboard  ships  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Congress  passed  a  new  ship 
safety  act. 

Since  the  Coast  Guard  classifies  the  Delta 
Queen  as  an  ocean-going  vessel,  and  we  sup- 
pose she  could  go  on  the  ocean  if  she  wanted 
to.  she  has  to  meet  the  standards  of  that  act. 

Unfortunately,  her  44-year-old  super- 
structure simply  doesn't  meet  the  fire  safety 
standards.  As  a  result,  this  Is  her  last  summer 
unless  Congress  gives  her  an  exception. 

According  to  the  Delta  Queen's  owners,  fire 
isn't  the  threat  on  a  river  boat  that  It  Is  on 
a  ship  out  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  The 
Delta  Queen  is  never  very  far  from  shore,  four 
minutes  at  most  according  to  her  crew,  and 
she  could  be  run  aground  if  fire  broke  out. 

If  that's  right.  Congress  ought  to  do  what 
Is  necessary  to  give  the  old  ship  a  reprieve. 
Maybe  we  have  a  hangup  about  the  past  that 
leads  us  to  oppose  saying  goodby  to  such 
things  as  river  boats  and  passenger  traliis. 
But  we  like  the  Delta  Queen  Just  as  we  fancy 
the  Belle. 

(From  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune,  Apr.  27,  1970) 
Exempting  the  Old  Steknwheeler 

The  last  of  the  river  sternwheelers,  the 
Delta  Queen,  an  historic  vessel  well-known  In 
New  Orleans,  may  get  a  reprieve  after  all 
from  law  which  would  banish  her. 

To  protect  passengers  of  cruise  ships  on 
the  high  seas,  the  Safety  at  Sea  Act  was  voted 
by  Congress  In  1966,  but,  equipped  with  safety 
devices  though  the  Delta  Queen  is,  she  cant 
meet  the  specifications  of  the  law  drafted 
for  sea-going  ships. 

Two  two-year  exemptions  were  granted  to 
the  Delta  Queen  by  Congress  and  now  a  bill 
by  Rep.  Leonor  Sullivan  of  St.  Louis  would 
provide  perpetual  exemption.  An  alternative 
faced  by  the  vessel  If  the  measure  falls  of 
adoption  Is  to  enter  service  on  Brazil's  Ama- 
zon River. 

But  rugged  going  Is  not  unknown  to  the 
1.837-ton  Delta  Queen  which  was  built  In 
Scotland.  46  years  ago.  After  use  on  the 
Sacramento  River  and  then  used  by  the  Navy 
to  ferry  troops  in  San  Francisco  Bay  during 
World  War  II,  she  came  to  the  Mississippi 
via  the  Panama  Canal. 

If  Congress  has  been  willing  to  say  on  two 
occasions  that  the  sternwheeler  should  be 
exempt  from  the  Safety  at  Sea  Act.  a  reitera- 
tion for  keeps  seems  reasonable  to  expect. 

[Prom  the  Courier- Journal.  Apr.  30,  1970) 
Steamboat  Race:  A  Young  Tradition  Con- 
gress  Can    Save 

The  most  imaginative  addition  to  Derby 
Week  festivities  In  recent  years  came  in 
1963  with  the  inauguration  of  the  Great 
Old  Time  Steamboat  Race  between  Louis- 
ville's own  Belle  and  the  Delta  Queen  of 
Cincinnati. 

Each  year  since  then,  except  in  1967  when 
the  race  wasn't  held,  thousands  of  Derby 
visitors  and  Louisvillians  and  our  neighbors 
have  lined  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  to  cheer 
their  favorite  as  the  two  mighty  paddle- 
wheelers  churned  upstream  and  back,  each 
captain  straining  his  boilers  to  win  the 
golden  antlers  that  symbolize  supremacy  on 
the  river.  The  contest  has  received  national 
attention  and  Is  an  object  of  civic  pride, 
even  though  the  Belle  has  won  the  race  only 
twice  In  six  years. 
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But  now  the  future  of  the  competition  is 
threatened.  Unless  Congress  acts  to  exempt 
the  Delta  Queen  from  the  Safety  at  Sea  Act 
of  1966,  today's  race  probably  will  be  her  last 
and  a  young  tradition  will  not  be  permitted 
to  mellow  with  age,  as  traditions  should. 

CLASSIFIED     AS     "OCEAN     GOING" 

The  problem  is  that  the  Delta  Queen 
doesn't  meet  the  fire  safety  standards  the 
law  requires  for  ocean-going  vessels,  which 
is  how  she  Is  classified  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
Her  44-year-old  superstructure  is  made  of 
wood,  and  Is  considered  a  fire  hazard.  She 
must  conform  to  the  new  law  by  November 
or  stop  overnight  operations.  Her  owners  say 
this  means  that  the  Delta  Queen  will  have  to 
become  an  excursion  boat  like  the  Belle, 
which  is  not  permitted  to  venture  far  from 
home,  or  perhaps  a  "floating  restaurant."  a 
sad  end  for  a  proud  river  queen. 

Legislation  to  exempt  the  Delta  Queen 
from  the  law  has  been  sponsored  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Leonor  K.  Sullivan 
of  Missouri  and  in  the  Senate  by  William 
Saxbe  of  Ohio  and  Marlow  W.  Cook  of  Ken- 
tucky, Senator  Cook  was  Instrumental  in 
purchasing  the  Belle  of  Louisville  and  es- 
tablishing the  steamboat  race  during  his  first 
term  as  Jefferson  County  Judge. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  exempting  the 
Delta  Queen  from  the  law.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Delta  Queen  doesn't  operate  at  sea  even 
though  she  is  classified  as  an  "ocean-going 
vessel."  And  there  Is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence between  the  dangers  of  fire  at  sea  and 
a  fire  on  a  river,  where  a  boat  can  reach 
the  shore  quickly;  the  Delta  Queen's  owners 
say  she  is  never  more  than  four  minutes 
from  the  shoreline  wherever  she  steams. 

So  we  hope  that  reason — as  well  as  nostal- 
gia for  retaining  worthwhile  symbols  of  the 
past — will  prevail,  and  that  Congress  will  re- 
spond to  the  pleas  of  Representative  Sulli- 
van and  Senators  Cook  and  Saxbe.  And  may 
the  Delta  Queen  thus  continue  to  steam 
upon  the  rivers  and,  to  be  a  trlfie  partisan, 
perhaps  to  lose  to  the  Belle  of  Louisville 
more  often  than  she  has  in  the  past. 


BALTIC  STATES  SUFFER  FOR  30 
YEARS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1970 

Mr,  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  June  15,  1970,  marked  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  when 
these  peace-loving  republics  lost  their 
freedom  and  independence. 

The  Baits  are  proud  people  who  have 
lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  for  many  centuries.  Because  of 
their  imfortunate  geography,  however, 
they  have  suffered  from  invasion  of  the 
Germans  from  the  West  and  the  Rus- 
sians from  the  East.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Baits  are  not  ethnically 
related  to  either  the  Germans  or  the 
Russians, 

The  Baltic  people  have  suffered  under 
the  repression  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  last  30  years  but  have  continued  to 
wage  an  intensive  fight  for  freedom.  De- 
spite efforts  to  suppress  the  national 
traditions  of  these  proud  people,  their 
spirit,  and  their  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  and  liberty  have  en- 
dured. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1966,  the  89th  Congress  xmani- 
mously  adopted  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 416.  A  copy  of  this  resolution 
follows,  and  I  respectfully  urge  the  Pres- 
ident to  implement  this  legislation  by 
bringing  the  issue  of  the  liberation  of 
the  Baltic  States  to  the  United  Nations: 
H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas  all  the  peoples  have  the  right  to 
self-determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right 
they  freely  determine  their  political  status 
and  freely  pursue  their  economic,  social, 
cultural,  and  religious  development;   and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;   and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations   of  the  Baltic  States:    and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence:  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concuTring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a I  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  resolution  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
June  21,  1965. 

Attest:  Ralph  R.   Roberts. 

Clerk. 

The  people  of  the  Third  District  of 
Pennsylvania  join  me  in  saluting  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
and  in  expressing  the  hope  that  these 
courageous  people  will  soon  be  free  to 
determine  their  own  political  fate  and  to 
freely  pursue  the  development  of  their 
cultural  interests. 
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MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  Jun4  17,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Commimist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  Minnbsota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  my 
years  in  the  Minnesota  Legislature  and 
since  I  have  been  here  in  Congress,  I 
have  been  a  champion  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

I  hold  that  every  young  person  need 
not  be  a  college  graduate.  Not  all  of 
them  are  comfortable  to  be  in  the  aca- 
demic world. 

As  the  years  go  on  we  are  finding  an 
ever  greater  shortage  in  the  vocational 
field.  Skilled  artisans  are  almost  impos- 
sible to  find. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Minnesota  has  a  devel- 
oping system  of  vocational  schools  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud. 

How  these  schools  affect  tlie  areas  in 
which  they  are  located  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Canby 
News  edited  by  Richard  S.  Olson.  I  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record  at  this  time  and 
urge  its  reading  by  my  colleagues: 

VoTtCH  Is  Important 

We  enjoy  "harping"  on  this  subject  be- 
cause it  is  getting  more  publicity  during  the 
past  year  than  ever  before  and  the  subject 
is  vocational-technical  training  and  VoTech 
schools,  which  we  are  fortunate  to  have  lo- 
cated In  Canby. 

The  value  of  having  a  vocational  school 
here  Is  becoming  more  noticeable  daily.  The 
Governor's  Conference  on  Vocational  Tech- 
nical education  held  recently  in  Minneapolis 
pointed  this  fact  out. 

The  Vocational  Technical  Education  Com- 
ference  Is  one  closely  associated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Economic  Development  and  one 
equally  close  to  the  heart  of  Commissioner 
J.  Kimball  Whitney.  So  It  was  not  coinci- 
dental that  he  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  meeting,  which  marked  the  25th  year  of 
existence  for  Minnesota's  vocational-techni- 
cal education  program. 

"As  you  know,"  the  Commissioner  said. 
"1945  was  the  year  that  the  Minnesota  State 
Legislature  wisely  wedded  industry,  labor  and 
government  In  a  program  designed  primari- 
ly to  train  our  post  high  school  people  for 
fuller,  more  productive  lives.  Every  day  we 
in  the  Department  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment see  what  old-time  relevancy  means. 

"We  see  the  Jobs  that  are  created,  the 
taxes  that  are  paid,  the  growth  that  Is 
accomplished  because  we  have  this  marvel- 
ously  flexible,  well  organized,  very  relevant 
vocational-technical   education    system." 

The  Minnesota  vo-tech  system  has  at- 
tained nationwide  attention  and  business- 
men from  all  over  the  coimtry  are  amazed 
at  the  responsiveness  of  the  program,  which 
truly  is  unique. 

For  Instance,  industry  Is  openly  invited 
to  request  specific  training  when  and  where 
it  Is  needed.         . 

As  Commissioner  Whitney  said,  "This  Is 
not  pie  In  the  sky  training." 

Minnesota's  vocational-technical  people 
may  even  use  the  company's  own  machines 
and  their  own  people  to  help  in  the  train- 
ing. 

A  key  point  the  Commissioner  made  was 
this: 

"Yesterday  our  Department  personnel  was 
discusBlng  30  active  search  files,  that  Is,  we 
were  considering  20  different  companies  who 
wanted  new  or  ezpMknded  facilities  in  Min- 
nesota. Seventeen  of  tliese  20  have  spe- 
cifically requested  informatiocx  on  vo-tecb 
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education.  They  wanted  to  be 
Ing  school.  In  some  cases, 
even  consider  locating  In  towns 
have  vo-tech  capablUtlee." 

He  cited  the  fact  that  Stapl 
to  attract  a  3M  machine  shop 
cause  the  vo-tech  school  was 
staff  the  shop.  And  the  Electrid 
Manufacturing    Company    start*  d 
6'X)-employee  faculty  in  St.  C      " 
vo-tech   school   there   as   the 
the  decision. 

This    training    program,    now 
trenched  In  Minnesota's  econoidlc 
dustrial   picture,   is   Just   anoth<  r 
favor  of  Industry  locating  here. 
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LATIN  AMERICA 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROStNTHAL 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEllTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.    970 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr. 
should  one  interpret  the  new 
gimes  In  Latin  America? 
possible    interpretations. 
Latin  American   backwardness 
is   the   class   explanation — 
tween  the  ruling  oligarchy 
masses.  The  third  is  a  more 
explanation.  The  military  j 
protectors  of  the  fragile 
government  which   are 
economy    while    combating 
movements. 

Are  the  new  military 
America  logical  successors  to 
effectual  attempts  at  democracy 
velopment  of  Latin  Amerlcfin 
structures  is  analogous  to 
ment  of  vertical  structures 
on  a  system  of  _ 
the  hacienda  are  in  a 
relationship.  The  great 
uneducated  Latin  Americana 
dominant  figure  to  guide  then: 

In  order  to  better  understand 
militarism  In  Latin  America 
nature   of  the  Latin  American 
must  also  be  considered.  Latin 
has  long  been  shackled  by 
stitutions  which  have  kept 
social  growth  stagnant, 
has  often  been  used  as  a  sho4k 
break  down  these  traditional 
As  is  clear  now  in  severa 
the   traditional  Latin  militf^y 
ment  has  been  transformed 
political    force.    The    armed 
longer  simply  intervene  as 
the  oligarchy,  but  rather  hav^ 
stay    as    representatives    of 
classes.  The  fact  that  most 
tary   officers   originate   from 
humble  background  of  the 
authenticity  to  their  claims 
standing  social  problems  am 
institute  social   justice.  The 
confidence  of   the  people  ir 
liberal   democracy   has   also 
mitigate  resistance  to  the 

This  assumption  of  politijcal 
sibilities  has  resulted  in 
lems  for  the  military.  The  old 
the  military  is  above  pohti<s 
sacrificed.  Military  leaders  hive 
a  great  deal  of  luster  with 
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to  use  their  power  for  traditional  political 
ends. 

One  of  the  difficulties  the  United 
States  faces  in  adjusting  its  foreign  pol- 
icy to  the  military  governments  in  Latin 
America  is  distinguishing  the  new  mili- 
tary regimes  from  the  old  traditional 
ones.  Peru  and  Brazil  are  the  most  prom- 
inent examples  of  this  distinction. 
Whereas  Peru,  the  vanguard  of  the  new 
militarism,  has  espoused  ultra-national- 
ist policies  which  discourage  foreign 
capital  investment  in  favor  of  national 
industry.  Brazil  discriminates  against 
their  national  industries  in  favor  of  in- 
ternationalizing its  economy. 

Some  of  the  points  discussed  above  are 
explored  in  greater  depth  in  a  New  York 
Times  dispatch  from  Buenos  Aires  by 
Malcolm  W.  Browne.  The  article,  which 
follows,  was  wTitten  before  the  challenge 
against  President  Juan  Carlos  Ongania 
by  the  Commanders  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  Argentina: 
The  Otm-ooK  for  Latin  America:  Persist- 
ence or  Strongman  Rule 
(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Buenos  Aires. — The  rule  of  the  strongman 
in  Latin  America,  once  thought  to  be  on  the 
decline,  seems  more  pervasive  than  ever. 

Widespread  police  excesses,  including  the 
torture  of  political  prisoners,  have  been  re- 
ported frequenUy.  Newspapers  in  many 
Latin-American  countries  are  suffering  from 
repressive  measures. 

Power  Is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
such  men  as  Pidel  Castro  of  Cuba;  Dr.  Fran- 
pols  Duvaller  of  HalU;  Gen.  Emlllo  MMicl  of 
Brazil:  Gen.  Juan  Velasco  Alveirado  of  Peru; 
Brig.  Gen.  Omar  Torrijos  Herrera  of  Panama; 
Gen.  Alfredo  Ovando  Candia  of  Bolivia;  Gen. 
Alfredo  Stroessner  of  Paraguay  and  Gen. 
Anastaslo  Somoza  Debayle  of  Nicaragua. 

Masses  of  poor  people  throughout  the  re- 
gion reject  traditional  democracy  as  merely 
a  game  played  by  Tweedledum  and  Tweedle- 
dee  and  having  no  relevance  to  their  needs. 

Instead,  the  demagogues  say.  It  Is  better 
to  have  truly  "participatory  democracy,"  or 
perhaps  "democracy  by  plebiscite."  Dicta- 
torship is  probably  the  most  popxilar  form  of 
government   In  Latin  America. 

"The  odds  are  that  Latin  America  will 
one  day  be  entirely  dominated  by  state  so- 
cialism." a  high  official  said  recently. 

"There  will  be  many  teething  problems 
along  the  way,  and  the  results,  both  In  the 
short  and  long  terms,  are  likely  to  be  un- 
democratic and  anti-American.  But  It  Is 
equally  s\ire  that  the  United  States  will  not 
be  able  to  affect  the  process  of  change  one 
way  or  another. 

"Alter  all,  Latin  America  was  pro-Axis  in 
sentiment  during  World  War  II  but  still 
sided  with  the  United  States. 

"As  long  as  Latin  America  stays  reason- 
ably friendly,  does  democracy  down  here 
really  matter  to  Washington?"  the  official 
asked. 

A  United  States  Congressman  visiting  Ar- 
gentina asked  to  be  driven  past  the  impos- 
ing stone  Congress  Building  that  stands  in 
the  center  of  Buenos  Aires.  He  left  the  car 
for  a  moment  to  muse  on  the  steps  of  the 
building,  which  has  been  locked  and  vacant 
since  the  military  coup  d'6tat  of  1967  ended 
elective  government  in  Argentina, 
"so  MUCH  roR  democracy" 
"Well,  so  much  for  democracy  In  Latin 
America,"  the  legislator  said  finally.  "Now 
let's  go  look  for  that  steak  bouse  you  were 
talking  about." 

The  visitor's  tone  was  flippant,  but  ana- 
lysts on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande  are 
wondering  whether  democracy  stlU  has  a 
chance  in  Latin   America.  There  are  ques- 
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tlons,  for  that  matter,  about  whether  democ- 
racy ever   really  existed   In   Latin   America. 

For  North  Americans,  the  important  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  United  States  should 
nudge  Latin  America  toward  liberal  con- 
stitutionalism, the  outlook  for  which  offers 
little  cheer  to  its  adherents.  Not  everyone 
thinks  there  should  be  any  nudges. 

"It's  both  pointless  and  hopeless,"  a  North 
American  observer  said.  "At  root.  Latin  Amer- 
ica always  has  been  and  always  will  be  anti- 
democratic. The  United  States  neither  can 
nor  should  waste  words  or  money  trying  to 
change  the  unchangeable.  What  matters  to 
us  Is  keeping  Latin  America  on  our  side  and 
not  on  the  side  of  our  enemies.  We  can't  hope 
for  more  than  that." 

While  most  Latin  Americans  manage  to 
get  along  comfortably  without  Congresses 
or  elections,  other  symptoms  of  the  decline 
of  democrncy  have  been  harder  on  people. 

The  torture  of  political  prisoners  has  al- 
ways been  a  feature  of  caudlllo  rule,  but 
there  are  Indications  that  the  problem  has 
become  epidemic  In  recent  years. 

THE   EXCEPTION."     COSTA    RICA 

According  to  Amnesty  International,  an 
organization  whose  objective  Is  the  release 
of  all  political  prisoners  throughout  the 
world,  the  only  nation  in  Latin  America  that 
does  not  ctirrently  hold  such  prisoners  Is  tiny 
Coeta  Rica,  which  has  no  army  and  Is  re- 
garded by  many  analysts  as  the  most  demo- 
cratic nation  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  many  other  Latin-American  countries, 
a  predawn  visit  by  political  police  agents  fol- 
lowed by  months  or  years  of  detention,  tor- 
ture and  even  secret  execution  is  a  real  threat 
to  many  people. 

The  press  in  half  a  dozen  countries  has 
been  severely  hampered.  The  Inter-American 
Press  Association  declared  at  its  last  annual 
meeting  that  suppression  of  the  news  media 
In  Latin  America  was  worse  than  at  any  time 
since  World  War  II,  when  press  freedom  was 
practically  nonexistent. 

Since  the  war,  and  particularly  during  the 
Administration  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. United  States  p>ollcy  toward  Latin 
America  has  been  specifically  to  the  bolster- 
ing of  Democratic   ideals   and   Institutions. 

Applying  carrot  and  stick  In  varying  mix- 
tures, the  United  States  has  prodded  and 
pushed  Latin-American  nations  with  the 
help  of  diplomats,  ald-mlsslon  officials. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  military  men.  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  operatives  and  pri- 
vate citizens. 

WIDE    RANGE    OF    TARGETS 

The  efforts  have  been  directed  at  national 
and  local  governments,  universities,  churches, 
labor  unions,  armies,  and  every  other  con- 
ceivable social  unit. 

The  approach  has  been  direct,  as  in  the 
refusal  to  grant  aid  to  some  governments  that 
came  into  being  by  force.  The  approach  has 
been  indirect,  by  piping  money  Into  edu- 
cational facilities. 

Somehow  the  ultimate  objective — a  Demo- 
cratic Latin  as  ever. 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  recent  case 
history,  from  the  standpoint  of  United  States 
political  objectives,  has  been  Colombia. 

For  decades  Colombian  democracy  had  been 
a  kind  of  game  played  by  rival  teams,  whose 
players  were  nearly  all  wealthy,  well  edu- 
cated and  bom  of  good  families,  (In  theory 
anyone  can  aspire  to  a  career  In  politics  In 
Latin  America,  but  In  practice  few  people 
have  been  eligible.) 

Soon  after  World  War  II.  after  traditional 
nominal  democracy  and  the  two  leading 
parties — Liberal  and  Conservative — began 
fighting  with  rifles  Instead  of  propaganda, 
tens  of  thousands  were  killed  in  an  18-year 
civil  war.  In  1953  Gen.  Gustavo  Rojas  Plnllla 
swept  to  power  as  a  dictator. 

ALTOGETHER    INCOMPETENT 

Hubert  Herring,  a  leading  scholar  on  Latin 
America,  has  described  the  1953-57  period  as 
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"one  of  the  most  savage,  venal  and  alto- 
gether Incompetent  administrations  In  the 
history  of  the  nation." 

General  Rojas  was  deposed  and  consti- 
tutional rule  was  restored.  The  Liberal  and 
Conservative  parties  settled  their  old  feud. 
Colombia  became  a  primary  target  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  major  Latin- 
American  recipient  of  United  States  aid. 

Many  Americans  believed  that  Colombia, 
at  long  last,  was  becoming  safe  for  democracy. 
Then  General  Rojas,  running  In  a  free  elec- 
tion m  April,  came  within  a  hair  of  victory. 
To  be  on  the  safe  side,  the  civilian  politicians 
placed  him  under  house  arrest.  Since  then 
even  the  most  optimistic  Un^d  States  offi- 
cials no  longer  mention  ColOmbla  as  a  demo- 
cratic showcase. 

Some  analysts  and  politicians  have  taken 
to  wondering  aloud  why  democracy  does 
not  seem  to  work  In  Latin  America.  It  has 
even  been  proposed  that  governments  ap- 
point commissions  to  study  the  matter. 

There  is  surprising  agreement  among  stu- 
dents of  the  problem  that  the  Spanish-Portu- 
guese heritage  is  still  a  major  reason  for 
the  faUure.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  back- 
ward, beaten  nations  by  the  time  the  banners 
of  Indejjendence  were  raised  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  their  feudal  traditions  and  their 
church  had  taken  deep  root. 

BOLIVAR  A  PATERNALIST 

Simon  Bolivar  is  often  compared  with 
George  Washington  because  of  his  campaigns 
against  Spanish  Armies  to  win  Latin-Ameri- 
can independence.  But  Bolivar,  who  was  In- 
fluenced by  the  United  States  Revolution  and 
Us  Constitution,  wrote  in  1815:  "The  Amer- 
ican States  need  the  care  of  paternalistic 
governments  which  can  cure  the  ulcers  and 
wounds  of  despotism  and  war." 

Such  attitudes  prevail.  Latin  America 
evolved  Constitutions  and  laws  that  have  the 
solid  ring  of  freedom  and  egalltarlanism. 
Most  are  patterned,  at  least  partly,  on  the 
United  States  Constitution.  But  nearly  all 
also  have  escape  clauses,  particularly  state- 
of-siege  provisions  permitting  a  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  rule  by  decree. 

Nations  In  which  various  forms  of  the  state 
of  siege  currently  apply  Include  Brazil.  Ar- 
gentina. Paraguay,  Bolivia  and  Peru  and  even 
relatively  democratic  countries  such  as  Uru- 
guay and  ChUe. 

Elected  governments  have  never  provided 
a  guarantee  against  police  terror. 

NAPOLEONIC  ORIGINS 

While  an  Anglo-Saxon  judicial  system  was 
Implanted  In  North  America.  Latin  America 
fell  heir  to  a  hodgepodge  of  laws  and  codes 
mostly  descended  from  the  Napoleonic  Code. 

While  North  American  democrats  believed 
that  the  "flrmament  of  law"  served  as  a  pro- 
tection for  the  people.  It  became  common 
In  Latin  America  to  say  that  "the  law  Is  for 
our  enemies." 

Today  It  Is  possible,  even  In  the  rela- 
tively democratic  climate  of  Chile,  to  spend 
years  In  Jail  without  coming  to  trial. 

Legal  machinery  has  become  so  cumber- 
some that  enormous  numbers  of  lawyers  are 
needed.  Many  universities  graduate  more 
lawyers  than  anything  else,  and  one  liberal 
priest  was  moved  to  describe  lawyers  as  "the 
arthritis  of  Latin-American  society." 

In  any  case,  an  enormous  gap  has  always 
existed  between  the  enormous  class  of  the 
poor  and  the  nominally  democratic  Insti- 
tutions pre-empted  by  the  rich.  The  wealthy 
man  rarely  had  problems  with  the  courts 
but  the  poor  man  could  end  up  In  jail  for 
life. 

The  wealthy  man  could  send  his  children 
to  school,  and  his  children  could  at  least 
learn  to  read  and  later  could  vote.  Most 
Latln-Amertoan  nations  have  permitted  only 
their  literate  minorities  to  vote,  and  this 
has  effectively  limited  poUtlcal  participation. 
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ENTIUXT  DIFFERENT  WORLD 

On  the  economic  plane,  Latin  America  has 
taken  some  gingerly  steps  Into  the  20tb  cen- 
tury but  remains  an  entirely  different  world 
from  that  of  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe  and  Japan. 

While  most  nations  have  a  middle  class, 
the  poor  still  predominate,  and  they  are  as 
widely  separated  from  the  fonts  of  economic 
power  as  they  are  from  political  action. 
Many  a  factory  worker  or  tenant  farmer 
is  up  to  his  ears  in  debt  to  the  company 
store;  the  competition  between  wealthy  po- 
litical clubs  seems  utterly  extraneous  to  his 
existence. 

Accordingly,  when  President  Ovando  of  Bo- 
livia speaks  of  the  "pseudo-democracy"  of 
Latin-American  constitutions  and  elections, 
he  strikes  a  responsive  chord  among  many 
millions  of  people. 

Pidel  Castro  does  not  expose  himself  to 
popular  election,  but  he  goes  before  rallies 
of  workers  to  ask:  "Shall  we  reduce  our 
weekly  sugar  ration  in  order  to  earn  more 
foreign  exchange?"  The  crowd  roars  "Si!"  and 
democracy — in  a  certain  sense — has  been 
served,  though  United  States  liberal  con- 
stitutionalists may  condemn  such  things  as 
contemptible  demagoguery. 

In  recent  years,  indeed.  Latin-American 
dictators  have  often  been  deposed  by  mili- 
tary force  only  to  be  restored  in  free  elections. 
Tlie  people  remember  their  former  dictators 
as  bjnevolent  fathers,  not  as  corrupt  despots. 


FORMATION  OF  SLOVAK  WORLD 
CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
,    Wednesday.  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  that  members  of 
the  various  Slovak  organizations  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world  will 
be  meeting  in  New  York,  June  19 
through  June  21,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  Slovak  World  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues the  ainio  and  objectives  of  the 
Slovak  World  Congress,  which  were  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr. 
Joseph  C.  Trublnsky,  an  appointed  rep- 
resentative of  the  Organization  Commit- 
tee of  the  Slovak  World  Congress — which 
includes  the  Slovak  League  of  America, 
the  Canadian  Slovak  National  Associa- 
tion of  America.  The  objectives  follow: 

1.  To  aid  and  assist  In  the  united  effort, 
the  Slovak  people  behind  the  Iron  curtain 
In  the  achievement  of  regaining  their  free- 
dom, democracy  and  Independence. 

2.  To  promote  among  the  Slovaks  through- 
out the  free  world  a  concentrated  effort  In 
taking  a  greater  part  In  the  public  life  and 
contribute  In  every  way  possible,  of  their 
talents,  to  the  countries  of  which  they  are 
now  loyal  citizens. 

3.  To  contribute  to  the  continuing 
struggle  of  the  free  world  In  the  protection 
against  the  Communist  threat  In  all  dem- 
ocratic countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  objectives  indicate 
to  me  the  deep  concern  which  members 
of  this  organization  are  trying  to  show 
to  the  free  world. 

The  cultural  heritage  of  the  Slovak 
peoples  is  a  part  of  the  roots  of  our  own 
country's   history,   and   as   such,   their 
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efforts  are  comparable  to  those  of  our 
ancestors  whose  Initial  struggle  began 
194  years  ago.  This  struggle  is  still  going 
on  today  and  spreading  to  other  i>eoples 
seeking  freedom  from  oppression;  to  peo- 
ples enslaved  by  tyrannical  and  totali- 
tarian governments  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  elsewhere. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  while  a  part  of 
their  objective  Is  to  create  a  better  un- 
derstanding with  the  rest  of  the  world 
about  the  Slovak  culture,  customs  and 
traditions,  they  also  aji^eal  to  the  citi- 
zens of  all  countries  who  are  of  Slovakian 
descent  to  express  interest  in  promoting 
the  welfare  and  security  of  their  own 
countries  and  of  all  peoples  seeking  self- 
detennination  in  government. 


INCREASING  DANGER  OF  ANTI- 
TECHNOLOGY  BACKLASH 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1970 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing my  years  of  investigation  of  com- 
puter technology  I  have  often  referred 
to  the  clear  E>osslbillty  of  an  antitech- 
nology  backlash  which  could  cripple  our 
national  power  and  prosperity.  The  most 
recent  expression  of  that  fear  was  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence, Research,  and  Development  when 
I  testified  in  favor  of  the  Technology 
Assessment  Act  of  1970.  I  was  pleased 
to  cosponsor  the  legislation  introduced 
by  its  distinguished  chairman,  Congi  ess- 
man  Daddario. 

In  the  Washington  Star  of  June  16, 
the  widely  read  business  columnist,  John 
Cunnifif  reports  rising  worries  within  the 
business  community  over  the  actions  of 
neoLuddltes  and  the  obvious  vul- 
nerability of  computer  centers  to  hostile 
attack.  There  is,  of  course,  considerable 
danger  to  business  firms  and  to  uni- 
versities and  that  is  one  of  the  major 
main  reasons  why  I  have  been  trying  to 
transplant  a  human  heart  into  com- 
puter applications.  And  Just  let  me  add 
that  the  task  of  my  proposed  Select 
Committee  on  Technology,  Human 
Values,  and  Democratic  Institutions 
would  be  to  assure  that  the  new  tech- 
nology is  truly  used  In  the  public  Interest 
and  to  ameliorate  the  conflicts  which  so 
clearly  are  beginning  to  be  felt  in  all 
segments  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  Mr.  Cunniff's 
column  and  my  testimony  of  May  20, 
1970,  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Dancer  of  Sabotaged  Tapes  Gives  Some 

Companies  Pits 

(By  John  Cunnlff) 

New  York. — There  are  a  lot  of  Luddites 
around  these  days,  and  the  data  processing 
manager  of  a  company  whose  production  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  on  the  healthy  opera- 
tion of  Its  electronic  computers. 

It  seems  you  can't  tell  a  Luddlte  from  any 
other  worker,  and  so  that  makes  them  dou- 
bly dUBciUt  to  defend  against.  Sometimes 
the  only  way  you  know  they're  even  on  the 
premises  is  to  note  a  succession  of  suspicious 
computer  snafus. 
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Are  Luddites  from  another  planfc 
Jng  from  the  fear  of  them  express*  I 
tronic   processing   managers  you 
Ueve  they're  like  little  green  men 
are  terrestrial,  although  their  o; 
another  continent. 

The  term  is  borrowed  from  the 
to   a   group   of  early   19th    centur|r 
workmen  who  tried  to  delay  the 
revolution    by    smashing    up    the 
they  believed  were  taking  away 

ERASING    THE  TAPtS 

Now,  It  is  claimed,  some  workei  s 
do  the  same  thing  to  the  compvii' 
information   revolution.   How? 
IS  to  hold   -in  inexpensive  magnei 
computer    tapes,    thus    erasing 
thereon. 

Modern  t.-^pe  reels  may  ccnta 
records  which  one  magnet  can  i 
seconds.  More  than  900  reels  wc 
stroyed  by  protesters  angered  by 
Chemical  Co.  participation  in  th( 
war. 

The  eaie  with  which  such  s.ib.  t 
accomplished   is  making  EDP  ma 
creaslngly   concerned    with    the 
their  computer  operations,  whose 
failure   can  mean   the   same   for 
company. 

Sabotage,  in  fnct.  Is  only  one  of 
rles.  Plre.  fraud,  student  uprisings 
ventilation,    smoke,    power    faiUi 
quakes  and.  simply,  emp'.oye  acci' 
constant  threats. 

At  a  recent  seminar  on   cat 
vention.  held  by  the  American 
Association,  a  Bank  of  America 
scribed  how  his  computer  facillti 
rounded  by  bullet  proof  glass. 
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Guards  allow  only  one  person 
Into  the  foyer.  The  person  seeklni ; 
0nds   bUnself   In   a  small   "man 
the  door  behind  and  the  door 
tight.  While  thus  imprisoned,  he  Is 
by  a  television  camera. 

Despite  such  precautions,  some 
are  finding  that  the  damage  oft^n 
accomplished  from  within. 

By    ingeniously   rigging    a    com 
men     stole  more  than  $1  million 
New  York   banks.   In   another 
grammer  set  up  the  computer  to 
account  when  reporting  overdraft 
cashed  checks  f-e«ly. 

The  possibility  of  power  failures 
areas  of  the  nation  this  stunmer 
damage  not  only  to  the  machinery 
puters  but  to  the  records  stored 
despite  the  growing  use  of  backu 

Such  threats  of  absolute  chaos 
pany's  operations  are  causing  some 
agers  to  be  concerned  enough  to 
licate  storage  facilities  In  their 
where  they  feel  they  can  personally 
eye  on  them. 

Theee  measures  do  not,  however 
problem  of  co*nputer  protection  I 
that  many  feel  Is  growing  more 
destructive.  The  dupes  can  be 
service,  true,  but  some  damage 
been  done. 

■ZXAXATION   FAR  AWAY 
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Moreover,  some  EDP  managers 
be  a  long,  long  time  before  they 
As   one   of   them   put   It   at  the 
ference : 

"The  kids  playing  with  drugs 
be  your  employes  tomorrow." 

In  fact,  many  of  the  security 
now  being  employed  are  designed 
to  thwart  the  goals  of  young 
have  learned  that  the  way  to  sto{ 
sity  may  be  to  destroy  Ita  comput  tr. 

Ten   students    were    convicted 
weeks  In  the  burning  of  a  comput^ 
Sir  George  WUUama  University  in 
The  students  first  toesed  tapes 
equipment  out  the  window.  When 
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t?  Judg-     to  oustVhem  they  smashed  a  powerful  com- 
by  elec-      putcr  with  axes. 

Ight  be-         Fortunately,  duplicate  student  records  and 
But  they     payroll  tapes  were  stored  outside  the  bulld- 
rlgjns  are  In     ing.  and  work  thus  continued  on  other  com- 
puters. But  the  event  was  enough  for  most 
me  given      colleges  to  check  their  own  security  systems. 
English         The  ultimate  In  security,  of  coiu-se.  Is  in 
industrial      Vietnam,  where  Marines  come  on  duty  with 
machines      rifles  and  ammunition,  and  sometimes  leave 
I  Heir  Jobs,     the  console  to  check  for  the  enemy  on  their 
perimeter. 

Luddites  and  Viet  Cong.  On  guard  com- 
piitermen! 

TFsriMONT    OP    Congressman    Cornelius    E. 
Gallagher    on    the    Technology    Assess- 
ment Act  op  1970,  May  20.  1970 
I  nm  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
;iibmit  this  statement  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science.  Research,  and  Development  and 
I  want  to  pay  a  moment  of  special  tribute 
to  its  distinguished  Chairman.  Mr.  Daddario. 
History   will   undoubtedly    record   that   your 
five  years  of  careful  and  sound  work  on  the 
concept  embodied  In  the  Technology  Assess- 
ment Act  of  1970  were  aiuong  the  most  sig- 
nificant    achievements    of    these     troubled 
times. 

On  May  18,  1970  I  Introduced  a  companion 
measure  to  your  bill,  Mr,  Chairman,  for  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  my  name  attached  to 
such  a  reasonable  and  absolutely  essential 
strengthening  of  the  legislative  branch.  The 
bill  which  I  co-sponsored  will  establish  an 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  within  and 
responsible  to  the  Congress,  provide  a 
mechanism  to  weigh  both  the  good  and  the 
bad  effects  of  proposed  technological  Innova- 
tions, and  permit  us  to  offer  viable  alterna- 
tives to  Executive  branch  policy  choices. 

Before  I  turn  my  attention  to  the  "new" 
— the  new  technology,  the  newly  popular  sci- 
ence of  ecology,  the  new  crisis  In  confidence 
in  representative  government,  and  the  new 
affronts  In  the  continuing  campaign  against 
the  costitutlonal  prerogatives  of  the  legis- 
lative branch— let  us  briefly  dwell  upon  the 
•old." 

Gertrude  Stein  has  said  that  the  United 
States  Is  the  oldest  society  In  the  world,  for 
we  were  the  first  nation  to  enter  the  tech- 
nologically dominated  20th  Century,  I  think 
that  is  true  and  of  equal  importance  to  the 
Technology  Assessment.  Act  Is  that  our  Con- 
stitution Is  the  oldest  written  document 
defining  a  currently  operating  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

This  means  that  we  are  not  so  very  young 
and  we  see  a  number  of  rigid  attitudes  and 
hardening  of  the  Intellectual  arteries  now 
afflicting  the  body  politic.  While  we  should  be 
entering  a  period  of  confidence  as  a  society, 
there  Is  strong  suspicion  that  we  will  be  the 
only  Nation  to  go  from  infancy  to  senility 
without  passing  through  a  period  of  ma- 
turity. 

Another  difficulty  in  successfully  grappling 
with  the  environmental  deterioration  is  sug- 
gested in  Lynn  White's  essential  essay.  The 
Historical  Roots  of  Our  Ecological  Crisis,  Not 
only  did  religion  provide  a  framework  for 
self-centered  capitalism  but,  as  White  points 
out.  the  destruction  of  paganism  eliminated 
a  passionate  affection  for  natural  sur- 
roundings, 

I  would  expand  White's  solid  thesis  slightly 
and  say  that  the  agonies  which  our  society 
will  experience  In  dealing  with  present  pollu- 
tions will  rival  that  felt  by  the  established 
church  during   the   Oopemican   Revolution. 
While  we  now  tmdersland  that  the  earth  is 
not  the  center  of  the  universe,  our  genera- 
tion Is  being  forced  to  confront  the  wrench- 
ing thought  that  even  the  earth  does  not  re- 
volve around  the  whims  of  man.  We  can  no 
in    recent     longer  commandeer  and  exploit  our  natiu-al 
center  at     resources;  we  are  p<utners  on  a  voyage  in  a 
Montreal,     frail  and  fragile  craft,  Barbara  Ward's  Space- 
pieces  of     ship   Earth   which   has   become   McLuhan's 
(oUce  tried     Global  Village. 
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Man's  disharmony  with  nature  caused 
Wordsworth  to  write: 

The  World  is  too  much  with  us;    late  and 

soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  to  our 

powers : 
Little  we  see  In  Nature  that  is  ours. 

Mr,  Chairman,  man  is  currently  on  the 
verge  of  being  even  further  alienated  from 
his  environment,  for  everything  we  see  in 
Nature  will  soon  be  ours:  our  Individual  gar- 
bage and  our  society's  unsightly  and  un- 
healthy excrement.  While  our  technology  is 
propelling  us  to  touch  the  very  hem  of  the 
heavens,  we  lay  the  wastes  of  our  power  over 
Nat  ure. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  many  of  thore 
who  are  opposing  the  Establishment  In  sucU 
flamboyant  fashion  and  who  work  Just  re 
hard  to  stay  out  of  American  society  as  our 
generation  fought  to  get  In,  do  so  in  some 
measure  because  of  the  clear  Inability  to  u'  e 
o\ir  Innovative  energy  in  the  Interests  of  all 
our  people.  They  vigorously  resist  the  wide'y 
held  thought  that  the  quantity  of  technc- 
logical  accumulation  Is  more  Important  than 
the  quality  of  life.  While  It  was  considered 
somewhat  sophomorlc  to  bewail  the  ma- 
terialism of  our  culture,  It  is  now  a  major 
rallying  cry  for  all  disenchanted  segments, 
including  most  specifically  those  who  drop- 
out and  turn-on. 

Over  a  century  ago,  that  most  perceptive 
critic  of  emerging  America,  De  Tocqueville 
pointed  to  "a  kind  of  virtuotis  materialsm 
may  ultimately  be  established  In  the  world, 
which  will  not  corrupt,  but  enervate  the 
soul,  and  noiselessly  unbend  the  springs  of 
action.'  It  Is  hard  not  to  say  that  l^e  made 
a  most  accurate  prediction  of  the  life  style 
of  some  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

I  make  these  Introductory  remarks.  Mr. 
Chairman,  not  to  castigate  any  group  but  to 
point  to  the  powerful  historical,  philosophi- 
cal, and  pragmatic  evidence  suggesting  an 
extremely  gloomy  forecast  for  our  efforts  to 
manage  the  environment  and  to  make  repre- 
sentative democracy  work. 

But  I  see  a  strong  ray  of  hope  In  the  re- 
action to  the  most  recent  Executive  Branch 
Incursion  Into  Congressional  sanctuaries. 
Every  Member  of  the  Congress  has  recently 
been  visited  by  hundreds  of  students  ar.d 
professors  urging  us,  as  their  last  resort,  to 
take  positive  action  to  resist  the  Cambodian 
episode  of  the  Wej-  In  Indochina.  While  this 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  that  adventure,  I  believe  It  points 
up  the  fact  that  the  time  Is  right  to 
strengthen  the  legislative  branch  and  to  re- 
assert a  sense  of  balance  In  our  government. 

We  have  authorized  and  appropriated  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  Executive  Branch 
and  yet  we  are  extraordinarily  tight  fisted 
and  short  sighted  when  It  comes  to  giving 
ourselves  the  ability  to  remain  relevant. 
Nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates  this  than 
the  truly  appalling  fact  you  disclosed.  M'. 
Chairman.  When  the  Technology  Assessment 
Act  Is  passed.  It  will  establish  the  fii-st  ne.v 
Congressional  arm  since  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  was  created  In  1921.  No  won- 
der the  world  Is  too  much  with  those  of  us 
m  the  Congress;  we  have  had  to  look  through 
other  eyes  and  rely  on  other  expertise  for 
half  a  century!  We  public  men  who  must  an- 
swer to  the  public  Just  do  not  have  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  expertise  involved  In  modern 
decision  making.  The  private  men  who  do 
are  seldom  identified.  All  too  often  we  are 
merely  presented  with  on-going  policies  and 
we  must  spend  our  energies  attempting  to 
explain  them  to  the  public,  without  the 
benefit  of  the  tools  which  created  them. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  we  have  become  a 
ceremonial  conflrmtng  body,  supinely  ac- 
quiescing In  Executive  Branch  dicta.  We  may 
still  be  able  to  pull  shut  the  purse  strings, 
but  we  no  longer  can  assemble  the  evidence 
to  permit  us  to  ttig  at  the  reins. 

I  regard  Sec.  a(e)  of  the  bill  under  con- 
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slderatlon  this  morning.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  massive  understatement: 

•It  Is  therefore.  Imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress equip  Itself  with  new  and  effective 
means  for  securing  competent,  unbiased  In- 
lormatlon  concerning  the  effects,  physical, 
economic,  social,  and  political,  of  the  appli- 
cations of  technology,  and  that  such  infor- 
imtlon  be  utilized  whenever  appropriate  as 
cue  element  In  the  legislative  assessment  of 
lu.-.tters  pending  before  the  Congress." 

I  would  regard  this  increased  congressional 
c.ipaclty  to  assess  the  Intricacies  of  the  new 
technology  as  a  valuable  component  In  the 
restructuring  of  mechanism  now  underway 
m  the  Congress.  The  Technology  Assessment 
Board  could  provide  essential  services  to 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Technology  and  the 
Environment,  which  I  hope  will  soon  be 
created.  In  addition,  its  role  in  commission- 
ing technical  studies  can  be  of  great  benefit 
to  every  existing  committee. 

While  ecology  Is  now  the  most  discussed 
new  scientific  discipline.  Lynn  White's  essay 
disclosed  that  the  word  first  appeared  in  the 
English  language  In  1873.  Triggered  by  that 
provocative  piece  of  trivia,  I  have  learned 
that  the  dictionary  has  two  definitions  of 
ecology : 

1.  the  branch  of  biology  de.iling  with  the 
relations  between  organisms  and  their 
environment. 

2,  the  branch  of  sociology  concerned  with 
the  spacing  of  people  and  Institutions  and 
the  resulting  Interdependency. 

The  first  definition  has  become  the  focal 
point  of  those  concerned  with  the  pollution 
of  the  natural  environment,  and  the  second 
leads  me  to  a  discussion  of  the  pollution  of 
the  political  atmosphere.  The  ground  rules 
governing  the  physical  and  Intellectual  spac- 
ing of  people  and  the  bounds  of  that  Inter- 
dependency are  basically  what  I  have  been 
attempting  to  define  in  my  six-year  study  of 
privacy.  I  believe  that  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding accurate  and  timely  information  sug- 
gesting policy  alternatives  In  the  applica- 
tion of  the  myriad  technologies  which  clearly 
threaten  the  physical  environment,  the 
Technology  Assessment  Act  will  also  enable 
Congress  to  better  understand  computerized 
Information  systems  and  their  impact  on  the 
social  environment. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vasion of  Privacy  In  1966  on  the  proposed 
National  Data  Bank  could  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  new  Office.  We  assembled  computer 
experts,  civil  libertarians,  and  proponents 
of  the  Bank  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  result  of  that  prototype  "technology  as- 
sessment" was  to  find  that  the  dangers  of 
the  proposed  Bank  far  outweighed  the  as- 
sumed potential  benefits. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  January 
1970  panel  seminar  of  this  Subcommittee 
focused  upon  the  computer  and  the  manage- 
ment of  knowledge.  Par  from  being  a  "sup- 
portive tool,"  as  Is  mistakenly  claimed  by 
some  members  of  the  scientific  community, 
the  computer  stands  at  the  center  of  the 
information  explosion  and,  most  Important, 
makes  possible  the  Invasion  of  personal  pri- 
vacy on  a  scale  never  before  contemplated. 

While  we  have  been  able  to  repel  some  of 
the  privacy  Invaders  by  the  actions  taken  by 
my  Privacy  Subcommittee,  I  believe  that 
the  Interdisciplinary  nature  of  the  attacks 
on  constitutional  rights  demands  a  fully- 
funded,  fully-staffed  congressional  effort.  I 
have  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Technology,  Human  Values,  and 
Democratic  Institutions  to  provide  a  credible 
counterweight  to  the  Incredible  sophistica- 
tion of  the  assualts  on  the  cohesive  nature  of 
society.  It  would  certainly  be  expected  that 
the  Technology  Assessment  Board  would  be 
an  essential  partner  In  reaching  the  goals 
envisioned  for  the  Select  Committee, 

I  would  like  to  conclude  this  morning,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  wholeheartedly  endorsing  both 
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the  concept  of  the  Technology  Assessment 
Act  of  1970  and  your  statement  of  April  16. 
You  said  that  the  Act  Is  ".  .  .  among  the 
most  Important  long  range  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  be  Introduced  In  modern  times," 

Quite  so,  for  If  there  Is  to  be  a  long  range 
e.;perience  lor  the  American  experiment  be- 
yond the  short  range  disasters  which  are  so 
threatening,  if  there  are  to  be  any  times  be- 
yond these  modern  times,  we  must  exercise 
the  toxic  elements  from  the  tonic  of  technol- 
ogy. If  we  are  to  lessen  the  clear  danger  of  an 
anti-technological  backlash  which  could 
cripple  oiu'  power  and  our  prosperity,  we 
must  make  sure  that  our  tools  serve  us.  and 
do  not  enslave  us. 

This  Is  not  a  flight  of  personal  fancy,  nor 
Is  It  an  exercise  in  the  currently  popular  art 
of  doomsdaymanshlp.  We  have  already  wit- 
nessed attacks  on  computer  centers  at  such 
universities  as  Stanford,  California  and  Mc- 
Gill.  as  well  as  the  recent  erasing  of  mag- 
netic computer  tapes  referring  to  Napalm  at 
Dow  Chemical.  Computer  rooms  all  over  the 
country  may  soon  become  confrontation 
rooms  and  by  assuring  beneficial  results  from 
our  new  technology,  we  can  take  some  of  the 
fuel  from  the  fire  which  feeds  the  new  Lud- 
dites, 

And  the  most  logical  place  to  work  toward 
a  liberation  from  what  may  seem  technolog- 
ical totaUtarianlsm  Is  In  the  Congress  and 
most  particularly  In  the  House,  historically 
regarded  as  being  the  closest  to  the  people. 
The  political  art — If  I  may  be  so  bold — Is 
to  convince  our  constituents  that  we  all  have 
a  vita!  stake  In  our  common  future.  We  are 
looked  upon  as  the  people  who  must  bring 
the  often  hot  voice  of  humanity  Into  the 
often  chilly  corridors  of  power. 

This  may  sound  slightly  frlvllous  when 
compared  to  the  many  weighty  arguments 
offered  to  this  Subcommittee  In  the  past, 
but  I  have  always  been  struck  by  the  fact 
that  people  traditionally  say  "the  President" 
and  "my  Congressman,"  This  close  Identi- 
fication with  the  voters  means  that  we  are 
especially  vulnerable  to  a  fall  tire  of  Federal 
policy.  Yet,  as  the  whole  thrust  of  my  state- 
ment Is  Intended  to  Indicate,  we  are  fre- 
quently unable  to  Influence  meaningfully 
those  policies.  And,  of  course.  If  we  lose  our 
Influence,  what  will  happen  to  those  who 
have  reposed  their  trust  in  us? 

To  sum  up,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  deeply  believe 
In  the  concept  embodied  In  the  Technology 
Assessment  Act,  not  only  because  of  its  po- 
tential for  curbing  ecocatastrophes  but  also 
because  It  will  reassert  congressional  capa- 
bility at  a  crucial  time.  There  must  be  some 
alternatives  to  current  trends  In  America 
today  and,  by  allowing  the  Congress  to  de- 
velop Its  own,  technology  assessment  should 
help  to  turn  the  American  dream  from  what 
seems  to  be  a  nightmare  of  despair. 

If  civilized  society,  based  upon  the  crown 
of  political  creation — the  Constitution  and 
the  BUI  of  Rights — is  to  remain  relevant  In 
these  revolutionary  times,  we  must  know 
what  we  are  doing.  In  the  area  of  the  ap- 
plications of  science  and  technology,  we  do 
not  know  what  we  are  doing  now.  The  wise 
provisions  of  the  Technology  Assessment  Act 
may  give  us  the  knowledge  to  work  for  the 
salvation  of  our  democratic  Institutions  and 
the  preservation  of  the  unique  American 
experiment. 


ANOTHER  POSTAL  STRIKE? 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  New  York  Times 
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editorial  pointing  up  the  urgent  need  to 
guarantee  to  postal  workers  the  same 
bargaining  rights  Congress  has  previ- 
ously made  available  to  the  balance  of 
the  Nation's  workers. 

The  editorisd  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  17.  1970] 
Another  Postal  Strike? 

Interunlon  squabbling  confronts  the 
country  with  the  dismal  threat  of  a  second 
postal  strike.  The  central  Issue  this  time  is 
the  formula  for  union  representation  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  seals  Into  the 
proposed  postal  reform  bill. 

The  militant  independent  union  that  now 
speaks  for  Manhattan  and  Bronx  postal 
clerks  threatens  to  strike  If  the  House  freezes 
It  out.  The  nationwide  unions  involved  in 
the  original  strike  settlement  with  Post- 
master General  Blount  threaten  to  strike  if 
it  doesn't. 

Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  souring 
the  public  on  collective  bairgaining  in  the 
Federal  service  than  the  calling  of  a  strike 
on  such  an  Issue.  Theoretically,  all  the 
unions  and  their  respective  friends  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  agree  that  the  determination  of  bar- 
gaining units  In  the  new  postal  service 
should  be  left  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

But,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  deal 
made  by  the  national  unions  with  Mr. 
Blount — and  now  backed  by  the  A.PX.-C.I.O. 
and  the  Nixon  Administration  in  the  log- 
rolling m  the  House — would  face  the 
NX.R.B.  with  a  fait  accompli.  Full  certifi- 
cation rights  would  be  automatically  de- 
livered over  to  the  national  unions  by  the 
terms  of  the  reform  legislation. 

The  Manhattan  and  Bronx  union,  which 
had  no  direct  voice  In  the  strike  settlement. 
Is  understandably  outraged  over  the  pros- 
pect of  legislative  annihilation.  Its  cham- 
pions are  pushing  a  bill  that  would  assure 
the  local  unit's  survival.  The  right  course 
would  be  enactment  of  a  bill  that  would 
put  all  determinations  In  the  hands  of  the 
NL.R.B..  without  advance  fixing  of  the 
boundaries  by  Congress, 

The  Federal  Government  Is  properly  eager 
to  avoid  a  fragmented  bargaining  structure 
In  a  postal  system  that  Is  supposed  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency,  but  It  cannot  wipe 
out  the  democratic  right  of  postal  workers 
to  make  their  own  choice  of  bargaining 
agents. 


BALTIC  STATES  FREEDOM 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  two 
events  of  major  historical  significance: 
The  loss  of  independence  of  the  Baltic 
States,  and  their  absoi-ption  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  Between  June  14  and  June 
17,  1940,  the  Soviets  presented  the  three 
nations  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania with  ultimatums.  In  turn,  these 
were  followed  by  Russian  invasion,  occu- 
pation, and  domination. 

In  the  process  of  Soviet  aggression, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Estonians, 
Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  were  mur- 
dered, tortured,  or  deported  to  slave- 
labor  and  prison  camps.  In  addition,  the 
Soviets  attempted  to  colonize  the  three 
countries  by  moving  In  thousands  of 
Russian  citizens  and  making  their  here- 
tofore self-reliant  industries  totally  de- 
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pendent  on  Russian  economic  rejources 
and  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dream  of 
remains  for  the  beleaguered 
women  in  the  Baltic  nations.  ' 
unrelenting  pressures  which 
exerted  through   the  years,   the 
peoples  still  find  the  will  to  resist 
will  to  retain  their  national  in 
The  Soviet  overlords  have  not 
m   weakening    their   ethnic 
swaying  their  basic  allegiances.  I 
fldeat  the  pressures  will  be  withs 
long  as  freedom-loving  people  c 
to  encourage  them  to  take 
persevere.   For   this   reason   I 
colleagues  to  give  these  valiant 
the  aid  and  comfort  of  our  grea 
try.  I  urge  them  to  reaffirm  their 
tion  to  repressive  Soviet 
Uie    Baltic    States.    The   Baltic 
should  have  the  right  to  freely 
their  own  government  and  freely 
their  own  national  destinies 
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NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  RUpSIAN 
SOLIDARISTS 


Stai  es 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BR0YHI(.L 

OF    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^IV 

Wednesday.  June  17.  197 

Mr      BROYHILL     of     Virginih 
Speaker,  on  May  30  the  American 
of  the  National  Alliance  of  Russian 
darists.  which  has  chapters  in 
c'ties  of  the  United  States,  held 
nual  congiess  in  New  York. 

On  the  occasion,  which  also 
the  40th  anniversary  of  their 
tion.     a    resolution    was    un 
passed  to  send  President  Nixon 
of  support. 

All  members  of  the  American 
are  citizens  of  the  United 
they  feel  it  is  their  duty  to  do 
most  in  encouraging  their  fellow 
to  stand  up  wholeheartedly 
President  in  these  troubled  tim* 

While  the  resolution  and  lettep 
Piesident  was  released  to  the 
in  New  York  and  Washington 
tion  was  made  of  it  in  either 
As  I  sincerely  feel  many 
Americans  would  l)e  proud  of 
organization  for  the  firm  positio  n 
taken.  I  insert  their  letter  in  ful 
point  in  the  Record: 

N.\TiONAL    Alliance    or 

SOLIDARISTS. 

May 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Prom  th< 
Congress  of  the  American  Branch  ol 
respectfully  send  you  our  best  w' 
the  expression  of  our  unflinching  i 
your  policies  In  Southeast  Asia, 
mestlc.  We  admire  your  courage 
fortitude. 

We  are  all  American  citizens, 
came  to  these  hospitable  shores 
men    and    women.    Some    were    br 
their  parents  as  children,  some 
America.  It  Is  in  our  capacity  as 
this  Country  that  we  venture  to 
these  llnee. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  aim  of  our  organization — celebrating 
this  year  its  40t.h  anniversary— is  to  help  the 
peoples  of  Russia  to  regain  their  freedom;  to 
build  in  Russia  a  truly  democratic  society, 
based  on  social  Justice,  law.  genuine  respect 
for  human  personality,  solidarity  among 
men  ( as  opposed  to  class  war ) .  abolition  of 
all  forms  of  exploiution  and  domination  of 
the  individual  by  society  or  vice  versa. 

In  addition  to  this,  we — members  of  the 
.American  Branch — believe  it  to  be  our  fore- 
most duty  also  to  serve  as  Interpreters  of 
the  goodwill  of  the  American  people  toward 
the  long-suffering  peoples  of  Russia,  and  lo 
explain  the  plight  and  the  true  aspirations  of 
the  Russian  people  to  the  citizens  of  this 
Country.  It  is  our  proiound  belief  that  only 
harmony  in  relations  between  a  free  and 
democratic  Russia  and  the  United  States  will 
bring  stability  to  our  restless  world. 

Many  among  us  have  seen — from  the  in- 
side— the  watchtowers  and  barbed  wires  of 
Soviet  and  Nazi  concentration  camps. 
Through  personal  experience  we've  learned 
the  cruel  workings  of  totalitarian  dictator- 
ships, and  understood  the  unsatlable  lust  for 
power  of  Fascist  and  Communist  rulers.  And 
this  is  why  we  so  profoundly  appreciate  the 
warm  hospitality  offered  to  us  by  this  Nation, 
its  generosity,  its  tolerance,  and  its  courage 
to  suind  up  for  the  noble  principles  which 
nude  it  great. 

Our  political  education  was  both  empiric 
and  scholarly.  We.  therefore,  are  not  inclined 
unduly  to  exaggerate  the  threat  of  the  Com- 
munist menace  iwe  are  well  aware  of  the 
processes  developing  in  Russia),  but  neither 
do  we  underestimate  it.  One  thing  we  Itnow 
for  sure:  weakness  invites  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  disaster.  Yet.  it  is 
not  the  United  States  who  started  it.  This  is 
a  crucial  fact  wliich  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind.  iTie  war  has  bereaved  many  Ameri- 
can families.  It  has  caused  untold  sufferings 
I J  the  population  of  Vietnam.  But  a  hasty 
American  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia 
would  be  a  far  greater  disaster.  Its  conse- 
quences for  the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere 
would  be  calamitous.  And.  then,  moral  ob- 
ligation and  national  honor  are.  Indeed,  not 
mere  trifles  to  be  lightly  brushed  aside. 

It  is  with  concern — yes.  deep  concern — 
that  we  observe  the  activities  in  this  Country 
of  the  lunatic  fringes,  both  rightist  and  left- 
ist. But  the  extremists  of  the  right  are 
pretty  well  subdued.  It  Is  the  anarchlal 
radicals  from  the  left— those  who  exploit  the 
Idealism  of  the  young,  those  who  foment  vio- 
lence, engage  in  bombing,  commit  arson,  and 
then  claim  protecUon  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slates,  which  they  brazenly  vio- 
late, and  whose  flag  they  desecrate — It  is 
these  elements  among  the  students  and.  alas, 
among  some  of  their  professors  that  cause  us 
to  worry. 

We  observe  certain  phenomena  danger- 
ously reminiscent  of  those  which  developed 
in  Russia  in  1917  during  the  short  period  be- 
tween the  bloodless  Democratic  Revolution 
and  the  treacherous  Communist  coup.  Politi- 
cal opportunism,  demagoguery,  distortion  of 
facts  in  the  name  of  the  purest  ideals,  de- 
mands for  Immediate  unconditional  peace, 
clamor  for  precipitous  far-fetching  reforms — 
all  this  we  have  once  witnessed. 

There  is  an  ideological  vacuum  In  America 
today.  People  have  grown  apathetic.  Indiffer- 
ent, too  deeply  Involved  in  their  personal 
affairs.  It  is  this  situation  that  the  subver- 
sive radicals  exploit  by  default. 

Yet,  we  have  faith  in  America,  the  wisdom 
of  her  people,  her  deeply-rooted,  age-tem- 
pered traditions.  Of  course,  the  Government 
should  not  muzzle  dissenters,  no  matter  how 
unfair,  how  provocative  their  ravings,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  resort  to  crime.  But  it  Is 
the  duty  of  the  citizenry  in  a  free  democracy 
to  condemn  them  vigorously.  And  we  are 
determined  to  respond  to  this  duty  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 
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Mr.  President,  we  know  how  awesome  Is 
the  burden  of  your  responsibilities.  We  know 
how  hard  it  must  be  for  you  to  keep  your 
hand  firmly  on  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  State. 
But  we  also  know  that  you  will  steer  America 
clear  through  the  stormy  seas  to  a  safe  and 
peaceful  haven. 

We  trust  you,  Mr.  President,  and  we  wish 
you  Godspeed! 

Very  respectfully. 

C.    W.    BOLDYRErr, 

Prcaident,  VS.  Branch.  NTS. 


REPEALING  THE  INDIAN  TERMINA- 
TION RESOLUTION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  major  statement 
on  American  Indian  affairs  was  issued  in 
1953  when  the  83d  Congress  adopted 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  108.  the 
"termination""  resolution.  This  legislation 
declared  the  intent  of  Congress  to  ter- 
minate Federal  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs. 

Since  its  adoption,  the  termination 
resolution  has  been  surrounded  by  con- 
troversy. Supporters  have  contended 
that  the  resolution  would  enable  Amer- 
ican Indians  to  enter  the  mainstream  of 
American  life  for  the  first  time,  while 
opponents  have  claimed  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  merely  license  to  exploit  the 
Indian's  resources,  to  get  his  land,  his 
water,  and  other  assets  at  a  bargain 
price. 

Strong  opposition  to  the  new  policy 
began  to  develop  in  the  years  following 
1953  as  major  tribes  in  Wisconsin  and 
Oregon  were  terminated.  Between  1953 
and  1958  certain  tribal  land  was  tians- 
ferred  to  private  ownership  and  Federal 
health,  welfare,  and  education  services 
for  designated  tribes  were  ended. 

Finally  in  1958  the  termination  period 
was  brought  to  a  partial  halt  when  In- 
terior Secretary  Fred  Seaton  annotmced 
that  no  tribe  would  be  terminated  with- 
out its  consent . 

Despite  Secretary  Seaton "s  statement, 
the  threat  of  termination  still  hangs  over 
the  heads  of  the  Indian.  Each  new  In- 
dian policy  developed  in  Washington  is 
often  viewed  as  just  another  termination 
device  in  disguise.  As  recently  as  1969, 
the  National  Congress  of  American  In- 
dians declared: 

The  current  alleged  policy  of  the  federal 
government  enunciated  In  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  108  is  a  policy  for  the  eventual 
termination  of  Indian  tribes  and  reserva- 
tions and  serves  as  an  obstacle  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  tribes  and  reservations. 

Recent  administrations  have  at- 
tempted to  allay  the  Indians"  fears  by 
rejecting  termination  as  the  keystone  of 
Federal  Indian  policy  and  proposing  in 
its  place  a  new  emphasis  on  Indian  self- 
determination. 

In  his  April  1968  message  to  Con- 
gress, President  Lyndon  Johnson  stated : 

I  propose  a  new  goal  for  our  Indian  pro- 
grams: a  goal  that  ends  the  old  debate  about 
termination  and  stresses  self-determination. 
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The  current  Secretary  of  Interior, 
Walter  Hickel,  declared  in  an  October 
1969,  speech: 

This  administration  Is  dedicated  to  Im- 
proving— not  destroying — that  special  rela- 
tionship that  exists  t>etween  government,  the 
Indians,  and  the  land.  We  are  not  a  proter- 
mination  administration. 

The  executive  branch  has  indicated 
its  opposition  to  the  termination  empha- 
sis but  the  House  has  not  spoken  since 
1953.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  repeal  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 108  and  I  am,  today,  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. 

Joining  with  me  in  cosponsoring  a 
termination  repeal  resolution  are  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds),  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
•  Mr.  Olsen>.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  «Mr.  Riegle'. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108 
of  the  Eighty-Third  Congress  declared  a  con- 
gressional policy  to  terminate  federal  re- 
sponslbiUly  for  the  administration  of  In- 
dian affairs  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  termination  policy  declared 
m  H.  CON.  RES.  108  has  been  strongly  op- 
posed by  numerous  tribal  councils  and  Indian 
organizations  Including  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians;  and 

Whereas  spokesmen  for  all  administrations 
since  1953  have  stated  that  termination  per 
se  cannot  and  should  not  be  the  major  ob- 
jective of  the  federal  government  In  Its  deal- 
ings with  the  American  Indians:  Now  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  termination  policy  declared  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  108.  Eighty-Third 
Congress,  no  longer  represents  the  policy  of 
Congress  and  termination  Is  not  a  congres- 
sional objective  In  legislating  or  Indian  af- 
fairs. 


BILL  DELHEY  HONORED 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  law  en- 
forcement system  is  under  concerted  at- 
tack these  days  from  many  quarters.  Al- 
though some  of  the  criticism  is  justified, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  con- 
tribution made  to  freedom  in  this  coun- 
try by  law  enforcement  personnel.  There 
are  certain  outstanding  individuals  who 
make  that  system  effective  and  whose  ex- 
ample provides  genuine  hope  for  con- 
structive improvement.  Such  a  man  is 
Mr.  William  H.  Delhey,  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Washtenaw  County  in  my 
district.  He  has  received  the  distin- 
guished service  award  from  the  National 
Prosecuting  Attorneys"  Association.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  Bill  Delhey  deserves 
our  gratitude  for  the  dedication,  ability, 
and  performance  that  led  to  this  award. 
He  is  in  the  front  line  of  action  In  this 
rather  dlfflcult  period.  Without  such  men 
to  make  our  system  of  Justice  fimction, 
there  Is  little  chance  that  we  can  work 
out  the  problems  that  so  divide  us.  Bill 
Delhey  Is  an  exemplary  public  servant, 
an  Inspiring  individual,  and  a  great 
American. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CENTRAL  TEXAS  MOURNS  THl.  LOSS 
OF  "MR.  BASTROP'— WILL  ROGERS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  3  p.m.  on 
June  1,  all  the  people  of  Bastrop,  Tex., 
patised  and  bowed  their  heads  for  one 
of  their  own— Mr.  Will  Rogers'  funeral 
was  in  process  and  the  town  stood  still  in 
his  memory. 

No  man  so  richly  deserved  or  earned 
the  respect  of  his  fellow  man.  Mr.  Will 
Rogers  has  his  mark  indelibly  stamped 
on  evei-y  piece  of  progress  in  Bastrop 
since  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. His  list  of  accomplishments  reads 
like  Genesis:  Will  Rogers,  among  other 
things,  served  as  mayor  for  22  years  in 
two  tenures  of  oflQce.  That  is  tangible 
evidence  of  his  stature. 

In  mariy  ways,  I  consider  myself  to  be 
"one  of  Mr.  Will's  boys."  Our  warm  and 
deep  relationship  goes  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  days  of  the  CCC  and  the  NY  A. 
At  that  time,  Mr.  Will  gathered  around 
him  a  group  of  young  men  who  were 
destined  to  become  leaders  in  their  own 
time:  men  such  as  John  Connally,  Cliff 
Carter,  Charles  Herring,  Joe  Kilgore, 
Willard  Deason,  and  many  others.  Mr. 
Will  provided  the  proving  ground  and 
the  direction  for  this  energetic,  but  in- 
experienced group  of  young  men. 

I  have  many  wonderful  memories  of 
the  times  we  would  gather  at  the  ad- 
ministration building  at  the  beautiftil 
Bastrop  State  Park  to  enjoy  a  fried 
catfish  dinner,  complete  with  plenty  of 
food  for  thought  from  Mr.  Will.  If  he 
figured  we  were  caught  up  in  our  work, 
sometimes  he  would  take  a  group  of  us 
to  relax  on  the  golf  course  at  the  pic- 
turesque Lost  Pines  Park  and  when  we 
would  retimi  to  the  job  of  building  proj- 
ects for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Bas- 
trop and  Central  Texas — we  would  return 
refreshed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  group  of  friends 
never  lost  its  loyalty  to  Mr.  Will.  If  ever 
we  needed  something  done  in  Bastrop, 
we  would  contact  Mr.  Will  and  he  would 
begin  work  immediately.  First  thing,  he 
would  draw  in  his  cluster  of  such  friends 
as  Bud  deGlendon,  Bower  Crieder,  Cecil 
Long.  A.  A.  Sanders,  Ed  Standifer,  and 
others — then  get  to  work  on  a  solution. 

Always,  Will  Rogers  was  loyal  to  his 
friends.  Always,  Will  Rogers  was  respon- 
sive to  their  needs.  He  never  "'traded"  by 
asking  things  like  "can  you  do  this?"  or 
"would  you  do  that?"  Rather,  it  was 
"what  do  you  need?"  As  long  as  Mr.  Will 
thought  his  people  of  Bastrop  would 
profit,  he  set  about  the  job  at  hand  with 
amazing  vigor  and  wisdom.  His  heart  was 
in  Bastrop;  he  loved  his  town  and  the 
people  in  it. 

I  hope  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  I 
consider  myself  fortunate  to  call  Will 
Rogers  my  deep  and  close  friend.  He  and 
his  wife  and  family  were  like  my  own 
family.  I  know  them  that  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  wistfully 
reminiscing  about  the  unfathomable 
character  that  made  the  man,  but  I  am 
not  alone  in  these  thoughts. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  his  home- 
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town  newspaper,  the  colorful  Bastrop 
Advertiser : 

William  Jones  Rogers  was  born  in  Llano 
on  October  23.  1885.  He  came  to  Bastrop  as 
a  young  man  and  became  a  rancher.  Des- 
tined to  become  a  leader,  and  a  power  of 
progress  In  the  town  he  chose  to  make  his 
home,  he  made  many  friends.  Including  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bastrop  Advertiser 
has  developed  an  outstanding  profile  of 
the  man  and  his  accomplishments  and 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  reprint  the 
article  in  the  Record  : 

Funehal  Services  for  Lonc-Time  Crvic 
Leader   Held   Here   June    1st 

Funeral  services  for  former  Mayor  Will 
Rogers  were  held  from  the  United  Methodist 
Church  at  3  o"clock  Monday.  June  1. 

Mr.  Rogers  died  at  Bastrop  Memorial  Hos- 
pital Saturday  night.  May  30,  at  10:22  o'clock, 
a  victim  of  cancer.  He  was  84  years  old. 

The  Rev.  J.  Troy  Hlcltman  officiated  at  the 
services,  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Pearcy,  organist, 
played  a  background  of  special  music.  Btirial 
was  In  Falrvlew  Cemetery,  and  pallbearers 
were  W.  B.  Townsend,  Lovell  Yoast,  Russell 
Edwards,  Vernon  Eskew.  Cecil  Long.  Alex 
Waugh,  A.  A.  Sanders  and  Monroe  Sanders. 

Surviving  him  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Rogers;  two  sisters.  Mrs.  B.  H.  Camp  of 
Temple  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bowman  of  Houston; 
two  brothers.  Ford  Rogers  of  Smithvllle  and 
Raymond  Rogers  of  Llano,  and  a  number  of 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Dignitaries  attending  the  service  Included 
Judge  Homer  Thornberry.  Judge  Herman  L. 
Jones.  Senator  Charles  Herring.  Bob  Phlnney, 
Sherman  Birdwell,  Sam  Winters,  Ed  Blue- 
steln  and  Cliff  Druimnon,  all  of  Austin; 

Congressman  J.  J.  Pickle  of  Washington, 
DC.  and  Austin;  Jack  MlIU  of  Houston. 
Fleetwood  Richards  of  Lockhart,  Howard 
Rivers  ni  of  Elgin,  and  from  the  LCRA  Main 
Office  in  Atistln  were  Sim  Gideon,  G.  E. 
Schmltt.  R.  A.  Luckslnger,  Harris  Young  and 
Art  Anderson. 

William  Jones  Rogers  was  born  in  Llano  on 
October  23,  1885.  He  came  to  Bastrop  as  a 
young  man  and  became  a  rancher.  Destined 
to  become  a  leader,  and  a  power  for  progress 
In  the  town  he  chose  to  make  his  home,  he 
made  many  friends.  Including  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

He  served  on  the  city  councU  for  two 
years,  then  was  chosen  mayor  and  served  14 
years  until  1948,  then  returned  to  serve  until 
1964. 

He  also  had  served  as  Precinct  1  County 
Commissioner  and  was  a  member  of  First 
United  Methodist  Church  and  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Lions  Club,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Volvmteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

Among  the  major  accomplishments  of  bis 
tenure  as  mayor  were  development  of  Bas- 
trop State  Park,  establishment  of  sanitary 
sewers  construction  of  Camp  Swift,  voter 
approval  of  a  $225,000  bond  issue  to  tie  In  the 
mimlclpal  water  system  with  the  vast  reser- 
voirs at  Camp  Swift  after  It  was  abtindoned 
by  the  Army,  his  successfiU  fight  to  acquire 
the  electric  utility  system  from  Texas  Power 
&  Light,  and  a  vital  part  In  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Authority's  choice  of  Bastrop  for 
a  multl-mlllion  dollar  steam  plant. 

Of  his  friendship  with  President  Johnson. 
Rogers  said  in  1964:  "I  have  never  asked 
Lvndon  to  do  any  peraonal  favor  for  me.  but 
I  have  asked  plenty  for  the  City  of  Bastrop 
and  he  has  always  responded." 

Congressman  Pickle  issued  a  statement 
Sunday  evening  which  said :  "Any  significant 
civic  project  that  occurred  In  the  city  or 
county  of  Bastrop  during  the  last  40  years 
bore  the  mark  of  WIU  Rogers.  He  was  a  tire- 
less worker  for  his  commtinlty  ...  an  ener- 
getic mayor  for  many  years,  and  Uiter  con- 
tinued his  efforts  for  a  better  Pastrop.  He 
was   the   driving   force   behind   the   Bastrop 
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State  Park,  and  Camp  Swift  .  .  .  bht  two 
examples  of  his  continuous  work  f<  r  Bas- 
trop ...  I  am  honored  that  I  can  be  counted 
as  one  of  his  close  friends  also." 

Interviewed  In  1964  by  Wray  Weddell  of 
the  American-Statesman.  Rogers  i  ecalled 
how  he  met  his  wife:  "I  was  feedinf  out  a 
bunch  of  hogs  down  at  Alum  Creek  n  1909 
and  she  was  teaching  school  therej'  Pour 
years  later  they  married. 

A  saddened  Bastrop  mourned  the  loss  of 
the  man  who  served  so  faithfully  and  so 
long.  The  offices  In  the  CUy  Hall  wer«  closed 
all  day  Monday,  business  houses  oi  i  Main 
Street  were  closed  during  the  funeral  lervlce. 
and  the  flag  on  the  United  States  Po6  t  Office 
flew  at  half  mast  in  memorlam.  Will  Rogers 
was  cut  from  a  pattern  all  his  own  there 
win  never  be  another  quite  like  hinr 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  great  man 
town  on  steady  course  through 
times  and  the  bad.  "He  served  as 
during  the  chaotic  days  of  Camp 
when  Bastrop  became  a  boomtowr 
night,"  says  the  local  newspaper 
did. 

And  we  w  ill  always  remember  M  -.  Bas- 
trop, Mr.  Will  Rogers. 

Let  me  echo  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
news  article: 

WUl  Rogers  was  cut  from  a  patteni  all  his 
own;  there  will  never  be  another  qt^te  like 
him. 

He  was  our  trademark,  our  inspi  ration, 
our  leader. 


BABE  RUTH  BASEBALL— A 

PROGRAM  FOR  YOUTH 


C  REAT 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIED 


OF    MABYLANO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATpV 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1970 


regaided 


locil 
re  fer, 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  game  beloved  by  millions  of  oui 
Americans  and  is  generally 
our  National  game.  It  is  difficult 
pute  baseball  s  prominent  position 
American  sports,  when  one  consi 
deep  roots  in  American  life,  iti 
appeal  to  the  young,  and  the 
dons  popular  interest  that  develops 
year  in  the  major  league  pennan^ 
and  the  World  Series. 

As  a  Baltimorean,  I  take  special 
In  the  fact  that  one  of  our  own 
became    a    baseball    great.    I 
course,  to  the  one  and  only  "Babe ' 
who  was  named  George  Hermar 
He  was  born  in  Baltimore  City 
200  block  of  Emory  Street,  which 
happy  to  report,  is  now  preserv«d 
national  museum  to  inspire  our 
Americans. 

In  the  life  of  Babe  Ruth  we  sed 
example  of  what  one  can  accomplish 
spite  handicaps.  Here  was  a  boy 
extremely  moderate  circumstances 
raised  in  an  orphanage  who 
truly  great  man.  He  was  endowed 
fine  human  qualities  and  becam  s 
mous  athlete,  a  tremendous  hittfr 
for  a  while,  also  an  excellent 
As  a  result  of  his  714  hits  and  honje 
his  name  became  a  household 
over  half  a  century. 

In  these  days  when  we  are  mad(  i 
of  the  importance  of  physical 
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am  delighted  with  the  program  of  Babe 
Ruth  baseball  for  teenage  young  men.  I 
am  also  very  pleased  that  Babe  Ruth  s 
name  will  thus  be  perpetuated  and  his 
memory  kept  alive. 

Babe  Ruth  baseball  is  dedicated  to  de- 
veloping in  its  participants  a  genuine  re- 
spect for  accepted  traditions  of  sports- 
manship, firm  moral  foimdations,  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  demo- 
cratic and  competitive  spirit  so  that  they 
may  grow  into  better  American  citizens. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  at- 
tend a  breakfast  yesterday  as  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  Babe  Ruth,  widow  of  the  alltime 
great  professional  player.  I  also  com- 
mended her  for  her  interest  in  recog- 
nizing the  problems  of  youth  in  America 
today,  and  calling  public  attention  to  the 
urgent  need  for  a  quick  solution  to  the 
recreational  facilities  problems  that 
plague  our  Nation,  particularly  our  large 
cities. 

I  congratulate  President  Richard  Case 
and  Vice  President  George  Riemann  as 
well  as  those  volunteers  who  are  sup- 
porting the  various  Babe  Ruth  baseball 
leagues  located  throughout  the  country 
and  wish  them  continued  success  with 
this  program  on  behalf  of  our  young 
people. 

TOP  FIREFIGHTERS  NAMED 


June  17,  1970 


baiame 


w>rd 
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Lt  Shaw,  on  June  5.  1969.  had  responded  to 
a  tire  at  the  Maiden  Mills. 

While  at  the  mill,  a  call  came  that  a  build- 
ing at  3  lugalls  Court  was  on  fire.  The  fire 
company  left  the  mill.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
sceup.  the  third  floor  was  engulfed  in  flames 
and  the  second  floor  was  heavy  with  smoke. 
Lt.  Shaw  was  Informed  that  an  Invalid  woman 
wa-s  on  the  second  floor. 

With  disregard  for  his  Siifety.  Shaw  enterrd 
Uie  second  floor  and  carried  the  woman  to 
safety. 

Presenting  the  Fire  Fighter  of  the  Year 
Awards  was  the  club's  president.  Robert  Gar- 
l.ind. 

The  speaker  at  the  ceremonies  was  Leo 
Laughlin  an  FBI  agent  for  27  years  and  now 
an  executive  officer  of  the  Hundred  Club  ol 
Massachusetts. 

He  explained  to  the  club  members  and 
families  of  the  four  fire  fighters,  that  the 
Hundred  Club  was  formed  to  aid  dependents 
of  fire  fighters  and  policemen  killed  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  "It's  our  way  to 
pay  a  public  debt  to  public  servants,"  he 
said.  The  motto  of  the  Hundred  Club  is  "We 
care  for  those  who  care  for  us." 

He  told  the  gathering  that  already  the 
Massachusetts  club  had  given  over  $58.0O0 
to  dependents  of  the  public  servants  who 
had  given  up  their  lives  that  others  may  live. 

Also  present  at  the  luncheon  were  Law- 
rence Fire  Chief  William  J.  Mains,  Methuen 
Fire  Chief  Otis  E.  Baker.  Alderman  Philip  C. 
DlAdamo  and  Methuen  Selectman  Chairman 
Wilbur  Hyatt. 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
a  privilege  for  me  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  brave  and  courage- 
ous conduct  of  four  firefighters  from  my 
congressional  district.  Firemen  Thomas 
P.  Petzy,  Chanel  S.  Pellerin,  and  Alfred 
G.  Fortier  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  Lt. 
John  P.  Shaw  of  Methuen,  Mass.,  have 
demonstrated  great  valor  in  service  to 
their  communities.  These  firefighters 
were  recently  honored  for  their  extraor- 
dinary service,  and  I  am  proud  and 
pleased  to  present  the  following  article 
from  the  Lawrence  Eagle  Tribune  de- 
scribing their  bravery  in  saving  several 
human  lives: 

Top  Pmefichter  Named 

"These  men  were  directly  responsible  for 
saving  several  human  lives,"  said  Prank  Mc- 
Donald of  the  Lawrence  Exchange  Club  yes- 
terday. 

The  awards  luncheon,  of  which  McDonald 
was  chairman,  was  held  to  honor  three  fire 
fighters  from  Lawrence  and  one  from  Meth- 
uen who  were  responsible  for  saving  lives 
during  the  past  year. 

The  four  chosen  by  the  Exchange  Club 
were  Chanel  S.  Pellerin,  Thomae  P.  Petzy  and 
Alfred  G.  Portler,  of  Lawrence  and  Lt.  John 
F.  Shaw  of  Methuen. 

Pellerin,  one  of  the  fire  fighters  responding 
to  a  fire  last  Nov.  9  at  5  Hazel  Place,  found  a 
boy  unconscious  In  the  hallway  of  the  build- 
ing. He  carried  him  to  safety. 

Petzy.  during  the  same  fire  and  off-duty 
at  the  time,  responded  to  the  call  and  dis- 
covered a  woman  and  her  children  stranded 
on  the  roof  of  a  porch.  He  talked  her  Into 
dropping  the  children  to  him. 

Portler  found  a  woman  unconscious  on  the 
floor  of  a  hoxose  at  1 1  Green  St.  during  a  fire 
there  April  1. 


ASIAN  ALLY   CALLS   FOR   WITH- 
DRAWAL FROM  CAMBODIA 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  17.  1970 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  invasion 
of  Cambodia  has  hurt  the  United  States 
in  its  international  standing  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community  of  nations.  Even 
our  staunchest  allies  have  criticized  its 
wisdom.  Now  a  guest  at  the  White  Hou.se 
has  found  it  necessary  to  call  for  our 
withdrawal  immediately  from  Cambodia. 
This  guest  was  President  Suharto  of  In- 
donesia who  has  been  one  of  our  strong- 
est supporters  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia.  The  following  editorial  from  the 
May  29  New  York  Times  makes  some 
vei-y  important  comments  about  this 
event  and  its  meaning  for  the  United 
States'  policy  in  Asia: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times,  May  29,  1970 1 
An  Asian  Policy  for  Cambodia 

Extension  of  the  Indochina  war  to  Cam- 
bodia has  been  sharply  criticized  by  one  of 
the  most  Important  Asian  leaders  friendly  to 
the  United  States. 

President  Suharto  of  Indonesia  startled  a 
White  House  dinner  the  other  jpvenlng  when 
he  declared:  "We  cannot  afford  Just  to  wait 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  stability  in  Soutb- 
esLSt  Asia.  All  efforts  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  war  from  widening  and  to  insure 
the  preservation  of  Cambodia's  right  to 
sovereignty  and  neutrality,  among  other 
things,  by  effecting  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Cambodian  territory." 

The  Indonesian  leader  later  made  clear 
that,  m  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  "all 
foreign  forces,"  he  Included  the  South  Viet- 
namese, who  have  declared  their  Intention 
to  remain  on  Cambodian  soil  after  the  sched- 
uled American  withdrawal  at  the  end  of 
June, 
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President  Suharto's  opposition  to  any  wid- 
ening of  the  Indochina  conflict  and  his  em- 
phasis on  diplomatic,  rather  than  military, 
measures  to  preserve  Cambodia's  fractured 
neutrality  merit  respectful  attention  because 
of  his  position  as  leader  of  the  largest  nation 
in  Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  his  impectable 
antl-Communlst  credentials.  President  Nixon 
himself  laid  great  stress  on  the  leadership 
role  he  exijected  Indonesia  to  play  in  Asia 
during  his  visit  to  Jakarta  last  summer  short- 
ly after  he  enunciated  his  new  Asian  Doc- 
trine at  Ouam. 

The  Suharto  remarks  gain  In  significance 
because  they  reflect  views  also  expressed  in 
the  communique  of  eleven  .Asian  nations 
which  met  In  Jakarta  two  weeks  ago  to  dis- 
cuss the  Cambodian  problem.  It  Is  especially 
noteworthy  that  these  views  are  also  those 
of  Japan,  which  shared  with  Indonesia  a 
principal  role  in  that  conference. 

If  President  Nixon's  Asian  Doctrine  Is  to 
have  meaning  he  cannot  ignore  the  advice 
of  these  Important  and  friendly  Asian  states 
which  are  plainly  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
thrtist  of  recent  American  actions  in  their 
part  of  the  world.  Certainly  such  Asian 
neighbors  as  Indonesia.  Japan  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, which  has  recently  turned  down  a 
Cambodian  request  for  military  aid,  can  be 
no  less  concerned  than  the  United  States 
about  the  prospects  of  a  North  Vietnamese 
or  Communist  conquest  of  Cambodia. 

The  Jakarta  conferees  have  Initiated  a 
broad  effort  to  relnstltute  the  International 
Control  Commission  for  Cambodia  and  to 
convene  a  new  Geneva  Conference  on  the 
broader  Indochina  problem,  both  directly 
with  former  Geneva  participants  and 
through  the  United  Nations.  If  this  move 
could  gain  enough  support  from  other  na- 
tions in  Asia  and  Africa  and  perhaps  else- 
where. It  might  help  persuade  the  reluctant 
Russians  to  join  Britain  in  reconvening  the 
Geneva  Conference.  The  United  States  could 
give  a  push  In  this  direction  by  reconsidering 
the  Ill-advised  attempt  to  "save"  Cambodia 
through  the  use  In  that  country  of  troops 
of  Cambodia's  traditional  enemies  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand. 


SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
in  the  consideration  of  House  Resolution 
914,  two  Issues  were  presented:  the  low- 
ering of  the  voting  age  to  18  by  statute 
rather  than  by  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion; and,  whether  to  adopt  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965. 

In  the  past  I  have  supported  lowering 
the  voting  age  but  believe  this  should  be 
done  by  amending  State  or  Federal  con- 
stitutions rather  than  by  statute  so  that 
the  people  may  have  a  voice  in  this  im- 
portant decision.  This  is  particularly  so 
in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  other 
States  that  have  this  proposition  on  the 
ballot  this  year. 

Accordingly,  on  the  vote  on  the  pre- 
vious question,  I  voted  to  enable  House 
Resolution  914  to  be  referred  to  a  con- 
ference committee  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

While  I  still  doubt  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  18-year-old  vote  provision,  and 
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believe  it  to  be  vulnerable  to  attack  in 
the  courts,  I  voted  for  the  resolution  on 
final  passage,  believing  as  I  do  that  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  in  other  respects  are  work- 
able, necessary,  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 


"THE  NEED  FOR  A  REASONABLE 
DIALOGUE"— WORDS  OF  WISDOM 
FROM  A  HOUSTON  RABBI 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  WTitten  about  the  causes 
fanning  the  flames  of  violence  sweeping 
our  land. 

Rarely,  however,  have  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  such  words  of  calm  and 
reflected  wisdom  as  those  recently 
preached  by  my  distinguished  friend  in 
Houston,  Rabbi  Robert  I.  Kahn  of  Tem- 
ple Emanu  El.  Because  I  believe  his 
message  should  be  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people.  I  in- 
sert it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
The  Need  for  Reasonable  Dialocite 
(By  Rabbi  Robert  I.  Kahn) 

Pour  young  people  died  by  violence  In 
Kent.  Ohio,  and  a  nation  Is  shaken.  Young 
people  Identify  with  them.  Parents  Identify 
with  their  grieving  families.  Flags  fly  at  half- 
staff  on  many  a  campus  and  in  many  a  heart 
for  those  four  young  people  who  died  in  Kent, 
Ohio. 

Who  killed  those  four  young  people  In 
Kent,  Ohio? 

It  was  the  National  Guardsmen  who  killed 
those  four  young  people  in  Kent,  Ohio. 

It  was  fifteen  hundred  students  who  stoned 
the  National  Guardsmen  who  killed  four 
young  people  in  Kent,  Ohio. 

It  was  the  President  of  Kent  University 
who  called  in  the  National  Guard  whom  the 
students  stoned  who  killed  those  four  young 
people  in  Kent,  Ohio. 

It  was  a  mob  of  Kent  University  students 
who  went  on  a  rampage  last  week  breaking 
windows,  setting  fires,  whom  the  President 
sought  to  control  by  calling  in  the  National 
Guard  whom  the  students  stoned  who  killed 
those  four   young  people  in  Kent,  Ohio. 

It  was  the  administration  of  Kent  Uni- 
versity who  .... 

But  why  go  on?  There  Is  no  end  to  it. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect  which  led  to  the  death  of  those  four 
students  in  Kent,  Ohio.  And  each  of  tis  has 
his  own  choice  of  causes.  "It  was  outside 
agitators,"  cry  some.  "It  was  Viet  Nam  and 
Cambodia,"  shout  others.  It  is  the  "affluent 
society,"  It  is  "racism,"  it  is  the  "permissive 
parent,"  It  is  the  "Establishment,"  It  Is  "Dr. 
Spock,"  It  Is  "Splro  Agnew,"  there  Is  no  end, 
and  there  will  be  no  end.  If  all  we  seek  Is 
a  scapegoat. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  cease-fire  in 
American  life.  The  time  has  come  for  an  end 
to  the  chain  of  violent  action  and  reaction 
which  can  only  end  with  a  whirlpool  sucking 
us  down  the  drain  of  history.  The  time  has 
come  to  stc^,  to  think,  to  talk.  The  time  has 
come  for  reasonable  dialogue,  between  youth 
and  their  elders,  between  students  and  teach- 
ers, between  government  and  people,  between 
every  group  in  our  society,  reasonable  dia- 
logue about  our  problems,  about  our  goals, 
about  our  priorities. 

And  I  want  to  speak  to  this  need  tonight. 
I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  solutions — that 
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would  be  monologue — ^but  about  reaching 
solutions  through  the  process  of  thoughtful 
and  earnest  and  honest  and  continuing  and, 
above  all,  reasonable  dialogue.  What  are  the 
prerequisites,  the  premises,  the  requirements, 
upon  which  reasonable  dialogue  can  be 
built? 

First,  of  course,  reasonable  dialogue  rules 
out  violence.  It  rules  out  guns,  it  rules  out 
tear  gas,  it  rules  out  stones,  it  rules  out 
bottles,  it  rules  out  mobs.  It  rules  out  fires, 
it  rules  out  forcing  doors,  or  breaking  win- 
dows, or  burning  papers,  or  clubs,  or  night- 
sticks, or  blocking  entrances  to  buildings,  or 
any  action  by  which  we  seek  to  hvirt  or 
coerce  our  neighbor  or  to  destroy  his  or  our 
property. 

There  is  another  kind  of  violence  that 
must  be  ruled  out  and  that  is  violence  in 
language.  There  can  be  no  dialogue  when 
we  call  each  other  names.  There  can  be 
no  dialogue  when  we  shout  epithets.  There 
can  be  no  dialogue  between  people  Inflamed 
by  violent  language. 

I  attended  commencement  at  Rice  Uni- 
versity last  year.  I  was  shocked  when  a  stu- 
dent in  the  graduating  class  shouted  a  foul 
word  at  the  speaker.  I  was  equally  shocked 
when  a  member  of  the  Board  muttered  to 
that  student  when  he  passed  to  get  his 
diploma  an  equally  foul  word. 

It  is  violence  when  a  policeman  shoots 
a  demonstrator.  It  is  also  violence  when  the 
demonstrator  shouts.  "Kill  the  Fascist  pigs!" 
It  is  also  violence  when  a  public  figure  in 
high  office  will  use  terms  like  "effete  snobs" 
or  "pointy  heads."  This  Is  not  the  language 
of  reasonable  dialogue,  this  is  the  language 
of  violence,  and  it  can  only  beget  violence. 

I  hear  people  say,  I  hear  youth  say,  that 
public  servants,  policemen,  soldiers,  must  be 
controlled  in  the  face  of  abuse,  of  fotil 
language,  of  being  spit  upon,  but  they  fall 
to  add  that  freedom  to  assemble  peacefully 
does  not  Include  freedom  to  abuse,  freedom 
to  use  foul  language,  freedom  to  spit  on 
people.  Controls  are  everyone's  obligation. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  violence  is  to  set 
up  avenues  of  communication,  ways  by 
which  dissatisfaction  can  be  expressed,  and 
problems  be  discussed,  and  reasonable  solu- 
tions sought  and  found. 

This  is  the  way  we  always  end  up  anyway, 
isn't  it?  One  of  the  reports  from  Watts  was 
a  visit  there  by  Martin  Luther  King,  who, 
devoted  as  he  was  to  peaceful  protest,  was 
distressed  by  the  violent  riot.  Black  leaders 
in  Watts  laughed  at  him.  "Look  what  we've 
accomplished,"  they  said.  "We've  got  a  social 
worker  on  every  block,  we've  got  a  new  play- 
ground for  our  kids.  We've  got  a  new  bus 
line  to  take  us  to  work.  We've  got  a  factory 
to  train  us  in  Jobs.  We've  got  a  committee 
where  we  can  sit  and  talk  to  'the  man'  about 
what  we  need.  What  did  your  non-violence 
get?" 

How  tragic  that  we  must  wait  for  violence 
to  wake  us  up.  It  has  again.  Let  \is  wait  for 
no  more,  let  us  set  up  avenues,  permanent 
and  continuing  avenues  for  dialogue. 

The  second  prerequisite  for  reasonable 
dialogue  is  that  we  must  go  into  It  with  the 
desire  to  understand  each  other.  Therefore 
we  have  to  listen.  Adults  have  to  listen  to 
youth:  youth  have  to  listen  to  adults. 

We  adults  say  to  each  other,  "What  bothers 
them?  What  problems  can  they  possibly 
have?  It's  the  best  time  of  their  lives.  Why 
are  they  so  dissatisfied?" 

Do  you  want  to  know?  Then  listen. 

This  week,  Ttme  magazine  carried  a  letter 
from  a  nineteen  year  old  girl  in  California. 
Listen  to  what  she  writes: 

"The  hatred  and  the  bitterness  you  see  are 
because  things  are  essentially  the  same  as 
five  years  ago.  No,  they  are  worse. 

"What  happens  to  a  human  being  who  was 
once  full  of  hope  and  confidence  that  he  can 
make  bis  presence  felt  In  the  world  In  a  use- 
ful and  healthy  way?  What  happens  when 
be  Is  scorned  and  criticised  and  laughed  at? 
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"We  marchkd,  O  God  how  we 
sang  and  trle^to  turn  Irom  death 
•We  nmde   mistakes.   Sometimes 
rash'  and  arrogant.  We  felt  horror 
and    rage.    We   wanted    to    shake 
Johnson  and  tell  him  to  stop,  stop! 
more  we  sjjoke  out.  and  marched 
the  killing  grew.  Finally,  a  few  moje 
Joined  in  the  protests  and  we  were 
cowards  or  traitors.  But  we  were  still 
We  were  drafted  and  trained  to  kill 
to   a   very   far-away   place   to   die. 
parents   watched   their   children   gc 
insanity  and   did   not   seem   to 
when  we  came  back  In  boxes. 
"We    watched    our    cities 
dying.  We  saw  people  of  black  and  b 
red  skin  being  denied  their  hums  n 
went  to  the  South  and  cried  out  to 
ernment  for  help  and  got 
here  and  there,  but  mostly  it 
nothing. 

••We  watched  men  whom  we  lovec 
hope  in   (though  they  were  not 
tainted   with   inhumanity   like   we 
shot  and  burled. 

"Nixon  had  a  chance  and  he  did 
The  Viet  Nam  war  Is  not  ending. 
are  dying,  the  defense  budgets  for 
countries  of  this  earth  are 

"What  are  we  supposed  to  do 
lives?  How  do  we  go  alxjut  solving 
plex  problems  of  our  world? 

••There  comes  a  time  when  pun 
tlon  builds  and  breaks  out  and  is 
throw  a  bottle  and  it  feels  good 
ugly  word  and  It  feels  good.  We 
at  death,  and  find  ourselves  plann 
"Violence?    I    abhor   it.    but   I 
people  wlU  work  In  any  other  way 
simply  grew  old  and  died." 

Listen  to  that  girl !  Hear  her  a: 
beneath  it  hear  her  longing  not  fo 
but  Just  to  do  something  const 
adults  have  to  listen. 

And  young  people  have  to  lister . 
them  listen  to  the  difficulties  and 
tratlons.   the   heartaches   and   the 
of   those   who  have  responslblUtl 
absurdity  to  hear  youngsters  say, 
trust   anyl)ody   over   thirty."   It's 
when  young  people  turn  off  anyone 
to  share  years  of  experience.  It's 
when   youngsters   will   listen   only 
who  agree  with  them.  This  is  not 

Dialogue    requires    openness 
listen. 

Dialogue  requires  honesty  from 
young  twid  old.  Dialogue  is  not  foi 
poee  of  accusing  the  other  while 
ourselves.  Dialogue  is  not  for 
of  rationalizing  our  own  actions 
tacking  others. 

In  dialogue  we  cannot  use  label 
not    call    names    like    Communist, 
kook,  racist. 

In  dlalo^e  we  must  be  open  tc 
It's  a  strange  thing.    All  our  liv 
our  children:    Dont  Judge  by 
And  then.  If  others  grow  their 
wear  beads,  or  sandals,  we  simply 
ears.  Dialogue  should  be  open. 

But  above  all,  dialogue,  we  mult 
ber,  is  only  a  means,  not  an  end. 
purpose  to  talking  unless  we  arrlv 
gram  of  action.  Too  often,  we 
as  a  substitute  for  action.  If  we 
off  our  chest,  we  feel  better.  And 
be  some  Ufe -situations  in  which 
we  can  do.  But  most  of  our 
yield  to  intelligent  dialogue,  and 
solutions  In  action. 

A  father  told  me  this  week,  with 
In  hiB  voice,  "My  son  Is  concerned 
concerned  with  all  that  has 
turned  to  me  and  said,  'Dad,  you 
help  us,  you've  got  to  do 

That  father  will  do  somethlnif 
him.  But  what  would  be  Ideal 
they  do  It  together.  Sit  down 
work  out  a  telegram  to  the  ~ 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

their  Congressman.  Sit  down  together  and 
talk  out  all  the  possibilities  for  action  on  a 
common  goal. 

You  know,  so  many  people  in  our  congre- 
gation are  working  for  human  welfare,  for 
community  Improvement.  So  are  a  lot  of 
our  young  people.  But  they  ought  to  be  do- 
ing it  together,  thinking  together,  planning 
together,  working  together.  Dialogue  ought 
to  lead  to  action  and  action  to  dialogue. 

There  is  another  prerequisite  to  dialogue, 
and  that  Is  the  recognition  that  compromise 
is  not  a  dirty  word.  You  see.  dialogue  In 
itself  implies  that  no  one  is  all  right  or  all 
wTong. 

If  we  want  a  meeting  with  the  thought 
only  of  putting  across  our  Ideas,  and.  if  they 
are  not  accepted,  breaking  up  the  meeting, 
this  is  not  dialogue  at  all.  When  we  explore 
ideas  together,  we  shall  have  to  meet  some- 
where, and  that  meeting  is  called  compro- 
mise, and  it  is  the  only  way  people  can  live 
together  peacefully.  Honest  differences  can 
only  be  resolved  by  compromise. 

More  than  this,  when  people  continue  in 
dlalogxie.  when  they,  even  after  the  crisis 
Is  past  and  the  current  problem  solved,  con- 
tinue to  meet  and  to  talk  and  to  think,  they 
get  to  know  each  other,  they  learn  to  under- 
stand each  other,  they  learn  to  trust  each 
other,  so  that  gradually  they  move  from 
processes  of  compromise  to  processes  of 
consensus. 

All  of  this  Is  terribly  important  because 
the  stakes  are  so  high.  The  stakes  are  the 
survival  of  democracy  and  freedom.  There 
are  clouds  in  the  sky  no  larger  than  man's 
hands.  You  can  see  them.  On  the  horizon 
there  are  the  violent  energies  of  youth,  led 
or  misled  by  anarchists  and  nihilists  who 
are  preaching  revolution  without  program. 
On  the  other  horizon  Is  the  backlash  and 
reaction  to  youth,  to  blacks,  to  disorder  and 
to  violence,  which  In  the  name  of  law  and 
order  can  bring  a  man  on  horseback  to 
power.  William  Shlrer  (and  others  who,  like 
him,  have  studied  the  rise  of  Fascism)  has 
warned  us  that  unlike  Germany,  where  a 
minority  seized  power.  It  Is  very  possible  that 
the  American  people  will  use  their  freedom 
to  vote  into  power  those  who  will  end  it. 

The  stakes  are  high.  The  clouds  can  be- 
come a  whirling  storm  unless  we  are  now 
aroused  to  save  our  freedom,  and  our  de- 
mocracy by  what  Is  at  the  very  heart  of  that 
democracy — peaceful  and  reasonable  dia- 
logue. 

Every  time  we  are  tempted  to  pick  up  a 
gun,  let  us  remember  those  four  who  died 
in  Kent,  Ohio. 

Every  time  we  are  tempted  to  throw  a  rock, 
let  us  remember  those  four  who  died  in 
Kent,  Ohio. 

Every  time  we  are  tempted  to  call  names, 
to  use  violent  language,  to  act  and  react  in 
senseless  and  reasonless  violence,  let  us  re- 
member those  four  who  died  In  Kent,  Ohio. 
Their  death  was  caused  by  our  fragmented 
society. 

Let  their  death  bring  us  together  In  a  con- 
tinuing, honest,  peaceful  and  reasonable  dia- 
logue. Then  they  shall  not  have  died  In  vain. 
May  God  spread  the  tabernacle  of  His 
peace  over  them,  and  comfort  their  bereaved 
families.  And  may  God's  spirit  be  among  us, 
and  Join  with  us,  as  we  talk  to  each  other 
and  work  with  each  other  toward  a  world 
free  of  poverty,  free  of  prejudice,  free  of 
violence,  free  of  war.  Amen 
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HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1970 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  call  to 


the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  timely 
and  stirring  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Walter  L.  Dworakowski,  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  and  chairman  of  the 
Alliance  College  Board  of  Trustees,  to 
the  1970  graduating  class  on  May  24. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  of  the 
United  States,  an  outstanding  fraternal 
and  civic  organization,  has  proudly 
sponsored  this  institution  of  higher 
learning  since  1912  when  it  was  first  es- 
tablished, and  since  that  time  Alliance 
College  in  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  has 
helped  many  underprivileged  young  peo- 
ple to  complete  their  college  educations. 

By  helping  these  young  people  to  ob- 
tain training  in  the  professions  and  by 
encouraging  them  to  take  their  rightful 
place  in  our  society  and  to  become  pro- 
ductive and  responsible  citizens,  the  Al- 
liance College  is  serving  the  vital  Inter- 
ests of  our  Nation. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Dr.  Dworakow- 
ski, as  well  as  the  ofiBcers  and  members 
of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  leadership  and 
support  they  have  provided  to  Alliance 
College  and  for  the  part  they  have 
played  in  making  the  facilities  of  this 
institution  of  higher  learning  available 
to  our  young  people. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance,  whose 
headquarters  are  located  in  Chicago,  has 
made  a  meaningful  contribution  to  edu- 
cation in  America,  and  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  Chicago,  I  am  indeed 
proud  of  this  contribution. 

An  article  which  includes  the  com- 
mencement address  follows: 
Dworakowski    States:     Alliance     College 

Serves  Vital  Interests  of  Our  America 

Cambridce  Springs,  Pa. — Following  Is  the 
text  of  an  address  delivered  by  the  Censor  of 
the  Polish  National  Alliance  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Alliance  College  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, Dr.  Walter  L.  Dworakowski  to  the  1970 
graduating  class  on  May  24: 

■•We  are  always  looking  to  the  future." 
states  American  playwright,  William  Hooker 
Gillett.  "the  present  does  not  satisfy  us. 
Our  Ideal,  whatever  It  may  be,  lies  fitfther 
on." 

You,  young  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
1970  graduating  class  of  Alliance  College,  are 
well  prepared  for  the  tasks  and  challenges 
that  lie  ahead  of  you.  Here  you  received  more 
personalized  Instructions  and  guidance  than 
are  possible  In  huge  centers  of  mass  educa- 
tion. Excellence  In  all  fields  of  student  and 
faculty  endeavors  is  the  guiding  star  of  your 
Alma  Mater. 

As  a  liberal  arts  college.  Alliance  has  taught 
you  that  the  rapidly  exploding  technology, 
fragmented  Into  many  special  knowledges 
and  skills,  needs  humane  directions,  If  It  Is 
to  serve  the  total  man,  his  cultural  as  well 
as  material  needs,  and  his  environment  In 
our  modern  society. 

It  has  been  said  that  humanities  "are  the 
language  of  free  men  "  and  that  language  has 
been  extensively  and  creatively  used  during 
the  past  four  years  of  your  education  here. 

As  you  leave  these  educational  facilities 
which  were  wisely  provided  by  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  pioneers  68  years  ago,  and 
among  whom  were,  perhaps,  grandparents  of 
some  of  you.  I  would  like  to  Instill  In  your 
young  hearts  and  Imaginative  minds  the 
awareness  of  certain  unique  feat  vires  of  this 
college,  that  should  endear  the  Alma  Mater 
to  you  more  enduringly  than  would  the  sen- 
timental remembrance  alone. 

The  International  realities  of  our  times  are 
such  that  the  balance  of  nuclear  terror  be- 
tween the  super-powers,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  minimizes  the  possi- 
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blllty  of  a  global  war  and  concomitant  atomic 
holocaust.  However,  it  flaunts  a  new  set  of 
challenges  to  concerned  men  and  women  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ideological  and  political 
division  of  the  world.  Those  are  not  merely 
technological  rivalries  as  exemplified  In  the 
conquest  of  outer  space.  Above  all,  those  are 
the  rivalries  of  cultural,  spiritual  and  socio- 
logical nature. 

Whether  the  humanistic  precepts  will  pre- 
vail, or  whether  the  Orvelllan  nightmare  of  a 
regimented  humanity  becomes  a  reality,  this 
In  a  decisive  measure  depends  on  your  gen- 
eration. You  are  the  vanguard  of  the  21st 
century. 

Because  the  rivaling  power,  the  Soviet 
Union  draws  much  of  Its  Intellectual  and 
technological  resources  from  Its  fundamen- 
tally Slavic  powerbase,  It  is  apparent  that 
Slavic  studies  are  among  the  prerequisites 
for  the  survival  of  America,  and  thus,  for  the 
survival  of  the  free  world. 

Your  alma  mater  is  unique  In  this  re- 
spect by  the  virtue  of  lU  Polish-Slavic  heri- 
tage, and  shall  become  even  more  so,  as  the 
Department  of  Polish  and  Slavic  Studies  Is 
expanded.  This  puts  Alliance  College  Into  a 
historically  significant  position  In  the  Amer- 
ican education. 

Why,  you  might  ask,  is  Polish  study  so 
overridlngly  important  In  the  general  pro- 
gram of  Slavic  studies? 

History  and  geography  provide  the  best 
and  final  answer  to  that  question.  Poland, 
with  her  millennial  development  as  an  im- 
IMrtant  member  of  the  western  family  of 
nations,  and  as  an  equally  significant  con- 
tributor to  the  development  of  western  civ- 
ilization and  culture,  occupies  a  strategic 
position  between  the  West  and  the  East.  In 
terms  of  international  relations,  Poland  is 
a  halfway  bouse  between  the  cultural  and 
ethical  values  we  cherish  and  the  foreign 
concept  of  totalitarianism  which  threatens 
us. 

In  this  frame  of  reference,  the  Junior 
Year  Abroad  Program  under  which  the  first 
group  of  eleven  Alliance  College  students 
will  study  at  the  slx-centurles  old  Jaglello- 
nlan  University  In  Krakow  gains  in  special 
significance.  This  type  of  cultural  exchange 
program  is  vitally  Important  to  America.  It 
gives  new  dimension  to  the  uniqueness  of 
your  Alma  Mater. 

As  a  liberal  arts  college,  your  Alma  Mater 
is  an  Integral  part  of  the  web  of  American 
culture.  To  the  question  as  to  which  as- 
pects of  American  culture  should  Alliance 
College  seek  to  transmit  and  perpetuate — I 
find  an  eloquent  and  convincing  answer  In 
the  statement  of  the  Chairman  of  our  Ed- 
ucation and  Psychology  Department,  Dr. 
Walter  Smletana  who  in  a  recent  position 
paper  explained  that  the  Polish  American 
culture  Is  considered  part  of  American  cul- 
ture. 

Thus  we  serve  vital  Interest  of  America 
when  Instituting  new  relationship  between 
Alliance  College  and  the  Jaglellonlan  Uni- 
versity; when  we  perpetuate  the  mother 
tongue  as  the  all  important  ingredient  In 
the  survival  of  our  Polish  American  culture 
and  cultural  understanding  with  the  land 
of  our  ancestry. 

These  special  emphases  do  not  retract  In 
the  leaist  from  the  general  requirements 
of  college  education.  On  the  contrary,  they 
Immeasurably  enhance  this  area  of  edu- 
cation and  add  to  the  Alliance  College  stat- 
ure and  uniqueness  among  American  col- 
leges. 

These,  I  believe,  are  the  particular  values 
which  should  make  your  ties  with  your 
Alma  Mater  singularly  rewarding  and  en- 
during. 

You  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
future.  You  are  the  future  of  our  nation 
and  of  America's  destiny. 

Remember,  then,  the  word  of  American 
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lecturer  and  author,  Henry  Ward  Beeoher. 
who  states : 

"We  should  live  for  the  future,  and  yet 
should  find  our  life  In  the  fidelities  of  the 
present;  the  last  Is  the  only  method  of  the 
first." 


BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966 
we  in  the  Congress  unanimously  ap- 
proved House  Concurrent  Resolution  416. 
calling  on  then  President  Lyndon  John- 
son to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other 
appropriate  international  forums  to  the 
denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination 
for  the  Baltic  nations  and  to  bring  the 
force  of  world  opinion  to  bear  on  behalf 
of  the  restoration  of  these  rights. 

The  sense  of  Congress  remains  the 
same,  and,  as  we  solemnly  observe  the 
30th  anniversay  of  the  loss  of  freedom 
in  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia.  I  urge 
President  Nixon  to  implement  this"  very 
important  resolution.  /^ 

The  Americans  for  Congressional  Ac- 
tion To  Free  the  Baltic  States  has  sent  to 
me  a  very  thoughtful  essay,  "Red  Terror 
in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia."  As  a 
proud  member  of  the  honorary  commit- 
tee working  to  aid  the  Baltic  nations,  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  this 
essay  and  a  memorandum  concerning 
the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  republics  by 
the  Soviet  Union: 

Red  Terbob  in  LrrauANiA,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia: Enslavement  of  the  Baltic  States 
BT  THE  Soviets  fob  30  Years 
The  Kremlin  Is  fond  of  saying  that  Rus- 
sian imperialism  died  with  the  czar.  But  the 
fate  of  the  Baltic  nations — Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia — shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  fiction. 
The  Communist  regime  did  not  come  to 
power  In  the  Baltic  States  by  legal  or  demo- 
cratic process.  The  Soviet  Union  took  over 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  E^stonla  by  force  of 
arms.  The  Soviets  Invaded  and  occupied  the 
Baltic  States  in  June  of  1940,  and  the  Baltic 
peoples  have  been  suffering  In  Russian-Com- 
munist slavery  for  30  years. 

The  Baits  are  proud  people  who  have  lived 
peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  from 
time  immemorial.  For  instance,  this  year 
marks  the  719th  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  Lithuanian  state  when  Mlndaugas 
the  Great  unified  all  Lithuanian  prlnclptLll- 
tles  into  one  kingdom  in  1251. 

The  Lithuanians,  Latvians  and  Estonians 
have  suffered  for  centuries  from  the  "acci- 
dent of  geography."  Prom  the  West  they 
were  Invaded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from 
the  East  by  the  Russians.  It  took  remark- 
able spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  to  survive 
the  pressures  from  both  sides.  The  Baits,  It 
should  be  kept  In  mind,  are  ethnically  re- 
lated neither  to  the  Germans  nor  the  Rus- 
sians. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed  Po- 
land In  September  of  1939,  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  into  the  Baltic  republics  and 
annexed  them  In  June  of  1940.  In  one  of 
history's  greatest  frauds,  "elections"  were 
held  under  Red  army  guns.  The  Kremlin 
then  claimed  that  Lithuania.  Latvia  and 
Estonia  voted  for  Inclusion  in  the  Soviet 
empire. 
Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  oc- 
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cupatlons  of  all  time.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Baits  were  dragged  off  to  trains  and 
Jammed  into  cars  without  food  or  water. 
Many  died  from  suffocation.  The  pitiful  sur- 
vivors were  dumped  out  In  the  Arctic  or 
Siberia.  The  Baltic  peoples  have  never  ex- 
perienced such  an  extermination  and  anni- 
hilation of  their  people  In  their  long  history 
through  centuries  as  during  the  last  three 
decades.  Since  June  15,  1940,  these  three 
nations  have  lost  more  than  one  fourth  of 
their  entire  population.  The  genocldal  oper- 
ations and  practices  being  carried  out  by  the 
Soviets  continue  with  no  end  In  sight. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet  Russian 
occupation,  however,  the  Baits  have  waged 
ain  intensive  fight  for  freedom.  During  the 
period  between  1940  and  1952  alone,  some 
30,000  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  lost  their 
lives  In  an  organized  resistance  movement 
against  the  Invaders.  The  cessation  of  armed 
guerrilla  warfare  In  1952  did  not  spell  the 
end  of  the  Baltic  resistance  against  Soviet 
domination.  On  the  contrary,  resistance  by 
passive  means  gained  a  new  impetus. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizures 
and  forced  "incorporation"  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  by  the  Communists  into 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Our 
Government  maintains  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  former  free  Governments  of  the 
Baltic  States.  Since  June  of  1940.  when  the 
Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia,  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  (Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon)  have  stated,  restated  and  confirmed 
our  country's  nonrecognltion  policy  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Krem- 
lin dictators.  However,  our  country  has  done 
very  little.  If  anything,  to  help  the  stiffering 
Baltic  peoples  to  get  rid  of  the  Communist 
regimes  In  their  countries. 

The  case  of  the  Baltic  States  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion about  the  rights  of  self-rule  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia  and  Estonia,  since  this  Is 
established  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
but  the  question  Is  how  to  stop  the  Soviet 
crime  and  restore  the  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence of  these  countries.  The  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  Investigate  the  Incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  States  Into  the  UJ3.S.R..  created  by 
the  83rd  Congress,  after  having  held  50  pub- 
lic hearings  during  which  the  testimony  of 
335  persons  was  taken,  made  a  number  of 
recommendations  to  our  Government  per- 
taining to  the  whole  question  of  liberation 
of  the  Baltic  States.  According  to  the  find- 
ings of  this  House  committee,  "no  nation. 
Including  the  Russian  Federated  Soviet  Re- 
public, has  ever  voluntarily  ad<^ted  com- 
munism." All  of  them  were  enslaved  by  the 
use  of  Infiltration,  subversion,  and  force. 
The  American  foreign  policy  toward  the 
Communist  enslaved  nations,  the  aforesaid 
House  committee  stated,  must  be  guided  by 
"the  moral  and  political  principles  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence."  The 
present  generation  of  Americans,  this  com- 
mittee suggested,  should  recognize  that  the 
bonds  which  many  Americans  have  with  en- 
slaved lands  of  their  ancestry  are  a  great 
asset  to  the  struggle  against  communism 
and  that,  furthermore,  the  Communist  dan- 
ger should  be  abolished  during  the  present 
generation.  The  only  hope  of  avoiding  a  new 
world  war,  according  to  this  committee,  is  a 
"bold,  positive  political  offensive  by  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  free  world." 
Tlie  committee  Included  a  declaration  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  which  states  that  the 
eventual  liberation  and  self-determination 
of  nations  are  "firm  and  unchanging  parts 
of  our  policy." 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers  have 
granted  freedom  and  Independence  to  many 
nations  in  Africa,  Asia  and  other  parts  of 
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C.'mmunist  aggression. 

Recently   the   U.S.   Congress   has 
right  step  in  the  right  direction  b; 
iiig  H.  Con.  Res.  416  that  calls  for 
lor  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
dom-loving  Americans  should  urge 
ident  of  the  United  States  to  Implen^n 
legislation  by  bringing  the  issue  of 
tion  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the  United 
tions.  We  should  have  a  single  standard 
freedom.  Its  denial  In  the  whole  or 
any  place  in  the  world.  Including  tl 
Union  is  surely  Intolerable. 
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Thirty  years  ago.  on  June  14-16. 
armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
territories  of  the  three  independei  t 
Republics:    Lithuania,   Latvia   and    ' 
One  month  later,  after  having 
"elections"  In  violation  of  the 
and  Electoral  Laws  of  these  three 
Soviet  authorities  forcibly  annexed 
Latvia     and     Lithuania     contrary 
sovereign    will    of    their   peoples. 

The    occupation    and    annexatlor 
three  Baltic  Republics  by  the 
thus  constituted  an  act  of  aggressl  in 
flagrant  violation  of  numerous  inte 
treaties  and  agreements,  as  well  aj 
alienable  rights  of  the  Estonian.  Lat^' 
Lithuanian  peoples. 

The  treaties  and    agreements  v 
the  Soviet  Union  are : 

(1)    Treaty  of  Peace   between   R 
Estonia,    signed    at   Tartu    on 
1930: 

(3)   Peace  Treaty  bettceen  Lith 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Repr^bi 
Protocol,  signed  at  Moscow  on  July 

(3)  Treaty  of  Peace   between 
Russia,    done    at     Moscow,    co 
signed  at  R;ga.  August   11.  1920 

(4)  Treaty  of  Non-Aggression 
Republic   of   Lithuania   and    the 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  signed 
on  September  38.  1926. 

(5)  Treaty  of  Non-Aggression  and 
Settlement  of  Disputes  between 
the    Union    of    Soviet    Socialist 
signed  at  Moscow.  May  4.  1932: 
1934  for  ft  term  to  lut  until 
1945: 

(6)  Convention  for  the  Definiii 
greasion,  signed  at  London.  July  3, 
tween    Romania.    Estonia,    Latvia 
Turkey,   the    Union  of   Soviet 
publics.  Persia,  and  Afghanistan 

(7)  Contention  between  Lithuan 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republi 
Definition  of  Aggression,  signed  a 
July  6.  1933;  extended  in  1933  " 
to  last  unUl  April  4.  1943: 

^8)    Treaty  of  Non-Aggression 
via  and  the   Union  of  Soviet 
pubUcs,  signed  at  Riga,  February 

<9)    General    Treaty    for   Renun 
War  as  an  instrument  of  Natiorial 
signed  at  Paris.  August  27.  1928,  to 
3tat«s  are  parties  among  them 
Union  and  the  Republics  of 
and  Lithuania: 

(10)  Convention  for  the  Pacific 
of    International    Disputes,    slgne^ 
Hague,  October  18.  1907,  to  which 
are  parties  amojog  them  the  Soviet 

(11)  Cont>eittton  relafiny  to  t/ie 
ment  of  the  Conciliation 
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Conciliation  Procedure  between  Latvia  and 
the  USSR.,  signed  on  Jime  18,  1932; 

(12)  AfufuaJ  Assistance  Pact  between  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  ES' 
tonia.  signed  on  September  28.  1939; 

(13)  Mutual  Assistance  Pact  beticeen  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Lat- 
via, signed  on  October  5.  1939; 

(14)  Mutual  Assistance  Pact  between  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Lith- 
uania, signed  on  October  10.  1939: 

(15)  The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, came  into  force  oa  January  10.  1920. 
Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania  became  Mem- 
bers of  the  League  on  September  22.  1921 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  September  18.  1934. 

As  the  forcible  Incorporation  of  the  three 
Baltic  Republics  by  the  Soviet  Union  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  International  treaties  and 
if  generally  accepted  and  recognized  princi- 
ples of  international  law.  the  Soviet  regime 
in  the  tliree  Baltic  States  lacks  any  legal  basis 
and  should  be  regarded  only  as  a  temporary 
military  occupation. 

The  legal  existence  of  the  Republics  of 
Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  still  continues 
despite  the  military  occupation.  Consequent- 
ly, the  major  nations  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  included,  have  refused  to  recognize  the 
Illegal  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
Into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  diplomatic  and 
consular  representatives  of  these  three  Re- 
publics are  still  recognized  as  the  only  duly 
authorized  legal  representatives  of  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

One  of  the  -vowed  alms  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  to  pursue  "the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples," as  expressed  In  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 1815  (XVn)  of  22  December  1962.  It  Is 
therefore  appropriate  to  remind  the  world 
community  today  that  the  above  principle 
should  also  be  applied  to  the  peoples  of  the 
three  BalUc  Republics,  who  were  forcibly  and 
lUegaUy  deprived  of  their  Independence  and 
self-determination  by  th«  Soviet  Union  thirty 
years  ago. 


PROCLAIM  LIBERTY  THROUGHOUT 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  QxiMOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1970 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  resident  of  my  district  has  re- 
cently called  to  my  attention  a  most  im- 
pressive sermon  delivered  on  Memorial 
Day  by  the  Rev.  David  L.  Larsen  of  the 
First  Evangelical  Covenant  Church  of 
Rockford.  ni.  Rev.  Larsen  choose  as  his 
theme  the  future  of  liberty  in  America, 
and  made  some  remarks  which  are  most 
timely  and  well  taken. 

Warning  that  "something  is  gnawing 
away  at  the  vitals  of  America  today"  he 
suggested  that  only  a  genuine  "spiritual 
renewal"  can  deliver  us  securely  from 
our  present  difficulties.  I  commend  this 
fine  sermon  to  all  of  my  colletigues  in  the 
House  and  Include  Reverend  Larsen's 
sermon  in  its  entirety  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

Proclaim  Liberty  Tiihocghodt  th«  Land 
On  this  Memorial  Day  Sunday  I  shotild  like 
to  take  as  our  text  those  amazing  words 
found  In  Lev.  26:10.  "Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  aU  the  in- 
habitants thereof."  Theee  words  have  had  • 
very  interesting  bearing  upon  American  his- 
tory. You  may  recaU  that  they  are  inscribed 
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on  the  Liberty  Bell  in  Philadelphia,  to  be  seen 
even  this  day  in  Independence  Square  in  that 
city.  Here  is  an  ancient  word,  a  powerful 
word:  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  unto  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof." 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  liberty,  and 
first  I  should  like  to  consider  with  you  liberty 
as  tne  design  of  Cod.  Every  50  years  the 
children  of  Israel  were  commanded  to  observe 
the  year  of  Jubilee.  There  Is  no  parallel  in  the 
ancient  world,  or  In  the  modern  world  for 
that  matter,  to  what  the  children  of  Israel 
were  instructed  to  observe  during  that  year 
of  Jubilee.  The  entire  25th  chapter  of  Leviti- 
cus describes  what  that  50th  year  was  meant 
to  be  In  the  experience  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel.  Every  50th  year  the  trumpet  was 
sounded  and  the  year  of  Jubilee  was  ob- 
served. During  that  year,  there  was  a  great 
gathering  of  families.  That  in  iUeU  Is  a  very 
interesting  thing  to  consider.  At  least  once 
every  50  years.  God  made  provision  for  a  great 
gala  family  reunion.  The  family  structure  was 
of  great  Importance  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
he  wrote  into  the  ver>-  calendar  of  his  ancient 
people  a  time  for  the  gathering  together  of 
families. 

This  was  a  year  when  the  land  rested.  Here 
Is  concern  about  ecology  many  centuries  ago. 
Indeed,  every  7th  year  was  a  year  when  the 
land  rested.  Every  50th  year  would  mean,  at 
that  time  there  were  two  consecutive  years 
when  the  land  rested.  The  49th  year  was  a 
Sabbath  year  and  the  50th  year  was  a  year 
when  the  land  was  rested;  so  for  two  years, 
every  50  years,  the  land  rested  and  was  re- 
furbished 

In  this  year  of  Jubilee,  the  land  reverted  In 
title  back  to  Its  original  owners.  People  would 
lose  their  property,  but  God  is  concerned 
that  there  continue  a  basic  equality.  God 
does  not  want  too  much  power,  economic  or 
political,  concentrated  in  too  few  hands,  and 
every  50  years  title  reverted  back  to  the  orig- 
inal owners  of  the  land. 

Every  50th  year  when  the  trumpet  was 
sounded,  all  indentured  Hebrew  servants  or 
slaves  were  released.  Anyone  who  had  lost 
his  liberty  and  had  been  sold  in  bankruptcy 
into  servitude  would  be  set  free.  Slavery  was 
universal  in  the  ancient  world.  In  fact,  slav- 
ery was  a  part  of  the  root  pattern  In  classical 
Greek  and  Roman  civilization.  ArlstoUe  as 
much  as  said  that  a  slave  was  hardly  a  hu- 
man being.  Over  against  this  ancient  atti- 
tude toward  slavery  Is  God's  attitude  as  set 
forth  In  the  year  of  Jubilee.  God  made  man 
in  his  own  image  and  gave  him  the  power  of 
self  determination,  free  moral  agency,  free 
will  and  liberty.  Every  60  years  God  reminded 
his  people  that  man  could  best  exercise 
the  power  of  self  determination  as  a  free 
man. 

Can  you  imagine  what  that  50th  year  must 
have  meant  to  God's  ancient  people?  You 
will  find  nothing  like  this  anywhere  In  the 
ancient  world.  This  whole  concept  of  liberty 
Is  virtually  unique  In  this  sense  to  our  He- 
brew-Christian background,  in  which  each 
man  was  to  be  accorded  the  dignity  of  his 
person  because  he  was  made  in  the  image  of 
CiOd  and  was  to  have  the  right  to  choose  his 
own  destiny.  With  what  anticipation  and 
expectation  the  sound  of  that  trumpet  must 
have  been  awaited!  "Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof".  God  has  opted  for  liberty, 
and  this  very  striking  provision  for  emanci- 
pation and  for  freedom  was  given  for  those 
who  had  loet  or  forfeit  their  liberty. 

Freedom  and  liberty  are  always  a  risk,  but 
God  chose  to  take  that  risk.  Liberty  Is  a 
very  precarious  and  risky  thing.  It  Is  so 
much  safer  not  to  grant  It.  to  withhold  It, 
to  limit  the  franchise.  After  the  Second 
World  War  there  was  a  city  in  Prance  which 
had  Just  been  liberated.  Tliere  was  to  be  a 
great  celebration.  Every  citizen  was  to  bring 
a  flagon  of  his  choicest  wine  and  pour  it  Into 
a  common  vat  and  on  the  day  of  celebra- 
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tlon  everyone  would  draw  a  flagon  of  wine 
to  which  he  had  made  a  contribution.  The 
great  day  finally  arrived,  and  do  you  know 
what  happened?  When  they  opened  the  spi- 
got, out  poured  pure  water.  Every  citizen 
had  the  same  thought.  Why  should  I  bring 
n  flagon  of  my  choicest  wine?  I'll  bring  wa- 
ter and  potir  into  the  vat.  No  one  will  know 
the  difference.  TTiey  had  all  done  that  and 
out  came  water.  This  Is  the  risk  of  freedom. 
This  Is  the  risk  of  liberty.  You  let  people  de- 
cide, do  It  on  their  own,  and  there  are  times 
when  you  regret  It.  FYankly  I  wonder  if  there 
haven't  been  times  when  God  himself  has 
regretted  giving  man  liberty,  the  power  of 
self  determination,  but  God  Is  all-knowing 
and  all-wise.  God  said.  "Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof".  Liberty  is  the  design  of  God. 
It  is  the  will  of  God. 

I  want  to  take  a  second  step  and  con- 
sider next.  Liberty  as  the  Dream  of 
America.  Those  who  came  to  these  shores, 
came  with  a  dream.  The  dream  of  those 
who  founded  this  nation  was  a  dream  of 
liberty,  to  embody  In  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, liberty  under  law.  Abraham  Lincoln 
alluded  to  this  In  his  Gettysburg  address: 
"Our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent 
a  new  nation,  conceived  In  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal".  When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
came  to  these  shores  to  escape  religious  op- 
pression and  tyranny,  they  Joined  in  tlie 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower  and  formed  the  May- 
flower Compact  in  which  they  covenanted 
together  "to  seek  and  to  establish  a  king- 
dom for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ".  It  is  virtual- 
ly unique  in  the  annals  of  history  to  find  a 
nation  which  in  its  founding  documents  so 
dedicates  Itself  to  the  achievement  of  liberty 
and  freedom  for  all  of  its  citizens.  Find  me  a 
parallel.  If  you  can.  I  know  of  none. 

Here  was  a  nation  which  at  Its  establish- 
ment dedicated  itself  to  the  achievement  of 
liberty.  This  has  been  the  American  dream. 
The  framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence confessed  their  conviction  when 
they  said.  "All  men  are  created  equal  and  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  and  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursvilt  of  happiness". 
Study  the  great  documents  of  American  his- 
tory, the  ConsUtuOon  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  see  In  them  the  effort  to  bulwark  and 
to  safeguard  the  liberties  of  our  citizenry. 

This  has  been  the  American  dream,  that 
Jn  this  land  there  would  be  liberty,  the  power 
of  self  determination,  the  preservation  of  the 
right  of  free  choice.  Now  I  would  be  the  first 
to  confess  that  this  dream  has  been  imi>er- 
fect  In  Its  realization.  In  all  honesty,  we 
must  face  this  fact.  To  our  sorrow,  to  our 
shame,  and  to  our  chagrin  we  must  recog- 
nize that  there  have  been  some  very  dark, 
dismal  and  dreadful  chapters  In  our  history. 
Some  of  these  tragic  chapters  In  the  abridg- 
ment and  denial  of  liberty  have  been  writ- 
ten In  our  own  time.  It  Is  a  blemish  and  It 
is  a  blotch  upon  America  today,  that  black 
citizens  of  otir  land  who  could  fight  for  us 
and  face  death  for  us  on  the  battlefield  have 
come  home  and  not  been  permitted  to  vote, 
not  been  shown  common  decency  and  dig- 
nity, been  denied  ftill  Justice  under  law.  My 
friends,  there  Is  no  defense  for  this  hypocrisy 
and  sham.  Marian  Anderson,  that  great  Negro 
contralto  came  to  Minneapolis  a  few  years 
ago.  In  the  hotel  where  she  stayed.  Marian 
Anderson  was  asked  to  ride  In  the  freight 
elevator,  not  the  passenger  elevator.  She  was 
looked  upon  more  as  cargo  than  as  a  per- 
son. My  heart  cries  when  I  face  that  kind  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry  and  wickedness  in 
America. 

The  Nisei,  Japanese  Americans,  in  the 
Second  World  War  were  uprooted  from  their 
homes,  stripped  of  their  possessions  and 
shunted  into  concentration  camps  without 
due  process  of  law.  My  friends,  this  has  hap- 
pened in  o\ir  country.  There  are  sad,  tragic 
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and  pitiful  chapters  which  have  been  writ- 
ten in  America,  in  this  land  of  the  free  and 
home  of  the  brave,  in  this  city  and  in  our 
own  hearts. 

But  the  dream  of  America  Is  right!  The 
Ideal  of  America  Is  right!  This  Is  what  we've 
got  to  affirm  in  this  hour.  We  have  not  suc- 
ceeded In  achieving  the  American  dream  of 
liberty,  but  the  dream  Is  right!  The  Ideal  is 
right!  The  desire  is  right!  We  have  only  to 
look  about  us  in  this  world  to  see  the  op- 
pression and  the  tyranny  and  the  police  state 
methods  under  which  so  many  millions  of 
our  fellow  human  beings  live  today,  to  ap- 
preciate how  greatly  this  land  has  been 
blessed  with  liberty. 

These  shores  have  represented  for  untold 
millions,  not  only  a  haven  of  hope,  but  In 
fact,  the  reality  of  liberty.  How  many  have 
come  to  this  land  to  find  opportunity  and 
hope  and  freedom.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  has 
stood  as  a  symbol  of  what  this  nation  aspires 
to  be.  3500  years  ago  God  ordered  that  the 
trumpet  should  be  sounded.  "Proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
Inabltants  thereof",  and  I  submit  to  you  this 
morning  that  this  has  been  the  will  of  God 
for  mankind.  This  has  been  God's  will  for 
America,  and  to  the  degree  that  this  ideal 
has  been  embodied  and  experienced  In  this 
land,  to  that  degree  God  has  blessed  this 
land. 

I  want  to  bring  you  to  a  third  considera- 
tion: Ltbcrfy  as  the  dilemma  of  America. 
Something  Is  happening  in  this  land  we  love. 
(Something  is  knawlng  away  at  the  vitals  of 
America  today.)  I'm  not  talking  about  dis- 
sent. However  shrill  and  strident  the  voices 
of  dissent  are  in  our  own  time,  this  has 
been  a  part  of  the  American  tradition,  and 
you  and  I  have  been  vociferous  in  our  dis- 
sent on  more  than  one  occasion.  I'm  not 
talking  against  disagreement  with  Ameri- 
can policy,  but  I  refer  to  something  that  is 
new  and  ominous  and  sinister.  I'm  referring 
to  what  Is  exemplified  and  expressed  when 
our  flag  is  desecrated;  when  draft  cards  are 
burned;  when  patriotism  Is  passe;  when 
violence  is  cheered  and  applauded  by  so 
called  Intellectual  leaders  In  our  land.  This 
Is  what  very  deeply  disturbs  me. 

As  I  look  on  our  America  this  Memorial 
Day  Week-end,  something  is  happening  in 
America.  Not  long  ago.  Dr.  Arthtis  Shenfleld, 
a  British  economist,  delivered  some  very 
thought-provoking  lectures  at  Rockford  Col- 
lege. These  lectures  are  entitled,  "The 
Ideological  Warfare  Against  Western  So- 
ciety." as  profound  an  analysis  of  our  sit- 
uation today  as  I  have  recently  read:  Dr. 
Shenfleld  calls  upon  his  hearers  to  distin- 
guish carefully  between  social  criticism, 
which  has  as  its  object  the  correction  of  our 
evils,  and  the  social  criticism,  which  has  as 
its  objective  the  destruction  of  our  form  of 
government.  What  so  deeply  disturbs  this 
gifted  analyst  Is  the  mounting  crescendo  of 
social  criticism  wblcb  aeema  to  have  aa  Its 
objective,  the  destruction  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Dr.  Shenfleld  points  out  that  there 
Is  today  an  assault  upon  alleged  evils  In  our 
system  and  In  our  society  which  would  de- 
prive us  of  our  self-respect;  which  would  de- 
prive tis  of  any  rightful  pride  in  our  past,  of 
any  honest  recognition  of  true  achievement 
or  attainment  in  America,  and  would  take 
away  from  us  the  will  to  resist  aggression. 

I  am  deeply  distressed  in  my  heart  to  hear 
a  bright  IntelUgent  young  man  say,  "We  do 
not  want  to  take  over  the  government,  we 
want  to  destroy  It."  What  is  this?  What  Is 
this  mood  in  multiplied  sectors  of  America 
today  which  would  destroy  and  demolish  otir 
government?  Our  form  of  government  with 
all  its  failures  notwithstanding,  has  pre- 
served on  these  shores  for  these  200  years, 
liberty  and  freedom  withoitt  parallel  In  the 
world.  It  would  certainly  seem  that  we  are 
now  reaping  the  bitter  harvest  of  60  years 
of  humanism  In  our  educational  institutions. 
We  are  now  reaping  the  harvest  of  our  pleas- 
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ure-mad  adult  immaturities.  In  which  you 
and  I  have  been  Implicated  and  Involved,  In 
the  selfishness  and  greed  for  gain,  which 
have  so  often  characterized  the  adults  In 
ottr  society. 

Nicholas  Johnson  of  the  PCC  made  an 
observation  not  long  ago.  He  said  the  verbal 
Impact  of  TV  on  the  children  of  America  Is 
greater  than  the  combined  verbal  Impact  of 
schools,  church,  neighbors  and  home!  The 
average  boy  and  girl  by  the  time  he  begins 
first  grade  has  already  spent  more  hours  be- 
fore TV  than  he  will  spend  In  the  college 
class  room.  Now  my  friends.  Is  It  any  wonder 
we  are  In  trouble?  That  blasted  boob  tube; 
that  one  eyed  monster;  that  visual  alcohol 
constantly  Jamming,  Jabbing  with  Its  per- 
verted value  system.  Too  often  have  we  let  the 
TV  be  our  baby  sitter,  plunked  our  children 
down  before  It  and  said,  "Oh  well."  and  little 
by  little  we  have  all  absorbed  the  twisted 
system  of  values  which  relentlessly  bombards 
the  TV  viewer. 

It  would  be  worth  your  while  to  read  the 
report  given  by  the  President's  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 
It  points  out  that  some  of  the  ills  we  face 
In  America  today  must  be  attributed  to  the 
unwise  and  Injudicious  use  of  violent  enter- 
tainment media.  Just  what  Is  It  that  we 
watch  hour  after  hour?  What  a  soul  deaden- 
ing, mind  destroying  blight.  But  tell  that  to 
church  people  today.  Tell  that  to  young  peo- 
ple. We're  enslaved  and  we're  entrapped. 

What's  happening  to  America?  What  can 
ue  do  in  this  hour?  I  believe  that  every 
single  one  of  us.  under  God.  should  ask  some 
very  serious  questions  of  himself.  What  kind 
of  spiritual  and  moral  Impact  Is  my  home 
having  on  my  children?  That's  where  we've 
got  to  begin. 

I  know  we're  very  few.  Just  a  handful  when 
we  think  of  the  masses  of  our  nation,  but 
where  can  we  get  a  handle  on  this  situation? 
What  can  I  do?  What  can  you  do?  Where  can 
we  start?  Liberty  is  the  design  of  God  and  it 
is  the  dream  of  America,  but  we  face  a  criti- 
cal dilemma  today.  Will  there  be  any  liberty 
worth  shouting  about  for  your  children  or 
for  mine,  or  will  the  revolution  come,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much?  What  can  we  do? 
We've  got  to  l)egln  with  our  own  homes. 
We've  got  to  begin  with  an  analysis  of  the 
spiritual  and  moral  Impact  which  otu-  own 
homes  are  making  upon  our  children.  Then 
we've  got  to  move  to  our  church  and  begin 
to  8^k.  what  kind  of  a  spiritual  and  moral 
impact  is  our  church  making  upon  our 
vouth?  Are  we  scoring?  Are  we  registering? 
Or  are  we  Jtist  playing  spiritual  Tiddly 
Winks?  This  is  an  hour  which  must  summon 
us  to  seriousness,  of  purpose  and  self-search- 
ing in  our  hearts. 

What  Is  developing  In  America  today  is  not 
something  we  can  ho-hum  away.  There  are 
some  very  ominous  and  sinister  signs.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  face  reality,  to  wake  up  before 
it  is  too  late.  We  cannot  count  on  our  chil- 
dren having  the  opportunity,  freedom  and 
the  liberty  which  we  have  had,  unless  some- 
thing happens  to  avert  the  spiritual  disaster 
and  debacle  which  hangs  over  us.  3500  years 
ago  God  commanded  the  trumpets  to  sound. 
•  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof";  in  1776  a 
bell  rang  In  Philadelphia  proclaiming  liberty 
in  this  land.  What  is  the  future  of  that  lib- 
erty? What  Is  our  hope?  Will  It  survive? 

It  was  1861;  It  was  a  dark  hour  for  Amer- 
ica. America  was  at  war.  There  was  a  gal- 
loping inflation.  Everyone  frft  It.  The  cash 
outfiow  in  the  U.S.  government  treasury  was 
many  times  the  cash  inflow.  There  was  a 
wide  spread  suspicion  that  the  poor  bum- 
bling storekeeper  frcan  Springfield  was  not  a 
big  enough  man  to  help  America  In  the  hotxr 
of  her  tragic  destiny.  There  was  a  little 
preacher  out  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  name  of 
WUkinson.  This  Uttle  preacher  was  burdened 
for  America,  for  liberty,  and  for  what  he  saw 
liappenlng  to  the  land  that  he  loved.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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ury.    Mr.    Salmon    P.    Chase.   He 
Chase.  I'm  burdened  for  America; 
ing  for  my  country.  I  don't  want 
be  destroyed.  Somehow,  we've  go 
lo  the  attention  of  our  country 
our  material  prosperity  and  our 
must  rest  upon  a  spiritual 
Chase,  couldn't  we  put  some  kind 
on  our  coins  and  on  our  money"? 
Chase  was  a  Christian  man  and 
tlon  struck  a  responsive  chord, 
words    from    the    "Star    Spangled 
"And  let  this  be  our  motto.  In  God 
and  shortened  them  to  "In  God 
Then  he  ordered  that  this  be  str 
coinage  and  legal  tender  of  our 

Fellow  Christians,  somehow  w 
lift  this  up.  The  foundation  of 
spiritual    renewal.    Somehow    you: 
mine,    this    church,    this 
lift    It    up — In   God   do   we    trust 
something  we  can  do.  Let  us 
selves,  with  God's  help,  to  the 

Prayer:  Oh  God.  so  long  ago  yo; 
people  to  proclaim  liberty.  We  lov 
this  wonderful  land  of  America 
weaknesses  and  Us  imperfections 
that   It   has   wanted   to  do  the  r 
It  has  wanted  liberty.  Oh  God. 
lemma  as  to  what  our  fu«4(^ 
and  whether  this  country  we  lov 
toward  revolution  and  disaster 
and  chaos,  or  whether,  trusting  I 
land  win  move  toward  liberty 
for  all  of  Its  citizens.  Help  us 
God.  we  are  not  Inconsequential 
portant  as  individuals,  but  that 
hearts  there  should  be  borne  by  t 
God  a  deep  burden  of  concern  an 
and  a  dedication  to  these  Ideals 
dream,  to  implement  it  and 
our  own  circle  and  In  our  own  ne 
and  In  our  own  community  of 
God,  bless  America  as  she  places 
position  in  which  thou  canst 
Jesus'  Name,  Amen. 
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buy  a  house  because  of  high  interest 
rates;  and  the  housewife  who  cannot 
stretch  her  weekly  budget  to  meet  the 
high  prices  of  the  Nixon  administration. 
President  Nixon  is  fond  of  talking 
about  what  he  inherited  on  the  economy. 
Well,  he  inherited  a  near  full  employ- 
ment economy  with  an  unemployment 
figure  of  only  3.4  percent.  Since  then, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  run  the 
unemployment  figure  to  above  5  percent 
with  more  than  4  million  people  out  of 
work.  He  inherited  a  housing  industry 
that  was  building  new  homes  at  a  rate  of 
nearly  2  million  new  units  a  year. 
Since  then,  the  Nixon  high-interest  pol- 
icies have  pushed  this  down  to  1.2  mil- 
lion new  imits  annually  and  the  figiue 
is  expected  to  drop  more. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
ident's  Message  is  totally 
the  economic  crisis  facing  the 

It  is  a  weak  statement  w" 
so  much  like  an  echo  of  the 
used  to  hear  from  President 
the  late  1920's  and  early  1930s 

The    Nation    needs    action- 
tion — by  a  strong  President 
use  his  powers  in  the  public  i 
appointment  of  vague 
boards  on  wages  and  prices 
an  effort  to  hide  the  real 
avoid  the  hard  decisions. 

The  people  want  real 
back  interest  rates,  to  lower 
stop  the  rising  unemployment 
something  done  to  provide 
vague  commission  will  not 
problem. 

And  the  President's  rosy 
about  the  future  will  not 
problems.   We   need   action, 
words. 

If  the  President  does  not  t 
in  a  crisis,  he  should  talk  to 
cannot  find  a  Job;  a  family 
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RED  TERROR  IN  LITHUANIA. 
LATVIA.  AND  ESTONIA 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Krem- 
lin is  fond  of  saying  that  Russian  im- 
perialism died  with  the  czar.  But  the 
fate  of  the  Baltic  nations — Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia — shows  this  to  be  a 
cruel  fiction.  The  Communist  regime  did 
not  come  to  power  in  the  Baltic  States  by 
legal  or  democratic  process.  The  Soviet 
Union  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  force  of  arms.  The  Soviets 
invaded  and  occupied  the  Baltic  States 
in  June  of  1940,  and  the  Baltic  peoples 
have  been  suffering  in  Russian-Com- 
munist slavery  for  30  years. 

The  Baits  are  proud  peoples  who  have 
lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  time  immemorial.  For  in- 
stance, this  year  marks  the  719th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithu- 
anian State  when  Mindaugas  the  Great 
unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities  into 
one  kingdom  in  1251. 

The  Lithuanians.  Latvians  and  Esto- 
nians have  suffered  for  centuries  from 
the  "accident  of  geography."  Prom  the 
West  they  were  invaded  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  from  the  East  by  the  Russians. 
It  took  remarkable  spiritual  and  ethnic 
strength  to  survive  the  pressures  from 
both  sides.  The  Baits,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  are  ethnically  related  neither  to 
the  Germans  nor  the  Russians. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed 
Poland  in  September  of  1939.  the  Krem- 
lin moved  troops  into  the  Baltic  republics 
and  annexed  them  in  June  of  1940.  In 
one  of  history's  greatest  frauds,  "elec- 
tions" were  held  under  Red  Army  guns. 
The  Kremlin  then  claimed  that  Lithu- 
ania. Latvia,  and  Estonia  voted  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Soviet  Empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal 
occupatioiis  of  all  time.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Baits  were  dragged  off  to 
trains  and  Jammed  into  cars  without  food 
or  water.  Many  died  from  suffocation. 
The  pitiful  survivors  were  dumped  out 
in  the  Arctic  or  Siberia.  The  Baltic  peo- 
ples have  never  experienced  such  an  ex- 
termination  and   annihilation  of   their 


people  in  their  long  history  through  cen- 
turies as  during  the  last  three  decades. 
Since  June  15.  1940,  these  three  nations 
have  lost  more  than  one-fourth  of  their 
entire  population.  The  genocidal  opera- 
tions and  practices  being  carried  out  by 
the  Soviets  continue  with  no  end  in  sight. 
Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet 
Russian  occupation,  however,  the  Baits 
have  waged  an  intensive  fight  for  free- 
dom. During  the  period  between  1940 
and  1952  alone,  some  30,000  Lithuanian 
freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives  in  an 
organized  resistance  movement  against 
the  invaders.  The  cessation  of  armed 
guerrilla  warfare  in  1952  did  not  spell 
the  end  of  the  Baltic  resistance  against 
Soviet  domination.  On  the  contrary,  re- 
sistance by  passive  means  gained  a  new 
impetus. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
seizure  and  forced  "incorporation "  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  the 
Communists  into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Our  Government 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
former  free  Governments  of  the  Baltic 
States.  Since  June  of  1940,  when  the  So- 
viet Union  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia,  all  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States — Franklin  D,  Roosevelt, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
and  Richard  M.  Nixon — have  stated,  re- 
stated, and  confirmed  our  country's  non- 
recognition  policy  of  the  occupation  of 
the  Baltic  States  by  the  Kremlin  dicta- 
tors. However,  om-  country  hr,s  done  very 
little,  if  anything,  to  help  the  suffering 
Baltic  peoples  to  get  rid  of  the  Commu- 
nist regimes  in  their  countries. 

The  case  of  the  Baltic  States  is  not  a 
question  about  the  rights  of  self-rule  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  since  this 
is   established   beyond    any   reasonable 
doubt,  but  the  question  is  how  to  stop  the 
Soviet  crime  and  restore  the   freedom 
and  independence  of  these  countries.  The 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives To  Investigate  the  Incorpora- 
tion   of    the    Baltic    States    Into    the 
U.S.S.R.,  created  by  the  83d  Congress, 
after  having  held  50  public  hearings  dur- 
ing which  the  testimony  of  335  persons 
was  taken,  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations to  our  Government  pertain- 
ing to  the  whole  question  of  liberation  of 
the  Baltic  States.  According  to  the  find- 
ings of  this  House  committee,  "No  na- 
tion, including  the  Russian  Federated 
Soviet    Republic,    has    ever    voluntarily 
adopted  communism."  All  of  them  were 
enslaved  by  the  use  of  infiltration,  sub- 
version, and  force.  The  American  foreign 
policy  toward  the  Communist  enslaved 
nations,  the  aforesaid  House  committee 
stated,  must  be  guided  by  "the  moral  and 
political  principles  of  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence."  The  present 
generation  of  Americans,  this  committee 
suggested,    should    recognize    that    the 
bonds  which  many  Americans  have  with 
enslaved  lands  of  their  ancestry  are  a 
great  asset  to  the  struggle  against  com- 
munism   and    that,    furthermore,    the 
Communist  danger  should  be  abolished 
during  the  present  generation.  The  only 
hope  of  avoiding  a  new  world  war.  ac- 
cording to  this  committee,  Is  a  "bold, 
positive  political  offensive  by  the  United 
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states  and  the  entire  free  world."  The 
committee  included  a  declaration  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  which  states  that  the 
eventual  liberation  and  self-determina- 
tion of  nations  are  "firm  and  unchanging 
parts  of  our  policy." 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers 
have  granted  freedom  and  independence 
lo  many  nations  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  we  must  insist 
that  the  Communist  colonial  empire 
likewise  extend  freedom  and  independ- 
ence to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia,  whose  lands  have  been  un- 
justly occupied  and  whose  rightful  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  is  being 
denied.  Today  and  not  tomorrow  Is  the 
time  to  brand  the  Kremlin  dictators  as 
the  largest  colonial  empire  in  the  world. 
By  timidity,  we  invite  further  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

Recently,  the  89th  Congress  took  a 
right  step  in  the  right  direction  by 
adopting  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  that  calls  for  freedom  for  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  All  freedom-loving 
Americans  should  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  implement  this  leg- 
islation by  bringing  the  issue  of  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Baltic  States  to  the  United 
Nations,  We  should  have  a  single  stand- 
ard for  freedom.  Its  denial  in  the  whole 
or  in  part,  any  place  in  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  is  surely  Intoler- 
able. 


A  FORESTER  LOOKS   AT  ECOLOGY 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1970 

Mr,  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  months  now.  we  have  been 
hearing  much  rhetoric  about  ecology  and 
the  environment.  Fortunately,  there  are 
those  who  are  able  to  define  ecology  in  a 
way  that  is  easily  imderstood  by  all. 

Ray  Spencer,  forester  for  the  Willits 
Redwood  Products  Co.  of  Willits,  Calif., 
spoke  recently  to  students  at  Willits  High 
School  and  I  feel  his  words  do  much  to 
"clear  the  air"  regarding  the  practical 
aspects  of  ecology. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Spencer  for  providing  us  with  a  much 
needed  definition  in  very  down  to  earth 
and  practical  terms. 

I  am  placing  his  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  with  the  suggestion  that  my 
colleagues  take  the  time  to  read  his  words 
about  what  ecology,  in  a  practical  sense, 
really  means: 

FoRZSTTR  Speaks  at  Willits  on  Ecoloct 
Within  the  last  year  or  so  everyone  has 
become  aware  of  the  words  ecology  and  en- 
vironment. Ecology  Is  a  word  that  has  been 
In  use  for  over  100  years,  and  means  the 
study  of  living  things  In  relation  to  their 
environment  and  to  each  other.  All  living 
things  are  tied  to  their  home  by  a  multitude 
of  invisible  strands.  These  strands  are  the 
various  physical  conditions  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  They  are  also  found  in 
the  relationship  competition,  co-operation 
and  even  disinterested  neutrality  between 
species  living  alongside  one  another. 

In  the  few  minutes  I  am  here  I  would  like 
to  examine  the  ecology  of  a  forest  and  the 
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changes  that  take  place  when  a  forest  is 
logged.  In  a  mature  virgin  forest  we  have 
these  conditions:  Most  of  the  trees  have 
stopped  growing  and  are  in  the  process  of 
dying.  Many  are  diseased  and  susceptible  to 
attack  by  Insects.  The  young  trees  are  domi- 
nated by  the  older  trees  and  grow  very  slowly. 
The  actual  net  growth  of  the  forest  may  be 
on  the  minus  side  when  you  consider  the 
volume  of  trees  that  are  falling  over. 

The  forest  Is  In  a  state  of  stagnation.  Trees 
are  competing  for  sunlight,  moisture  and 
nutrients.  Competition  is  greatest  among 
like  species  which  make  similar  demands 
upon  the  same  supply  at  the  same  time. 
Therefore  the  greatest  competition  Is  be- 
tween Redwoods  and  Redwoods  and  Pir  and 
Fir.  There  Is  less  competition  between  trees 
of  different  species  and  much  less  between 
sjjecles  of  different  form  such  as  trees  and 
grass  or  trees  and  brush. 

However,  when  a  tree  first  starts  to 
grow  there  is  a  fierce  battle  between  the 
seedling  and  grass  for  boU  moisture,  and  in 
many  instances  the  seedling  will  die  because 
the  grass  has  taken  all  of  the  available 
moisture.  This  Is  the  reason  we  clear  land 
when  we  hand  plant.  Clearing  gives  the  seed- 
ling time  enough  to  get  its  roots  deep  enough 
to  get  moisture  before  the  grasses  start 
growing. 

In  a  mature  virgin  forest  there  are  few 
seedlings  because  usually  the  seeds  do  not 
hit  the  soil  but  instead  fall  upon  the  forest 
litter  and  therefore,  do  not  germinate.  Most 
of  those  that  do  survive  die  because  of  the 
competition  with  estabUshed  plants.  If  they 
do  survive  this  early  competition  they  are 
immediately  competing  with  established 
trees  and  their  rate  of  growth  is  very  slow. 

Prom  our  knowledge  of  a  mature  virgin 
forest  we  can  make  the  following  statements. 
The  forest  has  passed  its  peak  In  a  rate 
of  growth  and  may  even  be  showing  a  nega- 
tive growth  rate.  The  majority  of  the  trees 
are  over-mature  and  there  Is  much  rot  and 
Insect  damage.  There  is  little  reproduction 
because  of  the  competition  from  estabUshed 
plants.  The  environment  has  changed  so 
that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  forest.  And 
this  has  taken  place  vrtthout  any  interfer- 
ence or  effort  on  the  part  of  man. 

Now.  let's  look  at  the  forest  as  It  Is  being 
logged.  In  selective  logging  trees  are  either 
marked  for  cutting  or  only  trees  above  a 
specmed  diameter  are  to  be  cut.  Trees  that 
are  iharked  are  usually  the  largest  trees  in 
the  stand,  the  dead  and  dying  trees  and 
trees  that  are  stunted  or  deformed  because 
of  the  competition.  After  the  logging  you 
have  a  forest  that  is  free  of  the  dominant 
trees,  and  the  dead  and  diseased  trees  are 
no  longer  taking  valuable  growing  space.  The 
environment  has  been  completely  changed — 
and  it  is  a  change  for  the  better  as  far  as  the 
trees  are  concerned. 

There  is  now  sufficient  space  for  trees 
that  have  been  dominated  to  grow.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  growth  rings  wlU  show  a 
rapid  Increase  in  diameter  growth.  The  trees 
are  now  getting  sufficient  light,  moisture 
and  nutrients.  In  a  Redwood  forest  this  in- 
crease in  growth  can  equal  the  volume  re- 
moved within  a  few  years.  The  environment 
for  seedlings  has  also  improved.  The  soil 
has  been  cultivated  by  the  passage  of  the 
tractors  and  the  debris  on  the  ground  has 
been  piled  or  burned. 

Conditions  are  Ideal  for  seed  germination. 
Within  a  year  or  so  there  are  hundreds  of 
seedlings  per  acre.  In  addition  the  redwood 
stumps  have  sprouted,  and  soon  there  are 
6  more  trees  growing  from  the  stump.  The 
ecological  cycle  Is  ready  to  be  repeated. 

WlLDLtrC 

Now  lets  see  what  has  happened  to  the 
wildlife.  The  first  time  I  walked  through  a 
mature  forest  I  was  amazed  at  the  stUlness. 
I  did  not  realize  for  a  moment  that  the  stUl- 
ness was  caused  by  the  absence  of  birds.  One 
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rarely  sees  any  squirrels  or  rabbits;  any  good 
hunter  knows  that  it  is  useless  to  bunt  deer 
in  a  mature  forest  becaxise  they  are  scarce. 
Evidently  the  birds  and  animals  have  moved 
out  of  the  forest  because  of  lack  of  food. 

The  birds  cannot  find  seeds,  and  brush  and 
trees  that  the  animals  eat  have  either  died 
out  or  grown  so  high  they  cannot  be  reached. 
The  animals  either  have  to  eat  unpalatable 
species  to  survive  or  move  out  of  the  area. 
They  usually  move  out  and  go  to  freshly 
logged  area  because  the  man-made  environ- 
ment Is  more  favorable  for  them.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  knocked  down  tan  oak  and 
madrone.  stumps  are  sprouting  tender  shoots 
and  birds  have  no  problem  finding  seeds. 

Most  of  the  unfavorable  criticism  against 
logging  occurs  in  the  10  year  period  immedi- 
ately after  logging.  In  order  to  get  the  legs 
out  heavy  equipment  is  necessary.  Tractors 
move  a  lot  of  dirt  to  get  to  the  logs.  Hillsides 
are  crisscrossed  by  skid  roads.  There  is  debris 
left  or  the  ground  composed  of  tree  tops,  rot- 
ten logs  and  broken  chunks.  For  a  short 
while,  the  area  sometimes  looks  like  a  battle 
ground.  Winter  rains  may  wash  debris  and 
soil  into  the  creek  channels  and  they  get 
muddy.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  some  fish 
are  destroyed. 

But  it  is  common  sense  for  lumber  com- 
panies to  keep  the  damage  to  a  minimum. 
They  do  not  want  their  valuable  timber  soli 
to  end  up  in  the  ocean.  Through  good  log- 
ging practices  the  damage  can  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  The  number  of  skid  roads  is  re- 
duced. Skidroads  are  crossditched  at  short 
intervals  to  reduce  the  runoff.  Truck  roads 
are  located  high  enough  above  the  creek 
channels  so  that  side  casting  of  soil  will  not 
run  into  the  creek.  Tractors  are  kept  out  of 
the  creek.  Logging  debris  Is  piled  and  burned. 

RECOVEBT 

The  time  a  forest  spends  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  logging  is  just  a  short  moment 
in  time  when  compared  to  the  length  of  time 
a  forest  Is  growing.  Within  a  few  minutes 
drive  from  here  there  are  examples  of  ma- 
ture virgin  forests  that  were  logged  and  the 
environment  changed  by  man.  They  have 
healed  the  soars  of  logging  and  presently  are 
growing  a  young  vigorous  crop  of  new  trees. 
Brooktralls  which  was  first  logged  beginning 
about  60  years  ago  sind  relogged  until  15  years 
ago,  is  but  one  example.  Who  can  say  that, 
it  is  not  an  attractive  forest  with  plenty  of 
wildlife  Uvlng  within  it? 

Another  example  is  on  Jackson  State  For- 
rest on  Highway  20.  Casper  Ltunber  Co. 
logged  there  in  the  early  1900's.  The  equip- 
ment was  qtiite  primitive  and  the  devasta- 
tion extreme.  With  their  cable  yarders  they 
knocked  down  every  tree.  The  debris  was 
burned  repeatedly.  Now  there  Is  such  a  thick 
stand  of  young  trees  that  it  is  difficult  to 
walk  through  them,  and  the  volume  t>er  acre 
of  the  present  stand  exceeds  the  volume  per 
acre  of  the  original  stand. 

In  closing,  while  we  are  thinking  of  en- 
vironment and  ecology.  I  think  It  is  worth- 
while to  remember  that  man  is  not  all  bad 
and  nature  is  not  always  perfect.  There  are 
some  fields  where  man's  knowledge  of  ecology 
can  Improve  the  environment  for  both  man- 
kind and  nature. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  EARL  B.  RUTH 

or    NOBTB   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  span 
of  one  single  hour,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives made  a  decision  on  voting 
privileges  that  should  have  been  made 
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by  the  States.  The  States  and 
zens  have  no  recourse  under  th< 
action  but  to  accept  another 
from  the  Congress. 

It    also   was   most   unusual 
House  to  accept  the  Senate  bill 
tension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
H.R.   4249.   which  completely 
nated   the   legislation   the 
passed.  Under  the  guise  of  expediency 
the  traditional  conference  with  the  Sen 
at«  was  eliminated. 

The  focus  of  debate  in  that  shdrt 
was  not  on  the  extension  of  the 
Rights  Act   of    1965.   but   whet|ier 
Congress  of  the  United  States 
give  the  voting  privilege  to  18-y 
Many  strong  advocates  of  redu<^g 
voting  age  were  forced  to  vote 
the  bill  because  of  the  unusual 
dxu*,  the  departure  from  State; 
and  its  constitutionality. 

Regardless   of   how    one    feeL 
lowering  the  voting  age,  the 
passing  the  Senate  version,  ignbred 
history,   precedents,   and  constitutional 
responsibility.     State     ratification 
instance,  was  required  before  w 
America  received  the  privilege 

The  House  should  have  remained 
sistent  with  its  legal  actions  of 
and  not  gamble  with  what 
so  many   as   an   interference 
rights  and  our  constitutional  pr^edure 

It  is  obvious  that  some  were 
cemed  with  consistency,  precedehce 
constitutional  process,  than  with 
plishing  an  immediate  goal. 

If  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
consistent  with  its  actions  of 
then  the  next  steps  should  be 
one  which  declares  this  bill  uncjonstitu 
tional. 
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A  LOADED  PRESIDENTIJ^L 
COMMISSION 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATM)!! 


OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESENT/  TIVES 


Wednesday.  June  17.  19'i  0 


hi.v 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
President  Nixon  finally 
Commission  on  Financial 
Regulation. 

As  anyone  could  have 
President  decided  that  the 
munity  would  be  the  best  expert 
itself  and  to  recommend 
Is  In  keeping  with  the  Nixon 
that  every  industry  should 

It  appears  that  at  least  11 
members  of  the  Commission 
ties  with  banking  and  or  other 
interests.  Commissions  are 
institutions,   and   they    become 
worthless  when  they  are  loaded 
the  industry  that  they  are 
study.    If    a    Presidential 
has  any  value,  it  is  to  provide 
fresh  approaches,  and  objective 
It  is  too  much  to  expect 
resentatives  to  come  up  with  an 
view  of  the  very  business  on  w 
depend  for  a  day-to-day 

The  financial  leaders  the 
placed  on  the  Commissl<ai  will 
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edly  bring  the  traditional  views  of  the 
financial  community  to  the  Presidential 
study.  The  report  that  they  turn  out  will 
be  a  rehash  of  existing  practices  and 
viewpoints. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  area  of  regulation 
of  financial  institutions  and  it  is  sad 
indeed  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  not  rise  to  the  occasion  in 
the  appointment  of  this  Commission. 

Members  of  Congress  should  be  on  the 
alert  for  attempts  by  this  new  Commis- 
sion—loaded as  it  is  with  industry  rep- 
resentatives— to  lobby  for  weakened  reg- 
ulation of  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions. This  is  a  great  danger. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
people  named  to  the  Commission  Tues- 
day Ls  Alan  Greenspan,  who  was  a  Nixon 
adviser  in  the  1968  presidential  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Greenspmn  was  involved  in  the 
now-famous  Nixon  letter  which  was 
secretly  passed  to  the  securities  industry 
in  the  fall  of  1968.  The  letter  was  in- 
tended to  reassure  the  seciu-itles  indus- 
try that  they  would  face  easier  regula- 
tion if  Nixon  were  elected  President. 

Mr.  Greenspan's  views  are  well-known 
and  I  suspect  that  they  will  be  a  dom- 
inant force  within  the  Commission.  He 
is  President  Nixon's  man  on  the  Com- 
mission. In  1968.  Mr.  Greenspan  wrote 
an  article  entitled,  "The  Assault  on  In- 
tegrity," in  which  he  blasted  the  concept 
of  regulation  and  claimed  that  consum- 
ers are  better  protected  without  Federal 
regulation. 

In  outlining  his  views  on  regulation, 
Mr.  Greenspan  wrote : 

A  fly-by-nlght  securities  operator  can 
quickly  meet  all  the  S.E.C.  requirements, 
gain  t^e  Inference  of  respectability,  and  pro- 
ceed to  fleece  the  public. 

In  an  unregulated  economy,  the  operator 
would  have  had  to  spend  a  number  of  years 
In  reputable  dealings  before  he  could  earn  a 
position  of  trust  sufDclent  to  induce  a  num- 
ber of  Investors  to  place  funds  with  him. 

Protection  of  the  consumer  by  regulation 
Is  thus  Illusory.  .  .  . 

These  remarks  should  be  a  Arm  indica- 
tion of  the  direction  that  President  Nixon 
plans  to  push  his  new  Commission  on 
Finsuicial  Structure  and  Regulation. 

Amidst  the  many  bankers  on  the 
Commission  is  one  K.  A.  Randall,  who  is 
listed  on  the  White  House  press  release 
as  vice  chairman.  United  Virginia  Bank- 
Shares,  Inc..  Richmond,  Va.  This  is  the 
same  K.  A.  Randall  who  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  until  March  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Randall's  government  career  was 
marked  by  weak  regulation,  poor  admin- 
istration, and  an  outlandish  probank  at- 
titude. Mr.  Randall  constantly  flew 
aroimd  the  Nation,  acting  not  so  much 
as  a  Federal  regulator  as  a  lobbyist  for 
the  banks.  He  reserved  some  of  his  most 
bitter  comments  to  denounce  efforts  to 
bring  one-bank  holding  companies  under 
regulation. 

At  one  time,  his  opposition  became  so 
frenzied  that  he  announced  that  he 
would  personally  go  to  the  White  Hoiise 
and  ask  President  Nixon  to  veto  the  one- 
bank  holding  company  bill. 

Like  Mr.  Greenspan,  Mr.  Randall 
seems  to  prefer  no  regiilatlon. 
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Mr.  Nixon  has  probably  done  the  Na- 
tion a  favor  by  loading  up  this  Commis- 
sion with  people  from  the  financial  com- 
munity. It  makes  the  bias  of  the  Com- 
mission very  easy  to  spot  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  press,  the  public,  or  the 
Congress  will  be  fooled  by  any  of  the 
recommendations  from  this  Commission. 
Mr.  Nixon  was  not  subtle  in  the  ap- 
pointments to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  on  Financial  Structure  and 
Regulation  is  just  one  more  chapter  in 
the  sad  history  of  Presidential  commis- 
sions. Few  Presidential  commissions 
have  served  any  real  purpose.  Most  of 
them — with  some  exceptions — have  been 
a  great  waste  of  time,  not  to  mention  a 
waste  of  taxpayers*  money.  They  in- 
variably come  up  with  giant  tomes  which 
gather  dust  on  bookshelves  and  con- 
tribute little. 

What  they  do  contribute  is  often  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  fence.  Lobbying 
groups — just  as  they  have  on  the  finan- 
cial commission — invariably  move  in. 
place  their  members  on  the  commissions, 
and  carefully  control  whatever  study 
takes  place.  Sometimes  the  lobbying 
groups  are  able  to  seize  on  a  commission 
report  as  an  "objective  study"  to  brow- 
beat the  Congress  Into  some  outlandish 
special  interest  position. 

In  a  democracy.  Presidential  commis- 
sions are  a  questionable  institution.  And 
they  often  operate  in  a  highly  undemo- 
cratic manner.  Few  of  these  commissions 
hold  public  hearings.  Most  of  them  go 
behind  closed  doors,  gather  information 
from  whatever  industry  they  are  claim- 
ing to  study,  and  then  issue  a  report. 

In  many  cases,  they  bypass  the  demo- 
cratic processes  and  the  elected  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  Bsisic  changes 
in  regiilatory  structure  are  better  imder- 
taken  in  the  (H)en  atmosphere  of  con- 
gressional hearings,  where  witnesses 
representing  the  public  and  all  the  in- 
terested parties  can  appear.  In  this 
atmosphere,  the  public  at  least  has  a 
voice.  If  a  committee  of  Congress  re- 
ports out  an  outlandish  piece  of  special 
interest  legislation,  its  Members  can  be 
pimished  at  the  polls. 

But  these  Presidential  commissions — 
many  of  which  try  to  make  a  quasi- 
legislative  function — are  not  really  ac- 
countable to  anyone.  The  members  of 
the  commissions  have  no  constituency 
save  the  industry  which  they  represent. 
They  simply  fade  out  of  existence  and 
go  back  to  their  industry  jobs,  well-pro- 
tected and  insulated  from  public  opin- 
ion. 

Sometimes  a  President  will  use  the 
findings  of  a  Presidential  commission  in 
an  attempt  to  get  aroimd  the  legislative 
processes  and  to  quietly  enact  basic  gov- 
ernmental changes  through  administra- 
tive edicts.  It  is  not  unknown  for  an 
administration  to  seize  on  a  commission 
report  as  an  excuse  to  issue  administra- 
tive regulations  through  the  Federal 
Register  which  bear  the  color  of  law. 
Many  times,  commission  recommenda- 
tions and  the  resulting  administration 
regulations  could  not  survive  the  legis- 
lative process  of  open  hearings  and  full 
public  disclosure. 

Conunissions   are  usually   ineffective. 
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But  when  they  are  ineffective,  they  are 
often  highly  dangerous  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

In  Sunday's  Washington  Evening 
Star,  columnist  Carl  Rowan  analyzes  the 
problems  created  by  Presidential  com- 
missions. He  notes  that  there  are  at 
least  2.500  governmental  advisory  groups 
and  interagency  committees  wandering 
around  in  the  Federal  governmental 
machinery.  Mr.  Rowan  notes  that: 

There  are  not  going  to  be  any  meaningful 
reforms  until  the  public  walces  up  to  the  fact 
that  It  is  being  hoodwinked  and  fllm- 
nammed  with  this  profusion  of  commis- 
sions. The  next  time  a  politician  avoids  ac- 
tion on  a  tough  problem,  but  promises  a 
commission,  the  public  ought  to  send  In  a 
mountain   of   protesting   telegrams. 

That  Just  might  get  us  back  to  a  reason- 
ably sane  and  honest  use  of  the  govern- 
mental study  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Rowan's 
column : 

Commissions  Become  Political  Copouts 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  needled  the  ftd- 
minlstratlon  for  dragging  Its  feet  In  nanving 
members  of  a  commission  to  deal  with  the 
\-ttal  questioning  of  population  growth  and 
what  It  means  to  the  nation's  future. 

Well,  the  commissioners  have  now  been 
named  and  we  can  all  pray  for  the  unlikely 
formulation  of  a  report  to  which  the  country 
win  pay  heed. 

It  Is  not  cynicism,  but  a  look  at  the  facts, 
that  prompts  doubt.  This  business  of  nam- 
ing commissions  has  become  the  No.  1  Wash- 
ington way  of  ducking  action  or  avoiding  po- 
litical responsibility. 

These  political  copouts  not  only  cost  tax- 
payers money  for  commissions  that  often 
are  outrageously  useless  and  unused;  they 
also  add  to  the  pool  of  social  bitterness  and 
despair  when  they  arouse  hopes  of  action 
that  those  In  power  really  have  no  Intention 
of  taking. 

The  National  Commission  on  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  still  has  no  members  al- 
though It  was  created  more  than  two  years 
ago. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  whose 
main  duty  Is  to  coordinate  all  anti-poverty 
programs,  hasn't  met  since  1967. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  operated  for  a  year  with 
the  terms  of  14  of  Its  24  members  e.xpired. 
Now  all  21  terms  have  expired. 

Last  Jan.  30.  in  his  annual  Economic  Re- 
port to  the  Congress  President  Nixon  prom- 
ised to  create  a  commission  to  conduct  "a 
thorough  examination  of  needed  changes  in 
our  financial  institutions  and  our  regulatory 
structure." 

Five  months  later  (on  June  3)  Rep.  Wright 
Patman  took  the  floor  to  note  that  this  com- 
mission finally  has  a  chairman,  "but  no 
members,  no  staff,  no  work  plan,  no  address, 
no  telephone,  and  not  even  a  letterhead." 

Patman  observed:  "It  appears  that  the 
President  has  come  around  to  the  thinking 
of  a  lot  of  members  of  the  Congress  that 
these  presidential  commissions  are  a  big 
waste  of  time.  If  this  Is  the  case.  I  want  to 
be  among  the  first  to  commend  the  Pres- 
ident." 

If  Mr.  Nixon  has  come  to  that  conclusion, 
it  Is  a  bit  late.  Already  there  are  some  190 
conunlsslons.  committees  and  councils  that 
supposedly  are  advising  the  President.  Most 
are  not  worth  the  paper  required  for  typing 
their  names. 

A  House  subcommittee  headed  by  Rep. 
John  S.  Monagan,  D-Conn..  has  turned  up 
some  2,600  governmental  advisory  groups 
and  Interagency  committees,  most  of  which 
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wouldn't  be  missed  If  they  were  wiped  out 
tomorrow. 

Monagan  calls  them  "self-serving,  non- 
representative,  a  device  of  manipulation." 
What  happens  Is  that  if  the  public  Is  up  in 
arms  about  crime,  or  dope,  or  urban  riots,  or 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  the  politicians 
cannot  deliver  on  their  big  campaign  prom- 
ises, then  they  create  commissions.  On  really 
hot  Issues  they  even  call  White  House 
conferences. 

Even  when  the  result  Is  a  laudable,  highly 
publicized  report  such  as  the  Kemer  Com- 
mission produced  on  civil  disorders,  the  rec- 
ommendations have  a  way  of  being  ignored. 
The  wise  actions  recommended  often  require 
more  political  courage  than  the  White  House 
occupants  possess,  which  Is  why  the  matter 
got  shunted  to  a  commission  in  the  first 
place. 

Or.  as  In  the  last  years  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  so  much  money  and  high- 
level  brainpower  can  get  diverted  to  a  matter 
like  the  Vietnam  war  that  no  commission 
report  gets  adequate  attention. 

Monagan's  subcommittee  wants  some  re- 
forms, including: 

A  mechanism  for  eliminating  obsolete 
bodies.  Some  experts  propose  a  "four  year 
flush  "  in  which  all  standing  advisory  com- 
missions other  than  statutory  ones  would 
automatically  go  out  of  business  at  the  end 
of  a  Presidents  term.  Any  commission  that 
had  not  met  for  a  year  would  automatically 
come  up  for  review  and  cancellation. 

A  central  White  House  office  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  advisory  bodies,  to  evaluate  and 
assimilate  the  rep>orts  and  to  disi)erse  to  de- 
partments and  agencies  requirements  for 
follow-up  action.  This  presumably  would  pre- 
vent works  such  as  the  Kerner  Commission 
report  from  falling  into  oblivi9n  even  though 
the  problems  to  which  the  ipfeport  addressed 
itself  remain  critical. 

But  there  are  not  going  to  be  an  meaning- 
ful reforms  until  the  public  wakes  up  to  the 
fact  that  it  Is  being  hoodwinked  and  flim- 
flammed  with  this  profusion  of  commissions. 
The  next  time  a  politician  avoids  action  on  a 
tough  problem,  but  promises  a  commission, 
the  public  ought  to  send  In  a  mountain  of 
protesting  telegrams. 

That  Just  might  get  us  back  to  a  reason- 
ably sane  and  honest  use  of  the  governmental 
study  group. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  newspaper  article  on 
the  appointment  of  George  Shultz  as 
head  of  the  new  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  said  that  if  anyone  could 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  new  office, 
George  Shultz  was  certainly  that  man. 
Similarly,  I  would  say,  if  there  is  one 
man  who  can  carry  on  the  excellence  of 
performance  which  George  Shultz  has 
brought  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  that  man  is  Jim  Hodgson. 

Outgoing  Secretary  Shultz  handled  a 
myriad  of  problems  in  his  tenure  at 
Labor,  and  to  quote  a  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article,  "his  quiet  competence  led 
to  an  increasing  number  of  assignments 
from  the  White  House."  He  has  won 
tributes  from  labor,  business.  Congress, 
and  civil  service  career  employees  within 
his  Department. 

His  successor  as  Secretary  is  a  man 
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of  similar  strengths  and  ability.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  work  closely  with  Jim 
Hodgson  during  the  past  year.  The  tal- 
ent and  competence  which  served  him 
so  well  as  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  will, 
I  know,  contribute  greatly  to  his  work  as 
Secretary. 

Christopher  Lydon,  writing  In  last  Fri- 
day's New  York  Times,  has  paid  Jim 
Hodgson  fine  tribute  and  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks,  I  include  Mr.  Lydon 's  article 
in  its  entirety: 

New  Labor  Secretary — James  Day  Hodgson 
(By  Christopher  Lydon) 

Washington. — James  Day  Hodgson,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  choice  to  become  the  new  sec- 
retary of  Labor,  would  seem  to  personify  the 
new  Cabinet  style:  less  "extra  dimension" 
than  Mr.  Nixon  saw  in  his  first-round  ap- 
pointees, but  an  unusual  breadth  of  experi- 
ence and  administrative  talent  to  serve  the 
White  House's  Increasingly  centralized  pol- 
icy leadership.  As  Under  Secretary  to  George 
P.  Shultz  for  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
Mr.  Hodgson  (who  pronounces  his  name 
as  If  It  had  no  O  was  considered  the  IdeaL 
No.  2  man.  He  was  so  Intimately  Iden- 
tified with  his  boss  that  sometimes  he  nearly 
disappeared. 

"It's  interesting."  said  a  union  official  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations today,  "that  we  have  no  sense  of 
Jim  Hodgson  the  way  we  do  of  some  of  the 
Assistant  Secretaries" — like  W.  J.  Usery,  the 
strike  specialist;  Arnold  R.  Weber,  the  man- 
power director,  and  Arthur  A.  Fletcher,  who 
Is  running  the  "Philadelphia  plan"  and 
others  like  It  to  Increase  minority  employ- 
ment in  public  construction  Jobs. 

"So  we  gather."  the  union  man  continued, 
"that  Hodgson  must  have  been  the  guy  who 
was  doing  the  inside,  administrative  stuff — 
very  quietly." 

"HAND   IN   EVERYTHING" 

"He's  been  the  general  manager  of  the  de- 
partment." says  one  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  col- 
leagues. "He's  had  a  hand  In  everything — 
the  occupational  safety  legislation,  man- 
power, labor  negotiations,  the  works.  He's 
always  been  ready  to  stand  in  for  the  Sec- 
retary on  anything." 

A  small,  trim  54-year-old  who  laughs  eas- 
ily and  obviously  enjoys  his  work.  Mr.  Hodg- 
son also  seems  to  embody  the  affluent  good 
fellowship  that  has  banished  the  sense  of 
class  warfare  from  American  Industrial 
relations. 

When  he  left  a  Job  as  vice  president  at  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  to  join  the 
Government  last  year,  he  brought  with  him 
Mr.  Usery.  the  machinists'  union  official  with 
whom  he  had  fought  over  innumerable 
contracts. 

Today  the  labor  movement  returned  the 
favor.  Though  the  Labor  Department  has 
usually  been  headed  by  union  men.  Just  as 
the  Secretary's  office  In  the  Commerce  De- 
partment has  been  a  businessman's  preserve, 
the  A.PX.-C.I.O.  extended  its  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Hodgson  and  the  machinists 
"breathed   a  sigh   of   relief. " 

As  industrial  relations  director  of  Lock- 
heed. Mr.  Hodgson  had  made  an  enviable 
record  in  collective  bargaining  as  a  straight- 
shooting  management  man,"  the  machinist 
said.  "We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  aa 
President  Nixon's  new  Secretary  of  Labor  he 
will  do  anything  to  change  that  Image." 

Mr.  Hodgson  was  bom  on  December  3.  1915, 
In  Dawson.  Minn.,  ("and  that's  nowhere, 
l>elleve  me") ,  where  his  father  ran  a  chain  of 
lumber  yards  and  where  Mr.  Hodgson  still 
owns  160  acres  of  diversified  farm  land. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Minnesota 
at  the  time  when  former  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Eric  Sevareld,  the 
television  commentator,  were  leading  campus 
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rebels.  After  graduation  In  1938.  h 
Gov.  Harold  E.  Stassen's  call  to  w 
ployment  problems  In  state  gov 

In  1941  he  Joined  Lockheed  in 
as  a  personnel  clerk.  With  the 
three   World    War   II    years    as 
telligence  officer  in  the  Pacific. 
Lockheed  even  after— for  the  las 
as  the  man  directly  responsible 
with      the     aerospace      company 
employes. 

Lockheed  was  one  of  the  first 
tlons  to  make  a  concerted  effort 
training  the  hard-core   unemplo 
early    1960s.    Mr.    Hodgson    also 
himself  proudly  wUh  Lockheed's  e 
capitalist"  program,  in  which  th 
puts  up  50  cents  for  every  dollar 
salt  away  in  savings  or  stocks. 

LE.\OINC  JOB  AT  LOCKHEEI 

The  plan  is  popular  and  the  wo  kers'  fund 
at  Lockheed,  which  Mr.  Hodgson  calls  "a 
versatile  cushion  for  retirement  c  r  any  kind 
of  adversity."  now  totals  more  than  $100 
million. 

Like  Mr.  Shultz.  Mr.  Hodgson 
minimal  government  Interference 
activities    and    bargaining.    He 
pected  to  be  easily  excited  to  actio 
and  strike  threats,  and  he  does 
in  ■•jawboning"  wages  and  prices 

Mr.  Hodgson,  the  father  of 
daughter  and  college-age  son.  Is 
the  former  Maria  Denand. 

He  gets  less  time  than  he  w 
though    he    played    one    close 
George    Meany.    the    A.FX-C.I.O 
last  sununer  and  will  renew  the 
this  summer.  His  principal 
days  Is  reading:   Htjxley.  Waugh 
Snow  for  novels:  Lionel  Trilling 
Fuller    for   criticism:    and.   at 
A.  A.  Berle  on  "power." 
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PETITIONS    SIGNED    BY    MANATEE 
COUNTY  CITIZENS  IN  O 
TO  FORCED  BUSING  BROfGHT  TO 
ATTENTION  OF  HOUSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1970 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  issues 
in  recent  years  have  elicited  the  mass 
public  outcry  that  has  accom  )anied  the 
issue  of  forced  busing  of  scho  Dlchildren. 
In  Manatee  County.  Fla^  citzens  have 
manifested  their  opposition  to  compul- 
sory busing  by  exercising  thnr  consti- 
tutionally guaranteed  right  ol  petition 
ing  their  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.  Thousands  of  Manatee 
County  citizens  have  afi&xed  their  sig- 
natures to  resolutions  callins  for  relief 
from  tmjust,  tmwise.  and  in  my  Judg- 
ment unlawful  court  ordered  [busing  for 
the  sake  of  balancing. 

Because  these  citizens  have!  a  right  to 
have  their  views  made  known  to  their 
elected  representatives,  I  have  today  filed 
these  petitions  with  the  Cl^rk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  first  of  these  petltioni  is  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  adopted  py  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Braddnton,  Pla., 
Manatee  County.  This  resolution  bore  the 
signatures  of  25.600  citizens  a4d  is  placed 
in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point: 

RxsoLtmoN  No.  70-1  i 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Bradenton,  Florida,  considers  Itself  to  be  ob- 
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ligated  to  take  a  position  on  the  matter  of 
the  busing  of  Manatee  County  schoolchil- 
dren as  required  by  order  of  the  United  States 
District  Cotirt,  Middle  District  of  Florida, 
dated  January  29.  1970.  and 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  believes  that  al- 
though the  said  said  Court  stated  that  the 
order  dated  January  29.  1970.  was  intended 
to  eliminate  the  dual  system  of  schools  In 
Manatee  County  and  provide  a  "unitary  sys- 
tem" of  schools  still  it  is  evident  that  said 
order,  in  practical  application,  is  compul- 
sory busing  to  achieve  racial  balance.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Court  with  the  avowed  pur- 
po^  of  providing  an  equal  education  for  all 
students  has,  instead,  attempted  to  engineer 
the  legal  requirement  of  a  unitary  school 
system  into  the  accomplishment  of  certain 
social  goals,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  abundantly  clear,  from 
recent  events,  that  the  Courts  attempt  to 
cure  certain  social  Ills  through  the  Imple- 
mentation of  a  planned  busing  of  students 
has  had  a  boomerang  effect  and  rather  than 
curing  these  Ills  has.  In  fact,  made  them 
worse,  and 

Whereas,  the  Implementation  of  the  above 
referred  to  court  order  will  increase  the 
transportation  budget  of  the  Manatee 
County  school  system  by  an  estimated  35', 
at  a  time  when  our  school  system  budget 
because  of  a  shortage  of  classroom  space, 
increased  teacher  workload  and  student  rapid 
growth  rate,  can  simply  not  afford  it,  and 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  believes  the 
busing  of  students  Is  of  absolutely  no  edu- 
cational benefit. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Bradenton.  Florida 

That  the  City  Council  of  Bradenton.  Flor- 
ida, is  opposed  to  the  busing  of  students 
as  ordered  by  the  United  States  District 
CDUrt.  Middle  District  of  Florida  on  Janu- 
ary 29.  1970  and  requests  that  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  make  every  effort 
to  relieve  the  citizens  of  Manatee  County. 
Florida,  of  the  unjust  and  unwise  burden 
of  compulsory  busing  of  students  as  re- 
quired by  said  Court  order. 

Resolved  in  regular  session  this  22nd  day 
of  April,  A.D..  1970. 

Attest : 


June  17,  1970 


Mayor. 


City  Clerk. 

The  second  petition,  bearing  the  signa- 
tures of  21.000  citizens,  is  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

We.  members  of  the  PTA  (Parent-Teachers 
Association)  and  citizens  of  Manatee  County. 
Florida. 

Because  we  feel  that  forced  busing  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  racial  balance  Is  not  the 
method  by  which  we  should  attempt  to  solve 
the  desegregation  problem,  and 

Because  it  Is  not  a  constructive  approach 
to  today's  social  and  educational  dilemma, 
and 

Because  it  creates  a  tremendous  unneces- 
sary financial  burden  to  be  borne  by  tax- 
payers, and 

Because  we  feel  it  Is  necessary  and  desir- 
able to  retain  neighborhood  elementary 
schools  for  all  children,  and 

Although  greatly  opposed,  we  are  in  com- 
pliance with  court  order  and  making  every 
effort  to  assure  the  best  educational  program 
In  spite  of  the  great  disturbance  caused  by 
this  order,  we.  therefore. 

Urge  you  to  find  a  better  method  for  bring- 
ing about  a  unitary  school  system  which 
respecte  the  rights  of  all  Americans,  retains 
neighborhood  elementary  schools,  and  pre- 
vents croes-buslng  solely  to  achieve  racial 
balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  concern  in 
this  matter  expressed  by  these  citizens  of 


Florida.  As  author  of  the  antibusing 
amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  I  have  long  been  concerned  over 
confusing,  often  contradictory  interpre- 
tations of  that  provision  by  some  of  our 
courts  that  have  been  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  amendment.  As  a  result,  I 
have  intervened  in  a  number  of  school 
desegregation  cases  originating  in  my 
home  State  of  Florida  as  well  as  in  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  case.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  my  intention  to  go  all  the 
way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  hopes 
of  getting  this  issue  resolved  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing 
the  antibusing  amendment. 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  WAR  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  9  issue  of  the  Armed  Forces  Jour- 
nal carried  an  excellent  treatment  of 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  which  sys- 
tematically dispels  much  of  the  confu- 
sion associated  with  this  subject.  As 
pointed  out  by  its  author,  Lt.  Col.  Vincent 
R.  Tocci,  deputy  special  assistant 
for  Southeast  Asia  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Public  Affairs  Office,  there 
is  hardly  any  way  to  compare  the  Viet- 
nam war  with  any  other  war  in  U5.  his- 
tory. Unlike  the  two  world  wars  and 
the  Korean  war.  there  Is  no  front  to 
simplify  military  operations.  In  Viet- 
nam, the  front  happens  to  be  In  the 
direction  one  Is  facing  at  a  given  mo- 
ment. Also,  fighting  is  but  one  aspect 
of  this  unique  conflict.  UnUke  other  wars, 
the  cultural  and  social  aspects  of  Viet- 
namese life  and  the  geographical  area 
come  into  play,  not  to  mention  econom- 
ics and  politics.  Add  to  this  the  enemys 
use  of  terrorism,  propaganda,  indirect 
tactics,  and  supply  techniques.  And  if 
that  were  not  enough,  consider  an  amor- 
phous second  front  here  in  the  United 
States  with  U.S.  politics,  radical  groups, 
and  American  social  ills  complicating 
still  further  the  Issue. 

If  the  issue  of  Vietnam  were  less  seri- 
ous and  costly,  one  might  not  blame 
some  citizens  for  resorting  to  generali- 
ties and  cliches  when  discussing  this  sub- 
ject. The  complexities  involved  are  over- 
whelming and  few  have  the  time,  effort, 
and  Inclination  to  really  master  the  Viet- 
nam paradox.  Not  so  with  Colonel  Toccl. 
however.  Having  served  In  Vietnam  and 
presently  supplying  Information  to  the 
public  on  Southeast  Asia,  he  Is  familiar 
with  the  questions  and  can  give  the  an- 
swers to  the  many  aspects  of  the  war 
which  trouble  the  public. 

To  fiu-ther  disseminate  this  very  use- 
ful account  of  the  Southeast  Asian  war, 
I  am  Inserting  at  this  point  "Under- 
standing the  War  in  SEA,"  by  Lt.  Col. 
Vincent  R.  Toccl,  with  a  short  biography 
of  its  author : 

ViMCK  Tocci:  DoD's  Night  Opdiator 

At  1:30  A.M.  the  morning  after  President 
Nixon's   30   April    speech   on   Cambodia,   we 
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called  the  Pentagon  Public  Affairs  office  to 
check  out  Vietnam  casualty  figures  for  the 
editorial  In  our  1  May  "Extra."  We  shouldn't 
have  been  surprised  when  Vlnce  Toccl  an- 
swered the  phone.  He  refuses  to  talk  about 
the  hours  he  puts  in  as  Deputy  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Southeast  Asia  In  DoD's  Public  Af- 
fairs office,  but  veterans  of  the  Pentagon 
press  who've  covered  the  Vietnam  War  will 
testify  that  they're  long  ones — even  when 
operations  are  "normal." 

Lt.  Col.  Vlnce  Tocci  served  In  Vietnam  from 
May  1966  to  May  1967.  first  as  Air  Briefer  for 
MACV  and.  toward  the  end  of  his  Southeast 
Asia  tour,  as  Chief  of  Combat  News  for  7th 
Air  Force.  Since  November  1968  he's  held 
down  one  of  the  Pentagon's  most  Important 
(and  thankless)  jobs:  trying  to  satisfy  the 
press'  Insatiable  demand  for  statistical  re- 
ports on  U.S.  achievements  In  Vietnam,  when 
all  the  statistics  really  tell  Is  how  much 
EFFORT  Is  Involved. 

His  Job  gives  Vlnce  Toccl  a  unique  feel 
for  the  questions  that  really  bother  Ameri- 
cans about  this  war.  We  happen  to  think  he's 
got  some  g^ood  answers.  And  he  lays  them  out 
here  In  a  commentary  we're  proud  to  print 
In  The  JOURNAL.  This  is  NOT  a  DoD  "prop- 
aganda plant";  when  we  heard  that  Vlnce 
Toccl  had  spelled  out  his  perspective  on  our 
progress  In  Vietnam,  his  understanding  of 
the  war.  WE  asked  HIM  to  let  The  JOURNAL 
print  It. 

Vlnce  Toccl — an  Air  Force  lieutenant  colo- 
nel— spent  most  of  WWII  in  an  Army  uni- 
form, as  an  enlisted  (T-5)  medical  tech- 
nician aboard  the  hospital  ship  USAHS  DOG- 
WOOD in  the  Pacific.  He  got  his  Air  Force 
commlslon  in  1948  from  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity, where  in  1949  he  earned  the  first  of  his 
two  Bachelor's  degrees — one  in  pre-med  bi- 
ology and  one  in  education.  Toccl  earned  his 
Master's  at  Duquesne  In  1954,  and  has  fin- 
ished all  requirements  for  his  PhD  from  the 
University  of  Arizona  except  for  his  disserta- 
tion. 

He's  seen  a  lot  of  Asia,  having  been  recalled 
for  the  Korean  War  in  1951.  He's  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Air  Force's  Equestrian  Team, 
set  up  at  Randolph  Field  in  1952.  and  of  its 
aquatic  survival  program  (Randolph,  1951- 
1954).  He's  also  one  of  the  few  guys  we've 
met  who  understands  what's  really  happen- 
ing In  Southeast  Asia — which  Is  why  we 
asked  him  to  let  us  print  his  Vietnam  com- 
mentary on^hese  pages. 


Understanding  the  War  in  Southeast  Asia 
(By  Lt.  Col.  Vincent  R.  Toccl) 

A  OI  returning  from  Vietnam  is  struck 
by  how  often  he  Is  asked  two  simple  ques- 
tions about  the  war.  First,  "Are  we  winning?" 
And  second,  "When  will  the  war  be  over?" 
The  more  he  hears  these  questions  the  more 
he  realizes  the  questioners  probably  do  not 
understand  the  war. 

There  are  good  answers  to  these  questions, 
but  unfortunately  they  do  not  relate  to  the 
simple  "win-lose"  frame  of  reference  held 
by  so  many  Americans  which  was  developed 
during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 
There  U  hardly  any  way  to  compare  the 
Vietnam  War  with  any  other  war  in  U.S. 
history. 

Thus,  results  expected  by  a  person  using 
the  outmoded  World  War  II  frame  of  refer- 
ence often  fail  to  materialize.  Somehow  all 
the  nice  easy  solutions  get  mixed  up  and 
confused. 

"Whose  fault  is  it?  "  "Why  can't  we  win?" 
"Why  don't  the  Vietnamese  fight  for  their 
own  freedom?"  These  and  many  similar 
questions  cry  for  simple  answers. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  none.  Only  com- 
plex, involved  relationships  can  be  presented 
in  reply.  But  then,  who  really  wants  to 
listen?  It's  easier  to  sprinkle  a  vocabulary 
with  cliches  which  seem  to  tell  all — and 
which  explain  nothing. 

It  would  be   good  for  all   Americans   to 
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stand  back  and  look  in  an  honest  perspec- 
tive at  what  is  being  presented  about  the 
Vietnam  War.  But  to  do  so  the  viewer  must 
first  develop  a  new  frame  of  reference. 

A  VIETNAM  primer  WOTHJ)  HELP 

If  there  were  a  primer  it  would  help.  None 
exists.  The  only  alternative  Is  to  try  to  de- 
velop one. 

Where  to  begin?  Start  at  the  front. 

In  this  war,  however,  there  Is  no  "front." 
The  "front"  in  Vietnam  happens  to  be  In 
the  direction  you  are  facing  at  the  moment. 
This  unusual  concept  is  not  fully  under- 
stood. 

One  young  officer  on  his  arrival  In  Viet- 
nam couldn't  seem  to  understand  this  fact. 
His  simple,  impatient  suggestion  was,  "Let's 
get  all  our  troops  to  line  up  across  the 
southern  tip  of  Vietnam  and  march  north  to 
the  DMZ."  He  soon  learned  that  guerrilla 
warfare  defies  such  a  tactic. 

He  also  had  to  learn  that  fighting  is  only 
one  part  of  the  conflict.  Deeply  rooted  In 
every  phase  of  the  action  are  the  cultural 
and  social  aspects  of  Vietnamese  life.  Fur- 
ther complicating  the  situation  is  that  in 
each  geographical  area  these  asi>ects  can 
differ  greatly. 

If  this  were  not  confusing  enough,  the 
young  ofiBcer  had  to  bring  economics,  poli- 
tics, terrain,  and  many  other  factors  Into  his 
perspective.  Then  he  had  to  add  the  enemy's 
use  of  terrorism,  propaganda,  indirect  tac- 
tics, and  supply  techniques  to  the  picture. 
Perhaps  in  his  years  tour  of  Vietnam — if  he 
applies  himself — he  will  begin  to  grasp  some 
of  the  complexities.  But  long  after  he  returns 
to  the  United  States  he  will  continue  to  learn 
about  the  added  effects  of  Paris  Peace  Talks. 
U.S.  politics,  moratorla.  and  American  social 
ills.  Is  It  any  wonder  he  sought  a  simple 
solution?  Who  wants  to  fight  a  war  without 
clear  and  simple  objectives? 

In  World  War  II  everyone  was  well  aware 
that  when  the  Allies  took  Berlin  and  Tokyo 
the  war  would  be  over.  The  enemy's  com- 
mand structure — a  formal  and  centralized 
organization — would  be  rendered  inoperable. 
These  were  clear,  simple  objectives.  Ameri- 
cans could  follow  the  war's  progress  on  a 
map.  They  willingly  provided  the  resources 
required  to  destroy  the  forces  of  totalitarian- 
ism and  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

But  m  Vietnam  the  Viet  Cong  have  no 
capital  and  no  sovereign  territory.  The  United 
States  has  even  stated  that  it  does  not  wish 
to  destroy  North  Vietnam  or  force  any  change 
on  the  Hanoi  government,  which  has  fo- 
mented and  supported  Viet  Cong's  fluid, 
guerrilla  activity  in  the  south  from  the  very 
start. 

confusion  on  objectives.  tactics.  costs.  and 
priorities 

These  are  enormous  differences.  The  World 
War  II  framework  and  the  Vietnam  War's 
"non-framework"  have  caused  corresponding 
confusion  about  U.S.  objectives,  tactics,  costs, 
and  priorities.  The  untangling  process  seems 
to  be  too  tlme-constunlng  for  the  busy 
American. 

As  a  result  most  Americans  find  it  easier 
to  revert  to  cliches  about  the  war  rather  than 
trying  to  understand  Its  complexities.  They 
si>eak  in  generalities  and  often  draw  distorted 
conclusions.  Like  the  young  officer,  some 
Americans  oversimplify  the  problems.  Com- 
monly, the  solution  shouted  Is,  "Get  out  of 
Vietnam  now."  Such  oversimplifications  are 
faulty  and  potentially  disastrous.  They  only 
add  to  the  confusion. 

Particularly  confusing  is  the  use  of  statis- 
tics to  describe  the  war.  The  Vietnam  war 
has  been  so  over-quantified  that  It  has  be- 
come a  war  of  ntunbers  Instead  of  a  war  of 
people. 

HOW    MANY    HOW    MANYS? 

There  ape  statistics  on  nearly  every  con- 
ceivable activity  In  the  war.  How  many  In- 
direct attacks?  How  many  flab?  How  much 
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rice?  How  many  weapons?  How  many  desert- 
ers? How  many  bars?  It's  a  wonder  someone 
doesn't  ask,  "How  many  how  manys  are 
kept?"  The  real  question  is.  "What  does  it  all 
mean?" 

Ah.  but  never  mind  what  It  means,  it 
really  must  be  Important  for  the  layman 
to  know  body  count,  in-country  troop 
strength,  total  B-52  missions,  pounds  of  Jet 
fuel  transferred,  battalion  days  of  operation, 
plaster  exchange,  tons  of  rice  captured,  and 
infiltration  rates. 

It  is  important  if  it  fits  into  a  proper  con- 
text. In  the  wrong  framework  these  statistics 
are  practically  worthless.  Unfortunately,  sta- 
tistics have  become  ends  in  themselves  rather 
than  substantive  items  which  help  to  ex- 
plain or  clarify  the  situation.  The  wrong 
framework — oversimplified  and  overquantl- 
fied — will  not  clarify  this  problem.  For  its 
part,  the  U.S.  government,  while  keeping 
the  American  public  apprised  of  all  these 
numbers,  has  probably  added  to  the  confu- 
sion. 

A  WAR  or  PEOPLE.  NOT  TERRITORT 

What  Is  needed  is  a  new  device  for  meas- 
uring progress  in  a  guerrilla  war.  The  meas- 
uring devices  currently  in  use  do  not  really 
measure  progress  in  a  war  of  insurgency. 
This  is  a  war  of  people,  not  of  territory. 

To  cite  some  examples,  in  World  War  II 
an  offensive  operation  resulted  In  miles  of 
enemy-held  territory  coming  under  Allied 
control.  In  Vietnam  an  offensive  sweep  may 
result  in  a  hill  being  taken  or  a  fortified 
Jungle  patch  being  overrun.  It  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  the  enemy  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  area.  In  fact,  more  likely, 
the  troops  conducting  the  sweep  must  aban- 
don the  territory  in  search  of  other  enemy 
build-ups.  Later  the  enemy  forces  reinfiltrate 
the  area  and  another  sweep  must  be  Ini- 
tiated to  Inhibit  the  enemy  build-up. 

Another  example  lies  in  the  number  of  air 
sorties  flown  per  day — B-S2s  for  Instance. 
In  World  War  n  great  numbers  of  sorties 
over  Hamburg,  Berlin,  or  Ploesti  meant  stra- 
tegic deterioration  of  the  enemy's  capacity 
and  will  to  wage  war.  Today  B-52  missions 
are  limited  In  part  by  the  type  of  target  they 
are  assigned  to  hit.  It  Is  difficult  to  assess 
the  value  of  a  bombing  mission  on  a  storage 
area  or  troop  concentration  in  a  triple  canopy 
Jungle  in  terms  of  accomplishment. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  combat  operations 
and  air  sorties  are  ineffective.  They  certainly 
are  effective — but  not  In  the  same  historical 
context  as  we  have  known  them. 

MEAStmiNG  EFFORT,  NOT  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  statistics  reported  to  date  have  been 
measuring  U.S.  e^^ort  and  not  U.S.  achieve- 
ment. As  the  U.S.  effort  increased,  the  public 
expected  a  corresponding  advancemnt  toward 
victory  and  pace.  Since  there  is  no  measure- 
ment of  achievement  the  public  cannot  see 
the  progress.  As  a  result,  the  war  appears  to 
some  people  to  be  a  hopeless  quagmire. 

Conversely,  the  enemy  gets  all  the  credit.  In 
spite  of  the  enormous  military  effort  against 
them  they  continue  to  exist.  Ergo:  The  Viet 
Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  are  victori- 
ous. Some  people  actually  believe  this  fan- 
tasy. Some  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  U.S. 
frrces  are  Immoral,  illegal,  and  have  lost 
the  war. 

WHAT  MORE  CAN  A  NATION  ASK? 

This  is  an  amazing  situation.  The  enemy — 
which  has  never  had  a  substantial  military 
victory — uses  its  propaganda  voice,  limited- 
value  Indirect  shelling  attacks,  and  deliberate 
terrorism  to  become  heroes  and  victors  to 
many  Americans.  In  the  minds  of  those  who 
accept  frustration  without  illumination,  the 
only  answer  is  to  abandon  Vietnam — now. 
In  their  hopelessness  they  do  not  seek  or 
recognize  the  hard-earned  achievements  of 
the  unsung  team  of  civilians  and  military 
which  has  limited  a  war,  maintained  free- 
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dom.  helped  to  build  a  nation  In 
of  a  war,  and  defeated  an  Insidious 
in  every  major  military  action, 
can   a  nation   ask   of   Its   fighting 
better  question:    what   can   these 
of  the  nation? 

They  might  ask  the  American 
measure  the  enemy's  achievements 
the  Communist  achievements  the 
600.000  dead   they  have  sustained 
Vietnam  or  the  innumerable 
are   never  heard  of?   Perhaps  Its 
than  140.000  "returnees"  who  have 
from  the  Communist  ranks  to  Joli 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  governme  it 
It's  the  size  of  the  population  whlcl  i 
Cong  control — now  less  than  3 
tlon's  total  population. 

The  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vletna 
Ing  of  more  than  26.000  South  V 
civilians  In  deliberate  acts  of  terror 
people  into  supporting  (or  at  leas; 
posing)    them   Is   an   achievement 
Some  might  say  that  Indiscrlmlnal 
of   shells   at  a   population   center 
miles  aw^y  and  then  fleeing  Is  ar 
ment.    Don't    the    headlines    read 
Launches    35    Attacks '7    That    pri  i 
achieve — and  If  they  hit  anything 
a  major  victory. 

WHAT    ABOUT    TET? 

"Well."  one  might  ask.  "What 
of  1968?  Wajsn't  that  a  Viet  Cong 
"Ves.  what  about  the  Communist 
slve  of  1968? 

The  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vletnabiese 
no    nUlltary    victories.    They    achle  red 
of  their  stated  objectives.  They  fall  td 
any  major  population  center.  £iny 
any  district  capital.  (In  fact,  since 
leans   arrived    In    Vietnam   In   stringth 
enemy  has  never  held  one  of  theee 

In  the  three-week  period  of  the 
slve.   more    than   43,000    Commun|st 
were  killed — a  staggering  total. 

The  Army  of  the  Republic  of  VI 
not  surrender,   defect,   or   flee  as 
munists  had  anticipated.  Instead, 
and    fought,    and   have   been 
about  half  the  enemy  killed. 

The  South  Vietnamese  people  di 
come  their  so-called   Communist 
They    fought   back,   organized 
rallied  to  protect  their  homes, 
period  of  sustained   action  agali^t 
gressors.  Americana  should  ask 
are  the  enemy's  achievements? 
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Recent   overt    North    Vletnames  • 
activity  In  Cambodia  and  Laos  c 
lights  the  scope  of  North  Vietnam^ 
sion  In  Southeast  Asia  and  belled 
that   the   war  in   Vietnam   Is  a  "i 
The  67.000  North  Vietnamese 
troops  In  Laos  prove  their  Intent 
their  control  In  spite  of  their 
agreement*  or  pledge  to  respect 
Ity  of  their  neighbors.  The  North 
and  their  suppcnters  would  have 
believe  the  Plain  of  Jars  Is  a  plcnlfc 
their  trucks  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mini 
out  for  a  Sunday  drive. 

The  presence  of  thousands  of 
military  forces  In  Cambodia,  so 
by  the  North  Vietnamese,  recently 
ouster  of  Prince  Sihanouk  and 
that  the  troops  leave  Cambodian 

In    a   speech    In    June    1969 
nouk — then    Cambodia's    Chief 
said    Viet    Cong    forces    were 
everywhere"  In  Svay  Rleng 
borders  on  South  Vietnam.  He 
asked  the  NIiP  to  sign  a  "promis^ 
Viet  C<mg  would  withdraw  from 
territory  "aa  soon  as  possible." 
••The  Viet  Cong  have  signed, 
respect  for  Khmer  territory,  sayln( 
presence  here  haa  been  due  to  ths 
they  bad  lost  their  way  and 
onc«  peace  haa  been  restored  over 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

will  no  longer  dare  to  stay  on  Khmer  terri- 
tory but  will  leave  Immediately.  That  is  what 
their  Ambassador  has  put  down  in  writing." 
He  added,  however,  that  he  did  not  fully 
trust  the  written  pledge. 

The  Communist  forces  have  now  been  ex- 
posed as  both  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese. They  use  base  camps  and  sanctu- 
aries In  Cambodia  to  support  their  aggression 
In  South  Vietnam  and  to  build  a  Communist 
Insurgency  in  Cambodia  Itself.  To  restore 
peace  to  this  troubled  area  would  require 
only  the  withdrawal  of  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  troops.  But  then,  there  would 
have  been  no  carnage  In  that  area  In  the 
first  place  if  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese had  not  been  there.  Perhaps  their 
violation  of  Cambodi.in  neutrality  Is  rated 
as  another  of  their  notorious  achievements. 

THE    POW    ISSUE 

Probably  the  crowning  achievement  of  all 
Is  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  The  North  Viet- 
namese signed  the  Geneva  Agreements  on 
the  Treatment  of  Prisoners,  which  gave  them 
the  aura  of  being  a  civilized  nation.  But  their 
barbaric  violation  of  this  humane  protocol 
Identifies  the  levels  they  will  probe  for 
"victory."  The  North  Vietnamese  tactic  of 
surreptitiously  releasing  the  names  of  prison- 
ers to  members  of  U.S.  peace  groxips  Is  In 
keeping  with  their  willingness  to  exploit 
these  helpless  prisoners  and  their  families 
for  propaganda  purposes.  Such  Is  the  high- 
point  of  their  "humanitarian"  achievements. 

THE    .M-LIED    TRACK    RECORD 

Allied  forces  in  Viemam,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  claim  many  achievements.  First, 
the  Communists  have  not  crushed  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  and  taken  over,  as  they 
have  been  attempting  to  do  since  1954.  This 
has  always  been  their  stated  objective.  (Com- 
munst  Incursions  Into  the  rest  of  Southeast 
Asia  have  also  been  thwarted  or  inhibited. 
Because  of  the  American  presence  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Domino  Theory  has  not  had  a 
chance  to  operate — but  the  other  free  nations 
of  Southeast  Asia  have.) 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  developed  a 
democratic,  constitutional  government — far 
more  democratic  than  anything  the  Viet 
Cong  would  permit,  and  possibly  the  most 
democratic  In  Southeast  Asia 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  held  both 
national  and  local  elections  In  full  view  of 
the  world  press  and  U.S.  legislators.  In  the 
1969  local  elections  more  than  92'"o  of  the 
villages  and  hamlets  elected  their  own  of- 
ficials. More  than  80  i  of  the  eligible  voters 
voted,  despite  threats  of  reprisals  by  the 
Viet  Cong.  Conversely,  the  Viet  Cong  have 
never  conducted  free  elections  for  their  so- 
called  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam  has 
called  for  free  elections,  to  Include  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Viet  Cong  and  to  be  held  under 
International  control,  to  determine  the  des- 
tiny of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  Communists  refuse  even  to  discuss  an 
election — yet  somehow  manage  to  claim  that 
the  people  support  them. 

In  1955  nearly  a  million  North  Vietnamese 
fled  to  South  Vietnam  to  escape  the  "benev- 
olence" of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  If  these  North 
Vietnamese  In  the  South  were  to  call  for  an 
Internationally  controlled,  free  election  In 
North  Vietnam,  would  the  Communists  per- 
mit It? 

Tet,  when  the  Communist  leaders  even 
hint  at  a  willingness  to  accept  a  "coalition" 
government  in  South  Vietnam,  they  quickly 
find  supporters  In  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  there  are  many  more  achievements 
by  Allied  forces  In  Vietnam.  Education  has 
been  advanced  throughout  the  country.  In 
1954  there  were  only  401,000  elementary 
school  students  In  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  By  the  end  of  1969  there  were  more 
than  2.3-mllUon  elementary  school  students 
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In  South  Vietnam  alone.  This  Is  better  than 
80^;  of  the  school  age  population.  Corre- 
sponding advances  have  been  made  at  the 
secondary,    technical,   and   collegiate   levels. 

In  agriculture  the  progress  haa  been  con- 
siderable. Unlike  other  wars,  there  Is  no 
m.iss  starvation  In  Vietnam.  F>roductlon  of 
rice,  vegetables,  hogs,  chickens,  and  fish  has 
Increased.  With  this  year's  IR-8  (Miracle 
Rlcei  crops  harvested,  the  government  of 
Vletnain  expects  to  wipe  out  a  million-ton 
rice  deficit  caused  by  the  disruptions  of  war. 

Roads,  railroads,  airfields,  waterways,  ports, 
communications  facilities,  and  markets  are 
continuously  Improving— all  In  the  midst  of 
war.  After  WWII  leveled  much  of  Europe, 
the  United  St.ites  returned  with  the  Marshal 
Pl.-in  to  put  It  on  Its  feet  again.  After  the 
surrender  of  Japan  the  United  States  helped 
to  rebuild  a  bombed-out  Industrial  empire. 
In  Vietnam  the  United  States  again  Is  de- 
veloping a  war-torn  country — and  In  the 
very  midst  of  the  war. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam are  developing  and  Improving.  More 
than  one  out  of  every  nine  Vietnamese  Is 
bearing  arms.  The  People's  Self-Defense 
Force  now  has  more  than  3-miUlon  "home 
guard"  members  to  add  to  the  1.2-mllllon 
regular,  territorial,  and  Irregular  forces. 
Would  an  unpopular  government  dare  to 
crm  so  many  of  its  people? 

The  Vietnamese  have  been  fighting  for 
their  freedom  for  more  than  20  years.  Since 
1960  they  have  lost  more  thsm  100.000  men 
killed  in  action.  Their  wounded  far  exceed 
that  number.  Hardly  a  family  exists  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  which  hasn't  lost  some- 
one In  combat.  This  represents  a  solemn  com- 
mitment. There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  people 
value  peace — but  they  are  paying  with  their 
lives  for  the  greater  values  of  freedom. 

The  present  Vietnamese  Constitution  Is 
about  two  years  old.  The  nation  has  known 
democracy  and  freedom  for  only  a  few  years. 
They  have  paid  heavily  for  it.  Can  anyona 
logically  expect  more  of  them  In  so  short  a 
time  and  under  such  conditions? 

Most  men  and  women  who  have  served  in 
Vietnam  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 
They  see  It  up  close,  not  as  casual  observers 
comfortably  isolated  from  the  problems.  They 
know  It  is  a  far  cry  from  a  glibly  spoken 
theory  of  solution  to  actually  putting  It  Into 
practice. 

WHAT  THE  COMMUNISTS   HOPE  FOR 

The  Communists  recognized  long  ago  that 
they  could  not  achieve  their  goals  militarily 
In  Vietnam.  Their  only  hope  Is  to  convince 
enough  Americans  that  there  Is  a  hopeless 
quagmire  In  Vietnam,  a  stalemate  which  will 
create  continued  dissension  In  the  U.S.  Hanoi 
hopes  Americans  will  so  concern  themselves 
with  Internal  problems  that — seeing  no  per- 
sonal threat  to  their  homes — Americans 
would  press  for  Immediate  withdrawal  of 
VS.  forces. 

The  withdrawal  syndrome  haa  great  prec- 
edent In  the  eyes  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  cohorts. 
After  Dlen  Blen  Phu  didn't  the  French  give 
up  in  Paris  and  call  their  troops  home?  Why 
not  the  Americans,  too? 

Although  the  same  psychology  that  affected 
the  French  has  Influenced  a  large  number  of 
Americans,  there  are  subte  differences  in  the 
conditions. 

First,  the  French  never  Intended  to  give  up 
their  colonial  hold  In  Vietnam.  The  Ameri- 
cans never  intended  to  remain.  The  Viet 
Mlnh  were  fighting  the  French  and  a  small 
element  of  Indo-Chinese  who  supported 
them.  Their  Communist  cause  was  easily  dis- 
guised by  the  nationalistic  fervor  of  the 
people. 

Today,  although  they  claim  the  Ameri- 
cana are  In  Vietnam  to  replace  the  Imperialist 
French,  the  Viet  Cong  are  more  easily  rec- 
ognized for  what  they  are— Vietnamese 
Communlats.  The  Communlsta  must  domi- 
nate the  Vietnamese  people  In  South  Vietnam 
to  win. 
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Recognizing  this  key  fact — and  realizing 
that  freedom  Is  ultimately  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  seek  It — the  United  States  em- 
barked on  the  program  of  Vletnamlzatlon. 
In  this  program  the  United  States  would  not 
make  the  unconscionable  and  potentially 
disastrous  error  of  abandoning  Its  solemn 
commitment  to  Vietnam  and  Its  other  Asian 
allies.  Instead,  the  U.S.  Is  preparing  the  Viet- 
namese to  defend  themselves  from  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

In  this  program  emphasis  Is  placed  on 
training  and  equipping  the  Vietnamese.  As 
they  Increase  their  capability  and  assume  a 
stronger  defensive  posture,  the  United  States 
redeploys  its  troops.  More  than  115,500  Amer- 
icans have  departed  Vietnam  In  less  than  a 
year;  more  will  follow  as  the  Vietnamese 
potential  becomes  fact. 

VIETNAMIZATION 

But    first    It    will    take    time.    Training, 
equipping,  and  building  an  experienced  fight- 
ing team  Is  not  an  overnight  project.  And 
i      second,  since  this  Is  a  war  for  people,  progress 
must    Include    many    non-mlUtary    aspects. 

•  Economic,  social,  and  Internal  security  de- 

•  velopment  must  advance  along  with  the  mili- 
tary. And  third,  the  Communists  must  dis- 
rupt the  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  war  or  find 
themselves  without  popular  support  and  fac- 
ing a  strong  all-Vietnamese  armed  force  ca- 
pable of  protecting  Its  own  people's  freedom. 
The  attempts  at  disruption  may  cause  tem- 
porary slowdowns  In  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
process. 

Vletnamlzatlon  combines  the  best  elements 
of  U.S.  Involvement  with  Vietnamese  aspira- 
tions. The  end  result,  given  time  for  Imple- 
mentation, is  in  keeping  with  the  American 
commitment  and  position  as  a  responsible 
leader  In  the  Free  World. 

American  tr(X)p8  In  Vietnam  have  had  to 
adapt  to  a  completely  different  concept  of 
fighting.  Even  the  most  strident  opponent  of 
the  war  admits  that  these  are  the  best  troops 
In  U.S.  military  history,  young  men  who  see 
the  war  as  It  really  Is,  sharing  the  dangers 
and  fatigue  of  combat  while  fighting  the 
enemy  In  all  areas.  They  know  what  It's  like 
to  split  up  Into  five-  or  10-man  groups  and 
live  In  a  Vietnamese  hamlet.  They  know  what 
It's  like  to  help  people  defend  their  hamlet, 
build  sanitation  facilities,  learn  to  communi- 
cate, improve  health  conditions,  bury  their 
dead,  and  struggle  toward  freedom. 

A  lot  of  publicity  Is  given  to  the  four 
to  five  thousand  draft  dodgers  who  have 
fled  to  Canada.  Television  programs  follow 
the  300-odd  deserters  who  have  defected  to 
Sweden.  But  smehow  the  story  of  the  13- 
man  Marine  OamblneJ  Action  Platoon  rarely 
gets  told. 

These  young  volunteers  live  In  Vietnamese 
hamlets.  Isolated  from  other  Marine  units, 
and  actively  help  the  Vietnamese  in  the 
countryside.  The  language  and  cultural  gaps 
are  wide,  but  they  are  spanned  by  the  pla- 
toon's achievements. 

About  2.6-mllllon  American  military  per- 
sonnel have  served  In  the  Vietnam  war.  Their 
good  deeds  seldom  rate  a  line  of  publicity. 
Atrocity  stories  may  be  "hot"  news — but  In 
no  way  are  they  Indicative  of  the  actions  of 
today's  O J. 

There  are  many  Indices  of  the  Vietnam 
War  which  never  get  examined  publicly. 
These  are  the  day-to-day  tasks,  difficult  and 
dangerous — but  rarely  glamorous.  The  men 
who  perform  them  get  neither  headlines 
nor  much  thanks.  They  work  and  fight  and 
build.  Some  die.  How  can  their  achievements 
be  measured? 

It  takes  three  months  to  build  a  school. 
The  Vletcong  can  destroy  It  In  three  min- 
utes. But  still  the  Vietnamese,  with  our  as- 
sistance, build.  There  must  be  some  way  to 
include  such  hard-earned  progress  In  meas- 
uring achievement.  How  much  Is  a  year  of 
freedom  worth? 
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By  almost  any  yardstick.  Allied  forces  are 
making  progress.  They  are  attaining  .heir 
objectives.  It's  a  slow  and  difficult  process 
full  of  pitfalls,  some  errors,  and  many  les- 
sons learned. 

The  war  will  be  over  when  the  Commu- 
nists recognize  that  they  cannot  dominate 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  or  It  will  be 
over  when  the  Communists  succeed  In  sub- 
jugating the  people  of  South  Vietnam  as 
they  did  those  In  North  Vietnam.  In  either 
case  the  Communists,  unfortunately,  re- 
tain these  options. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome,  the  United 
States  has  played  a  vital  role  In  the  lives 
of  some  17-mllllon  people  In  Vietnam.  Mil- 
lions more  In  Asia  and  throughout  the  world 
are  watching  to  see  the  result. 


GET  OUT  OP  VIETNAM  NOW 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Csdifomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, another  powerful  moderate  voice  now 
has  been  joined  with  those  of  us  who  call 
for  immediate  termination  of  this  Na- 
tion's tragic  adventurism  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

In  a  strong  and  direct  editorial  on 
June  7,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  bluntly 
said: 

The  tljTie  has  come  for  the  United  States 
to  leave  Vietnam,  to  leave  it  swiftly,  wholly, 
and  without  equivocation. 

Of  course,  I  agree,  and  I  applaud  the 
Times  for  taking  this  important  step. 
And,  rather  than  Just  echoing  the  many 
points  brought  out  in  the  editorial,  I 
would  now  like  to  insert  it  in  the  Record, 
and  I  highly  recommend  that  It  be  given 
very  serious  attention: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  7,  1970 J 
Get  Ottt  of  Vietnam  Now 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
to  leave  Vietnam,  to  leave  It  swiftly,  wholly, 
and  without  equivocation. 

The  President  stlU  has  In  his  bands  the 
opportunity  to  effect  such  an  exit.  He  should 
seize  the  chance  now  as  It  presents  itself,  for 
It  may  not  come  so  readily  again. 

That  the  war  must  be  ended,  all  are  agreed. 
That,  as  the  President  said  last  week,  "peace 
Is  the  goal  that  unites  us,"  all  are  also 
agreed. 

Long  ago,  w^hen  we  began  to  help  the  anti- 
Communist  Vietnamese  against  the  Commu- 
nist Vietnamese,  It  seemed  a  worthwhile 
thing  to  do.  It  seemed  cheap,  first  In  dollars, 
then  In  men.  No  need  now  to  trace  the  mel- 
ancholy history  of  how,  bit  by  bit,  decision 
by  decision.  It  became  extravagantly  expen- 
sive of  money,  of  himian  lives,  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  this  country,  of  our  reputation 
abroad. 

The  President  said  recently  he  would  not 
have  this  nation  become  a  "pitiful  helpless 
giant"  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We  are  not 
entirely  pitiful,  and  not  yet  helpless.  But  we 
are  like  a  giant  lunging  about  with  one  foot 
In  a  trap,  a  spectacle  that  Is  disconcerting 
to  our  friends  and  comforting  to  our  enemies. 

NOT    THE    CENTER    RING 

Our  great  adversary  Is  now,  and  will  re- 
main, the  Soviet  Union. 

All  questions  of  American  foreign  policy 
are  subordinate  to  the  central  one,  which  la 
to  prevent  nuclear  war  between  the  two 
super-powers.  We  shall  be  engaged  against 
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the  Communist  world  one  way  or  another  all 
our  lives;  but  In  Southeast  Asia  we  are  en- 
gaged on  the  periphery  of  that  world  In  a 
battle  obscured  by  the  elements  of  clvU  war 
and  Vietnamese  nationalism. 

Our  response  ought  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  challenge:  as  it  was  over  Berlin,  in 
the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis,  as  it  may  yet  have 
to  be  in  the  Middle  Bast.  But  we  have  so 
overresponded  In  Indochina  that  It  may  be 
harder  for  us  to  respond  as  we  ought  should 
a  greater  and  more  direct  challenge  arise. 

No  need  now  either  to  delineate  at  length 
the  consequences  In  our  own  country  of  the 
Indochina  war: 

The  war  Is  not  the  sole  cause  of  strife  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  yet  It  has  In- 
flamed that  strife. 

The  war  Is  not  the  cause  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  races,  but  it  has  made  that  conflict 
more  bitter. 

The  war  Is  not  the  only  reason  for  our 
present  economic  distress,  but  It  has  ren- 
dered that  distress  harder  to  treat. 

The  war  alone  did  not  create  the  Illness 
afflicting  our  public  and  private  Institutions, 
but  It  has  brought  that  Illness  to  the  crisis 
point. 

Like  a  small  wound  the  war  has  festered 
until  Its  Infection  has  appeatred  in  every 
organ  of  this  Republic.  Its  ache  la  felt  In 
every  Umb;  Its  pain  clouds  the  national 
Judgment.  "ITie  country  is  losing  heart. 

"Peace."  therefore,  "is  the  goal  that  unites 
us." 

As  the  President  said,  our  national  debate 
Is  not  about  the  goal  of  peace,  but  about 
"the  best  means"  to  achieve  It. 

JOB  CAN  BE  Setter  done 

The  President  has  better  means  at  hand 
than  he  Is  using. 

He  has  promised  a  withdrawal  of  American 
combat  troops — another  150.000  by  next  May 
1 — but  the  withdrawal  in  these  summer 
months  has  been  reduced  and  after  the 
150.000  leave  there  wUl  still  be  248,000  troops 
left  In  Vietnam.  If  Mr.  Nixon  haa  a  private 
schedule  for  their  withdrawal  he  has  not 
revealed  It. 

He  has  declared  that  Ms  goal  Is  the  total 
withdrawal  of  all  Americans  from  Vietnam, 
but  by  making  open-ended  tiireats  of 
counter-action  should  the  enemy  attack,  he 
has  made  It  necessary  to  make  good  on  those 
threats.  Thus  he  has  given  to  the  enemy  a 
large  measure  of  decision  over  otir  own  rate 
of  withdrawal. 

By  the  President's  move  Into  Cambodia, 
and  by  his  encotiragement  of  the  Vietnamese 
and  Thai  operations  there  after  we  leave, 
he  has  entwined  American  prestige  with  the 
fate  of  that  unhappy  but  unimportant  Uttle 
country. 

In  declaring  that  the  credibility  of  Amer- 
ican promises  elsewhere  in  the  world  hangs 
on  achieving  "a  Just  peace"  In  Vietnam,  he 
Is  making  It  harder  for  us  to  make  with 
credibility  those  compromises  which  every- 
one. Including  the  Administration,  believes 
win  eventually  have  to  be  made. 

The  President,  In  stim,  Is  ptu^ulng,  for 
reasons  which  of  course  he  deems  excellent, 
an  ambiguous  and  contradictory  pwllcy — a 
policy  of  which  the  stated  purpose  Is  to  leave 
Indochina,  but  In  which  It  Is  Implied  that  It 
may  be  necessary  to  stay  In  Indochina. 

The  Times  believes  the  United  States  has 
discharged  all  the  responsibilities  It  has  in 
Vietnam.  The  Times  believes  this  nation 
has — bravely  and  honorably — done  every- 
thing, and  more,  that  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected  of  it. 

American  men  prevented  Communist 
forces  from  preclpltantly  seizing  South  Vlet- 
nan).  American  men,  at  an  enormous  coat  In 
lives,  have  secured  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  Improvement 
of  their  army  and  consolidation  of  their 
country  and  government.  Short  of  perma- 
nent occupation,  there  is  no  more  America 
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can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  jfor  Viet- 
nam. 

The    President,    said    last    week 
Cambodian   ventvire     'eliminated 
dlate  danger  to  the  security  ol  the 
American  troops"  and  "won  preclc^s 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  army 

This.  then.  Is  the  opportunity  forllhe  Pres- 
ident to  accelerate  the  withdrawal 

THE    TIME     tS     NOW 

Let  him  now  publicly  set  a 
removing    not   only    the   remalnln( 
troops  but  all  American  forces 
support,    according   to   a    swift   a 
schedule.  Let  him  begin  to  haste 
moval    of   comljat    troops   this 
ought  to  be  possible  to  bring 
and  orderly  withdrawal  In  the  next 
a  half  at  the  longest. 

Such  a  program  of  withdrawal 
course  be  hasMwdous.  But  it  would 
less  hazardous  than  the  policy  the 
is  presently  pursuing. 

The  South  Vietnamese  would  be 
notice  that  their  future  is  where  it 
in  their  hands.  The  United  States 
tmue  to  support  them  with  arms 
should  they  choose  to  Iteep  on 
tary  solution:    more   likely   they 
impelled  to  put  their  own  political 
order  pending  that  day  when  they 
to  the  political  compromise  that 
evltable  outcome  In  Indochina. 

American  troops  would  be  in 
but  they  are  certainly  in  some 
and  the   faster  they  leave,  the  s 
'ntll  be  in  no  danger  at  all. 
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We  shall  not  argue,  as  some  do 
American     withdrawal     would     i 
North    Vietnamese    to   negotiate: 
certain    they   are   not   inclined    to 
now.   On   the   contrary,   the  longe 
in    Vietnam    the    more    inclined 
Vietnamese    will    be   not   to   ne 
the  readier  they  may  be  to  mouAt 
on   our  forces  In   hope  of   pushin  { 

Let    the    President,    therefore 
foreign  and  domestic  doubts  aboi4t 
tei.tlons  by  announcing  a  speedy 
from  Vietnam. 

The  President   said  last  week  hfc 
termined  to  end  the  war  in  a  way 
"promote  peace  rather  than  confllci 
out   the   world    .    .    .   and   bring 
reconciliation  to  our  people — and 
rlod   of  furious   recrimination." 

The  Times  believes  that  the  p  -ogram  of 
withdrawal  we  suggest  would  br  ng  about 
t^«■  kind  of  peace  Mr.  Nixon  spol  e  of.  The 
policy  suggested  here  would  haste  i  the  end 
of  one  war  and  put  the  United  S  ates  on  a 
better  footing  to  prevent  other  mo  e  danger- 
ous conflicts. 

The  policy  suggested  here  woulc 
be  met  with  recrimination  from 
country.    But    we    firmly    believe 
policy  would  be  thankfully  approved 
great  majority  of  our  people  as  an 
conclusion  to  this  terrible  long  «^r. 


EULOGY  TO  HENRY  ZIPPER  J  FRIEND 
AND  OUTSTANDING  CITIZEN  OP 
NEW  YORK 


HON.  MARIO  BIAG(M 

or    NEW    TOBK 

REPRESENTATIVES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday,  June  17 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  sad  heart  that  I  bring  to  the 
of  my  colleagues  the  sudden 
very  close  friend  and  an 
citizen  of   my   city   and   con 
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district  In  the  Bronx.  Mr.  Henry  Zipper 
of  140  Donizetti  Place,  passed  away  on 
Monday.  June  15,  1970,  only  a  few  short 
hours  after  I  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
company. 

Henry  leaves  a  deep  void  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  knew  him.  He  was  the 
epitome  of  dedication  to  community  and 
country,  and  he  did  much  more  for  his 
fellow  man  in  his  own  way  than  should 
be  expected  from  a  devoted  husband, 
father  and  public  servant. 

For  most  of  his  adult  life,  he  was  an 
efficient  and  highly  respected  supervisory 
employee  in  a  large  municipal  agency  in 
New  York  City.  After  retirement,  his 
devotion  to  community  affairs  caused 
him  to  continue  to  strive  for  a  better 
world  through  the  exercise  of  the  demo- 
cratic political  process.  His  time  and 
effects  were  unselfishly  given  to  a  broad 
spectrum  of  good  causes.  His  sincere 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends  was  an  inspiration  to 
those  of  us  who  labor  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

Henry  Zipper  was  a  gentleman  and  a 
friend  to  many  of  us  who  will  sorely  miss 
him  but  long  remember  his  affect  on  our 
daily  lives.  All  of  us  who  where  privileged 
to  shaie  his  abundant  charm  and  affec- 
tion are  saddened  by  his  sudden  death. 

To  his  wife  and  daughter.  I  offer  my 
own  personal  expression  of  sympathy 
as  well  as  the  fervent  prayers  of  a  grate- 
ful  community. 
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tranquil  pace  that  now  seems  almost  beyond 
understanding.  A  voyage  aboard  her  is  an 
opportunity  to  recapture  a  bit  of  the  relaxa- 
tion of  that  bygone  day.  That  this  is  some- 
thing people  want  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  she  is  booked  up  long  in  advance. 

We  hope  Congress  can  see  the  sense  of 
holding  the  Queen  only  to  the  requirements 
of  the  river  and  not  to  those  of  the  open 
sea. 


MUST  THE  "QUEEN"  RETIRE? 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Indianapolis 
Star  which  urges  that  the  Delta  Queen 
riverboat,  which  still  plies  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  be  exempted  from 
Federal  Safety  and  Sea  regulations. 

As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  which 
would  exempt  this  picturesque  stem- 
wheel  vessel  from  safety  at  sea  regula- 
tions. I  am  pleased  that  the  Indianapolis 
Star  has  joined  in  this  effort. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
Must  the  "Queen"  Retire? 

The  Delta  Queen,  paddle  steamer  which 
carries  pleasure-seekers'  on  nostalgic  cruises 
up  and  down  the  Ohio  River.  Is  doomed 
unless  Congress  comes  to  her  rescue. 

The  problem  is  the  Safety  at  Sea  Law. 
which  Includes  stringent  regulations  for 
cruise  ships  flying  the  American  flag  or  tak- 
ing on  j)assenger8  at  American  ports.  Because 
she  has  overnight  accommodations  the 
Queen  somehow  comes  under  these  rules 
for  safety  at  sea.  although  she  never  sees  the 
sea.  In  fact,  her  defenders  say,  she  never  ven- 
tures more  than  30  seconds  from  shore. 

In  1968  Congress  found  Justification  for 
exempting  the  Delta  Queen  from  the  regula- 
tions for  two  years.  If  she  has  been  safe 
enough  to  ply  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  these 
last  two  years,  why  Isn't  she  safe  enough  to 
go  on  doing  so?  There  are  bills  before  Con- 
gress to  exempt  her  permanently,  but  so  far 
there  is  no  action  on  them. 

The  Delta  Queen  is  a  charming  vestige  of 
an  era  in  which  travel  was  at  a  leisurely  amd 


DISASTERS  BEFALLING  WILDLIFE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.  Gene  A.  Hill,  a  dis- 
tinguished conservationist  and  writer.  It 
is  a  sad  allegorical  chronicle  of  disasters 
befalling  wildlife  on  this  continent  be- 
cause of  mans  depredations. 
Parting  Shot 
(By  Gene  A.  Hill) 
It  was  the  kind  of  day  you'd  expect  for 
a  funeral.  The  northeast  wind  was  grizzled 
with  rain  and  heavy  grey  clouds  lumbered 
about  the  sky  so  dismally  that  the  mere 
memory  of  sunshine  seemed  absurd.  But. 
all  the  animals  that  could  get  there,  were 
there.  They  clustered  Into  small  groups  more 
or  less  according  to  age.  like  humans  do. 
while  waiting  for  the  hearse.  Some  wan- 
dered reflectively  around  the  graveyard  star- 
ing at  the  various  headstones  and  the  stone 
vaults.  They  stood  before  the  marker  of  the 
piissenger  pigeon  a  minute  or  two  and  then 
passed  by  the  crypt  of  the  woods  bison,  where 
some  of  the  larger  ones,  like  the  timber  wolf 
and  the  grizzly,  lingered.  A  few  of  the  birds 
who  had  come  a  long  way — the  whooping 
crane  from  Texas  and  the  condor  and  brown 
pelican  from  California  chatted  softly  near 
a  tilted  headstone  that  marked  the  remains 
of  the  heath  hen. 

Some  of  the  bolder  ones  stole  glances  at 
the  pelican  and  the  condor,  both  of  whom 
bore  the  telltale  look.  Their  feathers  were 
dull  and  wispy  and  they  hung  their  heads  a 
bit  more  than  you'd  expect  from  Just  the 
fatigue  of  such  a  long  Journey.  The  pelican 
still  had  traces  of  crude  oil  along  the  bot- 
tom of  his  pouched  beak:  now  and  then  he 
absent-mindedly  wiped  at  It  with  his  wing 
but  merely  succeeded  In  smearing  It  around. 
One  of  the  alligators  who  had  come  from  the 
Everglades  stared  at  them  so  intently  It 
verged  on  rudeness,  but  curiously  no  one 
seemed  to  care. 

Some  of  the  smaller  birds,  like  the  wood- 
cock and  the  kingfisher,  started  the  old 
rumor  again  about  a  cure  for  DDT,  but  few 
payed  any  attention  except  for  the  loons 
and  the  mergansers,  who  were  largely  Just 
looking  for  someone  to  talk  to  anyway. 

As  usual  much  of  the  conversation  cen- 
tered about  those  who  couldn't  come.  The 
clams,  the  Atlantic  salmon,  the  shad  who. 
up  until  recently,  bad  attended  all  the  fu- 
nerals. 

Tlie  bald  eagle  began  to  complain  about 
the  upper  air.  coughing  every  so  often,  to 
punctuate  his  remarks.  And.  Inevitably  the 
conversation  turned  to  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Hudson  River,  the  Delaware.  California 
beaches,  several  of  the  great  southern 
swamps  and  the  Canadian  prairies.  The 
ducks,  who  travelled  a  great  deal  and  usually 
tried  to  dominate  the  talk,  did  no  more  than 
nod  in  agreement  until  the  end  when  a 
hen  redhead  told  about  the  experience  her 
neighbors  were  having  with  lead  poisoning, 
and  her  own  problems  about  not  being  able 
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to  find  a  place  to  raise  her  family  last  sum- 
mer. 

But  few  were  really  paying  close  attention. 
They  had  heard  it  all  before  and  stood 
around  staring  Into  the  distance  and  now 
and  then  cocking  an  ear  or  turning  toward 
the  road  where  they  expected  any  minute,  to 
see  the  hearse. 

As  they  waited  the  wind  began  to  freshen 
and  the  familiar  acrid  odor  of  sulphur  drifted 
over  them  from  a  distant  pulpmill.  In  the 
same  tones  that  they  had  used  .n  dredging 
their  memories  about  the  days  of  fresh 
water  and  succulent  grasses  the  talk  wove 
around  the  old  homes  they  had  known.  Red- 
woods, the  towering  fork  of  the  American 
elm  and  the  soft  cool  shade  of  the  shelter- 
ing chestnut  in  summers  too  long  past.  Some 
even  remembered  the  singular  mast-filled 
forests  of  the  huge  white  pines.  Others,  the 
black  cypress  and  the  waterblrds  murmured 
about  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tidal  eelgrass. 
Near  the  grave  of  the  masked  quail  a  pair  of 
prairie  chickens  reminisced  about  the  old 
farm  hedgerows  and  the  harvests  before  the 
time  of  the  machines. 

The  grizzly,  impatient  with  all  this  doleful 
chatter,  began  to  aimlessly  rake  through 
8ome  heavy  tufts  of  grass  in  hopes  of  flndlng 
a  mouse  for  a  tidbit,  but  stopped  when  he 
beard  an  owl  clattering  his  beak  at  him  for 
being  so  silly  as  to  have  forgotten  what 
happened  to  mice — and  If  some  had  escaped 
so  far — It  was  a  foolhardy  thing  to  eat  one. 

His  Indigestion  had  come  back  and  the 
grizzly  was  about  to  ask  around  about  any 
new  berries  that  someone  might  have  found 
when  the  sound  of  a  motor  was  heard. 

They  lined  up  along  both  edges  of  the 
road  so  that  the  hearse  passed  between  them 
and  then  turned  and  followed  It  to  the  place 
where  a  mound  of  bare  earth  lay  beside  a 
small  grave. 

The  same  words  that  had  been  used  so 
many  times  before  were  spoken  once  again. 
"Progress  ...  In  the  name  of  civilization 
.  .  .  Bclentiflc  triumph  for  the  larger  good 
.  .  .  etc.  etc.  etc." 

The  box  was  lowered.  The  clods  of  dirt 
slapped  hollowly  against  each  other  until 
only  a  scar  of  water  remained  In  the  sere 
grass,  muddlly  reflecting  the  one  word 
OSPREY  and  the  date. 

Some  of  the  birds  flew  off  together.  The 
wolf  and  the  grizzly  separated  and  left 
alone.  The  alligator  stayed,  blinking  his 
eyee,  until  almost  everyone  had  left,  then  he, 
too,  with  one  last  look  at  the  resting  place 
of  an  old  friend,  stumped  off.  The  eagle,  the 
pelican  and  the  condor  however  didn't  move. 
Noc  did  they  speak.  It  was  as  If  their  home- 
ward Journey  was  too  far  .  .  .  and  too  futile 
for  such  an  effort.  They  would  stay  here.  It 
would  be  Just  a  matter  of  time. 


BALTIMORE    ARMY    SERGEANT 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARTLAITD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sgt.  Michael  F.  Brown,  a  courageous 
young  man  from  Maryland,  was  killed 
recently  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to 
honor  his  memory  by  Including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Record  : 

Baltimore  Ahmt  Sergeant  Kh.i.ed  in 
Vietnam 

Sgt.  Michael  F.  Brown,  son  of  Mrs.  Mildred 
H.  Smith,  2512  West  Lafayette  avenue,  was 
killed  recently  in  Vietnam. 

Sergeant  Brown,  23,  was  killed  May  6  when 
his  fire  support  artlUery  base  was  overrun. 
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He  was  in  charge  of  a  .155  mm.  howitzer  in 
the  northern  part  of  South  Vietnam. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Sergeant  Brown 
graduated  from  City  College  In  1964  and 
majored  In  mathematics  at  Morgan  State 
College  lor  3',i  years  before  Joining  the  Army 
In  February  1969. 

He  attended  artillery  leadership  school  at 
Port  Sill,  Okla.,  and  was  sent  to  Vietnam  in 
March  of  this  year,  where  he  was  assigned  to 
B  Battery,  2d  Battalion,  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion. 

Sergeant  Brown  wrote  of  "my  little  fam- 
ily," the  men  with  whom  he  worked,  and  said 
they  considered  him  to  be  "the  fastest  gun- 
ner on  the  hill,"  Mrs.  Smith  recalled. 

Sergeant  Brown  Is  survived  by  his  mother 
and  father.  Percy  L.  Brown,  and  a  brother, 
Gregory  Smith,  all  of  Baltimore. 
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THE    ONE    RELIABLE    COURSE    BE- 
TWEEN TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  had  the  privilege  to  attend  an 
apprenticeship  award  dinner  in  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.,  at  which  time  I  heard  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  appraisals  of 
the  value  of  the  apprenticeship  training 
program  I  have  heard. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  benefit  of  this  analysis  by  Mr.  Robert 
Chapman,  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  his 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
sincerely  urge  my  colleagues  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  read 
tills  probing  and  thoughtful  analysis  of 
apprenticeship  programs. 

The  remarks  follow : 
The  One  Reliabix  CotmsE  Between  Today 
AND  Tomorrow 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  indeed  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  Join  in  celebration  of  the 
occupational  achievement  of  the  adult  stu- 
dents here  tonight.  May  I  also  express  my 
profound  admiration  of  the  apprenticeship 
program  because  I  know  how  dedicated  this 
program  is  to  education  at  every  level. 

The  occupational  achievement  that  we 
celebrate  is  shared  by  a  great  many  In  this 
room.  The  principal  stockholders  are,  of 
course,  the  students  themselves,  but  their 
achievement  Is  also  shared  by  their  teachers, 
by  their  principals,  and  by  all  who  have 
helped  these  mature  students  develop  im- 
portant new  skills.  Furthermore,  the  achieve- 
ment Is  shared  by  the  business  community 
that  is  represented  here,  and  In  particular 
by  the  Management  Council  which  has  led 
in  the  all-Important  task  of  gearing  the 
training  program  to  the  real  needs  of  in- 
dustry. 

The  enlightened  Interest  of  so  many  good 
employers  in  the  apprenticeship  program  has 
quite  naturally  provided  a  strong  stimulus 
to  all  the  participants.  All  of  you  are  to  be 
congratulated,  and  you  are  to  be  commended 
by  setting  a  splendid  example  for  other 
areas  to  follow  in  making  the  most  of  their 
human  resources.  Most  assuredly  throughout 
the  nation  there  is  an  urgent  requirement 
for  educational  programs  of  the  kind  you 
have  carried  out  so  successfully. 

In  this  era  and  In  this  nation  every  citizen 
must  ix>ssess  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in 
his  chosen  field  of  work.  The  need  for  skill  In 
work  Is  particularly  apparent  here  In  Cali- 
fornia where  technological  growth  and  popu- 
lation growth  are  so  remarkable.  California 


ranks  with  the  nation's  leading  states  in 
manufacture,  construction,  and  the  service 
industries.  Since  the  defense  build-up  began 
in  World  War  n.  we  have  witnessed  a  con- 
tinuous and  dramatic  flow  of  new  population 
into  California.  Today  this  state  grows  at  a 
rate  of  over  2V2  times  the  national  average. 

The  proper  assimilation  into  our  communi- 
ties of  the  thousands  who  enter  this  state 
every  month,  and  the  attainment  of  the  so- 
cial progress  through  peaceful  means,  are 
major  concerns,  but  perhaps  most  Important 
of  all  is  the  problem  of  making  sure  each 
citizen  has  the  opportunity  to  partake  fully 
in  the  development  and  benefits  of  this  tech- 
nological era.  Perhaps  most  Important  of  all, 
therefore.  Is  the  problem  of  preparing  the 
citizenry  for  employment  and  keeping  It  pre- 
pared. Indeed,  each  and  every  citizen  must 
have  access  to  the  means  of  developing  the 
necessary  skills  for  continuing  employment. 
Each  of  us  must  perform  his  task  in  life  with 
a  proficiency  that  can  only  come  from  train- 
ing and  retraining,  from  learning  and  con- 
tinuing to  learn. 

It  Is  because  society  changes  so  rapidly 
that  lifelong  learning  Is  essential  for  all  cit- 
izens of  this  nation.  We  can  expect  rapid 
change  In  our  society  to  continue  powered  by 
an  exploding  technology  as  It  has  been  since 
the  conquest  of  the  atom.  What  advances  can 
we  not  expect  when  we  consider  Just  a  few 
of  the  Innumerable  advances  that  have  been 
made  since  World  War  n.  For  example,  some 
of  the  major  wonder  drugs  such  as  strepto- 
mycin, aureomycin,  and  cortisone,  are  less 
than  25  years  old.  Our  programs  In  rockets, 
missiles,  and  lunar  travel  have  produced  a 
variety  of  electronic  and  systems  advances, 
many  of  which  find  their  way  to  commercial 
industrial  application.  Nothing  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  Is  likely  to  stop  this  kind  of 
technological  progress  or  to  slacken  its  pace. 

As  a  consequence  of  racing  technology, 
business  organizations  everywhere  have  been 
expanding  at  a  tremendous  rate  and  while 
vast  number  of  additional  Jobs  are  given  birth 
by  this  chain  reaction,  most  of  these  Jobs 
require  special  training. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  most  Important 
qualification  for  the  great  majority  of  Jobs 
was  the  number  of  years  of  experience  that  an 
applicant  possessed,  but  now  more  important 
is  the  kind  of  training  one  has  had.  F*urther- 
more,  succeeding  in  a  position  depends  more 
and  more  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  one's 
training.  Every  student  knows  that  education 
and  training  have  a  tremendous  bearing  upon 
income.  Therefore,  adult  training  of  the  kind 
you  students  have  received  Is  a  very  practical 
means  of  adjusting  to  the  demands  of  a 
changing  society. 

The  practical  value  of  continuing  educa- 
tion, getting  and  holding  a  better  Job  is  cer- 
tainly clear.  There  are  also  long  range  values 
In  continuing  education  which  are  perhaps 
of  even  greater  importance  In  the  lives  of 
many. 

There  is  only  one  reUable  course  from  the 
present  to  the  future :  the  course  of  life-long 
learning.  Anyone  who  chooses  not  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  his  Innate  ability  destroys 
the  bridge  of  his  own  tomorrow.  Anyone  who 
Is  not  afforded  the  opp>ortunlty  to  develop  his 
innate  abilities  has  been  deprived  of  his 
fundamental  American  right.  It  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  in  our  own  country  we 
place  so  much  emphasis  on  education  for  aU. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  tboee  In  our  so- 
ciety who  persist  In  believing  that  education 
Is  a  process  you  go  through  as  a  car  goes 
through  an  assembly  line.  The  notion  Is  that 
you  go  In  one  end  when  you  are  six  years  old. 
you  come  out  at  the  other  end  when  you  are 
22  and  you're  a  fully  educated  man  ready 
for  the  road.  Such  thinking  has  nothing  to 
do  whatsoever  with  the  facts  of  life  In  the 
708. 

Today  we  know  that  the  process  of  learning 
must  go  on,  not  only  In  the  classroom  or  In 
the  training  program,  but  ever  afterward  as 
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we  read,  as  we  watch  television 
serve  the  procedures  In  our  places  of 
meut  and  even  during  our  lunch  hou  ■ 
versation. 

Whether    one's    learning    Is    to 
trade,   such    as   carpentry   or   plum 
to  master  a  foreign  language,  the 
that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  Is  the 
special  function  of  hiunan  beings. 

This  desire  to  know  and  to  improv 
nature  and  upon  the  random  clrcum 
of  ones  birth.  Is  one  of  the  things  that 
gulshes  man  from  the  other  creatures 
planet,  who  are  restricted  to  engaging 
ever   in   mindless,   repetitive  behavior 
was  not  given  superior  Intellectual 
only  that  he  might  carry  out 
functions    and    think    the    same 
day  after  day  for  70  years  or  so. 

Each  of  us  has  special  aptitudes, 
urges,  and  a  vast  hidden  reservoir  of 
blUtles  which  we  can   never  drain 
which  some  of  us  are  never 
tap.  We  have  the  capacity  for  self-_ 
the  need  of  It.  too.  We  need  to  feel 
accomplishments  and  awareness  of 
p.ition  In  life.  When  we  accomplish, 
participate,  and  when  we  exercise  our 
capabilities,    we    are    fulfilling    oursel  ,• 
members  of  the  fapiUy  of  man.  Poi 
reasons,  this  evening  Is  especially 
to  all  of  us.  Indeed  by  continuing  their 
cation,    the   adults   we  salute  here 
have  embarked  upon  the  right  cour  b 
good  future. 

You  students  have  completed  a 
program  of   training  and   one  that 
highly  valuable  to  you  and  to  your 
ers.  and  you  still  have  a  life-time  of 
to  pursue. 

All  of  us  here  have  recognized  thai 
one  thing  Is  certain;    the  citizen  w 
the  most  from  society  and  who  glv 
to  society  is  the  citizen  who  has 
continue   learning:    and   having 
this  fact,  we  are  entrusted  with  a 
ligation  to  make  widespread  our 
that  the  opportunity  to  learn  and 
must  belong  to  all,  to  every  age,  to  evefy 
and  to  every  class. 

In  summary,  our  nation  will  be 
urably  strengthened  and  In  the  long 
man  civilization  will  grow  more  mea 
and  worthwhile. 
Thank  you. 
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MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY:  A 
UED  ASSET  TO  MILWAUKEE 
AND  THE  NATION 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABL0;KI 


•  REPRESENT  AT  IVT:S 


OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ill  too 
often,  the  role  that  a  universits  plays 
within  a  community  is  imderratel,  per 
haps  through  oversight  but  moo  likely 
because  its  contribution  has  becope  ex- 
pected, even  taken  for  granted 

To  remedy  this  regrettable  omission, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  beneficial  to 
recognize  just  one  example  of  ho^  r  valu- 
able a  university  Is  to  the  wel  -being 
and  development  of  the  conunupty  in 
which  it  exists 

As  an  alumnus.  I  am  especiallj  proud 
that  Marquette  University  has  pr  )ven  to 
be  such  an  asset  to  Wisconsin  s  nd  cs 
pecially  to  the  Milwaukee  area.  If  every 
aspect  of  community  life,  Marquette's 
influence  has  been  felt  through  the  work 
of  its  graduates,  professors,  and  st  udents. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  extent  to  which  the  university 
serves  the  community  was  pointed  out 
in  an  article  appearing  in  the  June  issue 
of  Milwaukee  magazine,  "Marquette, 
Graduates  and  Community  Growth." 

To  illustrate  in  concrete  terms  how 
Marquette  University  truly  serves  its 
commimity,  it  should  be  noted,  for  ex- 
ample, that  nearly  one-third  of  all  doc- 
toi-s  and  85  percent  of  all  dentists  prac- 
ticing in  Milwaukee  were  Marquette 
graduates.  One  of  everj'  three  teachers 
in  Milwaukee  has  attended  Marguette. 
Almost  half  of  MUwaukee's  2.200  attor- 
neys owe  their  degrees  to  Marquette;  19 
are  Milwaukee  county  judges  and  two 
are  State  supreme  court  justices.  The 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  chief  justice 
is  a  Marquette  liberal  arts  graduate  after 
teaching  there  over  28  years. 

In  the  fields  of  communications,  en- 
gineering and  water  pollution  control  the 
imiversity  hsis  been  active  in  initiating 
projects  which  benefit  the  city  and  the 
Nation.  Graduates  hold  significant  posi- 
tions in  these  areas  not  only  in  Milwau- 
kee and  Wisconsin  but  throughout  the 
coimtrj-. 

Perhaps  the  most  publicized  event  in 
recent  months  that  can  be  credited  to 
Marquette  is  the  contribution  of  one  of 
its  medical  school  graduates.  Dr.  Der- 
ward  Lepley,  Jr.,  who  headed  Wisconsin's 
first  heart  transplant  team. 

What  is  so  important,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  as  our  society  becomes  more  tech- 
nologically advanced,  as  metropolitan 
populations  spiral  and  urban  problems 
become  more  complicated,  communities 
surrounding  a  university  will  look  to 
these  institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
an  even  greater  extent  for  better  an- 
swers, different  solutions  and  brighter 
ideas. 

As  Marquette  continues  to  give  to  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  and  the  Nation  so  also  do 
universities  throughout  the  country  en- 
rich their  communities  and  ultimately 
the  Nation. 
The  full  article  is  reprinted  below: 

MARQITTTE,        GlWDC.^TSS     .  AND        COMMUNITY 

Growth 

Mllwaukeeans  were  caught  by  surprtee 
some  weeks  back  when  Dr.  Chrlstlaan  Bar- 
nard arrived  on  the  scene,  announcing  his 
intention  to  observe  new  heart  surgery  tech- 
niques developed  here. 

Heart  surgery  techniques? 

Mllwaukeeans  knew  their  town  was  pretty 
good  at  brewing  beer  and  printing  annual  re- 
ports, building  hydroelectric  generators  and 
constructing  cranes.  And  even  moon  rocket 
guidance  systems. 

But  heart  surgery  sophisticated  enough  to 
bring  the  South  African  superstar  of  surgery? 
That  Indeed  was  a  revelation. 

And  something  else  they  didn't  know.  The 
heart  surgery  proi^ram  that  attracted  Bar- 
nard traced  Its  roots  to  Marquette  University. 

It  Is  but  one  of  numerous  contributions 
that  the  university  has  made  to  community 
well  being  over  the  years,  contributions  fre- 
quently overlooked. 

Health  care,  government,  law,  business,  in- 
dtistry,  communications — all  these  fields,  as 
they  exist  in  Milwaukee,  have  been  influenced 
significantly  by  Marquette. 

In  some  fields,  like  medicine  and  engi- 
neering, the  school's  local  activities  have 
resulted  in  or  promise  worldwide  benefit. 

Barnard  c&me  specifically  to  observe  a 
surgical  method  to  supply  new  sources  of 
blood  to  the  heart.  Dr.  W.  Dudley  Johnson, 
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assistant  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Mar- 
quette School  of  Medicine,  Inc.,  developed 
the  method  in  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
school  and  St.  Lukes  Hospital. 

The  world  famed  heart  surgeon  also  in- 
vestigated the  total  heart  surgery  program 
of  the  school  and  hospital.  It  is  chiefly  the 
child  of  Drs.  Johnson,  Derward  Lepley.  Jr., 
and  Robert  J.  Plenima.  377  open  heart  opera- 
tions were  performed  at  St.  Luke's  last  year  in 
this  program,  restoring  health  to  hundreds 
of  persons. 

Lepley,  who  headed  Wisconsin's  first  heart 
transplant  team  that  operated  on  Mrs.  John 
Anlck,  is  a  graduate  of  Marquette  University 
School  of  Medicine,  forerunner  of  the  present  " 
school.  The  school  of  medicine  was  legally 
separated  from  the  university  In  1967.  He  is  a 
professor  of  surgery  and  chairman  of  chest 
and  heart  surgery  of  the  new  institution. 

These  developments  are  dramatic  and 
promising.  Nevertheless  other  aspects  of  Mar- 
quette University's  long  service  in  the  health 
care  field  certainly  must  rank  with  them  on 
the  basis  of  their  importance  to  the  people  of 
Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin. 

The  depth  of  the  university's  contribution 
to  medicine  came  Into  vivid  focus  during  the 
recent  successful  effort  to  save  the  medical 
school  from  financial  collapse.  The  univer- 
sity, which  had  been  assuming  Increased 
operating  deficits  for  the  medical  school, 
found  it  could  no  longer  support  the  school — 
a  condition  that  led  to  the  legal  separation. 
During  that  time  Wisconsinltes  learned 
that  the  medical  school  was  the  largest  single 
source  of  new  physicians  for  the  state.  A  1967 
survey  showed  that  almost  one-third  of  all 
doctors  practicing  In  Wisconsin  were  Mar- 
quette graduates. 

In  1966  of  the  1,299  Marquette  medical 
graduates  practicing  In  the  state,  731  were 
in  Milwaukee  county  and  almost  1,000  In 
southeastern  Wisconsin. 

Once  these  figures  became  widely  known. 
Milwaukee's  leading  citizens,  the  governor 
and  state  legislators  banded  together  in  a 
vigorous  program  to  provide  short  and  long 
term  financial  aid  to  the  school. 

So  Important  was  the  institution  that  the 
legislature  raised  the  beer  tax  to  provide  a 
base  of  supjjort — an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment In  the  nation's  leading  beer  brewing 
state. 

The  school  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the 
cornerstones  in  the  development  of  a  regional 
health  center. 

In  another  area  of  health  care  the  influ- 
ence of  the  university's  dental  school  Is  pro- 
portionately greater  in  the  state  than  the 
medical  school.  Dr.  Leonard  C.  Alexander,  the 
dean,  said  that  more  than  85''r  of  the  den- 
tists now  practicing  In  Wisconsin  graduated 
from  his  school.  A  similar  breakdown  Is  not 
readily  available  for  the  Milwaukee  metro- 
politan area,  but  Dr.  Alexander  believes  the 
percentage  Is  even  higher  here. 

The  dental  school  also  provides  care  to 
more  than  50.000  patients  a  year  In  Its  clinic, 
the  world's  largest.  All  the  patients  pay  is 
the  cost  of  material  and  overhead,  resulting 
m  substantial  savings  for  Milwaukee  area 
families. 

Obviously,  the  clinic  Is  a  great  benefit  to 
the  poor.  But  service  is  not  limited  to  them. 
Many  middle  class  families  and  even  a  few 
of  the  afHuent  come  to  the  clinic  because  of 
the  high  quality  of  care  available  from  stu- 
dents working  under  the  close  supervision  of 
dentists  who  rank  among  the  best  in  their 
profession. 

About  the  turn  of  the  century  John  Ed- 
win Copus.  then  city  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  Joined  the  Catholic  church  and 
ultimately  became  a  Jesuit  priest. 

Assigned  as  an  instructo.'  at  Marquette,  he 
dedicated  his  mature  years  to  communica- 
tions education  so  the  professions  of  gather- 
ing and  publishing  news  and  advertising 
would  be  put  to  best  use  In  society's  l)ehalf. 
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In  1910  Pr.  Copus  founded  the  Marquette 
University  School  of  Journalism,  one  of  the 
lirst  of  lu  kind  on  a  university  campus. 

In  the  ensuing  60  years  the  MU  Journal- 
ism School  has  been  an  influential  member 
of  the  Journalism  community. 

Today  its  graduates  bold  such  positions  as 
European  editor.  Scandinavian  correspond- 
ent, director  of  Southeast  Asian  Services  and 
chief  of  broadcast  service  for  the  Associated 
Press;  photo  editor  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic magazine;  business  manager  of  Mc- 
Calls  magazine,  west  coast  bureau  chief  of 
Time  magazine,  editor  of  the  Air- Force  Di- 
gest and  many  more. 

In  the  Milwaukee  metropolitan  area.  MU 
Journalism  graduates  can  be  found  on  the 
staffs  of  the  dally  newspapers  and  many  of 
the  weeklies  as  well  as  television  and  radio 
news  staffs.  They  hold  high  advertising  and 
public  relations  positions  In  communications 
agencies,  financial  Institutions,  manufactur- 
ing companies,  retail  firms,  publishing 
houses,  government  agencies  and  utilities. 

Numerous  staff  members  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal,  one  of  the  country's  most  In- 
fiuentlal  newspapers,  trace  their  beginning 
in  the  profession  to  Marquette. 

How  many  Mllwaukeeans  realize  that  of 
the  estimated  2.200  attorneys  practicing  in 
the  Milwaukee  metropolitan  area,  about  half 
are  Marquette  graduates?  Or  that  of  all  the 
lawyers  In  Wisconsin,  a  third  are  graduates  of 
the  Marquette  Law  School?  Eleven  of  Mil- 
waukee county's  circuit  Judges  graduated 
from  the  school,  as  did  eight  of  the  13  county 
Judges.  Two  of  the  graduates  sit  on  the  su- 
preme court.  Leo  Hanley  and  Robert  Hansen. 

Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  E.  Harold 
Hallows  is  a  graduate  of  the  MU  College  of 
Liberal  Aru.  He  taught  at  the  university  for 
more  than  28  years. 

Four  memljers  of  the  university's  Board  of 
Trustees.  Attys.  Steven  E.  Keane.  Harvey  W. 
Peters,  Victor  McCormlck  and  Clifford  A. 
Randall  are  law  school  alumni.  Another 
alum  Is  one  of  the  few  county  executives  In 
the  United  States.  John  L.  Doyne. 

A  glance  at  a  list  of  some  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Marquette  School  of  Engineering  sug- 
gests the  Impact  that  It  has  had  on  the 
community : 

Frank  P.  Agenten,  president.  Peerless  Gear; 
Roland  Bayerleln.  vice  president.  Nordberg 
Manufacturing:  Oscar  J.  Druml.  president. 
Drum!  Company;  Benard  Frledl,  vice  presi- 
dent. Vllter  Manufacturing;  James  B.  Kurtz- 
well,  president,  Milprint;  Raymond  D.  Leary, 
chief  engineer  and  general  manager.  City  and 
Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commissions;  Robert 
E.  Miller,  president  and  general  manager, 
Curtis  Development  and  Manufacturing; 
Wilbur  G.  Prasse.  president.  Oilgear:  Clayton 
J.  Trudeau.  retired  vice  president  of  Wis- 
consin Electric  Power;  Edward  Wellauer.  di- 
rector, research  and  development.  Palk  Cor- 
poration; Kiu-t  W.  Bauer,  executive  director, 
Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning 
Conunisslon  (and  part-time  MU  instructor); 
Robert  McGinn,  vice-president,  research  and 
development,  A.  O.  Smith  Corp. 

For  years  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  Indus- 
try have  looked  to  Marquette  engineering 
faculty  members  for  help  on  a  consulting 
basis.  Men  busy  in  the  classroom  and  on  re- 
search projects  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission or  the  Air  Force  in  materials  science, 
for  example,  also  have  helped  solve  complex 
problems  for  local  manufacturing  firms. 

Marquette's  chemical,  electrical,  mechani- 
cal and  biomedical  engineers  have  been  called 
on  to  do  similar  work,  as  have  Instructors  in 
chemistry,  ph3rBles,  psychology  and  educa- 
tion. Similarly,  nursing,  business  adminis- 
tration and  graduate  school  alumni  have 
made  important  contributions  to  the  com- 
munity and  even  to  the  nation. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  work  In  the 
country  in  the  field  of  water  pollution  abate- 
ment is  now  being  done  by  the  school  of  en- 
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glneerlng's  sanitary  and  environmental  de- 
partment, heeded  by  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Kipp. 
chairman  of  civil  engineering. 

A  major  project  that  covUd  lead  to  solu- 
tion of  one  of  the  country's  worst  water  pol- 
lution problems  Is  under  way  In  Milwaukee, 
with  Marquette  University  in  a  critical  role. 
Like  many  cities,  Milwaukee  is  afiSlcted  with 
combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewers  in  older 
sections  of  town.  During  heavy  rain  storms 
or  periods  of  rapid  snow  melting,  the  system, 
including  the  sewage  mains  and  treatment 
plant,  cannot  handle  all  the  liquid  that  pours 
into  it. 

In  order  to  keep  the  sewers  from  backing 
up  into  homes  and  other  buildings  during 
such  i>erlods.  designers  built  overflow  mains 
that  lead  directly,  in  Milwaukee's  case,  to  the 
Milwaukee  River  and  Its  tributaries. 

This  means  that  large  quantities  of  raw 
sewage  at  times  runs  into  the  river  and  is 
eventually  discharged  into  Lake  Michigan. 
Sometimes  the  resulting  pollution  is  so  great 
that  the  park  commission  must  close  the 
beaches. 

The  estimated  cost  of  sepmrattng  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers  throughout  the  country  Is  a 
whopping  •48  billion.  Obviously  it  will  not 
t>e  done  at  that  price. 

Several  years  ago  the  federal  government 
Invited  imaginative  ideas  to  overcome  this 
problem.  The  city  of  Milwaukee  proposed 
construction  of  a  giant  tank  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Milwaukee  River,  Just  below  the 
North  Avenue  dam.  The  combined  sewer 
overflow  will  be  channeled  to  it  and  held  un- 
til the  city's  sewerage  plants  are  able  to 
handle  the  waste.  It  will  then  be  pumped  to 
the  plants,  treated  and  discharged  to  Lake 
Michigan. 

Dr.  Klpp's  group  has  a  vital  role  in  the 
project.  It  win  monitor  the  overflow,  the  tank 
Itself  and  the  river  and  ultimately  evaluate 
the  effort  and  report  to  the  government. 

Success  could  result  In  a  significant  ad- 
vance against  one  of  the  largest  sources  of 
water  pollution  in  the  country. 

The  KIpp  group  Is  engaged  In  another  proj- 
ect connected  with  Milwaukee's  sewage  dis- 
posal system.  Its  long  term  significance  in 
the  fight  against  water  pollution  may  be 
even  more  Important  than  solving  the  com- 
bined sewer  problem. 

A  few  years  ago  science  discovered  that 
lakes  even  as  large  as  the  Great  Lakes  :ould 
be  polluted  beyond  recovery  and  "killed" — 
allowed  to  go  over  to  weeds  and  other  growth, 
ultimately  to  become  swamps  In  a  process 
called  euthrophlcatlon.  Formerly  It  was  uni- 
versally believed  that  bodies  of  water  as 
large  as  the  Great  Lakes  could  not  be  pol- 
luted. Scientists  then  discovered  that  phos- 
phates, which  are  dumped  into  the  lakes  in 
tremendous  quantities  by  disposal  of  house- 
hold detergents  in  sewage  systems,  were 
fertilizing  the  aquatic  growths. 

For  some  reason,  Milwaukee's  sewage  treat- 
ment process  removes  a  high  percentage  of 
phosphorous.  Dr.  Klpp  said.  The  aim  of  the 
MU  project  is  to  learn  why  and  spread  the 
information  so  that  the  same  results  can  be 
achieved  elsewhere.  It  is  believed  that  the 
individual  wastes  treated  here  are  somehow 
Instrumental  in  reducing  phosphorous  dis- 
charges. (It  should  be  noted  that  nowhere  in 
the  country  are  present  treatment  systems 
able  to  remove  all  phosphorous.  Total  remov- 
al is  a  vital  goal  in  the  water  pollution  strug- 
gle.) 

The  engineering  school's  biomedical  engi- 
neering program,  one  of  the  first  of  Its  kind 
when  established  in  1953,  has  increased  sub- 
stantially the  level  of  health  care  available  to 
Mllwaukeeans. 

An  example  is  the  computer-aided  coronary 
care  unit  at  Milwaukee  County  General  Hos- 
pital, in  which  heart  patients  receive  extraor- 
dinary intensive  care  utilizing  the  most 
advanced  techniques.  Also  found  at  the  coun- 
ty hospital,  as  a  result  of  the  biomedical  en- 
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gineering  program,  is  a  biophysical  labora- 
tory for  biomedical  and  neurological  research. 
It  is  of  enormous  benefit  to  patients  with 
neurological  disorders. 

In  the  field  of  education,  Marquette's  in- 
fluence Is  enormous.  Every  third  teacher  In 
public  and  private  schools  in  the  Milwaukee 
area  has  attended  Marquette.  The  univer- 
sity provides  a  facility  for  continuing  educa- 
tion of  about  1.500  adults — many  at  night — 
in  addition  to  the  11.000  full  time  students, 
about  40 'r  of  whom  are  from  Milwaukee  or 
elsewhere  in  the  state. 

Mllwaukeeans  for  years  have  found  help  at 
Marquette  for  speech  and  readli^  problems. 
The  school  has  enriched  the  cultural  life  of 
the  commimity  with  its  theater,  music  and 
art  programs.  Business  end  industry  have 
found  themselves  welcome  to  use  its  extraor- 
dinarily good  technical  libraries. 

Men  and  women  of  the  Marquette  staff 
serve  on  many  civic  committees.  An  out- 
standing recent  example  was  T.  Robert 
Martin,  dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, who  was  co-chairman  of  the 
so-called  Martin  Weber  committee,  which 
studied  the  structure  of  city  government  and 
proposed  substantial  changes. 

The  Marquette  Warriors  basketball  team, 
winner  of  the  1970  National  Invitational 
Tournament  in  New  York  city,  is  one  of 
the  great  unifying  factors  in  the  community 
and  an  immense  source  of  pride. 

With  an  operating  budget  of  more  than 
$24  million  annually.  Mrwquette  is  one  of 
the  biggest  businesses  In  the  city  and  state. 

In  response  to  nationwide  concern  about 
the  crisis  In  American  cities,  Marquette  fac- 
ulty and  students  have  become  active  in 
more  than  20  projects  to  Improve  the  urban 
environment. 

The  school  even  has  its  own  Community 
Action  Program,  with  more  than  300  student 
volunteers  tutoring  off  campus,  supervising 
recreational  programs,  providing  home  nurs- 
ing services  and  contributing  to  less  afflu- 
ent sections  of  the  city  In  other  ways. 

Marquette  University  Is  deeply  Involved  In 
the  physical  renewal  of  the  old.  deteriorated 
area  of  the  city  immediately  west  of  the 
central  business  district. 

The  university.  In  cooperation  with  the 
city,  has  eliminated  24  of  33  blighted  build- 
ings scheduled  to  come  down  in  its  area.  By 
the  time  construction  under  Its  master  plan 
is  completed  in  1974,  13  new  buildings  will 
have  been  erected  and  five  others  expanded 
or  remodeled.  Several  parking  structures  also 
will  have  been  built. 

Another  118  blight  buildings  in  the  uni- 
versity area,  but  not  connected  with  univer- 
sity development,  have  been  removed  or  are 
scheduled  to  be  removed  by  the  city  to  fur- 
ther enhance  the  area. 

Today,  the  university  consists  of  46  build- 
ings on  47  acres  with  a  book  value  of  more 
than  f45  million. 

Marquette  has  undergone  dramatic  changes 
recently.  Last  year  control  of  the  88  year  old 
institution  shifted  from  a  board  of  three 
Jesuit  priests  to  a  board  which  provides  for 
21  laymen  and  eight  Jesuits.  Only  two  Jesuits 
who  are  on  the  board  remain  in  high  ad- 
ministrative positions  in  the  University,  the 
Very  Rev.  John  P.  Raynor.  president,  and  Rev. 
Edward  J.  O'Donnell.  chancellor.  Of  the  500 
full  time  faculty  members,  only  about  60  are 
Jesuits. 

Indeed  one  of  the  university  administra- 
tion's chief  concerns  today  is  to  enlist  ca- 
}able  Jesuits  in  the  face  of  strong  demands 
for  their  services  In  numerous  places. 

As  our  technological  society  becomes  more 
complex,  as  population  in  metropolitan  areas 
grows  and  the  problems  of  urban  areas  are 
compoimded.  communities  fortunate  enough 
to  be  served  by  a  university  are  certain  to 
look  increasingly  to  them  for  solutions. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  future 
of  the  relationship  that  exists  between  Mil- 
waukee and  Marquette  University. 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr 
tinguished  faculty  member 
University's    Center    for 
Studies,   Prof.   Nadav   Safraii 
made  a  persuasive  case  for 
States  complying  with  Israel 
for  additional  military 
professor  presented  his  thesij 
dress  to  the  American  Jew 
tee's  annual  meeting.  May 
York  City. 

Perhaps  Professor  Safran'i  most  in- 
teresting premise  is  that  the  S  iviet  Union 
has  lost  as  much,  if  not  more,  tlian  it  has 
gained  in  the  Middle  East  c  isis. 

The  text  of  the  professor's  fpeech  fol- 
lows: 

TiM£  roK  Decision  in  the 

The  commitment  of  Soviet  pll' 
defense  personnel  to  the  ongoing 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  has 
possibly   fateful,   twist   to   the 
crisis,  and  has  once  more 
United   States   the   necessity    to 
critical  decisions. 

I  do  not  know  what  these 
But  I  know  of  one  current  of 
offered     to     the     Administration 
adopted,  would  have  disastrous 
for  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
for  American  interests  In  the 
Israel  and  American-Israeli 
advice  does  not  spring  from  anj 
intention.  Worse  than  that.  It 
a  very  poor  and  simplistic 
the  situation. 

I  would  like  to  tise  this 
ft    take-off    point    for    my    own 
analysis  and  conclusions.  Now 
view  I  am  speaking  of  starts 
pie  premises: 

1.  That  the  Soviet  Union  has 
Is  gaining  greatly  from  the 
East  crisis,  and  is  therefore  not 
a  settlement; 

2.  That  Egypt,  the  key  Arab 
never  agree  to  make  peace  wltt 
that  pressure  on  it  to  do  so  wou 
it  to  turn  In  upon  itself  and 
which  would  bring  great  dange: 
tire  area: 

3.  That  Israel  has  been 
more  extremist  In  its  asplrationj 
Ible  in  Its  posture  as  a  result  of 
strength  and  its  Immunity  to 
sure,  made  possible  in  a  decisive 
the  diplomatic  and  material  su 
United  SUtes: 

4.  And  that  the  United  Stat^  has  been 
losing  greatly  and  steadily  from  the  persist- 
ence of  the  conflict  and  from  Itf  support  of 
Israel. 

Prom  these  premises,  the 
view  under  discussion  draw  the 
elusion  that  the  United  States 
utmost  to  terminate  the  conflict 
allege,  so  benefits  the  Russians 
the  United  States,  by  applying 
pressure   on   Israel   to  accept 
that    does    not    Include    the 
which   Israel   insists   upon,   and 
Arab  countries  will  not  gran^ 
to  the  particular  Issue  raised  'By 
ment  of  Soviet  pilots  and 
people    caution    the   United 
providing  arms  to  Israel  In 
variety  of  reasons  derived  from 
Ises:  Giving  arms  to  Israel,  they 
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further  antagonize  the  Arabs  and  drive  them 
further  Into  the  arms  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
it  would  encourage  Israel  to  continue  In  Its 
intransigence;  and  It  would  prolong  the 
conflict  uselessly.  What  the  Unlt«d  States 
should  do.  they  add.  Is  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  situation  In  which  Israel  Is 
In  a  relatively  weak  and  therefore  presum- 
ably more  amenable  position  in  order  to 
press  it  to  accept  a  settlement  that  does  not 
include  peace. 

When  faced  with  such  an  analysis,  one 
is  very  tempted  to  respond  immediately  viith 
ad  hominem  attacks,  with  criticisms  of  par- 
ticular points,  or  with  bold  counter- 
assertions.  This  temptation  must  be  resisted 
because  It  sidetracks  attention  from  the 
fundamental  weakness  of  the  argument, 
which  is  in  its  basic  approach.  This  approach 
Is  linear  and  simplistic:  whereas  the  facts 
to  which  It  addresses  itself  are  dialectical 
and  complex.  In  simple  words,  there  is  an 
"on  the  other  hand"  to  each  one  of  its  basic 
premises,  which  If  properly  weighted.  In 
the  end  produces  a  totally  different  picture. 
Let  us  go  back  over  these  premises  and  note 
those  "other  hands." 

1.  That  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  making 
gains  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  result  of  the 
crisis — This  Is  true.  It  has  entrenched  itself 
more  deeply  in  Egypt,  Syria  and  Iraq  since 
1967,  and  it  has  gained  an  entry  into  the 
Sudan  as  a  result  of  a  coup  d'etat  that  took 
place  there  a  year  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  position  has 
also  suffered  a  great  deal  as  a  result  of  the 
crisis: 

First  of  all,  the  Suez  Canal  has  been  closed 
since  1967,  Just  when  the  Soviet  Union  was 
getting  ready  to  assert  Itself  as  a  global 
power  with  the  help  of  a  very  substantial 
merchant  marine  and  navy  developed  for 
that  specific  purpose  In  recent  years.  The 
closure  of  the  Canal  has  frustrated  Soviet 
plans  by  barring  to  them  the  main  access 
route  from  their  bases  In  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Third  World  through  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

Secondly  and  by  the  same  token,  the  foot- 
holds which  the  Soviets  had  gained  in  Yemen, 
South  Yemen  and  in  Somalia  at  the  southern 
gateway  of  the  Red  Sea  t>ecame  useless  and 
had  to  be  abandoned  because  the  northern 
gateway  was  closed. 

Thirdly,  Nasser's  militant  pan-Arab  drive 
which  had  served  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Soviet  Influence  In  the  area,  was 
checked,  and  In  the  case  of  Yemen  reversed, 
as  a  result  of  Nasser's  defeat  In  the  1967  war 
and  his  inability  to  recover  his  lost  terri- 
tories. 

Fourthly.  Soviet  credibility  and  reliability 
OS  an  ally  suffered  considerable  damage  In 
Arab  eyes  as  a  result  of  the  failure  to  save 
the  Arabs  from  defeat  and  failure  to  save 
them  from  some  of  the  consequences  of  de- 
feat. This  Is  particularly  true  of  Algeria, 
whose  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
cooled  a  great  deal  since  1967. 

Fifthly,  the  assumption  of  the  burden  of 
rearming  the  Arab  countries  and  supporting 
their  economies  has  cost  the  Soviet  Union 
several  billion  rubles  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
in  addition  to  forfeiting  much  of  the  pre-war 
investment.  This  cost  constitutes  a  substan- 
tial drain  of  resources  even  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  especially  since  it  has  not  been  doing 
so  well  economically  In  recent  years.  At  the 
very  least,  the  absorption  of  these  resources 
In  the  Middle  East  pre-empted  their  use  to 
extend  Soviet  Influence  elsewhere. 

Last  but  far  from  least,  the  1967  defeat 
shook  the  foundations  of  the  Arab  regimes 
on  which  the  Soviet  position  In  the  Middle 
East  rests,  and  left  them  more  vulnerable 
than  ever  to  sudden  collapse  as  a  result  of 
the  kind  of  pressures  that  are  Inherent  in  a 
continuing  confrontation  with  Israel.  To  an- 
ticipate a  little,  It  was  precisely  the  fear  that 
Nasser  might  collapse  as  a  result  of  the  Israeli 
response  to  his  war  of  attrition  that  Impelled 
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the  Russians  to  come  In  with  their  missiles 
and  pilots. 

If  all  this  Is  true — If  it  is  true  that  the  po- 
BltlOD  In  which  the  Soviets  have  found  them- 
selves since  the  war  involves  Important  ad- 
vantages but  even  more  Important  disad- 
vantages. It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude 
that  In  principle  the  Soviets  have  absolutely 
no  interest  in  a  settlement.  The  contrary 
conclusion  Is  more  appropriate  and  finds 
confirmation  In  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  had 
actually  engaged  for  over  a  year  before  their 
recent  move  In  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  aimed  at  reaching  a  settlement.  The 
problem  has  been  that  the  Soviets  have  not 
dared  to  move  ahead  of  the  Egyptian  posi- 
tion, or  to  persuade  Nasser  himself  to  move 
forward  and  accept  the  principle  of  peace, 
which  is  the  key  to  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  assumption, 
that  no  Egyptian  leader  could  afford  to  make 
peace  wit^  Israel.  I  cannot  help  but  oljserve 
here  that  attempts  to  explain  the  Arab  at- 
titude In  term«  of  "the  Arab  mentality"  is 
the  refuge  of  people  who  will  not  or  can- 
not examine  the  facts.  It  Is  true  that  Nasser 
has  been  otxlurate  In  his  rejection  of  the 
principle  of  formal  peace:  but  It  Is  no  less 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  has  come 
a  long  way  In  his  position  vls-a-vls  Israel — 
from  Insisting  on  Its  destruction  as  the  only 
goal  and  on  belligerency  as  the  only  Interim 
relationship,  to  renouncing  that  goal  pub- 
licly, being  willing  to  accept  Israel's  existence 
de  facto,  to  terminate  belligerence,  recog- 
nize Its  frontiers,  agree  to  free  navigation 
through  the  Suez  Canal  as  well  as  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  and  so  on. 

I  mention  all  this  not  In  order  to  suggest 
that  it  Is  enough  emd  not  to  make  the  points 
that  Nasser  Is  reasonable,  but  In  order  to 
point  out  that  Nasser  Is  rational  and  has 
acted  rationally  In  the  sense  of  matching 
ends  and  means  and  responding  to  the  real- 
ities of  the  situation.  If  be  has  not  so  far 
taken  the  extra  step  of  being  ready  to  con- 
template firm  and  binding  peace.  It  Is  evi- 
dently. In  view  of  this  record,  not  because 
of  emotional  obsession  but  because  the  pres- 
sures working  on  him  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  compel  him  to  take  that  additional 
step.  This  does  not,  however,  preclude  that 
they  might  do  so  In  the  future.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  position  of  the  United  States. 

The  third  assumption  concerning  Israel's 
getting  tougher  Is  in  part  correct.  However, 
like  the  other  assumptions  it  tells  only  half 
the  story  and  tells  It  too  simply.  The  tough- 
ness of  Israel  and  Its  relative  inflexibility 
are  products  of  the  national  consensus  that 
has  peace  as  Its  lowest  common  denominator. 
But  on  top  of  this  denominator,  there  Is  a 
wide  variety  of  views  and  forces  which  have 
been  prevented  from  asserting  themselves  by 
the  fact  that  the  denominator  Itself  has 
never  been  met. 

Let  a  concrete  prospect  of  peac«  be  pre- 
sented to  Israel,  and  the  national  consensus 
would  certainly  break  up,  bringing  down.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  national  coalition  govern- 
ment based  on  It,  and  opening  up  the  entire 
political  system.  The  so-called  "Goldmann 
Affair"  and  the  agitation  it  caused  In  Israel 
when  nothing  more  than  the  shadow  of  a 
shadow  of  a  prospect  for  peace  was  Involved 
is  very  significant  In  this  respect.  Now. 
whether  a  break-up  of  the  national  coalition 
and  the  reformation  of  the  political  parties 
would  produce  a  simple  majority  that  would 
favor  peace  without  significant  territorial 
changes  from  the  pre-war  lines  Is  difficult  to 
be  certain  about.  My  own  Judgment  Is  that 
such  a  majority  would  emerge. 

The  fourth  and  final  assumption  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  has  been  losing 
a  great  deal  as  a  result  of  the  present  situa- 
tion is  true  also  to  some  extent.  But  there  is 
also  an  Impressive  ledger  on  the  credit  side 
and  this  produces  quite  a  different  net  bal- 
ance. On  the  debit  side,  there  is  undoubtedly 
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a  general  loss  of  American  popularity 
throughout  the  Arab  world:  but  popularity 
is  an  extremely  soft  and  unstable  currency 
in  international  relations  and  should  not  be 
confused,  as  is  often  done,  with  Influence. 
Moreover,  influence  and  popularity  are  not 
necessarily  always  directly  correlated:  In 
fact,  a  power  may  be  unpopular  because  it 
can  exercise  a  great  deal  of  Influence.  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  Influence  can  be 
defined  as  a  heightened  probability  that 
others  should  act  as  we  wish  them  to.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  indeed  has  been  the  case  with 
Egypt  since  1967.  There  has  been  a  loss  of 
popularity  but  a  gain  In  influence.  With 
Syria  and  Iraq,  the  United  States  has  had 
no  Influence  to  begin  with  and  therefore 
has  lost  nothing  since  1967. 

Continuing  on  the  debit  side,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  loss  to  the  United  States  in  the 
weakening  of  the  stability  of  Jordan  and 
Lebanon  as  a  result  of  the  present  situation, 
which,  if  It  continues,  may  well  bring  about 
the  collapse  of  the  regime  in  either  or  both 
of  these  countries. 

People  who  hold  the  view  I  am  debating 
would  add  the  Sudan  and  Libya  to  the  debit 
list.  I  would  not  dispute  that  the  United 
States  position  was  somewhat  weakened  by 
the  coups  that  took  place  in  these  countries, 
but  I  would  doubt  that  the  damage  should 
be  attributed  to  the  Arab-Israeli  confronta- 
tion. 

In  any  case,  let  us  note  that  the  American 
interest  in  the  Sudan  had  been  very  slight 
to  l}egin  with  and  that  the  loss  for  the 
United  States  in  Libya  was  restricted  and  did 
not  amount  to  any  automatic  gain  for  the 
Soviets.  There  was  no  attack  on  the  position 
of  the  American  oil  companies  in  Libya  and 
the  United  States  was  eased  out  of  Wheelus 
air  base  rather  than  being  thrown  out  by 
fit.  a  mere  few  months  before  the  lease  on 
the  base  was  to  have  expired  anyway.  At 
the  same  time,  the  new  Libyan  government 
did  not  turn  to  the  Soviets  for  arms  and 
advisers,  according  to  the  pattern  of  radical 
coups,  but  turned  instead  to  France  for  help. 
This  was  done  at  the  behest  of  Nasser  him- 
self for  a  very  Interesting  reason: 

By  refraining  from  using  the  club  against 
the  United  States  that  fell  into  his  hands 
when  the  young  Libyan  officers  solicited  his 
advice.  Nasser  hoped  to  dissuade  this  coun- 
try from  responding  favorably  to  Israel's 
then  outstanding  request  for  arms.  Here  is 
a  dramatic  illustration  of  the  point  I  made 
a  moment  ago  about  the  difference  between 
popularity  and  infiuence.  Here  the  Egyptian 
fear  that  the  United  States  might  respond 
by  giving  arms  to  Israel  compelled  Nasser  to 
act  in  a  way  desired  by  the  United  States, 
even  though  giving  arms  to  Israel  has  been 
a  thing  which  had  made  the  United  States 
unpopular.  You  see  loss  of  popularity,  on 
the  one  hand,  accompanied  by  Increase  In 
Influence  on  a  crucial  issue  on  the  other, 
Nasser  realizing  that  it  was  dangerous  for 
him  to  Interfere  with  vital  American  Inter- 
ests. 

On  the  credit  side,  there  is  a  list  of  gains 
which  is  none  the  less  impressive  for  being 
mostly  the  obverse  of  the  Soviet  and  Egyp- 
tian losses.  There  is  the  frustration  of  the 
Soviet  global  strategy  based  on  the  Suez- 
Indian  Ocean  route;  there  is  the  pinning 
down  of  large  Soviet  resources  in  the  effort 
to  support  shaky  allies;  there  is  the  removal 
of  the  Nasserite  anti -American  pressure  on 
regimes  friendly  to  the  United  States.  People 
forget,  for  example,  that  for  flve  years  be- 
fore 1967  E^gyptian  troops  had  been  fighting 
in  Yemen  with  the  explicitly  proclaimed  aim 
of  overthrowing  the  so-called  "reactionary" 
regimes  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Including  the  oll-rlch  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait;  and  that  for  five  years 
the  United  States  had  used  largesse  and 
pressure  to  persuade  Nasser  to  desist,  with- 
out success.  Today,  as  a  result  of  the  post- 
1967  situation,   the   proud   revolutionary   of 
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yore,  who  would  overthrow  all  the  reaction- 
ary regimes.  Is  now  eating  from  the  hands  of 
these  regimes. 

Altogether,  then,  our  examination  of  the 
four  premises  about  the  position  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  four  principal  actors  in  the 
present  situation  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  mul- 
tiple tug  of  war  in  which  the  United  States 
is  relatively  better  placed  to  accomplish  its 
aims  than  its  opponents  are  to  accomplish 
theirs.  Our  analysis,  therefore,  leads  us  to 
reject  the  panicky  view  that  peace  cannot 
be  achieved,  without,  however,  carrying  us 
to  the  equally  fallacious  suggestion  that 
peace  is  easily  attainable  or  Ls  around  the 
corner. 

There  is  a  situation  In  which  there  is  a 
set  of  opposing  forces  at  work.  The  task  of 
the  United  States  Is  to  try  to  manipulate 
these  forces  in  such  a  way  as  to  enhance 
those  that  tend  to  favor  peace  and  to  check 
those  that  tend  to  oppose  it.  The  guiding 
strateg)'  should  be  to  maintain  a  situation 
in  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  Egypt  can 
find  no  relief  from  the  pressures  under  which 
they  are  and  no  outlet  from  the  crisis  except 
by  taking  the  extra  step  of  agreeing  to  peace. 
Once  they  do  that,  the  United  States  can 
use  this  agreement  to  prod  the  Israel  leaders 
to  break  up  the  national  coalition  govern- 
ment in  Israel  and  bring  about  a  political 
reshuffle  that  would  hopefully  produce  a 
simple  majority  in  favor  of  a  {leace  of  rec- 
onciliation. 

The  specific  application  of  this  approach 
to  the  particular  issue  of  the  commitment 
of  Soviet  pilots  to  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
frontation requires  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks: In  the  latter  part  of  1969,  Nasser 
had  declared  the  cease-fire  dead  and 
launched  a  war  attrition  again.st  Israel  with 
a  view  to  forcing  it  to  accept  a  settlement  of 
the  crisis  on  Egyptian  terms — that  Is  to  say 
on  terms  that  rejected  peace,  negotiations, 
and  recognition.  Nasser's  strategy  in  that  war 
consisted  of  taking  advantage  of  the  im- 
mense Egyptian  numerical  superiority  in 
manpower  and  artillery  on  the  Canal  front 
to  launch  continuous  massive  artillery  bom- 
bardments and  frequent  commando  raids. 
The  idea  was  to  inflict  heavy  losses  of  per- 
sonnel on  Israel  which  would  sap  its  will  to 
fight,  and  force  it  to  mobilize  larger  and 
larger  segments  of  its  reserves,  which  would 
undermine  its  economy  and  its  capacity  to 
continue  the  war. 

After  suffering  considerable  damage,  Is- 
rael devised  an  effective  response  by  using 
its  superiority  in  air  power  to  foil  Nasser's 
superiority  in  manpower  and  artillery.  It 
started  by  systematically  destroying  Egypt's 
air  defense  system  with  air  attacks  and 
radar-Jamming  de\ices;  proceeded  with  sur- 
prise airborne  and  seaborne  commando  at- 
tacks everywhere  behind  the  Egyptian  front, 
thus  forcing  Nasser  to  disperse  his  forces  all 
over  Egypt  to  meet  i>ossibIe  Israeli  attacks; 
finally  it  went  on  to  attack  his  exposed  and 
dispersed  forces  to  Inflict  maximum  damage 
and  force  Nasser  to  agree  to  the  restoration 
of  the  ce€ise-fire.  The  operation  succeeded  so 
well  that  It  turned  the  tables  over  on  Nasser 
completely:  It  was  Egypt,  which  was  sub- 
jected to  a  war  of  attrition— saw  treasures  of 
equipment  go  up  In  smoke,  suffered  a  hemor- 
rage  of  casualties,  and  had  the  morale  of  Its 
forces  shaken. 

Unable  to  react  himself,  Nasser  turned  to 
the  ,Russlans  and  asked  them  to  repair  the 
situation  or  else  face  the  risk  of  a  collapse 
of  his  regime  on  which  their  position  in 
Egypt  and  in  the  whole  region  rests.  The 
Russians  responded  by  rushing,  by  air,  men 
and  equipment  to  meet  the  situation.  They 
quickly  emplaced  at  strategic  points  In  main- 
land Egypt  SAM-3  missiles  and  committed 
Russian  pilots  to  provide  a  first  line  of  de- 
fense for  the  missiles  from  the  air  and  Rus- 
sian troops  to  protect  them  against  Israeli 
airborne  commando  attack.  So  far,  the  Rus- 
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slan  pilots  have  not  Intervened  against  Is- 
raeli planes  operating  In  the  Immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  Canal  front;  but  the  Israelis 
had  to  give  up  almost  entirely  their  penetra- 
tions Into  the  mainland. 

As  soon  as  Nasser  felt  his  mainland  to  be 
secure  under  Russian  protection,  he  concen- 
trated once  again  all  his  own  air  power  and 
most  of  his  ground  forces  on  the  Canal  front 
and  resumed  the  war  of  attrition,  with  al- 
ready visible  effect.  This  fact  makes  nonsense 
of  the  simple  argument  that  the  Russian 
move  Is  defensive  and  therefore  should  not 
call  for  an  American  response.  It  may  be  de- 
fensive in  intent  but  it  has  offensive  conse- 
quences— and  both  of  these  aspects  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  thinking  of  the  proper  re- 
sponse. 

Taking  these  facts  against  the  background 
of  the  position  of  the  Soviets  and  their  re- 
lations with  Egypt,  we  get  the  following  over- 
all picture,  which  we  may  present  in  the 
form  of  a  scenario:  After  nearly  a  year  of 
vain'  effort  to  reach  an  argeement  with  the 
United  States  on  a  settlement  that  avoided 
peace,  the  Soviets,  mindful  of  their  interest 
beyond  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  positions  in  the  area,  suggest 
to  Nasser  that  perhaps  the  time  has  come 
for  him  to  take  the  next  step  and  agree  to 
peace,  although  without  territorial  changes. 
Nasser,  concerned  only  with  his  own  more 
limited  alms  In  the  region  and  mindful  that 
the  Russians  have  no  alternative  to  him. 
balks  at  the  suggestion  and  wants  to  keep  on 
trying  to  change  the  situation  by  continued 
military  pressure  and  diplomatic  maneuvers. 

The  Soviets,  unable  to  apply  pressures  on 
Nasser  for  fear  of  breaking  the  branch  on 
which  they  are  sitting,  let  him  go  on.  Nasser 
launches  the  war  of  attrition,  gets  himself 
into  trouble  and  turns  to  the  Soviets  for 
help.  The  Soviets,  fearing  his  collapse,  are 
compelled  to  take  a  critical  step  of  commit- 
ting their  personnel  to  the  defense  of  Egypt  "s 
mainland.  Nasser,  having  succeeded  In  using 
his  weakness  to  suck  the  Soviets  In.  now 
takes  advantage  of  the  accrued  strength  In 
order  to  resume  his  war  of  attrition.  The 
Soviets,  having  accomplished  the  essential 
purpose  of  saving  Nasser  from  collapse,  now 
stand  at  the  crossroads  and  watch:  If  Nas- 
ser's pressure  appears  to  be  successful,  they 
might  throw  their  whole  weight  behind  a 
continuation  of  his  campaign  of  military 
pressure  and  diplomatic  maneuver.  If  Nas- 
ser's pressures  app>ear  to  fall,  they  might  be 
in  a  better  position  to  convince  him  that 
after  having  tried  everything  to  no  avail, 
there  Is  no  escape  from  taking  the  next  step 
and  agreeing  to  genuine  peace. 

Whether  Nasser's  pressure  appears  to  be 
successful  or  not  will  depend  in  a  decisive 
measure  on  how  the  United  States  responds. 

If  the  United  States  responds  to  the  pres- 
ent situation  by  providing  arms  to  Israel 
and  reiterating  its  commitment  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  area — which  In 
effect  mepns  its  opposition  to  any  attempt 
to  alter  the  situation  by  force  and  to  Insist 
that  the  only  way  to  alter  the  situation  is 
through  peace — then  1 )  Nasser's  offensive 
would  be  effectively  checked.  2)  his  pressure 
will  be  seen  to  have  failed,  3)  the  Russian 
intervention  will  be  kept  within  the  present 
limits,  4i  and  the  Soviets  will  be  able  to  re- 
assert their  argument  to  Nasser  that  peace 
is  the  only  outlet  for  him.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  equivocates  on  the 
supply  of  arms  or.  much  worse,  if  it  shotild 
choose  this  time  to  urge  upon  Israel  a  settle- 
ment that  does  not  meet  the  minimal  de- 
mand of  peace,  then  even  if  the  Israelis 
should  respond  successfully  with  the  arms 
they  already  have,  this  will  be  a  sign  that 
Nasser's  strategy  Is  succeeding,  that  It  Is 
detaching  the  United  States  from  Israel, 
and  that  the  Soviets  could  therefore  con- 
template further  steps  to  Intensify  the  pres- 
sures to  overcome  Israel's  predictable  resist- 
ance. 
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One   alternative   would    frankly 
the  continuation  of  a  struggle  In 
odds  are  favorable  to  the  United 
which   keeps  the   prospecu  of   an 
peace  open.   The   other   would   lmtn< 
foreclose    such    prospects    Indeflnftely 
would  set  things  on  a  ttirbulent 
outcome  God  only  knows. 
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Mrs.    SULLIVAN.    Mr 
of    the    most    far-reaching 
laws  ever  enacted  by  the 
Federal  Restriction  of 
takes  effect  2  weeks  from  today 
1.  establishing  for  the  first  timi 
limitations  on  excessive  levies 
ers'    paychecks   for   the  satisf 
debts.  The  garnishment  law  was 
as  title  ni  of  Public  Law 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Ac 
which  also  contains  as  title  I 
in  Lending  Act.  as  title  n  the 
ate  Extension  of  Credit  Act 
tie  IV  the  creation  of  the 
mission  on  Consumer  Finance. 

As  the  principal  author  of 
mark  consumer  legislation,   w 
cosponsored    in    the 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  ir 
Congress  by  Congressmen  Henr'  ' 
ZALEZ,  Joseph  G.  Minish.  Frani 
zio.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  and 
Halpern,  I  think  I  speak  for  all 
in  expressing  our  tremendous 
as  legislators  that  this  most 
sial  aspect  of  our  original  bill, 
nishment  title,  was  written  int( 
is  now  about  to  become  effecti^' 
we  introduced  on  July  20.  196 
HR.  11601  which  became  Publii 
321.  we  were  given  no  chance 
ever  of  being  able  to  enact 
provisions  and   certainly  not 
dealing  with  garnishment. 

MODiriCATlON  IN  ORIGINAI.  1 

As  originally  introduced,  the 
h&ve    prohibited    the 
wages  for  any  purpose.  The 
in  our  hearings  indicated  that 
have  to  modify  that  if  we  we: 
any  chance  of  passing  this  portion 
bill,  and  so  as  sponsors  we 
by  recommending  as  a  substitu  £ 
iflcation  of  the  New  York  stajtute 
amended  version  would  have 
garnishment  of  no  more  than 
of  a  worker's  pay  over  $30  a 
hibiting  the  firing  of  an  employee 
single  garnishment. 

This  is  the  form  in  which 
first  passed  the  House,  after 
ins  a  chaUenge  on  the  House 
came  within  three  votes  of 
out  of  the  bill.  After  6  weeks 
with  the  Senate  conferees  ovei' 
many  other  controversial  a 
House  bill  which  had  never  be^n 
ered  in  the  Senate  in  Its 
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truth-in-lendlng  bill,  the  garnishment 
title  was  finally  agreed  to  in  conference, 
but  in  f urtlier  modified  form. 

One  compromise  involved  delaying  the 
effective  date  for  a  full  year  following  the 
effective  date  of  title  I,  Truth  in  Lending. 
Another  compromise  raised  from  10  to 
25  percent  the  portion  of  a  worker's  wage 
which  could  be  garnlsheed,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  also  succeeded  In  raising 
the  nongamishable  portion  of  the  wage 
from  $30  a  week  to  30  times  the  mini- 
mum wage,  which  meanc  that,  at  the 
present  minimum  of  $1.60  per  hour,  the 
first  $48  of  a  workers  pay  after  taxes 
and  social  security  is  immune  from 
garnishment — except  for  taxes  or  court 
support  orders. 

I  strongly  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Federal  Restriction  of  Garnishment 
law  will  do  far  more  than  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Public  Law  90-321  to  increase 
the  quality  of  credit  transactions  for  low- 
income  families.  Predatory  sellers  of  debt 
will  now  be  far  less  likely  to  extend  ex- 
cessive credit  to  those  who  obviously 
caxmot  afford  to  repay  it  in  the  normal 
maimer.  These  are  the  people  who  have 
been  victimized  over  and  over  by  sharp- 
sters  who  signed  them  up  for  expensive 
credit  merely  on  the  showing  that  the 
person  had  a  Job  and  thus  was  garnish- 
able. 

ARTICXE     BT     SIDNET     M.\RGOLn'S     IN     "THE 
M.ICHINIST" 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week's  Issue  of  the 
Machinist  newspaper  contains  an  excel- 
lent article  on  the  new  garnishment  law 
by  its  consumer  columnist,  Mr.  Sidney 
Margolius,  who  is  syndicated  In  many 
other  newspapers  also,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety.  Mr.  Margolius,  the  first  writer  to 
have  made  a  successful  career  writing 
exclusively  on  consumer  issues,  deserves 
a  significant  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
inf-lusion  of  the  garnishment  title  in  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act,  because 
he  was  an  outstanding  witness  before  my 
subcommittee  during  our  hearings  in 
1967  on  the  legislation  which  became 
Public  Law  90-321.  His  testimony  on  the 
cruelties  of  many  of  the  State  garnish- 
ment laws,  and  the  significance  of  these 
laws  in  promoting  credit  abuses,  was 
truly  impressive. 

Probably  the  most  telling  testimony 
we  received  on  this  issue  came  from  a 
group  of  Federal  bankruptcy  referees, 
who  showed  the  manner  in  which  count- 
less Americans  were  driven  Into  bank- 
ruptcy in  order  to  escape  from  garnish- 
ments which  had  made  them  literally 
unemployable.  The  president  of  the 
Steelworkers  Union.  Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  also 
contributed  greatly  to  our  understanding 
of  the  problem  of  garnishments,  as  did 
some  of  our  other  witnesses  also. 

The  garnishment  title,  as  I  indicated, 
is  not  as  strong  as  ^sj^i^riginally  hoped 
to  make  it.  But  it  Is  the  strongest  law 
we  now  have  on  this  subject,  other  than 
in  a  few  States.  Where  any  State  law 
provides  greater  protection  to  the  worker 
than  the  Federal  law,  in  any  particular, 
the  stronger  feature  of  either  law  ap- 
plies. Thus,  in  New  York,  where  only  10 
percent  of  a  worker's  pay  can  be  gar- 
nlsheed. compared  to  25  percent  imder 
the  Federal  law,  the  Federal  law  never- 
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theless  protects  the  first  $48  frc»n  any 
levy  whatsoever,  whereas  the  State  law 
has  no  blanket  exemption  except  for 
those  earning  less  than  $30  a  week.  So 
depending  upon  one's  income  in  New 
York,  the  State  law  would  be  better  pro- 
tection for  those  earning  over  $55  or  so 
before  taxes,  while  the  Federal  law  would 
be  more  helpful  for  those  earning  less 
than  that  amount.  I  cite  this  example 
because  Mr.  Margolius"  article  notes  some 
of  these  differences,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  his  article  makes  completely  clear 
that  the  two  laws  operate  side  by  side, 
with  the  better  feature  of  either  one  be- 
ing applied  to  any  specific  situation. 

The  article  referred  to,  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Margolius,  is  as  follows: 

How    To    Buy— New    Garnishee   Rules 
(By  Sidney  Margolius) 

If  you  ever  get  swamped  by  too  many  debts 
or  trapped  by  an  unscrupulous  Installment 
dealer,  youll  have  more  protection  from 
ROW  on  against  that  crudest  of  debt-collec- 
tion weapons — ^the  wage  garnishments. 

New  federal  rules,  effective  July  1,  1970, 
place  a  few  restrictions  on  garnishments  as 
part  of  the  truth-ln-lendlng  law,  the  rest  of 
which  became  effective  last  year. 

It  would  be  wise  to  know  about  the  new 
rtiles,  and  also  your  own  state's  restrictions 
If  even  more  humane  and  fairer.  Moderate- 
Income  families  can  never  be  sure  that  they 
may  not  be  lured  Into  excessive  debt  by 
high-pressure  salesmanship  or  fall  behind 
because  of  illness  or  a  Job  cutback.  In  fact. 
with  a  recession  on  our  hands,  the  timing 
of  the  new  garnishment  restrictions  couldn't 
be  better. 

The  new  federal  law  (1)  limits  the  amount 
of  your  wages  that  can  be  garnlsheed,  end 
(2)  prohibits  firing  an  employee  because  of 
a  garnishment. 

S5  PKRCENT  or  EARN  Dies 

The  most  that  now  can  be  garnlsheed  un- 
der the  federal  law  is  no  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  "disposable"  earnings  or  the  amount 
of  disposable  earnings  over  $48  a  week, 
whichever  Is  less.  Robert  D.  Moran.  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Administrator,  who  adminis- 
ters the  new  law.  cites  these  examples.  Say 
you  have  disposable  weekly  earnings  of  •U2. 
Since  25  per  cent  of  tll2  Is  $28.  that  would 
be  the  most  that  could  be  garnlsheed.  But 
take  a  worker  who  has  only  $62  a  week  in 
disposable  earnings.  While  25  per  cent  of 
$62  Is  $15  50.  the  most  that  could  be  seized 
would  be  $14.  smce  they  have  to  leave  him 
at  least  $48. 

Actually  the  law  does  not  specify  the  $48 
figure  but  specifies  30  times  the  federal  minl- 
mxim  hourly  wage.  Cxirrently  thla  is  an  obso- 
lete $1.60.  If  Congress  finally  realizes  that 
there  is  an  Inflation  and  raises  the  minimum 
wage  to  at  least  $2.  the  garnishment  exemp- 
tion would  go  to  $60. 

This  provision  does  provide  a  better  ex- 
emption than  in  those  states  which  per- 
mitted garnishment  of  ae  much  as  50  per 
cent  of  pay  and  minimum  exemptions  as  low 
as  $25-$40  a  week.  But  the  25  per  cent  or  $48 
is  not  as  good  as  the  laws  in  some  states. 
They  permit  only  as  little  as  10  per  cent  to 
be  garnlsheed.  as  in  New  York,  or  have  mini- 
mum exemptions  of  40  times  the  minimum 
wage  as  in  the  new  Washington  State  law.  or 
even  more  as  In  Illinois  and  Connecticut. 

Incidentally,  under  the  new  federal  law 
"disposable  earnings"  Is  not  the  same  as 
"take-home  pay,"  Moran  warns.  "Disposable 
earnings"  excludes  only  items  legally  re- 
quired to  be  withheld  from  pay  such  as  taxes 
and  Social  Security. 

Of  somewhat  more  help  is  the  prohibition 
against  firing  for  one  garnishment.  The 
specter  of  being  fired  often  has  been  used 
by  collectors  and  finance  companies  to  scare 
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a  debtor  Into  paying  what  even  may  have 
been  an  unfair  or  deceptively-incurred  debt. 

But  the  new  law  is  a  little  vague  In  that 
It  prohibits  firing  for  garnishment  "for  any 
one  Indebtedness."  Whether  the  Wage  and 
Hours  Division  Interprets  this  language 
rigidly  or  more  realistically  will  determine 
the  real  usefulness  of  this  law. 

If  the  Interpretation  Is  that  the  worker 
is  permitted  only  one  garnishment  during  his 
entire  period  of  employment.  It's  not  much 
help.  Hawaii  and  Connecticut  already  bar 
firings  for  garnishment;  Washington,  for  no 
more  than  two  garnishments  on  separate 
debts  within  12  months,  and  New  York  for 
no  more  than  one  In  12  months.  Several 
other  states  are  considering  or  already  have 
enacted  similar  restrictions.  Pennsylvania. 
Texas  and  Florida  do  not  even  permit  gar- 
nishments at  all. 

Moreover,  many  employers  do  not  fire  for 
Just  one  garnlsluneat  anyway. 

The  Wage  and  Hours  Division  Is  studying 
whether  the  new  law  should  be  Interpreted 
to  protect  against  more  than  one  garnish- 
ment If  they  arise  from  the  same  debt  situ- 
ation. What  often  happens  is  that  one  credi- 
tor slaps  on  a  garnishment,  and  then  others 
garnishee  to  protect  their  stake  In  the 
debtor's  wages.  Or.  because  his  Income  has 
been  reduced  by  one  garnishment,  a  debtor 
may  fall  behind  In  other  payments  and  suffer 
another  garnishment.  Under  a  narrow  inter- 
pretation, the  employer  then  could  fire  since 
there  Is  more  than  one  garnishment. 

To  Its  credit,  the  Wage  and  Hours  Division 
Is  considering  establishing  a  period  of  time, 
such  as  a  year  after  the  first  garnishment, 
before  another  could  be  considered  grounds 
for  firing.  Another  method  I  have  proposed 
to  the  division,  would  be  to  bar  garnishee 
firings  unless  the  additional  garnishments 
were  for  debts  contracted  ajtcr  the  first  gar- 
nishment. Thus,  garnishments  for  debts  ex- 
isting at  the  time  of  the  first  garnishment 
could  not  legally  result  In  firing. 

I.EGAI.  HELP 

If  you  ever  do  get  garnlsheed,  even  Just 
after  one  garnishment,  try  to  get  legal  help . 
to  make  sure  all  the  jjotentlal  defenses 
against  the  garnishment  are  used.  If  you 
have  more  than  one  garnishment,  legal  help 
Is  even  more  urgent  to  make  sure  the  em- 
ployer and  courts  Interpret  the  Hw  ade- 
quately and  not  narrowly.  If  you  have  little 
or  no  funds  for  an  attorney,  you  may  be  able 
to  get  help  from  the  local  Legal  Aid  Society 
or  a  neighborhood  legal  center  operated  by 
a  Community  Action  Council.  Your  union's 
business  agent  or  community  services  rep- 
resentative may  be  able  to  advise  on  getting 
legal  help. 

Your  lawyer  also  even  may  advise  bank- 
ruptcy or  a  wage-earner  plan  (Chapter  13 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Law)  to  protect  you  from 
further  garnishments. 

If  you  do  get  fired  for  a  second  garnish- 
ment consult  your  union.  You  may  be  able 
to  file  a  grievance  or  have  It  arbitrated,  as 
the  Washington  State  Labor  Council  recent- 
ly advised  luilon  members. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  reading  over  the  bulletin,  one  par- 
ticular article  caught  my  eye.  It  was 
titled  "Unite"  and  it  trtily  offers  an 
inspiring  message  for  all  of  us. 

I  believe  it  would  be  of  interest  to  many 
persons  and,  therefore,  I  submit  it  for  the 
Record: 

Unite 

merlcans  built  this  country  with  their 
hands.  They  stood  at  the  edges  of  a  raw 
wilderness,  with  nothing  except  the  promise 
of  freedom  .  .  .  the  wit  and  the  will  to 
achieve  it.  Tliey  planted  their  farms,  raised 
their  roofbeams.  laid  their  rails,  built  their 
churches,  dreamed  their  dreams.  They 
drenched  the  earth  with  their  blood  defend- 
ing what  they'd  built. 

WHAT    KIND    OF    COUNTRY    DO    YOU    MAKE    THAT 
WAY? 

The  kind  of  country  that  can  pvit  a  man 
on  the  moon  ...  Or  feed  the  hungry  world 
...  Or  heal  the  sick  ...  Or  teach  the  children 
who  long  to  learn.  The  kind  of  country  that 
will  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  some  for- 
saken corner  of  the  map  when  other  people's 
right  to  do  the  same  is  threatened. 

Tliafs  why,  when  you  look  for  Americans, 
you  often  find  them  in  tough  places,  the  un- 
popular places.  With  blisters  on  their  hands. 
doing  the  work  that  no  one  else  has  the 
strength,  know  how,  or  fortitude  to  do. 

Room  for  improvement  at  home?  Of  course. 
Americans  continually  strive  to  Improve  their 
heritage,  to  make  the  best  better.  The  results 
are  readily  apparent  to  an  envious  world. 

So  let's  covint  our  blessings  as  we  start  a 
new  decade,  take  Inventory  of  our  standard 
of  living,  of  the  freedoms  we  defend  and 
cherish.  Compare  America  with  any  other 
coimtry.  Then  stand  up  and  be  counted  .  .  . 
proudly  and  confidently. — United  Telephone 
System. 


UNITE 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP   TENNKSSEK 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  while  I  was  going  through  my  daily 
volume  of  mail,  I  came  upon  this  news 
bulletin  mailed  to  me  by  the  Kawanls 
Club  of  Bristol,  Virginia-Tennessee,  con- 
cerning the  club's  activities. 
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WILBUR  AND  ORVILLE  WRIGHT 
TO  CONGRESSMAN  ROBERT  M. 
NEVm,  JANUARY  18,  1905 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constit- 
uent of  mine  has  called  to  my  attention 
some  very  interesting  correspondence 
between  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright,  Con- 
gressmen, the  Secretary  of  Wai',  and 
other  Government  officials  in  1905. 

My  constituent  pointed  out  the  simi- 
larities between  this  correspondence  and 
the  handling  of  cm-rent  new  ideas. 

I  would  like  to  place  this  material  in 
the  Record  and  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  to  Congressman 
Robert  M.  Ncvin,  January  18,  1905 

The  series  of  aeronautical  experiments 
upK>n  which  we  have  been  engaged  for  the 
past  five  years  has  ended  in  the  production 
of  a  flying- machine  of  a  type  fitted  for  prac- 
tical use.  It  not  only  files  through  the  air  at 
high  speed,  but  It  also  lands  without  being 
wrecked.  During  the  year  1904  one  hun- 
dred and  ^ve  flights  were  made  at  our  ex- 
perimenting station,  on  the  Huffman  prairie, 
east  of  the  city;  and  though  our  experience 
In  handling  the  machine  has  been  too  short 
to  give  any  high  degree  of  skill,  we  neverthe- 
less succeeded,  toward  the  end  of  the  season, 
in  making  two  flights  of  fire  minutes  each, 
in  which  we  sailed  round  and  rovmd  the 
field  imtU  a  distance  of  about  three  miles 
had  been  covered,  at  a  speed  of  tblrty-flve 
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miles  an  hour.  The  first  of  these  record 
flights  was  made  on  November  9th.  In  cele- 
bration of  the  phenomenal  political  victory 
of  the  preceding  day,  and  the  second,  on 
December  1st.  in  honor  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth flight  of  the  season. 

The  numerous  flights  in  straight  lines,  in 
circles,  and  over  "S"-Bh»ped  courses,  in 
calms  sind  In  winds,  have  made  it  quite  cer- 
tain that  flying  has  been  brought  to  a  point 
where  it  can  be  made  of  great  practical  use  in 
various  ways,  one  of  which  is  that  of  scouting 
and  carrying  messages  In  time  of  war.  If  the 
latter  features  are  of  Interest  to  our  gov- 
ernment, we  shall  be  pleased  to  take  up  the 
matter  either  on  a  basis  of  providing  ma- 
chines of  agreed  specifications,  at  a  con- 
tract price,  or  of  furnishing  all  scientific 
and  practical  information  we  have  accumu- 
lated in  these  years  of  experimenting,  to- 
gether writh  a  license  to  use  our  patents: 
thus  putting  the  government  in  a  position 
to  operate  on  Its  own  account. 

If  you  can  find  It  convenient  to  ascertain 
whether  this  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  our 
government,  it  would  oblige  us  greatly,  as 
early  information  on  this  point  will  aid  vs 
In  making  our  plans  for  the  future. 


ReplT'   to    Congressman    Nevin    Peom    the 

Board    of    Ordinance    and    Pobtitication. 

Signed  by  Maj.  Oen.  G.  L.  Oillespu: 

I  have  the  honor  to  Inform  you  that,  as 

many  requests  have  been  made  for  financial 

assistance  in  the  development  of  designs  for 

fiylng-machlnes,    the    Board    has    found    It 

necessary  to  decline  to  make  allotments  for 

the  experimental  development  of  devices  for 

mechanical  flight,  and  has  determined  that. 

before  suggestions  with  that  object  in  vie.v 

will  be  considered,  the  device  must  have  been 

brought  to  the  stage  of  practical  operati  n 

without  expense  to  the  United  States. 

It  appears  from  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Wrl7ht 
that  their  machine  has  not  been  brought 
to  the  stage  of  practical  operation,  but  as 
soon  as  It  shall  have  been  perfected,  this 
Board  would  be  pleased  to  receive  further 
representations  from  them  In  regard  to  it. 

Wilbur  Wright  to  Oct.ate  CHANtrrt. 
JtTNE  1,  1905 

We  would  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  if  -xe 
had  offered  our  machine  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, without  giving  our  own  country  a 
chance  at  It.  but  our  consciences  are  clear. 
At  the  Christmas  holidays  we  talked  with  Mr. 
Nevln,  congressman  from  this  district,  and  he 
proposed  that  we  write  him  a  letter  contain- 
ing a  general  statement  of  our  business,  and 
that  he  take  it  to  Mr.  Taft  (Secretary  of 
War)  and  secure  an  appointment  for  us  to 
meet  with  the  War  Department  officials,  thus 
saving  us  delay  when  we  should  visit  Wash- 
ington. But  owing  to  sickness  he  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  over  our  letter  without  per- 
sonaUy  seeing  Mr.  Taft  and  shortly  afterward 
received  the  letter  from  the  Ordinance  De- 
partment which  I  enclose.  As  we  had  made  no 
request  for  appropriation,  but  on  the  con- 
trary had  offered  to  furnish  a  machine  of 
"Agreed  specifications  at  a  contracted  price", 
(which  offer  was  entirely  ignored,)  we  were 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  letter  of 
the  War  Department  was  Intended  as  a  flat 
turn  down.  We  still  think  so. 

A  note  to  Col.  Capper  Informing  him  that 
we  were  ready  to  talk  business  with  British 
government  soon  brought  a  response  from  the 
English  war  office  requesting  us  to  make  a 
definite  proposition,  and  now  have  an  answer 
stating  that  an  officer  will  be  sent  to  see  us. 

It  is  no  pleasant  thought  to  us  that  any 
foreign  country  should  take  from  America 
any  share  of  the  glory  of  having  conquered 
the  flying  problem,  but  we  feel  that  we  have 
done  our  full  share  toward  making  this  an 
American  invention,  and  if  It  is  sent  abroad 
for  further  development  the  responsibility 
does  not  rest  upon  us.  We  have  taken  pains 
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to  se«  that    'Opportunity"  gave  a| 
knock  on  the  War  Department 
for  years  been  our  business  prac : 
to  those  who  wished  to  buy 
ing  to  force  goods  upon  people 
want  them.  If  the  American  gov 
decided   to  spend  no  money  on 
chines  till  their  practical  use  has 
onstrated  In   actual  service 
sorry,  but  we  can  not  reasonably 
are  the  Judges. 
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WlLBtTR  AND  ORVILLE  WRIGHT  TO 

Wa«  W  H  Taft.  Dayton.  October 

Some  months   ago   we   made 
Offer  to  furnish  to  the  War 
tical    flying-machines   suitable 
purposes.    The   matter    was   referfed 
Board  of  Ordinance  and  Portlflcat 
seems  to  have  given  it  scant  coi 
We  do  not  wish  to  take  this  Invention 
unless   we   find   It   necessary   to 
therefore  write  again,  renewing 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  a 
contract,  to  be  accepted  only  afte 
in  which  the  conditions  of  the  co 
been  fulfilled:  the  machine  to  carfy 
ator  and  supplies  of  fuel.  etc. 
a  flight  of  one  hundred  miles 
the  machine  to  be  regulated 
sliding   scale    based    upon   the 
of  the  machine  in  the  trial  trips 
mum  performance  to  be  a  flight 
twenty-five  miles  at  a  speed  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour. 

We  are  also  willing   to   take 
build  machines  carrying  more  t 
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Reply    Prom    Major    General    JJ   C.    Bates. 
Presidbnt  or  the  Boako  or  Ord  ;nance  and 

FORTinCATION.    AND    MCMBER    Of|  THE    GEN- 
ERAL Staft 
I  have  the  honor  to  inform  y 

many  requests  have  been  made 

assistance  in  the  development  of 

flying-machines,  the  Board  has 

essary  to  decline  to  make  allotm^ts 

experimental    development    of    <  ,e 

mechanical  flight,  and  has  deterifcined 

before  suggestions  with  that  obj 

will    be    considered,    the    device 

been  brought  to  the  stage  of 

atlon  without  expense  to  the  Un 
Before  the  question  of  making 
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Reply  Prom  Capt.  T.  C.  Dickson, 
Recorder  of  the  Board 

The  Board  of  Ordinance  and  Fortification 
at  Its  meeting  October  24,  1905,  recorded  its 
action   as   follows: 

The  Board  then  considered  a  letter,  dated 
October  19,  1905,  from  Wilbur  and  Orvllle 
Wright  requesting  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  that  a  flying-machine 
would  have  to  fulfill  before  It  would  be 
accepted. 

It  Is  recommended  that  Messrs.  Wright  be 
informed  that  the  Board  does  not  care  to 
formulate  any  requirements  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  flying-machine  or  take  any 
further  action  on  the  subject  until  a  ma- 
chine is  produced  which  by  actual  operation 
is  shown  to  be  able  to  produce  horizontal 
flight  and  to  carry  an  op>erator. 

Wright  Brothers  to  the  US.  War 
Department,   May    17.    1907 

We  have  some  flyers  in  course  of  con- 
struction and  would  be  pleased  to  sell  one 
or  more  of  them  to  the  War  Department,  If 
an  agreement  as  to  terms  can  be  reached. 

These  machines  will  carry  two  men,  an  op- 
erator and  an  observer,  and  sufficient  supply 
of  fuel  for  a  flight  of  two-hundred  kilom- 
eters. We  are  willing  to  make  It  a  condi- 
tion of  a  contract  that  the  machine  must 
make  a  trial  trip  before  Government  repre- 
sentatives of  not  less  than  fifty  kilometers  at 
a  speed  of  not  less  than  fifty  kilometers  an 
hour,  before  its  acceptance  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  before  any  part  of  the  purchase 
price  is  paid  to  us. 

If  the  War  Department  Is  in  a  position  to 
purchase  at  this  time,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
have  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  matter  In  detail,  or  we  are  will- 
ing to  submit  a  formal  proposition,  if  that 
Is  preferred 

Orvule  Wright  to  Wilbur  Wright.  Davton. 
Ohio,   May    27,    1907 

A  few  days  ago  the  following  came  from 
the  Ordinance  Board: 

■'In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  Instant, 
I  am  directed  to  request  that,  as  suggested 
by  you,  you  will  submit  a  formal  proposition 
for  furnishing  a  dirigible  flying  machine  in 
such  detail  that  the  Board  may  take  action 
thereon. 

"The  subject  aerial  navigation  being  still 
In  the  experimental  stage,  no  requirements 
have  been  formvilated  by  the  Board,  and  It 
Is  therefore  suggested  that  you  state  what 
specifications  you  can  fulfill.  Incorporating 
the  conditions  already  named  by  you  for  a 
machine  capable  of  carrying  fuel  supply  for  a 
flight  of  two  hundred  kilometers  and  two 
men  In  free  flight  at  a  rate  of  50  kilometers 
an  hour,  for  a  sustained  flight  of  50  kilo- 
meters, and  with  reasonable  dirlglbillty  and 
safety  in  flight  and  landing. 

"Your  proposition  should  also  include  a 
time  of  delivery  and  a  stated  price  for  the 
complete  apparatus,  payment  to  be  made  con- 
tingent  upon   agreed    performance. 

"If  you  have  a  machine  constructed  with 
which  you  can  make  flights,  the  Board  would 
be  Interested  In  witnessing  tests  and  could 
visit  your  establishment  for  the  purpose. 

"The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  held 
in  this  city  on  June  6th  and  a  reply  to  this 
letter  Is  requested  prior  to  that  date." 

I  Intend  to  answer  that  we  will  furnish 
one  machine,  etc.  for  9100,000;  that  addi- 
tional machines  will  be  furnished  at  a  rea- 
sonable advance  over  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture. That  the  time  of  delivery  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  what  other  engagements  we 
have  at  the  time  of  signing  a  contract,  but 
that  a  contract  entered  into  now  could 
be  filled  within  three  to  six  months.  I  will 
probably  answer  their  suggestion  to  come 
here  and  witness  a  flight  something  like  this: 
Since  many  of  the  Important  features  of  our 
flyer  have  been  kept  secret — and  are  now 
properly  protected  by  patents — It  would  not 
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be  prudent  to  show  the  machine  In  advance 
of  a  contract.  But  In  order  to  protect  the  pur- 
chaser we  are  willing  that  the  specifica- 
tions be  entered  In  the  contract  as  may  be 
necessary  to  guarantee  the  dirlglbillty  of  the 
machine  and  its  structural  strength;  and  that 
as  an  additional  safeguard  to  the  purchaser, 
we  are  willing  that  no  part  of  the  purchase 
price  be  paid  to  us  until  the  trial  flight 
has  been  made  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  contract.  I  think  I  will 
propose  to  make  the  minimum  speed  forty 
miles  an  hour,  provided  95,000  is  allowed  us 
for  each  mile  above  the  speed  performance  In 
the  trial  flight:  we  offer  to  forfeit  95,000  ol 
the  purchase  price  for  each  mile  below  forty 
miles. 


POLLUTION  AND  THE  PUBLIC 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Center  magazine,  published 
by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  carried  a  perceptive 
article  on  the  pollution  problem  by  Mr. 
Praiik  M.  Potter,  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  Environmental  Clearing  House. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  this  article,  I  in- 
clude the  text  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Pollvtion  and  the  Public 
(By  Prank  M.  Potter.  Jr.) 

Pollution  Is  limited  by  neither  Internal 
nor  external  political  boundaries.  Dirty  air 
and  water  pass  easily  from  country  to  coun- 
try, and  people  downwind  and  downstream 
can  only  suffer,  possibly  comforted  to  know 
that  their  hands  are  no  cleaner  than  those 
of  their  neighbors.  We  are  challenged  to 
develop  new  ways  of  attacking  pollution.  In 
so  doing,  we  must  take  account  of  the  defl- 
ciencles  built  Into  the  system  and,  wherever 
possible,  should  adapt  corrective  techniques 
to  the  situation  as  we  find  It,  not  as  we  would 
have  it. 

The  first  and  basic  need  is  for  a  more  au- 
thoritative information-gathering  network, 
and  methods  of  getting  that  information  at 
minimum  cost  to  those  who  need  It.  This 
need  affects  all  institutions  at  all  levels.  It 
is  being  met  only  superficially  at  the  present 
time.  How  it  should  be  carried  out  and  who 
should  do  It  are  Important  questions  not  yet 
resolved:  bureaucracy  makes  strong  argu- 
ments for  keeping  the  apparatus  out  of  gov- 
ernmental hands,  and  the  profit  motive  pro- 
vides strong  reasons  for  keeping  It  out  of 
the  marketplace. 

In  developing  any  such  Information  net- 
work, emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  service — differences  of  opin- 
ion are  no  vice  when  responsible  and  ade- 
quately documented,  and  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion ought  to  be  cause  for  concern. 

Unfortunately,  the  time  scale  within  which 
we  must  respond  to  environmental  chal- 
lenges is  so  compressed  that  whatever  Infor- 
mation and  control  systems  we  can  develop 
may  still  be  unable  to  operate  effectively.  The 
rate  of  technological  change  will  probably 
remain  rapid,  although,  as  suggested  by  John 
Piatt  In  his  article  "What  We  Must  Do" 
[Science,  November  28.  1969),  a  leveling  off 
Is  likely  In  some  areas.  The  objective  thus 
becomes  to  develop  sufficiently  responsive 
systems  to  permit  society  to  react  to  new 
crises  before  they  have  acquired  unstop- 
pable momentum.  ■ 

These  difficulties  are  compounded  by  our 
inaccurate  and  inadequate  trouble-sensing 
procedures.  We  do  not  seem  able  to  react 
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even  when  problems  are  foreseen;  we  respond 
only  when  they  have  become  massive  and 
less  easily  managed.  Inaction  in  turn  requires 
far  greater  corrective  force  than  would  have 
been  necessary  had  we  reacted  sooner  and 
more  adequately. 

This  also  points  up  the  fallings  of  the  more 
or  less  simplistic  solutions  that  we  tend  to 
adopt  as  a  means  of  correcting  environmen- 
tal problems,  which  are  rarely  U  ever  simple 
In  origin,  and  are  not  usually  curable  by  the 
simple  solutions  presented  to  and  accepted 
by  those  who  make  the  crucial  decisions. 

Finally,  we  have  never  seriously  set  out  to 
define  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  an 
•optimum"  or  •livable"  environment.  True, 
we  all  tend  to  make  these  Judgments  on  a 
subjective,  non-analytical  basis,  and  we 
focus  on  Issues  with  which  we  may  per- 
sonaUy  and  emotionally  be  involved.  The 
tennls-shoed  little  old  lady  may  grieve  for 
the  Redwoods  or  a  threatened  brook  with- 
out realizing  that  bigger  and  more  serious 
problems  may  threaten  much  more  basic 
values — perhaps  life  itself. 

Subjective  judgments  on  these  questions 
are  unavoidable,  and  may  not  be  lUidesirable. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  would  seem  impor- 
tant to  devote  a  portion  of  our  energies  to  an 
Informed  effort  to  define  the  public  Interest 
and  clarify  some  of  the  conflicts  that  are  in- 
evitably Involved.  IX.  for  example,  we  con- 
tinue to  favor  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine as  an  integral  element  of  our  transpor- 
tation system,  what  wUl  this  mean  In  terms 
of  projected  levels  of  air  pollution,  climate, 
and  human  health?  Should  we  not,  in  other 
words,  develop  a  base  line,  from  which  we 
may  then  Judge  the  consequences  and  costs 
of  proposed  new  cotirses  of  action? 

The  traditional  approach  to  the  develop- 
ment of  social  control  systems  has  Involved 
the  creation  of  regulatory  agencies  acting 
as  expert  arbiters  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est. This  approach  has  been  spectacularly 
unsuccessful:  the  regulators  have  Inevitably 
become  captives  of  the  very  Industries  they 
were  established  to  regulate.  Consciously  or 
not,  the  regulators  have  adopted  roles  as 
promoters  and  protectors  of  the  theoretically 
regulated,  and  leave  little  hope  that  improved 
environmental  protection  would  result  from 
the  establishment  of  a  new  super-regulatory 
agency. 

A  newer  method  suggested  for  controlling 
rampant  environmental  degradation  Involves 
establishing  technical  and  technological 
monitoring  systems;  that  Is,  putting  scien- 
tists in  the  position  of  active  maintenance, 
control,  and  dissemination  of  environmental 
information  and  protective  measures.  But 
this  effort  U  hardly  more  likely  to  succeed, 
since  It  requires  a  degree  of  political  sensi- 
tivity and  aggressiveness  foreign  and  perhaps 
itlthetlcal  to  the  scientific  method, 
and  ceftalnly  Inconsistent  with  history  and 
current  practice. 

The  most  adequate  solution  appears  to 
lie  in  putting  necessary  information  into 
the  hands  of  the  concerned  public,  which 
has  the  most  direct  interest,  and  by  giving 
It  better  tools  and  ways  of  calling  environ- 
mental miscreants  to  account.  Of  course  we 
cannot  prevent  the  bureaucrat  or  the  entre- 
preneur from  making  decisions  which  have 
short-term  advantages  for  him  but  long-term 
disadvantages  for  us,  but  we  can  require  him 
to  make  his  decisions  and  reasons  public, 
and  to  provide  a  forum  to  review  those 
decisions  with  broad  social  Interests  in  mind. 
In  effect,  this  would  Involve  building  Into 
the  decision-making  structure  of  goveriunent 
the  ability  and  desire  to  consider  long-term 
and  ecological  consequences  of  activities,  a 
process  that  might  be  accomplished  through 
a  nvimber  of  specific  Btep>s: 

Long-term  effects  of  programs  sind  policies 
must  be  examined  and  detailed  a»„a  matter 
of  public  record. 
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Procedures  must  be  established  following 
government  programs  and  projects  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  environmental  effects  were 
those  anticipated,  and  if  not.  why  not.  (Here 
again  the  public  should  be  given  easy  access 
to  the  full  record,  and  procedures  should  be 
established  permitting  citizens  to  put  the 
appropriate  agencies  on  the  spot.) 

Execuvlve  agencies  should  be  required  as 
a  matter  of  procedure  to  obtain  the  views  of 
other  Interested  federal,  state,  or  local 
groups,  public  and  private,  on  questions  re- 
lated to  their  programs.  Responsible  criti- 
cisms should  be  answered  on  the  record,  and 
if  no  answer  Is  forthcoming,  or  If  the  an- 
swer is  unsatisfactory,  procedures  should 
be  established  to  permit  Judicial  review. 

Public  agencies,  in  adopting  specific  pro- 
grams, should  also  be  required  to  show  how 
these  programs  are  best  adapted  to  the  total 
needs  of  the  situation.  Where  reasonable  al- 
ternatives exist,  these  should  be  described, 
and  an  explanation  given  as  to  why  they 
were  not  adopted. 

Each  agency  taking  action  should  be  le- 
gally required  to  Justify  why  any  action  at 
all  was  desirable.  This  is  not  so  simple- 
minded  as  It  sounds:  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  hard  put  to  defend  Itself  when  asked  to 
develop  cost/ benefit  calculations  for  not 
building  a  dam.  Assembling  a  group  of  tech- 
nologists and /or  engineers  presupposes  great 
pressure  to  do  something,  and  the  option  of 
not  going  forward  at  all  Is  often  obscured  or 
Ignored. 

This  last  requirement  suggests  Itself  for 
nongovernmental  areas  of  endeavors  as  well. 
Highway  builders,  land  developers,  and  oth- 
ers have  a  far  easier  Job  in  making  their 
cases  than  do  their  opponents.  A  heavy  bur- 
den of  proof  Is  placed  upon  the  people  who 
presume  to  speak  for  the  public  Interest.  To 
get  Into  court  they  must  show  that  active 
harm  will  result,  not  balanced  by  the  puta- 
tive good  provided  by  the  proposed  activity. 
The  burden  is  misplaced — those  who  wish  to 
use  environmental  assets  should  be  required 
to  show  that  the  balance  favors  their  pro- 
posals. 

We  also  need  mechanisms  for  more  rapid, 
extensive,  and  convenient  public  review  of 
major  public  and  private  agency  decisions. 
Perhaps  a  Public  Defender  for  the  Environ- 
ment, with  authority  to  review  general  gov- 
ernmental policies  and  pass  upon  specific 
problems  considered  to  have  sig^flcant  en- 
vironmental consequences  might  be  a  solu- 
tion. In  extraordinary  cases,  this  Defender 
could  be  given  the  authority  to  issue  tem- 
porary cease-and-desist  orders  to  prevent  the 
otherwise  inevitable  destruction  oX  Impor- 
tant resources.  Control  procedures  mvist  be 
set  up  to  prevent  such  a  Defender  from  act- 
ing irresponsibly,  or  to  force  him  to  act  in 
proper  cases. 

We  must  encourage  the  public  to  partici- 
pate more  effectively  in  the  making  of  de- 
cisions with  environmental  implications,  on 
which  it  has  no  presently  measurable  im- 
pact. This  means  citizen  action  programs, 
keyed  to  the  issues  of  the  day.  Call  them  lob- 
bies, pressure  groups,  or  anything  else;  color 
them  important.  Their  actions  should  be 
coordinated  to  have  meaningful  impact  upon 
the  legislative  bodies  whose  decisions  affect 
us  all. 

We  also  need  to  develop  new  ways  of  fund- 
ing citizen  organizations  with  environ- 
mental objectives.  Where  they  act  to  protect 
common  assets,  they  should  be  supported  by 
the  public  treasury  or  by  the  organizations 
whose  actions  created  the  problem. 

Greater  citizen  participation  might  be  ac- 
complished by  the  enactment  of  a  federal 
statute  to  the  effect  that  any  person  or  group 
winning  or  perhaps  even  instituting  a  court 
case  based  up<Hi  the  violation  of  a  federal 
pollution  law  should  be  entitled,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  to  recover  reasonable 
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fees  and  costs.  It  would  be  necessary  to  spell 
out  in  detail  the  type  of  cases  In  which  such 
relief  would  be  appropriate,  but  the  basic 
idea  merits  discussion. 

In  many  ways  It  would  appear  more  de- 
sirable to  force  the  would-be  polluter  him- 
self to  underwrite  the  costs  of  protecting  the 
resources  that  he  has  threatened.  This  could 
be  done  by  requiring  a  public  bond  to  be 
filed  by  agencies  which  propose  to  take  ac- 
tions with  potentially  undesirable  environ- 
mental consequences.  That  bend  would  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  if  an  anti-pollution  law 
were  violated  or  if  unforeseen  environmental 
consequences  should  occur,  and  the  funds 
might  be  applied  to  legal  fees  or  to  cleaning 
up  the  resultant  damages. 

We  should  also  step  up  our  efforts  to  find 
more  adequate  technological  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  technology  hao  created.  The 
most  effective  and  least  harmful  method 
developed  to  clean  up  the  Santa  Barbara  oil 
spin  was  the  massive  use  of  straw,  men,  and 
hand  rakes— hardly  a  creative  response. 
Transferring  oU  from  Alaska's  North  Slope 
to  world  markets  may  create  serious  en- 
vironmental threats:  the  use  of  glganUc  Ice- 
breaklng  tankers  endangers  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  the  use  of  overland  pipelines  threatens 
a  tundra  that  has  remained  substantially 
unchanged  for  many,  many  years.  Both  tech- 
niques menace  a  fragile  ecology  that  might 
take  centuries  to  recover  If  something  un- 
foreseen should  happen. 

It  Is  almost  Inconceivable  that  more  effec- 
tive and  less  expensive  techniques  could 
not  be  found  to  meet  these  and  other  en- 
vironmental hazards  of  the  time.  The  civili- 
zation that  put  men  on  the  moon  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  better. 

In  1968,  several  congressmen  formed  an 
unofficial  Ad-Hoc  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment as  a  channel  for  communication  on 
environmental  issues  between  the  Congress 
and  interested  scientist*  and  Informed  citi- 
zens. The  committee  now  numbers  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  is  In  regtilar  contact 
with  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  expert  ad- 
visers. Membership  on  the  committee  Is  open 
to  any  Interested  legislator,  senator,  or  rep- 
resentative, RepubUcan  or  Democrat.  This 
step  does  not  entirely  satisfy  the  need  for 
better  information,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  infor- 
maUon  network  available  to  members  of  that 
committee  may  soon  be  expanded  to  meet 
state  and  local  demands  for  better  environ- 
mental Information,  and  ought  also  to  be 
useful  to  other  groups  with  similar  concerns. 
Legislation  has  been  considered  in  the  Con- 
gress which  could  go  far  toward  arming 
citizens'  organizations  vrtth  better  informa- 
tion on  what  federal  agencies  are  doing  and 
why  they  are  doing  It.  The  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Henry  Jackson  and  Representative  John 
Dingell,  contains  language  to  this  effect,  as 
does  the  airport  construction  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  House.  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
of  course,  to  what  extent  the  executive  agen- 
cies will  be  successful  in  their  inevitable  ef- 
forts to  weaken  the  impact  of  these  meas- 
ures, though  their  Jobs  will  be  made  more 
difficult  by  the  certain  knowledge  that  in- 
terested legislators  will  be  watching. 

These  stepie  and  the  ones  that  remain  to 
be  taken  are  hcq>eful  signs  In  an  area  in 
which  hope  Is  uncommon.  If  anything,  these 
efforts  should  be  accelerated;  we  may  not  be 
able  to  afford  more  delay,  and  we  should 
begin  to  exercise  what  talents  we  have  for 
imaginative  and  bold  departiwes  from  the 
patterns  of  behavior  no  longer  adequate  to 
our  needs. 

The  international  community  Is  also  rap- 
Idly  becoming  aware  of  the  dangers  of  en- 
vironmental degradation.  Sweden  has  taken 
an  Important  step  by  proposing  a  world- 
wide  Conference   on   the   Environment   for 
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1972.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
tlons.  The  hazard  Is  one  which  many 
recognize,    but    this    recognition 
tempered  by  the  realization  that 
is  easy  In  principle  but  not  In  fact 
is  against   pollution,   but   the   rank! 
thuslasts  thin  quickly  as  specific 
arise  and  specific  remedies  are 

We  have  been  less  than  successful 
ing   with   environmental    problems 
local   and  national  level.  Internatlo 
record  Is  even  worse.  The  history  of 
tematlonal  fishing  and  whaling 
does  not  encourage  a  sanguine  vIcm 
future.   The   United   Nations,    in 
neither  the   constituency   nor  the 
ment  to  resolve  foreseeable 
vironmental  conflicts.  It  was  not  ci 
this  purpose,   and   would   require 
internal  change  If  It  were  to  take 
seriously. 

The  need  for  better  Information 
Is  as  great  internationally  as  It 
smaller  scale.  If  anything,  political 
are  more  easily  blocked  than  at 
national  levels,  and  no  one  has  yet 
a  workable  system  of  sanctions  to 
those  problems,  which  all  concede  dc 

If  It  is  true  that  the  Interests 
groups  are  often  at  odds  with  thos  ? 
larger  societies  In  which  they  exist. ' 
more  true  Is  this  of  nations,  whose 
nlsms  are  more  easily  created  and 
and  whose  common  concerns  may 
erately  obscured?  Downwind  and 
nations  from  those  applying  persistent 
cldes  may  see  their  own  problems 
their  apprehensions  are  likely  to  b< 
as  quite  unimportant  by  the  nation 
the  problem.  That  nation  may  well 
Its  first  Interest  to  be  protection  of  t 
and   food   supply   of   Us   own 
look  upon  undesirable  side  effects 
one  elses  problem.  Unfortunately. 
be  everyone  else's  problem. 

The  strongest   peaceful  sanction 
available  to  influence  International 
appears  to  be  public  opinion.  More 
might  profitably  be  devoted  to  th( 
public  disclosure  as  a  stimulus  for 
quate  decisions  about  the  Internatl 
vironmental  Issues.  A  weak  reed  it 
but  It  must  serve  until  we  can  find  a 
substitute. 

One  simple  illustration  of  how 
siires  might  work  can  be  seen  in 
treaties  for  the  use  of  the  seas.  Thi 
area  has  been  perceived  clearly  by 
Interests  as  a  vsist  potential  source 
and  mineral  resources,  and 
critical  to  their  survival. 

We  must  pass  over  without  further 
the  critical  Issue  of  sanctions  as  " 
scope  of  this  article  and  as  beyond 
Ity  of  the  concerned  parties  to  resolvfc 
time.  We  shall  also  assume,  for  the 
of  argument,  that  It  will  eventuallj 
possible  to  develop  working  treaty 
ships  with  the  affected  nations  and 
a  treaty  will  provide  an  operating 
as  well  as  a  policy-making  body. 

What  suggestions  may  be  made  U 
some  assurance  that  the  vast  asset^ 
ocean   will   be  used   for  the  coi 
and  not  misused  on  behalf  of 
ments   of    humanity?    Proposals 
made  to  provide  a  focus  for  sclen 
pact  at  the  policy-making  level. 
cipllnes  win  of  necessity  be 
the  operating  levels  as  well.  The 
do  not  appear  to  Ije  entirely  adequat ; 
rent  needs — they  will   be  as 
solve  international  issues  as  they  an 
problems  on  the  national  scale. 
We  need  an  Ombudsman  for  the 
The    fiinctlons    of    such    an 
would  be  simple:  to  review  and  to 
upon  proposed  actions  by  the  opera 
of    the   treaty    organization    and 
consult  with  the  policy-making  arm 
ters  which  are  or  which  ought  to 
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consideration,  and  to  make  recommendations 
-to  these  and  to  all  nations  on  ways  to  tise, 
without  misusing,  the  oceans. 

This  latter  point  is  particularly  Important, 
since  the  seas  could  be  affected  by  the  activ- 
ities of  nations  which  may  not  be  treaty 
signatories — even  by  nations  which  are  en- 
tirely landlocked.  Inland  rivers  and  estu- 
r.ries  play  an  important  role  in  the  life  cy- 
cles of  fish  and  other  sjjecles  Important  to 
man,  and  are  In  turn  highly  vulnerable  to 
actions  affecting  airsheds  or  watersheds  with 
oceanic  outlets.  Pew  nations  In  the  world  re- 
main entirely  oblivious  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  the  ability  of  the  Ombudsman 
to  focus  worldwide  attention  upon  previously 
Ignored  problems  could  develop  lnta«  highly 
valuable  tool. 

As  sanctions  are  developed  for  the  Inter- 
national treaty,  consideration  should  also 
be  given  to  making  sanctions  available  to 
the  Ombudsman,  under  adequate  control 
procedures.  The  Ombudsman  should  not  be 
a  policeman:  there  will  be  enough  problems 
without  adding  new  ones.  However,  there 
should  be  a  close  working  relationship  with 
whatever  organization  handles  the  opera- 
tions of  the  treaty  organization. 

The  Ombudsman  shovild  have  direct  ac- 
cess to  current  oceanographic  and  ecological 
information  about  the  seas.  Again  It  would 
be  desirable  to  keep  informational  and  ex- 
perimental activities  separated  from  their 
primary  functions;  it  would  also  be  Impor- 
tant to  keep  them  separated  from  the  con- 
ventional channels  of  authority  within  the 
operating  arm  of  the  treaty  organization. 

History  Indicates  that.  In  the  seas  as  else- 
where, strong  pressures  will  be  brought  to 
bear  by  those  seeking  to  exploit  these  re- 
sources. It  will  be  critically  important  to 
build  Into  the  treaty  organization  some  form 
of  countervailing  pressures  to  ensure  that 
the  long-term  productivity  of  the  oceans  is 
not  endangered  by  man's  effort  to  turn  these 
assets  to  limited  advantage.  If  we  have 
learned  nothing  else  from  the  ecologlsts,  we 
know  now  that  we  exist  within  a  closed  sys- 
tem and  that  we  must  develop  processes  and 
procedures  that  will  permit  us  to  recycle 
those  resources  that  we  must  use.  To  this 
end.  the  Ombudsman  can  serve  us  well. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  It  would  seem  de- 
sirable to  create  a  three-  or  five-member 
organization  of  Ombudsmen  with  staggered, 
rotating  memberships,  and  a  semi-permanent 
professional  staff.  Continuity  Is  Important, 
but  a  constant  access  to  fresh  blood  provides 
a  responsiveness  to  challenge  that  will  be  In- 
valuable. \ 

A  highly  structured  decision-making  ap- 
paratus within  the  ofganizatlon  Itself  may 
not  be  desirable.  No  member  should  be  given 
a  power  of  veto:  Indeed.  If  any  member  sees 
a  particular  problem  as  Important,  and  his 
colleagues  do  not  share  his  views,  he  should 
still  ge  given  latitude  to  study  the  problem 
and  to  report  on  it  to  the  appropriate  bodies, 
supporting  his  report  with  whatever  evidence 
is  available. 

The  Ombudsmen  should  be  required  to 
submit  an  annual  report  on  their  operations 
to  the  treaty  organization,  and  copies  of  this 
report  should  be  given  wide  distribution  to 
member  nations  as  well  as  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Dissenting  views  should  be  made  avail- 
able In  the  same  form.  The  Incentive  to  re- 
view specific  problems  might  come  from 
within  the  organization  Itself,  or  It  might 
come  from  any  member  nations.  If  review  is 
declined,  the  reasons  for  disapproval  ought 
to  be  spelled  out  In  detail. 

Funding  Is  critical.  As  one  of  the  Impor- 
tant functions  of  the  treaty,  the  Ombuds- 
men should  be  assured  of  a  regular  budget, 
subject  to  no  diminution  for  political  rea- 
sons. Unless  the  organization  can  be  free  of 
budgetary  apprehensions,  its  work  must  in- 
evitably suffer. 

Clearly  the  problems  of  protection  of  the 
global  environment  are  not  confined  to  its 
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oceans.  Treaties  for  the  oceans  are  only  a 
beginning — but  there  Is  no  good  reason  why 
these  treaties  should  not  be  viewed  as  the 
first  real  steps  toward  more  comprehensive 
and  adequate  environmental  protection.  Men 
require  a  world  that  men  can  live  In. 

The  oceans  are  important  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  It  has  been  shown  that  they  are 
not  as  produc^ve  as  they  were  once  thought 
to  be.  In  terms  of  long-term  food  sources  for 
humanity.  We  cannot  carelessly  develop  the 
oc^ns  as  a  habitat  or  dumping  grounds,  but 
must  concern  ourselves  with  protecting  this 
vital  element  of  Spaceship  Earth.  At  the  same 
time,  we  may  perhaps  take  a  halting  step  to- 
ward developing  techniques  that  may  prove 
effective  in  other  areas  as  well. 

The  environmental  outlook  Is  not  encour- 
aging. We  are  coming  to  recognize  that, 
however  distant  the  prospect,  we  have  de- 
graded the  environment  In  which  we  live 
and  on  which  we  depend,  and  that  the  qual- 
ity of  our  lives — very  likely  our  existence 
itself — is  In  danger. 

Paradoxically,  there  is  really  no  villain  at 
whom  one  can  point  the  finger  of  blame — 
unless  we  are  all  villains.  However,  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  that  the  ireal  problem  is 
that  our  social  institutions  have  proved  In- 
adequate to  carry  the  burdens  suddenly 
thrust  upon  them.  Our  ability  to  manipulate 
the  physical  world  has  far  outstripped  the 
social  Institutions  and  protective  devices  ♦ 
that  might  otherwise  have  shielded  us. 

Therefore,  our  new  struggle  must  be  to 
achieve  more  direct  and  Intimate  partici- 
pation In  the  decision-making  process  by 
citizens  and  broadly  based  Interest  groups. 
This,  coupled  with  fuller  disclosure  of  the 
process  Itself,  promises  significant  benefits. 

Representatives  of  the  bureaucratic 
industrial  complex  may  say  that  such 
changes  in  the  making  of  decisions  will  slow 
those  decisions  down  and  will  make  the  proc- 
ess Itself  more  cumbersome.  They  would  be 
quite  correct:  new  projects  and  proposals 
will  be  hamjjered  and  new  enterprise  will 
be  slowed  down. 

There  may  be  extraordinary  occasions  in 
which  such  delay  cannot  be  tolerated,  but  I 
believe  that  more  careful  and  balanced  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  of  future  en- 
terprise will  benefit  society.  Once  upon  a 
time,  social  policy  was  designed  to  encour- 
age new  forms  of  commercial,  industrial,  and 
governmental  activity:  the  elaborate  fiction 
of  the  corporation  was  devised  to  permit  men 
to  act  collectively  without  risk  to  their  per- 
sonal fortunes.  America  encouraged  the 
growth  of  the  maritime  Industry,  then  the 
railroads,  and  we  are  still  encouraging  an 
aircraft  industry  which  scarcely  needs  en- 
couragement and  which  may  be  serving  in- 
terests opposed  to  those  of  society  (who 
really  needs  the  SST.  anyway?). 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  cut  back  this  encour- 
agement— to  build  up  the  other  side  of  the 
case:  the  protection  and  nurture  of  the 
citizen — the  human  being.  New  procedures 
to  protect  the  earth's  endangered  life-sup- 
port system  may  Indeed  produce  a  less  vig- 
orous exploitation  of  her  resources — but  con- 
sider the  alternatives. 


DETENTION  WITHOUT  TRIAL  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  South 
Africa  today  we  are  reminded  of  th« 
strength  of  legal  traditions,  the  persist- 
ence of  human  courage  and  the  capacity 
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of  tmiversity  students  to  strike  a  respon- 
sive chord  in  society.  Preventive  deten- 
tion in  its  most  extreme  form — indefinite 
detention  on  police  suspicion — which  has 
resulted  in  reported  torture  and  death  of 
detainees,  was  added  in  1967  by  the  South 
African  Terrorism  Act  to  an  already 
shocking  panoply  of  arbitrary  police  and 
administrative  powers.  That  act  passed 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote.  The  orga- 
nized bar  was  mute.  Yet  today,  there  are 
ferment,  responsible  public  criticism  and 
the  resurgence  of  a  chance  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  back  away  from  such  prac- 
tices. 

The  goads  to  cbnscience  have  been 
sharp.  Starting  in  the  fall  of  1967  came 
debates  and  resolutions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  and  Security 
Coimcil,  both  incensed  at  the  application 
of  such  a  law  as  the  Terrorism  Act  to  the 
international  territory  of  Namibia — 
South  West  Africa.  The  press  of  member 
states  carried  the  story  to  their  people; 
some  Governments  registered  protest  at 
Pretoria.  The  legal  profession  in  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  else- 
where evidenced  deep  concern.  Reports 
of  abuse  of  detainees  and  other  forms  of 
police  brutality  surfaced  in  South  Africa 
in  spite  of  ofiBcial  silence.  New  trials  un- 
der the  act  at  Pietermaritzburg  and 
Windhoek  dramatized  the  plight  of  de- 
tainee, defendant,  and  witness  imder  its 
provisions. 

Then  came  "the  trial  of  the  22"  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1969-70.  Twenty-two 
Africans  were  detained  under  the  Ter- 
rorism Act  for  over  6  months  and  sub- 
jected to  inhimian  treatment  in  in- 
terrogation of  kinds  described  in  their 
own  statements  as  submitted  to  the  su- 
preme court  by  their  counsel  and  in 
cross-examination  of  state  witnesses. 
They  were  brought  to  trial  under  an- 
other act — not  authorizing  indefinite  de- 
tention— the  charges  were  withdrawn 
and  they  were  acquitted.  Before  they 
could  leave  the  courtroom,  the  Special 
Branch  redetained  them  under  the  Ter- 
rorism Act.  Efforts  of  their  counsel  to 
secure  judicial  protection  from  police 
abuses  have  met  frustration  and  delay. 
As  the  significance  of  the  proceedings 
gained  wider  understanding  in  South 
Africa,  protest  spread  from  editorials  of 
a  few  free-speaking  papers  and  the  ladies 
of  the  Black  Sash,  long  known  for  their 
peaceful  vigils  against  injustice,  to  the 
university  students  and  faculty,  the 
churches  and  the  organized  bar  and 
side  bar.  The  forceful  and  authoritative 
indictment  of  preventive  detention  and 
other  forms  of  arbitrary  denial  of  rights 
delivered  by  Joel  Carlson,  attorney  for 
the  22  and  observer  for  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  in  earlier  matters 
has  already  been  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  «May  13,  1970,  p. 
15425;  May  20,  1970,  p.  16404). 

I  submit  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  the  condemnation  of  the  pre- 
ventive detention  provision  of  the  Ter- 
rorism Act  issued  on  May  27, 1970,  by  the 
distinguished  and  highly  respected  bar 
council  of  Johannesburg,  a  newspaper 
report  that  the  Government  intends  soon 
to  charge  or  release  the  22  and  other 
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reports  evidencing  that  the  hope  for 
justice  imder  law  can  still  rally  signifi- 
cant support  in  South  Africa : 

Johannesburg  Advocates  Attack  Terror 
Act 

The  Johannesburg  Bar,  In  a  statement 
Issued  yesterday,  strongly  criticized  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Terrorism  Act. 

It  said:  "The  detention  of  persons  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  Six  of  the  Terror- 
ism Act,  No.  83  of  1967  Is  an  example  of 
the  application  of  the  power  which  has 
been  given  to  the  executive  to  detain  per- 
sons for  an  Indefinite  period  without  trial. 

•The  Johannesburg  Bar  •  •  •  repeatedly  In 
the  past  expressed  its  concern  at  this  type  of 
legislation  and  its  attitude  ought  by  now 
to  be  well-known,  to  both  legislators  and 
members  of  the  public. 

"The  Johannesburg  Bar  wishes  to  reiter- 
ate Its  strong  opposition  to  any  legisla- 
tion which  conflicts  with  the  fundamental 
precepts  of  our  Roman  Dutch  Law  as  ap- 
plied for  many  years  by  the  courts  of  our 
country,  and  in  particular,  to  provisions 
such  as  Section  Six  of  the  Terrorism  Act 
which  enables  persons  to  be  detained  in  soli- 
tary confinement  for  an  indefinite  i>erlod, 
without  the  right  to  receive  legal  advice  or 
to  apply  to  court  to  determine  the  legality  of 
their  detention. 

"BtJRBEN 

"There  are  other  objectionable  features  of 
the  Terrorism  Act,  such  as  the  wide  defini- 
tion of  terrorism'  whereby  ordinary  law- 
abiding  citizens  going  about  their  lawful 
pursuits  can  also  become  'terrorists,'  and 
the  placing  on  an  accused  person  the  heavy 
burden  of  proving  certain  facts  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt  in  order  to  escape  conviction 
and  heavy  penalties. 

"This  Is  not  even  an  exhaustive  list  of 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  Act. 

"The  Johannesburg  Bar  has  always  rec- 
ognized the  duty  of  the  Government  to  en- 
sure the  safety  of  the  State.  It  does  not 
seek  in  any  way  to  trespass  upon  any  per- 
son's political  convictions  which,  In  this 
respect,  are   quite   Irrelevant. 

"Nor  does  the  Johannesburg  Bar  seek  to 
prescribe  to  Parliament  how  It  should  com- 
bat terrorism  or  any  other  activity  prejudi- 
cial to  the  safety  of  the  State. 

"PILLARS 

"What  It  Is,  and  always  has  t>een,  con- 
cerned ubout  Is  that  legislation  dealing  with 
any  subject  ought  to  be  so  designed  that 
it  does  not  contain  provisions  which  run 
counter  to  our  fundamental  precepts  of  law. 

"It  Is  the  Bar's  traditional  duty  to  warn 
against  the  erosion  of  these  fundamental 
principles  which  are  the  very  pillars  upon 
which  our  civilisation  has  been  built. 

"The  Terrorism  Act,  and  other  legislation 
containing  similar  features,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  such  legislation  In  practice,  con- 
stitutes a  very  serious  inroad  upon  the 
rule  of  law.  and  in  the  view  of  the  Johan- 
nesburg Bar  this  type  of  legislation  Is  sub- 
versive to  the  proper  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  South  Africa. 

"The  Johannesburg  Bar  further  urges  the 
Government  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
Introduce  legislation  to  restore  the  courts  to 
their  traditional  role  as  guardians  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject." 

Lawyers  Are  Worried  Aboitt  Detainers: 

Action  at  "High  Level"  Urged 
The  Johannesburg  Attorneys'  Association, 
representing  all  working  attorneys  In  Johan- 
nesburg, has  asked  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  of  the  Transvaal  to  approach  the 
Government  about  the  22  men  and  women 
being  detained  indefinitely  under  the  Ter- 
rorism Act. 
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At  a  meeting  In  Johannesburg  last  week. 
the  association's  committee  expressed  their 
concern  about  Indefinite  detention.  They 
were  particularly  perturbed  because  the  ac- 
cused had  already  been  acquitted  In  a  court 
of  law. 

On  Friday  Mr.  K.  D.  Moodie,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Transvaal,  told  me  that  no 
charges  had  yet  been  preferred  against  the 
detainees.  He  said  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no 
charges  were  lielng  considered  at  present. 

Mr.  Moodie  reiterated  thit  the  Security 
Police  had  powers,  under  Section  6  of  the 
Terrorism  Act,  to  hold  people  Indefinitely. 

Concern  and  opposition  are  mounting 
■  among  legal  men.  Including  advocates,  at- 
torneys and  academic  lawyers,  over  arbitrary 
Indefinite  detention  without  trial.  I  under- 
stand that  other  law  societies,  representing 
attorneys,  and  bar  councils,  representing  ad- 
vocates either  have  or  are  planning  to  take 
up  the  matter  at  "the  highest  levels". 

Representatives  of  these  law  bodies  In  the 
different  centers  this  week  declined  to  say 
what  action  was  being  taken,  however. 

Mr.  Harry  Prank,  president  of  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society  of  the  Transvaal,  would 
not  confirm  the  approach  by  the  Attorneys' 
Association  to  Investigate  the  position  of  the 
22  detainees. 

In  the  Sunday  Times  last  week  Dr.  Barend 
van  Nlckerk.  senior  lecturer  In  law  at  the 
University  of  the  Whltwatersland,  accused 
law  societies  and  bar  councils  of  being  '  deaf- 
enlngly  silent"  on  the  law  governing  solitary 
confinement,  which  he  said  they  knew  to  be 
utterly  wrong. 

Investigations  this  week  showed  that  many 
leading  advocates  and  attorneys  are  deeply 
perturbed  and  are  looking  to  their  legal 
bodies  to  make  their  feelings  known  to  the 
highest  authorities. 

BOSS   LAW 

One  told^e:  "On  a  point  of  law,  as  In  this 
case,  we  f*l  that  we  cannot  remain  silent. 
Our  legal  bodies  spoke  out  strongly  against 
the  boss  law,  which  allows  for  certain  ert- 
dence  to  be  withheld  from  the  courts  if  It  Is 
considered  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  State. 

"We  believe  that  Indefinite  detention  also 
abrogates  the  rule  of  law  because  It  super- 
sedes the  powers  of  the  courts." 

Dr.  Van  Nlckerk  told  me  this  week  that  he 
had  been  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Joharmes- 
burg  Attorneys'  Association  had  already 
taken  steps,  when  he  criticised  the  law 
bodies,  to  express  their  concern.  He  also  wel- 
comed the  fact  that  other  legal  bodies  were 
discussing  the  question  of  indefinite  deten- 
tion. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  action  they 
take  will  be  unequivocal  and  expeditious. 

•After  all.  people  are  In  solitary  detention 
now — and  have  been  for  a  very  long  time." 

U.P.   Hrrs   Ottt  om.  Dftadjees 

The  central  head  comnnttee  of  the  United 
Party — consisting  of  the  full  Parliamentary 
caucus  of  the  party,  as  well  as  prortnclal 
leaders  and  senior  MJ.Cs — last  night  re- 
corded Its  ••profound  concern"  at  the  con- 
tinued detention  without  trial  of  the  22  de- 
tainees who  have  now  been  held  In  custody 
for  more  than  a  year. 

A  statement  said:  "This  committee  places 
on  record  Its  profound  concern  at  the  con- 
tinued detention  without  trial  of  22  detain- 
ees held  In  terms  of  section  6  of  the  Terror- 
ism Act  after  they  had  been  acquitted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  charges  laid  against  them. 

'•This  committee  believes  that  Parliament, 
when  It  passed  this  law,  never  Intended  that 
It  should  be  used  in  this  manner." 

TTie  committee  reiterated  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  Party  to  uphold  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  State,  and  law  and  order, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  democratic 
I»x>cess. 
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••If  the  further  detention  of 
talnees  Is  not  arbitrary,  they 
charged  and  the  facts  which  thi 
feel  Justify  their  actions  shouU 
before  the  court — in  camera  if 
and  their  rights  and  liberty 
determined  by  the  court." 
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The   Minister  of  Justice,   Mr 
nounced    this    weelc    that    polit 
tlons   about  the  22   people  deti 
the  Terrorism  Act  have  reach«|d 
where  the  matter  could  soon 
again  to  the  Attorney-General 

The  Attorney-General,  he  said 
taken  to  give  it  bis  immediate 
to  announce  his  decision  as  soot 
Those  of  the  22  who  were  not 
be  released  unless  circumstances 
he  could  not  now  foresee. 

In  a  statement  to  Sapa  the 
X        "As  Is  known,  the  Attorney 

Transvaal,  on  February  16.  1970. 
prosecution  in  the  case  of  the 
S.  B.  Ndou  and  21  others,  who 
in  the  Supreme  Court  in  Pretorifi 
under  the  Suppression  of 
1950. 

"Thereafter  the  accused  were 
terms  of  the  Terrorism  Act. 

"The    Terrorism    Act 
Minister  of  Justice  to  order 
any  detainee   and   I  can   assun 
that  I  am  at  all  times  kept 
the  circumstances  concerning  a 
tentlon  under  the  Act. 

"I  am  now  able  to  announce 
ther  investigations  instituted 
In  regard  to  these  persons,  have 
stage  where  the  case  can.  withii 
again  be  submitted  to  the  Attorpey 

"The  Attorney-General  has 
give  it  his  immediate  attentior 
nounce    his    decision    as    soon 
Those  of  the  22  persons  who 
not  be  cliarged,  wiU  be  releasee  I 
cumstances    which    I   cannot 
arise." 

In  the  early  hours  of  Monday 
year,  police  raided  homes  and 
pie  all  over  the  country.  Nobo<|y 
many    were    arrested,    but    ~ 
told  three  weeks  later  of 
detained."       ' 

Relatives    did    not    know    w 
talnees  were.  At  first  they  thought 
tentlon  was  under  the  180  day 
this  was  later  denied. 

After  5',2  months  of  detentloh 
nlcado  and  in  solitary  confinei^ent 
pie  were  charged  under  the 
Communism  Act  with  being 
banned   organization,   the  African 
Congress,  or  of  furthering  Its 

Among  them  were  Winnie 
of    Nelson    Mandela,    and    a 
Journalist,   Joyce   Sikakane. 
men  and  five  women,  including 
and  wife,  a  grandfather,  an 
and  a  youngster  of  19. 

On  December  1  their  trial  beg  i 
Justice  S.   Bekker  in  the 
Court.  Five  State  witne.sses  s 
and  assaults  during  interrogaHon 

On  February   16,   1970,  the 
eral  made  bis  first  appearance 
and  said  he  was  stopping   the 
and   withdrawing   the   prosecution 
sons  were  given. 

Since  then,  for  a  further  14 
have  been  detained  vinder  the 
in  places  unspecified. 
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the  22  de-  the  Terrorism  Act  remains  on  the  Statute 
should  be  Book",  I  learnt  from  many  different  quarters 
authortties      this  week. 

be  placed         Both  the  United  Party  and  the  Progressive 
necessary —     Party    will    raise    the    issue    In    Parliament 
otherwise      starting  in  July.  Questions  will  also  be  asked 
concerning  the  "many  other  persons  apart 
from  the  22  who  have  been  held  Incommuni- 
cado in  detention  for  long  periods." 

Opposition  to  the  section,  which  has  been 
voiced  from  many  responsible  and  even  con- 
servative quarters  in  the  past  few  weeks,  was 
directed  at  the  principle  of  arbitrary  Indefi- 
nite detention,  and  will  not  cease  now  be- 
cause some  detainees — the  "22  on  whom  the 
spotlight  fell '—are  to  be  charged  or  released, 
I  was  told. 

Yesterday  Mrs.  Helen  Suzman,  Progressive 
Party  MP.  said  from  London:  "In  Parlia- 
ment this  session  I  intend  raising  the  repeal 
of  Section  6  and  any  other  laws  which  pre- 
vent access  to  the  courts  or  provide  for  deten- 
tion without  trtal. 

"I  also  intend  to  press  for  Information 
about  other  persons  being  held  under  Sec- 
tion 6  or  the  180-day  law. 

"It  is  high  time  South  Africa  returned  to 
the  normal  rule  of  law.  There  can  be  no 
emergency  situation  which  our  police  and 
the  army  are  not  capable  of  dealing  with 
under  normal  law." 

Stressing  that  she  strongly  supported 
further  public  protest.  Mrs.  Suzman  said  it 
was  only  protest  that  kept  the  minds  of  the 
public  alerted  and  might  eventually  persuade 
the  Government  that  these  laws  were  not 
acceptable  to  people  who  had  respect  for 
democratic  practice. 

ABUSE 

"It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  Tran- 
skei  is  still  under  the  shadow  of  Proclamation 
400,  which  gives  vast  emergency  powers  to 
the  Government." 

Mr.  Mike  Mitchell,  United  Party  MP.  and 
leader  of  the  Justice  Group  in  Parliament 
said  yesterday  that  the  UP.  would  raise  the 
matter  in  Parliament  because  it  was  plain 
that  the  detention  law  was  subject  to  abuse. 

"We  will  demand  that  Section  6  be 
amended  to  allow  the  courts  to  determine 
whether  a  person  should  be  detained,  and 
on  what  conditions,"  he  said. 

Elaborating  on  the  criticism  that  Section 
6  was  open  to  abuse,  Mr.  Mitchell  pointed 
out  that  the  22  had  been  detained  the  first 
time  for  S'i  months  but  it  could,  under  this 
law.  have  been  5' 2  years. 

JUDGES 

"In  addition,  they  were  detained  under 
an  Actpurportlng  to  deal  with  terrorists  and 
terrorlsl)!,  but  eventually  were  charged  un- 
der the  ^Suppression  of  Communism  Act. 

"One  ^ilng  is  clear — that  after  the  com- 
ing case  Against  them  (if  there  Is  going  to 
be  one)  wa  will  be  in  a  much  better  position 
in  Parliam^t  to  deal  with  detention  without 
trial."  Mr.  Mitchell  said. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackwell,  a  former  Judge,  said 

it  was  not  only  the  right  but  also  the  duty 

of  Judges,  advocates,  attorneys  and  academic 

n  before  Mr.     lawyers   to  speak  out  in  defence  of  public 

Supreme      liberty  and  the  rule  of  law. 

spo^e  of  threats         "if   our  legislators  were   to   provide   that 

no  person  were  to  be  detained  over  a  certain 

Attorney-Gen-      period  without  the  investigation  of  the  Su- 

at  the  trial      preme    Court — or    a    Judge — public    opinion 

proceedings     might  be  satisfied. 

No  rea-         "But  to  be  enabled  by  law  to  keep  persons 
locked  up  Indefinitely  without  even  acctisa- 
weeks.  they     tion,  let  alone  trtal.  In  a  time  of  peace,  is 
Iterrorism  Act,     barbarous." 

It  was  this  sort  of  thing  that  gave  South 

Africa    an    extra    bad    name    "and,    heaven 

Wnj.  Be  knows,  our  name  is  bad  enough  as  it  Is," 

Mr.  Justice  Blackwell  said. 

lideflnlte    de-         Professor  8.  A.  Strauss,  profeseor  of  law 

Section  6  of     at  the  University  of  South  Africa  in  Pretoria, 
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said  It  was  to  be  commended  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  had  announced  that  the  22 
would  now  be  charged  or  released. 

"This  is  widely  welcomed  because  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  from  numerous  and 
responsible  quarters." 

However,  he  said,  the  principle  of  In- 
definite detention  was  a  violation  of  the 
sacrosanct  principles  of  South  Africa's  com- 
mon law — such  as  the  law  of  habeas  corpus. 

OTHERS 

Professor  John  Dugard,  of  the  law  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  the  Witwatersrand, 
said  yesterday: 

"Obviously  every  right-minded  South 
African  Is  delighted  with  the  news  that  the 
22  are  to  be  charged  or  released.  Obviously 
we  are  all  pleased  to  know  that  the  22  will 
soon  emerge  from  solitary  confinement  and 
the  absolute  power  of  the  police. 

"One  is  also  gratified  to  learn  that  pub- 
lic opinion  appears  to  Infiuence  the  authori- 
ties in  the  exercise  of  their  arbitrary  powers. 

"But  at  the  same  time  one  must  remember 
that  the  wave  of  protest  which  has  flowed 
across  South  Africa  over  the  22  is  as  much 
concerned  with  other  persons  held  under 
the  Terrorism  Act  and  Section  6  of  the  Ter- 
rorism Act  Itself." 

The  22  had  symbolised  injustice  and  arbi- 
trary rule,  Professor  Dugard  said. 

"The  fact  that  they  are  to  be  charged  or 
released  must  not  be  allowed  to  dampen  the 
protest  on  behalf  of  all  other  detainees  or 
against  Section  6. 

"One  hopes  that  this  protest  will  continue 
until  the  Government  announces  Its  Inten- 
tion to  repeal  Section  6." 

The  following  are  two  of  the  questions 
which  were  put  to  Mr.  Pelser,  Minister  of 
Justice,  by  the  Simday  Times  this  week.  He 
declined  to  answer  them. 

It  Is  understood  that  Uiere  are  many 
others  besides  the  22  who  are  being  held 
in  indefinite  detention.  What  is  their  po- 
sition now  that  you  have  announced  that  the 
22  are  to  be  charged  or  released? 

People  who  have  protested  In  recent 
weeks — particularly  the  academic  lawyers 
from  the  Afrikaans  iinlversitles — have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  indefinite  detention 
law  in  principle.  Is  there  any  chance  that 
Section  6  may  be  repealed  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  South  Africa  Is  not  in  a  declared 
state  of  emergency? 

End  this  "Inhuman  Law,"  Sat  120  Top 

South  Africans 

(By  A.  J.  Wannenburgh) 

Cape  Town,  Saturday — A  call  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  180-day  detention  clause  and 
clauses  in  the  Terrorism  Act  providing  for 
indefinite  detention  in  solitary  confinement 
without  trial,  has  been  made  by  120  promi- 
nent South  Africans. 

The  call  Is  made  in  a  statement  circulated 
by  the  Cirtl  Rights  League. 

The  statement  recalls  that  as  long  ago  as 
1964,  a  representative  section  of  South  Afri- 
can religious  leaders  condemned  the  90-day 
detention  clause  as  "a  violation  of  the  moral 
law  and  an  offense  to  religious  conscience". 

It  also  points  out  that  60  eminent  medical 
specialists,  psychiatrists  and  psychologists 
condemned  the  effects  of  the  law  as  "no  less 
abhorrent  than  physical  torture,"  adding: 
"We  feel  that  this  system  of  detention  in  sol- 
itary confinement  is  Inhuman  and  unjustifi- 
able and  appeal  for  its  abolition." 

A  former  Chief  Justice  of  South  Africa  and 
a  number  of  distingxilshed  former  members 
of  the  Judiciary  also  condemned  "this  deg- 
radation of  the  rule  of  law." 

"So  far  from  heeding  these  appeals,  the 
Government  replaced  the  90-day  clause  with 
legislation  authorising  detention  for  180 
days,  and  later,  under  the  Terrorism  Act,  in- 
definite detention  In  soliUry   confinement 
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without  access  to  anyone  save  Jailers,"  the 
Civil  Rights  League  statement  says. 

"There  appears  to  be  no  need  for  this  ab- 
rogation of  the  rule  of  law,  and  many  citizens 
are  disturtied  by: 

'•deaths  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  peo- 
ple held,  in  terms  of  these  laws. 

•uUegatlons  of  torture  and  'third  degree' 
methods  of  interrogation. 

•arrests  of  many  political  suspects  who  are 
held  in  Jail  without  charge  for  months,  only 
to  be  finally  discharged  or  found  'not  guilty' 
if  brought  to  court  eventually. 

"reliance  by  the  Security  Police  on  evi- 
dence procured  from  paid  Informers,  a 
method  which  invites  abuse  and  has  been 
abused." 

Leaders   Hail   Detainee  Move:    Proof  That 

Protests    Bring    Resxtlts — Steyn 

(By  Jill  Chisholm) 

The  announcement  by  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice. Mr.  Pelser.  that  a  decision  could  be  ex- 
pected soon  on  the  fate  of  the  22  people  de- 
tained under  the  Terrorism  Act  was  wel- 
comed yesterday  by  those  who  have  protested 
against  the  continued  detention. 

It  was  balled  as  "very  good  news"  by  church 
and  student  leaders,  the  General  Council  of 
the  Bar  of  South  Africa — representing  all 
advocates — and  other  groups. 

••This  announcement  by  Mr.  Pelser  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  duty  to  protest  against  in- 
justice— when  carried  out  with  dignity  and 
due  regard  for  the  law — is  not  without  re- 
sults,"  said  the  Transvaal  leader  of  the  United 
Party,  Mr.  Marals  Steyn,  M.P. 

Mr.  Pelser  said  in  his  statement  ye.sterday 
th.at  police  investigations  had  reached  a  stage 
where  the  case  could — within  a  few  days — 
again  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. 

The  Attorney-General,  he  said,  had  under- 
taken fj  give  it  his  Immediate  attention  and 
to  announce  his  decision  as  soon  as  i>osslble. 

Those  of  the  22  persons  who  were  not 
charged  v/ould  be  released — "unless  circum- 
stances which  I  cannot  now  foresee  arise." 

Among  those  to  welcome  Mr.  Pelser's  state- 
ment yesterday  were: 

The  Bishop  of  Johannesburg,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Leslie  Stradling:  "It  is  very  good  news.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  know  that  this  is  being 
done." 

Chief  Rabbi  B.  M.  Casper,  Chief  Rabbi  of 
Johannesburg:  "I  am  delighted.  This  will 
bring  widespread  relief  to  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  good  name  of  South  Af- 
rica." 

Mr.  G.  A.  Coetzee,  Q.C.,  chairman  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Bar  of  South  Africa: 
"I  am  extremely  happy  to  hear  of  the  Min- 
ister's statement — and,  in  a  way,  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  It,  in  the  light  of  my  Inter- 
views with  him. 

"The  Bar  generally  will  be  very  pleased 
with  this  result." 

Mrs.  Jean  Sinclair,  national  president  of 
the  Black  Sash,  which  has  protested  pub- 
licly, through  vigils,  against  the  continued 
detention  of  the  22:  "It  appears  that  the  pro- 
test has  been  heeded. 

"I  am  very  glad  that  this  has  happened — 
albeit  none  too  soon." 

Mr.  Ken  Costa,  president  of  the  Students' 
Representative  Council  of  the  University  of 
Witwatersrand:  "We  are  pleased  that  the  Q2 
are  to  be  charged  or  released. 

"This  is  a  tremendous  victory  for^our  stu- 
dents, who  started  two  and  a  half  weeks 
ago  on  a  campaign  to  make  the  public  aware 
of  these  detentions." 

Mr.  Herman  Koch,  a  former  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Mines,  who  wets  chairman  of 
a  public  protest  meeting  organised  by  the 
Witwatersrand  Council  of  Churches:  "I  am 
relieved  and  gratified  that  the  authorltlea 
have  taken  seriously  the  expressions  of  con- 
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science  that  have  come  from  all  over  South 
Africa." 

Mr.  Marals  Steyn :  "All  those  who  have  kept 
the  conscience  of  the  South  African  people 
alive — in  and  outside  Parliament — should  be 
congratulated." 

But  Section  6  of  the  Terrorism  Act  re- 
mained on  the  Statute  Books,  he  said,  add- 
ing:   "In   Parliament   we   shall   seek   Its   re- 
peal. ^^ 
blotches 

"Whether  or  not  we  succeed  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  we  will  continue  to  work  so 
that  a  new  government  in  South  Africa  can 
remove  all  such  blotches  from  our  statute 
books." 

In  Cape  Town  the  announcement  was  wel- 
comed by  two  prominent  churchmen,  the 
Rev.  Derrick  Timm,  president  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  Conference,  and  Rabbi  David 
Sherman,  senior  rabbi  of  the  Cape  Town 
Jewish  Reform  Congregation. 

In  Durban  Mr.  Joel  Carlson,  a  legal  repre- 
sentative of  the  detainees  when  they  ap- 
pe.-.red  on  charges  under  the  Suppression  of 
Communism  Act,  said  it  was  the  nationwide 
protests  about  detention  without  trial  that 
had  provoked  the  statement  by  the  Minister 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  Carlson,  South  African  representative 
of  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists, 
said:  "The  protests  have  been  based  on 
sound  arguments  and  the  Minister  has  re- 
sponded sensibly,"  writes  a  "Rand  Daily 
Mall"  staff  reporter. 

Richard  Suggests  TEmaoR  Act  Check 
(By  Anthony  Holiday) 

Mr.  Dirk  Richard,  editor  of  the  Nationalist 
newspaper  "Dagbreek,"  last  night  made  a 
public  call  for  a  panel  of  judges  to  be  set  up 
to  submit  reports  on  detainees  held  under 
the  Terrorism  Act. 

Mr.  Richard  made  the  call  at  a  symposium 
on  "law.  order  and  protest,"  organized  by  the 
Progressive  Party,  where  he  came  under  heavy 
fire  from  questioners. 

Answering  a  question  by  Mr.  Harry  Brlgish, 
Transvaal  chairman  of  the  party,  he  said  he 
agreed  that  laws  like  Section  Six  of  the 
Terrorism  Act  should  be  subject  to  some  form 
of  control  or  review  by  Parliament. 

"I  would  like  to  see  a  panel  of  Judges  set 
up  to  submit  regular  reports  on  the  condi- 
tions of  detainees.  Their  reports  could  be 
made  available  to  the  Leader  of  the  deposi- 
tion," he  said. 

Answering  another  questioner,  he  said  it 
was  "nonsense"  to  say  that  the  nation  was 
subjected  to  terror  by  the  Act.  South  Africa 
was  living  in  dangerous  times  and  none  of 
his  questioners  could  dispute  it. 

"My  God,  you  can't  catch  the  terrorists' 
bullets  with  the  rule  of  law,"  he  added. 

admission 

In  his  main  address.  Mr.  Richard  admitted 
that  the  principle  of  detention  without  trial 
was  something  he  did  not  like  and  would 
like  to  see  done  away  with. 

"The  Government  Itself  Is  conscious  of 
what  this  principle  is  doing  to  its  image. 

"I  will  further  admit  that  the  detention  of 
the  22  people  is  not  above  criticism,"  he 
added. 

But  the  position  at  present  was  that  com- 
munists had  a  plan  for  revolt  in  three  phases. 
These  were:  passive  resistance,  urban  sabo- 
tage and  then  the  combination  of  passive 
protest  with  urban  sabotage.  The  commu- 
nists calculated  that  when  they  had  won 
over  15  per  cent  of  the  population  they  were 
In  a  position  to  take  over. 

There  were  20,000  guerrillas  in  camps  in 
Zambia  and  Tanzania. 

"Can  the  Government  relax?  Can  they 
really  do  away  with  Section  Six  and  open  the 
door  to  communism?" 
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Professor  John  Dugard,  Professor  of  Law 
at  the  University  of  Witwatersrand,  said  a 
legislature  which  enacted  laws  which  were 
devoid  of  moral  content  ran  the  risk  of  losing 
people's  respect  for  law. 

This  loss  of  respect  had  already  occurred 
among  Non-Whites  and  among  White  stu- 
dents. Protests  in  South  Africa  was  Important 
because  it  gave  some  outlet  for  political  ex- 
pression to  the  young. 

If  students  were  not  allowed  to  protest 
there  was  a  danger  that  their  frustrations 
might  tempt  them  to  break  the  law  and  "go 
underground." 

Professor  S.  Strauss.  Professor  of  Law  at 
the  University  of  South  Africa,  said  every 
political  party  In  South  Africa  saw  democracy 
as  its  goal.  This  meant  that  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted that  the  greatest  possible  measure  of 
individual  criticism  should  be  allowed. 

POLICE   DUTT 

"The  right  to  protest  is  worthy  of  protec- 
tion. Where  there  is  thought  to  be  a  danger  of 
violence,  it  Is  the  duty  of  police  to  protect 
lawful  protest. 

"I  do  not  stand  for  uncontrolled  protest," 
he  added. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Reynecke,  a  law  student  and 
chairman  of  local  committee  of  the  Afrikaans 
Studentebond  at  the  Rand  Afrikaans  Uni- 
versity, said  if  there  were  no  law  and  order 
in  a  country  there  could  also  be  no  right  to 
protest. 

South  Africa  was  in  a  "difficult  position" 
where  laws  like  the  "Fwrrorlsm  Act  were  nec- 
essary because  of  prevailing  circumstances. 

Miss  Unsey  Oolllns,  an  honours  student 
at  Wits,  said  it  was  very  difficult  in  a  country 
like  South  Africa  to  exercise  any  effective 
control  over  the  Government  except  by  pro- 
test. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BABE  RUTH 
BASEBALL 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  a  stimulating  branch  of  the 
American  athletic  tradition — Babe  Ruth 
Baseball — which  has  captured  the  at- 
tention of  American  sports  lovers,  coast 
to  coast. 

It  may  well  be  that  baseball  no  longer 
stands  unchallenged  as  the  national 
sport,  and  that  other  forms  of  athletic 
competition  are  bidding  for  ascendancy. 
But  after  watching  a  contest  between  a 
couple  of  teams  clashing  for  supremacy 
of  the  Bat>e  Ruth  Baseball  circuit,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  any  sport  can  over- 
shadow this  one,  in  the  eyes  of  the  aver- 
age young  American. 

The  spirit  of  the  game  and  of  its 
youthful  participants  renders  it  a  major 
contribution  to  the  American  heritage  in 
keeping  with  a  million  other  grand  ath- 
letic traditions.  The  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience acquired  in  such  an  imdertaking 
cannot  be  measured  except  in  watching 
the  development  of  the  young  men  in- 
volved. And,  from  what  I  have  seen,  they 
are  truly  a  tribute  to  the  cause  of  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  and  their  adult  associates 
who,  through  tireless  activity,  have  spon- 
sored its  production  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  who  at  crea 
bring  order  out  of  chaos,  make 
a  home  for  man,  and  give  him 
under  divine  rulership.  have  m*cy 
all  mankind.  Forgive  our  alienation 
Thee,  our  impaired  vision  of 
and  the  distortion  of  the  div 
Forgive  our  sins,  heal  our  spiri^al 
ness,  and  once  more  give  us  joy 
and  serving  Thee. 

O  Lord,  we  pray  for  newness 
us  and  in  all  men.  We  pray 
for  this  Nation  that  Thou  w 
build  it  on  the  pristine  premise 
Founding  Fathers.  Order  our 
repair  our  brokenness,  banish 
subdue  all  violence  and  unite 
bonds  of  peace  and  a  common 
for  a  better  land.  Give  us  a  new 
and  a  new  direction. 

Strengthen  Thy  servants 
In  the  healing  of  our  ills  and 
ing  of   'One  Nation  Under  Go< 
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THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
unanimous    consent    that    the 
of   the   Journal  of   the   proceedings 
Wednesday,  June  17,  1970,  be 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is 


Presidint  I  ask 

reading 

of 

dispensed 


si» 


COMMITTEE  MEETING 

SENATE  SESSION 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
imanimous  consent  that  all 
be  authorized  to  meet  during 
of  the  Senate  today. 
'  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  - 


ORDER  OF  BUSINe4s 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Under  the  previous  ordei 
ator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fani^n 
ognized  for  30  minutes. 


POSTAL  REFORM  WITH 
SORY  UNIONISM 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President 
talk  is  another  in  a  series  of 
discussions  which  a  large 
fellow  Senators  have  agreed  is 
necessary  in  order  to  provide 
work  for  passage  of  postal 
means  reorganizing  our  postal 
without  turning  it  over  to  unl^n 

The  key  to  the  problem  is 
of  S.  3842,  soon  to  be  brought 
legislative  body,  which   w 
compiilsory  imion  shop 
tween  union  ofBcials  and 
ment  of  the  postal  service.  I 
tent  to  lead  a  discussion  to 
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to  lead 
remak- 
'  Amen. 


and  was    public  of  the  fact  that  a  substitute  bill 
Resident    is  available  that  would  continue  the  free- 
dom from  compulsory  unionism  that  all 
Federal  employees  now  enjoy — including 
the  750,000  postal  workers. 

Because  these  talks  are  going  to  be 
germane — now  and  when  the  bill  is  for- 
mally introduced— the  word  "filibuster" 
is  not  descriptive.  I  have  no  intention  of 
obstructing  legislation,  or  I  would  not 
be  discussing  the  subject  at  this  time, 
but  only  of  passing  legislation  that  pro- 
tects the  rights  of  our  postal  workers. 
And  for  those  few  uninformed  members 
of  the  press  who  think  my  support  for 
this  measure  is  waning  because  I  re- 
fuse to  use  the  word  "filibuster"  let  me 
set  the  record  straight  now — my  support 
today  is  greater  than  last  week,  will  be 
even  greater  next  week,  and  in  time  will 
include,  I  feel  confident,  a  majority  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week  the  House  of  Representatives  wrote 
into  their  postal  reform  bill  a  provision 
that  postal  workers  can  join  or  refrain 
from  joining  imions.  That  body  adopted 
tliis  amendment  by  a  vote  of  179  to  95. 
And  in  that  legislative  body,  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  preserves 
the  present  policy  as  first  enunciated  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1962.  That 
policy  protects  all  Federal  employees 
from  forced  imionism. 

Unfortunately,  the  pending  Senate  bill 
would  reverse  that  policy  and  would  re- 
peal existing  right-to-work  protection  for 
postal  workers  in  31  non- right-to- work 
States  and  raise  serious  doubts  about 
their  protection  in  the  19  right-to-work 
States. 

At   this   point  let   us   get   one   thing 
clear— taking    away    the    rank-and-file 
postal  workers'  protection  against  com- 
pulsory imionism  is  a  radical  provision 
that  bodes  ill  for  all  public  employees — 
approval  for  postal  workers  will  open  the 
flood  gates  at  all  levels  of  governments, 
pro  tern-        Postmaster    General    Winton   Blount 
^  ordered,    may  protest  that  "allowing  unions  to 
bargain  on  union  security  does  not  mean 
they  will  get  it,"  but  the  former  head  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
pro  tern-    States  knows  better— particularly  since 
the  Sen-    he    personally    opposed    any    qualiflca- 
1  is  rec-     tions  of  this  individual  right  at  the  1968 
GOP  convention.  Furthermore,  he  is  well 
aware  t|iat  in  the  bill  he  is  pushing  any 
■  matter  that  management  and  labor  can- 

qOMPUL-       not  agree  on  wiU  be  decided  by  binding 
arbitration.  And  we  all  know  that  in  this 
today's     area    when    Congress    authorizes    any- 
iiiformation     thing,  the  arbitrator  views  that  as  some- 
number  of  my     thing  Congress  favors. 

absolutely        Once  the  postal  worker  is  trapped,  the 
frame-     whole  Federal  service  wUl  go  in  a  very 
reform.  Tliis     short  time. 

system        On  this  point  the  President  of  the 

officials.     AFLr-CIO.  George  Meany,  to  his  credit, 

portion     has  been  utterly  frank  about  his  int«n- 

before  this     tions.    He   told   the   House   Post   Office 

legalize    Committee  last  April  that  he  views  the 

be-    pending  bill  as  "only  the  beginning."  He 

manage-    added  that  if  he  can  win  a  compulsory 

is  my  in-    union  shop  in  the  Post  Office  Department 

nform  the    with  its  750,000  workers,  he  will  seek  the 


pro  tem- 
ordered. 
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same  kind  of  collective  bargaining  "for 
all  civilian  workers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment". I 

To  this  the  AFL-CIO  News  added  edi- 
torially, "What's  good  enough  for  Uncle 
Sam  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  every 
State,  county,  and  city." 

And  for  any  Member  of  this  body  who 
does  not  understand  to  what  lengths  tliis 
union  boss  will  go,  let  me  remind  him 
that  1  month  ago  Mr.  Meany  told  a  con- 
gressional committee  he  would  oppose  the 
postal  reform  bill  if  it  was  amended  to 
protect  the  postal  workers'  right  to  work. 
From  a  workers  standpoint  this  ought 
to  be  bad  enough.  But  late  last  week  Mr. 
Meany  announced  support  for  a  compro- 
mise bill  that  provides  less  dollar  bene- 
fits for  the  rank-and-file  workers.  Ac- 
cording to  this  press  report,  he  sees  this 
approach  as  necessary  to  insure  passage 
of  a  bill  with  the  labor-management  pro- 
visions he  wants.  The  provisions,  of 
course,  include  compulsory  unionism  and 
the  elimination  of  all  postal  unions  ex- 
cept the  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  who  Mr. 
Meany  is  representing  begs  an  answer. 
I  suggest  that  my  respected  colleague, 
Senator  Norris  Cotton  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, answered  the  question  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  he  said  that  if  Postmaster 
Blount's  idea  of  postal  reform  is  adopted, 
"control  of  our  postal  service  is  bound 
to  pass  from  the  hands  of  Congress  into 
the  hands  of  the  AFL-CIO." 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  its 
wisdom,  passed  the  amendment  offered 
by  Congressman  David  Henderson,  of 
North  Carolina.  But  whether  they  vote 
right  or  wrong,  it  will  still  be  necessary 
to  carry  on  an  educational  discussion 
in  the  Senate  to  insure  postal  employees 
have  the  right  to  choose  whether  to  join 
or  to  refrain  from  joining  a  union.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  make  sure  that  all 
the  Members  of  this  great  Senate  vmder- 
stand  clearly  the  magnitude  of  tliis  issue. 
Eventually,  we  will  be  voting  on  com- 
pulsory unionism  in  the  government  of  a 
free  society.  To  me  the  right  of  a  U.S. 
citizen  to  work  for  his  own  Govern- 
ment approaches  an  absolute  fight. 
And  I  cannot  believe  that  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  would  vote  to  condition 
that  employment  upon  the  payment  of 
dues  to  a  private  organization. 

If  what  I  have  said  is  true,  then  It 
seems  logical  to  assume  that  most  Amer- 
icans oppose  compulsory  unionism.  That 
Is  true.  According  to  the  respected  Opin- 
ion Research  Corp.  of  Princeton,  N.J., 
a  recent  public  opinion  attitude  study 
shows  that  two-thiris  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — including  more  than  half 
of  union  families — oppose  compulsory 
unionism  In  the  private  sector.  In  the 
public  sector  there  is  little  question  that 
virtually  all  Americans  oppose  any  quali- 
fications whatsoever  in  the  Government 
employees'  right  to  work. 

On  this  point  let  me  direct  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  an  advertisement  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  for  Mon- 
day, June  15,  placed  by  the  National 
Right  To  Work  Committee.  This  ad  posed 
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the  question,  "Should  Congress  endorse 
compulsory  unionism  for  postal  work- 
ers?" The  ad  then  presents  an  impres- 
sive list  of  those  who  say  "No."  Let  me  list 
just  a  few  of  the  names  from  that  very 
partial  listing.  The  list  includes — 

Richard  M.  Nixon  as  a  1968  presiden- 
tial candidate. 

John  F.  Kemiedy  as  President. 

Arthur  Goldberg,  President  Kennedy's 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

George  Shultz,  President  Nixon's  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Republican  Party— 1968  cam- 
paign platform  pledge. 

Winton  Blount — In  1968  before  the 
Republican  platform  committee.  And  he 
stated  at  that  time — loud  and  clear — 
tliat^ 

Ther«  should  be  no  qualification  of  the 
fundamental  right  to  join  or  not  to  Join  a 
labor  organization.  Both  should  have  equal 
protection  of  the  law. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  their  thousands  of  members. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  their  thousajids  of  members. 

Vincent  R.  Sombrotto,  Branch  36,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  and 
thousands  of  his  fellow  New  York  Postal 
Union  members. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Postal  and 
Federal  Employees  and  their  45.000  union 
members. 

Joseph  Romeo,  a  Bronx.  N.Y.,  postal 
employee  and  thousands  of  his  fellow 
workers. 

National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses  and  its  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  members. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  its  himdreds  of  thousands  of  mem- 
bers. 

And  virtually  every  newspaper  in  the 
United  States — a  point  I  will  get  to  a 
bit  later. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  these  names 
are  quite  familiar.  But  you,  and  my  col- 
leagues, might  ask.  "Who  is  Vincent 
Sombrotto?"  Well,  Vincent  Sombrotto  is 
America,  he  is  the  worker  down  the 
street,  he  is  the  postal  employee  who  has 
earned  a  pay  increase  and  wants  this 
Congress  to  do  something  about  it,  and 
he  Is  also  the  postal  worker  who  knows 
that  the  Blount-Meany  deal  on  compul- 
sory unionism  is  what  is  holding  up 
postal  reform  and  his  pay  raise.  He  knows 
and  his  fellow  workers  know. 

Only  last  week  this  man  was  in  my 
office  with  a  petition  signed  in  one  day 
by  900  of  his  fellow  workers — and  all 
union  members — that  says : 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  request  that 
the  provision  of  Executive  Order  No.  11491 
giving  postal  employees  the  light  to  Join  or 
not  to  Join  a  union  be  written  into  any  postal 
"reform"  legislation:  thereby  expediting  a 
Just  wage  Increase,  fringe  benefits  and  better 
working  conditions — for  all  postal  employees. 

In  his  own  words.  Mr.  Sombrotto  told 
me.  "Senator,  the  workers  do  not  want 
the  union  shop.  They  want  benefits  for 
themselves,  not  for  the  bosses.  If  the  un- 
ion is  good  the  men  will  line  up  to  join. 
Senator,  we  need  your  help." 

Well,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Sombrotto  and 
his  fellow  union  members  and  postal 
workers  are  going  to  get  my  help.  And 


the  help  of  many  Members  of  this  U.S. 
Senate.  I  think  Mr.  Sombrotto's  civil 
rights  are  worth  fighting  for.  I  hope  my 
fellow  Senators  do  too. 

To  get  things  going,  I  gave  Mr.  Som- 
brotto a  letter  to  take  back  to  his  fellow 
New  York  postal  workers,  which  read: 

Thank  you  for  bringing  to  me  the  petition 
from  postal  employees  in  the  New  York  area 
telling  me  of  their  support  for  a  postal  re- 
form bill  which  does  not  authorize  the  cre- 
ation of  a  union  shop. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  900  workers 
who  obviously  represent  a  cross  section  of 
the  loyal,  hardworking,  industrious  Ameri- 
can postal  employee.  The  very  fact  that  they 
signed  this  petition  shows  their  genuine 
concern  for  postal  reform  and  their  legiti- 
mate Interest  In  better  wages  and  Improved 
working  conditions. 

I  firmly  believe,  as  does  Congressman 
Henderson,  that  there  would  be  no  problem 
in  enacting  a  postal  reform  bill  Including  an 
Immediate  8'v  pay  Increase  for  postal  work- 
ers If  the  bill  did  not  authorize  compulsory 
unionism. 

For  this  reason.  I  plan  to  Introduce  a  sub- 
stitute postal  reform  bill,  similar  to  the 
pending  Senate  bill,  but  which  will  preserve 
the  postal  workers  right  to  Join  or  refrain 
from  Joining  a  union.  I  am  still  hopeful  i<x 
administration  support  of  my  bill. 

If  postal  reform  and  a  postal  pay  raise  are 
not  enacted.  It  will  be  because  of  the  efforts 
of  the  national  craft  unions  and  the  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  administration  to 
interject  changes  in  our  labor  laws  into  a 
legitimate  reform  effort. 

I  hope  my  substitute  measure  will  be 
quickly  accepted  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President. 

Your  concern  of  postal  reform  Is  under- 
stood and  shared. 

Let  me  read  also  a  letter  that  Con- 
gressman Henderson  wrote  to  Mr.  Som- 
brotto and  the  New  York  postal  workers : 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  bringing  to  Sen- 
ator Fannin  and  me  the  petition  signed  by 
900  rank-and-file  postal  employees  from  the 
New  York  area  stating  their  support  for  a 
postal  reform  bill  which  does  not  authorize 
the  creation  of  a  union  shop. 

It  Is  my  candid  opinion  that  if  both  the 
administration  and  the  representatives  of  the 
employee  unions  were  not  insisting  upon 
the  provision  authorizing  the  union  shop, 
thsre  would  be  no  problem  whatsoever  in  en- 
acting the  postal  reform  btU  with  its  provi- 
sion for  an  Immediate  BTc  pay  Increase  for 
postal  workers. 

Certainly,  I  would  throw  my  fvQl  support 
behind  the  bill  If  this  one  provision  Is  In- 
cluded and  am  confident  that  It  vrauld 
qxUckly  pass  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

If  the  bill  is  delayed  unduly,  It  will  not  be 
because  Congress  has  been  dragging  Its  feet 
or  is  unsympathetic  to  the  plight  of  the 
rank-and-file  postal  workers.  It  will  be  be- 
cause the  unions  and  the  administration 
seem  bent  on  making  the  bill  carry  the  bur- 
den of  compulsory  unionism  on  its  back. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  quickly  ac- 
cepted by  the  House;  that  it  will  likewise  be 
accepted  in  the  Senate;  and  that  the  bill 
win  very  shortly  be  enacted  into  law. 

Your  interest  as  a  concerned  employee  is 
understood  and  appreciated. 

Those  opposed  to  any  qualification  of 
the  right  to  work  for  postal  workers  in- 
clude associations,  union  members,  postal 
workers,  most  of  the  American  people, 
and  virtually  all  of  the  Nation's  news- 
.  papers.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  some 
of  oiu'  opinion  leaders  have  said  in  the 
past  few  weeks : 


On  May  5,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
said  editorially : 

It's  hard  to  see  how  this  would  square  with 
civil  service  protection  thai  postal  employees 
are  supposed  to  retain  under  the  new  setup. 
And  it  conflicts  directly  with  President 
Nixon's  declaration  less  than  a  year  ago.  that 
Federal  workers  should  not  be  forced  to  Join 
unions  to  hold  their  Jobs. 

On  April  15,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
said: 

Congress  should  reject  the  union  shop  ;wo- 
vislon  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Plan,  if 
not  the  whole  package. 

On  April  23,  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  said: 

In  considering  this  Postal  Reform  Package. 
Congress  would  do  well  to  honor  the  essen- 
tial right  of  a  worker  to  hold  a  Job  without 
paying  union  dues,  by  consigning  this  par- 
ticular provision  to  the  dead  letter  office. 

On  April  21,  the  Mobile  Press  said: 
All  one  hears  now  are  cries  for  freedom, 
and  for  the  individual's  rights,  yet  powerful 
labor  organizations  have  Washington  so 
firmly  in  their  grip  that  no  official  there 
has  the  courage  to  speak  up  for  the  milUons 
who  want  and  need  work,  but  refuse  to 
Join  unions. 

On  April  8,  the  Wheeling  News  Regis- 
ter said: 

We  feel  certain  that  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  no  worker  in  private  or 
public  employment  should  be  forced  to  pay 
union  dues  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

On  June  6,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat said: 

There  is  no  Jvistlflcatlon  for  changing  the 
policy  despite  heavy  union  pressure.  Con- 
gress must  protect  Federal  employees'  right 
to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  tinion  by  eliminating 
this  provision. 

On  May  17,  the  Miami  Herald  said: 
A  precedent  in  the  proposed  postal  corpor- 
ation would  open  the  way  to  enacting  union 
dues,  at  taxpayer  expense,  from  those  12 
million.  wtlly-niUy.  We  question  whether 
postal  "reform"  is  worth  this  price. 

On  May  24,  the  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Grit 
said: 

Such  power  over  public  employees,  elected 
officials,  or  legislative  and  other  public  bod- 
ies Is  Intolerable  in  a  free  society.  Congress 
must  not  invite  and  encourage  it  by  rubber- 
stamping  compulsory  unionization  for  postal 
workers. 

On  May  28.  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
said: 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  the  coxirts  would 
allow  State  laws  In  effect  to  amend  a  Fed- 
eral statute.  A  defeat  of  right  to  work  on  the 
postal  worker  Issue  would  barm  right  to 
work  ^erywhere,  most  severely  In  areas  of 
FederaF  employment.  If  the  postal  workers 
get  union  shops.  It's  a  safe  bet  that  other 
civil  servants  will,  too. 

On  May  13,  the  Federal  Times  said: 
To  carry  that  reasoning  a  step  farther, 
while  we  favor  unionism  among  Government 
employees,  we  do  not  believe  that  com- 
pulsory unionism — or  the  possibility  of  such 
unionism  through  negotiation — should  be 
part  of  this  reform  or  any  other  pact  in- 
volving the  status  of  public  employees. 

On  June  9,  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  said: 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  if  the  necessary 
votes    can    be    mustered,    the    postal    bills 
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diould  be  amended  to  Include  th^  right  to 
refrain  from  union  participation,  as  guar- 
anteed by  a  succession  of  presidential  orders 
covering   Federal  employee  relati 

On  June  8.  the  Washington  D4ily  News 
{>aid: 
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As  matters  now  stand,  government 
ers  are  free  to  join — or  not  Join— 
cording  to  their  own  desires.  Th 
free  choice  must  be  preserved 

On  June  2.  the  Cincinnati  Post  & 
Times-Star  said : 

^piiere    are    big    gains    In    this 
workers.  And  doubtless  more  to  co^ne 
post  office  can  be  reorganized  on 
basis.  Considering  the  neglect  whi* 
set  the  postal  service  and  Its  em 
these  years,  this  Is  pretty  good  fo 
The    compulsory    union    section 

needed  nor  good  business. 

On  May  29.  the  Albuquerqiu 
said: 

Postal  workers  should  retain  thk  right  to 
join  or  not  join  a  union.  If  that  rigl  t  is  taken 
away  we  will  have  paid  too  high  4  pr'ce  for 
postal  reform. 

On  April  9.  the  Syracuse  Po^t-Stand- 
ard  said: 

This   Is   wrong.    No   government 
should  be  compelled  to  Join  a  unlc*i 
as   there   is   one   postal   employee 
fers  not  to  pay  union  dues,  then 
no  compulsion  approved  by  Congr^  ss 

An  April  22,  the  Salt  Lake  Citjy  Deseret 
News  said : 

But  no  one  has  yet  proved  that  t 
a  government  worker's  right  to  ei 
union  or  refrain  without  coercioi 
prove  his  efficiency  and  make  the 
Department  run  smoother. 
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On  April  28.  the  Rock  Island,  >11..  Argus 
said: 


Prom  what  we  have  heard,  most 
file  members  dont  insist  on  comp^sory 
ionlsm.  that  is.  the  requirement 
member  Join  a  union  when  a  ma|orlty 
to  make  it  their  bargaining  union 
be  satisfied  with  the  right  of 
to  bargain  and  believe  that  the 
ing  majority  of  workers  will  sign 
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On  April  20,  the  Birminghprn  Post- 
Herald  said: 

Mr.  Blount  says  this  agreement 
through  Congress,  would  permit 
negotiate  for  union  shops.  tJnlor 
quire    all    employees    to    Join 
whether  they  want  to  or  not.  Tljls 
mon  In  private  Industry,  but  is  It 
policy?  In  principle,  no. 

On  May  3,  the  Savannah  Ne^s 

This  part  of  the  postal  reform 
be  junked.  Its  too  high  a  price 
reform  plan  which  has  already 
altered  to  meet  the  objections  of 
and  unions. 

On  May  28,  the  Little  Rock  Democrat 
said: 

There  are  several  things  wron^ 
Nixon  administration's  postal 
which  has  now  been  approved 
Senate  and  House  Post  Office 
One  of  the  most  Important  ones 
bill  could  create  compulsory 
the  post  office. 


Mr.  President,  the  Nation's  bress  have 
spoken — against    compulsory    unionism 
for  po6tal  workers:   the  peoile  of  this 
country  have  spoken — against  compul 
sory  imionism;    and  the  raiik-and-flle 
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postal  workers  of  this  country  have  spo- 
ken— against  compulsory  unionism.  I 
suggest  it  is  time  for  Uie  U.S.  Senate  to 
endorse  their  feelings.  I  hold  that  any 
person  has  a  right  to  join  a  union.  He 
should  have  tlie  same  right  not  to  join 
a  union.  He  should  not  be  coerced  either 
by  his  management  or  by  the  union  boss. 
Or  should  we  quit  pretending  this  is  still 
a  free  country? 

Under  existing  law,  the  standards  for 
examination,  certification,  and  appoint- 
ment in  the  competitive  civil  service, 
as  found  in  sections  3301-3364  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  apply  to  postal 
employees  just  a&  they  do  to  employees 
in  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  policies  governing  all  Federal 
agencies  in  their  dealings  with  Federals 
employee  labor  organizations  are  set 
forth  in-  Executive  Order  11491,  under 
tlie  title  of  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions in  the  Federal  Service,  and  signed 
by  President  Nixon  on  October  29.  1969. 

This  Executive  order  states,  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  its  General  P»rovisions: 

Each  employee  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  the  right, 
freely  and  without  fear  of  penalty  or  re- 
prisal, to  form.  Join,  and  assist  a  labor  or- 
ganization or  to  refrain  from  any  such  ac- 
tivity, and  each  employee  shall  be  pro- 
tected in  the  exercise  of  this  right. 

The  postal  reform  bill  as  voted  out 
of  the  Senate  Post  OfBce  Committee  has 
the  controversial  provision  that  biings, 
for  the  first  time.  Post  Office  employees 
not  in  right-to-work  States  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  nego- 
tiated this  aiTangement  with  the  Post- 
master General. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  a  Fed- 
eral employee  could  and  no  doubt  would 
be  forced  to  pay  dues  to  work  for  his 
own  Government.  Most  of  the  employees 
of  the  Post  OfHce  Department  would 
under  this  arrangement  be  forced  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  AFL-CIO  union  in  order 
to  hold  their  jobs  even  though  they  had 
worked  for  their  Government  freely  for 
10,  15,  25  or  more  years. 

Under  my  substitute  bill  the  same  re- 
form provisions  would  remain  with  the 
only  change  being  the  removal  of  the 
controversial  compulsory  union  provi- 
sion. 

With  this  change,  the  bill  should  be 
readily  adopted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair,  how  much  time  remains  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  distingrulshed  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arizona  yielded 
the  floor  when  he  asked  for  the  call  of  the 
quonmi. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  seek  the 
floor. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  once  more  for  his 
valuable  contribution  in  this  field.  He 
has  been  diligent  in  his  research  and 
evaluation  of  a  most  difficult  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  a  difficult  aspect  of  it; 
namely,  postal  reform  and  the  relation- 
ship of  the  right  to  join  or  not  to  join 
a  union  under  that  reorganization. 

I  would  point  out  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  already  pointed  out,  that 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  yes- 
terday, acting  as  members  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House,  adopted  the  so- 
called  Hender.son  amendment  by  a  teller 
vote  of  179  to  95  which,  in  effect,  does  give 
freedom  of  choice  to  postal  employees 
under  the  new  reorganization  bill  to 
choose  to  join  or  not  _to  join  a  labor 
I  -ion, 

I  think  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  hope  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
otlier  body  will  continue  to  make  this  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  postal  reform 
bill  which  they  adopt,  and  that  it  will 
come  to  us  in  that  form. 

In  any  event,  once  more,  I  am  happy 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 
I  am  hopeful  now  that  the  Senate  will 
proceed,  according  to  the  example  set 
by  the  House  tentatively,  to  the  impor- 
tant business  of  postal  reform  and  an  ad- 
justment of  this  provision  of  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  i  .  I  recognize  his  expertise  in  this 
field.  He  is  an  attorney,  and  one  who  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  this  subject. 
I  realize  that  he  has  fought  in  the  past 
for  the  right  of  people  to  join  or  refrain 
from  joining  a  union  and  think  that, 
with  his  help  and  the  help  of  others,  we 
can  hurriedly  get  the  postal  reform  bill 
accepted.  But.  if  we  do  not  remove  this 
controversy  issue,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
carry  through  with  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  make  this  obser- 
vation. As  he  knows,  and  as  I  believe 
most  Senators  know,  I  have  long  called 
for  postal  reform  of  this  type.  I  person- 
ally encouraged  the  Postmaster  General 
to  offer  this  legislation,  or  simUar  legis- 
lation, at  the  beginning  of  his  tenure  of 
office.  I  strongly  support  this  legislation 
and  the  need  for  reform.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  seriously  jeopardizes  our 
chance  to  have  postal  reform. 

For  that  resison,  I  sincerely  hop>e  that 
we  can  get  those  adjustments. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  again  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
I  recognize  that  he  does  support  postal 
reform.  He  has  a  record  of  very  hard 
work  on  this  subject  and  I  know  that  he 
will  continue  to  work  for  it.  I  ««ree  with 
him  that  the  way  in  which  we  can  get 
much  needed  postal  reform  is  to  remove 
this  controversial  issue. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  work  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  to  carry  out  that 
goal. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  for  his  contribution  in 
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this  field— I  have  a  question  as  to  the 
rationale  for  not  facing  up  to  the  need 
for  an  increase  in  postal  rates  at  the 
same  time  we  increase  salaries  of  postal 
employees. 

I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  could  enlighten  me 
as  to  how  we  can  increase  costs  and 
then  not  immediuely  face  the  fact  that 
we  need  to  increase  postal  revenues.  We 
cannot  add  this  kind  of  deficit  to  an  al- 
ready overburdened  budget. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  for  bring- 
ing out  that  very  important  point.  It  is 
essential  that  we  go  forward  with  in- 
creased rates  in  order  that  we  can  reach 
the  goal  President  Nixon  has  stated; 
namely,  to  try  as  early  as  possible  to 
bring  the  Post  Office  Department  into  a 
position  where  its  revenues  meet  or  near- 
ly meet  its  expense. 

Perhaps,  we  will  not  be  able  complete- 
ly to  carry  out  that  goal,  but  certainly 
we  should  not  burden  further  the  Post 
Office  with  an  increased  debt.  At  the 
same  time,  a  change  in  the  rates  is 
needed.  Some  of  the  rates,  perhaps.  I 
would  not  vote  to  approve.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  it  is  highly  essential 
that  we  do  tie  these  two  programs  to- 
gether so  that  we  can  take  care  of  the 
increased  costs  by  increasing  the  rates. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Arizona  for  his  comments. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  tman- 
Imous  consent  that  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Eagleton>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


part  in  the  work  of  developing  nations 
to  improve  their  own  agricultural  pro- 
duction, marketing,  and  distribution.  Al- 
though many  of  these  countries  are  be- 
coming better  able  to  feed  their  people, 
the  need  for  substantial  food  assistance 
continues. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  enables 
the  United  States  to  pursue  its  food  as- 
sistance goals  and  development  objec- 
tives in  a  number  of  ways:  bilaterally, 
through  concessional  sales  programs 
and  government-administered  donations 
programs;  privately,  through  religious 
and  charitable  voluntary  agencies  such 
as  CARE;  multilaterally,  through  insti- 
tutions such  as  the  World  Pood  Program. 

In  addition,  local  currencies  generated 
tlirough  Title  I  concessional  sales  and 
received  through  repayments  of  earlier 
loans  continue  to  provide  balance  of 
payments  benefits  to  the  United  Stetes 
by  permitting  expenditures  of  U.S.- 
owned  currencies  rather  than  dollars  in 
many  coimtries.  Such  currencies  have 
also  been  used  to  finance  projects  un- 
dertaken to  increase  our  commercial 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities,  and 
thereby  helped  to  develop  an  increased 
market  for  UJS.  agricultural  products. 
These  projects  helped  in  1969  to  reverse 
the  downward  trend  of  U.S.  farm  exports 
in  recent  years. 

Tlie  Food  for  Peace  Program  enables 
the  enormous  technological  capability 
and  productive  capacity  of  American 
agriculture  to  be  utilized  to  assist  low 
income  countries  in  developing  their 
agricultural  sectors,  and  in  feeding  their 
citizens  while  they  still  require  outside 
help  in  doing  so.  This  Administration 
pledges  to  continue  Its  efforts  toward 
achieving  the  goals  of  this  program. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  June  IS.  1970. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  ASSISTANCE— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  which  with 
the  accompanying  report  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  annual  report  on  activities  imder 
Public  Law  480 — which  I  transmit  here- 
with— reflects  the  efforts  and  progress 
made  during  1969  toward  the  Food  for 
Peace  Program's  dual  goals  of  agricul- 
tui-al  trade  development  and  assistance. 
Food  for  Peace,  which  completed  its 
fifteenth  year  of  c«)eratlon  during  1969, 
is  a  landmark  among  humanitarian  ef- 
forts to  improve  diets  in  the  developing 
areas  of  the  world.  It  plays  an  important 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Ml-.  MrrcALr), 

H.R.  4249.  An  act  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  vrtth  respect  to  the  dis- 
criminatory xjse  of  tests,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.R.  16731.  An  act  to  amend  the  provlslona 
of  title  ni  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended. 


Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  AcnvrriES  or  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Export  Expansion  Facility  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  activities 
diu-lng  quarter  ended  March  31,  1970,  Ex- 
port Expansion  Facility  Program  (PX.  90- 
390),  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Proposed  Legislation  Authorizing  Show- 
ing IN  THK  United  States  of  Docxtmen- 
tart  Films  Depicting  tus  Careers  or 
Certain  Generals 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  showing  In  the  United 
States  of  documentary  fllms  depleting  the 
careers  of  General  of  the  Annies  John  J. 
Pershing,  General  of  the  Army  H.  H.  Arnold, 
General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur, 
General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall. 
General  Lyman  L.  Lemnltzer,  General  George 
S.  Patton  Jr.,  and  General  Joseph  StlUwell 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
Reports  op  thk  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  OcMnptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  rejjort  on  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment In  management  of  Government  mate- 
rials provided  to  overseas  contractors.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  dated  June  17,  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Oijeratlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Inequitable  charges  for  cali- 
bration services;  Need  for  Accounting  Im- 
provements at  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Department  of  Commerce,  dated  June  18. 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classification  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   (Mr.    Metcalf)    laid    before    the 
(Senate    the    following    letters,    which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed    Legislation    Amending    the    Act 
Providing  for  the  Organization  or  thk 
Militia  of  thb  District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  39  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  to  provide  for  the  pay,  allowances 
and    benefits   of    the   DC.    National    Guard 
performing  mllltla  duty  In  the  District  of 


PETITIONS  AND  A  MEMORIAL 

Petitions  and  a  memorial  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

By  the  A(^ING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Mbtcalf)  : 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations: 

"HotrsE  Joint  Resolution  No.   106 

"Be  It  resolved.  By  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  Senate 
concurring  herein,  that  we  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Illinois  Oammlsslon  on 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  as  that  legis- 
lative official  who  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  201  of  Title  H  of  the  United  States' 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968, 
has  the  authority  to  request  of  the  Federal 
government  and  Its  agencies  the  purposes 
and  amounts  of  Federal  grants  payable  to 
the  State  or  Its  political  subdivisions;  and 
be  It 
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•Further  resolved.  The  Secretary 
send  a  suitable  copy  of  this  resolu 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represei  i 
imd  the  President  of  the  Senate  In  ' 
gress  of  the  United  States;  the  Con^troller 
General  of  the  United  States:   the 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Intei^ov 
mental   Relations:    and    to   the 
the   United  States  Bureau  of  the 

ResoluUons  adopted  by  the  US 
Mothers,   of    Hollywood.   CalU..   pra«ng 
support  In  relaUon  to  the  slgniflcanc  i 
Hag;    and   urging   the   Congress   to    J 
that  North  Vietnam  honor  the  Gene  .• 
ventlon  regarding  prisoners  of  war 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

A   resolution    adopted    by    the 
Assembly  of  Gushlkawa  City 
monstraUng  against  poison-gas  wea^ns 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A   resolution  adopted   by   the  Gifehikaw 
City  Assembly.  Okinawa,  praying  for 
f  orcement  of  military  discipline  in  t 
kyu   Islands;    to   the   Committee  on 
Services. 
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The  following  reports  of  con^mittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Comn 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
ments: 

S.  2209.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convei 
property  in  the  Stale  of  North  Dak 
Central   Dakota    Nursing   Home    ( 
91-936). 

By   Mr.   PROXMIRE.   from   the 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendmen 

H.R.  17868.  An  act  making  appro|)rlatlons 
for   the   government   of   the  Dislr 
lumbia   and   other   activities   chargeable 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenu(  s 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending   ' 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes  iRept 
937). 
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Bills  and  joint  resolutions  w 
duced.  read  the  first  time  and 
imous  consent,  the  second  time. 
f erred  as  follows : 

Bv  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S  3986.  A   bill   to   amend    title 
United  Stales  Code,  relating  to  hlg 
order  to  promote  the  development 
America,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
mlttee  on  Public  Works. 

(TTie  remarks  of  Mr.  Pe.\rson  w 
troduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  t 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 
By  Mr  BURDICK ; 
S.    3987.    A   bill   to   provide   for 
health  and  sanitation  Inspection 
stock    products    imported    into    t 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Porestr ' 
By  Mr    MUSKIE  (for  hlmsel : 
"WnxiAMS   of   New   Jersey 
queet  i  : 
S  3988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sec 
ch,inge  Act  of  1934.  as  amended, 
greater  protection  for  customers  of 
brokers  and  dealers  and  members  c 
securities  exchanges;  and 

S.  3989.  A  bill  to  provide  greater 
for    consumers    of  registered    br 
dealers  and   members  of  national 
exchanges;    to  the   Committee   or 
and  Ctirrency. 

(The    remarks    of    Mr.    Mcskcb 
introduced    the    bUls    appear    lat4r 
RECORD  under  the  appropriate 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS : 
S    3990.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
mlssloner  of   Education   to    make 
elementary  and  secondary  schools 
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educatlonal  Institutions  for  the  conduct  of 
special  educational  programs  and  activities 
to  enhance  understanding  of  population  dy- 
niimics  and  for  other  related  educational  pur- 
poses, and  to  authorize  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Population  Affairs  to  develop 
and  disseminate  information  on  population 
dynamics;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydincs  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
xuider  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  3991.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rate  of  duty  en 
parts  of  ski  bindings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    TYDINGS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr, 
Ckttrch,    Mr.   Cranston,   Mr.   Dole, 
Mr.  OoooELi.,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Macnu- 
son,    Mr.    McGov-ERN,    Mr.    Metcalp, 
Mr.  MoNDALE.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  and 
Mr.  Sponc  I  : 
S.J.  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  to  set  forth 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the   alleviation,   by   voluntary   means,  of 
the     problems     presented     by     population 
growth:    to   the    Committee    on   Labor   and 
Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydincs  when  he 
introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S  J.  Res.  215.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  under- 
take a  study  of  certain  factors  which  should 
be  considered  In  the  formulation  of  a  na- 
tional population  policy:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydincs  when  he 
introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 
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S  3986— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  HIGH- 
WAYS   ACT    OF    1970 
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Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  the  Rural  Development  High- 
ways Act  of  1970.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  encourage  a  more  balanced  geo- 
graphical dispersal  of  the  Nations  peo- 
ple and  industry  and  to  generally  pro- 
mote the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  our  rural  communities  and  to 
discourage  a  continuing  of  those  urban 
concentration  trends  which  are  consid- 
ered to  be  undesirable,  through  a  more 
effective  use,  location,  and  design  of  the 
federally  aided  highway  system. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  our  metropoli- 
tan centers  are  overcrowded.  Much  of  the 
area  outside  the  large  cities  is  under- 
populated. 

Unless  corrective  action  is  taken,  this 
imbalance  will  worsen.  The  population  of 
this  country  is  expected  to  grow  by  as 
much  as  100  million  people  in  the  next 
three  decades.  Given  present  population 
trends  most  of  this  increase  will  occur 
within  the  boimdaries  of  existing  stand- 
ard metropolitan  areas.  And  it  is  likely 
that  60  percent  of  our  people  will  be 
crowded  into  only  four  massive  urban 
conglomerations  by  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  know  that  the 
overcrowding  of  people  and  the  excessive 
concentration  of  economic  activities  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  great 
crises  of  the  cities. 


We  know  that  the  coimterparts  of  the 
festering  slums,  polluted  air,  and  the 
monotonous  suburbs  are  the  stagnating 
towns  and  deserted  farms  of  rural 
America. 

A  continuation  of  present  trends  will 
compound  these  crises.  We  must  not  al- 
low this  to  happen.  We  must  expand  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  opportunities 
outside  the  metropolitan  area.  We  must 
create  those  conditions  which  will  allow 
more  people  to  live  outside  the  great 
metropolitan  centers  than  would  be  the 
case  if  present  trends  were  allowed  to 
continue  unaltered. 

Thus  it  is,  that  during  the  last  few 
years  we  have  witnessed  a  growing  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  cause  of  rural 
development. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
factors  which  affect  the  patterns  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  population  distribu- 
tion. The  availability  of  transportation 
facilities  is  certainly  one  of  considerable 
importance.  Transportation  networks 
have  substantial  impact  on  community 
development  patters. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
would  provide  additional  aid  for  the  con- 
structic*!  and  improvement  of  rural  de- 
velopment highways  and  would  call  for 
the  establishment  of  a  special  commis- 
sion to  review  our  entire  highway  trans- 
portation policy  in  order  to  assure  that 
future  highway  programs  are  in  accord 
with  our  overall  goal  of  population  dis- 
persal. 

Mr.  President,  the  rural  development 
highways  program  as  provided  for  in  the 
bill  I  introduce  today,  would  be  financed 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fund.  The  bill 
provides  that  20  percent  of  a  State's  ap- 
portionment for  the  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary systems  for  each  fiscal  year  shall 
be  used  for  rural  development  highways. 
To  assure  additional  highway  construc- 
tion beyond  presently  authorized  levels, 
I  recommend  that  the  appropriations  out 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system  be  increased 
by  30  percent.  Building  on  present  levels, 
tliis  would  mean  a  secondary  highway 
appropriation  of  $494,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1972  and 
June  30. 1973.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  about  $114  million  over  present  levels. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Federal- 
State  share  ratio  be  changed  from  the 
present  50-50  to  80-20.  The  pressing  na- 
tional necessity  of  rural  commimity  de- 
velopment fully  justifies  that  the  Federal 
government  carry  the  major  financial 
share  of  the  rural  development  high- 
ways program. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
state  that  I  am  not  wedded  to  these 
precise  figures  and  formulas.  And  pos- 
sibly, these  fimds  should  come  from  the 
Treasury  rather  than  the  trust  fund. 
Also,  further  study  may  demonstrate 
that  this  program  should  be  handled 
through  the  Federally-aided  primary 
system  or  some  special  combination  of 
the  Federally-aided  primary  and  sec- 
ondary systems.  But  with  the  study  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  al- 
ready under  way  it  is  of  first  importance 
that  we  initiate  the  discussion  of  the 
concept  of  rural  development  highways 
at  this  time. 
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Mr.  President,  rural  development 
highways  would  for  the  most  part  be 
shorthaul  roads  and  as  designated  in 
this  bill  they  would  be  highways  which 
would — 

Encourage  the  location  of  business 
and  industry  in  rural  communities; 

Facilitate  the  mobility  of  labor  in 
sparsely  populated  a^ggs; 

Facilitate  the  flow  of  tourist  traffic 
into  rural  areas: 

Provide  rural  citizens  with  improved 
access  to  such  public  and  private  services 
as  health  care,  recreation,  education, 
and  cultural  activities,  and 

Otherwise  encourage  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  rural  communities. 

These  rural  development  highways 
would  connect  smaller  towns  and  cities 
with  Interstate  highways  and  other 
major  roads.  They  would  also  serve  to 
provide  rural  residents  with  speedier  and 
easier  access  to  social  services  and  cul- 
tural amenities  of  larger  urban  centers. 
And,  in  many  sparsely  populated  areas, 
they  would  serve  as  people-to-job  roads 
allowing  workers  to  commute  consid- 
erable distances  in  relatively  short  pe- 
riods of  time, 

Mr.  President,  in  my  discussions  with 
community  development  leaders,  not 
only  in  Kansas  but  across  the  coimtry,  I 
have  heard  of  a  number  of  examples 
where  an  industry  in  the  final  analysis 
has  decided  not  to  locate  in  a  particular 
commimity  because  the  highway  net- 
work serving  the  commimity  was  not 
fully  adequate:  possibly  because  there 
was  no  access  to  an  Interstate  road  with- 
in convenient  distance:  possibly  because 
the  existing  highway  was  not  of  strong 
enough  construction  to  handle  the  heavy 
load  traffic  needed  to  serve  the  industry. 

And  certainly  we  know  that  the  special 
highway  programs  in  such  areas  as  Ap- 
palachia  have  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
that  region. 

Mr.  President,  no  rural  development 
highway  would  be  legated  in  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area,  nor  w-ould 
such  a  highway  be  located  in  a  country 
where  less  than  15  percent  of  the  families 
have  an  annual  income  below  the  cur- 
rently defined  poverty  level.  The  bill  fur- 
ther provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  after  consulting  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
HUD,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  will  establish 
further  guidelines  to  assure  that  funds 
are  allocated  in  accordance  with  the 
basic  goals  of  this  su;t. 

In  establishing  these  guidelines  the 
Secretai-y  would  also  want  to  take  into 
account  the  special  and  sometimes  unique 
problems  and  needs  of  rural  communities 
and  local  nonmetropolitan  governments, 

Mr,  President,  the  second  major  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  looks  beyond  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  rural  development  high- 
ways program  and  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  commission  which 
would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  studying  how  the  location  and  design 
of  highway  systems  affect  economic  and 
population  growth  patterns,  and  sub- 
mitting recommendations  as  to  how  high- 
way programs — Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal— should  be  changed  to  more  effec- 


tively encourage  greater  geographic  dis- 
persal of  people  and  economic  activity 
and  to  assure  a  more  balanced  economic 
growth  across  the  country  and  to  dis- 
courage the  continuation  of  those  urban 
concentration  patterns  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  undesirable  for  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  reasons. 

•We  already  know  a  great  deal  but  we 
need  to  know  more.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  beginning  to  consider  the  future 
status  of  the  Interstate  System,  at  a  time 
our  rail  and  air  transportation  policies 
are  undergoing  considerable  change  and 
particularly  at  a  time  when  we  are  so 
keenly  aware  of  the  relationship  between 
population  distribution  patterns  and  the 
quality  of  life,  we  want  to  have  the  very 
best  information  possible  regarding  high- 
way needs  during  the  last  third  of  the 
20th  century. 

The  Commission  would  not  only  make 
recommendations  as  to  how  to  strengthen 
or  modify  the  rural  development  high- 
ways program,  but  would,  of  course,  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  Nation's 
entire  highway  policy  ranging  from  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  successor 
program  to  the  present  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, regional  highway  development  pro- 
grams, and  suggested  policies  for  State 
and  local  governments. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  15  members:  three  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  from  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate;  three  appointed  by* 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  Members  of  the  House; 
nine  appointed  by  the  President,  three 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  six  from  the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  achieving  a  reasonable, 
healthy  rural-mban  balance  in  the  fu- 
ture will  not  be  easy.  And  the  public 
policy  approaches  will  be  many  and 
varied.  Those  who  presume  that  there  is 
some  one  simple  approach  to  rural  de- 
development  are  simply  mistaken.  But 
the  fact  that  the  task  at  hand  is  difficult 
and  complex  should  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  inaction.  Indeed  the  enormity 
of  the  task  should  Impress  upon  us  the 
need  to  begin  to  move  forward. 

Ruial  community  development  is  not 
simply  a  desirable  goal  but,  increasingly, 
an  urgent  national  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Rural  Development  High- 
ways Act  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3986)  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  high- 
ways, in  order  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  America,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3986 
Be  it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
short  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Rural  Development  Highway  Act  of  1970". 


declaration  of  purpose 
Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  en- 
courage a  more  balanced  geographical  dis- 
persal of  the  nation's  population  and  eco- 
nomic activities,  to  generally  promote  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  our  rural 
communities,  and  to  discourage  undesirable 
trends  of  urban  compaction  through  a  more 
effective  use.  design,  and  location  of  high- 
ways In  the  Federal-aid  system. 

bdral  development  highways 

SEC    3     (a)    Title  23  of  the  United  States 

Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  (Jf 

chapter   1  a  new  section  as  follows:   ■{  142. 

Secondary  System  Rural  Development  High- 

••(a)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1971,  thirty  per  centum  of  a 
State's  apportionment  for  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  system  for  each  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  section  104(b)  (2)  shall  be  used  for 
rural  development  highways  within  such  sys- 
tem Such  highways  shall  be  selected  In  the 
manner  provided  for  the  selection  of  high- 
ways on  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system, 
except  that  they  shall  be  In  locations  which 

will — 

(1)    encourage   the    location    of   business, 
and  industry  In  rural  communities; 

••(2)  facilitate  the  mobility  of  labor  In 
sparsely  populated  areas: 

••(3)  facilitate  the  flow  of  touilst  traffic 
Into  rural  areas: 

■(4)  provide  rural  citizens  with  Improved 
highways  to  such  public  and  private  services 
as  health  care,  recreation,  education,  and 
cultural  activities;  or 

•  (5)  otherwise  encourage  the  social  ana 
economic  development  of  rural  communities. 

No  rural  development  highway  shall  be 
located  in  a  standard  metropolitan  staUstlcal 
area  or  in  a  county  where  less  than  15  per 
centum  of  the  fanUlles  have  an  annual  salary 
below  the  poverty  level  as  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity The  requirement  of  the  last  sentence  ^ 
in  section  103(c)  with  respect  to  extensions 
of  the  secondary  system  into  urban  areas 
shall  not  apply  to  rural  development  high- 

WftVS 

••(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  120  the  Federal  share  payable  on 
account  of  any  project  for  rural  development 
highwavs  In  accordance  with  this  section 
shall  be  90  per  centvun  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

••(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  establish  criteria  for  the 
application  of  clauses  (1)  through  (5)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section." 

( b )  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  highway  system  $494,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1972.  and  June  30.  1973. 

FEDERAL-AID      HIGHWAY      SYSTEM     STtTOY 
COMMISSION 

Sec  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Federal-Aid  Highway  System  Study  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  •Com- 
mission) which  shaU  be  composed  of  fifteen 
members  as  follows : 

(1)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  from  Members  of  the  Senate; 

(21  three  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Members  of 
the   House  of   Representatives;    and 

(3)  nine  appointed  by  the  President,  three 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  six  from  the  general  public. 
Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  p<jwers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment. 
The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and 
a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  members. 
Eight  members  of  the  Commission  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 
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An  April  22  th*  »«lt  Lake  Ci 
Ne«  »  Mid 

But  DO  oa«  tiM  y*t  proved  that  i 
>  (o\ernm«nt  vorker  s  rtgbt  to  ei 
union  or  rtfratn  without  covrrtofi 
pro^'t  hu  efllciency  and  make  the 
D»p«rtmcnl   run   amooiber 

On  April  28.  the  Rock  Island, 
said: 

From  what  we  have  heard,  most 
Ale  members  don't  InsUt  on 
lonum.  that  U.  the  requirement 
member  }om  a  union  when  a 
to  make  it  their  bargaining  union 
be  satisfied  wlih  the  right  of 
to  bargain  and  believe  that  the 
ing  majority  of  workers  will  sign 

On  April  20.  the 
Herald  said: 

Mr.  Blount  says  this  agreemeni 
through  Congress,  would  permit 
negotiate  for  union  shops.  ITnioi 
quire    all    employees    to    join 
whether  they  want  to  or  not. 
iiK>n  In  private  industry,  but  Is  it 
policy?  In  principle,  no. 

On  May  3,  the  Savannah 

This  part  of  the  postal  reform 
be  Junked.  Its  too  high  a  price 
reform  plan  which  has  already 
altered  to  meet  the  objections  of 
and  unions. 

On  May  28,  the  Little  Rock  Democrat 
said: 

There  are  several  things  wron^ 
Nixon    administration's    postal 
which  has  now  been  approved 
Senate   and   House  Poet  Office 
One  of  the  nwat  Important  ones 
bill    could    create    compulsory 
the  post  office. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation's  bress  have 
spoken — against  compulsory  imionlsm 
for  postal  workers:  the  peoile  of  this 
country  have  spoken — agalnat  compul- 
sory unionism;   and  the  raiik-and-flle 
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postal  workers  of  this  country  liave  spo- 
ken— against  compulsory  unionism.  I 
suggest  it  is  time  for  tlie  U.S.  Senate  to 
endorse  their  feelings.  I  hold  that  any 
person  has  a  right  to  join  a  union.  He 
should  have  tlie  same  right  not  to  join 
a  union.  He  should  not  be  coerced  either 
i.\  jU.s  inaiia;_t-ii~."ui  o:  ';y  Uie  ui.i  )n  uo.'- 
Or  fhould  we  quit  prptendmR  ihi<  i.>-  s'  J 
H  (r«v  country 

I  ilrtrr  rXIsllIlK    i.i^      lln     ^l.nrl.luK    Til 

rxaiimtation  •  im  iini  »tii>n  and  a|i|h>ii'ii - 
nvrtd  111  lUr  t  <>ni|  ri|ti\  r  rixil  rl  \  h  r 
a<  tiMind  ill  >«-iii<>it*  1)01  11*4  i>l  iilir 
>  I'llllld  Hl«it»  i  <mW  •»•('!>  '«>  lH»«<i«l 
eiii4>i<Mr«*  11^'  a-  Dirt  (1f>  (••  ni  |>,<>\'«*^ 
n  iiUirt  ilriHii  ■  itrli' •  nl  't>i  JWixriii- 
iitriil 

Tlir  (iitth  i#«  <<<trinirti  all  ^\l  •  ■*\ 
•  •rTv  k^«  in  IMeii  Jraliiiaa  ailli  »<V-iai 
m>(»Mnr*  labir  i<rsaituait<>ii*  are  m'I 
fi»«<h  in  Ivrculnr  Otitrr  I  1491  \uuWt 
tii«  liite  t>l  lA>a>i  Mai>aaTn>«iii  Rrta- 
'iima  in  the  ^^rl1rlal  WrniT  aiMl  tignrd 
tn   Prr»Mt«-iii  Ni«n«i  im  tvi  tbrr  79    Iff49 

TliU  lC«r«  umr  mdrr  nUl^s  in  ^r^  - 
tioti  I  ol  Us  <Vri)rtal  Pr<>«i«koru 

fa*  h  tntpli'Ve*  'I  <  tiv  »«rt  viiit*  Im  tin  li 
t  ih«  Fotler^l  0"«*'iiniriii  has  th*  right 
:re»lj  aitd  »i'b-u'  l»«r  .f  priialiy  or  r»- 
prtMkl  It  |i>rtn  Jv'lii  and  ai>ai>l  a  l«b<ir  or- 
CaniAatii>n  or  l»  rrlr,<ii)  (rum  any  auch  kc- 
!Hi'y  »iul  ra«  li  rn>pl<ive*  »hall  be  p/tc 
'etted   in   the  eierciM  <{   thi*  right 

The  poatal  reform  bill  as  voted  out 
of  the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee  has 
the  controversial  provision  that  brings, 
for  the  first  Unie.  Post  OfTlce  employees 
not  in  nght-to-work  States  imder  Uie 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Oeorge  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  nego- 
tiated this  arrangement  with  the  Post- 
master General. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  a  Fed- 
eral employee  could  and  no  doubt  would 
be  forced  to  pay  dues  to  work  for  his 
own  Government.  Most  of  the  employees 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  would 
imder  this  arrangement  be  forced  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  AFL-CIO  imion  in  order 
to  hold  their  jobs  even  thotigh  they  had 
worked  for  their  Government  freely  for 
10,  15.  25  or  more  years. 

Under  my  substitute  bill  the  same  re- 
form provisions  would  remain  with  the 
only  change  being  the  removal  of  the 
controversial  compulsory  imlon  provi- 
sion. 

With  this  change,  the  bill  should  be 
readily  adopted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair,  how  much  time  remains  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arizona  yielded 
the  floor  when  he  asked  for  the  call  of  the 
quonun. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  seek  the 
floor. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  fiom  Tennessee  is 
iccognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  Piesident.  I  rise  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  once  more  for  his 
valuable  contribution  in   this  fleld.  He 

;ia.N     Oifll     :ililKl'.   L     111     llKs     I't'ScaiCll     HUd 

eMilwalion  r.f  a  n  .'"t  difficult  vir^e  of  Ick- 
islatlon  and  <t  ai>llcult  ar>pr\  t  nf  It. 
;i.>mi  i>  iMi.siai  ii'iitini  and  tlie  ifialiun- 
>\\.\*  of  l\\r  rliiMi  to  )<iin  ni  im>(  lo  I'Mii 
.1   ititii'ii  iindri    lliMl   rforaanlMitloii 

I  «<>iiid  |H>iiit  (Hti  ••  lite  Henaior  Iroin 
vi:/<iiia  ha*  alitady  |aHntr<1  i>ul  lt>«l 
'Mir  r 'lleaftir*  iii  llir  otiiri  ImmIv  s>»- 
irii1a\  a4'lin«  a*  mrimtjri*  nl  a  (>i«timil- 
I'r  ri(  |t<»  WImiIt  M<hi>«  a(t<>|'<«*d  U>r  hi- 
.  «  !•  <1  lleixtr'X'ii  am<  iMtmri))  hy  a  irtW  i 
M'lr  o(  nttoMahieh  In  rfTrrl  dtivafix" 
firr4l<>nt  »(  I  •i««tr«>  Ui  imaUll  rtnt>l(i)re*« 
irxlri  ih*  i\r^  rri>raani/ali<in  btll  I't 
>  'iiHaM-  to  loin  ol  iMil  to  )olii  a  labor 
Ion 

I  I  (link  (lii^  i«  a  »l*p  in  the  until  dirrr- 
lion  I  hot>«'  that  our  rolleaaurs  In  the 
<  jirr  body  alii  continue  to  make  Ihia  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  i>oaUl  reform 
bill  which  they  adopt,  and  that  tt  will 
rome  to  ua  in  that  form 

In  any  event,  once  more.  I  am  happy 
to  auociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 
I  am  hopeful  now  that  the  Senate  will 
proceed,  according  to  the  example  set 
by  the  House  tentatively,  to  the  impor- 
t.int  business  of  postal  reform  and  an  ad- 
ju^stment  of  this  provision  of  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr. 
Baker  > .  I  recognize  his  expertise  in  this 
fleld.  He  is  an  attorney,  and  one  who  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  this  subject. 
I  realize  that  he  has  fought  in  the  past 
for  the  right  of  people  to  join  or  refrain 
from  joining  a  union  and  think  that, 
with  his  help  and  the  help  of  others,  we 
can  hurriedly  get  the  postal  reform  bill 
accepted.  But,  if  we  do  not  remove  this 
controversy  issue,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
carry  through  with  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  make  this  obser- 
vation. As  he  knows,  and  as  I  believe 
most  Senators  know,  I  have  long  called 
for  postal  reform  of  this  type.  I  person- 
ally encouraged  the  Postmaster  General 
to  ofTer  this  legislation,  or  similar  legis- 
lation, at  the  beginning  of  his  tenure  of 
office.  I  strongly  support  this  legislation 
and  the  need  for  reform.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  seriously  jeopardizes  our 
chance  to  have  postal  reform. 

For  that  reason,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
we  can  get  those  adjustments. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  again  commend  the 
distingtiished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
I  recognize  that  he  does  support  postal 
reform.  He  has  a  record  of  very  hard 
work  on  this  subject  and  I  know  that  he 
wUl  continue  to  work  for  it.  I  agree  with 
him  that  the  way  In  which  we  can  get 
much  needed  postal  reform  is  to  remove 
this  controversial  Issue. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  work  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  to  carry  out  that 
goal. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  dlstingtiished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  for  his  contribution  in 
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this  fleld — I  have  a  question  as  to  the 
rationale  for  not  facing  up  to  the  need 
for  an  increase  in  postal  rates  at  the 
same  time  we  increase  salaries  of  postal 
employees. 

I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  cotild  enlighten  me 
a^  lO  liow  we  can  a.- tea..-c  Cl>.t  a  a-iu 
then  not  immediuely  face  'he  fact  that 
we  need  to  increase  pot>ial  revenues  We 
cannot  add  iJii.^  kUid  of  dtocll  lo  m.i  aJ- 
K-ady  overburdened  budget 

Mr  FANNIN  I  r«HT»mend  the  di*liii- 
i  ai>^hMl  Senator  fiom  Illmou  (<>r  brine - 
I  '  i>iit  thai  \er>  imiHHlanl  puii.t  It  u 
rxariitial  tliat  »e  so  forward  »ilh  in- 
reaard  ral««  in  order  Ukal  »«  can  reach 
ma  ioal  Ptratdmi  Niaon  has  alatrd 
i.amelv  tn  trv  a<  railv  aj>  puaaible  to 
tifiitt  the  Post  Offlre  Dri>artineiit  Into  a 
ItoaiUon  a  her*  lt»  rr\cnu*«  mrrt  or  i»«ai - 
|\  iiie«l  Itsripetiac 

Pvrhapa.  »e  aill  nut  be  able  complete - 
Iv  to  carry  out  tlial  voal,  but  certainly 
«e  alkould  not  burden  further  the  Post 
Office  mllh  an  increaaed  debt  At  the 
aame  time,  a  change  m  the  ratea  U 
needed  Some  of  Uie  rates,  perhaps,  I 
would  not  vote  to  approve  But  at  the 
same  Ume,  I  think  U  la  highly  essential 
that  we  do  tie  these  two  programs  to- 
gether so  that  we  can  take  care  of  the 
increased  costs  by  increasing  the  rates. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Arizona  for  his  comments. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EagletonK  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commimi- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


part  in  the  work  of  developing  nations 
to  improve  their  own  agricultural  pro- 
duction, marketing,  and  distribution.  Al- 
though many  of  these  coimtrles  are  be- 
coming better  able  to  feed  their  people, 
the  need  for  substantial  food  assistance 
continues. 

tiie  Unit^  States  to  pursue  Its  food  as- 
.Mstance  goals  and  development  objec- 
t..  •,•...  a  i.;.rr.t>cr  cf  vtst''  Wl«ter«»»y 
tlin  UKh  concc^alonal  sales  pnHtraxn* 
r.tid  toveinmenl -administered  donations 
;;  »  ram*  pnvately  through  n>lUM>iia 
and  rharitatote  volunUry  acrucMa  MKh 
at  C'ARK  mululairrallr  thrauah  inau- 
!  ui    >n»  MM  h  as  the  World  ^ood  Prof  ram 

In  addition  local  rurrmctea  fen»rat»d 
t  .n-aih  Title  I  conretaional  aajra  and 
ti-ccived  thmuah  rrpajTments  of  earlier 
l.miu  Ciintuiue  to  provide  balance  of 
i  aymenu  bcneflu  lo  th*  United  State* 
Lv  prrmitttng  exprndliuret  of  U  S  - 
owned  currencies  rather  than  dollars  in 
many  countrtea  Such  currenciea  have 
also  been  used  to  finance  proJecU  un- 
dertaken to  increase  oiur  commercial 
5ales  of  agricultural  commodltlea.  and 
thereby  helped  to  develop  an  Increaaed 
market  for  VS.  agricultural  products. 
These  projects  helped  in  1969  to  revene 
the  downward  trend  of  U.S.  farm  exports 
in  recent  years. 

Tlie  Food  for  Peace  Program  enables 
the  enormous  technological  capability 
and  productive  capacity  of  American 
agriculture  to  be  utilized  to  assist  low 
income  countries  in  developing  their 
agricultural  sectors,  and  in  feeding  their 
citizens  while  they  still  require  outside 
help  in  doing  so.  This  Administration 
pledges  to  continue  its  efforts  toward 
achieving  the  goals  of  this  program. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  June  IS,  1970. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF 
AGRICULTURAL.  TRADE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  ASSISTANCE— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MetcalD  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  with 
the  accompanying  report  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  annual  report  on  activities  under 
Public  Law  480 — which  I  transmit  here- 
with— reflects  the  efforts  and  progress 
made  during  1969  toward  the  Food  for 
Peaoe  Program's  dual  goals  of  agricul- 
tural trade  development  and  assistance. 
Food  for  Peace,  which  completed  Its 
flfteenth  year 'of  operation  during  1969, 
is  a  landmark  among  humanitarian  ef- 
forts to  Improve  diets  in  the  developing 
areas  of  the  world.  It  plays  an  important 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf). 

HJt.  4249.  An  act  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1966  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
criminatory use  of  tests,  and  for  other  pur- 
pases:  and 

H.R.  16731.  An  act  to  amend  the  ppovlsiona 
of  title  ni  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcau)  laid  before  the 
(Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  Indicated: 

PrOFOSTD     LKGISLATION     AlCKNDING     THE     ACT 

Pkotidino  pom  the  Oscanization  or  thk 

MlUTlA   OF  THE   DISTRICT   OF   COLtnfBIA 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  39  of  the  District  of  Coltim- 
bia  Code  to  provide  for  the  pay,  allowances 
and  benefits  of  the  D.C.  National  Guard 
performing  militia  duty  in  the  DisUlct  of 


Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  sc- 
companying  p^ers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Rctoht  on  AcnvrriES  of  the  Expobt-Impokt 
Banic  Export  Expansion  PAcn-rrT  Pbocram 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmlt- 
tlT>».  nvf^oant  tr>  law  a  report  f»f  ar*tTtt1*« 
di'.nug  q\:ar;er  elided  March  31.  i970.  Ex- 
port Kxpan-iion  Facility  Pi^^jrum  >PL  »*>- 
31*0).    cf    '>•    l.-.^  »r*  ^'.^  -    Baut    "f    if"> 

Vn'»»^  ana  ••  'w?»n  an  atomwpoinnnf  i»- 
p.>rt '  .  to  the  C'/iTimift*«  "H  Banking  and 
Cur'Hii-' 

ra'^'MD  t  •>■*' *T>-  1  A<  iNoauiMS  a«i'  •  • 
IMM  IM  tMa  t»rra»  ataraa  u0  Uoivuf*- 
t*aT  ru.Ma  UaMiTt**  nsa  l  aaaaaa  t« 
t.>at«i«  aa»iaa«is 

A  1*  ter  rroai  ta*  — arstary  ai  lb*  Arwit 
traiiMMlttnc  a  araft  ol  prapaaaM  ts(taiMi>Jt> 
to  auUkonaa  taa  ilMwiac  la  xtm  Oai«a< 
BtAtaa  ol  doriwsaUfT  aims  aspirtiin  um 
raraar*  u(  Oanaral  of  Um  ArmMs  Jolui  J. 
PvrahlUf  Oeaerai  u(  lt>«  Armv  M  H  Araota. 
('•eiieral  uf  ibe  Army  OMar  N  Bradler  Oen- 
eral  u{  the  Ami)  Dwight  D  Caenhuwer 
Oeueral  of  the  Anay  Doaglaa  UacArtliur 
Ocueral  ul  th*  Army  Oaorga  C  Maraball 
General  Lyman  L  I^amnltaer.  Oeoaral  Oaorgc 
S  Pattoa  Jr  .  and  Oensral  Joa«|>h  StUlwell 
( with  an  accompanying  papar) .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations 
Rarorrs  of  thi  CoMrraoLUca  OcNsaAL 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  tJnlted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment In  management  of  Government  mate- 
rials provided  to  overseas  contractors.  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  Depiartment  of  the  Air 
Force,  dated  June  17.  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Qc\- 
emment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  inequitable  charges  for  cali- 
bration services;  Need  for  Accounting  Im- 
provements at  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Department  of  Commerce,  dated  June  18. 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

THWD      PREFKRENCS      AlCB      SIXTH      PrEFESENCE 

Classifications  for  Certain  Alixms 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classification  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanjnng  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  A  MEMORIAL 

Petitions  and  a  memorial  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Mktcai^)  : 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations: 

"HoiTSE  Joint  Resolution  No.   106 

'Be  It  resolved.  By  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  Senate 
concurring  herein,  that  we  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Illinois  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  as  that  legis- 
lative official  who  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  201  of  Title  n  of  the  United  States' 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968, 
has  the  authority  to  request  of  the  Federal, 
government  and  Its  agencies  the  purposes 
and  amounts  of  Federal  grants  payable  to 
the  State  or  its  political  subdivisions;  and 
be  it 
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"Further  reeolved.  The  Secret*ry 
send  %  suitable  copy  of  this 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  In 
gress  of  the  United  States;  the 
General  of  the  United  States;   the 
of  the  United  States  Office  of 
mental   Relations;    and   to   the 
the   United  States  Bureau  of  the 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  US 
Mothers,   of   Hollywood.   Calif 
support  In  relation  to  the  slgnlflcan^ 
flag;    and   urging  the   Congress   to 
that  North  Vietnam  honor  the  Gen4\- 
venuon  regarding  prisoners  of  war 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

A    resolution    adopted   by    the 
Assembly  of  Oushllcawa  City 
monstratlng  against  poison-gas  w 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Service6 

A  resolution  adopted   by   the 
City  Assembly.  Okinawa,  praying  foi 
forcement  of  military  discipline  In 
kyu  Islands;    to  the   Committee  oi 
Services. 


>f  State 
resolu;ion  to: 
Reprea«  ntatlves 
t  he  Con- 
Con  iptroUer 
Director 
Inte  govern- 
Dlr  !Ctor   of 
lludget." 
Force 
pra^ng  for 
of  the 
demand 
a  Con- 
ordered 


V  uniclpal 

Okinawa,  re- 

ea  sons;  to 

Giishlkawa 

the  en- 

Ryu- 

Armed 


the 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 


Comn  ilttee 


on 
amend- 


Oako  a 


the 
certain 
to  the 
No. 


The  following  reports  of  ooi4mittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the 
Interior   and   Insular   Affairs,   with 
ments: 

S.  2309.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convej 
property  in  the  State  of  North 
Central    Dakota    Nursing   Home    ( 
91-936). 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  from  the 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments 

H.R.  17868.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for   the   government  of  the  Disirlc  , 
lumbla    and   other   activities   c 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenu^ 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
937). 


Rspt 
Cc  mmltiee 


of 


harg  cable 


Co- 
in 
of  said 
lune  30. 
No.  91- 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


eie 
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Bills  and  joint  resolutions  w 
duced.  read  the  first  time  and, 
imous  consent,  the  second  time, 
f erred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  3986.  A   bill   to   amend   title 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  hlgl 
order  to  promote  the  development 
America,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
nuttee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  wh 
t reduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  th  ! 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 
By  Mr  BURDICK: 

S.    3987.    A   bUl   to   provide    for 
health  and  sanitation  Inspection  ol 
stock    products    imported    into    tbi 
Sitatee.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself 
Wn^iAMs   of   New   Jersey) 
quest  I  : 

S.  3988.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
change  Act  of  1934.  as  amended 
greater  protection  for  customers  of 
brokers  and  dealers  and  members  of 
securities  exchanges;  and 

S.  3989.  A  bill  to  provide  greater 
for    consumers    of  registered 
dealers  and  members  of  national 
exchanges;    to   the   Committee   on 
and  Currency. 

(The    remarks    of    Mr.    MusKiz 
introduced    the    bills    apptear    latei 
Record  under  the  appropriate 
By  Mr.  TYDINOS; 

S    3990.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  l 
mlssloner  of   Education   to    make 
elementary  and  secondary  schools 


Ki 
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educational  Institutions  for  the  conduct  of 
special  educational  programs  and  activities 
to  enhance  understanding  of  population  dy- 
namics and  for  other  related  educational  pur- 
poses, and  to  authorize  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Population  Affairs  to  develop 
and  disseminate  information  on  population 
dynamics;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydincs  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  3991.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rate  of  duty  on 
parts  of  ski  bindings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    TYDINGS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Cmttrch,   Mr.   Cranston.   Mr.   Dole, 
Mr.  OooDELL,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Macnu- 
SON,    Mr.    McOovERN,    Mr.    Metcalf, 
Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  and 
Mr.  Spong  I  : 
S.J.  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  to  set  forth 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the   alleviation,   by   voluntary   means,  of 
the     problems     presented     by     population 
growth;    to   the    Committee    on    Labor   and 
I»ubllc  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
Introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  bead- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS: 
S.J.  Res.  215.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  under- 
take a  study  of  certain  factors  which  should 
be  considered  In  the  formulation  of  a  na- 
tional population  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttoings  when  be 
introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing) 
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S  398&— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  HIGH- 
WAYS   ACT    OF    1970 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  the  Rural  Development  High- 
ways Act  of  1970.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  encourage  a  more  balanced  geo- 
graphical dispersal  of  the  Nation's  peo- 
ple and  industry  and  to  generally  pro- 
mote the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  our  rural  communities  and  to 
discourage  a  continuing  of  those  urban 
concentration  trends  which  are  consid- 
ered to  be  undesirable,  through  a  more 
efFective  use,  location,  and  design  of  the 
federally  aided  highway  system. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  our  metropoli- 
tan centers  are  overcrowded.  Much  of  the 
area  outside  the  large  cities  is  imder- 
populated. 

Unless  corrective  action  is  taken,  this 
imbalance  will  worsen.  The  population  of 
this  country  Ls  expected  to  grow  by  as 
much  as  100  million  people  in  the  next 
three  decades.  Given  present  population 
trends  most  of  this  increase  will  occur 
within  the  boundaries  of  existing  stand- 
ard metropolitan  areas.  And  It  is  likely 
that  60  percent  of  our  people  wiU  be 
crowded  into  only  four  massive  urban 
conglomerations  by  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  know  that  the 
overcrowding  of  people  and  the  excessive 
concentration  of  economic  activities  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  great 
crises  of  the  cities. 


We  know  that  the  counterparts  of  the 
festering  slums,  polluted  air,  and  the 
monotonous  suburbs  are  the  stagnating 
towns  and  deserted  farms  of  rural 
America. 

A  continuation  of  present  trends  will 
compound  these  crises.  We  must  not  al- 
low this  to  happen.  We  must  expand  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  opportunities 
outside  the  metropolitan  area.  We  must 
create  those  conditions  which  will  allow 
more  people  to  live  outside  the  great 
metropolitan  centers  than  would  be  the 
case  iif  present  trends  were  allowed  to 
continue  unaltered. 

Thus  it  is,  that  during  the  last  few 
years  we  have  witnessed  a  growing  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  cause  of  rural 
development. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
factors  which  affect  the  patterns  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  popiilation  distribu- 
tion. The  availability  of  transportation 
facilities  is  certainly  one  of  considerable 
importance.  Transportation  networks 
have  substantial  impact  on  community 
development  patters. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
would  provide  additional  aid  for  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  rural  de- 
velopment highways  and  would  call  for 
the  establishment  of  a  special  commis- 
sion to  review  our  entire  highway  trans- 
portation policy  in  order  to  assure  that 
future  highway  programs  are  in  accord 
with  our  overall  goal  of  population  dis- 
persal. 

Mr.  President,  the  rural  development 
highways  program  as  provided  for  in  the 
bill  I  introduce  today,  would  be  financed 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fund.  The  bill 
provides  that  20  percent  of  a  State's  ap- 
portionment for  the  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary systems  for  each  fiscal  year  shall 
be  used  for  rural  development  highways. 
To  assure  additional  highway  construc- 
tion beyond  presently  authorized  levels, 
I  recommend  that  the  appropriations  out 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system  be  increased 
by  30  percent.  Building  on  present  levels, 
this  would  mean  a  secondary  highway 
appropriation  of  $494,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1972  and 
June  30, 1973.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  about  $114  million  over  present  levels. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Federal- 
State  share  ratio«  be  changed  from  the 
present  50-50  to  80-20.  The  pressing  na- 
tional necessity  of  riural  community  de- 
velopment fully  justifies  that  the  Federal 
government  carry  the  major  financial 
share  of  the  rural  development  high- 
ways program. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
state  that  I  am  not  wedded  to  these 
precise  figures  and  formulas.  And  pos- 
sibly, these  funds  should  come  from  the 
Treasury  rather  than  the  trust  fund. 
Also,  further  study  may  demonstrate 
that  this  program  should  be  handled 
through  the  Federally-aided  primary 
system  or  some  special  combination  of 
the  Federally-aided  primary  and  sec- 
ondary 8yst«ns.  But  with  the  study  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  al- 
ready imder  way  it  is  of  first  importance 
that  we  initiate  the  discussion  of  the 
concept  of  rural  development  highways 
at  this  time. 
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Mr.  President,  niral  development 
highways  would  for  the  most  part  be 
shorthaul  roads  and  as  designated  in 
this  bill  they  would  be  highways  which 
would — 

Encourage  the  location  of  business 
and  Industry  In  rural  communities; 

Facilitate  the  mobility  of  labor  in 
sparsely  populated  areas; 

Facilitate  the  fiow  of  tourist  traffic 
into  rural  areas; 

Provide  rural  citizens  with  improved 
access  to  such  public  and  private  services 
as  health  care,  recreation,  education, 
and  cultural  activities,  and 

Otherwise  encourage  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  rural  communities. 

These  rural  development  highways 
would  connect  smaller  towns  and  cities 
with  Interstate  highways  and  other 
major  roads.  They  would  also  serve  to 
provide  rural  residents  with  speedier  and 
easier  access  to  social  services  and  cul- 
tural amenities  of  larger  urban  centers. 
And,  in  many  sparsely  populated  areas, 
they  would  serve  as  people-to- job  roads 
allowing  workers  to  commute  consid- 
erable distances  in  relatively  short  pe- 
riods of  time. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  discussions  with 
community  development  leaders,  not 
only  in  Kansas  but  across  the  country,  I 
have  heard  of  a  number  of  examples 
wlM^re  an  Industry  In  the  final  analysis 
has  decided  not  to  locate  In  a  particular 
community  because  the  highway  net- 
work serving  the  community  was  not 
fully  adequate;  possibly  because  there 
was  no  access  to  an  Interstate  road  with- 
in convenient  distance;  possibly  because 
the  existing  highway  was  not  of  strong 
enough  construction  to  handle  the  heavy 
load  traffic  needed  to  serve  the  industry. 

And  certainly  we  know  that  the  special 
highway  programs  in  such  areas  as  Ap- 
palachia  have  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
that  region. 

Mr.  President,  no  rural  development 
highway  would  be  located  In  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area,  nor  would 
such  a  highway  be  located  In  a  country 
where  less  than  15  percent  of  the  families 
have  an  annual  Income  below  the  cur- 
rently defined  poverty  level.  The  bill  fur- 
ther provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  after  consulting  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
HUD,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  will  establish 
further  guidelines  to  assure  that  funds 
are  allocated  in  accordance  with  the 
basic  goals  of  this  act. 

In  establishing  these  guidelines  the 
Secretary  would  also  want  to  take  into 
account  the  special  and  sometimes  imique 
problems  and  needs  of  rural  communities 
and  local  nonmetropolitan  governments. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  major  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  looks  beyond  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  rural  development  high- 
ways program  and  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  commission  which 
would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  studying  how  the  location  and  design 
of  highway  systems  affect  economic  and 
population  growth  patterns,  and  sub- 
mitting recommendations  as  to  how  high, 
way  programs — Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal—should be  changed  to  more  effec- 


tively encourage  greater  geographic  dis- 
persal of  people  and  economic  activity 
and  to  assure  a  more  balanced  economic 
growth  across  the  coimtry  and  to  dis- 
courage the  continuation  of  those  urban 
concentration  patterns  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  undesirable  for  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  reasons. 

We  already  know  a  great  deal  but  we 
need  to  know  more.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  beginning  to  consider  the  future 
status  of  the  Interstate  System,  at  a  time 
our  rail  and  air  transportation  policies 
are  undergoing  considerable  change  and 
particularly  at  a  time  when  we  are  so 
keenly  aware  of  the  relationship  between 
population  distribution  patterns  and  the 
quality  of  life,  we  want  to  have  the  very 
best  information  possible  regarding  high- 
way needs  during  the  last  third  of  the 
20th  century. 

The  Commission  would  not  only  make 
recommendations  as  to  how  to  strengthen 
or  modify  the  rural  development  high- 
ways program,  but  would,  of  course,  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  Nation's 
entire  highway  policy  ranging  from  rec- 
ommendations re^rding  the  successor 
program  to  the  present  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, regional  highway  development  pro- 
grams, and  suggested  policies  for  State 
and  local  governments. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  15  members:  three  appointed  by  the. 
President  of  the  Senate  from  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate;  three  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  Members  of  the  House; 
nine  appointed  by  the  President,  three 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  six  from  the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  achieving  a  reasonable, 
healthy  rural-urban  balance  In  the  fu- 
ture will  not  be  easy.  And  the  public 
policy  approaches  will  be  many  and 
varied.  Those  who  presume  that  there  Is 
some  one  simple  approach  to  rural  de- 
development  are  simply  mistaken.  But 
the  fact  that  the  task  at  hand  is  difficult 
and  complex  should  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  inaction.  Indeed  the  enormity 
of  the  task  should  impress  upon  us  the 
need  to  begin  to  move  forward. 

Rural  community  development  is  not 
simply  a  desirable  goal  but,  increasingly, 
an  urgent  national  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Rural  Development  High- 
ways Act  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  blU  (S.  3986)  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  high- 
ways, in  order  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  niral  America,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3986 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TTTLK 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Rural  Development  Highway  Act  of  1970". 


declaration  of  PtTRPOSE 


Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  en- 
courage a  more  balanced  geographical  dis- 
persal of  the  nation's  population  and  eco- 
nomic activities,  to  generally  promote  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  our  rural 
communlUes,  and  to  discourage  undesirable 
trends  of  urban  compaction  through  a  more 
effective  use,  design,  and  location  of  high- 
ways In  the  Federal-aid  system. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT   HIGHWAYS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  "Htle  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
chapter  1  a  new  section  as  follows:  "5  142. 
Secondary  System  Rural  Development  High- 
ways. 

"(a)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1971,  thirty  per  centum  of  a 
State's  apportionment  for  the  Pederal-ald 
secondary  system  for  each  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  section  104(b)  (2)  shall  be  used  for 
rural  development  highways  within  such  sys- 
tem. Such  highways  shall  be  selected  in  the 
manner  provided  for  the  selection  at  high- 
ways on  the  Pederal-ald  secondary  system, 
except  that  they  shall  be  in  locaUons  which 

will— 

••(1)  encourage  the  locaUon  of  business 
and  Industry  In  rural  communities; 

"(2)  laciUtate  the  mobility  of  labor  In 
sparsely  populated  areas: 

••(3)  facUltate  the  fiow  of  touiist  traffic 
into  rural  areas; 

•'(4)  provide  rural  citizens  with  improved 
highways  to  such  public  and  private  services 
as  health  care,  recreation,  education,  and 
cultural  activities;  or 

•■(5)  otherwise  encourage  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  rural  communities. 

No  rural  development  highway  shall  be 
located  In  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  or  in  a  county  where  less  than  15  per 
centum  of  the  families  have  an  annual  salary 
below  the  poverty  level  as  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  requirement  of  the  last  sentence 
In  section  103(c)  with  respect  to  extensions 
of  the  secondary  system  Into  urban  areas 
shall  not  apply  to  rural  development  high- 
ways. 

'•(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provUlons  of 
section  120  the  Federal  share  payable  on 
account  of  any  project  for  rural  development 
highways  In  accordance  with  this  section 
shall  be  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

••(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 
Commerce,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  establish  criteria  for  the 
application  of  clauses  (1)  through  (5)  of 
subsectlonta)  of  this  section." 

( b )  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the  Fed-  t 
eral-ald  secondary  highway  system  $494,000.-  ' 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1972.  and  June  30,  1973. 

FEDERAL-AID     HIGHWAY     SYSTEM     STUDY 
COMMISSION 

Sec  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Federal-Aid  Highway  System  Study  Com- 
mission ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ••Com- 
mission") which  shaU  be  composed  of  fifteen 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  from  Members  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  three  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Members  of 
the   House  of  Representatives;    and 

(3)  nine  appointed  by  the  President,  three 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  six  from  the  general  public. 
Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment. 
The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and 
a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its  members. 
Eight  members  of  the  Commission  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorvun. 
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(b)  The  Commission  &hall 
complete   investlgaUon   and   si 
to   determine   how   location 
highway  systems  affect  econoiiilc 
latlon  growth  patterns  and  ta 
ommendations  as  to  how  P^eral 
way    policy    should    be    changed 
effectively  encourage  greater 
persal   of   people  and  economic 
assure  a  more  balanced  econoi  ale 
latlon  growth  across  the  count  ry 
courage  a  continuation  of  these 
centratlon  patterns  which  are 
be  undesirable  for  economic, 
vironmentAl  reasons. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall 
President  and  to  the  Congress 
respect  to  its  findings  and 
not  later  than  twelve  months 
mission  has  been  fully  organised 

(d)  l^e  Commission  or,  on 
tlon  at  The  Commission,  any 
or  member  thereof,  may,  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  < 
hold  such  hearings,  take  such 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
Commission,      subcommittee 
deems  advisable.  Any  member 
the    Commission    may 
afflrmAtlons   to    witnesses 
the    Commission,    or    any    su 
member  thereof. 

(et  Each  department,  agenc^ 
mentality   of   the   executive 
Oovemment,    Including 
des,  is  authorized  and  directe< 
the  Commission,  upon  request 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman 
tlon  as  the  Commission  deemk 
carry  out  its   functions  under 

(f)  Subject  to  such  rules 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  C< 
Chairman,  without  regard  to 
of    UUe    5.    United   SUtes 
appointments  in  the  competltli- 
wltbout  regard  to  the  provislc  ns 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
title  relating  to  classification 
Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  hav 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he 
sary.  and 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  anil  intermittent 
•ervlcea  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  UUe  5.  ynlted  States 
Code. 

(g)  (1)    Any  member  of 
who  Is  appointed  from  the 
ment  shall  serve   without 
addiUon  to  that  received  in 
ployment.  but  shall  be  entitled 
ment  for  travel,  subsistence 
sary  expenses  incurred  by 
formance  of  duUes  vested  in 

(3)  Members    of    the 
than  those  referred  to  in 
receive  compensation  at  the 
day  for  each  day  they  are  e 
performance  of  their  duties 
the    Commission   and   shall 
reimbursement  for   travel, 
other  necessary  expenses 
in  the  performance  of  their 
bers  of  the  Commission. 

(b)   The  Commission  shall  bease  to  exist 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  its 
port. 

(1)  There  are  authorized  tc  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  such  svuns  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 
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3989— INTRODUCTION 


Ip 


PROTEC- 
INVESTORS 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  at  a  hear- 
ing before  a  subcommittee  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conimerce  Com- 


mittee earlier  this  week,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, Hamer  H.  Budge,  offered  two  al- 
ternative legislative  proposals  to  provide 
protection  for  securities  Investors. 

Because  of  their  relevance  to  today's 
hearing  on  my  bill.  S.  2348,  before  the 
Senate  Securities  Subcommittee,  I  am 
introducing  two  bills  by  request,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Williabis  of 
New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Securities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Cranston  ) .  The  bills  will  be'  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bills  (S.  3988  and  S.  3989)  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  as  follows: 

S.  3988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  provide 
greater  protection  for  customers  of  registered 
brokers  and  dealers  and  members  of  na- 
tional securities  exchanges:  and 

8.  3989.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  protection 
for  consumers  of  registered  brokers  and 
dealers  and  members  of  national  securities 
exchanges. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  214,  S. 
3990.  AND  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 215— INTRODUCTION  OF 
TWO  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  AND  A 
BILL  ESTABLISHING  A  NATIONAL 
POPULATION  POUCY:  A  PRUDENT 
APPROACH  TO  PRESERVING  THE 
QUALITY  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  few  na- 
tional Issues  have  exploded  Into  the  pub- 
lic consciousness  with  the  rapidity  and 
dramatic  impact  of  the  population  issue. 
Fi\'e  years  ago,  population  growth  was 
a  problem  buried  from  public  view  In  a 
shroud  of  misinformation  and  anach- 
ronistic political  fears.  It  was  con- 
sidered improper  and  dangerous  to  even 
discuss  the  subject  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. Today,  thanks  to  the  pioneering 
efforts  of  men  such  as  Senator  Ernest 
Gruening.  Senator  Joseph  Clark,  Gen- 
eral William  Draper,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller m.  and  Paul  Ehrlich,  we  not  only 
can  discuss  family  planning  and  popula- 
tion problems  openly  In  the  Congress,  we 
must  discuss  them.  Americans  in  in- 
creasing numbers  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  unchecked  population  growth 
poses  a  critical  threat  to  both  our  pres- 
ent standard  of  living  and  our  future 
survival. 

And  the  voters  are  starting  to  demand 
that  their  Government  act. 

PAST  CONGRESSIONAL   ACTION 

How  has  Congress  responded  to  date? 
In  1967,  we  enacted  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  to  the  Equal  Op- 
portunity Act  authorizing  special  project 
grants  to  provide  family  planning  serv- 
ices to  women  who  desire  such  services 
but  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them  from 
private  medical  sources.  Congress  also 
created  the  authority  for  State  govern- 
ments to  offer  family  planning  services 
to  public  assistance  and  medicaid  recipi- 
ents who  request  them. 

This  year  for  the  first  time.  Congress 
looked  beyond  family  planning  at  the 
problem  of  overall  population  growth 
and  established  a  Commission  aa  Pop- 


ulation Growth  and  the  American  Fu- 
ture. Part  of  the  Commission's  legisla- 
tive mandate  calls  for  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  possibility  of  determining 
an  optimum  population  level  for  the 
United  States  and  developing  means  for 
achieving  a  birth  rate  consistent  with 
that  leveLj^ 

Taken  wgether,  this  legislative  activity 
of  the  past  3  years  hardly  coiutitutes 
a  serious  attack  on  our  population  prob- 
lems. But  we  have  gotten  our  feet  wet 
and  Indicated  by  these  actions  that  Con- 
gress considers  family  planning  and  pop- 
ulation policy  within  the  proper  purview 
of  government. 


THE    NEXT   step: 


A  national  population 

POLICY 


Now  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  ma- 
jor step  forward:  the  developwnent  and 
implementation  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional population  policy. 

However,  formulating  a  sound  na- 
tional population  policy  first  requires  a 
review  of  what  we  know  about  the  pop- 
ulation problem — its  causes,  conse- 
quences and  cures.  Like  any  issue  which 
surfaces  suddenly  into  public  view,  popu- 
lation growth  has  been  burdened  with 
much  misunderstanding  auid  confusion; 
fact  about  population  has  been  liberally 
mixed  with  fiction  and  exaggeratiwi.  So 
our  initial  task  must  be  a  careful  separa- 
tion of  what  we  can  state  with  confi- 
dence about  America's  population  prob- 
lems from  what  is  myth  or  mere  con- 
jecture. 

WHAT  WE  KNOW  ABODT  POPtJLATION 

Let  us  begin  with  what  we  know. 

First,  according  to  a  study  conducted 
for  the  Plaimed  Parenthood-World  Pop- 
Ifulation's  Social  Science  Committee,  there 
are  approximately  5  million  women  in 
this  country  who  currently  desire  family 
planning  services  but  cannot  afford 
them.  No  more  than  800,000  of  these 
women — less  than  20  percent — are  now 
being  helped  through  all  public  and 
private  family-plaiuiing  programs  com- 
bined. 

Based  on  the  Nation's  commitment 
to  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity, 
it  is  clear  that  a  national  family  plan- 
ning policy  is  essential  to  provide  every 
woman — rich  or  poor — with  the  same 
chance  to  plan  the  size  and  spacing  of 
her  family.  As  you  know,  last  year  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  authorize  the  service 
and  research  resources  and  the  organi- 
zational framework  in  HEW  to  Insure 
every  woman  this  fundamental  human 
right  and  thereby  eliminate  all  un- 
wanted fertility  in  the  Nation.  This  bill. 
S.  2108,  with  30  Senate  cosponsors,  has 
been  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  should  reach  the  floor  shortly. 

Second,  we  know  that  as  many  as  1.2 
million  women  terminated  unwanted 
pregnancies  last  year  by  means  of  medi- 
cally induced  abortions.  But  only  10,000 
of  these  abortions  qualified  as  thera- 
peutic under  our  various  State  abortion 
laws.  The  rest  were  performed  illegally, 
often  by  unqualified  butchers  and  hacks, 
resulting  in  serious  harm  to  the  health 
of  thousands  of  American  women. 

The  abortion  laws  which  promote  this 
barbaric  condition  must  be  reformed. 
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The  decision  to  have  or  not  have  an 
abortion  must  be  preserved  as  a  personal 
choice;  a  choice  dictated  by  the  indi- 
vidual's values  and  religious  beliefs.  It 
should  not  fall  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Government  to  either  compel  a 
woman  to  have  an  abortion  or  to  con- 
strain her  from  having  an  abortion. 

Third,  in  a  nation  with  finite  space 
and  resources,  population  stabilization — 
the  balancing  of  births  and  death — is  in- 
evitable. As  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  1965  study,  the  Growth  of  U.S. 
Population,  put  it: 

If  present  fertility  and  mortality  trends 
persist,  (U.S.)  population  will  surpass  the 
present  world  population  In  a  century  and 
a  half.  And  in  about  660  years,  there  would 
be  one  person  per  square  foot  throughout 
the  United  SUtes.  In  the  very  long  run,  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  United  States  popula- 
tion would  first  become  intolerable  and  then 
physically  impossible. 

Therefore,  differences  aside  concerning 
the  Nation's  carrying  capacity  and  the 
Ume  it  will  take  to  reach  that  capacity, 
there  is  no  real  debate  over  the  neces- 
sity to  eventually  stabilize  UJS.  popula- 
tion growth.  The  issue  is  rather  when 
and  how. 

Fourth,  there  are  demonstrable  costs 
associated  with  continued  population 
growth  both  in  terms  of  taxes  and  the 
quality  of  American  life.  While  halting 
U.S.  population  growth  would  not  elim- 
inate any  of  our  pressing  national  prob- 
lems, it  would  make  the  solution  of  those 
problems  less  costly  and  complex. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Nation's  en- 
vironmental crisis.  The  principal  cause 
of  environmental  pollution  in  the  United 
States  today  is  high  levels  of  goods  con- 
simiption  combined  with  a  sophisticated 
and  powerful  technology.  According  to 
a  recent  Census  Bureau  study,  if  we 
could  maintain  our  present  population 
level  of  205  million  over  the  next  15 
years,  consumption  in  the  United  States 
would  Increase  90  percent  by  1955  owing 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  personal  income 
in  the  Nation.  However,  if  our  current 
birth  rate  persists,  consimiption  will  In- 
crease by  more  than  120  percent  In  the 
next  15  years.  In  other  words,  while  sta- 
bilizing our  population  will  not  automa- 
tically restore  our  environment,  clean- 
ing up  our  air  and  water  will  be  markedly 
more  expensive  with  250  million  Ameri- 
cans than  with  203  million. 

Similarly,  rebuilding  our  cities  into 
healthy,  humane  places  to  live  over  the 
next  30  years  will  be  rendered  consider- 
ably more  difiBcult  and  costly  by  the 
appearance  of  between  78  and  120  mil- 
lion additional  Americans  in  our  urban 
areas  by  the  year  2000 — the  estimated 
Increase  in  size  of  the  XJS.  population 
by  the  end  of  this  century  if  our  birth 
rate  is  not  reduced. 

And  all  of  the  additional  social  costs 
associated  with  population  growth  can 
be  translated  into  tax  dollars.  Every 
time, a  child  is  born  in  California,  the 
State  must  set  aside  a  minimum  of  $10,- 
000  in  additional  public  resources  to  pro- 
vide services  for  that  child  until  he  be- 
comes a  self-supporting  taxpayer.  Given 
this  kind  of  capital  outlay  for  each  addi- 
tional American,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  less  expensive  on  a 


per  capita  basis  to  slow  down  population 
growth  than  to  shoulder  the  taxpayers 
with  the  costs  of  a  larger  population. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  we  know  that  any 
program  to  stabilize  VS.  population  size 
must  rely  on  voluntary,  noncoercive 
means. 

The  basic  principle  governing  the  dis- 
position of  civil  liberties  in  a  democratic 
society  posits  that  the  State  only  gains 
the  right  to  deprive  the  individual  of 
freedoms  when  the  exercise  of  those  free- 
doms constitutes  a  clear  danger  to  the 
survival  or  well-being  of  the  community ; 
and  that  State  abrogation  of  such  free- 
doms can  only  occur  after  all  reasonable 
alternatives  short  of  compulsion  have 
been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

The  United  States  has  had  no  pre- 
vious experience  with  attempts  to  slow 
the  birth  rate.  We  have  no  way  of  ascer- 
taining yet  whether  volimtary  incentives 
and  public  education  will  be  sufiQcient  to 
stem  the  population  growth  that  is  be- 
ginning to  threaten  us.  Thus,  tmtil  we 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  developing 
effective  voluntary  programs,  recourse  to 
compulsion  is  inconsistent  with  our  tra- 
ditional commitment  to  maximize  Indi- 
vidual freedom. 

These  five  statements  comprise  a  brief 
summary  of  what  we  know  at  this  Junc- 
ture about  the  dimensions  and  nature  of 
America's  population  problem.  Here  is 
what  we  do  not  know. 

WHAT    WE    DO    NOT    KNOW    ABOUT    POPULATION 

First,  we  do  not  know  what  Impact  an 
effective  national  family  plarming  pol- 
icy— that  Is.  a  policy  to  eliminate  all 
births  not  desired  by  parents — would 
have  on  the  U.S.  birth  rate.  Undoubtedly, 
the  birth  rate  would  be  reduced;  some 
studies  suggest  by  as  much  as  20  per- 
cent. But  this  is  only  speculation  and  the 
range  of  possible  effects  is  quite  wide. 

Second,  we  do  not  know  what  consti- 
tutes an  optimum  population  for  this 
coimtry.  Virtually  all  population  experts 
agree  that  the  addition  of  100  million 
more  Americans  over  the  next  three  dec- 
ades would  involve  s6me  costs.  But  there 
is  little  agreement  over  the  magnitude 
and  nature  of  those  costs.  Some  argue 
that  intelligent  planning  and  effective 
population  dispersal  policies  would  en- 
able us  to  integrate  100  million  more 
Americans  without  seriously  compro- 
mising our  standard  of  living  and  tne 
quality  of  our  environment.  Others  pre- 
dict that  100  million  additional  coimtry- 
men  by  the  year  2000  will  imdermine  our 
life-sustaining  ecological  systems  and 
seriously  threaten  our  survival. 

The  only  Indication  that  we  may  have 
already  reached  an  optimum  population 
size  or  surpassed  it  is  an  absence  of  those 
who  claim  that  a  population  increase 
of  50  i>ercent  in  the  next  30  years  would 
enhance  the  quality  of  American  life. 

Third,  we  do  not  know  what  kinds  of 
voluntary  Incentives,  economic  rewards 
and  educational  programs  would  reduce 
the  birth  rate  to  a  level  consistent  with 
securing  a  stable  population  size.  Science 
has  not  yet  discovered  the  determinants 
of  family  size.  We  know  very  little  about 
parental  motivation;  why  one  family 
wants  two  children  while  the  f  amUy  next 
door  wants  six. 


As  a  result,  proposals  such  as  those  to 
limit  income  tax  deductions  to  encourage 
smaller  families — while  useful  symbols 
and  stimulants  to  debate — are  only  blind 
experiments  lacking  an  empirical  basis. 

WHAT   CONCLITBIONS   CAN    BE   DBAWNT 

Having  completed  this  cursory  survey 
of  the  state  of  our  present  information 
In  the  population  field,  what  sound  policy 
conclusions  can  be  drawn? 

First,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
family  planning  policy  which  includes 
the  reform  of  outdated  abortion  laws  is 
an  essential  element  of  equal  opportunity 
In  this  country  and  promises  a  reduction 
in  the  Nation's  birth  rate — though  the 
exact  size  of  this  reduction  cannot  be 
ascertained  In  advance.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  I  believe  S.  2108,  the  family  plan- 
ning legislation  which  will  soon  come 
before  the  Senate  for  a  vote,  is  the  logical 
legislative  resi>onse  to  this  national  need. 

Second,  since  the  extreme  claims  often 
heard  in  connection  with  problems  of 
population  growth  have  not  yet  been 
justified  with  hard  data,  we  should  not 
allow  them  to  dictate  our  policymaking 
decisions.  On  the  one  extreme  we  have 
the  assertion  that  effective  fcunlly-plan- 
ning  programs  are  sufficient  to  solve  our 
assregate  population  growth  problem. 
This  case  that  we  need  not  go  beyond 
family  planning  rests  on  the  premise 
that  desired  births  in  this  country  will 
automatically  equal  the  birth  rate  con- 
sistent with  a  stable  population  size — an 
argument  which  simply  carmot  be  sus- 
tained with  any  scientific  certainty  at 
this  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  warnings 
that,  unless  U.S.  population  growth  is 
halted  immediately  by  whatever  means 
necessary — IncludUig  alarmist  proposals 
such  as  compulsory  vasectomies  after 
two  children  or  sterilsmts  in  the  drink- 
ing water — the  survival  of  the  Nation  is 
in  grave  jeopardy.  This  apocalyptic 
claim,  likewise  lacks  an  empirical  basis. 
While  the  addition  of  100  million  more 
Americans  in  the  next  three  decades  may 
be  extremely  costly  and  undesirable, 
there  is  no  generally  accepted  evidence 
that  such  an  increase  would  destroy  our 
society.  In  other  words,  while  stabilizing 
population  may  be  a  terribly  urgent  pri- 
ority, there  appears  to  be  enough  time  to 
fully  explore  the  feasibility  of  voluntary, 
noncoercive  methods  for  bringing  our 
birth  rate  into  balance  with  our  death 
rate. 

Third,  based  on  what  we  currently 
know  and  do  not  know  about  America's 
population  problems,  the  development  of 
a  national  population  stabilization  policy 
relying  strictly  on  voluntary  methods 
represents  a  prudent  and  necessary  Gov- 
ernment course  of  action. 

We  know  that  the  U.S.  population 
will  have  to  be  stabilized  eventually  or 
nature's  culling  tools  of  war,  disease 
and  famine  will  do  the  job. 

We  know  that  the  rapid  increase  !n 
our  population  we  are  now  experiencing 
undermines  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
coimtry,  threatens  the  preservation  of 
the  ecological  systems  upon  which  we 
rely  for  sustenance,  and  promises  to  in- 
crease the  average  American's  tax  bill. 

We    know    that,    even    if    we    could 
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achieve  an  average  family  si«  of  two 
children  immediately,  it  woul^  take  as 
much  as  a  half  centiiry  for  population 
size  in  the  United  States  ta  stabilize 
because  of  the  number  of  wcmen  who 
have  not  yet  completed  or  evei  reached 
their  child-bearing  years.  In  si  lort.  any- 
one who  beUeves  that  halting  our  pop- 
ulation growth  by  the  year  2d30 — when 
the  U5.  population  wUl  matflh  India's 
present  population  of  450  milaon  if  our 
current  birth  rate  persists — represents  a 
sensible  goal  is  compelled  by  U»e  demog- 
rapher's calculus  to  begin  ta(day. 

And.  finally,  we  know  that,iwhile  the 
United  States  might  be  able  to  survive 
another  doubling  of  the  population,  the 
planet  cannot.  This  spaceship  earth, 
particularly  the  developing  Section,  is 
being  dangerously  threatened  by  un- 
checked population  growth.  '  Most  of 
Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America  cannot 
survive  a  population  doubling  time  of  25 
years  or  less  without  expenancing  fa- 
mines, mass  unemployment,  and  un- 
ceasing cycles  of  revolution 
sion. 

If  we  Intend  to  convince  th 
tag  nations  as  cohabitants  of 
ship  that  their  progress  and 
Tiable  states  demands  a  dra: 
ta  the  birth  rate,  it  will  hav 
example.  If  we  are  to  convince  the  na- 
tions of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latih  America 
that  stabilizing  world  population  size  is 
a  requisite  for  global  survival  rtither  than 
•  plot  to  limit  the  nimiber  ol  nonwhite 
peoples,  we  must  begin  by  practicing 
what  we  preach. 

A  psocKAM  or  ACriOM 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  as  a  first  step 
toward  the  development  and  mplemen- 
tation  of  a  national  population  policy 
designed  to  stabilize  U.S.  popi  lation  size 
by  voluntary  means,  I  am  iitroducing 
the  following  legislation  today 

■XNATE  JOINT  maSOlDTlON   S14 — W  TSODUCTION 

OF  A  jonrr  resolution  committ  ing  the  na- 
tion TO  POI»UUkTION  STABtLlZATipN 

Mr  President,  first,  on  behalf  of  mj'self 
and  Senators  Bath.  Brookj,  Cannon, 
Chttrch,  Cranston.  Dole.  Gooiiell.  Hart, 
Magnuson.  McGovern.  MExcaF,  Mon- 

DALE,        NEI-SON.        PaCKWOOD.        PEARSON. 

Perct.  and  Spong,  I  am  intioducing  a 
joint  resolution  to  put  the  Coi  igress  oflQ- 
cially  on  record  in  support  of  a  national 
population  stabilization  pohcy. 

The  initial  step  in  the  solution  of 
any  urgent  public  problem  is  the  recog- 
nition that  the  problem  exists  and  gov- 
ernmental determination  to  f  nd  an  ac- 
ceptable solution.  Therefore,  [  beUeve  it 
is  critically  important  that  the  Congress 
demonstrate  its  awareness  that  the 
United  States  has  a  serious  (population 
problem  and  express  its  willingness  to 
begin  devoting  time  and  resoi  rces  to  the 
elimination  of  this  problem. 

This  resolution  states  tha ;  it  Is  the 
"policy  of  the  United  States  to  develop, 
encourage,  and  implement,  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  the  necessary  p<  licies.  atti- 
tudes, social  standards  and  ac  ions  which 
will,  by  voluntary  means  consistent  with 
human  rights  and  individual  conscience, 
stabilize  the  population  of  Jie  United 
States  and  thereby  promote  the  future 
well-being  of  the  citizens  of  his  Nation 
and  the  entire  world." 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  joint  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  214)  to 
set  forth  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  alleviation  by  volun- 
tary means,  of  the  problems  presented 
by  population  growth,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Tydings  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  vas  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  214 
Whereas  in  any  nation  with  finite  space 
and  resources  population  stabilization  will 
necessarily  occur  either  through  rational 
public  pollclea  to  reduce  the  birth  rate  or 
nature'*  alteraatlve  of  higher  death  rat«a; 
Whereas  ix>pulatlon  growth  creates  seri- 
ous problems  both  at  home  and  abroad; 

Whereas  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
seek  a  world  with  a  healthy  environment, 
clean  air  and  water,  uncluttered  land,  suffi- 
cient open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  and 
wilderness  and  wildlife  In  variety  and  abun- 
dance. In  which  the  dignity  of  human  life 
Is  enhanced; 

Whereas  an  expanding  population  makes 
ever-Increasing  demands  upon  irreplaceable 
natural  materials  and  energy  resources; 

Whereas  unchecked  population  growth 
significantly  increases  the  difficulty  and  cost 
of  solving  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems  of  the  United  States  and  directly 
contributes  to  the  pollution  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  environment; 

Whereas  It  Is  only  by  Its  own  example  that 
the  United  States  can  hope  to  lead  the  fight 
to  curb  world  population  growth  which  Is 
obstructing  economic  progress  and  threat- 
ening starraUon,  mass  unemployment,  and 
civil  strife  In  the  developing  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America; 

Whereas  it  Is  estimated  that  a  half  cen- 
tury or  more  may  be  required  for  population 
size  within  the  United  States  to  stabilize 
after  a  national  average  of  two  children  per 
family  Is  achieved: 

Whereas  the  longer  population  stabiliza- 
tion Is  delayed,  the  more  difficult  and  ooetly 
will  bec(»ne  the  measures  required  to  achieve 
It;  and 

Whereas   postponing  the  stabilization   of 
United  States  population  size  will  result  In 
mounting  tax  bills  and  a  deteriorating  qual- 
ity of  life  tot  every  American; 
Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  develop,  encourage 
and  implement,  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
the  necessary  policies,  attitudes,  social  stand- 
ards and  actions  which  will,  by  voluntary 
mejins  consistent  with  human  rights  and 
individual  conscience,  stabilize  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  thereby  pro- 
mote the  future  well-being  of  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  and  the  entire  world. 

S.   3990 INTBODUCTION  OF  THE  POPULATION 

EDUCATION   ACT  OF   1970 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  second, 
I  am  introducing  a  Population  Education 
Act  to  provide  the  resources  for  a  cam- 
paign to  explain  the  dimensions  and  con- 
sequences of  U.S.  and  global  population 
growth  to  the  American  people.  For  un- 
til the  public  understands  in  personal 
terms  the  threat  unchecked  population 
growth  poses  to  the  quality  of  life  in 
America  and  to  the  world  our  children 


will  Inherit,  a  successful  solution  to  our 
population  problems  will  elude  our  grasp. 

This  act  consists  of  two  titles.  Title  I 
authorizes  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  grants  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies for:  the  development  of  curricula 
on  population  dynamics  for  use  in  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  higher,  and  adult 
education  programs ;  the  testing,  evalua- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  population 
curricula ;  training  programs  on  popula- 
tion dynamics  for  teachers,  counselors, 
and  community  leaders;  and  the  creation 
of  community  education  programs,  par- 
ticularly for  parents,  by  local  educational 
agencies.  Funds  authorized  for  the  im- 
plementation of  title  I  are  $10  mflllon 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  $14  miUion  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  $20  million  for  each  of  the 
next  2  fiscal  years. 

In  addition,  title  I  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Population  I^mamics  Education  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  this  act. 

Title  n  provides  authority  for  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popula- 
tion AfTairs  in  HEW  to  make  grants  and 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  materials  to  inform 
the  general  public  about  the  population 
problems  that  confront  us.  Special  stress 
is  placed  in  this  title  on  the  production 
of  materials  suitable  for  use  by  the  mass 
media.  One  million  dollars  is  authorized 
for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $2 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $5  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  act  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  ta  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3990)  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
grants  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  other  educational  Institu- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  special  educa- 
tional programs  and  activities  to  en- 
hance imderstandlng  of  population  dy- 
namics and  for  other  related  educational 
purposes,  and  to  authorize  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Population  Af- 
fairs to  develop  and  disseminate  Infor- 
mation OB  population  dynamics.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  TYorNCS,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on"  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3990 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Population  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1970." 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  unlimited  population  growth  in  this 
Nation  may  seriously  threaten  our  natural 
resources  and  the  quality  of  life;  and  that 
there  Is  a  lack  of  authoritative  Informa- 
tion and  creative  projects  designed  to  In- 
crease knowledge  of  patterns  and  conse- 
quences   of    population    growth;    that    this 
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lack  of  knowledge  and  the  concern  regard- 
ing growth  have  the  potential  of  giving  rise 
to  coercive  measures  that  would  impinge 
on  the  privacy  and  threaten  the  freedom  of 
all  Americans. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  encourage 
the  development  of  new  and  Improved  cur- 
riculums  on  population  dynamics;  to  dem- 
onstrate the  use  of  such  currlculums  In 
model  educational  programs  and  to  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  thereof;  to  disseminate 
currlcular  materials  and  significant  Infor- 
mation for  use  In  educational  programs 
throughout  the  Nation;  to  provide  training 
programs  for  teachers,  counselors,  and  an- 
cillary educational  personnel  and  to  ofl'er 
community  education  programs  for  par- 
ents and  others  and  to  disseminate  to  the 
public  at  large  information  designed  to  en- 
hance  knowledge  of  population   dynamics. 

TITLE    I— POPULATION    DYNAMICS 

EDUCATION 

AtrruomzATioN  of  appxopriations 

Sec.   101.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 

be  ai^iropriated  (10.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending   June   30.    1971.   $14,000,000   for   the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  $20,- 

000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years 

for   the   purpose   of   carrying  out  this   Act. 

Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 

shall  remain  avaUable  until  expended. 

USES    OF   FUNDS 

Sec.  102  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101.  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  shall  assist  projects  designed 
to  educate  the  public  on  the  problems  of 
population  dynamics  by : 

(1)  making  grants  to  or  entering  into 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  other  public  or  private  agencies. 
Institutions,  or  organlssatlons.  for: 

(A)  projects  for  the  development  of  cur- 
rlculums on  population  dynamics,  includ- 
ing the  preparation  of  new  and  improved 
currlcular  materials  for  use  in  elementary, 
secondary,  higher,  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams; 

(B)  pilot  projects  designed  to  demon- 
strate, and  test  the  effectiveness  of  currlcu- 
lums described  In  clause  (A)  (whether  de- 
veloped with  assistance  und^  this  Act  or 
otherwise) ; 

(C)  In  the  case  of  applicants  who  have 
conducted  pilot  projects  under  clause  (B). 
projects  for  the  dissemination  of  currlcu- 
lar materials  and  other  significant  informa- 
tion regarding  population  dynamics  to  pub- 
lic and  private  elementary,  secondary,  higher, 
and  adult  education  programs; 

(2)  undertaking,  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  other  public  or 
private  agencies,  institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions, evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  cur- 
rlculums tested  in  use  in  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, higher  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams Involved  in  pilot  projects  described  In 
paragraph  (1)(B) : 

(3)  making  grants  to  institutions  of  high- 
er education  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  provide  preservice  and  inservice  training 
programs  on  population  dynamics  (including 
courses  of  study,  institutes,  seminars,  work- 
shops, and  conferences)  for  teachers,  coun- 
selors, and  other  educational  personnel  and 
various  community  leaders; 

(4)  making  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  community  education  programs 
on  population  dynamics  (including  semi- 
nars, workshops,  and  conferences)  especial- 
ly for  parents  and  others  In  the  commu- 
nity. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  purposes  described 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  may 
make  available  not  to  exceed  5  i>er  centum 
of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act  for  each  fiscal  year  for  payment  of  the 
reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of  State 
educational  agencies  In  assisting  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  the  planning,  develop- 


ment,   and    implementation    of    population 
dyamics  education  programs. 

approval  of  applications 
Sec.  103.  (a)  Financial  assistance  for  a 
project  under  this  Act  may  be  made  only 
upon  application  at  such  time  or  times.  In 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied 
by  such  information  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary,  and  only  if  such  applica- 
tion: 

(1)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title 
is  sought  win  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  4  and  pro- 
vides for  such  methods  of  administration 
as  are  necessary  for  the  projjer  and  efficient 
operation  of  such  program; 

(3)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  for  any  fl.scal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds, 
be  made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the 
purposes  described  in  section  102.  and  in  no 
case  supplant  such  funds; 

(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assvu'e  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  title;  and 

(5)  provides  for  making  an  aiuiual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifi- 
cation of  such  reports. 

(b)  Applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
Ac'  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
only  if  the  State  educational  agency  has 
been  notified  of  the  application  and  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  offer  recommenda- 
tions. 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise  pro. 
vide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

consultation  with  otheb  federal  agencies 
Sec  104.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  not 
approve  an  application  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  unless  he  has  given  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Population  and  Fam- 
ily Planning  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  application  and  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon  within  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed sixty  days. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  promulgate  regulations 
establishing  the  procedures  for  consultation 
with  other  Federal  agencies  (Including  the 
consultation  required  by  subsection  (a) ) 
and  with  other  t^jpropriate  pubyc  and  pri- 
vate agencies. 

ADVISORY  committee  ON  POPULATION  DYNAMICS 
EDUCATION 

Sec  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  appoint  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Population  Dynamics 
Education,  which  shall : 

(1)  advise  the  Commissioner  concerning 
the  administration  of.  preparation  of  gen- 
eral regulations  for,  and  operation  of,  pro- 
grams supported  with  assistance  under  this 
Act; 

(2)  make  recomendatlons  regarding  the 
allocation  of  the  funds  under  this  Act  among 
the  various  purposes  set  forth  In  section  102 
and  the  criteria  for  establishing  priorities  In 
deciding  which  applications  to  approve,  in- 
cluding criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  ap- 
propriate geographical  distribution  of  ap- 
proved projects  throughout  all  regions  of  the 
Nation; 

(3)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 


tion of  programs  under  this  Act,  including 
the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  In  meet- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  they  are  estab- 
lished and  operated,  making  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto,  and  make  annual 
reports  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  Improve- 
ments in  this  Act  to  the  Secretary  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  CTongress;  and 

(4)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  car- 
ried out  under  this  Act  and  disseminate  the 
results  of  such  evaluations. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Popula- 
tion Dynamics  Education  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  twenty-one 
members.  The  Secretary  shall  appiolnt  one 
member  as  Chairman.  The  Committee  shaU 
consist  of  persons  familiar  with  education 
(Including  elementary,  seoondary,  and  adult 
education,  and  higher  education),  and  with 
problems  of  population  growth.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman 
or  of  the  Commissioner. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  Including 
traveltime;  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall,  when  requested, 
render  technical  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  Institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  programs  of  population  dy- 
namics education.  Such  technical  assist- 
ance may,  among  other  activities,  include 
making  available  to  such  agencies  or  Insti- 
tutions Information  regarding  effective 
methods  of  dealing  with  various  aspects  of 
population  dynamics,  and  making  available 
to  such  agencies  or  institutions  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  other  persons  qualified  to  advise 
and  assist  in  coping  with  such  problems  or 
carrying  out  a  population  dynamics  educa- 
tion prograim. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  107.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  in  Installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  108  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act. 
except  the  making  of  regxilatlons.  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  amd  of  any  other 
public  or  private  agency  or  Institution  in 
accordance  with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

DKFLN  irlONS 

Sec.  109.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(b)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
preschool  or  elementary  education. 

(c)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
secondary  education. 

(d)  The  term  "institution  ot  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  Institution  in 
any  State  which: 

(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  per- 
sons having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
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a  school  providing  secondary 
the      recognized     equivalent     of 
certificate: 

(3)   u  legally  authorized  within 
to  provide  a  program  of  education 
secondary  education: 

(3)  provides   an  educational 
which  It  awards  a  bachelor's 
vides  not  less  than  a  two-year 
Is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
degree: 

(4)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonpro|lt 
tlon:  and 

«5)   Is  accredited  by  a  nationally 
accrediting  agency  or  association  c 
accredited.  (A)  is  an  Institution  w 
to  which  the  Commissioner  has 
that  there  Is  satisfactory  assurance 
Ing  the  resources  available  to  the 
the  period  of  time.  If  any.  during 
operated,  the  effort  it  is  making 
credltatlon  standards,  and   the 
which    this    determination    is 
that  the  Institution  will  meet  the 
tion  standards  of  such  an  ageucy 
tlon  within  a  reasonable  time,  or 
Institution   whose   credits   are 
transfer,  by  not  less  than  three 
which  are  so  accredited,   for  cre4lt 
same   basis   as   if    transferred 
siitution  so  accredited. 

Such  term  also  includes  any 
provides  not  less  than  a  one-y< 
of  training  to  prepare  students 
employment  In  a  recognized  occu 
which   meets   the   provisions   of 
(1).   (2).   (4),  and   (5).  For 
subsection,  the  Commissioner  s 
a   list   of   nationally   recognized 
agencies    or    associations    which 
mines    to    be    reliable    authority 
quality  of  training  offered. 

(e»    The  term  "local  educational 
means  a  public  board  of  educatlo^ 
public  authority  legally  const! 
a  State  for  either  administrative 
direction  of,  or  to   perform  a  ser|i- 
tlon    for.    public    elementary    or 
schools  In   a  city,  county, 
district,  or  other  political 
State,  or.  such  combination  of 
trlcts    or    counties    as    are 
State   as   an    administrative 
public     elementary  or  secondary 

<f)   The  term  "Secretary"  meai^ 
retary  of  Health.  Education,  and 

ig)  The  term  "State"  Includes. 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union 
monwealth  of  Puerto   Rico,   the 
Columbia,     Guam.     American 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Pacific  Islands. 

(h)   The  term  "State  educatlo 
means  the  State  board  of  education 
agency   or   officer   primarily 
the  State  supervision  of  public 
and  secondary  schools,  or.  if  there 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or 
nated  by  the  Government  or  by 
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Sec.  201.  There  are  hereby  aui  horlzed  to 


be    appropriated    tl. 000.000    for 


Year  ending  June  30.  1971:  $2.iKX).000  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30.  1972:  and 
tS.000.000  In  each  of  the  succ<eding  two 
fiscal  years  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title.  Sums  available  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Sec.  202.  From  sums  available  dursuant  to 
section  201.  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Population  Affairs  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  author- 
ized to  malte  girants  and  enter  lnt|>  contracts 
for  the  development  and  dl8Bea|lnatlon  of 
materials  to  Inform  the  general  public  on 
problems  of  popul*tl<A  dynamics.  These 
shall  Include  but  ziot  be  limited  to  materials 
suitable  for  um  by  tti*  mass  me<tla. 
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SKNATX  JOINT  BESOLUTION  215 — INTRODUCTION 
or  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO  A  STtTOT 
OP  THE   DCTXRMINANTS   OF   rAUILT    SIZE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  third, 
and  last,  I  am  intioducing  a  joint  res- 
olution urging  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  undertake  a  comprehensive, 
indepth  study  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic determinants  of  family  size  and 
of  the  impact  that  the  various  voluntaiT 
proposals  for  stabilizing  U.S.  population 
size  would  actually  have  on  the  birth 
rate. 

We  desperately  need  research  and 
new  data  with  which  to  develop  non- 
compulsory  methods  for  reducing  the 
birth  rate.  Without  reliable  information 
on  the  determinants  of  family  size  and 
parental  motivation,  efforts  to  stabilize 
U.S.  population  size  by  voluntary  means 
will  surely  fail. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  very 
little  social  science  research  of  this  na- 
tiue  is  currently  being  conducted  by  the 
National  Institutes  for  Health  or  in  our 
universities.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  am 
calling  on  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  undertake  this  urgent  task. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cr.\nston  t .  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  215 >  to 
authoiize  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  undertake  a  study  of  certain 
factors  which  should  be  considered  in 
the  formulation  of  a  national  population 
policy  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tydincs,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  215 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  undertake  a  study 
of  certain  factors  which  should  be  consid- 
ered in  the  formulation  of  a  national 
population  policy 

Whereas  the  formulation  of  a  national 
population  policy  employing  voluntary 
means  to  achieve  a  population  level  con- 
sistent with  our  needs  and  aspirations  Is 
difficult.  If  not  impossible,  without  reliable 
information  on  the  social  and  economic  de- 
terminants of  family  size  and  an  under- 
standing of  parental  motivation: 

Whereas  it  is  the  consensus  of  the  natural 
and  social  scientists  currently  working  In  the 
population  field  that  there  Is  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate information  on  the  determinants  of 
family  size  and  on  parental  motivation  to 
have  children,  and  that  virtually  no  research 
to  supply  this  information  is  being  con- 
ducted presently  In  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  stabilizing  population  growth  in 
the  United  States  Is  a  matter  of  great 
urgency  which  requires  decisive  action  as 
soon  as  the  requisite  information  necessary 
for  the  formulation  of  sound  public  policy 
Is  made  available:  Mow,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  is  requested  to  under- 
take a  thorough  and  complete  study  of — 

<1)  the  determinants  of,  and  the  relation- 
ship between,  family  size  and  parental  mo- 
tivation to  have  children: 

(2)  the  potential  effect  on  the  Nation's 
birth  rate  of  the  various  proposals  for  volun- 


tary programs  designed  to  stabilize  the  size 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States:  and 

(3)  the  social,  cultural,  and  economic  con- 
ditions which  affect  family  size  other  than 
specific  measures  designed  to  alter  the  birth 
rate. 

The  Academy  shall  give  the  highest  prior- 
ity to  organizing  the  resources  of  the  scien- 
tific community  necessary  to  conduct  this 
study  In  accordance  with  the  charter  of  the 
Academy. 

THIS  GENERATION'S   RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  whether 
we  wish  it  or  not,  fate  has  placed  us  at 
that  point  in  history  where  a  responsible, 
rational,  moral  solution  to  the  population 
problem  must  be  found.  Failure  to  find 
such  a  solution  can  only  resuU  in  an 
overcrowded,  misery-ridden  world  in 
which  population  stability  will  eventually 
be  secured  by  a  brutal  rise  in  the  death 
rate  rather  than  a  rational,  humanistic 
decline  in  the  birth  rate. 

Make  no  mistake.  Man  is  destined  to 
travel  one  of  these  two  roads  to  popula- 
tion stability — the  birth  rate  approach 
or  the  death  rate  approach.  Should  we 
be  forced  to  travel  the  latter,  history 
and  our  progeny  will  rightly  judge  us 
harshly. 

This  Congress  has  the  ability  to  guide 
this  Nation  and  other  nations  along  the 
moral,  humane  path.  The  only  necessary 
ingredient  is  the  will  to  do  it. 


S.  3991— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  SPECIAL  TARIFF 
CLASSIFICATION  FOR  IMPORTS 
OF  SKI  BINDING  PARTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  existing  tariff  classifications,  imports 
of  metal  parts  of  ski  bindings  aie  im- 
ported under  the  same  tariff  classifica- 
tion as  the  ski  bindings  themselves.  This 
has  the  unfortimate  effect  of  making  it 
more  economical  to  import  ski  bindings 
manufactured  with  labor  costs  only  a 
fraction  of  our  American  labor  costs, 
rather  than  to  import  only  the  metal 
parts  and  use  American  labor  to  manu- 
facture the  complete  ski  bindings. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
present  tariff  classification  of  ski  bind- 
ings gives  an  advantage  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers. However,  rather  than  raise  the 
rate  for  the  entire  ski  binding,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  would  reduce 
the  rate  on  the  metal  parts  that  go  into 
the  manufacture  of  the  ski  binding.  In 
this  way  we  can  help  protect  American 
jobs  by  making  it  more  profitable  to  im- 
port the  components  and  use  American 
labor  to  assemble  them  into  finished 
bindings  here,  rather  than  to  import  the 
finished  product. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  firm  in  my 
State  which  has  been  a  major  manufac- 
turer and  exporter  of  ski  bindings.  That 
firm  has  used  American  labor  to  assem- 
ble ski  bindings  In  the  United  States  and 
to  sell  them  here  and  abroad.  It  has  re- 
ceived the  much  coveted  Presidential  "E" 
award  for  its  exporting  accomplish- 
ments. However.  unJess  we  make  it  more 
profitable  to  import  ski  parts  rather  than 
the  finished  product,  this  firm  will  move 
its  major  binding  prtxluction  to  another 
country  next  year,  and  export  the  prod- 
ucts back  to  the  United  States. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  tx)day  would 
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establish  a  new  tariff  classification  for 
ski  binding  parts — metal  stampangs — 
and  establish  an  &d  valorem  rate  of  duty 
of  4  percent.  Beginning  in  January  1971, 
the  rate  will  drop  to  3.5  percent,  and  on 
January  1,  1972,  it  will  drop  further  to 
3  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  reduction  in  duty 
from  the  present  rate  of  12.5  percent 
will  help  preserve  U.S.  jobs.  It  Is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  philosophy  of 
our  tariff  schedules  of  providing  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  on  components  than  on 
finished  products,  and  is  wholly  con- 
sistent with  international  trade  com- 
mitments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3991)  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  duty  on  parts  of  ski  bindings,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bennett,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ESTABLISHMENT     OF    A     FEDERAL 
BROKER-DEALER  INSURANCE 

CORPORATION— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     709 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
Introduced  a  bill — S.  2348 — to  establish 
a  program  of  insurance  for  the  protec- 
tion of  securities  Industry  customers  a 
year  ago,  it  did  not  find  enthusiastic 
reception  either  in  the  securities  Industry 
or  elsewhere.  Sporadic  failures  In  tiie 
brokerage  business,  even  among  some 
larger  firms,  did  not  seem  to  provide  suf- 
ficient incentive  for  action  In  this  field, 
despite  the  overwhelming  importance  of 
capital  market  stability  to  our  economic 
life  and  health. 

But  now  successive  months  of  almost 
imparalleled  erosion  of  prices  and  vol- 
ume, a  direct  consequence  of  widening 
public  uncertainty  and  unease  over  ad- 
ministration policies  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  changed  the  picture.  The 
securities  Industry,  accustomed  to  ren- 
dering financial  advice,  is  itself  beset  with 
financial  problems  on  a  scale  which, 
though  not  yet  disastrous,  leaves  no  room 
for  either  optimism  or  patience.  Increas- 
ingly, firms  find  themselves  unable  to 
meet  even  the  relatively  modest  net  capi- 
tal requirements  imposed  by  the  SEC  or 
self-regulatory  bodies.  Increasingly  they 
seek  to  solve  these  problems  by  merger 
as  one  of  the  few  alternatives  to  public 
offerings  Ln  a  disinterested  market.  And 
increasingly  the  public  has  become  aware 
of  the  risks  Inherent  In  a  situation  un- 
likely to  disappear  even  if  a  bull  market 
were  to  return — an  event  no  one  is  will- 
ing to  predict. 

As  a  result  of  these  events,  I  now  dis- 
cover interest  in  my  proposal  has  been 
aroused  on  all  sides.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  President  Nixon  in  his  economic  ad- 
dress on  June  17  mentioned  the  impor- 
tance he  attaches  to  constructive  legisla- 
tion in  this  field.  But  even  before  the 
President's  remarks,  our  efforts  have  pro- 
duced various  proposals  from  the  indus- 
try as  well  as  from  the  SEC. 

Today  I  am  submitting  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Hart,  McIntyre, 
Metcalf,  Mondale,  and  Moss,  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2348  which  reflects  many  of 


the  constructive  views  embodied  in  these 
proposals. 

In  submitting  this  amendment,  I  hope 
that  we  can  move  to  a  speedy  and  con- 
structive conclusion  in  the  best  interest 
of  both  the  securities  Industry  and  the 
public. 

The  major  differences  between  the  ver- 
sion of  S.  2348  now  before  the  Banking 
Committee  and  the  version  I  introduced 
today  are  as  follows: 

The  new  version  provides  broader  and 
more  explicit  supervisory  and  oversight 
authority,  as  well  as  exemptlve  powers, 
for  the  SEC,  partly  as  a  matter  of  reiter- 
ation of  authority  already  available  to 
the  SEC.  Also,  the  bankruptcy  provisions 
as  now  written  reflect  the  thinking  and 
research  of  both  the  SEC  and  the  in- 
dustry as  expressed  in  proposals  each  has 
recently  submitted.  Further,  we  have  in- 
troduced a  suggested  reserve  of  $75  mil- 
lion as  an  appropriate  size  for  the  Corpo- 
ration's insurance  fund  in  periods  when 
no  Treasury  borrowings  are  outstanding. 
However,  this  figure  is  discretionary.  In 
the  event  that  a  Treasury  loan  is  out- 
standing to  the  Corporation,  the  assess- 
ment rate  for  the  industry  would  be  ad- 
justed upward  to  facilitate  timely  repay- 
ment of  such  loans. 

Treasury  borrowing  authority  under 
the  new  version  has  been  reduced  to  $1 
billion,  from  the  earlier  $3  billion.  Insur- 
able coverage  is  not  extended  to  other 
broker-dealers.  Two  additional  amend- 
ments worthy  of  note  are  an  Improved 
definition  of  Insurable  risk,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  independent  auditor  for 
the  GSA. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  709)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.   709 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Securities  Investor  Insurance  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  35(a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  'Securi- 
ties Investor  Insurance  Corporation'  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'ODrporatlon'). 
The  Corporation  shall  be  a  nonprofit  cor- 
p>oratlon  and  shall  have  succession  until  dis- 
solved by  Act  of  Congress.  The  Corporation 
shall  be  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Board  of  Governors  which 
shall  consist  of  the  members  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  who  shall 
serve,  ex  officio,  as  members  of  the  Board 
without  additional  compensation.  The  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(c)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  at 
the  caU  of  its  Chairman,  or  as  otherwise 
provided  by  Its  bylaws.  The  BoArd  shall  deter- 
mine the  policies  which  shall  govern  the 
operations  of  the  Corporation. 


"(d)  (1)  The  Corporation  shall  estabUsb  a 
fund  to  carry  out  Its  operations  tmder  this 
section.  All  fees  and  assessments  collected  by 
the  Corporation  shall  be  paid  Into  the  fund. 
All  expenses  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  paid 
from  the  fund. 

"Brokers  and  dealers  shaU  be  assessed,  un- 
der rules  and  regulations  of  the  O}rporat4on 
(which  may  grant  exemptions) ,  at  a  rate 
which  will  result  In  total  annual  assessment 
income  to  the  Corporation  of  not  more  than 
$25,000,000. 

"(2)  Each  year,  the  premium  Is  to  be  paid 
by  an  Insured  broker  or  insured  dealer  shall, 
subject  to  subsection  (d)  (3)  of  this  Act,  de- 
pend on  risk  factors  determined  by  the 
(>>rporation  to  be  relevant.  Risk  factors  shaU 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  giving  rea- 
sonable consideration  to  (I)  membership  in  a 
guarantee  fund  or  plan  which  is  approved  by 
the  Corporation  and  has  substantial  reserves 
kept  in  a  separate  account  that  is  required 
to  be  applied  to  Indemnify  holders  of  Insured 
customer  accounts  or  insured  liabilities,  and 
(11)  varying  practices  among  broker-dealers 
or  members  of  exchanges  or  classes  thereof 
with  reference  to  the  method  of  conduct  of 
their  respective  business  and  consequent  risks 
to  their  customers,  including  but  not  limited 
to  whether  and  to  what  extent  such  persons 
hold  'free-credit  balances'  of  customers,  or 
accept  payments  from  customers  In  advance 
of  delivery  of  securities,  or  accept  custody  of 
customer  owned  securities,  or  segregate  their 
business  as  agents  for  customers  from  that  as 
dealer,  including  underwriter:  and  (HI)  such 
fees  or  charges  as  may  be  payable  for  the 
purpose  of  contribution  to  any  exchange  or 
securities  association  trust  or  other  fund 
for  the  protection  of  customers  of  particular 
classes  of  broker-dealers. 

"(3)  All  assessment  income  after  deduct- 
ing the  operating  expenses  of  the  CJorpora- 
tion,  including  interest  or  borrowings  from 
the  Treasury,  shall  be  set  aside  as  a  reserve 
for  possible  Insurance  losses  and  aU  losses 
paid  shall  be  charged  to  the  reserve.  In  any 
year  that  the  balance  in  the  reserve  reaches 
$75,000,000  or  such  amount  which  the  Cor- 
poration considers  reasonable,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  adjust  the  assessment  rate  for  the 
succeeding  year  so  that  assessment  Income 
wUl  approximate  (1)  the  annual  expenses  of 
the  Corporation,  Including  interest  on  Treas- 
ury borrowings,  and  (U)  Insurance  losses  In- 
cvirred  In  the  most  recent  calendar  or  fiscal 
year. 

"(e)  Any  national  securities  exchange  or 
registered  national  securities  association  of 
securities  dealers  may  transfer  funds  to  the 
Corporation  at  any  time,  and  these  funds 
shall  constitute  an  advance  payment  of  fees 
and  assessments  on  behalf  of  members  of 
such  exchange  or  association. 

"(f)  In  the  event  that  moneys  In  the  fund 
are  or  may  reasonably  appear  to  be  insuf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  the 
Corporation. 

"To  enable  the  Treasury  to  make  such 
loans,  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or 
other  obligations  In  an  aggregate  amount 
of  not  to  exceed  $1.000,CX)0,000  In  such  forms 
and  denominations,  bearing  such  maturities, 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions, 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  quarter  preceding  the  issuance  of 
the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  purchase  any  notes  and  other  ob- 
ligations Issued  hereunder  and  for  that  pur- 
^pose  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  pubUc  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  securities  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  pui- 
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poses  for  which  securities  may  )€  Issiied 
under  that  Act.  as  amended,  are  extended 
to  Include,  any  purchase  of  such  r  otes  and 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or 
other  obligations  acquired  by  hi  n  under 
this  subsection.  All  redemptions,  parchasesr- 
and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transactlors  of  the 
United  States. 

•■(g)  At  the  time  of  application  for.  and 
as  a  condition  to,  any  such  loan  the  Cor- 
poration shall  file  with  the  Treasury  a  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  antlclpat  td  use  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan  and  a  jlan  pro- 
viding for  the  Imposition  of  the  iilnlmum 
additional  fees  and  assessments  Intended  to 
be  collected  during  the  term  of  \he  loan. 
Such  additional  fees  and  assessmen  ;s.  which 
shall  not  be  limited  In  amount  by  iny  other 
provisions  of  this  Act.  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count varying  practices  among  brc  kers  and 
dealers  with  respect  to  the  metho<  I  of  con- 
duct of  their  business  and  consequent  risks 
to  their  customers.  The  Corporat  on  shall 
certify  to  the  gecretary  of  the  Trea  lury  that 
such  loan  Is  necessary  for  the  p  rotectlon 
of  customers  of  brokers  and  detlers  and 
maintenance  of  confidence  In  th  s  United 
States  securities  markets.  Notwltt  standing 
the  provisions  of  any  plan,  the  Coporatlon 
may.  taking  Into  account  the  ablll  ;y  of  the 
Industry  to  pay  and  to  continue  to  function 
effectively  at  any  time  during  tt  e  period 
when  such  loan  may  be  outstanding,  either 
impose  such  further  additional  feet  and  as- 
sessments as  It  may  conclude  to  b;  reason- 
able In  order  to  expedite  the  repayment  of 
such  loan  or.  with  the  approval  of  t  le  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  either  reduc<  existing 
fees  and  assessment,  or  extend  th(  maturi- 
ties of  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

"(h)   The  Corporation  shall  hav«   power — 

"(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and 
defend,  In  Its  corporate  name  and  through 
Its  own  counsel: 

"(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  tie  corpo- 
rate seal,  which  shall  be  judlclsilly  noticed: 

"(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repe  il  by  Its 
board  of  directors  such  bylaws,  r  lies,  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Its 
business  as  the  Commission  may  approve 
or  require  as  provided  In  subsectlou  (1): 

■•(4)  to  conduct  Its  business,  cairy  on  Its 
operations,  and  have  offices  and  ex(  rcise  the 
powers  granted  by  this  section  In  i  my  State 
without  regard  to  any  qualilcattoc  or  simi- 
lar statute  m  any  State: 

"(5)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otb  iwlse  ac- 
quire, own,  hold,  improve,  use  or  )therwlse 
deal  In  and  with  any  property,  i  eal,  per- 
sonal or  mixed,  or  any  int^est  ther«  In.  wher- 
ever situated: 

"(6)  to  accept  gifts  or  donatloni  of  serv- 
ices, or  of  property,  real,  personal  )r  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  in  aid  of  ai  ly  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Corporation: 

"(7)  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage  pledge, 
lease,  exchange  and  otherwise  dlsp  we  of  its 
property  axid  assets: 

•■(8(  to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys, 
employees  and  agents  as  may  be  required, 
to  determine  their  qualifications,  to  define 
their  duties,  to  fix  their  salaries,  require 
bonds  for  them  and  fix  the  penal  t]   tbeheof: 

"(9)  to  Invest  In  securities  issuec  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  or  ai  agency 
thereof:  and 

"ilO)  to  enter  Into  contracts,  to  execute 
Instruments,  to  Incur  liabilities,  anc  to  do  all 
things  as  are  necessary  or  incident  tl  to  the 
proper  management  of  Its  affairs  and  the 
proper  conduct  of  Its  business. 

••(l)(l)  Whenever  It  shall  appeir  to  the 
Corporation  that  any  broker  or  dei  ler  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  section  15(a)  of  t  lis  Act  or 
any  member  of  a  national  securities  exchange 
not  exempted  by  the  Corporation  pu  rsuant  to 


subsection  (d)(1)  hereof  (herein  called  the 
debtor)  Is  In  danger  of  falling  to  meet  Its 
outstanding  obligations  to  customers,  the 
Corporation  la  its  discretion  may  apply  to 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  as  speci- 
fied In  sections  27  and  21(e)  of  this  Act  and 
upon  notice  to  the  debtor  obtain  a  decree  ad- 
judicating that  customers  of  the  debtor  are 
In  need  of  protection  under  this  section.  If 
a  national  securities  exchange  or  a  registered 
national  securities  association  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  debtor  is  in  danger  of  {ailing 
to  meet  Its  outstanding  obligations  as  de- 
fined in  this  paragraph  It  shall  Immediately 
notify  the  Corporation.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  court  shall  deem  the  debtor 
to  be  in  danger  of  falling  to  meet  Its  obliga- 
tions If  It  is  Insolvent  within  the  meaning  of 
section  1  ( 19 )  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  or  Is  un- 
able to  meet  Its  obligations  as  they  mature, 
or  has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  or 
Is  the  subject  of  a  proceeding  In  which  a  re- 
ceiver, trustee,  or  liquidator  has  been  ap- 
pointed pending  In  any  court  or  before  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  or  any  State,  or 
Is  not  in  compliance  with  requirements  un- 
der the  Act  or  rules  of  the  Commission,  the 
Corporation,  or  any  national  securities  ex- 
change or  registered  national  securities  asso- 
ciation with  respect  to  net  capital,  hypoth- 
ecation of  customers'  securities,  or  the 
maintenance  or  preservation  of  books  and 
records,  or  Is  unable  to  make  such  computa- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  com- 
pliance with  such  net  capital  requirements. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  Corporation,  an  ap- 
plication under  this  subsection  may  be  com- 
bined with  any  action  brought  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  the  Commission  Including  an 
action  by  it  for  a  temporary  receiver  pending 
an  appointment  of  a  trustee  under  this  sub- 
section. If  the  debtor  shall  consent  to  or  fall 
to  contest  the  Corporation's  application  or  If 
the  debtor  fails  adequately  to  controvert  any 
material  allegation  of  the  application,  the 
court  shall  forthwith  grant  an  application 
which  satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section. For  the  purposes  of  assessment  and 
coverage,  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  office  of  a  debtor  outside  the 
United  States  If  the  head  office  and  principal 
business  of  the  debtor  are  not  within  the 
United  States,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  The  purpose  of  a  proceeding  under 
this  section  shall  be: 

"(A)  To  provide  for  prompt  payment  and 
satisfaction.  Insofar  as  is  possible,  of  the 
debtor's  obligations  to  customers  relating  to 
securities  and  obligations  owing  to  other 
brokers  and  dealers  on  open  securities  trans- 
actions made  for  and  on  behalf  of  customers 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business; 

"(B)  To  enforce  rights  of  subrogation  to 
claims  as  specified  in  paragraph  (11)  of  this 
subsection: 

"(C)  To  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
purposes  (A)  and  (B),  to  liquidate  the 
debtor. 

"(3)  Such  application  may  be  filed  not- 
withstanding the  pendency  in  the  same  or 
any  other  court,  of  any  bankruptcy,  mort- 
gage foreclosure,  equity  receivership  proceed- 
ing or  any  similar  proceeding  to  reorganize, 
conserve,  or  liquidate  the  debtor  or  Its  prop- 
erty, or  any  proceeding  to  enforce  a  Hen 
against  property  of  the  debtor.  Upon  the  fil- 
ing of  such  application,  the  court  In  which 
application  Is  brought  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  debtor  and  Its  property 
wherever  located. 

"(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  application  by 
the  Corporation  and  pending  an  adjudica- 
tion under  this  subsection,  the  court  may 
stay  any  prior  pending  bankruptcy,  mort- 
g^age  foreclosure,  equity  receivership  or  other 
proceeding  to  enforce  a  Hen  against  property 
of  the  debtor  any  other  suit  against  the 
debtor,  or  against  any  receiver,  conservator, 
or  trustee  of  the  debtor  or  Its  property,  and 


the  court  may  appoint  a  temporary  receiver. 
Upon  such  adjudication,  the  court  shall 
stay  or  continue  the  stay  of  any  such  prior 
suit  or  proceeding,  and  shaH  appoint  a  trus- 
tee for  the  defendant  and  Its  property.  Such 
trustee  shall  be  vested  with  the  same  powers  i 
and  UUe  with  respect  to  the  defendant,  its 
property  and  the  same  rlghu  to  avoid  pref- 
erences as  a  trustee  in  a  bankruptcy  and  a 
trustee  under  Chapter  X  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  have  with  respect  to  a  bankrupt  and  a 
Chapter  X  Debtor. 

In  any  proceeding  under  this  subsection, 
customers  and  their  subrogees  shall  have 
the  rights  of  priorities  specified  In  section 
60e  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  except  of  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  proceeding  under  this  paragraph, 
and.  In  determining  whether  particular  cus- 
tomers are  able  to  Identify  specifically  their 
property,  whether  property  remained  In  Its 
Identical  form  In  the  stockbroker's  possession 
or  such  property  or  any  substitutes  therefor 
has  been  allocated  to  or  physically  set  aside 
for  such  customer,  and  remained  so  allo- 
cated or  set  aside,  It  shall  be  sufficient  If 

"(A)  securities  are  segregated  Individually, 
or  In  bulk  for  customers  collectively,  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  securities  held  for  the 
account  of  the  debtor  as  part  of  any  central 
certificate  service  of  any  clearing  corpora- 
tion or  any  similar  depository,  the  records 
of  the  debtor  show  that  all  or  a  specified 
p-vrt  of  the  certificates  representing  the  se- 
curities held  by  such  clearing  corporation 
or  other  similar  depositary  are  held  for  speci- 
fied customers,  or  for  customers  collectively, 
If  such  records  of  the  debtor  also  show  the 
Identities  of  the  specific  customers  entitled 
to  receive  specified  numbers  of  units  of  such 
securities  so  held  for  customers  collectively. 
Provided,  That  If  there  Is  any  shortage  in 
any  class  of  securities  so  segregated  In  bulk 
or  held  for  customers  collectively,  as  com- 
pared to  the  aggregate  rights  of  Individual, 
customers  to  receive  sjieclfied  securities,  the 
respective  Interests  of  such  customers  In 
such  securities  shall  be  pro  rated,  without 
prejudice,  however,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
any  claim  for  deficiencies  out  of  the  funds 
provided  In  this  section. 

"(5)  In  any  such  proceeding  the  court 
shall  designate  as  trustee  and  as  attorney 
for  the  trustee,  such  person  as  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  specify  provided  that  no  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  qualify  as  such  trustee 
or  attorney  If  such  person  Is  not  "disinterest- 
ed' within  the  meaning  of  section  158  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

"(6)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustee, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  to  discharge  promptly 
all  obligations  of  the  debtor  owing  to  each 
of  its  customers  relating  to  securities  and 
owing  to  other  brokers  and  dealers  on  open 
securities  transactions  made  for  and  on  be- 
half of  customers  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.  Such  obligations  shall  be  dis- 
charged by  the  delivery  of  securities  or  ef- 
fecting payments  Insofar  as  they  are  ascer- 
tainable from  the  books  and  records  of  the 
debtor  or  are  otherwise  determined  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  trustee,  whether  or  not 
the  particular  customer  shall  have  filed  for- 
mal proof  of  such  claim.  For  that  purpose 
the  court  among  other  things  shall: 

"(A)  Authorize  the  payment  and  discharge 
of  claims  out  of  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation  notwithstanding  the  fact  th%t 
there  may  have  been  no  formal  proof  of  such 
claims  or  no  showing  or  determination  that 
there  are  sufficient  funds  of  the  debtor  avail- 
able to  make  such  payment: 

"(B)  Authorize  the  trustee  to  satisfy 
claims  to  deliver  specific  securities,  which 
are  ascertainable  from  the  books  and  records 
of  the  debtor  or  are  otherwise  determined 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustee.  If  and 
to  the  extent  that 

"(1)  securities  to  satisfy  such  claim  are 
sufficiently  Identified; 
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"(II)  there  Is  a  deficiency  of  Identified  se- 
curities, but  funds  are  made  available  by  the 
Corporation  to  purchase  such  securities;  or 

"(111)  there  Is  an  unresolved  controversy 
as  to  whether  there  Is  a  deficiency  of  suffi- 
ciently Identified  securities,  and  funds  are 
committed  by  the  Corporation  to  reimburse 
the  estate  of  the  debtor,  depending  upon  the 
outcome  of  such  controversy.  If  particular 
securities  in  such  estate  are  distributed  In 
satisfaction  of  such  claim. 

"(C)  Authorize  the  trustee,  on  the  direc- 
tion of  a  customer  with  a  claim  to  undeliv- 
ered securities,  to  sell  such  securities  If  and 
to  the  extent  that — 

"(1)  the  books  and  records  of  the  debtor 
show  that  the  customer  has  such  a  claim; 
and 

"(II)  securities  sufficient  to  satisfy  such  a 
claim  are  sufficiently  identified. 
Any  payment,  sale,  or  deUvery  of  securities 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  trustee  requiring  claimants 
to  execute  In  a  form  to  be  determined  by  the 
trustee,  appropriate  receipts,  supporting  af- 
fidavits and  assignments,  but  shall  be  with- 
out prejudice  to  any  claimant  filing  formal 
proof  of  claim  for  any  balance  of  securities 
or  cash  to  which  he  may  deem  himself  en- 
titled, and  any  cash  received  for  any  securi- 
ties sold  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C)  of 
this  subsection  shall  thereafter  be  treated  as 
equivalent  to  such  securities  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section: 

"(D)  Authorize  the  trustee  to  establish  a 
procedure  for  fixing  the  value  of  unverified  or 
Insufficiently  Identified  claims. 

"(7)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  per- 
mitting discharge  of  obligations  of  the 
debtor  to  pay  cash  or  to  deliver  securities, 
without  formal  proofs  of  claim  or  with  funds 
committed  or  made  available  by  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  include  any  person  'associ- 
ated' with  the  debtor  as  defined  in  section 
3(a)  (18)  or  any  holder  of  one  percent  or 
more  of  the  voting  stock  of  the  debtor  or 
any  member  of  the  Immediate  family  of  any 
of  the   foregoing. 

"(8)  In  order  to  provide  for  prompt  pay- 
ment and  satisfaction  of  obligations  the  Cor- 
poration shall  make  available  to  the  trustee 
such  of  its  funds  as  may  be  required  to  pay  or 
otherwise  satisfy  claims  relating  to  securi- 
ties of  each  customer  In  full  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  or  such  greater  amount  as  the 
CorporaMon  may  determine  with  the  i^- 
proval  of  the  Commission:  Provided,  That  no 
limitation  shall  apply  to  the  completion  of 
open  securities  transactions  of  the  debtor 
made  for  and  on  behalf  of  customers  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business;  and  Provided 
further.  That  In  the  case  of  a  person  acting 
as  agent  who  transacts  business  for  third 
parties  through  an  account  or  accounts  with 
a  broker,  dealer,  or  member  of  a  national  se- 
curities exchange,  for  purposes  of  the  (50,- 
000  limitation,  the  term  'customer'  shall  not 
be  limited  by  the  number  of  such  accounts 
but  shall  include  each  such  third  party  in- 
sofar as  the  claims  of  such  third  parties  are 
ascertainable  from  the  books  and  records 
of  either  the  debtor  or  the  person  acting 
as  agent  made  available  to  the  trustee  or 
are  otherwise  determined  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  trustee. 

"(9)  For  the  purposes  of  the  (50,000  limita- 
tion of  this  subsection,  the  amount  of  the 
claims  of  each  customer  shall  be  determined 
as  of  the  date  of  bankruptcy  or  the  date  of 
filing  of  the  application,  whichever  shall 
occur  first. 

"(10)  Nothing  m  this  section  shaU  limit  the 
rights  of  any  person  to  establish  by  formal 
proof  such  rights  as  such  person  may  have 
to  payment,  or  to  delivery  of  specific  seciu-i- 
tles  without  resort  to  such  funds  as  may  be 
made  available  by  the  Corporation. 

"  ( 11 )  If  and  to  the  extent  that  provision  is 
made  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  customers  out 


of  any  funds  made  available  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  Conunlsslon,  or  the  United  States, 
or  any  agency  or  InstrumentaUty  thereof,  or 
by  any  national  securities  exchange  or  reg- 
istered national  securities  association,  the 
provider  of  such  funds  shall  be  subrogated 
to  the  claims  of  such  persons  including  the 
rights  and  priorities  established  tuider  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection. 

"(12)  Without  limiting  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  trustee  to  discharge  promptly 
obligations  as  specified  In  this  subsection 
the  court  may  make  appropriate  provision 
for  proof  and  enforcement  of  all  other  claims 
against  the  debtor  including  claims  of  any 
provider  of  funds  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(11)  of  this  subsection  as  subrogee;  and, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  court,  the  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  conducted  in  accordAnce 
with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  X  and  such 
of  the  provisions  of  Chapters  I  through  VIII 
inclusive,  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  as  section 
102  of  Chapter  X  makes  applicable,  except 
as  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  except  that  such  trustee  shall 
not  consider  the  formulation  of  a  plan  of 
reorganization. 

"(13)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  In  section  19(b)  of  the  Act  and 
vrithout  limiting  its  powers  under  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Act  the  Corporation  by  rule, 
regulation  or  order:  (I)  may  require  any 
registered  securities  association  and  any  na- 
tional securities  exchange  to  adopt  any 
specified  alteration  of  or  supplement  to  its 
rules,  practices  and  procedures  with  respect 
to  the  frequency  and  scope  of  inspections 
and  examinations  of  its  members  and  the 
selection  and  qualifications  of  examiners  and 
may  require  such  exchanges  and  associations 
to  furnish  the  Corporation  with  such  reports 
and  records  or  copies  thereof  relating  to  the 
financial  condition  of  Its  members  as  the 
Commissioner  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate and  may  make  or  require  Inspec- 
tions and  examinations  of  such  exchanges  or 
associations  or  their  members  relating  to  any 
of  the  foregoing  matters  as  It  may  consider 
necessary  or  appropriate;  and  (II)  is  author- 
ized to  make.  Issue,  and  rescind  such  rules, 
regulations  and  orders  with  respect  to  the 
acceptance  of  custody  and  use  of  customers' 
securities,  and  the  carrying  and  use  of  cus- 
tomers' deposits  or  credit  balances  as  the 
Commission  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  minimize  the  risks  of  failure  to 
meet  obligations  to  customers  and  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  providing  against  such  risks. 

"(J)  Unless  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Commission,  no  registered  broker  or  dealer 
or  member  of  a  national  securities  exchange 
that  Is  in  arrears  la  any  financial  obligation 
arising  under  this  section  to  the  Corporation, 
the  Commission,  or  to  any  national  securi- 
ties exchange  or  any  registered  national 
securities  association  shall  continue  to  en- 
gage In  or  conduct  any  securities  business. 

"(k)  The  Corporation,  Its  property.  Its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  and  Its 
income,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation 
now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  or  local  taxing  author- 
ity. 

"(1)  The  Corporation  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
an  annual  report  of  its  operations  and 
activities. 

"(m)  (1)  The  accounts  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards  by  in- 
dependent certified  public  accountants  or 
Independent  licensed  public  accountants  cer- 
tified or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of 
a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the 
United  States.  The  audits  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of 
the  Corporation  are  normally  kept.  All  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  reports,  files,  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 


ing to  or  in  use  by  the  Corporation  and  nec- 
essary to  faciUtate  the  audits  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  person  or  persons  conduct- 
ing the  audits;  and  full  facilities  for  verify- 
ing transactions  with  the  balances  or  securi- 
ties held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents  and 
custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such  person 
or  persons. 

"(2)  The  report  of  each  such  Independent 
audit  shall  be  Included  in  the  annual  report 
required  by  subsection  (1)  of  this  section. 
The  audit  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope 
of  the  audit  and  include  such  statements  as 
are  necessary  to  present  fairly  the  Corpora- 
tion's assets  and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit, 
with  an  analysis  of  the  changes  therein  dur- 
ing the  year,  supplemented  in  reasonable  de- 
tail by  a  statement  of  the  Corix>ititlon's  in- 
come and  expenses  during  the  year,  and  a 
statement  of  the  sources  and  application  of 
funds,  together  with  the  independent  audi- 
tor's opinion  of  those  statements. 

"(n)  Whoever  steals,  unlawfully  abstracts, 
unlawfully  and  willfully  converts  to  his  own 
use  or  to  the  use  of  another,  or  embezzles 
any  of  the  monies,  funds,  securities,  credits, 
property  or  assets  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  upon  convic- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (50.000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(o)  Any  broker  or  dealer,  or  any  officer, 
director,  partner,  owner  of  10  percent  or  more 
of  the  voting  securities  or  controlling  persou 
of  such  broker  or  dealer  thereafter  shall  be 
Ineligible  to  be  a  broker  or  dealer,  or  to  be 
associated  with  a  broker  or  dealer  Included 
within  the  coverage  of  the  Corporation  If 
such  broker  or  dealer  has  received  funds  or 
caused  funds  to  be  obligated  from  the  Cor- 
poration on  its  behalf,  unless  the  Commis- 
sion otherwise  determines  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

"(p)   This   Act  shall   becc«ne  effective  on 

,  except  that,  with  the  approval  of 

the  Commission,  the  Corporation  may  be 
substituted  for  or  Joined  with  the  Conunls- 
slon In  any  action  Instituted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  or  after  the  date  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  Act  and  for  the  purposes  of 
such  action  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
fully  applicable  as  If  it  were  in  effect  as  of 
that  date." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  24  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Commission  to 
dlFclose  to  any  person  other  than  a  member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Commission,  or  to 
use  for  personal  benefit,  any  information 
contained  in  any  application,  report,  or  docu- 
ment filed  with  the  Conunlsslon  which  is  not 
made  available  to  the  public  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section:  Provided, 
That  the  Commission  may  make  available  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or 
the  Securities  Investor  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion any  Information  requested  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  Board,  or  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Board,  or  the  Corporation  to  per- 
form its  respective  duties  under  this  title." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  insured  broker  and  insured 
dealer  shall  display  at  each  place  of  business 
maintained  by  It  a  sign  or  signs,  and  in- 
clude In  all  its  advertisements  a  statement, 
to  the  effect  that  its  cvistomer  accounts  are 
Insured  by  the  Corporation:  Provided,  That 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  exempt  from  this 
requirement  advertisements  which  do  not 
relate  to  customer  accounts  or  when  it  Is 
impractical  to  include,  such  statement  there- 
in. The  Board  of  Directors  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  and  forms  of  such  signs  and  the 
manner  of  display  and  the  substance  of  such 
statements  and  Uie  manner  of  use.  For  each 
day  an  insured  broker  or  Insured  dealer  con- 
tinues to  violate  any  provisions  of  this  sub- 
soction  or  any  lawful  provisions  of  said  regu- 
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lations.  It  shall  be  subject  to  a 
more  tban  (100,  which  the 
recover  lor  Its  use. 

(b)  The  Corporation  may  r 
sured  broker,  lasured  dealer,  or 
iiig   corporation   to    provide 
ludemnlty  against  burglary, 
other  Insurable  losses.  Whenever 
broker.    Insured    dealer,    or    s 
corporation  refuses  to  comply  wU 
requirement   the  Corporation  m 
for  such  protection  and  indemnit; 
the  refusing  party. 

(c)  Any  Insured  broker  or 
which  willfully  faUs  or  refuses 
c.rtified  statement,  or  pay  any 
required  under  this  Act  shall  be 
a  penalty  of  not  more  than  (l.~ 
day  that  any  such  violation  comi 
penalty  the  Corporation  n\ay  rcc 
use. 
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PROCUREN  lENT 


AUTHORIZATION     OF 
TIONS     FOR 

AIRCRAFT,  MISSILES.  ANf) 
WEAPONS       FOR       THE 
FORCES— AMENDMENT 


API  'ROPRIA- 


AMENDMENT    NO.    710 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Presi<  ent,  word 
has  reached  me  today  that  tl  e  Army  is 
Initiating  action  to  transfer  .380  civil- 
ian Marjland  residents  fend  2i lO  militarj- 


personnel  from  Port  Detrick  in 


Md.,  to  the  Dugway  Proving  ( rround  for 


biological  warfare  in  Dugway 


Maryland 
Secretary 
official  of 

costly  and 
1 nore  than 
I  am  submitting  in 
an   amen  iment   in- 


sc?lutcly  no  justification  has  !>  ^en  offered 
for  this  serious  uprooting  of 
residents  by  the  Office  of  the 
of  the  Army  or  by  any  other 
the  Government. 

Tlierefore.  to  prevent  this 
inconvenient  uprooting  of 
1.500  Mar>'landers 
the  Senate  today 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  me  tfc  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill — H.R.  17123 — to 
prevent  the  transfer  of  any  per  sonnel,  op- 
eration or  equipment  from  P(  irt  Detrick 
to  any  other  Government  facility  in  the 
United  States 

Senator  MclNXYRt.  of  New  Hampshire 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Seririces 
committee   on   Research   anc 
ment.  has  agreed  to  hold  a 
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OTHER 
ARMED 


Frederick, 


Utah.  Ab- 


Sub- 
Develop- 
conference 
next  Tuesday  with  appropriate  officials  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  in  order  to 
ascertain  all  of  the  p>ertinent  facts. 

The  Pentagon  has  indicated  In  the  past 
that  it  plans  to  convert  Fort  petrick  into 
a  health  facility  under  HEW  wihich  would 
employ  the  scientists  currently  working 
at  the  fort.  But  suddenly  uprooting  hun- 
dreds of  people  to  be  shipped  across  the 
country  Ls  hardly  the  way  to  bring  about 
the  planned  conversion.  j 

Therefore.  I  am  also  requesting  as- 
surances from  the  President  that  no  per- 
soimel  will  be  transferred  from  Port  De- 
trick.  If  the  White  House  wisties  to  con- 
vert Fort  Detrick  Into  a  healih-research 
facility,  let  the  Army  and  HHW  produce 
a  reasonable  transition  plan  that  does 
not  reqiure  major  personnel  transfers. 

I  will  not  stand  by  silently  jwhile  hun- 
dreds of  residents  of  this  i  State  are 
shipped  across  thousands  of  miles  with 
no  regard  for  their  personal  lives  and 
families  because  of  the  thoiJghtlessnesa 
of  certain  Government  ofDcial  i. 

Tbe     PRESIDINO     OFFIpER     (Mr. 


Cranston).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 


COMMENCEMENT        ADDRESS        AT 
STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day. I  had  the  privilege  of  delivering  the 
commencement  address  at  one  of  this 
country's  finest  academic  institutions, 
Stanford  University.  I  discussed  topics 
which  I  think  concern  us  all  today — the 
right  of  individuals  to  dissent,  and  the 
parallel  light  of  a  society  to  be  free  from 
serious  disorders;  the  very  real  threat  of 
repression,  and  Uie  equally  menacing 
dangers  of  violence.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  a  personal 
note,  that  this  commencement  address 
was  one  of  the  more  difficult  speeches  for 
me  to  make  because  my  son  was  in  the 
graduating  class  at  Stanford  last  Sunday. 

I  find  thct  all  of  my  children  are  my 
severest  critics  in  anything  that  I  say 
publicly.  However,  I  trust  that  this  ad- 
dress not  only  satisfied  my  son,  but  also 
will  answer  some  of  the  questions  which 
were  on  the  minds  of  the  graduating 
class  at  Stanford.         S 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  I  may 
share  my  thoughts  in  detail  with  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COMtlXNCKMBNT  ADDRESS  BT  SENATOB  CHAKLES 

H.   PmcT.   Stanford   UNivERsrrT,   Stjndat. 
JtTNE  14.  1970 

I  speak  to  you  during  an  unhappy  period  in 
our  national  life.  Social  critics  and  historians 
tell  us  that  we  are  more  deeply  divided  as  a 
people  than  we  have  been  since  the  ClvU  War. 
Whether  or  not  this  analysis  is  precisely  ac- 
curate is  Immaterial.  By  any  standard.  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  nation  is  profoimdly 
troubled. 

We  even  have  developed  a  new  vocabulorly 
to  cover  our  maladies;  we  talk  of  "polaxlza- 
tion,"  of  a  "national  malaise."  of  a  "crisis  of 
confidence."  But  we  often  seem  powerless  to 
cope  with  our  problems,  however  they  are 
described.  Our  efforts  to  respond  to  the  con- 
ditions that  divide  us  have  been  halting  and. 
too  often,  misguided.  Too  frequently  we  have 
operated  on  the  fallacious  premise  that  we 
can  somehow  restore  national  unity  by  limit- 
ing the  rights  of  some  of  our  citizens. 

The  quandary  In  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves is  doubly  perplexing  becauae  we  are 
accustomed  to  success.  Historically,  there 
has  been  no  frontier,  no  enemy,  no  scien- 
tific or  technical  problem  that  did  not  even- 
tually succumb  to  American  might.  Ameri- 
can genius.  American  will.  The  difficult  would 
be  done  today,  the  impoeslble  by  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday. 

But  today  America  faces  problems  with- 
out paraUel  in  our  experience.  In  the  con- 
text of  1970.  technological,  military  and  eco- 
nomic greatness  are  not  sulBclent  to  create 
a  sense  of  national  weU-belng.  We  are  drtlt- 
ing — and,  in  some  cases,  being  torn — apart. 
Many  concerned  Americans  feel  as  though 
they  are  flailing  in  quicksand. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  we  are  involved  in  a 
seemingly  pointless  and  endless  war  that  has 
drained  our  treasury,  maimed  and  killed 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  beet  young  men 
and  left  an  indelible  stain  on  our  cbarmcter 
in  tbe  opinion  of  many.  Instead  of  having  the 
support  of  our  traditional   allies,  we  have 


become  a  pariah  In  the  eyes  of  many  of  them. 
It  is  a  new,  and  agonizing,  role. 

Here  at  home,  we  find  antagonisms  between 
classes,  generations,  races,  regions.  Tolerance 
of  minority  thought,  word  and  deed  con- 
tinues to  wane.  Far  too  often,  t  Is  lmpt)S- 
sible  for  two  individuals  or  two  groups  to 
resolve  their  differences  peaceably.  Invectlv* 
and  confrontation  have  been  substituted 
for  reason  and  Judicious  compromise. 

T?iese  divisions  beset  us  at  a  time  when  we 
lu^ently  require  a  massive  national  effort 
to  solve  an  e.xtraordinary  array  of  serious 
domestic  problems.  They  rob  us  of  our  nat- 
tiral  visor  and  replace  it  with  depression  and 
doubt.  As  we  concentrate  on  what  separates 
us.  rather  than  what  binds  us  together,  we 
find  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  goals  that 
are  Important  to  this  nation.  We  suffer  from 
a  dangerous  internal  disease,  and  its  prin- 
cipal symptoms  are  our  distorted  priorities. 

Today  we  are  able  to  appropriate  bUlions 
of  dollars  for  a  war  in  Indochina,  but  we  are 
unable  to  provide  adequate  funding  for  a 
var  on  poverty. 

We  can  authorize  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  a  dubious  project  such  as  the  su- 
pei-sonlc  transport,  which  wlU  further  con- 
taminate an  already  polluted  atmosphere, 
hut  we  cannot  fully  fund  adequate  autl -pol- 
lution efforts. 

We  can  build  Army  barracks  in  Vietnam. 
Japan  and  Europe  to  house  the  troops  that 
protect  our  allies  abroad,  but  we  do  not  have 
the  money  to  provide  our  own  poor  with  ade- 
quate shelter  from  the  elements. 

We  can  spend  billions  to  send  astroiuiuts 
to  the  moon,  but  we  cannot  devise  ways  for 
Earth-bound  Americans  to  travel  safely, 
comfortably  and  economically  within  Amer- 
ican cities. 

We  are  able  to  commit  bUllons  each  yeair 
to  limiting  crop  production,  yet  we  reject 
appropriations  that  would  provide  much- 
needed  food  for  hungry  Americans. 

We  can  spend  biUions  on  military  hard- 
ware to  quiet  our  obsessive  fears  about  a 
Communist  thre.it  from  without,  but  we 
c.innot  get  sufficiently  concerned  about  the 
far  graver  threats  that  imperil  us  from 
within. 

As  the  cleavages  In  American  society  grow 
wider,  fewer  people  remain  committed  to 
the  broad  political  center  that  historically 
has  led  the  battle  against  internal  decay. 
Moderates  become  radicals,  conservatives  are 
transformed  into  reactionaries.  The  camps 
of  the  far-left  and  the  far-right  swell  with 
new  converts. 

What  this  situation  could  jjortend  for  this 
country  was  Tlvldly  described  In  a  recent 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine.  The  sen- 
ator warned  that  a  new  era  of  right-wing 
repression  could  occur  In  this  country  In 
reaction  to  the  "antl-democratlc  arrogance 
and  nihilism  from  the  political  extreme 
left." 

If  the  narrow  choice  between  anarchy  and 
repression  has  to  be  made,  she  said,  "the 
American  people,  even  with  reluctance  and 
misgiving,  win  choose  repression." 

This  is  an  ominous  warning,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  is  not  alone  in  her  opinion.  A  poll 
conducted  recently  by  CBS  News  suggests 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  American  people 
already  may  be  prepared  to  waive  fundamen- 
tal constitutional  guarantees  to  enhance 
their  Individual  comfort  and  security. 

In  the  CBS  poll,  1,136  typical  Americans 
were  interviewed  on  the  BUI  of  Rights,  as 
applied  to  current  situations.  I  was  shocked 
and  disturbed  by  the  findings.  They  show: 

That  half  of  the  10  Amendments  which 
comprise  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  rejected  by 
those  Interviewed. 

That  76  per  cent  favored  outlawing  jwo- 
test  against  the  government  even  when  there 
was  no  danger  of  violence. 

That  S8  per  cent  beUeved  the  police  abould 
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be  allowed  to  hold  people  in  jail  before  they 
gather  evidence. 

That  58  per  cent  opposed  the  double  jeop- 
ardy standard,  arguing  that  If  a  man  were 
found  Innocent  of  a  crime,  but  new  evidence 
subsequently  were  uncovered,  he  should  be 
tried  again  for  the  same  crime. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  this  repudiation  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  that  have  nourished  this 
nation  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Repressive 
attitudes  already  have  begtm  to  manifest 
themselves  in  the  national  government,  In 
the  form  of  measures  that  in  normal  times 
would  be  consigned  to  the  legislative  scrap 
heap,  but  today  are  being  seriously  debated. 

One  of  the  bills  which  represents  a  signif- 
icant threat  to  our  freedoms — one  which  is 
typl<^  of  tlie  contagion  of  repression  flow- 
ing /through  the  Congress — is  the  District 
of  Columbia  Crime  Bill.  I  will  not  dwell  on 
all  of  the  distasteful  features  of  this  near- 
sighted, vindictive  bill,  but  permit  me  to 
mention  one  example,  the  provision  for  "no- 
knock"  entries.  This  provision  deviates  com- 
pletely from  the  long-established  principle 
that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle.  It  author- 
izes conduct  by  the  state  not  dissimilar  to 
that  of  a  conunon  burglar. 

Justice  and  a  free  society  will  be  the  vic- 
tims if  the  DC.  Crime  Bill — or  any  of  the 
others  which  sacrifice  our  cherished  rights 
and  traditions  to  public  hysteria — are  en- 
acted. If  repression  gets  a  foothold,  it  will 
not  be  easily  dislodged.  And  you  and  I  and 
our  children  will  pay  the  price  of  fear  for 
years  to  come. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said  that  "It  is  a  sin  to  be  silent  when 
It  Is  your  duty  to  protest."  I  state  today  It  Is 
your  duty,  my  duty — the  dutsy  of  every 
American  who  believes  that  the  function  of 
law  in  a  democracy  is  to  Insure  liberty — to 
protest  vigorously  against  the  recurring  leg- 
islative threats  to  our  fundamental  protec- 
tions. 

Ten  years  ago  I  would  have  dismissed  as 
ludicrous  the  notion  that  the  people  of  this 
country  would  be  threatened  by  an  abridge- 
ment of  their  constitutional  rights  in  my 
lifetime.  Today  I  am  far  less  sanguine.  We 
have  been  plunged  into  a  crisis  that  few 
anticipated.  And,  as  Alexander  Hamilton  ob- 
served at  the  time  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
first  conceived,  nothing  is  more  common  In 
times  of  crisis  than  "to  gratify  momentary 
passions  by  letting  into  government  prin- 
ciples and  precedents  which  afterwards 
prove  fatal." 

As  the  crescendo  of  dissent  thunders  forth 
on  the  far  left,  with  its  concomitant  reac- 
tion on  the  far  right,  this  will  be  a  time  of 
testing  for  that  shrinking  majority  of  non- 
violent Americans  located  between  the  two 
extremes. 

Basically,  the  test  will  Involve  these  ques- 
tions: Are  we  willing,  as  a  society,  to  com- 
promise our  dedication  to  constitutional 
principles  In  volatile  times?  Are  we  willing 
to  let  fear  become  the  dominant  force  in  our 
Uves? 

Unless  the  answer  to  both  of  these  ques- 
tions is  a  resounding  "no,"  the  future  will 
be  bleak  Indeed.  We  will  either  affirm  our 
commitment  to  liberty  and  the  democratic 
process  over  the  next  few  years,  or  we  will 
admit  that  the  Constitution  Is  a  document 
applicable   only  to   tranquil   times. 

It  Is  easy  to  uphold  the  right  of  free  speech 
when  the  only  dissenting  sounds  to  be  heard 
are  those  of  constructive  criticism  by  a 
responsible  and  loyal  opposition.  But  what 
will  be  this  society's  response  if  it  knows  that 
it  will  hear  a  bedlam  of  articulate,  rebellious 
voices  summoning  a  whole  generation  to 
attack  the  foundations  of  our  nation? 

It  is  easy  to  uphold  the  right  to  assemble 
if  we  are  likely  to  see  an  orderly  line  of  pick- 
ets carrying  Innocuous  signs.  But  how  will 
most  Americans  react  to  the  sight  of  thou- 
sands   of    militants    marching    in    protest 


against  the  basic  policies  of  our  lawfully 
elected  government? 

It  is  easy  to  uphold  the  right  to  petition 
the  government  when  requests  are  neatly 
and  properly  presented  and  an  immediate 
reply  Is  not  expected.  But  how  will  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  respond  when  the  behavior 
of  the  petitioners  is  one  of  flagrant  disre- 
spect and  is  accompanied  by  demands  for 
instantaneous  action? 

Some  individuals  in  public  life  today  con- 
tend that  government  may  igonre  basic  hu- 
man rights  to  a  limited  degree  to  enable  it  to 
deal  efficiently  and  quickly  with  clearly  out- 
rageous and  irresponsible  behavior.  I  am 
not  stire  whether  such  statements  reflect  an 
unconscious  lack  of  respect  for  our  Consti- 
tution, or  a  blatant  contempt  for  it.  But  I 
do  know  they  Imperil  us  all. 

The  Constitution  does  not  say  that  free- 
dom of  speech,  the  press  and  assembly  and 
due  process  are  guaranteed  to  three-quarters 
of  our  citizens  seven-eights  of  the  time.  Its 
protection  is  permanent  and  all-encompass- 
ing. Any  attempt  to  curtaU  basic  freedoms 
weakens  and  further  divides  the  nation,  for 
if  rights  are  not  insured  for  all,  they  cannot 
be  guaranteed  to  anyone. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  society  wlU 
reiterate  its  commitment  to  its  underlying 
principles,  and  will  find  means  to  profit  from 
dissent,  rather  than  ways  to  repress  it.  This 
course  will  involve  tension,  but  tension  can 
be  the  hallmark  of  sensitive  progress.  It  wlU 
also  Involve  risk,  but  the  risks  of  freedom 
are  perferable  by  far  to  the  chilling  cer- 
tainties of  tyranny. 

My  optimism  in  this  time  of  national  un- 
ease is  tempered  by  one  Imponderable,  how- 
ever— violence.  I  have  focused  my  thoughts 
today  on  individual  rights  and  the  very  real 
dangers  of  repression,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  am  as  deeply  concerned  about  law 
and  order  as  anyone  else  in  this  country.  I 
refuse  to  sacrifice  freedom  and  justice  to 
reach  this  goal,  and  it  is  here  that  I  depart 
from  the  disciples  of  backlash  and  repres- 
sion— the  groups  that  have  given  a  yearning 
for  order  a  malignant  aura. 

Violence — whether  it  be  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  a  scholar's  life  work,  the  killing 
of  Innocent  student  demonstrators,  or  any 
other  form  of  damage  to  life  and  prc^>erty — 
should  and  must  be  condemned.  Criminal 
acts  can  never  be  rationalized,  no  matter 
how  noble  the  cause  that  prompts  them.  To 
argue  otherwise  is  to  defend  Infringements 
of  liberty  and  to  place  oneself  in  the  same 
category  with  those  who  would  bend  the 
Constitution  to  repress  dissent. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations' Committee  in  Washington 
last  year,  your  president.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Pltzer,  perceptively  described  acts  of  violence 
on  campus  as  "a  threat  to  free  Inquiry,  to 
the  free  expression  of  ideas,  and  to  the  very 
civil  liberties  long  regarded  as  vital  to  the 
campus  community." 

In  the  final  analysis,  violence  almost  al- 
ways is  counterproductive,  providing  mone- 
tary gratification  at  the  expense  of  long- 
range  goals.  Not  only  does  it  retard  social 
progress,  but  it  could  also  bring  closer  the 
day  when  Americans  would  be  forced  to 
make  the  fateful  choice  described  by  Sena- 
tor Smith — between  anarchy  and  repression. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  at  the  thought  of 
our  ever  having  to  make  such  a  decision. 
But  I  know  how  threatened  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  feel  by  the  cturent  levels 
of  violence.  They  wlU  not  tolerate  It  much 
longer. 

As  we  go  forward  Into  the  1970's,  we  In 
government  must  heed  the  voices  of  respon- 
sible dissent  for  they  have  much  to  tell  us 
about  the  social  and  moral  obligations  of 
this  country.  It  will  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  our  national  Institutions  do  not  permit 
tbe  channels  of  communication  to  be  clogged 
by  those  who  feckr  new  Ideas. 


If  we  are  to  listen  and  to  act  creatively, 
we  must  replace  "the  politics  of  fear"  with 
what  John  Gardner  has  called  "the  politics 
of  confidence."  We  must  stop  seeking  solu- 
tions in  terms  of  repression  and  begin  to 
look  for  them  in  terms  of  responsiveness. 

It  is  simple  enough  today  to  cater  to  the 
fears  and  to  exploit  the  divisions  that  exist 
in  the  TTnited  States,  as  was  done  earlier  this 
month  In  the  disgraceful  gubernatorial  pri- 
mary in  Alabama.  It  is  far  more  challeng- 
ing— and,  ultimately,  more  enduring  and  re- 
warding— to  appeal  successfully  to  the  best 
instincts  in  our  fellow  citizens. 

If  we  sincerely  wish  to  further  Justice  and 
harmony  In  this  troubled  land,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  accept  the  greater  challenge.  By 
acting  together  in  a  spirit  of  generosity  and 
compassion,  I  believe  we  can  help  our  nation 
renew  and  rebuild  Itself. 

I  would  urge  four  steps  which  might  con- 
stitute a  beginning. 

First,  we  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
bringing  an  end  to  American  Involvement  in 
Indochina.  We  must  have  the  grace  and  the 
fortitude  to  admit  that  this  war  was  a  tragic 
error  without  military  or  moral  justification. 

Second,  we  must  vow  that  the  United 
States  no  longer  has  any  desire  to  play  po- 
liceman to  the  whole  world,  nor  does  it  wish 
to  Infilct  American  \'aluee  on  other,  different 
culttires. 

Third,  we  must  commit  our  full  energies  to 
the  vital  program  of  nation  building  here  at 
home,  to  such  tasks  as  reversing  the  process 
of  urban  decay  and  Improving  the  level  of 
otu:  housing,  education,  health  and  welfare 
services.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  tbe  moral 
hypocrisy  that  trumpets  the  equality  of  man 
on  the  one  hand,  yet  permits — even  encour- 
ages— vitiating  racial  prejudice  cai  the  other. 

Fourth,  we  must  seek  out  those  Issues  on 
which  there  Is  consensus  and  marshal  all  of 
our  forces  In  a  common  ^Sort  to  solve  prob- 
lems. Pollution  is  an  example  of  a  problem 
which  presents  no  philosophical  or  partisan 
barrier  to  a  united  approach  now.  Noticing 
separates  us  from  a  healthy  environment  ex- 
cept a  total  commitment  to  strive  together 
to  achieve  one. 

Whether  we  succeed  or  fall  in  all  these 
aretks  will  depend  in  large  measure  on  the 
courage  and  stamina  of  your  generation,  not 
mine.  You  are  the  heirs  to  our  problems,  and 
you  are  the  personification  of  our  future. 

In  spite  of  the  divisions  on  every  side,  you 
approach  a  period  of  leadership  with  a  critical 
advantage  over  your  predecessors:  You  are 
fully  aware  that  something  has  been  wrong 
with  this  country.  As  John  Gardner  pointed 
out  in  his  eloquent  Godkln  Lectures  at  Har- 
vard. "We  were  in  greater  peril  in  the  com- 
placent years,  when  all  of  tbe  present  evils 
were  in  existence,  or  brewing,  but  layered 
over  by  our  national  smugness." 

The  e^eat  confidence  I  have  in  the  America 
of  tomorrow  stems  from  the  amount  of  soul- 
searching  we  are  doing  today.  We  are  asking 
ourselves  the  fundamental  questions:  what 
kind  of  a  nation  do  we  want  to  be?  What 
kind  of  a  people  do  we  wish  to  become?  You 
are  helping  to  ask  the  right  questions:  our 
future  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people  depends 
upon  your  ability  to  help  find  the  right 
answers. 

I  have  had  people  tell  me  that  a  decade 
from  now  your  generation,  like  those  that 
have  gone  before  you,  wlU  be  consumed  with 
worries  about  spouses,  children,  schools, 
mortgages  and  job  promotions.  They  have 
cynically  described  your  idealism  as  the 
modern  equivalent  of  goldfish-swaUowlng. 

I  dont  believe  .,lt.  Your  generation  has 
changed  the  course  of  a  war,  helped  awaken 
a  nation  to  the  need  for  preserving  its  en- 
vironment and  marched  in  the  front  ranks  ot 
the  battles  against  poverty  and  racial  dis- 
crimination. Having  committed  yourselves 
so  deeply  and  so  passionately,  you  are  hardly 
likely  to  abandon  your  convictions  and  turn 
your  back  on  your  country. 
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I  will  state  unequivocally  thi  t  there  is 
liope  for  thla  great  country.  I  hare  faith  In 
the  enormously  gifted  and  concert  ed  genera- 
tion you  represent  here  today.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  all  of  our  Institutions  ci  n  be  made 
to  move  forward  again,  particular  y  our  gov- 
ernment, which,  m  spite  of  its  im]  lerfections, 
remains  the  best  ever  devised  by  nan. 

We  see  before  us  in  the  United  States  to- 
day some  shattered  fragments  ol  greatness. 
It  Is  our  task  to  pick  up  the  plec  fs  and  put 
them  back  together  again,  intp 
greater  and  more  durable  whole. 


an   even 


INFLATION— AN  ECX>N<)MIC 

MALADJUSTMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  ;»rof.  Har- 
old W.  Pox  of  Northern  Illino5  Univer- 
sity has  written  a  most  thoughl  ful  mono- 
grs4}h  on  the  subject  of  infation.  He 
discusses  different  sources  of  %  eneral  in- 
flation and  concludes  that  Uie  success 
of  anti-inflationary  policies  depends  up- 
on the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
private  sector,  including  individuals.  He 
rejects  wage  and  price  control  to  fight 
inflation,  thus  supporting  th;  position 
taken  by  President  Nixon  yeiterday  in 
his  excellent  economic  message.  Profes- 
sor Fox  points  out  that  wage  and  price 
controls  are  virtually  impossi  )lc  to  en 
force,  amd  that  they  promote  the  misal- 
location  of  resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaniiious  con- 
sent that  Professor  Fox's  article  on  in- 
flation be  printed  in  the  Rscsrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  he  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t|ie  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTLATION fM    ECONOMIC    MALAfcjOSTMtNT 
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(By  Harold  W  Fox.  Ph 
America  enters  the  1970s  In 
Inflation.  This  persistent  rise  In 
price  level  has  many  ramlflcatlots, 
living  Indexes  from  45  countries, 
annually  by  the  First   National 
of  New  York,  show  long-term 
of  most  foreign  currencies  even 
the  dollar's.  Thus  the  scope  of 
worldwide.  The  following  pages 
Inflationary  forces  In  the  XJnlteti 
the  decat'.e  of  the  1970s  Is  aboi  t 
The  presentation  la  nontechnlca 

A   rCaPLKXIMO    MALAD1 

An  economist  discussing  the  <  ause  of  In- 
flation Is  analogous  to  a  physic!  an  descrlb 
Ing  cancer.  Inflation  Is  an  econcmlc  disease 
as  cancer  Is  an  organic  disease.  Both  mal- 
functions have  been  analyzed  for  a  long 
time,  but  thus  far  the  profession)  J  Investiga- 
tors have  reached  no  consensu  i  on  either 
cause  or  cure.  Perhaps  neither  caicer  nor  In- 
flation Is  a  single  disorder,  but  a  number  of 
maladjustments  between  a  system  and  its 
environment.  Since  the  envtronm  ent  changes 
constantly.  It  may  also  be  generating  new 
causes  which  produce  the  same  i  ymptoms. 
Historical  perrpectivt 

Two  major  changes  In  the  e<onomlc  en- 
vlronment  since  1940 — both  conquclve  to  In- 
flation— are  absence  of  major  i  depressions 
and  constancy  of  war  or  cold  War.  Tradi- 
tionally, price*  have  skyrock*ed  during 
wartime,  receded  after  each  ar«iistlce,  and 
reached  a  nadir  in  cyclical  conttactlons.  Al- 
though tlM  price  level  traditionally  has 
dropped  during  depressions,  tills  does  not 
me*n  that  It  has  always  tncreaaqd  in  periods 
of  prospsrlty.  Both  the  CXwt-ofi-Llvlng  and 
the  Whnlraa If -Pries  indexes  eased  during 
the  ebulllMtt  1930b,  for  example.  Plgvm  1, 
a  300-year  history  of  wholesale  Drlces  in  the 
United  States,  shows  the   pattxna  of  ups 


and  downs  until  1940 — and  the  virtually  un- 
interrupted rise  since  then. 

Evidently,  price  behavior  since  the  1930s 
differs  from  the  prior  rollercoaster  pattern. 
Over  the  past  several  decades  inflation  has 
become  entrenched  In  the  American 
economy. 

Theoretical  limitations 

Certainly,  the  methods  used  In  the  past  to 
cope  with  inflation  are  not  necessarily 
effective  now.  The  symptom — a  rise  in 
prices — is  the  same  as  before,  but  the  un- 
derlying situation  may  be  dlflerent.  For  ex- 
ample, a  situation  of  ten  conflicting  theories 
does  not  mean  that  nine  are  wrong.  A  theory 
may  validly  explain  Inflationary  symptoms 
but  fall  to  predict  accurately  If  It  does  not 
reflect  new  circumstances.  The  prediction 
may  have  been  based  on  the  assumption  that 
no  war  would  erupt. 

In  addition,  more  than  one  theory  may 
be  capable  of  accurate  prediction,  but  the 
implications  for  public  policy  could  be  slg- 
ulflcantly  different.  To  illustrate.  Inflation 
may  be  blamed  on  either  excessive  profits  or 
on  excessive  wages.  An  explanation  in  terms 
of  excessive  profits  leads  to  a  forecast 
of  higher  prices  due  to  a  boom  in  capital 
spending:  an  explanation  based  on  excessive 
wages  leads  to  a  forecast  of  higher  prices 
due  to  a  boom  in  consumption  spending. 
Thus  the  identical  conclusion  folloivs  from 
different  assumptions  and  reasoning. 

A  warning  is  also  in  order  for  so-called 
theories  which  are  mere  extrapolations. 
Forecasts  that  a  trend  will  continue  are 
more  often  right  than  wrong  because  a  mas- 
sive system  like  the  United  States  economy 
moves  with  a  momentum  that  is  dlfBcult 
to  reverse.  Hence  the  test  of  a  theory's  pre- 
dictive powers  Is  not  the  number  of  rights 
versus  wrongs  but  how  accurately  the  theory 
idenUfles  the  turning  points.  Th  -.  far,  no 
theory  has  proved  to  be  infallible  and  opera- 
tional with  respect  to  containment  of  in- 
flation in  an  economy  whose  vigor  is  sus- 
tained by  massive  government  programs. 

Price  structure  versus  price  level 

When  discussing  price  changes,  one  must 
distinguish  between  price  structure  and  price 
level.  Whereas  structure  compares  Individual 
prices  to  each  other  at  one  point  In  time. 
level  compares  one  period  to  another. 

Price  structure  Is  the  interrelationship  of 
market  values.  Usually  some  prices  rise  and 
others  fall,  so  that  the  structure  is  constantly 
changing.  Regardless  of  general  inflation  or 
deflation,  prices  of  different  products  move 
at  varjlng  rates  or  even  In  opposite  direc- 
tions. In  this  way.  the  price  system  coordi- 
nates economic  activity.  An  increase  in  de- 
mand for  some  product  tends  to  raise  its 
price,  which  spurs  Its  output.  This  diverts 
resources  from  leas-wanted  products,  which 
decline  In  price  and  spur  consumption. 
Changes  in  the  price  structure  are  very  Im- 
portant to  businessmen  because  Isolated 
price  rises  attract  competition  and  repel 
buyers. 

The  price  level  refers  to  the  position  of 
all  market  values,  not  their  Interrelation- 
ships. Conceptually: 

Price  level  equals  total  money  value  of 
commodities  divided  by  total  physical  quan- 
tity of  commodities. 

Even  if  the  numerator  could  be  measured 
accurately,  the  denominator  would  still  pose 
a  problem  in  aggregation.  Dissimilar  com- 
modities— apples  and  oranges — cannot  be 
added.  What  is  the  net  result  of  an  increase 
in  12  oranges  and  a  decrease  in  4  apples?  It 
will  not  do  to  say  a  rise  In  8  pieces  of  fruit, 
when  consumers'  tastes  for  these  two  types 
are  not  Identical.  There  Is  no  i>erfect  solu- 
tion to  this  question.  Official  price  Indexes 
measure  the  price  level  as  if  buyers  mads 
no  sutMtitutions  In  response  to  changes  in 
ths  price  structure.  Addltioixal  limitations 
of  price  indexes  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper. 


It  Is  clear,  however,  that  Inflation  Is  not 
Just  any  rise  in  prices.  Indeed,  some  econo- 
niists  feel  that  a  gently  rising  price  level — 
an  annual  rate  below  two  percent — is  favor- 
able because  it  attracts  Investment  which 
tends  to  cause  prosperity.  But  certainly  all 
are  in  agreement  that  yearly  price  Increa.ses 
exceeding  two  percent  are  objectionable. 

Objections  to  inflation 
One  can  see  at  once  that  inflation  is  objec- 
tionable when  one  changes  the  deflnition 
from  a  persistent  rise  in  the  price  level  to  the 
equivalent:  a  persistent  fall  In  purchasing 
power.  A  given  amount  of  money  buys  fewer 
goods.  Inflation  does  not  affect  everybody 
equally,  hence  It  is  said  to  cause  a  redistri- 
bution from  the  old  to  the  young.  In  general. 
Inflation  hurts  retired  people,  creditors,  and 
people  on  flxed  Incomes  while  it  favors  some 
business  owners,  speculators,  and  holders  of 

gtXKlS. 

As  a  consequence,  personal  consumption 
declines  whereas  Investment  rises.  Higher 
prices  attract  Imports  and  discourage  exports. 
If  Inflation  runs  rampant,  it  can  destroy  the 
economic  system.  Citizens  make  economic 
decisions  in  the  expectation  ol  further  price 
rises.  People  with  money  speculate  by  hoard- 
ing goods.  Nobody  Is  willing  to  lend  money  cr 
even  work  for  money  which  is  expected  to 
lose  its  value.  Merchants  are  unwilling  to  sell 
their  Inventory  becatise  replacement  costs 
are  Increasing.  At  Its  worst,  the  economy 
sinks  to  a  primitive  state  of  barter.  Accumu- 
lated savings  are  wiped  out.  A  few  speculators 
have  amassed  large  holdings  of  land  and 
other  real  values.  The  rest  ol  the  population 
Is  impoverished.  Economic  activity  stops.  It 
takes  a  political  act  to  restore  confidence. 

PABTIAL    EXPLANATIONS    OF    INFLATION 

Many  economists  believe  that  during  an 
inflationary  period,  some  cost-push,  some 
demand-pull,  and  some  structxiral  causes 
operate  aimultaneously.  These  theories  will 
be  discussed  in  some  detail. 

One  source  of  inflation  Is  a  push  on  costs, 
in  Industries  which  practice  administered 
pricing  and  In  service  trades  which  lag  In 
productivity.  A  second  source  is  a  pull  by 
buyers  for  goods  from  those  Industries  whose 
prices  are  responsive  to  demand-supply  Im- 
balances. Some  economists  ascribe  the  Im- 
balance mainly  to  an  excessive  money  sup- 
ply whereas  others  emphasize  the  role  of 
fiscal  policy,  private  sectors,  or  international 
developments.  Inflation,  after  all.  Is  an 
international  phenomenon.  A  third  source 
Is  structural  dislocation,  to  which  a  highly 
Interdependent  economy  such  as  the  United 
States  is  particularly  vulnerable.  Infla- 
tion has  persisted  during  recessions  partly 
because  a  push  on  costs  in  some  fields  was 
not  offset  by  a  price  decline  in  others  where 
demand  pressures  eased. 

A  fourth  source  Is  the  action  of  national 
and  local  governments  in  response  to  picas 
from  the  electorate  and  special-Interest 
groups.  The  United  States  has  a  mixed  econ- 
omy. The  growth  in  governmental  participa- 
tion of  the  past  four  decades  seems  on  the 
verge  of  expanding  In  a  new  direction:  en- 
vironmental controls.  All  of  these  multifari- 
ous, mutually  reinforcing  pressures  frus- 
trate efforts  to  trace  a  single  cause  and  to 
devise  a  clear-cut  solution  for  infiation.  Fig- 
ure 2  outlines  these  forces. 
Cost-push. 

Perhaps  the  most  plausible  explanation  of 
Inflation  is  a  widespread  rise  of  wages  In 
excess  of  productivity  (output  per  unit  of 
Inputs).  The  rise  In  cost  is  translated  into 
a  rile  In  prices  among  those  Industries  which 
set  prices  by  adding  a  gross  margin  to  their 
direct  labor  and  materials  costs.  In  terms  of 
the  fraction  presented  earUer: 

Price  level  equals  total  money  value 
divided  by  total  physical  quantity:  the  nu- 
merator rises  but  the  denominator  does  not 
Increase  sufficiently. 
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The  cost-ptish  theory  Is  usually  tied  In 
with  what  is  often  called  administered  prices 
and  administered  wages.  Basic  industry  and 
many  other  types  of  business  are  said  to  es- 
tablish prices  ■without  regard  to  conditions 
of  demand.  When  sales  orders  slacken,  they 
prefer  to  reduce  output  rather  than  prices — 
or  perhaps  they  believe  that  lower  prices 
would  not  appreciably  boost  the  quantity 
demanded.  This  Is  called  administered  pric- 
ing. 

Similarly,  strong  unions  In  key  Industries 
can  win  wage  increases  beyond  productivity 
gains,  even  in  the  face  of  substantial  un- 
employment. These  excessive  wage  increases 
are  amplified  In  various  ways.  For  example, 
the  tinlon  contract  may  serve  as  a  pattern, 
or  perhaps  as  a  challenge  to  be  surpassed  by 
other  unions. 

The  output  of  basic  industry  serves  as  raw 
materials  at  successive  stages  of  processing. 
If  a  widely  used  method  of  pricing  is  addi- 
tion of  a  gross  margin  to  prime  cost  (labor 
and  materials),  each  wage  increase  will  be 
compounded  at  every  succeeding  stage  into 
Increasing  amounts  of  price  rises.  Another 
point  U  that  some  of  the  largest  wage  in- 
creases have  occurred  In  the  oonstruction 
Industry,  which  translates  immediately  into 
higher  building  costs  for  all  industries,  gov- 
ernmental projects,  etc.  As  a  result,  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  cost  of  government  rise, 
further  fueling  Inflation. 

But  If  the  monetary  value  of  commodities 
Increases,  total  purchases  must  decline  im- 
less  the  supply  of  money  or  Its  velocity  in- 
creases as  well.  Sooner  or  later,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  faces  the  dilemma  of  whether 
to  expand  the  money  supply  and  thereby  In- 
vite further  price  increases  or  to  choke  in- 
flation by  withholding  the  needed  increase 
In  money,  thereby  Inviting  some  unemploy- 
ment. This  dilemma  model  shows  quite 
Clearly  that  inflation  does  not  have  a  single 
cause.  In  fact,  many  economic  phenomena 
and  public  policy  decisions  are  intertwined. 

Unions  and  Inflation  The  forementloned 
cost-push  theory,  laying  the  blame  for  in- 
flation mainly  on  labor  unions,  has  been 
under  heavy  attack.  In  the  last  decade  prices 
have  risen  the  most  in  Industries  lacking 
strong  unions.  Prices  increased  from  36  to 
101  percent  In  such  relatively  unorganized 
fields  as  property  and  automobile  Insurance, 
haircuts,  maid  service,  movie  admissions,  and 
dally  hospital  charges.  During  this  same 
period.  In  such  highly  unionized  fields  as  the 
manufacture  of  radios  and  television  sets, 
vacuum  cleaners,  washing  machines,  and 
home  permanent  refills,  prices  dec2tned  from 
20  to  11  percent.  Although  some  of  these  fig- 
ures are  not  comparable  due  to  technical 
computational  problems,  it  appears  that  de- 
velopments In  the  1960s  undermined  the 
cost-push  explanation  which  may  have  had 
greater  validity  In  the  1950s.  Between  1966 
and  1968,  at  least,  there  was  virtually  no  cor- 
relation between  the  rise  in  average  wage 
rates  and  the  degree  of  union  penetration. 
Compensation  rose  fastest  in  occupations  re- 
quiring long  training  and  for  some  tradi- 
tionally underpaid  employees  such  as  nurses, 
maids,  etc. — Jobs  which  are  now  being 
shunned. 

There  are  some  further  complications.  It 
Is  sometimes  pointed  out  that  workers  in  the 
South  and  service  employees  and  other  non- 
union labor,  Including  professional  workers, 
have  enjoyed  as  high  a  rate  of  compensation 
Increase  as  union  members.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  all  workers  would  have  fared  as 
well  if  there  were  no  unions  at  all.  Some  of 
the  unorganized  employees  may  have  re- 
ceived higher  pay  because  of  the  threat  of 
utxlonization.  Some  other  occupations  have 
no  unions  but  formal  examinations  or  other 
restrictions  which  have  the  same  effect  as 
unions.  The  grovrth  of  government  workers 
has  made  them  a  separate  political  constit- 
uency  which   their   employers,   the   elected 


officials,  try  to  satisfy.  Finally,  wage  rates  are 
generally  not  too  far  apart.  Nonunionlzed 
office  workers  in  a  steel  mill  may  be  able  to 
shift  over  to  factory  work.  If  nonunion  oc- 
cupations offer  low  pay,  versatile  employees 
and  new  recrtilts  will  shift  to  organized  sec- 
tors, and  the  ensuing  shortage  In  the  non- 
union field  will  drive  up  wages. 

Similarly,  cross-currents  make  it  difficult 
to  assess  the  Impact  of  unions  on  prices.  Any 
wage  Increase  In  excess  of  productivity  raises 
unit  costs.  If,  however,  price  could  discharge 
its  role  of  allocator,  an  undue  Increase  In 
the  price  of  labor  would  be  checked  by  sub- 
stitution. But  when  workers  strike,  the  em- 
ployer often  cannot  hire  replacements.  He 
cannot  change  work  rules,  mechanize,  or 
contract  out  some  of  the  work.  Moreover, 
some  strategic  crafts  and  professions  have 
barriers  to  entry  that  can  cause  structural 
dislocations  which  are  as  pervasive  as  a  tax 
on  necessities. 

Thus  it  appears  that  unions  contribute  to 
Inflation  not  so  much  by  increases  in  wages 
and  benefits,  but  by  restrictions  on  output, 
requirements  to  hire  tinneeded  employees, 
and  rigidities  In  the  work  place.  And  when 
an  economy  has  little  slack,  higher  wages  or 
unnecessary  jobs  create  extra  ptirchasing 
power  but  no  extra  production,  so  that  prices 
of  available  goods  rise.  Paul  A.  Samuelson  has 
stated,  'Nowhere  in  the  world,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  a  mixed  economy  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  full  employment,  free 
collective  bargaining,  and  stable  prices." 

A  simple  way  of  summarizing  the  apparent 
policy  options  under  cost-push  Infiation  Is 
a  Phillips  curve.  This  diagram  conceptualizes 
a  relationship  between  three  p>ercentages : 
unemployment,  wage  rise,  and  price  rise.  On 
the  horizontal  axis  is  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment. A  vertical  axis  on  the  right  is  cali- 
brated in  percent  of  annual  wage  rise.  The 
left  vertical  scale  showing  the  percentage 
Increase  In  prices  differs  from  the  right  ver- 
tical scale  only  by  the  postulated  rate  of 
productivity  Increase.  If  America's  produc- 
tivity rises  three  percent  annually,  the  left- 
hand  price  calibration  would  be  three  points 
lower  than  the  wage  changes  on  the  right. 
The  shape  of  the  curve  in  Figure  3  depends 
more  on  In^ltutlonal  and  psychological  fac- 
tors than  on  strictly  economic  phenomena. 
What  has  been  observed  in  the  past  Is,  of 
course,  no  proof  of  cause  and  effect. 

Services  and  Inflation.  If  the  case  against 
labor  unions  is  not  proved,  Is  there  anything 
else  that  helps  to  explain  the  push  on  costs? 
The  answer  seems  to  be  yes — the  importance 
of  services. 

The  United  States  Is  a  service  economy 
with  some  55  percent  of  the  labor  force  In 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  finance,  insur- 
ance, real  estate,  government,  repairs,  and 
business  and  professional  services.  Because 
the  rise  In  service  productivity  Is  very  small, 
the  steady  shift  to  service  employment  gives 
the  American  economy  a  widening  infla- 
tionary base.  All  the  more,  then,  the  mech- 
anized sector  must  increase  productivity  be- 
yond compensation  rates  If  the  overall  price 
level  Is  to  remain  even.  Perhaps  the  recent 
Increase  In  the  prices  of  services  and  in  other 
relatively  nonunionlzed  fields  Is  not  a  true 
cost-push  but  a  consequence  of  high  pros- 
perity. The  Increase  was  brought  about  by 
a  rapidly  Increasing  demand  bidding  for  an 
insufficiently  growing  supply. 

Demand-pull 

According  to  the  theory  of  demand-pull, 
buyers  are  the  cause  of  inflation.  Consum- 
ers, Investors,  and  governments  Increase  their 
wants  and  compete  for  goods.  Output  Is  In- 
adequate either  because  resources  are  fully 
utilized  or  because  production  cannot  be 
Increased  on  very  short  notice. 

In  contrast  to  the  cost-push  theory,  the 
demand-pull  version  argues  that  prices  are 
fiexible.  Excessive  demand  causes  an  Infla- 


tionary gap:  the  difference  between  total 
wants  and  total  supply  capacity.  Buyers' 
willingness  to  pay  more  for  scartx  goods  and 
services  lets  producers  raise  prices  so  that  the 
producers,  in  turn,  can  bid  for  scarce  labor 
and  materials  with  higher  prices.  Thus,  the 
pace  of  inflation  escalates.  This  Is  the  Key- 
neslan  version. 

Monetary  Aspects.  A  traditional  explana- 
tion, which  is  currently  regaining  support, 
ascribes  the  blame  for  Inflation  to  an  ex- 
cessive money  supply.  More  bluntly,  since 
the  United  States  money  supply  is  regulated 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  some  econo-- 
mists  blame  the  policies  of  that  agency  for 
every  recession  and  Inflation  since  World 
War  I.  There  is  no  unanimity  on  how  to  de- 
fine or  measure  the  supply  of  money.  Most 
economists  say  that  money  consists  of  ctu*- 
rency  and  demand  deposits  (bank  checking 
accounts).  In  1969,  this  amounted  to  $2(X) 
billion,  about  M5  billion  currency  and  $155 
billion  demand  deposits.  If  the  money  supply 
Is  defined  to  Include  time  deposits  at  com- 
mercial banks  as  weU,  another  $200  billion 
would  be  added.  Since  economists  are  more 
Interested  In  changes  than  in  absolute 
amounts,  the  important  point  is  to  analyze 
a  particular  series  consistently. 

Like  the  Keyneelan  theory,  the  monetary 
theory  puts  the  setting  for  inflation  at  full 
employment.  The  price  level  Is  deflned  as: 

Money  supply  multiply  Income  velocity  di- 
vided by  total  physical  quantity  of  commod- 
ities. 

Income  velocity  is  the  number  of  times 
that  money  moves  annually  from  one  income 
recipient  to  another. 

Income  velocity  equal  net  national  prod- 
uct divided  by  money  supply. 

If  income  velocity  is  constant,  it  follows 
from  the  flrst  deflnition  that  a  full  em- 
ployment, a  rise  In  the  supply  of  money  will 
cause  a  corresponding  rise  In  the  price  level. 
In  practice,  Income  velocity  moves  cyclically. 
In  a  sharp  downturn  and  with  a  decline  in 
Interest  rates,  it  falls,  too.  Conversely,  an 
economic  upswing  and  a  rise  In  interest  rates 
also  boost  the  turnover  rate.  Thus  both  fac- 
tors can  contribute  to  inflation  if  demand  ex- 
ceeds physical  capacity.  I.e.,  If  real  national 
product  cannot  grow  fast  enough. 

Since  the  supply  of  money  is  more  easily 
controllable  than  the  rate  at  which  millions 
of  companies  and  constuners  transfer,  policy- 
makers focus  on  the  money  supply.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  can  expand  the  money  supply 
by  buying  government  bonds,  by  lowering 
the  discount  rate  at  which  it  makes  loans 
to  member  banks,  by  lowering  the  required 
legal  reserve  ratios  that  member  banks  must 
keep  against  their  deposits,  plus  by  some 
minor  actions  such  as  lowering  margin  re- 
quirements on  purchases  of  stocks,  changing 
interest-rate  ceilings  on  time  deposits  in 
member  banks,   and  moral  stiaslon. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  buys  govern- 
ment bonds.  Its  payment  to  the  sellers  is 
deposited  in  banks.  If  reserve  requirements 
and  leakages  total  20  percent,  the  banking 
system  as  a  whole  can  expand  the  money 
supply  to  $5  lor  every  $1  of  proceeds  from  the 
Fed's  purchases.  There  is  an  uncertain  time 
lag  between  the  start  of  a  new  Federal  Re- 
serve policy  and  a  noticeable  effect  on  the 
price  levrt.  Eventually,  because  the  public 
has  more  funds  than  before  or  because  the 
public  does  not  wish  to  hold  the  funds, 
spending  increases  which  pulls  up  prices. 
Productivity 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  demand-pull 
phenomena  just  described  and  the  cost- 
push  formulations  presented  earlier  inter- 
act. Higher  prices  due  to  excess  demand  set 
off  a  clamor  for  higher  wages  not  only  to 
catch  up  but  also  to  keep  ahead  of  ex- 
pected future  price  Increases.  Regardless  of 
whether  one  focuses  on  unions  and  other 
strategically  powerful  suppliers  on  one  hand, 
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fects appear  only  after  nine  months  or  longer. 
By  that  time,  much  damage  has  been  done 
and  the  monetary  needs  of  the  economy  may 
be  different. 

Tight  money,  for  example,  helped  reduce 
demand  pressures  on  the  construction  in- 
dustry. But  the  decrease  In  housing  produc- 
tion created  a  shortage  which  lifted  rents 
and  the  prices  of  existing  houses.  Govern- 
ment agencies  tried  to  remedy  this  disloca- 
tion by  borrowing  money  at  the  prevailing 
high  market  rates  and  making  it  available 
to  savings  and  loan  associations  for  mort- 
gage financing.  Instead,  the  main  result  was 
an  outflow  of  savings  and  loan  de{>o&its  into 
the  higher-interest  bearing  agency  securities. 
Taxes  were  increased,  but  too  little  and 
then  too  late  for  sufficient  effect.  In  par- 
ticular, business  spending  on  new  plants 
and  equipment  has  been  motivated  by  a 
seven  percent  tax  credit  and  by  other  gov- 
ernmental incentives  while  its  growth  was 
so  excessive  that  it  should  have  been  curbed 
temporarily.  Lengthy  restraint  on  new  in- 
vestment is  undesirable,  of  course,  because 
it  leads  to  a  decline  in  efficiency. 

Consimiers  reacted  to  a  temporary  tax  in- 
crease by  reducing  their  rate  of  saving,  thus 
neutralizing  the  surtax's  anti-inflationary 
intent  which  was  to  reduce  their  rate  of 
consumption.  Effective  demand  also  in- 
creased on  two  additional  counts:  (1)  higher 
employment,  both  from  an  expansion  of  the 
labor  force  and  a  reduction  in  the  percentage 
of  unemployed,  and  (2i  higher  wages  and 
salaries. 

It  is  further  true  that  the  last  recruits  to 
emplo>Tnent  and  the  last  production  facili- 
ties activated  are  generally  much  less  pro- 
ductive than  average.  During  boom  times, 
plant  absenteeism  increases;  lower  produc- 
tion rates,  lower  qualities,  and  so  forth  ag- 
gravate the  shortages.  Due  to  Industrial  in- 
terdependence, failures  in  one  place  have 
widespread  repercussions:  production  is  held 
up  In  many  other  plants. 

If  efforts  to  cool  the  economy  produce 
some  unemployment,  the  first  effect  would 
be  not  to  reduce  purchasing  power  but  to 
reduce  output.  Loss  of  production  is,  of 
course,  a  real  loss  to  the  economy.  It  offset* 
the  deflationary  influence  of  unemployment 
if  demand  persists.  Wage  continuity  pro- 
grams, unemployment  insurance,  personal 
savings,  credit,  etc.  stabilize  demand  over 
short  to  medium-long  periods  of  adversity. 
Moreover,  any  slight  upward  tilt  in  the  un- 
employment rate  Is  a  signal  for  agitation — 
in  Congress  and  elsewhere — for  massive  gov- 
ernment programs  which  guarantee  infla- 
tion. Thus  attempts  to  combat  inflation  pro- 
duce countervailing  forces  which  can  lead 
to  further  maladjustments. 

In  1969.  for  example.  Just  as  economic 
theory  predicts,  higher  prices  in  the  United 
States  beckones  a  surge  of  imports.  This 
further  impaired  the  strength  of  the  dollar. 
But  higher  interest  rates  in  the  United 
States  also  attracted  short-term  foreign  cap- 
ital. The  inflows  of  merchandise  tended  to 
soften  inflation:  the  Inflows  of  capital  helped 
sustain  the  dollar.  The  opposite  would  ob- 
tain If  inflation  and  Interest  rates  ebbed. 
Further.  American  capital  is  poised  for  in- 
vestment abroad,  which  would  further 
weaken  the  dollar  internationally,  at  least 
In  the  short  run. 

Just  as  confidence  in  economic  stability, 
based  on  the  early  1960s  postponed  the  sur- 
facing of  inflation,  government  policy  at  the 
end  of  that  decade  embedded  It.  Inflation  Is 
a  state  of  mind  as  well  as  of  money.  Ex- 
pectations of  continuing  price  rises  can  be 
self-conflrming.  Workers  hold  out  for  extra 
wage  increases:  businessmen  and  consumers 
step  up  their  purchases.  In  these  ways,  cost- 
push,  demand-pull,  and  structural  disloca- 
tions Increase.  The  economy  Is  not  so  flexible 
that  the  inflationary  trend  can  be  reversed 
quickly. 


As  America  enters  the  1970s,  many  people 
fear  that  prices  will  continue  to  rls^TShey 
point  to  the  inexorable  political  ^jfessives 
to  support  agriculture,  subsidize  lnduil(ry. 
sustain  full  employment,  safeguard  Ameri- 
can prestige  abroad,  satisfy  various  cqn- 
stltuents,  and  start  many  new  prograijhs. 
Surely,  governmental  actions  to  check  In- 
flation deserve  strong  cooperation.  f 

GOVERNMENTAL  PRICE  CONTROL  < 

Since  governmental  policy  shares  somefcr 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  inflatloniit 
seems  reasonable  that  new  laws  should  be 
enacted  to  stop  the  escalation  of  prices.  But 
few  economists  believe  that  controls  would 
be  helpful  in  the  present  circumstances. 

Price-wage  controls  are  useless  unless  ac- 
companied by  governmental  rationing  of 
goods  and  allocating  of  labor.  Both  in  money 
and  manpower,  such  regulations  are  very 
expensive  to  administer.  Instead  of  motivat- 
ing increases  in  output,  governmental  regu- 
lations lead  to  commercial  emphasis  on 
high-price,  low-quality  lines  and  to  mis- 
ciasslflcation  of  workers. 

Controls  are  virtually  impossible  to  en- 
force, at  the  very  time  that  they  infringe 
on  individual  liberty.  Even  when  citizens 
were  united,  or  when  violations  were  stib- 
Ject  to  the  death  penalty,  price  controls 
have  always  been  accompanied  by  evasion 
and  black  markets.  But  A  most  citizens 
strongly  support  regulation,  price-wage  con- 
trols with  rationing  may  Improve  national 
morale  because  all  are  subject  to  the  same 
law.  It  can  be  effective  in  an  emergency. 

Selective  controls  (say,  of  basic  Industry 
only)  obviate  such  wastes  as  mountains  of 
paperwork  and  multitudes  of  policemen.  But 
selective  restraints  are  clearly  inequitable 
and  spur  mlsallocatlon  of  resources.  If  reg- 
ulations underprice  steel  relative  to  alterna- 
tives, the  demand  for  scarce  steel  will  rise, 
intensifying  the  pressures  on  the  industry. 
Yet.  the  controls  stifle  progress.  In  time,  steel 
workers  begin  a  shift  to  greater  opportuni- 
ties. Capital  is  even  more  mobile.  If  the  ex- 
pected profit  from  steel  production  Is  low,  in- 
vestors do  not  supply  funds  to  expand  capac- 
ity. On  the  contrary,  established  steel  com- 
panies will  diversify  Into  uncontrolled  activi- 
ties that  offer  a  greater  return  on  invest- 
ment. 

Thus  selective  price  controls  might  benefit 
consumers  temporarily  but  aggravate  future 
scarcities.  Capacity  declines  instead  of  ex- 
panding. As  older  workers  and  obsolete  fa- 
cilities are  retired,  they  are  not  replaced. 

The  dislocations  generated  by  one  law  re- 
quires a  series  of  exceptions  and  amendments 
until  even  selective  controls  are  a  maze  of 
regulations.  Bureaucrats  and  lawyers  assume 
the  roles  formerly  occupied  by  buyers  and 
sellers.  Rent  control  In  New  Tork  City  Is  an 
example.  If  selectU-e  controls  seem  essential, 
they  must  be  temporary.  They  might  tide  the 
economy  over  a  shortage  which  Is  being  re- 
lieved. 

The  consumer  Is  not  necessarily  the  one 
whom  selective  controls  benefit,  temporarily 
or  longer  term.  More  likely.  Intermediaries 
like  apartment  brokers  In  New  York  City  or 
recipients  of  steel  like  manufacturers  of 
plumbing  fixtures  can  reap  windfall  profits 
because  final  demand  is  strong. 

The  effects  predicted  for  selective  re- 
straints also  apply  to  wage-price  guidelines, 
except  that  the  latter  do  not  incur  ad- 
ministrative costs.  At  the  same  time,  guide- 
lines are  weaker  because  they  lack  the  force 
of  law.  Oovernment  officials  can  harass  non- 
cooperators  with  "Jawbone"  tactics  such  as 
Investigations  and  unfavorable  publicity. 
The  administration  can  withhold  purchase 
orders  and  release  stockpiled  materials.  But 
many  people  feel  that  sporadic  nonlegal  pres- 
sures on  a  few  violate  the  American  philos- 
ophy of  fairness  and  due  process.  Extra- 
legal  pressures  on   some   are  a   pathway   to 
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extra-legal  presstires  on  others.  In  short, 
neither  comprehensive  controls  nor  selective 
controls  or  guidelines  offer  much  hope  of  re- 
straining inflation. 

FACING    THE    IBTO'S 

Prom  the  indications  available,  It  appears 
that  the  future  course  of  inflation  depends 
primarily  on  political  decisions,  which  are 
outside  the  purview  of  economic  forecasting. 
The  following  economic  points  seem  worth 
emphasizing: 

1.  After  three  decades  of  prosperity,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  the  consumer  have  at  their 
disposal  many  alternatives  that  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

2.  The  most  disastrous  course  of  action,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  economists,  would  be 
governmental  price-wage  controls.  Whatever 
the  economic  consequences,  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  price  regulations  is  political:  it  Is  im- 
possible to  enforce  a  law  that  is  frequently 
violated  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizenry. 

3.  Assuming  no  new  war  and  no  major  gov- 
ernmental action  to  escalate  the  rate  of  In- 
flation, the  immediate,  short-term  outlook  is 
for  a  slight  recession  accompanied  by  con- 
tinuing Inflation.  For  one  thing,  many  labor 
contracts  provide  for  substantial  wage  in- 
creases over  the  next  several  years.  For  an- 
other. Increasing  dependence  on  nonpostpon- 
able  labor-intensive  services  such  as  medi- 
cal care,  auto  repairs,  hotel  services,  and 
baby-sitting,  plus  rising  financial  outlays  on 
interest.  Insurance,  and  proi>erty  taxes  give 
the  American  economy  a  strong  inflationary 
base.  To  this  can  be  added  agricultural  price 
supports,  oil  quotas,  obsolete  building  codes 
which  perpetuate  inefficiency  in  home  con- 
struction, and  other  government  programs 
that  maintain  or  raise  prices.  But,  hopefully, 
the  rate  of  price  Increase  will  abate. 

4.  Over  the  longer  term,  It  appears  that 
the  price  system's  traditional  role  as  alloca- 
tor of  resources  will  continue  to  erode.  The 
present  outlook  is  for  greater  emphasis  on 
what  economists  call  social  overhead.  There 
seems  to  be  an  Inescapable  need  for  concen- 
tration on  urban  renewal,  mass  transporta- 
tion, air  purification,  water  cleansing,  and 
many  other  collective  prrojects.  Insofar  as 
they  are  essential  for  human  survival,  there 
Is  no  choice  but  to  motivate  these  social 
efforts.  The  challenge  is  to  perform  them 
effectively  while  preserving  America's  herit- 
age of  individual  freedom  Including  occu- 
pational options  and  business  incentives. 

In  principle,  the  price  mechanism  could 
coordinate  social  undertakings  as  well  as  In- 
dlvidtial  pursuits.  For  example,  if  each  auto- 
mobile and  each  bus  had  to  defray  the  costs 
of  Its  Infringement  on  the  environment,  most 
commuters  would  have  to  elect  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Only  wealthy  people  could  afford  the  high 
cost  of  riding  In  a  separate  oar.  But  such  an 
extension  of  the  price  system  might  engender 
strong  sentiment  for  governmental  redistri- 
bution of  wealth  and  Income. 

5.  This  paper  has  shown  that  two  variants 
each  of  cost-push,  demand-pull,  and  social 
rigidity  interact  to  erode  the  pturhasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  with  Uttle  likelihood  of 
a  reversal.  The  most  Important  Influence  on 
the  futxire  course  of  price  stability  is  the  will 
of  the  citizenry.  Output  must  be  increased 
and  infusions  of  buying  power  curtailed  to- 
ward a  Bone  where  the  supply  of  most  goods 
and  services  is  in  balance  with  demand  at 
existing  prices.  If  the  implications  of  eco- 
nomic policies  are  widely  understood  and  if 
price  stability  receives  vigorous  l>acklng.  pol- 
icymakers— mainly  In  governments,  but  also 
In  lat>or  unions  and  corporate  directorships — 
will  pursue  whatever  economic  goals  the 
public  deems  to  be  In  its  Interest.  Cure  from 
the  malady  of  Inflation  depends  on  the  re- 
solve of  the  pea|>le  and  the  skill  of  tlielr 
representativea. 


JOINT  SPACE  EXPLORATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  several 
occasions  prior  to  today,  I  have  spoken 
of  efforts  that  I  believe  ought  to  be  taken 
towards  achieving  international  cooper- 
ation in  the  field  of  space  exploration.  On 
March  4.  1970,  along  with  Senators 
Mansfield,  Scott,  and  Mondale,  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  56, 
which  calls  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  convene  at  the  earliest 
convenient  time  a  Conference  on  the  In- 
ternational Exploration  of  Space.  This 
resolution  is  currently  pending  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  No  action 
on  it  has  been  taken  as  of  yet. 

Today,  I  rise  once  again  and  renew  my 
plea  for  the  idea  and  the  hope  embodied 
in  thisj;esolution. 

International  cooperation  in  space  is 
not  only  a  logical  step  to  take,  but  it  is 
also  a  very  practical  step  to  take.  Those 
astronauts  who  have  traveled  to  the  moon 
have  repeatedly  commented  how  small 
the  earth  is  compared  to  the  yawning 
vastness  of  space.  Prom  this  perspective 
it  is  clear  that  differences  should  melt 
away  in  the  face  of  the  challenge  that 
presents  itself  to  mankind.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge that  daily  entices  us  and  nightly 
entrances  us;  it  is  a  challenge  that  we  as 
a  nation  have  accepted.  We  have  set 
ourselves  on  a  course  to  explore,  to  im- 
derstand,  and  to  be  able  to  derive  bene- 
fits from  the  exploration  of  space. 

Yet,  we  are  not  the  only  nation  that 
has  set  itself  on  this  path.  Many  nations 
are  seeking  to  explore  space,  and  brave 
men  from  different  nations  have  per- 
ished in  the  quest. 

It  is  a  quest  that  must  logically  be 
an  international  imdertaking.  Nations 
should  not  try  to  race  each  other.  In- 
stead, nations  should  come  together  and 
work  together  to  achieve  a  common  goal. 

The  resolution  that  I  have  offered 
would  be  a  first  step  in  the  achievement 
of  this  goal. 

The  idea  of  cooperation  in  space  is 
often  discussed  among  scientists  and  ex- 
plorers of  all  nationalities.  Frank  Bor- 
man  has  spoken  of  the  willingness  and 
the  eagerness  of  Soviet  scientists  and 
cosmonauts  to  participate  with  the 
United  States  in  joint  space  ventures. 

Neil  Armstrong,  on  a  recent  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  encountered  the  same 
feelings.  He  stated  that  the  objectives  of 
the  cosmonauts  and  the  astronauts  were 
ver>'  similar.  Whenever  the  topic  of  con- 
versation turned  to  international  coop- 
eration, the  response  of  the  Soviets 
seemed  to  be  most  favorable.  A  report  of 
Neil  Armstrong's  visit  was  carried  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  June  4. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PE31CY.  Mr.  President,  we  who  are 
tied  to  this  planet  by  the  unrelenting 
force  of  gravity,  and  who  can  rise  no 
further  above  groimd  than  the  altitude 
of  a  jet  we  may  be  passengers  on,  do  not 
have  the  perspective  of  those  who  do  fly 


in  space.  Scientists  and  space  explorers 
from  all  Interested  nations  continually 
express  their  desire  for  international 
cooperation  in  space.  It  is  the  duty  and 
it  is  the  imprecedented  opporttmity  of 
this  Nation  to  call  together  an  interna- 
tional conference  which  would  be  a  first 
step  towards  realizing  achievement  of 
an  age-old  dream  and  an  age-old  chal- 
lenge: To  explore  the  universe  and  use 
it  to  the  advantage  and  l)eneflt  of  all 
mankind. 

EXHIBTT    1 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  June  4, 1970  f 
Abmstronc  Teixs  Russian  Scientists  United 
States  and  Soviet  Shottld  Cooperate  in 
Space  Projects 

(By  James  F.  Clarity) 

Moscow.  June  3. — Nell  A.  Armstrong,  the 
first  man  to  walk  on  the  moon,  obviously 
pleased  ah  audience  of  several  hundred  Soviet 
scientists  today  by  advocating  closer  United 
States-Soviet  cooperation  in  space  explora- 
tion and  Implying  that  the  space  programs 
of  the  two  nations  would  eventually  converge 

Mr.  Armstrong,  on  the  last  day  of  an  officla: 
visit  to  this  country,  not  only  told  the  scien- 
tists, who  crowded  into  an  ornate  hall  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  he  favored  in- 
creased cooperation  but  he  also  said  that  the 
development  of  sp>ace  stations  and  shuttles 
was  "the  most  important"  method  of  practical 
space  usage.  At  present,  the  United  States 
program  is  concentrated  on  lunar  missions. 
The  Soviet  space  program  is  geared  toward 
the  building  of  orbital  space  stations. 

As  he  described  the  Apollo  II  missicn. 
which  be  commanded  last  July,  and  answered 
questions  with  occasional  low-key  humor.  Mr 
Armstrong  was  upplauded  several  times  and 
drew  a  few  gusty  laughs. 

Of  United  States-Soviet  space  cooperation 
efforts  he  said.  "I  believe  these  should  be 
expanded  a  great  deal  and  I  hope  they  will 
be."  He  added.  "I  have  found  In  discussions 
with  my  Soviet  cosmonaut  coUeagues  that 
their  objectives  in  space  are  very  much  the 
same  as  ours." 

Describing  the  United  States  program,  he 
said,  "The  next  two  years  will  include  four 
more  lunar  flights,  of  the  type  that  I  com- 
pleted, to  new  areas  of  the  moon,  which  will 
leave  scientific  equipment  that  will  continue 
to  operate  unmanned." 

"The  following  years."  he  said,  "will  be 
devoted  to  our  initial  space  station  efforts." 

He  said  the  planned  American  space  station 
would  be  "composed  primarily  of  components 
built  during  the  Apollo  program."  Such  com- 
ponents, he  said  will  have  additional  space 
for  scientlflc  equipment  and  "will  be  capable 
of  revisltabillty." 

Asked  to  comment  on  space  shuttles  and 
space  stations — presumably  the  prime  objec- 
tives of  the  Soviet  program — he  said : 

"I  happen  to  believe  that  these  two  par- 
ticular developments  are  the  most  important 
toward  an  early  practical  usage  of  space." 
He  added  that  he  would  be  glad  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Joint  Soviet-American  space  crew. 
The  remark  elicited  smiles  throughout  the 
audience. 

The  American  astronaut  also  pleased  the 
scientists.  Judging  from  their  fac«s,  by  prais- 
ing Soyuz  9,  the  Soviet  two-man  spacecraft 
launched  two  days  ago  and  reported  still 
operating  normally  in  earth  orbit.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong said  the  experiments  in  earth  meas- 
urements presumably  being  made  by  Soyuz 
9  would  be  useful  to  the  United  States  space 
program. 

But  the  American  won  the  most  open  ap- 
proval of  the  Soviet  audience  when  he  an- 
swered relatively  unscientific  questions. 

He  was  asked  if  the  words  h«  spoke  when 
he  stepped  on  the  moon  ("TtULfs  one  smaU 
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m  inklnd") 


compa  ling 


that 

,lcl.  with 

then 


step  tor  man.  one  giant  leap  for 
were  composed  on  earth  or  in  8pac< 

•  Im  afraid  Im  guilty  of  c 
phrase  on  the  lunar  surface."  he 
a  slight  smile.  The  audience  laughed 
burst  into  applause. 

Would  he  volunteer  for  a  three-pear  trip 
to  Mars? 

"I  think  I  would  ask  them  If  I 
my  family  along."  he  said,  as  the 
laughed  and  applauded  again. 


c  >uld  take 
scientists 


cha:^ce  to 


DIPLOMATS  MAY  HAVE 

PUSH  PRISONER  ISSUE 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
reports  in  this  morning  s  press  that  the 
Communist  Chinese  want  to  resi  ime  con- 
tacts with  the  United  States  in  Warsaw. 
According  to  these  reports  Cho  i  En  Lai 
has  so  informed  diplomats  frcm  other 
Communist  countries  in  Peking 

This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Hofeful  not 
only  because  these  talks  could  e'  entually 
lead  to  easing  of  major  problem!  we  have 
in  Asia,  but  also  because  it  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  American  diplomats  or  ce  again 
to  work  in  behalf  of  those  Amer  icans  be- 
ing held  incommunicado  by  tie  North 
Vietnamese. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  talks  i:  Warsaw 
between  our  Ambassador  and  re  )resenta- 
tives  of  the  Chinese  governmer  t  are  re- 
sumed after  the  temporary  setback  of 
last  month.  When  they  are  resumed  it  is 
my  further  hope  that  our  repr<  senUtive 
will  make  new  and  strong  overtures  to 
the  Chinese  about  the  prisoner  situation. 
The  North  Vietnamese  hold  s  )me  1 .500 
Americans  prisoner.  Most  of  tiese  men 
are  being  detained  in  foul  priicu  com- 
poimds  and  they  are  not  allowi  d  to  con- 
tact their  families  nor  receive  mail  from 
their  homes. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  th  e  Chinese 
might  be  able  to  arrange  a  pr  soner  ex- 
change. But  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  t.iat 
the  Chinese  can  be  used  to  pn  ssure  the 
North  Vietnamese  into  a  mor;  realistic 
and  more  humane  attitude  on  the  pris- 
oners they  hold. 

I  know  our  American  dip  omats  in 
Warsaw  are  as  concerned  about  this 
problem  as  we  are  in  the  Ser  ate.  They 
have  an  opportunity  in  the  ol  Bng  '.o  do 
something  about  it:  I  hope  they  tike 
full  advantage  of  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President]  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  call  the  roll.  I 

The    assistant    legislative    ilerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICllR. 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant   legislative   ^lerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  : 
imous  consent  that  the  orqer 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.       ! 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC^.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  fate  of 
the  small  packer  in  many  of  our  Mid- 
western States  has  been  growing  increas- 
ingly unhappy  and.  I  think,  turning  to 
the  detriment  of  the  general  public.  In 
the  last  2  weeks  in  Ohio  there  has 
been  announced  the  closing  of  two  siz- 
able but  still  small  business  packers,  the 
Val  Decker  Packing  Plant  in  Pi^jua,  Ohio, 
and  the  Sucher  Packing  Co.  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Not  long  ago  the  David  Davies 
Packing  Co.  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  closed. 

The  reasons  for  these  closings  has  been 
said  to  be  the  inability  to  meet  the  sani- 
tary requirements  that  were  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  inspec- 
tions that  resulted.  However,  on  closer 
examination  it  develops  that  many  of 
these  packing  companies  do  have  clean 
and  sanitary  operations  but  because  of 
such  discrepancies  as  room  size,  storage 
capacity,  and  other  construction  items 
that  have  no  relevancy  to  the  cleanliness 
of  the  operation  or  the  sanitary  nature 
of  the  operation,  they  have  been  forced 
out  of  business. 

Packing  has  not  been  a  profitable  op- 
eration in  Ohio  because  of  the  small 
margin  of  profit  and  the  tremendous  in- 
vestment required.  When  packers  are 
faced  with  a  demand  that  they  rebuild 
their  plants,  they  look  over  the  profit 
and  loss  sheet  and  extend  it,  they  say. 
"Well,  we  will  just  close  up,"  and  they 
do.  depriving  the  farmers  of  a  ready  and 
competitive  market  for  their  livestock 
and  also  depriving  consumers  of  a  gixar- 
anteed  source  of  fresh  meat.  It  also  re- 
sults in  driving  more  and  more  of  the 
business  into  the  extremely  large  con- 
centrated packing  plants  where  they  can 
afford  to  operate  at  a  small  margin  of 
profit,  extremely  small,  which  would 
prevent  the  small  packer  from  engaging 
in  it.  By  large  volume  the  big  packer  can 
prosper  and  aflord  the  building  pro- 
grams that  are  demanded. 

This  might  be  acceptable  if  it  meant 
that  this  was  the  only  result.  l>ecause 
we  do  want  to  guarantee  the  quahty  of 
our  meat,  the  quaUty  of  the  inspection, 
and  also  the  health  of  the  animal  and 
the  sanitary  nature  of  the  killing  and 
the  plant. 

But  we  are  at  the  same  time  admitting 
great  amounts  of  foreign  beef  and  mut- 
ton from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Cen- 
tral American  countries  such  as  Costa 
Rica,  and  South  American  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  relia- 
bly informed  that  there  are  no  similar 
sanitary  requirements  for  the  killing  of 
this  meat  which  comes  in  as  carcass  or 
boned  beef,  in  a  fresh  state,  that  is, 
either  frozen  or  chilled,  not  cooked,  as 
was  previously  the  rule  on  Argentine 

beef. 

If  we  are  going  to  close  up  our  packers 
because  of  extremely  severe  inspections 
which  go  beyond  the  danger  of  bacteria 


and  tmclean  processes,  then  we  should 
require  the  same  standards  of  inspection 
of  plant  construction  and  maintenance 
in  these  coimtries  that  are  shipping  in 
the  tremendous  amount  of  carcass  beef 
or  mutton.  I  do  not  think  it  is  imrealistic 
that  we  require  that  their  rooms  be  the 
same  size  that  we  require,  or  that  Fed- 
eral inspectors  be  present,  as  we  require, 
or  any  of  the  other  things  that  are  put- 
ting our  plants  out  of  business. 

What  good  does  it  do  us  to  close  up 
a  clean  but  structurally  unacceptable 
plant  in  Ohio  and  at  the  same  time  accept 
beef  killed  and  processed  on  premises 
that  would  not  begin  to  meet  our  most 
elementary  requirements?  This  is  what  is 
happening  in  this  country  today.  I  am 
sure  the  follow-up  on  this  situation  is 
going  to  be  that  after  these  small  pack- 
ers go  out  of  business  and  we  have  diffi- 
culty in  processing  our  meat,  the  prices 
will  go  up  and  we  will  have  demands 
for  increasing  quotas  to  bring  in  Costa 
Rican  beef,  Argentine  beef,  or  beef  from 
some  other  country  in  South  America, 
or  New  Zealand  or  Australia.  This  beef 
will  be  brought  in  without  any  of  the 
sanitary  requirements  except  the  most 
elementary. 


PROPOSED  ELIMINATION  OF  F-111 
AIRCRAFT  APPROPRIATION  FROM 
FISCAL  1971  BUDGET 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
in  a  speech  before  the  Senate  I  indi- 
cated my  intent  to  go  over  the  fiscal  1971 
budget  with  a  fine-toothed  comb  to  elim- 
inate as  many  programs  as  I  could  pos- 
sibly find  that  might  be  of  dubious  value. 
I  suggested  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce 
our  deficit  by  at  least  $4  billion.  This  is 
going  to  be  essential,  in  my  judgment, 
because  of  the  adjustments  we  already 
see  coming  forward  in  the  1971  fiscal 
budget.  The  President  originally  fore- 
cast a  surplus  of  $1.3  billion;  the  pres- 
ent official  estimates  now  are  for  a  defi- 
cit of  $1.3  billion.  I  have  made  my  own 
calculations  and  can  forecast  a  deficit 
of  at  least  $6  billion.  I  think  such  a  defi- 
cit would  be  a  disaster  when  we  take  into 
accoimt  the  impact  that  the  Federal 
budget  has  on  commercial  programs  such 
as  housing,  and  the  impact  it  has  on  such 
economic  problems  as  inflation. 

For  this  reason,  I  feel  we  must  cut  the 
budget  by  at  least  $4  billion,  taking  into 
account  that  additional  revenue  can  be 
gained  if  Congress  will  approve  the  Pres- 
ident's request  for  a  revenue  increase,  in 
an  amoimt  exceeding  $1  bUlion,  from  the 
leaded  gas  tax  that  he  has  proposed. 

In  a  little  over  a  week  now.  I  have  al- 
ready suggested  reductions  that  total  al- 
most $1  billion.  In  the  process  of  the 
-review  I  have  been  making,  it  now  ap- 
pears apparent  that  the  goal  of  eliminat- 
ing $4  billion  without  affecting  vital  pri- 
ority programs  is  a  modest  one.  I  am 
taking  into  account  that  budget  cuts 
must  be  made  in  military  expenditures 
as  well  as  civilian  expenditures,  in  do- 
mestic programs  as  well  as  programs 
overseas. 

Today  I  call  for  the  elimination  of  the 
F-Ul  aircraft  aw>ropriation  from  the 
fiscal  1971  budget  in  order  to  reduce  the 
fiscal  1971  budget  by  another  $350  mil- 
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lion.  The  current  Air  Force  contract  for 
the  P-111  ends  in  June.  The  Air  Force 
requested  funds  for  an  additional  43 
planes.  The  F-111  project,  in  my  opin- 
ion and  in  the  opinion  of  many  other 
students  of  this  subject,  has  been  a  dis- 
aster. The  additional  $350  million  should 
not  be  added  as  another  strain  on  the 
economy  at  this  time.  We  will  have  ex- 
pended nearly  $6.8  billion  on  this  pro- 
gram to  purchase  some  490  production 
airplanes,  bX\  of  which  are  groimded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  request  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  F-111  project  has 
been  an  imfortimate  investment  from  its 
very  Inception.  We  embarked  on  the 
project  by  being  told  that  each  plane 
would  cost  $3.6  million.  The  cost  so  far 
has  Jumped  to  $16  million  per  plane — 
over  a  fourfold  increase.  And  we  now 
have  an  airplane  that  cannot  perform 
its  mission  and.  as  I  said,  has  even  been 
grounded  because  of  structural  failures. 

Now.  at  a  time  when  we  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  cut  waste  in  the 
Federal  deficit,  it  seems  the  perfect  op- 
portunity to  say  "No"  to  the  request  for 
40  additional  P-lll's,  thus  cutting 
another  $350  miUion  out  of  the  fiscal 
1971  budget. 

Previously  I  have  called  for  the  elim- 
ination of  the  SST  appropriation  which, 
as  budgeted,  would  save  $289  million.  I 
have  called  for  elimination  of  the  50 
percent  "U.S.  bottoms  requirement"  for 
shipping  food  surpluses,  which  would 
save  $130  million  aimually.  I  have  called 
for  reduction  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's 50-percent  price  differential  for 
overseas  procurement  to  the  6-percent 
and  12-percent  levels  used  by  other 
agencies  and  departments,  which  would 
save  $40  million.  I  have  asked  for  the 
imposition  of  a  $20,000  ceiling  on  farm 
surplus  payments — my  colleague  from 
Illinois,  Senator  Ralph  Smith,  has  put 
in  a  bill  to  provide  for  that — which 
would  result  in  a  $180  million  saving. 

In  other  words,  the  savings  I  have 
called  for  to  date  total  $989  million.  I 
have  a  minimum  of  another  $3  billion 
to  go.  I  hope  in  succeeding  weeks  to  find 
and  identify  items  that  can  be  taken  out 
of  the  1971  budget  in  order  to  get  us 
back  to  a  position  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity from  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal 
impact  on  the  national  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  URGED  TO 
VETO  H.R.  4249,  AMENDMENT  TO 
VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  yester- 
day, when  news  of  the  action   of  the 


House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  4249, 
the  so-called  voting  rights  bill  and  the 
lowering  of  the  voting  age  to  18  by  stat- 
ute, reached  the  Senate,  a  number  of 
Senators  took  the  floor  to  express  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  at  the  action  of  the 
House  in  passage  of  that  measure.  The 
Senator  from  Michiga-i  spoke  in  that 
connection.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits)  spoke,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  who  also  inserted 
a  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts <Mr.  Kennedy)  .  Only  the  jtmior 
Senator  from  Alabama  rose  to  express 
dissatisfaction  and  displeasure  at  the 
action  of  the  House  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  sending  a  telegram  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  urging  that  he  veto 
this  measure.  The  President  made  dia- 
metrically opposed  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  both  aspects 
of  the  bill.  He  recommended  a  uniform- 
ity of  appUcation  throughout  the  coun- 
try of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  whereas 
the  bill  as  passed  continues  to  discrim- 
inate against  seven  Southern  States. 
He  recommended  that  the  lowering  of 
the  voting  age  to  18  be  handled  by  the 
submission  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, which  woiJd.  of  course,  have  to 
receive  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  two- thirds 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  be 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures,  38  in  number. 

The  bill  as  passed  makes  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  voting  age  to  18  by  statute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  request  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  that 
clearly  violates  the  intent  of  at  least  five 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  its 
amendments.  It  clearly  violates  the  in- 
tent of  article  I,  section  2 ;  article  U,  sec- 
tion 1 :  the  10th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution: the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  the  17th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  for  what  it  may  be  worth, 
that  if  the  President  does  sign  the  bill 
and  it  does  become  law.  that  portion  of 
the  law  which  deals  with  18-year-old 
voting  will  be  stricken  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  when  the  matter  reaches  it 
for  decision. 

The  wise  use  of  the  veto  power  by  the 
President  is  an  integral  and  sadutary 
portion  of  the  "checks-and-balances" 
system  of  govermnent  that  we  have  in 
this  country. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  and  his  request  and  his 
urging,  that  the  President  use  his  veto 
power  with  respect  to  this  bill,  because  if 
the  veto  power  is  not  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  connection,  what  good  would 
it  have  been,  what  useful  purpose  would 
have  been  served,  for  the  President  to 
have  had  a  different  view  with  respect 
to  the  two  aspects  of  the  bill? 

What  good  would  it  have  been  to  rec- 
onmiend  uniform  application  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  throughout  the  United 


States,  and  what  good  would  it  have  been 
for  him  to  have  recommended  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  the  18 -year-old 
voting,  if  he  does  not  back  up  his  opinion, 
his  recommendations,  his  views  of  what 
is  right  and  best  and  fair  for  the  people 
of  this  country,  through  the  use  of  the 
veto  power  at  this  time? 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  today  I  have 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  telegram: 

JXTNE   18,   1970. 

The  PREsmENT. 
The  WHrrE  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  veto  H.R.  4249, 
the  so-called  voting  rights  bill.  Both  as- 
pects of  the  bin,  as  passed,  are  contrary  to 
your  own  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
and  therefore  your  veto  ofthe  bill  would 
be  consistent  with  U>e  poditlons  you  have 
taken  on  the  issues  covered  by  the  bill.  Fur- 
thermore lowering  the  voting  age  by  statute 
is  clearly  unconstitutional.  In  my  Judgment 
your  veto  would  be  sustained.  Respectfully 
submitted. 

Jambs  B.  Aixen, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
always,  I  have  listened  with  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  whose  opinions  are  always 
worth  listening  to.  We  happen  to  be  on 
different  sides  as  far  as  the  18-year-old 
voting  proposal  is  concerned.  We  ex- 
pressed our  views  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  tmd  the  Senate  voted  and 
now  the  House  of  Flepresentatives  has 
rendered  its  decision. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  is  far 
more  to  the  bill  which  will  be  on  the 
President's  desk  shortly  than  the  ques- 
tion of  18-year-old  voting.  I  would  hope 
as  well  that  the  President,  who  has  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  giving  the  vote 
to  the  18-year-olds — though  he  pre- 
ferred the  constitutional  amendment 
route — would  give  this  matter  the  most 
serious  consideration,  because  I  think  it 
would  help  to  calm  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  faced  this  coimtry  in 
recent  years.  Most  importantly,  I  think 
it  offers  hope  to  the  younger  generation. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Alabama — ^who  knows  this 
already — that  if  the  bill  is  signed,  there 
will  be  a  court  test  immediately  through 
the  expediting  appeal  provisions  of  the 
measure.  What  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  be  neither  he  nor  I  can 
tell  at  this  time. 

But.  to  repeat  the  arguments.  I  think 
that  if  young  persons  at  18  are  treated  as 
adults  in  the  courts — and  they  are — if 
they  pay  taxes  at  18 — and  they  do — if 
they  can  sign  contracts  at  18 — and  they 
can — if  they  are  eligible  for  marriage  at 
18 — and  they  are — and  if  the  young  men 
are  eligible  to  be  called  under  a  draft  sys- 
tem at  age  18 — as  they  are — then  I  think 
they  ought  to  have  some  say  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  policy  which  places  their  Uves, 
their  futures,  and  their  hopes  in 
jeopardy. 

I  would  like  to  see  these  yoimg  people 
come  into  the  two  parties:  whether  into 
the  Democratic  or  the  Republican  Party 
is  immaterial  to  me.  I  would  like  to  see 
them  bring  in  new  blood  and  new 
ideas.  I  would  like  to  see  them  learn  what 
a  system  like  this  really  is,  because  I 
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think,  despite  our  weakness 's.  it  is  the 
best  political  system  In  the   vorld. 

They  can  make  a  great  contribution, 
and  they  can  help  to  eradicate  the  gap 
which  exists  between  them  and  those 
of  an  older  generation,  like  r  lyself.  They 
can  help  to  unshackle  some  of  us  from 
ideas  which  have  bound  Ui  hand  and 
foot  for  too  many  years,  aiid  they  can 
make  a  contribution.  I  thinh  they  ought 
to  be  given  a  chance. 

It  is  my  belief,  furthermore,  if  I  may 
say  so  to  my  good  friend  fro  n  Alabama, 
that  if  this  bill  Is  not  signal,  it  wUl  be 
decades  before  the  18-year-olds  in  this 
country  outside  of  Kentucky  and 
Georgia,  the  19-year-olds  outside  of 
Alaska,  and  the  20-year-ol(j  5  outside  of 
Hawaii  will  have  the  chanc  ;  to  partici- 
pate in  the  exercise  of  the  f ri  uichise,  and 
thereby  in  a  small  degree  piirticii>ate  in 
the  making  of  policy  as  wel  . 

Mr.  PERCY  and  Mr.  ALLE  N  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  t  o  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presiden  ,  I  appreci- 
ate the  remarks  of  the  distin  juished  ma- 
pority  leader.  As  he  points  3ut,  the  bill 
does  contain  a  second  aspec'  in  addition 
to  the  aspect  of  18-year-old  voting  pro- 
vided by  statute.  That  has  tc  do  with  Uie 
discriminatory  so-called  Vcting  Rights 
Act,  which  applies,  under  ai  automatic 
trigger  provision,  to  seven  Southern 
States  automaticallj-.  I  was  )ointlng  out 
that  the  President  had  a  diff(  rent  recom- 
mendation which  he  made  to  Congress 
with  respect  to  handlirig  the  matter  of 
the  protection  of  voting  rights. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Which  was  tc  have  a  uni- 
form application  of  a  single  law  for  the 
entire  country.  We  have  hj  d  too  many 
Instances  under  the  law  wqere  there  is 
one  law  or  one  rule  for  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  a  different  rule 
for  the  remainder  of  the  country.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  pointing  out 
that  he  would  prefer  a  Vdting  Rights 
Act  that  would  apply  uniforr  ily  through- 
out the  country. 

It  is  true  that  the  18-yesr-old  voting 
by  statute  provision  was  aided  to  this 
bill  here  In  the  Senate,  ani  possibly  it 
will  be  felt  that  on  account  of  the  gen- 
eral popularity  throughout  t  le  country — 
outside  the  South — of  the  voting  rights 
provisions,  the  President  wo  Jld  be  reluc- 
tant to  veto  a  measure  which  had  the 
voting  rights  provisions  in  it 

I  believe  that  the  President  has  dis- 
played, on  occasions,  much  c  ourage,  both 
personal  and  political. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCI  R.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFIC  J3l.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  Is  another  Instance 
when  the  President  would  d<  1  well  to  back 
up  his  own  recommendation  and  insist- 
ence that  the  matter  of  18-year-old  vot- 
ing be  handled  by  a  constitutional 
amendment,  and  that  the   roting  rights 
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matter  be  handled  by  a  law 
uniform  application  of  that 
out  the  country. 


>rovidlng  for 
aw  through- 


The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  diffi- 
culty following  the  reasoning  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  ui  saying  that 
it  is  now  or  never  with  respect  to  the 
18-year-old  voting,  because  here  in  this 
very  body,  we  now  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  pending,  with  some  73  spon- 
sors, that  could  be  called  up  as  soon  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  commlttet  and  be 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  would  then  go 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  ac- 
tion and  be  submitted  back  to  the  legis- 
latures of  the  respective  States,  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama,  is  necessai-y  if  we  are  to  have 
a  law  that  will  stand  a  test  of  its  con- 
stitutionality. 

So  the  Senator  from  Alabama  does 
hope  that  the  President  will  exercise  the 
veto  power  with  respect  to  this  bill,  not 
just  on  account  of  the  18-year-old  voting, 
which  I  assme  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  I  am  not  opposing  in  princi- 
ple, being  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  making  tliat 
provision,  but  also  on  account  by  my  op- 
position to  the  discriminatory  so-called 
Voting  Rights  Act.  which  is  seeking  to 
add  an  additional  5-year  discrimina- 
tory penalty  on  seven  Southern  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  gone  into  such  detail,  becsuse'I 
had  thought  that  even  if  the  President 
did  in  some  fashion  eradicate  the  18- 
year-old  voting  feature,  he  would  still 
be  against  the  bill  and  would  still  want 
the  President  to  veto  the  bill,  as  he  has 
now  brought  out  quite  clearly. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct.  I  have 
often  so  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WhUe  it  is  tru*  that 
there  are  73.  74.  75,  or  maybe  76  spon- 
sors of  a  constitutional  amendment,  the 
Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  that  that 
amendment  has  about  as  much  chance 
as  a  snowball  in  Hades  of  getting  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  knows,  fur- 
thermore, that  it  is  relatively  late  in  the 
legislative  year.  The  session  is  well 
along — there  is  only  another  6  months 
or  so — and  there  is  not  much  possibil- 
ity, this  year,  of  doing  anything 
as  far  as  both  Houses  of  Congress  are 
concerned. 

The  Senator  is  also  aware  that  some 
of  the  Senators — thoiigh  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama — who  affixed  their  sigrui- 
tures  to  the  constitutional  amendment 
proposal  did  so,  not  with  the  Idea  that 
they  would  support  the  vote  for  the  18- 
year-olds,  but  only  to  add  a  little  to  the 
confusion  which  was  becoming  apparent 
some  2  months  ago  when  this  matter  was 
being  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

One  other  thing  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  like  to  have  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  clear  up 
for  him  is  the  leader's  statement  that  it 
is  going  to  be  possible  to  get  an  early 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
constitutionality  of  this  statute,  when, 
as  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  re- 
calls, the  effective  date  of  the  provision 
with  respect  to  18-year-old  voting  is  not 
until  January  1,  1971;  and  the  Senator 
Is  well  aware  that  the  Supreme  Court 


handles  only  justifiable  controversies 
and  does  not  handle  questions  merely 
asking  for  advisory  opinions. 

So  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  like  to  be  advised  as  to  how  such 
an  early  decision  is  going  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Supreme  Court.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator feci  that  the  particular  language  of 
tlie  bill  makes  that  provision? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say,  in  response  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, that  he  will  be  given  an  answer  at 
an  appropriate  time.  After  tdl  the  pro- 
posal has  not  yet  become  law.  We  must 
proceed  one  step  at  a  time.  We  have  to 
first  look  to  see  whether  or  not  the  bill 
is  signed.  If  it  is  not  signed  and  is  vetoed, 
the  question  becomes  moot,  unless  the 
veto  is  overridden.  If  it  is  signed,  or 
otherwise  becomes  law.  then  I  will  report 
fully  to  the  Senate.  I  am  convinced  and 
on  the  basis  of  initial  legal  consultation. 
I  think  it  Is  accurate  to  state  that  a 
number  of  avenues  are  available  to  assure 
the  resolution  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions well  in  advance  of  any  election. 
Not  being  a  lawyer  myself,  I  would  not 
venture  to  assert  a  legal  opinion  at  this 
time  but  at  the  appropriate  time,  will 
submit  for  the  record  a  full  memorandum 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama hopes,  then,  that  he  never  receives 
any  such  report  from  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  because  that  report  is 
to  be  made  only  if  the  bill  is  signed  by 
the  President.  So  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  hopes  he  never  gets  any  such 
report  from  the  distingxiished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Again,  we  happen 
to  be  in  different  comers,  but,  as  always, 
we  are  friendly  opponents  and  only  on 
specific  subjects. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  sissociate 
myself  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
majority  leader,  and  express  the  hope 
that  the  President  will  see  fit  to  sign  this 
bill  for  several  reasons  that  to  me  are 
very  compelling. 

I  try  always  to  keep  in  perspective  the 
position  taken  by  many  fine  people  of 
the  Southern  States,  whose  point  of 
view  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  eloquently  and  articulately  expressed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  many,  many 
times.  But  there  is  a  division  of  view  even 
in  the  South  on  this,  and  I  speak  from 
the  perspective  of  a  father  and  of  his 
ancestors  before  him  having  lived  In 
Mobile.  Ala.  I  was  bom  in  the  Soutli. 
across  the  bay.  at  Pensacola.  though  I 
have  lived  practically  all  my  life  in  the 
North.  But  our  roots  and  family  heritage 
go  back  to  the  State  of  Alabama  for 
many,  many  years. 

So  I  have  tried,  through  the  eyes  of 
my  father,  through  the  eyes  of  many  of 
his  friends  and  our  acquaintances 
through  the  years  In  the  South,  to  walk 
in  their  shoes  and  try  to  understand 
their  problems,  also.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  right  to  vote,  it  seems  fundamen- 
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tally  apparent  to  me  that,  a  hundred 
years  after  the  War  Between  the  States, 
there  must  finally  be  enacted  s(»ne  way 
of  permitting  all  Americans,  not  just 
some  Americans,  to  have  their  voices 
heard  at  the  polls. 

I  think  it  Is  very  interesting  that  in 
tills  one  bill  we  have  coupled  the  ques- 
tion of  enfranchisement  of  18-year-olds 
with  the  voting  rights  bill.  I  can  recall 
vividly  it  was  the  young  people  who  years 
ago.  In  the  summers,  went  down  to  the 
South  to  study  this  problem. 

I  know  that  their  presence  there  was 
greatly  resented  by  some,  and  I  know 
that  they  resented  as  well  some  of  the 
occasional  abuse  they  received — physical 
and  verbal — at  the  hands  of  some  peo- 
ple— none  of  actions.  I  am  sme,  being 
condoned  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama.  These  young 
people  helped  begin  the  registration 
drive  that  enabled  people  who  had  been 
Americans  long  before  many  of  us,  but 
denied  the  right  to  exercise  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  because  of  theii-  black  skin, 
to  register  and  vote. 

In  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which  I 
recently  visited  when  attending  the  fu- 
neral services  of  the  young  people  who 
were  killed  at  Jackson  State  College,  we 
had  only  33,000  registered  voters  as  of 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Now  that  the  vot- 
ing rights  bUl  of  1965  has  been  enacted, 
that  number  has  been  Increased  a  thou- 
sand-fold. We  have  Increased  from  zero 
elected  officials  of  the  black  race  to  some 
91  who  now  hold  public  office.  We  have 
given  them  a  position  of  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility within  the  elective  system 
as  a  result  of  this  voting  rights  bill. 

I  trust  the  President  will  now  respond 
to  the  overwhelming  voice  of  this  body 
as  well  as  that  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Even  though  we  did  not  see 
fit  to  enact  the  measure  that  the  Justice 
Department  proposed  and  rather  ex- 
tended the  bill  which  has  served  the  pur- 
pose so  well  since  1965.  I  trust  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  responsive,  by  placing  his 
signature  on  that  bill  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing Indication  from  Congress  that  we 
feel  this  bill  is  right  In  substance,  in  lan- 
guage, and  In  effect  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PE3RCY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  trust,  also,  that  the 
President,  who  deeply  believes,  as  many 
of  us  do,  that  the  18-year-old  citizen 
should  have  the  vote  and  should  be  per- 
mitted to  take  his  responsible  place  in 
the  elective  process  now,  would  leave  to 
the  courts  the  decision  as  to  whether  this 
change  In  the  law  can  be  made  through 
statute  or  through  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

There  is  exceedingly  competent  judi- 
cial counsel  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 
Many  distinguished  constitutional  law- 
yers in  the  law  schools  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  maintain  that  this  change  must 
be  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  order  to  extend  effectively  the 
vote  to  the  18-year-old.  I  believe  that 
even  If  the  court  ultimately  does  decide 


that  the  law  we  have  passed  is  uncon- 
stitutional, It  would  at  least  be  a  symbol 
to  the  young  people  that  we  mean  what 
we  say,  that  we  are  going  to  test  it  where 
it  should  be  tested — In  the  courts — and 
that  we  are  not  going  to  attempt  to  pre- 
judge it.  We  must  let  the  courts  make 
that  decision,  because  there  Is  strong 
evidence  and  strong  judicial  opinion  on 
both  sides  of  the  Issue,  and  It  can  only 
be  ultimately  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  hope  it  could  be  settled,  so  there 
would  be  no  confusion,  by  the  time  of  the 
national  elections  of  1972.  Then  if  the 
decision  Is  reversed.  It  will  be  fully  un- 
derstood by  the  young  people  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  and  I  think  be  ac- 
cepted by  them.  But  I  am  afraid  a  veto 
of  the  bill  by  the  President  would  be 
misunderstood  by  the  young  people  of 
this  country. 

I  draw  upon  the  experiences  of  two 
Southern  States  which  have  already  the 
18-year-old  vote — Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky, as  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  knows.  I  am  not  as 
familiar  with  the  situation  in  Georgia 
as  I  am  with  that  In  Kentucky.  Ken- 
tucky Is  a  sister  State,  and  I  well  re- 
member the  words  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  young  people  have 
had  the  vote  there  since,  I  believe,  1953, 
and  if  a  referendum  were  held  In  the 
State  today,  not  1  percent  of  the  voters 
of  that  State  would  vote  to  take  away 
the  18-year-old  vote.  They  have  been  re- 
sponsible voters.  They  have  been  respon- 
sible party  workers,  in  both  parties,  and 
they  have  exercised  their  privilege  of 
voting  In  an  exceedingly  responsible  way. 
They  are  an  integral  part  of  the  elec- 
tive process  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

I  carmot  believe  that  If  It  works  In 
Kentucky,  it  will  not  work  In  Illinois,  in 
Alabama,  or  in  any  of  the  other  States. 
The  right  to  vote  would  give  young  peo- 
ple who  are  moderate  in  their  approach, 
but  who  are  dissenting  from  certain 
things  in  modem  society  today,  a 
mechanism  by  which  they  could  imple- 
ment their  ideas.  That  is  terribly  im- 
portant In  order  to  remove  the  polariza- 
tion and  the  alienation  that  many  of 
our  young  people  feel.  It  gives  them  an 
alternative  to  the  violence  and  the  ex- 
tremist measures  of  those  on  the  radical 
left  who  are  really  trying  to  wreck  so- 
ciety, and  it  provides  a  constructive  al- 
ternative for  those  who  are  construc- 
tively discontented  but  have  no  way 
really  to  implement  and  bring  about  an 
effective  voice  In  govenmient. 

For  that  reason,  I  sincerely  hope  the 
President  will  sign  this  bill.  I  respect- 
fully disagree  vnth  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  know  that  there  is  not  time 
to  answer  all  of  the  comments  of  the 
distingxiished  Senator  from  Illinois  be- 
cause it  has  come  time  to  lay  down  the 
unfinished  business:  but  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  majority  leader  to  the  fact 
that  one  small  contribution  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  made  to  the  bill 
was  the  addition  of  the  six  words,  "except 
as  required  by  the  Constitution." 

Thus,  I  do  hope  that  those  words  will 


have  some  bearing  on  the  matter  when 
the  act  comes  before  the  Supreme  Court 
for  decision. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  should  recall  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  supported  the  Stennis-Rlbl- 
coff  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  sir;  I  remember  that 
and  appreciate  the  Senator's  vote  very 
much. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ADDRESS  ON 
ECONOMIC  POLICY  AND  PRO- 
DUCTIVITY YESTERDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  with  Interest  the  Presidents 
speech  on  the  economy.  There  is  merit 
in  what  he  had  to  say.  He  has  brought 
forth  some  good  suggestions,  such  as  the 
creation  of  a  commission,  the  publication 
of  statistics,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
regulations  and  purchasing  review  board. 
Those  are  all  steps  In  the  right  direction. 
How  effective  they  will  be  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  President  had  some  good  thoughts. 

He  stated: 

The  fight  against  Inflation  is  everybody  s 
business. 

Mr.  President,  it  most  certainly  is. 

It  is  the  Congress  business  as  well  as 
the  administration's  business.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  work  to- 
gether on  a  cooperative  basis,  without 
delving  Into  the  past.  Into  the  8  years 
of  the  preceding  administrations,  or  into 
the  17  months  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. I  would  hope  we  could  set  our  sights 
on  tlie  present  and  work  together  and 
plan  for  the  future  In  tandem.  In  coordi- 
nation, and  in  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  mattei-s 
that  we  just  cannot  lose  sight  of,  that 
carmot  be  buried  or  Ignored  because  the 
figures  speak  for  themselves. 

For  example  there  is  no  question  that, 
at  the  present  time,  there  Is  an  unem- 
ployment rate  in  excess  of  5  percent:  I 
say  more  than  5  percent  because  when 
the  latest  figures  were  publicized,  the 
high  schools  and  colleges  had  not  yet  let 
out — an  event  which  imleashed  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  young  men  and 
women  on  the  labor  market,  looking  for 
jobs,  looking  for  work  and  not  finding  it, 
adding  greatly  to  the  unemployment 
total. 

Inflation,  according  to  the  findings  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  St.  Louis 
last  month,  based  on  April  figures,  at  the 
present  time  stands  at  7.2  percent  or 
more. 

The  financial  markets  go  up  and  down, 
exhibiting  the  gravest  instability  in 
decades. 

Speaking  of  the  market,  they  tell  me 
this  is  significant,  at  least  when  It  goes 
down — I  cannot  speak  from  personal  ex- 
perience or  participation  because  I  own 
no  stocks,  so  I  have  to  depend  on  what 
others  say — and  interest  rates  are  up 
the  highest  since  1864. 1  repeat,  the  high- 
est since  1864 — over  100  years. 

Credit  is  tightening. 

The  money  supply  is  tightening. 

Profits  are  down,  generally,  but  bank 
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unchecked   to  their 
deficits  are  on 


acts  of  life. 

in  this 

last  week, 

but  what  is 

in  the  Pres- 
he  urged — 
I  pro- 
expand    and 

nsurance  sys- 


proflts   have  gone 
highest  levels  in  history. 

international  payment 
the  rise. 

The  dollar  is  in  trouble. 

These  are  the  economic 
They  spell  out  what  is  happening 
country;  not  what  happen^ 
last  year  or  a  decade  ago, 
happening  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  that 
ident's  address  to  the  Natiofc 
The  Congress  to  pass  tbe  leglilatlon 
posed    nearly    a    year    ago    to 
strengthen  oxir  unemployment 
tern. 

Well,  the  measure  has  passed  both 
Houses  and  the  conference  i  eport  on  the 
unemployment  insurance  system  was 
filed  May  5,  1970. 

In  the  next  paragraph, 
urges — 

The  Congress  to  pass  the 
Ing   Act   which   provides   an 
crease  in  manpower  training 
or  high  unemployment. 

He  also  asks  in  the  same 
for    full    appropriation    for 
Economic    Opportunity    and 
Congress  to  provide  at  once  a 
budget  of  »50,000.000  to  provl  " 
Ing  and  support  to  young  peoi^( 
of  school  for  the  summer 


the  President 

Manpower  Train- 

utomatlc    in- 

iunds  in  times 

paragraph- 

;he  Office  of 
request  the 
supplemental 
'  useful  train - 
e  who  are  out 
mohths. 

That  second  part  oftthit  paragraph 
dealing  with  simimer  emidoyment  for 
yoimg  people  is  satisfied  ir  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  Ik)  far  as  the 
Manpower  Training  Act  is  ci  )ncemed,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Welfare  now  has  ii 
sideratlon.  The  House  Education  Sub 
committee  hearings  are  nqw  underway. 
So  far  as  the  supplemental  bill  Is  con 
cemed,  which  would  include  the  $50 
million  for  summer  emplojment,  it  has 
passed  the  House.  It  is  now  on  the  Sen- 
ate calendar.  We  hope  it  w(ll  be  brought 
up  next  week. 

On  a  third  item,  the  Pijesident  said 
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I  support  the  establishment 
corporation  with  a  Federal  " 
the    Investor    against    losses 
caused  by  financial  difflcultie  s 
houses. 


I  >f  an  Insurance 

ba(  kstop  to  guard 

^at    could    be 

of  brokerage 


this  bill  was 


It  is  my  recollection  thai  — 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskh)  jriginally  one 
year  ago  this  month.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
nothing  has  been  forthcoming  from 
either  the  administration  o-  the  industry 
in  the  way  of  support  ur  til  only  very 
recently.  So  I  am  sure  the  president  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  dan  now  work 
together  to  accelerate  coiisideration  of 
the  bill. 

On  a  fourth  item,  the  Pre  sident  said: 
To  relieve  the  worries  of  ma  ny  of  our  older 
citizens  living  on  fixed  incoi  les.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  pass   my   propos  il   to  tie  social 
security  benefits  to  the   cosi    of  living. 

The  social  security  bll,  so-called, 
passed  the  House  on  May  2(1.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  heariiigs  began  on 
Jime  17,  but  before  that»  it  was  sent 
back  to  the  executive  branch  for  revisions 
which  were  deoned  necessary. 

On  a  fifth  Item,  the  President  said: 


I  strongly  supported  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970.  This  would  attract  as 
much  as  (6  billion  Into  the  housing  market 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  More  than  a  third 
of  a  mllUon  famiUes  need  this  legislation  for 
home  flxianclng  now;  the  resulting  new  con- 
struction of  more  than  200.000  houses  will 
also  help  provide  many  new  Jobs.  I  urge  the 
House  to  act  promptly  on  the  housing  bill 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate  and 
awaiting  action  for  three  months  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  recall  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970,  It  was 
discussed  by  the  President  on  Thursday 
last.  He  stated  at  that  time,  if  my  memory 
serves  correctly,  that  he  had  sent  a  mes- 
sage, with  accompanying  legislation,  to 
the  Congress,  I  believe,  last  February. 

I  have  spoken  with  various  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  I  can  find  no  evidence  that 
a  message  was  sent,  or  that  any  legisla- 
tion was  sent.  I  do  know  for  certain, 
however,  that  a  five-part  package  of 
legislation  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Cui-rency  and  was 
passed  soon  thereafter.  It  was  labeled 
the  "Emergency  Home  Finance  Act'"  by 
the  Senate  committee. 

As  the  President  said,  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970,  a  congres- 
sionally  initiated  House  bill — 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate.  .  .  . 

Then  the  President  said : 

I  have  asked  the  Congress  for  greater  au- 
thority for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  stimulate  banks  and  others  to  make 
loans  to  small  businesses  at  lower  interest 
rates.  I  submitted  this  legislation  to  Con- 
gress 3  months  ago. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  hearings  cover  the  period  June 
15  to  17,  1970.  and  I  would  anticipate,  so 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  that  the 
President's  request  and  suggestion  would 
be  given  quick  consideration. 

Then,  on  a  seventh  Item,  the  President 
said: 

To  strengthen  our  rallro€ul  Industry.  I 
am  asking  for  legislation  that  will  enable 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  pro- 
vide emergency  assistance  to  railroads  In 
financial  difficulties. 

The  Railroad  Passenger  Service  Act 
passed  the  Senate  on  May  6,  1970.  And  I 
am  informed  that  House  activities  in  this 
area  are  underway. 

Mr.  President,  my  main  purpose  in 
speaking  at  this  time  is  to  hold  out  the 
hand  of  friendship,  accommodation  and 
cooperation  to  the  President  in  facing  up 
to  the  economic  difficulties  which  he  haJs 
said  is  the  business  of  all  of  us.  We  do 
have  difficult  problems  confronting  us. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  of  the  prob- 
lems are  of  the  President's  making;  he 
inherited  some.  It  is  true  that  unemploy- 
ment has  exceeded  what  the  President 
thought  it  would.  He  has  said  so. 

It  Is  true  that  inflation  has  exceeded 
what  he  thought  it  would  be.  He  has 
said  so. 

He  h&s  been  frank  in  those  respects. 
And  I  must  commend  him  for  it.  But  I 
would  hope,  to  repeat,  that  instead  of  go- 
ing back  over  the  years  of  the  previous 


administration  or  the  p«ist  17  montlis  of 
this  administration.  Congress  and  the 
President  would  forget  any  politics 
which  might  be  involved  and  any  differ- 
ences we  might  have  to  the  end  that  we 
may  work  together  for  the  common  good. 
We  ought  to  forget  that  there  is  election 
in  November,  and  forget  personal  hopes 
for  success.  We  ought  to  do  what  we  can 
do  together,  to  the  end  that  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  which  confront  the  Na- 
tion can  be  alleviated  on  a  cooperative 
basis  by  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the  Record 
the  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Commit- 
tee on  June  16,  1970,  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  full  Democratic  osifer- 
ence  on  June  18,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RcsoLtrriON  Adopted  bt  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic   POLICT    COMMrrTEX 

June  16,  1970 

Whereas,  the  Senate  Democratic  Policy 
Committee,  having  met  on  the  matter  of  the 
economy  and  taken  note  of  recent  state- 
ments that  current  Administration  policies 
are  working,  observes,  nevertheless  that  the 
current  rate  of  inflation  is  in  excess  of  7% 
and  continues  to  burden,  In  particular,  per- 
sons on  Social  Security,  pensions,  or  other 
fixed  Income  and 

Whereas,  It  recognizes  that  interest  rates 
have  reached  the  highest  levels  In  over  100 
years  and  continue  to  cause  hardship  to 
housing,  municipal  governments,  school  dis- 
tricts, farmers,  small  businesses  and  the  like; 
and 

WhM«as,  it  further  recognizes  that  the 
current  rate  of  unemployment  of  6  7e  or  more 
Is  steadily  rising  and  tb&t  severe  Instability 
exists  In  the  financial  markets  and 

Whereas,  It  further  recognizes  that  the 
economy  has  in  fact  entered  a  recession,  it 
is  hereby^ 

Resolved  that  the  Administration  assume 
its  reBponsibllltles  for  dealing  with  the  re- 
cession by  pursuing  a  balanced  set  ot  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  actions  and  by  convening  a 
national  conference  on  Inflation  and  unem- 
ployment; It  is  further 

Resolved,  that  business  and  labor  should  be 
enlisted  by  the  Administration  In  an  Im- 
mediate effort  to  reestablish  wage  and  price 
guideposts  In  order  to  restrain  Increasing 
costs  and  prices;  It  is  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Administration  act  to 
relieve  the  situation  in  the  housing  indus- 
try by  the  application  of  the  authority  over 
credit  and  interest  already  provided  by  Con- 
gress and  it  is  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Administration  Join 
with  the  Congress  in  such  other  measures 
as  may  be  required  to  check  the  decline  in 
the  economy. 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority  leadership,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  Cambodian  sanctuary  op- 
erations as  of  June  18,  1970,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summai-y 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


June  18,  1970 
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RESULTS  OF  CAMBODIAN  OPERATIONS,  JUNE  18. 197« 


Individual  weapons - '?'?5 

Cr8w-$«rv«d  wtapons .S'Ifi 

Bunkais  strudurts  dastroytd Hk31» 

Mxhine  gun  rounds 3,984,610 

RiHe  rounds 9.325,764 

Total  small  arms  ammumtion 

(Madiine  gun  and  rifl*  rounds) 13,310.374 

Grenades *M5x 

Mines 5."" 

Miscellaneous  cxptosivts  (pounds) 

(includes  satchel  chiigas) •  ??? 

Ant]-3ircra(t  rounds - "* -i^ 

Mortar  rounds    I'iSi 

large  rocket  rounds -I'Sc 

Smaller  rocket  rounds.. „-Vi, 

Recoilless  rifle  rounds — -  ,,  JMii 

Rice  (pounds) 1^S?'?2S 

Man  months ^'-IH 

Vehicles - - 'S. 

Boats * 

Generators * 

Radios - *  "8 

Medical  supplies  (pounds) ?l-225 

Enemy  KIA... 10,»3 

POWs  (includes  detainees) 2,21S 


1-16 

+6 
+« 


+100 
+17,3«1 


+17,481 

+500 

+40 


+7 

+1« 

+70 

+234,000 

+5, 148 


+11,670 
+1 


Note:  Figures  do  not  include  70  tons  of  assorted  ammunition. 

>  Field  adjustmenL 

>  Unchanged. 


THE    PRESIDENT    AS    COMMANDER 
IN  CHIEF 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President  the  cur- 
rent debate  has  ranged  widely — though 
not  improperly  so — and  it  has  explored 
many  vital  matters  with  proper  thor- 
oughness. 

The  common  thread  running  through 
this  debate,  and  jiaklng  it  a  debate  of 
genuine  constitutional  significance,  has 
been  the  question  of  Presidential  power. 
Specifically,  the  question  has  concerned 
the  proper  latitude  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
President  when  acting  in  his  capacity  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

As  this  debate  has  continued.  I  have 
received  a  steady  flow  of  significant  com- 
munications from  scholars  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation.  These  men  have  been 
anxious  to  rebut  the  arguments  currently 
being  used  to  attack  the  President's  tra- 
ditional powers  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
This  outpouring  of  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  academic  community  has 
been  impressive  and  gratifying.  For 
several  weeks  now  I  have  been  sharing 
these  commimicatlons  with  all  the  Sena- 
tors participating  in  this  important  and 
complex  debate.  I  intend  to  continue  do- 
ing this  as  long  as  our  prc«>erly  thorough 
debate  continues. 

Yesterday,  it  was  my  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  share  with  all  Senators  a  por- 
tion of  a  particularly  impressive  com- 
munication I  have  received.  It  was  from 
Prof.  Stefan  T.  Possony. 

Professor  Possony  is  professor  of  polit- 
ical science  and  director  of  the  interna- 
tional political  studies  program  at  the 
H<x)ver  Institute  on  War,  Revolution,  and 
Pe«w;e,  at  Stanford  University.  His  pub- 
lications Include  numerous  articles  In 
scholarly  Journals  and  such  books  as 
"Tomorrow's  War,"  "Strategic  Air 
Power,"  "International  Relations,"  A 
Century  of  Conflict,"  "Lenin,  The  Com- 
pulsive Revolutionary,"  "Strategic  des 
Friedens,"  "The  Geography  of  Intellect," 
and  "The  Legality  of  the  U.S.  Action  In 
Vietnam." 

Yesterday,  I  shared  with  the  Senate 
two  chapters  from  an  extensive  memo- 


randum prepared  for  me  by  Professor 
Possony.  The  memorandum  is  entitled 
"Indochina  and  American  Security"  and 
it  deals  with  many  of  the  issues  relating 
to  this  current  debate. 

This  memorandum  is  an  astonishingly 
capable  response  to  the  fast-breaking 
events  of  recent  months.  Today  I  want 
to  share  with  the  Seiate  two  more  chap- 
ters from  this  memorandum.  These 
chapters  are  entitled  "Constitutional 
Crisis  or  Congress  as  Usual?"  and  "Dan- 
gers and  Self-Deceptions." 

Professor  Possony  has  an  interesting 
diagnosis  of  our  recent  debate.  He  says 
this: 

The  initial  hostile  reaction  to  President 
Nixon's  initiative  in  Cambodia  was  that  he 
must  be  forced  to  withdraw  all  troops  im- 
mediately. Many  Senators  felt  that  the  powers 
of  Congress  had  to  be  reasserted  and  rede- 
fined, that  the  powers  of  the  President  had 
to  be  cut  down  to  size,  and  that  the  time 
had  come  as  Senator  Mansfield  put  it,  to 
•clear  the  table  and  start  from  scratch." 

Such  wondrous  results,  of  course,  cannot 
be  achieved  by  a  declaration  or  a  resolution, 
but  require  legislation  through  which  the 
President  Is  denied  the  funds  he  needs  for 
the  operations  which  Congress  finds  objec- 
tionable. 

The  Insight  that  Congress  can  exercise 
power  only  through  legislation  and  not 
through  oratory,  but  that  It  can  place  legis- 
lative restrictions  on  U.S.  strategy,  had  a 
very  sobering  effect.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced explicit  time  and  space  Umltatlons 
on  the  American  operation  in  Cambodia,  and 
the  Senate  returned  to  moderation.  After  all, 
legislation  must  be  accepable  to  the  House 
whlcli  Is  closer  to  the  voters  and  whoae  ma- 
jority stlU  suw>ort«  the  war.  Moreover,  legis- 
lation must  not  run  the  risk  of  veto — there 
is  no  absolute  majority  to  override  it;  and  it 
Is  unlikely  that  a  leglsUtlve  strike  would  be 
feasible. 

The  powers  are  separate  but  they  must 
work  together.  Hence,  Inevitably,  the  force* 
of  oomproenlae  went  to  work.  The  show  wa«. 
In  fact,  an  impressive  demonstration  of  the 
genius  of  the  American  system.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  consensus  In  the  Senate  that  a 
constitutional  crisis  was  r^ot  to  be  prwroked 
and  that  Congress  would  not  try  to  enlarge 
Its  powers  at  the  expense  of  those  held  by 
the  President. 

Professor  Possony  believes  that  there 
has  been  a  significant  shift  in  the  focus 
of  our  debate.-  Perhtyjs  he  is  right.  He 
argues  that  the  desire  to  restrict  the 
current  Cambodian  operation  changed 
into  a  desire  to  concept  restrictions  on 
future  action.  He  says  this: 

Now,  it  became  a  matter  of  ensuring  that 
in  future,  President  Nixon  would  not  get 
into  a  war  to  defend  Cambodia  ot  the  Lon 
No.  1  government.  He  would  not  be  pro- 
hibited to  send  American  forces  back  acroas 
the  border  If  that  be  necessary  to  protect 
Amo-lcan  Uves.  but  he  should  not  start  a 
new  war  about  Cambodia  without  CJotigres- 
slooal  concurrence.  The  text  of  the  amend- 
ment, twwever,  la  less  clear  on  these  points 
than  the  explanations  of  its  sponsors. 

In  other  words,  the  President  was  told  tiiat 
he  should  not  plan  to  do  Bomethlng  which 
he  never  Intended  to  do  In  the  first  place; 
and  that  If  be  wanted  to  conclude  a  At  facto 
or  ie  jure  alliance  with  Cambodia  (which  he 
doeent) ,  he  will  need  the  approval  of  (Xn- 
greae.  Tttn  White  House  knows  this  require- 
mMit  jus*  as  weil  as  the  fact  that  even  the 
Bterk  cant  deliver  any  babies  If  their  pro- 
apective  papas  dant  find  prospective  mamas. 
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All  this  is  puzzling  to  Professor  Pos- 
swiy,  and  who  can  wonder  why?  Writ- 
ing a  distinguished  memorandum — 
which  is  really  a  fine  essay  in  contem- 
porary history — he  has  a  certain  detach-  « 
ment  and  distance  from  which  to  view 
all  our  actions.  Perhaps  he  sees  things 
with  a  special  clarity.  One  thing  is  sure. 
He  asks  some  pertinent  questions.  This 
paragraph  is  particularly  interesting: 

Either  the  Senate  acts  in  concert  with  tte 
President  or  it  asserts  Its  authority  which 
for  decades  It  has  allowed  to  erode.  One 
wonders  whether  the  Senatorial  critics  were 
wrong  when  In  previous  years  they  allowe.!. 
on  their  present  reading,  the  Senate  to  be 
Impotent;  or  whether  they  are  wrong  now 
when  they  want  to  "confront"  the  Senate's 
responsibilities.  They  can  only  mean  that 
since  the  power  of  the  Senate  has  decltuea 
(which  Is  an  Incorrect  premise),  they  now 
want  to  add  to  this  power.  Yet  such  a  'pow- 
er grab "  would  not  be  feasible  if  it  were 
pursued  openly. 

Professor  Possony  has  some  incisive 
questions  about  the  legal  arguments  sent 
to  the  Senate  by  some  members  of  the 
Yale  Law  School.  Senators  will  recall 
that  I  have  heard  from  some  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Yale  Law 
School  faculty.  To  be  spedflc.  I  have  re- 
ceived—and shared  with  the  Senate,  a 
lengthy  letter  from  Profs.  Eugene  V.  Ros- 
tow.  Robert  H.  Bork,  and  Ralph  K.  Win- 
ter, Jr.  This  letter  appeared  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  June  4  on  pages  18336  through 
18339.  Clearly,  the  Yale  Law  School 
community  is  of  several  minds  on  the 
subject  of  the  President's  role  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  worth  ex- 
amining Professor  Possony's  dissent 
from  some  views  expressed  by  some  Yale 
Law  School  people.  Again,  he  asks  an 
interesting  question.  He  says  this: 

On  May  31,  Senator  Percy  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  legal  study  on  the 
aUeged  constitutional  crisis.  This  study, 
which  vaa  prepared  by  professora  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Tale  Law  School,  baaed  Itself 
on  a  "theory  of  the  power  relationship  be- 
tween (Congress  and  the  President  "  developed 
by  the  lat*  Justice  Jackson.  "A  large  meas- 
ure of  power  to  make  national  pyolicy  is  fixed 
In  neither  the  Presidency  nor  the  (Jongress, 
but  rather  fluctuates  with  the  Initiatives  and 
actions  of  each  branch."  "Either  branch  can 
almost  always  block  action  by  the  other." 
The  author*  stress  that  in  case  of  a  clash  of 
wills,  "the  conflict  would  best  be  resolved 
through  the  spirit  of  cooperation." 

This  Is  true,  and  it  is  also  true,  though  the 
point  was  not  mentioned,  that  mutual  block- 
ing has  never  yet  occurred.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  the  "spirit  of  cooperation"  which  pre- 
vented the  separate  powers  from  flying  apart. 
Perhaps  the  lawyers  have  not  yet  quite 
grasped  how  the  constitutional  arrangement 
really  compels  cooperation. 

The  Tale  study  Is  not  really  Interested  In 
cooperation.  Its  authors  are  for  peace  In  In- 
dochina, hence  they  want  to  press  conflict 
in  the  United  States.  They  argue  that  (Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  to  pream^e  Its 
Integrity  and  power:  "The  major  questions 
eonceming  pieace  and  war  in  Indochina  ap- 
proach the  Bone  of  authority  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  (Congress. "  This  assotion, 
whose  key  word  Is  "exclusively",  is  described 
as  an  "opinion" — it  Is  that,  and  it  is  also 
slUy.  The  Yale  lawyers  eoDtlnue:  "Never  be- 
fore has  a  Presldeitt  eonunltted  ao  mu<d>  of 
our  human  and  material  resouroea,  so  much 
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of  our  moral  nbre.  for  so  long  i  time,  wben 
ther«  was  so  little  urgency."  Tta^s  statement 
bar<ll7  stands  analjrsls. 

Yet  on  such  premises,  these  iihninia  of  the 
legal  profession  suggest  "Congr^smen  can- 
not,  they  must  not.  allow  the 
take  the  initiative  in  the  sone  jtvhlch  Is  ex- 
clusively legislative".  Congresslo:  lal  action  or 
inaction  "will  define  for  the  future  the 
boundary  between  the  twilight  and  exclu- 
sively legislative  zones.  ...  If  Congress  de- 
cides it  must  act.  It  will  not  |  >recipltac«  a 
constitutional  crisis:  For  we  ai  e  in  a  con- 
stitutional crisis.  And  It  Is  a  crisis  in  >vhlch 
Congress  cannot  avoid  a  response — in  this 
situation.  Inaction  is  a  responie.  Inaction. 
Just  as  surely  as  will  action,  will  define  the 
boundaries  of  constitutional  pou-er  for  years 
to  come."  {Congressional  Record,  May  21, 
1970.  pp.  16478-16481.)  But  whili  the  lawyers 
at  Tale  were  laboring  to  provolci  a  constitu- 
tional crisis,  on  the  grounds  th  »t  the  crisis 
was  already  here.  Congress  at  Washington 
already  was  aborting  this  partl<  ular  revolu- 
tionary baby. 

Senator  Percy  failed  to  inqui  re  what  the 
Tale  Law  School  hoped  to  accomplish 
through  a  constitutional  crisis  md  whether 
tbey  were  aware  of  the  possible  e:  Fects  of  such 
a  crisis.  Including  the  destrui  tion  of  the 
American  constitutional  system 

Somewhat  by  implication,  tl  e  Tale  law- 
yers argued  that  the  President  c  &n  act  Inde- 
pendently in  "situations  in  wl:  Ich  the  na- 
tional interest  requires  speedy  a;tlon."  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  a  separation  of  powers 
along  the  line  of  "speed"  would  be  unwork- 
able, this  is  hardly  the  whole  ra  ige  of  Presi- 
dential freedom  of  action.  I  shull  not  enu- 
merate the  President's  powers  b  it  obviously, 
he  is  also  responsible  for  secrecy,  and  he  owns 
that  responsibility  by  explicit  stibtute.  An  ac- 
tion required  In  the  national  Interest  does 
not  have  to  be  speedy:  if  secrecy  is  manda- 
tory, because  It  is  a  prerequisite  of  success  or 
an  indispensable  protection  agiilnst  failure. 
the  President  is  entitled  to  a(  t  independ- 
ently. It  is  exclusively  his  Judgn  ent  whether 
be  can  confide  in  Congresssion  il  leaders  or 
cannot  risk  leaks  that  would  j4opardlze  the 
operation.  Is  that  the  point  whiire  the  shoes 
of  some  Senators  are  pinching? 

In  any  event,  the  statistics  show  that  the 
U.  S.  formally  declared  war,  or  declared  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war.  in  less  than  4% 
of  the  cases,  or  once  every  27tb  military  con- 
frontation. Many  of  the  Senate  rs  who  raise 
constitutional  questions  never  did  so  when 
they  supported  earlier  Presidential  actions 
of  exactly  the  same  type  as  thd  Cambodian 
Initiative.  Senator  Dominick  wai  right  when 
he  was  "tempted  to  conclude  tpat  the  legal 
principle  of  equitable  estoppiel  precludes 
raising  at  this  late  date  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  this  chain  of  events.r 

While  Professor  Possony  does  not  think 
there  is  a  real  constitutionjal  crisis  in 
America,  he  does  think  we  ai|e  in  a  crisis 
situation.  In  fact,  one  of  the  ^erious  dan- 
gers of  thinking  that  the  ;  President's 
Cambodian  decision  precipitated  a  "con- 
stitutional crisis"  is  that  it  pistracts  us 
from  the  real  dangers  of  the  world.  He 
says  this: 

Although  the  United  States  probably  does 
not  find  itself  in  a  constitutl(|nal  crisis,  it 
has  been  for  years  Ln  a  serious  crisis  of  na- 
tional security.  This  crisis,  u^ortunately, 
continues  to  grow.  Some  of  tb<  salient  fea- 
tures of  this  crisis  were  summarized  privately 
by  Mr.  Nixon:  the  President's  remarlcs  were 
repwrted  by  Admiral  Smedberg  whose  account 
was  inserted  by  Senator  Ttaurtnond  In  tbe 
Congressional  Record  (May  i2,  1970.  p. 
16775 ) .  The  President  identified!  no  leas  than 
ten  strategic  weapon  threats,  rbis  list  did 
not  purport  to  be  complete,  aiid  it  did  not 
extend  to  theater  and  tactical  problems,  such 


as  NATO,  Vietnam,  Israel  and  Cuba.  Several 
years  will  elapse  before  the  crisis  in  nuclear 
security  will  mature;  and  perhaps  the  United 
States  will  take  timely  counter-measiues  to 
forestall  such  maturation,  or  else  we  shall  be 
In  mortal  danger.  The  existence,  severity,  and 
growth  of  this  crisis  have  escaped  the  average 
voter,  partly  because  Congress  has  not  yet 
shown  much  alarm.  The  Public  has  been 
conditioned  against  national  defense  and 
does  not  understand  the  problems  Involved. 
It  is  Indeed  politically  difficult  to  evoke 
strong  concern  about  anticipated  events 
which  need  not  eventuate  as  real  threats. 
The  public  also  resists  the  insight  that  tech- 
nology moves  on  Inexorably  and  that,  there- 
fore, defense  must  be  repeatedly  restructured 
and  up-dated. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
ponder  Piofessor  Possony's  incisive  and 
sobering  analysis,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  two  chapters  I  have  been 
discussing  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chap- 
ters were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chaiteb  in 
coNsrrruTioNAi.  caisis  oa  congress  as  ustJAL? 

The  initial  hostile  reaction  to  President 
Nixon's  initiative  in  Cambodia  was  that  he 
must  be  forced  to  withdraw  all  tnx^is  im- 
mediately. Many  Senators  felt  that  the 
powers  of  Congress  had  to  be  reasserted  and 
redefined,  that  the  powers  of  the  President 
had  to  be  cut  down  to  size,  and  that  the 
time  had  come,  as  Senator  Mansfield  put  it, 
to  "clear  the  table  and  start  from  scratch". 

Such  wondrous  results,  of  course,  cannot 
be  achieved  by  a  declaration  or  a  resolution, 
but  require  legislation  through  which  the 
President  is  denied  the  funds  be  needs  for 
the  operations  which  Congress  finds  objec- 
tionable. 

The  insight  that  Congress  can  exercise 
power  only  through  legislation  and  not 
through  oratory,  but  that  it  can  place  leg- 
islative restrictions  on  U.S.  strategy,  had 
a  very  sobering  effect.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced explicit  time  and  space  limitations 
on  the  American  operation  in  Cambodia,  and 
the  Senate  returned  to  moderation.  After  all, 
legislation  must  be  acceptable  to  the  House 
which  is  closer  to  the  voters  and  whose  ma- 
jority still  supports  the  war.  Moreover,  leg- 
islation must  not  run  the  risk  of  veto- 
there  is  no  absolute  majority  to  override  it; 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  a  legislative  strike 
would  be  feasible. 

The  potcera  are  separate  but  they  must 
irork  together.  Hence,  Inevitably,  the  forces 
of  compromise  went  to  work.  The  show  was, 
in  fact,  an  impressive  demonstration  of  the 
genius  of  the  American  system.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  consensus  in  the  Senate  that  a 
constitutional  crisis  was  not  to  be  provoked 
and  that  Congress  would  not  try  to  enlarge 
its  powers  at  tbe  expense  of  those  held  by 
the  President. 

After  the  constitutional  crisis  aborted.  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght  explained  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve Mr.  Nixon  or  his  Cambodian  timetable.' 
So  it  became  a  matter  of  "curbing  the  man 
and  not  the  office",  as  Mr.  Tom  Wicker  wrote 
In  the  Neto  York  Times.  Mr.  Wicker  ex- 
plained: "A  clear  distincUon  needs  to  be 
msule  between  the  powers  of  the  Presidency, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  particular  policy 
of  a  particular  President,  on  the  other.  About 
the  first.  Congress  can  do  nothing  by  statute; 
about  the  second.  It  can  do  much,  If  It  will." 


But  the  move  to  "curb"  Mr.  Nixon  through 
amending  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  Just 
wasn't  going  fast  enough  to  do  much  good. 
Accordingly,  and  in  line  with  the  unbroken 
tradition,  the  Senate  accepted  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  and  gave  up  attempts  to 
undo  it. 

Now,  it  became  a  matter  of  ensuring  that 
in  future.  President  Nixon  would  not  get 
into  a  war  to  defend  Cambodia  or  the  Lon 
Nol  government.  He  would  not  be  prohibited 
to  send  American  forces  back  across  the  bor- 
der If  that  be  necessary  to  protect  American 
lives,  but  he  should  not  start  a  neic  war 
about  Cambodia  without  Congressional  con- 
currence. The  text  of  the  amendment,  how- 
ever. Is  less  clear  on  these  points  than  the 
explanations  of  Its  sponsors. 

In  other  words,  the  President  was  told 
that  he  should  not  plan  to  do  something 
which  he  never  intended  to  do  in  the  first 
place;  and  that  If  he  wanted  to  conclude  a 
de  facto  or  de  jure  alliance  with  Cambodia 
(which  he  doesn't),  he  will  need  the  approv- 
al of  Congress.  The  White  House  knows  this 
requirement  Just  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
even  the  stork  can't  deliver  any  babies  if 
their  prospective  papas  don't  find  prospec- 
tive mamas. 

In  addition,  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment Is  supposed  to  help  the  President  carry 
out  his  strategy.  It  Is  based  on  the  explicit 
profession  by  several  of  Its  sponsors  that, 
unlike  Senator  Pulbrlght.  in  his  excited 
phase,  they  fully  trust  the  President.  So. 
the  plan  of  "curbing  the  man '  also  evap- 
orated. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment  cannot  be 
entirely  whitewashed,  and  the  true  intentions 
of  its  sponsors  are  not  clear.  Thus.  Senator 
Mansfield  deplores  the  "decades  of  erosion 
of  Congressional  responslbUity"  and  added: 
•  We  have  reached  the  end  of  the  line  in  Cam- 
bodia. It  Is  time  to  confront  our  own  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  in  matters  of  war 
and  peace,  to  accept  them  and  to  act  on 
them."  [Congressional  Record,  May  20,  1970. 
p.   16316.) 

On  the  same  day.  Senator  Church  declared : 
"The  time  has  come,  after  many  years  of 
impotence,  for  Congress  to  assert  its  own 
authority."  Tet  he  also  said  the  amendment 
does  not  call  into  question  "any  powers  the 
President  derives  directly  from  the  consti- 
tution", while  Senator  Mansfield  explained 
that  by  adopting  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment ''the  Senate  will  be  acting  in  concert — 
and  let  me  emphasize  those  words  'in  con- 
cert'— with"  the  Presidents  intent. 

Either  the  Senate  acts  In  concert  with  the 
President  or  it  asseru  its  authority  which 
for  decades  it  has  allowed  to  erode.  One  won- 
ders whether  the  Senatorial  critics  were 
wrong  when  in  previous  years  they  allowed, 
on  their  present  reading,  the  Senate  to  be 
Impotent;  or  whether  they  are  wrong  now 
when  they  want  to  "confront"  the  Senate's 
responsibilities.  They  only  can  mean  that 
since  the  power  of  the  Senate  has  declined 
(which  is  an  Incorrect  premise),  they  now 
want  to  add  to  this  power.  Tet  such  a  "power 
grab  "  would  not  be  feasible  if  it  were  pur- 
sued openly. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  Senate  will  not 
even  try  to  play  the  strategist's  role.'  The 
fact  also  is  that  Congress  and  President  must 
act  in  concert.  Hence  the  trend  has  been  in 
direction  of  resuming  and  continuing  co- 
operation between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Incipient  constitutional  crisis  was 
averted,  or  almost  so.  and  we  are  getting 
back  to  normal  legislation  on  budgetary  al- 
locations. 


» Senator  Fulbrlght  later  amended  his  po- 
sition: "I  know  of  no  one  in  the  Senofe  who 
questions  th«  President's  desire  for  an  end 
to  tbe  war.  but  many  of  us  are  very  doubt- 
ful. Indeed,  that  his  present  course  can  lead 
to  peace.'  (CongrestioneU  Record,  May  38, 
1970,  p.  17400.) 


'  Amendment  No.  609  which  Is  designed  "to 
end  war"  (sic  !)  seems  to  have  no  chance  of 
acceptance.  There  have  been  75  wars  since 
1946  when  tbe  United  Nations  was  orga- 
nized— three  wars  per  year,  and  yet  some 
were  prevented.  {Congressional  Record,  May 
38,  p.  17335.) 
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On  May  31,  Swiator  Percy  Inserted  in  The 
Congresttonal  Record  a  legal  study  on  the 
alleged  constitutional  crisis.  This  study, 
which  was  prepared  by  professors  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Tale  Law  School,  based  Itself  on 
a  "theory  of  the  power  relationship  between 
Congress  and  the  President"  developed  by  the 
late  JusUce  Jackson.  "A  large  measure  of 
power  to  make  national  poUcy  is  fixed  In 
neither  the  Presidency  nor  the  Congress,  but 
rather  fluctuates  with  the  inltlaUves  and  ac- 
tions of  each  branch."  "Either  branch  can 
almost  always  block  action  by  the  other." 
The  authors  stress  that  In  case  of  a  clash  of 
wills,  "the  conflict  would  best  be  resolved 
through  the  q>lrit  of  cooperation." 

This  is  true,  and  It  Is  also  true,  though 
the  point  was  not  menUoned,  that  mutual 
blocking  has  never  yet  occurred.  Perhaps  It 
was  not  the  "spirit  of  cooperation"  which 
prevented  the  separate  powers  from  flying 
apart.  Perhaps  the  lawyers  have  not  yet 
grasped  how  the  constitutional  arrangement 
really  compels  cooperation. 

The  Tale  study  is  not  really  Interested  In 
cooperation.  lu  authors  are  for  peace  In  In- 
dochina, hence  they  want  to  press  conflict 
In  the  United  States.  They  argue  that  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  to  preserve  its 
integrity  and  power.  "The  major  questions 
concerning  peace  and  war  in  Indochina  ap- 
proach the  zone  of  authority  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  Congress."  This  assertion, 
whose  key  word  Is  "exclusively".  Is  described 
as  an  "opliiion" — it  U  that,  and  It  Is  also 
Billy.  The  Tale  lawyers  continue:  "Never  be- 
fore has  a  President  committed  so  much  of 
our  human  and  material  resources,  so  much 
of  our  moral  fibre,  for  so  long  a  time,  when 
there  was  so  little  urgency."  This  statement 
hardly  stands  analysis. 

Tet,  on  such  preniises,  these  lumtJia  of 
the  legal  profession  suggest  "Congressmen 
cannot,  they  must  not,  allow  the  President 
to  take  the  Initiative  In  the  zone  which  Is 
exclusively  legislative."  Congressional  aoUon 
or  Inaction  "wlU  define  for  the  future  the 
boundary  between  the  twilight  and  exclu- 
sively legislative  Bonea  ...  If  Congress  de- 
cides It  must  act.  It  win  not  precipitate  a 
constitutional  crisis:  For  we  are  in  a  con- 
stitutional crisis.  And  It  is  a  crisis  in  which 
Congress  cannot  avoid  a  response — In  this 
situation.  Inaction  Is  a  response.  Inaction, 
Just  as  stxrely  as  will  action,  will  define  the 
boundaries  of  constitutional  power  for  years 
to  come."  (Congressional  Record.  May  31, 
1970,  pp.  16478-16481.)  But  while  the  lawyers 
at  Tale  were  laboring  to  provoke  a  constitu- 
tional crisis,  <Mi  the  grounds  that  the  crisis 
was  already  here.  Congress  at  Washington  al- 
ready was  aborUng  this  particular  revolu- 
tionary baby. 

Senator  Percy  failed  to  Inquire  what  the 
Tale  Law  School  hoped  to  accomplish 
through  a  constitutional  crisis  and  whether 
they  were  aware  of  the  possible  effects  of 
such  a  crisis.  Including  the  destruction  of 
the  American  constitutional  system. 

Somewhat  by  Implication,  the  Tale  law- 
yers argued  that  the  President  can  act  In- 
dependently In  "situations  In  which  the 
national  Interest  requires  speedy  action." 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  a  separation  of 
powers  along  the  line  of  "i5)eed"  would  be 
unworkable,  this  Is  hardly  the  whole  range 
of  Presidential  freed(»n  of  action.  I  shall 
not  enumerate  the  President's  powers  but 
obviously  he  Is  also  responsible  for  secrecy, 
and  he  owns  that  responsibility  by  explicit 
statute.  An  action  required  In  the  national 
Interest  does  not  have  to  be  speedy:  If 
secrecy  Is  mandatory,  because  It  Is  a  pre- 
requisite of  success  or  an  Indispensable  pro- 
tection against  failure,  the  President  is  en- 
titled to  act  Independently.  It  Is  exclusively 
his  Judgment  whether  he  can  confide  In 
Congressional  leaders  or  cannot  risk  leaks 
that  would  Jeopardize  the  operation.  Is  that 
the  point  where  the  shoes  of  some  Senators 
are  pinching* 


In  any  event,  the  statistics  show  that  tbe 
UJB.  formerly  declared  war.  or  declared  tbe 
existence  of  a  state  of  war.  In  leas  than  4% 
of  the  cases;  or  once  every  37th  military 
confrontation.  Many  of  the  Senaton  who 
raise  constitutional  questions  never  did  so 
when  they  supported  earlier  Presidential 
actions  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  the  Cam- 
bodian Initiative.  8enat<K'  Dominick  was 
right  when  be  was  "tempted  to  conclude 
that  the  legal  principle  of  equitable  estopp>el 
precludes  raising  at  this  late  date  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legality  of  this  chain  of  events." 

Chafteb   IV 

DANCERS  AND  BELr-DECEPTIONS 

Although  the  United  States  probably  does 
not  find  Itself  In  a  constitutional  crisis.  It 
has  been  for  years  In  a  serious  crisis  of  na- 
tional security.  This  crisis,  unfortunately, 
continues  to  grow.  Some  of  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  this  crisis  were  summarized  privately 
by  Mr.  Nixon;  The  President's  remarks  were 
reported  by  Admiral  Smedberg  whose  ac- 
count was  Inserted  by  Senator  Thurmond  in 
the  Congressional  Record  (May  22,  1970,  p. 
16775).  The  President  Identified  no  less 
tHan  ten  strategic  weapon  threata.  This  list 
did  not  purport  to  be  complete,  and  it  did 
not  extend  to  theater  and  tactical  problems, 
such  as  NATO,  Vietnam,  Israel,  and  Cuba. 

Several  years  will  elapse  before  tbe  crlsts 
In  nuclear  security  will  mature;  and  p>erhapa 
the  UrUted  States  will  take  timely  counter- 
measures  to  forestall  such  maturation,  or 
else  we  shall  be  In  mortal  danger. 

The  existence,  severity,  and  growth  of  this 
crisis  have  escaped  the  average  voter,  partly 
because  Congress  has  not  yet  shown  much 
alarm.  The  public  baa  been  conditioned 
sigainst  national  defense  and  does  not  un- 
derstand the  problems  Involved.  It  is  Indeed 
politically  difficult  to  evok«  strong  concern 
about  anticipated  events  which  need  not 
eventuate  as  real  threats.  The  public  also 
resists  tbe  Insight  that  technology  moves  on 
inexorably  and  that,  therefore,  defense  must 
be  repeatedly  re-structured  and  up-dated. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Osngress  and  the 
American  people  were  much  aroused  to  the 
danger,  not  Just  to  the  United  States,  but 
to  freedom,  to  the  representative  system  of 
government,  and  to  tbe  progress  of  democ- 
racy. It  was  easy  to  conceive  the  threat 
under  the  overpowering  synUx)!  of  Stalin, 
and  the  U.S.  took  many  measures  which 
were  necessary  to  keep  the  danger  under 
control.  Since  that  time,  the  International 
Oommtinlst  Movement  has  undergone  sev- 
eml  changes  and  the  direct  threat  against 
Western  Europe,  which  tbe  average  Ameri- 
can regards  as  the  primary  foreign  security 
interest  of  the  United  States,  has  receded; 
or  seemingly  so.  There  occurred  a  number  of 
acute  confrontations,  among  which  the  con- 
flict m  Vietnam  la  only  the  most  outstand- 
ing example,  yet  the  Impression  has  been 
gaining  ground  that  the  "cold  war"  is  slowly 
grinding  to  a  halt.  Uttle  attention  was  paid 
to  the  fact  that  the  USSR  has  continued  to 
arm  itself  steadily  for  the  transparent  pur- 
pose of  establishing  strategic  superiority 
over  the  United  States. 

■When  the  United  States  intervened  In  Viet- 
nam, the  predominant  opinion  was  that 
Hanoi  was  acting  as  a  "stalking  horse"  for 
Peking  and  that  despite  a  few  recent  ideolog- 
ical differences  between  Moscow  and  Peking, 
tbe  communist  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia 
was  a  major  phase  of  tbe  communist  world 
revolution.  Hence,  under  tbe  writ  of  our 
bi-partisan  strategy  of  containment,  this 
particular  operation  bad  to  be  resisted.  In 
addition,  the  undertaking  vras  described  by 
the  communists  as  a  test  case  to  demonstrate 
the  efficacy  of  "people's  war"  and  the  feast- 
bUlty  of  defeating  the  United  States  through 
guerrilla  operations. 

Those  premises  ase  now  being  questioned 
by  several  Senators.  Basing  themselves  on 
academic  studies,  the  opponents  of  the  Viet- 


nam war  like  to  azgne  that  (1)  Hanoi  Is  Its 
own  master  and  is  fighting  for  the  overriding 
and  perhaps  sole  purpose  of  unifying  Viet- 
nam; (2)  this  particular  war  Is  not  related 
to  any  plans  Moscow  may  have  for  world 
conquest;  and  (3)  there  is  no  single  com- 
munist "conspiracy"  aiming  at  world  revolu- 
tion. Hence  we  are  engaged  In  a  purely  local 
and  nationalistic  affair  which  does  not  affect 
U.S.  security  in  any  meaningful  way. 

Some  argue  that  tbe  strengthening  of 
Hanoi,  perhaps  even  the  assumption  by 
North  Vietnam  of  control  over  tbe  whole 
of  Indochina,  would  be  to  tbe  detriment  of 
any  aggressive  plans  Red  China  may  have. 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  "a  very  particular 
war — In  a  particular  place,  characterized  by 
a  particular  kind  of  terrain  and  weather, 
peopled  by  a  particular  breed  of  men  and. 
above  all,  conditioned  by  a  particular  his- 
tory", to  quote  Mr.  Townsend  Hoopes,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  (Congres- 
sional Record,  May  19,  1970,  p.  16107.)  In 
that  respect  Hanoi's  war  Is  not  different  from 
any  other  war  anybody  ever  fought,  nor  can 
It  possibly  be.  For  that  matter,  the  com- 
munists have  always  taken  particular  pains 
to  utilize  nationalist  sentiments  as  well  as 
"concrete"  drctimstances.  The  old  Viet  Minh 
were  an  antl-oolonlallst  movement  dom- 
inated by  the  communists,  bxrt  present-day 
Vietnamese  communism  Is  not  any  more  na- 
tionalist than  soviet  or  Maoist  commxinlsm. 

Mr.  Hoopes  asserted  that  Ho's  "sacrlflclal 
legions"  were  driven  by  an  "unfulfilled  na- 
tional purpose"  and  "tbe  goal  of  national  In- 
dependence". He  may  well  be  right,  although 
he  couldnt  prove  It  cm  the  basis  of  the  In- 
doctrlnatlwi  those  legions  are  given.  But  Mr. 
Hoopes  ascribes  this  same  motivation  itot 
Just  to  the  "sacrlficlaJ  legions"  but  also  to 
"North  Vietnam"  and  to  "Hanoi",  i.e.  to 
those  elements  who  have  been  sacrificing  the 
troops.  What  is  worse,  Mr.  Hoopes  does  not 
seem  to  notice  his  sldgbt-of-band  by  which 
he  merges  several  subjects  and  confuses  sub- 
ject and  object.  Apparently  in  a  deliberate 
way,  he  avoided  to  describe  "Hanoi"  as  a 
communist  dictatorship.  So  if  we  give  "North 
Vietnam"  Its  right  name,  he  Is  saying  that 
the  leaders  of  the  communist  party  in  North 
Vietnam  were,  "to  be  sure,  fully  aware  at 
tbe  impUcations  for  the  wider  application 
of  tbe  Mao-Ho-Oiap  Insurgency  doctrine" 
but  they  were  not  motivated  by  "tbe  dream 
of  world  conquest,  nor  even  the  notion  of 
g«ierating  a  new  momenttim  for  communist 
advance  and  triumph  throughout  Asia." 

This  is  the  sort  of  "evldenoe"  that  is  pre- 
sented. It  is  baaed  on  the  elementary  mistake 
in  logic  which  Is  known  as  petitio  principii. 
Furthermore,  since  Mr.  Hoopes  does  not  know 
what  the  motivations  of  tbe  Hanoi  cooimu- 
nists  are  and  does  not  base  his  interpreta- 
tion on  any  data,  his  statements  are  unsup- 
ported assertions.  Third,  those  assertions  are 
In  contradiction  to  the  dau  be  himself  ad- 
duces, viz.  the  Ho-Glap  "insurgency  doc- 
trine"; and  I  pass  over  the  obvious  nonsense 
that  these  naen  were  "aware"  of  the  "Unifi- 
cation for  tbe  wider  fyjplication"  of  their  own 
doctrine.  Fourth,  Mr.  Hoopes'  assertion  is  a 
"red  herring" — obviously  the  North  Viet- 
namese communists  dont  dream  of  world 
conquest,  nor  even  conquest  of  the  whole  of 
Asia.  But  the  evidence  shows  that  they  claim 
the  whole  of  Indochina,  not  merely  the  whole 
of  Vietnam. 

Now,  tbe  Hanoi  leaders  are  strongly  moti- 
vated coDomunists  and  conscious  interna- 
tional communists,  even  though  they  also 
are  nationalists.  They  are  the  field  com- 
manders in  their  sector  of  the  global  front. 
They  will  carry  their  aggression  as  far  as 
they  can  c»'  deem  advisable,  and  that  neces- 
sarily In  agreement  with  other  commtinlst 
states  and  partlea.  To  the  extent  that  North 
Vietnam  accomplishes  conquests,  It  not  only 
violates  the  basic  tenets  ot  tbe  UJ4.  Charter 
and  of  the  funflam'>"ta'  principles  of  Amer- 
ican policy,  but  it  inevitably  will  generate 
"a  new  momentum  for  communist  advance 
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were  compelled  to  help,  precisely  because  the 
official  commitment  to  communism  entails 
Irremovable  obligations.  Neither  Moscow  nor 
Peking  can  afford  to  "betray  "  a  communist 
revolution,  and  they  hardly  are  inclined  to 
do  so. 

I  testified,  on  March  17.  1970.  at  consid- 
erable length  on  the  slno-soviet  conflict  and 
fully  explained  my  concern  that  an  open 
military  clash  between  the  two  communist 
super-powers,  far  from  being  unlikely.  Is 
highly  probable.  I  will  not  repeat  this  tes- 
timony here  except  to  say  that  In  my  Judg- 
ment it  is  in  Hanoi's  interest  to  prevent 
an  open  clash  between  China  and  the  USSR. 
If  this  clash  should  occur,  the  strategic 
complexities  of  the  Vietnam-Indochinese  war 
would  change,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict the  direction  of  such  change.  But  If 
the  clash  is  averted,  the  conflict  could  es- 
calate. The  evidence  suggests  that  the  Indo- 
chinese  war  has  been  contributing  to  the 
severity  of  the  slno-soviet  antagonism. 

"A  wolf  pack  is  not  monolithic;  nor  Is  It 
an  organized  conspiracy.  Wolves  sometimes 
fight  each  other.  Yet  If  a  lonely  traveller 
is  pursued  by  a  pack  of  wolves  ...  he  has 
to  worry  about  e.ich  one.  If  one  cub,  harm- 
less in  Itself,  begins  nibbling  at  his  snow- 
shoes,  the  traveler  had  better  strike  back. 
Otherwise  others,  which  had  paced  quickly 
in  the  background,  will  suppose  that  the 
prey  Is  weakening  and  may  close  In  "  (Payne, 
Ibid.  p.  112.) 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


PAIR  PACKAGING  AND  LABELING 
ACT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  introduced  a  bill  designed 
to  better  implement  the  stated  purpose 
of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 
My  bill,  S.  3752.  would  require  those 
commodities  within  the  purview  of  the 
act  to  be  marked  or  be  in  close  proximity 
to  information  listing  the  unit  price  of 
that  product. 

As  a  member  of  the  Consumer  Subcom- 
mittee. I  introduced  the  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  I  thought  it  in  the  public 
interest.  Modem  consumers,  in  my  opin- 
ion, deserve  an  honest,  straightforward 
statement  regarding  the  product  they 
have  purchased.  Modem  consumers,  in 
my  opinion,  deserve  to  know  the  best  buy 
for  their  money.  In  these  inflationary 
times  people  with  growing  families, 
elderly  people  with  fixed  incomes,  indeed, 
people  of  all  income  groups  are  trying 
to  stretch  their  food  dollars.  They  should 
not  buy  the  giant  economy  size  of  a  par- 
ticular product  based  on  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  it  represents  the  best 
buy  for  their  money.  They  should  be  able 
to  know — not  after  highly  complicated, 
time-consuming  calculations  which,  even 
among  well  educated  shoppers,  is  suc- 
cessful only  about  50  percent  of  the  time, 
according  to  studies,  but  after  looking  at 
the  choices — what  the  best  per  unit  buy 
really  is.  We  already  have  unit  pricing 
in  meat  and  poultry  products  and  in 
many  fresh  fruits  and  vegetable  products. 
The  consuming  public  deserves  it  in  other 
product  categories. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware  that 
certain  groups  within  the  grocery  in- 
dustry have  strongly  opposed  unit  pric- 
ing and  may  continue  to  do  so.  It  was 
my  hope  that  all  segments  of  the  public 
concerned  with  the  idea  would  be  able 


to  discuss  it  in  a  friendly,  continuing 
public  dialog.  However,  a  certain  segment 
of  the  grocery  industry  in  my  State  sug- 
gested that  I  have  joined  the  ranks  of 
"radical  eastern  Senators."  Rather  than 
presenting  rational  arguments,  their 
communication  has  largely  consisted  of 
rhetoric.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend 
to  have  my  motives  misunderstood;  I 
intend  to  make  the  record  clear.  Unit 
pricing,  in  my  opinion,  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
grocery  industry.  Unit  pricing  tells  con- 
sumers what  a  product  really  costs.  Unit 
pricing,  in  my  opinion,  is  inevitable. 

Certain  grocery  chains  across  the 
United  States  are  at  present  experienc- 
ing with  or  have  already  implemented 
what  my  bill  would  require.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Pood 
Chains  has  publicly  stated  that  "the 
idea  is  good'  and  that  he  might  not 
oppose  unit  pricing  if  it  could  appear 
on  a  shelf  rather  than  on  each  indi- 
vidual item.  This  is  precisely  what  my 
bill  would  do. 

One  of  the  prime  motivating  factors 
in  the  introduction  of  this  bill  was  my 
concern  that  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  grocery  industry  be  recognized  and 
protected.  For  this  reason,  my  bill  con- 
tains two  key  provisions:  First,  the  unit 
price  need  not  appear  on  each  separate 
package,  but  rather  may  appear  in  close 
proximity  to  it.  As  I  have  Indicated,  the 
unit  price  could  appear  on  the  shelf  or 
gondola,  at  the  end  of  the  aisle,  or  even 
in  front  of  the  store.  This  was  inten- 
tionally included  to  provide  the  Industry 
the  flexibility  to  deal  with  unit  pricing 
in  the  most  imaginative  way  possible  and 
in  a  way  in  which  competitive  forces 
might  Interact.  Second  and  perhaps  most 
importantly,  my  bill  would  exempt  that 
portion  of  the  Industry;  namely,  small 
retail  outlets,  which  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  unit  pricing  as  proposed  by 
other  more  stringent  bills  presently  be- 
fore the  Congress.  My  bill  would  spe- 
cifically   exempt    small    retail    outlets, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Mom  and  Pop 
stores.  Consumers  shop  in  these  kinds  of 
stores  for  convenience  purposes  gener- 
ally, rather  than  for  value  comparisons; 
and  unit  pricing  could  be  an  administra- 
tive burden  for  these  small  stores.  For 
Uiese  reasons.  I  included  this  exemption. 
I  intend  to  urge  it,  and  If  adopted,  I 
intend  to  make  It  stick.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  hearings  on  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  Senate  with  proper  guidance 
regarding  the  delineation  of  this  exemp- 
tion. 

I  would  also  state  that  I  was  moti- 
vated to  introduce  this  bill  because  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  simply 
has  not  worked.  Despite  the  best  in- 
tentions of  two  administrations,  the  pro- 
liferation of  package  sizes  has  not  been 
significantly  reduced.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  I  question  today,  as  I  did  in 
1966  when  I  joined  with  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  Conmierce  Committee  in 
the  minority  report  on  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act,  the  practicability 
of  trying  to  reduce  the  nimiber  of  differ- 
ent package  sizes.  If  a  small  manufac- 
turer wants  to  market  his  product  in  an 
odd  sized  package  and  try  to  obtain  an 
additional  3  percent  of  the  market  there- 
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by,  he  should  be  able  to  do  so.  In  my 
opinion.  It  would  be  a  drab  market  place 
indeed  if  all  packages  in  a  particular 
product  category  were  the  same  size.  Our 
goal,  according  to  the  Congressional 
Declaration  of  Policy  in  1966,  was  and 
Is  to  facilitate  value  comparisons.  Is  It 
not  more  workable  and  sensible  to  fa- 
cilitate value  comr>arisons  by  comparing 
unit  prices  side  by  side,  rather  than  by 
stifling  creative  market  techniques,  by 
forcing  consumers  of  all  income,  educa- 
tional, and  social  btickgrounds  to  per- 
form mental  gymnastics,  and  by  en- 
couraging the  continued  deception  of 
consumers? 

Mr.  President,  I  would  state  again  my 
hope  that  members  of  the  grocsry  in- 
dustry would  recognize  that  we  are  all 
consumers,  we  are  all  partners  in  the 
economic  system,  and  that  the  free  and 
competitive  marketplace  fimctlons  best 
when  straightforwardness  and  fairness 
and  quality  are  the  guidelines.  I  would 
encourage  consumers,  industry,  and  Gov- 
ernment to  be  pragmatic  and  construc- 
tive in  their  outlook.  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  work  together.  Unit  pricing,  as 
well  as  other  public  Issues,  deserves  dis- 
cussion in  that  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  30  of  last 
year,  President  Nixon  listed  what  he 
called  the  "Buyers  Bill  of  Rights."  The 
first  of  the  buyers  rights,  he  stated,  is 
"the  right  to  make  an  intelligent  choice 
among  products  and  service."  The  sec- 
ond right,  he  stated,  is  "the  right  to  ac- 
curate information  on  which  to  make 
his  free  choice." 

In  a  1966  report  of  the  President's 
Consumer  Advisory  Council,  it  was 
stated: 

Oettlng  information  Is  almost  as  dlfflcult 
for  the  well  educated  and  the  poor.  In  one 
recent  study,  college  educated  shoppers  who 
were  directed  to  select  the  least  expensive 
package  in  30  product  categories  failed  43% 
of  the  time,  at  an  extra  cost  of  9.0%."  (Cit- 
ing M.  Friedman.  Rational  Choice  in  the 
American  Supermarket:  An  Empirical  Study 
of  the  Effects  of  Marketing  and  Pricing 
Packages,  Selected  Proceedings  of  the  13th 
Annual  Conference  on  Consumer  Informa- 
tion, 1966). 

More  recently,  an  intensive  study  pre- 
pared for  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of  New 
York  by  Commissioner  Grant  and  sub- 
mitted as  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Consumer  Subcommittee  indicated  that 
through  unit  pricing  an  11-percent  ex- 
penditure of  consumer  food  dollars  could 
have  been  saved.  The  report  further 
stated: 

In  sun>.  the  errors  made  by  the  women  In 
each  shopping  group  attempting  to  select 
the  best  buy  for  their  dollars,  considering 
quality  alone,  amounted  to  between  40  %  and 
50%  of  their  choices  and  cost  them  about  a 
dime  on  every  dollar. 

A  special  study  group  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  CouncU  on 
Trends  and  Perspectives,  in  a  report  on 
"Business  and  the  Consumers — A  Pro- 
gram for  the  Seventies,"  states: 

In  order  to  act  rationally  In  making  prod- 
uct comparisons,  the  consuimer  needs  In- 
formation that  Is  not  generally  available  on 
such  fundamental  points  as  unit  pricing  .  .  . 

Moreover,  as  I  indicated  to  the  Senate 
when  I  introduced  the  bill,  several  gro- 


cery chains  and  individual  stores  are  ex- 
perimenting in  varying  degrees  with  unit 
pricing  in  Washington,  Ohio,  niinois, 
California,  Massachusetts.  Maryland, 
New  York,  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
Maine. 

Mr.  President,  the  supermarket  of  the 
future  may  have  computerized  checking, 
dated  labeling,  percentage  of  ingredients 
labeling,  and  other  new  items  in  market- 
ing, warehousing,  and  consumer  in- 
formation. Perhaps  it  is  time,  then,  to 
consider  the  merits  of  unit  pricing.  If  so, 
Mr.  President,  let  it  be  clear  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Consumer  Subcommittee, 
I  intend  to  represent  fully  the  interests 
of  everyone  involved  to  the  best  of  my 
abUity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  articles  on  unit  pricing, 
a  recent  letter  from  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Kansas  Pood  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, my  letter  in  reply,  and  a  letter  from 
Prof.  Richard  Morse  of  Kansas  State 
University  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kansas    Food    Dealsss'    Associa- 
Tioif.  Inc., 

Arkansas  City,  Kans..  May  18, 1970. 
Hon.  James  Pkakson. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Kansas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Senator  Pearson:  Kansas  Grocers 
and  Supermarket  operators  are  so  disap- 
pointed to  learn  of  your  endorsement  and 
sponsoring  a  bill  on  Unit  Pricing  (S.  3752) . 

Espveclally  slnoe  there  has  been  no  clamor- 
ing for  this  sort  of  pricing  by  Kansas  con- 
sumers. We  understand  the  sub-committee 
of  which  you  are  Chairman,  has  heard  only 
the  proponents. 

The  fact  you  would  Introduce  such  legisla- 
tion before  hearing  the  opponents.  Is  pro- 
cedure we  might  expect  from  some  radical 
eastern  Senators,  but  not  our  own  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Some  are  wondering  if  you  have  been  away 
too  long  and  gotten  out  of  touch  with  your 
Kansas  people.  We  would  like  to  think  you 
consider  the  members  of  the  Kansas  Pood 
Dealers  Association,  operating  over  2000 
Kansas  Supermarket  and  Convenience  stores, 
their  wives  and  employees,  are  part  of  your 
constituents. 

Your  statement  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
Safeway  and  Kroger  are  using  the  Unit  Pric- 
ing system.  Is  certainly  misleading  the  pub- 
lice  and  other  Senators.  It  seems  to  Infer  the 
Company's  endorsement.  Our  Information 
from  these  people  Is  they  have  recently 
started  operating  a  few  test  stores  to  obtain 
for  all  of  us,  an  accurate  determination  of 
the  cost  of  Implementing  such  a  pricing  pol- 
icy, and  to  find  out  of  the  consumer  really 
wants  and  would  tise  the  added  price  Infor- 
mation. 

Another  one  of  your  comments  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  relates  to  the  statement  your  bUl 
on  Unit  pricing  would  save  the  consumer 
10%  of  her  grocery  bill. 

Really  Senator  Pearson,  I  wouldn't  have 
believed  you  made  such  a  misleading  public 
remark  If  I  hadn't  read  It  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  know  you  know  there  Is  not 
that  much  margin  left  In  the  food  business. 

If  selective  purchasing  which  Unit  Pricing 
purportedly  would  provide,  could  save  the 
consumer  10%,  I  know  you  know  the  fierce 
competitive  situation  which  exists  in  food 
retailing,  would  have  forced  Unit  Pricing  on 
the  food  retailing  industry  long  before  now. 
without  any  Federal  law  or  expensive  bu- 
reaucratic enforcing  agency. 

Your  bill's  claimed  exemption  of  Pop  and 


Mom  stores,  is  very  tuifair  to  them  and  thrir 
larger  competitors.  That  was  the  pitch  used 
to  get  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  controls 
started.  Exempt  the  small  store  at  first,  now 
they  are  In. 

Senator  Pearson  we  are  saving  a  State 
Board  meeting  In  Topeka,  Kansas  Sunday 
June  7th.  Our  President  Don  Lumpkin  along 
with  Board  members,  have  requested  you  be 
Invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 

Shortly  after  the  noon  luncheon,  which 
you  should  attend,  you  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  try  and  sell  your  bill  and  its 
merits  to  our  Orocers. 

We  hope  you  can  promptly  write  or  wire  us 
your  acceptance. 

Very  Sincerely. 

Lee  E.  Circle. 
Executive  Secretary,  Kansas  Food  Deal- 
ers Association. 

What's  Happened  to  Kansas'  Senator  James 
Pearson 

Senator  Pearson's  becoming  a  q>onsor  of 
compulsory  federal  unit  pricing  legislation 
vros  a  surprise  and  nKiet  serious  disappoint- 
ment and  shock  to  all  connected  with  the 
Retail  Pood  business  In  his  home  State.  Re- 
garded as  a  conservative,  a  friend  of  business. 
and  opposed  to  vmnecessary  federal  regula- 
tion, the  Senator's  sudden  espousal  of  mak- 
ing tinlt  pricing  a  federal  requirement  Is 
bound  to  have  serious  repercussions  among 
his  home  suppoi-ters. 

The  many  letters  Pearson  has  received  from 
food  people  asking  he  vote  against  such  Fed- 
eral legislation,  apparently  has  only  prompted 
him  to  Introduce  such  legislation  under  his 
own  sponsorship. 

Has  our  Kansas  Senator  already  been  In 
Washington  so  long  he  can  only  hear  the 
militants,  the  paraders  and  the  revolu- 
tionaries? Or,  Is  he  attempting  to  ride  an 
lUuslonary  Constimerlsm  Bandwagon?  His 
statement  that  Unit  Pricing  would  save  con- 
sumers 10%  would  Indicate  his  reckless  dis- 
regard for  the  facts  relating  to  National  im- 
plementation of  compulsory  Unit  Pricing. 

In  1966.  Senator  Pearson  voted  against  leg- 
islation which  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  packaging  law.  He  Joined  in  a  minor- 
ity committee  report  opposing  giving  the 
federal  government  power  to  fix  the  size  and 
weight  of  consumer  packaged  p.oducts.  Then. 
he  held  that  this  power  "confers  on  Federal 
Officials  dangerous  and  arbitrary  control  over 
trade  In  the  marketplace." 

Now  almost  fovir  years  later,  the  Senator 
believes,  according  to  his  statement  In  In- 
troducing the  unit  pricing  blU,  that  prolifera- 
tion of  package  sizes  confuses  constuners  try- 
ing to  select  the  best  buy.  He  finds  that 
reducing  proliferation  In  package  sizes 
through  voluntary  agreement  of  manu- 
facturers is  not  only  "contrary  to  open  and 
innovative  marketing,  but  plainly  unwork- 
able." Therefore,  in  his  opinion  one  way  to 
assist  consumers  get  the  best  value  is  to 
require  unit  pricing,  a  simple  and  direct  man- 
ner of  accomplishing  the  goal.  So  in  place  of 
either  compulsory  or  voluntary  regulation  of 
package  sizes  and  vrelghts.  Senator  Pearson 
would  Impose  mandatory  unit  retell  pricing 
on  all  consumer  packaged  commodities. 

The  interesting  fact  about  the  Senator's 
views  on  unit  pricing  Is  that  the  Sub-com- 
mittee on  which  he  sits  has  not  yet  heard 
from  industry  representatives  on  the  ques- 
tion. It  has  listened  to  views  from  consumer 
groups  and  government  witnesses,  but  gro- 
cers, manufacturers  and  other  sellers  have 
not  been  given  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  food  distributors  In 
Kansas  must  make  an  even  greater  effort  to 
Inform  the  Senator  concerning  the  Imprac- 
tical effects  connected  with  compulsory  unit 
pricing.  This  may  well  turn  out  to  be  a 
costly  mistake  for  our  Kansas  Senator  if  his 
bill  should  pass  and  raise  prices  Instead  of 
saving  the  consumers  10%. 
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Senator  Pear»on's  bUl  requiring  unit  reUU 
prices  certainly  glvea  the  pronoeid  a  new 
lustre  of  reason ableneas  materially  Improving 
Its  chances  of  eventual  approval  by  Congreas. 

Introduction  of  the  bill  by  Senator  Pear- 
son. Republic*"  of  Kansas  caUlnf  for  manda- 
tory federal  unit  pricing  by  rftallers  Is  a 
major  breakthrough  for  Ita  supforters.  Sen- 
ator Pearson  Is  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Senate  Commeroe  Conaumer 
Subcommittee  holding  hearings  ©n  unit  pric- 
ing leglaUUon.  His  bill  S.  3753— would  re- 
quire retailers  to  disclose  for  each  packaged 
consumer  commodity  its  fuU  price  and  price 
per   unit  of  weight,  volume,  oi    measure. 

SMALL  STORE  EXEMPTIO  »? 

In  a  statement  on  the  Senn  te  floor  ac- 
companying Introduction  of  t  ae  bill,  the 
Senator  said  his  bill  would  eiempt  "mom 
and  pop  stores."  However,  actually  the  bill 
gives  to  the  Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
broad  discretionary  authority  to  ixempt  those 
retailers  who,  because  of  a  few  smployees  or 
other  factors,  the  agency  finds  w  ould  be  serl- 
ouBly  burdened  by  the  proposed  law.  How  far 
this  exemption  would  apply,  tc  whom,  and 
for  how  long  Is  a  matter  of  sjeculatlon. 

KZPANIIED    COTOIACI — BECTTLATTON    OT    COTTPONS 
TNCLtTBED 

Sexiator  Pearson  also  proposes  that  unit 
pricing  and  the  federal  packaging  law  apply 
to  a  greater  number  of  durable  products 
bought  by  consumers.  He  would  have  the 
law  cover  hotjsehold  durable  goods  con- 
sumed in  less  than  a  year.  Newly  covered 
■rUcIes  aubject  to  unit  prlclrg  would  in- 
clude such  articles  as  brooms  and  mops, 
diaries  and  calendars,  flower  see' Is,  and  greet- 
ing cards.  All  of  these  articles  are  now  ex- 
empt tmder  the    federal  packiglng  law. 

Another  expansion  of  federU  regulation 
proposed  by  the  Senator  applits  to  trading 
coupons,  Under  S.  3753,  the  Pcod  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission are  allowed  to  regulatu  use  of  such 
coupons  and  other  promotional  devices  stat- 
ing or  implying  that  a  product  is  offered  at 
a  price  lower  than  la  regulirly  charged. 
Neighborhood  flyers  and  Instor^  promotional 
material  using  such  terms  as  "rfeduced  price" 
wovild  also  be  subject  to  fedeiial  regulation. 

YKN   PaaCXNT  SAVXNCS  POB  CONSVMEBS 

In  a  statement  on  the  Senat^  floor  accom- 
panytng  introduction  of  his  |  biU,  Senator 
Pearson  held  that  with  unltjprtcing.  con- 
camera  could  save  up  to  lOTc  of  their  annual 
food  budget.  With  annual  e:^>endlture«  of 
»120  billlan,  this  oould  if  Xz%e  mean  con- 
sumers saving  tia  btlllan  each  i  year.  He  held 
tiiat  "unit  pricing  is  both  tiiAely  and  suit- 
able." and  pointed  to  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
meroe of  the  United  States  rfport  favoring 
unit  pricing. 


U.S.^MATS. 

Waahington,  D.C.,  tune  3.  1970. 
Mr.  Lex  E.  Cucle. 

Executive  Secretary,  Kansas  Fcpd  Dealers  As- 
sociation, Arkansas  City.  Wans. 

DiAa  Mb.  Cibclb:  Thank  yo*i  for  your  re- 
cent letter  and  invitation  th  your  Board 
meeting  in  Topeka.  I  have  a  prior  commit- 
ment to  commission  the  USS  Kansas  City 
this  weekend  In  Boston  an4,  therefore,  I 
must  decline.  I  would,  howevfcr,  like  to  ex- 
plain to  you  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  Intro- 
duced a  bin  to  provide  for  uiilt  pricing. 

On  October  30th  of  last  ^ear.  President 
Nixon  in  his  Consumer  Addrasa  listed  what 
he  called  the  "Buyers  Bill  oi  Rights."  The 
first  of  the  buyers  rights,  he  fetated.  Is  "the 
right  to  make  an  intelligent!  choice  among 
products  and  service."  The  second  right,  he 
stated,  la  "the  right  to  accurate  Infoanatlon 
on  whl<ai  to  make  his  free  cUoloe." 

In  agreement  with  the  Pnsldenfs  state- 
ment, my  interest  In  unit  pricing  Is  the  re- 
sult of  several  overnight  hei  rings  concern- 


ing the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act, 
often  called  the  "Truth  In  Packaging"  Act 
which  the  Senate  Consumer  Subcommittee 
conducted  during  the  four  years  since  Its 
enactment.  These  hearings  have  been  held 
for  the  express  purpose  of  aseesslng  the 
progress  of  the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  and  Its  Implementation,  rather  than  for 
considering  the  merits  of  unit  pricing.  How- 
ever, should  hearings  be  held  on  my  bUl  or 
any  other  proposed  unit  pricing  legislation, 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  views  of  all  In- 
terested persons.  Including  your  Association, 
win   be   fully    heard. 

During  recent  hearings,  we  heard  testi- 
mony from  representatives  of  the  government 
agencies  charged  with  enforcing  this  Act  and 
from  members  of  the  general  public.  Consid- 
erable Interest  was  evidenced  for  the  Idea  of 
unit  pricing  as  a  means  of  better  Implement- 
ing the  stated  purpose  of  the  Act,  namely 
to  "facilitate  value  comparisons."  Members 
of  the  Nixon  Administration,  including  Mrs. 
Knauer.  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs;  Mr.  Edwards,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration; 
and  Mr.  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, expressed  their  Interest  In  the  con- 
cept. 

Consumer  representatives  criticized  the  ap- 
proach and  the  implementation  of  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  and  strongly 
endorsed  unit  pricing.  Mrs.  Bess  Myerson 
Grant  Indicated  that,  based  on  her  study, 
consumers  were  able  to  make  the  best  buy  for 
their  money  under  test  conditions  only 
about  50<"o  of  the  time.  Mrs.  Helen  Nelson. 
Associate  Director,  Center  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, University  of  Wisconsin,  testified  that, 
based  on  her  studies  in  Sacramento,  con- 
sumers were  now  no  more  able  to  make  the 
best  buy  for  their  money  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  Act  was  passed. 

Perhaps  you  misunderstood  my  state- 
ment that  consumers  might  save  as  much 
as  10%  on  their  grocery  bill.  But,  regarding 
the  estimated  savings  that  constmiers  may 
obtain  through  unit  pricing,  a  1966  Report 
of  the  Preaidenfs  Consumer  Advisory  Coim- 
cll  stated: 

"Getting  information  is  almost  as  difficult 
tor  the  well  educated  and  the  poor.  In 
one  recent  study,  college  educated  shoppers 
who  were  directed  to  select  the  least  ex- 
pensive package  In  30  product  categories 
failed  43%  of  the  time,  of  an  eitro  east  of 
».0%"- (Citing  M.  Friedman,  Rational  Choice 
in  the  American  Supermarket.  An  Empirical 
Study  of  the  Effects  of  Marketing  and  Pric- 
ing Packages,  Selected  Proceedings  of  the 
13th  Annual  Conference  on  Consumer  infor- 
mation, 1966). 

More  recently,  an  Intensive  study  pre- 
pared for  B4ayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of  New 
Tork  by  Commissioner  Grant  and  sub- 
mitted as  testimony  before  the  Senate  Con- 
stuner  Subcommittee  indicated  that  through 
unit  pricing  an  il%  expenditure  of  con- 
sumer food  dollars  could  have  been  »aved. 
The  rejKH-t  further  stated : 

"In  sum,  the  errors  made  by  women  in 
each  shopping  group  attempting  to  select 
the  best  buy  for  their  dollars,  considering 
quantity  alone,  amounted  to  between  40" 
and  60%  of  their  choices  and  cost  them 
atwut  a  dime  on  every  dollar." 

Further,  unit  pricing  appears  to  be  a  more 
preferable  way  of  facilitating  value  compari- 
sons than  by  restricting  the  number  of  pack- 
age sizes.  This  second  approach  could  stifle 
Imaginative  marketing  techniques  whereby 
a  manufacturer  with  an  odd  size  or  shaped 
package  might  be  able  to  obtain  an  in- 
creased share  of  the  market.  Secondly,  It 
could  penalize  the  smaller  manufacturers 
who  must  use  stock  or  standard  sized  con- 
tainers. For  example,  a  large  manufacturer 
may  enjoy  85%  of  the  market  by  utilizing  a 
nonstandard  sized  package.  In  that  case.  If 
we  tried  to  restrict  the  various  package 
sizes,    the    small    manufacturer    who    was 


\islng  stock  containers  might  be  forced  to 
utilize  the  more  expensive,  nonstandard 
packages.  Moreover,  If  our  aim  Is  to  facili- 
tate value  comparisons  as  stated  by  the 
Congress,  then  would  It  not  be  more  reason- 
able to  compare  prices  directly — by  means  of 
unit  pricing — than  indirectly  through  stand- 
ardization of  package  sizes  which  would 
stifle  Imaginative  marketing  and  perhaps  en- 
coiu'age  monopolization  of  product  cate- 
gories. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Circle,  It  appears  that  unit 
pricing  Is  inevitable.  Mr.  Davis  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  testified  before  our  Com- 
mittee on  March  23:  "looking  to  the  future, 
we  believe  that  some  of  the  major  chains 
will,  on  their  own,  incorporate  unit  pricing 
Into  new  marketing  systems.  Such  systems 
will  Improve  their  own  stocking  and  reorder- 
ing procedures  as  well  as  help  the  shopper. 
Other  stores  may  find  that  unit  pricing  Is  a 
customer  service  which  offers  a  competitive 
advantage."  As  Mrs.  Knauer  testified  that 
same  day,  "we  believe  unit  pricing  Is  feasible 
and  desirable  and  will  indeed  aid  the  con- 
sumer, but  we  agree  that  prudence  should 
be  exercised  and,  as  such,  we  will  await 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  conclusions 
before  formally  presenting  our  recommenda- 
tion." A  special  study  group  of  the  U.S. 
Chaml)er  of  Commerce,  the  Council  on 
Trends  and  Perspectives,  in  a  report  on  Busi- 
ness and  the  Consumers — A  Program  for  the 
Seventies  states: 

"In  order  to  act  rationally  In  making 
product  comparisons,  the  consumer  needs 
information  that  Is  not  generally  available 
on     such     fundamental     points     as     unit 

pricing ..."  ^      „       » 

Moreover,  as  I  Indicated  on  the  Senate 
floor  when  I  introduced  this  biU,  several  gro- 
cery chains  and  Individual  stores  are  ex- 
perimenting In  varying  degrees  with  unit 
pricing  in  Washington.  Ohio,  nunols,  Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts,  Maryland.  New  York, 
New  Hampehlre  and  Maine.  And  in  the 
Congreas  several  bUls  have  been  introduced 
on  unit  pricing  by  Senator  Nelson,  Congress- 
man Rosenthal  and  others. 

Given  this  developing  situation,  I  Intro- 
duced a  bUl  which  I  thought  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable one;  one  which.  Indeed,  may  be  an 
Administration  alternative.  Recognizing  the 
increasing  interest  In  the  public  and  In  the 
Congress  for  imlt  pricing.  I  Intended  to  re- 
spond to  this  interest  whUe  recognizing  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  industry.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  bUl.  then  it  should  be  a  reasonable 

one. 

Accordingly,  my  bUl  contained  language 
which  would  exempt  small  retail  outlets,  such 
as  your  Association  represents.  ThU  was  done 
in  recognition  of  the  administrative  burdens 
which  the  smaU  retaU  outlete,  sometimes 
known  as  the  "Mom  and  Pop"  stores  where 
shopping  is  generally  for  convenience  rather 
than  for  savings,  might  face  If  required  to 
unit  price  their  goods.  The  bOl  directs  the 
promulgating  authority  to  determine  the 
criteria  for  this  exemption,  on  the  basU  of 
the  number  of  employees  or  gross  sales  (a 
figure  as  high  as  $50  million  has  been  sug- 
gested) or  other  appropriate  criteria. 

Secondly,  my  bill  would  not  require  dual 
pricing,  that  Is  listing  both  the  retail  price 
and  the  unit  price  on  each  particular  Item. 
Instead,  the  unit  price  could  be  displayed 
either  on  the  package  or  in  close  proximity 
to  the  package.  For  example,  the  unit  price 
could  appear  on  the  shelf,  gondola,  at  the 
end  of  the  aisle,  or  even  In  the  front  of  the 
store  This  was  done  to  allow  full  opportunity 
for  the  forces  of  competition  and  Imagination 
in  this  area  so  that  retaUers  may  develop 
their  ovm  way  of  handling  unit  pricing. 

I  recognize  that  no  Industry  wanU  to  be 
regulated.  My  sincere  hope  is  that  unit 
pricing  wUl  develop  voluntarUy  through  open 
competition.  Also,  I  recognize  that  a  new 
manner  of  pricing  may  initially  cost  money. 
However,  an  owner  of  a  medltim-sized  grocery 
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chain  In  the  Midwest  stopped  by  my  office 
recently  to  Indicate  that  he  was  going  to 
adopt  unit  pricing  In  his  twenty  retaU  out- 
lets next  June;  and  based  on  his  study  and 
on  a  hard  buslneas  Judgment,  he  would  save 
approximately  •18,000  per  year.  Now,  his 
situation  may  be  unique  because  of  ware- 
housing, marketing,  computer  utilization  or 
other  factors.  However,  we  may  find  that 
unit  pricing  will  not  cause  enormous  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  will,  because  of  con- 
sumer demand.  Indeed  pay  for  Itself. 

Moreover,  as  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee,  my  Intention  is 
limited  to  facilitating  value  comparisons. 
Unit  pricing— which  Is  already  applicable  to 
meat,  poiUtry,  and  a  few  other  Items — ap- 
pears to  be  not  an  unreasonable  concept.  In 
my  opinion.  It  would  require,  after  all,  oiUy 
that  one  be  told  how  much  of  a  product  his 
money  la  buying.  While  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  the  grocery  Industry,  the  future  may  well 
include  computerized  checking,  dated  label- 
ing, percentage  of  Ingredients  labeling,  and 
other  new  Ideas  In  marketing,  warehousing 
and  consumer  information.  Perhaps  Its  time, 
then,  to  consider  the  merits  of  unit  pricing. 
If  so,  I  Intend  to  fully  represent  the  interest 
of  everyone  Involved,  Including  your  Associa- 
tion. And  again,  Mr.  Circle,  your  group  would 
be  exempt  by  th4  provisions  of  my  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  Circle,  the  comparison  is  drawn 
to  radical  eastern  Senators.  The  introduction 
of  my  bill,  however,  was  not  prompted  by  the 
vagaries  of  regionalism  or  sectionalism.  Fur- 
thermore, I  would  hope  that  a  continuing 
public  dialogue  could  develop — a  free  inter- 
change of  reasonable  and  forceful  arguments 
dealing  with  unit  pricing  on  Its  merits. 

There  is  always  the  posslbUlty,  as  you 
Indicate,  that  a  Senator  wUl  lose  touch  with 
those  he  represents.  However,  I  have  been 
home  16  times  already  this  year  meeting  with 
hundreds  of  Kansans.  In  addition,  enclosed 
you  will  find  an  editorial  by  the  Wichita 
Eagle  which  Indicates,  perhaps,  that  I  may. 
in  fact,  be  in  close  touch  with  my  State, 

While  no  hearings  or  other  Congressional 
action  Is  expected  In  the  Immediate  future 
or  any  unit  pricing  leglslaUon,  I  would 
nevertheless,  appreciate  yoxir  views.  More- 
over, if  you  cotild  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of 
your  position  on  this  subject,  I  would  cer- 
tainly consider  It  in  detail  and  make  It  a 
part  of  the  hearings  record.  However,  because 
the  vlewa  of  Congress  sometimes  become  dis- 
torted, unintentionally  or  otherwise,  I  in- 
tend to  make  my  position  clear  on  this  bill. 
Accordingly,  I  will  be  speaking  out  on  the 
matter  from  time  to  time. 

Finally,  thank  you  again  for  yoiu-  kind 
Invitation  and  letter.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
attend  your  meeting.  I  hope  we  will  remain 
In  communication  on  this  matter. 

Best  regards. 

Very  tnily  yours, 

JAMKS  B.  Peabson, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Kansas  Statb  Universtty, 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  June  16. 1970. 
Senator  James  B.  Peakson, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Pearson  :  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  an  article  from  this  morning's  Kansas 
City  Times  about  your  support  of  unit  pric- 
ing. I  congratulate  you  for  your  attention  to 
this  Issue. 

The  cuticle  quotes  Mr.  Lee  Circle,  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  Issue  many  tlotes, 
as  stating  that  "there  Is  no  clamoring  for 
this  sort  of  pricing  by  Kansas  constuners". 

Mr.  Circle  and  his  association  may  never 
have  asked  the  Kansas  consumers  If  they 
want  unit  pricing.  This  dep>artment  and  the 
Kansas  Home  Economics  Association 
(K.H.E.A.)  have  asked  Kansas  consumers 
about  unit  pricing.  The  K.H.E.A.,  for  exam- 
ple, has  sold  10,000  "Budget  Gadgets"  (one 
enclosed).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Kan- 


sas Food  Dealer's  Association  has  recognized 
unit  pricing  to  the  extent  that  the  associa- 
tion Is  distributing  the  very  same  "Budget 
G^adget".  Also,  several  stores  In  Manhattan 
have  placed  the  association's  "Budget 
Gadgets"  on  display  with  a  large  sign  Invit- 
ing consumers  to  check  unit  prices  with 
other  stores. 

This  department,  together  with  other 
groups  In  Kansas,  conducted  a  20-polnt 
Consumer  Quiz  from  November.  1969  to  Jan- 
uary, 1970  (see  enclosiu*).  Included  in  this 
quiz  was  a  question  about  unit  pricing.  As 
shown,  93%  of  the  1003  Kansans  responding 
approved  of  unit  pricing. 

ThU  aame  20-polnt  qtiiz  was  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  Kansas  Legislature.  The  leg- 
islators were  asked  to  rank  the  20  points  In 
order  of  Importance,  and  of  those  respond- 
ing 66%  ranked  unit  pricing  In  the  top  ten. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Circle  is  Incorrect  when  he 
Implies  that  Kansas  does  not  want  unit  pric- 
ing. Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  L.  D.  Mobse, 

Professor  and  Head. 

[From  the  WlchlU  Eagle  and  the  Beacon, 

Apr.  26, 1970] 

Helping  the  Buthi 

Sen.  James  P.  Pearson,  R-Kan..  has  In- 
troduced a  bin  to  aid  consumers  In  selec- 
tion of  retail  commodities  by  requiring  that 
the  unit  price  of  each  Item  be  shown. 

Pearson  said  in  a  Senate  speech  that  his 
bill  would  reduce  confusion  in  the  market 
place  and  could  result  in  an  estimated  sav- 
ings of  10  per  cent  in  the  nation's  $130-bll- 
Uon  annual  food  budget. 

Anyone  who  has  tried  to  compare  the 
price  of  a  six-ounce  Jar  with  a  2-pound  Jar 
of  peanut  butter  will  appreciate  Pearson's 
effort. 

It  Is  the  practice  In  most  supermarkets 
to  list  only  the  total  price  of  Items  on  their 
shelves.  You  are  left  with  mental  arithmetic 
to  figure  out  the  amount  per  pound  or 
ounce,  pint  or  quart. 

His  bill  would  provide  for  the  direct  com- 
parisons that  would  make  shopping  easier. 
It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  consumer. 

(From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  June  15,  1970] 

Pearson  in  Favor  or  Ukit-Price  Law 

(By  Joe  Lastellc) 

Washington. — Sen.  James  B.  Pearson 
(R-Kans.)  has  been  dolpg  some  shopping 
In  the  supermarket  lately  and  he  Is  con- 
vinced more  than  ever  that  unit  pricing  is 
needed  so  that  the  purchaser  can  select  the 
best  buy. 

So  Pearson  Introduced  a  blU  that  would 
require  a  label,  chart  or  sign  listing  the 
price  per  pound,  pint  or  other  unit  of  meas- 
lure  of  a  particular  Item.  After  listening  to 
witnesses  In  recent  Senate  hearings  talk 
about  the  fair  packaging  and  labcUng  act 
and  some  of  Its  deficiencies,  Pearson  con- 
cluded unit  pricing  would  provide  the  best 
means  of  making  value  comparisons. 

A  housewife  could  save  money  In  a  store 
that  used  unit  pricing,  Pearson  felt.  For 
Instance,  a  sman  can  of  apple  sauce  might 
be  marked  19  cents  a  pound  under  the  unit 
pricing  system,  while  the  larger  economy  slae 
actually  costs  31  cents  a  pound.  The  smart 
housewife  would  buy  several  of  the  smaller 
cans  and  save  some  money. 

When  the  Kansas  Food  Dealers  associa- 
tion read  about  Pearson's  bill,  the  executive 
secretary,  Lee  E.  Circle  of  Arkansas  City, 
Kans.,  wrote  Pearson  a  letter  of  protest.  It 
accused  the  senator  of  hearing  only  the 
proponents  for  unit  pricing,  said  he  was 
out  of  touch  with  Kansas  people,  that  his 
action  was  that  of  the  "ragpal  Eastern  sen- 
ators" and  noted  there  hasTseen  "no  clamor- 
ing for  this  sort  of  ixlclng  br  Kansas 
consumers." 


"I  know  I  am  right  on  this,"  Pearson  said, 
"and  I  am  going  to  put  my  head  down  and 
go  forward." 

Pearson  replied  to  Circle  with  a  5-page 
letter  in  which  he  made  these  points: 

President  Nixon  has  said  among  a  buyer's 
rights  is  the  right  to  accurate  Information 
on  which  to  make  an  inteUlgent  and  free 
choice  among  the  products  and  services  he 
desires. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  special  assistant  to 
the  President  for  consumer  affairs,  and  oth- 
ers In  the  administration.  In  the  Commerce 
department  and  Federal  Trade  commission 
favor  unit  pricing. 

Studies  show  that  even  coUege  educated 
shoppers  make  the  wrong  buy,  that  Is,  se- 
lect the  most  expensive  package  almost  half 
of  the  time.  A  New  York  study  showed  that 
through  unit  pricing  housewives  could  save 
a  dime  on  every  dollar  they  spend  in  a  gro- 
cery store. 

"I  recognize  that  no  Industry  wants  to  be 
regulated,"  Pearson  wrote  In  his  letter.  "My 
sincere  hope  Is  that  unit  pricing  wUl  de- 
velop voluntarily  through  open  competition." 

Pearson  pointed  out  that  the  owner  of  a 
medltun-slzed  grocery  chain  told  him  he 
was  going  to  adopt  vmlt  pricing  and,  based 
on  his  study  and  hard  business  Judgment, 
he  would  save  »18,000  a  year  with  the  benefit 
of  computerized  marking. 

Experiments  with  unit  pricing  by  major 
chains  are  under  way  In  nine  states  and 
one  firm,  Benner  Tea  company,  which  has 
22  stores  In  Missouri,  Iowa  and  minols,  has 
a  full  scale  unit  pricing  system  In  all  of  Its 
Stores,  utilizing  labels  turned  out  by  a  com- 
puter tolling  the  housewife  at  a  glance  what 
brand  and  size  of  a  product  Is  the  most 
economical. 

Pearson's  bill  would  exempt  the  smaU 
"mom  and  pop"  stores  because  of  the'ad- 
mlnlstratlve  btuxlen  unit  pricing  would 
cause.  But  he  noted  that  such  stores  are 
used  generaUy  for  their  convenience  rather 
than  savings. 

(Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times,  June  4,  1970) 

MroWEST    StTPERMARKET    CHAIN    SETS    UP 
UNlr-PRICTNO   STSTKlt 

Washington. — A  chain  of  supermarkets 
in  the  Sllddle  West,  hoping  to  Increase  prof- 
its by  helping  customers  choose  the  best 
buys,  has  set  up  the  nation's  first  fuU-scale 
unit-pricing  syBtcm. 

Unit-pricing  Is  the  listing  of  the  price  per 
pound,  pint  or  other  unit  of  measure. 

VALUE    AT   A    GLANCE 

The  system  at  the  Benner  Tea  company's 
22  stores  In  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Missouri  Is 
designed  to  teU  shoppers  at  a  glance  what 
brand  and  size  of  a  product  is  most  eco- 
nomical. 

The  proliferation  of  different  sizes  and 
prices  of  packages  on  supermarket  shelves 
makes  It  Impractical  and  often  impossible 
for  housewives  to  compare  price  values.  Ad- 
vocates of  unit  pricing  regard  It  as  a  money- 
saving  device  for  consumere  burdened  by 
increasingly  high  food  costs. 

In  establishing  unit  pricing  the  Benner 
chain's  motive  is  not  merely  to  "strike  a 
blow  for  the  consumer"  but  also  to  make 
more  money,  according  to  Charles  C.  Pltz- 
morrls,  Jr.,  BurUngton.  la.,  the  company's 
president  and  principal  stockholder. 

Fltzmorrls  was  interviewed  recently  while 
in  Washington  to  get  a  statement  endorsing 
his  project  from  Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Knauer. 
President  Nixon's  special  assistant  for  con- 
sumer affaire. 

"It's  not  altrustic  on  my  part."  he  said. 
"I  expect  to  profit  by  It.  The  housewife  win 
get  more  Information  in  my  stores  and  there- 
fore she'll  oome  back  and  shop  with  me.  If 
I'm  ri^t  this  wlU  increase  my  aalea  10  per- 
cent." 
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Mrs.  Knauer  gave  mm  a  Btatfement  favor- 
ing unit  pricing  by  food  cbalni  as  a  means 
of  providing  ne«ded  Informatloi  to  the  con- 
sumer "to  fight  Inflation  and  |o  obtain  the 
most  for  her  shopping  dollar." 

The  unit  prices  of  all  4.000  tems  sold  In 
Benner  stores  are  calculated  b]  a  computer. 
The  computer  also  prints  the  labels  to  be 
posted  on  shelves,  giving  the  imit  price  of 
each  Item,  the  package  price  md  the  con- 
tent by  weight,  volume  or  other  measure. 

The  National  Association  of  Food  Chains 
has  opposed  voluntary   unit  pricing  and  Is 


vigorously  protesting  pending 


federal  legis- 


lation and  a  propKJsed  New  Tcrk  regxilatlon 
Xor  compulsory  unit  pricing.  The  associa- 
tion contends  that  the  cost  ol  unit  pricing 
sjretems  would  be  prohibitive. 

ritzmorrls  concedes  that  11  could  be  a 
hardship  to  small  stores  becaua !,  In  his  view, 
the  use  of  a  computer  Is  esseaUal.  But  he 
s&ld  he  believed  that  the  cost  f  )r  large  stores 
and  r^'at""  would  be  more  tian  offset  by 
increased  profits.  He  estimate  I  that  it  was 
costing  his  company  about  $:i  00  a  store  to 
Install  the  system. 

"We're  going  Into  It  whole  hog."  he  re- 
marked. "Other  chains  will  hive  to  f<rflow 
our  example  If  they  want  to  «mpete.  This 
Is  the  most  revolutionary  thin  5  for  the  gro- 
cery business  since  food  stamp  i." 

New.  Morz  Flexibli:,  Untt  Ihicing  Bill 
LeglslaUon  introduced  by  Sei  lator  James  B. 
Pearson  (R.-Kans.)  to  amend  (he  Pair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  woul<i  make  provi- 
sion for  xmlt  pricing  without  Lhe  restrictive 
deOnlUon  of  exactly  how  it  siould  be  car- 
ried out  In  other  bills  to  whlcl  i  industry  has 
raised  strong  objection.  Tl  le  legislation 
would  also  exempt  small  "mam  and  pop" 
stores  from  unit  pricing. 

Clarence  Adamy.  President  o  r  the  National 
Association  of  Pood  Chains,  ifho  has  sup- 
ported the  premise  on  which  unit  pricing  Is 
based,  giving  the  consumer  means  of  making 
a  better  value  comparison,  told  OP  CON- 
SUMINO  INTEREST  that  the  Pearson  bill's 
flexlblUty  Is  a  "move  In  the  rl  fht  direction." 
Although  Adamy  agrees  thai  small  stores 
must  be  exempt,  he  Is  also  cot  sclous  that  an 
unfortunately  large  number  of  poor  people 
shop  these  stores,  and  that  Ihe  benefits  of 
unit  pricing  will  not  be  avail  ible  for  them. 
Possibly,  Adamy  says,  the  best  solution 
would  be  for  the  Congress  to  p  iss  a  memorial 
resolution  saying  to  the  Industry  "we  want 
you  to  do  this,  and  we  don't  care  how  you 
accomplish  it."  The  need  for  fl  sxiblllty  which 
the  Peaiaon  legislation  has  moved  toward, 
would  best  be  served  and  the  Industry  could 
continue  its  efforta.  which  ra  ige  from  price 
marking  on  every  Item  to  oie  big  sign  for 
the  whole  store.  In  this  way,  /  damy  says,  the 
Industry  could  arrive  at  the  >east  expensive 
method  (rf  getting  the  Job  donu.  as  well  as  the 
one  customers  are  best  able  aid  most  apt  to 
use. 

The  Pearson  bill  Includes  iwme  other  In- 
teresting updating  of  the  Pair 
Latjellng  Act.  It  provides  that! 
•hall  bear  any  "label,  depiction,  vignette,  or 
other  representation  which  pv  jports  to  iden- 
tify the  product  or  Its  qualll|y  In  a  manner 
that  does  not  accurately  dl4cloee  its  Iden- 
tity or  quality  of  the  produdt."  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  response  to  ttie  critics  who 
charge  that  the  present  Act  does  not  cover 
convenience  foods  adequatelj. 

The  proposed  legislation  ahio  provides  that 
coupons  be  Included  In  the  seeuon  of  the  bill 
which  covers  "cents-off"  promotions.  It  also 
would  strike  down  the  FTC  decision  to  ex- 
clude a  number  of  commodliles  frooa  FPLA 
coverage  by  '"aung  cleair  tb&i  the  commodi- 
ties covered  are  those  used  "Tin  and  around 
the  household,  but  shall  not  Include  durable 
goods   which  are  customarll]    not  expended 


Packaging  and 
no  commodity 


or  consumed  during  the  first 


year  of  use.' 


[From  Newsweek,  June  15,  19701 

RXTArLINO    TSB    PXICX     OF    EVCKI THING 

Bright  or&nge  Day-Qlo  letters  shimmering 
on  the  facade  of  the  Oiant  Supermarket  In 
Burlington,  Iowa,  announced  the  Innova- 
tion: "Home  of  the  Tru-Prlce."  And  Inside, 
Mrs.  Marie  Schwartz  stood  beside  the  dessert 
racks  and  demonstrated  what  it  meant.  "I 
was  looking  at  the  Jell-O  and  the  Royal 
here,"  she  said.  'I  have  a  coupon  for  7  cents 
off  Jello-O — for  four  small  or  two  large.  But 
I  see  that  the  JeU-O  sells  for  4  cenU  an 
ounce  while  the  Royal  sells  for  3  cents  an 
ounce,  and  I'm  thinking  that  for  four  3- 
ounce  packages,  it  doesn't  even  pay  to  use 
the  coupon." 

Right  on,  Mrs.  Schwartz.  But  the  Intricate 
calculation  would  have  been  even  more  diffi- 
cult If  a  special  sign  on  the  supermarket 
sheU  had  not  told  her  the  price  per  ounce 
of  each  competing  product.  This  unit  pricing 
system  has  long  been  pushed  by  such  con- 
sumer advocates  as  Bess  Myerson  Grant,  the 
one-time  Miss  America  who  is  now  New  York 
City's  Commissioner  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
and  Virginia  H.  Knauer,  President  Nlxons 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  and 
Virginia  H.  Knauer,  President  Nixon's  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs.  And  the 
Giant  store  in  Burlington  was  one  of  23 
Benner  Tea  Co.  stores  in  Iowa.  Ullnois 
and  Missouri  that  last  week  became  the  first 
chain  in  the  nation  to  Install  unit  pricing 
across  the  range  of  Its  enUre  InventOTy.  "This 
Information."  Mrs.  Knauer  told  customers  on 
huge  posters  Inside  the  stores,  "is  what  the 
consumer  needs  to  fight  infiation  and  to  ob- 
tain the  most  for  her  shopping  dollar." 

TAUt 

"Unit  pricing. "  said  another  Administra- 
tion specialist,  has  suddenly  moved  beyond 
the  talk  stage."  Sure  enough,  dual  pricing 
systems  are  getting  partial  tryoute  in  some 
of  the  biggest  supermarket  chains,  including 
Jewel  Poods  Stores  (on  1.000  Items  In  all 
268  Chicago  area  stores) .  Kroger  (6.000  Items 
in  six  stores  in  the  Toledo  area) .  Grand  Un- 
ion and  Daltch  Crystal  Dairies  in  New  Tork. 
First  National  Stores  and  Stop  *  Shop  In 
Boston,  and  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  In  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

This  Interest  in  unit  pricing  came  only 
after  tough  opposition.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Food  Chains  vigorously  protested 
both  a  Congressional  bUl  and  a  proposed 
New  ■york  City  regulation  on  compulsory  unit 
pricing.  Clarence  O.  Adamy,  NAFC  president, 
csUmated  that  unit  pricing  would  cost  the 
chains  »300  million  nationwide  if  every  box 
or  can  were  marked.  Still,  Adamy  conceded 
that  "the  idea  is  good"  and  said  the  NAFC 
wouldn't  oppose  unit  pricing  If  It  were  vol- 
untary and  only  the  shelving  below  Individ- 
ual items  had  to  be  marked.  Then,  he  said, 
"unit  pricing  changes  to  something  quite 
minimal"  In  cost. 

The  first  "volunteer"  to  Install  unit  pric- 
ing across  the  board  turned  out  to  be  Charles 
C.  Pltzmorrls  Jr.,  president  and  prlnclp&l 
stockholder  In  the  Benner  chain,  and  he  says 
he  did  It  because  "I  Intend  to  make  money."' 
And  that.  In  turn.  Is  possible,  he  says,  be- 
cause "'I'm  a  computer  nut  ,  .  .  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  offer  such  a  program  without 
a  computer.  There  are  Just  too  many  dif- 
ferent prices  on  too  many  dlfferent-slae  cans, 
cartons  and  packages  for  any  chain  to  figure 
the  price  by  hand."  The  IBM  360, Model  25 
that  Benner  leases  prints  out  shelf  labels 
that  tell  housewives  the  unit  price  (e.g.,  4 
cents  an  ounce) ,  name  of  the  product,  total 
content  and  totAl  cost.  Pltzmorris  says  he 
wUl  spend  $150,000  thU  year  on  programing 
computers,  but  only  a  part  oX  his  data  proc- 
essing is  for  dual  pricing.  Labor  and  labels 
used  In  the  conversion  cost  only  $200  per 
store. 

Skeptics  still  abound.  Adamy,  for  one, 
wonders:  "Do  people  really  buy  by  price? 
Remember,  the  only  thing  we  are  giving  here 


Is  knowledge  about  price — nothing  about 
quality  and  taste  preference."  Doris  Stone- 
king  of  Oquawka.  HI.,  wife  of  a  glazier  and 
mother  of  four,  answered  for  many  when  she 
said.  "I  spend  t50  a  week  on  food  and  we  eat 
like  It's  the  Depression.  If  I  can  get  a  savings 
on  a  different  slae.  Ill  buy  It." 

CAHK 

On  the  face  of  It,  Mrs.  Stoneklng  seems 
to  be  in  the  minority;  even  In  stores  with 
unit  pricing,  few  shoppers  seem  to  care.  In- 
deed, experiments  at  Jewel  and  Safeway 
stores  proved  popular  with  affluent  shoppers 
In  suburbia  but  roused  less  response  among 
poorly  educated  customers  In  low-Income 
areas. 

The  answer  to  this,  backers  of  unit  pricing 
Insist,  Is  education  and  advertising.  "It  needs 
advertising  to  make  it  work,  and  It  needs  to 
have  every  item  In  the  store  done,'"  says  Pltz- 
morris. HU  own  advertising  drive  Included 
ten-second  teasers  twenty  times  each  day  on 
eight  radio  stations  to  make  shoppers  curious 
enough  to  want  an  explanation  ("Learn  the 
truth  about  prices  at  your  neighborhood 
Giant  store!  The  Uuth  wlU  astound  you— 
or,  at  least,  surprise  you") .  Agree  Bess  Myer- 
son Grant:  "When  retailers  put  a  new  prod- 
uct on  the  shelves,  hundreds  of  dollars  are 
spent.  When  they  Institute  a  new  process  to 
make  pricing  comparisons  easier,  they  also 
have  to  educate  the  consumer." 

Unft  PaiciNO  VirwED  as  Main  Consumer 
Tool 

Is  money  a  factor  In  the  way  you  shop  in 
the  grocery  store? 

If  so — and  to  most  everybody,  money 
should  figure  somewhere  Into  shopping 
plans — unit  pricing  nUght  help  you  solve  the 
maze  In  the  market. 

With  unit  pricing,  the  shopper  would  be 
supplied  with  the  price  In  terms  of  ounces 
or  pounds  for  purposes  of  each  price  com- 
parison. 

In  other  words,  you  would  be  able  to  in- 
stantly know  which  is  cheaper:  the  24-ounce 
Jar  of  sandwich  spread  for  53  cents  or  the 
16-ounce  Jar  for  38  cents.  Neither  would  you 
need  a  master's  degree  In  mathematics  nor 
a  business  calculator:  the  lower  price  would 
be  Immediately  apparent. 

Unit  price  Is  no  cure-all. 

There  would  stlU  be  many  decisions: 
whether  to  buy  the  creamy  peanut  butter  or 
the  "peanuttlest"  peanut  butter;  whether  to 
buy  bran  flakes  or  bran  flakes  with  raisins 
added:  whether  to  buy  the  higher-priced  soda 
pop  m  small  bottles  that  wUl  conveniently 
fit  In  your  refrigerator  or  to  buy  the  low- 
priced,  big  Ijottle  that  won't  fit 

But,  unit  pricing  will  give  you  the  best 
price  on  a  product.  And,  unit  pricing  may 
be  on  Its  way  into  otur  lives:  Safeway  Stores 
Inc.  m  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  has  experi- 
mented with  unit  pricing  and  could  be  mov- 
ing toward  unit  pricing  on  a  national  basis: 
If  so,  other  chain  stores  might  well  follow 
suit.  .^  , 

Bess  Mverson  Grrmt— stlU  known  widely 
for  her  beauty  but  even  more  recognized 
today  as  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Consumer  Affaire  for  New  York  City— is  try- 
ing valiantly  to  InsUtute  unit  pricing  m 
New  York  grocery  stores.  She's  been  slowed 
down  by  chaUenges  from  such  organlzaUons 
as  the  Retail  Merchants  Association,  who 
took  the  regulation  to  court. 

And,  strange  things  do  happen:  In  Dur- 
ham. NJI.  (estimated  population  4,800)  ef- 
forts to  have  unit  pricing  established  by  law 
f»Ued  by  a  135-to-269  vote  of  the  townpeople 
in  March  according  to  Consumers  Union. 

Despite  the  setbacks  and/or  slowdowns. 
Of  Consuming  Interest — a  twice  monthly 
pubUcaUon  tha.t  keeps  ahead  on  consumer 
Affairs— says  that  unit  pricing  Is  "one  of 
the  UveUest  of  consumer  Issues."  "They  go  on 
to  quote  Virginia  Knauer,  preeldenUal  aeslet- 
ant  on  oonsumer  affairs,  as  saying  th*t  unit 

pricing  is  the  ""wave  of  the  future." 
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Of  Interest  to  CWA  consuniers  are  rep<»t« 
from  hostesses  who  assisted  In  the  Safeway 
experiment  conducted  late  in  1969  and  early 
this  year,  primarily  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Two  approaches  were  made  by  Safeway:  in 
one  store,  shelf  markers  and  signs  gave  the 
price  per  ounce  on  a  number  of  foods;  In 
the  other,  computer  wheels  were  attached 
to  shopping  baskets  so  that  shoppers  could 
make  their  own  calculations. 

One  hostess,  after  six  weeks  in  the  store 
where  the  computer  wheel  was  being  used, 
had  these  comments:  "By  now  the  people 
are  few  and  far  between  who  have  not  been 
briefed  about  the  computer  .  .  .  The  novel- 
ty ..  .  has  worn  off  and  the  customers  are 
now  asking  .  .  .  where  to  find  .  .  .  various 
articles,  how  the  hostess  Job  was  secxired,  and 
how  long  the  Job  wlU  last.  Some  do.  but  .  .  . 
many  do  not.  see  that  they  would  save  money 
by  using  the  computer  .  .  .  many  see  Its  value 
but  are  too  lazy  '^r  In  too  big  a  hurry  to  use 
It  .  .  .  many  fall  to  understand  how  It  is 
used." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  hostess  In  a  store 
where  unit  prices  were  displayed  on  the  shelf 
found  that  the  group  most  Interested  was 
college-age.  Another  said  that  men  were  sur- 
prisingly interested.  "Generally  speaking." 
one  hostess  said,  "Interest  In  our  project  Is 
at  Its  lowest  ebb  during  the  first  few  days  of 
the  month  .  .  .  (The  first  of  the  month)  Is  a 
time  when  shopping  Is  speedily  done  and  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  hostess  Is  In 
most  cases  completely  rejected.  As  house- 
hold money  becomes  less,  the  shopper  Is 
more  prone  to  avail  himself  of  the  time  to 
xise  unit  pricing.  By  the  end  of  the  month, 
even  assistance  is  asked  in  simple  arith- 
metical processes  in  an  effort  to  save  a  few 
permies."' 

No  less  an  authority  than  Malcolm  W. 
Jensen,  acting  deputy  dlrectcw  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Applied  Technology,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  says  that  "During  the 
1970s,  it  seems  very  clear  that  consumers 
will  press  for  more  factual  product  Informa- 
tl<m  on  which  to  base  a  value  comparison." 
He  adds:  "One  poaslbUlty  is  that  the  unit 
pricing  concept  will  begin  to  spread  through 
the  retail  grocery  and  dn  z  Industry  on  a 
purely  competitive  basis." 

Whether  unit  pricing  comes  via  regula- 
tion or  voluntarism,  the  shopper  who  must 
watch  her  dollars  wlU  benefit.  She  wlU  be 
able  to  make  a  shopping  choice  strictly  on 
a  price  basis. 

Bbttt  Fu«ness  Deals  Wfth  th«  Consxtmeb 
PROBLEMS  That  Boihes  You  the  Most 
Our  mall  turned  up  Increasing  interest  In 
per-unit  pricing  ol  food. 

Deae  mtm  Furness:  Par  too  many  things 
In  the  supermarket  are  not  singly  priced. 
We  have  to  divide  and  divide  until  our  heads 
swim.  For  example :  Lettuce  Is  6  heads  for  $L 
Maybe  we  don't  need  or  can't  afford  6.  We 
find  catsup  at  3  bottles  for  89<,  grapefruit 
8  pounds  for  69<,  etc.  "Why  cant  stores  price 
most  things  by  the  unit,  and  we  would  still 
have  enough  arithmetic  In  deciding  whether 
the  large  or  small  size  was  a  better  buy.  This 
may  sound  like  a  petty  thing,  but  I  do  not 
feel  It  is. 

Mrs.    R.   PlNCKARD. 

Portland,  Orec. 

Dear  Mrs.  Pincka«d:  It  Isn't  a  petty  thing 
at  all!  Some  retailers  now  are  featuring  per- 
unit  pricing — but  they  are  still  rare  and 
need  to  be  encouraged. 

Along  with  PER-unlt  pricing,  I'm  In  favor 
of  unit  pricing.  Then  we'd  know  not  only 
what  the  whole  can  costs,  but  its  CON- 
TENTS cost  per  ounce,  or  pound,  or 
foot,  or  what  have  you.  We  would  know 
that  if  you  buy  cornflakes  in  a  local 
supermarket  in  the  IS-ounoe  slxe,  the  prtoe 
Is  54  cents  a  pound,  while  if  you  buy  it  la 
the  8  individual  servings,  the  oost  U  tl.Sl  a 
pound.  Mow,  there  may  be  people  willing  to 


pay  77  cents  extra  for  those  convenient 
packages,  and  that's  fine,  as  long  as  they 
know  what  they're  doing. 

Everyone  seems  to  want  more  Information 
than  we're  getting.  It's  easy  to  find  out 
what's  right  about  a  product,  but  hard  to 
find  oyt  what  Is  not — at  least  until  it's  too 
late. 


THE  MILITARY  BUDGET  AND 
NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
March  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  joined  with  other  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  a  "Congressional  Conference 
on  the  Military  Budget  and  National 
Priorities."  The  conference  presented  2 
days  of  wide-ranging  discussu>n,  dialog, 
and  deliberation  on  the  specific  subjects 
of  ending  our  Vietnam  involvement,  con- 
trolling our  expensive  and  expansive 
military  budgets,  and  providing  adequate 
scrutiny  and  management  of  weapon 
systems  development  and  deployment. 

In  a  larger  context,  however,  the  con- 
ference explored  the  implications  of  the 
militarization  of  American  foreign  and 
domestic  policies,  and  the  need  to  re- 
define our  national  purpose  and  priori- 
ties. In  particular,  there  was  a  focus 
upon  the  capability  of  Congress  and 
other  segments  of  national  leadership  to 
be  institutionally  responsive  to  the 
pressing  needs  and  challenges  of  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  now  the  summer  of  1970,  and 
these  issues  and  questions  have  not 
abated  or  been  answered,  the  national 
tensions  have  increased,  the  domestic  re- 
quirements have  become  more  urgent, 
and  more  and  more  of  our  citizens,  both 
yoimg  and  old,  question  the  vitality  of 
our  political  institutions  and  processes 
as  a  means  for  national  reform  and 
change.  In  this  present  atmosphere,  the 
statement  in  the  conference  by  Senator 
Nelson  is  especially  relevant  and  ap- 
propriate. He  called  specific  attention  to 
the  special  role  of  youth  in  helping  to 
bring  about  institutional  reform  and 
therefore  reasoned  control  of  our  na- 
tional activities  and  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Nelson's  Statement,  entitled  "Why 
Youth  Raises  Hell."  published  In  the 
June  1969  issue  of  the  Progressive  maga- 
zine, be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wht   YotTTH   Raises  Hell 
(By  Senator  Gatlord  Nelson) 

We  have  been  talking  about  how  difficult 
It  would  be  to  change  directions,  to  bring 
under  control  the  so-called  military-indus- 
trial comi^ex:  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  out 
what  the  military  is  doing,  and  to  get  the 
Congress  to  do  this  and  that.  But  we  have 
ignored  one  significant  factor:  the  youth  of 
America,  black  and  white. 

The  fact  is  that  we  wUl  bring  the  mlUtary- 
industrtal  complex  under  control,  or  we  will 
get  a  President  and  a  Congress  wtto  wlU. 
And  the  delay  will  not  continue  beyond  the 
time  when  this  generation  starts  voting  and 
taking  active  leadership  in  the  ptdittos  at 
this  country — that  is,  the  next  six.  eight,  ten 
years.  Members  of  Congress  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  undertake  to  do  the  Job  will  not 
be  back.  And  It's  starUng  right  now. 


We  ore  reacting  badly,  as  a  country,  to  the 
youth  of  America.  We  run  around  asking, 
"What's  wrong  with  the  kids?"  It  isn't  whafs 
wrong  with  the  kids;  It's  what's  wrong  with 
the  country.  They  are  reflecting  wliat  Is 
wrong  with  the  country,  and  what  Is  wrong 
with  the  world  In  every  country — Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Prance,  Italy,  America, 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  older  folks  say,  "We  can't  understand 
the  kids,"  but  the  kids  understand  their 
parents  only  too  well.  The  kids  understand 
the  system,  and  they  don't  like  the  sys- 
tem. Tliey  have  good  reason  for  not  liking 
the  system.  They  are  sick  and  tired  of  being 
Involved  In  a  war  In  Vietnam  for  which  we 
haven't  yet  figured  out  a  purpose. 

I  remember  hearing  Dean  Rusk  say,  time 
after  time,  "We  have  to  contain  China." 
There  isn't  a  single  Chinese  soldier  In  Viet- 
nam yet.  Every  time  we  gave  a  speech  en 
that  subject  in  the  Senate,  McGeorge  Bundy 
would  come  over  to  counsel  us  "dlssidenu " 
and  furnish  another  reason  for  the  war. 

We  cannot  find  a  reason  any  more  for  be- 
ing In  Vietnam,  and  neither  can  the  kids. 
They  aren't  going  to  kUl  people  and  get 
killed  for  no  cause  at  all. 

So  In  a  handful  of  years  we  will  manage 
the  military  Industrial  complex.  I  think.  aU 
right  enough.  As  the  young  people  look  at 
our  Institutions  and  the  InstltutloiM  of  every 
other  country,  they  see  what  we  are  doing 
In  terms  of  killing  each  other.  They  see  we 
are  expanding  vast  sums  in  military  enter- 
prises that  do  not  solve  problems  but  cre- 
ate them.  They  see  we  are  devastating  the 
environment  In  which  we  live,  polluting  the 
air,  contaminating  the  water,  killing  the 
animals  and  birds,  denuding  the  forests,  de- 
stroying the  beauty  of  the  world.  They  see 
all  this  and  that  It  Is  all  done  In  the  name 
of  "progress."  You  could  substitute  the  word 
"profit"   and  you  would  be  more  accurate. 

The  institutions  we  have  created  are  de- 
stroying the  Uvablllty  of  the  whole  world; 
and  the  young  people  know  it.  They  may 
not  arUcuUte  It  weU,  but  they  sense  It.  They 
feel  It. 

I  speak  on  campuses  all  the  time.  The 
first  issue  raised  by  the  students  In  the  past 
few  years  has  been  Vietnam,  because  that 
Is  Immediate  and  reflects  their  rejection  of 
the  militarization  of  this  country  and  other 
countries.  But  the  second  issue  often  raised 
Is,  "What  are  we  doing  to  the  Uvablllty  of 
the  world?  What  are  we  doing  to  the  air? 
What  are  we  doing  to  the  water  of  the  coun- 
try? What  are  we  doing  to  the  beauty  of 
the  nation?" 

So  they  are  looking  at  what  we  are  doing, 
and  they  are  rejecting  the  Institutions  that 
are  doing  It.  Thank  heavens  they  are  re- 
jecting them. 

But  we  say  what  they  are  doing  on  the 
campus  is  not  related  to  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  The  only  thing  they  can  do  on 
the  campus  is  what  Is  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tion to  do.  So  they  raise  hell  with  what- 
ever part  of  the  institution  they  can.  be- 
cause that  is  where  they  are.  and  that  is 
where  that  institution  is.  The  sooner  we 
understand  that,  the  better  off  we  will  be. 

I  am  much  more  optimistic  than  some  of 
the  rest  here  that  the  problems  will  come 
tinder  control  as  soon  as  we  throw  everybody 
out  of  office  who  Is  not  Interested  In  bring- 
ing them  under  control.  And  that  will  hap- 
pen pretty  soon,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 


BATTLEFIELD  DEATH  OF  LT.  GRADY 
E.  McBRIDE  n,  GADSDEN.  ALA. — 
"VALUES  WORTH  FIGHTING  FOR 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
coincidence  was  more  instrumental  than 
intent  in  having  Memorial  Day.  Flag 
Day.  and  the  Fourth  of  July  fall  within 
a  5-week  span.  But,  for  whatever  reason. 
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I  take  a  great  personal  pride  during  this 
period  in  expressing  my  continuing  sup- 
port of  mj-  country,  the  United  S  bates  of 
America. 

The  American  flag  receives  a  d  ^p  and 
abiding  respect  in  my  native  ftate  of 
Alabama.  Rarely  has  this  proud  banner 
been  defiled,  desecrated,  or  1>ehttled 
there,  and  the  people  of  my  Stat  e  would 
never  stand  by  and  see  the  Stirs  and 
Stripes  replaced  by  demonstrators  wav- 
ing a  North  Vietnamese  banneij  or  the 
hammer  and  sickle  of  communis 

Defending  flag  and  country  through 
the  years  has  taken  blood,  tears,  and 
sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  on  the  part  of 
our  people. 

Mr.  President,  today  it  is  with  sadness 
that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  t  tie  Sen- 
ate an  Army  announcement  of  I  he  bat- 
tlefield death  of  Lt.  Grady  E.  Mc;  Jride  11. 
a  young  native  of  my  home  own  of 
Gadsden,  Ala.  I  do  this  as  a  rep  esenta 
tive  instance  of  the  1,000  Ala  )amians 
who  have  laid  down  their  lives  ijor  their 
country  in  Vietnam. 

He  died  recently  in  Southeast  Asia 
far,  far  away  from  his  beloved  h;  11  coun 
try  of  Alabama  where  he  was  bom  and 
reared.  But  he  died  for  a  cause  i|n  which 
he  beUeved— America. 

The  Gadsden  Times,  one  of  Alabama's 
fine  daily  newspapers,  on  Flag  Diy,  Sun 
day,  Jime  14,  published  a  beautiful  and 
moving  editorial  on  the  relationship  of 
Lieutenant  McBride's  life  and  d(  ath  and 
Flag  Day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con 
sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

YOUNO    LlEtmNANT 

•The  flag  was  his  life.  He  lived  tor  it.  He 
died  for  it." 

While  others  of  his  generatio  i  sought 
means  to  avoid  military  service  l.t.  Grady 
E.  McBrlde  n  of  Oadsden  was  fljhting  all 
the  way  up  to  the  Pentagon  to  be  illowed  to 
wear  the  uniform  that  had  always  seemed 
to  him  a  symbol  of  American  valor 

A  heart  murmur  prevented  his 
West  Point.  After  four  years  of 
Jacksonville  State  University,  he 
Jected  for  the  army  because  of  a 
eardrum.  This  time  he  appealel 
Pentagon  and  won  his  case.  He  reielved  his 
commission  In  1968  and  volunteered  at  once 
for  duty  In  Vietnam. 

Word  of  hl3  death  in  action  ai  rived  last 
week.  Details  were  scant. 

What's  important  is  young  McBiide's  con 
Tlctlon  that  there  will  always  be  val  ues  worth 
fighting  for.  Preservation  of  freedom  Is  one 
of  these.   He  saw  Vietnam,  remots  as  it  Is. 
as  the  one  place  In  the  world  where  the  ideals 


keep  the 

of  a  free 

Flag   Day 


of  the  West  were  being  defended  on  the 
battlefield.  He  wanted  to  be  paijt  of  that 
action. 

He  died  a  hero 

And  because  he  and  so  many  ot  ler  young 
Americans  have  given  their  lives  t<i  '  *'-- 

Stars  and  Stripes  a  proud  emblen 
people,    the    nation    wUl   observe 
as  usual. 

The  flag  has  been  belltUed  and  pesecrated 
by  those  who  despise  It. 

But  their  folly  becomes  petty  v^A  unlm 
portant  in  comparison  with  the  foatrlotlsm 
and  sacrifice  of  those  who  have  ^onored  It 
in  life  and  in  death. 

Our  flag  will  fly  today  as  a   memorial  to 
All  of  these 


going  to 
ROTC   at 
was    re- 
defective 
to    the 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  IN  NORTH 
VIETNAM— RESOLUTION  OP  STATE 
OF  IOWA  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
house  concurrent  resolution  135,  urging 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  intercede  on  behalf  of  American 
servicemen  being  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  FYont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Iowa  Howse  CoNCtiRRENT  Rtsoldtion   135 
Whereas,    approximately    U50    American 
seri-lcemen.  including  four  lowans  who  are 
known  to  be  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam;  and 
Whereas,  twenty  to  thirty  lowans  who  are 
reported  missing  and  may  be  held  as  prison- 
ers In  North  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  refused  to  release  the  names  of  all 
the  prisoners  it  holds;  and 

Whereas,  some  of  these  American  prisoners 
have  been  held  captive  for  as  long  as  five 
years;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam acceeded  to  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
June  2«.  1957,  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam acceded  to  the  Convention  on  Novem- 
ber 14.  1953.  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  acceded  to  the  Convention  on 
August  2.  1955;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam have  continuously  honored  the  require- 
ments of  the  Geneva  Convention;  and 

Whereas,  no  pretense  of  compliance  has 
been  advanced  by  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  or  the  National  Liberation  Front 
despite  the  reminder  to  do  so  on  June  11. 
1965.  by  M.  Jacques  Preymond.  Vice  President 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross;  and 

Whereas,  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  require  that  every  prisoner  ol 
war  be  enabled  to  write  to  his  famUy;  that 
every  prisoner  remain  in  communication 
with  his  family  and  with  an  international  or 
state  organization  which  has  assumed  the 
obligation  of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the 
prisoner;  that  every  prisoner  has  the  right 
to  receive  mall  and  packages;  that  minimum 
humane  standards  of  detention,  hygiene, 
diet,  recreation,  and  employment  be  com- 
plied with;  that  the  detaining  power  accept 
a  neutral  party  to  the  conflict  or  a  respected 
International  organization,  such  as  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  as 
a  protecting  power  for  the  prisoners;  that 
seriously  injured  or  HI  prisoners  be  repatri- 
ated as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  travel;  and 
that  the  detaining  power  provide  the  names 
of  the  prisoners  It  holds  to  families  as  well 
as  to  the  protecting  power,  or  the  Red  Cross, 
to  pass  on  to  their  country  of  origin;  now 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House,  the  Senate 
concurring.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  urges  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  to  intercede  on 
behalf  of  the  American  servicemen  being 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  by  Insur- 
ing that  the  tenets  of  fair  and  humane 
treatment,  as  expressed  In  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1949,  are  compiled  with  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  to  each  of 
the  124  delegates  to  the  United  Nations  rep- 
resenting the  124  member  nations,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent  of   the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 


the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

We,  William  H.  Harbor,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Iowa,  and  Roger  W.  Jepsen.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  and  foregoing  Resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  of  the  Sixty-third  General  Assembly, 
Second  Session. 


HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  SUPPORTS 
100.000  ACRE  BIG  THICKET  NA- 
TIONAL PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  June  14,  1970.  the  Houston 
Chronicle  editorially  endorsed  my  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  100,000  acre  Big 
Thicket  National  Park.  This  strong  sup- 
portive position  was  taken  just  2  days 
after  hearings  on  my  proposal  were  held 
in  Beaumont,  Tex.  These  hearings,  con- 
ducted by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible>,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  were  ex- 
tremely informative  and  helpful.  All 
witnesses  agreed  that  the  Big  Thicket 
should  be  preserved.  The  great  majority 
of  witnesses  testified  in  favor  of  the  100,- 
000  acre  proposal. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  continuing  interest  in  pre- 
serving the  unique  and  beautiful  areas 
of  Texas  for  the  enjoyment,  education, 
and  inspiration  of  all  our  citizens.  The 
Chronicle  was  an  early  and  strong 
supporter  of  my  successful  efforts  to 
establish  the  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore. The  Chronicle  has  often  brought 
attention  to  the  unique  beauty  and  value 
of  the  Big  Thicket.  Their  concern  for 
conservation  and  preservation  of  these 
great  natural  areas  is  admirable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorisd  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Preserve  the  Bic  Thickft 
Many  persons  have  been  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  the  Big  Thicket  through 
the  creation  of  a  new  Big  Thicket  National 
Park.  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  has  sponsored 
bills  to  create  such  a  park,  but  unfortunate- 
ly, these  bills  have  not  been  successful.  Rep. 
George  Bush  is  urging  'coordinated  action" 
by  all  administration  agencies  which  are  in- 
terested In  preserving  the  Big  Thicket.  Hope- 
fully, an  agreement  will  be  reached  soon. 

The  Big  Thicket  Is  one  of  Texas'  and  the 
nation's  truly  unique  environments.  Its  dif- 
fering soil  conditions  and  unusual  climate, 
coupled  with  Its  geographical  location  In 
which  plants  and  animals  from  the  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  can  Intermingle,  has 
created  a  delicate  balance  of  life — or  eco- 
system. 

This  unique  ecosystem  must  be  preserved. 
It  la  a  beauUful  part  of  the  country  and  has 
delighted  many  Texas  tourists  with  Its  flora 
and  fauna.  Naturalists  are  amazed  at  the 
variety  and  diversity  of  Ufe  In  the  Big  Thick- 
et and  realize  that  It  holds  a  wealth  of  In- 
formation regarding  the  inter-relatlonshlps 
of  many  organisms. 

By  developing  part  of  this  area  for  tourUU 
while  rigidly  protecting  the  remaining  virgin 
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tracts  of  land  In  the  new  naUonal  park,  this 
l.ind  can  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  both 
naturalist  and  nature  lover. 

The  new  proposal  calls  for  setUng  aslds 
100.000  acres.  This  should  be  done.  Every 
day  more  of  this  precious  land  Is  being  xised 
for  development  and  other  private  purposes. 
Too  many  times  has  disaster  for  the  region, 
such  as  extensive  drainage,  been  narrowly 
averted  at  the  last  mmute.  The  Big  Thicket 
once  covered  an  area  of  8.5  mUllon  acres. 
Today  It  has  been  eaten  away  to  something 
more  like  a  quarter  of  a  mllUon  acres. 

This  land  must  be  saved,  for  once  It  has 
been  drained  and  developed.  Its  ecology  will 
be  destroyed,  perhaps  forever. 

With  the  tremendous  growth  which  Hous- 
ton, and  Indeed  the  whole  state  of  Texas  has 
undergone,  there  U  increasing  need  for  park 
land.  Texans  must  not  give  up  an  area  so 
much  steeped  In  legend  and  natural  beauty. 


REISCHAUER    CLARIFICATION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  numerous  contradictory  state- 
ments regarding  the  position  of  Edwin 
O.  Relschauer  with  reference  to  re- 
cent amendments  to  effect  a  withdrawal 
from  Southeast  Asia,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Reischauer 
addressed  to  me  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Hasvaui  UNivEBsrrT, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  June  9,  1970. 
Hon.  Mask  Hatheld. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  I  wanted  you 
to  know  that  I  am  strongly  supporting  you 
and  Senator  McGovem  In  your  Joint  amend- 
ment, even  though  there  are  points  on  which 
I  would  myself  have  favored  some  slight 
variations  on  the  proposals. 

To  make  my  position  clear.  I  might  ex- 
plain that  I  am  convinced  that  only  the 
President  can  lead  us  safely  out  of  our  dis- 
astrous entanglement  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
that  It  win  take  considerable  time  and  skill 
for  htm  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  I  hare 
doubts  about  the  feasibility  of  Congress  It- 
self producing  a  withdrawal  program  through 
legislation,  and  I  have  all  along  felt  that 
the  end  of  1971  might  be  a  more  attain- 
able target  date  for  complete  withdrawal 
than  the  summer  of  1971.  Despite  these 
points  of  difference,  however,  I  am  giving 
all  the  support  I  can  to  your  amendment, 
because  I  feel  that  It  and  others  like  It 
are  primarily  significant  as  methods  of  con- 
vincing the  President  that  he  must  adopt  a 
more  rapid  program  of  withdrawal  than  he 
seems  to  be  embarked  on  and  of  showing 
him  that  Informed  public  opinion  Is  strong- 
ly on  that  side.  He  faces  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult task,  and  he  needs  this  guidance  and 
encouragement  U  he  Is  to  get  us  out  of  the 
morass  of  Vietnam  before  our  country  falls 
Into  even  greater  disarray. 

I  wish  you  success  in  your  efforts  to  win 
majority  support  foe  your  amendment,  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  shall  continue  to  give  It 
my  enthusiastic  backing. 
Sincerely, 

Edwtn  O.  Reischauer. 


"WAR  PO-WERS 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  our  pres- 
ent debate  in  the  Chamber  represents  a 
curiously  negative  way  for  Congress  to 
assert  Itself,  as  Crosby  S.  Noyes  observed 
yesterday  In  his  distinguished  column  in 
the  E^'enlng  Star.  The  various  amend- 


ments we  have  before  us  that  seek  to 
direct  the  nature  of  American  military 
operations  abroad  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
Constitution,  as  David  Lawrence  has 
commented  In  his  own  column,  which 
also  appeared  in  yesterday's  Star. 

If,  indeed,  the  power  of  Congress  to 
declare  war  has  been  lasurped  over  the 
years,  it  has  not  been  because  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  White  House  to  take  over 
powers  given  to  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution, but  because  of  the  hard  realities 
of  the  nuclear  age.  Declared  war  simply 
is  out  of  the  question.  Yet  the  President 
is  the  Commander  in  Chief,  empowered 
to  command  the  armed  services  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation.  It  simply 
makes  no  sense  to  me  for  the  Senate  to 
limit  the  President's  authority  to  con- 
duct military  operations  once  they  are 
underway,  whether  in  Indochina  or  any 
other  theater. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  columns  by  Mr.  Noyes  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
No  Useful  Alternative  Offered  on  War 

FOWERS 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

As  Senator  Mansfield  with  hte  usual  can- 
dor has  admitted,  a  good  deal  more  Is  In- 
volved here  than  another  military  sortie 
Into  Cambodia.  The  debate  In  the  Senate 
over  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  goes  to 
the  most  sensitive  area  of  controversy  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  White  House.  Which 
explains  the  keen  Interest  of  the  admin- 
istration In  what  Is,  In  reality,  a  highly 
theoretical  argument. 

As  Mansfield  put  It:  "Beyond  military  suc- 
cess or  failure,  the  issue  posed  by  Oooper- 
Church  is  fundamental.  For  too  long,  we 
have  skated  the  thin  Ice  of  constitutional 
expediency  In  matters  of  war  and  peace.  For 
too  long,  the  Senate  has  shrouded  Its  con- 
stitutional reeponslbUltles  in  the  skirts  of 
presidential  authority." 

This  Issue,  in  the  view  of  the  administra- 
tion, very  much  outweighs  the  practical  re- 
strictions which  the  amendment  Is  designed 
to  impose  so  far  as  Cambodia  is  concerned. 
In  effect.  It  enjoins  the  President  to  do  what 
he  has  already  said  he  Intends  to  do  anyway. 
And  If  new  circumstances  should  arise  re- 
quiring a  change  In  the  plan,  even  supporters 
of  the  amendment  concede  that  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  Constitution,  has  every  right 
to  take  such  emergency  action  as  may  be 
needed. 

What  is  Important  Is  the  larger  Issue  of  war 
and  peace.  In  its  broadest  context,  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  like  the  law 
proposed  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  Is  part 
of  a  continuing  and  increasing  effort  in  the 
Senate  to  reassert  Its  exclusive  authority  to 
declare  war  and  place  severe  restrictions  on 
the  discretion  of  the  President  to  ccanmK 
American  forces  anywhere  without  congres- 
sional approval. 

The  amendment  Itself,  to  be  sure,  does 
not  assert  the  congressional  right  to  declare 
wars  so  much  as  to  undeclare  them  by  im- 
posing limitations  on  the  President's  author- 
ity as  commander-in-chief  to  conduct  them 
as  he  sees  fit.  Yet  there  Is  also  a  very  clear 
Intent  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the 
course  of  events  that  led  us  to  where  we  are 
in  Indochina. 

It  Is,  apparently  as  the  senators  see  It, 
largely  a  question  of  the  scope  of  the  In- 
volvement. The  President,  his  critics  concede, 
has  the  unilateral  authority  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  take  action  anywhere  In  the 
world  to  i»t>tect  the  lives  of  servicemen  and 


other  United  States  citizens.  But  In  the  view 
of  Mansfield  and  his  coUeagues: 

"The  executive  branch  does  not  have  the 
unilateral  constitutional  power  to  commit 
this  nation  to  an  involvement  which  requires 
a  continuing  input  of  men  and  money  in  a 
country,  even  in  the  name  of  defending  U.S. 
forces,  or  for  some  other  objective  In  a  sec- 
ond country." 

If  this  definition  amounted  to  a  practical 
way  of  limiting  presidential  authority  and 
reasserting  congressional  responsibility  for 
the  use  of  armed  force,  no  doubt  a  large  ma- 
jority of  Americans  would  be  in  favor  of  It. 
If  making  war  could  indeed  be  made  once 
again  a  matter  of  democratic  debate  and  de- 
cision, such  a  development  would,  in  theory 
at  least,  be  a  splendid  thing. 

But  the  hard  fact  Is  that  the  war -making 
power  of  the  Congress,  as  envisaged  by  the 
f ramers  of  the  Constitution,  Is  a  myth.  It  ha.s 
been  "usurped"  by  the  executive  not  because 
of  any  abdication  of  responsibility  by  the 
Congress  or  the  arrogance  of  a  succession  of 
Presidents,  but  because  of  the  cold  realities 
of  the  nuclear  age. 

No  President  in  his  right  mind  would 
dream  of  asking  Congress  for  a  declaration 
of  wax  today,  and  no  one  Is  arguing  that  he 
should.  The  Cooper-Church  amendment  does 
not  challenge  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  commit  American  forces  in  the  first  place. 
It  seeks  rather  to  impose  arbitrary  limita- 
tions on  the  President's  authority  to  conduct 
the  conflict  after  It  begins. 

This  Is,  to  say  the  least,  a  curiously  nega- 
tive way  for  Congress  to  assert  It  constitu- 
tional responsibilities.  It  proposes  to  limit  the 
effective  war-making  power  of  the  President 
without  providing  any  realistic  substitute  for 
It.  In  the  very  unlikely  event  that  this  doc- 
trine were  to  be  embodied  into  law  the  effect 
could  be  to  neutralize  American  power  as  a 
factor  In  the  global  balance,  with  results  that 
are  only  too  predictable. 

UStTRPATION  BID  SEEN  IW  CONGRESS 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Although  well-intentioned,  the  various 
amendments  and  resolutions  being  offered  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  which  seek 
to  direct  the  nature  of  American  military  op- 
erations abroad — not  only  In  Vietnam  but 
everywhere  else  that  trouble  may  arise — ap- 
pear to  be  plainly  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Congress  has  no  right  to  specify 
how  the  tasks  of  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armed  services  shall  be  performed. 

The  latest  proposal,  however,  has  speci- 
fied how  U.S.  forces  can  be  committed  to 
combat  hereafter  In  the  absence  of  a  declar- 
ation of  war.  It  states  four  possible  contin- 
gencies: To  repulse  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions,  to  repel  any 
hostile  operation  against  our  armed  forces 
legally  stationed  abroad,  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  American  citizens  abroad, 
and  to  comply  with  a  national  commitment 
taken  by  positive  action  of  Congress  and  the 
President. 

In  these  Instances,  the  bill  would  make  the 
military  operations  dependent  upton  affirma- 
tive action  being  taken  by  the  Congress  to 
sustain  action  beyond  30  days,  and  the  Con- 
gress would  have  the  power  to  cut  the  30- 
day  period  short. 

This  usurpation  of  authority  over  the  com- 
mander-in-chief is  certainly  not  in  conso- 
nance with  the  constitutional  provision 
which  flatly  sUtes  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  to  be  commander-in-chief 
of  Its  armed  forces.  Again  and  again,  when 
there  has  been  no  declaration  of  war,  the 
United  States  has  engaged  nevertheless  In 
an  extensive  military  operation,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Korea  in  1950. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  did  obtain  from  Oongrees, 
through  the  QuU  of  Tonkin  Resolution  In 
1964,  ezpUcit  authority  to  "take  aU  neces- 
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sary  measures"  in  Southeast 
lo   defend    that   area,   where   m 
had  already  been  started  for  th^t 
The  country  at  the  time  was  well 
with  the  Vietnam  war  and  Its 

A  President  can  go  to  Congr^ 
for  Its  consent  to  send  troops  t  > 
treaty  obligations.  But  this  doesE 
Uy  require  a  "declaration  of  wai 
legal   Implication  of  the  latter 
has  caused  a  hesitancy  to 
status  m  the  Vietnam  war. 

There  are  some  occasions  whe^ 
declaration  of  war  can  result  In 
complications.  Mutual-defense 
treaties   of   alliance   which   the 
have  with  other  governments  can 
widening    the    conflict.    Formal 
would  have  to  be  proclaimed  by 
tries. 

Other   problems   under 
arise  once  the  United  Stales 
time  status.  Normal  trade 
terrupted.  Travel  to  and  from 
becomes   subject   to  closer 
merchant  shlpe  on  the  high 
vicinity  of   the  war  area  might 
when    the    American    fleet    is 
waters,  because  searches  can  be 
vent  shipment  of  supplies  from 
enemy.  This  Is  not  the  kind  of 
ted  States  wanted  to  wage 

Now  particularly  the  United 
ernment  feels  that  American  parti 
any  consequence  will  be  brought 
within  the  next  two  years.  So 
desire  to  become  Involved  with 
tions  by  Congress  about  a  "stats 

President  Nixon  has  promised 
end  of  June,  which  Is  less  than 
away  all  American  troops  will 
from  Cambodia.  Surely  the  me 
gress  who  have  been  assiduously 
pass  resolutions  on  the  subject 
ing    fund    for    further    military 
Cambodia   oould   wait  at   least 
There  la  really  no  need  for  a 
on  the  subject  of  Cambodia. 

The  American   people   are 
Is  happening  on  Capital  Hill 
vember  all  members  of  the  Hous< 
of  the  Senate  will  be  up  for  re-^ 
"silent   majority"'  of   their 
•till    a    powerful    factor.    From 
•tandpolQt,  the  dissidents  wou 
spend  their  time  on  domestic 
much   of   which   has   been   n 
Cambodia    has    been    getting 
doesn't  deserve. 


In  order  Georgia  Ave.  bus  looked  on.  He  was  reported 

llltapy   steps  In  good  condition  at  the  Washington  Hos- 

purpose.  pltal  Center, 

acquainted  The  driver  stopped  his  bus  and  opened  the 

cbjectlves.  doors  for  a  man  standing  at  the  stop,  police 

and  ask  said.  The  man  pulled  out  a  gun  and  shot 

carry  out  Montgelluzzo,  a  28-year  veteran  with  the  bus 

t  necessar-  company,  police  stated. 

"  It  Is  the  In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 

erm  which  police  up  to  6  p  m.  yesterday: 

such    a  STABBCD 

Duane  Blacksheare.  of  130  V  St.  NW,  was 
treated  at  Childrens  Hospital  for  shoulder 
Injuries  he  suffered  during  a  flght  at  his 
home  about  6:20  p.m.  Tuesday  with  a  man 
who  stabbed  him,  then  chased  him  out  of  the 
building  and  escaped  into  the  100  block  of 
V  Street. 

Michael  Akins.  of  Washington,  was  admit- 
ted to  DC.  General  Hospital  for  wounds  suf- 
fered during  an  attack  about  9:40  p.m.  Tues- 
day. A  group  of  men  attacked  Akins  from  be- 
hind as  he  was  walking  north  in  the  600 
block  of  15th  Street  NE  and  began  hitting 
him.  One  of  the  men  struck  Akins  with  a  ma- 
chete and  the  group  dispersed. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr. 
to  remind  Congiress  of  our 
in  facing  and  dealing  with 
crime  problem  In  the  Distric  , 
bla.  since  Congress  has 
virtually  exclusive  gov 
ity  within  the  District. 

To  this  end.  I  ask  unanimb 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recc^ 
crimes   committed   within 
yesterday  as  reported  by 
ton  Post.  Whether  the  list 
or  shorter  depends  on 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows : 

Bus  Driver  Wounded  in  Hip  bt 
Holding  Gun 

A  DC   Transit  bus  driver  waj 
day  morning  when  he  stopped 
Streets  NW   to  pick  up  a  p 
said  it  was   an   unprovoked 
robbery  was  attempted. 

James  P.  Mongelluzzo,  58,  ol 
Bd..  RockvUle,  was  shot  twio 
while  the  15  passengers  on  hi 
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Robert  Stadler  Jr..  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  11:10  p.m.  Monday  by  two 
young  men  who  hailed  his  taxi  at  East  Cap- 
itol Street  and  Bennlng  Road  and  asked 
Stadler  to  drive  them  to  the  3500  block  of 
Jay  Street  NE.  When  they  arrived  there,  one 
of  the  passengers  pulled  out  a  pistol,  placed 
It  at  Stadlers  head  and  said,  "Okay,  this  Is 
it."  After  a  brief  struggle,  the  gunman  or- 
derd  the  hacker  to  get  out  of  the  cab  and 
robbed  him  of  his  change  and  bUls. 

Corlla  Green,  of  Landover,  was  held  up 
shortly  before  midnight  Monday  as  she  was 
getting  out  of  her  car  on  a  parking  lot  In 
the  600  block  of  Hunt  Street  NE.  A  man 
holding  a  long-barreled  revolver  approached 
her  and  warned,  'Give  me  your  pocketbook, 
don't  say  a  word.  Don't  you  scream."  She 
handed  him  her  purse  and  the  gunman  be- 
gan running  from  the  lot.  When  Miss  Green 
did  scream,  the  armed  man  turned  and  flred 
but  did  not  hit  her.  Joining  two  other  men, 
he  escaped  on  foot  toward  Jay  Street  NE. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop  department  store, 
11th  and  P  Streets  NW,  was  robbed  about 
5:10  pjn.  Tuesday.  The  clerk  at  the  bakery 
counter  was  counting  the  day's  receipts  when 
a  youth  approached  her  and  threatened, 
"Give  It  up  or  I  will  kill  you."  Grabbing  the 
money,  the  youth  ran  up  the  stairs  and  fled 
through  a  side  door  onto  10th  Street. 

Lauren  Kamlnskl,  of  490  M  St.  SW,  was 
held  up  about  9:26  p.m.  Tuesday  as  she  was 
entering  her  apartment  building.  Two  men 
approached  her  from  behind  and  one  of 
them  said,  "Give  me  your  purse;  I  hav*  a 
gun. "  and  showed  her  a  small  revolver.  She 
banded  the  men  her  pocketbook  and  they  ran 
west  toward  4th  Street. 

Ralph  Krueger.  of  Richmond,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  11:60  p.m.  Tuesday,  by 
a  man  armed  with  a  knUe,  in  the  hallway  of 
a  house  at  6th  and  E  Streeu  NW.  The  armed 
man  forced  Krueger  to  remove  his  clothes, 
took  his  cash  and  hit  him  in  the  side  with 
a  broken  bottle.  The  man  escaped  with  the 
clothing  and  money. 

Dr.  John  E.  Vlrfisteln  and  Mrs.  Bernlce  M. 
Mills,  both  of  Washington,  were  held  up 
about  6:40  p.m.  Tuesday  as  they  were  enter- 
ing their  car  at  the  rear  of  the  3300  block 
of  16th  Street  NW.  Five  men.  one  of  them 
concealing  a  gun  under  a  sweater  draped  over 
his  arm.  approached  the  couple  and  warned, 
"This  is  a  holdup.  111  kill  you."  While  the 
gunman  held  them  at  bay.  bis  companions 
took  from  Vlrfisteln  a  card  case  full  of  credit 
cards,  a  diamond  watch  and  a  ■32-callber 
automatic.  From  Mrs.  Mills  they  took  a 
1101  Agnew  handbag  containing  cash  and  charge  cards, 
in  the  hip  The  group  fled  through  an  alley  into  the 
northbound      1500  block  of  Monroe  Street  NW. 
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Dov  Bear  Kasaghkoff,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  of  a  large  amount  of  money  shortly 
after  5  p.m.  Tuesday.  A  large  group  of  men 
congregated  around  him  as  he  waited  for  a 
bus  at  14th  Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW. 
As  they  crowded  around  and  Jostled  Kasagh- 
koff. one  of  them  picked  his  pocket  and  es- 
caped with  his  wallet  containing  personal 
papers  and  cash. 

Swift  Cleaners,  1761  F  St.  NW,  was  robbed 
about  4:36  p.m.  Tuesday  by  two  youths  who 
approached  the  employee  as  he  was  putting 
the  money  under  the  counter.  "If  anyone 
moves,  they  will  get  shot."  threatened  the 
youths  as  they  grabbed  the  money.  The  pair 
escaped  with  the  cash  heading  north  In  the 
600  block  of  18th  Street. 

George  Edward  Salloom  and  Mary  Terressa. 
both  of  806  Massachusetts  Ave.  NE.  were  held 
up  about  11:55  a.m.  Tuesday  by  two  youths 
who  forced  their  way  into  the  house  after 
Mary  Terressa  answered  their  knock  on  the 
front  door.  Be  quiet.  Give  me  your  money. " 
the  Intruders  ordered  and  one  of  them 
pointed  a  revolver  at  the  couple.  They  forced 
Salloom  to  surrender  his  watch  and  cash. 
Then  the  gunman  took  the  money  from  a 
white  purse  near  the  front  door  while  his 
companion  entered  the  dining  room.  Order- 
ing the  couple  to  go  upstairs,  the  pair  ran  out 
of  the  front  door  and  fled  east  to  the  800 
block  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE. 

George  Alvin  Johnson,  of  Washington,  an 
Ice  cream  vendor,  was  held  up  al>out  10:55 
pjn.  Tuesday  by  three  armed  youths  who 
approached  him  while  he  w^as  selling  Ice 
cream  from  the  rear  of  his  truck  on  Kenll- 
worth  Avenue  NE.  While  two  of  the  youths 
pointed  handguns  at  Johnson,  the  third  man 
searched  his  pockets  and  removed  the  money. 
After  searching  the  truck  for  more  money, 
the  gunmen  ran  north  through  an  alley 
besides  Kenllworth  Avenue  NE,  discarding 
Johnson's  license  and  keys  as  they  fled. 

Mildred  A.  Oherin.  of  Washington,  was 
treated  by  her  private  physician  for  injuries 
she  suffered  during  a  robbery  shortly  after 
1  p.m.  Tuesday  at  38th  Street  and  Military 
Road  NW.  A  youth  approached  her  asking  if 
she  knew  the  time,  then  grabbed  her  pocket- 
book  containing  glasses,  checks  and  credit 
cards.  Miss  Oherin  was  knocked  to  the 
ground,  injuring  her  elbows  and  knees,  dur- 
ing the  scuJOe. 

James  Oliver  RegUter,  of  Alexandria,  and 
Violet  Denkle,  of  Washington,  and  Samuel 
Guise,  of  Oxon  Hill,  were  held  up  about  12:55 
a.m.  m  a  resUurant  In  the  2700  block  of 
Nichols  Avenue  SE.  A  man  entered  the  res- 
taurant, sat  down  beside  Guise  and  ordered 
a  beer.  The  man  drew  a  revolver  from  his  coat 
pocket  and  ordered  Guise  and  Miss  Denkle  to 
go  to  the  front  door  and  lock  It.  After  taking 
Guise's  cash,  the  gunman  told  him  to  walk 
behind  the  bar  while  he  opened  the  cash 
register.  The  gunman  took  the  bills  and  coins 
from  the  register,  led  Guise  and  Miss  Denkle 
to  the  rear  door  and  forced  Guise  to  accom- 
pany him  out  of  the  building.  After  leading 
him  about  30  yards  into  an  alley  behind  the 
restaurant,  the  gunman  removed  Guise's 
watch  and  ran  north  In  the  alley. 

Murray  Wells,  of  1701  16th  St.  NW,  was 
held  up  about  10:45  p.m.  Tuesday  by  five 
youths  who  surrounded  him  at  the  rear  of 
his  apartment  building.  One  of  them  pointed 
a  revolver  at  Wells  while  the  others  took  his 
watch  and  wallet.  After  the  robbery,  the 
group  escaped  on  foot  heading  north  on  the 
parking  lot  behind  the  building. 

Tourist  Home,  155  11th  St.  NE.  was  held  up 
about  2:55  am.  by  a  young  man  and  woman 
who  entered  the  lobby  and  approached  the 
clerk,  Eulasteen  Wright,  as  if  they  wanted  a 
room.  The  woman  walked  to  the  front  door 
as  though  she  were  about  to  leave  but,  in- 
stead, opened  the  door  and  let  another  man 
in.  That  man  went  to  the  clerk,  pulled  out  a 
gun.  cocked  it,  and  held  It  at  her  face.  "Let 
me  have  all  the  money  and  no  trouble,"  the 
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gunman  ordered  and  Miss  Wright  entered 
the  rear  bedroom  to  get  the  cash.  The  man 
forced  her  to  give  him  her  own  money  while 
the  other  man  searched  the  room  for  addi- 
tional cash.  The  woman  remained  at  the 
front  door  as  a  look-out  while  the  men  cut 
the  telephone  wires  and  attempted  to  tie  up 
Miss  Wright.  The  trio  ran  out  of  the  front 
door. 

Ryland  M.  Brayton,  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  8:60  p.m.  Tuesday  by  two  men. 
one  of  them  holding  a  revolver,  while  he  was 
sitting  In  has  car  at  Division  Avenue  and 
Poote  Street  NE.  The  gunman  ordered  Bray- 
ton to  get  out  of  the  car,  changed  his  mind 
and  told  him  to  reenter  the  auto.  He  then 
reached  Into  the  car  and  removed  the  bills 
from  Brayton's  pockets.  The  pair  escaped 
Into  a  wooded  area  nearby. 

Anthony  E.  Davis,  of  Capitol  Heights,  an 
ice  cream  vendor,  was  held  up  about  9:40 
p.m.  Tuesday  by  two  men,  one  holding  a 
pistol,  when  he  stopped  his  truck  at  Kenll- 
worth and  Eastern  Avenues  NE.  The  men 
ordered  Davis  to  drive  them  south  on  Route 
296  and  told  him  to  stop  behind  the  Ana- 
costla  Recreation  Center,  where  they  entered 
the  rear  of  the  truck,  opened  the  cash  box 
and  removed  the  money.  The  pair  fled  with 
the  bills  and  change,  heading  south  on  Route 
296. 

Townsend  Miller,  an  employee  of  the 
Home  Juice  Co.  of  Arlington,  was  held  up 
about  3:56  p.m.  Tuesday,  when  he  stopped 
for  a  traffic  light  at  3d  Street  and  Virginia 
Avenue  SE.  "Come  on,  quick.  Give  me  the 
money  before  the  traffic  moves,"  a  youth  told 
Miller  and  pulled  a  small  revolver  from  imder 
bis  sweater.  Miller  handed  his  cash  to  the 
gunman,  who  escaped  south  on  3d  Street. 

Tanners  Cleaners.  4622  Bennlng  Rd.  NE, 
was  held  up  about  2:06  p.m.  Tuesday  by  a 
youth  who  entered  the  shop  and  said  to  the 
clerk,  "Hey,  lady,  I  want  some  clothes."  The 
youth  drew  a  revolver,  forced  the  clerk  to 
empty  the  cash  register  and  escaped  with 
the  money. 

BiJayers  Candy  and  Tobacco  Company.  Inc., 
6646  3d  St.  NE,  was  held  up  about  6 :  10  p.m. 
Tuesday  by  two  men  who  knocked  on  the 
front  door  and  told  the  owner,  Irwin  Atkins, 
"We  came  from  the  liquor  store.  We  have  a 
delivery."  When  Atkins  opened  the  door,  one 
of  the  meiv..drew  a  revolver  and  ordered, 
"Keep  moving  and  don't  turn  around."  He 
forced  Atkins  and  an  employee,  Dave  Pet- 
rushansky,  to  the  rear  of  the  building  where 
another  employee,  Charles  G.  Allen,  was 
working.  The  men  forced  the  three  victims 
into  the  office.  When  a  driver  for  the  com- 
pany, William  E.  Hall,  knocked  on  the  office 
door,  he  was  admitted  by  one  of  the  gun- 
men who  placed  a  revolver  at  his  head.  While 
the  four  employees  lay  on  the  floor  and  the 
gunmen  watched  them,  the  other  man  put 
on  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  began  ransacking  the 
office.  After  removing  the  bills  and  change 
from  the  safe,  the  pair  took  the  wallets  from 
the  employees  and  fled  from  the  building. 

Louis  Briscoe,  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
about  1:30  a.m.  Tuesday  by  two  youths  who 
approached  him  as  he  was  walking  west  in 
the  4700  block  of  C  Street  NE.  "Do  you  have 
a  match?"  they  asked  and  Blscoe  replied 
"No."  One  of  them  then  said.  "This  Is  It." 
and  placed  a  pistol  at  Briscoe's  abdomen. 
His  partner  pvilled  out  a  sawed-off  shotgun, 
searched  Briscoe'  pockets  and  removed  the 
money  and  papers.  The  gunmen  then  fled 
south  on  Bennlng  Road. 

James  H.  and  Theresa  Padgett,  both  of 
the  600  block  of  Lebaum  Street  SE,  were  held 
up  about  9:60  p.m.  Monday  by  three  youths 
with  pistols  who  approached  them  at  their 
home.  "Give  me  your  money,"  one  of  the 
youths  demanded  and  took  Padgett's  wallet. 

Thelma  M.  Wilson,  of  Washington,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  of  a  large  amount  of 
money  by  two  men  who  attacked  her  In  the 
700  block  of  H  Street  NE,  knocked  her  to  tb« 


ground  and  fled  soutb  on  8tb  Street  with  her 
pocketbook  conUlning  the  cash,  food  sttonps 
and  personal  papers. 

Gas  station,  3125  14th  St.  NW,  was  held  up 
about  13:10  pjn.  Tuesday  by  a  young  man 
who  entered  the  station  and  asked  an  attend- 
ant, "Where  is  the  boss?"  When  the  employee 
replied  that  he  was  not  there,  the  man  placed 
a  revolver  at  the  attendant's  side  and  said, 
"This  is  a  holdup.  Give  me  the  money."  The 
gunman  led  the  attendant  to  the  cash  drawer 
and  forced  him  to  empty  the  money  into  a 
brown  paper  bag.  The  armed  man  then  turned 
to  another  employee.  Dock  Green,  who  was 
working  in  the  station,  and  demanded  his 
money.  When  Green  said  he  had  none,  the 
gunman  searched  him.  Then  James  Worsbey 
drove  into  the  station  for  some  gas  and  asked, 
"What's  happening  here?"  Worshery  was  then 
forced  to  give  the  armed  man  his  money 
pouch  and  herded  into  the  men's  room  with 
the  employees  while  the  gunman  made  his 
escape. 

David  L.  Green,  of  Washington,  an  ice 
cream  vendor,  was  held  up  about  4:06  p.m. 
Tuesday  at  the  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Chll- 
lum  Places  NE.  Two  men  approached  Green 
and  asked  for  Ice  cream.  When  he  turned  to 
get  their  orders,  one  of  them  placed  a  revolver 
at  his  back  and  said,  "Give  me  your  money." 
Green  handed  the  pair  the  coins  from  his 
change  carrier  and  his  bills  and  they  fled  west 
In  the  400  block  of  Kennedy  Street  NE. 

Harold  Howard,  of  2700  Texas  Ave.  SE,  was 
held  up  about  1 :30  ajn.  Tuesday  by  two  wom- 
en, one  armed  with  a  knife,  who  demanded 
his  money.  When  Howard  said  he  had  none, 
one  of  the  women  threatened  to  shoot  him 
and  took  his  wallet.  After  taking  a  statue 
and  clock  from  his  apartment,  the  women  ran 
out  of  the  building  and  drove  off  In  a  white 
car. 

Cut  Rate  TV  store,  1727  21st  St.,  NW,  was 
held  up  about  9:05  a.m.  by  two  men  who  en- 
tered the  shop  and  asked  the  owner,  Rubin 
Phillips,  of  Wheaton,  about  repairing  a  color 
television  set.  The  men  then  left  the  store 
but  returned  shortly.  One  of  them  ap- 
proached Phillips,  held  a  knife  at  his  throat 
and  demanded  money.  Taking  the  cash  and  a 
watch  from  Phillips,  the  pair  fled  on  foot. 

Robert  R.  Johnson,  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  shortly  after  noon  by  two  men  who 
approached  him  In  the  500  block  of  U  Street 
NW.  One  of  them  pulled  out  a  gun  and 
forced  Johnson,  to  give  them  his  cash,  then 
escaped  with  bis  partner,  beading  east  on  U 
Street. 

STOLEN 

An  adding  machine,  two  electric  type- 
writers and  a  calculator,  with  a  total  value 
of  $626.  were  stolen  sometime  between  9 
p.m.  Monday  and  9  ajn.  Tuesday  from  Murch- 
ison  Realty  Mortgage  Banking,  3006  Georgia 
Ave.,  NW. 

Two  AM-FM  radios,  three  adding  machines 
and  two  IBM  electric  typewriters,  with  a  to- 
tal value  of  •1.446.  were  stolen  between  5 
p.m.  June  6  and  8:30  ajn.  June  8  from  the  of- 
fice building  at  6200  Kansas  Ave..  NE. 

A  piano,  two  chairs,  a  television  set,  a  stereo 
set,  a  bedroom  set,  a  projector,  an  adding 
machine,  a  tape  recorder,  a  typewriter  and 
an  assortment  of  kitchen  g;oods,  with  a  total 
value  of  91 ,337,  were  stolen  from  the  home  of 
Lee  Hawke,  a  Justice  Department  attorney, 
at  1000  6tb  St.,  SW. 

An  adding  machine  was  stolen  from  a  desk 
at  Scott  Montgomery  School,  421  P  St.,  NW, 
some  time  before  noon  Tuesday. 

Two  tape  recorders  were  stolen  between  5 
p.m.  Friday  and  2  p.m.  Tuesday  from  the 
storage  room  at  Federal  City  College,  1321  H 
St.,  NW. 

An  assortment  of  tools  valued  at  $1,600  was 
stolen  between  7  p.m.  Tuesday  and  6:45  a.m. 
yesterday  from  Presley  Auto  Repair  shop, 
1337  H  St.,  NE. 

An  oil  painting  of  an  old  philosopher 
framed  In   a   large  carved   gilt   frame  and 


valued  at  $550  was  stolen  between  10  p.m. 
Monday  and  9  ajn.  Tuesday  from  the  art  shop 
of  TbeodiM'e  A.  Cooper  at  2727  29th  St.,  NW. 
Seven  antique  clocks  worth  a  total  of 
$2,760  were  stolen  between  5  pjn.  Monday 
and  9:30  a.m.  Tuesday  from  Dennis  Cory 
when  his  shop  at  2918  M  St.,  NW.  was  bur- 
glarized. 


destruction  op  artistic  and 
archeological  heritage 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  future 
generations  will  judge  us  not  only  for 
the  careless  way  we  have  eaten  away  the 
earth's  natural  resources  but,  as  well,  for 
the  ever-increasing  rate  at  which  we  are 
destroying  the  artistic  and  archeologi- 
cal heritage  of  earlier  civilizations. 

Mrs.  Clemency  Coggins,  of  the  Fogg 
Museum  of  Art  at  Harvard  University, 
has,  for  example,  recently  documented 
a  terrifying  record  of  recent  destruction 
of  the  remaining  Mayan  sculpture  in 
Guatemala  and  Mexico,  and  has  said 
that  "not  since  the  16th  century  has  a 
Latin  American  country  been  so  ruth- 
lessly plundered."  The  press  has  carried  a 
number  of  other  stories  of  the  plunder- 
ing of  ancient  art  treasures  in  Italy,  tht 
Middle  East,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere. 

Much  of  the  stolen  material  finds  its 
way  Into  private  collections  and  muse- 
ums in  this  coimtry. 

This  problem  has  recently  received 
close  attention  from  a  panel  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  International  Law  and, 
at  a  meeting  in  Paris,  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization— UNESCO.  The 
UNESCO  conference  developed  a  pro- 
posal for  a  broad-scale  international  con- 
vention to  control  illicit  smuggling  of 
Irreplaceable  national  art  treasures.  And 
the  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law  panel  not  only  pro- 
vided counsel  and  advice  to  our  effective 
VS.  delegation  to  the  conference  but,  in 
their  individual  capacities,  have  more 
particularly  proix>sed  several  important 
legislature  measures  for  the  United 
States  to  complement  the  convention. 

I  understand  that  these  matters  are 
now  imder  active  consideration  in  the 
executive.  I  applaud  the  State  Depart- 
ment's interest  and  concern.  The  Senate 
and  Congress  will  want  to  give  its  most 
serious  consideration  to  the  executive's 
proposals  when  they  are  put  before  us. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  William  D.  Rogers,  a  laveyer  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  with,  as  it  happens, 
almost  the  same  tuune,  who  served  as 
chairman  of  the  panel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Amxrican  Socm-T  or  Into- 
NATiONAL  Law, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  3,  1970. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  Rocebs, 
The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  enclose  herewith 
two  Resolutions  recently  adopted  by  the 
members — In  their  Individual  capacities — of 
the  Panel  on  the  International  Movement  of 
National  Art  Treasures  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  International  Law. 
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tlonal.  ScienUfle  and  Cultarai 
to  be  held  tills  month  In  Paris. 
wm  cooakler  a  draft  UNESCO 
of    Cultural    Property."    We 
thought  it  fkt  and  appropriate 
Resolutions  to  your  attention. 

In  the  Tlev  of  the  Panel,  cei 
of  the  International  movemeni 
art  treasures  are  reaching  the  Icilsls  point. 
Archaeological  and  esthetic  Tal\ies  are  being 
dcf^troyed  at  an  Increasing  rale  by  Illegal 
treasure  hunters — witness  the  |Iayan  carv- 
ings of  Middle  America.  Art  smuggling  is  In- 
creasing— «o  the  experts  say.  Apd  the  mu- 
seums of  this  country  are  coml^  under  In- 
creasing attack  abroad  for  wha|t  appears  to 
some  to  be  undlscrlmlnating  acquisition  of 
the  cuttural  properties  of  ot^er  peoples, 
without  regard  to  the  legltlrtiacy  of  the 
origin  of  that  property — as  recemt  new^>aper 
stones  hare  made  clear. 

Accordingly,  as  the  two  Beiolutlons  set 
forth,  the  Panel  members  have  decided  to 
reconunend  that  the  President  bk  armed  with 
emergency  legislative  authority  to  prohibit 
the  Importation  into  the  United  States  of 
designated  artistic  and  historic  works  of  cul- 
tural heritage,  at  the  same  time  fa  the  United 
States  works  with  other  natloits  to  expand 
legitimate  art  exchanges.  The  P^el  has  also 
urged  the  world  community  to  lake  Immedi- 
ate measures  to  rescue  the  remaining  threat- 
ened Maysin  stone  carvings.  In  Edition,  the 
Panel  has  through  other  channels  urged  the 
private  museums  of  this  country  to  adopt 
new  self-restralnldg  pollciea  oni  acquisitions 
and  has  given  its  extended  and  fcareful  anal- 
ysis to  the  UNESCO  Draft  Conv^Uon.  which 
analysis  was  summarized  In  a|  letter  from 
xne  to  MlsB  Annls  Sandvos  of  th^  Department 
of  State  on  November  26. 1969. 

I  enclose  a  Ust  of  the  members  of  the 
Panel.  As  you  can  see,  the  Panul  included  a 
number  of  eminent  leaders  of  tl  le  bar.  of  the 
museum  community,  of  eolleciors.  dealers, 
arcbaelogists  and  scientists  thiK>ughout  the 
country.  While  the  Panel  could!  not  pretend 
to  npnak  for  all  conceivable  intlercsts,  it  did 
express  a  broadly-based  sense  of;  concern  and 
hsA  set  down  several  measure^  worthy,  at 
least,  of  early  public  policy  consideration. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

WnXIAM 

Knclosures. 

RESOLTmON 


Members  of  the  Panel  are  of  (he  view  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  aates  sho\i]d 
adopt  legislation  to  enable  the  President  to 
prohibit  importation  Into  the  TTnlted  States 
of  such  archeologlcal.  architectural  and 
other  artistic  and  historic  works  constitut- 
ing an  essential  part  of  the  natlnnal  cultural 
heritage  of  the  country  of  origin  as  the 
President  may  from  time  to  tl^e  designate 
and  as  shall  have  been  ezporte^,  after  such 
designation,  from  the  country  of  origin  con- 
trary to  its  laws.  Bach  such  designation  must 
of  oourae  be  sufficiently  precise  to  give  fair 
notice  to  all  interested  partly,  including 
owners,  dealers,  museums  and)  public  offi- 
cials, of  whether  specific  objeci  are  In  fact 
banned,  and  should  be  based  t  pon  the  ad- 
vice of  a  qualified  commission, 
include  representation  of  V^l. 
scholars,  dealers  and  collectois,  that  (1) 
prohibiting  importation  is  necessary  to  pre 
vent  serious  jeopardy  to  the  national  cul- 
tural heritage  of  the  country  o:'  origin:  and 
(2)  the  export  programs  and  piiidea  of  the 
country  of  origin  fairly  take  Into  account 
both  that  country's  national  interest  in  the 
protection  and  preservation  of 
and  the  legitimate  Interests  ol 
States  and  other  nations  of 
the  mavement  of  such  works 
the  cultural  life  of  their  people. 

The  members  of  the  Panel  ai  t  also  of  the 


D.  Rocras. 


which  shall 
museums. 


such  works 
the  United 
i^e  world  In 
a  part  of 


view  that  t^  United  SUtes  should  work 
with  other  eountrles  toward  a  reexamina- 
tion of  their  import  and  export  programs 
and  policlee  to  aaaure  that  these  reflect  fair 
acconuuodauon  oX  the  various  valuea  af- 
fected, including  not  only  the  value  of  pre- 
serving the  national  patrimony  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  but  also  the  significant 
educational  and  cultural  values  served  by 
the  lawful  movement  of  art  across  Interna- 
tional boundaries. 

n. 

The  members  of  this  Panel  are  of  the  view 
that  urgent  steps  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  Into  the  United  States 
of  pre-Coltnnblan  monumental  and  archi- 
tectural sculpture  and  murals  hereafter  ex- 
ported without  the  consent  of  the  export- 
ing country,  and  that,  for  their  part,  these 
countries  should  take  effective  action  to 
deter  defacement,  destruction  and  Illegal  ex- 
port of  these  works. 

iNTEXNATTOItAL    MOVXVKNT    OP    NATIONAL    AbT 
TlXASURXS 

William  D.  Rogers,  Esq.  (Chairman) ,  Arnold 
&  Porter.  1229  Nineteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Professor  Paul  M.  Bator  (Rapporteur), 
Harvard  Law  School,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts oaiza 

Ralph  O.  Albrecht,  Esq,  520  Bast  86th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10028 

Miss  Elizabeth  Benson,  Curator,  Pre- 
Columbla  Museum,  Dumbarton  Oaka,  1703- 
a2nd  Street,  N.W  .  Washington,  DC.  30007 

Ronald  Bettauer,  Esq..  OfBce  of  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  United  Nations  AfTalrs, 
Room  6418,  Department  of  State,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20520 

Professor  J.  O.  Brew,  Peabody  Museum  of 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity,   Cambridge,    Massachusetts    02138 

Mrs.  Clemency  Cogglns,  48  Isimgton  Road, 
Aubumdale,  Massachusetts  02166 

Dudley  T.  Easby.  Esq  ,  Curator,  Primitive 
Art  Section,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  82nd  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10024 

Dr.  Gordon  Ekholm,  Curator  of  Mexican 
Archeology,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Central  Park  West  and  79th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10024 

Gilbert  P.  Edelson,  Esq..  Rosenman,  CoUn. 
Kaye,  Petschek.  Preund  St.  Emll,  575  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10022 

Mr.  Andre  Emmerich.  Andre  Emmerich 
Gallery.  41  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10022 

Dr.  Clifford  Evans,  Curator,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  U.S.  National  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  Smithsonian  Instltuta,  Waab- 
Ington,  DC.  20560 

Ernest  R.  Peldler,  Esq.,  Secretary.  Treasurer 
and  General  Counsel,  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington.  DC.  20565 

L.  Ward  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Assistant  General 
Counsel,  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20560 

Ashton  Hawkins,  Esq..  Secretary,  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art. 

Mr.  Jay  C.  Lett,  President,  Fayette  Bank, 
Uniontown.   Pennsylvania 

Robert  Macerate,  Esq.,  Sullivan  b  Crom- 
weU,  48  WaU  Street.  New  York.  New  York 
10005 

James  A.  R.  Nafzlger,  American  Society  of 
International  Law,  2223  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. N.W  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20008 

Robert  B.  Orr,  Esq..  Rocxn  5600.  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  New  York  10020 

Peter  G.  Powers,  Esq..  General  Counsel, 
The  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.C.  20560 

Dr.  Charles  Rozalre.  Curator  of  Archeology, 
Los  Angeles  County  Museiim  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 900  Exposition  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles, 
California  90007 

Samuel  A.  Stem,  Esq..  900  Farragut  Build- 
ing. 900-17th  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006 


Ths  Sscsxtart  or  Statb. 
Waahington,  D.C.  April  24.  1970. 
Mr.  Wiljjam  D.  Rosns, 
The  American  Society  of  tntemttional  Law, 
Waahinnton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Bn.1.:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
April  3  enclosing  two  resolutions  recently 
adopted  by  members — in  their  Individual 
capacities— of  the  Panel  on  the  Interna- 
tional Movement  of  National  Art  Treasures 
of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law. 

As  you  know  the  Department  has  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  problem  ad- 
dressed by  these  resolutions.  We  believe  that 
practical  steps  should  be  taken  on  the  Inter- 
national plane,  as  well  as  by  the  countries 
directly  concerned,  to  control  illicit  activities 
that  can  destroy  Irreplaceable  cultural  re- 
sources. We  also  believe  that  the  interna- 
tional movement  of  art  In  legitimate  chan- 
nels serves  important  educational  and  ctil- 
tural  values  and  enhances  mutual  respect 
and  friendly  relations  among  peoples  and 
states.  We  therefore  welcome  this  initiative 
taken  by  a  distinguished  group  of  scientists, 
attorneys,  art  dealers  and  scholars^  The 
Panel's  resolutions  will  b«  given  careful 
consideration,  and  I  have  already  taken  steps 
to  initiate  the  necessary  staff  studies  and 
consultations  with  the  other  U.S.  agencies 
most  directly  concerned. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  advice  and 
assistance  given  to  the  Department  oT  State 
by  the  Panel  of  the  American  Society  of  In- 
ternational Law  in  regard  to  the  draft  Con- 
vention on  th*  Means  to  Prohibit  and  Pre- 
sent the  Illicit  Import,  Kxport  and  Transfer 
of  Ownership  of  Cultural  Property  now  being 
considered  In  UNBSOO,  and  in  regard  to  the 
treaty  now  being  negotiated  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  relating  to  ths  Recovery 
and  Return  of  Stolen  Archeologlcal.  Histori- 
cal and  Cultural  Property.  We  will  of  course 
take  these  developments  Into  account  In  con- 
sidering further  steps  in  this  matter. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  P.  Roczas. 


CHARLES  P.  Mccormick 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  BalU- 
more.  the  State  of  Mftryland.  and  the 
Nation  loet  a  distingulsbed  citteen  Tues- 
day with  the  passing  of  Charles  P.  Mc- 
cormick, chairman  emeritus  of  Mc- 
cormick k  Co.  Mr.  McCormick.  a  busi- 
nessman, author,  artist,  and  leader  of 
tlie  Baltimore  community,  was  74. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  obit- 
uary, published  in  Wednesday's  Balti- 
more Sun,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

McCoaiucK.  Spicz  Impost  Lcaozs.  Dies 

Charles  P.  McCormick.  businessman,  au- 
thor, artist,  and  dynamic  leader  in  many  af- 
fairs of  his  dty,  state  and  nation,  died  yes- 
terday. He  was  74. 

A  spokesman  for  the  family  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick died  at  5  P.M.  at  University  Hospi- 
tal, where  he  was  taken  Sunday  after  a 
heart  attack. 

Mr.  McCormick  was  chairman  emeritus 
of  McCormick  &  Company,  a  famUy  firm 
which  he  took  over  in  the  depths  of  the  De- 
pression, and  which  turned  into  the  largest 
spice  and  tea  firm  in  the  world.  He  retired 
last  August  as  chairman  of  the  firm,  a  post 
he  had  held  since  1955. 

As  a  result  of  progressive  Ideas  advanced 
for  his  own  business,  he  wrote  books  which 
went  Into  several  editions  here  and  abroad, 
and  namerous  articles  which  attracted  at- 
tention of  economists  and  management  of 
many  types  of  Industry. 
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MAN   WTTH   IDEAS 

He  was  an  advocate  of  multiple-manage- 
ment, which  embodies  use  of  various  boards. 
Junior  and  senior,  generating  ideas  and  prac- 
tices for  Improvement  of  companies.  His 
book  entitled  "Multiple-Management"  was 
brought  out  In  1937.  "Power  of  People," 
completed  In  1949  was  another  volume 
which  embodies  "revolutionary"  Ideas  to 
some,  but  to  Charley  McCormick  was  a  work- 
ing out  of  the  best  opportunities  in  our 
free  economy. 

Despite  intensive  work  in  developing  his 
firm.  Mr.  McCormick  found  time  to  devote 
large  portions  of  his  very  active  days  to 
civic  affairs. 

Among  the  more  recent  was  his  chair- 
manship of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  of  the  Civic 
Center  Committee. 

He  guided  the  Civic  Center  Commission 
through  Its  years  of  controversy  before  the 
final  definition  of  the  center's  needs  and 
the  selection  of  a  site.  Mr.  McCormick  did 
not  retire  from  the  Civic  Center  Commis- 
sion until  1965,  when  he  could  leave  assured 
that  It  was  functioning  profitably. 

DIRECT     CONPBONTATION 

His  years  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents brought  him  into  direct  confrontation 
with  students  seeking  a  greater  voice  In  the 
administration  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

Paced  last  year  with  student  demands  for 
representation  on  the  Board  of  Regents,  Mr. 
McCormick  would   not  accept  the  idea. 

"Sure  they  can  give  their  complaints,"  he 
conceded  at  the  time,  but  he  added  that  being 
a  regent  would  take  too  much  time  from  a 
young  person's  studies. 

When  one  student  pressed  the  point,  as- 
serting, "I  Just  want  to  express  our  concern" 
over  a  lack  of  voice  in  making  university 
policy,  Mr.  McCormick  retorted:  "You  keep 
stressing  it,  but  It's  our  responsibility,  not 
yours." 

He  was  elected  last  year  to  the  Hospital 
Cost  Analysis  Service,  Inc.,  an  independent 
non-profit  agency  which  studies  and  evalu- 
ates hospitals  costs  in  the  state. 

Last  December  he  was  one  ol  three  Baltl- 
moreans  to  receive  the  George  L.  RadcUffe 
Humanitarian  Award  for  his  work  with  the 
March  of  Dimes. 

Among  his  business  and  civic  activities, 
Mr.  McCormick  became  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Rich- 
mond in  1939,  and  was  iU  chairman  in  1952. 

In  1963  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
membership  drive  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

IN     MANtlFACTUREE'S    GROUP 

In  1938  he  was  president  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Baltimore,  and  In  1943  a 
director  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  also  on  the  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers. 

For  many  years  he  was  on  the  advisory 
council  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  1942,  he  headed  the  Russian  War  Relief 
campaign  in  Baltimore  seeking  drugs  for  the 
Russian  war  victims;  in  1949  he  became  em- 
ployer delegate  to  the  International  Labor 
Organization  Conference  at  Geneva,  designed 
to  hammer  out  many  management  and  labor 
problems  of  many  nations;  In  1955  he  was 
vice  chairman  of  that  conference. 

DOXTBTXO     RUSSIANS'  WORD 

It  was  at  those  parleys  he  became  very 
skeptical  of  the  Russian  participation  and 
noted  Soviet  designs  to  frustrate  better 
understanding  throughout  the  world.  He 
was  quite  outspoken  on  the  subject. 

Returning  from  Europe  In  1959,  he  said: 
"The  Cold  War  Is  In  a  new  phase,  and 
America  Is  not  winning  it.  We  must  realize 
that  we  are  entering  a  new  era  of  competi- 
tion. We've  reached  a  stalemate  militarily, 
but  we  are  going  to  be  l>attllng  for  our  lives 
economically." 


In  1942,  he  was  a  member  of  a  committee 
of  six  who  surveyed  the  Army's  methods  of 
procuring,  storing  and  distributing  food. 

In  1958  and  1959  he  was  national  chair- 
man of  the  Heart  Fund  Drive,  and  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  on  a  NATO  subcommittee 
at  London  for  a  parley  on  Western  economic 
policies. 

KEPT   INTEREST  IN   THE   NAVT 

He  had  served  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
Navy  m  the  First  World  War.  He  never  lost 
his  Interest  there  and  his  desk  and  office  al- 
ways being  decorated  with  things  nautical. 
It  was  at  this  desk  a  circular  bar-shaped  af- 
fair born  of  prohibition  antipathy,  that  he 
carried  on  Interviews  and  business  confer- 
ences, while  at  the  same  time  often  working 
on  colored  drawings  which  later  in  ceramics 
became  part  of  telling  the  story  of  a  vast 
and  Interesting  world-wide  spice  firm.  He 
was  adept  at  other  art  works  also. 

He  did  paintings,  figurines  In  wood,  draw- 
ings of  many  types  for  greeting  cards  and 
for  company  packaging,  an  avocation  of  a 
very  busy  man.  The  Friendship  Court,  which 
depicts  an  old  English  tea  house,  was  an- 
other outgrowth  of  his  artistry  and  a  high- 
light for  visitors  at  the  McCormick  Building. 

For  Mr.  McCormick  was  a  showman,  too, 
an  unusual  combination  of  a  business  man 
with  tough  business  sense  and  a  man  with 
artistic  warmth  who  believed  in  and  prac- 
ticed the  golden  rule. 

RECEIVED     MANX     HONORS 

His  continuous  Interest  In  the  Navy  led  to 
an  award  In  1959  from  the  Navy  League  for 
outstanding  service  as  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Naval  Affairs. 

In  the  last  few  years,  among  other  cita- 
tions he  had  received  the  Golden  Deeds 
Award  from  the  Exchange  Club;  was  honored 
by  the  Maryland  region  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  for  distin- 
guished service  in  the  field  of  human  rela- 
tions; received  the  Youth  and  Achievement 
Award  from  the  B'nal  B'rtth;  and  was  cited 
as  the  Big  Brother  of  the  Year  (1959)  by 
the  Jewish  Brother  League  and  the  Big  Bro- 
thers of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  McCormick  was  one  of  the  leaders  who 
brought  professional  football  to  the  city,  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  first  Colts  Football 
Club. 

FOR    THE   T7NST7NC    HEROES 

His  interest  In  sfKU-ts  at  another  level 
took  a  sentimental  turn  with  his  founding 
of  the  Unsung  Heroes  Award,  through  which 
school  boy  players  who  never  heard  the 
crowd  cheer  them  on  as  stars  of  a  game  be- 
came guests  at  an  annual  banquet  and  re- 
ceived honors  for  their  "unsung"  play. 

While  they  thought  new  ideas  were  greatly 
needed  by  American  business,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick with  free-wheeling  vocabulary  never 
failed  to  urge  them,  he  continued  to  believe 
ours  is  the  best  way  of  life. 

"Too  many  bankers  and  industrialists," 
he  vwote  in  1949.  "associate  with  their  own 
clique  exclusively:  too  many  labor  men 
travel  only  with  their  fellows. 

"There's  nothing  wrong  with  capitalism, 
but  there's  a  lot  wrong  with  some  of  the 
people  who  use  it  American  living  is  the  best 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  of  what  last- 
ing use  will  it  be  if  we  do  not  learn  how 
to  get  along  better  with  one  another?" 

The  process  of  developing  management 
at  all  levels  meant  sharing  work  and  respon- 
sibility, and  Mr.  McCormick  always  was  will- 
ing to  share  the  credit  of  success  In  the  ocm- 
pany.  But  there  was  never  any  doubt  that 
management  stemmed  from  the  top. 

CONDITIONS   IN    1932 

He  described  conditions  In  the  firm  (whwe 
he  began  In  a  lowly  Job,  lived  the  hard 
life  of  a  salesman,  and  was  fired  at  least 
tentatively  four  times  as  vice  president  at 
the  time  he  took  over  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle  In  1932. 


Employee  morale  and  working  conditions 
were  low.  But  he  reduced  working  hours, 
raised  wages,  set  up  Jtinlor  boards,  installed 
profit-sharing,  bonus  and  pension  plans,  also 
organizing  other  company  advisory  boards. 
Soon  the  company  was  out  of  the  red.  Other 
and  larger  companies  have  adopted  the  plan. 

BORN   IN   MEXICO 

Charles  Perry  McCormick  was  bom  In 
Morelia,  Mexico,  on  June  9,  1896,  the  son 
of  the  Rev;  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Pendleton  Mc- 
Cormick. His  father  was  a  Baptist  mission- 
ary, and  he  received  his  education  first  in 
Puerto  Rico,  in  Paris,  in  Alabama  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  then  at  Baltimore  City  College 
and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  was 
first  employed  by  his  company  In  1912,  be- 
came vice  president  In  1928,  president  in 
1932,  and  chairman  In  1955. 

Mr.  McCormick  was  married  In  1921  to 
Marlon  Hinds.  They  were  divorced  In  No- 
vember, 1943,  and  later  that  month  he  was 
married  In  New  York  to  Mrs.  Anne  WoUman 
McPhall. 

In  addition  to  his  vrife,  Mr.  McCormick  is 
survived  by  three  sons,  Charles  P.  McCor- 
mick, Jr.,  a  vice  president  of  commercial 
development  In  the  spice  firm;  Robert  N. 
McCormick,  a  sales  executive  In  the  company, 
and  Lt.  John  G.  McCormick,  who  is  stationed 
with  the  Army  in  New  Orleans. 

He  is  also  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Paul  E.  Welsh,  of  Baltimore  and  seven  grand- 
children. 


MISGUIDED  ATTACK  AGAINST 
GREECE 

Mr.  "tHURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  imderstand  why  some  critics  con- 
tinue their  misguided  attack  against 
Greece.  Greece  is  a  keystone  of  NATO 
in  the  Mideast,  and  it  is  most  Important 
that  the  Government  of  Greece  be 
friendly  toward  the  West  and  opposed 
to  communism. 

By  any  such  standards,  the  present 
Govermnent  of  Greece  is  such  a  govern- 
ment. Given  the  chaotic  situation  which 
Greece  faced,  the  present  regime  has 
been  working  hard  at  a  difficult  task.  It 
is  a  stem  government  but  one  which  is 
well  adapted  to  the  situation. 

The  current  issue  of  the  weekly  news 
magazine  Human  Events  contains  a  fine 
analysis  of  the  situation  by  Mr.  DeWitt 
Copp.  Mr.  Copp  thoroughly  refutes  the 
false  charges  which  have  been  raised 
against  Greece  and  points  out  that  the 
Greek  position  Is  actually  that  of  mod- 
eration and  pacification  in  the  troubled 
Mideast.  There  have  been  few  such  ob- 
jective articles  in  the  Washington  press, 
so  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Copp  for  his 
careful  work  and  his  courage.  Human 
Events  is  to  be  congratulated  for  pub- 
lishing so  fine  a  piece. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Foes 
Continue  Misguided  Attack  Against 
Greece,"  published  in  Human  Events 
for  June  6,  1970,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOXS    CONTINOE    MlSCtnDED    ATTACK 

Against  Greece 
(By  DeWItt  S.  Copp) 
When  Greek  Communist  composer  Mlkos 
Theodorakis  arrived  In  Paris  on  April  13 
in  the  company  of  French  leftist  author 
Jean-Jacques  Servan-Schreiber,  one  would 
have  thought  from  reading  accounts  In  the 
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Uberml  pnm  her»  and  abroad  tto^t  Serv»n- 
Scbrelber  bad  stncle-bADdcdly  Invaded 
Qreec*  and.  wttb  magcaficent;  courmge. 
snatched  TlModorakla  from  ttt»  wicked 
clutcbes  of  the  oyerlorda  of  the  Qreek  gov- 
ernment. The  eompoeer  referred  tto  Servan- 
Scbrelber  as  bla  "kldoapper  anC  poUtlcal 
friend."  and.  with  a  touching  dlspls  y  of  mod- 
esty. Ser%an-Schrelber  declared  he  lad  Inter- 
vened personally  In  the  case  to  help  bring 
democracy  back  to  Greece. 

Since  then,  others  such  as  Jacqui  dine  Ken- 
nedy Onassls  have  stepped  forward  to  claim 
a  hand  In  helping  to  obtain  the  release  of 
the  former  deputy  of  the  Conuaunlst-dl- 
rected  United  Democratic  party. 

Few  news  accounu.  Including  Iheodora- 
kls'  statement,  bothered  to  give  cr  sdlt  where 
It  was  due.  It  was  the  Greek  government. 
and  no  one  else,  which  was  resp<nslble  for 
the  release  and  departure  of  thii  militant 
Communist  eompoeer. 

Further,  the  decision  to  release  him  was 
made  long  before  AprU  and  far  1 1  advance 
of  Servan-Schrelber's  'heroic"  visit  to  Athens 
on  Theodorakls'  behalf.  In  December  1969 
it  was  indicated  to  this  reporter  by  one  of 
the  leading  Greek  officials  that  Tlieodorakls 
was  going  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  coun- 
try "within  the  next  few  months"  and  in 
the  arst  week  of  March  I  was  told  he  would 
be  freed  "soon." 

In  view  of  the  increasing  tempo  of  press 
attacks,  and  the  verbal  abuse  by  certain 
members  of  Congress  against  the  gi  >vernment 
of  Prime  Minister  George  Papadoj  oulos.  the 
above  point  Is  an  Important  one.  (or  the  ac- 
cusations against  Greece — whethe-  made  by 
the  Council  of  Europe  in  lU  1.20)-page  cry 
of  "torture"  or  by  Sen.  Stephen  I'oung  (D- 
Ohlo ) .  who  says  "the  people  of  G  reece  have 
been  living  tinder  a  dictatorship  little  dif- 
ferent from  Nael  Germany" — do  not  stand 
up  under  careful  Investigation  and  scrutiny. 

THKKAT  or  BXD  TAKIOTER 

The  present  regime  began  tliree  years 
ago  In  the  pre-dawn  hours  of  April  21.  1967. 
when  a  handful  of  Greek  mllitixy  ofHcers 
moved  to  take  control  of  thel  ■  country. 
Their  actions  were  swift  and.  wl  ;h  the  ex- 
ception of  one  death,  bloodless.  '[Tielr  fun- 
damental reason  for  the  selrure  was  their 
belief  that  thetr  country — alreadr  suffering 
from  sustained  violence  and  'ipheaval — 
was  on  a  collision  cotirse  with  i  i  Camma- 
nlst-lnsplred  dvll  war. 

Despite  recent  statemenu  to  Ure  contrary 
by  the  Council  of  Europe,  evideice  subse- 
quently produced  by  the  Greek  government 
shows  clearly  enough  that  the  !lm  of  the 
Greek  Communist  party  and  itji  grab-^g 
of  leftist  followers  was  to  foment  dvll 
strife  and.  tinder  the  aU-encomp^E8lng  ban- 
ner of   'democracy."  implant  Its'  iron  rule. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  this  dtxnimented 
evidence,  which  gives  names,  da^.  reaclu- 
Uons  and  dlrectlvea  anyone  kn^wlag  any- 
thing about  the  history  of  the  ^ommunls: 
movement  In  the  last  50  years-j-would  be 
satisfied  that  the  fears  of  the  men  who 
stepped  Into  power  to  bead  tht  Commu- 
nists off  at  Thermopylae,  so  t»  I  peak,  were 
correct.  During  the  month  of  ]<arcb  and 
part  of  AprU.  I  had  the  oppcrtunity  to 
question  many  Greeks  from  all  «alks  of  life 
on  this  subject,  and  most  bellevei  1  "the  Col- 
onels" were  right  in  their  fears. 

Now.  three  years  have  passed  The  men 
who  took  control  are  still  In  control,  for- 
mer Army  Ool.  George  Papadcfxiulos  re- 
mains prime  minister.  And  with  the  In- 
creasing reports  of  "torture,"  "brutality" 
and  "repression,"  the  question  naturally 
arises:  Wh&t  Is  the  real  sltuatloii  In  Greece 
today?  Throughout  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  tliree  major  erenta  o<cupied  the 
attention  of  most  Greeks  and  they  will 
serve  as  a  focal  point  to  supply  <  he  answer. 

On  March  8   an  attempt  wai    made  on 


the  life  of  Archbishop  Makarlos  of  Cyprus. 
Directly  thereafter,  such  newspapers  as  the 
International  Herald  Tribune  made  strong 
implications  that  the  Greek  government  In 
Athens  was  behind  the  assassination  plot 
against  the  popular  Cyprlot  leader. 

On  March  11,  I  was  granted  a  personal 
Interview  with  Prime  Minister  Papadopou- 
lOB  and  I  put  the  question  of  these  im- 
plications to  him. 

This  was  his  response : 

•"Today,  a  careful  study  of  the  situation 
In  Cyprus  can  only  lead  one  to  believe 
that  the  Islanders  are  ready  to  Jump  at 
each  other's  throats  the  moment  they  are 
given  the  chance.  The  only  unifying  factor 
In  existence  at  present,  Is  found  In  the  per- 
son— and  the  personality — of  the  Arch- 
bishop. He  alone  can  Insure  peace  among  the 
people. 

"Therefore,  upon  careful  assessment  of  the 
situation.  It  would  not  be  rational  on  our 
part  to  wish  to  destroy  the  only  factor  that 
keeps  peace  on  the  Island.  If  anyone  wants 
to  believe  that  the  Greek  government  wishes 
to  promote  slaughter,  then  they  can  agree 
with  the  Herald  Tribune,  but  I  should  make 
It  clear  that  not  only  are  we  opposed  to  tak- 
ing the  life  of  our  friends — and  the  Arch- 
bishop Is  one  of  our  best — we  have  also 
proven  our  leniency  toward  those  who  at- 
tempted to  take  our  own  lives." 

In  this  last  remark,  the  prime  minister 
was  referring  to  the  attempt  made  against 
him  In  1968  and  his  commutation  of  the 
death  sentence  of  this  would-be  assassin. 

In  addition  to  what  the  prime  minister 
said,  and  what  all  Greeks,  but  apparently 
few  outsiders  knew,  the  critically  wounded 
helicopter  pilot  who  saved  the  Archbishop's 
life  (after  being  shot  three  times  in  the 
stomach)  was  Major  Zacharlas  Papadoylan- 
nis.  the  most  proficient  helicopter  pilot  in 
the  Greek  army.  He  had  been  assigned  on 
loan  to  Makarlos  by  the  Papadopoulos  gov- 
ernment shortly  «ifter  it  took  power. 

The  second  of  the  recent  major  events  oc- 
curred soon  after  the  Makarlos  Incident  when 
Ethnos,  an  Athenian  daily,  published  an  in- 
terview with  loannls  Zlgdls.  a  former  Minis- 
ter of  Industry.  In  the  Interview  Zlgdls  main- 
tained that  the  recent  "Uagic  events  in 
Cyprus"  could  only  be  bandied  properly  by 
a  government  of  national  unity  In  Greece 
and  that  the  present  government  must  go. 

Responsible  Greeks  from  all  walks  of  life. 
however,  recognize  the  only  way  any  govern- 
ment In  Athens  can  handle  the  explosive  sit- 
uation In  Cyprus  is  by  not  rocking  the  boat. 
Enosis — union  with  Greece — has  long  been 
the  battle  cry  of  Greek  Cyprlots.  but  often 
for  partisan  political  reasons  having  nothing 
to  do  with  union,  but  rather  with  a  cen- 
turies-old hatred  for  the  Turkish  minority 
on  the  Island.  But  let  any  Greek  government 
play  to  the  Enosis  singers  and  It  would  risk 
a  full-scale  war  with  Turkey,  because  Enosis 
would  mean  eviction  or  worse  for  the  Turkish 
Cyprlots. 

A  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  would 
play  nicely  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets.  It 
would  wreck  NATO,  and  the  outcome  would 
be  catastrophic  to  the  West — not  to  men- 
tion Greece  and  Turkey. 

Presently,  some  3,000  U.N.  troops  help  to 
keep  the  uneasy  p>eace  on  the  Island.  But 
the  leadership  of  the  Archbishop,  as  well  as 
that  of  responsible  Turkish  officials.  Is  a  vital 
factor  In  the  maintenance  of  that  peace. 

UrrXRNKCINK    COKTUCT 

However,  th«  would-be  klUers  of  Makarlos 
are  not  Turks,  but  Greek  Cyprlots,  and  this 
Is  where  the  greater  danger  Ues.  A  manifes- 
tation of  this  Internecine  conflict  came  with 
the  murder  of  Polycarpos  Yorgadjes,  a  for- 
mer member  of  Makarlos'  cabinet  who  had 
come  to  oppose  the  Archbishop  and  was  sus- 
pected of  being  behind  the  plot  to  kill  blm. 

Thus,  when  Zlgdls  made  his  statement  In 
Ethnos,  he  was  injecting  bis  not  very  expert 


opinion  into  a  vsry  delicate  situation.  Fur- 
ther. It  appeared  that  he  was  using  the 
Cyprlot  problem  as  an  excuse  to  call  for  the 
abolition  of  the  present  government. 

The  result  was  swift.  Zlgdls.  two  editors 
and  the  three  publishers  of  Ethnos  were 
jailed\on  charges  "of  spreading  false  rumors 
likely  to  cause  alarm  and  despondency." 
They  were  tried  before  a  military  court,  de- 
clared their  innocence  and  were  found 
guilty  of  the  charges.  The  sentences  were 
unusually  harsh,  ranging  from  13  months 
to  five  years  in  prison,  with  fines  from  over 
$6,000  to  $10,000.  On  top  of  this,  with  Its 
publishers  and  editorial  staff  unable  to  per- 
form. Ethnos  announced  it  was  suspending 
publication. 

Press  reports  and  editorials  In  the  United 
States  and  In  Western  Europe  were  bitterly 
critical.  There  was  no  freedom  of  the  press 
In  Greece.  It  was  charged,  and  anyone  who 
dared  to  speak  out  for  democracy  would 
find  himself  behind  bars.  In  Cyprus  the  trial 
was  front-page  news,  as  were  the  courtroom 
statements  of  Zlgdls,  who  spoke  forcefully 
about  the  abuse  of  his  political  rights,  but 
said  nothing  about  Cyprus,  the  issue  over 
which  he  had  made  his  claim. 

Oddly  enough,  neither  did  news  reports 
from  Paris,  Washington  or  New  York.  In 
fact,  m  all  the  news  stories  the  Issue  of 
Cyprus  was  lost,  the  emphasis  being  placed 
Instead  on  Zlgdls'  call  for  a  return  to  par- 
liamentary government. 

Totally  missed  was  the  point  that  the 
Papadopoulos  government  also  seeks  a  re- 
turn to  parliamentary  rule  and  has  been 
carefully  and  consistently  working  toward 
that  goal.  But  with  the  situation  In  Cyprus 
once  again  at  a  point  of  violent  eruption, 
the  government  would  not  tolerate  the  in- 
jection of  the  comments  of  a  former  min- 
ister of  the  leftist  Papandreou  regime  Into 
a  matter  whose  sensitivity  Is  known  to  all 
Greeks. 

Cyprus  has  so  many  Ingredients  for  trou- 
ble. Its  Communist  party,  by  percentage  of 
population,  Is  the  largest  In  the  Western 
world,  Including  Italy.  The  Soviets  have  their 
eye  on  the  Island  and  have  sent  word  that 
their  Mediterranean  fleet  stands  ready  to  as- 
sist should  the  occasion  arise.  Because  of  Its 
location,  Cyprus  Is  of  major  strategic  Im- 
portance to  both  Bast  and  West,  and  Its 
pastoral  land  only  thinly  veils  enmities  dat- 
ing back  to  the  16th  Century. 

To  the  Greek  government,  Zlgdls"  state- 
ments and  the  newspaper's  decision  to  pub- 
lish them  were  irresponsible  acts  at  a  critical 
moment  and  it  responded  accordingly,  not 
•o  much  over  the  issue  of  democracy,  but 
over  Cyprus. 

No  one  can  condone  the  harshness  of  the 
sentMices  cuid  no  one  can  say  that  the  press 
in  Greece  Is  totally  free  to  Involve  Itself  In 
the  foreign  aSalrs  of  the  state.  The  Greek 
government  over-reacted  against  a  major 
Athenian  o|^>OBition  newspaper  and  Its  staff. 
The  move  was  a  blunder  which  opened  the 
government  to  legitimate  criticism.  Now  It 
Is  hoped  that,  just  as  Theodorakls  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  country,  so,  too,  will  the 
sentences  of  the  convicted  be  commuted.  (In 
fact,  the  sentence  of  one  of  the  five  has  al- 
ready been  revoked.) 

But  bad  as  we  judge  the  mistake  from 
here,  we  can  also  ask,  what  government  any- 
where can  cast  the  flrst  stone  when  its  de- 
cisions— or  lack  of  them — are  held  up  to 
public  scrutiny? 

Take  the  Swedish  government  of  Olof 
Palme,  for  example.  It  has  led  the  attack 
against  Greece  working  through  the  So- 
cialist-directed Cotmcll  of  Europe  and  by 
supplying  the  exile  leftist  poUtlclan,  Andreas 
Papandreou,  with  funds  to  carry  on  his  un- 
successful Intriguing. 

Recently  Sweden"s  foreign  minister.  Tors- 
ten  NUsson.  declared  Greece  to  be  a  police 
state.  But  what  kind  of  state  Is  his  own — 
Its  prime  minister  elected  by  acclamation, 
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its  courts  granting  asylum  to  U.S.  deserters. 
Its  Parliament  voting  monetary  aid  and  dip- 
lomatic recognition  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Its  Socialist  politicians  ranting  against 
U.S.  action  at  hocne  and  abroad  but  strangely 
silent  on  Soviet  and  Chinese  Ccmmunlst  be- 
havior anywhere.  Including  the  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia? 

"torture"  crakges  refuted 
If  Sweden  can  be  held  up  to  the  same 
mirror  it  tries  to  hold  up  to  Greece,  so  can 
the  15  countries  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
who  have  voted  to  condemn  Greece  on  flnd- 
ings  made  by  the  Councll"s  Human  Rights 
Commission  In  its  1.200-page  report,  charg- 
ing "'torture  as  an  administrative  practice  of 
the  Greek  government." 

These  charges,  though  supposedly  secret, 
were  purposely  leaked  by  the  Council  to  the 
press  In  December.  Now  they  have  been  re- 
leased In  full  to  the  glaring  headlines  of 
"'Torture  In  Greece." 

The  findings  are  so  much  hogwash.  Inves- 
tigations made  by  the  International  Red 
Cross  and  a  British  all -party  team  found  no 
substance  to  the  charges. 

A  Stats  Department  officer  pointed  out, 
when  queried  on  the  latest  headlines,  "If  the 
IRC  believed  that  torture  was  being  carried 
out  by  the  Greek  government,  It  would  not 
continue  to  keep  Its  people  on  the  scene." 

The  commission  reached  Its  damning  con- 
clusion on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  of 
exactly  11  individuals.  One  of  those  who 
claimed  to  have  been  tortured  later  con- 
fessed he  had  done  so  literally  at  the  point 
of  a  gun,  being  held  hostage  by  exiled  Greek 
Communists.  Another,  according  to  the  State 
Department,  announced  be  had  never  testi- 
fied at  aU. 

Lost  amidst  the  glaring  accusations  Is  the 
fact  that  It  was  the  Greek  government  that 
permitted  the  commisslon"s  18  members  to 
come  to  Athens  In  the  first  place,  and  it  was 
this  same  so-called  dictatorial  regime  that 
put  200  political  prisoners  at  the  commis- 
8lon"s  disposal.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  bow  many  of  the  Council"s  member 
countries  would  have  been  so  obliging  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

As  for  the  investigators,  their  method  at 
operation  gives  an  indication  of  their  atti- 
tude. During  their  13  days  of  arduous  re- 
search In  Greece,  they  were  domiciled  at  the 
Astir  Palace  Hotel.  Athens'  newest  and  posb- 
est  vacation  spot.  Located  about  an  hour  out- 
side the  city,  in  the  beach  suburb  of  Votillag- 
menl,  the  Astir  Palace  offers  a  most  delight- 
ful setting  by  the  sea.  and  as  a  place  to  rest, 
no  one  could  ask  for  anything  more,  but  as 
a  diligent  team  of  Investigators  out  to  prove 
torture  .  .  .? 

With  regard  to  the  open-mlndedness  ot 
ths  hard-working  commissioners,  one  evening 
a  group  of  them  descended  to  the  hotel's 
lower-level  dining  room.  Here,  the  diners  were 
being  entertained  by  a  gifted  young  com- 
poser. The  music  was  gay  and  the  diners,  in 
typical  Greek  fashion,  were  having  a  great 
time,  singing  and  clapping  and  enjoying 
themselves. 

The  Investigators  summoned  the  hotel 
manager  and  angrily  accused  him  of  having 
staged  the  scene,  maintaining  that  the  diners 
were  simply  performers  putting  on  an  act 
for  their  benefit. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission that  '"torture  Is  an  administrative 
practice  of  the  Greek  government"  Is  about 
as  valid  as  proclaiming  that  pcrilce  brutality 
Is  an  administrative  practice  of  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

The  third  crucial  event  in  recent  months 
took  place  before,  during  and  after  the 
Ethnos  case  and  It,  too,  was  a  trial.  Thirty- 
four  members  of  an  organization  calling  It- 
self "Democratic  Defence"  had  been  charged 
with  sedition  and,  here  again,  to  read  abottt 
the  case  in  the  liberal  press  one  wotild  have 
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thought  the  accused  were  perfectly  Justified 
in  their  eSorta. 

The  New  York  Times  referred  to  them  as 
"dlstlngulsbed  Athenians,"  and  In  Its  April 
5  editlcm.  tb«  IntenuUional  Herald  Tribuite 
said  that  the  accused  "printed  leaflets  and 
campaigned  for  a  return  to  democratic  rule 
in  Greece,"  falling  to  mention  that  the  use 
ot  bombs  was  the  principal  method  of  cam- 
paigning. 

In  another  story,  the  New  York  Times 
mentioned  that  a  defense  witness  said  the 
bombs  were  no  more  than  firecrackers  to  at- 
trtu^t  attention,  neglecting  to  point  out  that 
the  leader  of  the  group.  Prof.  Dyonisos  Kara- 
yorgas,  had  been  arrested  in  June  1969  when 
one  of  the  "firecrackers"  he  was  holding  ex- 
ploded and  blew  off  bis  right  hand,  Injuring 
his  face  as  well.  Thirteen  time  bombs  were 
found  In  bis  possession. 

Among  other  tourist  spots,  the  Hilton  hotel 
was  one  of  the  buildings  at  which  bombs 
vrere  exploded  to  help  bring  down  the  re- 
gime. This  fact  was  also  Ignored  In  gitniinr 
press  accounts  of  the  proceedings. 

What  was  featured  in  the  stories  was  the 
belief  that  those  found  guilty  would  receive 
the  death  penalty.  No  one  did.  Seven  of  the 
34  were  acquitted  and  seven  others  were 
given  suspended  sentences,  but  the  thnist  of 
the  liberal  press  coverage  throughout  was 
that  it  was  the  Greek  government  on  trial, 
not  the  bombmakers. 

As  further  evidence  of  press  bias,  two  an- 
nouncements made  by  Prime  Minister  Pi^;>a- 
dopoulos  on  April  10  were  either  given  scant 
attention  or  attacked  as  being  the  results 
of  outside  pressure.  There  is  little  doubt. 
In  fact,  that  every  move  the  Greek  govern- 
ment now  makes  In  Its  planned  return  to 
parliamentary  government  will  be  clarloned 
by  the  editorial  writers  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  their  Ilk,  as  being  the  efforts  of 
leftist  pressure  from  without. 

One  of  the  prime  minister's  announce- 
ments concerned  the  release  of  350  political 
prisoners  leaving  approximately  1,100  still 
behind  bars  and  the  other  declared  the  res- 
toration of  Article  10  of  the  Constitution, 
which  protects  citizens  against  arbitrary  ar- 
rest. 

Pull  freedom  is  returning  to  Greece  ac- 
cording to  plan.  Greeks  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  accept  and  believe  that.  They  are 
not  fools,  knaves  or  puppets,  and  they  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  freedom  better 
thstfi  most,  having  had  to  fight  for  It  three 
times  In  the  pcut  2S  years.  In  my  interview 
with  Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos,  he  con- 
cluded with  these  words  about  the  future  of 
Greece : 

"Here  we  believe  In  the  formation  of  a 
state  able  to  live  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion voted  by  the  people.  We  are  teaching 
this  In  our  schools  and  doing  our  best  to 
Impart  this  philosophy  to  the  public  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  live  within  the  new  state 
promised  by  the  Constitution. 

"Either  the  outside  world  will  accept  that 
we  mean  what  we  say,  or  they  will  consider 
that  we  are  madmen,  doing  our  best  to  train 
the  public  in  something  that  we  ourselves 
are  against.  * 

"We  have  not  come  to  our  Job  as  politi- 
cians, but  as  dedicated  Greeks,  determined 
to  prevent  our  country  from  sliding  into  the 
abyss.  We  have  made  some  progress;  we 
will  continue  to  make  more." 

On  letters  mailed  from  Greece  is  stamped 
the  message :  "Come  to  Greece  and  Learn  the 
Truth."  This  summer  approximately  two  mil- 
lion tourists  will  go  to  Greece  and  presumably 
do  Jtist  that.  It  Is  hoped  that  Beps.  Don  Ed- 
wards (D.-CalU.).  Donald  M.  Fraser  (D.- 
Mlnn.)  and  John  Conyers  (D.-Mlch.),  as 
well  as  Sen.  Stephen  M.  Young  (D.-Ohlo). 
will  take  time  off  from  Inserting  the  critical 
remarks  of  other  non-travelers  to  Greece  In- 
to the  Conffressional  Record  and  join  these 
tourists  for  some  truth-seeking  themselves. 


THE  FU'ITJKE  OP  SOCIAL 
SECDRIXy 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Ptwident.  oo  April 
14.  Robert  J.  Myers,  the  Chief  Actuary  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  loss 
of  Dr.  Myers'  talents  will  be  sorriy  felt, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  resigna- 
tion have  caused  me  considerable  con- 
cern. 

In  an.  interview  published  in  Nation's 
Business  for  March,  I>r.  Myers  warned 
that  continued  expansion  of  the  social 
security  program  would  radically  trans- 
form the  original  ctmcept  of  the  system 
and  have  serious  Indirect  effects  upon 
the  economy  and  the  Federal  budget.  Mr. 
President,  I  request  that  the  text  (rf  this 
interview  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Dr.  Myers  was 
especially  concerned  over  the  actions  of 
certain  social  security  officials  who  have 
been  working  In  direct  ojjposition  to  the 
expressed  philosophy  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. While  commending  the 
President's  social  security  pr(HK>sals  as  a 
"progressive,  forward  st^,"  soundly  fi- 
nanced, he  denounced  those  who,  con- 
trary to  the  views  of  the  President,  seek 
to  enlarge  the  program  and  eliminate  aU 
private  enterprise  participation  in  the 
economic  security  area.  In  his  letter  to 
Secretary  Finch.  Eh-.  Myers  stated  that: 

It  is  my  deeply  held  conviction  .  .  .  that 
these  officials  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration have  not — and  will  not — faithfully 
and  vigorously  serve  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. Rather,  be  said,  they  wiU  exert  their 
efforts  to  exp«UQd  the  Social  Security  program 
as  much  as  possible  by  aiding  and  support- 
ing any  individuals  and  organizations  that 
are  of  this  expansionist  conviction. 

Mr.  President,  the  social  security  pro- 
crram  Is  at  a  crossroads.  The  so-called 
"expansionists"  would  increase  cash 
benefit  payments  to  a  level  sufficient  to 
replace  virtually  the  entire  take-home 
earnings  of  90  to  95  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's workers  in  the  event  of  retirement 
because  of  old  age  or  disability.  The  ex- 
pansionists would  also  like  to  see  fill 
medical  service  either  furnished  directly 
by  the  Government,  or  paid  by  the  Gov- 
emment.  Under  such  a  philosophy,  Gov- 
ernment would  take  over  the  entire  Job  of 
providing  economic  sectirity  for  the  Na- 
tion's retired  workers.  Private  insurance 
would  have  no  role  in  such  a  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  expan- 
sion of  the  social  security  program  to  this 
degree  would  be  unwise.  Philosophically 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  Government  should 
have  such  a  monopolistic  influence;  from 
a  pragmatic  standpoint,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  past  history  of  Govemmoit  in- 
volvement in  this  area,  I  do  not  believe 
such  expcuision  would  represent  an  im- 
provement. In  his  Interview  in  Nation's 
Business,  Dr.  Myers  discussed  the  results 
that  would  likely  follow  an  over-expan- 
sion of  social  security.  In  personal  terms, 
such  a  policy  would  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect upon  the  freedom  and  individual 
responsibility  of  the  American  worker, 
resulting  in  more  and  more  dependence 
upon  the  Government. 

In  economic  terms,  a  decrease  In  pri- 
vate savings  and  Insurance  would  alter 
radically  the  general  investment  market 
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as  we  know  it  today.  Without 
of  financing,  the  needs  of  i 
of  necessity,  have  to  be  met 
ment,  with  its  attendant 
control.  Such  action  would 
the  amount  of  imcontrollable 
in  the  Federal  budget,  further 
our  fiscal  fiexibllity. 

Dr.  Myers  warns  that  sucli 
pension  of  social  security  ma/ 
drawbacks   far   exceeding 
gained.  He  is  concerned  that 
people  believe  that  this  is  the 
that  the  program  can  take 
tematives  to  such  a  policy  havje 
adequately     discussed.     The 
people  should  understand  that 
in  benefits  must  be  accompanied 
creases  in  taxes.  We  in  the 
a  responsibility  to  the  Ameri4an 
to  actively  discuss  the 
nmaway  expMUision  of  the  socikl 
program.  I  support  the  sociil 
program.  Dr.  Myers,  however, 
that  the  role  of  the  program 
to  provide  a  basic  floor  of 
tection,   not  an  all- 
gram  of  economic  support.  I 
this  viewpoint.  There  remairis 
vital  role  for  private  insurance 
plans,  and  personal  savings  in 
economic  security  for  the  retined 
Dr.  Myers  is  a  wise  and 
reer  civil  servant.  He  has 
Actuary  of  social  security  sincfe 
counsel  should  not  be  ignore^ 
nance  Committee  has  just 
ings  on  the  House- passed 
rity  Amendments  of   1970. 
the  Senate  should  familiariz< 
with  Dr.  Myers'  remarks,  in 
of   the    upcoming   discussion 
security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEi; 
objection  to  the  request  of 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir 
ORD,  as  follows: 
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Congress  is  taUng  another  lool :  at  the  So- 
cial Security  program,  along  wi  th  the  Ad- 
ministration's welfare  proposal. 

Robert  J.  Myers,  a  career  clvi: 
that   program  for  more  than  3! 
the   Social   Security   Admlnlstrailon's   long- 
time chief  actuary,  is  a  vlgoroiis  supporter 
of  the  program's  role  In  econoi^ic  security. 

But.  In  this  Interview  with  Nation's  Busi- 
ness, be  warns  that  mounting  pressures  for 
a  huge  enlargement  of  the  pre  ^am  could 
radically  transform  the  whole  concept  of  the 
system,  producing  a  federal  ne«  r-monopoly 
In  the  pension  field.  He  is  concerned  that  the 
possible  consequences  of  any  such  change 
be  fully  understood — In  terms  of  xwt.  greater 
dependency  of  the  Individual  (n  the  fed- 
eral government  and  undue  government 
expansion. 

Dr.  Myers  also  warns  there's  i  jiother  side 
of  the  bigger  benefits  coin :  hlgt  er  taxes. 

You  have  expressed  concern  ov«  r  the  future 
direction  of  the  Social  Secuiii  y  program. 
What  is  the  basis  of  your  concern? 

Too  many  people  believe  tber<  Is  only  one 
possible  course  for  Soclal  Security,  namely, 
to  expand  the  benefits  until  tb^y  t&ke  care 
of  the  entire  economic  security  |ieeds  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  populatlofa.  I  do  not 
believe  other  possible  routes  for  .he  develop- 
ment of  the  program  have  bees  adequately 
put  forth  to  the  American  people.  I  am  ex- 
pressing my  views  now  so  as  1 3  bring  the 


discussion  on  both  aides  out  into  the  open, 
so  there  can  be  orderly  consideration  of  the 
matter: 

Would  you  describe  what's  Involved  as  a 
runaway  expansion  of  Social  Security? 

To  date.  I  would  say  there  has  not  been 
any  runaway  expansion,  but  I  believe  that  in 
the  next  few  years  those  who  advocate  great 
expansion  of  the  program — even  runaway 
expansion — will  be  pressing  their  views  more 
and  more  strongly,  particularly  If  additional 
federal  funds  become  available  through  the 
cessation  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

How  would  you  describe  the  ultimate  goals 
of  those  who  would  expand  the  program? 

They  want  a  cash  benefit  level  suflacient 
to  replace  virtually  the  entire  take-home 
earnings  of  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  workers 
in  the  event  the  person  retires  because  of 
old  age  or  becomes  disabled,  or,  in  the  event 
he  dies,  for  his  family. 

The  expansionists  also  would  like  to  see 
all  medical  services  paid  for  or  furnished  di- 
rectly by  the  government,  which  you  might 
say  is  socialized  medicine,  or  else  they  would 
want  a  system  of  nationalized  health  insur- 
ance very  much  as  is  the  case  in  Britain. 

What  would  the  government's  role  l>e  then 
In  the  area  of  economic  security? 

It  would  be  to  take  over  the  entire  field. 
There  would  l>e  virtually  no  role  for  the 
private  sector,  other  than  for  the  few  very- 
highest-income  people,  and  there  would  be 
no  need  for  any  forms  of  private  Insurance, 
private  pension  plans  or  private  savings. 

Through  what  steps  would  the  expansion- 
ists' goals  be  achieved? 

From  a  legislative  standpoint,  ttxrough 
the  ratchet  approach.  Every  step  would  be 
irreversible,  and  they  would  keep  moving 
further  and  further. 

Specifically,  the  real  first  step  is  to  In- 
crease the  maximum  taxable  earnings  base 
under  Social  Security  from  the  present  level 
of  $7,800  per  year  up  to  something  like  $15,- 
000.  $18,000  or  even  $20,000  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, so  as  to  cover  the  total  earnings  of 
practically  all  persons  under  Social  Security. 
Then  they  would  push  toward  raising  the 
benefit  level  so  that  a  person's  benefits  would 
be  60  to  80  per  cent  of  his  gross  pay.  and 
thus  about  equal  to  his  take-home  pay. 

The  painful  question  of  financing  would 
be  largely  hidden,  so  that  people — particu- 
larly the  younger  and  middle-aged  workers, 
who  might  want  to  spend  their  money  some 
other  way — would  not  realize  how  costly  it 
was.  Specifically,  the  expansionists  would 
finance  a  large  portion  of  these  changes 
through  government  subsidy,  from  general 
revenues. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  by  one  promi- 
nent expansionist.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  the  last 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  the  Johnson  Administration,  that  em- 
ployers should  pay  twice  the  rate  that  the 
employee  pays.  Instead  of  on  the  equal 
matching  basis  that  has  been  in  effect  since 
the   program   started. 

Would  federal  subsidizing  from  general 
revenues  be  started  all  in  one  stroke? 

No.  The  expansionists  would  follow  the 
approach  of  gradualism  because  their  real 
intent  is  to  have  a  government  subsidy  of  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  to>tal  taxes  that  the 
employers  and  employees  pay. 

If  this  were  done  all  at  one  time  it  would 
mean  an  additional  $15  to  $20  billion  a  year, 
currently,  which  would  be  quite  difficult  to 
achieve.  Instead,  many  expansionists  pro- 
pose to  take  a  little  bite  at  a  time. 

The  first  year  they  would  have  a  govern- 
ment subsidy  of  5  F>er  cent  of  total  taxes  and 
the  next  year  10  per  cent,  building  up  even- 
tually to  60  per  cent  or  more.  That  way  they 
think  it  would  be  painless. 

Would  the  biggest  single  step  be  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  of  general  revenue 
contribution? 

Yes,  I  think  that  is  very  well  put.  You  first 
establish  a  principle  that  does  not  seem  to 


have  much  cost  and  then  you  say:  "Well,  now 
that  the  principle  has  been  established,  let's 
really  build  on  It." 

Is  there  any  likelihood  that  this  would 
endanger  the  economic  system? 

I  am  more  concerned  that  the  Issue  is  not 
clearly  put  forth  before  the  American  public, 
that  people  understand  that  expansion  of  the 
Social  Security  system  does  not  mean  Just 
more  benefits  but  also,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  more  taxes.  I  think  it  also  can  pro- 
duce very  serious  effects  upon  our  national 
economy  and  our  national  psychology. 

What  would  these  effects  be? 

In  the  long  run.  people  would  feel  more 
and  more  dependent  on  the  government  and 
leas  and  less  really  free  and  individually 
responsible. 

There  are  also  some  very  serious  side  ef- 
fects. If  all  private  forms  of  savings  and  in- 
surance were  diminished,  this  would  have  a 
great  effect  on  the  general  investment  mar- 
ket. The  private  pension  plans  have  over 
$100  bUUon  in  assets;  insurance  companies 
have  large  amounts  of  assets,  too. 

If  industry  needed  money  to  expand  and 
there  were  not  this  source  of  financing,  there 
would  be  only  one  source,  the  govern- 
ment; and  when  the  government  grants 
loans,  the  element  of  control  naturally 
enters. 

More  concretely,  what  would  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  tax  base  mean  to  Individual 
companies,  say  in  terms  of  costs? 

The  tax  burden  would  fall  quite  differently 
on  different  types  of  businesses.  Obviously. 
It  would  not  increase  very  much  for  a  busi- 
ness that  employed  workers  in  the  inter- 
mediate range  of  $6,000  or  $7,000  per  year 
and  had  only  a  few  high-paid  people;  but  in 
another  type  of  industry,  where  the  workers 
all  were  skilled  and  getting  $10,000  to  $14,000 
a  year,  then  it  would  Increase  very  much.  On 
the  average,  to  go  up  to  $15,000  as  the  tax- 
able base  would  Increase  the  tax  burden  of 
the  workers  and  the  employers  by  about  10 
per  cent. 

Of  course,  the  expansionists  would  solve 
this  problem  of  unequal  treatment  of  dif- 
ferent employers  very  simply.  They  say  tax 
the  employer  on  his  entire  payroll;  Just  put 
a  maxlmiim  celling  on  the  employee's  tax. 

Secretary  Cohen  left  a  pile  of  dociunents 
just  as  he  was  going  out  of  office  in  which 
he  said,  among  many  other  expansions,  he 
would  eliminate  the  maximum  tax  base  on 
the  employer  so  he'd  pay  on  the  full  salary 
of  each  employee;  second,  he  would  double 
the  employer  tax  rate  relative  to  the  em- 
ployee rate.  and.  third,  he  would  Introduce 
government  subsidies. 

The  subsidy  would  have  to  be  financed 
somehow,  and  undoubtedly  much  of  it  would 
come  from  taxes  on  employers,  although  in 
the  end  these  come  down  to  the  individual 
citizens.  Elmployers  cannot  manufacture  tax 
money  out  of  thin  air;  they  have  to  get  It 
from  sales  of  products. 

What  is  this  likely  to  mean  In  terms  of 
rigidity  of  the  federal  budget?  Every  time 
they  try  to  reduce  spending,  we  hear  about 
the  high  level  of  "uncontrollable"  expenses. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  a  very  significant 
fRbve  much  further  in  this  direction,  because 
certainly  Social  Security  benefits  are  a  cost 
that  nobody  in  the  Executive  branch  can  put 
any  control  on. 

What  are  the  objections  to  private  pension 
plans? 

The  expansionists  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment should  take  care  of  people  and  there 
should  not  be  any  Inequities,  which  really 
means  everybody  should  get  the  same.  They 
say  that  some  people  get  private  pensions 
and  others  do  not  and  that  this  is  unfair, 
and  they  Imply  that,  therefore,  government 
should  be  the  great  equalizer. 

Weren't  there  similar  complaints  about 
health  insurance? 

Yes.  In  the  mid-Forties,  when  there  was  a 
big   push   for   a   national   health   Insurance 
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program  administered  by  the  government, 
the  expansionists  of  those  days  were  saying 
that  private  health  Insvirance  could  never 
really  take  care  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  population.  Yet  we  an  know  now  that 
well  over  80  per  cent  of  the  persons  under 
age  65  are  covered  under  some  sort  of  private 
hospital  Insurance,  and  in  almost  all  cases 
by  quite  an  adequate  plan. 

In  the  same  way,  many  people  have  been 
saying  private  pension  plans  just  cant  do 
the  Job.  Actually,  these  plans  are  now  doing 
a  good  Job,  and  as  the  years  go  by  they  will 
probably  do  much  more  successfully  the  Job 
they  are  Intended  to  do.  So  it  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  philosophy,  and  I  think  the  ex- 
pansionists will  be  proved  factually  wrong 
ag:ain  as  more  people  qualify  for  private  pen- 
sion plans  and  as  those  plans  are  improved 
and  extended. 

In  your  view,  what  Is  the  proper  long-range 
role  of  Social  Security? 

I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  program  should  stand  absolutely 
still.  It  miist  recognize  changing  economic 
conditions,  changing  price  levels  and  so  forth. 
If  new  problems  come  up.  Social  Security 
must  be  flexible.  But  my  point  is  that  Soclal 
Security  should  provide  a  basic  floor  of  eco- 
nomic protection,  as  It  has,  and  there  should 
be  plenty  of  room  for  people  to  build  on, 
either  lndivid\iaUy  or  collectively,  to  provide 
additional  economic  security. 

"Floor  of  protection."  What  does  that 
mean? 

Tliat  means  that  If  the  vast  majority  of 
people  can  get  along  economically  with  what 
they  have  saved,  with  their  home  ownership, 
with  private  pensions  and  with  Social  Secur- 
ity benefits  as  the  base  on  which  all  the  rest 
has  been  built,  then  the  system  is  perform- 
ing adequately.  Similarly,  this  means  that  If 
only  a  small  proportion — say.  10  per  cent — 
need  supplementary  public  assistance,  then 
the  Social  Security  benefit  level  Is  adequate. 
And  this  Is  what  the  situation  actually  is 
now  I 

What  currently  Is  the  ratio  between  the 
average  monthly  benefit  and  take-home  pay? 
The  average  benefit  for  a  retired  worker 
Is  about  $115  per  month,  which  may  seem 
very  low  compared  to  the  average  wage  of 
workers  currently.  However,  this  average  Is 
pulled  down  by  quite  a  number  of  factors, 
such  as  that  many  people  have  qualified  for 
relatively  low  benefits  because  of  having  been 
only  part-time  In  the  labor  force,  and  that 
persons  who  retired  before  65  have  actuarial- 
ly-reduced  benefits. 

I  think  the  best  comparison  Is  to  take  a 
worker  who  Is  currently  retiring  at  age  65  and 
who  has  been  a  more  or  less  full-time  work- 
er. His  benefit  will  be  somewhere  around  one 
third  of  his  average  wage,  and  if  he  has  a 
wife  he  would  get  up  to  about  one  half. 

How  about  the  proper  principle  of  financ- 
ing? 

The  principle  that  has  been  followed  in  the 
past,  namely,  that  the  system  should  be  fi- 
nanced completely  from  the  taxes  of  the 
employers  And  employees.  Is  very  desirable 
because  it  makes  the  cost  quite  apparent  to 
everybody  concerned.  If  government  sub- 
sidy is  Introduced,  then  the  system  appears 
much  less  costly,  with  money — In  a  sense — 
that  the  people  know  what  government  Is 
costing  them,  what  they  can  expect  from  gov- 
ernment, and  what  are  their  responsibilities 
as  well  as  their  rights. 

Once  you  drop  this  financing  principle, 
what  happens? 

I  am  afraid  that  the  system  would  de- 
teriorate in  many  ways.  Beneficiaries  would 
always  want  more  benefits,  and  workers 
would  not  realize  what  they  were  paying.  I 
think  the  expansionists  see  this,  and  they 
realize  that  at  the  moment  many  young  and 
middle-aged  workers  are  rebelling  against  In- 
creased tax  rates.  So  the  only  way  to  reach 


their  goal  is  to  inject  hidden  money  into  the 
sysrtem. 

Aside  from  Wilbur  Cohen — and  he's  out 
of  office — where  is  this  big  expansionist  push 
coming  from? 

Well,  outside  of  government,  the  pressure 
comes  from  the  lal>or  movement,  such  as 
the  AFL-CIO  and  the  United  Auto  Workers. 
It  also  comes  from  many  of  the  soclal  welfare 
grroups  and  from  certain  lobbying  organi- 
zations set  up  for  senior  citizen  groups. 

Another  place  where  there  are  expaxislon- 
Ists  Is  In  the  government  itself.  There  are,  I 
think,  many  among  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration otDclals  and  staff  members,  and  in 
some  ways  this  Is  quite  natural.  Whatever 
activity  you  are  engaged  in,  you  always  want 
It  to  be  bigger  and  better.  Then,  too.  the 
top  staff  was  largely  employed  during  the 
early  days  of  the  program  and  has  grown  up 
with  It  and  tends  to  have  this  expansionist 
philosophy. 

The  political  appointees  who  formulate  So- 
cial Security  policy  by  directing  research  and 
program  evaluation  have  been  retained  by 
the  present  Administration. 

I  do  not  think  that  most  such  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  employees  take  the 
balanced  view  that  they  are  also  working 
for  the  contributors.  Of  course,  I  believe  in 
Social  Security  myself,  but  I  believe  It  has 
a  single  role  and  not  an  all-encompassing 
one. 

In  my  opinion,  the  vast  majority  of  tlie 
I>eople  over  65  are  quite  satisfied  wltb  their 
Social  Security  benefits.  Like  the  rest  of  us, 
they  would  like  more  money,  but  I  believe 
they  feel  that  Social  Security  has  been  qtilte 
a  good  deal.  Of  course,  the  ones  you  always 
hear  about  are  the  ones  who  say:  "We  want 
more  so  as  to  have  all  the  luxuries  of  life." 
without  realizing  that  this  Is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  tlie  program. 

Your  perspective  is  slightly  different.  Isn't 
It.  In  that  you  are  an  actuary? 

Well,  that's  true.  An  actuary  has  to  look 
at  both  sides  of  the  situation.  Some  people 
wUl  Just  look  at  the  benefits  side  and  say  this 
is  a  good,  noble  cause — which  It  Is — and  say: 
"If  it  Is  good,  let  us  have  more  of  It,"  with- 
out realizing  It  has  to  be  paid  for. 

I  would  not  want  to  say  that  everybody 
in  the  Social  Security  Administration  feels 
this  way,  or  that  those  who  do  are  the  only 
ones  In  the  federal  government;  but  I  think 
many  of  them  always  have  had  this  personal 
philosophy.  I  do  not  say  It  Is  evil;  I  just  say 
it  is  wrong.  And  this  tends  to  be  self-perpet- 
uatlng,  through  the  selection  for  promotion 
or  hiring  at  the  highest  grades  of  people 
of  like  philosophy. 

An  Inter-agency  group  was  formed  d\irlng 
the  Johnson  Administration  to  consider  pri- 
vate pension  plans,  and  most  people  on  it 
were,  I  think,  really  opposed  to  private  pen- 
sion plans  or,  at  best,  lukewarm  about  them, 
because  they  had  the  philosophy  of  the  gov- 
ermnent  providing  full  economic  security  for 
the  vast  majority  of  people.  So  It  was  a  case 
of  the  fox  guarding  the  henhouse. 
How  about  Capitol  Hill? 
Over  the  years,  Congress  has,  on  tlie  whole, 
been  very  responsible,  largely  due  to  the 
committees  Involved,  namely  House  Ways 
and  Means  and  Senate  Finance.  Both  are 
tax-wrltlng  committees,  so  they  are  quite 
cognizant  of  the  who-pays  aspect  as  well 
as  the  who-gets  aspect. 

Of  course,  some  people  In  Congress  believe 
very  strongly  that  the  program  ought  to  be 
greatly  expcmded  and,  without  explaining 
quite  why,  that  the  government  ought  to 
provide  all  people  with  full  economic  pro- 
tection. 

Isnt  a  lot  of  this  embodied  In  a  bin  pend- 
ing before  Ways  and  Means? 

There  are  a  number  of  such  blUa,  but  I 
suppose  you  are  referring  to  the  one  In- 
troduced  by   Congressman   OlTbert  of   New 


York,  who,  when  he  Introduced  It.  announced 
he  was  doing  so  with  the  sup|>urt  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  National  Cooactt  of  Sen- 
ior Citlsens,  which  la  an  organlxatifln  of  per- 
sons over  65  that  has  been  aponaored  by  the 
AFL-CIO. 

This  bill  would  be  a  very  big  step  in  the 
direction  of  expansionism  becaiise,  among 
other  things.  It  would  increase  the  earnings 
base  to  $16,000,  Introdnoe  a  gradual  govern- 
ment subsidy  and  Increase  benefits  about  60 
per  cent.  But  it  would  leave  out  some  pro- 
posals I  mentioned,  such  as  eliminating  the 
maximum  earnings  base  for  the  employers 
so  they'd  pay  on  their  entire  payroll,  and 
it  would  not  double  the  employer  tax  rate. 

When  Congress  passed  the  15  per  cent  ben- 
efit increase,  as  against  the  President's  rec- 
ommended 10  per  cent,  did  that  strike  you 
as  a  sign  of  things  to  come? 

I  would  not  say  so,  necessarily.  It  was  a 
bit  more  than  the  President  recommended, 
and  expcm&lonlsts  are  trying  for  more  In  this 
session  of  Congress.  But  the  real  push  Is 
coming  in  the  next  few  years.  When  the  war 
ends,  there  will  apparently  be  excess  money 
available  nnless  taxes  are  reduced.  Ttie  ex- 
pansionists wUl  say:  "Keep  up  the  tax  level 
and  give  ns  some  of  the  money  for  a  govern- 
ment subsidy  to  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram." 

How  would  you  summarize  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's position? 

In  my  opinion.  Its  proposals  are  definitely 
of  the  moderate  school.  Its  views  are  "Let's 
take  this  out  of  politics.  Let's  make  the  bene- 
fits automatically  adjxisted.  according  to  the 
changes  in  the  coat  of  living,  according  to 
economic  conditions,  so  that  we  do  not  get 
Into  a  bargaining  position  every  time  legisla- 
tion is  considered." 

You  recall,  when  the  President  signed  the 
bin  with  the  16  per  eent  increaee.  ke  pointed 
out  that  It  would  have  been  much  better 
to  have  what  be  had  originally  proposed,  a 
10  per  cent  benefit  Increase  now  plus  a  guar- 
antee to  keep  benefits  up  to  date  with  the 
cost  of  Uvlng  by  future  automatic  adjust- 
ments. 


TESTIMONY  ON  BIG  THICKET  IN 
SENATE  HEARING  AT  BEAUMONT, 
TEX. 

Mr.  TARBC«ODaH.  Mr.  President,  on 
FViday,  June  12, 1970,  field  hearings  were 
held  on  S.  4,  my  bill  to  establish  a  100,- 
000-acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada <Mr.  Bible),  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation  of 
the  Ccxnmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  conducted  these  bearings. 

Senator  Bible  again  demonstrated  his 
great  concern  for  preserving  the  Natim's 
natural  heritage  and  also  demonstrated 
his  outstanding  ability  to  condxict  such 
hearings  in  a  fair,  efficient,  and  expedi- 
tious manner.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Texas,  I  wish  to  extend  to  Senator  Bible 
our  thanks,  gratitude,  and  appreciation 
for  his  holding  these  hearings  and  for 
the  outstanding  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted them.  He  afforded  all  witnesses 
the  opportunity  to  present  their  views  in 
full  detail,  while  still  observing  a  very 
demanding  schedule  which  began  at  8 
a.m  and  did  not  conclude  xmtQ  8  pjn. 
The  hearings  were  held  from  8  ajn.  until 
3  pjn..  and  then  a  5-hour  tour  of  the 
Big  Thicket  bgr  helicopter  and  automo- 
bile WW  eoBducted,  which  lasted  ontil 
8  pjn. 

Mr.  President,  testimony  at  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Big  Thicket  showed  that  vast 
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are«s  of  beauty  and  unique  sclentiflc  and 
recreational  value  still  exist  \n  tiie  Big 
Thicket.  While  civilization's  Advance  is 
rapidly  encroaching  upon  Jie  virgin 
wilderness  of  the  Big  Thick<t.  there  Is 
still  much  to  be  saved. 

More  than  60,000  acres  of  virgin  hard- 
wood forests  still  remain  in  one  area  of 
the  Neches  River  flood  plain.]  Some  40,- 
000  acres  of  beautiful  forestsi  remain  in 
the  Saratoga  tract  In  Hardin  County 
bounded  by  Highways  326,  10(5.  and  770. 
Thousands  of  other  acres  o^  hardwood 
forests  are  found  along  the  sienic  river- 
ways  of  the  Big  Thicket.  'Ipese  thou- 
sands of  acres  are  in  addition  to  the 
outstanding  areas  already  designated  as 
worthy  of  preservation  in  ihe  "string 
of  pearls"  proposal  upon  whidh  everyone 
is  in  agreement.  The  "pearls"  of  the 
Thicket  include  the  Profile  unit  along 
Menard  Creek  of  15,499  acre*;  the  Lob- 
lolly unit  of  548  acres:  the  Palmetto  unit 
of  762  acres:  the  Hickory  Creek  Sa- 
vsuinah  unit  of  668  acres:  I  the  Beau- 
mont unit  of  5,137  acres;  the  ^eches  bot- 
tom unit  of  3,320  acres;  Jo'$  Lake  unit 
of  3.781  acres;  the  Beech  Ciieek  unit  of 
4.856  acres;  and  the  Clear  Fotk  Bog  unit 
of  401  acres. 

Preservation  of  100,000  aares  of  this 
beautiful  area  is  a  very  modqst  smd  rea- 
sonable proposal.  The  preservation  of 
these  areas  will  not  be  detrimental  to 
the  lumber  industry  in  the  iarea  which 
is  primarily  concerned  with 
tion  of  pulp  from  pine  trees, 
extensive  lands  suitable  for 
tion  of  pine  without  niinln 
hardwood  forests. 

The  hearings  on  the  Big 
tional  Park  were  a  signifl< 
couraging  legislative  step  to 
pushing  a  long-sought  goal 
Shave  sought  to  preserve  the 
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for  the  enjoyment  and  edudation  of  all 
present  and  future  citizens  bf  this  Na- 
tion. These  are  the  first  legiilaUve  hear- 
ings ever  conducted  on  this  proposal. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  f  on  me  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  testify  at  |  these  hear- 
ings on  my  bill.  I  would  lijce  to  share 
my  views  on  the  need  for  tht  Big  Ticket 
National  Park  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiiimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  on  J8.  4,  before 
Senator  Bibles  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  of  the  Comioittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  tit  the  hear 
ings  held  in  Beaumont.  T 
12.  1970,  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objectioi 
mony  was  ordered  to  be  pr 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmknt  op  Senatoe 
Takborodgh 

Mr.  Cfaalrman.  It  Is  a  great  pi 
tUy  on  my  bill  to  establish 
National    Park.    I    request    co 
committee  that  my  bUl.  S.  4 
this  point  In  the  Rxcomo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  greft  day  and  a 
long  awaited  event  for  me.  Being  here  In 
Beaumont,  in  my  native  East  l^exas,  on  the 
Neches  River  by  whose  banks  I  {grew  up.  and 
testifying  on  my  bill  to  est^bUsh  »  Big 
Thicket  National  Park,  is  a  lonjg-antlclpated 
pleasure.  , 

As  a  boy,  I  grew  up  in  East  T  »xas.  between 
the  Neches  River  and  Kicks]  loo  Creek  In 
Henderson  County,  on  the  wsrtem  edge  of 
the  eastern  timber  zone.  That  ires  my  place 
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of  residence  until  I  was  34  years  of  age.  I 
watched  the  pUeated  woodpecker  hammer 
away  a  big  tree,  saw  the  great  flights  of 
geese  and  ducks  and  blackbirds  that  filled 
the  skies  fifty  years  ago,  hour  after  hour  as 
they  migrated  in  the  Mississippi  flyway.  I 
marvelled  as  a  boy  at  their  numbers,  these 
great  numbers  are  gone  today.  The  turtles, 
snakes,  frogs,  and  alligators  were  near  the 
borders  of  our  sloughs  and  ponds,  the  gar 
and  trout  were  near  their  surfaces.  Herons, 
egrets  and  cranes  waded  the  shores  or 
perched  on  lookout  points.  Kingfishers  and 
water  turkeys  sat  on  the  bare  boughs  of  dead 
trees  over  the  water,  more  patient  than 
human  fishermen.  The  virgin  hardwood  for- 
est was  unfenced.  I  roamed  these  woods  with 
only  my  fish  hooks  and  dogs,  watched  the 
birds  and  fished  for  catfish  and  perch. 

The  forest  fed  me,  with  wild  plums  and 
mulberries  In  spring  and  summer,  grapes  In 
abundance  In  summer  and  fall,  muscadines 
and  persimmons,  red  haws  and  black  haws, 
chinquapins  and  hickory  nuts,  mayhaws  and 
the  kernels  of  nettles.  I  ate  from  the  field 
and  forest  and  fried  my  fish  on  the  river 
bank,  carrying  only  salt  with  me.  As  I  sat 
alone  on  the  bank  of  spring  branches  or 
creeks  and  rivers,  and  fished  and  watched 
the  birds  and  other  wildlife,  as  free  as  an 
Indian  boy,  except  for  my  store  bought 
clothes,  the  wind  rustled  the  leaves  of  trees, 
and  I  Imagined,  as  a  boy  will,  that  the  trees 
were  talking  to  me.  But  the  trees  seemed  to 
be  saying  Indian  words,  like  I  had  read  from 
Hiawatha,  that  I  did  not  quite  understand. 
Now  I  understand  that  they  were  crying  out 
for  the  salvation  of  our  trees,  wildlife  and 
rich  heritage. 

Now  a  fenced-up  America  has  ended  wild, 
free,  open  and  uncrowded  woods  forever.  I 
have  worked  for  years  to  help  save  a  part 
of  this  heritage.  In  the  hopes  that  many  gen- 
erations yet  to  come  can  catch  a  glimpse 
of  some  part  of  the  continent  as  it  was  when 
our  ancestors  first  saw  It.  I  feel  akin  to  the 
things  that  I  saw.  hunted,  lived  with  and 
loved  in  these  East  Texas  woods  a  half  cen- 
tury ago. 

The  feeling  I  have  for  this  area  is  a  very 
close  and  personal  one,  but  the  need  to  pre- 
serve Its  unique  and  varied  beauty  Is  founded 
on  much  more  than  one  man's  reminiscences. 
The  Big  Thicket  is  rich  In  plantllfe,  wildlife, 
history  and  culture.  It  is  a  great  living 
treasure  of  nature  which  we  cannot  afford 
to  let  be  klUed.  The  people  here  today  to 
testify  wUl  provide  many  details  and  reasons 
why  the  Big  Thicket  must  be  preserved. 

This  opportimlty  to  preserve  and  make 
available  for  viewing  one  of  the  worlds  great 
remaining  undestroyed  natural  living  botan- 
ical developments  and  ecological  wonder 
areas  In  my  native  East  Texas  means  a  great 
deal  to  me.  The  Big  Thicket  once  extended 
over  twelve  Southeast  Texas  counties,  cover- 
ing about  3V^  million  acres.  It  has  now 
shrunk  to  far  less  than  four  counties  or  parts 
of  counties  In  area,  or  about  300,000  acres, 
in  the  face  of  the  cutting  and  killing  edge 
of  advancing  civilization.  The  urgency  of 
preserving  a  portion  of  this  magnificent 
forest  of  sandy  soil  and  rolling  terrain,  with 
Its  rich  wUdllfe,  Its  tremendous  variety  of 
flowering  trees,  flowers  and  other  native 
plants,  has  been  sounded  again  and  again. 
But  man's  relentless  tendency  to  destroy 
that  which  Is  beautiful  has  not  yet  been 
baited. 

For  too  many  years  this  nation  has  counted 
its  blessings  In  bounteous  natural  resources, 
without  pausing  to  consider  the  future.  Our 
natural  resources  have  been  the  firm  founda- 
tion for  the  nation's  marvelous  Industrial 
structure  which  Is  the  wonder  of  the  entire 
world  and  a  standard  of  living  which  is  the 
envy  of  all. 

Only  recently  have  we  begim  to  recognize 
and  realize  that  there  is  a  limit  to  all  good 
things.  Some  of  our  natural  resources  are 
seen  not  to  be  limitless,  but  in  some  cases. 


to  be  reaching  the  stringent  limitation  of 
scarcity.  The  population  explosion  has  over 
205,000,000  Americans  crowding  the  parks, 
lakes,  rivers  and  scenic  areas,  gasping  for 
fresh  air.  clean  water,  and  a  view  of  the 
primitive  natural  America  that  was.  One  of 
our  most  pressing  obligations  Is  to  insure 
that  our  natural  resources  are  sufficient,  not 
only  for  our  generation,  but  for  those  yet 
to  come. 

As  the  nation  becomes  more  crowded  and 
the  vast  majority  of  citizens  live  and  work 
within  the  urban  areas,  the  demand  for  a 
quiet,  natural  place  for  relaxation,  recreation, 
and  spiritual  restoration  becomes  far  more 
acute.  There  are  over  three  and  one  half 
million  people  who  live  within  100  miles  of 
the  Big  Thicket,  and  over  13  million  within 
250  miles,  an  easy  day's  drive.  These  millions 
of  people,  and  millions  of  more  throughout 
the  nation,  need  natural  recreation  areas 
and  are  seeking  places  where  they  can  enjoy 
the  relaxing  Influence  of  a  quiet  forest,  or  a 
tree  shaded  place  by  running  waters,  filled 
with  the  wonders  of  nature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  originally  introduced  a 
bill  substantially  the  same  as  this  one  in 
October  of  1966.  as  S.  3929  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, and  reintroduced  It  again  In  January 
1967,  as  S.  4  of  the  90th  Congress.  It  was 
presented  as  an  Integral  part  of  my  overall 
agenda  for  the  conservation  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  and  It  followed 
the  establishment  of  the  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  In  1962  and  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park  In  1966.  In  this 
91st  Congress,  this  bill,  S.  4,  Is  the  highest 
priority  Item  on  my  conservation  agenda, 
as  It  Is  on  the  agenda  of  many  conservation 
organizations  In  Texas  and  the  nation. 

Since  the  Introduction  of  the  original  bill 
In  1966.  I  have  received  a  vast  amount  of 
support  for  such  legislation.  There  is  sub- 
stantial agreement  in  all  quarters  that  some 
form  of  preservation  of  the  Big  Thicket  l.s 
needed — Indeed,  Imperative.  There  is  great 
concern  that  Immediate  action  be  taken  to 
preserve  at  least  some  of  this  area,  thereby 
saving  a  portion  of  one  of  the  most  stimulat- 
ing and  unique  of  our  wilderness  areas. 

The  Big  Thicket  Is  a  beautiful  and  unique 
area  of  heavy  rainfall  and  dense  vegetation, 
which  covers  parts  of  Hardin,  Polk,  Tyler. 
Liberty,  and  San  Jacinto  Counties,  near 
Beaumont,  Texas.  It  Is  one  of  our  country's 
most  valuable  regions  of  biological  and 
ecological  development.  Until  recently,  this 
portion  of  the  Texas  gulf  plains  has  re- 
mained an  unspoiled  refuge  for  rare  species 
of  plant  and  animal  life.  However.  Increasing 
development  and  exploitation  of  the  area 
now  threatens  the  existence  of  the  Big 
Thicket  as  an  Identifiable  ecological  unity. 
When  first  seen  by  Europeans,  the  Big 
Thicket,  a  forest  barrier  to  pioneer  travel, 
contained  about  3'/i  million  acres.  Forty 
years  ago,  logging  and  agriculture  had  cut 
that  original  acreage  to  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion acres.  Now  only  a  few  hundred  thousand 
acres  remain;  probably  a  10  percent  remnant 
of  one  of  the  most  unique  growtbs  and  areas 
In  Texas. 

Time  Is  running  out.  We  simply  do  not 
have  the  luxury  to  deal  leisurely  with  this 
matter — or  with  any  matter  that  concerns 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources.  The 
Ble  Thicket  Is  vanishing  at  the  rate  of  some 
50  acres  per  day.  That  does  not  leave  us 
much  time.  And,  we  must  remember,  once  we 
have  depleted  and  destroyed  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  wilderness,  we  can  never  again 
replace  It.  The  process  is — tragically — 
Irreversible. 

I  have  personally  traveled  through  the  Big 
Thicket  area,  viewing  its  huge  trees  and 
dense  undergrowth  at  firsthand.  The  many 
rare  and  beautiful  birds;  water,  land,  trees, 
and  air  birds,  including  possibly  the  ;aBt 
ivory-bllled  woodpecker,  over  300  species  of 
birds  in  all;  the  wild  animals  such  as  the 
deer  and  wildcat;  the  fast  vanishing  alUga- 
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tor;  plants,  Including  the  exotic  wild  orchids, 
azaleas,  and  gardenias — all  make  it  a  won- 
derful sight  to  behold.  Its  sloughs  and 
creeks,  magnolia  trees,  palmettos,  and  water 
plants  create  an  aura  of  the  primeval  begin- 
ning of  our  world. 

Pour  of  the  five  carnivorous  plants  found 
In  North  America  are  In  this  Big  Thicket 
The  largest  living  examples  of  three  different 
species  of  American  trees  are  found  there. 
Sugar  maples,  and  white  beech  from  the  far 
north,  relics  and  residents  left  behind  by  the 
Ice  Age  grow  here  alongside  sweet  bay  trees, 
flowering  magnolias,  40-foot  high  wild  peach 
trees,  and  fiowerlng  shrubs,  climbing  vines, 
and  clinging  Spanish  moss. 

As  a  whole,  this  unique  phenomenon  of 
ecological  unity  Is  irreplaceable  but  It  will  be 
lost  forever  unless  Immediate  action  is  taken 
to  preserve  Its  many  treasures  for  future 
generations  to  see. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  before  this 
committee  Is  to  establish  a  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  of  at  least  100,000  acres.  A  variety 
of  other  proposals  have  been  submitted  and 
will  be  discussed,  among  them  the  "string  of 
pearls"  proposal  of  about  35.000  acres.  The 
primary  argument  for  a  small  park — or  no 
park  at  all — Is  that  the  economy  of  the  area 
cannot  afford  to  set  aside  such  a  large  area. 
Tills  argument  is  fallacious  and  based  on 
unwarranted  assumptions. 

The  Implication  of  these  arguments  is  that 
by  designating  an  area  a  national  park,  It  Is 
forever  closed  to  productive  economic  use. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  national  parks  are 
extremely  valuable  economic  entitles  In  our 
nation's  economy  and  a  national  park  has  a 
tremendously  favorable  economic  impact 
upon  the  particular  area  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated. 

In  a  recent  study  sponsored  by  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service,  conducted  by  Dr.  Ernst  S. 
Swanson.  "Travel  and  the  National  Parks: 
An  Economic  Study"  (1969),  these  conclu- 
sions were  reached : 

"The  computations  made  show  that  na- 
tional parks  contribute  as  much  as  $6.4  bil- 
lion to  the  sales  of  a  multitude  of  firms 
throughout  the  nation.  From  this  amount, 
personal  income  of  M,762,530,0O0  is  gen- 
erated ....  Travel  to  the  National  Park 
System  resulted  in  t952  million  in  taxes  for 
the  Federal  Government  in  1967." 

"There  results  do  not  represent  Uie  fur- 
ther Indirect  effects  upon  regions  in  which 
National  parks  are  located.  Over  a  period, 
other  apendinff  results  from  expansion  of 
local  activities  directed  toteard  creating  at- 
tractions in  addition  to  natural  beauties  and 
toonders  of  the  region." 

As  an  example,  specialized  provisions  for 
bunting,  fishing,  boating,  swimming,  pic- 
nicking, and  sightseeing  on  Indian  Reserva- 
tions are  often  undertaken  through  the 
stimilus  of  the  flow  of  visitors  to  National 
parks.  The  study  relates  that  economists  in 
Colorado  estimate  that  over  »1.2  billion  is 
generated  from  hunting  and  fishing  alone. 

The  study  concludes  its  summary  with 
this  comment: 

"The  National  Park  System  with  appro- 
priations of  around  tl02  million  contributes 
at  least  45  times  this  amount  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  way  of  increased  income — 
or  more  than  55  times  the  appropriations 
when  Income  is  stated  as  gross  national 
product.  Add  to  such  amounts  the  indeter- 
minable but  probably  large  values  growing 
out  of  the  culture  and  historical  contribu- 
tions, as  well  as  the  stimulation  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  we  then  see  in  our  National 
Park  System  an  asset  structure  few  others 
may  eclipse." 

Another  recent  study  prepared  for  the 
National  Park  Service  Is  even  more  pertinent 
to  the  proposal  before  us  today.  This  report 
is  by  Dr.  William  B.  Beyers,  An  Economic 
Impact  Study  of  Mt.  Rainier  and  Olympic 
National  Parks,  February,  1970.  These  are 
rugged,  forested  areas  and  are  probably  com- 


parable to  the  Big  "Hilcket  National  Park  in 
their  attraction  to  visitors.  The  Big  Thicket, 
of  course,  would  have  a  much  longer  tourist 
season  because  of  the  favorable  climate. 

It  was  found  that  in  1968  risitors  to  these 
two  parks  spent  $36.2  million  dollars,  $30.9 
million  of  which  was  spent  in  Washington 
State.  The  two  parks  combined  supported 
the  annual  equivalent  of  4,800  Jobs. 
The  study  reported: 

"In  summary,  these  analyses  indicated  our 
National  Parks,  which  were  set  aside  as  pre- 
serves for  some  of  our  meet  magnificent 
natural  environments,  also  are  of  significant 
importance  to  our  economy.  In  this  growing 
nation,  with  increased  leisure,  affluence,  pap- 
ulation, and  mobility,  these  Parklands  prob- 
ably will  have  an  even  more  Important  eco- 
nomic Impact  and  social  value  in  the  future. 
If  we  are  able  to  preserve  those  qualities  of 
Park  landscapes  which  today  attracts  so 
many  visitors  .  .  .  The  magnitude  of  the  im- 
pacts measured  in  this  study  suggests  that 
it  is  economically  desirable  to  be  sure  that 
we  preserve  our  National  Parklands  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions." 

A  recent  study  of  Deep  East  Texas  com- 
mented on  the  economy  of  the  area: 

"The  Deep  East  Texas  area  being  mostly 
rural  in  nature,  has  not  received  much  eco- 
nomic benefit  from  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic growth  the  state  has  experienced  since 
World  War  n.  Actually,  this  area  has  experi- 
enced a  decline  due  to  the  vast  migration  of 
wcK-kers  to  the  metropolitan  areas." 
The  study  also  stated  on  page  16: 
"Population  in  the  Deep  East  Texas  area 
will  remain  stable  as  long  as  there  are  the 
same  number  of  Jobs  for  people  to  gain 
their  subsistence  from.  No  community  can 
grow  without  additional  demands  for  em- 
ployment. This  area  is  beautiful,  peaceful, 
and  a  very  enjoyable  place  to  live,  work,  to 
rear  a  family  and  to  achieve  educational, 
cultural,  and  social  satisfaction.  However, 
until  such  time  as  there  are  many  Jobs 
made  available  in  the  area,  there  will  be  no 
population  increase."  Deep  East  Texas  De- 
velopment Council,  "Comprehensive  Water 
and  Sewer  Plan,"  1970. 

Rather  than  injuring  the  economy  of  the 
area,  based  upon  these  studies,  it  is  clear 
that  having  a  national  park  In  the  area 
would  give  it  a  much  needed  boost,  and 
would  help  In  the  development  of  a  broader 
and  stronger  economic  base  rather  than  one 
founded  primarily  on  lumbering. 

Studies  conducted  tot  the  National  Park 
Service  show  that  National  Parks  are  a  tre- 
mendously valuable  asset  in  economic  terms 
alone,  aside  from  their  esthetic  and  social 
values.  Any  argument  that  a  100,000  acre 
park  will  injure  the  economy  is  refuted  by 
these  facts. 

This  Is  a  very  modest  proposal  and  the 
100,000  acre  figure  must  be  seen  in  proper 
perspective.  This  represents  only  3.3  per  cent 
of  the  acreage  of  those  countiles  affected. 

The  Big  Thicket  National  Park  has  ob- 
tained tremendous  support  from  many  indi- 
viduals and  organizations. 

The  Big  Thicket  Is  a  valuable  and  unique 
national  treasure.  The  time  to  act  to  save 
it  is  here.  Establishing  this  park  is  a  very 
sound  investment  in  our  future  and  in  the 
quality  of  life  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  creation  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  is  not  primarily  to 
benefit  the  plants,  mammals,  birds,  reptiles, 
flowers,  and  other  wild  living  things  there; 
the  park  is  for  people,  for  people's  lives  to 
be  enriched  by  the  wild  things  they  thrill 
to  hear,  see,  smell,  and  sometimes  taste  and 
touch.  The  issue  over  this  park  is  pulpwood 
versus  the  p>eople.  The  issue  Is  not  taxes  or 
profits,  because  if  we  create  this  park  there 
vrill  be  more  taxes,  from  the  surrounding 
business  that  will  grow  up  to  support  the 
steady  tourist  trade,  than  from  an  occa- 
sional crop  of  pulpwood,  and  there  will  be 


far  more  total  profit  for  far  more  people  who 
serve  the  coming  tide  of  tourism,  than  the 
total  profits  of  the  few  who  must  wait  for 
years  to  harvest  a  crop  of  pulpood.  This  park 
vrill  provide  a  new  crop  of  tourists  each  year, 
without  damage  to  the  area,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  wait  10  years  for  each  crop  of  pulp- 
wood. 

If  we  decrease  the  motivation  for  creation 
of  the  park  to  a  cold  dollar  and  cents  taxes 
and  profits  proposition,  there  are  more  taxes 
and  profits  for  the  counties  Involved  In  the 
creation  of  a  National  Park  than  in  being 
condemned  to  a  virtual  no-growth  pulpwood 
economy.  It  is  pulpwood  against  the  people 
and  the  things  people  have,  and  rights  smd 
Justice  demand  that  the  people  win. 


CHESAPEAKE  k  OHIO  CANAL  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL  PARK  LEGIS- 
LATION ENDORSED 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  very 
welcome  piece  of  good  news  recently  was 
the  administration's  strong  endorsement 
of  legislation  to  create  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park. 
Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hickel's 
favorable  report  on  this  legislation  was 
personally  gratifying  to  me,  since  I  have 
been  sponsoring  such  bills  for  a  full  dec- 
ade and  have  introduced  the  measure — 
S.  1859 — now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  Secretary's  action  was  also  most  en- 
couraging to  the  countless  conservation 
groups,  recreational  associations,  and  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  urging  for  years 
that  the  historic  canal  should  be  re- 
stored and  developed  to  its  full  potential 
for  recreation. 

The  C.  ti  O.  Canal  is  one  of  the  great- 
est recreational  resources  in  the  East — 
indeed,  in  the  entire  Nation.  As  the 
Washington  Post  noted  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial, the  185-mile  canal  "is  an  open 
door  to  green  space"  from  the  heart  of 
the  Nation's  Capital.  It  Is  an  ideal  start- 
ing point  for  a  real  demonstration  of 
recreational  development  and  scenic 
preservation  within  easy  reach  of  a 
major  metropolitan  area.  It  is  the  logical 
first  step  in  expanding  the  recreational 
resources  and  preserving  the  scenic  and 
natural  heritage  of  the  Potomac  Valley. 
I  share  the  hope  of  the  Washington 
Post  that  "C(Higress  will  not  miss  the 
opportunity"  to  enact  the  C.  k  O.  Csmal 
Parit  legislation  this  year.  The  Interior 
Department's  formal  endorsement  of  the 
bill  should  clear  the  way  for  congres- 
sional hearings,  and  I  have  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion to  schedule  public  hearings  on  S. 
1859  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Post  editorial  of  May  30  is  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  potential  of  the 
C.  &  O.  Canal  and  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation now.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

C.  &  O.  Historical  Pask  at  Last? 
Secretary  Hickel's  endorsement  of  the  bill 
to  convert  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
into  a  national  historical  park  is  a  bow  to  the 
art  of  the  possible.  Tbe  secretary  has  indi- 
cated on  various  occasions  that  he  has  great 
interest  In  cleaning  up  the  Potomac  River 
and  dedicatdon  of  Its  shores  to  scenic  and 
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recreatloiukl  use.  No  doubt  tbe 
was  strong  to  ask  Coogreas  for 
aU  the  land  that  wlU  be  needed  In 
far   a   major  park   along  tbe 
the  secretary  was  well  aware  of 
tlon  to  such  a  project  at  this 
the  apathy  In  Congress.  He  has 
sen  to  take  a  step  at  a  time,  and 
nrst  step  Is  the  enactment  of  the  C 
bin. 

Washington   is   fortunate   In 
threitd-like     park     which 
Georgetown  to  Cumberland.   It 
door  to  green  space,  to  woods 
to  the  habiut  of  birds  and  deer, 
skies  and  a  seemingly  Lntermlnab^ 
Uall — the  towpath.  In  an  era  w! 
incre-vslngly  concerned  about  our 
vlronment.  It  links  the  ghetto, 
district  and  the  suburbs  to  the 
ness  that  can  be  found  in  these 
of   what   it  has   to   offer   is   relief 
streets  and  urban  congestion,  but 
at  Great  Palls  and  the  region  of 
Tunnel  bring  it  well  within  the  na 
categciy. 

What  is  now  proposed  Is  that 
Monument  be  given  the  additional 
lacilltles  needed  to  make  It  useful 
Joyable  on  a  large  scale.  The  185-: 
of  land.  Including  the  old  canal 
stituies  only  5.250  acres.  The 
Beall  bill,  now  approved  by  the 
tlon.   with  amendments,  would 
park   to  more   than  20.000  acres, 
12.156  acres  now  in  private  own 
additional  space  is  urgently  requ 
nicking,  camping,  parking,  hiking 
tectlon  of  scenic  and  recreational 
this  park  can  be  brought  to  a 
usefulness  for  an  estimated  out 
473.605  for  land  acquisition  and 
for  development,  it  will  be  a  barga  i 
significance  to  the  community 

Enactment  of  tbe  C  &  O  Cana 
at  this  session  at  Congress  would 
with  the  current  emphasis  on  the 
of  recreational  areas  near  the  big 
the    past    Megalopolis   hae    been 
share  of  federal  funds  for  open 
rejuven^tive  environment.  The  C 
may  well  become  an  Important 
tlon   of  what  can  be  done  with 
sources  close  to  central  populatlor 
hope  that  Congress  will  not  miss 
tun  it  V. 
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EXECUnVE  AIRLINES  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  McJNTYRE.  Mr.  Preside  it,  initia- 
tive and  foresight  have  been  basic  ele- 
ments for  progress  in  our  Natiqn. 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
point  to  these  attributes  in  one  |of  our  up 
and  coining  businesses. 

Executive  Airlines,  a  commuier  airline 
service  based  in  Boston,  Mass.,|but  serv- 
ing many  States  in  the  Northeast,  dis- 
plays the  kind  of  initiative  thM  must  be 
recognized.  Executive  Airlines}  has  Just 
been  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
Air  Transport  World  by  Ansa  Talbert 
regarding  the  leadership  this  airline  has 
taken  in  providing  ground  trtiining  for 
its  pilots.  This  training  which  is  vital  to 
the  safety  of  an  airline  is  belijg  under- 
taken at  the  Link  Training  Center  xn 
Utica,  New  York. 

It  is  expected  that  at  some  titne  in  the 
not  distant  future  the  commuter  airlines 
will  be  required  by  the  Government  to 
undergo  such  groimd  training.  Executive 
Airlines,  looking  ahead,  has  n^t  waited. 
It  has  moved.  ] 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  nnaniiaous  con- 
sent that  the  Air  Transport  World  article 
about  Executive  Airlines  and  its  vice 


president  for  operations,  Terry  Dennison, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
COMMUTKR   Training  Program  Looks   Good 

The  beads  of  Mohawk  Airlines'  Edwin  A 
Link  Training  Center,  and  Executive  Air- 
lines' VP  for  operations,  Terry  Dennison,  de- 
serve congratulations  for  getting  a  new  train- 
ing program  started.  It's  certain  to  have 
far-reaching  effects  on  commuter  airline 
safety  and  efficiency. 

As  of  April  1,  the  FAA  has  been  requiring 
commuter  air  carriers  operating  scheduled 
services,  to  have  an  initial  ground  training 
program  and  also  carry  out  recurring  ground 
training  once  a  year. 

Each  captain  must  have  an  Instrument 
flight  check  every  six  months. 

Dennison  and  quite  a  few  others  In  the 
commuter  industry  have  sensed  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
government  regulatory  agencies  require  the 
same  standards  of  "third  level"  airlines  as 
they  do  of  trunk  and  regional  carriers. 

Dennison  decided  to  get  at  the  head  of  the 
parade  and  contacted  Dave  Hefferon  and 
John  Smart  of  the  Link  Training  Center  in 
Utlca,  N.T. 

This  organization  has  specialized  recently 
in  offering  training  on  the  BAC-IU  and  the 
Fairchild  F-aa7.  But,  Hefferon  and  Smart 
were  greatly  Interested  and  visited  Beech 
and  de  HavUland  to  get  a  better  feel  of  the 
commuter  equipment  situation. 

Result:  The  first  Initial  training  class  for 
commuter  operators  of  the  Twin  Otter  al- 
ready has  been  held,  and  a  systems  class  re- 
fresher school  for  both  Beech  99  and  Twin 
Otter  fleet  personnel  is  next  on  the  schedule. 

The  ground  training  costs  (25  a  day  per 
person  at  Utica.  and  arrangements  are  under- 
way to  have  flight  Instructors  visit  com- 
muter carriers  which  don't  want  to  do  their 
own  training. 

The  first  five  commuter  airlines  to  sign 
contracts  with  tbe  Link  Training  Center  are 
Executive,  Air  North,  Command  Airways, 
Viking  Airlines  and  Northern  Airways.  There 
has  been  such  a  rush  of  applications  that 
the  center  has  been  forced  to  defer  accept- 
ance of  many  until  it  can  secure  some  more 
top  personnel . 

Purchase  of  a  Link  GAT-3  turbine  instru- 
ment simulator  Is  in  the  works,  and  Mohawk 
and  Ramada  Inns  are  about  to  open  a  motel 
next  door  to  the  training  center  headquar- 
ters. 

A  good  idea  all  around,  and  here's  hoping 
It's  crowned  with  the  success  It  deserves! 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
with  great  interest  the  remarks  delivered 
on  the  Senate  floor  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfhld)  on 
June  16.  In  addition,  the  short  colloquy 
between  Senators  HATrm-o,  Aiken,  and 
Hansen  was  most  refreshing. 

The  compilation  of  the  history  of  the 
Middle  East  which  Senator  Hatfield 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
should  be  read  and  studied  by  all  Sen- 
ators. It  has  been  said  many  times  before 
that  current  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  clear 
grasp  and  appreciation  of  the  events 
which  led  to  the  situation  now  threaten- 
ing world  peace.  I  am  afraid  that  it  Is 
this  lack  of  historical  appreciation  which 
has  contributed  to  the  failures  of  past 
American  policies  to  initiate  action  lead- 
ing up  to  a  settlement  of  this  crisis 
situation. 


I  strongly  feel  that  President  Nixon 
in  viewing  the  Middle  East  crisis  in  such 
a  historical  context.  I  applaud  his  diplo- 
matic initiatives  to  encourage  the  lessen- 
ing of  tensions  on  both  the  part  of  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis.  The  United  States 
caimot  now  be  accused  of  instigating  a 
situation  comparable  to  that  of  June 
1967.  It  Ls  indeed  sad  that  at  a  time 
when  this  Government  outwardly  seeks 
a  peaceful  settlement  to  the  Arab-Israel 
situation,  the  Soviet  Union  promotes  a 
policy  whose  obvious  aims  are  quite  to 
the  contrary. 

Recent  Soviet  endeavors  in  the  Middle 
East  must  also  be  viewed  in  the  context 
of  a  historical  perspective.  Acts  of  ag- 
gression across  its  Asian  borders  into  the 
Middle  East  have  been  the  longstanding 
policy  of  Russian  governments,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  makeup.  Russia  has  al- 
ways placed  a  higher  foreign  policy  pri- 
ority on  the  Middle  East  than  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  simple  fact  of  lustory. 

Now  the  Soviet  Union  has  intensified 
its  interests  In  the  Middle  East.  The  case 
can  be  made  that  the  recent  polarization 
on  the  part  of  both  sides  is  directly  at- 
tributed to  the  Soviet  military  build-up 
in  many  of  the  Arab  countries.  President 
Nixon  has  expressed  his  deep  concern 
over  recent  Soviet  action  and  has  stated 
that  the  United  States  Government  will 
take  appropriate  action  to  maintain  a 
military  balance  of  power  In  the  Middle 
East  Therefore,  any  American  assist- 
ance given  to  the  state  of  Israel  should 
be  taiken  as  a  direct  reaction  to  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  we  all  know,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  an  astute  reader  of  his- 
tory. He  realizes  that  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power  will  not  alone  lead  to 
an  eventual  settlement  of  this  crisis.  The 
President's  diplomatic  initiatives  have 
some  possibility  of  success  if  the  Arab 
governments  recognize  the  Soviet  threat 
to  their  own  sovereignty.  Again,  the  his- 
tory of  Soviet  foreign  policy  In  the  Mid-  ^ 
die  East  bears  this  threat  out. 

We  all  pray  that  the  President's  initia- 
tives meet  with  positive  results.  In  the 
meantime,  it  should  be  our  job  as  Amer- 
icans to  focus  on  the  Soviet  threat  to 
peace  In  the  Middle  East.  Furthermore,  It 
cannot  be  said  often  enough  that  any 
military  confrontation  in  the  Middle 
East  represents  a  dangerous  threat  to  the 
peace  and  freedom  of  the  world  as  a 
whole, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  relative 
to  this  overall  situation,  entitled  "Israel 
and  the  Modem  Jewish  Identity  Crisis," 
published  in  the  June  issue  of  Mideast. 
The  author  of  the  article.  Dr.  Alan  R. 
Taylor,  is  an  associate  professor  at  the 
School  of  International  Service  of  the 
American  University  in  Washington.  He 
is  the  author  of  "Prelude  to  Israel,  An 
Analysis  of  Zionist  Diplomacy,  1897- 
1947,"  and  is  considered  one  of  America's 
leading  experts  on  Middle  East  politics. 
Although  I  have  some  reservations  con- 
cerning the  contents  of  this  tu'tlcle,  I 
believe  It  Is  imperative  that  all  views  on 
this  matter  be  fully  expressed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Israel  and  the    Modern   Jewish    Identitt 

Crisis 

(By  Alan  R.  Taylor) 

When  Israel  was  established  nearly  22  years 
ago,  a  unique  political  system  came  Into 
being.  The  political  dimensions  of  the  new 
state  exceed  those  of  other  nations  and  in- 
volve a  more  complex  pattern  of  relation- 
ships. This  Is  because  Israel  is  not  merely  a 
national  community  within  tbe  global  state 
system,  but  a  specifically  Jewish  enclave 
which,  though  situated  In  the  Middle  East, 
assumes  a  special  relationship  to  a  larger 
Jewish  commtmlty  outside  Its  borders  and 
legal  Jurisdiction. 

As  a  political  system,  Israel  operates  within 
the  context  of  three  distinct  spheres.  In  one 
sense.  It  is  an  entity  unto  itself,  a  sovereign 
community  with  its  own  Interests  and  po- 
litical parties.  It  is  also  a  Jewish  and  a  Middle 
Eastern  state.  In  the  former  role,  because 
of  Its  visionary  Ideological  orientation,  It  con- 
siders Itself  in  a  position  of  leadershp  and  re- 
sponsblllty  with  regard  to  world  Jewry.  In 
the  latter,  it  conducts  a  war  relationship  with 
the  Arab  world,  in  whose  midst  it  exists  and 
with  which  it  must  ultimately  reach  a  rec- 
onciliation. 

The  threefold  orientation  of  Israel  forms 
the  basis  of  Its  ambivalent  Inclinations.  The 
founders  of  Zionism  were  transported  by 
the  magic  of  an  idea.  Their  aim,  formulated 
from  a  number  of  viewpoints,  was  to  synthe- 
size the  ramified  strands  of  Jewish  experi- 
ence in  an  organized  Utopian  movement. 
Like  many  modern  ideological  movements, 
Zionism  was  galvanized  by  an  activist  clan 
which  was  geared  simultaneously  to  archaic 
traditions  and  a  futurist  panacea.  The  ba- 
nalities of  the  present  were  to  be  transmuted 
into  a  program  of  building  a  heroic  Jewish 
state  of  tomorrow  grounded  In  the  virtues 
of  a  noble  past. 

The  trouble  with  such  Ideological  formu- 
lations Is  that  they  exaggerate  the  degree 
of  continuity  with  an  ancient  age  and  over- 
estimate the  ability  of  planned  programs  to 
redress  more  recent  problems.  The  realities 
of  present  experience  and  socio-political  re- 
lationships are  often  overlooked  or  Ignored, 
the  focus  of  attention  residing  in  other  time 
dimensions.  This  is  why  so  many  modem 
ideologies  resort  to  trenchant  and  inflexible 
stances  as  they  confront  tbe  real  world  and 
try  to  deal  with  its  evolving  patterns  of  be- 
havior. 

Israel  U  a  case  in  point.  The  Idealist  pre- 
cepts of  Zionism,  largely  derived  from  the 
extravagant  and  now  suspect  speculations  of 
19th  Century  Hegelian  philosophy,  cc»npre- 
hend  the  Jewish  present  In  terms  of  an  ar- 
chalsOc  myth  and  a  futurist  dream.  Tbe 
major  Zionist  thinkers  from  Ahad  Haam  and 
A.  D.  Gordon  to  Herzl  and  Ben-Gurlon,  re- 
garded themselves  as  heralds  and  agents  of 
a  great  transformation  In  Jewish  life.  They 
constructed  In  their  minds  a  subjective  view 
of  tbe  Jew  In  history,  seeking  a  distlUaUon  of 
past  and  modern  attributes  in  order  to  form 
a  new  Image  for  Jews  to  assume.  This  image 
comprised  a  composite  of  the  heroic  and  hu- 
manistic traditions  of  the  biblical  age,  the 
piety  of  Talmudic  Judaism  and  tbe  cosmo- 
politanism of  tbe  emancipation  era.  Con- 
sistent with  the  conjectural  nature  of  Zion- 
ist thought,  the  program  of  Jewish  regen- 
eration was  to  be  realized  In  the  construc- 
,tlon  of  a  modernist  commonwealth  in  an  an- 
cient site  which  had  centuries  before  come 
tinder  Arab  tenure. 

Paradoxically,  the  Zionist  search  for  a 
synthesis  of  Jewish  values  and  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  tbe  Jews  as  a  model  nation  In 
the  Middle  East  led  to  strife  and  facticMial- 
ism,  to  walls  of  hostility  and  insoluble  di- 
lemmas. TTie  Jewish  world  was  torn  by  its 
simultaneous  attachment  to  traditional  ctis- 
toms  and  Its  inclination  to  participate  In 
tJie  more  cosmopolitan  facets  of  modern  life. 
Zionism  seemed  to  provide  a  synthetic  path 


through  which  both  predispositions  coxild  be 
realized.  But  this  presumed  character  of 
Zionism  was  illtistory.  In  actuality  It  had 
neither  recaptured  the  Jewish  past  nor  iKt>- 
vided  a  flexible  and  expansive  avenue  for 
Jewish  growth  and  development  In  the  con- 
text of  modern  life.  Purthermore,  tbe  Zion- 
ist project  laid  tbe  foundations  of  an  awk- 
ward system  of  relationships  in  tbe  Middle 
East. 

In  the  course  of  Its  ardent  search  for  the 
establishment  of  a  state  in  Palestine,  Zion- 
ism lost  touch  with  tbe  past  and  present 
Jew  and  undermined  tbe  possibility  of  a 
peaceful  Jewish  presence  in  the  area.  An- 
cient tradition  was  accommodated  to  Its 
political  programs,  and  the  psychological  and 
social  needs  of  the  modern  Jew  were  sub- 
ordinated to  its  doctrinaire  phlloeophy.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  Arab  community  in  whose  midst 
the  state  was  founded  by  design  and  prowess 
was  alienated  to  such  a  degree  that  the  pros- 
pect of  an  endless  armistice  became  an  In- 
creasing certainty. 

The  widespread  Jewish  support  of  Israel  is 
a  misleading  phenomenon.  It  is  tbe  result  of 
intensive  propaganda  and  of  spontaneous  af- 
filiation In  the  context  of  heated  and  swift- 
moving  events.  The  participation  of  Ortho- 
dox Jewry  In  a  movement  which  has  io 
clearly  demonstrated  Its  secular  orlentati<^ 
is  Incongruous.  Equally  paradoxical  is  the  at- 
tachment to  a  parochial  Jewish  state  In  tbe 
Middle  East  expressed  by  highly  Integrated 
and  cosmopolitan  Jewish  communities  In  the 
West  which  Indulge  In  romantic  fancies 
about  Israel  without  any  profound  involve- 
ment In  the  Zionist  Idea  or  any  genuine  com- 
munication with  tbe  Yi3huv  (the  Jewish 
community  in  Palestine) . ' 

The  truth  is  that  the  myths  of  Zionism  do 
not  accord  with  the  realities  of  tbe  con- 
structed Jewish  commonwealth  In  Palestine. 
Tbe  architects  and  successive  leaders  of 
modern  Israel  have  established  themselves  in 
a  charismatic  position  with  regard  to  the 
Dtasporan  and  Palestinian  Jewish  communi- 
ties, which  have  accepted  the  relationship 
without  fully  comprehending  its  implications 
or  endorsing  it  on  the  pragmatic  level. 

Tbe  support  of  Zionism  and  Israel  by  the 
Diaspora  is  based  on  premises  reflecting  the 
ideological  commitments  of  diverse  Jewish 
groups  in  the  contemporary  world.  Tbe  reli- 
gious element  assumes  that  tbe  underlying 
pxu-pose  of  tbe  State  of  Israel  is  the  preserva- 
tion and  fulfillment  of  ancient  heritage  and 
prophecy  through  the  reconstruction  of  cor- 
porate Jewish  existence  in  Zlon.  The  secular- 
ists take  it  for  granted  that  modem  Israel 
rests  on  the  traditions  of  llb^alism  and  pro- 
vides a  haven  of  security  and  a  focus  of  cul- 
tural development.  Implicit  in  both  positions 
Is  the  belief  that  Israel  represents  the  respec- 
tive views  of  its  supporters  and  that  there  is 
no  basic  contradiction  between  the  continu- 
ity of  the  Diaspora  and  the  existence  of  a 
Jewish  commonwealth  In  the  Middle  East, 
since  both  are  aspects  of  a  common  Jewish 
endeavor. 

In  actuality,  tbe  premises  upon  which  the 
Diaspora  supports  Israel  are  unfounded.  Tbe 
state  pays  lipservlce  to  tradition  through  con- 
cessions to  religious  prerogative  and  sugges- 
tions of  prophetic  aim,  while  remaining  es- 
sentially secular  and  often  insensitive  to  the 
precepts  of  Judaism.  Similarly,  Israel  has 
adopted  an  external  stance  of  liberal  ooemo- 
poUtanlsm,  but  pursues  the  policies  of  a  co- 
lonial garrison  state  which  operates  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  a  law  unto  Itself.  Signifi- 
cantly, tbe  severest  criticisms  of  these  unto- 
ward attributes  have  come  from  Jewish 
circles  and  from  wltliin  Zionism  itself.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  Diaspora  has  projected 
its  self-image  onto  Israel  and  sees  in  the  ob- 
jective reality  only  the  reflection  of  its  own 
dream.  At  the  same  time,  the  leaders  of  Israel 
play  fast  and  loose  with  the  religious  and 
political  pBraseologles  which  strike  a  respon- 
sive chord  In  the  Jewish  world  outside  and 


creates  an  appearance  of  common  endeav(^ 
and  compatibility  which  does  not  really 
exist. 

The  Israeli  community  Is  caught  up  in 
the  myths  and  complexities  of  the  same 
problem.  The  vision  of  Jewry  reconstructed 
In  the  Land  of  Israel,  which  Zionism  has 
propagated  since  its  inception,  anticipates 
a  political  commonwealth  which  is  at  the 
same  time  a  center  of  Jewish  renaissance,  a 
model  society  and  a  catalyst  of  progress  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  early  ideologies  pre- 
dicted tbe  establishment  of  a  Utopian  Jew- 
ish state  which  would  achieve  the  social  and 
cultural  emancipation  of  the  Jews  and  as- 
sume a  messianic  historical  function  in  the 
world. 

In  1862,  one  of  the  first  Zionist  philoso- 
phers— Moses  Hess — looked  to  a  Jewish  Pal- 
estine as  the  site  of  a  synthesis  of  spiritual 
and  material  values,  a  cornerstone  of  the 
"Sabbath  of  History".  Later,  Theodor  Herzl, 
In  tbe  novel  AltnexUand,  imagined  the  fu- 
ture Israel  as  a  "New  Society"  where  Arab 
and  Jew  lived  together  in  prosperity  and 
love,  a  place  where  "old  quarrels  had  been 
resolved  into  new  harmonies".  With  regard 
to  tbe  Jewish  question,  Herzl's  assumption 
was  that  tbe  existence  of  a  Jewish  state 
would  allow  "Jews  who  wished  to  assimilate 
with  other  peoples  ...  to  do  so  openly, 
without  cowardice  or  deception."  The  reason 
for  this  was  that,  "Only  when  the  Jews, 
forming  a  majority  In  Palestine,  showed 
themselves  tolerant,  [would  they  be  J  shown 
more  tolerance  in  all  other  countries." 

The  premises  of  these  speculations  were 
in  time  to  be  refuted  by  the  realities  of 
Jewish  nation-building  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  occasional  deference  to  Arab  Interests 
turned  out  to  be  a  passing  gesture  by  com- 
parison with  the  preponderant  Zionist  In- 
difference to  the  life  and  aspirations  of  the 
indigenous  community.  Judah  Magnes.  who 
was  among  the  last  of  tbe  consistent  hu- 
manist Zionists,  put  the  problem  in  concise 
terms: 

"We  seem  to  have  thought  of  everything — 
except  the  Arabs.  We  have  issued  this  and 
that  publication  and  done  other  commend- 
able things.  But  as  to  a  consistent,  clearly 
worked  out,  realistic,  generous  policy  of  po- 
litical, social,  economic,  educational  co- 
operation with  the  Arabs — the  time  never 
seems  to  be  propitious. 

"But  tbe  time  has  come  for  tbe  Jews  to 
take  into  account  the  Arab  factor  as  tbe 
most  important  facing  us.  If  we  have  a  Just 
cause,  so  have  they.  If  promises  were  made 
to  us,  so  were  they  to  the  Arabs.  If  we  love 
the  land  and  have  a  historical  connection 
with  It,  so  too  the  Arabs.  ...  If  we  wish  to 
live  in  this  living  space,  we  must  live  with 
tbe  Arabs." 

The  sensitive  perceptions  of  Dr.  Magnes 
and  his  kind  were  relegated  to  the  sphere  of 
academic  commentary  by  tbe  majority  of 
those  Involved  in  the  political  work  of  Zion- 
ist nationalism.  The  war  of  1948  saw  not 
only  the  passing  of  Magnes  himself,  but  of 
his  ideas  as  well.  The  Jewish  forces  precipi- 
tated a  mass  evacuation  of  tbe  Arabs  and 
established  a  state  which  exceeded  the  terri- 
torial intentions  of  the  United  Nations  and 
was  exclusively  Jewish  in  character.  In  sub- 
sequent years,  the  remaining  Arab  popula- 
tion was  subjected  to  military  government, 
systematic  confiscation  and  the  disabilities 
of  second-class  citizenship.  Ultimately,  the 
validity  of  corporate  Arab  existence  In  Pal- 
estine was  repudiated  by  the  Minister  of  In- 
formation, Yisrael  Gallll,  who  asserted  in 
1969,  "We  do  not  regard  tbe  Palestinian 
Arabs  as  an  ethnic  category,  as  a  distinct 
national  community  in  this  country."  Later 
In  the  year.  Premier  Golda  Melr  established 
this  position  as  official  policy  by  stating  in 
an  interview,  "There  was  no  such  thing  as 
Palestinians.  .  .  .  They  did  not  exist." 

Concurrently,  tbe  Arab  communities  Imme- 
diately neighboring  Israel  were  placed  under 
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the  threat  of  occupation,  with  th  s  result  that 
m  1967  the  We*t  Bank,  the  Oo  an  Heights, 
the  Gaza  Strip  and  the  Slnal  Pel  insula  came 
under  Israeli  control,  while  southern  Leb- 
anon became  an  imminent  target  of  Israeli 
design.  The  Zionist  contention  Is  that  these 
forays  are  essentially  defensive  ind  designed 
to  thwart  the  attempts  of  Arab  irregulars  to 
harass  and  extinguish  the  Jewlsti  state.  The 
more  evident  dimensions  of  the  cpnflict.  how- 
ever, point  to  an  inltiatocr  antl  escalaUng 
Zionist  intrusion  and  a  oonsequtnt  Arab  re- 
action, first  in  the  context  of  bporadlc  ac- 
tivity and  more  recently  In  the  form  of  or- 
ganized resistance  Perhaps  the  tnost  signifi- 
cant indicator  of  fundamental!  realities  at 
this  stage  is  that  while  Israel  is  In  command 
of  the  air  and  of  Arab  territories  outside  her 
borders,  she  has  demanded  greater  supply  of 
Phantom  Jets,  which  carry  tei  times  the 
payload  of  Egypt's  MIO  218  an 
offensive  weapons. 

What  these  particulars  por 
Jewish  citizen  of  Israel  Is  the  pel 
isolation  and  embittered  h 
Middle  Bast.  The  ghetto  exlste 
in  earUer  days  has  been  trans] 
tine.  But  In  the  present  case,  |the  external 
community  does  not  seek  the  isdlatlon  of  the 
Jews,  but  their  integration,  as  now  proposed 
by  the  Palestinian  liberation  nlovement. 

So  it  is  that  the  Jewish  probl^  has  some 
full  cycle :  from  a  ghetto  imposetl  to  a  ghetto 
•elf -established.  The  prophecies  of  equa- 
nimity, of  Jewish  cultural  fulfillment  and  of 
a  Jewish  messianic  role  are  no^  floundering 
between  the  Scylla  of  Israeli  nilUtancy  and 
the  Oharybdls  of  the  Paleatlnlain  resistance. 
Alongside  the  tragedy  of  the  P^estine  refu- 
gees stands  the  equjJly  tragic  Image  of  the 
Israeli  Jew.  who  is  caught  between  the  pre- 
scriptions of  a  political  Ideologi  he  did  not 
Invent  and  the  circumstances  if  a  political 
world  be  needs  to  Join.  For  paradoxically, 
only  by  becoming  an  integral  j  part  of  the 
Middle  Bast  can  the  Jewish  presence  in  Pales- 
tine p>rovlde  the  cultural  centen  and  the  po- 
litical haven  which  have  been  bo  central  to 
the  Zionist  dream.  I 

The  resolution  of  these  proplems  which 
Zionism  has  engendered  depend^  on  the  reg- 
ularlzatlon  of  Israel's  relatloi^shlp  to  the 
Jewish  community  In  the 
Arab  milieu  in  which  It  exists 
of  dislocation  and  dlsorlentatl 
ent  enough. 

The  schizoid  character  of 
relations  has  come  Into  the 
the  developing  controversy  ov 
be  a  Jew.  The  problem  Is  roo' 
assumption  that  it  represen 
people  and  that  Israel  Is  the 
that  It  belongs  to  Jewry  and  I  to  Judaism. 
This  assumption  glosses  over  fbe  actuality 
that  Zionism  Is  only  one  of 
social  movements  which 
Century  Europe  and  America 
the  transformation  taking  plac 
em  world.  The  integration 
which  were  set  In  motion  b; 
Revolution  confronted  the  Je 
nltles  of  Europe  with  perplexln| 
identity  and  participation,  an 
a  need  for  modernist  phlloso^ihlee  to  cope 
with  the  issues  at  hand.  Zlonisbi  wtts  one  of 
the  subsequent  movements  which  sought  to 
create  a  synthesis  of  Jewish  [and  western 
values  so  as  to  preserve  a  uniquely  Jewish 
Identity  in  the  context  of  msdern  secular 
orientation.  Beform  Judaism  and  the  Jewish 
trade  unionism  of  eastern  Biror>e  repre- 
sented parallel  approaches  to  'the  common 
problem.  whUe  the  continuation  of  tradi- 
tional orthodoxy  and  the  rise  qf  Jewish  cos- 
mopolitanism formed  the  polarities  of  Jewish 
response  to  the  emancipation  era. 

In  the  broadeat  sense,  none  of  these  groups 
can  be  a*ld  to  represent  the  Whole  Jewish 
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has  been  able  to  win  a  monolithic  allegiance 
in  Europe  or  the  Americas.  The  reason  for 
Zionism's  ultimate  ascendency  in  contem- 
porary Jewish  circles  Is  that  it  has  been  able 
to  blur  the  distinctions  between  secularism 
and  religiosity  through  a  charismatic  and 
romantic  appeal,  and  to  interpret  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  inter-war  period  as  a 
substantiation  of  its  premises.  But  it  re- 
mains that  these  premises  are  as  open  to 
question  as  those  of  any  other  ideological 
system,  and  perhaps  the  more  so  in  view  of 
the  militancy  and  Intolerance  which  have 
come  to  characterize  political  Zionism. 

The  specific  problem  of  Jewish  Identity 
which  Zionism  raised  has  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  as  an  existential  Issue  since 
the  creation  of  the  state.  The  Law  of  Return, 
which  was  enacted  in  1950.  established  the 
rlgh"  of  all  Jews  to  immediate  citizenship 
without  defining  what  it  Is  to  be  a  Jew.  In 
practice,  however,  there  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  to  defer  to  the  orthodox  definition, 
which  considers  Jewish  nationality  indis- 
solubly  linked  to  rellglotis  commitment.  Un- 
til the  recent  ShaUt  case,  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Israel  conferred  the  status 
of  "Jewish  nationality"  upon  the  children  of 
a  gentile  mother  and  a  Jewish  atheist,  only 
those  bom  of  a  Jewish  mother  or  a  convert 
to  Judaism  could  be  considered  Je^-lsh  in 
the  national  sense,  and  then  only  if  the  Indi- 
vidual in  question  had  not  renounced  the 
Jewish  faith  or  adhered  to  another  creed. 
It  was  In  terms  of  this  definition  that  in 
1963  Father  Daniel  Rufelsen.  a  Catholic 
priest  bom  of  Jewish  ptu-ents  was  denied 
immediate  citizenship  as  a  Jewish  immi- 
grant under  the  Law  of  Rettim,  though  the 
residence  requirements  of  naturalization 
were  mlnlmlaed.  It  is  also  becatise  the  state 
tacitly  accepts  the  position  that  religious 
afUlatloii  ts  the  basis  of  Jewish  nationality 
that  mixed  marriages  are  not  legally  recog- 
nized In  Israel,  that  Jewish  sects  which  the 
rabbinate  considers  radical  have  been  sub- 
jected to  legal  and  Institutional  disabilities, 
and  that  public  observance  of  the  Sabbath  Is 
forced  upon  the  entire  population. 

Considering  the  secular  character  of  Zion- 
ism and  of  the  great  majority  o<  Israelis, 
the  deference  to  religious  Interpretations  of 
Jewish  natlotlSfaty  seems  anachronistic.  But 
it  Is  really  a  logical  development  In  the  light 
of  the  myths  which  Zionism  Itself  fostered. 
The  architects  of  the  Zionist  creed  sought  to 
create  an  ecumenical  ideology  which  would 
embrace  the  whole  Jewish  people  In  a  com- 
prehensive system.  It  was  anticipated  that 
this  system  would  not  only  provide  a  panacea 
with  respect  to  the  Jewish  problem,  but  that 
It  would  also  effect  a  broadly  representative 
Jewish  renaissance.  There  remained,  how- 
ever, an  imposing  gulf  between  the  handful 
of  Zionist  Ideologists  whose  basic  aim  was 
"negation  of  the  Diaspora"  and  the  Jewlsb 
world  they  wanted  to  transform.  This  Jew- 
ish world  was  not  only  socially  and  Intel- 
lectually diverse,  but  rooted  In  the  very  Dias- 
pora which  the  Zionists  so  disparaged. 

The  events  of  the  1930s  attracted  many 
Jews  to  Zionism  because  it  held  out  the 
prospect  of  permanent  refuge  and  a  focus  of 
Jewish  dignity.  The  question  of  "Ingather- 
ing" was  another  matter.  While  the  creation 
of  the  state  was  welcomed  by  many  Jews, 
the  programmatic  and  doctrinaire  aspects  of 
Zionism  were  vigorously  resisted.  World 
Jewry  today  comprises  about  14,000,000,  and 
of  these  only  2,500.000  reside  In  Israel  and 
share  Its  citizenship.  This  ratio  cannot  be 
explained  simply  by  the  limited  size  of  the 
state  and  the  emigration  restrictions  in  east- 
em  Ehirope.  It  substantiates  the  basic  but 
obscured  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  con- 
temporary Jews  have  actually  "affirmed"  the 
Diaspora,  that  they  have  opted  In  favor  of 
the  broader  and  deeper  dimensions  of  the 
world  outside  Israel.  Their  support  and  lip- 
service  In  behalf  of  the  state  does  not  dimin- 


ish the  more  significant  and  profound  reality 
that  they  instinctively  resist  the  call  to  a 
diminutive  Jewish  polity.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  the  Diaspora  does  not  have  its  seamy 
side,  too,  but  to  point  out  that  the  modern 
Jewish  world  has  come  too  far  along  to  con- 
fine Itself  within  a  parochial  vision. 

In  seeking  to  elaborate  a  program  of  alle- 
giance which  was  at  the  same  time  compre- 
hensively "Jewlsb"  and  exlstentially  "na- 
tional", the  Zionists  took  recourse  to  the 
loosely  defined  concept  of  Jewish  nation- 
ality implicit  within  Judaism  as  an  ethnic 
religion  and  a  communal  culture.  This  was 
the  only  avenue  through  which  they  could 
forward  their  own  essentially  secular  and 
normalizing  populism  In  a  Jewish  world 
which  remained  as  essentially  resistant  to 
such  idealist  prescriptions.  The  realities  of 
this  quixotic  situation  have  been  almost  lost 
to  view  because  of  one  of  the  most  pervasive 
publicity  campaigns  ever  launched  In  our 
time.  The  fact  of  divided  purpose  and  inter- 
pretation, however,  remains  as  the  constant 
element  in  the  modern  Jewish  dilemma,  of 
which  Zionism  Is  the  focus. 

The  question  of  what  It  Is  to  be  a  Jew  Is 
elusive  and  complex  as  other  questions  of 
identity  which  Involve  the  deeper  problem 
of  humanism.  In  its  present  context,  the  is- 
sue of  Jewlshness  has  been  set  in  the  micro- 
cosmic  framework  of  a  Levantine  state. 
Whatever  Is  decided  by  the  Institutional 
structure  of  Israel  as  to  the  status  of  this 
or  that  Individual,  the  more  profound  prob- 
lem of  the  relationship  between  Israel.  Zion- 
ism and  the  Diaspora  will  remain.  The  recent 
endeavors  In  Israel  to  achieve  a  compromise 
by  blurring  and  manipulating  the  distinc- 
tion between  Israeli  citizenship  and  Jewish 
nationality  will  only  protract  and  compli- 
cate the  delicate  matter  at  hand.  The  prob- 
lem will  never  be  solved,  however,  until  there 
is  a  general  recognition  that  Israel  is  not  the 
Jewish  state,  but  a  Jewish  community. 

If  the  concept  of  Israel  as  a  corporate  en- 
tity with  a  life  and  being  of  Its  own  should 
gain  currency,  the  citizens  of  Israel  would 
seek  to  engage  In  more  constructive  terms — 
the  Immediate  world  in  which  they  live — the 
Arab  Middle  East.  The  parameters  of  such  a 
future  relationship  have  been  drawn  by  the 
maverick  Israeli  politician,  Url  Avnery. 

Avnery's  Ideas  are  set  forth  In  his  recent 
book,  /«rael  Without  Zionists.  He  was  one 
of  many  whose  lives  were  gathered  up  and  re- 
directed by  the  Zionist  movement.  At  the  age 
of  10  he  and  his  parents  left  Hitler's  Ger- 
many and  went  to  Palestine,  where.  In  his 
words,  "We  declared  our  Independence  from 
our  past  .  .  .  the  world  of  our  parents,  their 
ciUture  and  their  backgrovmds."  As  a  youth 
he  attached  himself  to  the  Irgun  but  later 
became  disillusioned  and  embarked  on  an 
Odyssey  of  Ideas  and  associations  which  re- 
flected his  frustration  with  the  Zionist  Idea 
as  formulated  in  the  minds  of  Dlasporan 
Jews,  intimately,  he  was  attracted  to  the 
poet  Ratosh  and  the  Canaanlte  movement. 
This  school  rejected  the  cultural  traditions 
of  the  Dlasi>ora  and  stressed  the  evolution  of 
a  "Hebrew"  national  renaissance  in  Pales- 
tine, the  creation  of  a  distinct  Palestinian 
Jewish  Identity.  It  was  anti-Zionist  In  a 
qualitative  sense,  rejecting  the  international 
Jewish  orientation  and  leadership  of  the 
Zionist  "establishment"  and  the  notion  of 
continuing  umbilical  ties  between  Israel  and 
world  Jewry.  It  retained,  however,  the  essen- 
tially Zionist  Idea  of  a  new  Jewish  image 
emerging  from  the  soli  of  the  ancestral  land. 

Semitic  Action,  which  Url  Avnery  now 
leads,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Canaanites.  Its 
doctrines  represent  an  increasingly  signifi- 
cant reaction  of  contemporary  Israelis  to 
many  of  the  dilemmas  posed  by  the  Zionist 
myth.  Avnery  Is  advocating  a  new  "auto- 
emancipatlon".  this  time  from  the  obsolet« 
and  burdensome  concepts  of  an  ideology 
which  stems  from  nearly  100  years  ago.  In 
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looking  to  the  emergence  of  a  non-Zionist 
Israel,  he  Is  expressing  some  very  deep-seated 
feelings  In  many  of  his  countrymen,  who 
experience  the  intense  loneliness  of  being  an 
"object"  of  Jews  who  are  absent  and  a 
stranger  among  neighbors  who  are  present. 
The  Israeli  is  like  a  child  whose  parents  dote 
on  him  to  the  point  of  stifling  his  Identity 
while  he  Is  trying  to  find  his  way  in  a  world 
which  his  parents  reject  because  they  see  it 
as  a  recapitulation  of  old  enemies  and  a 
threat  to  the  image  in  which  they  wish  to 
cast  their  offspring. 

Avnery  understands  the  short-sightedness 
and  distortions  of  traditional  Zionism.  He 
takes  issue  with  Herzl's  concept  of  a  Jewish 
Palestine  as  "an  outpwjst  of  culture  against 
barbarism",  and  recognizes  the  nature  of 
Ben-Gurlon's  Arabophobla.  In  a  brilliant 
analysis,  he  portrays  Moshe  Dayan  as  an  es- 
sentially pathological  product  of  Zionism  in 
Palestine,  a  "lone  wolf"  who  cannot  get 
close  to  anyone,  who  "never  says  what  he 
really  thinks",  and  who  "was.  Is,  and  will 
always  be  an  Arab-fighter".  He  also  sees  that 
Israeli  campaigns  are  really  reactions  to  the 
"new"  Arab  nationalism  and  that  the  con- 
tinuing Arab-Israeli  war  is  a  product  of  a 
"vicious  circle"  of  Zionist  presumptions  that 
the  Arabs  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  force. 

These  Insights  lend  a  useful  new  persjjec- 
tlve  to  the  problem,  as  does  Avnery's  pro- 
posal for  a  de-Zionlzed  Israel  which  can  in- 
tegrate in  the  Middle  East  and  become  a 
partner  to  a  Pai  Semitica.  But  there  remain 
three  very  serious  problems  in  his  outlook 
and  program.  The  first  Is  that  the  myths 
which  Avnery  exposes  in  the  Zionists  are 
also  apparent  In  his  own  thought.  The  idea 
of  a  "Hebrew"  renaissance  is  a  fanciful  ar- 
chaism which  glosses  over  the  fact  that  an 
essentially  western  people  is  seeking  an  indig- 
enous place  in  a  non-western  land.  We  can 
understand  their  feeling  of  Isolation  and 
their  desire  to  "belong"  in  a  cultural  as  well 
as  a  geographical  sense.  But  it  remains  that 
the  western  Israeli  Is  no  more  a  real  Middle 
Easterner  than  is  the  Boer  in  Capetown  and 
Johannesburg  a  real  African. 

The  second  problem  relates  to  the  Zionist 
concept  of  "emancipation".  If  Avnery  dis- 
parages the  Dlasporan  ties  and  orientations 
of  Zionism,  he  fully  endorses  the  notion  of 
Zionism  as  a  "liberating"  movement,  freeing 
the  Jews  from  their  own  stultifying  past. 
Understandable  as  this  may  be  in  certain 
respects,  it  neglects  the  significance  of  the 
Judiac  heritage  and  the  broad  dimensions  of 
Jewish  secular  development  in  the  modern 
age,  both  of  which  stand  among  the  more 
notable  achievements  of  man  and  have  pro- 
foundly Infiuenced  the  course  of  history. 
One  cannot  but  question  how  a  parochial 
neo-Hebraism  would  compare  to  these  facets 
of  Jewish  experience. 

The  final  problem  with  the  Avnery  thesis — 
and  this  is  probably  the  most  Important  In 
terms  of  a  settlement  to  the  current  con- 
flict— concerns  his  approach  to  the  Arab 
question.  His  attitude  toward  the  Arabs  Is 
rather  condescending  and  academic.  He  sees 
the  Arab  national  movement  as  Initially  "a 
simple  Idea  .  .  .  not  faced  with  the  immense- 
ly complicated  problems  which  confronted 
Zionism".  This  is  hardly  true.  The  develop- 
ment and  evolution  of  the  national  Idea 
among  the  Arabs  is  as  complex  and  Involved 
as  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  other  modern- 
izing movements,  whether  they  be  Jewish, 
Russian,  Indian,  or  Chinese.  The  Arabs,  too, 
have  problems  of  loyalty,  identity,  direction 
and  becoming. 

The  Pax  SeTnitica  which  Url  Avnery  has  In 
mind  la  basically  Israeli -centric.  It  suggests 
the  construction  of  a  Palestinian  state  as 
Israel's  first  Arab  ally,  without  considering 
the  disadvantages  to  the  Palestinians  of  ac- 
cepting a  "lesser"  Palestine  which  would  in- 
evitably become  a  kind  of  satellite  to  the 
Jewish  state  In  the   more  strategically-lo- 


cated and  productive  sectors.  It  also  disre- 
gards the  fact  that  the  Palestinans,  have 
now  developed  a  national  movement  of  their 
own  which  does  not  seek  the  eviction  ot  the 
Jews,  but  the  construction  of  a  secular  and 
pluralistic  state.  This  Is  a  challenge  which 
Avnery  does  not  even  take  Into  account,  and 
considering  the  vast  discrepancy  In  propor- 
tional population.  It  might  be  more  appro- 
priate to  ask  how  Israel  could  fit  Into  a 
broader  Pax  Semitica  than  how  the  Pales- 
tinians and  the  Arabs  in  general  could  ac- 
commodate to  Israeli  schemes  for  Integra- 
tion and  peace. 

These  criticisms  aside,  Url  Avnery  has 
made  a  contribution  to  deeper  understand- 
ing of  a  problem  which  has  bo  troubled 
Arabs.  Israelis  and  the  world.  He  is  seeking 
a  way  around  the  dilemmas  of  the  new  Jew- 
ish presence  in  the  Middle  East,  a  way  to 
escape  the  myths  and  brittle  attitudes  of 
Zionism  In  order  to  build  a  system  of  co- 
existence. He  stands  as  a  point  of  departure, 
a  course  with  frailties  to  be  reconsidered, 
but  one  which  has  essential  merits.  Should 
his  refiections  and  ideas  take  any  root,  the 
possibilities  of  peace  will  be  enhanced.  The 
Arabs  have  a  role  to  play,  also,  but  we  are 
so  often  reminded  of  what  the  Arabs  must 
do  and  seldom  of  the  gestures  which  Israel 
needs  to  make  If  It  Is  to  achieve  a  normal 
way  of  life  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Arab-Israel  conflict  has  been  char- 
acterized by  tt^e  encounter  In  Palestine  of 
two  mutually  hostile  national  movements, 
both  deeply  Influenced  by  larger  affinitive 
communities  outside.  The  prospects  of  set- 
tlement in  the  immediate  future  seem  to  de- 
I>end  on  a  pragmatic  disengagement  of  the 
contending  parties  from  their  cultural  spon- 
sors. If  the  controversy  can  be  Isolated  to 
this  degree,  the  fundamentals  will  emerge  in 
unequivocal  terms  as  the  meeting  of  two 
claims:  one,  asserting  the  right  of  Jews  to 
establish  a  corporate  existence  in  Palestine, 
the  other  maintaining  the  right  of  Pales- 
tinan  Arabs  to  repatriation.  In  this  context, 
excluslvlst  policies  would  tend  to  eclipse  and 
conjointly  the  system  of  relationships  in  all 
dimensions  would  seek  an  appropriate  struc- 
ttire.  Pluralism  in  Palestine  would  reflect 
the  actual  pluralism  of  the  Jewish  and  Arab 
communities  and  help  to  set  the  pace  for  a 
world  already  wearied  by  the  struggle  of  one 
irredentism  against  another. 


WORLD  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
vironment is  a  concern  that  has  no 
boundaries.  Pesticides  have  encircled  the 
globe.  The  nations  of  the  world  together 
are  beginning  to  pollute  the  oceans.  An 
exploding  world  population  is  strainiiig 
the  resources  of  the  earth.  Each  nation 
must  establish  priorities  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular challeiiges  It  faces  in  the  en- 
vironmental crisis. 

But  the  aim  of  a  livable  world  will  be 
met  only  with  concerted,  cooperative  ef- 
forts involving  all  nations — the  prob- 
lem cannot  be  licked  piecemeal.  As  just 
one  instance,  any  one  coimtry  could  take 
unprecedented  steps  to  end  its  pollution 
of  the  sea.  But  if  others  did  not  follow 
suit,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  this 
priceless  resource  essential  to  life  itself 
will  be  destroyed. 

In  a  January  speech  setting  out  an 
environmental  agenda  for  the  1970 's,  the 
distinguished  Senator  frcHn  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  ,  a  leading  advocate  of  en- 
vironmental action,  said  that  winning 
the  war  against  environmental  problems 
is  going  to  require  on  the  part  of  all 
people  a  new  assertion  of  environmental 


rights  and  the  evolution  of  an  ecological 
ethic  of  imderstanding  and  respect  for 
the  bonds  that  unite  the  species  man 
with  the  natural  systems  of  the  planetf! 

He  pointed  out  that  such  an  ethic,  in 
recognizing  the  common  heritage  and 
concern  of  men  of  all  nations,  may  prove 
the  surest  road  to  removing  the  mistrust 
and  mutual  suspicions  that  have  always 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  world 
peace. 

In  a  May  1970,  article  in  War/Peace 
Report,  Senator  Nelson  develor>s  fur- 
ther this  theme  of  the  need  for  coopera- 
tive action  worldwide  to  save  the  en- 
vironment and  proposes  a  major  first 
step,  the  establishment  of  a  World  Com- 
mission to  Preserve  the  Environment, 
which  would  be  associated  with  the 
United  Nations  in  the  same  way  as  are 
many  other  international  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  merits  the 
consideration  of  all  of  us  who  share  this 
concern  about  the  deteriorating  environ- 
ment and  the  threat  to  the  quality  of 
human  life.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  excellent  article  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wk  Need  a  Wzw  Global  Acknct  To  Contsont 

THB  ENVIKONICENT  CRISIS 

(By  Senator  Gatt,ord  Nelson) 

We  all  travel  together,  passengers  on  a 
little  sp>aceshlp.  dei)endent  on  Its  vulnerable 
BuppUes  of  air  and  soil;  all  committed  for 
our  safety  to  its  security  and  peace,  preserved 
from  annihilation  only  by  the  care,  work,  and 
I  wlU  say  the  love  we  give  our  fragile  craft. 

With  these  words,  uttered  In  Geneva  in 
1965,  the  year  of  his  death.  Adlal  Stevenson 
put  his  finger  on  an  Impending  crisis  to 
which  most  citizens  of  the  world  were  to 
wake  up  four  and  five  years  later. 

He  foresaw  the  day  when  we  earth  people 
could  hopelessly  foul  the  thin  envelope  of  air 
that  surrounds  our  planet  with  the  exhaust 
from  our  cars,  factories,  office  buUdlngs  and 
homes. 

The  possibility  now  looms  that  we  can 
shave  the  trees  from  our  rich  forestlands,  rub 
the  land  raw  with  our  plows,  spray  it  with 
deadly  pesticides,  rip  it  with  surface  mining, 
cover  it  with  blankets  or  blacktop  coid  strips 
of  concrete,  and  choke  it  with  oily  fumes  and 
poisonous  gases. 

We  have  gone.'  a  long  way  toward  stifling 
the  land  that  has  under  normal  conditions 
been  so  provident,  and  we  have  not  been 
treating  the  waters  any  better,  gorging  our 
rivers  and  seas  with  the  ever-increasing  ef- 
fluence of  an  ever-more  affluent  society. 

Environmental  problems  extend  also  to  the 
problems  of  {Kipulatlon,  hunger,  distribution 
of  natural  resources,  solids  disposal,  radio- 
active and  poison  disposal,  nuclear  faUout, 
mineral  depletion,  noise  and  pesticides — In 
abort,  to  virtually  every  problem  In  the  world. 

There  is  literally  no  portion  of  the  earth 
that  has  escaped  man's  messes.  The  last 
breath  of  pure  air  Is  thoxight  to  have  been 
Ingested  In  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  six  years  ago. 
Penguins  and  sesJs  In  remote  Antarctica 
show  DDT  In  their  tissues.  Mountain  streams 
where  men  can  safely  drink  the  water  with- 
out treating  It  first  are  becoming  harder  to 
find.  It  Is  now  commonly  understood  that 
massive  measures  must  be  taken  If  man  Is  to 
restore  and  maintain  a  quality  environment, 
but  few  persons  outside  the  scientific  and 
academic  communities  are  aware  that  the 
very  survlTal  of  »"«"  bangs  In  the  balance. 

The  dearest  Indication  that  man  can  de- 
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grade  his  environment  enough  o  threaten 
his  own  existence  Is  that  alreidy  he  has 
forced  other  species  off  the  face  o  f  the  earth. 
Dr.  S  DlUon  Ripley,  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  believes  that  In  25  years 
somewhere  between  75  and  80  percent  of  all 
the  species  of  living  animals  will  be  extinct. 
Until  recent  years,  species  vanished  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  1,000  years.  At  i  resent,  one 
species  Is  dying  out  every  year.  Far  example, 
in  Just  100  years,  we  exterminated  five  bU- 
lion  passenger  pigeons. 

The  World  Health  Organlzatlo  i  estimates 
that  In  the  last  100  years  over  55  9  species  of 
mammals,  birds  and  reptiles  have  been 
pushed  to  the  brink  of  extinction.  Unlike 
the  dinosaur,  which  died  out  oi  er  millions 
of  years,  endangered  species  today  are  being 
wiped  out  In  a  second  of  geologl :  time.  One 
hundred  and  ten  kinds  of  maiunals  have 
succumbed  In  the  Christian  en  alone,  70 
per  cent  of  them  In  the  last  cet  tury. 

Several  forms  of  wildlife  are  »day  faced 
with  extinction:  the  petrel  of  Bermuda,  the 
bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon  oi  America, 
the  osprey  and  the  blue  shell  ( rab  are  all 
threatened. 

An  alarming  aspect  of  this  iiltuatlon  Is 
the  Insidious  way  In  which  theje  birds  are 
eradicated.  No  one  wishes  for  tielr  deaths. 
The  Bermuda  petrel,  a  rare  ocei  nlc  bird  of 
the  North  Atlantic  that  has  no  cantact  with 
any  land  treated  with  Insecticides,  never- 
theless lays  eggs  with  6.4  parts  per  million 
of  DDT  residues,  acquired  thr<  ugh  eating 
contaminated  seallfe.  Similarly,  t]  le  eagle  and 
the  osprey  face  extinction  becaus  e  herbicides 
diminish  their  capacity  to  produce  calcium 
and  their  eggs  are  no  longer  Strang  enough 
to  contain  the  chicks. 

The  fate  of  these  creatures  caanot  be  de- 
cided through  national  legislation,  because 
the  birds  pay  no  attention  to  bov  ndary  lines. 
Some  countries,  notably  Sweden  and  Den- 
msirk,  and  recently  Canada,  h  ive  banned 
DDT.  But  that  Is  Just  a  beginning. 

Soil  erosion,  the  tide  and  tlie  chain  of 
life  Itself  carry  pesticides  to  the  farthest 
reaches  of  the  world  without  regard  to 
t>oundarlea.  In  Antarctica,  as  unpopulated  a 
spot  as  there  Is  In  the  world,  2  600  tons  of 
DDT  are  estimated  to  have  acci  imulated  in 
the  snow  and  ice. 

The  battle  against  pollution  must  over- 
come the  Jurisdictional  boundary  lines  that 
carve  the  planet  Into  separate  a  svereigntlcs. 
The  metropKJlltan  area  around  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, has  452  munlclpalitlea — Iccal  govern- 
ments that  under  normal  conditions  operate 
without  regard  to  one  another;  the  problem 
of  Independent  Jurisdictions  Is  i:om pounded 
when  applied  to  the  Intematlonfil  scene. 

Some  examples  graphically  p<>lnt  up  the 
need  for  International  solutions  jto  pollution 
problems : 

An  oU  tanker  from  Country  ^  ruptures  a 
seam,  and  oil  gushes  out  to  mar  the  beauty 
of  Country  T's  beaches  and  t<j  kill  off  Its 
sea  fowl,  marine  life  and  underwater  vege- 
tation. 

Rising  acidity  In  rain  and  sno^,  attributed 
to  wastes  from  Britain  and  possibly  West 
Germany  threaten  to  destroy  freah-water 
fish  and  forests  In  Norway  If  not  controlled. 
Radioactivity  from  an  atom  tfst  In  Coun- 
try A  spreads  to  far-off  Country  B,  Imperil- 
ing Country  B's  milk  products,     i 

Mustard  gas  containers  dumped  Into  the 
ocean  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  rxist 
through,  and  the  lethal  gases  l)egln  to  leak 
out. 

Chemicals  used  by  a  large  power  at  war 
In  a  small  country  create  a  ffar  that  the 
chemicals  may  sterilize  the  lanil  or  at  least 
drastlcaUy  reduce  Its  agricultural  output  for 
many  years,  or  even  permanently. 

Dirty  air  from  a  large  city  ^rlfts  over  a 
national  border  Into  another  country. 

Polluted  water  from  Country  C  flows  Into 
Country  D,  rendering  any  attempts  by  Coun- 
try D  to  ke«p  Its  water  clean  i  utUe. 
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THANT  SUCCISTS  CONTKOLS 

A  r«port  Issued  by  UJI.  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  last  May  foiuid  that  many  pollu- 
tion problems  are  global.  The  report  outlined 
several  areas  In  which  International  agree- 
ment offered  the  best  or  only  protection  of 
environmental  concerns. 

In  addition  to  the  new  commonplace  forms 
of  air  and  water  pollution,  the  report  found 
a  need  for  International  agreement  In  the 
areas  of  radioactive  fallout;  protection  across 
boundary  lines  for  migratory  birds,  mam- 
mals and  reptiles,  and  agreements  In  mat- 
ters affecting  weather  and  climate. 

The  report  concluded:  "Both  at  national 
and  International  levels,  action  programs  and 
Institutional  measures  to  correct  and  pre- 
vent pollution  of  the  air,  of  land,  water  and 
ocean  resources,  and  of  food,  are  urgently 
needed.  So  are  legislative  and  administrative 
controls,  in  the  Interest  of  both  social  and 
economic  objectives,  on  the  use  of  pesticides 
and  other  chemicals  which  are  essential  In 
modern  agriculture  and  Industry  but  which, 
when  wrongly  used,  can  be  harmful  to  man 
and  his  environment." 

In  the  past,  pollution  has  been  mainly  the 
problem  of  affluent  nations,  but  that  Is  not 
true  any  more.  Even  while  pollution  from  the 
more  industrialized  nations  blows  and  flows 
past  borders  into  the  less  develojjed  coun- 
tries those  countries  are  clamoring  for  what 
they  see  as  the  blessings  of  Industrialization. 
These  International  problems  fall  within 
the  purview  of  the  United  Nations.  They  are 
non-ldeologlcal  in  nature,  and  they  affect 
all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  world,  human 
and  otherwise.  The  U.N.  Conference  on  Hu- 
man Environment  to  be  held  In  Stockholm  in 
1972  Is  a  major  first  step  toward  making  the 
U.N.  work  on  International  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

Since  time  to  cope  with  these  problems  Is 
so  short.  I  would  hope  that  the  international 
community  would  move  with  more  celerity 
than  Is  Its  wont  In  creating  the  necessary 
Institutions.  I  would  propose  that  there  be 
established  a  World  Commission  to  Preserve 
the  Environment,  which  would  be  associated 
with  the  United  Nations  In  much  the  same 
manner  as  are  other  International  agencies. 
The  commission  would  have  to  be  created  In 
such  a  way  that  Its  composition  and  voting 
procedures  would  properly  reflect  population 
and  power  distribution  In  the  world.  Its 
budget  would  be  provided  for  through  means 
similar  to  those  used  for  other  International 
organizations;  each  government  would  make 
an  appropriation  to  it  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  commission  and  that  govern- 
ment's own  procedures.  The  commission 
members  would  have  to  be  named  through 
a  process  of  government  consultations,  but 
once  appointed  they  should  be  free  to  vote 
their  own  minds  and  consciences. 

At  this  stage  In  the  development  of  In- 
ternational Institutions.  It  does  not  seem 
likely  that  the  World  Commission  to  Pre- 
serve the  Environment  could  be  endowed 
with  physical  enforcement  powers.  However, 
It  would  not  seem  beyond  the  bounds  of 
political  possibility  to  empower  the  commis- 
sion to  set  up  a  global  monitoring  system 
to  oversee  the  environment.  There  Is  al- 
ready a  precedent  for  this  In  the  UJJ.  Scien- 
tific Committee  for  Atomic  Radiation,  which 
was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  In 
1955  and  which  has  since  then,  with  little 
fanfare,  monitored  the  atmosphere  for  con- 
tamination by  artificial  radioactivity  and 
made  Its  findings  available  in  azmual  re- 
ports. There  are  also  many  other  UJ*.  agen- 
cies that  deal  one  way  or  another  with  en- 
vironmental problems,  and  the  new  commis- 
sion could  coordinate  with  their  activities 
to  achieve  maximum  effectiveness. 

Whenever  the  commission  found  offenses 
against  the  environment — whether  In  the 
seabed,  the  ocean,  the  atmosphere,  outer 
space,  or  even  on  land,  when  the  pollutions 
were  detected  crossing  international  bound- 


aries— the  commission  could  Initiate  a  co- 
operative effort  to  solve  the  problem.  The 
prestige  of  the  commission,  combined  with 
Its  authority  to  publicize  lu  rulings  widely, 
might  allow  It  to  be  effective  in  getting 
compliance  even  though  It  might  lack  any 
legal  means  of  enforcement.  Various  non- 
governmental organizations  ranging  all  the 
way  from  churches  to  citizens,  conservation 
and  youth  groups,  cotild  be  a  powerful  politi- 
cal force  to  help  Implement  the  commis- 
sion's recommendations. 

The  commission  could  do  more  than  mon- 
itor the  environment,  however.  It  could  carry 
out  research  on  all  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment and  how  to  keep  it  unspoiled;  it  could 
act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  considerable 
data  already  existing.  It  could  also  under- 
take programs  of  education  aimed  at  both 
ordinary  citizens  and  leaders  in  Industry  to 
bring  them  into  the  campaign  against  pol- 
lution. 

There  are  other  avenues  where  interna- 
tional environmental  matters  can  be  dis- 
cussed and  solutions  weighed.  In  part,  the 
answers  He  with  the  people  themselves  and 
require  no  action  by  governments.  Individ- 
uals are  slowly  learning  that  what  they  do 
and  don't  do  has  direct  consequences  on  their 
enviroiunent. 

In  the  United  States,  the  widespread  sup- 
port for  and  participation  in  Earth  Day  held 
April  22  can  extend  itself  to  international 
pollution  problems.  Youth  and  adults  alike 
can  say  what  they  think  about  manufac- 
turers making  cars  that  send  up  blankets 
of  carbon  monoxide,  about  oil  companies  that 
drill  holes  into  the  ocean  floor  and  spill  dl 
that  kills  birds  and  marine  life  and  that 
ruins  the  beaches  for  people,  about  govern- 
ments that  dump  radioactive  wastes  on  the 
ocean  floor. 

Any  rational  approach  to  worldwide  pollu- 
tion or  conservation  requires  that  national 
and  local  rivalries  be  set  aside  and  that 
people  the  world  over  start  to  think  of  one 
another  as  brothers  vrlth  common  aflUctioos 
and  common  needs. 

Whether  it  is  worn  by  an  American,  an 
East  Indian  or  an  African,  the  button  that 
says.  "Give  Earth  a  Chance,"  has  the  same 
meaning.  We're  all  In  the  same  boat,  as  the 
sailor  says,  and  we  must  row  together. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  ruthless  takeover  of  the  Baltic 
States— Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia. 
In  June  of  1940,  armed  troops  of  the 
Soviet  Union  poured  into  the  Baltic 
States  and  forcibly  Incorporated  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  into  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  never 
recognized  this  forced  annexation. 

Elections  were  held  in  the  usual 
Soviet  style.  The  candidates  were  selected 
by  Moscow,  and  Lithuanians,  Letts,  and 
Estonians  were  led  at  gunpoint  to  vote 
for  their  respective  slates.  Over  the  suc- 
ceeding 30  years  there  has  ensued  a 
series  of  policies  aimed  at  breaking  down 
the  ethnic  and  cultural  character  of  the 
Baltic  peoples.  Thousands  of  Baits  have 
been  deported  to  Siberia;  Russian  in- 
stitutions and  Communist  doctrine  have 
been  imposed  on  the  Baltic  peoples,  as 
has  the  Russian  language.  No  effort  has 
been  spared  to  rob  the  Baltic  nations  of 
their  cultural  heritage. 

The  people  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  have  vigorously  resisted  Soviet 
domination.  They  resisted  first  by  force 
of  arms.  Incurring  terrible  losses.  Since 
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1952  the  Baits  have  continued  to  resist 
passively. 

The  proud  people  of  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries have  suffered  a  stormy  and  belea- 
guered history.  Prom  time  immemorial 
Russian  and  Germanic  forces  have  swept 
back  and  forth  across  their  lands.  But 
the  present  Soviet  domination  is  the 
most  brutally  destructive  that  they  have 
yet  endured.  Our  solemn  observation  of 
this  grim  anniversary  must  serve  to 
focus  world  opinion  on  the  plight  of  the 
Baltic  nations  so  that  we  shsjl  stand  with 
a  renewed  awareness  against  the  im- 
perialistic ambitions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    UNFINISHED 
EDUCATIONAL  TASKS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  3  years,  there  has  served  in  the  Office 
of  Education  one  of  the  Nation's  finest 
public  servants  and  leading  authorities 
on  the  education  of  the  very  young.  He 
is  James  J.  Gallagher.  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Planning.  Research,  and 
Evaluation  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Gallagher  has  witnessed,  and  par- 
ticipated in,  an  exciting  era  of  public 
education.  A  great  body  of  laws  has  been 
passed;  new  ideas  have  been  generated 
and  many  brought  into  being. 

He  has  been  In  the  Office  of  Education 
long  enough  to  experience  some  frustra- 
tion that  all  of  us  experience  with  the 
performance  of  education  programs. 
What  happens  between  the  time  the  first 
money  Is  appropriated  and  the  time  the 
first  child  enters  such  a  program?  What 
happens  after  it  has  been  in  operation 
a  year,  or  2,  or  3,  or  a  dozen? 

Dr.  Gallagher  is  leaving  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  become  director  of  the  Frank 
Porter  Center  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Upon  his  de- 
parture, he  has  analyzed  some  of  these 
questions,  and  come  up  with  Interesting 
and  provocative  answers. 

Dr.  Gallagher  leaves  behind  not  only 
a  distinguished  record  of  accomplish- 
ment at  the  Office  of  Education,  but  the 
benefit  of  his  experience.  Before  coming 
to  the  Office  of  Education,  he  was  direc- 
tor of  psychological  services,  Dayton 
Hospital  for  Disturbed  Children,  Dayton, 
'  Ohio;  assistant  director  of  the  phycho- 
loglcal  clinic  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity; assistant  professor  at  the  Institute 
for  Research  on  Exceptional  Children  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  later  its 
director.  He  has  been  a  visiting  adjunct 
professor,  education  Improvement  pro- 
gram at  Duke  University.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Tutoring  of  Brain  Injured 
Mentally  Retarded  Children,"  published 
in  1960;  of  "Teaching  the  Gifted  Child," 
published  in  1964;  "Teaching  Gifted 
Students,"  published  in  1965. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "Unfinished  Educa- 
tional Tasks,  Thoughts  on  Leaving  Gov- 
ernment Service,"  Dr.  Gallagher  tells 
some  of  the  reasons  why  performance 
seems  to  fall  short  of  promise  In  many 
educational  activities. 

He  describes  the  layers  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy that  beset  Office  of  Education 
plans.  He  outlines  the  need  to  reorganize 


education  at  all  levels  of  government — 
local.  State,  and  Federal.  He  suggests 
some  areas  of  concentration  and  spe- 
cialty that  are  most  appropriate  for  Fed- 
eral activity. 

I  know  that  Dr.  Gallagher  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  better  education 
in  America.  His  observations  will  be  help- 
ful to  all  of  us  who  also  plan  to  devote 
ourselves  to  better  education  In  America. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  pa- 
per printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Unfinished  Educationai.  Tasks 
(By  James  J.  Gallagher) 

Since  the  news  of  my  forthcoming  resig- 
nation, I  have  had  many  requests  or  inquiries 
as  to  the  principal  reasons  for  my  departure. 
In  order  to  put  Incorrect  speculation  to  rest, 
1  issue  this  statement  of  personal  conviction. 

The  problems  that  plague  effective  govern- 
ment action  In  education  are  many  and  cen- 
ter mainly  upon  how  important  decisions  are 
made.  I  wish  to  state  some  of  these  problems 
and  possible  solutions  as  a  final  statement 
upon  leaving  Government  Service. 

In  Washington,  we  still  play  the  game  of 
hero  and  villain,  as  the  press  testifies  dally. 
However,  villains  In  Washington  are  far  few- 
er than  most  people  believe.  Many  of  the 
problems  are  imbedded,  rather,  in  failure 
within  the  organization  and  system  of  gov- 
ernment Itself.  These  fiaws  extend  beyond 
particular  individuals  in  temporary  leader- 
ship positions.  Before  major  improvements 
can  be  made  in  the  construction  and  imple- 
mentation of  sound  educational  policy,  the 
Washington  decision-making  system  must  be 
corrected  in  a  fundamental  manner. 

Four  of  these  organizational  problems  have 
been  major  frustrations  in  our  work  and  none 
of  them  seem  to  be  getting  much  better  : 

EXOSION  or  AUTHOKITT  OF  U.S.  OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION 

I  believe  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
should  be  the  major  center  for  the  develop- 
ment of  national  policy  on  education  and  the 
principal  educational  spokesman  of  tlie 
Federal  Government,  once  the  broad  outlines 
of  White  House  interests  have  been  stated. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  virtually  all 
major  educational  policy  decisions  and  state- 
ments are  being  made  at  other  governmental 
levels  with  only  perfunctory  recognition  of 
the  existence  or  the  role  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Office  has  had  only  limited  par- 
ticipation in  the  plans  for  desegregation  of 
education,  higher  education,  educational  re- 
search and  development,  and  other  areas. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  that  limited 
participation  was  the  negative  tone  in  the 
White  House  Messages  on  Education  which 
appear  more  critical  than  constructive  in 
their  approach  to  education.  Various  admin- 
istrative spKDkesmen,  from  the  White  House 
down,  seem  willing  to  make  education  and 
educators  the  scapegoat  for  a  multitude  of 
societal  problems  not  of  their  making,  but  at 
the  same  time  are  not  willing  to  provide  the 
high  priority  and  necessary  resources  to  get 
needed  educational  tasks  accomplished. 

UNCXaTAIK     COKMtnfENT    TO     USXAKCH    AMD 
DEVELOPMENT 

One  of  the  new  thrusts  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration which  persuaded  me  to  become  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning,  Re- 
search and  Evaluation  was  a  major  concern 
for  meaningful  advances  in  research  and 
development  as  a  means  of  improving  Amer- 
ican education.  We  started  with  high  hopes. 
However,  the  treatment  of  the  initial  1971 
budget  requests  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  cutting  existing  research  programs  by 
over  (IS  million,  while  allovrlng  modest  starts 


for  new  efforts,  was  a  distinct  shock.  It  was 
the  first,  but  not  the  last,  indication  that 
fiscal  considerations  and  budget  technicians 
often  determine  major  educational  policy 
decisions,  no  matter  the  rhetoric  of  the 
visible   spokesmen   for    the   Administration. 

I  am  natiu^lly  pleased  that  the  new  pro- 
gram of  Experimental  School* — designed  to 
carefully  test  major  new  innovations — and 
the  proposed  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion— designed  to  provide  a  major  visible 
center  of  planning  and  action  for  educational 
research — are  receiving  favorable  comment. 
Having  worked  hard  to  develop  these  new  and 
promising  concepts,  I  am  gratified  that  they 
are  receiving  careful  consideration.  But  these 
new  programs  alone  do  not  make  a  total 
research  program.  Rather,  the  major  efforts 
that  began  In  1966  under  Title  IV  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
should  be  the  base  upon  which  future  edu- 
cational research  and  development  should 
be  buUt. 

If  effective  programs  In  existing  Research 
and  Development  Centers  and  Educational 
Laboratories  and  other  past  innovative  ef- 
forts are  starved  in  order  to  feed  new  pro- 
grams, American  education  wlU  not  profit. 
The  1972  budget  is,  of  course,  crucial  and 
there  will  be  strong  temptation  for  those 
solely  concerned  with  fiscal  considerations 
to  transfer  or  cut  the  more  established  pro- 
grams, and  transfer  funds  from  those  pro- 
grams Into  new  efforts  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.  Such  a  move  could 
be  accompanied  by  lofty  statements  of  "ex- 
citing new  advances  in  research,"  when,  in 
fact,  the  total  educational  research  money 
available  may  show  Uttle  or  no  increase. 
Many  concerned  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions will  be  watching  the  1972  budget  care- 
fully to  see  If  there  is  a  genuine  increase  In 
research  funds,  or  merely  a  transfer  of  funds 
from  old  to  new  programs. 

The  concept  of  the  NaUonal  InsUtute 
of  Education,  as  a  visible  indication  of  our 
commitment  to  systematic  improvement  of 
educationai  programs,  affords  much  promise 
In  leading  us  into  a  new  era  for  research 
and  for  the  educational  consumer.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  can  attract  first-rate  re- 
searchers from  many  disciplines  such  as  psy- 
chology, economics,  anthropology,  etc.,  as 
well  as  talented  educators.  It  could  create 
a  greatly  improved  environment  for  research 
administration  and  planning  it  would  be 
tragic  If  this  promising  agent  for  educationai 
improvement  became  immersed  In  political  or 
budgetary  legerdemain.  In  this  spirit,  there 
is  a  strong  need  to  keep  the  staffing  patterns 
of  the  proposed  National  Institute  as  free 
from  political  Influence  as  possible.  The 
country  deserves,  and  the  educational  com- 
munity requires,  the  best  frocn  a  National 
Institute,  and  the  political  affiliations  of 
top  staff  are  an  irrelevancy. 

CAN   THE   GOVZKNMENT   KEEP   ITS   PROIflSE? 

The  credibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
Is  under  serious  and  justified  attack  because 
of  its  failure  to  follow  through  on  programs 
once  they  have  begun.  Title  in  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
the  educational  laboratories  are  only  two  of 
many  programs  that  began  with  great  ex- 
pectations. In  the  second  or  third  year  of 
their  efforts — their  political  glamour  worn 
off — their  favored  place  was  taken  In  the 
Administration  by  new.  bright,  and  shiny 
programs  that  are  polished  by  hope  and  un- 
sullied by  experience. 

The  odds  now  seem  to  be  against  the 
realistic  use  of  long-range  educational  plan- 
ning for  the  foreseeable  future  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Although  most  everyone  admits 
to  the  Importance  of  planning  In  the  ab- 
stract, the  existing  governmental  organiza- 
tion or  system  Is  designed  to  Inevitably 
frustrate  It.  There  are  simply  too  many  per- 
sons, some  at  quite  low  levels  In  the  hler- 
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archy,   who  h»T«  the  power  to 
signals  on  previous  oominltments 
range  programs.  The  plans  deelgii 
years  become  the  victims  of  persods 
no  sense  of  history,  or  respwct  fr- 
begun   before   their   entry    upon 
but   who   are  eager   to   push  the 
projects  to  "make  their  own  marl 
ington. 

Outside   the   Office  of 
present  time,  there  are  at  least 
major  sources  of  policy  review 
within  the  Executive  Branch 
by   the  Secretary's  Office  of 
nlng.    by    Evaluation,   by    the 
budgetary  analysts,  by  the  staff 
Secretary,  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  White  Hous« 
lead  to  many  amendments  and  mi 
The  number  of  these  people  an< 
tlclpatlon  In  policy  declslon-mr 
to  be  Increasing  dally.  Moreover 
hestltate  to  exercise  veto  power 
programs.  The  multiplication  of 
have  authority  to  change  prog 
leave  others  to  face  the  often 
sequences  of  their  actions  Is  one 
severe  morale  problems  in  goveri 
after  programs  run  this  gauntlet, 
be  reviewed  again  by  the  Congres  s 
other  variety  of  special  interests 
to  bear  on  the  programs. 

Government  officials  have  ofti  i 
cused  of   being  inconsistent  In 
statements    and    program    decial 
such  inconsistency  is  the  result 
of  shifting  aUlances  of  power 
government  that  throw  up  new 
corks  on  the  waves,  and  Just  as 
merge  those  not  In  current 
be  a  miracle  if  consistent 
orities  could  survive  such 
tion — and  miracles  are  currently 

It  seems   to  me   that  until 
changes  are  made  In  the  untimi 
myriads  of  people  to  change  or 
programs,  budgets,  and  prlorlti 
flee  of  Education  every  few  i 
be  impossible  to  carry  out  a  . 
long-range  goals  and  objectives 
new  programs  again,  and  pain  , 
portrait  of  what  those  new  progi 
compUsh.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
the   same   cycle   of    excitement 
despMdr  will  not  be  repeated  b; 
which  we  make  our  future  dec' 
not.  unless  we  adopt  specific  c 
cedure.  such  as  those  detailed 
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NATIONAL       NEGLECT      AND       THX 
STUDKNT 


My  interest  in  joining  the  OSce  of  Edu 
cation    three    years    ago    was    t->   direct    the 
then    new    Bureau    of    Educaton    for    the 
HandicaiH>ed.     Although    some    substantial 
progress   has   been   made   during  this    tUne 
there   remains   a  glaring  gap   between   need 
and   national   action   for   handli:apped   chll 
dren  of  school  and  pre-school  ajes.  Over  half 
of  the  estimated  7,000.000  hand  capped  chil- 
dren  in   our   nation   are   still   not   receiving 
needed    special    education    sen  ices    in    our 
schools.    The    United    States   stmds   In   un 
favorable  comparison  to  most  of   the  coun 
tries  of  the  civilized  world  in  oi  i  education 
al    and    health    provisions    for    handicapped 
children.  To  rank  below  the  toji  ten  nations 
in  the  prevention  of  infant  mo-tallty  is  one 
of  the  many  sad  statistics  for  a  proud  na- 
tion. 

What  is  needed  is  not  just  smMll  percentage 
annual  increments  in  a  9100  million  pro- 
gram (currently  representing  a«  average  In- 
vestment of  less  than  (20  per  student),  but 
a  dramatic  Increase,  representliig  a  doubling 
or  trebling  of  effort  In  a  progiam  that  has 
proven  Itself  to  be  effective,  afid  has  dem- 
onstrated Its  ability  to  encourige  States  to 
increase  their  own  efforts.  Tbl»  program  la 
small  enough  to  profit  materially  and  visibly 
from  a  major  Influx  of  funds,  whereas  the 
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HANOICAPPZO 


same   amount   might   dls^pear   without   a 
trace  in  larger  programs. 

The  program  for  handicapped  children  al- 
ways seems  to  be  too  small,  on  a  fiscal  basis, 
to  ever  merit  a  major  priority  role  in  the 
Office  of  Education's  budget  plans,  even 
though  Congress  has  been  quite  favorably 
disposed  to  programs  for  the  handicapped. 
The  notion  that  we  might  double  or  triple 
the  Federal  effort  for  the  handicapped  may 
seem  dramatic,  but  actually  represents  much 
lees  money  than  has  been  regularly  moved 
back  and  forth  In  the  budget  checker  game 
with  larger  prognuns. 

POSSIBLX    SOLimONS 

I  would  not  mention  these  problems  If  I 
did  not  think  there  were  ways  to  solve  them. 
There  are  some  constructive  step*  that  can 
be  taken. 

I.  The   Establishment   of   a   Department   o/ 
Education 

No  other  major  country  in  the  Western 
world  tries  to  combine  the  Immense  fields 
of  health,  education,  and  welfare  into  a  sin- 
gle cabinet-level  department.  After  three 
years  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
Uon  and  Welfare,  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  few 
other  nations  have  been  tempted  to  follow 
this  example.  The  attached  table  shows  that 
the  budget  of  the  Office  of  Education  al- 
ready exceeds  that  of  five  cabinet  depart- 
ments (Interior,  Post  Office.  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice and  State).  We  actually  have  within 
Health.  EducaUon  and  Welfare  three  sepa- 
rate operating  departments  bound  together 
only  by  a  burgeoning  bureaucracy  at  the 
Secretarial  level.  A  total  of  over  2,000  per- 
sons now  operates  out  the  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  originally  conceived  as  merely  a 
coordination  service  between  the  operating 
agencies  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Education's  share  In  the  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
has.  dropped  from  approximately  33  per- 
cent to  18  percent  In  the  time  I  have  been  in 
Washington.  In  real  dt^lars.  our  1971  budget 
level  U  below  our  *)udget  back  in  1966.  There 
Is  the  further  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
Federal  contribution  to  the  total  education- 
al costs  has  fallen  from  8  percent  to  6.6  per- 
cent in  the  last  three  years  despite  the  major 
financial  crises  felt  at  the  local  and  State 
levels. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  money  given  to 
Health  and  Welfare  Is  not  appropriate.  It 
merely  points  up  the  difficulty  that  educa- 
tion has  in  competing  within  a  single  HEW 
budget.  The  tasks  of  the  Office  of  Education 
are  becoming  more  and  more  complicated  by 
the  additional  layers  of  bureaucracy  that 
must  be  negotiated  to  achieve  effective  pro- 
grams I  cannot  think  of  a  single  Important 
reason  why  these  three  unlikely  companions 
(health,  education  and  welfare)  share  the 
same  Department.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
other  educational  efforts  being  mounted  in  a 
large  number  of  agencies  with  little  or  no  co- 
ordination with  the  Office  of  Education  or 
HEW. 

The  earlier  HEW  goal  to  have  all  of  the 
basic  three  elements  of  the  Department 
work  together  to  deliver  toUl  service  to  the 
Individual  was  found  to  be  not  viable,  and 
was  essentially  abandoned  some  time  ago. 
With  different  regulations,  different  local 
and  State  agencies,  different  guidelines,  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  we  can  work  toward 
a  coordination  objective  within  the  total  HEW 
Department  any  better  than  If  each  element 
(health,  education,  and  welfare)  were  In  a 
separate  department.  A  cabinet-level  De- 
prtment  of  Education  would  allow  for  the 
effective  bringing  together  of  the  many  Fed- 
eral efforts  In  the  education  domain. 

2.   Helping  the  Government  keep  its 
promises 

There  Is  little  hope  of  saving  the  bright 
priorities  of  last  year's  programs  unless  some 
type  of  protective  environment  is  established 


for  long-range  educational  programs  of  high 
priority.  This  means  that  both  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  Congress  would  need  to 
give  tacit  approval  to  the  concept  that  per- 
haps 20  percent  of  the  budget  be  set  aside 
annually  for  long-range  goals,  and  not  be 
thrown  each  year  Into  the  same  gladiatorial 
arena  that  the  rest  of  the  programs  face. 
Such  a  formula  would  earn  the  special 
blessing  of  those  constituents  In  the  Nation's 
school  systems,  universities  and  education- 
al Industries  who  would  have  the  chance  to 
accomplish  something  effective  with  some 
consistency  of  Federal  support  over  a  period 
of  time.  These  constituents  now  have  to  face 
constant  uncertainty,  anxiety,  changed  sig- 
nals and  radical  budget  adjustments. 

This  protection  of  priority  programs  would 
not  be  a  request  for  a  free  ride  for  these 
programs.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  strin- 
gent criteria  would  be  applied  before  put- 
ting a  program  Into  this  protective  category, 
and  a  careful  review  could  be  made  at  a  given 
point  In  time  before  any  long-term  renewal. 
It  does  mean  that  we  wouldn't  be  yanking 
up  the  fragile  educational  plant  every  six 
months  just  to  see  how  the  roots  were  grow- 
ing. 

3.    The   acceptances    of   special    Federal 

responsibilities 
As  a  general  rule,  we  should  continue  to 
strive  to  give  maximum  flexibility  to  local 
school  administrators  to  use  Federal  funds. 
Education  Is  Coo  complicated  a  field  to  think 
that  any  one  neat  solution  such  as  revenue 
sharing  will  meet  all  of  the  existing  tough 
problems. 

There  are  many  valid  reasons  why  we 
should  provide  some  system  of  general  sup- 
port fiJkda_to  the  beleaguered  educational 
agenclesythat  would  Improve  the  general 
delivery  of  educational  services  to  all  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  a  special  Federal  role 
seems  clearly  indicated  In  strengthening 
those  components  of  the  total  educational 
system  that  lie  beyond  local  resources  such 
as  research,  training,  and  educational  com- 
munication. 

Not  every  school  system  can  develop  Its 
own  mathematics  curriculum  or  develop  the 
specialized  tests  to  measure  Its  effectiveness 
in  improving  student  attitude.  My  experi- 
ence with  research  and  Its  specialized  re- 
quirements and  broad  applications  has  con- 
vinced me  that  a  major  Federal  initiative 
Is  an  absolute  must.  SUte  and  local  edu- 
cational administrators  have  shown  their 
inability  to  support  such  items  In  the  face 
of  the  immediate  and  overriding  pressures 
to  provide  needed  educational  services. 

Not  every  community  nor  every  State  can 
provide  entirely  for  the  specialized  needs  of 
blind,  deaf,  cerebral  palsied,  or  multiple 
handicapped  children.  The  evidence  Is  clear 
that  special  Federal  assistance  is  required 
to  insure  that  no  child  with  these  handi- 
caps suffers  because  of  an  accident  of  resi- 
dence or  geographical  location.  The  handi- 
capped have  always  represented  a  kind  of 
proving  ground  for  the  development  of  new 
approaches  in  education  such  as  individu- 
alized instruction,  clear  establishment  of 
behavioral  objectives,  the  creative  use  of 
media,  pre-school  education,  etc.  Provldtnj? 
Federal  initiatives  in  thU  program  Is  more 
than  a  moral  Issue — it  U  sound  naUonal 
educational  policy. 

A  legitimate  debate  could  be  held  aljout 
whether  education's  major  barrier  Is  lack 
of  imagination  or  poor  transportation  ot 
Ideas.  We  have  many  examples  of  excellent 
practices  and  programs,  but  few  examples 
of  the  technique  of  how  to  move  them 
from  one  place  to  another.  A  clear  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  Is  to 
Invest  heavily  In  dissemination  of  better 
Ideas  and  practices.  The  means  by  which  we 
can  transport  new  Ideas  and  new  practices 
In  education  are  complex  and  still  some- 
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what  obscure.  We  have  some  minor  starts 
In  small  InfVsrmatlon  systems,  but  there  Is 
a  clear  Federal  responsibility  to  Insure  tnat 
good  ideas  and  superior  practices  get  from 
Portland  to  Austin,  and  from  Long  Beach  to 
Utlca.  Programs  of  educational  communi- 
cation are  not  ctirrently  receiving  more  than 
token  support — perhaps  $10-«15  minion  In 
all. 

I  have  occasionally  felt  that  we  in  the 
government  are  actors  in  a  badly  written 
or  badly  produced  play  by  a  long-forgotten 
author.  Good  actors  can  disguise  the  flaws 
In  the  play  for  a  while,  while  bad  actors 
make  them  Immediately  apparent,  but  the 
flaws  remain  and  merely  changing  the  cast 
of  characters  doesn't  help  that  much.  We 
need  to  do  something  about  the  play,  or  In 
this  Instance  the  way  In  which  decision- 
making occurs  on  educational  matters  In 
govertunent.  There  will  be  few  meaningful 
accomplishments  In  Federal  education  policy 
without  this  reform. 


The  President  in  bis  White  House  Message 
on  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  has 
called  for  educational  reform,  and  well  he 
might.  A  scattered  and  financially  Impover- 
ished set  of  autonomous  20,000  local  school 
districts  was  built  for  a  bygone  era,  with 
simpler  goals.  We  need  to,  as  a  nation,  pull 
our  educational  system  vigorously  Into  the 
last  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  But  we 
need  educational  reform  at  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment level  as  well. 

Unless  we  can  organize  ourselves  at  the 
Federal  level  to  keep  our  educational  prom- 
ises, to  Identify  one  clear  spokesman  for 
Federal  education  policy,  to  support  and  give 
leadership  to  special  programs  directly  re- 
lated to  educational  Improvement  (i.e.,  re- 
search, training,  education  communication, 
etc.)  then  the  Federal  Government  may  well 
be  crying  out  for  educational  reform  on 
the  outside,  when  the  needs  for  reform  may 
be  greatest  on  the  Inside  of  the  Federal 
establishment. 
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1970  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  NUMBER  OF  PERMANENT  PERSONNEL  EMPLOYED  AT  THE  END  OF  1970  FOR  CABINET-LEVEL 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
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EXTENDING  PUBUC  WORKS  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
AND  DELAYING  DE-DESIGNATION 
OF  COUNTIES 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  extension  for  1  year  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
and  a  1-year  moratorium  on  the  termi- 
nation or  modification  of  designations  of 
areas  or  counties  as  redevelopment  areas 
under  that  act.  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sage, therefore,  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 210,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  and 
H.R.  15712. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  has  been 
fimded  considerably  below  the  authori- 
zation level,  it  has  been  highly  effective 
in  my  own  State  in  giving  commimities 
the  tools  to  work  with  toward  needed 
economic  development,  toward  building 
much  needed  new  private  Jobs  and  other 
opportunities. 

I  believe  that  in  the  year  which  would 
follow  the  extension  of  this  basic  act, 
hearings  can  be  held  in  more  detail  and 
improvements  in  the  particular  programs 
involved  can  be  recommended. 

But,  Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when 
national  unemployment  has  risen  to  5 
percent,  considerably  higher  among  cer- 
tain segments  of  our  population  and  in 
certain  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
coimtry,  this  is  not  the  time  to  allow  this 
important  econtxnic  development  legis- 
lation to  expire. 


More  particularly,  this  is  not  the  time 
to  dedesignate  counties  and  areas  of  the 
country  which  have  been,  up  to  now,  eli- 
gible for  the  special  grants  and  loans  and 
other  programs  available  to  them  as 
redevelopment  areas. 

Five  Oklahoma  counties — Jefferson, 
Pittsburg,  Pawnee,  Wagoner,  and  Dela- 
ware— were  among  the  coimties  dedesig- 
nated.  On  June  3,  1970,  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  saying: 

I  certainly  hope  that  you  will  act  favorably 
on  the  suggested  moratorium  on  de-designa- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  creating  undue  hard- 
ships in  these  counties  which  have  worked 
BO  hard  over  the  past  few  years  to  solve  some 
of  their  economic  Ills. 

Thereafter,  on  Jtme  11,  I  joined  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mono  ALE) ,  and  other  Senators 
in  the  introduction  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 210,  which  would  establish  such 
a  moratorium. 

On  Tuesday,  June  16, 1970, 1  conducted 
a  special  day-long  hearing  in  Wagoner, 
Okla.,  to  determine  what  the  people 
themselves  in  the  five  counties  affected 
by  the  dedesignation  announcement 
thought  about  these  programs  and  what 
the  effect  of  such  dedesignation,  if  al- 
lowed to  stand,  would  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  the  nimiber  of  people  who 
took  part  in  that  hearing  on  such  short 
notice,  by  the  careful  preparation  which 
had  gone  into  the  statements  they  pre- 


sented and  by  the  judgment  and  wisdom 
of  what  they  had  to  say. 

Also,  I  appreciate  very  much  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Stewart  McClure,  a  member  of 
the  professional  staff  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  was  able  to  attend 
this  hearing  in  Oklahoma  and  hear  these 
excellent  and  highly  useful  statements, 
and  the  ensuing  discussion,  firsthand.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  committee  for  per- 
mitting Mr.  McClure  to  do  this,  and  I 
know  that  what  he  learned  will  be  very 
helpful  to  the  committee  in  its  delibera- 
tions. 

Economic  development  ocacials  from 
across  Oklahoma,  coimty  officials  in  the 
five  coimties  involved  and  a  group  of 
State  legislators,  headed  by  Speaker  of 
the  House  Rex  Privett  and  including 
Senators  Raymond  Horn  and  Bob  Me- 
dearis  and  State  representatives  Vol 
Odom  and  Wiley  Sparkman,  participated 
in  the  Wagoner  hearing  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  EDA  program  and  the  need  to 
keep  it  operating  at  least  at  its  present 
level  in  Oklahoma. 

The  hearing  focused  on  the  economic 
development  efforts  now  imderway  in  the 
five  Oklahoma  counties  which  will  be  de- 
designated  at  the  end  of  this  month  un- 
less the  legislation  pending  before  the 
committee  is  enacted. 

During  that  day,  statements  were 
made  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Earp,  executive  direc- 
tor, Northeast  Oklahoma  Economic  De- 
velopment District  and  a  very  impressive 
delegation  from  Delaware  County;  Bill 
Hill,  director,  Kiamichi  Economic  De- 
velopment District,  and  a  very  impres- 
sive delegation  from  Pittsburg  Coimty; 
Col.  Homer  G.  Snodgrass,  Jr.,  executive 
director.  South  Central  Oklahomt^  Eco- 
nomic Development  District,  and  a  very 
impressive  delegation  from  Jefferson 
Coimty;  Earl  Price,  executive  director. 
Central  Oklahoma  Economic  Develop- 
ment District,  and  a  very  impressive  del- 
egation from  Pawnee  County;  and  Mr. 
L.  V.  Watkins,  executive  director.  East- 
em  Oklahcona  Economic  Development 
District,  and  a  very  Impressive  delegation 
from  Wagoner  County. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  be  able  to 
announce  at  the  beginning  of  the  hear- 
ings that  the  battle  had  already  been 
half  won,  because  of  the  announcement 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  that  it 
wEis  going  to  suspend  dedesignation 
pending  action  by  the  Congress  on  the 
legislation  at  present  before  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee.  Now  we  need 
swift  action  on  this  legislation,  which  will 
give  us  a  1-year  breather. 

The  hearing  in  Oklahoma — an  effort 
on  my  part  to  bring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment home  to  the  people,  to  listen  and 
to  allow  the  people  who  know  the  most 
about  these  matters  to  express  their  opin- 
ions— proved  to  be  highly  successfiil.  I 
intend  to  hold  other  such  hearings  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  and  on  other 
subjects. 

Several  conclusions  emerged:  First,  it 
was  obvious  that,  because  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
and  related  programs,  an  inunense 
amount  of  volunteer  self-help  effort  was 
being  put  forth  in  each  of  these  coun- 
ties, that  people  had  gotten  together  and 
organized  themselves  to  do  things  for 
themselves,  to  build  up  their  own  com- 
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munitles,  to  improve  employinent  and 
other  opportunities.  No  price  tiag  can  be 
put  on  this  effort,  but  It  Is  obvious  that 
this  kind  of  Federal  and  local  partner- 
ship is  what  this  country  needs  a  great 
deal  more  of.  These  local  people  and  these 
local  communities  have  been  stimulated 
to  take  inventory  of  themse^es,  their 
problems  and  their  assets,  and  [they  have 
gone  to  work  to  solve  th«h-  pro  jlems  and 
to  capitalize  on  their  assets — o  achieve 
a  better  life  for  all  their  people. 

Second,  the  programs  invoked  in  this 
act  have  had  demonstrable  eff  ;ct  in  cre- 
ating new  private  jobs.  The  testimony 
in  the  Oklahoma  hearing  ga|e  specific 
instances  of  industries  which] had  been 
built  in  communities  becaus^  of  water 
and  sewerage  facilities  pro\iced  under 
this  act  or  other  such  essentilils  for  in- 
dustrial development  supplied  as  a  result 
of  it. 

Third,  it  was  strongly  appiirent  that 
many  communities  would  sutler  greatly 
if  their  hopes  and  plans  for  economic 
and  industrial  develojMnent  under  this 
act  were  snuffed  out  because  c  f  dedesig- 
nation.  In  many  instances,  people  had 
just  begun  to  implement  their  carefully 
laid  plans  and  this  would  all  be  to  no 
avail  if  eligibility  for  this  program  is 
terminated. 

But  these  hearings  were  important 
not  only  because  of  the  speciic  legisla- 
tion before  the  Senate  Pubic  Works 
Committee  or  the  need  to  del:  ly  de-des- 
ignation of  these  counties.  II  was  also 
important  for  the  suggesticns  which 
emerged  that  can  be  highly  us  sful  to  the 
Congress  as  we  consider  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  basic  lav  and  pro- 
grams in  the  futtire — after  a  l-year  ex- 
tension of  the  law  and  of  presently  des- 
ignated coimties  has  been  tm  cted. 

There  was  highly  worthwhile  testi- 
mony concerning  the  need  to  more 
dearly  announce  national  poicy  In  fa- 
vor of  redistribution  of  peopl » — that  is, 
the  need  to  improve  op:  >ortunities 
throughout  the  Nation,  not  Just  in  the 
cities,  so  that  people  can  Uve  '  inhere  they 
want  to  Uve.  Polls  have  indi  rated  that 
a  majority  of  Americans  woild  rather 
live  in  smaller  towns  or  cities,"^ but  less 
than  one- third  can  do  so  beci  use  of  the 
lack  of  opportxmity  to  make  a  Uving 
there.  L.  V.  Watkins,  executive  director. 
Northeast  Oklahoma  Economic  Develop- 
ment District,  spoke  on  this  subject  very 
eloquently,  as  did  others. 

Also,  those  who  testified  a 
homa  hearing  made  an  inco: 
case  that  the  criteria  for 
counties  and  areas  must  be 
was  pointed  out  that  rural  ci)unties  are 
sin^eyed  only  once  a  year  iq  regard  to 
unemployment,  and  that 
give  a  true  picture  of  the  situation.  More 
over,  since  people  in  small  communities 
pretty  well  know  what  the  Jdb  opportu- 
nities are  locally,  they  may  cot  techni- 
cally show  up  as  an  imempIoy«ed  member 
of  the  "work  force"  because  they  have 
not  applied  for  a  Job  within  2  jtreeks  prior 
to  the  time  questioned.  Consus  data, 
year  old.  is  also  nol  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Suggestions  were  made  fo^  improve- 
ments In  the  law  in  regard  to  criteria 
used  in  designating  rede\  eloptnent  areas, 
and  I  believe  that  this  testimony  and 


the  Okla- 
Itrovertible 
designating 
ihanged.  It 


these  suggestions  can  be  very  helpful  to 
Congress  in  the  future,  and  I  certainly 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
Senators. 

It  was  also  suggested  at  the  hearings 
that  the  designation  of  redevelopment 
areas  should  not  be  made  on  an  annual 
basis.  I  agree  that  this  period  is  unreal- 
istic and  that  it  undermines  long-range 
planning.  Further,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  such  annual  reviews  also  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  planning  and  pro- 
grams of  economic  development  dis- 
tricts, individual  counties  in  which  may 
be.  from  one  year  to  the  next, 
dedesignated. 

The  Oklahoma  hearing  was  attended 
by  more  than  80  people.  This  shows  the 
tremendous  interest  in  these  programs 
and  the  willingness  of  so  many  people  to 
give  their  time  and  energies  to  the  devel- 
opment of  their  own  home  communities. 
A  tape  recording  was  made  of  the  full 
testimony  and  discussion  at  the  Okla- 
homa hearing.  When  this  lias  been  tran- 
scribed, a  copy  will  be  furnished  to  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
names  of  those  from  each  county  affected 
who  made  or  presented  statements  at 
the  Oklahoma  hearing.  I  believe  that 
these  statements  and  the  suggestions 
which  they  contain  will  be  very  helpful 
to  this  committee,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  agenda  for  the  Okla- 
homa hearing,  the  names  of  those  who 
made  or  presented  statements  and  the 
prepared  statements  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  a  large  niunber  of 
people  in  this  coimtry  are  out  of  work. 
Many  of  them  in  this  country  are  work- 
ing shorter  hours.  A  lot  of  people  are 
underemployed.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
slow  down  on  the  development  of  oiur  hu- 
man resources.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
slow  down  on  economic  and  industrial 
development  in  the  areas  of  the  country 
which  need  it  most.  I,  therefore,  strongly 
recommended  the  extension  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
for  1  year  and  a  1-year  moratorium  on 
dedesignation  of  any  counties  oi  areas 
presently  designated  as  redevelopment 
areas,  and,  that  in  the  future  these  pro- 
grams be  strengthened  and  improved. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  statement 
and  attachments  to  each  member  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  and  I 
will  present  these  Oklahoma  views  to  the 
committee  in  person  when  hearings  on 
this  legislation  are  begun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Agin  DA 

10:00.  Opening  statement  by  Senator 
Harris. 

10;  15.  L.  B.  Elarp.  Executive  Director. 
Northeast  Oklahoma  Economic  Development 
District — Delegation  from  Delaware  County. 

11:00.  Bill  Hill,  Director— Klamlchl  Eco- 
nomic Development  District — Delegation 
from  Pltteburg  County. 

11:4^1:15.  Lunch  Break 

1:15.  Colonel  Snodgraas.  Executive  DU-ec- 
tor.  South  Central  Oklahoma  Economic  De- 
velopment District — Delegation  from  Jeffer- 
son County. 

2:00.  Earl  Price,  Executive  Director,  Cen- 
tral Oklahoma  Economic  Development  Dis- 
trict— Delegation  from  Pawnee  County. 

2:45.   L.   V.   Watkins,   Executive   Director. 


Eastern    Oklahoma    Economic   Development 
District — Delegation  from  Wagcmer  County. 
3:00.   Other  witnesses  and  closing  state- 
ment by  Senator  HarrU. 

Waconkb  County 

State  Repreeentative  Vol  Odom. 

Mr.  L.  V.  Watkins,  Jr.,  KxecuOve  Director, 
Eastern  Oklahoma  Development  District. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Woodward,  President,  Board  of 
Education,  Coweta  Public  Schools.  Coweta, 
Oklahoma  74429. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Berry.  Member  of  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Eastern  Oklahoma  Development  Dis- 
trict. 

Mayor  Bill  Lancaster,  Wagoner.  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Oerald  Brown.  County  Commissioner, 
Wagoner,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Jim  Jamison,  County  Commissioner, 
Wagoner,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wood.  County  Commissioner. 
Wagoner,  Oklahoma. 

Mayor  L.  L.  Nelms.  City  of  Coweta,  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  Cliff  Dorsey,  Member  of  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. Eastern  Oklahoma  Development  Dis- 
trict, Wagoner,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Fred  L.  Byers.  Executive  Director,  Wa- 
Ro-Ma  Trl-County  Community.  Action 
PoundaUon.  Inc.,  Wagoner,  Oklahoma. 

Statement  bt  L.  V.  Watkins,  Jr.,  ExECtmv* 
DraECTOB,  EAsnaiN  Oklahoma  Develop- 
ment District 

Thank  you  Senator  Harris  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  our  voice  beard  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  We  may  be  wrong,  but 
we  feel  that  if  the  halls  of  Congress  and  the 
Dining  Room  of  the  White  House  could  give 
the  people  more  chances,  like  this,  to  speak 
on  specific  individual  and  related  Issues  thn 
country  could  move  to  a  new  level  of  under- 
standing and  achievement. 

The  subject  you  are  here  to  discuss  with 
us  today  Is  very  close  to  the  heart  of  many 
ol  our  present  social  ills.  The  noted  Econo- 
mist, Alfred  Marshall,  made  it  clear  as  early 
as  1890  that  the  conditions  of  poverty  in- 
tensity as  papulation  Increases  In  congested 
areas  and  as  population  decreases  In  sparsely 
settled  areas.  It  Is  simply  a  fact  of  resource 
allocation  and  Income  cUstrlbution. 

Mr.  Marshall's  analysis  has  not  been  re- 
futed to  date,  so  I  think  It  is  about  time  we 
started  addressing  ourselves  to  its  Impor- 
tance. 

Once  Congress  addresses  Itself  to  the  real 
causes  of  much  of  our  present  situation  they 
will  realize  that  there  is  an  immediate  neces- 
sity to  help  effectuate  a  more  optimum  al- 
location of  people  and  economic  activity  over 
land  space.  They  must  help  establish  effec- 
tive decision  making  capability  to  accom- 
plish the  task  through  legal  and  financial 
machinery. 

Major  tools  for  accomplishing  this  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Changes  in  comparative  advantages  of 
r\iral  areas  to  locate  mdustry. 

a.  Large  piiblic  erpenditures  or  invest- 
ments. 

The  alteration  of  resources  through  pub-  ^ 
He  expenditures  can  change  the  economic 
base  and  its  attractiveness  to  Industry  of  an 
area.  Examples  of  this  is  the  Investment  In 
the  esUblishment  of  port  and  docking  fa- 
cilities along  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and 
Ohio  River  Valleys. 

b.  Alteration  o/  legal  institutions. 
Public  expenditures  of  this  nature  are  not 

the  only  methods  of  altering  the  economic 
Institutions  that  are  effective  in  Influencing 
industrial  Investments.  The  alteration  of 
legal  institutions  affecting  private  Invest- 
ment that  might  be  effective  Include  a  tax 
incentive  for  location  or  expansion  of  Indus- 
try In  rural  areas.  Another  possibility  Is  the 
differentiation  of  bank  discount  rates,  for 
those  areas  not  having  sufficient  industrial 
base  to  sustain  themselves.  Also,  the  avall- 
ablllty  of  low  Interest  capital  loans  or  special 
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investment  tax  credits  would  be  an  Induce- 
ment for  decentralizing  economic  activities. 

2.  Change  the  social  environment. 

The  necessity  for  a  minimum  amount  of 
social  services  and  amenities  to  attract  and 
bold  industry  makes  necessary  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  not  only  for  the  actual  location 
of  industry,  but  also  for  the  providing  of 
satisfactory  Infrastructvire  to  attract  man- 
agerial and  skilled  labor  force. 

3.  District  funding. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  comprehensive 
planning  function  and  provide  some  pro- 
fessional capabilities  for  guiding,  social,  and 
economic  development,  funds  must  be  made 
available  to  substate  districts.  Such  funds 
will  also  enable  the  District  to  survive  until 
It  evolves  into  a  self-sustaining  unit  of  gov- 
ernment. 

All  are  essential  and  all  must  be  continu- 
ous until  a  more  optimum  balance  Is 
achieved  between  people,  economic  activity 
and  land  space.  The  EDA  act  provides  these 
basic  tools  but  to  participate,  a  County  must 
be  eligible.  This  Is  where  the  rub  comes  In. 

Wagoner  County  has  Identified  a  port  site 
and  industrial  district. 

Wagoner  County 'immunities  have  chosen 
Industrial  sites. 

Wagoner  County  has  Identified  Its  target 
poverty  groups. 

Wagoner  County  has  identified  many  of  Its 
needs  for  community  Improvement. 

Wagoner  County  Is  now  ready  to  act.  but 
now  the  Government  tells  them  that  the 
EDA  program  was  Just  a  tease  and  hide  be- 
hind some  very  artificial  figures  to  leave  the 
County  In  a  precarious  position. 

The  people  of  Wagoner  County  and  the 
Eastern  Oklahoma  Economic  Development 
District  are  ready  to  do  something  about 
their  situation  and  make  a  contribution  to 
solving  our  national  problems.  They  can  not 
do  It  as  long  as  they  are  victims  of  a  sys- 
tem that  pulls  offspring,  friend  and  neigh- 
bors (symbolically  screaming  In  protest)  to 
the  congested  poverty  sections  of  cities  of 
California,  nunou,  and  Missouri.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  must  hear  the 
voice  of  the  people  who  want  to  help  them- 
selves and  giving  them  the  tools  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

Coweta   Public    Schools. 

Coweta,  Okla. 
To  Whom  It  Mat  Concern! 
I  feel  and  I'm  sure  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Coweta  and  Wagoner  County  are 
proud  of  the  prosperity  and  progress  our 
county  has  shown  in  the  last  year.  But  at 
this  time,  I  feel  that  the  evaluation  is 
superficial  and  misleading.  Due  to  the  type 
work  that  has  been  in  progress  in  our  county 
the  last  year  such  as : 

1.  The  Arkansas  River  Navigation  project 
which  crosses  our  county. 

2.  The  Muskogee  Turnpike  project  which 
crosses  Wagoner  County. 

3.  The  Coweta  Waterworks  project. 

4.  The  Coweta  Sewer  project. 

Tills  has  Ijeen  very  good  for  our  economy 
In  the  County  but  at  this  time,  several  of 
these  projects  have  been  completed  and  the 
other  remaining  are  nearlng  the  end.  At  this 
time,  we  have  nothing  to  replace  the  em- 
ployment that  these  projects  have  stimu- 
lated. Therefore,  we  feel  that  the  evaluation 
at  this  time  Is  misleading  and  to  get  a  true 
e\-aluatlon.  It  would  be  necessary  to  wait  at 
least  a  year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.    W.    Woodward, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Coweta   Public   Schools. 

Coweta,  Okla. 
To  Whom  It  Mat  Concern  I 
The  Coweta  Public  Schools  are  the  sponsor 
of  a  Neighborhood  Facilities  Project  now  In 
progress  for  the  youth  and  senior  citizens 
of  our  community. 


At  this  phase  of  the  (Sroject,  the  people  of 
the  community  have  Invested  money,  work 
and  many  hours  of  planning  to  this  much 
needed  project. 

Any  loss  In  EDA  at  this  time  would  put 
the  project  In  a  financial  crisis  that  oould 
not    be    overcome    by    the    people    of    the 
Coweta  School  District. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.   W.   Woodward. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

To  Senator  Fred  Harris. 

Subject  Designation  of  Wagoner  County  as  a 

redevelopment  county. 
Date  June  16,  1970. 

The  programs  now  In  operation  in  this 
area  are  beginning  to  build  a  broad  economic 
base  for  development.  This  process  Is  not  a 
short  range  project,  but  a  long  range  pro- 
gram which  must  be  continued  to  generate 
the  benefits  desired. 

Wagoner  County  has  enjoyed  an  increase 
in  employment  and  high  wages  connected 
with  the  navigation  system  and  adjoining 
roadway  network.  This  has  caused  a  tempo- 
rary boost  In  the  local  economy  which  the 
data  to  be  redesignate  Wagoner  County  as  a 
redevelopment  county  is  based  upon.  There- 
fore as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Eastern 
Oklahoma  Development  District  I  hereby  re- 
quest E.D.A.  to  redesignate  Wagoner  County 
as  a  redevelopment  area.  This  is  vital  to  the 
development  of  projects  now  being  planned 
and  also  to  the  area. 

H.    E.   Berxt, 
Member   of  Board  of  Directors,  East- 
ern Oklahoma  Development  District. 

Citt  or  Wagoner. 
Wagoner,  Okla.,  June  15, 1970. 
Senator  Fbed  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  The  need  for  the 
EDA  assistance  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
The  short  time  Wagoner  County  has  been  a 
redevelopment  county  and  part  of  the  E^ast- 
ern  Oklahoma  Development  District,  It  has 
not  allowed  for  reorganizing  and  carrying  out 
a  full  development  program  to  completion. 
In  the  event  the  County  is  not  redesignated, 
the  development  process  will  be  greatly  ham- 
pered. Several  projects  now  in  the  develop- 
ment and  planning  stages  will  be  set  aside 
indefinitely. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  Wagoner 
County  has  had  problems  of  unemployment, 
underemployment,   and   out-mlgratlon;    and 

Whereas,  Wagoner  County  has  commenced 
to  be  actively  working  for  Industrial  and 
economic  development;  and 

Whereas,  Wagoner  County  does  not  have 
an  adequate  tax  basis  to  finance  projects 
for  industrial  development;   and 

Whereas,  the  Mayor  of  Wagoner  hereby 
requests  that  Wagoner  County  be  redesig- 
nated as  a  redevelopment  county  to  receive 
the  EDA  funds  to  assist  In  the  development 
process. 

Tours  sincerely. 

Bn.L  Lancaster. 

Mayor. 

A  Resolution  by  the  Board  or  County  Com- 
missioners or  Wagoner  County  Reqxtest- 
iNG  Redesignation  Or  Wagoner  County 
AS  A  Redevelopment  County 

The  need  for  federal  assistance  on  the 
many  activities  now  coming  to  frultatlon 
can  not  be  overemphasized.  The  short  time 
the  county  has  been  a  redevelopment  county 
has  not  allowed  for  organized  and  carrying 
out  a  sound  development  program  to  com- 
pletion. In  the  event  the  county  is  not  rede- 
signated the  development  process  wUl  be 
greatly  hampered.  Several  projects  now  In 
the  planning  stage  must  be  set  aside  Inde- 
finitely. Other  activities  carried  on  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  CAA  pro- 


gram and  EDA  will  be  curtailed.  Also  this 
will  affect  business  loans,  new  Jobs  and  the 
economy  in  general. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  Wagoner 
County  has  had  problems  of  unemployment, 
underemplojrment  and  out  migration,  and: 

Whereas;  Wagoner  County  has  commenced 
to  actively  work  for  indiistnai  and  economi- 
cal development,  and: 

Whereas:  Wagoner  County  does  not  have 
an  adequate  tax  base  to  finance  projects  for 
development,  and 

Whereas;  the  figures  used  to  compute 
criteria  for  a  redevelopment  county  in  Wag- 
oner County  have  been  affected  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  waterway  and  roadways 
which  Is  nearlng  completion,  and  the  loss 
ot  employment  will  adversely  affect  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  county,  and. 

Whereas:  the  County  Commissioners  of 
Wagoner  County  hereby  request  to  be  re- 
designated as  a  redevelopment  county  to 
remain  eligible  for  funds  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment process. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  of  Wagoner  Coun- 
ty that  said  board  request  Wagoner  County 
to  be  redesignated  as  a  redevelopment 
county. 

Approved,  this  15th  day  of  June,  1970  by 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Wag- 
oner County. 

Gerald  Brown, 
Jim    Jamison. 
J.  T.  Wood 

To :  Senator  Fred  Harris. 
From :  City  of  Coweta,  Okla. 
Sxibject:    Termination   of   Wagoner    County 
designation   in   the  EDA  district. 

The  City  of  Coweta  is  currently  being  as- 
sisted by  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration in  the  construction  of  water 
treatment,  storage  and  transmission  facilities. 
It  would  have  been  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  complete  this  program  of  con- 
struction without  the  participation  of  the 
EDA. 

In  oddition  to  the  financial  help  we  have 
received,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  joljs 
in  the  Coweta  Area  and  convenience  of- 
fered to  our  lower  Income  citizens  have  been 
a   trt'mendous  uplift  to  the  community. 

The  development  process  is  now  beginning 
to  help  the  people  in  Coweta,  however  the 
current  data  used  as  criteria  to  designate 
Wagoner  County  as  a  redevelopment  county 
is  greatly  affected  by  the  short  term  employ- 
ment on  the  construction  projects  now  tak- 
ing place  in  the  area.  The  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  county  will  be  hampered 
should  the  county  not  be  redesignated  as  an 
undeveloped  area. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  do  all  In 
your  power  to  bring  about  a  reconsideration 
of  the  decision  to  terminate  the  EDA  designa- 
tion In  our  area. 

Respectfully, 

Dr.  L.  L.  Nelms, 
Mayor,  City  of  Coweta. 

To:  Senator  Fred  Harris. 

Subject:  Termination  of  Wagoner  County 
designation  In  the  EDA  district. 
The  data  used  to  compute  the  criteria  for 
a  redevelopment  county  does  not  affect  the 
long-run  economy  because  of  the  additional 
short  term  employment  on  the  construction 
of  the  water-way  and  roadways  In  Wagoner 
County.  When  this  construction  Is  completed 
it  will  have  an  adverse  affect  on  the  employ- 
ment rate  and  level  of  per  capita  income  in 
the  county.  Therefore.  I  hereby  request  that 
Wagoner  County  be  redesignated  as  a  rede- 
velopment county  in  order  to  continue  the 
development  process  now  under  way. 
Respectfully, 

Cl^tt  Dorset, 
Member   of   Board    of    Directors   From 
Wagoner  County  for  Eastern  Oklahoma 
Porter,  Okla.,  June  IS,  1970. 
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C?ITT    OF 

Porter,  Okla..  Ju^e 
Senntor  Fred  R.  Harris, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear   Senator   Harris:    On 
City  of  Porter  and  the  Mayor 
Patrick ,  we  feel  that  Wagoner 
the  continuation  support  of 
Development  Administration 
can  do  for  us  on   this  will 
predated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hei^n 


te 


NEfVBERRT. 

City  Clerk. 

To  Senator  Pred  Harrts. 

From   WA-RO-MA   Trl-Counti     Community 

Action  PoundAtlon.  Inc. 
Subject.    Termination    of    Wa(  oner    County 

Designation  in  the  EDA  dl  .trtct. 
WA-RO-MA  Trt-County  ConmunUy  Ac- 
tion Poundatlon.  Inc.  serves  Wi  «oner,  Rogers 
and  Mayes  counties  on  all  GEO  programs. 
We  firmly  believe  that  constnjctlon  work  In 
Wagoner  County  on  such  piojects  as  the 
Arkansas  River  navigation,  the  Broken  Ar- 
row-Muskogee  Turnpike  as  ^11  as  several 
sewer  and  water  projects  havB  In  the  past 
year,  given  a  false  profile  to  tlie  economy  in 
this  county.  These  projects  are  either  now 
completed  «  nearing  compUtion  and  otir 
unemployment  Is  again  on  tt  e  rise.  Unless 
Wagoner  Coixnty  is  redesignated  as  an  EDA 
county,  the  present  stability  ol  the  economy 
In  the  county  wlU  deteriorate  and  that 
badly  needed  new  Industry  cojld  not  be  at- 
tracted. This  would  also  seve-ely  affect  the 
services  our  agency  performs  Ifi  locating  and 
placing  underprivileged  persoils  In  new  Jobs. 
Also  several  projects  now  In  the  planning 
stage  for  which  loans  and  |  rants  will  be 
necessary  to  fUuaize  will  be  propped  if  the 
EDA  designation  la  tennlnaiecL  Therefore 
we  urge  you  to  do  everything] in  your  power 
to  see  that  this  county  is  red^gnated 
Yours  truly,  I 

Frkd  li.  Bters, 
Executive     Director,     WA-RO-MA     Tri- 
County   Community  Ai  tion   Founda 
tion,  inc. 
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Delaware  Counit 


Mr.  L.  B.  Earp.  Executive 
east  Oklahoma  Economic 
trlct. 

Mr.   H.   A.   Berkey,   Chairman 
Directors  for  Northeast  Oklahjoma 
Development  District. 

Mr.    Richard    Lock, 
County. 

Stat«  Senator  Clem  McSp4<lden 

Mr.   Don  Coins,  President 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.   Gene  A.  Davis,  Attorajey, 
homa. 

Mr.  Dan  Draper.  Colcord 

Mr.  Lloyd  Osbom. 

Mr.  Elmer  Allen,  Jay.  Oklah^a 

Mr.  Benny  Cooper,  County 
Delaware  County. 

State  Representative  Wiley 

Mr.  Fletcher  Baker,  Mayes 
man  for  Economic  Development 


Testimont  bt  Mr.  L. 


>oRTsx,  pared  for  submission  at  this  time.  It  will 

IS,  1970.         greatly    affect  the   county   in   Its  Industrial 

efforts.  Its  social  and  environmental  growth. 

As  you  are  aware.  EDA  has  v&rlotis  criteria 

l»ehalf  of  tha     used   to  qualify  counties  as  redevelopment 

Mr.  Bill  Kll-     areas,  and  the  employment  rate  Is  a  major 

County  needs     factor.  The  Oklahoma  Employment  Security 

ihe  Economic     Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor's  statis- 

1  anything  you      tics  show  the  1969  annual  average  unemploy- 

deeply  ap-      ment  rate  for  Delaware  County  to  be  5.5'i 

and  6.0'~r   or  more  Is  required  to  maintain 

designation. 

I.  as  the  Executive  Director  of  the  North- 
east Counties  of  Oklahoma  Economic  De- 
velopment Association,  question  the  validity 
of  these  statistics  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  relationship  between  total  labor 
force  and  the  total  population  in  Delaware 
Cotmty  for  1969  was  21.6':{.  in  comparison 
with  33.3  <~r  for  Ottawa  and  30.0' c  for  Mayes 
Counties,  which  adjoin  Delaware  County  and 
both  are  Redevelopment  Counties  and  mem- 
bers of  the  NECO  District  (see  attached 
table.)  We  at  NECO  feel  certain  there  are 
more  employable  persons  in  the  county,  but 
for  various  reasons  they  are  not  being  ootint- 
ed  or  shown  in  the  total  labcir\  force  statistics. 

(2)  The  total  unem.ployment  statistic  may 
not  be  a  true  count  because  unemployed 
persons  that  have  not  worked  for  a  covered 
employer  may  not  show  in  the  data  prepared 
by  the  Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Di- 
vision. 

(3)  The  county  does  not  have  an  employ- 
ment office,  but  once  a  week  a  representative 
from  the  Oklahoma  Employment  office  from 
Pryor.  Oklahoma,  Mayes  County,  some  40 
miles  from  the  County  Seat  of  Delaware 
County,  visits  the  county  to  register  those 
who  have  unemployment  claims.  They  also 
take  applications  for  employment,  but  these 
applicants  are  not  counted  even  if  they  are 
unemployed  unless  they  come  under  the  Act. 

(4)  Many  people  living  in  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, Oklahoma  have  mailing  addresses  in 
towns  Immediately  outside  the  county  such 
as  SUoam  Springs  and  Mayesvllle  in  Arkan- 
sas; Southwest  City  and  Tiff  City  in  Mis- 
souri; and  Sallna  in  Mayes  Coimty.  Okla- 
homa. 

(I  wonder  how  many  people  are  lost  from 
Delaware  County  because  of  the  above.  Espe- 
North-     daily    when    the    projected    populaUon    for 
Dls-      Delaware  County  has  been   14,100  and  the 
preliminary  VS.  Censtis  shows  16,198.  A  dif- 
ference of  2,098  people.) 

Delaware  County  is  one  of  the  poorest  and 
BOCiaUy  deprived  counties  In  the  State  and 
we  can  not  believe  that  it  is  the  purpose 
or  intent  of  the  EDA  criteria  to  dtdesignate 
a  county  at  this  level  ol  development. 

I  therefore.  Senator  Harris,  recommend  the 
passage  of  the  Moratorium  Amendment  to 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  a  1965  which  allows  no  coun- 
Ues  to  be  designated  after  June  1.  1970 
through  June  30,  1971  unless  the  Individual 
county  government  request  the  dedesigna- 
tion  acUon  directly  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 

L.  B.  Earp, 
Executive  Director. 

TOTAL     LABOR     FORCE,     1969,     PRELIMINARY     COUNTY 
B.  Earp  POPULATION,  1970,  PERCENTAGE 


D  Irector, 
De^lopment 

of  Board   of 
Economic 

Attorney.    Delawara 

Iden. 

Jay   Chamber 

Jay.  Okla- 

<)klahoma. 

>ma. 
Commissioner, 

Sparkman. 
County  Chair- 
District. 


Senator  Harris:  The  Nort beast  Counties 
of  Oklahoma  Ecomoilc  Develc  pment  Associa- 
tion has  been  notified  by  U:e  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Economic  Development 
Administration,  that  Delawart  County,  Okla- 
homa a  member  county  of  t^  District  wUl 
be  dedesignated  as  a  redevelopment  county 
as  of  June  30,  1970.  This  will  make  the  county 
ineligible  for  EDA  loans  and  grants;  it  will 
reduce  participation  by  HUD  from  %  to  % 
eligibility  on  Neighborhood  ^ciilty  projeota. 


County 


Total  Labor  fore* 

PrtlitniMry        tobor  fofc*  fitio  to 

popuUtio*              innvsl  population 

census,  1970    average,  1969  (percent) 


and  will  probably  cause  two 


be  shelved,  one  submitted  an<  one  being  pre-        i  Artnutl  tvtni*  Mt  •vtitaMe;  Juiw  ISO. 


such  programs 


14,32S 
16,794 
»,5SI 
9.411 
29.su 
27, 4U 


15,710 

4a3 

3.620 

21.55 

8,770 

30.0 

2,560 

27  • 

11,350 

36.3 

5,960 

21.7 

Testimony  bt  H.  A.  Berket 
Senator  Harris:  I  am  Harry  Berkey,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  North- 
east Counties  of  Oklahoma  Economic  Devel- 
opment Association  and  we  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  retaining  the  designation  of  Dela- 
ware County.  Delaware  County  Is  part  of  our 
District  and  as  with  the  other  six  counties 
forms  an  Interlocking  partnership  for  the 
well-being,  advancement  and  progress  of  this 
Northeastern  corner  of  Oklahoma.  In  addi- 
tion this  county  with  two  others,  bwder  on 
the  Eastern  Oklahoma  Development  District 
with  whom  we  cooperate  and  coordinate  sev- 
eral of  our  activities. 

The  overall  program  for  the  seven-county 
NECO  area  has  developed  so  broadly  In  so 
many  sectors  of  the  business,  social  and  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  people  and  the  District 
that  there  Is  continuous  activity  for  staff 
members,  board  members  and  Involved  per- 
sons ranging  from  preliminary  discussions  of 
potentials  and  posslblUtles  to  either  appllca- 
Uons  for  assistance  from  state  and  Federal 
agencies  or  assistance  in  self-help  programs 
In  some  situations. 

Efforts  In  the  DUtrlct  have  been  dUected 
toward  and  through  all  Federal  and  state 
agencies.  CoordlnaUon  for  maximum  results 
of  effort  has  become  a  byword  in  all  our  op- 
erations. Our  major  line  of  approach  for  tha 
majority  of  our  projecu  has  been  through 
the  EDA  Basic  Grant.  Often  we  have  wished 
for  more  avallabUity  of  EDA  assistance  whera 
real  need  has  and  does  exist,  but  eligibility 
is  lacking  for  the  town,  city  or  county  in- 
volved. There  is  a  need  for  a  longer  time  span 
after  an  area  Is  started  on  the  road  to  recov- 
ery prior  to  casting  It  looee  without  sup- 
port. This  sudden  reduction  of  support  can 
tse  a  shock  similar  to  reduction  of  care  to  a 
surgery  patient.  It  Is  fine  to  stimuUte  growth, 
but  It  must  Ije  nurtured  longer  than  is  avail- 
able in  many  cases. 

Our  efforts  throughout  the  District  also 
Include  a  cooperative  area  wide  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Plan  vrtth  Eastern  Oklahoma 
Economic  Development  District;  a  district 
wide  crime  control  coordination  program;  A 
Public  Service  Careers  Program  la  in  the  pro- 
posal process;  and  a  Farm  Products  Market- 
ing Assistance  Program  is  being  formulated 
In  cooperation  ?rtth  Mid-America,  Inc.  of 
Parsons,  Kansas. 

Stimulation  of  economy,  increase  In  Jobs 
is  a  fine  goal  if  It  continues  through  a  longer 
span  of  time,  but  more  Important  in  soma 
instances  is  increasing  the  potentials  tor  Jobs 
two  to  ten  years  In  the  future — in  many 
cases  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  today'* 
Job  seekers.  Development  on  a  long  range 
basis  will  possibly  reduce  the  reoccurance  of 
a  similar  need  for  assistance  ten  to  fifteen 
years  from  now. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  paragraph,  we  ara 
working  desperately  to  bring  our  area  Vo- 
Tech  Centers  into  being.  We  hope  to  bring 
skills  to  the  hands  and  minds  of  the  stu- 
denu  of  these  schools  that  will  encourage 
Industry  and  business  to  locate,  remain  and 
expand  in  the  local  area;  thus,  restoring  tha 
people  so  desperately  needed — our  young — 
energetic,  ambitious  and  progressive. 

The  effects  of  NECO.  EDA  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  coming  to  the  fore  more 
each  day.  This  has  been  a  period  of  educa- 
tion, coercion,  example  and  plain  everyday 
hard  work.  Haiort  expended  over  the  past  four 
years  Is  showing  greater  results  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  Acceptance,  support  and  utili- 
zation of  NECO  and  Its  efforts  Is  Increasing 
throughout  the  seven  county  area.  Skeptics 
are  now  boosters  and  see  the  advantages  of 
EDA  that  were  not  apparent  in  the  past.  We 
feel  that  our  hard  work  is  paying  off  and 
that  we  are  a  valuable  asset  to  both  the  Dis- 
trict and  KDA.  Full  utilization  of  the  benefits 
of  EDA  and  where  possible  other  Federal 
•fencles.  to  a  still  greater  degree  will  be  mora 
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Important  in  the  future  if  progressive,  flex- 
ible and  aggressive  effort  is  maintained,  in 
fact-    broadened. 

Tl«e  loss  of  E)elaware  County  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  the  overall  progress  in  the 
District.  While  there  has  been  progress,  tills 
county  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it  is 
moving  ahead  as  steadily  as  it  should  be. 
Growth  and  development  of  such  rural  areas 
with  few  centers  of  population  require  more 
tender  care  and  nourishment  than  the  more 
densely  populated  areas  do.  Effects  are  often 
not  as  noticeable  and  people  are  more  easily 
lost,  overlooked  or  forgotten.  It  is  vital  to 
both  Delaware  County  and  the  District  that 
the  opportunity  move  forward  Is  retained. 

I  could  list  the  benefits  we  have  received 
from  EDA  and  related  programs,  and  I  could 
list  the  Jobs  created  and  saved,  but  this 
Information  Is  not  necessary  here.  I  do  wish 
to  stress  that  EDA  has  offered  opportunity 
and  solid  assistance.  We  need  more  of  the 
same  and.  If  possible,  on  a  broader  more 
flexible  scale.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  our 
accomplishments,  simply  because  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done.  The  need  for  assistance 
still  exists  and  will  continue  to  exist.  Less- 
ening of  assistance  or  curtailment  of  effort 
will  be  detrimental  almost  to  the  state  of 
catastrophe.  The  patient  Is  improving,  but  is 
not  yet  well  enough  to  stand  alone. 

We  of  NECO  whole  hearted  support  and 
recommend  the  proposed  Moratorium  that 
will  retain  a  designated  status  for  Delaware 
County  and  reiterate  the  need  for  the  con- 
tinuation, broadening  and  Increase  of  em- 
phasis of  the  EDA  program. 

Once  again,  please  accept  the  thanks  of 
our  Board  and  myself  for  the  opportunity  to 
comment — to  say  "thanks"  to  EDA  and  to 
plead  for  continuation  of  the  effort. 
H.  A.  Berket. 
Chairman.  Northeast  Counties  of  Okla- 
homa Economic  Development  Associ- 
ation. 

Resolotion  bt  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners, Delaware  County,  State  or 
Oklahoma 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  196^,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  heretofore 
designated  Delaware  County.  State  of  Okla- 
homa as  a  Title  IV  Redevelopment  County. 

Whereas,  by  being  ao  designated,  Delaware 
County.  State  of  Oklahoma  is  now.  and  has 
been  eligible,  and  has  received  grants  for 
public  works  and  development  facilities, 
which  has  aided  and  is  aiding  in  the  econo- 
mic development  of  said  County. 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  notice  heretofore  re- 
ceived, Delaware  County,  State  of  Oklahoma 
will  be  dedesignated  as  a  Title  IV  Rede- 
velopment County  on  or  about  June  30,  1970. 

Whereas,  there  is  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  an  amendment  to 
the  Public  Works  and  Ek:onomlc  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  which  will  extend  the  Act 
for  one  (1)  year,  and  a  further  amendment 
to  establish  a  moratorium  on  dedeslg^natlon. 
proving  that  no  county  shall  be  dedesignated 
after  June  1,  1970  thru  June  30,  1971. 

Whereas,  In  light  of  the  present  economic 
situation  facing  our  Nation  of  tight  money. 
Increased  Interest  rates,  rising  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  sagging  economy,  all  of  which 
factors  are  prevalent  in  Delaware  County, 
State  of  Oklahoma,  making  it  all  the  more 
necessary  that  Delaware  County  maintain  its 
designation  as  a  Title  IV  Redevelopment 
County. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  be 
urged  with  utmost  speed  to  enact  appro- 
priate legislation  that  will  effectively  main- 
tain Delaware  County's  status  as  a  Title  IV 
Redevelopment  County,  so  that  the  critical 
problems  of  employment.  Income  and  out 
migration  may  be  alleviated  through  the 
continued  use  of  those  programs  admlnls- 
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tered  through  EDA  of  which  Delaware  County 
U  In  such  dire  need. 

Done  In  open  meeting  this  l&tb  day  of 
June,  1970. 
Board  or  County  Commissioners,  Delaware 

County,  State  or  Oklahoma, 
Stirl  L.  Potter,  Chairman. 

Attest: 

Sam  Fields, 
County  Clerk- Secretary. 

Testimony  by  the  Honorable  State 
Senator  Clem  McSpadden 

Senator  Harris:  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
conditions,  both  economically  and  socially, 
of  Delaware  County  and  I  am  highly  con- 
cerned as  to  the  method  of  statistics  gath- 
ered by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  a  rural 
county  such  as  Delaware  County,  where  I 
personally  know  that  you  can  visit  the  Ken- 
wood It^rve,  a  heavily  populated  Indian 
reserve  in  Delaware  County,  and  count  more 
than  350  adults  who  are  unemployed  and 
that  the  Welfare  roll  has  risen  during  the 
past  year  and  I  favorably  recommend  and 
endorse  the  Moratorium  Amendment  and 
favorable  legislation  be  passed  to  continue 
the  eligibility  of  Delaware  County  as  a  re- 
development county. 

I  challenge  the  statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  as  to  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed people  In  Delawau-e  County  and  any 
other  rural  county  of  the  United  States  with 
similar  geographic  and  population  charac- 
teristics; one  whereby  there  Is  no  perma- 
nent employment  office,  one  whereby  there 
are  not  enough  permanent  Jobs  to  create  this 
rate  of  employment;  one  whereby  seasonal 
Jobs  and  temporary  Jobs  exist  to  the  mini- 
mum; one  whereby  the  population  has  grown 
from  1960  to  1970  by  i^iproximately  3,000; 
one  whereby  300  highschool  seniors  graduated 
in  May  with  no  new  jobs  or  industries  for 
them  to  enter  and  whereby  the  national 
trend  of  unemployment  has  risen  from  3.6';^ 
in  January  of  1970  to  5  "^c  in  May,  1970. 
Whereby  two  years  ago  In  1968  the  unem- 
ployment statistics  show  the  average  of 
5.6%  unemployment  and  with  a  reeurvey 
of  the  months  of  January  through  June  of 
1969  the  average  of  unemployment  raised  to 
8.8 'o  for  the  month  of  June  and  for  this 
six  months  period  averaged  7.1%  and  where- 
by no  appreciative  new  Industries  have  been 
established  in  the  county;  I  therefore,  rec- 
ommend to  Senator  Harris  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  State  of  Oklaihoma 
that  the  methods  by  which  counties  are  des- 
ignated or  dedesignated  be  challenged  and  a 
revamping  or  new  methods  be  established 
that  are  more  realistic  in  Rural  America  and 
if  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develc^- 
ment  Act  of  1968  is  extended,  that  the  Mora- 
torium Amendment  be  passed  by  the  United 
States  Legislature  and  that  Delaware  and  the 
other  four  counties  of  Oklahoma  continue 
their  eligibility  on  the  basis  of  a  re-develop- 
ment county  as  defined  by  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
Clem  McSpaooen, 
Senator,  Oklahoma  State  Legislature. 

Chelsea,  Okla. 

Testimony  by  Mr.  Don  Coins 
Senator  Harris:  As  President  of  the  Jay 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Jay.  Oklahcnna.  I 
request  you  to  do  all  In  your  power  to  extend 
the  EDA  Act  for  one  yetr  and  that  you  use 
all  energies  and  resources  you  can  muster 
to  retain  Delaware  County  as  an  EDA  desig- 
nated county  and  that  the  Moratorium 
Amendment  co-sponsored  by  you  be  passed. 
The  economic  conditions  of  Jay  and  Dela- 
ware County  are  elck  and  deteriorating.  I 
have  seen  the  county  from  within  as  a  busi- 
ness man  In  the  building  ta-ade,  and  I  am 
speaking  with  authority  as  to  the  conditions 
of  Delaware  County.  We  are  steadily  working 
to  improve  our  county,  but  without  the  aid 


of  EDA  and  other  Federal  agencies,  our  ef- 
forts will  be  stymied. 

I  therefore  request  and  reoommend  that 
the  MM^torium  Amendment  be  passed  and 
Delaware  County  remain  eligible  for  the  EDA 
program. 

Don  Coins. 
President,  Jay  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Jay.  Okla. 

Testimony  by  Gene  Davis 
Senator  Harris:  Delaware  County  of  Ok- 
lahoma is  prematurely  being  cast  upon  its 
own  resources  If  It  Is  dedesignated  as  a 
redevelopment  county.  There  have  been 
gains  and  some  Improvement,  but  no  visible 
evidence  that  the  county  can  proceed  with- 
out further  assistance. 

In  checking  statistics  and  forming  a  com- 
parison utilizing  the  tables  In  Hanit>ook  for 
Labor  Force  Data  Selected  Areas  of  Okla- 
homa, Oklahoma  Employment  Security 
Commission  the  attached  graph  was  formu- 
lated. Flucttiatlon  indicates  while  there  Is 
some  base  of  permanent  employment,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  supp>ort  the  population  of 
the  area.  The  graph  Indicates  seasonal  and 
temporary  employment  for  approximately 
30%  of  those  Involved  In  the  unemployment 
statistics.  This  is  of  course  a  fluid  and  flex- 
ible group.  There  Is  also  other  indications 
of  residents  commuting  outside  the  county 
area  for  employment  to  Ottawa  County  (Mi- 
ami area),  Joplln,  Missouri  and  several  small 
areas  in  Arkansas. 

The  1970  preliminary  census  figures  indi- 
cate exactly  3,000  or  22.8 Tc  more  population 
in  Delaware  County  than  there  was  In  1960. 
For  statistical  purposes  approximately  20% 
of  the  population  Is  apparently  considered  in 
the  county  labor  force.  When  making  com- 
parisons in  one  example — 1964  and  1965 — a 
loss  of  60  to  the  labor  force  was  indicated. 
This  would  Indicate  that  not  only  was  there 
no  average  annual  labor  force  again — it  was 
In  fact  a  loss  of  120  to  the  labor  force. 

The  above  argument  Is  not  realistic  nor 
sound,  but  It  U  Included  here  to  indicate 
that  the  basis  upon  which  the  assistance  and 
welfare  for  several  thousands  of  people  is 
predicated  is  also  unsound,  unrealistic  and 
unwieldy.  It  Indicates  that  a  more  reason- 
able, flexible  method  of  determining  need  for 
assistance,  and  value  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  is  necessary. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  need  exists. 
There  is  a  definite  need  for  satisfying  these 
people  and  thereby  improving  the  state  and 
in  turn  the  county.  The  assistance  rendered 
by  EDA  and  other  Federal  programs  In  Dela- 
ware County  Is  beginning  to  show  results 
and  Is  proving  its  worth.  The  problem  Is  that 
the  assistance  U  too  narrowly  applied  and 
not  continued  on  some  basis  until  there  is  a 
firm  solid  foundation  from  which  the  area 
may  continue. 

Dedeslgnatlon  of  Delaware  County  will 
render  any  assistance  to  the  county  a  mortal 
blow.  Not  only  will  JEDA  programs  be  nul- 
lified, but  every  federal  program  will  be  re- 
duced or  killed.  There  are  many  sources  of 
effort  being  applied  in  the  county  and  in 
some  respect  nearly  all  are  dependent  on 
EDA  designation  or  assistance.  To  remove  the 
designation  at  this  time  will  be  detrimental 
to  every  potential  or  possible  gain  this 
county  has  or  can  make. 

I  speak  from  experience  and  broad  knowl- 
edge of  the  county  and  Its  residents.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Lake  Planning  Com- 
mission as  well  as  a  lawyer  with  a  county- 
wide  practice. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  prospect  for  a  new 
Industry  we  are  meeting  with  later  today 
will  not  be  able  to  locate  in  the  county  due 
to  our  inability  to  offer  him  the  assistance 
he  may  need  and  we  have  been  working 
for  a  year  to  develop  a  project. 

When  this  program  goes — Ktam  alao  goes 
several  years  of  hard  work  for  many  people. 
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ESorta   expended   to   bring   the 
a  level  where  it  can  begin  to  attiiwjt 
and  commerce — will  all  go  dow|i 
because  we  are   not   yet   self 
able  to  do  without  assistance. 

Mr.  Senator.  I  appeal  to  you 
Interested  In  oxir  well   being 
to  not  only  make  this  Morato^um 
but  to  take  positive  action  to 
a  new.  broader,  more  flexible 
slve   program  for   the   future 
County  and  other  counties  In  s 
tlons.  I  suggest  that  the  ~ 
ment  District  concept  should 
to   Include   the   onestop   service 
vital  to  all  our  counties    The 
Information    and    assistance    t 
should    be    available    to    us 
source   if   at    all    possible — If 
reason  than  ease  of  access  and 
time  and  cost,  but  whatever 
plated,  we  must  have  the 
and  promised  and  now  apparency 
mlnated  before  fruition. 
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Mr.  Bill  Hill,  Executive 
Economic  Development  District 

Mr.  Ed  Long,  Assistant  City 
Alester.  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Al  Donnell.  Division  of 
glonal  Heath  Center  Authority. 

Mr.   Joe   Hauss.    Assistant    to 
Model     Cities     Program 
homa. 

Mr.   Ray   Curliss.   Executive 
ban  Renewal  Authority. 

Mr.    Champ    Hodgens. 
«loner. 

Mr.  Bob  Wright.  Chamber 
McAlester,  Oklahoma. 


STATISTICAI,     iNrORMATION 

SKVIN-CoITNTT     SOTTTHEASTXai  r 
Keddo  Akka.  PazSEKTB)  BT  B|IX 
M'CtTXTAIN    COtTNTT 

McCurtaln  County  is  a  redevelopment  area 
with  a  very  low  economic  bas>.  This  Is  11 
lustrated  by  several   factors   It 
of  McCurtaln  County.  The  prltie  reason  for 
the  sagging  economy  is  the  lace  of  full  utl 
lization   of   its  natural   resourcfcs,  of  which 
water  is  the  most  important 
proved      Industrial      utllizatioi 
throughout   the  county  the  e<onomic   base 
can  be  raised. 

The  population  of  McCurta^  County  in 
1960  was  26.851.  In  1966  it  was 
of  2.499.  Population  figures  itom  1960  to 
1960  show  a  decrease  In  populdtlon  of  6,737 
residents.  The  av«rage  and  or  median  In- 
come of  the  families  In  McCurtaln  County 
in  1960  was  $2,466.  comparedlto  »3.890  In 
the  State  of  Oklahoma.  In  196<)  this  coimty 
bad  a  6  9'^  unemployment  flfure.  In  1967 
the  unemployment  flgtire  dropped  to  e.l''c. 
These  figures  compare  to  natl(>nal  averages 
of  a  4-6'"c  unemployment  ratei  and  average 
annually  family  Income  of  $6,d60. 

I.KrLOaK     COTTNTT 
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LePlore   County    population 
35,276;    In    1960   the   county 
residents.  These  figures 
6,170   people    In    a    ten-year 
median   family   income  for 
in  1960  was  t2.648,  compared  tc 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

In  1960  this  county  had  an 
employment  rate  of  9'~r.  In 
ployment  figure  dropped  to  7.7 
tistics  compare  to  national 
unemployment   and   average 
Income  of  95.660. 

CHOCTAW    COUNTY 

Choctaw  Coimty  in  1960  had 
count  of  30,406.  In  1960  this 
showed  population  of  15,637, 
loss  of  24%  of  Its  pe<^le  In 


county    to         The  average  or  median  Income  of  families 
Industry      in  Choctaw  County  was  92,239  in  1960.  This 
the  drain     Is  43""^  below  the  average  family  Income  for 
sufficient   nor     Oklahoma   which,  in   itself,  was  below   the 
national  family  Income.  In  1960  the  county 
encountered  a  7.1  ""c    unemployment  statis- 
tic. In  1966  the  unemployment  Increased  to 
8  9'r.  with  a  4.6*"c  unemployment  nationally. 

PUSHMATAHA    COUNTY 

Pushmataha  County  had  12.001  resldenU 
in  1950;  9,088  residents  In  1960,  representing 
a  decrease  in  population  of  24.3 '< .  The  pop- 
ulation of  Pushmataha  County  was  estimated 
to  be  9.200  in  July  1967  by  the  Oklahoma 
Employment  Security  Commission.  This  rep- 
resents a  gain  of  112  persons  from  the  1960 
census. 

The  1960  U.S.  Census  of  Population  figures 
indicate  that  Pushmataha  County  had  66.1  ""c 
of  its  families  earning  under  93,000.  The  U.S. 
had  21. 4 '^r  of  its  families  earning  under  this 
same  figxxre.  The  unemployment  figure  was 
7.1 'r  m  1965  according  to  the  Oklahoma 
DJ^yIS,  Security    Conunlsslon.    The    national    figure 

at  lav.         was  4.6' r  that  same  year. 

I>ATIMEX    COUNTY 

Latimer  County  is  a  redevelopment  county 
which  has  an  extremely  lowytconomic  base. 
This  Is  demonstrated  by  air  extremely  high 
unemployment  rate  of  10.7^e  In  1966.  and  an 
average  annual  family  Income  of  92.618  in 
1959.  These  figures  compare  to  national  aver- 
ages of  4.6*^0  unemployment  rate  and  an 
average  annual  family  Income  of  96,660. 

Population  in  this  county  was  estimated  at 
8.600  by  the  Oklahoma  Security  Commission 
In  1966.  This  represents  an  Increase  of  762 
citizens  in  six  years.  The  labor  force  in 
Latimer  County  Is  predominantly  agricul- 
turally oriented.  These  are  unskilled  people 
who  exist  on  small  unproductive  acreages. 

HASKEIX    COUNTY 

.  In  Haskell  County  the  median  family  in- 
THE      come  In  1960  was  92,247.  This  county  rated 
Oklahoma     72nd  on  median  family  Income  among  the 
Hnx  77  counties  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

In  I960  the  population  was  9,121;  in  1950 
it  was  13.313,  and  In  1966  it  was  9,500.  In 
1930  the  median  age  was  19.1  and  in  1960 
it  was  34.7.  Unemployment  in  1960  was  7.7'"c, 
and  in  1965  it  was  estimated  by  the  Oklahoma 
Security  Commission  at  16.1 '"r. 

SYNOPSIS 

This  report  reveals  an  unusually  high  rate 
of  unemployment  and  low  per  capita  income 
within  the  KEDDO  District.  The  overall 
economy  of  the  District  is  substantially  lower 
than  our  nation.  This  low  economic  base 
makes  local  development  Ineffective  without 
the  efforts  and  assistance  of  an  overall  co- 
ordinated local-state-national  program. 

McAlestcx    Chambeb    or    Commexcc    k 

ACUCULTUWC 

(  For  Presentation  to  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  in  Washington,  D.C.) 
Subject:  Possible  termination  of  Pittsburg 
County,   Okla.,   by   the   Economic   Develop- 
ment Administration. 

This  statement  is  from  the  Pittsburg 
Cotmty  Commissioners,  The  City  of  Mc- 
Alester. McAlester  Foundation  and  the  Mc- 
Alester Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture. It  has  been  prepared  by  Chamber  Man- 
ager Bob  Wright  In  cooperation  with  County 
Commissioners  Russell  Benton,  Jim  Lewallen 
and  Champ  Hodgens;  City  Manager  Don 
Grimes;  McAlester  Foundation  President  Dick 
Hefton  and  others  who  are  directly  Involved 
In  the  economic  development  of  Pittsburg 
County  and  the  surrounding  area. 

This  statement  is  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

1.  To  urge  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  support  Pittsbtirg  County,  Okla- 
a  population      homa  as  an  E.D.A.  County, 
dounty  census         2.  To  urge  thorough  consideration  of  all 
representing  a     facts    contained,    herein,    which    are    based 
ope  decade.  upon  current  surveys. 
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McAlester,  which  is  the  county  seat  of 
Plttsbtirg  County,  has  been  designated  as 
the  economic  growth  center  of  Southeastern 
Oklahoma,  by  E.D.A. ,  although  it  Is  a  com- 
munity of  less  than  19,000  population  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  census  figures.  This  is 
because  the  seven  counties  which  make  up 
the  Economic  Development  District  of 
K.E.D.D.O.  are  basically  rural  and  econonxl- 
cally  underdeveloped. 

Although  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  developing  the  economy  of  this  area  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years,  we  are  now  at  a 
point  where  it  Is  definitely  declining  and  the 
result  is  being  felt  throughout  Southeastern 
Oklahoma  because  area  people  have  depend- 
ed upon  industries  of  Pittsburg  County  for 
Job  opportunities  In  order  to  support  their 
families. 

The  United  States  Naval  Ammunition  De- 
pot, which  is  located  Just  8  miles  south  of 
McAlester.  employed  some  3.620  persons  in 
January  1969.  However,  due  to  the  de- 
escalation  of  the  Viet  Nam  War,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  reduced  the  ntimber  of 
employees  to  2,563  as  of  this  date,  a  loss 
of  1,067  Jobs  and  according  to  D.OJJ.  pro- 
jections there  will  only  be  2,000  persons  em- 
ployed by  March  1,  1971.  This  represenu  an- 
other loss  of  563  Jobs  during  the  next  9 
months,  by  one  Industry,  alone. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
an  even  greater  cutback  at  the  Naval  Am- 
munition Depot,  which  could  cause  employ- 
ment to  drop  as  low  as  1,169  by  July  of  1971. 
If  this  occurs  The  Depot's  annual  payroll 
will  have  been  reduced  In  Just  30  months, 
from  a  high  of  922,500.000.00  to  a  low  of 
98.100.000.00  with  a  total  loss  of  914,400.- 
000.00  In  salaries  and  2.451  Jobs. 

Both  Lockheed  and  North  American  Rock- 
well Corporation  have  added  greatly  to  the 
economy  of  PltUburg  County  during  the 
past  7  yetu^.  but  both  have  been  adversely 
affected  recently  by  cancellation  of  con- 
tracts and  cutbacks  in  government  pro- 
grams, to  the  point  that  both  are  far  below 
normal  employment.  Some  140  Jobs  have 
been  deleted  by  these  companies. 

Oklahoma  Aerotronlcs,  Inc.,  another  Pitts- 
burg County  Industry,  which  is  located  in 
Hartshorne,  Oklahoma,  may  close  its  doors 
because  it,  too,  has  been  dependent  upon 
defense  oriented  contracts.  This  will  cost 
the   county   another   226   Jobs. 

Both  the  McAlester  Foundation  and  the 
Citys  Industrial  Trust  Authority  are  non- 
profit corporations  which  de<llcate  their  en- 
tire efforu  to  Industrial  development.  They 
are  working  together,  at  this  time,  for  the 
development  of  a  nearly  500  acre  tract  of 
land,  into  an  industrial  park.  Purpose  of  the 
project  is  to  attract  new  industry  to  this 
area  In  order  to  provide  Job  opportunities 
for  our  citizens.  E.D.A.'s  help  Is  much 
needed  and  our  efforts  will  be  lost  without  It. 
McAlesters  Model  Cities  Program  will  suf- 
fer greatly  from  lack  of  ED.A.  Funds  and 
construction  of  a  General  Hospital  which 
will  be  part  of  a  health  and  social  services 
complex  for  serving  all  of  Southeastern 
Oklahoma  will  be  severely  delayed  and  pos- 
sibly stopped,  completely.  Proposed  EDA. 
participation  is  93.500.000.00.  A  side  effect 
from  failure  to  construct  the  hospital  would 
be  the  loss  of  a  proposed  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ter consisting  of  91,000,000.00  construction 
project  and  a  9900,000.00  annual  payroll. 
(The  latter  would  result  from  loss  of  E.D.A. 
Funds,  coupled  with  efforts  to  drastically 
cut  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
1970-71  budget.) 

These  cutbacks  could  cause  loss  of  600 
direct  Jobs,  numerous  support  Jobs  and  gen- 
eral economic  upgrading  of  the  entire  area. 
This  would  cost  McAlester  and  Pittsburg 
County  an  estimated  additional  loss  of 
$4,000,000.00  per  year. 

Availability  of  E.D.A.  Funds  will  not  only 
provide  a  stable  source  of  employment  op- 
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portunlty,  but  the  center  will  be  accessible 
to  all  citizens  of  Southeastern  Oklahoma 
and  will  have  tremendous  Impact  upon  tiie 
quality  of  mental  health,  public  health  and 
hospital  services  throughout  KEDDO, 

In  rural  Pittsburg  County  E.D.A.  Funds 
have  been  available  In  the  past  for  con- 
struction of  water  treatment  plants  and  ac- 
cess roads  to  industrial  properties.  If  this 
source  of  funding  is  eliminated  thousands 
of  our  county  residents  will  be  deprived  of 
a  dependable  source  of  clean  drinking  water, 
as  well  as  reasonable  access  to  Industrial  Jobs 
when  and  if  they  are  available. 

Only  two  weeks  ago  today,  a  team  of  eleven 
persons  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Adjust- 
ment from  Washington  D.C.  met  with  citi- 
zens of  Pittsburg  County  to  make  an  eco- 
nomic survey  of  the  area.  Their  purpose  was 
to  determine  what  we  could  do  to  help  our- 
selves in  overcoming  the  terrific  loss  of  jobs, 
which  Is  now  occurring  and  will  continue 
for  the  next  year  at  least.  Although  the  final 
report  of  recommendations  Is  yet  to  come, 
reference  was  constantly  made  to  the  possi- 
bility of  acquiring  funds  from  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  to  bring  about 
the  needed  developments.  We  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  reference  would  not  have  been 
made  to  BS>.A.  If  these  gentlemen  did  not  be- 
lieve we  were  deserving  of  Its  benefits. 

CONCLXTSION 

In  behalf  of  the  36,684  some  citizens  of 
Pittsburg  Covinty  we  thank  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  for  hear- 
ing this  testimony  and  urge  them  to  do 
everything  within  their  power  to  prolong 
the  benefits  of  EX>.A.  to  Pittsburg  County, 
because  of  the  Instability  of  its  economy 
and  constantly  rising  unemployment  in  the 
area,  which  now  has  reached  7.7  percent. 
Bob  Wright, 
Manager,  McAlester  Chamber  of 

Commerce    and    Agriculture. 
June  16,  1970. 


Jefterson  County 

Mr.  George  L.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Richard  Chiles,  Waurlka  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Donald  J,  Morrison,  Waurlka  News 
Democrat. 

Colonel  Homer  Snodgrass,  Jr.,  Executive 
Director,  South  Central  Oklahoma  Economic 
Development  District. 

Association  South  Central 

Oklahoma  Governments, 
Duncan,  Okla.,  June  15,  1970. 
Hon.  Frxs  R.  Harris, 
1/.5.  Senator, 
U.S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  This  relates  to  the 
recent  decision  at  Departmental  level  to 
terminate  the  designation  of  Jefferson 
County,  Oklahoma  as  a  Title  IV  (depressed 
area)   County,  effective  June  30,  1970. 

The  governing  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Jefferson  Ooimty.  to  wit — A.  L. 
Wagner,  Ike  Roberts,  and  I.  E.  Phelps,  meet- 
ing m  emergency  session  at  10:30  a.m.,  this 
date,  asks  that  I  speak  for  and  In  their  be- 
half on  the  absolute  necessity  for  retaln- 
Uig  Jefferson  County  as  a  designated  Title 
IV  County. 

The  Association  of  South  Central  Okla- 
homa Governments  was  formed  after  more 
than  two  years  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
dozens  of  interested  and  dedicated  volun- 
teer community  leaders.  The  ASCOG  dlsti-lct 
was  officially  recognized  in  April  1969  and 
designated  ae  an  EDA  district  in  July  1969. 
Key  to  this  designation  was  the  fact  that 
Jefferson  County  Is  one  of  two  Title  IV 
counties  in  the  elght-oounty  geographical 
area. 

The  notification  that  Jefferson  County  Is 
losing  its  TlUe  IV  designation  oomes  at  a 
time  when  the  census  reveAled  a  population 


loss  of  more'  than  16  percent  during  the 
last  decade,  when  the  average  per  capita 
Income  In  the  county  Is  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  national  average,  when  the  average 
weekly  earnings  are  leas  than  956,  when 
median  age  of  the  population  is  10  years 
abov^  the  national  average,  and  when  the 
labor  force  participation  rate  is  only  40 
percent.  This  loss  of  designation  decision 
is  apparently  based  on  unemployment  data 
collected  during  the  peak  year  of  an  Infla- 
tion period;  not  upon  evidences  that  this 
county  has  entered  the  mainstream  of  the 
Nation's  economy  or.  for  that  matter,  ex- 
jjertenced  any  stable  economic  growth. 

The  picture  painted  by  high  out-mlgra- 
tlon  and  low  incomes  combined  with  a 
known  reluctance  to  migrate  is  particularly 
disturbing.  The  economic  distress  Is  exem- 
plified by  the  10  women  who  commute  90 
miles  each  day  from  Ringing  in  Jefferson 
County  to  wcalL  at  minimum  wages  in  a 
clothing  factory  in  Marietta,  Oklahoma.  Out- 
migration  comes  only  after  all  marginal  Job 
opportunities  such  as  this  example  are  ex- 
hausted. 

The  Economic  Development  District  pro- 
gram Is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  and 
innovative  programs  to  be  fostered  and  pro- 
moted at  the  national  level.  It  provides  a 
mechanism  for  the  solution  of  local  prob- 
lems on  a  multi-county  basis.  But,  this  or- 
ganization Is  also  concerned  that  the  fate 
of  the  district  program  Is  so  tenuous  as  to 
be  endangered  by  a  change  In  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  affecting  as  few  as  35  to  40  peo- 
ple as  exemplified  by  decision  to  dedeslgnate 
Jefferson  Coimty.  The  years  of  hard,  dedi- 
cated efforts  by  several  hundred  people  in 
this  district  which  have  gone  Into  the  or- 
ganization, promotion,  and  stimulation  of 
the  program  throughout  this  region  and  now 
face  the  fate  of  being  wasted  time  and  energy 
comes  as  a  low  blow.  I  submit  that  eco- 
nomic development  is  a  long-term  activity, 
and  that  the  criteria  for  determining  the 
need  for  continued  assistance  should  be  evi- 
dence of  stable  economic  growth — not  short- 
term  fluctuations  of  the  business  cycle. 

The  district  concept  Is  new  and  chal- 
lenges the  local  leadership  and,  consequent- 
ly, has  not  always  been  easy  to  promote,  but 
local  Interest  has  been  aroused  and  favor- 
aUe  strtdee  have  been  taken  toward  orga- 
nizing the  program  and  making  It  an  effective 
"change  agent"  in  this  section  of  Oklahoma. 
Our  Initial  successes  with  the  EDA  district 
program  have  been  laudable.  One  Indication 
has  been  the  Interest  of  local  communities 
to  communicate  more  closely  with  their 
neighbors  and  vrork  together  in  areas  where 
they  have  mutual  interests  or  objectives. 

The  EDA  program  benefits  have  been  of 
considerable  assistance  in  designing  an  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  strategy  and 
implementation  program  for  the  district — 
particularly  the  public  vw)rks.  business  de- 
velopment, and  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams. Hoveever,  the  ease  and  flexibility  of 
the  district  program  In  allowing  and  pro- 
viding assistance  to  local  communities  for 
whatever  development  objectives  they  may 
undertake  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  to  this  section  of  rural  Oklahoma. 

Provision  of  a  mechanism  and  organiza- 
tion through  which  local  communities  can 
function  and  cooperate  on  a  regional  basis 
is  perbi^M  the  greatest  single  benefit  which 
has  been  acquired  through  EDA  assistance. 
Conversely,  these  recent  developments  now 
threaten  the  organization's  continued  exist- 
ence and  this  is  of  major  concern  to  local 
leaders  who  have  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program. 

The  decision  made  to  discontinue  the  de- 
signation of  Jefferson  County  as  a  Title  rv 
County.  If  permitted  to  stand,  literally  kills 
the  ASCOG  EDA  district  and  In  effect  flushes 
more  than  two  years  of  preparation  for  pro- 
gress down  the  drain. 

Insofar  as  Jefferson  Oounty's  being  a  de- 


pressed area  Is  concerned — a  brief  analysts 
of  the  attached  fact  sheet  supports  a  con- 
clusion that  the  county  la  resplendent  with 
factors  leading  to  decline  and  conversely, 
one  sorely  in  need  of  seed  money  In  the  form 
of  federal  assistance  to  spark  progress. 
Sincerely, 

Homer  G.  Snoocrass.  Jr., 

Executive  Director. 

Facts  About  Jefferson  County 
1.  Between  1960  and  1970  the  population 

of  Jefferson  County  dropped  from  8.192  to 

6,887;  this  represents  a  16":^  population  loss. 
2    Between  1960  and  1970  there  were  900 

births  and  1,100  deaths  In  Jefferson  County. 

It  Is  truly  extraordinary  for  deaths  to  exceed 

births  in  a  county. 

3.  The  median  age  of  the  Jefferson  County 
population  (40.3)  Is  10  years  above  the  na- 
tional average  (29.5).  > 

4.  In  1962  the  per  capita  income  oluefferson 
County  was  91.113,  which  was  91,256  below 
the  national  average.  In  1968,  It  was  91,668  or 
91,853  below  that  average. 

6.  The  1960  Census  of  Housing  showed  that 
41%  of  the  Jefferson  County  bousing  units 
were  not  In  sound  condition.  The  national 
rate  was  19%. 

6.  Per  100.000  live  births  in  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, there  were  3,127  infant  deaths  In  1964, 
compared  to  a  national  norm  of  1,700. 

7.  The  average  Income  cutoff  dlstlng^ulsh- 
Ing  poor  from  non-poor  stood  at  92,629  in 
Jefferson  County  In  1960.  Out  of  a  total  of 
2,084  famlUes  In  the  county,  800  or  38.4% 
were  poor  by  the  above  criterion.  The  national 
poverty  rate  was  15.1%. 

additional  thoughts  on  IDA  district 

PROGRAM 

The  Economic  Development  District  pro- 
gram has  provided  a  remarkable  new  mecha- 
nism for  economic  growth  and  progress  in 
South  Central  Oklahoma,  but  serious  in- 
equities and  shortcomings  of  the  legislation 
and  administrative  guidelines  endanger  the 
program  and  hamstring,  to  smne  degree,  a 
progressive  ongoing  development  effort. 

As  has  been  exemplified  by  the  lmp>ending 
loss  of  designation  for  Jefferson  County,  the 
longevity  of  the  program  and  its  potential 
impact  on  the  area  Is  tenuous  by  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  the  redevelopment  counties 
hang  on  a  year-to-year  existence.  Even  mcwe 
amazing  is  the  fact  that  this  loss  of  designa- 
tion, from  our  observations,  is  based  upon 
32  people,  changing  from  an  annual  esti- 
mated unemployment  of  130  (6.1  percent)  in 
1968  to  an  annual  estimated  unemployment 
of  100  (4.7)  percent  in  1969. 

The  procedure  for  determination  of  un- 
employment rates  as  prescribed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  are  not  reflective  of  the 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  a  rural  area.  Em- 
ployees of  the  Oklahoma  State  Employment 
Service  have  advised  that  Jefferson  County 
has  always  presented  a  problem  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  Jobs  In  the  labor  force  covered 
by  the  Employment  Security  Act.  As  well, 
the  filing  of  unemployment  cl.'.lms  appears 
to  be  the  only  tangible  guide  on  which  un- 
employment numbers  and  rates  are  evalu- 
ated. AU  othn-  aspects  of  the  determina- 
tion are  estimated  based  upon  guidelines 
prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
these  procedures  are  definitely  designed  more 
for  an  urban  metropolitan  area  than  for  a 
rural  agricultural  economic  base. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Employment  Service 
has  advised  the  VS.  Department  of  Labor 
that  this  procedure  is  inequitable  when 
evaluating  economic  conditions  in  rural 
Oklahoma  and  can  act  in  a  very  negative 
sense. 

The  instability  of  the  county  designations 
seriously  endangers  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment District  for  this  area  since  two  Title 
rv  Redevelopment  Areas  are  required  for 
the  formation  and  continuation  of  a  District 
and  these  annual  county  designation  changes 
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program 
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place  the  existence  of  the  ASCO^ 
tlon  on  a  year-to-year  basis 

A  dynamic  and  progressive 
nomlc  growth  and  development 
pursued  on  a  year-to-year  basis 
nlzatlon  and  the  program  must 
degree  of  longevity  and  credibility 
have   significant   effect   upon 
growth  and  development  of  the 

It  Is  therefore  recommended 

U)   No  termination  of  ellglbllky 
for  a  county  which  Is  a  participating 
tory  of  a  formally  designated 
velopment  District  or  until  sue 
the  per  capita  Income  of  the 
to  that  of  the  national  average 

(2)  Make  the  entire  area  of  a 
tgnated  Economic  Development 
ble  for  total   EDA   program   eligibility 
project  approval  and  financing 
need  and  impact. 
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CiTT  or  Wat  kola. 
WauTika.  Okla..  Junf  15, 1970. 
Senator  Przd  R.  HAxais, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  M«.  Haxris:  The  information  that  we 
have  received  concerning  our  c  aunty's  de- 
deslgnatlon  as  a  Title  4  eligible  county  has 
come  to  us  as  quite  a  surprise.  T  le  situation 
In  Jefferson  County,  by  almost  an  y  yard  stick 
that  you  may  desire  to  use,  f al  is  far  short 
of  the  mainstream  of  either  t|ke  State  or 
National  economy. 

We  have  appreciated  the  econbmic  assist- 
ance that  has  been  available  tlirough  EDA 
programs  In  the  past  and  have  qeen  looking 
forward  to  its  assistance  in  thei  future.  We 
feel  certain  that  if  Waurika  a^d  Jefferson 
County  Is  to  lay  a  sound  econon^ic  base  and 
provide  the  Jobs  that  our  econoiiy  demands 
we  must  have  EDA's  continued  iupport.  Be- 
cause of  this  we  would  like  to  lisk  that  you 
support  our  efforts  to  maintain  jour  present 
TiUe  4  status. 

Very  truly  yours, 

OCOBGB  S.  ANotaaoN. 
ilayoT,  City  o/  Wau\ika,  Okla 

WaUKIKA   DxVELOPMMrr  TBUST, 

Waurika.  Okla.,  yujje  15,  1970. 
Senator  FltEO  R.  Hauus, 
Waatiington,  D.C. 

Dkaji  Sknatok  Hakxis:  The  Waurika  De- 
velopment Trust  was  shocked  t()  learn  that 
the  title  four  designation  6t  Jefferson 
County  was  about  to  be  lost,  oir  organiza- 
tion working  with  the  assistancej  of  EDA  and 
other  agencies  have  made  some  very  impor- 
tant gains  during  the  last  two  years.  With- 
out the  assistance  that  EDA  giive  It  could 
not  have  been  accomplished. 

We  now  have  two  Industrie)  which  we 
would  not  have  had  and  even  though  the 
picture  looks  brighter  we  are  stll  I  a  long  way 
from  the  mainstream  of  the  nitions  econ- 
omy. The  Job  opportunity  that  :hls  country 
must  have  for  economic  stabilitr  must  have 
a  much  larger  base. 

The  economic  situation  has  b»en  20  years 
coming  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any- 
one could  believe  that  In  two  yiiars  it  could 
I>ossibly  be  turned  around.  Tltere  are  all 
kinds  of  facts  that  we  can  give  to  prove  our 
point  but  at  this  time  we  ask  tiiat  you  take 
every  step  possible  to  save  our  deslgnatljB. 
Sincerely.  'T 


PBToa  Waid, 


Chairman. 


Dem  ockat. 


Hai  us 
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WAtJKIKA    NkWS- 

Waurlka,  Okla..  Jutie  15,  1970 
To:  The  Honorable  Fbeo  R 
U.S.  Senate. 
Prom:  Donald  J.  Morrison. 

I  regret  very  much  that  it 
slble  for  me  to  be  present  for 
in  Wagoner  on  June  16.  It  is 
portant  that  Jefferson  county 
on  the  Title  IV  eUglbUlty  Ust 
Development      Administration 
grants,  and  I  trust  that  this 


ei 


be  tmpoe- 

the  hearing 

tremely  Im- 

1)e  continued 

lor  Economic 

loans     and 

^itten  state- 


ment will  carry  Just  as  much  weight  as  an 
oral  statement. 

The  people  of  Waurika  are  grateful  for 
EDA  loans  and  grants  which,  through  a 
partnership  approach  made  possible  by  local 
bond  issues,  have  given  this  community  and 
county  a  start  toward  diversification  of  our 
economy.  The  people  of  this  community  have 
voted  for  numerous  bond  Issues  in  order  to 
share  in  the  cost  of  industrial  spadework. 
But  our  financial  resources  are  limited,  and 
we  must  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  federal 
programs  designed  to  create  Job  opportuni- 
ties in  rural  America. 

We  know  that  over  100  Jobs  have  been 
added  locally,  which  would  Indicate  that  the 
1970  census  will  show  Waurika  with  a  gain 
in  population.  But  now  we  wonder  if  this 
will  be  the  case,  because  the  Census  Bureau 
estimate  for  Jefferson  county's  population 
shows  a  loss  from  8.192  in  1960  to  6.887  in 
1970.  We  of  course  cannot  continue  to  lose 
people  without  suffering  economic  distress. 
And  the  saddest  fact  of  all  is  the  one  which 
tells  us  that  to  keep  our  own  young  people 
at  home,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  pro- 
viding the  necessary  Job  oppMDrtunities. 

I  remember  writing  in  an  economic  impact 
report,  several  years  ago,  that  rural  America 
must  be  revitalized  in  order  to  shore  up  the 
weaknesses  brought  about  by  population 
shifts.  This  continues  to  be  a  need — for  the 
sake  of  many  aspects  of  our  national  life. 
The  problems  of  metropolitan  areas  are  be- 
ing compounded  by  a  rapidly  mounting  sur- 
plus of  people,  while  the  problems  of  rural 
areas  are  being  compounded  by  the  loss  of 
people. 

We  have  begun  to  benefit  from  the  crea- 
tion of  some  new  Jobs.  But  it  is  only  a  start. 
Economic  stagnation  did  not  happen  over- 
night. Neither  will  it  be  quickly  cured.  Time 
will  be  required,  also  financial  resources  be- 
yond our  capability.  That  is  why  I  earnestly 
seek  the  continuation  of  Jefferson  county's 
eligibility  for  EDA  loans  and  grants. 

Thank  you. 

DONALO    J.    MORMSON. 

Waurika  Chamber  or  Commexck. 

Waurika,  Okla.,  June  IS.  1970. 
Senator  Freo  R.  Harris, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  It  is  mild,  to  say 
the  least,  the  surprise  that  we  have  with  the 
recent  efforts  to  do  away  with  the  eligibility 
of  Jefferson  County  as  a  title  four  county. 
With  the  efforts  that  this  county  has  made, 
the  beginning  signs  of  progress,  and  the 
long  way  that  we  still  must  go  to  change 
the  direction  our  county  is  headed  It  Is 
hard  to  believe  that  such  a  decision  could 
be  made. 

Our  county  has  only  made  a  start  and 
the  assistance  that  we  have  received  because 
of  this  designation  has  been  of  great  Im- 
portance In  the  two  industries  that  we  have 
obtained  during  the  last  couple  of  years.  The 
direction  of  our  economy  has  not  yet  been 
turned  around  and  it  Is  almost  unbelievable 
that  at  this  time  our  designation  would  be 
changed. 

The  decade  that  has  Just  ended  with  our 
16  percent  decrease  In  population  should 
prove  my  point.  As  people  migrate  from  Jef- 
ferson county  because  of  a  lack  of  Job  op- 
portunity they  only  increase  the  problems 
In  the  urban  areas  they  move  to.  We  ask  that 
you  do  everything  that  you  can  to  assist  us 
In  retaining  this  designation. 
Sincerely : 

Richard  Chiles.  President. 

Pawnee   Cottntt 
Mr   Earl  Price,  Executive  Director.  Central 
Oklahoma   Economic   Development   District. 
Representative  Rex  Prlvett. 
Senator  Raymond  Horn. 
Mayor  Glen  Wood,  Pawnee.  Oklahoma. 
*  Mr.  Orville  Hicks,  Businessman,  Cleveland. 


Mr.  Glen  Campbell,  Businessman,  Cleve- 
land. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Ciddens,  Businessman,  Cleve- 
land. 

Mr.  Orville  Smith. 

Testimony  bt  Earl  Price,  Waggoner,  Okla., 
June  16.  1970 

Concerning  Pawnee  County:  Senator  Har- 
ris, let  me  say  that  It  Is  a  pleasure  on  behalf 
Of  myself  and  the  delegation  from  Pawnee 
County  to  be  Invited  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  give  you  our  "grass  roots"  opinion 
concerning  the  proposed  legislation  on  delay- 
ing the  dedeslgnatlon  of  qualified  areas 
under  the  Economic  Development  and  Public 
Works  Act  as  Introduced  by  the  Honorable 
Ed  Edmondson  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  very  timely,  particularly  In  the  light 
of  the  1970  census  data  having  Just  been 
completed  but  not  yet  tabulated.  It  was  my 
pleasure  two  years  ago  to  present  testimony 
as  President  of  the  National  Aseodation  of 
Development  Organizations  to  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  concerning  this 
very  subject.  One  of  the  two  recommenda- 
tions we  made  at  that  time  which  are  a  mat- 
ter of  record  is  as  follows  and  I  quote  .  .  . 

"To  encourage  change  in  the  legislation 
concerning  the  criteria  for  determining  a 
county's  eligibility  to  be  changed  from  un- 
employment to  a  system  based  upon  family 
Income,  which  more  nearly  reflects  under- 
employment. This  new  statistical  family  In- 
come would  be  determined  annually  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  a  county-by-county 
assessment  of  Internal  Revenue  Reports  of 
Income  and  social  security  payments." 

I  herewith  submit  for  the  record  a  com- 
plete transcript  of  that  policy  statement 
given  to  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
two  years  ago.  marked  Elxhlblt  "A". 

Concerning  the  above  recommendation.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  Pawnee  County  is  a  good 
example  of  what  Is  true  throughout  this 
country  in  the  rural  areas.  The  real  problem 
In  a  designated  area  is  per  capita  Income 
and  underemployment  rather  than  unevi- 
ployment.  The  method  of  computing  unem- 
ployment in  a  rural  area  Is  not  valid  In 
determining  the  amount  of  the  target  popu- 
lation that  has  lagged  the  national  average 
In  sharing  In  the  prosperity  of  this  nation; 
and  assuredly,  it  is  not  a  valid  method  in 
determining  the  degree  of  poverty  or  pin- 
pointing those  people  needing  assistance  in 
order  that  they  may  raise  their  per  capiu 
Income. 

Since  the  pbpulatlon  of  Pawnee  County  Is 
relatively  small  and  the  insured  work  force 
is  smaller  yet.  a  very  slight  Increase  In  the 
employment  in  the  county  can  change  the 
unemployment  figures  from  slightly  above 
six  per  cent  to  below  six  per  cent,  thereby 
disqualifying  the  area  for  EDA  assistance. 
This  slight  employment,  however,  does  not 
materially  alter  the  average  per  capita  In- 
come and,  therefore,  the  economic  base  nor 
alleviate  in  any  measurable  way  the  degree 
of  poverty. 

As  an  example,  take  Pawnee  County  with 
a  total  population  of  10,725  people  with  a 
total  labor  force  of  2,930  people,  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  6.6,  an  estimate  of  unem- 
ployed in  the  amount  of  193  people,  and 
you  can  readily  see  that  the  employment  of  a 
mere  18  Insured  persons  In  thU  county 
would  change  the  unemployment  level  to 
below  six  percent  and  thereby  de-designate 
an  otherwise  designated  area. 

This  example  was  taken  from  the  actual 
county  figures  called  to  me  yesterday  by  the 
Employment  Security  Office  and  exemplifies 
a  typical  case  where  a  county  is  only  .6  of  1  % 
above  six  percent  unemployment.  If  It  had 
been  a  full  ITc  above  6%.  the  employment  of 
30  insured  people  would  still  have  de-desig- 
nated the  county  and  supposedly  Indicate 
a  healthy  economic  condition  as  far  as  the 
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EDA  legislation  is  concerned.  We  think  it  Is 
obvious  from  this  example  that  neither  the 
employment  of  18  people  nor  the  employ- 
ment of  30  people  would  materially  change 
the  per  capita  Income  of  10,725  people,  yet 
the  present  leg^islation  assumes  they  are  on 
an  equal  basis  with  the  state  or  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

To  substantiate  some  of  the  figures  given 
In  our  testimony  today  we  are  presenting  to 
you  (marked  Exhibit  "B")  a  few  pages  of 
excerpts  from  the  Pawnee  County  Economic 
Base  Report  dated  October,  1967  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Oklahoma  Employment  Secu- 
rity Commission.  The  balance  of  the  statistics 
reported  In  our  testimony  were  called  to  my 
office  yesterday  afternoon  by  representatives 
of  the  Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission, Department  of  I>abor,  from  which 
the  statistics  for  designating  and  de-deslg- 
natlng  Pawnee  County  were  originated. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  recent 
months  in  national  publications,  radio,  and 
television  by  such  public  figures  as  Mayor 
Lindsay  of  New  York,  that  underemploy- 
ment, rather  than  unemployment.  Is  the 
major  factor  In  the  poor  ghetto  areas  of 
the  major  metropolitan  cities.  It,  therefore, 
behooves  the  Congress  to  begin  to  develop  a 
criteria  to  measure  the  degree  of  poverty  by 
a  method  other  than  unemployment  and, 
therefore,  we  endorse  the  above  recommen- 
dation. 

Senator  Harris,  it  has  been  our  pleasure 
to  appear  before  this  committee  today  to 
give  our  viewpoints  and  I  would  like  to  In- 
troduce for  the  purpose  of  making  a  state- 
ment, the  following  citizens  of  Pawnee 
County. 

LABOR  FORCE  SUMMARIES 


Item 


1969 


1966 


196S 


Labor  lorce  civilian 2, 930 

Untmployment 111 

Percent  of  labor  forte ...  3. 8 

Employment 2,819 


2.860  2,830 

190  190 

6. 6  6.  7 

2,670  2,640 


Pawnee  Codntt  Economic  Base  Report, 

October  1967 

(By  Clyde  R.  Hamm.  chief,  community 

employment  development) 

PREFACE 

A  Manpower  Surrey  was  conducted  in 
Pawnee  County  by  the  Oklahoma  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  in  cooperation 
with  the  Pawnee  County  leaders.  Initial  con- 
tact was  made  by  the  Chief  of  the  Commu- 
nity Employment  Development  emd  the  Rural 
Area  Representative  with  the  Pawnee  and 
Cleveland  Chambers  of  Commerce,  The 
Community  Action  Foundation,  and  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Agency.  Later,  the  Rural  Area 
Representative  met  with  various  groups  of 
community  leaders  to  explain  the  objectives 
and  the  procedures  of  the  program.  Addi- 
tional Information  was  carried  by  local  news- 
papers. The  cooperative  attitude  and  Interest 
of  the  community  leaders  in  the  promotion 
of  economic  progress  led  to  the  selection  of 
Pawnee  County  for  this  survey. 

This  Economic  Base  Report  contains  the 
results  of  the  Manpower  Survey.  The  report 
was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  civic  lead- 
ers of  Pawnee  Coimty  in  utilizing  natural 
and  manpower  resources  in  order  to  Increase 
employment  opportunities  with  the  County. 

Various  civic  groups,  committees,  agencies, 
and  organizations  were  contacted  for  assist- 
ance tmd  their  help  was  greatly  appreciate<L 
The  following  is  a  list  of  those  assisting  In 
the  formulation  of  the  Information  in  the 
Pawnee  County  Bconomic  Base  R^x>rt. 
Pawnet 

Chambw  cA  Oommerce — ^Mr.  Don  Johnson, 
Manager. 
Mr.  Olenn  Wood,  MAyor. 


Pawnee  Chief,  Mr.  Jo.  O.  Ferguson,  Editor. 
Rotary  Club,  Dr.  P.  R.  Riemer,  President. 
Lions  Club,  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Kelly,  President. 
Mr.  John  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Glenn  Lyon. 

Cleveland 

Chamber  of  Commerce :  Mr.  Tom  Lunsf ord. 
President:   Miss  Emma  Allison,  Secretary. 

Tiger's  Tale  High  School  Newspaper. 

The  Cleveland  American — Larry  Ferguson. 

Cleveland  Industrial  Corporation — Mr. 
Glenn  N.  Cook,  Secretary. 

Indian  Electric  Cooperative — Mr.  C.  H.  Cul- 
bertson. 

Paul  Bachman,  Merchant. 

Blackhum 
Mrs.  FYed  Upshaw,  Newspaper  Correspond- 
ent. 

Jennings 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Chapman,  Newspaper  Corre- 
spondent. 

Uallett 
Mrs.  John  Bejeck,  Newspaper  Correspond- 
ent. 

Terlton 

Mrs.  Rosie  Dietz,  Newspaper  Correspondent. 

County 
County  Agent — Mr.  Jack  Plnkerton. 
County  Superintendent. 
School  Superintendents  and  Principals. 
Pawnee-Noble  Community  Action  Founda- 
tion. Inc. 

Mr.  Fred  Staff.  Director — Mrs.  Pat  Goff, 
Secretary. 

Area 
Central  Oklahome  Economic  District. 

Oklahoma 
State  Board  For  Vocational  Education. 
Historical  Society. 

Vnited  States 

Bureau  Of  Indian  Affairs — Pawnee  Indian 
Agency — Mr.  Robert  Grover.  Superintendent. 

Soil  Conservation  Service — NIr.  Russell  A. 
Lewallen. 

Weather  Bureau — Mr.  Stan  Holbrook. 

Bureau  of  Census. 

The  Manpower  Survey  was  conducted  dur- 
ing the  period  July  17  to  September  22,  1967, 
in  Pawnee  County  as  the  first  step  toward 
the  promotion  of  the  area's  economic  devel- 
opment and  the  effective  occupational  ad- 
justment of  the  area's  residents.  The  four 
specific  objectives  of  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Program  are: 

1.  Determine  potential  manpower  re- 
sources of  an  area. 

2.  Help  In  evaluation  of  overall  economic 
resources  of  an  area. 

3.  Assist  In  formulation  of  a  program  of 
economic  deveIoi»nent. 

4.  Provide  employment  assistance  to  Indi- 
viduals of  the  area. 

A  mobile  team  of  employment  specialists, 
headquartering  In  both  Pawnee  and  Cleve- 
land, traveled  throughout  all  Pawnee  County 
covering  each  city  and  town  as  well  as  the 
rural  area.  During  the  approximately  two 
months  the  mobile  team  was  In  the  County, 
persons  were  interviewed  as  a  representative 
sample  of  manpower  potential  and  firms 
were  surveyed  concerning  employment  and 
wages. 

All  the  persons  interviewed  were  classified 
according  to  their  work  experience,  interest, 
training,  leisure  time  activity,  and  or  their 
aptitude  test  results.  All  Employment  Serv- 
ice techniques  were  applied  to  ascertain  the 
potential  manp>ower  resources  of  Latimer 
County.  The  applicants'  survey  was  made  on 
work  application  forms,  which  were  filled  In 
the  Ponca  City  office  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Employment  Service. 

Tlie  Manpower  Program  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Clyde  K.  Hamm,  Chief  of 
Community  Employment  Development.  The 
mobile  team  was  under  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  Mr.  Edwin  O.  O'Day,  Rural  Area  Rep- 


resentative. The  preparation  of  Pawnee 
County's  Economic  Base  Report  was  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  Harry  H. 
Revelle  Jr. 

EXHIBIT  B    TABLE  IV-LABOR  FORCE  SUMMARIES 


Item 


1966  1965 


Labor  torce  civilian 2,860 

Unemployment 190 

Percent  of  labor  forte 6.6 

Employinent: 

2,670 

Nonagricultural 1,760 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 400 

Government  and  schools 460 

Manulacturin{-minin|!-con-  620 
struction-finance-lnsurance- 
real  estate-servicct-public- 

utility 

Domestics 280 

Agricultural 910 


2,830 
190 
6.7 

2.640 

1,710 

UO 

460 

530 


280 
930 


Source:  Oklahoma  State  Employment  Service 
TAXES 

Oklahoma  tax  structure  is  characterized  by 
low-rate,  broad-based  taxes  and  there  is  no 
state  ad  valorem  tax.  Oklahoma  does  have  a 
a  percent  state  sales  tax,  6.58  cent  gasoline 
tax,  and  reasonable  rates  on  other  taxes.  The 
Oklahoma  Industrial  and  Park  Department 
publication.  "Oklahoma:  Profile  of  People 
and  Profits",  describes  the  low  Oklahoma 
State  Income  tax: 

"Corporations:  The  measure  for  corporate 
Income  taxes  Is  the  net  income  derived  from 
Oklahoma  property  and  business,  applicable 
to  business  corporations.  Rate:  Plat  47o,  fed- 
eral income  taxes  deductible.  For  corpora- 
tions In  top  federal  tax 

Statement  of  Senator  Raymond  L.  Horn 

Senator  Harris,  Speaker  Prlvett,  Gentle- 
men: 

The  recently  announced  decision  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  to 
terminate  Pawnee  County  has  caused  great 
concern  on  the  part  of  many  dedicated  citi- 
zens. 

Like  most  rural  counties.  Pawnee  County 
has  suffered  declining  population  and  econ- 
omy during  past  years.  However,  great  ef- 
fort has  been  exi>ended  by  many  people  to 
attempt  to  turn  this  cycle  around.  A  start 
has  been  made,  but  It  is  only  a  start. 

Many  more  Jobs  are  needed  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  underemployed  in  the  County. 
Our  population  continued  its  decline  In  the 
recent  census,  although  at  a  slower  rate  than 
In  the  I950's  and  1960*8.  We  are  In  need  of 
assistance  from  every  possible  sotirce  in  this 
fight  to  Improve  our  econtany.  Now  Is  def- 
initely not  the  time  to  cut  off  the  valuable 
assistance  provided  by  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  In  their  programs. 

Economic  indicators  In  the  County  today 
show  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  People 
seeking  employment  remain  at  a  high  level. 
Those  seeking  commodities  have  Increased, 
and  the  caiseload  In  our  welfare  office  has 
prompted  them  to  ask  for  additional  space. 
Many  people,  who  have  moved  away,  are  re- 
turning to  the  County  from  Jobs  lost  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strenuously  urge  that 
the  bin  to  rescind  the  termination  order, 
be  passed  through  the  Senate  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Statement  or  Cleveland  Chamber  or 
Commerce 
It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  Pawnee 
County  has  been  designated  as  one  of  five 
counties  in  this  area  which  will  not  be  quali- 
fied to  receive  further  benefits  through  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  any 
longer,  unless  a  bill  recently  ptassed  by  the 
House  (and  approved)  Is  also  approved  by 
the  Senate  In  forthcoming  legislation. 
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Pawne* 
Cham  >er 


at<d 


Tiey 

prospe  Its 


Because  of  this  situation,  the 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  of 
Oklahoma,  the  Cleveland 
merce.  The  local  school 
other   business   leaders   of   our 
give  the  foUo'wing  reasons  why 
there  is  an   urgent  need   and 
Pawnee  County  to  be  re-insta 
the    counties    which    will    be 
benefits. 

Comparing  figures  with  one  . 
unemployment  is  on  the  Increw  e 
according  to  the  Increased 
cants  for  unemployment  com 
have  many   Pipe   line   constnj 
and  welders  who  make  Clevelanc 
and  who  are  normally  gone  awaj 
of  year  on  construction  Jobs, 
there  are  no  Immediate 
either. 

Cleveland  Is  a  "bed-room"  t 
Industries  over  this  part   of 
Hominy,  pawhuska.  Sand  Spring  s 
even  Wichita  where  some  of  oui 
In  Aviation  Industries,  and 
iMkcks'    In    production,    or 
downs  have  occurred,  they  have 
»nd  are  idle.  Hominy's  muffler 
down.  Emery  Mills   at  Pawhus 
production,  the  building  market 
by  tight  money  and  high  Inter*  s 
backs  m  Aviation  related  ' 
and  Wichita  are  affecting  our 
as  we  have  many  who  maintain 
and  commute  on  week-ends 
our  County  Commissioners.  th« 
eonimodltles  has  increased  abou  t 
cent  months,  and  as  a  result  of 
1>tislness  volume  In  some  of  our 
there  have  been  several  retail 
and  others  on  a  part  time  basl! 
We  respectfully  urge  you  to 
fluence  to  assure  passage  of 
and    vital    legislation. 


3overnment 

County, 

of  Com- 

admlnl^ratlon.  and 

community, 

»-e  feel  that 

ecesslty  for 

as  on*  of 

duallfled    for 


jfear  ago,  our 

definitely, 

number  of  appU- 

p<  nsation.  We 

construcilon  workers 

their  home. 

at  this  time 

say  that 

for  work 


BTKTEMTtrr   OF   MATOa   OLkNN   T^OOD,   CTTT   OF 

Pawwee 

Senator  Harris,   gentlemen:    As  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Pawnee.  I  am  here  U  day  to  testify 
comcemlng  our  need  for  contli  ued  deslgna 
tlon  under  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
mlnlstrattoD  programs. 

We  urgently  feel  that  the  blli  under  dis- 
cussion today  should  be  passe<l  Ln  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress 

We  have  not  been  told  jtist  what  crlteru 
were  used  In  the  determination  to  drop  Paw- 
nee Cotmty  from  the  program,  put  the  facts, 


they  exist  today,  are  as  folia  ws: 
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Tot  these  reasons,  we  urge  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  continue  the  designation  of  Paw- 
nee County  under  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  programs. 


for  many 
country — 
Tulsa,  and 
people  work 
of  "cut- 
shut 
been  laid  off 
plant  closed 
^a   Is  not  in 
Is  hami>ered 
rates.  Cut 
In  Ttilsa 
e^nomy  here, 
homes  here. 
According   to 
demand  for 
87  "r  m  re- 
a  decline  in 
retail  stores. 
Klerks  lald-off 


o'  rn 
tl  e 


beci  use 
coi  nplete 


Indusl  rles 


Uls 


use  your  In- 
Important 


recession  are 


CAP 


1.  The  effects  of  the  current 
now  beginning  to  affect  our  ec<inomy 

X  A  check  with  our  three -county 
ntfii^  shows  an  unchanging  deiaand  for  more 
job  opportunities.  This  demaad  la  equal  If 
not  higher  than  that  of  previous  years. 

3.  We  have  established  one  plant  In  the 
Pawnee  area  In  recent  years,  and  this  has 
helped  some,  but  we  are  still  in:  need  of  many 
more  Job  opportunilies.  Many  jof  the  people 
employed  at  this  plant  drive  Into  the  County 
from  surrounding  Counties. 

4.  A  survey  by  the  Pawnee  County  Com- 
missioner of  District  2  showed  that  67  more 
people  were  receiving  commodities  today 
than  in  past  years,  and  this  rtpreeents  only 
one-third  of  our  County.  Man}  of  these  new 
recipients  are  people  who  ha^  been  forced 
to  move  beck  home  after  losing  their  Jobs 
in  various  metropoUtan  areas!  Certainly,  It 
would  be  to  everyone's  advaniage  to  create 
local  Job  opporttmltles  for  th^  Indlvldtiala. 

5.  The  1970  censtis  figures  fiave  not  l)een 
released  for  cities  the  size 
Cleveland,  but  the  Pawnee 
shows  a  decline  of  over  900 
loss  than  that  of  the  previo- 
ever,  the  loss  In  poptUatlon  Ls:  still  a  matter 
of  serlotis  concern,  clearly  den^onstratlng  the 
need  for  more  Job  opportunities  for  our  un- 
employed and  our  large  numfser  of  under- 
employad. 


Pawnee   and 

junty    figure 

ils  Is  a  smaller 

'decade.  How- 


DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings>  concerning  the  Tydings-Griffln 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  direct  election  of  the 
President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment   was    ordered    to    be    printed    in 
tlie  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings 

The  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  the  direct  election  of  the  President  (SJ. 
Res  1)  is  designed  to  remedy  a  number  of 
specific  problems  found  In  the  present  Elec- 
toral College  system.  These  difficulties,  when 
added  together,  have  lead  to  a  questioning 
of  the  rationality  and  legitimacy  of  our 
method  of  electing  PresldenU  and.  In  1968, 
raised  the  threat  of  a  major  constitutional 
crisis. 

Bv  providing  for  a  direct  popular  election. 
S.J.  Res.  1  eliminated  the  following  faults  of 
our  present  system : 

1.  The  lack  of  legitimacy  of  a  system  In 
which  a  candidate  with  a  plurality  or  ma- 
jority could  lose  an  election  to  a  rival  with 
an  electoral  majority. 

2.  The  alleged  bias  towards  (a)  very  big 
states  because  of  the  unit  rule  of  state  elec- 
tors, and  (b)  towards  very  small  states  be- 
cause of  the  three  elector  mlnlmimi  per 
state. 

3.  The  exaggerated  majority  In  the  elec- 
toral college,  as  compared  to  popular  vote 
totals,  giving  a  dose  winner  an  inflated 
victory. 

4.  The  problem  of  the  faithless  elector. 

5.  The  unequal  weight  accorded  to  voters 
in  different  sized  states. 

6.  The  general  irrationality  and  antl-ma- 
Joritarlan  aspects  of  this  archaic  Institution 
which  are  difflcult  to  Justify  In  reasoned 
debate. 

However.  S.J.  Res.  1  does  not  eliminate  the 
Electoral  College's  most  glaring  and  threat- 
ening weakness — the  possibility  of  crisis  due 
to  a  third-party  candidacy.  Under  the  Elec- 
toral College,  third-party  candidates  are  gen- 
erally discouraged  from  running  for  the  Pres- 
idency because  of  the  unit  rule;  unless  a 
splinter  party  leader  can  receive  a  majority 
of  votes  in  a  state,  he  will  not  receive  any 
electoral  college  votes.  This  unit  rule  has 
thus  successfully  discouraged  Ideological 
third-parties.  Regional  candidates,  also,  are 
presented  with  significant  barriers,  although 
these  barriers  are  only  of  national  scope.  At 
the  regional  level,  candidates  such  as  Wallace 
can  attract  state  majorities  and  break  into 
the  Electoral  College;  yet  chances  of  obtain- 
ing an  ultimate  majority  in  the  Electoral 
College  from  such  a  base  remain  slim.  The 
prospect  of  eventual  failure  serves  to  channel 
votes  away  from  this  type  of  candidate  to 
"second  choice"  candidates  because  it  be- 
comes clear  to  the  average  third-party  voter 
that  his  vote  will  be  "wasted"  if  he  votes  for 
his  first  preference. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  existing  institutional 
barriers  to  thlrd-p«tftles,  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinued third  and  foturth-party  candidacies 
continues.  This  is  a  function  of  the  "spoUer" 
role  that  a  third -party  candidate  can  play. 
Under  our  Electoral  College,  a  third-party 
candidate  has  no  effect  upon  the  election 
outcome  unless  he  can  deny  an  Electoral  Col- 
lege majority  to  the  election  winners.  Be- 
cause of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Electoral 
College,  this  Is  a  real  possibility  for  sectional 


candidates  The  possibility  of  triggering  the 
unknown  and  awkward  procedures  of  select- 
ing the  President  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  enough  of  a  threat  to  any  regular 
candidate's  chance  of  victory  and  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  entire  election  process,  that 
the  third-party  candidate  has  extraordinary 
bargaining  leverage.  A  refusal  to  deal  with 
the  outsider  can  mean  defeat  and 'or  crisis 
for  the  regular  party  candidates  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  more  wholesale  political  bargain- 
ing In  the  House. 

Thus  under  the  present  Electoral  College 
system,  the  mechanism  of  resorting  to  a 
House  election,  when  the  electoral  college 
falls  to  produce  a  majority,  is  enough  of  an 
incentive  to  create  meaningful  third-party 
challenges  and  the  threat  of  a  constitutional 
crisis.  In  spite  of  the  inhibiting  unit  rule  of 
the  states. 

The  pro\-!slons  of  S.J.  Res.  1,  although 
otherwise  laudatory,  create  the  very  same 
problem  of  an  incentive  for  third-party  can- 
didacies. In  this  case  the  trigger  device  Is 
the  40  percent  plurality  required  for  direct 
ele.'tlcn.  A  candidate  outside  the  two  regular 
parties  need  only  approach  20  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  In  order  to  reach  a  strong  bar- 
gaining position.  This  IncenUve  would  apply 
to  Ideological  as  well  as  to  regional  candi- 
dates because  there  is  no  unit  rule  under  the 
direct  election  scheme.  The  20  percent  figure 
becomes  very  much  In  reach  of  splinter 
parties  when  more  than  one  outsider  Is  run- 
ning. The  prospect  of  two  candidates,  one 
regional  and  one  Ideological,  amassing  20  per- 
cent of  the  vote  amongst  them  is  quite  real- 
istic In  the  near  future  of  American  politics. 
Under  the  direct  election  plan,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  crude  political  bargaining  and 
threats  are  as  available  as  under  the  Elector- 
al College.  In  Ixjth,  an  outsider  can  offer  to 
withdraw  Immediately  preceding  the  election 
and  attempt  to  swing  his  followers  towards 
a  would-be  victor  In  return  for  a  significant 
political  concession.  While  the  haunting 
threat  of  a  debacle  in  the  House  does  not 
offer  itself  under  S.J.  Res.  1,  the  maneuver- 
ing and  dealing  In  a  run-off  race  of  the  two 
surviving  candidates  would  certainly  be  In- 
tense as  they  desperately  wooed  the  disap- 
pointed followers  of  the  third-party  candi- 
dates. If  experience  under  the  Prench  elec- 
toral system  Is  any  guide,  the  run-off  makes 
the  first  election  a  test  of  bargaining  strength 
leads  Uv*  further  ideological  hardening,  and 
creates  an  atmosphere  of  shameless  deals 
preceding  the  run-off.  Given  the  fact  that 
this  kind  of  t)argalnlng  would  take  place 
under  conditions  of  division  and  disappoint- 
ment ( It  would  be  txsed  only  11  no  candidate 
has  amassed  40'<  of  the  vote.)  cynical  politi- 
cal moves  might  in  themselves  lead  to  a 
crisis  of  respect  and  legitimacy  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  President. 

It  would  appear  that  this  Incentive  to  use 
the  40  percent  trigger  and  run-off  Is  Jtist  as 
great  as  Is  the  present  temptation  to  deny 
an  Electoral  College  majority  and  to  the 
House.  However,  under  8J.  Res.  1,  the  initial 
restraint  of  the  states'  unit  rule  is  absent. 
Thus,  the  direct  election  amendment  will 
increase  the  attractiveness  of  third-party 
PresldenUal  candidacies.  If  present  pollUcal 
trends  continue,  S.J.  Res.  1  will  bring  a 
Constitutional  crisis  closer  to  reality. 

PresldenUal  election  systems  do  not  cause 
splinter  parties,  they  merely  encourage  or 
discourage  them.  It  Is  the  underlying  prob- 
lems and  conflict*  in  our  society  which 
create  new  parties  and  poUUcal  movement*. 
As  our  nation  continues  to  feel  the  effects 
of  both  major  domestic  and  foreign  crises,  it 
will  no  doubt  experience  greater  pressure 
for  splinter  party  groupa.  This  la  a  function 
of  the  deep  dlvlslona  In  our  society  that 
have  flnaUy  emerged  and  burst  into  the  po- 
litical area. 

In  part,  this  trend  at  political  traementa- 
tlon  reflects  the  Increase  In  Ideological  and 
rigid  poUtical  doctrines  that  threaten  to 
drlva  the  traditional  American  pragmatism 
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and  compromise  into  the  past.  No  doubt  the 
general  poUtlclzatlon  of  Issues  In  our  so- 
ciety draws  into  the  political  fray  fringe 
groups  that  previously  suffered  silently  or 
remained  dormant  without  hope  of  change. 
Perhaps  the  widespread  frustration  and  ma- 
laise in  the  nation  plus  a  feeling  of  In- 
ability to  influence  the  events  that  shape 
our  destiny,  drives  concerned  groups  Into 
strong  political  movements.  Certainly  there 
Is  little  hope  In  the  next  few  decades  that 
the  major  schisms  and  problems  that  con- 
front our  society  will  disappear;  It  Is  more 
likely  that  our  political  parties  will  be  the 
ones  to  vanish. 

For  many,  substantial  weakening  of  the 
two-party  system  would  be  a  serious,  if  not 
crippling  blow  to  the  functioning  of  the 
American  political  process.  A  stable  dual 
party  structure  serves  many  vital  tasks  of 
our  democracy.  Two  strong  parties  are  es- 
sential to  maintain  the  competition  for  of- 
fice amongst  leaders  that  provides  the  hon- 
esty and  Innovation  In  American  politics. 
Two  stable  parties  provide  the  continuity  of 
program  needed  to  accomplish  major  change 
in  a  relatively  slow  moving  political  process. 
Most  important,  with  only  two  parties,  there 
is  a  need  to  create  a  real  majority  or  large 
plurality  for  electoral  victory.  This  fact  re- 
quires that  each  party  provide  a  political 
program  that  attracts  a  broad  spectrum  of 
voters. 

Thus  In  a  two  party  system,  the  parties 
are  forced  to  create  programs  that  satisfy 
a  broad  range  of  groups  and  Interests.  In 
the  United  States,  the  two  major  i^oUtlcal 
parties  have  become  the  central  Institutions 
for  moderating  and  resolving  conflicts  in  our 
society.  Our  conventions,  faultrldden  as  they 
may  be,  and  party  machinery  serve  to  miti- 
gate and  lessen  the  divisions  of  the  nation. 
Without  these  institutions,  the  whole 
burden  of  resolving  conflict  would  be  thrust 
Into  the  legislature.  Under  a  multi-party  sys- 
tem dogmatic  ideology  would  flourish  and 
compromise  disappear.  E^xecutlve  leadership 
would  be  difficult  because  there  would  be 
no  Institution  to  aggregate  enough  political 
support  to  form  a  majority  President.  If  the 
example  of  modem  European  parliamentary 
systems  Is  of  any  relevance,  multi-party  gov- 
ernment means  bitter  conflict  and  govern- 
mental Immobility. 

Of  course,  ours  Is  a  society  that  Is  in 
desparate  need  of  change  and  Innovation  of 
Its  policies  and  Institutions.  Many  believe 
that  the  two-party  system  and  barriers  to 
third-parties  have  Impeded  these  needed  re- 
forms. However,  historical  precedent  seems 
convincing  that  reform,  if  It  Is  to  be  success- 
ful. Is  best  directed  within  a  major  party. 
Only  the  major  parties  offer  the  strength 
of  broad  support  and  the  structure  of  con- 
tinuity that  is  a  prerequisite  for  meaning- 
ful change.  This  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
the  parties  do  not  require  major  Internal 
reform  In  order  to  allow  change  and  chal- 
lenge from  within. 

It  Is  difflcult  to  gather  the  support  of 
large  and  differing  groups  in  any  party  for 
slgniflcant  change;  but  this  Is  the  cost  of 
governing  by  consent  rather  than  decree. 
The  only  other  alternative  In  such  a  diverse 
society  as  ours  is  political  fragmentation. 
And  fragmentation  without  coercion  will  be 
stagnation. 

In  short,  our  political  system  desperately 
needs  all  Its  Institutions  that  moderate  con- 
flict and  provide  for  the  means  to  change. 
The  enactment  of  S.J.  Res.  I  would  alter  the 
Presidential  elections  to  encourage  third- 
parties  and  imdermlne  one  of  the  key  Insti- 
tutions of  conflict  resolution  and  change  in 
our  system.  We  should  change  our  electoral 
system,  but  In  a  way  that  avoids  crisis  and 
supports  our  two-party  system. 

Under  the  Tydlngs-Oriffin  amendment,  the 
direct  election  system  would  continue  un- 
modified In  99%  of  all  Presidential  elections 


since  It  Is  an  historical  rarity  for  the  win- 
ning Presidential  candidate  to  receive  lass 
than  40%  of  the  popular  vote. 

In  that  rare  case  when  no  one  received 
40%  of  the  popular  vote,  our  amendment 
would  first  turn  to  the  time  honored  elec- 
toral college  system.  If  the  front-runner 
receives  a  majority  of  votes  In  states  which 
have  a  majority  of  electoral  votes,  he  beoomes 
President.  In  no  case  can  the  second  place 
candidate  In  the  popular  vote  win  the  Pres- 
idency. The  reasons  for  this  option  are 
clear:  if  no  one  gamers  40%  of  the  popular 
vote,  there  wUl  be  no  majority  President. 
The  question  Is  one  of  selecting  a  minority 
President  who  has  widespread  support  in  a 
manner  that  has  respect  and  legitimacy.  The 
electoral  system  has  such  legitimacy,  and  it 
Is  a  means  of  demonstrating  great  support 
In  our  states,  which  are  Important  political 
units  In  our  system. 

Some  have  pointed  out  that  any  use  of 
the  discredited  Electoral  College  system 
would  raise  questions  of  legitimacy.  This 
does  not  seem  to  bear  out  analysis. 

First,  there  is  no  possibility  of  either  a 
faithless  elector  or  the  wholesale  bargain- 
ing in  the  House  (which  would  vote  by  state 
amongst  all  the  candidates)  two  of  the 
major  objections  to  the  present  electoral 
college. 

Second,  the  Electoral  College,  in  spite  of 
its  faults,  retains  a  tremendous  amount  of 
poimcal  legitimacy.  Its  use  as  an  emergency 
provision  would  not  seem  to  draw  too  deeply 
on  the  reservoir  of  legitimacy  now  available. 
Third,  this  contingency  would  t>e  em- 
ployed rarely:  and  if  it  were  used,  it  would 
be  under  conditions  of  division  and  dissent 
which  would  raise  questions  of  legitimacy 
under  any  contingency  plan.  Under  either 
the  amended  or  unamended  S.J.  Res.  1,  the 
contingency  provisions  only  operate  if  the 
leading  candidate  has  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  vote.  Thus  large  groups  in  the  so- 
ciety will  already  have  registered  dissatisfac- 
tion with  both  regtilar  parties. 

Under  a  run-off,  these  splinter  party  voters 
are  forced  to  vote  for  second  choices  or 
register  their  protect  by  abstentions.  Fur- 
ther, the  political  bargaining  Inherent  In 
this  situation  will  further  add  to  the  mood 
of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent.  It  must 
be  conceded  that  this  route  of  choosing  a 
candidate  who  is  the  first  choice  of  only  a 
minority  of  voters  will  raise  at  least  as 
much  dissatisfaction  with  the  method  of 
selection  as  the  Tydings-Griffln  proposed 
alternative. 

Fourth,  only  the  popular  vote  winner  could 
be  elected  under  this  modified  electoral 
system. 

If  the  leading  candidate  failed  to  receive 
40  percent  of  the  popular  votes  and  failed  to 
receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral  college. 
It  would  be  clear  that  popular  election 
mechanism  is  not  enough,  in  Itself,  to  se- 
lect a  minority  President.  For  this  reason, 
the  Tydlngs-Griffin  amendment  would  then 
tiun  to  a  special  Joint  Session  of  the  newly 
elected  Congress  to  select  a  President  from 
the  two  front  runners  in  the  popular  vote. 
Each  Congressman  would  have  one  vote.  No 
third-  or  fourth-place  candidate  would  be 
eligible  to  become  President. 

The  new  Congress,  reflecting  the  most  re- 
cent manifestation  of  the  popular  will, 
would  choose  amongst  the  two  leading  mi- 
nority Presidential  candidates.  The  winner 
would  have  to  receive  the  majority  support 
of  the  representative  branch  of  government. 
The  winner  would  be  assured  of  having  the 
support  of  Congress. 

Again,  this  provides  a  means  of  selecting 
a  minority  President  with  widespread  sup- 
port and  by  a  legitimate  institution. 

The  whole  point  of  the  change  is  that  the 
Tydings-Griffln  contingency,  unlike  the  run- 
off in  S.J.  Res.  1  discourages  its  own  ttse. 
Its  success  will  be  its  preventative  effect. 


Under  this  plan,  no  third-party  candidate. 
Ideological  or  sectional,  has  a  chance  of 
winning  the  Presidential  election,  unless  he 
can  amass  an  Electoral  College  majority  and 
be  front  runner  or  unless  he  could  receive 
a  majority  of  votes  in  the  new  Congrfsa 
There  Is  no  incentive  for  the  two  front- 
runners  to  bargain  with  minor  party  can- 
didates. The  Incentives  for  third-parties 
under  this  amendment  to  S.J.  Res.  1  will 
be  similar  to  those  of  an  Ideological  party 
under  our  present  system;  there  is  little 
encouragement  to  run  unless  a  third-party 
candidate  can  attract  more  votes  than  the 
two  leading  parties  and  an  electoral  college 
majority  or  If  the  third-party  candidate  can 
take  second  place  In  the  popular  vote  to  be 
eligible  for  election  by  the  Joint  Session 
of  Congress.  If  third-party  candidates  come 
close  txD  attracting  20  percent  of  the  vote, 
the  two  leading  candidates  would  merely 
switch  to  an  election  strategy  aimed  at  an 
electoral  college  majority — the  same  stra- 
tegy used  today.  This  allows  a  genuine, 
national  thlrd-i»rty  movement  such  as  the 
Bull  Moose  Party,  to  succeed,  but  dlscx>ur- 
agee  small  sectional  and  Ideological  par- 
ties. 

Thus  under  the  Tydlngs-QrU&n  amend- 
ment, the  loss  of  the  unit  rule  in  the  states 
as  a  barrier  to  splinter  parties  is  replaced 
with  another  support  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem without  the  undesirable  effects  of  the 
winner-take-all  method  except  in  rare  cases. 

The  whole  issue  of  the  run-trff  vs.  our 
plan  revolves  around  the  question  of  select- 
ing a  minority  President.  Neither  of  these 
alternatives  will  be  vised  unless  there  is 
such  division  in  our  nation  that  no  can- 
didate can  approach  majority  suppmt.  In 
this  situation,  we  should  seek  a  mecha- 
nism that  will  select  a  minority  President 
who  has  enough  widespread  support  so  he 
can  govern  effectively.  Such  a  selection  me- 
chanism should  be  legitimate  in  the  eyes 
of  our  people.  And  such  a  mechanism  should 
discourage  Its  own  use,  thus  bolstering  a 
stable  two-party  system.  I  l)elleve  that  only 
the  Tydings-Griffln  plan  fulfills  all  three  of 
these  requirements. 


40TH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES,  ATLANTA  SCHOOL  OF 
ART— ADDRESS  BY  PAUL  DUNCAN 

Mr.  PEXL.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  the  Atlanta  School  of  Art  held  its 
40th  annual  commencement  exercises 
with  Paul  Dimcan  of  Wsishington,  D.C., 
as  the  commencement  speaker. 

I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Duncan's 
development  of  the  close  functional  rela- 
tionship of  art  to  human  affairs  and  the 
contributions  art  makes  toward  satisfy- 
ing tbe  total  range  of  human  needs  and 
concerns. 

The  commencement  exercises,  held  at 
the  Atlanta  Memorial  Arts  Center,  re- 
call to  us  the  tragic  plane  crash  in  1962 
that  took  from  Atlanta  122  of  its  leading 
citizens  and  sponsors  of  the  city's  cul- 
tural life.  The  arts  center  Is  an  inspiring, 
living  memorial  to  those  who  were  lost.  It 
is  a  imique  achievement  of  the  unity  of 
art,  bringing  together  music,  drama  and 
the  visual  arts,  sind  the  talented  young 
graduates  of  the  School  of  Art  constantly 
replenish  those  who  guide  and  enrich 
Atlanta's  cultural  and  esthetic  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mencement address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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It  Is  a  oommonplkce  of  A|aerlc&n  life, 
perhaps  more  than  In  other  ^untrles,  to 
look  with  skepticism  on  the  ld4a  that  art  U 
a  necessary  and  useful  functloii  In  the  con- 
duct of  human  affairs. 

We  have  been  conditioned  Id  regard  art 
as  a  non-esaentlal  an^^rivolous  product  of 
man's  surplus  energy  and  weal  ;h. 

I'm  sure  you  have  learned  >y  now  that 
there's  nothing  frivolous  about  art.  And  this 
Is  true  of  the  visual  arta  as  with  any  other. 
Art  is  a  difBcult  taskmaster — demanding  Its 
own  commitment,  Impoeing  its  own  disci- 
pline, and  exacting  its  own  dedication  and 
perseverance. 

And  as  for  its  being  non-essei  itlal.  the  fact 
is  that  art  functions  in  every  aJ  pect  of  dally 
life. 

It  shapes  and  enriches  every  :hlng  we  do : 
physical  and  utilitarian,  en  otlonal  and 
psychological,  social  and  politics  1. 

Evidence  of  the  physical  fun<  tlon  of  art  Is 
all  round  us,  real  and  tangltle.  As  David 
Pye  said  of  the  art  of  design : 

"If  anyone  thinks  it  is  impor  ant  to  civili- 
zation that  a  common  ground  between  art 
and  science  shall  be  found,  then  he  had  bet- 
ter look  for  it  In  front  of  his  n  3se.  Everyone 
is  exposed  to  it  all  day  long.  T  xt  man-made 
world,  our  environment,  is  a  work  of  art. 
But  not  all  of  it  is  good." 

Over  and  over  again  since  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  we  have  seen  the  artist  as  a  man  ahead 
of  his  time,  the  forerunner  anil  predlcter  of 
events,  calling  attention  to  hun  An  needs  and 
offering  solutions  that  we  have  too  often 
Ignored  or  been  slow  to  pick  up. 

Perhaps  the  best  expression  of  the  Inter- 
relationship of  art  and  science  I  n  the  modern 
world  is  to  be  found  in  the  Idias  and  appli- 
cations of  Buckminster  Fullitr.  And  who 
knows  where  art  begins  and  te<  hnology  ends 
Inside  the  bead  of  Bucky  I^llle^! 

He  Ls  not  content  merely  to  d<  tslgn  or  build. 
His  objective  is  to  transform  the  total  en- 
vironment on  what  he  calls  Sp(«eshlp  Earth, 
so  that  with  our  intelligent  co- operation,  the 
world  will  work  for  its  Inhabl  ants. 

After  40  years,  we  are  luck]  that  he  has 
finally  developed  a  language  p  fople  can  un- 
derstand, and  that  people  flniUy  have  be- 
come ready  to  listen. 

Where  Buckminster  Puller  iii  now  dealing 
with  the  total  environment,  the  French 
architect  Le  Corbusler  dealt  w  th  the  url^n 
envlroninent.  Unfortunately,  we  are  still 
making  only  scant  use  of  the  flood  of  Ideas 
that  Le  Corbusler  expressed  loore  than  SO 
years  ago  in  hl2  book.  The  Iladlant  City,  for 
the  intelligent  use  of  light,  ilr.  and  space 
In  the  metropolis.  And  this  In  spite  of  the 
critical  problems  and  the  painful  spasms  of 
the  Inner -city  in  America. 

We  are  still  drawing  on  [the  Bauhaus 
philosophy  which  50  years  ago  tecognized  the 
role  of  good  design  in  mass  droduction.  In 
advertising  we  still  see  the  inf  uence  of  Sal- 
Tador  Dali  and  Paul  Klee.  Television  com- 
mercials hungrily  consume  pos  «r  art,  music, 
films,  and  literature,  and  tdeaji  of  all  kinds. 
I'm  stire  you  noted  the  way  T'f  commercials 
took  Ideas  from  the  film.  "EHvlra  Madlgan." 
on  the  use  of  motion,  soft  cam  era  foctis,  and 
even  the  selection  of  models. 

This  process  was  somewhat  I'eversed  when 
the  originators  of  the  children's  program. 
"Seasame  Street,"  studied  TV  commercials 
to  learn  effective  techniques  o:  communica- 
tion. 

No  less  important  than  the  :  )byslcal  func- 
tion of  art,  and  perhaps  mor^  gratifying  to 
us  because  it  nourishes  the  spl|it.  Is  the  per- 
sonal and  social  function  of  art.  Here  we  find 
art  fulfilling  another  set  of  m4n's  needs:  for 
emotional  and  psychological  Expression,  for 
social  and  political  comment. 

The  social  function  of  art  riot  only  serves 
to  make  life  more  pleasant  anit  aesthetically 
enjoyable.  Sometimes  K  does  Just  the  op- 
posite— by  asking  uncomforti  ble  questions 


and  demanding  critical  self -examination.  But 
these  too,  in  the  end.  help  to  improve  the 
human  condition. 

Prom  the  first  cave  paintings  as  part  of 
religious  ritual,  art  has  helped  to  supply  the 
emotional  needs  of  man.  The  fine  arts  have 
always  sought  to  express  the  inner  self  and 
to  probe  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death.  In 
the  ranks  of  those  who  used  their  work  for 
social  and  political  comment,  we  find  such 
a  museum  artist  as  Vincent  van  Oogh.  The 
prints  of  Goya,  the  lithographs  of  Kathe 
KoUwitz  are  well  known  to  you  as  the  voices 
of  social  conscience  at  a  time  when  they  were 
so  badly  needed.  In  our  own  day  we  find 
Ben  Shahn,  Jack  Levlne.  George  Grosz.  even 
the  political  cartoons  of  Herblock,  serving 
this  same  purpose. 

As  students  and  practitioners  of  art — this 
pervasive  influence  of  life — what  tools  and 
equipment  has  It  given  you  for  coping  with 
today's  world,  with  all  the  stresses  and  strains 
we  read  about  every  morning  in  the  news- 
papers and  watch  every  evening  on  tele- 
vision? 

I  would  say  first,  that  you  are  more  for- 
tunate than  most  of  your  fellow  graduates. 
And  second,  because  of  this,  that  you  have 
greater  responsibilities. 

Some  of  those  who  have  analyzed  these 
times  of  dissent  and  confusion  among  young 
people  say  that  the  underlying  cause  Is  not 
Viet  Nam,  or  civil  rights,  or  an  uncertain  fu- 
ture in  a  nuclear  world.  Instead,  they  say. 
young  people  are  restless  because  they  won- 
der whether  they  are  really  needed  in  a  tech- 
nological world.  It  U  not  Viet  Nam  but  their 
place  in  society  that  is  the  issue. 

Most  of  their  protest  has  centered  around 
the  campuses,  and  this  Is  natural,  since  it  is 
education  that  prepares  all  of  us  for  our  place 
in  the  work  of  society. 

Bruno  Bettelhelm.  professor  of  psychology 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  expressed  the 
problem  in  this  way. 

"If  education  today  prepares  us  only  to  be 
replaceable  items  In  the  production  ma- 
chine, or  to  be  program  assistants  in  Its 
computer  systems,  then  It  seems  to  prepare 
us  not  for  a  chance  to  emerge  in  importance 
as  persons,  but  only  to  serve  the  machine 
better.'" 

If  this  Is  truly  the  battleground,  then  let 
me  say  that  Us  well  worth  the  struggle. 
Though  I  disagree  profoundly  with  most  of 
the  strategy  and  tactics  and  goals  that  are 
now  coming  out  of  student  Campaign  Head- 
quarters. 

And  If  this  is  the  battleground,  then  I 
say  that  you,  trained  In  the  field  of  art,  are 
more  fortunate  than  moet  of  your  fellow 
graduates. 

I  dont  believe  the  artist  Is  destined  to 
compete  with  the  computer  In  an  automated 
world.  Tours  Is  the  central,  creative  function 
that  technology  can  expand  and  apply,  but 
never  replace. 

Whether  you  go  Into  advertising,  graphics. 
Industrial  design,  or  teaching,  or  go  Into 
orbit  like  Buckmlnlster  Puller,  your  con- 
tribution will  be  the  generation  of  creative 
Ideas,  the  use  of  the  creative  Imagination — 
and  this  Is  the  essential  comf>onent  of  both 
art  and  technology. 

Second,  and  more  important,  you  have  a 
greater  responsibility  than  most  of  your  fel- 
low graduates. 

If  It  Is  true  that  the  extremists  represent 
less  than  five  percent  of  the  student  popula- 
tion, then  you  have  a  responsibility  to  work 
for  better  leadership  and  to  replace  those 
who  now  offer  noise  instead  of  communica- 
tion, bitterness  instead  of  compassion,  and 
violence  Instead  of  reason. 

I  say  this  because  you  are  already  veterans 
in  the  search  for  self-expression.  You  possess 
as  artists  a  greater  sensitivity  to  human 
needs  and  concerns.  Tou  are  talented  and 
trained  In  the  skills  of  conununicatlon. 

And  obviously,  you've  had  experience  at 
bridging  the  generation  gap.  Por  I  would 


guess  that  four  years  ago,  your  parents 
needed  to  be  convinced  that  the  study  of  art 
was  not  Just  a  cop-out  to  avoid  taking  up 
chemistry,  or  business  administration,  or 
law. 

And  as  art  students  you  have  bad  another 
chastening  and  useful  experience.  You  have 
been  forced  to  stand  by  and  have  someone 
look  at  your  work  and  say:  "What  does  that 
represent?" 

You  understand  In  a  very  personal  way  the 
need  not  to  render  Judgment  before  finding 
out  what  the  other  fellow  Is  trying  to  say. 

Let  me  urge  on  you  the  wisdom  of  doing 
this  In  your  Judgment  of  the  Establishment, 
the  System  that  seems  to  be  bent  on  doing 
so  many  things  in  the  wrong  way. 

You  can  even  be  Indulgent  of  parents. 

For  who  knows,  we  too  may  be  marching  to 
"the  brave  music  of  a  distant  drum." 

And  each  of  us  is  entitled  to  his  own 
drummer. 


RICHARD  GARDNER  ON  THE 
GENCX:iDE  CONVENTION 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  in 
recent  days  I  have  been  speaking  to  some 
of  the  legal  objections  to  the  Human 
Rights  Treaties. 

Today  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Richard  N.  Gardner,  professor  of  law 
and  international  organization  at  Co- 
lumbia University  and  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs.  The  article  quite  elo- 
quently treats  one  of  the  major  argu- 
ments of  opponents  of  the  Human  Rights 
Treaties. 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Three  Hu- 
man Rights  Treaties:  Good  Law  and 
Good  Policy"  In  the  International 
Lawyer,  volume  I,  ntunber  4,  Mr.  Gard- 
ner demonstrates  quite  conclusively  that 
the  United  States  can  make  treaties 
which  involve  its  relations  with  its  own 
citizens. 

Mr.  Gardner  argues  that: 

The  relevant  test  laid  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  Is  whether 
a  treaty  deals  with  a  matter  "which  is  prop- 
erly the  subject  of  negotiation  with  a  for- 
eign country."  Geofroy  v.  Riggs,  133  U.S. 
358.  267  (1890).  Charles  Evans  Hughes  laid 
down  a  similar  standard  when  he  declared 
that  the  treaty  power  can  only  be  used  to 
deal  with  matters  of  "international  con- 
cern." 

The  first  of  the  treaties  on  tills  list  is 
the  1926  Slavery  Convention  ratified  by 
the  Hoover  administration,  which  com- 
mitted this  country  to  abolish  slavery 
and  take  measures  to  prevent  forced  la- 
bor from  developing  into  conditions 
-analogous  to  slavery. 

As  Mr.  Gardner  notes : 

Surely  things  which  were  within  the  treaty 
power  40  years  ago  cannot  be  outside  the 
treaty  power  today. 

I  echo  Mr.  Gardner's  thoughts  and 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  not 
long  in  ratifying  the  Conventions  on 
Slavery.  Forced  Labor  and  Political 
Rights  for  Women. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  portions 
of  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Gardner's  arti- 
cle, "The  Three  Human  Rights  Treaties: 
Good  Law  and  Good  Policy."  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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Surely  thlnga  which  were  within  the 
treaty  power  40  years  ago  oannot  be  outside 
the  treaty  power  today.  Moreover,  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  itself  a  treaty  obligation  of 
the  United  States,  commits  us  to  take  joint 
and  separate  action  in  cooperation  with  the 
Organization  to  promote  human  rights  for 
people  within  the  United  States  as  well  as 
overseas. 

The  list  also  Includes  conventions  com- 
mitting the  United  States  to  regulate  the 
activities  of  American  citizens  within  this 
country  for  purposes  not  relating  to  hu- 
man rights — to  control  the  production  mnd 
Internal  traffic  of  certain  drugs,  to  obtain 
statistics  on  causes  of  death,  to  prescribe 
rules  of  the  road,  and  for  conservation  and 
wild  life  preservation.  If  the  United  States 
government  can  enter  into  a  vaUd  treaty  com- 
mitment to  restrain  American  citizens  within 
this  country  from  shooting  non-migratory 
birds,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  United 
States  government  cannot  enter  Into  a  treaty 
commitment  to  restrain  American  citizens 
within  this  country  from  enslaving  other 
Americans.  I  know  of  no  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  suggests  or  impUes  that  birds 
are  tnote  in^Kirtant  than  people. 

Are  not  slavery,  forced  labor,  and  the  de- 
nial of  basic  women's  rights  of  "Interna- 
tional concern"  In  the  year  1967? 

Slavery  and  forced  labor  practiced  abroad. 
In  addition  to  breeding  political  and  social 
tensions,  can  have  a  direct  impact  on  the 
salee  of  American  products  In  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nuirkets. 

The  denial  of  basic  rights  to  women,  af- 
fecting one-half  of  the  human  resources  of 
a  less  developed  country,  constitutes  a  ma- 
jor obstacle  to  progress  in  countries  receiv- 
ing  large    quantities   of   American   aid. 

What  Is  or  ia  not  a  matter  of  "Interna- 
tional concern"  and  properly  within  the 
treaty  power  must  be  determined  by  con- 
temporary fact — by  reference  to  the  effec- 
tive protection  of  our  country's  Interests  In 
an  Increasingly  Interdependent  world.  It 
would  be  tragic  If  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion were  to  give  Its  support  to  a  restrictive 
conception  of  the  treaty  power  which  would 
make  us  the  only  major  country  impotent  to 
participate  through  treaties  In  the  world- 
wide promotion  of  basic  human  rights  whose 
Implementation  Is  vital  to  the  achievement 
of  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  Including 
that  of  world  peace.  Such  a  restrictive  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  power  might  even  pre- 
vent us  from  promoting  the  harmonization 
and  unification  of  private  laws  affecting  the 
activities  of  U.S.  citizens  and  businessmen 
In  foreign  countries. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  three  con- 
ventions deal  with  matters  wholly  within  the 
federal  competence,  so  that  no  federal -state 
question  Is  Involved.  None  of  them  would 
require  any  change  In  existing  American  law. 
The  provisions  of  the  Force  Labor  Conven- 
tion, together  with  its  drafting  history,  con- 
firm that  punishment  for  Ulegal  strikes  or 
other  illegal  labor  activities  is  not  prohibited. 
SimUarly.  the  provisions  of  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women  Convention,  together  with 
Its  drafting  history,  make  clear  that  it  ap- 
plies only  to  public  office  and  public  func- 
tions established  by  national  law.  and  that 
it  does  not  apply  to  military  service. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Gardner  goes  to  observe: 

It  is  obvious  that  many  matters  Involving 
the  relations  between  a  government  and  Its 
own  citizens  can  be  of  sufficient  "interna- 
tional concern"  to  be  Included  in  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  Gardner  emphasizes  this  point  by 
including  a  partial  list  of  treaties  to 
which  the  United  States  is  already  a 
party  which  regtilate  the  activity  of  VS. 
citizens  within  the  United  States.  The 
list  contains: 


1.  1926  Slaverp  Convention  {TS  77$).— 
States  Parties  undertake  to  prevent  and  sup- 
prees  the  slave  trade  and  to  bring  about  the 
complete  abolition  of  slavery  In  all  its  forms 
m  terrltorltles  under  their  jurisdiction. 
They  also  agree,  subject  to  certain  transi- 
tional provisions,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  prevent  forced  or  compulsory  labor 
from  developing  Into  conditions  analogous  to 
slavery.  Poroed  or  compulsory  labor  may 
only  be  exacted  for  "public  purposes." 

2.  1912  Convention  relating  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  abuse  of  opium  and  other  drugs 
(TS  612). — States  parties  agree,  inter  alia, 
to  enact  laws  and  regulations  to  control  the 
production  and  distribution  of  raw  opium, 
and  to  take  measiu^a  for  the  suppression  of 
the  manufacttire.  Internal  traffic  In  and  the 
use  of  prepared  opium.  The  Convention  also 
calls  upon  States  parties  to  consider  making 
it  illegal  to  possess  certain  drugs. 

3.  World  Health  Organization  Regulations 
No.  1  {TIAS  3482).  as  amended  (TIAS  3482 
and  4409). — States  Members  are  to  respect 
prescribed  nomenclatures  with  regard  to  dis- 
eases and  causes  of  death,  are  to  maintain 
certain  statistics,  and  are  to  use  certain 
forms  of  medical  certificates. 

4.  1940  Convention  on  nature  protection 
and  wildlife  preservation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  ( TS  981 ) . — States  parties  are  to 
consider  establishing  In  their  territories 
national  parks,  national  reserves,  nature 
monuments,  and  strict  wilderness  preserves. 
Resources  of  reserves  are  not  to  be  subject 
to  exploitation  for  commercial  profit,  and  are 
to  be  protected  against  private  hunting; 
States  are  to  {vovide  facilities  for  public 
recreation  and  education  In  national  parks. 

5.  1949  Road  Traffic  Convention  {TIAS 
2487). — Contracting  States  agree  to  the  use 
of  their  own  roads  for  international  traffic 
under  detailed  conditions  set  out  in  the 
Convention,  which  prescribes  inter  alia  rules 
of  the  road. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ORGANIZED 
BABE  RUTH  BASEBALL  LEAGUE 
PLAY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  organized 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball  League  play.  It  is  an 
anniversary  that  I  believe  deserves  rec- 
ognition, because  of  the  contributions 
this  program  has  made  to  the  healthy 
development  at  thousands  of  teenaged 
boys. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  un- 
der the  excdlmt  leadership  of  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Shea,  of  Newport,  State  director  of 
Babe  Ruth  Leagues,  100  Babe  Ruth 
Leagues  will  be  in  operation  this  year 
providing  recreation,  instruction,  and 
experiences  in  sportsmanship  to  several 
thousand  youths. 

Mr.  President,  the  Babe  Ruth  League 
is  an  excellent  example  of  what  our  peo- 
ple can  accomplish  through  volunteer 
efforts.  Today  I  commend  the  hundreds 
of  volunteers,  coaches,  businessmen,  and 
sponsors  who,  working  together,  serve 
our  young  people  and,  ultimately  our 
Naticm,  through  the  Babe  Ruth  Leagues. 
They  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  their  efforts  not  only  provide  a  more 
enjoyable  summer  for  the  youths  In  their 
leagues,  but  also  help  these  youths  to 
develop  into  mature  citizens  with  a  sense 
of  sportsmanship  and  fair  play. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  15628*  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). Is  there  objection  to  Uie  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  time  limitation  begin  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) The  controlled  time  begins  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  imderstand  that 
the  time  Is  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoxiNicK)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chxtkch)  and 
that  the  vote  will  occur  at  2:45  this 
afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len ) .  The  vote  is  to  occur  not  lata*  than 
2:45.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  this  will  be  a  problem,  but  as  I  re;^ 
call  it,  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment of  yesterday  was  not  worded  as  it 
appears  on  the  printed  card,  which  says 
not  later  than  2:45.  The  agreement  was 
that  we  would  actually  vote  at  2:45. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  wish  to  support  what  the  acting 
minority  leader  has  said. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  ) .  The  Journal  so  shows.  The  vote 
is  to  occur  at  2:45. 

OKDEX   or   FUSINXSS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  we  have  a  short 
quorum  call,  the  time  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  time  wlU  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  sides.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  think  I  should  start  by  saying  that 
the  pending  amendment,  on  which  we 
are  to  vote  at  2:45,  is  not  an  amendment 
to  the  so-called  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment. It  is  an  amendment  to  a  different 
section:  section  9  of  the  bill.  It  is  de- 
signed, not  to  change  the  format  which 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  put 
Into  the  bill,  but  to  make  that  format 
more  flexible. 
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What  we  have  done,  through  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee— and  I  think  it  makes  senst — Is  try 
to  gain  some  control  over  the  trpe  and 
amount  of  excess  defense  e<j  lipment 
which  can  be  contributed  to  our  allies.  I 
do  not  change  those  controls. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  add  acditional 
controls,  in  order  to  provide  for  q  iiarterly 
reports  by  the  President  on  the  t  ype  and 
quantity  of  equipment  which  will  be  con- 
tributed to  our  sdUes. 

What  I  have  done,  however,  is  expand 
the  limjyt  which  has  been  set  by  the 
Foreign^Helations  Committee,  so  that 
we  can  imll^  better  use.  bettei  utility, 
of  the  exces*  defense  equipmer  t  which 
we  now  have. 

We  find  ourselves — or  could  f  nd  our- 
selves, imless  we  do  this — in  the  very 
uncomfortable  and,  in  my  opinion,  im- 
tenable  position  whereby  we  hai  e  excess 
equipment  which  we  are  not  perriitted  to 
give  away,  and  which  will  cost  us  a  lot 
of  money  to  maintain,  or  which  will 
have  to  be  put  into  a  scrap  pile.  It  seems 
to  me  to  make  far  more  sense  for  us  to 
deliver  such  equipment  to  our  allies, 
so  that  they  can  enhance  their  own 
security  and  also  ours  by  so  doin  ',.  rather 
than  add  it  to  our  scrap  pile. 

So,  as  I  have  said  over  and  ov  sr  again, 
I  am  not  trying  to  do  anything  w  lich  will 
impede  the  controls  which  th«  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relatians  has 
placed  on  this  program.  I  am  trying  to 
save  us  some  money  from  the  point  of 
view  of  operational  and  maintenance  ex- 
pense so  far  as  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  taxpayer  in  general  are  con- 
cerned, and  also  trying  to  give  further 
meaning  to  the  President's  Guim  doc- 
trine, in  which  he  says  that  our  ob- 
jective in  foreign  policy  wil  be  to 
strengthen  our  allies'  determir  ation  to 
help  themselves  and  defend  thdmselves, 
rather  than  to  continue  to  inject  Ameri- 
can military  power  around  the  4'orld  di- 
rectly, giving  us  a  "lower  proflli;,"  as  he 
called  it,  around  the  world. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  if  ve  are  to 
do  this,  we  must  in  turn  be  abls  to  pro- 
vide the  mechanisms,  at  least  In  part, 
for  those  allies  which  are  wlllim  5  to  help 
us  In  this  way.  whether  it  be,  for  ex- 
ample, Turkey,  Iran  or  Israel,  or  whether 
it  be  Thailand  or  the  Republic  <  f  China, 
or  whatever  country  it  may  be. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  appaient  that 
we  do  not  want  to  give  away  an  /  kind  of 
sophisticated  weaponry:  so  ther»  Is  a  re- 
quirement in  my  proposed  amendment 
that  prior  to  the  delivery  of  any  sophisti- 
cated weaponry,  we  must  hav(!  certain 
information  given  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Relations  an  i  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate,  so  tha;  we  will 
know  what  is  going  on,  amd  car  exercise 
some  effective  judgment  during  that 
period. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  t(  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
interested  in  the  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  proposed.  I 
shoiild  like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions,  to 
make  certain  that  I  understand  the  facts 
and  the  impact  of  his  amencment.  It 
seems  to  me  to  make  sense,  bi  t  I  want 
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to  be  sure  of  my  grounds  before  I  defi- 
nitely say  that  it  does.      

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  First  of  all,  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  proposes,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  remove  the  ceiling  that  is 
stated  in  the  bill,  or  to  increase  that 
ceiling.  The  Senator  does  maintain  a 
ceiling  does  he  not? 

Mr.  EKDMINICK.  The  Senator  is  total- 
ly correct.  We  are  raising  a  ceiling  which 
is  established  in  the  bill  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  which  in  effect 
amounts  to  about  $70  milUon  of  original 
acquisition  cost  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  $300  million,  which  is  still 
$91  million  less,  even  under  my  limit, 
than  it  was  in  fiscal  1969. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  Defense  Department  use  equip- 
ment such  as  that  covered  by  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  not  be  using  this  equipment 
at  all.  It  would  be  outdated  and  obsolete 
as  far  as  our  own  defense  structure  is 
concerned;  so  therefore  they  would 
either  have  to  put  it  in  the  scrap  pile, 
spend  a  lot  of  money  maintaining  it,  or 
have  the  right  to  contribute  it  to  some 
of  our  underdeveloped  allies. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  equipment,  as 
I  understand,  has  already  been  paid  for, 
and  in  effect  has  outlived  its  usefulness 
so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
but  can  still  be  effectively  used  by  some 
of  the  other  countries:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is 
totally  correct.  This  is  the  very  heart  of 
the  amendment,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

We  have  many  allies  which  have  the 
ability,  with  very  able  labor  at  rather  low 
cost,  to  maintain  this  equipment,  or  to 
make  good  use  of  some  of  the  things  that 
would  be  contributed  to  them  through 
what  we  call  cannibalism,  which,  as  I 
think  the  Senator  will  recall,  is  making 
use  of  one  item  for  spare  parts  for  an- 
other similar  item  you  already  have. 

By  enabling  other  countries  to  do  that, 
this  measure  could  provide  a  lot  of  bene- 
fit to  our  allies  at  relatively  low  cost  to 
us. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words,  im- 
less we  do  make  some  such  use  of  the 
equipment  as  that,  the  practical  result — 
of  course,  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
two  or  three  alternatives,  but  the  prac- 
tical result  Is  that  the  equipment  is 
scrapiied ;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  the  Senator  is 
correct.  There  Is  the  other  alternative, 
which  would  be  even  more  expensive 
than  simply  scrapping  it,  of  trying  to 
maintain  it  in  some  kind  of  condition 
for  some  potential  use,  unknown  and  un- 
anticipated by  the  Defense  Department 
or  any  of  our  other  agencies.  But  that 
would  be  very  expensive. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  type  of  equip- 
ment, while  it  is  included  under  the  for- 
eign military  sales  bill,  in  our  Federal 
aid  program  of  military  assistance,  is 
sometimes  used  in  that  way;  but  Is  it 
not  true  that  In  the  past  we  have  not  put 
any  such  narrow  limits  on  its  use  as  this? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  the  first  time  that  controls 
such  as  those  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  have  been  so 
exercised. 

I  think  there  is  reason  why  we  should 
have  some  control.  I  just  happen  to  feel 
that  the  limit  they  have  put  on,  in  terms 
of  total  amount,  is  totally  unrealistic. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator this  question.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  knows  the 
answer  or  not,  but  would  any  of  this 
equipment  be  useful,  for  example,  in 
South  Korea? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes,  without  any 
doubt.  These  would  be  in  terms  of  small 
arms.  It  might  be  in  terms  of  just  simple 
things  like  kitchen  equipment  and  a  va- 
riety of  things  of  this  nature  which  are 
not  armaments  but  which  have  been 
bought  by  the  Defense  Department  and 
which  then  could  be  used  £is  part  of  their 
own  military  force  structure. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Necessary  for  any 
military  operation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  in  Korea  last 
fall,  and  I  visited  one  of  the  ROK  divi- 
sions in  the  demilitarized  zone.  I  saw 
the  equipment  they  had,  and  oiu-  own 
military  people  there  impressed  upon  me 
how  antiquated  a  good  bit  of  that  equip- 
ment is,  how  badly  they  need  it — some 
replacement  and  some  building  up.  I 
came  back  fully  convinced  that  we 
needed  to  do  more  to  bolster  the  defenses 
of  South  Korea,  which,  after  all,  are  part 
of  our  security;  that  we  needed  to  do 
more  than  we  have  done  in  the  past.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  use  this, 
for  example,  to  help  in  cases  such  as 
that,  by  all  means  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  sincerely  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
support  and  for  his  questions,  which  I 
think  clear  the  record. 

One  thing  we  might  think  about  in 
analyzing  this  matter  Is  this:  The  M-1 
rifle,  which  we  still  have,  is  a  pretty  good 
rifle,  but  our  troops  are  all  equipped  with 
the  M-16,  which  is  a  much  better  rifle 
now  that  they  have  all  the  quirks  and 
problems  out  of  it.  TTiese  M-l's  would  be 
of  enormous  utility  to  a  great  number  of 
these  underdeveloped  countries  in  the 
effort  to  try  to  defend  themselves.  These 
are  not  countries  that  try  to  go  across 
their  border  to  attack  someone  else.  They 
are  trying  to  defend  themselves  and  by 
so  doing  to  be  able  to  stabilize  the  situa- 
tion in  areas  of  the  world  where  other- 
wise the  United  States  might  become  in- 
volved. I  hope  we  do  not,  but  we  might. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  raising  the 
limit  to  be  able  to  utilize  more  of  this 
excess  equipment  makes  sense,  and  that 
is  why  I  offer  the  amendment. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  support  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  Senator 
as  much  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
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the  Senator  from  Colorado  a  question 
which  goes  beyond  the  amoimt  made 
available  for  excess  weapons  and  to  the 
total  of  military  aid  that  Is  provided  In 
a  number  of  bills. 

I  ask,  first,  is  it  not  correct  that  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  grants  of  military  aid 
totaling  $350  million  is  available? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  presume 
that  Is  true  on  a  year -by-year  basis. 
But,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the  foreign 
aid  bill  is  imder  very  sharp  attack  in  an 
enormous  number  of  areas  and  within 
the  Senate  itself.  We  do  not  know  what 
it  is  going  to  be  for  the  future,  because 
we  have  not  had  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
in  various  bills  a  great  deal  more  mili- 
tary aid  is  made  available  for  other 
coimtrtes  than  just  the  funds  for  excess 
arms.  As  I  recall,  $350  million  is  made 
available  In  grants  to  other  countries, 
for  military  aid  In  the  Foreign  Aid  Act. 
Then,  it  Is  correct,  is  it  not,  that  in  the 
pending  bill  an  additional  $300  million 
is  made  available  for  credit  sales  to 
other  countries? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  And  with  easy  terms  of 
credit.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  $300 
or  $350  million  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
I  will  take  the  lower  figure.  The  two 
items  make  $600  million.  This  bill  makes 
available,  as  I  recall,  $70  million  for  the 
transfer  of  excess  equipment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct — as 
of  original  acquisition  cost. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  total  would  be 
$670  million. 

Is  it  not  also  correct  that  in  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  the  President  has  authority 
to  make  available  an  additional  $300 
million  of  military  aid  upon  his  finding 
that  It  Is  essential  to  the  interests  of  our 
country? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  cannot  answer  that 
Question.  Frankly,  I  have  not  picked  that 
up  in  the  bill.  It  may  be  in  here,  but  I 
do  not  know  what  provision  It  would  be. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  I  am  correct.  If 
I  am  In  error  as  to  the  exact  amount,  I 
will  correct  my  statement.  I  think  I  am 
correct  In  saying  that  In  these  four  cate- 
gories, the  money  provided  for  grants  for 
military  aid  imder  the  Foreign  Aid  Act, 
the  $300  million  that  Is  provided  In  this 
bill  for  credit  sales — the  credit  is  very 
liberal — and  the  $70  million  of  transfer 
of  excess  equipment,  smd,  finally,  the 
$300  million  of  additional  funds  that  the 
President  has  authority  to  provide  a  total 
of  $970  million  available  In  military  aid 
to  other  coimtries. 

Mr.   DOMINICK.   In   this   particular 
bill,  would  the  Senator  refer  me  to  the 
last  program  about  which  he  is  talking? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
the  addlti(Mial  $300  million  available  to 
the  President? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  do  so  In  a  few  mo- 
ments. I  will  look  up  the  secticui. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  not  doubting 
the  Senator's  word  at  all.  I  am  just  won- 
dering where  it  Is.  Without  having  the 
full  language  in  front  of  us.  it  is  luu-d  to 
determine  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes. 

With  reference  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  pointed  out,  what 
we  are  dealing  with  in  this  particular 
section  are  not  current  armaments  that 
we  would  be  using  and  might  find  it 
advantageous  to  sell  or  on  which  to 
give  a  credit  sale. 

For  example,  the  Israelis  are  trying  to 
get  F-4  Phantom  jets.  That  is  the  best 
airplane  we  have  in  our  inventory,  be- 
cause, unfortunately,  for  the  last  dec- 
ade the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara,  refused  to  do  anything  about 
a  new  type  of  aircraft  of  any  kind,  so 
far  as  I  can  find  out.  In  my  opinion,  it 
was  a  disaster  so  far  as  our  aircraft  pro- 
curement was  concerned.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  what  they  would  like.  A  credit 
sale  would  probably  handle  that  type  of 
thing,  if  this  Is  the  way  they  wanted  to 
go.  But  we  are  not  dealing  with  that  in 
this  section.  We  are  dealing  with  excess 
defense  Items  that  we  do  not  need;  and 
unless  we  do  something  about  It,  we  ei- 
ther have  to  maintain  them  or  throw 
them  away. 

Furthermore,  under  the  MAP  program, 
which  Is  referred  to  In  this  $350  million, 
which  sounds  very  big — as  though  they 
are  going  to  use  all  that  for  armament — 
if  past  history  is  any  kind  of  determi- 
nate, only  between  $70  and  $80  million  of 
that  will  be  iised  for  equipment,  and  the 
rest  will  be  for  training,  personnel,  ad- 
visers, maintenemce,  and  things  of  that 
kind — not  for  defense  Items  of  equip- 
ment themselves.  So  I  do  not  really  think 
it  deals  with  this  problem. 

One  could  lump  them  together,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  did 
yesterday,  when  he  made  a  total  parade 
of  horrors  out  of  what  is  going  on  In 
armament  deliveries  around  the  world  by 
all  the  Pentagons  In  all  the  countries  of 
the  world,  and  this  soimds  very  Impres- 
sive. But  it  is  not  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here.  We  are  dealing  here  with  a 
very  narrow  subject,  cHie  that  I  hcype  will 
save  us  some  money  in  the  long  nm  and 
certaunly  will  enhance  our  security. 

Mr.  THURMCttiTO  and  Mr.  COOPER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) asked  me  earher  if  he  could  have 
5  minutes,  so  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  now,  if 
that  Is  all  right  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  ooiu'se. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  take  only  3 
minutes,  I  believe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
distingiiished  colleague  from  Colorado 
has  pointed  out  the  need  for  improving 
legislative  constraints  on  the  value  of 
excess  defense  articles  that  may  be  pro- 
vided to  foreign  countries  without  reim- 
bursement from  either  military  assist- 
ance appropriations  or  from  the  recip- 
ient country's  own  funds.  I  agree  that 
such  constraints  are  indeed  necessary. 
But  it  is  also  my  belief  that  these  limita- 
tions should  not  be  so  restraining  as  to 


deny  to  our  friends  and  allies  equipment 
which  our  forces  no  longer  need,  has 
been  bought  and  paid  for,  and  can  be 
put  to  effective  use  in  furthering  the 
concept  of  collective  security  in  the  free 
world.  If  this  equipment  is  not  used  for 
this  purpose.  It  will  be  scrapped  and  sold 
for  a  small  percentage  of  its  true  worth. 
Thus,  useful  defense  assets  will  be 
wasted. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Colorado  re- 
flects a  realistic  limitation  and  a  man- 
ner of  calculating  value  that  more  nearly 
represents  true  worth.  I  also  observe  that 
the  proposed  amendment  requires  the 
President  to  inform  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  each  decision  to  fur- 
nish major  weapons  systems  if  these 
were  not  included  in  the  program  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  Thus,  the  Congress 
will  be  informed  long  before  any  action 
is  taken  to  deliver  the  equipment.  Should 
such  a  decision  raise  any  questions,  there 
will  be  sufficient  time  for  the  Congress  to 
explore  the  matter  and  to  express  Its 
views. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  limitations  and  controls  established 
by  the  proposed  amendment  are  real- 
istic. They  give  reasonable  assurance 
that  valuable  defense  assets  will  not  be 
wasted  but,  at  the  same  time,  are  suffi- 
ciently restraining  to  insure  that  these 
assets  are  used  judiciously  and  in  the 
best  overall  interest  of  the  United  States. 
Finally.  I  would  note  that  it  gives  the 
Congress  the  opportunity  it  needs  to  ex- 
ercise its  responsibilities. 

I  join  my  able  colleague  from  Colorado 
in  urging  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS).  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  to  cite  the  provi- 
sions of  the  sections  providing  the  total 
military  aid  which  I  mentioned  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

First,  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
section  504,  authorization,  which  pro- 
vides: 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
part  not  to  exceed  $350,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  $350,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971. 

This  was  authorized  by  Congress  last 
year. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  what  the  purpose  is,  how  the  word- 
ing goes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  money  provided  to 
the  President  for  military  assistance, 
chapter  2,  section  503 : 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish 
military  assistance  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  to  any  friendly 
country  or  International  organization,  the 
assisting  of  which  the  President  finds  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  world  peace  and  which  Is  other- 
wise eligible  to  receive  such  assistance,  .  .  . 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  th  e  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President  $350  mil- 
lion was  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Section  504  provides  an  authorization 
of  $350  million. 

Section  506,  special  authority,  provides 
that. 

During  th«  fiscal  year  1970  an<l 
year   1971   the  President   may 
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mines  It  to  be  vital  to  the  sec 
United   States,   order  defense   articles 
the  stocks  of  the  Department  of 
defense  services  for  the  purposes 
subject  to  subsequent  reimbursement 
for  from  subsequent  appropriatioi  is 
for  military  assistance.   The   valiie 
orders  under  this  subsection  In 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  shall 
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That  is  a  total  of  $650 
available  under  the  Foreign 
Act. 

The  pending  bill  provides  an 
$300  million  for  credit  sales 
lion  for  transfer  of  excess 
there  is  available  for  fiscal 
million   of   grant   aid,    $300 
credit   aid.   and   $70   million 
sales,  a  total  of  $1,020  million 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the 
Kentucky  will  yield,  on  my 

a  question 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  monfy 
the  President  to  use  at  his 
money  to  be  given  to  them 
rect?  These  are  defense  articles 
money  only  under  extraordinary 
stances  that  the  committee 
President  to  use.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  up  to 
If  he  determines  it  is  vital  to 
of  the  United  States,  his  judgment 
not  be  questioned. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Based  oi 
tory,  though,  he  has  not  used 
has  he,  or  any  other  President 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  kn<»w 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Second,  upder 
sales,  that  money  is  the  sa 
ment  or  a  credit  designed  t< 
with  interest.  Is  that  correct' 
Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  corr(ct 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  not  a 
Mr.  COOPER.  Very  libera 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Uberal 
Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  practically 
Mr.  DOMmiCK.  Have,  in 
amounts  that  have  been  sold 
terms   been   repaid,   does 
know? 

Mr.  COOPER.  General  Warren 
fled,  I  believe,  on  that,  but  I 
call.  I  would  have  to  look  at 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So,  the 
we  have  that  we  are  dealing 

all 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have 
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formed  that — if  the  Senator 
me — quite  a  bit  has  been  re 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank 
The  only  provision  on  the 
fense  items,  which  are  an 
a  problem  for  us,  is  this  par)ticular 
tion  9  that  we  are  dealing 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  I  belieife 
President,  imder  the  Foreigr 
Act,  because  those  sections 
he  can  draw  upon  the  stocks 
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itary  stocks  of  the  United  States,  the 
same  excess  articles 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  President  can. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  right. 

But  we  do  not  want  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  President 
has  to  signify  that  it  is  something  special. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Under  the  law  dealing  with  excess  arti- 
cles. I  believe  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  make  available,  under  present  law, 
without  limitation — if  It  decided  it 
wanted  to  give  away  $1  or  $2  billion 
of  excess  articles,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense could  do  so.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  could  pro- 
duce excess  articles  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  not  need 
so  that  such  articles  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  be  given  away.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  correct.  But  there  is  no 
statutory  limit  on  excess  supplies  which 
can  be  given  away. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Section  506,  special 
authority,  to  which  the  Senator  referred, 
called  my  attention  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent can  do: 

Subject  to  subsequent  reimbursement 
therefor  from  subsequent  appropriations 
available  for  military  assistance. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

For  example,  out  of  the  $350  made 
available  to  the  President  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  if  he  were  to  decide 
later  that  he  wanted  to  go  beyond  that, 
it  would  have  to  be  taken  from  whatever 
amount  was  appropriated  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  would  add  the 
amount  to  the  appropriations  or  not.  But 
the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
interested  in  a  point  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  brought  up  yesterday  In 
connection  with  his  amendment.  It  is  my 
recollection  that  he  said  Thailand  would 
not  be  eligible  under  the  military  assist- 
ance program  because  it  is  actively  in- 
volved in  a  fighting  zone. 

Mr.  COOPE31.  That  was  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as- 
suming that  is  true,  the  so-called  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  amounts  that 
we  have  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  would  not 
be  available  to  Thailand  and,  therefore, 
very  little  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
assisting  them  with  weapons. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Senator  is  correct.  A  few 
days  ago  we  had  a  colloquy,  and  I  said, 
as  I  recall,  that  I  did  not  think  the  Pres- 
ident could  make  funds  available  to 
Cambodia  because  Cambodia  was  not 
among  the  countries  listed  in  the  bill. 

In  reading  the  general  authority,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  he  could  make 
assistance  available. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Under  section  506? 

Mr.  COOPEai.  Under  section  503. 

It  reads: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish 
military  assistance  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  be  may  determine,  to  any  friendly 
country  or  internatlon&l  organization,  the 
assisting  of  which  the  President  finds  will 


strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  world  peace  and  which  is  other- 
wise eligible  to  receive  such  assistance. 

It  provides  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
done.  Section  504  authorizes  $350  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970. 
In  this  section,  there  is  this  proviso : 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  used  to  furnish  sophisticated  weap- 
ons systems,  such  a  missile  system  and  Jet 
aircraft  for  nilUtary  purpose,  to  any  under- 
developed country,  unless  the  President 
determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  weap- 
ons systems  is  Important  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  reports 
within  thirty  days  each  such  determination 
to  the  Congress. 

Unless  there  is  some  language  with 
which  the  Senator  is  familiar  and  with 
which  I  am  not  familiar,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  under  these  two  sections,  the 
President  has  imlimited  authority,  to  the 
total  amount  of  $650  million.  He  would 
make  the  decision  on  his  own  determina- 
tion which  could  not  be  questioned. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Under  that  inter- 
pretation, what  we  have  then  with  all  of 
the  restrictions  Is  that  this  bill  would  be 
relatively  useless.  And  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  committee  has  gone  through  an 
exercise  in  futility. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  their  intel- 
ligence wid  their  thoroughness  of  con- 
sideration in  this  field  because  I  know 
how  interested  they  are. 

I  asked  a  question  on  Thailsoid,  and 
the  Senator  brought  up  Cambodia.  I  did 
that  because  I  was  very  interested  In 
what  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
said.  I  understood  that  the  Senator 
tended  to  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  In  looking  at  the 
language  that  I  have  just  read,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  under  the  language  our 
President  could  make  available  to  Thai- 
land equipment  up  to  the  total  of  thes«- 
two  sums,  which  is  $650  million. 

It  is  correct,  though,  is  it  not,  that  im- 
der the  defense  authorization  and  appro- 
priation bills,  supplies  and  support  funds 
are  made  available  to  Thailand. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  Laos. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  with  a  limitation  because 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  obtained 
jurisdiction,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  we  put  an 
overall  budget  limitation  on  how  much  of 
the  funds  authorized  could  be  used  In 
those  areas. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  was  transferred  to 
the  Defense  budget  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  this  has  been  an  interest- 
ing colloquy.  An  overall  knowledge  of 
the  various  difficult  portions  of  this  bill 
is  going  to  be  useful,  I  believe.  I  do  not 
really  think  it  deals  with  the  specific 
subject  we  were  talking  about.  That  was 
the  point  I  tried  to  make  to  begin  with. 

We  are  still  talking  about  section  9 
which  specifically  refers  to  excess  defense 
articles.  And  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
retain  the  controls  but  also  to  raise  the 
limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs).  On  whose  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
may  be  charged  to  the  opponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  csdl  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
In  no  event  shall  the  recess  last  longer 
than  1  hour.  That  will  leave  20  minutes 
for  debate.  10  minutes  to  each  side,  for 
summation  arguments  prior  to  the  sched- 
uled vote  at  2:45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS) .  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  25  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  2  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m..  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Cranston 
in  the  chair). 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  being 
taken  equally  from  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
will  be  charged  equally.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERr  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  remaining  time  as  I  may 
require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  have  the  practical  effect 
of  nullifying  the  action  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  im- 
pose a  ceiling  on  the  amounts  of  surplus 
arms  that  the  Defense  Department  can 
give  away  to  nations  around  the  world. 

Under  the  existing  law  there  are  no 
restrictions  on  the  amount  of  surplus 
arms  that  can  be  given  away.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  Defense  Department  has 
used  this  program  to  circumvent  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  in  its  intent  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  military  grant  aid 
program.  General  Warren,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Military 
Assistance  and  Sales,  was  quite  frank 
with  the  committee  on  this  score.  In  a 
hearing  on  May  11  on  this  bill,  he  said: 

A  little  over  a  year  ago.  we  decided  we  had 
to  get  more  surplus  property  Into  our  grant- 
aid  programs  because  our  new  obllgational 
authority  bad  been  reduced  considerably. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  to  prevent  these  end  runs  around 
the  Congress. 


The  Congress  has  been  hoodwinked  on 
the  use  of  the  surplus  program  in  other 
ways,  too.  Last  year,  for  example,  the 
Defense  Department  told  the  Congress 
that  they  expected  to  give  away  $79  mil- 
lion in  surplus  arms  and  equipment  in 
fiscal  1970 — valued  at  cost  of  acquisition. 
Now  it  appears  that  they  will  really  give 
away  about  $667  million  worth — over 
eight  times  the  original  estimate.  Con- 
gress last  year  voted  $350  million  for 
grant  military  aid — so  the  effect  of  this 
C-5A  size  increase  in  the  surplus  program 
is  to  triple  the  military  aid  approved  by 
the  Congress. 

Another  example.  The  justification 
data  presented  to  Congress  last  year  esti- 
mated that  $341,000  in  surplus  arms 
would  be  given  to  Taiwan.  Senators  will 
recall  the  dispute  last  year  which  ended 
with  this  body  rejecting  an  additional 
$54.5  million  in  military  aid  to  Taiwan 
for  a  jet  fighter  squadron.  The  Defense 
Department,  not  satisfied  with  this  re- 
jection, found  a  large  number  of  "sur- 
plus"— and  I  use  the  word  advisedly 
here — jets  to  give  that  country  to  salve 
her  hurt  feelings.  As  a  consequence,  in- 
stead of  $341,000  estimated  at  the  be- 
gimiing  of  the  year — we  will  end  up  giv- 
ing Taiwan  some  $144  million  of  surplus 
arms.  And  the  will  of  the  Congress  was 
thwarted  again. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee's  amend- 
ment does  not  set  an  infiexible  ceiling  of 
$35  miUion.  It  only  says  that  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  any  surplus  arms  given 
away  above  that  amount  must  be  charged 
against  the  appropriations  for  military 
aid.  If  the  executive  branch  thinks  a 
larger  military  aid  program  can  be  jus- 
tified, to  absorb  the  distribution  of  more 
surplus  arms,  let  them  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  justify  it.  Any  request  for  a 
supplemental  authorization  will  be  given 
thorough  consideration  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

But  the  committee  was  determined  to 
stop  the  open-ended  nature  of  the  sur- 
plus program  which  has  been  used  to 
flaunt  the  intent  of  Congress.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado's  amendment  would 
gut  the  committee's  restriction.  For  that 
reason,  I  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  newspaper  articles 
which  bear  out  what  I  have  said  appear 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  29,  1970] 

TArwAM   OmN    Mant    Arms    ik    Secret   bt 

Unfted  States  in  1969 

(By  John  W.  Pinney) 

Washington,  March  28. — The  United  States 
secretly  presented  Nationalist  (Thlna  last  year 
with  fighter  planes,  cargo  planes,  destroyers, 
anti-aircraft  missiles,  tanks  and  rifles  re- 
portedly worth  $167  million. 

Except  for  approximately  •!  million  paid 
for  four  destroyers,  the  Government  of  Pres- 
ident Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Taiwan  received  the 
weapons  free  out  of  stocks  that  had  been  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  Defense  Department. 

Such  large-scale  use  of  "siuplus"  weapons 
as  an  Indirect  form  of  military  assistance  is 
a  relatively  new  development  and  Is  raising 


unresolved  policy  questions  within  the  State 
Department  and  Congress. 

With  the  reduction  of  the  United  States 
military  forces  and  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
weapons  are  being  declared  surplus  by  the 
military  services.  A  study  by  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  sug- 
gests that  the  total  may  come  to  $10  billion, 
although  State  Department  officials  believe 
this  estimate  is  too  high. 

The  Defense  Department  never  announced, 
either  publicly  or  to  Congress,  the  transfer 
of  the  weapons  to  Taiwan,  and  the  gift 
would  probably  have  gone  unnoticed  if  some 
questions  had  not  been  raised  In  a  recent 
meeting  of  a  House  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee by  Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Republican  of  Masssichusetts. 

At  a  closed-door  hearing,  Representative 
Otto  E.  Passman,  Democrat  of  Louisiana,  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  was  once  again  rais- 
ing the  possibility  of  providing  $64  million 
so  the  Government  in  Taiwan  could  buy  a 
squadron  of  F-4  Phantom  Jet  planes.  A  simi- 
lar proposed  grant  in  the  mllitairy-asslstance 
program  was  approved  last  year  by  the  House, 
but  blocked  by  the  Senate. 

As  the  debate  in  the  foreign  aid  subcom- 
mittee warmed  up,  Lieut.  Gen.  Robert  H. 
Warren,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  military  assistance  and  sales,  broke 
In  and  was  said  to  have  observed:  "I  want 
you  to  know  we  have  given  them  quite  a  bit." 
Then,  under  questioning  by  Mr.  Conte,  the 
details  of  the  military  goods  supplied  to  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  were  disclosed  by  Gen- 
eral Warren. 

During  floor  debate  last  week,  when  the 
House  approved  legislation  lending  three  sub- 
marines to  Taiwan.  Mr.  Conte  listed  some  (  i 
the  "military  goodies"  that  were  included  in 
what  he  described  as  the  "beautiful  Christ- 
mas present"  for  the  Chiang  Government.  In 
an  interview,  he  listed  additional  items  that 
had  been  Included  in  the  package. 

ITEMS    ARE    LISTED 

These  Included  four  20-year-old  destroyers 
that  had  been  decommissioned  by  the  Navy; 
equipment  for  a  Nike  Hercules  missile  bat- 
tery that  had  been  installed  in  Hawaii;  mere 
than  35  F-lOO  Super  Saber  Jets,  which  are 
relatively  old  supersonic  Interceptors;  more 
than  20  F-104  Starfighters,  which  are  super- 
sonic fighter  planes  still  in  use  by  the  United 
States  Air  Force  and  the  North  Atlantic 
allies;  more  than  30  C-119  fiying  boxcars, 
which  are  15-year-old  troop  and  cargo  trans- 
ports; some  SO  medium  tanks,  and  about  120 
howitzers  and  thousands  of  M-14  rifles. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Warren  testimony,  Mr. 
Conte  placed  the  total  cost  of  the  package 
at  $157-million. 

In  response  to  inquiries,  the  Defense  De- 
partment declined  to  confirm  or  deny  the 
details  of  the  package  described  by  Mr.  Conte. 
The  explanation  offered  by  a  department 
spokesman  was  that  the  Pentagon  normally 
does  not  discuss  the  transfer  of  arms  to 
foreign  allies  and  furthermore  that  the  in- 
formation gets  to  "the  order  of  battle"  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  armed  forces. 

State  Department  oflBclals,  who  were  not 
so  reluctant  to  discuss  the  transaction,  said 
the  transfer  had  been  worked  out  In  nego- 
tiations last  summer  and  fall.  Confirming 
the  general  outlines  of  the  package,  these 
officials  said  the  weapons  were  needed  to 
modernize  Taiwan's  air  defense  and  to  re- 
place obsolete  ships  in  the  navy. 

SEOTTL     AI.SO     COT     ARMS 

State  Department  officials  described  the 
transaction  as  part  of  a  general  program  of 
using  svirplus  arms  to  bolster  the  defenses  of 
such  "forward  defense"  countries  as  South 
Korea,  Turkey  and  Taiwan.  In  recent  months, 
for  example,  the  Defense  Department  has 
transferred  790,000  used  rifies,  carbines  and 
submachine  guns  to  South  Korea  for  use  by 
Its  home  defense  reserve  forces. 
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within  the  last  year  or  »o,  tte  Pentagon 
has  embarked  on  a  major  prog'  am  to  use 
surplus  weapons  to  supplement  ts  military 
assistance  pTt>gram,  -which  has  b  «n  sharply 
reduced  In  recent  years. 

This  was  a  principal  justlfica  ;lon  offered 
by  State  Department  officials  fo:  the  major 
shipment  of  surplus  arms  to  Nationalist 
China. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  Nationalist 
China,  known  formally  as  the  Republic  of 
China,  has  received  »27-binion  In  military 
assistance  from  the  United  Stat<  5,  primarily 
in  arms  provided  as  grants.  But  In  recent 
years,  this  direct  military  asslstai  ce  has  been 
drastically  curtailed,  falUng  frou  •117-mll- 
llon  In  fiscal  1968  to  about  $2! -million  In 
the  current  fiscal  year,  which  et  ds  June  30. 
"One  reason  we  provided  the  Elepubllc  of 
China  with  so  much  in  such  a  ihort  time." 
a  Stat«  Department  official  explained,  "is 
that  grant  assistance  was  drop  )lng  drasti- 
cally but  at  the  same  time  Chin ».  as  an  ex- 
posed forward-defense  country,  had  unful- 
fllled  military  requirements  " 

The  policy  question  now  being  raised  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Is 
what  controls,  either  by  the  execv  tive  branch 
or  by  Congress,  are  being  exercUed  over  the 
Pentagon's  xise  of  its  growing  itocltplle  of 
surplus  weapons  as  a  form  of  fore  Ign  military 
assistance. 

In  other  areas  of  military  assli  tance.  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  have  estab- 
lished tight  controls  over  the  Pentagon. 

Direct  military  grant  assistance,  for  exam- 
ple, Is  subject  to  annual  authorizations  and 
appropriations  by  Congress,  whl  :h  thus  sets 
a  Umlt  on  how  much  aid  can  be  provided 
oountry  by  country. 

In  the  area  of  military  sale»--an  area  In 
which  the  Pentagon  used  to  hsve  complete 
latitude  with  Its  own  "revolvli  g  fund"  to 
finance  credit  sales  of  arms — Coi  igreas  In  the 
last  three  years  has  imposed  tl|ht  controls. 
Under  legislation  first  enacted  In  19«8  and 
now  up  for  renewal,  the  Pentag<)n  must  ob- 
tain Congressional  authorisation  for  credit 
■ales  and  Congress  in  turn  imposes  an  an- 
nual ceiling  on  the  amount  ofithe  sales. 

As  a  result  of  an  Investigation  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Belatlons  Comfiittee  three 
year*  ago,  the  executive  branch  lalso  ordered 
tighter  interdepartmental  coordLnatlon  over 
Pentagon  sales  of  arms.  Such  sales  are  now 
subject  to  formal  approval  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

But  In  the  disposal  of  surplus  arms 
abroad — through  sale  or  gift^-tbe  Penta- 
gon needs  no  Congressional  aiutborlzatlon 
and  faces  no  Congressional  linVtalion.  The 
only  reqvilrement  is  that  the  Deffcnse  Depart- 
ment report  the  sxirplus  arms  transactions 
annually  when  it  appears  before  Congress  for 
its  military -assistance  appropriations,  but  as 
one  Foreign  Relations  Commltteie  staff  mem- 
ber observed:  "The  reporting  usually  comes 
considerably  after  the  fact." 

Within  the  executive  branch]  the  Penta- 
gon In  principle  has  to  obtain  State  De- 
partment clearance  for  the  disposal  abroad 
of  any  major  item  of  surplus  eq41pment.  But 
State  Depsirtment  officials  acknowledge  that 
the  controls  over  surplus  equlpttient  are  not 
as  tight  as  those  that  have  been  worked  out 
for  sales  of  military  equipment. 

STMINGTON   UTLJ)   HKABITIGS 

One  of  the  ciirrent  efforts  within  the  State 
Department's  Bureau  of  Politicot-MlUtary  Af- 
fairs, therefore,  la  to  esUbUsh  lighter  inter- 
agency controls  over  the  dLsprxwl  of  sur- 
plus weapons.  A  corresponding  effort  to  es- 
■  tabllsh  stricter  Congressional  wjctrols  Is  cer- 
tain to  be  made  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  as  it  consldirs  extension 
of  the  military  sales  legislation  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Hoiose. 

A  foreign  relations  subcommittee,  headed 
by  Senator  Stuart  Symington,  Democrat  of 
BClssouri.  got  Its  first  Insight  into  the  Pen- 
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tagon's  growing  use  of  surplus  weapons  as 
a  form  of  military  assistance  when  It  held 
still-secret  hearings  last  faU  Into  United 
States  military  arrangements  with  National- 
ist China. 

One  of  the  operations  discovered  by  the 
subcommittee  was  that  MaJ.  Oen.  Richard  Q. 
ClcceleUa.  chief  of  the  United  States  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group  in  Taiwan,  had 
sent  a  special  team  to  South*  Vietnam  with 
the  mission  of  finding  used  or  damaged 
equipment  that  could  be  turned  over  to  the 
Nationalist  Government. 

The  sul>conimitte  also  determined,  accord- 
ing to  Congressional  sources,  that  General 
Clccolella  had  arranged  for  establishment  of 
a  military  equipment  repair  facility  in  Tai- 
wan. 

The  repair  facility,  according  to  these  Con- 
gressional sources,  was  proving  profitable  to 
the  Nationalist  Government  In  two  respects. 
First,  it  was  receiving  money  to  repair  equip- 
ment under  contracts  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Second.  It  was  receiving  free  equip- 
ment by  taking  over  weapons  that  had  been 
declared  irreparable  by  the  United  States. 

General  Clccolella  had  been  scheduled  to 
testify  before  the  Symington  sul)committee 
last  fall,  but  his  appearance  was  postponed 
when  he  was  hospitalized  with  a  back  ail- 
ment. The  general  has  now  been  reassigned 
to  Fort  Meade  In  Maryland,  and  the  sub- 
committee plans  to  have  him  testify  before 
closing  the  Taiwan  phase  of  Its  investiga- 
tion. 

World  Arms  Bo-l:  Triujon  Since  1964;  Rx- 

porr    Sats    Spending    Risks    SHxaPLT    in 

Smalx  Nations 

(By  Robert  li.  Smith) 

Washington,  Uarch  23. — More  than  a  tril- 
lion dollars  has  been  spent  for  arms  and 
armed  forces  around  the  world  over  the  last 
six  years,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  reports. 

In  a  new  study,  the  agency  finds  that  the 
Increase  in  arms  expendlturea  of  the  big 
countries  has  slowed  somewhat  in  the  last 
two  years  while  the  amounts  spent  by  the 
developing  countries  have  increased  sharply. 
The  military  budgets  of  the  small  countries 
seem  to  be  growing  at  a  rate  twice  as  high 
as  the  world  total. 

The  report  also  dlscloees  that  although  the 
srorld's  economic  standard  of  living  has  Im- 
proved little  in  real  terms  In  the  last  six  years, 
the  per  capita  burden  of  military  ^>endlng 
has  increased. 

The  figxires  show  that  military  spending 
last  year  averaged  »56  for  every  person  In 
the  world.  This  breaks  down  to  an  average  of 
$179  for  every  person  In  the  developed  coun- 
tries and  tlO  for  every  person  In  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

aATX    or   INCKXASB    SLOWS 

"The  diversion  of  resources  to  military  pur- 
poses had  expanded  in  step  with  the  world's 
captacity  to  produce."  says  the  Arms  Control 
Agency's  fourth  annual  report  on  world 
military  expenditure.  The  organization  Is  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  one  hopeful  note  In  the  a6-page  report 
la  that  between  1966  and  1967.  world  mlUtary 
spending  rose  at  the  rate  of  13  per  cent  a 
year:  in  1968  and  1969,  It  rose  only  5  per 
cent  a  year. 

"If  the  pattern  of  the  last  two  years  con- 
tinues," the  report  says.  "It  will  mean  some 
reduction  in  the  ratio  of  military  ^lending 
to  world  Income." 

"On  the  other  hand,"  it  continues,  "it  will 
take  more  than  a  '  Imlnlshed  rate  of  Increase 
to  lessen  significantly  the  heavy  economic 
burden  of  world  military  expenditures.  II 
recent  spending  patterns  continue,  the  na^ 
tlons  of  the  world  by  the  end  of  the  seventies 
wlU  be  devoUng  more  than  $300-blUlon  a 
year  to  defense." 


THX    $200    EILUON    BPSNT   IN    1S69 

The  six-year  total  of  world  military  spend- 
ing took  as  much  public  money,  according  to 
the  report,  "as  was  spent  by  all  governments 
on  all  forms  of  public  education  and  health 
care." 

Some  t200-blllton  was  spent  on  the  world's 
arms  and  armies  last  year.  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  accounted  for  $108-bll- 
Uon  of  this  total;  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations, 
$63-billlon. 

E^ach  bloc  spent  some  $3-billlon  more  than 
In  1968.  Given  Inflation,  however,  this  repre- 
sents no  increase.  In  fact,  the  NATO  outlays 
went  down  $2-bUIion  if  inflation  Is  consid- 
ered. 

On  the  other  band,  the  military  budgets 
of  countries  outside  these  blocs  accounted 
for  an  Increasing  prc^ortion  of  the  money 
the  world  spent  on  arms. 

"Military  budgets  of  these  countries  ap- 
peared to  be  growing  at  a  rate  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  world  total,"  the  report 
says.  This  reflects  "an  accelerated  arms  race 
among  the  developing  countries,"  It  says. 
cotTNTRixs  Li&'rau 

The  study  also  points  out  that  it  took  half 
of  all  the  people  in  the  world  to  produce  a 
share  of  all  the  world's  goods  and  services 
equal  to  that  devoted  to  military  ouUays. 

The  study  reports  that  the  following  coun- 
tries spent  more  than  10  per  cent  of  their 
total  output  of  goods  and  services,  or  gross 
national  product,  on  their  armed  forces: 
Laos.  United  Arab  Republic.  North  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,  Taiwan.  Iraq.  Jordan,  North 
Korea.  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel. 

The  following  spent  between  6  and  10  per 
cent  of  their  gross  product:  Burma.  Somali 
Republic.  Cambodia,  Mainland  China.  Al- 
bania. Iran,  Mongolia.  Portxigal.  Cuba.  Po- 
land. Soviet  Union.  Prance,  United  Kingdom, 
Kuwait,  and  United  States. 

Spending  less  than  1  per  cent  of  their  gross 
product  were:  Malawi.  Nepal.  Sierra  Leone, 
Costa  Rica.  Peru,  Jamaica,  Mexico.  Panama. 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Japan  and  Iceland. 

The  data  in  the  report  came  mostly  from 
sUtlsllcs  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
such  International  agencies  as  the  United 
Nations  Eklucatlonal.  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  and  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nlzatloiu 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  who  gave  us,  as  usual,  a  well- 
delivered  and  dramatic  speech.  One  of 
the  things  he  said  was  that  my  amend- 
ment would  gut  the  provisions  put  in 
l^  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, ynxii  all  due  deference,  this  just 
Is  not  a  fact.  Not  only  do  I  not  change 
any  of  the  reporting  provisions  in  that 
particular  section,  but  I  add  another  one 
requiring  that  quarterly  reports  be  given 
as  to  the  types  of  equipment  that  are 
going  to  be  declared  excess  and  delivered 
away,  and  requiring  reports  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  Committee  on 
FtM-eign  Affairs,  the  Committees  on  De- 
fense Appropriations,  in  the  event  any- 
body decides  that  so-called  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  are  to  be  delivered  to 
anybody.  Of  course,  that  is  not  In  the 
provisions  as  they  now  stand. 

So  the  only  thing  I  am  doing,  in  fact, 
is  to  raise  the  ceiling  from  $70  million  up 
to  $300  million  in  terms  of  original  ac- 
quisition C06t. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  many 
weapons  that  were  purchased  10  or  15 
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years  ago.  They  are  no  longer  of  any  use 
insofar  as  U.S.  military  requirements  are 
concerned.  The  only  choice  we  have  is  to 
spend  a  lot  of  money  maintaining  them 
or  put  them  on  the  scrap  heap.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  better  to  deliver  them  to  our 
allies  and  reinforce  the  Guam  doctrine 
of  President  Nixon  than  to  put  them  on 
the  scrap  heap  or  spend  a  lot  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  on  maintaining  something 
that  is  excess,  not  needed  for  our  mili- 
tary requirements,  and  obsolete. 

Those  are  the  only  points  I  am  trying 
to  bring  out.  ^ 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
talked  about  Taiwan. 

Well,  Taiwan  has  been  very  friendly 
to  the  United  States.  It  has  been  under 
constant  attack  from  Red  China.  It  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  military  aid  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  To  the  extent  that 
its  defenses  were  running  down  and  we 
had  surplus  equipment,  it  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite 
our  face  to  cut  out  our  aid  to  them.  So  I 
do  not  see  anything  particularly  hor- 
rendous about  that  particular  aspect. 

We  had  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  concerning  Thailand  and 
Cambodia.  Yesterday,  in  the  process  of 
discussing  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), it  was  pointed  out  that  those 
coimtries,  engaged  in  fighting  a  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  allegedly  came  under 
the  MAP  program,  and  if  they  were  to 
come  under  another  program,  that  would 
give  us  the  ability,  outside  the  MAP  pro- 
gram, to  sell  excess  equipment  to  Thai- 
land particularly.  If  that  coimtry  were 
engaged  in  the  fighting,  I  would  see  noth- 
ing wrong  with  that.  It  seems  to  me  to 
make  good  sense  to  keep  American  forces 
out  of  the  front  lines  and  support  our 
allies  agsdnst  attack — not  to  create  an 
attack  of  our  own,  but  to  defend  them- 
selves agadnst  attack. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  have  offered 
my  amendment.  TTiat  is  the  reason  why 
I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  the  remarks  pf  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  I  recognize  the  in- 
clusion in  his  amendment  of  an  extra 
provision  for  reporting  to  the  Congress. 
However,  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
realize  the  futility  of  giving  open-ended 
authority  to  the  executive  to  deliver  such 
quantities  of  arms  as  it  chooses,  to  such 
governments  as  it  chooses,  and  then  to 
salve  our  conscience  as  it  chooses,  only 
after  the  act  is  completed,  by  reporting 
to  the  Congress  what  it  has  done. 

By  the  time  these  formal  reports  are 
delivered,  the  recipient  country  has  al- 
ready been  informed,  in  many  cases  in 
the  local  newspapers.  By  all  stretches  of 
the  imagination,  a  reporting  require- 
ment, after  the  fact,  is  an  idle  and  empty 
gesture. 

Second,  I  ask  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  remember  that,  under  the  present  law, 
without  any  effective  congressional  ceil- 
ing, we  are  not  even  informed  before  the 
fact,  on  the  basis  of  estimates  that  are 
given  to  us,  of  what  the  executive  an- 
ticipates it  will  give  away  in  the  coming 
year.  For  example,  I  have  here  the  latest 
estimate   given   to   the   Congress   as   a 


guideline  to  what  the  executive  intends 
to  do.  It  indicates  that  in  the  .coming 
year  programed  excess  surplus  equip- 
ment to  be  given  away  totals  $63,835,000. 
However,  there  is  another  item,  labeled 
"I»rojected  Additional  Excess,  World- 
wide," with  no  allocation  whatever.  There 
is  no  indication  as  to  where  it  is  to  go, 
or  in  what  quantities.  This  total  is  $103 
million.  ' 

Of  course,  the  estimates  are  meaning- 
less, providing  no  specific  information  or 
realistic  projections. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  last  year,  as 
illustrative  of  this  situation,  we  estimated 
that  $345,000  in  equipment  would  be 
given  to  Taiwan.  In  fact,  it  came  to  $143 
million.  While  we  estimated  that  $9  mil- 
lion worth  would  be  given  to  Greece,  in 
fact  it  exceeded  $20  million. 

What  we  are  pleading  for,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  is  an  effective  ceiling 
which  wiU  permit  the  Congress  to  exer- 
cise mesmingful  control  over  a  program 
that  has  become  an  open-ended  method 
for  circumventing  the  efforts  of  Congress 
to  keep  this  giveaway  program  within 
reasonable  bounds.  That  is  the  truth  of 
it. 

With  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  that  ceiling  would  be 
lifted  so  liigh,  that  we  would  go  into  con- 
ference with  tiie  House  with  no  nego- 
tiating position.  We  would  have  no  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  their  open-ended 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  rea- 
sonable ceiling  somewhere  between  the 
position  the  committee  has  adopted  and 
the  position  the  House  adopted. 

In  order  to  give  Congress  a  meaning- 
ful control  over  the  size  of  this  giveaway 
program  and  in  order  to  protect  our  own 
negotiating  position  in  conference,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mi.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  am  always  delighted  to  have  a  dis- 
cussion and  debate  with  my  friend  from 
Idaho.  It  is  always  interesting,  and  every 
time  I  do  so,  I  find  we  are  talking  about 
a  whole  bunch  of  different  items  that,  in 
many  cases,  are  not  specifically  involved 
in  the  issue  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

We  have  here  a  fiscal  expenditure,  in 
1969,  of  $391  million.  If  we  put  in  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered,  we  will 
be  $91  million  a  year  less  than  was  al- 
ready done  in  1969.  We  have  here  a  sit- 
uation that  we  are  dealing  with  excess 
defense  articles,  not  needed,  and  which 
we  either  have  to  scrap  or  spend  a  lot 
of  money  in  trying  to  maintain. 

It  makes  eminent  sense  to  me  to  be 
able  to  give  these  items  to  increase  the 
defensibility  of  our  allies,  smd  let  them 
go  ahead  and  modify  the  equipment,  or 
change  it,  or  do  whatever  is  necessary  at 
their  own  expense,  rather  than  to  have 
us  have  to  do  it. 

Whom  are  we  talking  about?  Well,  we 
are  talking  about  Turkey,  we  are  talking 
about  Iran — I  am  talking  about  the 
countries  that  this  material  went  to  in 
1969;  we  cannot  say  where  it  will  go  now, 
unfortunately — but  Turkey  and  Iran, 
two  of  our  NATO  allies  at  the  southern 
flank,  which  is  imminently  threatened 
by  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time;  Tai- 


wan, threatened  by  the  Chinese;  Thai- 
land, threatened  by  North  Vietnamese 
forces  from  the  northeast  and  also  by 
those  which  are  in  Cambodia. 

We  are  talking  about  countries  which 
are  so-called  free  world  countries,  which 
would  like  to  be  of  assistance  in  prevent- 
ing us  from  being  overrun.  If  we  do  not 
give  them  assistance,  then  we  have  the 
obligation,  it  would  seem  to  me,  under 
the  commitments  made  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  to  come  to  their 
aid  sooner  than  we  might  otherwise  have 
to.  It  makes  eminent  good  sense  to  me 
to  pass  this  amendment,  and  give  us  the 
abUity  to  get  out  from  under  some  of 
these  surplus  stockpiles,  and  strengthen 
our  allies  at  the  same  time. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICEK.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  How  much  tjne  is 
left,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  1  minute  remaining; 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  3. 

Someone's  minute  is  gone. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  silence  be  attributed  equally  to 
both  sides.  [Laughter.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on  everyone's 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  time  equally  for  a  quorum 
call? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
moment,  before  we  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  have  here  a  letter  fron.  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  dated  May  26,  1970,  ad- 
dressed to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, supporting  the  principle  of  this 
amendment,  and  pointing  out  how  im- 
portant it  would  be. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  emphasize 
at  this  point  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  supported  by  both  the  State 
Department  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Any  time  we  can  get  those  two 
departments  to  agree  on  a  single  amend- 
ment, I  think  we  have  really  accom- 
plished something.  So  I  certainly  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  agreeo  to. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Joint  Crikts  or  SrArr, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  2S,  1970. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stxnnis. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
V.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Chaieman:  On  May  16.  1970,  Sec- 
retary Laird  wrote  you  concerning  the  serious 
effects  which  certain  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  now  pending  In 
the  Senate,  would  have  on  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  He  made  particular  refer- 
ence to  those  amendments  which  would  se- 
verely limit  the  existing  authority  In  the 
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Foreign  AssisUzic«  Act  of  1961  to  glTe  excess 
defense  articles  to  foreign  countries  (Section 
9)  and  which  would  require  a  foielgn  coun- 
try to  pay.  In  Its  own  currency,  l»0%  of  the 
value  of  mUltary  grant  aid  provltJed  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  that  country  (Section  10). 
Secretary  Laird  expressed  the  view  that  taken 
together  these  amendments  would  severely 
limit  the  effectiveness  of  our  co  lectlve  de- 
fense arrangements.  I  fully  comiur  In  this 
view  and  because  of  the  nature  <  f .  the  mili- 
tary consequences  which  could  fJcw  from  the 
proposed  amendments,  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  also  urge  your  sup[)ort  In  se- 
curing a  modification  to  the  curt  ent  Bill. 

For  some  twenty  years  the  Mill  tary  Assist- 
ance Program  has  been  an  Unporti  int  element 
In  our  national  security  policy,  rhrough  It, 
we  have  been  able  to  strengthen  i  lur  allies  In 
those  areas  where  we  have  mutual  security 
Interests,  and  we  have  thereby  -educed  the 
military  requirements  for  our  own  forces.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  conUdered  the 
Military  Assistance  and  Sales  Pngram  to  be 
an  Important  aspect  oC  the  Urlted  States 
national  security  and  weakenln  t  this  pro- 
gram can  weaken  our  security.  O  [  particular 
concern  to  me  are  the  serious  consequences, 
which  the  proposed  amendments  could  have 
upon  the  military  capability  of  <  ur  Forward 
Defense  Allies,  such  as  the  Reput  lie  of  Korea 
and  Turkey. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Republic  of  Korea 
Is  a  key  element  of  the  United  States  for- 
ward strategy  In  Northeast  Asia   If  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  Is  to  maintain  her  responsi- 
bilities for  her  own  self-defense  against  ag- 
gression, she  must  have  enough  inodem  mU- 
ltary equipment  to  meet  the  ml!  Itary  threat 
currently   posed   against   her  b^    the   North 
Korean  military  forces.  I  had  tie  oppwrtu- 
nlty  to  visit  South  Korea  during   October  of 
last  year  and  I  saw  first-hand  the  condition  of 
the  South  Korean  equipment.  Their  ground 
forces   equipment   Is   antlquate<  .   and   they 
lack  adequate  force  mobility.  Thilr  Air  Force 
needs  additional  resources,  and  their  Navy 
needs  additional  surface  uniu.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  place  a  greater  reUance  or  the  Indige- 
nous  forces  of   the  Republic   oi    Korea,   we 
must  be  sure  they  can  cope  wltt   the  threats 
to  their  security,  for  their  security  is  tied 
to  the  security  of  the  free  worl  1.  If  United 
States    military    equipment,    waich    would 
otherwise  be  scrapped,  can  be  useful  to  en- 
hance   the    capability    of    such    Indigenous 
forces,  we  ought  not  to  permit  t  lese  <|efenBe 
resources  to  be  wasted.  We  ough  .  not  to  take 
unnecessary   risks   by   adding   t3   our   scrap 
heap  instead  of  adding  to  an  all  f's  strength. 
One  of  the  major  objectives  of  our  Military 
Assistance   Program   Is    also   to   assist   such 
countries  as  Turkey  so  that  she  would  be 
able  to  resist  a  general  Warsaw  Pact  aggres- 
sion. The  Turkish  military  forces  sit  on  the 
right  flank  of  NATO,  and  they  i  are  exposed 
on   two   fronts.  Turkey   does   nf>t   have   the 
financial  capability  of  equipping  and  main- 
taining   a    sufficiently    modernlt«d    military 
force  to  cope  with  a  Warsaw  Papt  forces  at- 
tack against  NATO  unless  the  TJnlted  States 
continues  to  provide  her  with  military  as- 
sistance. If  the  Turkish  forces  are  to  remain 
adequately  equlpi>ed  to  cope  wlui  the  threat 
to  the  right  flank  of  NATO,  the  onlted  States 
•will  have  to  continue  to  proTldelTurkey  with 
a  level  of  support  essential  to  [the  effective 
Implementation  of  the  NATO  sfrategles.  Re- 
quiring Turkey  and  other  Forward  Defense 
nations  to  pay  for  grant  aid  wcruld  not  pro* 
mote  the  effective  Implementation  of  these 
strategies  but.  to  the  contrary^  they  would 
substantially  weaken  Turkey's  tollltary  pos- 
ture and  hence  weaken  NATO  and  United 
States  security. 

The  MUltary  Assistance  Progiam  is  a  self- 
interest  program.  As  we  plaoq  a  new  and 
greater  emphasis  on  the  contrl)>utlon  of  al- 
lied forces  to  the  free  wwld  flecurtty — and 
hence  to  our  security — we  cannt>t  allow  It  to 
wither  away  because  of  arbitral  ceilings  on 
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excess  defense  articles  or  by  requiring  for- 
eign countries,  who  cannot  afford  to  do  so, 
to  pay  for  grants.  Because  of  the  obvious 
serious  consequences  which  the  proposed 
amendments  would  have  upon  United  States 
security.  I  Join  with  Secretary  Laird  in  urg- 
ing your  support  on  securing  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendments  along  the 
lines  suggested  In  his  letter  of  May  16th. 
Sincerely, 

Earle  G.  Wheelir, 
ChaiTman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafJ. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  use  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  emphasize  that 
the  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
increase  fivefold  the  ceiling  limitation 
on  the  giveaway  surplus  arms  program. 
If  the  Dominick  amendment  is  rejected, 
the  Senate  can  go  to  conference  with  a 
meaningful  negotiating  position.  We  will 
be  able  to  deal  with  those  House  con- 
ferees who  will  be  arguing  for  an  open- 
ended  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  ) .  All  time  having  expired,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick).  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pdlbright).  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  SPONG.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  If  he  were  here,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fm,- 
BRicHT).  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) .  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell),  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gtjhney)  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murfhy), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MUNDT)    is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith) 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mukdt), 
the  8«iator  from  California  (Mr. 
MuRPHT) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)   would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  38. 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


(No.  150  Leg.] 

YEAS— 38 

Allen 

Fannin 

Miller 

Allott 

Fong 

Pearson 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Percy 

Bellmen 

OrlfBn 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

Bible 

Hruska 

Smith.  Maine 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Btennls 

CurtU 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Dole 

LonB 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Tower 

Eastland 

McOee 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervin 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 43 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Holland 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hughes 

PeU 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Byrd.W.Va 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

c:»se 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Church 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Cooper 

MathUs 

Ty  dings 

Cranston 

McCarthy 

WUllams.  N  J. 

Easjleton 

McOovern 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Goodell 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Montoya 

Hart 

Muskie 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    A 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— a 

Holllngs, 

for. 

Spong.  for. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-n 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Cannon 

Gumey 

RusseU 

Cook 

Hartke 

Scott 

Dodd 

Moss 

Smith.  Ul. 

Fulbrlsht 

Mundt 

Stevens 

Ctore 

Murphy 

So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  (No. 
689)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKNOMENT    NO.    708 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  708 
at  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  5,  between  lines  18  and  19,  strike 
the  period  and  insert  the  following: 
"Including  the  exercise  of  that  constitu- 
tional power  which  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  wherever  deployed". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for  a 
request  associated  with  that  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  inserts  new  language  at 
the  end  of  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  previ- 
ously adopted,  which  has  not  appeared 
in  print,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  print  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  to  date 
be  made  for  the  benefit  of  Members  of 
the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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The  text  of  the  bill  as  amended  to 
date  is  as  follows: 

HJl.  15628 
[Report  No.  91-865) 

(In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  March 
25.  1970;  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  May  12,  1970. 
Reported  by  Mr.  Fulbricht,  with  amend- 
ments.) 

[Omit  the  part  enclosed  In  black  brackets 

and  Insert  the  part  printed  In  italic  | 

An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military 

Sales  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  3  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2753(b) )  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  sales,  credits,  or  guaranties  shall 
be  made  or  extended  under  this  Act  to  any 
country  during  a  period  of  one  year  after 
such  country  seizes,  or  takes  Into  custody, 
or  fines  an  American  fishing  vessel  for  engag- 
ing In  fishing  more  than  twelve  miles  from 
the  coast  of  that  country.  The  President  may 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  when 
he  deterzidnes  It  to  be  Important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  or  he  receives 
reasonable  assurances  from  the  country  In- 
volved that  future  violations  will  not  occur. 
and  promptly  so  reports  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 
The  provisions  of  this  6ubsectic«i  shaU  not 
be  applicable  In  any  case  governed  by  an 
International  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party." 

Sec.  2.  Section  31  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2771)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (a)  "not 
to  exceed  9396.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969" 
and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed 
[$275,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  and  not 
to  exceed  (272,500.0<X)  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1971  and  1972";!  $250,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (b) 
"during  the  fiscal  year  1969  shall  not  exceed 
$296,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
["during  the  fiscal  year  1970  shaU  not  exceed 
$350,000,000  and  during  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1971  and  1972  shaU  not  exceed  $385.- 
000,000"J  "shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  33  <^  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2773)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (a)  "the 
fiscal  year  1969"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  <b)  "the 
fiscal  year  1969"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year". 

Sec.  4.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  I  of 
such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2751)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "denying  social  progress"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "denying  the  growth 
of  fundamental  rights  or  social  progress". 

Sec.  6.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  ( 1 ) 
the  President  should  continue  to  press  for- 
ward urgently  with  his  efforts  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  |>owers  a 
limitation  on  arms  shipments  to  the  Middle 
East,  (2)  the  President  should  be  supported 
in  his  position  that  arms  will  be  made  avail- 
able and  credits  provided  to  Israel  and  other 
friendly  states,  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi- 
dent determines  such  assistance  to  be  needed 
in  order  to  meet  threats  to  the  security  and 
independence  of  such  states,  and  (3)  If 
the  authorisation  provided  In  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  should  prove 
to  be  Insufficient  to  effectuate  this  stated 
policy,  the  President  should  iMt>mptly  sub- 
mit to  the  CX>ngress  requests  for  an  appro- 
priate supplementary  authorization  and 
appropriation. 

Sec.  6.  It  to  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that — 


(1)  the  President  should  immediately  in- 
stitute a  thorough  and  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  mUltary  aid  programs  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  mUltary  assistance  and  sales  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 

(2)  the  President  should  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  appropriate — 

(A)  to  initiate  multilateral  discussions 
among  the  United  States,  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  Great  Britain. 
France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and  other 
countries  on  the  control  of  the  worldwide 
trade  in  armaments. 

(B)  to  commence  a  general  debate  In  the 
United  Nations  with  respect  to  the  control 
of  the  conventional  arms  trade,  and 

(C)  to  use  the  power  and  prestige  of  his 
office  to  signify  the  Intention  of  the  United 
States  to  work  actively  with  aU  nations  to 
check  and  control  the  International  sales 
and  distribution  of  conventional  weapons  of 
death  and  destruction. 

Sec.  7.  The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

C'Sec.  47.  Prohibition  of  Assistance  to  Cam- 
bodia.— In  order  to  avoid  the  involvement 
of  the  United  States  in  a  wider  war  in  Indo- 
china and  to  expedite  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  VietJiam,  it  is  hereby 
provided  that,  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  law  hereafter  enacted,  no  funds  au- 
thorised or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
or  any  other  law  may  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  of — ^3 

"Sec.  47.  Limitations  on  United  States  In- 
volvement in  Cambodia. — In  concert  with  the 
declared  objectives  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  avoid  the  involvement  of 
the  United  States  in  Cambodia  after  July 
1,  1970,  and  to  expedite  the  withdravoal  of 
American  forces  from  Cambodia,  it  is  here- 
by provided  that  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law  hereafter  enacted,  no  funds 
authorized  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  or  any  other  law  may  be  expended  after 
July  1,  1970  for  the  purposes  of— 

"(I)  retaining  United  States  forces  in 
Cambodia; 

"(2)  paying  the  compensation  or  allow- 
ances of,  or  otherwise  supporting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  United  States  personnel  in 
Cambodian  forces  or  engage  in  any  combat 
activity  in  support  of  Cambodian  forces; 

"(3)  entering  into  or  carrying  out  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  provide  m-iUtarg 
iTistruetUm.  in  Cambodia,  or  to  provide  per- 
sons to  engage  in  any  combat  activity  in 
support  of  Cambodian  forces;  or 

"(4)  conducting  any  combat  activity  in 
the  air  above  Cambodia  in  support  of  Cam- 
bodian forces." 

Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  impugn  the  Constitutional  power 
of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Sec.  8.  Unless  the  sale,  grant,  loan ,  or 
transfer  of  any  International  Fighter  air- 
craft {1)  has  been  authorized  by  and  made 
in  luxordance  with  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  or  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  or 
(2)  15  a  regular  commercial  transaction  (not 
financed  by  the  United  States)  between  a 
party  other  than  the  United  States  and  a 
foreign  country,  no  such  aircraft  may  be 
aold,  granted,  loaned,  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred to  any  foreign  country  (or  agency 
thereof)  other  than  South  Vietnam.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  "International 
Fighter  aircraft"  means  the  fighter  aircraft 
developed  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained in  the  proviso  of  the  second  paragraph 
of  section  101  of  PubUe  Lmo  91-121  (reUst- 
ing  to  military  procurement  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and  other  matters) . 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b).  the  value  of  any  excess  de- 
fense article  given  to  a  foreign  country  or 
intemationai  organization  during  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  expendi- 


ture made  from  funds  appropriated  for  that 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  that  article  a 
sum  equal  to  the  value  thereof  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  such  funds  and  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  during  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  aggregate  value  of  all  such 
articles  so  given  during  that  year  exceeds 
$35,000,000. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  "value" 
means  not  less  than  SO  per  centum  of  the 
amount  the  United  States  paid  at  the  time 
the  excess  defense  articles  were  acquired  by 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  No  excess  defense  article  may 
be  given,  and  no  grant  of  military  assistance 
may  be  made,  to  a  foreign  country  unless  the 
country  agrees — 

(i)  to  deposit  in  a  special  account  estab- 
lished bj/  that  country  the  following  amounts 
of  currency  of  that  country: 

(A)  in  the  case  of  any  excess  defense  article 
to  be  given  tg  that  country,  an  amount  equal 
to  SO  per  centum  of  the  fair  value  of  the 
article,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  the  time  the  agreement  to  give  the 
article  to  the  country  is  made;  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  grant  of  military  as- 
sistance to  be  made  to  that  country,  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  each  such 
grant;  and 

(2)  to  make  available  to  the  United  States 
Government,  for  use  in  paying  obligations  of 
the  United  States  in  that  country  ojid  in 
financing  intemationai  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  activities  in  which  that  coun- 
try participates  tinder  the  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Mutual  Educational  arid  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961.  such  portion  of  the 
special  account  of  that  country  as  may  be 
determined,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  necessary  for  any  such  use. 

(b)  Section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1953  (31  U.S.C.  724),  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  It.  (a)  In  considering  a  request  for 
approval  of  any  transfer  of  a  defense  article 
to  another  country  under  section  SOS  (a)  (1) 
and  (a)  (4)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  and  section  3{a)  (2)  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  the  President  shall  not  give  his 
consent  to  the  transfer  unless  the  United 
States  itself  would  transfer  the  defense  article 
under  consideration  to  that  country. 

(b)  The  President  shall  not  consent  to  the 
transfer  by  any  foreign  country  or  person  to 
a  third  or  subsequent  country  or  person  of 
any  defense  article  given,  loaned,  or  sold  by 
the  United  States,  or  the  sale  of  which  is 
financed  by  the  United  States  {through 
credit,  guaranty,  or  otherwise) ,  unless  the 
foreign  country  or  person  which  is  to  make 
the  transfer  first  obtains  from  the  country 
or  person  to  which  the  transfer  is  to  be  made 
an  agreement  that  such  country  or  person 
unll  not  give.  sell.  loan,  or  otherwise  transfer 
such  article  to  any  other  foreign  country  or 
person  (1)  without  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  (2)  without  agreeing  to  obtain 
from  such  other  foreign  country  an  agree- 
ment not  to  give,  sell,  loan,  or  otherwise 
transfer  such  article  without  the  consent  of 
the  President. 

Sec.  12  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  law  enacted  before  the  date  of  eruxctment 
of  this  section,  rui  money  appropriated  XJor 
any  purpose!  for  foreign  assistance  Includ- 
ing  foreign  military  sales  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  or  expenditure — 

(1)  unless  the  appropriation  thereof  has 
been  previously  authorized  by  law;  or 

(2)  in  excess  of  an  amount  previonslp  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

(b)  To  the  extent  thet  legislation  enacted 
after  the  making  of  an  appropriation  for 
foreign  assistance  {including  foreign  mili- 
tary sales)  authorizes  the  obligation  or  ex- 
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penditure  thereof,  the  limitation 
in  aulyiection  (o)  shall  have  no 

(c)    The   provisions  of   this 
not  be  superceded  except  by  a 
law  hereafter  enacted  -chich  sj 
peals  or  modifies  the  provisions 
tion. 

Sec.  13.  For  purposes  of  sectiom 
11— 

(1)  "defense  article"  and 
articles"  have  the  same  meanini  s 
them  in  section  644(d)  and  (g) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

(2)  " foreign  country"  includes 
ment,  agency,  or  independent 
of  the  foreign  country. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sal^ 
for  other  ptxrposes." 
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An  Act  to 
Act,  and 


UNANIMOUS- CXDNSENT  AGF  EEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  E»resident. 
rather  than  see  the  distinguisfied  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mn  Cotton) 
resign — and  I  speak,  of  course,  in  jest— 
the  joint  leadership  has  met  to  see  if 
some  consideration  should  no;  be  given 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  His  services  are  tc  o  valuable 
and  his  absence  would  be  oo  sorely 
missed,  and  as  a  result  of  the  meeting 
with  the  acting  minority  leade  ■,  I  should 
like  to  propose  the  following  ui  lanimous- 
consent  request : 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  beginning  today,  during  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.R.  156^8.  the  for- 
eign military  sales  measure,  and  imtil 
that  measure  is  disposed  of  it  be  in 
order  each  calendar  day,  bei  ginning  at 
about  5  pjn.,  to  lay  that  measiu^  aside 
temporarily  for  the  considerat  on  of  bills 
and  resolutions;  and  that,  upoa  the  Sen- 
ate's reconvening  each  day,  fo  [lowing  its 
recess  or  adjournment,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  ot  the  un- 
finished business,  H.R.  15628,  ihe  foreign 
military  sales  measure,  immediately  or 
at  the  conclusion  of  moraing  hour, 
whichever  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  nay  that  I 
believe  this  is  a  very  good  mcve.  I  want 
to  commend  the  distingtiishe  1  majority 
leader.  I  shall  not  object.  I  liope  there 
will  be  no  objection. 

Let  me  say  quite  candidly  that  there 
are  many  Senators  who  believfe  that  this 
new  procedure  should  comlnence  on 
Monday  because  many  Senators  have  al- 
ready made  plans,  on  the  basip  of  previ- 
ous indications  that  the  pending  business 
would  not  be  laid  aside;  but,  certainly,  I 
will  not  object  if  it  goes  intc  effect  to- 
night. I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  unanimous-a  »nsent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — may  I  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  if  it  is  the  intention  to  take 
up  at  the  beginning,  or  almost  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  new  practice,  upon  laying 
aside  the  pending  business,  t(ie  bill  pro- 
viding for  appropriations  for  education? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeted.  I  would 
hope  that  it  would  be  the  No.  ,1  item  and 
that  we  could  get  to  it  this  eve  ning. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  awaits  ac- 
tion. One  of  its  essential  elements  is  con- 
ditioned upon  money  being  made  avail- 
able before  the  end  of  this  month.  It  is 
even  more  urgent  in  timing  than  the 
highly  important  and  desirable  bill  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
been  speaking  about.  I  therefore  wonder 
whether  we  could  have  any  views  of  the 
majority  leader  as  to  what  could  be  done 
about  that  supplemental. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say 

Mr.  COTTON.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  want  to  say  that  this  has  refer- 
ence to  the  request  of  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  New  York;  but  first,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  very  deep 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  would  hope  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  open  the  way  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  appropriations  for  education. 
I  know  that  we  will  have  the  thanks  of 
all  the  school  officials,  school  boards, 
principals,  teachers,  and  others  who  are 
charged  with  public  education  in  this 
whole  country.  They  certainly  will  ap- 
preciate action  on  this  bill  very  much. 

Naturally,  I  am  most  anxious  to  move 
forward  on  the  appropriations  for  edu- 
cation. I  think  it  is  most  imperative  that 
it  be  taken  up.  The  distingiiished  major- 
ity leader  has  been  kind  enough  and  con- 
siderate enough  not  only  of  his  col- 
leagues but  also  of  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try to  make  this  request. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  entrust  to  him 
the  order  in  which  the  bills  will  be  taken 
up.  If  he  sees  fit  to  dispose  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  first  and  then  take 
up  the  appropriations  for  education  sec- 
ond, that"  Is  quite  all  right  with  me.  I  do 
not  want  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth,  of  course.  I  want  to  see  this  unan;- 
imous-consent  request  adopted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. Let  me  say,  in  all  honesty,  that 
there  is  not  a  Member  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  who  would  have  allowed 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  re- 
sign, even  if  he  had  entertained  such  an 
idea  seriously. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  because  of  the  requests 
made  recently,  it  vkill  not  be  possible  to 
reach  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  before  Monday. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  what  has  arisen, 
perhaps  we  could  begin  with  S.  3074,  a 
bill  to  provide  minimum  standards  for 
guarantees  covering  consumer  products 
which  have  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  components,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, concerning  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  may  have  some  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
thing  I  fear  is  that  we  would  get  Into 
some  controversial  measure  before  we 
take  up  the  appropriation  bills. 


I  would  hope  that  the  appropriation 
bills  would  not  be  taken  up  until  Monday. 
I  happen  to  know  that  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee — without  whose  pres- 
ence the  education  appropriations  bill 
would  be  very  difficult  to  handle — finds 
it  impossible  to  be  here  because  of  long- 
standing commitments. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  take  up 
the  bill  until  Monday.  However,  I  still 
leave  it  to  the  Judgment  of  the  majority 
leader. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  take  up  the  guar- 
antees bill,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  an- 
other hassle. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
imderstand  what  is  involved  respecting 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  But 
what  about  the  flammable  fabrics  bill?  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  have  some  amendments  to 
that  bill  also.  Could  we  tsike  that  up  tills 
evening? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
guarantees  bill  and  the  flammable  fab- 
rics bill,  both  out  of  our  committee,  will 
have  amendments  offered.  However,  they 
would  not  take  too  long. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  amendments  to  offer.  If  we  could 
get  counsel  over  here,  we  could  agree  on 
a  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
Is  not  responsible  as  chairman  for  any 
of  the  business  that  may  come  up,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan <Mr.  Griffin),  the  acting  minority 
leader.  In  the  hope  that  perhaps  the  re- 
quest can  be  modified  so  that  it  will  be- 
come effective  on  Monday. 

I  happen  not  to  have  responsibility  for 
any  of  the  business  that  might  be  con- 
sidered. The  request  is  not  made  because 
of  a  personal  problem.  However,  it  does 
seem  that  many  plsms  have  been  made 
not  anticipating  this  very  desirable  pro- 
cedure. If  we  could  delay  it  for  just  an- 
other day,  perhaps  we  would  all  be  better 
off  and  would  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
schedule  for  next  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  stated.  He  makes 
very  few  requests  of  the  leadership.  He  is 
most  considerate  and  imderstanding. 

In  view  of  the  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped concerning  several  bills,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  proposed 
agreement  go  into  effect  Monday  next 
and  that  all  Senators  be  on  notice  that 
we  mean  business  and  that  we  would  like 
to  operate  on  this  basis  to  help  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
object.  I  agree  vrith  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  .  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  leave  it  to  the  conscience 
and  the  discretion  of  the  majority  leader 
as  to  which  bill  he  would  call  up  first. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  the 
education  bill  on  Monday. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  this  supplemental  bill  would  take  a 
short  time,  I  will  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  on  a  short  time. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Pine. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  And  the  money  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  is  really  needed.  Other- 
wise, it  would  be  of  no  use. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine.  On  that  basis, 
the  supplemental  bill  could  be  considered 
and  then  the  education  bill,  and  at  some 
time  the  postal  reform  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  ur- 
gency is  obvious.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
postal  reform  bill  with  all  expedition  pos- 
sible. If  we  can  do  it  in  the  evening,  we 
will  be  prepared. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
can  do  so,  we  will.  However,  I  must  say 
that  there  is  a  hold  or  two  on  the  bill. 
I  am  therefore  unable  to  move  the  bill, 
even  though  I  would  like  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  clarification  of 
the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  have  it  clear  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  contemplates  bills  and 
resolutions  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  that  if  a  biU  is 
called  up  after  5  o'clock  and  the  Senate 
is  not  able  to  complete  action  on  the  bill. 
the  bill  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  as 
the  unfinished  business  the  following  day 
after  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  again,  I 
am  not  asking  the  majority  leader  to 
bind  himself  to  anything. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  is  it  the  general  in- 
tention as  of  now  to  take  up  the  supple- 
mental bill  first  if  there  can  be  an  agree- 
ment on  a  time  limitation  and  then  go  on 
to  the  education  bill? 

Mr.  MANSnELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  am  I  cor- 
rect that  this  does  not  include  any  of 
the  usual  additions  to  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  such  as  the  germaneness 
rule  and  so  forth?  This  Just  deals  with 
the  order  of  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objection,  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  be  out  of  order  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  have  the  fioor 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
today?  I  have  some  remarks  to  make  on 
theSST. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  all 
right. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btsd).  I  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
20  minutes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 


serving the  light  to  object,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  I  be  permitted  to  speak  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objection,  the  unani- 
mous-consent requests  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  go  to  a  committee  meeting.  We  are 
working  on  the  HEW  bill  in  committee. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  present  to 
get  in  between  these  discussions.  How- 
ever, I  have  very  much  work  to  do  in 
that  field.  And  when  the  Senator  talks 
about  priorities,  I  am  going  over  now  and 
establish  some  priorities. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY,  JUNE  19  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  22,  1970,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  on  Friday,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
emphasize  the  point,  at  approximately 
5  o'clock  on  Monday  next,  we  wDl  take 
up  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
conditions  being  in  order  as  anticipated, 
and  following  that  the  other  appropria- 
tion bills. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  DIRECTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  the  Chaii  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  70.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  70)  authorizing  the  compila- 
tion and  printing  of  a  revised  edition 
of  the  Biographical  Directory  of  the 
American  Congress  (1774-1970),  which 
was,  after  line  13,  insert: 

Sxc.  a.  There  ia  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  employment  of  personnel  and  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
YlBlons  of  this  Besolutlon. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DISCLOSURE  BY  SENATOR  JA'VTTS 
OF  DIRECrr  OR  INDIRECT  FINAN- 
CIAL INTERES-TS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
new  Senate  code  of  ethics,  I  filed  last 
month  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
a  formal  "Statement  of  Contributions 
and  Honorariums,"  in  which  I  disclosed 
all  substantial  contributions  or  hono- 
rariums received  by  me  during  the  last 
calendar  year.  The  form  is  a  public  docu- 
ment to  which  the  press  has  access. 

In  addition,  I  filed  under  the  Senate 
rules  a  "Confidential  Statement  of  Fi- 
nancial Interests,"  which  includes  lists 
of  companies  in  which  I  have  a  direct  or 
indirect  financial  interest.  As  that  state- 
ment is  filed  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
is  not  open  to  public  examination,  I 
hereby  publish  a  list  of  companies  sub- 
ject to  some  form  of  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Government — or  which  I  feel 
may  be  doing  some  appreciable  business 
with  the  Federal  Grovemment — in  each 
of  which  I  have  an  interest,  direct  or  in- 
direct— generally  in  a  family  trust  of 
which  I  am  trustee — as  of  this  date,  in 
an  amount  exceeding  $5,000. 

These  are  normal  investments  in  pub- 
licly owned  corporations  and  constitute 
no  element  of  control  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  others,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly : 

Abbott  Labs,  American  ft  Foreign  Sec- 
urities Corp.,  Baxter  Labs,  Cenco  Sci- 
entiflc  Inst.,  Cities  Service  Corp.,  Con- 
trol Data,  Corinthian  Broadcasting, 
Criterion  Insurance  Co.,  DuPont,  Pel- 
mont  Oil. 

First  National  CSty  Bank  of  New  York, 
General  Instrument,  Government  Em- 
ployees Corp.,  Government  Employees 
Financial  Corp.,  Govemmrait  Em- 
ployees Insurance  Co.,  Government  Em- 
ployees Life  Insurance  Co.,  South  Caro- 
lina Electric  &  Gas  C^..  Southern  Co., 
Transamerica  Ck>rp.  of  Delaware,  Trans 
World  Airlines,  White  Shield  Oil  ft  Gas. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (B.R.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  information  of  Senators, 
there  will  not  be  a  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment today. 

ADDITIONAL   OOSPOMSOBS 

Mr.  President,  by  some  mistake,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  was  left  off  the  printed  amend- 
moit  yesterday. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
again  that  the  name  of  the  Sen&tor  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Sfonc)  be  added  as  a  co- 
spoTosoT  of  amoidment  No.  70S,  and  that 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ahthama 
(Mr.  Allkb).  the  Senator  from  UllDOis 
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the 


(Mr.  Pbrct>.  the  Senator 
Carolina    (Mr.   Hollings), 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  DoLK)^an(l 
ator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
added  as  (X)sponsors  of 
708. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
Saxbe>.  Without  objection 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
ident,  amendment  No.  708,  w' 
offered  in  my  own  behalf  am 
of    the    Senator    from 
GRirFDJ),    the    Senator    froii 
( Mr.     Spong  ) ,     and     other 
whose  names  have  now  been 
as  follows: 


fqom  South 

Senator 

the  Sen- 

QoLD^ATER)  be 

amenqment  No. 


cJeR     (Mr. 
it    is    so 

Mr.  Pres- 

liich  I  have 

in  behtdf 

(Mr. 

Virginia 

cosponsors 

st  ated,  reads 


Mich  igan 


and 


On  page  5,  between  lines  18 
the  period  and  Insert  the  foUo^rtng 
eluding  the  exercise  of  that 
power   which   may   be   necessarj 
the   lives    of    United    States 
wherever  deployed". 


19.  sUlKe 

m- 

oi^tltutlonal 

to   protect 

Forces 


Aimed 


Slates 


Mr.  President,  paragraph 
Cooper-Church  amendment 
follows:  "retaining  United 
in  Cambodia;". 

Together  with  certain  wok-ds 
preamble,  the  Cooper-Churc^ 
in  paragraph  (1)  now  states 

No  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
suant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
expended  for  the  purpose  of — 

( 1 )  retaining  United  States  ' 
bodla; 

On  June  3.  I  offered  an 
the  purpoee  of  which  was  to 
lowing  words  to  the  language 
graph  ( 1) : 

Except   that   the    foregoing 
this    clause   shall    not    precludt 
dent  from  taking  such  action  as 
essary  to  protect  the  Uvea  of 
forces  In  South  Vietnam,  or  to 
wlthdr»w»l    of    United    States 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.    President,    my    perf^ting    lan- 
guage,   when    added    to    tlie    Cooper 
Church  amendment,  would 
read  as  follows,  beginning  at 
on  line  4  on  page  5  of  H.R. 


then   have 
the  comma 
3628. 
No  funds  authorized  or  appr<lprlated  pur^ 
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(1)   of  the 
npw  reads  as 
forces 


in  the 
language 


pur- 
law  may  be 

fotces  In  Cam- 

I  amendment 
idd  the  fol- 
of  para- 

I^vlslons  of 
the    Presl- 

may  be  nec- 
tlnlted  States 
:  aclUtate  the 

forces    from 


suant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  may  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of — 

( 1 )  retaining  United  States  f circes  In  Cam- 
bodia, except  that  the  foregoli|g  provisions 
of  this  clause  shall  not  preclude  the  Preel- 
dent  from  taking  such  action  ad  may  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  Uves  of  united  States 
forces  In  South  Vietnam,  or  to  facilitate 
withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  from 
South  Vietnam: 

Mr.  President,  my  amenciment  upon 
that  occasion  was  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tors OmrnK,  Stinnis,  Scon,  Hansen, 
Dole,  Allen,  Baker,  Hollings,  Gold- 
water,  and  TffURMOND. 

I  sought  in  vain,  on  June  1),  to  modify 
my  amendment,  which  has  been  given 
the  number  667,  star  print,  to  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  5,  line  7,  before  the  i  emlcolon  In- 
sert a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  the  foregoing  provisions  qf  this  clause 
shall  not  preclude  the  Presldenlj  from  taking 
only  such  action  as  Is  necessary  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  constitutional  powers  and 
duties  as  OommandM'  In  CThlef ,  |o  protect  the 
Uves  of  United  States  forces  la  South  Viet- 
nam or  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of 
United  States  forces  from  South  Vietnam: 


and  the  President  is  requested  to  consult 
with  Congressional  leaders  prior  to  using  any 
United  States  forces  in  Cambodia  If,  as 
Commander  In  Chief,  he  determines  that  the 
use  of  such  forces  is  necessary  to  protect  th« 
lives  of  United  States  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam or  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  from  South  Vietnam:" 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  had 
previously  entered  into  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  vote  on  June  11  at 
1  o'clock  p.m..  any  modification  by  me  of 
my  amendment  required  unanimous 
consent.  The  able  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  objected  to 
my  unanimous-consent  request  that  I  be 
permitted  to  so  modify  my  amendment. 
On  June  11.  during  the  2  hours  of  debate 
preceding  the  vote  at  1  o'clcxk  p.m..  on 
amendment  No.  667,  I  attempted  several 
times  to  modify  my  amendment  to  in- 
clude the  language  that  I  have  just 
quoted,  but  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  just  as  repeatedly  objected  to. 
and  the  vote  at  1  o'clock  p.m.,  occurred 
on  amendment  No.  667,  star  print,  with- 
out the  modification  which  I  sought  to 
make.  The  vote  was  52  to  47  against  my 
amendment. 

Immediately  following  the  defeat  of 
my  amendment  on  June  11. 1  announced 
my  intention  to  renew,  at  a  later  date,  my 
efforts  to  have  the  Senate  consider  and 
pass  on  a  modified  version  of  the  amend- 
ment which  had  been  rejected.  The  able 
majority  leader  then  proceeded  to  call 
up  an  amendment  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred just  prior  to  the  Senate  vote  re- 
jecting my  amendment.  Senator  Mans- 
field's amendment,  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
91  to  0.  was  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  between  lines  18  and  19,  Insert 
the  following:  Nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  Impugn  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Mr.  President,  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  June  11,  and  over  the  past  weekend 
in  particular,  I  discussed  various  modi- 
fled  versions  of  my  amendment  with  at 
least  50  Senators.  I  have  had  several  dis- 
cussions about  a  modified  version  with 
the  able  assistant  Republican  leader,  who 
was  the  chief  cosponsor  of  amendment 
667.  and  also  with  the  able  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  <Mr.  Spong)  whose  ob- 
servations and  questions  during  the  de- 
bate on  amendment  No.  667,  star  print, 
were  most  helpful  and  incisive,  and  which 
I  think  pointed  to  some  weaknesses  in 
the  verbiage  of  that  amendment. 

I  have  personally  visited  with  many 
Senators;  I  have  talked  with  them  on 
the  telephone;  I  have  talked  with  them 
in  their  offices  and  in  my  office;  and  a 
modification  has  been  drawn,  redrawn, 
drawn  again,  and  redrawn  a  number  of 
times  until  finally  the  modification  which 
is  before  the  Senate  was  agreed  on.  In 
the  course  of  those  discussions,  I  also 
discussed  the  modification  with  the  able 
authors  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, and  with  the  majority  leader.  I 
think  that  those  discussions  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper). 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Manstielo)  were,  indeed,  exceedingly 
helpful  in  pointing  the  way  to  a  modi- 
fled  version  which,  in  the  judgment  of 


all  of  us,  apparently  will  do  what  all 
of  us  want  to  do;  namely,  assure  our 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam,  their  relatives 
and  friends  in  this  country,  the  American 
people,  in  general,  as  well  as  the  enemy 
that  the  Senate  does  not  intend  by  any- 
thing it  says  or  does  to  prevent  whatever 
is  necessary  to  be  done  to  protect  the 
lives  of  American  servicemen  wherever 
they  are  deployed. 

We  all  want  to  do  this;  we  all  have 
wanted  to  do  this  from  the  beginning, 
but  I  think  the  version  of  the  amend- 
ment which  is  now  before  the  Senate, 
while  it  may  not  have  the  imanimous 
support  of  all  Senators,  is  one  which  does 
represent  a  pretty  fair  consensus  of  view- 
points among  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  on  both  sides  of  the  overall 
issue  before  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  Cooper-Church  sunendment. 

So  yesterday,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  I 
offered  this  modified  version  of  my  pre- 
viously rejected  amendment,  and  at  that 
time  I  asked  that  the  modified  version  be 
stated  by  the  clerk,  printed,  and  that  it 
lie  on  the  table.  The  modified  version, 
which  has  been  given  the  number  708. 
reads  as  follows,  and  I  have  read  it,  but 
I  shall  read  it  again: 

On  page  5,  between  lines  18  and  19,  strike 
the  period  and  Insert  the  following:  ",  in- 
cluding the  exercise  of  that  constitutional 
power  which  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
wherever  deployed". 

The  amendment  which  I  have  now  of- 
fered, if  adopted  by  the  Senate,  when 
added  to  the  verbiage  contained  in  the 
Mansfield  amendment — and  they  must 
be  read  together — would  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  section" — re- 
ferring to  section  47  "prohibition  of  assist- 
ance to  Cambodia."  the  so-called  (Ooper- 
Church  amendment — "shall  be  deemed  to 
Impugn  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  including 
the  exercise  of  that  constitutional  power 
which  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  lives 
of  United  States  armed  forces  wherever  de- 
ployed." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  would  be 
well— for  the  purpose  of  sketching  a  his- 
torical background  Into  the  overall  con- 
text of  my  statement  today — to  insert 
In  the  Record  my  Senate  floor  speech 
of  Jtme  3.  and  I,  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  that  speech  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Mr.  Btrb  of  West  Virginia. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  President.  Edward  S.  Corwln,  In  his 
book,  "The  President — Office  and  Powers, 
1787-1957,"  made  this  statement: 

"Actually,  Congress  has  never  adopted  any 
legislation  that  would  seriously  cramp  the 
style  of  a  president  attempUng  to  break  the 
resistance  of  an  enemy  ch-  seeking  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  national  forces." 

It  Is  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  as  now  writ- 
ten, would,  for  the  first  time  In  history,  dan- 
gerously "cramp"  the  President  who  seelcs 
to  "assure  the  safety"  of  American  military 
forces  stationed  abroad  and  to  expedite  and 
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facilitate    their   ultimate   withdrawal    from 
South  Vietnam. 

Consequently,  I  have  today  offered  this 
amendment — No.  669,  as  modified — to  the 
Cooper-Church  language,  so  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  President,  acting  as  Com- 
mander m  Chief,  wUl  retain  his  full  powers 
to  act  to  "assure  the  safety"  of  our  fighting 
men  still  stationed  In  Southeast  Asia. 

My  amendment,  I  think.  Is  qvilte  clear  In 
Its  Intent.  It  is  also  quite  clear  in  Its  mean- 
ing and  should  require  but  little  explanation 
by  me  today.  Before  addressing  my  remarks 
to  it,  however,  I  wish  to  make  some  com- 
ments which  I  consider  relevant  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Congress  and  the  constitutional  powers  at 
the  President  In  relation  to  this  whole  mat- 
ter and  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  which  I  seek  to 
change.  In  part. 

For  more  than  a  decade  now — and  under 
lour  Presldente,  representing  both  political 
parties — we  have  been  Involved,  in  varying 
degrees,  in  a  war  In  South  Vietnam.  Our  ac- 
tual participation.  Insofar  as  the  loss  of 
American  fighting  men  is  concerned,  dates 
back  to  March  1965 — although  our  active 
Involvement  began  earlier,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. Our  heaviest  losses  occurred  during 
the  years  1967  to  1968.  In  those  years,  we 
lost  27,569  men.  American  casualties — as 
well  as  those  of  the  enemy — accelerated 
sharply  during  the  Tet  offensive  in  January 
1968.  In  the  month  of  March  1968,  President 
Johnson  made  his  surprise  announcement 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, and  he  announced  a  halt  to  the 
bombing  over  most  of  North  Vietnam.  The 
peak  of  American  participation,  with  re- 
spect to  total  American  personnel  Involve- 
ment, was  643,482  men — In  the  month  of 
AprU  1969. 

President  Nixon,  as  did  President  John- 
son before  him,  has  made  a  sincere  effort 
to  entar  into  meaningful  negotiations  for 
peace,  but.  like  his  predecessor,  has  met 
with  no  measurable  success  in  this  regard. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Nixon  has  announced  a  pol- 
icy of  gradual  withdrawal  of  military  per- 
sonnel, and,  in  pursuance  of  that  announced 
policy,  has  reduced  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  in  Vietnam  from  543.482 
men  in  April  1969  to  428,050  men  as  of 
yesterday,  June  2,  1970 — a  total  reduction 
of  116.432  men.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
President  announced  that  160,000  additional 
men  would  be  withdrawn  by  the  spring  of 
1971.  President  Nixon  continues  to  support 
a  policy  leading  to  the  Vietnamizatlon  of 
the  war  and  to  a  decrease  In  American  in- 
volvement. This  policy  has  met  with  fairly 
general  acceptance  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  the  Congress,  apparently,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  the  diminution  of  rhetoric  re- 
garding the  war  in  recent  months.  The  Pres- 
ident's April  30  televised  announcement 
concerning  the  Incursion  into  Cambodia 
triggered  a  sharp  reaction  and  a  mercurial 
escalation  of  both  rhetoric  and  protesta 
around  the  country,  and  particularly  on  some 
of  the  coUege  and  university  campuses  of 
the  Nation. 

Here  on  the  Senate  floor  we  are  witnessing 
a  renewed  and  vigorous  debate,  which,  for 
some  weelcs,  has  been  centered  upon  the 
so-called  Cooper-Church  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  H.R.  15628. 

Before  directing  my  attention  to  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  I  wish  briefly 
to  state  the  position  I  have  maintained  dur- 
ing the  years  of  American  involvement  in 
South  Vietnam.  Throughout  my  service  In 
the  Senate — the  beginning  of  which  service 
antedates  the  start  of  direct  American  par- 
ticipation m  the  fighting — I  have  said  very 
little  on  the  Senata  floor  or  in  West  Virginia 
or  anywhere  else  concerning  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  have  considered  myself 
neither  "hawk"  nor  "dove,"  to  use  the  com- 


mon labels.  I  have,  however,  supported  all 
appropriations  bills  providing  for  the  sup- 
port, the  equipping,  and  the  pay  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  in  Vietnam.  If  this  makes 
me  a  "hawk,"  It  would  also  charactarize 
practically  every  sitting  Senator  as  a  "hawk" 
inasmuch  as  those  Senators  who  have  op- 
posed appropriations  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war  can  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  and  at  least  two  of  these  Senators 
were  defeated  In  subsequent  elections. 

In  supporting  appropriations  for  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  I  have  token  tiie  position — and 
most  Senators  have  apparently  viewed  the 
matter  likewise — that  as  long  as  our  country 
sends  men  to  fight  in  a  foreign  land,  we  ought 
not  be  niggardly  In  appropriating  adequate 
funds  for  clothing,  military  pay,  ammuni- 
tion, weapons,  and  other  military  hardware, 
because  the  least  we  can  do  in  fulfilling  our 
duty  to  those  fighting  men  Is  to  provide 
them  with  the  kind  of  finsmdal  and  military 
support  ttiat  will  enable  them  to  fulfill  their 
military  responsibilities  and  to  return  home 
safely. 

As  to  whether  or  not  our  country  was  right 
in  becoming  Involved,  perhaps  only  future 
historians  will  be  able  to  render  an  objective 
and  fair  judgment.  It  was  the  view  of  our 
leaders — meaning  the  Chief  Executive  and 
his  military  and  civilian  advisers — In  the 
previous  administrations  of  Presldente  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  and  now  un- 
der the  administration  of  President  Nixon, 
that  It  was  in  America's  best  interest  that 
South  Vietnam  not  be  taken  over  by  the 
Communlsta.  Our  CJovernment  took  the  po- 
sition that  If  South  Vietnam  were  to  fall 
to  the  Communlsta,  then  all  of  Southeast 
Asia  could  and  probably  would,  eventually 
fall,  thus  turning  over  to  the  Communlsta 
a  vast  area  of  200  mlUion  i>eople  and  rich 
mineral  resources. 

It  was  the  view  of  our  leaders  that  the  fall 
of  Southeast  Asia  to  the  Communists  would 
be  a  blow  to  the  free  world  and  that  America 
should  help  to  prevent  this  from  happening. 

It  was  also  stated  that  if  America  did  not 
act,  the  Communlsta  would  interpret  this 
failure  to  act  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  that 
wars  of  so-called  "national  liberation"  would 
break  out  in  varioxis  other  parte  of  the  world. 

C}en.  Vo  Nguyen  Olap,  the  top  commander 
of  the  North  Vietnam  military  forces,  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

"South  Vietnam  is  the  model  of  the  na- 
tional liberation  movement  of  our  time.  If 
the  United  States  can  be  defeated  in  South 
Vietnam,  it  can  be  defeated  everjrwhere  in 
the  world." 

The  Pelplng  Peoples  Dally,  the  foremost 
Chinese  Communist  newspaper  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  Vietnamese  conflict  "is 
the  iocal  point  of  the  international  class 
struggle"  and  Is  the  "acid  test  for  all  polit- 
ical forces  in  the  world."  Thus,  it  was  made 
to  appear  that  South  Vietnam  was  a  "test" 
case,  a  landmark  case. 

The  leaders  of  our  CJovernment,  more- 
over, have  proceeded  on  the  premise  that  we 
had  made  commltmente  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
South  Vietncun.  In  1954,  President  Eisen- 
hower wrote  to  President  Diem  of  South 
Vietnam  assuring  him  of  American  assistance 
in  "developing  and  maintaining  a  strong, 
viable  state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted 
subversion  or  aggression  through  mlUtary 
means." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Southeast  Asian  treaty,  which  created 
the  organization  called  SBATO  was  signed 
at  Manila  In  September  1954  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  was  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  1955  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1.  That  treaty  pro- 
tecta  against  Ckimmunist  aggression  not  only 
Ita  members,  but  also  anyone  of  the  three 
non-Coounvmlst  states  growing  out  of 
former  French  Indochina  which  asks  for 
protection. 


Article  rv  of  the  SEATO  treaty  provides  in 
section  1  as  follows: 

"Aancus  TV 

"1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unan- 
imous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  ita  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  it  will  in  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
ita  constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Coxmcll  of  the 
United  Nations." 

Section  2  of  Article  IV  of  the  SEATO 
treaty  states  that — 

"2.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  InvlolablUty  or  the  integrity  of  the  terri- 
tory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Independ- 
ence of  any  Party  in  the  treaty  area  or  of  any 
other  State  or  territory  to  which  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  from 
time  to  time  apply  Is  threatened  In  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  Is  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  Immediately  In  order 
to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense." 

Section  3  of  Article  rV  of  the  SEATO 
treaty  states: 

"3.  It  is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated 
shall  be  taken  except  at  the  Invitation  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  government  con- 
cerned." 

Mr.  President,  the  treaty  provisions  made 
it  plain  that  the  territory  covered  by  the 
treaty  embraced  Southeast  Asia. 

A  protocol  was  adopted  by  the  Parties  to 
the  SEATO  Treaty.  The  protocol  states 
that — 

"The  Parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  CXiUec- 
tlve  Defense  Treaty  unanimously  designate 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  rv  of  the  Treaty 
the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the 
free  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Vietnam. 

"The  partite  further  agree  that  the  above 
mentioned  states  and  territory  shall  be 
eligible  In  respect  of  the  economic  measures 
contemplated  by  Article  m. 

"This  protocol  shall  enter  into  force 
simultaneously  with  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  Treaty." 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  protocol  term 
"free  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Vietnam"  describes  and  includes 
what  we  now  refer  to  as  South  Vietnam. 
Cambodia  withdrew  from  protocollory  status 
by  request  of  Prince  Sihanouk  In  1965. 

Laos  was  withdrawn  by  the  1962  Geneva 
agreement. 

I  have  quoted  these  excerpta  from  the 
SEATO  Treaty  in  order  to  recall  the  back- 
ground against  which  our  leaders  In  various 
administrations  under  both  political  parties 
took  the  position  that  a  binding  commit- 
ment had  been  made  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  in  meeting  aggres- 
sion and  subversion  endangering  the  peace 
of  the  treaty  area. 

On  September  29,  1954,  3  weeks  after  the 
signing  of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  Issued  a  communique  con- 
cerning conversations  conducted  between 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
France  regarding  Soutbeast  Asia.  Excerpta 
from  that  communique  are  as   follows: 

"Representatives  of  the  two  Oovemmenta 
have  had  very  frank  and  useful  talks  which 
have  shown  the  community  of  their  views, 
and  are  In  full  agreement  on  the  objectives 
to  be  attained. 

"The  conclusion  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  in  Manila  on  Septem- 
l>»  8,  1954,  has  i»ovided  a  firmer  basis  than 
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her«tofc»«  to  aaslst  th«  tree  naU(^  of  A«la 
In  developing  and  maintaining  tihelr  inde- 
pendence and  security.  The  represamtatlves  of 
France  and  the  United  States  wl4h  to  reaf- 
firm the  support  of  their  Oovenjments  for 
the  prlnclplee  of  sell-government,  independ- 
ence. Justice  and  liberty  proclaimed  by  the 
Pacific  Charter  in  Manila  on  Se  )tember  8. 
1954. 

"The  representatives  of  Francs  and  the 
United  States  reaffirm  the  Intentlm  of  their 
governments  to  support  the  com  slete  Inde- 
pendence of  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Vlet-Nam. 
Both  Prance  and  the  United  Stat<  s  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Vlet- 
Nam  in  their  eflort  to  safeguard  their  free- 
dom and  Independence  and  to  alvance  the 
welfare  of  their  people." 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  United  States  had. 
In  the  viewpoint  of  our  natloi  al  leaders, 
pledged  Its  assistance  to  Vlet-^am,  which 
assistance,  in  the  course  of  t  istory  and 
events,  took  the  form,  first,  of  fii  lanclal  aid. 
and.  eventually,  of  armed  support  for  the 
Government  and  for  the  peopK  of  South 
Vietnam,  the  division  of  Vletnim  having 
been  formally  accomplished  tl  rough  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954. 

Beginning  In  1955  the  U.S.  Omgress  has 
appropriated  moneys  for  economi :  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  South  VJetnani.  thus  un- 
derwriting the  pledge. 

In  1960.  Mr.  Elsenhower  agal  i  wrote  to 
President  Diem  assuring  him  th  u — 

"For  so  long  as  our  strength  ca  i  be  useful, 
the  United  States  will  contlnuB  to  assist 
Vietnam  In  the  difficult  yet  hope  ul  struggle 
ahead." 

In  1961.  the  late  President  Jo!  in  P.  Ken- 
nedy wrote  to  President  Diem  pi -dglng  that 
our  government  was  •■prepared  ;o  help  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  protect  Itj  people  and 
to  preserve  Its  Independence."  Pre  sldent  Ken- 
nedy went  on  to  say  that  we  wou  d  promptly 
Increase  our  assistance  to  the  defense  effort 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

In  August  of  1964.  Congress,  by  a  com- 
bined vote  of  504  to  2,  passed  he  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  expressing  Its  support  for 
actions  by  the  President  "including  the  use 
of  armed  force"  to  meet  aggressla  n  In  South- 
east Asia. 

These  commitments  were  iter*  ted  and  re- 
iterated by  President  Lyndon  i.  Johnson. 
Again,  pwrhaps  only  future  hli  torlans  will 
be  able  to  render  a  Just  and  objective  verdict 
as  to  whether  or  not  these  iemlses  for 
American  involvement  were  soumd. 

My  position  throughout  the  yekrs  has  been 
not  so  much  that  of  an  advocfte  of  these 
predicate*  for  American  involvement,  but 
rather.  It  has  been  one  of  subporting  our 
fighting  men  who  are  in  Souta  Vietnam — 
through  no  choice.  In  most  cafes,  of  tbdr 

own and  also.  I  have  conslstentjly  taken  the 

position  that  although  I  may  differ  with  the 
President  on  domestic  matters,  It  was  my 
duty — as  long  as  I  felt  the  Preildent  to  be 
acting  wisely,  reasonably,  and  responsibly. 
based  on  the  circumstances — to  support  him 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  regai  lleas  of  his 
political  party.  In  a  situation  1  ivolvlng  the 
Nation  at  war.  This  is  no  place  for  partisan 
politics. 

When  our  cotmtry  Is  at  war- -and  we  are 
at  war.  even  though  not  by  a  strictly  formal 
declaration  by  the  Congress — politics  should 
end  at  the  water's  edge,  and  we  khould  stand 
together  as  a  nation  and  back  u^  our  leaders 
and  our  fighting  men.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  a  policy  of  support  f^r  our  leaders 
and  a  policy  of  support  for  our  ftghtlng  men 
in  time  of  war  la  a  poUcy  best  ^Iculated  to 
shorten  the  war,  kMp  down  tl)e  casualties. 
and  bring  the  fighting  men  bomfe.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  I  will  agree  with  <very  tactical 
decision  of  the  Commander  in  Ohlef .  I  prob- 
ably win  not.  But  I  do  not  hav#  the  respon- 
aibillty  and  the  duty  to  make  tactical  deci- 
sions. The  President  carries  tb\»  burden:  I 
do  not. 


But.  the  price  of  disunity  and  division  at 
home  is  loos  of  morale  on  the  part  of  our 
troops  In  the  field  and.  ultimately,  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  whatever  cause  those  American 
troops  may  be  engaged  In.  A  cardinal  exam- 
ple of  this  principle  can  be  seen.  If  we  will 
but  review  recent  history.  In  the  failure  of 
the  French  effort  in  Indochina. 

France's  defeat  at  Dlenblenphu  was  char- 
acterized not  only  by  the  incompetence  of 
the  French  high  command,  but  also— and 
probably  more  so — by  the  monstrous  indif- 
ference of  a  nation.  It  can  be  said  of  France 
that  she  showed  the  most  complete  indiffer- 
ence toward  her  army,  and  that,  in  the  case 
of  individuals,  this  crime  of  omission  is 
known  as  "failure  to  assist  persons  in  dan- 
ger." Ptmishable  by  law  In  the  case  of  ordi- 
nary citizens,  it  leads,  when  the  whole  na- 
tion is  guilty,  to  that  resignation  from  which 
a  people  never  recovers,  and  which  It  pays 
for.  sooner  or  later,  with  Its  own  death. 

There  were  reasons  why  Dlenblenphu  was 
a  victory  for  the  less  well  equipped  of  the  two 
armies.  At  the  bottom  of  everything  was  faith 
or  the  lack  of  faith,  the  wiU  of  a  people  or  its 
decline.  The  corruption  of  conscience,  the 
cowardice  of  Government  leaders  In  the  face 
of  a  truth  which  they  refused  to  see  because 
It  would  have  called  for  virtues  they  did  not 
practice — everything  predisposed  the  un- 
happy coxintry  of  France  for  one  of  the  great- 
esft  abominations  of  the  century.  Napoleon 
could  well  have  had  such  in  mind  when  he 
said: 

"In  war.  a  great  disaster  always  Indicates 
a  great  culprit." 

The  French  people — not  the  French 
armies — were  the  first  culprits. 

The  Vletminh  commander.  General  Glap, 
said  to  a  French  Journalist  in  1963  as  he  was 
leaving  Hanoi  for  a  visit  to  the  old  battle- 
ground at  Dlenblenphu: 

"If  you  were  defeated,  you  were  defeated 
by  yourselves." 

I  hope  that  General  Glap  will  not  be  able 
to  make  a  similar  remark  to  an  American 
writer  some  day — not  that  1  expect  victory  in 
this  war  so  much.  It  is  Just  that  defeat — or 
the  essence  of  it — U  not  wholly  beyond  the 
pale  of  possibility. 

Whether  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  was, 
from  the  first,  premised  on  a  sound  founda- 
tion, is  not  the  question  now.  In  retrospect, 
one  may  say  that  it  was  a  mistake.  Future 
historians  may  say,  however — based  upon  the 
full  consequences  and  the  clear  results,  of 
which  we  are  not  privileged  to  see  at  this 
moment — that  It  was  not  a  mistake.  Our 
efforts  may  yet  prove  to  have  thwarted  the 
Communists  in  their  plan  to  take  over  South 
Vietnam.  Our  sacrifices,  painful  and  written 
in  blood  as  they  have  been  and  as  they  con- 
tinue to  be.  may,  to  the  Judgment  of  history, 
have  thwarted  Communist  conquest  In 
Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  even  the 
past  clearly,  at  the  present  moment,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  may  lie  beyond  the  present. 
I  am  not  a  military  man.  but  I  suppose 
I  can  afford  the  luxury  of  expressing  one 
man's  opinion.  It  is  this.  We  have  already 
spent  more  than  $100  billion  and  we  have 
lost  more  than  40.000  American  lives.  Prom 
the  beginning,  we  fought  this  war  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  our  back. 

Perhaps  that  Is  the  way  we  should  have 
fought  It.  As  I  say,  I  am  no  military  man. 
But,  expressing  one  man's  opinion.  I  think 
we  should  have  hit  the  enemy  with  all  our 
conventional  power,  with  enough  of  It  to 
have  destroyed  his  dikes  and  to  have  forced 
him  to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 

Our  fighting  men  did  not  ask  to  go  to 
Vietnam.  But  having  sent  them,  we  should 
have  done  everything  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  to  give  them  every  protection  w* 
could  offer  in  order  to  get  them  back  alive. 
I  think  ttiat  every  parent  in  America  who 
saw  a  son,  and  every  grandparent  in  America 
who  saw  a  (piuidson.  go  marching  off  to  that 
war  in  South  Vietnam,  would  certainly  share 


this  viewpoint,  that,  having  sent  those  bods 
and  grandsons,  we  should  have  done  every- 
thing within  the  bounds  of  reason  to  give 
them  every  protection  we  could  offer,  in  or- 
der to  protect  them  and  to  get  them  back 
alive. 

We  did  not  do  this.  Not  having  done  It,  it 
sems  to  me  that  we  should  now  support  the 
President's  policy,  it  makes  no  difference 
what  his  political  party  may  be — the  Com- 
mander in  Chief's  policy,  may  I  say — of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  and  gradual  withdrawal,  and  we 
should  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  country  Is 
so  greatly  divided  on  this  question,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  demonstrated  a 
lack  of  unified  will,  I  believe  that  this  Is  the 
only  course  that  we  can  now  follow.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  yet  extricate  ourselves  by  gradu- 
ally withdrawing  as  we  continue  to  prepare 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend  themselves. 
In  the  long  run,  perhaps  a  Communist  take- 
over of  Southeast  Asia  will  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

•  *  •  «  • 

Mr.  President,  although  there  have  been 
many  questionable  aspects  of  our  involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia,  there  have  also 
been  a  number  of  positive  effects  from  our 
presence  there,  according  to  many  observers, 
one  of  these  effects  being  the  increasingly 
successful  Vletnamlzatlon  effort. 

Indonesia,  moreover,  overthrew  Its  repres- 
sive Communist  regime  In  1965,  a  feat  that 
many  experts  said  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  our  presence  in  South- 
east Asia.  Our  presence  In  South  Vietnam 
has  also  enabled  Thailand  to  build  up  Its 
own  defenses,  and  Burma  has  been  able  to 
strengthen  Its  position  of  neutrality  largely 
because  of  American  troops  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Now,  as  to  Cambodia.  Several  weeks  ago, 
there  were  rumblings  which  Indicated  that 
the  President  might  be  called  upon  to  make 
a  decision  with  respect  to  going  to  the  aid 
of  the  Cambodian  Government  following  the 
ouster  of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk.  I  tirged 
the  President  not  to  Involve  American  fight- 
ing men  In  what  I  felt  might  become  an- 
other Vietnam — in  other  words,  a  war  to 
support  the  government  of  Cambodia.  In 
a  Senate  fioor  speech  on  April  4.  I  stated: 
"The  United  States  should  not  become  in- 
volved In  the  fighting  in  Cambodia.  The 
new  ruleis  of  Cambodia  have  been  hinting 
that  they  may  seek  American  help  In  fight- 
ing the  communists.  For  too  long  now. 
American  troops  and  the  American  people 
have  shouldered  a  heavy  biuxlen  In  fighting 
in  Southeast  Asia.  To  fight  In  Cambodia 
would  only  add  to  that  burden." 

Mr.  President,  I  still  feel  today  as  I  did  on 
April  4.  The  United  States  should  not  be- 
come Involved  In  fighting  In  Cambodia  for 
Cambodia,  or  In  support  of  any  Cambodian 
Government. 

Mr.  Preeident,  on  April  30,  the  President 
announced  his  decision  to  attack  North 
Vletnamwe  and  Vletcong  sanctuaries  along 
the  Cambodian-South  Vietnamese  border. 
In  a  televised  address  to  the  Nation,  the 
Preeident  stated  that  his  purpose  was  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  capability  In  Inflicting, 
from  nearby  Cambodia,  great  csasualtles  upon 
American  troops  and  of  hampering  the 
pacification  and  Vletnamlzatlon  programs. 
The  President  stated  that  the  incursion  into 
Cambodia  on  the  part  of  American  troops 
would  only  be  temporary  and  that  all  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  would  be  out  of  Cambodia 
by  the  end  of  June. 

To  date,  I  have  not  commented  on  the 
President's  action.  1  am  stUl  opposed — I 
repeat — and  will  continue  to  be  opposed  to 
the  use  of  American  troops  In  Cambodia  In 
any  war  to  support  any  government  of  that 
country.  Let  Asians  carry  the  manpower 
burden  of  keeping  Asia  free. 

But  the  President's  action,  as  he  explained 
It,  did  not  contemplate  the  use  of  American 
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forces  to  fight  for  Cambodia.  The  invasion 
into  Cambodia  was,  he  said,  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  giving  protection  to  our  men  In 
South  Vietnam,  destroying  enemy  sanctuar- 
ies— some  of  which  were  within  35  miles  of 
Saigon — and  gaining  additional  time  for 
South  Vietnamese  takeover  of  their  own  de- 
fense, thus  enabling  more  Americans  to  re- 
turn home. 

And  according  to  Information  furnished 
us,  the  Cambodian  operation  may  have  gone 
far  In  accomplishing  the  objectives  sought. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  yesterday  June  2, 
1970,  8,193  enemy  bunkers  had  been  de- 
stroyed; 15,199  Individual  weapons  and 
2,106  crew-served  weajKjns  had  been  cap- 
tured; 133.721  antiaircraft  rounds,  45.520 
mortar  rounds.  358  vehicles,  39.600  pounds 
of  medical  supplies.  3,925  mines.  34,768  gren- 
adee,  72.000  pounds  of  miscellaneous  ex- 
plosives, 10,178.088  rounds  of  small  arms  am- 
munition. 10,938,000  pounds  of  rice,  500 
satchel  charges,  1,515  large  rocket  rounds, 
25,435  smaller  rocket  rounds,  21,555  recolUess 
rlfie  rounds,  40  boats,  36  generators,  and  185 
radios  had  been  confiscated.  The  enemy  had 
lost  10,906  men. 

Can  anyone  say  rightly.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  Is  not  a  serious  setback  to  the  enemy, 
or  that  It  will  not  result  In  a  major  saving 
of  American  lives? 

Let  me  go  a  step  further.  Allied  sweeps 
into  the  Cambodian-Vietnam  border  area 
have  located  a  number  of  major  base  com- 
plexes used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vletcong  troops.  One  of  the  largest  of  these 
bases  taken  by  allied  forces  was  discovered 
by  elements  of  the  U.S.  Ist  Air  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion, on  May  5,  in  the  Cambodian  Fishhook 
area.  It  Is  an  inunense  complex,  some  3  square 
kilometers  In  area,  dubbed  "The  City"  by 
U.S.  cavalrymen. 

A  thorough  analysis  of  what  was  found 
there  now  confirms  that  In  overrunning  this 
base.  United  States  and  South  Vletnameee 
forces  have  dealt  the  enemy  a  serious  blow. 

The  logistical  part  of  "The  City"  was 
located  in  three  separate  areas  and  in- 
cluded approximately  182  storage  bunkers. 
About  80  percent  of  the  bunkers,  each  meas- 
uring 16  by  10  by  8  feet,  were  being  utilized 
and  contained  enemy  war  supplies.  Sixty  per- 
cent or  87  of  the  145  bunkers  were  filled  to 
capacity.  The  bunkers  contained  munitions, 
weapons,  food  stocks,  medical  supplies,  and 
quartermaster  clothing  and  equipment. 

While  there  were  large  stores  of  many 
kinds  of  materiel,  the  big  find  was  am- 
munition— including  more  than  1  '/a  million 
rounds  for  AK-47  rifles.  Generally,  all  types 
of  equipment  and  supplies  were  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preparation  and  In  good  operat- 
ing condition  when  captured.  All  bunkers 
were  serviced  by  bamboo  matted  trails  from 
3  to  8  feet  in  width.  "The  City"  was  well 
organized  and  was  capable  of  rapid  receipt 
and  Issuance  of  large  quantities  of  supplies. 

Judging  from  the  general  condition  of  the 
oldest  bunkers  and  from  captured  supply 
documents  found  In  the  area.  It  appears  that 
the  storage  depot  had  been  In  operation  for 
some  2  '/i  years. 

The  bunkers  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
complex  appeared  to  have  been  constructed 
within  the  last  6  months.  An  analysis  of  the 
documents  Indicates  that  this  complex  was 
a  supply  depot  with  the  primary  mission  of 
obtaining  supplies  and  equipment  within 
Cambodia  and  then  delivering  the  supplies 
to  Communist  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  this  depot  provided  supplies 
to  a  number  of  training  and  headquarters 
elements.  In  addition  to  the  logistical  stor- 
age facilities,  the  complex  contained  a  train- 
ing area  consisting  of  a  large  classroom, 
small  arms  firing  range,  and  mess  facilities 
to  support  the  training  area.  Also  located  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  complex  was 
a  small  animal  farm. 

These  facilities  and  these  training  aids, 
Including  silhouette  targets  and  dummy 
grenades  as  well  as  a  large  stock  of  items 


of  personal  clothing  and  equipment,  Indi- 
cates that  a  portion  of  this  base  area  was 
used  to  provide  refresher  and  political  train- 
ing to  recent  replacements  from  Vietnam. 

Colocated  with  the  supply  depot,  the  train- 
ing center  could  also  readily  outfit  the  re- 
placements by  providing  refresher  training. 

Can  anyone  deny,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
capture  of  "The  City"  was  not  a  major 
blow  to  the  enemy? 

Can  anyone  deny  or  can  anyone  say  that 
the  capture  of  "The  City"  did  not  in  the  long 
run  result  In  the  saving  of  American  limbs 
and  of  American  lives? 

An  article  by  William  J.  Coughlin,  a  Los 
Angeles  Times  reporter  in  Saigon,  tells  us- 
more. 

He  writes  as  follows: 

"Communist  forces,  including  two  of  North 
Vietnam's  best  divisions,  are  scattered,  dis- 
organized, and  on  the  run,  leaving  behind 
them  thousands  of  dead  and  a  year's  worth 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  food. 

"Since  May  1  they  have  not  been  able  to 
mount  a  single  counteroffenslve  In  either 
Cambodia  or  South  Vietnam." 

Continuing  to  read  from  Mr.  Coughlln's 
Los  Angeles  Times  article: 

"More  than  In  Vietnam,  the  initiative  will 
remain  with  the  allies  since  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  no  local  popular  support  In 
Cambodia  and  the  Vletcong  can  not  hide  its 
weapons  and  vanish  among  the  population 
of  Cambodia  as  it  does  in  Vietnam." 

Thus,  In  the  face  of  the  statistics  and 
the  various  reports,  the  incursion  has  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  been  very  successful  to 
date.  Whether  in  the  end  we  will  have 
gained,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  It  would 
appear,  at  the  moment,  that  the  mission's 
objective  will  have  been  accomplished  in 
large  part. 

The  President  will  address  the  Nation  this 
evening  on  the  progress  of  the  Cambodian 
operation  and  the  ciurent  status  of  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon program.  It  Is  possible,  because 
of  the  apparent  success  of  the  move  into 
Cambodia,  that  the  President  will  be  able  to 
announce  plans  for  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces  sooner  than  the  original  time- 
table called  for.  I  cannot  say  that  he  will.  I 
do  not  know.  I  would  only  hope  so. 

As  to  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  the  amend- 
ment provides,  among  other  things,  that  "in 
order  to  avoid  the  Involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  a  wider  war  in  Indochina  and  ex- 
pedite the  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Vietnam"  no  funds  may  be  expended 
after  June  30  for  retention  of  U.S.  ground 
forces  In  Cambodia  or  for  conducting  any 
air  combat  activity-  over  Cambodia  except  to 
interdict  the  movement  of  enemy  supplies 
or  personnel  Into  South  Vietnam.  This  Is,  in 
essence,  as  I  recall,  the  Intent  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  and  have  found  no  issue  during 
my  12  years  in  the  Senate  to  be  more  vexing, 
no  decision  to  be  more  difficult.  I  have  read 
the  mail  from  constituents,  and  I  have 
talked  with  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  I 
have  carefully  studied  the  issue  in  an  effort 
to  reach  a  Judgment  on  this  question  which, 
to  say  the  least,  has  troubled  me  greatly. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  support  the  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
and,  in  my  Judgment,  most  of  the  arguments 
In  support  of  the  amendment,  though  not 
altogether  necessarily  persuasive,  are  not 
without  some  substance. 

Although  I  would  not  presume  to  substi- 
tute my  Judgment  for  that  of  others,  I  do 
have  a  responsibility  as  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  to  study  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  evaluate  the  facts,  and 
reach  a  Judgment  and  then  to  vote  my  con- 
victions. It  is  each  Senator's  duty  to  act  in 
the  best  interest  of  his  country — as  God  gives 
him  the  wisdom  to  determine  the  direction  In 
which  those  good  interests  lie. 


I  favor  some  of  t^e  provisions  In  ttae 
amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  favor  most 
of  the  provisions  in  the  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  vote  for  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, but  I  have  reached  a  decision  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  unless  it  can  be 
changed  to  make  It  clear  that  the  President 
has  the  power,  the  authority,  and  the  flexi- 
bility to  provide  protection  for  our  military 
forces  still  stationed  in  South  Vietnam. 

Proponents  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment argue,  I  believe,  that  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  amendment  are  no  greater 
than  what  the  President  has  already  staled 
his  Intentions  to  be — to  withdraw  all  Amerl- 
.  can  forces  from  Cambodia  by  June  30. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  has  said  US 
forces  would  be  out  of  Cambodia  by  the  end 
Of  June.  It  Is  also  true  that  the  enactment 
into  law  of  the  Coc^)er-Church  amendment — 
if  such  enactment  were  to  be  successful — 
would  provide  for  a  June  30  deadline  on  the 
retention  of  U.S.  troops  In  Cambodia.  It  is 
conceivable  that  circumstances  could  pre- 
vent the  removal  of  the  last  American  from 
Cambodia  by  the  June  30  dateline,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  President  means  to  do  this.  The 
ojjeratlon — in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
experts — has  been  successful  In  destroying 
vast  stores  of  military  provisions,  weapons 
and  materiel;  the  monsoon  rains  will  begin 
to  fall  within  a  few  days;  and  some  of  the 
U.S.  personnel  are  already  withdrawing  and 
have  already  been  withdrawn  from  Cambodia. 
The  danger  of  the  amendment,  as  It  is  now 
written,  I  believe,  arises  not  so  much  from 
any  effect  It  might  have  on  the  present  oper- 
ation, but,  rather,  it  would  appear  to  guar- 
antee to  the  enemy  complete  freedom  to  re- 
turn to  the  bcwder  sanctuaries  without  fear 
of  future  attack  from  U.S.  ground  forces.  I 
do  not  believe  that  such  immunity  should 
ever  be  assured  to  the  enemy  as  long  as 
American  fighting  men  are  stationed  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Pre^denti  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
must  retain  a  free  hand  to  do  what  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  American  lives  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  Preeident,  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
has  a  duty  to  do  so.  As  presently  written,  the 
amendment  would,  therefcxe.  appear  or  at- 
tempt to  tie  bis  hands  to  this  extent.  It 
seems  to  me. 

The  proponents  also  argue  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  have  consulted  Congress  before 
going  into  Cambodia,  and  I  agree  that  It 
might  have  been  better  bad  he  done  ao.  I 
share  the  concern  of  those  Senators  who  feel 
that  congressional  leaders  should  be  con- 
sulted about  such  matters  beforehand,  but 
I  can  conceive  of  circumstances  where  the 
element  of  surprise  may  be  considered  vital 
to  the  success  of  such  an  operation  as  the 
Incursion  Into  Cambodia.  The  President  may 
have  felt  that  to  have  announced  his  plans 
to  Congress  far  in  advance  of  the  action 
taken  In  this  Instance  could  have  sacrificed 
this  advantage  of  surprise,  and,  to  that  ex- 
tent, the  operation's  chances  of  success 
might  have  been  compromised.  Yet,  I  believe 
that  the  President  would  have  been  spared 
certain  criticisms  had  he  consulted  more 
than  was  done.  We  were  informed  Just  vrtth- 
in  the  hour  prior  to  his  telecast  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Some  people  argue  that  the  Cambodian 
operation  constituted  the  invasion  of  a  neu- 
tral country,  and,  thus,  opened  a  new  un- 
declared war.  American  forces  did,  indeed 
move  Into  a  country  which  had  claimed  neu- 
trality. However,  according  to  the  principles 
of  international  law.  any  country  claiming 
neutrality  has  a  concomitant  duty  to  pre- 
vent a  belligerent  from  moving  troops  or 
supplies  onto  its  territory.  If  the  neutral 
country  fails  or  is  unable  to  prevent  such 
movement  of  troops  or  supplies  onto  its  ter- 
ritory, then  another  belligerent  has  a  right, 
in  its  own  defense,  to  invade  the  so-called 
neutral  territory  and  to  destroy  the  enemy. 

For  years,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
cong,  had   used   Cambodia   as   a   privileged 
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■anctuary  trom  whl<*  rteloua  |att»ck«  w«r« 
repeatedly  launched  against  Ainertcaa  and 
South  Vletnameee  forcea,  buSj  because  oX 
Cambodia's  claimed  neutrality!  the  enemy 
had  enjoyed  Immunity  from  reljallatlon.  But 
a  duty  rested  upon  Cambodia  jto  resist  the 
use  of  her  territory  by  the  Norl  h  VleUnam- 
ese  and  Vletcong.  For  oii«  reason  or 
another — perhaps  she  was  too  ireak  to  act — 
she  did  not  do  this.  Consequently,  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  had  f  right,  under 
international  law.  to  Invade  Cambodia  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  use  cf  Cambodian 
territory  by  the  enemy. 

As  to  the  contention  that  a  aew  war  had 
been  Initiated  without  a  congrei  slonal  decla- 
ration, this  Is  completely  wlthojt  substance. 
As  far  as  U.S.  forces  are  concerned.  It  Is  the 
same  war  and  the  same  enemy.  United 
States  forces  were  not  attackini ;  Cambodia — 
they  were  but  temporarily — according  to  the 
President — extending  the  battu  field  In  order 
to  attack  the  same  forces  with  which  they 
had  been  engaged,  and  from  wl  om  they  had 
suffered  great  casualties,  for  yeiirs. 

Based  on  the  President's  statement,  the 
Cambodian  exercise,  insofar  as  American 
troops  are  concerned.  Is  meant  to  be  only  a 
temporury  expansion  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese battleground.  The  operation  has  a  limited 
obJectlTe.  and  the  President  so  indicated, 
and  that  objective  was  and  Is  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  sanctuaries  on  the  Cam  >odian-South 
Vietnamese  border  and  his  capa  aiUty  to  wage 
war  on  American  forces  and  tbelr  allies  in 
South  Vietnam.  There  Is  no  escUatlon  of  the 
fighting  in  the  OTcrall  sense — the  only  esca- 
lation being  that  of  hitting  the  enemy  in  a 
privileged  sanctuary  heretofore  ^mmune  from 
attack,  but  a  sanctuary  neve^heless  from 
which  the  enemy  has  been  able  to  inflict  cas- 
ualties upon  American  and  Souih  Vietnamese 
forces  and  from  which  the  endmy  has  been 
able  to  harass  and  Impede  th;  pacification 
and  Vletnamlzatlon  effort. 

For  at  least  S  years  the  Nortti  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vletcong  have  operate<l  out  of  those 
privileged  sanctuaries,  movlnf  freely  back 
and  forth  across  the  Cambodia-South  Viet- 
namese border,  while  Americ«ns  and  their 
South  Vietnamese  allies  have  scrupulously 
stopped  at  that  border.  Nobod;  can  say  how 
many  thousands  of  Americans  have  died 
during  those  years  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  border  served  better  than  any  Maginot 
Line  would  have  served  as  a  ])rotectlon  for 
the  enemy.  The  Cambodian  action  appears 
to  have  minimized  the  chanced  of  any  great 
numbers  of  Americans  being  killed  by  a  sud- 
den sally  from  the  sanctuaries  in  the  imme- 
diate months  ahead,  when  th  >  President  is 
reducing  or  has  reduced  significantly  the 
number  of  American  fighting  ti  oops  In  South 
Vietnam. 

SuppKjrters  of  the  Cooper-Cliurch  amend- 
ment say  that  Its  adoption  li  necessary  to 
protect  the  United  States  froci  a  deepening 
Involvement  in  an  expanding  ladochlna  war. 
This  argument  is  an  appealing  one.  However, 
the  President  has,  upon  numeious  occasions, 
announced  his  intention  not  to  deepen  the 
Involvement  but,  rather,  to  giadually  with- 
draw from  involvement.  The  C  ambodlan  ex- 
ercise, according  to  the  PresU  ent.  Is  meant 
to  hasten  American  withdraw  J  from  South 
Vietnam  in  the  long  run. 

In  reality,  the  amendment'!  adoption,  as 
It  Is  now  written,  could.  In  nay  Judgment, 
have  the  undeslred  effect  of  making  more 
dlRlcult  our  withdrawal  of  troops  over  the 
long  pull  because  It  would  In,  effect,  appear 
to  limit  the  President's  power  to  protect 
American  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  - 

The  amendment's  backers  claim  thaV  Con- 
gress must  reassert  Its  constltutlJhatau- 
thorlty  to  declare  war  and  ree»tabllsh^a^c6n- 
Btltutlonal  balance  in  the  division  of  powen 
between  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches.  This  argument  Is  a  strong  one.  It 
Is  a  cogent  one.  It  Is  an  appeall:  ig  one. 


According  to  the  Constitution,  only  Con- 
gress can  declare  war.  Down  to  the  present, 
however.  Congress  has  never  exercised  this 
prerogative,  except  as  a  consequence  of  the 
President's  acts  or  recommendations.  The 
President,  who  Is  designated  In  article  n, 
section  a,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  as  "Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States,"  has  full  control  over  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

On  his  own  authority,  the  President  may. 
and  the  President  frequently  has,  acting  as 
Commander  In  Chief,  committed  the  Armed 
Forces  to  armed  action  In  order  to  protect 
the  national  Interest  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  United  States. 

Historically,  the  President,  without  the 
prior  approval  of  Congress,  has  utilized  the 
Armed  Forces  In  response  to  an  immediate 
military  situation.  Occasionally,  prior  con- 
gressional approval  has  been  sought.  Thus, 
President  Adams  requested  congressional  ap- 
proval  before  committing  Armed  Forces  in 
the  quasi-war  with  France,  1798-1800.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  likewise  requested  congressional 
authorization  In  1914  to  occupy  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico,  but  ordered  the  Armed  Forces  Into 
action  before  Congress  voted  its  approval.  In 
other  instances,  commitments  In  the  form 
of,  or  conunltments  based  on,  existing  Inter- 
national treaties,  or  commitments  deriving 
from  membership  in  international  organiza- 
tions, have  occasionally  provided  legal  sup- 
port for  Executive  action.  United  States 
Interventions  in  Cuba,  1906-33,  and  actions 
of  the  United  States  In  its  capacity  as  the 
United  Nations  Command  In  Korea,  1950-53, 
fall  Into  this  category. 

So  the  President  has  used  his  authority 
as  Commander  In  Chief  In  a  great  variety  of 
situations.  He  has  ordered  the  Armed  Forces 
to  resist  attacks  against  the  national  terri- 
tory: he  has  ordered  the  American  Forces 
to  protect  American  lives  and  to  protect 
American  property  in  foreign  countries;  he 
has  ordered  the  Armed  Forces  to  suppress 
piracy  at  sea,  to  enforce  collection  of  in- 
demnities, to  pursue  lawless  bands,  and  to 
combat  Communist  aggression. 

The  constitutional  authority  to  formally 
declare  a  war  has  always  rested  wlth^  the 
Congress  and  It  rests  with  the  Congress  now. 
I  see  nothing  In  the  Oooper-Church  amend- 
ment which  would  amoimt  to  a  reassertlon 
by  Congress  of  Its  authority  to  declare  war. 
In  the  first  place,  the  action  In  Cambodia 
does  not  constitute  a  new  war.  as  I  have  al- 
ready said.  It  ts  the  same  war  against  the 
same  enemy  which  our  forces  have  been 
fighting  for  the  past  few  years.  Hence,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  any  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress  In  this  situation.  If  the  sup- 
porters of  the  amendment  have  In  mind  a 
declaration  of  war  against  North  Vietnam,  it 
would  appear  to  be  too  late  for  a  formal 
declaration,  with  no  good  purpose  to  be 
served  whatsoever.  One  cannot  repeal  his- 
tory, and.  hopefully,  we  are  on  our  way  out 
of.  rather  than  our  way  Into,  a  very  real  war 
In  which  we  have  been  directly  engaged  at 
least  since  early  1965  and  Indirectly  engaged 
for  years  prior  thereto. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  reestabllshment  of 
a  constltutionij  balance  In  the  division  of 
powers  between  the  leglslatve  and  executive 
branches,  I  feel  that  this  Is  long  overdue, 
especially  In  many  of  the  domestic  areas. 
But  with  respect  to  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  declare  war.  that  au- 
thority has  not  been  challenged  by  the 
President  nor  has  It  been  usurped,  as  some 
people  claim.  "TO  declare  war"  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  "to  make  war."  As  I  have  al- 
ready Indicated,  many  Presidents  have  ex- 
ercised authority  "to  make  war"  imder  their 
constitutional  jxjwers  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  they  have  done  so  without  any 
congressional  declaration  of  war. 

The   Cooper-Church  amendment,   though 


paying  recognition — and  I  say  this  with  the 
utmost  respect  for  the  sponsors  and  authors 
of  the  antendment — to  the  Idea  that  the 
Congress  acts  in  conjunction  and  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  President,  actually  seems  to 
me  to  attempt  to  supervene  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  into  matters  which  are.  by  authority 
of  the  Constitution,  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief.  Although 
stating  that  such  action  is  "In  concert"  with 
the  President's  objectives  in  Cambodia — to 
wit,  of  achieving  certain  tactical  goals  and 
then  withdrawing  U.S.  forces — the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  goes  beyond  this  and 
actually.  In  force  and  effect,  places  grave 
restrictions  on  the  President's  authority  and 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment.  It  is  re- 
called, prohibits  as  now  modified,  after 
June  30.  1970.  the  use  of  any  appropriated 
funds  for  the  purpose  of.  among  other  things, 
"retaining  U.S.  forces  In  Cambodia." 

Some  have  said  that  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  "a  small,  but  Important  step" 
In  the  direction  of  bringing  the  Vietnam 
war  to  an  end.  This  objective — to  end  the 
war — ts  a  laudable  one  that  I  share  with  the 
mjvers  of  that  amendment.  I  also  share  with 
them  the  fervent  hope  and  expectation  that 
the  hostilities  will  be  brought  to  an  end 
and  that  no  more  American  blood  will  be 
shed  on  that  already  sUlned  ground  known 
as  Southeast  Asia.  The  question,  however. 
Is  whether  this  is  an  effective  way  to  end  the 
war.  and  whether.  In  the  light  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  our  history,  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  makes  the  very  mistake  that 
some  have  charged  against  the  President: 
neunely.  crossing  the  barrier  that  marks  the 
division  of  powers  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  of  our  Government. 
As  I  said  a  little  earlier  In  my  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopra) ,  no 
one  doubts  the  authority  of  Congress  to  take 
the  steps  of  cutting  off  funds  as  suggested 
by  the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  for  Con- 
gress Is  specifically  designated  by  the  Consti- 
tution as  having  within  Its  province  the 
power  "to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence,"  as  well  as  "to  raise  and 
support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of 
money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  3  years."  Further,  Congress  Is  em- 
powered to  "declare  war."  Congress  Is  em- 
powered to  "provide  and  maintain  a  Navy," 
Congress  is  empowered  to  "make  rules  for  the 
Government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  "  and  Congress  is  empowered  "to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers."  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all, 
I  repeat,  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
purse,  whether  for  defense  or  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Yet  to  urge  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  the  President  exceeded 
his  own  powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  in 
moving  U.S.  forces  Into  Cambodia — for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  and  destroying  certain 
enemy  quarters,  enemy  supplies,  and  enemy 
troops — in  my  Judgment,  entirely  miscon- 
ceives the  division  of  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities as  between  Congress  and  the 
President. 

Those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  that 
are  relevant  to  the  matter  under  dlscuaelon 
are  those  vesting  the  executive  power  In  the 
President,  those  making  him  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  those  en- 
joining him  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed.  *  The  President,  as  Is  also 
well  known,  is  empowered  to  make  treaties 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

I  think  the  President  had  every  right  to 
order  UjS.  Armed  Forces  Into  Cambodia  for 
the  ptirposes  which  he  stated.  I  do  not, 
by  this,  mean  to  applaud  the  fact  that  the 
Vietnam  war  has  now  spread — openly,  even 
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though  temporarily  as  It  Is  hoped — to  an- 
other country.  In  fact,  I  deplore  strongly  the 
necessity  for  this  development.  But  one  may 
do  that,  and  one  may  also  concede  the  power 
of  Congress  to  control  the  purse  strings  In 
this  and  In  other  matters,  without  hav- 
ing to  yield  to  the  argument  that  the 
President  exceeded  his  powers  In  taking 
this  action. 

E>e8plte  the  fact  that  during  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  the  phrase  "make 
war"  was  changed  to  "declare  war" — with 
the  Intention  of  leaving  to  the  President 
only  the  power  to  repel  sudden  attacks — 
In  truth  the  Constitution  does  not  spell 
out  at  all  under  what  circumstances  forces 
can  be  sent  into  battle  or  by  whose  de- 
cision, when  Congress  has  not  declared  war 
and  when  no  State  has  been  "actually  in- 
vaded" or  Is  m  "such  imminent  danger 
as  will  not  admit  of  delay."  Note  that  under 
article  I  of  the  Constitution,  even  a  State 
among  the  several  States  may  engage  in  war, 
under  certain  conditions,  without  a  declara- 
tion by  Congress. 

Indeed,  the  constitutional  conception  of 
declaring  war  has,  in  actuality,  probably 
been  outstripped  by  the  age  In  which  we 
live,  keeping  In  mind  the  speed,  the  secrecy, 
and  the  techniques  and  technologies  which 
are  the  reaUtles  of  today.  IronlcaUy,  It  is 
some  of  these  very  factors,  according  to 
John  Jay  writing  in  the  Federalist,  which 
give  certain  advantages  to  placing  the  war- 
making  power — as  distinguished  from  war- 
declaring  power — In  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent— that  is,  the  unity  of  the  office.  Its  ca- 
pacity for  secrecy  and  dispatch,  and  Its  su- 
perior sources  of  Information.  To  this  is 
added  the  fact  that  the  executive  office  Is 
always  on  hand  and  always  ready  for  action, 
which  may  not  be  true  of  Congress  during 
an  adjournment.  Thus,  it  is  now  widely  con- 
ceded that  the  President  may,  without  a 
declaration  of  war  or  other  congressional 
action,  use  Armed  Forces  abroad  to  protect 
American  lives  and  American  property.  No 
such  consensus,  however,  has  been  reached 
with  respect  to  the  broader  question  of  the 
President's  authority  to  use  such  forces  to 
protect  American  interests  as  such,  or  to 
promote  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

We  need  not,  however,  reach  such  a  ques- 
tion here  and  now,  since  Congress  itself  has, 
long  ago  and  on  numerous  occasions,  af- 
firmed its  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  and  Government,  rightly  or  wrongly. 
The  President's  actions  in  going  Into  Cam- 
bodia may  also  rest  on  the  conceded  power 
which  he  has  to  "protect  American  lives,"  It 
having  been  recognized  for  several  years  past 
that  the  enemy  was  using  that  country  of 
Cambodia  as  a  tiaven  and  sanctuary  in  at- 
tacking United  States  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces. 

The  constitutional  question  before  us, 
then,  la  not  whether  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority to  cut  off  funds  for  Cambodia,  but 
the  question  is  whether  it  shall  choose  to 
exercise  that  authority  to  cut  off  funds.  By 
the  same  token,  as  I  have  indicated.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  President,  acting  under  his 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  was  legally  and  constitutionally  well 
within  bis  rights  in  making  the  action  he 
did.  Beyond  this,  there  Is  little  doubt  In  my 
mind  that,  even  without  regard  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  President,  acting  under  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  Joint  resolution,  has  been 
fully  and  completely  supported  by  Congress 
In  this  latest  action  and  In  prior  actions. 

By  way  of  review,  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 2,  1964,  North  Vietnamese,  torp>edo 
boats  attacked  a  UJS.  destroyer,  the  Uaddox, 
operating  In  international  waters,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin.  The  next  day,  the  United 
States  protested  to  the  Hanoi  regime,  and 
President  Johnson  instructed  the  Navy  to 
issue  orders  to  the  commanders  of  U.S.  air- 
craft and  the  two  U.S.  destroyers  in  the  vi- 
cinity— the  Uaddox  and  the  G.  Txtrner  Joy — 


to  attack  and  destroy  any  force  that  at- 
tacked them  in  international  waters.  When 
the  two  ships  were  again  attacked  by  North 
Vietnamese  FT  boats  on  August  4,  "at  least" 
two  of  the  attacking  PT  boats  were  promptly 
sunk  and  U.S.  air  action  was  taken  against 
North  Vietnamese  "gunboats  and  support- 
ing faclUtlet." 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  Informed  the 
Nation  of  this  action  that  night.  The  next 
day,  August  5,  he  asked  Congress  for  a  resolu- 
tion "expressing  the  unity  and  determination 
of  the  United  States  In  supporting  freedom 
and  In  protecting  peace  In  Southeast  Asia." 
The  President  recommended  a  resolution 
"expressing  the  support  of  Congress  for  all 
necessary  action  to  protect  our  Armed  Forces 
and  to  assist  nations  covered  by  the  SEATO 
Treaty."  He  added  that  It  oould  be  based  upon 
similar  resolutions  enacted  by  Congress  to 
meet  the  threat  to  Formosa  In  1965,  the 
Middle  East  In  1957,  and  Cuba  in  1962. 

Congress  responded  on  August  7,  1964,  with 
a  Joint  resolution — the  so-called  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution — adopted  unanimously  in  the 
House  and  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2  in  the  Senate, 
that  expressed  the  approval  and  support  of 
"the  determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression."  It  was  signed  Into  law 
by  the  President  on  Augtist  10  and  became 
PubUc  Law  88-408. 

Mr.  President,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion was  brief,  and  it  was  unambiguous.  I 
shall  read  it  in  Its  entirety : 

"JOTOT    RESOLtmON    TO    PROMOTE   THE    MAIN- 
TENANCE   or   INTERNATIONAL   PEACE   AND   SE- 

CTTRrrT  IN  Southeast  Asia 

"Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  Vietnam  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  International  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  in  international 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace:  and 

"Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  Oommunist  regime  In  North 
Vietnam  has  been  waging  against  Its  neigh- 
bors and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  In 
the  collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia,  to  protest  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  In  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  In 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in 
their  own  way:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  approves  and  supports  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression. 

"Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  Interest  and  to  world  i>eace 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
accordance  with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  defense  of  Its  freedom. 

"Sec.  3.  This  reeolutlon  shall  expire  when 
the  Piesldent  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonable  assured 
by  International  conditions  created  by  action 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except 
that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress. 
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"Approved  Aug.  10,  IS 

Public  Law  88-408  has  Sever  been  declared 
unconstitutional,  and  it  has  never  been  re- 
pealed or  amended.  The  President,  therefore, 
in  sending  American  forces  into  Cambodia  to 
protect  American  fighting  men  In  South  Viet- 
nam from  armed  attack,  acted  within  the 
present  law  which  "i4>prove8  and  supports" 
the  President  In  taking  "all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression."  Anyone  reading  the 
plain  language  of  Public  Law  88-408  would 
learly  discern  this  fact.  I  am  surprised  to 
hear  charges,  even  by  Members  of  Congress, 
that  the  President  acted  illegally,  or  that  he 
acted  unconstitutionally,  or  that  he  usurped 
the  powers  of  Congress  In  going  into  Cam- 
bodia under  the  circumstances  as  he  ex- 
plained them.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
he  acted  with  congressional  ^>proval  given 
in  advance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

So,  it  is  rather  late  In  the  day  for  anyone, 
especially  those  of  us  who  voted  for  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution,  to  say  that  the  President 
acted  without  authority  or  that  he  usurped 
the  power  of  Congress  in  this  instance.  Fu- 
ture historians  might  have  charged  him  with 
being  recreant  in  his  duty  if  he  had  not  acted 
to  protect  our  fighting  men. 

There  are  those  who  briieve  that  the  Pres- 
ident's action  should  have  been  taken  a  long 
time  ago,  but,  of  cotirse,  notwithstanding  the 
sound  principle  that,  under  international 
law,  the  United  States  would  have  been  act- 
ing appropriately  and  Justifiably  In  attacking 
the  Cambodian  sanctuaries — the  circum- 
stances being  as  I  have  already  explained 
with  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  a  neutral 
power  to  prevent  the  use  of  Its  territory  by 
a  belligerent — the  opportunity  and  the  ad- 
visability of  launching  an  attack  upon  the 
Cambodian-South  Vietnamese  border's  sanc- 
tuaries were  gfreatly  enhanced  by  the  over- 
throw of  I»rlnce  Sihanouk  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  share  the  deep  concern  of  everyone  at 
the  course  of  events  in  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that. 
I  would  hope — and  I  urge — that  the  Presi- 
dent take  us  Into  his  confidence  wherever 
possible,  with  the  view  that  together  the 
Congress  and  the  President  may  deliberate 
and  decide  these  momentous  questions  of 
war  and  peace.  The  fiuicUon  of  Congress 
does.  Indeed,  go  beyond  that  of  appropriat- 
ing money. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  represents  perhaps  an  over-reac- 
tion to  the  former  actions  of  Congress  in 
supporting  and  authorizing  various  presi- 
dential moves  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  step  ae  cutting  c^ 
funds  in  the  midst  of  a  shooting  war,  and 
restricting  the  President  from  attacking  the 
enemy  in  CamlxxUan  sanctuaries  should  of 
necessity  require  It  again  in  the  future,  not 
only  is  highly  dangerous  to  the  security  of 
our  armed  forces  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia, 
but  also  constitutes  an  act  wlilch  though 
certainly  within  the  power  of  Congress,  is 
\inwlse  in  principle.  It  comes  very  close  to 
a  tactical  direction  of  troops  in  wartime — a 
duty  which  can  only  rest  with  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  undn-  the  Constitution, 
and  one  that  must  be  carried  out  by  him 
personally,  in  response  to  his  own  constitu- 
tional obligations.  Obviotisly  Congress,  while 
constitutionally  empowered  to  declare  a  for- 
mal war,  cannot  direct  battlefield  tactics — 
and  the  Founding  Fathers  never  envisioned 
its  role  as  such.  To  claim  that  535  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  could  assume  such 
a  responsibility  would  be  sheer  folly.  This 
responslbUlty  was  vested  in  one  man — the 
President  and  he  was  given  the  title  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

There  is  another  argument  that  says,  or 
at  least  implies,  that  adoption  of  the  Coopter- 
Church  amendment  Is  necessary  to  calm  the 
unrest  in  our  country.  I  personally  would 
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never  vote  for  the  amendment  on  such  a 
dubious  ground;  namely,  that  It  would  calm 
the  unreet  on  college  campusei  and  else- 
where In  the  Nation.  Congress  must  not  be 
stampeded  into  nnwlse  action  in  an  attempt 
to  appease  mobs  on  campuses  cr  anywhere 
else.  To  do  so  would  be  to  capitu  ate  to  mob 
rule.  I  will  never  do  this. 

Moreover,  It  la  a  mistake  to  It  terpret  the 
campus  protest*  as  being  representative  of 
majority  thinking  on  the  part  >f  students 
and  faculties.  There  Is  no  dou  )t  that  all 
students  are  concerned  about  iie  war  in 
Vietnam,  but  the  students  are  n<  t  by  them- 
selves In  this  regard.  Adults,  too,  are  con- 
cerned. Parents  are  concerned.  Gi  andparenta 
are  concerned.  But.  while  the  pr  ■ss  makes  a 
big  thmg  out  of  a  protest  gathe'lng  on  the 
Ellipse  by  an  estimated  60.000  to  [00.000  stu- 
dents— and  those  of  us  in  public  life  who 
are  accustomed  to  crowd  estlmites  should 
know  by  now  that  such  estimates  nearly  al- 
»-ays  tend  to  be  substantially  c  verblown — 
It  should  be  remembered  that  ;here  are  ^ 
million  students  throughout  the  country  in 
colleges  and  universities  who  diJ  not  come 
to  the  recent  Washington  demo:  istratlon. 

We  should  not.  therefore,  allow  ourselves 
to  be  Influenced  by  demcnstrations  and  acts 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  radical  exUemlsts. 
Of  course  this  Is  not  to  imply  t  lat  all  per- 
sons who  participate  In  these  demonstra- 
tions are  extremists. 

I  have  been  genuinely  Imprei  sed  by  the 
concern  expressed  in  letters  received  from 
students  and  other  persons  who  1  ave  written 
earnestly  and  thoughtfully.  But  I  have  not 
been  Impressed  or  persuaded  b;  ■  the  small 
minority  of  students  and  other  i  who  have 
written  threateningly.  If  the  Co<  per-Church 
amendment  is  to  be  adopted,  I  say  let  it  be 
approved  on  Its  merits.  becaus<  only  then 
will  it  stand  the  test  of  time.  Let  this  Senate 
never  be  driven  to  act  unwls(  ly  through 
threats  of  unrest  and  violence.  W  e  have  laws 
and  we  have  security  forces  which  can  be 
used  to  deal  with  those  who  ei  gage  in  fo- 
menting unrest  and  violence,  let  the  laws 
be  enforced. 

Mr.  President.  It  was  Clem*  nceau  who 
»-arned  us  that.  "War  is  much  too  serious  a 
matter  to  be  entrusted  to  the  military" — 
which  may  have  been  a  sound  warning  In 
his  age  and  perhaps  even  mor  ^  so  In  our 
own  age. 

But  jt  was  Walter  Llppmani  i  who  cau- 
tioned those  of  us  that.  "War  is  too  serious 
a  matter  to  be  entrusted  to  pub  Ic  opinion." 

I  have  previously  stated  that  I  believe  a 
vast  majority  of  citizens,  both  adults  and 
students  alike,  are  In  general  agT^ement  with 
the  goals  of  our  Nation,  but  «ven  If  that 
small  minority  of  students  bent  on  destroy- 
ing our  society  were  truly  representative  of 
public  opinion  In  America.  Mr.  Lippmann's 
warning  would  still  apply. 

In  hla  book  "The  Public  Phlli  isophy,"  the 
noted  columnist  called  our  atte  ition  to  the 
"falltire  of  public  opinion  In  for  ilgn  affairs," 
and  be  said  this: 

"The  unhappy  truth  is  that  tl  ,e  prevailing 
public  opinion  has  been  destructively  wrong 
at  the  critical  Junctures.  The  people  have 
imposed  a  veto  upon  the  Judgiienta  of  in- 
formed and  responsible  officials  They  have 
compelled  the  governments,  which  usually 
knww  what  would  have  been  v  Iser,  or  was 
necessary,  to  be  too  late  with  oo  little,  or 
too  long  with  too  much." 

Mr.  President,  Uppmann  note(  I  that  public 
opinion  "has  required  moimtli  ig  power  In 
this  century."  and  he  concluded  that  "It  has 
shown  Itself  to  be  a  dangerous  t  laster  of  de- 
cisions when  the  stakes  are  life  and  death." 
Mr.  President,  the  stakes  are  11  fe  and  death 
for  the  young  Americans  now]  fighting  In 
Southeast  Asia.  My  amendment  is  offered 
with  the  Intention  of  allowing  ijhe  President 
to  retain  the  power  to  take  wttatever  steps 
be  deems  necessary  to  protect  I  hose  men. 
Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  great  peal  of  pres- 
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sure  from  the  small  radical  elemenU  in  our 
society  for  Congress  to  pass  an  extensive 
amendment  that  would  serve  to  bind  the 
Presidents  hands  not  only  in  this  present 
action  in  Cambodia  but  also  In  future  actions 
that  may  be  called  for.  There  may  be  a  cer- 
tain temptation  for  some  to  accede  to  the 
reckless  desires  of  this  vocal  minority.  But 
again.  If  I  may  quote  Mr.  Llppmanu,  he  warns 
against  assigning  "too  much  Importance  to 
the  vocal  minority.  Relying  too  heavily  on 
misguided  public  opinion,"  he  says,  "demo- 
cratic officials  have  been  compelled  to  make 
the  big  mistakes  that  public  opinion  has  In- 
sisted upon."  He  continues  that  such  total  re- 
liance "can  be  deadly  to  the  very  survival  of 
the  state  as  a  free  society  If,  when  the  great 
and  hard  Issues  of  war  and  peace,  of  security 
and  sol%-ency,  of  revolution  and  order  are  up 
for  decision,  the  executive  and  Judicial  de- 
partments, with  their  civil  servants  and  tech- 
nicians, have  lost  their  power  to  decide." 

When  we  attempt  to  take  from  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  his  power  to  decide  what 
action  is  needed  to  protect  our  flighting  men, 
then  we  are.  to  a  certain  extent,  threaten- 
ing the  security  of  our  country,  and  to  a 
larger  extent  we  are  giving  a  measure  of  se- 
curity and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Mr.  President,  I  want,  as  much  as  anyone 
else  to  withdraw  our  men  from  South  Viet- 
nam. But  they  cannot  be  withdrawn  over- 
night. This  would  be  physically  Impossible. 
The  President  has  been  following  a  policy  of 
gradual,  withdrawal,  and  I  have  supported 
that  policy  of  gradual  withdrawal.  I  have 
supported  the  President's  policy  of  Vletnam- 
izatlon.  a  policy  which  will  allow  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  take  over  the  flghtlng  as  they 
more  and  more  become  able  to  do  so.  I  have 
supported  appropriations  for  training  and 
equipping  the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend 
themselves,  so  that  our  American  flghtlng 
men  can  return  home. 

The  President  stated  that  It  was  to  expe- 
dite this  withdrawal  that  he  decided  on  the 
Cambodian  action.  He  felt  that  It  would  buy 
time  for  the  South  Vietnamese  In  which  to 
prepare  to  defend  themselves.  He  Indicated 
that  It  would  weaken  the  enemy  along  the 
Cambodian-South  Vietnamese  border,  thus 
enhancing  the  prospects  for  success  of  the 
pacification  of  the  countryside  and  for  suc- 
cess of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program.  He  said 
that,  by  destroying  the  enemy  sanctuaries, 
several  months  would  be  required.  In  view 
o'  the  Impending  monsoons,  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  to  rebuild  those 
sanctuaries,  and  that,  as  a  result,  American 
casualties  would  be  fewer  in  the  long  run, 
and  American  withdrawal  of  troops  would 
be  made  more  sure. 

I  hope  that  the  President  Is  right  In  his 
words  and  in  his  action.  I  certainly  do  not 
believe  that  It  would  be  wise  for  the  Senate 
to  attempt  to  stay  his  hand  In  the  protec- 
tion of  our  men  who  are  stationed  in  South 
Vietnam  and  In  the  President's  desire  to  fa- 
cilitate their  eventual  withdrawal  from 
Southeast  Asia 

I  think  the  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief  should  be  given  a  chance  to  accomplish 
his  objectives.  If  he  Is  able  to  do  this,  and  if 
he  Is  able  to  pull  all  American  flghtlng  men 
out  of  Cambodia  by  June  30,  as  he  promised, 
the  outlook  for  American  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam,  hopefully,  will  have  been  en- 
hanced. If  It  ever  becomes  necessary  to  cut 
off  funds  to  prohibit  the  use  of  U.S.  forces  In 
Cambodia,  to  fight  for  Cambodia,  then  we 
can  do  this  later  and  at  such  time  as  it  is 
evident  that  there  Is  a  clear  and  determined 
intention  to  Involve  American  troops  In  a 
second  and  different  Asian  war  In  Cambodia 
and  for  Cambodia. 

I  would  like  to  vot«  for  other  provisions 
that  are  included  In  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  but  unless  this  restriction  of  the 
President's  power  to  protect  our  own  flght- 
lng men  stUl  stAtloned  In  South  Vietnam  la 
removed,  I  shall  vote  against  It. 


It  Is  for  this  purpose,  therefore,  of  elim- 
inating such  a  restriction  that  I  have  offered 
this  amendment  today. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  states 
that,  "unless  speclflcally  authorized  by  law 
hereafter  enacted,  no  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  act  or  any  other 
law  may  be  expended"  for  certain  purposes 
which  are  set  forth  In  four  paragraphs  num- 
bered 1.  2.  3.  and  4. 

I  personally  have  no  great  objections  to 
paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4,  for  the  most  part,  and. 
In  fact,  I  want  to  emphasize  I  would  vote  for 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  were  Its 
thrust  conflned  to  those  three  paragraphs. 
Senators  will  note  that  each  of  paragraphs  2, 
3.  and  4  ends  with  the  phrase  "In  support  of 
Cambodian  forces."  whereas  paragraph  1 
makes  no  reference  to  "support  of  Cam- 
bodian forces." 

In  other  words,  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for  purposes 
enumerated  in  paragraphs  2.  3.  and  4,  all  of 
which  purposes  are  "in  support  of  Cambo- 
dian forces."  This  suits  me  flne  because  I  do 
not  want,  for  example,  to  provide  funds  to 
pay  the  compensation  of  any  U.S.  personnel 
in  Cambodia  who — In  the  language  of  para- 
graph 2 — "engage  In  any  combat  activity  In 
support  of  Cambodian  forces."  I  emphasize 
the  words  "In  support  of  Cambodian  forces" 
This  is  what  got  us  so  deeply  Involved  in 
Vietnam  In  the  flrst  place. 

But,  as  I  have  stated,  paragraph  1  omits 
the  phrase  "in  support  of  Cambodian  forces." 
so  common  to  the  other  three  paragraphs. 

Paragraph  1  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. Is  conflned  to  the  retention  of  U.S. 
forces  In  Cambodia.  Simply  stated,  it  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
"retaining  United  States  forces  In  Cambodia." 
Period.  Nothing  Is  said  here  about  cutting  off 
funds  for  retaining  U.S.  forces  In  Cambodia 
"in  support  of  Cambodian  forces" — and. 
parenthetically.  I  would  be  ag^ainst  the  use 
of  U.S.  forces  In  Cemabodla  to  support  Cam- 
bodian forces.  What  is  said  here  is  that  funds 
are  prohibited  for  retaining  U.S.  forces  In 
Cambodia  for  any  purpose.  For  any  purpose, 
I  repeat,  whatsoever.  To  put  It  another  way. 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  says,  In  para- 
graph 1,  that  the  President,  acting  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  is  forbidden  from  sending 
any  American  soldier,  any  American  sailor, 
or  any  American  marine  across  the  boundary 
line  between  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
or  up  the  Mekong  River  In  Cambodia  after 
June  30,  no  matter  what  the  existing  condi- 
tions may  be  at  that  time,  no  matter  how 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  our  military  forces 
In  Vietnam  such  action  may  be.  The  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  would.  In 
effect,  be  given  an  open  invitation  after 
June  30  to  rebuild  the  sanctuaries  which 
have  recently  been  destroyed,  with  assurance 
that  they  would  not  need  fear  a  resumption 
of  attacks  in  the  future  from  American 
ground  forces. 

This  paragraph — paragraph  1 — goes  too 
far.  in  my  Judgment,  regardless  of  the  good 
Intent — and  I  do  not  question  the  good  In- 
tent— of  the  Senators  who  are  sponsoring  it. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would  mod- 
ify paragraph  1 — and  paragraph  1  only — to 
make  It  clear  that  the  Cooper-Church  lan- 
guage would  not  preclude  the  President  from 
taking  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  Uvea  of  U.S.  force  In  South  Viet- 
nam or  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

I  believe  mine  Is  a  reasonable  amendment. 
I  believe  It  Is  a  necessary  amendment.  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  would  want  to  oppose  it, 
because  surely  every  one  of  us  wants  to  secure 
the  full  protection  of  our  servicemen  while 
they  are  stationed  in  Vietnam,  and  wants  to 
facilitate  and  expedite  the  eventual  with- 
drawal of  every  American  serviceman  from 
South  Vietnam. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  any  realistic  evalu- 
ation of  the  parliamentary  situation  must 
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lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cooper- 
Church  language,  as  presently  written,  will 
not  likely  become  law. 

At  most.  If  It  should  clear  the  Senate  as 
written.  It  will  be  but  an  expression  of  Sen- 
ate sentiment — and  a  closely  divided  senti- 
ment at  that. 

Even  so.  it  could  be  wrongly  Interpreted 
by  the  enemy  of  our  troops  stationed  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  yesterday.  Tuesday, 
June  2,  1970.  there  were  still  428.050  VB. 
servicemen  In  South  Vietnam.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  no  Member  of  this  body  would  like 
to  subject  even  one  of  these  men  to  the  risk 
of  further  ventures  by  the  enemy  from  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  heretofore  immune  from 
attack  by  VS.  forces.  The  amendment  which 
I  have  proposed  aims  to  prevent  that  dan- 
ger— it  makes  clear  that  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  take  action  to  protect  the  lives 
of  those  men  or.  In  an  effort  to  completely 
remove  them  from  the  hostilities,  to  take  ac- 
tion to  facilitate  their  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam.  The  amendment  has  no 
other  purpose  than  this:  lu  real  goal  Is  to 
assist  in  winding  us  up  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  In  the  meantime  to  protect  the  lives  of 
our  men  who  are  stlU  stationed  there.  And  I 
urge  Its  adoption. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  my  June  3  Senate  floor  state- 
ment having  been  recalled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  historical  context,  I  wish  now 
to  repeat  for  the  record  certain  observa- 
tions which  I  made  during  the  debate 
on  the  Byrd  amendment.  No.  667,  star 
print,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  11,  the  amendment  having 
fallen  short  of  adoption  by  only  three 
votes.  In  other  words,  the  amendment 
would  have  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  50  to  49. 
if  only  three  opposing  Senators  had  sup- 
ported the  amendment  on  the  vote  by 
which  it  was  defeated. 

Amendment  No.  667  would  only  have 
affected  paragn«3h  (1)  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  langtiage.  Paragraph  (1),  when 
coupled  with  certain  words  in  the  pream- 
ble of  the  Cooper-Chiuxh  amendment 
as  I  have  tdready  indicated,  stated,  in  es- 
sence, that  unless  hereafter  enacted  by 
law,  no  fimds  authorized  or  appropriated 
in  HH.  15628,  an  act  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  or  In  any  other 
law,  may  be  expended  for  the  retention 
of  UJS.  forces  in  Cambodia  after  July  1 
of  this  year.  That  language  as  •written. 
If  oiacted,  would,  in  my  judgment — and 
there  Is  disagreement  in  the  Senate  on 
this  point — attempt  to  preclude  the  Pres- 
ident from  properly  exercising  his  con- 
stitutional powers  as  Commander  In 
Chief  If  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
again  send  UJ3.  troops  into  Cambodia  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  of  U.S.  troops 
In  South  Vietnam.  Amendment  667  would 
have  made  an  exception  to  the  thrust  of 
paragraph  (1)  so  as  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  would 
not  preclude  the  President  from  taking 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  constitutional  powers  and 
duties  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  US.  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam or  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

As  I  stated  during  the  floor  debate  on 
the  Byrd  amendment.  No.  667,  the  Coop- 
er-Church language  could  not,  in  reality, 
add  or  subtract  from  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  President  as  Command- 
er in  Chief. 


I  stated  at  that  time  that  no  language 
which  we  might  write  into  the  bill  be- 
fore us  could  in  any  any  way  add  to  or 
subtract  from  the  consitutional  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
acting  as  Commander  in  Chief,  but,  as 
I  also  Indicated  at  that  time,  I  felt  that 
the  Congress,  through  a  cutoff  of  funds, 
as  indicated  in  paragraph  (1)  of  the 
Cooper-Church  language,  could  effec- 
tively restrict  and  abridge,  not  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  President,  but 
could  effectively  restrict  and  narrow,  in 
my  opinion,  the  effective  exercise  of  his 
constitutional  authority  by  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  So  the  purpose  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  at  that  time  was  to 
make  clear  that  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  act  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives  of  American  serv- 
icemen in  South  Vietnam  would  not  be 
restricted  by  the  Co<«>er-Church  lan- 
guage in  paragraph  (1) .  My  amendment. 
If  it  had  been  adopted,  as  I  repeatedly 
sought  to  explain,  authorized  nothing, 
added  nothing,  and  could  have  added 
nothing  to  and  could  have  subtract- 
ed nothing  from,  respectively,  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  was  to  offset  what  I  deemed 
to  be  the  adverse  effect  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  language  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  upon 
the  proper  exercise  of  his  constitutional 
authority  by  the  President  in  taking  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
servicemen  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  the  legislative  history  in  connection 
with  the  amendment  that  Is  before  us 
that  I  repeat  certain  observations  which 
I  made  during  that  debate  on  amend- 
ment No.  667. 

I  said  then  that  my  amendment  would 
not  give  the  President  any  additional  au- 
thority, period.  I  said  I  agreed  that  the 
President,  if  he  were  going  to  attempt  to 
enter  into  any  new  commitment,  ought 
to  come  to  Congress  and  get  its  approval 
for  such  a  new  commitment.  I  repeat  that 
expression  of  viewpoint  now. 

But  I  also  said  that  if  we  view  what  has 
been  said  by  the  President  and  the  expe- 
riences that  have  developed  since  April 
30  in  the  context  of  the  conditions  that 
caused  the  President  to  take  the  action 
that  he  did  on  April  30,  I  believed — 
and  I  still  believe — that  we  will  have  to 
recognize,  first,  that  his  action  did  not 
constitute  a  new  war,  that  It  was  not  a 
new  commitment,  that  the  operation  was 
with  respect  to  the  same  war  and  the 
same  enemy,  and  that  under  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  we  were  not, 
indeed,  invading  a  neutral  territory — 
we  were  Just  moving  into  another  area 
of  the  wsu'  zone  temporarily. 

I  stated  my  feeling  that  if  the  President 
acted  in  good  faith — and  I  believe  that 
he  did — and  we  have  got  to  have  some 
faith  In  the  President,  regardless  of 
what  his  name  is  or  what  his  political 
party  may  be — I  had  faith — and  I  still 
have  faith — that  before  he  would  at- 
tempt anything  like  a  new  commitment, 
he  certainly  would  come  before  Congress 
and  request  consent^  approval,  and 
support. 

I  stated  that  paragraphs  2,  3.  and  4 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  expressing  the 


clear  sentiment  of  Congress,  If  those 
paragraphs  are  enacted  into  law, 
against  any  involvement  of  American 
manpower  in  any  "new  commitment"  in 
any  "new  war" — ^in  any  war  "for"  Cam- 
bodia or  "against"  Cambodia,  or  for  or 
against  any  other  country  in  Southeast 
Asia — excepting  North  Vietnam — which 
coimtry  is  already  our  enemy. 

In  so  saying,  I  stated  that  those  para- 
graphs go  a  long  way  toward  achieving 
what  the  authors  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  hope  to  achieve,  and  what 
we  all  want  to  achieve.  But  I  stated  my 
fear,  and  I  reiterate  my  fear,  that  jmra- 
graph  1,  to  the  extent  that  funds  would 
be  cut  off,  would  do  indirectly  that  which 
Congress  caimot  do  directly,  and  that  is 
to  inhibit  or  infringe  upon,  or  contra- 
vene or  diminish,  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  act  to 
protect  the  Uves  of  our  men  in  South 
Vietnam. 

That  language  in  amendment  No.  667 
made  no  attempt  whatsoever  to  Interpret 
the  President's  powers.  It  did  not  at- 
tempt to  define  them.  It  could  not  add 
to  them,  nor  take  away  from  them.  It 
did  not  say  what  those  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President,  acting  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  are.  It  merely  sought  to 
preclude  the  language  in  paragraph  1. 
when  combined  with  language  in  the  pre- 
amble, from  appearing  to  circumvent — 
and  in  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  for  a 
moment  to  imply  that  the  authors  of  the 
amendment  sought  to  circumvent 
them — or  restrict  or  riiminUh  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  powers,  whatever 
they  arg, 

None  of  the  supporters  of  the  amend- 
ment attempted  to  say  what  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  are.  As  I  Indicated  then 
and  indicate  now,  those  constitutional 
powers  and  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  are 
what  they  are,  not  by  virtue  of  what  we 
attempted  to  say  in  that  amendment,  not 
by  what  Is  said  In  the  Cooper-Church 
language,  or  by  what  we  may  attempt  to 
say  in  the  amendment  before  the  Senate 
now.  They  are  simply  what  they  are  by 
virtue  of  what  the  Constitution  says  they 
are. 

The  language  merely  said.  In  essence, 
that  whatever  those  constitutional  pow- 
ers are,  whatever  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  President  is  when  he  acts 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  they  remain 
Just  that. 

That  language  In  paragraph  1  was  the 
only  language  which  amendment  No.  667 
att«npted  to  perfect.  I  expressed  my  sup- 
port for  pctfagraphs  2,  3,  and  4  of  the 
Cooper-Church  language  at  that  time, 
but  I  also  stated  repeatedly  my  concern 
anent  paragraph  1. 

I  stated  that  Congress  does  have  the 
power  over  the  purse — that  it  can  cut 
off  funds  for  the  military  or  for  any- 
thing else  that  it  wishes,  in  its  wisdom. 
but  that  if  it  does  that,  if  it  does  cut 
off  funds  for  the  protection  of  American 
troops,  it  could  be  just  as  effectively  di- 
minishing and  restricting  the  constitu- 
titmal  authority  of  the  President — ^by 
rfiminifthing  the  proper  exercise  of  that 
authority — as  If  it  had  amended  the  Con- 
stitution in  a  way  which  woiild  subtract 
from  or  to  negate  that  authority.  And. 
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of  course.  It  would  be  Impossible,  under 
article  V  of  the  Constitution,  for  the 
Senate  to  do  that.  But  the  inipact  upon 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  cor  stitutional 
authority  would  be  just  as  effectively 
brought  about  as  if  the  Consi  itution  it- 
self had  been  amended. 

I  said  also  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
unwise — conceding  that  Cor  gress  has 
the  power  of  the  purse — to  (  ut  off  the 
money  in  the  midst  of  a  shooting  war, 
when  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  i  ire  in  dan- 
ger in  South  Vietnam,  for  the  President 
to  use  in  the  exercise  of  what  he  sees  as 
his  proper  constitutional  autiority  and 
duty,  namely,  the  protection  of  the  lives 
of  American  forces  in  South  \  ietnam. 

I  stated  then  and  I  reiteiate  today. 
Mr.  President,  that  I  would  like  to  see 
our  men  brought  home.  I  wculd  like  to 
see  them  come  home  tonight,  t  wish  that 
they  could  have  been  brought  home  yes- 
terday, or  months  ago.  or  could  be 
brought  home  tomorrow  or  next  week. 
But  they  cannot  be  brought  home  to- 
night, or  24  hours  from  now.  )r  48  hours 
or  3  days  or  3  weeks  from  now.  And  I 
believe  that  as  long  as  they  a  re  still  sta- 
tioned in  South  Vietnam.  thi>  President 
has  a  duty  under  the  Constitution  to  do 
whatever  he  can  to  protect  their  hves. 
But  if  he  does  not  have  th<  money  to 
perform  this  duty  and  execute  this  au- 
thority, and  to  do  what  he  feels  Is  clearly 
necessary  to  protect  Ameiican  lives, 
then  he  is  prevented  from  d(  ling  so  just 
as  effectively  as  if  his  auth  >rity  under 
the  Constitution  had  been  al  irogated  by 
constitutional  amendment.  And  what 
good  is  authority  if  it  canrot  be  used 
when  needed? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  alniady  stated 
that   I   believe   that   the   foegoing   re- 
statement of  excerpts  from  my  June  10 
floor  statement  in  support  (f  the  Byrd 
amendment— No.  667— will  cmtribute  to 
a  better  understanding  of  I  he  amend- 
ment which  I  have  today  cidled  up  for 
consideration.  Simply  stated,  my  amend- 
ment which  is  now  before   the  Senate, 
when  coupled  with  the  language  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment — adop  ted  on  June 
11 — accomplishes,  in  my  judgment,  ev- 
erything    which     was     sought     to     be 
achieved  by  the  Byrd  amenjdment— No. 
667— and,  if  anything,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered shghtly  broader,  at  least  with  re- 
spect to  the  words  "wherever  deployed" 
in  the  amendment  before  uj ,  as  against 
the  words  "in  South  Vietnan"  contained 
In  the  Byrd  amendment — No .  667.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  modification    vhich  I  un- 
successfully sought  to  have  the  Senate 
consider  on  June  11,  in  that  t  le  modifica- 
tion "requested"  that  the  President  con- 
sult with  the  congressional  ^aders  prior 
to  using   any   United   States  forces  In 
Cambodia  if,  as  Commanderi  In  Chief,  he 
determines  that  the  use  of  such  forces 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  lifes  of  United 
States  forces  in  South  Vietnam  or  to  fa- 
cilitote  the  withdrawal  of  United  Stetes 
forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

In  response  to  the  repeated  statements 
of  strong  concern  during  tOe  debate  on 
the  Byrd-GrifBn  amendment  No.  667  as 
to  what  we  feared  the  impaot  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Cooper -Church  amendment 
In  paragr^h  1  might  be  on  the  effective 
exercise  of  the  President's  constitutional 


authority  as  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
able  and  distinguished  majority  leader 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  offered  his  amendment, 
stating  that  nothing  in  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  'shall  be  deemed  to 
impugn  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief." 

The  word  "power"  and  the  word  "au- 
thority" are  sometimes  used  interchange- 
ably with  reference  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  acting  as  Commander 
in  Chief  imder  the  Constitution,  when 
the  two  words,  in  reality,  have  separate 
and  distinct  meanings.  However,  the 
President's  authority  under  the  Consti- 
tution comprehends  the  complete  imi- 
verse  of  Presidential  jurisdiction  reposed 
in  that  office  by  the  Constitution. 

The  word  "power,"  when  used  sepa- 
rately, may  or  may  not  derive  from  the 
Constitution.  It  is  possible  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  utilize  and  exercise  power 
which  is  not  legally  or  constitutionally 
his  to  exert.  He.  nevertheless,  may  exer- 
cise power  simply  because  the  resources 
are  at  his  command  and  there  is  no  one 
to  challenge  him  or  to  stop  him  from 
using  such  power.  However,  the  word 
"power"  as  used  by  the  majority  leader 
in  his  amendment,  in  my  judgment.*^ 
all-inclusive  of  both  "authority"  and 
"power"  because  the  word  "power"  im- 
mediately follows  the  word  "constitu- 
tional." So.  the  term  "constitutional 
power,"  as  used  in  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, must  be  taken  to  be  inclusive  of 
both  power  and  authority,  because  the 
word  "power '  there  has  its  locus  in  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  today 
offered  in  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Griffin  and  Spong  takes  up  the  cause 
which  the  Byrd  amendment.  No.  667, 
sought  to  achieve.  If  it  did  not  take  up 
that  cause,  I  would  not  be  taking  the 
time  of  the  Senate  at  this  moment.  If  It 
did  not  take  up  that  cause,  I  would  not 
have  worked  many  hours  with  other  Sen- 
ators since  the  defeat  of  the  earlier 
amendment.  It  takes  up  the  cause  which 
that  amendment  sought  to  achieve.  The 
amendment  now  t>eing  considered  makes 
it  clear  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
nothing  in  the  Cooper-Church  language 
shall  be  deemed  to  "impugn" — which 
means  to  assail  or  to  call  in  question  or 
to  cast  doubt  upon  or  to  gainsay  or 
deny — the  proper  exercise  of  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  wher- 
ever those  Armed  Forces  are  deployed. 
This  includes  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  want,  as  zealously  as 
does  anyone,  to  guard  the  constitutional 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  I  am  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative branch,  and  for  24  years  I 
have  served  as  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  government — first  in  the 
lower  house  and  in  the  upper  house  of 
State  government,  then  later  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  now 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I,  therefore,  com- 
pliment the  authors  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  on  their  efforts  to  re- 
define and  to  delineate  those  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  legislative  branch, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  see  those  powers 
eroded  and  whittled  away.  So  I  stand 


just  as  foursquare  tis  does  any  Senator 
in  this  body  for  the  protection  and  the 
guarding  of  the  constitutional  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  the  legislative 
branch.  But  to  redefine  and  delineate 
these  powers  is  a  difficult  task,  one  wliich 
calls  for  the  very  finest  of  finite  minds. 
I  would  say  that  the  two  authors  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  meet  that 
qualification,  because  theirs  are  among 
the  finest  of  finite  minds. 

As  I  recently  stated  in  Senate  debate, 
the  executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch  are  separate  but  equal  under  the 
Constitution.  Each  is  supreme  in  its  own 
sphere  of  consttutional  authority.  Yet, 
there  are  areas  of  responsibility  where 
the  two  universes  seem  to  merge  and 
blend,  or  to  overlap,  with  a  sharing  or 
dovetailing  of  powers — areas  in  which  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the 
fine,  tenuous  line  where  the  full  swing 
of  one's  authority  picks  up  and  that  of 
the  other  leaves  off.  To  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  in  this  twUight  zone  is,  as 
the  Apostle  said,  to  "see  through  a  glass 
darkly." 

Mr.  President,  one  of  such  areas  is  that 
of  the  "war  powers."  Paragraph  11  of 
section  8,  article  I.  states  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  "to  declare  war, 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land 
And  w&tcr*'* 

Paragraphs  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  and  18  of 
section  8,  article  I.  recite  additional  war 
powers  of  Congress,  among  which  are : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  raise  and 
support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of 
money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces: 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  mllltla  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  In- 
surrections and  repel  invasions;  .  .  . 

The  above  paragraphs,  together  with 
paragraph  1  of  section  n  of  article  n. 
compromise  the  "War  Power"  of  the 
United  States,  but  are  not,  necessarily, 
the  whole  of  it. 

Paragraph  1,  section  n,  article  n. 
states  as  follows: 

(1)  The  President  shall  be  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  mllltla  of  the  several  States 
when  called  Into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States:  . . . 

Hamilton,  in  the  Federalist  No.  69.  re- 
ferred to  the  commander  in  chiefship  as 
"the  supreme  command  and  direc- 
tion of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  as 
first  general  and  admiral  of  the  con- 
federacy." 

In  1850,  Chief  Justice  Taney  stated: 

His  (the  President's)  duty  and  his  power 
are  purely  mUltary.  As  Commander  In  Chief, 
he  Is  authorized  to  direct  the  movemenU  of 
the  naval  and  military  forces  placed  by  law 
at  his  command,  and  to  employ  them  In  the 
manner  he  may  deem  moet  effectual  to  harass 
and  conquer  and  subdue  the  enemy.  He  may 
Invade  the  hoetlle  country,  and  subject  It  to 
the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  . 

To  Congress  is  expressly  granted,  by 
the  Constitution,  the  power  to  "declare 
war."  However,  war  may  come  into  ex- 
istence as  a  fact  without  a  formal  decla- 
ration. In  the  Prize  cases  the  Supreme 
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Court  has  held  that  this  existence  of  war 
as  a  fact  may  be  recognized  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  advance  of  congressional  decla- 
ration, and  that  he  may  thereupon  take 
action,  as,  for  example,  the  establishment 
of  a  blockade,  which  in  time  of  peace  he 
would  not  be  constitutionally  empowered 
to  institute. 

As  to  the  war  powers  of  the  President, 
the  Constitution  makes  no  specific  pro- 
vision for  the  exercise  by  the  President 
of  exceptional  powers  in  time  of  war, 
but  the  fact  is  nonetheless  true  that,  in 
time  of  war,  he  Is  enabled  to  exercise  his 
specifically  given  powers  more  vigorously 
than  in  time  of  peace,  and  Congress  is, 
as  a  matter  of  expediency,  compelled  to 
grant  him  wide  discretionary  statutory 
powers. 

Although,  as  far  as  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, the  war  in  South  Vietnam  Is  an 
undeclared  war.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  war, 
and  I  believe  that  the  President,  acting 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  must  possess, 
in  such  a  situation,  if  not  the  special  and 
extraordinary  powers  which  Presidents 
have  exercised  in  formally  declared  wars, 
at  the  very  least  the  authority  and 
powers  to  decide  questions  of  tactics  and 
strategy  and  to  act  to  protect  the  lives 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

There  has  been  no  question  as  to  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  In  time  of  war,  to 
send  troops  outside  of  the  United  States 
when  the  military  exigencies  of  the  war 
so  require.  This  he  can  do  as  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  his 
discretion  in  this  respect  can  probably 
not  be  controlled  or  limited  by  Congress. 

As  to  his  constitutional  power  to  send 
U.S.  forces  outside  the  country  in  time 
of  peace  when  this  is  deemed  by  him 
necessary  or  expedient  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving or  advancing  the  foreign  inter- 
ests or  relations  of  the  United  States, 
there  would  seem  to  be  equally  little 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  authorities, 
although  it  has  been  contended  by  some 
that  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  can 
be  limited  by  congressional  statute. 

Congress  has  not  seen  fit  expressly  to 
authorize  or  to  attempt  to  control  the 
sending  by  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
forces  outside  the  country,  and,  in  fact, 
without  deeming  it  necessary  to  obtain 
congressional  consent,  the  President  has 
frequently  done  this. 

In  1900,  during  the  Boxer  troubles  in 
China,  United  States  troops  participated 
in  active  and  hostile  military  operations 
against  the  Chinese  upon  a  considerable 
scale,  but  war  between  the  United  States 
and  China  was  not  recognized  to  exist. 
So  also,  war  was  not  recognized  to  exist 
when  U.S.  troops  were  sent  into  Mexico 
by  President  Wilson. 

American  troops  participated  in  the 
allied  military  operations  at  and  near 
Archangel  against  certain  bodies  of  Rus- 
sian troops.  At  this  time  the  United 
States  was  at  war  with  Germany  and 
Austria  but  not  with  Russia.  The  Arch- 
angel undertaking  was,  however,  an 
integral  part  of  the  general  military  op- 
erations carried  on  by  the  allied  and 
associated  powers.  Similar  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  military  operations  in  east- 
ern Siberia  In  which  American  troops 
participated.  However,  these  Siberian  op- 


erations continued  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  general  armistice  of  No- 
vember 11,  1918.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  did  not  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Siberia  until  the  spring  of  1920. 

U.S.  troops,  especially  the  Marine 
Corps,  have  frequently  been  sent  to  for- 
eign countries  in  time  of  peace  and  have 
engaged  there  In  active  fighting  for  the 
attainment  of  specific  and  limited  pur- 
poses, sometimes  in  pursuance  of  exist- 
ing treaties  and  sometimes  not. 

Against  this  background  of  constitu- 
tional authority  and  precedent,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President,  in  moving 
groimd  forces  into  Cambodia  on  April  30, 
acted  within  his  constitutional  authority 
as  Commander  in  Chief.  He  has  a  duty 
to  protect  the  lives  of  American  service- 
men, and  the  President  stated  that  the 
Cambodian  Incursion  was  necessitated 
by  just  such  a  consideration. 

I  regret  that  the  cinmistances  of  the 
situation  necessitated  his  doing  this.  But 
nevertheless  the  circumstances  were 
there  and  were  as  he  explained  them.  He 
had  to  make  a  decision.  And  that  being 
the  case,  I  think  the  President  acted 
within  his  authority  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion as  Commander  in  Chief  to  protect 
our  men  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  agree,  as  I  said  before,  with 
those  who  say  that  the  President  usurped 
the  power  of  Congress  to  "declare  war"; 
it  was  not  a  new  war,  but  the  same  war 
which  we  have  been  fighting  for  several 
years. 

It  was  not  an  "invasion"  of  a  neutral 
country;  it  was  but  a  temporary  expan- 
sion of  the  battlefield  brought  about  by 
the  requirements  of  self-preservation 
and  self-protection.  Cambodian  terri- 
tory had  become  an  arsenal  for  the  same 
enemy  which  had  Inflicted  casualties 
upon  American  forces  over  a  period  of 
years;  and  that  same  Cambodian  ter- 
ritory, under  the  fiction  of  "neutrality," 
had  served  the  enemy  as  a  privileged 
sanctuary — immune  from  retaliatory  at- 
tack. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  a  country 
which  claims  neutrality  has  a  duty  to 
prevent  a  belligerent  from  moving  forces 
or  supplies  onto  its  territory.  And  if  that 
country  which  xlaims  neutrality  fails  to 
perform  that  duty  and  falls  to  prevent 
the  use  of  its  territory  by  a  belligerent — 
whether  by  inability  to  so  prevent  or  by 
weakness  or  otherwise — then  a  second 
belligerent  has  the  right  under  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  to  move  into 
the  so-called  neutral  territory  and  de- 
stroy the  enemy.  And  that  was  what  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  the  Cambodian  in- 
cursion announced  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  world  by  the 
President  on  April  30. 

So,  I  think  the  President  was  well 
within  the  ambit  of  his  constitutional 
authority.  This  is  not  to  say  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  should  have  consulted 
with  congressional  leaders  prior  to  his 
action  in  ordering  the  movement  into 
Cambodia.  I  maintain  that  he  ought  to 
have  done  so.  At  least  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  in  both  bodies,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
^leaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  have  been  advised.  The  Presi- 
dent's failure  to  do  this  constituted  a 


serious  congressional  relations  mistake, 
and  it  subjected  him  to  valid  criticism 
throughout  the  country.  I  hope  that  fu- 
ture such  emergencies  will  not  arise,  but 
if  they  do,  I  hope  the  President  will  spare 
himself  such  needless  criticism. 

But,  in  any  event,  he  acted  within  his 
constitutional  authority  in  ordering  the 
Cambodian  operation.  And  from  all  in- 
dications it  has  been  a  tactical  military 
success.  It  appears  that  all  American 
forces  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by  the 
June  30  deadline,  as  promised  by  the 
President,  and  I  t>elleve  that  the  action 
will  result  in  a  saving  of  American  lives 
In  the  long  run  as  well  as  additional 
time  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  pre- 
pare for  a  takeover  of  the  combat  oper- 
ations In  their  own  country,  thus  reliev- 
ing more  Americans  of  the  task. 

And,  in  my  judgment,  the  sooner  this 
can  be  done,  the  better  It  will  be.  And  I 
would  only  express  the  hope  that  in  the 
light  of  this  military  victory,  the  Presi- 
dent can  step  up  his  schedule  of  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  South 
Vietnam. 

I  think  that  now  is  the  time  to  make 
that  decision  to  step  up  and  to  acceler- 
ate the  withdrawal  in  the  light  of  this 
military  victory  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  tliat  it  could  be  a  short-term 
military  victory.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
can  recoup  their  losses,  regroup,  and  re- 
supply  themselves.  As  we  have  seen  in 
the  past,  we  have  too  often  imderesti- 
mated  their  capacity  and  ability  to  do 
this. 

Their  communications  have  been  dis- 
rupted, their  supply  lines  have  been  dis- 
rupted, their  plans  have  been  disrupted, 
but  this  will  not  be  for  long. 

I  hope  the  President  will  make  the  de- 
cision now  and  will  take  advantage  of 
the  fruits  of  this  successful  military  tac- 
tical operation  and  accelerate  the  sched- 
ule of  withdrawal  and  bring  our  men 
home.  However,  while  they  are  there, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  our  duty  to  protect 
their  lives. 

There  are  over  400,000  American  serv- 
icemen in  South  Vietnam  today.  ITiey  did 
not  have  to  go  there,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore. The  U.S.  Government  sent  them^ 
there. 

They  were  sent  there  under  Presidents 
who  held  office  prior  to  the  incumbent 
President,  Mr.  Nixon.  This  is  a  war  that 
he  inherited.  Nevertheless,  it  is  his  duty 
to  protect  the  lives  of  those  servicemen 
while  they  are  there. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  this  operation  re- 
peated. But  who  can  foresee  the  future? 

For  this  reason,  I  have  thought  it  nec- 
essary that  we  attempt  to  spell  out  such 
protection  in  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

This  is  why  I  attempted  last  week,  with 
the  help  of  those  who  cosponsored  the 
amendment  with  me.  particularly  with 
the  help  of  the  able  Republican  assist- 
ant leader — and  this  is  why  we  again  join 
today — to  seek  to  accomplish  what  we 
feel  is  a  necessary  objective. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  legisla- 
tive history  can  be  valuable  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  statute,  particularly  where 
the  language  of  the  statute  is  not  clear 
and  where  it  Is  necessary  to  go  outside 
the  four  comers  of  the  statute  in  order 
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to  properly  construe  the  true  Intent  of 
the  legislature.  The  fundamental  rule 
of  construction  of  statutes  is  to  give  effect 
to  the  intention  of  the  legislature  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  statute.  Another  |>asic  rule 
of  construction  is  that  the  words  of  a 
statute  will  be  interpreted  according  to 
their  common  and  popular  acceptation 
and  import  unless  that  Interpretiation  will 
defeat  the  manifest  intent  of  |he  legis- 
lature, j 

I  now  go  to  a  further  logical  step  in  the 
rules  governing  construction,  where  the 
language  of  a  statute  is  unambiguous,  it 
must  be  held  to  mean  what  it  plainly  ex- 
presses, and  no  room  is  left  for  construc- 
tion. I 

Viewing  these  various  rule^  of  con- 
struction of  statutes — and  lher0  are  other 
important  rules— I  feel  that  tht  Cooper- 
Church  language  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
the  statute — assuming  for  th^  moment 
that  the  Cooper-Chiuxh  language  should 
become  law,  and  I  personally  h  )pe  it  will 
if  the  amendment  before  the  £  enate  to- 
day Is  agreed  to:  and  parenthetically,  I 
think  the  chances  of  enactment  may  be 
considerably  improved  by  surh  adop- 
tion— leaves  unclear  a  matter  which  is 
of  great  concern  to  me  and  to  others  in 
this  bodj-.  to  say  nothing  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  our  serviceme  i  in  Viet- 
nam. Just  as  important,  the  uiicleamess 
of  the  language  in  paragraph  (1),  it 
seems  to  me,  can  result  in  Ihe  wrong 
message  being  received  by  the  K  orth  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong.  In  ot  ler  words, 
I  feel  that  they  could  very  wel  read  this 
message  into  paragraph  <!•  of  the 
Cooper-Church  language:  "Come  on 
back  Into  the  sanctuaries,  toys,  after 
July  1  and  we  will  not  lay  t  hand  on 
you." 

I  know  that  is  not  what  the  authors 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendrient  mean 
to  convey,  but  I  am  afraid  tha  t  might  be 
the  message  received  by  the  (nemy. 

To  me,  it  is  imperative  that  the  law  on 
its  face  not  be  ambiguous  as  to  our  in- 
tent to  defend  American  ser  icemen  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  law  shou|d  state  on 
its  face  that  we  are  resolved  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
those  men.  It  is  for  this  r^sason  that 
Senator  Griftin  and  I  and  others  have 
again  joined  in  an  effort  to  make  in- 
dubitably clear  the  fact  that  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  the  President  is 
still  his  as  it  always  has  beeii  and  that 
it  will  continue  to  be  his  in  the  future  to 
properly  exercise  as  Comiaander  in 
Chief.  The  Mansfield  amendment,  to  an 
extent,  made  this  clear,  bit.  in  my 
humble  opinion,  not  clear  enough.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  w;  now  take 
the  second  step  and  spell  it  out  in  the 
law.  The  Mansfield  amendment  says: 

Nolbiag  oontAlned  In  tbla  auction  shall 
be  deemed  to  impugn  ttie  c<  nBtltutlonal 
power  of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

The  Byrd-GrifBn  language  adds  these 
words — 

Including  the  ewrdse  of  that  c^stltutlon*! 
power  which  may  be  neceasary  t«  protect  the 
lives  of  United  St*tes  armed  forces  wbere- 
ever  deployML  I 

Note  that  this  amendment  oeglns  with 
the  word  "including."  In  other  words,  the 


Byrd  amendment  In  no  way  detracts 
from  or  diminishes  or  negatives  any  of 
the  implications  embraced  in  the  Mans- 
field amendment  The  amendment  simply 
specifies  that  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
in  referring  to  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
embraces  whatever  the  total  universe  of 
constitutional  power  may  comprehend, 
but  that  whatever  that  constitutional 
power  is  or  may  be.  it  does  include — as 
a  part  of  the  whole — "the  exercise  of 
that  constitutional  power  which  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  wherever  deployed." 

Now,  I  think  that  most  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  agree  that  the  President  has 
the  duty  to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
servicemen  and  that  his  constitutional 
authority  is  wide  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  allow  him  to  effectively  dis- 
charge that  duty.  But  t)ecause  the  spe- 
cific phraseology  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  in  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  being  what 
it  is,  I  feel  that  there  may  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  the  President  is  going 
to  be  permitted  to  go  In  the  exercise  of 
that  constitutional  authority  to  protect 
our  men  notwithstanding  the  inclusion 
in  the  act  of  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
Moreover,  in  light  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  last  week,  I  feel  that 
that  question  hais  been  highlighted  and 
perhaps  engraved  more  deeply  in  the 
minds  of  many  people. 

The  defeat  was  interpreted  as  a  rebuff 
of  the  President,  a:,  Comn-ander  in 
Chief — and  that,  to  me,  is  far  more  se- 
rious than  a  rebuff  to  the  President  act- 
ing in  his  domestic  role — a  rebuff  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
"first  general  and  awimiral,"  to  use  Alex- 
ander Hamilton's  words. 

I  think,  therefore,  there  needs  to  be  a 
reassurance  that  the  Senate's  action  the 
other  day  was  not  meant  to  question  the 
President's  constitutional  authority  and 
power  to  protect  our  troops. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate  to- 
day is  calculated  to  remove  any  doubt 
that  this  "power"  is  included  within  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  and  to  remove 
such  doubt,  the  amendment  spells  it 
out  and  lays  it  on  the  barrelhead — to  wit, 
"including  the  exercise  of  that  constitu- 
tional power  which  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  Uves  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
wherever  deployed."  and  this  should 
not  leave  the  locus  of  South  Vietnam  in 
doubt 

There  may  be  some  who  would  feel 
that  this  amendment  is  unnecessary  be- 
cause the  words  "constitutional  power" 
in  the  Mansfield  cunendment  are  all 
iiudusive.  Of  course,  "constitutional 
power"  is  constitutional  power.  But  nceas 
of  us  can  precisely  and  nicely  define  the 
outer  parameters  of  that  constitutional 
power.  E>eflnition  and  interpretations  of 
the  term  will  differ  and  will  vary  from 
Senator  to  Senator  and  from  President 
to  President,  and  college  professor  to 
college  professor.  But  there  is  no  mis- 
taking what  it  includes  if.  In  plain  Eng- 
lish, we  insert  into  the  law,  words  of 
common  understanding  stating  that  it 
includes  "the  exercise  of  that  constitu- 
tional power  which  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
wherever  deployed." 


Congress  Is  not  presumed  to  do  a 
useless  act.  Every  word  In  a  statute  is 
presumed  to  have  been  placed  there  by 
Congress  for  an  intended  purpose.  By 
adopting  this  amendment,  the  intent  of 
Congress,  in  my  Judgment  cannot  be 
misunderstood  or  misconstrued  by  friend 
or  foe,  because  that  intent  will  have  been 
expressed  in  no  imcertain  terms  in  the 
statute  itself — namely,  that  nothing  in 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  shall 
be  deemed  to  impugn  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  "including  the  exercise  of 
that  constitutional  power  which  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  wherever  deployed." 

(The   following   colloquy,   which   oc- 
curred during  the  delivery  of  the  address 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.i 
Byrd),  is  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment.  I 
would  particularly  like  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
gracious  remarks  with  respect  to  me. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  it  has  been 
my  purpose,  and  I  believe  that  of  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  to  draw  up  lan- 
guage that  would  not  allow  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  to  be  widened  without 
congressional  consent  but  would  provide 
for  the  protection  of  UjS.  troops  who  are 
deployed  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  have  had  a  lengthy  debate  on  this 
matter.  On  June  5,  I  inserted  into  the 
Record  some  questions  concerning  tlie 
constitutional  authority  which  the  Presi- 
dent, as  commander  in  chief,  already  has. 
I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Church, 
Cooper,  and  Byrd  responded  so  fully  to 
these  questions.  I  believe  these  responses 
have  provided  some  excellent,  and 
needed,  legislative  history. 

I,  personally,  would  have  preferred,  in 
this  particular  instance,  to  spell  out  in 
the  legislation  the  specific  authorities 
which  the  President  has  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  amendment  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Cooper -Chiuch  amend- 
ment on  June  10  was  an  attempt  to 
accomplish  this. 

I  have,  however,  reviewed  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  original  Byrd  amendment 
and  on  the  Mansfield  amendment,  which 
I  cosponsored.  The  legislative  history, 
together  with  the  Mansfield  amendment 
and  the  modification  which  was  offered 
June  17  by  Senator  Byrd  and  which  I 
cosponsor.  will.  I  believe,  go  far  toward 
ad^omplishing  the  two  purposes  I  men- 
tioned: restricting  a  broadened  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  protection  of  US. 
troops. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  the  diUgence  he 
has  demonstrated  in  seeking  his  legisla- 
tive objectives.  It  has  been  a  privilege  for 
me  to  consult  with  him  in  the  past  few 
days  and  I  commend  him  for  his  efforts 
here  today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Again  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  him  for  the  fine  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  not  only  during  the 
debate  last  week  on  amendment  No.  667 
but  also  In  hammering  out  the  verbiage 
which  appears  In  the  amendment  now 
being  considered. 
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Mr.  SPONO.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  like  to  cay  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong) 
raised  very  important  questions  last 
week  before  the  vote  on  the  first  Byrd 
amendment,  in  attempting  to  spell  out 
the  powers  of  the  President  to  protect 
U.S.  troops.  I  thought  his  work  was  a 
helpful  smd  important  contribution  to 
the  debate.  It  has  made  all  of  us  look 
more  closely  at  language.  Also,  in  our 
colloquies  with  the  Senator,  we  have 
agreed  upon  certain  actions  which  with- 
out question  the  President  is  entitled  to 
employ  as  Commander  in  Chief.  Later, 
this  afternoon,  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  Senator's  speech.  I  want  to  say  now 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
Senator  Byrd,  began  the  discussion  of  the 
issue  of  the  powers  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  The  sponsors  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  thought 
the  amendment  proposed  last  week  by 
the  Senator  too  broad  in  its  scope,  and 
we  opposed  it  very  strongly.  Later,  today, 
I  shall  make  some  comments  on  the  pres- 
ent language  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  his  gracious  remarks. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
so  gracious,  as  is  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  that  while  no 
one  can  say  he  cherishes  defeat,  I  would 
have  to  say  that  one  could  lose  to  these 
two  Senators  and  feel  good  in  losing. 
This  pretty  aptly  describes  my  feelings 
following  the  52-to-47  vote  last  week. 

I  shall  certainly  welcome  the  com- 
ments of  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  on  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment now  before  the  Senate. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  during  the  address  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
and  which,  by  unanimous  consent,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.) 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  1519)  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science,  and  for  other  purposes, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend 
the  Poregin  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  a  prepared  speech.  I  have  listened 


with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  ^leech 
of  the  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd).  I  want  to  comment  on  the 
explanatory  statement  he  has  made. 

The  Senate  will  recaU  that  on  last 
Thursday  the  Senate  voted  upon 
the  original  Byrd-Griffln  amendment, 
amendment  No.  667,  star  print  That 
amendment  addressed  itself  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Chiu'Ch-C<x)per  amendment 
prohibiting  funds  for  retention  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Cambodia  after  July  1.  It 
would  have  been  inserted  after  line  7. 
Line  7  reads  as  follows: 

( 1 )  retaining  tTnited  States  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia— 

I  will  quote  the  original  Byrd  amend- 
ment— 

except  that  the  foregoing  provision  of  this 
clause  shall  not  preclude  the  President  from 
taking  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  of  United  States  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  or  to  facilitate  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  forces  from  South 
Vietnam. 

It  provided  an  exception — an  escape 
clause,  which  could  make  the  subsection 
<  1 )  useless. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  opposed  this  original  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, No.  667,  for  two  reasons. 

First,  we  thought  it  unnecessary.  It  is 
agreed  by  all  that  the  President  has  the 
power  to  protect  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  wherever  they  are,  whether  it  is 
called  "power"  or  whether  it  is  called 
"authority."  The  writers  usually  refer  to 
it  as  "power." 

Second — and  I  want  to  make  this  very 
clear — because  of  the  unfortunate  ex- 
perience of  the  Congress  after  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  we  did  not  want  to  ac- 
cept language  which  could  be  construed 
as  providing  to  the  President  advance 
approval  of  any  action  he  might  take. 

The  sponsors  of  Church-Cooper  do  not 
£ussume  the  President  will  take  action 
that  is  not  clearly  covered  by  his  consti- 
tutional powers,  but  we  have  to  envision 
any  action  that  might  be  taken.  Accept- 
ing the  President's  statements  that  the 
troops  will  be  removed  by  June  30  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  were  con- 
cerned that  our  force  might  be  returned 
to  Cambodia  in  the  future  and  become  a 
part  of  a  larger  war  In  Cambodia,  in  a 
new  theater,  or  become  the  agents  of  the 
United  States  to  support  Cambodia,  its 
government  or  its  forces.  We  wrote  the 
amendment  specifically,  knowing  exactly 
what  we  were  trying  to  do — that  we  were 
trying  to  protect  our  country  from  be- 
coming involved  hi  smother  war  in  Cam- 
bodia, or  an  extension  of  the  Vietnam 
war  after  the  sad  experience  of  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Since  that  time,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  worked  upon  various  amend- 
ments, and  he  has  described  very  clearly 
the  amendment  he  Introduced  yester- 
day. 

I  will  make  a  distinction  between  the 
pending  amendment,  and  the  first  Byrd 
amendment  which  was  not  approved. 

After  the  first  Byrd  amendment  was 
voted  upon,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  offered  an  smiendment 
which  followed  the  body  of  our  amend- 
ment. It  provided  that  on  page  5,  be- 


tween lines  18  and  19,  the  following 
language  be  added: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  impiign  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

It  states  a  fact,  and  1  do  not  know  that 
it  was  necessary,  but  in  order  to  say 
clearly  what  we  had  been  saying  in  our 
speeches,  we  agreed  that  that  should  be 
offered. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would 
add  the  language  of  his  pending  amend- 
ment to  the  language  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  so  that  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment  would  read  as  follows : 

Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  impugn  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief- 
Then  follows  the  present  Byrd  amend- 
ment: 

including  the  exercise  of  that  constitutional 
power  which  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  United  States  forces  wherever  de- 
ployed. 

Again,  the  sponsor  of  Cooper-Church 
have  stated  throughout  the  debate  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
such  power.  While  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
necessary  to  add  the  language  to  an 
amendment,  I  maintain  that  it  does  no 
more  than  state  a  constitutional  power  of 
the  President  In  the  general  language 
as  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
recognized  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  by  the  Con- 
gress could  be  Interpreted  In  the  way 
that  the  Senator  has  explained  if  all  fac- 
tors were  included.  He  has  given  a  very 
g<xxl  explanation  of  the  rules  of  con- 
struction— except  there  a  factor  of 
construction  is  lacking  which  the  Sen- 
ator did  not  mention.  The  missing  factor 
Is  that  language  of  his  amendment  must 
be  construed  in  connection  with  other 
language.  The  language.  If  It  becomes 
part  of  the  amendment,  has  to  be  con- 
strued In  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  language  in  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

So  I  must  say  to  the  Senator — smd  the 
Senate  because  I  want  to  be  as  clearly 
undersUxKi  as  I  can — and  I  have  listened 
vrith  great  Interest  to  his  statement— 
that  I  must  state  differently  my  under- 
standing of  the  effect  of  his  language  on 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  It  would 
have  to  be  construed  in  connection  with 
all  the  language  in  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  My  construction  Is  that  it 
expresses  generally  a  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  protect  the  forces  wherever  they 
are  deployed.  But  as  a  part  of  the  Coop- 
er-Church amendment,  the  language  of 
subsections  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  would 
still  prevail  and  the  President  could  not 
use  his  constitutional  power  in  the  ab- 
sence of  emergency,  to  protect  the  troops, 
to  invade  and  nullify  the  purposes  of 
subsections  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4).  with- 
out coming  to  the  Congress  for  approval. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  subsec- 
tion (1).  As  long  as  our  forces  are  in 
Cambodia,  2  months  from  now,  or  3 
months,  the  President  has  the  authority 
to  protect  them,  without  question.  But 
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If  they  are  withdrawn  befor4  July  1,  as 
I  assume  they  will  be,  and  the  question 
should  arise  after  that  date.  "Shall  our 
forces  be  sent  back  into  Ctimbodia."  I 
would  say,  with  a  modificatibn  which  I 
shall  explain  in  a  moment,  that  under 
our  amendment,  the  President  could  not 
do  so  without  coming  to  Con  jress  for  its 
consent. 

There  are  clear  powers  ol  the  Presi- 
dent, which  have  been  approved  by  ac- 
tion, by  authorities  and  by  Congress, 
from  time  to  time  in  the  yeai'  s  of  our  na- 
tional existence.  These  powei  s  rest  upon 
the  defense  of  troops.  For  exa  mple.  if  our 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  were  attacked 
by  troops  comiiig  across  th(  border,  of 
course  the  President  could  r?pel  the  at- 
tack. If  forces  entering  fron  Cambodia, 
emanating  from  North  Vietnam,  or  the 
Vietcong.  came  from  Canibodia  into 
South  Vietnam,  and  were  di  iven  out  by 
U.S.  forces,  and  the  use  of  t  le  so-called 
hot  pursuit  were  necessary,  our  force 
could  follow  the  enemy  force  s  across  the 
line  for  a  short  distance.  And  there  might 
be  situations  where  the  danger  of  an 
attack  was  imminent,  and  f  it  became 
necessary  for  the  President,  through  his 
commanders,  to  take  some  ( ffensive  ac- 
tion to  forestall  that  attaci,  I  do  not 
think  amy  question  would  b<   raised. 

But  except  for  emergencies,  which  are 
immediate  or  impending.  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  President  would  have 
time  to  come  to  Congress.  ]f  the  situa- 
tion is  so  dangerous  as  t)  place  our 
troops  in  immediate  peril,  t!  le  President 
must  act ;  but  except  in  sue)  >  emergency 
cases  as  those  which  I  havr  mentioned, 
there  is  time  to  come  to  Coi  igress. 

That  is  the  thrust  of  our  a  mendments. 
The  Senator  has  spoken  of  the  practice 
of  Presidents  in  the  past.  ILe  has  men- 
tioned many  historic  instances  of  the  use 
of  presidential  power.  I  teill  not  go 
through  the  cases  again.  Vhe  Issue  of 
the  war-making  powers  of  t  he  President 
and  the  Congress  has  teen  argued 
throughout  the  history  of  >ur  country. 
Congress  was  given  not  only  the  power 
to  declare  war,  but  to  raise  and  support 
armies  and  navies.  It  has  the  power  of 
appropriation,  the  ^wer  t  >  provide  or 
deny  funds. 

Throughout  our  early  hisi  ory,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  power  pf  the  execu- 
tive as  Commander  In  Chief  and  the 
authority  of  Congress  was.  well  recog- 
nized. But  President  Polk  sqnt  our  forces 
into  Mexico  without  the  'approval  by 
Congress.  Congress  added  J  to  its  reso- 
lution of  approval  a  condemnation  of 
President  Polk  for  sending  our  forces 
into  Mexico  without  the  coqsent  of  Con 
gress. 

The  Office  of  the  President  has  ex 
panded  its  use  of  power  gi}eatly  in  this 
century  and  it  may  be  furtlier  expanded. 
The  United  States  is  a  pajrty  to  many 
treaties  around  the  world,  pix>mising  im- 
der  certain  circimistances  to  provide  war- 
time assistance  to  42  cou|itries.  These 
treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party,  contain  broad  gen(  ral  language 
to  the  effect  that  if  there  is  an  attack 
upon  these  countries,  or  any  of  them,  it 
will  be  considered  a  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  signatories,  ar^d  the  parties 
including  the  United  States  promise  to 


support  the  coxmtry  attacked  "according 
to  its  constitutional  processes." 

But  that  term  is  not  defined.  We  are 
trying  to  affirm  today  that  the  "consti- 
tutional process"  in  those  cases,  except 
in  the  case  of  sudden  attack,  or  except, 
of  course,  in  the  case  of  nuclear  attack, 
attack  upon  the  soil  of  this  country  or 
its  forces  wherever  they  are,  that  there 
is  time  to  come  to  Congress  before  our 
Nation  is  thrown  into  wars  all  over  this 
world. 

I  read  this  morning  an  article  entitled 
"Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Power 
To  Commit  Forces  to  Combat,"  sigain  ap- 
pearing in  the  1968  Harvard  Law  Review, 
wliich  contains  this  statement  and  which 
interests  me  very  much : 

There  are  two  poeslble  reasons  for  requir- 
ing such  a  safeguard  from  the  body  most 
directly  representative  of  popular  sentiment. 
The  first  Is  that  such  a  decision  Involves  a 
risk  of  great  economic  and  physical  sacrifice 
not  to  l)e  Incurred  without  such  approval. 
The  second  Is  that  even  In  cases  where  no 
significant  physical  effort  Is  likely  to  be  re- 
quired— as,  for  example.  In  a  conflict  with 
a  weak  nation  unsupported  by  allies — the 
very  act  of  using  force  against  a  foreign 
sovereign  entails  moral  and  legal  conse- 
quences sufflclenUy  significant  to  require  an 
expression  of  popular  approval. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  I 
concur  completely  with  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  his 
amendment  spells  out  clearly  that  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  protect 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
wherever  they  are  deployed.  It  means 
Cambodia  today.  It  means  South  Viet- 
nam, It  means  Korea;  it  means  many 
places  in  the  world — every  place  Ameri- 
can troops  are  deployed. 

But  I  do  not  agree,  and  I  will  not  agree, 
that  by  placing  this  statement  of  recog- 
nition of  general  power  in  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  it  will  invalidate 
sections  (1).  (2).  and  (3),  and  provide 
for  the  President  with  approval  to  ignore 
those  sections  and  section  (4),  if  he  de- 
sires to  do  so.  Our  amendment  denies  no 
option  to  the  President,  but  says  nothing 
about  the  emergency  power  to  protect 
our  forces  against  sudden  attack,  to  repel 
an  attack,  to  take  action  against  an  im- 
minent impending  threat.  In  all  other 
cases,  he  shall  ask  for  joint  action  the 
consent  of  Congress. 

I  hold,  unless  there  Is  an  emergency 
which  endangers  our  troops  as  to  require 
him,  for  a  time,  to  take  Immediate  action 
to  protect  them— which  power,  of  course, 
he  has — that  In  all  other  cases  he  must 
come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  its  approval 
before  engaging  in  an  operation  which 
could  lead  this  Nation,  step  by  step,  into 
support  of  Cambodia,  or  into  an  exten- 
sion of  the  war  In  the  larger  theater  in 
Cambodia — the  process  by  which  we  be- 
came engaged  in  Vietnam. 

I  again  express  my  admiration  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  per- 
sistence in  believing  and  urging  that  we 
should  have  language  in  the  bill  which 
says  clearly  that  our  purpose  is  to  lns\ire 
that  our  troops  are  protected.  I  agree 
with  him.  I  have  said  so  since  this  debate 
began. 

But  the  point  of  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  and  the  point  of  the  debate 
Is  that  Ccmgress — ^particularly  the  Sen- 


ate today,  as  this  measure  is  before 
will  not  agree  in  advance  to  the  exten 
sion  of  a  constitutional  power  beyond 
that  which  we  believe  was  intended  for 
the  immediate  protection  of  our  troops. 
We  will  not  extend  it  in  advance  and 
approve  a  use  which,  though  not  in- 
tended, might  take  this  country  into  a 
new  theater  of  war,  or  into  war  in  behalf 
of  another  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  this  with  great 
respect.  I  know  the  purposes  of  the  spon- 
sors. All  of  us  want  to  assure  the  safety 
of  our  troops.  But  it  may  be  that  some 
Senators  are  still  not  clear  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  sponsors  of  Church- 
Cooper  as  far  as  subsections  (1),  (2), 
(3>.  and  (4)  are  concerned. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  say  one  more 
thing.  Congress  has  limited  in  the  past, 
and  even  In  wartime,  the  authority  of  the 
President. 

The  present  Selective  Service  Act,  for 
example,  in  section  454  of  title  50,  pro- 
vides that  draftees  cannot  be  sent  outside 
the  United  States  into  war  without  at 
least  4  months'  training  and  the  act  fur- 
ther provides  "that  no  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  or  maintaining 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  par- 
agraph any  person  inducted  into,  or  en- 
listed, appointed  or  ordered  to  active 
duty  in,  the  Armed  Forces  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title."  Other  precedents 
that  we  initiated  last  year  in  this  body 
concerned  the  amendments  relating  to 
Laos  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  it  might  be  possible  to  reach  agree- 
ment  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yielded  the 
floor? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  I 
yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  was  simply  going  to  suggest  that,  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  an 
extensive  debate  upon  the  issues  raised 
in  the  Byrd  amendment  last  week  and  we 
are  now  reaching  the  end  of  the  fifth 
week  of  debate  on  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  it  might  be  possible  to  se- 
cure unanimous  consent  for  a  vote  upon 
this  new  version  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
tomorrow.  We  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
We  would  have  ample  time,  I  should 
think,  to  discuss  the  matter  and  to  come 
to  a  vote,  say,  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?      

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Reserving  the 
right  to  objectr— and  I  do  not  intend  to 
object — that  hour  would  put  a  burden 
on  some  of  us,  not  many  of  us.  If  it  could 
be,  say.  2  o'clock,  I  am  sure  many  more 
Senators  would  be  present. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
oblige,  if  we  could  get  It  relatively  early 
in  the  afternoon.  I  would  not  Insist  upon 
1  o'clock,  if  we  can  agree  to  have  a  vote 
at  2  o'clock. 
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Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  must  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  that  I  wish  It  were  pos- 
sible to  agree  to  a  vote  tomorrow.  I  am 
checking  with  some  of  the  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  who  have  left  town 
and  who  have  indicated  that  they  hoped 
there  would  be  no  vote  tomorrow,  to  see 
whether  or  not  I  can  get  agreement.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  it  requires  imsmi- 
mous  consent,  and  that  means  that 
everyone  has  to  agree,  and  sometimes  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  unanimous  consent. 
At  this  point,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
give  that  unanimous  consent  and  to  pro- 
tect some  of  the  Senators  who  have 
given  me  Instructions.  But  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  on  it,  to  see  whether 
there  Is  some  possibility  that  we  might 
be  able  to  reach  agreement. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will"  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
yield  briefly,  so  that  I  may  respond  to 
the  conunents  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  ? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  share,  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  the  belief  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  not  be  given  advance  ap- 
proval to  enter  into  any  new  commit- 
ment or  to  enter  into  any  new  war.  I 
would  not  want  any  statement  I  made  to 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  verbiage 
of  the  amendment  before  the  Senate 
would  extend  such  advance  approval 
with  respect  to  a  new  commitment  or  a 
new  war. 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  my  posi- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  President  cer- 
tainly should  come  to  Congress  and  con- 
sult with  Congress  and  get  the  consent 
of  Congress  before  entering  into  any 
new  war,  any  new  commitment,  or  any 
involvement  in  support  of  or  against  the 
Government  of  Cambodia  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Laos,  et  cetera. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  also 
believe,  as  does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, that  except  for  those  emergency 
situations  which  can  arise  and  do  arise 
in  time  of  war — both  de  jure  and  de 
facto  wars,  if  we  want  to  use  those 
terms — the  President  normally  would 
have  time  to  consult  with  Congress.  I 
think  he  should  do  so.  I  think  we  agree 
that  there  can  be,  however,  emergency 
situations  wherein  the  President  might 
have  to  take  action  very,  very  quickly, 
wherein  there  might  be  the  element  of 
time  and/or  the  element  of  surprise, 
which  might  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
success  of  whatever  tactical  operation 
might  be  involved,  and  when  the  Presi- 
dent might  not  be  able  to  Immediately 
consult  with  congressional  leaders. 

Parenthetically,  I  do  not  think  that 
was  the  case  in  the  instance  of  April  30. 
I  think  that  some  congressional  leaders 
at  least  could  have  been  consulted.  But 
that  is  behind  us  now. 

I  do  have  a  feeling  that  this  debate  is 
going  to  Imprint  this  point  so  Indelil^ 
upon  the  minds  of  this  President  and 
future  Presidents,  as  they  will  read  the 
history  of  it,  that  every  effort  will  be 
timely  made  to  properly  consult  ^ith  the 
leaders  of  Congress  before  any  action 


is  taken,  except  in  the  most  dire  and 
impending  urgency. 

With  respect  to  the  language  of  this 
amendment,  as  against  the  language  of 
the  Byrd  am«idment  No.  667:  The  ap- 
propriation of  moneys  is  a  positive  act 
in  either  case.  It  cannot  just  flow  auto- 
matically and  without  some  positive  act 
having  been  taken  by  the  legislative 
branch.  In  the  case  of  amendment  No. 
667,  although  it  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  the  "foregoing  provisions  of 
this  clause"  shall  not  preclude  the  Pres- 
ident from  taking  whatever  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  servicemen  In  South  Vietnam, 
that  language  in  and  of  Itself  did  not  tie 
and  could  not  have  tied  the  hands  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  money.  That  requires  a  positive 
act.  Regardless  of  the  language  of 
amendment  667,  had  It  been  Incor- 
porated and  adopted  and  become  law, 
Congress  still  would  have  had  power 
over  the  purse  strings;  because,  under 
the  Constitution,  Congress — and  only 
Congress — shall  have  the  power  to  raise 
money,  to  pay  the  debts,  to  raise  and 
support  armies,  and  so  forth. 

So  nothing  could  have  been  said  In 
the  verbiage  of  that  amendment — and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate — that  could  subtract 
one  lota  from  the  power  of  Congress  over 
the  purse. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  statement, 
and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  It. 
By  persevering  and  working  very  dili- 
gently, as  I  know  he  has,  If  he  has  struck 
on  new  verbiage  which  attracts  more 
support,  I  applaud  him  very  much;  and 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  finds  it  possible  to  support 
the  new  language. 

I  support  It,  very  frankly,  because  I 
see  no  essential  difference  in  terms  of 
the  substance  as  between  the  two.  It  may 
be  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
others  were  somewhat  concerned  about 
the  previous  language.  Perhaps  they  had 
questions  about- it.  As  I  interpret  it,  the 
substance  would  have  been  essentially 
the  same  as  the  substance  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment;  but,  I  am  very  glad 
that  maybe  the  doubts  have  been  erased. 

Looking  back  on  amendment  No.  667, 
the  star  print,  it  would  have  added  to 
subsection  1  the  words  "except  that  the 
foregoing  provisions  cI  this  clause  shall 
not  preclude  the  President  from  taking 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  United  States  forces  in 
South  Vietnam." 

As  I  understood  that,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  was  not  seeking  to 
create  or  generate  any  new  power  that 
the  President  did  not  have,  but  was  Just 
making  it  clear  by  that  language  that 
action  which  did  not  preclude  the  Presi- 
dent from  exercising  such  power  as  he 
otherwise  had.  and  whatever  power  the 
President  otherwise  had  was  his  consti- 
tutional power. 

Now.  then,  in  the  new  language 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  At  the 
same  time.  It  was  not  challenging  the 
authority  of  Congress 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  To  exer- 
cise its  power  over  the  purse. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Which  was  something 
aside  from  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Exactl^ 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.  Right.  ' 

Now,*  then,  in  the  new  language,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  speaks  in 
terms  of  including  the  exercise  of  that 
constitutional  power  which  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  wherever  deployed. 

As  I  would  read  the  language  of  the 
new  amendment,  It  not  only  goes  as  far 
in  terms  of  substances  as  the  previous 
amendment,  but.  If  anything.  It  may  go 
a  little  further.  But.  by  no  means  Is  it 
any  more  objectionable  or  to  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Certainly  the  troops  we  have  outside 
South  Vietnam  are  entitled  to  the  consti- 
tutional protection  which  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  posseses  as  well  as  our 
troops  who  are  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  new  amendment  makes  that  clear, 
that  we  are  not  talking  only  about  troops 
in  South  Vietnam.  ^^) 

I  like  the  new  tmiendment  better  be- 
cause it  does  not  apply  only — or  does  not 
make  reference  only — ^to  subsection  1  of 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment.  It  ap- 
plies to  the  whole  of  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  and  makes  it  clear  that 
nothing  in  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment in  any  way  limits  or  detracts.  It 
could  not.  We  could  not  take  away  or 
detract  from  the  President's  powers,  and 
we  recognize  that. 

By  my  cosponsorlng  the  previous 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  that  was  all  I  was  trying  to 
do.  Perhaps  others  felt  there  was  some- 
thing else  Involved.  I  guess  they  did. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  that 
was  the  intent,  as  It  was  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  But.  If  this  is  more  tu;- 
ceptable  in  that  regard.  I  am  very,  very 
glad  for  it.  and  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
coming  up  with  the  language. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  fur- 
ther yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
that  the  Senates*  has  put  his  finger  right 
on  the  gravamen  of  the  problem  which 
confronted  the  Senate  at  the  time  it 
voted  on  the  original  amendment.  I 
think  there  was  a  misunderstanding,  a 
misconception,  as  to  Just  what  that 
amendment  sought  to  do. 

There  were  Senators  who  thought  it 
nullified  the  Cooper-Church  aunendment 
and  created  a  new  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  I  think 
they  believed  that,  had  that  amendment 
been  adopted,  it  would  have  impliedly  had 
some  negative  impact  upon  the  power  of 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  money. 

It  could  not  possibly  have  had. 

Although  it  said  it  would  not  preclude 
the  President  from  properly  exercising 
his  constitutional  authority  to  protect 
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the  lives  of  American  troops,  ho  thing  in 
the  amendment  could  posaibly  have 
eroded  or  uken  away  from  Cbngress  Its 
authority  to  appropriate  mopey  or  Its 
power  over  the  purse.  I  thi|ik  that  is 


transportation  and  in  all  the  material 
implements  which  mankind  uses  have 
gone  on  at  an  eccelerated  pace  in  our 
lifetime.  Most  of  the  Members,  I  am  siu-e. 
are  acquainted  with  my  sincere  belief 


where  the  problem  was.  There  i was  a  mfc-     that  the  liberal  community  m  this  coun- 
undersunding  there.  I  \    try  once  sanctified  the  idea  of  change  to 

But  ha\-ing  said  that,  now  [  say,  witlX  the  point  where  any  and  aU  types  of 
respect  to  this  amendment.  I  that  here  ^change  were  equated  with  good.  I  do  not 


again  the  amendment  does  no ;  and  could 
not  affect  the  constitutional  authority 
and  power  of  Congress  to  sppropriate 
money  for  whatever  purpose. 

Thus.  I  think  that  here,  as  in  the  orig- 
inal amendment,  we  recognize  i  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  purse  by  Congress, 
while  we.  at  the  same  time,  re  jognize  the 
fact  that  nothing  we  may  d)  here  can 
diminish  or  abridge  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  President  as  C  ommander 
in  Chief.  We  are  also  saying  that  we  do 
not  question  that  the  Preside  it  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  protect  the  lives  (f  the  US. 
Armed  Forces  wherever  deployed.  We  are 
saying  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  enemy 
will  not  get  the  wrong  message. 

The  right  message  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  that  constitutional  authority 
and  duty.  We  recognize  it.  Congress  has 
the  power  over  the  purse.  Congress  has 
that  authority,  but  if  the  President  is  to 
perform  his  duties  as  expected,  he  must 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  our  servicemtn  m  South 
Vietnam  or  wherever  they  ate  deployed. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  i  make  this 
clear  on  the  face  of  the  law  that,  what- 
ever we  are  doing  here,  we  are  not  cut- 
ting down  on  or  whittling  away  at  the 
President's  constitutional  authority, 
power,  and  duty  to  protect  the  lives 
of  our  servicemen. 


ORDER    OP    BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      <Mr. 
CmxacH ) .  In  accordance  witl  i  the  previ 
ous    order,    the    distinguish^    Senator 
from  Arizona  <Mr.  GoLDWAtfK)   is  now 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  P«  sident,  per- 
haps I  should  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  now  proceed  fori  20  minutea 
because  I  think  my  20  minut^  have  been 
used  up.  I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Atizona  begin 
running  now,  and  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  him  for  allowing  us  to 
Impoee  upon  his  time  and  his  jgood  nature 
to  hold  this  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere< . 


THE  SST 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Pesident,  for 
many  years  now  we  have  in  this  body 
listened  to  liberal  spokesmen  advising 
us  that  we  live  in  a  changing  world  and 
that  this  Nation  must  spen<f  the  energy 
and  money  necessary  to  kee>  abreast. 

Of  course,  nobody  for  1  minute  doubted 
the  premise  that  we  ^ve  in  a 
changing  world — no  humail  being  has 
ever  lived  in  any  other  kind  of  a  world. 
However,  it  must  be  conce<,ed  that  al- 
terations in  technology,  livir  g  standards. 


happen  to  agree  that  change  for  the  sake 
of  change  always  spells  progress  for 
mankind.  As  a  conservative,  1  am  con- 
vinced by  the  lessons  of  history  that 
many  proven  values  of  the  past  abso- 
lutely must  be  maintained  and  con- 
tinued. These  fundamental  values  have 
just  as  much  api^ication  to  the  problems 
of  today  and  the  challenges  of  tomorrow 
as  they  had  in  the  annals  of  history. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  we  all  recall  the 
great  hue  and  cry  that  went  up  when 
this  Nation  was  sitting  smugly  isolated 
and  the  demands  of  a  shrinking  world 
and  the  rise  of  totalitarianism  dragged 
us  kicking  and  screaming  into  an  era 
of  internationalism.  We  all  know  that 
the  liberal  community  led  the  cry  for 
worldwide  involvement.  We  all  recall 
that  hberals  led  the  way  in  pointing  out 
that  being  protected  by  vast  oceans  off 
both  our  coasts  was  no  longer  sufficient 
to  insulate  the  United  States  from  either 
the  problems  or  the  wars  of  freedom- 
loving  people  in  other  areas.  The  liberals 
pointed  to  the  airplane  and  told  us,  quite 
correctly,  that  the  world  was  shiinking— 
that  the  continent  of  Europe  was  no 
longer  5  days  by  fast  boat  from  our 
Eastern  shore.  And  the  arguments  that 
were  used  to  drown  out  the  voices  of  iso- 
lationism prior  to  and  immediately  after 
our  entry  into  World  War  II  were  the 
same  arguments  used  in  launching  this 
Nation  on  a  protracted  $200  billion  pro- 
gram of  economic,  technical  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  other  nations.  We 
progressed  from  war-time  lend-lease 
programs  to  post-war  UNRRA,  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  Trimian  doctrine, 
economic  foreign  aid  and  the  present- 
day  AID. 

Every  attempt  by  the  Congress  to 
modify  or  improve  or  correct  this  vast 
internationalist  program  always  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  ou'  political 
liberals.  We  were  reminded  again  and 
again  and  again  that  the  world  was 
changing— that  there  was  in  progress  in 
the  underdeveloped  nations  a  process 
called  "the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions." We  were  reminded  constantly, 
through  every  means  of  commimications 
available  to  the  liberals,  that,  as  a  leader 
of  the  world,  this  Nation  had  to  take  the 
responsibility,  not  only  for  keeping  up 
with  world  progress,  but  actually  for  tak- 
ing the  lead  In  its  development. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  against  this  back- 
ground of  historical  fact  that  I  come  to- 
day to  my  main  topic  of  discussion.  I  pur- 
posely thought  back  and  reviewed  my 
own  memory  of  this  great  thrust  in  the 
name  of  chance  and  progress  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  for  some  reason  it 
is  comiiig  to  a  deliberately  designed  end. 

I  have  made  many  comments  on  the 
Senate  floor  about  the  tendency  of  this 
body  to  adopt  a  brand  of  foreign  policy 
which  can  only  be  described  as  isolation- 
ism. Some  people  call  it  the  "new  isola- 
tionism." Others  call  it  "neo-isolatlon- 


ism."  For  the  life  of  me,  after  listening  to 
the  debate  in  this  body  on  Vietnam,  on 
oiu-  responsibilities  to  other  members  of 
the  free  world,  on  the  subject  of  reneging 
on  our  treaty  commitments,  I  see  ab- 
solutely no  reason  to  hyphenate  the  word 
"isolationism."  When  we  find  some  mem- 
bers of  this  body  attempting  through 
every  possible  means  to  rationalize  de- 
faulting on  our  obligations  in  Asia  and 
ending  our  involvement  in  the  most 
helavily  populated  area  of  the  world, 
there  is  only  one  name  for  it — it  is  isola- 
tionism. We  are  seeing  here  an  attempt 
to  turn  back  the  clock  to  recapture  a  com- 
fortable isolated  posture  of  bygone  years. 
We  are  seeing  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
force  American  disengagement  from  the 
affairs  and  concern  of  a  vast  portion  of 
the  world.  And  we  are  seeing  a  denial  of 
the  thesis  that  the  United  States  has  a 
responsibility  to  play  in  a  world  of  change 
and  a  world  of  progress. 

The  word  "progress"  especially  In- 
trigues me  at  this  particular  time,  be- 
cause we  are  witnessing  a  growing  num- 
ber of  liberals  in  the  strange  process  of 
turning  their  backs  on  a  major  feature 
of  progress  in  today's  world  of  trans- 
portation. 

My  reference,  Mr.  President,  is  ob- 
viously to  the  supersonic  transport  plane. 
This  is,  without  question,  the  latest  de- 
velopment in  the  shrinking  world  process 
the  liberals  reminded  us  of  so  often  after 
Worid  War  n. 

There  is  no  way  to  justify  the  opposi- 
tion to  development  of  an  American  SST 
program  other  than  to  describe  it  as  a 
deliberate  effort  to  hold  back  the  wheels 
of  progress  which  are  already  spinning 
rapidly  in  Russia,  France,  and  Great 
Britain. 

Cutting  through  all  the  arguments, 
rtoiging  from  noise  pollution  to  cost,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  world  is  going  to 
have  an  SST.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  al- 
ready has  two  which  are  flying  in  Europe 
and  which  are  successful  enough  to  be 
predictably  operational  within  the  fore- 
seeable future.  But  we  are  hearing  argu- 
ments In  this  chamber  these  days  which 
are  part  and  parcel  of  a  plea  to  abdicate 
our  position  as  world  leaders.  Adding  op- 
position to  such  a  sure-flre  transporta- 
tion development  as  the  SST  to  the  argu- 
ments for  our  withdrawal  from  Asia  and 
for  our  unilateral  disarmament,  it  Is  plain 
to  see  that  some  Members  apparently 
welcome  the  thought  of  the  United  States 
becoming  a  second  rate  or  a  third  rate 
power  in  a  far  from  peaceful  world.  The 
Russians  already  have  surpassed  us  in  the 
production  of  ICBM's;  they  outnumber 
our  naval  forces  and  are  reaching  for 
supremacy  In  almost  every  other  area  of 
military  development  and  nuclear  arma- 
ments. They  are  at  least  5  years  ahead 
of  us  In  the  development  of  a  missile 
defense  system  which  will  prove  to  be  a 
vital  factor  In  any  future  balance  of 
military  power  In  the  world.  They  also 
have  a  counterpart  to  our  SST  already 
flying  which  puts  them  one  up  on  us  In 
the  area  of  domestic  transportation. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  plan  to  go  into 
a  rather  detailed  discussion  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  proposal  for  spending  |290  mil- 
lion at  this  time  for  the  development  of 
the  SST.  I  further  plan  to  answer  some 
of  the  specific  arguments  raised  by  its 
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opp<xients  in  the  present  Congress.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  move  on  to  these  spe-' 
cifics  without  emphasizing  as  strongly 
as  I  possibly  can  my  belief  that  objec- 
tions to  the  SST  are  part  and  parcel  of 
a  new  attitude  which  spells  a  denial  of 
progress  and  a  rejection  of  needed  change 
by  some  segments  of  the  liberal  com- 
munity. Mr.  President,  this  is  "laissez- 
faire"  with  a  vengence.  This  is  not  only 
•standpatism"  but  it  is  "head-in-the- 
sandism." 

We  hear  an  argument  which  says: 
OK.  so  that  SST's  are  inevitable.  What's 
the  rush?  Why  can't  we  wait  a  few  years 
until  our  economy  Is  better  able  to  with- 
stand the  expense?"  The  answer  Is  simple 
enough.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  not 
inclined  to  wait.  The  French  and  British 
and  Russians  are  not  about  to  call  a  halt 
to  the  development  of  their  SST's  to  con- 
venience a  waiting  policy  by  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  like  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  announcing  that  it  had  run  into 
financial  problems  and  was  going  to  delay 
Its  1971  model  cars  until  things  got 
straightened  out.  Far  from  following  suit 
in  such  a  situation.  General  Motors  would 
move  hard  and  fast  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  The  same  thing  applies  to  our  de- 
velopment of  an  SST  vls-a-vis  efforts  by 
European  countries. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  the 
opponents  of  the  SST  are  using  the  same 
type  of  arguments  that  were  used  In  an 
effort  to  defeat  the  Safeguard  ABM  sys- 
tem last  year.  We  are  told,  for  example, 
that  the  French-British  Concorde  and 
the  Russian  TU-144 — both  SST  proto- 
types— are  not  successful  attempts  in 
this  area.  We  are  told  the  same  thing 
about  the  Russian  ABM  system  called 
Galosh.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make 
it  plain  that  I  am  not  about  to  accept, 
without  definite  proof,  the  contentions 
that  the  technology  of  the  French, 
British,  and  Russians  is  so  deficient.  But 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  assume 
that  the  Concorde,  the  TU-144,  and  the 
Russian  Galosh  are  entirely  unworkable. 
This  In  Itself  would  put  them  well  ahead 
of  the  United  States  In  strictly  techno- 
logical terms.  At  least  they  would  have  a 
good  Idea  of  what  would  not  work  and 
consequently  have  the  data  necessary  for 
developing  something  that  would. 

They  are  our  competitors  and  they  are 
determined  to  reap  the  benefits  from  this 
tremendous  new  development  in  trans- 
portation as  quickly  as  possible.  They  al- 
ready have  the  jump  on  the  United  States 
and  they  xmdoubtedly  will  welcome  any 
further  delay  on  our  part  occasioned  by 
a  mistaken  idea  of  national  priorities. 

I  say  a  mistaken  idea  because  develop- 
ment of  the  SST.  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
provides  one  of  the  best  answers  to  the 
major  argximents  that  are  being  raised 
against  It.  Oi>ponents  claim  that  press- 
ing domestic  needs  such  as  urban  renewal 
and  similar  projects  make  the  develop- 
ment of  an  SST  a  low-priority  Item,  that 
the  money  for  it  should  be  rechanneled 
into  attempts  to  solve  some  of  our  social 
requirements. 

This  Is  typical  oversimplification.  It 
lacks  the  correct  conclusions  which  can 
be  reached  only  through  careful  study 
and  investigation  of  all  the  factors  in- 
volved In  the  development  of  the  SST. 


For  example.  Industry  estimates  claim 
that  the  development  of  just  a  prototype 
program — the  kind  we  are  now  being 
asked  to  approve — will  provide  direct  em- 
ployment for  mon  than  20,000  persons 
in  early  1971.  What  is  more,  the  employ- 
ment will  not  be  entirely  concentrated 
in  any  one  section  of  the  country.  About 
half  of  the  new  jobs  will  be  filled  by  per- 
sons working  for  subcontractors  and  ma- 
terial suppliers  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  And  this  is  only  an  initial  em- 
ployment figure.  When  the  SST  goes  in- 
to commercial  production,  the  program 
should  employ  in  the  neighborhood  of 
50,000  persons — half  of  which  will  again 
be  employees  of  subcontractors  and  sup- 
pliers. Now,  if  the  secondary — or  what 
Government  and  industry  ofiQcials  refer 
to  as  the  "multiplier" — effects  are  con- 
sidered, the  SST  program  should  pro- 
vide jobs  for  approximately  150,000  per- 
sons at  Its  peak  activity. 

This  number  of  jobs  would  have  an 
enormous  effect,  and  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  kind  of  lagging  economy  which  we 
are  experiencing  today. 

And  an  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  this  money — for  the  prototype 
production,  that  is — is  not  a  suttsidy  to 
private  Industry.  It  is  an  investment;  an 
investment  in  the  future;  an  investment 
in  the  beneficial  dynamics  of  progress 
and  change.  Because  the  Government's 
share  of  the  development  costs  will  be 
repaid  in  full  by  the  time  300  of  the  new 
planes  have  been  sold.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  Government  investment  will  yield 
an  additional  $1  billion  profit  if  sales 
should  reach  500  planes. 

Admittedly,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
we  will  not  produce  the  best  supersonic 
transport  to  fill  what  is  bound  to  be  a 
tremendous  worldwide  demand.  But  on 
the  basis  of  our  record  we  stand  the  best 
chance.  Again  that  old  argument  which 
starts  out  "any  nation  that  can  pat  a 
man  on  the  moon  and  bring  him  back" 
certainly  api^es  in  this  area  of  related 
technology.  Arguments  which  say  the 
SST  should  not  be  built  because  it  prob- 
ably would  not  work  are  self-defeating 
and  stupid.  By  the  same  tt*en,  argu- 
ments to  the  effect  that  no  such  plane 
could  ever  be  developed  that  would  over- 
come the  problwn  of  airptMl  noise,  sonic 
booms  and  possible  interference  with  at- 
mospheric conditions  must  be  made  in 
the  face  of  the  kind  of  technology  which 
perfected  the  Apolloe  11  and  12.  To  a  na- 
tion mindful  of  our  acccHnplishments  in 
the  fields  of  nuclear  fission,  and  space 
travel,  the  whole  idea  that  American 
technology  will  be  defeated  by  problems 
inherent  in  early  considerations  of  su- 
persfmic  travel  has  to  appear  ridiculous. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  opponents  d 
the  SST  have  been  something  less  than 
hcHiest  with  the  American  people  when 
they  contend  that  its  development  would 
produce  sonic  booms  that  would  Jolt  en- 
tire communities  and  topple  some  flim- 
sily  built  structures.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  no  one  in  the  United  States  or  any 
other  populated  area  any  place  in  the 
world  will  ever  hear  a  sonic  boom  pro- 
duced by  an  SST.  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation  has  made  that  com- 
pletely clear  by  assuring  all  critics  tibat 
the  SST  will  never  be  flown  at  sopersooie 


spieeds  over  populated  areas.  The  entire 
SST  program  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  plane  will  only  be  accelerated 
through  the  sound  barrier  when  it  is  over 
tlie  ocean  or  over  such  unpopulated  re- 
gions as  the  North  Pole. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  people  not  ac- 
quainted with  aviation  that  an  aircraft 
designed  to  fly  at  over  twice  the  speed  of 
sound  will  actually  fiy  at  speeds  much 
lower  than  the  sp>eed  of  sound.  It  lias 
been  my  privilege  to  fly  the  SR-72  at 
mach  3.1,  or  faster  than  a  rifle  bullet, 
and  in  the  final  approach  pattern  the 
speed  was  lower  than  is  used  by  any  of 
our  modem  jets. 

Seldom  mentioned  in  speeches  by  the 
program's  opponents  is  the  fact  that  the 
SSTs  design  is  such  that  it  can  fly  effici- 
ently for  hundreds  of  miles  without  ever 
exceeding  the  speed  of  sound.  The  plan 
is  to  prohibit  an  SST  from  exceeding 
supersonic  speeds  before  it  is  100  miles 
from  the  coast  of  any  country  from  which 
it  takes  off.  Actually,  engineers  estimate 
that  at  the  cruise  altitude  of  supersonic 
flight — 60,000  to  70,000  feet — the  boom 
created  over  the  ocean  would  only  be 
one  twenty-fifth  of  the  pressure  required 
to  break  windows.  So  much  for  the  argu- 
ments about  sonic  booms.  Since  no  one 
in  any  American  community  will  ever 
hear  a  sonic  boom  fnan  an  SST,  the 
whole  discussion  is  academic. 

The  problem  of  engine  noise  at  the  air- 
port is  another  matter,  however.  The 
General  Electric  engines  designed  for 
the  SST  prototype  will  be  the  most  pow- 
erful ever  built.  There  will  be  65.000 
praunds  of  thrust  in  each  engine.  This  is 
more  horsepower  than  a  full  squadron 
of  B-lTs  developed  in  World  War  n. 

There  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  they  will  create 
more  noise  than  present  engines.  How- 
ever, their  enormous  pwwer  will  allow 
them  to  rise  quickly  on  takeoff  and  the 
resultant  engine  sound  will  be  less  than 
today's  jets  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  end  of  the  airport.  Engineers  for  the 
contracting  company  claim  that  using 
today's  yardstick  for  the  measurement 
of  soimd,  the  SST  being  designed  for  the 
United  States  would  be  significantly 
quieter  than  today's  jets  on  both  the 
climb-out  and  the  approach  path.  They 
admit  that  the  so-called  sideline  noise 
on  the  airport  Is  still  a  problem.  This 
is  acknowledged  by  the  Government,  the 
Boeing  Co..  and  General  Electric,  and  all 
are  concentrating  intensive,  efforts  cm 
the  development  of  new  soimd  suppres- 
sion devices.  There  is  not  a  shred  of 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  American  tech- 
nical know-how  wiU  be  equal  to  the  task 
of  overcoming  this  problem. 

One  of  the  arguments  heard  most  fre- 
quently from  the  opp>onents  of  the  SST 
poses  the  question  of  why  private  indus- 
try does  not  finance  the  investment  en- 
tirely on  its  own  and  without  help  from 
the  Government.  The  answer  is  that  no 
private  company  has  the  kind  of  finan- 
cial reserves  that  such  a  commitment 
would  require.  Development  of  two  SST 
prototype  planes  will  nm  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion. This  is  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  net  worth  of  tiie  contracting  com- 
l>any.  The  SST  necessarily  must  be  a 
joint  venture  with  the  GoTwrunent,  the 
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manufacturer,  tmd  the  airl  nes  sharing 
both  the  risk  and  the  rewird.  Present 
plans  caJl  for  Government  financing  of 
about  $1.2  billion.  Boeing  |will  commit 
$211  million  for  the  prototjjpe  program. 
General  Electric  will  put  up  $91  million 
and  the  airlines  have  lnves;ed  $60  mil- 
lion. To  provide  a  comparison,  let  me 
point  out  that  Boeing's  inKestment  in 
the  707  prototype  was  only  $16  million, 
but  this  was  regarded  as  a  tremendous 
risk  to  a  private  company  yiiars  sigo. 

Mr.  President,  It  might  sc  und  strange 
for  a  conservative  to  be  argu  ing  for  Gov- 
ernment assistance.  But  :  remember 
reading  that  when  the  ra  1  roads  were 
pushing  west  they  did  not  hi  ive  sufficient 
money  and  to  entice  them  tl  ey  were  giv- 
en every  other  section  of  la;  id  along  the 
way.  which  remained  in  the  r  possession 
and  which  constituted  the  gi  eatest  worth 
of  the  railroads  In  years.  The  Federal 
Government  long  has  been  i  partner  in 
the  shipping  industry  and  in  other  in- 
dustries where  it  was  imposs  ble  for  com- 
panies to  provide  the  initial  financing. 

But  as  I  said  earlier,  we  do  live  in  a 
changing  world.  Progress  und  the  im- 
plements of  progress.  lik«  everything 
else,  are  selling  on  today's  market  at  in- 
flated prices.  I  might  say  le  have  our 
liberal  friends  to  thank  for  this  infla- 
tion because  it  resulted  f  ron  i  the  extrav- 
agance and  inefficiency  witl|»  which  they 
operated  the  Federal  Govtrnment  for 
about  three  and  a  half  decudes. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  developments  in 
transportation  modes  arouiid  the  world 
are  moving  ahead  at  a  pa;e  which  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  equal  It  is  some- 
times argued  that  America  c  oes  not  need 
an  SST;  that  subsonic  JKts  are  fast 
enough.  The  people  using  I  his  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  cynical  Americans  who  in 
the  early  days  of  this  cen  ury  used  to 
shout  "get  a  horse"  at  ev;ry  motorist 
they  encountered.  Historj-  sHows  that  the 
traveling  public  has  welcomtd  every  new 
level  of  speed  and  comfort — from  the 
fast,  light  "surrey  with  the  fringe  on  top" 
to  the  747  Jet  transport  which  is  begin- 
ning to  fly  the  "wide  blue  yonder"  over 
America  today.  Flight  times  on  long 
range  over  water  routes  w:U  be  cut  by 
more  than  50  percent  when  the  SST  be- 
comes (K>erational. 

Our  time-conscious  travelers  will  wel- 
come the  Increased  speeds.  rThey  can  be 
expected  to  demand  it  of  airlines  once 
supersonic  travel  becomes  feasible  any- 
where in  the  world.  So  w(  can  expect 
the  principal  world  airliniis.  including 
those  in  the  United  States,  to  buy  SSTs 
wherever  they  can  get  then .  in  the  near 
future.  If  only  the  British-  French  Con- 
corde and  the  Russian  TU-1  44  are  avail- 
able, then  the  biggest  bfisiness  ever 
placed  by  any  transportation  industry 
will  go  to  foreign  countries  and  not  the 
United  States.  When  you  ihink  of  the 
amounts  involved,  this  cons  deration  be- 
comes a  factor  in  America  s  ailing  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situatioii.  in  its  em- 
ployment picture,  in  its  imake  as  a  world 
leader,  as  well  as  in  its  ti  ansportation 
capability. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pr(!sident,  I  am 
delighted  that  I  had  a  chance  to  be  on 
the  floor  to  hear  the  dlsting  uished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.  He  is  a  very  fine  per- 
son, he  is  always  fair  and  tti  oughtf ul  and 


considerate,  and  I  think  he  makes  an 
eloquent  speech  in  support  of  the  super- 
sonic transport,  which  I,  of  course, 
strongly  oppose. 

I  might  say  that,  with  aD  the  eloquence 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona — I  think 
the  real  argument  for  the  supersonic 
transport  was  made,  in  almost  seconds.  I 
would  say,  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  a  little  ear- 
lier to  day  when  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  take  the  floor  for  a  few  minutes 
after  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yielded 
the  floor.  As  I  recsill,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  said — and  it  was  trans- 
parent what  he  was  getting  at — he  could 
not  be  here,  unfortunately.  He  could  not 
stay  to  hear  the  speech  on  the  supersonic 
transport  because  he  had  to  be  working 
on  the  HEW  bill,  and  he  said,  "There  is 
a  lot  of  money  in  it  for  Wisconsin."  The 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  are  the 
two  best  reasons  for  voting  for  the  super- 
sonic transport,  and  every  Senator 
knows  it.  They  are  men  of  complete  in- 
tegrity. They  are  also  men  of  great  power 
and  great  authority.  I  think  we  aU  real- 
ize that  they  want  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, and  want  it  very  badly.  But  I  think 
we  should  be  aware  of  the  realities  in  this 
matter  when  we  discuss  the  issue. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make,  be- 
fore I  rebut  some  of  the  specific  points 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  is 
that  it  is  interesting  to  hear  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  who  is  the  voice  of 
conservatism  in  this  body,  and  also  in 
the  country,  and  a  very  responsible  amd 
able  voice,  when  he  says  the  liberals  are 
the  ones  who  have  their  heads  in  the 
sand  and  are  stand-patters  and  are  op- 
posing progress. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  an  ironic  sit- 
uation now  which  very  few  people  in  the 
press  have  discussed,  and  that  is  that  the 
liberals  are  the  ones  who  want  to  econo- 
mize, who  want  to  cut  down  spending  in 
the  areas  where  spending  can  be  cut. 
The  big  expenditures  for  the  past  few 
years,  and  in  fact,  for  some  time,  have 
been  in  the  military  area.  The  liberal 
Members  of  the  Senate,  by  and  large,  are 
those  who  are  opposed  to  wasteful  and 
excessive  military  spending,  who  have 
introduced  amendments,  who  have 
fought  for  cuts,  who  have  voted  to  re- 
duce spending  proposals  by  the  Presi- 
dent, not  only  in  the  military  area,  not 
only  in  the  SST  area,  but  also  in  the 
space  program  and  in  many  others. 

On  pages  4  and  5  of  the  speech  which 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  just  de- 
livered, he  claims  we  should  proceed 
with  the  SST  because  of  its  employ- 
ment impact.  He  cites  industry  estimates 
that  the  SST  will  provide  direct  employ- 
ment for  more  than  20,000  persons  in 
1971  and  that  ultimately,  via  the  "multi- 
plier effect,"  the  number  of  jobs  affected 
will  exceed  150.000  at  the  peak— 50.000 
direct  jobs,  and   150,000  altogether. 

The  first  answer  to  that  is  that  if  we 
are  looking  for  a  WPA  job  to  put  people 
to  work,  I  would  think  that  this  would 
be  a  very  expensive,  inefficient  way  to  do 
it.  I  think,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  the  expert  in  this 
field  is  the  Department  of  Labor.  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Labor  Department  asking 
about   the   employment  impact  of  the 


SST.  I  am  going  to  ask  permission  to 
put  that  letter  in  the  Record,  but  first  let 
me  quote  briefly  from  it. 

I  asked  the  Department  to  give  me  an 
up-to-date  estimate  of  the  impact  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  SST  on  employment, 
in  view  of  the  changed  employment  situ- 
ation, because  when  the  Department  of 
Labor  gave  the  ad  hoc  committee  an 
estimate  in  1969,  we  had  a  different  em- 
ploj-ment  situation.  At  that  time  the  De- 
partment said  it  was  opposed  to  the  SST. 
that  the  labor  benefits  would  be  insignifl- 
cant:  but  I  wanted  the  Department  to 
bring  that  judgment  up  to  date  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  imemployment  has  in- 
creased. 

In  the  Department  of  Labor's  letter  to 
me  of  April  30,  1970,  it  said: 

While  the  employment  situation  has 
changed  since  I  was  Involved  In  the  evalua- 
tion of  this  program  a  year  ago,  we  have  no 
evidence  which  Indicates  much  easing  in  the 
overall  demand  for  professional  and  techni- 
cal workers  who  might  be  involved  In  SST 
production. 

The  letter  concludes  with  the  state- 
ment that.  No.  1,  the  net  employment  in- 
crease from  the  SST  would  be  negligible; 
No.  2,  the  overall  national  demand  for 
high-skilled  professiontds  remains 
strong:  and  No.  3,  SST  production  would 
do  little  to  benefit  those  lower  skill  work- 
ers hardest  hit  by  the  current  downturn. 

Later  on  in  his  speech  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  stated  that  assuming  the 
full  goal  of  500  planes  sold  is  reached, 
the  Government  will  recoup  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  on  its  investment. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  this  $1 
billion  return  really  amounts  to.  It  rep- 
resents a  4.3-percent  return  on  Govern- 
ment Investment  when  we  consider  the 
nimiber  of  years  over  which  the  invest- 
ment is  made  and  the  rate  at  which  the 
investment  will  be  returned.  I  point  out 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
paying  7  percent  to  8  percent  for  its 
money.  So  a  return  of  4.3  percent,  even 
if  the  optimum  is  achieved — and  I  chal- 
lenge the  assertion  that  we  are  going  to 
have  500  planes  in  operation — even  un- 
der the  best  circumstances  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  getting  its  money  in 
terms  of  what  it  has  to  pay  to  borrow 
money  to  finance  the  program. 

Furthermore,  what  Is  more  telling, 
when  we  compare  the  Goverrunent's  re- 
turn with  the  return  of  the  private  con- 
cerns that  are  involved  here,  we  really 
see  the  injustice  of  the  matter.  'While  the 
Government  is  making  4.3  percent  on 
those  500  planes,  Boeing's  return  on  its 
investment  will  be  15  percent.  General 
Electric 's  will  be  11.2  percent,  and  the 
airlines'  wUl  be  21.5  percent.  This  is  some 
partnership.  These  figures  are  FAA 
figures,  from  a  report  issued  in  Septem- 
ber 1969  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation entitled  "Summary  of  Current 
Economic  Studies  of  the  U.S.  SST." 

An  estimate  made  by  John  Walgreen, 
former  economist  under  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  and  now  professor  at  'Wheaton 
College,  concludes  that  the  Govern- 
ment's rate  of  return  will  be  from  0  to  3 
percent  "imless  large-scale  sonic  booms 
of  heavily  populated  areas  are  expected 
to  be  acceptable." 

Let  me  further  point  out  that  on  page 
7  of  the  speech  by  the  Senator  from 
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Arizona  he  talks  in  terms  of  airlines 
sharing  both  the  risk  and  the  reward 
from  this  project. 

First,  it  is  Incredible  that  any  arrange- 
ment under  which  the  Government  pays 
90  percent  and  private  investors  pay  10 
percent  can  be  considered  a  fair  sharing 
of  the  risk.  But  what  about  reward? 
Does  the  Goverimient  at  least  get  the 
lion's  share  of  the  profits?  Of  course  not. 
Walgreen's  paper  works  out  some  likely 
returns,  based  on  varying  assumptions. 

Walgreen's  analysis  makes  certain  as- 
sumptions— that  travel  by  air  grows  at 
10  percent  a  year,  which  is  the  historic 
experience;  that  passengers  value  time' 
at  a  rate  equal  to  hourly  earnings;  that 
the  SST's  will  cost  about  $40  million  each 
and  will  weigh  675,000  pounds.  Based 
on  these  assumptions,  Walgreen  esti- 
mates the  number  of  planes  sold  at  139. 
If  that  number  is  sold,  the  Government 
will  lose  $1,183  billion  on  the  project.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  private 
manufacturers  will  make  a  profit  of  $150 
million  on  the  SST.  They  would  make  a 
profit  while  the  Government  lost  on  the 
SST.  Is  this  a  fair  sharing  of  the  reward 
when  the  Government  puts  up  90  per- 
cent of  the  money? 

Walgreen  uses  other  assumptions  and 
arrives  at  225  planes  sold  and  443  planes 
sold,  respectively.  If  225  are  sold,  the 
Government  will  lose  $552  million,  while 
manufacturers  will  come  out  ahead 
$1,689  bUlion. 

Finally,  if  443  planes  axe  sold,  the  Gov- 
errmient  comes  out  $1.05  billion  ahead — 
this  is  where  the  FAA  gets  its  estimate. 
But  while  the  Government  is  struggling 
to  make  its  $1  billion,  the  manufacturers 
are  raking  in  a  cool  $6,495  billion.  Some 
sharing. 

So  here  is  a  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose 
proposition. 

Furthermore,  the  main  point,  which  I 
am  not  going  to  discuss  in  detail  at  all, 
has  to  do  with  environmental  effects, 
which  we  found  are  increasingly  danger- 
ous, according  to  Mr.  Train,  former  In- 
terior Under  Secretary,  who  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  widely  recognized  experts 
in  the  world  on  the  environment. 

But  the  main  point  is  that  what  the 
Government  can  gain,  what  our  society 
can  gain,  is  so  limited.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  spoke  about  how  we  have  com- 
petition with  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the 
French,  and  with  the  English;  but  where 
is  the  benefit  in  this  program? 

Where  is  the  beneflt?  It  is  true  that 
a  few  people  who  fly  overseas  can  save 
some  time.  They  can  save  3  or  4  hours, 
perhaps,  in  flying  to  London  or  Paris,  or 
8  or  10  hours  if  they  fly  to  Asia.  But  this 
seems  to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
beneflt.  I  have  asked  every  witness — and 
we  have  had  a  nimiber  of  them  testifying 
in  behalf  of  the  SST — and  they  have 
come  up  with  no  real  benefits.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  spend  the  substantial 
amount,  this  year,  of  $290  million,  with 
no  significant  public  benefit  that  we  can 
find. 

As  we  all  know,  President  Nison,  in 
1969,  did  appoint  an  ad  hoc  committee 
consisting  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
members  of  his  Cabinet  and  others — the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 


Labor,  the  President's  Science  Adviser, 
and  many  others — to  give  their  judg- 
ment on  the  balance  of  payments. 

Unanimously,  they  indicated  that  this 
was  not  a  good  investment.  They  were 
opposed  to  the  investment.  That  is  why 
I  conclude  reluctantly  that  while  the 
distingtiished  Senators  from  Washing- 
ton, though  very  fine  and  able  men,  have 
reasons  which  I  think  we  can  all  under- 
stand to  favor  this  program,  it  is  a  pro- 
gram which,  it  seems  to  me.  it  is  very 
hard  to  justify. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Labor — 
there  are  two  of  them,  one  dated  in  1969 
and  the  other  in  1970 — be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Depaktment  or  Labor. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  26, 1969. 
Hon.  Jambs  M.  Begcs, 

Under   Secretary.  Department  of  Tranapor- 
tation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Becgs:  As  agreed  at  yesterday's 
meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  this 
letter  supersedes  my  letter  of  March  31.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  report  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Review  Committee  on  the  SST  will 
be  made  up  of  (a)  the  reports  of  the  four 
working  panels  and  (b)  this  and  letters  from 
other  Committee  members  setting  forth  ad- 
ditional views  and  recommendations. 

I  wish  to  summarize  for  the  record  the 
oral  comments  which  I  made  yesterday  to 
Secretary  Volpe  as  follows : 

1.  The  range  of  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  economic  benefits  from  the  SST  Is 
such  that  no  clear  case  can  be  made  on 
economic  grounds  for  proceeding  with  the 
SST  development. 

2.  Technological  spill  over  benefits  appear 
to  be  negligible. 

3.  There  are  major  environmental  and 
social  problems  which  have  not  been  solved 
and  which  should  be  the  subject  of  fur- 
ther intensive  research  before  proceeding 
with  prototype  construction. 

4.  The  effect  of  SST  development  on  the 
balance  of  payments  is  likely  to  be  nega- 
tive because  of  the  probable  major  Increase 
In  United  States  tourism  abroad. 

5.  The  net  employment  increase  from  SST 
production  would  likely  be  negligible  and 
would  occur  in  the  professional  and  technical 
categories  where  shortages  already  exist.  The 
project  would  have  practically  no  employ- 
ment benefits  for  the  disadvantaged  hard- 
core unemployed  with  low  skill  levels. 

In  addition,  we  would  recommend  that 
the  responsibility  for  long  term  research  and 
development  activities  related  to  supersonic 
flight  should  be  shifted  from  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  The  basic  mission  of 
the  FAA,  to  insure  safe  and  efficient  com- 
mercial air  travel,  would  appear  to  conflict 
with  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  a 
major  research  and  development  pffogram 
leading  to  the  certification  of  a  particular 
supersonic  aircraft  to  be  produced  by  a  single 
commercial  firm. 

Finally,  It  would  be  our  recommendation 
that  currently  available  funds  for  SST  devel- 
opment be  applied  In  1970  to  further  in- 
tensive research  on  the  environmental 
hazards  associated  with  the  supersonic  flight 
and  to  further  refinement  of  the  economic 
and  market  studies. 
Sincerely, 

Arnold  R.  Weber, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Uanpower. 


U.S.  Department  or  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  30. 1970. 
Hon.  William  Psozmire, 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Economy    in 
Government.    U.S.   Seriate.    Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  14  in  which  you  di- 
rected my  attention  once  again  to  the 
supersonic  transport  program.  While  the 
employment  situation  has  changed  since  I 
was  involved  in  the  evaluation  of  this  pro- 
gram a  year  ago,  we  have  no  evidence  which 
Indicates  much  easing  in  the  overall  demand 
for  professional  and  technical  workers  who 
might  be  involved  In  SST  production.  There 
has  been,  however,  an  increase  in  the  sup- 
ply of  semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers  due 
to  cutbacks  in  defense  related  Industries  and 
the  space  programs,  among  other  industries. 
In  the  Seattle  area,  the  cutbacks  are  begin- 
ning to  include  some  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers  also. 

Our  field  offices  have  Indicated  that  work- 
ers with  specialized  aircraft  skills  and  ex- 
tensive experience — instrument,  aircraft,  and 
electrical  engineers  and  other  technicians — 
may  remain  unemployed  for  relatively  long 
periods  unless  they  migrate  to,  or  seek  jobs 
In,  other  areas.  Workers  In  professional, 
technical,  and  scientific  occupations  will  also 
suffer  unemployment  as  a  result  of  defense 
cutbacks  in  industry  and  Department  of 
Defense  installations,  but  these  will  be 
mostly  in  such  areas  as  the  Washington.  D.C, 
suburbs  and  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
These  workers  will  generally  be  covered,  at 
least  Initially,  by  unemployment  insurance. 

The  local  State  employment  offices  are 
being  encouraged  to  be  more  responsive  to 
the  Job  placement  needs  of  the  more  highly 
skilled  workers  and  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers,  particularly  to  establish  more 
precise  procedures  to  compare  job  shortages 
and  surpluses  among  the  various  labor  mar- 
ket areas.  The  emphasis  In  recent  years 
has  been  so  heavily  directed  toward  the  dis- 
advantaged workers  that  special  capabilities 
will  now  have  to  be  developed  in  some  of  the 
local  employment  offices  to  handle  the 
needs  of  higher  level  workers. 

Therefore,  although  the  overall  employ- 
ment situation  In  the  country  has  certainly 
shifted  since  last  year,  we  would  stUl  con- 
clude that, 

(a)  the  net  employment  Increase  from  the 
SST  would  be  negligible; 

(b)  the  overall  national  demand  for  high 
skill  professionals  remains  strong,  and 

(c)  SST  production  would  do  little  to 
beneflt  those  lower  skill  workers  hardest  bit 
by  the  current  downturn. 

As  you  know,  the  President,  after  weigh- 
ing the  entire  range  of  views  on  the  SST. 
has  recommended  to  the  Congrees  that  de- 
velopment on  an  SST  should  proceed.  Ob- 
viously, the  employment  effects  of  SST 
development  were  only  one  factor  among 
many  which  he  considered  in  making  his 
final  decision. 

We  h^ve  not  been  involved  in  any  further 
review  or  discussions  with  respect  to  SST 
development  since  March  of  last  year  and 
are  therefore  in  no  position  to  comment  on 
the  status  oi  other  areas  of  concern  which 
surfaced  In  that  earlier  review. 
Sincerely, 

Arnold  R.  Weber, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  do 
not  think  he  has  made  an  argument 
against  the  SST;  I  think  his  argument 
was  against  the  financing. 
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It  may  be  that  there  are  Isome  In- 
equiaes  in  the  financing.  Howevier.  I  have 
seen  figures  completely  <H>poMte  to  the 
figures  the  Senator  has  used. 

If  there  Is  opposition  to  the  construc- 
tion of  this  aircraft  based  on  engineer- 
ing or  aerodjTiamics,  or  concerning  the 
need,  then  I  think  we  shall  hai  e  to  meet 
that  some  day;  but  if  the  Sen; iter's  fig- 
ures merely  show  it  is  a  bad  financial 
deal  for  the  Federal  Govemiient.  and 
if  that  Is  true,  then  I  would  suggest  that 
we  can  get  together  and  figure  out  some 
other  way  to  do  it.  But  I  have  3  et  to  hear 
anything  that  convinces  me  that  this 
plane  should  not  be  built. 

The  Senator  is  asking  for  r€  asons ;  let 
me  cite  one.  We  now  dom  nate  the 
worlds  aircraft  market,  mainly  because 
we  have  built  faster  and  better  airplanes 
since  World  War  II. 

The  minute  that  some  other  countiy 
makes  available  a  supersonic  Uansport. 
our  airlines  are  going  to  buy  (hem.  Air- 
lines around  the  world  are  go  ng  to  buy 
them:  and  once  that  happens  then  our 
ability  to  control  the  so-called  domestic- 
type  market,  the  subsonic  type  market,  is 
going  to  disappear;  and  while  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  seem  to  sliow  mu<  h  interest 
in  the  unemployment  created,  we  would 
have  a  real  problem.  I  might  say  that, 
thnnigh  the  eflforts  of  the  dis^ngulshed 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  we  hive  a  large 
unemployment  rate  in  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry and  the  anonics  industry  today. 

I  do  not  argue  that  we  should  have  a 
high  rate  of  expenditures  in  tt  e  military 
or  any  other  field  just  for  Uie  sake  of 
keeping  up  employment,  but  I  think  it  is 
a  lot  cheaper  to  keep  a  man  on  the  job 
than  to  pay  him  unemployment  com- 
pensation, regardless  of  wheth»r  you  call 
it  a  WPA  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  remark  the 
Senator  made  about  military  spending, 
yesterday  I  put  something  in  tJie  Record 
that  I  want  to  read — it  will  tkke  only  a 
moment  or  two — that  I  think  will  sort  of 
chase  the  bugaboo  of  militarf  spending 
out  the  window. 

In  part.  I  said: 

since  Pr«sl(Jent  NUon  took  oflii*.  our  mlU- 
■Ury  speeding  bas  been  declining.  The  pro- 
jected military  budget  for  fiacal  ir71  Is  aboirt 
20  percent  lower  than  the  budget  for  similar 
expenditures  In  the  last  year  undfr  President 
Johnson.  This  makes  allowance  !for  the  In- 
flation of  prices  In  that  period  but  no  cor- 
responding reduction  has  been  mi  kle  in  other 
kinds  of  spending.  Por  example.  In  the  cur- 
rent 3-year  period — fiscal  year  1IW8  to  fiscal 
year  1971 — defense  spending  Is  >elng  cut  9 
percent,  outlays  for  education  and  other 
BOdal  purposes  boosted  47  percint.  and  all 
other  Federal  expenditures  Incrwiaed  21  per- 
cent. But  the  record  of  defense  (osts  should 
probably  be  reviewed  In  a  broad<  r  historical 
perspective: 

Immediately  after  World  War  I.  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  was  largely  dismantled 
and  outlays  fell  precipitately  froi^  WO  billion 
In  1945  to  between  »U  and  %\Z  bllUon  an- 
nually from  1948  to  1950.  This  unUateral  dis- 
armament was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Korean  Gtctlon  which  shot  defer  ee  costs  up 
to  %bO  billion  In  1953  Since  that  time,  that 
Is,  between  1063  and  fiscal  year  t971  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  defense  oxpendltures 
increased  49  percent — approxmiately  equai 
to  the  simultaneous  rate  of  price  tlse.  Spend- 
ing for  health,  education,  welfare,  and  labor 
Increase  944  percent;  for  all  oth^  functions 
182  percent. 


More  than  half  of  the  $139  billion  increase 
In  Federal  expenditures  between  1958  and 
1971  was  applied  to  social  purposes,  less  than 
one-fifth  to  defense.  Defense  meanwhile 
fttmnfc-  from  64  percMtt  of  the  Federal  bud- 
get to  3«  percent,  from  13.8  percent  of  groaa 
national  product  to  about  7.2  percent. 

I  mention  that,  Mr.  President,  because 
I  have  h«ard  too  often  that  military 
spending,  for  example,  is  the  cause  of  In- 
flation. It  is  not.  It  Is  tlie  high  rate  of 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government  In 
unrelated  fields  during  a  period  of  our 
economic  history  when  we  do  not  need 
a  high  rate  of  Federal  sp)ending,  and  we 
are  now  paying  the  piper. 

This  inflation  we  are  going  through  was 
caused  by  the  uncalled-for  rate  of  spend- 
ing in  the  Johnson  administration:  and 
thank  goodness  President  Nixon  is  doing 
his  best  to  cut  it  down,  so  that  we  can 
decrease  the  fires  of  inflation.  But  I  deny 
the  repeated  statements  made  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  men 
who  should  know  better  that  military 
spending  is  the  cause  of  inflation. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  military 
spending  can  cause  it.  But  it  has  not. 
Wars  usually  have  as  an  aftermath  in- 
flation— I  think  mainly  because  we  have 
not  had  the  courage  to  adjust  the  price 
of  gold  at  the  end  of  each  war  period.  We 
have  not  done  it,  and  we  have  suffered 
inflati(m. 

But  I  do  not  like  military  spending 
blamed  for  the  inflation  we  have  today. 
So  I  repeat,  I  hope  during  the  continu- 
ing debate  we  will  certainly  have  on  this 
subject  we  can  get  a  little  more  concrete 
opposition  to  what  we  are  talking  about, 
the  SST.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  sit 
down  with  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  at 
any  time  and  talk  about  the  financing,  if 
he  feels  it  is  an  unjust  approach. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  see,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  hour  Is  late.  I  shall  try  to  be  as 
concise  as  I  can  in  responding  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona:  I  have  one  or  two 
other  things  I  wish  to  put  in  the  Record. 

When  we  talk  about  the  fact  that  mili- 
tary spending  has  been  cut  in  the  last 
couple  of  years,  we  have  to  recognlEe  the 
fact  that  the  Vietnam  war  has  been  de- 
escalated.  I  think  this  administration 
deserves  some  credit  for  that,  and  I  have 
tried  to  give  them  credit.  We  have  with- 
drawn 115,000  troops,  and  eased  up  on 
our  aggressive  operations  in  Vietnam. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  others 
have  indicated  that  we  have  cut  spend- 
ing there  between  $12  billion  and  $15 
billion:  but  that  peace  dividend  has  evap- 
orated by  going  into  other  military  pro- 
grams, apparently,  because  we  certainly 
have  not  cut  the  military  budget  by  $12 
billion  or  $15  billion. 

It  is  true  that  inflation  is  one  reason 
why  the  military  budget  has  not  gone 
down  as  much  as  it  should  have.  But 
when  we  talk  about  cutting  overall 
spending,  we  cannot  get  away  from  the 
analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which  showed  that  the  kind  of  spending 
we  can  get  at,  the  controllable  spend- 
ing, is  limited  to  about  $100  billion.  Vae 
other  $100  bilUon  of  our  $200  bilUon 
budget  is  involved  in  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  in  things  Like  social  security 
commitments  and  payments,  contracts 
that  we  have  to  pay  for,  veterans'  pen- 
sions, and  that  kind  of  thing. 


Of  that  $100  billion  that  Is  control- 
lable, between  $70  billion  and  $75  billion 
of  it  is  military  spending.  So  we  can 
talk  about  all  these  other  programs 
which  have  passed  the  Senate,  many  of 
them  unanimously  or  almost  imani- 
mously,  like  social  security  measures; 
but  if  wc  are  going  to  talk  about  a  realis- 
tic effort  to  cut  back  spending,  we  have 
to  confront  the  fact  that  the  military 
area  is  where  the  action  is. 

Mr.  President,  with  relation  to  the 
SST,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Arizona — I  think  we  made  good 
progress  this  afternoon — say  that  he 
thinks  we  should  sit  down  and  discuss 
the  financing  and  that  he  has  an  oi>on 
mind  on  it.  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
then  reserve  his  support  for  the  SST 
when  it  comes  before  us,  until  we  can 
have  a  good,  hard  look  at  that  financing, 
to  see  whether  it  is  fair  to  the  Federal 
Government.  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
event  he  concludes  that  this  allocation 
of  profits  and  losses,  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail  this  afternoon  is 
true — if  he  finds  that  is  true — he  would 
then  oppose  the  SST,  or  at  least  insist 
that  Yxlore  we  appropriate  $290  million 
for  it,  a  fairer  contract  be  worked  out. 

I  might  say  that  it  is  true  that  I  con- 
fined my  arguments  on  the  SST  to  fi- 
nancing and  labor  costs.  This  was  a  re- 
buttal to  parts  of  the  very  fine  speech  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  It  was  not  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  what  is  wrong 
with  the  SST.  I  did  that  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  wais  in  the  Chamber  when  I  did 
it.  I  covered  many  areas — the  environ- 
mental effect,  the  lack  of  purpose,  the 
noise  problem,  which  is  so  serious  and 
which  he  discussed  so  ably  and  fairly 
today. 


CONSUi 

co: 


ER    PRICE    INDEX 
UES  TO  RISE 


Mr.  PRQKMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index — what  is  known  as 
the  cost-of-living  index — for  May  has 
just  been  released. 

Once  again,  consumer  prices  rose.  They 
rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  percent  over 
the  previous  month  of  April.  They  are  up 
6.2  percent  over  a  year  ago. 

Pood  prices,  which  ordinarily  fall  in 
May,  are  up  by  0.4  percent  over  the  previ- 
ous month  on  a  seasonably  adjusted  basis. 

One  other  fact  Is  very  important  in 
all  of  this.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  how  wages  have  pushed  up  prices. 
But  the  American  wage  earner — even 
with  some  large  increases  in  hourly 
rates — is  worse  off  today  than  he  was  1 
year  ago.  Figures  just  released  indicate 
that  average  weekly  earnings  in  real 
terms  for  a  worker  with  three  dependents 
have  declined  by  1.2  percent  in  May  1970 
as  against  May  of  1969. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  anti- 
inflation  policies  have  not  worked.  Prices 
continue  to  go  up.  The  rate  at  which  they 
are  going  up  is  not  declining  in  any  sig- 
nificant way.  The  wage  earner,  those  on 
fixed  incomes,  the  elderly,  the  poor,  and 
the  ordinary  American  citizens  are  taking 
it  on  the  chin. 

Even  the  big  corporations  are  suffer- 
ing. Corporate  profits  are  down  as  costs 
have  gone  up.  Stockholders  have  not  only 
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seen  their  dividends  reduced,  but  also, 
as  the  market  has  fallen,  their  equity 
Itself  has  declined. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  President 
should  act  and  act  far  more  decisively 
than  he  indicated  he  would  in  his  speech 
yesterday. 

He  should  adopt  stronger  wage-price 
guidelines  than  he  has  indicated  he  will — 
as  welcome  as  his  initial  program  may  be. 

He  should  cut  back  dramatically  on 
military  spending,  on  space  spending,  and 
on  unneeded  items  such  as  the  SST.  This 
would  reduce  spending,  insure  a  Govern- 
ment surplus,  reduce  the  pressures  on 
interest  rates,  and  restore  confidence  in 
the  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  must 
institute  programs  to  charmel  a  part 
of  these  funds  into  housing,  antipollu- 
tion and  other  progrsuns  to  insure  that 
those  whose  jobs  are  cut  back  by  defense 
can  be  employed  in  these  socially  useful 
programs.  This  must  be  done  with  plan- 
ning and  intelligence. 

At  the  moment,  I  see  no  indication  that 
this  job  is  being  done  and  that  there  are 
any  plans  for  the  transition  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy. 

I  might  point  out  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Stein,  who  is  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers — and 
It  is  my  imderstandlng  was  given  the 
principal  responsibility  or  a  responsibil- 
ity of  working  for  conversion  from  war 
to  peace — indicated  that  there  just  is  not 
any  program  that  Congress  or  the  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  told  about.  The  ad- 
ministration does  not  have  a  reconver- 
sion program.  They  do  not  have  any  pro- 
gram for  putting  to  work  people  who  are 
now  in  the  military  and  who  will  be  dis- 
charged, we  hope,  in  future  years. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  imanimously — all 
the  Republicans,  all  the  Democrats,  all 
the  House  Members,  all  the  Senate  Mem- 
bers— agreed  that  we  should  have  a  pro- 
gram, with  jobs  on  the  shelf,  construc- 
tive jobs  available,  for  people  who  will 
be  thrown  out  of  work  or  will  be  pushed 
out  of  work  as  we  cut  back  in  the  mill* 
tary  area,  so  that  they  can  go  to  work. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  change 
in  policies.  We  caimot  continue  attempt- 
ing to  stop  inflation  by  Inducing  un- 
employment. That  policy  is  wrong  in  it- 
self. But  it  Is  also  a  failure,  because 
It  has  not  stopped  or  even  slowed  down 
Inflation. 

The  time  for  action  has  come.  The 
country  will  not  continue  to  accept  bad 
news  month  after  month  on  both  the 
job  and  the  inflation  fronts. 


THE  MAJORITY  LEADER  SPEAKS  ON 
NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economy  In  Government  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  had  the  very 
real  privilege  of  hearing  the  distingiilshed 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Senator 
Mansfield,  outline  his  views  on  national 
priorities. 

The  great  respect  we  all  have  for  the 
majority  leader  is  based  on  our  recogni- 
tion of  him  as  a  deeply  thoughtful  man, 
a  man  of  conscience  and  conviction;  in 


short,  a  true  statesman.  The  majority 
leader  Is  not  a  man  to  waste  his  words; 
when  he  speaks,  he  has  something  to 
say. 

In  his  statement  yesterday.  Senator 
Mansfield  had  a  great  deal  to  say.  First, 
he  described  the  way  in  which  we  have 
poured  resources  into  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment, wasting  billions  of  dollars 
through  sheer  InefiQciency  and  misman- 
agement  in  the  process,  while  at  the 
same  time  "we  allowed  the  cities  to  rot — 
the  slums  to  grow,  and  the  ghettos  to 
simmer  and  erupt."  The  majority  leader 
then  described  the  actions  that  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Senate  in  particular,  have 
already  taken  to  initiate  a  shift  in  spend- 
ing priorities.  Last  year  the  Congress 
cut  $5.6  billion  from  the  administration's 
spending  requests,  with  most  of  the  cut 
taken  from  the  military  budget.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Congress  added  money 
for  health,  education,  manpower,  and 
antipollution  programs. 

Yesterday,  Senator  Mansfield  stated 
his  conviction  that  this  shift  in  national 
priorities  must  continue.  In  his  succinct, 
yet  nonetheless  eloquent,  words : 

The  same  measure  of  cooperation,  dedica- 
tion, and  devotion  that  has  characterized 
past  Investments  In  military  programs  and 
hardware  must  be  applied  with  the  same  re- 
solve and  effect  to  the  programs  of  human 
Investment  that  are  so  vital  now  and  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  majority  lead- 
er speaks,  we  listen,  because  we  know 
that  he  is  stating  the  conviction  and  the 
determination  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  the  Congress  to  do  the  job  which 
must  be  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Mansfield  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement   bt   Senator   Mike   Mansfield 

Gentleman,  I  first  wish  to  thank  you  for 
extending  me  this  opportunity.  There  Is  no 
single  expert  when  it  comes  to  assigning 
priorities  or  even  for  defining  all  of  the 
various  problems  that  confront  us  as  a  na- 
tion t>oth  at  home  and  abroad.  I  do,  however, 
profess  certain  notions  about  the  order  of 
things.  And  I  prefer  to  look  at  tbMn  in  terms 
of  balance,  of  emphasis  and  choice. 

Today  we  face  perhaps  the  gravest  choices 
of  all.  To  be  sure,  militarily  we  are  a  strong 
nation.  We  are  a  nation  that  has  produced  a 
stockpile  of  weapons  and  weaponry  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  earth  many  times  over.  Since 
World  War  n,  we  have  spent  (1,250  hlUlon 
on  national  defense.  But  the  security  of  a 
nation  cannot  be  measured  solely  by  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  military  hard- 
ware—even If  each  dollar  spent  were  spent 
for  weapons  systems  that  worked.  The  de- 
cision to  allocate  so  much  of  our  resources 
for  military  might — in  many  cases  purchas- 
ing mUltary  white  elephants  with  a  billion 
doUar  price  tag — has  cost  us  dearly  in  terms 
of  satisfying  what  to  me  are  the  essential 
Ingredients  of  a  healthy  and  secure  society — 
good  education  and  health,  decent  living 
conditions  for  all,  a  safe  and  clean  environ- 
ment and  the  absence  of  poverty.  Over  the 
years  as  we  continued  to  buUd  militarily,  we 
allowed  the  dtles  to  rot,  we  allowed  the 
slums  to  grow  and  the  ghettos  to  slnuner 
and  erupt.  Only  recently  have  we  recognized 
that  the  whole  fabric  of  our  society  has  be- 
gun to  imravel  at  the  seams.  Only  recently 


have  we  begun  to  talk  In  terms  of  shifting 
the  emphasis,  of  establishing  a  l>etter  bal- 
ance with  reei>ect  to  these  fundamental 
needs  at  home  and  our  continuing  involve- 
ments abroad. 

It  has  been  right  here  In  this  Committee, 
I  might  say,  that  much  of  the  recognition 
was  first  Indicated.  It  bas  been  your  efforts, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, that  have  done  so  much,  I  believe,  to 
highlight  the  Imbalance  on  the  priorities 
scale.  It  Is  through  your  efforts  that  the 
public  has  become  aware  that  out  of  (956 
spent  by  our  government  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  (400  goes  to  the  Pentagon. 

But  size  expenditure  alone  Is  not  the  only 
startling  revelation;  there  Is  the  Immense 
waste  that  has  accompanied  our  vast  mili- 
tary disbursements  and  It  Is  this  gross  Inefll- 
clency  that  has  lent  so  much  Impetus  to 
the  struggle  over  priorities.  For  example,  the 
additional  (2  billion  spent  to  correct  wrong 
estimates  on  the  C5-A  cargo  plane  alone 
equalled  almost  all  of  the  money  spent  on 
Health  and  Mental  Health  programs  this 
year.  It  more  than  doubles  the  Administra- 
tion request  for  federal  urban  renewal  funds. 
It  is  more  than  eight  times  what  the  Ad- 
ministration requested  last  year  for  pollu- 
tion control;  more  than  eight  times  that 
requested  for  vocational  education;  more 
than  20  times  that  for  education  for  the 
handicapped:  and  more  than  (600  mUllon 
than  was  allocated  last  year  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  And  the  C5-A  Is 
only  one  smaU  example  that  tends  to  sup- 
port the  view  of  those  who  say  that  the  Pen- 
tagon and  Its  countless  contractors  have 
simply  splUed  money  down  the  drain — 
enough  wastage  alone  perhaps  to  fund  ad- 
equately the  needed  pollution  and  environ- 
mental programs  throughout  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Government.  Maybe  It  overstates  and 
over  simplifies  the  matter  but  It  clearly 
demonstrates  the  dUemma  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  made  a  state- 
ment a  few  months  ago  to  the  effect  that 
the  over-cost  on  weapon  syst^ns  conserva- 
tively estimated  and  on  the  basis  of  Informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  was  somewhere  In  the  vicinity  of  (21 
billion.  Now,  one  expects  a  certain  amount 
of  waste,  but  certainly  when  contracts  are 
let  which  Indicate  such  a  tremendous  over- 
cost  and  In  some  Instances  the  Government 
going  In  and  baUlng  out  some  of  the  con- 
tractors, then  I  think  It  Is  time  for  all  of 
us  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  tbe  elimination  of 
waste  alone  Is  enough.  It  is  not.  What  Is 
needed  Is  change  In  basic  attitude  by  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  but  especially  at  the 
federal  level  where  the  real  meaning  of  a 
safe  and  healthy  society  must  be  considered 
anew. 

The  clear  awareness  that  our  resources  are 
not  tinllmlted,  that  our  wealth  Is  not  end- 
less Is  flnaUy  being  imderstood.  If  It  has 
proved  anything,  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
has  established  that  fact  beyond  all  doubt. 
That  Is  why,  also,  the  Congress  last  year 
went  at  least  part  of  the  way  In  attempting 
to  respond  both  to  the  question  of  priorities 
and  to  the  matter  of  our  limited  resources. 
First  of  all.  It  cut  (5.6  billion  from  the  Pres- 
ident's overall  budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  Most  of  those  cuts  came  out  of  pro- 
grams sought  by  the  Pentagon  and  the  mili- 
tary requests  for  more  weapons  and  weapon 
systems.  It  reduced  the  Foreign  Air  Program 
by  the  same  sum — (1  billion.  In  turn.  Con- 
gress added  a  small  fraction  of  the  savings — 
about  (I  billion — to  health  and  welfare 
needs,  to  education  programs,  to  poUutlon 
programs,  manpower  prograite  and  the  Uke. 
This  was  not  enough — not  enough  In  terms 
of  the  areas  where  reductions  were  made  or 
additions  granted — but  It  was  a  beginning; 
It  was  an  Indication  that  the  Congress  and 
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«specl»Uy  th«  S«nate  had  begun  <*>  take  the 
lead  at  kmg  last  tn  what  I  think  K  the  right 
direction.  Congress  demonstrated  that  It  was 
willing  at  least  to  face  the  issue  ol  priorities. 
But  to  complete  the  whole  stor^.  It  should 
be  said  that  not  everyone  was  in  Agreement. 
After  Congress  had  endeavored  t©  face  the 
question  of  priorities  by  slicing  a^aiply  the 
Defense  budget  and  rechanneiuag  a  small 
fraction  of  the  savings  Into  healtti,  welfare, 
education  and  environmental  neefls.  the  ad- 
ministration struck  down  the  action  with  a 
veto  of  these  vital  additions  tol  our  most 
pressing  domestic  needs.  That,  geatlemen.  Is 
the  reel  dilemma  we  In  the  Conferess  con- 
front. , 

For  It  Is  one  thing  to  grasp  thfc  question 
of  balance  and  emphasis.  It  Is  another  to 
implement  a  new  order  of  priorities.  We  are 
only  now  recognising  those  areas  df  domestic 
concern  that  have  for  too  long  befcn  ignored 
In  favor  of  a  global  concern  based  Ion  a  costly 
network  ol  International  agreements,  com- 
mitments and  j)ollcle8  established  decades 
ago  for  circumstances  that  were  then  only 
marginally  relevant  and  that  todny  serve  no 
purpose  whatsoever.  There  are  cmrenOy  over 
3  million  Americans  In  uniform  i  ground  the 
world.  Secretary  Laird  recently  itated  that 
perhaps  a  one  million  man  redu(  tlon  could 
be  achieved  There  Is  simply  no  J  istlflcatlon 
for  the  fact  that  about  1.5  million  uniformed 
Americans  are  stationed  overseas  at  more 
than  3,000  Installations  and  bases  And  with 
them  are  about  500.000  of  their  <lependent8. 
Take  Western  Europe  alone.  What  Is  the 
sense  of  maintaining  about  250.00  [)  American 
troops  there  along  with  their  dependents — 
25  years  after  World  War  II.  This  costs  the 
taxpayer  an  exhorbltant  amount — running 
Into  the  billions  each  year. 

As  another  exsjnple,  since  Wc  rid  War  11 
we  have  spent  »131  billion  In  tot  il  disburse- 
ments to  foreign  nations.  In  that  same 
period  we  have  spent  little  more  than  I'l'c  of 
that  sum  In  seeking  the  causes  ind  preven- 
tion of  crime.  Yet  today,  I  ask,  what  force  Is 
It  that  circumscribes  our  freedom  of  move- 
ment on  the  streets  of  every  city  in  this 
nation?  Certainly  It  Is  not  a  for  sign  power. 
It  is  crime  right  here  at  home.  C  rime  U  one 
of  the  most  important  issues  facing  our  na- 
tion. Time  and  again  our  natloial  advisory 
commissions  on  crime  have  wanied  that  we 
must  commit  ourselves  fully  to  irinnlng  the 
war  on  crtme.  But  even  this  yiar  there  Is 
budgeted  only  M80  minion  to  help  our  sutes 
and  local  governments  fight  crime  That  is 
about  '4  of  the  amount  that  was  squandered 
on  the  C-5A  cargo  plane  in  co  st  overruns 
alone. 

What  1  am  saying  Is  that  as  faslly  as  we 
can  recognize  the  problem  area*,  as  clearly 
as  we  can  point  to  the  needs,  ^e  must  be 
prepared  as  weU  to  devote  all  thiit  Is  needed 
to  solve  the  problems  and  meet  the  needs. 
If  we  are  told  a  missile  syst«m  Ui  necessary — 
but  can't  be  assured  It  will  woiik — we  must 
be  wtlUng  to  Judge  Independently  Its  neces- 
gjty  and  demand  reasonable  assv&nce  of  its 
operational  capability  or  else  bfc  wiUlng  to 
eliminate  it.  If  it  means  that  a  y to  must  be 
overridden,  then  we  must  override  the  veto. 
In  any  event  the  same  measure]  of  coopera- 
tion, dedication  and  devotion  that  has  char- 
acterized past  investments  in  lillltary  pro- 
grams and  hardware  must  be  applied  with 
the  same  resolve  and  effect  to  the  porgram* 
of  human  Investment  that  are  »o  vital  now 
and  in  the  future. 

With  respect  to  our  programi  for  educa- 
tion, health  and  poverty,  we  ha*  always  de- 
manded that  they  prove  effective)  or  we  elimi- 
nate the  funds.  In  the  case  bt  a  missile 
system  that  most  feel  will  not  work  even  11 
built  to  design,  we  insist  that  the  money  be 
spent  regardless  of  the  ImpedUnenU.  That 
can  no  longer  be  the  practice.  l«t  us  apply 
the  avne  atandards  In  each  casa 

iMt.  us  M  a  DAtlon  make  a  oontiract  to  clean 
our  riven  and  our  air,  a  oootract  to  assure 


every  American  child  a  quAUty  education, 
to  aasure  every  American  pedestrian  a  safe 
atreet  in  whlob  to  walk,  and  a  decent  home 
in  which  to  Uv«.  Let  tis  aaaure  aU  a(  the 
training  and  the  skills  needed  for  a  decent 
job  and  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  ua  with- 
stand the  overruns  on  these  contracts  and 
commitments  that  wlU  assuredly  provide 
America  with  the  security  it  has  sought  these 
past  three  decades.  Thank  you  very  much. 


REPRESENTATION    FOR    THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  Uie  growing 
cry  for  representation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  tragic  that  Congress  has 
for  so  long  delayed  action  on  such  a  vital 
Issue  as  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  vote. 
This  session  marks  tlie  20th  time  that 
the  Congress  has  been  faced  with  the 
pleas  of  the  citizens  of  Washington  that 
those  citizens  are  victims  of  taxaticm 
without  representation.  Nineteen  times — 
for  no  years  these  pleas  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears. 

Why  has  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  allowed  its  Capital  City  to  re- 
main a  colony?  What  arguments  can 
possibly  be  put  forth  which  are  more 
pressing,  more  significant  than  funda- 
mental justice?  For  that  is  what  is  at 
issue  here — when  will  we  give  all  our 
citizens,  the  right  to  vote? 

Who  would  deny  that  our  Government 
must  derive  its  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed?  Yet  for  170  years  citi- 
zens of  Washington  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  select  those  who  make  the  laws 
under  which  they  are  governed.  For  170 
years  citizens  of  Washington  have  had 
to  fight  and  die  in  wars  without  having 
the  fundamental  democratic  right  to 
select  representatives  to  Congress.  For 
170  years  citizens  of  Washington  have 
had  to  pay  taxes  which  they  have  had 
no  part  in  legitimizing.  It  Is  shameful 
that  the  Nation  which  considers  Itself  to 
be  the  guardian  of  democracy  should  be 
the  only  democratic  nation  in  the  world 
whose  capital  is  not  represented  In  the 
national  legislature.  Here  Is  our  Capital 
where  democracy  should  be  strongest  it 
is  weakest.  Here  is  our  Capital  where  we 
should  be  setting  an  example  for  the  free 
world  we  are  caught  up  in  meaningless 
delay. 

Two  tasks  face  Congress  if  we  are  ever 
to  truly  strengthen  democracy  In  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  First,  we  must  give  Wash- 
ington full  representation  in  Congress. 
And  then,  we  must  grant  the  District 
home  rule.  Today  I  take  this  time  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  undertake  the  first  of 
these  tasks — that  of  granting  congres- 
sional representation  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Congressional  representation  for  the 
District  is  a  logical  continuation  of  re- 
cent iiKreaaed  Government  concern  with 
voting  rights.  The  abolition  of  the  poll 
tax,  the  voting  rights  acts,  the  reappor- 
tionment decisions  in  the  Supreme  Cotirt. 
and  most  recently  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  voting  act  which  will  give 
18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote  are  all 
giant  steps  toward  more  equitable  voting 
rights  and  procedures.  Is  it  not  about 
time  that  we  extend  these  rights  to  the 
815,000  potential  voters  in  the  District? 


Mr.  President,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  gathered  over  a  million  and 
a  quarter  signatures  from  citlezns  of  all 
50  of  our  States  urging  voting  repre- 
sentation for  District  residents.  The  plat- 
forms of  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Parties  in  1968  contained  a 
plank  supporting  representation  for  tne 
District.  President  Nixon  in  supporting 
such  representation  told  Congress  in  a 
message  last  year: 

It  should  offend  the  democratic  senses 
of  this  nation  that  the  850,000  citizens  of  its 
capital  comprising  a  population  larger  than 
eleven  of  Its  states  have  no  voice  in  Congress. 

Groups  with  such  diverse  interests  as 
the  District  Board  of  Trade,  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  are  all  united  in  their  stand  on  the 
issue.  Massive  petitioning  campaigns  are 
imderway  here  in  the  District.  It  wduld 
seem  that  conditions  are  finally  ripe  for 
a  change  that  has  been  long  overdue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
heed  this  growing  public  support  and 
lend  their  support  to  the  constitutional 
amendment  now  pending  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  which  would  give  the 
District  of  Columbia  full  representation. 
By  full  representation,  I  mean  two  Sen- 
ators and  as  many  Representatives ,  as 
the  District  would  be  entitled  if  it  were 
a  SUte.  There  is  no  reason  wliy  resi- 
dents of  the  Districtr— as  full  citizens  of 
this  country— should  have  no  or  only 
partial  representation  in  this  Congress. 
Of  course.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
whole  series  of  arguments  which  have 
been  used  to  rationalize  the  rejection  of 
District  representation  plans.  Some  have 
claimed  that  since  the  District  is  not  a 
State,  it  has  no  constitutional  basis  for 
electing  a  representative,  others  have 
said  that  its  status  as  a  unique  Federal 
City  must  be  protected  or  that  many 
Washington  residents  are  not  permanent 
and  could  and  should  vote  elsewhere.  But 
Mr.  President,  aU  these  arguments  are 
dwarfed  by  a  single  major  principle  of 
the  American  Republic — that  govern- 
ments derive  their  power  stricUy  and 
exclusively  from  the  consent  ol  the  gov- 
erned. 

I  would  just  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
answer  the  toughest  of  the  objections  to 
District  representation — the  argument 
that  the  Poimding  Fathers  did  not  in- 
tend for  the  District  to  be  a  State  but 
rather  envisioned  a  Federal  City  which 
had  no  right  to  congressional  repre- 
sentaticm. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  apparentiy 
spent  littie  if  any  time  discussing  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Nations  Capital.  The  fact  is 
that  an  accident  of  history  is  the  only 
reason  the  residents  of  Washington  were 
disenfranchised.  James  Madison,  one  of 
the  Constitution's  principal  architects, 
states  in  the  Federalist.  No.  43  that  the 
Federal  City  should  "of  course,  have 
their  voice  in  the  election  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  is  to  exercise  authority  over 
them."  The  Pounding  Fathers  were  not 
primarily  concerned  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  with  a  city  that  was 
but  a  series  of  cornfields,  marshlands, 
alder  bushes,  and  pasturelands.  Besides, 
little  could  they  have  foreseen  the  large 
and  complex  city  that  Washington  would 
become. 
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Today  as  one  of  the  Nation's  10  largest 
cities,  Washington  is  faced  with  the  same 
overwhelming  problems  that  face  all 
American  cities — crime,  education,  pov- 
erty, health,  race,  but  Washington  Is  the 
only  city  In  the  Nation  that  has  no  voice 
in  attempting  to  solve  its  problems. 
While  it  Is  important  that  the  District 
be  given  the  right  to  seek  local  solutions 
to  its  problems  in  the  form  of  home  rtOe, 
it  must  at  the  very  least  be  given  a  voice 
in  the  national  effort  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems in  Congress. 

Tragically  815,000  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens have  no  representatives  to  turn  to 
with  their  concerns.  If  they  turn  to  one 
of  us  we  are  not  able  to  fully  represent 
our  constituents. 

Periodically  Washington  citizens  and 
newspapers  have  pleaded  with  Congress 
in  the  hope  that  this  body  would  uphold 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  One  editorial 
supp>orting  representation  appeared  in 
the  Evening  Star.  It  read  in  part: 

It  is  conceded  that  the  best  method  by 
which  Congress  can  regulate  the  capital  as 
a  city  may  vary  somewhat  In  details,  with 
altering  circumstances,  but  there  is  no  ur- 
gent, present  necessity  for  a  change  in  this 
respect.  The  more  important  question  is, 
shall  not  the  people  of  the  District,  who  now 
largely  exceed  the  number  of  persons  repre- 
sented by  each  member  of  the  House,  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Onion  as  citizens  of  a  quasi- 
state,  and  be  granted  representation  in  the 
^'atlonal  Legislature,  and  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  President?  Without  disputing  for 
the  present  the  proposition,  proved  absurd 
by  experience,  that  they  do  not  need,  as  citi- 
zens of  the  District,  distinct  representation 
in  the  Congress  as  a  local  legislature  be- 
cause they  are  represented  In  that  capacity 
by  all  Senators  and  Representatives,  do  they 
not,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  assem- 
bled In  sulBclent  numbers  In  a  limited  space 
and  paying  national  taxes,  require  repre- 
sentation In  the  body  which  imposes  and  dis- 
burses these  taxes? 

It  is  tragic  that  Washington  citizens 
have  had  to  wait  so  long  for  simple,  fun- 
damental justice.  It  is  tragic  that  the 
editorial  I  have  just  read  was  printed  in 
1888.  Since  1888  Washington  has  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  voting  for  Presi- 
dent. However,  it  still  has  no  representa- 
tion in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  do  best  to  re- 
member that  representative  democracy 
exists  only  with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned and  that  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tantamount  to  tyranny.  How 
much  longer  will  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington have  to  wait  for  their  funda- 
mental rights?  Congress  must  act  now  to 
grant  representation  to  the  District  of 
Columbia;  170  years  Is  long  enough. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   ADDRESS    ON 
THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
respond  briefly  to  President  Nixon's  mes- 
sage to  the  country  on  the  condition  of 
the  economy  and  what  his  administra- 
tion is — and  Is  not — prepared  to  do  about 
our  steadily  worsening  condition.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  comment  in  detail  on  his 
specific  interpretations  and  proposals, 
which  should  be  thoroughly  and  objec- 
tively analyzed  before  one  makes  deci- 
sions on  the  merits. 


I  agree  fully  with  the  President's  posi- 
tion that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to 
play  politics  with  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  because  I  agree 
that  this  i£sue  is  too  important  to  the 
American  people  for  partisan  political 
approaches  that  I  find  the  President's 
actual  and  implied  criticisms  of  the  Con- 
gress to  be  most  unfortunate. 

It  has  been  said  ttiat  the  great  weak- 
ness of  government  is  postponement  and 
delay.  All  too  often  action  is  deferred 
imtil  is  has  needed  doing  for  so  long 
that,  by  the  time  we  do  move,  it  is  al- 
ready time  to  be  doing  something  else. 
Certainly  this  may  be  said  of  economic 
policies  during  the  past  18  months.  For 
more  than  a  year  while  inflation  and  un- 
employment climbed  hand  in  hand — in 
itself  a  rare  phenomenon — the  President 
explicitly  refused  to  use  the  educational 
powers  of  his  office  to  urge  restraint  upon 
business  and  labor.  He  declined,  he  said, 
to  engage  in  "jawboning."  Others  might 
have  called  it  leadership. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  President  and 
his  advisers  also  rejected  the  voluntary 
guideposts  devised  through  trial  and 
error  during  the  8  years  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administrations. 

"Oiu-  policies  &re  working,"  they  tell 
us.  "In  the  long  run,  prices  will  come 
down."  The  trouble  with  such  long-term 
policies,  as  the  economist  John  Maynard 
Keynes  once  observed,  is  that  "in  the 
long  run,  we  are  all  dead."  How  long  can 
the  American  peopde  be  expected  pa- 
tiently to  endure  a  situation  which  finds 
5  percent'  of  our  labor  force  un- 
employed, the  rate  of  inflation  continu- 
ing at  6  percent  or  more  a  ye£ir,  and 
interest  rates  at  their  highest  level  since 
the  Civil  War?  How  much  proof  does  Uie 
administration  need  before  it  recognizes 
that  something  is  drastically  wrong  with 
our  economy  and  that  something  drastic 
must  be  done  about  it? 

It  Is  instructive  to  look  at  other  efforts 
in  recent  decades  to  control  inflation.  We 
all  remember,  I  am  sure,  that  it  was  pres- 
sure from  the  White  House  which  rolled 
back  price  increases  on  steel  during  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  administration  in  1962. 
Fewer  recall,  perhaps,  that  it  was  simi- 
lar pressure  a"  few  weeks  earlier  which 
persuaded  the  steelworkers  union  to  fore- 
go wage  increases  in  a  potentially  infla- 
tionary economy. 

We  recall,  too,  that  it  was  positive  ac- 
tion from  the  White  House  in  1965  during 
President  Johnson's  administration 
which  prevented  sharp  increases  in  the 
price  of  aluminum  and  copper.  As  more 
than  one  economic  expert  has  observed, 
even  evidence  that  the  President  is  will- 
ing to  act  can  have  a  powerful  effect. 

Experts  may  debate  the  exact  degree 
to  which  the  policies  and  actions  of  the 
two  previous  Democratic  administrations 
contributed  to  actual  control  of  inflation. 
But  the  inescapable  fact  is  that  action 
was  taken — and  the  rate  of  inflation  dur- 
ing those  years  was  less  than  a  third  of 
what  it  is  today.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
ignore  the  effects  of  Vietnam  on  oiir 
economy.  But  the  troop  buildup  in  Viet- 
nam began  in  the  summer  of  1965.  and 
3'/4  years  later,  when  President  Nixon 
took  office,  the  rate  of  inflation  was  still 
far  less  than  half  of  what  It  is  today. 


The  philosophy  of  "nixonomics"  as 
some  have  termed  it  seems  to  be  that  if 
we  can  slow  down  business,  stop  the 
country's  growth,  and  live  with  unem- 
ployment, then  everything  will  become  all 
right.  Well,  they  have  certainly  achieved 
some  of  these  objectives.  Real  growth  in 
our  gross  national  product  has  ceased  en- 
tirely, if  not  actually  declined.  More  suid 
more  experts  agree  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  recession.  The  stock  market 
is  in  the  longest  sustained  slump  since 
the  1930's.  Unemployment  continues  to 
rise.  Even  without  inflation,  I  would  not 
caU  that  "aU  right."  But  in  the  face  of 
all  this,  inflation  continues. 

I  congratulate  the  President,  though, 
on  bringing  attention  to  the  problem  of 
productivity.  Personally.  I  have  always 
believed  that  the  positive,  constructive 
way  to  combat  inflation  is  to  increase 
productivity  on  the  supply  of  goods  in 
order  to  better  sop  up  the  available 
money.  To  my  mind,  this  is  a  much  more 
nationally  advantageous  pc^cy  than  the 
raising  of  interest  rates  and.  far  worse, 
the  encouraganent  of  unemployment 
which  are  the  present  policies  followed 
by  the  administration.  Too  many  people 
forget  that  demand  is  only  one-half  of 
the  demand-supply  equation.  Particular- 
ly at  a  time  when  miemployment  is  ris- 
ing, and  when  there  are  indications  that 
we  are  not  using  all  of  our  productive 
capacity,  more  stress  should  be  placed 
on  increasing  production. 

There  is  much  in  the  President's  state- 
ment which  will  require  careful  study 
before  one  can  hoi>e  to  understand 
exactly  what  he  intended  to  tell  Us.  Un- 
employment, we  were  told,  is  the  result 
of  a  nation  in  transition  from  war  to 
peace.  Inflation,  however,  is  the  result 
presumably  c^  a  wartime  economy.  But 
if  the  administration  is  in  fact  cutting- 
back  on  Government  spending  and 
rapidly  reducing  the  level  of  warfare  in 
Vietnam,  why  does  not  the  rate  of  in- 
flation go  down  as  the  rate  of  imem- 
ployment  goes  up?  If,  as  the  President 
suggests,  the  failiue  of  this  administra- 
tion's policies  results  from  under- 
estimating "the  inflationary  ttirust"  of 
the  3  years  preceding  his  taking 
office,  why  has  it  taken  so  long  to  make 
itself  manifest?  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out.  the  rate  of  inflation  has 
been  steadily  increasing  tmder  this  ad- 
ministration. In  comparison  with  its 
predecessors. 

The  President  informed  us  once  more 
that  he  will  not  resort  to  public  "de- 
nunciations" of  individual  companies  or 
unions  in  the  attempt  to  combat  infla- 
tiMiary  wage  and  price  increases,  but  he 
tells  us  that  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  will  now  maintain  an  "infla- 
tion alert."  citing  outstanding  ^>ecific 
cases  of  increases  encouraging  inflation 
and  making  those  cases  public  knowl- 
edge. 

I  can  only  take  this  to  mean  that  the 
President  is  opposed  to  "jaw-boning"  be- 
cause it  does  not  work,  but  has  ordered 
his  CouzKil  of  Economic  Advisers  to 
"jaw-bone." 

The  President  asks  the  Congress,  quite 
specifically,  not  to  give  him  stand-by 
wage  and  price  control  authority.  This, 
he  suggests,  would  be  "playing  politics," 
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because  the  Congress  knows  t^at  he 
woxild  never  exercise  such  av*hority. 
the  implication  is  that  we  would  be  act- 
ing only  to  embarrass  the  President. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  if 
the  economic  situation  improves  rapidly 
without  controls,  the  President  obvi- 
ously will  not  be  embarrassed.  II  is  only 
if  the  economic  situation  continues  to 
deteriorate,  and  the  President  tl  en  fails 
to  use  the  authority  granted  to  him  by 
the  Congress,  that  there  will  be  embar- 
rassment. Personally,  what  I  an^  deeply 
interested  in  is  seeing  that  the  current 
inflationary  spiral  and  the  currerit  down- 
trend in  production  and  emplojment  is 
ended. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Pelations 
Committee.  I  carmot  refrain  frcm  spec- 
ulating about  how  strong  would  be  the 
Presidents  objection  to  standby  author- 
ity if  the  purpose  of  that  author  ity  were 
to  give  him  a  free  hand  to  deplo  y  troops 
in  Asia. 

The  President  expressed  concern 
about  the  abandonment  of  our  free- 
doms. When  President  Trumai  called 
for  wage  and  price  controls  during  the 
Korean  war.  the  Senate  Republican 
leader  of  that  time  stated  that  the  pro- 
gram, if  adopted,  "probably  means  an 
end  to  economic  freedom  in  tht  United 
States,  perhaps  forever."  The  country 
and  the  free  enterprise  system,  lowever. 
survived  the  adoption  of  that  program — 
and  Ihe  Consumer  Price  Inde:[,  which 
rose  5.9  percent  in  1951.  gained  ess  than 
1  percent  the  following  year.  Iideed.  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  the  fr^e  enter- 
prise system  survived  because  of  those 
controls,  not  despite  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  lias  come 
to  act.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  lelay  for 
a  summer  and  fall  of  White  H<  use  con- 
ferences and  committee  reports.  We  in 
this  body,  and  our  friends  in  Ihe  other 
house,  have  no  power  to  force  t  le  Presi- 
dent to  act  against  toSs  own  j  idgment. 
Nor  should  we  have.  But  we  can  give 
the  President  the  authority  and  the 
power  to  impose  selective  wage  find  price 
controls,  and  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  do  so.  Whether  he  ultimately  elects  to 
use  that  power  is  a  matter  for  his  own 
conscience,  his  judgment,  and  t^e  will  of 
the  American  people. 
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Mr.    BYRD   pi    West    Virg^a 
President.  I  ask  unanimous 
immediately    upon    dlspositior 
reading  of  the  Journal  tomorrow 
able  Senator  from  Ohio   (Mr 
be    recognized    for    not    to 
minutes.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICI^l  (Mr. 
CirnmcH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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1 OREIGN 


The  Senate  resumed  the  confcideration 
of  the  bill  (HJR.  15628)  to  a^end  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  make  the  following  unanimous 
consent  request: 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  2  p.m.  on  Monday.  June  22.  1970.  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Btkb)  ,  No.  708.  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
15628)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  with  the  debate  after  1:00  p.m.  on  that 
date  being  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
BYRD)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CHn«cH) .  or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church*.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
The  Chair  hears  none  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

STAR  PRINTING  OF  S.  3941  AND 
ADDITIONAl.  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  through 
an  inadvertence,  a  section  of  S.  3941.  to 
provide  civil  penalties  for  the  use  of  lead- 
based  paint  in  certain  dwellings,  intro- 
duced Jtme  9  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER).  for  himself 
and  others,  was  omitted.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  star  print  be  made  cor- 
recting this  error.  I  also  ask  that  at  this 
printing  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfiild).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
be  added  as  cosponsors.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
THE  DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES — AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     711 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  myself  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1,  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President,  which  will  re- 
place the  runoff  election  contingency.  In 
the  amendment  as  currently  drafted,  if 
the  leading  popular  candidate  fails  to 
receive  40  percent  of  the  vote,  a  second 
or  nmoff  election  must  be  held.  This 
provision  is  a  dangerous  incentive  to 
splinter  party  movements. 

In  order  to  gain  tremendous  political 
leverage,  all  that  one  or  several  splinter 
parties  need  do  is  attract  20  percent  of 
the  poptilar  vote.  Under  the  direct  elec- 
tion amendment  as  written,  the  prospect 
of  sectional  or  ideological  parties  crassly 
bargaining  with  the  major  parties  in  the 
first  election  or  the  runoff  becomes  too 
real.  Widespread  cynical  dealing  and 
permanent    party    fragmentation    may 


cause  the  disappearance  of  our  stable, 
two-party  system  as  we  know  it  today. 
The  amendment  to  be  offered  will  help 
this  possibility  without  in  any  way 
altering  the  popular  vote  concept  of  the 
direct  election  amendment.  Under  the 
amendment,  if  the  frontrunner  receives 
a  majority  of  all  the  State's  electoral 
votes  he  is  elected  President,  even  though 
he  fails  to  gain  40  percent  of  the  popular 
vote.  No  second-  or  third-place  candi- 
date in  the  popular  vote  can  be  elected 
this  way:  however,  it  allows  a  candidate 
who  is  the  popular  choice  and  who  has 
widespread  support  amongst  the  States 
to  win. 

If  the  candidate  leading  in  popular 
votes  gathers  neither  40  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  nor  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes,  then  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  a  joint  session  of  the  newly 
chosen  Congress  to  select  the  President 
from  the  two  leading  candidates  in  the 
popular  election.  Thus  the  new  Con- 
gress, representing  the  most  recent  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  will  and  with 
each  Representative  and  Senator  having 
one  vote,  will  openly  choose  one  of  the 
two  major  contenders. 

The  procedure  provided  by  this  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  selection,  just  as 
accurately  as  in  a  runoff,  a  minority 
candidate  for  the  President  who  has  the 
widest  base  of  popular  support  while  it 
insures — as  the  rimoff  does  not — that 
our  party  system  will  not  crumble  during 
times  of  stress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  separate  views  to  the  commit- 
tee report  as  well  as  a  summary  analysis 
and  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chxtrch).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  and  will  lie  on  the 
table;  and.  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment, separate  views,  and  summary  anal- 
ysis will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  <No.  711)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  711 

Beginning  with  line  20.  page  2.  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  4.  page  3.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  The  persons  Joined  as  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared 
elected  President  and  Vice  President,  If  such 
number  be  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  certified.  If  none  of 
the  persons  Joined  as  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  shall  have  at  least 
40  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
certified,  but  the  persona  joined  as  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  cast  In 
the  elecUon  received  the  greatest  number 
of  the  votes  cast  in  each  of  several  States 
which  m  combination  are  entitled  to  a 
number  of  Senators  and  RepresentaUves  In 
the  Congress  constituting  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress;  such  persons  shall  be  de- 
clared elected  President  and  Vice  President. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  considered 
to  be  a  State,  and  to  be  entitled  to  a  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress equal  to  the  number  to  which  It  would 
be  entitled  If  It  were  a  SUte.  but  In  no 
event  more  than  the  number  to  which  the 
least  populous  State  Is  entitled. 
"If.  after  any  such  election,  none  of  the 
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persons  joined  as  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  can  be  declared  to  be 
elected  pursuant  to  the  preceding  paragraph, 
the  Congress  shall  assemble  In  special  ses- 
sion. In  such  manner  as  the  Congress  shall 
prescribe  by  law.  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December  of  the  year  in  which  the  election 
occurred.  The  Congress  so  assembled  In  spe- 
cial session  shall  be  composed  of  those 
p>erson8  who  are  qualified  to  serve  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  regular  session  begin- 
ning In  the  year  next  following  the  year  In 
which  the  elecUon  occurred.  In  that  special 
session  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives so  constituted  sitting  In  Joint 
session  shall  choose  Immediately,  from  the 
two  pairs  of  persons  Joined  as  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  who  received 
the  highest  numbers  of  votes  cast  In  the 
election,  one  such  pair  by  ballot.  For  that 
purpose  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives.  The  vote  of  each  Member 
of  each  House  shall  be  publicly  announced 
and  recorded.  The  pair  of  persons  Joined  as 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  declared  elected  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Immediately  after  such  declaration,  the 
special  session  shall  be  adjourned  sine  die." 

The  separate  views  and  summary 
analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Griffin,  are 
as  follows: 

Report  oh  the  Direct  Election  Amendment 
TO  thk  CoNSTrrnrioN — Separate  Views  or 
U.S.  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin  and  U.S. 
Senatob  Joszpb  D.  Ttdincs 

Although  we  wholeheartedly  endorse  the 
direct  election  concept  contained  In  S.J.  Res. 
1.  we  are  concerned  that  the  contingency 
for  a  runoflr  election  in  the  event  that  the 
popular  vote  winner  has  lees  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  votes  cast  may  encourage  a  pro- 
liferation of  minor  parties  and  consequently 
a  breakdown  of  the  two-party  structure  as 
we  know  It. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  framework  of  ac- 
commodation and  compromise  which  has 
been  the  crucial  unifying  element  In  Amer- 
ican poUtics,  we  offered  an  amendment  In 
Committee  retaining  the  basic  popular  vote 
concept  while,  at  the  same  time,  restricting 
the  opportunity  of  minor  party  candidates 
to  weaken  significantly  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. Essentially,  our  amendment  substitutes 
an  election  by  a  Joint  Session  of  Congress 
for  the  runoff  contingency  In  S.J.  Res.  I. 
However,  the  Congressional  runoff  we  pro- 
pose will  occur  only  if  the  popular  vote  win- 
ner does  not  receive  40  percent  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  or  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote. 
The  text  of  this  proposal  follows  our 
statement. 

"No  business  other  than  the  choosing  of 
a  President  and  a  Vice  President  shall  be 
transacted  In  any  Ep>eclal  session  In  which 
the  Congress  ts  assembled  under  this  section. 
A  regular  session  of  the  Congress  shall  be  ad- 
journed during  the  period  of  any  such  spe- 
cial session,  but  may  be  continued  after 
the  adjournment  of  such  special  session 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  The  assembly  of  the 
Congress  In  special  session  under  this  section 
shall  not  affect  the  term  of  oflOce  f<M-  which 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  theretofore  has 
been  elected  or  appointed,  and  this  section 
shall  not  Impair  the  powers  of  any  Member 
of  the  Coogrees  with  respect  to  any  matter 
other  than  proceedings  conducted  In  special 
session  under  this  section." 

On  page  3.  line  16,  immediately  after  the 
period.  Inaert  the  f crowing  new  sentence: 
"No  such  election  shall  be  held  later  than 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In 
November,  and  th«  results  thereof  shall  b* 


declared  no  later  than  the  third  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  In  November  ot  tbs 
year  In  whloh  the  •lectloa  occurs." 

PBOBLKICS    WITH   SUMCIfT 

In  probing  the  justi^catlons  advanced  for 
the  popular  runoff  contingency  In  S.J.  Res, 
1 ,  a  number  of  disturbing,  unanswered  ques- 
tions remain.  'Bam,  for  Instance,  do  we  ac- 
count for  the  general  consensus  among  po- 
litical scientists  that  elecUon  of  Governors 
and  legislators  by  plurality  vote,  without  a 
runoff,  has  definitely  encouraged  the  two- 
party  system?  What  relevance  to  the  Com- 
mittee prcqxieal  Is  there  In  the  history  of 
divisive,  bitterly  fought  primary  runoffs, 
particularly  In  the  South,  where  the  first 
election  provides  a  testing  ground  for  the 
strength  of  various  ideologies?  Even  in  state- 
wide contests  where  oiUy  a  plurality  is  re- 
quired, four  relatively  strong  parties  have 
emerged  In  New  York,  thereby  demonstrat- 
ing the  clout  of  mlncv  parties. 

While  a  runoff  In  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives Is  possible  tinder  the  present  elec- 
toral system,  the  inhibiting  effect  of  the 
unit  rule  has  discouraged  the  proliferation 
of  minor  parties  except  for  those  having 
some  type  of  regional  base.  Under  the  win- 
ner-take-all feature  minor  pa/ties  have 
thrown  the  election  into  the  House  only  in 
the  case  of  the  1824  election.  Of  the  46 
Presidential  elections  since  1789,  major 
third -party  challenges  have  occurred  in  only 
eight  contests. 

Despite  this  record,  popular  vote  totals  In 
past  elections  are  relied  upon  for  formu- 
lating the  40  percent  plurality  requirement 
designed  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  run- 
offs. Howevw,  Is  the  history  of  results  under 
the  present  system,  where  a  powerful  de- 
terrent exists  to  the  entrance  of  minor 
parties  on  the  political  scene,  good  prece- 
dent for  evaluating  the  suooeGs  of  an  en- 
tirely new  concept  lacking  the  safeguards 
against  ideological  candidates? 

These  questions,  in  our  opinion,  can  be 
satisfactorily  answered  only  by  altering  the 
runoff  contingency  In  order  to  strike  a  better 
balance  between  the  need  for  direct  public 
partlcipatlMi  and  the  need  for  institutional 
stability. 

Although  it  is  possible  for  the  present  sjrs- 
tem  to  produce  some  peculiar  and  undesir- 
able results  as  the  Committee  Report  em- 
phasizes, it  is  Important  not  to  lose  sight 
of  Its  strong  points. 

Since  1836  when  the  unit  rule  became  the 
general  standard  In  the  States  for  allocating 
electoral  votes,  not  one  election  has  been 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  due  to 
the  inability  of  any  candld&te  to  receive  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  The  1876 
election  went  to  the  Hovuse  only  to  determine 
which  major  party  candidate  should  have 
received  the  22  electoral  votes  In  four  States 
where  the  election  returns  were  in  dispute. 

As  emphasized  during  the  Senate  hearings 
by  Professor  Alexander  Blckel  of  Yale  Law 
School  and  former  Presldntial  assistant 
Richard  Goodwin,  the  preeent  electoral  sys- 
tem restricts  third  party  challenges  to  those 
candidates  who  have  a  strong  regional  base. 
The  lack  of  such  a  base  is  illustrated  by  the 
demise  of  the  Progressive  Party.  In  1924 
Robert  La  FoUette  garnered  16.6  percent  of 
the  popular  vote  but  carried  only  Wisconsin 
with  Its  13  electoral  votes.  Henry  Wallace, 
running  on  the  Progressive  ticket  In  1948, 
got  2.4  percent  of  the  popular  vote  but  won 
no  electoral  votes.  That  same  year,  Senator 
Thurmond,  representing  the  regionally  based 
States  Rights  Party,  received  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  popular  vote  as  Henry  Wallace 
but  collected  39  electoral  votes.  Of  course, 
the  Impact  of  the  States  Rights  Party  can  be 
seen  today  in  George  Wallace's  American  In- 
dependent Party. 

The  limitations  of  even  solid  regional  sup- 
port on  a  third  party's  efforts  are  strikingly 


demonstrated  by  going  back  to  the  1860  elec- 
tion. Although  the  southern  Democratic  can- 
didate, John  Breckinridge,  polled  72  electoral 
votes  and  John  BeU  of  the  constitutional 
Union  Party  polled  39,  Abraham  Lincoln  won 
a  mojorlty  of  the  electoral  vote  with  only 
39.9  percent  of  the  popular  vote. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  40  percent 
plurality  required  for  direct  election,  a  minor 
party  or  combination  of  minor  parties  need 
only  approach  20  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
in  c»-der  to  reach  a  strong  bargaining  posi- 
tion. The  prospect  of  two  minor  party  can- 
didates, one  regional  and  one  ideological, 
amassing  20  percent  of  the  vote  is  quite 
realistic  in  the  near  future  of  American 
politics. 

In  view  of  this  attractive  political  frame- 
work, the  direct  election  plan,  as  embodied 
In  S.J.  Res.  1,  opens  the  door  to  public  politi- 
cal bargaining  with  the  most  far-reaching 
consequences.  Concessions  wrung  from  ma- 
jor party  candidates  either  l>efore  or  after 
the  first  election  would  be  made  in  a  heated 
atmosphere  conducive  to  the  creation  of  pub- 
lic distrust.  Given  the  fact  that  bargaining 
before  the  runoff  election  wotild  take  place 
luider  conditions  of  division  and  disappoint- 
ment, cynical  poUtlcal  moves  might  in  them- 
selves lead  to  a  crisis  of  re^>ect  and  legiti- 
macy in  the  selection  of  the  President.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  aura  of  legitimacy  would  be 
all  the  more  in  doubt  where  the  mnner-up  In 
the  initial  contest  wins  the  runoff  by  woo- 
ing third-party  support.  In  such  a  case,  the 
question  of  legitimacy  is  sharpened  even  fur- 
ther If  the  turnout  in  the  second  elecUon  is 
substantially  lower  than  in  the  first  election. 

THX   AirKKDUKNT 

While  we  believe  that  the  40  percent  re- 
quirement in  S.J.  Res.  1  has  validity  and 
provides  a  legitimate  base  of  support,  we  are 
convinced  that  further  protection  is  needed 
to  Insure  that  the  40  percent  standard  be- 
comes the  fioor  and  not  the  ceiling  for  popu- 
lar vote  winners.  At  the  same  time,  any  move 
away  from  the  runoff  approach  should  be 
exercised  with  extreme  care  In  order  that  the 
essential  principle  of  direct  election  is  not 
destroyed. 

The  amendment  we  prc^ose  is  designed  to 
accomplish  these  objectives.  We  are  con- 
fident that,  If  adopted,  it  will  not  only 
strengthen  the  direct  vote  proposal  but  also 
will  enhance  its  chances  of  being  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures. 

Importantly,  our  proposal  does  not  differ 
from  S.J.  Res.  I  where  at  least  one  candidate 
receives  40  percent  or  more  of  the  px^iilar 
vote.  However,  Instead  of  going  Immediately 
to  a  runoff  election  if  no  candidate  polls  the 
required  40  percent,  the  poptilar  vote  win- 
ner will  still  be  elected  provided  he  obtains 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote.  The  con- 
tingency or  runoff  election  before  a  Joint 
Session  of  Congress  occurs  only  if  the  above 
conditions  are  not  met. 

iSismt/toantly,  if  this  proposal  hod  been  in- 
corporated in  the  Constitution  from  the  out- 
set, tcith  all  other  things  remaining  equal,  no 
Presidential  election  <n  ottr  nation's  history 
would  have  been  decided  by  Congress.  In  feet, 
the  popular  vote  winner  uould  have  become 
President  in  every  election.  Even  under  SJ. 
Res.  1,  a  popular  vote  runoff  would  have 
been  required  in  the  1860  election  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  received  only  39S  percent 
of  the  popular  vote.  Under  our  plan,  Lincoln 
automi^tically  would  have  become  President 
since  tie  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote. 

Two  Important  functions  are  served  by  this 
amendment.  First,  it  raises  a  substantial  bar- 
rier to  minor  party  candidates  by  requiring 
them  to  get  at  least  20  percent  ot  the  popu- 
lar vote  as  well  as  requiring  them  to  poU 
or  divert  enough  electoral  votes  from  the 
popular  vote  winner  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  getting  a  majority  of  such  vote.  It  does 
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not  offer  the  Incentives  of  the  p«8ent  sys- 
tem where,  under  the  Twelfth  Amendment, 
»  third  party  candidate  participates  in  the 
contingent  runoff  elecUon  in  th«  House  of 
Representatives.  Under  our  proposil  only  the 
tiro  highest  vote  getters  icill  be  considered 
in  the  election  by  a  Joint  SessUn  of  Con 
gress. 

Second,  the  geographical  base 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote 


provided  by 
will  add  a 


slgnlflcant  factor  of  legitimacy  to  the  popu- 
lar vote  winner  who  receives  less  t|ian  40  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote. 

in  considering  this  plan,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  electoral  vote  -annot  put 
the  popular  vote  loser  or  runner-up  in  the 
White  House.  In  other  words.  8  repeat  of 
the  1888  election,  where  Benjamin  Harrison 
became  President  with  fewer  po  >ular  votes 
than  Grover  Cleveland  by  having  a  majority 
of  electoral  votes.  Is  not  possible  under  our 
SAHitem. 

Of  course.  It  will  stlU  be  truej  that  Con 
gress   may   elect   the   candidate 
popular  votes  than  his  opponent, 
a  case.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
people  la  more  accurately  reflect  sd  through 
the     vote     of     their     representatives     than 
through  the  arbitrary  allocation 


svlth  fewer 
3ut  In  such 
will  of  the 


of  electoral 


votes  under  the  unit  rule  In  add;  tion,  where 
no  candidate  has  a  clear-cut  preference 
among  the  voters.  It  would  seen  desirable 
that  whoever  Is  elected  should  st  irt  his  term 
with  at  least  a  working  major^y  In  Con- 
gress. 

Selection   by   the   Congress 
slon    with    each    member    havlnj   one    vote 


In 


of  any  Taa- 
the   leglU- 


lessens  the  chance,  we  believe 
neuverlng  casting  suspicion  on 
macy  of  the  outcome.  In  contrast  to  the 
present  situation  where  each  State  has  one 
vote  In  the  House  of  Represe  itaUves,  an 
independent  obligation  Is  plac<  d  on  every 
member  to  exercise  his  vote  1*  a  reason- 
able manner. 

In  the  event  that  Congress  m^st  elect  the 
President,  our  amendment  provides  that  the 
newly  elected  Congress  shall  mefet  In  a  Spe 
clal    Session    on    the    first   Monlay    In    De 
cember.  To  do  so  will  cut  in  h  ilf  the  time 
lag    Ijetween    the    second    electi  )n   and    the 
present  November  election  date  '  irhlch  would 
otherwise  prevail  If  the  Joint  Se^ion  is  held 
immediately    after    Congress    aisembles    on 
January   3.   A   two-weelc   period   Is   provided 
from  the  November  election  before  the  re- 
sults must  be  declared.  This  shmld  be  ade- 
quate time  for  completion  of  recounts  and 
ballot    challenges.    If    Congress    "  '        ' 
that  more  time  Is  needed,  the 


tlon  may  be  moved  back  from  Its  traditional 
November    date.     By    narrowln  5    the    tim« 


The  House  met  at  1 1  o'clocl  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX)..  offered  the  following  prayer 

O  keep  my  soul  and  delivei  me:  let  me 
not  be  ashamed:  for  I  put  piy  trust  in 
Thee.  Psalm  25:  20. 

Infinite  and  eternal  God. 
life,  whose  work  is  truth,  an0 
is  love — let  Thy  presence 
hearts  this  day  and  all  days. 
Thy  life  we  may  find  it. 
Thy  truth  we  may  discover 
ing  for  Thy  love  we  may 
may  we  dwell  together  saffely 
curely,  proving  ourselves  faithful 
trust  In  us. 

We  commend  our  country  to  Thy  lov- 
ing care  and  keeping.  Guide  our  leaders 
in  right  paths  and  our  people  in  true 
ways  for  Thy  name's  sake.  Particularly 


i;. 

P0Si«SS 


Joint   Ses- 


determines 
Initial  elec 


between  the  first  and  second  elections,  we 
ax«  confident  that  the  climate  and  oppor- 
tunity for  backroom  bargaining  will  be  sub- 
stantially reduced.  By  moving  the  second 
runoff  election  to  the  first  week  In  Decem- 
ber the  President-elect  will  be  given  more 
opportunity  to  organize  his  administration, 

THREAT   or  PARTT   mAOMENTATlON 

For  many,  substantial  weakening  of  the 
two-party  system  would  be  a  serious.  If 
not  crippling  blow  to  the  functioning  of  the 
American  political  process.  A  stable  dual 
party  structure  serves  many  vital  tasks  of 
our  democracy.  Two  stable  parties  provide 
the  continuity  of  program  needed  to  accom- 
plish major  change  in  a  relatively  slow- 
moving  political  process.  Most  Important, 
with  only  two  parties,  there  is  a  need  to 
create  a  real  majority  or  large  plurality  for 
electoral  victory.  This  fact  requires  that  each 
party  provide  a  political  program  that  at- 
tracts a  broad  spectrum  of  voters. 

Of  course,  ours  Is  a  society  that  Is  in  need 
of  change  and  innovation  In  its  policies  and 
institutions.  Many  believe  that  the  two- 
party  system  and  barriers  to  third  parties 
have  impeded  these  needed  reforms.  How- 
ever, historical  precedent  seems  convincing 
that  reform.  If  it  is  to  be  successful.  Is  best 
directed  within  a  major  party.  Only  the 
major  parties  offer  the  strength  of  broad 
support  and  the  structure  of  continuity  that 
is  a  prerequisite  for  meaningful  change. 
This  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  parties 
do  not  require  jnajor  Internal  reform  In 
order  to  allow  change  and  challenge  from 
within. 

It  is  difficult  to  gather  the  support  of  large 
and  differing  groups  in  any  party  for  signif- 
icant change;  but  this  Is  the  cost  of  gov- 
erning by  consent  rather  than  decree.  The 
only  other  alternative  In  such  a  diverse  so- 
ciety as  ours  is  political  fragmentation.  And 
fragmentation  without  coercion  will  be  stag- 
nation. 

In  short,  our  political  system  desperately 
needs  all  its  institutions  that  moderate  con- 
flict and  provide  for  the  means  to  change. 
The  enactment  of  S.J.  Res.  1  would  alter  the 
Presidential  elections  to  encourage  third  par- 
ties and  undermine  one  of  the  key  Institu- 
tions of  conflict,  resolution  and  change  in 
our  system.  We  believe  our  modification  of 
S.J.  Res.  1  combines  the  best  features  of  the 
electoral  and  popular  vote  systems.  It  en- 
courages accommodation  while  Insuring  that 
the  President-elect  directly  reflects  the  vote 
of  the  people.  While  no  Presidential  election 
system  can  adequately  encompass  every  In- 
terest In  our  complex  society,  we  respectfully 
suggest  that  S.J.  Res.  1  as  amended  by  our 
proposal  offers  the  best  alternative. 


SUMMART    AKALTSIS 

The  amendment  retains  the  basic  require- 
ment In  S.J.  Res.  1  that  a  Presidential  can- 
didate must  receive  40  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  in  order  to  be  elected.  However,  Instead 
of  having  a  popular  runoff  if  no  candidate 
gets  the  necessary  40  percent,  the  popular 
vote  winner  will  be  elected  automatically  if 
he  wins  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote. 

If  the  popular  vote  winner  does  not  receive 
40  percent  of  the  popular  vote  or  a  major- 
ity of  the  electoral  vote  then  the  newly 
elected  Congress  sitting  in  a  Special  Joint 
Session  shall  elect  the  President  from  among 
the  two  highest  popular  vote  recipients.  The 
Special  Session  will  be  held  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December  in  the  manner  provided  for 
by  Congress.  The  election  shall  take  place 
Immediately  after  the  assembling  of  Congress 
in  Joint  Session  and  after  a  quorum,  con- 
sisting of  three-fourths  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  has  been  attained.  By  a  record  vote 
the  candidate  receiving  the  most  votes  shall 
be  elected  President. 

The  Special  Session  shall  be  convened  only 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  President  and 
will  not  cut  short  any  pending  regular  ses- 
sion or  affect  the  powers  or  term  of  office  of 
Members  of  Congress  assembled  for  such  a 
regular  session. 

An  additional  provision  Is  Included  which 
allows  Congress  to  set  a  Presidential  election 
earlier,  but  not  later,  than  the  present  date 
for  such  elections.  In  addition,  the  results  of 
the  popular  election  must  be  declared  by  the 
third  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  No- 
vember. Since  Section  5  provides  that  a  run- 
off election  in  Congress  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December,  at  least  a  week 
will  elapse  between  the  formal  declaration 
of  the  results  and  the  second  election.  In 
the  event  that  Congress  determines  there  Is 
not  adequate  time  for  recotints  between  the 
present  November  election  date  and  the  dead- 
line for  declaring  the  results  an  earlier  date 
may  be  set   for  the  Initial  election. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday.  June 
19. 1970.  at  10  ajn. 
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^fhose  way  is 
whose  will 
abide  in  our 
:hat  seeking 
s^rching  for 
and  striv- 
it.  Thus 
and  se- 
toThy 


do  we  pray  for  the  men  and  women  in 
our  Armed  Forces  and  for  our  prisoners 
of  war.  Strengthen  them  to  endure  what 
must  be  endured  and  give  them  hope 
for  the  end  of  conflict,  for  peace,  and  for 
a  safe  return  to  their  loved  ones. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  16731.  An  act  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  ni  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  smiendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  16298.  An  act  to  amend  section  703(b) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
authority  to  grant  a  special  30-day  leave  for 
members  of  the  unlfoi^^  services  who  vol- 
untarily extend  their  tours  of  duty  In  hostile 
fire  areas. 


Ill 


The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

8.3826.  An  act  to  authorize  further  ad- 
justments In  the  amount  of  silver  certificates 
outstanding,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LETTER  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VENEZUELA 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela: 

June  8,   1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Capitol  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Spkakxr:  On  returning  to  Venezuela 
I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  for 
the  generous  reception  you  accorded  me  on 
the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
privilege  of  having  addressed  the  Joint  Ses- 
sion of  the  Honorable  Congress  of  your 
Nation,  constitutes  for  me  an  unforgettable 
experience. 

Cordially, 

RarAZL  Caldera. 


THE  HONORABLE  ALLARD 
LOWENSTEIN 

(Mr.  TUNNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  his 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Al  Low- 
ENSTKiN,  has  symbolized  the  type  of  lead- 
ership and  vision  that  our  country  must 
have  if  it  is  going  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  challenges  that  will  confront  us 
throughout  the  decade  ahead. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Oceanside 
Long  Island  High  School  Board  not  to 
allow  him  to  speak  at  the  high  school 
commencement  ceremonies,  after  the 
graduating  class  had  indicated  over- 
whelmingly that  Congressman  Lowkn- 
STEiN  was  their  choice,  speaks  volumes 
about  the  lack  of  understanding  and  com- 
mitment that  the  school  board  has  to  the 
generation  of  American  youth  that  they 
are  educating. 

Congressman  Lowenstein  has  long 
been  associated  with  the  causes  of  prog- 
ress and  of  hope  that  are  of  such  pas- 
sionate interest  to  our  yoimg  people.  He 
is  a  man  of  peace  and  of  vision. 

If  we  are  ever  to  have  true  peace  within 
our  community  of  mankind,  it  will  be 
brought  about  by  the  type  of  people  who 
have  been  listening  to  what  Congress- 
man Lowenstein  and  men  of  similar 
spirit  have  been  saying. 

The  students  at  Oceanside  High  School 
will  hear  the  Congressman,  in  a  gradua- 
tion ceremony  that  they  have  set  up  on 
their  own. 

The  tragedy  is  that  those  who  need  to 
hear  him  the  most,  namely,  the  members 
of  the  school  board,  have  refused  even  to 
listen. 

OCEANSIDE  SCHOOL  BOARD  MIGHT 
PROFIT  FROM  A  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CIVICS  COURSE 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
perml8sl(Hi  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  worse 
example  of  democracy  in  action  could 
hardly  have  been  demonstrated  than  the 
action  that  was  taken  by  the  Oceanside 
High  School  Board  in  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
when  they  rejected  the  results  of  a  de- 
cision that  had  been  extended  to  the  stu- 
dent body  of  that  high  school  to  select  a 
commencement  speaker. 

The  student  body  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly after  being  accorded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  determining  the  speaker  they 
desired  to  address  them  at  their  com- 
mencement exercises,  to  invite  the  Con- 
gressman representing  that  district, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Lowenstein  ) . 

The  school  board  determined  that  the 
decision  of  the  students  involved  a  "con- 
troversial figure";  that  "controversial 
figure"  being  the  elected  Representative 
of  that  particular  district.  They,  there- 
fore, denied  their  Congressman  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  com- 
mencement exercises  and  denied  the  stu- 
dents their  choice  of  speaker. 

If  there  was  ever  a  man  in  this  coun- 
try who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to 
put  out  the  fires  of  student  violence  and 
student  unrest  and  to  chaxmel  their 
energies  into  constructive  channels  and 
into  the  system,  it  is  Al  Lowenstein. 

He  is  noted  and  respected  in  the  stu- 
dent community  of  this  Nation  for  his 
counseling  of  nonviolence  and  for  his 
urging  students  to  enter  into  construc- 
tive channels  to  express  their  frustra- 
tions and  their  alienations  and  their 
dissent. 

If  Al  Lowenstein  is  "controversial"  it 
Is  because  the  extremists  who  counsel 
violence  and  destruction  find  his  opposi- 
tion to  their  views  to  be  too  effective. 

So  it  is  regretful  that  the  school  board 
was  so  intolerant  with  the  desire  of  the 
students  and  portrayed  to  them  as  mis- 
erable and  as  poor  an  example  of  the 
workings  of  democracy  as  their  decision 
in  this  instance  did. 

Not  only  do  the  students  who  have 
been  treated  as  children  by  their  school 
board  now  have  cause  to  believe  the  in- 
creasingly common  charge  that  the  sys- 
tem is  in  charge  of  timid  and  unrespon- 
sive people,  but  the  Oceanside  School 
Board  has  sided  with  the  student  ex- 
tremists in  this  land  who  condemn  the 
moderate  counsel  Al  Lowenstein  has 
been  giving  on  the  campuses  of  this  land. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  REJECTS  CON- 
GRESSMAN LOWENSTEIN  AS 
COMMENCEMENT  DAY  SPEAKER 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  want  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  today  in  deploring  what  hap- 
pened at  Oceanside  school  when  the 
school  board  refused  to  allow  the  elected 
Representative  from  that  area,  Mr.  Al- 
LARD  Lowenstein  to  make  the  com- 
mencement address. 

This  is  a  man  who  is  trying  through- 
out the  country  to  bring  students  Into 
the  system.  For  example,  he  was  just 
awarded  the  Notre  Dame  Senior  Fellow 


Award  that  is  annually  awarded  by  the 
Notre  Dame  senior  class,  to  prominent 
Americans.  He  also  addressed  Harvard 
University  this  year  on  the  occasion  of 
their  annual  class  day.  The  tragedy  of 
this  refusal  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Lowenstein  is  the  elected  Rep- 
resentative of  the  congressional  district 
in  which  the  school  is  located.  How  ri- 
diculous to  say  he  could  be  considered  so 
controversial  that  the  young  people  in 
his  district  should  not  listen  to  him.  I 
think  all  of  us  in  the  House— liberals, 
conservatives.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, of  whatever  persuasion  we  may 
be — would  find  it  to  be  a  terrible  thing 
if  certain  people  in  our  districts  were 
given  the  power  to  say  that  their  elected 
Representative  was  someone  who  could 
not  be  heard  on  local  public  school  prop- 
erty after  the  school  had  invited  him  to 
come.  I  hope  this  school  board  will  re- 
consider its  censorship  of  a  fine  public 
official,  Allard  K.  Lowenstein,  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  New  York. 


THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  DOMES- 
TIC TRANQUILLITY  OF  CON- 
GRESSMAN ALLARD  LOWENSTEIN 

(Mr.  McCLOSKETY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  in  the  expressions  of 
esteem  expressed  here  today  for  our  col- 
league, Allard  Lowenstein. 

This  Nation  has  lately  suffered  a  crisis 
in  the  loss  of  confidence  of  our  youth  in 
our  Government  and  the  laws  that  that 
Government  administers.  Hopefully,  that 
crisis  {>eriod  is  now  ending  as  our  young 
people  turn  to  action  within  the  system 
and  turn  away  from  those  who  urge 
rebellion  against  it. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  one  of  the  537 
elected  national  leaders  that  serve  here — 
in  the  White  House  and  in  the  Con- 
gress— Al  Lowenstein  has  been  respon- 
sible for  keeping  the  faith  of  millions  of 
yoimg  people  alive  during  these  last  sev- 
eral years  of  national  debate  and  prob- 
ing self -scrutiny.  During  a  period  when 
students  have  seen  the  successive  assas-. 
sinations  of  three  great  national  leaders, 
Al  has  worked  tirelessly  and  selflessly 
to  preserve  law  and  order  on  campuses 
all  over  the  United  States.  He  has  coim- 
seled  nonviolence  and  obedience  to  the 
law  in  places  and  circumstances  where 
to  do  so  involved  far  more  than  his  credi- 
bility— indeed,  his  personal  safety.  Con- 
sidering his  conduct  against  the  rigors 
and  challenges  of  combat  which  some  in 
this  House  have  experienced,  I  think  Al's 
leadership  and  courage  during  these  past 
several  years  have  been  of  the  highest 
order.  His  example  has  been  of  immeas- 
urable benefit  to  this  Nation  during  a 
period  we  may  one  day  view  as  being  of 
an  importance  to  our  institutional  sur- 
vival comparable  to  those  years  between 
1776  and  1789,  or  1861  and  1865. 


ROCKEFELLER  FOR  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
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a  Chief 
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ction.   In 

tide  office. 

of  433,- 


Speaker.  today  marks  the  33d  birthday 

of  a  man  who  is  destined  to  bfl  a  futixre 

President  of  the  United  States^ 

West  Virginia  is  proud  of  Its  young 

Secretary  of  SUte.  the  Honorible  John 

D.  Rockefeller  IV.  And  as  the 

Nation  gets  to  know  him  betl 

confident  they  will  recognize 

qualities  which  are  needed 

Executive.  . 

In  1966.  Jay  Rockefeller  waslelected  to 
the  house  of  delegates  of  the  west  Vir 
ginia  State  Legislature  by  a  h 

Ity.  and  he  led  the  ticket  b 
primary  and  the  general  el 
1968.  in  his  first  run  for  state 
Mr.  Rockefeller  amassed  a  vo 
142  to  277,877  against  a  formidable  and 
respected  opponent.  I  dare  say  that  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Repr<  sentaUves 
yesterday  in  sending  the  18-yei  j-old  vote 
legislation  to  the  White  House  will  en- 
hance Mr.  Rockefeller's  standing  with 
voters  everywhere,  because  o'  his  very 
strong  appeal  to  young  people  In  scores 
of  appearances  on  high  schocl  and  col- 
lege campuses  and  before  youth  groups, 
his  keen  awareness  of  humati  problems 
and  ability  to  recognize  the  winds  of 
change  have  inspired  the  cor  fidence  of 
yoimg  people  everywhere. 

We  shoiild  not  overlook  th<i  fact  that 
the  quahties  of  a  First  Lady  ire  clearly 
present  in  Mrs.  Rockefeller,  the  lovdy 
and  talented  daughter  of  U.3.  Senator 
Charlks  PniCT  of  Dlinois. 

Jay  Rockefeller  is  as  tall  as  Rocsxs 
Morton,  he  has  the  athleUC  build  of 
GnaY  Ford,  the  judicious  spirit  of  Bill 
McCuu-ocH,  and  the  fearless  ^ttitude  to 
ward     national     priorities 


mittee  on  Appropriations  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight,  Thursday.  June  18, 
to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the  Public 
Works  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
appropriatim  bill  for  the  fiscaJ  year 
1971. 

Mr.  RHODES,  of  Arizona,  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

"fjie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


3f 


Whalzn  and  Pttk  McCLOsxirr 

are  all  proud  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  of 

the    fact    that    this    Rockelteller    Is    a 

Democrat. 

So  happy  birthday  to  the  future  Gov 
emor  of  West  Virginia,  a  future  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  SUtes.  th^  Honorable 
John  D.  Rockefeller  rv. 


CONFl«EES 


Chuck 
but  we 


ON 

liQOSSION 

:nforma- 


APPOINTMENT  OP 

S.    1519.    NATIONAL    CO 
ON     LIBRARIES     AND 
TION   SCIENCE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (S  1519),  to 
establish  a  National  Compiisslon  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Sbience,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Holise  amend 
ment  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  (ibjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  no^e,  and  ap 
points  the  following  conferaes:  Messrs 
Perkims.  Braoemas.  Mrs.  Mink,  and 
Messrs.  Reio  of  New  York  ^A  Steicer 
of  Wisconsin. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COM\tTTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  F  CLE  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT  OK  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ATOMiq  ENERGY 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1971 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  i&i.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thft  the  Com- 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION  FOR 
CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
any  day  next  week  to  consider  a  Joint 
resolution  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  appears  to  be 
an  appropriate  time  to  try  to  get  some 
information  as  to  what  the  future  holds 
for  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  do  not  know  how  many 
continuing  resolutions  we  will  have  this 
year.  On  occasion  we  hear  that  the  de- 
sire is  to  adjourn  at  a  reasonably  early 
date  so  we  can  get  to  our  districts.  Every 
Monber  of  the  House  has  a  campaign 
this  year  and  a  third  (rf  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  have  campaigns.  I  am 
interested  in  the  House  at  the  moment. 
Earlier  this  year  it  was  reported  that  we 
would  be  out  of  here  around  Labor  Day, 
and  then  a  few  days  ago  we  were  told 
we  may  very  well  be  in  session  in  De- 
cember, or  even  January  of  next  year, 
preceding  the  date  of  the  convening  of 
the  92d  Congress. 

Is  there  anyone  who  can  give  us  any 
idea  what  we  might  logically  look  for- 
ward to  as  a  matter  of  being  in  session? 
As  long  as  we  pass  continuing  resolu- 
tions, we  are  going  to  be  in  session,  it 
seems  to  me.  That  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  p€ist. 

I  wonder  if  our  distingiilshed  ma- 
jority leader  could  give  us  any  indica- 
tion at  all  as  to  what  the  future  holds 
for  us  as  to  being  In  session. 

Mr.  MAHCW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  give  some  brief  background  informa- 
tion on  the  status  of  the  appropriation 
bills.  I  am  certain  the  majority  leader 
would  also  wish  to  respond. 

STATUS   OP   THX    APPROPRIATION    BILLS 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  this 
morning,  reported  the  public  works-AEC 
appropriation  bill  for  1971.  Members  can 
now  get  copies  of  the  report  and  the  bill 
from  the  committee  rooms.  It  is  sched- 
uled, I  believe,  by  the  leadership  for 
floor  consideration  next  Wednesday. 

That  would  mean  we  would,  then,  lack 
in  the  House,  action  on  only  two  appro- 
priation bills  for  fiscal  1971.  One.  the 
Labor-HEW  bill— and  we  have  already 


passed  the  education  part  We  expect  to 
report  that  bill  in  the  early  part  of  July. 
That  would  leave  one  more  annual  ap- 
propriation bill  to  be  reported  for  1971— 
Defense.  There  has  been  considerable 
controversy  over  the  content  of  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  The  House  has 
passed  it,  but  the  Senate  has  not.  There 
is  some  considerable  divergence  of  opin- 
ion between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
committee.  So,  until  the  situation  on  the 
authorization  is  better  clarified,  it 
would  seem  unwise  to  bring  in  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill — at  least  for  a 
few  weeks  yet.  I  might  add  that  the  ap- 
propriation hearings  in  the  House  com- 
mittee aie  completed. 

Now.  with  respect  to  the  position  of 
the  bills  which  have  passed  the  House, 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  1970,  which  contains  in  excess  of 
$6  billion  in  addition  to  several  im- 
portant provisions  otherwise,  has  been 
on  the  calendar  of  the  other  body  since 
Junes. 

The  education  appropriation  bill  for 
1971,  which  passed  the  House  April  14, 
has  been  on  the  calendar  of  the  other 
body  since  May  15. 

The  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
bill  for  1971,  which  passed  the  House  on 
June  4,  was  I  believe  reported  in  the 
other  body  yesterday. 

The  Interior  appropriation  bill  for 
1971  is,  I  believe,  scheduled  for  mark  up 
in  committee  of  the  other  body  today. 

On  the  agriculture  appropriation  bill 
for  1971.  I  am  informed  that  committee 
hearings  in  the  other  body  have  been 
completed. 

On  the  independent  oflQces-Housing 
and  Urban  Development  bill  for  1971,  I 
understand  that  committee  hearings  in 
the  other  body  have  been  completed  and 
that  it  is  scheduled  to  be  marked  up  in 
committee  next  week. 

On  the  legislative  and  Treasury-Post 
OfHce  appropriation  bills  for  1971.  I  un- 
derstand that  committee  hearings  in  the 
other  body  are  completed. 

On  the  State-Justice-Commerce-judi- 
ciary  bill  for  1971,  I  understand  that 
committee  hearings  in  the  other  body 
may  be  about  to  conclude. 

On  the  Labor-HEW  bill  for  1971,  aside 
from  the  education  items  which  are  in 
a  separate  bill,  I  am  advised  that  com- 
mittee hearings  in  the  other  body  began 
on  Tuesday.  June  16. 

In  respect  to  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1971.  I  understand  that 
committee  hearings  In  the  other  body 
have  been  completed  except  perhaps  for 
relatively  brief  hearings  after  the  House 
acts  on  that  bill. 

On  the  public  works-AEC  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1971,  which  as  I  indicated 
earlier  the  House  will  probably  consider 
next  Wednesday,  I  am  advised  that  hear- 
ings are  completed  in  committee  in  the 
other  body  except  perhaps  for  a  day  or 
two  or  so  after  the  House  acts. 

Three  of  the  bUls  for  1971— foreign  as- 
sistance, military  construction,  and 
transportation— are  in  committee  in  the 
other  body.  I  have  no  information  about 
the  status  of  hearings  on  those  bills. 

But  may  I  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  from 
the  information  which  I  have  recited, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  the  other  body  is  in 
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position  to  make  it  highly  possible  that 
we  shall  see  several  of  the  bills  cleared 
through  conference  in  the  month  of  July. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  I  have  no  criticism 
of  the  Appr(vriatlons  Committee,  be- 
cause it  has  this  year  expedited  the 
bringing  out  of  the  appropriation  bills. 
The  criticism,  if  any,  belongs  to  the  other 
body,  which  up  to  this  point  has  been 
drtigging  its  feet  in  considering  the  bills 
that  have  been  sent  over  the  House — 
appropriation  bills  in  particular. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's attitude.  I  can  understand  it  per- 
fectly. I  believe  there  is  much  wisdom  in 
what  the  gentleman  has  said. 

It  is  the  thinking  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations — certainly,  my  thinking 
and  my  high  hope — that  the  other  body 
in  July  will  very  probably  pass  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  appropriation 
bills,  and  if  so,  we  hope  that  many  of 
the  appropriation  bills  will  be  finalized 
by  Congress  during  July.  We  have  thus 
recommended  a  continuing  resolution 
for  the  month  of  July  only. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
hear,  as  we  aU  would,  from  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  prospective  date  of 
adjournment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  who  has  had 
time  to  cogitate  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  First  I  wish  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  in  emphasizing 
and  reemphasizing  the  fact  that  there  is 
certainly  no  quarrel  with  the  Conmiittee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House.  It  has 
expedited  its  business.  It  has  brought  out 
bills  regularly  and  on  schedule.  The  only 
one  which  might  be  slightly  delayed  is 
the  one  on  which  authorization  has  not 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  two  bodies. 

Beyond  that,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  key,  of  course,  to  getting 
out  is  the  dls[>osition  of  all  appropriation 
bills  in  both  bodies  and  through  con- 
ference. I  can  only  say  that  so  far  as  I 
can  see  at  this  time  I  see  no  chance  of 
adjourning  the  two  Houses  by  Labor 
Day.  I  Just  do  not  think  we  will. 

I  should  like  to  say,  beyond  that,  that 
speculation,  as  to  when  the  House  will 
get  through  is  always  somewhat  dan- 
gerous, but  speculating  as  to  when  any 
other  body  will  get  through  is  completely 
disastrous. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  think  that  there  might 
be  a  recess  in  Augxist,  to  permit  the 
other  body  to  Improve  its  footwork  in 
expediting  legislation? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  are  moving  in  that 
direction.  My  own  Judgment — and  I  still 
must  speak  with  the  Speaker  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  on  this 
subject — ^is  I  think  we  will  work  out  an 
August  recess. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  knows  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  out  any  plans  for  a  recess 
in  August  unless  we  are  given  some  ad- 
vance notice. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  hope  when  we  announce 
the  program  today  we  can  be  a  little 
more  expUcit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
thank  both  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATUS    OF    1971    APPROPRIATION 
BILLS 

<Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  today  we 
have  sent  11  of  14  1971  appropriation 
bills  to  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  second 
1970  supplemental  appropriation  bill ;  all 
except  public  works,  Labor-HEW,  and 
Defense. 

We  hope  to  bring  public  works  to  the 
floor  next  week,  Labor-HEW  to  the  floor 
the  week  of  July  6,  and  complete  action 
on  Defense  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  Senate  has  reported  only  three 
bills  to  date — education.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  second  supplemental. 

We  hope  to  proceed  with  conferences 
as  soon  as  the  other  body  will  complete 
their  consideration  of  these  three  and  the 
other  bills. 

In  the  meantime,  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  must  continue  to 
function.  This  continuing  resolution  will 
provide  for  this — nothing  more — it  is  the 
traditional  language  and  contains  noth- 
ing new  or  unusual. 

It  provides  for  continued  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government  through  July  31. 
We  hope  that  this  date  will  serve  to  en- 
courage the  other  body  to  act  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible. 


OCEANSIDE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
REFUSAL  TO  PERMIT  CONGRESS- 
MAN LOWENSTEIN  TO  SPEAK  AT 
COMMENCEMENT 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
tressed to  hear  that  the  Oceanside  School 
District  found  reason  to  "disinvite"  our 
colleague,  Congressman  Lowenstein  of 
New  York,  to  speak  at  the  commence- 
ment address  at  the  high  school,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  student  body 
wanted  his  presence.  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  turn  young  people  off  about  de- 
mocracy than  that  kind  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  school  board. 

I  would  remind  them  to  take  some 
comfort  from  Milton,  in  his  "Aero- 
pagitica,"  when  he  reminded  us  that  in  a 


fair  fight  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
truth  will  always  win  out. 

Or,  perhaps  that  is  what  worries  the 
school  board  of  Oceanside. 


OCEANSIDE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
REFUSAL  TO  PERMIT  CONGRESS- 
MAN LOWENSTEIN  TO  SPEAK  AT 
COMMENCEMENT 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
on  the  same  subject,  and  to  express  my 
concern  about  the  occasion  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lowenstein),  who  had 
been  invited  to  speak  at  the  Oceanside 
High  School  at  its  graduation  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members,  being  turned 
down  at  the  instance  of  the  school  board. 

The  students  were  directed  to  submit 
a  list  of  noncontroversial  potential 
speakers  on  which  the  principal  would 
make  the  final  decision.  I  wonder  from 
whom  that  group  would  be  chosen — the 
silent  majority?  And  should  the  speech 
consist  of  15  minutes  of  courageous 
silence  by  the  speaker  at  that  graduation 
exercise?  It  seems  to  me  that  controversy 
is  the  basis  of  both  of  the  two  legs  of  our 
democratic  system :  that  is  representative 
democracy  and  the  common  law.  It  is 
only  on  the  forge  of  controversy  that 
truth  is  annealed  and  hammered  out. 


OCEANSIDE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CONTROVERSY 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
turbed over  the  recent  action  taken  by 
Oceanside  High  School  in  New  York.  This 
school  is  in  the  district  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Lowenstein.  A 
group  of  seniors  at  Oceanside  asked  the 
school  administration  to  have  Mr.  Low-  ^ 
ENSTEiN  speak  at  commencement  exer- 
cises. At  the  request  of  the  principal,  a 
referendum  was  taken  by  the  students 
who  voted  386  to  204  to  invite  their  Con- 
gressman. 

In  the  wake  of  this  vote,  taken  through 
the  democratic  processes  that  we  en- 
courage our  yoimg  people  to  honor  and 
respect,  the  principal  changed  his  mind. 
He  did  so  after  a  public  meeting  of  the 
school  board  indicated  that  Mr.  Lowen- 
STEiN's  presence  would  cause  a  con- 
troversy in  the  school  district. 

As  a  result  of  this  series  of  events,  the 
graduating  class  has  decided  to  hold  their 
own  ceremony  to  which  they  have  in- 
vited their  Congressman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  much  bigger 
issue  here  than  just  whether  our  col- 
league speaks  at  Oceanside.  It  affects  all 
of  us.  Very  simply.  Oceanside's  seniors 
have  Just  had  a  lesson  in  "how  govern- 
ment works."  I  think  my  colleagues  know 
what  their  reaction  will  be  when  they  are 
next  told  to  work  within  the  system.  I 
deeply  regret  what  happened  and  I  hope 
this  body  is  equally  disturbed. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  A(|nvrnES 
UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  480— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-352)  1 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the-  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  waa  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompany^  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  oil  Agricul- 
ture and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  il- 
lustrations : 
To  the  Congress  of  the  Vnitei  States: 

The  annual  report  on  activities  \mder 
Public  Law  480 — which  I  transmit  here- 
with— reflects  the  efforts  and  progress 
made  during  1969  toward  the  Food  for 
Peace  Program's  duad  goals  pf  agricul- 
tural trade  development  and  assistance. 
Food  for  Peace,  which  completed  its 
fifteenth  year  of  operation  during  1969, 
is  a  landmark  among  humanitarian  ef- 
forts to  improve  diets  in  the] developing 
areas  of  the  world.  It  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  work  of  developing  nations 
to  improve  their  own  agricultural  pro 
duction.  marketing,  and  distribution.  Al 
though  many  of  these  count 
coming  better  able  to  feed 
the  need  for  substantial  f 
continues. 

The  Pood  for  Peace  I»r 
the  United  States  to  pursue 
sistance  goals  and  develop; 
tives  in  a  number  of  ways: 
through  concessional  sales  prt>grams  and 
government-administered  donations  pro- 
grams; privately,  through  religious  and 
charitable  voluntary  agencies  such  as 
CARE;  multilaterally.  throogh  institu- 
tions such  as  the  World  Pood  Program. 
In  addition,  local  currencies  gener- 
ated through  Title  I  concessional  sales 
and  received  through  rep<iyments  of 
earlier  loans  continue  to  proi  Ide  balance 
of  payments  benefits  to  the  U  aited  SUtes 
by  permitting  expenditiires  of  U.S.-owned 
currencies  rather  than  dollalrs  in  many 
countries.  Such  currencies  halve  also  been 
used  to  finance  projects  undertaken  to 
Increase  our  commercial  sales  oi  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and  thereby  helped 
to  develop  an  increased  market  for  UJS. 
agricultural  products.  The^  projects 
helped  in  1969  to  reverse  thfe  downward 
trend  of  US.  farm  exports  In  recent 
years.  I 

The  Pood  for  Peace  Progtam  oiables 
the  enormous  technological  capability 
and  productive  capacity  of  American 
agriculture  to  be  utilized  t4>  assist  low 
income  countries  in  developing  their 
agricultural  sectors,  and  in  fleeding  their 
citizens  while  they  still  reqiiire  outside 
help  in  doing  so.  This  A^ninistration 
pledges  to  continue  its  eflbrts  toward 
achieving  the  goals  of  this  urogram. 
RiCHAfD  Nixon 
Thi  Whitb  Housi,  June  1$.  1970 
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CALL  OP  THE  H< 

Mr.  CUNNTNOHAM.  MrJ  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  th$t  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  (luonmi  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 


Adair  Gallagher  Powell 

AxvdersoB,  Gaydos  Preyer,  N.C. 

Term.  Gilbert  Roe 

Ashley  Grtffln  Rooney,  NT. 

Beall.  Md.  Hubert  Rosenthal 

Bray  Hecklei,  Mass.    Roudebush 

Brock  Hull  Roybal 

Burton,  Utah      Jones.  Ala.  Scheuer 

Bush  King  Schweugel 

Celler  Ktrwan  Smith.  CaiU. 

Cblsbolm  Lennon  Sprlnper 

Clark  Long,  La.  Stokes 

Cowger  McCarthy  Stratton 

Cramer  McMUlan  Stuckey 

Daddarlo  Mallllard  Ullman 

Daniels,  N.J.  Mlnshall    ■*  VanderJagt 

Dawson  Morton  Whalley 

Dent  Nedzl  Wilson, 

Erlenborn  ONeal,  Ga.  Charles  H. 

Pord,  Ottlnger  Zablockl 

William  D.  FeUy  Zlon 

Foreman  Poage 

Praser  Pollock 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  364 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

POSTAL  REORGANIZATION  AND 
SALARY  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF 
1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  finlher  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  17070^  to  improve  and 
modernize  the  postal  service,  to  reorga- 
nize the  Post  Office  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THI  COMltrrTEZ  or  THE  WHOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideraUon  of  the  bill  HJ^.  17070,  with 
Mr.  Prick  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  It  had  been  agreed 
that  section  102,  ending  on  line  4,  page 
293,  of  the  conunittee  substitute,  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEKED  BY   MR.   OLSEN 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olsem  :  On  page 
174,  beginning  In  line  6,  amend  subsection 
(c)  (1)  of  section  201,  to  read  as  follows: 

-  '(c)  ( 1 )  Notwithstanding  any  other  prorl- 
sloii  at  this  title  or  any  provision  of  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  negotiated  un- 
der subchapter  II  of  this  chapter,  the  pro»l- 
alons  of  Utie  3  relating  to  a  "preference  eligi- 
ble", as  that  term  Is  defined  under  section 
2108(3)  of  title  5,  as  those  provisions  may 
from  time  to  time  be  amended,  shall  apply  to 
an  applicant  for  appointment  In  the  Postal 
Service  In  the  same  manner  and  und«'  the 
Mme  conditions  required  for  an  ^plleant  for 
appointment  to  a  poattlon  In  the  competitive 
service  under  UUe  5  and  sbaU  apply  to  an 
employee  of  the  Postal  Service  In  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  if 
the  employee  were  in  the  competitive  service 


and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  With- 
out com{»'omlalng  Its  basic  mission,  the  Post- 
al Service  shall  pursue  an  employment  pol- 
icy designed  to  extend  opportunity  to  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped."  " 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  clarify  and 
maintain  all  of  the  veterans'  preference 
rights  that  presently  exist  In  the  law. 

We  want  to  clarify  and  maintain  those 
right  of  veterans'  rights  sifter  the  em- 
ployees in  this  new  organization  have 
been  removed  from  the  competitive  civil 
service  by  the  postal  reorganization  leg- 
islation. 

The  till,  as  it  stands  now,  is  particu- 
larly and  may  be  puiposely,  although  I 
do  not  charge  that— but  it  is  particu- 
larly vague  as  to  the  rights  of  veterans 
entering  the  Postal  Service. 

Veterans  applying  for  Jobs  In  the 
Postal  Service  should  have  the  same 
rights  as  veterans  entering  the  regvilar 
competitive  civil  service  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

If  you  believe  in  the  preference  rights 
of  veterans  as  regards  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, in  the  matter  of  employment  and  re- 
employment and  on  returning  from  mili- 
tary service  and  the  rights  of  appeal  that 
veterans  have  concerning  adverse  ac- 
tions and  releasing  of  employees  when 
reductions  in  the  work  force  occur,  then 
I  urge  that  you  support  my  amendment 
so  the  preference  rights  of  postal  service 
veterans  cannot  be  negotiated  away  in 
future  collective  bargaining. 

This  amendment  is  purely  and  simply 
to  maintain  the  present  well-established 
preference  rights  of  veterans. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  want  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana,  for  offering  this  amendment 
and  offer  my  support.  We  all  want  to 
support  our  veterans'  preference. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    ME.    PtJaCELL 

Mr.  PURCEa^L.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  ty  Mr.  Ppbcill:  On 
page  177,  delete  lines  19  to  24.  and  on  page 
178  delete  lines  1  to  3.  Inaert  beginning  on 
line  19,  page  177,  the  following: 

"It  f''""  be  the  poUcy  of  tiie  Postal  Service 
to  maintain  compensation  and  benefits  for 
all  employees  on  a  standard  of  camparablllty 
to  the  compensation  and  benefits  paid  for 
comparable  levels  of  work  In  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  Such  policy  may  be 
appUed  on  an  area  basis.  In  which  event  the 
Poatal  Service,  consistent  with  subchapter  II 
of  this  chapter  and  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  shall  define  the  boundarlea  of 
any  such  wage  area.  It  shall  be  the  policy 
of  the  Postal  Service  to  provide  adequate  and 
reasonable  differentials  in  ratee  of  pay  be- 
tween employees  In  the  clerk  and  carrier 
grades  in  tbe  line  work  iorot  and  supervisory 
and  mnnaf  rial  empioyeea." 

Mr.  PDRCELL.  Mr.  CTiairman,  I  rise  to 
address  myself  to  section  205  of  the 
pending  legislation  entitled  "Policy  on 
Compensation  and  Benefits." 
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This  amendment  I  have  Just  offered 
would  simply  permit  negotiation  of  area 
wage  differentials  through  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  rather  than  making 
such  differentials  statutory. 

Under  the  present  language  of  the  bill, 
as  reported  out  by  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Services  Committee,  area  wage 
differentials  would  be  mandatory,  not 
permissive. 

The  pertinent  language  in  the  bill, 
without  this  amendment,  reads: 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Postal  Service 
to  maintain  for  each  wage  area  compensa- 
tion and  benefits  for  all  employees  on  a 
standard  of  comparability  to  the  compensa- 
tion and  benefits  paid  for  comparable  levels 
of  work  In  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
In  the  corresponding  wage  area. 

This  amendment  would  change  the 
pertinent  language  to  read : 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Postal  Service 
to  maintain  compensation  and  benefits  paid 
for  comparable  levels  of  work  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  Such  policy  may  be 
applied  on  an  area  basis,  In  which  event  the 
Postal  Service,  consistent  with  subchapter  II 
of  this  Chapter  and  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  shall  define  the  boundaries  of 
any  such  wage  area. 

This  amendment  is  a  constructive  one 
and  I  support  it  without  reservation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  area  wage  differentials  would 
go  far  toward  resolving  some  of  the  in- 
equities that  brought  about  the  recent 
mail  work  stoppage  in  New  York  and 
other  urban  areas. 

During  the  depression  years  the  job  of 
postal  clerk  or  postal  letter  carrier  was 
envied  and  sought  after  because  the 
wage — compared  to  wages  paid  in  what 
was  left  of  private  enterprise — was  ex- 
tremely good. 

But,  for  too  long  after  that  depression, 
wages  stayed  more  or  less  where  they 
were,  while  industrial  salaries  increased 
a  great  deal. 

In  some  communities  in  this  coimtry, 
postmen  are  still  regarded  as  making  a 
fairly  adequate  wage.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  the  cost  of  living  in  those 
communities,  though  high,  is  not  nearly 
as  high  as  it  is  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  country,  in  our  sprawling  metropoli- 
tan centers  particularly. 

I.  for  one,  cannot  conceive  of  how  a 
letter  carrier  in  New  York,  with  a  family 
of  five,  can  possibly  survive  on  $6,548  a 
year — which  is  the  basic  wage  for  a  level 
5  carrier,  including  the  6-percent  raise 
recently  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

This  discrepancy  in  abiUty  to  pay  for 
basic  needs  is  a  fimdamental  fault  of  the 
present  postal  system.  The  system  is  an 
anachronism  and  as  out  of  date  as  it 
can  be.  I  think  it  is  as  out  of  date  as  the 
2-cent  stamp. 

So,  I  am  much  in  favor  of  postal  em- 
ployees having  the  right  to  bargain  for 
badly  needed  area  wage  scales. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  as  a  matter 
of  law,  the  Department  should  be  com- 
pelled to  establish  area  wage  systems  in 
all  areas  of  the  country.  I  think  it  is  a 
negotiable  issue  as  to  where  such  scales 
should  be  established  and  where  they 
should  not,  as  well  as  to  what  the  area 
wage  scale  should  be  and  where  the 
boundaries  should  be  on  the  area  covered. 


I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment  and  the  language  on  < 
this  issue,  as  I  will  do  and  I  know  many 
others  vrill  do. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  on  offering  his 
amendment,  which  strikes  at  a  very  vital 
area  of  the  bill.  It  is  the  kind  of  middle 
ground  I  would  expect  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  to  take.  Under  the  bill  as 
now  written  you  must  have  area  wages. 
In  the  bill  area  wages  are  mandatory. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons) I  understand  will  offer  a  substi- 
tute which  will  say  that  in  no  place  can 
you  have  area  wages;  in  no  part  of  the 
country,  under  any  circumstances,  may 
there  be  area  wages.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  takes  the  middle  ground. 
This  is  an  amendment  that  comes  be- 
tween the  position  of  management  and 
the  position  of  the  postal  unions  as  to 
whether  we  will  have  area  wages  and,  if 
so,  where  we  will  have  them.  I  think 
this  is  a  sensible  middle  groimd,  and  I 
supi>ort  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McCormack,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  PtmcELL  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  illustrious  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  for  yielding,  but  I 
want  to  ask  a  couple  questions. 

First,  since  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona has  stated  that  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, if  enacted  as  written,  would 
provide  compulsory  wage  area  determi- 
nations, may  I  ask  the  gentleman  what 
the  current  and  historical  practice  has 
been.  Is  it  true  that  it  is  equal  pay  for 
equal  work?  In  other  words,  the  man  do- 
ing the  same  work  in  Texas  as  his  coun- 
terpart in  San  Francisco  receives  the 
same  wage  rate? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  That  is  the  present 
law. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Then  may  I  ask  an- 
other question.  Did  this  committee  take 
into  consideration  the  long  and  sorry  ex- 
perience of  area  wage  boards  in  the  other 
categories  of  blue  collar  work  in  the  civil 
service  and  in  the  wage  board  areas  on 
the  civilian  payroll,  such  as  the  Navy 
wage  boards  and  the  Army  Air  Force 
wage  boards?  Is  there  any  evidence — I 
did  not  see  any  in  the  committee  re- 
iwrt — that  this  committee  studied  the 
history  and  the  terrible  situation  that 
exists  now,  and  that  two  Presidents  have 
indicated  should  be  corrected,  with  re- 
spect to  this  precise  question  of  wage 
board  area  determinations? 

Mr.  PURCXLL.  The  committee  cer- 
tainly did  study  all  aspects,  I  feel,  of  the 
wage  problem  that  we  had  In  all  of  the 
civil  service  matters,  and  as  I  indicated, 
as  the  board  now  is,  it  has  this  manda- 
t<H7  requirement. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  True. 


Mr.  PURCELL.  But  this  is  the  first 
time  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
for  the  organizations  representing  the 
members  of  the  postal  service  to  nego- 
tiate any  kind  of  wages.  So  it  is  my  be- 
lief and.  I  think,  the  belief  of  many  on 
the  WHnmlttee  who  have  studied  this, 
that  a  permissive  provision  giving  the 
opportunity  to  negotiate  to  the  postal 
service  and  the  negotiating  bodies  for 
the  employees,  when  it  appears  this 
would  be  appropriate,  would  be  more 
equitable  and  would  give  much  more  op- 
portunity for  the  postal  employees  to  be 
treated  in  the  manner  all  of  them  would 
like  to  be  treated  in. 

Mr.  (30NZALEZ.  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  did  this  committee  take  into  consid- 
eration the  Henderson  committee's  long 
investgation  of  the  determination  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  wage  board  determi- 
nations in  other  areas? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
since  his  name  was  mentioned. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  inform  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  full  committee  has  reported 
out  a  wage  board  bill  affecting  the  sys- 
tem the  gentleman  is  talking  about,  that 
will  embody  an  improved  pay  system  for 
the  wage  board  members. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
and  I  support  the  gentleman  in  the 
amendment  he  is  offering. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Purcell)  to  advise  me 
whetiier  his  amendment  would  strike  out 
all  of  section  205? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  do  not  have  all  of 
section  205  in  front  of  me,  but  the 
amendment  would  strike  the  language  I 
read  that  is  presently  in  section  205,  and 
then  substitute  for  it  the  more  adequate 
language  that  I  also  read. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  the  wage  dif- 
ferential for  supervisors  Ls  in  section  205. 
and  if  the  gentleman's  amendment 
strikes  that  out,  then  I  would  like  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment  to  restore  that. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my 
imder standing,  in  preparation  of  the 
amendnient.  that  while  it  strikes  most  of 
the  section,  it  does  not  change  the  part 
the  gentleman  is  interested  in,  but  the 
rewrite  of  the  section  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment  only  deals  with  this  one 
area  in  question  and  leaves  the  rest 
micbanged. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlraoan  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dolski,  and  by 
unanimous  ccMisent.  Mr.  Pdhcell  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Ilie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  oome 
to  the  ocxKlusian  that  the  eonmlttee 
does  not  understand  the  amendment. 


oxvi- 
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Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  re- 
read the  first  part  of  the  amlendment. 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  reread  the  flrs|  part  of  the 
amendment.  

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chkirman,  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlemai  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PuRCELL)  therefore  T\ms  through 
just  part  of  the  sentence  or  line  3.  page 
178.  It  just  knocks  out  a  part  of  the 
sentence. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairi^an.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  Uj  the  gentle 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  This  is  a  misprint.  It 
should  be  to  the  end  of  lin(    13. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Then  it  wi  luld  take  out 
all  the  differential  we  wro«  in  in  the 
committee  on  the  supervise  rs'  salaries. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  That  is  co  rect 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  believe  that  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  gentlemai 

If  the  amendment  were  redrafted,  it 
could  be  submitted  later,  t  can  agree 
with  the  amendment,  but  not  just  strlk 
ing  out  the  supervisor  differ  ;ntial,  which 
I  am  afraid  would  happen  We  carmot 
make  out  for  sure  just  whalj  the  amend- 
ment would  do. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  The  intent  of  the 
amendment  is  to  affect  oily  the  area 
wage  negotiations,  not  t  >  affect  or 
change  the  supervisory  pro\f  sions  we  did 
put  in  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT    OfTEKET    BT    MK      CftHBETT   TO    THE 
AMENDMENT     OFTEBEO     BT     Ml. 


Mr.  CORBETT.  That  has 
clear,  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the 
so  that  the  amendment  wil 
to  the  period  on  line  2  and 
of  the  section  alone.  That 
complish  the  gentleman's 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
port  the  amendment  to  the 
offered  by  the  gentleman 
vania. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow; 


PmcEU, 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr 
amendment  offered  by  Mr 

177,  delete  Unes  19  through  2^ 

178,  delete  Une   1   and  tbrou  ;b 
In  Une  3. 


Mr.  CORBETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chainian.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  t^  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  was  mjj  understand- 
ing of  what  the  gentlemar  from  Texas 
intended  to  do.  For  my  pur  fjose,  I  would 
certainly  support  the  [  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Does  trie  gentleman 
not  agree  that  this  would  ipake  it  abso- 
lutely clear? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  t^  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Perhips  we  could 
clarify  this  merely  by  having  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  So  far  ^  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  do  accept  the  amendment,  be- 
cause the  intent  was  to  do  trhat  we  have 
now  stated  we  are  all  trying  to  do. 


PURCELL 

to  be  awfully 

.<tiould  like  to 

amendment, 

just  extend 

lleave  the  rest 

would  ac- 

I^urpose. 

will  re- 
amendment 
Pennsyl- 


Clerk 


fiom 


CoaBETT  to  the 

On  page 

and  on  page 

the  period 


I  accept  the  amendment,  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  deletion  of  lines  end  at  the  period  on 
line  2.  as  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
in  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objecUon, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Purcell)  will  be 
modified  accordingly. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    DERWINSKI.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  area  wages  are  a 
proper  subject  for  collective  bargaining, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  require  by  law,  as 
the  committee  bill  does,  that  wages  be 
negotiated  on  an  area-by-area  basis.  The 
larger  employee  organizations  have  his- 
torically opposed  area  wages,  and  while 
this  policy  may  well  change  in  time,  any 
such  change  should  be  determined  by 
those  most  directly  affected. 

This  amendment  corrects  this  flaw  in 
the  committee  bill  by  establishing  the 
policy  of  comparability  for  both  compen- 
sation and  benefits  and  by  permitting 
this  poUcy  to  be  carried  out  on  an  area- 
by-area  basis  consistent  with  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
language  of  the  amendment  provides  the 
flexibility  which  is  necessary  In  collec- 
tive bargaining.  I  fully  supp)ort  the  prin- 
ciple of  area  wages  and  feel  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  will  properly 
promote  this  principle  under  the  new 
Postal  Service. 

SUBSTTTUTE  AMENDMENT  OmRED  BT  MS.  GIB- 
BONS rOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFTEKED  BT  M*. 
PtTRCELL 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment  for  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gibbons  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  PuacBx:  On  page  177,  strike  out  Une  19 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  the  i>eri- 
od  In  Une  3  on  page  178  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

•it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  maintain  compensation  and  benefits 
for  all  employees  on  a  standard  of  com- 
parabUlty  to  the  compensation  and  benefits 
paid  for  comparable  levels  of  work  In  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy:  but  there 
shall  not  be  established,  for  any  position  or 
class  of  positions  imder  the  Postal  Service 
situated  In  any  specific  area  or  location,  a 
rate  of  compensation  (Including  premium 
compensation)  which  Is  higher  than  the 
rate  of  compensation  (including  premium 
compensation)  for  the  same  position  or  class 
of  positions  in  any  other  specific  area  or 
location." 

On  page  192,  Immediately  after  the  period 
in  line  9.  Insert  the  following:  "No  such 
agreement  shall  contain  any  provision  which 
estabUahes.  for  any  position  or  class  of  posi- 
tions under  the  Postal  Service  situated  in 
any  specific  area  or  location,  a  rate  of  com- 
pensation (including  premium  compensa- 
tlon)  which  is  higher  than  the  rate  of 
compensation  (including  premium  com- 
pensation) for  the  same  position  or  class  of 
position  in  any  other  specific  area  or  loca- 
Uon." 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  you  know  and  all  know  that  I  am 
not  a  member  of  this  committee  and 
perhaps  I  should  be  a  little  cautious 
about  standing  up  here  and  amending 
this  very  complex  piece  of  legislation,  but 


I  do  not  think  you  have  to  be  a  member 
of  this  committee  or  that  you  have  to  be 
an  expert  in  the  post  office  o[>eration  to 
recognize  one  point,  that  is,  this  is  really 
a  very  simple  amendment. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  establishes 
the  principle  that  for  equal  work  you 
receive  equal  pay.  It  is  an  equal  pay-equal 
work  amendment.  Wherever  you  live  and 
wherever  you  reside  in  the  United  States 
we  follow  that  great  principle  here  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  We  follow  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  We  fol- 
low that  great  principle  in  everything 
except  in  those  jobs  that  are  civilian  jobs 
that  mainly  surround  the  military  estab- 
lishments that  Mr.  Gonzalez  talked 
about  here  where  we  have  had  so  much 
trouble  and  where  they  discriminate  as 
between  the  rates  of  pay  for  equal  work. 

All  that  this  amendment  of  mine  seeks 
to  do  is  to  establish  the  principle  that  no 
matter  where  an  American  citizen  is  em- 
ployed and  no  matter  what  part  of  the 
United  States  he  may  Uve  in,  if  he  does 
the  same  kind  of  work  and  has  the  same 
kind  of  job  for  the  same  amount  of  hours, 
with  the  same  amount  of  skill,  he  gets  the 
same  amount  of  pay. 

That  is  what  we  ought  to  do.  There 
should  be  no  second-class  area  of  this 
Nation.  There  should  be  no  second-class 
citizens  in  this  Nation.  That  is  the  only 
principle  this  amendment  stands  for. 

If  a  person  is  not  being  paid  adequately 
for  the  job.  then  the  pay  ought  to  he 
raised,  but  no  matter  what  the  job  Ls  it 
should  receive  equal  pay  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  I  know  that  there  is  some 
great  American  fiction  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  live  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than 
in  others.  I  will  explore  that  fiction,  and 
while  I  do  it  let  us  try  to  destroy  it  as 
we  go  along. 

One  of  the  old  pieces  of  fiction  is  tliat 
if  you  live  in  the  South  you  can  go  out 
in  your  backyard  and  grow  some  sweet 
potatoes,  a  little  com.  a  little  cotton,  and 
take  care  of  everything  that  you  need.  It 
just  does  not  work  that  way.  The  citizens 
in  my  area  cannot  plow  asphalt  any  bet- 
ter than  the  citizens  in  your  area  can. 
We  buy  the  same  cars  that  Detroit  pro- 
duces and  we  pay  the  same  price  or  a 
little  more  where  I  live  than  the  people 
in  the  North  do.  We  buy  the  same  meat 
and  the  same  clothes  and  we  all  live  in 
a  common  market.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  that  have  made  this  country  great, 
that  is.  we  have  not  had  these  artificial 
barriers  of  trade  in  restraint  of  trade. 
We  ought  to  stick  to  this  principle  in  this 
Congress  that  for  equal  work  you  receive 
equal  pay  no  matter  where  that  Ameri- 
can lives  in  these  50  States. 

I  think  the  fundamental  principle  used 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Purcell)  Is  better 
than  what  the  bill  is  based  upon,  but  I  be- 
Ueve  mine  goes  further  than  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Purcell) 
and  establishes  the  principle  that  for 
equal  work,  for  an  equal  job,  for  an  equal 
skill  you  get  equal  pay. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
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presenting  this  amendment,  and  ^-Ish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman.  I  urge  every  Member 
here  to  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
associate  mys^  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
(Mr.  Gibbons)  .  This  is  one  Government, 
one  coimtry,  and  one  people,  and  all  our 
people  should  be  treated  alike  by  our 
Government  when  in  the  same  category. 
We  in  the  South  for  decades  have  fought 
against  pay  discrimination  against  our 
people.  We  are  making  progress  against 
such  discrimination. 

I  hope  that  we  are  not  going  to  pass 
legislation  to  strangle  that  progress.  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons).  Let  me 
quote  to  you  from  the  present  law.  In 
subchapter  1,  "Pay  Comparability,"  sec- 
tion 5301 : 

It  is  tbe  poUcy  of  the  Congress  that  fed- 
eral pay  fixing  be  based  on  the  principles 
th&t  (1)  there  be  equal  pay  for  substantially 
equal  work,  and  pay  distinctions  be  main- 
tained In  keeping  with  work  and  perform- 
ance distinctions,  and  (2)  federal  pay  rates 
shall  be  comparable  with  private  enterprise 
pay  rates  for  the  same  levels  of  work. 

That  is  the  present  law. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  provision  in  the 
bill  providing  for  area  pay  determina- 
tions and  the  Purcell  amendment  that 
makes  it  a  Httle  less  worse.  In  the  first 
place,  that  provision  was  put  in  this  bill 
at  the  last  minute  before  the  bill  was 
voted  out.  Never  was  there  serious  com- 
mittee consideration  of  it  in  the  hear- 
ings or  in  the  committee  markup  of  the 
bill. 

Mr,  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  all  due  respect  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  now  telling  us, 
is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  House  committee 
put  such  a  provision  in  the  major  pay  bill 
in  1967? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  major  pay  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  House 
did  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the 
Senate  that  took  it  out.  In  1967  this 
House  went  on  record  overwhelmingly  in 
ft.vor  of  the  concept  of  area-wage  dif- 
ferential. In  the  bill  there  was  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  me,  which  was  modified 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall).  The  House  adopted  it  by  a  2- 
to-1  vote. 

The  gentleman  is  suggesting  that  this 
is  a  late  afterthought  of  our  committee. 
In  our  committee  we  have  had  exten- 
sive hearings  and  we  have  had  an  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General  testify  in  favor 
of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  You  did  not 
have  extensive  hearings  on  the  provi- 
sion tliat  went  into  this  bill? 


»  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Well,  no,  that 
Is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right,  then. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  On  the  spe- 
cific lang-uage  of  this  provision,  we  did 
not  have  extensive  hearings.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  played  parliamentary 
games  when  this  was  put  through  the 
committee  and  they  almost  did  not  let  us 
introduce  it  at  all. 

That  is  why  we  could  not  have  debate 
on  this  and  we  could  not  discuss  any- 
thing on  this  bill  at  that  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  ad- 
mit that  this  went  into  the  bill  almost 
at  the  last  minute  before  the  bill  was 
reported  out  of  the  committee  one  eve- 
ning. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Ttiat  is  cor- 
rect. But,  I  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man when  he  suggests  that  the  commit- 
tee has  not  considered  the  concept  of 
area  wages  because  this  is  not  the  first 
year  that  we  considered  it.  We  considered 
it  several  times  and  this  House  voted 
favorably  on  this  principle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  the  House  in  this 
instance  and  under  the  circumstances 
that  exist  to  support  the  Gibbons 
amendment  and  stay  with  the  law  as  we 
now  have  it  until  a  wage  formula  can  be 
worked  out  intelligently  and  reasonably. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  Gibbons 
substitute  and  support  the  sunendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Purcell). 

You  have  to  understand  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  reorganization  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  With  regards  to  em- 
ployees' pay  and  fringe  benefits,  we  are 
saying  that  this  shall  be  set  by  negotia- 
tions between  the  employees,  their  orga- 
nizations, and  the  new  management. 

It  is  true,  historically,  we  have  had 
area  wages. 

The  bill,  however,  provides  there  must 
be  area  wages.  In  my  opinion,  the  bill 
goes  too  far.  The  Gibbons  amendment 
says  that  there  cannot  be  negotiated 
area  wages,  and  goes  too  far  the  other 
way. 

By  taking  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  area  wages  will  be 
a  negotiable  item.  If  a  majority  of  the 
workers  through  their  organizations  want 
to  negotiate,  then  the  msmagement  has 
the  prerogative  to  decide  whether  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  service,  the  users 
of  the  mail,  and  of  the  taxpayers;  and 
they  may  negotiate  area  wages. 

This  gives  them  all  the  flexibility  they 
need.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  theory 
of  negotiation  and  those  who  would  vig- 
orously support  the  collective  bargaining 
that  is  provided  in  this  bill  should  cer- 
tainly want  great  flexibility  on  the  part 
of  both  management  and  of  the  em- 
ployees to  negotiate.  The  middle  ground 
Is  provided  by  the  Purcell  amendment. 
I  hope  we  will  adopt  his  amendment  and 
substitute  it  for  the  committee  language. 

We  ought  to  vote  down  the  Gibbons 
substitute. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  fearful  that  the 


people,  who  would  have  the  most  votes  in 
the  labor  organizations  frcMn  the  metro- 
politan areas  might  dominate  that  deci- 
sion— and  question  those  who  would  look 
out  for  the  country  boys  who  do  not  have 
as  many  votes?  Has  the  gentleman  con- 
sidered this  phase  of  it 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  certainly  have. 
Of  course.  I  know  the  gentleman  recog- 
nizes that  the  district  I  represent  is  very 
similar  to  his.  being  a  rural  district.  But 
I  think  we  must  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened recently  and  be  realistic  about  the 
problems  of  the  postal  service. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  area  wages  all 
over  this  Nation.  But  I  think  you  need  to 
give  the  management  and  the  new  postal 
system  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems as  they  arise  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  without  disrupting,  as  I  think  the 
bill  would  do,  all  over  the  country. 

I  think  the  middle  ground  position  is 
the  best  position  that  the  House  can  take. 
We  ought  not  to  go  to  either  extreme  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  How  do  you  distinguish 
between  area  wages  for  post  office  em- 
ployees and  wages  at  the  same  scale 
throughout  the  country  for  all  other 
white  collar  workers? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  think  there  Ls  a 
way.  I  am  not  one  who  wants  to  say  that 
our  people  are  not  worth  as  much  as 
others.  But  I  think  we  are  creating  a 
new  system,  and  the  very  esseivce  of  that 
new  system  is  collective  bargaining.  A 
lot  of  Members.  I  feel,  will  vote  against 
this  entire  package,  primarily  on  that 
basis,  but  I  am  for  postal  reform  said  the 
general  system  as  we  have  it  in  the  bill. 
I  think  if  we  are  going  to  have  meaning- 
ful negotiations,  we  cannot  tie  their 
hands  as  to  what  they  negotiate  on.  The 
committee  bill  states  that  it  is  not  a  ne- 
gotiable item.  It  is  a  nonnegotiable  Item. 
I  think  if  we  really  want  good,  meaning- 
ful, collective  bargaining  in  the  new  serv- 
ice, we  will  adopt  the  Purcell  amendment 
and  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  new  man- 
agement of  the  Postal  System. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute.  As  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  said, 
the  substitute  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  negotiation,  and 
that  is  exactly  why  the  independent 
agency  idea  is  being  established.  One  of 
its  purposes  is  to  allow  wages  to  be  ne- 
gotiated and,  if  need  be,  to  go  to  bind- 
ing arbitration.  Under  the  system  which 
the  substitute  would  provide,  that  of 
comparability,  would  you  compare  with 
the  high  cost-of-living  areas  or  the  low 
cost-of-living  areas?  This  issue  must  be 
subject  to  negotiation  or  we  shaU  be  in 
great  trouble.  Therefore,  I  strongly  favor 
the  Purcell  amendment  and  strongly  op- 
pose the  proposed  substitute. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  afraid  the  gen- 
Ueman has  not  read  my  substitute 
amendment  My  substitute  would  not 
strike  out  negotiatioDS.  It  provides  that 
when  you  negotiate,  you  have  to  negoti- 
ate for  all  Americana,  azid  not  merely 
for  one  of  them  in  a  citgr  or  one  socne 
place  else.  Yoa  hare  to  treat  them  all 
alike. 
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Mr.  CORBETT.  I  cannoi  yield  fur- 
ther. The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
result  in  maintaining  the  status  quo.  I 
did  not  read  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, for  I  did  not  have  a^  copy  of  it. 
However.  I  listened  to  whao  the  gentle- 
man said,  and  he  said,  "equal  pay  for 
equal  work."  1 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  rifeht. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  You  did  iot  say  any- 
tliing  at  all  about  the  cost  df  living,  and 
so  on.  Obviously  it  costs  leks  to  live  in 
some  parts  of  the  counti-y  than  it  does 
in  others.  We  have  area  wage  boards  for 
blue-collar  workers  now.  Tbe  substitute 
does  not  Impose  area  wage  differentials. 
It  merely  makes  them  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  lack  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  re  juisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ger  tleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  members  of  the  :ommittee,  I 
am  surprised  at  Members  reacting  to 
this  portion  of  the  bill  as  if  it  were  some 
new  and  extraordinary  cor  cept  coming 
to  the  Federal  Government,  I  know  that 
all  members  of  the  Post  Of  ice  and  CivU 
Service  Committee  are  awar  e  of  this  con- 
cept. You  noted  that  the  gentleman  who 
W81S  using  an  example  her;  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  was  very  carefil  to  specify 
that  he  was  drawing  a  contrast  between 
the  postal  workers  and  "the  other  white- 
collar  employees  "  of  the  Fe<  eral  Govern- 
ment, because  all  of  the  blue-collar  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Gofernment  are 
now  luider  the  system  abcjut  which  we 
are  talking— 800.000. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlemlan  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Not  at  this 
time. 

There  are  800,000  people  on  Uncle 
Sams  payrc^l  today,  civilit  n  employees, 
80  percent  of  them  workini;  for  the  De- 
fense Department,  who  are  now  working 
for  wages  that  are  set  by  wage  boards, 
not  on  the  basis  of  what  the  national  level 
for  a  carpenter  is,  but  on  the  basis  of 
what  a  carpenter  gets  paid  In  any  given 
area.  A  carpenter  In  Michigan.  Califor- 
nia, or  New  York  does  notj  get  paid  the 
same  amoimt  of  money  |  working  for 
Uncle  Sam  as  a  carpentek-  working  in 
Georgia  or  Alabama,  if  in  If  act  the  pre- 
vailing wage  in  the  area  oi  Alabama  or 
within  50  miles  of  the  insl|allatlon  upon 
which  he  works  Is  substantially  lower 
than  the  prevailing  wage  fci  the  area  in 
which  he  works  in  Michigan,  California, 
or  New  York.  I 

I  might  point  out  that  In  1862  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  If  you  please,  whose  Re- 
publicanism has  not  yet  i>een  attacked 
even  by  the  gentleman  frort  Georgia,  was 
the  one  who  put  this  policy  into  effect 
when  he  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  put  all  Navy  civilian  employees 
imder  this  plan.  Since  1863  in  this  coun- 
try we  have,  in  fact,  and  la  spite  of  what 
my  good  friend  from  Florida  says,  been 
paying  different  wages  in  Michigan  than 
we  have  been  paying  in  Flojrlda,  if  in  fact 
there  Is  a  difference  in  ihe  prevailing 
wages  in  those  areas. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chi  Irman.  U  the 


gentleman  will  yield,  I  Just  want  to  re- 
mind the  gentleman  that  in  1862  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  did  not  have  any  Navy 
employees  in  the  South. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man has  put  his  finger  precisely  on  the 
point,  but  we  are  going  to  struggle  to 
bring  him  back  Into  the  Union,  kicking 
and  screaming  all  the  while. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  hope  when  the  gen- 
tleman brings  us  back  in,  he  brings  us 
back  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  that  all 
Americans  get.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
in  any  part  of  the  coimtry  should  be 
favored. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  help  get  rid  of  the  right-to- 
work  law  in  Florida  so  that  a  man  can 
get  a  decent  day's  pay  for  a  day's  work, 
I  will  go  along  with  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  guests  in  the  gallery  that  under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  no  demonstrations — 
neither  applause  nor  other  forms  of  dem- 
onstrations— are  permitted  in  the  gallery. 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  another  at- 
tack from  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  Is 
going  to  make  this  a  self-supporting 
corporation,  how  is  he  going  to  adjust 
the  price  for  stamps?  If  he  pays  the 
postal  men  $5  an  hour  in  one  place  and 
$2  an  hour  in  another  place,  how  will 
the  gentleman  adjust  the  price  of 
staiaps? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  issue  a  warning 
about  this  bill,  because  the  gentleman 
who  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
Postal  Corporation.  Mr.  Kappel,  is  on 
record  with  our  committee  as  recom- 
mending exactly  that  sort  of  treatment 
of  stamps.  He  says  it  should  not  cost  the 
same  to  send  a  letter  across  the  State 
of  New  York  as  it  costs  to  send  it  across 
the  country,  and  one  thing  the  gentle- 
man is  going  to  have  to  watch  for  is 
a  proposal  that  it  would  cost  more  to  send 
a  letter  across  the  State  of  Texas  than 
across  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  because 
Texas  is  bigger. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  really  quite  a 
serious  matter.  Since  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  for  14  years,  this 
has  come  up  periodically.  I  remember 
Congressman  Katherine  St.  George,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
many  years,  was  trying  to  push  for  this 
area  wage  differential  in  the  Post  OflQce 
Department.  The  unions  were  always  op- 
posed to  it,  because  they  felt  that  a  man 
in  Podunk,  Iowa,  should  be  paid  the  same 
as  a  man  in  New  York  City  imder  the 
theory  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and 
that  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

I  can  accept  either  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gibbons),  or  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Ptthceu.),  but  I  do  not  want  to  accept 
and  I  will  vote  against  what  is  in  the 
committee  bill  now.  that  makes  the  area- 
wage  (Uilerential  mandatory. 
This  is  a  very  peculiar  thing  to  have 


such  a  fuss  about.  There  are  no  other 
workers  in  the  classified  service  who  are 
paid  a  differential.  If  a  stenographer 
works  in  Cedar  Bluff,  Nebr..  at  a  certain 
grade,  and  another  stenographer  at  that 
grade  works  in  New  York  City,  they  both 
get  the  same  pay.  If  a  Congressman  from 
Nebraska  or  a  Congressman  from  Cali- 
fornia receive  $42,500  a  year  should  there 
be  a  differential  and  a  Congressman 
from  New  York  City  receive  a  sizable 
salary  above  $42,500  a  year.  I  think  not. 
Should  there  be  such  a  differential  be- 
tween the  salaries  of  Congressmen? 
Should  we  not  all  be  paid  the  same?  Do 
we  not  all  work  as  hard? 

We  could  extend  this  principle  forever 
and  ever  and  ever,  and  have  great  con- 
fusion. 

I  will  say  another  thing.  If  we  have  a 
mandatory  differential  in  pay  among  the 
various  sections  of  the  country  we  are 
likely  to  attract  a  large  number  of  people 
into  the  big  metropolitan  centers,  which 
are  now  having  so  many  problems  that 
they  cannot  solve  them  at  this  moment. 
There  is  a  system  of  transfer  within  the 
Post  Office  Department  where  this  could 
be  accomplished. 

So  what  are  we  going  to  do?  We  are 
going  to  have  people  flocking  to  the  big 
major  centers  to  get  more  money,  per- 
haps, and  we  will  just  add  to  the  urban 
problems. 

I  say  that  this  differential  should  not 
be  mandatory  In  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, as  it  is  not  mandatory  or  even 
considered  in  the  classified  service.  It  Is 
not  considered  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

We  ought  to  stand  on  the  principle 
of  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  I  submit 
that  a  post  office  employee,  in  whichever 
grade  he  is.  works  just  as  hard  in  a  little 
town  in.  say.  the  Midwest,  the  Far  West 
or  the  South  as  does  the  same  type  of 
employee  in  a  few  large  centers. 

I  could  support  either  the  Gibbons 
proposal  or  the  Purcell  proposal,  but  I 
personally  feel  I  could  more  enthusiasti- 
cally support  the  Gibbons  proposal. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CTJNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  a  very  fine  statement  and 
a  compelling  argimient.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  fairness  I  believe  will  fol- 
low the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman.  I 
am  happy  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  might  also  add 
that  when  this  came  up  before  we 
learned  it  is  almost  an  impossible  task 
to  try  to  divide  and  make  a  line  as  to 
whether  to  pay  x  numbers  of  dollars  to 
an  employee  on  this  side  of  the  line  and 
a  lesser  amount  to  employees  on  the 
other  side.  One  can  never  decide  where 
the  dividing  line  should  be.  It  will  cause 
all  kinds  of  trouble  and  great  loss  of 
morale  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  committee 
began  Its  deliberations  some  13  months 
ago  there  were  two  purposes  in  mind. 
One  was  to  provide  more  efficient  mail 
service  for  the  American  public  on  a 
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self-sustaining  basis.  The  second  was  to 
break  the  economic  chains  that  postal 
employees  have  been  held  in  for  so  many 
years. 

During  the  course  of  the  deliberations 
in  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  the  concept  of  the  area  wage 
came  up  not  because  It  cost  less  to  live 
in  certain  areas  but  because,  as  my  good 
friend  from  Florida  knows  and  as  we 
have  recognized  on  a  national  basis,  it 
costs  more  to  live  In  certain  areas  of  our 
country,  particularly  In  our  large  cities. 

The  pittance,  the  8  percent  we  give  in 
this  bill,  will  be  eaten  up  unless  we  can 
do  something  about  It  In  terms  of  an 
area  wage  concept.  That  Is  why  in  New 
York  City  today  more  than  4,000  postal 
employees  who  are  working  full  time  are 
getting  supplementary  w-elfare  checks, 
because  it  costs  more  to  live  in  New  York 
City. 

That  is  why  I  vigorously  oppose  the 
amendment  as  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  because  it  would  do 
away  totally  with  the  concept  of  area 
wage  and  would  deny  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  this  legislation. 

Now.  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Purcell),  I  have  great  friendship 
and  great  admiration  for  him. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Not  at  this  point. 

I  suggest  that  his  amendment  does  the 
same  thing  as  the  Gibbons  amendment, 
because  if  we  make  the  concept  of  area 
wages  permissible,  we  do  the  following: 
We  all  know  that  we  are  dealing  with 
national  exclusive  organizations  that 
have  to  bargain  for  everyone  they  repre- 
sent across  the  country.  If  we  make  it 
permissible,  we  put  those  labor  organiza- 
tions in  a  box  so  that  they  will  never  be 
able  to  come  to  the  question  of  area 
wages  because  to  do  so  would  be  to  divide 
their  organizations  by  area.  That  Is  why 
I  oppose  your  amendment  and  suggest 
that  the  committee  language  making 
area  wage  concepts  mandatory  is  the 
correct  way  to  do  this  thing. 

Furthermore,  let  me  suggest  this  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Henderson)  .  In  our  bill  which  we  passed, 
the  Wage  Board  bill,  do  we  not  make  it 
mandatory  to  use  this  concept  in  con- 
nection with  all  other  Federal  employ- 
ees? If  that  be  so,  then  why  should  we 
again  single  out  the  postal  employee  and 
say  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  what  other 
Federal  employees  are  entitled  to? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Historically,  since 
the  late  1800's  we  have  had  a  wage  board 
system  for  Wage  Board  employees,  prin- 
cipally in  the  Defense  Department  and 
first  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  The 
Wage  Board  bill  that  we  reported  out 
was  an  attempt  to  improve  that  system. 
Historically  in  the  postal  service  we  have 
had  uniform  pay.  We  are  going  to  a  sys- 
tem now  that  will  provide  basically  for 
wages  and  benefits  to  be  set  by  collective 
bargaining.  So  you  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation  here. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Except  that  people  can- 
not eat  history.  If  it  is  mandatory  on  the 


area  wage  In  connection  with  all  other 
Federal  employees,  notwithstanding  the 
concept  of  collective  bargaining  for 
postal  employees  now,  it  should  be  man- 
datory with  respect  to  them. 

Let  me  conclude  by  sajring  this:  On  a 
different  basis,  do  we  not  have  differ- 
entials in  pay  for  postmasters  of  first- 
second-,  and  third-class  post  offices  do- 
ing the  same  w-ork?  We  know  it  is  on  a 
different  principle.  It  is  not  on  cost  of 
living.  But  they  are  doing  the  same  work. 
However,  based  on  the  size  of  the  post 
office  they  are  getting  a  different  rate  of 
pay.  Is  that  not  a  concept  already  in 
being  ? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  It  is  a  concept  that 
is  based  on  the  size  of  the  office. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  What  would  be  the  dif- 
ference, then,  in  allowing  that  concept  to 
prevail  predicated  on  the  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Yes. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  It  is  an  entirely 
different  proposition  as  I  see  it.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  let  me  ask  him  a 
question? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  It  is  true  that  the 
wage  board  system  provides  that  if  a 
differential  exists,  they  can  recognize  it, 
but  there  is  no  collective  bargaining  on 
wages  or  benefits  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, nor  would  it  be  permitted  under  the 
bill  that  we  reported.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  That  is  correct  except 
for  this:  Do  you  not  understand  that 
when  we  have  the  several  national  or- 
ganizations involved  in  collective  bar- 
gaining there  is  going  to  be  a  restraint 
from  within  their  own  organizations  ef- 
fectively to  deal  with  this  question  of 
area  wages,  because  the  same  president 
Is  going  to  represent  the  letter  carriers, 
the  clerks,  and  the  mail  handlers  all 
across  the  coimtry?  Unless  we  give  him 
the  mandate  in  this  bill  that  it  must  be 
done  l)ecause  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
imderstands  the  problem,  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Yes;  I  will  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  committee  to  vote  down  both 
amendments. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Gibbons  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about  a 
very  fundamental  principle  here.   You 
know  what  is  happening  in  our  country. 
We  are  stacking  more  and  more  and  more 
of  our  people  in  less  tuid  less  of  our  land.  , 
We  are  committing  suicide  in  our  country  ' 
by  this  type  of  a  policy.  We  are  causing  ^ 
tremendous  problems  in  the  countryside' 
and  causing  tremendous  problems  in  our 
metropolitan  areas. 

Wage  differentials  are  a  basic  cause, 
a  major  cause,  perhaps  the  main  cause 
of  this  type  of  a  problem.  To  accentuate 
that  problem  by  paying  more  in  some 
areas  for  the  same  kind  of  work  is  totally 
im  acceptable. 


Let  us  say  a  man  works  for  his  Govern- 
ment for  his  lifetime  and  then  comes  his 
age  of  retirement.  The  man  in  the  city 
has  built  up  more  of  a  retirement  than 
the  one  in  the  country.  The  man  in  the 
country  wants  to  live  in  the  city  in  his 
old  age,  or  the  man  in  the  city  wants  to 
retire  to  the  countryside  in  his  old  age. 
We  are  setting  up  inequities  here,  injus- 
tices, making  second-class  citizens  of 
people,  that  just  must  not  be  established. 
That  is  a  principle  which  Is  basic  and 
fundamental. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
for  the  contribution  he  has  made,  and  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  in  what  he  has 
said.  He  is  a  farmer  himself  and  knows 
the  needs  of  our  rural  areas  and  small 
towns. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  additional 
thought.  Today  in  America  we  hear  a  lot 
about  equal  rights,  and  the  importance 
of  treating  people  equally.  What  is  more 
equitable  than  equal  pay  for  equal  work? 
If  a  man  is  carrying  the  mail  in  a  small 
town  he  is  working  just  as  long  hours 
as  the  man  who  is  carrying  the  mail  in  a 
large  city,  and  he  should  get  the  same 
pay  for  It.  When  his  family  is  111,  he  mast 
pay  as  much  at  the  drugstore  for  medi- 
cine as  his  city  cousin — if  his  children  go 
to  college  they  do  not  get  reduced  tuition. 

Again  I  commend  my  good  friend  and 
support  his  argimient. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  probably  are  not  more  than  a  dozen 
large  cities  that  would  benefit  from  this 
being  mandatory,  but  the  vast  majority 
of  the  other  Members  of  the  House  rep- 
resenting smaller  communities  and 
should  be  opposed  to  such  mandatory 
area  wage  rates. 

I  would  say  to  those  Members  outside 
of  the  large  eastern  cities  that  if  they 
should  vote  against  either  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Gibbons)  or  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlonan  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pttrcell)  that  when  they  go 
home  they  are  going  to  be  in  deep  trouble 
with  their  postal  employees. 

Mr.  ZWACJH.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  way  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem Is  not  to  accentuate  the  problems  of 
our  country,  but  to  try  to  bring  about 
more  equality  in  the  cost  of  living,  which 
I  certainly  believe  can  be  done,  rather 
than  to  build  up  further  inequities  and 
accentuate  further  the  problems  of  coun- 
tryside America,  and  city  America? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  have  had  a  full  discussion  on  this 
subject,  and  I  wonder  if  we  can  fix  a  time 
limit? 


^0438 


Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  ask  unani^ 
sent  that  all  debate  on  thl^ 
and  all  amendments  thereto 


lous  con- 
a  nendment 
close  at  1:15 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  o  ijection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

MOTION  OlTEREn  BT  MK.  DV  LSKl 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairmiin.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  amendnient  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  « Mr.  Pur- 
cell  )  and  all  amendments  th  ?reto,  close 
at  l:20pjn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  G(orgia  ^Mr. 

THOBfPSOK  ) . 

PAKUAMXNTABT   INQUn  Y 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  propound  a 
parUamentary  inquiry  before  taking  my 

time.  ,  .,, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genieman  wiU 
state  the  parliamentary  inqu  ry. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  understand  Jie  present 
posture  that  we  are  in.  we  hate  the  Pur- 
cell  amendment  amended  by  the  Corbett 
amendment.  Then  there  was  n  substitute 
for  that  by  the  gentleman  fiom  Florida 
(Mr    Gibbons > :  is  that  corrict? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  The  Cor- 
bett amendment  does  not  apply  to  the 
Gibbons  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Corl  >ett  amend- 
ment was  an  amendment  to  the  Purcell 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Gsorgia,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  which  does  to  the  Gibt  ons  amend- 
ment the  same  that  the  Corfcett  amend- 
ment did  to  the  Purcell  amendment  Is 
that  in  order  at  this  time?   I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  it  is|  an  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute,  it  islin  order. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Geor^^.  It  is.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  th^  gentleman 
offer  the  amendment? 


AMEKOSIXNT  OTTTXED  BT  M«.  '  HOMPSON  0» 
CEOSCIA  TO  TH«  STJBSTrrtm  Al^CNDMIlfT  OT- 
rERED   BT    ME.    GIBBONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  deorgla.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ithompson  of 
Georgia  to  th«  BUbetlttite  jiKendnient  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Gibbons:  After  th^  second  para- 
graph Insert:  "It  shall  furtheri  be  the  poUcy 
of  the  Postal  Service  to  provide  adequate 
and  reasonable  differentials  U»  rates  of  pay 
between  employees  In  the  cleflt  and  carrier 
grades  in  the  line  work  forde  and  super- 
visory and  managerial  employes.  The  Postal 
Service  shall,  in  carrying  oiJt  this  poUcy. 
fix  salary  lerels  for  the  typa  of  first  line 
superrlson  now  in  P»B  7  at  |a  level  which 
Is  not  less  than  a  level  apFfoximately  aa 
much  higher  aa  tbetr  rates  of  pay  now  exceed 
those  in  preaent  grade  PP8  ».  There  Shan 
be  appropriate  and  reasonabke  differentials 
between  PP8  7  and  8  aikd  between  all  higher 
grade*  similar  to  those  in  effect  on  the  day 
immediately  before  the  date  of  emurtment 
of  this  section." 


POINT  or  oRont 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  p<dnt 
of  order.  The  gentleman  is  amending 
something  in  mine  that  mine  does  not 
touch  at  all.  He  is  trying  to  amend  some- 
thing that  mine  does  not  touch  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes,  sir:  but  he  is  try- 
ing to  amend  my  substitute  with  some- 
thing that  Is  not  germane.  My  substitute 
does  not  even  touch  that — I  leave  it 
alone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  genUeman 
raising  a  point  of  order  as  to  the  ger- 
maneness? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  be  heard? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  language  that  I  inserted 
is  the  language  which  was  In  the  original 
section  which  was  stricken.  It  does  not 
affect  the  area  wage.  It  does  provide  that 
the  supervisors  will,  in  effect,  be  paid  a 
greater  wage  than  will  the  letter  carriers 
or  clerks  because  of  their  responsibilities. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  in  the  original  sec- 
tion, it  certainly  should  be  germane  to 
any  amendment  to  the  original  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 

to  rule.        \ 

The  Chair  has  read  the  language  in 
the  amendment  and  also  in  the  substi- 
tute and  the  language  deals  exactly  with 
the  same  section  of  the  bill  and  touches 
on  the  same  subjects. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
accept  the  amendment  if  there  is  no  ar- 
gument about  the  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  have  time  to  speak  be- 
fore the  Gibbons  amendment  Is  voted 

on? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  s 
time  has  expired.  Time  was  limited  by 
the  committee. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dctwinski)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
whole  issue  has  been  blown  out  of  pro- 
portion. 

Please  remember  we  ai-e  setting  up  a 
new  postal  service  providing  a  labor- 
management  vehicle  heretofore  un- 
known to  the  Federal  service. 

The  langiiage  in  the  bill  Is  mandatory. 
The  Gibbons  amendment  is  mandatory 
language.  The  Purcell  amendment  is  the 
only  language  consistent  with  postal  re- 
form. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Purcell 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
SteigerK 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  my 
time  be  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dctwihski)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reemphasize  the  only  language  now  be- 
fore us  that  is  consistent  with  the  entire 
intent  of  this  legislation  is  the  Purcell 
amendment.  I  suggest  we  vote  down  the 
Gibbons  amendment  and  support  the 
Purcell  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  the  Purcell  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizeo 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wac- 

CONNER  ) . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  debate  on  this  amendment  has 
been  rather  illuminating.  I  think  the  de- 
bate Illustrates  that  the  rural  areas  in 
general,  and  the  South  in  particular,  af- 
ford better  opportunities  for  better  liv- 
ing at  a  cheaper  wage  than  do  other 
areas  of  the  country.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
reason  people  are  tiring  of  living  in  such 
places  and  are  moving  to  the  South.  We 
all  know  that  those  who  retire  always 
move  South  never  North.  We  have  plen- 
ty of  room  for  these  people  who  think 
that  living  costs  are  too  much  up  North. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Gibbons 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nlzeis  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Cunningham). 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  no  reflection  intended,  this  is  a 
very  dififlcult  discussion  for  Members  who 
are  not  on  the  committee  perhaps  to 
really  understand.  But  as  I  look  around 
the  Chamber,  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers I  see  represent  rural  areas  and  rural 
constituencies  and  small  towns,  and  they 
ought  to  vote  for  the  Gibbons  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Ml".  Hanley). 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  langxiage.  Cer- 
tainly there  Is  no  fiction  associated  with 
the  cost-of-living  differential  which  pre- 
vails throughout  our  Nation.  This  has 
evidenced  Itself  time  and  time  again.  For 
example,  we  have  recognized  It  In  con- 
nection with  our  national  medical  pro- 
gram. The  criteria  associated  with  that 
program  have  been  based  on  the  differ- 
ential in  our  cost  of  living  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tl«nan  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Olsen 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Hanley.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  One  of  the  great  prob- 
lems that  has  plagued  our  postal  system 
has  been  Its  InabUlty  to  recruit  the  qual- 
ity of  personnel  it  needs  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  oiir  coimtry.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  District  of  Columbia  we  are 
trying  to  compete  with  employment  in 
the  private  sector,  and  as  an  example,  the 
D.C.  Transit  Co.  with  open  arms  asks 
for  new  employees  at  $6,800  a  year. 
How  can  we  compete  with  a  lower  wage 
scale? 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  iram  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClum)  . 

AMENDMENT  OTftXta  BT    MB.   H'CLirBB  TO  THB 
AMENDMENT     OfTE««0     WX    ItB.    rWBCBXX 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCLtniK  to  the 
.imendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pubcbll:  At  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence,  strike  the  period, 
insert  a  comma,  and  add  "and  such  policy 
shall  be  based  upon  a  uniform  system  of 
basic   pay   plus   cost-of-Uvlng   allowances.'  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  necessary  to  guarantee 
equity  to  those  people  who  retire  after 
having  served  years  with  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  postal  service.  If  they 
do  not  have  this  kind  of  basic  salary, 
then  their  retirement  benefits  could  vary 
regardless  of  where  they  live  after  re- 
tirement. The  amendment  would  guar- 
antee equity  in  the  retirement  years  of 
the  people  who  have  served  in  the  postal 
service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Purcell). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue 
here  is  very  simple :  Do  we  want  to  have 
mandatory  area  wages  as  provided  for 
In  the  committee  bill;  do  we  want  to  have 
no  area  wages  at  all,  as  provided  in  the 
Gibbons  substitute;  or  do  we  want  to  do 
what  the  leaders  of  the  committee  on 
both  sides  have  suggested:  Let  this  new 
collective  bargaining  system  work  it  out, 
and  that  system  can  do  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  Just 
suggested.  It  can  do  any  number  of 
things.  It  will  have  that  flexibility  to  put 
a  sensible  area  wage  system  into  effect  if 
it  can  be  Justified. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lu- 
kens). 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lukens 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  McClure.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  even 
though  the  amendment  failed,  there  will 
be  some  legislative  history  made  later 
that  will  guarantee  this  kind  of  equity 
which  I  think  we  are  all  seeking.  It  would 
be  my  purpose  to  build  that  legislative 
history.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Purcell 
amendment,  but  I  do  very  strongly  be- 
lieve that  we  must  avoid  the  possibility 
of  a  very  grave  injustice.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Purcell)  ,  certainly  does  not  require  that 
Injustice,  but  neither  does  it  prohibit  that 
result.  I  offered  my  amendment  to  his 
amendment  to  make  certain  that  this 
possibility  could  be  foreclosed.  I  speak, 
of  course,  of  the  very  intolerable  result 
which  would  follow  from  differentials  in 
basic  wages.  A  man  working  in  New  York 
could  receive  a  higher  basic  wage  than 
one  in  Wlckenburg,  Ariz.  Following  the 
retirement  of  both,  they  could  live  side 
by  side  with  differing  pensions,  both  aris- 
ing from  identical  employment.  I  think 
this  Is  so  clearly  inequitable  that  it  could 
not  stand.  We  should  prevent  It  now. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Lowensteim). 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
Is  wonderful  that  so  many  gentlemen 
are  concerned  about  uniform  wages 
when  It  comes  to  postal  employees.  How 
we  could  use  their  help  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  the  minimum  wage  raised  to 
an  adequate  level.  Or  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  establish  fair  labor  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  workers  equally  every- 
where In  the  United  States.  But  at  times 
like  those,  concern  for  imiform  wages 
tends  to  be  inaudible  among  many  of 
these  same  gentlemen. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
simple  fact:  The  cost  of  living  Is  very 
different  In  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  postal  employees  must  live  In 
different  parts  of  the  coimtry  If  the  mall 
is  to  be  delivered  In  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Why,  then,  should  postal  em- 
ployees, almost  uniquely,  be  denied  the 
right  to  be  paid  according  to  wage  scales 
where  they  live? 

I  hope  my  friends  who  are  protesting 
so  vigorously  today  about  pay  being  lower 
in  some  communities  than  in  others,  will 
emerge  from  this  discussion  determined 
to  help  raise  wage  levels  to  livable 
standards  for  textile  workers  in  South 
Carolina  and  tenant  farmers  In  Missis- 
sippi and  for  all  who  labor  in  this  pros- 
perous land.  As  the  wages  In  these  occu- 
pations rise  toward  the  national  level  so 
will  the  prosperity  of  their  communities, 
and  soon  area  wage  differences  will  fade. 
But  at  this  point,  let  it  be  clear  that  we 
do  no  Injustice  to  postal  employees  any- 
where when  we  Insist  that  postal  em- 
ployees everywhere  be  paid  enough  to 
live  decently  wherever  they  may  happen 
to  be  serving  the  public. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  workers  and  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  have  been  duped, 
because  they  have  not  taken  the  fruits  of 
the  experience  we  have  had  over  the 
years  with  the  wage  board  determina- 
tions. They  talk  about  the  blessings  of 
collective  bargaining  in  this  new  bill, 
when  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  Is 
not  true  collective  bargaining,  because 
they  are  talking  about  binding  negotia- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
William  D.  Ford). 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  it  is  lmix>rtant  that  we  real- 
ize that  the  Gibbons  substitute  amends 
the  present  law  which  has,  for  a  number 
of  years,  authorized  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  establish  differentials  in 
pay  for  the  piirpose  of  meeting  the  need 
of  recruiting  employees. 

If  we  turn  away  for  a  moment  from 
this  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  employee  and  think  about  It  for  a 
moment  from  the  management  point  of 
view,  we  must  realize  that  management 
Is  being  asked  In  New  York  City  to  run 
a  postal  service  which  is  having  its  bur- 
dens increased  every  single  day,  while 
they  must  compete  with  everybody  else 
to  get  the  people  who  are  going  to  work 


for  the  post  office.  We  should  not  make 
the  postal  service  take  what  is  left  over 
when  everybody  else  has  had  his  pick. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  Purcell  amend- 
ment primarily  to  focus  attention  on  the 
need  to  maintain  a  standard  of  compara- 
bility in  compensation  and  benefit  struc- 
ture, that  compares  favorably  with  com- 
parable levels  of  work  In  private  sector 
employment. 

Many  of  these  dedicated  postal  serv- 
ice career  employees  have  literally  given 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  their  coimtry.  They  must  be 
rewarded  with  the  contemplated  pay  In- 
crease but  they  must  also  have  the  as- 
surance that  the  policy  of  the  postal 
service  shall  be  written  into  law,  clearly 
spelling  out  comparability  factor  re- 
quirements. This  amendment  purports 
to  do  this. 

Further,  it  is  my  hope  that  a  bsisic 
livable  wage  level  will  be  established 
with  the  additional  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  select  higher  living  cost  areas 
also  established  in  the  compensation 
and  benefit  criteria.  In  this  way,  the 
retirement  benefits  will  maintain  their 
equality,  while  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizing the  living  cost  differentials  that 
exist  In  the  various  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Henderson). 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  that  the  Members  vote  down  the 
Gibbons  substitute  and  adopt  the  Pur- 
cell amendment.  If  we  really  believe  In 
true  collective  bargaining  in  the  postal 
system,  the  Purcell  amendment  would 
certainly  restore  it  and  insure  that  we 
accomplish  this. 

The  other  two  positions  are  too  ex- 
treme and  would  prevent  meaningful 
negotiations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Addabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ments for  we  must  have  compulsory 
wage  differential.  I  have  urged  this  pro- 
vision for  over  10  years.  The  national 
unions  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish 
it.  The  Post  Office  deficit  has  been  added 
to  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  help  in  the  high 
cost  of  living  areas  because  of  the  lower 
postal  wages  prevailing  In  those  areas 
and  has  resulted  In  constant  turnover 
and  this  tremendous  wasteful  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Purcell)  . 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  there  has  been 
nothing  in  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Members  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Sendee  Committee  today  that  would 
not  insure  the  collective  bargaining  be- 
tweea  emplojrees  and  management  in  all 
areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  people  in 
the  low-wage  areas  have  cheaper  living 
costs,  and  we  are  not  being  fair  when 
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we  say  there  should  not  be  some  dif- 
ferential made.  Tills  is  not  a  popular 
sund  to  take,  but  if  the  Post  Office  is  to 
be  run  efQciently.  we  must  ha  fe  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlemam  from  Forida  tMr. 
Gibbons)  . 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  my  equal-pay -for-equal- 
work  amendment.  We  apply  that  prin- 
ciple to  all  Federal  employe) «  except  a 
few  who  are  vastly  and  harnfully  dis- 
criminated against  who  worh  under  the 
so-called  Wage  Board  contn  ,ct  employ- 
ment. It  is  a  bad  principle  f oi  them,  and 
we  should  not  extend  it  to  ol  her  people. 
My  amendment  will  still  aJow  collec- 
tive bargaining,  but  I  want  that  imlon 
when  it  bargains  for  one  set  of  people 
to  bargain  for  all  the  sets  o!  people  re- 
gardless of  where  they  live. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C  lair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nei ;  York  tMr. 
Brasco  ) . 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairm  m.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  both  the  Gibb<  ns  and  the 
Purcell  amendments.  I  thiik  both  of 
them  do  the  very  same  thlni :  and  eflec- 
tively  kill  off  the  concept  o:  area  bar- 
gaining. 

Wliat  we  would  do  is  hav;  the  ironic 
situation  that  the  Federal  eniployees  im- 
der  the  Wage  Board  schedule!  would  have 
the  concept  of  area  wage,  but  the  postal 
employees  again  would  be  searegaled  and 
would  be  dealt  a  severe  blow  by  saying 
they  would  first  have  to  collectively  bar- 
gain for  the  concept  of  area  wage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cha^  recognizes 
the    gentleman   from    New 
DuLSKi),  to  close  debate  on 
ments. 

Mr.   DULSKL   Mr.   ChaiAnan 
quested  an  open  rule  from  the  Rules 
Committee.  Today  the  Housp  is  working 
its  will. 

I   am  opposed   both   to   the  Gibbons 
amendment  and  to  the  Puicell  amend 
ment.  I  feel  that  the  langna^e  in  the  bill 
as  reported  is  satisfactory. 

pumarNTiAi,  motion  orrrr  ro  bt   mr 

THOMPSON    or   OEO«C  lA 
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Mr.    THOMPSON    of 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

lilr.  Trompsom  of  Georgia 

CommUtee  do  now  rise  and 
back  to  the  House  with  the 
that  the  enacting  clause  be 


York    (Mr. 
the  amend- 


I   re- 


ef eorgia.    Mr. 
motion. 


irioves  that  tb» 
r  sport  the  bill 
ret  ommendatlon 
St  -iclcen  out. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  regret  having  to  take  this 
maneuver  in  order  to  obtain  this  time.  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  htembers  will 
rwt  vote  in  favor  of  this  particular  mo- 
tion for  the  House  to  rise  4nd  to  strike 
the  enacting  claiise.  J 

The  subject  we  are  considering  today 
is  something  that  does  reqi  ire  extensive 
debate.  It  is  simply  a  question  as  (o 
whether  or  not  we  are  goLig  to  have  a 
fragmented  country  or  a  uniform  coim- 
try. 

The  gentleman  from  Flprida  quoted 
the  phrase,  "equal  pay  for  equal  work." 
This  certainly  is  the  question,  equal  pay 
for  equal  work. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Ic^ialrman.  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Oiairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  directing  his  remarks  to 
his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  offered  a  motion  to  strike 
out  the  enacting  clause.  Therefore,  the 
gentleman  may  speak  on  the  whole  bilL 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  direct  my  remarks  to- 
ward the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  say  this:  Members 
should  vote  to  strike  the  enacting  clause 
if  they  intend  to  be  luifair  to  any  postal 
workers  in  the  rural  areas  of  this  coim- 
try  by  refusing  to  pay  the  postal  work- 
er in  the  rural  areas  of  this  country 
the  same  wages  they  would  pay  them  in 
any  other  area. 

I  believe  the  Members  should  vote  to 
strike  the  enacting  clause  if  they  do  not 
intend  to  treat  all  Americans  the  same  or 
to  treat  them  fairly. 

I  believe  the  Members  should  vote  to 
strike  the  enacting  clause  if  they  do  not 
recognize  that  it  costs  a  man  in  rural 
America  as  much  money  to  buy  an  auto- 
mobile as  it  costs  a  man  to  do  so  in  De- 
troit. Mich. 

Why  should  Members  vote  to  strike 
the  enacting  clause?  They  should  vote  to 
strike  the  enacting  clause  if  they  feel 
that  there  is  going  to  be  discrimination 
evidenced  against  the  workers  in  the 
rural  areae. 

Yes.  this  is  a  question  of  equal  pay. 
I  am  sick  and  tired  of  people  in  the  South 
and  in  other  sections  of  the  country  re- 
ceiving lower  wages.  I  do  not  support 
the  Wage  Board  concept.  I  sliould  like  to 
see  that  changed,  because  I  want  the 
people  in  my  section  of  the  coimtry  to  re- 
ceive the  same  wages,  whether  they  are 
doing  blue-collar  work  or  white-collar 
work,  or  whatever  it  is,  as  are  received 
in  any  other  area  of  the  coimtry. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  made 
a  very  telling  point  when  he  said  that 
the  problems  of  the  cities  are  being  ac- 
centuated by  people  moving  to  the  cities 
because  of  higher  wages  paid  there.  We 
can  help  to  solve  some  of  the  urban  prob- 
lems if  we  will  insist  that  equal  wages 
be  paid  throughout  the  country  for  equal 
work.  Then  perhaps  some  of  the  people 
will  migrate  to  the  rural  areas  rather 
than  to  the  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  my  time.  , 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
graiUeman  from  Georgia   (Mr.  Thomp- 
son). 
Tlie  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    Florida    (Mr.    Gibbons)    as 
amended,  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered   by   the   gentleman  from 
Texas  ( Mr.  Pubcxll  • . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gibbons 
and  Mr.  Ditlski 


d  as  tel 


The  committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
repoi-ted  that  there  were — ayes  67,  noes 
124. 

So  the  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Purcell).  as 
modified. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  tlie  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Purcell  and  Mr. 

DULSKI. 

The  committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
120,  noes  59. 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OriXRED     BT     MR.     DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski: 
Strike  all  beginning  on  line  10,  page  184 
through  line  4.  page  186.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereol — 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  recognize  an 
organization  of  supervisors  that  represents  a 
majority  ot  supervisory  personnel.  The  or- 
ganization of  supervisors  may  Include  offi- 
cers and  employees  who  are  not  subject  to 
collective-bargaining  agreements  under  sub- 
chapter U  of  chapter  2  of  this  title.  The  or- 
ganization shall  have  the  right  to  participate 
directly  in  consultation  with  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice concerning  matters  affecting  the  respon- 
sibilities and  conditions  of  employment  of 
supenisory  personnel. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  provide  compensation,  working 
conditions,  and  career  opportunities  that  will 
assure  the  attraction  and  retention  of  quali- 
fied and  capable  supervisory  personnel  and 
to  establish  and  continuously  maintain  a 
program  for  all  supervisory  personnel  that 
reflects  the  essential  Importance  of  a  well- 
tralned  and  well-motivated  supervisory  force 
to  the  effectiveness  of  postal  operations  and 
that  promotes  the  leadership  sUtus  of  the 
supervisor  In  respect  to  rank-and-file  em- 
ployees, recognizing  that  the  supervisor's  role 
m  primary  level  management  is  particularly 
vital  to  the  process  of  converting  general 
poeUl  policies  Into  successful  postal  opera- 
tions." 

Strike  all  beginning  with  the  word  "The" 
on  Une  6,  page  178,  through  line  13.  page  178. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  corrects  a  very  serious  mis- 
take in  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. Subsections  208  (b)  through  (ei 
of  the  bill  come  very  close  to  requiring 
collective  bargaining,  in  effect,  between 
postal  supervisors  on  the  one  hand  and 
top  management  of  the  postal  service 
on  the  other.  Such  a  requirement  flies 
in  the  face  of  almost  all  labor  relations 
experience  and  judgement  in  the  non- 
Govemment  sector.  It  Is  thoroughly  in- 
consistent with  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  as  amended,  which  generally 
is  to  govern  postal  labor  relations  imder 
this  bill.  It  would  constitute  a  major 
step  backwards  from  Executive  Order 
11491.  which  has  delineated  supervisors 
as  a  part  of  management  and  treats 
them  as  such.  But  worst  of  all.  It  con- 
tradicts and  might  even  foredoom  to 
failure  what  is  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant single  purpose  of  this  historic 
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postal  reform  legislation — that  Is,  to  pro- 
vide for  truly  effective  management  in 
the  postal  service.  If  the  postal  service 
is  to  be  managed  well.  It  must  be  under- 
stood by  all  concerned  that  supervisors 
are  a  highly  Important — in  some  ways 
the  most  important — ^part  of  effective 
management.  They  are  front  line  of 
management.  And  the  success  of  the 
new  organization  turns  in  no  small  part 
on  their  being  recognized  as  such.  It 
would  be  seriously,  if  not  fatally  damag- 
ing to  this  concept  to  require  the  postal 
service  to  negotiate  what  would  amoimt 
to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  with 
a  supervisors'  organization  because  the 
negotiation  process  would  tend  to  polar- 
ize the  interests  of  the  supervisors  and 
those  of  higher  echelons,  instead  of 
bringing  them  together. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  the  new  postal 
service  that  there  be  a  well-trained  and 
well-motivated  supervisory  force,  for  the 
supervisors'  role  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  process  of  converting  broad  postal 
policies  into  successful  day-to-day  postal 
operations.  This  amendment  recognizes 
this  fact.  It  makes  it  a  matter  of  basic 
postal  policy  for  the  postal  service  to 
establish  compensation  poUcles  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  that  reflect  the 
importance  of  a  dedicated  and  effective 
supervisory  force  characterized  by  high 
motivation  and  high  morale.  It  provides 
for  assured  implementation  of  this  policy 
by  requiring  recognition  for  a  supervi- 
sors' organization,  which  shall  have  the 
right  to  participate  directly  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  postal  service  concerning 
all  matters  affecting  the  responsibilities 
and  conditions  of  employment  of  super- 
visory personnel. 

In  sum,  this  amendment  replaces  seri- 
ously disruptive  provisions  with  aflQrma- 
tlve  assurances  of  a  soimd  and  beneficent 
policy  for  postal  supervisors. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  committee  language. 
Throughout  the  proceedings  in  this  com- 
mittee there  has  been  some  misimder- 
standlng  with  respect  to  the  exact  role 
of  supervisory  personnel  in  our  postal 
establishment.  We  gave  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  the  com- 
mittee in  Its  wisdom  built  into  the  legis- 
lation the  provision  we  are  now  debating. 

Supervisory  personnel  are  not  manage- 
ment in  the  sense  that  we  know  manage- 
ment in  the  private  sector.  They  are  not 
policymakers.  They  are  not  decision- 
makers. They  merely  implement  the 
mandate  of  executive  management  in 
the  postal  field  service.  All  this  organiza- 
tion seeks,  or  all  the  supervisors  seek  is 
the  ability  to  retain  their  association  of 
55,000  supervisors  throughout  the  S3^- 
tem,  evidencing  their  interest  in  this 
matter  through  their  membership.  They 
do  not  ask  for  any  more  than  they  have 
presently,  and  they  would  prefer  that 
any  privileges  that  they  presently  have 
be  not  taken  away  from  them  through 
this  leglslaticm.  This  Is  exactly  what  the 


Intent  of  the  committee  was  when  tt  pre- 
pared the  language  associated  with  this 
part  of  the  bUL 

So  in  essence  they  are  getting  no  more 
than  they  presently  have  and.  hopefully, 
they  are  not  going  to  have  amy  less. 

To  support  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, you  would  be  taking  away  from 
them  this  privilege.  Let  us  give  some  at- 
tention to  the  important  role  that  these 
people  play  in  the  postal  system.  Through 
their  ambition  and  through  their  initia- 
tive they  have  risen  in  the  ranks  to 
supervisory  level.  They  are  not  asking  for 
anytWng  more  than  they  should  get.  So 
I  would  hope  very  much  that  the  ability 
to  be  cohesive  will  not  be  destroyed  by 
deleting  from  this  legislation  the  lan- 
guage which  the  committee  has  included 
in  the  bill.     

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  CJhairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  CORBETT.  The  gentleman  has 
made  an  excellent  statement.  I  wonder 
if  he  would  agree  that  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  it  would  in  effect  destroy  the 
supervisors'  organization  by  taking  away 
from  them  the  right  to  bstrgain? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
effect  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  simply  put  that  association  out 
of  business — I  should  not  use  the  de- 
scription "simply."  It  would  put  the  as- 
sociation out  of  business,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  that  would  be  the  Intent  of 
any  Member  here  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement,  and  I  join  him 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  also  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  statement 
and  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again.  I  ask  that  you  vote  down  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  support  the  committee  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  UDALL,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
amendment.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  reform  biH. 

As  Postmaster  General,  Larry  O'Brien 
originally  made  the  proposal  that  started 
us  down  this  track.  One  of  the  things 
he  said  was  that  management  does  not 
have  the  tools  to  manage. 

The  supervisors  are  wonderful  people. 
The  supervisors  have  a  whole  corps  to 
supervise,  from  8  to  10  or  up  to  200  clerks 
and  carriers  in  the  postal  service.  They 
have  always  had  a  very  close  relationship 
with  the  Congress.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
Democrats  know  several  supervisors 
whose  appointment  or  promotion  tbey 
have  recommended  and  have  partici- 
pated in. 

In  the  past  the  supervisors  have  Always 


looked  to  Congress  for  protection.  Con- 
gress has  helped  them.  Historically  when 
we  have  had  pay  bills,  there  has  been 
pressure  to  take  all  ol  the  money  that 
was  available  and  give  it  to  the  lower - 
pay  clerks  and  carriers  and  not  to  give 
it  to  management  or  the  supervisory 
people. 

Now  it  is  contemplated  we  will  have  a 
new  system,  and  the  clerks  and  carriers 
will  be  protected  by  collective  bargaining. 
It  is  felt  and  believed,  and  I  believe,  that 
unless  the  supervisors  are  made  part  of 
management,  unless  they  look  to  man- 
agement for  their  protection  and  not  to 
the  unions — ^which  is  what  they  have 
been  doing  in  the  past — we  are  going  to 
really  cripple  and  tie  the  hands  of  man- 
agement. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  if  we  are 
trying  to  run  this  post  office,  we  would 
have  to  have  what  is  the  equivalent  of 
collective  bargaining  with  our  own  super- 
visors and  foremen  and  managers.  We 
would  have  to  have  it  under  the  com- 
mittee bill.  Our  own  supervisors  would 
be  organized  and  coming  in  and  demand- 
ing things  of  management. 

I  respect  the  supervisors.  I  have  worked 
closely  with  them.  I  authored  the  pro- 
vision that  is  now  in  the  bill  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  what  was  originally  proposed, 
but  it  seems  to  me  we  can  give  manage- 
ment the  tools  in  this  new  organization 
to  really  do  the  job  and  to  really  man- 
age and  to  have  supervisors  as  part  of 
management,  we  will  not  have  a  really 
workable  system.  So  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  enacted.  I  urge  support 
for  it. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tl:e 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  suggested  it  would  allow  col- 
lective bargaining  for  supervisors.  Can 
he  explain  that?  I  stoted  it  absolutely 
does  not. 

Mr.  UDALL.  No;  I  said  that  it  sOlows 
something  close  to  collective  bargaining. 
We  set  up  in  the  committee  bill  a  three- 
man  panel  who  could  take  up  grievances 
and  report  beck  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral on  those  grievances. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  But  in  no  sense  is  this 
collective  bargaining  per  se.  I  am  setting 
the  record  straight. 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  is  not  collective  bar- 
gaining. I  did  not  intend  to  leave  that 
impression. 

Let  me  state  clearly — the  supervisors 
under  the  amendment — let  me  say  we 
have  written  in  the  bill  a  salary  differ- 
ential, and  we  have  said  for  the  super- 
visors— "you  shall  have  a  differential  in 
pay,"  so  we  will  not  h^ve  the  ridiculous 
position  of  the  supervisors  getting  less 
than  the  men  they  supervise.  It  says  in 
the  event  a  supervisory  organization 
Shan  exist  and  it  shall  be  recognized  aud 
shall  have  consultation  rights,  the  Post- 
master General  shall  woi*  with  the 
supervisors.  We  have  also  provided  In  tiie 
bill  for  a  volimtary  dues  check  off,  so  the 
supervisors'  organization  will  not  go  out 
of  business,  and  It  will  continue  to  exist, 
but  they  will  look  f  imdamentally  to  man- 
agement for  protection  wltii  fundamen- 
tal rights  imderwritten  In  the  bllL  I  think 
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this  is  the  way  to  treat  th^  fine  gen- 
tlemen who  serve  as  supervisors,  and  we 
should  not  have  the  language  that  is  in 
the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  tie  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  for  the  amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  frim  Dlinois? 

Mr.  UDALL.  When  I  arose,  I  said  I 
support  the  Derwinslti  ariendment.  I 
think  it  is  sound  and  it  do;s  the  things 
we  want. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  now 
disavows  what  he  put  in  tlie  committee 
bill? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  think  this  is  a  far  better 
way  to  treat  the  supervisors,  and  in 
totality  with  what  we  haie  done  with 
other  amendments,  I  think  this  is  a  bet- 
ter way  to  treat  them. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chair  nan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  tl  le  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chain  nan,  have  we 
not  already  in  the  bill  deni  ;d  the  super- 
visors the  compression  privileges  which 
we  have  for  all  the  other  i  grades  in  the 
service?  We  cut  them  off  at  level  6  which 
in  itself  will  be  detering  aribition. 

Mr.  UDALL.  We  do  not  provide  spe- 
cifically for  their  compreision,  but  we 
say  to  the  Postmaster  General  that  he 
shall  always  have  a  rei^onable  smd 
meaningful  differential  jetween  the 
working  people,  between  what  they  get, 
and  what  the  supervisor  gels. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairm  an.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  numb<ir  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  becoming  more 
impressed  with  the  versatili  ty  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mri  Udall)  and 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illi4ois  (Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi).  They  were  prepafc-ed  to  substi- 
tute a  bill,  the  Udall-Derivinski  bill,  at 
the  outset  of  the  amendiiig  procedure. 
This  was  rejected  out  of  ha  id  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  the  Housi ;. 

Now  today  we  see  the  EX  rwinski-Udall 
amendment  offered  here,  and  we  have 
the  added  attraction  of  tie  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  repudiating 
the  provision  that  he  put  ii  i  the  commit- 
tee bill  pending  before  tie  committee 
only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chair  nan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Surely.  I  yii  ild  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  gave  us 
some  advice  on  Tuesday.  He  said,  "Do 
not  bring  in  this  package;  we  do  not 
want  to  consider  the  package." 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  House  agreed 
with  me,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  did,  by  a  substantial 
margin. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  I  agieed  with  the 
House. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  still  licking  my 
wounds.  I  hope  the  gentlei|ian  feels  sorry 
for  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  ^ad  to  provide 
a  little  liniment  or  salve  Jot  the  gentle 
man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Anything  si^ggested  might 
be  helpful. 
The  gentleman  suggested  that  we  come 


In  with  amendments  In  separate  form 
and  offer  them  one  at  a  time.  Now  we 
are  castigated  for  trying  to  change  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  am  Just  admiring 
the  versatUity  of  the  UdaU-Derwinski 
combine. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  learned  this  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  at 
the  gentleman's  knee.  He  has  taught  me 
much  of  what  I  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
had  any  hyphenated  associations  with 
the  gentleman  up  to  this  point. 

Let  me  say  this:  Now  that  we  are  re- 
viewing a  bit  of  history,  I  can  remember 
that  January  day  in  1970  when  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall  )  threw  up  his  hands,  when  the 
committee  rejected  the  offer  he  had  to 
make  from  the  Postmaster  General.  He 
threw  up  his  hands  and  said,  "I  am 
through.  This  ends  it." 

But  lo  and  behold,  he  tried  in  June 
to  hand  us  another  bill  on  the  House 
floor. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Hope  springs  eternal,  and 
we  all  rebound  from  defeats. 

The  Postmaster  General  came  to  me. 
The  postal  clerks  and  carriers  said,  "Will 
you  please  make  another  try?"  The  mail 
users  of  America  came  in  and  said,  "We 
need  postal  reform." 

So  I  went  back  on  my  word  and  I 
brought  in  another  bill.  Maybe  this  will 
be  the  last  one.  Maybe  we  can  complete 
action. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
inserted  "maybe." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  want  the  gentle- 
man to  know  that  I  accept  with  all  the 
emotion  I  have  his  description  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
and  myself  as  being  men  of  versatility. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  now  concerns  me 
is  which  one  is  speaking  for  the  Post- 
master General. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Both  of  us. 
The  point  we  wish  to  make  is,  if  we 
are  that  versatile,  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man might  see  his  way  clear  to  support 
this  amendment. 

We  are  trying  to  provide  something 
for  which  the  committee  has  striven  for 
a  year  suid  a  half.  This  is  management 
responsibility.  The  supervisor  is  the 
key  to  effective  management  of  the 
postal  service. 

Consistent  with  the  views  of  thlt^ad- 
ministration  and  the  postal  unions,  we 
offer  this  amendment  from  our  substi- 
tute. If  the  Members  will  adopt  this  we 
will  improve  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  in  rare  form  this 
afternoon. 

Again,  I  have  been  waiting  with  bated 
breath  to  see  one  or  the  other  of  these 
distinguished  gentlemen  introduce  the 
postal  rate  increase  bill  that  has  been 
kicking  around,  but  somehow  or  other 
the  administration  has  not  yet  found  a 
taker  for  that  one. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  the  committee  who  is  the  author  of 
the  pending  amendment,  Mr.  Derwin- 

SKI. 

As  I  understand  from  reading  the  bill, 
the  postal  supervisors  under  its  terms 
would  have  r  right  to  organize. 

It  would  have  the  right  to  process  cer- 
tain procedures  such  as  fringe  benefits, 
except  pay,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
Except  pay.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  rather  di- 
rect my  remarks  to  the  amendment,  be- 
cause that  is  the  issue  before  us.  The 
amendment  specifically  states  that  this 
organization  which  is  set  up  would  have 
the  right  to  participate  directly  in  con- 
sultation with  the  postal  service  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  individuals  of  the  su- 
pervisory personnel,  and  then  the 
amendment  goes  on  and  provides  that 
it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  postal  service 
compensation,  working  conditions,  and 
career  opportunities  that  will  attract 
and  retain  qualified  and  able  personnel. 
I  could  say  to  the  House  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Postmaster  General,  In  keep- 
ing with  the  concept  of  a  team  rela- 
tionship of  supervisors  to  the  postal  serv- 
ice, to  consistently  grant  them,  as  a  part 
of  management,  the  equivalent  increases 
in  fringe  benefits  and  compensation  that 
will  be  negotiated  by  the  official  unions 
representing  the  rank  and  file  postal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  In  other  words,  your 
amendment  modifies  this  exception  of 
the  pay  that  is  in  the  language  of  the 
biU? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  My  amendment 
provides  the  basic  philosophy  whereby 
the  supervisors  who  receive  all  of  the 
association  and  the  strength  of  being 
part  of  management  In  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities  and  they  are  protected 
in  the  wage  differential  from  the  people 
they  supervise  by  language  In  another 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  because  I  woulu  like  to  have 
it  clarified.  I  do  not  feel  the  answer  was 
responsive.  The  bill  says  that  the  super- 
visors organization  shall  bargain  with 
the  postal  system  for  everything  except 
wages.  How  does  this  amendment  change 
it? 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  particular  point  is 
not  changed  at  all.  Nothing  In  the  bill 
or  in  the  amendment  would  permit  them 
to  have  collective  bargaining  on  wages. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Not  that  I  am  against 
it,  but  I  wanted  to  know  before  I  voted 
on  the  amendment  what  the  net  effect 
would  be,  because  further  on  it  says 
after  all  of  these  procedures,  if  there  is 
no  agreement,  that  then  a  three-man 
committee  shall  be  appointed  and,  if 
that  prevails  and  the  Postmaster  General 
does  not  care  to  follow  the  recommen- 
dations of  that  committee,  then  all  he 
does  is  report  that  back  to  the  Corgress. 
Mr.  UDALL.  That  Is  right. 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  And  that  is  all. 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  right.  This  was 
designed  as  a  committee  compromise  to 
try  to  give  the  supervisors  at  least  some 
tools  by  which  they  could  take  a  strong 
grievance  to  this  panel,  which  panel 
would  report  back  to  their  boss,  the  Post- 
master General. 

Mr.  GON2LALEZ.  All  you  are  saying  is 
you  are  giving  them  moral  support  and 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  UDALL.  We  are  not  giving  them 
the  collective  bargaining  and  arbitra- 
tion that  the  line  employees  have.  That 
is  neither  in  the  committee  bill  nor  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  simply  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  whether  he  knows  what  he 
said  in  his  remarks,  namely,  that  the 
supervisors  should  be  very  happy  with 
his  amendment.  Does  he  know  of  any 
supervisors  who  support  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  yes.  To  help  clarify  the  situa- 
tion, the  gentleman  will  find  that  across 
the  country  rank  and  file  supervisors 
have  no  psu-ticular  objection.  Yet  their 
officers  in  Washington  have  a  very  pre- 
dictable objection. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  evidence  of  that?  I  have  not 
talked  to  the  supervisors  across  the  coun- 
try. When  did  the  gentleman  get  this 
done? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  spoke  to  individ- 
ual supenflsors  In  post  offices  in  my  dis- 
trict and  consiilted  with  officials  of  the 
X  ^>  Post  Office  Department  who  spoke  at 

I  3  ■'  conventions  of  supervisors,  that  rank- 

**  and-filewise  there  is  no  particular  objec- 

tion to  what  we  hope  to  do  in  the  postal 
service,  but  naturally  the  Washington 
officials  of  the  supervisors  have  a  pre- 
dictable objection. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  And  are  they  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  super- 
visors? Who  else  are  we  going  to  believe? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  We  can  beUeve  the 
supervisors  themselves. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  can  make  the  oppo- 
site statement  that  the  gentleman  made. 
and  I  will  tell  him  that  the  supervisors 
are  very,  very  strongly  against  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  Join  my  colleagiie  from 
Pennsylvania  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  trouble  with  the  amendment 
is  that  the  poor  supervisors  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  totem  pole  in  manage- 
ment. They  are  a  most  worthy  group  of 
employees,  and  are  represented  by  an 
outstanding  organization,  the  National 
Association  of  Supervisors,  and  this  re- 
lationship needs  to  be  continued.  Under 
the  language  of  the  amendment  this 
would  iK)t  be  so. 

Might  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  what  he  meant  by  the 
phrase  that  this  Is  very  close  to  collec- 
tive bargaining?  What  is  very  close? 
What  does  the  gentleman  mean?  I  come 
from  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  very 


close  to  collective  bargaining  is  not  col- 
lective bargaining.  It  is  something  else. 

What  is  it? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  Is  very  clear  that  we 
do  not  give  them  collective  bargaining, 
but  we  give  them  some  consultation 
rights,  some  rights  to  sit  down  and  pre- 
sent grievances. 

I  give  them  the  right  to  exist  as  an  or- 
ganization. 

So  I  say  this  is  something  close  to  col- 
lective bargaining,  although  it  is  not  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The  an- 
swer to  it,  then,  is  you  give  them  the  right 
for  a  talkfest,  and  yet  no  real  rights 
otherwise.  They  can  Just  be  consulted, 
and  if  anybody  wants  to  ignore  them 
they  can  be  ignored.  Usually,  with  me  I 
do  not  mind  being  ignored,  but  this  seems 
to  me  to  be  giving  opportunity  to  not 
even  bothering  to  ignore  them. 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  does  the  gentleman  think  his  ad- 
ministrative assistant  ought  to  have  col- 
lective bargaining  rights  in  deeding  with 
the  gentleman?  Does  the  gentleman 
know  anywhere  in  private  enterprise 
where  supervisors  are  given  collective 
bargaining? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  fioor.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the 
committee  is  very  satisfactory ;  it  does  not 
give  collective  bargaining  rights  for 
either. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  Just  simply 
want  to  go  on  record  as  supporting  this 
amendment.  I  am  sorry  at  this  time  that 
I  cannot  Join  my  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  committee  in  support  of 
his  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  is  necessary  and 
justified.  I  would  also  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  THinni.t  (Mr.  DERWINSKI)  and 
say  that  in  my  opinion  the  majority  of 
the  postal  supervisors  In  the  State  of 
Ohio  do  join  in  support  of  this  concept. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwdjski).  We  have 
got  a  very  difficult  situaticm  in  here. 
There  would  be  no  debate  whatsoever 
over  this  issue  if  you  or  I  were  starting  a 
private  corporation.  Certainly  we  would 
exp)ect  the  supervisors  to  be  a  part  of 
management.  But  we  want  to  recognize 
the  historical  role  that  the  supervisors 
organization  has  had  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice. I  know  the  postal  supervisors  and 
their  national  officers  know  that  I  have 
always  been  imderstanding  of  their 
problems  and  sympathetic  to  them.  I 
exi>ect  to  remain  so.  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  take  that  same  position,  and  regard- 
less of  what  we  write  into  the  bill  today 
the  House  committee  and  the  full  man- 


bership  of  the  House  are  not  going  out 
of  business.  We  will  listen  to  the  super- 
visors. They  can  come  to  us  with  their 
problems.  And  if  this  new  organization 
does  not  work  out  then  we  will  have  to 
legislate  more  strenuously  than  I  think 
we  should  at  this  time. 

The  present  bill  just  goes  too  far,  in 
my  opinion,  in  extending  the  supervisors 
things  they  do  not  need,  and  perhaps 
should  not  have,  certainly  automatically 
by  law,  if  they  are  a  part  of  the  manage- 
ment team — and  they  must  be  if  we  ar" 
to  gain  efficiency  in  the  postal  service, 
they  have  got  to  be  brought  into  the 
management  responsibility  and  really 
treated  as  a  part  of  management.  If  they 
are  going  to  participate  in  negotiations 
and  discussions  as  a  part  of  management 
then  they  should  not  be,  in  my  c«3inion, 
guaranteed  by  law  pay  differentials  for 
them,  it  seems  to  me,  gives  a  built-in 
conflict  of  interest.  If  they  know  that 
whatever  pay  increases  and  other  bene- 
fits the  rsmk  and  file  through  their  orga- 
nizations sire  going  to  get,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  be 
completely  openminded  and  impartial — 
and  I  know  that  they  would  want  to  be. 

Now,  if  they  are  to  be  part  of  manage- 
ment in  the  field  of  negotiations,  they 
must  assume  th«r  responsibilities.  But 
just  as  importantly  and  with  all  of  the 
force  at  my  command,  I  point  out  that 
management  in  the  new  system  must 
treat  the  supervisors  as  management: 
they  must  give  them  the  proper  differ- 
ential in  pay  and  proper  authority  and 
back  them  up  when  they  give  them  re- 
sponsibility and  truly  make  them  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  management  team. 

I  am  Just  fearful  that  the  committee 
language  goes  too  far  the  other  way.  I 
believe  that  the  Derwlnski  language  will 
solve  a  very  sticky  proUem.  I  believe 
that  the  new  management  will  be  chal- 
lenged to  make  the  supervisors  far  more 
a  part  of  the  managemoit  team  than 
they  have  been  in  the  pt^st. 

If  we  find  that  they  are  not  being 
fairly  treated  and  being  givo-  their 
proper  role,  then  this  Congress  would 
be  most  sympathetic  to  respond  and  do 
something  to  correct  the  situation. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  just  want  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  chairman.  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  would  not  consider,  since  we 
have  gone  over  this  so  much  in  committee 
and  here,  that  we  could  cut  off  debate  on 
this  amendment  in  10  minutes  or  so? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  intend  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  a  mimeographed 
sheet  here  that  was  put  out  by  the 
National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors. It  Indicates  that  the  National 
Association  of  Postal  Supervisors  has 
never  been  treated  as  management  and 
are  not  treated  as  management  iww. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  question. 
Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  the 
National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
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visors  In  this  regard?  Aib  they  mis- 
taken— that  they  are  noi  a  part  of 
mamagement? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  not  satisfied 
and  I  have  not  been  satisf  ed  that  they 
have  been.  In  the  new  postal  system 
they  must  be,  if  we  are  to  have  an  effi- 
cient postal  service  and  the  line  super- 
visors and  the  top  supervsors  are  the 
people  who  really  do  the  wark. 

If  we  are  going  to  create  this  new  and 
efficient  service,  the  new  management 
that  comes  in  must  give  supervisors  a 
proper  role  and  status.  I  think  if  it  does 
not  happen,  the  Congress  will  legislate 
more  stringent  provisions. 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  amendment  of  the  get  tleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DerwinskD  .  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  end  at  2:20  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  then;  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemin  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CI"  air  has  noted 
the  names  of  Members  stmding  when 
the  unanimous-consent  request  was 
agreed  to,  and  will  recogrize  Members 
for  approximately  m  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  tlie  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  <Mr.  CuNNncHAM). 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
know  the  Congress  has  been  lobbied  ex- 
tensively by  the  supervisors  against  this 
amendment.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
they  should  be  a  part  of  management. 
If  they  have  not  been  in  (he  past,  they 
should  be  in  the  future.  I  honestly  be- 
lieve they  will  be  much  better  off. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  df  talk  which 
amounts  to  kicking  the  Poa  tmaster  Gen- 
eral around.  But  I  hear  nc  talk  of  kick- 
ing Larry  O'Brien  around  whom  I  ad- 
mire for  his  part  in  bringing  about 
postal  reform.  I  hear  no  ttslk  of  kicking 
the  leaders  of  the  seven  es  elusive  postal 
unions  aroimd  including  tfie  Carriers  & 
Clerks,  and  other  responsible  p)eople  who 
are  for  this  type  of  amendment. 

So  it  is  an  awful  lot  of  |fun  for  some 
people  to  kick  the  preser^t  Postmaster 
General  around,  but  not  jto  kick  these 
other  people  aroimd  because  they  are 
afraid.  I  presume,  of  the  backlash  they 
will  get  from  them — because  I  am  con- 
fident they  are  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment as  it  has  been  presented. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ichair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ifew  York  (Mr. 
Brasco). 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chaiirman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
concept  that  we  have  befire  the  House 
today  in  the  nature  of  postal  reform  is 
supposed  to  make  management  more 
efficient  so  that  mail  can  be  more  effi- 
ciently deUvered.  It  seems  to  me  that 
management.  In  the  naturs  of  the  post- 
master should  want  to  give  to  his  field 
management,  the  siipervia  ors,  a  vehicle 
by  which  they  can  make  their  voices 
heard  in  terms  of  getting  more  eflficient 
management  on  both  levjls.  Then  the 
second  half  of  the  Dervnnskl  sunend- 
ment  that  would  do  away  with  the  con- 
cept of  wage  differential,  t  suggest  that 
when  the  amendment  was  adopted  in 
the  committee  spcwisored  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  who  so 
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eloquently  spoke  about  the  divisiveness 
that  is  created  among  employees  and  su- 
pervisory personnel  when  the  employee 
may  be  making  more  money  than  the  su- 
pervisor, that  there  should  be  this  wage 
differential. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  concept 
of  the  bill  is  a  logical  one  and  that  Mr. 
Derwinski's  amendment  would  do  noth- 
ing but  create  havoc  with  a  situation  to 
which  we  are  trying  to  bring  some  rea- 
sonable concept. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
White  » . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  Tradi- 
tionally, supervisors  have  \>een  classified 
as  a  group  imto  themselves,  with  their 
own  rules  and  their  own  mode  of  opera- 
tion. I  think  we  would  destroy  a  certain 
esprit  if  we  should  adopt  the  Derwinski 
amendment. 

There  are  30,000  to  32,000  supervisors 
in  the  postal  service  today.  This  provision 
of  the  bill  goes  only  to  negotiating  their 
conditions.  It  does  not  go  to  other  em- 
ployees. It  does  not  allow  them  to  nego- 
tiate their  wages.  Without  an  opportu- 
nity to  arbitrate  their  conditions,  the 
supervisors  would  be  in  limbo.  I  there- 
fore ask  that  the  Derwinski  amendment 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    (Mr. 

H/VNLEY). 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiter- 
ate my  opposition  to  the  Derwinski 
amendment.  I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  in  no  sense  of  the  word  are  we  deal- 
ing with  collective  bargaining  in  this 
issue. 

Again,  let  us  assure  ourselves  that  the 
supervisors  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
msinagement  in  the  private  sector.  So 
all  we  are  providing  for  is  the  right  of 
consultation.  We  are  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  three-man  board  which  will 
listen  to  their  grievances  and  then  make 
a  recommendation  to  the  Postmaster 
General. 

So  we  are  providing  them  with  no  more 
than  they  presently  have,  and  hopefully 
no  less  than  they  should  have.  I  ask  that 
the  Derwinski  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson  ) . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Derwinski 
amendment.  If  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hanlet)  has  just  said  Is 
true,  that  all  he  wants  Is  the  right  of 
consultation  by  this  association,  he  need 
have  no  fear  at  all  about  the  Derwinski 
amendment,  because,  as  I  read  it — and 
I  have  it  here  before  me — ^those  are  the 
very  words  that  are  in  the  language  of 
this  amendment,  that  they  shall  have  the 
right  to  participate  directly  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Postal  Service  concerning 
matters  affecting  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment. 

But  tf  we  then  turn  to  the  language  of 
the  committee  bill,  we  find  something 
quite  different.  It  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  mere  consultation.  It  says 
they  shall  have  the  right  to  participate 
directly  with  the  Postal  Service  in  the 


formulation  and  implementation  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 
This  is  something  far  different,  and  I 
would  submit  that,  as  Mr.  Udall,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  has  said,  theile 
Is  absolutely  no  precedent  for  our  com- 
pletely commingling  the  rights  of  man- 
agement and  labor  as  they  would  be  by 
the  terms  of  the  committee  bill.  What 
you  would  do,  instead  of  having  a 
single  management  team,  I  think  you 
would  very  clearly  be  putting  the  Post- 
master General  and  his  field  super- 
visors in  an  adversary  position.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  way  to  bring  about  the 
efficient  reorganization  of  the  Postal 
Service  that  we  desire. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  If  we  want  to 
talk  about  the  ability  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice to  manage  postal  affairs,  the  only 
way  we  can  do  so  effectively  is  to  adopt 
the  Derwinski  amendment.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall). 

Mr.  UDAIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  finer  people  on  earth  than  the  32,000 
supervisors.  They  are  apprehensive.  They 
have  always  had  to  look  to  the  Con- 
gress for  protection.  They  are  apprehen- 
sive about  these  new  arrangements  and 
where  they  are  going  to  land.  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  if  it  does  not  work  out 
as  we  represented  it  here  today,  if  man- 
agement does  not  accord  to  them  the 
kind  of  rights  they  ought  to  have,  I,  for 
one,  and  I  think  every  member  of  the 
committee,  woud  Join  in  doing  something 
about  it. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  even  in  the  sub- 
stitute, the  Derwinski  substitute,  we  give 
the  supervisors  for  this  large  operation 
something  that  almost  no  supervisors 
have  in  private  industry.  They  will  have 
the  right  to  exist  as  an  organization: 
they  will  have  absolute,  guaranteed  sta- 
tutory consultation  rights  on  everything 
that  affects  them,  and  they  will  have  a 
dues  check  off.  I  think  this  is  adequate 
protection  which  will  give  us  both  the 
benefits  of  management  being  able  to 
manage  and  yet  protect  the  rights  of 
these  fine  people  in  the  supervisory 
organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
Derwinski  amendment. 

This  amendment  corrects  an  overem- 
phasis in  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. Subsections  208  (b)  through  (e) 
of  the  bill  come  very  close  to  requiring 
collective  bargaining,  in  effect,  between 
postal  supervisors  on  the  one  hand  and 
top  management  of  the  postal  service  on 
the  other.  Such  a  requirement  flies  in  the 
face  of  almost  all  labor  relations  experi- 
ence and  judgment  in  the  non-Govern- 
ment sector.  It  Is  thoroughly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  which  generally  Is  to 
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govern  postal  labor  relations  imder  this 
bill.  But  worst  of  all,  it  contradicts  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  single 
purpose  of  this  historic  postal  reform 
legislation — that  is,  to  provide  for  truly 
effective  management  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice. If  the  postal  service  is  to  be  managed 
well,  it  must  be  imderstood  by  all  con- 
cerned that  supervisors  are  a  highly  im- 
portant— in  some  ways  the  most  impor- 
tant— part  of  effective  management. 
They  are  the  frontline  of  management. 
And  the  success  of  the  new  organization 
turns  in  no  small  part  on  their  being  rec- 
ognized as  such.  The  Derwinski  amoid- 
ment  does  exactly  this.  It  would  be  seri- 
ously damaging  to  this  concept  to  require 
the  postal  service  to  negotiate  what 
would  amount  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  with  a  supervisors'  organiza- 
tion because  the  negotiation  process 
would  tend  to  polarize  the  interests  of 
the  supervisors  and  those  of  higher  eche- 
lons, instead  of  bringing  them  together. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  the  new  postal 
service  that  there  be  a  well-trained  and 
well-motivated  supervisory  force,  for  the 
supervisors'  role  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  process  of  converting  broad  postal 
policies  into  successful  day-to-day  postal 
operations.  This  amendment  recognizes 
this  fact.  It  makes  it  a  matter  of  basic 
postal  policy  for  the  postal  service  to  es- 
tablish compensation  policies  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  that  reflect  the  im- 
portance of  a  dedicated  and  effective  su- 
pervisory force  characterized  of  high 
motivation  and  high  morale.  It  also  re- 
quires recognition  for  a  supervisors'  or- 
ganization, which  shall  have  the  right  to 
participate  directly  in  consultation  with 
the  postal  service  concerning  all  matters 
affecting  the  responsibilities  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  supervsory  per- 
sonnel. 

In  sum,  this  amendment  replaces  seri- 
ously disruptive  provisions  with  affirm- 
ative assurances  of  a  sound  and  benefi- 
cent policy  for  postal  supervisors. 

Let  me  add  that  I  intend  to  watch  the 
new  postal  service  closely  as  regards 
postal  supervisors.  If  their  treatment 
does  not  improve  under  this  act,  changes 
will  be  suggested  by  me.  They  can  depend 
on  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski  ) . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  emphasize  this  is  a  positive  amend- 
ment. The  purpose  of  it  is  to  upgrade 
the  relationship  of  the  supervisors  in 
relationship  to  management.  It  certainly 
is  a  departure  from  present  procedure 
since  what  we  are  doing  is  to  upgrade 
the  postal  service  and  to  provide  manage- 
ment techniques  and  labor-management 
relationships  that  are  needed. 

I  emphasize  that  in  this  language  I 
offer  as  an  amendment  we  give  to  the 
individual  supervisors  status  without  de- 
priving them  of  any  of  their  individual 
rights,  and  they  do  have  protection  in 
the  wage  differential  over  the  employees 
they  will  be  supervising.  This  puts  them 
solidly  on  the  management  team.  It  gives 
them  the  equivalent  status  that  person- 
nel of  that  type  have  in  private  industry. 
It  just  makes  sense  in  this  entire  new 
concept  of  postal  reform. 


I  especially  emphasize  that  the  Post- 
master General  feels  this  is  a  key  amend- 
ment, and  without  this  amendment  we 
would  endanger  the  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration that  they  envisage. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  comments  in  support  of  this 
section  of  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  what 
we  have  before  us  is  a  bill  that  may  or 
may  not  solve  the  problem  of  providing 
efficient  postal  service  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  We  really  do  not  know. 
But,  we  do  know  it  is  difficult  enough  to 
be  effective  and  efficient  in  delivering  the 
mail.  We  also  know  the  cost  for  mail 
delivery  has  gone  up.  and  while  the  postal 
service  faces  competition  from  private 
enterprise,  I  think  this  is  one  provision 
that  holds  out  promise  for  more  effective 
operation  of  the  Postal  Department.  I 
think  we  at  least  ought  to  try  it.  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  <  Mr.  Dul- 
SKi)  to  close  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Der- 
winski amendment  says  the  supervisors 
shall  have  the  right  to  participate  di- 
rectly in  consultations.  Under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  although  they 
have  some  kind  of  representation,  if  the 
Postmaster  General  does  not  agree  with 
them  they  have  no  other  recourse. 

The  committee  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
provides  as  follows  on  page  185: 

"(d)  In  the  event  the  parties  fall  to  reach 
an  agreement  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  dispute  will  be  resolved  by  a 
panel  consisting  of  three  members,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  one  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  and  one  appointed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service. 

At  least  they  have  a  means  of  recourse 
in  the  committee  bill.  But  in  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  they  have  none. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment.  I  ask 
for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   «Mr.  Derwinski). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  tis  tellers  Mr.  Derwinski 
and  Mr.  Ditlski. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  84,  noes 
64. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFESEO    BT    MB.    HENDEESON 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hendebson  :  On 
page  219,  section  660,  lines  19  and  20,  strike 
out  the  words  "and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  Senate"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 


words  "the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlves,". 

On  page  220,  section  660,  line  4,  strike  out 
"or  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ".  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  erf  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,". 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  I  under- 
stand the  chairman  will  accept  it.  I  will 
advise  the  Members  of  the  effect  of  it. 

It  merely  pro\'ides  a  franking  privilege 
to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House 
and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  as  their 
counterparts  have  in  the  other  body.  Of 
course,  they  will  pay  for  this  privilege, 
as  the  Members  of  Congress  do.  but  this 
ought  to  be  put  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  distingmshed 
vice  chairman  of  our  committee.  This  is 
only  corrective  language.  All  it  does  is 
clarify  the  situation  in  the  House. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  beUeve  the  amend- 
ment is  acceptable  for  technical  clari- 
fication. In  the  interest  of  the  House  it 
should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  give  franking  priv- 
ileges to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
have  this  privilege.  This  imiendment 
would  extend  it  to  the  House  officials. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  that,  but  I  am  wondering  whether 
you  should  have  said  "or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives'  instead 
of  "and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives" to  be  sure  that  the  Clerk  is 
included. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  certainly  want  to 
be  sure  that  he  is,  and  if  there  is  any 
doubt  about  this,  we  want  to  correct  it 
before  we  adopt  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Because  it  might 
look  as  though  you  are  giving  it  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  but  you  want  to  have 
both  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  staff  teUs  me 
that  that  is  the  intent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

The  amehdment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OrFERED     BT     MK.     GBOSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  Gmoi  is 
191.  line  11,  »trlke  out  "inlUatlor 
and  aasessmenlB"  »nd  insert  In 
•due*". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmar 
intend  to  take  the  5  minutes. 

Let  me  read  section  226,  to 
applies,  as  it  appears  on  page 

bill. 

'-{  226.  Deductions  of  dues 


On  page 

fees,  dues, 

lieu  thereof 


,  I  do  not 

»hlch  this 
191  of  the 


nnd 
assessn  tents 
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"(a)  When  »  Ubor  organizatl 
elusive  recognition,  or  when  an 
of  personnel  not  subject  to  - 
gaining  agreements  has  oonj 
under  section  208  of  this  title, 
Service  shall  deduct  the  regular 
initiation  fees,  dues,  and 
organization  from  the  pay  of  all 
the  organization  in  the  unit  of  - 
the   Po*t   Office   Department   or 
Service  has  received  from  each 
whose  account  such  deductions 
written  assignment  which  shall  b  s 
for  a  period  of  not  rawe  than  one  year. 

Now,  imder  the  Executive  order  pro- 
mulgated by  President  Kenn^  and  re- 
newed by  President  Johnson  alid  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  it  is  provided  ir^  section  21 
as  follows: 

When  a  labor  organization 
exclusive   recognliion   and   the 
the   organization   agree   In 
course  of  action  an  agency  maj 
regular    and    periodic 
organization   from   the   pay   of 
the  organization  in  the  unit  ol 
who  make  a  voluntary  allotr* 
purpose  and  shall  recover  the 
Ing  these  deductions. 


dues — d  lies — of 


ho<ds  formal  or 

agency   and 

wrl^g   to   tbis 

deduct  the 

the 

members  of 

recognition 

allotment   for  that 

of  mak- 
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The  Executive  order  jo  effect  imder 
the  last  three  Presidents  says  absolutely 
nothing  about  initiation  fees  and  assess- 
ments. , 

Under  the  terms  of  this  Bill,  assess 
ments  might  be  made  for  ^oy  purpose 
whatsoever.  My  amendment  woi^d  sim- 
ply strike  out  initiation  fees  and  assess- 
ments, leaving  dues  that  coul4  be  checked 
off  If  the  employee  sigrees :  voluntarily 
that  there  shall  be  a  deduction. 

If  this  amendment  Is  adopted,  I  expect 
to  offer  another  amendment!  to  provide, 
as  the  Executive  order  now  provides,  that 
the  Government  be  reimbursed  for  the 
collection  of  the  dues. 

I  might  say  that  for  the  some  400,000 
unlcm  members  of  the  postal  service,  the 
costs  of  collection  now  are  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  |130,00<  to  $140,000 
a  year.  That  is  not  an  inconsequential 
amount. 

I  trust  the  Members  wUl  support  the 
amendment  to  limit  the  che  ;koff  only  to 
dues. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD. 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  pear  in  mind 
at  all  times  in  consideration pf  the  labor- 
management  portion^  of  this  bill  that 
ti-ying  to  compare  this  bill  with  what 
has  been  the  practice  injthe  past,  or  what 
is  in  the  Executi)i»--wders,l  is  like  try- 
ing to  mix  apples  and  oranges. 

The  Postmaster  General  c  f  the  United 
States  has  spoken  several  times  for  the 
Nixon  Administration  on  aatioiud  TV 
saying  that  it  is  the  poUcy  o  this  admin- 
istration to  tender,  by  its  si  pport  of  this 
legislation,  to  the  employee  i  of  the  Poat 


Mr.  Chair- 
the  amend- 


Office  Department  a  new  deal.  That  new 
deal  will  be  a  new  collective-bargaining 
arrangement  with  new  labor-manage- 
ment laws  governing  all  the  iacets  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Now,  part  of  what  is  going  to  happen 
here  is  that  employee  organizations  are 
going  to  change  their  character  and 
function  differently  from  what  we  have 
known  in  the  past  in  the  postal  service: 
they  are  going  to  be,  in  fact,  labor  unions 
functioning  in  every  respect  like  labor 
unions  do  in  the  private  sector. 

Now.  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  does  not  at- 
tempt to  determine  how  much  it  costs 
them  to  deduct  dues  from  any  particular 
employee's  check,  and  there  is  no  charge 
made  back  against  either  the  employee 
or  his  union  for  this  service. 

Neither  does  General  Motors,  and  no 
employer  in  the  private  sector  has  ever 
asked  to  have  either  the  union  member- 
ship or  the  employees  bear  the  cost  of 
this.  For  one  reason,  it  would  probably 
cost  the  employer  more  money  to  keep 
track  of  how  much  it  costs  to  handle  the 
dues  of  each  employee  than  it  would  be 
worth,  and  the  recordkeeping  would 
probably  cost  more  than  the  effort  to 
make  the  actual  deduction. 

Now,  no  one  has  come  before  our  com- 
mittee and  asked  for  this  to  be  done. 
The  Postmaster  General,  on  behalf  of 
management,  has  not  asked  for  it  And 
it  would  be  a  mischievous  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  of- 
fering here  now. 

I  am  sure  that  our  friends  who  are 
looking  forward  to  what  collective  bar- 
gaining Is  going  to  be  imder  this  new 
law  are  not  going  to  be  very  pleased 
If  on  the  one  hand  we  say  they  are  going 
to  have  the  same  rights  and  be  under 
the  same  restraints  and  restrictions  as 
their  brothers  and  sisters  working  for  a 
private  employer,  but  aa  the  other  hand 
we  start  making  exceptions  to  treat 
them  differently  than  if  they  were  work- 
ing for  a  private  employer. 

To  restrict  the  postal  service  in  the 
way  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would  re- 
strict the  postal  service  frwn  entering 
into  the  agreement  with  the  agent  for 
the  employees,  would  be  to  treat  them 
differently  than  they  are  treated  in  prac- 
tice by  private  employers  across  the 
country. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  read  this  section.  226(a).  it 
does  provide  for  the  deduction  of  regvUar 
and  periodic  initiation  fees,  dues,  and  as- 
sessments, and  so  forth.  But  then  it 
also  says,  as  I  read  the  existing  provision 
in  the  bill,  before  anyone  or  all  of  those 
can  be  deducted  there  must  be  written 
permission  given  by  the  individual  union 
member.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. That  would  not  be  changed. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  This  individ- 
ual permission  once  given  Is  for  1  year, 
and  it  must  be  renewed  after  a  year  or  it 
expires? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Yes,  that  is 
correct. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  if  an  in- 
dividual wanted  to  give  permission  to  the 
union  for  the  deduction  of  fees  and  dues, 
but  not  assessments,  that  Is  his  option? 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

It  requires  two  things:  First,  the  man- 
agement and  the  union  would  have  to 
have  an  agreement  that  management  Is 
going  to  deduct  these  assessments.  Then, 
in  addition,  the  individual  employee 
from  whose  paycheck  the  deduction  Is 
then  going  to  be  made,  would  have  had  to 
execute  the  document  authorizing  the 
deduction. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  clarify 
one  other  ix)int,  if  I  may. 

No  agreements  between  management 
and  the  labor  organizations  in  this  case 
can  preclude  him  from  insisting  that  he 
has  to  give  permission  in  one  or  all  of 
the  cases? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  simply  like  to  make  this  ob- 
servation. I  think  it  Is  basic  to  the  struc- 
ture of  our  society  that  Government  does 
differ  somewhat  from  private  employ- 
ment in  the  outside  world. 

I  believe  we  are  going  a  step  too  far 
in  our  necessary  responsibilities  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  to  say  that  we 
shall  deduct  union  initiation  fees,  dues, 
and  assessments — some  assessments 
which  would  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses and  political  alms  of  the  imlons 
and  justifiably  so. 

I  feel  Government  should  at  least  try  to 
compete  with  the  benefits  and  rights  and 
for  private  union  membership,  where 
they  have  functions  and  obligations  out- 
side of  Federal  employment. 

I  think  this  proposed  deduction  in  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  sufficient.  We  do  have  a 
checkoff  system  for  dues.  It  makes  sense 
and  I  think  it  Is  a  logical  right  and  privi- 
lege due  to  the  union  and  the  member- 
ship. 

But  it  Is  something  else,  however,  while 
meeting  our  problem  of  reorganization 
to  continue  the  service  that  the  Govern- 
ment wants  to  provide  for  the  people  al- 
ways at  the  cost  of  the  general  taxpayers 
and  citizens. 

Here  we  go  once  again  thoroughly 
bureaucratlzlng  an  agency  which  so  far 
is  already  bureaucratlzed  too  much. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  trim  this  down 
simply  for  the  postal  service  to  a  check- 
off of  union  dues. 

I  think  going  into  initiation  fees  and 
assessments  for  political  purposes  Is  a 
step  beyond  the  proposed  capability  of 
our  Government.  We  are  already  provid- 
ing such  services  in  too  many  directions. 
We  should  keep  this  within  sensible  lim- 
itations. 

I  think  we  have  done  enough  for 
unions  in  this  amendment,  If  we  author- 
ize the  checkoff  system  of  dues  alone.  I 
think  It  Is  up  to  the  union  membership 
and  their  leadership  to  sustain  the  cost 
and  the  additional  responsibility  for 
collecting  the  assessments,  particularly 
political  assessments  which  are  beyond 
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the  financial  capability  of  any  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUKENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out,  we  have  been  talking  of  giving 
these  men  the  same  rights  that  exist  for 
other  work  under  existing  law. 

Existing  Federal  law  calls  for  the 
checkoff  of  dues.  It  does  not  provide  for 
the  checkoff  of  assessments  or  initia- 
tion fees. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  them  the  kind 
of  equity  and  the  kind  of  even-handed- 
ness  that  we  are  talking  about  here  with- 
out modifying  the  existing  labor  law, 
then  we  would  confine  this  checkoff  to 
dues  smd  would  adopt  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUKENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  difficulty 
is  that  you  gentlemen  are  talking  about 
this  as  if  we  were  mandating  by  this 
legislation  that  there  would  be  an  assess- 
ment of  any  kind. 

There  may  never  be  an  assessment  col- 
lected In  this  way. 

But  what  you  are  doing,  if  you  follow 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  is  preventing 
the  management  of  this  new  corporation 
that  we  are  setting  up  from  ever  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement  to  collect  the  as- 
sessment If  at  some  time  in  the  future 
such  a  practice  would  be  advisable. 

All  of  our  experience  in  the  private 
sector  Indicates  that  many  times  the  col- 
lection of  something  which  is  not  tech- 
nically dues  would  be  proper  and  de- 
sirable and  something  that  both  labor 
and  management  would  want  to  partici- 
pate in. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  If  I  may  Intrude  at  this 
point,  that  is  exactly  why  I  have  ob- 
jected to  this.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  this 
amendment  goes  far  enough. 

I  think  we  would  go  far  afield.  If  there 
is  an  additional  assessment.  It  should  be 
in  the  form  of  one  the  cost  of  which 
should  be  borne  by  the  union. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Why  do  we 
not  let  management  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion make  that  decision  after  they  get 
into  operation?  Why  should  we  restrict 
them  and  prevent  them  from  having  the 
opportunity  to  make  that  decision  at  the 
appropriate  time? 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Because  I  think  it  Is 
one  decision  that  this  House  can  handle 
and  be  responsible  for  today.  I  would 
like  to  have  this  amendment  voted  on 
favorably.  I  would  like  to  see  it  made  the 
law  of  this  land. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Wh^liaii  D. 
Ford)    there  were — ayes  59,  noes  40. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OTTERED  BT   MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
191,  line  17,  add  a  new  sentence  at  the  end 


of  section  226  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Postal 
Service  shall  recover  the  costs  of  making 
such  deductions." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
amendment  which  I  previously  said  I 
would  offer  in  connection  with  section 
226  of  the  bill.  This  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  make  section  226  conform  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act  of  1957  with  respect  to 
dues  deduction  and  to  Executive  Order 
11491  as  it  presently  applies.  Neither  the 
NLRA  or  the  Executive  order  require 
management  or  the  agency,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  go  beyond  deducting  dues. 
The  Executive  order  requires  the  agency 
to  recover  the  cost  of  deducting  the  dues, 
and  this  Is  all  I  propose,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment recover  Its  cost  of  collecting 
dues  under  the  terms  of  section  226  of 
this  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dulski)  there 
were — ayes  37,  noes  52. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  himdred  and  thirty-five  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     OLSEN 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  offer 
two  amendments,  one  after  the  other,  and 
I  will  explain  them  if  the  Clerk  will  read 
them.  They  are  to  section  1201  on  pages 
262  and  263. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olsen:  On 
pages  262  and  263,  strike  out  all  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  and  Insert  the  following: 

"'(e)  An  amount  approximately  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  of  the  Pos- 
tal Service  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  con- 
sidered public  service  costs  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  be  paid  from  appropriated  funds. 
In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Postal  Service,  the 
amounts  of  such  public  service  costs,  as  es- 
timated by  the  Postal  Service,  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  annually  for  the  use  of 
the  Postal  Service.  The  amount  of  such  pub- 
lic service  costs  is  to  be  in  lieu  of  revenue 
lost  on  each  category  of  free  or  reduced  rate 
mall  under  section  1202  of  this  title  and  in 
recognition  of  any  loss  that  may  be  incurred 
in  maintaining  a  high  quality  of  postal  serv- 
ice at  third-  and  fourth-class  post  offices  and 
on  rural  or  star  routes." 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  simply  to  pre- 
serve the  authorized  congressional  ap- 
propriation to  the  postal  service  to  make 
up  Its  deficit  in  the  handling  of  public 
service  mail  which  goes  at  free  or  at 
reduced  rates  as  designated  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

Presently  the  list  of  public  service  rates 
includes  nonprofit  organizations,  librar- 
ies, books  and  records,  classroom  publi- 
cations, in-county  newspapers,  free  mall 
for  the  blind  and  the  handicapped,  the 
President-elect,  former  Presidents  &nd 
their  widows.  10  percent  of  the  costs  of 
third-class  post  offices  and  star  routes 
and  20  percent  of  the  fourth-class  post 
offices  and  rural  routes. 


Last  fiscal  year,  the  cost  of  these  serv- 
ices was  $700  million  on  a  Post  Office 
budget  of  $7.2  billion.  My  amendment 
would  preserve  a  10-percent  appropria- 
tion for  public  services,  as  contrasted 
with  the  administration's  position  that 
such  costs  should  be  phaised  out  almost 
entirely  by  1978,  and  if  the  services  would 
continue  at  all,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
charge  against  other  users  of  the  mail 
or  a  phasing-out  of  the  services. 

These  costs  have  been  appropriated 
since  1958,  and  I  think  the  Members  will 
agree  it  is  most  essential  to  retain  this 
service  regardless  of  what  we  call  the 
postal  service.  Whether  we  call  it  an 
authority  or  a  corporation,  we  should 
maintain  the  services. 

I  might  also  note  in  conclusion,  that 
the  Senate  reform  bill  takes  an  approach 
very  similar  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  my  good  friend  in  the  well,  and 
I  do  support  his  amendment. 

If  the  10-percent  public  service  amount 
is  to  maintain  the  small  post  offices  and 
rural  routes  and  other  services,  in  the 
public  interest,  would  this  not  reduce 
costs  to  those  mailers  who  depend  large- 
ly on  the  so-called  uneconomic  post 
offices  and  rural  delivei-y  for  delivery  of 
their  mail?  I  have  in  mind  local  news- 
papers, nonprofit  church  and  fraternal 
publications,  and  agricultural  magazines 
under  the  preferred  category. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  That  is  correct.  It  is  vi- 
tally necessary  for  more  than  20,000  post 
offices.  Of  the  30,000,  it  Is  vitally  neces- 
sary for  20,000  post  offices,  for  them  to 
be  giving  service  at  all. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  there 
any  possibility  that  public  services  will 
eventually  become  a  part  of  the  institu- 
tional cost? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  There  is,  unless  we  adopt 
this  amendment.  Either  the  service  will 
be  eliminated  or  the  service  will  be 
charged  against  other  users  of  the  mail. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  tnis  explana- 
tion. I  believe  it  illustrates  clearly  the 
need  for  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoi*.  but,  first.  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  has  fought  hard  for 
this  kind  of  legislation  in  the  committee, 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  and 
strongly  recommend  its  adoption. 

HJl.  17070,  In  Its  present  form,  con- 
tinues the  existing  categories  of  free  and 
reduced- rate  mall  and  provides  that  the 
preferential  rates  will  not  be  changed 
except  by  Congress,  unless — and  this  is 
an  important  proviso — ^unless  the  Con- 
gress fails  to  appropriate  fimds  sufficient 
to  cover  the  revenue  forgone  because  of 
the  rate  preference.  Should  this  happen, 
or  should  the  appropriation  fall  short  of 
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the  required  amount,  then  U  e  new  postal 
service  would  be  rquired  t)  adjust  the 
free-  and  reduced-mail  rate  >  to  cover  the 
shortfall  in  the  appropriation. 

Such  a  rate  adjustment  ipould  not  be 
subject  to  the  congressional  i^eto  contem- 
plated for  the  ratemakin^  machinery 
provided  for  regular  classe^  of  mail. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  removes  such  a 
possibility  by  preserving  and  guarantee- 
ing the  authorized  congressional  appro- 
priation to  the  posUl  sen  ice  to  make 
up  its  deficit  in  handling  not  only  free- 
and  reduced-rate  mail  but  other  pubhc 
services  as  well. 

The  amendment  also  reerves  to  the 
Congress  the  power  of  de;iding  which 
categwies  of  mail  are  to  le  mailed  at 
free  and  reduced  rates. 

While  it  is  likely  that  thi ;  present  ad- 
ministration and  the  presjnt  Congress 
would  feel  obligated  to  mal  e  annual  ap- 
propriations to  cover  the  revenue  for- 
gone of  reduced  rate  mail,  experience 
with  the  appropriations  prdcess  suggests 
that  such  a  commitment  co  ild  not  be  re- 
lied upcui  to  govern  actions  of  future 
Presidents  and  future  Corgresses. 

As  written.  HH.  17070  ( rects  an  an- 
nual obstacle  course  for  nonprofit  char- 
itable, educational,  and  nligious  orga- 
nizations along  with  other  reduced  rate 
categories.  The  temptation  for  some  fu- 
ture President  or  Budget  i  ureau  or  Ap- 
propriations Committee  tc  balance  the 
budget  by  eliminating  all  (  r  part  of  the 
annual  reduced  rate  approi  riation  would 
be  great. 

I  support  the  approach  taken  by  the 
gentleman  Iram  Montana,  for  I  believe, 
as  he  does,  that  the  Post  O  Hce  is  a  serv- 
ice organization  and  that  those  pubhc 
services  authorized  by  he  Congress 
should  be  paid  for  with  funds  from 
the  General  Treasury 

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTTON.  I  yield  to  i  he  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia.  Is  it 
not  true,  I  should  like  to  ^sk  either  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yor|:  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana,  that  the  rate  on 
nonprofit  single-piece  maU  for  the  last 
41  yeairs  has  gone  up  onlT  from  1  cent 
to  1.6  cents,  that  the  volunie  of  nonprofit 
mail  has  increased  tremendously,  that 
more  and  more  organizations  are  get- 
ting in  under  the  nonprofit  umbrella  and 
more  and  more  mailings  ai-e  being  made 
of  neckties,  key  chains.  Christmas  cards, 
and  other  items  that  are  sent  out.  after 
which  bills  are  sent  out  to  collect? 

Many  of  these  itemis  arq  really  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  a  prtfit  to  the  so- 
called  nonprofit  organizations.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  or  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
would  contemplate  that  this  would  In- 
crease the  burden  aaa  the  new  Postal 
Service  and  represent  i  tremendous 
drain  on  it.  The  gap  between  costs  of 
nonprofit  mailings  and  reSrenues  Is  wid- 
ening. I  hope  this  amendment  is  de- 
feated, or  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  foot 
a  tremoidouB  bilL  , 

Mr.  OlSES.  Will  the  g^tleman  yield? 
Mr.  BUTTON.  Yes.  I  yl^ld  to  the  gen 
tlemaSL 
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Mr.  OLSEN.  In  response  to  that,  I  think 
the  volume  of  nonprofit  charitable  mail 
increased,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
number  of  organizations  that  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it  has  increased  very 
much. 

The  exact  reason  for  the  amendment 
is  so  that  the  burden  will  not  be  on  the 
new  corporation.  The  burden  will  be  on 
the  Congress  to  judge  whether  or  not 
they  will  continue  Uie  nonprofit  mail  and 
that  they  will  pay  for  it;  that  is,  the 
Congress  will  pay  for  it  That  Is  the  pres- 
ent system  and  that  is  what  we  want  to 
continue  and  that  is  tlie  purpose  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  1958 
the  necessary  funds  were  appropriated 
from  the  general  revenues.  I  feel  that 
this  is  the  amendment  that  should  be 
approved  so  that  will  continue  following 
the  same  procedure  we  have  had  in  the 
past. 

So  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  and  ask  that  this 
amendment  be  approved. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  putting  this  amend- 
ment in.  Very  definitely  when  the  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  decides  a  certain  class 
of  mail  should  have  preferential  treat- 
ment the  Govermnent  should  pay  that 
difference  of  the  Postal  Commission  or 
whatever  it  will  be  called.  When  we  do 
things  here  that  are  a  built-in  expense 
to  the  postal  management,  it  is  our  job 
to  pay  for  it,  and  it  Is  not  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  users  of  the  mail.  I  think  this  is 
a  very  clear  point.  In  the  event  that  the 
situation  changes,  the  Congress  can 
change  this  by  simple  statute.  So  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  is  a  good  safeguard 
and  ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thought  the  basic  idea 
here  was  to  get  the  Congress  out  of  this 
business,  and  here  you  are  putting  us 
right  back  into  it. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Just  one  minute.  That 
is  not  the  basic  idea  of  some  people,  to  get 
Congress  out  of  it.  If  we  remove  the  Con- 
gress entirely,  we  leave  no  protection  for 
the  general  public  and  we  leave  no  pro- 
tection for  the  Crippled  Children's  Fimd, 
for  the  Easter  seals,  and  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes,  sir.  Sears.  Roebuck 
and  the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Sears.  Roebuck  does 
not  get  a  preferential  rate.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  noth- 
ing but  nonprofit  organizations  have  ever 
been  granted  preferential  rates. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  that  it  may 
be  a  lonesome  effort  on  my  part,  since 
when  you  oppose  subsidized  rates  for 
Easter  seals  and  all  sorts  of  nonprofit 
groups,  that  puts  you  against  mother- 
hood, but  I  wish  to  set  the  record  straight 
so  that  Members  know  what  they  are 
doing. 


The  prc«)osal  that  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act  be  amended  to  provide  for 
a  continuing  subsidy  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  costs  of  the  postal  establishment 
nms  counter  to  a  concept  which  lies  at 
the  very  heart  of  postal  reform — that 
management  be  required  to  operate  the 
Postal  Service  in  an  efficient  manner 
which  provides  service  to  all  the  pubhc 
and  puts  an  end  to  the  massive  drain 
on  the  Federal  Treasury  which  postal 
operations  have  represented  in.  recent 
years.  This  amendment  would  remove 
the  most  essential  discipline  for  good 
management  which  exists  in  the  reform 
proposal,  a  discipline  which  would  re- 
quire management  to  cut  out  the  fat  in 
the  postal  system,  improve  eCQclency, 
and  provide  the  kinds  of  postal  services 
that  the  mail  users  want  and  will  pay 
for.  so  that  the  system  can  ultimately 
be  put  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Provid- 
ing the  subsidy  would  amount  to  telling 
management  and  the  public  that  we  in 
Congress  do  not  care  whether  costs  are 
kept  down. 

A  lax,  sloppy,  inefScient  manage- 
ment— a  management  ready  to  make  ex- 
cuses and  live  with  deficits  and  failure — 
can  adjust  to  the  subsidies  proposed  here 
today.  Such  a  management  would  per- 
ish under  the  requirement  that  the  costs 
of  the  Postal  Service  be  brought  Into  line 
with  postal  revenues  over  the  next  8 
years. 

We  are  told  that  this  amendment  is 
needed  to  permit  Congress  to  decide 
upon  the  categories  of  free  and  reduced 
mail  which  will  continue  to  exist  after 
reorganization.  This  is  utter  nonsense. 
The  fact  is  that  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering as  voted  out  of  our  committee  pre- 
serves special  preferences  enacted  by 
Congress  and  provides  appropriations  to 
cover  them.  In  contrast,  the  bill  recently 
voted  out  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  which  contains 
a  provision  similar  to  that  proposed  here 
for  an  on-going  massive  10  percent  sub- 
sidy, would  abolish  congressionally  en- 
acted preferences  entirely  and  leave  the 
establishment  of  specifically  preferred 
classes  of  mail  to  a  rate  commission. 

This  amendment  thus  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  maintaining  con- 
gressionally enacted  preferred  mail  cate- 
gories. What  the  bill  does  do,  however, 
is  to  permit — Indeed  virtually  require — 
the  perpetuation  of  a  discredited  system 
in  which  certain  users  are  forced  to  sub- 
sidize other  users,  without  there  hav- 
ing been  any  showing  whatsoever  that 
such  subsidization  is  socially  desirable. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  fed  up 
with  being  forced  through  their  taxes 
and  postage  rates  to  pay  for  the  mailings 
of  profitmaking  organizations  which  can 
and  ought  to  be  paying  more.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it— adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  not  benefit  the  ordinary 
user  who  mails  no  more  than  a  few  letters 
a  week.  It  will,  however,  massively  bene- 
fit business  mailers  by  inviting  the  per- 
petuation of  a  system  which  favors  them. 
The  argument  Is  also  made  that  en- 
actment of  this  subsidy  will  help  main- 
tain service  at  smaller  post  offices  In  rural 
areas.  The  costs  of  operating  these  small 
post  offices  are  small,  however,  and  the 
findings  of  the  Kappel  Commission  and 
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the  testimony  of  Post  Office  Department 
witnesses  have  made  It  perfectly  clear 
that  smaller  post  ofiQces  are  not  viewed 
as  losing  operations,  but  as  part  of  the 
overall  system  of  providing  mail  serv- 
ice throughout  the  Nation.  Mail  service 
will  continue  to  be  provided  every- 
where— the  statute  requires  it.  manage- 
ment will  be  committed  to  it.  and  this 
Congress  will  enforce  it.  Given  these 
realities,  it  is  all  the  more  clear  that  the 
subsidy  proposed  will  not  go  to  maintain- 
ing service  which  otherwise  would  be  cut, 
but  rather  to  perpetuating  lower  rates  to 
business  mailers  who  simply  do  not  de- 
serve or  need  to  be  subsidized. 

What  are  we  to  tell  our  constituents  if 
we  should  enact  this  unnecessary,  un- 
desirable, and  harmful  subsidy?  Are  we 
to  tell  them  that  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming public  demand  for  putting  the 
Postal  Service  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
we  enacted  a  massive  subsidy  which 
blocked  achievement  of  this  objective? 
Are  we  to  tell  them  that  in  the  face  of 
two  Presidents  and  two  Postmasters 
General  imploring  us  to  require  the  new 
Postal  Service  to  manage  its  operations 
so  that  costs  do  not  exceed  revenues,  we 
enacted  a  massive  subsidy  which  re- 
moved this  healthy  incentive  for  good 
management? 

Are  we  to  tell  our  constituents  that  in 
the  face  of  other  pressing  demands  for 
tax  revenue  in  areas  siKh  as  housing, 
welfare,  education,  and  medical  care — 
areas  where  It  is  Impossible  for  govern- 
ment efforts  to  be  self-sustaining — we 
chose  to  spend  precious  tax  dollars  In- 
stead on  postal  services — services  which 
all  experts  agree  can  be  made  self-sus- 
taining? Are  we  to  tell  them  that  at  a 
time  when  Government  spending  must 
be  cut  to  fight  inflation,  we  fed  the  in- 
flationary fires  imnecessarily,  to  the 
tune  of  an  additional  billion  dollars  a 
year? 

Are  we  to  tell  our  constituents  that  at 
a  time  when  they  are  sick  and  tired  of 
special  postal  preferences  which  pri- 
marily help  bulk  business  mailers,  we 
perpetuated  a  system  which  taxes  the 
general  public  in  order  to  assist  these 
special  user  groups?  Are  we  to  tell  them 
that  at  a  time  when  confidence  has  been 
lost  in  the  capacity  of  our  Institutions 
to  change  and  to  render  honest  service 
to  the  public,  we  created  a  system  In 
which  the  stakes  for  exerting  imdue  be- 
hind-the-scenes infiuence  are  extremely 
great?  Are  we  to  tell  them  that  at  a  time 
when  candor  is  required,  we  tried  to  kid 
them  into  thinking  it  costs  less  to  sup- 
port postal  services  through  tax  dollars 
than  at  the  stamp  window?  In  short, 
are  we  to  tell  them  that  at  a  time  when 
the  need  for  change  is  manifest,  we 
lacked  the  coxirage  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary? 

May  I  give  you  a  few  statistics?  If  we 
take  the  figures  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Olskn)  gave  us,  and  which 
he  stated  that  the  10  percent  involved  In 
his  amendment  would  be  8m  $800  million 
figure  in  1971.  I  have  figures  from  the 
Department  which  indicate  that  over  the 
first  30  years  of  applying  this  proposed 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Olsen)  the  total  cost  would 


come  to  $53.7  billion  imder  this  provi- 
sion. 

And  when  it  Is  said  that  Congress 
should  bear  the  coet,  what  they  are  really 
saying  is  that  the  taxpayers  are  going  to 
bear  the  cost  because  If  you  put  into  the 
new  postal  service  this  10  perc«it  sub- 
sidy figure,  you  are  In  effect  asking  the 
taxpayers  to  subsidize  the  mail  in  per- 
petuity. 

I  happen  to  have  in  my  possession  a 
telegram.  I  do  not  think  It  should  have 
been  delivered  to  me.  but  this  is  what  It 
says: 

Following  telegram  sent  to  House  leader- 
ship: Respectfully  urge  support  of  Congress- 
man Olsek's  postal  reform  amendmenta  for 
ten  percent  public  service  appropriations  and 
Independent  rate  commission,  and  full  op- 
poeitlon  to  amendment  to  grant  postmaster 
general  unlimited  transitional  po6tal  rate 
authority. 

That  is  over  the  signature  of  the  name 
of  the  vice  president  of  the  Magazine 
Publishers  Association. 

Well,  who  are  we  legislating  for  this 
afternoon?  The  people  of  the  country,  or 
the  Magazine  PubUshers  Association? 

I  note  also  the  reference  to  third-  and 
fourth-class  offices,  and  the  need  oi  this 
amendment  to  protect  them.  It  does 
nothing  of  the  kind,  since  oS  the  possible 
$800  million  subsidy  which  I  referred  to, 
only  $118  million  comes  from  the  net 
cost  of  third-  and  fourth-class  post  of- 
fices. And  it  is  a  complete  illusion  to 
claim  that  this  amendment  is  intended 
to  protect  rural  service  and  protect  the 
nonprofit  operations  that  exist  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

I  say  that  this  amendment  flies  In 
the  face  of  everything  we  are  trying  to 
do.  It  creates  a  built-in  subsidy  for  the 
mass  mailers  of  the  country — and  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  mass  mailers,  I  think 
they  do  a  real  fine  job — but  I  think  they 
ought  to  pay  the  rate.  And  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  have  a  10-percent  permanent  sub- 
sidy. I  reemphasize  to  the  committee 
that  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Depjart- 
ment  that  In  the  first  30  years  of  appli- 
cation of  this  amendment  it  would  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  $53.7  bil- 
lion. And  that  Is  not  anything  to  sneeze 
at. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  jrield,  how  does  the  gen- 
tleman compare  over  a  30-year  period 
the  cost  of  what  any  other  department 
of  the  Government  costs,  particularly  the 
Department  of  Iiabor 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference.  After  all,  what  we  are 
speaking  about  here  are  postal  rates, 
rates  which  would  be  paid  by  the  user 
having  his  mail  delivered.  Let  me  point 
out  that  what  we  are  doing  in  this  whole 
subsidy  scheme  which  is  now  so  inherent 
in  the  postal  operations,  is  that  we  are 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  I  would  prefer 
to  contribute  a  few  extra  dollars  to  the 
Easter  Seal  Ptmd.  than  as  a  taxpayer 
have  to  be  contributing  to  the  subsidy 
they  or  any  other  group  receive  in  the 
mall.  And  I  would  think  that  any  chari- 
table organization  that  is  a  proper  not- 
for-profit  organization,  and  that  has  an 
exemption  from  Federal  iocome  taxes, 
and  so  forth,  should  not  mind  paying  a 


fair  postage  rate.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  saddle  the  overburdened  taxpayers  oi 
the  country  with  a  staggering  postal 
subsidy. 

Mr.  OLSEN  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  want  to  get  straight 
the  issue  that  is  before  us.  We  are  not 
imderwriting  any  kind  of  commercial 
group,  the  magazine  publishers  are  not 
covered  by  this  amendment  whatsoever. 
The  only  people  covered  are  the  in- 
county  publications,  and  the  rest  of  the 
nonprofit  and  charitaWe  organizations. 
And  I  will  explain  further  that  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Post  Office  Itself  there  are 
listed  the  names  of  those  classes  that  are 
taken  care  of  in  this  amendment.  Let  us 
get  it  straight  again  that  the  mass  mail- 
ers are  not  covered  by  this  amendment. 
It  is  the  nonprofit,  charitable  organiza- 
tions, and  in-county  publications,  and 
no  others. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  explain  to  me  why  the 
mass  mailers,  then,  sent  out  this  tele- 
gram? 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  The  tfane  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Olsiw,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Derwinski  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  two  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Then  why  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  mass  mailers  involved  In 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  A  second  sentence  in  that 
telegram  covers  them  If  somebody  Is  go- 
ing to  offer  an  amendment  In  their  favor. 
But  this  amendment  does  not  cover 
them  whatsoever. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  WeU,  then  some- 
body has  missed  signals  here. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  think  somebody  has,  but 
I  have  not  misled  you  in  committee  and 
I  am  not  misleading  you  here.  This 
amendment  does  not  do  anything  for 
mass  mailers. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Does  the  gentleman 
dilute  the  figures  I  quoted  taken  from 
the  Department  that  within  the  first  SO 
years,  your  amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  creating  a  $53.7  billion  cost  to 
the  Department? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  What  it  will  amount  to  is 
similar  to  the  Senate  bill,  10  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  Post  Office  is  public  service 
and  the  taxpayer  wfll  pay  for  the  public 
service  cost  in  the  Poet  Office  so  that 
those  public  services  are  not  ^Iminated. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Right,  that  Is  the 
point  I  want  to  make  in  o{^x>sition  to 
this  amendment.  If  the  taxpayer  is  going 
to  bear  this  burden,  it  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  fair  and  more  practicable  that 
we  should  at  least  have  the  postal  service 
charge  a  rate  in  relation  to'the  cost  of 
delivery. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  important  amend- 
ment goes  to  the  heart  of  what  is  In- 
volved in  postal  reform. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana and  I  have  had  noany  arguments 
and  disagreements  on  It,  and  you  again 
find  us  In  disagreement  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  believe  the  amendment  ought  to 
be  defeated. 

What  are  we  Uring  to  do  here?  Right 
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now  we  have  too  many 
the  soup  now. 

We  are  trying  to  set  up  an 
establishment  in  the 
ment  which  will  be  self 
1975.  After  a  transition 
have  a  revenue  mix  so  that 
Service  can  come  out  even. 
We    recognize    that    the 
going  to  come  along  from 
and  provide  free  rates  or 

We  provide  right  in  the 
find  a  list  on  page  266 — free 
blind,  and  we  give  reduced 
braries  and  nonprofit 
different  kinds  of  mailings 
gress  has  always  favored  w 
rate. 

Then  we  say  that  they 
every  year  to  the  Congress 
that  figure,  whatever  that  ' 
year  the  figiu-e  would  be  " 
As  against  this  rather 
ment  which  will  measure 
Mr.  Olskn's  amendment 
worry  about  computing  all 
just  take  the  arbitrary 
cent.  This  year  that  is  $800 
with  the  increase  in  busines ; 
offices  within  just  a  couple  of 
be  $2  billion  a  year. 

Let  us  not  worry  about 
what  the  subsidy  is — let  us 
percent,  and  you  will  take 
eral  taxpayers  a  billion 
He    justifies    it,    very 
might  add,  saying  that  thes<; 
routes  and  the  little  third- 
class  post  oCBces — and  the 
Easter  Seals,  and  all  the 

Well,  the  figures  this  y 
and  fourth-class  post 
routes  are  about  $800  millio|i 

This  $30  million — that  is 
is  on  the  list  although 
covered  in  the  calculations 
The   other   subsidies    we 
about  bring  this  total  up 
around  $300  million.  So 
says  $800  million.  What  is 
million  going  for? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr 
gentleman  yield  on  those 
are  wrong. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  $500 
that  we  are  asking  the 
to  throw  into  the  pot  to 
piece  mailers  and  to  add 
first-class  mail  for  the 
third-class  mailers  so  thei^ 
lower.  I  believe  this  is  the 
go  about  it.  We  will  be 
same  difficulty  we  are  in 
Congress  must  come  up 
propriation.  We  would 
post  offices,  we  would  not 
service  we  are  entitled  to. 
If  we  are  going  to  have 
ing  operation,  we  will  hav« 
amendment.  If  we  are  r' 
Postmaster  General  in 
have  to  defeat  the 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to 
from  Montana. 

Mr.    OLSEN.    You   sai< 
fourth-class  post  offices 
That  Is  only  part  of  the 
class,  rural  routes,  and 
you  come  to  $122  million. 
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Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  the  total  figure. 
Mr  OLSEN.  $122  million. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Then  you  take  from  the 
$122  million  the  revenue  that  you  get 
from  these  litUe  post  offices,  so  you  have 
a  net  of  around  $70  million. 

Mr.  OIJ5EN.  No;  there  is  shown  here 
$122,500,000. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Why  do  you  have  seven 
times  that  figure? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Then  we  have  another 
item.  Special  Services  in  the  Post  Office, 
such  as  registry,  insurance,  collecting  on 
delivery,  certified  mail,  and  so  forth. 
That  is  $116  million.  The  $111  mUlion  for 
books  and  educational  material,  $119 
million  for  nonprofit  publications,  and 
so  forth.  ,„.      „ 

Mr.  UDALL.  Where  is  the  $800  milhon? 
Mr.  OLSEN.  It  is  $699  million,  but  that 
Is  the   1969  fiscal  year  we  are  talking 
about.  Yes;  it  will  come  to  $800  mUlion. 
By  what  time?  1971. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  askmg 

for  an  annual  subsidy 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  am  talking  about  non- 
profit publications,  which  is  a  big  item, 
amounting  to  about  $119  million. 

Mr.  UDALL.  We  cover  that  in  the  bill 
now  without  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  No;  you  do  not.  In  your 
bill  you  would  cut  10  percent  where  it 
would  be  next  year,  and  that  is  the  $800 
million  You  say  you  will  cut  that  down 
until  finally  in  1978  you  will  not  have 
anything  for  public  service,  and  you  will 
charge  me  in  first  class  for  performing 
this  service. 

Mr.  UDALL.  No;  the  bill  as  now  writ- 
ten will  provide  specifically  for  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  money  for  these 
special  and  reduced  rates  under  section 
1202  of  this  bUl.  We  make  the  decision 
of  what  we  will  subsidize.  We  name  the 
doUar  amount.  We  name  the  classes  of 
mail.  Then  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee can  be  requested  to  come  up  with 
that  amount.  ^  ^  , 

Mr.  OLSEN.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
seek  to  authorize  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  No;  take  an  arbitrary  10 
percent. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Which  this  year  is  aboui 
60  percent  higher  than  what  the  true 
figure  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  do  not  think  so.  Fur- 
thermore, Congress  can  review  the  fig- 
ures every  year.  This  Congress  will  not 
quit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  teUers  Mr.  Olsen  and 
Mr.  Udall. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  teUers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  41.  noes 
53. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BT    M«.    UDAU. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  On  page 
163,  line  14,  subsection  (d)   of  section  108, 


after  the  word  "attends",  change  the  period 
to  a  comma  and  add  the  following:  "up  to  a 
maximum  of  30  meetings  per  year." 


Mr  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  he  has  persuaded  me  to  offer 
an  amendment  on  this  subject,  and  I 
hope  it  will  meet  with  his  approval. 

This  deals  with  the  Commission  on 
Postal  Costs  and  Revenues,  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  new  Postal  Establish- 
ment. These  are  supposedly  outstanding 
men  who  will  set  policy  and  make  the 
major  policy  decisions.  It  is  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Postal  Establishment. 

The  bill  as  now  written  provides  these 
men  will  be  paid  a  compensation  of  $10,- 
000  per  year,  plus  $300  for  every  meeting 
they  attend.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  pointed  out 
that  theoretically  they  could  meet  360 
days  a  year  and  make  $80,000,  which  is 
more  than  the  Director  of  the  Postal 
Service  would  make,  or  Cabinet  mem- 
bers would  make,  or  anyone  else. 

This  adds  the  words  "up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  30  meetings  a  year."  It  would 
mean  that  in  addition  to  the  $10,000  basic 
salary,  they  could  earn  $9,000  by  attend- 
ing meetings,  and  the  most  they  could 
earn  in  any  1  year  would  be  $19,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be 
agreed  to.  .„  ^^ 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall).  I  ac- 
cept it  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

AMENDMENT    OFrERED    BT    M«.    CORBETT    TO    THE 
AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.     UDALL 

Mr  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Corbett  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  On  page 
163  line  14.  strike  out  the  period  and  insert 
in  ileu  thereof  the  following:  ",  which  com- 
pensaUon  shall  not  be  considered  pay  for  the 
purposes  of  section   8344  of  title   5. 

Mr  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  relatively 
simple  and,  in  effect,  corrects  what  I 
consider  an  oversight  in  the  drafting  of 
both  the  original  bUl  and  the  substitute. 
Under  the  provisions  of  both  measures 
the  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Postal  Costs  and  Revenues  are  appointed 
by  the  President  with  Senate  confirma- 
tion for  9-year  terms.  Nevertheless  it  is 
anticipated  that  their  duties  will  be  of 
an  intermittent  nature  primarily  for  at- 
tendance at  meetings.  The  proposed 
$10  000  compensation  is  certainly  not  de- 
signed for  fuU-tlme  employment  and  is 
more  In  the  nature  of  a  fee  or  honorar- 
ium similar  to  that  paid  to  members  of 
boards  of  directors. 

Both  bUls  specifically  provide  that  the 
presidentially  appointed  Commissioners 
may  hold  any  other  non-Federal  office 
or  employment." 

Presumably,  the  President  would 
search  out  and  appoint  to  the  Commis- 
sion prominent  persons  with  expertise  In 
business,  management,  finance,  research. 
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said  so  forth,  and  In  most  cases  these 
persons  would  already  be  lucratively  em- 
ployed In  the  private  sector,  and  eon- 
tinue  such  employment  in  addition  to  re- 
ceiving the  compensation  provided  for 
the  position  of  Commissioner. 

However,  serious  Inequity  would  result 
in  the  case  of  a  retired  Federal  employee 
whom  the  President  might  wish  to  ap- 
point to  the  Commission.  And  I  might 
point  out  here  that  probably  our  best  ex- 
pertise in  the  entire  field  of  postal  af- 
fairs could  come  tvoia  persons  who  have 
retired  from  long  careers  in  the  Postal 
Service. 

Such  a  person,  if  appointed,  because  of 
existing  provisions  of  law,  would  be 
required  to  have  his  annuity  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  compensation  of  the  Com- 
missioner, resulting  in  his  performing 
the  duties  either  without  additional  total 
compensation  or  at  an  extreme  financial 
sacrifice.  As  I  indicated  earUer,  no  such 
requirement  would  apply  to  someone  ap- 
pointed from  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  reason  why 
any  of  our  retired  Federal  employees 
should  be  so  penalized  If  the  President 
feels  that  their  background  and  experi- 
ence would  contribute  to  the  overall 
management  of  the  new  Postal  Service.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  It  certainly  carries  out  the 
intention. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  exclusion 
in  the  amendment  includes  retired  pay 
for  cixilian  employees  who  are  retirees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  does  it  in- 
clude military  retirees  as  well? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Just  Federal  retirees. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  know,  but 
retiiees  from  the  military  are  Federal, 
too. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  This  just  involves 
civilians. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  My  understanding  is  that 
if  a  man  Is  retired  from  the  military,  he 
is  a  cl\illan  and  drawing  a  penslcm.  If 
he  is  a  retired  general,  he  could  be  put 
on  this  Commission  and  he  could  con- 
tinue to  draw  his  retirement. 

Is  that  not  the  intention  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  is  my  understanding 
tliat  we  would  treat  both  civilian  and 
military  retirees  the  same  way. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  believe  they 
should  be  treated  the  same  way.  My  rec- 
ollection is  that  retired  enlisted  men  ac 
officers  are  still  considered  to  be  a  part 
of  the  military,  to  a  degree.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  that  is  my  recollection  of  the 
existing  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  said  he 
was  offering  this  amendment  apparently 
because  I  raised  some  criticism  of  the 
original  pay  provision  for  the  members  of 
this  newfangled  Commission  in  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  that  I  perhaps 
regarded  members  of  the  commission  as 
greedy  and  evil  men. 

If  they  took  the  money  at  the  rate  of 
$10,000  a  year  plus  $300  per  day  for  each 
day  they  were  in  session,  and  if  they  were 
in  session  182  days  out  of  the  year,  they 
would  draw  $64,000,  a  year,  plus  expenses, 
as  I  originally  pointed  out.  I  would  not 
accuse  them  of  being  greedy  and  evU  for 
taking  the  money.  I  would  consider  it  ir- 
responsible on  the  part  of  those  who 
brought  out  a  bill  with  that  kind  of  a 
pay  formula  in  it. 

I  am  curious  to  know  why  this  sudden 
change  in  the  bilL  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man has  offered  his  amendment  and  has 
seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  as  he  has  in 
the  past  in  throwing  up  his  hands  with 
respect  to  this  legislation. 

This  amendment  emphasizes  oae  thing 
which  every  Member  of  the  House  ought 
to  understand;  that  this  is  to  be  a  part- 
time  commission  operating  the  $7  bilUon 
annual  business  known  as  the  Post  Office 
Department.  It  is  to  be  a  part-time  parti- 
san commission,  with  5  Republican  and 
4  Democrats,  if  the  President  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  observe  the  usual  polit- 
ical division.  This  is  the  authority  that 
will  nm  the  Post  Office  Department,  a 
part-time  commission. 

I  support  the  amendment  but  It  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  part-time  bosses 
will  run  the  postal  service,  or  what  re- 
mains of  It. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  Join  the  gentle- 
man tn  supporting  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  On  a  very 
personal  basis  the  gentleman  did  make 
reference  to  that  gentleman.  I  merely 
point  out  that  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  has  rubbed  elbows  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  having  served 
for  so  long  on  the  committee,  that  he  is 
starting  to  get  a  little  fiscal  responsi- 
bUity. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
A  board  of  directors  such  tts  thix  group 
would  be  should  not  serve  full  time. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  Is  In  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  prefer  to  let  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  ^?eak  for  him- 
self, so  far  as  rubbing  elbows  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  sield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  credit  the  gentleman 
with  furthering  my  education  In  many 
respects.  Now.  with  the  Corbett  amend- 
ment being  approved,  hopefully,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  I  are  both 
defeated  in  the  November  elections,  we 
could  both  serve  on  this  commission 
at  the  same  time,  and  get  that  $19,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  say  that  $19,- 
000  a  year  is  quite  a  comedown  from  the 
$64,600  a  year  for  going  through  the 
motions  of  working  for  182  days. 


Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  have  some  other 
ecotu>my  amendments  as  we  go  along 
here,  and  I  h(H>e  the  gentleman  wlQ 
continue  to  support  me  in  these  efforts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  5  min- 
utes, but  I  do  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  When  the  Chair  sees 
fit  to  recognize  me,  I  have  an  amendment 
to  the  bin  which  would  eliminate  dual 
compensation  to  the  same  extent  that 
it  is  in  all  Government  departments  and 
makes  the  general  law  apply  to  the  new 
postal  service. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  as  I  understand 
it,  would  make  an  exception  with  regard 
to  retired  personnel  both  military  and 
nonmilitary.  I  see  no  reason  for  a  dif- 
ference between  the  postal  service  and 
other  Government  agencies  with  regard 
to  dual  employment  or  dual  comi)ensa- 
tion.  Therefore  I  do  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  s^eld  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  this  is  not  dual 
compensation.  The  amendment  as  It 
reads  says  that  for  the  purposes  of  this 
bin  and  this  action  that  this  $10,300 
should  be  regarded  as  an  honorarlimi 
or  something  to  that  effect.  It  is  not  two 
jobs. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  seems  to  me  that  $19.- 
000  maximum  is  a  fairly  good  sized 
honorarium.  I  feel  that  the  general  laws 
that  apply  to  an  Government  employees 
and  to  an  Government  agencies  should 
apply  in  this  Instance.  I  see  no  reason  at 
all  to  make  an  exception  because  we  are 
creating  a  new  type  of  governmental 
structure. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  there  that  we  do  not.  These 
people  win  be  retirees.  They  wlU  not  be 
holding  two  Jobs. 

I  would  hate  to  have  the  Post  Office 
Department  deprived  of  someone's  serv- 
ices because  It  would  cause  too  great  a 
reduction  In  their  annuity. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's concern.  However.  I  do  disagree 
with  the  conclusions  that  he  reaches. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  only  deals  with  re- 
tirement incomes  and  retired  persons 
whereas  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  intends  to  offer 
deals  with  people  who  are  presently  em- 
I^jred  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  dual  compensation  feature. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  would  deal  with 
both.  It  would  deal  with  anyone  holding 
two  jobs  or  getting  income  frwn  two  gov- 
ernmental sources.  The  Congress  In  its 
wisdixn  over  the  years  has  dealt  with 
this  proposition.  I  think  we  should  have 
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the  same  law  in  all  govern  mental  agen- 


cies and  not  have  one  law 


OfQce  Department,  by  wha  ;ever  name  it 
is  called,  and  another  la\^  for  the  rest 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  In  othdr  words,  you 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  pending  Cor- 
bett  amendment  deals  witi  a  narrower 
subject  matter  than  what  you  are  re- 
ferring to.  but  you  still  denre  to  go  into 
the  area  of  retired  pay.  Is 

Mr.   SCOTT.   I  believe 
treatment  for  all  Government  employees 
or  retirees. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.    Chairman,    this    dipcussion   and 
this  amendment,  of  course, 
commissioners   who   will 
only  the  general  policies 
establish  the  rates  subject 
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for  the  Post 


that  correct? 
in  the  same 


I  move  to 


deals  with  the 
»stablish  not 
but  also  will 
to  very  Uttle 
review,  and  that  before  trie  fact  rather 
than  after  the  fact.  They  may  in  turn 
subdelegate  to  a  minor  x>ard  of  yet 
undetermined  lineage,  the^r  function  of 
the  Federal  trust. 

I  believe  that  even  though  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  it  is  time  to  bring  \  ip  the  consti- 
tutionahty  of  this  Commis  iion  and  par- 
ticularly the  reference  to  i  b  ratemaking 
proclivities  as  set  forth  in  Jie  bill  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee!  and  our  peo- 
ple 

»4r.  Chairman,  as  HJl.  17070  finally 
emerges  for  us  to  work  our  will,  it  con 
tains  real  constitutional  Idifflcultles  or 
questions.  These  points  have  never  been 
commented  on  by  the  committee,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  or  anyone  else,  ii^of  ar  as  I  can 
determine  from  reading  tie  report. 

The  significance  of  these  constitutional 
difficulties  is  that  it  Is,  in  my  opinion, 
whose  qualifications  are  only  that  of  an 
Ozark  surgeon  with  a  relatively  high  con- 
stitutional rating  for  preserving  same; 
highly  dubious  whether  tae  package  of 
questionable  constitutioniJ  provisions 
can  merge  successfully  fitom  a  serious 
test  of  any  high  tribunal  o»  our  Supreme 
Court.  I 

I  think  that  if  postal  reform  is  to  have 
a  fair  chance — and  certiinly  we  are 
working  our  will,  and  giirlng  it  many 
chances — it  should  not  be  based  on  the 
shaky  principles  set  forth  n  this  bill. 

Now,  what  do  I  mean,  H  r.  Chairman? 
I  mean  that  there  are  abou  .  four  features 
of  H.R.  17070  dealing  with  this  Commis- 
sion auid  its  ratemaking  procedures,  each 
of  which  violates  a  universally  acceptable 
constitutional  principle. 

One,  the  bUl's  delegation  to  the  pro- 
posed Commission  on  Postal  Costs  and 
Revenues  of  totally  unrest:  ictive  legisla- 
tive power  to  set  postal  rates  without 
limitations  or  directives  imposed  by  this 
Congress. 

Two,  the  bill's  omission  3f  substantive 
Judicial  review. 

Three,  nullification  of  tie  meager  ju- 
dicial review  provided. 

Unless  you  think  that  s  paradoxical 
when  taken  with  item  No,  2,  I  mean  by 
requiring  it  to  occur  before  a  proposed 
rate  becomes  law,  when  no  court  would 
act. 

And,  four,  the  bill's  reliJ  nee  on  a  one- 
House  congressional  veto  in  reverse  to 


correct  these  difficulties  when  such  a 
veto  could  not  remedy  an  unlawful  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power,  and  would 
itself  be  unconstitutional  in  the  context 
of  postal  ratemaking. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  time  to  point 
this  out  than  at  a  time  when  we  are 
talking  about  the  compensation  of  the 
Commissioners  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  constitutional  objections  are: 

The  bill  delegates  all  ratemaking  pow- 
er to  the  new  Commission  on  Postal 
Costs  and  Revenues  about  whose  salaries 
the  present  amendment  pertains.  It  does 
so  without  any  restrictions,  limitations 
or  legislative  standards  controlling  the 
Commission  as  set  forth  by  the  Congress. 
I  ask  wherein  goes  forthwith  the  con- 
stitutional principle  that  rates,  trades, 
tariffs,  and  revenues  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought  and  had  a  tea  party  "with- 
out representation,"  for  we  delegate  com- 
pletely to  some  commission  the  Stamp 
Act  and  the  ratemsUcing  proclivities  of 
the  Congress? 

Second,  the  bill  makes  the  total  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power  to  fix  postal 
rates  without  providing  substantive  ju- 
dicial review,  and  if  so,  before  the  fact. 

And,  third,  the  one-House  "veto  In  re- 
verse" which  I  abhor  so  strongly,  as  a 
long-time  member  ol  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Reorganization  of  the  Congress 
and  its  related  agencies;  which  has 
failed  to  work,  and  for  which  there  has 
never  been  a  judicial  determination,  is 
abominable.  Even  if  we  exercise  this,  the 
one-House  "veto  in  reverse"  Is  an  uncon- 
stitutional withdrawal  of  delegated  leg- 
islative power  never  approved  by  a  single 
court,  and  against  the  weight  of  prevail- 
ing opinion  as  to  its  validity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Corbett) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman frcHn  Arizona   (Mr.  Udall). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

The  tunendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDMCNT    OrTEKEO    BT    IH.    SCOTT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scott:  On 
page  170.  line  4,  strike  out  "sections  3S33 
and  5532"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
3333.  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  55". 

On  page  174,  beginning  with  line  18.  strike 
out  all  of  line  18  and  aU  that  follows  down 
through  the  period  In  line  23. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  would  be  to  put 
employees  of  the  postal  service  under  the 
same  laws  insofar  as  dual  pay  and  dual 
employment  is  concerned  as  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Government  generally. 

Such  laws  as  we  have  relating  to  dual 
pay  and  to  dual  employment  would  ap- 
ply under  my  amendment  to  the  new 
postal  service.  It  would  provide  at  page 
170  for  striking  out  section  5532  and 
substituting  for  it  the  entire  subsection 


(4)  of  the  chapter  55  of  title  5  of  the 
Code  that  relates  to  dual  pay  and  dual 
employment. 

Then  on  page  174,  and  let  me  read 
you  the  committee  provisions  of  sub- 
section Id) : 

"Notwithstanding  sections  5533,  5535.  and 
5536  of  title  5,  and  any  other  provision  of 
law.  an  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Ooverninent,  Is  eligible  to 
serve  and  receive  the  compensation  both  as 
such  officer,  agent,  or  employee  and  as  officer, 
agent,  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service 
other  than  as  a  member  of  the  Ckimmlssion." 

Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  this  was 
written  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 
I  do  not  know  the  purpose  in  providing 
for  dual  pay  and  permitting  someone  to 
work  for  some  other  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  also  to  work  for  the  Postal 
Service.  It  seems  like  one  of  many  bad 
features  of  this  bill.  I  do  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  see  fit  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment and  eliminate  dual  pay  for  em- 
ployees of  the  new  Postal  Service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia   (Mr.  Scott). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Scott),  there 
were — ayes  28,  noes  30. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    MR.    OlfiKW 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olsjkn  :  On  page 
267.  amend  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
of  section  1251  to  read  as  follows: 

••  '(a)  There  is  hereby  eetabllshed  an  Inde- 
pendent Postal  Rate  Board  consisting  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  not 
more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  from  one 
political  party,  and  each  member  appointed 
to  the  Board  shall  be  a  recognized  expert  in 
one  of  the  following  fields:  the  legal  pro- 
fession, economics,  cost  accounting,  engi- 
neering, management,  or  postal  rates.  One  of 
the  Board  members  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President  as  Chairman.  The  Board  mem- 
bers shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  except 
that  the  compensation  of  the  Chairman  shall 
be  $500  higher  than  the  pay  established  for 
level  IV.  Appointments  of  succeeding  Board 
members  shall  be  made  by  the  President  as 
hereinbefore  provided. 

•'•(b)  The  Board  members  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  six  years  except  that — 

'•  •  ( 1 )  the  terms  of  the  Board  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment  of  the 
first  Board  member,  two  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  two  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  one 
at  the  end  of  six  years  following  their  ap- 
pointment; and 

•'  '(2)  any  Board  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

For  purposes  of  suspension  and  removal  the 
Board  members  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  they  may  be  sus- 
pended or  removed  only  in  accord  with  the 
procedures  established  In  section  7521  of  title 
5 

•"(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Rate  Board, 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  adopted  by  the  Board,  Is  authorized  to — 

"  '  ( 1 )  appoint  and  fix  the  duties  of  an  Ex- 
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ecutlve  Director  who  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule; 

"  '(2)  appoint  such  additional  personnel  as 
may  l>e  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Board;  and 

"'(3)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  under  section  3109  of  title  5,  but 
at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule.'  " 

On  page  269,  following  line  24.  add  the 
following  subsections  to  section  1251 : 

"  '(g)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman,  the 
head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment of  any  branch  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  may  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
department,  agency,  or  establishment  to  as- 
sist the  Board  In  carrying  out  its  functions. 

"'(h)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services,  upon  request  of  the  Chairman, 
shall  provide  administrative  supptort  services 
for  the  Board  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"'(1)  The  Board  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  in  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States." "" 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
only  two  differences  between  my  amend- 
ment and  the  provision  of  the  bill  to 
which  it  refers.  First,  under  the  bill  the 
ratemaking  board  would  be  Inhouse,  it 
would  be  mside  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. No  monopoly  in  this  coimtry  fixes 
its  own  rates.  Every  monopoly  must  go 
to  some  independent  agency  to  have  its 
rates  fixed.  My  amendment  would  make 
it  an  independent  agency. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
board  would  be  appointed  from  persons 
nominated  as  follows :  two  by  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association,  whoever  they 
are;  two  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants;  two  by  the 
American  Bar  Association;  and  two  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. The  American  people  would  be 
dependent  upon  nominees  from  orga- 
nizations about  which  they  know  noth- 
ing. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the  ap- 
pointments would  be  by  the  President  of 
people  he  recognizes  as  experts  and  for 
whom  he  must  take  full  responsibility, 
people  who  are  experts  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, economics,  cost  accounting,  en- 
gineering, and  management  of  postal 
rates. 

The  President  would  have  to  take  full 
responsibility  for  his  appointees.  Again, 
let  me  say  the  appointees  that  he  would 
make  are  to  an  independent  Rate  Board 
who,  after  having  hearings  on  rates, 
would  determine  the  rates.  Then  those 
rates  would  have  to  come  to  the  Congress, 
and  then  the  Congress  would  have  90 
days  in  which  to  veto  those  rates  in 
either  House  by  a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  XJDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
studied  the  gentleman's  amendment,  and 
I  caimot  foresee  any  strong  objections  to 
It.  There  is  one  problem  I  have  with  It, 
which  is  that  It  provides  for  a  rate 
board  of  five  members  whereas  In  all 
the  other  arrangements  we  have  had 
three  members.  It  seems  to  me  a  smaller 
rate  board  would  be  more  efficient. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Correction:  The  gentle- 
man has  eight  in  the  Mil. 

Mr.  UDALL.  In  the  committee  bill. 


on  page  267.  line  6,  It  says  "Postal  Rate 
Board  consisting  of  three  members." 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand 
corrected. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairmim,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  reduce  the  number  to 
three.  I  have  been  committed  to  support 
the  package  negotiated  by  the  unions 
and  the  Postmaster  General,  but  for  my- 
self, if  we  could  stick  with  three  mem- 
bers. I  would  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  it  three 
members. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  on  the  second  line  be 
changed  by  striking  "five"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "three". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  correct  also  the 
following  line,  so  that  it  will  say  "not 
more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  from 
one  political  party." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  modification. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  267,  amend  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and   (c)  of  section  1251  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an  In- 
dependent Postal  Rate  Board  consisting  of 
three  memliers  appointed  by  the  President, 
not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  from 
one  political  party,". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  amendment  as  it  now  stands? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  just  want 
to  point  out  that  there  is  a  subsection 
(b)  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  ap- 
pointees, which  presumes  the  presence  of 
five  commissioners.  I  would  think  that 
the  unanimous  consent  request  to  mod- 
ify should  include  conforming  changes 
in  that  language.  If  the  author  of  the 
unanimous  consent  request  would  mod- 
ify it  to  meet  that  problem,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  it  needs  those  changes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  I  could  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  take  care  of  It.  if 
I  would  be  recognized  for  that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  modification? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
withdraw  my  reservation  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  assuming  that 
there  will  be  these  conforming  changes 
in  subsection  (b). 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDKXNT    OFTKaKD    BT    ICR.    UDALL    TO     THX 
AMENDMENT    OmtKD    BT    MR.    OLSSN 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Olsen). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Uoall  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olscn:  Amend 
subsection  (b)(1)  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(1)  the  terms  of  the  Board  members 
first  taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment 
of  the  first  Board  member,  one  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and 


one  at  the  end  of  six  years  following  their 
appointment;  and". 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  be  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  modified  and  amended, 
reads  as  follows : 

On  page  267.  amend  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  section  1251  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an  In- 
dependent Postal  Rate  Board  consisting  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  from 
one  political  party,  and  each  member  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  shall  be  a  recognized 
expert  in  one  of  the  follovi^ng  fields:  the 
legal  profession,  economics,  cost  accounting, 
engineering,  management,  or  postal  rates. 
One  of  the  Board  members  shaU  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  Chairman.  The 
Board  members  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule, 
except  that  the  compensation  of  the  Chair- 
man shall  be  $500  higher  than  the  pay  estab- 
lished for  level  IV.  Appointments  of  succeed- 
ing Board  members  shall  be  made  by  the 
President  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

"•(b)  The  Board  members  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  six  years  except  that — 

■' '  ( 1 )  the  terms  of  the  Board  memt>ers  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment  of 
the  first  Board  member,  one  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and 
one  at  the  end  of  six  years  following  their 
appointment;  and 

"'(2) any  Board  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

For  purposes  of  suspension  and  removal  the 
Board  memt>ers  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  they  may  t>e  sus- 
pended or  removed  only  in  accord  with  the 
procedures  established  In  section  7621  of 
title  5. 

"'(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Rate  Board, 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  adopted  by  the  Board,  Is  authorized  to — 

"'(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  duties  of  an 
Executive  Director  who  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule; 

"'(2)  appoint  such  additional  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Board;  and 

"'(3)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  under  section  3109  of  title  5,  but 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule." 

On  page  269.  foUowlng  Une  34,  add  the  fol- 
lovring  subsections  to  section  1251 : 

"■(g)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman,  the 
head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment of  any  branch  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  may  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
department,  agency,  or  establishment  to  as- 
sist the  Board  In  carrying  out  Its  functions. 

"'(h)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services,  upon  request  of  the  Chairman,  shall 
provide  administrative  support  services  for 
the  Board  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"  '  ( 1 )  The  Board  may  use  the  United  States 
maUs  In  the  same  manner  and  upon  the 
same  conditions  as  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States.'  " 

Mr.  DKKWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment,  but 
what  we  have  really  done  now  is  revert 
to  three  members  appointed,  whereas 
there  would  have  been  five  members  im- 
der  the  c<Mimiittee  bill.  The  only  differ- 
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ence,  and  I  think  really  we 
this  for  legislative  history 
guage  in  the  bill  would 
Rate  Commission  within  th( 
ice.  This  uses  the  term 
I   think   Uie  end   result 
same.  Therefore,  I  will  supijort 
tlemans  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question 
the  amendment  offered  by 
from  Montana    iMr.  Olse 
fled  and  amended. 

The    amendment,    as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 
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AMINDMENT   OFTTRED    BT    J  [R.    OLSEN 


hi;h 


Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr. 
perfecting  .amendment  w 
the  one  just  agreed  to.  It 
lowing  section. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follov.s 

Amendment  offered  by  Mi 
page  270.  line  3.  strike  "Posta 
Insert  "Postal  Rate  Board." 

On  page  270,  lines  9  and  1 
Board  in  such  lorm  and  manner 
may  prescribe."  and  insert 

On  pages  270  and  271 
(b)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)   If  no  party  at  interest 
objection  to  a  proposed  cbang  e 
tor  a  bearing  thereon,  the 
shall   become   final  subject 
of  this  title." 


Chairmtui,  I  offer  a 

goes  with 

to  the  fol- 


amend 


Mr.  OLSEN  'during  the  leading).  Mr. 


Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 


the  amendment  be  considjred  as  read 
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pre  posed 
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consent  that 


It  is  a  very 


simple  amendment,  to  char  ge  the  words 
■•Postal  Service"  to  "Postal  Rate  Board" 
at  the  appropriate  places  as  set  forth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  th  ;re  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairnian,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  smy  time  because  it  is 
just  a  conforming  amendm  >nt 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chain^an,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  t|ie  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairn  an.  I  am  al 
ways  a  little  leery  of  simple  conform 
ing  amendments.  I  shouldl  like  to  take 
a  look  at  this  one. 

This  is  on  page  270.  Now  the  final  de- 
cision on  a  proposed  rate  cnange  is  made, 
as  I  imderstand  it.  by  the  qommissioners 
who  nm  the  postal  service.  Does  the 
gentleman's  amendment  n^t  change  the 
situation,  so  that  the  llnal  decision 
would  be  made  by  the  Postal  Rate  Board? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes.  It  Is  Independent  of 
the  Post  Office.  It  is  a  Postil  Rate  Board. 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  is  al  very  funda- 
mental change  in  procedure  and  a  very 
fundamental  clmnge  in  philosophy,  and 
I  would  have  to  oppose  thje  amendment 
very  strongly.  j 

I  was  in  agreement  with  ihe  gentleman 
on  the  previous  amendment,  setting  up 
in  the  independent  Postal  Rate  Board, 
which  is  desirable.  I  wasjglad  to  make 
that  change.  If  we  are  to  dp  this,  we  will 
be  taking  from  the  postal  Mrvlce  one  of 
the  final  management  functions;  that  is, 
some  control  in  the  final  determination 
of  rates.  The  final  and  ultimate  judg- 
ment would  be  made  by  the  Congress. 
This  takes  the  managers  of  the  postal 


service,  the  commissioners  themselves, 
out  of  the  decision.  It  is  wrong,  and  I 
strongly  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next 
amendment  would  be  the  one  that  would 
take  the  decision  entirely  away  from 
any  review  by  the  directors  of  the  Post 
Office.  What  is  more,  that  is  the  sense 
of  the  independent  rate  board. 

There  is  no  utility  in  the  United 
States  where  the  board  of  directors  fixes 
its  own  rates.  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
whole  drive  of  these  amendments,  that 
the  directors  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment should  not  fix  their  own  rates. 

They  can  make  every  kind  of  appear- 
ance and  every  kind  of  recommendation, 
and  present  testimony,  just  as  the  util- 
ity companies  now  do,  when  they  have 
to  go  to  some  ratemaking  body.  They  do 
not  fix  their  own  rates.  The  railroads  do 
not.  The  electric  power  comp>anies  do  not. 
The  telephone  company  does  not.  They 
have  to  go  to  a  ratemaking  commission 
to  get  their  rates. 

Under  the  committee  bill  the  directors 
of  the  Post  Office  would  have  the  final 
say  on  the  rates.  That  is  what  I  am  con- 
tending for,  an  independent  rate  board. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  believe  by  the  ac- 
tion taken  earlier,  that  we  agree  with 
the  gentleman  on  an  independent  rate 
boaurd.  to  take  the  hearings  and  consider 
all  the  evidence  and  reach  the  first  level 
of  recommendation.  We  believe  the  gov- 
erning body  wliich  manages  the  postal 
service  ought  to  be  able  to  transmit  its 
recommendatioris  based  on  the  independ- 
ent rate  body  being  established,  to  the 
Congress  for  its  final  action.  This  is  or- 
derly procedure.  We  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  rates  initially  ought  to 
be  recommended  by  the  independent 
board.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  us. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  carmot  agree  that  they 
go  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  make  Uie  final  de- 
cision. 

Why.  if  the  telephone  company  wants 
to  get  a  new  rate,  they  go  to  a  State  rate 
body  if  it  is  intrastate  and  to  a  Federal 
body  if  it  is  interstate,  and  that  is  where 
the  rates  are  settled.  Here  they  want  to 
have  the  authority  in  the  directors  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  have  the 
final  say  on  rates,  smd  I  do  not  think  that 
is  right.  I  think  an  independent  agency 
ought  to  be  determining  the  rates  and  the 
directors  of  a  monopoly  should  not  fix 
their  own  rates.  That  is  the  whole  thrust 
of  my  amendment, 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
clarify  the  relationship  between  the 
three- man  board  and  the  Advisory 
Council  detailed  in  an  earlier  section,  on 
page  166,  where  it  is  stated: 

The  commission  and  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  consult  with  and  receive  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Advisory  CouncU  regarding  postal 
rates  and  services  and  compensation  of 
employees. 


I  am  not  exactly  clear  on  what  that 
relationship  Is. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Tliat  is  an  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Economics  and  Policy  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  see. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  With  regard  to  wages, 
they  will  negotiate  the  wages.  With  re- 
gard to  rates,  they  will  take  advice  from 
all  kinds  of  mail  users.  Then,  under  my 
amendment,  they  have  to  go  to  an  inde- 
pendent rate  board  and  there  get  the 
rates  fixed. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ris3  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  properly  directed  attention  to 
tills  issue.  This  is  not  quite  as  minor  an 
adjustment  as  the  previous  amendment 
that  we  accepted.  The  effect  here  in  this 
series  of  amendments — and,  by  the  way. 
may  I  say  I  do  not  recall  these  as  such 
being  considered  In  the  committee,  and 
I  now  review  the  language,  which  puts 
us  at  a  disadvantage,  but  what  it  does  is 
free  the  postal  service  from  the  neces- 
sary involvement  it  must  have  in  pro- 
posed changes  in  rates  and  classifica- 
tions and  instead  it  inserts  the  postal 
rate  Ixjard  in  an  area  where  the  postal 
service  should  properly  function. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  amendment.  It 
is  certainly  not  a  technical  one.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  really  have  had  no 
notice  or  idea  of  the  total  implications 
on  rates  as  well  as  on  the  entire  status 
of  this  postal  service.  I  would  strongly 
suggest  we  reject  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Olsen)  there 
were — ayes  12.  noes  43. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    M'CLURE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McClure:  On 
page  265.  on  line  16,  after  the  word  in- 
dependent," add  the  word  "certified". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
the  discussion  we  have  just  heard  about 
one  simple,  little  amendment  that  did 
not  amount  to  much,  I  somewhat  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  this  is  a  simple  little 
noncontroversial  amendment  that  is 
easily  explained  and  does  not  have  much 
impact  on  the  bill.  But,  simply  stated, 
there  was  an  amendment  adopted  in 
committee  to  require  am  audit  of  the 
functions  and  operations  of  this  postal 
service,  and  the  language  adopted  In  the 
committee  said  that  this  audit  shall  be 
performed  by  an  independent  public 
accountant. 

I  wish  to  change  that  to  conform  to 
the  language  that  appears  in  the  re- 
port on  the  bill  that  this  be  by  independ- 
ent certified  public  accountants,  just 
Inserting  the  word  "certified." 

I  would  hope  that  the  amendment  Is 
agreeable. 

Mr.  DUI£KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  rcwn  New  Ywrk. 
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Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  We  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCLtniE) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.    JOHNSON    OV 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania:  on  page  263,  line  7,  strike  out 
all  of  lines  7  through  16. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  creates  a  Postal  Rate 
Board  consisting  of  three  members. 

Section  1201  sets  up  standards  they 
must  go  by  in  fixing  rates  for  all  classes 
of  mail.  Those  standards  are: 

Reasonable  and  equitable  rates  and 
fees  sufficient  to  enable  the  postal  serv- 
ice, under  honest,  efficient,  and  economi- 
cal management,  to  maintain  and  con- 
tinue the  development  of  postal  service 
of  the  kind  and  quality  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  United  States.  Also  suffi- 
cient to  meet  current  and  projected  costs. 

And  what  are  these  costs  as  defined  by 
the  bill? 

They  are:  Operating  expenses,  depre- 
ciation, debt  service,  and  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  contingencies. 

There  is  this  further  requirement: 

Rates  for  classes  of  mail  established 
shall  cover  at  least  those  costs  demon- 
strably related  to  the  class  of  service  of 
such  mail,  and  shall  not  be  borne  by 
other  users  of  the  mail. 

Here  are  some  tempering  factors: 

There  shall  be  take  into  account  the 
financial  impact  of  rates  required,  and 
this  can  be  softened  by  spreading  the 
increase  over  a  period  of  time. 

This  would  not  be  true,  however,  of 
fourth-class  mail  as  the  bill  Is  written.  It 
will  mean  a  33  Mi  percent  raise  in  rates 
at  once  for  that  class  of  mail. 

The  duty  then  to  establish  reason- 
able and  equitable  rates  for  each  class 
of  service  is  clear.  However,  the  bill  con- 
tains the  provision  that  with  respect  to 
fourth-class  mail,  the  mail  must  bear 
demonstrably  related  costs  and  all  other 
costs  of  the  service,  so  that  the  revenue 
from  this  service  will  not  be  less  than  the 
costs  thereof  by  4  percent,  or  greater 
than  the  costs  by  4  percent. 

My  amendment  strikes  this  require- 
ment. 

Under  present  law  Congress  fixes  post- 
al rates  except  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral fixes  the  fourth-class  rates.  So  Con- 
gress did  pass  legislation  requiring,  in 
section  4539  of  UUe  39,  U.S.C  A.,  that  fol- 
lowing the  fixing  of  fourth-class  rates 
the  Postmaster  General  must  certify  that 
he  has  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  reve- 
nues on  fourth-class  mail  will  not  be 
greater  than  the  costs  thereof,  by  more 
than  4  percent,  and  will  not  be  less  than 
4  percent. 

Costs,  however,  imder  present  pro- 
cedures are  operating  costs  only.  How- 
ever, under  the  postal  reform  bill  before 
us,  costs  for  all  classes  of  mail,  including 
fourth  class,  will  not  only  be  (H>erating 
exi>enses,  but  now  for  the  first  time  de- 


preciation, debt  service,  and  allowance 
for  contingencies. 

In  addition,  under  the  bill,  fourth-class 
mail  must  bear  its  portion  of  all  other 
costs  as  well.  This  is  an  entirely  new 
equation,  and  you  can  readily  see  what 
this  could  mean  to  fourth-class  rates 
on  the  rigid  basis  of  the  present  amend- 
ment of  this  bUl. 

We  are  now  establishing  a  new  Postal 
Service  to  establish  a  new  organization 
to  run  the  Post  Office  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. I  do  not  feel  that  the  rate  board 
should  have  their  hands  tied  with  re- 
spect to  any  class  of  mail. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  this  postal  reform 
bill  is  to  create  a  whole  new  manage- 
ment for  our  postal  service.  In  the  bill 
we  say'  how  rates  shall  be  established  for 
all  classes  of  mail.  But  here  is  a  provi- 
sion singling  out  fourth-class  mail  for 
special  treatment.  Why  is  that  special 
treatment  in  this  bill?  Because  the  long 
arm  of  vested  interests  reached  into  the 
committee,  and  because  of  strong  influ- 
ences they  were  able  to  get  the  amend- 
ment adopted. 

Now  this  provision  singling  out  fourth- 
class  mail  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
rest  of  the  bill.  It  will  unfairly  burden 
the  parcel  post  for  ratemaking  pur- 
poses and  will  tend  to  price  it  out  of  the 
market,  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

The  full  allocation  of  all  costs,  as  pre- 
sciibed  now  under  this  bill,  to  fourth- 
class  mail  will  mean  the  rate  board  will 
have  to  overlook  the  value  of  the  service, 
the  availability  of  alternative  service, 
the  elasticity  of  demand,  the  quality  of 
service  and  would  eliminate  all  the  dis- 
cretion entirely  of  the  ratemakers. 

This  provision,  namely,  the  4-percent 
requirement  In  the  law  today  has  caused 
a  constant  diminution  of  the  voliune  of 
fourth-class  maU  and  has  tended  to  con- 
centrate fourth-class  mail  only  in  low 
revenue  high  costs  areas  and  has  caused 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  repeti- 
tively increase  the  rates  without  regard 
to  the  impact  on  the  users. 

My  district,  like  many  of  you  people 
here,  is  essentially  a  rural  area.  By  the 
postal  service  now.  packages  are  deliv- 
ered out  onto  the  mud  roads  in  the  dis- 
trict, rain  or  "shine,  in  deep  snows,  re- 
gardless of  road  conditions.  Patrons  can 
mail  packages  right  from  their  rural 
homes  as  a  result  of  daily  postal  deliv- 
eries. Hard-to-handle  packages  are  al- 
ways brought  to  yoiu-  d(x>r. 

This  tightening  of  rates  under  this 
bill  for  fourth-class  mail  for  the  first  time 
creates  this  new  formula  which  will  price 
this  parcel  service  right  out  of  business. 
This  restrictive  cost  amendment  would 
prevent  the  fourth -class  rate  with  being 
credited  with  any  part  of  the  $900  mil- 
Uon  a  year  in  public  allowance  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  deliver  their  mail  to 
the  rural  areas  and  serving  nonprofit 
groups. 

Face  it:  If  we  put  this  strait  Jacket 
on  fourth-class  mall,  we  will  be  ignoring 
results.  Private  competition  wants  the 
rates  high.  They  can  then  price  their 
services  just  imder  our  rates.  And  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  be  left  with 
the  least  desirable  parcel  post  traffic. 

I  plead  with  you  people  to  give  this 
rate  board  a  chance.  Give  this  postal  re- 


form system  a  chance.  Do  not  put  a 
strait  jacket  on  this  rate  board.  Let 
them  fix  the  rates  on  fourth-class  mail. 
That  is  the  only  way  you  wiU  preserve 
fourth-class  mail  to  be  delivered  along 
those  mud  roads  and  to  the  people  up 
and  down  the  hollows  in  your  districts. 

I  plead  with  you  for  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  in  support 
of  the  committee  language  as  presented 
in  the  reported  bill. 

Again,  this  is  an  issue  that  was  long 
debated  in  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee in  its  wisdom  recommends  the  lan- 
guage as  contained  in  the  bill  reported 
to  you. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
suggested  that  the  language  is  special  in- 
terest in  nature. 

The  only  sense  in  whch  we  can  look 
upon  it  as  being  of  a  special  interest 
nature  is  the  fact  that  we  are  consider- 
ing here  the  plight  of  the  first-class 
mailer,  because  if  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  adopted,  we  will  be  providing  the 
parcel  post  user  with  a  48-percent  sub- 
sidy. 

Ninety  percent  of  our  parcel  post  vol- 
imie  is  generated  by  the  business  com- 
munity. What  we  are  asking  here  is  that 
we  concur  with  the  tradition  of  the  De- 
partment with  respect  to  rates  assigned 
to  parcel  post  and  we  are  continuing  the 
provisions  of  law  that  have  been  in  ef- 
fect since  1913  which  require  that  parcel 
post  pay  its  full  cost. 

I  believe  that  this  was  the  basic  intent 
of  the  American  people  when  they 
asked  the  Congress  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  postal  reform — that  each  clsiss 
of  mail  would  pay  its  own  way  and  that 
no  class  of  mail  would  be  afforded  special 
treatment. 

So  this  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
here.  It  assures  users  of  parcel  post  that 
they  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  costs 
that  are  more  than  a  just  share  of  the 
total  cost.  It  assures  other  users  of  mail, 
principally  first  class,  that  they  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  pay  for  a  subsidy  to 
carry  someone  else's  packages. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  in  the 
long  run  would  mean  that  first-class 
mailers  will  have  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
this  48-percent  subsidy. 

Another  interesting  sideUght  is  that 
the  business  community  happens  to  have 
the  opportunity  for  a  tax  benefit  here. 
It  is  an  overhead  cost  which  they  enjoy 
through  a  tax  benefit.  The  individual 
mail  patron  does  not  happen  to  enjoy 
that  privilege.  The  average  American 
patron  pays  the  full  amoimt  without  any 
tax  benefit. 

So  I  think  the  least  we  can  do  in  re- 
turn is  to  make  sure  that  each  class  of 
mail  pays  its  fair  share.  If  anyone  is 
going  to  gain  from  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  would  be  the  large  mail-order 
comi>anies.  They  would  be  the  benefi- 
ciaries as  a  result  of  adoption  of  the 
amendmoit  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 
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Incidentally,  Just  today  tqe  Postmas- 
ter Cieneral  asked  the  Inteitetate  Com- 
merce Committee  to  approval  parcel  post 
rate  increases  averaging  15  p^trcent.  Fur- 
thermore, It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the 
testimony  provided  our  comtauttee  that 
the  Postmaster  Genertil  con:urred  with 
the  language  contained  in  thi ;  committee 
bill,  saying: 

We  believe  that  the  Postal  Sirvice  should 
be  prevented  from  competing  unfairly  with 
private  carriers  of  parcels. 

This  happens  to  be  the  o;her  side  of 
the  coin.  We  would  place  the  system  in 
a  very  advantageous  position  from  the 
standpoint  of  competition  wath  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  the  intent  of  the  Congres:. 

The  language  assures  thai  this  multi- 
billion-dollar  organization  cannot  com- 
pete imf airly  with  the  man;'  businesses 
to  which  I  have  already  reJerred.  Cer- 
tainly all  we  are  doing  here  is  retaining 
the  principle  of  law  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  for  57  years,  lating  back 
to  1913,  and  I  do  not  belief  e  we  would 
want  to  void  it  through  adoption  of 
the  amendment  of  the  genlleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chaini  lan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gen  ;leman  from 
Texais  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chai  man,  today 
House  Members  are  having  to  consider 
the  same  kind  of  difficult  language  that 
we  on  the  committee  have  had  to  deal 
with.  A  great  deal  of  this  difBculty  is 
brought  about  by  the  accoupting  meth- 
ods that  have  always  been  bracticed  on 
the  part  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
I  rise  to  support  this  amendment  to 
strike  paragraph  1201(f).  This  para- 
graph is  totally  uimecessaijr  for  postal 
reform.  Parcel  post  is  the  only  service 
that  is  totally  available  to  my  constitu- 
ents and  to  the  constituents;  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members.  It  is  t|ie  only  serv- 
ice for  the  handling  of  parfeels  that  my 
constituents  have,  and  I  beL  eve  the  con- 
stituents of  nearly  every  Me  mber  of  this 
body  depend  upon  parcel  ?ost  for  the 
delivery  of  packages. 

The  paragraph  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred was  put  Into  the  bill  by  a  narrow 
vote  in  the  committee.  Its  mkin  promoter 
has  been  the  United  Parcel  Bervice.  UPS 
is  an  efficient  carrier  of  small  packages. 
It  serves  primarily  businesies  In  urban 
areas.  It  does  not  serve  rural  areas  to  any 
extent,  and  it  does  not  senve  vast  geo- 
graphic areas  In  this  country.  House- 
wives and  the  ordixuur  citiien,  the  ordi- 
■a&ry  user  of  the  parcel-posi  type  of  op- 
eration, can  only  use  parc^  post  unless 
they  have  need  for  the  raiway  express 
service,  which  ordinarily  oarries  larger 
and  heavier  packages.  This  paragraph 
will  place  an  artificial  charge  immedi- 
ately— and  this  I  think  is  she  key  to  all 
of  this — immediately  on  ihe  users  of 
parcel  post  Under  the  presfcnt  language 
parcel  post  starts  having  to  pay  the  added 
increase  instead  of  waiting  until  1978, 
when  the  other  classes  of  mail  will  be 
required  to  be  bearing  all  tbe  cost. 

I  am  no  expert  on  post  office  economics, 
but  I  know  that  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict do  not  want  to  pay  higher  parcel 
post  costs  simply  to  help  «  private  cor- 


poration whose  profits  were  increased  by 
60  percent  in  1  year,  according  to  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  I  have  here. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  commit- 
tee supported  paragraph  1201(f)  under 
the  erroneous  conclusion.  I  believe,  that 
it  was  simply  preserving  the  status  quo. 
It  does  not  do  that.  Paragraph  1201(f) 
would  require  an  immediate  imwarrant- 
ed  rate  increase  for  all  parcel  post,  lead- 
ing to  the  possibility  of  the  destruction 
of  the  entire  system. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  reemphasize 
that  if  we  are  going  to  be  fair  to  the  re- 
ceivers. I  am  not  for  any  of  the  big  mail 
order  houses  getting  a  bonanza,  as  was 
referred  to  by  my  vei-y  distinguished 
friend  and  a  man  whom  I  admire  great- 
ly, but  the  ones  I  am  worrying  about  are 
the  ones  who  will  really  be  paying  the 
charge  on  parcel  post,  and  those  are  the 
constituents  of  the  people  in  this  body. 
They  are  the  ones  who  will  really  pay  it, 
because  the  other  business  concerns  will 
be  able  to  and  will  have  to  figure  in  all 
their  costs  on  their  business. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  what 
the  gentleman  said,  he  is  merely  trying 
to  treat  this  group  the  same  as  1012(b). 
as  all  other  major  mailers  are  being 
treated? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  WHITE.  He  is  tr>'ing  to  be  fair 
to  all,  but  this  parcel  post  is  being  tar- 
geted for  immediate  payment,  while  the 
other  major  users  have  till  1978. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  the  fine  state- 
ment he  has  made. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  universal  par- 
cel service  which  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  U.S.  mail.  It  is  the  only  one 
in  our  rural  areas  and  in  the  small  towns 
by  which  we  can  have  a  parcel  received. 
What  the  amendment  proposes  to  do  is 
to  treat  the  foiu-th  class  exactly  the 
same  as  the  other  classes  of  mail,  and  to 
make  sure  it  pays  its  way.  as  we  will 
have  the  other  classes  do.  and  we  do  not 
single  out  in  the  amendment  just  one 
class  of  mail  for  special  treatment.  We 
are  voting  for  a  universal  parcel  post 
service  for  the  people  we  represent  if  we 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  I 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  my  support  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentlemen 
from  the  rural  constituencies,  whom  I 
opposed  a  little  while  ago,  will  notice  I 
am  leading  the  fight  for  their  rural  con- 
stituencies now. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  in  the 
committee  i>assed  by  a  very  narrow  mar- 
gin, and  I  would  Uke  to  set  the  record 
straight  at  this  point. 

The  Johnson  amendment — and  this 
point  was  emphasized  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  PurcelD— that  the 
committee  version  would  impede  the  flex- 
ibility needed  for  sound  postal  service, 
because  H.R.  17070  as  now  written  singles 
out  fourth-class  parcel  post  and  requires 
fixing  of  rates  to  cover  what  amounts  to 
between  96  percent  and  104  percent  of 
fully  allocated  costs. 

Fourth-class  mail  is  the  most  price- 
elastic  of  all  the  classes  of  mail.  The 
committee  bill  would  perpetuate  the 
language  now  in  the  law  that  has  made 
fourth-class  uncompetitive.  The  reason 
our  constituents  do  not  receive  better 
service  in  the  Post  Office  on  parcel  post 
is  because  of  the  very  language  that  is 
in  the  bill. 

Due  to  the  problems  the  Post  Office  now 
has  in  handling  parcel  post,  they  have 
had  a  steady  decrease  both  in  the  vol- 
ume of  mail  and  in  the  pieces  and  pounds 
that  they  handle  in  fourth  class.  They 
tend  to  concentrate  what  service  they 
provide  in  parcel  post  in  low-revenue 
high-cost  areas,  and  they  have  to  ask  un- 
realistic rate  increases  that  do  not  make 
them  competitive. 

What  >*fe  really  are  trying  to  do  with 
this  amendment  is  to  give  to  the  Post 
Office  the  necessary  management  flexi- 
bility  to   provide   effective   parcel   post 
service  in  a  greater  volume,  and  through 
greater  volume  at  a  lesser  cost.  This  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  constuners  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  across  the  country. 
I  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 
Since  this  patter  of  public  service  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of   the 
House.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  member  of 
the  committee  a  particular  question. 

As  background  material,  section  1202. 
subsection  (e)  of  HJl.  17070  provides  for 
reduced  rates  of  postage  for  publica- 
tion matter  described  in  former  sec- 
tion 4358.  In  1967  we  changed  this  sec- 
tion from  "4358.  Postage  rates  within 
coimty  of  publication."  to  "4358.  Rates 
of  postage;  preferred." 

The  Chairman  will  recall  that  under 
certain  conditions,  such  as  "devoted  to 
promoting  the  science  of  agricultme" 
and  70  percent  furnished  to  "subscribers 
residing  in  rural  areas",  we  included 
agricultural  magazines  mailed  for  de- 
livery in  zones  1  and  2  under  section 
4358. 

My  question  is  addressed  either  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsin). 
or  some  other  member  of  the  committee. 
Is  it  still  the  intent  of  this  legislation 
that  agricultural  magazines  mailed  for 
deUvery  in  zones  1  and  2  under  condi- 
tions prescribed  in  former  section  4358 
be  considered  preferred-rate  publications 
for  rate  consideration? 

Mr.  OUBEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  OlSEN.  Not  under  this  bill  as  it 
is  written  now. 
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Mr.  SCHERLE.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  repeat  his  answer  lor 
legislative  history? 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Chamber,  please? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
yielding  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, who  is  looWng  for  the  place  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  OI£EN.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
page  the  gentleman  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Page  263. 

Mr.OIJSEN.Page253? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Page  263. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  the  floor  and  evidently  is  yield- 
ing for  a  reply  to  a  question.  Does  any 
Member  care  to  respond? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsui  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  will  yield  to  any 
member  of  the  committee  who  can  an- 
swer that  question. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana is  the  chairman  of  the  Postal  Rates 
Subcommittee  and  is  the  real  authority 
in  this  fleld.  I  am  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

My  own  answer  to  the  question  is  that 
the  preferred  rates  the  gentleman  refers 
to.  for  the  small  agricultural  publica- 
tions, are  provided  for  in  the  bill  to  con- 
tinue, but  on  page  266  it  says  that  xmtil 
changed  by  law  these  preferred  rates 
probably  will  continue.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  the  Postal  Rate  Board 
down  the  line  someplace  could  make  a 
change  and  could  remove  this  preferred 
status.  That  would  come  to  the  Congress 
for  a  veto.  I  would  join  the  gentleman, 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Olsen)  would,  in  arranging 
for  a  veto. 

There  is  no  intention  in  the  bill  to 
change  the  category  of  preferred  publi- 
cations. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  The  preferred  category 
remains,  but  earlier  here  this  afternoon 
it  was  stated  10  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  would  be 
public  service  so  that  there  would  be  a 
giiarantee  that  this  kiiKi  of  business 
would  be  supported  in  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  There  is  no  gtiarantee  to  that 
except,  as  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
says,  the  Congress  could  retain  these 
people  in  the  preferred  category.  How- 
ever, if  the  Congress  fails  to  appropriate 
money  for  this  and  other  preferred  cate- 
gories, then  the  Post  Office  Department, 
right  now,  the  way  we  are  reading  it, 
could  increase  the  rates  if  the  Congress 
did  not  appropriate  the  money  for  this 
preferred  class.  However,  right  now  in 
the  law  these  people  are  still  in  there 
in  a  preferred  class. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  In  other  words,  the 
rate  consideration  will  remain  intact, 
but  as  far  as  the  rate  board  Is  concerned, 
once  this  is  established  they  will  have 
the  legal  right  to  change  the  rates  just 
as  they  would  have  in  any  other  field. 


Among  the  proposate  in  the  postal  re- 
form package  is  an  increase  in  postal 
rates  for  seccmd-class  mall  of  48  per- 
cent. While  the  goal  of  making  the  postal 
services  a  viable  self-supporting  busi- 
ness enterprise  is  theoretically  a  good 
on;,  such  a  massive  rise  in  posted  rates 
would  impose  tremendous  financial 
hardship  on  the  chief  users  of  second- 
class  mail,  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. The  extra  burden  would  be  es- 
pecially onerous  for  rural  newspapers 
and  farm  magazines,  which  generally  op- 
erate on  the  smallest  of  profit  margins. 
Many  would  be  forced  to  curtail  service 
to  outlying  subscribers  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness entirely. 

The  rural  press  has  historically  per- 
formed an  important  function  by  keep- 
ing the  farming  community  generally 
well  informed  and  in  the  mainstream  of 
the  democratic  process.  It  has  served  as 
a  vital  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  his  essential 
sources  of  new  information  in  the  sci- 
entific world.  Farm  magazines  have  kept 
the  farmer  abreast  of  new  technological 
advances  in  agriculture,  thus  making 
him  the  most  successful  food  producer 
in  the  world.  Cut  off  his  supply  of  infor- 
mation and  you  threaten  his  preemi- 
nence in  his  vocation. 

This  possibility  endangers  not  only 
the  farming  profession  but  all  those  who 
depend  on  it — and  that  means  everyone. 
Every  citizen  of  this  coimtry,  and  citi- 
zens of  many  other  nationalities  the 
world  over,  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
American  farmer's  Incredible  technical 
expertise.  If  we  want  him  to  continue  in 
the  forefront  of  his  profession,  we  can- 
not impair  the  communications  network 
which  has  so  ably  assisted  him  to  that 
position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Han- 
ley),  a  questi(}n  relative  to  the  present 
law.  As  I  understand  it.  from  the  begln- 
ging  of  the  parcel  post  system  many 
years  ago  the  law  stated  that  parcel  post 
rates  would  be~using  revenues  that  would 
substantially  cover  the  cost  of  providing 
the  service.  If  that  is  so  and  if  the  Post- 
master General  had  been  given  the  au- 
thority to  issue  a  certification  that  reve- 
nues within  4  percent  above  or  below  the 
cost  of  providing  this  parcel  post  opera- 
tion would  be  used,  thai  it  seems  to  me 
what  we  are  asking  in  this  bill  is  just  to 
keep  in  effect  the  law  as  we  already 
have  it. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. We  are  asking  for  no  more  than  a 
continuation  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  could  understand  that 
there  could  be  some  controversy,  partic- 
ularly in  rural  areas,  as  between  com- 
panies who  deliver  this  type  of  mail. 
There  is  considerable  competition  on 
that  point.  But  we  are  not  talking  about 
that  point  here,  as  I  understand  it.  We 
are  trying  to  decide  will  we  continue  the 
provision  that  parcel  post  ought  to  pay 


its  own  way  and  we  do  not  give  favorit- 
ism to  one  mode  of  transporting  parcel 
post  as  against  another  privately  owned 
system  if  they  can  operate  at  the  same 
level. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  The  gentleman's  inter- 
pretation is  exactly  accurate.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  maintain  the  status 
quo  and  prevent  any  unfair  competitive 
advantage  to  the  parcel  post  that  would 
jeopardize  free  enterprise.  The  United 
Parcel  Service  has  been  singled  out  as 
one  that  might  benefit  by  this  legisla- 
tion. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  is  not 
the  beneficiary  of  it.  It  would  be  adver- 
sely affected,  as  would  the  hvmdreds  and 
hundreds  of  other  small  trucking  indus- 
tries that  operate  in  commimities  across 
the  Nation  should  the  provision  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  prevail. 
So  you  have  singled  out  that  one  par- 
ticular carrier,  and  it  happens  to  be 
there  are  probably  in  every  metropolitan 
area  and  rural  area  of  the  country  pri- 
vate small  trucking  firms  that  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  enactment  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  May  I  add  this:  I  know 
that  there  is  competition  between  com- 
panies in  the  delivery  of  parcel  post 
packages,  and  I  know  in  matters  appear- 
ing before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  there  has  been  a  decision 
as  to  whether  they  will  allow  it  to  go  to 
United  Parcel  or  some  other  type  of  serv- 
ice giving  that  service.  I  can  say  to  you 
that  I  have  looked  with  considerable 
concern  on  this  large  organization  skim- 
ming off  the  cream  of  the  best  part  of 
this  business. 

We  are  not  talking  about  that  prob- 
lem here;  we  are  talking  about  keeping 
parcel  post  at  a  level  that  the  costs  will 
cover  the  revenues,  and  that  is  what  you 
are  trying  to  achieve. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  And  you  are  trying  to 
carry  out  in  this  bill  the  present  law. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DUI£KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Section  1201(f)  does  not  do  the  things 
some  have  alleged  here  on  the  floor  to- 
day. Let  me  read  section  4559  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code.  It  reads: 

The  PoetmASter  General  sball  not  with- 
draw from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasiiry 
any  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
for  any  fiscal  year,  until  he  has  certlfled  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that. 
No.  1,  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  reve- 
nues from  the  rates  on  postage  on  fourth - 
class  mall  (other  than  fourth-class  mall  for 
which  the  rates  are  prescribed  by  sections 
4422.  4554.  and  4651  to  4654  inclusive,  of  this 
title)  will  not  be  greater  than  the  cost 
thereof  by  more  than  4  percent  and  will  not 
be  less  than  the  cost  thereof  by  more  than 
4  percent:  or  he  has  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Ck>mmisslon  a  request  for 
the  establishment  of  reformation  of  rates  or 
other  conditions  on  mailabUlty,  or  both,  in 
accordance  with  section  4558  of  this  title, 
with  the  objective  that  the  revenues  on  such 
fourth-class  mall  will  not  be  greater  than  the 
ooets  thereof  by  more  than  4  percent  ot  not 
less  than  the  cost  thereof  by  more  than  4 
percent. 

That  Is  the  law  today.  We  are  trying 
to  let  pared  post  pay  its  way. 
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I  ask  for  the  defeat  of  the  aifiendnient. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  amendment  li  question 
about  how  he  intends  to  compute  the 
recovery  rate  of  96  percent  for  parcel 
post.  It  is  my  understandinj  that  the 
factor  of  the  real  estate  value,  the  build- 
ings involved  in  handling  pircel  post, 
would  have  to  be  included  ts  costs  to 
recover  the  96  percent;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HANLEY.  The  gentle  nan  from 
Pennsylvania  »Mr.  Johnson)  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment.  I  a)  ill  be  de- 
lighted to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Anj-one  who  wants 
to  try  to  answer  the  questim  will  be 
satisfactory  with  me. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  The  cost  is  recovered 
through  the  institutional  costs. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  means  that 
all  real  estate  involved  in  handling  par- 
cel post,  the  value  of  that  leal  estate, 
will  be  a  factor  in  the  recove:-y  cost.  We 
are  not  just  trying  to  recover  the  cost  of 
actually  handling  the  parcel  post.  We  are 
trying  to  recover  as  well  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  which  are  utilized  in  handling 
the  parcel  post. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  All  costs.  If  1  might  add 
that  on  that  score  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  in  the  original  bil.  sponsored 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  there 
was  included  a  more  restrict!  ve  measure 
than  is  presently  contaifted.  for  in  the 
language  of  that  bUl  was  contained  a 
provision  for  the  recovery  of  an  imputed 
charge  for  Federal,  SUte.  and  local  taxes. 
That  was  contained  in  the  criginal  bill. 
That  is  not  contained  in  tte  language 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Of  coiirse,  we  do 
not  pay  Federal,  State,  or  lotal  taxes  on 
federaUy  owned  property.  TJe  taxes  the 
gentleman  refers  to  would  only  be  those 
taxes  where  we  have  a  leasiKl  buUding, 
but  not  for  federaUy  owned  buildings 
that  are  utilized  in  handling  i>arcel  post. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  I  described  t  as  an  im- 
puted charge. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairr  lan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yielc  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  In  an  attempt  to  an- 
swer the  question  the  gentleman  has 
asked,  I  would  say  that  the  ittm  you  have 
referred  to  will  be  computed  in  the  cost 
of  parcel  post  and  all  othar  classes  of 
mail  when  the  postal  service  becomes 
fully  self-sustaining  and  opwative. 

The  point  of  the  amendiient  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylva«iia — a  point 
that  I  support  and  others  sUPPort — is  to 
not  pick  out  parcel  post  noir  to  be  han- 
dled differenUy  than  othei-  classes  of 
mail. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  is  exactly 
my  point.  I  do  not  see  why  wt  apply  these 
guidelines  and  these  stringent  rules  to 
parcel  po6t  now  and  to  other  classes  of 
mall  later.  It  seems  to  me  unfair  in  the 
instance  of  parcel  post  to  d<  this 

Mr.  PURCELL.  The  only  thing  to  be 
accomplished  by  not  having  this  amend 
ment  become  law  would  be  to  force  the 
public  to  look  to  these  inde$)endent  car- 
riers to  carry  their  parcels.  Many  of  those 
carriers  are  efBclent,  but  jthey  do  not 


cover  all  of  the  country.  You  would  put 
parcel  post  at  a  deliberate  disadvantage 
at  this  time  if  this  amendment  should 

fail. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  reemphasize 

that  point. 

The  real  effect  of  the  language  of  the 
bill,  unless  we  accept  this  pending 
amendment,  is  that  when  we  take  note 
of  the  constantly  diminishing  volume  of 
parcel  post  and  keep  in  mind  the  rela- 
tionship the  volume  of  each  class  of 
mail  must  bear  to  the  demonstrably 
related  costs  within  the  postal  service, 
the  effect  of  retaining  the  committee  lan- 
guage is  to  force  higher  rates  on  first-, 
second-,  and  third-class  mail  as  fourth- 
class  mail  fails  to  draw  the  necessary 
volxmie  to  meet  its  share  of  the  use  of 
the  facilities. 

This  amendment  would  give  the  nec- 
essary flexibUity  to  provide  rates  by 
which  through  volume  foiuth-class  mail 
would  not  only  be  provided  service  but 
would  be  bearing  a  very  effective  share 
of  its  relationship  to  the  overall  costs. 

There  is  no  reason  to  single  out  f  oui-th- 
class  mail  for  specific  restrictions  from 
which  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
mail  in  this  bill  are  excluded. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. .  ^.^  1. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  perhaps  might  be 
helpful  to  have  some  figures  furnished 
to  the  Committee  dealing  with  fourth- 
class  parcel  post  imder  the  general  zone 

rate. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man cite  the  source  of  those  figures? 

Mr.  McCLtTRE.  These  are  from  the 
Post  Office  Department,  Bureau  of  Fi- 
nance and  Administration.  They  show 
revenues  of  $704.2  million  of  which  $442.7 
million  have  been  assigned  to  the  de- 
monstrably related  costs  and  $281.5  mil- 
lion are  their  contribution  to  institu- 
tional costs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  complete 
the  statement  on  these  cost  figures  so 
that  the  Record  might  be  complete. 

Of  the  $704.2  million— that  was  the 
revenue— the  total  cost,  the  fully  allo- 
cated cost,  of  providing  that  service  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  was  $808.6  mil- 
lion. The  cost  recovery  therefore  was 
about  87  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
viding these  services. 

That  Is  the  reason  why  under  existing 
law  there  is  some  adjustment  of  parcel 
post  rates  now  being  made  to  get  that  up 
to  at  least  96  percent^under  the  man- 
date of  existing  law. 

The  committee  language  In  effect 
merely  continues  the  law  which  is  in  ef- 
fect now  and  the  amendment  would 
change  the  law  which  is  in  effect. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ,       .       _ 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Pennsylvania.    I 


would  like  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  who  posed  the  question  to  me. 

As  I  understand  the  present  law,  I  un- 
derstand that  fourth-class  mail  must 
meet  its  costs.  The  word  "costs'  is  not  de- 
fined in  the  statutes.  Therefore,  it  is 
operating  costs. 

Under  this  bill,  the  ratemakers  must 
first  of  all  provide  for  the  demonstrably 
related  costs,  and  they  are  defined  as 
operating  expenses,  debt  service,  depre- 
ciation and  reasonable  allowance  for  con- 
tinue ncies. 

But  this  amendment  that  we  are  talk- 
ing of,  that  we  are  trying  to  strike  out. 
went  even  further  so  far  as  fourth-class 
mail  is  concerned  and  says  in  addition  to 
all  these  other  cost  factors,  they  must 
bear  the  portion  of  other  costs  that  are 
applicable.  That  is  what  is  uru-easonable 
about  it.  Fourth-class  mail  is  singled  out. 
I  am  speaking  now  for  the  rural  people  in 
my  district  who  are  fortunate  to  have  the 
ability  to  send  parcels  out  every  day  and 
get  them  back,  and  for  the  rural  carrier 
to  tell  them  tomorrow  what  it  cost  them 
to  mail  those  packages  out.  I  say  that  if 
this  goes  through,  we  will  start  losing  our 
fouith- class  mail  in  rural  districts,  and 
the  people  of  my  district  are  among  those 
who  will  suffer.  I  am  in  favor  of  strikhig 
this  out  and  will  stand  up  to  the  rate- 
makers.  Let  them  say  what  is  fair  for 
parcel  post  in  rural  districts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Johnson). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDUENT    OFITRKD    BY    MB.    STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers:  Page 
244,  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  foUows 
down  through  page  245,  line  2. 

Page  245,  line  3.  strike  out  "(b)'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(a)". 

Page  245.  line  6.  strike  out  "mail"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'persons,  property,  or 

"lail".  ^     „  »,.  . 

Page  245.  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  246,  line  23. 

Page  246,  line  24,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)". 

1  Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Sir.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore 1938  there  occurred  in  this  land  a 
great  to-do  about  corruption,  cronyism, 
bribes  and  what-have-you,  connected 
with  the  airlines.  At  that  time  the  Post- 
master General  had  the  authority  that 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  is  seeking  to  get  again  in  order 
to  bring  back  the  same  conditions — to 
negotiate  contracts  with  the  airlines 
without  letting  the  proposals  out  for  bid 
so  the  people  of  the  country  will  know 
what  is  going  on.  The  business  wiU  be 
carried  on  behind  closed  doors  again. 
There  will  be  contracts  let  "under  the 
table."  and  money  transferred  in  differ- 
ent ways.  This  should  not  be  permitted. 
The  then  chairman  of  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Mead  of  New  York,  said  at 
that  time  that  this  practice  should  stop. 
He  appeared  before  the  proper  commit- 
tee and  said  we  should  have  unified  con- 
trol and  administration  of  these  rates. 
The   then   Postmaster  General,   James 
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Parley,  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  said  that  this  kind  of  thing  should 
stop  in  America. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  we  go  back- 
ward, and  we  would  do  so  if  we  should 
leave  this  provision  in  the  committee  bill. 
We  would  go  backward  to  those  days 
when  these  practices  were  happening. 
In  the  hearings  Chairman  Dulski 
himself  asked  the  Postmaster  General  if 
it  would  be  all  right  to  go  back  to  the 
original  law  and  take  this  provision  out 
of  the  bill.  By  his  intimation,  he  wanted 
to  do  that,  and  let  the  proper  committee 
that  had  jurisdiction  take  hold  of  it.  The 
Postmaster  General  did  not  answer  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  seemed  to  me  like 
he  sort  of  evaded  the  issue.  The  ranking 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  made  the  same 
suggestion. 

I  would  take  the  time  to  read  that 
testimony  but  I  shall  not  do  so  because 
it  is  in  the  record.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral again  refused  to  make  any  comment 
on  it.  The  Postmaster  General  never 
came  to  our  committee.  It  was  suggested 
to  him  that  he  come  to  our  committee 
and  present  what  was  needed  and  we 
would  consider  his  proposals.  I  have  al- 
ways said  that  we  would  consider  them. 

The  supplemental  airlines  of  America 
are  doing  a  good  job  today.  But  before 
the  act  of  1963  this  was  not  true. 

Our  committee  held  hearings  and  we 
said  that  only  those  that  were  safe  were 
allowed  to  nm,  and  only  imder  certain 
conditions  which  we  laid  down. 

As  a  result,  some  of  the  supplementals 
were  not  able  to  meet  the  conditions. 
The  others  were,  and  are  doing  a  good 
job. 

I  am  not  saying  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  carry  the  mails.  I  say  the 
proper  committee  should  make  that  deci- 
sion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  be  tdlowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  I  said  yes- 
terday, I  do  not  mind  small  extensions 
of  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFEELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  three 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  on  the  position  he  has  taken. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Military  Opera- 
tions held  extensive  hearings  on  this 
same  subject  matter.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  gentleman,  and  if  I 
could  be  recognized  some  time  between 
now  and  midnit^t,  I  would  like  to  speak 
on  this  in  favor  of  tte  gentleman's 
position. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ccHnpli- 
ment  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  for  his  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  say  I,  too,  have  been 
waiting  here  for  a  l<wig  time  trying  to 
get  some  time  to  talk  about  the  com- 
mittee usurping  the  prerogatives  of  other 
House  committees. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  one  question.  Was  the  gentle- 
man called  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  smd 
asked  to  express  his  views  concerning  the 
taking  away  of  this  jurisdiction  of  his 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  can  say  that  neither  was 
any  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  We  have  seen  21  commit- 
tee amendments  adopted  here  today, 
with  15  more  pending,  and  we  have  seen 
the  excltision  of  400  other  Members  of 
the  House  who  also  feel  that  Members' 
rights  ought  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  offering  his  amendment,  and  I 
support  it.  ^ 

Mr.  OLSEN.  ISx.  Chairman,  wifl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  the  Post  Office  has  problems  too  in 
giving  service  in  some  areas.  For  in- 
stance, in  Montana  there  are  not  sched- 
uled lines  that  would  move  the  mail 
aroimd  in  Montana,  and  there  is  not 
rapid  service  transporation,  so  the  air 
taxi  is  the  service  they  are  using,  and  they 
put  it  out  for  bid.  In  any  event  we  are 
getting  service  that  way  now.  Would 
that  service  be  eliminated  by  the  gentle- 
man's proposal? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  The  only  other  item  I 
have  in  mind  is  that  we  get  service  on  a 
space  available:  The  Post  Office  is  hav- 
ing to  pay  19  cents  a  ton-mile  while 
other  users  of  the  same  service  on  a 
space  available  basis  only  pay  9  cents  a 
mile.  Is  the  committee  of  the  gentleman 
prepared  to  have  hearings  on  such  a  sub- 
ject as  that  and  given  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment some  kind  of  equal  treatment? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Certainly  we  would. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  according  to 
actUEil  airline  receipts  per  ton-mile  by 
type  of  transportation  the  airlines  realize 
the  following  revenues: 

(In  cents  per  ton-mile] 

P&ssengers   69.  66 

Express   ... 33.57 

Priority  mall .._ 28.25 

Freight   - . 20.88 

Nonpriorlty  maU 17.22 

Thus,  even  under  CAB  fixed  rates,  air- 
lines get  less  for  transporting  nonprior- 
lty mail  th£ui  they  do  for  transporting 
mail. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  closing  I  should 
like  to  ask  Uie  gentleman  from  Montana 
if  he  wHl  support  my  position  on  this 
bill? 


Mr.  OLSEN.  I  support  your  position. 

Mr.  STA(3GERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  be- 
fore I  close. 

Our  committee  has  had  hearings  on 
a  similar  bill  to  this.  When  we  found 
out  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  wsis  In  the  business,  we 
stopped.  If  they  go  sQiead  and  pass  this, 
we  will  have  hearings  and  will  bring  it 
to  this  floor  and  ask  the  House  to  pass  it, 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  service  of 
America.  We  should  provide  equality  for 
the  passengers  and  the  cargo  that  is 
carried  over  these  lines.  We  have  these 
airlines  for  people,  too,  we  must  remem- 
ber, and  we  are  concerned  with  their 
safety. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  no 
safety  department.  The  CAB  does.  If  they 
are  interfered  with  they  cannot  have 
equality. 

We  try  to  make  It  equal  to  run  these 
airlines  for  the  safety  of  the  people  of 
America  and  also  to  give  service  to  the 
mails. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  are  holding  hear- 
ings and  did  hold  hearings  on  HR. 
16789,  which  was  to  set  up  a  tariff 
system. 

The  present  law  requires  that  the  air- 
lines carry  people  and  property,  that  they 
provide  for  the  national  defense,  and 
that  they  provide  for  the  postal  services. 
At  the  present  time  the  Postmaster  can 
demand  that  any  certified  airline  carry 
mail  to  any  point  on  its  route.  He  has 
a  whole  series  of  hours  they  can  fly. 

If  we  put  this  provision  in  we  are  going 
to  see  contracts  with  the  supplementals. 
as  the  chairman  mentioned,  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  and  between  Chi- 
cago and  Los  Angeles,  and  then  he  will 
have  to  come  in  with  a  bill  that  will  say, 
"You  are  going  to  unhinge  the  postal 
service  entirely  from  the  airlines,  because 
the  airlines  are  required  under  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  regulation  to  make  a 
profit  or  to  break  even."  They  cannot 
break  even  carrying  four  or  five  or  10 
letters  to  a  small  iavn,  so  they  will  have 
to  stop. 

StJBSTlTUTE  AMENDMENT  OFTEKED  BT  ICB.  OOWTE 
FOR  THB  AMENDMENT  OfTSXED  BT  MR. 
STAGGERS 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Staggers:  On  page  229,  at  line  11,  delete 
chapter  8  and  ererything  there&fter  through 
line  10,  at  page  248,  and  substitute  therefor 
the  foUowlng  chapter  8: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provlBlon  of 
law,  the  Postal  Service  is  autborUsed  to  pur- 
chase, by  contract  or  otherwise,  the  txans- 
portation  of  mail  by  rail,  highway,  air,  water 
or  any  combination  of  these  modes  at  the 
lowest  practicable  cost  consistent  with  the 
best  possible  service,  and  any  person  from 
whom  such  transpMtatton  aervloea  are  pur- 
chased is  authorized  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices." 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  :  leld  to  my 
friend  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  y  elding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  long  b  ;en  obvious 
tliat  there  is  a  pressing  need  or  genuine 
postal  reform  legislation.  I  si  pport  such 
efforts. 

However,  I  am  deeply  com  emed  over 
one  major  aspect  of  the  bill  now  before 
us. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  f  sunded  was 
that  of  the  basic  rights  of  inc  ivic'uals. 

In  this  Nation,  we  have  alw  lys  stressed 
the  rights  of  citizens.  We  hi.ve  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  right  to  voU,  the  right 
of  a  free  choice,  moral  rights,  civil  rights. 
Always  the  word  •right"  is  used.  It  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  our  heritage. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  liks  to  discuss 
another  one  of  our  "rights'  here  today — 
the  right  to  work  for  one's  o  vn  Govern- 
ment without  having  to  pa/  dues  to  a 
private  organization. 

The  Post  Office  is  a  public  >ervice.  It  is 
now,  and  will  be  under  this  b  ill,  financed 
in  part  by  taxes.  I  do  not  be  ieve  that  it 
ought  to  be  subject,  directly  c  r  indirectly, 
to  rule  of  labor  unions. 

The  right  of  a  citizen  to  uork  for  his 
own  Government  approaches  an  absolute 
right.  It  should  not — it  canr  ot — be  con- 
ditioned upon  payment  of  ur  ion  dues. 

It  is  this  question  that  las  delayed 
this  legislation  for  so  long.  If  the  right 
of  the  postal  employee  "wit  lout  fear  of 
penalty  or  reprisal,  to  forri,  join,  and 
assist  a  labor  organization  <  r  to  refrain 
from  such  activity"  had  b<en  incorpo- 
rated in  this  bill  originally,  the  measure 
would  probably  have  become  law  by  now. 
Only  the  desire  for  compu  Isory  union- 
ism of  the  750,000  postal  workers  has 
blocked  pwissage  of  this  legis  lation. 

If  this  bill  were  to  deny  the  right  of 
the  postal  workers  to  join  a  union,  it 
would  also  be  wrong,  and  an  amendment 
would  be  in  order.  Therefore  it  is  equally 
just  for  us  to  retain  the  amendment  to 
the  bill  to  protect  the  right  )f  the  postal 
worker  not  to  join  a  union. 

In  my  mind,  there  can  3e  no  doubt 
that  the  amendment  of  thi;  bill  to  pre- 
serve the  right  of  freedom  of  choice  by 
the  postal  worker  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  responsible  unionism. 

A  responsible  union  will  attract  new 
members.  An  unresponsive  or  misman- 
aged union  does  not  deseive  our  help 
to  increase  membership.  /  responsible 
union  does  not  need  that  Ai  slstance. 

The  concept  of  a  union  sjiop  in  public 
employment  has  been  repudiated  by 
President  Kennedy,  by  President  John- 
son, and  by  President  Nixc^.  The  right 
of  a  postal  worker  to  not  be  forced  to 
join  a  union  was  protected  jy  an  Execu- 
tive order  issued  by  President  Kennedy 
in  1962.  It  was  supported  a ;  the  time  by 
Arthur  Goldberg,  then  Seci  eUry  of  La 
bor,  who  once  told  a  labo^  convention 
and  I  quote: 
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I  know  you  will  agree  wltl 
union  shop  and  the  doeed 
priate  to  tbe  federal 

This  right  to  refrain  fron 
bership  was  preserved  foi 


govemn  lent. 


me  that  the 
are  inappro- 


union  mem- 
postal  em- 


ployees through  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration and  was  endorsed  by  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  its  1968  platform. 

Now,  in  this  legislation,  we  are  forced 
to  answer  some  basic  questions — ques- 
tions of  basic  rights.  Shall  the  support 
of  union  leaders  for  compulsory  union- 
ism take  precedent,— through  action  of 
Congress — over  the  rights  of  the  work- 
ers? Should  the  posul  worker  be  the 
first  in  a  chain  of  Federal  employees  to 
feel  the  sting  of  compulsion? 

Let  us  not  be  fooled,  n  this  measure 
is  passed  without  protection  of  the  free- 
dom of  choice  of  the  postal  workers,  other 
Federal  employees  will  then  be  in  line  for 
similar  treatment  And  after  that.  State, 
county,  and  local  public  employees  will 
lose  their  right  to  voluntary  unionism. 

This  has  been  made  quite  clear,  in 
editorials  in  the  AFL-CIO  News,  and  in 
the  words  of  George  Meany.  who  said  be- 
fore the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  that: 

We  in  the  APL-CIO  hope  to  be  back  before 
this  committee  In  the  very  near  future,  urg- 
ing adoption  of  a  measure  that  will  Insure 
genuine  collective  bargaining  for  all  aspects 
of  employment  for  all  clvUlBn  workers  of  the 
government.  We  think  this  bill  Is  only  a  be- 
ginning. 

Mr  Meanys  goal  is  plain.  He  is  not 
one  to  mince  words. 

This  postal  bill  already  does  more  for 
unions  in  the  Government  than  any  leg- 
islation until  now.  It  officially  recognizes 
unions  as  spokesmen  for  their  members ; 
it  sets  up  a  system  for  dealing  with 
wages,  working  conditions,  and  griev- 
ances. Since  it  permits  completely  volim- 
tarj'  unionism,  the  section  which  permits 
compulsor>'  unionism  is  neither  needed 
nor  good  business. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  comment  which 
appeared  in  a  newspaper  in  my  home 
State  of  Utah.  In  the  Deseret  News,  an 
afternoon  newspaper  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
it  states: 

As  the  House  Post  Office  Committee  opens 
hearings  this  week  on  President  Nlxons  plan 
to  set  up  a  new  U.S.  Postal  Service,  It  needs 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  cure  must  be  bet- 
ter than  the  disease.  That  the  Post  OfBce 
Department  Is  long  overdue  for  reform  is  well 
documented. 

Letters  mailed  to  an  address  fewer  than 
100  steps  away  take  days  to  deliver;  news- 
papers and  magazines  too  often  arrive  days 
and  even  weeks  after  publication  date;  pack- 
ages are  often  brxilsed  and  broken.  .  . 

One  area  of  postal  reform  which  has 
aroused  considerable  concern  Is  the  drive  to 
deny  postal  workers  protection  against  com- 
pulsory unionism.  Postmaster  General  Win- 
ton  Blount  raised  a  storm  of  criticism  last 
year  when  he  suggested  that  the  originally- 
proposed  postal  corporation  be  unionized. 
And  he  has  declared  that  one  of  the  four 
essentials  for  true  postal  reform  is  collective 
bargaining  between  postal  management  and 
employes   to   determine   wages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Deseret  News  edi- 
torial then  goes  on  to  state: 

Certainly  the  Post  Office  Department  must 
be  removed  from  politics  If  it  is  to  allow  for 
continuity  of  management.  And  It  must 
drastically  update  its  method  of  mail  dis- 
tribution by  better  methods  and  modem 
machinery.  But  no  one  has  yet  proved  that 
taking  away  a  government  workers'  right  to 
either  Join  a  union  or  refrain  without  co- 
ercion will  Improve  his  efficiency  or  make  the 
Post  Office  Department  run  smoother. 


My  mall  is  heavy  on  this  Issue.  People 
are  concerned.  And  they  have  every  right 
to  be. 

The  union  shop — compulsory  union- 
ism—should not  be  negotiable  for  public 
employees.  No  worker  should  be  forced  to 
pay  dues  to  any  association  in  order  to 
work  for  his  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  simimarize  my 
feelings  on  this  amendment. 

Under  the  present  law— a  bipartisan 
policy  which  prevailed  imder  Presidents 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon— Federal 
employees  have  the  right  to  join  or  re- 
frain from  joining  a  union  without  any 
fear  of  penalty.  Without  the  Henderson 
amendment,  postal  administration  of- 
ficials and  union  leaders  can  negotiate 
contracts  which  wox'Jd  include  compul- 
sory unionization  of  postal  workers. 

The  proposed  amendment,  which  I 
urge  that  we  retain,  would  merely  retain 
the  status  quo — permit  retention  of  the 
freedom  of  choice  of  postal  workers  with 
regard  to  union  membership.  I  urge  all 
of  you  to  give  sincere  consideration  to 
the  justice  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
Larry  O'Brien  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee in  1967,  Chairman  Steed  asked 
him  the  following  question: 

Mr.  Steed.  General  .  .  .  would  this  be  a 
fair  summary:  that  at  the  present  time,  as 
the  manager  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
you  have  no  control  over  your  workload,  you 
have  no  control  over  the  rates  of  revenue,  you 
have  no  control  over  the  pay  rates  of  the  em- 
ployees that  you  employ,  you  have  very  Utile 
control  over  the  conditions  of  the  services  of 
these  employees,  you  have  virtually  no  con- 
trol, by  the  nature  of  It,  of  your  physical  fa- 
cilities, and  you  have  only  a  limited  control, 
at  best,  over  the  transportation  facilities  that 
you  are  compelled  to  use — all  of  which  adds 
iip  to  a  staggering  amount  of  "no  control"  In 
terms  of  the  duties  you  have  to  perform.  .  . 

Mr.  O'Sbixn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  to 
generally  agree  with  your  premise  .  .  .  that 
is  a  staggering  list  of  "no  control."  I  don't 
know  I  whether  I  it  has  ever  been  put  that 
succinctly  to  me.  If  It  had  been  at  an  appro- 
priate time,  perhaps  I  wouldn't  be  sitting 
here. 

After  reading  the  transportation  sec- 
tion of  H.R.  17070, 1  do  not  think  we  will 
be  improving  the  area  of  "no  control"  of 
the  Postmaster  General  at  all  in  the  area 
of  transportation.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  still  be  setting 
the  rates  the  Post  Office  has  to  pay  for 
rail  and  truck  transportation.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  will  still  be  setting 
i«tes  for  air  transportation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will 
be  called  upon  to  disapprove  air  trans- 
portation rates  which  would,  in  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  conflict  with  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  air  transportation. 

H.R.  17070  incorporates  by  reference 
practicaUy  aU  of  the  entire  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Code  and  the  regulations  under 
it^-sections  1301  to  1542  of  title  49,  as 
appears  at  line  14  of  page  243  as  section 
856.  That  section  of  the  bill  would  ham- 
string the  Postmaster  General  and  would 
prevent  him  from  negotiating,  and  pri- 
vate shippers  too,  for  air  transportation 
at  the  lowest  cost. 

We  have  recently  passed  legislation 
which  gave  the  airlines  millions  in  new 
user  charges.  The  Post  Office  should  not 
ser\'e  as  a  means  of  financing  the  air- 
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lines.  And  certainly  we  ought  not  to  be 
including  higher  transportation  costs  in- 
to H.R.  17070  in  the  name  of  postal  re- 
form. 

The  public  interest,  the  taxpayers'  in- 
terest, and  better  mail  service  will  best 
be  served  by  cutting  postal  transporta- 
tion costs,  by  not  hamstringing  the  Post- 
master General  and  subjecting  him  to 
ICC  and  CAB  jurisdiction. 

I  propose  a  very  simple  amendment 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  accomplish 
postal  reform  in  transportation,  save  the 
taxpayers  money,  and  help  the  post  office 
operate  efficiently.  That  amendment  sim- 
ply deletes  the  entire  transportation  sec- 
tion which  begins  on  page  229  at  line  U 
and  ends  at  line  10  on  page  248  and  sub- 
stitutes therefor  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Postal  Service  Is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase, by  contract  or  otherwise,  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  by  rail,  highway,  air,  water 
or  any  combination  of  these  modes  at  the 
lowest  practicable  cost  consistent  with  tbe 
beet  {XMSlble  service,  and  any  person  from 
whom  such  transportation  services  are  pur- 
chased is  authorized  to  provide  such  services. 

Now,  what  can  be  wrong  with  such  a 
simple,  logical,  economical,  feasible  ap- 
proach In  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States? 

A  vote  for  this  amendment  is  a  vote 
for  better  postal  service  and  economy.  To 
vote  against  this  amendment  is  a  vote  for 
postal  transportation  at  higher  prices. 
We  are  asking  the  Postmaster  General 
to  operate  the  Post  Office  economically, 
but  when  we  include  page  after  page  of 
special  interest  transportation  language 
which  ties  his  hands  and  does  not  give 
him  the  control  Larry  O'Brien  said  he 
needed  when  he  appeared  before  our 
Committee,  we  are  defeating  the  purpose 
of  postal  reform. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, you  have  put  your  finger  on  pre- 
cisely what  the  problem  is  and  why  we 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
are  here  debating  the  point. 

You  have  a  series  of  regulated  indus- 
tries. In  these  regulated  industries  the 
postmaster  is  the  shipper  like  anybody 
else  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 
If  you  put  him  in  a  special  category  of 
being  able  to  contract,  you  will  have  him 
on  a  different  basis  than  any  other  ship- 
per in  the  Nation.  We  ship  now  by  having 
tariffs  for  each  regulated  carrier.  You 
go  in  and  the  regulatory  agency  sets  the 
tariffs  in  the  public  interest;  then  the 
shipper  buys  it  and  he  gets  his  trans- 
portation, and  it  is  all  over.  The  post- 
master now  receives  this  treatment  plus 
having  a  series  of  special  prerogatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  sui^wrt  Chairman  Staggeks' 
amendment  to  delete  sections  853  (a) 
and  (c)  regarding  the  air  transportation 
of  mail  from  the  postal  reform  legisla- 
tion. This  section  is  the  cause  of  much 
concern  to  members  of  the  House  Inter- 


state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
It  should  also  be  cause  for  concern  to  ail 
Members  of  Congress.  Each  of  us  has  a 
vital  stake  in  the  fostering  and  develop- 
ment of  a  sound,  viable,  dynamic,  air 
transport  system — one  responsible  to  the 
needs  of  our  constituents  and  the  overall 
public  interest.  The  scheduled  airlines 
represent  <"ne  of  our  most  Important 
public  utilities.  It  must  be  protected. 

Responsibility  for  fostering  and  de- 
veloping a  soxmd  air  transport  system 
rests  solely  with  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and  since 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938,  the  Nation's  air  transport  system 
has  served  this  country  in  outstanding 
fashion  under  the  regulatory  system  de- 
vised by  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  This  Nation's 
scheduled  airlines  have  made  remarkable 
strides  and  progress.  We  are  most  de- 
pendent upon  this  system.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  foster  its  development. 

Today,  via  the  recommendations  of  a 
committee  which  does  not  have  primary 
responsibility  for  protecting  the  economic 
stability  of  the  scheduled  airlines,  legis- 
lation has  been  proposed  which — if  per- 
mitted  to  pass — could  jeopardize  an  air 
transport  system  which  has  been  care- 
fully developed  to  serve  the  needs  of  this 
country. 

Simply  put,  the  Postmaster  General 
desires  to  have  the  broad  authority  to 
contract  with  scheduled  and  nonsched- 
uled  carriers  for  the  carriage  of  mail — 
at  rates  lower  than  those  established  for 
good  and  sufficient  reason  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  since 
1938,  was  directed  and  empowered  to  fix 
fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  competition 
for  the  transportation  of  mail  by  air  car- 
riers. This  regulatory  rate  system  was 
enacted  because  of  the  rate  wars  which 
were  rampant  in  the  late  thirties  when 
the  Post  Office  Department  had  the  au- 
thority to  award  airmail  contracts  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  Chaos  resulted.  Cutthroat 
competition  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  net  result  was  that  the  economic 
stability  and  health  of  the  Nation's  air 
transport  system  was  drastically  Im- 
paired. If  the  pending  legislation  is 
passed  by  this  Congress,  authorizing  the 
Postmaster  General  to  contract  for  mail 
transportation  by  air,  I  can  assure  you 
that  this  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  re- 
sumption of  the  cutthroat  competition 
which  this  Congress  found  detrimental 
to  the  air  transport  system  and  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  1938.  There  is  absolutely 
no  question  that  the  rate  aspects  of  sec- 
tions 853  (a)  and  (c)  contain  the  seeds 
for  the  introduction,  once  again,  of  un- 
economic conditions  into  the  air  trans- 
portation industry — an  industry  which 
already  faces  great  economic  difficulties. 

Congress  has  been  down  this  road  be- 
fore. The  Postmaster  General,  once 
again,  seeks  the  contract  authority  he 
once  had  with  the  scheduled  airlines.  The 
Postmaster  General,  once  again,  seeks  to 
exert  substantial  economic  control  over 
the  airlines.  This  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  happen.  This  is  a  disastrous 
path  to  take. 

If  the  air  carriers  are  forced  into  a 
competitive  contract  situation,  carriers 


will  be  under  extreme  pressure  in  order 
to  get  this  needed  business,  to  price  its 
mail  service  at  less  than  full  cost  in  order 
to  imderbid  competitors.  In  doing  so  de- 
creased mail  revenue  will  mean  increased 
cost  to  other  clsisses  of  traffic  in  order  to 
recoup  revenue  losses.  Under  the  regfula- 
tory  system  inaugurated  by  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  classes  of  traffic  and 
has  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  a 
balanced  revenue  system  with  regard  to 
passengers,  freight,  and  mail.  The  Post 
Office  Department,  by  law,  does  not  have 
this  responsibility  nor  will  it  imder  the 
proposed  postal  reform  legislation.  It  only 
seeks  the  authority  to  find  a  way  to  cut 
costs  of  the  transportation  of  mail  by 
air — regardless  of  the  outcome  to  the  air 
transportation  system. 

If  the  Post  Office  Department  is  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  seeking  change  re- 
garding the  air  transportation  of  mail 
then  such  change  must  be  sought 
through  the  advice  and  coimsel  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  so  ably  guided  by  Chairman 
Staggers.  Legislation  which  plants  the 
seeds  for  further  imeconomic  conditions 
in  the  air  transport  industry  and  which 
could  have  far-reaching  ramifications 
must  not  be  permitted  to  pass  without 
having  been  reviewed  in  depth  by  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  The  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  has  done  a  re- 
markable job  in  this  massive  postal  re- 
form bill.  However,  reform  of  the  overall 
air  transport  system  is  not  the  main 
thrust  of  the  bill,  nor  is  it  a  necessity.  If 
there  is  a  need  to  change  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  then  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
stands  ready  to  change  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  to  meet  those  needs.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Act  and  its  well  designed  regula- 
tory procedures  is  designed  to  stabilize 
the  air  transport  system;  any  legislation 
which  would  go  outside  this  system, 
usurping  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's 
authority  or  the  authority  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee would  do  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  is  it  not  also  true  that  if  the 
passenger  fares  charged  are  too  low,  and 
do  not  carry  their  fair  share  of  the  load, 
then  the  mail  users  are  being  taxed 
for  it? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  not  true.  They 
have  always  set  the  rates  for  passengers 
at  a  compensatory  rate.  They  have  al- 
ways set  the  mail  rates  the  same. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Your  airmail,  or  the  users 
of  the  air? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  correct;  they 
have  had  control,  they  have  had  the 
right  to  set  the  rates  for  both,  but  if  you 
take  either  one  of  them  away  from  them 
then  they  have  to  put  it  on  the  other  one. 
That  is  exactly  the  way  it  works.  It  is 
mandatory,  it  is  in  the  law,  they  have 
to  do  it.  That  is  the  reason  they  have 
to  have  control  of  the  mail  rates,  they 
had  to  be  sure  the  mall  was  carried  at 
a  rate  that  is  commensurate  with  break- 
ing even. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
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gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers >,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  th!  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  C^nte)  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  <hat  a  bit  of 
understanding  on  ratemalting.  on  the 
ratemalcing  structure,  and  what  these 
two  amendments  do  woull  be  helpful 
here. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  friend  and  c  lairman,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers  » ,  and  I  rise  in  vig^  irous  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  olfered  by  my 
rood  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  CoNTE ) 

You  know,  we  have  worke  1  a  long  time 
to  build  up  a  structure  of  s  aund  regula- 
tory agencies  in  this  comtry  which 
would  assure  that  all  persms.  Govern- 
ment, corporate  users,  ijassengers,  and 
other  system  of  transp  srtation,  be 
treated  fairly  and  be  treat  id  alike. 

Our  Ckxnmittee  on  Inters  ate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  workec  for  years  to 
assure  that  this  system  be  a  s  fair  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  see  to  It  tha;  nowhere  in 
the  regiilatory  structure  is  there  a  place 
where  an  economic  giant  can  come  in 
and  can  destroy  the  rate  itructure  and 
force  rates  down  for  his  oim  benefit  to 
the  detriment  and  hazard  ( f  other  users 
and  to  the  detriment  and  <  estruction  of 
the  carriers. 

The  committee  bill  is  very  simple  on 
these  points.  It  says  to  the  giant  U.S. 
Post  Office,  one  of  the  larg  Est  if  not  the 
largest  shipper  in  the  comtry,  will  be 
able,  henceforth,  to  go  in  and  use  its 
bargaining  power  and  the  ( normous  lev- 
erage of  the  U.S.  mail  to  lorce  carriage 
and  the  cost  of  carriage  of  lirmail  down. 
The  Conte  amendment  L ;  even  a  little 
broader.  It  says  you  can  ake  the  U.S. 
mail,  if  you  are  the  Posl  master  Gen- 
eral, and  use  the  terrifyirg  bargaining 
power  the  mail  contracts  Bifford  you  to 
force  down  rates  on  all  carriers  for  the 
carriage  of  the  UJS.  mail  ir  your  dealing 
with  all  carriers,  via  air,  wa  ter,  and  land. 
That  is  very  simply  what  it  says. 

What  happens  under  tie  committee 
bill  is  that  the  carriers  will  not  be  hurt, 
because  you  have  the  regilatory  struc- 
ture which  is  going  to  tak^  up  the  slack 
and  raise  other  rates  to  keep  up  their 
profits.  Under  the  CAB  law  the  regula- 
tory structure  has  got  to  J  come  in  and 
to  make  the  other  kinds  and  other  users, 
passengers,  freight  shippers  and  other 
users  pick  up  the  slack  anil  pay  the  ad- 
ditional cost.  I 

So  if  the  committee  bUlJgoes  through, 
you  can  be  sure  that  tae  third-class 
mailers,  and  the  Postmt^ter  General, 
and  the  first-class  mailers  are  going  to 
get  a  break.  ] 

But  you  can  be  absolutelK^  certain  that 
the  passengers,  the  freight]  shippers,  and 
other  users  of  the  airliner  are  going  to 
get  it  right  squarely  in  the  neck,  and  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  mail  shipment 
preference  extorted  by  tie  Postmaster 
General  on  behalf  of  Uxe  mail  users 
through  the  mail  contracts. 

If  the  Conte  amendment  goes  through, 
you  can  be  sure  the  users  of  any  of  our 
transportation  systems  Including  the 
airlines,  water  carriers,  nilroads.  truck 
and  busineae,  are  going  to  get  it  in  the 
neck;  and  the  U.S.  Goven^ent  is  going 
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to  go  in  and  seek  preferential  rates  at 
their  expense. 

If  you  want  to  look  at  a  bad  system, 
look  at  section  22  preferences  which  are 
extended  by  the  railroads  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  similar  situation.  You  will 
find  it  affords  a  widely  used  opportunity 
for  rate  preferences,  for  beating  down 
the  rates,  and  for  getting  higlily  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  expense  of  other  users. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman: the  gentleman  wants  to  defend 
the  committee  bill  and  I  think  he  ought 
to  be  afforded  the  opportunity.  It  is  a 
bad  bill  but  he  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  defend  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  does  not 
want  to  leave  the  Impression  that  some 
giant  airline  can  come  in  and  offer  a 
cut  rate  without  any  control  by  anyone. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  No,  I  said  the  Post- 
master General  could  come  in  and  start 
dickering  between  the  airlines  to  get  the 
best  possible  situation — and  he  would 
get  it. 

But  the  transportation  users  would  get 
it  in  the  neck  unless  the  Staggers 
amendment  is  adopted. 
I  yield  further  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Would  the  gentleman  not 
agree  that  in  the  bill  at  page  244  every 
one  of  these  negotiated  contracts  would 
have  to  go  to  the  CAB  and  be  disapproved 
if  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  In  a  most  remarkable 
fashion.  These  are  not  approved  or  con- 
sidered in  the  standard  fastiion.  These 
are  simply  given  to  the  CAB  after  the 
deal  is  cut.  Then  the  CAB  gets  a  90-day 
look  at  them  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
are  in  the  public  interest. 

The  CAB  is  a  tremendously  overworked 
institution.  It  does  not  have  the  time  to 
handle  these  things  on  an  ad  hoc  or 
case-after-case  basis.  It  has  an  orderly 
procedure  for  assiuing  that  the  public 
interest  is  considered  and  the  safety  of 
the  airline  facility  is  fully  provided  for 
and  to  assure  that  rates  for  all  classes  of 
users  are  set  at  a  fair  and  proper  level 
under  the  law. 

The  committee  bill  would  expressly 
negate  this  requirement  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  CAB  and  would  return  to 
the  highly  obnoxious  situation  that  per- 
tained in  the  airline  industry  when  we 
used  to  allow  the  Postmaster  General  the 
same  power  to  extort,  and  I  use  the  word 
advisedly — to  extort  highly  preferential 
and  extremely  unfair  rates  on  behalf  of 
the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Post 
Office  to  the  detriment  of  other  airline 
users. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Would  it  not  in  fact 
if  we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment  allow 
the  Postmaster  General  not  only  to  cre- 
ate new  airlines  and  completely  avoid 
CAB  control  but  also  allow  him  to  create 
new  trucklines  and  rail  routes? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  be  as  diplomatic  as  the  gentle- 
man who  just  addressed  the  House.  But 
this  is  really  an  ambush  of  the  bill.  With 
all  due  respects  to  the  gentlemen  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, I  wish  they  would  approach  this 
with  a  bit  more  objectivity  than  merely 
maintaining  committee  jurisdiction.  We 
are  not  processing  postal  reform  to  ir- 
ritate the  members  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  We  are 
processing  postal  reform  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  country. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  who  just  spoke  in  effect 
gave  us  the  answer  by  which  we  should 
defeat  the  Staggers  amendment.  In  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  he 
pointed  out  the  reason  that  the  90-day 
provision  would  not  be  satisfactory  is 
that  the  CAB  had  such  a  tremendous 
overload  but,  we  were  told,  for  the  last 
30  years  this  committee  has  looked  after 
the  CAB  and  protected  them. 

What  sort  of  job  have  you  done?  You 
have  created  a  bureaucracy  that  could 
not  function  within  the  90  days  we  en- 
vision under  the  bill.  So  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Members  of  the  committee 
straighten  out  the  CAB  so  they  can  pro- 
vide service  and  then  properly  serve  the 
postal  service. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  observe  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  done  at  least  a  better 
job  than  has  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  We  are  not  here 
asking  for  a  total  reorganizaaon  of  the 
area  under  our  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  reason  for  that 
Is  that  -he  gentleman  has  no  intention 
of  giving  up  any  jurisdiction.  I  realize 
our  committee  has  been  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  not  having  the  gentleman 
serve  with  us,  but  we  have  been  trying 
to  overcome  that. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  served  4  years  upon  the 
conamittee  upon  which  the  gentleman 
serves,  I  believe  with  some  degree  of 
distinction.  I  know  the  problems  the 
committee  has.  But  I  also  know  that 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  one  of  the  great  com- 
mittees of  this  House,  does  not  have  to 
apologize  to  the  genUeman  nor  to  any 
other  Member  of  this  body  for  the  leg- 
islative record  he  has  achieved  or  the 
oversight  in  his  exercise. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  your 
committee.  I  was  merely  quoting  a  state- 
ment that  pointed  out  that  the  CAB 
was  not  in  a  position  to  effectively  work 
within  the  90-day  period  that  our  bill 
would  provide. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  my  presentation 
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I  do  not  believe  I  spoke  too  much  about 
committee  jurisdiction.  I  spoke  primar- 
ily about  the  public  interest  of  this  Na- 
tion. That  is  what  I  wish  to  emphasize. 
It  would  cut  out  something  we  have 
done.  Let  us  rescind  the  language  in  the 
bill  for  the  safety  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  will  fly  on  the  airlines. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
language  of  the  bill  is  that — 

Each  such  contract  shall  be  filed  with  the 
civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  approval  and 
shall  become  effective  unless  the  Board, 
within  DO  days  after  filing,  disapproves  the 
contract  upon  a  finding  that  It  Is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest. 

If  the  term  "consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic interest,"  as  provided  by  the  law  is 
not  sufficient,  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  can  amend  it.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  what  the  term 
"public  interest"  means,  but  we  are  will- 
ing for  the  contracts  to  be  disapproved 
if  they  are  not  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic interest.  We  do  not  know  what  else 
we  could  do  with  this  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  make  legis- 
lative history  I  would  point  out  that  sec- 
tion 853(a)  of  the  new  title  39  contained 
in  H.R.  17070  would  authorize  the  Postal 
Service  to  contract  with  certificated  air 
carriers  for  air  transportation  of  mail 
between  points  between  which  the  car- 
rier is  authorized  by  the  CAB  to  engage 
in  air  transportation.  This  provision 
holds  the  promise  of  important  flexl- 
biUty  in  mail  transportation  and  would 
contribute  significantly  to  overall  econ- 
omies in  postal  service.  Section  853(a) 
would  require  that  each  such  contract 
be  filed  with  the  CAB  for  approval  suid 
that  such  contracts  would  become  effec- 
tive unless  the  Board,  within  90  days 
after  filing,  disapproves  the  contract 
upon  a  finding  that  "it  is  not  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  as  provided  by 
section  1302  of  title  49  of  the  United 
States  Code." 

The  standards  thus  prescribed  for  CAB 
disapproval  are  not  as  clear  as  they 
might  be.  Accordingly,  it  is  important 
that  the  legislative  history  of  this  sig- 
nificant provision  include  clarification 
of  Just  what  we  have  in  mind  as  criteria 
for  the  Board  to  follow  in  reviewing 
such  contrEu:ts. 

Section  1302  of  title  49  sets  forth  very 
general  guidelines  for  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  follow  in  the  exercise 
and  performance  of  all  its  various  powers 
and  duties.  Section  1302  refers  to  the 
"encouragement  and  development  of  an 
air-transp)ortation  system  properly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  United 
States,"  to  the  regulation  of  air  trans- 
portation so  as  to  "foster  sound  economic 
conditions"  and  "to  improve  the  relations 
between  air  carriers."  to  "the  promo- 
tion of  air  carrier  service  without  unjust 
discriminations  or  undue  preferences," 
to  "the  promotion,  encouragement,  and 
development  of  civil  aeronautics,"  and 
so  forth.  Many  of  these  guidelines — 
which  as  I  have  already  noted,  apply  to 
all  the  various  functions  that  the  Board 
performs — will  obviously  have  only  mar- 


ginal significance  when  it  comes  time  for 
the  Board  to  determine  whether  particu- 
lar contracts  for  the  air  transportation 
of  mail  under  39  UJ3.C.  853(a),  as  con- 
tained In  H.R.  17070,  should  be  disap- 
proved. The  primary  focus  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board's  inquiry  should  be 
on  the  question  whether  contracts  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  section  853(a) 
are  compensatory  to  the  carrier.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  Board  be  empowered  to 
veto  noncompensatory  contracts  be- 
cause this  power  will  permit  the  Board 
to  insure  that  air  carriers  do  not  make 
contracts  at  prices  below  their  out-of- 
pocket  costs.  Such  contracts  could  re- 
sult in  losses  on  mail  business  indirectly 
resulting  in  charges  against  passenger 
and  freight  traffic,  and  that  would  be 
manifestly  improper. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  in  testi- 
fying on  the  postal  reorganization  bill, 
expressed  concern  over  the  possibility 
that  cutthroat  competition  among  air 
carriers  might  result  from  a  provision 
authorizing  the  Postal  Service  to  con- 
tract with  such  carriers,  with  the  result 
that  mail  costs  might  be  shifted  to  other 
classes  of  traffic.  Under  HR.  17070.  the 
CAB  would  have  jurisdiction  to  prevent 
such  below-cost  contracts;  and  that  is 
the  purpose  for  which  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Board  by  S  853(a)  should 
be  exercised. 

As  I  have  said,  section  853(a)  holds  the 
promise  of  significant  contributions  to 
Improvements  in  mail  service,  conjoined 
with  overall  economies  in  mail  service. 
It  is  not  intended  that  contracts  freely 
entered  into  between  air  carriers  and 
the  postal  service  under  this  section 
should  be  overturned  by  the  CAB  on  the 
basis  of  some  vague  apprehension  that 
such  contracts  might  not  "preserve  the 
inherent  advantages"  of  air  transporta- 
tion, or  might  not  be  conducive  to  "the 
promotion  of  civil  aeronautics,"  or 
might  not  otherwise  jibe  with  some  gen- 
eral preconception  of  the  Board.  Rather, 
we  would  expect  Board  disapproval  only 
if  it  is  clearly  and  definitely  shown  that 
a  specific  contrsict  would  be  noncom- 
pensatory to  the  air  carrier  or  demon- 
strably inconsistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest in  some  other  definite  and  objec- 
tively provable  respect.  In  short,  we 
would  expect  CAB  disapprovals  of  these 
contracts  to  be  extremely  rare.  The 
basic  decision  to  enter  into  these  con- 
tracts is  that  of  the  air  carrier  and  the 
postal  service — not  that  of  the  CAB — 
and  I  make  these  remarks  to  be  sure 
that  the  "legislative  history"  makes  this 
clear  to  all. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  wish  to  reem- 
phasize  that  we  do  not  wish  to  invade 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  but 
merely  to  provide  "postal  reform." 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  I  like  this  combination  of 
"Dingell  to  Derwinski  to  Dulski."  I  do 
not  know  how  it  will  turn  out. 

After  hearing  some  of  this  debate,  I 
feel  rather  like  a  usurper,  that  our  com- 
mittee is  trjring  to  usurp  some  other  com- 
mittee's job.  I  am  pretty  sure  our  com- 
mittee is  as  jealjus  of  its  prerogatives  as 


Is  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  am  sure  the  members 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  are  here  expressing  their 
views. 

But  I  wish  Members  would  appreciate 
the  great  complexity  of  the  task  and  the 
bill  that  has  been  before  our  committee. 
I  stand  here  before  you  and  I  make  no 
apologies  for  section  853.  I  did  not  vote 
for  the  section  in  the  committee,  but  I 
felt  it  was  the  wish  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  Postmaster 
General  testified  before  our  committee. 
In  his  testimony  he  explained  the  need 
for  fiexible  authority  to  obtain  trans- 
portation of  the  mail.  As  the  genUe- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
said,  the  Postmaster  General's  hands 
were  tied  on  many  things  such  as  financ- 
ing and  others. 

So  we  thought  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  to  have  something 
in  the  bill  to  give  fiexibllity  to  the  Post- 
msister  General.  I  am  rather  disap- 
pointed with  some  of  the  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  want 
postal  reform,  and  I  am  saying  I  respect 
every  Member  of  this  House,  but  we  have 
to  realize  that  in  order  to  have  this  fiex- 
ibllity, we  have  got  to  relax  some  of  the 
powers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  high- 
lights yet  another  instance  of  postal 
problems  resulting  from  the  present  divi- 
sion of  authority  among  various  agencies 
and  committees  which  adversely  affects 
the  postal  service. 

I  imderstand  the  value  of  the  general 
public  policy  embodied  in  the  Federal 
aviation  laws  and  the  desirabihty  of  im- 
proving air  transportation  facilities  for 
the  pubUc  at  large. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
postal  service — and  especially  the  rapid 
and  economical  transportation  of  the 
mails — should  or  need  be  sacrificed  in 
carrying  out  that  policy. 

The  committee  bill  in  no  way  damages 
our  national  air  transportation  policy. 
But  it  does  revise  the  postal  laws  so  as 
to  reconcile  the  overruling  need  for  im- 
proved mail  transportation  with  our 
general  air  transportation  poUcy. 

The  general  mail  transportation  con- 
tracting authority  in  section  853(a),  on 
page  244  of  the  committee  bill,  grants 
the  postal  service  only  the  minimum  au- 
thority to  contract  with  air  carriers  that 
it  must  have  to  perform  its  duty  to  pro- 
vide efficient  and  economical  mail  service 
to  the  pubUc  at  large. 

The  final  sentence  of  the  subsection 
gives  the  CAB  ample  power  to  disapprove 
any  contract  proposed  by  the  postal  serv- 
ice if  the  CAB  finds  that  the  contract  is 
not  consistent  with  the  public  interest 
imder  section  1302  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act. 

This  provision  was  placed  in  the  bill 
by  an  amendment  adopted  in  our  com- 
mittee by  a  16-to-7  vote.  With  this  lan- 
guage, the  pubUc  necessity  in  terms  of 
both  general  transportation  facihties  and 
efficient  transportation  of  the  mails  will 
be  served. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment 
now  before  us  would  wipe  out  the  most 
important  postal  transportation  reforms 
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recommended  In  the  pubUc  Interest  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Ptst  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  se  voted 
down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  my  flews. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  anyndment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  end  at  ex- 
actly a  quarter  to  6. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Object. 

MOTION  OmKXD   BT    MR.    D 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Chalrmani  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amenditent  and 
all  amendments  thereto  end  atj  5:45. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  ai  point  of 
order.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  Just  addressed  the  Committee  for 
5  minutes.  He  was  recognized  for  that 
purpose  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  mov- 
ing a  limitation  of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentle  nan  may 
make  a  motion  whenever  he  gets  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  motion. 

Mr.  UDAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  jof  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendrdent  illus- 
trates much  of  what  is  wrong  with  the 
present  postal  operation.  Everi^one  stirs 

the  soup. 

The  Postmaster  General  cannot  move 
the  mail  He  is  controlled  and  hedged 
and  surroimded  by  so  many  restrictions 
he  cannot  really  give  us  th^  kind  of 
efficient  postal  service  we  need.  This  is 
an  example. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Postmaster 
General  have  approximately  the  same 
flexibility  that  any  other  large  com- 
mercial operation  has  for  the  moving  of 
his  product. 

If  one  is  working  for  A.T.  b  T..  for 
Sears  Roebuck,  or  for  Woi>dward  <i 
Lothrop,  and  one  has  to  get  s^me  boxes 
to  Philadelphia,  he  shops  aitoimd  and 
asks  "Is  there  a  truck  going?  Is  there 
an  airline?  A  railroad?  A  boat?"  And  he 
makes  the  best  deal  he  can  get. 

So  what  did  we  do  in  the  committee 
bill?  We  gave  the  Postmaster  General  in 
this  new  operation  a  choice  of  all  the 
different  options  that  he  miglit  get.  We 
have  said  to  him,  In  the  airlliies  section. 
"Take  your  pick.  You  can  go  to  the  air- 
line and  demand,  as  a  certificated  car- 
rier, that  they  move  the  mail,  or  you  can 
go  to  that  airline  and  you  cati  ask  what 
kind  of  a  deal  they  will  give  to  you.  You 
can  tell  them  that  you  hate  mail  to 
move  and  ask  them  what  ttey  bid.  If 
the  airline  agrees  voluntarily  to  that 
negotiated  contract,  that  contract  then 
goes  to  the  CAB  and  it  miist  be  sent 
there  for  approval." 

We  are  not  taking  the  CAB  out  of  the 
picture.  We  leave  the  CAB  p  the  pic- 
ture, j 

In  fact,  philosophically  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
CoNTt)  and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, <Mr.  Stkbd)  who  perhaps  know 
more  about  this  subject  thari  any  other 
Member  in  the  House.  I  believe  it  Is  ex- 
tremely significant  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Oklahoma  is  waiting 


recognition 


to  support  the  Conte  amendment. 


The  Conte  amendment  would  enable 
the  Postmaster  General  to  ignore  the 
CAB  and  to  ignore  any  provision  of  law 
regarding  railroads,  and  simply  go  out 
and  contract  for  the  carriage  of  mail  in 
the  best  and  cheapest  way. 

I  emphasize  this  point:  It  is  strange  to 
me  that  this  same  contract  authority  to 
go  out  to  shop  around  with  the  airlines, 
to  see  the  best  deal  he  can  get  for  the 
public,  for  the  mail  users,  has  been  ex- 
tended by  law  to  the  railroads  for  the 
last  30  years.  The  committee  wrote  In 
the  provision  and  gave  him  the  same 
contract  authority  for  trucks. 

Now  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  comes  in.  They  do 
not  object  to  this  contract  authority  for 
the  railroads.  Not  a  whistle  is  heard 
about  this  contract  authority  for  the 
trucks.  But  they  come  in  and  say.  with 
respect  to  the  alrUnes,  it  would  be  very 
bad  to  have  this  for  the  airlines,  to  al- 
low the  Postmaster  General  flexibUity  to 
go  out  to  contact  with  the  airiines,  to 
see  what  he  can  do,  even  though  he  must 
come  back  to  the  CAB  to  get  approval 
for  that  contract. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3ield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  want  very  quickly  to 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  under  the 
airline  legislation,  which  is  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here,  there  is  no  option  for 
any  type  of  contract  or  any  kind  of  car- 
rier, and  the  Postmaster  General  Is  in 
precisely  the  same  position  as  any  major 
shipper  in  the  United  States.  He  can 
select  the  route.  He  will  get  the  same 
price  for  it.  If  the  price  is  above  what  he 
thinks  is  right,  he  has  a  special  right  to 
go  to  the  CAB  to  see  if  he  can  knock 

it  down. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Why  does  the  gentleman 
object  to  letting  the  Postmaster  General 
shop  around  to  get  a  favorable  contract, 
when  the  CAB  wUl  determine  whether 
it  is  in  the  public  interest? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Because  what  will  hap- 
pen is  that  then  he  will  go  out  and  make 
a  contract  with  a  supplemental  carrier 
on  the  heavy  route  between  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Why  should  he  not  have 
authority  to  make  such  a  contract,  and 
then  let  the  CAB  disapprove  it  if  as 
much  of  this  occurs  as  the  gentleman 
suggests? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Because  the  CAB  would 
have  to  say  to  the  airlines  that  they  are 
no  longer  required,  as  they  are  now.  only 
with  the  mail,  to  take  it  every  place  they 
land  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  UDAliL.  No  one  looks  out  for  the 
Post  Office,  but  every  one  looks  out  for 
the  airlines,  everyone  looks  out  for  the 
United  Parcel,  everyone  looks  out  for  the 
people  who  deal  with  the  Post  Office.  No 
one  wants  to  give  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral the  power  to  do  the  kinds  of  things 
anyone  would  want  to  do  in  a  commer- 
cial operation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia.  ^ 

Mr.  STAGGEaiS.  I  believe  we  are  try- 
ing to  look  out  for  the  people,  not  Just 


the  mail.  I  have  emphasized  time  and 
time  again  that  we  are  trying  to  look  out 
for  people.  We  believe  the  lives  of  people 
are  a  little  more  important  than  the 

mail. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  1948  the  Honor- 
able Lyle  H.  Boren.  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  said  that  some  bids  had  been 
opened  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Some  of  them  bid  30  cents,  and  some  of 
them  bid  1  mill.  He  said  that  the  30 
cents  was  honest  and  that  the  1  mUl  was 

not. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  can  turn  down  the  cheap  bid. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  yesterday  when  we  had  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  I 
said  that  that  was  the  solution  to  the 
worst  can  of  worms  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  this  Congress,  and  that  what 
we  should  do  is  give  the  postal  employees 
an  8-percent  raise  and  make  it  retroac- 
tive and  forget  about  it. 

Now,  we  have  been  standing  here  all 
day  today  debating  on  matters  which 
have  just  shown  how  bad  this  bill  is.  If 
this  committee  would  have  done  the 
proper  thing,  having  invaded  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Cwnmittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  CMnmerce.  they  would  have 
had  the  common  courtesy  to  send  this 
bUl  and  that  portion  of  It  over  to  that 
committee,  and  ask  them  for  their  com- 
ments and  their  support.  But,  no,  they 
do  not  do  that;  they  completely  dis- 
regard the  rules  of  the  House.  They  com- 
pletely disregarded  every  rule  of  ger- 
manaaess.  They  have  just  come  in  here 
and  taken  what  they  thought  was  neces- 
sary. .„_,.». 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has 
said  what  we  are  interested  in  in  his 
amendment  is  people.  It  just  shows  we 
have  an  Interest  in  people.  Now  let  us 
support  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  and  de- 
feat the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte).  ^„   ^. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  _.  ,j  ^ 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.   I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding  and  merely  point  out  that  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee did  the  same  thing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  as  they  did  with 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  _.  ,j, 
Mr  UDALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. - 
Mr.   UDALL.    How   in   the  name  of 
heaven  can  you  write  a  total  postal  re- 
form if  you  do  not  take  in  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  Post  Office?  We  have  a  labor- 
management  section  which  goes  into  the 
field  of  the  Labor  Committee.  We  have 
dealt  with  veterans'  rights  here,  wliich 
goes  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. We  have  dealt  with  appropriations, 
which  goes  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 


mittee,  and  we  have  dealt  with  matters 
of  finance,  which  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  You  have  had  your  say. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  you  stood  up 
here  saying  that  you  wanted  congres- 
sional reform  is  that  when  a  Member 
comes  in  the  House  he  becomes  an  expert 
in  a  certain  field  dependent  on  the  com- 
mittee to  which  he  is  assigned.  You  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee have  in  this  case  and  in  this  bill  tried 
to  become  experts  on  everytiiing.  We 
have  people  in  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  lAbor  wlw  are  experts  in  their 
field.  We  have  people  in  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  who 
are  experts  in  their  field.  We  liave  people 
on  the  Veterans'  Committee  that  are  ex- 
perts in  their  field.  You  have  ignored  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Public  Works,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  their  ex- 
pertise. And  you  ignored  them.  You,  Mr. 
Udall,  have  ignored  the  very  principle 
you  are  gaining  national  attention  on 
your  views  on  congressional  reform.  You 
have  a  hodgepodge  in  this  bill,  and  the 
more  amendments  there  are  offered  to  it 
the  more  it  proves  how  bad  the  entire  bill 
is.  The  whole  thing  ought  to  be  voted 
down.  You  ought  to  have  taken  the 
Wright  amendment  in  the  first  instance. 
But  if  you  must  have  a  bill  please  adopt 
the  Staggers  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Staggers  amendment. 

Mr.  CJhairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  wliich 
would  strike  section  853  from  the  bill. 

Section  853  dealing  with  contracts  for 
transportation  of  mail  by  air,  would  in 
effect  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  and  would  make  it  impossible  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  properly 
perform  its  regulatory  re^wnsibilities 
and  implement  the  conmaercial  air 
transportation  policy  laid  down  by  the 
Congress  in  its  mandate  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  under  that  act. 

Although  under  section  853  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  would  still  have  some 
limited  surveillance  authority  over  con- 
tract rates  to  be  established  by  the  postal 
service  for  the  transportation  of  mail  by 
air.  the  CAB  would  be  powerless  to  pre- 
vent the  diversion  of  mail  to  nonsched- 
uled  air  carriers  which  are  not  now 
authorized  to  carry  mail,  and  which  have 
no  responsibility  otherwise  to  serve  the 
daily  requirements  of  commerce  and  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity,  by  pro- 
viding regularly  scheduled  services  over 
any  route. 

Any  air  carrier  could  perform  the  ne- 
gotiated contracts  proposed  imder  sec- 
tion 853,  with  any  kind  of  obsolete  equip- 
ment, leased  or  otherwise.  Such  a  policy 
controverts  and  does  violence  to  oiu*  na- 
tional objective  of  developing  the  most 
modem  airlift  capability  possible  to  serve 
the  requirements  of  commerce  and  the 
national  defense. 

The  entire  ^ectrum  of  CAB  responsi- 
bility and  regulatory  authority  for  the 
development  of  adequate  civil  air  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States,  would  be 
seriously  disrupted  by  the  airmail  con- 


tracting authority  proposed  for  the 
postal  service  in  the  bill  now  before  you. 
The  CAB  overview  and  ability  to  provide 
constructive  competition  and  proper  de- 
velopment of  all  types  of  services  on  air 
routes,  to  best  serve  the  public  interest, 
should  not  be  crippled  by  permitting  the 
postal  service  to  indiscriminately  divert 
mail  to  air  carriers  which  are  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  transport  mail,  and  whose  principal 
business  is  to  conduct  military  charters 
and  irregular  charter  services  for  occa- 
sional shippers,  or  for  groups  on 
vacations. 

In  considering  the  merits  of  permit- 
ting the  now  unauthorized  nonscheduled 
carriers  to  carry  the  mail,  attention  may 
be  directed  to  the  Sne  record  whiich  these 
carriers,  like  other  U.S.  carriers,  have 
made  in  participating  In  military  air- 
lift operations,  and  in  the  Civil  Reserve 
Air  Fleet.  My  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Operations  has  since  1958  made  a  com- 
prehensive smd  continuing  study  of  mili- 
tary airlift  policies,  and  of  the  need  for 
developing  civil  airlift  capacity,  as  a  nec- 
essary reserve  for  the  military  in  war- 
time emergencies.  I  compliment  the  non- 
scheduled  supplemental  air  carriers  on 
their  cooperation  in  this  effort — but,  I 
believe  it  is  very  important  to  point  out 
at  this  time  that  by  far  the  major  de- 
pendence of  the  military  for  civil  airlift 
in  wartime  must  rest  on  the  scheduled 
air  carriers  of  the  United  States — of  the 
approximately  371  long  haul  Jet  aircraft 
now  in  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet,  that 
would  be  available  to  the  military  in  a 
fully  activated  national  emergency,  332 
of  these  aircraft  would  be  provided  by 
the  scheduled  carriers.  Included  in  these 
aircraft  are  195  critically  needed  long- 
range  jet  cargo  and  convertible  cargo 
aircraft,  of  wliich  156  would  be  provided 
by  the  scheduled  carriers.  The  three 
scheduled  all-cargo  carriers  alone,  would 
provide  as  many  of  these  long-range  car- 
go aircraft  to  the  military,  as  would  all 
of  the  supplemental  carriers  combined. 

I  understand  that  the  nonscheduled 
supplemental  air  carriers  have  commit- 
ted all  of  their  Jet  aircraft  to  the  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet — subject  to  call  by  the 
military  in  emergencies.  This  is  most 
commendable,  and  it  also  puts  these  car- 
riers in  a  better  competitive  position  to 
receive  a  larger  share  of  available  mili- 
tary peacetime  business,  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible  imder  the  incentive 
formula  for  such  awards  which  has  been 
established  by  the  military  contracting 
authorities.  Having  this  100-pereent 
commitment  from  the  supplemental  car- 
riers is  of  some  advantage  to  the  military 
authorities  in  planning  for  wartime 
emergencies — however,  this  would  be  a 
decided  disadvantage  to  the  mail  service 
in  a  wartime  economy.  Mail  contracts 
with  supplemental  tdr  carriers  must  be 
subject  to  cancellation  in  national 
emergencies,  and  the  mail  Involved  in 
any  such  complex  would  have  to  be 
dumped  back  on  the  scheduled  carriers, 
who  in  the  meantime  would  likely  have 
been  forced  to  reduce  their  capacity  to 
adequately  handle  the  mail  under  such 
circumstances. 

Last  year,  the  U.S.-scheduled  air  car- 
riers recorded  their  greatest  decline  In 


earnings  In  their  history,  when  net  in- 
come for  these  scheduled  carriers  fell  to 
$55.3  million,  from  $216.1  million  in  1968. 
Their  rate  of  return  on  investment  was 
3.3  percent  in  1969,  compEired  with  5  per- 
cent in  1968.  This  unhappy  trend  has 
continued  in  1970.  The  scheduled  airline 
industry  is  currently  committed  to  a 
$6.6-billion  reequipment  program,  and  if 
the  low  level  of  earnings  continues,  these 
airlines  may  be  forced  to  reevaluate 
their  equipment  purchase  plans — and 
perhaps  make  some  cancellations.  The 
scheduled  air  carrier  industry  has  been 
hurt  by  major  increases  in  operating 
costs,  the  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit,  reductions  in  mail  rates,  and 
growing  competition  from  foreign  air- 
lines. This  seems  to  be  a  most  inappro- 
priate time  for  the  Government  to  pro- 
pose and  for  the  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation which  would  authorize  and  en- 
courage the  diversion  of  UjS.  mail  from 
these  carriers. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  the  new 
postal  service  should  have  as  a  primary 
concern  providing  fast,  dependable  trans- 
portation of  mall  by  air,  at  as  reasonable 
rates  as  can  be  obtained  consistent  with 
sound  air  carrier  operations — and  as  are 
so  determined  by  the  appropriately  quali- 
fied (jovemment  agency  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  Congress  in  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  to  make  such  deter- 
minations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  853  of  tills  bill 
cuts  squarely  across  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  This  section  could  seriously  im- 
pair national  air  transportation  policy, 
and  should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee.  I  want  to  comment  primarily 
at  this  time  because  of  the  comments 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania a  moment  ago. 

Yesterday,  as  well  as  today,  the  gentle- 
man has  made  fun  of  this  bill.  He  has 
called  it  a  "can  of  worms."  I  want  you  to 
know  that  this  is  a  very  complex  bill:  it 
has  been  worked  on  for  a  long  time,  and 
it  is  not  a  can  of  worms,  but  it  does  make 
some  drastic  chsmges. 

I  want  to  tell  you  this :  it  is  no  laughing 
matter.  If  this  bill  is  not  passed  tonight, 
and  then  speedily  passed  by  the  Senate, 
you  are  going  to  have  the  worst  strike 
that  you  have  ever  had  in  the  history  of 
this  country  in  the  mail  service. 

I  say  again  it  is  no  can  of  worms. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  the 
amendment  that  is  pending  because  I 
am  a  member  of  both  the  Post  Office 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  but  I  will 
say  we  have  members  on  our  Post  Office 
Committee  who  are  on  other  committees. 
We  have  members  who  are  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor — Mr. 
Wn.LiAM  D.  Ford  Is  one.  We  have  mem- 
bers on  the  Veterans'  Committee.  We 
have  members  on  various  committees 
other  than  the  Post  Office  Committee. 

But  I  implore  you  to  take  this  debate 
seriously  because  you  are  treading  on 
thin  ice  at  this  moment.  If  you  do  not 
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take  this  seriously  you  will  regret  it. 
What  we  are  doing  is  removing  from 
the  President's  Cabinet  a  Cabinet  posi- 
tion. We  are  malting  drastic  changes  that 
must  be  made  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  com- 
plete breakdown  In  our  postal  system. 

So  there  are  going  to  be  tempers 
raised  and  there  are  going  xi  be  people 
who  are  trying  to  make  fimland  laugh 
off  some  of  the  problems  that  they  are 
not  familiar  with,  but  that  the  members 
of  this  committee  are  familiir  with.  So 
I  say  to  you  in  all  candor  &%A  honesty, 
please  give  this  bill  your  honest  con- 
sideration. I  am  not  going  to  beg  that 
you  vote  one  way  or  the  otqer.  But  do 
not  say  that  this  is  a  can  of  tworms,  be- 
cause it  is  not — it  Is  complex — that  Is 
true.  But  we  are  making  a  m|ijor  depar- 
ture from  pjast  procedures,  an(d  naturally 
there  Is  going  to  be  some  c(inf  usion  on 
the  p«ut  of  some  Members  of!  the  House. 
If  you  do  not  pass  this  bill,  and  if  it 
does  not  speedily  pass  the  ither  body, 
you  will  regret  the  day  thatt  you  ever 
voted  agsdnst  it. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  tlse  in  sup- 
port of  the  Conte  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sui^port  of  the 
Conte  amendment. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  admit  for 
one  thing  the  ad(H>tion  of  the  Conte 
amendment  would  certainls  end  this 
disagreement  here  about  the  jurisdiction 
of  committees. 

My  purpose  in  making  these  remarks 
Is  that  I  believe  while  this  cfiscussion  is 
very  important  and  very  interesting,  we 
may  be  getting  a  little  bit  off  of  the 
track.  I 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  ari  concerned 
with  here  today  is  the  prcjgram  that 
will  permit  the  Post  Office  pepartment 
to  collect  and  deliver  mail  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I 

This  transportation  sectioi^  deals  with 
probably  the  most  difficult  aid  the  most 
critical  part  of  the  work  df  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  perfoiming  their 
duties. 

I  have  been  connected  withj  the  budget 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  longer 
than  any  other  Member  of  this  Congress 
save  one.  and  I  think  I  have  b^n  involved 
in  postal  problems  as  long  as  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  j 

Year  after  year  one  of  tha  most  diffi- 
cult things  we  have  had  is  toj  try  to  help 
the  Post  Office  Department  \o  meet  the 
very  complicated  problems  that  come  up 
in  the  field  of  transportation. 

Let  us  see  what  we  are  talking  about 
here.  The  bill  this  coming  yetir  for  postal 
transportation  is  just  a  littlfe  $630  mil- 
Uon.  We  are  going  to  have  i»  the  postal 
budget  next  year  a  little  j  deficit  of 
$2,500,000,000  and  maybe  $2^800,000.000. 

Do  we  want  the  Postmaster  General 
to  collect  and  deUver  the  m^il  or  do  we 
want  to  have  him  subsidize!  the  trans- 
portation system  of  America? 

Why  should  he  not  be  giv^n  the  free- 
dom that  he  needs  to  meet  thje  very  com- 
plicated types  of  transportation  prob- 
lems that  he  has  to  meet  ? 

He  has  to  collect  84  billion  pieces  of 
mail  and  to  distribute  that  mail  through 
over  30,000  distribution  poin^  to  people 


who  live  In  56  million  different  places — 
and  he  needs  every  kind  of  transporta- 
tion facility  that  we  have  and  some  that 
we  do  not  have. 

Unless  we  think  a  bunch  of  rascals  are 
going  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  it  seems  to  me  the 
sensible  thing  for  us  to  do  in  a  ball  game 
as  important  as  this  is,  to  give  these 
managers  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
a  free  hand  to  go  into  the  field  of  trans- 
portation and  to  make  the  best  deals 
that  they  can  in  the  public  interest  and 
to  try  to  get  the  mail  delivered  to  the 
American  people. 

No  one  wants  anybody  to  do  business 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  or  any- 
body else  at  a  loss.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  responsible  people  who  will  be  nm- 
ning  the  Post  Office  Department  are 
going  to  be  rascals  and  charlatans  who 
are  going  to  go  out  and  try  to  destroy  our 
airmail  system,  our  railroad  systems,  or 
anj^hing  else. 

Responsible  people,  if  we  keep  putting 
them  in  a  straitjacket  as  is  proposed  here 
on  many  of  their  problems,  will  not  be 
able  to  do  the  job  that  postal  reform  has 
been  planned  to  do  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  which  we  hoped  it  would 
do.  Just  remember  one  thing,  my  friends. 
As  big  as  the  problem  is  now  and  as  cost- 
ly as  it  is  now.  It  will  never  get  any  less. 
The  projections  for  the  next  10  or  20 
years  are  staggering.  If  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  our  postal  managers  will  need 
elbow  room  and  freedom  to  cope  with 
their  problems,  many  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  visualized,  now  is  the  time  that 
we  ought  to  give  them  that  authority 
here,  and  the  Conte  amendment  would 
do  that.  I  believe  that  this  Is  just  good 
commonsense,  if  we  are  more  interested 
in  delivering  the  mail  than  we  are  in  try- 
ing to  subsidize  some  other  type  of  op- 
eration. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening 
to  this  debate  with  great  interest,  and  I 
for  one  feel  that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  done  an  honest 
job  in  attempting  to  bring  about  much 
needed  postal  reform.  I  think  their  mo- 
tivation in  presenting  the  section  of  their 
bill  currenUy  in  controversy  has  probably 
been  to  provide  the  most  efficient  and 
low-cost  service  the  Postmaster  General 
can  get. 

But  I  believe  the  committee  has  over- 
looked the  old  lesson  contained  in  the 
story  of  "Robbing  Peter  To  Pay  Paul,"  or 
taking  money  from  one  pocket  and  con- 
veying it  to  another. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  Just  a 
few  moments  ago  I  had  a  conversation 
with  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Sprdjcer).  He  told  me  that,  when 
he  came  to  this  Congress,  almost  every 
trunk  airline  in  this  nation  was  sub- 
sidized. As  of  today  not  a  single  tnmk 
airline  is  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States.  He  said  that  one  of 
the  reasons  this  has  happened  was  the 
very  law  which  would  for  all  practical 
purposes  be  repealed  by  this  section  of 
the  committee  bill.  It  was  the  jungle,  the 


chaos  of  the  unregulated  airline  Industry 
of  those  days  which  had  to  be  corrected, 
and  which  was  corrected  in  the  law. 

All  this  amendment  would  do,  the 
Staggers  amendment,  would  be  to  pre- 
serve the  present  law.  And  what  does 
that  law  do  for  us?  It  gives  us  some 
semblance  of  order  in  the  setting  of 
rates. 

Every  time  we  pa^s  a  construction  bill, 
every  one  of  us  votes  in  favor  of  adding 
the  Davis-Bacon  provisions  to  it,  which 
say  that  prevailing  wage  rates  shall  be 
paid  in  Federal  construction.  Every  sin- 
gle one  of  us  never  loses  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  for  prevailing  wage  rates 
and  prevailing  labor  practices.  We  expect 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  what  it 
costs  to  do  business  today.  Why  should 
the  Post  Office  Department  be  an  excep- 
tion? These  rates  are  set  not  for  the 
profit  of  an  individual  company.  They 
are  set  in  the  public  interest.  If  you  dis- 
turb the  ratio  or  the  balance  which  exists 
today,  you  are  going  to  restore  the  chaos 
which  gave  us  the  airline  subsidies,  so 
obnoxious  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  suggest  that  CAB  certification  and 
CAB  regulation  is  in  the  public  interest, 
and  if  we  chip  away  piecemeal,  as  we 
would  do  in  this  bill,  we  are  taking  a 
step  away  from  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest.  We  are  inviting  fly-by- 
night  operators  who  would  buy  an  air- 
craft held  together  with  baling  wire, 
so  to  speak,  and  who  will  probably  go 
broke  before  completing  a  contract. 

This  is  a  thing  we  should  not  toy  with. 
I  respectfully  urge  that  we  do  not  change 
the  basic  law  under  these  circimistances, 
and  that  we  let  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee study  it  carefully  and  come  up  with 
its  recommendations.  Remember,  this 
only  preserves  the  present  law ;  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  emasculate  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  point 
out  the  gentleman  has  touched  exactly 
on  the  point,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  expected  to  pay  for  the  services  it 
gets.  For  example,  if  we  take  mail  from 
New  York  City  to  Chicago  to  the  west 
coast,  we  have  many  little  towns  in  be- 
tween. At  the  present  time  the  Postmas- 
ter General  can  select  the  route.  He  has 
a  fiat  ton-mile  rate  throughout  the 
United  States.  He  pays  for  what  he  gets. 
If  we  go  to  this  proposal  we  will  have  a 
contract  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
where  everyone  will  want  to  bid  on  it,  but 
It  will  unhinge  the  others.  The  rates  from 
New  York  to  small  towns  will  go  up,  and 
then  pretty  soon  we  will  find  the  small- 
town service  will  deteriorate  or  will  be 
nonexistent. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  this  is  the 
23d  amendment  to  be  considered  in  2 
days.  It  is  the  second  to  be  offered  by  a 
nonmember  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  C<Mnmittee.  It  is  being  offered  to 
this  committee  by  the  express  direction 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  There 
was  no  dissenting  vote  cast  in  directing 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  to  offer 
this  amendment. 

The  Conte  amendment  would  do  even 
more  violence  to  the  orderly  regulation 
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of  the  common  carriers  and  of  trsmspor- 
tation  than  would  the  committee  amend- 
ment, but  the  committee  amendment 
goes  far  beyond  anything  that  should  be 
considered  by  us  here  today  under  the 
conditions  which  prevail. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  quite  faulty  in  its 
diaftiiig.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
CAB  in  considering  a  contract  within 
this  90-day  period  would  be  required  to 
give  any  notice  or  afford  opportunity  for 
hearing.  The  bill  is  silent  on  that.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anyone  who  could  tell 
us  what  the  procedure  might  be  that 
would  be  employed  by  the  CAB  in  con- 
sidering these  contracts,  but  I  do  know 
that  if  the  consideration  was  not  com- 
pleted in  90  days  and  the  full  impact 
measured  upon  the  air  transport  service 
of  this  Nation,  the  contract  would  be- 
come effective. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  in 
this  House,  if  we  are  to  have  orderly  leg- 
islative processes,  that  we  respect  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committees  estab- 
lislied  by  the  Congress  to  handle  the 
business  of  the  Congress.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
in  two  instances  this  year  has  encoun- 
tered legi-slation  which  did  impinge  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  committees. 
The  first  was  the  automobile  and  high- 
way safety  legislation,  and  in  that  in- 
stance the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  conferred  with  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  an  agreement  was  worked 
out  which  did  in  no  way  impinge  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

When  we  had  the  airways  legislation 
before  us.  it  became  necessary  that  we 
consider  revenue  measures.  We  did  not 
imdertake  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  but  a  sepa- 
rate section  was  added  to  the  bUl.  a  sec- 
tion which  was  considered  and  written 
and  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

That  is  the  way  we  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  jurisdiction  of  committees 
of  this  House  and  it  is  the  way  we  pre- 
vent violence  being  done  to  institutions 
of  Government  which  have  been  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully  put  together  be- 
cause of  experience  gained  when  they 
were  not  operating. 

The  CAB  has  its  imperfections,  but  it 
does  a  fine  job  overall  of  regulating  an 
extremely  complex  transportation  sys- 
tem, one  which  is  growing  at  an  astro- 
nomical rate.  To  throw  this  sort  of 
barrier  or  roadblock  into  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  conmiercial  air  transpor- 
tation is  to  do  great  violence  to  the 
board. 

I  hope  first  the  committee  will  vote 
down  the  Conte  substitute,  and  then 
adopt  the  Staggers  amendment,  and  get 
on  with  the  business  of  writing  a  postal 
bill,  and  leave  transportation  to  the 
committee  with  the  appropriate  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  One  question  which 
has  not  been  answered  today  by  the 


Committee  on  Post  Ot&ce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice is  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  treated  in  any  maimer  differ- 
ent from  any  other  shipper. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
to  get  some  sentiment  with  respect  to 
time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  section  102  of  the  committee 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
endat  7:30pjn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
section  102  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  end  at 
8  pjn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQUOIT 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Under  the  usual  rules  of 
the  House,  only  those  Members  standing 
at  the  time  a  request  is  agreed  to  or  a 
motion  is  made  are  later  recognized  for 
debate.  This  request,  I  imderstand.  covers 
the  whole  remaining  portion  of  the  bill. 
Would  that  rule  be  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  who  are 
observed  standing  are  considered  to  be 
giving  evidence  they  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  amendment,  and  are  heard.  This 
does  not  preclude  a  Member  from  offer- 
ing an  amendment. 

PABIXAMENTABT     IMQITIKT 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  request  by  the  chair- 
man would  cut  off  debate  for  all  portions 
of  the  bill  at  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  mider- 
stands  the  request  relates  only  to  section 
102. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Which  ends  on  page  293. 
Then  we  would  consider  section  103  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  It  would  cover  all  other 
matters  in  the  bill  except  pay.  and  debate 
would  be  concluded  at  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  how 
many  amendments  are  pending  at  the 
desk?  I  believe  fundamental  fairness  de- 
mands that  Members  be  given  consider- 
ation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  there  are  12  amendments  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  seek  a  limitatioD 
of  debate  on  the  amendments  as  they  are 
offered.  I  believe  that  is  a  more  orderly 
way  to  proceed.  There  would  be  a  very 
unequal  division  of  time,  I  suspect,  if  this 
request  were  agreed  to. 


Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  necessary 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  former  member  ox 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  as  a  present  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  I  lielieve  I  can  see  both  sides 
of  this  question. 

The  basic  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will  be  able 
to  continue  to  regulate  all  economic  fac- 
tors revolving  around  air  transportation. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  CAB 
do  this  if  we  are  to  have  a  sound,  safe 
air  transportation  system.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  is  charged  with  this 
duty  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  recognize 
the  desire  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  transport  mail  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  there 
are  also  other  agencies  and  other  de- 
partments that  would  like  to  have  the 
same  privilege.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
in  the  private  sector  that  would  like  to  be 
able  to  bid  individually  and  separately 
with  each  airline  for  the  transportation 
of  their  goods  or  their  personnel.  We 
have  a  large  air  express  operation  pri- 
vately operated.  Now,  who  establishes 
the  rates  for  air  express?  The  rates  for 
air  express  are  established  by  the  CAB. 
They  do  it  in  order  to  maintain  a  stable 
economic  situation  within  the  airlines. 
If  we  are  going  to  erode  in  this  one  area 
the  authority  of  the  CAB  to  maintain 
economic  stability,  then  I  think  you  arc 
going  to  find  there  will  be  pressures  in 
other  areas.  Certainly,  with  the  many 
governmental  agencies  and  the  number 
of  personnel  traveling,  why  would  it  not 
be  logical  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, for  example,  to  be  able  to  go  to  each 
individual  airline  and  contract  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  for  the  carriage  of  their 
people  as  they  travel  throughout  the 
United  States?  They  could  probably  save 
some  money  in  doing  so. 

But  I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
made  a  very  telling  point  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  carriers,  when  they 
enter  their  bids,  if  they  are  going  to  bid 
on  a  competitive  basis  for  mail  service, 
are  going  to  bid  on  the  best  routes.  They 
are  gomg  to  take  the  cream  off  the  top. 
In  those  other  areas  no  one  will  want  to 
bid.  Your  long  hauls  are  the  ones  they 
will  want.  If  your  airlines  had  a  free 
choice  today,  they  would  not  serve  many 
cities  in  this  country  but  would  fly  from 
Washington  to  K-ftTiiga«;  city  or  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles  or  the  Icmg  hauls,  for 
example.  They  would  not  want  to  serve 
the  small  cities  because  it  is  a  losing  prop- 
osition for  them  to  provide  this  public 
service.  However,  in  order  for  them  to 
provide  a  public  service,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  established  uniform 
rates  which  are  not  just  on  passengers 
but  are  uniform  rates  on  cargo  and  mii- 
f  orm  rates  on  the  carriage  of  malL  If  we 
are  going  to  carry  airmail  letters  into 
Bradford.  Pa^  for  example,  we  will  have 
to  have  the  CAB  establish  a  rate  which 
is  fair  to>  all  oonoemed.  because  few  car- 
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Tiers  want  to  bid  just  on  tha  .  particular 
segment  They  would  rather  bid  on  the 
long  hauls  between  here  and  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  basics  lly  we  are 
dealing  with  a  matter  of  wiether  it  is 
wise  for  the  CAB  to  maintan  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  airline  i  by  having 
complete  jurisdiction  over  nil  revenue 
matters  that  the  airlines  niied  and  by 
which  they  derive  their  rever  ues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is.  of  course,  a 
jurisdictional  question  involved  here.  I 
regret  that  the  chairman  of  t  le  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  did  not 
work  with  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  timdof  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  thi ;  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  iMr.  St,  ccers)  and 
all  amendments  thereto  enc  exactly  at 
6:10  pjn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  abjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemai  i  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ciair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from   Texas   <Mr. 

PlCKLK)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairmj  n.  the  rate- 
making  authority  of  the  CA  3  has  never 
Interfered  with  the  ability  of  the  Post 
OfBce  Department  to  imprcve  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  postal  service,  The  provi- 
sion which  provides  for  the  special  ap- 
peal within  a  limited  period  ( if  time,  that 
ifi,  90  days  after  the  contract  had  been 
executed  by  the  Postmaster  General, 
merely  creates  another  ad>ninistrative 
burden  for  this  regulatory  ^agency. 

We  asked  the  question,  in  the  hear- 
ings, of  the  representative  lof  the  Post 
Office  Department  if  he  felt  tpat  the  CAB 
had  been  derelict  or  had  failed  to  carry 
out  the  responsibiUUes  eithe#  in  the  rate- 
making  process  or  in  the  delivery  of  mail, 
and  the  Post  Office  represaitative  said 
no.  not  particiilarly. 

We  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  if  there  «ras  any  con- 
troversy or  whether  the  Po«t  Office  had 
raised  forms  of  complaints  about  their 
handling  of  the  mail,  and  the  chairman 
said  no,  he  had  not  been  advised  of  any 
controversy  except  of  normal  matters. 

So  there  is  no  real  controversy.  Even 
the  Post  Office  representative  said  that 
if  jurisdiction  did  lie  in  thjls  particular 
committee,  the  Interstate  knd  Foreign 
Conunerce  Committee,  thenlthey  had  as- 
stuned  it  should  have  been  touted  to  our 
particular  committee.  It  wa^  not. 

And  what  we  really  will  do  if  this 
amendment  is  not  passed,  Is  that  we  will 
delay  the  process.  We  will  saiy  to  the  CAB 
that  they  have  got  to,  witjhin  90  days, 
either  say  nothing,  or  go  through  the 
long  administrative  proces$  imder  title 
V.  This  will  dday  the  service  of  mail 
rather  than  improve  it.  Th^  people  have 
come  to  expect  quick,  efficient  air  mail 
service,  and  this  amendment  offered  by 
our  chairman  will  help  keep  it  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ChMr  recognizes 
the  gentlonan  from  Waai^n«ton  (Mr 
Adams). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  ChAlrmi  n,  I  take  this 


time  to  put  into  the  Record  some  facts 
so  that  there  is  no  distortion  as  to  what 
the  airlines  are  getting,  and  what  is 
going  on  in  their  relations  with  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing mail  has  dropped  from  42  cents 
per  ton  mile  in  1958  to  22  cents  per 
ton/mile  today.  Out  of  the  10  cents  that 
is  paid  for  an  airmail  letter,  do  you  know 
how  much  of  this  is  allotted  to  the  air 
transportation  companies?  Out  of  the  10 
cents  for  a  stamped  letter,  the  trans- 
portation industry  gets  0.6  cent.  On  a  6- 
cent  stamp  5.85  cents  goes  to  the  Post 
Office,  and  0.15  cent  to  the  airline. 

There  are  air  freight  rates,  that  are 
uniform  throughout  the  entire  United 
States,  and  in  addition  the  Postmaster 
has  a  series  of  particular  powers  which 
allow  him  to  go  to  any  airline  and  if  he 
does  not  like  the  way  it  is  being  carried 
he  can  go  to  the  CAB  and  require  them 
to  carry  it  in  a  better  fashion;  he  also  can 
require  any  airline  to  take  a  letter  to 
any  point  on  some  certified  airline.  He 
can  go  outside  the  certified  airlines  if 
he  does  not  like  the  service  and  if  there  is 
an  emergency  he  can  go  to  a  supplemen- 
tary airline  any  time  and  contract  with 
them.  If  he  does  not  like  what  they  do 
on  service  to  a  particular  area  he  can 
hire  an  air  taxi.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  3.500  air  taxies  being  used  by  the 
Postmaster  General  to  supplement  air- 
line service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  at  the 
outset,  want  to  state  that  when  I  of- 
fered my  substitute  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers),  I  did  not  realize 
that  I  was  getting  into  a  jurisdictional 
dispute.  I  certainly  apologize  if  I  have 
disappointed  any  members  of  that  most 
important  committee.  I  have  nothing  but 
the  highest  regard  for  them. 

But  I  happen  to  sit  on  both  the  Treas- 
ury-Post Office  Subcommittee  and  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  think  I 
have  dual  jurisdiction  here. 

I  have  heard  Postmasters  General 
from  Summerfleld  to  Gronouski,  Day, 
to  O'Brien,  and  Bloimt  before  our  sub- 
committee complaining  that  their  hands 
were  tied  and  that  they  could  not  move 
the  mail  the  way  they  wanted  to. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  how 
difficult  it  is  to  save  the  taxpayers  any 
money  in  this  body,  whether  it  be  the 
case  of  farm  subsidies,  rail  subsidies,  or 
what  have  you. 

If  you  are  for  the  mail  users  in  the 
United  States  and  for  the  taxpayers, 
then  vote  for  my  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Olsen). 

Mr.  OLSia^.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

In  a  case  of  carriers  not  having  a 
route  to  a  particular  locality,  would  the 
Postmaster  General,  without  this  au- 
thority in  the  bill,  be  able  to  contract  out 
for  a  service  in  that  instance? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  he  would. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  So  if  franchlsed  carriers 
would  not  or  could  not  give  him  a  sched- 
ule to  move  the  mail  out  of  his  post  of- 
fice, he  would  be  able  to  contract  out  in 
that  instance? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right.  But 
the  scheduled  airlines  must  carry  the 
mail  if  the  Postmaster  General  wants 
them  to  do  it — that  is  part  of  their  cer- 
tification. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  And  they  cannot  leave  the 
mail  atjlhe  airport? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  sir:  they  cannot. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  look  with  favor  on  his  amendment. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  kind  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall>. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  ju- 
risdiction fights  are  always  a  little  bit 
hair  raising  but  I  hope  the  Members  will 
decide  this  issue  not  on  whose  jurisdic- 
tion is  invaded  or  whose  feelings  are 
hurt,  but  on  the  merits. 

This  bill  involves,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  real  postal  reform,  spending  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

An  important  economic  interest,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  says  is  involved.  In  nearly  every 
instance,  all  are  for  postal  reform.  That 
has  been  the  history  for  a  year  and  one- 
half  in  our  committee — all  are  for  postal 
reform  but  they  have  to  have  one  little 
amendment.  This  Is  to  make  sure  that  in 
any  postal  reform  they  have  their  own 
position  protected  and  they  have  an  ex- 
tra advantage.  I  suggest  that  we  have 
just  as  much  jurisdiction  in  this  field  as 
any  other  committee. 

After  all,  this  is  $600  million  in  trans- 
portation and  this  is  all  the  Postmaster 
General's  transportation  jurisdiction. 

This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  it  is  only  1 
percent  I  am  told — 1  percent  of  the  air- 
line revenues  that  are  involved  in  this 
thing — but  100  percent  of  the  Postmaster 
General's  transportation  problem  that 
you  are  dealing  with  and  the  Conte 
amendment  really  ought  to  be  approved. 
If  you  cannot  approve  it,  you  ought  to 
defeat  the  Staggers  amendment  and  let 
the  ccxnmittee  language  stand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
echo  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  and  I  would 
wish  to  reemphasize.  at  the  risk  of  sound- 
ing innocent;  remember,  we  are  working 
on  postal  reform. 

If  we  had  parceled  out  this  legisla- 
tion to  every  committee  that  could  have 
had  any  jurisdiction,  we  could  never  put 
the  pieces  together. 

In  order  to  have  a  total,  comprehen- 
sive, effective,  and  manageable  postal 
service,  we  hope  to  maintain  the  bill  we 
have  btpught  to  the  floor, 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  argue 
with  the  Postmaster  General  for  trying 
to  get  the  type  of  service  from  the  air- 
lines that  the  mail  user  is  entitled  to. 
Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  every  house- 
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hold  in  the  country  is  a  customer  of  the 
postal  service.  Therefore,  we  are  serving 
every  citizen  of  the  country  through 
this  bill,  but  we  never  can  through 
fragmentation. 

I  suggest  in  the  interest  of  legitimate 
postal  reform  and  in  the  interest  of  com- 
monsense  legislation,  that  we  maintain 
the  committee  bill  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  ( Mr. 
DuLSKi)  to  close  the  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  anything  that  anybody  could  say 
on  this  subject  has  been  said.  I  wish  to 
reiterate  what  I  said  before.  We  are  not 
trying  to  usurp  the  rights  of  anybody's 
committee.  We  are  up  here  trying  to 
present  a  good  postal  reform  bill.  As  I 
stated  before  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
I  am  stating  again,  this  bill  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  public,  and  I  urge  that 
both  amendments  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers). 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Udall)  there 
were — ayes  94,  noes  60. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION    OITEREO    BT    MR.    DT7L8KI 

Mr.  DULBKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  debate  be  limited  to  10  minutes  on 
each  amendment  to  section  102  of  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OrTERXD    BT     MB.    CRAT 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ghat  :  Page  166. 
line    20,    Immediately    bclore    "The"    Insert 

I^ige  168  after  line  8  Insert  the  following: 
"(b)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  title,  or  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  and  Salary  Adjustment  Act 
of  1970  (Including  the  amendments  made  by 
that  Act)  neither  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  the  Postmaster  General,  nor  any 
other  osacer,  employee,  or  agent  of  such  Serv- 
ice, or  of  the  United  States,  shall  expena  any 
money  from  the  Postal  Service  Fund  estab- 
lished by  section  1003  of  this  title  to  con- 
struct, alter,  or  s^iqulre  any  building,  facility, 
or  other  improvement,  the  construction,  al- 
teration or  acquisition  of  which  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  and  Salary  Adjustment  Act 
of  1970  would  have  been  subject  to  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Act  of  1959,  unless  such  con- 
struction, alteration  or  acquisition  has  been 
approved  in  accordance  with  such  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  getting 
time  to  speak  on  this  bill  reminds  me 


of  my  childhood  days  when  we  had  so 
many  folks  In  the  family  that  by  the 
time  we  got  the  last  one  to  bed,  it  was 
time  to  get  the  first  one  up.  There  has 
been  so  many  committee  members  of- 
fering amendments  to  try  and  clean  up 
this  bill  that  no  one  else  can  speak. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  say  to 
the  new  postal  corporation,  you  c«m  go 
•out  and  select  a  site  for  a  post  office 
building,  or  an  alteration  or  moderni- 
zation project.  Work  your  will  but  sub- 
mit to  the  Congerss  a  prospectus  which 
can  be  looked  over  by  the  Members  of 
this  House  and  tell  us  whether  or  not 
the  project  is  needed. 

In  1959,  when  President  Eisenhower 
was  in  the  White  House,  we  passed  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  This  has 
worked  well.  There  has  not  been  one 
single  request  of  one  Member  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  that  has  been  denied 
the  authorization  of  a  public  building  in 
his  district. 

But  if  the  committee  bill  is  adopted  in 
its  present  form,  all  congressional  con- 
trol will  be  taken  away  for  post  office 
buildings.  Let  me  give  the  Members  one 
quick  example  of  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened last  week.  There  was  a  $194  million 
project  requested  in  authorization  frc«n 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  build  two 
facilities  in  the  city  of  New  York.  When 
Larry  O'Brien  was  Postmaster  General 
the  Post  Office  Department  acquired  the 
property  and  moved  the  people  out  of 
this  area;  taxpayers  spent  $3 '/a  million 
for  this  site,  which  has  been  allowed  to 
lie  dormant  almost  4  years.  Now  the 
Postmaster  General  says  he  does  not 
want  to  build  a  new  building  there  at  all, 
but  he  wants  to  go  to  New  Jersey  for  the 
maU-handling  facUity.  The  gentleman 
who  r^resents  that  district  brought  this 
matter  to  our  attention.  We  held  up  the 
prospectus  because  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment did  not  want  to  give  back  to 
the  residents  of  New  York  the  land  taken 
from  them.  By  having  control  we  were 
able  to  work  out  a  compromise  to  help 
the  people  of  New  York  and  the  Post 
Office  Department.  This  all  took  place  in 
less  than  1  week.  When  we  approve  a 
project,  we  will  call  the  Member  so  he  can 
make  the  release. 

We  know  how  it  is  with  Commissions 
like  the  FCC,  ICC,  and  FTC.  We  find  out 
about  a  decision  several  days  after  it  is 
made.  I  want  the  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  have  something  to  do  with 
the  postal  facilities  in  their  districts. 

I  rise  here  today  for  435  reasons — for 
each  Member  of  this  body.  Our  com-, 
mittee  retains  jurisdiction  over  all  other 
Federal  buildings,  including  courthouses, 
combination  Federal  buildings  that  house 
post  offices,  and  other  Government  build- 
ings. 

That  is  all  my  amendment  does.  It  says 
this  new  corporation  can  do  what  it 
wants  to,  but  on  post  office  projects  it 
submits  to  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  a  plan  for  approval.  That 
is  all  it  does.  I  ask  my  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  protect  their  own 
interests. 

I  have  built  all  the  post  office  buildings 
I  need  in  southern  Illinois.  It  is  your 
interest  that  is  at  stake.  I  realize  you 
want  reform,  but  this  is  no  way  to  get  It. 


Costs  of  construction  will  double  If  you 
lose  control  of  these  projects. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  good  point,  but  can  he 
tell  me  how  to  keep  a  post  office  building 
from  being  built  now? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  this  committee  bill  be- 
comes law,  no  prospectus  can  be  in- 
spected and  we  will  have  no  control.  If 
my  amendment  is  not  adopted,  the  gen- 
tleman's point  is  well  taken,  and  we 
would  have  no  control. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  There  is  no  real  differ- 
ence, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment.  I  will  be 
brief  and  I  will  lay  it  on  the  line.  This  is 
a  pork  barrel  amendment.  It  is  the  most 
brazen  amendment  that  has  been  offered 
to  this  bill.  All  this  amendment  would  do 
is  perpetuate  the  pork  barrel  mentality 
in  the  construction  of  post  office  build- 
ings. I  do  not  think  this  House  at  this 
time  wants  to  go  on  record  as  perpetu- 
ating the  pork  barrel  approach.  If  the 
Members  want  proper  postal  reform,  they 
will  not  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  does  the  gentleman  not 
feel  that  all  my  amendment  does  is  to 
maintain  the  law  sis  it  is  today? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  exactly  why 
I  make  the  statement  I  did,  because  the 
reason  the  postal  service  is  in  such  sad 
shape  is  that  too  many  people  have  their 
hands  on  it,  and  what  we  want  in  the 
postal  service  is  the  administrative  flexi- 
bility we  envision,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
clear  through  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, we  will  have  it  back  in  the  pork 
barrel  days  again. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  let  me  say  nothing  il- 
lustrates more  the  need  for  postal  re- 
form than  this  amendment.  I  love  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  he  htis  been 
very  kind  to  me,  but  when  the  Demo- 
crats were  in  power  and  they  built  a 
post  office  in  my  town,  they  called  and 
asked  who  I  wanted  the  architect  to  be. 
Tliis  was  flne  and  I  made  some  jralitical 
friends. 

I  used  to  have  my  hand  in  as  to  where 
the  post  office  was  going  to  be  located 
and  then  made  all  kinds  of  recommenda- 
tions as  to  who  ought  to  be  assistant 
postmaster  and  supervisor. 

The  idea  of  this  whole  business  is  to 
get  the  politicians  out  of  the  business 
and  to  set  up  essentially  a  commercial 
enterprise  and  to  let  them  move  the  mail. 

Under  this  bill  they  have  a  provision 
which  will  allow  them  to  go  out  to  sell 
bonds  and  to  build  the  kinds  of  new  post 
offices  they  need,  such  as  in  Chicago  at 
O'Hare  Field  instead  of  downtown  where 
the  trucks  cannot  get.  Who  will  buy  the 
bonds  if  the  politicians  have  to  approve 
the  buildings?  Who  will  get  into  the  kind 
of  management  we  need  if  we  have  this 
kind  of  restriction? 

I  seriously  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  defeated,  because  it  detracts 
from  one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  postal  reform,  the  need  for  postal 
facilities. 

Let  us  permit  the  committee  of  the 
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gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  biuY\  to 
go  ahead  with  all  Federal  buildings. 
«ith  all  other  kinds  of  buildings,  but 
let  us  keep  this  separate  as  a  quasi-com- 
mercial kind  of  op)eration  designed  to 
move  the  mall.  j 

Let  us  change  the  existing!  order  at 
least  with  regard  to  post  ofl  ce  build- 
ings. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chidrman,  I 
merely  wish  to  reemphasize  tliat  If  the 
Members  want  the  postal  ser\i(  e  to  move 
the  mail  they  will  reject  this  amend- 
ment. If  they  want  to  keep  Ihe  postal 
service  stagnant  they  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  lor  debate 
on  this  amendment  has  expired! 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  frori  Illinois. 
( Mr.  GiAY) . 

The  question  was  taken;  anil  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gr»y)  there 
were — ayes  54,  noes  80. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  tiie  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gray  and 
Mr.  DuLSKi. 

The  Committee  again  divide  i.  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  wen^ — ayes  61, 
noes  89. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejec  ed. 

AMKNVMEMT    OTTKaXD    BT    MR.    SCOTT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sco"  -r ;  On  page 
170.  line  25,  strike  out  the  word  'a  id". 

On  page  171.  line  2.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ":  ana". 

On  page  171,  foUowlng  line  2,  add  a  new 
paragraph  (6)  to  read  as  follows: 

"•(6)  aU  provisions  of  title  I  governing 
appointments  In  the  compel  itlve  civil 
service." 

On  page  173.  beginning  with  11  ne  3,  strike 
out  all  of  line  3  and  all  that  fellows  down 
through  the  period  In  line  9.  aid  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"  '(a)  The  Postal  Service  may  iippolnt  and 
promote.  In  accordance  with  th^  provisions 
of  title  5  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  clvU  service,  such  jofllcers,  at- 
torneys, agents,  and  employee  i  and  vest 
them  with  such  powers  and  t  utles  as  It 
deems  necessary.  All  positions  under  the 
Postal  Service  (other  than  any   position  re- 


ferred to  In  secUon  103,  106,  106 


108,  or  110 


of  this  title)  shall  be  in  and  under  the  com 
petltlve  civil   aervlce  and  shall  not  be  re- 
moved or  excepted  from  the  comieUtlve  dvU 
service." 

On  page  192,  immediately  after  the  period 
in  line  9.  Insert  the  following;  "No  such 
agreement  shall  contain  any  proi  Islon  which 
excepts  or  removes  from  the  competitive 
civil  aervlce  any  poeltlon  placed  In  the  com- 
petiUve  civil  aervlce  by  section  201(a)  of 
this  title." 

Mr.  SCOTT  (during  the  reiding).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanlmoi^  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  then  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentltman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  aCOTT.  Mr.  Chaii^nan.  this 
amendment  mn^if^t  applicable  to  the 
Postal  Service  all  provisions  pi  law  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  ^mpetitive 
civil   service.   It  states   tha^   appoint 


ments  and  promotions  In  the  Postal 
Service  of  ofBcers,  attorneys,  agents,  and 
employees  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  title  V  of  the  United  States 
Code  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  civil  service.  It  further 
states  that  all  positions  under  the  Postal 
Service  shall  be  in  and  imder  the  com- 
petitive civil  service  and  shall  not  be 
ronoved  or  excepted  from  the  competi- 
tive civil  service.  It  provides  that  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  cannot 
affect  the  rights  or  the  benefits  of  em- 
ployees that  they  have  under  the  civil 
service  laws. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  creating 
a  quasi -governmental  agency.  Some- 
times we  call  it  a  Service  and  sometimes 
a  Corporation.  It  is  sort  of  a  hybrid 
thing.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  over 
the  past  50  or  60  years  we  have  built  up 
a  civil  service  merit  system  which  Is 
used  as  a  pattern  for  many  States  and 
localities.  I  believe  we  should  preserve 
the  civil  service  merit  system.  One- 
quarter  of  all  Government  employees 
work  for  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
they  would  lose  the  legal  protection  now 
afforded  them  in  the  event  this  measure 
is  adopted. 

In  effect,  this  bill  would  remove  from 
the  protection  of  civil  service  laws  one- 
fourth  of  all  Government  civilian  work- 
ers. I  feel  that  that  is  the  wrong  thing 
to  do.  And  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  assure  that  the  civil  service 
rights  of  Government  employees  will  be 
protected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  mj'  time. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  appreciative  of 
what  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  seeks 
to  do  here,  but  I  would  point  out  that 
this  amendment  was  considered  by  our 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. We  recognized  that  we  are  creating 
a  new  postal  service;  that  the  civil  serv- 
ice competitive  system  for  appointments 
in  the  future,  once  the  new  service  Is 
established,  is  just  not  the  best  way  to 
manage  the  people  and  manage  the 
postal  service. 

Again  I  come  back  to  the  point  that  I 
made  earlier  in  debate  today,  that  we  are 
establishing  a  new  postal  service,  and  In 
that  we  are  setting  up  collective  bar- 
gaining. Once  collective  bargaining  is 
established  within  the  Postal  Service, 
then  these  Issues  would  be  settled  be- 
tween the  parties  in  their  negotiations. 
The  problems  in  personnel  with  the 
Department  today  to  a  great  extent  have 
evolved  around  the  civil  service  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  pertain  to  the  em- 
ployees, and  prevents  merit  promotions. 
Once  collective  bargaining  is  established 
then  the  management  and  the  employees 
can  best  solve  the  problems  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
that  the  Committee  will  have  full  knowl- 
edge of  this  amendment  and  the  provi- 
sions of  tills  bill  insofar  as  It  relates  to 
employees,  would  the  gentleman  agree 


that  under  the  new  system  the  Postal 
Service  can  make  ai^wintments,  deter- 
mine working  conditions,  and  hire  and 
fire  as  they  please,  subject  only  to  col- 
lective bargaining  action,  with  free  play 
between  management  and  labor? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  I  think  the  issue  is  a  clear  one.  I 
know  the  gentleman  would  like  to  pre- 
serve the  civil  service  system.  And.  of 
course,  the  gentleman  understands  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  I  have  mixed  emo- 
tions about  this,  but  I  think  the  House 
will  agree  in  working  its  will,  that  the 
service  needs  to  have  free  collective  bar- 
gaining In  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
and  I  think  that  has  been  made  the  ma- 
jor thrust  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Scott)  represents  a  district  adja- 
cent to  the  Washington  area,  and  has  a 
great  number  of  civil  service  employees, 
and  the  gentleman  very  ably  represents 
them,  and  if  he  were  to  support  the  bill 
as  it  is  now  drawn  it  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  interests  of  his  constitu- 
ents. 

But  in  this  collective  bargaining  we  do 
set  up  proper  provisions  and  I  believe 
that  the  representatives  of  the  union 
will  certainly  not  negotiate  away  the 
basic  benefits  of  the  employees.  As  they 
transfer  and  certainly  under  no  condi- 
tions will  the  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  be  any  less  secure  in  their  posi- 
tions than  they  are  now. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
further  on  that  point,  what  we  envision 
here  is  that  the  new  management  of  the 
postal  service,  as  I  have  Indicated,  would 
be  willing  to  negotiate  on  these  matters 
and  perhaps  even  they  can  Improve  the 
conditions,  rather  than  us  writing  It  into 
the  law,  and  otherwise  tying  their  hands. 

We  know  that  the  employees  will  want 
certain  pay  and  fringe  benefits,  and 
these  are.  as  I  understand,  very  reason- 
able objectives,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
take  away  from  the  management  the 
flexibility  to  bargain  or  to  get  certain 
concessions  from  the  employee  organi- 
zations. 

I  can  say  in  all  fairness  that  the  ma- 
jor employee  organizations  would  not 
like  to  see  an  amendment  adopted  that 
would  hinder  the  negotiations  In  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OnTRED     BT      M«.     GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GON21ALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oonzalez:  On 
page  267.  Immediately  below  line  2,  insert 
the  following: 

"'(t)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  ol 
this  title  or  of  any  other  law,  the  rate  of 
postage  for  each  single  poetal  card  and  for 
each  portion  of  a  double  postal  card,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  manufactiire,  and  for  each 
post  card  and  the  initial  portion  of  each 
double  post  card  la  1  cent  untU  otherwise 
provided  by  Uw.  For  the  purpoees  of  th« 
preceding  sentence — 
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•"(1)  a  poeUl  card  Is  a  card  supplied  by 
the  Poetal  Service  with  a  postage  stamp 
printed  or  Impressed  on  It  for  the  trans- 
mission of  messages,  orders,  notices,  and 
other  communication,  either  printed  or  writ- 
ten in  pencil  or  ink;  and 

•'(2)  a  post  card  is  a  privately  printed 
mailing  card  for  the  transmission  of  a  mes- 
sage, and  not  larger  than  the  size  fixed  by  the 
Convention  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  In 
effect,  and  of  approximately  the  same  form, 
quality,  and  weight  as  a  postal  card." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  merely  provides  for  the  res- 
toration of  what  is  commonly  known  as 
th*  "penny  postcard,"  the  1-cent  postal 
card. 

The  bill  that  has  been  called  a  reform 
bill  here — and  after  hearing  all  of  the 
discussions  and  all  of  the  descriptions 
of  this  bill.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  touted  to  everything  from  resolving 
the  problem  of  slow  mail  to  resolving  all 
of  the  personnel  conflicts  that  have 
plagued  the  Post  Office  and  to  strong 
hints  of  even  curing  carbuncles  and  may- 
be even  fallen  arches. 

But  this  in  all  seriousness  really  un- 
derlines and  brings  to  our  attention  the 
distressing  fact  that  the  postal  service 
little  by  little  has  been  permitted  to  get 
away  from  the  common  man — the  plain 
common  man. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  history  about 
this  penny  posted  card. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  their  use  will 
take  away  from  the  sale  of  any  other 
stamps. 

The  penny  postal  card  was  established 
in  1872  by  an  act  of  Congress.  The  Post- 
master General.  Crestwell.  was  very 
pleased  because  they  would  help  meet 
the  public  demand.  Appropriations 
were  made  the  next  year  and  the  cards 
issued  on  May  1.  1873.  The  penny  postal 
card  had  the  stamp  imprinted  and  the 
price  paid  for  it  covered  its  cost  of 
manufacture.  The  1873  annual  report 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  clearly 
showed  their  popularity.  The  flrst  2 
months  the  number  of  cards  bought  was 
over  31  million,  and  the  entire  year's 
estimate  of  100  million  was  more  than 
realized. 

The  1-cent  postal  card  lived  on  imtil 
1952,  except  for  the  World  War  I  years 
when  the  rates  went  up  to  2  cents.  The 
year  of  1951  marked  Its  peak  year  for 
sales,  during  which  over  4  billion 
postcards  were  purchased.  It  was  the 
following  year  that  the  rate  was  in- 
creased to  2  cents;  in  1959  it  was  in- 
creased to  3  cents,  in  1963  to  4  cents,  and 
in  1968  to  5  cents.  As  the  rates  increased, 
naturally  the  consumer  was  driven  away 
from  purchasing  them  as  freely.  Dur- 
ing 1968  only  a  little  over  1  billion  cards 
were  purchased  and  in  1969  the  number 
dropped  considerably  to  approximately 
800  million. 

The  Initial  reason  for  issuing  the 
postal  cards  was  to  supply  a  public 
want  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  want 
to  reinstate  the  penny  postcard.  In  com- 


paring the  total  number  of  postage 
stamps  Issued  in  1968 — almost  35  bil- 
lion— to  the  number  issued  in  1969 — ap- 
proximately 27  billion— you  will  note  a 
marked  decline  in  purchases.  Admittedly, 
the  higher  rates  would  seem  to  have  kept 
some  consumers  from  communicating 
through  the  mails.  In  view  of  the  rising 
rates  in  postage,  I  am  sure  that  the  pub- 
lic want  for  a  1-cent  postal  card  is  and 
will  continue  to  increase.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  their  use  will  take  away  from 
the  sale  of  other  stamps,  of  course,  be- 
cause their  utilization  is  limited,  but  at 
least  their  use  will  be  more  accessible  to 
the  common  msm  who  needs  suid  wants 
to  communicate  and  who  wishes  to  just 
drop  a  line  to  a  friend,  his  government 
officials,  or  some  businesses,  to  a  son  in 
the  service,  and  so  forth. 

In  an  age  in  which  communication  is 
emphasized,  let  us  encourage  It;  in  an 
age  in  which  special  interests  seem  to  get 
all  the  breaks,  let  us  give  the  average 
man  a  break;  in  an  age  in  which  op- 
portunity is  a  key  word,  let  us  give  the 
people  an  opportunity — and  option — to 
use  this  form  of  communication.  In  order 
to  assure  the  last  vestige  of  service  that 
will  come  as  close  as  is  possible  to  grant- 
ing the  American  people  the  franking 
privUege  and  the  type  of  service  that 
should  symbolize  the  postal  service,  I 
urge  you  to  restore  the  penny  postcard. 
Public  demand  clamors  for  at  least  a 
small  break  for  the  average  man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment fills  me  with  nostalgia.  No  one 
would  like  more  to  bring  back  the  penny 
postcard  than  I.  In  fact,  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  $20  suit,  the  %b  shoes,  and  the 
nickel  beer.  I  wish  we  could  bring  all  of 
them  back. 

But  the  net  impact  of  this  amendment 
would  be  drastic  and  disastrous  in  two 
or  three  respects.  The  present  rate  is 
5  cents  for  a  penny  postcard.  It  costs  the 
Government  almost  a  nickel  to  handle 
and  deliver  It.  Five  cents  just  about  covers 
its  cost.  By  cutting  the  price  of  the  card 
to  1  penny,  $80  million  in  revenue  would 
be  wiped  out,  and  we  would  have  a  post- 
card which  could  be  used  by  anyone. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  first  thing  that 
would  happen.  You  do  not  like  junk  mail? 
Now  the  junk  mailer  has  to  pay  5  cents 
to  mail  an  advertising  circular,  and  we 
barely  break  even  on  that.  If  the  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to  all  they  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  put  their  sales  message 
on  a  penny  postcard.  So  if  you  are  wor- 
ried about  subsidizing  advertising  cir- 
culars sent  in  third  class.  I  say  there 
would  be  no  more  third-class  mail.  Why 
should  they  pay  the  third-class  rate  when 
they  could  send  first-class  a  penny  post- 
card? 

We  are  talking  about  losing  $80  mil- 
lion in  revenue.  We  would  be  opening  a 
door  so  that  all  third-class  mail  and 
other  classes  of  mall  could  simply  shift  to 
postcards,  cmd  you  will  have  a  deficit  in 
the  Post  Office  that  will  curl  your  hair. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  talks 
about  the  calamity  that  would  take  place 
if  we  were  to  restore  the  penny  post- 
card. In  effect,  we  would  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  the  plain  citizen  to  move 
his  mail  freely,  to  communicate  with  a 
serviceman  or  some  religious  organiza- 
tion. 

Is  it  not  true  that  you  now  have  avail- 
able presses  that  could  turn  these  cards 
out  at  the  rate  of  250.000  an  hour?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  think  that  is  correct,  but 
that  is  not  the  problem.  It  Is  the  cost 
of  delivery. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  One  other  question. 
You  talk  about  the  cost  of  delivery.  What 
about  the  really  large  item  of  $630  mil- 
lion that  you  are  paying  now  each  year 
just  for  transportation? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Part  of  that  goes  to  most 
postcards,  and  If  the  postcard  were  a 
penny — and  I  do  not  oppose  an  $80  mil- 
lion subsidy  for  soldiers,  widows,  and 
sons  to  write  their  mothers  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing— but  what  I  am  afraid  of 
is  that  if  we  legitimize  the  penny  post- 
card, everyone  who  wants  to  send  a  mes- 
sage, even  the  local  utility  company 
which  sends  out  a  bill,  will  use  the  penny 
postcard. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Because  the  subsidy  will 
not  then  be  $80  million.  It  will  be  $580 
million  or  something  else.  Everyone 
would  move  to  penny  postcards. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  has 
touted  this  bill  as  bringing  efficiency  to 
the  system  and  reducing  rates. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  believe  it  wiU. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Then  we  can  use 
that  efficiency  and  the  new  technological 
know-how  that  will  come  with  the  bill, 
if  enacted,  in  order  to  provide  that  kind 
of  service. 

Mr.  UDALL.  You  cannot  cut  80  per- 
cent out  of  the  cost  of  an  item  In  tlus 
bill  and  expect  to  come  out  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  hate  to  take  is- 
sue with  my  colleague  from  Texas,  but  I 
think  we  are  underestimating  what  the 
subsidy  required  would  be  if  we  reinstl- 
tuted  the  1-cent  postcard.  The  shift 
from  flrst-class  mail  and  tdrmail  back 
to  postcards  would  make  the  present 
estimated  loss  for  the  presoit  volume  of 
postcards — which  you  estimate  to  be  $80 
million — look  like  chicken  feed.  It  might 
result  in  $300,  $400  or  $500  million  just 
in  subsidies  In  the  Instance  of  postcards. 

I,  like  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  am 
not  opposed  to  subsidies.  I  believe  that 
there  ought  to  be.  to  some  extent,  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  users  of  the  mails.  But  I 
think  we  are  exaggerating  It  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment  OmXBD  BT  MB.  SCOTT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scorr:  On  page 
186.  foUowlng  Une  25,  add  •  nev  subsecUoa 
(e)  to  wctlon  309  to  read  u  f allow*: 

'"(e)  The  Postai  Service  sIM^  appoint 
rural  carriers  In  the  postal  career  service  by 
one  of  tbe  two  following  methods  which  shall 
be  applied  In  the  following  order  of  prece- 
dence: I 

"'(1)  by  selection  (A)  of  a  Qualified  ca- 
reer employee  from  within  the  poctal  career 
service,  or  (B)  If  no  quallfledl  career  em- 
ployee Is  available  for,  and  wUimg  to  accept 
such  an  appointment,  of  a  qualified  substi- 
tute rural  carrier  who  has  at  least  three 
years  of  satisfactory  service  as  a  substitute 
rural  carrier  at  the  jxjst  office  whi  ire  a  vacancy 
occvirs.  who  shall  acquire  postal  ( areer  service 
•tatus  upon  being  appointed  as  a  rural  car- 
rier; or 

*"(3)  II  no  qualified  employee  serving  In 
the  Postal  Service  Is  available  for,  and  willing 
to  accept,  appointment  by  the  method  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (I),  by  p^edures  in 
accordance  with  section  301  of  fals  title." 

Mr.  SCOTT  (during  the  reswilng).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendnient  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  f)bjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlematt  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairmaii  this  has  to 
do  with  the  appointment  of  rural  car- 
riers. In  the  event  there  i\  no  career 
postal  worker  available  to  fin  a  vacancy 
in  a  rural  carrier's  Job,  it  permits  con- 
sideration of  a  substitute  rural  carrier 
who  has  had  at  least  3  years  of  service. 

In  my  own  neighborhood  there  was 
a  carrier  who  had  been  a  substitute  for 
17  years  in  which  a  vacancy  occured.  He 
was  not  eligible  to  be  considered  when 
the  regular  rural  carrier  becakne  sick  and 
was  unable  to  continue  in  iis  position. 
I  have  talked  with  other  Meiibers  of  this 
body,  and  they  have  cited  tnstsmces  in 
which  there  have  been  substitute  rural 
carriers  for  as  long  as  25  ^ears.  Even 
after  this  long  period  of  service  these 
substitutes  are  not  eligible  t<»  be  consid- 
ered in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  reg- 
ular rural  carrier  job  for  whi^h  they  have 
been  a  substitute.  i 

This  amendment  provides  that  after  3 
years  of  qusdifled  service  as  la  substitute 
rural  carrier  and,  in  the  event  there  was 
no  qtialifled  permanent  employee  to  be 
considered,  the  substitute  w0uld  be  con- 
sidered without  having  to  take  an  exam- 
ination for  the  job.  i 

I  think  frankly.  Mr.  Chairpian.  It  does 
Justice  to  the  substitute  rural  carriers. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  th^  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend tbe  gentleman  for  introducing  this 
amendment.  I  wish  this  h*d  been  the 
law  long  ago.  There  has  beeq  a  great  deal 
of  injustice  to  individuals,  so  I  am  very 
much  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairmjan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  say  that  in  the 
committee  when  we  were  marking:  up 
H Jl.  4.  which  is  not  before  t^iis  body,  but 
was  a  previous  gimiiar  bUl,  the  commit- 
tee agreed  to  an  identical  amendment. 
It  Is  not  a  part  of  the  presait  bill,  how- 
ever, and  I  do  ask  for  favoijable  consid- 
eration. 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  am  not 
sure  the  amendment  does  any  particular 
harm.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  Is 
correct  in  stating  it  was  adopted  in  con- 
nection with  a  previous  bill,  H.R.  4. 
However,  In  connection  with  the  pending 
bill  the  committee  rejected  it  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  as  I  recall.  It  seems  to 
me  that  once  we  set  up  this  new  system 
of  collective  bargaining,  the  kinds  of 
problems  the  gentleman  raises  here  will 
not  be  involved  to  any  great  degree.  I 
think  in  the  light  of  this  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFmiED   BY    MB.    ICKHARDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt:  On 
page  187,  Une  17,  strike  the  word  "provisions  " 
and  add  the  words  "other  sections." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  simply  to  prevent  a  conflict 
between  subsection  (a)  and  subsection 
(b)  of  section  222  of  subchapter  II  of  the 
proposed  act  and  to  prevent  the  one  from 
-delimiting  the  other. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Is  it  true  that  the 
effect  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  be  to  negate  the  action  of  the 
House  yesterday  in  adopting  the  amend- 
ment I  offered,  that  would  give  the  em- 
ployees the  right  to  join  or  not  to  Join 
an  organization? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  ex- 
pressed that  as  the  purpose  of  that 
amendment.  I  also  stated  yesterday  that 
I  felt  that  section  (b)  did  nothing  but 
restate  section  7  of  the  Labor  Act.  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Labor  Act  is  in  almost  the 
same  language  that  the  gentleman's 
amendmmt  is  In.  In  section  8(a)  (3)  of 
the  Labor  Act  which  Is  incorporated 
here,  there  are  certain  ameliatory  pro- 
visions. I  do  not  know  what  the  gentle- 
man vnKS  doing  with  his  amendment, 
but  I  think  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
it  will  be  quite  clear  what  the  act  does. 
It  gives  everybody  in  the  postal  service 
the  same  kind  of  rights  that  everybody 
in  industry  generally  has. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  fiuther? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  agree  if  the 
amendment  were  accepted  that  a  union 
shop  could  be  negotiated  or  brought 
into  xmder  the  compulsory  arbitration 
provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  that  might 
be  so,  but  I  think  that  might  be  so  under 
the  present  structure  of  the  blB. 


Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thAnk  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  effect  of  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  abso- 
lutely reverse  the  action  the  House  took 
overwhelmingly  yesterday  to  write  into 
the  bill  a  new  section  as  to  the  right  of 
the  Federal  employees  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice to  Join  or  not  to  Join  an  organiza- 
tion, to  have  the  right  not  to  have  to 
p>ay  dues  to  hold  a  job  in  the  new  postal 
service. 

It  Is  my  opinion  and  the  opinion  of 
counsel  that  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  have  the  opposite  effect  as  to 
that  of  my  amendment  of  yesterday. 
It  would  provide  that  the  labor-man- 
agement relations  laws  as  originally 
brought  out  In  the  committee  bill  would 
be  in  effect,  and  the  amendment  adopted 
yesterday  would  be  to  no  effect. 

I  know  the  House  does  not  wsmt  to 
reverse  the  action  of  yesterday,  and  I 
urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  remind  the 
Members  that  until  we  passed  the  Hen- 
derson amendment  yesterday  the  Issue  of 
right  to  work  was  so  intense  that  It  ob- 
scured our  consideration  of  postal  re- 
form. Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  again 
reimpose  this  overriding  issue.  We  have 
done  a  fine  job  this  afternoon  under 
difiQcult  circumstances  in  moving  along 
postal  reform.  I  suggest,  in  the  interest 
of  expediting  the  procedure,  that  we  re- 
ject the  amendment 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree  with  me.  smd  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  to  whom  I  will 
yield,  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  killing  postal  reform. 

Members  will  have  an  opportunity  in 
a  few  minutes  to  vote  to  do  that  if  the/ 
want  to.  This  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  do  agree  that  everything  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  has  said  is 
completely  accurate.  This  amendment 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  gut  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  was  successful  in  having 
approved  yesterday. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  find  my- 
self in  a  position  of  not  disagreeing  with 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  in  terms 
of  the  effect  it  would  have  If  the  lan- 
guage already  adopted  by  the  House  did 
what  he  says  it  did.  It  clearly  does  not 
The  amendment  did  not  go  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  that  would  have  to  be  amended  to 
change  section  7  of  that  act.  The  amend- 
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ment  adopted  by  the  House  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  that  act. 

At  least  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) 
would  make  it  clear  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  Eckhardt  amendment  makes  legis- 
lative sense,  because  one  can  read  that 
amendment  and  tell  what  part  of  the 
law  is  being  amended. 

The  language  we  have  adopted  does 
not  specifically  amend  any  part  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  understand  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  want  the 
legislative  history  of  this  bill  to  show 
that  many  of  us  believe  it  does  not  con- 
stitute a  so-called  right  to  work  provi- 
sion at  this  time. 

Mr.  HENDE31SON.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  takes  that  position,  but  I  be- 
Ueve  by  the  action  of  the  House  yester- 
day the  intent  was  clear.  The  language 
which  was  adopted  yesterday  was  clear. 
Of  course,  there^  is  always  doubt  to  be 
resolved  by  court  action.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, from  the  advice  I  have,  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  action 
on  the  language  taken  up  by  the  House 
yesterday. 

I  desire  to  advise  Members  that  if  they 
adopt  this  amendment  they  will  be  re- 
versing the  clear  intent  of  the  House 
yesterday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    CRANE 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Crane  :  On  page 
283.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  the  period  In  line  9  on  page 
284. 

Mr.  CRANE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  probably  the  simplest, 
most  readily  understandable  one  that 
will  be  offered  in  the  course  of  debate  on 
the  postal  reform  bill. 

It  repeals  the  present  ban  on  the  pri- 
vate carriage  of  flrst-class  mtdl.  It  also 
removes  the  accompanying  criminal 
penalty  for  the  private  carriage  of  first- 
class  mail. 

On  Thursday,  March  26.  1970.  I  took 
the  well  of  the  House  to  speak  on  the 
subject  "why  not  competition  for  the 
Post  OflQce?"  In  that  speech  I  outlined 
what  I  considered  to  be  the  desirable  ef- 
fects of  my  bill,  H.R.  16691.  Today.  I  am 
introducing  that  bill  as  an  amendment 
to  the  postal  reform  bill. 

Since  making  that  speech,  I  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  ftirther  thought  to  this 
entire  question.  I  have  corresponded  with 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Re- 
form; I  have  examined  the  report  of  the 
Kappel  Commission:  and  I  have  closely 
studied  the  pending  legislation. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  discuss  each 


of  these  three  areas:  On  April  27. 1  wrote 
Messrs.  Morton  and  O'Brien,  the  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Postal  Reform  concerning  their  position 
on  postal  reform.  Unfortunately,  they 
were  both  out  of  the  city;  but  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Claude  J.  Desautels,  did  respond  prompt- 
ly to  my  letter. 

Permit  me  to  quote  a  question  that  I 
asked  Messrs.  Morton  and  O'Brien : 

Perhaps  you  can  enlighten  me:  How  ex- 
actly would  this  (their  recommendations  for 
postal  reform)  have  prevented  a  strike? 

The  committee's  response  to  this  ques- 
tion was,  in  essence,  that  because  "postal 
employees  have  been  getting  the  short 
end  of  the  stick  for  many,  many  years." 
a  reform  bill  wiU  improve  their  lot  and 
make  them  less  likely  to  strike  in  the 
future.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  letter,  I 
do  believe  very  firmly  that  p>ostal  reform 
is  essential.  But  the  postal  reform  must 
be  meaningful.  The  current  proposals 
would  do  Uttle  to  improve  the  inefla- 
ciency  of  our  postal  service.  It  is  no  re- 
form merely  to  transfer  the  postal  bu- 
reaucracy from  the  Cabinet  to  an  inde- 
pendent agency ;  it  is  no  reform  to  raise 
postal  rates  while  not  improving  services. 
And  it  is  certainly  no  reform  to  permit 
postal  employees  to  be  required  to  Join  a 
union,  or  to  allow  them  to  strike  sigainst 
the  public  good. 

One  of  the  most  needed  reforms  is  to 
permit  private  competition  with  the  Post 
OfBce,  so  that  the  innovative  talents  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  problem  of  providing  fast, 
efficient,  and  dependable  postal  service 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  That  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment. 

I  assume  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
will  raise  the  possibility  that  private  car- 
riers might  indulge  in  "cream  skimming" 
in  the  high-volume,  high-value  segments 
of  the  post  office  market.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  validity  to  this  concern 
for  the  following  two  reasons: 

Hrst.  Some  mail  is  simply  not  profita- 
ble. Let  me  specifically  mention  the  case 
of  "book  rate"  from  Puerto  Rico  to 
Alaska — a  service  on  which  the  Post  Of- 
fice loses  money.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Congress  determines  that  the  shipment 
of  books  is  a  public  service  that  should 
be  subsidized  by  the  taxpayer,  let  us  have 
the  courage  of  our  convictions  and  vote 
to  subsidize  that  category  of  our  mail, 
whoever  the  carrier. 

Second.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
under  present  arrangements,  when  a 
"common  carrier."  such  as  one  of  the 
private  companies  which  deliver  parcels, 
is  authorized  to  serve  a  certain  territory, 
they  can  be  required  to  serve  all  points 
within  that  territory,  not  Just  those 
which  Eire  the  most  lucrative. 

Another  major  point  I  wanted  to  make 
is  that  I  have  studied  the  report  of  the 
Kappel  Commission,  which  is  the  basis 
for  the  entire  postal  reform  movement 
and  which  suggested  "the  new  approach" 
which  we  so  desperately  need  for  our 
postal  service.  The  section  of  the  Kappel 
report  which  deals  with  "the  postal  mo- 
nopoly" Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  su- 
perficial examinations  of  this  question  I 
have  seen.  In  two  hasty  pages,  the  Com- 
mission concluded: 


The  postal  monopoly  provided  by  the  Pri- 
vate Express  Statutes  should  be  preserved, 
although  not  necessarily  in  Its  present  form. 
(Page  129,  "Towards  Postal  Excellence,"  the 
Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Postal  Organization,   1968.) 

No  case  is  made  for  that  conclusion;    . 
indeed,  the  evidence  against  it  is  scarce- 
ly examined. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  also  studied 
carefully  the  successive  postal  reform 
measures  which  have  been  introduced 
over  the  course  of  the  91st  Congress. 
This  includes  H.R.  4.  the  original  bill: 
H.R.  17070,  the  committee-passed  bill: 
and  HJR.  17966,  the  Udall-Derwinski  sub- 
stitute. All  three  of  these  measures  have 
included  in  them  a  proposal  for  a  2-year 
study  of  the  private  carriage  of  first-class 
mail — a  section  that  calls  for  "further 
study  and  evaluation  in  the  Ught  of 
changes  in  modem  communications. 
TTie  postal  service  is  directed  to  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  re- 
port within  2  years  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act  for  the  modernization  of  these 
provisions  of  the  law." 

Thus,  it  is  clear  all  of  these  bills  recog- 
nize that  this  area  is  one  where  change 
will  be  needed.  Yet  all  three  bills  would 
have  us  delay  the  enactment  of  that 
change  for  at  least  a  period  of  2  years. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  shown 
itself  to  be  close-mfnded  and  imrespon- 
sive  by  its  refusal  to  consider  support  for 
this  approach  to  postal  reform.  Let  me 
point  out  that  the  Post  Office  has  not  said 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  my  pro- 
posal. It  has  not  said  anything  at  all, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  Committee 
(Mr.  DuLSKi)  has  asked  for  its  views  of 
my  bill.  This  is  a  request  which  I  have 
repeated  on  several  occasions  myself. 
Apparently  it  Is  against  departmental 
policy  to  consider  any  new  approaches  to 
postal  service,  even  where  no  concrete 
objections  can  be  made  to  a  proposed  in- 
novation. I  do  not  see  how  genuine  reform 
can  possibly  result  from  an  attitude  that 
forbids  consideration  of  new  ideas. 

This  amendment  does  not  address  it- 
self to  the  union  shop  argiunent.  To  those 
who  share  my  view  that  the  Nation  can- 
not tolerate  another  postal  strike,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  mere  existence  of  alter- 
native services  will  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
those  who  would  violate  the  law — either 
existing  or  proposed — and  withhold  their 
services  from  the  Government  Post 
Office. 

The  postal  strike  showed  us  a  number 
of  things :  For  example,  it  showed  us  that 
the  private  sector,  with  little  notice,  could 
rise  to  the  challenge  of  providing  a  new 
service.  During  that  period,  literally  over- 
night, many  different  methods  of  deliver- 
ing vmtten  communications  developed. 
Some  of  them,  admittedly,  were  of  a 
makeshift  nature  that  the  participants 
would  not  desire  to  use  again,  but  others 
indicated  that  the  private  sector  will 
respond  when  given  the  opportunity. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues  will 
say  that  we  cannot  measure  the  impact  of 
my  amendment  on  the  bill  at  this  time. 
"Give  us  a  chance  to  study  it  for  the  next 
2  years,  and  then,  perhaps,  a  change 
will  be  impl«nented,"  they  say. 

To  this  line  of  argument  I  must  respond 
that  no  one  can  accurately  foretell  what 
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the  real  impact  of  any  part 
will  be.  Certainly  we  do  not 
will  result  when  the  rest  of 
enacted  into  law,  if  in  fact  it 

I  would  further  respond 
raise  this  question  that  a 
proach  might  be  to  try  my 
for  a  certain  trial  period— safaf 
and  determine  if  It  is  indeed 
to  better  service  to  the  public 

I  welcome  the  support  of 
for  this  amendment,  and 
Record  a  number  of  items : 

tProm    the   Christian   Scienc( 
Apr.  24.   19701 
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To  THE  Christian  SctENCE  Mo:  i 
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Api^i.  37,  1970. 
Hon.  Thruston  B.  Morton. 
Hon.  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien, 
Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Messrs.  Morton  and  O'BitiEN:  I  have 
read  with  interest  your  letter  t<i  the  Editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitcr  (April  24, 
1970),  In  which  you  state  that  a 
postal  corporation,  along  the  lines  recom- 
mended by  the  Kappel  Commission,  would 
have  prevented  the  recent  postal 

Perhaps  you  can  enlighten  me : 
ly.  would  this  have  prevented  a  i  trike? 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  refo  rm  advocat- 
ed In  H.R.  4  and  now  In  H.R.  171 170  does  not 
effectively  "solve"  the  problem  <  f  strikes  by 
postal  employees,  any  more  tlian  existing 
legislation  effectively  prohibits 
employees  from  taking  part  in  illegal  strikes. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  true  thit  postal  re- 
form is  essential.  I  believe  It  would  be  far 
more  effective  to  repeal  certain  sections  of 
Titles  18  and  38  of  the  tJ.S.  Coie,  removing 


the  prohibitions  on  the  private 


first  class  mall.  If  this  were  done,  it  would 
permit  postal  employees  to  seek  alternative, 
and  possibly  more  lucrative,  sources  of  em- 
ployment where  they  could  utilize  their 
skills  and  training  outside  of  th;  monopoly, 
whether  a  government  or  quasi- government 
organization.  In  addition,  the  ropeal  of  the 
specified  sections  of  the  U.S.  Code  would  of- 
fer the  Individual  American  citieen  the  op> 
portunlty  to  select  the  form  of  ^all  delivery 
service  best  suited  to  bla  needs  ai|d  his  budg- 
et, rather  than  being  forced  to  u^  the  serv- 
ices of  the  existing  or  reorgaiized  postal 
monopoly. 
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I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  my 
bill    (H.R.   16691),  a  copy  of  which   Is  en- 
closed for  your  ready  reference. 
Cordially, 

Phujp  M.  Crane, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Citizens  Committee  For 

Postal  Retorm,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C,  April  29.  1970. 
Hon.  Philip  M.  Crane, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  In  the  absence  from 
the  city  of  our  National  Co-Chalrmen,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  acknowledging  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  recent  date  relative  to  H.R. 
17070.  the  Postal  Reorganization  and  Salary 
Adjustment  Act  of  1970. 

As  our  National  Co-Chairmen  have  stated: 
"The  frustrations  that  have  been  bugging 
the  postal  workers  are  due  to  the  system 
under  which  the  Poet  Office  Is  run." 

And  the  solutions  to  the  problems  are 
found  m  the  labor-management  provisions 
of  the  O'Brlen-Kappel-Johnson-Nlxon- 
Blount  Postal  Reform  proposals. 

Let's  face  It,  postal  employees  have  been 
getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick  for  many, 
many  years. 

Their  wages  are  below  the  levels  where.  In 
all  conscience,  they  should  be. 

They  cannot  bargain  collectively  with  the 
management  of  today's  Post  Office,  while 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining  has  long 
been  enjoyed  by  nearly  all  America's  workers. 

The  conditions  under  which  postal  em- 
ployees work,  in  many  Instances,  are  deplor- 
ably antiquated,  and  much  of  the  equip- 
ment they  work  with  is  archaic,  wasteful 
and  inefficient. 

The  labor-management  proposals  of  the 
Kappel  Report  are  carefully  designed  to  give 
postal  workers  the  rights  they  want  and  de- 
serve. 

Among  these  rights  as  spelled  out  by  these 
very  Important  provisions : 

1.  Postal  workers  are  guaranteed  the  right 
to  bargain  collectively  with  the  postal  man- 
agement on  wages  and  conditions. 

2.  In  the  event  of  a  deadlock  between  the 
postal  workers  and  the  postal  management, 
the  workers  are  given  the  right  to  demand 
binding  arbitration  by  a  third  party. 

3.  New  opportunity  for  training  and  rights 
of  advancement  for  qualified  postal  workers. 
Example — letter  carriers  or  clerks  could  be- 
come postmasters  on  merit. 

This  kind  of  postal  reform,  as  envisioned  In 
the  O'Brien-Kappel-Johnson-Nlxon-Blount 
Postal  Reform  proposals  Is  long  over  due.  It 
would  remove  forever  the  possibility  of  a 
bitter  stalemate  which  has  lead  some  postal 
workers  to  desperate  and   illegal  measures. 

We  appreciate  you  sending  us  your  bill 
H.R.  16691.  Although  we  are  not  familiar 
with  Its  provisions,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
It  win  receive  our  careful  consideration. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Claude  J.  Desautels. 


[From  Newsweek,  Oct.  9,  1967| 

The  Post  OrncE 

(By  Milton  Friedman) 

Complaints  on  postal  service  sent  to  the 
Postmaster  General  are  directed  to  the  wrong 
address — that  Ls  like  berating  a  dog  for  bark- 
ing Instead  of  purring.  The  Poet  Office  la  both 
a  monopoly  and  a  government  bureau — so 
It  should  occasion  no  surprise  that  It  Is 
costly.  Inefficient  and  backward. 

Even  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  has  rec- 
ognized this  fact.  He  has  proposed  that  the 
Post  Office  be  converted  into  a  nonprofit  gov- 
ernment corporation.  But  that  would  change 
only  the  form  not  the  substance.  As  a  mo- 
nopoly. It  would  still  be  oostly;  as  a  govern- 
ment organization.  It  would  still  be  inefficient 
and  backward. 


There  Is  a  simpler,  more  modest,  yet  more 
effective  solution.  Let  Congress  simply  repeal 
provisions  of  the  present  law  which  prohibit 
private  persons  from  competing  with  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  (presently,  private  persons 
may  provide  mtUl  service,  but  only  U  the 
letters  also  carry  U.S.  stamps) . 
wht  monopoly? 

The  tyranny  of  the  status  quo  leads  most 
of  us  to  take  It  for  granted  that  the  postal 
service  must  be  a  government  monopoly.  The 
facts  are  very  different.  There  have  been 
many  private  v^tures — including  the  storied 
Pony  Express,  *hlch  failed  when  the  tele- 
graph line  (also  private)  reached  California 
and  provided  an  even  faster  service.  Many 
others  succeeded — which  was  precisely  what 
led  postal  officials  to  foster,  over  many  dec- 
ades, a  succession  of  Congressional  enact- 
ments to  outlaw  private  mall  delivery. 

It  will  be  objected  that  private  firms  would 
skim  the  cream  by  concentrating  on  first- 
class  mall  and  e6f>eclally  local  urban  de- 
livery— on  which  the  Post  Office  makes  a  sub- 
stantial profit — while  leaving  to  the  Post  Of- 
fice the  mall  on  which  It  loses  money. 

But  this  is  an  argument  for,  not  against, 
competition.  Users  of  first-class  mail  are  now 
being  overcharged  (taxed  Is  the  word  we  use 
In  other  contexts)  to  subsidize  the  distribu- 
tion of  newspapers,  periodicals  and  Junk 
mall.  Similarly,  local  delivery  subsidizes  mail 
for  remote  areas. 

If  we  want  to  subsidize  the  distribution  of 
such  material,  we  should  do  so  openly  and 
directly — by  giving  the  originators  of  such 
mall  a  subsidy  and  letting  them  buy  the 
services  of  distributing  it  as  best  they  can. 
And  we  should  finance  the  subsidy  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  canons  of  taxa- 
tion, not  by  a  special  levy  on  the  users  of 
first-class  mall. 

Nonetheless,  the  argument  Is  politically 
powerful.  It  explains  why  many  a  newspaper 
and  periodical — even  some  staunch  defend- 
ers of  free  markets  in  other  connections — 
will  defend  the  Post  Office's  monopoly.  They 
wUl  defend  It  because  they  favor  subsidizing 
dissemination  of  Information  and  educa- 
tional matter — but  doubt  that  they  can  per- 
suade the  public  to  do  so  directly  and  openly. 
They  wUl  be  overlmpressed  by  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  subsidy  to  their  pockets — be- 
cause they  wUl  not  allow  fully  for  the  Im- 
provements that  competition  would  bring.  It 
would  be  expensive  for  them  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  the  present  Inefficient  delivery  serv- 
ice— but  the  cost  wUl  be  cut  sharply  by  the 
more  efficient  service  that  would  spring  up. 

In  any  event,  I  see  no  reason  myself  why 
readers  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and 
distributors  of  Junk  mall,  should  not  bear  the 
full  cost  of  distribution,  whatever  it  may 
turn  out  to  be — and  I,  for  one,  hope  that  It 
does  not  turn  out  to  be  so  low  as  to  encour- 
age stUl  more  Junk  mall. 

why    not   COMPETmON? 

One  Obstacle  to  Introducing  competition  is 
a  lack  of  imagination.  Our  minds  are  not 
fertile  enough  to  envisage  the  miracles  that 
unfettered  enterprise  can  accomplish.  In  mall 
service  as  In  other  areas — rapid  delivery  with- 
in a  city  by  pneumatic  tubes  and  between 
cities  by  facsimile  wire,  much  more  exten- 
sive tise  of  traveling  poet  offices  instead  of 
monuments  to  the  political  pull  of  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  local  congressman, 
and  so  on  od  infinitum. 

A  more  Important  obstacle  to  Introducing 
competition  is  the  nature  of  the  political 
process.  Competition  would  benefit  the  gen- 
eral public.  But  the  general  public  has  no 
effective  lobby.  It  would  benefit  men  and 
women  who  would  find  new  business  and  em- 
ployment opportunities.  But  few  of  them 
have  any  idea  that  they  would  be  benefited, 
so  they  have  no  effective  lobby.  Competition 
might  harm  postal  employees  and  big  tisers 
of  subsidized  mall.  As  concentrated  special- 
Interest  groups,  they  are  well  organized  and 
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do  have  an  effective  lobby.  Their  special  in- 
terest, not  the  general  Interest,  Is  therefore 
likely  to  shape  the  course  offpostal  legisla- 
tion. An  oft-told  tale. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Apr.  2,  1970] 

Why  Not  a  Private  Post  Office? 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

My  friend  Leonard  Read,  who  runs  the 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education  at  Irv- 
Ington-on-HudBon,  New  York,  was  telling 
us  20  years  ago  that  the  U.S.  Postoffice 
should  be  liquidated  and  the  Job  of  carry- 
ing the  mall  turned  over  to  private  enter- 
prisers. Many  of  us  laughed  at  him,  but 
we  are  laughing  no  longer. 

If  his  advice  had  been  taken,  we  would 
have  been  spared  the  postal  crisis.  Undoubt- 
edly there  would  have  been  many  entries 
Into  the  postal  service  field,  a  few  doing 
fast  special  delivery  Jobs,  others  catering 
to  the  delivery  of  publications,  a  handful  of 
A.T.  and  T.'s  of  the  business  sticking  pri- 
marily to  firfft-class  mail,  and  a  residue — 
the  scrap-iron  dealers  of  the  trade — han- 
dling stuff  that  has  no  particular  urgency. 

There  would  have  been  competition,  of 
course,  for  labor  among  the  private  carriers. 
Quite  possibly  there  would  have  been  several 
unions.  Before  the  rage  for  co-ordinating 
bargaining  hit  us,  one  or  two  of  the  unions 
would  have  negotiated  good  wage  agree- 
ments with  Individual  employers. 

The  wage  level  throughout  the  whole  In- 
dustry would  have  tended  to  rise;  Instead 
of  a  paltry  »6,176-a-year  beginning  salary 
for  a  letter  carrier,  which  !s  the  figure  that 
congress  In  Its  Infinite  wisdom  had  never 
bothered  to  change  as  inflation  galloped 
ahead,  competition  would  surely  have  set 
the  minimum  at  $8,500  or  thereabouts  way 
back  m  President  Elsenhower's  or  Jack  Ken- 
nedy's day.  And  surely  veterans  of  the  postal 
services  would  have  been  earning  up  to  912.- 
000  or  $16,000  a  year  under  private  auspices. 

All  this  can  be  said  with  perfect  assur- 
ance because  It  Is  what  happened  in  a  hun- 
dred other  service  Industries  that  require 
no  more  and  no  less  Intelligence,  endurance 
and  Ingenuity  that  Is  demanded  of  postal 
workers. 

The  reason  the  letter  carriers  never  got 
their  Just  due  Is  that  Congress  Is,  to  put  It 
quite  frankly,  utterly  Incompetent  to  act  as 
an  employer,  especially  when  It  Is  trying  to 
run  something  at  one  remove.  A  public  pos- 
tal corjwration  would  be  better,  for  It  would 
not  have  a  thousand  things  ranging  from 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  subversive  activities  on  Its 
mind.  But  If  the  public  corporation  Is  to  be 
a  protected  monopoly,  which  Is  what  Pres- 
ident Nixon  wants.  It  will  still  have  a  hard 
time  Judging  what  a  mailman  Is  worth  In 
t^e  market. 

If  Leonard  Bead's  counsel  bad  been  fol- 
lowed 20  years  ago,  who  knows  what  tech- 
nological marvels  might  have  been  developed 
In  the  area  of  postal  service?  The  electronic 
age  was  only  In  Its  infancy  In  1950. 

Instead  of  mailing  checks  to  suppUers  and 
employes,  companies  might  use  a  chosen 
communications  company  to  signal  the 
transfer  of  funds  to  individual  accounts  In 
a  selected  list  of  banks. 

Maybe  an  ingenious  enterpriser  would 
have  figured  out  a  way  of  putting  corre- 
spondence on  tape,  for  Instant  transmission 
to  receiver  stations  miles  away.  Our  son.  In 
distant  Vietnam,  keeps  us  Informed  of  his 
experiences  by  speaking  Into  a  tape  recorder 
and  mailing  us  the  results  to  be  listened  to 
In  our  living  room.  Is  it  liQposslble  to  visual- 
ize a  time  when  tlie  spoken  word  nUght  go 
out  over  8,000  miles,  via  a  bounce-oS  satel- 
lite, to  be  taped  inst&ntaneously  in  a  local 
"postoffice"  in  one's  own  home  town? 

I  do  not  know  wh«tber  I  am  dreaming  or 
not,  but  I  am  sure  that  U  such  things  could 


be  made  a  reality  It  won't  be  done  by  a  gov- 
ernment monojwly. 

Politically,  a  competing  number  of  pri- 
vate mall  corporations  would  be  good  in- 
surance against  revolution.  When  the  letter 
carriers  went  on  strike,  they  flouted  the  law 
which  says  that  Federal  employes  must  seek 
other  means  of  publicizing  their  grievances. 
The  law,  when  the  postal  crunch  came,  was 
meaningless. 

Well,  If  uniformed  employes  In  one  branch 
of  government  can  strike  with  Impunity, 
then  other  men  In  uniform,  the  police, 
the  army — might  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
When  the  Czar's  army  struck,  Lenin  walked 
In.  My  conclusion  Is  that  the  fewer  men  In 
uniform  the  less  the  danger  of  a  revolution- 
ary force  against  the  state. 

(From  Newsday,  Mar.  24, 1970] 

Private  Mail  Corporation  Coitld  Solve 

Postal  Woes 

(By  Jeffrey  St.  John) 

"There  Is  no  kind  of  dishonesty,"  observed 
the  founder  of  the  U.S.  postal  system,  Ben 
Franklin,  "into  which  otherwise  good  people 
more  easily  and  frequently  fall  than  that  of 
defrauding  the  government." 

The  politicians  who  have  been  running  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  as  if  It  were  a  personal  pay- 
off system  have  been  defrauding  the  govern- 
ment and  taxpayers  these  many  decades. 
Now,  the  first  postal  workers  strike  In  the 
service's  history  is  generating  official  dis- 
honest claims  that  the  strike  Is  solely  over 
"poor  pay  for  postal  wtwkers."  The  growing 
deterioration  of  mall  service  in  recent  years 
could  cause  some  to  conclude  that  postal 
employes  are  overpaid. 

The  fires  of  government-created  inflation 
are  at  the  heart  of  the  strike;  it's  not  difficult 
to  understand  how  postal  workers  barely 
make  ends  meet.  But  behind  the  rhetoric  are 
the  troublemaklng  militants  within  Man- 
hattan and  Bronx  Branch  36  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers.  In  recent  years 
both  boroughs  have  shown  a  marked  Increase 
In  agitation  by  black  militants  who  were 
given  Jobs  as  political  payoffs. 

they  lit  the  fuse 

Some  of  these  finally  managed  to  use  real 
low  wages  to  light  the  fuse  that  set  off  the 
wUdcat  walkout.  Branch  36  militants  man- 
aged to  Intimidate  the  union  leadership, 
which  had  requested  the  postal  workers  to 
go  back  to  work.  The  militants  have  been 
working  for  a  long  time  to  pull  off  this  strike, 
which  they  reason  could  spread  to  the  en- 
tire dty  and  then  to  the  na.tion,  striking  a 
crippling  blow  at  "The  System." 

Politics  in  the  postal  system  Is  nothing 
i^ew;  Andrew  Jackson  Introduced  the  spoils 
system  in  1829,  and  successive  presidents  have 
made  it  a  dumping  ground  for  incompetents 
and  individuals  in  search  of  a  soft  touch  or 
a  featherbed.  It  takes  $7.5  bllUon  a  year  to 
keep  the  poUtlcally  powerful  government 
agency  from  breaking  down  entirely.  The 
Nixon  administration's  recent  attempts  to 
create  a  public  postal  corporation  to  run  the 
system  like  a  business  has  met  with  unprece- 
dented lobbying  pressure  from  the  postal 
union.  Nixon's  attempts  for  reform  are  going 
to  fail  unless  he  abandons  his  current  efforts 
for  a  simple  solution.  What  is  required  is 
competition  from  a  private  postal  system  to 
serve  individuals  and  Industry  willing  to  pay. 

THE    PONY    EXPRESS 

"Were  the  postal  system  being  started  to- 
day," says  the  Kepf>el  Commission  that  spent 
15  months  probing  poet  office  pitfalls,  "it 
might  well  be  operated  by  a  privately  owned, 
regulated  corporaUon,  not  unlike  the  com- 
panies which  operate  oonununlcations  and 
transportation  systems  in  this  country."  The 
last  time  the  UJ3.  postal  system  aUowed  com- 
petition was  the  Pony  Express  and  it  did  such 
a  superb  Job  that  the  government  introduced 


competitive  transcontinental  service,  lost 
money  and  passed  a  law,  still  standing  today, 
that  forbids  anyone  else  but  the  government 
from  moving  first  class  mall. 

The  strike  and  chaos  In  the  postal  system 
should  move  Congress  to  repeal  this  prohibi- 
tion and  allow  private  postal  systems  to  oi>er- 
ate.  The  Independent  Postal  Systems  of 
America,  based  in  Oklahoma  City,  Is  a  cur- 
rent model  that  could  be  expanded.  It  is 
handling  much  of  the  so-called  "Junk  mail" 
from  business  that  the  government  says  is 
contributing  to  a  deficit  operation. 

Economist  Milton  Friedman  has  pointed 
out  in  arguing  for  a  competitive  private  post- 
al system:  "Competition  woxild  quickly  set 
modem  technology  to  work  In  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  mall,  and  simultaneously  lower 
the  cost  to  the  constimer.  The  government 
system  would  have  to  shape  us  or  ship  out." 

Those  who  find  the  profit  motive  in  private 
enterprise  distasteful  mtist  now  choose  be- 
tween profit  or  jKwtal  politics  that  will  con- 
tinue to  create  chaos  and  paralysis. 

An    Alternative    to    the     Governmental 
Postal  System 

(By  Yale  Brozen,  professor  of  business  eco- 
nomics,    Graduate    School     of     Business, 
University  of  Chicago) 
It  Is,  of  course,  un-American  to  think  of 
any  alternative  to  a  governmentally  operated 
postal  system.  After  all,  Ben  FrankUn.  a  great 
patriot,  was  a  founder  and  supporter  of  this 
governmental  enterprise.  Anyway,  what  sen- 
sible American  would  want  to  go  into  a  bus- 
iness which  loses  as  much  money  as  the  F»06t 
Office. 

Believe  It  or  not,  a  good  many  Americans 
seem  to  think  that  the  postal  business  is 
worth  entering.  The  Post  Office  Investigates 
thirty  to  forty  cases  a  year  where  It  suspects 
that  Its  monopoly  Is  being  infringed.  It  prose- 
cutes fifteen  to  twenty  cases  a  year. 

First  class  mall  Is  profitable  for  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  and  It  Is  In  this  class  of  mall  in 
which  It  has  a  legal  monopoly.  It  has  never 
bothered  obtaining  a  legal  monopoly  of  other 
classes  of  mail  since  It  believed  that  It  lost 
money  on  other  classes  and  was  glad  to  have 
anyone  take  these  over  who  wished.  But,  of 
course,  who  would  want  to  get  a  piece  of  a 
money  losing  business? 

A  ntimber  of  people  have  evidently  been 
anxious  to  move  In  on  this  money  losing 
business — and  some  have  done  so.  Tom  Mtir- 
ray  started  a  service  In  Oklahoma  City  where 
he  offered  to  deliver  third  class  mail  for  $25 
a  thousand,  much  less  than  the  $43  a  thou- 
sand the  Post  Office  charged,  and  to  guar- 
antee that  delivery  within  a  specified  time. 
The  Post  Office's  habit  of  frequently  deliver- 
ing such  mail  after  the  event  had  already 
occurred  that  was  being  announced  of  course 
created  many  customers  for  Tom  Murray,  giv- 
ing him  the  opportunity  to  lose  even  more 
money  than  the  Post  Office  since  he  was 
charging  less  and  giving  better  service.  To 
everyone's  amazement,  he  is  making  money. 
Others  find  the  opportunity  to  compete  with 
the  P.O.  on  these  terms  so  attractive  that  Mr. 
Murray  has  now  franchised  operators  or  is 
operating  in  sixty  other  cities  under  his  In- 
dependent Postal  System  of  America  banner. 
His  1500  bonded  carriers  are  serving  70  mil- 
lion people  in  these  sixty  cities  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  and  he  appears  to  be  making 
money. 

In  the  parcel  post  area.  United  Parcel  Serv- 
ice U  competing  with  the  Post  Office.  Its 
service  Is  enormously  superior  to  that  of  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  and  its  rates  are  lower.  Where 
the  Post  Office  charges  $1.17  for  a  10  lb.  pack- 
age mailed  In  San  Francisco  and  delivered 
in  Portland  in  eight  to  ten  days.  United  Par- 
cel charges  984  and  deUvers  in  two  days. 

Now  these  are  services  on  which  the  Post 
Office  claimed  to  be  losing  money,  yet  private 
operators  are  providing  better  aervloe  at  less 
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CoMPrnriON  Urcsd  To  Cuke  ^ost  Ottice 

Ills 

Washington. — Efficient,  depeidable  postal 
service  at  reasonable  cost  can  be  achieved 
only  if  the  prohibitions  on  prl'ate  competi- 
tion with  the  Post  Offlce  are  r  (moved.  Con- 
gressman Philip  M.  Crane.  Repi^lican  of  Illi- 
nois, has  said. 

Crane  Introduced  legislation 
legal  prohibitions  on  private  nail  carriers, 
calling  for  an  end  {o  the  govei  nment's  mo- 
nopoly of  the  postal  service.  'Private  car- 
riers should  toe  permitted  to  enter  Into  com 
petition  with  the  Post  Offlce,"  Crane  stated, 
"so  that  the  carrier  who  provides  the  most 
efficient  service  at  the  most  re^nable  price 
may  prevail." 

"I  believe  it  Is  time  for  the  Cingreas  to  act 
to  improve  our  postal  system  by  providing 
for  the  Post  Offlce  the  same  stimulant  that 
Oaa  brought  American  business  and  industry 
to  its  high  peak  of  acblevemont:  competi- 
tion." the  congressman  continued. 

Rep.  Crane,  whose  district  Includes  the 
northern  Cook  Coiinty  suburb* lof  Chicago,  a 
city  hard  hit  by  the  recent  wlMcat  walkout 
of  postal  employea,  charged  wltti  neither  the 
present  system  nor  the  propoe«d  postal  cor- 
poration can  Mlequftt«ly  guarantee  Unproved 
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mall  service.  He  stressed  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  innovative  abiliUes  of  the 
American  private  enterprise  system  Into  play 
to  develop  new  and  more  efficient  techniques 
for  postal  service.  The  widespread  and  Im- 
mediate response  of  business  and  Industry, 
he  stated,  to  the  urgent  need  for  alternatives 
to  the  Post  Office  during  the  recent  strike, 
indicates  that  the  private  sector  is  willing 
and  able  to  meet  the  challenge  that  would 
be  presented  by  this  legislation. 

Crane  pointed  out  that  the  federal  mo- 
nopoly of  the  postal  service  is  inconsistent 
with  our  national  anti-trust  policy.  "Why." 
he  asked,  "should  the  government  continue 
to  exercise  a  monopoly  over  the  area  of  post- 
al service,  when  it  would  not  permit  private 
enterprise  to  exercise  monopoly  power  over 
any  other  area  of  the  economy?" 

In  response  to  the  charge  that  free  compe- 
tition for  mall  service  would  leave  to  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  only  that  portion  of  the  mail 
unprofitable  for  private  carriers  to  handle. 
Crane  stated  that  "basic  economics  would 
dictate  that  we  determine  the  real  costs  of 
those  services,  and  see  that  Individuals,  busi- 
nesses or  other  users  are  held  responsible  for 
paying  them." 

In  introducing  his  legislation  Crane  called 
upon  members  of  congress  of  both  parties  to 
put  aside  political  and  ideological  differences 
and  join  in  support  of  constructive  change 
that  will  improve  the  mall  service  available 
to  every  American. 

"This  legislation."  he  said  In  summation. 
"will  constitute  an  Important  step  toward  an 
efficient  postal  system,  a  system  that  will 
bring  Into  play  the  energies  and  technologi- 
cal expertise  of  our  dynamic  private  sector 
and  permit  the  free,  competitive  market  to 
operate;  insuring  for  us  all  that  our  mail 
can  be  delivered  with  the  maximum  feasible 
speed  and  accuracy  at  minimum  cost." 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  11,  1970) 
Mail  Stsiem  Needs  CoMPErmoN :  Crane 
Improving  the  nation's  postal  system  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  Introducing  com- 
petition. Rep  Philip  Crane  |R  .  111.)  said  last 
night  during  the  Manion  Radio  Forum. 

He  discussed  the  reasons  why  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  calls  for  repealing  United  States  code 
provisions  that  prohibit  private  carriage  of 
mall. 

"Passage  of  the  bill  would  permit  any  cor- 
poration to  compete  for  a  share  of  the  'mall 
market'  with  the  result  that  carriers  provid- 
ing the  most  efflcient  service  at  the  most 
reasonable  price  would  prevail."  he  said. 

TECHNIQUES    t7NCHANGED 

The  present  system  as  a  monopoly  does  not 
allow  for  new.  sophisticated  techniques  for 
deUvery.  Crane  uld.  and  "with  the  single 
exception  of  the  airplane  we  are  still  using 
basically  the  same  techniques  used  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  Innovative  talents  of  private 
enterprise  could  provide  rapid  development." 

New  handling  methods  would  create, 
rather  thrxi  eliminate,  jobs,  as  automation 
has  done,  but  If  present  methods  are  not 
Improved,  the  demand  for  postal  workers  will 
far  exceed  the  supply,  he  said. 

With  a  free  market  to  set  their  own  postal 
rates  and  wages,  private  carriers  would  pay 
salaries  greater  than  those  of  government 
employees,  he  said,  and  thus  the  major  com- 
plaint that  led  to  the  recent  strike  would 
not  exist. 

"Further,  If  a  strike  of  government  postal 
workers  did  occur,  the  nation's  economy 
would  not  be  brought  to  a  virtual  standstill 
because  private  carriers  would  continue  to 
operate,"  Crane  said. 

TEAMSratS    IfONOPOLT 

"This  assumes  there  would  be  no  Industry- 
wide union  which  is  compulsory  in  the  ad- 
ministration's current  postal  corporation 
proposal.  This  proposal  merely  transfers  the 


monopoly  from  an  existing  governmental 
agency  to  a  newly  created  quasi-government- 
al body.  The  monopoly  and  Its  natural  inef- 
ficiency would  still  exist."  he  added. 

This  Is  not  a  scheme  to  "sell'  the  post 
offlce  or  to  abolish  It.  Crane  said,  but  merely 
to  provide  alternatives  to  it. 

"The  government  agency  would  continue 
to  exist,  either  In  Its  present  form  or  as  a 
postal  corporation.  If  by  chance  the  private 
sector  did  not  rise  to  the  challenge,  the  post 
offlce  would  still  be  there  to  do  the  job  it 
does  now.  But  I  believe  that  private  enter- 
prise would  respond  vigorously." 

I  From  the  Freeman.  January  1970| 

Private  Mail  Cotjld  Be  a  Public  Boon 
(By  Melvln  D.  Barger) 

The  postman  is  figuratively  ringing  twice 
In  a  number  of  American  cities  these  days. 
One  of  the  rings  could  be  sweet  music  to 
citizens  angered  by  the  growing  problems  of 
the  Federal  postal  system. 

The  new  courier  on  the  scene  Is  the  Inde- 
pendent Postal  System  of  America,  making 
its  appointed  rounds  now  in  many  cities  and 
soon  to  open  services  In  more.  IPSA,  estab- 
lished In  February,  1968.  Is  an  upstart  in  the 
communications  field  and  an  infant  among 
corporations.  But  it  has  made  a  sensational 
start  and  has  all  the  eatmarks — or  perhaps 
postmarks — of  being  the  right  idea  at  the 
right  time. 

One  man  who  obviously  thinks  so  Is  its 
founder,  42-year-oId  Tom  Murray,  who  al- 
ready pictures  IPSA  jetting  ahead  into  the 
blUlon-doUar  class.  Murray,  a  restless,  entre- 
preneurial type,  could  be  accused  of  exag- 
geration, except  for  several  interesting  facts. 
One.  IPSA  has  already  landed  enough  sales  to 
produce  91  million  In  profits  during  its  first 
year  of  operation.  Two,  the  potential  mar- 
ket Is  there;  postal  services  run  into  billions 
and  could  go  much  higher  In  the  years  ahead. 
Three,  public  opinion  is  turning  bitterly 
against  the  U.S.  Post  Offlce  Department,  and 
the  times  are  right  for  constructive  change. 

The  last  item  may  turn  out  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance  to  IPSA's  fu- 
ture. Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  public  ac- 
cepted the  government  postal  monopoly  as  a 
fact  of  life;  some  people  even  seemed  to  be- 
lieve that  only  government  had  the  com- 
petence to  carry  mall.  A  suggestion  that  pri- 
vate corporations  could  handle  postal  serv- 
ices with  greater  efficiency  and  economy  was 
often  hooted  down;  It  was  like  suggesting 
that  a  private  company  take  over  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  or  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

But  a  number  of  things  have  made  a  pri- 
vate nwll  system  more  acceptable  In  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Postal  service  seems  to  be  deteri- 
orating, or  at  least  not  keeping  up  with  the 
noticeable  advances  In  other  services  (such 
as  the  telephone  system ) .  The  yearly  postal 
deficits  are  always  well-publicized,  causing 
people  to  wonder  frequently  "why  the  Post 
Office  can't  at  least  pay  its  own  way."  There 
have  also  been  the  annoying  rate  Increases 
and  raging  legislative  battles  over  proposed 
rate  boosts  for  different  classes  of  mall.  At- 
tempts to  raise  third-class  rates  have  en- 
raged business  mailers,  and  efforts  to  change 
the  admittedly  low  rates  for  publishers  has 
probably  contributed  something  to  the  bed 
press  the  Post  Office  has  been  getting. 

There  may  also  be  some  disillusionment 
over  the  frequent  crusades  to  make  the  Post 
Offlce  more  businesslike,  an  effort  that  seems 
to  be  relieved  with  each  changfj  of  adminis- 
tration. There  was  honest  hope  that  Arthur 
E.  Summerfleld,  a  successful  Michlngan  busi- 
nessman, might  succeed  in  this  when  he 
joined  the  Cabinet  in  1953  as  President  Ei- 
senhower's Postmaster  Oeneral  Summerfleld 
did  make  some  needed  Improvements  In  us- 
ing private  capital  to  provide  for  new  post 
offlce  bmlldlng  construction,  but  he  alao  in- 
curred the  hostility  of  the  postal  unions  and 
faced    considerable    political    opposition    to 
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many  of  his  plans.  Summerfield's  reign  at 
the  Post  Offlce  proved  that  the  Department's 
problems  couldn't  be  solved  simply  by  put- 
ting an  astute  businessman  In  the  head 
chair. 

THE     KAPPEL     proposal 

The  lastest  ploy  in  the  attempt  to  buck 
up  the  faltering  Post  Offlce  was  the  proposal 
by  the  Kappel  Commission  to  put  the  De- 
partment under  a  government  corporation. 
Mr.  Kappel.  the  retired  board  chairman  of  the 
giant  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  was  doubtlessly  chosen  to  study 
the  Post  Office  because  of  his  own  impressive 
career  in  a  related  communications  field. 
The  Kappel  proposal  now  has  the  endorse- 
ment and  active  backing  of  President  Nixon, 
but  it  faces  stiff  opposition  in  Congress  and 
from  the  postal  unions.  Right  now  the  Kap- 
pel plan  appears  dead.  If  organized  along 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Kappel,  the  Post  Offlce 
might  conceivably  become  better  adminis- 
tered, with  less  interference  from  Congress 
and  more  control  over  its  own  operations. 
However,  the  Kappel  recommendation  is  es- 
sentially an  attempt  to  remedy  the  short- 
comings of  a  socialistic  enterprise  by  con- 
verting it  to  another  organizational  form;  it 
still  rests  on  the  delusion  that  socialism  can 
be  made  to  work  if  only  the  right  combina- 
tion of  management  and  organization  can 
be  found. 

The  question  of  private  ownership  of  the 
Post  Offlce  did  get  an  airing  by  Mr.  Kappel, 
who  dismissed  the  idea  of  selling  the  Post 
Offlce  because,  with  the  Post  Offlce's  deficit, 
liabilities,  and  Investment  needs,  "you 
couldn't  sell  It  to  anybody." 

The  fact  that  the  question  of  "selling"  the 
Post  Office  was  even  asked  shows  that  there's 
growing  Interest  In  a  private  postal  system. 
Mr.  Kappel's  answer  revealed  the  philosoph- 
ical limitations  of  a  man  who  has  spent 
his  own  lifetime  in  a  monopolistic  enter- 
prise, albeit  a  highly  successful  one.  He  did 
not  seem  to  be  thinking  of  the  possibility 
that  postal  services  could  be  supplied  by 
new  organissatlons,  not  just  the  one  now  In 
existence.  He  apparently  could  not  bring 
himself  to  the  point  of  proposing  that  any- 
body ought  to  be  allowed  to  carry  any  class 
of  mail,  that  mall  deliveries  should  not  be 
a  legal  monopoly  of  either  a  public  or  a  pri- 
vate organization. 

moM    BELLBOT    TO    MAILMAN 

Against  this  background  of  mounting  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Post  Office.  Tom 
Murray's  Independent  system  has  come  into 
existence.  Murray  had  no  previous  postal  ex- 
perience and  would  have  had  trouble  get- 
ting a  minor  position  In  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem. An  Irish  Immigrant,  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica In  1950  and  began  his  business  career  as 
a  bellboy  in  a  Detroit  hotel.  Before  long, 
however,  he  had  become  manager,  and  after 
that  his  rise  was  spectacular.  The  Mayor  of 
Detroit  actually  proclaimed  a  "Tom  Mur- 
ray Day"  in  1955,  in  recognition  of  Murray's 
outstanding  service  In  community  affairs. 
He  was  soon  hotel  owner  as  well  as  man- 
ager. 

Murray's  Interest  In  hotels  eventually 
took  him  to  Oklahoma  City  where  a  conver- 
sation over  a  cup  of  coffee  finally  nudged 
him  Into  the  mailing  business.  A  local  busi- 
nessman, Darrell  Hlnshaw,  was  complain- 
ing about  his  own  growing  difficulties  with 
postal  services.  This  was  nothing  new.  But 
the  complaints  went  a  step  further.  Murray 
soon  had  some  calculations  and  surveys 
which  indicated  that  a  private  company 
might  be  able  to  carry  third-class  mall  at 
lower  rates  than  the  government  and  still 
make  a  profit  I 

The  figures  fired  Murray's  imagination, 
particularly  the  business  potential  Involved. 
Hotels  and  motels,  as  everybody  knows,  work 
In  a  field  of  fierce  competition,  with  top 
limits  on  the  growth  that  even  the  most 
successful  firm  can  achieve.  But  here  in  the 
mailing  field  the  potential  field  alone  was 


In  the  billions.  If  a  private  company  could 
break  Into  the  field  and  establish  Its  own 
position,  It  could  not  only  share  this  market 
but  also  participate  In  future  growth  of 
breathtaking  proportions. 

a  loophole  ros  deliveries 

But  how  could  a  private  firm  enter  the  field 
when  legislation  prohibited  It?  Private  mail- 
ing companies  had  actually  fluorished  in 
early  America,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  had  been  driven  out  of  business  by 
the  Federal  Private  Express  Statutes.  How 
could  Murray  work  his  way  around  statutes 
that  had  barred  other  businesmen  from  the 
mails  for  so  long? 

His  door  of  entry  was  third-class  mall, 
which  has  been  shrilly  condemned  as  "junk 
mail"  in  recent  years  and  at  times  has  been 
held  responsible  for  many  of  the  Post  Offlce 
Department's  problems.  There's  a  fine  line 
between  "third-class"  mail  and  circulars.  A 
business  firm  for  example,  has  the  legal  right 
to  deliver  printed  material  to  residences, 
but  not  to  use  the  mailboxes.  Murray  dashed 
off  to  a  Third-class  Mailers'  convention,  and 
listened  to  their  gripes  and  problems,  and 
also  found  them  receptive  to  the  Idea  of  a 
private  delivery  system. 

•  I  felt  that  the  Third-class  Mailers  had 
made  a  major  error  in  permitting  their  prod- 
ucts to  be  labeled  "junk,"  Murray  says. 
Third-class  mall  isn't  junk,  and  it  deserves 
Its  rightful  place  in  the  area  of  commerce." 

Certain  by  now  that  he  was  on  track,  Mur- 
ray found  a  group  of  backers  who  could  put 
up  $50,000  immediately  and  underwrite  an 
additional  92  million  for  later  expansion.  By 
January,  1968.  he  had  Incorporated  IPSA, 
opened  offices  in  Oklahoma  City,  and  an- 
nounced plans  to  begin  service  in  February. 
Deliveries  would  begin  in  the  city,  and  then 
fan  out  to  nearby  states,  with  the  long-range 
goal  of  becoming  nationwide.  As  If  to  empha- 
size the  nationwide  goal,  Murray  chose  an 
outline  map  of  the  U.8.  for  the  system"s 
trademark   and   Insignia. 

DISPOSABLE    mailboxes 

Announcement  of  the  daring  venture  cap- 
tured the  public  Interest;  yet  It  also  seemed 
a  too-risky  exercise  In  audacity.  Newsweek 
magazine  called  It  a  "showdown"  with  the 
Post  Offlce,  and  hinted  that  Murray  would 
be  blocked  by  Federal  authorities.  Reporting 
that  Murray  had  already  signed  deUvery  con- 
tracts with  a  rubber  firm  and  an  insurance 
company,  Newsweek  also  cited  a  Post  Offlce 
Department  legal  counsel's  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  Murray's  operations  were  Illegal, 
that  nobody  but  the  Post  Offlce  has  the  right 
to  carry  any  class  of  mall.  The  magazine  also 
suggested  that  Murray  would  be  courting  real 
trouble  when  he  Isegan  making  deUvery  in 
home  mailboxes. 

If  there  was  any  showdown,  nobody  In 
IPSA's  headquarters  ever  noticed,  because  the 
Independent  System  swung  Into  operation  on 
Its  announced  starting  date  and  was  soon 
making  almost  routine  coverage  of  most  of 
Oklahoma  City.  Murray  wisely  avoided  chal- 
lenging the  Post  Offlce  Department  ruling  on 
use  of  home  mailboxes,  and  developed  an 
attractive  plastic  container  which  can  be 
suspended  from  most  doorknobs.  The  con- 
tainer not  only  protects  the  mail  and  other 
articles,  but  one  side  also  serves  as  an  ad- 
vertisement for  the  Independent  System. 
The  other  side  has  been  sold  as  an  advertise- 
ment for  other  firms,  actually  making  the 
plastic  container  a  profit  Item  Instead  of  an 
additional  cost  burden.  IPSA  would  still  like 
to  use  private  mailboxes  and  is  currently 
trying  to  get  approval  of  a  dual -compartment 
type,  but  the  plastic  bag  is  doing  very  well 
for  the  time  being. 

Murray's  customer  list  multiplied  almost 
magically,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  year 
the  system  had  served  more  than  100  clients 
and  was  operating  in  every  major  Oklahoma 
city  as  well  as  communities  in  Texas,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 


nilnols,  New  York,  and  even  Canada.  The 
company  was  expanded  rapidly  by  selling 
franchises,  and  received  hundreds  of  in- 
quiries from  private  individuals  seeking  their 
own  postmastershlps.  At  the  same  time,  IPSA 
was  getting  remarkable  press  attention,  al- 
most all  of  It  favorable.  Newsweek's  follow- 
up  article  after  IPSA's  first  year  was  largely 
a  success  story  and  other  publications  such 
as  Saturday  Review  and  Nation's  Business 
saw  a  bright  future  for  the  Independent  Sys- 
tem, the  latter  calling  it  a  possible  end  to 
the  "130-year-old  Postal  mess." 

guided    BT    THE    MARKET 

Surprisingly,  however,  many  of  the  Inde- 
pendent System's  operations  seem  to  be  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  Federal  department.  The 
couriers  still  travel  on  foot,  and  use  vans 
closely  resembling  U.S.  Postal  vehicles.  IPSA 
dellverymen  and  U.S.  mailmen  wear  almost 
identical  uniforms,  walk  the  same  routes, 
and  are  often  chased  by  the  same  dogs. 
What  Innovations  have  given  the  Independ- 
ent System  an  edge,  allowing  It  to  take  busi- 
ness away  from  the  government  mails? 

One  advantage  has  been  price.  Generally, 
IPSA  has  been  able  to  deliver  third-class  ar- 
ticles at  about  90  per  cent  of  the  Federal 
rate.  A  2>^  ounce  item,  for  example,  can  be 
delivered  by  IPSA  for  3.3c  versus  3.8c  for 
the  U.S.  rate.  More  important.  IPSA  can  guar- 
antee a  specific  delivery  date,  which  many 
business  mailers  such  as  local  retailers  must 
have  in  publicizing  special  sales  and  other 
events.  The  Independent  System  has  no 
"first-class"  mall  taking  precedence  In  em- 
ployees' minds,  and  hence  all  mall  Is  given 
the  same  attention. 

Beyond  that.  IPSA's  businesslike  approach 
to  problems  may  be  winning  them  some 
clients.  IPSA  salesmen  are  making  regular 
calls  on  large  business  mailers,  such  as  Sears 
Roebuck,  making  it  clear  that  their  patron- 
age is  wanted  and  appreciated  and  offering 
to  make  service  as  attractive  as  possible. 
Until  now,  it  has  been  the  business  mailer 
who  has  had  to  go  hat-ln-hand  to  deal  with 
Postal  bureaucrats  and  to  be  reminded  of 
his  product"s  Inferior  status  In  Post  Offlce 
operations.  It  must  be  refreshing  to  most  of 
them  not  to  hear  the  term  "junk"  any- 
more. 

Is  IPSA  actually  handling  third-class  mail 
more  economically  than  the  government? 
Probably,  although  nobody  can  prove  it  be- 
cause the  Federal  system  has  no  systematic 
approach  to  its  own  costs  and  cannot  say  for 
certain  that  any  class  of  mall  is  profitable 
or  unprofitable.  As  a  politlcalized  Institution, 
the  Post  Office  has  simply  carried  the  mail 
at  rates  established  by  Congress,  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  same  Congress  to  make  up  its 
annual  "deficit."  Even  the  deficit  has  been 
something  of  a  myth,  however,  because  the 
Department  doesn't  follow  customary  ac- 
coimttng  practices  for  Its  overall  operations 
and  cannot  really  be  compared  with  a  cor- 
poration of  similar  size.  For  one  thing,  capi- 
tal expenditures  for  the  Post  Office  have 
been  intolerably  low  almost  every  year  and 
there  are  no  indications  that  Congress  will 
be  willing  to  make  them  any  higher. 

THE    UNCERTAIN    rUTURE 

Where  wiU  it  all  end?  Will  Mvirray's  In- 
dependent System  continue  to  flourish  and 
grow  until  It  replaces  the  Federal  Post  Of- 
fice? Or  will  the  two  systems  continue  to 
operate  slde-by-slde,  with  Murray's  orga- 
nization specializing  in  "third-class"  and  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  carrying  the  rest  of  the  mall? 

Most  likely.  IPSA's  growth  and  success  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  source  of  wnbarrassment 
to  the  Federal  mail  carriers.  In  time,  the  de- 
partment might  conceivably  want  to  restrict 
IPSA's  operations.  But  this  would  bring  it 
into  collision  with  public  opinion,  which 
wouldn't  support  favoring  the  government's 
Goliath  at  the  expense  of  Murray's  David. 
If  anything,  public  opinion  may  veer  In  the 
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direction  of  permitting  Mumy 
to  baul  all  ciaases  of  mall.  U  so, 
be  a  tremendovia  victory  lor  Ire< 
and  n-ould  finally  give  UbertarlaM 
to   prove  on  a  wide   basis   wbal 
always  contended:  that  private  ~ 
can  deliver  the  mail   for  a  prot 
the  consumer  the  same  efflcien 
gets  In  the  delivery  of  other  i 

Some  persona  believe  that  a 
petltor  may  cause  the  Federal 
sur  itself  to  more  efficiency.  Bu 
for  it.  The  faulU  with  the  U.S 
are  the  basic  shortcomings  of 
polittcalized    bure.iucracy,    and 
and  others  working  in  the  syi 
somehow  they  could  know  what 
done,   are  powerless  to  make 
changes.  They  simply  can't  malcfe 
out   the  day-to-day  adjustment  1 
sions  necessary  to  a  good  buslnet  s 
That's  no  surprise;    It  is  the 
cialism  to  centralize  authority 
price  signals  of  the  market,  to 
dividual  Incentive,  and  to  subsidise 
tence.   Ironically,  most   of  the 
correcting    socialistic 
Kappel   plan  for  the  Poet 
volve  creiUng  some  of  the  con 
prevail    as   a   matter   of   course 
profit-minded  corporations. 

It  Is  also   unfortunate   that 
think  it  will  take  Acu  of 
us  better   mall   aervloe.  We  oo^ld 
right  now  if  Congress  would  only 
of  the  Acts  it  hae  already  passed, 
need  the  freedom  to  let  anybody 
Right  now,  Tom  Murray  seems 
a  great  Job  with  the  "Junk 
Post  Office  doesn't  want  to  handle 
do  even  better  If  he  could  carr  r 
of  mall.   And   suppose   a  few 
carriers  also  got  into  the  mall- 
ness?   Who  knows?  E\'en  Murra^ 
better  under  the  lash  of 
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(Prom  the  Dixon  (111.)  Tele^a^h, 
Mar.  25.  1970] 
Wnz  TO  Fkdekal  Omciy^s 
President  Ricrasd  M.  NtxoN. 
The  White  House , 
Washington,  D.C. 
Senator  Ralph  Tyler  SMrrH, 
Senate  Office  Bvilding, 
Washington,  DC. 
Senator   Chables  H.  Pesct, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Representative  Johk  B.  Ani>e«s4)M, 
Longtporth  Horuse  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C: 

Allow  the  poet  office  departn^ent  to  pay 
what  the  union  demands.  The  Pc|stal  Depart- 
ment should  charge  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
cover  Its  cost  of  operation.  Do  not  give  the 
Poet  Office  Department  any  subsli  lies  to  make 
up  for  their  losses. 

It  Is  Important  to  i>ass  a  law  a  mulling  the 
government  monopoly  on  the  delivery  of 
mall.  This  Is  necess«u7  if  you  aie  Interested 
in  cutting  tAxes  and  holding  doirn  Inflation. 

Allow  anyone  to  deliver  mall  st  whatever 
charge  they  desire.  You  will  be  surprised  at 
what  free  enterprise  will  acoampUsh  and 
the  taxes  It  will  save  the  people. 

Ben  T.  ;>haw, 
Dixon  Evening    Telegraph. 

The  above  ttiegram  was  sett  today.  It 
would  help  If  many  clttsens  would  send  a 
similar  telegram,  or.  better  yet,  i>ne  express- 
ing their  own  oplnkm. 

The  postal  union  leaders  claim  their  mem- 
bers in  the  larger  cities  (Chlcagc ,  New  York, 
etc.)  need  higher  pay  because  1  vlng  condi- 
tions In  large  cities  cost  more.  Is  pay  based 
on  living  oo«t«  or  one's  ability  td  produce  or 
a  combination  ot  both. 

In  reality  the  men  working  1^  the  Dixon 
Post  Office  are  much  better  educated  and  ac- 
complish nx>re  than  the  employe^  in  Chicago 
and  New  York. 


Last  summer  the  Readers  Digest  carried 
a  frightening  article  on  the  waste  and  law- 
lessness of  many  of  the  post  office  employes 
In  the  city  at  New  York.  They  probably  are 
way  overpaid  now. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  28,  1970] 

COMPETmON   FOB   THE  POST   OFFICE 

Illinois'  new  Republican  congressman, 
PhUlp  Crane,  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  monopoly  now  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States  postal  service.  The  bill  would  sub- 
ject -he  post  office  to  the  same  free  competi- 
tion which  the  government  itself  insists 
upon  to  keep  other  businesses  on  their  toes. 

The  proposal  is  hardly  new.  It  has  popped 
up  periodically  ever  since  1843,  when  rising 
postal  rates  [6  cents  a  letter]  and  bad  service 
spurred  the  growth  of  private  express  com- 
panies and  aroused  a  clamor  to  abolish  the 
government's  "odious  monopoly."  Instead, 
Congress  was  persuaded  to  reinforce  the 
monopoly  with  new  laws  against  competi- 
tion. The  public,  meanwhile,  was  appeased 
by  imposing  a  statutory  limit  on  the  rate  of 
postage.  This  willingness  to  subsidize  the 
mails,  plus  normal  bureaucratic  inefficiency, 
has  condemned  the  post  office  department  to 
an  almost  perpetual  deficit. 

Mr.  Crane's  proposal  comes  at  a  more  aus- 
picious time  than  the  earlier  ones,  however. 
The  support  for  a  government  monopoly  is 
weaker  today  than  ever.  The  administration 
itself  proposes  to  set  up  the  post  office  as  an 
Independent  agency,  to  be  run  like  a  business 
corporation — so  why  shouldn't  it  be  subject 
to  the  same  competitive  pressures  as  a  pri- 
vate corporation?  After  all.  It  Is  the  con- 
sumer who  benefits  most  from  competition. 

Nor  is  Postmaster  General  Blount  In  a 
good  position  to  defend  the  government 
monopoly.  As  former  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  was  a 
champion  exponent  of  the  benefits  of  free 
enterprise  and  competition,  and  a  stead- 
fast critic  of  big  government. 

As  for  the  postal  workers,  they  angered 
a  good  many  of,  their  voting  customers  by 
their  recent  illegal  strike.  And  by  violating 
their  pledge  as  federal  employes  not  to  strike, 
they  would  also  seem  to  have  forfeited  what- 
ever claim  they  may  have  had.  as  federal 
employes,  to  protection  from  competition. 
Indeed  the  emergence  of  private  competitors, 
presumably  earning  a  profit,  might  well  push 
up  the  wages  of  postal  workers  everywhere. 

So  Mr.  Crane's  proposal  ought  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Not  because  we  expect  private  en- 
terprise to  run  the  post  office  out  of  business 
very  soon  [the  enormous  Investment  In 
buildings  and  equipment  gives  the  existing 
establishment  an  almost  Insuperable  advan- 
tage] but  because  the  stimulating  effect  of 
private  competition  would  keep  the  post- 
office  on  its  toes.  If  service  should  slip,  U 
rates  should  go  too  high.  If  politics  should 
Interfere,  some  private  entrepreneur  would 
be  ready  to  move  In — and  the  customers 
would  be  the  beneficiaries.  Just  as  In  the 
18408. 

If  the  purpose  of  post  office  reorganization 
Is  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
available  to  the  public,  Mr.  Crane's  proposal 
should  be  part  of  the  package. 


[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Apr.  3,  1970] 
Postal  Rxfobm 

Rep.  Philip  H.  Crane  of  Illinois  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  amending  U.S.  postal  regu- 
lations which  could  head  olT  a  recurrence  of 
the  recent  crisis  in  the  malls. 

Crane's  bill  would  eliminate  provisions  In 
the  Federal  law  which  prevent  private  car- 
riers of  mall  from  entering  Into  competition 
with  the  Poetoffice.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished quite  simply  by  repealing  certain 
passages  in  two  titles  of  the  p.8.  Code  and 
by  making  slight  amendments  elsewhere.  By 
a  few  strokes  of  the  pen.  Congress  could  re- 
store sanity  to  our  postal  system  In  com- 
paratively short  order. 


As  Crane  observes,  the  essential  problem 
before  us  Is  that  postal  service  Is  by  and 
large  a  monopoly,  and  monopolies  are  in- 
efficient. Insulated  from  competitive  pres- 
sures of  the  market,  they  produce  neither 
improvements  nor  quality  service.  Their  pro- 
tected status  makes  It  impossible  to  deter- 
mine appropriate  rates  for  the  services  pro- 
vided or  fair  compensation  for  their  em- 
ployes. And  when  the  machinery  stalls,  there 
is  no  service  at  all. 

"Private  carriers  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  into  competition  with  the  Poetoffice," 
Crane  says,  "so  that  the  carrier  who  provides 
the  most  efficient  service  at  the  most  reason- 
able price  may  prevail.  I  believe  it  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  act  to  Improve  our  postal 
system  by  providing  for  the  Postoffice  the 
same  stimulant  that  has  brought  American 
business  and  Industry  to  its  high  peak  of 
achievement:  competition." 

The  Illinois  legislator  goes  on  to  note  that 
support  of  monopoly  goes  counter  to  the 
professed  ideas  of  the  U.S.  system.  "Why 
should  the  government  continue  to  exercise 
a  monopoly  power  over  the  area  of  postal 
service,"  he  asks,  "when  It  would  not  permit 
private  ei^erprise  to  exercise  mon(^x>ly 
power  ovea  any  other  areas  of  the  economy? 
Basic  economics  should  dictate  that  we  de- 
termine the  real  costs  of  those  services  and 
see  that  Individuals,  businesses  or  other 
users  are  held  responsible  for  paying  them." 

If  the  monopoly  status  of  the  Postoffice 
were  broken,  competitors  could  Insure  that 
situations  like  last  month's  paralysis  do  net 
happen  again.  Innovations  and  Improve- 
ments of  service  such  as  have  occurred  In 
countless  other  fields  could  be  expected. 
Rates  would  be  kept  In  line  by  the  pressure 
of  alternatives,  while  Improved  performance 
by  more  efficient  methods  would  allow  better 
compensation  for  employees. 

Crane's  proposal  would  benefit  everyone 
concerned,  the  general  public  most  of  all. 
The  only  losers  would  be  those  who  want 
to  keep  as  many  functions  as  possible  under 
compulsory  control.  We  urge  Hooeier  con- 
gressmen to  support  his  bill. 


ff^om  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Apr.  4,  1970 1 
End  Monopoly 

The  terms  of  the  proposed  settlement  of 
the  postal  workers'  strike  merely  confirms 
the  belief  we  have  held  from  the  beginning. 
The  government  should  end  its  monopoly 
over  the  delivery  of  mall. 

The  case  for  allowing  private  enterprise 
to  compete  in  offering  mall  service  Is  made 
all  the  more  compelling  by  President  Nix- 
on's proposal  to  Increase  the  cost  of  mailing 
a  first  class  letter  by  66%%  to  10  cents. 

This  Increase,  Mr.  Nixon  says.  Is  needed 
"to  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  postal 
system."  That's  a  laugh.  The  first  class  mall 
rate  has  been  raised  before  In  the  name  of 
Improved  service,  but  postal  efficiency  re- 
mains something  that  Is  only  promised,  never 
delivered. 

Moreover,  If  things  are  worked  out  as 
planned,  the  Post  Office  Department  is  go- 
ing to  become  a  monopoly  within  a  monop- 
oly. It  appears  that  the  postal  unions  are 
going  to  get  something  federal  employe 
unions  have  never  had — the  right  to  com- 
pel a  worker  to  join  a  union  In  order  to 
hold  hU  Job. 

Compulsory  unionism  Is  bad  enough  In 
the  private  sector,  depriving  as  It  does  an 
individual  of  his  freedom  of  choice.  It  la 
even  worse  In  the  public  sector.  A  govern- 
ment ot  the  people,  by  the  peofde  and  for 
the  people  should  be  supreme.  It  Is  not  su- 
preme when  a  labor  union  with  monopoly 
power  has  the  right  to  strike  against  that 
government  and  to  bargain  with  It. 

The  people — you,  the  consumers — should 
not  be  lulled  Into  thinking  that  the  postal 
mess  Is  going  to  be  (deaned  up  by  the  ac- 
tions .being  arranged   by   the  labor  union 
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bosses  working  with — or  Is  It  on? — Con- 
gress and  the  White  House. 

Instead,  the  people  ought  t»  demand  that 
they  get  something  In  return  for  giving  the 
postal  unions  monopoly  powers  and  for  hav- 
ing to  pay  higher  taxes.  That  something  In 
return  could  be  a  tradeoff — repeal  of  the 
government's  monopoly  on  the  private  car- 
riage of  letters  in  exchange  for  the  proposed 
whopping  price  Increases  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  pay  hikes  and  alleged  re- 
forms. This  trade  could  be  made  simply  by 
passing  a  bill  Introduced  by  Rep.  Philip  M. 
Crane  (R.-Iil.). 

If  allowed  to  compete,  private  enterprise 
would,  we  believe,  soon  show  that  it  Is 
capable  of  providing  more  efficient  mail  serv- 
ice at  a  more  reasonable  price  than  the 
government  can. 

In  fact,  with  the  price  of  a  first  clais 
letter  at  10  cents,  private  enterprise  may 
well  prove  It  anyway,  as  the  jjeople  find 
and  use  other  ways  to  communicate. 

[From  the  Dixon   (111.)    Telegraph,  Apr.  15, 

1970 1 

Thb  U.S.  Post  Office 

Who  pays  for  It?  Who  pays  for  repairing 
the  buildings  and  deUvering  the  mall?  The 
taxpayer  does  and  yet  our  congressmen  use 
It  for  their  personal  benefit.  About  10  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  free  mailing  privileges 
Is  Just  one  of  their   many  abuses. 

President  Richard  Nixon  has  proposed  the 
Post  Office  charge  10  cents  for  a  first  class 
letter.  He  also  advocated  reforms  so  that 
the  postal  department  could  be  run  as  a 
business. 

Democratic  senators  and  representatives 
continue  to  throw  roadblocks  in  the  way. 
They  now  say  that  second  and  third  class 
mail  should  carry  its  fair  share  of  the  ex- 
penses and  demand  a  price  increase  on  these 
items  Instead  of  increasing  first  class  mall. 

The  boys  In  the  rare  atmosphere  of  Wash- 
ington do  not  know  what  Is  going  on.  For 
Instance,  the  Dixon  Telegraph  prints  an 
advertising  supplement  to  be  mailed  out 
through  the  local  post  office  at  3.8  cents  each, 
or  nearly  $400  per  week.  There  is  also  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  paper  In  hauling  and 
delivering  it  to  the  post  office  and  various 
forms  to  be  made  out. 

An  Independent  service  in  Sterling  says 
they  will  deliver  these  papers  for  3.3  cents 
each  and  pick  up  at  our  plant.  That's  a 
saving  of  '-i  cent  per  paper.  This  company 
states  they  will  be  ready  to  go  as  soon  as 
they  can  get  a  little  additional  business  In 
this  area.  The  company  is  now  operating  In 
the  larger  cltlee,  such  as  Rockford. 

Give  free  enterprise  a  chance  and  we  will 
be  amazed  at  what  free  people  can  accom- 
plish. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  If  the  government 
would  raise  the  prices  on  mall  to  take  care 
of  all  expenses.  Perhaps  people  would  be  so 
Indignant  at  the  additional  expense  that 
they  would  back  Phil  Crane,  Republican 
Representative  from  Illinois,  who  has  pro- 
posed a  bill  in  Congress  to  annul  the  mo- 
nopoly otir  government  now  has  on  the  de- 
livery of  mail.  This  would  give  anyone  who 
desires  to  deliver  mail  the  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

The  government  says  it  Is  Illegal  for 
anyone  else  to  put  material  In  your  mall 
box.  Well,  did  the  government  buy  and  In- 
stall your  mall  box?  No,  you  did,  and  yet 
the  government  claims  Jurisdiction  as  If  It 
was  Its  personal  property. 

The  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  barring 
an  Increase  in  first  class  mall.  Now  what 
will  this  actually  accomplish?  It  means  large 
business  will  receive  the  advantage  of  send- 
ing quanUUee  o<  mall  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
U  they  had  to  pay  the  10  cents  postage  on 
each  letter.  The  government  will  have  to  pay 


the  deficit  created  by  this  foolishness.  They 
will  not  Increase  taxes  for  this  deficit — there- 
fore we  will  have  more  inflation.  It  Is  the 
people  who  arc  hit  the  hardest  by  any  Infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  XJDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present  time  and 
under  present  law  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment has  a  monopoly  on  sealed  flrst- 
class  mail. 

This  amendment  would  rescind  that 
statute  and  would  permit  priv.ite  compa- 
nies, especially  in  the  big  cities,  to  go 
into  competition  with  the  United  States 
mail.  This  is  appealing  on  the  face  of  it, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  high-volume, 
low-cost  mail,  would  be  peeled  off  by 
the  private  carriers,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  left  with  the  xmprofltable 
business. 

Also,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
noted  in  his  presentation  a  few  months 
ago,  the  postal  service  recognizes  that 
some  day  vte  may  want  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  liberalizing  this  field  of  mail 
service  under  certain  conditions  where 
competition  for  sealed  letters  could  be 
handled  by  private  carriers.  On  page  294 
of  the  bill  there  is  a  directive  to  the 
postal  service  by  the  Congress  that  re- 
quires the  postal  service  to  go  ahead  and 
make  a  study  and  to  come  back  within 
2  years  with  recommendatioxis.  That  is 
the  way  to  decide  this,  not  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  day  in  this  hasty  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the  re- 
jection of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
refer  first  of  all  to  the  point  the  gentle- 
man raised  that  the  reason  for  justifying 
the  carrying  of  the  mail  by  the  postal 
service  is  to  guarantee  the  delivery  of 
the  mail.  I  say  that  this  is  done  through 
the  United  Parcel  Service  to  remote  areas 
as  well  as  to  the  urban  centers.  And  I 
think  that  settles  that  question. 

So  far  as  the  question  the  gentleman 
raises  about  the  volume  and  the  high 
margin  of  the  better  paying  mail  being 
carried  by  the  private  carriers  and  the 
Post  OfiBce  being  left  with  the  undesir- 
able mail,  let  me  state  that  if  any  private 
carrier  is  going  to  go  in  competition  with 
the  postal  service  that  he  will  not  enjoy 
that  high  volume,  if  he  could  not  im- 
prove and  compete  by  providing  better 
service,  and  at  a  lower  cost,  and  pay  taxes 
on  top  of  that,  and  do  it  with  a  reduced 
volume,  then  if  he  can,  I  suggest  we 
ought  to  examine  the  present  eflBciency 
of  the  Post  Oflace  Department. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say, 
I  have  sympathy  with  the  gentleman's 
purpose. 

I  think  that  we  should  have  a  study 
made  auid  then  let  the  Congress  form 
its  judgment  rather  than  here  at  this 
late  time. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  agree 


with  the  gentleman  100  percent  that  to 
adopt  an  amendment  like  this  at  this 
time  when  we  are  starting  on  a  whole 
new  postal  reform  system,  would  in  my 
mind  be  highly  dangerous  and  most  dis- 
advantageous. When  we  get  this  law 
passed  and  operating,  and  the  studies  are 
completed,  then  that  would  be  time 
enough  for  this  committee  to  prepare  a 
diaft  of  legislation  like  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment    orrERED    BT    MB.    MATSUNACA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matsunaca: 
Page  178,  line  2,  after  the  period  Insert:  "It 
shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Postal  Service  to 
pay  cost-of-living  allowances  to  employees 
stationed  outside  the  continental  United 
States  or  in  Alaska  which  shall  be  not  less 
than  the  cost-of-living  allowances  generally 
applicable  under  section  6941  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  for  employees  sta- 
tioned in  the  same  area." 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  merely  seeks 
to  correct  an  inadvertent  omission  in 
the  bill.  It  would  merely  continue  exist- 
ing law  as  it  pertains  to  cost-of-living 
allowance  for  postal  employees  stationed 
in  Hawaii,  Alaska.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

I  have  conferred  with  both  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority  members  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
have  been  assured  of  their  suj^wrt  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  will  be  vei-y 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  also  find  myself 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  join 
my  colleague  and  commend  him  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  It  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  postal 
service  employees  in  our  State  and  I  urge 
its  acceptance. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  generous 
remarks  and  support.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  ( Mr.  Matsunaca)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  BT  MK.  ANDERSON  OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois:  On  page  258,  after  line  25.  Insert  the 
following  paragraph  to  section  1008(c) ,  at  the 
end  thereof : 

"The  Postal  Service  Is  directed  to  promote 
modem  and  efficient  operations  and  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  law;  to 
refrain  from  expending  any  funds,  engag- 
ing m  any  practice,  or  entering  Into  any 
agreement  or  contract  which  restricts  the  use 
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of  new  equipment  or  devices  wh  ch  may  re- 
duce the  cost  or  Improve  the  quUlty  of  the 
postal  »«rvlce.  except  where  sucH  restriction 
is  necesaarr  to  insure  safe  anil  healthful 
employoient  conditions." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  realize  that  we  have  a  -rived  at  a 
stage  of  the  proceedings  where  the  merits 
of  an  amendment  are  largely  judged  by 
the  brevity  with  which  the  !  uthor  can 
present  his  proposal. 

But  I  would  seriously  hop;  that  my 
amendment  would  be  acceptel  with  the 
same  alacrity  as  was  the  amei  idment  of- 
fered by  tlie  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  MatsttnagaV 

The  purpose  of  this  bill.  Idr.  Chair- 
man, is  to  reform  the  postal  s:  rstem.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  a  few  minutes 
ago  when  we  were  discussing  the  Gray 
amendment  said  that  the  great  need  of 
the  Post  Oflice  today  is  for  new  tech- 
nology, new  facilities,  and  rew  equip- 
ment: you  cannot  accomplish  a  reform 
of  the  postal  system  if  you  h!  ve  restric- 
tive work  practices  and  continue  to  use 
all  outmoded  equipment  that  night  pos- 
sibly be  required  if  we  got  the  wrong 
kind  of  collective  bargaining  igreement. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  p  ostal  serv- 
ice, because  this  bill  in  its  pr^ent  form 
would  Incorporate  the  Naticnal  Labor 
Relations  Act,  it  follows  that  the  service 
will  be  required  to  bargain  wit  i  the  post- 
al unions  about  any  management  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  any  moder  tiizing  that 
affects  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

Then  if  an  agreement,  ai  I  under- 
stand it.  cannot  be  reached  tl  irough  the 
collective  bargaining  process,  the  dispute 
must  be  settled  through  arbitiration. 

All  that  I  seek  to  do  with  t^iis  amend- 
ment is  to  assure  that  neither  labor  nor 
management  will  expend  funGs  or  enter 
into  a  contract  or  agreement  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  restricting!  the  intro- 
duction and  use  of  new  equipment  and 
new  materials  and  of  new  devices  that 
would  bring  about  the  efilcldncy  which 
e\eryone  says  that  we  need  i»  we  would 
truly  reform  the  postal  syst( 

If  Uiere  is  anyone  here  thii  afternoon 
who  thinks  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  designed  in  any  wa^  to  be  an 
antilabor  or  an  antiunion  atnendment. 
let  me  disabuse  you  of  that  idea  right 
away  by  quoting  to  you  very  Uriefly  from 
a  speech  that  was  delivered  bfu>k  in  1962 
by  a  former  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  when  he 
spoke  in  New  York  on  March  3.  1962, 
before  the  United  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers. 

This  is  what  he  said  then  iind  I  think 
it  bears  repeating  on  this  seition: 

The  InfluencA  of  employee  organizations 
must  never  be  used  to  block  or  li  apede  meas- 
ures designed  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
government  ojjeratlons,  whether  it  Is  by  the 
IntrodoctloB  of  new  machinery,  the  transfer 
of  operations,  or  their  termination.  When 
sach  developments  take  place  thk  proper  role 
of  employee  organizations  is  to  l^ok  after  the 
readjustment  of  the  employees  ^ected.  but 
never  to  prerent  the  developme»t  from  tak- 
ing place.  I 
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Obvioasly,  with  the 
amesMlDacnt,  you  would  have 
tion  that  the  unions  would 


adoption  of  this 
the  situ»- 
still  have 


every  right  to  bargain  over  any  possible 
effect  of  introducing  new  methods  and 
new  niaterials  and  new  technology  with 
respect  to  the  readjustment  that  would 
be  required  and  they  would  have  com- 
plete and  full  bargaining  rights,  as  they 
should.  We  are  embarking  In  a  very 
real  sense,  on  new  and  uncharted  waters, 
as  we  certify  bargaining  representatives 
for  the  740,000  members  of  postal  work- 
ers' unions  to  sit  down  across  the  table 
and  hammer  out  by  true  collective  bar- 
gaining the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment. 

It  is  important  at  this  very  crucial 
time  tliat  we.  in  the  Congress,  clearly  In- 
dicate our  intent  and  purpose  that  in 
these  negotiations  and  in  the  agreement 
that  is  arrived  at  that  we  do  not  tolerate 
and  will  not  countenance  an  agreement 
which  will  be  restrictive  so  far  as  new 
technology  smd  new  methods  are  con- 
cerned. If  we  did  tolerate  it,  then  I  think 
we  would  frustrate  the  very  results  we 
are  trying  to  achieve  by  this  reorganiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  You  said  at  the  outset 
that  you  hoped  the  amendment  would  be 
accepted  with  the  alacrity  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  had  his  amendment 
accepted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  can  only  make  this 
contribution:  I  will  do  so,  and  I  hope 
the  chairman  will  do  so,  also. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EVAN^  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  clarify- 
ing the  intent  of  the  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  ^irit  of  your  amend- 
ment if  an  agreement  were  made  which 
provided  for  a  period  of  transition.  Let 
us  say  that  some  new  equipment  were 
devised  which  would  reduce  the  costs,  but 
which  would  also  severely  affect  employ- 
ment. Under  your  amendment  would  It 
be  illegal  for  the  negotiation  of  an  agree- 
ment which  would  provide  for  a  period  of 
transition? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  No.  I  think 
not.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, I  think  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  goitieman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  would  remain  in  the 
well,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 
Does  the  gentleman  care  to  tell  us 
whether  or  not  he  has  solicited  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Postmaster  General  on  this 
amendment,  and  whether  or  not  the 
Postmaster  General,  who  has  been  most 


intimately  concerned  with  this  whole 
problem,  has  a  position? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  No,  I  must 
confess  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  William  D.  Ford)  that  this  is  a 
matter  solely  of  my  own  initiative.  I  have 
not  solicited  the  views  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  But  I  would  certainly  think  on 
the  basis  of  every  public  statement  that 
he  has  ever  made  during  his  tenure  in 
office  that  he  is  interested  in  moderniza- 
tion of  the  postal  system,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  methods  and  new  tech- 
nology. His  acceptance  of  the  compre- 
hensive recommendations  of  the  Kappel 
Commission  report,  which  carried  the 
seeds  of  this  whole  movement  for  reform 
of  the  postal  system,  has  been  such  tliat 
I  cannot  foresee  he  would  have  any  ob- 
jection to  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WnUAM  D.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  think  he  would  have  to  ob- 
ject to  it  if  he  is  going  to  be  consistent 
with  the  attempts  he  has  made  to  sell 
this  package  ever  since  it  was  tntro- 
ducecl  about  15  months  ago.  Every  postal 
employee  has  been  bombarded  with  the 
faces  of  representatives  of  the  postmas- 
ter on  television  saying.  "You  will  have 
the  same  rights  that  people  in  private 
enterprise  have.  You  will  not  lose  any 
rights  that  you  presently  have.  In  fact, 
collective  bargaining  will  be  something 
greater  than  you  have  ever  known  it  to 
be  before." 

The  promise,  the  very  firm  promise 
fnwn  the  beginning  has  always  been 
that,  "We  will  take  the  postal  employee 
from  where  he  is  and  improve  his  condi- 
tion and  not  in  any  way  put  him  under 
any  kind  of  impediment." 

Although  the  gentleman  has  said  that 
he  does  not  intend  this  to  be  an  anti- 
labor  matter,  the  fact  is  that  he  would 
take  away  from  the  bargaining  table  one 
of  the  principal  things  that  employees 
might  want  to  be  able  to  bargain  for,  be- 
cause it  will  prohibit  any  kind  of  con- 
tract on  the  ground  that  it  might  in- 
terfere with  the  installation  of  some 
new  equipment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mjfr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  lUlnoLs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Have  I 
not  made  it  clear  that  I  think  there 
would  still  be  every  right  to  bargain  over 
what  the  effects  of  new  technology  would 
be.  so  If  a  readjustment  of  some  kind 
would  be  required,  the  employee  would 
be  taken  care  of.  But  does  the  gentleman 
seriously  urge  on  the  House  this  after- 
noon the  proposition  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  good,  solid,  sound  collective 
bargaining,  sitting  down  across  the  table, 
bargaining,  and  arriving  at  an  agree- 
ment that  would  restrict  the  Introduction 
of  new  methods,  new  technology? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Certainly  I 
do  not  urge  it.  Let  us  not  get  all  excited 
about  restricting  new  technology.  We 
also  want  them  to  be  able  to  bargain 
so  they  will  not  have  to  wort  under  un- 
safe working  conditions,  and  that  to 
where  we  have  a  difference  of  oplnlon. 
The  Postmaster  General  may  believe 
that  a  new  machine  Is  an  excellent  way 
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to  replace  people,  but  it  may  endanger 
other  people  who  are  there  using  it.  It 
might  be  the  very  thing  they  ought  to 
question  in  a  union  contract. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman did  not  hear  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  because  I  specifically  in- 
cluded language  to  the  effect,  "e.xcept 
where  such  restriction  is  necessary  to 
insure  safe  and  healthful  employment 
conditions."  There  is  no  attempt  to  in- 
stall the  kind  of  equipment  which  would 
be  injurious. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Now  the  gen- 
tleman has  me  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  amendment  is  not  as  harmless  as  it 
first  appeared,  because  if  it  were,  he 
would  not  need  the  exception  or  the 
proviso  the  gentleman  is  talking  about  to 
get  safety  in  the  amendment.  If  the 
gentleman  needs  a  proviso  to  get  safety 
in  the  amendment,  what  is  there  to  it? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Does  the 
gentleman  want  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  my  amendment  striking  out  the  pro- 
viso, "except  where  such  restriction  is 
necessary  to  insure  safe  and  hesdthful 
employment  conditions"? 

Mr.  A^TLLIAM  D.  PORD.  No,  I  want  to 
defeat  the  amendment  if  we  can  possibly 
do  so. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

The  question  was  taken :  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Wn.LiAM  D.  Ford) 
there  were — ayes  67,  noes  32. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PBEFERENTIAL    MOTION    OTTERED    BT 
aCB.    VTRIGHT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wright  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  Has  not  such  a  motion  already 
been  introduced  and  defeated? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  has  been,  but 
other  business  has  transpired  since  the 
first  motion  to  rise  and  strike  the  en- 
acting clause.  The  motion  is  in  order, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
shape  this  bill  is  in,  I  think,  is  revealed 
in  the  fact  that  members  on  the  com- 
mittee that  brought  it  to  the  House  can- 
not agree  among  themselves  either  on 
the  major  provisions  of  the  bill  or  on  the 
amendments  that  have  been  offered. 
There  have  been  some  35  amendments 
offered  here  on  the  floor.  Most  of  them 
have  been  offered  by  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  am  advised  that  in  the  committee 
most  of  the  amendments  that  were  con- 
sidered were  accepted  or  rejected  by  very 
close  votes,  sometimes  12-to-12  and  fre- 


quently 12-to-13.  I  have  been  further 
advised  that  the  entire  bill  finally  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  committee  on 
a  very  close  vote,  and  perhaps  I  am  mis- 
taken, but  I  think  it  was  14-to-12. 

That  is  not  the  essential  evil  of  the  bill, 
however,  Mr.  Chairman,  nor  is  the  es- 
sential evil  of  the  bill  the  fact  that  it 
tramples  upon  the  authority  of  the  other 
committees  of  the  House  and  invades 
their  jurisdiction.  The .  essential  evil  of 
this  bill  is  that  it  gives  away  the  author- 
ity of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rather  deeply  resent, 
and  I  believe  every  Member  of  the  House 
should  resent,  the  implication  that  the 
only  way  to  get  reform  in  Government  is 
for  the  Congress  to  sacrifice  its  respon- 
sibilities to  some  appointive  group  in  the 
administrative  branch.  I  do  not  believe 
tliat  constitutes  reform. 

I  rather  deeply  resent  the  implication 
that  the  Congress,  the  elected  officials 
directly  responsible  to  the  people  them- 
selves, are  more  susceptible  to  unsavory 
poUUcal  influence  than  some  appointive 
officials  downtown. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  Con- 
gress, if  it  passes  this  bill  tonight,  will 
hve  to  regret  it.  I  beUeve  most  Members 
of  the  House  will  come  bitterly  to  regret 
that  we  have  given  away  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  to  control  postage 
rates,  to  control  hours  and  conditions  of 
work,  to  control  salaries  for  work,  and 
to  promote  service. 

There  is  no  reason  to  press  this  bill 
in  its  present  form,  unless  we  adopt  the 
theory  that  the  Congress,  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  are  incompetent 
to  produce  intelligent  guidelines  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  postal  service. 
Unless  we  accept  that  premise  there  is 
no  basis  whatever  to  justify  giving  away 
so  much  of  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress. 

Is  there  a  man  in  this  House  who 
really  believes  that  people  downtown,  ap- 
pointed by  some  administrator,  are 
going  to  be  as  responsive  or  as  receptive 
to  the  needs  and  the  wishes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  he  is?  If  so,  he  should 
vote  for  this  biU. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  prefer  not  to 
yield.  I  have  been  reasonably  quiet  today 
and  have  not  asked  other  Members  to 
yield  to  me,  and  I  only  have  5  minutes. 

I  will  support  a  postal  pay  bill.  I  will 
support  it  today.  I  will  support  it  retro- 
actively. I  hope  there  will  be  a  recom- 
mital  motion  that  will  permit  us  to  sup- 
port those  things,  and  yet  not  give  away 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress. 

Do  Members  know  that  this  bill  will 
permit  the  very  kind  of  thing  that  has 
been  going  on  as  to  the  denigration  of 
postal  service?  That  is  what  the  post  of- 
fice is  for,  for  service  to  the  people.  Do 
Members  know  what  has  been  going  cm? 
The  administration  advocates  of  this 
plan  have  been  discontinuing  fourth- 
class  post  offices  throughout  the  country. 
That  Is  service,  service  to  the  remotest 
hamlets  in  this  country.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  post  office,  and  not  whether  it 
makes  a  profit  or  not.  TTie  question  is 
whether  It  serves  the  people. 

Do  Members  know  what  has  been  go- 


ing on?  The  present  administrators 
eliminated,  as  of  last  year,  one  daily  de- 
livery in  every  business  section  of  Amer- 
ica. In  July  of  last  year,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  they  eliminated  the  ABCD  de- 
livery system,  which  guaranteed  the  same 
day  local  dehvery  of  business  mail. 

This  is  all  we  are  asking  for  if  we  sup- 
port this  bill.  We  are  asking  for  service  to 
t>e  reduced  and  for  higher  rates  to  be 
saddled  upon  the  first-class  users,  and 
we  are  agreeing  in  advance  that  we  shall 
have  no  redress  to  prevent  that  from 
occurring. 

Members  of  the  House,  if  you  feel  as 
I  do  about  this,  let  us  address  ourselves  to 
the  demonstrable  need  for  improving 
wages  and  working  conditions,  and  then 
let  us  assume  the  responsibility  the  Con- 
gress always  has  had,  and  let  us  ask  this 
committee  to  bring  back  to  us  the  kinds 
of  bills  that  will  permit  modernization. 
by  all  means.  But  let  us  not  sacrifice  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  in  the 
name  of  the  expedient  and  superficial 
appearance  of  reform. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  like  all 
the  Members  of  the  House,  have  great  re- 
spect for  this  body.  I  do  not  take  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  chastise  any  in- 
dividual Member  or  any  committee. 

Having  been  a  two-term  Member,  per- 
haps I  do  not  have  enough  standing  to  go 
back  as  long  as  many,  to  comment  fully 
on  what  has  happened  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  terms  of  service  and  the 
quaUty  of  life  it  offers  its  employees. 

The  Post  Office  people  in  the  galleries 
have  been  aroimd  for  a  long  time.  Maybe 
they  can  tell  us.  Yes,  we  have  done  a 
great  job.  That  great  job  we  have  done 
is  we  have  these  people  starting  out  at 
$6,200  a  year  and  after  a  big  21  years 
they  make  $8,400.  We  have  4.000  of  them 
in  New  York  City  getting  supplemental 
welfare  checks,  while  Member  after 
Member  takes  the  floor  of  the  House  with 
slogans  saying,  "I  fight  poverty.  I  work." 
Well,  they  work.  Yet  when  we  come  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  with  a  bUl  that 
offers  some  kind  of  change  and  some  kind 
of  hope,  all  we  have  to  offer  to  the  Amer- 
ican pubUc,  is  that  we  engage  in  niceties 
concerning  whose  jurisdiction  we  are 
invading. 

Then  one  Member  took  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  even  went  back  a  little 
further  when  he  said  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
What  he  does  not  know  is  that  Peter 
never  bad  anything  to  be  stolen  from 
him.  That  is  what  the  Post  Office  em- 
ployees have — nothing  at  sdl. 

It  is  quite  fantastic  when  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  Mr.  Weight  of  Texas, 
talked  about  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress. After  exercising  this  responsibility, 
we  have  a  $2  billion  deficit,  poor  wages, 
poor  working  conditions,  and  poor  mail 
service.  What  we  have  before  us  is  the 
hope  of  self -financing  better  wages,  bet- 
ter working  conditions  and  better  service. 
Why  do  we  not  give  it  a  chance?  All  I 
hear  is  argument  after  argument  after 
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argtiment  that  we  should  not  give  the 
President  or  the  Postmaster  General  the 
opportunity  to  choose  who  a  postmaster 
in  a  particular  area  wUl  be.  'Well.  I  will 
tell  you  something.  I  do  not  care  who  the 
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postmaster  in  my  area  will  be  is  long  as 
he  is  good  and  efficient.  I  do  not  care 
where  the  post  offices  in  my  d|5trict  will 
be  built  or  which  contractors 
them  as  long  as  they  are  built  and  they 
serve  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  hajre  here 
no  simple  approach  and  it  is 
That  is  why  people  resist  it.  It 
American  public  that  we  m\ist  try  to 
meet  our  commitment  to  th«  m  to  get 
more  efficient  midl  on  a  self 
basis  and  we  say  to  all  of  the  w 
ting  here  all  day  and  all  night 
willing  to  break  the  economic  c  lains  that 
we  have  kept  them  in  for  so  muny  years; 
that  we  want  to  give  them  a  bi  eak.  That 
is  the  name  of  the  game.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  fair  with  ourselves  and  ;he  Amer 
icin  public  when  we  trifle  in  th  is  bill  over 
who  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
airlines,  the  Postmaster  Gefieral 
Committee  on  Post  Office 
Service,  or  the  Committee  on 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  or  wliether  the 
Public  Works  Committee  shjuld  have 
everything  to  say  about  ever^  building 
that  is  built 

I  suggest  that  none  of  th^se 
have  worked.  I  suggest  that 
vote  down  the  preferential  notion  and 
give  this  bill  an  opportunity  t<  work  and 
give  the  committee  and  the  cl  airman  of 
that  committee,  who  worked  so  hard  for 
14  months  the  opportunity  to  continue 
to  present  this  bill  so  that  the 
consider  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  queiition  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offeied  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

The  preferential  motion  w^  rejected. 

AJIENDMCNT    OimEO    BT    MR. 

Mr.  MEKVA.  Mr.  Chairman 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr 
page  286.  after  line  3 
new  section: 
•f  1407.  Privacy   of   letter   mall 

outside  the  tJnlted  Stites 

"Notwlthstending    any    provl*  on    of    thla 
title  or  any  other  provision  of  liiw.  with  re 
spect  to  letter  mall  in  sealed  env  Mopes  orlgt 
natlng  outside  the  tlnlted  Stats  the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in    ijeir  papers 
and   effects   shall    not    be    violaijed.    — ' 
such  letter  mail  shall  be  seized 
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except  pursuant  to  warrant  issued  upon 
probable  catise.  supported  by  oat  i  or  affirma- 
tion, and  particularly  describing  the  thing  to 
be  seized  or  detained." 
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Mr.   MIKVA.  Mr 
this  amendment  to  HJl 
that  the  traditional  right  of 
has  always  attached  to  citizen 
preserved.  The  concern  of 
amendment   is  only  with 
mail    originating    outside 
States.  Recent  developments 
need   for  this  amendment, 
nonmailable  matter  originating 
the  country  often  finds  its 
course  of  the  mall.  As  a 
Office  and  Bureau  of  Custom  ; 
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eluded  that  more  effective  procedures 
are  needed  to  detect  and  seize  the  con- 
traband. The  two  departments  have  re- 
cently proposed  new  regulations  to  allow 
seizure  and  detention  of  incoming  mall, 
including  first-class  mail. 

The  new  regulations,  however,  would 
permit  the  Post  Office  to  turn  over  for 
inspection  by  Customs  officials,  all  for- 
eign letter  mail  suspected  of  containing 
nonmailable  matter.  The  Customs  Bu- 
reau would  be  empowered  to  handle 
these  letters  as  it  does  foreign  non- 
letter  mail.  That  is,  officials  would  be  ex- 
pected to  open  the  sealed  letters  to  in- 
spect their  contents  for  prohibited  mat- 
ter. 

Opening  of  sealed  letter  mail  is,  of 
course,  a  severe  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  correspondence.  The  courts  have  al- 
ways sharply  restricted  Government  ac- 
tivity in  this  field.  As  long  ago  as  1878 
in  Ex  parte  Jackson,  the  Supreme  Court 
rtiled  that  letters  were  immune  from  any 
inspection  except  sis  to  outward  form 
and  weight.  The  Court  held  that  sealed 
letter  mail  was  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were 
retained  by  the  party  forwarding  it  in  his 
own  domicile.  Therefore,  letters  may  be 
opened  and  examined  only  pursuant  to 
the  fourth  amendment  guarantees 
against  unreasonable  search  and  seizure. 
The  Coui-t  has  always  held  that  this  re- 
quires a  search  warrant  issued  upon 
probable  cause  and  an  affirmation  par- 
ticularly describing  the  thing  to  be  seized. 

As  the  Court  pointed  out  in  1878  and 
reaffirmed  as  recently  as  last  March  23: 

No  law  of  Congress  can  place  in  the  hands 
of  officials  connected  with  the  postal  service 
any  authority  to  Invade  secrecy  of  letters 
and  such  sealed  packages  in  the  mail;  and 
all  regulations  adopted  as  to  mail  matter  of 
this  kind  musU  be  in  subordination  to  the 
great  principle  embodied  in  the  fourth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

My  amendment,  then,  will  save  the  pro- 
posed new  regulations  from  the  courts.  By 
embodying  the  firmly  established  con- 
stitutional guarantees,  the  amendment 
will  permit  the  postal  service  to  turn  over 
to  customs  suspicious  foreign  letter  mail. 
The  customs  officials  will  then  be  allowed 
to  search  the  letter  for  contraband  if, 
pursuant  to  this  amendment,  they  obtain 
the  necessary  judicial  warrant.  If  any 
other  procedure  Is  followed,  the  new  reg- 
ulations run  the  risk  of  being  struck 
down  as  imconstitutional.  Moreover,  a 
fimdamental  liberty  will  have  been  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  a  misguided  expedi- 
ency. It  Is  somewhat  ironic  that  Ameri- 
cans living  abroad  in  coimtries  where 
inviolability  of  the  malls  is  not  taken  for 
granted  have  always  been  able  to  point 
proudly  to  America  as  a  standard  of  com- 
parison. Unless  we  are  careful,  that  com- 
parison will  no  longer  be  so  favorable  to 
us. 

Still,  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
Post  Office  were  thwarted  in  its  new  at- 
tempt to  police  for  nonmailable  matter 
altogether.  A  Federal  court  in  California 
just  last  September  struck  down  the  ex- 
isting postal  regulations  regarding  the 
seizure  of  incoming  foreign  mail.  We  can 
save  the  proposed  new  regulations  so 
long  as  a  warrant  Is  required  to  open  the 
letter.  My  amendment  would  do  that. 


I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that,  according  to  Customs 
Service  operation  on  our  borders  that 
■'they  can  examine  articles  that  they 
deem  to  be  of  a  suspicious  nature.  They 
do  not  need  to  have  a  warrant  to  ex- 
amine these,  and  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man If  that  is  not  parallel  to  the  right 
to  withhold  a  letter  from  delivery  and 
allow  our  postal  or  customs  officials  to 
examine  it? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Allowing  them  to  exam- 
ine contraband  and  opening  a  letter  are 
two  different  things.  They  know  when 
they  are  searching  for  contraband,  and 
that  is  different  from  going  into  ones 
private  mail  without  a  warrant.  They 
cannot  go  into  a  man's  house  without  a 
warrant  and  search.  But  as  to  first-class 
mail,  what  are  people  buying  when  they 
buy  this  first-class  mail  other  than  pri- 
vacy? And  that  is  what  I  am  suggesting. 
Mr.  WHITE.  But,  they  are  buying  the 
postage  abroad,  and  it  is  coming  into  our 
country.  Is  not  that  dilTerent  from  a  citi- 
zen in  our  country  buying  the  postage  in 
this  country?  Such  postal  inspection 
performed  is  protecting  the  people;  the 
State  has  the  right  to  protec*  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  by  preventing  the  in- 
filtration of  materials  into  this  countiy 
that  could  be  harmful  to  our  coimtry. 

The  police  power  is  properly  applied 
at  that  point  of  entry  into  the  country. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  But  for  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  is  exercising  his 
rights  to  privacy  and  is  using  first-class 
mail,  I  think  a  warrant  should  be  re- 
quired to  search  his  private  mail.  It  is 
different  as  to  packages — this  does  not 
apply  to  packages,  I  might  add,  I  am 
talking  about  first-class  mall  which  gives 
a  person  the  right  to  privacy,  and  I  am 
seeking  to  protect  that  right. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yie]%.  is  it  not  true 
that  under  the  amendm^t  the  letter  it- 
self can  be  seized  and  held  until  it  is 
properly  processed? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  A  car,  of  course,  at 
the  border  could  not  be  seized  and  held 
without  great  inconvenience.  So  it  is  in- 
spected before  it  is  permitted  to  be 
brought  into  the  country.  The  letter, 
though,  can  quite  conveniently  be  held 
imtll  constitutional  process  can  be  com- 
plied with  without  such  undue  incon- 
venience. \ 

Mr.  MIKVA.  That  is  correct.  Nothing 
requires  that  letter  to  be  delivered  imtil 
customs  is  through  with  it.  but  they  have 
to  seek  a  proper  warrant  to  open  it,  thus 
protecting  the  privacy  of  a  XJS.  citizen 
until  the  letter  can  be  opened  through 
a  warrant.  But  before  they  open  it  they 
ought  to  have  a  warrant. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  vote  down  this  amendment  although 
I  am  in  sympathy  In  general  with  some 
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of  the  things  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  said. 

There  have  been  occasions  where  the 
authorities  have  invaded  private  mall 
comincT  in  from  outside  the  United  States 
under  circumstances  where  it  was  not 
warranted. 

But  our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  Postmaster  General  dated 
June  1.  1970,  dealing  with  this  subject. 

The  argument  made  against  this  kind 
of  legislation  is  that  it  would  permit  gold, 
for  example  fine  gold,  to  be  put  In  a 
first-class  envelope — which  is  now  sub- 
ject to  customs  regulation — to  be  sent 
in  100.  200,  or  500  envelopes.  The  same 
thing  with  reference  to  narcotics.  The 
same  with  reference  to  small  Jewelry 
and  similar  Items. 

This  Is  an  important  subject,  but  we 
are  dealing  here  tonight  with  jwstal  re- 
form. What  is  the  major  structure  of 
the  new  postal  organization  to  be?  It  may 
well  be  that  I  could  agree  to  a  bill  like 
this  or  similar  to  thL,  if  it  were  consid- 
ered separately  by  our  committee.  But  I 
would  urge  that  this  amendment  be  de- 
feated here  tonight  and  our  committee 
take  up  this  subject  to  see  If  there  has 
been  unreasonable  administration  pres- 
ently in  this  respect. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  argument  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Going  beyond  the  constitutional  de- 
bate which  we  do  not  have  the  time  for 
this  afternoon,  if  this  amendment  were 
to  be  adopted,  the  problem  of  stopping 
the  fiow  of  narcotics  and  pornography 
would  be  greatly  compounded. 

I  do  not  believe  we  want  to  legislate 
on  such  a  major  issue  with  just  10  min- 
utes of  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMXNT  OrTERED  BT  MR.  BUTTON 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Button:  On 
page  263,  amend  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  sentence  l>eginnlng  with 
the  words  "The  rates"  in  line  23  down 
through  line  6  on  page  264. 

On  page  264,  strike  out  subsections  (b) 
and  (c). 

On  page  266  beginning  in  line  1,  strike  out 
"but  subject  to  subeections  (a)  and  (c)  of 
this  section,";  and  redesignate  subsections 
(d)    and    (e)    as   (b)    and    (c),  respectively. 

On  page  276,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  "by 
section  1202(c)  of  this  title  and  rate 
changes". 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  to  section  1202  is  in  place 
of  the  previous  public  service  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  removes  provisions 
in  the  bill  permitting  the  postal  service 
to  increase  charges  on  free  and  reduced 
rate  mall  if  Congress  does  not  provide 
appropriations  to  subsidize  such  malL 

Congress  would  then  continue  to  de- 
termine which  mail  users  would  be  en- 


Utled  to  free  and  reduced  rates  under 
public  service. 

The  free  and  reduced  rates  affected  by 
this  amendment  include  free  mail  for  the 
blind;  the  nationwide  uniform  rate  for 
books,  educational  films  and  tests,  re- 
cordings, and  other  educational  and  cul- 
tural materials;  the  library  rate  for  the 
interchange  of  materials  between  li- 
braries and  between  libraries  and  their 
patrons;  the  special  rate  for  charitable, 
educational,  religious  and  other  non- 
profit organizations;  and  the  rate  for 
publications  within  the  county  of 
pubUcation. 

The  public  service  Involved  in  these 
rates  varies  from  one  to  another  and  de- 
pends, ot  course,  on  the  accounting  sys- 
tem which  will  be  used  by  the  new  posUl 
service.  The  public  service  cost  for  some 
of  these  rates  is  quite  modest.  For  ex- 
ample, on  the  special  fourth-class  rate 
for  books  and  other  educational  ma- 
terials the  present  rates  now  cover  88 
percent  of  demonstrably  related  costs. 

These  rates  play  a  very  Important  edu- 
cational and  social  role.  The  rate  on 
books,  for  example,  permits  users  of 
books — and  they  pay  the  postage — to  ob- 
tain a  book  through  the  malls  at  the 
same  postage  cost  whether  they  live  in 
areas  remote  from  the  publishing  cen- 
ters or  whether  they  live  immediately 
adjacent  to  those  centers.  Thus,  a  school 
or  a  library  buying  books  in  California 
need  only  pay  18  cents  on  the  typical  2- 
pound  package.  This  has  been  in  effect 
for  32  years;  previously,  books  had  to  be 
shipped  by  zoned  parcel  post,  which 
greatly  penalized  schools,  libraries,  and 
individuals  far  from  the  publishing  cen- 
ters. 

The  library  rate  greatly  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  country's  library  system 
by  permitting  the  loan  of  specialized  vol- 
umes by  one  library  to  another,  and  also 
in  permitting  libraries  to  serve  by  mail 
their  patrons  in  rural  areas.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  York  the  commissioner  of 
education  informs  me  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  special  rate  and  zoned 
parcel  post  would  cost  libraries  and  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  State  at  least 
$1  million  annually.  The  cost  to  libraries 
and  schools  nationwide  would  be  about 
$10  mlUlon. 

The  rate  for  charitable,  educational, 
religious,  and  nonprofit  institutions  Is 
the  backbone  of  many  important  chari- 
table activities  such  as  Save  the  Chil- 
dren Foundation,  Easter  Seal  Campaign, 
and  many  of  the  important  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  other  religious  charities. 
Since  these  activities  are  worthy  in  their 
own  right  and  also  constitute  a  direct 
saving  to  the  taxpayer  in  taking  over 
functions  which  would  otherwise  have  to 
be  handled  by  appropriation  of  public 
money,  the  encouragement  of  these  ac- 
tivities is  deserving  of  our  fullest  sup- 
port. 

Many  educational,  library,  religious, 
and  charitable  organizations  are  sup- 
porting this  amendment,  including 
American  Library  Association,  National 
Education  Association,  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference,  Protestant  Church-Owned 
Publishers  Association,  the  Evangelical 
Press  Association,  and  the  Associated 
Church  Press. 


I  strongly  urge  support  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  »Mr.  Button)  deals  with 
a  problem  I  mentioned  earlier. 

I  support  fully  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  section  1202. 

Congress  has  specified  that  certain 
classes  of  mail  shall  be  handled  at  free 
or  reduced  rates.  Nothing  in  this  bill 
changes  those  congressional  directives  or 
rates. 

But,  the  bill  as  written  indirectly  coun- 
teracts the  congressional  directives  on 
these  classes  of  mail  by  permitting  in- 
creases in  these  rates  up  to  the  full  regu- 
lar rates  if  Congress  fails  to  appropriate 
the  funds. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  contradiction.  If 
Congress  wants  to  change  categories  re- 
ceiving free  or  reduced  rates,  it  should  do 
so  in  an  affirmative  manner,  not  indi- 
rectly. 

I  support  fully  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  having  offered  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  recommend  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  I  thsmk  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Montana  rise? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTART    INQUIRT 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Under  the  limited- 
time  arrangements  we  have  been  operat- 
ing imder,  is  it  not  customary  that  the 
time  be  at  least  divided  between  the 
proponents  and  the  opp>onents  of  an 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  at- 
tempted to  so  divide  the  time,  and  in 
almost  every  instance  so  far  has  done  so. 
Is  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  exposed 
to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  walked  up  this  hill  once  before 
today  on  the  Olsen  amendment  about 
1 :30  this  afternoon.  I  would  much  prefer 
to  be  discussing  the  plight  of  the  Wash- 
ington Senators  or  the  San  Diego  Padres 
than  to  be  speaking  against  an  amend- 
ment providing  subsidized  rates  for  li- 
braries and  other  fine  institutions.  But 
the  fact  of  life  is  that  this  amendment, 
which  we  turned  back  a  few  hours  ago, 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  principle  involved 
in  reform.  You  and  I,  in  attempting  to 
do  anything  we  can  to  support  these 
wonderful  institutions,  certainly  would 
much  prefer  making  a  direct  contribu- 
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tlon  to  them,  than  as  taxpayeit.  having 
to  contribute  to  constant  defic  ts  in  the 
Postal  Service.  . 

This  is  a  noble  amendment,  b  it  it  is  an 
unworkable  amendment.  It  is  Inconsist- 
ent with  everything  we  have  struggled 
for  in  the$e  last  3  days.  I  woul  3  suggest 
at  this  point  that  we  show  lie  great 
statesmanship  that  I  have  seen  all  after- 
noon by  voting  down  this  amendment, 
and  then  we  shall  not  have  to  fjce  a  con- 
flict with  the  principles  that  we  have 
emphasized  in  this  bill. 
-  Mr.  McCLURE.  ii.T.  Chairmai  i.  will  the 
g'(Ji»tleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Henian'  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
that  I  am  sure  each  one  of  us  supports 
some  classes  of  preferred  or  less-than- 
full-cost-delivery  maU  category,  such  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yorl;  referred 
to;  but  the  proper  way  to  meet  I  hat  prob- 
lem is  to  do  as  the  bill  provides  at  the 
present  time,  by  meeting  our  rejsponsibil- 
ity.  b*  making  appropriation^  to  cover 
those  «^  that  are  not  fully  covered  by 
the  reveriae,  We  talk  a  great  d^al  in  this 
country  about  rights  and  corresponding 
responsibilities.  We  have  a  righ ;  as  Mem- 
bers of  Cangress  to  establish  preferred 
rates  of  mall,  but  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity at  the  same  time  to  pay  th ;  bill,  and 
this  simply  sweeps  that  problem  under 
.  the  rug. 
:  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  emphasize 
that  our  position  taken  on  the  pill  should 
be  consistent  with  the  responsibility  that 
the  Appropriation  Committfce  would 
have  with  regard  to  this  Post#J  Service. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairmaii  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  Ui  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  <Mr. 
DuLSKii,  that  this  should  be  accepted, 
and  we  are  in  this  position.  If  we  do  not 
accept  the  Button  amendmen  ,  then  we 
are  going  to  have  to  march  up  this  hill 
every  year.  II  we  accept  tlje  Button 
amendment,  we  will  be  votinrf  for  pref- 
erential mail,  and  henceforth  we  will 
vote  appropriations  to  take  cfcre  of  the 
library  mail  and  the  charitab  e  mail. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  We  will  not  have 
to  march  up  the  hUl  every  yeir  because 
any  preferential  rate  we  esUibllsh  will 
be  permanent.  The  armual  apF  roprlation 
will  be  made. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Not  in  the  Butt  m  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  remember,  we  had  this  anendment 
and  similar  amendments  in  (ommittee, 
and  this  amendment  follows  the  very 
same  principle  which  the  gen  Jeman  of- 
fered earlier,  which  was  reje<;ted. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Gedrgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  tj  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Ge<irgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  not  most  of  tuese  orga- 
nizations already  tax  exempt »  Are  they 
not  already  receiving  prei  erred  tax 
treatment? 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  was  the  point 
we  made  in  earlier  debate.  The  gentle- 
man Is  correct. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  So  in  ef- 
fect they  already  have  a  subsidy  frwn 
the  r«st  of  the  taxpayers  since  they  are 
in  effect  tax  exempt. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  They  have  a  proper 
legal  status. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Button*. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Olsen)  there 
were — ayes  44.  noes  76. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OITERED     BT     MR.     HECHLER     OF 
WEST    VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia:  Page  166.  beginning  In  line  19. 
strike  out  "He  shall  appoint"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  period  In  line  6 
on  page  166.  and  Insert  on  line  19  a  comma 
and  the  phrase  "a  majority  of  whom  shall 
be  representative  of  the  public  at  large." 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  a  potential  sleeper  in 
this  bill  in  the  Postal  Service  Advisory 
Council.  The  Postal  Service  Advisory 
Coxmcil,  consisting  of  the  Postmaster 
General  and  a  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  11  Presidentially  appointed 
members,  has  the  power  to  advise  on 
postal  rates,  services,  and  compensation. 

The  potential  "sleeper"  is  the  fact  that 
these  1 1  members  include  four  from  post- 
al labor,  "four  persons  as  representa- 
tives of  major  mail  users,"  as  is  stated 
on  page  165.  and  only  "three  persons  as 
representatives  of  the  public  at  large." 
So  potentially  we  have  a  situadon  where 
there  will  be  only  three  representatives 
of  the  public  against  eight  specifically 
designated  special  interests. 

All  I  am  suggesting  in  my  amendment 
very  simply  and  clearly  is  that  a  major- 
ity of  this  advisory  council  include  rep- 
resentatives of  the  general  pubhc. 

What  is  the  postal  service  for?  What 
is  this  bill  for?  This  bill  is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  work  for  the  Post 
Office.  Uncle  Sam  is  a  good  employer 
already. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
efficient,  speedy,  reliable,  economic  serv- 
ice for  the  public.  The  general  public  is 
the  generator  of  the  greatest  voliune  of 
mail.  Over  half  the  maU  is  fisst  class. 
The  latest  figures  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  show  that  in  1969  there 
were  46.4  billion  pieces  of  first-class  mail 
handled.  This  represents  56.5  percent  of 
the  total  mail  volume.  In  1969.  first- 
class  revenue  totaled  $3.1  billion,  repre- 
senting 50.1  percent  of  the  total  postal 
revenue. 

It  is  deceptive  to  listen  to  the  noise 
of  the  special  interests— particularly  the 
big  junk  mailers — and  overlook  the  fact 
that  we  as  representatives  are  here  to 
speak  for  the  public  interest.  All  of  us 
are  serving  the  public  interest,  and  for 
each  of  us  the  public  interest  is  and 
must  be  paramount. 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  If  thla  postal  service  Is 
brought  to  the  point  of  being  self-suf- 
ficient for  the  future,  is  it  not  therefore 
important  that  we  not  load  the  advisory 
board  with  representatives  of  the  major 
mail  users,  who  might  give  benefit  to 
themselves  in  preference  to  the  general 
public? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  right.  The  Presi- 
dent is  forced  to  appoint  such  special  in- 
terest representatives,  and  his  hands  are 
tied  in  the  language  of  the  bill. 

On  page  165,  lines  23  and  24  of  the 
bill,  it  states  specifically  that  there  shall 
be  "four  persons  as  representatives  of 
major  mail  users." 

Why  do  we  have  to  have  those  special 
interest  mail  users  on  this  advisoiv  coim- 
cil?  Why  not  put  at  least  a  majority  of 
representatives  of  the  general  public  on 
the  advisory  council? 

Mr.  WHITE.  In  the  first  Instance,  we 
are  substituting  the  advisory  council  for 
the  Congress.  Congress  has  always  rep- 
resented the  public  at  large.  Now  the 
gentleman  is  suggesting  that  we  have  a 
majority  represent  the  public  at  large  in 
respect  to  rates,  as  an  advisory  council. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  Is  exactly  right, 
and  has  stated  my  case  very  clearly  and 
convincingly. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  * 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Does  the  gentle- 
man understand  that  this  advisory  coun- 
cil is  just  that,  advisoi-y.  and  has  no 
responsibility  and  authority? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  call 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  lines  9 
through  12  of  page  166: 

The  Commission  and  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  consult  with  and  receive  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Advisory  Council  regarding  postal 
rates  and  services  and  compensation  of  em- 
ployees. 

It  appears  to  me  from  that  language 
that  this  advice  might  prove  to  be  in- 
fluential, and  that  is  why  I  believe  the 
Council  must  be  public  oriented  rather 
than  special  interest  oriented. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  the  advice 
be  given  by  a  majority  of  people  repre- 
senting the  general  public.  What  could 
be  more  fair? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  advisory  council  is  advisoi-y  only, 
and  has  no  power.  The  decisions  will  all 
be  made  by  people  who  do  represent  the 
public. 

We  are  going  to  a  brand  new  system 
imder  which  the  mail  users  of  the  coun- 
try have  come  to  the  Congress  and  lob- 
bied in  the  first  instance,  so  they  wanted 
to  have  some  vehicle  ^y  which  the  major 
mail  users  could  consult  with  the  new 
organization,  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 

This  advisory  coimcll  will  have  three 
public   members   on   It,  but   there   are 
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some  provisions  which  require  other 
members  to  be  appointed  from  the  vari- 
ous categories  of  those  with  special  in- 
terest in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

I  do  not  believe  the  whole  scheme  will 
go  down  the  drain  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted.  Probably  the  President  would 
do  something  like  this  in  making  the 
appointments.  But  we  have  promised 
that  if  we  set  up  this  new  organization 
we  would  give  the  major  users  some 
forum  in  which  they  could  be  heard. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Hr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Looking  aroimd  here  today  I  would  say 
that  of  course  down  in  my  great  State 
of  Florida  when  we  have  an  animal  die 
we  see  these  vultures  gathering  aroimd 
sitting  on  dead  limbs  and  dead  trees. 

I  should  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: I  deeply  resent  the  fact  that  today 
we  have  had  here  in  the  galleries  of  this 
Congress  men  who  should  be  back  taking 
care  of  their  jobs. 

I  have  been  a  friend  of  the  postal  peo- 
ple. I  have  voted  for  them.  But  I  deeply 
resent  the  fact  that  they  have  come  here 
from  a  place  where  we  have  had  a  strike, 
which  has  disrupted  the  mail  facilities  of 
this  Nation,  and  they  come  here  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  advise  them  that  they 
should  go  back  home  and  take  care  of 
their  jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

(Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  hear  some  of  these  innuendes 
aimed  at  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Postal  Reform.  I  am  reminded  that  few 
questions  are  being  raised  about  the  Na- 
tional Right  to  Work  Committee.  I  know 
all  about  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Postal  Reform.  I  know  Thruston  Mor- 
ton and  Larry  O'Brien,  although  Mr. 
O'Brien  is  not  one  of  my  party.  Cer- 
tainly the  vice  chairmen  listed  on  the 
citizens  committee  letterhead  are  emi- 
nent Americans.  . 

I  do  not  find  these  men  of  the  citizens 
committee  making  extravagant  claims 
or  charges  about  postal  reform.  They 
seem  to  stick  close  to  the  information 
and  recommendations  released  by  the 
Kappel  Commission.  Studies  made  by  the 
Commission  or  its  subcontractors  docu- 
mented the  problems  in  our  postal  sys- 
tem. These  reports  reveal  the  poor  work- 
ing conditions,  the  lack  of  opportunities 
for  oiu:  postal  workers,  the  inefficiencies, 
and  the  archaic  post  office  system. 
These  are  facts. 

But  I  am  not  so  certain  about  some 
of  the  statements  coming  from  the  Na- 
tional Right  to  Work  Committee.  In  my 
own  case,  I  know  for  certain,  the  com- 
mittee made  some  commoits  that  were 
highly  inaccurate  to  say  the  least. 

I  read  several  weeks  ago  in  Right  to 
Work  propaganda  that  this  reform  leg- 


islation contained  compulsory  unionism. 
This  simply  was  not  so.  I  read  many 
other  outlandish  claims.  Many  seem  to 
me  to  be  pipedreams. 

I  am  sure  the  National  Right  to  Work 
Committee  has  found  p>ostal  reform  re- 
warding financially  to  them  through 
their  imtrue  statements  mailed  by  the 
thousands  to  unsuspecting  businessmen. 

While  some  are  making  inquiries 
about  the  citizens  committee,  I  would 
like  to  hear  more  about  the  National 
Right  to  Work  Committee.  It  is  time  we 
have  a  full-scale  investigation  of  this 
organization  and  its  p>olitical  lobbying 
activities  which  they  are  not  allowed  to 
do  as  a  tax-exempt  organization. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GONZALXZ 

Mr.    GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez:  Page 
267,  Immediately  below  line  2,  Insert  the 
following : 

"(f)  notwithstanding  any  provisions  of 
this  title  or  of  any  other  law,  the  rate  of 
postage  of  each  single,  personal,  handwrit- 
ten postal  caird  shall  not  exceed  the  rates 
charged  under  second  class  mall  " 

1^.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  merely  perfects  my  previous 
amendment  so  it  now  reads  that  any 
single  personal  handwritten  postal  card 
shall  not  have  a  rate  of  postage  any 
higher  than  the  postal  rate  for  second- 
cl&ss  material. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  any 
logical,  justifiable  reason  to  oppose  this. 
Why  should  the  first-class  postal  card 
user  have  to  pay  the  freight  when,  if  it 
is  a  personally  handwritten  card,  it  will 
really  serve  the  purposes  of  communica- 
tion for  just  a  plain,  average  American 
citizen. 

I  ask  that  this  be  given  very  serious 
consideration  and  that  this  provision  be 
adopted  before  we  pass  this  bill  out. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise,  in  opposition,  reluctantly  of  coui-se, 
to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  correct. 
It  is  a  very  important  amendment.  We 
did  give  it  thought  within  the  committee, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemtm  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  the  question  why  the  committee, 
If  it  entertained  this  particular  sugges- 
tion on  a  single  personal  handwritten 
postal  card,  why  It  would  reject  the 
proposition  that  the  rate  of  postage  on 
that  card  should  be  higher  than  second- 
class  mail? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  First  of  all,  because 
it  is  handled  first  class  and,  secondly, 
because  the  rate  now  charged  second- 
class  mail  is  abnormally  low  but  will  con- 
sistently be  increased.  And  from  the 
standix>int  of  practical  utilization  of  the 
new  postal  service,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  create  a  monstrous 
deficit. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Well,  now,  It  is  not 
true  that  Life  magazine  pays  about  2.7 
cents  for  the  mailing  of  a  magazine  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco? 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
Is  correct.  But  he  has  his  targets  re- 
versed. He  ought  to  be  zeroing  In  on  the 
Life  rate  and  not  lowering  the  card  rate 
to  the  Life  rate.  In  other  words,  two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  agree  that  two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  but  these 
are  two  wrongs  and  I  want  to  reduce  by 
one.  I  am  saying  Life  magazine  does  get 
this  rate  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  be  depriving  the  average  citizen 
from  using  a  postal  card  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  communication  by  giving  him 
a  higher  rate. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman 
should  have  said  "let  us  make  a  right 
out  of  Life"  by  increasing  their  rate  and 
not  lowering  this  rate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCliURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
enter  into  an  exchange  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
concerning  a  matter  on  which  we  had 
an  exchange  earlier  in  the  day,  that  is, 
with  regard  to  the  wage  differential  or 
area  differential. 

Some  suggestion  was  made  earlier  to- 
day under  rather  restricted  time  limits 
that  the  area  differential  was  by  way  of 
a  wage  base  for  the  entire  Nation  with 
the  area  cost-of-living  increases.  Is  that 
the  understanding  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes.  It  is  left  to  collective 
bargaining.  What  I  anticipate  will  hap- 
pen in  the  final  analysis  is  collective  bar- 
gaining will  be  done  on  a  national  wage 
rate  which  will  be  fixed  and  there  will  be 
designations  of  10,  12,  or  15  high-cost 
areas  to  give  them  an  additional  cost-of- 
Uving  allowance  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wriii  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCXiURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  differen- 
tial for  this  kind  of  a  plan  for  increas- 
ing the  basic  waige  is  that  there  would 
be  two  kinds  of  considerations  taken  into 
account  in  preparing  that  basic  wage  in 
high-wage  areas. 

One  would  be  the  cost  of  living  ap- 
proach, which  the  gentleman  has  already 
mentioned,  the  other  would  be  consid- 
eration of  the  cost  of  labor  in  that  labor 
market,  and  that  is  what  we  recognize 
now  in  the  law  In  the  section  that  au- 
thorizes the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
increase  wages  where  there  is  a  finding 
that  the  Post  Office  is  unable  to  hire 
needed  employees  because  of  a  high-wage 
market. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution,  but 
I  want  to  point  out  one  possible  inequity 
that  will  arise  if  you  have  two  men  in 
different  areas  of  the  coimtry  doing 
identical  work,  working  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  then  retiring,  and 
then  changing  their  place  of  residence. 

You  might  have  somebody  in  New  York 
City  who  has  been  working  there,  and 
who  wants  to  retire,  and  live  in  Bullhead, 
Ariz.,  and  going  to  Bullhead.  Ariz.,  and 
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living  alongside  a  postal 
who  has  done  the  same  work 
period  of  time,  and  who  has 
pension  rate  based  upon  his 

This  is  such  a  glaring 
think  Congress  would  be 
make  some  adjustment  to  it  in 
I  will  admit  that  this  is 
can  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
bargaining   agreements  undir 
tions  that  set  the  basic  wages 
place,  but  I  do  think  it  is 
have  some  written  record 
considerations  were  at  the 
tered  into  this  legislation 
Mr.     THOMPSON     of 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlemajn 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to    " 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.     THOMPSON     of 
Chairman,  I  would  also  like 
question,  and  that  is  when  y 
proposed  this  area  wage,  you 
cost  of  living  is  a  factor.  Wh4t 
standard  of  Uving?  It  may 
that  in  certain  areas  of  the 
cost  of  Uving  is  higher,  but 
of  living  is  also  higher. 

Did  you  contemplate 
fact  that  in  some  of  your 
areas,  where  higher  wag'-s  are 
the  cost  of  Uving  may  be       ' 
part  of  that  higher  cost  of 
cause    they   are   maintaining 
standard  of  Uving  such  as 
having  colored  television 
homes  as  opposed  to  black 
in  the  rural  areas. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I 
man  will  yield,  the  differ 
sion  sets  Hiay  be  an  item 
rather  use  the  example  of  i 
ing  versus  outdoor  plumbing 
that  sort.  That  is  a  good 
course. 

We  do  not  have,  to  the 
knowledge,  a  measure  for 
of  Uving,  but  we  do  have  c 
able  measures  of  the  cost  o: 
we  can  tell  in  any  standard 
metropoUtan  area  of  the 
that  place  stacks  up  with 
rest  of  the  country  as  far  aj 
are  concerned,  and  that 
a  factor.  Whether  people 
ticular   section   go   out 
night,  or  whether  they  go 
Saturday  nights,  or  how 
not  be  relevant  consideraticin 
aU. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr 
say  in  conclusion  that 
loquy  underlines  the  difiacull(y 
at  true  equity  in  this  kind 
ment,  because  we  caimot 
exact    limits    by    which 
proacbed,  and  this  will  be 
collective  bargaining  proces ; 
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Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hxchlkb  of 
West  Virginia:  Page  1«5.  line  24.  after  •'ma- 
jor mail  users"  Insert  "(Including  as  major 
mall  users  mailers  of  moderate  amounts  of 
personal  first  class  mall)". 

Page  166,  line  4,  strike  out  "major  postal 
users'"  and  insert  "such  major  mall  users"". 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  define  "major  mail  users,"  as 
the  phrase  appears  on  page  165  of  the 
bill  in  defining  membership  on  the  Ad- 
visory Council.  The  Advisory  Coimcil 
unfortunately  is  loaded  to  include  an 
8-to-3  majority  against  those  who  rep- 
resent the  public.  What  my  amendment 
does  is  to  recognize  that  major  mail 
users  does  not  necessarily  represent 
third-class  mailers.  Since  56.5  percent  of 
the  total  mail  volume  consists  of  first 
class  mail,  this  is  really  the  major  form 
of  mail.  I  have  in  mind  by  offering  this 
amendment  that  the  average  person  who 
moderate  amounts  of  first-class  mail  de- 
ser\"es  to  be  represented  on  this  Advisory 
Council. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   HECHLER   of  West   Virginia.   I 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 

happy  to  accept  the  amendment  on  this 

side. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  motion 
to  limit  debate  was  agreed  to,  the  Chair 
had  noted  the  names  of  Members  stand- 
ing and  seeking  recogiutlon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 

DULSKI>  . 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  section  102,  the 
Clerk  will   read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

LEGKUITTVI    CONSTBUCTIOIf 

Sec.  103.  An  inference  of  a  legislative  con- 
struction is  not  to  be  drawn  by  reason  of  thfs 
chapter  in  title  39.  United  States  Code,  as 
set  out  in  section  102  of  this  Act  in  which 
a  section  is  placed  nor  by  reason  of  the 
caption   or   catchllne. 

CBOSS    RETXHXNCE 

Sec.  104.  Whenever  reference  Is  made  In  wi- 
other  law  to  a  law  or  part  of  law  which  was 
contained  In  title  39.  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
It  existed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  it  shall  be  considered  to  mean  the 
appropriate  section  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  as  revised  by  section  102  of  this  Act. 
unless  no  such  section  Is  Included  therein, 
and  whenever  reference  is  made  in  any  other 
law  to  the  Postmaster  General  or  Post  Office 
Department,  the  reference  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  mean  the  Postmaster  General  and 
Postal  Service  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
Tmcrc  or  repeal  or  laws 

Sec.  105.  Provisions  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  in  effect  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  but  not  re- 
enacted  by  this  Act,  shall  remain  in  force  as 
rules  or  regulations  of  the  Po«t  Office  Depart- 
ment as  reorganised  by  this  Act,  to  the  ex- 


tent It  is  authorized  to  adopt  such  provisions 
as  rules  or  regulations,  until  they  are  re- 
voked, amended,  or  revised  by  the  Postal 
Service. 

outstanding  orders,  rules,  and  beculations 
Sec.  106.  Orders,  rules,  and  regulations  in 
effect  under  provisions  of  law  repealed,  super- 
seded, or  amended  by  this  title  shall,  to  the 
extent  they  would  have  been  authorized  un- 
der this  title,  remain  in  force  and  effect  as 
the  regulations  and  orders  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  and  shall  be  administered 
and  enforced  under  this  title  as  nearly  as  may 
be  until  specifically  repealed,  amended,  or 
revised  by  the  Postal  Service. 

PRIVATE  express 

Sec.  107.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  re- 
strictions on  the  private  carriage  of  letters 
and  packets  contained  in  chapter  14  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  and  sections  1694- 
1696  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  are  gen- 
erally in  the  public  interest,  but  that  these 
sections  need  further  study  and  evaluation 
in  the  light  of  changes  in  modern  communi- 
cations. The  Postal  Service  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  within  two 
years  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  a  report 
and  recommendation  for  the  modernization 
of  these  provisions  of  law.  In  preparing  this 
report  the  Commission  on  Postal  Costs  and 
Revenues  is  authorized  to  cause  the  Rate 
Boart*  to  conduct  a  rulemaking  proceeding 
on  the  topic  and  to  render  an  opinion  to  the 
Commission  on  whatever  topics  the  Commis- 
sion deems  appropriate. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE     18.     UNITED     STATES 
CODE 

Sec.  108.  Title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  changing  section  12  thereof  to  read 
as  follows: 
"5  12.  Postal  Service  defined 

"The  term  'Postal  Service'  and  the  term 
'United  States  Postal  Service",  as  used  in  this 
title,  means  the  'United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice" established  by  section  102  of  title  39  and 
every  employee  thereof,  whether  or  not  he 
has  taken  the  oath  of  office."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  '"Post  Office  Depart- 
ment'" in  section  441  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    "United  States  Postal  Service"; 

(3)  by  amending  the  first  two  paragraphs 
of  section  500  thereof  to  read  as  follows : 

"Whoever,  with  Intent  to  defraud,  falsely 
m.ikes.  forges,  counterfeits,  engraves,  or 
prints  any  order  in  Imitation  of  or  purport- 
ing to  be  a  money  order  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  or  by  the  United  States 
Postal  Service,  or  by  any  postmaster  or  agent 
thereof;  or 

"Whoever  forges  or  counterfeits  the  signa- 
ture of  any  postmaster,  assistant  postmas- 
ter, chief  clerk,  or  clerk,  upon  or  to  any  mon- 
ey order,  or  postal  note  or  blank  therefor  pro- 
vided or  issued  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice, or  of  any  foreign  country,  and  payable 
In  the  United  States,  or  any  material  signa- 
ture or  Indorsement  thereon,  or  any  material 
signature  to  any  receipt  or  certificate  of 
Identification  thereof;  or"; 

(4)  by  amending  the  last  three  paragraphs 
of  section  501  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

""Whoever  makes  or  prints,  or  authorizes 
to  be  made  or  printed,  any  postage  stamp, 
stamped  envelope,  or  postal  card,  of  the  kind 
authorized  and  provided  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  or  by  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  without  the  special  authority  and 
direction  of  said  Department  or  Postal  Serv- 
ice; or 

•"Whoever  after  such  postage  stamp, 
stamped  envelope,  or  postal  card  has  been 
printed,  with  intent  to  defraud,  delivers  the 
same  to  any  person  not  authorized  by  an 
Instrument  in  writing,  duly  executed  under 
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the  hand  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
seal  of  the  Post  Office  Department  or  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  to  receive  It — 
"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both."; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment" In  section  612,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Postal  Service"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
^nent"  in  section  876,  wherever  appearing 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Postal  Service"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  ""Post  Office  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States"  wherever  appear- 
ing In  section  877,  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ""United  States  Postal  Service"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "'any  postal  Inspector, 
any  postmaster,  officer,  or  employee  In  the 
field  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department," 
In  section  1114,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'"any  postal  inspector,  any  postmaster,  officer, 
or  employee  in  the  field  service  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service""; 

(9)  by  striking  out  ""Post  Office  Depart- 
ment"' In  section  1341,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•United  States  Postal  Service""; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States'"  in  section  1342, 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""United  States 
Postal  Service"'; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
in  section  1463  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  "United  States  Postal  Service"; 

(12)  by  striking  out  "section  500  of  title 
39"  in  section  1696  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  1401  of  title  39"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
wherever  api>earing  in  section  1699  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  ""the  United  States 
Postal  Service"; 

(14)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1703  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whoever,  being  a  postmaster  or 
Postal  Service  employee,  unlawfully  detains, 
delays,  or  opens  any  letter,  postal  card, 
package,  bag.  or  mall  entrusted  to  him  or 
which  shall  come  into  his  possession,  and 
which  was  Intended  to  be  conveyed  by  mall, 
or  carried  or  delivered  by  any  carrier  or  other 
employee  of  the  Postal  Service,  or  forwarded 
through  or  delivered  from  any  post  office  or 
station  thereof  established  by  authority  of 
the  Postmaster  General  or  the  United  States 
Postal  Service;  or  secretes,  or  destroys  any 
such  letter,  postal  card,  package,  bag,  or  mail, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  9500  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both."; 

(15)  by  amending  section  1704  thereof  to 
read  as  follows : 

"5  1704.  Keys  or  locks  stolen  or  reproduced 

"Whoever  steals,  purloins,  embezzles,  or 
obtains  by  false  pretense  any  key  suited  to 
any  lock  adopted  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment or  the  United  States  Postal  Service  and 
in  use  on  any  of  the  malls  or  bags  thereof,  or 
any  key  to  any  lock  box,  lock  drawer,  or  other 
authorized  receptacle  for  the  deposit  or  de- 
livery of  mail  matter;  or 

••Whoever  knowingly  and  unlawfully 
makes,  forges,  or  counterfeits  any  such  key, 
or  possesses  any  such  mail  lock  or  key  with 
the  Intent  unlawfully  or  Improperly  to  use, 
sell,  or  otherwise  disfKise  of  the  same,  or  to 
cause  the  same  to  be  unlawfully  or  Improp- 
erly used,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of;  or 

•'Whoever,  being  engaged  as  a  contractor 
or  otherwise  In  the  manufacture  of  any  such 
mail  lock  or  key,  delivers  any  finished  or 
unfinished  lock  or  the  Interior  part  thereof 
or  key,  used  or  designed  for  use  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  or  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  to  any  person  not  duly  authorized 
under  the  hand  of  the  Postmaster  General 
and  the  seal  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
or  the  United  States  Postal  Service,  to  receive 
the  same,  unless  the  person  receiving  It  is 
the  contractor  for  ftu'nlshing  the  same  or 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  thereof  in  the 
manner  authorized  by  the  contract,  or  the 
agent  of  such  manufacturer — 


"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years  or  both,"; 

(16)  by  amending  section  1709  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

'"i  1709.  Theft  of  mall  matter  by  postmaster 
or  wnployee 
•"Whoever,  being  a  postmaster  rar  Postal 
Service  employee,  embezzles  any  letter,  post- 
al card,  package,  bag,  or  mall  or  any  article 
or  thing  contained  therein  entrusted  to  him 
or  which  comes  Into  his  possession  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  mall,  or  carried  or  deliv- 
ered by  any  carrier,  messenger,  agent,  or 
other  person  employed  in  any  department  of 
the  Postal  Service,  or  forwarded  through  or 
delivered  from  any  post  office  or  station 
thereof  established  by  authority  of  the  Poet- 
master  General  or  the  United  States  Postal 
Service;  or  steals,  abstracts,  or  removes  from 
any  such  letter,  package,  bag.  or  mall,  any 
article  or  thing  contained  therein,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both.""; 

(17)  by  striking  out  "'Post  Office  Depart- 
ment"" in  section  1711.  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "'United  States  Postal  Service""; 

(18)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
wherever  appearing  in  section  1711,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Commission  on  Pos- 
tal Costs  and  Revenues  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service"; 

(19)  by  striking  out  "Post  Offic  Depart- 
ment"" in  section  1712  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ""United  States  Postal  Service"; 

(20)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General"' 
wherever  appearing  In  section  1715  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Postal 
Service"'; 

(21)  (A)  by  amending  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  paragraphs  of  section  1716  thereof 
t-   read    as  follows: 

"The  Postal  Service  may  permit  the  trans- 
mission in  the  mails  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  it  shall  prescribe  as  to  prepa- 
ration and  packing,  of  any  such  articles 
which  are  not  outwardly  or  of  their  own  force, 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  life,  health,  or 
property. 

"The  Postal  Service  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  permit  the  transmission  in  the 
malls,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
it,  of  live  scorpions,  which  are  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  medical  research  or  for  the 
manufacture  of  anti-venom.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  Include  such  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  packaging  of  such  live  scorpions 
for  transmission  in  the  mails  as  the  Postal 
Service  deems  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
protection  of  Postal  Service  personnel  and 
of  the  public  generally  and  for  ease  of 
handling  by  such  personnel  and  by  any  indi- 
vidual connected  with  such  research  or  man- 
ufacture. Nothing  contained  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
transmission  in  the  mails  of  Uve  scorpions 
by  means  of  aircraft  engaged  In  the  carriage 
of  passengers  for  compensation   or  hire. 

"The  transmission  in  the  mails  of  poison- 
ous drugs  and  medicines  may  be  limited  by 
the  Postal  Service  to  shipment  of  such 
articles  from  the  manufacturer  thereof  or 
dealer  therein  to  Ucensed  physicians,  sur- 
geons, dentists,  pharmacists,  druggists, 
cosmetologists,  barbers,  and  veterinarians 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  shall 
prescribe."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General"" 
wherever  else  appearing  In  section  1716 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Postal 
Service'"; 

(22)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
in  section  1718  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Postal  Service"; 

(23)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment"' wherever  appearing  in  section  1721 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "United  States 
Postal  Service""; 

(24)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment" in  section  1722  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•United  States  Postal  Service"; 


(26)  by  striking  out  "the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral" in  section  1723  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "a  duly  authorized  officer  of  the 
Postal  Service'"; 

(36)  by  amending  section  1724  thereof  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"i  1724.  Postage  on  mail  deUvered  by  foreign 
vessels 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  treaty  or 
convention  the  Postal  Service  may  require 
the  transportation  by  any  steamship  of  mail 
between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
port  at  the  compensation  fixed  under  au- 
thority of  law.  Upon  refusal  by  the  master  or 
the  commander  of  such  steamship  or  vessel 
to  accept  the  mall,  when  tendered  by  the 
Postal  Service  or  its  representative,  the  col- 
lector or  other  officer  of  the  port  empowered 
to  grant  clearance,  on  notice  of  the  refusal 
aforesaid,  shall  withhold  clearance,  until  the 
collector  or  other  officer  of  the  port  ts  in- 
formed by  the  Postal  Service  or  its  repre- 
sentative that  the  master  or  commander  of 
the  steamship  or  vessel  has  accepted  the  mail 
or  that  conveyance  by  his  steamship  or  vessel 
Is  no  longer  required  by  the  Postal  Service"; 

(27)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
in  section  1725  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Postal  Service"; 

(28)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
in  section  1729  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Postal  Service"; 

(29)  by  striking  out  "'Postmaster  General" 
in  section  1730  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Postal  Service"; 

(30)  (A)  by  amending  section  1733  to  read 
as  follows: 

"J  1733.  Mailing  periodical  pubUcations 
without  prepajrment  of  postage 
'•Whoever,  except  as  permitted  by  law, 
knowingly  mails  any  periodical  publication 
without  the  payment  of  postage,  or  being  a 
postmaster  or  postal  official  knowingly  per- 
mits any  periodical  publication  to  be  mailed 
without  prepajrment  of  postage,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both."; 

(B)  by  amending  the  table  of  contents  of 
chapter  83  by  striking  out — 
'•1733.  Affidavits     relating     to     second-class 

mail." 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof — 
"1733.  MaUlng  periodical  publications  with- 
out prepayment  of  postage"'; 
and 

(31)  by  striking  out  In  section  3061. 
"Postmaster  General""  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof   "Postal  Service"'. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  225(f)  of  the  Act  of 
December  16,  1967  (81  SUt.  643;  3  U.S.C. 
356).  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (C), 
(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (D)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
";  and"",  and  (3)  by  adding  following  para- 
graph (D)   a  new  paragraph  (E)   as  follows: 

"•(E)  the  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Postal  Costs  and  Revenues  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  secUon  108(b)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code.". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)(1)  of  seciton  19  of 
title  3.  United  States  Code.  U  amended  by 
striking  out  'Postmaster  General.". 

(c)  Section  101  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Post 
Office  Department.". 

(d)(1)  Paragraph  seventh  of  section  5136 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  24  seventh),  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  ••or  by  the  Postal  Service"  after 
"nor  to  bonds,  notes,  and  other  obUgations 
Issued  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority". 

(2)  Section  602(c)  of  the  Act  of  August  7, 
1056  (70  Stat.  1113),  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1701d-3(c) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 306  of  the  Penalty  Mall  Act  of  1948  (39 
U.S.C.  321n)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"section  864  of  title  39.  United  SUtes  Code". 

(3)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
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1948  (63  Stftt.  431).  »•  »inMi<le<^(12  U.S.C. 
noie(») )  !•  amended  by  itrHaiig  out  "39 
United  States  Code  321n"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereot  "39  United  States  Code  664". 

(e)  SecUon  8(b)  of  the  SmaiU  Business 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  107  of  the  Act 
of  October  11,  1967  (81  Stat.  261  ;  15  U.S.C. 
637tb)  (15) )  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  4154  of  title  39.  Ui  ited  States 
Code"  which  appears  In  paragraph  15  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  ""  ''  *'*'"" 
39.  United  States  Code". 

(f)  Section  2(f)  of  the  Act  of  1  lay  28.  1963 
(77  Stat.  50;  16  U5.C.  4601-1  (f)).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "secUoi  i  4154,  title 
39  United  States  Code",  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "secUon  654  of  UU«  39,  United 
States  Code". 

(g)  SecUon  8  of  title  17.  Ui  ited  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
ice";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section 
39"   and   inserting    In  lieu   then  of  "section 
1610  of  title  39". 

(h)  Section  1(d)  of  the  Act  of 
(52  Stat.  631),  as  amended  (56 
U.S.C.  611(d)).  is  further  amended  by  strlk 
Ing  out  "fUe  with  the  Postmasur  General  a 
sworn  statement  in  complianos  with  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  August  24.  11  12  (37  SUt 
653),  as  amended",  auad  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof,  "file  with  the  Postal  Si  rvice  infor- 
mation m  compliance  with  sec  Ion  1609  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code". 

(l)(l)   SecUon  2341(3)   of  Utl^  28,  United 
States    Code,    is    amended    by 
paragraphs    (B)    and    (C)    and 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

'■(B)  the  Secretary  when  ths  order  was 
entered  by  the  Secretary  of  AgrK  ulture; 

"(C)   the  Administration,  wh^n  the  order 
was  entered  by  the  MariUme 
tion:  and 

"(D)    the  Postal  Service   when  the  order 
was  a  decision  rendered  by  the 
Ice."  . 

(2)  Section  2342  of  Utle  28.  r  nlted  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tions (3)  and  (4)  and  inser  Ing  In  lieu 
thereof: 

"(3)  such  final  orders  of  the  lederal  Marl 
time  Commission  or  the  Maritime  Adminls 
tratlon  entered  under  chapters  23  and  23i 
of  Utle  46  as  are  subject  to  Jullclal  review 
under  section  830  of  title  46; 

"(4)  all  final  orders  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission    made    reviewable 
2239  of  Utle  42;   and 

"(5)  all  final  decisions  of  the 
ice  made  reviewable  by  secUon 
39  ". 

(J)(l)  The  sixth  subdivision 
of  the  Act  of  July  31.  1894  (28  Stat.  206;  31 
use.  72  Plfth).  and  the  second  proviso  of 
secUon  10  of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912  (37 
Stat.  559;  31  U.S.C.  72  Plfth),  are  repealed 

(2)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  1  larch  6,  1946 
(60  Stat.  31).  as  amended   (31 
Is  further  amended  by  lnsertln( 
master  General."  the  following 
Service.". 

(3)  Section  1302  of  the  Act  ot 
as    amended    (31    U.S.C.    724a 
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use.   129) 
after  "Post- 
"the  Postal 

July  27. 1956. 

__    ^,_     is    further 

amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
thereto:  "Notwithstanding  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section  Judgments  against  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  ac  Ivitles  of  the 
Postal  Service  shall  be  paid  ly  the  Postal 
Service  out  of  any  funds  ava  lable  to  It.". 

(4)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  i  September  30. 
1890  (26  Stat.  511;  31  U.S.C.  1(28)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(k)  (1)  Section  411  (f)  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1949.  as  amended  |(68  SUt.  620; 
40  U.S.C.  356(f))  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  In  the  third  proviso  "section 
205  of  the  Post  Office  Depart  Hient  Property 
Act  of  1964"  and  inserting  la  Ueu  thereof 


"section  1003  of  title  39,  United  States  Code", 


(2)  Item  (16)  of  section  602(d)  of  the  Act 
of  June  30,  1940  (63  Stat.  401).  as  amended 
(40  UjB.C.  474  (16) )  Is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(16)  The  Postal  Service;". 

(3)  Section  16  of  the  Act  of  September  9, 
1959  (73  Stat.  483;  40  U.C.C.  615)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  16.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  repeal — 

"(1)  existing  authorizations  for  the  leas- 
ing of  buildings  by  and  for  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  or 

"(2)  the  authority  conferred  bj-  law  on 
the  Postal  Service.". 

(4)  The  third  proviso  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  August  10,  1939  (50  SUt.  479),  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  723)  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "insofar  as  such  loss,  destruc- 
tion, or  damage  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Post- 
master General  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  March  17,  1882.  as  amended  (U.S.C. 
1934  edition,  title  39,  sec.  49)".  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "insofar 
as  such  loss,  destruction  or  damage  relates 
to  property  of  the  PosUl  Service  chargeable 
to  Its  officers  or  employees ". 

(5)  Section  3a  of  the  Government  Losses 
In  Shipment  Act  as  added  by  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  August  10.  1939  (63  SUt.  1358;  40 
use.  724),  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
the  colon  immediately  preceding  the  proviso 
and  inserting  a  period  In  Ueu  thereof;  and 
( B I  by  striking  out  the  proviso. 

(1)  Section  602(1)  of  the  Act  of  August 
20.  1964  (78  Sut.  529;  42  U.S.C.  2942(1)). 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  4154  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "section  654  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code". 

(m)  Section  405(1)  of  the  Act  of  August  23. 
1958  (72  SUt.  762;  49  US  C.  1375(1)).  is 
hereby  repealed. 

SEPAKABIITrT    OF    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  110.  If  a  part  of  Utle  39.  United  States 
Code,  as  revised  by  section  102  of  this  Act  is 
held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  title  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby;  and  If  any  other 
part  of  thU  Act  is  held  to  be  invalid  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

TKANSmONAL  EXPENSES 

Sec.  111.  Expenses  of  the  United  SUtes 
PosUl  Service  as  esubllshed  by  section  102 
of  this  Act  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  unUl  the  date  of  commencement  of 
operations  of  the  Postal  Service,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  necessary  expenses  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Post  Office  Department 
as  now  constituted. 

APPOINTMENT    OP    POSTMASTERS    AND    OTHER 
EMPIX>TEES     ON     MERTr     BASIS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Between  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  the  effective  date  of 
section  102  of  this  Act,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  appoint  postmasters  at  offices  of 
all  classes  in  the  competitive  civil  service  by 
one  of  the  three  following  methods  which 
shall  be  appUed  In  the  following  order  of 
precedence : 

(1)  by  selection  of  a  qualified  employee 
serving  at  the  post  office  where  the  vacancy 
occurs,  Including  an  acting  postmaster  who 
was  serving  cHi  January  1,  1969.  who  shal' 
acquire  a  cewnpetltlve  sUtus  upon  being 
appointed  poetniasten 

(2)  if  no  qualified  employee  serving  at  the 
post  office  where  the  vacancy  occurs  Is  avail- 
able for,  and  willing  to  accept,  appointment 
by  method  described  In  subparagraph  (1), 
by  selection  of  a  qualified  employee  serving 
in  the  postel  field  service;  or 

(3)  if  no  qualified  employee  is  available 
for.  and  wUUng  to  accept,  i^polntment  by 
the  methods  described  In  subparagraph  (1) 
or  (2),  by  competitive  examination  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  6, 
United  SUtes  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service. 


Enactment  of  this  subsection  shaU  not  »f- 
fect  the  aUtus  or  tenure  of  postmasters  In 
office  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  In  the  selection,  appointment,  and 
promotion  of  employees  of  the  Postal  Service 
t>etween  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  the  effective  date  of  section  102  of  this 
Act.  no  pcrfltlcal  test  or  qualification  shaU 
be  permitted  or  given  consideration,  and  all 
such  personnel  actions  shaU  be  taken  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  fitness.  Any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  PosUl  Service  who  violates  this 
subsection  shaU  be  removed  from  office  or 
otherwise  disciplined  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures for  disciplinary  action  established 
pursuant  to  law. 

(2)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  officers  whose 
appointment  is  vested  in  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  or  to  the  selection,  appointment,  or 
promotion  to  a  position  designated  by  the 
Civil  Service  Conmilsslon  as  a  position  of  a 
confidential  or  policy-determining  character 
or  as  a  position  to  be  filled  by  a  noncareer 
executive  assignment. 

StTPPLEMENTAL    LEGISLATION 

Sec.  113.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
that  further  legislation  be  enacted  prior  to 
the  date  of  commencement  of  operations  by 
the  Postal  Service  as  esUbllshed  by  this  Act, 
giving  additional  guidance  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice concerning  the  division  of  costs  among 
the  several  classes  of  mall  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Sec.  114.  This  section  and  sections  110 
through  113  of  this  Act.  and  sections  108- 
110  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  as  en- 
acted by  section  102  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  title, 
the  other  provisions  of  this  tlUe  shaU  become 
effective  on  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  operations  of  the  Postal  Service  as  esUb- 
llshed by  section  102  of  this  Act.  The  date 
of  commencement  of  operations  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Commission  on  Postal  Cosu  and  Rev- 
enues and  published  by  It  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister; such  date  shall  be  within  one  year  af- 
ter the  enactment  of  this  section. 

TITLE  II— SALARY  ADJUSTMENT 

COMPENSATION    CHANGES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Postmaster  General,  un- 
der regulations  made  by  him.  shall  Increase 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  and  basic 
pay  of  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment so  that  such  rates  virtll  equal,  as  nearly 
as  practicable.  108  per  centum  of  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  and  basic  pay  In  ef- 
fect Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Such  Increases  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  Aprtl  16.  1970.  This 
section  does  not  apply  to  employees  in  posi- 
tions In  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Retroactive  pay,  compensation,  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  Act 
only  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  in  the 
service  of  the  United  SUtes  (including 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States)  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  except  that  such  retroactive  pay,  com- 
pensation, or  salary  shall  be  paid — 

(1)  to  an  officer  or  employee  who  retired, 
dxuing  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  began  on  or 
after  April  16,  1970,  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  service*  ren- 
dered during  such  period;   and 

(2)  In  accordance  with  subchapter  Vni 
of  chapter  56  of  title  6,  United  SUtes  Code, 
relating  to  settlement  of  accounts,  for  serv- 
ices rendered,  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
began  on  or  after  April  16,  1970,  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  an 
officer  or  employee  who  died  during  such 
period. 
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Such  retroactive  pay,  compensation,  or  sal- 
ary shall  not  be  considered  as  basic  pay  for 
the  purposes  of  subchapter  III  of  chaper  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
civil  service  retirement,  or  any  other  retire- 
ment law  or  retirement  system.  In  the  case 
of  any  such  retired  or  deceased  officer  or 
employee. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes, 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  discharged  from  hos- 
plUUzation  following  such  training  and  serv- 
ice, shall  Include  the  period  provided  by 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 
individual  to  a  position  In  or  under  the 
United  SUtes  Government. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  indi- 
vidual is  eUglble  under  chapter  87  of  tiUe 
5.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  group  life 
Insurance  for  Government  employees,  all 
changes  in  rates  of  pay.  compensation,  and 
salary  which  result  from  the  enactment  of 
this  section  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
become  effective  as  of  the  date  of  such  en- 
actment. 

TRANSITIONAL   COLLECTIVE   BARGAINING 

Sec.  202.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  labor  organizations  that  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  section  hold 
national  exclusive  recognition  rights  granted 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  shall  negoti- 
ate an  agreement  or  agreements  covering 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  of  the 
employees  represented  by  such  labor  orga- 
nizations. The  parties  shall  commence  bar- 
gaining for  such  agreement  or  agreemenU 
not  later  than  thirty  days  following  delivery 
of  a  writun  request  therefor  by  a  labor  orga- 
nization to  the  Postmaster  General  or  by  the 
Postmaster  General  to  a  labor  organization. 
Any  agreement  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  continue  In  force  after  the  com- 
mencement oi  operations  of  the  United 
SUtes  Postal  Service  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  recognized  col- 
lective bargaining  representatives  pursuant 
to  subchapter  n  of  chapter  2  of  tlUe  39. 

(b)  Any  agreement  negotiated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  estebllsh  a  new  wage  sched- 
ule whereunder  postal  employees  will  reach 
the  maximum  pay  step  for  their  respective 
labor  grades  after  not  more  than  eight  years 
of  satisfactory  service  in  such  grades.  The 
agreemenU  shail  provide  that  where  an  em- 
ployee had  sufficient  satisfactory  service  In 
the  pay  step  he  occupied  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  to  have  qualified  for  advance- 
ment to  the  next  highest  pay  step  under  the 
new  wage  schedule,  had  such  schedule  been 
in  effect  throughout  the  period  of  such  serv- 
ice, the  employee  shall  be  advanced  to  such 
next  tiighest  pay  step  in  the  new  schedule 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  new  schedule. 

(c)  An  agreement  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  become  effective  at  any  time 
after  the  commencement  of  bargaining.  In 
accordance  vrtth  the  terms  thereof.  The  Post- 
master General  shall  establish  wag^.  hours, 
and  working  conditions  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  any  agreement  or  agreemenU 
made  pursiiant  to  this  secUon  notwithsUnd- 
ing  the  provisions  of  any  law  other  than 
title  39. 

(d)  If  the  parties  fail  to  reach  agreement 
within  ninety  days  of  the  commencement  of 
collective  bargaining,  a  factfinding  panel 
will  be  esUbllshed  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  section  228(b)  of  title  39.  unless  the 
parties  have  previously  agreed  to  another 
procedure  for  a  binding  resolution  of  their 
differences.  If  the  parties  fall  to  reach  agree- 
ment wlttiin  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of 
the  commencement  of  coUecUve  bargaining, 
and  if  they  have  not  agreed  to  another  pro- 


cedure for  binding  resolution,  an  arbitration 
board  shall  be  esUbllshed  to  provide  conclu- 
sive and  binding  arbitration  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  section  228(c)  of  title  39. 

(e)  AgreemenU  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  expenditures  made  under  such 
agreemenU  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
vUlon  of  R.S.  3679.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665). 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  only, 
"Title  39"  means  Title  39  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  as  revised  and  reenacted  by  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  Act. 

EPFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  203.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DUIiSKI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  committee 
amendment  beginning  on  page  293,  line 
5,  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    XmALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  Strike 
out  all  of  lines  6  through  17  on  page  312  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sbc.  114.  This  section  and  sections  110 
through  113  of  this  Act,  and  sections  108- 
110  and  section  1251  of  tlUe  39,  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  enacted  by  section  102  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment oT  this  Act.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  the  other  provisions  of 
this  title  (Including  the  provisions  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by  section 
102  of  this  Act)  shall  become  effective  within 
one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  on 
the  date  or  dates  established  therefor  by  the 
Commission  on  Postal  CosU  and  Revenues 
and  published  by  It  in  the  Federal  Register." 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Recori). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
schedule  will  be,  if  this  bill  passes  and 
becomes  law,  for  the  President  to  ap- 
point the  commissioners  and  at  some 
point  within  the  year  when  they  are 
ready,  they  will  issue  a  proclamation 
smd  the  new  establishment  will  go  into 
effect. 

This  amendment  was  cleared  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  simply 
enables  the  President  to  also  appoint 
at  some  time  before  they  actually  go 
into  operation  a  Postal  Rate  Board.  This 
is  done  so  that  they  may  get  a  staff  up, 
hold  preliminary  hearings,  and  be  ready 
to  go  on  time. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  think  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  adopted.  It  is 
very  necessary  for  the  institution  of  and 
getting  a  new  system  underway. 

Mr.  DUISKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  I  understand  this 
amendment  makes  no  major  change  in 
the  timetable  for  commencing  opera- 
tions of  the  new  Postal  Establishment. 
It  simply  permits  the  President  to  make 
all  the  major  appointments  to  the  Postal 
Rate  Board  far  enough  in  advance  of 
commencing  operations  so  that  they  can 
do  all  the  necessary  preliminary  work. 

I  see  no  reason  to  object  to  the  amend- 
ment and  am  pleased  to  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DerwinskD   rise? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
support  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Since  we  are  on  this  point, 
and  I  intended  to  take  my  own  5  min- 
utes if  I  could  be  recognized  to  ask  the 
committee  members  as  to  the  economic 
effect  of  this  bill  which  incorporates  a 
pay  increase  but  that  does  not  carry  con- 
currently with  it  an  increase  in  revenues. 
How  long  does  the  committee  tmticipate 
it  will  be  before  increased  revenues  will 
be  received  to  make  up  for  the  increased 
costs  imposed  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  President  has  sent  up 
a  rate  bill  to  the  Congress  asking  for  an 
8-cent  stamp.  We  discussed  this  yester- 
day during  the  debate.  I  made  the  point 
that  the  President  had  sent  up  this  mes- 
sage asking  for.  oh  I  guess,  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  new  revenue  in  this  rate 
measure  and  not  a  single  Member  of  the 
435  Members  could  be  found  in  this  even 
numbered  year  to  even  introduce  a  biU. 

I  think  most  of  us  on  the  committee, 
however,  have  been  waiting  to  see  what 
happens  to  postal  reform  and  to  see 
whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  pay  raise. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Olsen)  held  extensive  hearings  on  rates 
and  our  committee  is  ready  to  move  and 
carry  out  our  responsibilities  as  soon  as 
we  see  what  the  House  and  Senate  are 
going  to  do  on  reform. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  I  sun  trying  to  get  the  com- 
mittee to  give  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  now  sitting,  its  best  estimate  as 
to  when  increased  revenues  from  any 
rate  adjustments  will  catch  up  with  the 
increased  costs. 

I  understand  that  the  increased  costs 
in  this  bill  over  a  period  of  1  year  will 
be  about  $1  billion.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No,  the  actual  pay  raises 
carried  in  this  bill  would  resiilt  in  just 
imder  $500  million  on  an  aimual  basis. 
When  the  compression  goes  into  effect, 
there  will  be  other  Increases.  And  we 
passed  a  6-percent  pay  raise  in  April, 
which  most  of  us  voted  for. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  not  trying  to  fix  any 
blame  by  discussing  who  voted  for  what. 
I  am  trying  to  get  an  estimate  from  the 
committee  as  to  when  is  the  earliest 
possible  time  increased  revenues  will 
catch  tip  with  the  increased  costs  that 
this  bill  will  bring  about  if  it  is  passed. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  discharged  my  re- 
sponsibilities, but  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
chalnnan  or  any  other  member  of  the 
committee. 
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Mr.  JONAS.  Can  anyone  giv  s  me  an 
estimate?  The  committee  must  h  ave  con- 
sidered that  point. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  CI  lairman. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  The  adminlstra  .ion  sent 
over  a  message  on  the  subject  but  no 
Member  introduced  legislation. '  The  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  wants  me  V*  answer 
when  we  will  consider  the  subject.  We 
have  had  extensive  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal even  though  the  bill  was  not  in- 
troduced. The  subcommittee  chairman. 
Mr.  Olskn  has  been  working.  low  can 
we  count  what  the  entire  cos  will  be 
when  this  new  agency  does  no  go  into 
effect  for  over  a  year? 

We  are  ready  to  work  further  on  rates 
as  soon  as  we  get  a  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  We  do  not  havd  to  wait 
on  the  President  to  send  up  a  bi:  1,  do  we? 
Why  does  not  the  committee  br  mg  a  bill 
out?  I  am  just  trying  to  get  sdme  esti- 
mate as  to  what  the  economic  effect  of 
this  bill  will  be.  I  assumed  the  commit- 
tee would  have  at  least  an  estin  ate  as  to 
when  the  new  ratemaking  proc^ures  set 
up  In  this  bill  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  revenue  to  catch  up  with 
the  new  costs  created  by  the  bj  11. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  feel  sure  thai,  if  both 
Houses  act  expeditiously,  we  sJiould  get 
some  interim  financing  during  1971. 

In  addition,  we  have  some  su  jplemen- 
tal  appropriations  in  this  bill  \^  hich  will 
help  out  in  the  progrsmi  Mr.  Jonas  asks 
about. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  :;  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  fi»r  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  We  estimate  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  he  postal 
deficit  next  year  may  be  $2.5  bi!  lion.  Part 
of  that  will  be  caused  by  th*  built-in 
cost  increases  in  this  bill.  Befcre  we  get 
to  a  final  vote  on  the  bill,  I  vould  like 
to  have  the  best  estimate  th4t  anyone 
on  the  committee  can  make  a(  to  when 
we  will  catch  up  with  the  increased  costs 
that  are  brought  about  as  a  res  ilt  of  this 
bill  if  it  is  enacted. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  The  answer  to  hat  ques- 
tion is  "Never." 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  only  answer  I  get,  and 
not  from  a  member  of  the  conimittee,  is 
"Never." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  wish  to  idvise  the 
gentleman  that  he  is  absolutely  correct 
when  he  points  to  the  problen.  but  he 
should  keep  in  mind  that  in  one  of  his 
final  messages,  to  Congress,  President 
Johnson  recommended  a  raU   increase 
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It  has  not  been  acted  upon,  and  neither 
has  the  one  recommended  tq  Congress 
by  President  Nixon.  I  would  oresume.  if 
I  do  not  misinterpret  Chairman  Dulski, 
that  once  we  get  through  this  reform 
bill,  we  could  turn  our  attention  to  the 
rate  question.  Certainly  we  ould  move 
much  faster  than  the  year  an  1  a  half  it 
took  us  to  produce  this  reforn  bill.  Oth- 


erwise, the  machinery  of  this  reform  bill 
wiD  go  to  work  and  match  rates  to  ex- 
penses. The  new  Postal  Service  will  be 
self-financing. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  like  to  say,  with- 
out blaming  anyone,  that  I,  for  one,  wish 
the  committee  had  Incorporated  in  this 
reorganization  and  reform  bill  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  assure  that  revenues 
wUl  be  increased  sufficiently  to  cover  the 
increased  costs  built  into  the  postal  oper- 
ations by  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
<Mr.  Udall)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    SATLOR 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Satlor:  On  page 
310.  beginning  with  line  4,  strike  out  all 
of  the  language  to  and  including  line  32  on 
page  311,  and  renumber  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  people  on  my  right  pay 
a  little  attention  to  this  amendment  be- 
cause this  is  the  only  political  amend- 
ment that  has  l)een  offered  here  today, 
but  this  is  a  political  amendment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  people  on  my  right  pay 
a  little  attention  to  this  amendment,  be- 
cause this  is  the  only  political  amend- 
ment that  has  ever  been  offered  here 
today,  and  this  is  a  political  amendment, 
and  I  do  not  make  any  excuses  for  offer- 
ing it. 

Prom  the  time  we  have  had  a  post 
office — and  Ben  Franklin  established  it — 
the  party  that  controlled  the  White 
House  controlled  appointment  of  the 
postmasters.  That  was  until  January  of 
last  year,  when  the  present  administra- 
tion took  over  and  we  got  a  Postmaster 
General  who  comes  from  down  in  Ala- 
bama. I  call  him  the  Trojan  horso  in  our 
administration,  because  he  changed  the 
entire  setup.  What  he  did  was  to  say  his 
party  in  the  White  House  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  appointing 
postmasters. 

This  bill  even  gives  that  man  who  Is 
now  the  Postmaster  General  another 
goodie.  What  does  it  do?  It  says  vmtil 
this  Corporation  comes  into  effect,  the 
Postmaster  General  has  the  right  to  ap- 
point 4.000  postmasters  all  over  the 
country.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  say  he 
does  not  have  that  right.  He  will  not  give 
that  right  to  the  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Maybe  he  will  give  it  to 
the  Democratic  Members  of  Congress  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, but  this  gentleman  has  been  Post- 
master General  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
understand  there  are  3,000  vacancies  and 
he  has  not  appointed  anybody. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  right,  and  he  has 
not  appointed  anybody.  All  I  am  trying 


to  say  by  this  amendment  that  I  am  not 
going  to  give  him  the  right  to  appoint 
anybody.  I  do  not  think  he  should. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
get  pretty  solid  support  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  all  I  am  asking 
for,  because  I  doubt  if  I  will  get  much 
support  on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DEJRWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  advise  the  gentleman  the  latest 
cloakroom  rumor  is  that  after  our  dear 
Democratic  friends  have  their  battle  for 
party  leadeiship  next  January,  the  loser 
may  get  the  post  of  Postmaster  General. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  may  be,  and  I 
daresay  he  will  treat  we  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  present  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
an  old  friend  of  mine  and  I  bleed  for 
him.  I  would  like  to  get  him  some  pa- 
tronage, but  I  do  not  have  that  much 
influence.  I  do  not  know  what  I  can  do 
about  it,  but  I  will  bleed  for  him  and 
sympathize  with  him  a  little  bit. 

Let  me  say  to  some  of  my  friends  on 
the  Democratic  side,  before  we  vote — 
because  there  was  a  great  deal  of  laugh- 
ter, and  I  thought  a  murmur  of  support 
for  this  amendment — what  the  gentle- 
man strikes  out  is  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
Dantelsi.  The  thrust  of  the  amendment 
which  is  in  the  bill  and  was  authored  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Daniels),  was  to  make  sure  the  interim 
acting  postmsisters  who  were  still  in  the 
office  could  be  considered  for  these  ap- 
pointments by  the  Postmaster  General 
along  with  career  employees  in  those  of- 
fices. Make  no  mistake  about  It.  we  make 
a  big  mistake  if  we  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  he  could 
consider  them? 
Mr.  UDALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
he  will  consider  them? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  do  not  think  he  will. 
Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  pretty 
close  to  h'im,  and  the  gentleman  ought 
to  know. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Saylor). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Saylor)  there 
were — ayes  51,  noes  95. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Postal 
Reorganization  and  Salary  Adjustment 
Act  of  1970  constitutes  a  much-needed 
reform  of  a  post  office  which  now  op- 
erates imder  many  archaic  and  unduly 
restrictive  rules.  But  as  we  speak  of  the 
need  of  greater  efficiency  of  operation 
in  the  postal  system,  it  is  quite  distress- 
ing to  find  that  earlier  this  year  the 
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Post  Of&ce  Department  introduced  a 
new  cost-accounting  report  that  is  un- 
usually vague  and  confusing.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Post  Office,  in  trying 
to  determine  how  much  it  costs  to 
move  each  class  of  mail,  used  a  new  "rev- 
enue and  cost  analysis  system"  that  man- 
aged to  completly  juggle  the  postal  rec- 
ords. The  most  shcxking  finding  of  the 
new  system  reveals  that  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  bulk  third-class  mail,  always  a  big 
money-loser  for  the  Post  Office,  brought 
the  Post  Office  $595  million — 4  cents  an 
item — but  only  cost  the  office  $299  mil- 
lion— 2  cents  an  item — in  variable  ex- 
penses. However,  imder  the  old  system — 
"cost  ascertairmient" — a  long-respected 
and  efficient  analysis  system,  calculations 
for  fiscal  1968  revealed  that  expenses  for 
bulk  mail  totaled  $822  million  and  yet 
revenue  was  $596  million  for  bulk  mall. 
Thus  third-class  mail  did  not  cover  its 
costs.  With  such  a  remarkable  discrep- 
ancy between  the  findings  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, I  can  only  wonder  if  the  new  rev- 
enue and  cost  analysis  system  is  giving 
us  a  truly  accurate  portrayal. 

In  May  1970,  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  remarked  that — 

Today's  merchandising  methods,  the  pleth- 
ora of  mass  mailing  subsidized  by  low 
postal  rates,  and  the  growth  of  the  sale  of 
large  mailing  llsrts  .  .  .  have  changed  the 
mailman  from  a  carrier  of  primarily  private 
communications  and  has  made  him  an  ad- 
junct of  the  mass  mailer  who  sends  unso- 
licited and  often  unwanted  mail  into  every 
home.  Every  person's  mall  today  is  made  up 
overwhelmingly  of  material  be  did  not  seek 
from  persons  he  does  not  know. 

A  large  portion  of  third-class  mall  is 
commonly  known  as  junk  mail  and  has 
become  a  nuisance  to  many  patrons.  I 
find  It  difficult  to  characterize  this 
largely  unwanted  mail  as  a  public 
service. 

Before  we  force  the  burdened  tax- 
payer, or  the  Federal  Government  to 
continue  paying  for  postal  deficiencies 
through  taxation  or  subsidies,  the  Na- 
tion deserves  a  more  trustworthy  and 
accurate  accounting  of  the  new  revenue 
and  cost-analysis  system  of  the  U.S.  Post 
Office.  According  to  an  article  concern- 
ing this  new  system,  dated  April  13,  1970, 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  postal  offi- 
cials "note  that  the  variable  cost  data 
is  based  on  a  sophisticated  statistical 
sampling  system  new  to  the  Post  Office," 
and  it  continues  that  officials  "concede 
there  may  be  room  for  improvement." 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation  deserves  to 
know  Immediately  Just  how  much  im- 
provement really  is  needed. 

Reforms  are  needed.  Postal  pay  is  in- 
adequate and  must  be  related  to  the  cost 
of  living  and  comparability.  Certain 
postal  rates  are  far  out  of  line  and  con- 
stitute too  grave  a  burden  on  the  general 
mall  user. 

I  have  grave  concern  over  the  estab- 
lishment of  separate  corporate  entities 
to  carry  on  the  public  business  and  to 
exercise  an  Important  public  trust.  This 
may  result  In  the  establishment  of  multi- 
ple barriers  between  the  public  and  the 
service.  My  fear  is  that  this  new  jugger- 
naut of  administration  may  provide  no 
better  service  at  a  substantially  higher 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  I  hope  I  am  wrong 
in  these  fears. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  action  of  this  body  yesterday 
in  passing  the  Henderson  amendment  to 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
reaffirms  my  faith  in  the  ultimate  desire 
of  Americans  to  maintain  their  personal 
freedom.  Mr.  Henderson's  amendment 
assures  that  no  American  will  be  forced 
to  join  an  organization  and  pay  its  dues 
against  his  will  in  order  to  be  employed 
by  his  own  Government. 

The  question  raised  by  this  amend- 
ment did  not  concern  the  desirability  of 
labor  union  membership.  Certainly,  no 
one  can  deny  that  organized  labor  is  re- 
sponsible in  large  measure  for  the 
enormous  elevation  of  our  nation's 
standard  of  living  during  this  centtuy. 
The  question  that  was  raised  by  the 
amendment  was  whether  or  not  we  in- 
tend to  preserve  our  i>ersonal  freedom 
in  this  country. 

By  passing  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  this 
body  has  affirmed  that  Americans  do 
have  the  right  to  work  for  their  National 
Government  while  retaining  their  right 
either  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  labor  orga- 
nization. This  action,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
a  blow  for  personal  freedom. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  current  postal  reorganiza- 
tion bill,  HJl.  17070,  now  before  us  and 
to  express  my  reasons  for  voting  against 
it. 

Ph-st,  is  the  fact  that  the  bill  will  de- 
stroy the  traditional  public  service  as- 
pect of  the  post  office,  and  thereby  will 
make  it  unresponsive  to  the  public  will. 
The  Congress,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
American  {>eople  will  thus  lose  control 
over  the  operations  of  this  "public"  in- 
stitution, but  in  the  end  will  be  stuck 
with  the  bill  for  any  deficits  it  will  incur. 
In  other  words,  the  Ccmgress  with  pas- 
sage of  the  so-called  postal  reform,  hav- 
ing relinquished  all  control  of  our  Post 
Office  Department,  will  be  left  with  ftill 
responsibility  for  its  success  or  for  its 
failure.  It  is  certain  that  postal  rates  will 
be  increased  considerably,  that  many 
current  postal  services  will  be  discon- 
tinued, and,  of  course,  nothing  has  been 
said  about  specific  plans  or  goals  for  im- 
proved services  and  the  true  fate  of  pos- 
tal employees  now  sheltered  by  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Code  is  clouded,  to  say  the 
least. 

My  most  serious  objection  to  this  bill, 
however,  is  the  additional  obligation  of 
our  Federal  Government  to  the  tune  of 
$10  billion  to  finance  the  construction 
of  new  post  offices,  new  equipment,  and 
for  operating  capital.  In  the  end.  it  is  the 
public  who  will  be  paying  for  this  fi- 
nancing, not  only  through  even  higher 
postal  rates,  but  also  through  a  greater 
tax  bite  to  provide  the  increased  subsi- 
dies that  appear  to  me  to  be  Imminent. 
In  other  words,  I  consider  this  to  be  a 
back-door  method  for  increasing  our  na- 
tionsd  debt  by  $10  bUlion. 

I  continue  to  feel  that  true  postal  re- 
form is  possible  within  our  present 
postal  system.  The  true  reform  that  I 
have  in  mind  could  be  brought  about 
through  efficient  management  tech- 
niques and  hiring  practices,  discourage- 
ment of  junk  mail  through  rate  in- 
creases,   total    elimination    of    porno- 


graphic materials,  and,  generally,  the 
establishment  in  the  postal  service  of 
more  efficient  and  businesslike  methods 
and  practices. 

In  conclusion,  might  I  simply  state 
that  anyone  who  thinks  that  passage  of 
HJl.  17070  removes  our  postal  depart- 
ment from  politics  is  totally  out  of  touch 
with  reality. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  2 
years  ago,  the  Kappel  Commission  on 
Postal  Organization  noted  that — 

The  postal  service  cannot  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  our  society  unless  it  is  given 
a  basic  change  in  direction. 

The  Commission  continued,  comment- 
ing that — 

The  benefits  which  would  flow  from  the  in- 
troduction of  modern  management  practices 
include  not  only  greatly  Improved  mail  serv- 
ice but  the  early  elimination  of  the  postal 
deficit  and  far  better  career  opportunities 
and  working  conditions  for  the  individual 
postal  employee. 

These  benefits  can  be  realized  by  en- 
acting the  current  postal  reform  legisla- 
tion before  the  House. 

The  reasons  for  my  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  postal  system  are  several  in 
number.  For  one  thing,  I  think  the  state 
of  postal  finances  is  depressing.  There 
have  only  been  17  years  ^ce  1838  that 
revenues  have  exceeded  expenditures.  In 
fiscal  year  1969,  the  accrued  cost  deficit 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  was 
$1,023  billion. 

Postal  employment  practices  are  an- 
other reason  that  causes  me  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  postal  system  as  it  is. 
The  employee  cannot  earn  a  promotion 
on  the  basis  of  merit.  His  training  op- 
portunities are  limited.  He  is  trapped  in 
a  system  which  stifles  his  initiative  and 
limits  career  opportunities.  It  is  really 
astonishing  to  learn  that  80  percent  of 
the  postal  employees  finish  their  careers 
in  the  same  level  in  which  they  began 
their  service. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  quality  of 
postal  service.  I  think  every  Member  of 
Congress  is  familiar  with  his  constit- 
uents' discontent  on  the  quality  of  post- 
al service. 

I  also  believe  that  the  i>ostal  system 
and  service  cost  too  much  money.  One  of 
the  findings  of  the  Kapi>el  Commission  is 
that  an  estimated  20  percent  of  postal 
costs  could  be  saved  if  postal  manage- 
ment were  really  free  to  plan  and  finance 
operations  and  investments  in  accord- 
ance with  needs. 

I  draw  the  same  conclusions  from  these 
observations  as  do  many  of  my  colleagues. 
I  believe  basic  flaws  exist  in  the  postal 
system.  Stopgap  measures  to  correct 
those  flaws  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting  and  the  major  restructuring  of 
the  system  is  the  only  viable  course.  We 
ought  to  recognize  the  essential  business 
nature  of  the  postal  system,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  operated  as  a  business  and 
not  as  a  Government  agency. 

The  principal  failure  of  the  i>resent 
system  is  one  of  management.  It  is  just 
not  reasonable  to  expect  a  manager  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  succeed  In 
his  task  when  he  has  little,  if  any.  con- 
trol over  workload,  revenue,  pay  rates, 
conditions  of  service,  physical  facilities, 
and  many  other  important  matters.  I  do 
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not  think  substantial  improveme  it  in  the 
postal  system  can  be  expected  un  til  postal 
managers  are  given  the  authority  and 
the  freedom  of  action  they  need  to  make 
the  necessary  changes. 

In  addition  to  the  management  prob- 
lem, there  are  two  other  central]  defects : 
the  postal  system  is  tied  too  closely  to  the 
Federal  budgetary  process  and  cknnot  be 
operated  like  a  business;  politick  are  too 
deeply  ingrained  in  the  selection  of  postal 
officials,  especially  top  man  igement, 
postmasters,  and  rural  carriers. 

So  long  as  the  Post  Office  Dei  )artment 
depends  upon  the  Treasury  it  ha  >  to  com- 
pete with  other  national  priorities.  The 
postal  needs  for  capital  financing  and 
operations  are  going  to  rank  \ok  on  the 
scale  of  national  priorities,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  unreasonable  to  expect  this  low- 
priority  status  to  remain  unchanged  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  given  the  kinds 
of  challenges  that  we  have  in  tl  e  Nation 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  dependence  on  the  Treasury  has 
also  decreased  the  incentive  tc  be  con- 
cerned about  consumer  and  customer 
wants,  and  there  is  no  economic  incen- 
tive for  postal  officials  to  Uilor  t  leir  serv- 
ices to  ctistomer  desires. 

So  long  as  partisan  |X)litics  (  etermine 
promotions  for  top  management,  post- 
masters, and  rural  carriers,  a  i  meritoc- 
racy in  the  postal  service  is  difficult  to 
achieve.  Politically  appointed  bersoruiel 
often  will  not  have  the  respect  of  their 
peers  and  subordinates.  Therfe  will  be 
delays  In  the  selection  of  top  bositions. 
a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  poor  morale  on  tl^e  part  of 
employees. 

Because  of  the  existence  of  these  and 
other  flaws  in  the  operation  of  pur  pres- 
ent postal  system,  I  am  anicious  for 
Congress  to  act  affirmativelj  on  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  now]  before  it. 
The  bill  provides  for  genuine  postal  re- 
form— no  stopgap  measure  this  time.  Its 
enactment  Into  law  will  be  of  consider- 
able benefit  to  employees  and  customers 
alike.  I^visions  of  the  bill  inclifde  these: 
First.  The  Post  Office  Depf^tment  is 
abolished  as  a  Cabinet-level  Department. 
In  its  stead  is  created  an  independent 
establishment  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  own  and  operate  the 
Nation's  postal  system,  known  4s  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

Second.  The  Postal  Service  ia  governed 
by  an  11 -man  Commission  on  Postal 
Costs  and  Revenues:  nine  "public  mem- 
bers" appointed  by  the  President — with 
Senate  confirmation  with  rotating  9-year 
terms;  the  10th  appointed  las  Post- 
master General  by  the  nine  Preiidentially 
appointed  Commissioners;  the  11th  ap- 
pointed as  Deputy  Postmaster  General 
by  the  other  10. 

Third.  Officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service  will  be  in  the  poital  career 
service  and  the  Postal  Service  Is  required 
to  establish  procedures  to  assiire  its  em- 
ployees of  meaningful  opportunities  for 
promotion  and  career  development  and 
of  opportimity  to  be  heard  bef c  re  adverse 
action  is  taken  against  them. 

Fourth.  Postal  consider ati(  n,  in  re- 
spect to  any  appointment,  promotion, 
assignment,  transfer,  or  desigr  ation  that 
relates  to  any  office  or  posit  on  In  the 


Postal  Service,  is  prohibited.  A  person 
under  consideration  for  such  an  appoint- 
ment is  also  barred  from  soliciting  any 
such  recommendation. 

Fifth.  Labor-management  relations 
are  generally  made  subject  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
which  heretofore  has  applied  only  to  the 
private  sector.  There  is  one  principal  ex- 
ception, however:  the  existing  ban  on 
strikes  by  Federal  employees  is  carried 
forward,  and,  consequently,  binding  ar- 
bitration is  provided  for  in  the  event  of  a 
bargaining  impasse  between  the  parties. 

Sixth.  Section  14(b>  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  would,  naturally, 
apply  to  labor-management  relations  in 
the  postal  service.  This  section  states 
that— 

Nothing  m  this  subchapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  execution  or  appli- 
cation of  agreements  requiring  membership 
in  a  labor  organization  as  a  condition  ot 
employment  in  any  State  or  Territory  In 
which  such  execution  or  application  is  pro- 
hibited by  State  or  Territorial  law. 

Seventh.  The  Postal  Ser\ice  is  au- 
thorized to  borrow  money  and  issue 
obligations  up  to  $10  billion,  but  the  net 
increase  in  any  obligations  for  capital 
improvements  may  not  exceed  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  any  1  fiscal  year  and  the  net 
increase  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  op- 
erating expenses  shall  not  exceed  $500 
million. 

Eighth.  The  Postal  Service  is  to  be- 
come self-sustaining,  thus  eliminating 
the  postal  deficit,  by  January  1,  1978. 
Rates  are  to  be  set  so  that  each  class  of 
service  pays  at  least  its  own  identifiable 
costs  and  so  that  revenues  of  the  postal 
service  as  a  whole  meet  its  expenses. 

Ninth.  Rate  changes  that  are  signifi- 
cant service  changes  are  initiated  by 
postal  management  but  cannot  become 
effective  until  after  public  notice  and 
hearing  before  a  three-man  Rate 
Board,  which  is  independent  of  postal 
management. 

Tenth.  Collective  bargaining  must 
commence  promptly  after  enactment  of 
the  bill  into  law,  and  must  deal  with 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions. 
Any  resulting  agreement  must  provide  a 
wage  schedule  under  which  postal  em- 
ployees will  reach  the  maximum  pay  step 
for  their  respective  labor  grades  after 
not  more  than  8  years  of  satisfactory 
service  in  such  grades. 

This  bill  thus  eliminates  the  defects 
mentioned  previously  by  providing  for, 
among  other  things,  direct  managerial 
participation  in  and  regulation  of  postal 
operations,  financial  independence  from 
the  budgetary  allocation  of  funds,  and 
the  elimination  of  political  influence 
from  personnel  operations — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Commission  on  Postal 
Costs  and  Revenues. 

These  are  giant  steps  in  the  reform 
of  the  structure  and  operation  of  our 
postal  service  and  are  but  three  of  the 
reasons  why  I  support  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act.  Reform  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  is  drasticaUy  needed, 
and  must  be  initiated  without  further 
delay. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  and  urge  that  this  bill 
before  us,  H.R.  17070.  to  reorganize  the 


Post  Office  Department,  will,  in  strong 
substance,  after  full  debate,  be  approved 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis  by  a  very  great 
majority. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
over  these  past  several  years,  that  there 
is  a  real  and  urgent  need  for  wholesome, 
improved  reforms  in  postal  policies  and 
operations  and  great  numbers  of  ordi- 
nary citizens,  businessmen  and  public 
officials  have  expressed  grave  concern 
about  the  unhappy  condition  of  our  pos- 
tal system.  I  believe  that  public  dissatis- 
faction with  postal  operations  and  serv- 
ice is  wider  and  public  desire  for  im- 
provement is  more  insistent  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  postal  de- 
partment. 

An  extraordinary  nimiber  of  responsi- 
ble and  respected  postal  officials,  em- 
ployee spokesmen  and  independent  au- 
thorities have  given  formal  testimony  of 
their  very  deep  convictions  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  must  be  reformed  and 
modernized. 

It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  testimony 
revealed  here,  that  the  postal  depart- 
ment has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  advances  of  the  national  economy  in 
recent  years,  and  that  the  morale  of  the 
department  employees  is,  understanda- 
bly, very  low  because  prospects  for 
merited  promotions  and  increased  com- 
pensation are  too  restricted  and  working 
conditions  are  frequently  very  poor.  It  is 
further  revealed  and  emphasized  that 
the  Department  continually  operates  at 
a  great  deficit  and  postal  rates  are  set  by 
statute,  requiring  congiessional  action  in 
a  very  technical  cost  area  which  very 
often  and  unfortunately  invites  public 
misunderstanding  about  the  supposed 
influence  of  special  interests  in  setting 
up  postal  rates. 

All  of  the  testimony  given  and  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  recog- 
nized authorities  indicate  that  the  only 
overall  cure  for  the  many  problems  and 
shortcomings  plagueing  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  a  structural  reform  that 
will  put  complete  operating  responsibil- 
ity in  a  single  place  with  sensible  safe- 
guards against  abuse  of  that  responsi- 
bility and  appropriate  assurances  of 
proper  congressional  surveillance.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Congress  should  abandon 
its  own  special  responsibility  of  making 
certain  that  the  American  public  is  not 
required  to  pay  clearly  unfair  and  un- 
resisonable  postage  rates. 

In  summary  this  measiu-e  before  us 
will  establish  a  political  pressure-free 
Post  Office  Department  within  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Goverriment;  it  will 
create  a  postal  institution  with  the  mod- 
em equipment  necessary  to  provide  ex- 
pedient and  efficient  public  service  now 
and  in  the  futiu-e;  it  will  adjust  the  sal- 
aries of  postal  employees  to  more  equi- 
tably compensate  them  for  the  restricted 
advancement  to  opportunities  they  have 
suffered  from  in  the  past;  it  will  improve 
postal  employee-management  relations 
and  insure  that  the  employees  have  mod- 
ern equipment  in  a  wholesome  surround- 
ing that  is  essential  to  the  realization  of 
full  productive  potential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  will  pretend  that 
this  is  a  perfect  bill  that  wUl  completely 
satisfy  every  Interest  and  promptly  re- 
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solve  all  the  problems  afflicting  our  ex- 
isting postal  system  but  it  does,  undoubt- 
edly, represent  a  firm,  forward  step 
toward  the  long-needed  conversion  of  the 
postal  system  into  cm  efficient  public 
service  operation  that  will  pay  its  own 
way  and  I  most  earnestly  urge  its  adop- 
tion in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  Drafted  with 
care  and  precision,  the  bill  would  reform 
the  postal  system  from  top  to  bottom  and 
grant  its  workers  the  significant  new  pay 
increases  they  deserve.  The  need  for  this 
legislation  is  plain.  An  antiquated  orga- 
iiization  beset  for  decades  by  the  most 
nettlesome  financial  and  administrative 
problems,  the  Post  Office  Department 
simply  cannot  continue  its  mission  with- 
out sweeping  reforms.  Delays  and  break- 
downs in  service — and,  still  more  sig- 
nificantly, open  restiveness  among  postal 
workers — are  growing  at  an  alarming 
pace. 

The  country  must  have  a  more  efficient 
postal  system.  In  an  age  when  space 
flight  Is  almost  routine,  the  Post  Ofllce 
Department  is  workiiig  under  horse-and- 
buggy  procedures  that  were  already  an- 
achronistic a  generation  ago.  The  bill 
now  before  us — despite  several  provisions 
I  feel  should  be  amended — ^promises  to 
replace  these  imwieldy  procedures  with 
modem  and  efficient  ones.  The  bill  would, 
for  example,  allow  the  postal  system  to 
maintain  at  least  its  current  scope  of 
service  in  the  face  of  staggering  volume 
increases  expected  within  the  near  fu- 
ture. It  would  clear  away  the  cumber- 
some legislative,  budgetary,  financial  and 
personnel  policies  now  severely  inhibit- 
ing service.  It  would  permit  swift  and  ex- 
peditious transportation  of  mail,  grant 
postal  workers  better  working  conditions 
and  pay,  build  a  lasting  foundation  for 
a  postal  system  than  can  meet  the  Na- 
tion's demands. 

The  strength  of  virtually  every 
American  institution — everything  rang- 
ing from  Industry  to  education,  from 
government  to  health  care — hinges  in 
large  part  upon  an  effective  postal  serv- 
ice. 

The  country  caimot  afford  to  continue 
the  present  postal  system. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairmsui,  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  delude  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  this  measure  which  has 
been  titled  a  "postal  reform  bill."  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  a  reform  measure, 
but  merely  transfers  all  of  the  old  prob- 
lems to  a  new  form  of  management. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  need  to  modernize  and  mechanize  the 
postal  system.  There  is  no  reason  that 
this  caimot  be  done  by  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  Department  Is  political.  The  present 
administration  has  changed  the  method 
of  appointment  so  that  no  Members  of 
Congress  are  consulted  on  these  appoint- 
ments. 

The  present  system  allows  for  advance- 
ment from  within  the  postal  service  and 
I  support  this  concept. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  argument  that 
the  problem  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  political  is  a  little  farfetched. 


I  do  support  the  pay  raise  portion  of 
this  bill.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
the  salary  schedules  of  postal  woriccrs 
needed  to  be  drastically  revised. 

I  am  also  pleased  at  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  wich  would  prohibit 
compulsory  imionism.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  never  see  the  day  when  a  person  must 
join  a  union  in  order  to  get  a  Job  with 
his  Government. 

But,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote 
for  this  biU. 

It  will  simply  change  the  form  of 
management  and  leave  all  of  the  old 
problems  unsolved. 

There  have  been  plenty  of  recom- 
mendations made  through  the  years 
which  would  solve  a  great  many  of  these 
problems — and  these  could  have  been 
and  can  be  accomplished  with  the  present 
general  structure  of  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment. The  Department  has  been  shackled 
with  a  lack  of  adequate  fimds  and  the 
lack  of  forceful  leadership  from  the 
Postmaster  General's  office  to  begin 
modernization  and  mechanization.  Such 
a  move,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  the 
support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  and  the  employees  of 
the  Department. 

Another  problem  has  been  the  unwill- 
ingness to  raise  the  rates  for  "junk  mail" 
to  the  point  where  it  would  pay  its  way. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  a  first-class  user  or  the  taxpayer 
has  to  subsidize  this  class  of  mail. 

If  these  rates  were  raised  to  a  realistic 
level,  it  would  have  provided  a  portion  of 
the  fimds  needed  for  the  upgrading  of 
the  postal  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  are  debating 
here  today  has  been  misrepresented  to 
the  American  people.  It  is  not  a  reform 
measure  and  will  merely  delay  our  getting 
on  with  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  de- 
feated and  that  the  administration  and 
postal  officials  will  begin  to  put  as  much 
time  and  energy  into  doing  something 
about  the  problems  that  we  all  know  exist 
in  the  Department,  as  they  have  on  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  Congress,  the  American  people, 
and  the  dedicated  men  and  women  in  the 
postal  service-would  support  such  a  move. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  some  relief  that  we  finally  see  the 
postal  reform  bill  before  us  today.  This 
bill  has  been  delayed  too  long  in  getting 
here  and  I  would  hope  the  House  will  act 
with  dispatch  in  passing  it. 

We  have  much  at  stake  here  today. 
There  is.  of  course,  the  issue  of  whether 
we  shall  keep  our  word  and  increase  the 
absurdly  low  salaries  of  our  postal  work- 
ers. There  is  the  question  of  union  repre- 
sentation and  whether  all  unions,  now 
active,  will  be  protected  under  the  new 
bUl. 

But  what  is  most  important  for  this 
Nation  at  large  is  whether  the  Congress 
keeps  faith  with  its  citizens.  Should  we 
act  unwisely,  or  fail  to  act  at  all,  we 
would  be  rending  a  mortal  blow  to  that 
trust  which  must  exist  between  a  govern- 
ment and  the  people  it  represents  if  a 
nation  is  to  survive. 

We  saw  last  spring  the  effect  upon  this 
Nation  when  the  mails  do  not  move.  We 
know  the  postal  system  must  be  modern- 


ized and  made  more  efficient.  We  know 
that  the  moribimd  postal  system  must  be 
changed  from  top  to  bottom  if  it  is  to  op- 
erate well  in  a  fast-paced  technical  age. 

Yet  all  the  iimovations,  all  the  pro- 
posed changes  suggested  in  and  out  of 
Government  regarding  our  mail  service, 
will  go  for  nothing  if  the  basic  trust  be- 
tween the  Govenunent,  its  employees, 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation  are 
abridged.  We  promised  our  Nation  we 
would  act  with  dispatch  in  order  to  avoid 
further  strikes.  We  promised  our  workers 
we  would  act  with  compassion  toward 
their  plight  so  there  would  be  no  need  for 
acrimony.  On  this  pledge,  the  workers 
wen.  back  to  work  and  the  Nation  began 
to  breathe  and  function  once  more. 

But  what  has  Government  done  since 
the  crisis  was  averted.  We  have  not  acted 
with  dispatch  nor,  some  would  say,  with 
compassion  toward  the  workers  who  be- 
lieved us  at  our  word.  We  have  delayed, 
and  then  delayed  further. 

I  will  vote  for  creation  of  an  independ- 
ent postal  system  because  I  believe  the 
present  system  is  outmoded.  I  do  not 
know  if  an  11 -man  commission  can  op- 
erate this  system  efficiently  but  I  am 
willing  to  give  it  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
If  it  cannot,  we  can  tinker  with  the  sys- 
tem further  as  it  needs  adjustment. 

But  I  am  concerned  with  those  thou- 
sands of  postal  workers  who  have  waited 
so  patiently  for  the  8  percent  in- 
crease we  offered  them.  Last  spring, 
when  our  back  was  to  the  wall,  we  prom- 
ised the  raise  quickly  enough  and  implied 
it  would  be  retroactive  to  last  December. 

With  the  heat  off  somewhat,  we  now 
have  a  bill  before  us  that  is  retroactive 
only  to  last  April  16.  It  is  a  minor  change 
but  as  a  symbol  to  the  American  worker, 
it  only  proves  once  again  that  the  surest 
way  to  get  what  is  promised  is  to  keep 
the  pressure  on  the  throat  at  all  times. 
When  will  we  learn  that  man  lives  by 
his  word  and  when  it  is  not  given  faith- 
fully, it  is  not  given  at  all. 

We  also  see  attempts  to  break  some 
of  the  existing  unions  by  eliminating 
them  from  recognition  imder  the  new- 
proposal.  I  cannot  abide  that  and  I  would 
hope  that  provision  is  stricken  from  the 
bill  before  final  passage. 

We  have  an  open  rule  on  this  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  I  would  suggest  that  as 
some  amendments  are  given  we  all  try 
to  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  postal  sys- 
tem and  its  people. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  3 
months  ago,  to  the  day,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers  in  New  York 
City  voted  to  go  on  strike.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  long  history  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  faced  with  a  voluntary 
work  stoppage  brought  on  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  Goveriunent's  refusal  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  its  employees. 

The  several  days  of  frustration  and 
apprehension  caused  by  the  strike  was 
an  unfortunate  experience  for  postal  em- 
ployees, imion  representatives,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  a  great  majority  of  the 
pubUc.  However,  it  brought  into  focus 
the  plight  of  our  postal  workers  and 
prodded  Congress  into  making  serious 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  many  prob- 
lems facing  the  Post  Office  and  its 
employees. 
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While  the  postal  strike  was  k  drain  on 
our  country,  one  factor  must  npt  be  over- 
looked, Mr.  Chairman,  two  cltarly  sepa- 
rate Issues  were  involved  in  the  postal 
debacle.  One  had  to  do  with  postal  re- 
organization and  the  other  [with  em- 
ployee pay,  benefits  and  worlqing  condi- 
tions. It  Is  a  pity  that  the  administration 
saw  fit  to  Insist  on  combining}  these  two 


potent  Issues.  In  effect,  postal 


employees 


were  held  for  ransom  and  x.ere  asked 
to  sacrifice  consideration  of  the  postal 
pay  issue  until  restructuring  o:  the  postal 
system  was  enacted. 

Today  we  have  deliberated  long  and 
hard  to  pass  an  acceptable  poital  reform 
bill.  Whether  we  have  accomplished  our 
objective  Is  open  to  question!  The  ago- 
nizing by  members  of  this  Committee  for 
the  past  2  days  could  well  I  have  been 
minimized  had  the  pay  Issue  teen  taken 
up  and  enacted  separately.  Cash  benefits 
so  sorely  needed  by  our  posUl  employees 
would  long  ago  have  been  put  io  good  use. 
Instead,  we  prolonged  the  Idlsquieting 
rumblings  of  employees  and  their  unions 
and  added  to  the  anxiety  if  a  whole 
nation.  J 

Mr.  Chairmsui,  my  past  eflorts,  made 
both  to  avert  the  postal  strike  and  later 
to  reach  an  early  agreem^t  once  it 
started,  were  made  with  thej  hope  that 
a  modem  and  efiBclent  po^l  system 
would  eventually  be  established.  But. 
more  important,  it  was  my  i  hope  that 
postal  employees  would  be  gi>jen  the  rec- 
ognition they  deserved  and  sax  adequate 
pay  Increase  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  prevailing  salary  levels  in  compa- 
rable Jobs. 

The  postal  bills  and  theJ  nimierous 
amendments  considered  in  jthe  past  2 
days  have  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
multiple  facets  of  postal  refirm  as  well 
as  pay  increases.  Our  final  version  to- 
night will  in  no  way  satisfy  all  of  the 
Interested  parties  of  either  iisue.  Yet.  It 
is  my  hope,  that  In  the  interest  of  all. 
each  of  the  groups  wUl  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept compromises  so  that  the  day  when 
postal  employees  will  finally  ktart  to  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  our  labor  will  be  so 
much  closer  at  hand. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairmkn.  we  have 
given  away  this  and  given  avviy  that  and 
apparently  we  have  become  ko  calloused 
to  giving  away  what  belongs  to  others 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  ileslstance  to 
being  asked  to  give  away  ^tiat  belongs 
to  the  American  people  and  entrusted  to 
our  supervision.  I 

The  Constitution  charg*  Congress 
with  the  delegated  trust  "to  establish 
post  offices  and  post  roads"4-one  of  the 
eniunerated  prerogatives  of  this  body 
which  we  are  now  urged  to  bust  give  to 
a  private  Independent  establishment. 

In  1917.  Congress  delegaUd  its  power 
to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  valued 
thereof  to  the  Federal  Reserve  private 
bankers;  last  month  this  body  surren- 
dered to  HEW  our  delegaUid  power  to 
tax  o,ur  people — now  we  are  tisked  to  give 
away  the  postal  service,  the  urorld's  larg- 
est service  organization.  The  many  ex- 
cuses offered  for  the  most  part  can  be 
traced  to  problems  created  py  this  body. 
We  are  already  being  encouCaged  to  sur 


render  the  exclusive  power 


of  this  body 


to  legislate  over  the  DistridL  of  Colum- 


bia— there  Is  not  much  left  except  to 
admit  that  we  arc  not  able  to  fulfill  our 
trust  to  raise  and  support  armies  and 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

But  even  considering  the  persuasive 
arguments  about  a  commission  or  a  So- 
viet to  run  the  postal  service,  who  ever 
heard  of  a  Government  monopoly  being 
granted  the  privilege  to  float  bond  Issues? 
Not  even  TVA.  FHA,  or  the  Federal  Re- 
serve have  such  powers,  yet  we  are  here 
asked  to  grant  the  new  postal  authority 
the  right  to  float  a  $10  billion  bond  issue. 
To  pay  what?  Its  present  indebtedness  or 
what  it  can  be  expected  to  lose  before 
we  are  asked  to  take  it  over  again  at  the 
additional  loss  to  the  American  taxpayer? 
I  fear  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  we 
will  have  given  our  people  a  real  can  of 
worms — this  measure  will  prove  to  be 
the  greatest  fraud  ever  perpetrated  upon 
the  American  people. 

A  pay  raise — yes,  for  working  and 
needed  members  of  the  postal  service — 
I  support  that,  but  I  cannot  cast  my  peo- 
ple's vote  against  our  constitutional  man- 
date delegated  by  my  people — a  trust  to 
this  body  to  nm  and  supervise  the  postal 
service. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJl. 
17070  is  not  going  to  be  accepted  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  very  many  Members 
even  though  a  large  majority  will  reluc- 
tantly support  It  on  final  passage.  For 
my  part  I  recognize  the  gigantic  task 
that  confronted  our  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  under  the  widespread 
demand  that  there  be  some  form  of 
postal  reorganization  to  improve  postal 
service.  Anything  that  may  be  said  in 
severe  criticism  of  portions  of  this  bill 
should  not  be  construed  as  personal  crit- 
icism agadnst  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

I  reluctantly  support  H.R.  17070  be- 
cause it  is  all  that  Is  left  to  try  to  achieve 
some  improvement  in  our  maU  service 
and  also  to  provide  a  long  needed  in- 
crease in  compensation  for  our  faithful 
postal  employees. 

The  bill  is  a  complex  measure  contain- 
ing 317  pages.  Because  of  the  length  of 
the  measure  it  has  come  in  for  criticism 
on  the  House  floor  that  has  bordered  al- 
most upon  abuse.  The  bill  was  called  a 
monstrosity  and  an  abomination.  The 
worst  words  that  were  used  was  to  call 
the  bill  a  can  of  worms. 

I  am  not  happy  with  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  17070.  But  name  calling 
will  not  help  much  at  this  point.  All  of 
us  are  prone  to  mistakes.  The  only  per- 
son who  makes  no  mistake  is  one  who 
does  nothing.  In  my  opinion  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House  made  a  grave  mis- 
take by  not  working  more  diligently  and 
more  perseveringly,  early  and  late,  to  se- 
cure a  conference  on  H.R.  13000.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  assess  blame  against  the 
Chairman  of  the  Post  Office  Committee 
in  the  other  body  but  certainly  he  must 
share  some  of  the  blame  for  his  failure  to 
agree  to  a  conference  bill  on  H.R.  13000. 
A  much  more  palatable  solution  for 
improvement  in  the  postal  service  would 
have  been  to  proceed  along  the  lines  of 
H.R.  4  and  concurrently  try  a  little  hard- 
er to  agree  on  pay  Increases  provided  in 
H.R.  13000.  In  answer  to  the  arguments 
that   the  Chief  Executive   would  have 


vetoed  such  pay  increases  In  the  absence 
of  a  White  House  stamp  of  approval  on 
its  brand  of  postal  reorganization.  The 
reply  is  that  if  there  had  to  be  a  veto, 
proceed  to  try  to  pass  the  pay  raise  over 
the  veto. 

By  the  foregoing  procedures  we  could 
have  proceeded  with  the  kind  of  postal 
reorganization  or  reform,  if  you  please, 
which  would  permit  modernization  of 
postal  facilities,  taken  advantage  of  au- 
tomation, go  ahead  with  research  for 
such  devices  to  read  addresses  like  a 
human,  and  to  provide  for  funding  by 
the  issuance  of  bonds  or  debentures, 
rather  than  from  annual  appropriations. 
In  other  words,  do  all  of  those  things 
which  can  be  accomplished  In  this  bill 
without  turning  the  entire  operation  over 
to  some  unelected  and  perhaps  unrespon- 
sive officials. 

H.R.  4  or  some  other  vehicle  could 
have  retained  the  Post  Office  Department 
within  the  present  structure  of  Govern- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  have  pro- 
vided just  as  well  for  the  elimination  of 
so-called  politics  or  political  infiuence  as 
H.R.  17070. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  grave  misgivings 
about  the  consequences  of  changing  the 
postal  structure  from  a  service  organiza- 
tion to  a  business  operation.  I  am  most 
apprehensive  that  postal  rates  may  go 
sky  high.  Fortunately  we  have  retained 
a  safety  valve  as  to  this  eventuality 
whereby  one  body  of  the  Congress  can 
veto  an  exorbitant  postage  rate  increase, 
but  it  will  take  a  two-thirds  majority. 
I  am  also  concerned  that  a  board  of  ap- 
pointed officials  may  choose  to  reduce 
the  services  to  which  all  of  our  people 
have  become  accustomed,  in  the  interest 
of  conducting  what  they  regard  as  a  suc- 
cessful business  operation.  With  control 
lost  to  the  elected  Members  of  Congress 
who  is  to  stop  this  group  of  t«)pointed 
officials  from  curtailing  service  as  to  the 
hours  of  pick-up  and  deUvery  or  even 
how  many  deliveries  per  day  or  how 
many  days  per  week? 

With  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
fears  of  what  may  happen  then  why  is 
it  that  a  Member  can  find  any  way  to 
support  this  kind  of  a  bill?  The  answer 
is  that  now  we  have  no  chance  to  sup- 
port an  H.R.  4  type  of  bill  which  would 
provide  all  the  advantages  of  reorga- 
nization but  leave  control  vested  within 
the  elected  and  responsive  Members  of 
Congress.  Moreover,  we  lost  our  chance 
to  accord  a  pay  raise  separated  from 
reorganization  by  the  way  we  handled 
H.R.  13000. 

The  answer  to  why  we  must  now  most 
reluctantly,  certainly  not  enthusiasti- 
cally, and,  almost  imwlllingly,  support 
H.R.  17070,  is  because  it  is  a  fact  that 
our  mall  service,  due  to  the  increasing 
volume  of  mail,  has  deteriorated.  It  has 
become  so  bad  something  must  be  tried. 
Service  may  get  worse  before  it  gets  bet- 
ter. Nearly  everyone  is  in  agreement  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  presently 
so  afflicted  and  so  enfeebled  that  it  calls 
for  some  bitter  medicine  to  cure  its  ail- 
ments. HR.  17070  Is  a  bitter  pill  to  swal- 
low. 

At  the  moment  all  I  can  say  is  that  let 
us  hope  that  the  unelected  persons  that 
may  be  appointed  to  run  the  Department 
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wUl  not  be  altogether  unresponsive  to 
the  interests  of  the  public.  There  is  one 
saving  grace  in  voting  for  this  bill  and 
that  is  if  some  of  the  uncomplimentary 
descriptions  that  have  been  thrown  at 
it  are  true  then  thank  goodness  that 
what  the  Congress  does  it  can  undo.  As 
much  as  anyone  else  I  hate  to  turn  the 
operation  of  a  time-honored  service  in- 
stitution over  to  some  appointees  who 
may  or  may  not  do  a  good  job.  Hopefully, 
the  other  body  will  clean  up  or  repair 
some  of  the  mistakes  we  have  made  a 
part  of  oiu:  bill.  We  should  not  have  to 
ask  them  to  do  that. 

Finally  the  slowness  of  the  mails  at 
the  present  time  have  given  those  who 
have  argued  for  reorganization  the  op- 
portunity to  validate  their  claims  that 
some  kind  of  a  change  had  to  be  forth- 
coming. I  shall  vote  for  reorganization 
because  service  has  recently  been  so  bad 
that  something  must  be  tried  to  Improve 
the  situation.  I  predict  after  H.R.  17070 
Is  given  a  trial  and  we  see  It  In  opera- 
tion, assuming  it  passes  the  other  body 
as  we  send  it  to  them,  that  the  plan  will 
be  repealed  or  repealed  in  part  in  the 
not-too-distant  future.  I  support  this  bill 
to  give  it  a  trial,  because  it  is  the  only 
available  vehicle  to  give  our  postal  peo- 
ple a  long  deserved  pay  raise. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly 
believe  In  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  A 
postal  employee  in  my  State  of  South 
Carolina  works  just  sis  hard  and  just  as 
long  as  one  in  New  York  or  in  another 
State,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  justi- 
fication for  telling  the  postal  worker  in 
South  Carolina  that  he  must  receive  less 
pay  than  his  coworker  in  another  State 
because  living  costs,  are  supposedly 
higher.  \ 

In  the  recent  postal  strike  it  was  our 
faithful  southern  post  office  workers  who 
stayed  on  the  job.  On  the  other  hand, 
employees  in  many  other  States  left  their 
jobs.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  postal  reform  legisla- 
tion, in  regard  to  wage  differentials,  the 
disproportionate  salary  should  be  in  favor 
of  southern  employees,  although  I  don't 
believe  any  area  Is  entitled  to  favorable 
treatment  in  connection  with  the  wage 
structure  for  Federal  employees.  If  ad- 
vocates of  this  form  of  regional  bias 
against  the  South  feel  that  southern 
workers  should  receive  less,  then  why  not 
write  a  provision  into  the  bill  that  would 
call  for  southerners  paying  less  for  post- 
age stamps  and  other  postal  services? 

I  feel  that  I  would  be  less  than  faithful 
to  our  loyal  posttil  employees  in  South 
Carolina  if  I  failed  to  support  an  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  the  wage  differential 
section  of  the  bill.  If  the  bill  passes  with 
this  section  Intact  it  would  open  the  door 
to  regional  discrimination  in  the  matter 
of  wages.  I  cannot  support  a  bill  that 
would  give  preferential  treatment  to  one 
segment  of  the  coxmtry. 

It  Is  amazing  to  me  that  there  are 
some  people  who  still  feel  that  the  South 
Is  not  part  of  the  Union;  and  therefore, 
can  be  treated  like  a  stepchild  whether 
It  be  in  reference  to  the  postal  reform 
legislation,  a  voting  rights  bill,  school 
desegregation  or  consideration  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices. 


Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  focused  on 
this  Postal  Reform  Act  with  pros  and 
cons  offered  from  every  conceivable  in- 
terest. A  good  part  of  the  debate  over 
this  bill  involved  the  basic  task  of  reform 
undertaken  by  our  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  of  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  be  a  member.  Our  ccwnmittee 
was  faced  with  the  task  of  making  this 
country's  postal  system  the  best  in  the 
world,  the  most  modern  and  the  most 
efficient. 

This  legislation  does  exactly  that.  It 
is  not  perfect,  but,  then,  what  legislative 
efforts  can  claim  to  satisfy  all  divergent 
Interests? 

What  this  bill  does  is  realistically  meet 
the  crucial  need  for  reform  in  the  best 
possible  way,  maintaining  important 
protections  for  our  Nation's  750,000  post- 
al employees  and  guaranteeing  the  most 
efficient  organizational  structure  possible. 

This  bin  accomplishes  four  basic  re- 
forms: 

First.  It  removes  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral from  a  Cabinet  post  to  provide  for 
continuity  of  management. 

Second.  It  allows  postal  management 
to  Issue  bonds  to  obtain  badly  needed 
funds. 

Third.  It  provides  for  true  collective 
bargaining  between  employees  and  man- 
agement. 

Fourth.  It  establishes  a  rate  schedul- 
ing system  to  be  set  by  postal  manage- 
ment upon  recommendation  of  a  panel 
of  rate  commissioners. 

It  is  curious  that  opinion  on  this  bill 
covers  a  spectrum  ranging  from  those 
who  think  the  reform  goes  too  far  by 
creating  a  postal  corporation,  to  those 
who  think  the  reform  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
is  a  happy  compromise  between  these 
two  extremes  and  will  provide  the  kind 
of  mail  service  needed  by  the  American 
people.  The  committee  worked  a  long 
time  In  drafting  this  legislation  and,  I 
feel,  did  a  igood  job. 

I  grant  that  there  are  imperfections. 
One  in  particular  is  the  lack  of  special 
rate  considerations  for  educational,  reli- 
gious, and  charitable  organizations. 

I  attempted  to  change  this  during  de- 
bate on  H.R.  17070,  but  unsuccessfully. 
The  impact  of  the  loss  of  this  free  or 
reduced  rate  privilege  currently  In  effect 
is  little  short  of  catastrophic  for  these 
groups  and  organizations. 

I  am  grateful  to  New  York  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Ewald  B.  Ny- 
qulst,  for  his  support  of  my  amendment. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  Members  of  the  New 
York  congressional  delegation,  Commis- 
sioner Nyquist  xmderscored  the  need  for 
this  type  of  free  or  reduced  rate  privi- 
lege. 

He  said: 

Adverse  effects  In  the  poetal  rates  for 
libraries  and  educational  Institutions  in  New 
York  State  wlU  cost  at  least  »1  million  an- 
nually, the  effect  of  this  could  mean  a  re- 
duction m  the  availability  of  services  and 
materials  at  a  very  inopportune  time. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  New  York 
State  Teachers  Association  for  its  sup- 
port, with  special  thanks  to  G.  Howard 


Goold,  executive  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation, for  his  endorsement  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  stands  in  sore  need 
of  reform.  Postal  operations  nm  at  an 
annual  deficit  of  well  over  $1  billion. 
Most  postal  equipment  is  30  to  100  years 
old.  Last  year  the  Post  Office  handled 
about  82  billion  pieces  of  mail.  In  another 
10  years  the  figure  will  reach  almost  110 
billion  pieces.  Unless  something  drastic  is 
done  now.  just  imagine  what  the  operat- 
ing deficit  will  be  In  coming  years. 

For  the  past  14  months  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  has 
been  laboring  over  postal  reform.  The 
product  of  their  deliberations  was  the 
Postal  Reorganization  and  Salary  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1970.  This  act  will  pro- 
vide many  mesmingful  and  economic  re- 
forms in  our  national  postal  system.  The 
act  converts  the  Post  Office  Department 
into  an  independent  establishment  in  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  It  frees 
the  Department  from  political  pressures. 
Finally,  and  most  importantly,  it  pro- 
vides the  means  by  which  a  truly  superior 
mail  service  can  be  developed. 

My  main  reservations  about  the  legis- 
lation centered  on  my  strong  opposition 
to  a  provision  which  would  have  legalized 
the  imion  shop  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. As  badly  as  Post  Office  reform  is 
needed,  I  would  have  voted  against  the 
act  had  the  final  version  contained  the 
union  shop  clause.  No  person  should  be 
forced  to  join  a  imlon  as  a  precondition 
to  working  for  his  Government.  Besides. 
I  felt  If  this  were  allowed  it  would  set 
a  dangerous  precedent,  and  imions  would 
have  made  a  giant  step  toward  their 
stated  goal  of  vmlonlzlng  public  employ- 
ees at  all  levels  of  government.  Fortu- 
nately, many  other  Members  believed  as 
I  did;  and  together,  we  were  able  to  re- 
move the  offensive  provision  from  the  act. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Postal  Reform  Act  is  the  biggest 
overhaul  of  the  U.S.  postal  system  since 
its  inception.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  administration's  team  that 
worked  to  bring  the  idea  of  postal  reform 
to  fruition.  Once,  the  act  has  passed  Con- 
gress, however,  it  Is  up  to  Poet  Office  offi- 
cials to  make  it  work.  For  several  years 
Congress  has  been  told  the  mail  service 
would  be  greatly  Improved  by  certain  re- 
forms. The  91st  Congress,  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  guidance,  has  substantially 
enacted  these  reforms.  Only  time  will  tell 
If  the  performance  of  the  new  post  office 
meets  our  expectations. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  17070.  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion and  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended  on  the  House  fioor.  It  pro- 
vides for  long  overdue  reform  and 
streamlining  of  our  critically  imder- 
financed  and  tmder-staffed  Postal  De- 
partment; provides  for  cost-of -living  in- 
creases for  our  deserving,  loyal  and 
hard-working  postal  employees;  and,  as 
amended  on  the  House  floor,  provides 
for  preserving  the  right  of  a  postal  em- 
ployee to  join  or  not  join  a  union  as  his 
or  her  conscience  dictates,  without 
threatening  their  civU  service  status. 

I  have  consistently  oKWsed  the  repeal 
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of  14-B.  the  right-to-work  djanse  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  the  House  has 
properly  preserved  this  riglit  in  HJl. 
17070.  in  its  present  form. 

I  announce  my  suw»rt  imblicly.  in 
that  I  would  have  voted  "aye '  had  I  not 
been  unavoidably  detained  in  Florida 
when  the  vote  came. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  17070,  the  postal  cor- 
poration bill. 

Traditionally  in  this  count  y,  the  Post 
Office  has  been  a  public  service,  with  its 
duties  prescribed  and  postal  i  ates  set  by 
elected  representatives  of  thu  people.  It 
has  be^  operated  as  a  pu)lic  service 
rather  than  a  profitmaking  enterprise. 
Congress  has  passed  appropriations  to 
pay  for  its  operations  in  the  belief  that 
the  unique  service  provided  i  »y  the  Post 
OfiBce  benefits  ah  of  our  )eople  and 
should,  therefore,  be  paid  foi  out  of  tax 
revenues. 

Under  the  postal  corporatio  n  bill,  how- 
ever, this  historic  concept  will  be 
changed.  No  longer  will  ser  dee  to  the 
people  be  the  main  concern  o :  the  postal 
system.  Instead,  decisions  on  what  serv- 
ices to  offer  and  what  rates  to  charge  will 
be  made  by  administrators  not  respon- 
sible to  the  people  and  instead  meeting 
behind  closed  corporate  boar  1  rooms. 

The  guiding  philosophy  wil .  be  a  strict 
bookkeeper's  balance  of  Jie  postal 
budget,  with  services  cut  or  terminated 
a;id  rates  raised  to  whatever  extent  is 
necessary  to  achieve  that  single  goal. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  p€  ople  of  Ha- 
waii will  be  singled  out  for  a  jreatly  dis- 
criminatory burden  if  the  jorporation 
plan  is  put  into  effect. 

Those  sponsoring  this  legii  ilation,  and 
the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  have  neglected  to  inform  us  of 
the  specific  changes  in  service  and  rates 
which  will  be  implemented  once  Con- 
gress gives  up  its  responsibility  for  the 
postal  system.  Thus  we  can  dnly  conjec- 
ture as  to  what  schemes  migl  it  transpire 
imder  a  business- type  operati  on. 

Presently  your  6-cent  stanp  delivers 
your  letter  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  whether  to  a  tiny  tovn  in  Maine 
or  Just  down  the  street.  Unde  ■  a  corpora- 
tion business  concept  you  mig  it  well  have 
to  pay  a  higher  rate  to  send  a  letter  to 
Maine  or  New  York  from  Ha'  ^aii  than  to 
California,  as  you  do  now  for  parcel 
post.  If  this  occurs  the  peoplfe  of  Hawaii 
because  of  their  distance  froi^i  the  main- 
land would  have  to  pay  a  rate  (many  times 
higher  than  rates  for  other  Sttates  to  send 
their  letters  to  any  city  on  th ;  mainland. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  surrender 
my  right  and  constitutional  lesponsibili- 
ties  to  participate  in  postal  ratemaking 
decisions  unless  there  is  abs>lute  assur- 
ance that  such  a  discrimiiiatory  bur- 
den will  not  be  inflicted  on  Hawaii.  The 
legislation  before  us  containsno  such  as- 
surances or  guarantees  of  uniform  postal 
rates. 

We  are  already  paying  faij  more  than 
others  for  parcel  post,  airfi  eight,  tele 


grams,    and    telephone   callj 
mainland.  Why  add  letters  to 

We  are  being  asked  to  support,  with 
no  firm  knowledge  of  the  cc  nsequences. 
legislation  which  would  alloy 
creases  in  the  kind  and  qual 
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service  now  enjoyed  uniformly  by  all  our 
people.  We  have  heard  projections  of 
100,000  jobs  to  be  eliminated,  closing 
down  of  post  offices  particularly  in  sub- 
iirbs  and  rural  areas,  and  other  poten- 
tial drastic  curtailments  of  service. 

The  service  of  two  mail  business  de- 
hveries  per  day.  and  Saturday  window 
hours  have  already  been  eliminated  in 
many  areas.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  we  will 
see  vending  machines  installed  and  clerks 
fired  with  serious  deterioration  of  the 
personal  service  which  has  been  lengend- 
ary  in  the  postal  system. 

Reportedly,  a  "S-year  plan"  has  al- 
ready been  developed  by  the  administra- 
tion to  be  enforced  as  soon  as  this  bill  is 
passed.  While  details  are  being  kept 
secret,  we  are  informed  that  it  includes 
elimination  of  all  Saturday  delivery  serv- 
ice and  window  service,  consolidation  of 
existing  postal  facihties.  curtailed  mail 
deUvery  service  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, reduced  clerical  hours,  discon- 
tinued air  taxi  service,  discontined  air- 
lift for  first-class  mail  wiiich  is  vital  to 
Hawaii  and  numerous  other  cancella- 
tions of  service. 

Moreover,  we  already  know  that  the 
administration  wants  a  10-cent  first- 
class  basic  letter  rate. 

The  only  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  if 
this  bill  is  passed  is  that  service  will  go 
down  and  costs  charged  to  our  citizens 
will  go  up.  I  hardly  think  this  is  the  kind 
of  treatment  we  should  inflict  on  the 
American  public,  and  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii in  particular,  in  the  name  of  postal 
"reform." 

We  are  told  that  this  legislation  will 
take  the  postal  service  out  of  politics, 
yet  the  postal  corporation  It  establishes 
will  be  run  by  a  poUtically  appointed 
board. 

We  are  told  that  it  will  help  enable 
the  Post  Office  to  cope  with  the  enormous 
increases  in  mail  volume,  yet  there  is  no 
explanation  of  why  buildings,  mail  han- 
dling equipment,  and  other  facilities 
could  not  be  modernized  imder  the  exist- 
ing organization  with  adequate  appro- 
priations. 

This  legislation  will  allow  the  new 
postal  corporation  to  borrow  up  to  $10 
billion  to  finance  modernization.  Why 
should  we  saddle  postal  users  with  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  interest  charges  for 
these  debts?  This  seems  to  be  a  back- 
ward step,  not  "reform"  since  the  Post 
Office  presently  is  operating  on  current 
revenues  and  legislative  appropriations. 

I  am  for  modernization,  mechaniza- 
tion, and  greater  efficiency,  but  we  must 
not  be  fooled  into  thinking  that  jxist 
because  a  bill  is  called  reform  it  must 
be  passed  without  responsibiUty  for  the 
consequences. 

Under  this  bill,  mailings  by  charities 
for  their  fimd  drives,  mailings  of  edu- 
cational materials,  mailings  for  the  blind 
and  other  similar  reduced-rate  "public 
service"  mailings  will  have  to  be  assessed 
the  same  rate  as  all  other  mail  of  the 
same  class,  and  reduction  of  these  pref- 
erential rates  can  only  be  possible  if 
Congress  specifically  appropriates  a  sub- 
sidy. The  existence  of  many  public  chari- 
ties depends  upon  low  cost  mail  soUcita- 
tions.  and  this  bill  places  all  of  these  in 
jeopardy. 


Finally,  under  this  bill,  postal  em- 
ployees are  removed  from  coverage  un- 
der the  regular  Civil  Service  System.  The 
new  postal  corporation  will  hire  and  fire 
as  it  determines  without  regard  to  pres- 
ent competitive  Civil  Service  require- 
ments. Employees  will  be  subject  to  bind- 
ing arbitration  in  any  insoluble  wage 
disputes  and  will  have  no  opportunity 
to  petition  Congress  for  a  decision  on 
their  grievances. 

The  Postal  Corporation  employees  will 
be  paid  according  to  prevaiUng  private 
sector  wages  in  their  area,  with  those 
from  depressed  wage  areas  paid  less  and 
those  from  high  wage  areas  like  New 
York  City  paid  more.  There  will  no  longer 
be  a  uniform  basic  salary  for  each  classi- 
fication, so  that  postal  employees  will  be- 
come another  catgory  of  blue  collar 
workers  dependent  on  area  wages. 

As  a  result  of  an  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Hawaii  which  I 
supported,  the  15  percent  cost-of-living 
allowance  will  be  preserved  for  our  postal 
employees.  I  hope  it  will  be  retained  in 
conference.  Still  the  basic  wage  to  which 
the  15  percent  will  be  applicable  will  be 
based  on  prevailing  wages  in  the  area, 
which  will  be  an  item  for  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

We  in  Congress  will  merely  be  allowed 
to  accept  or  reject,  without  amendment, 
the  rates  set  by  the  corporation.  There 
will  really  be  no  choice,  since  the  cor- 
poration will  cut  services  and  curtail 
pay  raises  if  Congress  rejects  the  rate 
proposals.  Postal  employees  and  the 
pubUc  will  be  at  the  absolute  mercy  of 
a  corporate  panel  which  has  no  direct 
responsibiUty  to  the  public,  and  the 
Congress  will  have  no  way  to  effectively 
protest  the  curtailment  of  service  which 
will  undoubtedly  occur,  imder  the  man- 
date that  the  postal  system  /he  self- 
supporting. 

Public  complaints  to  your  elected  rep- 
resentatives will  be  futile  when  this  cor- 
poration is  created.  Have  you  ever  tried 
to  complain  to  the  AEC,  the  SEC,  FCC. 
the  ICC.  or  the  CAB?  I  have  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Your  complaint  will 
merely  be  filed  on  a  docket  and  probably 
never  considered. 

While  registering  these  objections  to 
the  postal  corporation  bill.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  I  favor  true  reform  which 
would  preserve  the  principle  of  public 
service.  This  Nation  can  and  should  pro- 
vide more  funds  for  the  Post  Office  to 
modernize  its  facilities  and  to  increase 
its  efficiency. 

There  is  no  reason  to  turn  the  Post 
Office  over  to  a  corporation  just  to 
provide  a  pay  raise  for  the  employees. 
We  should  instead  immediately  adopt  a 
retroactive  pay  raise  of  at  least  8  percent 
for  all  of  our  loyal,  hard-working  postal 
employees,  and  initiate  other  long  need- 
ed reforms  in  working  conditions,  hours, 
and  greatly  reduced  length  of  service 
requirements  for  top  grade  pay.  We 
should  then  work  to  reorganize  the  De- 
partment, initiate  reforms  like  the  ZIP 
code,  and  insist  that  it  have  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  operate  efficiently. 

Congressman  Wright,  of  Texas,  offered 
an  amendment  to  provide  an  8-percent 
pay  raise  retroactive  to  April  and  elimi- 
nate the  postal  corporation.  I  voted  for 
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this  amendment.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  which  will  contain 
this  same  amendment.  I  believe  with 
Mr.  Wright  and  others  that  from  its  very 
beginning  the  post  office  has  existed  not 
to  make  money  but  to  serve  people — all 
of  the  people — those  who  Uve  in  our  larg- 
est cities  as  well  as  those  who  Uve  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  our  country  without 
increasing  the  cost  for  this  service  for 
those  who  live  in  the  far  comers  and 
reaches  of  our  land. 

Of  all  the  institutions  of  American  life 
the  fKJst  office  promotes  the  most  hu- 
manizing and  civilizing  activity  of  all — 
the  free  flow  of  personal  communica- 
tions. Without  this,  the  word  "democ- 
racy" would  liave  an  incomplete  mean- 
ing. 

The  Post  Office  is  the  oldest  of  Gov- 
ernment functions,  and  the  most  per- 
sonal. Before  the  writing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Continental  Congress  author- 
ised money  for  "post  offices  and  post 
roads." 

The  Founding  Fathers  did  not  ask 
whether  this  service  would  return  a  prof- 
it to  the  Government.  They  no  more  ex- 
pected the  Post  Office  to  return  a  proflt 
than  they  expected  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  to  return  a  profit. 

They  knew  it  would  not  do  so,  except 
in  the  incalculable  dividends  of  nation- 
hood— the  promotion  of  commerce  and 
public  enlightemnent,  and  the  invisible 
bands  of  national  unity  by  which  the 
people  were  able  to  tie  themselves  to- 
gether into  a  nation. 

I  am  afraid,  if  cost-matching-revenues 
is  made  the  central  thrust  of  postal  re- 
form, the  State  of  Hawau  will  have  a 
new  and  vastly  burdensome  obstacle  to 
full  commimications  with,  and  equal  par- 
ticipation in,  the  expanding  vitality  with 
the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Today  the  prompt  and  efficient  de- 
Uvery of  maU  is  the  lifeblood  of  business 
and  of  inestimable  importance  to  aU  of 
our  citizens.  This  noble  service,  which 
daily  deUvers  more  mail  than  is  deUvered 
in  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world  combined, 
should  not  be  saddled  with  fiscal  require- 
ments which  will  destroy  its  public 
character. 

AU  Americans  need  and  depend  on 
postal  service,  and  it  belongs  to  us — not 
to  some  faceless  board  members  in  a  cor- 
poration. The  Congress  should  remain 
answerable  to  all  of  the  people  for  its 
operation.  Congress  should  not  delegate 
this  authority  or  responsibiUty.  The  prob- 
lems are  immense  but  I  beUeve  the  Con- 
gress lias  the  capacity  to  deal  with  them. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  voting 
against  H.R.  17070  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  during  the  course  of 
the  last  year  I  have  become  aware  of  the 
need  for  sweeping  reforms  in  postal  pol- 
icies and  operations.  The  committee  held 
extensive  hearings  resulting  in  1,500 
pages  of  testimony  representing  a 
myriad  of  viewpoints  in  support  of 
ixjstal  reform  and  in  support  of 
and  opposition  to  the  proposals  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee.  These  were 
foUowed  by  long  hours  suid  lengthy  con- 
sideration by  the  members  of  the  com- 


mittee to  the  need  for  postal  reform  and 
reorganization. 

The  major  problems  of  the  existing 
and  very  antiquated  postal  service  were 
found  to  result  in  a  chronic  deficit  oper- 
ation while  the  quaUty  of  service  has 
deteriorated  imder  an  evergrowing  bur- 
den and  costs  to  the  American  pubUc 
continued  to  increase.  On  the  internal 
side,  the  working  conditions  are  very 
poor  and  sometimes  primitive,  and  ca- 
reer prospects  are  bleak,  resulting  in  ex- 
tremely low  morale  among  the  em- 
ployees. The  committee  found  these 
problems  arose  from  not  a  few  but 
numerous  circumstances  which  com- 
bined to  deteriorate  the  postal  service 
into  its  present  state.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  such  deterioration  will 
continue  unless  drastic  changes  are 
made. 

The  actual  biU  before  the  Members 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  on  April  16.  1970,  and  was 
the  result  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  Postal  officials  and  labor  unions  ear- 
lier this  year.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  bill  incorporates  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  on  H.R.  4. 

Basically,  H.R.  17070  would  restructure 
the  Post  Office  as  an  independent  estab- 
lishment within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  be  known  as  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  Although  it  would  not  be 
a  Government  corporation,  it  would  have 
the  authority  and  responsibility  neces- 
sary to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  on  a  businesslike  basis, 
and  yet  retain  the  pubhc  service  char- 
acter of  the  Nation's  maU  system. 

The  several  amendments  which  the 
committee  made  to  the  biU  are  detailed 
in  House  Report  91-1104.  However,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  caU  to  the  ^f'embers' 
attention  a  few  areas  which  I  feel  have 
been  vastly  improved  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  cwnmittee  amended  section  208  to 
require  recognition  of  an  organization  of 
supervisors  and  administrative,  profes- 
sional and  technical  employees,  levels 
PPS-17  and  below,  and  permit  them  to 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  aU  poU- 
cies  affecting  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  that  group,  except  for  rates  of 
pay. 

Section  223  of  the  bUl  restricted  col- 
lective bargaining  units  to  national  craft 
units.  This  amendment  would  have  had  a 
discriminatory  and  detrimental  effect 
upon  unions  such  as  the  National  Postal 
Union  and  the  National  AlUance  of  F*06tal 
and  Federal  Employees  whose  member- 
ships do  not  foUow  craft  lines. 

Furthermore,  section  224(B)  provides 
a  savings  clause  for  existing  union  agree- 
ments and  supplements  in  effect  upon 
enactment  of  this  biU  and  section  226 
was  amended  to  continue  in  force  exist- 
ing agreements  with  organizations  which 
provide  for  dues  checkoff. 

Section  1201  was  amended  to  require 
that  rates  for  fourth  class  parcel  post 
be  set  so  that  the  revenues  therefrom 
would  bear  within  4  percent  the  cost  of 
the  service. 

Sectioh  112  of  the  committee  biU  would 
provide  fair  guidelines  for  the  selection 
of  postmasters  during  the  interim  period 
between  the  date  of  enactment  and  the 


effective  date  the  new  postal  service 
begins. 

The  committee  amended  section  201. 
the  section  authorizing  an  8-percent  pay 
raise,  to  provide  that  the  pay  raise  be 
effective  retroactively  to  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after 
April  16,  1970,  remaining  contingent 
upon  enactment  of  HJl.  17070,  however. 
Further,  it  provided  for  coUective  bar- 
gaining between  postal  management  and 
the  postal  unions  to  begin  promptly  after 
enactment  on  wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  these  amend- 
ments to  the  biU  and  feel  there  is  only 
one  major  area  which  needs  yet  to  be 
amended.  That  is  the  language  in  the 
biU  which  would  permit  the  officials  of 
the  postal  administration  and  the  postal 
unions  to  negotiate  union  shop  contracts 
which  would  require  postal  employees  to 
join  or  pay  dues  to  the  union  in  order 
to  keep  their  jobs.  Under  existing  law, 
there  can  be  no  union  shop  or  agency 
shop  where  Federal  employees  are  con- 
cerned. This  legislation  would  permit  the 
extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  for  the  very 
first  time  to  Federal  employment.  I  de- 
clare my  intention  to  support  an  amend- 
ment on  the  fioor  which  will  guarantee 
each  postal  employee  the  right,  without 
fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form,  join 
and  assist  a  labor  organization  or  to  re- 
frain from  such  activity.  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  the  Members  will  see  the  need 
for  this  protection  clause  for  postal  em- 
ployees and  join  me  in  supjMrting  this 
amendment  when  offered. 

In  summation,  I  feel  the  committee 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  on  this  leg- 
islation, which,  if  enacted  into  law.  will 
provide  the  necessary  basis  for  a  vastly 
improved  and  modernized  postal  service 
which  is  of  vital  importance  to  thfe  con- 
tinued growth  and  weU-being  of  our  Na- 
tion and  its  economy. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  greatly  needed  postal  re- 
form legislation.  The  administration  is 
certainly  to  be  commended  for  its  willing- 
ness to  come  to  grips  with  one  of  our  big- 
gest domestic  problems  of  the  day.  The 
Post  Office  Department  has  been  in  seri- 
ous trouble  for  years.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  pay,  the  physical  woiking 
conditions  in  many  offices  are  poor;  pro- 
motion opportunities  are  limited;  and 
management  has  been  unable  to  make 
improvements  that  have  been  brought 
about  years  before,  in  the  private  sector. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  pro- 
vides a  complet3  overhaul  of  a  system 
that  has  long  awaited  such  action.  We 
can  no  longer  subject  the  pubUc  to  the 
increased  delays,  breakdowns,  errors,  and 
damage  in  a  service  that  it  pays  for  each 
day.  PubUc  dissatisfaction  is  more  wide- 
spread and  the  demand  for  change  has 
become  more  insistent  than  ever  before. 

It  has  now  become  apparent  that  all 
the  shortCMnings  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment are  bound  up  in  the  fact  that 
management  is  shared.  It  is  dispersed 
over  a  number  of  executive  agencies  and 
among  seversd  congressional  commit- 
tees. The  only  solution  is  fundamental 
reform  which  will  put  complete  responsi- 
biUty i^  a  single  place.  Postal  manage- 
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ment  must  be  given  authority  consistent 
with  its  responslbiUtles  and  th^  Depert- 
ment  must  be  operated  in  a  businesslike 
way.  In  so  doing  the  postal  employee  will 
occupy  the  same  position  as  wbrkers  in 
private  industry. 

I  want  to  call  your  attentUm  to  an 
amendment  that  I  am  pa  ticularly 
pleased  is  a  part  of  this  leglslat  on.  Con- 
gressman McClure's  proposal  tc  guaran- 
tee that  those  persons  who  have  religious 
conviction,  particularly  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists.  to  union  membership  will  in 
no  way  be  affected  by  the  estallishment 
of  a  postal  corporation.  Althoug  h  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  postal  refonr  ,  I  do  not 
feel  we  can  permit  a  postal  refomi  bill 
to  imss  the  House  unless  we  have  given 
the  members  of  such  faiths  full  i  issurance 
that  their  employment  in  the  F  ost  Office 
Department  will  not  in  any  wa  y  be  jeo- 
pardized as  a  result  of  the  estal  »lishment 
of  a  postal  corporation. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  w  lole  eco- 
nomy, as  well  as  the  r>ostal  pa  rons  and 
postal  employees,  will  benefit  from  a 
p>ostal  service  which  Is  able  to  <  iperate  in 
such  a  corporate  framework  as  this  leg- 
islation will  provide. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  [  move  to 
strike^ the  necessary  number  ol  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  ti  ne  to  ad- 
vise the  House  of  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion which  I  proposed  to  off!r  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  never  i  lore  con- 
vinced of  anything  in  my  life  ;han  that 
there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  alleged 
reform  provisions  of  the  measure  we 
have  before  us.  The  motion  to  recommit 
will  be  quite  simple.  It  will  povlde  for 
recommittal  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  of  all  proifisions  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  so-called  postal  re- 
form. It  will  provide  an  8-perce^t  pay  in- 
crease for  all  postal  employee^  effective 
April  16.  1970.  and  will  reduce  the  time  in 
grade  from  the  present  21  years  to  8 
years.  This  would  be  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1971.  That,  in  brief,  will  be  the 
motion  to  recwnmit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  th<  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  lelieve  the 
issue  presented  by  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  a  very  clear-cut  one. 

The  motion  to  recommit,  if  approved, 
would  in  effect  give  a  pay  increase,  with 
the  compression,  and  strip  he  whole 
committee  action,  and  the  Coi  imittee  of 
the  Whole  action  so  far  as  refo  rm  is  con- 
cerned. 

A  "yea"  vote  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit means  in  effect  that  we  are  abandon- 
ing the  effort  for  any  bona  f  de,  legiti- 
mate postal  reform.  A  "nay"  vote  means 
that  we  want  to  help  to  defeat  Just  a  pay 
increase,  and  a  "nay"  vote  irtll  mean, 
because  there  will  be  a  subset  luent  vote 
on  the  final  package,  that  wi  will  vote 
for  an  8-percent  pay  increase  plus  postal 
reform. 

I  hope  the  motion  to  recomj  nit  will  be 
defeated,  and  I  hope  that  ir  the  final 
analysis  we  can  vote  for  pos;al  reform 
and  a  pay  increase. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Chairmat,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  believe  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit makes  some  sense,  because  label- 
ing something  "reform"  does  not  make 
it  reform.  One  can  put  a  label  on  a  gar- 
bage can  that  says  "reform"  but  it  does 
not  make  the  contents  anything  but  gar- 
bage. 

If  Members  think  that  turning  the  Post 
Office  Department  over  to  a  commission 
which  has  proved  time  and  time  again 
that  it  cannot  operate  anything — we 
have  got  it  in  tliis — is  reform,  then  they 
do  not  understand  the  word  the  way  I 
understand  it. 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  motion  will 
do  exactly  what  this  Congress  ought  to 
do:  Give  the  p>ostal  employees  a  i-aise, 
and  compact  the  time  in  which  they  can 
rise  in  grade.  Then  we  can  decide  what 
the  Post  Office  needs  to  do  to  carry  the 
mails  more  efficiently. 

It  used  to  be.  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, it  took  3  days  to  get  a  letter 
to  my  district  300  miles  away.  It  takss  5 
days  now.  If  this  bill  goes  through.  I 
imagine  the  Pony  Express  would  be 
faster. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Let 
me  say  this.  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  lor 
reasonable  reform  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, but  I  am  not  for  the  uncon- 
scionable delegation  of  power  that  this 
bill  would  hand  over  to  a  commission  of 
nine  men  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Minority  Leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Every  survey 
and  every  questionnaire,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  indicated  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  postal  reform.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has 
made  a  bona  fide,  legitimate  effort  to 
come  up  with  some  reasonable,  respon- 
sible, constructive  postal  reform. 

The  House  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  has  worked  its  will.  I  think  it  has 
improved  the  legislation,  and  we  will 
have  a  clear-cut  vote  very  shortly  on 
whether  you  are  going  to  have  postal 
reform,  which  the  American  people  want. 
I  hope  that  the  motion  to  recommit  is 
defeated. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Folks,  I  wish  you  would  not  get  hys- 
terical about  this  motion  to  recommit. 
Now,  let  us  think  on  this  and  reflect  a 
httle  bit. 

We  passed  a  pay  increase  for  postal 
employees  last  October  and  it  failed  to 
get  through  the  Senate.  Then  we  had  a 
strike  and  we  had  all  kinds  of  turmoil. 
Finally,  after  much  waiting  they  got  a 
pay  increase  which  was  effective  in 
January. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  was  very  fair. 
With  the  kind  of  a  delay  that  will  occur 
with  this  motion  to  recommit.  I  think 
that  would  be  even  more  unfair. 

Let  us  be  a  Uttle  bit  more  sober  in  our 
reflection  here.  There  are  two  things  that 
are  very  necessary  in  this  bill.  One  is  a 
postal  pay  increase.  That  is  vitally  neces- 
sary. The  other  thing,  especially  if  you 
visit  with  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, which  listened  to  the  appropriation 
requests  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, is  that  they  will  tell  you  it  is  vitally 


necessary  to  have  a  financing  program 
for  expanding  the  facilities  and  the 
building  program  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Now.  I  have  shared  the  same  experi- 
ence that  Wayne  Hays  talked  about 
about  the  slowness  of  my  service.  When  I 
first  came  to  the  Congress — and  it  was 
only  10  years  ago — it  only  took  3  days 
to  get  a  newspaper  from  my  State  of 
Montana  to  Washington.  It  now  takes  5 
days.  But  the  real  reason  is  not  because 
my  newspaper  is  in  the  hands  of  the  post 
office  for  very  long.  We  checked  it  out. 
Our  waiter  down  there  in  the  Members 
dining  room  is  a  postal  clerk,  and  he 
checked  it  out  for  a  period  of  4  or  5 
weeks.  My  newspaper  did  not  stay  in  the 
Washington  post  office  for  more  than  5 
hours.  My  post  office  in  Montana  did  not 
even  see  the  newspaper  because  it  was 
carried  from  the  newspaper  office  to 
transportation. 

That  is  where  one  of  the  real  faults  is. 
Harley  Staggers  said  that  he  will  help  us 
with  transportation.  So  do  not  blame  this 
all  on  the  post  office.  The  post  office  does 
have  to  have  increased  facilities.  To  do 
that  they  have  to  finance  facilities  and 
buildings.  The  point  I  want  to  make  here 
is  I  did  not  have  my  way  here  with  sev- 
eral amendments,  but  this  step  has  to  be 
taken.  We  have  to  take  this  step.  The  best 
reason  is  to  get  a  pay  raise  through  for 
these  men  and  their  families,  and  the 
next  best  reason  is  because  we  need  bet- 
ter facilities  and  we  have  to  finance  it 
in  some  way.  This  bill  makes  that 
possible. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  what  the  gentleman 
says  about  his  newspaper  makes  a  lot  of 
sense.  But  I  got  a  letter  today,  only  today, 
saying  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
under  this  present  regime  had  made  a 
study  and  they  were  canceling  the  mail 
cars  between  Pittsburgh  and  Indianap- 
olis. They  are  going  to  carry  it  better. 
Well,  you  know  that  is  ridiculous,  because 
one  of  the  reasons  we  have  this  trouble 
is  because  we  do  not  have  enough  trains. 
Tl\ey  are  going  to  put  in  a  few  more 
trucks  and  travel  a  circuitous  route.  In 
order  to  get  a  letter  from  here  to  my  dis- 
trict, it  has  to  go  to  Columbus  and  come 
back  100  miles  by  truck.  These  are  the 
same  managers  you  want  to  turn  this 
whole  thing  over  to  now  without  any 
congressional  supervision  and  pay  them  a 
fancy  salary  and  let  them  go  into  the 
money  market  and  borrow  $10  billion  and 
pay  interest,  all  in  the  name  of  what? 
What  about  the  other  body?  If  they  do 
not  pass  the  bill,  that  is  their  fault. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  cannot  yield  further.  I 
have  to  respond  to  the  statement  that 
the  real  problem  on  canceling  mail  cars 
is  that  when  the  mail  car  gets  to  some 
destination  there  is  no  connection  with 
another  piece  of  transportation.  So  there 
it  waits  on  the  dock. 

And  so  the  post  office  is  stuck  with 
having  to  find  new  transportation.  That 
is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  mail  Is  not 
laying  in  the  post  office,  your  mail  is 
delayed  in  transit,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  get  action,  and  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  says 
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we  will  get  action  out  of  the  Commitee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
get  better  trsuisportation. 

Now.  let  us  get  that  straight.  This 
motion  to  recommit  is  going  to  delay  a 
pay  increase — it  is  going  to  delay  a  pay 
increase,  and  that  is  why  I  am  against 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  we  are 
ready  to  vote  on  this,  but  let  me  make 
this  one  point,  after  I  think  very  thor- 
ough debate,  as  I  think  the  senior  Mem- 
bers on  this  side,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Olsen).  who  just  spoke, 
our  chairman,  Mr.  Dulski,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hender- 
son) .  and  myself  all  agree.  Some  of  us 
do  not  like  some  of  the  things  in  the 
bill,  but  do  beUeve  this  is  a  sound  step 
toward  postal  reform.  I  talked  with  the 
leaders  of  the  postal  union,  and  asked 
"what  do  you  want  us  to  do  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit?"  and  the  answer  is 
very  clear — they  oppose  the  motion  to 
recommit,  and  urge  their  friends  to  vote 
against  the  motion  to  recommit.  Year 
after  year  we  have  heard  the  same  story 
that  all  they  get  is  a  pay  raise;  that  is 
all  they  get — a  pay  raise.  My  subcommit- 
tee has  recommended  a  pay  rsuse  almost 
every  year.  Still,  each  year  the  mail  gets 
slower,  the  delivery  gets  worse,  at  least 
we  are  making  a  moye  to  try  something 
new.  Maybe  we  can  get  some  efficiency, 
maybe  not,  but  the  things  cannot  be  any 
worse  than  they  have  been.  Because  cer- 
tainly it  is  going  to  be  easier  for  them  to 
sit  down  and  discuss  their  problems.  The 
main  thing  is  that  the  employee  union 
people  want  collective  bargaining.  Up  to 
now  the  unions  have  been  merely  lobby- 
ists, they  have  been  coming  up  begging 
with  their  hats  in  their  hands,  talking 
about  getting  a  pay  raise.  Well,  that  is 
now  out  because  they  will  have,  in  this 
bill,  the  machinery  of  acting  with  dig- 
nity, and  they  can  sit  down  with  man- 
agement, an  entirely  new  management, 
and  say,  "Here  is  what  we  need,"  through 
collective  bargaining.  "Here  is  compara- 
bility, here  Is  what  they  are  paying  in  the 
other  sectors.  We  want  this."  They  do 
not  have  to  come  around  with  their  hat 
in  their  hand  to  Congress.  If  they  do  not 
come  to  an  agreement,  tlien  they  can  say 
that  they  are  going  to  binding  arbitra- 
tion, and  they  can  go  to  binding  arbitra- 
tion. 

So  if  you  are  for  the  postal  workers, 
the  clerks  and  the  carriers,  and  for 
postal  reform  and  for  moving  our  mail 
better,  you  will  vote  down  this  motion  to 
recommit  and  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the 
full  5  minutes,  but  I  just  want  to  com- 
ment on  a  couple  of  things. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  said  that 
he  called  the  leaders  of  the  union  to  find 
out  what  the  men  want.  Well,  that  is 
probably  the  last  place  in  the  world  you 
ought  to  call,  because  I  think  the  history 
of  the  last  few  months  in  this  coimtry 
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shows  that  most  imlons  are  not  follow- 
ing their  leaders. 

Now.  what  these  men  want  is  a  pay  in- 
crease, and  they  do  not  want  to  be  de- 
livered to  soma  political  committee  or 
commission  who  will  say  from  here  on 
out  what  they  can  do,  and  what  they 
cannot  do.  how  they  will  be  hired,  how 
they  will  be  fired,  and  so  forth. 

And  if  you  think  you  are  taking  this 
thing  out  of  politics,  let  me  tell  you  that 
you  cannot  take  anything  out  of  politics 
when  somebody  has  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission, and  that  somebody  is  in  poli- 
tics— I  am  sure  you  can  guess  who  I  am 
talking  at>out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairmsoi  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  17070)  to  improve  and 
modernize  the  postal  service,  to  reorga- 
nize the  Post  Office  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1077,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  Committee  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  CcMnmittee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them 
en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  its 
present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CHerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bill,  H.R. 
17070,  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  with  instructions  to  report  the 
same  back  forthwith  with  the  foUowing 
amendment:  Strike  out  all  after  tbe  enacting 
clause  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

•'Sec.  I.  (a)  The  Postmaster  General,  un- 
der regulations  made  by  him,  shall  Increase 
tbe  rates  of  basic  compensation  and  basic 
pay  of  employees  of  tbe  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment so  that  such  rates  will  equal,  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  108  per  centum  of  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  and  basic  pay  In  effect 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Such  Increases  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  April  16,  1970.  This  section 
does  not  apply  to  employees  in  positions  In 
the  Executive  Schedule. 

"(b)  Retroactive  pay,  compensation,  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  Act 


only  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  (Including  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States) 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
that  such  retroactive  pay,  compensation,  or 
salary  shall  be  paid — 

"(1)  to  an  officer  or  employee  who  retic*:!, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  first-  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  began  on  or 
after  April  16,  1970,  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  services  ren- 
dered during  such  period;  and 

■'(2)  in  accordance  with  subchapter  VIII 
ol  chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  settlement  of  accounts,  for  serv- 
ices rendered,  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
began  on  or  after  AprU  16,  1970,  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  an 
officer  or  employee  who  died  during  suet 
period." 

Such  retroactive  pay,  compensation,  or  sal- 
ary shall  not  be  considered  as  basic  pay  for 
the  purposes  of  subchapter  in  of  chapter 
83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
civil  service  retirement,  or  any  other  retire- 
ment law  or  retirement  system.  In  the  case 
of  any  such  retired  or  deceased  officer  or 
employee. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  an  Individual  reUeved  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and  serv- 
ice, shall  Include  the  pviod  provided  by  law 
for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  in- 
dividual to  a  position  In  or  under  the  United 
States  Government. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  Individual 
Is  eligible  under  chapter  87  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  group  life  insur- 
ance for  Government  employees,  all  changes 
In  rates  of  pay,  compensation,  and  salary 
which  result  from  the  enactment  of  this 
section  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be- 
come effective  as  of  the  date  of  such  enact- 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  Section  3552(a)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Each  employee  subject  to  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  and  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule 
who  has  not  reached  the  highest  step  for  his 
position  shall  be  advanced  successively  to 
the  next  higher  step  as  follows: 

"(A)  to  steps  2.  3.  4,  5.  6,  and  7 — at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  following 
the  completion  of  26  calendar  weeks  of  satis- 
factory service;  and 

"(B)  to  steps  8  and  above — at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  pay  period  following  the 
completion  ol  52  calendar  weeks  of  satis- 
factory service. 

"(2)  The  receipt  of  an  equivalent  Increase 
during  any  of  the  waiting  periods  specified 
in  this  subsection  shall  cause  a  new  full 
waiting  period  to  commence  for  further  step 
Increases. 

"(3)  An  employee  subject  to  tbe  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  who  returns  to  a  posi- 
tion he  formerly  occupied  at  a  lower  level 
may.  at  his  request,  have  his  waiting  periods 
adjusted,  at  the  time  of  his  return  to  the 
lower  level,  as  if  his  service  had  been  con- 
tinuous in  the  lower  level.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 
1971. 

Mr.  GROSS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  tbe 
motion  to  recommit. 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questipn  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  4n  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  orcered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  77,  nays  307,  not  foting  45, 
as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  1791 
YEAS— 77 


Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 
Brooks 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Culver 
de  laOarza 
Delaney 
Dlngell 

Edwards.  Calif 
Ell  berg 
Flood 
Ford. 

WllliamD. 
Gallagher 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Term. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  Utah 

Button 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Ca  fiery 

Camp 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Claiuen, 
Don  H. 

ClAwaon,  Del 

Clay 

CleTelaad 


OlaUno 
Oonzalez 
Gray 
Gross 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hoimeld 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 

Landgrebe 
Lowenstein 
McEwen 
Mikva 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mink 
Molloban 
Murphy,  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Patman 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Poage 
NATS— 307 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards.  La. 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Fraaer 

Frellnghuysen 

Frey 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallflanakis 

Oarmatz 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

OrUBn 


Pric( 
Puc; 


III. 
ihski 


Rari  k 

Rees 

Rolxrts 

Ro6t  (nkowskl 

Ryai 

Sayl 

Schi 

Shli 

Slsk 


Sayl  >r 

le 
Shipley 
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Skul  litz 
Slac  E 

Smii  h.  Iowa 
Stag  ;ers 
SuU  van 
Teas  ue,  Tex. 
Tho:  npson,  N.J. 
Van  k 
Vigc  rito 
Wat  ion 
Whl  ten 
Wrli  ht 
Yatia 
Yoilig' 


Gro  ,er 
Gut  ser 
Guie 
Hag  in 
Hal  ly 
Hal  >em 
Hac  illton 
Har  uner- 
s<  bmldt 
Hai  ley 

Hai  sen.  Idaho 
Ha  I  rlngton 
Hariha 
Haivey 
Hastings 
He<  hler.  W.  Va. 
Hec  kler.  Mass. 
Hel  ttoskl 
Hei  derson 
Hlcu 
Hoi  an 
Hoi  ton 
Hot  mer 
Ho'  rard 
Hu  igkte 
Huu 

Hu  ichlnson 
Ich  3rd 
Ja(  obs 
Jai  man 
Jol  nson,  Pa. 
Jot  as 
Joi.es.  Ala. 
Joiies.  N.C. 
Joi  les,  Tenn. 

Ka  itenmeier 

Kl(  ppe 

Ko:h 

Ki.  ykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

La  idrum 

Laigen 

La:t« 

Le  igett 

Lemon 

LKiyd 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

L\ikens 

Miciory 

M«Clure 

MiCuUoch 

McDonald, 
iliich. 

MtFall 

M^Kneally 

Micdonald. 
Maaa. 

Madden 

MAhon 


MaUllard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Math  IAS 

Matsunagm 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MesklU 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Mizell 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorheed 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy, 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONeal.  Ga. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pike 


,  NY. 


Plmie 
PodeU  I 
Poff      r 

Powell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
PurceUf 
Qule     5 
Quillen 
Randall 
Reid,  111. 
Reld,  NY. 
Relfel 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Roblson 
Rodino 
Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roth 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Schadeberg 
Soheuer 
Scbneebeli 
Scott 
Sebellus 
Sh  river 
Sikes 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton 
NOT  VOTING — 45 


Steed 

8t«lger.  ArlB. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

St«ptaeiu 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wl». 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

woifr 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  360,  nays  24,  not  voting  45, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.   180) 
YEAS— 360 


Grlffltbs 
Hall 

Hawkins 
Hebert 
Hull 
Keith 
King 
Klrwan 
Kluczjnskl 
McCarthy 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Nedzi 
Pelly 
motion  to  recommit  was  re- 


Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

Railsback 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Schwengel 

Stuckey 

nilman 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wylie 


Bray 

Bush 

Clark 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Daddarlo 

Daniels,  N.J 

Dawson 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Erlenbom 

Farbsteln 

Foreman 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Gettys 

So  the 
jected. 
The   Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  unman  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  CJowger. 

Mr.  F^iqua  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Foreman 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mrs.  OrlfHths  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Dellenback  vrtth  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Messrs.  KARTH.  EDWARDS  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  PRICE  of  Illinois  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  HALPERN.  PHILBIN,  and 
BUTTON  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 

to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betu 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  UUh 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Caflery 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 


Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilt>erg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

WlllUm  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallflanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
GrifBn 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hun  gate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 


Kazen 

Kee 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

La n gen 

Latu 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowenstein 

Lujan 

Lukena 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCIure 

McCulloch 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
MaUllard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MeskUI 
Michel 
Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
MUls 
Mlnlsh 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Mizell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
sMoorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  Ul. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'NeiU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmie 

PodeU 

PoH 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

RandaU 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 
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Reld,  N.Y. 

Slack 

Van  Deerlln 

Relfel 

Smith.  Calif. 

Vander  Jagt 

Reuss 

Smith.  Iowa 

Vanik 

Rhodes 

Smith,  NY. 

Vlgorlto 

Riegle 

Snyder 

Waggonner 

Rivers 

Springer 

Waldle 

Roblson 

Stafford 

Wampler 

Rodino 

Staggers 

Watklns 

Roe 

Stanton 

WatU 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Steed 

Welcker 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Whalen 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Whalley 

Rosenthal 

Stephens 

White 

Rostenkowskl 

Stokes 

Whitehurst 

Roth 

Stratton 

Widnall 

Ruppe 

Stubblefleld 

Williams 

Ruth 

Sullivan 

WUson.  Bob 

St  Germain 

Symington 

Winn 

Sandman 

Taft 

Wold 

Satterfleld 

Talcott 

Wolff 

Schadeberg 

Taylor 

Wydler 

Scheuer 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wyman 

Schneebell 

Thompson.  Ga 

Yates 

Sebellus 

Thompson.  N  J 

.  Yatron 

Shipley 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Zablockl 

Sh  river 

Tieman 

Zion 

Sikes 

Tunney 

Zwach 

Slsk 

Udall 

NAYS— 24 

Ashbrook 

Mahon 

Schcrle 

Brooks 

Mink 

Scott 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Patman 

Skubltz 

Burton.  Calif. 

Poage 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cabell 

Rarick 

Watson 

Dlngell 

Roberts 

Whltten 

Oroes 

Ryan 

Wright 

Landgrebe 

Saylor 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 45 

Bray 

Gettys 

Pollock 

Bush 

Griffiths 

Price,  Tex. 

Clark 

Hall 

Railsback 

Cowger 

Hawkins 

Rooney,  NY 

Cramer 

Hebert 

Roudebush 

Daddarlo 

Hull 

Roybal 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Keith 

Schwengel 

Dawson 

King 

Stuckey 

DeUenbeck 

Klrwan 

UUman 

Dent 

Kluczynskl 

Wiggins 

Devine 

McCarthy 

Wilson. 

Erlenbom 

McDade 

Charles  H, 

Farbsteln 

McMillan 

Wyatt 

Foreman 

MacGregor 

Wylle 

Fuqua 

Nedzl 

Gaydos 

Pelly 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  annourcpd   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  UUman  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  WyUe. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Dellenback  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSSMENT 
OF  BILL  H.R.  17070 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Clerk,  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  such  changes  in  sec- 
tion numbers,  cross  references,  and  other 


technical  and  conforming  corrections  as 
may  be  required  to  reflect  the  actions  of 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSTAL  REFORM,  STEP  FORWARD 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  House  today  in  passage  of  H.R. 
17070  is  a  long  step  toward  much-needed 
improvement  in  the  postal  service. 

The  bill  creates  a  new  independent 
agency  which  will  have  flexibility  in 
management  of  the  postal  service.  The 
postal  service  cannot  operate  effectively 
without  the  control  of  finances,  control  of 
transportation,  and  control  of  opera- 
tional improvements,  which  are  provided 
in  this  measure. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks  opening  gen- 
eral debate  on  Tuesday,  this  is  a  most 
comprehensive  matter.  The  extensive 
debate  in  our  committee  over  14  months 
and  during  3  days  on  the  House  floor  is 
clear  evidence  of  the  ramifications  in- 
volved. 

This  bill  is  a  pioneering  step  in  the 
modification  and  improvement  of  the 
one  public  service  which,  like  no  other, 
affects  every  single  citizen  of  our  great 
country. 

I  am  proud  of  the  reform  product 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  House. 

An  integral  part  of  the  measure  is  the 
well  deserved  combination  8-percent  ret- 
roactive pay  iiicrease  for  the  postal  em- 
ployees, plus  a  long  overdue  revision  of 
the  grade  advancement  system.  Instead 
of  21  years,  this  bill  would  permit  em- 
ployees to  reach  the  top  of  their  grade 
in  8  years. 

The  final  version  of  the  legislation  will 
be  determined,  of  course,  by  the  later 
action  of  the  other  body  and  a  House- 
Senate  conference,  if  necessary.  I  am 
hopeful  for  an  early  resolution  of  this 
vital  matter  by  the  Congress. 


AMENDING  SECTION  703 1  b)  OF  TITLE 
10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  H.R; 
16298 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  16298)  to 
amend  section  703(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  authority  to 
grant  a  special  30-day  leave  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  srvices  who  voluntarily 
extend  their  tours  of  duty  in  hostile  fire 
areas,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "1971"  and 
Insert  "1972". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thei-e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
is  necessary  to  correct  a  printer's  error. 

The  bill  as  introduced  and  reported 
without  amendment  contained  the  date 
"June  30,  1972."  The  printer  unfortu- 
nately set  up  the  date  as  "June  30, 1971." 

The  House  passed  the  bill  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  on  June  15,  1970.  The 
Senate,  in  acting  on  the  House  bill  cor- 
rected the  printer's  error. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  about  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  we  have  finished  the  program 
for  the  week  and  we  will  ask  to  go  over 
until  Monday  upon  the  announcement 
of  the  program  for  next  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  District  Day.  There  are  no 
District  bills. 

In  addition  to  the  bills  listed  on  the 
program,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills)  has  advised  that  he  will 
CEill  up  under  unanimous  consent  bills 
previously  announced  and  imanimously 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Those  bills  have  been  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  are  four  conference  reports  that 
we  expect  to  be  called  up  Monday  find 
for  the  benefit  of  Members,  they  have 
been  listed  on  the  whip  notice.  They  are 
as  follows: 

H.R.  16516,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Act,  1971; 

S.  743,  to  authorize  the  Touchet  di- 
vision, Walla  Walla  project,  Oregon- 
Washington; 

S.  2062,  differentiation  between  pri- 
vate and  public  ownership  of  lands.  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law;  and 

H.R.  17138,  District  of  Columbia  po- 
licemen, firemen,  and  teachers  salary 
increases. 

In  addition  to  the  conference  reports, 
we  have  programed  the  bill  (S.  2315)  to 
restore  the  Golden  Eagle  program — 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 
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sche  iuled 


Act 
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On  Tuesday  there  is 
11833.  Resource  Recovery 
under   an   open   rule   with 
debate. 

We  think  this  is  the  least 
sial  bill  of  the  week  and  thai 
of  the  New  York  and  other 

On  Wednesday  we  have 

House  Joint  Resolution  12i 
Ing  appropriations  for  fiscal 
and 

H.R.  18127,  Public  Works 
Energy  Commission  appn 
fiscal  year  1971. 

For  Thursday  and  the 
week: 

HH.  17495.  Emergency 
Act  of  1970  imder  an  open 
hours  of  debate:  and 

H.R.  8298.  water  carrier 
ing  rule  under  an  open  rule 
of  debate. 

This  announcement  is 
to  the  usual  reservation  that 
reports  may  be  brought  up 
and  any  further  program 
noimced  later. 


controver- 

is  the  day 

primaries. 

s<iheduled: 

continu- 

year  1971; 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO 
JUNE  22.  1970 


Spea  cer 


Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  whe^ 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn 
Monday  next. 

The    SPEAKER    pro 
Matsunaga)  .  Is  there  objecti(^n 
quest  of  the  gentleman  from 

There  was  no  objection. 
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oprations  bill, 

balince  of  the 

HoAie  Finance 
■ule  with  2 

freight  mix- 
^ith  2  hours 

m4de  subject 
conference 
t  any  time 
,ill  be  an- 


MONDAY, 


I    ask 

the  House 

X)  meet  on 


ten  ipore 


(Mr. 
to  the  re- 
Oklahoma? 


BUSINESS 


IN 

ALENDAR 
WEDNES- 


DISPENSING     WITH 
ORDER    UNDER    THE 
WEDNESDAY   RULE   ON 
DAY  NEXT 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Spef^er,    I   ask 
imanimous  consent  that  buiiness  in  or- 
der imder  the  Calendar  Wed|iesday  Rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
objection  to  the  request  of 
man  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  R  2CESS 


.  may  I  fur- 

the  House 

recess  we 

business  on 

4.  which 

reconvene  at  noon 


July 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speakei 
ther  advise  the  Members  o 
that  for  the  Fourth  of 
shall  adjourn  at  the  close  of 
the  Wednesday  preceding 
is  July  1,  and  we  will 
on  Monday,  July  6. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  mord  definite  in- 
formation about  an  August  recess,  but  I 
am  unable  to  say  any  more  at  this  time. 
It  depends  partially  on  the  i  tatus  of  our 
business.  If  the  business  o  the  House 
will  allow,  we  do  expect  to  1  ave  a  recess 
during  the  last  part  of  August  and  early 
September. 


LESS  TALK.  MORE  AC  HON  ON 
CAMPUS  DISORE'ER 


I  Mr.  SCHERLE  asked 
permission  to  address  the 
minute  and  to  revise  and 
marks.) 


and 


Wednesday 

Is  there 
the  gentJe- 


"J 


was  given 

tlouse  for  1 

e:  tend  his  re- 


Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend.  President  Nixon  announced  the 
creation  of  another  commission  to  study 
the  causes  of  campus  unrest.  The  people 
of  this  Nation  are  sick  and  tired  of  com- 
missions, boards,  and  panels  established 
to  seek  the  causes  of  student  disorders. 
They  have  waited  long  and  patiently 
while  one  blue-ribbon  committee  after 
another  met,  investigated  the  problem 
and  Issued  their  reports.  The  American 
Bar  Association  appointed  a  panel  to 
study  it.  Sol  Linowitz  headed  a  sp>ecial 
educators'  committee  charged  with  in- 
vestigating it.  The  President's  own  aides 
fanned  out  across  the  United  States  In 
a  concerted  effort  to  bring  back  first- 
hand Impressions  from  the  Nation's 
campuses.  Numerous  individual  edu- 
cators and  experts  on  social  relations 
have  passed  judgment  on  the  situation. 
Congressional  committees  have  heard 
volumes  of  testimony  on  the  subject.  Now 
we  have  another  commission — why? 
Shelves  are  filled  with  reports,  volumi- 
nous collections  of  facts  and  figures, 
gathering  dust.  Not  one  page  of  them 
tells  what  Is  really  needed:  A  short, 
simple,  four-letter  word  spelled  g-u-t-s. 
Guts  to  discipline.  Outs  to  expel. 

We  have  had  enough  talk.  The  Amer- 
ican public  wants  a  tangible  expression 
of  authority  and  the  determination  to 
use  it.  In  short,  they  want  action.  All 
the  Investigation,  reflection,  analysis,  and 
publication  of  conclusions  have  not 
solved,  and  cannot  erase,  the  problem 
of  student  unrest.  It  continues  to  grow 
unabated.  The  causes  multiply,  the  oc- 
casions vary,  but  the  tactics  of  the  mili- 
tants and  the  havoc  they  wreak  remain 
the  same.  It  should  be  clear  to  the  ad- 
ministration by  now  just  who  and  what 
is  causing  campus  disorders  and  why. 
Another  factfinding  commission  is  just 
an  excuse  to  procrastinate  further  and  do 
nothing  constructive  to  prevent  future 
disturbances. 

We  do  not  yet  know  what  conclusions 
this  commission  will  reach.  But  a  re- 
cent public  statement  by  one  of  its  new- 
ly appointed  members,  Joseph  Rhodes, 
Jr..  a  22-year-old  Harvard  student,  gives 
some  inkling  of  the  way  its  biases  may 
tend.  He  was  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Times  as  saying  that  he  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  law  enforcement  officers 
were  "thinking  about  'campus  bums' 
when  they  pulled  the  trigger."  Upon 
reading  that.  Vice  President  Acnew  de- 
manded that  Mr.  Rhodes  resign,  saying 
he  had  impugned  his  own  objectivity 
by  that  statement. 

Whatever  conclusions  the  commission 
may  reach,  they  should  not  obscure  the 
fundamental  need  for  physical  safety  and 
security  on  the  campus  at  a  minimum, 
so  that  the  xmlversity  can  conduct  Its 
proper  business  of  education — not  po- 
litical revolution  or  social  reform,  but 
education— without  debilitating  and  de- 
structive disruptions. 

I  have  proposed  a  bill  to  encourage  col- 
leges and  universities  to  adopt  rules  gov- 
erning the  conduct  of  students,  to  as- 
sist such  institutions  in  their  efforts  to 
prevent  and  control  campus  disorders. 
This  legislation  would  simply  require  any 
institution  of  higher  education  which  re- 
ceives Federal  aid  to  file  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  a  plan  for  deal- 


ing with  them.  Failing  this,  it  would  not 
be  eligible  for  continued  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Government. 

The  liberals,  who  feel  that  any  such 
legislation  Is  "inimical  to  the  spirit  of 
free  inquiry," — as  if  bombings,  burnings, 
and  strikes  were  not — oppose  my  bill. 
They  are  willing  to  bottle  up  badly 
needed  higher  education  authorizations 
in  order  to  prevent  the  attachment  of 
such  an  amendment.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  a  provision  like  this  is  necessary, 
but  it  is  apparent  that  college  admin- 
istrators need  stronger  incentive  to  deal 
firmly  with  those  who  break  the  law  on 
campus. 

Timidity,  appeasement,  and  capitula- 
tion on  the  part  of  lawful  authorities 
only  encourages  further  intimidation 
and  blackmail  and  increased  violence 
from  the  rebels.  No  one  says,  "No" — ex- 
cept the  American  people,  and  who 
speaks  for  them  in  the  haUs  of  academe? 
General  laxity  and  permissiveness  have 
brought  shame  and  friistration  on  those 
who  should  know  the  qualities  necessary 
to  govern.  Let  those  In  a  position  of  au- 
thority accept  the  responsibility  that 
their  titles  demand  and  provide  the — al- 
most extinct — quality  of  leadership 
needed  to  preserve  all  that  we  consitfer 
worthwhile  in  education. 

As  resi)onsible  legislators,  therefore, 
concerned  for  the  future  of  higher  edu- 
cation, we  should  supply  the  required  in- 
centive. We  need  not  wait  for  the  find- 
ings of  the  latest  commission  on  campus 
disorder.  We  can  scrap  them.  We  know 
the  facts.  We  must  face  the  issue  square- 
ly and  act  now  to  preserve  the  pesw;e  and 
stability  which  alone  are  conducive  ;jto 
the  spirit  of  free  inquiry. 

We  would  also  do  well  to  shift  the 
focus  of  our  attention  on  youth,  in  the 
news  media,  and  at  the  oCQcial  level, 
away  from  the  minority  of  malcontents 
who  disturb  the  peace,  and  bock  to  the 
solid  majority  of  law-abiding  young  peo- 
ple. We  must  deal  firmly,  even  sternly, 
with  those  who  make  a  career  of  violent 
protest,  yes,  but  we  should  also  remem- 
ber the  Importance  of  the  much  lar^r 
nunlBers  of  people  under  30  who  never 
make  the  headlines.  Sixty  percent  of  pur 
high  school  graduates  do  not  attend  col- 
lege, but  immediately  join  the  ranks  of 
the  hard-working  taxpayers.  Many  of 
them  have  families,  fight  In  Vietnam, 
and  assume  all  the  responsibilities  of 
adulthood  which  their  college  contem- 
poraries defer.  Why  does  no  one  inquire 
about  their  opinions,  aspirations,  and 
pohtical  philosophies?  We  might  learn 
something  from  them  about  the  future 
of  America.  •• 


OCEANSIDE.  LONG  ISLAND,  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  REFUSAL  TO  ALLOW 
CONGRESSMAN  LOWENSTEIN  TO 
SPEAK  AT  COMMENCEMENT  EX- 
ERCISES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  assumed  the  oath  of  office  in  the  U.S. 
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House  of  Representatives  I  sought  out  a 
guide  of  conduct  that  I  might  look  to. 
The  one  I  found  most  significant  and 
most  telling,  and  which  I  have  felt  would 
be  a  single  light  of  advice  and  guidance 
to  me  was  the  remarks  Edmund  Burke 
made  in  the  Parliament  in  1774  when 
he  considered  the  question  of  his  respon- 
sibility of  conscience  In  acting  on  behalf 
of  his  constituents  and  on  behalf  of  what 
he  felt  was  the  national  good.  I  would 
like  briefly  to  read  his  remarks  at  that 
time: 

Edmund  Burke  on  His  CoNSxrruENCY — 1774 
Certainly,  gentlemen.  It  ought  to  be  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  a  representative  to 
live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  corre- 
spondence, and  the  most  unreserved  com- 
munication with  his  constituents.  Their 
wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him; 
their  opinion  high  respect;  their  business  un- 
remitted attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice 
his  response,  his  pleasures,  his  satisfactions. 
to  theirs;  and  above  all,  ever,  and  In  all  cases, 
to  prefer  their  Interest  to  his  own.  But,  his 
unbiased  opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his 
enlightened  conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sac- 
rifice to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of 
men  living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from 
your  pleasure:  no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the 
constitution.  They  are  a  trust  from  Provi- 
dence, for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is  deeply 
answerable.  Tour  representative  owes  you, 
not  his  industry  only,  but  bis  judgment; 
and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he 
sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion. 

And  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  end  of  a 
quote  of  very  slgniflcant  remarks.  What 
it  says  in  modern  day  parlance  is  that 
each  of  us  has  the  singular  responsibility 
to  act  according  to  his  conscience  and  to 
have  his  conscience  guide  him  in  the  af- 
fairs of  state  while  at  the  same  time  tak- 
ing into  serious  account  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  his  own  constituency. 

I  find  no  higher  order  than  to  be  able 
to  suggest  to  my  constituents  the  things 
that  I  have  rendered  judgment  on  and 
the  issues  which  I  have  thought  a  great 
deal  about.  It  seems  to  me  the  singular 
responsibility  of  a  representative  in  this 
body  to  be  able  to  speak  to  his  con- 
stituents about  issues  on  which  he  has 
a  deep  and  imdying  commitment,  issues 
which  he  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  attention  to. 

There  is  something,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  do  want  to  bring  to  your  attention: 
The  situation  that  has  developed  in  the 
Fifth  District  of  New  York  in  Long  Island 
that  disturbs  me  very  greatly,  and  I  think 
should  disturb  the  American  people. 

The  chain  of  events  began  when  a 
group  of  seniors  at  Oceanside  High 
School  in  Congressman  Lowenstein's 
district  asked  the  school  administration 
to  have  Congressman  Lowenstein  as  the 
graduation  speaker.  The  principal  of  the 
high  school  told  the  students  to  hold  a 
referendum  on  the  question  of  Congress- 
man Lowenstein  speaking,  and  he  indi- 
cated the  results  of  the  vote  would  be 
honored  by  the  school  administrator. 

The  students,  as  was  their  right  and 
privilege  and  obligation,  subsequently 
voted.  The  vote  was  386  to  204  to  invite 
the  Congressman  to  speak  to  them  upon 
the  honor  day  of  their  graduation. 

The  school  principal  subsequently  said 
that  Congressman  Lowenstein  could  not 
speak  at  the  graduation,  and  he  did  this 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Congressman's 


presence,  by  virtue  of  his  taking  unique 
positions  at  times  and  controversial  posi- 
tions at  other  times,  would  cause  a  "dis- 
turbance" and  a  "controversy"  in  the 
school  district.  This  turnabout  resulted 
mainly  from,  I  am  told,  pressure  from 
the  local  school  board,  the  same  board 
that  had  earlier  in  the  year  refused  to 
allow  Congressman  Lowenstein  to  hold 
on  school  property  one  of  the  Congress- 
man's biweekly  educational  forums,  at 
which  many  Representatives  of  this  body 
have  appeared,  and  representatives  of  all 
shades  of  the  political  spectrtim  have 
been  invited  to  discuss  with  the  commu- 
nity their  views  on  topics  ranging  from 
Vietnam  to  consumer  affairs. 

Subsequently  the  students  were  then 
directed  to  submit  a  list  of  noncontro- 
verslal  potential  speakers,  from  which 
the  principal  would  then  make  the  final 
selection. 

Having  had  this  taste  of  democracy, 
the  students  found  it  somewhat  bitter, 
and  the  senior  class  officers,  the  class 
valedictorian  and  salutatorlan,  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  class,  are  now  hold- 
ing a  graduation  ceremony  of  their  own. 
As  we  might  expect,  they  have  invited 
Congressman  Lowenstein  to  speak,  and 
he  has  graciously  accepted  their  invi- 
tation. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  very,  very 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  a 
school  board  can  refuse  to  allow  its 
elected  Representative  of  that  district  to 
speak  to  the  district  students,  especially 
when  the  Congressman  is  well  known,  I 
might  suggest,  for  his  ccHitlnued  efforts 
to  channel  students'  energies  into  work- 
ing within  what  we  call  the  system. 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Rosenthal)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  was  passed  overwhelmingly  by  the 
House.  Under  your  leadership  and  the 
leadership  of  the  dean  of  the  House,  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
we  sent  to  the  President  a  bill  which 
would  extend  the  franchise  to  18-year- 
old  citizens.  I  voted  for  this  measure,  as  I 
am  sure  did  most  of  my  colleagues,  be- 
cause we  have  seen  the  intense  interest 
of  the  yoimg  people  of  America  in  the 
political  process  and  In  policy  decisions 
of  our  Government.  They  have  asked  for 
the  right  to  participate  fully  as  Ameri- 
cans in  the  decisions  that  affect  all  of  us 
and  future  generations. 

There  has  been  much  dissent,  aliena- 
tion, and  dissatisfaction  among  the 
young  people  of  our  Nation.  There  has 
been  some  violence,  and  there  are  ex- 
tremists on  both  sides,  but  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Nation's  youth  is  attempting 
to  work  within  the  system  of  government 
we  now  have  and  achieve  desired  goals 
through  the  constitutional  means  that 
govern  us  in  our  actions.  I  am  sure 
everyone  here  has  recently  urged  some 
high  school  group  to  participate  fully 
in  the  political  process,  and  work  vrithln 
our  system  for  better  programs  and  the 
changes  that  they  favor.  I  know  that  I 
have  done  so,  because  I  believe  means 
are  as  impoitant  as  ends,  and  because  I 
affirm  that  things  can  be  changed  for 


the  better  by  working  within  our  political 
system. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  greatly 
distressed  and  disappointed  that  Ocean- 
side  High  School  on  Long  Island  has 
chosen  to  thwart  the  will  of  its  student 
body,  and  has  refused  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  right  to 
speak  at  graduation  exercises  there.  The 
facts  of  the  case  have  been  adequately 
described.  The  students  were  told  that 
they  could  have  a  vote  on  whether  or 
not  to  invite  Congressman  Lowenstein. 
They  voted  overwhelmingly  to  do  so, 
and  the  principal  reneged  on  his  promise 
and  refused  to  invite  the  representative 
of  that  district. 

I  am  not  particularly  concerned  about 
whose  decision  it  was,  although  that  is 
of  some  matter,  but  I  am  appalled  by  the 
hypocrisy  of  this  action  and  the  double 
standard  that  the  school  board  officials 
or  high  school  officials  have  chosen  to 
adopt. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  rights 
of  majorities  and  minorities.  I  have 
heard  many  people  decry  the  actions  of 
small  groups  of  individuals  who  deny  a 
larger  number  of  their  fellows  the  right 
to  hear  certain  speakers,  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  certain  firms,  to  have  or  not  to 
have  ROTC,  or  to  peacefully  protest. 
There  is  merit  in  their  arguments.  We 
must  at  all  times  protect  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  whether  he  is  in  the  mi- 
nority or  the  majority.  But  to  promise  a 
group  of  young  people  the  right  to  choose 
their  graduation  speaker,  and  then  to 
deny  the  overwhelming  choice,  is  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  democracy 
that  we  hope  our  children  learn  in  school. 

What  do  we  try  to  teach  our  children? 
That  ours  is  a  demctcracy,  that  the  ma- 
jority rules,  while  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority are  guaranteed,  that  the  ballot 
is  mightier  than  the  bullet,  that  poht- 
ical activity  is  more  productive  than  vio- 
lent protest,  and  that  the  only  reasonable 
and  effective  means  of  bringing  about 
change  or  a  desired  result  is  by  working 
with  the  tools  provided  by  our  democracy. 

In  1775,  Edmund  Burke,  tning  to  con- 
vince the  British  Parliament  of  the  folly 
of  its  subjugation  of  the  American  col- 
onies, said : 

Deny  them  this  participation  of  freedom 
and  you  break  that  sole  bond  which  orig- 
inally made  and  mxist  still  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  empire. 

Burke's  words  were  proved  right.  He 
was  concerned  with  retaining:  the  loyalty 
of  the  Americans  to  the  British  Crown. 
I  have  no  doubt,  had  his  policy  been 
adopted,  there  never  would  have  been  an 
American  Revolution. 

I  am  equally  concerned  that  if  we  deny 
these  freedoms  to  the  young  people  of 
America,  or  to  anyone  in  this  land,  we 
will  lose  their  belief  in  our  democratic 
system,  and  help  to  bring  about  a  greater 
disruption  than  has  been  seen  in  this 
Nation  since  the  Civil  War. 

A  year  earlier,  Edmund  Burke  said  of 
this  same  pohcy  "it  yields  nothing  but 
discontent,  disorder,  disobedience."  Is 
not  this  an  identical  case?  When  we 
tell  the  students  of  America  that  the 
means  exist  for  them  to  have  a  role  in 
governing  their  ovim  lives,  and  then  with- 
draw that  right,  what  will  we  engender 
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and    dis- 


except    discontent,    disorder, 
obedience? 

We  have  here  one  man  or  a  haudf ul  of 
men  denying  a  whole  group  tae  right  to 
hear  their  elected  Representative  address 
them.  If  the  adults  of  America,  and  p>ar- 
ticularly  ofBcials,  do  not  practi  ce  democ- 
racy, it  will  do  little  good  to  preach 
democracy.  All  of  our  words  will  be  in 
vain  if  our  actions  do  not  sup  x)rt  them. 

I  am  happy  that  the  students  of 
Oceanside  High  School  will  hold  special 
commencement  exercises  so  tliat  they 
maj'  hear  Al  Lowensteins  jemarks.  I 
know  that  in  the  past  he  has  Urged  stu- 
dents to  work  within  the  systetn  and  has 
told  tliem  repeatedly  that  peaceful  and 
legal  participation  are  the 
means  available  to  those  w 
change. 

In  June  of  1969.  Al  Lowei4stein  ad- 
dressed the  graduation  class  o  [  Harvard 
In  that  speech  he  decried  viplence.  He 
said: 

America  must  not  be  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween the  change  that  comes  w  th  violence 


only   real 
to  sought 


and  the  violence  that  comes  with 


Stites, 

01 


m? 
the 
any 


He  implored  the  students  ind  adults 
there  to  work  together  within  [the  means 
provided  by  oiu-  democracy. 

I  know  that  Al  will  continile 
for  democratic  means,  but  the 
Oceanside  have  made  his  tas^ 
much  more  difflciilt. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  I  am 
to  the  gentleman  from  CalifoAila 

Mr.    McCLOSKEY.    I    shoiild 
comment  in  that  respect.  I 
Congressman  in  the  United 
in  the  House  or  the  Senate 
the  White  House,  who  has 
across  this  coimtry  in  the 
years,  as  to  trying  to  counsel 
many  campuses  which  have 
troubled  at  the  time  to  abide 
and  to  continue  their  dissent 
law.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
school  board  might  consider 
ance  of  At  Lowekstein  on 
to  cause  a  disturbance  or  to 
to  controversy.  I  am  personally 
with  a  number  of  instances  ii 
presence  and  his  counsel  hav 
distiu-lMinces,  and  where  violeiice 
disturbances  might  have  occurred 
not  been  present. 

I  want  to  commend  the  g 
his  remarks  and  pay  my 
spects  to  Congressman  Low 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thanjc  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
leagues  that  within  the  past 
gressman  Lowenstein  has 
to  speak,  and  has  spoken, 
places  of  varied  points  of  viefcv 
dent  opinion,  at  Notre  Dam(> 
versity    of    Delaware 
Point,   Auburn.    Pierce   Junit 
Tulane,  and  Stanford 

It  is  mystifying  that  aftdr  the  stu 
dents  have  democratically  rhosen  the 
Congressman  as  their  prefeience  for  a 
commencement  speaker  the  jdministra 
tlon  chose  to  ignore  the  wi;hes  of  the 
students.  Frankly,  their  refusal  seems 
to  me  at  best  to  be  a  discredit  to  the 
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democratic  process  and  at  worst  an  af- 
front to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  Congressman  Lowenstein  has  the 
right  every  day  to  talk  when  the  House 
is  in  session  to  all  435  of  us  on  any  sub- 
ject he  so  desires,  within  the  rules,  as 
opportunity  permits. 

I  consider  the  refusal  of  a  public  body, 
supported  by  public  taxpayers,  to  permit 
a  Member  of  this  body  to  appear  and 
speak  to  be  a  direct  affront  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

That  in  itself  is  enough  to  make  me 
most  unhappy  and  find  their  decision  re- 
grettable. But,  more  than  that,  I  believe, 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  so  elo- 
quently pointed  out,  I  know  of  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  has  more  of  a 
community  of  interest  and  working  re- 
lationship with  the  students  of  America 
than  our  colleague  Al  Lowenstein. 

He  has  gone  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  land  to  preach  nonviolence,  to 
preach  within  the  system,  and  to  tell 
young  people  that  this  system  can  be 
made  to  work.  Yet  the  incredible  thing 
here  is  that  the  principal  and  school 
board  of  Oceanside,  Long  Island,  who 
have,  in  my  judgment,  brought  great 
discredit  to  the  people  of  that  commu- 
nity and  to  the  State  of  New  York,  have 
told  the  young  people  that  democracy 
cannot  work,  that  their  vote  will  be  dis- 
coimted.  that  their  vote  was  not  as  good 
SL&  that  of  the  half  a  dozen  members  of 
tne  school  board. 

It  is  the  most  blatant  example  of  ex- 
actly what  we  do  not  want  in  the  United 
States.  We  want  people  to  participate  in 
a  dialog. 

My  own  judgment,  from  the  things 
that  I  have  done  in  my  district,  which 
was  to  try  to  bring  people  together  of 
all  views  and  persuasions,  ideas  and 
ideals,  is  that  we  have  to  find  out  how 
we  can  accomplish  something  to  make 
this  a  greater  nation  by  listening  to  the 
other  fellow's  point  of  view. 
The  principal  at  Oceanside  said: 
"We  have  a  closed  mind  and  we  refuse 
to  let  our  Representatives  discuss  the 
issues  of  the  day,  because  we  may  have 
another  point  of  view." 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  8'2  years 
of  service  in  this  Congress  I  know  of  no 
more  serious  affront  to  tlie  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gefitleman  yield? 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
Fraser». 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  from  New  York  about  the  in- 
cident at  Oceanside  High  School. 

Congressman  Lowenstein  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  cause  of  orderly 
democratic  government  in  this  country 
by  his  own  vigorous  and  reasoned  par- 
ticipation in  our  established  system.  He 
has  gained  the  admiration  especially  of 
the  young  people  of  our  coimti-y  by  the 
effective  advocacy  of  those  ideals  and  ex- 
tolled the  idea  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
nonviolence. 

To  deny  the  young  people  of  Ocean- 
side  High  School  the  right  to  hear  the 


gentleman  from  New  York,  after  they 
had  made  their  wishes  known  in  a  dem- 
ocratic fimction  encouraged  by  the 
school's  administration,  is  incompre- 
hensible. 

Congressman  Lowenstein 's  advocacy 
of  the  highest  goals  of  our  Republic  de- 
serve ever  wider  audiences  in  our  view, 
not  fewer.  We  expect  our  yoimg  people 
to  respect  our  governmental  processes. 
Preeminent  is  our  devotion  to  free 
speech  which  is  enshrined  in  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  We  have 
to  show  young  people  that  we  mean  what 
we  say.  Incidents  like  the  one  at  Ocean - 
side  show,  unfortunately,  that  the  stu- 
dents are  right  in  their  assessment  of 
hypocrisy  in  the  adult  world.  This  event 
demeans  not  Congressman  Lowenstein 
but  those  who  prevented  him  from 
speaking. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  for  having  the  devotion 
and  decency  to  arrange  this  special  order 
and  speak  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Solon  said: 

Civilized  government  Is  Impoeslble  unless 
the  unconcerned  are  as  outraged  as  the 
victim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "And  crown  thy  good 
with  brotherhood  from  sea  to  shining 
sea."  What  a  pity  that  neither  of  those 
shining  seas  quite  reaches  Oceanside 
High  School. 

The  senior  class,  by  direction  of  their 
principal,  takes  a  vote.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  chooses  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Allard  Lowenstein,  as  their 
commencement  speaker. 

What  a  beautiful  lesson  In  democracy. 
Put  It  to  a  vote.  Accept  the  decision.  Op- 
erate inside  the  system. 

But,  no.  Apparently  the  high  school 
principal  tried  an  experiment  in  true 
democracy,  but  then  decided  to  decide 
what  was  best  himself — namely,  the  los- 
ing side. 

I  believe  in  the  capacity  of  democracy  to 
surmount  any  trials  that  may  He  ahead,  pro- 
vided only  that  we  continue  to  practice  it 
in  our  dally  lives. 

Those  words  were  spoken  by  David  E. 
Lilienthal  in  the  now  famous  extempora- 
neous Credo  of  Democracy.  But  the  les- 
son of  democracy  at  Oceanside  seems  to 
be  that  students  are  people  too  and, 
therefore,  they  should  have  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  who  is  to  speak 
to  them — so  long  as  they  vote  right.  And 
"right"  apparently  means  whatever  way 
the  school  prinoipal  chooses  to  point  his 
view. 

The  yelling  yippies  who  shout  down 
the  Member  of  Congress  who  is  trying  to 
speak  publicly — are  they  really  only  dis- 
tant cousins  of  narrow  minded  adminis- 
trators who,  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  pre- 
vent that  Member  of  Congress  froni 
speaking  publicly  in  the  first  place?  Or 
are  they.  In  fact,  feuding  blood  brothers 
of  his? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlemsui  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  cmd  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  the  very  excellent  remarks  he 
has  made  on  this  subject  and  for  having 
taken  the  special  order  on  a  subject 
which  I  think  Is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  rather  appalling 
to  think  in  these  days  and  times  that  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  has  l)een 
denied  the  right  to  speak  to  a  group  of 
young  people  who  have  requested  his  ap- 
pearance at  a  high  school  in  this  Na- 
tion. 

If  we  look  about  our  Nation  today  we 
might  realize  that  the  yoimg  people  of 
today  are  perhaps  a  little  more  con- 
cerned than  young  people  have  been  in 
the  past.  They  are  not  willing  to  listen  to 
everyone  in  this  country  today.  For- 
tunately, on  this  occasion  they  chose  a 
man  who,  in  spite  of  the  many  inequities 
about  the  American  system,  still  believes 
and  is  dedicated  and  wedded  to  working 
within  that  particular  system. 

I  would  think  that  the  ofBcials  of  the 
school  should  have  been  grateful  and  glad 
to  have  within  the  premises  of  that  build- 
ing a  man  who  is  still  dedicated  to  work- 
ing within  the  system  and  who  has  so 
often  been  challenged  by  many  young 
people  around  the  country  on  various 
campuses  as  to  why  he  still  believes  in 
a  system  that  has  in  many  cases  been 
an  oppressive  system;  one  that  hsis  been 
degrading  in  many  respects,  and  yet  here 
Is  a  man  who  has  been  able  to  admit  the 
many  inequities  of  our  system,  but  yet 
point  to  the  many  good  things  about  the 
•system  imder  which  we  live;  a  man  who 
still  believes  in  and  loves  his  country  very 
much. 

I  for  one  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  certainly  hope  that  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Lowenstein,  will  avail  himself  of  the 
request  of  a  part  of  this  group  of  young 
people  to  come  and  speak  to  them  at 
some  other  place. 

As  all  of  us  know,  one's  graduation 
memories  are  something  that  Unger  with 
one  over  the  years.  Certainly  the  fact 
that  democracy  did  not  work  in  this  in- 
stance will  always  be  a  reminder  to  these 
young  people. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  now  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal) for  having  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  indefensible  action 
of  the  school  principal  and  the  school 
board  in  Oceanside,  Long  Island.  It  is 
hard  to  believe — in  fact,  it  is  incredible 
that  constitutional  freedoms  would  be 
abridged  in  such  fashion;  that  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  high  school  would  deny  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  any  citizen  whose 
views  were  sought  by  the  students,  and 
particularly  deny  it  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  shown  throughout  his 
years  of  service  to  his  country,  both  be- 
fore and  since  he  joined  us  in  the  Con- 
gress, that  he  Is  dedicated  to  helping 
students  understand  what  our  democ- 


racy Is  all  about,  dedicated  to  working 
with  them  so  that  they  will  know  that 
in  our  society  there  Is  a  role  for  them 
to  play  in  bringing  about  change,  and  to 
showing  them  how  they  can  make  their 
influence  felt. 

It  is  a  travesty  that  the  school  officials 
have  seen  flt  to  suppress  freedom  of 
speech  in  this  case,  and  prevent  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  Congress  from 
speaking.  But  I  know  that  Congressman 
Lowenstein,  whom  I  have  known  for 
many  years,  will  speak  very  eloquently 
at  the  time  and  place  for  which  he  has 
been  invited,  and  that  he  will,  as  he  does 
always,  inspire  those  students  to  respect 
and  honor  the  principles  upon  which  this 
coimtry  was  founded  and  to  contribute 
in  their  future  years,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lowenstein)  has 
done. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rosenthal)  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  the  other 
Members  of  my  party  in  commending 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  for  bringing  to 
our  attention  the  affront  to  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Allard  K.  Lowen- 
stein, by  the  principal  of  Oceanside,  Long 
Island,  High  School. 

In  recognition  of  Ck)ngressman  Low- 
enstein's  many  contributions  to  his 
country,  he  was  suggested  as  their  com- 
mencement speaker  by  a  group  of 
Oceanside  High  School  graduates.  The 
seniors  then  were  permitted  by  the  prin- 
cipal to  vote  as  to  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Lowenstein  should  be  their  speaker. 
They  voted  that  he  should  by  a  386-to- 
204  margin. 

After  this  referendum  the  school  ad- 
ministration then  refused  to  honor  the 
graduating  class  decision.  The  reason, 
according  to  the  principal,  was  that 
Congressman  Lowenstein's  commence- 
ment appearance  might  cause  a  "disturb- 
ance." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents  not  only 
a  denial  of  free  speech  but,  more  im- 
portant, smacks  of  hypocrisy  at  a  time 
when  the  gap  between  generations  is 
growing.  As  station  WCBS  noted  in  a 
recent  editorial:  ".  .  .  some  young 
people  have  had  a  taste  of  democracy 
and  found  it  bitter.  They  have  been  told 
to  work  within  a  system  which,  in  this 
case,  did  not  work  for  them." 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  am  dis- 
tressed at  the  Oceanside  High  School  in- 
cident. Not  because  Congress,  as  an  in- 
stitution, has  been  affronted.  Rather, 
because  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  our 
democracy — freedom  of  speech — has 
been  denied  a  distinguished  American. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  OceEuiside 
School  Board  chose  to  deny  Congress- 
man Lowenstein  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress Oceanside  students  at  their  com- 
mencement exercise  after  these  same 
students  requested  him  to  do  so  and 
solidified  their  request  by  a  2-to-l  vote. 

Some  school  board  members  in  Ocean- 


side  are  quoted  as  referring  to  Mr.  Low- 
enstein as  an  extremist.  This  kind  of 
smear  is  most  unfortunate  and  inappro- 
priate. 

If  he  has  been  extreme  it  has  only 
been  in  behalf  of  his  ardent  support  of 
change  in  America's  international  and 
national  policies,  but  only  throughfthe 
democratic  process. 

He  has  urged  the  change  of  many 
outmoded  procedures  in  the  House  of 
Representatives — not  in  the  streets — but 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Since  the  expansion  of  the  war  into 
Cambodia,  I  have » personally  observed 
Congressman  Lowenstein  urging  the 
thousands  of  students  who  came  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  to  take  their  dissent  off  the 
streets  and  convert  it  into  pohtical  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  that's  being  an  extrem- 
ist, he's  my  kind  of  extremist.  On  the 
other  hand  the  school  board  chose  to 
speak  before  checking  the  facts;  they 
chose  to  deny  the  request  of  the  graduat- 
ing students  made  after  a  democratic 
vote;  they  have  conveniently  overlookecy 
the  right  to  freedom  of  choice  and  free- 
dom of  speech.  Thus  they  have  widened 
the  gap  between  young  America  and 
adult  America. 

Under  these  circumstances  one  would 
have  to  ask  the  question  who  is  extreme, 
Mr.  Lowenstein  or  the  Oceanside  School 
Board? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  school 
board  of  Oceanside  High  School  took  an 
action  against  our  colleague,  Allard  K. 
Lowenstein.  which  while  intended  to 
reflect  negatively  upon  this  distinguished 
Member  from  New  York  in  fact  reflects 
adversely  on  the  board  and  actually  re- 
dounds to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Lowenstein. 
By  denying  to  the  senior  class  the  right 
to  invite  Representative  Allard  Lowen- 
stein to  its  graduation  program,  the 
school  board  demonstrated  why  it  is  that 
the  young  people  in  our  country  have  to 
such  a  great  degree  lost  faith  in  their 
elders.  Can  it  be  that  In  our  country  to- 
day a  Representative  in  Congress  can  be 
deemed  "persona  non  grata"  at  a  grad^l 
uation  exccise?  It  does  not  take  a  sage  - 
to  grasp  the  underlying  reason  why  tlie 
school  board  acted  as  it  did:  that  board 
intended  to  deny  a  dissenting  opinion 
being  heard  on  the  school  groimds.  It 
hap -ens  that  I  concur  with  Representa- 
tive Lowenstein's  opinions  in  opposition 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  were  his  opin- 
ions to  I  J  totally  adverse  to  mine  I  would 
oppose  the  action  of  the  school  board  in 
denying  him,  upon  invitation  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  opportunity  to  give  voice  to 
his  opinions. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  students 
more  correctly  represent  the  opinions  of 
the  Oceanside  community  than  do  the 
apparently  milk  toast  school  board  mem- 
bers, fearful  of  having  dissent  aired. 
Their  decision  is  more  regrettable  be- 
cause it  adds  fuel  to  the  fire  of  those 
who  say  that  our  democratic  system  does 
not  permit  dissent.  Obviously  there  are 
times  when  our  democratic  system  is  de- 
graded as  it  was  in  Oceanside,  and  most 
sadly,  in  this  case,  by  those  who  are 
elected  to  give  leadership. 

The  members  of  that  Oceanside 
School  Board,  were  they  to  be  graded 
in  a  class  devoted  to  civics,  would  flunk. 
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Mr.  SY^flNGTON.  Mr.  Spea!  :er.  I  am 
surprised  to  learn  that  our  (oUeague, 
Allard  Lowenstedj  of  New  Vork,  has 
been  vetoed  as  commencemem  speaker 
by  the  Oceanslde.  NY.,  School  Board. 

The  freedom  not  to  listen  ha  s  become 
precious  in  many  quarters  of  tl  e  Nation 
today,  but  we  should  be  caref  il  not  to 
exercise  it  too  frequently.  Inde«  d.  I  have 
observed  that  when  Mr.  Lo  venstein 
speaks  in  this  House  those  ol  his  col- 
leagues who  differ  with  him  o  i  various 
issues  join  those  who  agree  in  listening 
Intently  to  what  he  has  to  saj .  I  think 
this  is  chiefly  because  he  never  fails  to 
speak  with  eloquence  and  deep  eeling  on 
matters  of  great  concern  to  us  all. 

Never  may  his  remarks  be  c  laracter- 
ized  as  superficial.  One  must  accept  the 
autonomy  of  school  boards  and  other 
worthy  institutions  dedicated  t )  the  Na- 
tion's welfare.  But  I  would  include  the 
Congress  among  such  institutia  as,  and  if 
Mr.  LowENSTEiN's  ideas  are  Important 
enough  for  the  Congress  to  hea  •  I  should 
think  they  would  also  warrant  a  hearing 
by  high  school  students  in  the  district 
which  sent  him  here. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Spi  aker,  the 
school  board  in  charge  of  the  C  (ceanside. 
Long  Island.  High  School,  has  ;mbarked 
on  a  strange  and  self-defeatiig  course 
in  rejecting  our  colleague.  Ai,  Lowen- 
STEIN,  as  a  commencement  spe  iker. 

Congressman  Lowenstein  ne  ?ds  no  de- 
fense from  me,  or  anybody  ese.  While 
others  in  high  places  encourag(  polariza- 
tion, he  has  consistently  souglit  to  keep 
the  young  and  the  dispossess  ?d  within 
the  "system."  by  offering  then  encour- 
agement and  empathy.  His  course  is  a 
far  more  difQcult — and  responsible — one 
than  that  taken  by  those  many  politi- 
cians, who  respond  to  the  diienchant- 
meBt  of  our  youth  with  a  deaf  ear  or  a 
sneer. 

But  someone  better  come  to  ;he  rescue 
of   this  small-minded   school   board. 

Americans  are  an  essentiilly  fair- 
minded  people.  Rather  than  hi  iving  hurt 
Mr.  Lowenstein  as  the  board  members 
may  have  hoped  with  their  sh  )w  of  pet- 
tiness and  bias,  i.,  is  probable  they  have 
actually  helped  him'  politicall  r. 

I  guess  the  students  at  Ocea:  iside  High 
will  just  have  to  suffer  their  sc!  lool  board 
until  they  become  voting  citizei  is  and  can 
help  elect  a  better  one.  Meanw  lile.  grad- 
uating seniors  have  made  tie  best  of 
a  bad  situation  by  arranging  i ,  separate, 
unofQcial  ceremony  to  hear  Mr.  Lowen- 
stein. 

And  this  "nmip"  comn:encement, 
doubtless,  will  be  remembered  far  longer 
than  the  regular  one. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mi .  Speaker, 
I  have  just  hewd  about  the  decision  of 
the  Oceanside  school  boarc  refusing 
to  let  Congressman  Lowenstein  speak 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Oceanside  High  School. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  thaq  the  chain 
of  events  began  when  a  group  of  students 
asked  the  administration  of  the  school 
to  invite  Congressman  Lowenstein  to 
deliver  their  graduation  address.  The 
school  administration  indlcatled  hesita- 
tion at  this  request,  but  urged  the  stu- 
dents to  hold  a  vote  on  the  n  atter,  and 
indicated  that  the  results  o:    the  vote 
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would  be  upheld.  A  vote  of  the  students 
was  taken,  and  by  a  majority  of  almost 
2  to  1  the  Congressman  was  chosen  as 
speaker. 

In  spite  of  the  vote,  however,  the 
board  once  again  refused  to  invite  the 
Congressman  to  speak,  and  submitted 
a  list  of  'noncontroversial"  potential 
speakers  from  which  the  students  were 
to  choose,  once  again,  their  speaker. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  students,  an- 
gered at  the  administration's  broken 
promise,  made  arrangements  for  their 
own  graduation  ceremony  at  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lowen- 
stein'  was  to  speak. 

These  students  do  not  represent  a  tiny 
fringe  of  radicals — most  likely  a  tiny 
fringe  of  radicals  would  not  care  to 
listen  to  a  man  who  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  working  within  the  framework  of 
our  Government  for  justice  and  equality. 

Rather,  these^  students  represent  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  graduating 
c\3iss  at  a  high  school  in  the  fifth  district 
of  New  York,  represented  by  Allard  K. 
Lowenstein.  All  they  were  doing  wsis 
working  within  the  democratic  system 
to  choose  a  speaker,  who  happened  to 
be  their  elected  representative  to  the 
U.S.  Congress — hardly  a  radical  institu- 
tion, although  perhaps  a  controversial 
one.  •■ 

I  suggest  that  it  is  indeed  a  shame 
when  those  in  a  position  of  authority — 
the  administration  of  a  school,  and  the 
local  school  board — refuse  to  abide  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  popular 
vote.  Such  arbitrariness  offers  little  hope 
to  those  already  questioning  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  American  system.  Al 
Lowenstein  can  offer  them  a  good  deal 
of  hope,  and  I  only  wish  that  the  school 
authorities  could  have  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  him. 

If  we  are  serious  about  encouraging 
young  men  and  women  to  act  construc- 
tively within  the  democratic  process,  we 
must  make  this  possible.  The  alterna- 
tive is  alienation  and  divisiveness  at  a 
time  when  imity  in  this  country  is  vitally 
needed. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  young  people  of 
this  Nation  and  their  capacity  to  act  re- 
sponsibly. Thus  it  is  that  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  Oceanside.  Long  Island, 
School  Board  has  denied  a  student  re- 
quest to  have  our  colleague,  the  Con- 
gressman representing  Oceanside,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lowen- 
stein) speak  at  their  high  school  grad- 
uation later  this  month. 

I  find  it  most  regrettable  that  any 
Member  of  the  Congress,  whatever  his 
political  views  and  whether  or  not  I 
happen  to  agree  with  him,  should  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  speak  in  circumstances 
such  as  these  when  asked  by  the  gradu- 
ating seniors.  Certainly  actions  such  as 
these  make  it  more  difficult  to  say  to 
concerned  young  people  that  adults  want 
an  open  dialog  with  them. 

The  point  here  is  a  simple  one:  a 
U.S.  Congressman  was  invited  by  a  group 
of  his  young  constituents  to  speak  at 
their  high  school  graduation  and  then 
the  school  board  denied  that  Congress- 
man the  right  to  speak.  I  am  hard  put 
to  imagine  any  circumstances  that  could 


Justify  the  decision  of  any  group  to  deny 
a  Congressman  the  right  to  speak  in  a 
situation  such  {is  this. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dis- 
tressing to  learn  that  a  man  of  Al 
Lowenstein's  character  and  national 
stature  should  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  address  a  graduating  class  that, 
by  its  own  election'  sanctioned  by  the 
school  principal,  indicated  that  he  was 
their  choice  for  commencement  speaker. 
Whenever  a  responsible  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  is  denied  access  to  a  pub- 
lic forum,  then  the  freedoms  of  all  peo- 
ple are  eroded. 

The  principal's  excuse  that  Congress- 
man Lowenstein  is  a  political  figure 
who.se  remarks  might  cause  a  "disturb- 
ance '  simply  do  not  hold  water  when 
we  look  at  his  record.  Since  the  day  he 
was  first  elected  to  office  In  this  body,  Al 
has  traveled  extensively  throughout  our 
country  to  talk  to  students  In  an  effort 
to  develop  constructive  answers  to  stu- 
dei\t  complaints.  Everywhere  he  has  ap- 
peared, he  has  encouraged  reason  and 
calm  and  has  argued  that  violence  has 
no  place  in  our  society.  He  is  one  of  a 
very  few  F>eople  who  has  bridged  the 
"credibility  gap  "  to  convince  young  peo- 
ple to  work  within  our  established  sys- 
tem in  order  to  effectuate  the  changes 
they  think  America  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate at  this  point  to  Insert  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor on  May  20,  1969.  that  testifies  to 
Al's  ability  to  reach  students  and  his 
dedication  to  nonviolence  as  the  means 
for  expressing  dissent. 

The  article  follows : 
Lowenstein  Takes  Fight  to  the  Campuses 
(By  Lucia  Mouat) 

Washington. — "AU  I  want  to  do  Is  shake 
his  hand— this  guy's  my  hero  you  Itnow." 

Soon  the  University  of  Maryland  student 
with  the  sideburns  got  his  wish  as  freshman 
Rep.  Allard  K.  Lowenstein  (D)  of  New  York 
came  zipping  out  of  his  office  in  a  last-minute 
dash  to  the  airport.  With  one  handshake  and 
a  brief  greeting  later,  he  was  off  for  a  speak- 
ing engagement  at  Notre  Dame  University. 

As  leader  of  the  "Dump  Johnson"  move- 
ment and  a  longtime  articulate  critic  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Mr.  Lowenstein  Is  an  over-30 
liberal  with  considerable  under-30  appeal. 
But  what  he  says  as  he  speaks  to  college 
campuses  this  spring  is  not  always  what  stu- 
dents expect. 

He  assures  them  that  change  is  possible 
without  violence  and  disruption.  And  he 
puts  the  message  strongly.  He  refers  to 
burning  buildings  and  spitting  at  university 
presidents  as  "pointless  nonsense"  which  will 
not  bring  the  war  to  a  close  or  solve  the 
nation's  domestic  problems  "one  second 
sooner." 

"There  is  something  between  Melvln  Laird 
and  the  SDS. "  he  tells  his  young  audiences. 
(The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  are  considered  at 
opposite  poles  in  their  view  on  Vietnam.) 

STANDING    OVATIONS 

As  a  politician  Mr.  Lowenstein  admits  it 
would  be  easier  and  more  natural  for  him  to 
denounce  violence  before  civic  groups  or  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Instead,  he  deeded 
to  "take  the  fight  where  it's  at"  by  going 
straight  to  the  campuses. 

While  on-campus  radicals  predictably  try 
to  disrupt  the  speeches  or  at  least  make  noisy 
exits,  Mr.  Lowenstein  Is  often  given  a  stand- 
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Ing  ovation  at  the  close  of  bis  rem&rkB  and 
often  takes  part  in  late-evening  "bull  aes- 
sions." 

As  a  liberal,  be  carefully  links  his  indict- 
ment of  violent  tactics  with  an  impatient 
plea  for  social  change.  He  charges  that  mem- 
bers of  Congrees  are  wasting  vital  time  and 
energy  by  simply  congratulating  themselves 
on  how  virtuous  they  are  because  they  are 
against  violence  and  rioting. 

If  Congress  is  really  eager  to  stamp  out  the 
disruption,  he  suggests.  It  would  not  allow 
Itself  to  become  preoccupied  with  cutting  off 
scholarship  aid  to  campus  rebels  but  would 
hasten  to  solve  some  of  the  nation's  most 
pressing  problems. 

"It's  now  more  fashionable  to  denounce 
than  approve,"  he  says,  "but  If  we  don't 
'  get  out  of  the  current  lockstep,  present  vio- 
lence is  going  to  get  worse." 

"ONLT    SHOW   IN   TOWN" 

The  Congressman  from  Nassau  County, 
who  has  taught  variously  at  Stanford,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  and  the  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  sees  his  mission  in  campus 
speaking  as  reminding  the  "great  majority" 
that  they  are  not  alone. 

"There's  great  toleration  for  violence 
mainly  because  it's  the  only  show  In  town," 
he  remarked  in  the  course  of  the  hectic  ride 
to  the  airport.  "On  no  campus  that  I've 
visited  does  disruption  by  the  Left  have  the 
support  of  any  substantial  number.  But 
you've  got  to  prove  there  are  plenty  of  alter- 
natlvea  or  It  becomes  the  prevailing  wind 
and  the  majority  acquiesces." 

He  argues  that  the  student  majority,  like 
the  bulk  of  the  American  people,  needs  to  be 
convinced  that  there  Is  an  effective  choice 
between  violence  and  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. 

"We  can  puU  together  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  or  we  can  split  among  ourselves 
and  fight  as  to  what's  the  acceptable  way  to 
bring  change,"  he  adds. 

In  this  congressman's  view — though  he 
does  not  consider  ending  the  war  a  cure-all — 
students  around  the  country  would  do  well 
to  emulate  Yale  University's  senior  class  this 
year  In  petitioning  the  administration  to 
dedicate  conunencement  activities  around 
the  goal  of  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
the  Oceanside,  Long  Island,  School 
Board — despite  the  expressed  wish  of  a 
majority  of  graduating  high  school 
seniors — has  denied  permission  for  U.S. 
Congressman  Allard  K.  Lowenstein  to 
be  the  principal  commencement  speaker. 

The  reason  given  was  that  Congress- 
man LowKNSTEiN,  as  a  noted  critic  of 
Indochina  policy,  might  be  a  "disruptive 
influence."  The  school  board  totally  ig- 
nored Congressman  Lowenstein's  long 
record  of  service  in  State  and  National 
politics  and  government.  The  Congress- 
man has  done  a  great  public  service  with 
his  imflagging  opposition  to  the  mis- 
guided war  in  Vietnam. 

In  ignoring  the  results  of  a  referendum 
among  graduating  seniors,  the  school 
board  provides  one  more  example  of  the 
kind  of  narrowness  of  viewpoint  that  has 
led  to  many  of  the  problems  we  face  with 
our  youth  today.  What  Impression  of  the 
political  system  are  high  school  students 
to  be  given  when  they  are  not  allowed 
to  Invite  their  own  Congressman  to  speak 
at  their  commencement?  I  join  many 
other  Members  of  the  House  in  deplor- 
ing this  action. 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this,  what 
seems  at  the  moment  to  be  a  very  sad 
and  regrettable  story,  has  a  happy  end- 
ing. My  optimism  within  the  system 
causes  me  to  say  that. 

The  only  happy  ending  that  can  occur 
here  is  that  the  school  principal  and 
administration  on  Oceanside  will  have 
a  change  of  heart  and  when  they  stop  to 
think  about  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  and  all  the  great  things 
that  this  land  and  Nation  stands  for  that 
they  will  make  a  reversal  of  that  deci- 
sion. 

I  guess  the  best  way  to  sum  that  up  is 
to  say  that  they  will  open  the  doors 
and  Uie  windows  of  that  very  distin- 
guished school  in  Oceanside  and  let  a 
little  sunshine  come  in  and  then  we  can 
all  breathe  a  little  esisler  and  the  young 
people  in  Oceanside  will  have  a  refresh- 
ing whiff  of  what  the  American  dream 
is  really  all  about. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  following  my  re- 
marks other  Members  of  the  House  may 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  (jbjection. 


NATIONAL  CATASTROPHIC  ILLNESS 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1970 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  HoGAN)  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HCXJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  10, 
1970,  I  introduced  the  "National  Cata- 
strophic Illness  Protection  Act  of  1970," 
which  would  create  a  Federal  health 
reinsurance  program  designed  to  encoiu*- 
age  the  development  by  the  private  in- 
surance industry  of  policies  which  afford 
individuals  extended  health  protection. 

Eleven  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
with  me  today  in  reintroducing  the  bill. 
They  are : 

Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Button  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dowdy  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Friedel  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  GtTDE  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Hastings  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hawkins  of  California. 

Mr.  Kyros  of  Maine. 

Mr.  PoDELL  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsylvania, 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  reactions 
thus  far  to  this  proposal,  and  I  am  sure 
that  when  the  Members  of  the  House 
fully  understand  it,  they  will  agree  that 
this  Is  a  very  reasonable  and  economical 
approach  by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  engender  a  private  program  to 


protect    all   Americans    against   insur- 
mountable medical  expenses. 

The  legislation  I  have  proposed  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  mitigating  against  the 
problems  of  catastrophic  illness  because 
it  will  stimulate  our  insurance  industry 
to  provide  coverage  that  will  allow  any 
family  to  protect  Itself  fully  against  the 
costs  of  catastrophic  illness.  The  legisla- 
tion would  foster  the  creation  of  cata- 
strophic illness — or  extended  care — in- 
surance ixx)ls  similar  to  those  that  have 
been  successful  in  making  flood  insur- 
ance and  riot  insurance  feasible. 

Because  all  participating  insurance 
companies  would  be  required  to  promote 
the  plan  aggressively,  and  because  we 
would  be  dealing,  statistically,  with  a 
small  minority  of  all  claims,  the  cost  per 
policy  should  be  low.  As  more  people  buy 
this  new  protection  as  part  of  their  health 
care  program,  thereby  spreading  the 
risk,  the  cost  should  drop  even  more.  The 
Federal  role  would  be  limited  to  reinsur- 
ing against  losses  in  those  instances 
where  insurance  companies  paid  out 
more  in  benefits  than  they  took  in  in 
premiums.  As  the  insurance  industry 
gained  experience  under  the  plan  they 
would  be  able  to  sharpen  their  actuarial 
planning  so  that  such  losses  should  be 
limited,  if  they  occur  at  all. 

We  have  taken  careful  steps  to  pre- 
serve the  State  role  in  insurance  admin- 
istration and  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  actuarial  review  of  the 
poUcy  rate  structure  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  rates  charged  for  those  new 
policies  are  fair  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature 
of  this  legislation  is  that  it  would  be 
free  of  all  of  the  constrtdnts  that  are 
plaguing  existing  federally  funded  health 
care  programs.  We  would  not  be  over- 
burdening an  already  overburdened  so- 
cial security  system  in  order  to  finance 
the  plan.  Famihes  who  choose  not  to 
participate  in  the  program  would  not 
be  required  to  do  so.  However,  on  the 
other  hand,  families  desiring  to  secure 
this  protection  would  be  assured  of  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

Under  my  program  a  deductible  for- 
mula would  be  used  to  stimulate  each 
family  to  provide  basic  health  care  pro- 
tection. It  would  only  be  when  this  de- 
ductible level  had  been  exceeded  that 
the  catastrophic  insurance  protection 
plan  would  be  utilized.  Under  our  for- 
mula, a  family  with  an  adjusted  gross 
income  of  $10,000  would  have  to  either 
pay  the  first  $8,500  of  medical  expense 
or  have  provided  themselves  with  $8,500 
worth  of  basic  insurance  protection  to 
offset  the  deductible  requirement.  Cover- 
age from  existing  basic  health  and  major 
medical  plans  would  generally  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  this  deductible  amoimt. 
However,  if  a  famUy  with  an  adjusted 
gross  income  of  $10,000  incurred  ex- 
penses during  the  period  of  a  year  that 
exceeded  $8,500.  our  catastrophic  or  ex- 
tended care  program  would  be  available 
to  see  the  family  through  the  i>eriod  of 
financial  burden  when  they  would  ordi- 
narily be  left  on  their  own  without  help. 

Again,  because  relatively  few  families 
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would  experience  medical  cost^  of  this 
magnitude  in  a  single  year,  the  jcosts  for 
this  insurance  should  be  quite  reason- 
able, especially  as  more  and  nore  of 
our  citizens   availed   themselves  of  Its 

protection.  ,     .         .  .»,- 

A  secUon-by-section  analysis  and  tne 

bill  can  be  found  on  pages  192  71-19276 

of  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  10, 

1970 

Until  the  complex  problems  of  rising 
medical  costs  are  resolved,  mosi  families 
faced  with  extended  Ulness  or  sirious  in- 
jury will  continue  to  be  financia  lly  wiped 

out.  , 

I  submit  for  the  informaticn  of  my 
coUeagues.  an  article  by  Jack  II.  Morns 
appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  7.  1970.  which  illustrates  one  such 
situation: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Jdurnal.  Mi  y  7.  1970) 
Ths   Cost  or  Iixness:    Staccewn  b  Medical 

Bnx  Can  Make  Going  Rough  Ev  :n  for  the 

Arn-WENT 
^      . '  .    (By  Jaok  H:  Morris) 

"''  ypiciNiA  BEACtt.  Va.— The  high   lost  ot  111- 
n*^  has  humbled  Jbbn  and  Betty   Jalnes. 

jiti  exuberant.  oiHgolng  couple  their  life 
until  a  few  years  ago  was  a  car«fre«  blend 
of  conspicuous  consumpUon.  frequent  parties 
and  flbiuiclal  siecurlty.  John  was  a  young  ex- 
ecutive on  the  rise,  and  Betty  e  ijoyed  the 
social  standing  that  Johns  posltlc  n  afforded. 

Then  on*  day  nearly  four  year;  ago  their 
two-and-a-b»lf-year-old  daught<  r.  Karen, 
was  stung  by  -a  bee  That  was  thi  start  of  a 
financial  nightmare. 

The  stiitg  triggered  a  disorder  In  Karens 
kidneys,  and  within  days  her  bo<i  y  began  to 
swell  pitifully.  The  kidneys  weie  aHowl^f 
toxic  subotanoes  to  accumulate  in  her  blood 
stream,  while  filtering  out  viUlly  needed 
protein.  Doctors  quickly  diagnose*  her  illness 
as  nephrosis.  Since  then  Karen  lias  spent  a 
total  of  21  months  In  the  hospltil,  running 
up  medical  and  related  bills  totaling  »57.794. 
Her  doctors  say  she  faces  yet  another  four 
years  of  costly  "ftedlcal  care  beti  re  she  can 
-  return  to  normal  life. 

HAHO-PBESSEB    MIDDLE    CI,  SS 

The  Balneses  are  living  with  w  lat  medical 
authorities  define  as  a  "catas  rophlc  Ill- 
ness"—one  whose  financial  burden  can  be 
overwhelming.  Such  Ulnesses  are  proving  in- 
creasingly painful  to  mlddle-cUss  families, 
who  are  neither  eligible  for  Govi  rnment  as- 
sistance nor  financially  able  U>  meet  the 
soaring  cost  of  medical  care  on  their  own. 
No  one  knows  how  many  fimllles  face 
medical  bUU  of  this  magnituc  e.  But  the 
Health  Insurance  Institute  in  New  York 
notes  that  while  86  ^t  of  all  Ame)  leans  under 
66  have  some  medical  Insurance  fewer  than 
half  this  nxunber  are  protected  by  majOT 
medical  policies  covering  prolonged  Illness. 
Furthermore,  many  families  ar«  covered  by 
majM-  medical  policies  that  were  written  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  carry  maximum  benefits 
of  only  »5.000  to  $10.000 — sum;  wholly  In- 
adequate to  meet  todays  ho  ipital  costs, 
which  reach  $100  a  day  in  man?  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

To  be  sure,  most  Blue  Crosi  plans  and 
commercial  Insurance  companies  are  up- 
grading their  coverage  whenevir  new  poli- 
cies are  written.  But  they  adm  t  that  their 
efforts  haven't  closed  the  gap.  C  ne  reason  Is 
that  most  people  are  covered  ander  group 
policies  negotiated  by  unions  |nd  manage- 
ment. At  contract  Ume  there  ( generaUy  is 
more  pressure  to  provide  broad#r  coverage — 
for  such  things  as  semlprivate  irooms,  visits 
to  a  doctor's  ofBce  or  dental  care(— that  would 
affect  the  many  than  to  increase  payments 
for  catastroidilc  Illnesses  affectilng  the  few. 
"It  never  crossed  my  mind  Ihat  I  wasn't 
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adequately  Insured,"  says  John  Balnes.  a 
craggy-faced,  self-made  man  of  42.  But  as  a 
vice  president  of  Southern  Material^  Co.,  a 
large  building  materials  concern,  he  con- 
fesses he  faces  a  dilemma.  "Now  I  know  how 
much  an  Ulness  Uke  this  can  cost,  but  as 
part  of  management  I  also  know  we're  limited 
in  what  we  can  pay  for  group  insurance." 
As  a  result,  he  and  other  Southern  Materials 
employes  still  are  covered  by  a  policy  with  a 
maximum  of  only  $10,000. 

PINCHING    PENNIES 

The  Balneses  found  that  most  of  their  In- 
surance was  used  up  during  the  first  year  of 
Karen's  illness.  Their  savings  have  long  since 
been  replaced  by  mounting  debt,  and  even 
with  John's  salary  of  nearly  $30,000  a  year, 
the  family  has  had  to  cut  out  many  things 
to  make  ends  meet. 

•I  never  used  to  pinch  pennies,  and  I'd 
look  down  my  nose  at  those  who  did,"  says 
Betty  Balnes.  a  trim,  dark-haired  mother  of 
three  other  children.  "Lately,  however,  I 
think  I'm  the  biggest  penny-plncher  in 
town." 

Grocery  bills  have  been  pared  by  $50  a 
month,  and  Betty's  Easter  shoes  this  year 
cost  $16.  not  the  $40  or  more  she  used  to 
pay.  The  Balneses  have  withdrawn  their  three 
sons  from  private  school,  canceled  member- 
ships in  four  golf,  beach  and  country  clubs, 
and  cut  their  entertaining  expenses  and 
charitable  contributions.  John,  an  antique 
car  buff,  sold  his  1922  Model  T  Ford  for  $1,100 
and  applied  the  money  against  Karen's  bills. 
He  also  has  borrowed  against  his  stock, 
cashed  In  his  life  insurance  and  no  longer 
is  the  first  to  reach  for  the  check  when 
lunching  with  friends. 

Their  losses  constitute  a  significant  change 
m  the  Balneses'  style  of  living.  For  Instance, 
a  neighbor  and  close  friend  who  used  to 
socialize  and  vacation  with  the  Balneses  says 
she  no  longer  extends  invitations  to  the 
couple.  It  would  Just  hurt  their  feelings  to 
ask. "  she  explains,  noting  that  John  and 
Betty  would  feel  obligated  to  reciprocate. 

Similarly.  John  finds  his  new  austerity 
embarrassing  while  working  with  other  busi- 
nessmen on  a  committee  to  seek  new  Indus- 
try for  Virginia  Beach  or  while  serving  as  a 
vestryman  at  his  Episcopal  Church.  He  has 
also  had  to  pass  up  a  promotion  that  would 
have  involved  a  move  to  Texas  and  a  change 
of  doctors  for  Karen. 


THE  BRICHTEK  SIDE 

The  picture  isn't  entirely  black,  however. 
With  a  large  house  In  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  areas  of  town,  the  Balneses 
readily  admit  they  still  live  better  than  moat 
famUies.  Also,  they're  thankful  for  the  care 
their  daughter  is  receiving.  "I  also  think 
we've  grown  closer  together  as  a  family, " 
Betty  adds. 

In  addition,  they've  been  extremely  lucky. 
John  has  wangled  more  money  from  his  in- 
surance company  than  he  previously  thought 
possible.  The  president  of  his  company  has 
helped  him  arrange  loans  at  favorable  rates. 
Friends  and  foundations  have  picked  up 
some  drug  costs.  The  specialist  who  has 
worked  most  closely  with  Karen's  case  has 
never  submitted  a  bill,  and  recently  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  unexpectedly  wrote  off  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  family's  hospital 
charges. 

It  doesn't  always  work  out  that  way,  or 
course.  The  wife  of  a  Philadelphia  merchant, 
for  example,  had  to  transfer  to  a  charity 
ward  m  the  city  hospital  after  her  insurance 
benefits  expired  and  a  private  hospital  re- 
fused to  continue  her  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  hospital  authorities  point 
out  many  families  overwhelmed  by  medical 
bills  simply  refuse  to  pay  at  all.  But  for 
those  families  that  do  make  the  effort  » 
close  look  at  the  Balneses  case  shows  X^ 
ordeal  of  balancing  medical  costs  against  the 
needs  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 


When  Karen  was  first  admitted  to  the 
hospital  In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  ^where  the 
family  was  then  living,  there  was  little  to 
Indicate  that  her  stay  would  become  a  w-o- 
tracted  one.  Under  terms  of  their  insuraffce, 
the  Balneses  agreed  to  pay  the  first  $10  of 
Karens  hospital  bill  and  20%  of  anything 
above  that.  However,  after  six  weeks  of  mas- 
sive transfusions  to  replace  the  protein  that 
was  being  lost  through  Karens  damaged  kid- 
ney, it  became  apparent  that  more  extensive 
treatment  was  needed.  Karen  was  transferred 
to  the  University  of  Florida  hospital  In 
Gainesville.  After  another  six  weeks  of  treat- 
ment her  condition  still  remained  poor,  and 
her  parents  were  beginning  to  realize  that 
recovery  would  be  an  agonizingly  slow,  ex- 
pensive process.  Their  out-of-pocket  costs 
to  Florida  doctors  and  hospitals  alone  totaled 
about  $4,800. 

Through  friends,  the  Balneses  were  Intro- 
duced to  Dr.  Harriet  Guild,  a  pediatrician  at 
Johns  Hopkins  in  Baltimore,  who  has  devoted 
her  life  to  the  treatment  of  nephrosis.  Karen 
was  referred  to  Dr.  Guild  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins. Like  most  patients  referred  to  a  major 
medical  center,  Karen  entered  the  Baltimore 
hospital  with  what  was  by  then  recognized 
as  a  major  illness,  and  with  her  Insurance 
benefits,  and  her  parents'  resourcqp.  already 
seriously  depleted. 

Karen's  first  visit  to  Johns  Hopkins  lasted 
11  months,  six  of  them  spent  In  Isolation 
(not  even  her  parents  were  permitted  to 
see  her).  Then  shortly  after  her  release  In 
September  1967,  It  was  discovered  that  she 
was  suffering  side  effects  from  the  heavy 
doses  of  cortisone  she  was  taking.  She  de- 
veloped a  diabetic  condition  and  an  al- 
lergy: cataracts  formed  In  both  eyes,  caus- 
ing total  blindness. 

Since  then.  Karen  has  been  back  to  Johns 
Hopkins  seven  more  times  for  stays  of  three 
to  six  weeks.  Operations  In  the  spring  and 
fall  of  1968  removed  the  oataracU,  and  with 
the  aid  of  bifocals  she  has  regained  her  sight. 
She  Is  sch*uled  to  return  again  later  this 
month. 

Financial  records  on  her  case  at  Johns 
Hopkins  weigh  five  pounds  and  list  charges 
totaling  $29,814.  Of  this  amount.  Insurance 
has  paid  $13,082.  (The  Insurance  company 
treated  Karen's  eye  surgery  as  a  separate  ali- 
ment and  then,  after  the  $10,000  limit  on  the 
kidney  ailment  was  reached,  it  allowed  the 
Balneses  to  reinsure  their  daughter  and  col- 
lect another  $1,000  a  year) . 

The  Balneses  have  paid  another  $6,066  to 
Johns  Hopkins  out  of  their  pocket.  This  has 
been  in  the  form  of  monthly  installments  to 
the  hospital  of  $75  a  month  since  1967  as 
well  as  additional  payments  of  $1,000  or  so 
each  year  from  income  tax  refunds  or  bor- 
rowings On  top  of  this  they  have  paid  out 
$3  500  to  doctors  in  Baltimore  and  Virginia 
Beach  and  have  been  shelling  out  up  to 
$130  a  month  for  the  32  prescriptions  Karen 
needs  to  control  her  illnesses  or  to  counter- 
act the  drugs  that  do.  (The  Kidney  Founda- 
tion a  national  group  that  supplies  some 
drugs  to  kidney  patients  without  charge,  and 
a  friendly  druggist  who  sells  other  prescrip- 
tions at  wholesale  combined  recently  to  cut 
the  Balneses'  monthly  drug  bill  in  half) 

There  have  been  other  less  obvious  costs. 
Because  cortisone  has  left  Karen  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  disease,  the  Balneses  have  spent 
$5  000  to  install  an  electronic  air  filtering 
system  a  humidifier  and  zoned  heating  and 
alr-condltloning  In  theU-  house.  Before  the 
Ulness  they  had  a  part-time  maid:  now  they 
need  a  fuUtlme  one  (at  $230  a  month)  to 
lift  Karen  and  help  her  exercls*»4.ong  periods 
in  bed  and  heavy  drug  use  have  weakened 
Karen's  legs  and  left  her  overweight.  Al- 
though now  six  years  old.  she  Is  Just  learning 
to  walk  with  the  use  of  parallel  bars  and  re- 
quires frequent  physical  therapy  sessions. 
She  also  18  getting  special  tutoring  and 
will  need  more  in  the  future. 
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A  few  months  ago  the  Balnes  were  des- 
perate. Betty,  for  Instance,  fretted  over  how 
they  were  going  to  afford  college  educations 
for  their  three  sons,  who  are  now  aged  16,  14 
and  9. 

SOME    LUCKT     BREAKS 

Then,  without  the  Balnes'  knowledge,  the 
Kidney  Foundation  wrote  Johns  Hopkins  and 
soUclted  help  from  the  hospital.  By  tapping  a 
restricted  endowment  fund,  Johns  Hopkins 
promptly  wrote  off  $8,850  of  the  Balnes  bill, 
leaving  a  remaining  balance  of  only  $1,826. 

Thomas  Barnes.  Johns  Hopkins  treasurer, 
explains  that  an  excessively  large  bill  like  the 
Balneses.  which  would  have  taken  them  more 
than  10  years  to  pay  off  even  If  Karen  had 
needed  no  further  treatment,  Is  so  discour- 
aging that  It  often  prompts  families  to  quit 
paying  altogether.  So.  whenever  possible,  the 
hospital  uses  its  endowment  funds  to  reduce 
bills  to  the  point  that  the  "guy  can  see  some 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel." 

Mr.  Barnes  also  was  Impressed  by  the  way 
the  Balneses  had  kept  up  their  payments  over 
the  years  without  complaining  about  the  size 
of  Karen's  bill.  "Obviously  we  weren't  dealing 
with  some  guy  who  was  taking  an  irresponsi- 
ble attitude  toward  his  obligation."  he  says. 

The  write-off  may  not  result  in  a  loss  for 
Johns  Hopkins  in  the  long  run.  Vows  John 
Balnes:  "One  of  these  days  when  all  this  is 
behind  us.  we  hc^e  we'll  be  in  a  position  to 
help  Johns  Hopkins  as  they  have  helped  us." 
The  Balneees  already  are  moving  to  repay 
their  obllgaUon  to  the  Kidney  Foundation  by 
heading  a  drive  to  organize  a  local  chapter 
in  their  area  of  Virginia. 

Perhaps  the  Balneses'  most  generous  bene- 
factor, however,  has  been  Dr.  Guild,  the  spe- 
cialist who  has  been  Karen's  principal  doctor 
and  who  has  never  sent  a  bill.  "If  I  got  a  bill 
from  her  for  $20,000  tomorrow,  I  wouldn't  say 
a  word,"  John  confesses.  But  Dr.  Guild  says 
she  has  made  It  her  practice  to  charge  her 
patients  only  that  amount  that  she  can  col- 
lect from  their  Insurance.  And  so  she  has 
marked  the  Balnes  account  as  paid  although 
in  four  years  of  intensive  care  she  has  col- 
lected only  $763. 


GOVERNMENT  AGENCY — CIVIL. 

AERONAUTICS  BOARD— PRO- 
TECTS INDUSTRY  IT  WAS  OR- 
GANIZED TO  MONITOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  McDonald)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  another  Government  s^ency 
has  reared  its  inconsiderate  head  and 
taken  steps  to  protect  the  industry  it  was 
organized  to  monitor.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  its  re- 
cent, so-called  temporary  action  which 
permits  air  carriers  to  round  out  our  air 
ticket  costs  to  the  highest  dollar.  A  re- 
cent Wall  Street  Journal  article,  in  re- 
porting on  this  action,  used  words  to  the 
effect  that  air  travelers  would  not  have 
to  fuss  any  longer  with  odd  dollars  and 
cents.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  odd  dol- 
lars and  cents  amoimt  to  an  additional 
$50  million  annually  from  the  pockets  of 
those  who  use  the  airlines  as  a  means  of 
transportation. 

This  irresponsible  action  on  the  part  of 
the  CAB  will  be  effective  July  1,  9  months 
following  a  6.35-percent  fare  increase  in 
October  and  16  months  following  a  3.8- 
percent  fare  increase  in  February  1969. 
On  top  of  those  increases,  July  1  will  see 
a  3 -percent  ticket  tax  increase  go  into 
effect. 

I  have  several  questions  about  this  re- 


cent action.  First,  whatever  happened  to 
the  board  established  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  public?  And  second,  what 
sort  of  action  is  this  which  deliberatfely 
flaunts  the  policy  of  wage  and  price  re- 
straint requested  Wednesday  by  our 
President? 

I  do  not  recall  the  President  asking 
everyone  to  show  restraint  except  the  air- 
line industry.  Nor  do  I  recall  the  CAB  be- 
ing constituted  to  act  on  the  behalf  of  the 
airline  idustry. 

If  the  CAB  is  to  provide  ways  and 
means  for  the  airlines  industry  to  in- 
crease its  revenues,  perhaps  the  airlines 
industry  should  reciprocate  by  taking 
over  some  of  the  burdensome  cost  of 
running  this  Federal  agency. 

The  CAB'S  promise  to  limit  the  so- 
called  rounding  up  increase  to  60  days  is 
not  very  convincing  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  CAB  has 
acted  capriciously  and  without  any  kind 
of  objective  investigation  against  the 
public  interest. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  not  have  yet  read  a  report  of  this 
act,  I  am  including  a  copy  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  account  for  printing  in 
the  Record. 

I  have  no  further  remarks  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Perhaps  the  next  time  we 
discuss  the  CAB  and  its  cavalier  attitude 
it  will  be  during  that  agency's^ appro- 
priation bill. 

The  item  follows: 
CAB  Votes  To  Raise  Odd-Sum  Air  Fares  to 
Next  Even   Dollar 

Washington. — Air  travelers  won't  have  to 
fuss  any  longer  with  paying  fares  with  odd 
dollars  and  cents  figures  like  $38  42.  But  they 
will  have  to  pay  a  little  bit  extra  to  avoid 
worrying  about  the  odd  change. 

Starting  July  1,  airlines  will  round  the 
price.  Including  tax,  upward  to  the  next 
highest  dollar.  The  CItU  Aeronautics  Board 
approved  a  proposal  by  air  carriers  to  make 
this  upward  adjustment,  averaging  43  cents, 
or  0.9%  more  a  ticket.  The  roundlng-upward 
process  will  start  the  same  day  that  the 
ticket  tax  goes  up  to  8%  from  6%  under  the 
recently  enacted  Airport  and  Airways  Im- 
provement Act. 

The  board  specified  that  the  roundlng-off 
increase  would  last  for  60  days,  through  Aug. 
31.  The  time  limit  was  specified  because  the 
change  is  being  allowed  to  take  effect  on 
unusually  short  notice.  The  airlines  can  file 
later  for  the  right  to  carry  on  the  roundlng- 
upward  process  on  a  permanent  basis,  with 
longer  notice  given  to  permit  comment  by 
the  public. 

In  all  cases,  rounding  off  will  mean  a  boost; 
if  the  calculated  fare  comes  out  to  $46.01, 
the  passenger  will  pay  $47. 

The  board  voted  three-to-two  to  approve 
the  fare-rounding  proposal.  Chairman  Secor 
D.  Browne  and  members  Whitney  GlUiland 
and  John  O.  Adams  backed  it.  with  mem- 
bers Robert  T.  Murphy  and  G.  Joseph  Minet- 
tl  dissenting. 

The  proposal,  submitted  by  American  Air- 
lines, was  backed  by  other  trvmk  line  and 
local-service  carriers.  They  argued  that  the 
additional  revenue  was  needed  to  offset  a  new 
basic  annual  aircraft  registration  tax  of  $25 
plus  an  added  charge  of  3.5  cents  a  pound 
for  Jets  and  two  cents  a  pound  for  piston 
aircraft,  applying  to  planes  over  2.500 
pounds.  These  charges  were  part  of  the  new 
airport-airways  package. 

A  CAB  spokesman  estimated  that  the 
0.9',  fare  rise  would  add  slightly  less  than 
$50  million  to  annual  airline  revenue,  based 
on  1969  traffic. 

Separately,  the  CAB  Is  conducting  a  broad 


investigation  of  air  fare  structure  to  deter- 
mine whether  different  levels  and  different 
approaches  are  in  order.  The  board  granted  a 
3.8%  general  fare  Increase  In  February  1969 
and  another  averaging  6.35%  last  October 
The  Investigation  grew  out  of  that  latest 
boost,  spurred  by  court  action  brought  by 
a  group  of  Congressmen  protesting  the  in- 
crease. 


OUR  NEED  FOR  SOME  CONCRETE 
INFORMATION  ON  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Feichan)  is  rec- 
ognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  as- 
signed mission  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  U.S.  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  a  most  challenging  one,  and  I  wish 
the  Members  every  possible  success  in 
their  search  for  the  information  to  lend 
some  understanding  of  the  problems  at 
hand. 

Central  to  all  questions  on  Southeast 
Asia  today  is  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 
We  have  been  involved  there  In  the  long- 
est military  conflict  of  our  history.  Con- 
troversy has  surrounded  this  subject  for 
years,  and  we  need  some  clarification  re- 
garding the  direction  in  which  we  are 
heading.  This  select  committee  in  its  fact 
finding  will  accomplish  much  in  closing 
the  present  information  gap  on  Vietnam 
if  it  can  come  up  with  some  answers  on 
the  following  subjects: 

First.  The  state  of  training  and  equip- 
ping of  South  Vietnamese  forces  to  ul- 
timately displace  the  combat  role  of 
U.S.  forces. 

Second.  The  future  prospects  of  the 
pacification  program  to  assure  stability 
in  the  villages,  hamlets,  and  general  ru- 
ral areas  to  avoid  or  prevent  subversion 
by  the  Vietcong  cadre. 

Third.  Future  prospects  of  the  South 
Vietnam  Army  to  successfully  protect 
the  sovereignty  of  a  free  South  Vietnam 
Government. 

An  evaluation  of  other  prospects  in 
Vietnam,  such  is:  First,  the  ability  of 
a  coalition  government  in  Saigon  to 
withstand  poUtical  pressures,  internal  or 
external  military  pressures,  subversion, 
and' or  economic  duress;  second,  the 
.consequences,  if  any,  of  an  immediate 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam 
without  endangering  their  security,  or 
our  role  in  Asia. 

Some  say  that  with  our  growing  prob- 
lems at  home,  there  is  increasing  doubt 
that  we  can  police  the  whole  world, 
therefore,  I  believe  we  are  in  great  need 
of  some  statement  defining  the  strategic 
importance  of  Southeast  Asia.  This  may 
clarify  the  basis  for  our  being  there,  or 
not  being  there.  Heretofore,  many  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  our  strategic 
interests  in  that  remote  area  have  been 
expressed  only  in  terms  of  the  geographic 
arc  extending  from  Alaska,  through  the 
Aleutians.  Japan,  South  Korea,  Okinawa, 
Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Mari- 
anas to  include  Guam.  This  has  been 
known  as  our  Western  Pacific  strategic 
frontier.  Do  we  now  add  all  of  South- 
east Asia  to  this  concept,  or  is  Southeast 
Asia  a  strategic  factor  relating  to  an 
obligation  under  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization? 
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(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was 
mission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to 
traneous  material.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr..  Speaker, 
weekend   of   May   22-24. 
niunber  of  disturbances  at 
Center  and  the  Correctional 
Lorton.  Va.  Much  of  the  reason 
disruption  at  the  Correctional 
was  due  to  a  power  failure  whi^h 
out  lighting,  resulting  in 
desuuction  of  property  and 

Set;n  in  perspective,  the 
these  Incidents  was  admirablje 
of  Columbia  and  local  fire 
law     enforcement    personnel 
their  responsibilities  with  a  gi 
control.  There  was  no 
force  and  thus  no  danger  of 
of  the  disturbances.  The  sta 
ministrators  of  the  Departmeit 
rections  performed  their  dutie  s 
disciplined,  and  efficient  fasliion 
inmates  visibly  resisted  a 
troublemakers  by  remaining 
and  peaceful. 

Prosecutions  or  other  discipline 
tion.  I  have  been  assured  by 
ficials.  will  be  swift  and  effective 

Allegations  with  regard  to 
misjudgment  and    buck 
part  of  Mr.  John  O.  Boone. 
ent  of  the  Lorton  Reformatory 
founded. 

To  place  in  pr(H>er  perspefctiv 
incidents.  I  place  the  report 
Walter    Washington    by    Mr 
Hardy.    Director.    DC 
^rrections.  in  the  Record 
Report    to    Mator    Walttb    E 
^  ( By  Kenneth  L  Hard] 
During  the  weekend  of  May 
three  disturbances  occurred  at 
tlons  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  Corrections  at  Lorton:  two  of 
Youth  Center  and  the  other  at 
ilonal   Complex.   These  receive* 
coverage  by  area  news  media 

Totally,  fewer  than  200  of  t 

"1.800  inmates  at  both  Instltutlo  is 

have  been  Involved  were.  Purthe  r 

90  actively  participated  In  doin  5 

TTranks  to  good  staff  work  ai 
the    Metropolitan    Police    ClvU 
Unit  we  have  been  able  to  Identify 
Youth  Center  leaders  and  then 
vestlgatlon  will   be  continued 
who  other  offenders  are. 

We  win  seek   criminal   . 
possible  and  take  admlnlstratlv 
action  In  other  cases  where  evlcjence 
It.  While  the  Investigation  is 
of  the  17  will  be  transferred  to 
Security  Unit  at  the  Complex. 

Preliminary    estimates 
amounted  to  »670.500   (see 

All  the  facts  and  other  evldtoce 
to  me.  both  by  personal  obser,- 
events  and  from  reports  from  s 
clearly  show  that  from  correctlc 
up   to   superintendents   of   th 
everyone  acted  In  a  cool,  effect 
llgent  manner.  Additionally.  Ih^re 
acts  of  Individual  courage 
ported  and  unrecorded,  partlc 
trolling   and  extinguishing  thu 
day  night  at  the  Reformatory 
My  headquarters  staff  worked 
the  Instltutlona'  superintendents 
coordinated  manner,  and  all  r    ' 
with  very  little  sleep  over  the 
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I  express  the  highest  regard  and  esteem 
for  these  men,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  co- 
operating law  enforcement  and  fire  fighting 
units  involved.  AU  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  successful  resolution  of  the  dis- 
turbances. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  while  any 
dlstruptlon  of  a  penal  Institutions  normal 
routine  Is  often  viewed  and  reported  as  a 
rather  total  extreme  of  violence,  the  number 
of  inmates  Involved  was  minimal — 30  to  40 
at  the  Youth  Center  and  a  few  more  at  the 
Reformatory — less  than  one  percent  of  the 
total  combined  population  of  the  institu- 
tions. 

It  would  do  us  all  well  to  view  the  week- 
end's activities  In  this  perspective.  To  do  so 
speaks  not  only  well  of  the  correctional  per- 
sonnel Involved  and  the  advanced  and  en- 
lightened programs  and  policies  of  the  De- 
partment, but  of  the  exercise  of  restraint 
and  self-discipline  of  most  of  the  Inmates. 
The  preponderant  number — virtually  99';  — 
did  not  get  Involved  in  any  incident.  On  the 
contrary,  there  were  a  number  of  examples 
of  Inmates  protecting  others  and  correc- 
tional personnel. 

Every  official  connected  with  penal  InsU- 
tutions  knows  that  when  there  Is  a  light 
and  power  system  failure  a  large  numl)er  of 
inmates  wiU  try  to  get  out.  Of  the  1,340  in- 
mates at  the  Lorton  Reformatory,  we  could 
have  expected  50  to  200  escapes.  But  only 
five  tried  and  only  two  succeeded  In  evad- 
ing immediate  capture. 

To  subsuntiate  this.  I  cite  a  California 
minimum  security  faculty  with  a  population 
of  400  where,  in  1961.  under  similar  clrcum- 
sunces.  nearly  half  of  the  buildings  were 
burned  and  more  than  a  dozen  Inmates  es- 
caped. Comparatively,  at  the  Lorton  Reform- 
atory only  7  of  63  buildings  were  dam- 
aged; three  of  them  the  Reformatory's  can- 
teen and  officers'  assembly,  the  clothing 
issue  and  administrative  segregation  build- 
ings, were  gutted  by  Are.  Other  damage  not 
yet  adequately  estimated  consisted  of  mat- 
tress fires,  window  bre.-ikage,  and  similar 
vandalism. 

These  weekend  events,  as  serious  as  they 
were,  should  not  be  construed  as  a  full-scale 
riot.  The  simple  fact  that  only  a  very  small 
minority  was  involved,  and  they  were  Inca- 
pable of  and  consequently  unsuccessful  at 
enlisting  the  inmate  jwpulatlon  In  their  ac- 
tivities. Is  simple  evidence  of  that. 

There  were  very  few  Injuries  either  to  In- 
mates or  correctional  personnel.  Pour  officers 
at  the  Reformatory  were  Injured.  Each  was 
treated  at  a  hospital  and  released  and  while 
they  may  reqiUre  further  medical  treatment 
none  sustained  a  disabling  injury.  Superin- 
tendent Boone  and  I.  both,  were  struck  by 
bricks.  No  officer  was  injured  at  the  Youth 
Center. 

Three  Inmates  were  Injured  at  the  Correc- 
tional Complex;  one  broke  his  ankle  when 
he  Jumped  from  a  second  story  window  to 
escape  assault  by  other  Inmates,  two  others 
received  facial  lacerations  when  they  were 
assaulted  by  fellow  inmates.  All  received 
medical  attention. 

I  am  aware  that  some  other  crfBcers  were 
sUgbtly  Injtired,  mainly  cuts  and  bruises 
caused  by  rocks  and  bricks  thrown  by  the 
inmates.  As  I  will  indicate  later  In  this  report, 
as  soon  as  these  and  other  facts  are  reported 
to  me  I.  in  turn,  will  report  them. 

The  whole  weekends  events  can  possibly  be 
best  understood  from  a  factual  recitation  of 
the  chronology : 

TOOTH  CENTER FRIDAY.  MAT  22.   1970 

At  approximately  10:50  p  m.  Prlday,  May 
22.  four  Youth  Center  Inmates  attempted  to 
escape.  They  began  scaling  the  fence  be- 
tween the  main  gate  and  another  watch 
tower.  Since  these  four  were  attempting 
escape,  warning  shots  were  fired.  This  re- 
sulted m  one  being  captured  Inside  the 
fence  perimeter  and  two  between  the  fences. 
One  managed  to  escape.  None  was  injured. 

As  a  lieutenant  and  several  correctional  of- 


ficers were  escorting  the  would-be  escapees 
to  control  cells  over  100  inmates  surrounded 
the  group,  but  at  a  distance.  They  began 
verbally  harassing  the  officers  and.  as  the 
group  neared  the  confinement  area,  throw- 
ing objects,  all  of  which  fell  short.  Here  I 
should  point  out  that  while  the  distance  be- 
tween the  escort  group  and  the  inmates  was 
not  long,  the  Inmates  could  easily  have 
struck  the  officers  frequently.  If  that  was 
their  Intention. 

Concurrent  with  this  was  a  rapidly  spread- 
ing rumor  that  the  shots  fired  killed  one  or 
more  of  the  escapees.  This,  we  believe,  set 
off  the  activity  of  another  30  to  40  inmates 
who  began  tossing  rocks  and  bricks  at  win- 
dows. Nearly  100  were  broken.  There  was  no 
other  damage. 

This  disturbance  lasted  less  than  an  hour 
during  which  Superintendent  A.  M.  Schu- 
man  and  his  staff,  mainly  using  verbal  per- 
suasion, got  the  Inmates  to  return  to  their 
dormitwries. 

This  accomplished.  Mr.  Schuman  began, 
and  is  continuing,  a  detaUed  Investigation 
of  this  and  the  subsequent  Sunday  evening 
occurrence. 

Saturday  and  most  of  Sunday,  the  Center 
continued   Its   normal   operating   procediue. 


X.ORTON  REFORMATORY — SATURDAY. 
MAY  23,  1970 

At  the  Reformatory,  too,  everything  pro- 
ceeded normally  untU  a  thunderstorm  struck 
at  approximately  9:47  p.m.  followed  by  a 
failure  of  the  commercially  supplied  power 
source  causing  the  lights  to  go  out.  A  re- 
cently installed,  but  not  yet  finally  tested, 
auxiliary  system  also  failed,  leaving  the  fa- 
cility In  darkness. 

Shortly  after  the  power  failure  and  con- 
sequent darkness,  an  'estimated  50  inmates 
began  to  loot,  vandalize  and  set  fires;  five 
of  them  attempted  escape,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

Light  was  restored  at  10:40  p.m..  but  failed 
again  at  10:52  p.m.  At  11:00  p.m.  a  fire  was 
reported  in  the  laundry  and,  12  minutes 
later,  an  Inmate  was  reported  to  have  gone 
over  the  fence  between  Nos.  2  and  3  towers, 
some  distance  from  the  main  gate  (No.  1 
tower)  which  was  used  as  the  control  point 
all  that  night. 

At  11:15  p.m.  we  received  the  first  report 
of  an  officer  Injured  In  a  dormitory.  Subse- 
quently, three  other  officers  were  reported 
to  have  suffered  Injuries,  aU  of  which  were 
treated  at  hospitals.  No  other  injuries  have 
as  vet  been  reported. 

"The  next  report  of  a  fire  came  at  11:25 
pm  when  a  blaze  was  detecCed  In  the  mall 
room  of  the  administration  building.  It  was 
at  this  time  the  inmate  who  suffered  the 
broken  ankle  sustained  the  injury. 

From  this  point  on,  a  careful  log  was  kept 
of  all  events.  It  Is  attached  to  this  report. 
Immediately  after  the  disorder  started,  we 
asked  for  help  from  local  law  enforcement 
and  fire  fighting  agencies:  Fairfax  County 
Virginia  Law  Enforcement  and  Fire  officials, 
and  the  D.  C,  National  Guard  which  brought 
a  lighting  unit. 

When  the  need  for  additional  manpower 
was  clear,  at  11:50  p.m.  I  requested  dis- 
patch of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Civil  Dis- 
turbance Unit.  It  arrived  at  12:52  a.m.  and 
within  minutes  entered  the  Institution  as 
fire  equipment  escort  and  protection.  Earlier, 
while  preparing  to  go  to  Lorton.  I  called 
Civil  Defense  (at  10:27  pjn.)  and  asked  for 
a  portable  emergency  lighting  unit.  The  Dis- 
trict Fire  Department  responded  at  10:44 
p.m..  at  which  time  I  agreed  to  meet  the  unit 
at  the  14th  Street  Bridge  and  provide  escort 
to  Lorton.  We  arrived  at  11 :50  p.m..  at  which 
time  I  called  for  the  ClvU  Disturbance  Unit. 
After  11:00  p.m..  several  events  were  tak- 
ing place  concurrently.  I'll  deal  with  them 
separately. 

First,  the  matter  of  inmate  disturbance. 
For    some    time    (slightly   mor»  than    two 
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hours)  inmates  engaged  In  looting,  vandal- 
ism and  fire  setting. 

These  activities  resulted  in  destruction  of 
three  buildings:  the  canteen  and  officers' 
assembly,  the  Inmate  clothing  Issue,  admin- 
istrative segregation  (the  "punishment 
cells")  buildings.  The  administrative  segre- 
gation building  where  a  number  of  inmates 
were  confined  was  on  fire.  A  special  detail  of 
officers  went  into  the  building  and  released 
the  prisoners. 

Lesser  damage  was  done  to  the  Control 
Center  and  Captain's  office  when  some  In- 
mates attacked  the  building.  Tear  gas  was 
used  to  disperse  the  attackers.  Tear  gas  was 
also  used  to  saturate  the  Inmate  Dining  Hall 
to  prevent  Inmates  from  entering  It. 

During  the  Incident,  a  few  shots  were  fired; 
once  over  the  heads  of  inmates  as  a  warning 
and.  later,  at  the  request  of  fire  fighting  offi- 
cials, to  break  second-story  windows  to  en- 
able firemen  to  direct  water  through  those 
windows. 

Other  damage  Included  burned  mattresses. 
broken  windows  and  doors  In  dormitories  and 
other  buildings,  paper  and  other  materials 
In  the  print  shop,  two  mall  carts,  television 
sets  in  the  dormitories,  a  piece  of  equipment 
burned  In  the  bakery  and  another  In  the 
laundry.  Again.  I  am  awaiting  a  precise  dol- 
lars and  cents  evaluation  of  the  damage. 
(See  attachment). 

Shortly  before  midnight  and  minutes  af- 
ter I  arrived  at  11:48  p.m..  I  suggested  to 
Superintendent  John  Boone  that  he  and  his 
staff  begin  exhorting  the  Inmates  to  go  to 
the  control  area  near  the  main  gate.  Imme- 
diately, almost  750  responded  and  subse- 
quently the  total  rose  to  near  800. 

The  other  400  or  so  were  milling  about  the 
dormitories  area,  apparently  confused  and 
apprehensive.  Associate  Superintendent  An- 
derson McOruder  and  14  officers,  with  the 
vocal  encouragement  of  the  assembled  in- 
mates, escorted  this  group  to  the  athletic 
field. 

The  control  of  the  Inmate  population  was 
accomplished  by  12:50  a.m.  and  done  with 
cooperation  of  Inmates  and  by  outstanding 
performances   by   correctional   personnel. 

The  Institution  thus  secure,  fire  fighting 
equipment  entered  at  1:07  a.m.  and  began 
the  difficult  task  of  extinguishing  the  fires 
and  preventing  their  spread. 

The  1,340  Inmates  remained  in  the  two 
areas  the  rest  of  the  night.  They  were 
orderly. 

A  count  was  conducted  at  9:00  a.m..  May 
24,  when  the  fact  was  established  that  four 
had  accomplished  escape.  (A  fifth  escaptee 
had  been  apprehended  earlier  in  the  evening. 
He  was  captured  by  a  Fairfax  County  officer. ) 
Two  of  the  four  successful  escapees  were  ap- 
prehended by  Stafford  County  authorities 
Sunday  morning.  Two  remain  at  large  as  of 
this  report. 

YOUTH    CENTER — SUNDAY.    MAY    24,     1970 

We  now  turn  to  the  events  that  occurred 
at  the  Youth  Center  Sunday  evening.  May  24. 

The  Sunday  night  movie  ended  at  9:00 
p.m.  and,  shortly  after  that,  20  to  30  In- 
mates began  to  roam  about  the  compound 
attempting  to  set  fires  and  break  windows. 

Immediately,  Mr.  Schuman  called  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Civil  Disturbance  Unit  to 
the  Center.  They  were  able  to  respond  In 
minutes  because  they  had  not  yet  returned 
to  the  city  from  the  Correctional  Complex. 
Tear  gas  was  used  In  all  unoccupied  build- 
ings to  keep  inmates  out  and  so  they  could 
be  assembled  and  counted  on  the  athletic 
field.  Order  was  restored  within  30  minutes. 

During  the  disturbance.  Inmates  managed 
to  set  fire  to  a  bulletin  board  in  the  school 
and  to  some  clothing.  The  damage  In  this 
disturbance  was  minor — under  HOO — there 
were  no  Injuries.  The  small  fires  were  put  out 
by  Youth  Center  personnel  almost  as  quickly 
as  they  were  set. 

That,  In  summary,  and  as  I  said,  based  on 


the  Information  available  to  me  at  this  time.  Yesterday  we  achieved  a  milestone  in 
Is  substantially  what  happened  during  the  American  history — by  approving  the  ex- 
weekend  at  the  two  instltutlona  tension  of  voting  rights  to  mUlions  of 

I  am  vitally  interested  In  getting  the  most  ^-..^^  riti^pns 

complete  as  possible  accounting  of  what  hap-  '""^"f  uin^ciis. 

pened  on  Prlday.  Saturday  and  Sunday.  I         I  believe  in   our  younger  Americans, 

have  ordered  my  staff  and  those  of  the  Super-  see  in  them  an  extraordinary  dedication 

intendents  to  make  a  detailed  and  in-depth  to  the  basic  principles  of  freedom,  liberty, 

study  and  report.  When  that  Is  available.  I  and  equity  up>on  which  this  Nation  was 

win  make  another  report.  founded. 

It  Is  well  to  keep  In  mind  that  Inmates  In         Therefore.  I  was  upset  to  learn  of  the 

r^fli.?l'H"fr.Tr?.'^n''^  '^l^f^-^'t'S'hv  sccmingly  ridiculous  "game"  that  is  now 

reflect  and.  In  a  large  sense,  are  affected  by  ■     r\  /<     m  v 

many  of  the  attitudes  and  actions  In  today's  KOiriR  ^^  ^  uceansme,  N.Y. 

society.  They  read  and  see  what  Is  happening  To  put  it  bluntly.  I  carmot  imagme  a 

In  America.  They  are  young,  many  underedu-  Member  of  this  body  being  denied  the 

cated,  many  militant,  many  'anti-estabiish-  privilege  of  addressing  a  commencement 

ment."  exercise  in  his  own  congressional  dis- 

Events  such  as  those  at  Kent  (Ohio)  and  tnct — no  matter  what  political  views  may 

Jackson    (Mississippi)    a^d  Augusta   (Geor-  be  held  by  that  Member, 
gla)  are  well  known  to  the  Inmates.  And  yet  _^   .  ,'      -  ,    ^^^.^  enoueh 

I  think  It  reflects  credit  on  the  Department's  i"f''  *'f®"  **  aosura  enougn. 

correctional  staff  and  programs  that  only  the         ^ut.   what  worries  me  more  at   this 

tiny  minority  of  Inmates  took  to  violence  point  is  the  sham  perpetrated  upon  the^ 

when    the    thunderstorm    blacked   out   the  Oceanside    High    Scho<d    students    who 

Reformatory  and  an  erroneous  rumor  upset  were  first  promised  a  voice  in  choosing 

some  of  the  Inmates  at  the  Center.  their  commencement  speaker  and  then 

This  fact,  that  the  disturbances  were  iim-  denied  the  Chance  to  hear  the  person 

Ited  by  both  effective  action  on  the  part  of  t,hev  wanted 

correctional  personnel  and  inmate  coopera-  ^^  xw      •  i.  *     •_    i 
tlon.  testifies  to  the  fact  the  DC.  Department         To  me,   the  issue  here  is  not  sunply 
of  Corrections  has  been  successful  In  deter-  Allard  Lowenstein  s  personal  and  po- 
ring Inmate  rioting.  litical  philosophies.  I  believe  Congress- 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Correc-  ^nan  Lowenstein  to  be  among  the  most 
tlons.  Lorton  Correctional  Complex— Esti-  forceful  and  energetic  young  leaders  m 
mate  of  Damages  In  Disturbance.  May  23,  this  body.  The  feeble  attempts  by  some 
1970  persons  and  ofiBcials  in  Oceanside  to  link 
(Prepared  May  26.  1970)  Allard   Lowenstein  with  violence   and 
Control  building  (new  roof,  paint-  disruption  must  be  written  ofT  as  the 

ing,  etc.) '$35,000  work  of  mere  crackpots;  we  all  know  how 

Canteen  and  officer  assembly  room  hard  and  diligently  Al  Lowenstein  has 

building '  175.000  pressed  for  peace  and  nonviolence. 

r«n^!n  ^n^in",;;;; -        fi'^         Yet,  I  would  be  just  as  upset  if  the 

Canteen  equipment 6,000  .     .      .      ,.  .  .,.. 

Lockers  (200)  12  000  Students  has  chosen  someone  with  po- 

Officers  ciothingni"""""""!      6o!ooo  Htical  views  completely  opposed  to  those 

Inmate  clothing.. 30,000  of  All^rd  Lowenstein  and  myself.  At 

Clothing  Issue  building... '  100.000  stake  here  is  the  principle,  not  the  per- 

Wlndow  damage '. 6.000  sonality. 

Mattresses  and  beds 3, 000         Democracy— the  precious  right  to  have 

Televisions 6,000  j^  voice  in  the  decisions  affecting  a  tier- 

'^^V^'SZ:^^^KrlV.    'foZ  son's  Ufe  and  the  direction  Of  his  com- 

industries     (miscellaneous    dam-  mumty  and  nation— cannot  be  a  travesty. 

ages)    ...., 2.000  It  cannot  be  granted,  then  pulled  back 

Equipment 20,000  whenever  the  decisions  reached  are  not 

Transportation 2,000  agreeable  to  the  Officials  administering  it. 

Personnel     enterprises      (cigarette  i  can  only  hope  that  the  Oceanside 
machine,  pool   table,  television.  students  realize  that  democracy  is— and 
"^■^"^  ^'^"°  can  be — better  than  the  perverted  exam- 
Subtotal                        678,600  p^e  <^«y  s^  ^^^^''  ^  ^"^  "^«y  ^°  "°' 

become  overly  cynical  about  their  future 

Correctional  Industries:  roles  in  our  system. 

Industries  Inventory 7.000        And  I  urge  the  Oceanside  officials  to 

Equipment  Industries 50,000  reconsider   their   position,   and   to  very 

Supplies  and  row  mats 10,000  carefully  analyze  what  they  have  done. 

P^rnrarcrnrr'T."^."^"!:::    S  ^  The  game  they  play  benefit,  no  one. 

Clothing  shop ' 

Bo„nrt.rt   „fr  „„  ™,         DIRE    NEED   TO   UPGRADE    ALL 

ciothiTshop  --:::::::::::::::  ?:^     correctional  institutions 

Laundry— supplies     and     equip-  (Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 

ment i-00°  mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

subtotal 92  000  "^^^  ^  ^^  ^='^°'"'  ^^  ^  include  ex- 

'_  __  traneous  matter.) 

Grand  total _  670.500         Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 

1  D,«n.«i„„,„  ,„„„h  -=»i^o*-.  the    Federal    Grovernment    to    provide 

Preliminary  rough  estimate,  minimum  standards  in  the  local  city  and 

^^— ^^-^^-^—  ;  State  correctional  institutions  is  dramat- 

extension  op  voting  rights  to  1^*15:,?^?^^°  v5w*^ll.'^'«.,thnr^'*hl 

MILLIONS  OP  YOUNG  CITIZENS  ^  ^*^  t^^T  Yor^  Times  authored  by 

..xu^^^N^x  ^  V      xwwx^v^  v.Axx^£xi-.o  T^Qxa.  Wicker.  I  would  hope  that  our  col- 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and  leagues  reading  that  article  would  be- 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re-  come  cosponsors  of  H.R.  16794  originally 
marks  at  this  point  In  the  Record.)  introduced    by    our    distinguished    col- 
Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr.  league  from  Chicago,  Abner  Mikva.  The 
Speaker  democracy  is  not  a  game.  article  follows : 
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In  tk«  Nation:  Due  Ptocsss 
(By  Tom  Wicker 

Washington. — The  office  of 
General  of  the  State  of  New 
formed  Federal  Judge  Constanas 
ley  that  one  of  her  decisions,  "u 
In  almost  every  aspect."  had  cf 
unrest  among  prisoners  that  it 
necessary  to  cloee  the  Wallklll 
This  is   a  short-sighted  respon  le 
tUng,   perhaps  historic  declsior 

Judge  lloUey  held,  in  a  su 
one  Martin  Sostre  against  varn 
clals.  that  "a  prisoner  carries 
prison  his  right  to  procedural 
before  the  Imposition  of  severe 
that  prisoners  "do  not  lose  all  c 
undec  the  Constitution  when 
prison";     and     that     "basic 
rights  cannot  be  sacrtflced.  ev 
of  prisoners.  In  the  interest  ol 
tlve  efficiency.  ■ 

JUOCE     MOTLEY'S     RULA^G 
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he  Attorney 

'^ork  has  In- 

Baker  Mot- 

1  iprecedented 

so  much 

i^ight  become 

State  Prison. 

to  a  star- 


jll 


brought  by 

s  state  offi- 

Klth  him  to 

due  process" 

punishment; 

their  rights 

sentenced*  to 

cpnstltutional 

In  the  case 

admlnlstra- 


So    holding,    on    May    14. 
awarded  Sostre  t25  a  day  for 
days  he  had  been  held  in  ' 
tlon"    (known   to  movie  fans 
In  the  Green  Haven  Prison 
officials  from  returning  him  to 
flnement  without  such  . 
as  written  charges  specifying 
legedly  violated,  a  hearing  "' 
terested  official"  In  which 
counsel,   call   witnesses   and 
and  a  decision  in  writing  that 
the  legal  basis  for  the 


jLdge    Motley 

ea  :h  of  the  372 

pun|tive  segrega- 

"soUtary") 

en  olned  prison 

solitary  con- 

proceduial  safeguards 

the  rules  al- 

befpre  a  •dlsln- 

could  have 

cfoss -examine. 

\  rould  include 

punlshn  ent  Imposed. 


Sostie 


CHAEGE    AGAINST    SCSI  EE 


This  may  sound  as  Lf  Judg« 
that    a    prisoner    could    not    I 
without  a  trial,  and  that  if  he 
be  awarded  damages.  But  in 
Black  Muslim  serving  a  30-40 
had  been  put  into  solitary 
Green  Haven  not  for  "vlolenci 
to  escape.  Incitement  to  riot, 
charge"    but   for  attempting 
papers  he  had  prepared  lor  a 
who  had  not   yet  been  tried. 
were  Intercepted  by  the  warden 
Sostre   confined   In   solitary    fr 
1968,  unUl  July  2,  1969. 

Under  the  laws  of  New  York 
of  confinement  also  cost  Sostrfe 
"good  time"  credit  against  his 
tlement.  Judge  Motley  ruled  alsi » 
confinement    for    that    long 
could  not  work  or  get   uain 
have  solitary  recreation  only 
frisk"  that  included  rectal 
"cruel  and  unusual  punlshmedt 
to  the  offense,  and  risked  Sostr  ( 
found  that  this  sentence  had 
not  because  of  any  serious 
cipllne.   but   because  of  So6tr( 
Black  Muslim  activities."  Inc 
to  sue  the  warden.  Finally. 
accorded  any  right  at  all  to 
or   appeal   the  confinement 
solitary  Incarceration  was 
Federal  court  order  he  finally 

Jn  light  of  these  facts.  It 
Judge   Motley,    so   far    from 
give  license  to  prisoners,  was 
impose  on  prison  officials  some 
ness  In  thel*  treatment  of 
she  alone  In  this  concern. 
Instance,  in  Rhode   Island 
Judge  Raymond  J.  Pettlne 
relief   of    prisoners,   although 
sweeptngly  as  Judge  Motley 

In  that  case,  the  Issue  was 
system   for   determining    the 
which  certain  prisoners  woulil 
A  group  held  In  the  harshest 
dltions  rebelled,  and  the  N  A  A 
fense  Fund  and  Rhode  Island 
intervened  on  their  behalf.  As 
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Pettlne — in  negotiations  with  the  prisoners' 
counsel  and  prison  officials — Imposed  a  set  of 
regulations  on  the  administration  of  the 
classification  system.  These  provided  some 
degree  of  "due  process"  for  prisoners  before 
they  could  be  severely  punished. 

FOR   MINIMUM   STANDARDS 

These  lower-court  decisions.  If  sustained, 
ought  to  be  welcomed,  not  attacked,  by  law 
enforcement  officials  like  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  New  York.  Nowhere,  after  all.  Is  crime 
bred  more  certainly  and  grievously  than  In 
Inhumane  prisons,  which  all  too  many  are: 
nowhere  Is  the  opportunity  to  rehabilitate 
and  reshajje  the  lives  of  criminals  more 
often  lost  than  In  our  Ineffective  and  In- 
sensitive "correction"  system;  and  If  those 
who  supposedly  represent  decent  soci- 
ety In  these  institutions  fall  to  observe  mini- 
mum standards  of  law  and  order.  In  their 
treatment  of  Inmates,  why  should  the  lat- 
ter develop  any  respect  for  those  standards? 

No  doubt  unrest  among  prisoners  and  ap- 
prehension among  guards  and  officials  have 
been  caused.  But  if  the  Motley  and  Pettlne 
rulings  help  eliminate  punitive  brutality 
and  arbitrary  punishment  In  the  prisons, 
they  will  prove  to  be  landmarks  In  the  na- 
tional effort  to  reduce  the  Incidence  of 
crime. 
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ONCE  A  BRIGHT  HOPE— AEC  BEGINS 
TO  TAKE  rrS  'LUMPS' 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  longer 
can  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
its  congressional  counterpart,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  get  away 
with  its  supersecret.  ivory  tower,  public- 
be-damned  attitude  toward  our  national, 
natural,  and  human  environment.  As  the 
first  AEC  Director  has  noted,  "once  a 
bright  hope  shared  by  all  mankind,  in- 
cluding myself,  the  rash  proliferation  of 
atomic  powerplants  has  become  one  of 
the  ugliest  clouds  hanging  over  America." 

The  cause  of  the  loss  of  public  prestige 
by  the  AEC — atomic  establishment 
complex — is  not  because  its  25-year-old 
public  relations  machinery  is  coming 
apart,  rather,  it  is  because  the  public  is 
beginning  to  question  the  assumptions  so 
easily  and  persuasively  made  regarding 
the  role  of  nuclear  power  during  the  past 
two-plus  decades.  Safety  is  the  big  factor 
in  the  public's  mind  today — at  last. 

"We  want  safety"  cries  the  public  and 
the  Atomic  establishment  complex  an- 
swers with  bigger  and  better  advertise- 
ments. I  refer  you  to  the  current  two- 
page  spread  in  Time  magazine. 

"We  want  safety"  cries  the  public  and 
yet  the  Atomic  establishment  complex 
does  not  explain  why  there  was  a  de- 
lay in  making  public  the  fact  that  an 
explosion  at  the  Enrico  Fermi  power- 
plant  near  Monroe,  Mich.,  last  month.  In 
case  our  colleagues  have  forgotten,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  same  plant  has  been  shut 
down  since  1966  because  of  a  previous 
accident.  And.  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  the  AEC 'in  sti- 
fling bad  news,  I  point  out  that  the 
newspaper  that  prints  "all  the  news 
that  is  fit  to  print"  in  Its  long  article 
on  the  AEC  of  June  12  still  had  not 
mentioned  the  troubles  at  the  Permi 
plant. 


"We  want  safety"  cries  the  public  and 
yet  who  can  explain  why  so  vitrioUc  a 
campaign  has  been  launched  by  the 
Atomic  establishment  complex  against 
two  of  the  AEC's  own  scientists?  The  two 
scientists,  Drs.  John  Gofman  and  Arthur 
Tamplin.  have  had  the  temerity  to  ques- 
tion the  official  line  on  radiation 
standards,  stating  in  part,  that  if  we 
proceed  to  contaminate  the  environment 
until  we  each  receive  the  legally  permis- 
sible dose  of  radiation,  cancer  would  in- 
crease by  10  percent. 

"We  want  safety"  cries  the  public  and 
the  Atomic  Establishment  Complex  does 
-not  deny  that  it  stores  radioactive  wastes 
in  less  than  safe  containers.  This  star- 
tling revelation  has  only  come  to  light  in 
the  past  few  weeks  and  is  based  on  a 
study  of  AEC  radioactive  waste  disposal 
facilities  prepared  in  1966.  Part  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  study  by  the  National 
Acedemy  of  Sciences  researchers  was 
that  AEC  methods  are  woefully  negli- 
gent. 

"We  want  safety"  cries  the  public  and 
instead  of  giving  tlie  public  safety,  the 
Atomic  Establishment  Complex  mounts 
a  lobbying  campaign  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress to  "convince"  our  colleagues  and 
congressional  staff  persormel  that  during 
these  many  years  of  silence,  the  AEC  has 
been  primarily  concerned  with  the  safety 
of  the  publib. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  other  Federal 
Government  bureaucracy  that  has  been 
granted  so  much  quasi-official  immunity 
from  criticism  as  the  AEC  and  its  con- 
gressional counterpart.  This  era  Is  com- 
ing to  an  end,  thank  the  Lord.  Perhaps 
now  we  can  obtain  a  rational  considera- 
tion of  all  the  ramifications  of  the  proper 
role  of  nuclear  energy  in  our  Nation's 
system  of  public  priorities.  One  thing  is 
for  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
passed  when  the  public's  cries  for  safety 
with  nuclear  material  can  be  ignored. 


ALABAMA  JAYCEES  ARE  NO.  1 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Alabama  Jaycees  this  year  have  been  se- 
lected the  top  Jaycee  chapter  In  the 
Nation,  an  honor  fully  merited  because 
of  the  outstanding  work  these  young  men 
have  done. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  50  year 
history  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees,  although  I 
am  sure  it  will  not  be  the  last,  that  the 
Alabama  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  received  this  award. 

Our  State  chapter  captured  this  recog- 
nition because  of  its  community  involve- 
ment, leadership  training  and  member- 
ship growth  and  excellence  of  program. 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  dynamic 
and  energetic  president.  Frank  Parsons, 
and  with  the  help  and  support  of  other 
Jaycees  throughout  the  State,  the  Ala- 
bama Jaycees  have  undertaken  a  series 
of  commendable  progrsuns. 

Mr.  Parsons,  a  native  of  Birmingham 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama and  its  law  school,  has  been  a 
Jaycee   for   6   years   as   a   member   of 
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the  suburban  Birmingham  Eastwood 
Jaycees. 

He  has  served  in  every  local  Jaycee 
office  and  has  been  on  the  national  board 
of  directors  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees. 

Under  his  leadership  the  Eastwood 
Jaycees  recently  initiated  a  drug  abuse 
education  program  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  State  chapter. 

I  commend  President  Parsons  and  the 
Alabama  Jaycees  for  their  concern  in 
this  and  other  very  vital  issues. 

One  of  their  highly  successful  projects 
was  a  massive  campaign  on  behalf  of 
constitutional  revision.  Their  efforts  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  constitutionail 
revision  commission  to  study  the  1901 
Alabama  constitution  which  is  now 
heavily  burdened  with  hundreds  of 
amendments. 

The  Jaycees  have  raised  $50,000  to 
establish  a  camp  for  mentally  retarded 
youngsters  and  have  completed  a  suc- 
cessful drive  to  assist  the  1st  Infantry 
Division  in  providing  $1,500  scholarships 
for  the  children  of  1st  Division  soldiers 
klUed  In  Vietnam. 

Tljey  are  also  to  be  commended  for 
thfir  membership  drive  which  resulted, 
within  the  last  year.  In  a  doubling  of  the 
membership. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the  delight  of  all 
the  people  of  Alabama  that  the  Alabama 
Jaycees  have  earned  and  received  this 
recognition.  They  have  reflected  credit 
upon  our  entire  State. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  UjS. 
Jaycees,  and  this  is  its  50th  anniversary, 
has  a  State  won  twice  in  a  row.  The  Ala- 
bama Jaycees  are,  however,  firmly  de- 
termined to  establish  just  such  a  record 
in  1971. 


PERSONAL   STATEMENT   ON   SECU- 
RITIES INDUSTRIES  TASK  FORCE 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday.  I 
Introduced  HJl.  18109,  the  securities  in- 
dustry task  force  proposal  to  provide 
greater  financial  protection  for  custom- 
ers of  registered  brokers  and  dealers  and 
members  of  national  securities  ex- 
changes. I  Introduced  this  bill  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  proposal  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  my  action  should 
not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  endorse- 
ment of  all  of  the  provisions  contained 
therein. 


PERUVIAN   UNIVERSITY   PROVIDES 
STRONG  LEADERSHIP 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
great  privilege  to  attend  a  special  early 
evening  ceremony  at  the  Peruvian  Em- 
bassy on  June  16  where  an  honorary  doc- 
torate from  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega  University,  of  Lima,  Peru,  was  con- 
ferred upon  Ambassador  Femaindo 
Bercbemeyer  of  Peru.  This  inspiring  oc- 
casion served  to  highlight  significant 
facts  about  the  strong  leadership  of  the 
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university  and  its  contributions  during 
the  recent  crisis  following  the  devas- 
tating earthquakes  in  Peru.  The  meeting 
also  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
warm  friendship  which  has  existed 
through  the  years  between  Peru  and  our 
own  country.  , 

The  Ambassador  spoke  in  moving  terms 
of  the  magnificent  help  which  the  peo- 
ple and  Government  of  the  United  States 
are  rendering  to  the  people  of  Peru  in 
this  tragic  hour  of  their  history,  following 
the  shattering  earthquake  which  befell 
their  country  on  May  31,  1970.  This  has 
been  referred  to  by  Peru's  Minister  of 
Health  as  "the  worst  catastrophe  this 
country  can  remember." 

Ambassador  Berckemeyer  further 
stated: 

It  is  a  particular  honor  for  me  to  accept 
this  degree  from  a  University  which  bears 
the  name  of  a  great  and  Illustrious  Peru- 
vian. GarcUaso  de  la  Vega.  I  appreciate  the 
Introductory  remarks  of  Dr.  Oulllermo  Ram- 
irez y  Berrlos,  who  Is  an  outstanding  lawyer, 
and  a  great  patriot  and  statesman  of  peru. 

The  University,  though  only  established 
6  years  ago.  already  has  performed  a  tre- 
mendous service  to  Peru  In  supplying  the 
country  with  technically  trained  and  quail- 
fled  young  people,  reared  in  the  finest  tra- 
ditions of  Peru,  who  are  dedicating  them- 
selves to  the  needs  of  our  country,  especially 
acute  In  this  tragic  hour  brought  about  by 
the  violent  earthquake  which  has  befallen 
our  beloved  nation  and  people.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Rector,  Dr.  Ezequlel  Sanchez  Soto 
and  General  Alfredo  Tepada  Lapoint.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ckjnselo  Superior,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, for  their  magnificent  leadership  and 
dedication  to  this  great  cause  of  channeling 
the  energies  and  talents  of  our  youth  In  the 
direction  of  service  to  Peru. 

The  rector  of  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega  University.  Dr.  Ezequiel  Sanchez 
Soto,  the  President  of  the  Consejo  Su- 
perior. General  Alfredo  Tejado  Lapoint. 
and  a  distinguished  Peruvian  jurist.  Dr. 
Guillermo  Ramirez  y  Berrios.  represented 
the  university  at  the  Embassy  ceremony. 
Each  of  them  spoke  of  their  country's 
deep-felt  gratitude  for  the  immediate  re- 
sponse of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  assisting  the  earthquake  victims. 

The  rector,  in  his  remarks  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  Ambassador  Bercke- 
meyer and  to  the  outstanding  service  he 
has  rendered  his  country  and  Latin 
America.  He  emphasized  that  the  caliber 
of  the  youth  at  the  university  is  con- 
sistent with  the  finest  traditions  of  Peru. 
He  stated  the  demands  of  the  country 
for  technical  expertise  is  great,  and  it  is 
plaimed  to  augment  the  facilities  and 
student  body  so  as  to  adequately  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  Peru,  especially 
now  when  so  much  reconstruction  is  cru- 
cially needed. 

The  university,  devoted  to  developing 
the  technical  skills  so  sorely  needed  by 
Peru,  especially  now,  stands  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  service  of  youth 
to  country.  At  a  time  when  many  stu- 
dents throughout  the  world  are  unsure 
of  their  goals  and  unsure  of  their  place 
in  society,  It  Is  comforting  to  know  that 
in  Peru  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega 
University  is  tiuning  out  yoimg  citizens 
who  know  their  goals,  who  know  their 
roles  in  society  and  understand  their  re- 
sp>onsibilities  to  their  country.  The  Uni- 


versity Inca  Garcelaso  de  la  Vega  Is 
unique  among  the  great  universities  of 
Latin  America. 

It  is  Indeed  encouraging  to  note  this 
evidence  of  useful  leadership  on  the  pirt 
of  an  important  institution  of  learning  in 
a  neighbor  country  and  the  accompany- 
ing expressions  of  goodwill  which  are 
directed  by  its  personnel  and  by  others 
for  the  United  States.  It  is  my  hope  that 
a  new  chapter  is  unfolding  in  XJS.- 
Peruvian  relations  as  a  result  of  the  great 
outpouring  of  good  will  from  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Stsftes  dur- 
ing this  period  of  great  tragedy  for  our 
friends  in  Peru.  The  historically  good  re- 
lations between  our  two  countries  should 
be  restored  and  fortified.  As  one  who 
has  a  particular  affection  for  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America,  I  am  delighted  that 
this  unfolding  of  traditional  friendship 
appears  to  be  taking  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  House  resolution,  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  House  toward  the  people  of 
Peru  and  commending  the  University 
Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  and  the  other 
great  universities  of  Peru,  on  the  record 
of  achievement  which  Its  students  and 
graduates  are  establishing  in  building  a 
better  future  for  their  fellow  citizens  and 
their  country.  In  this  I  am  joined  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hanha)  .  The  text  of  the  resolution 
is  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  1102 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled. 

Whereas,  the  people  of  our  slsto'  Republic, 
Peru,  suffered  a  devastating  blow  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  earthquake  on  May  31.  1970;  and 

Whereas,  the  earthquake  caused  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  lives  and  the  destruction 
or  devastation  of  many  towns  and  villages, 
rendering  homeless  and  destitute  many 
thousands  of  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  and  government  of 
the  United  States  have  open«d  their  hearts 
and  material  resources  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  Peru  in  their  tragic  hour  of  bereave- 
ment and  suffering;  and 

Whereas,  the  University,  Inca  Garcilaso  de 
la  Vega,  of  Lima,  Peru,  and  other  universities 
and  Institutions  of  higher  learning  of  Peru 
are  playing  an  important  part  In  meeting  the 
reconstruction  needs  of  that  country  through 
the  fiUl  utilization  of  the  technical  skills 
which  they  have  developed  and  through  these 
services  are  demonstrating  how  the  youth  of 
a  nation  can  rise  to  noble  heights  In  serv- 
ice to  their  country:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extend  Its  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
President  and  the  people  of  Peru  In  this 
dark  hour  of  their  suffering  and  distress. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  that  the  Unlversldad  Par- 
ticular Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  and  other 
Peruvian  universities  and  instltntlons  of 
higher  learning  and  their  students,  should 
be  commended  for  their  leadership  In  help- 
ing In  the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated 
areas  and  in  resettlement  relief. 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  attention  be  di- 
rected in  all  appropriate  Executive  agencies  to 
the  needs  of  the  country  and  the  special 
role  and  requirements  of  the  universities  of 
Peru  in  rebuilding  their  country. 

Sec.  4.  Copies  of  the  present  resolution 
shall  be  distributed  through  appropriate 
channels  to  the  President  of  Peru  and  to 
the  heads  of  the  universities  of  Peru. 
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GALLAGHER  INTRODUCES  felLL  TO 
STRIKE     CLEARLY  UNCdNSTITU 
TIONAL  LANGUAGE"  FROM  CIVIL 
SERVICE  COMMISSION  LAW 


hi! 


Speaker 


(Mr.    GALLAGHER    asked 
given  permission  to  extend 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 
elude  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr 
today  to  introduce  legislation 
strike  a  line  from  the  United  ; 
at  tiUe  5.  section  8347 ic>.  Tha  . 
is: 

The  decisions  of  the 
ing   these   matters  are   final 
and  are  not  subject  to  review 


and   was 

remarks 

ind  to  in- 


I  rise 

vhich  will 

g  :ates  Code 

language 


Commlssi4n  concern- 
conclusive 


and 


•These  matters"  are  the  let.rement  of 
Federal  employees  because  ol  disabUity 
and  dependency  and  that  sentence  has 
often  been  quoted  as  the  auhority  for 
closing  avenues  of  legal  reliel  to  people 
aggrieved  by  CivU  Service  Commission 
decisions.  My  bill  wUl  strike  thi  it  sentence 
and  allow  the  individual  to  m ;  court  ac- 
tion, including  a  new  and  ir  dependent 
finding  of  the  facts  at  the  trial. 

I  regard  the  existing  language  as  un- 
constitutional on  its  face.  In  s<  veral  cases 
which  have  come  to  my  atten  ;ion,  it  has 
meant  that  if  a  Federal  agency,  most 
frequently  within  the  Departr  lent  of  De- 
fense, decides  that  a  man  is  d  sabled  and 
the  review  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion concurs,  he  cannot  turn  U » th*  courts 
for  relief.  The  most  recent  e  cample  oc- 
curred when  that  sentence  nas  quoted 
on  May  12,  1970.  by  Govemm  ;nt  lawyers 
as  a  reason  to  throw  out  the  :ase  of  Mr. 
Kenneth  Cook.  Mr.  Cook  wa;  a  civilian 
employee  of  the  Air  Force  and  was  a 
former  top  level  weapons  syste  ms  analyst. 
He  contends  that  he  was  ir  voluntarily 
retired  on  a  100-percent  pliysical  and 
mental  disability  because,  among  other 
reasons,  he  refused  to  alter  data  in  a 
technical  report  he  had  prepared  which 
could  have  been  construed  a^  being  crit- 
ical of  the  development  of  he  current 
version  of  the  ABM. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
language  which  restricts  a  nan's  right 
to  employment  in  the  Federal  service  and 
caJi  render  him  unable  to  work  for  de- 
fense contractors  as  well,  may  deny  our 
country  top-flight  technical  expertise  of 
an  innovative  and  indepencent  ruiture. 
This  can  be  a  crushing  blo'v  to  an  in- 
dividual and  can  be  equally  harmful  to 
our  Nation  as  well. 

We  should  not  allow  the  decisions  of 
the  Commission  concerning  these  mat- 
ters are  final  and  conclusive  ue  not  sub- 
ject to  review  to  be  final  an(  conclusive. 
We  must  subject  it  to  the  review  of  a 
concerned  Congress.  It  can  and  prob- 
ably has  been,  used  to  peimit  what  I 
would  call  house  lunacy  proceeding  in 
which  unpopular  opinions  afe  an  invita- 
tion to  a  finding  of  disabilijty.  I  do  rvot 
believe  that  the  Congress  ihtended  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  t>  have  such 
absolute  power.  Let  me  add  ihat  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  have  every  decision  made 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  become 
the  subject  of  a  court  actioni  and  I  would 
expect  that  the  hearings  c  inducted  on 
my  proposal  before  the  C  ongressiOTial 
committees  having  jurisdiption  would 
make  that  clear. 
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Mr.  SpeiJser,  I  believe  my  bill  will 
correct  a  situation  which  denies  consti- 
tutional protections  to  individuals  simply 
because  they  work  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  insert  a  copy  of  my  bill  and 
the  Government's  plea  of  May  12,  1970. 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

HR.   18118 
A  bill  to  amend  Utle  5,  United  States  Code, 
lo  provide  lor  Judicial  review  of  decisions 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commlselon  with  re- 
spect  to  questions   of   disability   and   de- 
pendency   under    the    civil   service   retire- 
ment program,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it   enacted   bj/   the  Senate  and   House 
ol   Representatives  of  the   United  States  Of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
8347(c)    of    title    5,    United    States   Code,   is 
amended — 

(1>   by  Inserting  "•(I)"'   Immediately  after 

■{.c)":  • 

( 2 )  by  striking  out — 
•The  decisions  of  the  Commission  concern- 
ing  these  matters  are   final   and   conclusive 
and  are  not  subject  to  review. •"; 

and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof — 
•  (2)   Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of 

the  Commission  concerning  a  question  of 
disability  or  dependency  arising  under  this 
subchapter  may,  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  that  decision,  file  in  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  a  petition  for  a  review 
of  that  decision,  including  a  determination 
de  novo  of  the  question  of  disability  or  de- 
pendency. The  petition  shall  name  the  Com- 
mission as  defendant  and  a  copy  thereof  shall 
be  served  on  the  Commission.  The  Conunla- 
slon,  through  Its  chairman,  shall  file  with 
the  court  an  answer  to  the  petition  and  shall 
participatt  In  the  proceedings  before  the 
court.  When  a  copy  of  the  petition  is  served 
on  the  Commission,  It  shall,  through  Its 
chairman,  certify  and  file  with  the  court  a 
transcript  of  the  record  on  which  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Commission  Is  based. 

•■(3)  On  the  filing  of,  or  In  Its  considera- 
tion of,  the  petition,  the  court  may  Issue  such 
order  or  Injunction  as  It  considers  necessary. 
In  its  determination  de  novo  of  the  question 
of  dependency  or  disability  the  court  shall 
decide  all  questions  of  law  and  fact. 

••(4)  The  court  shall  Issue  such  order  or 
decree  afBrmlng.  modifying,  or  setting  aside 
the  decision  of  the  Commission,  as  the  court 
considers  appropriate.". 

lUS    District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Civil  AcUon  No.  2442-691 
KENNrTH  S.  Cook.  Plaintitt,  v.  Robert  C. 
Seamans,  rr  al..  Detendants 


DEFENDANTS'  MOTION  FOR  PROTECTIVE  ORDER  AND 
OPPOSITION  TO  PLAINTIFF'S  INTERROGATORIES 
TO    DEFENDANTS    SEAMANS    AND    HAMPTON 

Come  now  defendants  Seamans  and  Hamp- 
ton by  their  attorney,  the  United  States  At- 
torney for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  and 
move  the  Court  for  a  protective  order  under 
Rules  30(b)  and  33,  P.R.C.P.,  and  oppose 
plain  tlBs  interrogatories  to  these  defendants. 
Thomas  A.  Pi^nnert, 

U.S.  Attorney. 
Joseph  H.  Hammon. 

Assistant  VS.  Attorney. 
Arnold  T.  Aikens. 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 


I  US  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Civil  action  No.  2412-69| 
Kenneth  S.  Cook.  Plaintiff,  r.  Robert  C. 

Seamans,  ft  al.,  Defendants 
defendant's    motion    fob    protective    order 
and  opposrrioN  to  plaintiffs  interroga- 
tories to  defendants  seamans  and   HAMP- 
TON 

Come  now  defendants  Seamans  and  Hamp- 
ton by  their  attorney,  the  United  States  At- 
torney  for   the   District   of   Columbia,    mad 


move  the  Court  for  a  protective  order  under 
Rules  30(b)  and  33,  FRCP.,  and  oppose 
plaintiff's  interrogatories  to  defendants  for 
the  following  reasons. 

This  is  a  suit  for  declaratory  Judgment. 
Plaintiff  alleges  his  Involuntary  retirement 
from  a  government  position  for  disability  is 
Invalid.  The  Civil  Service  Commission's  de- 
termination on  matters  of  disability  are 
••final  and  conclusive  and  are  not  subject 
to  review  "  5  U.S.C  A.  8347.  See  also  Ellmore 
v.  Brucfcer,  99  U.S.  App.  DC.  1.  236  F.  2d  734 
(1956),  cert,  denied,  352  US  955;  Murphy  v. 
Wilson.  99  U.S.  App.  DC.  4,  236  P.  2d  737 
(1956),  cert,  denied.  352  U.S.  954. 

The  suit  thus  presents  solely  a  question  of 
law  for  determination  by  the  Court.  This 
Ccurt.  In  the  proper  performance  of  Its  judi- 
cial review  function,  is  limited  to  conduct- 
ing Its  review  on  the  basis  of  the  certified 
record  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
courts  are  not  at  liberty  to  conduct  a  de 
novo  Judicial  trial  of  the  facU  or  to  consider 
evidence  proffered  deliors  the  administra- 
tive record.  E//more  v.  Brucker.  supra.  See 
also  Dabney  v.  Freeman.  123  U.S.  App.  DC. 
166,  368  P.  2d  533  (1965) :  Goodman  v.  United 
States,  123  U.S.  App.  DC.  165,  358  P.  2d  532 
( 1966) :  Couch  V.  Udall,  266  P.  Supp.  848,  849- 
850.  aff'd.  404  P.  2d  99  (10th  Clr.  1968). 

Plaintiff's  Interrogatories  are  further  ob- 
jectionable for  the  reason  that  those  ad- 
dressed to  defendant  Hampton,  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  ConMnlsslon.  seek  discovery 
Into  the  Commission's  decision-making  proc- 
ess. This  practice  has  been  expressly  rejected 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Fourth  Morgan 
Case,  {United  States  v.  Morgan,  313  U.S.  409. 
422)  (1941).  See  also  Chung  Wing  Ping  v. 
Kennedy.  Ill  U.S.  App.  DC.  106.  108.  294  P  2d 
735,  737-738.  cert,  denied,  368  U.S.  938  ( 1961 ) 
The  interrogatories  also  seek  the  results  of 
medical  reports  filed  with  the  Commission 
The  Commission's  refusal  to  disclose  medical 
reports  has  been  consistently  upheld.  Ell- 
more V.  Brucker,  supra,  Murphy  v.  Wilson, 
supra:  Cerrano  v.  Fleishman.  339  P.  2d  929  (2d 
Clr.  1964).  cert,  denied,  382  U.S.  855.  See  also 
this  Courts  earlier  ruling  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  this  case.  April  17,  1970  per  Judge 
Hart. 

Plalntlff^s  Interrogatories  to  defendent  Sea- 
mans are  objectionable  for  the  additional 
reason  that  they  seek  discovery  as  to  the 
withdrawal  of  plaintiff's  need-to-know  se- 
curity clearance.  These  matters  are  outside 
the  scope  of  the  present  litigation.  Plaintiffs 
previous  attempte  of  discovery  Into  these 
matters  were  rejected  by  the  pre-trial  exam- 
iner February  26.  1970.  The  pre-trial  exam- 
iner's recommendations  were  sustained  by 
this  Court  in  lU  order  of  April  17.  1970. 

For   the    foregoing   reasons.   It   Is   respect- 
fully requested  that  the  Court  grant  defend- 
ants' motion  for  a  protective  order. 
T.  A.  Plannery, 

U.S.  Attorney. 
Joseph  M.  Hannon. 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 
Arnold  T.  Aikens, 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  SERVICE 

I  hereby  certify  that  service  of  the  fore- 
going Defendants'  Motion  for  Protective  Or- 
der and  Opposition  to  Plaintiff's  Interroga- 
tories to  Defendants  Seamans  and  Hampton 
has  been  made  upon  plaintiff  by  mailing  a 
copy  thereof  to  Warren  Belmar,  Esq..  1815 
H  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20006.  on 
this  12th  day  of  May.  1970. 

(S) • 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
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great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  soap.  In  1966  the  United 
States  manufactured  525,300,000  metric 
tons  of  soap.  This  was  I'z  times  more 
than  produced  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  second-ranked  nation. 


MR.  PATMAN  PRAISES  SENATOR 
SPARKMAN  FOR  THRIFT  INSTI- 
TUTIONS STUDY— SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  AND  CREDIT  UNIONS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  pleasures  and  rewards  of  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee is  the  association  with  outstand- 
ing colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  from  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  with  that  thought  that  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  an  excellent  study  of  thrift  in- 
stitution development  in  Latin  America 
prepared  and  issued  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Inter -American  Economic  Relationships, 
which  is  chaired  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  John  Sparkman.  It  is  a 
most  incisive  and  encouraging  picture  of 
Latin  American  possibilities  for  self-help 
that  Senator  Sparkman  gives  us  in  this 
study. 

Savings  and  loan  ins|.itutlons  are  rela- 
tively new  to  Latin  America  and  did  not 
begin  imtU  the  1950's.  By  December  of 
1968,  however,  there  were  105  savings 
and  loans  in  various  South  American 
coimtries  with  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion savers,  and  these  institutions  have 
made  loans  exceeding  one-third  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

The  study  shows  how  these  associa- 
tions help  to  improve  the  housing  condi- 
tions of  the  urban  middle  classes  and  the 
lower  middle  class.  Just  as  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  world,  the  cities  of  South 
America  are  drawing  population  from 
rural  areas  and  they  are  faced  with 
severe  housing  shortages  in  the  cities. 
The  affluent  families  are  able  to  take 
care  of  their  own  borrowing  from  the 
banks  and  the  very  poor  inhabitants  get 
some  help  from  subsidized  public  hous- 
ing: but  that  whole  range  of  people  in 
between  these  two  groups  suffers  from 
housing  shortages  and  the  thrift  institu- 
tions are  beginning  to  help  them. 

There  are  many  interesting  observa- 
tions and  insights  in  this  fine  study 
which  I  cannot  discuss  in  detail  today. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  look  at 
Senator  Sparkman 's  study.  I  would  like 
to  observe,  however,  that  It  ix>ints  out  the 
need  for  some  change  In  the  kind  of  aid 
we  provide  to  stimulate  savings  and 
loans  in  Latin  America.  Up  to  now,  we 
have  followed  a  practice  of  giving  "seed 
capital"  to  stimiilate  the  growth  of  sav- 
ings and  loans  in  Latin  America.  This 
was  obviously  necessary  to  get  them 
started  but  now  the  study  concludes  that 
continuation  of  "seed  capital"  loans 
from  the  United  States  may  make  such 
Institutions  too  dependent  on  U.S.  funds 


and  discourage  them  from  exercising 
Initiative  in  seeking  capltsd  on  their  own. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  concluded  that  em- 
phasis on  U.S.  assistance  be  switched  to 
financing  technical  assistance  for  train- 
ing supervisors  and  strengthening  the 
management  of  Latin  American  systems 
and  guaranteeing  loans  from  private 
U.S.  lenders  to  Latin  American  savings 
and  loans. 

CREDIT  UNIONS 

The  study  analyzes  the  credit  union 
movement  in  Latin  America  as  well  as 
the  savings  and  loans.  The  achievements 
of  the  credit  unions  of  Latin  America 
are  impressive — all  the  more  so  since  de- 
positors in  these  institutions  generally 
come  from  the  more  impoverished  in- 
come groups.  At  the  end  of  1968  there 
were  approximately  2  million  Latin 
American  depositors  in  4,600  credit 
unions  with  average  savings  of  nearly 
$65  per  depositor.  When  compared  with 
the  approximately  $100  annual  monetary 
income  of  these  depositors,  their  capacity 
to  save  is  truly  impressive.  When  we  con- 
sider this  average  against  the  annual 
monetary  income  of  most  of  these  de- 
positors, we  begin  to  realize  how  power- 
ful a  media  the  credit  union  is  for  these 
people.  Moreover,  they  have  drawn  most 
of  their  depositors  from  the  poor  rural 
groups.  This  means  that  they  are  pro- 
tected from  the  usurious  moneylenders 
who  abound  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries and  often  charge  over  100  percent. 

The  loans  go  for  housing  improve- 
ments, consumer  durables,  educational 
expenses,  or  sometimes  small  business  ac- 
tivities as  well  as  for  farm  operation  and 
improvement.  Sometimes  the  credit 
unions  give  valuable  technical  assist- 
ance to  farmers  silso. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  able  col- 
league, Mr.  Sparkman.  for  this  very  fine 
study  and  I  submit  for  the  record,  a 
nummary  of  the  report  prepared  by  the 
subcommittee,  including  its  major  con- 
clusions. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  "THRIFr  INSTITU- 
TION DEVELOPMENT  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA,"  A  STAFF  STUDY  IS- 
SUED BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
INTER-AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  RE- 
LATIONSHIPS OF  THE  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC   SUBCOMMITTEE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  study 
first  reviews  efforts  to  foster  savings  and 
loan  systems;  the  experiences  of  savings 
and  loans  in  seven  countries — Bolivia. 
Chile,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  El  Salvador,  and  Brazil — are  then 
compared  in  detail.  The  second  part  of 
the  study  concentrates  on  the  develop- 
ment of  credit  unions.  Credit  unions  are 
examined  less  intensively  because  they 
are  not  as  complex  financially  as  savings 
and  loans  and  because  they  vary  less 
throughout  Latin  America. 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS 

Savings  and  loan  institutions  were  vir- 
tually unknown  in  Latin  America  at  the 
beginning  of  1960.  But  as  of  December 
1968,  105  savings  and  loans  have  been 


established  with  728.000  savers.  These 
institutions  had  acquired  over  $220  mil- 
lion in  net  savings  and  had  made  loans 
exceeding  $365  million. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  have 
been  fotmded  primarily  to  improve  the 
housing  conditions  of  the  urban  middle 
and  lower-middle  class.  As  the  cities  have 
continue  to  draw  popxilation  from  rural 
areas,  the  urban  housing  shortage  has 
become  incresisingly  severe.  More  afflu- 
ent families  are  generally  able  to  afford 
the  expensive  housing  credit  extended 
by  mortgage  banks,  and  the  poorest  in- 
habitants are  served  by  subsidized  pub- 
lic housing  programs.  Thus,  the  middle 
class  is  the  portion  of  the  poptilation 
suffering  from  housing  shortages  that  is 
most  capable  of  saving  in  thrift  institu- 
tions to  improve  its  own  condition. 

Throughout  most  of  the  1960's,  the 
United  States  followed  a  practice  of  giv- 
ing "seed  capital"  loans  to  accelerate 
the  growth  of  savings  and  loan  systems 
in  Latin  America.  If  these  institutions 
had  been  forced  to  wait  for  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  deposits  before  grant- 
ing housing  loans  to  their  depositors, 
enthusiasm  towards  regular  saving  would 
have  built  up  much  more  slowly.  But 
even  with  this  assistance,  the  erosion  of 
savings  by  inflation — in  the  absence  of 
adequate  protective  devices — and  the 
slow  rate  of  mortgage  repajmients  have 
tended  to  limit  the  resources  of  savings 
and  loans  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  rap- 
idly exhaust  their  supplies  of  loanable 
funds  on  the  other. 

Most  Latin  American  countries  have 
taken  a  number  of  steps  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  domestic  savings  and  loan 
systems. 

First,  central  housing  banks  have 
been  established  to  supervise  the  activ- 
ities of  savings  and  loan  systems  and  to 
distribute  funds  received  from  central 
goverrmients  or  external  lenders.  Un- 
fortunately, in  many  instances,  the  at- 
tention of  these  central  housing  banks 
has  been  diverted  by  charging  them  also 
with  the  responsibility  of  supervising 
housing  assistance  programs  to  low  in- 
come classes. 

Second,  most  countries  provide  insur- 
ance against  bank  insolvency  and  many 
have  also  established  guidelines  to  read- 
just the  value  of  savings  deposits  in  an 
attempt  to  protect  them  from  excessive 
rates  of  inflation.  Generally,  however, 
protection  from  inflation  has  been  In- 
complete and  savers  have  not  been  fully 
compensated  for  the  losses  they  have 
suffered  from  declines  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  their  assets. 

Third,  a  variety  of  attempts  have  been 
made  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of 
mortgages  as  investments  and  to  chan- 
nel more  fimds  into  mortgage  lending. 
For  example,  many  countries  are  at- 
tempting to  iiastitute  a  standard  nation- 
wide mortgage  document  and  to  intro- 
duce systems  for  guaranteeing  mort- 
gages patterned  after  the  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion— FHA.  Some  governments  are  also 
supporting  the  secondary  mortgage 
market  to  maintain  its  liquidity  and  en- 
courage its  development. 

As  a  reflection  of  the  U.S.  experience, 
American  advisers  persuaded  several 
Latin  Americam  countries  to  authorize 
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only  mutual  savings  and  loa  i  institu- 
Uons.  But  in  those  countres  where 
stockholder-owned  institutionj  i  are  also 
permitted,  such  as  Brazil.  El  Salvador 
and  Guatemala,  superior  management 
has  frequenUy  led  to  faster  gi  owth  and 
greater  numbers  of  homes  financed. 

The  question  remains  unanswered 
whether  depositors  in  savings  and  loan 
institutions  will  continue  to  save  as  a 
regular  habit  once  they  hav<  qualified 
for  housing  loans.  The  inconc  usive  evi- 
dence available  suggests  that,  as  in  the 
United  States,  these  individuals  will  con- 
tinue to  save  even  after  their  single  ini- 
tial objective  has  been  realized  Any  such 
conclusion  must  be  tentative  however, 
since  In  Latin  America  import  ant  deter- 
rents to  saving  exist  that  are  r  ot  present 
in  the  United  States,  including  political 
instability,  high  rates  of  inflition.  and 
higher  returns  from  other  com  peting  op- 
portunities for  investment. 

The  experiences  of  Latin  American 
savings  and  loan  systems  duri  ig  the  last 
decade  conclusively  indicate  hat  a  po- 
tential for  mobilizing  savings  ;o  Improve 
housing  conditions  does  exist  i  md  can  be 
expanded  with  the  aid  of  intelligent 
policies  and  proper  reforms. 

The  portion  of  the  study  levoted  to 
savings  and  loans  concludes  w  th  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  to  a<;hieve  this 
end:  guarantee  the  value  of  deposits  in 
savings  and  loans  against  bank  failure, 
establish  correction  mechanisms  that 
will  effectively  protect  these  assets  from 
inflation,  and  alter  administntive  regu- 
lations to  permit  savings  and  loans  to 
compete  more  vigorously  against  other 
forms  of  banks:  amend  legisla  ion  to  per- 
mit the  formation  of  stock,  as  well  as 
mutual,  savings  and  loan  ai  sociations. 
standardize  mortgage  docun.ents.  pro- 
vide PHA-type  guarantees  for  mort- 
gages, and  encourage  the  investment  of 
capital  generated  by  commercial  banks, 
insurance  companies,  social  security 
tnist  funds,  and  employers  ir  secondary 
mortgage  markets:  lift  responsibility  for 
low-income  social  housing  prograuns 
from  Government  banks  chirged  with 
the  administration  of  savings  and  loan 
systems. 

Continued  extension  of  "seed  capital" 
loans  from  the  United  States  to  Latin 
American  savings  and  loans  nstitutions 
J  is  likely  to  nm  increasing  risk^  of  making 
*such  institutions  dependenf,  on  U.S. 
funds  and  discourage  them  f r^m  devising 
new  methods  to  aggressively  »eek  capital 
on  their  own.  Therefore,  the  Emphasis  of 
U.S.  activities  should  probably  be  shifted 
from  "seed  capital"  lending  to  financing 
technical  assistance  for  training  super- 
visors and  strengthening  tie  manage- 
ment of  Latin  American  systems  and 
guaranteeing  loans  from  private  U.S. 
lenders  to  Latin  America  savings  and 

loans. 

caEorr  unions 

In  many  respects,  the  achii  ivements  of 
credit  imions  in  Latin  Ameri  ca  are  even 
more  impressive  than  the  ga:  ns  made  by 
savings  and  loan  institutions,  since  the 
depositors  in  credit  unions  aie  generally 
from  the  lowest  and  most  iripoverished 
income  groups.  Nevertheless,  these  indi- 


viduals have  exhibited  a  surprising  capa- 
bility to  save.  At  the  end  of  1968  there 
were  approximately  2  million  Latin 
American  depositors  in  4,600  credit 
unions  with  an  average  savings  of 
nearly  $65  per  deposUor.  When  com- 
pared with  the  approximately  $100  an- 
nual monetary  income  of  most  of  these 
depositors,  their  capacity  to  save  is  truly 
impressive. 

In  contrast  to  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions, credit  unions  have  attracted  the 
largest  proportion  of  their  depositors 
from  rural  areas.  These  organizations 
give  their  members  the  opportunity  to 
avoid  dependence  upon  usurious  money- 
lenders charging  annual  rates  from  50  to 
several  hundred  percent,  to  put  their  sav- 
ings in  a  safe  place,  and  to  cooperate 
with  other  members  of  their  community 
in  mobilizing  capital  for  socially  useful 
purposes. 

As  with  savings  and  loans,  the  initial 
inducement  to  save  in  a  credit  union  is  to 
qualify  for  a  loan.  In  urban  areas,  these 
loans  are  largely  for  consumer  durables, 
housing  improvements,  the  educational 
expenses  of  children,  or  small  business 
activities  Rural  borrowers,  while  also 
interested  in  consumer  durables  and  t»et- 
ter  housing,  apparently  use  the  largest 
portion  of  their  borrowings  to  buy  seed, 
fertilizer,  tools,  or  other  agricultural  in- 
puts In  some  countries,  the  activities  of 
rural  credit  uiuons  have  been  combined 
with  technical  assistance  to  farmers,  and 
loans  have  been  made  contingent  upon 
the  adoption  of  more  productive  farming 
methods. 

A  few  members  of  almost  any  com- 
munity can  decide  to  start  a  credit  union; 
all  they  need  is  a  place  to  dispense  the 
services  of  the  union  and  a  secretary- 
treasurer  to  collect  funds  and  keep  rec- 
ords. When  a  number  of  credit  unions 
have  been  established  in  a  country  or 
region,  they  generally  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  form  an  association.  Such  an 
association  can  obtain  advice  on  manage- 
ment methods  and  can  pool  their  re- 
sources to  lend  among  one  another  and 
to  obtain  funds  from  commercial  banks. 
Because  credit  unions  are  so  easily  es- 
tablished once  people  understand  the 
benefits  derived  from  these  organiza- 
tions, the  chief  problems  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican credit  unions  tend  to  be  those  of 
increasing  their  resources  in  pace  with 
expanding  demand  for  their  services  and 
of  efficient  management  as  they  grow. 
Moreover,  in  rural  areas  where  credit 
unions  have  concentrated  on  granting 
agricultural  production  credit  in  con- 
junction with  technical  assistance  to 
farmers,  severe  shortages  of  qualified  ad- 
visers have  developed. 

Thus,  the  problems  of  credit  unions 
have  stemmed  directly  from  their  suc- 
cesses. While  AID  has  granted  some 
■seed  capital"  loans  for  credit  imion  ex- 
pansion and  has  more  recently  intro- 
duced a  program  of  guaranteeing  loans 
by  private  U.S.  institutions  to  Latin 
American  credit  unions,  the  surface  of 
the  underlying  need  has  hardly  been 
scratched.  Approximately  100  million 
Latin  Americans  are  potential  savers  in 
credit  unions,  but  only  about  2  mUllon 
presently  use  them. 


Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Economic  Relation- 
ships : 

Senators  John  Sparkman,  Democrat, 
of  Alabama,  chairman:  J.  W.  Fulbright. 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas;  Abraham  Ribi- 
coFF,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut;  Jacob 
K.  Javits.  Republican,  of  New  York;  and 
Len  B.  Jordan.  Republican,  of  Idaho. 

Representatives  Richard  Bollinc, 
Democrat,  of  Missouri;  Hale  Boggs, 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana;  Martha  W. 
Griffiths.  Democrat,  of  Michigan; 
Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr..  Republican,  of 
New  York:  and  Clarence  J.  Brown.  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bow  ( at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford),  from  5:30  p.m.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  <at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  from  6  p.m.  today 
for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  McDade  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>.  from  8  p.m.  today,  on 
account  of  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman.  for  60  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  June  23  and  24,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCloskey),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  HoGAN.  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan,  today,  for 
10  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes  >,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: » 

Mr.  Feichan,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Crane,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCloskey)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  McDadi. 
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Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Mayke. 

Mr.  Goldwater  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York.  ^ 

Mr.  Hogan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bow  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Robison  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Mann  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WoLFr. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Boggs. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Kee  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oaydos  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KocH  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3825.  An  act  to  authorize  furth»r  ad- 
justments in  tb«  amount  of  silver  oertiflcates 
outstanding,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 


ENROLLED  BILUS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEX,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 


enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4249.  An  act  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1966  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
criminatory use  of  tests,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  16731.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  ni  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles; 

HM.  4249.  To  extend  the  Voting  Righto  Act 
of  1966  with  respect  to  the  discriminatory 
use  of  tests,  and  for  other  piirposes;  and 

HJt.  16731.  To  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  111  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  10  o'clock  and  12  minutes  pjn.), 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  Jime  22,  1970,  at 
12  oclock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATTONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2136.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  report  of  activities  of  the 
export  expansion  facility  program  (Public 
Law  90-390)  during  the  quarter  ended 
MsLTch  31.  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Received  Pbom  the   Compxrollek  General 

2137.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  opportunities  for  improvement  In 
management  of  Government  materials  pro- 
Tided  to  overseas  contractors  by  the  Dei»rt- 
ment  of  the  Army  and  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force;  to- the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2138.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Inequitable  charges  for  calibration 
services  and  the  need  for  accounting  im- 
provements at  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  KIRWAN:  Committee  on  appropria- 
tions. HH.  18127.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  for  water,  pollution 
control,  and  power  development.  Including 
the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Adminis- 
tration, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  pow» 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 


Energy  Conunission,  and  related  Independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  91-1219).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  appropriations. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1264.  Joint  resolu- 
tion making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  91-1220).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture.  S. 
3592.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act,  as  amended,  to  clarify  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  custom  slaughtering  oper- 
ations. (Rept.  No.  91-1221).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  18116.  A  bUl  to  provide  partial  reim- 
bursement for  losses  Inciirred  by  oommerctal 
fishermen  as  a  result  of  restrictions  Imposed 
on  domestic  commercial  fishing  by  a  State  or 
the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  MM-ine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    ASHLEY    (for    himseU,    Mr. 
Rees  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.  18117.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  32  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  Conunis- 
sion to  oversee  and  Improve  the  capabUlty 
of  the  National  Guard  to  control  civil  dis- 
turbances, and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER  : 
H.R.  18118.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  Judicial  review 
of  decisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Ckimmission 
with  respect  to  questions  of  disability  and 
dependency  under  the  clvU  service  retirement 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  18119.   A   biU   to  increase   the   avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of 
urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to   the   Committee   on   Banking   and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  KUTKENDALL: 
H.R.  18120.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  passenger  vessels 
operating  solely  on  the  inland  rivers  and 
waterways;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   of   New   Tork    (for 
himself.   Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Button, 
^-__^^        Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
MooBHEAO,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  MacDon- 
AU>    of    Massachusetts,    Miv    Pltnt, 
Mr.  ScREUEB,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  M«Ti.i.TAHt),  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr. 
McKneallt,   Mr.   Rarick,   Mr.   Har- 
rington, Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Priedel,  Mr.   Mann,  and  Mr.  Bing- 
ham) : 
H.R.  18121.    A    blU    requiring    that    each 
Member  of  Congress  be  notified  of  the  in- 
tended  disposition  of   federally  owned   real 
property  in  the  district  he  represents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
H.R.  18122.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr;  PERKINS: 
H.R.  18123.  A  bill  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive mldcareer  development  service  pro- 
gram for  middle-aged  and  older  persons,  to 
expand  emplojnpent  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities  for  such   persons,   to   expand  Fed- 
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ena  employment  opportunlUes  fox 
sons,  and  for  other  purposes;   tr- 
mlttee  on  fiducaUon  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H  R.  18124.   A  bill  to  amend 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provl 
cent  and  cost-of-living  Increase  ' 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  ^ 
Sprxncbi,  and  Mr.  Gerali 
HJi.  18135.  A  bill  to  authorize 
tary    of   Transportation    to 
to  rail  carriers  to  assist  them  in 
ance  of  transportation  services 
the   maintenance  of  a  naUonal 
tion  system,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fo 
merce. 

Bv  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  l'8126.  A  bill  to  amend  tl 
United  States  Code  to  provide 
district  court  for  the  eastern  dl: 
York  at  Westbury,  NY.;   to  the 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KIRWAN : 
H  R.  18127.   A   bill   malting   a 
for  public  worlts  for  water,  pollu 
and  power  development.  Includln  g 
of  Engineers— Civil,  the  Panama!  ' 
Federal  Water  Quality   Adminlr* 
Bureau   of   Reclamation,   power 
the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
see    Valley    Authority,    the    f*' 
Commission.       and       related 
agencies  and  commissions  for 
ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for 
By  Mr.  ESCH : 
H.R.  18128.  A  bin  to  provide 
and  convenient  passport  service; 
of  the  United  States  of  America; 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANNA  (for 

TUNNET) : 

H  R.  18129.   A  bill  to  authorlz  ! 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  study  th 
of  establishing  a  national  w"-*' 
California  and  or  adjacent 
for  the  preservations  of  the 
elk;  to  the  Committee  on  ^' 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
HJI.  18130.  A  bUl  to  authorlz( 
a  waterway  connecting  the 
W.  Va..  and  the  James  River 
other  purposes;  to  the  Commit 
Works 

By  Mr  MCCARTHY: 
HJI.  18131.  A  blU  to  amend  th 
Disposal   Act   in  order   to   provide 
assistance  for  the  construction 
disposal  facilities,  to  improve 
grama  pursuant  to  such  act, 
purposes;    to   the   Committee 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McDADE; 
HJI.  18132.  A  bUl  to  amend 
United  States  Code  to  deslgnaie 
of  honor  awarded  for  military 
•Congressional    Medal    of    H 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

HJI.  18133.  A  biU  to  authorl  le 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  establliih 
deus  Koscluszko  Home  Natlona 
In  ttie  SUte  of  Pennsylvania, 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  oe 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  18134.  A  bill  to  name 
Administration  hospital 
burg.  W.  Va.,  the  "Louis  A. 
Veterans'   Hospital";    to   the 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 
HJI.  18135.  A  blU  to  authorize 
loans  under  subtitle  C  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Admlnlstratloi . 
to  mink   farmers   who  suSer 
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caused  by  economic  conditions;  to  tlje  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  18136.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  18137.  A  bill  to  make  rules  respecting 
military  hostilities  In  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  18138.  A  bin  to  permit  public  school 
teachers  (and  other  public  school  employ- 
ees) who  do  not  have  coverage  pursuant  to 
State  agreement  under  the  Federal  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  system 
to  elect  coverage  under  such  system  as  self- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZION : 
H  R.  18139.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  passenger  vessels 
operating  solely  on  the  Inland  rivers  and 
waterways;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 
H  R  18140.   A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  sugar  beet  molasses,  and  for  oth?r 
purposes;    to   the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
HR  18141.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental   PoUcy  Act  of   1969.  to  pro- 
vide   for    a    National    Environmental    Data 
Bank;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  „  ■  «, 
By    Mr.     HOGAN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Beall  of  Maryand.  Mr.  Bnx  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  BtJTTON.  Mr.  Dowdy.  Mr. 
Friedel,    Mr.    Gude,    Mr.    Hastincs, 
Mr.     Hawkins.     Mr.     Kteos.     Mr. 
PoDELL.    Mr.    Roe,    and    Mr.    Wil- 

UAMS)  : 

H  R.  18142.  A  bill  to  esubilsh  a  naUonal 
catastrophic  Illness  Insurance  program  under 
which  the  Federal  Government,  acting  in 
cooperation  with  State  Insurance  authori- 
ties and  the  private  Insurance  industry,  will 
reinsure  and  otherwise  encourage  the  Issu- 
ance of  private  health  insurance  policies 
which  make  adequate  health  protection 
available  to  all  Americans  at  a  reasonable 
cost;  to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJI.  18143.  A  blU  to  recognize  direct  bene- 
fits to  the  United  States  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Toledo  Bend  Dam  and  ReservoU 
project  and  exempt  Sabine  River  Authorty, 
State   of   Louisiana,   and   Sabine  River   Au- 
thority of  Texas,  from  further  charges  for 
the  use,  occupancy,  and  enjoyment  of  cer- 
tain lands  of  the  United  States  within  the 
Sabine  NaUonal  Forest,  Tex  ;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
HJt  18144.  A    blU    to    promote    envUon- 
mental  quality  by  providing  Federal  granU 
to  allow   for  increased  public  education  to 
encourage  individual  responsibility  and  deci- 
sion with  regard  to  parenthood  and  popula- 
tion growth;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr  MAHON : 
HJ  Res  1264.  Joint      resolution      making 
continuing  approprtaUons  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H  J  Res.  1265.  Joint  resoIuUon  to  authorize 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  settle  certain  claims  of 
inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  for  death  and  injury  to  per- 
sons, and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  private 
property,  arising  from  acta  and  omissions  of 
the  U-S.  Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  1266.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.J.  Res.  1267.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.  Res.  1098.  Resolution  creating  a  stand- 
ing  Committee   on   Small    Business   in    the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Res.   1099.  Resolution  providing  for  an 
annual  reception  day  for  former  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr    McDADE: 
H.  Res.  1100.  Resolution  designating  Jan- 
uary 22  of  each  year  as  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Hbchixr  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Scuwvkr,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Ntx,  Mr.  L£c- 
CETT,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Carey)  : 


H  Res.  1101.  Resolution  to  reestablish 
congressional  responsibility  In  the  determi- 
nation of  U.S.  policy  in  Indochina:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   SIKES    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Hanna): 

H.   Res     1102.   Resolution   expressing   the 

sympathy   and  friendship  of   the   House  of 

Representatives  to  the  people  of  Peru  and 

commending  their  "n'^«"'""  '"'^r^'f! 
of  reconstruction  and  relief;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
HR    18145.   A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Leon 
Fogelman,  his  wUe  Shoshana  Fogelman,  and 
their  children.  Ester  Fogelman  and  Yoram 
Fogelman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
HR    18146.   A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marlon  Scolnick;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GUBSER: 
H  R    18147.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tomas 
Ramos-Lope«:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  KOCH: 
HR    18148.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
Rocco  DAlessandro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H  R    18149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Beatrice 
Walsh  Westover  and  Ralph  F.  Westover;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

408  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Louisiana, 
ratifying  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes  providing  that  the  ilghu 
of  citlaens  to  vote  shaU  not  be  (Jenled  or 
abridged  on  account  of  sex.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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THE  PACTS  ABOUT  BEEF  PRICES 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  our 
people  are  very  much  concerned  about 
the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  living. 
Almost  every  month,  the  Government 
releases  figures  which  show  that  prices 
have  again  gone  up  in  our  country. 

One  of  the  items  which  has  received 
much  attention  in  the  discussion  is  rising 
prices  of  food  and  one  food  item  dis- 
cussed very  frequently  is  meat.  My  State 
of  Alabama  has  one  of  the  Nation's 
fastest  growing  beef  cattle  industries. 
Alabama  Cattlemens  Association,  con- 
sisting of  some  12,000  members,  is  con- 
cerned about  what  it  feels  is  some  un- 
foimded  criticism  of  current  beef  prices. 
For  that  reason,  it  has  published  a  pam- 
phlet to  be  most  interesting  and  I  insert 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

ABOtJT  Beef  Prices — "Let's  Tell  It  Lik« 
It  Is  " 

Alabama  cattlemen  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly alarmed  and  concerned  over  the  at- 
tention that  Is  being  focused  on  beef  prices. 
There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  blame  beef  prices  for  the  Infla- 
tion trend  that  has  hit  every  area  of  the 
American  economy — and  certainly  not  beef 
alone. 

Cattlemen  In  general  feel  It  Is  time  to  "Tell 
It  like  It  Is" — to  tell  the  consumer  that  the 
price  of  beef — like  the  price  of  a  new  car 
or  tractor  Is  the  byproduce  of  inflation,  not 
its  cause. 

When  a  cattleman  Is  confronted  with  the 
statement,  "Beef  prices  sure  are  high,"  he 
might  well  respond    "Compared  with  what?" 

The  following  facts  might  provide  some  of 
the  answers : 

1 .  Live  cattle  prices  are  now  about  the  same 
as  they  were  In  1951,  while  the  cost  of  op- 
erating a  cattle  ranch  or  farm  has  Increased 
more  than  110  per  cent  during  the  same 
period. 

2.  Retail  prices  of  beef  are  about  the  same 
now  as  they  were  In  1951 — while  the  average 
take  home  pay  for  a  worker  has  Increased 
about  160  per  cent  in  that  20  year  period. 
Beef  prices  on  the  average  have  not  Increased 
more  than  15  per  cent  at  their  highest  peak 
in  the  last  19  years. 

3.  If  live  cattle  prices  had  gone  up  as  much 
as  wages  since  1952,  American  housewives 
would  be  paying  about  $3.00  per  pound  for 
steak. 

4.  The  American  housewife  spends  only 
16>'^  per  cent  of  her  disposable  Income  for 
food — the  lowest  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  Europe  she  spends  30  per  cent, 
while  In  Russia  It  Is  about  50  per  cent. 

5.  Any  Increase  in  the  price  of  beef  has 
occurred  for  the  same  reasons  prices  have  In- 
creased In  every  other  Industry  In  the  coun- 
try— inflation  and  labor. 

6.  One  hour  of  labor  in  1970  will  buy  seven 
pounds  of  groimd  beef,  as  compsired  to  4.2 
pounds  In  1961. 

Cattlemen  aikd  farmers  must  make  a  profit 
or  they  no  longer  sUy  In  business.  The  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  Is  essential  to  every 
citizen.  It  Is  tinfalr  to  blame  cattlemen  and 
farmers  for  high  prices.  The  cost  of  pack- 
aging, processing  and  retailing  Beef  has  sky- 


rocketed due  to  inflation.  These  costs  repre- 
sent a  major  portion  of  Beef  prices  at  reUll. 

Beef  provides  one  of  the  highest  forms  of 
t>rotein,  which  every  healthy  person  must 
have.  Cattlemen  offer  no  apology  for  their 
business.  They  pledge  their  best  efforts  to 
produce  good  wholesome  beef  In  abundant 
supply — but  they  believe  they  are  fair  to 
expect  a  profit  from  their  endeavor. 

Cattlemen  receive — and  ask — no  special 
favors.  They  believe  strongly  In  free  enter- 
prise, receive  no  government  aid,  and  con- 
suntly  fight  any  forms  of  government  con- 
trols, other  than  those  concerning  health 
and  quality  standards.  Cattlemen  believe 
strongly  they  can  supply  the  country  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  top  grade  beef  at  a 
reasonable  price  In  keeping  with  the  times. 

All  they  ask  Is  undersUndlng  and  that  the 
blame  for  beef  prices  be  placed  on  Inflation 
and  not  blame  Inflation  on  the  price  of  beef. 


A  WORLD  ECOLOGICAL  SYSTEM 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
important  for  us  as  a  nation  to  main- 
tain an  interest  and  concern  for  our  en- 
vironment similar  to  that  generated  dur- 
ing the  week  surroimding  Earth  Day  last 
AprU  22. 

A  Washington  Post  article  of  April  1. 
written  by  Richard  N.  Gardner,  a  Colum- 
bia University  professor  of  law  and  in- 
ternational organization,  serves  to  re- 
mind us  of  an  added  dimension  to  our 
ecological  concerns — that  is,  the  need  for 
all  nations  to  view  the  cleansing  of  the 
global  environment  as  a  comirfon  venture. 
Professor  Gardner  underscores  the  po- 
tential role  of  the  United  Nations  in  this 
truly  worldwide  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Toward  a  World  Ecological 
System."  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.   1,   1970] 

Toward  a  World  Ecological  Ststem 

(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 

Our  new  concern  with  the  environment 
has  focused  so  far  on  domestic  problems. 
We  have  largely  neglected  the  international 
dlmensiba_But  we  are  flnally  beginning  a 
systematic  look  at  our  global  environment 
in  a  new  U.N.  committee  preparing  for  a 
world  conference  in  Stockholm  in  1972. 

A  UJ4.  response  to  the  environmental 
challenge  Is  long  overdue.  WhUe  some  meas- 
ures to  deal  with  the  environment  can  be 
taken  by  individual  nations  alone,  there  are 
resources  that  do  not  belong  entirely  to  any 
nation — the  sea,  certain  lakes  and  rivers, 
migratory  animals — whose  effective  mantige- 
ment  reqiUres  international  cooperation. 
Even  management  of  the  environment  within 
the  conflnes  of  a  single  nation  may  benefit 
from  the  sharing  of  national  experience. 

Moreover,  we  are  flnally  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize that  how  a  nation  deals  with  Its 
national  environment  is  no  longer  its  own 
and  nobody  else's  business.  We  are  beginning 
to  comprehend  the  unity  of  the  world's  eco- 


logical system,  which  means  that  all  nations 
may  be  affected  by  how  any  one  of  them 
treats  Its  air,  water,  and  land. 

We  are  gradually  awakening  to  the  reali- 
zation that  all  mankind  depends  on  the  same 
scarce  and  relatively  shrinking  resource  pool, 
and  therefore  has  an  interest  in  the  wise 
husbanding  of  resources  wherever  they  may 
be  located.  And  business  firms  around  the 
world  are  beginning  to  argue  that  they  can- 
not accept  the  additional  costs  of  anti- 
pollution unless  their  overseas  competitors 
do  the  same. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  International 
community  will  be  Increasingly  Involved  in 
environmenUl  issues — even  those  that  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  '"domestic."  In- 
deed, the  most  powerful  impetus  to  world 
order  may  no  longer  be  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war,  but  rather  the  urgent  necessity  of 
new  trans- national  measures  to  protect  the 
global  environment. 

President  Kennedy  asked  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1963  for  a  U.N.  effort  to  deal  with 
environmental  problems — but  nobody  was 
listening.  Although  President  Nixon  men- 
tla«£fl  the  environment  In  his  address  to  the 
Assembly  last  fall,  his  only  proposals  for  In- 
ternational action  have  been  made  In  NA"rO. 
As  an  organization  of  limited  membership 
whose  principal  function  Is  military  defense, 
NATO  is  not  well  suited  to  be  the  center- 
piece of  our  effort  in  this  field. 

The  global  environment  concerns  all  na- 
tions, regardless  of  national.  Ideological,  or 
racial  differences.  Some  work  on  the  envi- 
ronment can  be  usefully  undertaken  in  re- 
gional agencies  like  OECD,  but  a  universal 
problem  needs  a  universal  system  of  organi- 
zations to  deal  with  It.  The  U.N.  system,  in- 
cluding Its  regional  commissions  and  spe- 
cialized agencies,  Is  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
universal  system  we  have.  The  Stockholm 
Conference  provides  an  additional  reason  to 
make  it  more  universal  by  admitting  main- 
land China  and  divided  states.  At  the  very 
least,  the  U.N.  should  invite  the  Peking  re- 
gime, the  two  Germanles,  the  two  Vletnams 
and  the  two  Koreas  to  participate  in  the 
Stockholm  meeting. 

What  exactly  can  the  U.N.  do  about  en- 
vironmenUl problems?  To  begin  with,  it 
could  underUke  a  massive  program  to  edu- 
cate the  world's  people,  particularly  political 
leaders,  on  the  problems  of  the  environment; 
could  sponsor  joint  research  efforts  and 
studies;  and  could  finance  the  training  of 
specialists  to  handle  different  environmenUl 
problems. 

It  could  organize  a  world-wide  observation 
network,  vising  observation  satellites  and 
other  new  technology,  to  monitor  the  world's 
environment  on  a  continuing  basis,  and  It 
could  operate  a  service  for  the  evaluation 
and  dissemination  of  this  information  for  aU 
nations. 

It  could  encourage  the  negotiation  of  In- 
ternational agreements  providing  for  firm 
antl-pollutlon  and  other  environmenUl  com- 
mitments so  that  nations  and  Industries  ac- 
cepting their  environmenUl  responslblUtles 
suffer  no  competitive  disadvantages  in  inter- 
national trade. 

It  could  ensure  that  multilateral  aid  pro- 
grams are  carried  forward  with  due  regard 
for  their  environmental  implications,  and 
could  encourage  the  appUcation  of  environ- 
mental safeguards  In  bllaUral  aid.  (Down- 
stream erosion  from  the  Aswan  Dam.  we 
now  discover,  may  wash  away  as  much  pro- 
ductive farm  land  as  is  opened  by  the  new 
Irrigation  systems  around  Lake  Nasser.) 

Finally  It  could  esUbllsh  a  U.N.  Program 
for  the  World  Heritage,  Including  scenic, 
historic  and  natural  resources  now  in  danger 
of  destruction  whose  survival  Is  a  matter 
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of  concern  to  all  mankind.  Obvldusly.  each 
nation  would  be  free  to  decide  vhether  or 
not  to  nominate  a  property  wlthlii  Its  terri- 
tory for  Inclusion  In  such  a  UN  program. 
At  the  same  time,  the  community  of  nations 
would  be  free  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
accept  It. 

Countries  whose  resources  werf 
In  the  program  would  gain  the 
International    advice    and    financial 
their  development  with  consequent 
to  their  economies  as  a  whole.  Anc 
conununlty  would  be  In  a  posltl^; 
tect   unique   and   irreplaceable 
Venice,  Angkor  Vat,  some  of  the 
life  reserves  of  Africa — In  whose 
mankind  has  a  common  interest. 


ad  i^antage 
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ARMS  TALKS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRp,  JR 

or    VIBGUIIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  VtiTTl  D  STATES 

Thursday.  June  18,  19  70 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ha  i^e  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  com- 
mentary captioned  "Topics:  A-ms  Talks 
and  Mutual  Verification,"  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Saturday, 
June  13,  1970.  The  author  is  AJdm.  Lewis 
L.  Strauss,  of  Brandy,  Va. 

Admiral  Strauss,  a  former  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commisjion.  Is,  in 
my  judgment,  one  of  the  ablej  t  and  one 
of  the  most  farsighted  citize|is  of  our 
Nation. 

I  have  known  Admiral  Strai  ss  well  for 
many  years.  He  has  served  |iis  nation 
ably  and  unselfishly. 

He  was  a  close  associate    jf  former 
President  Hoover;  he  was  a  trusted  ad 
viser  and  close  friend  of  fonier  Presi 
dent  Eisenhower;  and  he  is  a  friend  and 
confidant  of  President  Nixon. 

Admiral  Strauss  has  superb  judgment 
and  I  know  of  none  more  conscientious 
and  more  dedicated  to  the  weljfare  of  his 
nation. 

While  Admiral  Strauss  discusses  sev 
eral   subjects   in   the   article   published 
below,  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
hlfi  comment  on  the  strategic  irms  liml 
tation  talks  with  the  Soviet  ^nion  now 
being  held  in  Vienna. 

I  am  a  member  of  a  sevenfman  sub 
committee  of  the  Senate  Armid  Services 
Committee  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  abreast  of  tiese  talks. 
The  chairman  of  the  subcoi  omittee  is 
the  able  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson). 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  thoughtful  and  provocadve  article 
by  Lewis  L.  Strauss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t  le  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Juii«  13,  1970] 
Topics:  Asms  Talks  and  KIutual 

VnUFICATlOH 

(By  Lewis  L.  Strauss; 
Foe  the  past  twenty  years — e«er  since  we 
discovered  that  the  Russians  haa  developed 
the  atomic  bocnb — we  have  lived  in  Its 
shadow  The  menace  has  grown  oo  great  that 
negotiations  for  arms  UmltaUoQs  and  con- 
trol are  the  most  crucial  and  urgent  enter- 
prise In  which  our  Government  li  i  engaged. 
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In  the  pre-nuclear  era,  the  Incentive  to 
negotiate  was  disarmament  for  the  sweet 
sake  of  peace.  Since  Hiroshima,  the  incentive 
has  become  much  more  personal — disarma- 
ment for  tlie  sake  of  survival.  It  Is  safe  to 
assume  also  that  both  sides  of  the  negotiat- 
ing table  are  now  familiar  with  the  conse- 
quences of  continuing  failure,  a  familiarity 
which  may  not  have  been  equally  apparent 
when  we  offered  the  Baruch  Proposal  In  the 
United  NaUons  In  1046. 

The  nature  of  atomic  warfare  also  imposes 
a  new  consideration  for  the  negotiations — 
a  sense  of  urgency,  tor  In  this  era  surprise 
attack  Is  possible  in  a  manner  which  would 
make  our  experience  at  Pearl  Harbor  seem 
like  an  event  in  slow  motion. 

In  his  recent  comprehensive  report  to  the 
Congress  on  foreign  policy,  the  President  enu- 
merated certain  "clear  principles"  which  the 
Administration  would  observe  In  future  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Communist  states.  These, 
he  pointed  out,  were  the  result  of  "lessons " 
learned  In  postwar  negotiations  with  them. 
Not  Included  here  In  the  report,  though 
later  named,  was  a  principle  which  had  been 
essential  to  our  program  prior  to  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  In  1963. 

INSISTENCE  ON   INSPECTION 

That  principle  was  emphasized  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  during  his  last  months  In 
Office  when  he  said:  "The  United  States 
has  made  proposal  after  proposal,  each  in 
good  faith.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  tensions 
of  the  world  and  to  lessen  the  economic 
burden  of  armaments  Moreover,  we  are  pre- 
pared always  to  consider  any  reasonable  pro- 
posal made  by  others.  But  on  one  point  we 
must  never  waver— and  that  Is  our  insistence 
that  agreements  toward  disarmament  be  ac- 
companied by  sound  methods  of  inspection 
and  control.  The  absolute  necessity  of  this 
caution  Is  readily  understood  when  one  re- 
calls that  the  government  with  which  we 
must  deal  In  these  matters  has,  since  1945. 
broken  an  uncounted  number  of  solemn 
agreements  made  with  us  and  other  nations 
of  the  free  world." 

Three  years  later.  Ambassador  Adlal  Ste- 
venson, representing  the  Kennedy  Admlnls- 
traUon.  told  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  that  "where  national  secu- 
rity is  concerned,  an  open  society  cannot 
undertake  with  a  closed  society  an  arrange- 
ment which  cannot  be  verified." 

Yet  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  which  we  ratified 
the  following  year  lacked  that  provision. 
The  history  of  that  negotiation  Includes  a 
•lesson."  for.  In  Its  course,  the  principle  of 
verification  finally  disappeared  under  steady 
whittling  by  the  Soviets  and  concessions  by 
us.  Starting  with  our  insistence  upon  un- 
limited Inspection  as  a  mutual  right,  it 
dwindled  by  stages  to  the  point  where  we 
were  willing  to  accept  seven  inspections  a 
year — a  number  insufficient  for  effective  veri- 
fication in  the  large  areas  Involved.  Finally, 
with  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963,  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  Inspection  for  verification 
was  abandoned. 

Many  will  remember  the  Jubilation  with 
which  ratification  of  the  Test  Ban  Treaty 
was  welcomed.  President  Kennedy  expressed 
his  pleasure  and  his  confidence  that  the 
Treaty  would  "slow  down  the  nuclear  arms 
race."  Yet  since  Its  ratlflcaUon  In  September 
of  1963,  there  have  been  many  subterranean 
nuclear  tests  by  the  Soviets  and  ourselves, 
and  entire  new  weapons  systems  have 
evolved  for  the  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons 
on  distant  targets.  The  euphoria  of  1963  was 
not  warranted. 

SECURTTT    rOB    BOTH    SIDES 

The  strategic  Anns  Limitation  Talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  have  reconvened  in  Vienna. 
A  reasonableness  which  we  may  prayerfully 
hope  was  not  "mere  atmospherics"  seems  to 
have  been  evidenced  In  the  prior  rounds  of 
talks.    If   BO,    the   jx-lnclple    of   verification. 
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abandoned  In  1963.  ought  now  to  be  revived 
In  mutual  Interest.  President  Nixon  has 
stated  that  "An  agreement  to  limit  strategic 
arms  can  be  lasting  only  if  it  enhances  the 
sense  of  secvirity  of  both  sides." 

And  if  it  be  true  that  the  Russians  are  as 
distrustful  of  us  as  we  are  of  them,  then 
mutual  verification  would  do  more  to  allay 
mutual  suspicion  than  any  other  provision 
of  an  arms  limitation  and  control  agreement, 
however  solemnly  covenanted. 


A  LITTLE  GIRL  IN  LAOS 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  IS.  1970 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  tlie  Congress  to  an  article 
that  appeared  in  Twin  Circle,  a  national 
Catholic  magazine.  It  appeared  in  the^ 
June  7  issue  below  a  picture  of  a  very 
young  Laotian  girl  and  is  an  excellent 
commentary  on  the  recent  history  and 
the  present  political  and  military  situa- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia  and  on  our  po- 
sition with  respect  to  it. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Lrrri*  Girl  in  Laos 

The  future  of  Laos  is  tied  up  with  such 
little  girls  as  this  one  adorning  our  cover. 
A  Catholic  In  VlenUane,  she  Is  one  of  every 
four  children  born  In  Laos  that  live  through 
early  childhood.  For  Laos  Is  not  a  "develop- 
ing nation."  It  Is  not  even  underdeveloped. 
It  is  undeveloped.  It  lacks  even  one  trained 
dentist  and  one  veterinary.  There  are  lots  of 
economists,  but  that  Is  part  of  the  evil 
genius  of  American  aid. 

Laos  is  the  most  primitive  nation  in  Asia, 
If  you  can  call  It  a  nation.  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia were  set  up  arbitrarily  as  administra- 
tive units  by  the  French.  It  Is  a  large  coun- 
try, but  most  of  It  Is  empty.  There  are  Just 
2  million  people.  Half  of  the  territory  Is  oc- 
cupied by  North  Vietnamese  Communists. 

America  talked  other  nations  Into  giving 
up  the  defense  of  Laos  In  1962.  There  were 
all  klndsof  reasons,  e.g.,  it  was  landlocked; 
Ho  Chi  Minh  would  pull  out  If  we  did:  It 
was  the  wrong  war  In  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  so  forth.  Reasons,  excuses, 
and  lots  of  wishful  thinking. 

If  ever  the  domino  theory  taught  us  a 
costly  lesson,  it  was  Laos.  We  and  a  number 
of  other  SEATO  nations  were  fighting  there, 
containing  North  Vietnam  with  a  minimum 
of  effort.  We  had  only  12,000  troops,  all  ad- 
visers. 

The  late  President  In  Saigon,  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  wanted  to  keep  troops  in  Laos  to 
prevent  them  from  coming  down  Into  South 
Vietnam.  But  President  Kennedy  vetoed  the 
idea.  Instead  he  got  an  agreement  with  Hanoi 
to  pull  out  its  troops  if  we  pulled  out  ours. 
We  took  Hanoi  at  its  word  and  pulled  out 
our  troopts.  Averell  Harriman  toured  the 
United  States  for  2V4  months,  exclaiming: 
"We  are  going  to  have  peaMie  in  Southeast 
Asia."  Why?  Because  Hanoi  had  not  only 
promised  but  signed! 

South  Vietnamese  often  warn  Americans 
that  the  war  will  not  be  over  If  we  Just  pull 
out.  It  will  shift  to  another  coimtry  and 
continue.  That  precisely  is  the  lesson  of 
Laos.  By  pulling  out  of  Laos  we  enabled 
Hanoi  to  fight  a  bigger  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

People  who  want  to  get  out  of  Vietnam 
now,  without  forcing  the  enemy  back  to  the 
North,  are  looking  for  peace  at  any  price. 
But  that  Is  what  encourages  aggressors  and 
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leads  to  other  wars.  Without  giving  up  Laos, 
the  enemy  could  never  have  provoked  a  big 
war  In  South  Vietnam.  The  border  from 
North  Vietnam  to  South  is  only  51  miles 
wide  and  could  be  effectively  patrolled.  But 
In  giving  up  Laos  we  gave  Hanoi  a  400-mlle 
border  for  entering  South  Vietnam. 

Half  of  Laos  is  still  free,  the  half  the 
enemy  doesn't  need.  Meanwhile.  U.S.  AID  is 
pouring  $250  per  person  annually  Into  Laos, 
a  record  $500  million  a  year.  We  are  bogged 
down  in  Southeast  Asia,  victims  of  our  own 
Indecision.  The  war  will  go  on  until  we  act 
decisively.  The  Cambodian  operation  Is  the 
first  hopeful  sign.  Vletnamlzatlon  can  work. 
If  we  change  our  self-lml)osed  rules.  Here- 
tofore we  have  gone  about  It  wrong. 


WOODROW  WILSON  SCHOLARS  EX- 
EMPLIFY TODAY'S  YOUTH;  TEXAS 
NO.  1  IN  THE  NATION 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
our  educational  system  in  the  United 
States  today  faces  great  turmoil  as  has 
been  shown  by  the  events  of  recent 
months  on  our  college  and  university 
campuses.  In  the  face  of  these  trying 
times,  it  is  heartwarming  to  read  of  the 
national  accomplishments  achieved  by 
many  of  our  students  despite  these  try- 
ing times. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  great 
accomplishments  made  by  today's  stu- 
dents in  the  State  of  Texas  is  their  being 
named  Woodrow  Wilson  Designates  for 
1970.  Forty-two  such  students  were 
named  from  my  great  State,  and  an 
additional  1.111  from  across  the  Nation. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  100  stu- 
dents were  selected  for  special  study 
awards  by  the  foundation  and,  of  the 
100  students  selected,  four  attended  uni- 
versities within  the  University  of  Texas 
system.  My  alma  mater,  the  University 
of  Texas,  led  the  Nation  in  the  number 
of  students  receiving  the  special  study 
awards. 

An  article  in  the  Texas  Times,  a  pub- 
lication of  the  University  of  Texas  sys- 
tem, for  April-May  1970,  describes  the 
four  top  students  and  their  aspirations, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  article  entitled  "University  of  Texas 
System  Leads  the  Nation''  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  today.  In  addi- 
tion I  respectfully  request  that  the  names 
of  the  additional  Woodrow  Wilson 
scholars  from  Texas  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  names  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Texas  Times.  April-May  1970] 
Univebsitt  or  Texas  bTSTEM  Leads  Nation 

The  University  of  Texas  System  led  the 
nation  with  four  winners  of  Independent 
Study  Awards  from  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Na- 
tional Fellowship  Foundation. 

Three  UT  Austin  students  and  one  at  UT 
El  Paso  were  recipients  of  the  •  1.000  awards, 
the  first  of  their  kind  ever  given  by  the 
foundation. 

Only  100  top  seniors  in  U.S.  and  Canadian 
colleges   and   universities   were   selected   for 
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the  awards.  They  were  among  the  1.163 
Woodrow  Wilson  Designates  named  earlier 
this  year. 

FOB  SUMBIEK   WOSK 

Winners  at  UT  Austin  are  John  T.  Pitts. 
Erin  Christine  Raschke  and  John  Henry 
Zammlto.  The  UT  El  Paso  winner  is  Michael 
D.  Miner. 

They  will  use  their  awards  for  approved 
projects  of  study,  research  or  travel  this  sum- 
mer or  next. 

Miner  plans  to  use  his  tl.OOO  during  the 
summer  of  1971  to  travel  to  Athens,  Greece, 
to  do  translations  of  modem  Greek  poetry. 
He  Is  an  English  major.  Miner's  wife,  Anna, 
Is  a  native  of  Greece  who  came  to  the  UjS. 
about  five  years  ago  to  attend  college.  She  Is 
a  January  1970  graduate  of  UT  El  Paso. 

Pitts  Intends  to  use  his  Independent  Study 
Award  in  Austin  this  summer,  working  in 
three  major  areas.  He  will  study  mathe- 
matics, specifically  analysis  and  algebraic 
topology;  continue  his  study  of  Russian  and 
review  his  work  In  German,  preparatory  to 
taking  the  language  exams  at  Princeton, 
where  he  will  work  toward  a  PhX).  degree; 
pursue  "fairly  extensive"  reading  In  the  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  science. 

SERIES   or   EASSATS 

Zammlto  will  devote  the  summer  to  writ- 
ing a  series  of  essays  In  social  theory,  work- 
ing primarily  In  Austin  but  also  traveling  a 
bit.  He  spent  his  junior  year  In  the  Interna- 
tional Honors  Program,  traveling  to  Japan, 
India  and  Europe  in  a  group  of  33  students. 
They  studied  social  modernization  and  wrote 
essays  on  the  various  countries  and  _^>plcs 
studied. 

Miss  Raschke  will  postpone  Implementa- 
tion of  her  Independent  Study  Award  until 
the  summer  of  1971.  She  probably  will  do  re- 
search In  biochemistry  at  the  graduate  schot^ 
she  will  attend  for  the  PhD,  She  has  not 
yet  made  that  decision. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Designates — 1970-71 

TEXAS 

[Name  and  imdergraduate  college] 
Austin 
Helfert,    Michael    Robert,    University    of 
i:exas.  Austin. 
Pitts,  Jon  T.,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 
Raschke,    Erin    Christine,    University    of 
Texas,  Austin. 
Seltz,  William  Alfred,  Rice  University. 
Walde,   Jack   Bold,   University   of    Texas, 
Austin. 

Baytovm 

Howell,  Elsie,  University  of  Arkansas. 
Swotford,  Raymond  Pierce  III,  Rice  Uni- 
versity. 

Caldwell 

Moore,  Linda  Ruth,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin. 

Corpus  Christi 

Booker,  Diane  Christine,  Rice  University. 

Caldwell,  Christine,  Newcomb  Coll.  Tula&e 
U. 

Coleman,  Paulette,  Bensalem  Coll.  Ford- 
ham  U. 

Dallas 

Daugherty,  Gregory  Nell,  University  of 
Richmond. 

Grotevant,  Harold  Dennis,  University  ol 
Texas,  Austin. 

Kaufman,  Kay  Louise,  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Sweet,  Melvin  Allen,  Southern  Methodist 

y- 

'  Deer  Park 

Wheat,  Ira  David,  Jr.,  Texas  Technological 
U. 

Denton 

Hudson,  Mrs.  Ann  Bylander,  North  Texas 
State  U. 

Logue,  John  Alan,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin. 
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El  Pato 

Miner,  Michael  David,  University  of  Texas, 
El  Paso. 

Folr/leW 

Rltter,  Jack  L.,  University  of  Houston. 

Fort  Worth 
Sayre.  Sandra  Mitchell,  College  of  Wooster. 
Spurlock,  Janis  Leigh,  Texas  Christian  U. 

Galveston 
Jameson,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Antioch  College. 

Houston 
Birkman,   Sharon  Lea,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 
Collins,  Lee  Anthony,  Rice  University. 
Danzlger,  Sheldon  H.,  Columbia  University. 
Frank,    Steven   I.,   University    of   Texas, 
Austin. 

Kaplan,  Mrs.  Barl  Watklns,  Rice  Univer- 
sity. 
Kaplan,  Barry  Alan,  Rice  University. 
Martin.     Daniel     Wayne,     University     of 
Houston. 

Irving 

Cowan,  Mr.  Bainard,  University  of  Dallas. 

IM  Marque 
Drouilhet,  Sidney  James  11,  Rice  Univer- 
sity. 

Laredo 

Zammlto,  John  Henry,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin. 

Lovelady 

Williams,  Linda  Faye,  Rice  University. 

Monaharu 
Booth,  John  Allen,  Rice  University. 

Nacogdoches 
Blackmon,  Wilbur  Dee,  Jr.,  University  of 
Arkansas. 

San  Antonio 

Zaumeyer,     Gay     Esther,     Southwestern 
University. 

de  Leon,  Irma,  Incarnate  Word  College. 

Keynon,    Gary    A.,    University    of   Texas, 
Austin. 

Teague 

Cox,  Jeffrey  Lee,  Rice  University. 

Vernon 
Munn,  Miss  Hanaba,  Harding  College. 

Waco 
Brown,  Leo  Dale,  Bayltw  University. 


OPPOSITION  TO  ANY  PROPOSAL  TO 
INCLUDE  COAL  AND  OTHER  FOS- 
SIL FUELS  UNDER  THE  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or   west    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times, 
the  administration  is  reported  to  be  con- 
sidering the  transfer  of  all  the  atomic 
weapons  program  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. In  addition,  all  matters  relating 
to  energy  would  be  placed  imder  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. President  W.  A.  Boyle  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  has  protested 
the  Inclusion  of  coal  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Atomic  Energj'  Commission. 
It  is  that  the  pronuclear  bias  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  result 
in  a  coi^plete  deemphasis  of  coal  as  an 
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energy  source.  Certainly,  Mr.  bpeaker. 
because  of  the  record  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  an  oppjnent  of 
nonnuclear  power,  it  must  give  reason- 
able men  deep  concern  when  coi  isidering 
the  suggestion  that  "the  Atomic 
Commission,  as  currently  s 
should  now  become  the  Nation's 
agency.  In  any  event,  I  believe  Mf 
comments  are  worthy  of  note 
serting  them  in  the  Record  foi 
formation  of  the  Members  of 
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OPPOSmOK  TO  ANT   PROPOSAL  TO 
AND  OTHER  FOSSIl.   FUELS   UNDER 
ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The    United    Mine    Workers 
today  expressed  complete  opposition 
attempt  to  restructure   the  Atom  c 
Commission  that  would  place  coal 
fossil  fuels  under  the  agency's 

The    union's    opposition 
reports  of  the  Nixon  Adminlstrat 
tions  to  turn  the  AEC  into  an 
cerned  only  with  so-called  peaceful 
atomic  energy  and  to  give  the  n 
Jurisdiction  over  other  fuels.  The 
long  advocated  the  need  for  a  un' 
policy   which   would   meet 
needs.  The  AEC.  as  presently 
certainly  not  the  agency  to 
Implement  such  an  energy  policy 

•The  AEC  Is  dedicated  to  the 
of  atomic  fuels  over  all  other 
and  l»  the  deadly  enemy  of  coal 
fer  of  coal  into  its  Jurisdiction 
certainly  result  in  the  subordination 
and  coal  research,  no  matter  wh^t 
cosmetic  Job  is  done  upon  the 
(Tony)   Boyle.  tJMW  president 

Boyle  added  that   the  welfare 
members  of  his  union,  working 
Is  closely  bound  up  with  a  rations  I 
fuels  policy.  He  added  there  Is  no 
as    a    "peaceful    atom"    and    w 
"promiscuous  use"  of  this  source 
as  sought  by  the  AEC  endangers 
of  humanity. 

"Only  a  few  days  ago.  two  AEC 
warned  that  the  energy  is 
future  of  the  human  race  with 
attempt  to  foist  atomic  energy  u 
tlon.   These   scientists   have   esti 
there   wUl   be   at   least   32.000   extra 
from  cancer   this   year   as  a   result 
approved  standards  for  radiation 
'peaceful'  uses  of  atomic  energy 

"Radiation  represents  only  on« 
the  danger.  Waste  generat«d  by 
radioactive  materials  In  the  core 
power  plants  presents  an  even  mor « 
threat.  These  atomic  wastes  are  " 
sealed    in    steel    drums    and 
drtims  decay  and  mtist  be  dug 
wastes  may  be  transferred  and 
least  once  every  15  years.  There  Is 
ger   of   leakage    of   these    highly 
wastes    which,   in   some    cases 
deadly  poisonous  to  man  and  beas  i 
sands  of  years. 

"There  is  no  safe  place  to  bury 
atomic  wastes  on  land  or  in  the 
are  fast  running  out  of  land 
AEC  calls  safe.  The  National  ~ 
tlon  has  called  present  burial  sites 
logic  locations  and  there  is  no 
aKMnlc  waste  burial  is  a  major 
event     of     earthquakes    or 
slippage. 

"The  AEC  is  playing  Russian 
the  lives  and  health  of  the 
and   there   is   no   justification, 
social,  for  its  present  policies.  Th|s 
blessed  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
which  can  be  used  safely  and 
Environmental  problems  resu" 
use  of  fossil  fuels  can  be  ov 
pubUcly  supported  research  and  t 
of  effective    national   standards 
tlon,''  Boyle  said. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week  Dr.  John  C. 
Villaume  will  retire  as  the  president  of 
the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  Scranton.  Pa. 

I  doubt  that  any  Member  of  this  body 
has  not  heard  of  ICS  which  for  many 
years  has  been  the  outstanding  corre- 
spondence school  in  the  whole  world. 
Many  Members  of  this  body  have  studied 
the  courses  from  ICS.  Almost  10  percent 
of  the  presidents  and  board  chairmen 
of  American  corporations  can  likewise 
claim  ICS  as  their  alma  mater.  It  is  a 
distinguished  educational  institution; 
and  dvuing  the  tenure  of  Dr.  Villaxmie  as 
its  president,  it  achieved  new  distinc- 
tions. The  seventh  and  eighth  millionth 
students  were  enrolled  at  ICS  under  his 
presidency,  and  It  is  well  on  the  way  to 
enroUing  its  ninth  millionth  student. 

Dr.  Villaume  is  a  graduate  of  Gettys- 
burg College  and  holds  a  master's  de- 
gree from  Duke  University  as  well  as  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scranton  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
served  during  the  Second  World  War  in 
the  Adjutant  General's  department:  and 
was  separated  from  service  with  the  rank 
of  captain. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  ICS  shorUy  after 
his  separation  from  service  where  he 
rose  rapidly  from  the  position  of  assist- 
ant director  of  the  high  school  depart- 
ment to  the  presidency  in  1959. 

Since  1960  he  has  served,  likewise,  as  a 
director  of  the  International  Textbook 
Corp.,  and  of  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  World  Limited. 

Dr.  Villaume  is  a  memher  of  irmumer- 
able  distinguished  educational  and  man- 
agement associations,  as  well  as  the  au- 
thor of  several  important  texts  in  the 
field  of  personnel  and  management.  He 
has  lectured  before  learned  audiences 
both  here  and  abroad. 

In  choosing  to  retire  at  the  early  age 
of  54,  Dr.  Villaume  is  by  no  means  look- 
ing forward  to  a  sedentary  life.  His 
career  as  a  lecturer  will  continue,  and 
he  will  bring  his  countless  talents  now 
to  the  chadlenging  field  of  imiversity 
teaching  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  pro- 
found need  for  men  of  his  quality  in 
this  field. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  wishing  Dr.  Villaume  well  in 
his  retirement.  In  a  lifetime,  he  has 
served  America  well.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished soldier  in  time  of  war;  more  sig- 
nificantly, he  has  been  a  distinguished 
servant  of  the  people  in  time  of  peace, 
eruriching  the  lives  of  countless  Amer- 
icans through  his  work  at  ICS. 

I  extend  my  own  personal  good  wishes 
to  John,  both  as  a  friend  and  as  one  who 
has  seen  the  work  he  has  done  in  our 
own  community,  to  make  that  com- 
munity a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
I  look  forward  with  delight  and  anticipa- 
tion to  the  work  he  will  do  in  a  new 


career.  I  am  cei-tain  it  will  be  as  distin- 
guished as  the  work  he  has  done  in  the 
past. 

*  MORE  QUESTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said 
before  that  Mrs.  Margery  Burns,  a  farm 
housewife,  is  one  of  my  favorite  news- 
paper columnists.  She  writes  for  a  num- 
ber of  our  Minnesota  rural  newspapers 
with  a  professional's  knowledge  and  per- 
ception. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  time  Mrs.  Burns'  latest  column, 
•More  Questions." 

I  most  emphatically  recommend  the 
reading  of  this  column  to  my  colleagues. 
More  Questions 

It's  hard  for  all  of  us  to  think  about  any- 
thing else  these  days  except  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  campus  protests  against 
that  war.  I  don't  believe  anyone  In  the  whole 
country  U  "for"  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Or  for 
any  war.  And  a  successful  plan  to  get  us  out 
of  Vietnam  and  end  that  war  should  be  ter- 
rific news  for  all  of  us. 

None  of  us  can  blame  the  students  for 
protesting  this  endless  war.  Or  any  war.  How- 
ever, most  of  us  don't  go  for  senseless,  vio- 
lent protests  by  studenU  and  non-students 
because  those  are  the  same  thing  as  the 
senseless  violence  of  any  war. 

And  there  are  some  questions  which  keep 
coming  up  now  concerning  this  whole  prob- 
lem of  Vietnam.  Maybe  the  protesters  can 
answer  them.  Riaybe  you  can  answer  them. 
Or  maybe  they'll  raise  even  more  questions. 

For  Instance,  with  all  the  protests  aimed  at 
our  getting  out  ot  Cambodia,  why  aren't  the 
same  protests  aimed  at  North  Vietnam  get- 
ting out  of  there  too?  Why  protest  half  the 
problem?  Or  Is  it  all  right  for  North  Vietnam 
to  Invade  a  neutral  country?  Why  don't 
students  protest  the  treatment  which  our 
men  are  receiving  as  prisoners  of  North  Viet- 
nam? Why  can't  all  those  protests  be  aimed 
at  the  whole  war  over  there?  Wouldn't  that 
kind  of  protest  give  Hanoi  a  real  Jolt? 

All  the  protests  from  students,  faculty  and 
politicians  concerning  our  being  In  Vietnam 
brings  up  the  question  of  our  helping  Israel. 
The  politicians  seem  willing  to  heat  up  the 
situation  in  Israel  at  the  same  time  they  are 
taking  action  against  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam. Wouldn't  It  be  consistent  If  we  pulled 
our  help  out  of  Vietnam.  Israel.  Europe.  Ko- 
rea and  all  the  other  countries  where  we 
have  troops  and  arms?  Or  is  It  more  moral 
for  us  to  get  involved  In  some  countries  than 
it  is  In  others?  And  who  decides? 

Our  Senators  are  going  to  pass  laws  now 
against  expanding  our  military  role  in  Viet- 
nam, but  why  didn't  they  do  this  eight  years 
ago?  I  think  we  can  give  the  students  credit 
for  forcing  more  public  awstreness  about 
these  terrible  problems.  It's  tragic  that  the 
students  and  other  young  people  had  to  take 
it  on  the  chin  for  these  last  eight  years  while 
the  government  pushed  us  Into  dangerous 
spots  all  over  the  world.  Or  should  all  of  us. 
Including  the  students,  be  even  more  con- 
cerned about  the  people  in  other  countries? 
Where  do  we  draw  the  line? 

I  hope  the  students  will  broaden  their  pro- 
tests to  include  these  questions.  Our  country 
needs  their  help.  Our  country  has  always 
needed  help  from  all  the  people.  And  most  of 
our  young  people  should  be  smart  enough  to 
know  the  difference  between  help  and  hin- 
drance. 
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THIRTY  "YEARS   OP   SLAVERY   FOR 
THE  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  mrw  york 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  15, 
1940,  witnessed  the  tragic  invasion  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Elstonia  by  the 
Soviets  and  the  resulting  loss  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  for  the  Baltic 
States.  It  has  been  30  years  since  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  these  States. 

The  sad  and  brutal  events  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  June  1940  constituted  gen- 
ocide and  more  than  one-fomth  of  the 
entire  population  of  these  three  States 
have  been  lost.  Since  the  occupation,  the 
Soviets  have  continued  the  policy  of 
genocide  and  oppression  of  the  people  of 
the  Baltic  States.  More  than  30,000 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  have  lost 
their  lives  in  open  resistance  to  the  in- 
vading Soviets. 

While  the  United  States  has  refused  to 
recognize  the  seizures  of  Jime  1940  and 
has  maintained  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  former  free  governments,  there  is  a 
need  for  additional  action  to  bring  tlie 
full  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear  on 
this  tragic  example  of  oppression  of  a 
free  people.  The  course  of  action  recom- 
mended by  the  Congress  is  set  forth  in 
the  language  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 416,  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  June  21,  1965,  by  a  record , 
vote  of  298  yeas  to  no  nays  and  luiani- ' 
mously  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1966.  I  am  placing  the  text  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  the  Information 
of  my  colleagues  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
carry  out  the  steps  recommended  by 
Congress  in  this  measure: 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples'  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (the  Senate  concurring).  That  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Vnlted 
States  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States — 
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(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June 
21.  1965. 
Attest : 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 

Clerk. 


TOWARD  HUMAN  SOLIDARITY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
meeting  several  weeks  ago  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  drafted 
a  far-reaching  statement  in  observance 
of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  am  pleased  to  place  it  in  the 
Record. 

In  so  doing,  I  recommend  the  reading 
of  it  and  the  consideration  of  its  several 
suggestions  and  proposals  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  for  it  has  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  United  SUtes  and  the  world 
in  its  entirety. 

The  statement  follows: 

Toward  Human  SoLiDARrrY 
*  (Statement  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 

United  Nations  by  the  National  Conference 

of  Catholic  Bishops) 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  month,  while 
World  War  II  was  still  an  agonizing  reality, 
representatives  of  51  nations  gathered  In  San 
Francisco.  In  the  name  of  '•the  Peoples  of  the 
United  Nations",  '•they  pledged  to  unite  their 
strength  within  a  comprehensive  new  Jurid- 
ical and  political  world  organization"  to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war  in  accordance  with  principles  of  Justice 
and  international  law. 

The  American  Bishops  declared  a  few 
months  later  that  our  country  acted  wisely 
in  deciding  to  participate  in  this  world  or- 
ganization. Concerned  that  the  great  powers 
were  placed  in  a  position  ••above  the  law"  in 
matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security,  they  expressed  the  hope  that 
a  sound  institution  would  develop  from  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  inter- 
national society. 

As  the  American  Bishops  meet  now  in  1970 
in  San  Francisco,  a  city  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  patron  of  i>eace.  we  deem  It  appropriate 
to  welcome  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  year 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Even  more  Important,  however,  this  Is  a 
fitting  occasion  for  an  examination  of  con- 
science and  a  renewed  resolve  to  unite,  as 
both  the  Gospel  and  the  times  demand,  to 
banish  war  and  to  make  of  the  earth  a  peace- 
able kingdom. 

We  call  upon  American  Catholics  to  join 
with  us  in  appreciation  of  the  noble  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  its  innovative 
efforts  and  achievements  In  behalf  of  human 
solidarity,  human  development  and  peace, 
and  we  urge  them  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  these  efforts  and 
achievements. 

At  the  same  time  we  recognize,  as  the 
United  Nations  itself  is  doing,  how  far  it  still 
is  from  meeting  contemporary  threats  to  and 
demands  for  that  peace.  Justice  and  true 
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human  progress  which  are  the  theme  of  the 
anniversary  year. 

Common  endeavors  of  the  Member  States 
of  the  United  Nations,  harmonizing  national 
interests,  have  Indeed  deepened  and  broad- 
ened awareness  of  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
obligations  of  states  in  international  life. 
Some  conflicts  have  been  averted,  contained 
or  halted  by  its  efforts. 

The  horrendous  character  of  nuclear, 
chemical  and  biologlc&l  warfare  has  been 
universally  acknowledged,  and  treaties  to 
limit  or  abolish  the  respective  weapons  have 
been  concluded  or  initiated. 

Numerous  new  states,  formerly  under 
colonial  rule,  have  been  assisted  in  the  tran- 
sition to  independence  and  the  new  respon- 
sibilities thereof,  and  they  have  been  wel- 
comed to  United  Nations  membership  on 
terms  of  Juridical  equality. 

The  dignity  and  fundamental  equality  of 
all  members  of  the  human  family,  without 
regard  to  sex.  race,  color,  religion  or  any 
other  distinction,  have  been  repeatedly  af- 
firmed and  enhanced  through  formal  decla- 
rations and  treaties,  through  various  edu- 
cational campaigns  and  through  positive 
action  of  a  social  nature. 

Worldwide  technical  cooperation  and  other 
forms  of  mutual  assistance  are  feeding  the 
hungry,  healing  the  sick,  instructing  the 
ignorant  and  sheltering  the  homeless. 

A  body  of  international  law  to  cover  exist- 
ing and  expanding  relations  In  international 
life,  which  otherwise  might  lead  to  conflict, 
is  being  progressively  developed. 

Agreements  to  preserve  outer  space,  the 
ocean  bed  and  an  uncontaminated  environ- 
ment as  the  peaceful  patrimony  of  all  man- 
kind have  been  concluded  or  are  in  the 
making. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United 
Nations  could  move  to  that  higher  dimen- 
sion of  community  and  authority  demanded 
by  the  contemporary  crises  of  peoples,  which 
are.  In  fact,  world  crises,  if  men  and  states 
would  take  seriously  the  injunction  of  Pope 
Paul  to  the  United  Nations:  "We  must  get 
used  to  thinking  of  man  in  a  new  way.  of 
men's  life  in  common  In  a  new  way,  in  a 
new  way,  too,  of  the  paths  of  history  and 
the  destiny  of  the  world." 

In  a  world  made  one  by  the  evolution  of 
communications  and  transportation,  this 
new  way  requires  States  to  emerge  tram  the 
anachronistic  structures  which  enshrine  old 
concepts  of  unlimited  national  sovereignty. 

As  Christians  and  as  American  citizens,  we 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  cherish  and 
protect  the  life  of  men  In  community  and 
to  assist  the  United  Nations  to  help  us  do  so. 
As  Americans  we  must  acknowledge  the 
reality  of  our  massive  power  and  take  the 
lead  in  sharing  it.  strengthening  the  world 
organization. 

This  calls  for  acceleration  in  the  delicate 
exchange  in  which  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  experience  a  limitation  of  the 
power  to  act  unilaterally  and  an  expansion 
of  the  obligation  to  share  the  responsibility 
of   global   peace   and   development. 

This  limitation  of  unilateral  power  oc- 
curs notably  in  the  area  of  arms  control 
which  can  effectively  curb  the  power  of  any 
State  to  make  war  and  the  concomitant 
establishment  of  a  UN  peacekeeping  system 
capable  of  speedy  action  to  guarantee  secu- 
rity. The  success  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talts  Between  the  United  States  and 
the  USSR  is  a  first  and  necessary  step. 

As  to  possibilities  of  peace-keeping,  with- 
out which  there  will  be  no  real  or  lasting 
arms  control.  In  the  words  of  Charles  Yost, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations:  "We 
have  only  to  glance  at  some  of  the  key  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter  to  see  how  far  we 
have  fallen  short  of  making  them  living 
realities,  how  substantially  we  have  faUed 
to  develop  the  Institution  and  the  sort  of 
International  society  which  the  authors  of 
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the  Charter  had  In  mind.  .  .  .  Th  ( 
Nations  Is  still  waiting  for  Its 
give  It  the  authority  to  settle  dlspfites 
to  live  up  to  Its  promises  of  peace 

The  United  States  should   not 
the  lead  In  the  new  efforts  to 
alize  a  standby  UN  peacekeeping 
to  set  up  fact  finding,  arbitration, 
and    conciliation    mechanisms    for 
political  disputes,   it  should  also 
steps  to  substitute  for  the  rule 
rule  of  law.  In  the  light  of  chan 
conditions  we  encourage  and  shall 
wide  public  discussion  of  greater  u 
United   States  of   the   long   established 
practically  unemployed  Internat 
of  Justice  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 

The  compelling  needs  of  mankind 
than  the  growing  dangers  to  pea^e 
indictment  of  the  untrammeled 
national  self-Interest.  There  is  evldfence 
our  great  country  and  its  generous 
hold    not   the   first   but   the   eleventh 
among    the    nations    in    percentag^ 
gross   national   product   allotted 
the    development    of    poorer 
peoples. 

We  welcome  the  new  directions 
by  the  Presidents  Task  Force  on 
tioual  Development,  which  call  r 
versa!  of  the  downward  trend  of 
tributlons  and  for  greater   use  of 
tional  rather  than  national  channel 
trlbutlng  such  aid.  Only  In  this  w 
share  effectively  In  the  promotion 
solidarity  and  increase  the  common 
all  nations  In  a  strengthened  Unir- 

Sympathetlc  exploration  in  the  tJkiited 
tlons  of  an   International   Voluntser 
should  be  given  every  encouragen  cnt 

The    patterns    and    practices    of 
tional  trade  In  which  we  are  en 
call  for  a  serious  assessment  in 
present  needs  and  the  future  wel 
the  world.  Our  country  should  provide 
more    adequate    response    to    thoes 
which    suffer    from    the    Injustices 
present  system  in  which  we  play  r 
role,  the  structures  which  support 
Jvistlces  must   t*  examined  with 
change. 

All  of  our  strivings  for  true  hufaan 
ress  wUl  be   frustrated   if   we   cafnot 
estly  regard  each  of  our  brothers 
self,   whose   true   vocation,   like  olirs 
love  and  to  seek  and  embrace  the 
the  true,  and  thus  attain  that  hlgqer 
life  which  Is  his  destiny.  This  r 
be  expressed  also  In  laws  and 

Of   the   many   Conventions   drafted 
1945  by  the  United  Nations  with 
of   securing   reciprocal    commitment 
nations  to   protect  and  promote 
human  rights,  the  United  States 
but  one. 

We   urge  again,   as   we   did   in 
ratification  of  the  Convention  or 
and  pledge  ourselves  to  assist  In 
tlon   of  wide  public  dialogue,  i 
these  Conventions  which  have  already 
submitted  to  Congress,  e.g.  on 
and   women's   political   rights, 
others  which  should  be  so  submitted 
ing  those  on  racial  discrimlnatlo 
crimination  In  education. 

In  any  global  approach  to  the 
peace  and  human  welfare,  the 
tentlal  magnitude  of  the  Peoples 
China  cannot  be  Ignored.  We  coihmend 
present   Administration   for   cont  nulng 
efforts  to  develop  workable  relationship 
the  people  of  mainland  China  and 
wide  public  discussion  of   this 

Informed    and   concientlous 
in  forming  national  policies  Is  the 
to  promote  change  looking  to  — 
national    cooperation.    The   ex 
right  and  duty  should  be  ensured 
tlnulng   education.   We    must    asl 
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whether  our  schools,  organizations  and  Insti- 
tutions are  ministering  to  the  formation  of 
a  global  mentality  or  whether  they  are  rein- 
forcing outmoded  nationalistic,  and  even 
chauvinistic,  attitudes  of  the  past. 

In  the  development  of  a  world  public 
opinion,  we  would  urge  study  of  the  possibili- 
ties Inherent  In  the  common  Interests  and 
actions  of  the  many  international  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations.  Their  experience  Is 
a  contribution  to  the  growth  of  world  com- 
munity and  Is  so  recognized  In  the  consulta- 
tive status  granted  to  many  of  them  by  the 
UN  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

In  concluding,  we  recall  the  words  of  Pope 
Paul  VI  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  1965:  "This  Organization 
represents  the  obligatory  path  of  modern 
civilization  and  of  world  peace  ...  Go  for- 
ward. "  The  path  is  obligatory  because  the 
world  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
completely  autonomous  and  self-sustaining 
nation  states. 

In  the  United  Nations,  therefore,  we  see  the 
beginnings  of  a  new  international  order  to 
replace  the  Jealous  sovereignty  of  States  and 
the  fragmenting  forces  of  nationalism — a  new 
International  order  In  which  mutual  co- 
operation and  respect  for  rights  and  duties 
win  lead  to  that  human  solidarity  which 
may  be  said  to  reflect  the  plan  of  the 
Creator  who  made  mankind  one  that  they 
mlpht  seek  Him. 
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tion's  history  and  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend this  fine  group  of  pilots  for  their 
genuine  interest  in  formally  recognizing 
the  event.  I  salute  the  Silver  Wings  Fra- 
ternity for  the  important  role  its  pro- 
fession'has  played  in  providing  airmail 
service  for  our  citizens  and  for  its 
significant  contributions  to  the  field  of 
aviation  as  well. 


SAD  ANNIVERSARY   OF  BALTIC 
PEOPLES 


50TH   ANNIVERSARY    TRANSCONTI- 
NENTAL AIRMAIL  SERVICE 
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HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently it  was  called  to  my  attention  that 
September  8.  1970.  will  mark  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  transcontinental  airmail 
service  in  the  United  States. 

The  Silver  Wings  Fraternity,  a  na- 
tional organization  consisting  of  men 
and  women  aviators  who  have  been  fly- 
ing more  than  25  years,  and  among 
whose  membership  are  several  well- 
known  public  figures,  plans  to  com- 
memorate the  occasion  by  fiying  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  making 
key  stops  inbetween.  The  fraternity  is 
doing  this  entirely  on  its  own,  just  as 
it  did  in  1960,  to  commemorate  the 
40th  anniversary.  At  that  time  there  were 
approximately  50  highly  competent  pi- 
lots who  commanded  new  aircraft,  and 
they  were  able  to  maintain  better  sched- 
ules than  did  the  original  pilots  who  flew 
the  initial  transcontinental  flights.  No 
air  traffic  problems  were  involved  and  the 
participants  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  their  actions. 

For  the  50th  anniversary,  it  is  hoped 
these  pilots  will  again  be  permitted  to 
carry  airmail,  as  they  did  in  1960,  and 
transport  it  from  one  city  to  another. 
The  Postmaster  General  now  has  xuider 
consideration  the  fraternity's  official  re- 
quest for  permission  to  carry  airmail. 
Hopefully  it  will  be  approved.  A  recep- 
tion is  planned  at  each  of  the  airports 
involved — postmasters  and  mayors  are 
being  invited  to  participate. 

The  plans  described  will  commemorate 
a  most  significant  milestone  in  oiu-  Na- 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  sad  anniversary  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Baltic  peoples  and  their 
consequent  loss  of  freedoms  and  loss  of 
lives  and  great  sufferings  these  brave 
people  have  had  to  and  are  going 
through. 

Estonia,  Lithuania,  and  Latvia  lost 
their  freedom  and  Independence  when 
the  Soviets  invaded  and  occupied  these 
three  peace-loving  countries  on  June  15, 
1940.  After  the  Soviet's  troops  moved  in- 
to the  Baltic  republics,  one  of  the  most 
brutal  occupations  of  all  time  began. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Baits  were 
dragged  off  to  trains  and  jammed  into 
cars  without  food  or  water.  Many  died 
from  suffocation.  The  pitiful  survivors 
were  diunped  out  in  the  Arctic  or  Siberia. 
The  Baltic  peoples  have  never  experi- 
enced such  an  extermination  and  anni- 
hilation of  their  people  in  their  long  his- 
tory through  centuries  as  during  the  last 
three  decades.  Since  June  15,  1940,  these 
three  nations  have  lost  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  their  entire  population.  The 
genocidal  operations  and  practices  be- 
ing carried  out  by  the  Soviets  continue 
with  no  end  in  sight. 

On  June  21,  1965,  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  was  taken.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416  was  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  record  vote  of 
298  yeas  to  no  nays,  and  unanimously 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  on  October  22. 
1966.  The  resolution  states  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  416 
Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deporUtlons 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
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states  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  it. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurTing) .  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  SUtes  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the 
denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania, and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

As  a  proud  member  of  the  Americans 
for  Congressional  Action  To  Free  the 
Baltic  States,  a  nationwide  organization, 
I  encourage  each  of  you  to  join  in  with 
me  in  urging  President  Nixon  to  imple- 
ment this  very  important  legislation  by 
bringing  the  issue  of  the  liberation  of 
the  Baltic  States  to  the  United  Nations. 
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the  American  Airlines  Training  Center 
and  I  am  confident  of  its  continued  suc- 
cess. 


FORT    WORTH    WELCOMES    AMER- 
ICAN     TRAINING      CENTER 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congrat- 
ulate American  Airlines  on  the  dedica- 
tion of  its  new  Plight  Academy  and  ex- 
panded Stewardess  College  in  Fort 
Worth. 

Located  at  Greater  Southwest  Inter- 
national Airport,  these  two  schools  make 
up  the  American  Airlines  Training  Cen- 
ter, the  largest  and  most  advanced  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  center,  dedicated 
yesterday  is  now  open  and  ready  for  the 
challenging  1970's. 

Particular  congratulations  rightfully 
go  to  three  persons  in  the  American  Air- 
lines family.  The  Honorable  C.  R.  Smith 
was  American's  chief  executive  officer 
from  1934  to  1948  except  for  a  period 
during  World  War  II  when,  as  a  major 
general,  he  served  as  deputy  commander 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Transport  Command.  He 
left  the  airline  early  in  1968  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  President 
Lyndon  Johnson.  In  acknowledgment  of 
Mr.  Smith's  contributions,  the  center  is 
properly  dedicated  to  him. 

Further  recognition  goes  to  the  multi- 
million-mile  pilot,  Capt.  John  H.  Gib- 
son, a  vice  president  of  American  Air- 
lines who  will  be  managing  the  new 
Flight  Academy,  and  to  the  lovely  and 
distinguished  Miss  Millie  Alford  who  will 
be  directing  the  expanded  Stewardess 
College.  To  Captain  Gibson  and  Miss  Al- 
ford and  their  staffs  is  entrusted  the 
training  of  the  pilots  and  stewardesses 
of  the  future. 

While  the  original  Stewardess  College 
has  been  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Fort  Worth  community  for  over  a  decade, 
I  am  proud  to  welcome  the  additions  to 


PRESIDENT  OFFERS  NOTHING  NEW 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  President's  economic  report 
yesterday,  I  was  struck  by  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Nixon  to  realize  the  need  for  new 
approaches  to  the  problems  in  our  econ- 
omy. He  has  once  again  merely  asked 
the  American  people  for  more  time  for 
his  patently  ineffective  policies  to  take 
effect. 

The  two  most  significant  crises  con- 
fronting our  economy  today  are  unem- 
ployment and  inflation.  The  President 
yesterday  refused  to  address  himself  t» 
these  issues  in  any  but  a  very  cavalier 
fashion.  Regarding  imemployment,  Mr. 
Nixon  merely  observed  that  "the  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  have  jobs  is  the 
highest  in  our  history."  This,  to  my 
mind,  glosses  over  the  simple  fact  that 
the  number  of  Americans  imemployed 
today  is  climbing  to  tragic  levels. 

Responding  to  the  rampant  inflation 
which  is  dally  attacking  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  the  President  first 
implied  that  a  form  of  "jawboning" 
would  be  utilized — the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors'  "inflation  alert" — then 
categorically  denied  the  use  of  such  tac- 
tics. This  contradictory  approach  can 
only  serve  to  confuse  and  dislocate  con- 
scientious efforts  by  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  economic  structure  to  exercise  that 
elusive  entity,  "social  responsibility."  By 
refusing  to  deflne  what  he  meant  by  that 
terminology,  the  President  has  made  way 
for  a  veritable  Pandora's  Box  of  defi- 
nitions, all  of  which  are  vulnerable  to 
Presidential  disclaim  and  discredit.  No 
union  or  manufacturer  can  feel  any  re- 
sponsive restraint  under  this  enigipatic 
formula. 

I  thlQk  the  people  of  this  country  have 
had  enough  rhetoric  and  not  enough 
reality.  The  President  has  plied  Ameri- 
cans with  platitudes  instead  of  solutions. 

My  most  recent  newsletter  to  my  con- 
stituents deals  specifically  and  explicitly 
with  the  economic  ills  of  this  country 
and,  even  more  Importantly,  with  what 
must  be  done  to  cure  these  ills  in  a  re- 
sponsible and   timely  manner. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  include  the  text  of  that 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Congressman    Richard    T.    Hanna    Reports 
TO  You 

Dear  Friend:  Although  the  news  about  the 
Indochina  war  has  taken  the  major  bead- 
lines  recently.  It  has  not  obscured  the 
worsening  economic  situation  we  are  fac- 
ing. Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  indication 
of  the  serious  state  of  our  financial  structure 
has  been  the  precipitous  faU  In  the  stock 
market.  The  market  has  declined  almost  300 
points  since  the  end  of  1968. 

WhUe  the  stock  market  Itself  is  not  the 
best  indicator  of  the  nation's  economic 
health,  it  does  have  a  strong  relationship 
to    the    confidence    Investovs    have    in    the 
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Administration's  ability  to.  deal  with  rising 
costs,  unemployment,  falling  profits,  and 
decreasing  productivity.  The  economy  of  our 
local  area  has  been  particularly  hurt. 

These  very  specific  problems  are  raising 
serious  questions  that  are  not  being  an- 
swered by  the  Administration.  The  point, 
of  course,  is  that  the  present  high  interest, 
tight  money  policies  of  the  Administration 
are  causing  more  problems  than  they  are 
solving.  I  believe  It  would  be  helpful  if  I 
review  the  present  economic  conditions  and 
suggest  alternatives  to  the  present  ineffective 
policies. 

A  recession  with  inflation 

The  two  things  most  Administration  econ- 
omists agreed  could  never  happen,  a  recession 
with  a  high  rate  of  inflation,  are  precisely 
the  circumstances  of  our  present  situation. 
Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  most  recent 
economic  indicators.  They  are  anything  but 
encouraging. 

Unemployment  nationally  and  in  our  area 
has  been  skyrocketing.  The  national  adjusted 
rate  of  April  is  now  4.8%.  The  rate  increase 
over  March  was  the  highest  in  10  years.  Ear- 
lier this  year,  the  chief  economic  advisors 
to  the  President,  Arthur  Bums  and  Paul 
McCracken,  both  testified  before  my  Com- 
mittee that  unemployment  would  probably 
not  exceed  4.2%.  Now  they  are  saying  5%. 

In  our  area,  unemployment  has  risen  by 
almost  a  third  since  March  of  1969.  At  that 
time,  the  rate  was  about  4%.  This  past 
March,  it  had  gone  up  to  5.3%,  and  we  can 
expect,  when  the  April  figures  are  released. 
it  will  be  much  higher. 

AEROSPACE    AND    CONSTRUCTION    INDUSTRY 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Two  Vital  Industries  have  been  very  seri- 
ously hit  with  unemployment.  Both  the  local 
aerospace  and  construction  Industries  have 
been  confronted  with  serious  slowdowns  and 
layoffs.  Local  aerospace  Jobs  have  declined 
almost  22%  since  their  peak  in  December  of 
1967.  At  the  end  of  March,  almost  30%  of  our 
area's  construction  workers  were  unemployed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  local  commu- 
nity, the  layoffs,  particularly  in  aerospace, 
have  been  very  harmful.  Thousands  of  engi- 
neers and  scientists  who  have  been  working 
in  the  industry  for  years  are  now  finding 
themselves  unemployable.  There  is  a  real 
danger  that  the  Important  North  American 
Rockwell  airframe  development  team  may 
break  up.  thereby  causing  a  serious  loss  to 
our  national  technological  program.  Dwin- 
dling Administration  support  for  our  scien- 
tific and  technological  communities  are  un- 
dermining not  only  our  industrial  competi- 
tive strength,  but  also  our  effective  ability  to 
deal  with  the  problems  in  our  environment 
and  our  cities.  The  cost  of  putting  this  ex- 
pertise back  together  again  will  be  immense. 

PRICES  STILL  GOING  UP 

Despite  the  serious  unemployment  picture 
caused  by  the  deliberate  economic  policies  of 
the  Administration,  there  has  been  almost  no 
success  in  controlling  inflation. 

The  overall  price  index  rose  by  6"^;  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1970.  The  cost  of  living 
index  Is  still  racing  at  an  adjusted  pace  of 
over  7%  nationally,  close  to  8%  in  our  area. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you?  It  means,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, that  if  your  family  Income  is  $10,000  a 
year  you  will  pay  $800  more  this  year,  than 
last,  for  the  exact  same  goods  and  services. 

One  of  the  biggest  factors  In  the  dramatic 
rise  In  the  cost  of  living  has  been  excessively 
high  interest  rates.  In  another  deliberate, 
and  most  111  advised,  move  this  Administra- 
tion sent  interest  rates  soeulng  to  historic 
highs.  This  move,  rather  than  controlling  In- 
flation, has  helped  spur  It  as  well  as  sending 
the  entire  home  building  and  finance  indus- 
tries Into  one  of  its  deepest  depressions  in 
history. 
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HIGH    INTEREST    RATKS    AlH)    THE     HO  MI    BUTEB 

Our  community  has  suffered  In  srdliifttely 
from  tills  high  Interest  policy.  As  1 1  aenUoned 
earlier,  high  Interest  rates  have  caused  a 
steady  downtrend  In  bousing  staru  and  have 
thrown  thousands  of  local  co  istructlon 
workers  out  of  their  Jobs. 

Growing  famUles  looking  for  ne  v  housing 
have  found  themselves  having  to  pay  more 
than  one-third  of  their  monthly  lacomes  to 
meet  the  high  mortgage  payments 

Do  you  remember  when  you  c<  uld  get  a 
64 -"c  mortgage  on  a  new  house?  It  wasn't 
that  long  ago.  This  time  In  1968  you  were 
able  to  get  a  convenUonal  mc  rtgage  at 
around  S^i''.  ■  Tour  monthly  payments  for 
principal  and  interest  on  a  $25.0(K]  house,  on 
a  30  year  mortgage,  ran  you  abo  it  «156  In 
May  of  1968.  Today.  Just  two  yesrs  later,  a 
mortgage  on  a  •25.000  house  will  cost  S'i'^. 
plus  points,  and  your  monthly  pa  rment  will 
be  •192  a  month — $36  more  a  month  just 
to  pay  the  Interest.  And  of  cou^&^  inflation 
will  make  that  825,000  house  In  1968  cost 
closer  to  »30.000  today. 

Not  only  have  the  high  Interest  rates 
caused  your  mortgages  to  cost  mo  ne  but  also 
your  property  taxes.  Necessary  lacal  needs 
such  as  sewer  facilities,  school  bui  dings,  and 
roads  are  financed  by  bonds  sold  I  y  our  local 
clUes  Municipal  bonds,  when  tley  can  be 
marketed,  are  going  at  all-time  hlsh  Interest 
rates.  And  you  know  who  pays  the  bill  for 
these  high  rates— the  property  tai  payer. 

fAIXINS    PmOJTTS    AMD    PBODtK:  mrlT 

The  most  serious  indicators  leflectlng  a 
deepening  recession  are.  of  oourw  .  decUnlng 
profits  and  the  faltering  gross  national  prod- 

"  A  survey  Just  completed  by  Fit  5t  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  reports  -A  steady 
stream  of  disappointing  corportte  reports, 
which  showed  earnings  even  low  it  than  ex- 
pected in  the  first  quarter,  was  one  of  the 
factors  that  helped  plunge  stoc  c  prices  to 
the  lowest  level  in  over  six  yean    .  .  ." 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  "The  sharp 
reduction  in  profits— over  9  per  i  ent  from  a 
year  earlier— confirms  earlier  in(  Ucatlona  of 
a  developing  recession." 

On  the  serious  condition  of  ox  r  gross  na- 
tional product,  the  Wall  Street  Fournal  re- 
ported ■'.  .  .  physical  output  of  srlvate  and 
TOvemment  goods  and  services— (  ecreased  at 
a  3'i  annual  rate  in  the  first  quarter.  This 
is  aUnost  twice  as  rapid  a  fallotf  is  the  1.6<"r 
rate  reported  earUer,  and  is  the  steepest  slide 
in  real  output  since  the  same  riite  in  1960, 
a  recognised  period  ot  recession.' 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  summ(  d  up  Amer- 
ica's   deteriorating    economy    b:r    reporting 

that: 

"Industrial  production  resumid  its  long 
decline  In  AprU  after  a  flUlp  In  Itarch. 

•Personal  income  In  April  '?ould  have 
fallen  for  the  first  time  In  almost  five  years, 
but  was  saved  by  a  surge  in  So<  ial  Security 
checks. 

"Corporate  profits  fell  sharply  in  the  first 
quarter  to  the  loweat  level  since  jlate  1967. 

"Overall  lnfl*Uon  in  the  first  (quarter  was 
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co-authored  six  major  pieces  of  legislation, 
one  which  has  passed  but  has  not  been  Im- 
plemented by  the  President,  and  one  which 
will  soon  pass.  All  of  these  bills,  if  Imple- 
mented win  lower  Intereet  rates,  help  curtail 
inflation,  assist  small  businessmen,  and  save 
the  homebuilding  Industry  from  complete 
collapse. 

Strong  measures  are  needed.  Since  1969  I 
have  advocated  selective  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. A  recent  survey  in  our  district  suggests 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  favor 
stieh  action.  Even  Mr.  Bums,  the  Chairman 
of  the  ^deral  Reserve,  believes  the  President 
must  now  move  In  this  direction. 

One  of  the  bills  I  co-authored  and  helped 
pass  permits  the  President  to  implement 
selective  credit  controls.  He  has  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  this  tool  and  as  a  result  market 
interest  rates  keep  rising  and  money  flows 
away  from  highly  productive  areas  such  as 
homebuilding.  These  controls  must  be  Im- 
plemented now! 

The  President  must  Insist  on  and  create 
policies  that  will  channel  money  into  more 
productive  areas — activities  that  create  Jobs' 
and  a  strong  turnover  In  capital. 

We  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the 
bland  reassurances  from  the  Administration 
that  their  economic  policies  are  "on  sched- 
ule "  One  high  Administration  oCBclal  sar- 
castically commented,  "Sure  we're  on  sched- 
ule: we're  ahead  of  schedule  in  getting  to 
high  unemployment,  and  we're  behind  sched- 
ule In  reducing  excessive  Inflation.  Just  aver- 
age those  two  things  out  and  you  can  see 
we're  on  schedule." 

The  present  policies  have  proved  bankrupt. 
Almost  every  indicator  dearly  reflects  the 
danger  our  economy  is  In.  The  program  out- 
lined above  Is  a  constructive  alternative  to 
the  present  damaging  policies. 

In  my  next  report,  I  will  update  the  situa- 
tion and  report  on  the  progress  being  made. 

HOW  INFLATION  AFFECTS  YOU«  PAYCHECK 
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June  13,  1969. 

Dear  Dad:  This  will  be  a  lltUe  bit  late,  but 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  thinking  of 
you,  and  saying  a  special  prayer  for  you, 
this  Fathers  Day.  I  hope  that  someday,  I 
win  be  just  as  good  In  raising  my  children 
as  you  were  In  bringing  up  the  six  of  us. 
God  couldn't  have  given  us  a  better  Father. 

You've  given  each  one  of  us  one  or  more 
of  your  unique  traits,  physically,  mentally, 
and  moraUy.  We  may  not  all  have  red  hair, 
but  we're  all  tall  and  handsome  like  you. 
We  may  not  have  been  scholars  In  school,  but 
we  all  have  more  brains  and  common  sense 
than  most  to  use  outside  of  school  where 
they  are  even  more  Important.  As  far  as 
morals  go.  we  are  all  good  Christians.  We 
may  not  be  angels  all  the  time  but  we  always 
try  to  do  what's  best  in  the  eyes  of  Ood,  and 
we  do  know  right  from  wrong.  My  brothers 
and  I  know  that  we  are  better  than  the 
rest  because  our  father  Is. 

You  have  given  us  everything.  Dad,  and 
we  will  give  you  everything  of  ourselves  In 
return.  God  Bless  You  on  this  very  special 
Fathers  Day,  June  15,  1969. 

Your  proud  and  admiring  son, 

Danny. 
PS— Tour  Memorial  Day  address  was  the 
greatest  yet.  Dad. 


BABE  RUTH  BASEBALL 
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Latest     Change 


Weekly  pay,  typical  worker... 

Federal  taie?  (mcome  aiitl 
Social  Sacanty) 

"Inflatioa  tai".  reflectHif 
11  5  pertent  increase  in 
living  cssti  in  past  2  yaart. 
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A  FATHER'S   DAY   TRIBUTE 


much  worse  than  reported  earlK 
output  feU  twice  as  laai  as  est 
InaUy. 

•The  II.S.   balance   of   paym« 
deeply  back  Into  deficit  In  the  fij 

WHAT    irOST   BE   DONE    Nl 

As  early  as  1968  I  demonstrat 
over  the  economic  warning  sig 
evident  even  then.  I  introduced  liegUlatlon  at 
that  time  to  assist  home  building  and  keep 
interest  rates  stable.  During  15  89  and  this 
year  I  have  taken  the  floor  repefitedly.  writ- 
ten the  President  time  and  again,  and  have 
met  with  tiie  Presidents  leading  economic 
advlaocs  on  numerous  occasions  to  protest 
current  policies  and  offer  alterni  tlves.  I  have 
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its   plunged 
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HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    KEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  IS.  1970 

Mr,  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago 
a  proud  U.S.  Marine  wrote  his  last  letter 
to  his  proud  father.  It  was  a  Fathers  Day 
greeting  frc«n  Pfc.  Daniel  G.  O'Connell. 
USMC,  a  dedicated  young  American,  to 
Mr.  Walter  G.  O'Connell,  a  loving  father 
and  distinguished  educator,  written  on 
June  13,  1969.  Eteniel  was  killed  in  action 
in  Vietnam  6  days  later. 

It  is  a  short,  simple  letter,  but  Its  mes- 
sage is  a  moving,  living  tribute  to  the 
deep  affection,  the  loyalty  and  warmth, 
mutual  imderstanding  and  Joy  which  is 
the  base  of  the  relationship  of  father  to 
son  and  son  to  father.  The  letter  follows: 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE     : 

or    fXOBIDA  ; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    ' 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker; 
I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  paying  tribute  to  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Halls  of  the 
Congress  echo  with  as  many  glowing 
tributes  for  a  national  hero  as  has  been 
spoken  in  support  of  the  great  Babe 
Ruth  and  the  ideals  for  which  he  stood. 
In  my  opinion,  no  American  has  been 
better  loved  in  our  history  than  the  im- 
mortal Babe  who  rose  from  the  tragip 
shadows  of  an  orphan's  life  to  become 
the  idol  of  a  nation  for  generations. 

Surely  no  greater  tribute  can  be  pai^ 
to  any  man  than  has  been  done  for  Babe 
Ruth  in  the  organizing  some  19  years 
ago  of  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  which  per- 
petuates his  memory  in  the  way  which 
he  would  have  loved  best — the  training 
of  young  men  in  the  American  tradi-f 
tlons  of  sportsmanship,  understanding 
of  teamwork,  and  competitive  spirit. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  bears  his  name,  Babe  Ruth 
has  helped  to  prevent  delinquency  and  to 
provide  greater  moral  foimdations 
through  recreation  for  young  Americans 
and  their  families.  Many  of  the  young- 
sters who  are  a  part  of  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
bsdl  were  bom  long  after  the  famed 
"Sultan  of  Swat"  thrilled  the  world  with 
his  714th  and  last  home  run  in  1935,  yet 
they  are  the  beneficiaries  of  his  great 
humanitarianism. 

I  commend  all  of  those  who  have  given 
so  much  of  their  time  and  efforts  toward 
the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  so  many 
youngsters  by  their  support  of  Ruth 
BasebalL 


June  18,  1970 


INFLATION— ARTHUR  A.  SMITH 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
lots  of  Smith's  in  this  country  but  there 
is  only  one  Arthur  A.  Smith.  He  just 
wrote  his  final  monthly  newsletter  on 
June  15  for  the  First  National  Bank.  For 
20  years  we  have  all  looked  forward  to 
Smith's  salty,  factual  analysis  of  busi- 
ness and  finance  that  comes  out  the  first 
of  each  month. 

Arthur  Smith  is  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
For  many  years  he  was  an  economics  pro- 
fessor at  Southern  Methodist  University 
where  the  conservative  economic  prin- 
ciples he  taught  are  being  actively  fol- 
lowed by  successful  alumni  all  over 
America. 

Then  he  moved  downtown  to  our  na- 
tionally recognized  First  National  Bank 
in  Dallas.  He  became  not  only  the  econ- 
omist but  is  now  the  senior  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Read  the  solid  analysis  of  inflation.  It 
has  ideas  that  speak  plainly  to  us  in  Con- 
gress. This  is  Arthiu-  Smith's  final  letter 
and  it  is  a  great  one. 

The  newsletter  follows : 

Newsletter  bt  Arthur  A.  Smith 

The  Administration  has  asked  Congress  to 
ralce  the  legal  limit  of  the  Federal  debt  by 
(18  billion  to  a  record  high  of  $395  billion. 
This  is  discouraging  after  a  build-up  of 
hope  that  Uncle  Sam's  finances  would  be 
subjected  to  greater  discipline.  It  anticipates 
more  budget  deficits. 

The  statutory  debt  limit  has  been  raised 
so  many  times  that  the  word  "limit"  has  lost 
Its  conventional  meaning. 

The  debt  limitation  takes  two  forms:  (1) 
permanent  and  (2)  temporary.  Be  assured 
that  the  "permanent"  Isn't  permanent!  At 
present  the  limitation  Is  a  temporary  one  at 
M77  binion  until  June  30.  1970.  when  It 
reverts  to  the  present  "permanent"  limit  of 
»33S  billion;  then  on  June  30,  1971,  the 
'latter  goes  up  to  9380  billion.  Now  the  Ad- 
ministration asks  for  a  temporary  increase  of 
(18  billion  from  the  present  temporary  limit 
of  (377  blUlon  because  the  amount  presently 
outstanding  subject  to  debt  limitation  Is  al- 
ready close  to  (377  billion.  You  figure  out 
the  prospects  of  bringing  this  back  to  $365 
billion  In  two  weeks — dim  prospects,  for  sure! 
You  can  bet  that  come  June  30.  1971,  the 
then  "permanent"  celling  of  (380  billion  will 
not  suffice  either.  Why  do  Intelligent  adults 
create  such  a  diabolical  delusion?  Who  Is 
kidding  whom? 

After  at  least  nine  of  the  most  prosi>erous 
years  In  our  history  (prosperous  In  the  sense 
of  highest  economic  level ) ,  you  might  won- 
der why  the  Federal  Government  was  not 
able  to  reduce  Its  Indebtedness.  Or  you 
might  ask:  "If  Uncle  Sam  cannot  keep  his 
fiscal  house  in  order  In  the  best  of  economic 
times,  when  wUl  he  ever  do  so?"  Basically  the 
answer  Is  that  there  has  been  no  real  Inten- 
tion to  control  the  debt — no  serious  thought 
of  ever  paying  It  off,  or  even  reducing  It  very 
much. 

On  the  contrary,  the  kind  of  fiscal  poUcy 
deliberately  followed  since  1961  utilized  defi- 
cit financing  as  a  major  stimulant  to  ad- 
vance the  economy — a  policy  not  even  sus- 
pended, let  alone  abandoned,  when  the  Viet 
Nam  war  accelerated.  And  unUke  the  World 
War  11  period  when  about  60%  of  the  mili- 
tary costs  were  financed  on  credit,  we  have 
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not  employed  direct  controls  of  any  kind 
(wage,  price,  production,  or  rationing  con- 
trols ) . 

The  above  prodigal  fiscal  policy  (the  brain- 
child of  the  New  Economists)  has  been  al- 
most entirely  responsible  for  Inflation — so 
much  inflation  In  fact  that  the  Government 
Itself  Is  now  caught  In  Its  own  trap  since  It 
must  pay  high  prices  for  what  It  buys,  the 
same  as  you  and  I,  and  must  pay  high  inter- 
est on  borrowed  money — on  the  vast  amount 
of  refinanced  debt  constantly  being  rolled 
over  as  well  as  on  new  debt  created  by  failure 
to  balance  the  budget. 

The  following  table  shows  how  much  the 
Federal  Interest-bearing  debt  has  grown  and 
how  interest  costs  have  mounted  just  since 
1961:      -' 


Total 

interest- 

Computed 

Average 

End  of 

bearing 

Computed 

annual 

maturity 

fiscal 

public 

annual 

interes. 

of  the 

year  or 

debt 

interest 

rate 

debt 

month 

(billions) 

(billions) 

(percent) 

(months) 

1961 

$288 

t8.8 

3.072 

54 

1962 

294 

9.5 

3.239 

59 

1963. 

302 

10. 1 

3.360 

61 

1964 

307 

10.9 

3.560 

60 

1965 

313 

11.5 

3.678 

64 

1966 

315 

12.5 

3.988 

59 

1967. 

322 

13.0 

4.039 

55 

1968 

344 

15.4 

4.499 

50 

1969 

352 

17.1 

4.891 

48 

1970  Mar.. 

370 

20.2 

5.503 

42 

Source:  Treasury  Bulletin.  April,  1970.  pp.  23.  24. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  po- 
litical leaders  of  both  major  parties  fell  for 
such  bad  financial  policy.  Deficit  financing 
was  easier  than  raising  enough  taxes  to 
cover  bigger  and  bigger  spending  programs. 
Furthermore,  the  policy  met  with  popular 
favor,  even  from  Industrial  and  financial 
leaders  who  should  have  known  better. 
Surely  they  must  have  been  sufficiently 
knowledgeable  of  history  to  realize  that  It 
would  lead  to  serious  economic  trouble  In 
time.  Maybe  they  just  did  not  care! 

At  any  rate,  the  Interest-bearing  Federal 
debt  Increased  (84.3  billion  from  June  30. 
1961,  to  March  31,  1970.  This  was  (84.3  bil- 
lion that  taxpayers  did  not  have  to  pay, 
so  to  the  unwary  It  might  have  seemed  like 
a  good  thing,  but  since  the  whole  process 
was  Infiatlonary  (prices  going  up  28%  In  the 
period).  Inflation  has  eaten  up  far  more 
than  (84.3  billion  and  left  us  with  a  head- 
ache we  are  likely  to  have  for  a  long  time. 
And  don't  overlook  the  fact  that  annual 
Interest  costs  on  total  debt  Increased  from 
(8.8  bUUon  oii^  June  30,  1961,  to  (20.2  bil- 
lion on  March  31,  1970.  It  was  a  bad  deal  any 
way  you  look  at  It. 

It  was  more  especially  a  bad  deal  for  the 
low-  and  middle-Income  classes  since  In- 
flation hurts  them  far  out  of  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  taxes  they  would  have  paid 
under  balanced  budgets.  In  other  words. 
Inflation  has  cost  them  much  much  more 
than  their  share  of  the  taxes  that  would 
have  been  required  under  balanced  budg- 
ets. Yet  some  of  the  principal  perpetrators 
of  the  Great  Society  posed  as  friends  of  the 
little  man,  and  now  under  a  government 
whose  Congress  Is  Democratic  and  whose  Ad- 
ministration Is  Republican,  the  chances  of 
a  dlfl^rent  policy  stlU  seem  remote.  Pew,  if 
any,  political  leaders  on  either  side  care  to 
Impose  the  fiscal  discipline  essential  to  the 
restoration  of  confidence  In  the  dollar's  sta- 
bility. Little  wonder  that  so  many  pteople 
here  and  abroad  adamantly  refuse  to  believe 
Inflation  In  the  United  States  will  l>e  stopped 
any  time  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

A  prominent  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  attorney, 
surely  well  grounded  In  economics,  wrote  me 
at  length  recently  pointing  out  that  "a  work- 
able  solution   of   our   economic   and   social 
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problems  Is  frustrated  by  mixing  with  It  a 
predominant  factor  of  political  expediency." 
And  this  is  true.  We  see  on  every  hand  deci- 
sions that  are  motivated  by  political  con- 
siderations primarily  and  by  economic  con- 
siderations only  secondarily.  A  good  example 
Is  the  Federal  budget.  Despite  all  the  fan- 
fare In  January  about  an  antl-lnflatlon 
budget  for  fiscal  1971,  the  budget  as  finally 
adopted  was  the  highest  In  our  history,  call- 
ing for  record  spending.  With  Its  thoughts 
on  this  faU's  Congressional  election  and  on 
the  Presidential  election  of  1972,  Washington 
simply  will  not  cut  spending. 

My  correspondent  In  St.  Paul  is  inclined 
to  place  much  of  the  blame  on  the  electorate 
who.  after  all,  cannot  escape  responsibility  In 
a  representative  democracy.  He  says:  "The 
fact  Is  the  general  mood  of  the  public  Is  to 
let  Inflation  run,  notwithstanding  dis- 
pleasure with  mounting  labor  and  commodity 
costs.  The  mood  Is  reflected  In  Congressional 
actions  which  expand  governmental  outlays 
In  almost  every  area  of  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic affairs.  We  see  the  passage  of  a  Wel- 
fare BUI,  with  a  guaranteed  annual  wage,  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  House.  Passage 
of  the  1969  Tax  Act  did  nothing  to  dampen 
the  expectation  of  further  inflation.  W«*no- 
tlce  the  relaxation  of  monetary  and  fiscal  re- 
straints by  the  Administration.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  reduces  the  marginal  require- 
ments for  corporate  stocks,  a  stimulation  to 
speculation." 

Most  sobering  Is  the  reader's  statement: 
"There  Is  an  undercurrent  running  in  the 
lives  of  many  today  which  is  responsible  for 
our  economic  predicament.  It  Is  propensity 
to  get  paid  without  furnishing  a  service — 
to  enjoy  prosperity  without  productive  effort. 
There  is  growing  unwillingness  to  recognize 
duties  and  the  necessity  of  paying  and  serv- 
ing for  the  privilege  of  living  In  an  organized 
society.  TTie  'economic  and  social  virtue  of 
prospering  by  one's  own  efforts  seems  out- 
moded. Instead  there  Is  a  growing  prc^enslty 
to  resort  to  legal  plunder  of  property  owners 
by  political  and  governmental  means — In- 
flation is  one  of  the  Insidious  methods  of 
taxation  to  bring  this  about." 

This  is  frightening,  and  all  the  more  so 
because  there  appears  to  be  no  satisfactory, 
workable  means  of  stopping  a  trend  that  can 
only  destroy  the  system  (political  and  eco- 
nomic) under  which  America  rose  to  great- 
ness. Private  capitalism  has  not  failed.  Com- 
petitive free  enterprise  is  not  Inherently  evil. 
Under  no  form  of  government  yet  devised 
does  the  Individual  have  greater  liberty  than 
under  the  democratic  form.  Yet  with  each 
passing  generation  there  has  been  less  appre- 
ciation of  these  Institutions  and  an  increas- 
ing inclination  on  the  part  of  many  In- 
dividuals to  blame  the  system  for  their  own 
failures.  Some  people  even  would  destroy 
the  system  vtrithout  a  single  thought  of  an 
alternative. 

Sometimes  when  I  feel  most  depressed  by 
our  shortcomings.  I  take  renewed  hope  by 
asking  myself  where  I  would  go  If  I  left  the 
United  States — or  under  what  other  system 
would  I  prefer  to  live.  Maybe  we  should  ask 
ourselves  how  many  people  elsewhere  In  the 
world  would  migrate  to  this  country  if  we 
removed  all  immigration  restrictions  and  if 
the  people  were  free  to  leave  where  they  are! 

Finally,  we  can  take  greatest  consolation. 
I  believe,' from  America's  history.  Our  coun- 
try has  had  her  share  of  crises  before;  and 
despite  prophets  of  doom  who  predicted  the 
nation  would  not  survive,  she.  like  Phoenix, 
the  miraculous  bird  In  Egyptian  religion, 
fabled  to  live  for  500  years,  to  be  consumed 
In  fire  by  its  own  acts,  only  to  rise  in  youth- 
ful freshness  and  vigor  from  Its  own  ashes, 
will  endure  and  emerge  greater.  Someone,  I 
have  forgotten  who,  said  that  "democracyJ^ 
is  like  a  raft  upon  rough  seas — we  always 
have  our  feet  wet,  but  we  don't  sink." 
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EXPANDTNO   POWER    CAPACITY   IN 
NEW  ENGLAND,  1967-^8 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  irrw  hakvsBike 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 1  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  magnitude  of  the  effort  thatjthe  elec- 
tric companies  of  New  England  fere  mak- 
ing to  increase  the  electric  pover  gen- 
erating capacity  of  our  region. 

Since  the  year  1966.  the  eleciric  com- 
panies of  New  EIngland  have  ordered,  in- 
stalled, or  placed  under  construction  a 
total  of  21  new  plants  or  units^  ranging 
from  340,000  to  1  million  kilowatts  in 
generating  capacity,  together  represent- 
ing a  total  of  12  million  kilowatjts  of  new 
power  capacity  for  our  reg  on.  The 
names,  locations,  capacity,  and  year  of 
scheduled  operation  of  each  olj  these  21 
new  plants  or  units  are  as  f ollowk : 


YeM   State  and  location 


1967 
196( 


1968 
1968 

1969 
M70 
1871 

1971 
1971 
1971 
1972 

1972 
1973 

1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1975 
197S 
1976 


MasMCliusetts:  New  Boston  No. 2... 
Connecticut: 

Connecticut  Yankee 

Bridgepo't  Harbor 

New  Hampshire:  MKrimac 

Masucbu  setts: 

Canal  No.  I 

Brijrton  Point  No.  3 

Connecticut:  Millstone  Point  No.  1... 

Vermont:  Vermont  Yankee 

Massachusetts: 

Pilgrim  

Northfield  Mountain 

Motitville 

Nsine   lUme  Yankee 

Massactiu  setts: 

Salem  Harbor 

Brayton  Point  No.  4 

Connecticut: 

Millstone  Point  No.  2 

Undetermined  location 

Massachusetts:  Bear  Swamp 

New  Hampshire:  Undetefmmed  locstioii 

Vermont   Vermont 

Massactiusetls  Canal  No.  2 

Connecticut.  Souttiwest  Connecticet... 
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while  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  inflation 
woods,  that,  thanks  to  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's attack  on  the  core  of  the  prob- 
lem, results  are  beginning  to  show. 

Significant  steps  have  been  taken  to 
cool  the  overheated  economy.  For  one, 
fiscal  policy  and  monetary  policy  are  now 
in  step,  with  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
permitting  only  a  slow  rate  of  expansion 
in  the  money  supply.  The  administration 
is  working  closely  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve toward  the  objective  of  cooling  in- 
flation. Moreover,  economic  indicators 
are  turning.  The  weight  of  evidence  sug- 
gests the  current  decline  will  not  extend 
much  beyond  the  midpoint  of  the  year. 
Some  of  the  factors  sustaining  this  view 
include  an  advance  of  outlays  by  State 
and  local  governments;  a  slight  revival  in 
residential  construction;  and  incresise  of 
consumer  spending  for  some  goods  and 
services. 

While  there  Is  no  easy  or  painless  way 
to  achieve  economic  stability,  we  are 
making  progress.  Economic  stability  Is 
nearer  than  most  people  are  now  willing 
to  acknowledge. 
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Kilowatt 


400.000 

57S.000 
390.000 
340,000 

S60.000 
625,000 
650.000 
540,000 

650.000 

;,  000, 000 

400.000 
155.000 

'  465.000 
450.000 

830.000 
400.000 
600,000 
500,000 
400,000 
560,000 
800,000 


I  should  add  that  each  of  ;hese  new 
Installations  is  or  will  be  inten  onnected, 
one  with  the  others,  and  witi  each  of 
the  other  major  power  supply  areas  of 
the  Northeast,  by  a  new,  hig^  capacity 
extra-high-voltage  transmisiSon  grid. 
Operations  arc  being  coordin»ted  from 
a  single,  new  central  dispatching  center 
In  New  England.  The  lower  co$t  is  being 
made  available  to  all  consumers  in  New 
England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  effort  is  |oth  note 
worthy    and    commendable, 
result  in  meaningfully  lower 
the  consimiing  public. 


It    should 
rates  for 


ECONOMIC  STABILITY  13  NEAR 


THE  CHALLENGE  TO  CHANGE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 


HON.  WILEY  RIAYNE 

or  IOWA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  BBPRBSEltTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1)70 
Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 1  is  appar- 
ent that  people  are  becoming|  impatient 
about  inflation. 

This  is  natural  and  to  b^  expected. 
They  want  prompt  results. 
I  would  point  out  to  such  persons  that 


or   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Don  H. 
Clausen  of  California,  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  to  a  high  school 
graduating  class  in  his  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  have  read  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks with  great  interest  and  believe 
they  spell  out  a  viable  and  meaningful 
challenge  to  the  young  people  of  our 
Nation. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Clausen's  excel- 
lent address  merits  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  everyone  genmnely  con- 
cerned about  young  America  during  the 
"decade  of  the  1970's,"  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  insert  the  full  text  of  the  gentleman's 
remarks  in  the  Record: 
Commencement  Address  bt  the  Honor- 
AXix  Don  H.  Claitsen 
It  Is  lnde«d  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for 
me  to  address  the  Areata  High  School 
graduating  class  of  1970. 

I  know  you  are  glad  for  the  occasion  and 
BO  are  we.  Down  deep  you  want  to  get  that 
paraphernalia  off  and  get  a  crack  at  life.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  world  needs 
you.  This  is  a  time  of  change  and  the  "Decade 
of  the  70'8"  Is  "The  Challenge  of  Change" — 
greater  now  than  at  any  time  In  modem 
American  history.  There  are  many  changes 
to  be  made  and  you  are  the  ones  to  make 
them. 

Like  many  generations  before  you.  there 
Is  a  natural  and  burning  desire  to  make 
the  world  a  better  and  safer  place  In  which 
to  live.  This  Is  commendable  and  to  your 
great  credit,  for.  If  It  did  not  exist  within 
you.  the  world  would  surely  be  doomed. 

During  your  high  school  years,  you  no 
doubt  have  come  to  realize  one  of  the 
strangest  of  all  human  traits — I  speak  of 
man's  Inherent  resistance  and  reluctance  to 
change.  Unfortunately,  there  are  those  In 
every  society  who  are  Inclined  to  oppose  any 


major  changes,  feeling  it  Is  a  repudiation  of 
the  past.  There  are  those  who  resist  the 
"winds  of  change"  feeling  that  "this  too 
shall  pass"  and  aU  wlU  be  calm  again.  Un- 
doubtedly, you  have  heard  those  who  say 
forthrlghtly:  "There's  nothing  wrong  with 
young  people  today  that  ten  years,  a  family, 
a  mortgage,  and  car  payments  won't  cure." 
Those  who  maintain  this  kind  of  "totally 
negative"  attitude  about  young  people  to- 
day, have  somehow  failed  to  note  the  fact 
that  times  are  changing.  They  fall  to  realize 
or  consider  that  a  high  school  valedictorian 
of  1938,  would  have  trouble  with  passing 
the  entrance  exams  at  any  modern  college  or 
university,  today.  And,  one  thing  you  should 
remember  now  Is  that  much  of  the  Informa- 
tion that  was  current  when  you  arrived  at 
Areata  High  School  four  years  ago.  Is  now 
comparatively  obsolete! 

You,  after  all.  are  the  beneficiaries  of  an 
on-going  scientific,  technological  and  com- 
munications revolution.  This  generation  Is 
really  "tuned  In".  The  average  pre-school 
child  today  Is  being  exposed  to  about  4,000 
hours  of  television.  While  each  of  you  re- 
ceived approximately  12,000  hours  of  class- 
room exposure  at  Areata  High  School,  you 
were  also  subjected  to  about  15,000  hours  of 
TV  exposure  during  the  same  period.  Within 
the  confines  of  your  living  rooms,  you  have 
experienced  on-the-spot  combat  In  Vietnam, 
campus  riots,  assassination  of  political  lead- 
ers, civil  rights  and  peace  demonstrations, 
the  wide,  wide  world  of  sports,  and  man's 
first  walk  on  the  moon. 

All  I'm  really  saying  is,  that,  conventional 
educational  InsUtutlons  do  not  have  a  mo- 
nopoly on  education  or  dispensing  Infor- 
mation. Students  today  are  getting  greater 
exposure  to  life  as  It  really  is— than  ever 
before  in  history. 

In  recent  years  It  has  been  popular  in 
some  circles  to  blame  your  parents  and 
grandparents  for  all  the  Ills  of  society— to 
blame  them  for  the  failures  and  to  criticize 
them  for  the  shortcomings. 

Not  long  ago  an  educator  from  North- 
western University  got  together  some  facts 
about  these  two  generations — your  parents 
and  grandparents — ^that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you. 

Within  Just  five  decades,  from  1919-1969. 
these  people  have,  by  their  toU  increased 
your  Ufe  expectancy  by  approximately  60%, 
while  cutting  the  average  work  day  by  one 
third. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  given  you 
a  far  healthier  world  than  they  found.  TB 
is  now  almost  unheard  of,  dreaded  polio 
is  no  longer  a  medical  mystery,  and  we  no 
longer  have  to  fear  wide-spread  epidemics 
of  flu,  typhus,  dlptherla.  smallpox.  iCMlet 
fever,  measles  or  mumps. 

Because  of  the  vast  Improvements  In  food 
and  nutritional  technology,  you  are  the  tall- 
est, healthiest,  brightest,  and  probably  the 
best  looking  generation  to  Inhabit  the  land. 
These  are  the  people  who  fought  man's 
grisliest  war.  They  defeated  the  tyranny  of 
Hitler  and  who,  when  It  was  over,  had  the 
compassion  to  spend  billions  of  their  tax  ^ 
dollars  to  help  their  former  enemies  rebuild 
their  homelands.  -^ 

They  built  literally  thousands  of  new 
schools,  trained  and  hired  tens  of  thousands 
of  teachers,  made  higher  education  a  very 
real  possibility  for  millions — where  once  It 
was  a  luxury  reserved  to  the  very  wealthy. 
They  made  a  start,  although  a  late  one, 
in  healing  the  scars  of  the  earth  and  In  fight- 
ing pollution  and  the  destruction  of  our 
natural  environment.  They  set  Into  motion 
new  laws  giving  conservation  in  this  coun- 
try new  meaning,  and  they  set  aside  land 
for  you  and  your  children  to  snjoy  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

And.  while  they  have  done  all  these  things, 
they  have  had  some  setbacks.  They  have 
not  yet  found  an  alternative  to  war,  nor  for 
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racial  hatred.  Perhaps  you.  of  this  gradu- 
ating class,  will  perfect  the  necessary  social 
mechanisms  by  which  all  people  may  follow 
their  ambitions  In  peace  and  freedom. 

But  they — your  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents— made  more  progress  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows  than  In  any  previous  era  and  if 
your  generation  can  make  as  much  progress. 
In  as  many  fields,  as  they  have,  you  should 
be  able  to  solve  a  good  many  of  the  world's 
and  the  nation's  remaining  Ills. 

So.  on  this  graduation  day  when  we  rec- 
ognize the  accomplishments  of  so  many,  I 
would  like  to  recognize  and  commend  your 
parents  and  grandparents  here  tonight,  ask 
them  to  please  stand,  and  I  believe  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  they,  too.  deserve  a  re- 
sounding round  of  applause. 

It  has  been  said  that  "change  Is  the  sign  of 
a  growing  society,  a  fertile  mind,  and  a  rest- 
less spirit."  Change  Is  not  only  good  for  so- 
ciety. It  Is  absolutely  essential  if  society,  as 
we  know  It,  Is  to  survive  and  prosper.  And, 
change  is  all  about  us.  In  New  York,  an  IBM 
computer  has  been  taught  to  play  checkers 
so  well  that  It  has  defeated  the  Connecticut 
State  Champion  five  games  to  one.  Automa- 
tion Is  taking  over  35,000  to  75.000  Jobs  each 
week — Jobs   previously    held   by   people. 

Change,  however,  should  not  be  made  Just 
for  the  sake  of  change.  There  must  be  reason, 
purpose  and  need.  Life,  as  you  all  know.  Is  a 
continuing  series  of  personal  and  social  ad- 
justments and,  sometimes.  It  Is  toe  who 
must  be  ready  and  willing  to  change.  In  fact, 
as  people,  we  must  have  the  maturity  to 
change  ourselves  if  we  can't  change  things, 
if  we  do  not  or  cannot  adjust  to  situations 
we  soon  find  otirselves  on  a  collision  course 
where  the  Irreslstable  force  meets  the  Im- 
movable object. 

WHAT    IS     TRUTH 

One  of  the  fundamental  questions  that  has 
always  bothered  man  and  Is  particularly 
troubling  to  this  generation  of  young  peo- 
ple— Is   the   age-old   question   of   truth. 

A  modern  song  of  the  day,  asks  the  ques- 
tion :  "What  is  truth"? 

The  dictionary  defines  "truth"  as — "the 
state  of  being  the  case"!  But  many  people  to- 
day are  asking  what  the  case  really  is — "what 
Is  truth?" 

Speaking  of  the  truth,  I'm  reminded  of 
the  recent  high  school  graduate  who  was 
out  looking  for  a  Job  and,  during  an  Inter- 
view with  a  prospective  employer,  was  asked : 
"Do  you  smoke?" 

"No,"  said  the  young  man. 

"Do  you  drink?" 

"No,"  he  replied. 

"Then  your  primary  recreation  must  be 
going  out  with  girls?" 

"No."  said  the  young  fellow. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don't  have  a 
single  vice?" 

"Oh  yes,"  the  young  man  admitted  cheer- 
fully. "I  ile  a  lot!" 

But,  "what  Is  truth"?  John  Collins  called 
truth  "the  object  of  philosophy,  but  not  al- 
ways of  philosophers".  George  Bernard  Shaw 
said  It  was  "the  one  thing  that  nobody  will 
believe".  John  Dryden  described  truth  as  "the 
foundation  of  all  knowledge  and  the  cement 
of  all  societies". 

In  an  age  when  there  is  so  much  con- 
denuiatlon  of  the  so-called  "Defense  Estab- 
lishment" in  this  country,  let  me  read  you 
what  General  MacArthur  had  to  say  about 
the  truth: 

"And  in  the  end,  through  the  long  ages  of 
our  quest  for  light.  It  wlU  be  found  that 
truth  Is  still  mightier  than  the  sword.  For 
out  of  the  welter  of  human  carnage,  human 
sorrow  and  human  suffering,  the  Indestruct- 
ible thing  that  will  always  live — Is  a  soimd 
Idea." 

Nowhere  Is  the  government  being  ques- 
tioned today,  more  than  the  American  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 
And.  one  of  the  reasons  for  this,  no  doubt, 
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has  grown  because  of  the  Government's  fail- 
ure In  the  early  We  to  explain  our  involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia  In  a  way  that  people 
could  understand,  accept,  and  believe — they 
simply  did  not  communicate  properly  and 
tell  it  Ukelt  was! 

Today,  the  "gulf  of  alienation"  in  this 
country  Is  so  wide  that  increasing  numbers 
of  Americans  are  taking  the  attitude  that  all 
military  matters  "smack  of  evil,"  that  there 
Is  indeed  a  dark  conspiracy  between  the  mili- 
tary and  Industry  to  spend  the  Nation  Into 
bankruptcy  and  to  keep  this  country  at  war 
as  long  as  possible.  A  strong  wave  of  neo- 
isolationism  is  sweeping  over  America — a 
feeling  that  this  country  can  and  should 
crawl  into  a  shell  and  Just  forget  its  role  In 
global  politics,  which  I  might  add.  Is  con- 
sistent with  what  the  Soviet  Union  would 
"like  to  see  us  do". 

Yet.  the  truth  is — that  It  was  the  leading 
and  most  prominent  military  leaders  In  this 
country  that  advised  against  sending  large- 
scale  American  forces  to  Vietnam.  Including 
General  Elsenhower,  General  MacArthur, 
General  Taylor  and  General  Ridgeway. 

The  shock  and  outrage  with  which  some 
Americans  view  our  presence  In  Southeast 
Asia,  while  understandable,  comes  at  a  time 
when  Red  China  has  developed  and  tested 
nuclear  weapons  and  when  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  seeking  to  broaden  and  make  permanent 
its  influence  in  the  Middle  East  and  Latin 
America. 

Now,  we  find  many  Americans  demanding 
a  complete  end  to  mUltary  spending  in  this 
country  as  their  idea  of  how  to  keep  America 
out  of  war  In  the  future. 

Yet  the  truth  Is— that  it  was  this  same 
kind  of  isolationist  attitude  back  in  the 
I930's  that  laid  America  wide  open  to  at- 
tack at  Pearl  Harbor  In  1941. 

Today,  people  cry  out  for  us  to  admit  our 
mistakes  In  Vietnam  and  to  set  aside  "na- 
tional honor"  In  favor  of  an  immediate,  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

Yet  the  truth  Is — that  many  mistakes  have 
been  made  In  Vietnam  and  history  may  well 
record  that  the  biggest  of  all,  was  getting  in- 
volved militarily  in  Vietnam  In  the  first 
place. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  Just  Is  no  logic 
whatever  In  blaming  the  miUtary  for  the 
tragedy  in  Vietnam.  The  responsibility  must 
rest  for  the  mistakes  and  the  misjudgments 
with  those  at  the  policy  levels  of  government 
who  over-ruled  military  advice  not  to  get  in- 
volved with  ground  combat  troops  and  get 
"mired  down  In  a  land  war  in  Asia." 

You  will  recall  that  I  first  spoke  out  in 
criticizing  the  way  the  Vietnam  situation  was 
being  handled,  as  early  as  1965.  However,  in 
my  view,  blatant  criticism,  by  Itself,  is  not 
enough — ^unless  you  have  an  alternative  so- 
lution. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  advanced  the  "Phase- 
In/Phase-out  concept  through  the  creation 
of  a  Free  Asian  Regional  Security  Organiza- 
tion." 

"Vletnamlzatlon"  is  underway  and  Amw- 
Ican  men  are  being  pbased-out  of  the  primary 
ground  combat  role,  trained  Free  Asians  are 
being  phased  In  to  key  security  positions  and 
the  withdrawal  of  Americans  is  proceeding 
on  an  announced  schedule. 

Over  120,000  men  have  returned  home  and 
150,000  more  are  scheduled  for  withdrawal. 

I  wish  the  policy  makers  four  to  five  years 
ago  would  have  taken  this  approach — I'm 
convinced  we'd  be  a  lot  closer  to  peace  and 
security  today. 

Each  day  I  receive  letters  which.  In  the 
main,  tell  me  that  the  writer  Is  "opposed  to 
war  and  killing  and  destruction."  One  of  the 
outgrowths  of  the  present  division  in  Ameri- 
ca over  the  war  In  Vietnam,  Is  the  completely 
false  notion  that  some  people  oppose  war 
and  others  support  war. 

Yet,  the  truth  is — that,  anyone  who  loves 
war,  as  Hllter  said  he  did,  or  believes  In  war 
as  an  effective  instrument  for  resolving  in- 
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tematlonal  differences,  is  either  in»ane  or  a 
demagogue.  War  Is  the  epitome  ot  man's  In- 
humanity to  man.  This  war  and  all  wars  are 
dirty.  Inhuman  and  stupid — Just  as  a  fist 
fight  and  riots  are  unproductive,  damaging 
and  stupid.  Yet.  history  is  filled  with  con- 
flicts and  disagreements  among  men  and  na- 
tions that  end  up  in  fights  or  war. 

But,  the  truth  is — you  dont  end  a  war  by 
the  wave  of  a  pen,  paaslng  a  blU.  or  painting 
a  peace  sign  on  the  wall.  Anyone  who  tells 
you  that  there  is  a  bill  pending  in  the  United 
States  Congress  that  gives  any  positive  as- 
surance of  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam,  is  Just 
not  telling  the  truth  or  else  he  Is  totally 
unaware  of  the  facts.  There  is  no  such  bill, 
resolution  or  amendment  and.  if  there  were, 
every  Member  of  Congress,  would  literally 
stampede  to  the  floor  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate  in  order  to  vote  for  It — if  there  was 
any  guarantee  that  war  would  cease  and 
the  killing  would  stop. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
recognized  and  publicly  stated  that  there  is 
no  military  victory  to  be  won  for  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam  in  the  classic  sense,  and. 
instead,  he  has  begun  the  phased  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  Vietnam.  While  the 
pace  of  that  withdrawal  may  not  satisfy 
everyone.  I  think  it  is  Important  to  point  out 
to  you  that  history  Is  replete  with  examples 
of  military  withdrawals  that  ended  In  disas- 
ter for  the  people  involved,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  Dunkirk,  during  World  War  II. 

And  the  truth  Is — that,  notchere,  does  the 
Constitution  make  the  Congress  responsible 
for  the  lives  and  safety  of  American  fighting 
men,  especially  during  a  withdrawal.  This, 
my  friends.  Is  the  responsibility  and  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  his  role  as  Conimander-in-Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  no  amount  of  Congres- 
sional Inltlattve  toward  ending  the  war, 
however  laudable,  can  relieve  the  President 
of  this  clearly  stated  constitutional  respon- 
sibility. 

As  your  Representative  In  Congress,  I  want 
to  make  It  indelibly  clear  that  I  want  Amer- 
ican troops  out  of  Vietnam  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  want  the  war  In  Vietnam  ended  to- 
morrow, if  possible — but,  I  want  It  ended  In 
a  way  that  will  prevent  future  Vletnams 
from  happening.  I  want  peace  here  at  home 
and  abroad — but  I  want  peace  with  free- 
dom— not  peace  at  any  price! 

AMERICA    STANDS    IN    CRISIS 

In  attempting  to  speak  the  truth  to  you 
here  tonight.  I  would  be  extremely  remiss 
if  I  did  not  address  myself  to  one  of  the 
many  real  crises  in  which  our  country  and 
our  people  now  find  themselves. 

Each  of  you.  rm  siire,  has  formed  your 
own  personal  opinion  of  the  society  in  which 
you  live  and  the  policies  of  your  government, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Some  of  you,  no 
doubt,  are  frightened  by  what  Is  happening 
and  unsure  of  the  future  and  your  role  in 
a  very  real  world,  during  this  Jet-nuclear- 
space  era. 

There  Is  an  atmosphere  growing  in  this 
country  that  Is.  indeed,  frightening.  The 
militants  of  both  the  extreme  left  and  the 
extreme  right  are  forcing  Americans  to  make 
a  very  narrow  choice — and  that  choice  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  anarchy  or 
repression  in  this  country. 

History  teaches  us,  and  make  no  mistake 
about  It — if  that  choice  must  be  made,  even 
with  reluctance  and  misgivings,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  choose  repression  over  an- 
archy. 

Recently,  the  highly  respected  Senator 
from  Maine,  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  had  this 
to  say: 

"Twenty  years  ago.  It  was  the  antl- 
Intellectuals  who  were  spreading  fear  and 
suspicion  around  the  country  and  out  of 
that  'narrow  choice'  came  the  McCarthy 
Era  of  the  so-called  Ttnow-nothlngs'." 

Today,  It  Is  the  militant  intellectuals  who 
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demand  better  communication  but  who.  In 
effect,  "hear  nothing". 

Speaking  as  a  "Representatl  e 
people"  I  note  with   particulaT 
division  that  Is  on  the  Increase 
politic.  Americans  are  shifting 
trlst  position  to  either  the  right 
rather  than  seeking  to  understai  id 
and  nature  of  our  strife,  we  see  K 
cast   blame!   The   extremists   ol 
growing    stronger    with    each 
come  Into  direct  conflict  with 
first  In  verbal  violence,  then 

The  forces  of  division,  unrepison 
suspicion,    bitterness  and  fear 
work  today.  In  a  cleverly  orgai^zed 
on   both   sides   of   the   politic 
sophlcal    spectrum — and    unles  s 
we.  as  people,  stop  shouting  apd 
reason.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
of  our  country. 
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In  a  very  short  while,  you 
Areata  High  School — for  some 
turn.  For  most  of  you.  the  It 
have  been  a  transitional  perlol 
precepts  of  life  have  been  subj  - 
change   and   revision.   You've 
ships  that  will  endure  for  an 
You've  been  exposed  to  the 
ers  and  instructors  this  society 
able  to  produce.  And  you've 
insight  into  what  the  real  - 
part  In  It.  Is  all  about 

For  some  of  you.  the  total 
Ing  school,  your  friends,  and 
has  yet  to  really  hit  and  it 
until  ■some  time  later.  But.  n 
or  later  you  will  come  to  the 
of  just  how  much  Areata  High 
means    to    you,    how    much 
learned  here,  and  how  much 
miss  It. 

Whatever  you  do  and  w 
you  will  always  be.  and  rlL 
tures  of  your  own  envlronmen : 
like    to    leave    you    tonight 
thoughts. 

The  world  of  tomorrow  Is 
It   today.   We   can   build   or 
It — our    ultimate   success 
which  we,  as  individuals 
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Many  of  you.  as  students,  ari! 
up  In  an  upheaval  which  you 
in   making  and   over   which 
little  control.  More  than 
ever,  you  want  to  live  and 
thing  to  live  /or.  Many  of 
trying  to  correct  evU  and  : 
at    a   lime.    You   are   tired   of 
games,  as  well  as  the  "Miekej 
and  goals  of  past  generations 

Something  has  to  be  done 
people  have  marched  onto  t 
to   play    their   part    in    the 
drama  on  record — "The  Drami 
In   so   doing,   man   has   read 
formed  his  part,  and  marched 
ending  rhythm  of  the  unflnii" 
But  now  the  script  calls  for  a 
understandably,  want  to  help 

A   while   back   a   Broadway 
duced  with  the  Intriguing 
World,  I  Want  To  Get  Off!" 
flection  of  those  who  have 
the  vlscious  pace  of  life  as  it 

In  all  candor,  I  am  in  a 
awkward  spot — not  sure 
ber  of  the  establishment  in 
or    obviously    too    outdated 
Generation".  But  in  either  c 
to  drag  me  into  the  "Decad^ 
under  protest. 

When  I  see  the  excitement 
and  the  opportunities  that  lie 
I  am  more  Inclined  to  want 
the  world.  I  want  to  get  on"l 
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And,  this  Is  your  cue.  The  world  needs  a 
change  for  something  better.  But,  are  y6u 
willing  to  work  for  that  change?  If  I  were 
to  ask  each  one  of  you  tonight  what  you 
felt  to  be  the  greatest  change  that  Is  needed. 
I'm  sure  a  vast  majority  would  say: 
"PEACE '!  And.  you  are  right,  without  ques- 
tion. 

But.  man's  search  for  peace  did  not  begin 
with  the  first  peace  march  In  Washington 
and  It  won't  come  through  rebellion,  an- 
archy, violence  or  "pot." 

Peace,  in  the  final  analysis,  can  only  come 
about  through  a  change  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  Today's  world  needs  more  than  social 
gospel  and  we  can't  extinguish  a  world  going 
up  in  flames  with  a  sprinkling  can. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is.  we  can't  stop 
the  world  and  "getting  ofT"  Is  a  one-way 
trip  to  nowhere. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  of  the  young 
people  who  have  already  rejected  a  society 
they  believe  offered  them  no  faith,  no  dig- 
nity, and  no  hope.  It  is  a  pity  that  such 
young  people  were  lost  to  themselves — and 
to  us. 

What  we  have  left,  however.  Is  a  large 
number  of  genuinely  decent  and  Intelligent 
young  people  who  could  become  the  elite 
of  a  very  exciting  future  that  is  yet  possible. 
They  make  no  melodramatic  gestures — they 
have  thus  far  watched  In  silence  and  uncer- 
tainty. But.  Inwardly,  they  are  by  far  Uie 
most  discontented  of  all.  Many  of  them  are 
puzzled  and  bewildered  by  what  they  have 
witnessed  in  their  communities,  on  their 
campuses,  and  in  Southeast  Asia  and  they 
are  really  sure  of  only  one  thing — they  are 
sick  of  the  whole  mess! 

It  Is  not  my  intent  tonight  to  try  to  dis- 
suade you  from  standing  up  for  what  you  be- 
lieve is  right.  Nor,  Is  It  my  Intent  to  try  to 
still  the  young  voices  of  dissent  that  are 
being  heard  In  the  land  today — for  they  are 
free  voicee  In  a  free  society  and  mxist  not 
be  stilled! 

I  do  implore  you.  however,  to  keep  an  open 
mind  and  be  true  to  yourselves.  I  beg  you 
not  to  "fall  In  line"  Just  because  It's  "the 
popular  thing  to  do" — we  must  all  maintain 
our  idealism — but  It  must  be  balanced  with 
an  equal  measure  of  realism. 

There  are  serious  problems  in  this  country 
and  you  know  what  many  of  them  are  be- 
cause you  and  your  generation  have  literally 
become  experts  on  the  environment  and  on 
ecology.  But.  I  would  remind  you,  that  there 
is  also  a  spiritual  ecology,  a  pollution  of  the 
heart,  and  a  poverty  of  the  spirit  :hat,  sooner 
or  later,  must  be  dealt  with,  before  It  is  too 
late. 

While  your  peers  are  consumed  with  the 
hopes  and  dreams  that  the  "Age  of  Aquarius  " 
is  upon  them,  the  simple  truth  Is — that  no 
past  generation  has  ever  witnessed  or  par- 
ticipated In  the  excitement  and  revolution 
of  change  as  your  generation.  Never  has  a 
generation  been  called  on  to  understand  and 
define  the  limitations  of  change  as  yours  has. 
And.  no  generation  has  ever  faced  the  chal- 
lenge of  intlatlng  change  that  yours  has. 

Many  of  you  have  participated  in  or  ob- 
sen-ed  a  school  play  In  your  lifetime.  For  you, 
the  "Class  of  1970",  the  rehearsal  is  ending 
and  the  stage  is  being  set.  You  are  about  to 
assume  your  role.  In  shaping  history.  In  the 
upcoming  "Drama  of  the  Ages" — the  longest 
running  play  on  record.  You  are  being  called 
on  now  to  recite  your  lines,  perform  your  part, 
and  march  off  to  the  never  ending  rhythm  of 
the  unfinished  symphony.  As  you  will  learn, 
this  script  has  no  finale — It's  been  going  on 
for  6.000  years. 

Graduating    Claas    of    1970 — the    stage    Is 
set— the  curtain  Is  rising— with  a  life  full  of 
challenges  ahead— YOU'RE  ON! 
Good  luck  and  God  bless  you. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  J.  TURRISI 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VntGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  momentous  day,  as  we  make  the 
most  significant  change  in  our  postal 
system  since  its  establishment  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  life- 
time service  of  one  man,  Charles  J.  Tur- 
risi. 

Charlie  Turrisi  is  going  to  retire  short- 
ly after  nearly  50  years  of  postal  service. 
He  began  his  career  on  June  16.  1921,  as 
a  regular  clerk.  He  was  promoted  to  su- 
pervisor on  August  15,  1943.  and  he  is 
now  general  superintendent  of  mails  in 
the  Norfolk  Post  OfBce. 

To  know  Charlie  Turrisi  is  to  love  him. 
Few  citizens  can  combine  so  much  offi- 
cial and  unofficial  public  service.  He  has 
always  been  active  in  the  civic  affairs  of 
Norfolk,  and  he  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  from 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
outstanding  civic  activities. 

He  is  a  charter  member  and  past  pres- 
ident of  the  Civitans  of  Norfolk.  On  two 
occasions  he  was  presented  their  Civic 
Achievement  Award,  and  he  was  also 
given  the  Honor  Key.  the  highest  award 
of  Civitans  International. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  so  many  ac- 
colates  that  can  be  given  to  Charlie  Tur- 
risi, but  I  would  like  simply  to  insert  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Norfolk 
Ledger-Star  on  June  1.  1970.  highlight- 
ing the  distinguished  career  of  this  mar- 
velousjjublic  servant. 

I   personally   count   him   as   a   good 
friend,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  him  as 
a  constituent  in  my  district. 
The  article  follows: 
RtraiEMENT  WON'T  Slow  Him  Down 
(By  Tom  Laughlln) 
Norfolk.— Peppery  little  Charles  J.  Turrisi 
can  now  slow  down. 

But  the  chances  are  he  won't. 
"I   don't   want  to   wither  on   the   vine," 
Turrisi   said   on   the   eve   of   his  retirement 
/  after  49  years  in  the  Post  Office  here. 

TurrlBl  has  to  hold  some  record  for  per- 
serveranee  and  zeal  in  attacking  problems  he 
feels  need  righting. 

And  on  a  lower  key,  he  has  his  roses  and 
his  Italian  cooking  to  keep  him  fairly  busy 
after  his  July  retirement. 

Turrisi.  general  superintendent  of  mails 
here,  has  become  something  of  the  resident 
authority  on  roses,  and  the  gardens  at  his 
home  on  Azalea  Garden  Road  have  been  a 
focal  point  for  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
displays  in  the  area. 

And,  both  he  and  his  wife  are  widely 
knowa  as  culinary  artlsU,  each  vying  with 
the  other  In  friendly  competition. 

His  wife  Pearly,  keeping  the  competition 
alive,  has  transcribed  a  special  cheesecake 
recipe  Into  shorthand,  Just  to  keep  It  away 
from  her  husband. 

It  Is  hard  for  a  man  who  has,  nearly  all 
his  life,  "stayed  on  the  bicycle,"  working 
tirelessly  In  a  widely  spread  variety  of  en- 
deavors, to  pick  an  outstanding  moment. 

But  sitting  back  in  his  office,  his  voice 
cascading  words  In  spurts,  Turrisi  came  up 
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with  the  thing  that  has  meant  most  to  him 
In  his  long  career. 

It  was  when  l.e  scored  a  triumph  as  one 
of  the  leaders  atttemptlng  to  get  Public  Law 
68  passed,  allowing  supervisors  in  the  Post 
Office  to  get  Increments  In  their  pay  scales. 

Until  that  time — the  law  was  passed  In 
1955 — superintendents  In  the  department, 
whether  they  had  been  In  their  position  for 
one,  ten  or  more  years,  were  paid  the  same. 
The  law  set  up  incremental  pay  Increases  for 
time  in  service. 

TurrUi  began  the  fight  In  1946.  fighting 
opposition  both  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  National  Association  of  Postal 
Supervisors,  in  which  he  was  active. 

He  went  to  Washington,  DC,  almost 
straight  from  a  hospital  bed.  In  1955.  after 
almost  ten  years  of  fighting,  to  testify  before 
Congress  in  support  of  the  bill. 

It  was  passed  the  next  year. 

Turrisi.  has  also  Involved  himself  In  gain- 
ing recognition  for  people  who  don't  believe 
In  the  statement,  "I  don't  want  to  get  in- 
volved." 

As  far  back  as  22  years  ago,  Turrisi,  then 
president  of  the  Norfolk  Clvltens,  was  a 
leader  In  having  the  Civitans  move  the  un- 
marked grave  of  one  Elwlnn  Hepple  to  one 
that  was  marked  with  a  monument  to  his 
heroism. 

Hepple  was  an  Australian  seaman  who 
saved  two  Norfolk  women  who  had  fallen  into 
the  Elizabeth  River,  losing  his  life  In  the 
process. 

And  he  Is  stlU  working  on  getting  Post 
Office  recognition  for  a  South  Carolina  rural 
mail  carrier  who  saved  a  man  from  a  burning 
truck,  sustaining  serious  injuries  himself. 
That  was  back  In  1955. 

The  cudgels  were  taken  up  by  Turrisi  in 
1956  wh  n  he  met  the  Injured  mailman  at 
Duke  Hospital,  oince  that  time,  Turrisi  has 
been  at  work  trying  to  get  recognition  for 
the  man.  and  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  now 
of  success. 

Now  It's  to  the  roses  and  the  kitchen.  And. 
In  August,  a  visit  to  the  family  home  In 
Sicily. 

It  seems  probable  that  Turrisi  will  no  more 
allow  himself  to  "wither  on  the  vine"  that 
he  would  one  of  his  lovely  roses. 


INVASION  OF  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  a  sad  but  very  important  anniver- 
sary in  world  history.  It  is  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. 

This  day  also  signifies  our  necessity  to 
reaffirm  our  dedication  to  bringing  world 
peace  to  all  captive  nations. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet 
Russian  occupation,  on  June  15,  1940. 
the  Baits  have  waged  an  intensive  effort 
to  bring  freedom  to  their  land.  Although 
this  struggle  has  not  been  graced  with 
the  fruits  of  victory,  these  people  have 
never  given  up  hope  for  a  brighter  future. 

It  Is  appalling  to  realize,  moreover, 
that  since  1940  these  three  nations  have 
lost  more  than  one-fourth  of  their 
population. 

On  this  Important  anniversary,  I 
would  also  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416,  which  calls  for  freedom  for  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  Nation  which  has  been  founded 
on  the  precepts  of  democracy,  we  must 
maintain  the  spark  of  freedom  in  nations 
which  face  anguish  imder  Soviet  domi- 
nation. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  extend  my 
remarks  today  to  honor  our  captive  na- 
tions and  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
bringing  peace  to  the  entire  world. 


MRS.  MARGARET  WILSON— A 
LEADING  LADY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  women  are  clamoring  for  equal 
jobs,  equal  pay.  and  equal  opportunity  in 
the  business  world,  it  might  be  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  some  of  them  have  made 
it.  and  I  present  for  the  record  the  very 
attractive  and  dynamic  head  of  one  of 
Austin's  leading  department  stores,  Mrs. 
Margaret  S.  Wilson  who  is  president  of 
Scarbroughs.  By  her  own  admission,  she 
is  one  of  vei'y  few  women  presidents  who 
head  up  sizable  department  stores.  Mrs. 
Wilson  has  other  "firsts"  to  her  credit, 
too,  as  you  will  note  from  the  story  which 
ran  in  the  New  York  Times  and  which 
I  would  like  to  reprint  for  the  Congres- 
sional Recobd.  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  Mrs.  Wilson  does  many  things 
and  does  them  well,  combining  mother- 
hood and  her  career  with  exceptional 
agility  and  perhaps  paving  the  way  for 
other  women  with  executive  ability  to 
follow : 

Feminine  Hand  Guides  Texas  Retail  Store 
(By  Elizabeth  M.  Fowler) 

Women  shoppers  create  the  tempo  In  re- 
tailing, but  men  sit  behind  the  desks  In  most 
top  executive  offices.  In  Austin,  Tex.,  there  is 
one  notably  attractive  exception. 

Men  retailers  do  a  double-take  when  they 
meet  Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Wilson,  a  photogenic 
39-year-old  mother  because  the  number  of 
women  presidents  of  sizable  department 
stores  can  be  counted  on  a  few  fingers. 

Mrs.  WUson.  who  heads  Scarbroughs  In 
the  Texas  capital,  doesn't  know  any  others 
except  Geraldlne  Stutz,  who  beads  Henri 
Bendel,  which  is  more  accurately  described 
as  a  specialty  store. 

This  year  Mrs.  Wilson  became  the  first 
woman  director  of  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  and  she  has  quite  a  few 
other  "firsts."  For  example,  she  Is  the  first 
and  only  woman  on  the  executive  councU  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  an 
economic  research  organization.  Currently 
she  Is  the  only  woman  member  of  the  Young 
President's  Organization.  Some  weeks  ago 
Bruce  A.  Gimbel,  president  of  Glmbel  Bros., 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  American  Retail 
Federation,  and  the  chairman -elect  for  the 
following  year  Is  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Her  retail  career  began  "about  age  one" 
because  her  father  headed  the  store  founded 
by  her  grandfather  In  1893. 

"As  a  child  I  straightened  the  stock,"  she 
said.  Later  as  a  teenager  she  worked  part 
time — summers,  Saturdays  and  during 
Christmas  holidays. 

When  the  time  for  college  arrived,  she 
chose  to  go  East  to  Smith  College,  Northamp- 
ton. Mass.,  where  she  lived  part  of  the  time 
In  French  house,  a  dormitory  where  only  that 
language    Is    spoken    among    the    students. 
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Smith,  like  many  other  colleges,  offers  a  jun- 
ior year  abroad,  but  she  decided  to  spend 
hers  "at  home " — at  the  University  of  Texas, 
in  Austin. 

"I  wanted  the  experience  of  a  coed  uni- 
versity." she  explained,  adding,  "I  also 
wanted  to  know  more  Tex&ns,  and  I  wanted 
to  make  more  business  contacts  because  I 
knew  I  was  Interested  In  the  family  busi- 
ness." 

She  decided  to  stay  there  her  senior  year 
studying  business  administration  and  re- 
ceived a  bachelors  degree. 

Then  she  Joined  the  store,  spending  her 
time  as  assistant  to  ber  father,  the  president. 
"One  assignment  proved  a  turning  point  lor 
me,"  she  said. 

It  Involved  the  expansion  and  rejuvenation 
of  the  store's  gift  department,  which  she 
renamed  the  "home  accent  Department." 
From  a  simple  gift  center  it  became  a  much 
larger  purveyor  of  Ideas  for  the  homemaker — 
tying  in  unusual  furniture  Items,  knick- 
knacks  and  glfte  for  gracious  Uving. 

"We're  a  medium-  to  b^ter-prlced  store," 
she  explained,  adding  "We  have  some  of  Saks. 
Lord  &  Taylor  and  Bloomingdale's"  In  the 
store's  make-up  and  approach. 

Around  the  tree-Uned  comer  where  Scar- 
brough  stands  In  downtown  Austin  is  a  lower- 
priced  center  operated  by  the  store.  The  trees 
also  were  Mrs.  Wilson's  idea.  She  was  Invited 
to  lunch  with  Mrs.  Johnson  at  the  White 
House  during  the  Johnson  Administration  to 
discuss  beautifying  America. 

Scarbroughs  is  a  medium-sized  store  with 
volume  of  about  $10-mllUon  yearly  and  re- 
turning about  2  per  cent  profit  after  taxes 
on  sales. 

"We  have  100,000  square  feet,"  she  said. 
How  much  Is  that  In  terms  of  a  store?  To 
dramatize  the  point,  Mrs.  Wilson  glanced 
around  the  vast  Edwardian  room  of  the  Hotel 
Plaza  where  she  was  having  lunch.  "Each 
floor  Is  about  four  times  the  size  of  this 
room  and  we  have  four  floors." 

Before  she  assumed  the  presidency  In  1965. 
following  the  death  of  her  father,  Mrs.  Wilson 
rounded  out  her  apprenticeship  working  In 
personnel,  finance  and  other  administrative 
areas.  In  a  highly  competitive  business  such 
as  retailing,  this  has  helped  give  her  a  broad 
view  from  the  executive  office. 

She  lives  a  busy  life,  divided  among  her 
five-year-old  daughter  Nancy  (Mrs.  Wilson 
was  divorced  in  1966),  occupying  the  presi- 
dent's office,  and  traveling  around  the  coun- 
try for  her  various  commitments,  looking  In 
on  other  stores  to  see  what  they  are  showing 
and  keeping  up  with  new  marketing  Ideas. 

Discussing  problems  she  confessed  that  like 
all  retail  stores  Scarbroughs  had  been  faced 
with  heavy  shrinkage  losses,  amounting  to 
about  2  per  cent  of  annual  sales.  Shrinkage 
Is  the  trade  term  among  retailers  for  theft 
either  by  customers  or  by  staff  members,  and 
failure  of  internal  systems  and  practices. 

StlU  another  problem  Is  what  to  do  about 
growth.  Mrs.  Wilson  has  chosen  to  follow 
the  market  to  the  suburbs.  In  1971  Scar- 
broughs win  open  a  large  store  In  a  shopping 
center  at  Austin's  outskirts. 

In  the  next  five  years  she  hopes  to  almost 
double  current  sales  volume.  "We're  not  In- 
terested In  being  acquired,"  she  added.  She 
Is  a  strong  believer  that  a  well -managed, 
family-owned  store  with  individuality  can 
survive  In  the  highly  competitive,  depart- 
ment store  field.  So  does  her  mother,  now  in 
her  sixties,  an  Inactive  owner  of  the  business, 
and  her  brother  Ijem,  who  Is  a  vice  president. 

Currently  she  is  taking  sides  In  the  mlnl- 
versus-mldl-batUe  in  a  striking  way.  She 
was  dressed  last  week  In  a  snappy  two-piece 
navy-blue  suit,  mldl  length  coverUig  the  tops 
of  shiny  boots. 

"Our  dress  business  Is  off  sharply  because 
of  the  fashion  battle,"  she  commented.  Scar- 
broughs has  not  yet  received  mldls  In  large 
volume.  Meanwhile,  Texas  women  have  held 
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back  their  dress  buring.  perhaps 
also  by  the  hot  weather. 

•Boots  are  not   feasible   In 
spring  and  summer."  she  noted 

For  the  stores  fiscal  first  qii 
ary  through  April — sales  over-a 
in  comparison  with  last  year,  tfianks 
ural  growth  factors,  but  In 
a  noticeable  drop   Even  so  the 
ran  about  level  with  1969  sales  ' 
a    disappointment    to    the 
president. 
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STEVE  HAMAS— A  GREAT  ALL- 
AROUND  ATHLETE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSFOSKI 


1970 

Speaker, 


or    NEW    JE«SET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  M# 
through  the  history  of  sport  s  there  have 
been  very  few  great  all-around  athletes 
One  of  these  was  Mr.  Ste)  e  Hamas,  a 
leading  citizen  of  Walling^n.  N.J.,  in 
my  congressional  district 

In  the  golden  era  of  sports,  Steve  ex- 
celled in  basketball,  football,  track,  and 
boxing  at  high  school,  collie,  smd  pro- 
fessional levels.  In  the  1921^-35  era,  his 
name  and  feats  were  wel  known  to 
every  sports  fan  in  the  Nation  and  in 
many  areas  of  the  world.  Hi;  awards  and 
accomplishments  were  mary 

Now  another  honor  has  b  ;en  bestowed 
upon  Steve.  He  has  been  inducted  into 
the  New  Jersey  Boxftig  Hidl  of  Fame. 
As  a  longtime  friend  and 
Steve.  I  am  pleased  to 
Record  a  story  from  the  Hei-ald-News  of 
Passaic,  N.J.,  telling  of  tli|e  event  and 
giving  some  of  the  sports 
history  of  this  great  all-ardimd  athlete: 
Snvx  Hamas — A  Great  All-around  ATHLrrE 
(By  Mike  Galoe) 
When  Wallingtons  Steve  I^amaa  jokingly 
said  "sure"  one  day  In  1927 
aglned  that  hla  reply  would  hdve  affected  his 
life  the  way  it  did. 

Ajs  a  Junior  at  Penn  Suite  University. 
Hamas  began  boxing  becaus;  the  Nlttany 
Lions  needed  a  heavyweight 
intercollegiate  champlonshipi  On  Sunday, 
mca'e  than  42  years  later.  Hadias  along  with 
Tony  Galento.  Mickey  Dell  anl  Willie  Grad- 
well.  will  be  Inducted  into  tie  New  Jersey 
Boxing  Hall  of  Fame  at  the  C  reenbrler  Res- 
taurant, North  Brunswick. 

A  letterman  on  the  famous  Passaic  Won- 
der Te*m  of  the  20's.  a  team  t  is  late  brother 
Mike  starred  on.  Hamas  mov<>d  to  Walllng- 
ton  and  graduated  from  East  Rutlierford 
High  m  1925. 

Hamas  went  on  to  earn  All-EIast  honors  In 
basketball,  honorable  mention  AU-Amerlca 
as  a  halfback  in  football,  and  to  participate 
In  track  at  Penn  State.  Thanks  to  being  In 
the  right  plac«  at  the  rlgb  time.  Hamas 
was  the  intercollegiate  heavyweight  boxing 
champion  in  1927  and  1928. 

ACUZ   TO   ncHi 

Once  basketball  season  end4d.  Hamas  liked 
to  stay  in  shape  by  working  out  dally  at 
the  campus  gym.  One  afternoon,  Nlttany 
Lion  boxing  coach  Leo  Hoiick  asked  the 
versatile  athlete  If  he  would  give  his  room- 
mate a  workout.  Hamas'  sbariid  a  room  with 
Marty  McAndrew.  who  at  the  Ime  was  Inter- 
collegiate  lightweight   champ. 

Figuring  bis  roommate  wouldn't  bit  bim 
too  hard  or  too  often.  Ha  mas  agreed,  and 
managed  to  svurvlve  the  spantng  session.  He 
thanked  McAndrew  for  allowlfig  him  to  'stay 
vertical,"  to  which  his  buddy  replied,  "Steve, 
I  really  tried  to  knock  your  block  off." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hanuks'  showing  prompted  coach  Houck's 
Invitation  to  represent  the  school  at  the  in- 
tercollegiate championships.  Not  taking  the 
coach  seriously,  Hamas  replied.  "Sure,  I'll 
clean  house"  and  left  the  gym  thinking  his 
boxing  days  were  behind  him. 

The  next  day  the  coach  met  Hamas  who 
was  smoking  a  cigarette  on  campus,  and 
frantically  asked  what  he  was  doing.  How 
could  he  box  If  be  was  going  to  smoke?  Real- 
izing for  the  first  time  that  the  coach  was 
serious.  Hamas,  "put  out  the  cigarette  and 
went  to  workout." 

The  intercollegiate  boxing  championships 
began  the  following  Saturday  at  2  oclock 
in  the  afternoon.  By  the  time  the  heavy- 
weight Ixjut  rolled  around  it  was  past  2 
a.m.  Hamas  was  to  meet  Dynamite  Joe  Lavotl 
of  host  Syracuse  University.  All  Lavotl  had 
done  was  knockout  seven  opponents  In  a 
row,  all  In  less  than  two  mfnutes. 

nVE-TEAB    CAKET* 

Since  an  injury  suffered  during  football 
made  bis  right  hand  useless,  Hamas  had  to 
rely  entirely  on  his  left,  and  somehow  he 
made  it  through  the  first  round  without  tast- 
ing Lavoti's  strong  right  hook. 

Between  rounds  coach  Houck  asked  Hamas 
If  he  had  ever  thought  of  trying  to  hit  the 
man.  so  In  the  second  he  attempted  a  left 
Jab  and  connected,  drawing  blood  from 
Lavotrs  nose.  The  fight  continued  this  way 
and.  much  to  Hamas'  surprise,  he  got  the 
decision. 

After  the  fight,  he  went  on  to  win  his  nqxt 
bout  and  take  the  heavyweight  crown.  Ha- 
mas came  back  to  successfully  defend  his 
crown  the  following  season. 

Born  in  Passaic.  Hamas  came  from  a  fam- 
ily which  included  five  boys  and  two  girls, 
and  the  appeal  of  professional  boxing  and 
its  big  purses  caused  Hamas  to  enter  the 
professional  boxing  world  after  graduation. 

His  career  spanned  only  five  years,  but  In 
40  fights.  Hamas  won  31  bouts,  lost  three  and 
had  six  draws. 

Twenty-six  of  Hamas  wins  were  by  knock- 
outs. His  biggest  victory  was  a  12  round 
decision  over  Max  Schmellng  in  Philadelphia 
in  1935  in  Schmellng"s  first  fight  after  de- 
feating Joe  Louis. 

Hamas'  boxing  career  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  later  In  the  year  when  Schmellng  handed 
Hamas  the  only  KO  of  hts  life  In  their 
return  bout  in  Hamburg.  Germany. 

VnSATILX    ATHLCTX 

Hamas  was  truly  a  versatile  athlete,  win- 
ning 13  letters  In  three  years  at  Penn  State 
In   football,   basketball,   track   and   lacrosse. 

He  tried  a  year  of  pro  football  in  Orange 
while  teaching  physical  education  at  East 
Rutherford  High  School,  his  alma  mater. 

While  at  East  Rutherford  he  Introduced 
a  program  of  boxing  Instruction. 

One  thing  Hamas  always  hoped  to  do  was 
repay  his  family  for  his  education  and  fi- 
nance his  way  through  medical  school.  His 
career  was  an  illustrious  one  and  he  esti- 
mates his  total  earnings  from  the  ring  to 
be  approximately  $50,000  in  four  and  one- 
half  years. 

Even  though  he  didn't  get  to  medical 
school,  boxing  proved  beneficial  for  Hamas 
and  his  induction  to  the  Jersey  Hall  of 
Fame  is  a  fitting  climax.  If  be  had  the 
choice  to  make  again,  his  reply  would  de- 
finitely be.  ""sure!"" 
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reminded  us  that  the  principle  behind 
that  saying  applies  in  politics:  When  a 
Congressman  wants  to  spend  money — 
the  taxpayers'  money — let  him  also  show 
where  that  money  is  going  to  come  from. 

As  the  President  said: 

The  American  people  expect  their  elected 
officials  to  do  their  political  arithmetic  hon- 
estly. 

This  means  those  who  seek  to  get  votes 
by  spend,  spend,  spend  had  better  come 
up  with  ways  in  which  that  money  is 
going  to  be  found,  found,  foimd. 

This  is  no  time  for  politics  as  usual. 
It  is  time  for  political  courage.  If  there 
is  any  critic  of  the  President  who  can 
show  how  money  can  be  found  to  pay  for 
grandiose  schemes,  let  him  do  so.  But  if 
he  cannot,  then  let  him  join  with  the 
President  in  holding  the  line. 

Let  us  do  our  political  arithmetic  hon- 
estly. It  means  we  count  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  instead  of  counting  votes  when 
it  comes  time  to  vote  for  spending  bills. 
We  have  a  President  who  has  given  us 
a  magnificent  example.  Let  us  follow 
him. 


A  TIME   FOR  POLITICAL  COURAGE 


SETTING  THE  PACE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old  American  saying:  "Put  your  money 
where  your  mouth  is."  The  President  has 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICRIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  last 
week,  as  this  membership  debated  and 
then  voted,  374  to  1,  to  provide  for  the 
most  effective  and  complete  program  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  air, 
dramatic  moments  were  recorded  on  this 
vital  subject  right  in  Saginaw.  Mich.,  as 
the  huge  Saginaw  Malleable  Iron  plant 
of  the  Central  Foundry  Division,  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.,  started  its  new  elec- 
tric furnace  which  eliminates  air  poUu- 
tion  from  cupolas. 

At  ceremonies  in  the  largest  city  in 
our  Eighth  Congressional  District,  phase 
one  of  Malleable  Iron's  effort  to  prevent 
air  pollution,  was  concluded  at  a  cost  of 
$6  million  and  phase  two.  which  will  cost 
an  estimated  $13  million  was  started. 

Phase  one,  as  thoroughly  explained  by 
Malleable  plant  manager,  Arthur  J.  Ka- 
ram.  in  the  following  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  8, 1970,  edition  of  The 
Saginaw  News,  focused  on  the  perform- 
ance of  a  new  65-ton  melting  imit,  the 
largest  coreless  electric  induction  fur- 
nace ever  used. 

The  second  phase  will  provide  two 
more  of  the  65-ton  coreless  induction 
furnaces  for  daily  operation,  mental 
charge  preheaters,  auxiliary  equipment, 
and  a  65-ton  spare  furnace  to  supple- 
ment the  operational  units. 

In  the  fine  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  June  10  issue  of  the  News  I  would 
point  out  the  statement  by  Central 
Foundry  Division's  Manager,  Elmer  E. 
Braun  who  said: 

We  have.  I  believe,  demonstrated  by  word 
and  deed  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
our  determination  to  control  the  environ- 
mental problems  created  by  our  operations. 

Saginaw  Malleable  Iron,  by  woid  and 
deed,  certainly  has  proved  it  is  an  indus- 
trial good  citizen  and  neighbor.  It  has  set 
high  standards  and  outstanding  exsun- 
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pies  for  all  Industries  and  individuals  to 
follow  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  articles  follow: 
Malleable  Iron  Good  Industbxal  Neighbor 

Foresight  and  a  several-mllllon-doUar  out- 
lay are  among  the  marks  which  once  again 
are  proving  that  the  Saginaw  Malleable  Iron 
plant  is  an  industrial  good  citizen  and  neigh- 
bor. 

Its  new  pollution-free  electric  furnace  is 
the  latest  In  a  series  of  General  Motors'  Cen- 
tral Foundry  Division  antipollution  moves, 
dating  back  to  long  before  pollution  became 
a  national  Issue. 

In  1946.  the  year  after  World  War  II  ended. 
Central  became  one  of  the  first  foundry  or- 
ganizations In  the  nation  to  equip  all  cupwlas 
with  po(5ilHon -control  devices.  Constant  ef- 
forts d^irlng  the  succeeding  24  years  have 
kept  Central  among  the  country's  antipollu- 
tion leaders. 

Saginaw  Malleables  two-phase  project, 
which  began  in  1968,  is  due  to  end  in  late 
1972.  Cost  of  the  program  is  $19  million. 
When  the  operation  is  completed,  pollution- 
producing  cupolas  win  have  been  replaced 
entirely  with  efBuent-free  Induction  furnaces. 

The  transition  Is  taking  place  a  step  at  a 
time  so  melting  operations  can  continue  at 
a  high  level  to  keep  from  idling  employes. 

Also.  it"s  worth  pointing  out.  the  entire 
program  has  been  accomplished  without  fed- 
eral funds. 

Meanwhile,  Malleable  has  not  Ignored  wa- 
ter pollution  or  aesthetics. 

Waste  water  from  plant  production  flows 
Into  outdoor  settling  basins,  is  processed  and 
recirculated  into  the  plant. 

Landscaping  has  turned  the  foundry"B 
waterfront  into  an  eye-pleasing  green  area, 
a  sight  far  more  welcome  to  river  travelers 
than  most  other  riverside  industrial  and 
commercial  land. 

And  one  of  the  things  we  like  best.  Central 
Foundry  Division  dldn"t  wait  to  be  told.  Sure. 
It  knew  the  tons  of  smoke  billowing  from  its 
cupolas  was  wrong  and  admittedly  it  fouled 
the  air  for  many  years.  But  two  decades  be- 
fore the  current  pollution  crisis  campaign. 
Central  was  developing  technology  to  meet 
the  need. 

It  started  cleaning  up  after  Itself  at  a 
time  when  Industrial  smoke  and  soot  were 
considered  a  sign  of  prosperity — or  at  worst. 
Just  a  nuisance — and  when  waste  water  flow- 
ing into  rivers  was  considered  merely  un- 
sightly. This  Is  not  to  say  it  had  not  been 
pressured — It  had — but  It  could  have  slid 
along  for  years  without  action,  as  many 
others  have.  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  Saginaw's 
Chevrolet  Foundries  Division,  also,  that  It 
too  Is  well  along  In  an  effort  to  control  smoke 
emissions. 

Central  Foundry  spent  $14 14  million  for 
pollution-control  facilities  In  the  1960s  alone 
and  will  be  spending  much  more.  Division 
Manager  Elmer  E.  Braum  said  this  week. 

""We  have.  I  believe,  demonstrated  by  word 
and  deed  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
our  determination  to  control  the  environ- 
mental problems  created  by  our  operations."' 
he  said. 

Not  many  other  manufacturers  started 
that  early.  With  Central  Foundry  and  Orey 
Iron's  efforts.  Saginaw  Is  well  on  the  way  to 
solving  Its  air  pollution  problems. 

It  win  be  many  years  before  the  rest  of 
the  country  catches  up  .  .  .  and  this  is  a 
mighty  good  way  to  be  a  national  leader. 

Saginaw  Malleable  Starts  Pollution-Free 
Furnace 

Air  pollution  is  on  Its  way  out  at  the  Sagi- 
naw Malleable  Iron  plant  here. 

Brief  ceremonies  took  place  this  morning 
marking  the  installation  of  a  new  electric 
furnace  which  eliminates  the  air  pollution 
from  cupolas. 

The  ceremony  marked  the  end  of  phase 
one,  costing  t6  million  and  marked  the  start 
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of  phase  two  which  will  cost  an  estimated 
(13  million. 

Guests  of  the  Malleable  Iron  Plant  and  Its 
parent  Central  Foundry  Division  were  civic 
and  governmental  leaders  and  news  media 
representatives.  They  saw  an  operation  In 
sharp  contrast  to  past  foundry  operations. 

Speaking  at  the  cejemony.  Plant  Manager 
Arthur  J.  Karam  said  phase  one  had  seen 
the  successful  break-In  performance  of  a 
new  65-ton  melting  unit,  the  largest  coreless 
electric  Induction  furnace  ever  used. 

"We  are  very  satisfied  with  the  new  fur- 
nace's performance,"  Karam  said,  "and  are 
pleased  with  the  significant  improvement  in 
effluent  control  resulting  from  electric  melt- 
ing." 

The  second  phase  will  provide  two  more  of 
the  65-ton  coreless  induction  furnaces  for 
dally  operation  mental  charge  pre-heaters, 
auxiliary  equipment  and  a  65-ton  spare 
furnace  to  supplement  the  operational  units. 
Phase  two  also  calls  for  a  major  building 
addition  to  house  the  three  furnaces,  new 
electrical  and  material  handling  systems,  re- 
moval of  a  portion  of  the  old  melting  equip- 
ment and  renovation  of  some  existing 
facilities. 

"By  late  fall.  1972.  we  expect  the  plant 
to  have  three  of  the  big  furnaces  in  opera- 
tion and  a  fourth  which  can  be  quickly 
placed  In  operation  If  needed.'"  Karam  said, 
lion  and  completed  the  program  we  an- 
•"We  win  then  have  expended  over  »19  mll- 
nounced  in  February.  1968.  If  more  molten 
Iron  is  needed  to  meet  our  production  re- 
qiilrements  than  these  furnaces  can  pro- 
vide, a  third  phase  wUl  then  be  added. 

"Our  program  Is  costing  more  and  taking 
longer  than  a  conventional  program  to  con- 
trol the  effluent  created  by  cupolas."  Ka- 
ram continued,  "and  I  would  like  to  explain 
why. 

"Our  first  objective,  the  replacing  of  our 
coke-fired  melting  units  with  modern,  more 
flexible  equipment,  is  to  enable  Saginaw 
Malleable  to  better  fulfill  our  customers' 
casting  requirements  and  thereby' continue 
to  serve  the  Saginaw  community  as  a  major 
employer.  This,  we  believe,  to  be  of  primary 
importance  to  Saginaw  as  well  as  General 
Motors. 

"Our  second  objective,  by  selecting  elec- 
tric Induction  furnaces  as  our  primary  melt- 
ing equipment.  Is  to  achieve  the  ultimate 
form  of  emission  control — elimination  of  the 
source.  The  electrical  energy,  which  provides 
the  heat  for  induction  melting,  produces  no 
effluent,  and  that  created  in  the  melUng 
process  can  be  readily  controlle*'.  We  want 
to  be  a  good  neighbor  and  also  consider  this 
objective  of  prime  Importance. 

"The  transition  from  cupolas  to  induction 
furnaces  Is  being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Time  is  needed  to  procure  the  new  equip- 
ment and  construct  the  massive  installations 
required  to  house  the  units.  The  transition 
can  only  be  done  a  step  at  a  time  because 
melting  operations  must  continue  at  a  high 
level  to  keep  from  unnecessarily  idling  large 
numbers  of  employes." 

Central  Foundry  Division  Manager  Elmer 
E.  Braun  said  this  morning.  "We  have  ef- 
fectively controlled  any  water  pollution  pre- 
viously resulting  from  our  manufacturing 
operations  by  building  primary  and  secondary 
settling  basins  and  recirculating  the  water 
used  in  our  processes. 

"We  have  installed  the  most  efficient  air 
cleaning  equipment  available  on  four  of  the 
division's  operating  cupolas  and  are  proceed- 
ing with  all  practical  speed  to  install  sim- 
ilar controls  on  all  cupolas  to  be  retained. 

"We  are  Installing  coreless  electric  induc- 
tion furnaces,  the  most  emission-free  method 
of  melting  Iron,  wherever  new  iron  melting 
systems  are  needed  and  In  Saginaw  as  re- 
placements of  existing  cupolas. 

"We  have  in  the  post  10  years  (1960 
through  1969)  spent  914>2  million  for  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  and  will  be  spending 
much  more." 
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Plant  Emission   Cttre  Near 

E^orts  of  the  Central  Foundry  Division 
to  control  water  and  air  pollution  were  traced 
this  morning  by  Thomas  R.  Wiltse,  division 
works  manager  for  civic  and  government 
leaders  at  the  Malleable  Iron  Plant  this 
morning. 

Centrskl  Foimdry  Division's  Malleable  Iron 
Plant  Manager  Arthur  J.  Karam  this  morn- 
ing announced  the  suoessful  installation  of 
a  huge  electric  furnace  which  eliminates 
the  cupola  and  the  cupola  air  pollution. 

The  Installation  climaxes  25  years  of  try- 
ing to  control  the  environmental  problems 
created  by  the  foundry's  operation.  Here  is  a 
chronological  report  on  those  efforts. 

The  coke-fired  cupola  has  for  more  than 
70  years  been  the  most  efficient  and  most 
commonly  used  device  for  melting  raw  mate- 
rials to  make  iron.  There  are  more  than  450 
cupolas  in  operation  in  Michigan  alone.  The 
very  nature  of  cupola  operation  requires  the 
exhaust  of  high  velocity,  high  temperature, 
volumes  of  air  which  pick  up  and  carry  dust 
and  small  solid  particles.  Many  efforts  to 
control  this  emission  have  been  made  but 
few  met  with  much  success  imtU  recently. 

Central  Foundry's  efforts  here  date  back  to 
1946  when  It  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
nation  to  equip  all  cupolas  with  the  then 
new  "wet  cap"'  emission  control  units.  With 
these  controls,  emissions  from  the  cupola  Is 
forced  to  pass  through  a  heavy  curtain  of 
water  before  reaching  the  atmosphere.  The 
water  removes  up  to  60  per  cent  of  the  parti- 
cles from  the  effluent.  Progressive  Improve- 
ments of  this  system  has  been  made  by  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  water  used,  and 
changes  in  design  of  the  collectors. 

In  1959,  Central  Foundry  enlisted  the  aid 
of  the  General  Motors  Corp.  Research  Labo- 
ratories In  developing  a  small  ext>erlmental 
cupola  gas  scrubber.  This  led  in  1960  to  the 
installation  of  a  low-energy  wet  Venturi 
scrubber  for  one  cupola  at  the  Malleable 
Iron  plant  here.  This  device  has  increased 
efficiency  but  proved  to  be  somewhat  unre- 
liable with  high  maintenance  costs. 

The  next  effort  came  in  1963  at  the  Cen- 
tral Foundry's  Danville.  111.,  plant.  This  con- 
sisted of  the  design  and  installation  of  a 
recuperative  dry-type  fume  collector.  Hot 
gases  collected  from  plant  operations  were 
to  be  used  to  heat  the  air  being  blasted  into 
the  cupola  for  melting  purposes  and  thus 
provide  some  return  on  the  Investment. 

However,  after  two  years,  "the  project  was 
abandoned  when  a  possible  explosion  hazard 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  resolved. 

Central  Foundry  then  experimented  with 
extending  the  cupola  stacks  at  Danville  and 
Saginaw  to  provide  space  for  gas  after-burn- 
ers which  would  more  completely  incinerate 
the  emission.  Four  cupolas  were  changed  and 
a  further  Improvement  In  the  emission  re- 
sulted. 

In  1966.  a  new  type  high-energy  wet  Ven- 
turi gas  scrubber  was  installed  at  Central 
Foundry's  new  Defiance,  Ohio,  plant.  This 
high-efficiency  unit  permits  no  more  than 
five  grains  of  soUds  per  100  standard  cubic 
feet  of  cupola  effluent-with  a  steam  plume 
being  the  only/Wsible  emission. 

While  highly  effective,  this  new  type  of 
equipment  required  a  capital  expenditure  of 
$1  million  and  considerable  space.  Current 
cup>ola  emission  control  codes  are  being  set 
using  this  equipment  as  a  standard. 

Central  Foundry  since  has  installed  high- 
energy  Venturi  scrubbers  on  two  of  the  three 
cupolas  in  the  original  Defiance  plant  and 
is  preparing  to  install  a  unit  on  the  third 
cupola.  One  of  three  cupolas  at  the  Dan- 
ville plant  already  has  been  equipped  and 
plans  include  Installation  of  Ventiirl  scrub- 
bers on  all  operating  cupolas  before  the  end 
of  1972. 

Convinced  that  even  larger  furnaces  were 
practical.  Central  Foundry  in  1968  an- 
nounced a  five-year  program  of  progressively 
replacing  the  three  cupolas  at  its  Saginaw 
Malleable  Iron  Plant  with  giant  coreless  elec- 
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Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speak<  r 
been  a  good  bit  of  controversy 
over  whether  the  news   msdia 
coiuitry  are  giving  us  responsible 
ased  coverage  of  events.  »|any 
tives  of  the  various  or 
operate   newspapers 
tions.  or  other  news-gather^g 
are  extremely  sensitive  to 
criticism  of  their  performanie 

The  Honorable  Earl  Morjan 
attorney  for  Jefferson  County 
called  to  my  attention  a 
of  one-sided  reporting  by  a 
The  Associated  Press  recently 
following  story,  which  waj 
newspapers  aU  over  the  coi^try 
A  $30  RoBBE«T  Brings  Necaio 

BisMi?rcHAM,  Ala. — An  all- 
decreed  the  death  penalty  for 
vlcted  of  robbing  a  white  girl 
WTlst  watch. 

The  seven  women  and  five 
cult  Court  Jxxry  deliberated 
hours  Thursday  night  before 
verdict  against  John  Henry 

Mr.  Morgan  has  furnished 
accurate  facts  in  the  case, 
ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
I  sincerely  h«>e  that  th« 
Press  wUl  see  fit  to  issue 
the  people  of  Alabama  for 
ently  deliberate  slap  at  our 

The  statement  follows: 

arATKMXNT    BT    EA«L    C 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  las* 
teen  year  old  girl  named  Roee 
was  reported  missing  and  was 
local    hospital    where    she    h 
brother  for  emergency  trc« 
afternoon  search  parties  were 
throughout  the   foUowlng   dai 
tlnued  for  this  young  girl.  On 
ing,  the  members  of  her  church 
teenagers,  organized  a  search  p  irty 
dlrectltm  of  the  church  priest 
mately  4  o'clock  that  afternoon 
Ing  an  Isolated  and  remote  ru 
a  charred   envelope   with    the 
name  on  It.  An  Intensive  se 
revealed   her  automobUe  at 
a  100   foot  ravine  over   whlcl 
driven.  Upon  searching  the 
young  girl  was  found  locked 
compartment,    disrobed, 
seriously  injured.  She  was 
where  she  remained  for 
suffered   permanent    Injtirles 
infections  wblch  developed  In 
enforcement  agencies  of  statf 
several  munlclpalltlea  spent 
searching  out  every  possible 
tempt  to  find  the  culprit.  In 
Ing  been  beaten  and  run  over 
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bile,  there  was  every  Indication  that  she  had 
been  raped. 

For  months  the  case  went  unsolved  until 
on  January  1,  1970.  a  young  Negro  woman 
made  a  complaint  to  the  Birmingham  Police 
Department  that  she  had  been  raped  on  the 
previous  night.  Similarities  of  description 
and  mannerisms  of  the  culprit  In  that  case 
resulted  In  the  arrest  of  John  Henry  Jones. 
Jr.,  and  charges  being  placed  against  him 
arising  out  of  offenses  committed  against 
both  women.  Rose  Marie  Camplsl's  wrist 
watch,  which  had  been  forcibly  taken  from 
her  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  rape,  was 
recovered  from  a  local  pawn  shop  and  John 
Henry  Jones  was  identified  by  the  operator  as 
being  the  person  who  pawned  the  watch. 
When  arrested,  John  Henry  Jones  had  the 
pawn  ticket  for  the  watch  on  his  person.  Rose 
Caplsl  made  a  positive  Identification  of  this 
defendant  from  photographs  and  from  per- 
sonally viewing  him  among  a  large  group  of 
persons.  Additionally,  with  full  constitu- 
tional guarantees  and  the  Miranda  procedure 
followed,  Jones  made  and  signed  a  written 
statement  admitting  having  forced  the  young 
girl  Into  her  automobile  and  leaving  the 
hospital  area  with  her  but  claimed  not  to 
remember  subsequent  events  partly  because 
of  a  high  degree  of  intoxication. 

Rose  Marie  Campisl  testified  that  after  the 
defendant  abducted  her  at  the  hospital,  he 
drove  her  to  an  Isolated  area  In  a  rural  com- 
munity, where  he  stopi>ed  the  car,  dragged 
her  from  It,  beat  her  with  bis  fists,  kicked  her, 
stomped  her,  dragged  her  seventy  feet  Into 
the  woods,  stripped  her  clothing  from  her 
and  shot  over  her  head  as  she  struggled  to 
try  to  prevent  him  from  removing  her 
panties.  She  further  testified  that  he  raped 
her,  drug  her  back  on  to  the  roadway  where 
he  tied  her  hands  and  feet  together,  placed 
her  In  front  of  the  car  and  ran  the  car  over 
her  arm  and  leg,  she  having  succeeded  in 
squirming  out  of  the  path  of  the  wheels  as 
they  passed  over  a  part  of  her  body.  She  fur- 
ther testified  that  the  defendant  then  put 
her  In  the  trunk  of  the  car  In  this  bound 
condition,  laughed  at  her,  slammed  the 
trunk  door  on  her  and  she  then  knew  the 
car  was  being  driven  Into  the  ravine  because 
of  the  crashing  and  bumping.  She  remained 
In  the  trunk  of  this  automobile  for  approxi- 
mately twenty-four  hours,  being  conscious 
most  of  the  time. 

When  the  car  was  found  It  was  substan- 
tiated that  the  defendant  had  obtained  all 
available  paper  material  In  the  car  and  set  It 
on  fire  prior  to  running  the  car  Into  the 
ravine. 

John  Henry  Jones,  Jr.  was  indicted  In  four 
separate  cases  for  the  offenses  of  Kidnap- 
ping. Assault  With  Intent  To  Murder,  Rape 
and  Robbery.  Under  Alabama  law  the  of- 
fenses of  Rape  and  Robbery  are  capital  of- 
fenses, either  one  of  which  carry  a  penalty 
from  ten  years  to  a  maximum  penalty  of 
death.  Only  one  case  can  be  tried  at  a  time 
and  the  state  elected  to  go  to  trial  on  the 
Robbery  case  first.  Upon  a  trial  of  this  case 
on  the  Robbery  charge,  the  state  was  per- 
mitted to  show  all  the  acts  of  the  defendant 
as  set  out  herein. 
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surance  to  the  American  people  that  he 
is  determined  to  win  the  twin  battles 
against  unemployment  and  inflation  and 
a  challenge  to  the  Congress  to  help  him 
in  those  battles. 

I  believe  we  have  an  obligation  to  him 
and  to  the  Nation  to  Join  with  him 
in  those  efforts  in  a  spirit  that  is  both 
nonpartisan  and  bipartisan. 

Tlie  President  has  said  that  this  is  the 
time  for  the  Congress  and  the  President 
to  cooperate  in  a  program  specifically 
addressed  to  helping  the  people  who  need 
help  most  in  a  period  of  economic 
transition. 

He  has  outlined  that  program  and 
much  of  it  is  already  before  us  in  the 
form  of  proposals  to  strengthen  the  un- 
employment insurance  system,  to  im- 
prove our  manpower  training,  to  tie 
social  security  benefits  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, to  ease  home  financing,  and  to  help 
small  business. 

In  addition  he  Intends  to  send  new 
proposals  to  us  immediately. 

I  would  hope  that  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress will  join  in  meeting  the  Presidents 
challenge  to  us  by  acting  expeditiously 
on  these  needed  pieces  of  legislation. 

If  we  do,  the  whole  coimtry  will  bene- 
fit. 


TURKEY,  FRANCE  AND  THE  HEROIN 
TRAFFIC 


PRESIDENT  REASSURES  THE  NA- 
TION HE  WILL  WIN  BATTLES 
AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 
INFLATION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  IS,  1970 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  speech  today  was  at  once  an  as- 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NBW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

VLt.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
thought  that  it  might  interest  our  col- 
leagues, I  am  submitting  for  insertion  in 
the  record  my  letter  of  yesterday  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  on  the  matter 
of  Turkey's  opium  growing  policies  and 
the  $40  million  development  loan  ap- 
proved for  that  countr>'. 

The  letter  follows: 

Congress  or  the  UNnm  States, 

Washington.  D.C..  June  17, 1970. 
Hon  Richard  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Today  I  spoke  on  the 
Floor  of  the  House  to  express  my  concern  over 
your  approval  of  an  AID  development  loan  to 
Turkey  while  that  country  continues  to  per- 
mit the  growth  of  opium  in  nine  of  Its 
provinces. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  In  New  York  City,  as  well  as 
m  other  parts  of  the  country,  we  are  faced 
with  an  acute  heroin  epidemic.  The  lives  of 
thousands  of  our  adolescents  are  being  ruined 
by  this  drug  addiction — and  yet  we  continue 
to  sanction  the  opium  growing  policies  of 
Turkey  which  produces  80%  of  our  heroin. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  put  a 
stop  to  this,  and  I  urge  you  to  press  the 
Turkish  government  during  the  negotiations 
over  this  $40  million  loan  to  eliminate  en- 
tirely the  legaUzed  growth  of  oplimi  and  to 
tjse  what  part  of  this  loan  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  faclUtles  for  crop  conversion  and 
police  surveillance. 

Furthermore,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  much 
of  this  Turkish  heroin  Is  processed  In  the 
Port  of  MarselUes,  I  would  respectfully  urge 
you  to  have  our  Ambassador  discuss  with 
President  Georges  Pompidou  the  immediate 
closing  of  these  death  deaUng  factories.  I 
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realize  that  politics  Is  an  Important  consider- 
ation with  regard  to  this  Issue  In  both  of 
these  countries,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  go 
on  paying  for  the  politics  of  Turkey  and 
France  with  the  lives  of  our  children. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  remarks  In 
the  Ho\ise. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  me  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Utbuanla, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


SOVIET  UNION  IN  VIOLATION  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  30  years 
ago  the  Soviet  Union  in  violation  of  in- 
ternational law  invaded  the  Independ- 
ent Baltic  Republics  of  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia.  All  three  of  these  coun- 
tries were  forcibly  "annexed"  into  the 
Soviet  Union  shortly  after  this  invasion 
by  illegally  staged  "elections,"  which 
were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red 
army's  g\ins.  The  United  States  and 
many  other  nations  of  the  .world  have 
refused  to  recognize  this  illegal  "armex- 
atlon." 

It  is  appropriate  to  remind  the  world 
community  that  the  historic  legal  and 
moral  principles  of  equal  rights  and  self- 
determination  of  peoples  should  be 
shared  by  the  peoples  of  these  Baltic  Re- 
publics who  were  illegally  deprived  of 
their  independence  and  self-determina- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  also  appropriate  to  reaffirm  our 
dedication  to  the  principles  expressed  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  call- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  these  enslaved 
peoples.  I  urge  the  President  to  imple- 
ment this  legislation  by  bringing  the  is- 
sue of  the  Baltic  States  peoples  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  resolution  reads  as 

follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  aU  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lltbuanla  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  Its 
efforts  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent pKjllcy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people; 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States— 


SEAWEED,  THE  NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  an  excellent  statement  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Per  B.  Ohrstrom,  of  Sea- 
Bom  Corp.,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Departmental  Operations  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  in  con- 
nection with  its  hearings  on  June  8,  1970, 
on  H.R.  15560  and  H.R.  16576  to  amend 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Pimgicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  I  have  for 
some  time  been  very  much  Impressed 
with  the  great  potentials  of  the  resources 
of  the  sea.  Seaweed,  a  natural  product^ 
of  the  sea,  merits  increased  attention^ 
and  use  because  of  its  nonpollutamt  qual- 
ities, especially  at  a  time  when  the  sub- 
ject of  pollution  is  of  such  great  concern 
to  mankind. 

I  would  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  time  is  now  for  us  to  support  the 
torrent  of  rhetoric  by  at  least  a  trickle  of 
practical  steps  toward  the  correction  of 
conditions  which  contribute  to  creation 
of  the  problems  we  rail  against.  The 
record  abounds  with  testimony  that 
chemical  phosphates  and  other  com- 
pounds are  already  critically  diminish- 
ing the  oxygen  content  of  rivers  and 
streams  and  is  dangerously  destroying 
the  marine  life  support  in  our  estuaries. 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  the  Agricultiu-e 
Committee  will  Initiate  appropriate  ac- 
tion that  I  insert  this  important  state- 
ment at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Statement  or  Sea-Born  Corp.,  Before  the 
House   Committee  on   Agricdltttre 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, my  name  is  Per  Bye  Ohrstrom.  I 
am  General  Manager  of  the  Sea-Bom  Cor- 
poraOon,  3421  North  Central  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Sea-Bom  Corporation  is  mindful  of  the 
initiative  traditionally  taken  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  on  vital  national  and 
International  matters  affecting  the  agricul- 
tural community  of  our  land  and  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  who  depends  on  agriculture 
for  his  very  existence.  We  therefore  com- 
mend any  move  designed  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  against  hazardous,  toxic 
and  harmful  pesticides  and  chemicals  In 
agricultural  or  hca^lcultural  use.  The  emer- 
gency nature  of  this  situation  has  been 
tersely  described  as  follows: 

"Chemical  pollution  of  our  soil  (as  of  our 
air  and  water*  and  wildlife)  is  growing  worse 
Fertilizers,  herbicides,  pesticides,  chemicals 
of  war  threaten  not  Just  the  good  life,  but 
life  on  this  earth  altogether." 
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("Tlie  Environmental  Decade,"  House  Re- 
port No.  91-1082,  May  13,  1970,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  page  36). 

The  widespread  use  of  poisonous  chemicals 
for  both  the  home  trade  and  for  commercial 
use  is,  hopefully,  being  successfully  cur- 
tailed or  even  eliminated  where  required. 
Yet  the  need  for  control  of  disease  and  in- 
sects will  increase  as  increased  population 
places  an  increased  demand  on  our  foods  and 
fibers.  This  is  readily  apparent  when  we  ex- 
amine the  population  statistics.  The  growth 
in  the  United  States  increased  from  13  mll- 
Uon  in  1830  to  123  million  in  1930.  By  the 
year  1990,  it  is  expected  to  reach  300  mil- 
lion. Here,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of 
the  Subcommittee,  the  products  marketed 
by  Sea-Born  Corporation  can  render  a  great 
public  service  to  our  growing  population  In 
the  highest  and  best  traditions  of  enlight- 
ened American  private  enterprise.  At  the 
same  time,  we  can  point  the  way  for  other 
manufacturers  of  such  products  located  in 
diverse  areas  of  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
the  results  can  be  revolutionary  at  a  time 
when  man  and  his  environment  cry  out  for 
new  concepts  to  preserve  the  oldest  Instinct 
In  man — survival.  And  we  can  be  Instru- 
mental In  creating  and  developing  new  In- 
dustries, employing  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  land  who  wlU  be  engaged  In 
producing,  marketing  and  utilizing  a  safe, 
non-pollutant  and  effective  product — sea- 
weed. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about  our 
products.  They  are  made  from  AscophyUum 
Nodosum  seaweed,  which  Is  considered  among 
the  best  variety  offered  by  the  sea.  Seaweed 
Is  a  natural  product,  non-toxic,  non-poison- 
ous, containing  no  harmful  Ingredients,  safe 
on  foods  and  completely  harmless  to  children 
or  animals.  Our  liquid  seaweed,  which  is  mar- 
keted under  the  "Sea-Born"  label,  for  horti- 
cultural and  agricultural  use.  Is  hydrollsed 
under  pressure  and  contains  the  breaJcdown 
producte  of  the  seaweed  polymers  together 
with  the  various  elffments  which  are  Included 
m  sea  plants.  \ 

Seaweed  contains  all  the  known  elements 
essential  to  good  plant  nutrition.  Due  to  Ite 
high  level  of  organic  matter,  seaweed  aids  in 
retaining  moisture  In  the  soil,  thereby  im- 
proving the  stabilization  of  the  soU  surface, 
and  seaweed  raises  the  bacteria  count  in  such 
soil.  These  are  qualities  that  are  important  to 
raise  healthy  crops,  with  Improved  resistance 
to  Insects  and  disease.  Seaweed  activates 
plant  hormones  which  have  an  Important  ef- 
fect on  root  development  and  general  plant 
growth.  An  Important  property  of  seaweed  Is 
Its  possession  of  auxins  and  gibberelllns 
which  are  important  growth  materials. 
Auxins  give  Increased  resistance  to  fungal 
disease. 

For  the  last  12  years,  our  company  has  been 
actively  engaged  In  research  and  marketing 
of  ALGIT  Norwegian  Seaweed  Meal,  which 
Is  used  as  an  animal  feed  supplement,  and 
Sea-Born  liquid  and  Granular  Seaweed  for 
horticultural  use.  "Seaweed,"  as  marketed  by 
us.  Is  processed  from  the  harvested  plants 
which  are  either  dried  and  ground  or  ex- 
tracted with  an  absolute  minimum  use  of  any 
agents. 

ALGIT,  which  is  used  as  an  animal  feed 
supplement.  Is  processed  from  the  Aacophyl- 
lum  Nodosum  seaweed,  alluded  to  earlier. 
Our  product  Is  manufacttired  by  the  leading 
seaweed  produced  In  Norway  and  Is  the  only 
Norwegian  seaweed  meal  on  the  market  which 
Is  quality  controUed  by  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment Agricultural  Control  Institute. 

Seaweed  or  Kelp  (popular  names  for  plants 
grown  in  salt  water  of  the  algae  family)  was 
approved  as  a  feed  additive  by  The  Associa- 
tion of  American  Peed  Control  Officials,  Inc. 
in  1961.  There  are  actually  no  government- 
control  problems  in  marketing  this  ALGIT 
product  for  animal  feed  supplements.  It  is 
interesting  to  point  out  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
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ment  of  Wildlife  *  Fisheries 
our  ALOIT  In  their  fish  food 
One  of  their  divisions  in  St 
IS  using  It  In  their  trout  food 
supplied   this   division   for 
The  feed,  to  which  ALGIT  is 
plement.  Is  made  by  Glencoe 
Minnesota.  However.  In  the 
ketlng  of  the  SEA-BORN  sea* 
m  horticultural  and  agricultural 
has  developed  a  serious  Impe^i 
operations.  Under  date  of  Jul 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
ulatlon  Division,  requested  tha 
continue  to  be  exempt  from 
secticide.    Fungicide    and 
we  would  have  to  delete  certai^ 
our  literature  and  In  some 
our  Uteratvire  at  all.  In 
tion.   Sea-Born   Corjxjratlon 
course    of    action.    The 
severe.  Despite  the  fact  that 
backed  otir  clalo^.  and  desplt^ 
pointed  out  earlier  In  this 
Born    is    non-polaonous.    we 
Pesticide  Regulation  Division 
prepared  to  register  otur  prodfcc 
Act.  This  we  are  not  permltt^ 
Is  claimed  that  the  test  plots 
should  have   been  located  ov 
graphical    areas   and   that   thu 
which  we  rely  Is  therefore 

Our  experiments  on  vegetal^l 
mainly    carried    on    at 
work  with  Sea-Born  on 
on  In  South  Carolina.  New 
neciicut.  Smaller  experiments 
conducted  in  New  Jersey  aiid 
These  tests  on  apples  and 
rled  on  for  five  consecutive  y 
felt  would  be  adequate  for 
stilts. 

The    results   from   these    te|ts 
Sea-Bom  significantly 
ulatlon  In  apple  orchards  an^ 
development  of  some  other  1 

The     experiment    on    peac^i 
Bliowed  that  Sea-Born  s: 
rot  in  peaches  cuid  increased 
yields.  Information  from  the 
Agriculture  clearly  documents 
of  bushels  of  peaches  are  ruln^ 
year.    This    huge    economic 
greatly  reduced  if  these 
muted  to  be  Informed  about 
and  non-poisonous  product 
accomplished  for  others. 

The  finding  from  the 
United    States    show    the 
those  from  experiments  In 
conixectlon.  we  would  like  to 
ceedings  of  the  Fifth 
Symposium,  Halifax,  Canada, 
Proceedings  of  the  Sixth 
weed   Symposium,   Santiago 
Spain.  1968. 

The  last  Symposltim  was 
scientists  representing  34 
scientific     papers    were 
those  from  the  U.S.  taking 
tlsts  from  Clemson  University 
«lty.    University    of    North 
'Carolina  State.  University  of 
University  of  Texas. 

One  of  the  best  and  most 
lions  on  the  qualities  of 
ent  uses  and  Its  great  potential 
tiire,  appeared  In  The 
December  21,  1969,  written 
tine,  Washington  Post  Staff 
Include  substantially  In  Its 
of  Sea-Bora's  statement.    ( 

At  a  time  when  the  special 
of  small  business  is  recognized 
by  our  Government,  thanks  t( 
of   the   Congress,   It   is 
that  we  should  be  compelled 
out  of  business  for  no  valid 
ognlze  the  topmost  priority 
placed   on  the  protection  of 
and  the  environment.  And 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

efforts  spearheaded  by  the  Congress  to  bring 
our  Administrative  laws  and  regulations  la 
line  with  this  priority.  It  is  precisely  because 
of  these  considerations  that  our  small  com- 
pany has  spent  literally  thousands  of  dol- 
lars In  research,  conducted  primarily  at 
Clemson  University,  S.C,  which  has  been 
doing  such  remarkable  work  in  pioneering 
new  and  better  agricultural  products,  free 
from  contamination  and  disease.  We  com- 
mend the  leadership  of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Ed- 
wards, President  of  Clemson  University.  Dr. 
O.  B  Garrison.  Director  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search, and  Dr.  T.  L.  Senn.  head  of  the  Hor- 
ticulture Department  of  that  great  Univer- 
sity, who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
research  on  seaweed.  Research  has  also  been 
done  by  many  other  US.  scientists. 
Including: 

Dr.  B.  F.  Driggers,  Rutgers  University. 

Dr.  Philip  Garman,  Coniiectlcut  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Caltagirone,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Forshey,  Cornell  University. 

Dr.  Preston  Hunter,  University  of  Georgia. 

Dr.  I.  C.  Anderson,  Iowa  State  University. 

A  partial  list  of  research  papers  Is  ap- 
pended hereto.  (Appendix  11) 

The  results  of  this  research  have  been 
truly  remarkable  and  are  worthy  of  a  special 
hearing  by  this  Subcommittee  to  listen  to 
the  Clemson  story. 

It  Is  thus  apparent  that  Sea-Born  Cor- 
poration Is  not  a  Johnny-Come-Lately  In  the 
field  of  pollution  and  environmental  control. 
Our  desire  to  market  a  product  free  from 
toxicity,  free  from  poison  and  free  from  pol- 
lutants In  animal  feed,  horticulture  and  gen- 
eral agricultural  use  is  precisely  why  we  are 
In  the  seaweed  business.  We  realize  that  had 
we  devoted  our  efforts  to  chemical  fertilizers 
and  pesticides  these  past  12  years  Instead  of 
the  natural  product,  seaweed,  we  would  have 
by  now  evolved  Into  a  big  business,  not  a 
small  one.  We  prefer,  however,  to  remain  a 
small  business  dealing  In  a  natural  and 
safe  product  such  as  seaweed. 

All  we  ask  Is  that  the  law  be  amended.  If 
necessary,  to  permit  us  this  choice.  The 
essence  of  the  amendment  we  urge  the  Sub- 
committee to  adc^t  In  the  bills  before  you 
(or.  Indeed,  In  any  other  appropriate  legis- 
lative vehicle  available  either  to  this  Sub- 
committee or  to  the  full  Comnilttee)  is  to 
exempt  our  product  from  the  definition  of 
an  "economic  i>olson"  and  the  requirements 
of  the  PederaJ  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodentlclde  Act.  If  this  is  not  feasible,  then 
at  least,  that  law  shotild  be  amended  or  per- 
haps clarified  In  the  Committee  report  so 
as  to  permit  our  product  to  be  registered 
under  the  Act  on  the  basis  of  our  presently 
available  research,  accumulated  over  many 
years. 

It  Is  not  our  desire  to  criticize  those  who 
administer  the  Act.  and  our  testimony  Is  not 
to  be  Interpreted  In  that  light.  It  Is  the  Act 
Itself  which  Is  deficient,  too  flexible  where 
It  should  be  firm  and  too  firm  where  It 
should  be  flexible.  Clearly,  we  do  not  feel 
that  the  Congress  In  enacting  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodentlclde  Act, 
legislation  which  has  been  on  the  books  for 
30  years,  had  our  type  of  product  In  mind. 
In  view  of  the  bairage  of  Congressional  criti- 
cism leveled  against  deficiencies  In  admin- 
istration of  the  Act  (House  Report  No.  91- 
637,  November  13,  1969),  we  can  understand 
the  concentration  of  effort  by  the  Pesticides 
Regulation  Division  on  tightening  the  ad- 
ministrative reins  rather  than  concentrat- 
ing on  the  encouragement  of  safe  and  effi- 
cient substitutes,  like  seaweed,  for  the  nox- 
ious chemicals. 

In  summary,  seaweed  research  in  the 
United  States  and  abro«d  has  demoiistrated 
that: 

(1)  Seaweed  is  a  natural  organic  product, 
and  Is  completely  safe  and  harmless; 
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(3)  Seaweed  Increases  the  population  of 
beneficial  soil  organism: 

(3)  Seaweed  Increases  seed  germination 
and  stimulates  blossom  and  fruit  develop- 
ment: 

(4)  Seaweed  produces  plant  hormones 
which  have  an  Important  effect  on  the  root 
development  and  general  growth; 

(5)  Seaweed  increases  the  up-take  of  sev- 
eral trace  elements: 

(6 )  Seaweed  permits  the  use  of  less  chemi- 
cal fertilizer: 

(7)  Seaweed  serves  as  a  repellant  to  In- 
sects: 

(8)  Seaweed  permits  the  use  of  less  In- 
secticide; 

(9)  Seaweed  Improves  the  natural  quality 
of  a  product  on  which  It  is  applied  through 
Increased  sugar  content,  starches,  flavors  and 
color: 

(10)  Seaweed  Increases  marketable  yields 
on  all  crops  tested; 

(11)  Seaweed  Increases  shelf  life  on  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

We  would  not  conclude  this  statement 
without  mentioning  the  fact  that  research 
and  development  has  been  expanded  and 
accelerated  to  find  even  more  useful  prop- 
erties of  seaweed. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, we  are  confident  that  you  will 
take  the  leadership  In  confirming  officially 
what  has  been  confirmed  by  a  great  body  of 
national  and  international  research  and  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  those  who  actually  utilize 
seaweed  in  their  fanns.  fields,  gardens  and 
orchards — that  seaweed  Is  the  hope  of  the 
future  and  a  healthy  replacement  for  toxic, 
harmful  and  poisonous  chemicals. 

We  recommend  that  the  bills  before  you 
be  amended  so  as  to  exempt  seaweed  from  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide and  Rodentlclde  Act.  As  a  minimal 
alternate,  we  recommend  Inclusion  of  lan- 
guage In  the  Conunittee  report  that  Sea- 
Born  Corporation  should  be  permitted  to 
register  under  that  Act  on  the  basis  of  the 
research  now   readily   available  to  us. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of 
the  Subcommittee  for  affording  Sea-Born 
Corporation  an  opportunity  to  present  Its 
views  on  the  Important  legislative  proposals 
before  you. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  21,  1969 1 

Appendix  I 

Students  or  Seaweed  Get  the  Last 

Lauch — Plus  Fdnds 

(By  Nate  Haseltlne) 

Nineteen  years  ago,  they  laughed  at  a  re- 
search team  at  Clemson  University  in  South 
Carolina  that  was  testiiig  dried  Norwegian 
seaweed  as  an  additive  for  cropw.  But  now, 
everyone  seems  to  be  trying  to  get  into  the 
seaweed  research  act. 

This  year,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion U  providing  some  »389,100  In  matching 
federal  grants  under  Its  Sea  Research  Pro- 
gram for  expanded  agricultural  research  Into 
the  seemingly  miraculous  powers  of  dried, 
powdered  and  liquefied  seaweeds  and  other 
marine  algae.  Most  of  the  grants  are  being 
matched  with  similar  amounts  by  states  and 
local  universities. 

Clemson  s  Drs.  Senn  and  B.  J.  Skelton  have 
been  awarded  a  matching  grant  of  $39,500  to 
expand  their  program  of  "testing  extracU 
and  meals  of  several  marine  algae  for  effects 
on  grovrth  and.  or  development  of  commer- 
cially higher  plants." 

This  expanding  research  funding  contrasts 
with  the  original  $1,200  grant  given  the  Clem- 
son Investigators  by  the  producing  company, 
the  Sea-Born  Mineral  Division  of  Skod  Ca 
and  the  Norwegian  Export  and  Imp>ort  Co.  of 
Chicago,  which  furnished  the  seaweed  prod- 
uct used  In  the  Initiating  research. 

The  brown  seaweed  Involved,  Ascophyllunx 
nodosum,  has  been  shown  to  turn  plant 
growth  off  and  on  by  regulating  plant  me- 
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taboUam — ^that  Is,  the  rates  at  which  they 
take  In  oxygen  and  give  off  carbon  dioxide. 
Used  as  a  soil  additive,  It  la  either  mixed  with 
or  sprayed  on  ordinary  earth.  A  particular 
reason  why  the  Clemson  Investigators  were 
persuaded  to  take  on  the  research  was  that 
South  Carolina's  soil  Is  not  the  best  In  the 
agricultural  United  States,  having  been  de- 
pleted of  many  growth-Inducing  minerals. 

The  original  Clemson  researchers  Included 
C.  B.  Garrison,  then  director  of  the  Clenison 
Experiment  Station  and  the  university's  agri- 
cultural research;  Taze  (Tee)  L.  Senn,  pres- 
ently the  director,  and  research  associates 
John  A.  Martin,  Claude  L.  Darling  and  Rob- 
ert J.  Shelton.  They  started  in  1950,  and  their 
reported  results  are  now  considered  hall- 
marks of  plant  and  crop  Improvement — the 
reason  why  everyone  else  is  getting  into  the 
act. 

FtVE-MONTH     OORMANCT 

Scientific  reports  accumulated  since  the 
start  of  the  Clemson  trials  show  that  the  sea- 
weed meal  added  to  the  soil  does  some  amaz- 
ing tricks  to  growing  plants. 

One  of  the  research  assistants  who  joined 
the  Clemson  project  later,  Donald  F.  Fox, 
reported  In  1960  to  the  American  Society  for 
Horticulture  that  the  sea  meal,  spread  over 
an  acre  of  Bermuda  grass,  killed  off  all  clo- 
vers and  weeds.  He  reported  that  It  left  only 
the  desired  green  grass  in  an  almost  ungrow- 
Ing  state  and  that  the  grass  survived  a  hot 
summer  without  need  of  mowing. 

Fox  also  reported  to  the  same  society  that 
seaweed-treated  tomato  plants  an  Inch  and 
a  hAlf  tall  retained  their  size,  without  wilting 
or  growing,  for  up  to  flve  months.  Trans- 
planted to  normal  soil  after  such  apparent 
dormancy,  they  resumed  normal  growth  and 
bore  fruit,  he  said.  Similarly  treated  plants, 
accidentally  left  out  and  exposed  to  frost, 
survived  the  chilling  which  killed  off  un- 
treated (control)  tomato  plants.  Fox 
reported. 

When  Clemscm's  pioneering  research  sci- 
entists set  out  to  evaluate  the  nutritive 
values  of  seaweed  for  crops,  they  lacked  the 
scientific  equipment  available  today  and 
painstakingly  built  a  Rube  Goldberg  type  of 
contraption  called  a  "Continuous  Recording 
Resplrometer  System." 

Respiratory,  or  breathing,  activity  provides 
a  means  through  which  the  investigator  may 
study  the  complex  enzymatic  processes  gov- 
erning the  quality  of  perishable  horticultural 
products.  In  the  respiration  In  storage  of 
fruits  and  plants,  the  sugars  are  biologically 
oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water  by  the 
living  cells. 

The  scientists  could  tell  by  the  looks,  taste, 
feel  and  shelf  life  of  seaweed-promoted  prod- 
ucts that  they  fared  better  than  control 
plants — but  such  proofs  are  always  open  to 
question.  So  the  scientists  spent  two  years 
devising  the  machinery  to  convince  other 
scientists  that  their  work  was  valid.  Tbey 
ended  up  with  a  device  that  has  a  maze-like 
array  of  tubing,  sample  containers,  solenoid 
valves  and  a  dual-channel  potentlometrlc  re- 
corder. 

"It  took  us  all  that  time  to  build  It," 
mused  Dr.  Senn.  "After  all,  we're  plant  physi- 
ologists, not  electric  engineers." 

Today,  the  Clemson  hM'ticultural  labora- 
tories are  eqiilpped  with  space  age  elec- 
tronic gear  ranging  upward  to  $2000  In  cost 
when  purchased  commercially.  These  Include 
an  atomic  absorption  spectrophotometer  and 
a  recording  print-out  of  a  gas  chromato- 
graph. 

FEEDING  RACK  HORSES 

Because  their  Institution  is  a  land  grant 
college,  the  Clemson  investigators  started 
their  research  on  local  crops,  chiefly  toma- 
toes and  grasses.  Since  their  Initial  suc- 
cesses, they  have  branched  out  to  other 
South  Carolina  products,  such  as  peaches, 
apples,  sweet  potatoes  and  okra.  In  all  cases. 
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they  found  out  which  concentrations  pro- 
duced the  best  results  In  both  qualities  and 
storage  life.  But  they  sttU  don't  know  why, 
other  than  knowing  It  is  associated  with 
each  particular  plant's  regulation  of  respira- 
tion. 

Although  almost  nothing,  scientifically.  Is 
known  of  the  sea  product's  biological  effects 
except  that  It  Is  Inert  and  harmless,  testi- 
monials have  been  given  that  meal  made  from 
the  kelp  is  a  good  additive  to  horse  and  cat- 
tle feeds,  producing  national  champions  In 
both  species,  and  that  as  an  additive  to 
turkey  and  other  poultry  feeds,  makes  for 
better  tasting  birds. 

One  of  the  testimonials,  which  await  sci- 
entific confirmation.  Is  by  an  Iowa  breeder 
of  Herefords  who  reported  that  Alglt  Norwe- 
gian Kelp  Meal  as  an  additive  helps  his  cat- 
tle to  "utilize  their  feed  more  efficiently."  His 
breeding  farm,  he  said,  this  year  had  flve 
champions,  one  reserve  champion  and  24 
first-place  winners  at  cattle  shows. 

Still  another  testimonial  was  given  by  Bill 
Ballenger,  manager  and  part  owner  of  Vir- 
ginia's Blue  Ridge  Farm,  who  said  he  raised 
two  racing  greats — Sword  Dancer  (1959  Horse 
of  the  Tear)  and  Bowl  of  Flowers — in  pas- 
turage augmented  with  the  Norwegian  kelp. 

Whether  the  seaweed  adds  to  human 
nutritive  values  Is  another  facet  that  re- 
mains to  be  studied.  The  company  does  sell 
compressed  seaweed  pills.  In  volumes  of  5(X),- 
000  to  700,000  a  year,  for  the  mineral  values 
they  contain,  and  this  has  been  the  bane 
of  research  on  seaweed — keeping  It  out  of 
the  food  faddist  category. 

It  has  been  reported  that  this  particular 
Norwegian  kelp  contains  60  elements,  21 
amino  aolds  and  13  vitamins.  It  Is  not  con- 
sidered a  fertilizer  because  It  contains  no 
substantial  amounts  of  nitrogen.  The  com- 
pany has  tagged  It  a  micro-organism 
"balancer." 

POSSIBLE    FOOD   SOT7RCK 

In  a  scientific  report  of  September,  1961, 
Dr.  Senn  noted  evidence  that  "certain  marine 
algae  possess  antlblotlcally  active  sub- 
stances," but  he  didn't  go  as  far  as  to  credit 
these  with  the  plant  nutritive  activity  of 
this  kelp. 

The  Senn  report  noted  that  large  metal 
drums  containing  virgin  South  Carolina  soil 
remained  unchanged  over  years,  but  that 
other  drums  filled  with  soil  to  which  kelp 
had  been  added  In  varying  concentrations 
developed  molds  on  the  earth's  surface. 

For  example,  his  report  showed:  One  bar- 
rel with  5  per  cent  seaweed  mixture  had 
aspergillus,  neurospora  and  i>enlcillum 
growths;  10  and  20  per  cent  mixtures  had 
mostly  penlcllluio  growth,  and  a  40  per  cent 
mixture  showed  no  mold  growth. 

In  a  recent  Interview,  Dr.  Senn  attributed 
the  growth-promoting  factors  In  brown  kelp 
to  auxins,  perhaps  gibberellln,  a  plant  fun- 
gus substance  that  acts  as  a  growth  en- 
hancer. Auxins  are  plant  hormones  that 
promote    cell    extensions — growth. 

Not  only  Norwegian  kelp  but  also  many 
other  seaweed  species.  Including  some  closer 
to  American  shores,  need  Intensive  study  as 
possible  major  food  source  to  help  feed  starv- 
ing populations.  Dr.  Senn  and  his  colleagues 
agreed.  That  Is  also  one  reason  given  by  the 
Sea  Resources  Research  programs  financed 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
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York's  serious  power  problems  could  be  met 
by  less  damaging  methods.  Although  Con 
Edison  has  not  yet  given  up  the  project.  It 
has  adopted  the  alternatives,  and  many  so- 
phisticated agency-watchers  now  consider  it 
unlikely  that  the  Storm  King  plant  will  ever 
be  built. 

Collective  action,  then,  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. Individually  or  collectively,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  clear  option:  Are  we 
to  live  well  only  for  a  short  period,  or  must 
we  cut  back  economic  growth  In  favor  of 
long-term  survival  for  the  species?  For  the 
most  part  we  appear  to  have  adopted  the 
former  course  of  action,  and  It  Is  by 
no  means  clear  that  we  would  act  much 
differently  If  the  choice  were  clearer.  "Apres 
moi,  le  diluge"  Is  an  attitude  confined  nei- 
ther to  Prance  nor  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. As  individuals,  we  tend  to  be  somewhat 
ambivalent  about  the  importance  of  what 
might  be  called  an  environmental  conscience. 

With  very  little  effort,  we  could  educate 
our  children  about  the  Importance  of  envi- 
ronmental responsibility;  yet  It  is  the  chil- 
dren who  seem  to  be  taking  the  lead  in 
educating  us.  A  national  Eiivlronmental 
Teach-in  is  scheduled  for  April,  1970.  in 
schools  and  colleges  across  the  country,  and 
there  are  signs  that  problems  of  pollution 
are  occupying  a  rapidly  increasing  portion 
of  the  attention  of  young  people. 

It  Is  Important  to  distinguish  between  the 
actions  and  attitudes  of  Individuals  and 
those  of  the  citizen  groups  organized  to  con- 
sider environmental  problems.  The  biggest 
problem  faced  by  such  groups  Is  seldom  a 
lack  of  motivation;  It  Is  financial.  It  la  still 
rare  for  anyone  whose  economic  interests 
are  Involved  to  oppose  a  polluter;  this  means 
that  concerned  citizens  must  themselves 
assume  these  costs,  although  the  financial 
burdens  of  speaking  out  and  working  against 
a  powerful  and  well-financed  industry  or 
government  agency  may  be  great.  The  costs 
of  carrying  on  a  major  controversy  may  ex- 
ceed five  hundred  thoxisand  dollars.  We  can- 
not reasonably  expect  any  private  group  to 
bear  such  a  burden,  nor  should  we  as  long 
as  the  group  is  acting  to  protect  assets  that 
are  common  and  valuable  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  important  to  note,  though,  that  even 
concerned  citizens  do  not  always  organize 
themselves  to  protect  the  environmental  sys- 
tem as  a  whole — one  group  may  be  Inter- 
ested only  In  visual  pollution  while  another 
Is  interested  In  noise.  It  Is  an  unfortunate 
fact  of  life  that  a  normal  resolution  of  a 
pollution  problem  often  means  pushing  It 
Into  another  area  which  may  not  be  so  vig- 
orously defended.  For  example,  the  public 
concern  with  power-generation  facilities  pro- 
ducing air  pollution  In  the  form  of  coal  dust, 
oil  droplets,  and  Increased  sulphur  dioxide 
emissions  encouraged  the  biillding  of  nu- 
clear plants,  which  involve  none  of  these 
pollutants  but  may  well  present  other  prob- 
lems In  terms  of  radioactive  and  thermal 
pollution  of  cooling  water. 

To  look  to  private  business  for  solutions 
to  pollution  may  be  futile.  Its  horizons  are 
deliberately  limited  to  those  factors  which 
are  considered  to  be  of  immediate  Impor- 
tance, principally  economic,  and  the  hidden 
costs  to  the  society  at  large  tend  to  be  Ig- 
nored. These  costs  still  exist,  however,  and 
they  must  be  borne  by  everyone  If  not  by  the 
Industry  which  create*  them.  A  classic  ex- 
ample would  be  a  pulp  processing  plant 
which  emits  fumes  of  hydrogen  sulphide, 
causing  foul  air  and  peeling  paint  for  miles 
downwind.  The  resulting  Inconvenience,  pos- 
sible health  hazards,  and  certain  Increases  in 
maintenance  costs  have  not  traditionally 
been  Imposed  upon  the  agency  which  cre- 
ated them.  Instead,  they  have  been  borne 
by  our  whole  society,  regardless  of  the  capa- 
bility or  willingness  of  Individual  members 
to  bear  them. 

To  be  sure,  some  private  companies  have 
taken  steps  to  limit  the  anti-social  conse- 
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quences  of  their  operations  and  have  done 
so  at  considerable  cost,  quite  beyond  what 
they  have  been  required  to  assume  by  law. 
But  a  voluntary  approach  to  reducing  en- 
vironmental problems.  It  is  clear.  Is  just  not 
good  enough.  For  one  thing,  the  forces  of 
competition  tend  to  minimize  such  voUm- 
tary  efforts.  Pew  men  or  companies,  however 
public-spirited  they  may  be,  are  prepared 
to  expend  large  sums  on  the  Internaliza- 
tion of  Indirect  costs.  Nor  can  they  do  so 
without  incurring  the  wrath  of  profit-seek- 
ing stockholders,  who  are  even  further  re- 
moved from  the  environmental  mischief 
they  have  indirectly  created. 

Polluting  industries  have  most  often  re- 
sisted pressure  to  clean  up  their  operations 
by  claiming  that  the  measures  proposed  are 
unduly  prohibitive  or  confiscatory.  Their 
chief  means  of  resistance  has  usually  in- 
volved threats  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move 
elsewhere.  This  last  resort  has  been  adopted 
Infrequently,  If  at  all,  and  Is  only  likely 
to  occur  where  a  producer  has  found  himself 
impossibly  squeezed  between  falling  profits 
and  rising  costs.  It  has  also  been  alleged  that 
these  are  the  marginal  producers  whom  the 
next  strong  wind  will  blow  away  In  any  case, 
so  that  little  lasting  economic  damage  to 
the  area  ever  occurs. 

The  mechanics  for  balancing  social  costs 
against  economic  values,  then,  must  be  found 
outside  the  private  Institutions  themselves, 
and  they  are — this  is  a  major  function  of 
government.  The  lalssez-falre  philosophy 
which  at  one  time  characterized  the  attitude 
of  American  government  toward  American 
industry  won't  work  today.  It  Is  also  appar- 
ent that  the  goverrunent  Is  likely  to  expand 
Its  program  in  this  area.  Public  attention  has 
already  been  focused  on  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. But  there  are  other  areas  In  which 
governmental  action  must  be  anticipated — 
among  them,  noise,  solid-waste  disposal,  and 
the  by-products  of  energy  transfer  are  men- 
tioned with  Increasing  frequency. 

Oovernmental  over-view,  if  impartially  and 
reasonably  imposed,  need  not  be  hostile  to 
the  private  sector;  It  may  even  be  in  Its 
Interest,  both  short-termed  and  long-termed. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
has  never  been  known  as  a  hotbed  of  social 
activists,  yet  members  of  N.A.M.  operating 
committees  have  endorsed  proposals  for  a 
strong  federal  body  to  oversee  environmental 
Issues.  Businessmen  have  to  breathe,  too, 
and  most  of  them  are  prepared  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  ecological  Impera- 
tive— as  long  as  their  competitors  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules.  We  cannot  assume, 
however,  that  Increased  governmental  con- 
cern wUl  take  place  without  some  economic 
disruption.  Marginal  producers  will  feel  the 
pinch  most  strongly,  and  some  m;  y  not  sur- 
vive. Nevertheless,  the  Important  considera- 
tion is  that  the  rules  must  be  enforced  fairly 
and  impartially  upon  all  parties. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
mass  of  government  workers — the  Lumpen- 
bilrokTctie — marches  to  a  drumbeat  that 
only  it  can  hear.  Higher  levels  of  govern- 
ment, presumably  more  responsive  to  broad 
social  needs,  generally  find  their  choices  so 
circumscribed  by  business-as-usual  decisions 
farther  down  the  line  that  their  options  are 
dissipated  by  the  inertia  of  the  machinery. 
This  Is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  solution 
of  environmental  problems,  though  these 
tend  to  be  somewhat  more  acute  because 
of  the  high  stakes  Involved  and  because  the 
new  Issues  do  not  fit  easily  into  the  existing 
bureaucratic   patterns. 

In  practically  every  agency  of  government, 
at  almost  every  level,  strong  pressures  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  are  built  up.  As  one 
progresses  from  local  to  national  bureau- 
cracy the  Inertia  Increases.  A  random  ex- 
ample: early  In  the  nlneteen-flftlea  the  El- 
senhower Administration  stated  a  strong 
preference  for  private  power  development  as 
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against  public  power,  but  U  was  not  until 
the  Kennedy  Administration  took  office  eight 
years  later  that  the  direction  of  bureaucratic 
thinking  had  changed  enough  to  give  effec- 
tive support  to  the  Idea  of  private  power. 
Nor  could  the  Democrats  reverse  the  trend. 

There  are  also  powerful  personal  Influences 
that,  in  current  bureaucratese,  are  "counter- 
productive." As  one  observer  put  It,  "the 
paramount  objective  of  the  permanent  bu- 
reaucracy Is  permanence."  This  contributes 
directly  to  the  Institutional  resistance  to 
change.  Agency  employees  tend  to  react  self- 
protectlvely.  This  was  probably  the  principal 
roadblock  encountered  by  Ralph  Nader's 
"Raiders"  In  their  government  agency  Inves- 
tigations during  the  past  two  summers.  They 
often  ran  up  against  a  bureaucratic  wall 
which  blocked  the  publication  of  several  un- 
favorable agency  reports  on  the  controversial 
supersonic  transport  until  the  reports  were 
wrenched  from  unwilling  bureaucratic  hands 
by  actively  concerned  congressmen.  To  com- 
bat thU  reaction  Congress  passed  the  Free- 
dom of  Informatlcxi  Act,  requiring  disclosure 
of  all  but  certain  specified  documents — a 
public  law  which  has  been  honored  far  more 
In  the  breach  than  In  the  observance. 

This  problem  Is  compounded  by  a  fre- 
quent lack  of  clear  policy  guidance  from  the 
upper  levels  of  government  to  the  lower.  New 
policies  may  be  found  In  new  regulations 
and  pronunclamentos  which  either  go  un- 
heeded or  trickle  down  by  word  of  moutb. 
This  communications  system  serves  as  an 
efficient  filter  for  any  content  that  may 
fortuitously  have  crept  Into  the  public  state- 
ments of  the  man  or  men  at  the  top. 

Such  difficulties  should  not  be  ascribed 
solely  to  bureaucracy.  The  problem  for  bu- 
reaucrats Is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  private  citizen :  they  are  unable  to  relate 
everyday  decisions  to  any  specific  action  of 
the  government  machinery.  Moreover,  the 
result*  oX  yesterday's  decisions  are  rarely 
communicated  to  the  decision-makers  as  a 
corrective  for  tomorrow's  programs.  To  be 
sure,  there  Is  enough  feedback  for  everyone 
to  know  when  a  dam  doesn't  hold  water 
(which  happens) ,  but  when  a  dam  destroys 
a  delicate  ecological  balance  and  wrealcs 
havoc  In  the  local  community,  the  mischief 
Is  rarely  percleved  as  a  genuine  problem. 

Still  another  troublesome  aspect  Is  that 
government  agencies  compete  with  one  an- 
other. For  decades,  to  cite  an  example,  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
have  carried  on  a  polite  war;  Its  prime  casu- 
alties have  frequently  turned  out  to  be  con- 
siderations of  the  environment.  Countless 
examples  of  this  competition  have  been  ob- 
served: timber -cutting  practices  on  public 
lands  and  in  national  forests,  pesticide  regu- 
lation (If  that  Is  the  correct  term  for  It), 
dam  building,  and  soil  conservation  are  just 
a  few.  The  same  kind  of  competition  may 
occasionally  be  found  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  the  economy;  once 
again,  concern  for  the  environment  usually 
loses  out. 

In  some  respects,  such  competition  Is 
healthy.  Occasionally,  the  public  may  even 
benefit  from  It.  Several  years  ago,  for  in- 
stance, the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  con- 
ceived a  plan  to  build  a  high  dam  on  Alaska's 
Yukon  River  which  would  flood  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  process. 
The  dam  was  successfully  opposed  by  the 
Pish  and  WUdlife  Service  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment on  the  ground  that  it  would  do 
untold  damage  to  the  wildlife  In  the  region. 
The  operative  word  here  is  "untold";  no 
one  knew  just  how  much  damage  would 
have  been  done  and  the  Corps  was  not  really 
interested  In  finding  out. 

There  are  other  consequences  of  govern- 
mental competition.  Although  they  operate 
with  public  fxmds,  governmental  agencies 
are  under  pressure  to  make  the  most  of  the 
funds  they  expend.  The  bi^lgetary  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  .'lead  of  a  large  c^erat- 
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Ing  government  agency  are  no  leas  severe 
than  those  upon  the  directors  of  a  large  cor- 
poration, and  the  body  to  which  they  report 
Is  no  more  aware  of  the  importance  of  en- 
vlromnental  factors  than  the  average  stock- 
holder of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph. 
This  comparison  ought  not  to  be  pressed, 
however,  since  while  it  wUl  be  difficult  to 
improve  the  ecological  understanding  of  the 
average  citizen.  It  is  not  beyond  our  grasp 
to  educate  Congress. 

Ttie  esasential  ftmctlon  of  the  Leglslattive 
Branch  of  government  Is  to  formulate  and 
to  review  policy.  In  so  doing.  It  operates  un- 
der constitutional  or  other  social  reacraints, 
and  It  must  of  necessity  paint  with  a  broad 
brush.  Translating  basic  policy  decisions  into 
specific  go  and  no-go  decisions,  never  an  easy 
task  Is  often  complicated  by  pressures  within 
the  Executive  Branch  to  change  the  policy 
decisions  themselves.  More  Important,  policy 
Is  only  as  good  as  the  information  upon 
which  It  is  based,  and  this  informMion  tends 
to  be  biased,  conflicting,  fragmentary,  and  or 
out-of-date. 

Consider  the  effect  of  the  following  fac- 
tors upon  the  theoretical  non-bias  with 
which  a  oongresslcMial  policy  decision  is  sup- 
posed to  be  approached : 

The  nature  of  the  proposal — Most  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  Congress  Is  originally 
proposed  by  agmcles  in  the  Executive 
Branch.  (This,  incidentally,  may  not  be 
quite  so  common  today;  the  legislative  pro- 
posals of  the  present  Administration  have 
been  criticized  as  somewhat  sporadic.  Many 
of  the  bills  now  before  the  Caagreas.  how- 
ever, are  holdovers  from  earlier  years,  and 
the  basic  pattern  seems  to  have  changed  very 
Uttle.)  Support  for  these  measures  tends  to 
be  channeled  well  in  advance  of  their  con- 
sideration— facts  are  marshaled,  charts  are 
drawn  up,  witnesses  are  prepared.  A  frequent 
result  of  this  process  Is  that  the  Congress 
may  focus  on  the  wrong  issues. 

The  congressional  committee  structure — 
Committees  of  the  Congress,  and  especially 
their  ranking  members,  are  ajnong  the  prin- 
cipal focal  points  of  power  In  Washington. 
This  apparatus  determines  which  bills  are 
considered,  whether  testimony  in  opposition 
wUl  be  considered,  and  if  so,  how  It  will  be 
rebutted.  Unless  tlie  Issue  is  geUlng  the  at- 
tention of  the  press  and  the  public,  or  un- 
less a  maverick  congressman  digs  In  his 
beels,  those  controlling  the  committee  tvave 
a  relative  free  hand  In  developing  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  UU;  hence  they 
control  Its  future. 

The  bias  of  congressional  leader* — The  en- 
vironmental crisis  is  a  relatively  new  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  young  are  more  concerned 
with  the  problems  than  their  elders.  This 
is  as  true  in  the  Congress  as  elsewhere.  The 
result  Is  that  many  of  the  older  members, 
who  exercise  greater  control  over  legislative 
action  than  their  younger  colleagues,  are  less 
Inclined  to  meet  the  new  challenge.  Excep- 
tions can  easily  be  found,  but  the  general 
truth  of  this  observation  is  not  seriously 
questioned.  There  is,  then,  a  bias  favoring 
Inaction.  It  ought  not  to  be  discounted. 

The  adequacy  of  the  testimony  itself — As- 
suming that  the  measure  Is  reasonable  and 
that  the  controlling  committee  Is  Interested 
In  developing  the  real  Issues,  the  witnesses 
called  to  testify  may  nonetheless  not  be  the 
best  available.  Witnesses  on  environmental 
Issues  have  tended  to  be  the  elder  states- 
men— established  scientists  and  profession- 
als whose  views  on  new  problems  and  on  the 
need  for  new  approaches  have  been  colored  by 
their  own  studies  and  viewpoints,  which  are 
frequently  considerably  out-of-date.  A  re- 
view of  non-governmental  scientific  testi- 
mony over  the  past  few  years  shows  that  sev- 
eral names  pop  up  again  and  again;  these 
Individuals  (who  may  be  si>ectacularly  well 
qualified  m  their  own  areas  of  competence) 
occasionally  edge  into  areas  in  which  they 
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are  not  well  qualified  to  speak,  and  ttiey  often 
seem  to  be  responding  to  the  unspoken  needs 
of  some  committee  members  to  be  reassured 
that  things  are  not  all  that  bad,  and  some- 
how technology  will  find  a  way.  Although 
not  every  expert  witness  falls  Into  this  cate- 
gory. It  happens  often  enough  to  constitute  a 
real  problem.  There  is,  consequently,  a  need 
to  develop  a  base  of  scentific  testimony  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  on  environmental  Is- 
sues and  to  see  that  younger  scientists,  whose 
factual  knowledge  Is  more  current,  are  beard. 

The  context  of  the  legislative  decision — 
Another  conflict,  not  at  all  restricted  to  en- 
vironmental issues,  faces  the  legislator  who 
must  decide  whether  to  favor  the  good  of  his 
own  constituency  over  national  interests. 
Thus  congressmen  and  senators  frcnn  the 
West  are  generally  inclined  to  favor  legis- 
lative proposals  to  c^>en  public  lands  for  de- 
velopment (mining,  grazing,  lumbering,  oil 
exploration,  etc.),  whereas  the  interests  of 
the  entire  country  might  seem  to  favor  re- 
taining these  lands  in  a  less  exploited  condi- 
tiorL  How  to  measure  the  interests  of  local 
areas  against  those  of  society  is  a  serious 
question.  Resolving  the  conflict  may  be  one 
of  the  most  significant  functions  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  broad  nature  of  tlie  auth<vlty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  legislature  may  prevent 
It  from  exercising  effective  control  over  the 
actions  of  ttie  organizations  theoretically  un- 
der its  direction.  The  policies  the  legisla- 
tors are  called  upon  to  define  are  so  brocui 
they  cannot  possibly  be  spelled  out  in  detail, 
and  yet  it  is  in  such  details  that  the  actions 
of  government  becc»ne  manifest. 

The  legislative  mechanism  may  also  be 
criticized  for  Its  slow  reaction  time.  Ttte 
Congress  is  a  highly  conservative  body— de- 
liberate in  adopting  new  courses  of  action, 
and  slower  to  change  them  once  tbey  are 
adopted.  This  Is,  of  course,  a  source  of 
strength,  preventing  today's  fsd  from  be- 
coming tomorrows  strattjacket.  But  it  Is  also 
a  real  source  of  danger  to  the  system.  Science 
and  technology  have  transformed  the  wcff'ld 
of  the  mid-twentieth  century  into  some- 
thing that  was  quite  unimaginable  fifty  years 
ago.  The  rate  of  change  Is  accelerating,  and  It 
Is  l^a  brave  man  who  will  claim  that  he  can 
predict  the  state  of  the  world  in  the  year 
a<XK>.  Shrill  voices  may  decry  technology  and 
demand  that  there  be  a  halt  to  new  tech- 
nological development;  they  are  no  more 
likely  to  be  heeded  than  were  the  machin- 
ery-wrecking Luddites  of  nineteenth-century 
England.  Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong 
is  quite  l>eEide  the  point;  barring  massive 
catastrophe,  technology  will  not  be  signifi- 
cantly curbed  and  the  rate  of  technological 
change  will  almost  certainly  continue  to 
mpeed  up. 

New  teclinology  creates  new  social  conven- 
tions, which  In  turn  aSect  legislative  policy. 
Yet  the  meclianlsms  for  detennlning  that 
policy  are  keyed  to  technological  consldera- 
UoDB  that  may  have  already  been  out-of-date 
in  1800,  and  to  decision-making  processes 
that  have  remained  essentially  unchanged 
since  the  days  of  Roger  Bacon. 

Consider  massive  changes  In  climate.  Sci- 
entists tell  us  that  urban  develc^ment  and 
energy  transfer  now  have  a  significant  effect 
upon  global  weatiier  patterns.  We  hear  c«i  the 
tme  hand  of  the  "greenhouse  effect."  which 
tends  to  raise  atmospheric  temperature  as  a 
function  <rf  increased  carbon  dioxide  pro- 
duction, and  on  the  other  ctf  increased 
amounts  of  pollution  In  the  air,  whlrh  tend 
to  lower  atmospheric  temperature  by  de- 
creasing the  amount  of  solar  radiation  reach- 
ing the  earth's  surface.  Some  scientists,  ex- 
trapolating present  activities,  speculate  that 
It  would  take  ten  years  to  decide  which  Is 
the  more  powerful  effect,  and  that  by  then 
large-scale  climatic  changes  may  be  Irreversi- 
ble. This  view  is  by  no  means  commonly  held, 
but  It  Is  under  serious  consideration  by  men 
whose   voices  ought  to  be   heard.  They  are 
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not  given  a  hearing  before  Co  igress;  If  they 
were,  they  might  well  be  out  lumbered  ten 
to  one  by  men  saying.  "We  aie  not  certain, 
we  do  not  know,  and  we  shou  d  take  no  ac- 
tion until  we  do." 

Our  ecologlcaJ  problems,  th«  a.  are  not  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  Conf  ress:  they  are 
those  of  the  scientific  commui  ity  and  of  all 
of  us  who  have  an  Interest  lit  human  sur- 
vival. There  seems  as  yet  no  way  to  force 
these  problems  to  the  forefr(nt,  conjoined 
as  they  are  with  an  historically  validated 
precedent  for  doing  nothing- -at  least  not 
yet. 

Legislators  tend  to  focus  upc  n  Institutions 
rather  than  Individuals — to  se  i  the  needs  of 
the  larger  groups  whose  exis' ence  depends 
upon  traditional  thought  patterns  and  legal 
fictions  A  water  pollution  pioblem  Is  per- 
ceived as  that  of  a  municipality  or  an  oil 
company,  an  air  pollution  prot  lem  as  that  of 
a  manufacturer.  Yet  It  Is  Indl'tdual  citizens 
whose  favor  the  legislator  miist  seek  If  he 
Is  to  survive.  This  suggests  In  turn  that  If 
Individuals  can  organize  themselves  to  be 
heard  as  an  institution  conce-ned  with  en-i 
vlronmental  survival  the  legislators  will  re- 
spond. This  has  not  yet  happened  gener- 
ally. No  significant  envlronme  ital  lobby  has 
yet  made  Its  voice  heard  on  the  national 
level. 

The  courts  exist  to  see  that  the  written 
and  unwritten  rules  of  socletj  are  followed; 
that  the  policies  formed  by  tie  people  and 
their  elected  representatives  are  observed. 
Within  narrow  limits,  the  covrts  have  been 
succssful  In  this  function  As  a  means  of 
achieving  rational  decisions  on  environ- 
mental Issues,  however,  the  (ourts  are  us- 
ually Ineffective.  Their  mflueQce  could  In- 
crease, but  this  would  require  a  significant 
departure  from  the  usual  legalistic  approach. 
It  would  Involve  the  recognition  of  a  basic 
and  alienable  human  right  t<:  a  livable  en- 
vironment. Such  a  decision  a  >pear5  to  be  a 
remote  possibility.  Without  ttls  new  consti- 
tutional approach,  the  courts  will  almost 
certAlnly  t>e  hamstrung  by  In  kdequate  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  legislature  and  by  com- 
mon-law  rights  which  were  defined  cen- 
turies before  the  current  envlrc  nmental  prob- 
lems appeared. 

Only  in  rare  Instances  ci  n  the  courts 
make  decisions  with  more  ttan  local  force 
and  effect.  The  U.S.  Court  In  southern  New 
York  may  properly  hold  thiit  the  federal 
Department  of  Transportatloi  must  observe 
certain  procedures  specified  ty  statute  that 
may  have  escaped  the  Deparlment's  notice, 
and  for  this  reason  a  highway  shall  not  be 
built  over  the  Hudson  River  At  the  same 
time,  the  same  Department  f  ivors  the  con- 
struction of  longer  runways  li  to  the  Colum- 
bia River.  Technically,  the  decision  of  the 
New  York  covirt  Is  not  blidlng  In  Ore- 
gon; the  Oregon  courts  are  f  'ee  to  disagree 
with  their  East  Coast  brethren  and  such 
disagreements  are  in  no  way  uncommon.  A 
means  does  exist  for  reaolvin;  interjudlclal 
disputes — the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  Court,  however.  Is  already  op- 
erating under  a  fearful  load  i  nd  can  devote 
only  a  limited  amount  of  its  i-nergies  to  en- 
vironmental questions,  however  Important 
they  may  appear  to  be. 

The  courts  also  lack  the  Inf  >rmation  upon 
which  to  base  their  declsloas.  The  com- 
mon-law system  Is  grounded  upon  the  ad- 
versary system,  the  theory  biding  that  each 
side  will  present  the  most  favorable  case 
It  can  and  that  the  court  will  then  resolve 
the  dispute  on  the  basis  of  tt  e  evidence  be- 
fore It.  The  environmental  problems  arising 
today  are  very  complex — very i  different  from 
the  land  disputes  and  tort  ^tlons  of  cen- 
turies ago.  In  theory,  expert  testimony  ought 
to  be  available  to  both  sides  t«  support  their 
cases;  In  practice,  this  simply  [does  not  work. 
Even  If  environmentalists  caq  afford  to  hire 
experts  (and  often  they  ca^inot),  experts 
cannot  always  be  found.  It  III  a  rare  electrl- 
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cal  engineer  who  will  agree  to  take  the  wit- 
ness stand  on  behalf  of  opponents  to  a 
power  plant  or  transmission  line;  he  knows 
that  other  utilities  may  thereafter  hesitate 
to  contract  with  him  for  services  even  In 
circumstances  that  may  be  wholly  unrelated 
to  the  present  controversy.  Conscientious 
men  do  exist  and  some  may  be  found  to 
testify,  but  it  Is  not  easy  to  find  them. 
Cases  have  been  lost  and  will  continue  to 
be  lost  for  this  reason  alone.  Without  that 
Interplay  of  expert  testimony,  the  court  is 
at  a  major  disadvantage. 

Even  If  experts  can  be  found  by  all  parties, 
the  court's  information  problems  are  not 
thereby  solved.  Technical  questions  are  al- 
ready difficult,  and  they  are  growing  more 
complex  every  day.  Judges  spring  frcm  dif- 
ferent backgrounds,  but  the  law  operates  ac- 
cording to  the  ^heory  that  their  exp>erience 
Is  essentially  Irrelevant  to  the  Issues  that 
they  must  decide.  Historically,  Ignorance  has 
been  a  prime  virtue,  the  court  acting  as  the 
tabula  rasa  upon  which  the  cases  of  the  op- 
posing parties  may  be  written.  This  Is  a 
manifest  absurdity,  but  it  is  the  way  the  law 
grew,  and  It  Is  a  fact  that  lawyers  with  weak 
technical  cases  prefer  Judges  with  little  tech- 
nical competence. 

Another  weakness  built  Into  the  Judicial 
system  Is  its  tendency  to  delay  decision.  Com- 
bined Judicial  and  administrative  delays  have 
postponed  the  Storm  King  decision  by  five 
years  already.  If  the  parties  fight  down  to  the 
wire,  a  longer  delay  Is  likely.  In  many  respects 
this  delay  has  worked  in  favor  of  the  con- 
servation group,  but  this  happy  state  of  af- 
fairs is  not  the  rule.  Citizens  opposed  to  a 
particular  proposal  or  project  are  usually 
forced  to  seek  Injunctive  relief  from  the 
covuts;  they  may  and  often  do  find  that  this 
relief  cannot  be  obtained  without  their  post- 
ing a  substantial  bond  which  is  quite  beyond 
their  means.  The  result  is  that  while  they 
work  their  way  through  the  courts,  the  op- 
position Is  busily  building  or  digging  or 
chopping  down.  By  the  time  that  the  court 
Is  ready  to  decide,  the  essential  question  has 
become  moot.  Injunctive  relief  Is  typically 
the  only  possible  hope  for  environmentalists, 
since  the  alternative  is  a  damage  suit,  and 
It  Is  a  basic  tenet  of  such  organizations  that 
money  cannot  replace  what  is  threatened. 

Constitutional  revision  has  been  proposed 
as  a  means  of  providing  a  clearer  and  nK>re 
enforceable  definition  of  our  rights  to  a  satis- 
factory environment.  New  York  State  has 
adopted  such  a  program,  and  similar  efforts 
have  been  mounted  on  a  itatlonal  level.  An 
Environmental  BUI  of  Rights  would  Indeed 
be  a  valuable  tool,  but  no  such  proposal  has 
a  chance  of  even  being  seriously  considered 
without  vastly  Increased  pressure  upon  the 
Congress  and  upon  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states. 

Pollution  will  be  inevitable  until  we  can 
develop  adequate  tools  for  dealing  with  it. 
The  government  will  never  do  the  Job  by 
Itself.  The  solution  seems  to  He,  rather,  in 
putting  stronger  weapons  Into  the  hands  of 
the  public — helping  It  to  bring  about  the 
necessary  reforms  through  legislative  and 
Judicial  channels. 


June  18,  1970 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  SO- 
VIET OCCUPATION  OP  THE  BAL- 
TIC STATES — HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  416 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  IS,  1970 

Mr,   GOLDWATER.   Mr.   Speaker,   30 
years  ago  this  month,  the  Soviets  invaded 


and  occupied  the  Baltic  States.  Since 
then,  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  live  in  inde- 
pendence and  freedom.  As  a  reminder  of 
this  sad  anniversary,  I  wish  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  copy  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416: 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consistent 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  thesa 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


HON.   ALLARD   K.   LOWENSTEIN 
DENIED  INVITATION  TO  SPEAK 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  majority 
of  Oceanside  High  School  seniors  voted 
to  invite  Al  Lowenstein  to  be  their  com- 
mencement speaker;  that  the  principal 
of  the  school  decided  not  to  extend  the 
invitation  because  Mr.  Lowenstein  was 
too  controversial.  What  a  great  final  les- 
son in  democracy  for  graduating  seniors. 
Now  they  know  how  the  real  world  Is 
run.  I  do  hope  the  speaker  chosen  does 
not  read  the  bill  of  rights.  That  is  really 
controversial. 

What  an  insult  to  the  entire  Congress 
and  to  the  district  which  elected  Mr. 
Lowenstein.  There  have  been  few  young 
men  ever  enter  this  body  who  have  ar- 
rived better  equipped  to  be  a  Member  of 
this  body  and  who  have  worked  as 
diligently  through  established  changes 
for  relevant  changes. 


June  18,  1970 


THERE  IS  HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
OP  AMERICAN  YOUTH 


X 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    ICASSACHUSETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  fre- 
quently it  is  the  radical  students,  the 
minority  of  violent  disrupters  or  the 
nihilist  few  that  command  the  head- 
lines concerting  news  from  our  college 
or  high  school  campuses. 

In  fact,  lately  our  high  schools  appear 
to  be  developing  as  training  groimds  for 
the  militant  college  student  who  will 
now  go  on  to  higher  education  with  a 
certain  amount  of  expertise  in  burning 
buildings,  destroying  books  and  closing 
schools.  This  type  of  training  will  not 
make  for  a  successful  college  student, 
of  course — at  least  not  academically. 

However,  I  was  recently  pleased  to 
come  in  contact  with  a  fine  high  school 
student,  Charles  Andres,  whose  valedic- 
tory address  to  Berwick  Academy  gives 
me  great  hope  for  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can youth.  At  the  same  commencement 
services,  the  ssdutatory  address  of  Sam- 
uel Sears  May  gave  me  additional  rea- 
son to  have  continued  faith  in  the  up- 
coming generation. 

I  commend  both  speeches  to  my  col- 
leagues as  fine  examples  of  the  thoughts 
of  Americas  youth.  Clearly,  their  tradi- 
tions and  spirit  are  in  keeping  with  this 
country's  nearly  200  years  of  history. 

The  speeches  follow: 
Salutatory  Address  bt  Samuel  Sears  Mats 
AT  Berwick  Academy 

In  these  troubled  days,  I  feel  that  many 
of  us  are  allowing  otirselves  to  be  completely 
submerged  In  thoughts  and  actions  that  are 
alien  to  our  true  selves.  We  look  Innocently 
around  us  and  see  men  killing  other  men, 
nations  developing  nuclear  weapons,  and 
presidents  and  others  who  are  not  always 
truly  receptive  to  the  populace.  We  look 
about  ourselves  and  we  see  not  only  these 
but  many  more  crimes  against  nature  (and 
we  are  part  of  nature  though  we  may  have 
forgotten) .  And  to  many  these  problems  seem 
to  be  heralding  In  the  end  of  the  world  either 
by  the  slow  extermination  of  life  by  pollu- 
tion or  the  sudden  termination  by  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

But  the  real  danger  I  believe  lies  In  that 
too  many  of  us  are  always  looking  outward, 
witnessing  the  faults  of  the  world  and  try- 
ing to  du  something  to  correct  them,  but 
completely  neglecting  ourselves,  never  look- 
ing inward  and  studying  ourselves.  We  must 
not  forsake  our  spirits,  our  souls,  for  then 
we  will  grow  Increasingly  unstable  and  lop- 
sided. A  person  can  find  everything  he  needs 
to  know  about  his  true  self  only  by  looking 
Inward  and  as  Henry  David  Thoreau  said  by 
listening  to  the  beat  of  his  own  drummer.  I 
quote  from  Walden: 

"Why  should  we  be  In  such  desperate  haste 
to  succeed,  and  In  such  desperate  enter- 
prises? If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with 
his  companions,  perhaps  It  is  because  he 
hears  a  different  drummer.  Let  him  step 
to  the  music  which  he  hears,  however  meas- 
ured and  far  away." 

If  we  wish  to  be  truely  aware  of  ourselves 
and  the  world,  we  must  also  not  let  ourselves 
be  too  subjective  for  that  will  only  harm 
and  drown  us  In  its  turmoil.  We  must  obtain 
a  good  education  In  all  fields  in  order  to  be 
as  objective  as  possible.  The  world  cannot 
afford  to  have  men  divided  up  into  specialists 
such  as  technicians  and  book-worms  with 
no  regard  for  the  other  members  of  the 
world.  And  this  type  of  a  world  will  get  us 
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nowhere,  except  to  a  world  where  technology 
Is  practiced  solely  for  the  purpose  of  tech- 
nology and  where  books  are  read  only  as 
books,  as  a  Third  £:state  not  as  thoughts  that 
Inspire. 

And  this  is  where  institutions  of  learning 
come  into  focus.  All  types  of  institutions  of 
learning  cannot  solely  teach  what  has  hap- 
pened In  the  past  without  encouraging  or 
at  least  expecting  actions  to  arise  in  the 
future.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  discussed  this 
with  respect  to  American  schools  in  an  essay 
"The  American    Scholar."  A  quote  follows: 

"But  they  can  only  highly  serve  us  when 
they  aim  not  to  drill,  but  to  create;  when 
they  gather  from  far  every  ray  of  various 
genius  to  their  hospital  halls,  and  by  the  con- 
centrated fires,  set  the  hearts  of  their  youth 
on  flame." 

Schools  can  only  help  to  set  the  hearts  of 
students  on  fire,  but  it  can  only  be  really 
accomplished  with  the  will  of  the  individual. 
Each  person  must  set  himself  on  fire  before 
ever  trying  to  set  another  person  on  fire. 
But  the  most  Important  thing  Is  to  tend 
first  to  yourself,  but  not  In  a  selfish  way. 
Make  sure  that  you  yourself  are  aware  of  your 
surroundings,  the  present,  and  also  of  the 
past. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
today  Is  that  we  feel  that  the  contemporary 
problems  have  never  before  confronted  man, 
and  that  we  as  conscientious  human  beings 
must  eradicate  them.  But  most  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  day  have  been  problems 
of  the  past.  William  Faulkner  said  In  1950 
when  he  accepted  the  Nobel  Prize: 

"There  are  no  longer  problems  of  the  spirit. 
There  is  only  the  question:  When  will  I  be 
blown  up?  Because  of  this,  the  young  man 
or  woman  .  .  .  today  has  forgotten  the  prob- 
lems of  the  human  heart  in  conflict  with  it- 
self which  alone  can  make  good  .  .  .  because 
only  that  is  worth  the  agony  and  sweat." 

We  must  not  lose  otirselves  completely  in 
the  world  without  first  having  lost  ourselves 
in  ourselves.  We  must  find  our  drummer  and 
follow  it;  that  will  probably  take  a  lifetime. 

Into  the  Seventies 
(By   Charles   Andes) 

Congressman  Ktros,  Captain  Goodwin, 
Headmaster  Burnham,  faculty,  parents,  fel- 
low classmates,  students,  and  friends: 

This  is  the  first  class  that  Berwick  will 
graduate  In  the  new  decade  of  the  1970's.  Its 
graduates  and  those  of  the  coming  years  are 
going  to  live  In  a  time  when  more  problems, 
more  difficult  than  those  facing  any  of  the 
previous  generations  are  going  to  demand 
solutions  more  Immediately.  Some  of  the 
problems  which  threaten  the  very  survival 
of  man  upon  this  plant  will  have  to  be  solved 
in  the  next  few  years  by  this  generation  if 
humanity  is  to  survive.  The  problems  which 
we  have  created  for  ourselves  include  those 
related  to  the  stagrgerlng  amoimt  of  pollu- 
tion each  one  of  us  pours  forth  every  single 
day,  the  Inconceivable  growth  rate  of  human 
beings,  the  political  situations  which  have 
the  power  to  annihilate  the  entire  earth 
within  the  next  fifteen  minutes,  and  the 
fact  that  the  quality  of  life  upon  this  planet 
for  the  majority  of  its  citizens  Is  declining 
under  the  weight  of  the  rest  of  these  prob- 
lems. Clearly,  It  Is  time  to  take  a  new  look 
at  these  problems  which  face  us  now;  most 
of  which  are  strikingly  different  from  those 
of  even  five  years  ago.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
reassess  our  values  and  goals;  to  change  them 
to  those  ends  expounded  by  the  greatest  of 
us  throughout   history. 

First,  we  must  put  an  end  to  all  forms  of 
war  and  violence  before  the  weapons  and 
hatred  which  now  exist  wipe  us  out  com- 
pletely. It  has  been  estimated  that  If  this 
does  not  occur  In  this  century,  there  is  less 
than  a  50-50  chance  for  humanity  to  survive 
past  the  year  2000. 

Second,  we  must  change  our  values  and 
tjTie  of  living,  especially  in  America,  from 
one  of  "use  It  once  and  throw  it  away"  to  one 
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where  all  homes  are  self-sufficient,  self- 
contained  entitles  where  nothing  is  wasted 
or  thrown  away,  but  used  over  and  over  in 
endless  cycle. 

Third,  we  must  educate  the  world  so  that 
we  can  eliminate  superstition,  uncontrolled 
birthrates,  and  teach  all  peoples  the  basic 
principles  of  life  so  that  they  may  strike  to 
become  a  contributing  and  useful  addition 
to  the  global  society  as  a  whole. 

If  these  three  areas  can  be  completely 
solved  and  kept  under  control,  then  the 
human  race  can  once  again  be  ready  to  pro- 
gress toward  learning  as  much  as  It  can  and 
to  start  to  explore  the  ocean,  the  universe, 
and  the  world  within  ourselves.  Each  of  the 
problems  Is  solvable.  But  we  must  motivate 
enough  concern  among  all  of  us  so  that  we 
as  a  country  and  as  a  planet  can  devote  our 
energies  to  ending  the  turmoil  of  the  current 
situations.  None  of  these  problems  can  be 
solved  by  reverting  back :  neither  back  to  old 
solutions,  nor  to  a  Neanderthal  style  of  life, 
nor  to  tribal  communes,  nor  to  a  society 
which  does  nothing  to  Improve  Itself.  All  of 
these  problems  can  be  solved  by  two  existing 
means:  education  and  technology.  By  In- 
creasing both  of  these  to  the  largest  possible 
extent,  we  can  go  a  long  way  toward  reducing 
and  eventually  eliminating  our  current 
problems. 

To  attack  the  first  problem,  to  end  war.  we 
are  going  to  have  to  Increase  an  understand- 
ing among  all  of  us  that  we  are  all  of  one 
race  living  on  one  planet.  We  must  compre- 
hend that  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
blacks,  whites,  or  orientals:  no  difference  be- 
tween Catholics,  Jews,  or  Protestants,  no 
difference  between  Chinese,  Americans, 
French,  Russians,  or  Africans.  It  Is  only  when 
we  realize  that  mankind  Is  a  single  unit  with 
no  divisions  except  by  those  barriers  which 
we  have  Invented  in  our  foolishness,  that 
war  among  us  can  begin  to  subside.  The 
energy  which  we  have  needlessly  wasted  for 
so  long  bent  on  self-destruction  If  put  to 
the  benefit  of  humanity  would  toe  sufficient 
to  solve  most  if  not  all  of  our  problems  for 
a  very  long  time. 

The  second  problem,  that  of  recycling 
waste  materials  and  used  products  back  to  re- 
usable substances  has  already  been  accom- 
plished to  a  limited  extent.  The  spacecraft 
which  have  been  designed  to  date  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  recycling  the  life  support- 
ing elements  for  the  astronauts.  Those  space- 
craft designed  for  deep  space  missions  now 
on  the  drawing  board,  are  expected  to  be  al- 
most totally  self-s\ifficlent.  When  the  process 
reaches  an  extremei  there  wlU  no  longer  be 
a  waste  problem  such  as  there  Is  today.  Re- 
cycling of  all  proteins,  nutrients,  and  energy 
will  virtually  eliminate  much  if  not  all  of 
the  current  pollution  problems. 

But  the  problems  can  only  be  attacked  by 
accelerating  our  present  technology  to  one 
which  takes  Into  account  the  delicate  bal- 
ances In  nature.  To  do  this,  the  engineers  of 
tomorrow  will  have  to  face  and  eventually 
overcome  the  most  difficult  problems  ever  to 
confront  man.  But  It  Is  only  through  ad- 
vanced technological  methods  that  we  can 
accomplish  this  end. 

The  problems  of  educating  the  entire 
world  population  Is  directly  related  to  the 
problem  of  ending  war  by  understanding 
that  all  men  are  truly  of  one  species.  There 
Is  only  one  feasible  way  to  educate  the 
world's  masses.  To  do  this,  we  must  go  into 
space  with  communication  satellites  on  a 
scale  which  has  been  unequalled  In  the 
past.  Already  the  U.S.  Space  Agency  and 
India  have  made  an  agreement  to  use  new 
communications  satellites  to  reach  the  in- 
accessible portions  of  India,  some  of  which 
do  not  even  have  roads  leading  to  them. 

The  cost  of  four  color  television  channels 
to  school  children  via  communication  sat- 
ellites Is  less  than  one  dollar  per  pupil  f>er 
year.  Although  the  educational  programs 
which  win  be  transmitted  over  this  system 
m\ist  be  controlled  so  &s  not  to  provide  bias 
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from  any  one  source,  the 
compUsh  this  form  of  Instant 
tlon    throughout    the    earth 
needed  U  we  are  to  sxirvlve  as 
education  dealt  out  In  the 
teach   that   all    people   must 
humans  as  fellow  carthllngs 
ences  In  customs,  languages, 
intangible. 

The  1970s  should  hold  a 
change  for  us.  Computers  can 
gain  more  Individuality  than 
fore   been   possible   l)ecause   it 
type  of  machine  which  can 
with  so  many  of  us  at  once 
grammers  and  humans    (who 
past    fit    VIS    Into    unnecessary 
catagorles  and  have  threatened 
Individual  Identities.  We  will 
much  more  closely  with 
future,   and  should   become 
dealing  with  them,  starling  on 
ary  school  level,  as  Berwick 
done  in  past  years. 

We   are   all   passengers   on 
earth.  The  sooner  that  all  of  th( 
pie  and  leaders  realize  that  « 
together  for  the  betterment  of 
sooner  we  can  realize  some  of 
achievements  that  we  as  a  8lngl|B 
can  accomplish.   We  are 
tmie   when   our   inventions 
will  eliminate  all  of  the  Jobs 
drudgery  and  curse  of  man 
will  we  need  to  work  every 
survive.  When  that  time  comes 
far  from   Idle.  There   will   be 
each  of  us  to  leam,  research 
It  will  be  unlikely  that  we 
pletely  leave  educational 

All  knowledge  is  good.  Too 
can  be  dangerous  but  the 
about  ourselves  and  the  unlv 
oS  we  are  and  the  more  we 
the  problems  which  confront 
Projects  and  diacoverte*  mad< 
may  seemingly  be  of  no  use 
can  see  may  someday  become 
portance.  When  we  come  to  t 
work  to  survive  Ls  eluninated, 
devote  our  strengths  and 
the  unknown:  to  reach  out 
stars  at  last.  The  woe  of 
to  boldly   go  forth  where 
before  will  feed  the  romantic, 
adventuresome  spirit  of  man 
will  be   more  inspiring   than 
first  martian  sunrise?  To 
of  Jupiter  In  etKlless  display 
alignment?   To  view   the  glor; ' 
rings  or  to  discover  a  way  of 
and  distant  planet? 

Man   has  proved   to  be 
adaptable.  The  forms  which  h( 
on  other  worlds  cannot  be 
seen.  But  we  can  always 
the  descendants  and  proponent 
man  la  to  bccome.  Now  that  he 
infinitely  tiny  first  step,  he 
quest  of  the  universe  from 
be  no  end.  Once  be  has  landed 
planets,   has   set    up   colonies 
comfortably,  even  the  even 
of  the  Sun  cannot  terminate 
We  will  keep  on  existing,  explo^ 
and  creating,  a  task  which  we 
placed  here  to  do  anyway. 

We  who  are  graduating 
us  who  are  going  to  live  in 
the   rest   of   this   century   wll 
the  most  critical  time  ever  In 
mankind.   At  no  time   In   th« 
any  point  In  the  distant  futu 
a  time  when  more  crucial 
to  be  made  by  all  of  us  which 
the  very  existence  of  all  life 
We  must  not  turn  away   froii 
which  is  the  only  tool  we  have 
of  this  entanglement,  but  we 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

member  that  man  is  an  individual  being  with 
feelings,  emotions,  and  Ideas.  Machines 
should  work,  people  should  think. 

This  new  decade  Is  going  to  be  confusing 
and  different  to  many  of  us,  but  the  sooner 
that  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  old  solu- 
tions are  not  going  to  solve  new  problems, 
the  sooner  we  can  understand  each  other 
and  comprehend  the  solutions  which  are 
necessary.  /  say  man  will  eventually  leam, 
and  urhen  he  finally  does,  he  will  triumph. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 
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HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  June  15.  1970 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  as  national  and  international  con- 
cern with  environmental  quality  has 
grown,  a  specialty  reporting  area  in  jour- 
nalism has  evolved  conciurently :  report- 
ing environmental  affairs. 

Among  the  best  reporters  In  this  rela- 
tively new  field  of  journalistic  endeavor  Is 
Paul  G.  Hayes  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

A  recent  article  by  Mr.  Hayes  on  the 
growing  environmental  threat  to  the 
European  nations  and  Japan  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on  June 
14. 1970,foUows: 

DiRTT  Old  Worlo  Obts  Ready  To  Schub 
(By  Paul  Q.  Hayes) 

The  Europe  that  goes  unreported  In  the 
travel  brochures  is  the  polluted  Europe — 
those  rivers  that  have  been  converted  to 
sewers  and  the  gases  that  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  sunshine  that  warms  Paris  in  the 
springtime. 

Germany,  for  example,  has  pollution  prob- 
lems in  Just  the  way  the  United  States  does. 
So  does  Japan.  Pollution,  in  fact,  seems  the 
occupational  disease  of  all  Industrialized, 
urban,  affluent  societies  at  the  present  stage 
of  technological  and  social  development. 

There  are  some  differences.  Europeans 
arent  In  the  habit  of  littering,  and  great  care 
generally  is  given  to  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric and  natural  vistas.  It  is  cosmetically, 
superficially,  cleaner. 

"In  E\ux)pe.  you  almost  never  see  anyone 
discard  anything  in  the  street,"  commented 
Richard  D.  Vaughan,  director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Management,  last 
summer.  "In  the  United  States  I've  seen 
'Dont  Litter'  signs  practically  covered  with 
litter." 

EUROPE'S    MESSY    PAST 

V'aughan's  comments  went  to  the  heart  of 
a  different  tradition.  There  was,  in  history, 
the  Europe  that  littered,  but  that  ended  with 
overcrowding  and  the  personal  adjustments 
that  were  necessary  on  the  part  of  individuals 
iu  densely  packed  cities. 

Furthermore,  those  cities  were  huge  and 
densely  packed  centuries  ago.  America's  large 
cities  are  recent  arrivals  on  the  landscape, 
and  we  haven't,  for  the  most  part,  made  the 
necessary   personal   adjustments. 

Our  throwaway  habits  were  formed  partly 
because  the  New  World  appeared  virtually 
limitless  to  the  pioneers.  Litter  the  East,  then 
go  West,  young  man. 

Europe's  slower  awakening  to  its  environ- 
mental deterioration  might  also  be  explained 
by  the  age  of  Its  cities.  If  you  raise  10  gen- 
erations of  city  folk  on  the  banks  of  a  pol- 
luted river,  they  won't  expect  that  river  to 


be  useful  for  any  purposes  other  than  as  a 
carrier  of  sewage,  and  of  course,  navigation. 
On  the  other  band,  the  generations  that 
swam  or  caught  sport  fish  In  the  Milwaukee 
River  beneath  North  Ave,  still  Is  alive.  We 
have  .1  national  memory  of  the  vast  worth  of 
clean  water  in  our  American  cities  and  we 
want  to  return  to  that  condition. 

SOME    BAD    EXAMPLES 

The  pollution  scorecard  for  industrial  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  is  as  full  of  horrors  as  the 
United  States'  record.  Here  are  some  examples 
gleaned  from  newspapers  and  periodicals 
over  a  six  month  period: 

Paris  has  become  permanently  covered  with 
a  layer  of  gas  which  has  reduced  by  25 'i 
the  strength  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Last  summer,  40  million  fish — polUitlon, 
tolerant  trash  fish — died  In  the  Rhine  River 
in  Germany,  with  pesticide  poisoning  the 
suspected  killer.  By  the  time  the  Rhine 
reaches  the  Dutch  coast,  20%  of  Its  water 
is  sewage  and  industrial  effluent. 

In  a  recent  year,  air  pollution  from  steel 
nUlls  damaged  tulip  fields  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Tulip  growers  were  paid  $200,000  in 
damages. 

Doctors  surveyed  residents  near  a  busy 
Tokyo  intersection  and  found  that  they  car- 
ried exceptionally  high  concentrations  of 
lead  from  gasoline  in  their  blood  and  urine. 
Salmon  shun  the  Thames  River  in  EUigland, 
although  they  once  made  an  annual  drive 
upstream^  Now  catches  of  4  to  5  inch  fish 
from  the'  filthy  river  warrant  comment  by 
London's  newspapers. 

"No  Bathing"  signs,  because  of  pollution, 
are  up  at  beaches  between  Copenhagen  and 
Elsinore,  Denmark,  one  of  Europe's  loveliest 
drives. 

Furthermore,  'the  same  contradictions  that 
permeate  American  society  are  present  in 
Europe.  Pollution  Is  deplored  at  the  same  time 
as  the  causes  of  pollution  are  willingly  ex- 
panded. 

A  recent  newsletter  from  the  Swedish-In- 
ternational Press  Bureau  told  of  thermal  pol- 
lution from  nuclear  power  plants  under 
study  outside  Stockholm,  and  new  Instru- 
ments for  detecting  mercury  pollution. 

The  same  Issue  told  about  plans  to  ex- 
pand the  capacity  of  the  Volvo  automobile 
plant  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  by  some  30.000 
cars  a  year. 

Similarly,  according  to  a  dispatch  from 
the  Associated  Press,  Rawmarsh.  England,  Is 
one  of  23  places  that  refuses  to  enact  the 
provisions  of  England's  clean  air  act. 

In  Rawmarsh.  every  year,  62  tons  of  soot, 
grit  and  sulphur  drop  from  coal  smoke  onto 
the  town,  which  Is  In  the  heart  of  York- 
shire's coal  mining  district.  The  mayor.  If 
not  the  residents,  doesn't  mind. 

"There  iB  nothing  like  a  good  coal  fire," 
remarked  Mayor  Ernest  Payne,  a  coal  miner 
for  50  years.  "I  Just  do  not  l>elleve  that  do- 
mestic coal  causes  damage  to  health." 

To  the  south,  however,  conversion  from 
coal  burning  helped  dissipate  the  London 
fog.  which,  in  one  celebrated  case,  was  fatal 
to  hundreds  of  Londoners. 

Now,  more  plant  varieties  can  be  grown 
in  the  gardens  of  London  and  the  number  of 
species  of  birds  observed  within  the  city  has 
more  than  doubled  In  10  years,  to  138. 

Japan  has  built  the  world's  third  largest 
Industrial  complex  on  the  ruins  of  World 
War  II.  but  it  did  so  at  a  high  price.  Tokyo's 
air  pollution  problem  is  one  of  the  world's 
worst. 

The  number  of  registered  automobiles  In 
Tokyo  reached  1.880,000  In  1969  with  the 
result  that  carbon  monoxide  levels  doubled 
in  two  years  in  one  busy  section  of  the  city. 
"We  have  come  to  a  point  where  we  have 
got  to  choose  between  economic  growth  and 
control  of  our  environment,"  a  Japanese  edi- 
tor said,  according  to  the  New  York  Times. 
The  same  story  also  quoted  Dr.  Shlgeto  Tsuru. 
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professor  of  economics  at  Hltotsubashi  Uni- 
versity : 

"Surely  we  can  afford  to  cut  our  annual 
growth  rate  from  10  9o  down  to  6  or  6  "c,  and 
use  the  savings  to  promote  environmental 
controls." 

SWEDEN     LEADS     WAT 

Concern  about  environmental  pollution  Is 
on  the  Increase  In  Europe  although  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  accompanied  by  the  fever 
that  marked  the  days  leading  to  the  April 
"Earth  Week"  in  the  United  States. 

Sweden  is  leading  the  way  in  action.  In 
1967,  the  Swedish  government  brought 
forth  a  large  package  of  laws  for  environ- 
mental protection.  It  was  a  Swedish  resolu- 
tion that  led  to  plans  for  a  United  Nations 
Human  Environment  Conference  to  be  held 
in  Stockholm  in  1972. 

In  1970,  environmental  concerns  have  be- 
come the  "third  dimension"  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — after  defense 
(the  first  dimension)  and  nonmlUtary  co- 
operation (the  second). 

Last  winter,  NATO  created  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Challenges  of  Modern  Society.  As 
explained  by  Manllo  Brosio,  secretary  gen- 
eral, the  committee  will  become  deeply  in- 
volved In  the  issue. 

NATO's  riHST  PROJECT 

Under  a  concept  of  pilot  countries  In 
which  a  single  country  takes  the  lead  in 
studies  of  Importance  to  all  members,  the 
committee  hopes  to  develop  Information  and 
programs  of  environmental  protection. 

In  January,  the  NATO  council  api>foved 
the  flrst  round  of  projects.  They  Included, 
among  others,  an  air  pollution  project  with 
the  US  and  Turkey  as  pilots;  open  water 
pollution  with  Belgium,  Portugal  and 
France  as  pUots,  and  Inland  water  pollution 
with  Canada  as  pilot. 


WILL  CX)NGRESS  SAVE  THE 
"DELTA  QUEEN"? 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  is  fortunate  to  lie  near  the 
mouth  of  the  greatest  navigable  water- 
way in  the  world,  the  Mississippi  River. 

Fifteen  hundred  miles  long,  sometimes 
more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  this  great 
river  was  an  indispensable  factor  in  the 
building  of  our  country.  It  is  a  rich  part 
of  our  history,  our  literature,  and  our 
national  life. 

A  century  ago,  the  principal  vehicle  on 
the  Mississippi  was  the  packet  or  stern- 
wheeler.  There  were  hundreds  of  them, 
and  every  young  American,  including 
Samuel  Clemens,  yearned  to  be  a  river- 
boat  pilot. 

Today  only  one  authentic  example  of 
a  Mississippi  riverboat  remains  in  full 
operation.  The  Delta  Queen,  operated  by 
the  Greene  Line  of  Cincinnati,  is  the  last 
of  these  vessels  which  contributed  so 
much  to  the  commerce  and  growth  and 
history  of  our  Nation. 

Regrettably,  unless  Congress  acts  soon, 
the  Delta  Ciueen,  the  last  real  packet 
plying  the  Mississippi,  will  have  to  tie  up 
for  the  last  time. 

The  plight  of  the  Delta  Queen  and 
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what  Congress  can  do  to  save  it  Is  ably 
described  in  an  article  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  of  the  General  Features  syndicate. 
I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record,  and  call- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
to  my  colleagues  In  the  House: 
Historic  Ship  Endangered — Will  Congress 
Save  the  "TteLTA  Qtteen"? 
(By   Jenkin"  Lloyd  Jones) 

Unless  Congress  does  something  between 
now  and  November  2.  the  Delta  Queen,  the 
last  real  packet  on  the  Mississippi  River 
system,  gets  the  ax  from  Uncle  Sam. 

The  reason  is  ridiculous.  A  government 
agency  has  decreed  that  the  "safety-at-sea" 
regulations,  which  outlaw  any  ship  carrying 
more  than  50  overnight  passengers  if  It  is 
not  built  entirely  out  of  steel,  must  apply  to 
riverboats  as  well. 

For  four  years  the  Delta  Queen  has  been 
operating  under  a  temporary  congressional 
reprieve.  The  Queen's  hull  is  steel.  But  Its 
superstructure.  In  the  tradition  of  riverboats, 
is  wood.  The  noble  curved  staircase  is  ma- 
hogany trimmed  with  brass.  The  deck  is 
handpegged  iron  wood.  The  28-foot  stern 
wheel  Is  made  of  planking,  and  the  cabins 
are  paneled  in  oak. 

The  Greene  Line  of  Cincinnati,  which  sends 
the  Delta  Queen  on  cruises  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  and  up  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland,  had  made  a  valiant  effort  to 
meet  the  government  demands. 

Only  two  shipyards  even  bid  on  plans  for  an 
all-steel,  dlesel-electrlc  monstrosity.  The  esti- 
mated cost  was  tlO  million.  Not  many  Ameri- 
can river  lovers  could  afford  the  fares  neces- 
sary to  amortize  such  an  investment. 

The  safety-at-sea  regulations  were  de- 
signed to  protect  passengers  hundreds  of 
miles  from  land  and  hours  from  help.  A 
riverboat  runs  between  river  banks.  Sure, 
there's  some  fire  danger  in  a  wooden  super- 
structure. There  Is  also  a  little  danger  in 
stacking  up  ten  707s  over  O'Hare  on  a  night 
when  the  birds  are  walking.  There's  some 
danger  in  walking  the  streets  of  Washington 
in  dayUght. 

To  knock  off  the  Delta  Queen  because  of  a 
law  designed  for  ocean  liners  would  be  like 
pulling  down  the  Tower  of  London  because 
It  doesn't  meet  city  fire  escape  regulations  for 
public  places. 

No  one  would  think  of  allowing  passengers 
to  hang  on  the  outside  of  a  New  York  City 
bus,  but  people  hang  all  over  San  Fran- 
cisco's wonderful  cable  cars.  If  we  are  going 
to  keep  any  flavor  in  America,  somewhere 
there  must  be  an  area  of  common  sense. 

The  Delta  Queen,  as  all  river  buffs  know, 
was  not  born  to  the  Inland  rivers  at  all.  She 
started  life  In  1926  on  the  overnight  Sacra- 
mento-San Francisco  run.  Still,  she  looks  like 
a  riverboat  except  to  us  purists  who  would 
prefer  the  pilot  house  farther  aft  behind  twin 
smokestacks  abreast.  She  has  a  calliope,  so 
she's  really  a  hybrid  of  the  Eclipse  and  the 
Cotton  Blossom. 

The  Delta  Queen  goes  eight  miles  an  hour. 
She  would  drive  the  Jet  set  bats.  In  his  Life 
on  the  Mississippi  Mark  Twain  claims  that 
he  served  a  pilot  on  the  John  J.  Roe,  a  boat 
so  slow  that  they  changed  watches  three 
times  in  a  five-mile  stretch.  When  the  boat 
finally  sank,  he  swore  it  was  five  years  before 
the  owner  heard  of  It. 

Even  the  Robert  E.  Lee,  in  Its  record- 
breaking  1870  race  with  the  Natchez,  took 
three  days,  18  hours  and  14  minutes  to  run 
the  1,218  miles  from  New  Orleans  to  St. 
Louis. 

The  river  Is  not  for  8{>eed,  but  for  an  ex- 
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perience  unlike  any  other  travel  adventure. 
On  a  boat  breasting  a  stiff  current,  go-go 
types  glare  at  the  banks  and  chew  their  nails. 
River-lovers  are  relaxed.  Steamboat  Capt. 
Fred  Way  puts  it  this  way: 

"They  exist  on  a  continent  of  their  own, 
secure  and  steadfast;  the  boat  is  station- 
ary; the  shores  do  the  moving,  advancing, 
sliding  by,  retreating.  The  mountains  slide 
apart  and  close  again.  You  will  wonder  as 
you  step  ashore,  suitcase  In  hand,  whether 
you  are  entering  the  world  of  reality  or  de- 
parting from  it." 

I  never  rode  the  Delta  Queen,  although  I  ve 
been  aboard  her  at  Cincinnati  and  New  Or- 
leans. But  once  I  helped  pilot  600  feet  of 
gasoline  barges  from  Louisville  to  Baton 
Rouge,  and  by  the  time  the  five  days  ended 
I  was  a  mainline  addict. 

The  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  above  Alton 
are  a  series  of  beautiful  slack-water  lakes 
divided  by  dams  and  locks.  But  the  lower 
Mississippi  is  a  fractious  l>east  for  which 
charts  are  useless — gnawing  at  Tennessee, 
building  up  Arkansas,  eating  islands,  piling 
up  reefs,  cutting  new  chutes,  leaving  isolated 
oxbows. 

Most  of  the  time  you  float  through  utter 
wilderness,  for  the  flood  plain  between  the 
levees  is  chancy  land,  given  over  to  cypress 
and  Cottonwood,  mysterious  pools  and  Span- 
ish moss.  Beyond  the  levees  there  may  be 
cities  and  super  roads  and  locomotive  horns 
and  people  standing  in  line.  The  river  hears 
only  the  call  of  the  heron,  the  splash  of  the 
muskrat  and  the  gurgle  of  brown  waters 
around  the  snag. 

We  need  these  things. 

God  save  the  Delta  Queen. 


AMERICAN  CASUALTY  RATES  HAVE 
DECLINED  BY  54  PERCENT  THIS 
•YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
American  casualty  rates — both  killed  and 
woimded — have  declined  by  54  percent 
this  year  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

While  any  war  deaths  are  too  many, 
nevertheless,  the  decline  this  year  com- 
pared withi^e  first  5  months  of  last  year, 
is  a  tributero  the  President's  efforts  to 
bring  about  peace. 

Pentagon  officials  say  that  the  decline 
in  casualties  is  due  to  having  fewer  men 
in  combat,  progress  in  the  Vietnamiza- 
tion  program,  and  a  lower  level  of  en- 
emy action.  All  three  of  these  reasons 
can  be  attributed  to  the  President's 
policies. 

I  am  sure  that  the  military  operation 
aimed  at  cleaning  out  the  North  Viet- 
namese sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  will 
further  reduce  those  casualties  by  mak- 
ing It  possible  to  withdraw  more  Ameri- 
cans and  by  insuring  against  a  major 
attack  by  the  enemy  as  we  withdraw. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  becoming 
ever  more  clear  that  the  President's  poli- 
cies In  Vietnam  are  the  correct  ones  and 
deserve  the  support  of  all  the  Members 
of  this  Congress. 


/ 
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THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC': 
THE   INDOCHINA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FUSER 


or   MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  NTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  18, 


1970 


Cne 


Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker 
recently  come  to  my  at  tent  on 
analyses  of  American  public 
the  Southeast  Asian  war 
was  sent  to  me  by  Jack  Cit<in 
Gold   of   the   University   of 
Berkeley.  The  other  appear 
1970  issue  of  Scientific  American 
written  by  Philip  E.  Convert 
ard  Schuman.  I  introduce 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  mj 
"SiLXNT  MAJOBrrizs"  Atro  the 
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(By  Philip  E.  Converse  ani 

Schuman) 

President  Nixon  has  asserted 
majority"  supports  his  stand 
Vietnam.  His  critics  respond 
of  Americans  want  a  quicker 
than  the  President  offers 
able  to  cite  opinion  polls  that 
hold  Its  point  of  view.  One  Is 
whether  or  not  a  national 
fact  been  identified  and.  U  it 
favors. 

At  the  Survey  Research  Cent^ 
verslty  of  Michigan  we  have 
together  a  decade  of  the 
polls   on    the   Vietnam   war. 
subjected  data  from  our  own 
veys    to    a    level    of    detailed 
goes  well  beyond  tb«  usual 
ports  of  public  opinion 
be  reckless  to  claim  that  any 
equivocal   picture   emerges 
we  can  say  that  our  findings 
the  kind  of  patchwork  that 
interpretation.  At  the  very 
to  clarify   what  Is  accurate, 
what   Is  probably  overdrawn, 
treme  of  Interpretation  of  the 
on  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

One  fact  Is  Important  to 
outset.  Altbough  the  standard 
vey  of  some  1,500  Interviews 
too   small    to   represent   a    natl 
adult  population  exceeding  10(i 
procedures   of   the   major   r( 
organizations    are    geared    to 
sampling  theory  and  can  be  e 
vide  estimates  of  overall 
accurate  to  within  a  few 
It  Is  true  that  there  are 
in  applying  sampling   theory 
human  populations,  but  the 
to  do  oat  with  size  of  sample 
to  adequately  represent  all 
ulatlon.  The  main  loss  Is  unav 
of  the  people  who  are  selected 
Interviewed  and  others  cannot 
Ing  the  interviewing  period 
missed  in  this  way  Is  often  as 
cent  and  could  have  serious 
results  of  a  poll  If  such  people 
sistently  frotn  the  rest  of 
Fortunately    studies    of    the 
of    such    "nonrespondents" 
omitUng  them  has  little  effecl 
elusions  one  would  draw  abo^t 
the  Vietnam  war.  In  any  evi 
are  similar  In  all  surveys  of 
cannot  serve  to  explain  any  si 
ence  In  the  results. 

It  follows,  then,  that  two 
of  standard  size  taken  at  the 
competent    agencies    should 
that  differ  from  each  other  by 
a  small  sampling  error.  We  find 
tlon  Is  typically  l>ome  out.  gl 
proviso:  the  questions  and  th< 
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VIEW  OF     procedures  must  be  identical  or  sufficiently 
^yy^  similar.  The  difficulty  is  that  this  condition 

is  met  far  leas  frequently  than  the  casual 
observer  might  expect. 

Where  voting  behavior  Is  concerned  there 
are  not  many  different  ways  to  assess  voter 
Intentions,  and  election  polls  can  l>^  com- 
pared readily.  Most  matters  of  public  policy 
are  not  so  easily  approached.  For  the  war 
in  Vietnam  the  controversial  aspects  are  al- 
most Innumerable.  Each  aspect  requires  a 
somewhat  different  question,  which  has  its 
own  unique  meaning.  Moreover,  since  poll- 
ing agencies  prefer  to  word  their  own  ques- 
tions, it  is  possible  to  obtain  different  re- 
sults even  when  two  agencies  are  examining 
essentially  the  same  aspect  of  an  Issue.  In 
the  case  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  for  example, 
it  is  unusual  to  find  Instances  where  two  na- 
tional surveys  were  made  at  the  same  time 
with  questions  worded  the  same  way. 

The  difficulties   that  can   arise  from  dif- 
fering questions  are  easily  demonstrated.  In 
the  summer  of  1966,  for  example,  70  percent 
of  the  people  interviewed  by  the  Oallup  poll 
said    they    approved    the    bombing    by    the 
;hat  a  "silent     U.S.  of  oil  storage  dumps  in  Haiphong  and 
the  war  in     Hanoi,  il   percent  disapproved  and  the  re- 
a  majority      malnder  had  no  opinion.  Two  months  later 
to  the  war      the    same     organization    sampled    opinion 
side  seems     about  the  demand  of  many  "doves"  that  the 
4ppear  to  up-      U.S.   submit   the   Vietnam   problem   to   the 
wondering     United  Nations  "and  agree  to  accept  the  de- 
maijorlty  has  la     clslon,  whatever  it  may  be."  In  this  case 
has,  what  it     51  percent  of  the  sample  thought  the  propo- 
sal was  "a  good  Idea"  and  only  33  percent 
disliked  it.  The  reader  who  considered  this 
result  to  be  tiiree  to  two  in  favor  of  the 
doves   and  ccwipared  it  with   the  apparent 
majority  of  seven  to  one  for  the  "hawks"  a 
few  weeks  earlier  might  have  had  cause  to 
wonder  alK>ut  the  solidity  of  public  opinion 
or  the  soundness  of  polling  procedures.  In 
actuality  the  confusion  lies  in  too  simplistic 
a  view   of  the  results,  since  the    questions 
were  quite  different  and  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  give  commensurate  responses. 

A  more  subtle  problem  is  presented  when 
questions  Identical  in  purpose  differ 
markedly  in  wording  or  format.  In  June, 
1969,  the  Gallup  poll  told  respondents  that 
the  President  had  "ordered  the  withdrawal 
of  35,000  troops  from  Vietnam  in  the  next 
three  months"  and  asked  for  opinions  on 
whether  "troops  should  be  withdrawn  at 
a  faster  (»'  a  slower  rate."  "Faster"  won 
over  "Slower"  by  43  percent  to  16  percent, 
with  39  percent  refusing  the  alternatives  pre- 
sented and  Instead  spontaneously  declaring 
agreement  with  the  President.  Scarcely  three 
months  later  the  Harris  poll  asked  a  similar 
question  but  presented  tliree  choices:  "In 
general,  do  you  feel  the  pace  at  which  the 
President  Is  withdrawing  troops  is  too  fast, 
too  slow,  or  about  right?"  Again  the  equiv- 
alent of  "faster"  won  over  "slower."  by  29 
percent  to  6  percent,  but  this  time  49  per- 
cent approved  the  current  rate.  The  key  to 
the  difference  in  the  two  results  la  that  the 
Gallup  format  made  It  easier  for  respondents 
to  disagree  with  the  existing  rate  of  with- 
drawal. 

Several   approaches   are   open   to  the  ob- 
server who  wants  to  avoid  pitfalls  of  inter- 
pretation and  make  sense  of  majority  opin- 
ion on  Vietnam.  One  is  to  trace  clmnges  over 
a  period  of  time  In  responses,  to  a  question, 
provided  that  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
the  question  has  not  been  altered  by  changes 
In  the  situation.  A  second  approach  Is  to  pay 
strict  attention  to  nuances  in  the  wording 
of  a  number  of  questions  presented  at  about 
the  same  time:  in  this  way  one  can  establish 
the  broad  boundaries  of  public  opinion  on 
national-surveys      the  war  in  Vietnam  and  can  Isolate  the  ways 
lame  time  by     that   the   wording   of   questions   colors   re- 
show    results      sponses.  A  third  approach  is  to  explore  dlf- 
Qo  more  than      ferlng   reactions   to   the   same    question   In 
this  expecta-      various   segments  of  the  population. 

one  crucial         The  broadest  trends  in  American  opinion 
interviewing     on  the  Vietnam  war  over  the  past  decade  ap- 
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pear  clearly  in  all  surveys.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  period  the  attitude  was  one  of  in- 
attentive tolerance  toward  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's actions  in  South  Vietnam.  For 
example,  when  respondents  in  a  Survey  Re- 
search Center  pol}  In  1960  were  asked  to 
name  the  most  Important  problem  facing 
the  country,  only  a  tiny  number  mentioned 
the  Vietnam  war  even  Indirectly.  The  war 
received  8  percent  of  first  mentions  In  1964, 
45  percent  In  1966  and  41  percent  In  1968. 
This  Increased  awareness  was  accompanied, 
particularly  in  Its  later  phases,  by  a  pro- 
gressive disillusionment  with  the  correctness 
of  the  U.S.  commitment.  Such  disillusion- 
ment is  best  reflected  by  data  published  over 
a  period  of  time  by  the  Gallup  poll, 

Although  it  Is  clear  that  the  public  mood 
about  the  Vietnam  war  is  now  rather  firmly 
negative.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  public 
reaction  to  alternatives  of  policy  can  be  as 
succinctly  characterized.  In  particular,  the 
simplistic  grouping  of  respondents  as  hawks 
and  doves  breaks  down  rapidly.  Hawks  are 
supposed  to  bellev©'  the  U.S.  did  tlie  right 
thing  in  attempting  to  stem  the  tide  of  Com- 
munism In  Southeast  Asia  and  that  the  na- 
tion should  now  escalate  its  military  efforts 
to  achieve  victory.  Doves  are  supposed  to  rue 
the  fact  that  American  troops  ever  became 
Involved  in  Vietnam  and  to  demand  their 
Immediate  withdrawal. 

Equipped  with  no  more  than  these  defini- 
tions, an  observer  would  derive  the  clear  im- 
pression from  the  broad  trends  reflected  by 
polls  that  the  doves  now  constitute  a  ma- 
jority. Indeed,  thie  Oallup  poll  showed  clearly 
a  shift  of  doves  from  a  minority  to  a  ma- 
jority between  1967  and  1969.  Prom  time  to 
time  the  poll  asked:  "People  are  called 
'hawks'  if  they  want  to  step  up  our  military 
effort  in  Vietnam.  They  are  called  'doves'  If 
they  want  to  reduce  our  military  effort  In 
Vietnam.  How  would  you  descrlbej^ourself — 
as  a  hawk  or  a  dove?"  >y, 

Other  data  show  that  the  lmpres«on  given 
by  these  results  is  quite  wide  of  the  mark. 
A  Survey  Research  Center  finding  in  1968 
is  a  case  in  point.  Resptondents  were  asked 
not  only  if  the  commitment  in  Vietnam 
was  a  mistake  but  also  which  of  three 
courses  should  be  pursued:  pulling  out,  pre- 
serving the  statui  quo  or  escalating.  As  one 
would  expect,  there  was  a  tendency  for  peo- 
ple who  thought  the  invention  was  right  to 
favor  a  stronger  stand  in  the  future  and  for 
people  who  deplored  the  intervention  to  favor 
withdrawal.  Nonetheless,  among  those  who 
viewed  the  war  as  a  mistake  almost  as  many 
favored  escalation  as  were  for  withdrawal  I 
All  told,  then,  a  flve-to-three  majority  re- 
gretted the  original  Intervention,  but  at  the 
same  time  those  calling  for  a  "stronger  stand 
even  if  it  means  invading  North  Vietnam  " 
outnumbered  those  advocating  complete 
withdrawal  by  alx>ut  as  large  a  margin. 

How  can  the  Gallup  "dove"  majority  and 
the  Survey  Research  Center  results  be  rec- 
onciled? Some  attention  to  the  wording  of 
the  questions  is  rewarding.  The  description 
of  "hawk"  In  the  Gallup  poll  compares 
reasonably  well  with  the  "stronger  stand" 
offered  as  an  alternative  by  the  Survey 
Research  Center,  and  the  proportions  en- 
dorsing both  positions  at  about  the  same 
time  show  no  sharp  discrepancy.  The  descrip- 
tion of  "dove."  however.  Is  more  elusive. 
Whereas  it  was  hardly  Administration  opin- 
ion in  1967.  by  1969  even  F>resident  Nixon 
was  advocating  a  reduction  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary effort  in  Vietnam,  thereby  qualifying  as 
a  "dove"  by  the  Gallup  definitions.  Nonethe- 
less, his  position  was  plainly  different  from 
that  of  the  complete-withdrawal  "doves"  of 
the  Survey  Research  Center  question. 

It  is  also  Illuminating  to  consider  the  trend 
of  opinion  from  1965  through  1969  on  the 
President's  handling  of  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. The  main  trend  Is  the  sharp  decline  of 
confidence  In  President  Johnson's  manage- 
ment of  the  war.  One  further  detail  worth  at- 
tention Is  the  time  lag  before  the  decline  set 
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in.  The  Johnson  electoral  landslide  in  1964 
was  seen  In  many  quarters  as  a  vote  against 
escalating  the  U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 
The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  began  only 
three  months  later,  touching  off  the  first 
liighly  vocal  bitterness  on  college  campuses 
because  It  was  seen  as  exactly  the  policy  of 
escalation  Just  repudiated.  Yet  the  confidence 
of  the  broad  public  In  the  President's  han- 
dling of  the  situation  seemed  at  first  to  be 
heightened.  It  did  not  l>egln  to  turn  down- 
ward until  a  full  year  later.  We  shall  return 
to  this  point. 

President  Nixon  appears  to  have  gained  In 
public  approval  both  over  his  predecessor  and 
during  the  period  since  he  took  office.  By  last 
July  he  had  acquired  nearly  as  much  sup- 
port as  President  Johnson  enjoyed  In  1965. 
The  President's  announcement  last  Novem- 
ber 3  of  his  plan  for  a  progressive  reduction 
of  the  nation's  military  activity  in  Vietnam 
appears  to  have  increased  his  support  still 
more,  although  this  surge  now  seems  to  have 
passed  Its  peak. 

Thus  at  the  turn  of  the  year  the  President 
stood  squarely  aligned  with  several  majori- 
ties: those  regretting  American  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  those  wanting  to  reduce  the  na- 
tion's commitment  there  and  the  large  ma- 
jority rejecting  complete  withdrawal  as  an 
alternative.  How  stable  are  these  majorities? 
In  what  direction  might  they  move  under 
various  plausible  conditions?  Any  prognoses 
must  rest  to  an  uncomfortable  extent  on 
surmise  and  are  subject  to  reversal  by  un- 
foreseen events.  It  Is  possible,  however,  to 
probe  somewhat  more  deeply  into  the  struc- 
ture of  opinion  on  the  Vietnam  war  In  ways 
that  provide  further  Insights. 

Among  other  things,  one  must  consider 
the  plasticity  of  opinion.  It  is  widely  recog- 
nized among  workers  on  public  opinion  that 
some  measured  opinion,  are  much  softer,  or 
less  crystallized,  than  others.  Soft  opinions 
are  likely  to  change  dramatically  In  response 
to  events,  even  minor  ones,  and  to  the  pleas 
of  esteemed  leaders. 

The  evolution  of  opinion  on  Vietnam  pro- 
vides Instances  of  the  difference  between 
soft  and  hard  opinion.  In  March,  1968,  for 
example,  the  Gallup  poll  noted  that  "the 
North  Vietnamese  have  said  that  If  '^e  agree 
to  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  they 
will  agree  to  peace  negotiations''  and  asked: 
"Should  we  stop  the  bombing  or  not?"  The 
result  was  40  percent  for  stopping  and  51 
percent  against.  Shortly  afterward  President 
Johnson  announced  his  decision  to  stop  the 
bombing,  and  In  April  the  Gallup  poll  asked 
respondents  If  they  approved:  64  percent  did 
and  26  percent  did  not.  It  Is  safe  to  asstime 
that  the  shift  of  some  25  percent  In  one 
month  was  largely  due  to  the  President's 
speech. 

On  the  other  haad.  one  can  consider  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  repeated  attempts  to  keep 
the  public  believing  that  -he  commitment  of 
troops  to  Vietnam  had  been  necessary.  The 
people  accepted  this  judgment  for  a  while, 
but  events  gradually  convinced  them  that 
the  Vietnam  war  was  a  mistake.  It  is  likely 
that  the  President's  later  pleas  to  the  con- 
trary damaged  his  credibility  more  than  it 
swayed  what  had  become  hard  opinion. 

In  general,  it  is  likely  that  crystallized 
opinion  differs  from  soft  opinion  in  being 
anchored  more  deeply  in  Individual  experi- 
ence, information  and  motivation.  Although 
there  was  a  time  when  most  Americans 
lacked  enough  information  about  Vietnam 
to  form  solid  judgments  on  tiie  nation's  In- 
volvement there,  experience  has  mounted 
steeply  in  terms  of  deaths,  taxes  and  soldiers 
not  home  for  Christmas.  The  end  state,  a 
satisfactory  disengagement  from  Vietnam, 
has  come  rather  clearly  into  the  public's 
mind.  As  for  the  means  of  reaching  that 
end,  opinion  Is  much  more  tentative.  More- 
over, there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  it  will 
ever  become  sharply  crystallized.  To  a  large 
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degree  the  public  entrusts  officials  to  make 
the  detailed  policy  decisions,  although  It 
may  ultimately  punish  them  at  the  polls  if 
the  selection  of  means  turns  out  to  have 
been  xinfortnnate. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  all  opinions 
favoring  withdrawal  or  escalation  are  cas- 
ual. Many  of  them  are  hard,  and  If  the 
President  succeeded  In  disengagement,  there 
would  surely  be  bitter  recriminations  from 
those  whose  preferences  were  slighted.  Nor 
are  eveii  the  deep  regrets  about  the  na- 
tion's Involvemnt  in  the  Vietnam  war  Im- 
mutable. One  can  imagine  circumstances, 
for  Instance  a  southward  sweep  by  Com- 
munist China  or  the  collapse  of  the  Vlet- 
cong,  when  such  regrets  would  l>e  swept 
away  as  Irrelevant.  The  Important  point  is 
that  if  the  basic  elements  of  the  situation 
remain  as  they  are,  it  is  likely  that  a  suc- 
cessful disengagement  by  the  President 
wou'1  probably  win  the  strong  approval  of 
a  vast  majority,  regardless  of  the  means 
that  might  have  seemed  more  sensible  along 
the  way. 

This  Interpretation  Is  supported  by  c'her 
observations  about  polls.  People  following 
polls  have  noted  bow  the  support  of  the 
President  seems  to  rise  after  any  new  imtla- 
tlve,  whether  It  Is  In  the  direction  of  esca- 
lation or  a  reduction  of  commitment.  It  is 
In  tills  light  that  we  Interpret  the  rise  In  sup- 
port for  President  Johnson  after  tUs  deci- 
sion to  bomb  North  Vietnam.  The  support 
lasted  until  it  became  clear  that  the  pro- 
jected results  had  l>een  Illusory.  Similarly, 
the  reaction  to  President  Nixon's  speech  of 
lost  November  may  chiefly  reflect  satisfaction 
that  some  kind  of  effort  was  l>elng  made  to 
move  the  situation  off  dead  center.  The 
entry  into  Cambodia  seemed  to  be  received 
at  first  with  a  parallel  surge  of  public  sup- 
port. In  spite  of  stiarp  attacks  on  the  policy 
by  leading  spokesmen. 

What  If  there  Is  no  successful  disengage- 
ment within  a  reasonable  period  of  time?  If 
our  analysis  is  correct,  we  woxild  expect 
strong  pubUc  disapproval  to  set  In.  It  would 
not  be  stirprising  If  such  a  reaction  gathered 
sp>eed  more  swiftly  than  the  comparable 
moods  during  the  Korean  war  and  the  lat- 
ter dajrs  of  the  Johnson  Administration.  In 
this  sense  the  provlslona.  timetable  laid  out 
In  the  speech  of  November  3  is  a  short  fuse 
on  the  powder  keg.  much  like  the  Jolinson 
Administration's  statements  about  having 
the  troops  home  for  Christmas  of  1965.  There 
is  some  evidence,  for  example,  of  consider- 
able support  for  a  faster  withdrawal  of  troops 
than  present  policy  envisions.  Moreover,  al- 
though support  for  inmiedlate  withdrawal 
has  not  been  large  In  the  past,  by  early  tills 
year  there  were  signs  that  it  might  be  grow- 
ing algnlficantly.  A  definite  timetable  of  a 
year  or  so  'or  withdrawal  might  well  be  a 
political  platform  that  could  attract  wide- 
spread support. 

It  is  instructive,  in  examining  the  struc- 
ture of  public  opinion  on  Vietnam,  to  look 
closely  at  the  segments  of  the  population 
where  support  for  or  resistance  to  the  war 
is  particularly  strong.  In  1968  the  Survey  Re> 
search  Center  asked:  "How  much  attention 
have  you  been  paying  to  what  Is  going  on  In 
Vietnam?  A  great  deal,  some,  or  not  much?" 
When  views  on  the  Vietnam  war  are  divided 
In  this  way,  one  finds  that  the  most  atten- 
tive persons  seem  to  show  the  firmest  sup- 
port for  the  war.  This  relation  Is  most  nota- 
ble in  the  responses  to  an  additional  ques- 
tion on  whether  or  not  the  original  interven- 
tion In  Vietnam  was  right.  We  are  aware  that 
self-gauged  Interest  is  not  necessarily  a  relia- 
ble Indicator  of  how  well  Informed  the  re- 
spondent may  be.  Nonetheless,  the  results 
seem  surprising  In  the  light  of  the  associa- 
tion between  the  concern  and  the  negative 
feeling  about  the  Vietnam  war  that  has  been 
evident  on  the  campuses  of  leading 
universities. 
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Although  attitudes  toward  the  Vietnam 
war  tiave  consistently  shown  less-distinct 
differences  among  various  standard  groups 
of  the  population  than  is  true  of  many  other 
political  attitudes,  two  exceptions  stand  out. 
They  are  race  and  sex.  Blaclcs  and  women 
have  shown  more  disenchantment  with  the 
involvement  in  Vietnam  than  white  males 
over  ttie  entire  period  when  relevant  sam- 
plings have  been  made.  The  patterns  are  not 
surprising.  The  war  In  Vietnam  has  l>een  a 
notable  focus  of  alienation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  black  consciousness  during  the 
1960's.  Women  have  traditionally  been  unen- 
thuslastic  about  war  involvement,  and  the 
largest  sex  differences  In  responses  emerge 
when  policies  involving  strong  military  Ini- 
tiatives are  at  stake.  Moreover,  blacks  and 
women,  for  different  but  obvious  reasons, 
typically  show  less  Interest  in  political  af- 
fairs than  white  males  do.  Therefore  some  of 
the  association  between  interest  and  rela- 
tively hard  attitudes  on  Vietnam  probably 
arises  from  these  background  differences. 

Another  pattern,  not  quite  as  distinct,  is 
a  positive  association  between  education  and 
support  for  the  nation's  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. Respondents  classed  as  "college-edu- 
cated" register  disproportionately  among 
those  who  are  most  "hard-line,"  or  least  neg- 
ative, about  the  Vietnam  war.  Here  again, 
since  there  is  typically  a  fairly  strong  rela- 
tion between  education  and  Interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  one  sees  a  pattern  that  contiibuteo 
to  the  association  between  attentlveness  to 
the  war  and  support  for  the  nation's 
involvement. 

The  surprising  feature  of  the  relation  be- 
tween education  and  attitudes  toward  Viet- 
nam, however,  is  that  the  pattern  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  a  piece  with  the  campus  fer- 
ment against  the  war.  Moreover,  to  com- 
pound the  confusion,  national  surveys  did 
not  yield  until  recently  any  distinct  relation 
between  age  and  attitude  toward  Vietnam. 
The  "generation  gap"  that  one  would  have 
expected,  wherein  the  young  oppose  the  war 
and  the  old  support  It,  simply  failed  to  ap- 
pear, and  even  now  it  is  not  very  large.  In- 
deed, putting  these  two  findings  together.  It 
can  be  shown  with  Siirvey  Research  Center 
data  as  of  1968  that  (among  whites)  college- 
educated  people  m  their  twenties  were  more 
likely  than  older  people  of  grade  school  edu- 
cation both  to  Justify  the  war  aud  to  favor 
an  intensification  of  it.  The  differences  are 
substantial,  running  to  20  percent  or  more. 

We  have  subjected  the  relation  between 
college  training  and  support  for  the  war  to 
closer  scrutiny,  and  the  results  are  highly 
interesting.  An  obvious  explanation  of  the 
seeming  paradox  Is  tliat  most  of  the  pec^le 
who  comprise  the  category  of  "college-edu- 
cated" persons  In  f>oll  results  have  been  out 
of  college  for  many  years.  Moreover,  the 
"college-educated"  group  Is  a  good  deal  more 
heterogeneous  than  one  tends  to  think.  It 
Includes,  for  example,  many  people  who  at- 
tended a  junior  college  or  failed  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  a  degree  at  a 
four-year  ccrtlege. 

It  is  plain  that  before  the  entry  into  Cam- 
bodia last  month  most  of  the  vehement  anti- 
war sentiment  had  appeared  at  a  fairly  small 
number  of  campuses  usually  classed  as  lead- 
ing universities.  Although  these  institutions 
are  large  and  each  of  them  awards  many  de- 
grees, they  are  vastly  outnumbered  by  the 
hundreds  of  smaller  colleges  In  the  nation. 
As  a  result,  fewer  than  25  percent  of  the  col- 
lege-educated members  of  the  population 
have  ever  had  contact  with  a  university 
where  the  antiwar  sentiment  has  been  strong 
for  some  time,  and  for  many  of  those  who 
have  had  such  an  affiliation  the  connection 
ended  long  ago. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  we 
have  grouped  college-educated  respondents 
in  Survey  Research  Center  samples  accord- 
ing to  a  general  quality  rating  of  the  univer- 
sities tliey  attended.  The  rating  is  based  on 
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datA  concerning  faculty  salaries  e  nd  on  other 
Information  reflecting  the  acad^lc  quality 
of  student  bodies.  We  have  also  pet  apart  aa 
a  separate  group  th«  college  gra(dviat«a  who 
did  postgraduate  work.  | 

Within  this  framework  we  ha'  e  examined 
the  responses  to  a  number  of  qu«stions,  such 
as  the  one  about  whether  the  respondent 
favors  a  stronger  stand,  preservution  of  the 
status  quo  or  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  The 
reader  will  recall  that  responses  (d  this  ques- 
tion by  the  total  population  inch  ed  In  a  dov- 
ish direction  between  1964  anl  1966  and 
moved  more  rapidly  in  that  direction  be- 
tween 1966  and  1968.  In  each  of  those  years 
the  college-educated  group,  taken  as  a  whole, 
was  slightly  more  hawkish  than  the  non- 
college  populaUon.  Yet  even  by  1964  people 
with  graduate  training  were  more  dovish 
than  the  noncoUege  group  had  become  by 
1968. 

More  detailed  analyses  show  >hat  women 
from  the  "quality"  Institutions  vere  already 
quite  negaUve  about  the  war  In  1964.  al- 
though the  males  from  those  Institutions 
were  at  the  time  thoroughly  liawkish.  By 
1966.  however,  males  with  a  ba;kgTOund  In 
the  prominent  universities  (tut  without 
graduate  training)  had  become  more  resist- 
ant than  the  noncoUege  populatj  on  to  a  hard 
line  in  Vietnam. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  rom  1964  to 
1968  alumni  of  the  smaller  colle{  es.  although 
they  came  to  see  the  war  as  a  m  stake,  clung 
to  a  harder  line  than  even  th  t  noncoUege 
popiilatlon.  It  Is  this  constituency  from 
smaller  colleges  more  than  Any  other  that 
has  served  as  the  backbone  of  jtopular  sup- 
port for  the  war.  Since  thU  grou  p  Is  numeri- 
cally the  largest  In  the  coin  ge-educated 
population.  Its  views  explain  vhy  national 
survey  data  show  people  of  c  allege  back- 
ground giving  relatively  stronj  support  to 
the  war.  The  spread  of  strong  antiwar  protest 
to  smaller  campuses  in  recent  ttiontbs,  par- 
ticvaarly  In  reaction  to  the  Cam)bodian  cam- 
paign, may  be  a  forerunner  of  broculer  dis- 
illusionment with  the  war  eveii  within  the 
more  supportive  segments  of  the  public. 

In  any  event  these  findings  suggest  rather 
clearly  that  feeling  against  the  ^ar  has  con- 
sisted up  to  now  of  two  currents  that  are 
widely  separated  from  each  other.  One  cur- 
rent is  made  up  of  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
population,  but  one  that  is  higl  Jy  educated, 
articulate  and  visible.  The  othei  group  tends 
to  be  leas  educated  than  the  nat  onal  average 
and  Is  much  less  politically  visible,  although 
it  is  far  larger  than  the  set  of  v  seal  critics — 
perhaps  by  a  factor  of  10  or  moie. 

It  Is  likely  that  the  grounds  for  antiwar 
sentiment  are  quite  dlsijarate  between  the 
two  currents.  There  is  of  counie  plain  evi- 
dence of  moral  outrage  in  the  more  highly 
educated  &a<X  articulate  group.  7  he  polls  have 
made  little  effort  to  illuminate  the  bases  of 
negativism  in  the  broader  public,  but  signs 
of  any  moral  overtones  to  thli  larger  dis- 
content are  few.  General  reaction  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  massacre  at  Mylal.  a  s  recorded  In 
a  Harris  poll  in  January,  can  pe  -hapw  best  be 
described  as  bland.  Most  dis  tnchantment 
with  the  war  seems  pragmatic  and  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  attitude  th  at  "we  have 
not  won  and  have  little  prospect  of  doing  so." 
This  simple  war-wecu'lness  ha  i  colored  poU 
results  for  some  time.  One  of  th  e  most  nega- 
tive responses  to  any  policy  prcposal  for  the 
Vietnam  war  appeared  when  th;  Gallup  poll 
asked  In  1967  about  a  "suggestl  >n"  that  "in- 
come taxes  be  raised  to  help  pa  y  for  the  war 
m  Vietnam":  70  percent  of  th«  respondenu 
were  opposed.  Almost  any  proposal  to  share 
or  somehow  unload  the  burden  of  the  war 
wins  strong  approval.  We  hav  e  mentioned 
the  positive  response  to  the  dea  of  sub- 
mitting the  issue  to  the  UN  Ii.  view  of  the 
President's  policy  of  "Vietnam  zatlon"  It  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  as  earl  r  as  1966  the 
Gallup  poll  showed  62  percent  favoring  the 
transfer  of  "niore  responsibility  Cor  the  fight- 
ing of  the  war"  to  South  Vleti  lam.  with  33 
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percent  opposed  and  the  remainder  uncertain. 
A  year  later  the  edge  had  risen  to  77  to  H. 

The  failure  of  most  commentators  to  recog- 
nize the  profound  differences  between  the 
two  currents  of  opposition  to  the  war  may 
have  led  to  much  of  the  perplexity  over  the 
behavior  of  public  opinion.  People  who  op- 
pose the  war  for  moral  reasons  are  little  affec- 
ted by  new  events  that  suggest  victory  or 
defeat,  whereas  those  who  oppose  the  war 
for  pragmatic  reasons  are  greatly  influenced 
by  Just  such  events. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  the  two 
groups  have  little  communication  with  each 
other.  The  smaller  group  is  In  the  vanguard 
of  protest  against  the  war,  and  many  of  Its 
members  are  among  the  militant  protesters. 
The  larger  group,  although  It  also  regrets 
the  war.  shares  at  the  same  time  the  antip- 
athy that  most  Americans  have  to  any 
political  dissent  that  goes  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  conventional  debate.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  when  the  Survey  Re- 
search Center  asked  respondents  In  1968  to 
evaluate  a  wide  range  of  political  leaders  and 
groups  on  a  "feeling"  scale,  ranging  from 
extremely  negative  to  highly  positive,  re- 
actions toward  "Vietnam  war  protesters" 
were  by  a  substantial  amount  the  most  nega- 
tive In  the  set.  Nearly  75  percent  of  the 
respondents  rated  protesters  in  the  negative 
half  of  the  scale  and  more  than  33  percent 
placed  them  at  the  extreme  negative  point, 
which  was  not  otherwise  much  employed. 
Indeed,  63  percent  of  those  believing  the 
war  was  a  mistake  viewed  protesters  nega- 
tively, and  even  of  the  group  favoring  com- 
plete withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  53  percent 
put  the  protesters  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
scale.  Plainly  opposition  to  the  war  and  op- 
position to  active  protest  against  It  go  to- 
gether for  a  significant  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

These  findings  help  to  fill  in  a  profile  of 
public  opinion  on  the  war  In  Vietnam.  They 
also  lend  credence  to  the  propoeltloD  that  the 
net  effect  of  vigorous  protest  in  the  street* 
has  been  to  shift  mass  opinion  toward  re- 
newed support  of  the  President.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  role  of  highly  visible  dissent 
m  keeping  a  wider  range  of  options  in  the 
public  eye  and  In  encouraging  dovish  spokes- 
men in  Congress  or  skeptical  commentators 
in  the  mass  media  could  be  quite  real. 

The  Amcbican  Publics  View  of  the 
Ikoochina  Was 

When  the  contours  of  public  opinion  are 
blurred  and  hard  to  establish,  the  advocates 
of  competing  policies  often  claim  majority 
support  and  provide  statistics  from  the  polls 
as  evidence  of  such  support.  So  both  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  critics  asserted  that 
theirs  was  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  public;  today.  President  Nixon  and 
his  critics  are  replaying  this  debate  Careful 
analysis  of  a  series  of  poUs  on  the  public's 
attitudes  towards  the  war  in  Vietnam  should 
settle  this  dispute,  tor  it  tends  to  these  defin- 
itive conclusions:  I.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is 
extremely  unpopular  with  most  Americans 
and  is  becoming  Increasingly  so;  3.  Any  spe- 
cific proposal  that  promises  a  quick  end  to 
American  milltazy  involvement  In  Indochina 
wUl  be  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  public; 
3.  This  basic  opposition  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam Is  shared  by  aU  strata  of  the  popula- 
tion— by  the  old  and  the  middle-aged  as 
much  as  by  the  young,  by  the  rich  as  much 
as  by  the  poor,  by  Republicans  as  much  as  by 
Democrats. 

Most  Americans  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  never  have  become  involved  In 
Vietnam  in  the  first  place.  An  October  1969 
Gallup  poll  showed  that  58''^  of  a  national 
sample  felt  that  the  United  States  has  made 
a  mistake  In  sending  troops  to  fight  In  Viet- 
nam, while  only  32 'i  felt  that  sending  troops 
had  been  the  right  decision.  These  figures 
represent  the  culmination  of  a  steady,  con- 
tinuous trend  In  increasing  opposition  to  the 
war,   for   In   August    1966   only   24 'c    of   th« 
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public  thought  It  had  been  a  mistake  to  send 
American  troops  to  fight  in  Vietnam,  whUe 
61%  thought  this  the  right  decision.  A  De- 
cember 1969  Harris  poll  reports  even  more 
impressive  evidence  of  current  opposition  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  This  poll  showed  that 
52 'o  of  the  American  public  agreed  that 
"Anti-war  demonstrators  are  right  In  saying 
the  war  Is  morally  Indefensible  and  It  was  a 
big  mistake  for  the  U.S.  to  be  there."  Only 
37 'c  disagreed  with  this  statement,  despite 
Its  reference  to  the  often  maligned  and  offi- 
cially condemned  antiwar  demonstrators. 

There  has  t>een  a  decisive  shift  In  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  towards  opposition  to 
American  Involvement  in  Vietnam  and  to- 
wards support  for  deescalatton  of  the  con- 
flict. Furthermore,  this  shift  in  public  atti- 
tude has  been  accompanied  by  Increasing 
public  concern  about  and  knowledge  of  the 
Indochlnese  conflict.  In  other  words,  oppo- 
sition to  the  war  has  Increased  as  public 
awareness  has  grown  and  Ignorance  declined. 
A  November  1969  Gallup  poll  showed  that 
55 'r  of  the  American  public  preferred  to  de- 
scribe themselves  as  "doves,  favoring  a  policy 
of  reducing  our  military  effort  In  Vietnam" 
rather  than  "hawks,  who  favor  stepping  up 
our  military  effort  In  Vietnam".  31  ^^r  did 
choose  to  describe  themselves  as  "hawks." 
but  as  late  as  February  1968,  the  correspond- 
ing proportions  had  been  only  24  ""i  "doves" 
and  60''i  "hawks."  Similarly,  while  In  Febru- 
ary 1968  70'~r  of  the  pubUc  felt  that  continu- 
ing the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  would 
Improve  the  chances  for  meaningful  peace 
talks,  by  March  1970  two-thirds  of  the  public 
opposed  a  resumption  of  American  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  despite  the  stalemate  of 
the  peace  talks.  Finally,  support  for  the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Vietnam  is  also  growing.  In  November  1969 
only  21*^  of  the  American  people  opted  for 
this  most  radical  of  "dove"  positions,  but  by 
February  1970  fully  35%  of  the  public  were 
willing  to  endorse  It. 

As  Is  well-known,  a  variety  of  Vietnam 
peace  plans  have  been  proposed,  by  Senators, 
Congressmen,  and  others.  Whenever  asked, 
the  public  has  indicated  majority  support 
for  any  proposal  that  refers  to  a  relatively 
quick,  definite  end  to  American  miUtary  In- 
volvement m  Indochina,  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  public  have  con- 
sistent lylavored  proposals  to  minimize  the 
combat  responsibilities  of  American  troops 
and  to  turn  over  more  of  the  fighting  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces.  As  early  as 
1967,  61%  of  the  public  approved  a  plan  that 
would  give  the  South  Vietnamese  twelve 
months  to  build  up  and  train  their  armed 
forces  to  take  over  all  ground  combat  re- 
sponsibilities from  American  troops.  In  the 
same  year,  a  poll  conducted  by  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  found  that  88% 
of  the  public  were  willing  to  support  nego- 
tiations with  the  Viet  Cong.  54%  supported 
free  elections  In  South  Vietnam  even  If  It 
seemed  the  Viet  Cong  would  win.  and  52'.^ 
were  willing  to  support  the  formation  of  a 
coalition  government  In  South  Vietnam  that 
Included  the  Viet  Cong.  More  recently.  In 
October  1969.  56%  of  a  national  sample  fa- 
vored and  only  30%  opposed  Senator  Good- 
ell's  proposal  that  Congress  pass  legislation 
requiring  the  withdrawal  of  ALL  United 
States  troops  from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of 
1970.  In  March  1970,  approximately  bO'^i  of 
the  public  favored  withdrawing  all  troops 
immediately  or  at  least  within  eighteen 
months.  Only  7%  favored  stepping  up  the 
fighting  In  Southeast  Asia,  a  policy  embodied 
for  the  short-run  at  least.  In  the  President's 
Cambodian  decision.  Finally,  a  number  of 
polls  taken  In  California  since  American 
troops  were  ordered  Into  Cambodia  reveal 
continuing  support  for  any  and  all  peace 
proposals,  provided  they  omit  direct  refer- 
ence to  an  American  defeat  in  Vietnam,  67% 
of  an  Alameda  County  sample,  for  example, 
supported  a  proposal  calling  for  the  United 
States  to  declare  that  it  would  cease  firing 
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m  Vietnam  Immediately  and  prepare  for  the 
election  of  a  new  government  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

These  results  Indicate  a  basic  inconslst- 
pncy  of  public  purpose  and  not,  as  some  have 
argued,  confusion  or  lUoglcal  thinking.  The 
American  public  wants  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam  as  soon  as  possible.  There  Is,  as  one 
might  expect,  considerable  sympathy  tat 
American  soldiers  forced  to  fight  overseas, 
but  there  is  very  little  commitment  to  the 
view  that  the  poUcy  of  fighting  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  worthwhUe  or  even  necessary. 
Whenever  the  public  is  offered  a  proposal 
that  calls  for  setting  an  early  deadline  to 
United  States  participation  in  the  war,  a 
majority  supports  that  proposal  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  such  approval  might  be 
partially  inconsistent  with  support  of  some 
other  proposal  similar  In  intent. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  every  stratum 
of  the  population  shares  this  general  out- 
look. To  be  sure,  women  are  slightly  more 
likely  to  oppose  American  Involvement  than 
are  men,  and  blacks  are  somewhat  more  op- 
posed than  whites,  but  the  differences  be- 
tween different  segments  of  the  population 
are  not  great.  For  example,  59'  of  the 
women  and  54%  of  the  men  polled  favored 
passage  of  Senator  Ooodell's  proposal  to 
withdraw  all  American  troops  by  the  end  of 
1970.  55 'c  of  those  with  professional  or  busi- 
ness occupations  approved  of  this  proposal, 
as  did  59%  of  the  manual  workers  polled.  Of 
those  under  39.  58',  approved  but  so  did 
56  -  of  those  over  30.  In  fact,  the  young 
have  never  been  more  likely  than  those  over 
30  to  consider  the  Involvement  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam  a  mistake.  It  Is  true  that 
the  youthful  dissenters  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam have  tended  to  be  more  articulate  and 
vocal  in  their  opposition,  more  likely  to  par- 
ticipate in  organized  demonstrations  against 
the  war.  This  youthful  .suppwrt  for  the 
goals  of  the  activist  opponents  of  the  war 
has  been  growing,  but  as  late  as  November 
1969  relatively  more  citizens  over  30  than 
those  under  30  felt  that  the  war  was  a 
mistake.  So  It  Is  a  mistake  to  view  opposition 
to  the  war  as  the  province  of  the  youthful 
few.  On  the  contrary,  the  public  opinion 
polls  repeatedly  demonstrate  that  antipathy 
toward  American  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
Is  widespread  and  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular segment  of  the  population. 

Moreover,  the  widespread  and  growing  op- 
position to  the  war  In  Vietnam  among  the 
general  pubUc  Is  paralleled  by  the  attitudes 
of  many  leading  businessmen,  academics, 
and  public  officials.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Louis 
B.  Lundborg.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Bank  of  America,  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  April  15,  1970,  are 
worth  noting.  Mr.  Lundborg  said : 

"In  my  Judgment  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is 
a  tragic  national  mistake.  No  matter  who 
initiated  the  first  Involvement  or  subsequent 
expansions,  the  rest  of  us  have  gone  along 
pretty  supinely.  If  anyone  is  to  blame,  It  Is 
people  like  me  for  not  speaking  up  and 
speaking  out  sooner.  In  my  judgment  It  is 
time  for  the  shareholders  of  America  .  .  . 
the  people  ...  to  begin  to  call  for  an  end 
to  the  squandering  of  American  blood,  morale 
and  resources  on  what  Is  In  essence  an  Asian 
war  of  nationalism." 

Mr.  Lundborg.  Mr.  Thomas  Watson.  Chair- 
man of  IBM.  and  other  leading  businessmen 
have  also  provided  detailed  evidence  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  had  disastrous  conse- 
quences for  the  health  of  the  economy.  Small 
wonder  then  that  Clark  Clifford,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  could  describe  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  send  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia and  expand  the  war  as  "reckless." 

How,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  can  President 
Nixon  claim  that  his  policies  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  American  people, 
of  the  Increasin^y  less  sUent  "silent  ma- 
jority." In  support  of  his  claim  the  President 
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can  point  to  public  ^proval  of  the  Vietnam- 
Izatlon  program.  But  this  policy,  designed 
to  turn  over  the  flghUng  In  South  Vietnam 
to  South  Vietnamese  had  the  support  of 
the  public  long  before  Mr.  Nixon  was  elected 
President.  It  is  approved  by  the  public  be- 
cause it  Is  seen  as  a  means  toward  the  qtiick- 
est  possible  end  of  American  involvement  in 
the  fighting.  The  President  has  also  pointed 
to  the  results  of  polls  showing  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  public  "approves  of  the  way 
President  Nixon  U  handling  the  sltuaUon  in 
Vietnam. "  But  this  question  Is  an  Inappro- 
priate measure  of  support  for  a  public  policy, 
for  it  also  taps  generalized  support  for  a 
public  InsUtutlon.  the  Presidency,  partisan 
affiliation  and/or  attachment  to  the  incum- 
bent President  for  whom  many  respondents 
had  voted.  Even  on  this  impure  measure  sup- 
port for  the  Administration's  policy  has  been 
declining  and  In  AprU  1970  only  48%  ap- 
proved while  41%  disapproved. 

An  examination  of  the  publics  view  of  the 
decision  to  invade  Cambodia  with  American 
troops  clarifies  this  issue.  Shortly  after  the 
decision  was  made,  a  Gallup  poll  reported 
that  51%  approved  of  the  way  in  which 
President  Nixon  was  handling  the  Cambodia 
situation.  But  when  the  public  was  asked 
whether  they  approved  of  "sending  Ameri- 
can troops  to  help  Cambodia",  a  question  that 
does  not  mention  President  Nixon,  only  28% 
approved  and  60%  were  opposed.  In  addition, 
the  public  was  pessimistic  about  the  out- 
come of  the  Cambodia  Invasion;  less  than  a 
third  believed  that  a  major  Involvement  there 
could  be  avoided  and  few  shared  the  Presi- 
dent's expectations  for  the  results  of  his 
decision. 

Moreover,  even  the  most  promising,  (from 
the  President's  point  of  view)  interpreta- 
tion of  this  poll  is  unwarranted.  PoUtlcal 
scientists  have  Identified  a  "rallylng-around- 
ihe-flag"  phenomenom  which  consists  of 
large  accretions  of  public  support  for  and 
approval  of  the  President  in  any  major  crisis. 
This  phenomenon  Is  the  result  of  many  citi- 
zens, sometimes  as  many  as  15%  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  Identifying  themselves  in  times 
of  crisis  with  a  President  they  might  other- 
wise oppose.  This  rallying  of  support  typically 
occurs  regardless  of  whether  a  President's  ac- 
tions prove  successful,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Cuban  missUe  crisis,  or  disastrous,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  The  negligible  in- 
crease In  public  approval  of  President  Nixon 
after  his  critical  Cambodian  decision  sug- 
gests either  that  he  could  not  convince  many 
of  us  to  rally  to  his  side  or  that  his  51% 
approval  rate  includes  some  who  have  rallied 
to  bis  side  and  therefore  that  bis  sUble  sup- 
porters are  less  than  a  majority  of  the  people. 
Other  polls  that  asked  for  the  publics 
response  to  the  Cambodian  decision  confirm 
these  conclusions.  A  number  of  polls  in 
Northern  California  consistently  showed 
about  60%  opposed  to  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia. A  nationwide  telephone  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Sindlinger  Research  Co.  im- 
mediately after  the  President's  decision 
showed  only  33%  supporting  the  President's 
move,  with  the  rest  either  opposed  or  unde- 
cided. By  the  tlm«  the  Harris  poll  of  lata 
May  was  conducted,  there  were  few  who  re- 
mained undecided.  Barely  50%  approved  of 
"President  Nixon  ordering  troop>s  Into  Cam- 
bodia" whUe  43 '^c  had  serious  doubts.  In  this 
Instances,  there  were  divisions  between 
young  and  old,  men  and  women,  urban  resi- 
dents and  rural  dwellers,  but  these  differ- 
ences reflect.  In  the  main,  divergences  in 
generalized  approval  of  President  Nixon.  This 
same  Harris  poll  indicated  widespread  skepti- 
cism about  the  President's  public  avowals 
and  pledges.  Most  people  (49%  to  38%)  did 
not  believe  that  the  President  would  make 
good  on  his  promise  to  bring  home  160,000 
more  combat  troops  by  May,  1971;  56%  en- 
visioned U.S.  fighting  men  in  Cambodia  six 
months  from  now;  and  most  believed  that 
the    Cambodian   invasion   would   widen   the 
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war    into    all    of    IndoChina    rather    than 
shorten  the  present  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

All  of  the  evidence  confirms  our  basic  con- 
clusions. The  war  in  Vietnam  is  unpoptilar; 
official  pronouncements  of  military  success 
are  not  trusted;  all  proposals  for  a  quick  end 
to  American  Involvement  by  withdrawing 
troops  and  deescalatlng  the  fighting  win 
public  approval.  The  public  is  anxious  to 
support  American  fighting  men;  they  would 
like  to  avoid  the  Impression  of  an  American 
defeat  in  Vietnam.  But  the  overwhelming 
image  Is  one  of  fatigue,  frustration,  and 
growing  anger  over  a  war  that  has  long  been 
considered  a  tragic  blimder. 

What  support  the  President  can  muster 
for  policies  that  are  not  policies  of  deescala- 
tion  and  withdrawal  comes  In  large  part  from 
public  backing  for  the  Presidency  as  an  in- 
stitution. Nevertheless,  such  support  is  weak- 
ening and  the  evidence  from  public  attitudes 
towards  previous  wars  and  earlier  Presidents 
Indicates  that  it  will  continue  to  diminish. 
The  war  In  Vietnam  has  already  cost  Amer- 
ica much.  The  country  has  lost  many  men, 
much  material.  The  wstf  has  damaged  the 
economy  and  sown  intense  divisions  among 
us.  It  is  Increasingly  obvious  that  the  con- 
tinuing American  involvement  in  Vietnam 
has  strengthened  the  advocates  of  isolation- 
Ism  and  reduced  the  pubUc's  wUUngness  to 
actively  aid  such  countries  as  Israel  whose 
democratic  character  cannot  be  questioned. 
The  most  serious  long-term  cost,  however,  is 
the  erosion  of  respect  for  public  Institutions, 
a  weakening  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government.  By  tying  the 
Presidency  too  long  to  an  unpopular,  divi- 
sive and  costly  policy,  Mr.  Nlzon  is  risking 
the  public's  respect  and  affection  for  the 
Presidency.  In  a  democracy,  major  policies 
require  the  consent  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  If  they  are  to  be  sustained.  The  war 
in  Vietnam  and  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia 
do  not  have  this  pubUc  backing;  to  persist 
In  the  Administration's  current  course  is  to 
risk  the  capacity  of  any  future  administra- 
tion to  govern  effectively  in  a  democratic 
fashion. 
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HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  IS,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jane  Plum- 
hoff  of  St.  James,  Minn.,  a  young  lady 
in  my  congressional  district,  recently 
won  second  place  in  the  grades  four  to 
six  division  of  the  State  poetry  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Catholic  Daughters  of 
America  in  Minnesota.  Jane  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E>on  PliunhoS 
of  St.  James,  and  a  student  at  St.  James 
Catholic  school. 

Certainly,  with  all  the  commotion  that 
is  going  on  in  the  world  today,  I  found 
it  very  refreshing  to  read  the  beautiful 
sentiment  expressed  in  Jane's  little  poem, 
which  is  called  "Grod's  Creation."  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 
God's  Ceeation 
(By  Jane  Plumhoff ) 

God  made  the  stars,  the  sky,  the  moon. 

He  made  the  caterpillar,  with  its  cocoon; 

God  made  the  fish,  the  fiower,  the  trees. 

He  made  the  beautiful  buzzing  bees. 

God  made  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams. 

The  big  hot  sun  with  its  golden  beams. 

Above  all  these  and  more  grand, 

Is  God's  creation  of  man. 
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ESCALATION  FEARED: 
TON  ORDERED  NOT 
THE  DELAWARE 


5VASHING- 
ro    CROSS 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWlATER.  JR 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESriNTATl\"ES 


Thursday.  June  18. 


1970 


n  n 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 

Indianapolis  News  recently 
said  was  a  letter  from  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Continental 
to    Gen.    George 
that  he  not  cross  the  Delaw 
expand  the  Revolutionary 
Jersey.  Although  the  letter 
tongue  in  cheek,  there  is  a 
it   for   those   hand-wringen 
been  upset  by  our  defensiv 
Cambodia.  It  is  for  these 
insert  the  item  into  the  Record 
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E^scALATiON  Peaked 

Not  To  Cross  the 

(Eorros's  Note. — The  follow! 
the  Continental  Congress  to 
ton  was  recently  discovered  bj 
staff  of  the  Stephen  Decatur 

Decem: 

Deax  Gcneral  Washington 
received  by  the  Continental 
has  caused  grave  concern.  We 
that  you  are  planning  an 
conflict  Into  New  Jersey.  Rum^r 
you  lnt«nd  to  cross  the  Delaw 
attack  the  enemy  at  Trenton 

You  are  advised  that 
a    resolution    forbidding    you 
recUees  adventure.  Tou  must 
a  large  percentage  of  our  citi 
your  miUtary  approach  to  this 
more,  you  have  already 
withdrawal  of  combat  troops 
listment  of  about  three-fourthi 
troops  expires  on  Dec.   31.   It 
unreasonable   to  expect   these 
enter  New  Jersey  less  than  10 
expiration  of  their  enlistments 

It  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
your  pitiable  supplies  should 
and  not  expanded  on  a  maneuvjer 
batable  value.  What  can  you 
to    accomplish?   The    British 
seas  and  will  have  no  difficultly 
what  little  military  equipmen 
able   to  destroy  or  capture. 

We  must  also  advise  that 
obey  this  command  and  attack 
all    further    monies    and    su 
stopped   Immediately.    While 
Inconvenience  this  may  cause 
feel  that  control  of  the  purse 
only  effective  tool  which  we 
you  to  limit  your  ambitious 

We  are  further  shocked  t 
anticipate   launching   a   s 
Christmas   Eve.   This   is 
tive  occasion  on  which  it  may 
anticipated  the  British  Army  is 
to  engage  in  combat.  Perhaps 
might    be    slightly    altered    if 
ceived  a  formal  invitation  from 
stltuted  government  of  the 
Jersey  to  engage  In  such 
6nd  nothing  in  the  hies  of  t 
Congress's  Committee  on 
indicate  such  an  Invitation. 

We  understand  you  have  proln 
New  Jersey  immediately  follow  i 
ton  operation.  But  how  can  w 
You  have  4.500  militiamen  wh(> 
discharged  on  Dec.  31    What 
have  that  you  will  not  keep 
under   some    pretext   of 
How  can  we  trust  you?  We 
leadership  at  Long  Island,  Thr^ 
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ham  and  White  Plains  and  each  time  you 
lost.  Now  you  say  that  this  sneak  attack  on 
Trenton  is  not  only  militarily  sound  but 
might  be  the  turning  point  In  the  war. 

Finally,  your  proposed  attack  will  only 
harden  the  attitude  of  King  George  in.  Al- 
though we  admit  that  for  10  years  negotia- 
tions with  King  George  have  had  no  success 
beyond  agreement  on  the  shape  of  the  con- 
ference table,  still  we  must  persist  in  seek- 
ing a  (wlitical  settlement.  He  may  become 
even  more  intransigent  when  word  of  your 
affront  reaches  London. 

After  all.  we  really  have  no  vital  interest 
to  protect  in  New  Jersey.  The  Revolution  can 
be  won  without  New  Jersey.  Maybe  you  can 
wia  this  war  by  catching  Gen.  CornwalUs  at 
Yorktown  in  Virginia.  Although  this  is  ad- 
mittedly speculation,  under  such  a  circum- 
stance we  could  get  along  without  retaking 
New  Jersey. 

In  summary.  Gen.  Washington,  you  are 
hereby  ordered  to  keep  your  troops  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Delaware  until  the 
Continental  Congress's  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee decides  to  let  you  cross  and,  oh  yes, 
be  sure  to  have  the  Revolution  terminated 
no  later  than  Dec.  31,  1777. 
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THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BRU- 
TAL INVASION  AND  FORCIBLE 
OCCUPATION  OF  BALTIC  NATIONS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1970 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
brutal  invasion  and  forcible  occupa- 
tion of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia 
by  the  predatory  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Army.  For  we  who  take  freedom  for 
granted,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  valiant  peoples  of  these 
three  Baltic  nations  have  been  suffering 
under  Communist  slavery  for  nearly  half 
the  allotted  lifetime  of  the  average  per- 
son. 

Following  annexation  by  the  Russians 
in  Jime  1940,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Baits  were  forcibly  exiled,  banished 
to  inhuman  Siberian  prison  camps,  and 
executed.  Since  June  15,  1940,  these  three 
countries  have  lost  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  their  entire  population. 

Throughout  these  years  of  enslave- 
ment, the  brave  Baltic  people  have 
waged  a  gallant  fight  for  freedom.  Be- 
tween 1940-52,  some  30,000  Lithuanian 
freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives  in  an 
organized  resistance  movement  against 
the  invaders.  After  cessation  of  guerrilla 
warfare  in  1952,  they  resorted  to  passive 
resistance. 

Despite  massive  efforts,  the  Soviet  ty- 
rants have  never  succeeded  in  smother- 
ing the  flame  of  freedom  that  bums  in 
the  hearts  of  these  noble  and  valiant 
people.  They  remain  loyal  to  their  na- 
tional integrity,  steadfast  in  their  love 
for  their  native  land,  and  devoted  to 
personal  and  political  liberty. 

The  heroic  Baltic  peoples  know  the 
fragility  of  freedom  and  the  terror  of 
tyranny.  Their  pleas  for  freedom  will  not 
be  stilled.  We  share  their  fervent  hope 
and  prayer  that  these  years  of  suffering 
will  soon  end,  and  democratic  govern- 
ment will  be  restored  to  their  lands. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Record  today  for  distribution 
to  my  constituents  the  tally  of  my  recent 
questionnaire  and  the  list  of  public  bills 
I  have  sponsored  in  the  91st  Congress; 
Bow  Bills — 91st  Congress  To  June  IS,  1970 

H  R.  15 — To  permit  development  of  SST 
with  private  Investment  only. 

H.R.  165 — Provide  equity  in  immigration 
policy  for  Irish  citizens. 

H.R.  3330 — Import  quotas  on  steel  and 
steel  products. 

H.R.  3855 — Provide  for  new  Hoover-type 
Commission  for  government. 

H.R.  8652 — Establish  Commission  on  Re- 
vision of  Anti-Trust  Laws. 

H.R.  8921— Establish  additional  National 
Cemetery   to  supplement  Arlington. 

H.R.  9244 — Provide  automatic  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  for  Social  Security. 

H.R.  9409— Expedite  customs  entry  of  pri- 
vate aircraft. 

H.R.  10001— Establish  National  Armed 
Forces  Historical  Museum  Park  and  Study 
Center  in  connection  with  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

H.R.   10002 — Revise  police  pay  scale. 

H.R.  11031 — Prohibit  use  of  malls  to  send 
obscene  literature  to  minors. 

H.R.  11032 — Prohibit  interstate  shipment 
of  obscene  materials. 

H.R.  11751 — Reform  the  postal  seirvlce. 

H.R.  11975 — NaUonal  charter  for  United 
Daughters  Civil  War. 

H.R.  12440 — Increase  production  of 
timber. 

H.R.  13983 — Federal  revenue  sharing  plan 
to  aid  State  and  local  governments. 

H.R.  14174 — Welfare  reform. 

H.R.  14490 — Release  supply  of  nickel  from 
stockpile. 

H  R.  15420 — Additions  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  DC. 

H.R.  15425 — Provide  new  program  for  ex- 
pansion of  American  Merchant  Marine. 

H  R.  15429 — Site  for  Smithsonian  National 
Museum  of  Man. 

H.R.  16038 — Provide  additional  park  ai^id 
recreation  areas  nationwide. 

H  R.  16039 — Improve  solid  waste  disposal 
and  research. 

H.R.  16040 — Extend  and  strengthen  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

H  R.  16041 — Establish  Environmental  Fi- 
nancing Authority. 

H.R.  16042 — Increase  funds  for  local  waste 
treatment  grants. 

H.R.  16699— Strengthen  laws  regarding 
bombings,  etc. 

HR.  16943— Strengthen  U.S.  international 
trade  program. 

H.J.  Res.  306 — Constitutional  Amendment, 
Equal  Rights  for  Women. 

H.R.  17973— Expansion  of  trade. 

H  R.  17974 — Expansion  of  trade. 

YovR  Congressman  Frank  T.  Bow  Wovld 
Like  Yovtr  Opinion 

Dfar  Friends:  What  promises  to  be  a  pro- 
ductive session  of  Congress  is  now  preparing 
for  votes  on  Issues  that  will  reshape  the 
structure  of  our  Federal  Government  In  its 
relations  with  the  states,  cities  and  Indi- 
vidual citizens.  I  seek  your  opinions  and 
evaluation  of  some  of  these  Issues. 

In  some  other  years  there  has  been  criti- 
cism of  Congressional  questionnaires,  not 
only  my  own,  but  those  of  other  Members  of 
Congress,  based  on  the  presentation  of  the 
Issues.  Some  citizens  have  complained  that 
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more  background  and  explanation  should  be 
included  with  the  question,  so  that  an  Indi- 
vidual who  is  not  up-to-date  on  various  pro- 
posals will  have  a  basis  of  fact  upon  which  to 
make  a  decision.  Space  does  not  permit  de- 
tailed discussions  of  each  of  the  issues,  but 
I  have  endeavored  to  Introduce  a  new  fM'mat 
with  this  questionnaire,  giving  at  least  the 
outline  of  the  issue  at  stake  and  some  of  the 
alternatives. 

You  win  note  that  this  form  does  not  re- 
quire an  envelope  for  Its  return.  Simply  fold 
It  so  that  my  address  is  on  the  outside,  affix 
a  six  cent  stamp  and  put  it  In  the  mail. 

In  other  years  a  great  many  people  have 
stapled,  glued  or  scotchtaped  the  question- 
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nalre  closed,  apparently  ■with  the  Intent  of 
keeping  its  contents  confidential.  This  has 
meant  hundreds  of  extra  hours  of  labor  to 
open  and  count  the  polls.  I  think  it  is  quit" 
reasonable  to  assume  that  no  one  In  the  mall 
service  has  time  to  open  and  read  your  com- 
ments. Confidentiality  Is  assuj-ed  without 
stapling  or  sealing.  My  small  staff  has  Its 
hands  full  keeping  up  with  our  dally  work 
and  when  questionnaires  come  back  by  the 
mail  sackfuU,  time  in  opening  them  must  be 
held  down. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  or  write  me  whenever 
I  can  be  of  assistance  with  any  Federal  Gov- 
ernment problem.  Our  new  offices  in  the  Citi- 
zens Savings  Building  on  Central  Plaza  in 
Ctinton  Is  open  dally  and  the  phone  number 

TALLY  OF  FRANK  T.  BOWS  1970  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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there  is  456-2896.  The  Washington  phone 
ntimber  is  area  code  202-225-3876.  The  dally 
work  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
House  debate  may  make  it  difficult  to  reach 
me  personally  by  phone,  so  please  feel  free 
to  state  the  nature  of  your  problem  or  In- 
quiry and  you  'will  be  referred  to  the  staff 
member  who  Is  expert  in  that  particular  field. 
The  largest  possible  return  of  these  ques- 
tionnaires will  help  me  to  represent  your 
point  of  view  on  the  issues  of  the  day.  I 
appreciate  your  willingness  to  take  time  to 
answer  the  question  and  return  the  form  to 
me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  T.  Bow, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Percent 

1  Reform  ot  the  welfare  system  is  bemj  considered  m  Congrtsj  where  most  people  agree 

tliat  ttie  present  system  alter  30  years  is  a  failure.  It  has  not  encouraged  people  to 
find  work  it  has  contributed  to  the  breakdown  of  family  life,  and  it  has  created  a 
growing  group  of  persons  who  have  no  other  way  of  life.  Please  check  which  of  the 
following  alternatives  you  favor  (check  only  1):  _, 

(a)  President  Niion  has  proposed  a     basic  minimum  Federal  payment    of  VMO 

for  each  adull  and  UOO  lot  each  child  in  a  tamily  per  year,  a  total  of  $1,600 
for  a  family  of  «.  with  the  provision  that  the  able-bodied  head  of  the  family 
accept  either  training  for  a  |0b  or  a  job  if  available.  The  plan  would  en- 
courage lamilies  to  improve  themselves  by  working,  continuing  a  portion 
of  the  Federal  payment  until  total  work  and  "workfare"  payments  totaled 
t3  920  for  the  lamily  of  4.  This  would  be  done  by  permitting  the  family 
to  retain  $60  weekly  in  earnings  and  reducing  the  "workfare"  payment 
by  SO  cents  for  each  $1  earned  above  that  amount 77 

(b)  Substantially  the  same  proposal  put  forth  by  the  DemMralic  Policy  Council 

which  would  provide  the  family  of  4  a  basic  $3,600  (instead  of  $1,600) 

with  $6,100  as  the  cutoff j* 

(c)  Other  changes  in  the  present  system  (specify) .-        10 

2  On  Aug.  15  1969  President  Nixon  began  the  withdrawal  of  American  combat  forces  from 

Vietnam  Since  that  date  Vietnamese  forces  have  been  trained  to  take  over  many  areas 
of  the  ftghting  and  several  large  bases  and  naval  forces  have  been  turned  over  to 
Vietnam  By  Apr  15  1970.  115,000  American  combat  troops  will  have  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  total  troop  strength  will  be  434,000  compared  with  550,000  last 
August.  Future  rate  of  withdrawal  is  dependent  upon  success  of  Vietnamaation  of  the 
war  effort,  enemy  response,  progress  of  peace  negotiations,  safety  of  American  forces 
that  will  remain.  Please  indicate  the  alternative  you  prefer; 

(1)  Continuation  of  the  Ni«on  program  described  above,  assuming  withdrawal  will 

continue  as  planned.  .       .        56 

(b>  Withdrawal  ol  all  US  forces  by  September  1971,  as  proposed  recently  by  the 

Democratic  Policy  Council - }f 

(c)  Similar  withdrawal  by  Jan.  1.  1971.  as  proposed  by  Senator  Goodell  and  others.        15 

(d)  Other  (specify).  ■  " 
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3  Congress  has  for  consideration  the  report  of  the  Presidential  Commission  recommending 

estaWishmenl  of  a  volunteer  Army  and  abolition  of  the  draft  Please  indicate  your 
preference  among  the  following  alternatives  (check  1): 

(a)  An  ill-volunteer  Army  with  increased  pay  and  other  incentives  for  career  serv- 

ice placing  the  draft  on  a  standby  basis  for  allout  war  only 56 

(b)  A  new  system  of  national  military  service  under  which  every  ab4e-bodied  man 

would  be  required  to  serve  a  minimum  tour  of  duty  tor  trainmi  with  inccntivts 
for  career  service - 

(c)  A  new  system  of  national  service  under  which  both  young  men  and  young  women 

would  be  required  to  serve  the  Nation  tor  a  period  of  time,  either  military  or 
nonmilitary  . 15 

(d)  Contmuation  of  the  present  system 5 

(e)  Other  (specify) r v     --;--.-.- .---.--- 

4  I  nflation  and  the  rising  cost  of  living  continue  to  be  m»)or  mm.  Toeontrol  inllation  please 

indicate  which  of  the  following  will  be  helpful.  (Check  more  than  1  if  you  wish): 

(a)  Continued  efforts  to  reduce  Federal  spending  and  balance  the  Federal  budget 

without  additional  taxes...        ..- ^ 

(b)  Federal  control  of  wages  and  prices 32 

(c)  Continued  Federal  Reserve  Board  restrictions  on  the  monejr  supply 13 

(d)  Other  (speci^) .  -    -       ^    ■  ' 

5  There  is  increasing  evidence  o»  need  for  new  labor-man»|ement  reUtiors  law  to  help 

prevent  or  settle  nationwide  strikes  that  injure  the  economy.  President  lohnsoo 
promised  such  a  proposal  in  1967  but  was  not  able  to  produce  one.  Among  ilternatjytj 
suggested  are: 

(a)  Referral  ol  best  offer  of  both  sides  to  impartial  panel  which  would  set  terms 

(b)  An  •  econoiric  strike"  dunng  which  labor  would  work  for  statutory  minimum 

wage,  management  would  be  fined  amount  equal  to  total  loss  of  earnings 
of  labor  sums  lost  by  workers  and  paid  by  management  would  go  into 
trust  fufid  and  would  be  returnable  to  each  on  a  decreasing  scale  as  strike 
continued  (90  percent  1st  week,  80  percent  2d,  etc).  Meanwhile,  there 
could  be  neither  a  walkout  nor  a  lockout .. 22 

(c)  Relerral  to  a  new  National  Labor  Court  empowered  to  consider  the  merits  and 

impose  settlements ; }J 

(d)  Other  (specify) - »' 
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THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS  ASK  WHETHER  YOU  FAVOR  OR  OPPOSE  EACH  OF  SEVERAL  PROVISIONS  IN  PENDING  LEGISUTION 


Percent 


Favor    Oppose 


6.  President  Ninon  has  sent  Congress  *37-point  environmental  quality  program 
which  includes  the  following  maioi  piovisions: .  .,  ,^  ,^  ,^ 

(a)  Federal  matching  funds  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000,000  yearly  to 

assist  communities  (or  regional  areas)  m  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  fKilities  •  total  cost  $10,000,000,000  m  5  years /« 

(b)  A  Federal  Environmental  Financing  Authority  to  assure  purchase 

ol  local  bond  issues  for  this  work  at  a  reasonable  rate  if  private 
markets  cannot  absorb  bonds 68 

(c)  Full  appropriation  of  $371,000,000  in  1971  and  similar  amounts  in 

succeeding  years  for  acquisition  and  development  of  Federal, 

State,  local  parks  and  recreation  areas 63 

(d)  Utiluation,  including  donation  to  local  governments,  of  surplus  Fed- 

eral lands  for  park  and  recreational  purposes •* 

(e)  Federal  rather  than  State  quality  standards  for  air  and  water 11 

(0  Penalties  up  to  $10,000  per  day  tor  vnlalion  of  air  and  water  quality 

standards. - "6 

(g)  Increasingly  strict  control  of  auto  exhaust  emission  and  develop- 
ment of  Federal  standards  and  control  of  fuel  and  fuel  additives  .         92 
'.  The  House  ol  Representatives  will  soon  consider  amendments  to  the  social 
security  program  including  the  following: 
(a)  Placing  all  future  social  security  benefit  increases  on  an  automatic 
basis  so  that  an  increase  in  benefits  will  follow  closely  upon  m- 
crease  in  cost  of  living 82 
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(b)  Increasing  the  maximum  wage  base  on  which  social  security  Ui  is 

withheld  from  $7,800  to  $9,000. 

(c)  Eliminate  earnings  as  part  of  the  retirement  test  (remove  cammis 

limitation) 

(d)  Retain  earnings  limit  but  raise  it  automatically  as  general  wage 

levels  rise :     ^ ;    ,- 

8.  The  President  has  recommended  and  the  Senate  has  passed  a  drug  control 
program  including  the  following  provisions: 

(a)  Increasing  penalties  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  narcotics,  in- 

cluding marihuana  and  hallucinatory  drugs,  by  professional 
criminals  (the  'pushers").  Present  penalty  tor  1st  oflense  is  5 
to  20  years  and  fine  up  to  $20,000.  New  penalty  would  be  5  years 
to  life  imprisonment  and  fine  up  to  $50.000. .  .    

(b)  Reducing  penalties  for  casual  use  or  possession  of  same.  Present 

penalties  are  the  same  as  tor  hardened  criminals,  5  to  20  years 
and  $20,000.  New  penalty  for  a  1st  offense  would  be  imprison- 
ment up  to  1  year  and  fine  up  to  $5,000   ..  

(c)  A  "no-knock"  warrant  which  could  be  issued  by  a  court  to  powe 

in  a  drug  case.  The  warrant  would  permit  the  officers  to  enter  a 
premises  without  warning.  It  could  be  issued  only  after  the  court 
had  evidence  that  the  inciimmaling  evidence  would  be  destroyed 
if  the  police  gave  warning  of  their  visit 

(d)  Establishment  of  a  Committee  on  Marihuana  to  make  the  1st  in- 

depth  study  on  thissubiact 
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Oppose 
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AMBASSADOR     MOSBACHER 
SPORTSMAN'S    AWARD 


GETS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  mew  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americ^a  Is  fortunate  to  have  as  its  chief 
of  protocol  one  of  its  most  able  and  dis- 
tinguished   citizens.    Ambassador    Emil 


Mosbacher.  Jr.,  most  often  accompanied 
by  his  gracious  and  lovely  wife,  Pat,  is 
the  first  American  to  welcome  officially, 
foreign  visitors  to  our  shores.  He  does  so 
with  a  warmth  and  directness  which  re- 
inforce a  commitment  to  make  their  stay 
here  both  comfortable  and  reflective  of 
the  America  way  of  life. 

Many  foreign  officials  have  written  to 
the  Department  of  State  to  compliment 
Ambassador  Mosbacher  (m  the  services 
rendered  during  their  visits  to  this  Na- 
tion.  In   addition,   many   distinguished 


American  leaders,  including  President 
Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew,  have 
recognized  the  important  contribution 
that  "Bus"  is  r"<>'""g  to  American  diplo- 
macy and  statesmanship. 

I  think  the  Members  will  be  interested 
in  reading  some  of  these  letters,  and  I 
am  including  a  sample  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

ExcERi»TS  Faon   Letters   Received  bt 
Oepartkent  of  State 

"The  decision  ot  community  leaders  across 
the   Nation   to   present   thia   year's   Colonel 
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Bcie!l 


ffll 


F^gan  Sportsmftn's  Award  to 
Emll  Mosbacher,  Jr..  Is  most 
For  "Bus"  MoetMicber  follows 
gulsbed  line  of  outstanding 
have  also  given  notable  service 
munities  and  their  country. 

"As  Chief  of  Protocol.  Bus 
displayed  the  same  sense  of 
mand.  and  grace  under  pressu 
acterized  his  performance  as 
I  am  proud  that  he  is  now  ■ 
our  crew" — and  this  his 
being    recognized    by    you 
am  especially  happy  that   you 
to  further  the  fine  work  of 
People  Sports  Committee   As 
has  amply  proven,  sportsmen 
country's  best  ambassadors  of 
Richard  Nixon. 

"The  support  which  your 
during  my  Asian  trip  was  effi 
and  very  much  appreciated.  . 
to  you  and  to  all  your  people 
done." — SPtao  T.  Agnew. 

"May  I  also  say  how  grateful 
my  visit  to  Washington  for  all 
and  help." — Puke  Mikistix 

"I  have  seen   you  in  action 
Department   and   In   the  Whll^ 
recently  in  the  United  Nations 
given  the  Protocol  Office  of  you^ 
a  new  dignity  which  has  won 
admiration  of  the  friends  and 
govenuneni." — CAaix>s  P 
retary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 

"It  was   one   of   the  delight! 
to  meet   you   and   your   lovely 
honestly   say    that   I   ever   ba< 
about  the  good  Judgment   of 
and  Mr.  Rogers.  But  if  I  had 
they  would  have  been  dispelled 
BCiousnesE  that  you  and  she 
daily  chosen  by  them. 

"I   want   to  convey   to  you 
Mrs.    Mosbacber.    the    deep   a 
Mrs.  Holyoake  and  myself  for 
hospitality   and   assistance 
to  Washington   That  we  fount 
mensely  enjoyable,  as  well  as 
In   considerable  pan   due  to 
and    kindness." — Keith 
iftnisler  o/  New  Zealand. 

•"The  Duchess  and   I   want 
and    Mrs.    Moebacher   for   all 
you   took  of   us   during  our 
Washington  for  the  Presldcnt 
on's   dinner   party   at   the 

"It   was   a   most   memorable 
It  was  very  gracious  of  the 
paid   us  the  compliment  of 
Edwabo,  Duke  o)  Windsor. 

"Prime  Minister  Sato,  who  1 
States    feeling   quite   satisfied 
suit  of  his  recent  talks  with 
on.  was  deeply  appreciative  of 
fllstanoe  and  thoughtful 
made  bis  visit  to  this  country 
ant  and  constructive  one." — ' 
Ambanador  of  Japan 

"Yesterday   was   a   memora 
of    us    who    were   privileged 
moon    shot    in   Florida  .  .  . 
of   this   historic   occasion    was 
the    most    ef&cieni    and 
which  you  and  your  colleague^ 
your  guests.  You  could  not  h 
considerate  and  we  could  not 
eomfortable." — A.    E.    Ritcru 
of  Canada. 

"Before  leaving  for  home.  I 
express  to  you  my  sincere  grat 
courtesy    and    hospitality 
throughout  my  stay  in  the 

"As  I  leave.  I  carry  with  me 
of  a  moat  delightful  visit,  and 
this  has  been  made  possible  iz 
ure    by    you    and    your 
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spared  no  effort  to  make  my  stay  comfortable 
and  happy." — Mrs.  Goloa  Meib.  The  Prime 
Minitter  of  Israel. 

"Please  accept  my  sincere  gratitude  for 
your  kind  attentions  and  your  constant  and 
helpful  presence  during  the  Presidential  visit 
last  week.  Undoubtedly  your  assistance  con- 
tributed to  the  brilliance  and  success  of  our 
mission  to  your  great  country." — Aristides 
Calvani.  Foreign  Minister  of  Colombia. 

"May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  the  great  work  the  State  De- 
partment has  done  to  make  the  visit  of 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  in  Washington  a 
success.  In  more  than  twenty  years  of  my 
diplomatic  service  I  have  never  experienced 
a  Protocol  helping  an  Embassy  more  polite 
and  friendly  and  more  effectively  than  the 
Protocol  of  the  State  Department  under  Mr. 
Mosbacher.  We  appreciate  this  with  great 
satisfaction  and  gratitude." — Rolf  Pauls. 
Ambassador  of  Germany. 

"I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
to  you  my  deepest  and  heartfelt  thanks  for 
your  wonderful  coop>eratlon.  as  well  as  the 
excellent  arrangements  which  were  made  in 
connection  with  the  visit  of  my  August 
Sovereign.  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Shahan- 
shab  Aryamehr  to  Washington. 

"The  assistance  and  kindness  extended  by 
you  and  all  yoiir  colleagues  at  the  State  De- 
partment were  Invaluable  and  highly  appre- 
ciated."— Dr.  A.  AsLAN  Afshas,  Ambassador 
of  Iran. 

"Before  leaving  for  Tunisia — upon  termi- 
nation of  my  mission  to  your  great  country — 
I  would  like  to  exrend  to  you  my  personal 
thanks  for  your  courteous  cooperation  and  to 
your  department  and  Its  most  able  staff  for 
the  outstanding  assistance  given  to  me  at  all 
times  in  fulfilling  my  duties  as  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  of  America." — Rachid 
Driss,  Ambassador  of  Tunt«ta  (former). 

"Last  Friday  I  made  my  diplomatic  call  on 
H.R.H.  Prince  Juan  Carlos.  He  mentioned  the 
high  regard  be  holds  for  you.  I  got  the  feel- 
ing that  the  cordial  reception  he  gave  me. 
and  the  esteem  he  has  for  our  country,  were 
due  In  large  meaisiire  to  bis  personal  friend- 
ship for  you." — Robert  C.  Hu.1.,  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Spain. 

"On  behalf  of  President  Llera,  his  official 
party  and  on  my  own  behalf.  I  wish  to  renew 
to  you  our  deep  gratitude  for  all  your  cour- 
tesies and  valuable  assistance  during  the 
visit  to  Washington  and  New  York  of  our 
Chief  of  State 

"The  many  kindnesses  we  received  from 
you  and  Mrs  Mosbacher  went  so  far  beyond 
the  customary  official  courtesies,  that  they 
call  forth  our  warmest  feelings  of  appre- 
ciation and  friendship." — Misael  Pastrana. 
former  Ambassador  of  Venezuela. 
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MAN'S      INHUMANITY      TO 
HOW    LONG? 


MAN— 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  IS,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  aska: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long?  '^ 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  IS.  1970 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  O.  Yale 
Lewis.  Jr..  a  young  attorney  who  Is  pres- 
ently a  law  clerk  to  U.S.  District  Judge 
Alfred  T.  Goodwin.  Portland.  Oreg.,  who 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  economics 
and  in  law  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  prepared  a  very  persuasive 
analysis  of  our  present  economic  situa- 
tion, with  his  recommendations  for 
action. 

Because  of  the  interest  it  may  have  for 
botli  Uie  administration  and  my  col- 
leagues and  because  of  my  conviction 
that  more  aggressive  action  is  necessary 
in  the  economic  area,  I  am  offering  it 
herewith  for  the  Record: 
The  Case  fob  Consumeb  Credit  Controls 
AND  Less  Restrictivx  Monetary  Policies 
(By  O.  Yale  Lewis,  Jr.) 

Because  of  the  administration's  misplaced 
hope  that  a  balanced  budget  and  "moder- 
ately" restrictive  monetary  policies  will  stop 
Inflation,  many  Americans  are  suffering  from 
both  a  rising  cost  of  living  and  excessive  un- 
employment. Moreover,  because  a  "rripder- 
ately"  restricted  money  supply  and  ''mod- 
erately" expensive  credit  will  not  stop  infla- 
tion. Inflation  and  rising  unemployment  will 
continue  under  present  policies  either  until 
credit  becomes  so  scarce  that  a  severe  eco- 
nomic recession  produces  enough  unemploy- 
ment to  create  deflation  or  until  Congress 
or  the  President  develops  a  better  way  to 
control  inflation. 

Price  and  wage  controls  are  one  possible 
way  to  stop  Inflation.  However,  price  and 
wage  controls  disrupt  the  normal  processes 
of  the  market  economy  and  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  do  not  correct  the  underlying 
causes  of  Inflation.  Therefore,  they  should 
be  resorted  to  only  when  there  Is  no  alter- 
native. 

Reducing  consumer  purchasing  power  will 
also  stop  Inflation.  Two  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  reduction  are:  (1)  Increasing 
personal  income  taxes:  and  (2)  limiting  the 
amount  of  credit  available  for  consumer 
purchases.  Increased  taxes  have  already  been 
attempted  to  a  limited  extent  In  conjunc- 
tion with  expensive  credit.  The  results  have 
not  been  encouraging.  Additional  Increases  In 
personal  Income  taxes  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Congress  and.  apparently,  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Now  consumer  credit  controls  must  be 
considered. 

Expensive  credit  Is  not  halting  inflation , 
because  It  has  too  little  direct  effect  on  con- 
sumer demand.  Consumers  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  size  of  down  payments  and 
monthly  payments  than  they  are  with  fi- 
nance charges.  Consequently,  high  interest 
rates  alone  do  not  significantly  impede  In- 
stallment sales.  Similarly,  higher  prices  have 
little  effect  on  consumer  purchasing,  unless, 
as  In  housing  and  automobiles,  the  Increase 
in  total  price  becomes  so  large  that  down 
payments  and  monthly  payments  are  in- 
creased significantly. 

A  contributing  factor  In  the  continuing 
flow  of  consumer  credit  Is  the  banks'  prefer- 
ence for  retail  contract  paper.  There  are  state 
statutory  limits  on  maximum  interest  rates 
which  banks  and  other  lending  Institutions 
may  charge  on  business  and  personal  loans. 
In  most  states,  the  maximum  annual  Inter- 
est rate  on  personal  loans  la  8%  to  lO'':  :  on 
business    loans    10' :     to    12^'c.    However.    In 
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many  states  there  Is  no  limit  on  the  service 
charge  which  may  be  charged  by  retailers  on 
installment  contract  sales  and  on  outstand- 
ing balances  on  charge  accounts.  The  cur- 
rent rate  In  most  Instances  Is  an  annual 
18'.  .  Banks  buy  these  installment  contracts 
and  retail  accounts  receivable  at  approxi- 
mately face  value,  discounted  for  the  statis- 
tical probability  of  default. 

Since  banks  can  realize  such  a  substan- 
tially greater  return  on  this  type  of  com- 
mercial transaction  than  Is  possible  on  per- 
sonal and  business  loans,  it  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  commercial  transaction  will 
have  priority  over  the  personal  or  business 
loan. 

The  economic  pattern  of  the  past  few 
years  supports  this  analysis.  The  home- 
bulldlng  industry  was  the  flrst  major  non- 
government segment  of  the  economy  to  be 
hit  by  the  credit  squeeze.  Capital  squeezes 
then  disrupted  the  capital-intensive  techno- 
logical Industries.  Small  businesses,  with 
little  economic  leverage,  have  been  hurt  sub- 
stantially. Now.  general  industrial  groups  are 
beginning  to  stagnate.  However,  banks  con- 
tinue to  compete  vigorously  for  good  quality 
consumer  debt. 

As  a  result  of  this  credit  pattern,  consumer 
retail  credit  purchasing  will  be  the  last  part 
of  the  economy  to  respond  to  the  restrictive 
monetaJTT  policies  of  the  type  in  effect  now. 

Limiting  the  money  supply  and  Increas- 
ing the  cost  of  credit  Is  already  placing  credit 
beyond  the  reach  of  some  employers  and 
causing  them  to  lay  off  employees.  If  carried 
far  enough,  this  policy  could  eventually  cause 
enough  bankruptcy  and  unemplojrment  to 
reduce  over-all  consumer  purchasing  power 
substantially.  This  could  eventually  stabilize 
prices.  However,  by  that  point  the  economy 
is  likely  to  be  in  a  recessionary  spiral  that 
will  be  difficult  to  reverse. 

Presumably,  the  administration  will  not 
Intentionally  make  credit  so  expensive  and 
scarce  that  it  causes  a  depression.  The  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  originally  stated 
that  present  monetary  policies  would  stop  in- 
flation without  causing  more  than  4.0  to 
iS'^c  unemployment. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  we  are  in  an  eco- 
nomic recession,  with  rising  unemployment 
that  already  exceeds  the  administration  pro- 
jection. Furthermore,  since  widespread  un- 
employment is  necessary  to  the  effectiveness 
of  an  expensive-credit  program  that  does  not 
directly  limit  consumer  purchasing  power, 
the  present  balancing  act  will  only  prolong 
the  present  combination  of  inflation  and 
economic  stagnation,  thereby  causing  un- 
necessary unemployment,  unnecessary  finan- 
cial neglect  of  the  environment,  housing, 
education,  and  the  poor,  and  an  unnecessary 
weakening  of  America's  long-run  ability  to 
compete  economically  with  other  nations. 

Present  monetary  policies  are  not  only  In- 
effective as  a  means  of  stopping  "demand- 
pull"  Inflation  but  they  also  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  what  is  described  as  "cost-push" 
inflation.  For  example,  high  Interest  rates 
and  an  Inadequate  money  supply  directly  in- 
crease the  cost  of  housing,  which  is  one  of 
the  major  factors  In  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
High  Interest  rates  substantially  increase  the 
cost  of  government  debt  financing,  placing 
upward  pressures  on  state  and  local  taxes. 
Manufacturers  and  service  industries  in- 
crease prices  to  compensate  for  higher  pro- 
duction costs  brought  about.  In  part,  by  the 
rising  cost  of  credit.  Wage-earners  and  sup- 
pliers Increase  their  demands  to  compensate 
for  rising  prices,  taxes,  and  housing  costs. 
This  In  turn  causes  fxirther  price  increases, 
resulting  In  a  splrallng  inflation  that  is.  In 
part,  directly  caused  by  high  Interest  rates. 

To  stabilize  the  cost  of  living  most  effec- 
tively, consumer  purchasing  pKswer  must  be 
reduced  directly.  Money  and  other  industrial 
resources  must  be  diverted  from  general 
consumption  to  housing  and  the  capital 
goods  industries.  Both  processes  can  be  ac- 
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compllshed  by  requiring  mandatory  mini- 
mum down  pajrments  on  the  purchase  of 
consumer  goods.  In  addition,  credit  must  be 
made  less  expensive  and  more  available. 

Mandatory  down  payments  can  be  re- 
quired na>w  under  existing  legislation.  Tljey 
are  a  proven  means  of  controlling  Inflation. 
They  would  cause  substantially  less  unem- 
ployment than  is  caused  by  present  policies. 
Their  Implementation  would  allow  a  prompt 
reduction  In  interest  rates  and  make  price 
and  wage  controls  unnecessary. 
MiNiMtric  DOWN  payments  shoxju)  be  re- 
quired   ON    CONSUMEB    GOODS    AND    SERVICES 

A  minimum  down  payment  of  thirty  per 
cent  should  be  required  on  all  purchases  of 
consumer  goods  and  services  that  cost  more 
than  910.00.  Food,  bousing,  medicine,  health 
aids,  medical  services,  and  education  should 
be  exempt.  Lending  Institutions  should  not 
be  allowed  to  lend  this  down  payment  to  the 
consumer.  In  addition,  there  should  be  limi- 
tations on  the  time  over  which  the  balance 
could  be  paid.  Substantially  equal  InstaU- 
ments  should  be  required.  The  intervals  be- 
tween Installments  should  be  no  longer  than 
30  days. 

This  program  will  counter  Inflation  in 
three  ways :  ( 1 )  it  will  reduce  demand  for 
consumer  goods  and  services;  (2)  it  will 
lower  the  seller's  cost  of  supplying  those 
goods:  (3)  It  will  Increase  supply  by  divert- 
ing more  capital  Into  housing  and  capital 
goods  Industries. 

(f)  Reduce  consumer  demand 

Increasing  down  payments  will  inhibit 
inflation  because  the  consumer  will  have  to 
defer  purchases  of  the  affected  goods  until 
he  has  accumulated  the  down  payment. 
Initially,  this  will  cause  a  sharp  and  Imme- 
diate decrease  In  the  effective  demand  for 
goods  on  which  a  down  payment  Is  neces- 
sary. Although  demand  will  increase  as  vari- 
ous consumers  accumulate  down  payments. 
It  will  remain  lower  than  It  was  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  down  payment  require- 
ment. This  occurs  because  many  people  are 
unable  to  save,  and  because  prepajrment  re- 
quirements discourage  nonessential  pur- 
chases. 

( 2 1  Loicer  production  costs 

As  consumers  accumulate  money  in  order 
to  make  down  payments  on  selected  items, 
they  will  have  less  money  with  which  to 
purchase  other  goods  and  ."^rvlces.  This  wlU 
require  them  to  be  more  selective  in  their 
other  purchases.  As  this  selectivity  occuirs, 
manufacturers  of  less  desirable  goods  must 
either  lower  their  prices  or  decrease  their 
output.  If  they^  decrease  their  output  they 
will  comi>ete  less  for  the  resources  which  go 
into  those  goods.  This  wlU  lessen  the  over- 
all demand  for  those  resources,  exert  a  down- 
ward pressure  on  thetr  prices,  and  cause 
them  to  be  diverted  Into  the  production  of 
goods  and  services  for  which  there  is  a 
stronger  demand.  Industries  producing  goods 
for  which  there  Is  high  demand  will  be  able 
to  pay  less  for  the  comix>nents  of  their  prod- 
ucts. Lower  costs  should  be  reflected  in  lower 
or  at  least  stable  prices  for  the  finished 
products. 

(3)  Divert  capital  to  building  industries 
Some  existing  savings  might  be  used  for 
down  payments.  However,  most  consumers 
will  not  deplete  emergency  funds  for  non- 
essential go<xis.  Consequently,  they  will  at- 
tempt to  accumulate  the  necessary  down 
payment.  Much  of  this  money  Is  likely  to  be 
deposited  with  a  lending  institution.  At  t'e 
same  time,  the  consumer's  use  of  credit  will 
be  reduced  by  the  down-payment  require- 
ment. Increased  down  payments  will  also 
reduce  the  retailer's  need  for  credit.  Through 
the  natural  Interaction  of  supply  and  de- 
mand for  credit,  each  of  these  developments 
WlU  lessen  the  competition  for  credit  and 
will  make  more  money  available  for  bousing 
construction  and  for  the  capital  goods  in- 
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dustry.  This  will  reduce  the  cost  of  credit  ti 
those  industries. 

Diversion  of  funds  to  housing  is  obvious!  7 
desirable.  Present  policies  Impede  new  houf  ■ 
Ing  construction  and  greatly  Increase  thu 
cost  of  new  mortgages  on  existing  housing;. 
This  Is  a  major  element  In  the  rising  cost  nt 
Uvlng. 

The  desirability  of  Increasing  funds  for 
expanding  the  capital  goods  Industry  Is  more 
controversial.  However,  to  the  extent  that 
the  rising  cost  of  living  Is  caused  by  exces- 
sive demand  for  consumer  gcKXls.  Increasing 
industrial  capacity  to  supply  that  demand 
will  eventually  place  more  of  the  scarce  goods 
on  the  market  and  thereby  reduce  the  ability 
of  sellers  to  raise  prices. 

THE  CBEOrr  control  act  of  t9«»  AUTHORIZES 
consumer  credit  CONTBOL.S  AMD  WILL  NOT 
PLACE  AN  UNDtTE  ADMLNISTRATIVE  BlTROEN  ON 
ETTKER    BUSINESSMEN     OF    THE    GOVERNMENT 

The  Credit  Control  Act  of  1969.  Ot.  n. 
Pub.  L.  No.  91-151.  83  Stat.  371.  gives  the 
President  discretionary  authority  to  author- 
ize the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  institute 
credit  controls  "whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  action  is  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or 
controlling  Inflation  generated  by  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  in  an  excessive  volume.  .  . 

The  proposals  of  this  paper  are  well  within 
the  power  authorized  by  this  statute. 

Moreover,  the  inspection  procedures  and 
business  records  which  would  be  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  consumer  credit  con- 
trols are  already  provided  for  In  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Regulation  "Z".  which  imple- 
ments the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  of  1968.  tit 
n.  Pub.  L.  No.  90-321,  82  Stat.  146.  Conse- 
quently, consumer  credit  controls  will  not 
place  an  undue  administrative  burden  on 
either  businessmen  or  the  government. 

CONSUMER      CREDIT      CONTROLS      ARE      A      PROVEN 
MEANS     OF     INFLATION     CONTROL 

The  overwhelming  success  of  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Regulation  "W"  as  a  means  of 
controlling  inflation  during  World  War  U 
demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  minimum 
down-payment  requirements  as  an  anti-in- 
flationary tool.  The  total  consumer  debt  was 
reduced  from  $9.7  billion  on  September  1. 
1941.  the  effect  date  of  Regulation  "W  ".  to 
•5.8  billion  on  January  31.  1943.  >1.0 
billion  of  this  reduction  occurred  within  the 
first  two  months.  Although  other  antl-tnfla- 
tlon  devices  such  as  price  and  wage  controls 
were  In  effect  then.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  mandatory  down-payment  program 
was  primarily  responsible  for  reducing  exist- 
ing consumer  debt. 

Operation  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
"margin  system"  provides  another  example 
of  the  close  relationship  between  down  pay- 
ments and  price. 

OTHER.  ADVANTAGES     OF    CONSUMER     CREDrr 
CONTROLS 

During  the  flrst  quarter  of  1970.  the  ratio 
of  outstanding  consumer  debt  to  the  gross 
national  product  was  10.1  "^ .  In  1929.  shortly 
before  the  stock  market  crash,  the  ratio  was 
only  6.2%.  The  present  high  ratio  Is  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  condition,  which  should 
be  corrected  promptly.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated before  that  a  substantial  economic 
downturn  Is  likely  to  collapse  an  excessively 
large  debt  structure,  changing  recession  into 
depression. 

Consumer  credit  controls  should  be  applied 
now  while  constuner  demand  Is  high.  This 
would  lessen  the  UkelLhood  of  economic  dis- 
aster. It  would  also  build  a  reserve  of  con- 
sumer demand  which  could  be  released  in 
subsequent  months  if  a  severe  recession 
should  develop.  This  demand  could  also  be 
released  when  It  is  needed  to  facilitate  the 
economic  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy. 

Because  hl^  interest  rates  discourage  the 
expansion  of  Industrial  capacity  without  dis- 
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eouraging  consumer-purchasing  power,  they 
are  also  exacerbating  the  eUsUng  Unbalance 
between  supply  and  demand.  Tils  Is  Ironic 
because  the  condition  or  demazd  exceeding 
supply  Is  one  of  the  classic  defin  itlons  of  in- 
flation. Furthermore,  a  contlnua  ion  of  pres- 
ent poUcies  will  seriously  lmpe<.e  Americas 
ability  to  restore  her  vanishing  balance  of 
International  Uade.  Rising  doniesUc  prices 
and  falling  domestic  output  en:ourage  Im- 
ports and  depress  exports.  Conaumer  credit 
controls  have  the  opposite  res  ilt.  Cutting 
domesUc  consumption  dlscoura  ses  imports. 
To  the  extent  that  It  causes  supi  ly  to  exceed 
demand.  It  also  encourages  expo  rts.  Increas- 
ing Industrial  output  has  a  slml  lar  effect. 

Present  monetary  policies  ar  s  Increasing 
the  cost  of  governmental  debt  ananclng  at 
the  same  time  taxable  business  profits  and 
taxable  personal  income  are  decl  easing.  This 
tends  to  cause  budget  deficits,  which  are  In- 
flationary. Moreover,  since  moie  expensive 
credit  causes  higher  prices,  and  since  Inter- 
est payments  are  deductible  froi  i  federal  in- 
come taxes,  the  government  Is.  In  effect, 
underwriting  the  inflation  that  Is  caused  by 
high  interest  rates.  Consumer  crsdlt  controls 
can  control  Inflation  without  rejulrlng  high 
interest  rates.  Consequently,  mplementa- 
tlon  of  the  program  outlined  H  this  paper 
would  allow  the  government  t<i  get  out  of 
the  business  of  financing  Inflation. 

High  Interest  rates  are  making  it  difficult 
for  all  levels  of  government  to  :und  needed 
social  and  environmental  programs.  These 
programs  have  been  restricted  so  that  the 
various  levels  of  government  can  pay  the 
rising  cost  of  refinancing  existing  debt  obli- 
gations. The  federal  governmen ;  should  not 
intentionally  pursue  moneury  policies 
which,  to  be  successful,  must  i  jause  unem- 
ployment and  which,  at  the  same  time. 
reduce  the  ability  of  state  and  ocal  govern- 
ments to  provide  help  to  the  unemployed. 
Neither  should  local  governmeni  be  forced  to 
Ignore  other  social  and  environ;  nental  prob- 
lems that  weaken  the  natioii.  Consumer 
credit  controls  would  reduce  in  nation  with- 
out causing  further  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of   national   life. 

Another  advantage  of  the  program  out- 
lined in  this  paper  Is  that  It  wo  aid  not  limit 
the  availability  of  essentials  sich  as  food, 
bousing,  education,  and  health  aids:  nor 
would  It  limit  the  avaUabllity  of  essential 
•ervlces. 

Consximer  credit  controls  al  o  avoid  the 
problems  associated  witii  prtce  and  wage 
controls.  It  Is  true  that  many  people  speak 
of  "price,  wage,  and  credit  coi  trols"  as  an 
indivisible  trinity.  This,  howerer,  Is  non- 
sense. There  are  many  obvlou  s  differences 
In  the  administrative  nature  ai  d  the  effects 
of  theoe  tools.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
t^  way  In  which  they  Interf  ei  e  with  other 
(nstftutlons  such  as  coUectlvi  r  bco'gainlng 
and  the  market  economy. 

Purthermore,  It  should  be  qu  te  clear  that 
through  Its  manipulation  of  nu  nerous  other 
fiscal  and  monetary  tools  the  fe  leral  govern- 
ment already  manages  the  ecunomy.  More 
direct  regulation  of  consumer  credit  would 
not  be  a  radical  departure  from  any  previous 
policy  of  nonintervention.  The  decision  to 
Intervene  has  already  been  mads.  The  choice 
Is  not  between  Intervention  aid  noninter- 
vention. It  Is  between  various  t;  pes  of  inter- 
vention. The  policy  outlined  1 1  this  paper 
would  be  both  more  effective  an(  i  less  danger- 
ous tiian  present  ones. 

BOUZ    LOOSENTNC    OF    MONCTAXT 
NECESSAXT   TO   PaXVENT   A 
SION     AMD     A     DANCSaOt7S 
IMDUSTKIAI.     CAPACTTT 

Consumer  credit  controls  sliould 
oomp&nled  by  easier  monetary 
cause  preecnt  policies  are  causing 
slon  and  are  not  stopping  inflation 
more,  although  they  wlU  caua! 
ploymfiQt  tbaa  would  a  oootinui  itlon 
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ent  poUclea,  consumer  credit  controls  will 
cause  some  temporary  unemployment  as  re- 
tail sales  decline. 

Lowering  interest  rates  and  Increasing  the 
money  8Ui>ply  will  create  Jobs  rapidly  In  the 
building  and  aerospace  Industries.  This  alone 
should  more  than  compensate  for  the  un- 
employment caused  by  consumer  credit  con- 
trols. Moreover,  an  increased  availability  of 
less  expensive  credit  would  stimulate  in- 
dustrial expansion  in  parts  of  the  economy 
that  produce  goods  for  which  there  is  high 
demand.  Such  expansion  would  place  more  of 
the  high-demand  goods  on  the  market  and 
tend  to  stabilize  their  prices.  Moreover,  the 
expansion  would  provide  Jobs  for  some  work- 
ers who  are  currently  unemployed.  Ameri- 
can Industry  would  be  able  to  compete  more 
effectively  with  foreign  Industry. 

If  recession  becomes  a  greater  danger  than 
Inflation,  less  restrictive  monetary  policies 
should  precede  consumer  credit  controls.  Con- 
sumer credit  controls  could  then  be  applied 
when  unemployment  begins  to  decrease  or 
when  retail  sales  begin  to  climb  again,  which- 
ever comes  first. 

A  5''c  Investment  tax  credit  should  be  con- 
sidered If  the  unemployment  rate  exceeds 
4.8  "^c  on  July  1.  1970.  This  measure  would 
Increase  productlrtty  and  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. It  would  enhance  America's  competi- 
tive position  In  International  trade. 

CONCLtlSION 

Consumer  credit  controls  are  a  proven 
means  of  controlling  inflation  that  would 
be  more  effective  and  less  burdensome  than 
present  policies.  Implementing  them  would 
allow  a  quick  return  to  less  restrictive  mone- 
tary policies.  They  could  be  easily  adminis- 
tered under  exlsUng  legislation.  They  avoid 
the  problems  associated  with  price  and  wage 
controls. 

Consumer  credit  controls  of  this  type  do 
not  deprive  anyone  of  anything.  They  only 
defer  purchases  of  less  essential  goods  until 
the  consumer  can  make  a  reasonable  down 
payment.  In  comparison  with  the  conse- 
quences of  present  policies,  this  is  a  rela- 
tively small  price  to  pay  for  a  stable  cost 
of  Uung  and  full  employment. 
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STATEMENT  ON  CAMBODIA 


Vietnam  adopted  by  the  Third  Biennial  Con- 
vention in  June,  1966  where  It  states,  (4) 
"To  stand  in  compassion  and  understanding 
beside  those  to  whom  the  conduct  of  na- 
tional policy  is  entrusted,  to  pray  for  them 
atul  to  support  them,  though  not  uncritical- 
ly, in  their  efforts  to  solve  the  dilemmas 
they  face."  Further  we  as  Lutherans  feel 
President  Nixon  has  done  nothing  regard- 
ing his  Cambodian  policy  that  merits  our 
distrust  and  that  he  is,  in  our  belief,  try- 
ing to  produce  peace  .  .  .  not  an  expanded 
war.  We  note  that  President  Nixon  has 
also  withdrawn  American  troops  in  accord 
with  his  earlier  announcements  and  that 
until  he  falls  to  meet  his  promises  he  Is 
worthy  of  our  trust  and  prayers  It  should  be 
further  noted  that  President  Nixon  did  not 
run  as  a  "piece  at  any  price"  candidate,  but 
promised  durltxg  his  campaign  to  produce 
"peace  with  honor."  Since  the  American  peo- 
ple elected  him.  it  seems  he  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  fulfill  his  pledge. 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or    SOtTTH    CAkOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  IS,  1970 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Ben  Bagwell,  chair- 
man. Social  Ministry  Committee,  Saint 
Michael's  Lutheran  Church,  Greenville. 
S.C,  has  communicated  to  me  the  con- 
cern of  the  members  of  his  church  over 
the  statement  of  the  board  of  ministry  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  con- 
cerning the  Cambodian  issue.  The  church 
council  of  Saint  Michael's  issued  a  state- 
ment on  Cambodia,  and  wanted  it  to  be 
known  that  there  are  certainly  some 
Lutherans  who  believe  that  President 
Nixon  is  sincerely  attempting  to  shorten 
the  war.  I  offer  the  church  council  state- 
ment for  the  Record: 

Statement  on  Cambodia 

We  the  Church  Council  of  St.  Michael's 
Lutheran  Church.  Greenville.  South  Carolina, 
m  session  May  12.  1970.  take  exception  to 
the  position  of  the  Board  of  Social  Ministry 
in  its  sUtement  of  May  8.  1970  RE:  Cam- 
bodia/Laos/Vietnam and  responsible  action 
by  American  Christians.  We  beUeve  the  Board 
of  Social  Ministry  Is  falling  to  uphold  the 
principles  outlined  In  the  Social  State- 
ment of  Lutheran  Cbuicb  in  America  on 


EDUCATION  ACCOUNTABILITY 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated 
that  $65  billion  is  spent  annually  for 
education  in  the  United  States.  IDespite 
this  expenditure,  many  schools  are  fail- 
ing in  their  efforts  to  educate  students, 
particularly  at  the  elementary  level. 

More  and  more  administrators  and 
school  boards  are  beginning  to  recognize 
that  tools  to  evaluate  the  educational 
process  and  its  products  must  be  devised. 
One  word  which  symbolizes  this  whole 
process  is  "accountability." 

I  submit  an  article  by  Ron  Schwartz 
appearing  in  the  June  Issue  of  Nation's 
Schools  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
It  is  a  concise  statement  of  develop- 
ments in  this  area : 
AccouNTABn-rxT — Prodded    by    USOE    Offt- 

ClALS,     COHOaKSSMTN     AND     COST -CONSCIOUS 

CrrizcNS  abe  Pocusino  on  What  Comes 
Out  or  Thebi  Schools — Not  What  Goes 
In 

(By  Ron  Schwartz) 

When  National  Education  Association 
president  George  D.  Fischer  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  general  subcommittee  on 
education  last  November,  he  was  asked — of 
all  things — to  "give  evidence  that  education 
Is  better  at  present  than  It  was  approxi- 
mately 12  years  ago". 

"We  now  turn  to  you  and  say  what  .  . 
'benchmarks  do  we  have  to  show  the  vast 
Improvements  In  education  :vhlch  we  were 
told  12  years  ago  would  be  forthcoming  If 
we  put  dollars  In,"  asked  Rep.  John  R.  Del- 
lenbeck  (R-Ore.).  After  the  hearing  was 
over.  Fischer  provided  for  the  subcommittee 
record  five  statistical  exhibits : 

( 1 )  Prom  1958  to  1968.  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures rose  from  $340  to  »634;  (2)  the  num- 
ber of  elementary  teachers  with  bachelors 
degrees  Jumped  from  75.3  to  95.3  per  cent: 
(3)  teachers  salaries  rose  from  an  annual 
average  of  $4,775  to  $7,908:  (4)  the  dropout 
rate  has  decreased  and  (5)  the  the  number 
of  individuals  falling  the  selective  service 
mental  test  has  fallen. 

Subcommittee  member  Albert  H.  Qule  (R- 
Minn.)  later  indicated  dissatisfaction  with 
these  benchmarks,  and  his  thinking  reflects 
that  of  the  Nixon  Administration :  That  edu- 
cators have  for  too  long  stressed  the  input 
side  of  education — number  of  books,  build- 
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Ing.  master's  degrees,  etc.  "We  have,  as  a  na- 
tion, too  long  avoided  thinking  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  schools."  said  President  Nixon  in 
his  February  message  on  education  reform. 

"I  think  we're  going  to  demand  auxount- 
ablllty  in  education  from  now  on  in  Con- 
gress." Rep.  Quie  told  Nation's  Schools,  and, 
as  USOE  associate  commissioner  Don  Davles 
predicts:  "Accountability'  will  soon  replace 
•relevance'  as  the  'in'  word  among  educators." 

In  Its  broadest  sense,  accountability  In 
eductalon  means  that  schools,  administrators 
and  teachers  would  be  held  responsible  for 
the  Improvement,  or  lack  of  improvement,  in 
the  performance  of  their  students. 

PUSH     ntOM     COLEMAN     REPORT 

The  concept  of  accountability  received  a 
major  push  from  the  so-called  Coleman  re- 
port. "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity," 
which  empirically  indicated  that  input  Into 
schools  Is  not  an  accurate  measurement  of 
how  good  they  really  are. 

The  Coleman  report  compared  schools  at- 
tended by  whites  and  ones  attended  by 
Negroes,  and  it  found  that  there  was  a  dis- 
parity of  skills  among  the  two  groups  de- 
spite equal  Inputs,  Including  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure, number  of  books  per  student, 
laboratory  facilities,  and  audiovisual  equip- 
ment. 

The  theory  of  accountability  In  education 
was,  following  the  Coleman  report,  developed 
and  refined  by  Leon  M.  Lesslnger,  Calloway 
professor  of  urban  education  at  Georgia 
State  University.  The  most  vociferous  spokes- 
man. If  not  the  father  of  accountability.  Les- 
slnger, as  associate  commissioner  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  at  USOE  until 
last  January,  grafted  the  concept  of  ac- 
countability onto  federally  funded  projects 
under  "Htles  VII  and  VIII  of  the  Elementary- 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

Lesslnger  initiated  the  study  now  under- 
way at  USOE  in  which  86  bilingual  (TnUe 
■VII)  and  dropout  prevention  fntle  VIH) 
projects  are  subjected  to  program  audits. 
Previously,  federal  education  projects  were 
only  audited  on  a  fiscal  basis.  In  order  to 
make  stire  that  the  federal  money  was  spent 
according  to  the  specifications  of  the  law 
(see  facing  page). 

In  the  86  projects,  "Independent  educa- 
tional accomplishment  auditors,"  trained  by 
USOE,  win  pass  Judgement  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  project  by  local  officials,  and 
they  win  monitor  the  project's  success  In 
meeting  previously  established  student- 
performance-  goals.  The  auditors  will  submit 
their  audit  report  twice  a  year,  with  the  first 
project  reports  due  this  August.  II  this  pro- 
totype audit  program  proves  successful. 
USOE  officials  will  probably  expand  the  con- 
cept to  Include  other  projects  and  other 
Titles  of  ESBA. 

PERrORMANCE   TtTKN-KETS 

If  Lesslnger  is  remembered  at  USOE  for 
his  push  in  accountability,  he  will  also  be 
known  for  his  effort  to  apply  the  perform- 
ance contracting  concept  to  accountablUty. 

As  defined  by  Lesslnger  in  a  "confidential 
and  highly  sensitive"  memorandiur  to  the 
White  House  last  December,  performance 
contracting  is  an  "educational  engineering" 
process  "whereby  a  school  contracts  with 
private  firms,  chosen  competitively,  to  re- 
move educational  deficiencies  on  a  guaran- 
teed performance  basis  or  suffer  penalties. 
Without  being  told  what  program  Is  to  be 
tised,  the  contractor  is  encouraged  to  In- 
novate in  a  responsible  manner.  Upon  suc- 
cessful demonstration,  the  contractor's  pro- 
gram Is  adopted  by  the  school  on  a  turnkey 
basis." 

Since  the  first  performance  contract  be- 
came a  reality  in  October,  1969,  in  the  Tex- 
arkana.  Ark.,  schools,  advocates  of  the  con- 
cept have  found  themselves  speaking  and 
writing  on  it  on  numerous  occasions.  The 
attention  generated  by  Texarkana  was  only 
natiu-al,  after  large  gains  were  spotted  in 
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reading  and  mathematics.  In  March,  the 
first  full  scale  standardized  tests  which  were 
given  after  60  to  80  hours  of  Instruction 
prescribed  In  the  performance  contract 
showed  the  students  gained,  on  the  average, 
1.4  grade  levels  in  math  and  2.2  grade  levels 
In  reading.  These  results  surpassed  the 
guarantee  of  the  contractor,  Dorsett  Edu- 
cational Systems,  Inc.,  which  had  agreed  to 
produce  one  grade  level  Increase  In  math 
or  reading  In  80  hours.  As  Charles  L.  Blas- 
chke.  education  consultant  to  the  project, 
applied  the  concept  to  the  Texarkana  con- 
tract, the  school  system,  if  the  program  is 
successful,  will  build  Its  own  management 
structure  for  running  the  program  and  then 
buy  out  the  project  from  Dorsett  over  a 
period  of  five  years. 

Although  the  early  success  of  Texarkana 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  performance  con- 
tracting approach  to  accountability.  It  still 
lacks  Important  converts,  one  being  Rep. 
Quie,  who  fears  that  teaching  companies 
would  turn  to  the  federal  government  for 
aid.  If  their  pierformance  contracts,  and  con- 
sequently their  profits,  fall.  The  situation, 
Qule  adds,  would  be  like  Lockheed,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  defense  contractor  who  turned  to 
the  federal  government  for  financial  assist- 
ance after  taking  a  beating  on  Its  CS-A 
bomber. 

And.  USOE  commissioner,  James  E.  Allen 
Jr.,  has  yet  to  give  more  than  an  Interested 
glance  In  the  direction  of  performance  con- 
tracting and  industry  Involvement.  "AU  of 
this  is  in  the  exploratory  stage,"  says  Allen. 
"We  don't  know  yet  whether  this  la  the 
answer  to  .  .  .  raising  the  level  of  education 
of  the  disadvantaged." 

Allen  feels  that  the  best  prospects  for 
Texarkana-type  projects  rest  In  Title  m  of 
ESEA  (the  Texarkana  program  had  been 
funded  under  Title  VIH) .  "Here's  a  perfect 
place  where  some  performance  contracts  can 
be  worked  out  by  states  and  local  schools," 
Allen  says. 

However,  the  first  effort  of  a  school  district 
to  Apply  Title  in  money  to  a  performance 
contract  was  recently  snagged  at  USOE,  when 
officials  announced  there  wasn't  enough  "ntle 
in  money  left  in  the  Fiscal  1970  budget  to 
fund  it.  Thinking  that  the  money  was  in 
hand,  the  San  Diego  City  schools  announced 
that  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1970,  Educa- 
tional Development  Laboratories,  would  be- 
gin a  guaranteed  reading  program  for  9.600 
elementary  students  reading  below  grade 
level.  The  cost  would  be  $1.4  million  over  a 
three-year  period.  The  school  system  also 
hoped  to  contract  but  on  a  non-performance 
basis  with  Science  Research  Associates,  a 
subsidiary  of  IBM,  for  teaching  6,000  stu- 
dents in  reading,  langruage  concepts,  and 
arithmetic. 

MORE   HANDS  IN  THE   ACT 

While  California  schoolmen  were  trying  to 
pry  some  money  loose  for  the  San  Diego 
project,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
announced  plans  for  Its  own  performance 
contracting  exi>erlment.  At  the  end  of  April, 
OEO  asked  that  some  36  educational  teach- 
ing firms  submit  proposals  for  teaching  read- 
ing and  mathematics  in  Grades  1  to  3  and  7 
to  9  in  26  disadvantaged  schools.  Of  these 
schools,  to  be  selected  by  OEO.  24  would 
operate  on  performance  contracting  and  two 
would  use  a  standard  reimbursement  con- 
tract. Six  companies  will  be  chosen  by  June 
to  participate  In  the  $5.4  million  experiment. 

With  OEO  getting  Into  the  act,  It  appears 
as  though  performance  contracting  Is  an 
issue  bigger  than  Allen's  office.  One  of  the 
steps  In  this  direction  came  last  December 
when  Lesslnger  submitted  his  "confidential" 
memo  to  the  White  House  In  which  he  said, 
"the  education  engineering  approach  wUl 
make  It  possible  for  this  Administration  to 
extend  Its  basic  philosophy  Into  the  educa- 
tional system." 
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A  MEMORIAL  DAY  TRIBUTE 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OP    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
most  excellent  address  "A  Memorial  Day 
Tribute"  delivered  by  a  man  of  honor 
and  courage  who  loves  his  coimtry.  Rear 
Adm.  Ernst  Ruth.  Jr.,  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve, retired,  on  Memorial  Day,  1970,  at 
the  National  Cemetery  at  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex. 

Rear  Admiral  Ruth's  remarks  elo- 
quently restate  the  greatness  that  is  our 
country  and  clarify  the  issues  facing  the 
coimtry.  Mr.  Ruth's  remarks  follow: 

Memorial   Dat.    1970 

As  long  as  anyone  of  us  here  can  remember 
on  this  day  In  May  each  year  people  gather 
together  In  Just  such  groups  as  ours  today. 
In  every  town,  hamlet  and  dty  In  this  coun- 
try to  honor  the  memory  of  those  men  who 
have  fought  for  our  country  and  have  died. 
We  are  gathered  here  in  one  of  the  national 
cemeteries,  those  hallowed  plots  of  ground 
which  the  people  have  dedicated  in  so  many 
places  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  our  soldiers  and  sailors  can  find 
a  final  resting  place  and  having  found  their 
place  of  rest,  we  the  living,  can  come  to  tbem 
to  honor  their  memory.  Many  of  you  here 
today  have  dear  ones,  sons,  fathers,  bus- 
bands,  brothers  lying  beneath  these  markers. 
All  of  us  have  friends  to  remember  and  to- 
gether we  honor  the  memory  of  their  un- 
selfish service  to  us.  Memory.  What  do  we 
remember?  Why  what  we  remember  la  his- 
tory. 

In  our  almost  two  hundred  years  as  a  na- 
tion we  have  been  threatened  many  times  by 
forces  that  would  destroy  our  unity,  take  our 
territory,  deny  us  access  to  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  At  each  of  these  threats  we  as  a  united 
people  sent  our  armed  men  to  put  down  these 
threats  and  the  markers  on  these  graves  re- 
cite for  us  the  chronicle  of  brave  men  who 
died  that  we  may  Uve  as  a  nation.  In  these 
present  days  we  are  threatened  from  within 
by  divisive  forces  that  we  do  not  fuUy 
understand.  We  do  not  understand  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam.  We  recall  that  in  previous  calls 
to  arms  the  country  was  fuUy  Informed 
about  the  enemy  and  why  we  were  In  the 
conflict.  In  the  Vietnam  war  we  are  resisting 
aggression  against  our  country.  We  are  main- 
taining access  to  the  oceans  of  the  world.  We 
are  resisting  forces  which  would  disrupt  otir 
unity 

I  say  to  you  that  three  administrations 
have  failed  to  adeqiutely  explain  to  the 
American  people  the  nature  of  this  war.  I 
also  say  that  previous  administrations  have 
failed  to  prosecute  the  war  to  the  fuUest 
capabilities  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  have 
fa  lied  to  interdict  the  suppUes  going  to  the 
enemy  which  have  served  to  prolong  this 
conflict.  We  are  unwllUng  to  identify  our 
adversarles.  We  use  the  word  "communism" 
and  "Communist"  in  generic  context  which 
no  longer  has  the  meaning  that  we  intend 
in  this  conJRct  except  that  it  is  stUl  analo- 
gous to  world  domination.  Even  within  the 
so-called  "Communist  Countries"  It  has 
been  redefined  and  continues  to  be  defined 
and  argued  there.  What  we  can  be  sure 
of  Is  that  our  adversaries  regardless  of  the 
label  are  Russia  and  China  these  are  the 
countries  tliat  are  threatening  us.  They  try 
to  impose  their  style  of  government  on  weak 
countries.  Wherever  in  this  world  a  powerful 
nation  imposes  its  wlU  on  others  by  taking 
away  freedom  of  action  our  nation  Is  tbreat- 
ened  because  we  do  not  have  free  access  to 
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the  peoples  and  tbelr  products  of 
to  their   Ideas  nor  do  such  subj4:t 
have  access  to  us.  In  Viet  Nam  It  is 
who  Is  the  agreoBor  it  is  Russia 
and  we  are  fighting  there  to  resist 
gression  against  our  country 
all    too    clearly    that    we    xcere 
1941    and   our   sailors   lying   at 
bowels  of  the  USS  Arizona  In 
in  our  Ststor  State  Hawaii,  their  si 
shout  out  to  us  that  we  were 
an  agreesive  country  from  across 
who  also  wished  to  extend  iU  ' 
power  on  other  countries  as  it 
Manchuria  and  particularlly  to 
lea  access  to  the  western  oceans 

No   Independent   nation   can 
exist  and  retain  Its  power  without 
other  nations  or  grouping  of 
stantly    looking   foe    ways    to 
power.  For  a  moment  let  us 
meaning  of  the  word  "power.' 
America   as   the    most    powerful 
earth.  Power  for  America  can  be 
Is  beet  defined,  as  the  ability  to 
our   resources   in   concert   to 
freedoms  which  our  constitution 
So  If  we  are  the  most  powerful 
means  that  we  are  able  to 
freedoms  In  America  against  all 
from  Inside  or  outside  this  countrj 
other  country  in  the  world.  I  say  t; 
1  believe  sincerely  and  adamantly 
are  the  most  powerful  country  In  ' 
and  derive  our  power  from  the 
we   maintain,    it   seems   timely 
prlate  for  the  detractors  of  the 
Constitutional  systems  in  this 
forced  to  prove  their  case  rather 
the  others  of  us  should  think  we 
apologies  or  Ulk  softly  of 

The  face  of  happenings  In  the 
peoples  freedoms  are  tampered  ~ 
away  how  can  anyone  of  us  in 
feel  that  we  must  i^jologlze  to 
Is  also  timely  and  appropriate  that 
olBclals  at  all  levels  stand  up  to  * 
nance  of  orderly  processes  of  gov 
involve  themselves  directly  in 
of  the  attacks  on  our  freedoms 
in  America  comes  from  a  multitude 
and  in  the  final  confrontation  wltp 
who  would  challenge  us  we  resort 
force  and  that  is  why  we  are  hert 
honor  those  who  were  called  on  to 
kind  of  power.  Military  force 
since  the  first  men  were  laid  to 
The  we^jons  of  the  1800s  were  o 
by  the  big  berthas  of  the  Germai 
WWI.    These    massive    guns    yield^ 
"A"  bomb  of  WWII  and  today  the 
possessed  by  5  countries  all  of 
deliver  it  If  they  choose — the  to^ls 
today  are  truly  awful,  truly 
monstrous.  Are  we  to  be  deterred 
tecttng  ourselves  from  aggressive 
cause  these  weapons  are  monstrous 
to  say  to  our  adversjules,  we  will  no ; 
the  best  final  military  defense  it 
for  us  to  do.  We  have  not  said 
versarles  know  that  we  will 
necessary  defenses.  They  are  now 
additional  naval  forces  and  movi   _ 
forces  into  strategic  areas,  confidei^t 
stalemate  of  nuclear  response  has  ' 
Ushed.  They  will  use  the  more 
weapons  to  gain  their  ends  of 
retain  the  power  to  protect  our 
jnust   as  a  nation   be  ready  to 
aggressive  actions  no  matter  what 
take.   These  aggressive   actions 
ways  in  the  form  of  military  . 
actions  may  be  and  are  taken  in 
of  undermining  our  civil  _ 
can  be  effective  when  a  few  teachers 
fessors  In  our  secondary  schools 
teach   the  overthrow  of   our 
guarantees.  Such  aggressive  actloiis 
tured  by  coUeg*  admlnlstratore  wh(  i 
Dfrald  of  personal  confrontation 
lessly  credulous  or  craftily  naive. 
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these  administrators  not  protect  our  free- 
doms but  they  destroy  the  objectivity  of 
colleges  and  universities.  These  institutions 
for  learning  can  not  function  as  such  If 
they  become  centers  of  political  agitation. 
The  administrators  and  trustees  of  these 
institutions  must  expell  the  leaders  of  this 
rebellion  and  all  of  the  rebellious  members. 
At  the  centers  of  learning  In  America  we 
must  reestablish  the  freedoms  so  that  those 
who  are  paying  and  struggling  for  an  educa- 
tion to  better  confront  this  fast  moving 
world  can  get  on  with  learning.  And  I  am 
not  talking  here  of  the  freedom  of  expression, 
no.  I  maintain  that  any  student  If  he  has 
the  time  or  desire  may  listen  to  poems  or 
Join  the  ROTC  program,  do  anything  that 
increases  his  knowledge,  he  must  not  be  kept 
away  from  his  classrooms  or  from  any  ac- 
cess that  is  normally  and  lawfully  available 
to  any  student,  and  when  there  he  will  allow 
others  full  freedom  of  their  expression.  If 
these  freedoms  are  not  maintained  why 
should  any  funds  private  or  public  be  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  these  Institutions. 
You  the  parents  of  the  children  of  this  gen- 
eration must  try  to  understand  what  are  the 
problems  and  hang  ups  that  confront  these 
children.  These  children  are  thrust  into  this 
present  era  wholly  defenseless.  When  you 
were  young  you  could  go  to  your  parents  for 
counsel  in  the  problems  of  your  day,  but 
today  not  only  do  the  children  not  know  the 
answers  but  neither  do  their  parents.  Your 
children  beg  you  to  Interpret  the  new  and 
terrible  forces  that  are  rampant  In  the  world. 

You  must  make  It  clear  to  them  that  only 
in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  personal 
liberty  can  these  young  people  unmask  the 
hypocrisy  of  those  In  authority,  or  Identify 
those  enemies  who  would  destroy  us.  They 
must  understand  that  it  Is  only  by  destroy- 
ing our  freedoms  that  we  as  a  Nation  can 
be  destroyed.  If  you  as  parents  do  not  coun- 
sel your  children  then  they  will  learn  from 
others  and  they  may  never  know  what  our 
freedoms  are.  Above  all  you,  you  as  a  parent, 
must  take  a  stand  as  these  men  lying  be- 
neath these  markers  took  their  stand. 

I  say  to  the  young  people  here  today  and 
everywhere  In  this  land,  do  not  be  mislead 
by  those  who  tell  you  that  history  Is  for 
the  birds.  Every  man  lying  In  this  cemetery 
whether  he  fought  In  the  War  of  1840,  Korea 
or  Viet  Nam  died  for  you.  You  young  men 
and  women  did  not  suddenly  appear  on  the 
scene  as  if  never  before  was  there  anything, 
the  cjeatlon  happened  only  once  but  the 
drama  of  life  has  been  played  for  Eons.  Each 
succeeding  generation  has  added  Its  contri- 
bution to  the  script.  It  Just  happens  that 
those  writing  the  script  in  the  last  30  years 
have  interjected  a  whole  array  of  new  situa- 
tions into  this  drama  of  life.  The  television 
that  you  stare  at,  the  radio  you  listen  to. 
The  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs  were  not  in- 
vented by  your  parents.  They  simply  put 
them  together.  If  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  Wil- 
liam Roentgen,  or  Marie  Curie  at  Stelnmetz 
or  GallUeo,  or  Euclid  or  thousands  of  others 
in  scientific  history  had  not  contributed 
their  bit  to  unlocking  the  workings  of  the 
universe  then  your  forbears  could  not  have 
put  these  new  elements  into  our  life.  But  if 
our  forbears  has  not  assembled  these 
things,  then  you  young  people  would  have 
had  to  do  it.  And  believe  me  you  would 
have  and  your  children  would  wonder  why 
and  you  would  have  to  explain.  There  is  a 
lot  you  will  have  to  explain  to  your  chil- 
dren and  I  say  that  you  had  better  get  on 
with  It  so  that  you  do  a  better  Job  than 
we  are  doing  for  you  now.  You  young  peo- 
ple of  this  generation  have  been  pampered 
and  are  111  prepared  for  the  toughness  that 
you  find  In  the  world,  and  I  believe  that  you 
are  In  revolt  against  this  pampering.  In  your 
veins  runs  the  blood  of  action,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  pioneer,  physical  action.  In  New 
Mexico  people  experienced  these  things  only 
yesterday. 
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But  today  excitement  must  take  a  differ- 
ent direction,  you  are  the  generation  which 
will  set  the  new  directions  In  America  and 
therefore  in  the  world.  The  measure  of  the 
success  of  your  direction  will  be  your  under- 
standing of  history's  lessons  so  don't  waste 
your  precious  time  protecting  things  you 
can't  possibly  understand  unless  you  have 
spent  your  hours  in  study  of  the  past.  You 
should  be  Ralph  Naders  delving  into  the 
workings  of  our  present  forms  of  govern- 
ment. You  should  be  studying  the  philo- 
sophical history  of  our  country  so  that  you 
could  know  the  origin  of  our  laws  and  our 
institutions.  You  have  to  know  these  things 
in  order  to  change  things  for  the  better, 
you  must  not  be  surprised  if  you  find  violent 
opposition  to  the  violence  that  is  happening. 
And  one  other  thing  must  be  said,  we  hear 
that  there  is  only  a  small  minority  of  the  J 
youth  In  tlUs  country  who  are  the  radicals 
depending  on  force  and  destroying  property. 

And  that  the  majority  are  too  busy  with 
their  studies  to  confront  these  radical  young 
people.  I  ask  you  to  take  the  time  to  address 
the  administrators  of  your  colleges  and  uni- 
versities the  trustees  and  the  alumni  and 
petition  them  to  expell  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  otherwise  you  may  well  find  that 
the  public  will  no  longer  provide  the  funds 
that  make  it  possible  for  you  to  pursue  your 
education.  If  you  are  not  willing  to  make  the 
effort  now  It  may  be  impossible  to  do  later. 
The  time  has  come  to  step  forward  out  of 
the  silent  baffled  majority  and  reclaim  your- 
selves. 

And  so  today  we  pay  reverent  tribute  to 
these  men  lying  here.  They  tell  us  that  final- 
ly a  nation  maintains  its  strength,  its  fiber, 
its  laws  and  Its  territory  only  thru  armed 
men  taking  a  stand. 

I  do  not  want  to  equate  the  sacrifice  of 
these  men  with  the  confusion  of  terms  we 
hear  today.  Words  like,  relevant  and  mean- 
ingful, miss  the  tone  of  their  sacrifice.  They 
gave  their  lives  for  that  precious  gift  which 
transcends  the  senseless  violence  of  the  mob, 
the  haughty  hypocrisy  of  the  official  who  re- 
fuses to  be  involved  in  real  human  problems, 
the  stem  arrogance  of  the  young  and  the 
old  when  they  refuse  to  appreciate  mutual 
values.  They  died  for  the  special  Ood-glven 
right  we  all  possess.  The  right  to  seek  our 
destiny  Independently  but  under  the  mantle 
of  Just  laws.  They  died  in  the  hope  that  all 
men  would  have  the  r^ht  to  property,  to 
liberty,  to  equal  treatment,  to  redress  for 
injury  and  the  deep  concern  of  the  officials 
who  represent  them  In  the  Nation's  forums. 
These  men  die  in  vain  if  we  here  and 
throughout  this  broad  land,  become  Indolent 
in  looking  at  our  world.  If  we  Judge  every 
student  by  his  hair  style  rather  than  his 
life  style.  If  we  assume  that  those  who  take 
arms  in  the  military  services  are  evil  be- 
cause arms  are  evil.  If  we  deny  liberty  be- 
cause some  use  It  beyond  reasonable  bounds. 
In  effect  If  we  think  in  such  a  shallow  way 
that  we  can  label  everyone  as  exactly  right 
or  wrong,  rather  than  recognize  the  infinite 
complexity  and  beauty  of  human  life  then 
we  fall  these  men,  for  it  Is  through  In- 
dolence and  Intolerance  and  the  negligence 
that  these  bring  that  the  very  heritage  of 
these  brave  men  will  be  threatened.  Ood 
grant  that  It  Is  never  our  lot  to  abandon  that 
heritage. 


PRESIDENT    HAS    CUT    DOWN    ON 
DEFENSE    SPENDING 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

'*  OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  demonstrated  that,  despite 
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the  outcries  from  administration  critics, 
he  has  cut  down  on  defense  spending.  All 
of  the  recent  criticism  that  attempts  to 
show  that  the  President  has  somehow  or 
other  been  taking  money  away  from 
domestic  needs  in  order  to  bolster  the 
defense  industry  has,  by  his  speech,  been 
forever  silenced. 

Yet  the  same  critics  who  demand  that 
there  be  less  money  spent  on  defense  are 
precisely  those  who  cry  out  because 
there  has  been  a  rise  in  unemployment. 

I  ask  these  critics:  How  can  you  cut 
back  on  defense  spending  without  hav- 
ing unemployment  among  defense  work- 
ers? 

It  is  impossible.  I  call  for  a  moratorium 
on  criticism  by  those  who  want  to  eat 
their  unemployment  cake  and  have  de- 
fense cutbacks,  too. 

We  are  in  transition.  It  Is  a  difficult 
period.  It  is  a  period  when  politics  as 
usual  just  will  not  do.  I  urge  all  those 
who  have  wanted  cutbacks  without  un- 
employment to  honestly  face  the  facts 
as  the  President  has. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRADE   UNION    RIGHTS    IN   SOUTH 
AFRICA 


SLOVAK  WORLD  CONGRESS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF   MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Slovak  World  Congress  with  representa- 
tives of  Slovak  organizations  from  all 
parts-  of  the  free  world  will  meet  in  New 
York  City  from  June  19  to  21  to  promote 
the  following  aims  and  objectives: 

First.  To  aid  and  assist  in  the  united 
effort  of  the  Slovak  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  the  achievement  of  re- 
gaining their  freedom,  democracy,  and 
Independence. 

Second.  To  promote  among  the  Slo- 
vaks throughout  the  free  world  a  concen- 
trated effort  In  taking  a  greater  part  In 
the  public  life  and  contribute  in  every 
way  possible  of  their  talents  to  the  coun- 
tries of  which  they  are  now  loyal  citi- 
zens. 

Third.  To  contribute  to  the  continuing 
struggle  of  the  free  world  in  the  protec- 
tion against  the  Communist  threat  in  all 
democratic  countries. 

Persons  of  Slovak  descent  are  num- 
bered among  the  Nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. For  many  years  discussions  were 
held  concerning  the  independent  state 
of  Slovakia.  In  1918  an  effort  was  made 
by  a  Slovak  organization  In  Pittsburgh 
to  realize  the  dream  of  such  an  inde- 
pendent state. 

The  Slovaks  have  a  history  of  long  and 
determined  struggle  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. Their  struggle  is  particu- 
larly courageous  considering  the  vic- 
tories attained  were  few  and  short- 
lived. 

The  Slovaks  in  their  efforts  to  regain 
freedom,  democracy,  and  independence 
seek  only  the  right  which  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  all  men:  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  destiny. 

I  congratulate  the  members  and  rep- 
resentatives attending  the  Slovak  World 
Congress  and  wish  them  success  in  their 
undertaking. 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  mcHiGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  times 
during  the  past  few  months,  I  have  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  various  data  de- 
picting the  cancer  of  racism  officially 
and  formally  manufactured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  tmder  the 
brand  name  of  "apartheid."  Discrimina- 
tion under  the  evils  of  apartheid  Is  aptly 
described  in  a  paper  entitled  "Trade 
Union  Rights  in  South  Africa"  reported 
by  the  ad  hoc  working  groups  of  experts 
of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights.  This  group  was  re- 
quested by  the  Economic  and  Socitd 
Council  in  1967  to  Investigate  allegations 
of  infringements  of  trade  union  rights  In 
South  Africa. 

The  paper  referred  to  follows : 
Trade     Union     Rights    in     South    Atrica 
sttmmart  of  somz  re3.evant  laws 

The  basic  laws  concerning  trade  union 
rights  and  related  labour  matters  In  South 
Africa  have  been  reproduced  or  analysed  in 
the  first  and  the  second  reports  of  the 
Group.  They  will  be  recalled  briefly  here- 
under. In  addition,  some  amendments  or 
new  legislation  enacted  or  proposed  since 
the  issuance  of  the  last  report  wUI  be 
summarized. 

The  right  to  form  and  join  trade  unions 

In  accordance  with  the  Industrial  Con- 
ciliation Act,  1956,  as  amended,  employees 
organizations  (trade  unions)  may  become 
body  corporates  and,  as  such  institute  law- 
suits, acquire  or  alienate  property,  and  per- 
form any  other  acts  which  their  constitu- 
tions permit  them  to  do,  only  upon  regis- 
tration. Since  Africans  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  "em^rfoyees"  under  the  Act,  Af- 
rican trade  tinions — which  in  fact  exist — may 
not  be  registered  and  may  not  function  as 
body  corporates. 

The  Industrial  Conciliation  Act  contains 
several  provisions  which  tend  to  discourage 
the  establishment  and  functioning  of 
"mixed"  unions,  consisting  of  "white"  and 
"coloured"  employees. 

Participation  in  collective  bargaining  and 
settlement  of  labour  disputes 

Only  registered  trade  unions  may  be  rep- 
resented on  the  Industrial  Councils  and 
Conciliation  Boards  established  by  the  In- 
dustrial ConcUlatlon  Act  for  collective  bar- 
gaining and  the  settlement  of  labour  dis- 
putes. African  trade  unions  may  therefore 
play  no  part  in  those  procedures. 

The  Bantu  Labour  (Settlement  of  Dis- 
putes) Act,  1B53,  as  amended,  established  a 
procedure  for  the  settlement  of  Bantu  la- 
bour disputes  In  which,  however,  no  elected 
Africans  may  take  part  with  the  right  to 
vote. 

The  right  to  strike 

In  accordance  with  the  Industrial  Concilia- 
tion Act,  strikes  by  "whites"  and  "coloured" 
employees  are  lawful,  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Strikes  by  Africans  are  totally  pro- 
hibited and  are  criminal  offences  under  the 
Bantu  Labour  (Settlement  of  Disputes)  Act. 
Protection  against  anti-union  discrimination 

Under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  Act,  vic- 
timization of  "white"  or  "coloured"  em- 
ployees for  their  trade  union  membership  or 
activities  constitutes,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, a  criminal  offence.  Members  of  African 
trade  unions  do  not  enjoy  such  legal  protec- 
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tlon.  They  have  some  protection  only  as  re- 
gards victimization  for  their  participation  in 
the  election  or  op>eratlon  of  a  Works  Commit- 
tee, a  purely  advisory  body  of  African  work- 
ers established  by  the  Bantu  Laboiu"  (Settle- 
ment of  Disputes)  Act.  Furthermore,  a  num- 
ber of  statutes  and  regulations  could  be  used 
to  persecute  or  harass  trade-unionists,  par- 
ticularly African  trade-unionists,  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  benefits  conferred  by  registration. 
These  laws  are,  in  particular:  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Communism  Act,  1950,  as  amended; 
the  Unlawful  Organizations  Act,  I960:  the 
Bantu  (Abolition  of  Passes  and  Co-ordination 
of  Documents)  Act,  1952;  the  Bantu  (Urban 
Areas)  Consolidation  Act,  1945,  as  amended, 
as  well  as  other  provisions  of  the  so-called 
Influx  control  legislation,  the  effect  of  which 
may  be,  <nfcr  alia,  to  facilitate  the  removal 
from  the  area  of  their  activity  of  African 
trade  union  leaders  whose  Influence  has  be- 
come embarrassing  for  the  Government;  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  General  Law  Amendment  Act, 
1962,  the  so-called  "Sabotage  Act";  the  Crim- 
inal Procediire  Amendment  Act,  1965.  the  so- 
called  "180-day  law";  and  the  Terrorism  Act, 
1967. 

Equality  of  opportunity  and  treatment  as 
regards  employment  and  occupation 
A  number  of  types  of  employment  are 
closed  to  Africans,  irrespective  of  their  quali- 
fication, under  the  system  of  "Job  reserva- 
tions" established  by  section  T7  of  the  Indus- 
trial Conciliation  Act  and  other  laws. 

Provisions  which  may  have  the  effect  of  sub- 
jecting workers  to  forced  labour  and  slavery 
or  to  practices  akin  to  forced  labour  and 
slavery 

Under  the  Bantu  (Urban  Areas)  Consolida- 
tion Act,  1945,  as  amended,  no  Bantu  may 
remain  for  more  than  72  hours  in  an  urban 
area  unless  he  was  born  there  and  has  been 
residing  in  such  area  for  long  continuous 
periods,  or  he  has  been  granted  permission  to 
remain  In  the  area  or  to  take  up  employment 
there.  Provision  Is  made  for  removing  to  their 
reserves  or  to  resettlement  areas  of  the  Bantu 
found  in  urban  areas  who  do  not  qualify  for 
residence  there.  Under  the  Bantu  Labour 
Regulations,  1965,  every  male  Bantu  over  fif- 
teen years  of  age  who  Is  unemployed  In 
urban  areas,  and  who  qualifies  for  residence 
there,  must  seek  employment  with  the  local 
Bantu  Labour  Bureau.  If  he  refuses  without 
reasonable  cause  to  accept  the  vacancies  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  Bureau,  he  may,  as  an 
"idle"  or  "undesirable"  person,  be  sent  to  his 
reserve  or  to  various  penal  institutions,  or  be 
ordered  to  work  for  a  private  employer  for 
a  specified  period.  Bantu  workers  must  al- 
ways be  in  possession  of,  and  show  on  de- 
mand, their  "reference  books",  and  faUure 
to  produce  such  book  to  amy  authorized  of- 
ficer Is  punishable  with  a  fine  or  Imprison- 
ment for  up  to  one  month. 

The  Bantu  Labour  Regulations  (Bantu 
Areas)  which  came  into  force  on  1  April  1968 
extend  the  system  of  labour  control  to  the 
Bantu  areas,  except  the  Transkei.'  The  Regu- 
lations provide  that  every  Bantu  living  In 
such  areas  should  register  for  employment 
with  tribal  or  territorial  Labour  Bureaux. 
Such  bureaux  should  endeavour  to  place  him 
In  employment.  Under  penalties  of  a  fine  or 
Imprisonment  up  to  fourteen  days  no  Bantu 
may  leave  such  areas  if  his  contract  for  em- 
ployment outside  the  Bantu  area  provides 
for  a  period  of  service  of  more  than  one 
year.  The  effect  of  these  Regulations  would 
be  to  make  it  practically  Impossible  for 
Africans  to  seek  permanent  work  In  urban 
areas,  except  for  those  who,  for  reason  of 
birth  or  long  continuous  residence  in  such 
areas,  qualify  for  such  work. 

The  Bantu  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  CJovernment  to  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  1969,  would  have  the  effect  of 
further    reducing    the    freedc»n    of    African 
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workers   to  seek   employment  of 
choosing.'  In  accordance  with 
the   bill,   the   following  provlslor 
inserted  In  the  Bantu  Labour  Act 

'•30A.  <1)  Notwithstanding  an 
contrary  contained  in  any  law. 
may  by  notice  In  the  Gazette 
performance  of  work  by  or  the  em 
continued  employment  of  a  Bant|i 

■•(a)   in  a  specified  area; 

••(b)   in  a  specified  class  of 

••(c)   in  a  specified  trade;  or 

•■(d)   in  the  service  of  a  s 
or  class  of  employers. 

••(2)  A  prohibition  referred  tc 
lion  (1)  (b)  (e)  or  (d)  may 
either  in  a  specified  area  or 

•■(3)   A  person  who  contravene, 
lion  referred  to  in  subsection  ( 
guilty  of  an  offence." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  domestjc 
cultural  workers  are  still  subject 

jons  of  the  old  "Master  and  Sei 
which,  inter  alia,  provide  for  sev 
sanctions  for  breach  of  contract 
ment. 

It  will  further  be  recalled  t 
cured  Cadet*  Training  Act.  1967 
a  system  of  compulsory  training 
youth,  with  penal  sanctions  in 
ure  to  report  for  such  training. 

ANALYSIS    or    rVlTENCI 

The  right  to  form  and  join  trt 
The    attention    of    the    Ad 
Group  of  Experts  was  drawn  to  t 
cial  report  of  the  Director -General 
temational  Labour  Organization 
plication    of     the     Declaration 
Apartheid  in  the  Republic  of 
by  the  ILO  representative.   Mr 
ring.  He  told  the  Working 
immense  majority  of  the 
made  up  of  African  manpower 
entirely     from    labour    or 
above-mentioned  ILO  report 
of  a  total  of  some  2.200,000 
In     mining,     manufacturing 
transport,  communications  and 
thoritlea  in  1968,  only  about  52( 
than   a   quarter,   belonged   to 
which  could  negotiate  for  wages 
tions  of  work  on  their  behalf. 

It  was  further  mentioned  in 
port  that  some  fifteen  African 
existence,  with   about   12.260 
cording  to  another  source.'  only 
cent  of   African  workers  were 
trade  unions.  As  was  noted 
trade  unions  are  not  illegal  as 
may  not  be  registered  and 
cannot    participate   In    the 
chinery.  The  Working  Group 
by  Mr.  Sbope  •  that  the  organlziz^g 
trade  unions  still  goes  on  in  the 
that  unions  were  small  and 
They  were  small  because  em 
Government  make  it  impossible 
organize.    Witnesses   indicated 
methods  are  being  used  by  the 
of  South  Africa  to  Interfere  w 
of  workers,  and  particularly  of 
ers.   to  form   and  Join  trade  u 
unionists  are  being  arrested 
daily  in  South  Africa,  some  arc 
communicado,  tortured  and 
next   subsection ) .  Thus,  as  st 
ILO  report,  the  South  African 
Trade  Unions  (SACTOi,  which 
entirely   African   trade  union 
body,  is  banned  and  Is  effectiv 
from  carrying  out  any  trade  u 
as  all  its  leaders  have  either 
try  or  are  under  banning  orde 
emment's  policy  of  malntainini ; 
migratory  labour  force  also 
Tents  African  workers  from 
Ing  trade  unions.  People  who 
from  settling  in  any  given  place 
rlods.    It   was   said,   cannot 
selves  effectively  into  trade 
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The  evidence  before  the  Group  tends  to 
confirm  that  the  policy  of  discouraging  the 
establishment  of  racially  mixed  unions  is 
being  actively  pursued.  The  Group  noted  In 
particular  the  complaint  dated  25  November 
1968  from  the  International  Federation  of 
Commercial,  Clerical  and  Technical  Employ- 
ees. Geneva  (E  46131,  according  to  which: 
On  the  occasion  of  its  recent  meeting,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Commercial,  Clerical  and  Tech- 
nical Employees  (FIET)  accept«d  the  affili- 
ation requested  of  the  National  Union  of 
Commercial  and  Allied  Workers,  South  Africa, 
"This  new  organization  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  coloured  colleagues,  who  formerly 
were  an  integral  part  of  a  long-time  FIET 
affiliate  m  South  Africa— the  National  Union 
of  Distributive  Workers  (NUDWt. 

••As  a  result  of  the  abhorrent  and  repug- 
nant apartheid  policy  of  the  South  African 
Government,  the  NUDW  was  forced  to  sepa- 
rate its  coloured  membership  and  either  let 
them  suffer  without  adequate  trade  union 
protection  and  representation  or  assist  them 
to  establish  a  separate  union  to  cater  for 
their  needs. 

■In  view  of  the  above  and  in  accepting 
the  affiliation  request,  the  FIET  Executive 
Committee  unanimously  expressed  sincere 
regret  that  the  situation  in  South  Africa  had 
deteriorated  to  a  point  where  separate  unions 
had  to  be  established  for  coloured  colleagues. 
Likewise,  it  expressed  utter  condemnation  of 
the  system  and  the  Government  responsible 
for  such  a  reprehensible  state  of  affairs." 

The  representative  of  the  ILO  drew  at- 
tention to  information  given  in  the  above- 
mentioned  ILO  report  concerning  the  deci- 
sion taken  by  the  Trade  Union  Congress  of 
South  Africa  (TUCSA).  on  19  February  1969, 
to  exclude  all  unregistered — meaning  Afri- 
can— unions  from  its  ranks.  In  its  last  report, 
the  Group  had  considered  this  matter  and 
pointed  out  that  this  decision  had  been 
reached,  under  Government  pressure,  after  a 
protracted  struggle  Inside  TUCSA.  According 
to  the  ILO  report,  this  new  rule  concerning 
membership  in  TUCSA  Is  now  entrenched: 
it  may  be  altered  only  by  the  TUCSA  General 
Conference  by  a  card  vote  of  not  less  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  whole  membership.  Mr.  Shope 
also  commented  onithese  recent  develop- 
ments concerning  TI^SA. 
The  right  of  trade  unions  to  Junction  freely — 
Protection  against  anti-union  discrimina- 
tion 

It  was  recalled  In  evidence  by  Mr.  Shope 
that  although  South  Africa  does  not  expressly 
forbid  the  existence  of  African  unions,  it 
does  refuse  them  all  rights  to  participate  In 
the  machinery  of  labour  relations  and  In 
collective  bargaining.  Although  some  African 
imions  do  exist  in  South  Africa,  in  practice 
It  is  not  possible  for  them  to  carry  out  trade 
union  functions  effectively.  In  addition  to 
the  legal  and  other  Impediments  mentioned 
earlier  that  interfere  with  the  right  of  Afri- 
can workers  to  exercise  their  trade  union 
rights,  African  trade  union  leaders  had  been 
imprisoned,  banned  and  "endorsed  out"  of 
urban  and  Industrial  areas. 

Thus,  in  a  communication  dated  26  No- 
vember 1969,  the  South  African  Congress  of 
Trade  Unions  (SACTU),  whose  present  pro- 
visional headquarters  Is  in  Tanzania,  points 
out: 

"The  reports  In  the  South  African  news- 
papers that  22  trade  union  and  political 
militants,  detained  since  early  this  year  for 
their  uncompromising  resistance  against 
fascist  repression  and  terror  by  the  South 
African  authorities,  will  be  brought  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  Pretoria,  for  summary  trial 
on  December  1st,  1969. 

■This  group  of  23  Is  only  part  of  over  100 
detained  since  February  this  year  and  sub- 
jected to  the  most  inhuman  torture  by  the 
South  African  security  police.  Seven  of  them 
Including  the  Vice-President   of  the  South 


African  Congress  of  Trade  Unions,  and  Gen- 
eral-Secretary of  African  Textiles  Industrial 
Unions,  brother  of  Caleb  Mayeklso,  died  In 
prison  as  a  result  of  such  brutal  torture. 

•'Among  the  22  cited  for  trial  is  brother 
LawTence  Ndzanga,  Secretary  of  the  African 
Railway  Workers  Union,  both  of  them  mem- 
bers of  the  Wltwatersrand  Local  Committee 
of  SACTU' 

The  charges  against  the  accused  included, 
besides  co-operating  with  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress  and  other  banned  organiza- 
tions, "employing  measures  to  conceal  the 
activities  of  the  organization"  and  "having 
informal  discussions  and  issuing  Instructions 
In  regard  to  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
organization".' 

Mr.  Shope  drew  attention  to  the  death  in 
prison,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  of 
Mr.  Caleb  Mayeklso.  Mr.  Mayeklso  had  served 
a  four-and-a-half-year  Jail  term  and,  upon 
his  release,  was  again  arrested  on  13  May  1969 
under  the  •■180-day  law".  On  1  June  1969,  the 
police  told  his  wife  that  he  had  died.  Mrs. 
Mayeklso  said  that  her  husband  looked  well 
and  healthy  when  he  was  arrested.  According 
to  the  security  police,  he  had  died  of  natural 
causes.  This  case  was  reported  to  the  Group 
also  by  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
in  a  letter  dated  18  July  1969  and  by  several 
other  organizations. 

Mr.  Shop>e  gave  statistical  Information  con- 
cerning the  number  of  persons  arrested,  Im- 
prisoned or  fined  for  political  offences.  He 
said,  in  particular  that  during  the  period 
1960-1967,  about  4.5  million  persons  were 
arrested,  imprisoned  or  fined  under  special 
racial  laws,  such  as  the  pass  laws:  persons 
arrested  and  Imprisoned  for  offences  of  "pas- 
sive resistance",  such  as  unlawful  strikes, 
numbered  about  120,000;  persons  arrested 
and  detained  without  trial  under  the  "180- 
day  law"  and  other  acts  numbered  14,000: 
and  persons  imprisoned,  inter  alia,  for  at- 
tendance at  unlawful  meetings  numbered 
about  1,000.  Mr.  Shope  did  not  specify  how 
many  of  the  persons  so  detained  were  trade- 
unionists.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that 
many  of  the  laws  so  mentioned  could  be  used, 
and  they  were  frequently  alleged  to  have 
been  used,  in  order  to  persecute  trade-union- 
ists, {particularly  African  trade-unionists,  and 
to  paralyse  African  trade  union  activities. 

It  was  further  alleged  that  union  offices 
are  kept  under  surveillance  and  frequently 
raided  by  the  S(>eclal  Branch;  officials  are 
searched,  organizers  shadowed  and  their 
contacts  interrogated;  employers  are  warned 
to  have  no  dealings  with  African  unions  and 
are  informed  of  "dangerous  elements"  who 
should  be  dismissed,  and  landlords  are  ad- 
vised to  evict  trade  union  tenants.* 

It  was  also  recalled  that  various  laws  pro- 
hibit almost  entirely  workers'  meetings  near 
their  places  of  work;  and  that  halls  and  other 
places  for  public  meetings  In  urban  areas 
are  licensed  for  the  use  of  whites  only,  while 
meetings  in  African  townships  are  subject 
to  permission  by  white  officials.  Further- 
more, under  section  9(3)  of  the  Suppression 
of  Communism  Act,  the  Minister  of  Justice 
may  prohibit  any  gathering  if  he  deems  it 
necessary  to  prevent  the  achievement  of 
any  of  the — broadly  defined — objects  of 
"Communism." 

The  right  to  strike 
Evidence  was  given  to  the  Working  Group 
that  African  workers  are  denied  the  right 
to  strike  and  that  a  strike  by  African  workers 
is  an  offense  punishable  by  three  years^  im- 
prisonment or  £500  fine  or  both.  Mr.  Shope 
provided  details  of  the  dock  strike  in  Durban 
in  April  1969,  when  over  3,000  African  dock 
workers,  who  work  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
went  on  strike  demanding  a  wage  Increase 
from  £3  per  week  to  £7  per  week.  This  wit- 
ness indicated  that  all  the  striking  dock 
workers  were  dismissed  and  endorsed  out  of 
Durban. 
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Relationship  of  South  African  trade  unions 
with  international  trade  unions 
Mr.  Shope  said  that  because  of  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  Government  of 
South  Africa,  the  assistance  that  the  trade 
secretariat  of  the  International  Confedera- 
tion of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU)  and  the 
trade  union  internationals  of  the  World 
PederaUon  of  Trade  Unions  (WFTU)  could 
provide  African  unions  was  largely  confined 
to  some  legal  and  financial  aid.  As  repre- 
sentatives of  international  trade  unions  op- 
erating outside  South  Africa  were  denied 
entry  into  that  country,  they  could  not,  as 
In  other  countries,  send  In  experte  to  help 
train  African  trade-unionlstB.  International 
trade  unions  could  not  help  organize  Afri- 
'^an  trade  union  seminars  as  Africans  them- 
selves cannot  organize  a  trade  union  semi- 
nar on  their  own  within  their  country.  Re- 
strictions on  travel  prevented  Africans  from 
access  to  ICFTU  trade  schools. 
The  right  of  everyone  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  treatment  as  regards  his  em- 
ployment and  occupation 

(I)  Technical  and  vocational  education. — 
The  information  and  statistics  presented  by 
Mr,  Von  Knorrlng  showed  the  disp>arlty  that 
exists  between  the  technical  and  vocational 
education  provided  for  "whites"  in  South 
Africa  with  the  same  education  provided  for 
coloureds,  Asians  and  Africans.  An  Indica- 
tion of  the  difficulty  that  non-whites  have  in 
obtaining  equal  opportunities  as  regard  em- 
ployment is  revealed  by  the  following  figures 
of  students  enrolled  in  University  Medical 
Faculties  according  to  race  groups. 

Qualified  as  doctors  ( 1967) : 

Whites  .- 328 

Coloureds 17 

Asians -         31 

Africans   11 

Enrolled  as  students  (1968): 

Whites 3. 137 

Coloureds 131 

Asians 312 

Africans    136 

(II)  Access  to  employment. — The  power  of 
the  Minister  of  Labour  to  make  "job  reser- 
vations" for  persons  of  a  specified  race,  and 
to  prohibit  the  replacement  of  employees  of 
one  race  by  those  of  another  race  was  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  designed  to  pro- 
tect "white"  workers  from  "non-white"  com- 
petition, the  Working  Group  was  Informed. 
FV}ur  new  job  reservations  were  made  in  fa- 
vour of  "whites"  In  1968  to  reinforce  the 
statutory  colour  bar  in  certain  occupations. 
Mr,  Von  Knorrlng  stated  that  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  two  types  of  lob 
reservations:  one  type  which  is  traditional 
or  customary  that  limits  the  access  of  Afri- 
cans to  higher  and  more  skilled  Jobs  and 
that  is  not  governed  by  any  legislative  pro- 
vision, and  the  other  type  that  results  from 
government  regulation. 

Mr.  Shope  drew  attention  to  section  21 
of  the  Bantu  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  sub- 
mitted In  1969,'  which  would  empower  the 
Minister  of  Bantu  Administration  and  De- 
velopment to  prevent  African  workers  from 
doing  any  specific  work  for  any  specific  em- 
ployer In  any  specific  place.  He  commented 
that  this  provision  would  make  the  Minister 
a  virtual  dictator  of  African  labour  and  de- 
prive the  African  worker  of  such  little  se- 
curity of  tenure  as  was  left  to  him. 

(III)  Salaries. — Miss  McAnally  supplied 
statistics  concerning  mining  wages  to  show 
the  inequality  of  salary  levels  between  Afri- 
cans and  whites.  The  monthly  average  s.'«l- 
ary  was: 

Africans    $21 

Whites    364 

(iv)  Safety  measures  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits. — The  attention  of  the 
Working  group  was  drawn  to  the  recent 
mine  disaster  at  Buffelsfonteln  Gold  Mines, 
Klerbsdorp,  Transvaal,  by  a  letter  of  13  No- 
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vember  1969  from  the  Management  Com- 
mittee of  SACTU.  It  was  reported  that  sixty 
miners  (fifty-eight  Africans  and  two  whites) 
had  been  buried  alive.  The  communication 
from  SACTU  states : 

"The  following  are  the  main  disabilities 
that  affect  African  miners: 

"Lack  of  safety  precautionary  measures 
for  African  miners; 

"Denial  of  trade  union  rights  to  African 
miners  who  would  otherwise  fight  for  Im- 
provement of  their  wages,  working  condi- 
tions and  social  security  and  benefits; 

'•In  terms  of  apartheid  laws,  African  fami- 
lies or  dependents  whose  breadwinners  have 
lost  their  lives  In  such  accidents  are  left 
without  compensation — except  the  £180 
which  Is  sometimes  paid  in  lump  sums — 
after  which  they  are  forced  to  remain  with- 
out additional  assistance  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  white  miners' 
families  get  assistance  not  only  from  Cham- 
ber of  Mines,  but  also  from  the  State  and 
the  Special  Fund  of  the  White  Mlneworkers' 
Union. 

"As  we  have  pointed  out  time  and  time 
again  In  the  past,  the  perpetrators  of  this 
Inhuman  system  are  nurtured  and  encour- 
aged by  foreign  Investments,  mainly  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  whose  main  concentration  is  In 
the  mining  Industry  In  South  Africa. 

"As  you  may  be  aware,  the  Unemployment 
Insiuance  Amendment  Act  No.  87  of  1968 
raised  the  maximum  level  earnings,  In  re- 
spect of  which  contributions  are  payable  to 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund,  from 
R  3,120  a  year  to  R  3,536.  African  mine  work- 
ers and  all  African  workers  earning  less  than 
B  546  a  year  are  excluded. 

"Victims  of  accidents  and  tuberculosis 
and  invalids  are  Invariably  sent  back  to  the 
so-called  'Bantu  Homelands'  and  those  who 
glean  any  benefits  at  all  receive  It  In  very 
small  amounts,  and  as  soon  as  they  die  such 
payments  are  immediately  abrogated. 

"During  the  period  of  December  1967  to 
October  1968,  the  Government  gazetted  a 
list  of  persons,  to  whom  sums  of  money  had 
been  owing  for  more  than  a  year  imder 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  contain- 
ing a  record  ntimber  of  19,200  names  of  peo- 
ple who  could  not  be  traced  and  80  per  cent 
of  these  were  Africans." 

The  absence  of  any  form  of  forced  labour 
or  slavery 

The  Group  received  detailed  Information 
on  the  labour  conditions  In  the  so-called 
"Native  Reserves"  or  "Bantu  Homelands" 
and  on  the  system  of  migratory  labour  under 
which  Africans  "are  recruited  from  the  re- 
serves to  work  In  Industrial  areas  under  tem- 
porary "contracts". 

(I)  Employment  opportunities  and  labour 
condtftons  in  the  reserves. — Several  witnesses. 
Including  Dr.  Conco  and  Miss  McAnally, 
pointed  out  that  only  12  per  cent  of  the  land 
is  reserved  for  "non-whites"  who  make  up 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  that 
most  of  the  reserves  are  situated  in  barren, 
desolate  areas  where  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty are  prevalent. 

According  to  various  studies,  the  economy 
of  the  Transkel  and  other  reserves  rests  in 
practice  on  subsistence  farming,  under  diffi- 
cult conditions  ^  and  on  the  earnings  of  mi- 
gratory workers.  According  to  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Transkei  Government  tor  1967 
(page  45),  there  were  during  that  year  only 
32,700  Africans  gainfully  employed  In  the 
Transkel,  46  per  cent  In  Government  offices, 
28  per  cent  in  domestic  services  and  17  per 
cent  in  commerce.  Their  total  cash  earnings 
per  year  were  estimated  at  about  R  4  million. 
The  rest  of  the  257,586  Transkeians  employed 
In  the  whole  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
were  migratory  labourers  temporarily  out- 
side the  Transkei  In  the  mines,  sugar  planta- 
tions and  manufacturing  Industries. 

(II)  Border  industries. — Dr.  Conco  de- 
scribed the  establishment  of  border  Indus- 
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tries  on  the  white  side  of  the  borders  of  the 
"Bantu  homelands"  as  having  a  dual  pur- 
pose :  to  utilize  the  excess  labour  and  to  stop 
the  Influx  of  labour  Into  the  towns.  The  wit- 
ness said  that  the  reserves  are  meant  to  be 
reservoirs  of  cheap  labour  for  border  area 
industries.  As  an  inducement  to  white  entre- 
preneurs, those  who  establish  industries  in 
the  border  areas  are  given  cheap  loans,  tax 
concessions,  rail  rebates  and  other  conces- 
sions. Mr.  Mbata  stated  that  these  border 
industries  were  not  bound  by  wage  deter- 
minations applicable  to  urban  areas  and  ac- 
cordingly paid  Africans  lower  wages.  Border 
industries  also  differed  from  urban  Indus- 
tries in  that  they  might  not  have  the  facili- 
ties for  providing  accommodation  for  the 
African  workers,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Africans  could  commute  dally.  It  was  also 
said,  however,  that  the  distances  between 
the  reserves  and  the  border  industries  varied 
but  some  were  up  to  200  miles  apart,  and 
that  those  workers  who  had  to  travel  long 
distances  to  the  border  industries  were  re- 
duced In  fact  to  the  status  of  migrant  la- 
bourers. 

(ill)  The  migratory  labour  system. — As  ex- 
plained in  the  ILO  report  and  In  Mr.  Shope's 
testimony,  under  the  Bantu  Labour  Regula- 
tions (Rural  Areas)  of  1968,  every  African  In 
the  reserves  is  compelled  to  register  at  a 
tribal  Labour  Bureau  as  a  "work  seeker".  The 
tribal  bureaux  pool  all  "work  seekers"  in  their 
respective  areas  and  provide  labour  as  and 
when  resquested  by  employers  in  white  arMS. 
Mr.  Shope  described  the  operation  of  tBte 
system  and  said  that  an  African  worker  ls\ 
obliged  to  contract  himself  to  an  employer]! 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  twelve  month^ 
or  364  shifts,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
is  to  return  to  his  "homeland"  where  he  has 
to  reapply  for  a  new  contract.  Even  If  his 
employer  wanted  to  keep  him  In  continuous 
employment,  the  policy  of  the  Government 
denies  the  employer  the  right  to  keep  an 
African  worker  for  a  continous  period  exceed- 
ing one  year.  The  ILO  report  states  that  the 
aim  of  those  regulations  is  to  ensure  that  the 
reserves  will  continue  to  remain  pools  of 
cheap  labour  for  the  Industrial  areas,  and  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  migratory  labourers 
will  not  establish  themselves  permanently 
In  urban  areas. 

According  to  Mr.  Shope  and  other  evi- 
dence,* several  measures  are  taken  to  ensure 
that  only  the  Africans  who  perform  "useful" 
labour  for  whites  and  ultimately  only  African 
migratory  workers  remain  in  urban  areas.  It 
was  recalled  that,  under  section  10  of  the 
Bantu  (Urban  Areas)  Consolidation  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended,  no  Bantu  may  remain  for 
more  than  seventy- two  hours  In  those  areas 
unless  he  produces  proof  that  he  has  since 
birth  resided  there  continuously  or  that  some 
other  restrictive  conditions  are  met.  The  un- 
fit, the  'Widows  and  some  others  may  be  dis- 
qualified otherwise  under  section  28  of  the 
Act  as  "redundant  Bantu".  Further,  even  if 
the  African  meets  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  section  10,  he  may  be  prohibited  from  liv- 
ing in  an  urbcm  area  as  an  "idle"  or  "undesir- 
able" Bantu  if  he  refuses  without  "reasonable 
cause"  to  accept  employment  offered  by 
Labour  Bureaux  or  on  various  other  grounds 
(section  29) .  Any  African  who  fails  to  show 
his  reference  book  to  any  officer  on  demand, 
or  whose  reference  book  is  not  In  order,  may 
be  also  •'endorsed  out"  of  urban  areas,  under 
the  Pass  Laws.  Mr.  Shope  stated  that  these 
laws  are  rigourously  applied:  by  24  August 
1966.  193,985  Africans  had  been  resettled  in 
rural  areas  under  the  influx  control  laws,  and 
from  1  July  1965  to  30  June  1966.  about  850.- 
000  Africans  had  been  prosecuted  under  those 
laws.  As  explained  in  chapter  XI  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Working  Group  under  resolution 
21  (XXV).  Africans  expelled  from  urban 
areas  are  "resettled"  in  the  reserves  or  in 
large  numbers  in  transit  camps.  Prom  these 
resettlement  areas,  they  can  subsist  usually 
only  by  becoming  migratory  labourers  under 
temporary  contracts. 
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Several  witnesses.  In  partlculu 
in  his  1968  testimony  and  Mr. 
emphasiaecl   the  elements  of  co 
the   migratory   labour   system.   . 
compelled  to  seek  work  through 
Bureaux,  and  refusal  to  accept  • 
ment  offered,  without  reasonable 
determined   by  the  Bureaux 
African   being   declared    an 
desirable"  person  and.  as  such,  tc 
detention  in  rural  villages  or 
ment  areas  (transit  camps)  to 
(Bantu    (Urban    Areas)    Con 
1945.  as  amended,  section  39) 

(Iv)   The  condition  o/  African, 
tural  and  dojnestic  employment 
by  Mr.  Carstens  that  African 
white  rural  areas  are  reduced  to 
dom  and  cannot  leave  their  plac ; 
ment  without  the  permission 
ployers.    Mr.    Shope    also    pointed 
under  the  Master  and  Servant 
criminal    offence    for    an 
agreed  to  take  a  Job  not  to  do 
steps   to  change  his  occupatloi 
expiry  of  his  contract.  Once  an 
taken  a  position,  be  has  no  rig' 
can  be  offered  another  Job  by 
ployer  who  pays  better,  to  leafe 
and  he  must  worlA^til  his 
In  the  year  endln?30  June  196i 
22,800  Africans  prosecuted  for 
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'  Under    the    Transkel 
labour  matters  fall  within  the 
lug  powers"  of  the  Territory. 
the  fifth  special  report  of  the 
eral  of  the  ILO.  "It  may  be 
clal  arrangements  will  also  be 
regards    the    control    of 
Transkel." 

'  The  Bantu  Laws  Amendmen 
acted  m   1970.  after  the  compjetl 
present  report.  (Editor) . 

>  "South  Africa:  Workers  und^ 
by  Alex  Hepple,  International 
Aid  Fund,  London  1969,  page  " 

•  A  leader  of  the  South 
of  Trade  Unions.  (Editor) 

'  The  case  against  the  22 
In   February   1970.  They  were, 
talned    Immediately    under 
Act.  (Editor). 

•  "South  Africa:  Workers  u 
p  74. 

■  The  BUI  was  enacted  In  1970 
"Gwendolyn  Carter.  South 
kei:    the   Policies    of   Domestic 
London.  Heinemann,  1967,  p 

•See,  for  instance.  South  Africa 
ment,  the  New  Violence  to  Afticana 
national  Defence  and  Aid  Fund , 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREStNTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  18 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UAW 
continues  its  internationil  affiliation 
with  the  UNO  in  cosponjoring  world 
poverty  teach-ins — see  my  remarks  of 
June  16,  1970,  page  20062 

The  international  socialist 
taking  from  those  who  have 
to  those  nations  who  have  npt 
to  be  converted  into  a  world 
gram — so  long  as  Americans 
Americans  lose. 

Many  Americans  may  qufestion 
labor   organization   is   fun^Ung 


Act  was  en- 
on  of  the 
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Defence  and 
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league  with  the  international  combine. 
The  answer  may  lie  in  the  old  maxim 
that  the  policies  of  the  monarch  are  those 
of  his  creditors— it  must  apply  to  Inter- 
national labor  organizations  also. 
I  insert  a  newscUpping  as  follows: 

POVEXTY  Is  POU.tJTANT,  U.S.  SYMPOSIUM  TOU) 

(By  A.  F.  Mahan) 
Onawat,  Mich — Poverty  and  deprivation 
are  among  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  pol- 
lution and  their  elimination  should  be  given 
high  priority,  an  American  labor  leader  told 
a  United  Nations'  symposium  on  "man's  en- 
vironment" here  today. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  Union,  also  told  the 
representatives  of  27  nations  that  "without 
a  vigorous  push  for  an  economy  of  equal 
opportunity  and  distributive  Justice,  the 
chances  for  environmental  sanity  may  well 
be  lost." 

Woodcock  said  much  of  what  passes  for 
environmental  clean-up  In  the  United  States 
U  limited  to  "the  cosmetic  approach  for 
beautlflcatlon." 

He  said  sweeping  of  streets,  picking  up  of 
Utter  and  returning  disposable  bottles  are 
wholesome  pursuits,  but  do  not  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  poor  and  de- 
prived of  the  cities,  he  said,  "such  actions 
are  frivolous,  middle  class  evasions  of  the 
need  to  end  deprivations  and  poverty." 

He  told  the  110  UJ».  delegates  and  labor 
leaders  that  the  greatest  hope  for  avoiding 
total  disaster  lies  in  the  new  generation. 
"Rather  than  attempting  to  silence  them 
...  we  should  prepare  to  Join  them  in  ad- 
vancing toward  a  new  way  of  perceiving  and 
organizing  the  world  community."  he  de- 
clared. 

The  UAW  Is  cosponsor  with  the  U.N.  of 
the  symposium,  described  as  a  prelude  to 
the  UJJ."s  1972  environmental  conference  In 
Stockholm.  Sweden. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
a  very  short  time  the  House  will  consider 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  This  bill  will  affect  every  piece  of 
legislation  this  body  considers  for  years 
to  come. 

In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mr. 
Norman  C.  Miller,  who  has  written  some 
very  fine  articles  on  the  subject  of  con- 
gressional reform  and  reorganization, 
addresses  the  subject  of  nonrecord  votes. 
I  think  the  article  will  be  of  interest  to 
House  Members. 

The  article  follows: 
Some  in  House  Seek  To  End  Old  Practice  or 

Nonrecord  Voting — Vote  on  Bid  To  End 

Anontmttt  Is  Likely  To  Be  Anonymous; 

STtn)ENT  Groups  Hit  Practice 
(By  Norman  C.  Miller) 

Washington. — In  England  centuries  ago, 
members  of  Parliament  fearful  of  the  king's 
wrath  developed  a  system  of  voting  to  mask 
their  Individual  acUons;  votes  were  not  re- 
corded by  name.  In  1832,  when  ParUament  no 
longer  had  reason  to  fear  the  king,  the  system 
was  reformed  to  provide  a  public  record  of 
bow  Individual  members  vote. 

But  the  system  of  nonrecord  voting,  avoid- 
ing a  roll  call,  lives  on  In  the  U.S.  House  of 


Representatives:  the  House  borrowed  Its  pro- 
cedures from  Parliament  but  never  got 
around  to  copying  reforms  the  British  made 
138  years  ago.  Today,  crucial  votes  on  such 
vital  Issues  as  the  antlballlstlc  missile,  the 
supersonic  transport  and  Vietnam  policy  are 
cast  under  various  cloaks  of  anonymity,  such 
as  voice  votes,  that  allow  Congressmen  to  es- 
cape accountability  to  the  public.  In  the 
Senate,  by  contrast,  any  member  can  force 
a  roll  call  vote  on  any  Issue. 
"  Now.  however,  there's  a  flurry  of  Interest  In 
toroposals  to  force  House  members  to  cast  rec- 
ord votes  on  all  important  matters  before 
them.  The  move  for  change  is  enlisting  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans,  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives. 

Leaders  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group, 
which  Includes  more  than  100  liberals,  arc 
promising  an  "all-out  effort"  to  revise  the 
voting  system.  "The  whole  question  of  non- 
record  voting  greatly  disturbs  me,"  says 
Michigan  Rep.  James  CHara.  a  DSG  leader 
who's  advocating  voting  reforms  as  part  of 
his  campaign  for  the  Job  of  House  Majority 
Leader.  "We  shouldn't  have  important 
amendments  rejected  without  a  record  vote," 
he  says. 

Democratic  Rep.  Joe  Waggonner  of  Lou- 
isiana, a  conservative,  says  be  favors  more 
record  votes  because  they  would  force  House 
members  "to  become  a  bit  more  acquainted 
with  the  legislation  under  consideration  and 
to  give  some  thoughtful  consideration  to 
some  of  these  good  amendment*." 

A  conservative  Republican,  Rep.  Charles 
Gubeer  of  California,  says  his  Interest  In  re- 
form has  been  stimulated  by  student  groups 
that  complained  about  nonrecord  votes. 
■■The  charge  of  secrecy  Is  a  valid  one,"  he 
declares. 

"received  your  STUPro  letter" 
As  things  stand  now,  votes  are  recorded 
by  name  on  final  Houae  passage  of  a  bill 
and  on  a  motion  to  recommit  a  measure  to 
committee,  but  only  occasionally  on  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  legislation.  Soon,  when 
a  Congressional  reorganization  bill  reaches 
the  House  floor,  a  bipartisan  reform  group 
will  seek  to  change  House  rules  to  require 
more  record  votes.  But  even  If  that  move 
falls,  lobbyists  for  peace  groups,  conserva- 
tion organisations  and  other  outfits  plan  to 
expand  efforts  to  watch  nonrecord  votes  on 
the  House  floor  and  to  publicize  unofficial 
records  of  Individual  members'  positions. 
Howls  of  protest  are  likely  to  result. 

Some  Congressmen  reacted  furiously  when 
antiwar  lobbylsw  recently  published  their 
nonrecord  votes  on  key  amendments  offered 
by  doves  to  a  defense  bill.  One  lobbyist 
quotes  this  letter  an  outraged  House  member 
wrote  to  the  group: 

"I  received  your  stupid  letter  In  which 
you  Indicated  that  your  snoopers  who  were 
sitting  In  the  House  gallery  during  debate 
on  the  military  procurement  bill  recorded 
me  as  being  absent  on  five  different  (non- 
record)  votes.  May  I  tell  you  that  I  was 
present  for  each  of  those  votes  and  If  these 
people  were  unable  to  Identify  me,  then  It 
Is  their  own  responsibility." 

Perhaps  significantly,  the  Congressman 
didn't  take  the  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  how  he  did  vote.  And  under  the 
current  system,  there's  no  way  to  be  sure. 
srrriNG  as  a  committee 
The  nonrecord  voting  occurs  when  the 
House  Is  (technically)  sitting  as  a  committee 
while  amending  bills.  This  device  Is  used  to 
speed  up  proceedings,  and  no  roll  calls  are 
taken.  Instead,  the  amendments  are  decided 
by  voice  votes,  by  ■■divisions"  in  which  mem- 
bers stand  up  to  be  counted  or  by  ■'teller 
votes"  tn  which  meml)ers  march  up  the  cen- 
ter aisle  In  "yea"  and  "nay"  lines.  In  no  case 
Is  an  official  record  made  of  bow  Individuals 
vote. 

If  an  amendment  falls  at  this  point.  It's 
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necessary  to  overcome  difficult  Parliamentary 
hurdles  to  obtain  a  later  roll  call  vote  when 
the  House  resumes  Its  regular  session  before 
taking  final  action.  As  a  practical  matter.  It's 
seldom  possible  to  get  a  roll  call  vote  on  Im- 
portant amendments  that  are  rejected  during 
the  House's  "committee"  deliberations.  The 
system  Is  heavily  weighted  against  insur- 
gents. 

Moreover,  the  single  roll  call  vote  that  Is  al- 
lowed on  a  motion  to  recommit  a  bill  to  com- 
mittee has  lost  much  of  Its  meaning  on  sev- 
eral recent  Issues.  In  a  recent  floor  fight  over 
the  ABM,  the  House  GOP  leadership  arranged 
for  a  misleading  recommittal  motion  that 
would  have  killed  all  funds  for  the  missile 
system  Instead  of  Just  deployment  funds — 
although  deployment  Is  the  real  Issue.  Pre- 
dictably, the  motion  was  snowed  under  be- 
cause almost  everyone  favors  continued  ABM 
research  funds,  but  the  GOP  leaders  were 
happy  because  they  had  blocked  an  effort  to 
have  a  vote  on  deployment  funds  alone. 

The  Parliamentary  shrouds  that  cover 
many  key  votes  in  the  House  also  allow  mem- 
bers to  abandon  positions  they  have  pledged 
publicly  to  support.  "Everybody  knows  that 
there  have  been  times  when  the  leadership 
urged  people  to  take  a  walk  during  a  critical 
teller  vote  to  prevent  an  amendment  from 
being  adopted,"  says  Rep.  Waggonner. 

Furthermore,  It  Isn't  unusual  for  Con- 
gressmen who  have  publicly  favored  an 
amendment  to  vote  against  It  during  non- 
record  proceedings  In  order  to  curry  favor 
with  powerful  chairmen  who  oppose  the 
amendment.  And  the  lack  of  record  voting 
encourages  high  absenteeism  during  the  vital 
amending  process;  Important  proposals  are 
frequently  decided  with  less  than  100  of  the 
435  members  partlclpmtlng. 

Even  highly  publicized  Issues  can  be  set- 
tled by  a  relatively  small  number  of  Con- 
gressmen. Less  than  half  the  House  members 
voted  on  a  recent  amendment  proposing  to 
kill  funds  for  the  SST;  the  amendment  was 
defeated  on  a  107-86  teller  vote.  Some  anti- 
SST  Congressmen  believed  they  would  have 
won  on  a  record  vote,  which  presumably 
would  have  resulted  In  a  bigger  turnout. 

"Every  public-opinion  poll  shows  that  peo- 
ple are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the  SST, 
and  I  am  confident  the  House  would  have  re- 
flected that  opposition  on  a  record  vote,"  says 
Democratic  Rep.  Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin. 

Whether  or  not  record  tallies  would  change 
some  votes,  a  growing  number  of  Congress- 
men are  advocating  rules  changes  that  would 
provide  the  electorate  with  a  better  record 
oT  their  Congressman's  positions  on  Issues. 
A  group  of  40  Republicans  and  Democrats 
proposed  the  other  day  that  roll  call  votes 
be  made  mandatory  If  requested  by  44  mem- 
bers after  defeat  of  an  amendment  on  a  non- 
record  vote. 

Other  reformers  would  simply  adopt  the 
British  system  of  having  clerks  record  names 
of  members,  rather  than  merely  count  "yeas" 
and  "nays."  as  they  pass  through  teller  lines. 
This  proposal  would  save  some  of  the  time 
consumed  by  roll  calls,  which  can  take  up  to 
45  minutes  each.  Reformers  estimate  It  would 
take  less  than  15  minutes  to  record  teller 
votes. 

Still,  the  reformers  will  have  a  difficult 
time  changing  the  voting  rules  when  a  Con- 
gressional reorganization  bill  reaches  the 
floor  In  a  few  weeks.  The  Rules  Committee. 
In  writing  the  bill  behind  closed  doors,  re- 
jected proposals  for  more  record  voting.  Thus 
the  reformers  will  be  laboring  under  an 
Ironic  handicap:  The  floor  vote  on  the  rec- 
ord-voting Issue  will  be  taken,  at  least 
Initially,  on  a  nonrecord  basis,  making  It 
easier  for  guardians  of  the  status  quo  to  duck 
the  Issue. 

But  pressures  being  exerted  on  Congress- 
men could  conceivably  push  a  majority  be- 
hind reform  of  the  voting  system. 
Some  House  members  Tear  that  refusal  to 
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change  would  simply  prompt  more  lobbying 
groups  to  watch  the  nonrecord  votes  from 
the  galleries  and  publish  possibly  erroneous 
tabulations.  Antiwar  lobbyists  say  they  do 
Intend  to  continue  vote-watching  operations, 
and  they  profess  unconcern  about  the  possi- 
bility of  error. 

"Actually,  the  more  mistakes  we  make,  the 
more  we  bring  home  the  point  that  record 
votes  should  be  required,"  says  one  Con- 
gressional staffer  who  has  been  watching  his 
bosses  for  a  dovish  group. 


LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  Congress  has 
acted  responsibly  and  constitutionally  by 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  Not  only 
the  yoimger  generation,  but  all  of  us, 
will  be  the  better  by  conferring  the  vote 
to  those  below  the  age  of  21.  For  many 
years,  I  have  worked  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age — first  in  the  State  legislature 
and,  more  recently,  since  I  entered  the 
U.S.  Congress.  We  need  to  channel  the 
idealism,  honesty,  and  their  mature 
judgment  into  responsible  political  in- 
fluences. By  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
18,  we  will  encourage  civic  responsibility 
at  an  earlier  age  and  thereby  promote 
greater  social  involvement  and  political 
participation  for  our  youth. 

For  many  years,  we  have  granted  cer- 
tain responsibilities  to  18-year-olds. 
Many  of  these  responsibilities  are  theirs 
without  choice.  They  pay  taxes,  they 
marry,  they  make  contracts,  they  drive 
cars,  own  guns;  they  are  held  criminally 
responsible  like  adults. 

They  go  to  war.  At  the  very  least,  the 
opportunity  to  vote  should  be  granted  as 
a  benefit  in  return  for  the  risks  an  18- 
year-old  is  obliged  to  assume  when  he  Is 
sent  off  to  fight  for  his  country.  Approx- 
imately 30  percent  of  our  forces  In  Vlet- 
n&m  are  under  21.  Over  19,000,  or  almost 
half  of  those  who  have  (lied  In  action 
there,  were  under  21.  What  part  did  they 
play  in  the  decision  to  fight  in  Indo- 
china? Were  they  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  through  the  bal- 
lot? Obviously  the  answer  In  all  but  four 
States  Is  no.  Can  anyone  really  maintain 
that  these  young  men  did  not  deserve  the 
right  to  vote? 

I  realize  that  it  is  not  the  most  politi- 
cally expedient  thing  to  do — especially 
when  many  older  voters  are  fed  up  with 
occurrences  such  as  Isla  Vista — but  by 
lowering  the  voting  age,  we  are  open- 
ing the^decisionmaking  process  for  many 
who  now  feel  deeply  frustrated.  By  being 
excluded  from  the  process,  our  youth  has 
had  few  alternatives  to  express  their 
grievances.  The  young  men  and  women 
of  ages  18,  19,  and  20 — 5  percent  of  our 
population — will  be  provided  with  a  le- 
gitimate outlet  for  their  concerns,  while 
at  the  same  time  enabling  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  mature  manner  within  the 
established  political  framework  of  our 
Government. 
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HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tradition 
of  open  debate  has  deep  roots  in  the 
American  way  of  life.  As  a  Nation,  we 
accept  the  proposition  that  the  citizenry 
of  a  modern  representative  democracy  is 
best  able  to  decide  any  matter  when 
there  has  been  a  clear-cut  examination 
of  the  issues  in  an  open  forum  by  capable 
advocates  for  each  point  of  view.  Then 
the  people  can  be  the  judge. 

In  my  home  city  of  Chicago,  television 
station  WMAQ-TV  recently  put  this 
proposition  to  the  test  once  more  on  the 
issue  of  the  McGovern-Hatfield  amend- 
ment, which  I  am  cosponsoring  In  the 
House  as  House  Resolution  985.  The  res- 
olution would  limit  defense  expendi- 
tures in  Vietnam  over  the  coming  year 
to  those  amounts  required  to  carry  out 
the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops  by  June  30,  1971,  and 
would  prohibit  expenditure  of  EXefense 
Department  funds  for  U.S.  combat  or 
support  troops  in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  7t 
is  popularly  known,  for  good  reason,  iw 
"the  amendment  to  end  the  war." 

On  the  evenings  of  Wednesday,  Mav 
13,  and  Friday,  May  15,  In  each  case  at 
10:30  pjn.,  WMAQ-TV  broadcast,  rt^ 
spectlvely,  an  editorial  In  support  of  th(» 
McGovern-Hatfield  amendment,  anO 
then  a  rebuttal.  Each  broadcast  vra/* 
limited  to  a  minute  and  one-half  b. 
length,  and  each  invited  viewers  to  wrttM 
in  to  WMAQ-TV  to  express  their  onin 
ions. 

Over  11,000  persons  responded,  anrt 
their  judgment  was  strikingly  clear.  Of 
a  total  of  11,094  responses,  10,425  or  94 
percent  supported  the  McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment.  In  my  own  Second 
Congressional  District,  96  percent  of  tN* 
responses  favored  the  amendment. 

I  find  this  unmistakable  verdict 
against  the  war  impressive  but  not  sur- 
prising. I  believe  that  the  not-so-silent 
majority  of  our  people  wants  an  end  to 
U.S.  military  involvement  In  Indochina 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  am  Inserting  the  WMAQ-TV  letter 
of  summary  of  this  poll  and  their  statis- 
tical analysis  of  the  responses  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

June  2.  1970. 
Hon.  Abner  J.  Mikva, 
Af  ember  of  Congress, 
House    Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mikva:  Nearly  twelve 
thousand  persons  sent  us  their  oplnons  of 
the  Hatfleld-McGovem  Amendment  ('■the 
Amendment  to  End  the  War  In  Southeast 
Asia")  In  response  to  a  WMAQ-TV  editorial 
and  an  editorial  rebuttal. 

We  received  a  total  of  11.094  responses  In 
letters,  cards  and  petitions.  Of  that  number, 
10.425.  or  94%.  supported  the  Hatfield-Mc- 
Govern  Amendment. 

Our  editorial  on  May  13  asked  for  maU  In 
support  of  the  Amendment.  A  rebuttal  on 
May  15  by  Attorney  John  Hayner  of  Ottawa. 
Illinois,  asked  for  mail  opposing  the  Amend- 
ment. Both  the  editorial  and  the  rebuttal 
were  a  minute  and  a  half  in  length.  Each 
was  broadcast  only  once,  at  10:30  p.in. 
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We  aorted  the  mall  by 
trlct  in  compliance  with  our 
form  Senators  and  Representative^ 
sponse  from  the  areas  they 
attached   sheet  shows  a 
trlct.    All    mall    from    our    viewing 
Indiana  was  Included  as  one 
from   Wisconsin,   Michigan   and 
tlons    not    In    our    viewing    area 
another  category. 

The  mall  was  made  available  to 
representaUves  today  at  WMAQ-tTV 
Merchandise  Mart  at  3:00  p.m. 
that  you  were  not  able  to  pick 
today,  you  can  do  so  at  a  time 
you. 

Some  viewers  sent  money,  apparently 
Tor  the  Amendment  to  End  the 
mlttee.  The    money,  a  total  of 
forwarded    to   the   Committee. 
Sincerely. 
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We  are  not  pretending  that  this  la  a  sci- 
entific sampling  of  anti-war  feeling.  But 
»4%  of  the  people  who  cared  enough  to  le- 
spond  have  made  it  clear  that  they've  had 
enough  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

(This  editorial  was  broadcast  at  various 
times  on  Friday,  May  29  and  Saturday, 
May  30.  1970). 
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il   response 

from  our  viewers.  In  a  recent  Editorial,  we 
endorsed  the  amendment  proposed  by  Sen- 
ators Hatfield  and  McGovern  tt>  gradually 
cut  oS  military  funds  for  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  And  in  that  editorial,  we  asked 
those  viewers  who  agreed  with  cur  stand  to 
send  us  a  letter.  We  promised  «  make  all 
the  letters  known  to  our  Senate; -s  and  Con- 
gressmen. 

We  also  broadcast  a  rebuttal  to  the  edi- 
torial. It  was  delivered  by  an  attcmey  named 
John  Hayner.  He  opposed  the  amendment 
and  asked  that  those  people  who  agreed  with 
his  position  vmrlte  to  this  statKm. 

We  have  counted  and  sorted  iH  the  mail, 
and  as  you'll  see  here,  represuntatlves  of 
Senators  Charles  Percy  and  Balpt>  Smith,  and 
representatives  of  the  Congressmen  In  this 
viewing  area  have  acknowledge  d  the  mail 
and  taken  it  to  their  offices. 

And  here's  the  final  tally.  There  were 
10,671  responses  from  Illinois.  OF  that  total, 
only  622  people  were  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. That  means  that  94%  ol  the  people 
who  responded  from  this  state  ai  e  In  favor  of 
cutting  off  military  funds  to  support  the 
w2u:. 

We  also  got  423  responses  froi  i  viewers  in 
Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Mlchigi  n,  and  89  ''o 
of  those  people  supported  the  ar  lendment. 

The  Illinois  Congressional  Eistrict  with 
the  heaviest  response  was  the  r  orth  subur- 
ban 13th,  represented  by  Congressman  Phil- 
lip Crane.  And,  of  the  1,674  peop  e  who  wrote 
In  from  the  13th  District.  95%  favored  the 
stop-the-war  amendment. 

In  Chicago  proper,  the  heavit  st  responses 
came  from  the  north  and  norths  rest  sides. 
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for  our  coimtry.  Now  Is  the  time  to  preserve 
the  ideas  for  which  our  forefathers  fought. 
Stand  up  and  be  counted.  By  accepting  this 
challenge,  all  of  us  will  be  doing  our  part 
to  make  America  an  even  greater  nation  ttxaa 
It  is  today,  a  nation  respected  and  trusted 
by  other  countries.  We  can  help  build  a  na- 
tion that  future  generations  will  be  proud 
to  claim  as  their  homeland.  Tes,  This  Is  My 
Country,  "to  have  and  to  holdl" 


convenient  to   ^QN.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
profound  concern  of  America's  young  cit- 
izens is  shown  by  the  following  essay 
which  I  have  been  asked  to  insert  in  the 
Record.  Entitled  "This  Is  My  Country." 
It  is  the  winning  Americanism  essay  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Depart- 
ment of  Wisconsin  for  1970.  It  is  submit- 
ted by  Louise  Sjoerdsma.  527  North  High 
St.,  Randolph,  Wis.  Louise  is  an  11th 
grade  student  at  Meadow  Wood  High 
School,  Randolph,  Wis. : 

This  Is  Mt  Couktrt 
"This  is  my  country !  Land  of  my  birth ! 

This  Is  my  country !  Grandest  on  earth ! 

This  Is  my  country !  LAnd  of  my  choice ! 

This  Is  my  country !  Hear  my  proud  voice" 

The  words  of  this  song,  written  by  Don 
Raye,  carry  a  very  Important  message,  a 
message  of  love  for  and  pride  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  Listening  to  these  words, 
you  can  almost  see  the  tear  streaked  and 
beaming  face  of  an  immigrant  as  he  stands 
for  the  first  time  on  American  soil.  Or  rather, 
you  may  visualize  a  small  boy,  born  and 
reared  in  the  United  States.  struggUng 
through  his  history  lesson,  his  eyes  opening 
wide  in  disbelief  as  he  reads  that  not  all 
children  enjoy  the  same  privileges  that  he 
enjoys.  And  suddenly  you  feel  a  deep  sense 
of  pride  that  you  are  an  American. 

What  makes  Americans  feel  such  pride  in 
their  citizenship?  Evidently  they  like  free- 
dom and  self-government  and  the  principle 
of  right  and  justice  upon  which  our  coun- 
try Is  founded.  It  makes  them  feel  good  to 
know  that  the  government  exists  of  them, 
and  for  them.  They  are  proud  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  such  a  country. 

Today,  as  never  before,  America  Is  de- 
pending upton  its  citizens  to  help  conquer 
seemingly  insurmountable  problems.  America 
needs  very  capable  leadership  today.  It  Is  up 
to  its  citizens,  who  take  pride  in  their  coun- 
try, to  support  and  vote  for.  leaders  who  will 
act.  The  dally  newspapers  are  proof  enough 
that  action  must  tje  taken  soon.  Destruc- 
tive riots,  racial  prejudices,  drug  abuse, 
water  and  air  pollution,  rising  crime  rates, 
over-population,  all  of  these  and  more, 
though  not  providing  very  pleasant  reading, 
make  headlines  every  day.  America  needs 
a  concerned  citizenry,  a  citizenry  that  will 
not  only  appreciate  democratic  government, 
but  will  work  to  preserve  it.  As  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy once  said,  ".  .  .  In  a  democracy,  every 
citizen,  regardless  of  his  interest  in  politics, 
holds  office;  everyone  of  us  is  In  a  poslUon 
of  responsibility;  and  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  kind  of  government  we  get  depends  upon 
how  we  fulfill  these  responsibilities." 

Will  our  children  be  able  to  assert  their 
citizenship  with  the  same  pride  that  we  as- 
sert ours  today?  Or  are  we  going  to  fall 
America  by  sitting  back,  placidly  watching 
the  decline  of  the  greatest  and  grandest  na- 
tion on  eart.i.  It's  time  that  we  leave  the 
ranks  of  the  silent  majority  and  speak  out 


KEYSERLING  ON  THE  PENN 
CENTRAL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  16,  1970,  car- 
ried a  letter  from  Mr.  Leon  H.  Keyser- 
ling  in  which  the  former  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  dis- 
cusses the  Perm  Central  Railroad  situa- 
tion. 

I  found  Mr.  Keyserling's  comments  to 
be  of  great  interest  and  I  insert  the  text 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Ketserling  on  thx  Penn  Centkal 

How  right  is  your  editorial  of  June  12,  ob- 
serving that  the  current  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road situation  must  "stimulate  second 
thinking  about  the  efficiency  of  mergers." 
The  erroneotis  public  decisions  which  ap- 
proved this  merger  should  prompt  further 
consideration  of  the  public  interest,  before 
a  government  which  "cannot  afford"  to  help 
adequately  our  public  schools  pumps  about 
200  million  dollars  into  helping  a  7  billion 
dollar  corporation  (which  owns  a  tremen- 
dously costly  new  luxury  resort  at  Boca 
Raton)  to  continue  Its  wrongful  course. 

For  several  years  beginning  in  1961,  I  op- 
posed the  Penn  Central  merger  before  the 
ICC.  I  said  that  the  aUeged  financial  crisis 
of  the  two  roads,  while  serious,  was  grossly 
exaggerated  and  accompanied  by  some  leger- 
demain: that  this  financial  trouble  was  due 
predominantly  to  bad  management  and 
could  be  rectified  only  by  improved  manage- 
ment and  an  about-face  in  railroad  policy: 
that  the  so-called  financial  crisis  was  caused 
largely  by  the  high  sensitivity  of  rail  traffic 
to  economic  stagnation  and  recession  1953- 
1960.  and  would  be  alleviated  by  an  accepta- 
ble rate  of  economic  growth  (note  such  ef- 
fects 1960-1966.  and  the  converse  1966  to 
date) ;  that  the  claim  that  the  merger  would 
rescue  "weaker"  roads,  such  as  the  New 
Haven,  was  star-gazing;  that  the  merger  was 
deliberately  contrived  to  achieve  spurious 
"savings  "  by  drastic  curtailment  of  service 
rather  than  to  achieve  the  efficiencies  and 
enlarged  service  which  might  Justify  a  mam- 
moth merger;  and  that  approval  of  the 
merger  would  propitiate  the  very  mistakes 
Just  listed. 

The  ICC  approved  the  merger,  accepting 
as  gospel  the  findings  of  the  two  roads  and 
their  independent  experts,  even  though,  as 
of  the  date  of  approval,  these  findings  had 
been  discredited  completely  by  actual  events. 
So  today,  Penn  Central  is  "broke";  manage- 
ment Is  discredited;  passenger  service  Is 
being  ruinously  suspended. 

When  the  case  first  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  I  again  appeared  In  opposition 
to  the  merger,  the  Court  by  a  5  to  4  vote  sent 
the  case  back  to  the  ICC  for  further  con- 
sideration of  the  prime  legislative  standard 
of  adequacy  of  service.  But  when  the  case 
came  back  to  the   Court,  the  merger   was 
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unanimously  approved  In  an  opinion  so  con- 
cerned about  whether  several  contending 
railroads  got  a  fair  break  that  it  barely  dealt 
with  the  paramount  Issue  of  adequate  serv- 
ice. Indeed,  the  Court  could  not  have  faced 
this  issue  and  approved  the  merger,  for  the 
ICC's  attention  to  this  Issue  was  fragmen- 
tary and  farcical. 

Today,  the  public  interest  needs  cham- 
pions. When  I  opposed  the  merger  before  the 
ICC,  it  was  also  opposed  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  m  a  288-page  brief,  the  Council  of 
Economics  Advisers,  an  Interdepartmental 
committee  established  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  Railway  Labor  ExecuUves  Associa- 
tion, and  in  part  by  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority.  But  finally  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  all  this  opposition  changed  to  sup- 
port, even  though  the  financial  condition  of 
the  roads  had  greatly  improved.  A  book  ex- 
amining this  great  sea-change  would  provide 
a  rare  story  of  weakness  and,  In  some  In- 
stances, venality.         ^ 

Lbon  H.  Ketsekunc. 

Washington. 


SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO  VOTING 
RIGHTS    ACT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  the  consideration  of  House  Resolution 
914,  the  House  voted  in  a  package  deal 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  and  to  adopt 
the  other  Senate  amendmentfi  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

If  the  voting  age  is  to  be  lowered — and 
I  would  favor  some  lowering  of  the  age 
limit — it  should  be  lowered  by  constitu- 
tional amendment.  On  the  basis  of  the 
provisions  of  article  I,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution,  it  has  always  been  assumed 
that  States  held  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  set  voting  age  requirements 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
assume  this  power  only  on  the  strength 
of  a  constitutional  amendment.  While 
the  Federal  Government  does  have 
power  under  the  14th  amendment  to  step 
in  and  alter  State  voting  requirements 
found  to  deny  "equal  protection  of  the 
laws,"  whether  denial  of  the  vote  to  those 
citizens  18  through  20  years  of  age  con- 
stitutes such  an  act  of  discrimination  is 
certainly  open  to  debate.  This  measure 
is,  I  am  sure,  headed  for  lengthy  and 
complicated  litigation  in  our  courts.  It 
should  be  considered  in  the  courts  im- 
mediately, and  I  am  told,  will  be  as  all 
parties  want  a  definite  decision. 

Moreover,  the  assumption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  this  power  over  vot- 
ing requirements  serves  to  limit  the  free 
choice  of  the  people  of  our  States  in  de- 
ciding the  issue  for  themselves. 

Accordingly,  in  an  effort  to  separate 
the  voting  age  issue  from  the  rest  of  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  I  voted  against  the  motion  for  the 
previous  question.  This  could  have  al- 
lowed the  two  sections  to  be  judged  on 
their  individual  and  separate  merits. 

When  this  failed,  however,  I  did  vote 
for  the  voting  rights  bill  and  the  voting 
age  section.  The  alternative  was  rather 
clear :  It  meant  voting  against  the  entire 
bill,  which  would  have  delayed  and  en- 
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dangered  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  as  a  whole.  The  1965  act  exi>ires  the 
first  week  of  August. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  needed  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  And  we  need  to  allow  the 
States  the  right  to  set  their  voting  age 
limit.  I  would  have  preferred  to  allow  the 
States  to  determine  if  that  State  wanted 
to  lower  its  voting  age. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  validity  of 
the  argimient  that  our  young  people  are 
better  educated  and  more  atttmed  to  the 
times  today  than  they  were  a  generation 
ago.  I  do  wonder  about  the  magic  of  the 
age  18;  I  do  wonder  if  perhaps  we  could 
liave  accomplished  just  as  much  at  low- 
ering the  voting  age  to  19  or  20;  and  I  still 
think  it  would  have  been  better  to  allow 
the  States  to  determine  this  limit.  I  ques- 
tion if  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  change  this  by  statute.  Hopefully, 
this  can  be  brought  before  the  courts  in 
rapid  order. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  irrw  roaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  war  ail  enslaved  peoples 
in  Europe  hoped  to  regain  their  free- 
dom and  forget  their  sufferings.  Some 
did  attain  their  goal,  but  some  100,000,000 
others  were  robbed  of  that  most  precious 
of  their  possessions  by  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin.  Since  then  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  become  the  captor  and  Jailor, 
the  oppressor  and  tormenter  of  these 
peoples  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

As  a  matter  of  historic  fact,  even  be- 
fore the  end  of  that  war,  some  peoples 
in  Eastern  EJurope  and  In  the  Baltic 
coimtries  had  already  been  drawn  within 
the  Soviet  Union's  deadly  network.  But 
at  the  time  both  these  victim  peoples  and 
their  sympathizers  in  the  West  had  hoped 
that  soon  after  the  war  these  peoples 
would  be  freed.  Unfortimately,  events 
took  a  decidedly  different  and  wninous 
turn,  and  the  western  statesmen.  Instead 
of  succeeding  in  their  efforts  to  free  these 
peoples,  witnessed  the  enslavement  of 
more  millions  of  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  erected  between  East  and  West 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Then  these  helpless 
and  unfortunate  souls  were  effectively, 
once  and  for  all  cut  off  from  the  free 
world;  they  became  Soviet  satellites,  the 
captive  nations  in  Europe  today. 

For  more  than  25  years  the  statesmen 
of  the  West  have  made  innumerable  at- 
tempts to  better  the  conditions  under 
which  these  captive  nations  live,  and 
have  also  worked  through  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations for  the  welfare  and  well-being 
of  these  peoples.  But  all  efforts  to  that 
end,  often  led  by  the  Government  of  this 
Republic,  have  come  up  against  the  un- 
bending and  imreasonable  stand  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  Even  against  such 
ill  success,  however,  we  have  not  ceased 
to  work  for  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  these  peoples.  We  have  not  al- 
lowed the  world  to  forget  that  the  Soviet 
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Union  Is  the  cause  of  the  suffering  and 
enslavement  of  these  peoptes,  and  until 
their  freedom,  Soviet  leaders  do  not  have 
the  right  to  speak  in  behalf  of  tbese  op- 
pressed peoples.  We  have  vowed  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  in  t>ehalf  of  the  captive 
nations.  During  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  we  will  once  more  let  the  court  of 
world  public  opinion  know  that  the  cause 
of  these  peoples  Is  a  sacred  and  humane 
one,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  free  peoples 
to  champion  the  righteous  cause  of  all 
captive  nations. 


McKEESPORT,  PA.,  TROOP  9 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PEMNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  60  years  millions  upon  millions  of 
our  Nation's  youth  have  benefited  from 
the  training  and  guidance  received  as 
members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
The  organization  enjoys  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  its  service  to  CSod  and 
country.  But  last  month,  in  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  Troop  9  added  a  new  luster  to  this 
outstanding  record. 

Troop  9  is  sponsored  by  the  Burt  Pos- 
ter Post  361,  American  Legion,  in  Mc- 
Keesport, and  it  Is  comprised  of  men- 
tally handicapped  youths.  Yet,  on  May 
21,  two  of  Its  members,  Edward  and 
Charles  Hopper,  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwfurd  Hopper  of  1728  Federal  Street, 
attained  the  highest  rank  in  scouting — 
the  Eagle  award. 

Mr.  Roy  Bramhall,  scout  commis- 
sioner for  the  Yohogania  Area  Scout 
Council  with  more  than  20  years'  service 
In  scouting,  believes  It  Is  the  first  time 
youths  with  this  handicap  have  achieved 
the  Eagle  rank.  "I  have  been  In  scouting 
23  years,"  Mr.  Bramhill  said.  "I  know 
how  hard  a  normal  boy  has  to  work  to 
get  the  Eagle  award.  These  boys  spent 
twice  as  many  hours  and  worked  twice 
as  hard.  These  boys  only  want  a  chance, 
not  pity." 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  special  recog- 
nition should  be  given  Edward  and 
Charles  Helper.  They,  and  their  par- 
ents, should  be  justifiably  proud  of  what 
has  been  accomplished;  not  only  be- 
cause of  their  individual  achievement 
but  for  the  example  they  have  set  for 
other,  less  fortunate,  youngsters.  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  361,  under  its  com- 
mander, C.  Elrod  Lenhart,  also  should 
be  commended  for  its  interest  an^  work 
with  the  handicapped  youth.  Troop  9, 
the  Hopper  brothers,  the  Scout  leaders, 
and  the  sponsoring  organization  reflect 
credit  upon  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
the  American  Legion  and  the  American 
people. 

The  Legion  EV)st  organized  Troop  9  in 
1956  and  since  then  300  to  350  boys  have 
come  under  the  influence  and  guidance 
of  men  such  as  Mr.  Bramhall,  Robert 
Brant,  Edwin  Coulter,  Donald  Kovace- 
vic,  Edward  Matwig,  Charles  Coulter, 
Prank  Ulton,  George  Mellinger,  and  the 
father  of  the  new  Eagle  Scouts,  Edward 
Hopper,  Sr. 
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Mr.   Speaker,  I  cannot  pA)perly 
press  the  pride  I  feel  that  sue)  i 
the  youths  they  guide  towarc 
are  representative  of  the  c 
pie  who  live  in  my  20th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 


OLD  GLORY  SPEAltS 

* 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY) 


OF    TENNESSEE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE  JTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  I|70 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speake  • 
day  millions  of  people  across 
celebrated  Flag  Day  in  trit^te 
flag. 

In  the  Scottish  Rite  madazme, 
Age.  there  appeared  an  inspi  ing 
to  the  flag,  by  Amos  P.  Hurle: 
title,  "Old  Glory  Speaks."  which 
produced  in  the  Nashville 
ville,  Tenn.,  on  Saturday,  Juhe 

This  is  an  excellent  article 
like  for  it  to  be  reprinted  for 
of  readers  of  the  Record: 

Old  Glort  Speaks 

I   am   the   flag   of  the   Unit^   States   of 
America. 

I  was  conceived  in  the  dreaitis 
and  In  the  hopes  of  freedom.  I 
by  the  hands  of  Betsy  Ross  an(  I 
basket  was  my  cradle.  Though 
an  orphan,  I  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress  In  1777  and  proclaimed 
emblem  of  a  Nation  newly  born 
tlnent.    fighting   valiantly    for 
destined  to  bring  to  all  manklm  I 
cept  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
plness. 

I  have  been  many  places  ar^ 
many  things.  I  have  witnessed  e  r 
American  history.  I  was  there  wt  en 
the  shot  heard  'round  the  world 
In  the  late  twilight  at  Port  McH  enry 
spired   Francis  Scott  Key   to  write 
mortal    "Star-Spangled    Bannei 
national  anthem. 

ncKT  roR  freedom 


f  reedi  itn 


anl 


I  saw  Molly  Pitcher  take  the 
from   the  hands  of  her  dead 
help  carry  on  the  fight  for 
biting  cold  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
and  comfort  to  General 
tired  and  hungry  Continental 

I  rode  with   Ethan  Allen 
Mountain  Boys,  saw  the  signal 
the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revfere 

I  was  flown  above  the  decks  of  Old  Iron 
aides,  and  from  the  masts  of  th(  i  Yankee  and 
the  China  Clippers  I  blazed  tie  trail  with 
Daniel  Boone  and  Davy  Crock<tt.  I  led  the 
settlers  coming  West  and  cros^e  i  Death  Val- 
ley In  a  covered  wagon 


LINK    OF    CHAIN 


I  am  many  things  to  many 
Inseparable  link  In  the  chain 
to  God  and  country  each  link 
fires  of  purity  by  the  Sacred 
Himself.  And  because  I  am  or 
God,  the  godless  would  destroy 
dare   not,    because   I   am 
mighty  land  armies  of  the  Natlo^ 
ful  and  deadly  fleet  of  the 
screaming  eagles  of  the  Air 
and  waiting  to  swoop  dovm  and 
thing  that  could  harm  me 

To  some,  I  am  yesterday,  toda^ 
row:  to  others  I  am  a  glorious 
a  grand  old  man  or  a  most 
have  several  namea.  I  am  call^ 
White  and  Blue,"  "The  Star-; 
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ner,"  "The  Stars  and  Stripes,"  but  I  am  most 
commonly  known  by  a  nickname  given  me  by 
an  old  sea  captain,  who  called  me  "Old 
Glory." 

CLORT    OF    MARINES 

I  was  carried  through  the  Halls  of  Monte- 
zuma to  the  shores  of  Tripoli  by  the  United 
States  Marines.  Once  I  fell  to  the  ground  at 
Custer's  Last  Stand  and  there  were  no  living 
hands  left  to  pick  me  up.  I  galloped  up  the 
slopes  of  San  Juan  Hill  with  Teddy  Roosevelt 
and  the  Rough  Riders.  I  stayed  with  the  boys 
until  it  was  over,  over  there,  and  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  the  Marne,  Chateau-Thierry,  St. 
Mlhlel  and  the  Argonne  forest.  I  saw  many 
of  the  youths  and  manhood  of  our  Nation  fall 
and  He  still  In  deaths.  They  had  given  their 
last  full  measure  of  devotion.  The  war  was 
over  for  them  forever,  and  I  kept  my  lonely 
vigil  over  their  graves  and  stayed  to  watch 
the  popples  grow  amid  the  crosses,  row  on 
row.  In  Flanders  Fields.  I  was  raised  by  five 
brave  men  during  the  "Hell"  of  Iwo  Jlma. 
I  waved  farewell  to  the  four  Immortal  chap- 
lains who  went  down  with  their  ship  and  to 
honored  glory. 

I  have  not  changed  much  in  my  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  years.  I  still  have  my 
original  13  stripes,  but  as  each  State  came 
into  the  Union  a  new  star  was  proudly  added 
to  the  constellation  of  my  blue  field.  It 
started  with  13  stars,  now  there  are  50. 

Many  more  things  I  would  like  to  tell  you, 
but  we  haven't  time,  but  I  do  want  to  see  you 
again.  I  am  easy  to  find.  I  am  everywhere. 
I  am  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  in  the  man- 
sions of  the  rich,  in  Independence  Hall  with 
the  Declaration  of  Indepiendence  and  the 
Liberty  Bell,  I  am  In  the  White  House  with 
the  President.  I  am  In  all  the  churches, 
cathedrals,  and  synagogues,  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  of  America, 
In  all  the  schools  where  they  pledge  allegiance 
to  me. 

I  draped  the  caskets  of  our  Nation's  heroes, 
borne  to  their  last  resting  place,  the  caskets 
of  Presidents,  generals,  admirals,  humble 
privates  and  the  unknown  soldier.  Wherever 
free  men  gather,  wherever  there  Is  justice, 
equality,  faith,  hope,  charity,  truth  or  broth- 
erly love,  there  to,  am  I. 

A  short  while  ago  I  was  flown  over  the 
Nation's  Capitol,  gazing  proudly  across  the 
land  of  the  free  and  waving  to  the  homes  of 
the  brave;  then  I  was  lowered  and  given  by 
a  grateful  Nation  to  a  great  Congressman, 
who  brought  me  across  the  continent  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  and  presented  me  to  a 
group  of  veterans  of  World  War  I  at  Patriotic 
Hall  in  the  City  of  the  Angels  to  become 
their  official  flag  and  with  fitting  ceremonies, 
was  carried  by  tired  old  hands  and  posted  in  a 
place  of  honor  near  the  Holy  Bible  and  there 
I  shall  remain  until  (like  the  old  soldier) 
111  just  fade  away  and  be  retired  by  time 
alone  and  may  history  never  write  my  obitu- 
ary for  I  am  the  Stars  and  Stripes  forever. 

I  am  Old  Glory! 
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I  will  not  pause  here  to  examine  the 
psychological  complexities  involved  In 
such  suggestions.  The  problem  is  more 
suitable  for  the  psychiatrist's  couch  than 
the  legislative  chamber. 

But  one  thing  is  certain:  the  President 
In  his  speech  on  the  economy  has  urged 
not  wage  and  price  controls — but  old- 
fashioned  self-control.  It  probably  will 
come  as  a  shock  to  many  of  our  "new" 
economists,  but  self-control  is  still  a 
powerful  factor  in  human  affairs.  Until 
we  are  all  controlled  by  computers, 
charts,  and  graphs,  it  is  the  human  be- 
ing's self-determined  action  that  will 
make  this  a  better  world.  And  the  Presi- 
dent, scorning  wage  and  price  controls — 
which,  aside  from  being  dictatorial,  never 
works — knows  the  American  people.  He 
knows  that  we  can  and  will  use  self- 
control  to  ease  ourselves  through  this 
period  of  transition. 


SELF-CONTROL  NEEDED  IN  THIS 
PERIOD  OP  TRANSITION 


CRUSADE  FOR  MORALITY 


HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1970 

Mr,  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  mood  in  this  country  that 
seems  to  suggest  that  people  can  do 
things  better  if  they  are  forced  to  do 
them.  Those  who  urge  wage  and  price 
controls  are  the  chief  prophets  of  that 
mood.  They  are  convinced  that  only  dog- 
matic, dictatorial,  despotic  wage  and 
price  controls  can  cure  our  economic  ills. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

,  OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  little  need  for  me  to  comment  on  the 
contents  of  the  following  address;  it  says 
it  all.  The  speaker,  Martha  Rountree, 
originator  of  the  internationally  known 
"Meet  the  Press"  program  and  political 
commentator,  delivered  these  fighting 
remarks  to  approximately  2,000  dele- 
gates of  the  national  convention  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  June  10  of  this 
year.  It  would  behoove  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  note  well  the  action  taken 
by  the  delegates  of  this  11  million-mem- 
ber organization  for  they  voted  unani- 
mously to  invite  all  other  organized 
women's  groups  to  join  in  their  mobiliza- 
tion of  "women  power"  to  fight  crime 
and  corruption  in  the  United  States. 
Such  a  coalition,  appealing  to  women  of 
all  political  persuasions  on  a  moral-over- 
political  basis,  could  zero  in  on  a  cur- 
rent moral  issue  with  the  staggering 
potential  of  an  estimated  45  million 
votes. 

I  understand  the  address  was  received 
with  a  spontaneous  and  heartfelt  en- 
thusiasm. 

I  would  wager,  judging  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  speech  and  its  reception,  that 
the  ladies  are  fighting  mad. 

I  would  caution  that  one  of  their 
sighted  targets  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

May  they,  with  that  same  Divine  as- 
sistance which  guided  our  Founding 
Fathers,  enjoy  instant  and  increasing 
successes. 

The  address  follows: 

Address  bt  Martha  Rountree 

Greeting:  Madam  President,  honored 
guests,  delegates,  members  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  America  and 
the  world. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  this  convention.  I  hope  and  I  pray  that  I 
may  be  able  to  find  the  right  words  and  the 
right  Inspiration  to  convey  to  you  certain 
thoxights  I  have  which  I  believe  can  make 
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the  big  difference  in  the  salvation  of  our 
country  ...  at  a  time  when  I  think  you  will 
all  agree — we  do  have  many  serious  prob- 
lems. 

Most  of  us  remember  the  carefree  days  of 
our  youth  when  the  parks  were  fun  places 
for  the  kids  to  play  after  school,  when  fami- 
lies looked  forward  to  an  evening  at  the 
movies,  window  shopping  along  the  way  beck 
home,  or  a  nice  stroll  after  supper.  These, 
and  many  other  little  Innocent  pleasures  are 
not  enjoyed  by  most  of  us  who  live  In  cities 
In  this  year  1970.  We  are  afraid  to  be  on  the 
streets  after  dark. 

CRIME 

Last  year  there  were — according  to  reports 
from  police  agencies  throughout  the  United 
States — over  4,466,600  serious  crimes  In  just 
the  year  1968.  These  almost  4'/2  million 
crimes  did  not  Include  close  to  a  million 
automobile  thefts.  They  did  not  Include  ar- 
son, petty  larceny,  burglaries  which  reached 
Into  the  millions,  robberies,  aggravated  as- 
sault and  so  on.  They  only  included  mur- 
ders, rapes  and  brutalities.  Kidnappings  and 
hl-jacklikgs  came  under  additional  statis- 
tics. 

Police  records  show  that  a  crime  Is  com- 
mitted every  spilt  second  around  the  clock, 
day  and  night.  And,  as  unbelievable  as  It 
may  seem,  the  crime  rate  Is  getting  worse, 
not  better. 

In  1068  the  p<^ulatlon  rate  here  In  the 
United  States  was  up  11  percent,  yet  crime 
In  the  cities  went  up  122  percent.  The  chance 
of  any  at  us  becoming  a  victim  of  crime  is 
much  greater  today  than  It  was  ten  years 
ago.  In  fact,  statistics  show,  as  of  this  spring, 
that  the  risk  of  the  American  citizen  be- 
coming a  yictim  of  serious  crime  Increased 
16  percent  in  1968  alone.  1970  is  worse. 

Home,  often  thought  of  as  "Man's  Castle" 
and  looked  upon  as  a  sanctuary  here  In 
America  can  no  longer  be  considered  safe 
for  women  and  children.  It  can  be  dangerous 
to  be  at  home  In  1970.  Last  year.  1969.  day- 
time burglaries  increased  247  p>ercent  over 
the  1960  figure.  Kidnappings,  rapes,  mtir- 
ders,  attacks  on  young  children  reached  an 
all  time  high.  Across  the  nation,  small  towns 
and  btg  towns,  few  were  exempt  from  danger. 

This  Is  unthinkable,  unconscionable  and 
unbelievable  to  most  people.  We  have  become 
6o  accuBtoDoed  to  reading  about  murder, 
rape,  robberies,  auto  thefts,  gangs,  kidnap- 
pings, hl-jacklngs,  wars,  riots,  communism, 
smut,  dirt,  pornography,  dirty  movies,  dirty 
books,  and  even  crime  in  the  school  house 
that  we  seem  to  have  become  Immune  to 
the  very  danger  that  lurks  outside  our  own 
door.  Or,  could  It  be  that  decent  people  are 
suffering  from  a  state  of  shock? 

These  things  did  not  start  happening  all 
at  once  I  They  have  been  building  gradually 
bad  plenty  of  warning  but,  like  the  wam- 
had  plenty  of  warning  but,  like  the  warn- 
ings we  have  had  about  the  danger  of  com- 
munism Infiltrating  our  communities,  our 
schools,  our  churches,  our  government,  our 
industries,  our  courts  and  in  some  Instances 
even  our  press,  radio  and  television,  we  Just 
could  not  believe  it  could  happen  here.  We 
just  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  In 
spite  of  all  we  read  and  all  we  heard  that 
things  were  not  really  that  bad.  We  pre- 
ferred to  believe  that  those  who  pled  with 
us  to  listen  were  alarmists,  extremists  or 
crack-pots. 

Certainly,  it  was  an  easy  and  excusable 
attitude  to  take  in  view  of  the  fact  the 
enemy  is  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  propa- 
ganda. At  every  turn  we  have  been  brain- 
washed over  the  last  25  years — brainwashed 
into  believing  we  were  not  and  are  not  seeing 
what  we  are  seeing.  Ordinarily  we  are  too 
smart  to  be  told  that  what  we  see  is  not  there, 
most  especially  if  we  can  also  feel  it.  But, 
when  things  seem  so  impossible  and  we  feel 
so  alone — what  can  one  person  do?  We  can't 
go  out  and  single  handedly  take  on  City  Hall. 
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We  feel  an  inner  frustration,  but  ao  long  as 
other  people  are  Just  talking  and  no  one  Is 
really  doing  anything,  or  so  It  seems,  espe- 
cially if  there  Is  no  all  out  acion,  we  finally 
come  to  the  conclusion  it  cant  really  be  all 
that  serious.  It  is  a  normal  assumption  to 
make. 

TOUTH 

For  years  now  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
been  warning  us  of  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened the  youth  of  our  nation.  All  that  Is 
going  on  now  on  the  campus,  on  the  streets, 
in  gangs  and  mobs  is  the  result  of  a  buildup 
that  was  plotted  and  planned  a  long,  long 
time  ago  by  the  enemy  and  Mr.  Hoover's 
agency  knew  it  and  we  were  warned  over 
and  over  again. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  were  told  definitely 
and  positively  that  dope  traffic  escalation 
was  headed  for  the  United  States  and  that 
the  target  was  "the  youth  of  America."  No 
one  believed  it.  At  least  not  enough  of  us 
believed  It  to  be  able  to  stop  It.  Here  again 
It  was  so  easy  for  the  average  family  in  the 
average  American  town  or  city  to  look  the 
other  way.  It  was  so  easy  to  reassure  ourselves 
that  It  Just  could  not  hai>pen  in  our  part  of 
the  country.  With  a  shrug,  most  people 
thought  to  themselves — "It  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  other  side  of  the  railroad  tracks  or — 
in  the  big  city  slums,  but  not  to  us."  We 
know  now  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
railroad  tracks.  And,  that  we  can  also  be  on 
the  other  side.  We  know  it  can  happen  any- 
where, because  It  has  been  happening  every- 
where. 

Here  again,  the  warnings  have  been  con- 
stant since  1945.  Your  congressmen  and 
your  senators  were  told  and  Informed  and 
they  could  have  done  something.  But  un- 
fortunately they  did  not  do  anything  and 
their  constituents  did  not  demand  that  they 
do  anything.  A  few  of  them  tried,  but  it  takes 
a  majority  in  Congress  and  for  reasons  hard 
to  beliete^the  majority  of  our  elected  officials 
most  genei^Iy  seem  to  side  with  all  that  is 
bad  for  us.  Frankly,  in  view  of  the  record  of 
so  many  of  them  today  It  is  hard  to  believe 
It  is  all  accldentaL 

narcotics 

I  remember  so  well — Commissioner  Harry 
Anslinger's  warning  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  public  In  the 
50's — Mr.  Ansiinger  was  the  United  States 
Narcotics  Commissioner.  He  kept  pleading 
with  those  In  power  to  do  something  about 
the  narcotics  threat  to  this  nation.  Under 
oath  he  testified  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  1955  and  told  them 
that  "the  enemy  and  most  especially  Red 
China,  had  singled  out  the  United  States  as 
a  primary  target  for  its  illicit  traffic  in  opium 
and  heroin.  He  told  them  that  the  way  things 
stood  at  that  time,  that  without  drastic 
action,  that  not  even  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Marines  could  stop  the 
smuggling  of  narcotics  into  the  United 
States."  The  United  States  Senate  knew  the 
danger,  because  the  subcommittee  that  In- 
vestigated the  threat,  told  Congress  the  nar- 
cotic trafficking  from  the  Chinese  mainland 
and  from  North  Korea  was  an  insidious,  cal- 
culated scheme  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Regime  to  obtain  operating  funds  and  at 
the  same  time  to  spread  the  debauchery  of 
narcotic  addiction  among  the  free  nations, 
most  especially  the  United  States. 

Our  Government  was  warned.  Congress 
was  warned.  We  had  all  the  evidence  but 
no  one  would  listen  to  Mr.  Hoover,  or  to  Mr. 
Ansiinger.  I  have  the  proof  of  these  warn- 
ings. In  fact,  I  was  editing  a  magazine  at 
the  time,  and  the  entire  story  was  published 
by  our  little  magazine,  but  It  got  little  cov- 
erage in  the  press.  In  fact,  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  story  being  picked  up  on  it,  although 
we  sent  out  hundreds  of  releases.  We  had 
expected  it  would  be  front  page,  and  felt 
that  we  were  really  the  Paul  Revere  of  the 
year.  I  am  sure  many  of  you  know  the  feel- 
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Ing — when  you  are  aware  of  sonaethlng  and 
try  to  alert  someone  and  It  aU  falls  on  dead 
air.  ActuaUy,  that  is  the  story  (tf  ova  plight 
today.  Dead,  polluted  atr  seema  to  block  out 
communication. 

And  80  today  we  have  lived  to  see  dope 
traffic  become  big  business  in  the  United 
States.  And,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  many  elected  officials  In  many  towns 
and  cities  give  organized  crime  the  protec- 
tion needed  to  keep  It  flowing.  AU  the  crimes 
listed  on  all  the  police  blotters  in  the  U.S.A. 
cannot  compare  to  the  crime  that  has  been 
dealt  our  young  people.  They  have  been 
duped  into  dope.  Many  of  them  have  been 
destroyed  beyond  redemption.  Children  as 
young  as  five  and  six  years  of  age  have  be- 
come victims.  It  is  said  that  these  children, 
including  some  teenagers  do  not  always 
know  when  they  take  the  first  dose.  It  can 
be  put  In  a  soft  drink,  a  piece  of  candy,  even 
the  all  American  brownie.  We  have  read 
about  party  refreshments  being  treated  with 
LSD.  Evil  has  no  limitation  ouce  allowed  to 
run  rampant. 

A  PROMISE  COMING  TSXTE 

Perhaps  by  now  you  are  tMnving — why 
beat  an  old  dog?  We  know  this — so  what  is 
the  answer?  But  I  submit  to  you  that  what 
history  does  not  teach  It  must  repeat.  We 
cannot  find  a  solution  to  the  ills  that  con- 
front us  and  confound  us  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  examine  in  detail  the  symptoms. 

I  am  sure  we  all  remember  Nlklta 
Khrushchev's  threat  to  bury  us.  However, 
this  was  not  original  with  blm.  Karl  Marx 
was  the  author  In  his  early  "Blue  Prlats  for 
Conquest  of  the  Free  World." 

There  Is  an  even  more  important  threat 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Soviets 
and  one  we  should  not  ignore.  Back  In 
the  30's  a  member  of  the  Soviet  hier- 
archy by  the  name  of  Jerome  Llvsbitz, 
boasted  that  they  would  destroy  the  United 
States  and  its  capitalistic  system  one  day 
without  a  war.  That  most  Amerlcaas  were  so 
naive  and  so  stupid  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary or  economical  to  flght  us  In  open  com- 
bat. When  pushed  for  the  answer  the  Soviet 
official  replied — "It  won't  hurt  to  ten  you 
because  you  still  won't  believe  It  or  under- 
stand. But.  he  continued — It  Is  all  so  very 
simple.  We  will  Just  make  you  rotten"  .  .  . 
"Rotten  to  the  core !" 

And — ladles,  look  around  us  today.  A  lot 
of  what  we  see  Is  rotten.  Look  at  the  mar- 
quees over  many  of  the  local  theatres 
throughout  the  United  States — did  you  ever 
believe  the  time  would  come  when  you  would 
feel  like  driving  out  of  your  way  to  avoid 
passing  a  neighborhood  theater — because 
you  did  not  want  your  children  to  see  the 
pictures  posted  or  the  advertisements?  Be- 
cause they  are  so  shocking! 

Look  at  a  great  deal  of  the  television  fare 
today.  A  lot  of  It  is  not  only  unfit  for  yoimg 
people,  but  disgustingly  nauseating  to  de- 
cent clttzene.  I  would  be  embarrassed  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  things  I  have  tuned  In 
on  recently.  The  early  morning  NBC  "To- 
day" program.  An  early  evening  pxrogram  on 
Washington's  Metromedia  channel  five  .  .  . 
to  just  name  two.  On  one  early  morning 
program  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  Hugh  Downs 
suggested  that  young  children  should  leave 
the  room.  On  the  other  program,  which  I 
mention  as  one  out  of  many  examples  on  TV 
today — there  was  a  televised  meeting  in  a 
nudists  camp  and  the  script  was  horrible, 
the  action  was  shocking,  and  I  cant  describe 
It,  and  I  am  not  so  unsophisticated  that  I 
am  not  aware  of  such  things,  but  I  am  civi- 
lized enough  and  decent  enough  to  be  re- 
volted. Bven  the  newspapers  today  have 
taken  up  the  cudgels  for  smut  and  dirt.  One 
story  appeared  on  page  two  a<  a  New  York 
nevsprnper  on  sex  e:q>«iinents  recently.  I 
could  not  and  would  not  dare  even  read  the 
printed  story  aloud  to  you  in  this  conven- 
tion, &un  down  the  list  of  the  newly  pub- 
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llshed  books  today  and  shudde^.  R«ad  the 
reviews  of  some  of  the  Broadw«|y  plays  and 
other  so  called  entertainment  IJeing  offered 
the  pubUc.  Read  the  national  nugaslnee  and 
Just  check  your  newsstand  and  I  you  will  be 
shocked  at  the  kind  of  filth  anil  trash  that 
Is  being  offered  for  sale  to  anyone. 

Everywhere  we  look  and  turn  or  look  and 
read,  we  are  finding  smut,  dlr  .  filth,  vul- 
garity, perversion,  hcxnosexualli  y.  abuses  of 
every  kind,  crime,  sadism,  imciorality  and 
destruction  of  property  and  human  values, 
dope  Is  the  kick  of  the  times,  irlce  has  be- 
come respectable,  young  coUe(;e  girls  and 
boys  are  cavorting  on  campus  wl  th  the  bless- 
ings of  the  faculties,  David  Suss  tind  In  WC 
recently  featured  an  hour  proixam  discus- 
sion between  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women,  ages  18  to  about  23  or  24  who  were 
living  together  publicly  and  the  y  were  given 
the  entire  program  time  to  explain  why 
marriage  was  for  the  dopes.  Thd  list  goes  on 
and  on.  Only  a  month  ago  i  he  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  a  dirty  movie  which  the 
people  in  Boston  had  ruled  unfit  to  be  shown 
there  was  legal  and  that  it  covid  be  shown 
regardless  of  what  the  town  folks  thought. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on  and  when  and 
where  It  will  end  Is  going  to  d(  pend  on  the 
action  that  is  taken  in  th  i  Immediate 
months  ahead. 

Tou  know  when  something  s  tarts  rotting, 
the  fibre  rota  too !  In  this  case  i  Is  the  moral 
fibre  of  our  nation  that  Is  at  s  ake.  Is  there 
anyone  in  his  or  her  right  mind  who  believes 
thousands  and  thousands  of  average  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  from  normal,  healthy 
American  homes  In  towns  and  i^ltles  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  Just  af  at  once,  all 
get  the  same  identical  Impillse  to  start 
marching  and  throwing  bricHs,  destroying 
and  damaging  public  property,  rioting  and 
smoking  pot,  flaunting  the  enemy's  flag  and 
passing  out  L.S.D.?  I  don't  belie  ve  It. 

I  believe  It  Is  happening— that  is.  that 
they  are  doing  these  things.  3Ut  I  do  not 
believe  it  U  the  result  of  a  mi  iss  impulse.  I 
don't  believe  It  Is  the  signal  foi  a  revolution. 
I  believe  It  Is  the  end  result  cf  a  concerted 
campaign  staged  by  those  who  would  destroy 
us,  who  have  organized  leadeis  going  from 
campus  to  campus  agitating  and  stirring  up 
various  groups  to  a  point  wtere  the  fever 
becomes  contagious  and  the  fa  :t  that  every- 
one seems  to  be  doing  it  at  tie  time  makes 
it  all  right  to  the  Immature  ar  d  Impression- 
able youth.  The  organizers  knc  w  Just  how  to 
arouse  the  kids.  Regardless  oi  whether  the 
victims  are  actually  guilty  of  wanting  to  do 
what  they  are  doing— they  are  doing  it.  The 
result  is  the  same.  Along  the  way  a  lot  of 
them  get  hurt,  some  pemanently.  The 
scars  from  dope  and  prison  are  ugly. 

SITBVEBSION 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  ordered  an 
Investigation  of  the  ring  leadei  s  in  the  famed 
"March  on  the  Pentagon"  and  the  report  re- 
vealed that  most  all  of  them  were  commu- 
nists. The  report  was  marke<j  "Top  Secret" 
and  buried  by  the  then  Attdrney  General, 
Ramsey  Clark.  The  reason  glvjn  at  the  time 
was  that  he  felt  the  revelati  )n  would  Just 
cause  trouble.  This  report  r  (mains  buried 
even  today.  Why? 

The  recent  testimony  of  tie  F.B.I.'s  Di- 
rector, i4r.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  reveals  that 
most  all  of  the  leaders  of  the  campus  dis- 
turbances are  either  inspired  lommunlsts  or 
anarchists.  It  names  and  l<lentifies  these 
trouble  makers.  Yet  these  fact  are  not  to  be 
found  In  the  press  reports.  Tour  congress- 
men and  senators  know,  or  should  know,  all 
about  this  and  they  should  be  doing  some- 
thing about  it.  A  reprint  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
testimony,  taken  under  oaih.  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations,  held  March  6,  1970,  was 
made  public  three  and  a  half  jweeks  ago.  Few 
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newspapers  have  seen  flt  to  |)ubll8h  any  of 

the   shocking   facts  which   tliia  report  con 

tains.  I  have  seen  nothing  al  out  It  on  tele 


vision.  Yet.  the  so  called  youth  movement, 
the  rioting,  the  threat  of  the  long  hot  sum- 
mer eOiead  commands  constant  coverage.  Be- 
cause of  this  does  It  not  seem  rather  strange 
to  you  that  the  cause  of  it  all  should  be  kept 
such  a  deep,  dark  secret? 

Incldentelly,  as  further  proof  of  the 
enemies'  effort  to  discredit  law  and  order  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  show  where  this 
Influence  starts — my  sixteen  year  old  daugh- 
ter tells  me  that  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  FBI  has 
had  a  real  Job  done  on  them  all  along  the 
way.  My  daughter,  a  high  school  senior,  tells 
that  most  of  her  school  mates  are  suspicious 
of  everything  Mr.  Hoover  says.  The  Image  of 
this  wonderful  man  Is  being  destroyed  by 
the  enemy  in  order  to  render  him  and  his 
agency  helpless  to  protect  us. 

The  Chief  Judge  of  the  family  court  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the  Hon.  Edward 
P.  Gallogly,  In  writing  for  tht  FBI  law  en- 
forcement bulletin  this  moi)*ff  !»ys: 

The  Communist  Manifesto  openly  declares 
that  conununlst  ends  can  be  attained  only  by 
the  favorable  overthrow  of  all  existing  social 
conditions. 

Thus,  the  technique  Is  to  attack  the  law, 
to  encourage  antUegal  approaches  to  all 
problems,  and  to  destroy  what  has  become 
known  as  "the  establishment". 

All  major  institutions  are  vulnerable  to 
attack  and  are  being  attacked — religion, 
family,  school,  and  even  motherhood. 

Today  he  says  we  have  what  they  call  the 
new  morality. 

They  refuse  to  listen  to  any  one  but  them- 
selves, yet  demand  the  right  to  free  speech, 
which  they  deny  to  others. 

They  refuse  to  swear  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution yet  run  to  it  for  cover  every  time 
their  liberty  is  challenged. 

They  find  no  good  In  the  system  but  offer 
no  alternatives.  They  disparage  thrift,  pa- 
rental honor,  motherhood,  marriage,  purity, 
and  offer  us  debauchery,  obscenity,  homo- 
sexuality and  free  love.  And  we  are  now 
reaping  the  harvest  from  the  attempted  im- 
position of  their  new  morality. 

All  crime,  adult  and  Juvenile,  is  on  the 
Increase.  People  are  afraid  to  walk  the  streets, 
people  are  afraid  In  their  own  homes. 
Suicides  and  death  from  drug  use  among 
college  students  have  risen  alarmingly  in 
the  last  four  years. 

Groups  of  our  society  are  forming  Into 
armed  camps.  Filthy  movies  designed  only  to 
excite  erotic  behavior  In  the  viewer  are  be- 
ing shown  m  family  theatres,  and  may  soon 
Invade  your  homes  on  the  television  screens. 
Movie  stars  defy  convention  and  live  to- 
gether without  the  formality  of  old  fashioned 
barbaric  tribal  rites,  as  they  call  marriage. 

College  presidents  are  Imprisoned,  be- 
littled, and  spat  upon  because  some  rowdy 
element  wants  Its  "rights  ".  The  chief  Judge 
of  the  family  court  of  Rhode  Island  asks — 
"Should  we  be  concerned".  .  .  and  answers 
.  .  "If.  we  are  not.  then  we  are  truly  a 
silent  majority". 

COMMUNIST    PABTT — U.S.A. 

In  1965  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ruled  that  the  Smith  Act  was  not 
legal.  In  fact  it  stated  that  "Communist 
Party  members  could  Invoke  their  constitu- 
tional privilege  against  self  Incrimination 
and  refuse  to  register  with  the  government 
as  had  been  required  by  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950'. 

Result — the  Communist  Party  considered 
this  ruling  a  green  light  to  become  more 
active  In  mass  agitation. 

So.  in  June  of  1966  the  first  'out  In  the 
open",  'no  holds  barred'  convention  of  the 
Comrnunlst  Party  U.S.A.  was  held  at  Webster 
Hall.  119  East  11th  Street,  NYC.  from  6/22 
to  6/26  of  that  year.  A  transcript  of  that  con- 
vention is  a  matter  of  congressional  record 
and  was  reprinted  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  then  made  available  to  every  single 
congressman  and  senator  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Communist  speaker  after  speaker  In  that 
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convention  took  to  the  podium  to  emphasize 
that  the  party  must  stride  boldly  into  the 
are*  of  political  action,  run  candidates  for 
public  office,  participate  In  community  de- 
cisions, meet  and  influence  noncommunlsts. 
Briefly,  but  to  give  you  a  thumbnail  out- 
line of  what  was  decided  at  that  flrst  open 
convention — resolutions  were  passed  to: 

1.  Initiate  Intensive  programs  to  increase 
its  Influence  In  the  labor  fleld.  To  quote  a 
part  of  the  resolution.  It  read:  "We  can  an- 
ticipate that  the  party  using  the  slogan 
•labor  is  the  key  issue'  will  make  every  ef- 
fort to  Increase  Its  recruitment  of  Industrial 
workers". 

The  report  is  long,  direct,  to  the  point  and 
does  not  pull  any  punches.  I  have  a  copy  ol 
the  convention  proceedings  and  can  arrange 
to  have  a  copy  made  available  to  the  Fed- 
eration. If  you  are  Interested. 

Other  resolutions,  to  touch  on  Just  a  few- 
called  for  racial  strife.  Another  to  use  the 
cry  for  peace  as  a  weapon  to  weaken  our 
cause  for  victory  in  Vietnam. 

Also,  and  most  importantly:  A  concerted 
effort  to  recruit  Puerto  Rlcans  and  to  agi- 
tate for  their  independence.  Also,  to  enlarge 
the  Spanish  section  In  the  communist  news- 
paper printed  in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 
A  resolution  was  passed  to  agitate  for  ac- 
tion by  the  Indians.  To  stir  them  up  and 
make  them  demand  what  should  be  theirs. 
We  have  seen  this  happen.  Only  last  week 
there  was  serious  trouble,  as  reported  in 
some  of  the  newspapers. 

The  Important  resolution  that  was  passed 
at  this  convention  said  they  would;  "Con- 
centrate on  the  youth  of  America.  Organize 
campus  protests  and  generally  get  students 
involved  in  the  communist  work.  They 
would  incite  riots.  Stir  up  the  public  vs. 
Vietnam.  Convince  draft  age  young  meii 
they  were  brave  not  to  be  drafted". 

There  Is  much  more.  Everything  they 
voted  to  do  at  that  convention  they  have 
Just  about  done.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  con- 
vention, all  the  resolutions  here  and  what  I 
have  told  you  is  actually  In  these  minutes — 
this  is  a  verbatim  transcript. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  Is  most  difficult  to 
understand  how  some  of  our  United  States 
congressmen  and  senators,  men  in  oflBces  of 
public  trust,  have  the  unadulterated  nerve 
to  get  up  and  condone  the  so  called  student 
unrest  and  even  attempt  to  Justify  It. 

INACrrvS   CONGRESS 

It  Is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  made  It 
possible  for  this  upsurge  of  communist 
power  in  this  country,  but  Congress  still 
could  have  done  something  to  have  avoided 
the  things  that  we  are  now  talking  about. 
For  one  thing.  If  the  Court  could  find  a  flaw 
or  loophole  In  the  Smith  Act.  Congress  could 
have  passed  another  law  and  made  sure  it 
did  not  have  any  loopholes.  They  could  even 
have  passed  a  law  to  make  the  law  that  was 
thrown  out  legal.  They  could  have  taken 
on  the  Court  If  they  had  wanted.  There  are 
a  lot  of  good  lawyers  in,Congress.  The  prob- 
lem Is,  there  are  not  a  majority  of  good  leg- 
islators. Congress  has  the  most  power  of  any 
body  In  this  country,  and  It  enjoys  this 
power  because  we  give  It  to  them  It  Is  about 
time  some  of  them  got  It  taken  away.  The 
time  is  this  coming  November. 

We  all  remember  the  controversial  Soviet 
Consular  Treaty.  Congress  passed  It.  and 
with  the  Court's  decision  to  declare  It  was 
unconstitutional  to  force  communists  to  de- 
clare themselves  by  registering  as  foreign 
agents. . . .  the  enemy  was  now  free  to  operate 
m  the  open.  The  grass  rooW  of  America  be- 
came a  ball  park  for  Moscow.  The  Increase 
In  Soviet  personnel  In  this  country  since 
1966  has  been  unbelievable.  The  new  flgures 
on  Soviet  espionage  and  Soviet  agents  given 
in  Mr.  Hoover's  report,  which  I  showed  you 
a  few  minutes  ago,  is  shocking. 

Here  on  the  home  scene,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  virrote  a  letter  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  a  few  weeks  ago 
asking  for  their  help  In  trying  to  get  some 
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kind  of  legislation  through  Congress  to  curb 
crime.  He  asked  Congress  for  this  legislation 
at  the  beginning  of  his  term  In  1969.  Noth- 
ing happened.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bernard 
O.  Segal,  the  head  of  the  Bar  Association, 
he  said  "No  major  crime  bill  had  reached 
his  desk  for  signature"  and  that  'the  delay', 
as  he  put  It  "was  Inexplicable".  He  pled  for 
help. 

When  the  President  took  office  he  asked 
for  a  program  which  he  felt  met  the  needs 
of  the  time  and  one  which  he  had  promised 
the  people  In  the  United  States.  He  was  ex- 
pected to  deliver  this  program,  yet  no  presi- 
dent can  do  anything  if  he  is  forced  to  wear 
congressional  handcuff;. 

1969  marks  the  only  time  In  the  history 
of  this  country  when  a  president  failed  to 
get  one  single  piece  of  the  important  legisla- 
tion he  asked  Congress  to  give  him.  It  Is  true 
a  part  of  the  draft  bill  got  through,  but  not 
the  reform  bill  he  asked  them  to  give  him.  It 
Is  true  he  got  a  small  piece  of  legislation  on 
crime,  but  nothing  like  the  legislation  that 
Is  needed  to  curb  the  crime  that  has  en- 
veloped this  country. 

Now  It  matters  not  whether  you  are  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican — once  an  election 
Is  over  the  President  of  the  United  States'  Job 
is  to  serve  the  country  first,  and  he  cannot 
do  this  if  his  hands  are  tied  by  Congress. 
The  President  has  asked  for  a  major  crime 
bill,  over  and  over  again.  He  asked  for  a 
draft  reform  bill,  for  electoral  reform,  postal 
reform,  which  we  badly  need,  legislation  to 
control  the  flow  of  narcotics,  which  should 
never  have  waited  a  single  day,  he  asked  for 
legislation  to  control  the  sale  of  pornography, 
smut  and  other  allied  commodities  which 
need  legal  brakes.  We  asked  for  legislation  to 
help  the  agricultural  situation,  for  transpor- 
tation, manpower  sorely  needed,  welfare  re- 
form, social  security  geared  to  relate  to  in- 
flation, manpower  training,  revenue  sharing 
by  states  and  so  on.  He  got  nothing.  So,  the 
American  people  got  nothing. 

For  reasons  which  are  bard  to  understand 
there  are  certain  men  In  Congress  who  do 
not  want  to  offend  the  radicals,  the  left,  the 
right,  the  rioters  and  the  members  of  orga- 
nized crime.  In  the  meantime  things  get 
worse.  They  are  not  going  to  get  better  until 
November.  That  is  when  the  elections  are 
held  and  after  they  get  reelected  some  of 
them  may  make  a  few  concessions.  So  Con- 
gress waits,  but  can  we  wait?  Are  we  willing 
to  wait?  Will  we  wait?  The  answer  could  be 
decided  right  here  in  San  Antonio  at  this 
very  coni'cnfion. 

CONCLUSION 

I  did  not  come  to  San  Antonio  to  talk 
politics  but  when  the  men  we  put  Into  power 
are  willing  to  pit  that  power  against  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  then  the  issue  becomes 
one  of  national  emergency,  not  Just  politics. 

I  am  a  parent.  My  concern  for  the  future 
of  this  country  is  two-fold,  and  I  know  that 
it  is  for  everyone  of  you  who  has  children  or 
even  grandchildren,  and  even  If  you  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  have  children  you  are  a 
part  of  a  great  country  whose  future  Is  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  our  children  today. 

I  know  that  your  Federation  has  a  number 
of  Important  resolutions  before  this  conven- 
tion. Others  are  In  various  committees  In 
your  organization.  They  all  deal  with  the 
very  things  I  have  been  talking  about  this 
morning,  and  they  are  all  so  Important  It 
Is  difficult  to  know  which  one  needs  attention 
first.  They  all  are  uregntly  needed. 

This  year  marks  the  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  Women's  Suffrage  Movement.  Fifty  years 
ago  this  year  women  got  the  vote.  It  was  a 
big  thing  according  to  the  records.  They 
were  going  to  clean  house.  They  were  going 
to  show  the  men  how  to  right  wrong.  As  far 
as  I  can  determine  from  all  records  of  the 
past  and  all  I  have  seen  during  my  adult  life 
these  past  50  years  can  be  considered  years  of 
failure.  Women  have  not  exercised  their  vote 
properly.    It   could  be   the  greatest  weapon 
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In  the  world  against  evil,  but  It  has  not  even 
approached  its  potential. 

Over  the  past  fifty  years  we  have  lived 
through  a  second  world  war,  emerged  vic- 
torious against  the  enemy,  rose  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  number  one  world  power,  and 
immediately  began  to  forfeit  It.  We  stood  by 
and  watched  the  Soviet  Union,  a  broken  and 
decimated  nation  in  1945  bluff  us  out  of  our 
position  and  responsibilities  by  slowly  and 
gradually  defeating  us  at  every  turn.  We 
have  watched  one  nation  after  another  go 
down  under  the  hammer  and  sickle.  While 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  screaming 
colonialism  to  the  free  world  they  have  been 
busy  taking  over  as  much  of  it  as  they  can. 

We  need  only  look  around  the  globe  to 
see  that  every  country  In  the  world  seems 
to  be  in  some  kind  of  serious  trouble.  We 
have  two  Koreas,  two  Berlins,  two  Chinas, 
two  Vletnams  and  unless  we  are  able  to  pry 
loose  the  wedge  that  seems  to  be  slowly  di- 
viding this  country  we  could  live  to  see  two 
U.S.A. 's.  Consider  the  B«-lln  wall.  The  take- 
over of  Cuba  by  Castro.  The  hl-Jacklng  of 
the  Pueblo.  The  price  we  have  paid  In  both 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars.  I  have  a 
brother  in  a  veterans  hospital  as  a  result 
of  the  Korean  War.  He  will  never  come  home. 
There  are  American  POWs  In  Chinese  hell- 
holes today  left  over  and  forgotten  from  the 
Korean  War.  The  war  we  could  have  won 
and  chose  to  regard  as  a  conflict.  The  suffer- 
ing of  today's  POWs  as  a  result  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  Is  beyond  human  understanding 
and  human  endurance.  I  choke  on  my  food 
every  time  I  think  of  someone  over  there 
at  this  very  moment  being  tortured  by  mon- 
sters who  have  no  regard  for  humans. 

All  of  this  has  resulted  because  of  a  Con- 
gress that  was  not  big  enough  to  represent 
the  people  of  America,  and  the  women  could 
have  changed  it  If  they  had  gotten  together 
and  tried. 

We  have  lived  to  see  the  very  essence  of 
Americanism  put  In  Jeopardy.  We  have  lived 
to  see  the  youth  of  America  the  victim  of 
our  own  weaknesses. 

We  have  lived  to  see  the  things  that  made 
us  great  gradually  whittled  away. 

Only  last  week  a  circuit  court  Judge  In 
Annapolis,  Maryland  barred  enforcement  of 
a  new  law  requiring  daily  flag  salute  exer- 
cises In  all  Maryland  schools  pending  a  court 
test  of  the  measure's  constitutionality.  For 
the  past  six  or  seven  years  the  big  debate 
has  been — is  God  dead?  The  enemy  would 
have  us  believe  that  he  is.  And  If  we  can 
believe  It  then  we  should  ignore  all  that  is 
happening  and  let  the  world  blow  itself  up. 
It  would  not  be  worth  saving. 

However,  we  know  God  does  exist.  There 
Is  so  much  proof  all  around  us.  And  know- 
ing this  we  then  know  that  we  will  have 
the  right  kind  of  help  In  fighting  for  those 
things  which  are  right.  You  cannot  count 
the  petals  of  a  daisy,  or  check  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  stars,  the  perfection  of  nature, 
the  unerring  design  of  human  beings,  the 
order  of  the  universe  from  human  beings 
to  the  leaves  on  the  trees — the  way  things 
are  put  together  and  the  way  they  all  fol- 
low a  certain  pattern,  and  not  see  and  know 
God's  foresight — his  greatness  and  his 
knowledge.  There  Is  order  and  design  which 
can  be  proved  not  only  scientifically  but  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  we  cannot  stand  by  and 
let  a  godless  enemy  darken  otir  perception 
towards  the  higher  and  worthier  things  in 
life.  And  with  this  knowledge  must  come 
faith.  Faith  that  is  needed  by  every  woman 
in  America.  If  we  have  faith  and  if  we  be- 
lieve In  the  things  that  made  us  great,  that 
brought  us  to  the  point  where  we  even  have 
a  choice  at  this  late  hour  then  we  can  do 
something  about  the  things  which  are  trou- 
bling America  and  the  world  today. 

First  we  can  get  your  resolutions  out  In 
the  open  and  we  can  get  action  on  them. 
We  cstn  get  action  now. 

You  could  not  be  meeting  at  a  more  propl- 
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tlous  time  in  our  history,  here  in  San  An- 
tonio this  week  this  convention  has  brought 
together  the  leaders  In  Just  about  every 
community  in  America.  And  I  understand 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well.  You 
are  here  because  you  have  been  given  a  vote 
of  trust  by  your  membership  back  home. 
In  short,  you  have  Influence.  That  Influence 
may  well  be  our  salvation.  Obviously  there 
is  no  one  else  who  is  doing  anything  tangi- 
ble about  the  problems  under  discussion. 
Business  does  not  seem  to  want  to  take  a 
position.  It  is  bad  for  business.  Why  risk 
offending  a  customer?  Politicians  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  right  now,  there  is 
an  election  in  November.  Why  offend  a  vot- 
er? The  average  man  does  not  want  to  get 
Involved.  He  might  lose  his  Job. 

No  one  wants  to  offend  the  radicals,  the 
hoodlums,  the  rioters,  the  dope  peddlers, 
and  all  the  other  special  Interests.  Including 
organized  crime.  Everybody  is  so  afraid  of 
losing  business,  or  votes  or  getting  involved 
that  those  who  would  make  us  rotten  have 
been  able  to  stir  up  the  biggest  stink  sinf-e 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

We  read  about  the  big  Women's  Liberation 
flght.  Frankly  I  regard  the  movement  as  ri- 
diculous. In  fact,  I  feel  like  apologizing  for 
being  a  woman.  Today  on  TV  they  were 
marching  In  N.Y.  and  one  woman  was  stark 
naked. 

Even  a  decent  liberation  movement  would 
seem  silly.  If  women  want  any  change  of 
any  kind  they  can  get  it  very  easily.  They 
do  not  need  to  band  together  for  a  lot  of 
foolish  demands  on  men.  All  they  need  do 
is  band  together  and  put  the  right  men 
in  office.  Men  who  will  tell  them  the  truth, 
protect  their  rights  and  vote  the  way  they 
are  told  to  vote.  In  short  represent  the  peo- 
ple for  a  change. 

And,  If  I  seemed  harsh  on  women  earlier 
because  they  have  not  lived  up  to  their 
promise  50  years  ago.  It  is  only  because 
I  believe  that  we  have  the  most  to  lose  and 
the  most  to  gain  by  putting  the  respsnsl- 
blllty  of  our  vote  ahead  of  every  other  in- 
terest outside  of  home  and  family,  and  here 
I  belled  the  vote  is  the  protector  of  the 
home. 

I  do  not  have  a  crystal  ball,  and  I  lay  no 
claims  to  any  unusual  psychic  powers.  But, 
I  do  think  you  wili  admit  that  most  women 
have  pretty  good  intuition.  That  we  can 
sense  the  urgency  of  a  situation  when  it  is 
really  important.  It  was  that  kind  of  urgency 
which  I  felt  when  I  received  your  invitation 
to  speak  here  this  morning.  I  felt  I  had  to 
make  this  trip.  I  felt  it  and  Just  seemed  to 
know  that  If  I  could  find  the  right  words, 
if  I  could  say  the  right  things  that  per- 
haps I  could  convince  you  that  you,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of 
America,  are  the  only  group  in  America  who 
can  save  It.  You  can,  right  here  In  San  An- 
tonio this  very  week,  call  a  sfwcial  meeting 
or  whatever  your  bylaws  permit  In  case  of 
extreme  emergencies  and  you  can  start  th» 
wheels  turning. 

I  have  never  before  advocated  or  thought 
it  a  very  good  idea  for  women  to  organize 
against  men.  I  have  always  been  the  first  one 
to  say  "brains  have  no  sex." 

I  have  always  regarded  women,  like  nea 
as  people,  and  felt  that  It  was  silly  to  think 
in  terms  of  pitting  one  against  the  other. 
I  am  proud  to  be  married  and  the  mother 
of  two  teenage  daughters,  who  are  not 
marching,  or  smoking  pot.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  woman  and  It  has  not  interfered  with 
a  constructive  and  successful  career. 

But  the  time  has  come  when  I  have  c:)me 
to  one  definite  conclusion  and  I  ask  you 
to  bear  with  me. 

We  rememeber  the  story  of  the  women  In 
Brazil  in  the  early  sixties  when  that  coun- 
try was  on  the  verge  of  enemy  takeo\er. 
At  the    llth   hour  the   women   banded   to- 
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gether   and   almost   single   han(|edly   saved 
their  country. 

I  think  we  have  reached  the 
think  It  is  time  for  women  to 
to  band  together,  get  on  the 
door  bells,  appoint  group  c«. 
section  of  every  town  and  city 
up  some  new  rules  and  list  the 
want  done  and  decide  who  can 
In  the  field  of  politics  and 
ones  who  can't  and   put  In 
are  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
to  do  our  bidding.  This  mobill 
millions  of  women  would  also 
TV    sets,    initiate   concerted 
those  things  which  are  infectin 
and    in    short— clean    house, 
done  we  can  then  walk  down 
safety,   enjoy   the   parks,  send 
off  to  school  without  fear  and 
enjoying  being  women. 

Yoiu'  Federation  has  made 
dealing   with   the   problem   of 
tlon.  You  have  the  guidelines 
the  strength  of  your  organlzaticn 
the   prospect    of    forming   an    a " 
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United  States,  we  could  have  a 
over  45   million   women   w 
night  to  put  the  United  States 
feet. 
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President.  Mrs.  Magee.  has  w 
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simply  state  my  disbelief  at  the  events 
■which  have  taken  place  at  Oceanslde 
High  School.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  would  be 
classified  as  causing  controversy,  thus 
depriving  him  of  public  facilities  and 
creating  a  confrontation  with  students 
and  administrators. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  publicly  discuss  the  difficult  problems 
of  a  volunteer  military  at  Mr.  Lowen- 
sTEiNS  request  and  regret  that  Oceanside 
High  School  has  taken  the  action  they 
have. 

Public  discussion  of  issues  is  the  es- 
sence of  informed  citizens  in  this  Repub- 
lic and  should  not  be  diminished  or 
denied. 


PUBLIC  HAS  NO  OBLIGATION  TO 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES!  NTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  WLS»nsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
LowENSTEiN)  has  bccn  denied  the  use  of 
Oceanside  High  School's  lacllittes  for 
one  of  his  congressional  f on  uns. 

As  one  of  those  who  tas  had  the 
privilege  of  appearing  in  New  York's 
Fifth  District  at  a  fonun  Sponsored  by 
Mr.  LowENSTMN  to  discuss  tjhe  volunteer 
army  at  Baldwin  High  School,  I  rise  to 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TZNKESSEC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  place  in  the  Record  herewith  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
concerning  the  scheme  to  use  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  subsidize  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

The  editorial  follows: 
PtJBLic  Has  No  Obligation  To  Subsidize 
Penn  Central 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  planning  to 
dump  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  into  an  attempt  to  save  the  Penn 
Central  railroad  from  bankruptcy. 

InltlaUy.  the  plan  calls  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  guarantee  bank  loans  of  up 
to  $200  mlUlon  for  Penn  Central.  But  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  administration  Intends  to 
ask  Congress  to  authorize  the  Transportation 
Department  to  provide  $750  mUllon  to  Penn 
Central  and  some  other  financially  troubled 
railroads. 

The  administration  apparently  does  not 
need  congressional  authorization  for  the  De- 
fense Department  to  guarantee  the  $300  mU- 
llon loans.  Thus  there  may  be  no  way  to 
prevent  thU  almost  certain  give-away  of  tax- 
payers" money  to  prop  up  a  raUroad  that  Is 
losing  money  steadily  and  heavily. 

However.  Congress  can — and  should — re- 
ject the  effort  to  appropriate  more  tax  money 
to  throw  away  on  a  losing  proposition.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  taxpayers  should  have 
to  put  out  one  dime  to  subsidize  a  giant  pri- 
vate corporation  that  is  no  longer  making  a 
big  profit  in  open  competition. 

The  Penn  Central  has  run  into  hard  times 
because  of  a  number  of  factors — including 
horrible  service  to  the  public  and  constant 
bickering  between  top  level  executives  of  the 
two  railroads.  New  York,  Central  and  Penn- 
sylvania, which  merged  to  form  the  Penn 
Central   two  years  ago. 

The  railroad's  service  Is  so  bad  and  Indif- 
ferent that  ntuneroua  big  shippers  have 
given  up  In  disgust  and  turned  to  other 
forms  of  transportation. 

For  example,  the  traffic  director  of  a  large 
brewery  In  Cleveland  said  Penn  Central's 
service  today  Is  the  poorest  he  has  seen  In 
35  years  In  the  traffic  management  business, 
according  to  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  The 
traffic  manager  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  said 
"If  I  can  avoid  using  Penn  Central  under 
any  circumstances,  I  am  going  to  do  It."  The 
Pennsylvania    public    utility    commissioner 


charged  Penn  Central  with  "a  pattern  of 
neglect  bordering  on  contempt  for  the  pub- 
lic." 

These  recommendations  dont  make  the 
railroad  appear  as  a  sound  investment  for 
the  taxpayers'  dollars.  The  public  money 
which  the  administration  proposes  to  ad- 
vance Is  represented  as  a  loan.  But  only  a 
dreamer  would  believe  that  this  money  could 
put  Penn  Central  in  the  black  and  enable  it 
to  repay  the  loans.  Any  money  put  Into  the 
railroad  would  be  simply  a  subsidy  from  the 
taxpayers  to  an  unprofitable  private  indus- 
try. 

Some  members  of  the  administration  are 
puzzled  over  President  Nixon's  approval  of 
this  giveaway.  One  official  expressed  surprise 
that  a  Republican  administration  would 
bring  government  this  close  to  "socialism" 
through  subsidy  arrrangements  aimed  at 
bailing  out  specific  companies  in  trouble. 

The  answer  requires  an  understanding  cf 
the  political  history  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  the  dominant  partner  In  the 
merger.  The  Pennsylvania  has  long  been 
called  "a  Republican  railroad"  because  Its 
executives  usually  have  been  supporters  of 
and  heavy  contributors  to  the  Republican 
cause. 

It  seems  likely  the  Republicans  could  swal- 
low quite  a  bit  of  socialism  In  order  to  save 
this  old  friend  and  paragon  of  self-reliance 
and  free  enterprise  efficiency.  However,  It  Is 
inconsiderate  of  the  OOP  to  ask  the  public 
to  pay  off  Its  own  political  debts  and  ball  out 
a  railroad  that  still  displays  a  "publlc-be- 
damned"  attitude. 


SECRETARY   HICKEL'S    VISIT    TO 
HELLS  CANYON 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sections  of  the  Second 
District  of  Oregon,  and  indeed,  the  Na- 
tion, is  Wallowa  County.  This  magnifi- 
cent county,  justifiably  callea  the  "Amer- 
ican Alps,"  bordei-s  the  breathtaking 
Hells  Canyon  of  the  great  Snake  River. 
This  untamed  stretch  of  the  Snake 
River  is  the  sHbject  of  controversy 
in  my  State  because  of  conflicting  plans 
for  its  future.  On  the  one  hand,  a  com- 
bine of  public  and  private  utility  com- 
panies are  proposing,  pending  a  decision 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  to 
construct  a  new  dam  in  this  area.  Many 
of  the  residents  of  'Wallowa  Coimty  sup- 
port this  proposal  in  the  belief  that  the 
dam  will  generate  sorely  needed  eco- 
nomic development.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  Oregonians  are  seriously  con- 
cerned that  a  new  dam  would  detract 
from  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Hells 
Canyon  and  have  a  negative  effect  on 
the  ecology  of  the  river. 

Recently,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Walter  Hickel,  visited  the  Hells  Canyon 
to  see  the  situation  for  himself.  The 
visit  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  illustrious 
members  of  his  party.  Burl  Ives  and 
Arthur  Godfrey,  was  most  welcome.  The 
trip  should  have  provided  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Secretary  Hickel  to  hear 
both  sides  of  the  issue  first-hand  from 
those  most  concerned  with  the  area's 
future.  Unfortimately,  this  was  not  the 
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happy  result.  I  have  received  several 
letters  from  residents  of  Wallowa 
County,  expressing  dismay  that  despite 
their  attempts  to  meet  with  the  Secre- 
tary, they  were  turned  away.  I  insert  ex- 
cerpts from  these  letters  in  the  Record. 

I  greatly  appreciate  Secretary  Hickel's 
interest  in  the  future  of  Hells  Canyon.  I 
hope,  however,  that  he  will  not  consider 
that  his  trip  was  completely  successful. 
Looking  at  the  area  of  controversy  is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  investigation; 
listening  to  those  most  familiar  with 
the  country  is  certainly  also  a  necessary 
part  of  the  job. 

The  letters  follow: 

Union,  Orec.,  June  1,  1970. 
Congressman  Al  Ullman, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Al:  While  visiting  in  Wallowa  Coun- 
ty recently  I  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
strange  treatment  given  a  group  of  the  coun- 
ty's residents  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Walter " 
Hickel. 

Upon  learning  of  Secretary  Hickel's  sched- 
ule an  attempt  was  made  by  the  local  peo- 
ple for  an  audience  with  him  and  his  ac- 
companying celebrities.  This  request  was  de- 
nied because  Mr.  Hickel  did  not  want  any 
power  groups  present.  After  it  had  been 
adequately  explained  this  was  not  a  pow- 
er group  they  were  denied  an  audience  be- 
cause three  weeks"  notice  would  be  neces- 
sary for  a  security  clearance.  (It  is  very  In- 
teresting to  note  the  Hlckel-Oodfrey-Ives 
group  visited  with  a  group  of  Washing- 
ton State  University  students  who  were  con- 
ducting an  environmental  camp-In.  I  won- 
der If  such  a  security  check  was  made  on 
this  group.) 

It  is  most  disturbing  that  Secretary  Hickel 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  local  residents  whose 
present  and  future  depends  so  much  on  the 
decisions  made  by  government  officials.  Cer- 
tainly it  Is  a  sad  situation  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  completely  Ignores  the 
Judgment  of  the  local  residents  before  mak- 
ing his  Ill-advised  decisions.  In  my  opin- 
ion It  was  very  thoughtless  of  him  to 
completely  deny  them  an  audience. 

One  cannot  help  but  compare  this  conduct 
with  your  kindness  and  consideration  as 
demonstrated  to  the  residents  of  this  same 
area  during  your  visit  about  two  weeks  ago. 

I  have  visited  with  some  of  the  local  peo- 
ple regarding  this  situation  and  find  they 
prefer  the  judgment  of  the  residents  of  the 
area  and  their  elected  representative  in  Con- 
gress to  the  opinions  of  the  Secretary's  self- 
appointed  "experts". 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  Secretary  Hickel  was  urg- 
ing the  President  to  listen  to  the  voices  of 
the  disturbed  college  students.  I  am  quite 
perplexed  because  it  seems  he  did  not  show 
the  same  concern  for  the  rights  of  Wallow* 
County  people  to  be  heard.  Perhaps  If  we 
could  visit  with  Secretary  Hickel  himself  we 
might  better  understand  his  views. 

Of  course  there  Is  always  the  chance  some- 
one on  the  staff  may  have  been  overly  pro- 
tective and  believed  he  was  shielding  Sec- 
retary Hickel  from  too  many  citizens  de- 
manding his  attention. 

This  country  was  founded  and  has  pro- 
gressed through  the  years  under  the  sup- 
position that  government  is  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  If  our  President  believes 
this  to  be  true  he  can  do  no  less  than  ad- 
vise Secretary  Hickel  of  the  obligations  of 
his  office  to  the  people  he  Is  supposed  to 
serve,  and  Instruct  the  Secretary  to  meet 
with  a  Wallowa  County  delegation  and  listen 
to  the  views  of  the  people  most  concerned. 

Sincere  wishes  and  best  regards, 

William  (Bnx)  Cooper. 
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Wallowa  Coxtntt  Board  of  Realtors, 

May    27,  1970. 
Representative  Al  Ullman, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Al  :  As  we  lalked  this  morning  you  are 
aware  that  we  have  only  6330  people  In 
Wallowa  County  and  that  our  Income  Is  the 
lowest  per  capita  of  any  Cotmty  In  Oregon 
and  that  we  neither  have  numbers  or  wealth 
to  stop  the  rich  from  making  a  discrimina- 
tory playground  out  of  around  a  third  of  our 
C<"unty  and  keeping  any  more  Hydro  electric 
Dam  projects  from  being  built  on  the  Snake 
River.  If  we  had  the  Mountain  Sheep  or  Ap- 
palousa  Dam  built  we  would  have  enough 
power  to  ensure  a  continuing  supply  to  an 
Industrialist  that  we  have  who  has  expressed 
Interest  In  bringing  in  one  or  two  payrolls  in 
this  County.  You  know  we  have  lost  all  of 
our  Sawmills  except  one  and  may  loose  it. 

Friday  afternoon  and  evening  Mr.  Walter 
Hickel,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Arthur  God- 
frey, and  Burl  Ives  were  at  the  Lewis 
Clark  Hotel  In  Lewlston,  Idaho  prior  to  going 
up  the  Snake  River  by  boat.  Several  People 
^  asked  that  the  Wallowa  County  Board  of 
Realtors  ask  if  they  might  bring  a  cross  rep- 
resentative group  of  six  people  to  Lewlston 
and  talk  with  these  gentlemen  and  bring 
them  views  of  the  people  most  effected  by 
the  proposed  H.R.  16444.  Sen.  Packwood  pro- 
posed Hells  Canyon-Snake  National  River 
BUI.  the  8  year  no  Hydro  Development 
Moratorium  on  the  Snake  River,  and  your 
H.R.  16437  Hells  Canyon  Recreational  Area 
BUI. 

We  were  told  no  we  could  not  come  to 
talk  with  these  gentlemen  or  attend  the 
Social  Hour  or  the  Banquet.  Mr.  Floyd  Harvey 
the  man  In  charge  who  has  chartered  trips 
up  the  Snake  said  if  the  applications  were  in 
three  weeks  ago  we  may  have  been  allowed 
to  attend.  (Three  weeks  ago  no  one  here  was 
aware  of  any  forthcoming  meeting  of  this 
type)  He  said  "Wallowa  County  was  repre- 
sented, the  Governor  had  been  invited  and 
some  residents",  when  I  asked  blm  who  he 
dl-l  not  know  who  the^  were.  No  one  seems  to 
know  anyone  from  Wallowa  County  that  had 
an  invitation. 

Our  Wallowa  County  Board  of  Realtors 
composed  of  members  In  Real  Estate  and 
Affiliate  Members  from  many  interests  and 
Civic  groups  including  County  Court  voted 
against  the  two  Park  Bills  and  the  Morato- 
rium on  the  Snake  as  they  feel  any  one  of  the 
three  would  be  detrimental  to  the  economy  of 
Wallowa  County. 

Since  there  are  to  few  of  us  to  march  on 
anything  or  demand  Godfrey  or  Ives  homes 
be  turned  into  e'kclusive  playgrounds  we 
asked  all  Citizens  to  help  us  defeat  the  8 
year  Moratorium  Bill  on  the  Snake  and  the 
Park  Bills. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pearl  H.  Ingle, 
Secretary  Treasurer. 


ARE  TEAR  GAS  AND  HERBICIDES 
PERMITTED  WEAPONS? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ZablockD  and  I  discussed  in  sep- 
arate statements  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  place  before  the  Senate 
as  pledged  the  question  of  ratifying  the 
1925  Geneva  protocol.  The  protocol  pro- 
hibits the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating, 
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poisonous  or  other  gases  and  of  bac- 
teriological methods  of  warfare. 

This  delay  in  submitting  the  protocol 
to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  ap- 
pears due,  in  part,  to  the  administration's 
interpretation  of  the  protocol.  To  hold 
that  the  protocol  does  not  prohibit  the 
use  of  tear  gas  and  herbicides  in  war  is 
controversial  and  a  view  held  by  a  small 
minority  oi  the  signatories  to  the  treaty. 
This  is  pointed  out  in  the  folloviing  com- 
ment by  Jozef  Goldblat  which  appeared 
in  the  April  1970  bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists.  Mr.  Goldblat  is  presently  a 
member  dt  the  Stockholm  International 
Peace  Research  Institute  in  Stockholm. 

The  article  follows: 

Are  Tearcas  and  Herbicides  Permitteb 

Weapons? 

(By  Jozef  Goldblat) 

The  present  official  position  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  irritants  such  as  tear 
(lachrymatory)  gas,  and  chemicals  affecting 
plants  such  as  herbicides  is,  by  and  large,  as 
follows: 

1.  The  prohibition  under  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol  does  not  cover  the  use  of  tear  gas 
In  war. 

2.  The  United  States  has  been  consistently 
opposed  to  such  prohibltlcMi  ever  since  the 
question  arose. 

3.  Herbicides  are  not  covered  by  the  Geneva 
Protocol.  The  use  of  chemicals  affecting 
plants  is  not  prohibited.  It  was  never  seri- 
ously and  conclusively  discussed  In  Inter- 
national forums. 

My  purpose  here  is  to  examine  whether 
these  assertions  are  correct. 

In  1924.  a  special  Sub-Committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Temporary  Mixed  Com- 
mission was  set  up  to  study  the  effects  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  use  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons  and  to  give  the 
public  an  accurate  conception  of  the  dangers 
which  it  had  to  fear. 

The  Sub-Committee  consulted  qualified  ex- 
perts^-chemists.  physiologists  and  bacteri- 
ologists from  various  countries  Including 
FYance,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  Denmark 
and  the  United  States — and  received  au- 
thoritative opinions.  These  were  included  in 
the  report  of  the  Temporary  Mixed  Com- 
mission of  July  30.  1924,  which  stated  that 
the  agents  tised  in  chemical  warfare  could 
be  classified  according  to  their  effect  on  the 
human  body  as  (1)  Irritant  (lachrymatory, 
sneeze-producing  and  blistering)  agents,  (2) 
suffocating  or  asphyxiating  agents  and  (3) 
toxic  agents.  ■* 

The  report  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  governments  by  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  served  as  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion at  the  Conference  for  the  Supervision 
of  the  International  Trade  In  Arms  and  Am- 
munition and  in  Implements  of  War.  con- 
vened at  Geneva  on  May  4,  1925.  No  objection 
was  voiced  at  that  time  to  prohibiting  chemi- 
cal warfare  in  the  sense  given  It  by  the  Tem- 
porary Mixed  Commission,  and  as  classified 
by  that  Commission. 

On  June  17.  1925,  the  Conference  adopted 
the  Protocol  prohibiting  the  use  in  war  of 
asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases,  and 
of  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare.  Since 
asphyxiating  and  poisonous  gases  were  spe- 
cifically mentioned,  the  word  "other"  could 
refer  only  to  the  third  remaining  category  of 
chemical  agents,  namely  Irritant  agents. 

The  first  public  controversy  about  tear  gas 
started  on  December  2,  1930,  at  the  twen- 
tieth meeting  of  the  Sixth  Session  (Second 
Part)  of  the  League  of  Nations  Preparatory 
Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence, with  the  presentation  of  a  memoran- 
dum by  the  British  Delegation.  Referring  to 
the  English  text  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925,  it  said:   "Basing  Itself  on  this  English 
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text,  the  British  Government  hAve  taken  the 
view  that  the  use  of  'other'  gai  es.  Including 
lachrymatory  gases  was  prohibited 

The   French   stand,   made   k^own 
same  day.  was  even  more  ca' 
special  note  the  French  Delegation 

I.  All    the   texts   at   present 
proposed  In  regard  to  the  prohjbitlon 
use    In   war   of    asphyxiating, 
similar   gases   are   Identical.   Ir 
delegation's  opinion,  they  appl  r 
employed  with  a  view  to  toxic 
human  organism,  whether  the 
action  are  a  more  or  less  tempotery 
of   certain   mucous   membrane 
thev  cause  serious  or  even  fatal 
'  il.     The     French     military 
which  refer  to  the  undertaking 
for  warfare  (gaz  de  combat)  s 
procity.   classify   such   gases 
blistering.   Irritant   and   polsorjous 
general,    and  define  Irritant 
causing  tears,  sneezing,  etc. 

III.  The    French    Governmint 
considers  that  the  use  of  lachrymatory 
is  covered  by  the  prohibition 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  or 
the  draft  Convention. 

"The  fact  that,  for  the 
ternal  order,  the  police,  when 
offenders    against    the    law.    sAmet 
various  appliances,  discharging 
cannot.  In  the  French  delegat^ 
be  adduced   in  a  discussion 
since  the  Protocol  or  Conventldn 
relates  only  to  the  use  of  pois<  nous 
lar  gases  in  war." 

The  fact  that  the  ban  on 
gases  had  been  Included  in  th 
tary  regulations  shows  that  this 
ernment  never  entertained  an^ 
the  applicability  to  such  gases 
Protocol,  which  it  was  the  first 
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Dim3iENT  vi:rsio>43 
The  dispute  was  ostensibly 
discrepancy  between  the  Prenc^ 
versions   of   the    text    of   the 
French  word  ■'slmllaires"  (wl 
gases  I     appeared    in    the 
"other."  Thus  the  French  v 
seemed   more   restrictive   thai 
However,  the  French 
word  "slmllaires" — and  It  Is 
tion    which    must    be 
and  therefore  authoritative — Is 
embracing.    In   this   particula  - 
laires"  has  the  same  meaning 

Neither  was  there  any  doubjt 
of  other  speakers   at   the 
the  Commission  as  to  the 
Interpretation  given   in   the 
randum,  namely  that  the  us< 
was  prohibited  by  the  Protocc  1 
only  exception  was  the  U.S. 
Hugh  Gibson,  who  said  that 
considerable  hesitation  on  th« 
governments  to  bind  ihemsel  v 
from  the  use  In  war.  against 
agencies  which  they  have 
time  use  against  their  own 
this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  t 
sion.  accepted  by  the  U.S. 
and  containing   the   term   " 
lend  Itself  to  ambiguity.  If 
signing    the    Geneva    Protoccfl 
States  had  wished  to  restrict 
to  lethal  gases,  it  would  have 
ploy  an  appropriate  term  in 

In  any  event,  this  was,  to 
the  only  official  U.S.  statemei^ 
an    international    audience 
possibility  of  use  of  tear  ga^ 
American   tnx^M  got  Involv 
nam  hoetllltles.  A  mere 
1930.    which   the    United   St 
subsequently  discarded,  took 
ad   hoc   argument  36  years 
U.S.  representative  at  the 
General  Assembly  spoke  about 
of  tear  gas  In  Vietnam 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TXAB   CAS    BANNED 

The  record  shows  that  after  December  1930 
a  number  of  conclusions  reached  and  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  League  of  Nations 
bodies  confirmed  that  tear  gas  was  Included 
m  the  category  of  banned  weapons.  The 
United  States  was  no  longer  opposed  to  such 
an  interpretation  of  the  prohibition  of  chem- 
ical warfare  and  repeatedly  stated  that  it  was 
against  the  use  of  tear  gas  In  war. 

Further  debate  was  concerned  neither  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  Protocol,  which  was 
clear  to  all.  nor  with  altering  Its  meaning, 
but  rather  with  the  strengthening  of  Its  pro- 
visions by  extending  the  ban  to  cover  the 
very  pKJssesslon  of  chemical  weapons. 

Divergencies  arose  only  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  manufacture.  Im- 
port and  export  of  substances  suitable  both 
for  peaceful  and  warlike  purposes.  Including 
tear  gas,  should  and  could  be  forbidden,  or 
at  least  restricted  within  the  framework  of 
the  then  contemplated  prohibition  of  prep- 
arations for  chemical  warfare.  No  one  denied 
the  right  to  use  tear  gas  In  time  of  peace 
for  police  operations. 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference  in  its  Report  of  May  31. 
1932.  Included  In  the  definition  of  chemical 
weapons  all  substances  having  a  harmful 
effect.  No  account  was  taken  of  the  degree 
of  harmfulness  of  these  substances.  The 
Committee  accepted  the  U.S.  view  that  the 
use  of  lachrymatory  gases  for  police  purposes 
could  not  be  open  to  any  objection,  but  was 
of  the  opinion  that  lachrymatory  gases 
should  not  be  considered  separately  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  use  In  warfare. 

Resolution  I  submitted  by  the  Committee 
to  the  General  Commission  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference  contained  the  declaration 
that  "there  should  be  Included  In  qualitative 
disarmament  the  use.  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
juring an  adversary,  of  all  natural  or  syn- 
thetic noxious  substances,  whatever  their 
state,  whether  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous,  wheth- 
er toxic,  asphyxiating,  lachrymatory.  Irritant, 
vesicant,  or  capable  in  any  way  of  producing 
harmful  effects  on  the  human  or  animal  or- 
ganism, whatever  tue  method  of  their  use." 
(Qualitative  disarmament  meant  absolute 
prohibition  of  certain  categories  of  weapons.) 
On  June  27,  1932,  in  the  General  Commis- 
sion, the  American  representative  read  out  a 
statement  of  the  instructions  Issued  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover  to  the  US.  Delegation  to  the  Dis- 
armament Conference.  The  program  of  dis- 
armament presented  to  the  Conference  in- 
cluded a  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  all 
chemical  warfare. 

On  November  8.  1932.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  on  the  report,  submitted  earlier 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
In  the  Bureau  of  the  Conference.  US.  Repre- 
sentative Wilson  said:  "There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  Its  I  tear  gas|  use  in  time  of  war.  but 
the  U.S.  Delegation  would  have  difficulty  in 
undertaking  to  give  up  the  preparation  and 
employment  of  this  gas  for  local  police  pur- 
poses "  He  also  suggested  the  inclusion  in  the 
report  of  a  provision  authorizing  the  training 
of  the  police  In  the  use  of  gas  for  local  police 
purposes.  (It  was  taken  for  grantee  that  the 
training  of  armed  forces  in  the  use  of  tear 
gas  should  be  forbidden.) 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  in  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Chemical.  Bacterial  and 
Incendiary  Weapons,  meeting  in  November 
and  December  of  1932,  the  US.  representa- 
tive said  that  the  American  government  was 
willing  to  forego  the  use  of  lachrymatory 
substances  for  military  purposes  In  war  time. 
While  therefore  In  favor  of  prohibition  In  this 
sense,  the  U.S.  representative  urged  that  the 
use  of  lachrymatory  gases  for  police  purposes 
and  for  protecting  private  property  should  be 
permitted.  He  felt  that  special  regulations 
could  be  Introduced  which  would  prevent 
abuse. 

The  French  delegate  then  drew  attention 
to    the    difficulty    of   regulating    the    use   of 
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lachrymatory  substances.  Thus,  for  Instance, 
a  lachrymatory  substance  used  even  before 
World  War  I  by  the  French  police  In  arrest- 
ing dangerous  criminals,  was  used  for  charg- 
ing asphyxiating  shells  during  the  war.  He 
stressed  that  In  strong  doses  or  when  used 
under  certain  conditions,  all  lachrymatory 
gases  could  be  poisonous,  and  some  were  even 
poisonous  In  small  doses. 

The  Committee  suggested  that.  In  order  to 
avoid  abuse,  a  State  wishing  to  use  lachryma- 
tory substances  should  be  compelled  to  In- 
form the  Permanent  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion. It  should  state  the  substances  used,  the 
implements  which  It  propo6ed  to  employ  and 
their  number.  The  Commission  would  ex- 
amine the  question  whether  there  was  any 
disproportion  between  the  arms  notified  and 
police  requirements. 

The  U.S.  Delegation  did  not  object  to  the 
above  suggestion.  At  the  January  1933  meet- 
ing of  the  Bureau  of  the  Conference,  It  ques- 
tioned the  requirement  of  submitting  a  list 
of  lachrymatory  substances  and  appliances, 
as  imposing  an  extremely  arduous  task,  but 
it  was  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  restric- 
tions. 

D.K.    CONVENTION 

The  United  Kingdom  Draft  Convention, 
submitted  to  the  General  Commission  of 
the  Disarmament  Conference  on  March  16, 
1933.  contained  the  following  provision:  "The 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
shall  apply  to  the  use,  by  any  method  what- 
soever, for  the  purpose  of  injuring  an  ad- 
versary, of  any  natural  or  synthetic  sub- 
stance harmful  to  the  human  or  animal  or- 
ganism, whether  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous,  such 
as  toxic,  asphyxiating,  lachrymatory,  Ir- 
ritant or  vesicant  substances." 

It  also  stated:  "The  High  Contracting 
Parties  shall  Inform  the  Permanent  Disarma- 
ment Commission  of  the  lachrymatory  sub- 
stances Intended  to  be  used  by  their  authori- 
ties for  police  operations  as  well  as  of  the 
number  of  the  various  appliances  by  means 
of  which  they  are  to  be  utilized." 

No  opposition  was  voiced  by  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gation to  the  first  provision.  With  regard  to 
the  second,  the  United  States  proposed  the 
following  amendment:  "The  High  Contract- 
ing Parties  undertake  to  inform  the  Perma- 
nent Disarmament  Commission  annually  of 
the  lachrymatory  substances  used  by  their 
Governmental  agencies  or  Instrumentalities 
for  police  operations,  as  well  as  of  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  various  appliances 
by  which  the  said  lachrymatory  substances 
are  utilized." 

The  proposed  change  again  confirmed  the 
readiness  of  the  US.  government  to  accept 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  tear  gas  even  for 
internal    police   operations. 

Thus  there  is  strong  evidence  that  what- 
ever changes  It  might  have  still  undergone, 
the  Draft  Convention,  when  adopted,  would 
have  Included  clauses  explicitly  prohibiting 
the  use  of  lachrymatory  gas  in  war. 

PLANTS    AND    ANIMALS 

The  above  may  apply  to  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals harmful  to  plants. 

In  its  Report  of  May  31.  1932.  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Disarmament  Conference 
stated  that  the  prohibition  should  extend 
not  merely  to  substances  harmful  to  human 
beings,  but  to  those  harmful  to  animals.  The 
Committee  explained  that  no  special  reference 
was  made  to  vegetables  because  It  was  felt 
that  In  practice  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
employ,  for  the  purpose  of  damaging  vege- 
tables, substances  which  were  not  also  harm- 
ful to  human  beings  or  animals,  or  which 
were  not  likely  to  make  the  vegetables  harm- 
ful to  them. 

The  statement  based  on  the  level  of  science 
of  the  early  thirties  can  hardly  be  inter- 
preted as  permitting  the  use  of  substances 
harmful  only  to  plants.  Any  doubt  on  the 
subject  will  be  dispelled  on  reading  Resolu- 
tion II  adopted  by  the  said  Committee  with 
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regard  to  bacteriological  weapons.  The  Com- 
mittee  declared: 

That  all  methods  for  the  projection,  dis- 
charge, or  dissemination  In  any  manner.  In 
places  Inhabited  or  not,  of  pathogenic  mi- 
crobes In  whatever  phase  they  may  be  (viru- 
lent or  capable  of  becoming  so),  or  of  filter- 
passing  vlnises,  or  of  Infected  substances, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them 
Into  contact  with  human  beings,  animals 
or  plants,  or  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  any 
of  the  latter  in  any  Indirect  manner — for  ex- 
ample, by  polluting  the  atmosphere,  water, 
foodstuffs,  or  any  other  objects — should  be 
Included  In  qualitative  disarmament. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously: 
the  United  States  was  a  member.  It  would 
follow  by  straight  analogy  that  the  use  of 
chemicals  to  destroy  plants  of  the  adversary 
was  never  considered  permissible. 

The  aim  of  all  the  discussions  on  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons  was  to  prevent 
the  use  of  weapons  directed  solely  against 
living  organisms.  Certain  recently  developed 
chemicals  capable  of  damaging  plants,  even 
though  harmless  to  i>eople  or  animals,  were 
unknown  when  the  question  was  before  the 
League  of  Nations.  But  it  cein  be  assumed 
that  if  they  had  existed,  they  would  have 
been  explicitly  banned.  What  mattered  was 
the  target — men,  animals,  plants — Irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  means  used  were  chemi- 
cal or  bacteriological. 

More  recent  history  has  confirmed  this 
approach.  Protocol  No.  Ill,  modifying  and 
completing  the  Brussels  Treaty  of  1948,  which 
was  signed  by  the  Members  of  the  Western 
European  Union  In  October  1964,  defined 
chemical  wet^Kins  as  "any  eqtilpment  or  ap- 
paratus expressly  designed  to  use,  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  the  asphyxiating,  toxic.  Irri- 
tant, paralysant,  growth-regulating,  antl- 
lubrlcatlng  or  catalysing  properties  of  any 
chemical  substance."  The  term  "irrltank" 
has  all  along  been  understood  to  Include 
tear  gas.  The  term  "growth-regulating"  can 
apply  only  to  plants. 

The  preceding  analysis  seems  to  provide 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  ban  on  the  use 
of  Irritants  such  as  tear  gas  and  chemicals 
affecting  plants  such  as  herbicides  consti- 
tutes i>art  and  parcel  of  the  rule  of  Inter- 
national law   prohibiting  chemical  warfare. 

The  opinion  prevailing  in  the  United  Na- 
tions was  best  expressed  by  the  UJI.  Secre- 
tary-General. In  his  foreword  to  the  report 
on  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and 
the  effects  of  their  possible  use,  Issued  In 
1969,  he  urged  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  "to  make  a  clear  affirmation  that  the 
prohibition  contained  In  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col applies  to  the  use  In  war  of  all  chemical, 
bacteriological  and  biological  agents  (In- 
cluding tear  gas  and  other  harassing  agents) , 
which  now  exist  or  may  be  developed  in 
the  future." 


NO    BETTTER    WAY   TO    GET   PACTS 
THAN  BY   PERSONAL  VISIT 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   KEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  better  way  to  have  an  understanding 
of  problems  in  the  field  than  to  go  to  the 
scene  and  see  for  yourself,  talk  with  the 
people,  talk  with  local  experts,  and  ob- 
tain a  true  feeling  of  the  atmosphere. 

Millard  C.  Browne,  editor  of  the  edi- 
torial page  for  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Even- 
ing News,  has  just  returned  frcwn  a  tour 
of  the  Far  East,  in  which  he  visited  sev- 
eral key  countries. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Browne  is  a  distinguished  editor 
and  columnist  who  has  won  many 
awards  for  his  perceptive  writing  on 
matters  of  local,  national,  and  interna- 
tional concern. 

His  trip  to  the  Far  East  has  given  him 
an  Insight  into  the  difQcult  international 
problems  of  that  area  with  which  our 
country  has  become  so  intimately  con- 
cerned. 

No  matter  how  many  books  you  read, 
no  matter  how  many  periodicals  you 
study,  no  matter  how  many  television 
reports  you  watch,  it  is  only  by  on-the- 
spot  study  and  reporting  that  you  can 
obtain  the  real  feel  of  the  conditions  and 
understand  the  complexities  of  the  geog- 
raphy, of  the  economics,  of  the  politics, 
and  of  the  national  spirit  of  a  commu- 
nity, a  state,  or  county. 

^  VALtTE    or   PERSONAL    VtSTT 

Mr.  Browne  has  set  a  fine  example  for 
his  profession  by  taking  the  time  to  make 
this  personal  visit  to  the  Far  East.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  value  this  in- 
formation will  be  to  himself  and  his 
readers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Browne  already  has 
a  national  reputation  in  the  field  of 
journalism,  having  been  a  repeated  re- 
cipient of  honors  from  the  Freedom 
Foundation.  He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  In 
1942,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Pu- 
litzer Prize  jury  for  newspaper  competi- 
tion. 

He  is  a  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
and  as  a  longtime  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  he  helped  to  found  the  Buffalo 
area  chapter  in  1966  and  was  its  first 
president. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  Right-to-Know  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

He  has  been  with  the  Buffalo  E\'ening 
News  since  1944.  became  its  chief  edi- 
torial writer  in  1953,  and  recently  was 
elevated  to  the  position  of  editor  of  the 
editorial  page.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Browne 
has  begun  a  perceptive  series  of  articles 
on  his  trip,  and  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  first  two  in  the  series: 

Wealtbt  Hono  Kono  la  Dazzling  bttt 

JITTERT   IN   EIAST-WEST   MARIUAGB 

(By  Millard  C.   Browne) 

(Note. — ^The  News  editorial  page  editor  has 
just  returned  from  the  International  Press 
Institute  Assembly  in  Hong  Kong  and  a  post- 
assembly  IPX  tour  of  Taiwan,  Korea  and 
Japan.  Here  Is  the  first  of  his  reports.) 

Hong  Kong. — A  cartoon  book  that  neatly 
captures  the  sights  and  sounds  of  this  vast, 
bustling,  sjjectacular  shoppers'  and  shop- 
keepers' paradise  of  the  Far  East  sums  It  up 
In  one  neat  phrase : 

"Hong  Kong  is  a  money-splendored 
thing." 

It  Is  that  Indeed.  Despite  Inflation  and  an 
ever-rising  flood  of  tourism.  Hong  Kong  re- 
mains the  world's  most  fabulous  shopping 
mart.  It  has  one  of  the  world's  most  spec- 
tacular harbors,  and  it  is  still  a  most 
dazzling  place  for  bug-eyed  sightseeing. 

But  Hong  Kong  Is  also,  at  another  level, 
a  great  marriage  of  convenience  between  the 
free  world  and  Communist  China.  It  Is  not 
only  where  East  meets  West  culturally  and 
commercially,  but  It  Is  also  a  great  two-way 
window  for  Red  China  to  peer  out  at  the 
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rest  of  us.  and  for  the  outside  world  to  peek 
as  best  it  can  Into  mainland  China. 

"CHINA   WATCHINC" 

Diplomatically  and  Journalistically,  this 
has  long  been  the  No.  1  listening  post  for  In- 
formation about  Communist  China,  the  No.  1 
headquarters  for  the  highly  specialized  pro- 
fession  known   as  "China  watching." 

What  Impresses  even  the  casual  tourist, 
however.  Is  how  bold  and  blatant  Red 
China's  presence  has  become  In  this  capital- 
ist merchants'  heaven.  Right  In  the  heart  of 
Hong  Kong,  Communist  Chinese  run  their 
own  schools  and  propaganda  movies.  And  In 
the  midst  of  the  Kowloon  tourist  center,  be- 
tween the  swank  Peninsula  Hotel  and  Its 
newer  sister,  the  Hong  Kong,  one  can  spend 
a  fascinated  hour  Just  wandering  through 
a  great  shopping  arcade  called  "China  Arts 
and  Crafts  Ltd." 

Here  the  smiling  visage  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  his  revolutionary  exhortations,  blazoned 
In  red,  stare  at  one  from  nearly  every  pil- 
lar. Here  may  be  purchased — at  prices  com- 
petitive with  any  Hong  Kong  capitalist — 
every  kind  of  Chinese  artware  from  antique 
to  modem. 

NEW-STTLE  GOODS 

A  few  years  ago,  Americans  had  to  be- 
ware of  such  lures,  for  nothing  could  be 
brought  through  customs  without  a  certifi- 
cate proving  origin  elsewhere  than  main- 
land China.  But  the  Nixon  administration 
has  now  somewhat  eased  this  edict,  so  shop- 
pers may  buy  at  least  the  trinkets  that 
catch  their  eye. 

What  they  wUl  quickly  notice  in  this 
Peking  showplace,  however.  Is  that  most  of 
the  goods  have  been  restyled  In  the  revolu- 
tionary manner.  In  place  of  familiar  lotus 
bloesom  figurines  or  jade  Buddbas,  one  w.U 
find  jade-carved  Chinese  peasants  striking 
heroic  poses,  or  a  beautifully  carved  and  In- 
layed  lacquer  chest  with  a  worker  astride 
a  tractor,  telling  no  doubt  the  story  of  Mao's 
revolution. 

And  In  the  book  department,  one  will  find 
36  (count  'em)  neat  stacks  of  "Quotations 
from  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung,"  each  pub- 
lished In  a  different  language — from  Swa- 
hlll   and  Senegalese  to  Thai  and  Nepalese. 

FABTTLODS  VITW 

For  all  Its  accent  on  the  dollar  ($1  U.S. 
equals  (6  HK).  Hong  Kong  Is,  to  any  tour- 
ist, a  many-splendored  thing  with  or  with- 
out money.  The  view,  from  almost  anywhere. 
Is  fabulous — whether  circling  In  for  a  land- 
ing, or  seeing  Hong  Kong  (Victoria)  Island 
silhouetted  across  the  harbor  from  Kow- 
loon, or  seeing  the  Kowloon  side  from  Hong 
Kong. 

The  picturesque  harbor  Itself  is  one  of 
the  endlessly  fascinating  sights,  with  Its 
junks  and  sampans,  ferries  and  freighters, 
tugboats  and  passenger  liners  all  criss-cross- 
ing every  which  way  In  an  ever-shifting 
kalledoscope — marred  only  by  drifts  of  smog 
created  by  the  newly-motorized  Junks. 

TEEMING  STREETS 

Seen  casually  from  the  harbor,  both  Kow- 
loon and  Hong  Kong  look  like  very  modern, 
western  metropolises,  except  for  neon-bla- 
zoned Chinese  characters  on  many  of  the 
towering  office  buildings.  But  traveling 
through  the  streets,  one  quickly  discovers 
that,  for  all  of  Its  very  BrIUsh  facade.  Hong 
Kong  is  at  heart  a  swarming  mass  of  Chi- 
nese humanity. 

A  Sunday  stroll  from  the  top  of  famous 
Cat  Street  down  Ladder  Street  through 
alleyways  bustling  with  literally  thousands 
of  Chinese  shops  Is  enough  to  make  one 
wonder  If  this  can  be  the  same  world  one 
saw  from  the  harbc».  Only  after  a  thorough 
saturation  In  the  sights  and  smells,  the 
clatter  and  clutter  of  these  unbelievably 
crowded  native  streets  do  the  population 
statistics  begin  to  make  sense. 
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They  describe  today's  Hong 
mvinlty    of    more    than  4    : 
seven  times  as  many  as  lived 
Only  about  40.000  are  British; 
cent  are  Chinese.  That  Is  for  the 
Colony   which   embraces   236 
part   of   the   mainland   known 
Territories. 

Hong  Kong  depends  for  Its  v 
of  course,  on  water  and  food  11 
into  Red  China.  BrlUlns  99 
China  for  the  New  Territories 
expire  in  another  27  years.  So 
been    invested    there.    Including 
Ing  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
from  the  mainland,  could   the< 
vert  to  Peking  control  in  anothe  : 

BUBBLE    COULD    BURST 

But  none  of  Hong  Kong's  bus  f 
bankers  or  tailors  seems  to  be 
sleep  over  that  prospect.  For  II 
were  not  a  "marriage  of  conv- 
which  suits  Red  China  as  m 
the  Western-oriented  tourist 
terests — the  whole  bubble  cou 
night,  and  everyone  here  knows 

The  fact  Is  that  Communist 
many   advantages  from   letting 
thrive  as  It  is — Including  abou  i 
total  dollar  exchange.   So   Hon; ; 
Unues  one  of   the  great  free 
world. 

And  If  the  bargains  aren't 
they  were  a  few  years 
suredly  are  not — don't  blame  it 
munlsts.  For  they're  competing 
ing  their  bit  to  drive  prices 
rather  on  your  millions  of 
who  have  shopped  so  greedily 
now  cost  you  about  two-thirdj 
have  a  good  suit  made  here  as 
to  buy  It  off  the  rack  at  a  "    ' 
Buffalo. 
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Chiang  Retains  Dream, 
RHETORIC  In  More  Rel 
(By  Millard  C 

Taipei.     Taiwan. — This 
which  the  first   Portuguese  e 
Formosa  but  the  Chinese  call 
SO  peaceful  and  prosperous, 
generally  seem  so  happy,  thai 
forget  lU  q)eclal  significance 
capital   of   an   aging  Free   Ct 
government  which  has  now  11 
20  years  in  exile. 

Most  of  Taiwan's  14  million 
weren't    even   born   when 
brought  the  tattered  and  beate  n 
his  mainland  army  here  to  rf^"" 
other  round  In  the  Chinese  ci 
never  for  a  moment  admitted 

He  has  kept  his  dream  of 
quest  of  the  mainland  alive 
But  now.  with  Chiang  hlmse!  f 
middle  SOs  and   his  old 
turned  into  road-builders 
reaucrats.  It's  a  much  mellower 
It  was  even  a  dozen  years  ago 

COITLS    BX     MISLEAD' 

To   a   hasty   visitor   whose 
change  are  based  on  only  o 
ous   visit   m    1958.   a  sense  ol 
easMy   be   misleading.   But 
we've  seen   In  Taiwan   and 
the   officials   seem   made   mor  • 
than  then. 

Gone  are  the  fierce  threati 
attack  on  the  mainland  an<i 
aura  of  military  prepardness 
Is  a  dUUnctly  clvlUan  air  of 
perlty — but  with  a  seeming  x 
uneasiness  as  If  the  present 
little  too  good  to  remain  true. 

For   our   touring 
stltute  group  ot  editors  and 
40    free    wot^ld    countries    f 
himself  struck  the  keynote 
tea  reception.  Standing  erect 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

as  a  com-      the  bald  generalissimo  challenged  the  world 
million    people,     press  to  compare  every  aspect  of  life  In  the 
m  1945.      "model  province  of  Taiwan  "  with  conditions 
on  the  mainland. 

OrrERS  COMPARISON 

"We  know,"  he  said,  "the  people  on  the 
mainland  are  fully  convinced  the  day  Is  com- 
ing when  we  shall  return.  All  we  have  done 
here  in  20  years  Is  In  preparation.  We  have 
built  Taiwan  as  a  model  province  for  the  new 
China,  attuned  to  the  three  principles  of  peo- 
ples— nationalism,  democracy  and  liveli- 
hood." 

He  Invited  comparison  with  Mao's  regime 
on  each  count,  noting  repeatedly  the  "sharp 
contrast"  between  conditions  on  Taiwan  and 
the  way  Mao  had  destroyed  Chinese  national 
customs  and  traditions  In  favor  of  Interna- 
tionalism; how  Mao  had  used  his  so-called 
"new  democracy"  to  deprive  the  p>eople  of  all 
liberty  In  order  to  manipulate  them  for  the 
regime's  power,  and  how  he  had  undermined 
the  peoples  livelihood  by  depriving  them  of 
all  personal  freedom  of  action  and  movement. 
Chiang  posed  the  Issue  as  "tyrannical  gov- 
t.  ernment   vs.  a  government   of  benevolence" 

China  draws      and  concluded:   "Only  a  government  of  be- 
Hong   Kong      nevolence  will  reach  the  hearts  of  men."  His 
half  of  its     hope  of  free  China  eventually  returning  to 
Kong  con-      the  mainland,  he  emphasized — in  "sharp  con- 
:itles  ol   the     trast "  with  the  language  his  regime  was  us- 
ing   12    years   ago — rests    "not    primarily   on 
military  force  but  on  political  force  as  well  as 
our  national  culture  and  spirit." 

WORRISOME   WEDGE 

While  a  part  of  the  IPI  group  spent  one 
day  Inspecting  the  small  heavily-armed  and 
often-shelled  Island  of  Quemoy.  Just  oft  the 
China  coast,  the  rest  were  flown  to  see  the 
magnificent  new  highway  cut  Into  the  sides 
of  the  solid  marble  cliffs  of  Taroko  Gorge 
near  the  east-coast  village  of  Huallon. 
The  highway,  an  engineering  marvel,  had 
SoiTENS  been  built  In  three  years  by  retired  soldiers— 

Taiwan  that  Is.  by  the  veterans  of  Chiangs  famous 

"aging  army."  The  ex-soldlers  from  the  main- 
land have  been  put  to  work  on  many  such 
special  clvlllan-type  enterprises.  One  we  vis- 
ited is  a  large  marble  quarry  and  plant  where 
several  hundred  veterans  turn  out  polished 
marble  craft  Items. 

Underlying  the  emphasis  on  veterans  re- 
employment Is  some  obvious  anxiety  about 
the  wedge  which  mainland  Communist  prop- 
aganda keeps  trying  to  drive  between  the 
native  Taiwanese  and  the  mainland  Chinese 
refugees  who  still  seem  to  hold  most  top  Jobs 
In  the  Free  China  government. 

CHIANG  DETENSrVE? 

Chiang  himself  referred  somewhat  defen- 
sively to  the  problem,  terming  the  "so-called 
Formosa  Independence  movement"  as  "one 
of  the  most  ulterior  "  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda efforts.  The  Chinese  on  Taiwan,  he 
Insisted,  "are  all  one  people — Just  ask  any 
Villager  or  shopkeeper." 

While  that  was  a  fairly  safe  challenge, 
since  we  were  all  leaving  the  next  morning 
and  most  of  our  English-speaking  guides 
were  malnlanders  anyway,  some  "Old  China 
hands"  traveling  with  us  thought  that  on 
this  point  Chiang  was  protesting  a  bit  too 
much.  They  had  no  doubt  that  tensions  be- 
tween Taiwanese  and  mainland  Chinese  did 
exist,  nor  that  most  key  figures  in  the  na- 
tional government  were  malnlanders. 

As  for  the  broader  challenge  to  compare 
life  under  Chiang  with  life  under  Mao.  our 
group  of  free-world  Journalists  obviously  had 
no  credentials  for  attempting  an  objective 
evaluation,  since  Peking  has  Issued  no  com- 
parable visas  or  invitations. 

MORE  SECURE 

Press   In-  All  one  can  say.  on  the  basis  of  a  two-day 

dublishers  from  guided  glimpse  of  Taiwan,   Is  that  civilian 

Kai-shek  life  seems  quite  relaxed  and  prosperous.  Also 

an  hour-long  the  old  Chinese  culture  Is  very  much  In  evl- 

and  sprightly,  dence,   whether   In  neatly   walled   and   gar- 
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dened  city  neighborhoods  or  In  the  self-con- 
tained and  tidy  villages  we  saw.  It  was  almost 
impressively  on  display  at  the  National 
Palace  Museum,  a  magnificent  and  ultra- 
modern Taipei  showplace. 

While  the  military  U  still  much  In  evi- 
dence, the  signs  of  a  police  state  are  much 
less  so  than  this  writer  remembered  them 
In  1958.  Chiang  himself  was  conspicuously 
guarded,  as  was  the  long  road  to  the  beauti- 
ful Sun-Yat-sen  memorial  palace  where  we 
met  him — but  no  more  so  than  the  Secret 
Service  guard  which  typically  surrounds  our 
President. 

All  In  all,  this  Independent  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Taiwan  seems  both  more  secure  than 
It  once  did,  and  less  likely  to  try  any  foolish 
military  escapades  against  the  mainland. 
But  what  win  happen  after  both  Chiang  and 
Mao  depart  Is  another  question.  They  are  the 
last  of  the  World  War  II  power  figures  still 
standing  on  the  world  stage.  They  cant  have 
very  long  to  go,  and  neither  China,  na- 
tionalist or  Communist,  will  be  the  same 
without  them. 
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HELP  FOR  COMMERCIAL 
FISHERMEN 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1970 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
covery in  April  of  extraordinary  amounts 
of  lethal  chemical  mercury  in  fish 
catches  in  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie 
has  further  dramatized  both  the  costU- 
ness  and  essential  inequity  of  water  pol- 
lution. The  health  hazard  posed  by  the 
dumping  of  mercury-laden  industrial 
wastes  into  lake  waters  led  to  banning  of 
commercial  fishing  in  these  waters  by 
Canadian,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  authori- 
ties, followed  later  by  the  granting  of 
permission  to  fish  under  severely  re- 
stricted conditions,  including  the  confis  • 
cation  of  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  of 
contaminated  fish. 

The  impact  of  these  events  on  hun- 
dreds of  hardy  souls  who  engage  in  lake 
fishing  for  their  livelihood  has  been 
nothing  less  than  catastrophic  and  even 
more  widespread  injury  to  commercial 
fishermen — through  no  fault  of  their 
own— is  likely  because  of  the  pollution 
of  oiu'  waters  which  we  have  permitted 
and  continue  to  permit.  Even  with  vigor- 
ous pollution  abatement  programs  and 
strict  enforcement  of  water  quality 
standards,  we  can  expect  more  fishery 
failures  in  a  number  of  domestic  fishing 
areas  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
partial  reimbursement  for  losses  incurred 
by  commercial  fishermen  as  a  result  of 
restrictions  imposed  on  domestic  com- 
mercial fishing  by  a  State  or  the  Federal 
Goverrunent,  because  of  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  the  aquatic  environment. 
Specifically,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
grant  program  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  help  com- 
mercial fishermen  meet  the  usual  busi- 
ness expenses  which,  but  for  the  eco- 
nomic loss  caused  by  the  imposition  of 
restrictions,  they  ordinarily  would  be  able 
to  meet.  The  formula  providing  for  pay- 
ments not  to  exceed  70  percent  of  lost 
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earnings  parallels  that  which  Canadian 
fishermen  have  received  from  their  gov- 
ernment in  the  past  and  which  is  again 
available  as  a  result  of  restrictions  ad- 
versely affecting  their  fishing  activities  in 
the  Great  Lakes  stemming  from  the  re- 
cent mercury  contamination. 

In  accepting  a  grant  imder  the  pro- 
gram, a  commercial  fisherman  would  as- 
sign to  the  Secretary  all  rights  to  recover 
damages  against  any  party  for  commit- 
ting or  failing  to  commit  acts  which  re- 
sulted in  the  imposition  of  restrictions. 
Any  damages  recovered  by  the  Secretary 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  grant  and 
the  administrative  expenses  of  recovery 
would  be  paid  to  the  fishermen.  This  pro- 
vision, it  should  be  noted,  would  not  only 
increase  the  likelihood  of  collection  of 
damages  from  the  polluter  but  would 
make  the  entire  program  largely  self- 
liquidating. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  $4  million  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  of 
$5  million  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  equity  requires  prompt 
passage  of  this  measure.  A  variety  of  as- 
sistance programs  are  offered  to  almost 
every  segment  of  our  economic  com- 
mtmity  to  help  alleviate  distress  from 
natural  and  other  forms  of  disasters  but. 
as  Secretary  Hickle  advises,  no  Federal 
support  is  presently  available  to  help 
commercial  fishermen  cope  with  the  con- 
sequences of  industrial  and  other  forms 
of  pollution  that  poison  our  waters,  de- 
stroy the  fish,  and  deprive  self-respecting 
men  of  the  opportunity  to  pursue  their 
livelihood.  t 


GAS  SUPPLY  -WOULD  RISE  WITH 
PRICE  HIKE 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  to  the 
House  on  May  27  relative  to  the  serious 
shortage  of  natural  gas. 

This  problem  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion again  this  week  when  a  major  in- 
dustry at  Massilon  was  unable  to  obtain 
gas  to  supply  a  new  plant  addition.  The 
industry  must  choose  between  expansion 
using  another  kind  of  fuel  or  moving  to 
another  location.  What  this  means  in 
terms  of  our  economy  should  be  obvious. 
It  also  has  meaning  in  relation  to  the 
problem  of  pollution  control.  Industries 
that  wish  to  do  their  part  for  the  en- 
vironment by  changing  to  natural  gas  are 
not  able  to  do  so  in  Ohio. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  which  sheds  some  light 
on  the  situation,  and  I  wish  to  include 
it  with  my  remarks,  as  follows : 
Gas  Supply  Would  Rise  With  Price  Hiks 

A  sizable  and  Immediate  increase  In  well- 
head prices  will  halt  the  decline  In  U.S.  re- 
serves Of  natural  gas. 

Even  so,  half  or  more  of  the  Increased  de- 
mand for  gas  between  now  and  1980  will  have 
to  be  supplied  by  supplemental  sources.  And 
these  will  be  much  more  expensive  than  pres- 
ent domestic  pipeline  gas — by  10  to  30</Mcf. 

These  were  the  main  points  in  a  "positive 
program"  for  balancing  supplies  with  demand 
presented  by  a  producer  witness  In  the  south- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

em  Louisiana  area-rate  case  before  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

Radford  L.  Shantz,  vice-president  of  Foster 
Associates  Inc..  testified  the  reserves  decline 
of  the  last  2  years  could  be  baited.  But  to 
turn  the  trick,  action  must  be  taken  quickly 
to  boost  rates,  he  warned.  Increased  incen- 
tives must  be  provided  not  only  In  southern 
Louisiana,  be  said,  but  throughout  the  U.S. 

Shantz  did  not  say  how  much  incentive  it 
will  take  to  get  the  required  drilling  turn- 
around. But  producers  are  known  to  be 
thinking  of  price  Increases  amounting  to 
several  cents/Mcf.  Specific  figures  will  be  In- 
troduced In  current  settlement  efforts  and 
In  rate-design  testimony  later  this  yettf. 

Big  supplement  needed.  Shantz  projected 
"an  optimistic  program"  of  supplemental  gas 
supplies  In  the  next  decade,  and  even  then 
said  some  potential  consumer  demand  might 
be  left  unfilled. 

By  1980.  he  estimated,  the  U.S.  may  be  de- 
pending on  supplements  for  as  much  as  6.6 
trillion  cu  ft.  This  Includes  1.6  trillion  of 
Canadian  gas  (700  bUlion  for  the  Great  Lakes 
area.  900  billion  for  the  West  Coast),  2.3 
trillion  of  foreign  LNG  (2  trillion  on  the  East 
Coast,  300  billion  on  the  West  Coast),  300 
billion  cu  ft  of  coal  gas  (all  In  the  Great 
Lakes  or  midwest  area),  and  2.4  trUUon  of 
Alaskan  gas  (1.6  trillion  In  the  Great  Lakes, 
800  billion  on  the  West  Coast) . 

The  Alaskan  volume  might  Include  some 
gas  from  Arctic  Canada,  and  covers  supplies 
shipped  by  tanker  In  the  form  of  LNG  as  well 
as  pipeline  gas.  In  addition,  the  projection 
lists  200  billion  in  "other  supplies"  needed 
that  year  if  demand  forecast  by  the  poten- 
tial requirements  committee  is  to  be  met. 
But  Shantz  doesn't  claim  to  know  where  that 
is  coming  from. 

Supplemental  supplies  will  grow  in  three 
phases,  according  to  his  estimates.  The  first 
is  from  1970  to  1972,  when  overland  imports 
from  western  Canada  will  comprise  the  total 
supply  supplement  of  base-load  gas.  This  will 
rise  from  800  billion — the  current  rate — to 
almost  1.1  trUUon  in  1972  with  a  further 
gradual  rise  to  1.6  trillion. 

The  second  phase,  1973-76,  will  see  im- 
ported LNG  make  a  big  impact,  beginning  at 
100  bUllon  in  1973  and  rising  to  1.3  trUIion 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  then  to  2.3  trillion 
4  years  later. 

The  third  phase  Is  1976-80,  with  introduc- 
tion of  Alaskan  and  perhaps  northern  Ca- 
nadian suppUes.  These  are  projected  at  500 
bilUon  in  1976.  with  annual  increases  of  400 
to  600  bUllon  the  nest  4  years. 

Supplements  by  1980  then  would  accoimt 
for  21. T~c  of  total  consumer  demand  of  30.4 
trillion  cu  ft. 

COST  OP  SUPPLEMENTS 

Cost  differentials  between  pipeline  gas  and 
Other  sources  are  controversial  matters,  and 
will  be  key  Issues  in  PPC's  decision  on  new 
rates  for  wellhead  domestic  gas. 

The  Shantz  estimates  will  probably  add 
to  the  controversy,  particularly  where  LNG 
Is  concerned.  untU  an  actual  application  be- 
fore FPC  sets  forth  firm  prices. 

Shantz  declared  foreign  LNG  to  be  "the 
best  alternative  and  most  viable  sui^le- 
mental  supply  of  gas  for  the  New  York  City 
market."  B^  mentioned  the  El  Paso  Natural 
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Gas  Co.  proposal  for  delivery  of  Algerian  LNG 
to  Columbia  Gas,  Texas  Eastern,  and  Tenneco. 

El  Paso  has  reported  the  rough  delivered 
cost  at  shipside  at  around  50-65«/Mcf.  Othtf 
sources  have  mentioned  vaporization  costs  of 
54/Mct.  Shantz,  however,  said  the  more  likely 
price  of  vaporized  Algerian  gas  delivered  at 
the  city  gate  ol  New  York  to  be  70-80r. 

This  compares  with  average  city  gate  price 
for  domestic  supplies  of  40.7»/Mcf  on  July  1, 
1968.  and  41.6</Mcf  as  of  July  1.  1969.  includ- 
ing rates  in  effect  subject  to  refund. 

So  whether  the  actual  LNG  price  turns  out 
to  be  60,  70  or  80<,  the  premium  over  current 
pipeline  gas  wlU  still  be  large.  Producers  will 
argue  that  this  leaves  plenty  of  room  for 
boosting  domestic  wellhead  prices  in  order 
to  expand  U.S.  supply  and  still  save  consum- 
ers money  over  the  chea{>es>t  alternative. 

The  best  alternative  for  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket, according  to  Shantz,  is  Canadian  gas. 
and  here  the  prices  are  better  known.  If 
pending  applications  are  ap>proved  by  U.S. 
and  Canadian  authorities  without  change. 
Canadian  gas  could  be  delivered  this  winter 
at  43c /Mcf — well  above  the  29. 1«  average  for 
domestic  gas  in  Chicago  last  July  1. 

Domestic  reserves  expansion.  The  producer 
witness  predicted  that  southern  Louisiana 
will  continue  to  lead  the  rest  of  the  nation 
in  additions  to  reaeives — it  incentives  are 
provided. 

If  this  is  done,  Shantz  said,  this  region 
could  continue  to  provide  40%  of  the  re- 
serves additions  as  it  has  over  the  past  10 
years.  This  Is  a  tall  order,  the  supply  special- 
ist acknowledged,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
only  In  one  year  have  south  Louisiana  re- 
serves additions  exceeded  8.4  trillion.  That 
was  in  1962  when  92  trillion  was  added. 

Gas  production  in  south  Louisiana,  under 
the  reserves  projections,  would  increase  from 
6.789  trillion  cu  ft  in  1969  to  8.3  trillion  in 
1975  and  9.8  trillion  in  1980. 

Shantz  started  with  an  assumed  reserves 
addition  nationally  of  21  trllUon  cu  ft  this 
year — optimistic  in  view  of  the  12  trillion  and 
8  trillion  increments  In  1968  and  1969. 

Prom  this  point,  he  said,  it  Is  possible 
that  reserves  additions  might  be  increased 
by  S'^c  /'year  given  appropriate  price  levels. 

On  this  basis,  reserves  additions  would 
reach  26.8  trillion  cu  ft  by  1975  and  34.2 
trillion  by  1980.  Even  at  that  pace,  Shantz 
pointed  out,  total  reserves  for  continental 
U.S.  would  not  regain  the  high-water  mark  of 
289  trlUon,  achieved  the  end  of  1967,  until 
the  year  1978. 

This  schedule  of  reserves  increases,  ac- 
cording to  his  calculations,  would  support 
production  increases  from  20.6  trillion  cu  ft 
in  1969  to  22.3  trUUon  In  1971.  But,  If  the  re- 
serves-to-productlon  ratio  is  held  at  12:1 
from  that  point  on,  production  increases  will 
be  only  modes,  with  levels  rising  to  23.2  trU- 
Uon m  1975  and  25.8  trillion  In  1980. 

This  would  leave  some  unfulfilled  con- 
sumer demand,  starting  In  1972  at  100  bil- 
lion cu  ft,  rising  to  a  peak  of  2.2  trillion  in 
1975,  and  declining  to  200  bUllon  cu  ft  by 
1980  as  supplements  move  In. 

Boosting  production  further  by  letting  the 
ratio  fall  below  12:1,  in  Shantz'  view,  would 
run  risks  of  dellverabillty  failures  in  some 
areas.  In  fact,  he  cautioned,  the  12:1  figure 
does  not  provide  a  minimum  cushion. 
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HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
story  in  today's  Washington  Star  which 
confirms  the  necessity  for  the  pretrial 
detention  provision  in  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  George  L. 
Hart  today  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  the 
1966  Bail  Reform  Act  "has  permitted 
rapes,  armed  robberies,  and  attempts  at 
murder  that  otherwise  could  have  been 
prevented. " 

The  cases  cited  by  Judge  Hart  demon- 
strate beyond  question  the  need  for  the 
pretrial  detention  provision  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill. 

Existing  law  enables  the  violent  crim- 
inal to  walk  the  streets  and  terrorize  in- 
nocent victims  because  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  requires  that  a  Federal  judge  con- 
sider only  a  suspect's  likelihood  of  flight, 
not  his  dangerousness,  in  setting  bail. 

Judge  Hart  is  not  the  first  Judicial  of- 
ficial in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  up- 
hold the  lu-gent  need  for  pretrial  deten- 
tion in  violent  cases.  In  December  1969, 
the  "Tydings  advisory  panel  s^ainst 
armed  violence,  headed  by  Judge  Alfred 
Burka  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  reached  a  similar 
conclusion.  With  one  dissenting  vote, 
the  panel  concluded  that  "pretrial  de- 
tention offers  an  immediate  response  to 
armed  violence  and  adds  long-range  ra- 
tionality to  our  criminal  justice  system." 
Other  members  of  Tydings'  panel  in- 
cluded: 

Frederick  H.  Evans,  past  president  of 
the  Washington  Bar  Association. 

William  T.  Finley,  Jr.,  former  Assist- 
ant Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Thomas  A.  Flannery,  U.S.  Attorney 
General  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Herbert  J.  Miller.  Jr.,  chairman,  1966 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Paul  Miller,  dean,  Howard  University 
School  of  Law. 

Luke  Moore,  former  Chief  Marshall 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.  Carl  Moultrie,  past  president, 
NAACP,  District  of  Columbia  Chapter. 

Tilmon  O'Bryant,  Deputy  Ciiief  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

William  E.  Rollow,  secretary  and  gen- 
eral coimsel.  National  Capital  Area 
Covmcil  of  Sportsmen,  and  president. 
District  of  Columbia  Skeet  Shooting  As- 
sociation. 

James  C.  Slaughter,  Director  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Human  Relations 
Commission. 

Quinn  Tamm,  executive  director,  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police. 

Joseph  P.  Yeldell.  member,  District  of 
Columbia  City  CouncU. 
I  commend  the  following  section  of 


PRETRIAL    DETENTION    AND   SPEEDY    PROSECUTION 

Armed  violence  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  being  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Inadequate 
operation  of  our  criminal  Justice  system. 

At  present.  Justice  Is  neither  swift  nor  cer- 
tain. Persons  who  are  apprehended  for  crimes 
of  violence  remain  at  liberty  for  eight 
months  to  a  year.  Many  of  them  commit  ad- 
ditional offenses  with  virtual  Impunity  know- 
ing that  they  will  again  be  released  on  ball 
after  the  second  or  third  offense,  that  the 
offense  committed  on  ball  will  not  be 
reached  for  trial  for  a  year  or  so;  that  the 
sentence.  If  any,  will  probably  be  concurrent: 
and  that  fugltlvlty  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  a  fairly  secure  status  which  can 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning  for  many  mor« 
months. 

The  net  effect  of  these  circumstances  Is 
tragic.  The  public  Is  victimized  again  and 
again — almost  without  resource.  The  work  of 
the  police  is  undercut  and  correctional  ef- 
forts are  severely  Impeded. 

Action  Is  Imperative.  In  the  view  of  this 
panel,  we  cannot  await  long-range  remedies. 
We  must  take  steps  whlcb  will  have  Im- 
mediate effect  In  abating  armed  violence. 

For  reasons  developed  more  fully  below, 
we  urge: 

Enactment  of  ball  legislation  to  permit 
pretrial  detention  of  certain  defendants  who 
pose  a  danger  to  the  community. 

Accelerating  the  disposition  of  cases  of 
armed  violence  by  expanding  the  Individual 
calendar  program,  by  prompt  Indictment,  by 
decreasing  time  for  mental  exams  and  by 
speedier  sentencing  procedures. 

Expedited  appeal  In  cases  of  persons 
charged  with  more  than  one  crime  of  vio- 
lence. 

Development  of  better  procedures  to  super- 
vise persons  on  ball  and  to  secure  the  return 
of  persons  who  become  fugitive,  and 

Enactment  of  court  reorganization  legis- 
lation together  with  the  proposed  Increases 
In  Judicial  manpower  and  the  creation  of  a 
court  executive. 

PRETRIAL    DETENTION 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  accused  felons  free 
on  ball  while  awaiting  trial  commit  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  serious  crimes  In  this  city. 
Judicial  Council  Committee  studies  indicate 
that  one  of  every  11  defendants  who  is  In- 
dicted and  released  on  ball  is  reindicted  for 
another  felony  while  awaiting  telal.  The 
police  report  that  one  out  of  every  three 
armed  robbery  suspects  released  on  ball  Is 
arrested  for  another  offense  before  he  comes 
to  trial. 

Further.  It  appears  that  persons  Involved 
In  certain  types  of  crime  have  a  much  higher 
rate  of  recidivism.  Specifically,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Crime  Commission  found  that  per- 
sons charged  with  robbery,  burglary  and  nar- 
cotics offenses  were  more  frequently  Indicted 
for  additional  crimes  on  ball  than  were  per- 
sons  charged    with   other   offenses. 

Most  recently.  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson 
hai  highlighted  the  ball  problem.  He  re- 
ported to  the  President  that  there  are  about 
100  professional  hold-up  men  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  are  repeatedly  re- 
leased on  "ball  and  commit  additional  hold- 
ups. In  his  view,  legislation  authorizing  pre- 
trial detention  of  such  persons  Is  item  num- 
ber one  on  any  list  of  action  to  abate  armed 
violence.  In  fact,  he  states  that  If  300  dan- 
gerous criminals  were  removed  from  the 
streets,  we  could  "almost  cure"  the  problem 
of  armed  violence  in  Washington. 

However,  under  existing  law,  there  Is  vir- 
tually no  way  to  remove,  these  dangerotis  per- 
sons from  the  street  In  any  less  than  eight 
months  or  a  year.  First,  the  BaU  Reform 
Act  of  1966  requires  the  release  on  bail  of 
all  defendants  not  Involved  In  capital  crtmes 
no  matter  how  dangerous.  The  only  factor 
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which  the  court  may  consider  In  setting  ball 
is  the  likelihood  that  the  defendant  will  flee. 
Second,  the  court  system  Is  so  backlogged 
that  crimes  of  violence  cannot  be  prosecuted 
promptly.  In  fiscal  1968,  it  took  an  average 
of  nine  months  for  bank  robbery  cases  to 
come  to  trial,  an  average  of  eight  and  one- 
balf  months  for  robbery  cases  to  come  to 
trial,  an  average  of  nine  and  one-half  months 
for  aggravated  assault  cases  to  come  to  trial, 
an  average  of  ten  months  for  second  degree 
murder  cases,  and  an  average  of  fourteen 
months  for  first  degree  murder  cases. 

In  view  of  this  Panel,  the  only  Immediate 
recourse  Is  enactment  of  legislation  to  au- 
thorize pretrial  detention  of  certain  persons 
who  pose  a  serious  danger  to  the  community. 
We  endorse  legislation  which  will  authorize 
pretrial  detention  of  hard  core  dangerous 
criminals  who  are  awaiting  trial  for  armed 
crimes.  Detention  should  be  imposed  In  cases 
where  the  defendant's  record  for  violence  In- 
dicates high  probability  of  additional  crimes 
of  violence  If  released  on  bail.  Further.  It  Is 
absolutely  essential  that  any  system  of  pre- 
trial detention  Include  all  appropriate  Con- 
stitutional safeguards.  Finally,  detention 
shall  not  exceed  60  days. 

Pretrial  detention  Is  not  a  "cheap"  solu- 
tion to  the  crime  problem.  Properly  limited. 
It  Is  a  Constitutional,  realistic  approach  to 
our  crime  problem.  First,  It  takes  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  even  If  speedy  trials  are  pro- 
vided, there  are  still  persons  who  pose  a  great 
danger  to  the  community  if  released  on  ball 
for  any  period  of  time.  Second,  It  recognizes 
that  our  present  system  of  Justice  will  not 
be  speeded  up  overnight.  New  facilities,  new 
Judges,  etc.,  will  be  slow  in  coming.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  personnel,  an  adequate  public 
defender  system  should  be  established  to 
Insure  adequate  representation  for  the  de- 
fendants. Finally,  pretrial  detention  Is  a 
realistic  way  to  deal  with  repeated  crime  in 
a  system  which  encourages  delay.  Speedy  trial 
efforts  simply  have  limited  efficacy  in  a  sys- 
tem where  delay  is  often  the  best  trial 
strategy. 

In  sum,  pretrial  detention  offers  an  im- 
mediate response  to  armed  violence  and  adds 
long-range  rationality  to  our  criminal  Justice 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  these 
endorsements  of  the  pretrial  detention 
provision  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  because  the  news  media  and 
even  some  members  of  this  body,  and 
of  the  other  body,  have  disseminated  so 
much  misinformation  about  the  provi- 
sions of  this  anticrime  legislation  that 
numerous  citizens  are  being  misguided  as 
to  its  intent  and  effect.  In  this  regard  I 
would  Uke  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  recent  WMAL  editorial 
endorsing  the  pretrial  detention  provi- 
sion and  I  applaud  the  Evening  Star 
Broadcasting  Co.  for  setting  the  record 
straight  on  this  section  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  both  the  account  of 
Judge,  Hart's  testimony  and  the  WMAL 
editorial  will  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Ervin   Hears  Attack — Judge   Raps   Bail 

Reform  Act 

(By  William  Orlgg) 

Judge  George  L.  Hart  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  here  told  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  today 
that  the  senator's  1966  Ball  Reform  Act  has 
permitted  rapes,  armed  robberies  and  at- 
tempts at  mtirder  that  otherwise  could  have 
been  prevented. 

The  North  Carolina  Democrat's  act  re- 
quires that  federal  Judges  consider  only  a 
suspect's  likelihood  of  flight,  not  his  dan- 
gerousness. In  setting  ball. 

Hart  said  this  protected  Kenneth  H.  Jack- 
son, who  was  released  on  personal  bond  after 
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he  had  been  caught  by  police  as  he  held  up 
a  man  at  knifepoint  on  14th  Street  NW. 

BACKS   FRETBIAL   DETENTION 

But,  the  Judge  continued.  It  did  not  protect 
the  rights  of  the  16-year-old  girl  who  was 
beaten  and  raped  three  weeks  later.  Jackson 
was  Identified  as  one  of  the  three  attackers, 
was  rearrested  and  again  released  on  per- 
sonal recognizance  as  required  by  the  Ball 
Reform  Act.  He  was  subsequently  found 
guilty  of  both  the  robbery  and  the  rape. 
Hart  said. 

Hart  backed  pretrial  detention  In  such 
violent  cases,  a  change  proposed  by  the  Nixon 
administration. 

Ervln.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
subcommittee  on  constitutional  rights,  op- 
poses the  change. 

But  Hart  said  such  a  position  can  be 
reached  if  one  considers  only  the  rights  of 
the  accused  and  not  the  rights  of  the  victims. 
He  listed  14  cases  in  which  persons  were 
clearly  Identified  In  a  violent  crime  but  had 
to  be  released.  The  victims  of  their  subse- 
quent crimes,  he  said.  Included: 

A  woman  who  lived  on  4th  Street  NW  who 
was  shot  by  a  man  she  had  previously  Iden- 
tified as  having  pretended  to  be  an  apart- 
ment Janitor,  entered  her  apartment  to  make 
a  repair  and  then  bound  her  up  at  knife- 
point and  raped  her.  The  man  she  identified 
was  released  under  the  Ball  Refcwm  Act. 

The  employes  at  a  Safeway  at  1731  7th  St. 
NW  who  were  held  up  by  an  armed  man  who 
had  only  two  weeks  before  been  caught  escap- 
ing after  an  attempted  armed  robbery  of  a 
Northeast  gas  station  but  had  been  released 
under  the  Ball  Reform  Act  pending  his  trial. 

The  employes  of  a  Northeast  food  distribu- 
tor who  were  held  up  by  a  man  with  a  shot- 
gun who  had  been  arrested  five  weeks  earlier 
for  burglary,  while  already  on  bond  for  still 
another  robbery,  but  was  released  under  the 
Ball  Reform  Act. 

Hart  testified  before  Ervln's  subcommittee 
as  chairman  of  an  11 -man  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Judicial  Council  here  to 
study  the  operation  of  Ervln's  Ball  Reform 
Act. 

Ervln  noted  after  the  testimony  tha*  Hart's 
group  had  only  backed  pre-trial  detention  by 
vote  of  6  to  5. 

WMAL  Edttorial 
A  climate  of  hysteria  Is  being  attached  to 
the  DC.  Crime  BUI  before  it  even  clears 
conference  committee.  Extreme  statements 
about  one  section  tend  to  drag  down  the 
entire  much -needed  bill.  While  we  have  pre- 
viously expressed  reservations  about  the  no- 
knock  clause,  controversy  over  that  one  pro- 
vision should  not  diminish  the  chances  of 
the  vital  preventive  detention  section.  There 
are  deep  philosophical  splits  over  the  wisdom 
of  detaining  Individuals  who  may  be  a  threat 
to  the  community.  But  the  seriousness  of 
the  local  crime  situation  demands  action 
that  will  go  beyond  statistics  and  arguments. 
The  conference  committee  should  vote  out 
the  antl-crlme  bill  with  preventive  detention 
immediately.  If  the  legislation  Is  unconstitu- 
tional. It  win  be  decided  quickly  by  the 
courts.  The  proper  test  Is  not  In  a  hearing 
chamber  or  In  statistical  surveys  .  .  .  but  by 
giving  the  antl-crlme  blh  a  chance. 


NAUGATUCK   AND   BABE   RUTH 
LEAGUE  BASEBALL 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONKECTICOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1970 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  honor  the  world's 
largest  regulation  teenage  baseball  pro- 
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gram,  a  program  noted  not  only  for  its 
excellent  quality  of  baseball,  but  for  its 
basic  ideals  of  good  sportsmanship,  fair 
play,  and  competitive  spirit.  Since  its 
formation  in  1951,  Babe  Ruth  League 
baseball  h&s  provided  valuable  super- 
vised recreation  for  thousands  of  young 
men.  I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  our 
State  championship  baseball  team,  the 
Greyhounds  of  Naugatuck  High.  The 
town  of  Naugatuck.  Conn.,  in  my  dis- 
trict, also  has  an  exceUent  Babe  Ruth 
League  program,  providing  champion- 
ship quality  instruction  every  year. 

The  history  of  Babe  Ruth  baseball  is 
one  of  steady  growth,  involving  not  only 
its  ballplayers,  but  Government  leaders, 
educators,  recreation  superintendents, 
and  coaches.  Almost  250,000  yoimgsters, 
from  every  State,  participated  in  the  1969 
season.  The  league  also  achieved  inter- 
national status,  fielding  teams  in  Europe. 
Guam,  and  Asia. 

Named  after  the  immortal  Yanke; 
great,  the  Babe  Ruth  League  has  suc- 
cessfully embodied  the  qualities  of  good 
baseball,  physical  fitness,  and  mental  fit- 
ness. Babe  Ruth  baseball  is  played  on 
regulation  diamonds,  within  the  frame- 
work of  major  league  rules.  Quality  in- 
struction provides  youngsters  with 
knowledge  of  and  practice  in  baseball 
skills.  Equally  important,  participants 
develop  a  genuine  respect  for  accepted 
traditions  of  sportsmanship  and  compe- 
tition. The  Babe  Ruth  baseball  program 
exists  for  yoimg  men.  TTirough  active 
group  participation.  Babe  Ruth  players 
develop  not  only  their  physical  skills,  but 
their  character.  They  learn  how  to  win, 
they  learn  how  to  accept  defeat,  and  not 
to  give  up  when  faced  with  defeat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Naugatuck  High 
School  baseball  team  has  just  recently 
shown  how  valuable  such  qualities  can 
•be.  Behind  3  to  1  after  eight  full  innings 
of  play,  the  Greyhounds  displayed  their 
determination  not  to  fold  when  the 
chips  were  down,  and  successfully  pulled 
out  a  victory  in  the  Connecticut  State 
championship  tournament.  In  their  up- 
hill win,  the  Naugy  player-  displayed 
those  same  qualities  which  mako  Babe 
Ruth  League  baseball  so  valuable — a  good 
knowledge  of  basic  baseball  principles, 
hustle,  discipline,  and  the  genuine  char- 
acter that  team  baseball  helps  develop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate both  the  Babe  Ruth  League  and 
the  Connecticut  champion  Naugatuck 
High  School  Greyhounds  for  their  excel- 
lent programs  of  organized  baseball. 
Such  programs  successfully  fulfill  an 
important  recreational  need  at  this  key 
stage  in  a  young  man's  life. 

I  include  an  editorial  comment  on  the 
Naugatuck  championship  team  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Naugatuck  News : 
It's  Nice  To  Win 

In  a  championship  game  to  end  a  tourna- 
ment, someone  has  to  win  and  someone  has 
to  lose. 

Naugatuck  fans  have  found  that  it's  nicer 
to  win! 

Wednesday  evening  the  Naugatuck  High 
School  Greyhounds  found  themselves  after 
eight  full  innings  of  play  at  the  short  end  of 
the  scoring,  3  to  1,  which  was  Just  about  op- 
posite of  the  situation  a  year  ago  when  the 
same  Naugy  nine  was  one  pitch  away  from 
victory  and  the  opponents  came  to  life  and 
won. 
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Thia  ye»r.  however,  the 
not  to  be  denied.  After  21 
to  earn  their  way  to  the  final 
ers  dldnt  lose  their  poise 
were  down. 

Coaches  Ray  Legenzs  and 
serre  Totes  otf  thanks  from  all 
players,   parents,   fans   and 
trators — for  teaching  that 
testlnal  fortitude,  hard  work, 
practice,  the  wUl  to  win,  the 
to  do  a  good  job.  etc..  pays  oH 
boys  who  made  up  the  varsity 
won  the  Class  "A"  title. 

It  was  a  long  road — one  that 
early     April — for     the 
through  22  straight  games  w 
making  It  only  the  second  staU 
team  to  accomplish  the  feat. 

On  that  Journey,  the  Naugy 
up  opponents  sometimes  easil 
finding  the  competition  tough 
coming  out  on  top. 

The   22   wins  included  the 
Najgatuck  Valley  League  crowt 
ond  year  in  a  row  without  a  d< 
demolition  of  several   opfjonent 
way,  sometimes  by  astonishing 

The  70  Greyhounds  will  be 
a  team  that  went  through  the 
ular  season  unbeaten  and  roll^ 
foes  by  combined  scores  of 
hitting  them  by  a  172  to  85 
four     additional     tournament 
Greyhounds   out-scored   their 
a  13  to  6  margin  and  barely  ou 
a  19  to  18  mark. 

Which   latter   fact   brings   u 
wed  like  to  make;   Players  w 
the    Naugatuck    High    School 
(Coach  Legenza  has  not  been 
easy  mentor  to  please)  come 
nltely  more  knowledge  pbout 
boys  who  play  for  less 

Naugy  players  know  first-ha^d 
Ing   of   discipline;    the   meaning 
how  to  strive  for  perfection 
baseball  at  Its  finest;    how  to 
advance  the  runners,  worry 
play  hard — and  to  win. 

We're  mighty  proud  of  our 
Greyhounds,  and  the  whole 
with  pride  about   'em.  too. 
live  In  a  town  that  takes  Its 
ously.  knowing  that  team  part  1 
great   moral   and   character-' 
youth  of  our  country. 

But  we  can't  help  noting, 
ended  on  a  winning  note,  co 
year's  final-game  loss,  that   It 
nicer  to  win. 

The  successful  season  la  a 
a  fine  coach,  a  good  athletic 
gatuck  High  School  and  to 
of  fine  young  men  who  will 
of  tomorrow,  on  and  off  the 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  MAlJI  AN  OLD 
FARM  BOY 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 


OF  mssoumi 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  June  18 


Mr.    HALL.   Mr.   Speaker 
Business  Administration  w 
years  ago  during  the 
President  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

One  of  Mr.  Eisenhowers  first  ap- 
pointees to  the  SBA  was  Mr.  C.  I 
Moyer.  "C.  I.,"  I  am  happ: '  to  report  Ib 
still  serving  as  the  regional  director  for 
the  four  States  of  Miss<iurt.  Kansas, 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska.  He  itill  runs  his 
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Kansas  City  oCBce  with  the  affection  and 
ability  of  a  man  dedicated  to  serving  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

A  receit  feature  story  about  C.  I. 
Moyer  that  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  reveals  some  most  Interesting  side- 
lights, not  only  about  Moyer  the  man, 
but  also  about  Moyer  the  small  business 
man,  which  makes  him  properly  stand 
taU. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Federal  Beat — Small  Business  Man  an 
Old  Farm  Boy 
(By  Bill  Moore) 
One  of  the  things  C.  I.  Moyer  likes  about 
his  Job  Is  that  his  regular  paid  staff  Is  aug- 
mented by  about  200  gung-ho  volunteers  who 
stand  by,  ready  to  spring  Into  action  at  a 
moments  notice  and  pull  off  a  piece  of  work 
for  his  agency. 

Moyer  Is  regional  director  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration;  offices  high  up  In 
the  old  Federal  Office  buUding  at  911  Walnut 
street,  with  what  would  be  a  wonderful  view 
from  his  window  except  that  It  looks  straight 
into  the  back  side  of  the  big  new  Commerce 
Tower. 

Mr.  Moyer  te  a  most  friendly  fellow  and  I 
have  known  him  or  at  least  known  of  him 
since  his  old  political  days  out  In  Kansas  and 
If  I  knew  how  to  speU  It  I  would  set  down 
his  first  name  as  it  Is  known  to  aU  his 
friends.  They  pronounce  hi*  name  as  "sigh," 
which  Is,  of  course,  a  contraction  of  the 
initials,  "C  ■  and  "I. "  but  whether  you  would 
write  It  CI,  Sy,  Sigh,  or  something  else  has 
never  been  determined. 

As  the  federal  government's  Small  Business 
man  in  Missouri.  Kansas.  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Moyer  deals  in  money  and  Is  a  man  who 
is  known  to  all  the  bankers  and  lenders,  and 
a  man  to  be  consulted. 

But  money  is  a  shadowy  topic  to  me.  All  I 
know  about  money  Is  that  I  have  got  a  steady 
paycheck  twice  a  month  for  a  great  many 
years  and  that  the  "deducts"  keep  getting 
larger.  I  am  lost  In  talk  of  high  finance. 

I  would  rather  say  that  almost  40  years 
ago  I  worked  on  a  smaU  newspaper  In  North 
Central  Kansas  and  that  there  was  a  wheat 
farmer  who  dropped  In  once  In  a  while  to 
talk  to  the  boss  about  politics.  He  wore  blue 
denim  overalls,  blue  denim  shirt,  and  had  a 
manner  as  though  he  was  on  the  way  up.  I 
figured  he  was  His  name  was  Frank  Carlson. 
And  1  think  It  was  about  that  time  I  began 
to  hear  about  another  young  fellow,  not  a 
whole  lot  older  than  me,  who  was  believed 
to  be  on  the  way  up  and  already  making 
quite  a  figure  In  Republican  politics.  His 
name  was  Moyer. 

C.  I.  or  CI  If  you  prefer,  originated  on  a 
farm  between  Severance  and  Highland. 
Kans..  and  at  an  early  age  took  to  serving  on 
township  boards  and  such.  In  those  days.  If 
my  memory  serves,  a  chief  function  of  a 
township  board  was  to  see  to  It  that  the 
dirt  roads  were  kept  graded.  I  did  a  little 
grading  myself  In  those  days.  It  was  a  dusty 
Job.  but  not  too  demanding. 

I  suppose  he  must  have  been  a  Republican 
precinct  committeeman.  Anyhow  with  a  law 
degree  from  the  Unlvertsty  of  Kansas  behind 
him  and  a  farm  and  a  record  of  community 
service  as  a  power  bas«,  he  got  elected  to  the 
Kansas  Legislature  in  1938.  Then  he  got 
elected  to  the  Kansas  Senate  In  1940.  served 
four  years  and  made  friends  with  everyone. 
He  was  Ed  Arns  campaign  manager  when 
Ed  was  elected  governor  in  1950  and  again  in 
1952.  And  In  1952.  CI  Moyer  was  one  of  the 
big  men  in  Kansas  close  to  Gen.  Dwight 
Elsenhower.  And  as  state  Republican  chair- 
man when  Ike  took  over  as  President.  CI 
Moyer  was  indeed  on  very  solid  ground. 

He  was  appointed  regional  director  of  the 
SBA  In  October,  1953.  He  maintained  his 
home  m  Kansas  (still  lives  In  Fairway)  but 
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the  step  across  the  state  Une,  for  btislness 
purposes,  was  not  a  hard  one.  Ct  always  had 
a  lot  of  friends  on  the  Missouri  side. 

CI  Moyer  rode  out  the  Democratic  years 
and  now  that  we  again  have  a  Republican 
administration  his  situation  couldnt  look 
better. 

The  Small  Business  administration  has 
changed  Its  complexion  somewhat  since 
Moyer  took  over  the  Kansas  City  ofllce  nearly 
17  years  ago.  For  one  thing  (and  this  prob- 
ably was  inevitable)  the  volume  of  loans 
which  it  has  a  finger  in  Is  more  than  10  times 
that  of  1953. 

On  the  other  hand  the  SBA  has  been  get- 
ting out  of  the  direct  loan  business.  It  Is 
vlrtuaUy  out  right  now.  Moyer  says.  What  It 
does  Is  tell  the  guy  to  go  to  the  bank  and 
borrow  the  money  and  the  SBA  will  assure 
the  bank  that  It  will  be  safe  enough  Just  In 
case — Just  In  the  possible  case — the  guy 
wont  be  able  to  pay  off  as  expeditiously  as  he 
hoped. 

Of  course,  the  loan  client  Is  checked  out 
by  the  SBA  before  he  Is  directed  to  the  bank. 
The  SBA  tries  to  make  certain  that  he's  a 
reasonable  sort  of  a  risk. 

The  SBA  does  a  lot  of  counseling  with 
small  business  men  these  days;  much  more 
than  It  used  to.  If  the  small  business  man  is 
having  trouble  the  SBA  tries  to  show  him 
how  he  can  maybe  work  himself  out  of  It. 

And  finally  those  volunteers:  They're  mem- 
t>er8  of  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives (SCORE,  since  the  government  is  eter- 
nally searching  for  acronyms) ,  and  they  are 
at  the  ready  when  It  comes  to  giving  man- 
agement assistance  to  small  business  men  in 
trouble.  There's  about  100  ot  these  SCORE 
members  In  Iowa  alone. 

They  serve  pretty  much  for  free,  although 
It's  said  they  are  reimbursed  for  actual  out- 
of-pocket  expense. 

Ci  Moyer's  grandfather  homesteaded  a 
tract  of  80  acres  which  today  Is  a  part  of  the 
present  320-acre  farm.  On  weekends  youll 
find  our  SBA  man  up  there  on  the  Doniphan 
County  farm  poking  around  among  his  cat- 
tle and  looking  down  the  com  rows. 


THIRTY  YEARS  OF  SUFFERING 
FOR  THE  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  new  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Baltic  peoples  have  suffered  under  So- 
viet captivity  for  over  30  years.  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  lost  their 
freedom  and  Independence  when  the 
Soviets  Invaded  and  occupied  these 
peace-loving  countries  on  June  15,  1940. 

Last  Monday,  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, marked  this  sad  anniversary.  How- 
ever, the  dream  of  liberty  still  remains 
for  the  beleaguered  men  and  women 
in  the  Baltic  nations.  House,  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  in 
1966.  It  called  for  freedom  for  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  Regretfully,  the 
sense  of  this  resolution  has  not  as  yet 
been  fulfilled.  The  implementation  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  is  long 
overdue  and  I  fervently  urge  that  the 
President  now  take  the  initiative  by 
bringing  the  issue  of  the  liberation  of  the 
Baltic  States  to  the  United  Nations: 
H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,    domination,    and    exploitation 
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constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and   religious  development;    and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
LAtvla.  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Goverrmient  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In 
Its  effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of 
the  populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatii'es 
(the  Senate  concurring} .  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania, and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples 


TIPS  ON  FIGHTING  POLLUTION 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OP   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
excellent  essay  on  the  causes  and  cures 
of  pollution  was  published  last  June  7 
In  the  Sam  Diego  Union  under  the  title, 
"Giving  the  Earth  a  Chance." 

Beverly  Beyette,  the  writer,  has  thor- 
oughly researched  the  multitude  of 
threats  to  the  environment,  both  gen- 
erally and  in  the  San  Diego  area.  And 
Miss  Beyette  has  done  her  usual  superior 
work  in  reporting  the  story. 

The  article  includes  some  suggestions 
on  how  anyone  can  help  curb  pollution. 
Among  these  tips: 

Use  only  white  paper  products  because 
dj'es  pollute  the  water. 

Return  metal  coathangers  to  the 
cleaner. 

Do  not  buy  anything  in  a  nonreturn- 
able  container. 

Do  not  use  DDT. 

Use  plastic  garbage  pails  because  they 
are  quieter. 

Ride  the  bus  to  work. 

Use  live  Christmas  trees  and  replant 
them. 

If  you  want  more  than  two  children, 
adopt  them. 

While  all  of  the  above  thoughts  might 
not  be  well  received  by  everybody.  I  am 
reasonably  confident  that  anybody  can 
find  at  least  several  items  In  the  list  that 
make  sense  to  him.  If  we  all  would  adopt 
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even  just  a  few  of  these  proposals,  I 
imagine  the  pollution  problem  would 
start  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Miss  Beyette 's  account  follows: 
Giving  the  Earth  a  Chance 
(By   Beverly   Beyette) 

The  young,  the  first  major  group  to  take 
up  the  environmental  crusade,  have  a  slogan: 
"Give  earth  a  chance." 

In  the  broad  sense,  it  Is  man.  himself,  for 
whom  they  seek  a  chance.  Some  believe  it  is 
his  last. 

Only  now  has  man  begun  to  realize  that 
he  does  not  have  dominion  over  the  earth 
and  every  creeping  thing,  that  he  is  depend- 
ent on  all  of  these  for  his  very  existence  and 
that  they,  in  turn,  are  dependent  one  on  the 
other.  Scientists  call  this  Interdependence, 
this  delicately  balanced  web  of  life,  ecology. 
Already,  the  word  has  been  overworked.  We 
will  hear  more  and  more  of  eco-systems.  of 
eco-catastrophes. 

We  virill  hear,  again  and  again,  that  man 
is  doomed,  that  he  may  not  survive  beyond 
the  year  2000.  But  man  is  a  surprisingly 
adaptable  creature.  He  has  survived,  and  re- 
produced, in  the  most  adverse  of  circum- 
stances. 

The  future  is  somewhere  between  the 
prophets  of  doom  with  their  dire  predictions 
of  the  end  of  mankind  and  the  smug  com- 
placency of  those  who  know  that  technology, 
which  got  us  into  this  mess,  will  get  us  out 
of  it. 

Was  Earth  Day — April  22,  1970 — a  fleeting 
salute  to  Mother  Nature,  or  was  It  truly  a 
mandate  for  environmental  action? 

This  is  the  challenge  to  America. 

Thus,  we  are  embarked  on  the  war  against 
pollution.  It  is  a  unique  battle  in  that  It  has 
had  some  success  in  bridging  the  generation 
gap.  But  it  has  also  polarized  whites  and 
blacks,  establishment  and  non-establlsb- 
metit,  rich  and  poor.  The  "little  people" 
have  been  quick  to  blame  big  business  for 
pollution,  even  though  it  Is  the  Insatiable 
appetite  of  the  "little  people,"  as  consumers, 
that  has  kept  big  business  big. 

Kahili  Gibran  has  written  of  "the  lust  for 
comfort,  that  stealthy  thing  that  enters  the 
house  a  guest',  and  then  becomes  a  host,  and 
then  a  master." 

Where  did  It  all  start?  There  are  those  who 
would  trace  man's  embattled  relationship 
with  his  environment  to  his  primeval  urge 
to  have,  and  to  hoard,  because  things  meant 
survival. 

As  time  went  on.  technology  gave  him  the 
means  to  produce  even  more  of  the  things 
he  needed  and,  eventually,  those  he  did  not 
need,  but  wanted.  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  his  thlng-orlented  technology 
would  overwhelm  his  environment. 

To  grow  bigger  and  better  crops,  he  tam- 
pered with  the  soli,  be  overloaded  the  en- 
vironment with  herbicides  and  pesticides.  He 
cut  down  the  forests,  dumped  Industrial 
wastes  into  the  rivers  and  contaminated  the 
air  virlth  the  byproducts  of  his  treasured 
automobile  and  other  creature  comforts. 

And,  as  he  destroyed,  he  multiplied. 
Clearly,  the  basic  environmental  problem  in 
the  world  today  Is  too  many  {jeople.  Dr.  Fred 
Singer,  deputy  secretary,  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  sees  the  two  as  so  Inseparable 
that  he  calls  It  popullution. 

Today,  world  population  is  estimated  at 
3.4  billion,  heading  for  7  billion  by  the  year 
2000.  Projections  are  that.  In  the  same  30-year 
period.  U.S.  population,  now  204  million,  will 
reach  300  million.  As  the  United  States  grows, 
the  great  concentration  of  growth  has  been 
In  Nevada.  Arizona.  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Florida — 
and,  of  course,  California. 

In  1910,  there  were  2.4  million  people  In 
California;  in  1930.  5.6  million.  By  1940.  the 
Golden  State  had  a  population  of  6.9  million. 
Today  there  are  20  million  and  the  forecast 
for  the  year  2000  is  50  million. 

This  year  the  city  of  San  Diego  reached 
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711,000  giving  It  new  status  as  the  nations 
14th  most  populous  city  and  the  second  larg- 
est in  California — and  giving  local  environ- 
mentalists added  cause  for  alarm. 

And  on  and  on  they  come — 1,000  people  a 
day  pouring  into  California.  (Consider  that, 
m  1940,  San  Diego  had  a  population  of 
203.341).  The  state's  new  Environmental 
Quality  Study  Council  has  called  for  a  mora- 
torium on  freeways  and  water  projects  In  an 
effort  to  slow  the  state's  dizzying  growth  and 
has  termed  "lu^ent"  the  immediate  adoption 
of  a  population  distribution  policy. 

The  1970  census  Is  expected  to  show  that 
almost  half  of  the  American  people  are  under 
30.  "Our  young  arc  inheriting  the  earth." 
says  former  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall. 
"Their  inheritance  is  a  bitter  one.  On  every 
hand,  they  see  the  ravages  this  affluent. 
Industrial-technological  society,  built  by 
previous  generations  has  worked  uix>n  the 
natural  order  of  our  surroundings."  It  seems 
only  appropriate  that  the  young  are  the 
most  committed. 

The  population  problem  is  not  a  problem 
restricted  to  the  poor.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
statistics  shows  that  It  is  to  the  middle 
class  that  two  thirds  of  the  3.5  million  babies 
born  in  the  United  States  each  year  are  born. 
Some  of  the  militant  minorities  resist  birth 
control  as  a  white  racist  plot.  There  Is  con- 
siderable opposition  to  the  entire  ei*vlron- 
mental  thrust  among  Negroes  who  would 
prefer  to  see  the  money  spent  in  the  ghetto. 
Tlie  per  capita  consumption  by  Negroes,  and 
thus  the  per  capita  pollution,  is  considerably 
lower  than  among  whites. 

Nonetheless,  per  capita  income  In  the 
United  States  has  doubled  In  the  last  40 
years  through  Increased  output  which,  in 
turn,  has  added  to  the  environmental  load. 

There  are  two  proposals  by  State  Sen.  An- 
thony Bellenson  (D-Beverly  Hills)  before  the 
state  legislature  that  could  have  significant 
impact  on  the  California  population  boom. 
One  would  legalize  abortions  as  a  matter  of 
"Individual  conscience";  the  other  would  pro- 
vide tax  incentives  for  small  families  by 
limiting  state  income  tax  deductions  to  two 
children.  (Sen.  Robert  Pack  wood  (R-OregonK 
has  Introduced  a  bill  to  limit  federal  income 
tax  deductions  to  three  children.) 

With  two  million  Illegal  abortions  per- 
formed in  the  United  States  in  1969,  there  is 
growing  pressure  for  legalized  abortion.  The 
Abortion  Counseling  Service  of  San  Diego 
County,  a  volunteer-staffed  referral  service 
that  went  into  operation  shortly  after  pas- 
sage of  the  state's  Therapeutic  Abortion  Act 
In  late  1967.  reports  that  it  averages  50  In- 
quiries a  week. 

In  creating  a  Commission  on  Population 
Growth.  President  Nixon  said,  "...  I  believe 
that  many  of  our  present  social  problems 
may  be  related  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
only  50  years  In  which  to  accommodate  the 
second  1(X)  million  Americans  .  .  .  and  now 
it  appears  that  we  will  have  to  provide  for  a 
third  100  million  Americans  in  a  period  of 
Just  30  years." 

Ecologlsts.  like  Stanford  University  biolo- 
gist Dr.  Paul  Ehrllch.  author  of  "The  Popu- 
lation Bomb,"  say  the  world  is  doomed  If 
population  is  not  controlled.  Ehrlich  heads 
Zero  Population  Growth  (ZPG) ,  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  keeping  the  population 
stabilized  by  adding  only  enough  citizens  to 
replace  those  who  die.  The  generally  agreed 
upon  family  size  for  achieving  this  goal  in 
the  United  States  is  2.3  chUdren. 

Meanwhile,  says  Ehrllch,  the  United  States, 
with  a  doubling  time  of  63  years,  produces 
and  consumes  material  goods  at  such  a  dis- 
proportionate rate  that,  If  the  trend  con- 
tinues, by  1990  Americans  will  be  less  than 
l-15th  of  the  world  population,  but  may  be 
consuming  80  per  cent  of  its  resources. 

He  asks,  "Will  other  cotintries,  many  of 
them  in  the  grip  of  starvation  and  anarchy, 
stUl  happily  supply  these  materials  to  a  na- 
tion that  cannot  give  them  food?" 
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In    their    book.    "Moment 
Robert    and   Leona   Rlenow   wrltfc 
scarcely  In  a  position  to  give 
tures  In  population  restraint 
flaggtngly  buttressed  the  aer 
billlon-doUar   commercial    st 
ads  belabor  us  day  and  night 
selves  bathed,  pomaded  and  p^ 
sole  purpose  of  alluring  the 
work,  drive,  eat  and  play  to  the 
ment  of  love  ballads.  Corn  pi     ' 
biles  and  beer  have  been 
appeal." 

Biologist  Barry  Commoner  of 
University.  St.  Louis,  has  said  t 
spread  famine  Is  avoided,  there 
8  billion  people  on  earth  by  r~ 
the  earth's  absolute  limit  is  8 
serves  that  people  will  volunt 
size  of  their  families  only  when 
sense  of  security  that  comes 
they    need   not   have   as   many 
po^ble  to  take  care  of  them 
age.  This,  says  Commoner,  means 
among  nations  sharing  with  the 
Dr.  Michael  Soule.  a  UCSD  ' 
was  a  student  of  Ehrllch  at  S 
now  collaborating  with  him  on 
suggests.  "The  government  can 
can  only  have  one  wife.  It  can 
tell  us  we  can  only  have  two  c: 
What  are  the  soclologlc  and 
plications  of   a  burgeonmg   p 
"Moment  in  the  Sun."  the  Rleuc  .■ 
way:  Every  eight  seconds  a  new 
born.  He  will  want  In  70  years 
gallons  of  water.  21.000  gallons 
10.150  lbs.  of  meat.  28.000  lbs 
cream,  9.000  lbs.  of  wheat  and 
pulpwood  in  paper  products 
He  will  also  have  to  be  i 
and  fed.  This  will  average  out  to 
of  schooling.  $6,000  worth  of 
$7,000  worth  of  furniture.  Un 
devastating   war,  electric   power 
will    Increase   five   times   by    th( 
buadlng  will  increase  five  time^ 
wUl  be  244  million  automobiles 
roads. 

Today  the  United  States 
the  world  s  goods.  The  Rlenows 
Americans   passed   a   milestone 
1960a:  This  became  a  nation  in 
Ing  of  the  afier-tax  dollar  for 
ceeded  spending  for  necessities 
our  position  in  the  world's  marl 
the  '40s.  We  stopped  producing 
materials  as  we  were  consunvin 
San  Diego  Judge  Hugo  Fisher 
minisirator  of  the  state  resource 
predu'.ed  that,  within  15  years 
Stales  wiU  have  about  9.5  per 
world's  population   and   will   in 
about  83  per  cent  of  its  raw 
resources. 

Historian   Arthur  A.   Ekirch 
of  the  American  nation:  "Probal 
have  ever  so  quickly  subdued 
environment." 

Udall    notes   that   each    time 
Stales    proclaims    a   small    1 
standard  of  living,  the  gross 
uci  or  the  population.  "We  are 
ing  a  large  Increase  In  Industrie 
pollution  and  a  large  increase 
of  the  human  condition." 

Herein  lies  a  dilemma:  Jobs 
less  means  more  production  w 
means  more  pollution. 

To  see  the  threat  of  mass 
only  threat  In  an  overpopulat<il 
misunderstanding,  says  George  *" 
vard  University,  a  Nobel  prize  w 
slology  and  medicine.  The  poln: 
is  not  how  many  people  can  be 
population  can  best  fulfill  its  1 
tlalltles.  "One  l£  not  Interested 
tlty.  but  In  the  quality  of  hum 
that   point  of  view,  the   world 
already  overpopulated." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  the  dedlcaUon  of  USCs'  Seaver  Science 
Center  in  January.  Governor  Reagan  ex- 
pressed optimism  that  Americans  may  "find 
the  proper  balance — the  right  mix — be- 
tween technological  progress  and  spiritual 
maturity,  so  that  the  two  can  walk  in  proper 
partnership." 

The  challenge,  then,  will  be  to  find  that 
mix.  Kingsley  Davis,  director  of  international 
populatloii  and  urban  research  at  UC.  Berke- 
ley (and  originator  of  the  phrase  "zero  popu- 
lation growth  ",  )says.  "I  see  no  value  in  the 
Idea  that  we  should  reduce  our  level  of  Uv- 
Ing  to  that  of  India.  Just  so  that  we  can  have 
as  many  people  as  India.  If  our  drain  on  the 
world's  resources  Is  too  great.  I'd  rather 
reduce  the  number  of  i>eople  tlian  the  level 
of  living. ' 

The  Interior  Department's  Singer  says.  "We 
have  to  develop  further  technology  to  over- 
come the  unwanted  byproducts  of  our  pri- 
mary technology."  His  Is  the  camp  of  environ- 
mentalists who  argue  that  It  Is  technology 
that  allows  us  to  reclaim  waste  water,  to 
clean  up  the  lakes,  to  search  for  a  successor 
to  the  internal  combustion  engine. 

University  of  Colorado's  Kenneth  Boulding. 
In  "Economics  of  the  Coming  Spaceship 
Earth."  voices  concern  that  there  are  among 
us  men  who  say.  "Why  worry  about  all  this 
...  let  us  eat,  drink,  spend,  extract  and  pol- 
lute, and  be  as  merry  as  we  can.  and  let  pos- 
terity worry  about  the  spaceship  earth."  To 
them,  there  Is  but  one  answer,  says  Boulding: 
They  must  identify  with  some  human  com- 
munity or  society. 

Dr.  Rene  Dubos  of  Rockefeller  University, 
a  renowned  ecologist  and  Nobel  Prize  winner 
for  his  book.  "So  Human  An  Animal."  says. 
"Until  last  year  it  was  almost  universally 
taken  for  granted  that  more  and  more  tech- 
nology doing  more  of  the  same  faster  and 
faster  was  the  only  way  to  Improve  human 
life." 

He  blames  this  on  the  long  prevalent 
American  attitude  that  man  must  conform 
to  science  and  technology  when.  In  reality, 
man  should  have  been  using  science  and 
technology  to  develop  living  conditions 
suited  to  his  fundamental  nature. 

Says  Boulding.  "We  probably  know  more 
about  the  economics  of  the  environment, 
siirprislngly  enough  than  about  Its  biology 
and  physics.  Thus,  he  points  out.  It  Is  easy 
to  develop  environmental  scares,  but  very 
hard  to  evaluate  them. 

While  big  business  Is  bringing  In  environ- 
mental experts,  these  experts  tend  to  demon- 
strate greater  loyalty  to  their  employer  than 
to  the  public  Interest.  Legal  sanctions  against 
polluters,  both  on  local  and  national  scales, 
tend  to  lack  muscle.  The  Santa  Barbara  oil 
leak,  for  example,  brought  no  penalties 
against  Union  Oil  Co. 

As  man  oomes  to  grips  with  his  environ- 
ment, says  Dubos.  his  concern  Is  not  that 
man  is  going  to  be  destroyed  ("human  beings 
are  Incredibly  adaptable.")  but  that  "pro- 
gressively we're  becoming  more  and  more 
tolerant  of  conditions  which  make  life  less 
and  less  human." 

Unlike  Ehrllch.  Dubos  does  not  see  sta- 
bilization of  the  population  In  Itself  as  the 
answer.  He  says  a  more  Immediate  problem 
Is  our  increasing  use  of  energy  (at  a  rate  of 
9  per  cent  annually).  This,  he  says,  cannot 
go  on  for  another  decade  without  ecological 
disaster  from  overheating  of  the  natural  sys- 
tems. 

Dr.  Edward  D.  Goldberg  of  Scrlpps  Institu- 
tion of  Oceanography  believes  that  perhaps 
the  most  terrifying  aspect  of  the  ecological 
crisis  is  the  absence  of  "appropriate  Institu- 
tions, elthe^  national  or  International,  to 
cope  on  a  continuing  basis  with  the  problems 
of  an  increasingly  polluted  environment." 

The  universities,  says  Goldberg,  are  too  de- 
partmentalized and  success  in  them  "depends 
on  doing  terribly  well  In  a  specialty,"  while 
what  Is  needed  is  an  Interdisciplinary  attack 
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by   researchers   who   have   made   a   fuIltloM 
commitment. 

Government  agencies,  says  Goldberg,  each 
have  their  own  goals  and  cling  to  them 
tenaciously.  For  example,  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
might  lock  horns  with  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization over  a  ban  on  DDT. 

As  ethics  and  morality  are  Involved  In  the 
pollution  battle,  says  Goldberg,  psycholo- 
gists and  sociologists  are  needed  as  well  as 
scientists — the  psychologists  to  predict  and 
Influence  p)eople's  reactions,  the  sociologists 
to  provide  demographic  Input  and  make 
priority  judgments  such  as  whether  to  clean 
up  air  m  the  Inner  city  before  cleaning  up 
air  in  the  suburbs. 

"The  great  scientists."  says  Goldberg,  "are 
those  who  work  on  solvable  problems." 
Among  these  problems  he  lists  management 
of  oil  spills  and  pesticide  control.  "Clearly, 
we  are  going  to  have  mass  starvations."  he 
says.  "I  don't  consider  that  a  solvable  prob- 
lem on  a  short-term  basis." 

Singer  acknowledges  that  "the  government 
does  not  now  speak  with  one  voice."  While 
the  Interior  Department  Is  promoting  con- 
servation, he  says,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  is  giving  welfare 
bonuses  to  large  families.  One  goal  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  says  Singer,  will  be  to 
establish  a  general  plan.  Interior  Secretary 
Walter  Hlckel  would  like  to  see  a  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment. 

Environmental  activists  are  concerned 
that  enthusiasm  for  their  crusade  will 
dwindle  when  the  crusade  faces  some  of  life's 
practical  realities.  Ehrllch  says  that  If  the 
battle  Is  lost.  It  will  be  for  two  reft.<!ons: 
Nothing  undeveloi>ed  can  long  stand  in  the 
face  of  the  population  explosion  and  most 
Americans  clearly  don't  give  a  damn. 

Dubos  recognizes  that,  even  though  the 
over-30  generation  may  be  "prisoners  of  their 
own  lives,"  the  environmental  movement  at 
the  youth  level  Is  Intense.  He  estimates  that 
20  per  cent  of  today's  college  students  will 
have  a  lifetime  commitment  and  that  today's 
high  school  students  are  being  so  condi- 
tioned that,  as  young  adults,  they  will  be 
able  to  effect  an  environmental  reversion 
within  20  years.  The  earth  movement,  says 
Dubos.  "Is  going  to  spread  all  over  the  world 
in  the  next  five  years." 

The  President.  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
address,  said.  "The  great  question  of  the 
■70's  Is.  shall  we  surrender  to  our  surround- 
ings, or  sl>aU  we  make  our  peace  with  nature 
and  begin  to  make  reparations  for  the  dam- 
age we  have  done  to  our  air,  our  land  and 
our  water?"  The  President  has  established 
a  cabinet  committee  on  the  environment  and 
also  a  three-man  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  There  Is  widespread  concern,  how- 
ever, that  the  federal  commitment  can  be 
no  more  than  Up  service  so  long  as  federal 
policies  directly  detrimental  to  the  environ- 
ment continue. 

Commoner,  author  of  "Science  and  Sur- 
vival,"  has  suggested  that  the  President  de- 
clare a  national  ecologlca.  emergency,  that 
he  increase  federal  supiJort  to  the  sclentlBc 
research,  halt  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transport,  stop  exploitation  of  oil  de- 
posits in  Alaska  and  off  the  California  coast 
until  a  way  Is  found  to  insure  against 
ecological  disaster. 

Recently  directing  his  efforts  to  the  en- 
vironment has  been  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader,  whose  "Naders  Raiders"  have 
been  zeroing  In  on  pesticides  and  on  air  and 
water  pollution.  Nader  says  corporate  Invest- 
ment In  development  of  pollutions  controls 
should  be  required  by  law  according  to  the 
amount  of  pollution  Initiated  by  the  Individ- 
ual business  or  Industry.  He  points  out  that, 
while  General  Motors  grossed  $24  biUlon  In 
1969,  the  company  spent  less  than  $15  mil- 
lion on  vehicle  and  plant  pollution  research 
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and  development,  even  though  Its  products 
and  plants  contrlbut«  some  36  percent  of 
the  nation's  air  pollution  by  tonnage. 

Fortune  magazine,  In  a  recent  issue  on  the 
environment,  suggested  the  possibility  of  tax 
breaks  or  matching  government  grants  for 
Industrial  pollution  control.  In  the  long 
range,  said  Fortune,  pollution  control  could 
reduce  Industry's  costs  by  making  cities  niore 
livable  so  that  employes  would  accept  lower 
wages  to  work  in  them.  By  the  same  token, 
says  Fortune,  pollution  abatement  could  in- 
crease the  GNP  through  reduced  absentee- 
ism, fewer  sick  leave  and  death  benefits, 
lower  personnel  turnover  and  lower  accruent 
training  costs.  Industry,  said  the  magazine', 
Is  going  to  have  to  put  money  on  the  envi- 
ronment instead  of  on  fringe  benefits  and 
wage  increases. 

Society  as  a  whole,  says  Fortune,  Is  pay- 
ing huge  subsidies  to  those  who  pollute  free 
air  and  water.  It  suggests  a  graduated  fed- 
eral tax  on  pollutants  to  stimulate  them  to 
develop  antl-poUutton  techniques. 

Nonetheless,  while  ecologtsts  plead  for  a 
"quality  of  life"  concept  to  replace  the  stand- 
ard of  living  concept,  Americans  continue  to 
buy.  They  buy  automobiles  and  they  buy 
electric  toothbrushes  and  electric  carving 
knives  and  electric  shoe  polishers.  Christmas, 
says  The  Environmental  Handbook,  has  be- 
come "a  materialistic  environmental  rip-off." 
Asks  Conunoner,  "How  many  pairs  of  shoes 
does  a  man  require?  How  much  horsepower 
does  he  need  In  his  car?" 

But  there  Is  another  side  to  the  coin.  Dr. 
Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  science  adviser  to  the  Pres- 
ident, says,  "I  strongly  reject  the  idea  that 
we  have  to  destroy  our  technological  civiliza- 
tion, deflate  and  decrease  the  standard  of 
living  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life.  There 
may  be  a  few  who  would  like  to  return  to 
the  aays  of  the  caveman,  but  most  of  us  be- 
lieve that  men  live  healthier,  more  pleasant 
lives  today  than  they  did  10,000,  or  even  100 
years  ago."  Many  Americans  would  be  quick 
to  agree. 

The  consumer  pays  more  than  he  realizes 
for  the  luxuries  he  buys,  says  Commoner.  He 
estimates  that  industrial  pollution  adds 
alxnit  26  per  cent  to  the  city  dweller's  elec- 
tric bin  In  such  hidden  costs  as  laundry 
bills  and  doctor  bllU. 

We  are  witnessing  "the  birth  of  the  In- 
dustrlal-govemment-pollutlon  complex," 
says  SDSC  eoologlst  Dr.  John  Todd.  This  Is 
a  complex,  he  says,  that  "may  slow  man's 
rate  of  extinction;  It  will  not  prevent  It." 

Todd  beUeves  that  "fully  90  per  cent  oi 
technology  Is  phony  and  most  objects  break 
or  are  obsolete  before  they  are  off  the  assem- 
bly line.  We  must  reject  this  out  of  hand. 
We  must  use  only  the  valid  10  per  cent  like 
computers,  generators,  stereos,  movie  cameras 
and  the  Pill.  These  are  extensions  of  our 
senses  and  they  enrich  otir  lives  without 
Jeopardizing  our  llfespaces." 

There  are  students  of  the  politics  of  ecol- 
ogy who  argue  that  the  destruction  of  the 
environment  Is  not  simply  a  byproduct  of 
progress  In  an  Industrial-technological  soci- 
ety, rather,  that  environmental  deterioration 
Is  a  product  of  an  economic,  cultural  and 
social  system  that  sustains  Itseli  through 
destruction  of  the  phyaical  world.  They  like 
to  point  out  that  the  proportion  of  the  fed- 
eral budget  spent  on  natural  resources  pro- 
grams has  decUned  since  1965 — while  the 
federal  government  subsidizes  the  SST  and 
maintains  the  depletion  allowance  for  off- 
shore oil  drilling. 

How  much  wUl  it  cost  to  clean  up  the 
environment?  Some  studies  Indicate  that 
costs  over  the  next  generation  may  go  be- 
yond $1X)00  billion  Just  to  keep  up  with 
population  growth.  Sen.  Nelson  speaks  of  an 
expenditure  of  $275  billion  by  the  year  2000, 
which  would  be  roughly  equivalent  to  de- 
fense spending  for  the  next  four  years. 

Lack  of  organization,  as  well  as  lack  of 
funds,  has  caused  some  conservation  groups 
to  flounder.   They  have  stubbed  their   toes 
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because  of  their  tendency  to  attack  Isolated 
problems  while  Ignoring  regional  problems 
with  far-reaching  social  and  political  Im- 
plications. 

California's  Environmental  Quality  Study 
Council,  in  Its  recent  recommendations, 
stated  It  win  take  "almost  superhuman  poli- 
tical will"  to  adopt  policies  good  for  the  ma- 
jority that  win  be  unpopular  with  powerful 
vested  interests. 

Dr.  Gordon  J.  MacDonald,  vice  chancellor, 
US-Santa  Barbara,  and  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
has  called  for  a  Presidential  moratorium  on 
all  federal  projects  which  affect  the  environ- 
ment In  any  major  way  unless  these  proj- 
ects are  deemed  essential  to  the  public  Inter- 
est at  this  time.  He  advocates  similar  action 
by  state  governors — all  designed  to  provide 
a  breather  untU  effective  tools  for  dealing 
with  environmental  management  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

Meanwhile,  the  environmentalists  pass 
along  a  few  tips  on  how  you  can  help,  among 
these:  Use  only  white  paper  products  (dyes 
pollute  the  water) .  Don't  Junk  metal  coat- 
hangers;  return  them  to  the  cleaner.  Dont 
buy  anything  In  a  nonreturnable  container. 
Don't  use  DDT.  Buy  a  plastic  garbage  pall 
(It's  less  noisy).  Take  a  bus  to  work.  Avoid 
disposable  diapers.  Use  live  Christmas  trees 
and  replant  them.  Put  a  brick  In  your  toilet 
tank.  IX  you  want  more  than  two  children, 
adopt  them. 

People  are  doing  something  about  pollu- 
tion— that  Is  the  Important  thing. 

UCSD's  Bureau  of  Environmental  Design 
is  publishing  a  monthly  Environmental  Crisis 
Bulletin  that  tells  people  what  to  do  about 
poUution,  how  to  do  it  and  who  to  turn  to 
for  help. 

The  San  Diego  County  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation has  appUed  for  a  $15,000  federal 
grant  to  develop,  in  cooperation  with  Orange 
County  schools,  a  program  to  assess  the  eco- 
logical problems  of  the  state  and  to  develop 
appropriate  Instructional  materials  for  use 
in  all  of  this  county's  600  schools. 

Citizens  Coordinate  for  Century  m,  a  re- 
vamped group  that  developed  from  the  beau- 
tlflcatlon-consclous  Citizens  Coordinate,  is 
directing  Its  eflorto  to  citizen  involvement 
in  the  whole  broad  scale  of  San  Diego  en- 
vironmental problems.  SmaUer  groups,  like 
Ocean  Beach  Ecology  Action,  are  zeroing  In 
on  localized  problems,    f 

Throughout  the  nation,  college  campuses 
are  giving  birth  to  groups  such  as  Nature's 
Conspiracy,  the  North  American  HabtUt 
Preservation  Society  and  Group  Against 
Smelter  Pollution  (better  known  as  GASP). 

Increasingly,  pollution  U  becoming  a  legal 
Issue.  Students  from  VJS.  law  schools  have 
formed  a  National  Environmental  Law  So- 
ciety to  coordinate  efforts  of  attorneys  who 
are  bringing  suit  on  environmental  issues 
and  to  assist  groups  working  for  environmen- 
tal legislation. 

Says  Nader,  "The  forced  consumption  of 
Industrial  poUutants  by  200  million  Amer- 
icans must  lead  to  a  recognition  of  legal 
rights  m  environmental  control  such  as  that 
which  developed  with  clvU  rights  for  racial 
minorities  over  the  last  two  decades." 

Dedication  of  the  few  has  been  fer\'ent.  If 
the  war  against  poUutlon  Is  lost.  It  will  be 
through  indifference  of  the  many. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  IS.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  I  personally  feel  the 
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voting  age  should  be  lowered,  I  voted 
against  the  House  proposal  for  two  major 
reasons.  First,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  voters  in  the  18th  District  who 
have  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
oppose  reducing  the  age  limit.  I  base 
this  conclusion  on  the  letters,  telegrams, 
phon&  calls,  and  personal  conversations, 
I  have  had  on  the  subject.  These  have 
generally  tended  to  confirm  the  results 
of  the  voter  opinion  poll  I  conducted  last 
summer.  Second,  I  agree  with  President 
Nixon  that  any  change  in  the  voting  age 
should  be  made  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  not  mere  statute.  However, 
since  Congress  has  made  the  change  by 
statute,  the  constitutionality  of  its  action 
is  questionable,  and  for  this  reason,  the 
legality  of  the  18-year-old  vote  will  have 
to  be  tested  in  the  courts. 

Our  Government  is  founded  on  laws, 
not  men.  Consequently/ since  the  VS. 
Constitution  provides  Xhat  States  rather 
than  the  Federal  Government  have  the 
primary  authority  to  establish  voting  age 
limitations.  I  believe  the  Government 
ignores  the  Constitution  and  acts  as  the 
mood  moves  it.  to  that  extent  the  sover- 
eign rights  of  the  50  States  are  di- 
minished. We  have  seen  far  too  much 
erosion  of  States  rights  in  recent  years, 
the  91st  Congress  should  not  contribute 
further  to  this  unfortunate  trend  toward 
centralized  government. 

The  reasons  why  I  voted  against  the 
proposal  to  lower  the  voting  age,  how- 
ever, do  not  affect  my  personal  evalua- 
tion of  the  concept  Itself.  I  believe  per- 
sons old  enough  to  fight  for  our  country 
are  old  enough  to  vote.  Throughout  this 
century,  young  men  have  borne  the  bnmt 
of  our  national  defense.  In  Vietnam,  this 
point  has  been  driven  home  with  stark 
clarity.  With  the  aid  of  modem  comput- 
ers, for  the  first  time  casualties  of  war 
have  been  broklh  down  in  age  groupings. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
38,864  American  soldiers  were  killed  In 
action  as  of  last  September.  In  the  18- 
to-30  age  group,  the  fatalities  broke  down 
as  follows: 

18  a.  373 

19  «,ais 

20  10.139 

21  6,448 

22  3,216 

23  3,SM 

24  — i.Tea 

25 1.809 

26 889 

27 526 

28  428 

29 400 

30  317 

This  means  that  of  all  the  Americans 
killed  in  Vietnam  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  1969-70  school  year,  over  65  percent 
were  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21. 

As  of  June  4.  1970,  42,534  Americans 
were  killed  In  action,  and  280,782  were 
wounded.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  well  over 
half  of  the  individuals  who  made  these 
sacrifices  were  too  yoimg  to  vote  under 
present  laws.  They  were  not  too  young 
to  fight,  to  die,  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  crippled  or  lying  in  a  veterans' 
home,  but  they  were  too  young  to  vote.  I 
believe  this  condition  should  be  rectified. 

I  also  believe  that  due  to  rising  levels 
of  education,  youths  of  today  are  better 
qualified  to  vote  than  the  youth  of  past 
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generations.  We  all  are  well 
stances  of  lawless  behavior  by 
people,  particularly  on  college 
but  we  must  not  let  the  media 
our  yoimg.  Over  half  of  all  18 
olds  are  not  in  college  at  all. 
work   and   pay   taxes — about 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
than  1  million  are  house wiv 
dential  commission  has  reported 
than  2  percent  of  all  college 
be  classified  as  militants  or 
Justice  Department  has  deterinined 
many  so-called  hard-core  campus 
cals  are  over  21;  for  example 
infamous  Chicago  7  are  well 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  main 
of   today   are   responsible   ci 
yearn  to  fully  take  part  in 
processes  that  govern  our  coUntry 
lieve  they  are  entitled  to 
believe  they  should  participate 
not  believe  the  spirit  of  the 
should  have  been  distorted 
them  this  privilege. 

This  legislation  also  conta^ied 
sions  extending  the  1965  Voting 
Act.  In  the  first  session  of  th  s 
I  voted  for  the  administration 
Voting   Rights  Act    which   v  ould 
given  voting  rights  protectic^ 
dents  of  the  50  States  rather 
ing  Federal  regulation  unfai-ly 
sister  Southern  States  as  do4s 
act. 
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A    FAMILY    TRAGEDY 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KlOCH 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEIItATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1970 
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Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
situation  has  developed  conc^ning 
and  Margaret  McSurely.  a 
band  and  wife  caught  up  ir 
which  makes  them  victims.  It 
'in  detail  in  an  article  to 
the  Nation,  December  30, 
recommend  it  to  my  colleague^ 
cle  is  timely  now  because 
proceedings  arising  out  of 
contempt  of  Congress  citation 
place  on  Monday.  June  22. 
U.S.  district  court  in  Washi^igton 

The  article  follows: 

STurppiNG    Kbntuckt — The    '■^ubvtiisive" 

Poom 

(By  G«ne  L.  Mason  I 

Lexington. — Eastern   Kentucl^ 
heartland  of  Appalacbla  and 
tributes  associated  with  that 
erty  pocket.  The  state  of  Kentu 
has  40   per  cent   of   the  nation 
schoolhouses  but  Its  children  suffer 
est    TB    rate    In    the    nation 
fourth  of  the  east  Kentucky  poj^ulatlon 
24  Is  Illiterate. 

During  the  Kennedy  admlnis^tratlon 
merous   anti-poverty   programs 
from    the    drawing    tables.    We 
we    had    declared    war    on    poverty 
some  extent,  on  the  coclai 
petuates  It.  But  aside  from 
the  national  leadership  gave  the 
nam   priority   over   the   war   in 
other  contradictions  are  Inheredt 
tempt  by  the  federal  govemmei  t 
poverty. 
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In  eastern  Kentucky  one  of  those  contra- 
dictions is  a  reflection  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem. Coal  Is  the  basic  industry,  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  by  far  the 
single  largest  buyer.  The  poor  people  do 
not  profit  from  the  industry — they  have  been 
ruined  by  it.  There  is  an  estimated  35  bil- 
lion tons  of  coal  beneath  the  rocky,  moun- 
tainous surface  of  eastern  Kentucky,  and  only 
2  billion  tons  of  It  have  been  mined  In  more 
than  half  a  century.  Yet  ten  of  the  twenty 
poorest  counties  In  the  nation  are  in  east- 
ern Kentucky.  Pike  County,  the  largest  coal- 
producing  county  in  this  country,  is  among 
them.  Last  year,  18.267,200  tons  of  coal  were 
mined  in  Pike  County  alone.  Coal  brings 
the  mine  owners  from  $3  to  $15  per  ton. 
depending  on  the  grade.  Even  at  the  lowest 
rate,  this  one  county  produces  $50  million 
worth  of  coal  in  one  year. 

That  wealth  has  done  almost  nothing  for 
the  people  of  the  county.  In  the  words  of 
Harry  Caudlll  of  Whitesburg.  Ky.,  attorney 
and  author,  "Today  welfare,  not  mining,  pro- 
vides most  of  the  money  spent  by  families  in 
the  nation  s  coal  fields."  To  understand  how 
such  poverty  can  exist  amid  such  wealth  one 
must  recognize  the  relationship  between  the 
owners  of  coal  companies  and  the  county 
power  structure — they  are  virtually  the  same. 
Poverty  in  eastern  Kentucky  Is  a  political 
problem  None  of  the  federally  funded  anti- 
poverty  programs  officially  recognize  It  as 
such,  but  some  come  closer  than  others. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  Appalachian  Vol- 
unteers  (AVs)  hired  as  Its  training  director 
Alan  McSurely.  a  SO-yew-old  anti-poverty 
worker  with  an  MA.  In  psychology  He  was 
fired  three  weeks  later  for  his  alleged  manip- 
ulative and  Leninist  beliefs.  McSurely  had 
proposed  various  structural  changes  within 
the  AV  organization  and  had  advocated  di- 
rect political  action  as  the  only  means  to 
end  poverty.  He  urged  the  staff  to  prepare 
Itself  for  the  day  when  federal  money  would 
be  cut  off  if  poor  people  in  the  mountains 
really  began  to  get  organized. 

McSurely  and  his  wife  Margaret  were  then 
hired  by  the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Fund  (SCEF).  a  Loulsville-based  civil 
rights  and  anti-poverty  organization,  and  re- 
mained In  the  mountains  to  organize.  The 
AV  staff  began  Its  work  that  summer  sharply 
split  among  militants,  moderates  and  a  few 
genuine  conservatives.  However,  the  first  is- 
sue In  which  they  all  Joined  forces  was  not 
long  in  coming.  By  mid-June,  1967,  they  were 
all  working  to  organize  poor  people  against 
strip  mining — the  most  brutal  and  destruc- 
tive aspect  of  the  economic  system.  [See 
"Strip-Mine  Morality:  The  Landscaping  of 
Hell"  by  Wendell  Berry.  The  Nation,  Janu- 
ary 24.  1966.1 

Forty  million  tons  of  coal  were  stripped 
from  Kentucky's  pock-marked  mountains 
last  year — and  most  of  that  was  purchased 
by  the  TVA.  James  Curry.  Reclamation  Ertrec- 
tor  for  TVA,  apparently  finds  this  a  satisfac- 
tory relationship.  "Strip  mining  is  part  of 
the  American  way,"  he  said.  He  quickly  re- 
phrased his  comment  to  "Strip  mining  is  an 
integral  aspect  of  the  American  economy." 

Strip  mining  is  certainly  not  desired,  how- 
ever, by  the  poor  people  who  live  on  and 
around  the  land  that  Is  stripped.  By  a  curious 
legal  device  known  as  the  broad  form  deed, 
owners  of  the  coal  under  the  ground  have 
rights  superior  to  those  who  own  the  land 
above.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the 
rights  to  this  coal  were  purchased  for  a  pit- 
tance from  people  who  were  completely  ig- 
norant of  their  potential  value.  The  Ken- 
tucky Court  of  Appeals  has  upheld  the  rights 
of  those  who  own  the  coal  to  destroy  this 
land.' A  law  setting  limits  on  the  degree  of 
slope  permissible  for  stripping,  and  pro- 
viding for  certain  measures  of  land  restora- 
tion, was  passed  during  Democratic  Gov. 
Edward  Breathitt's  administration  three 
years  aigo.  Strip  miners  declared   that  such 
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regulations  would  destroy  the  Industry — but 
the  acreage  under  strip  mining  continues  to 
grow. 

Not  everyone  is  content,  however.  Period- 
ically, strip  miners  discover  that  their  equip- 
ment has  been  dynamited  In  the  fields.  In 
the  hot  summer  months  of  1967,  night  raid- 
ers blew  up  a  $50,000  dlesel-powered  shovel  of 
the  Kentucky  Oak  Coal  Company  at  Its  strip- 
ping site  in  Knott  County.  In  August,  1968, 
$800,000  worth  of  stripping  equipment  was 
blasted  In  Bell  County.  Across  the  line  In 
Tennessee,  several  bulldozers,  an  auger  and 
a  railroad  car  were  dynamited  the  first  week 
of  December  1967.  The  total  was  more  than  $1 
million  of  "creative"  destruction.  Mine 
guards  go  armed,  and  random  shooting  from 
both  sides  is  not  uncommon. 

Even  more  dramatic  was  the  action  of  an 
owner  of  land  about  to  be  stripped  in  the 
summer  months  of  1967.  Jink  Ray,  supported 
by  neighbors,  AVs  and  SCEP  workers,  decided 
to  stand  in  front  of  the  bulldozer  as  It  was 
pulling  onto  his  land.  He  did,  and  refused 
to  budge:  the  dozer  went  away.  After  a 
series  of  legal  battles  In  which  the  local 
courts  issued  Injunctions  against  Ray  to  pre- 
vent his  interference  with  the  stripping  of 
his  own  land.  Governor  Breathitt  came  to 
his  aid.  He  had  the  strip  mine  permit  of 
the  Puritan  Coal  Company  revoked.  Joe  Mul- 
loy,  an  AV  and  one  of  Ray's  neighbors,  said 
that  "the  Jink  Ray  victory  had  tremendous 
implications  for  the  poor  and  working  class 
in  Appalacliia.  This  was  perhaps  the  first 
time  since  the  heyday  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  that  the  operators  had  been  chal- 
lenged and  defeated  by  the  people.  Ray's 
victory  could  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  peo- 
ple all  over  the  mountains  to  demand  and 
take  back  what  is  theirs,  the  coal.  The  cual 
operators  knew  this  all  too  well." 

Meanwhile,  the  AVs  were  receiving  threat- 
ening phone  calls  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Then,  during  the  last  week  of  July,  1967,  the 
Pike  County  sheriff,  a  representative  of  the 
Sniall  Business  Administration,  and  Robert 
Holcomb,  president  of  the  Pikeville  Chamber 
of  Conunerce.  visited  the  homes  of  McSurely 
and  Mulloy.  They  questioned  MuUoy  gen- 
erally about  what  he  was  doing  in  Pike 
County,  and  specifically  about  strip  mining. 
Their  stay  was  short  but  long  enough  to 
suggest  subtly  that  he'd  better  be  careful. 
That  evening  Holcomb  called  for  a  federal 
investigation  of  the  AVs  In  Pike  County. 

Then,  on  August  11,  1967,  eight  days  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Puritan  Coal  Company's 
strip  mine  permit,  the  power  of  the  coal 
companies  was  brought  to  bear.  Alan  Mc- 
Surely's  home  was  Invaded  by  Common- 
wealth Attorney  Thomas  Ratliff  (former 
president  of  ICOA)  and  fifteen  armed  dep-  "t 
utles.  They  combed  every  piece  of  printed 
or  written  material  In  the  home  for  two 
hours — especially  the  research  library  on  the 
coal  industry  that  the  McSurelys  had  col- 
lected— and  confiscated  all  of  It.  When  they 
discovered  that  Margaret  McSurely  had 
worked  for  SNCC  in  1964,  they  arrested  her  as 
well  as  her  husband.  By  midnight  they  had 
reached  MuUoy's  home  and  put  him  under 
arrest. 

The  following  morning,  these  three  anti- 
poverty  workers  were  taken  from  their  Jail 
cells  and  arraigned.  Bond  was  set  at  $5,000 
for  each  of  the  two  men.  Margaret  McSurely 
was  six  months  pregnant;  her  bond  was  only 
$2,000.  Southern  Bell  Telephone  immediately 
disconnected  the  phones  In  both  homes.  Mul- 
loy's  auto  Insurance  with  a  local  agent  was 
canceled,  and  he  was  unable  to  get  Insur- 
ance for  the  next  six  months. 

The  word  began  to  spread  that  those  ar- 
rested were  Communists.  Holcomb  told  re- 
porters: "We  know  that  these  .-eople  are 
Communists.  There  are  no  ifs,  ands  or  buts 
about  It  .  .  They  Intend  to  take  over  the 
county."  Ratliff  then  arrested  Carl  Braden 
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and  bis  wife  Ann.  Executive  Directors  of 
SCEP,  for  attempting  to  overthrow  he  gov- 
ernment of  Pike  County,  iilrs.  Braden  bad 
never  set  foot  in  the  county,  and  her  hus- 
band's only  appearance  there  was  to  get  Mc- 
Surely and  Mulloy  out  on  bond. 

Under  the  leadership  of  William  Kunstler 
of  Rutgers'  Law  Center  for  Constitutional 
Rights,  the  anti-poverty  workers  eventually 
managed  to  get  the  1920  state  sedition 
statute,  which  they  had  been  charged  with 
violating,  declared  unconstitutional.  How- 
ever, the  local  power  structure  had  by  then 
made  plenty  of  political  hay  out  of  the 
matter. 

Heavy  pressure  was  put  on  Governor 
Breathitt  to  rid  the  state  of  AVs.  Opposing 
the  coal  Industry  In  Kentucky  is  risky  poli- 
tics, Breathitt  succumbed  and  recom- 
mended to  OEO  Director  Shriver  that  funds 
for  AVs  be  cut  off.  On  August  18,  1967, 
Shriver  acted.  He  cut  off  all  funds  without  a 
hearing  and  without  notlfjing  the  AV  direc- 
tor. Some  funds  were  later  reinstated,  but 
the  AVs  have  received  no  new  funds  from 
OEO. 

A  confidential  OEO  report  laid  the  arrests 
principally  to  "obvious  political  interests." 
This  corroborated  an  FTBI  report  which 
stated  that  Ratllff's  prime  objective  was  "rid- 
ding Pike  County  of  the  anti-poverty  work- 
ers."  It  added,  "Ratllff's  reasons  for  attacking 
the  program  are  economic  and  political :  ( 1 ) 
he  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry and  still  had  coal  interests:  and  (2) 
he  Is  running  for  Lt.  Governor  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  and  thinks  it  is  a  good  is- 
sue." But  despite  an  agreement  with  the 
three-Judge  federal  court  not  to  act  until 
the  court  could  reach  a  decision  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  state  sedition  law. 
Ratliff  proceeded  with  a  Pike  County  grand 
Jury  investigation  of  the  McSurleys  and  Mul- 
loy. The  people  of  Pike  County  were  thereby 
sufficiently  informed  of  how  these  outsiders 
were  disrupting  "legitimate"  community  In- 
terests. 

Having  now  the  declaration  of  unconsti- 
tutionality, the  poverty  workers  (who  had 
been  forced  to  expend  virtually  all  their 
energies  defending  themselves  against  per- 
sonal attacks)  thought  they  could  return  to 
organizing.  However,  at  that  point  the  fed- 
eral government  decided  to  get  Involved. 
In  October,  1967,  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  (the  old  Joe 
McCarthy  committee),  chaired  by  John  Mc- 
Clellan.  subpoenaed  the  McSurleys  and  the 
records  Ratliff  had  seized  on  his  midnight 
raid.  The  McClellan  committee  Is  at  present 
charged  with  Investigating  the  causes  of 
urban  riots,  and  McClellan  has  said  that  he 
has  evidence  that  the  SCEF  workers  were 
Instrumental  to  the  outbreak  of  riots  in 
Nashville  in  AprU,  1967.  (The  SCEF  staff  had 
held  its  quarterly  meeting  there  April  5 
through  8.  Stokely  Carmichael  had  spcAen  at 
one  of  the  sessions,  probably  providing  tbe 
committee  with  the  "evidence"  it  needed 
to  link  SCEF  with  the  riots. ) 

Tbe  subpoenas  were  challenged  in  court  as 
Illegal,  since  they  were  the  "fruit  of  a  poi- 
son tree":  the  material  had  been  taken  Il- 
legally, under  an  unconstitutional  law.  The 
McClellan  conunlttee  could  not  act  until  tbe 
material  was  returned  to  its  rightful  own- 
ers. (However,  the  committee's  investiga- 
tor had  already  made  photostatic  copies  of 
all  the  material  he  wanted.) 

After  two  trips  bad  been  made  to  tbe 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  tbe  books  and  docu- 
ments were  finally  returned  last  November. 
McClellan  promptly  served  the  McSurelys 
with  new  subpoenas,  requiring  that  they 
appear  In  Washington  with  their  material 
on  January  14,  1999.  The  subpoena  specifical- 
ly cequests  only  material  pertaining  to  the 
Southern  Student*  Organizing  Committee 
(SSOC) ,  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
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Ing  Committee  (SNCC),  the  StudenU  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS) ,  tbe  National  Con- 
ference for  New  Politics  (NCNP).  Vietnam 
Summer,  tbe  AVs,  SCEF,  and  the  United 
Planning  Organization  (UPO) ,  an  umbrella 
anti-poverty  organization  In  Washington, 
D.C.  The  1968  subpoena  differed  from  tbe 
one  Issued  in  1967  In  only  one  respect:  a 
request  for  materials  relating  to  "all  other 
Marxist-Leninist  organizations"  was  deleted. 
It  appears  that  the  conunlttee  wishes  to  link 
in  the  public  mind  all  of  the  very  active  civil 
rights  and  anti-poverty  organizations  wltb 
urban  riots. 

While  the  McSurelys  were  fighting  the 
McClellan  committee,  Mulloy  was  fighting 
his  draft  board.  (There  was  Uttle  time  left 
to  fight  poverty.)  Mulloy  had  attempted  to 
apply  for  CO.  status  after  bis  2-A  classifica- 
tion had  been  revoked  in  the  spring  of  1967. 
His  draft  board  In  Louisville  refused  to  re- 
open his  case.  In  discusslonsnwith  bis  board, 
he  was  questioned  about  bis  activities  In 
eastern  Kentucky,  and  tbe  board  kept  a  file 
of  clippings  on  him  and  the  AVs.  (Somehow 
Mulloy's  anti-poverty,  anti-strip  mining 
efforts  seemed  to  be  relevant  to  his  draft 
status,)  By  refusing  to  reopen  the  file,  tbe 
board  in  effect  denied  Mulloy  the  right  to 
appeal.  When  it  became  apparent  that  he 
would  be  drafted,  Mulloy  decided  to  refuse 
Induction.  In  April,  1968,  he  was  given  the 
maximum  sentence.  He  spent  six  weeks  In 
tbe  county  Jail  trying  to  get  his  l>ond  low- 
ered from  $12,000.  He  is  now  free  while  bis 
case  is  being  appealed. 

Between  the  time  Mulloy  Informed  the 
AVs  of  his  decision  to  refuse  induction  and 
his  trial,  the  AVs,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  19, 
decided  to  fire  him.  Mulloy  had  been  told  by 
other  AVs  that  the  draft  and  tbe  war  In 
Vietnam  were  not  Issues  that  concerned  the 
poor,  and  that  be  bad  Jeopardized  their  pro- 
gram by  his  actions.  Mulloy  and  his  wife 
Karen  Joined  tbe  McSurelys  on  the  SCEP 
staff. 

Despite  this  incredible  series  of  redbaiting 
and  riotbaiting  tactics  by  the  city,  county 
and  federal  officials,  the  anti-poverty  work- 
ers still  hoped  for  success.  They  continued 
their  effort  to  organize  tbe  poor.  And  some 
of  the  AVs  were  beginning  to  sense  Just  how 
political  poverty  Is.  Edith  Easterling,  a  long- 
time local  resident,  an  AV  and  director  of  tbe 
Marrowbone  Folk  School — a  cinder-block 
center  for  organizing  In  Pike  County — put  It 
this  way: 

"You  should  see  tbe  way  some  of  those 
county  officers  treat  tbe  people  in  the  hollers. 
A  friend  of  mine  went  down  to  the  high 
sheriff's  office  and  wanted  to  make  some 
complaints  cause  we  hadn't  been  getting  any 
law  enforcement.  One  night  a  young  guy  got 
cut  in  a  fight  at  a  dance  at  tbe  Folk  School. 
My  friend  went  to  the  high  sheriff's  office  and 
asked  for  help.  The  deputy  said  she  was  just 
a  Communist,  and  she  works  for  the  AVs; 
and  as  long  as  they  were  going  to  be  Com- 
munist, then  they  couldn't  have  anybody 
from  tbe  sheriff's  office  coming  out  there." 

As  usual,  the  winter  was  difficult  in  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky.  But,  when  the  Ken- 
tvicky  legislature  met  In  early  1968,  things 
became  still  worse.  Legislators  swallowed 
what  they  were  fed  by  the  Pike  County  power 
structure.  The  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tion Pimd  was  surely  a  Communist  front 
organization.  So  must  be  tbe  AVs.  The  new 
Governor,  Republican  Louis  B.  Nunn,  made  a 
campaign  promise  to  "run  SCEF  and  orga- 
nizations like  it  out  of  tbe  state."  He  was  to 
get  ample  help  from  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican state  legislators.  To  Implement  bis 
promise,  a  Kentucky  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  (KUAC)  was  established. 
When  a  controversy  arose  as  to  the  need  and 
source  of  funds  fen-  this  committee  and  its 
proposed  staff  of  Investigators,  Nunn  cleared 
the  way.  He  generously  provided  $5,000  a 
month  for  KUAC   (pronounced  "Quack"  by 
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its  opponents)  from  bis  contingency  fund. 
Tlie  sum  Is  greater  than  that  received  by  all 
other  committees  of  tbe  state  legislature 
combined. 

The  first  KUAC  bearings  were  held  this 
summer  In  Frankfort  and  concerned  tbe  riot 
which  erupted  in  Louisville  daring  tbe 
spring.  Only  so-called  friendly  witnesses  tes- 
tified. The  consequence  of  selective  testi- 
mony was  to  blame  the  riots  not  on  povei^y 
and  racist  conditions  that  produced  tbem 
but  on  certain  outside  agitators  and  on  Carl 
Braden,  the  executive  director  of  SCBT. 
KUAC  next  met  in  October,  this  time  to  in- 
vestigate un-American  activities  in  PlkevlUe, 
The  investigation  was  formally  requested  by 
Robert  Holcomb,  two  students  at  PtkevUle 
College  who  thought  the  college  administra- 
tion bad  become  too  bberal,  and  two  resi- 
dents of  Marrowbone  Creek,  the  area  of  Pike 
County  where  anti-poverty  workers  bad 
concentrated  their  efforts.       , 

The  AVs,  SCEP  workers,  and  a  group  of 
students  from  Pikeville  College,  who  called 
themselves  Kentucky  Students  Serving  Ken- 
tucky (KS6K),  were  no  longer  working  on 
strip  mining.  The  central  issue  this  faU  has 
been  a  controversial  proposed  water  district 
grant  of  $1300,000  and  a  $270,000  loan — all 
from  the  federal  government.  Pure  water  is 
also  a  potent  Issue  in  Pike  Coimty  for,  ac- 
cording to  a  local  grand  Jury  report,  80  per 
cent  of  the  wells  are  polluted.  Tbe  AVs  and 
tbe  Pike  Coimty  Citizens  Association 
(PCCA) ,  a  group  of  poor  people,  contend  that 
poor  people  cannot  afford  the  $25-per-house- 
bold  fee  required  to  hook  into  the  prc^>06ed 
water  system.  They  have  suggested  a  rate 
schedule  based  on  Income  in  which  those 
below  the  $3.000-a-year  poverty  line  would 
not  have  to  pay.  The  AVs  and  PCCA  orga- 
nized poor  people  to  support  their  proposal. 
The  result  was  that  only  sixteen  of  the  re- 
quired 700  signatures  were  obtained  for  the 
petition  indicating  that  those  signing  were 
prepared  to  pay  the  fee  for  water  service. 

Pikeville  Chamber  of  Commerce  President 
Holcomb,  proud  of  Pikeville's  designation  last 
year  as  an  "All-Amerlcan  City,  said  KUACs 
bearings  prove  that  the  AVs  were  trying  to 
"sabotage"  the  water  district  money.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  director  of  the  Pike  County 
AVs,  Tom  Ramsey,  "wanted  to  control  the 
money  we  would  get  from  the  government." 
Ramsey  has  s  different  view.  He  contends 
that  the  water  district  is  not  designed  to 
benefit  tbe  poor — who  suffer  most  from  tbe 
polluted  well  water.  "The  basic  underlying 
motive  of  the  whole  business"  is  to  "turn 
Pike  County  into  a  tourist  center" — which 
will  hardly  benefit  those  people  Isolated  in 
the  hollows: 

Although  no  AVs  testified  at  the  Pikeville 
hearings  on  this  matter.  KUAC  issued  an 
Interim  report  on  November  29  on  tbe  evi- 
dence it  had  heard.  It  recommended  In  the 
strongest  possible  language  that  tbe  Gov- 
ernor see  to  it  that  tbe  AVs  be  permanently 
discontinued.  It  said  that  the  AVs  had  been 
excessively  funded  and  a  "tremendous  detri- 
ment to  the  deserving  people  of  this  region." 
Tbe  report  concluded  that  the  AVs  "work 
apparently  to  create  strife,  rather  than  .  .  . 
to  better  conditions  in  tbe  area  itself."  When 
questioned  by  a  reporter,  during  tbe  news 
conference  announcing  tbe  report,  as  to 
whether  or  not  KUAC  discovered  any  vm- 
Amerlcan  activities  In  Pike  County.  Chair- 
man Scott  Miller  (R.,  LotUsvlUe)  hedgingly 
concluded  that  "working  against  the  health 
of  the  people  was  un-American."  He  said  the 
question  of  communism  will  await  future 
bearings. 

The  second  series  of  hearings  in  Pikeville 
were  held  on  December  3  and  4.  One  AV 
staff  member,  Mrs.  Easterling,  did  testify  this 
time.  In  a  moment  of  tension  and  sileikce  she 
opened  her  remarks  to  tbe  oonmiittee  with 
an  apology.  Bystanders  in  tbe  packed  court- 
house room  moved  to  tbe  edge  of  their  seats 
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In  anticipation  of  her  exposlnj 
among  the  AVs.  In  strong  anc 
language   she   apologized    to   t  le 
Pike   County   for   having   help<  d 
•dirty  courthouse  bunch"  hea(4^ 

Tension  was  further  stirred 
plained    to    KUAC   that    her   1 
threatened  because  of  her  work 
When  one  of  the  committee 
what  threats  she  had   recelve< 
that  she  had  received  threa 
calls  and  that  windows  of  her 
shot  out.  "1  don't  call  that 
Charles  Upton,   the  KUAC 
vine's  Courier  Journal  aptly 
editorial  the  next  day  that  h 
in  her  position  he  would  not 
such  gestures  "with  a  visit 
come  Wagon."  Approval  by  th  i 
needed  for  the  AVs  to  conti 
OEO  funds.  That  decision  musi 
fore  the  first  of  the  year. 

Redbaiting,   riot-batting,   c 
tlon.  the  collusion  of  local,  sta 
officials.    TVA's    support    of 
this  Is  no  war  on  poverty.  In 
tucky.  it  Is  a  war  on  poverty 
peclally  those  who  see  povert 
a  political  matter.  In  the  ear! 
December    13,   a   bomb   was 
McSurely  house  from  a  passin 
was  hurt.  The  following  Mond 
a   formal   request   for   investigktt 
U.S.   District   Attorney,   but   A|an 
says:    "Nothing  will  come  of  i 
people  who  run   this  country 
damn    about    the    poor    peopU 
power  structure  and  the  anti-]  lov 
ers    could    hardly    be    further 
Easterllng    emphasized    that 
people  up  In  the  mountains  art 
the  courthouse  gang  in  Plkev  1 
haven't  been  out  of  their  hofers 
town   for   twenty   years.   Most 
disabled   miners   with    the   blaick 
are  afraid  someone  will  take 
Holcomb  views  the  overall  picture 
ferently:   "There  really  aren't 
fllcts  In  Pike  County.   If   you 
people's    actual    physical    need  i 
much  poverty  either." 
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FACTFINDING  MISSION 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HAf  RINGTON 
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Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr. 
interesting  to  note  from  an 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June 
members  of  the  President's 
mission  to  Southeast  Asia 
little  difficulty  in  finding 
a  great  extent  this  is 
had  already  been  decided 
the  committee  left  'Washington 

Peter  R.  Kann.  in  his  arlpcle 
"In  Indochina.  Factfinding 
Pace."  has  outlined  the  4- 
of  the  VIP's  who  were  en 
this  onerous  and  difficult 
stance.  Kaim  reports : 

The  VIP's  inspected  three 
can.  Vietnamese.  Cambodian) 
of  a  single  day. 


We  can  see  in  this  episodp 
testing  and  useful  method 
cut  the  amount  of  time 
ing  committees  usually  takfe 
have    the    benefit    of    their 
opinions.  President  Nixon 
us  with  a  solution  which  is 
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it  is  novel — if  you  determine  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  reached  by  a  committee  and 
arrange  a  speedy  exhibition  of  the  facts 
which  support  those  conclusions,  you 
preclude  the  need  for  long  deliberations, 
and  the  committee  can  provide  you  with 
the  answers  you  want. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  committee  had  to  leave  Washington 
to  report  on  its  findings.  I  would  also 
suggest  to  the  President  that  the  next 
time  he  might  find  an  echo  chamber 
more  suited  to  his  pwposes. 

The  article  follows : 
In  Indochina.  PAcrriNDiNC  at  a  FRrNETic 
Pace 

(By  Peter  R.  Kann) 

Saigon. — President  Nixon's  fact  finding 
mission  of  Senators,  governors.  Congressmen 
and  White  House  staffers  returned  to  Wash- 
ington recently  after  a  foiur-day  whirlwind 
toiu  of  South  Vietnam  and  allled-occupled 
bases  In  Cambodia.  The  group  returned  some 
optimistic  conclusions  to  the  President  (with 
one  dissenting  opinion)  but  to  a  reporter  who 
went  along,  the  tour  only  coi^^rmed  a  more 
basic  Impression:  If  facts,  like  captured  doc- 
uments and  Communist  corpses,  are  In 
abundant  supply  here,  understanding  is 
more  elusive. 

This  VIP  visit,  like  the  many  Oliat  have 
preceded  it.  had  something  of  a  "see  Europe 
In  seven  days"  quality  about  It.  The  VIPs  la- 
spected  three  armies  (American,  Vietnamese, 
Cambodian)  In  the  course  of  a  single  day. 
They  were  briefed  on  Vletnamlzatlon,  Cam- 
bodlanlzatlon,  military  successes,  pacifica- 
tion gains  and  political  progress. 

The  group  consisted  of  Senators  John  G. 
Tower.  Howard  M.  Cannon.  Thomas  J. 
Mclntyre,  and  George  Murphy:  Representa- 
tives Marvin  Price.  O.  C.  Fisher.  G.  William 
Whltehurst.  and  William  Bray;  govemon 
Raymond  Shafer.  Robert  McNalr.  and  John 
Love;  and  White  House  staffers  Bryce  Harlow 
and  Herbert  Klein. 

The  Congressional  delegates  are  all  mem- 
bers of  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services 
Committees  and.  with  the  notable  exception 
of  Sen.  Mclntyre,  are  Administration  sup- 
porters on  the  war  Issue. 

( At  Shakey's  Hill,  an  American  fire  support 
base  on  a  muddy  hilltop  ten  miles  Inside 
Cambodia,  a  young  U.S.  Army  lieutenant 
looked  over  the  names  of  the  VIPs  and  com- 
mented: "Kind  of  looks  like  the  President 
has  preprogramed  his  feedback.") 

SIXENS    and    flashing    LIGHTS 

On  their  first  of  two  days  In  the  field  the 
VIPs.  outfitted  In  spanking  new  Army  fa- 
tigues, visited  the  Mekong  Delta  south  of 
Saigon  to  study  Vletnamlzatlon  and  pacifi- 
cation. After  a  round  of  briefings  at  a  Delta 
alrbase,  the  VIP  cavalcade — replete  with 
screaming  sirens  and  flashing  red  lights — 
roared  through  the  squalid  shantytown 
suburbs  of  Can  Tbo  to  a  chleu  hoi  (defec- 
tor )  center  where  former  Vletcong  were  lined 
up  to  give  them  three  well  orchestrated 
cheers.  $ 

The  group  then  helicoptered  to  Huu  Thanh 
village  in  Vlnh  Long  province,  a  community 
destroyed  during  the  1968  Tet  offensive.  Inse- 
cure for  more  than  a  year  afterward,  but  re- 
cently pacified  and  rebuilt.  Briefers  several 
times  told  the  VIPs  that  the  village  had 
been  "lOO'r  destroyed  by  the  VC."  Local 
Vietnamese  officials  and  American  advisors 
noted  privately  that  at  least  half  the  village 
had  been  destroyed  by  American  alrstrlkes. 

The  local  officials,  however,  agreed  with  the 
briefers  that  the  military  security  and  In- 
creasing prosperity  of  the  pacified  village 
were  very  real.  "It's  a  showpl&ce  but  there 
are  others  like  It."  &ald  a  local   adviser. 

At  the  forward  headquarters  of  Delta  Com- 
mander General  Ngo  Dzu  the  VIPs  Inspected 
nearly  arranged  mountains  of  captured  weap- 
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ons  and  were  briefed — 'with  the  aid  of  flip- 
charts,  colored  map  overlays  and  simul- 
taneous translation — on  ARVN  exploits  in 
Cambodia. 

General  Dzu  assaulted  one  of  the  hills 
of  captured  we.ipous  and  plucked  a  Com- 
munist rifle  for  presentation  to  President 
Nl.xon.  Mr.  Harlow  of  the  White  House  staff 
gave  the  General  a  Nixon  tiecUp  in  exchange. 

The  delegation  later  helicoptered  Into 
Cambodia,  landing  in  a  grass  clearing  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Cambodian  provincial  capital 
of  Kampong  Trach.  With  General  Dzu  In  the 
lead  the  VIPs  reviewed  ragtag  elements  of  a 
Cambodian  brigade. 

Cambodian  officials,  including  the  provin- 
cial governor,  were  present  In  the  clearing 
and  Indeed  had  prepared  their  own  modest 
briefing,  feamrlng  a  'llste  des  besolns"  (list 
of  needs)  which,  by  circumstantial  evidence, 
would  be  extensive.  General  Dzu  never  got 
around  to  asking  the  Cambodians  to  give 
their  briefing.  But  the  Cambodian  brigade 
commandor  later  was  Invited  to  drink  one  of 
the  coconuts  he  had  provided  for  the  VIPs. 

The  visitors'  second  day  In  the  field  was 
heavily  devoted  to  briefings  and  weapons  dis- 
plays, but  also  Included  a  visit  to  Shakey't 
Hill.  The  hill  was  first  occupied  by  elements 
of  the  First  Calvary  Division  Airmobile,  and 
Is  named  for  an  Air  Cav  soldier  who  died  in 
the  assault.  The  hill  was  laced  with  Commu- 
nist weapons  storage  bunkers. 

The  crest  of  the  hill,  now  occupied  by  ele- 
ments Of  the  Ninth  Division,  was  a  foot  deep 
in  reddish  brown  mud.  The  GIs  were  living  in 
poncho-covered  foxholes  far  more  primitive 
than  those  holes  which  housed  enemy  sup- 
plies. Vletcong  were  operating  a  few  kilome- 
ters away  and  American  patrols  had  been 
making  what  briefers  call  'light  contact" — 
one  or  two  GIs  dead  or  wounded  every  few 
days. 

It  seemed  like  a  very  typical  fire  support 
base — except  for  a  few  special  preparations 
being  made  for  the  VIPs.  Half  an  hour  before 
the  visitors  arrived,  combat  troops  were 
kneeling  in  the  mud  taping  little  VIP  name 
tags  on  the  backs  of  metal  folding  chairs 
which  had  been  flo»-n  In  for  the  occasion. 
Other  GIs  were  putting  finishing  touches  on 
an  expanded  latrine.  And  others  were  arrang- 
ing a  table  of  cake  and  cold  drinks,  also  spe- 
ically  flown  In  by  chopper.  The  GIs  operating 
out  of  this  base  had  mostly  been  living  off  C- 
ratlons. 

Such  preparations  might  have  been  obvious 
to  perceptive  VIPs.  Others  might  not.  The 
VIPs  were  not  aware,  for  Instance,  that  prior 
to  their  arrival  Army  barbers  had  arrived 
by  helicopter  to  trim  the  GIs"  hair  and  shave 
off  their  beards.  This  was  an  unpopular  move. 
"Man,  they  shaved  off  my  beard  this  morning. 
Now  why  they  have  to  go  and  do  that?  I 
mean  how  is  shaving  off  my  beard  gonna 
win  this  war?"  says  one  of  a  group  of  GIs 
sitting  on  some  sandbags  awaiting  the  VIPs. 

The  men's  fatigues  are  cleaner  than  might 
be  expected  given  the  surroundings.  The  GIs 
explain  that  clean  fatigues  had  been  flown  in 
earlier  that  morning.  "I  ain't  had  a  set  of 
clean  fatigues  in  over  a  month.  They  prob- 
ably going  to  take  these  back  soon  as  the 
Senators  leave."  says  a  GI  whose  fatigue  In- 
signia say  he  is  Alvarez  of  the  First  Division. 
He  explains  that  he  Is  not  Alvarez  and  that 
he's  In  the  Ninth  Division.  "I  don't  know 
where  they  got  these  fatigues,"  adds  the  man 
labeled  Alvarez. 

The  men  have  a  lot  of  grl[>es.  They  say 
they  were  moved  Into  this  area  of  jungled 
hills  from  their  normal  operating  area  in  the 
flat  and  open  Mekong  Delta  and  that  they 
aren't  trained  to  fight  In  this  terrain. 

The  men  say  they  were  told  on  May  2  that 
they  were  going  off  on  a  three  day  operation; 
they  haven't  been  back  to  their  base  since. 
"Morale  is  bad  man,  we're  dragging,"  says 
one  of  a  group  of  ten  GIs.  Others  agree.  "We 
are  bushed  and  we're  scared."  says  another. 

Why  don't   they   tell    their   gripes   to   the 
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VIPs?  "Higher  up  said  we'd  get  article  fifteen 
if  we  just  walk  up  to  those  Senators  and 
start  saying  something.  They  said  we  got  to 
go  through  channels,"  explains  one  of  the 
GIs. 

MORALE    IS    "exceptional" 

The  VIP  party  arrives  in  a  bevy  of  choppers. 
They  are  led  to  the  briefing  tent  where  they 
are  told  about  the  battle  to  occupy  the  hill 
and  about  the  discovery  of  enemy  arms 
caches.  Questions  are  invited  and  Mr.  Klein 
of  the  'White  House  staff  asks  about  the  mo- 
rale of  the  GIs.  "Exceptional,"  says  the  colo- 
nel giving  the  briefing.  The  VIPs  are  then 
presented  with  captured  Communist  belts 
which,  they  discover,  were  made  for  Viet- 
namese size  waists. 

The  visitors  view  captured  weapons  and 
exchange  pleasantries  with  GI  constituents 
who  have  been  lined  up  behind  little  signs 
bearing  the  names  of  states  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  represent. 

An  hour  later  in  a  forward  brigade  com- 
mand post  camp  on  the  Vietnam  side  of  the 
border,  at  least  one  Congressman,  Mr.  White- 
burst  of  Virginia,  gets  more  than  polite  con- 
versation fnim  a  GI  lunch  companion.  "You 
get  so  tired  humping  in  the  mud,  stuH  on 
your  back,  they  don't  give  you  no  rest,  no  it 
ain't  right  out  there  in  the  boonles  at  all," 
says  PFC  King  Wright. 

The  VIPs  see  more  captured  Communist 
supplies,  including  some  used  bottles  of 
blood  plasma  and  bandages,  and  get  a  brief- 
ing in  which  Major  General  Edward  Bautz 
Jr.,  commander  of  the  25th  Division,  an- 
nounces that  "we  got  part  of  COSVN  heed- 
quarters." 

One  wonders  whether  COSVN  (Communist 
Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam)  has  Its 
own  VIP  visitors  to  contend  with. 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  J. 
Myers,  F.SA.,  imtil  recently  Chief  Actu- 
ary of  the  Social  Seciu-ity  Administra- 
tion, has  been  trying  to  alert  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  leaders  of  the  un- 
dermining of  the  social  security  system 
by  those  socialists  who  advocate  equal 
Federal  benefits  to  provide  fuU  economic 
security,  including  health  care  for  al- 
most everyone. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
"Fedicare"  conspiracy  and  the  fact  that 
the  recent  Social  Security  amendments 
passed  by  the  House  delegated  additional 
powers  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  I  in- 
clude an  article  from  Medical  Economics, 
along  with  an  article  and  speech  by  Mr. 
Myers,  and  a  newsclipping  from  the  lo- 
c{Q  paper  at  this  point: 

I  Prom  Medical  Economics,  Jan.  5,  1970] 
An  Inside  View  of  the  Obeat  Fedicare 
conspihact 
(By  Ralph  M.  Thurlow) 
When  former  H.E.W.  Secretary  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  refused  to  Increase  the  beneficiaries' 
contribution  to  the  medical  insurance  part  of 
Medicare,  he  raised  the  lid  on  a  long  smolder- 
ing feud.  The  feud,  according  to  Social  Se- 
curity  chief   actuary   Robert   J.   Myers,  pits 
the  "expansionists  •  against  the  "moderates" 
over  the  question  of  how  extensive  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  should  be:  Specifically,  Myer» 
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charges  that  Cohen's  decision  to  maintain 
the  then  $4  contribution  was  one  more  ex- 
pansionist effort  to  provide  benefits  "without 
making  the  increasing  cost  of  those  benefits 
readily  apparent  to  the  public."  It  was  just 
the  sort  of  move  an  expansionist  would  make, 
Myers  says,  to  turn  Medicare  Into  the  key- 
stone of  a  system  of  nationalized  health  care. 
"The  Nixon  Administration's  decision  to 
raise  the  contribution  Is  a  forthright  recogni- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  law's  Intent, ' 
Myers  contends.  He  believes  the  efforts  of  the 
expansionists  have  been  on  the  Increase  and 
that  this  may  now  seriously  affect  the  pro- 
gram. 

Who  are  these  expansionists,  what  do  they 
want,  and  how  are  they  trying  to  get  it? 
These  are  the  questions  this  magazine  put 
to  Myers  after  he  spoke  on  the  subject  at 
a  recent  symposium.  Myers'  answers  add  up 
to  describe  what  might  be  called  a  great 
Fedicare  conspiracy — one  that  could,  if  suc- 
cessful, dramatically  change  the  way  medi- 
cal care  is  delivered  In  this  country. 

Expansionists,  Myers  says,  are  those  in  or 
out  of  Government  who  believe  that  Social 
Security  should  provide  full  economic  secu- 
rity, including  medical  care,  for  about  95 
per  cent  of  the  American  people.  Myers  puts 
himself  among  the  moderates.  He  contends 
that  they  believe  the  present  system  is  rea- 
sonably adequate,  needs  only  some  updating, 
and  should  be  no  more  than  a  floor  under 
economic  and  health  needs — leaving  plenty 
of  room  for  private  enterprise  in  those  areas. 
In  addition  to  former  Secretary  Cohen. 
Myers  puts  Social  Security  Commissioner 
Robert  M.  Ball,  Walter  P.  Reuther,  and 
many  others  in  the  expansionist  camp. 
Their  goals  are  attractive  to  a  great  many 
people,  he  maintains,  if  only  because  their 
overall  intentions  are  concealed  in  a  strategy 
that  calls  for  piecemeal  adoption  of  pro- 
grams. "The  Ink  is  scarcely  dry  on  a  newly 
enacted  amendment,"  Myers  says,  "before 
plans  are  already  being  developed  for  the 
next  legislative  effort." 

Some  idea  of  how  the  expansionists  work, 
Myers  claims,  can  be  seen  in  their  pursuit  of 
higher  Social  Security  cash-benefit  objec- 
tives. They  would  nearly  double  the  current 
maximum  earnings  base  of  $7,800,  to  $15,000 
In  1970,  Instead  of  accepting  the  base  the 
moderates  are  now  proposing — $9,000  in 
1972.  If  $15,000  were  made  the  new  base, 
according  to  Myers,  the  next  step  of  the 
expansionists  would  be  to  work  for  increas- 
ing the  Social  Security  payments  to  retirees 
and  others  by  50  per  cent,  then  to  twice  the 
present  level. 

Such  tin  increase,  he  believes,  would  make 
it  unnecessary  to  have  private  pension  plans 
and  other  forms  of  long-term  private  sav- 
ings. Most  people  would  be  covered  by  the 
$15,000  base  at  a  benefit  level  that  would 
support  them  more  than  adequately.  The 
result:  a  greatly  diminished  flow  of  money 
into  private  savings  and  pension  plans  that 
would  drive  private  industry  t9  the  Federal 
Government  for  its  investment  capital.  And 
that  would  be  nothing  compared  to  the 
effect  the  expansionists  would  have  on  med- 
ical care,  according  to  Myers.  Here's  how  he 
describes  it : 

Taking  the  gradual  approach  to  their  ulti- 
mate goal  of  Fedicare  for  everybody,  the  ex- 
pansionists would  first  propK>se  Kiddlcare — 
prenatal,  obstetrical,  and  infant  care  up  to 
whatever  age  the  lobby  could  obtain  at  the 
moment.  The  Kiddlcare  program  would  not 
only  miss  the  basic  problem  of  the  environ- 
mental factor  in  infant  mortality,  but  it 
would  also  reduce  considerably  the  scope 
of  private  insurance.  With  fewer  subscribers, 
the  cost  of  private  insurance  would  escalate, 
and  critics  would  suggest  that  the  Govern- 
ment program  take  over  the  entire  load. 

The  same  process  could  be  affiled  to  other 
areas  of  health  care,  and  the  resulting  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  national  insurance 
system  would,  says   Myers,   have  a  drastic 
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effect.  As  Medicare  now  stands.  It's  possi- 
ble to  have  private  reimbm-sement  standards 
against  which  program  reimbursement  bases 
can  be  measured.  Under  a  complete  coverage 
program,  there  would  be  no  private -sector 
standard  against  which  to  measure  the  usual- 
and -customary  charges  of  physicians.  Accord- 
ingly, Myers  claims,  fees  could  be  established 
only  by  agreement  between  the  Government 
and  the  doctor,  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine as  it's  known  today  would  cease  to  exist. 

"There's  a  very  high  likelihood  then,"  Myers 
says,  "that  the  Government,  if  it  started  to 
establish  fees,  would  go  on  to  establish  capi- 
tation costs,  and  after  that  to  put  all  doctors 
on  salary.  Following  that,  it  could  be  argued 
logically  by  expansionists  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  also  control  the  supply  of 
physicians,  and  that  would  entail  their  edu- 
cation as  well."  The  insidious  thing  about 
expansionist  thinking,  according  to  Myers,  is 
that  It  has  worthwhile  goals;  the  trouble  is 
that  enormous  Government  programs  are  the 
only  way  expansionlsU  see  of  achieving  those 
goals. 

Medicare,  which  operates  well  as  a  floor 
under  the  medical  costs  of  the  aged,  he  says, 
would  have  luxtiry  carpeting  over  it,  then 
walls  and  a  ceiling,  until  it  became  a  struc- 
txire  in  Itself,  if  the  expansionist*  took  over. 
What's  the  best  way  to  avoid  such  a  take- 
over? To  Myers  the  answers  are  health  In- 
surance programs  to  which  the  public  con- 
tributes, so  people  can  see  what  their  bene- 
fits are  really  costing  them,  and  private 
medical  care  that  gets  the  job  done. 

I  From  the  Reader's  Digest.  April  1970) 

Social  SECtnurT  at  the  Crossroads 

(By  Robert  J.  Myers) 

Por  the  last  35  years  it  has  been  my  job  to 
provide  federal  policymakers,  administrators 
and  Congress  with  the  cost  forecasts  essen- 
tial to  keeping  the  nation's  Social  Security 
program  on  a  sound  financial  course.  The 
assignment  is  above  politics.  However,  in 
view  of  my  experience  with  Social  Security. 
I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  that  power- 
ful pressures  are  now  building  up,  both 
within  and  outside  our  government,  that 
could  soon  steel  Social  Sectirity  down  a  dan- 
gerously unsound  financial  course. 

These  pressures  come  from  a  wide  range 
of  people,  from  social  planners  to  politicians, 
who  are  all  too  willing  to  boost  retirement 
benefits  without  letting  the  public  in  on  the 
economic  consequences.  They  include, 
among  others,  some  of  my  own  associates  in 
the  Social  Sectirity  AdminlstraUon,'  certain 
Congressmen,  theoreticians  from  the  aca- 
demic community,  labor  leaders,  and  lobby- 
ists who  parade  as  independent  spokesmen 
for  organized  senior  citizens.  Por  example: 

A  State  University  of  New  York  sociologist, 
Joseph  H.  Bunzel,  tells  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  the  present  minimum 
monthly  payment  should  be  quadrupled  and 
that  the  taxable  wage  base  should  be  rock- 
eted from  $7,800  to  $100,0<X)  a  year. 

Congress  has  before  it  a  maze  of  proposals 
for  vast  new  Social  Security  benefits.  Many 
Congressmen  want  to  provide  the  where- 
withal by  tapping  general  federal  revenues — 
your  tax  doUars.  One  such  advocate.  Rep. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D.,  N.Y.).  calls  for 
"financing  the  Social  Security  system  through 
whatever  general  revenues  are  needed  to  keep 
it  actuarially  soU'ent." 

Speaking  for  22  private  welfare  organiza- 
tions, Philip  Bernstein  urges  a  broad  and 
costly  new  pattern  of  benefit  increases  to  be 
paid  for  "by  the  total  community  rather  than 
by  payroll  taxes." 

Former  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey has  called  for  a  50-percent  increase  in 
Social  Security  payouts,  a  plea  echoed  by 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 

Undoubtedly,  these  are  sincere  men.  But 
they  are  united  in  promoting  the  delusion 
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that  we  can  forever  expand  th*  Social  Secu- 
rity balloon — yet  never  fear  that  It  will 
explode  in  our  faces. 

Thus,  our  Social  Security  sy 
to  a  crossroads:    Do  we  stay 
moderate  road  we  have  follow^ 
Or  do  we  take  the  "high  road' 
the  expansionists    (a   temptln 
election   year,   for   some  i>ol 
parties)  ? 

Before  answering.  It  might 
sider  what  Social  Security  or 
to  accomplish. 

Floor  of  Protection.  Unlike 
ance,  which  pays  off  from  the 
your  premiums.  Social  Security 
fers  to  non-working 
lected  on  the  payrolls  of  the  na 
These  workers  contribute  In 
expectation  that  there  will  be 
ers  willing  to  do  the  same  for 
to    come.    Moderate    legislator 
sought    to    safeguard 
system,  have  worked   to  limit 
rity    to   what    Initially   was 
floor  of  protection."  This  meani 
low   enough    to   encourage 
private  savings  and  investment 
same  time  assuring  Social 
which,  ichen  combined  tcith 
ticipated  resources,  would  be 
enable  most  Americans  to  ma: 
an  acceptable  minimum  s 
on   retiring   or    becoming 
abled. 

The  private  investments  that 
from  this  moderate  approach  s 
selves.  Individual  Americans 
34  million  homes,  compared  w 
40  years  ago.  In  that  same 
insurance   In   force   has 
bUUon    to    S1300    blUlon: 
from  (3   billion  to  more  than 
year.  The  number  of  people  wlljb 
pltal  Insurance  has  increased 
millioa  In   1940  to   170  mlllloti 
about   29   million   individuals 
by  $135  billion  invested   in 
and  deferred  profit-sharing  pi 
seven   percent   of   all  our   25 
Security  beneficiaries  now  re 
tlonal   check   from   public- 
order  to  meet  their  basic 
Social   Security   setup   that 
this  must  be  regarded  as 

Through    the    years    this 
protection  concept  has  permltt^ 
to  keep  up-to-date  with  ecor 
It  has  also  permitted  inequitl 
out  and  refinements  to  be  mad< ; 
should  continue.  For  example 
skilled-labor  shortage  there  is 
for  re-examlnation  of  that 
which    curtails    or    completelj 
man's  Social  Sectirlty  benefits 
continue  working  after  his 
and  then  requires  him  to 
Social   Security   taxes 
proposed  certain  Improvementi  i 

Conflict  of  Philosophies 
adjustments  to  keep  the  basic 
date  are  not  at  all  what  the 
have  In  mind.  The  APL-CIO, 
of  expansion  pressure,  candidly 
between  the  moderates  and  thq 
"the  conflict  is  not  a  simple 
bers;    it    Is   a    conflict   of 
place  of  a  basic  floor  of 
CIO  argues  that  the  Social 
alone  "should  provide  the 
system    by   which    the   elderly 
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the  House-Senate  conferees  on  this  legisla- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
and  bis  senior  Republican  associate.  Rep. 
John  W.  Byrnes,  able  to  slice  away  at  some 
of  the  Seuate  innovations  and  send  to  the 
White  House  a  bill  which,  for  the  time 
being,  held  the  expansionists  to  a  15-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  current  Social 
Security  benefits. 

Even  so,  this  one  piece  of  "emergency" 
legislation  will  necessitate  $4.2  billion  of  ad- 
ditional outlays  for  1970  alone.  Over  the 
years,  this  change  will  use  up  the  actuarial 
surplus  of  the  Social  Security  trust  fund: 
that  is,  all  of  the  taxes  collected  through 
tlie  years  that  are  in  excess  of  required  dis- 
bursements. President  Nixon  had  intended 
that  this  surplus  not  only  should  finance 
his  proposal  lor  a  ten-percent  hike  in  bene- 
fits (Which  would  have  adequately  offset  in- 
creased living  costs  to  date),  but  also  should 
pay  for  his  other  prop>o6ed  improvements:  a 
better  deal  for  people  over  65  who  waut  to 
continue  working;  equitable  Increases  in 
widow's  f>ensions:  a  temporary  reduction 
in  the  Social  Security  tax  rate  that  workers 
must  pay:  rescuing  Medicare  from  a  financial 
dilemma. 

TORCH    OF    PROMISE 

What  now?  Congress  must  reopen  the  en- 
tire Social  Security  package  and  find  ways 
to  bring  in  more  money.  President  Nixon  has 
already  called  for  raising  the  taxable  wage 
base  to  $9000  In  1971,  12  months  earlier  than 
he  had  previously  recommended.  But  even 
this  win  not  be  enough  to  sufficiently  bolster 
Medicare's  seriously  underfinanced  hospital 
Insurance — which  at  present  levels  of  financ- 
ing will  go  broke  by  late  1972. 

Crisis  or  no  crisis,  however,  the  expaniou- 
Ists  are  back  again  at  the  Capitol,  pulling 
and  shoving  to  promote  enormously  expen- 
sive new  schemes.  No  fewer  than  892  bills  to 
change  Social  Security  were  dropped  into 
the  House  legislative  hopper  during  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress.  Many  of  these  pro- 
posals would  so  balloon  benefits  that  taxes 
would  also  have  to  soar.  But  one  bill  stands 
out  as  the  expanionists'  torch  of  promise. 
It  was  Introduced  by  Rep.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert 
of  New  York,  and  is  backed  by  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,'  which  has  kept 
up  an  Incessant  clamor  for  ever  larger  So- 
cial Security  payments  as  essential  to  com- 
bat what  it  considers  to  be  "destitution.  " 
In  fact,  this  nationwide  lobby  organization 
has  boasted  that  Representative  Gilbert 
"consulted  with  officers  of  the  National  Coim- 
cil   In  designing  every  feature  of  the  bill." 

If  the  Gilbert  bill  were  to  pass  (which  is 
highly  unlikely ) ,  it  would  all  by  Itself  raise 
last  year's  Social  Security  benefits  by  about 
50  percent.  The  minimum  of  $120  a  month 
would  go  to  mnny  Individuals  who  weren't 
part  of  the  regular  labor  force  but,  as  In  the 
case  of  some  wives  and  retired  government 
employes  (who  are  not  covered  by  Social  Se- 
curity), hate  accepted  temporary  part-time 
Jobs  Just  to  qualify  for  a  minimum  benefit. 
A  retired  couple  who  under  last  year's  law 
could  collect  a  maximum  of  $376  a  month 
would  take  In  as  much  as  $805  Lnsteaid;  for 
a  widow  with  one  child  the  increase  would 
be  from  $307  to  $805.  Doctors'  calls  and 
drugs  from  the  neighborhood  pharmacy 
would  be  largely  free  to  all  retirees;  there 
would   be  no  restraining  premiums  to  pay. 

All  this  Is  Just  the  beginning.  The  ultimate 
aim  of  the  expansionists,  as  disclosed  by  Wal- 
ter P.  Reuther,  cochalrman  of  the  powerful 
Alliance  for  Labor  Action,  Includes  a  Social 
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» The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
Inc.,  bills  Itself  as  a  "nonpartisan"  group 
dedicated  only  to  promoting  the  cause  ot 
the  nation's  elderly.  In  fact.  It  has  been  fi- 
nanced In  part  by  the  Democratic  National 
Commltte  and  the  AFL-CIO. 


Security  annuity  of  as  much  as  $10,000  a 
year,  amounting  to  a  full  two  thirds  of  a 
beneficiary's  highest  ten  years  of  "covered" 
pre-retirement  earnings. 

What  Is  astounding  Is  that  so  little  Is  said 
about  the  cost  of  this  sort  of  expansion.  The 
fact  is  that  every  additional  benefit  that  Is 
handed  out  to  25  million  retirees  must  be 
paid  for  by  taxing  the  73  million  persons  who 
do  work,  along  with  their  employers.  By  the 
end  of  the  current  decade,  for  example,  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  for  providing  the  bene- 
fits called  for  by  the  Gilbert  bill  would  mount 
to  about  $135  billion  a  year.  The  taxable  ba.se 
would  Increase  to  $15,000  In  1972  nnd  prob- 
ably to  about  $20,400  by  1980.  Direct  Social 
Security  taxes  would  be  Increased  from  a  top 
of  $920  a  year  now  scheduled  for  1987  to  as 
much  as  $2448  by  1980.  shared  equally  be- 
tween employe  and  employer.  (Self-employed 
persons  would  pay  $1632  by  1980.)  Even  these 
colossal  taxes  would  fall  one-third — or  $45 
billion — short  of  paying  the  annual  bill. 
Where,  pray,  would  this  additional  cash 
come  from? 

The  Greatest  Dangers.  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  Robert  M.  Ball  has  raised  the 
question  of  "whether  some  of  the  additional 
financing  should  come  from  general  reve- 
nues." This  means  that  after  you  pay  as  high 
a  Social  Security  tax  as  can  be  directly 
squeezed  out  of  you,  you'll  have  to  hand  over 
even  bigger  federal  Income  and  other  taxes 
so  as  to  provide  a  Social  Security  subsidy — 
a  subsidy  that  will  be  as  difficult  to  control 
as  any  other  that  finds  its  way  into  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

And  give  heed  to  this.  The  march  of  these 
expansionists  will  not  be  halted  simply  by 
non-adoption  of  the  current  Gilbert  bill  or 
by  failure  of  any  other  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Their  long-range  strategy  is  to  lay 
down  a  barrage  of  demands,  win  what  they 
can  through  compromise,  then,  even  before 
the  Ink  Is  dry  on  the  legislation,  begin  anew 
the  advance  which  brings  them  ever  closer 
to  their  goals. 

What  makes  all  this  so  Important  Just  now 
Is  that  our  Social  Seciulty  system  has  vir- 
tually matured:  that  is,  there  is  a  good  bal- 
ance as  between  costs  levied  on  the  economy 
and  the  resulting  benefits.  Thus,  we've  ar- 
rived at  a  cross-roads  for  Social  Security.  It 
would  seem  a  good  time  to  heed  the  advice 
of  the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis 
Brandets: 

"Experience  should  teach  us,"  he  said,  "to 
be  most  on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when 
the  government's  purposes  are  beneficent. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In  In- 
sidious encroachment  by  men  of  seal,  well 
meaning  but  without  understanding. 

UNrvERSAL  Health  Insurance 
(A  Speech  Presented  by  Robert  J.  Myers, 
F.S.A.,  Chief  Actuary,  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, to  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Association, 
May  10,  1970) 

(NoTK. — TTie  views  expressed  here  are  those 
of  the  speaker  and  not  necessarily  those  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration.) 

The  motto  of  the  actuarial  t^ofesslon  Is, 
In  brief.  "To  substitute  facts  for  impres- 
sions". In  appearing  before  this  Convention 
on  such  an  Important  and  complex  subject  as 
national  health  Insurance  and  Medicare.  I 
would  certainly  want  to  stay  with  the  facts 
of  the  matter  and  not  to  bring  in  impressions 
and  emotions,  as  do  so  many  persons  when 
they  get  into  these  areas. 

To  start  off  with,  I  woud  disavow  any 
claim  to  being  a  complete  expert  on  all  as- 
pects of  this  subject.  Rather,  my  experience 
has  only  been  in  the  financing  aspects.  And 
most  certainly,  financing,  although  impor- 
tant. Is  by  no  means  of  primary  importance, 
but  rather  the  actual  provision  of  medical 
care  la  paramount,  and  in  that  area  you,  my 
audience,  have  far  more  expertise.  In  fact,  I 
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believe  that  this  Is  the  gre«t  weakness  of 
many  of  the  advocates  of  national  health  in- 
surance— namely,  that  they  do  not  have  a 
real  knowledge  of  many  of  the  complex 
elements  that  go  Into  providing  high-quality 
medical  care,  much  as  they  might  claim  that 
they  do. 

Before  going  any  further,  let  me  define 
what  I  believe  the  term  "national  health 
irxsurance"  means,  since  nowadays  many 
people  are  using  it  with  quite  different  mean- 
ings. In  my  opinion,  national  health  insur- 
ance means  a  program  under  which  the  entire 
population  of  the  coimtry,  or  virtually  the 
entire  population,  would  be  provided  all  their 
medical  care  needs  either  directly  by  the 
Government  through  salaried  physicians  and 
other  staff  and  through  government-owned 
hospitals  (socialized  medicine) ,  or  else 
through  private  providers  of  service  most  of 
whose  remuneration  would  come  from  gov- 
ernment Insurance  programs  (the  Medicare 
or  social  Insurance  approach ) . 

Other  types  of  proposals  are  currently 
being  made  that  are  called  national  health 
insurance  plans,  but,  In  my  opinion,  they 
should  be  categorized  differently.  Some  pro- 
posals would  completely  change — or  It  might 
be  said,  scrap — present  methods  of  providing 
medical  care.  It  would  seem  to  many  people 
that  these  would  be  catastrophic  In  effect  If 
put  Into  operation  In  the  near  futiu'e,  and  I 
think  that  many  of  the  advocates  realize  this 
but  are  merely  using  the  proposals  for  talk- 
ing- purposes.  Other  proposals  would  In- 
stead be  harmonious  with  the  present  medi- 
cal-care system,  which,  despite  strident 
charges  from  some  quarters,  has  not  been 
remaining  static  but  rather.  In  the  desirable 
pattern  of  American  democracy,  has  been 
gradually  and  steadily  developing  better  and 
more  efficient  procedures  as  experience  has 
indicated  feasible. 

The  social  Insurance  approach  is  taken 
In  bills  Introduced  by  Senator  Javlts  and 
Congresswoman  Griffiths.  Both  bills  are  truly 
national  health  Insurance,  since  they  would 
apply  to  virtually  the>entlre  population  and 
would  provide  virtually  complete  medical 
care,  with  the  financing  being  through  pay- 
roll taxes  on  workers  and  employers,  plus  a 
substantial  matching  government  subsidy. 
The  latter,  of  course,  merely  tends  to  hide 
some  of  the  huge  costs  Involved,  since  who 
else  but  workers  and  employers  will  provide 
the  money  for  the  general-revenues  financ- 
ing? 

Within  a  few  years,  after  the  full  range 
of  comprehensive  benefits  are  provided,  the 
cost  of  these  plans  will  be  at  least  10%  of 
payroll,  regardless  of  how  It  Is  divided  up, 
and  could  well  be  as  high  as  15%.  Actually, 
no  precise  cost  estimates  are  possible — as 
they  can  be  made  for  a  cash-benefits  pro- 
gram— because  there  are  so  many  Intangi- 
bles Involved.  For  instance,  there  cotild  be 
no  certainty  in  the  cost  estimating  process 
as  to  how  the  remuneration  of  physicians 
will  be  determined  once  there  Is  a  monopo- 
listic, monolithic  health  Insurance  program. 
Nor  is  there  any  way  to  know  how  much 
services  will  be  provided  in  such  areas  as 
hospitalization  and  drugs  once  the  financial 
restrictions  on  patients  have  been  largely 
removed. 

At  the  one  extreme,  a  national  health  in- 
surance system  can  have  a  low  cost  by  flat 
of  the  Government  if  it  merely  allots  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  for  health  services 
and  provides  only  what  results  therefrom — 
which  has  been  very  much  the  case  under 
the  British  National  Health  Service.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  financial  sky  would  be  the 
limit  if  a  national  health  insurance  plan 
provides  all  the  services  that  people  demand 
as  readily  and  quickly  available  as  possibly 
can  be,  without  regard  to  whether  this  is 
medically  necessary  or  desirable. 

A  quite  different  approach  has  been  taken 
by  Governor  Rockefeller.  He  advocates,  in  es- 
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sence,  that  employers  must  have  Insurance 
or  other  programs  covering  certain  basic 
health  needs  of  their  employees  and  their 
families,  with  a  separate  governmentally- 
flnanced  program  of  similar  nature  for  non- 
employed  persons.  In  many  ways,  this  would 
change  the  existing  system  very  little,  since 
the  vast  majority  of  employees  in  the  coun- 
try already  have  reasonably  adequate  pri- 
vate health  Insurance. 

Another  type  of  proposal  Is  to  grant  tax 
credits  for  those  who  purchase,  on  a  Volun- 
tary basis,  comprehensive  health  insurance 
coverage  from  private  insurers.  The  amount 
of  the  tax  credit  would  be  Inversely  related 
to  family  Income,  so  that  the  very  low  In- 
come groups  would  receive  their  insurance 
policies  without  cost  to  them.  Then,  there 
would  be  a  gradual  tapering  off  for  higher 
Incomes,  until,  after  a  certain  point,  there 
would  be  no  government  subsidy  involved. 
Such  proposals  would,  of  course,  be  financed 
from  general  revenues  and  would  therefore 
mean  higher  taxes  from  one  source  or  an- 
other for  the  general  taxpayer.  Proposals 
along  these  lines  have  been  made  by  the  AMA 
and  by  Congressman  Fulton  and  Senator 
Fannin. 

A  quite  different  approach  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Congressman  Durward  Hall.  One 
part  of  his  proposal  would  be  to  provide  pri- 
vate health  Insurance  policies  for  the  medi- 
cally indigent  and  thus  would  replace  the 
Medicaid  program.  The  second  part  of  his 
proposal  would  cover  truly  catastrophic  Ill- 
ness for  the  entire  population,  defining  "cat- 
astrophic" m  relation  to  the  family's  In- 
come. Through  the  latter  procedure,  families 
would  obtain  the  very  necessary  economic 
protection  In  those  rare  Instances  where 
medical  costs  run  far  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum limits  in  most  health  Insurance  pol- 
icies. The  cost  for  this  "catastrophic  ex- 
pense" plan  would  be  met  from  general 
revenues,  which  seems  a  most  desirable  ap- 
proach because  of  the  relatively  few  cases 
Involved — so  that  establishing  any  Insurance 
system  Involving  premium  payments  would 
be  administratively  inefficient. 

One  might  well  wonder  why  there  Is  cur- 
rently such  a  clamor  for  national  health  In- 
surance or  similar  programs  at  this  moment. 
Medical  science  has  been  making  giant  steps 
of  progress,  and  the  health  and  longevity  of 
the  American  public  Is  at  an  all-time  high. 
Many  different  types  of  programs  are  being 
developed  and  put  into  effect  to  provide  ade- 
quate health  care  for  the  very  small  minority 
of  our  population  who  are  truly  In  poverty. 
And  yet  the  advocates  of  socialized  medicine 
are  raising  their  voices  ever  louder  to  deni- 
grate the  exlstlhg  medical  situation.  In  turn, 
this  causes  more  moderate  groups  to  examine 
the  situation  and  to  come  up  with  alterna- 
tive proposals  of  their  own.  Undoubtedly, 
this  debate  In  our  democratic  society  has 
certain  advantages,  but  It  does  seem  some- 
what strange  that  It  Is  now  occurring. 

I  think  that  there  Is  a  rather  simple  ex- 
planation of  this  occurrence — namely,  the 
general  inflation  that  we  have  been  having 
for  the  last  five  years.  As  you  well  know,  the 
price  level  has  been  rising  at  an  annual  rate 
of  about  5%,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
general  level  of  earning  has  been  rising  about 
7%  to  8%  per  year.  At  the  same  time,  physi- 
cian fees  have  also  been  rising  at  about  7% 
to  8%  per  year,  while  hospital  costs  have 
been  increasing  about  15%  annually.  The 
much  sharper  rise  In  medical  costs  than  In 
the  general  price  level  has  been  brought  home 
strongly  to  the  American  public.  For  one 
thing,  there  Is  the  natural  tendency  that 
people  object  most  strongly  to  rising  prices 
for  things  that  do  not  give  them  Immediate 
personal  pleasure — and  most  medical  costs 
hardly  fall  in  that  category,  even  though 
over  the  long  run  they  are  primary  In  achiev- 
ing personal  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  of 
living. 

The  advocates  of  socialized  medicine  have 
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seized  this  particular  opportunity  to  achieve 
their  goals  or  advance  toward  them,  since 
they  believe  that  the  public  can  be  aroused 
by  the  sizable  increases  In  medical-care  costs. 
These  advocates  made  a  strong  drive  for 
national  health  insurance — preferably  of  the 
socialized  medicine  tyi)e — In  the  1940's,  but 
they  failed  to  achieve  their  goal  because  of 
the  general  growth  of  private  health  Insur- 
ance then  (which  they  said  could  never 
achieve  the  success  that  it  actually  has). 

After  laying  low  for  two  decades,  during 
which  they  sought  to  get  the  camel's  nose  In 
the  tent  through  the  enactment  of  Medicare, 
these  advocates  of  socialized  medicine  are 
again  out  In  the  open  in  full  force,  using 
as  their  appealing  argument  the  recent  large 
increases  in  medical-care  costs.  As  propa- 
gandists, they  are  quite  willing  to  ignore  and 
leave  unmentloned  several  significant  and 
crucial  facts. 

First,  the  largest  increases  In  medical  care 
costs  have  been  for  hospitalization — an  area 
that  is  considered  sacrosanct,  because  95% 
of  the  short-stay  hospltaJ  beds  are  In  "non- 
profit" institutions.  Second,  the  relative 
trend  of  physician  fees  in  the  past  five  years 
has  been  almost  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  In 
the  preceding  two  decades — namely.  Increas- 
ing at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  general 
earnings  level.  < 

Third,  the  illusion  is  fostered  that,  some- 
bow  or  other.  Insurance  is  magic  and  has 
the  inevitable  effect  of  reducing  costs.  Actu- 
ally, Insurance  does  not  reduce  costs  in  the 
aggregate,  but  rather  merely,  although  de- 
sirably, it  spreads  the  costs  among  the  in- 
sured group.  Thus,  none  have  extremely  high 
costs,  while  others  have  little  or  no  cost  at 
all,  but  rather  all  persons  have  a  uniform 
low  or  moderate  cost  (i.e.  the  premium  rate) . 

In  simimary,  on  this  point.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  advocates  of  socialized  medicine  are 
trying  to  deceive  the  general  public  and  sell 
them  their  old  line  of  goods  under  a  new 
guise — sharply  rising  medical  costs  which  are 
unfairly  blamed  on  physicians,  when  instead 
they  are  much  more  due  to  the  rising  general 
price  and  wage  level  and  to  the  trend  of 
hospital  costs. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  a  subject  on  which  I 
believe  that  I  have  considerably  more  ex- 
pertise— namely,  the  financial  status  of  the 
Medicare  program,  about  which  there  has 
been  much  public  misunderstanding.  As  you 
know,  the  Hospital  Insurance  program  is 
financed  predominantly  by  payroll  taxes  paid 
by  and  with  respect  to  employed  persons, 
whereas  the  Supplementary  Medical  Instir- 
ance  program  is  financed  by  premiums  from 
the  enroUees  and  matching  government  pay- 
ments. 

The  cost-estimating  problems  have  been 
much  greater  for  the  HI  program  than  for 
SMI.  Under  HI,  the  attempt  is  made  to  pro- 
vide adequate  financing  over  a  3S-year  pe- 
riod by  establishing  a  proper  schedule  of 
contribution  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
SMI,  the  premium  rate  is  determined  for 
only  a  short  advance  period,  now  annually. 

The  cost  of  the  HI  program  over  the  next 
25  years  as  now  estimated  Is  somewhat 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  original  es- 
timate made  In  1965,  when  the  legislation 
was  enacted.  To  say  the  least,  this  is  a  very 
professionally  embarrassing  situation.  My  ac- 
tuarial colleagues  in  the  private  insurance 
sector  in  1965  believed  that  my  estimates 
were  too  low,  but  even  their  higher  esti- 
mates are  now  only  about  half  of  what  the 
cost  apparently  will  be  over  the  next  25 
years. 

What  are  the  reasons  that  this  very  sig- 
nificant discrepancy  occurred?  The  primary 
reason  Is  the  rapid  and  completely  unex- 
pected escalation  of  hospitalization  costs 
that  occurred  in  the  past  and  that  is  quite 
likely  to  continue  for  at  least  a  few  more 
years  in  the  future.  Before  1965,  hospltall- 
aation  co^ts  had  been  increasing  about  7% 
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ftnniiaiiy,  uad  there  seemed  son  e  Indtcation 
UMit  this  rate  would  soon  taper  off.  Instead, 
with  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  and  the  accom- 
panying economic  effects  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, with  the  Introduction  of  \he  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs,  hoeptlta  Izatlon  costs 
since  1965  have  jumped  by  12%  annually. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  n<  body  In  1965 
made  any  prediction  that  this  ould  possibly 
happen. 

The  other  factor — and  a  mucl  i  less  signifi- 
cant one — ^Is  the  extent  oX  hoe  jltal  utiliza- 
tion. I  had  initially  estimated  i  lUlization  of 
about  3.2  days  per  person  per  j  ear.  And  my 
Insurance  colleagues  bad  estliaated  some- 
what higher.  But  both  of  us  \  ere  well  be- 
low the  current  experience  of  a:  )out  4.0  days 
per  jjerson  per  year.  My  curreit  cost  esti- 
mates not  only  use  this  figure  as  a  starting 
point,  but  they  also  allow  for  a  small  in- 
crease m  hospital  utilization  e  ich  year  for 
about  the  next  decade. 

Now  turning  to  the  SMI  pro|  jam.  my  ac- 
tuarial cost  estimates  have  beei  much  closer 
to  the  mark.  Once  again,  this  is  a  point  of 
evidence  that  contradicts  th«  claim  that 
physicians  are  largely,  or  even  entirely,  re- 
sponsible for  the  costs  of  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram being  much  higher  than  anticipated! 
Spedflcally.  the  SMI  premiun  rate  Is.  by 
law.  supposed  to  be  determine*  1  so  as  to  fi- 
nance adequately  the  benefits  i  ind  adminis- 
trative expenses  on  an  accrual  basis.  By  the 
latter  term  Is  meant  that  the  casts  Incurred 
in  a  certain  period,  even  thoi  igh  payment 
therefor  is  made  subsequently  I  a  some  cases. 
Is  to  be  matched  up  against  the  income  from 
premiums  and  government  con  ributions  for 
that  period. 

As  the  actual  experience  d  iveloped,  the 
Initial  premium  rate  of  S3  00  was  too  low. 
but  only  by  about  7rj .  Althouj  h  technically 
speaking,  it  might  be  said  th  it  this  made 
the  program  financially  Insolri  nt,  nonethe- 
less it  could  continue  to  op>ers  te  on  •  cash 
basis  because  of  the  Inherent  lai  \  between  the 
time  when  medical  services  are  rendered  and 
when  the  program  makes  pavmpnts  therefor. 
The  premium  rate  was  then  changed  to 
$4.00.  In  part  because  some  new  benefits  were 
provided,  in  part  to  recognize  that  the  Ini- 
tial rate  had  been  too  low.  aid  in  part  to 
make  allowance  for  likely  fut  ure  increases 
in  physician  fees  and  other  c«  ts  covered  by 
the  program  and  in  utilization  of  services  by 
the  enroUees.  Once  again.  aft4r  the  experi- 
ence had  developed  and  bad  been  analyzed. 
It  was  found  that  the  premium  rate  had  been 
promulgated  at  too  low  m  le"el — again  by 
about  7%.  Part  of  this  small  discrepancy 
waa  dtie  to  an  Influence  epldeoilc  and  part 
was  due  to  somewhat  higher  in(  Teases  in  fees 
than  had  been  estimated.  Still,  the  system 
was  able  to  function  on  a  cash  basis  for  the 
reasons  Indicated  previously,  and  there  was 
a  trust  fund  balance  of  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Then,  it  became  necessary  in  December 
1968  to  promulgate  yet  another  premium 
rate,  thia  time  for  the  year  biginnlng  July 
1969.  Secretary  Wilbur  J.  Cohei,  who  was  to 
go  out  of  office  In  a  few  weeks  as  a  result  of 
the  election  of  President  Nixon  had  the  legal 
authority  to  promulgate  the  jremlum  rate 
at  any  amount  which  he  deiermlned,  but 
the  Congreasional  intent  was  tjhat  such  rate 
should  be  based  on  actuarial;  analysis  and 
computations.  Nonetheless,  Secretary  Cohen 
Ignored  the  actuarial  recommendation  of  a 
rate  ol  at  least  $4.40  and  instead  continued 
It  at  $4.00. 

He  took  this  action  on  thel  grounds  that 
he  would.  In  essence,  freeze  physician  fees 
(but  not  other  coets  under  the  program)  at 
the  existing  level — even  thoiigh  he  would 
not  be  around  to  see  that  tiiis  was  done! 
Moreover,  he  bad  the  temeni(y  to  say  th*t 
he  was  taking  this  action  to  |telp  President 
Nixon,  since  this  would  mean  less  cost  to  the 
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General  Treasury  for  the  matching  contribu- 
tions! Of  course,  what  he  did  not  say  was 
that  his  action  would  virtually  bankrupt  the 
SMI  Trust  Fund — as  It  has  actually  done — 
and  would  therefore  cause  his  successor 
greater  embarrassment  by  forcing  him  to 
promulgate  a  much  higher  premium  rate  the 
next  time. 

And  all  this  has  actually  occurred.  The 
balance  in  the  SMI  Trust  Fund  at  the  end 
of  next  month  will  probably  be  only  about 
»50  million,  or  the  equivalent  of  only  about 
one  week's  outgo.  Secretary  Finch  found  it 
necessary  last  December  to  promulgate  the 
new  premium  rate,  beginning  in  July,  at 
»330  per  month,  and  he  forthrlghtly  fol- 
lowed the  actuarial  recommendation  despite 
the  widespread  political  criticism  it  evoked. 
Now  let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  matter  of 
the  freerlng  of  physician  fees  in  the  past. 
Let  us  also  consider  current  proposals  for 
the  future,  as  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
recommended  and  as  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  adopted  in  a  bill  that 
it  has  recently  reported  out. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  the  answer  as  to 
whether  physician  remuneration  is  too  high 
or  too  low.  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
recent  trend  in  physician  fees  is  entirely 
Justifiable  in  relation  to  other  prices  and  to 
salary  levels  in  general.  The  Justifications 
made  by  former  Secretary  Cohen  for  freez- 
ing physician  fees  for  Medicare  purposes  do 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  mtent  of  the  law. 

When  Medicare  was  enacted,  the  principle 
was  that  reimbursement  would  be  made  on 
a  reasonable-charges  basis,  as  determined  by 
the  physician's  customary  charges  to  all  the 
patients  and  by  the  prevalUng  level  of  phy- 
sician charges  in  the  locality.  With  respect  to 
the  Utter  element,  I  believe  that  there  was 
the  misconception  that.  In  a  given  area,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  physicians  had  about 
the  same  general  charge  structure  and  that 
only  a  few  "society"  physicians  had  much 
higher  fees. 

AsBimilng  this  to  be  the  case — and  I  be- 
lieve that,  in  actual  practice,  it  Is  really  not 
so — then  the  intent  of  considering  prevail- 
ing charges  was  to  reduce  only  the  few 
instances  of  much-hlgher-than-average 
charges.  In  fact,  the  underlying  intent  of 
the  legislation  in  this  respect  was  that  the 
SMI  program  should  consider  physician 
charges  In  the  same  manner  as  was.  and  still 
Is.  done  by  the  large  group  insurance  com- 
panies, who  take  a  very  flexible  view  of  the 
situation  smd  only  reduce  charges  for  reim- 
bursement purposes  when  there  are  obvi- 
ously excessive  charges  or  fraudulent  ones. 

Instead,  the  administrative  operation  of 
the  SMI  program  was  established  on  a  quite 
different  basis,  with  painstaking  and  costly 
procedures  devised  so  as  to  examine  closely 
all  charges  In  my  opinion,  this  advance  plan- 
ning was  done  solely  for  the  eventual  con- 
trol of  physician  fees  on  a  very  stringent  and 
different  basis  than  was  originally  envisioned 
in  the  law.  Some  of  this  rigid  control  has 
already  come  to  light,  and  some  people  would 
like  to  have  much  more  of  it  in  the  future. 
And  the  apparattis  has  been  constructed  to 
do  exactly  this!  Underlying  all  of  this  is  a 
belief  on  the  part  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
that  physicians  na>w  ( and  in  the  past  as  well) 
have  exorbitantly  large  Incomes  and  that 
their  income  should  be  reduced — or  at  least 
held  down  in  the  future  as  prices  and  other 
salaries  rise.  Some  of  these  colleagues  are 
dvll-servlce  employees,  but  Incredibly,  a  few 
are  political  appointees  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration who  have  not  been  replaced  by 
the  Nixon  Administration,  despite  their 
strong  philosophical  views  favoring  the 
farmer. 

Scnne  very  stringent  i»ooedure8,  as  well  as 
the  supporting  "logic",  were  developed  to  Jus- 
tify the  freeze  of  physician  fees  that  former 
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Secretary  Cohen  Imposed  and  that  Secretary 
Pinch  has  been  virtually  compelled  to  con- 
tinue. Actually,  I  am  not  certain  that  this 
freeze  had  any  real  effect.  Like  many  other 
economic  controls,  it  may  have  pushed  in 
the  inflationary  balloon  at  one  point,  only 
to  have  It  push  out  in  a  counteracting  man- 
ner in  another  place  (such  as  more  utiliza- 
tion or  such  as  charging  for  some  items  pre- 
viously  furnished  without  charge). 

Oue  might  reasonably  think  that  the  term 
"customary  charge"  means  that  the  physi- 
cian is  currently  charging  his  patients,  just 
as  though  he  had  a  sign  listing  his  fees 
posted  in  his  office.  Instead,  the  peculiar 
interpretation  has  been  evolved  which  says. 
In  essence,  that  a  fee  is  not  customary  until 
It  has  been  In  effect  for  about  6  months, 
and  then  "custom"  cannot  change  for  an- 
other year.  No  such  Illogical  limits  prevail  in 
other  economic  areas — as,  for  example,  utili- 
ties being  granted  an  Increase  In  their  rates 
on  a  certain  date  because  they  are  economic- 
ally Justified,  but  then  not  being  allowed  to 
put  them  into  effect  for  18  months  because 
of  a  "customary"  provision.  In  the  same  way, 
such  artiflclality  has  been  introduced  in  the 
"prevailing  charges"  concept,  so  that  there 
too  an  18-month  lag  is  present. 

A  proposal  has  currently  been  made  by 
Secretary  Pinch  that,  In  the  future,  the  pre- 
vailing-charge limits  on  whatever  are  deter- 
mined to  be  the  customary  charges  of  a 
parUcular  physician  shall  be  the  present 
allowable  prevailing  charges  increased  by  an 
index  made  up  partially  of  changes  in  the 
general  level  of  wages  and  partially  of  the 
changes  in  the  general  cost  level  of  living. 
Since  the  latter  usually  rises  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  former,  which  rises  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  physician  fees,  this  would  mean 
that,  over  the  course  of  time,  the  prevail- 
ing-charges limit  would  gradually  apply 
completely  to  each  physician,  rather  than 
his  customary  charges.  So,  there  would 
eventually  be  a  flat  fee  schedule  under  SMI 
for  all  ph3rslclans  In  a  particular  locality. 
determined  by  the  Go\-ernment.  This  Is  quite 
different  from  the  original  approach  In  the 
Medicare  legislation  of  paying  reasonable 
charges  of  physicians. 

The  physicians  of  this  country  have  been 
neatly  trapped  by  the  social  planners,  who 
secretly  envy  their  high  Incomes,  whether  real 
or  only  apparent,  and  thus  criticize  them  on 
any  possible  grounds.  The  Intent  of  the  Medi- 
care program  was  that  persons  aged  65  and 
over  should  pay  the  same  physician  fees  as 
younger  persons,  and  thus  should  not  be 
second-class  citizens  by  being  given  lower, 
"charity"  rates.  Now  that  the  physicians  have 
charged  in  this  manner,  they  are  severely 
criticized!  If  they  had  artificially  held  down 
their  fees  for  Medicare  patients,  then  they 
would  have  been  subject  to  the  danger  that 
the  social  planners  would  have  pointed  out 
that  Medicare  was  operating  very  well  and 
at  a  low  cost  and  that  therefore  it  should 
be  extended  to  the  entire  population.  You 
cant  win! 

The  only  possible  solution  to  this  appar- 
ent dilemma  would  be  the  development  of 
a  feeling  of  mutual  tnist  and  confidence  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession. This  certainly  does  not  exist  now — 
and  for  good  cause.  It  was  quite  understand- 
able why  this  situation  did  not  prevail  under 
the  Johnson  Administration.  It  seems  almost 
inexplicable  that  there  has  been  no  change 
In  the  current  Administration.  Perhaps  the 
reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
high-ranking  tx>litlcal  appointees  of  the 
Johnson  Administration  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  and  In  the  Public  Health 
Service  who  develop  policy,  even  though  per- 
haps not  finalizing  It,  have  not  yet  been  re- 
placed. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  saying  a  few 
words  about  the  casb-beneflts  program,  Old- 
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Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance.  I 
deeply  believe  that  this  Is  a  very  necessary 
and  desirable  program  and  that  it  Is  now.  and 
has  always  been,  soundly  financed.  I  believe, 
as  you  may  know  from  some  of  my  writings, 
that  there  are  grave  i>otential  dangers  ahead 
because  the  political  liberals,  or  expansion- 
ists, when  they  get  In  office  again  will  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  change  the  program  so 
that  it  will  no  longer  be  a  floor  of  protection. 

Instead,  these  proponents  wish  to  see  the 
Government  provide  virtually  complete  fi- 
nancial security  to  non-working  members 
of  our  society  through  governmental  means. 
In  the  process,  they  would  destroy  almost 
completely  all  individual  efforts  through  pri- 
vate savings,  private  Insurance,  and  private 
pension  plans.  I  believe  that  this  would  have 
catastrophic  effects  on  people  as  individuals 
and,  further,  that  it  would  have  the  side 
effect  otf  greatly  weakening  or  destroying  our 
private  enterprise  system  because  of  drying 
up  much  private  Investment  capital. 

The  thing  to  beware  of  Is  the  Introduction 
of  government  subsidies  Into  our  social  In- 
surance systems  that  are  now  supported  en- 
tirely by  payroll  taxes.  Such  subsidies  give 
the  appearance  of  being  a  painless  way  to 
expand  greatly  the  benefits  of  the  program, 
since  nobody  appear*  to  have  his  pocketbook 
tapped  therefor,  whereas  increases  in  payroll 
taxes  are  easily  discernible  and,  accordingly, 
subject  to  taxpayer  resistance. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  16,  1970] 

AMA,  Black  Doctobs'  Giottp  Jom  To  Skkk 

Health  Insukancx 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

The  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
far  smaller  predominantly  black  National 
Medical  Association  joined  forces  for  the 
first  time  yesterday  to  seek  a  federally  sub- 
sidized health  insurance  program  to  re- 
place Medicaid, 

Before  a  Senate  Finance  Subcommittee, 
they  backed  a  plan  much  like  one  Presi- 
dent Nixon  proposed  last  week  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  present  Medicaid  help  for  low- 
income  persons. 

The  President  said  he  will  submit  a  de- 
tailed plan  In  January  to  either  buy  health 
Insurance  or  subsidize  it,  on  a  sliding  scale, 
for  between  5  and  6  million  families  with  in- 
comes below  $5,620. 

Yesterday  AMA  President  Gerald  D.  Dor- 
man  (representing  223,0(X)  doctors)  and  NMA 
President  JuUus  W.  Hill  (representing  6,000) 
urged :  ^ 

A  federal  certificate  for  every  "low  in- 
come" Individual — defined  as  all  who  pay 
$300  or  less  In  federal  income  tax — to  buy 
a  "qualified  and  comprehensive"  health  In- 
surance policy  at  government  expense. 

Federal  tax  credits,  on  a  sliding  scale 
based  on  their  Income  tax  payments,  to  help 
the  moderate  or  hlghCT-lncomed  buy  health 
plans.  As  one  example,  a  family  of  four  with 


$6,500  In  Income  and  a  $493  federal  Income 
tax  bill  would  get  a  73  per  cent  credit  to- 
ward health  insurance. 

The  AMA  has  proposed  what  It  calls  this 
"Medicredit"  plan  In  the  past.  But  not  until 
now  has  It  had  the  backing  of  the  NMA.  The 
NMA  long  backed  fully  tax-paid  government 
health  Insurance  for  all — on  the  Medicare 
principle — and  generally  has  stood  well  to 
the  left  of  the  conservative  AMA. 

Yesterday,  Dr.  Hill,  a  Los  Angeles  physi- 
cian, said  the  AMA-NMA  proposal  would 
work  far  better  than  Medicaid  in  the  ghettos. 

He  strongly  defended  doctors  who  care  for 
the  poor  against  accusations  that  they  have 
been  profiteering  under  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. Restrictions  on  doctors'  fees — recom- 
mended in  a  Finance  Subcommittee  staff  re- 
port— would  only  "make  more  acute"  the 
ghettos'  doctor  shortage,  he  maintained.  He 
called  it  "bitterly  ironic"  for  that  report  to 
suggest  that  "to  work  60  and  more  hours  a 
week  in  the  ghetto  and  be  fairly  paid"  is 
"suddenly  prima  facie  evidence  of  wrong- 
doing." 

Dorman  and  Hill  also  urged  statewide 
panels  by  which  medical  men  themselves  re- 
view the  cost,  quality  and  need  for  other 
doctors'  services. 

Both  said  doctors  have  been  smeared  by 
intimations  that  anyone  earning  $25,000  or 
more  a  year  from  federal  health  programs 
is  profiting  unduly. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Creator  Spirit,  who  at  the  be- 
ginning said,  "Let  there  be  light;  and 
there  was  light,"  shine  into  and  search 
out  aU  the  dark  places  of  our  time — the 
places  of  poverty,  of  injustice,  of  despsdr, 
and  spiritual  desolation.  Reawaken  us  to 
the  faith  of  our  fathers,  that  people  of 
all  ages  and  all  faiths  may  cherish  all 
true  values  of  the  past  and  become  alive 
to  all  redemptive  measures  for  the  future. 
Illuminate  our  personal  lives  by  a  fresh 
allegiance  to  Him  who  said,  "You  are  the 
light  of  the  world — Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works  and  glorify  your  Pother." 
Give  us  strength  and  wisdom  to  do  the 
good  works  which  bring  light  and  healing 
and  redemption. 

In  the  Master's  name.  Amen, 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Russell). 
The  bill  clerk  read  the  following  letter: 
U.S.  Sbnatt, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Waahinsfton.  D.C.,  June  19, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Alxxn,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, June  18,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  931,  to  skip  No.  932,  and  then  take 
up  Calendar  Nos.  933.  934,  935,  and  938. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RETIREMENT  AGE  FOR  CAREER 
MINISTERS  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  bill,  S.  3691,  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  lower 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  for  for- 
eign service  oflBcers  who  are  career  min- 
isters was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3691 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sections 
631  and  632  and  the  headings  thereto  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22  US.C.  1001 
and  1003)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"FOREICN   SERVICE   OFFICERS    WHO  ARE   CAREER 
AMBASSADORS 

"Sec.  631.  Any  Foreign  Service  officer  who 
Is  a  career  ambassador  other  than  one  oc- 
cupying a  position  as  chief  of  mission  or  any 
other  position  to  which  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shaU  be 
retired  from  the  Service  at  the  end  of  the 
month  In  which  he  reaches  age  sixty-five 
and  receive  retirement  benefits  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  831,  but 
whenever  the  Secretary  shall  determine  it 
to  be  in  the  public  interest,  he  may  extend 
such  an  officer's  service  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  five  years.  Any  such  officer  who  here- 
after completes  a  period  of  authorized  serv- 
ice after  he  reaches  age  sixty-five  shall  be 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which 
he  completes  such  service. 

"participants  in  the  rOREIGN  SERVICS  RE- 
TIREMENT AND  DISABILITT  SYSTEM  WHO  ARE 
NOT  CAREER  AMBASSADORS 

"Sec.  632.  Any  participant  in  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  system, 
Other  than  one  occupying  a  position  as  chief 
of  mission  or  any  other  position  to  which 
he  has  been  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  Is  not  a  career  ambassador  shall  be 
retired  fnxn  the  Service  at  the  end  of  the 
month  In  which  he  reaches  age  sixty  and 
receive  retirement  benefits  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  821,  but  when- 
ever the  Secretary  shall  determine  it  to  be  in 
the  public  interest,  be  may  extend  such  par- 
ticipant's service  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
five  years.  Any  such  officer  who  hereafter 
completes  a  period  of  authorized  service 
after  he  reaches  age  sixty  shall  be  retired  at 
the  end  of  the  month  In  which  he  com- 
pletes such  service." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  section  1 
shall  be  effective  upon  enactment,  except 
that  any  Foreign  Service  officer  who  is  or 
becomes  a  career  minister  and  who  is  not 
occupying  a  position  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be 
mandatorily  retired  for  age  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  below  and  receive  bene- 
fits under  section  821  of  the  Foreign  Service 
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Act  of   1946.  as  amended,  unless  th  ; 
tary  determines  11  to  be  In  the 
terest  to  extend  his  service  lor  a 
to  exceed  five  years. 

Retirement  Schedule 
1 1 )   Any  career  minister  who 
sixty-five  during  the  month  of  enac 
this  Act  shall  be  retired  at  the  end 
month; 

(2)  Other   career   ministers    who 
sixty  or  over  as  of  the  date  of 
this  Act  shall  be  reUred  at  the 
month  which  contains  the  midpoint 
the  last  day  of  the  month  of  ■" 
this  Act  and  the  last  day  of  the 
ing  which  the  ofBcer  would  reach 
five.  counUng  thirty  days  to  the 

(3)  On  the  last  day  of  the  thlrtle^ 
which  ends  after  the  date  of 
this  Act.  all  other  career  ministers 
age  sixty  or  over  shall  be  retired 
after    the   amendment    naade    by 
shall  be  applicable  In  all  cases. 

(4)  Any  career  minister  who 
period  of  authorized  service  after 
mandatory    retirement    age    as    pro; 
the  above  schedule  shall  be  retlrep 
end  of   the   month   in  which  he 
such  service. 
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SUSPENSION    OF   DUTIES 

TAIN  FORMS  OF  COPPlIR 


OU    CER- 


The  bill.  H.R.  17241.  to 
the  close  of  June  30,  1972,  the 
suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
copper  was  considered,  ordered 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  w 
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The  Senate  proceeded  to  coniider  the 
bill,  H.R.  14720.  to  continue  iJitil  the 
close  of  June  30,  1973.  the  exising  sus 
pension  of  duties  on  manganese  ore — 
including  ferniginous  ore — am  related 
products  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance  *ith  an 
amendment  at  the  top  of  page  2,  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.    (a)(1)    Section   1006  of 
Security   Amendments  of    1969   is 
by— 

(A)  Inserting    "(1)"    immedia 
"paid  to  any  Individual": 

(B)  atrlklng  out   "(1»"   and 
lieu  thereof  "(A)"; 

(C)  striking  out  "(2)"   and 
lieu  thereof  "(B) ";  and 

(D)  by  Inserting   Immediately 
period    at    the   end    thereof    the 
";   or   (2)    as  annuity  or  pension 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  oi 
road  Retirement  Act  of  1935.  if  suqh 
Is  paid  In  a  lump-sxun  to  carry  out 
active  Increase  In  annuities  or 
able  under  the  Railroad  Reti: 
1937  or  the  Railroad  Retirement 
brought  about  by  reason  of  the 
(after  May  30.  1970  and  prior  to  E 
1970)    of   any   Act   which   increase  i 
uvely.    the    amount    of    such 
pensions". 

(2)    The  heading  to  such  sec 
amended    by    Inserting    Immediately 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 

"AND     or     RAI1.HOAD     RETIREMENT 
CREASE". 

ibHl)    Section    1007    of    the 
curlty    Amendments    of    1969    Is 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  "July  1970- 
In  lieu  thereof  "November  1970"; 

(B)  Inserting    "(1)' 
"also  receives  in  such  month' 

(C)  inserting  Immediately  bef<  re  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  follofrlng:  ".  or 
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(2)   a  monthly  payment  of  annuity  or  pen- 
sion under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935 
which  Is  increased  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment (after  May  30,  1970.  and  before  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970)  of  any  Act  which  provides  gen- 
eral Increases  in  the  amount  of  the  annui- 
ties or  pensions  payable  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  or  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1935.  the  sum  of  the  aid  or 
assistance  received  by  him  fer  such  month, 
plus  the  monthly  amount  of  such  annuity  or 
pension  received  by  him  in  such  month  (not 
including  any  part  of  such  annuity  or  pen- 
sion   which    is    disregarded    under    section 
1006).  shall  (except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
the  succeeding  sentence)  exceed  the  sum  of 
the  aid  or  assistance  which  would  have  been 
received  by  him  for  such  month  under  such 
plan   as  In  effect   for   March    1970.  plus  the 
monthly   annuity   or   pension   which   would 
have  been  received  by  him  In  such  month 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
enacted  by  such  enactment,  by  an  amount 
equal  to  M  or  (if  less)  to  such  Increase  in  his 
monthly  annuity  or  pension  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  or  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1935  (whether  such  excess 
is  brought  about  by  disregarding  a  portion  of 
such  annuity  or  pension  or  otherwise)  ';  and 
(D)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing   sentence:    "If.    in    the   case   of    any 
individual,  the  provisions  of  both  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence  are  appU- 
able  to  him  with  respect  to  any  month,  any 
increase  In  the  annuity  or  pension  (referred 
to  In  clause   (2)   of  the  preceding  sentence) 
of  such  individual  for  such  month  shall,  for 
purposes  of  such  sentence,  be  treated  as  an 
additional    Increase   In    the   amount   of    his 
monthly  insurance  benefit  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  such  month  In 
lieu  of  an  increase  for  such  month  In  his 
annuity  or  pension  (as  so  referred  to).". 

(2)  The  heading  to  such  section  1007  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  raiuioab  retire- 
ment RECIPIENTS"  immediately  after  "recip- 

rENTS". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  continue  imtil  the  close  of 
June  30,  1973.  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  manganese  ore — including  fer- 
ruginous ore — and  related  products,  and 
for  other  purposes." 


existing  authority  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  maintain  offices 
in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines." 
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VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE  IN  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  H.R.  16739,  to  extend  for  a  period  of 
10  years  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
maintain  oCaces  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance  with 
amendments  in  line  4.  after  the  word 
"out",  insert  "June  30,";  and  in  line  5, 
after  the  word  "thereof",  strike  out 
"  '1980*  "  and  Insert  "  'July  3.  1974'  ". 

The  amendments  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bills  as  amended  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  as  amended  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  extend  until  July  3,  1974.  the 


DEFERRAL  OF  WHEAT 
REFERENDUM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
the  bill.  S.  3978.  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
July  1.1971. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  our  present  farm  price  sup- 
port program  expires  at  the  end  of  tlie 
current  crop  year.  Unless  new  legislation 
is  enacted  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, we  wiU  revert  to  permanent  legis- 
lation now  on  the  statute  books.  In  the 
case  of  wheat,  this  is  the  mandatory 
wheat  certificate  progrsun. 

This  program  involves  the  imposition 
of  mandatory  acreage  controls  on  wheat 
producers  if  they  approve  them  in  a 
grower  referendimi.  Under  the  law.  that 
referendum  must  be  held  before  Au- 
gust 1  of  this  year. 

At  the  present  time,  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  write  new  farm  legisla- 
tion. I  am  optimistic  that  these  efforts 
will  succeed.  Because  this  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  calling  a  referendum  before 
August  1. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative detail  that  must  be  carried 
out  before  a  referendum  can  be  con- 
ducted. Ballots  must  be  printed,  infor- 
mation on  the  program  must  be  made 
available  to  farmers  and  a  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  referendum  must  be 
made.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  work  re- 
quires about  6  weeks  time  and  would  cost 
$2  million. 

In  order  to  remove  the  necessity  of 
calling  a  referendum  at  this  time,  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has  ap- 
proved this  resolution  delaying  the  dead- 
line for  a  referendum  from  August  1  to 
October  15  or  30  days  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  this  session  of  Congress,  which- 
ever occurs  first. 

Hopefully,  during  this  period,  new 
farm  legislation  will  be  enacted.  If  It 
Is  not,  there  would  stUl  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  wheat  farmers  to  decide  In  a 
referendum  whether  or  not  to  accept  the 
provisions  of  the  mandatory  program. 
This  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  feel  this 
is  a  necessary  move.  Mr.  President,  and 
I  hope  It  can  be  speedily  approved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3978 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  336 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  hereof  the  referendum  with 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July 
1  1971,  may  be  conducted  not  later  than  the 
earlier  of  the  following:  (1)  thirty  days 
after  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-first  Congress;  or  (2) 
October  15.  1970." 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  In  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mi*.  YotJNG)  Is  now 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

Before  the  Senator  from  Ohio  begins 
his  remarks,  may  the  Chair  Inquire  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  there  is  to  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
following  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  thanks  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


SINK  THAT  NERVE  GAS  TO  THE 
BOTTOM  OP  THE  PACIFIC 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  outrageous  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  contemplate  shipping  13.000 
tons  of  lethal  nerve  gas  from  our  chem- 
ical stockpUes  in  Okinawa  to  Kodiak, 
Alaska,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

The  Pentagon  should  put  its  stockpiles 
of  nerve  gas  and  chemical  weapons  in 
tightly  sealed  tur  tanks  and  sink  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific. 

Pete  Resoff,  mayor  of  Kodiak.  Alaska, 
a  fishing  town  250  miles  southwest  of 
Anchorage,  has  already  announced  his 
opposition  to  Pentagon's  plans.  He  said 
that  selection  of  Kodiak  as  a  storage  site 
for  nerve  gas  would  be  like  "getting  a 
Christmas  present  of  a  sack  full  of 
sn&kcs  ** 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  mayor  is  a 
pretty  smart  fellow. 

Deadly  chemicals  should  not  under  any 
circumstances  be  transported  to  the 
United  States.  I  am  cosponsor  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  (HJl.  15628)  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  that  would  prevent  the  ship- 
ment of  lethal  nerve  gas  to  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  the  nerve  gas  and  chemical 
weapons  should  not  remain  on  the  Island 
of  Okinawa  where  they  constitute  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  safety  of  the 
people  who  live  there. 

In  Japan,  the  nerve  gas  issue  is 
threatening  to  develop  into  a  serious 
political  problem.  The  Okinawan  chapter 
of  Japan's  National  Congress  Against 
Atomic  and  Hydrogen  Bombs  has  pledged 
to  make  an  islandwide  issue  of  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  nerve  gas. 

At  present,  the  gas  on  Okinawa  is 
stored  in  the  276th  Chemical  Company, 
in  a  pine  forest  near  Kadena  Air  Base. 
Within  several  miles  of  the  depot  are 
three  of  the  five  cities  on  the  island,  one 
with  a  population  of  300,000  only  15  mUes 
from  the  storage  area. 

President  Nixon  has  the  power  to  or- 
der the  destruction  of  these  lethal  chemi- 
cal weapons.  He  should  immediately  or- 
der the  disposal  of  these  deadly  weapons 
which  Imperil  the  safety  of  millions  of 
people. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  unconscionable 
that  the  United  States  would  continue  to 
stockpile  nerve  gas.  Indeed,  we  should 


never  have  had  lethal  nerve  gas  in  the 
first  place.  We  should  put  ourselves 
squarely  on  record  against  the  use  of 
nerve  gas  in  international  warfare,  the 
most  heinous  form  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man. 

So  I  say.  let  us.  without  delay,  sink 
all  the  nerve  gas  we  have  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Pacific. 


ARMY    DESERTERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
with  President  Nixon  expanding  our  im- 
declared  war  in  Southeast  Asia  by  in- 
vading CambojjMrWjjith  27,000  men  of  our 
Ai-med  Foro*S  andf  bombing  Laos,  an- 
other natioA  whose  neutrality  we  had 
guaranteed,  jmore  Americans  question 
our  country's^ right  to  ask  them  to  bear 
arms.  More  than  12  years  ago  military 
advisers  were'sent  into  Vietnam.  No  com- 
bat troops.  At  that  time  military  service 
was  an  imchallenged  institution  among 
young  Americans.  Now,  with  an  im- 
declared,  immoral,  unpopular  war  ex- 
panded by  President  Nixon's  aggression 
or  Intrusion  into  Cambodia  and  around- 
the-clock  bombing  in  Laos,  millions  of 
American  youngsters  are  deeply  troubled 
over  Uncle  Sam's  call  to  the  colors. 

More  startling  than  fine  yoimg  men 
resisting  the  draft  is  the  unparalleled 
rate  of  desertion  among  drtiftees.  Prom 
May  1969  to  April  30,  1970.  more  than 
70,000  GI's  deserted.  Desertion  means  il- 
legal absence  from  military  duty  for  more 
than  30  days.  Many  boys  AWOL  for  a 
week  or  so  returned  voluntarily,  as  do 
some  deserters.  Many  do  not.  Of  course, 
that  70,000  figure  seems  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous number.  But  it  is  rather  minimal 
when  we  contrast  it  with  the  more  than 
380,000  Vietnamese  friendly  troops — too 
friendly  to  fight — who  have  deserted 
from  the  armed  forces  of  that  country. 
The  men  who  desert  from  our  Armed 
Forces  now  that  the  war  is  being  waged 
risk  sentences  up  to  5  years  in  the  stock- 
ade at  hard  labor.  In  a  war  declared  by 
Congress  the  penalty  for  desertion  could 
be  death. 

Where  are  these  deserters?  Some  go 
undergroimd  Jn  our  own  coimtry,  from 
one  hiding  place  to  another.  Many  fiee 
to  Canada  and  Sweden.  Colonies  of 
yoimg  Americans  in  Canada  and  Sweden 
are  growing  week  after  week.  Many  of 
these  deserters  may  never  return  to  our 
cotmtry.  A  large  number  already  have 
planned  to  or  have  already  become 
citizens  of  Sweden  and  Canada. 

It  is  saddening  to  report  that  here  is 
a  grave  loss  sustained  by  our  coimtry. 
Many  of  these  yoimg  men  driven  by  con- 
science are  among  the  cream  of  the 
younger  generation.  Future  generations 
of  Americans  may  well  wonder  at  the 
madness  and  blindness  of  Presidents 
Johnson  and  Nixon  which  has  led  to  this 
catastrophe.  President  Johnson  brought 
the  level  of  our  combat  troops  in  Viet- 
nam to  more  than  550,000.  Now  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  instead  of  ending  the  war. 
has  in  truth  and  in  fact  expanded  it  so 
that  it  now  covers  the  vast  area  of  the 
old  Indochinese  colonial  empire,  includ- 
ing Cambodia  and  Lsu)s.  I  am  glad  to  re- 
port, however,  that  President  Nixon  has 
reduced  the  total  number  of  American 


troops  very  markedly.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  he  will  continue  this  reduction,  and 
I  believe  his  statement  that  he  intends 
to  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  very  definitely,  Congress 
should  consider  granting  amnesty  to  all 
youngsters  of  draft  age  and  draftees  who 
in  good  conscience  were  morally  unable 
to  participate  In  that  undeclared  war 
that  we  have  been  waging  in  Vietnam 
which  has  now  spread  Into  all  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  French  Indochinese  colonial 
empire. 

THAT  TRAGEDY  AT  KENT  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
directly  after  noon  on  Monday  May  4, 
1970.  a  beautiful  sunshiny  day.  Ohio 
National  Guardsmen  ordered  to  Kent 
State  University  by  Governor  Rhodes 
on  the  previous  Saturday  hurled  tear 
gas  canisters  into  a  crowd  of  girls  and 
boys  demonstrating  on  their  own  cam- 
pus between  Classens  then  being  held. 
Some  of  the  students  hurled  back  the 
partially  filled  tear  gas  canisters  at  the 
guardsmen.  The  distance  between  the 
students  and  the  guardsmen  was  so 
great  at  that  time  that  the  half-filled 
canisters  rolled  on  the  ground  close  to 
the  guardsmen,  affecting  some  of  thera 
with  their  own  tear  gas. 

The  infuriated  National  Guard  pla- 
toon fired  a  volley  at  pointblank  range 
killing  four  students,  two  girls  and  two 
boys,  none  of  whom  had  participated  In 
any  violent  acts,  and  seriously  wounded 
10  other  university  students.  Not  one 
National  Guardsman  sustained  an  in- 
jury or  even  required  first-aid  treat- 
ment at  any  time  from  coon  to  12:22 
in  the  afternoon. 

Men  and  women  and  college  students 
throughout  the  United  States  were 
shocked.  President  Nixon  in  a  statement 
to  the  American  pe<vle  said  he  pro- 
posed to  appoint  a  high-level  Commis- 
sion to  thoroughly  investigate  this  trag- 
edy. He  has  failed  to  do  that. 

A  short  time  after  this  tragedy  Vice 
President  Agnew  stated  when  asked  if 
he  thought  the  guardsmen  "went  too 
far"  in  their  response.  "Oh  yes.  there  is 
no  question  about  that."  I  agree  with 
his  views.  He  went  on  to  say,  however: 

Where  there  U  no  premeditation  but  sim- 
ply an  over-response  in  the  beat  of  anger 
that  results  In  a  killing,  it's  murder. 

In  Ohio  it  is  second  degree  murder, 
not  for  guardsmen  who  obeyed  orders, 
but  for  the  officers  who  gave  the  orders 
and  permitted  the  platoon  of  soldiers 
to  fire  that  volley. 

President  Nixon  to  this  good  hour 
has  failed  to  appoint  a  high-level  com- 
mission to  investigate  and  report 
whether  murder  was  committed  on  the 
Kent  Sttte  University  commons  early 
that  afternoon. 

A  few  days  after  the  President  made 
his  first  statement,  local  policemen  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  at  night  without  provoca- 
tion or  justification  pumped  bullets  from 
their  gims  Into  a  college  dormitory  hous- 
ing >Iack  students,  killing  two  students. 
This  act  was  also  murder.  Did  President 
Nixon,  because  of  this,  chsmge  his  mind 
about  establishing  a  high-level  commis- 
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sion  similar  to  the  Warren 
I  say  this  because  here  is  prec 
President  Nixon  did.  instead  of 
said  he  was  going  to  do. 

On    June    15    President 
rounced: 

(A)  There  is  hereby  established 
t'ent's     Commission     on     Campus 
( Hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 

iB)    The   Commission   shall   be 
cf  a  Chairman  to  be  appointed  by 
dent,    and   of    so   many   other 
the  President  may  appoint. 

Sec.  2.  Functions  of  the 
Commission    shall    study    dissent 
and  violence  on  the  campuses  of  i 
of   higher    learning    or   in   connect 
stich    institutions,    and    report    its 
and  recommendations  to  the 
duties  of  the  Commission  shall  inc 
not  be  •.imited  to,  the  following; 

(1)  Identifying    the    principal 
campus  violence  and  the  breakdown 
process  of  orderly   expression  of 
the  campus. 

(2)  Suggesting  specific  methods 
cedures  through  which  grievances 
solved  by  means  other  than  the  i 
force. 

(3)  Suggesting  ways  to  protect 
freedom,  the  right   to  obtain  an 
free    from    Improper    Interference, 
right  of  peaceful  dissent  and  protes 

(4)  Proposing  practical  steps  whi 
taken  by  government   at   all   levels 
administrations    of    institutions 
learning,  and  by  students,  througl  i 
governments  or  otherwise,  to 
gers  attendant  upon  expressions 

As  Chairman  of  this  Commssion  on 
Campus  Unrest  he  designated  W  illiam  W 
Scran  ton.    former    governor    of    Penn 
sylvania.  He  appointed  eight  ot^  er  mem 
bers.  including  two  city  chiefs  of  police 
In  designating  this  Commission  on  Cam 
pus  Unrest  he  only  made  passiig  refer- 
ence to  the  tragedies  at  Kent  S  ^te  Uni- 
versity   and   Jackson   State   C  allege   in 
Mississippi    and    he    directed    that    the 
Commission   report   to  him   before   the 
beginning  of  the  coming  acade  nic  year 
This  procedure  was  a  dlsapp  ointment 
to  me;  I  had  higher  expectatiors 

Mr.  President,  I  report  I  feel  deeply 
that  the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minori  ty  leader, 
should  appoint  a  special  comnittee  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  investigate  fully  the 
lulling  of  four  students,  incliiding  two 
girls,  and  the  wounding  of  10  (ither  stu- 
dents at  Kent  State  Universiti  on  May 
4  and  the  murder  of  two  students  at 
Jackson  SUte  College  on  May  15.  Such 
special  committee  of  the  Senate  should 
be  granted  the  power  to  subpsena  and 
to  employ  counsel,  and  should  precede 
with  an  investigation  without  ielay  and 
then  file  their  findings  and  rep  ort. 

In  fact,  shortly  after  the  iiurder  of 
these  four  students  on  the  campus  of 
Kent  State  University  I  introdiiced  Sen- 
ate Resolution  404  to  establish]  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Kent  State  yniversity 
Disorders.  At  that  time  I  stated   that 
there    are    many    important 
which  should  be  answered  by  s 
mittee.   Who  gave  the  guar 
order  to  carry  live  ammunitio 
guns?  Who,  If  anyone,  gave 
the  right  to  fire  at  individu 
strators?  What  kind  of  trainim ;  did  these 
young  men  have  In  con  troll  in(  civil  dis 
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orders?  Could  local  and  State  policemen 
have  done  the  job  without  help  from  the 
National  Guard? 

In  Ohio  it  is  my  opinion  that  Gover- 
nor Rhodes  made  a  grave  blunder  in  call- 
ing out  the  National  Guard  following  dis- 
order, rioting,  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty by  Kent  State  students  In  downtown 
Kent,  a  city  of  approximately  45.000. 
On  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  the 
students  were  demonstrating,  a  majority 
in  a  peaceful  manner:  a  small  minority 
when  attacked  by  the  local  police  burned 
the  21 -year-old  ROTC  building,  broke 
windows,  and  responded  with  violence 
to  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
police. 

That  was  a  terrible  thing  to  do.  I 
have  friends  who  could  not  have  made  it 
through  college  except  for  the  ROTC. 
I  think  the  ROTC  does  wonderful  work 
for  American  youngsters.  Any  students 
who  broke  windows  or  did  violence  or 
burned  buildings,  even  though  respond- 
ing to  violence  on  the  part  of  the  police, 
should  not  only  be  expelled  from  the  uni- 
versity but  they  should  be  prosecuted 
for  the  crimes  they  committed. 

The  mayor  imposed  an  8  o'clock  cur- 
few. As  a  result  of  that  many  boy  and 
girl  students  particularly  on  Saturday 
night  directly  after  8  o'clock  were  ar- 
rested, taken  to  jail  for  violating  the 
curfew,  held  all  night  and  released  on 
payment  of  $50  the  following  morning. 
The  Portage  County  sheriff  failed  to 
swear  in  additional  special  deputy  sher- 
iffs to  help  restore  order.  Governor 
Rhodes  as  early  as  Friday  could  have 
summoned  hundreds  of  men  of  the  Ohio 
State  Highway  Patrol  to  come  into  the 
city  of  Kent  without  delay  and  help  re- 
store order.  In  Ohio  we  have  a  very  fine 
State  highway  patrol  composed  of  hun- 
dreds of  trained  and  experienced  civil 
service  employees  and  officials  with  a 
fine  record  and  tradition  of  maintaining 
law  and  order  and  preventing  criminal 
acts  along  our  highways  throughout  the 
entire  area  of  Ohio. 

Unfortunately,  the  Governor  called  out 
the  National  Guard.  His  adjutant  gen- 
eral, a  political  appointee,  Sylvester  Del 
Corso,  made  a  poor  choice  by  including 
In  the  selection  of  guardsmen  the  Na- 
tional Guard  outfit  which  had  been  on 
duty  in  Cleveland  at  the  teamsters  wild- 
cat strike  rnd  had  been  given  a  hard 
time  by  teamsters  who  stopped  battling 
each  other  long  enough  to  fight  Oie 
guardsmen.  Late  at  night  they  were  dis- 
patched directly  from  Cleveland  to  Kent 
and  the  platoon  guilty  of  shooting  and 
killing  four  students,  two  boys  and  two 
girls,  and  wounding  10  others  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  afternoon  was  a  platoon 
worn  out  by  its  arduous  service  In  Cleve- 
land. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Guard.  We  have  a  good  Na- 
tional Guard  In  Ohio.  But  a  bad  choice 
was  made  for  these  tired  and  worn  out 
National  Guardsmen  had  been  mauled 
around  and  some  liad  been  injured  In 
Cleveland. 

I  realize.  Mr.  President,  that  hindsight 
Is  better  than  no  foresight  whatever,  but 
in  Ohio  there  were  an  abundance  of 
National  Guard  companies  enjoying  In- 


active status  which  Governor  Rhodes 
and  the  adjutant  general  could  have  and 
should  have  called  on. 

Also  on  May  6,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  <Mr.  Mansfield)  called 
upon  President  Nixon  to  establish  a 
high-level  commission  to  investigate  the 
Kent  State  tragedy.  Either  my  proposal 
or  that  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  »Mr.  Mansfield*— and  I 
would  give  preference  to  his  proposal- 
would  have  provided  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  and  make  a  complete  and 
Impartial  determination  of  the  facts  of 
the  killing  of  four  students  and  wound- 
ing of  10  on  the  campus  of  Kent  State 
University  May  4,  1970,  and  of  the  un- 
provoked killing  of  two  black  students  at 
Jackson  SUte  College  in  Mississippi  by 
white  policemen  shooting  volleys  into 
the  dormitory  In  the  night. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  oro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Americans  were  encouraged  when,  on 
May  24,  Herbert  Klein,  the  administra- 
tion's director  of  commimlcatlons,  an- 
nounced that  the  President  would,  in- 
deed, appoint  a  blue  ribbon  panel  to 
study  the  Kent  slaylngs.  Mr.  Klein,  ap- 
pearing on  the  CBS  television  program 
"Face  the  Nation,"  said  the  commission 
would  be  "a  group  which  has  prestige 
and  has  the  ability  to  look  with  a 
thorough  and  unquestioned  investigative 
mind  at  all  the  facts  In  the  case." 

Some  3  weeks  after  the  annoimcement 
by  his  assistant.  President  Nixon  estab- 
lished a  "President's  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest."  He  designated  Wil- 
liam Scranton,  former  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  Chairman  and  a  group  of 
eight  citizens  to  this  investigating  com- 
mittee. Including  two  experienced  and 
outstanding  chiefs  of  police. 

However,  the  duties  of  the  commission 
are  so  broad  that  a  serious  and  detailed 
analysis  of  the  tragedy  at  Kent  State 
University  on  May  14,  I  am  afraid,  may 
be  sidetracked.  According  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order  establishing  the 
panel : 

The  Commission  shall  study  dissent,  dis- 
order, and  violence  on  the  campuses  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  or  In  connection 
with  such  institutions. 

This  sounds  familiar.  A  few  years  ago 
the  Kerner  Commission  made  an  ex- 
tensive. In-depth  study  of  riots  and  civil 
disorders.  More  recently.  Father  Hes- 
burgh's  Commission  on  Violence  probed 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  unrest. 
Both  of  these  groups  made  thoughtful 
and  valuable  recommendations.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  they  have  been  Ig- 
nored In  their  entirety. 

The  only  official  Investigations  now  In 
progress  regarding  the  Kent  State  mur- 
ders are  those  being  conducted  by  the 
National  Guard  and  the  FBI.  It  would 
be  ludicrous  to  believe  that  the  National 
Guard  could  conduct  an  Impartial  ob- 
jective investigation  of  itself. 
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In  this  connection  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Adjutant  General  Del  Corso, 
commanding  officer  of  the  National 
Guard,  has  alleged  all  along  that  a 
sniper  from  a  rooftop  had  fired  on  the 
National  Guardsmen  shortly  before  the 
Guard  fired  a  volley  and  killed  and 
wounded  boys  and  girls  on  the  campus 
or  commons  at  Kent  State.  The  State 
Highway  Patrol,  which  had  at  least  seven 
helicopters  In  the  air  above  the  area 
throughout  Monday,  May  4,  reported 
through  the  pilots  of  the  planes  that 
there  was  no  sniper  fire  whatever.  FBI 
investigators  also  made  the  same  report, 
and  finally  Del  Corso  admits  that  his 
repeated  allegations  to  the  contrary  were 
not  factually  correct.  He  now  admits 
there  was  no  sniper. 

FBI  investigators  have  been  accumu- 
lating large  volumes  of  information,  but 
have  shown  only  minimal  Interest  In  the 
activities  of  National  Guardsmen  on  the 
day  of  the  murders.  Most  of  the  FBI's 
efforts  have  been  directed  toward  ques- 
tioning students  and  faculty  at  Kent 
State  about  the  teaching  techniques  and 
political  beliefs  of  some  professors.  The 
killing  of  four  Innocent  young  people  has 
been  made  the  excuse  for  an  Inquisition 
of  the  Kent  State  faculty  and  students. 

FBI  Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  re- 
cently congratulated  former  Kentucky 
Governor  and  baseball  commissioner  A. 
B.  (Happy)  Chandler  for  pimchlng  a  stu- 
dent demonstrator.  Given  Director 
Hoover's  predisposition  against  student 
demonstrators,  It  is  very  doubtful  that 
the  current  FBI  Inquiry  will  result  In 
anything  more  than  a  whitewash  of  the 
Ohio  National  Guardsmen  or  a  mild  slap 
on  their  wrists.  At  the  same  time  it  is  fair 
to  predict  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  inquiry 
will  try  to  show  that  the  Kent  students 
were  Inspired  by  leftist  elements  intent 
on  creating  violence.  It  Is  an  old  FBI 
technique  reminiscent  of  the  witch- 
himtlng  years  of  the  1950's,  the  days  of 
"Joe  McCarthyism." 

Prompt  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
Senate  to  guarantee  that  a  genuine  in- 
vestigation of  the  Kent  State  disorders 
is  undertaken — an  investigation  with  a 
specific  purpose  Instead  of  a  fancy  title. 

Furthermore,  I  again  assert  that  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio  should  convene  a  Federal  grand 
jury  to  Investigate  and  determine 
whether  murder  was  committed  on  the 
campus  of  Kent  State  University  shortly 
after  noon  on  May  4. 1  hope  the  recently 
appointed  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern 
district  of  Ohio,  Robert  B.  Krupansky, 
who  is  a  very  able  and  experienced  trial 
lawyer  and  a  man  of  Integrity,  will  con- 
vene a  Federal  grand  jury  to  investigate 
thoroughly  this  tragedy  of  May  4.  Or 
that  officials  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  Washington  will  complete  the 
investigation  they  have  been  making  and 
then  spearhead  the  prosecution  of  those 
guilty  of  murder  at  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity. It  Is  my  judgment  as  a  lawyer  and 
former  chief  criminal  prosecuting  at- 
torney that  there  is  probable  cause  war- 
ranting a  grand  jury  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Adjutant  General  Del 
Corso,  Deputy  Adjutant  General  Canter- 
bury, and  the  officer  who  gave  the  order 
to  fire  a  volley  at  the  boys  and  girls  on 


the  campus  of  the  university  committed 
the  crime  of  murder  in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  investiga- 
tion would  certainly  be  more  meaningful 
than  another  vague  exercise  in  research. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  15  less  than  2 
weeks  after  the  Kent  State  slaying,  two 
more  young  students  were  shot  to  death 
at  Jackson  State  College  In  Mississippi. 
The  circumstances  surrounding  these 
tragedies  In  Mississippi  and  Ohio  were 
dissimilar.  Local  policemen  shot  up  the 
dormitory  of  Jackson  State  University 
In  the  nighttime  killing  two  black  stu- 
dents who  #bre  asleep  In  their  dormitory. 

Of  course,  if  President  Nixon  were  to 
begin  a  serious  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  Kent  State  murders  around 
noon  of  May  4  he  would  be  obligated  to  do 
no  less  in  regard  to  the  killings  at  Jack- 
son State  College  perpetrated  during  the 
darkness  of  night.  Could  it  be  that  the 
President  is  fearful  that  the  inevitable 
public  disclosure  of  the  facts  surrounding 
the  tragedy  at  Jackson  State  College 
would  In  some  way  be  harmful  to  and 
Impede  his  "southern  strategy?" 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armoimced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16298)  to  amend 
section  703(b)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  the  authority  to  grant 
a  special  30-day  leave  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  voluntarily 
extend  their  tours  of  duty  in  hostile  fire 
areas. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imsmimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

PRESIDENTIAL  POWERS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  the  supporters  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  state  that  the 
amendment  did  not  bind  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  act  when  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  of  Americans. 

The  dividing  line  is  never  easy  to  trace. 
In  President  Wilson's  term,  when  we  were 
dealing  with  a  war  in  Europe,  there  were 
repeated  incidents  that  threatened  war 
with  Mexico. 

One  of  these  incidents  involved  the 
Armed  Forces  under  General  Pershing 
in  pursuit  within  Mexico  of  the  bandit 
Villa.  That  thrust,  called  an  Intrusion 
involved  a  pursuit  taken  by  American 
forces  more  than  300  miles  into  Mexican 
territory. 

The  intrusion  of  our  troops  In  Cam- 
bodia has  been  restricted  by  President 
Nixon  to  a  little  more  than  21  miles,  and 
he  already  has  withdrawn  more  than 
half  the  American  troops  from  Cambo- 
dia, far  ahead  of  his  promised  deadline. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  a  report 


made  by  Representative  Claudius  U. 
Stone,  of  Illinois,  a  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party.  In  1916  concerning  the  Villa 
incident. 

It  Illustrates  how  fundamental  It  Is 
that  "Intrusion"  and  military  acts  to  pro- 
tect American  soldiers  and  American 
lives  must  be  within  the  discrettsn^of  the 
Executive. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  bind  the  President 
with  rigid,  Infiexlble  rules,  such  restric- 
tions can  benefit  only  the  enemy. 

And  if  Congress  is  to  reserve  to  itself 
any  departure  from  such  inflexible  rules, 
the  long  deliberative  process  Itself  only 
further  jeopardizes  the  American  lives 
the  President  is  charged  with  protecting. 

In  reading  the  report  by  Congressman 
Stone,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  Congress, 
If  given  the  same  mood  In  which  we  face 
the  Southeast  Asian  situation  today, 
never  would  have  authorized  an  Intru- 
sion that  Involved  a  300-mlle  pursuit  Into 
Mexico.  But  President  Wilson  in  his  wis- 
dom and  with  his  flexibility  avoided  ex- 
panding the  war  into  Mexico. 

And  it  is  noteworthy  that  President 
Nixon,  under  pressure  of  his  critics,  has 
felt  it  necessary  to  place  himself  and  our 
American  forces  under  a  rigid  21 -mile 
limitation,  yet  he  is  committed  to  the 
same  determination  of  no  expanding 
war: 

Venustiano  Carranza  had  been  the  civil 
leader  of  the  revolutionary  movement  which 
had  come  Into  control  of  the  government  at 
Mexico  City  upon  Huerta's  withdrawal.  His 
chief  military  commander  was  Francisco 
Villa,  who  had  made  a  brilliant  record  as  a 
strategist  and  a  leader  of  the  Constitution- 
alist soldiers.  They  were  Jealous  of  one  an- 
other, and  VlUa'8  recalcitrance  was  intensi- 
fied by  his  belief  that  Carranza  Intended  to 
relegate  him  to  a  subordinate  position  not  In 
keeping  with  his  achievements  as  a  leader  cA 
the  victorious  army.  Weeks  passed,  however, 
without  an  actual  break  between  the  two. 
and  with  Huerta  gone,  the  United  States  bad 
no  reason  to  retain  possession  of  Vera  Cruz, 
so  on  November  23,  1914,  the  port  was  evacu- 
ated and  turned  over  to  the  representatives 
of  the  new  government  at  the  Mexican 
capital. 

The  Constitutionalist  movement  did  not 
fulfill  the  bright  promises  which  it  had  held 
out  for  the  future  of  Mexico.  Dissension  and 
discord  broke  out  within  its  ranks.  The  Jeal- 
ousy and  envy  which  Villa  and  Carranza 
entertained  for  one  another  came  to  a  head 
in  a  convention  at  Aguascallentes,  which  had 
been  called  to  choose  a  provisional  President 
pending  a  general  election.  Defeated  in  this 
convention.  Villa  withdrew  and  went  to 
northern  Mexico  to  organize  the  soldiers  In 
that  region  who  were  loyal  to  him.  Open 
warfare  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Constitutionalists  followed,  although  Ca- 
rranza remained  in  control  of  the  capital  and 
gradually  gained  other  advantages  over  his 
opponent. 

CARRANZA 'S    RECOCNITION 

For  a  year  the  administration  held  aloof, 
playing  no  favorites  In  the  matter  of  its 
control  of  shipments  of  arms  into  Mexico 
and  hoping  that  the  opposing  factions  would 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  without  any  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  A  year 
sufficed  to  disillusion  the  President  and  his 
advisers,  however.  TTiereupon  the  admin- 
istration consulted  with  the  six  ranking 
diplomatic  representatives  of  th.  Latin- 
American  countries  as  to  the  practicability  of 
recognizing  a  government  in  Mexico.  The 
Latm-Amerlcan  representatives  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Lansing  invited  both  Villa  and 
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Carranza  to  participate  In  a  inference 
designed  to  adjust  their  differences.  The 
manner  in  which  this  Inrttatlon  w  js  received 
decided  the  conferees  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Latin-American  countr  es.  Villa's 
followers  accepted,  apparently  wit  lout  refer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  one  anoth  ;r  or  their 
chieftain.  Carranzas  followers  def(  rred  to  his 
wishes  in  the  matter  and  indicatei  I  that  they 
represented  a  united  front.  To  he  United 
States  and  the  six  Catholic  coi  ntrles  en- 
gaged in  the  peace  conference  th  i  Inference 
was  plain  that  the  side  which  gai  e  evidence 
of  such  superior  organizaUon.  i  inlty.  and 
harmony,  held  out  the  brightest  ]  iromise  for 
Mexico's  salvation.  As  a  result.  Carraiza  was 
recognized  as  head  of  the  de  fat  to  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  by  the  United  States  and 
the  countries  with  which  we  wei  e  advising. 

Thereafter  Carranza's  campai  rn  agnlnst 
Villa  was  more  successful.  Gradv  ally  Villa's 
disintegrated  into  independent  hands,  and 
the  territory  he  controlled  diminished.  He 
became  little  more  than  a  leader  3f  bandiu, 
who  skuUted  in  the  mountains  ;  ind  In  the 
thinly  populated  areas  of  North(  rn  Mexico, 
where  they  were  able  to  elude  t^  e  forces  of 
the  de  facto  government. 

Villa,  hopeless  of  making  headu  ay  against 
Carranza  as  things  stood,  adopted  Huerta's 
policy  of  attempting  to  provoke  American 
intervention.  He  hoped  by  arouslE  g  their  na- 
tional pride  to  rally  to  his  standa  d  many  of 
Carranza 's  soldiers  and  to  prese  at  himself 
to  the  ignorant  Mexican  people  li  i  the  guise 
of  their  would-be  savior  from  a  foreign  In- 
vader. The  bandit  leader  went  abo  jt  his  work 
with  deadly  earnestness.  January  2,  1916,  he 
caused  the  murder  of  17  Americ  m  citizens 
near  Piedraa  Negras,  Mexico.  Marc  a  9  he  per- 
sonally led  a  raiding  band  across  the  border 
and  attacked  the  town  of  Columb  is.  N.  Mex.. 
which  was  guarded  by  a  deta  :hment  of 
American  Cavalry. 

The  conscience  of  the  Ameri  ;an  people 
demanded  that  the  perpetrators  <  f  this  out- 
rage be  given  swift  punishment.  Villa's  con- 
spiracy to  provoke  Intervention  had  fallen 
short  of  its  goal,  but  he  had  bro  ight  about 
a  situation  wherein  it  was  evident  that  the 
United  States  could  not  rely  upon  Carranza's 
soldiers,  who  were  few  In  numbe  ■  along  the 
international  boundary,  to  suppre  ss  the  brig- 
ands of  northern  Mexico.  Th<  President 
dealt  with  this  situation  in  the  same  firm 
manner  in  which  he  had  dealt  wlLh  Huerta's 
offenses  against  American  soveieignty.  He 
ordered  an  adequate  armed  force  under  Gen. 
Pershing  to  pursue  Villa  into  Meiico  and  to 
crush  or  disperse  his  lawless  I  ands.  Per- 
shing's Instructions  also  were  td  get  Villa, 
Lf  possible,  dead  or  alive. 

PaOMPT    PTnaSHMENT 

Th"*  Pershing  column  was  readj  In  10  days. 
It  ha^  to  be  a  complete  little  arm  ^  equipped 
for  any  sort  of  emer^ncy.  tar  the  danger 
existed  that  once  on  Mexican  sol  our  forces 
might,  through  misconception  of  ita  purpoee, 
be  attacked  from  other  quartei?  than  by 
the  foUowers  of  VlUa, 

President  Wilson  took  all  avail  nble  means 
to  convince  the  Mexican  peopl  ^  that  the 
Pershing  expedition  was  directed  solely 
against  the  persons  responsible  Or  the  Co- 
lumbus raid,  and  by  careful  banc  ling  he  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  the  poestl  llities  of  a 
rupture  with  the  Carranza  government. 
Formal  assurances  were  convened  to  Ca- 
rranza that  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico  was 
not  to  be  trenched  upon.  So  faforable  was 
the  Impression  made  at  Mexicc  City  that 
the  chief  of  the  de  facto  government  sug- 
gested the  negotiation  of  a  redp-ocal  agree- 
ment to  provide  for  the  pursull.  of  raiders 
across  the  border  by  either  Gov(rnment.  In 
that  tense  period  also  the  President  reaped 
the  harvest  of  the  good  seed  which  had 
been  sown  throughout  LAtln-Am  ulca  by  his 
poUcy  of  cooperation.  Carranza  i?as  encour- 
aged to  defer  his  efforts  to  procu)  e  the  with- 
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drawal  of  the  Pershing  expedition  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Latin-American  Governments 
and  by  the  ofHclal  utterances  with  which  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  fol- 
lowed up  their  first  assurances  to  the  Mexican 
Government.  The  propriety  of  the  American 
policy  was  emphatically  set  forth  In  a  state- 
ment made  public  by  Secretary  of  State  Lan- 
sing, March  13,  In  which  it  was  said  that 
"what  is  now  being  done  Is  deliberately  In- 
tended to  preclude  the  possibility  of  Inter- 
vention." 

Meanwhile,  the  soldiers  under  Gen.  Per- 
shing engaged  In  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  Villa 
and  his  outlaws.  Unassisted  by  the  Carranza 
soldiers,  the  hard-riding  American  cavalry 
clashed  freqxiently  with  bands  of  Vllllstas 
and  drove  them  Into  the  hills.  Villa  was 
wounded  and  sought  refuge  in  some  moun- 
tain retreat  where  he  was  enabled  to  avoid 
capture. 

The  pursuit  had  taken  the  American  forcee 
more  than  300  miles  into  Mexican  territory. 
As  time  passed  without  the  capture  of  Villa, 
the  Mexican  populace  became  more  and  more 
restless,  and  it  becaune  evident  that  they  re- 
garded the  expedition  as  an  affront  to  their 
national  pride.  Events  gradually  assumed  a 
more  ominous  aspect.  The  Increasing  sus- 
picions and  complaints  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple brought  such  pressure  to  bear  upon  Ca- 
rranza that  it  looked  as  if  his  control  of  the 
executive  authority  wbuld  be  lost  unless  he 
took  steps  to  bring  along  Pershing's  with- 
drawal. Carranza  himself  was  forced  to  as- 
sume an  attitude  which  seemed  to  Indicate 
a  total  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  patience 
and  forbearance  which  the  American  Gov- 
ernment had  displayed  in  the  past.  He  opened 
a  series  of  interchanges  which  began  with 
inquiries  as  to  how  long  the  American  troops 
were  to  stay  in  Mexico,  and  culminated  In 
a  demand  for  their  withdrawal.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  May  to  work  out  an  agreement 
for  the  Joint  patrol  of  the  border  through  a 
series  of  conferences  between  Gen.  Obregon 
and  Gen  Scott,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Carranza  repudiated  the 
arrangement  which  these  officers  had  agreed 
upon  and  returned  to  his  note  writing.  In 
April  word  was  conveyed  by  Gen.  Trevlno  to 
the  officers  of  the  American  forces  that  if 
they  moved  in  any  direction  save  toward  the 
American  border,  their  movement  would  be 
regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act.  Pending  some 
determination  of  the  questions  which  Car- 
ranza had  raised,  the  American  troops  were 
warned  to  avoid  clashes,  if  possible,  and  to 
keep  In  mind  "the  single  purjjose  of  the  ex- 
pedition." The  President  was  wholly  intent 
on  avoiding  any  mischance  which  might  sub- 
ject the  future  of  relations  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  to  Its  full  Influence. 

THE  CAKKIZAI.  EPISODE 

In  March  a  body  of  American  troopers  had 
clashed  with  the  Inflamed  inhabitants  of 
Parral.  The  tension  produced  by  this  inci- 
dent and  by  the  attitude  of  the  Mexican 
Government  was  increased  to  the  breaking 
point  on  April  13,  when  an  engagement  oc- 
curred at  Carrizal  between  a  detachment  of 
American  Calvary,  under  Capt.  Boyd,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Carranzlsta  soldiers. 
Capt.  Boyd  was  in  pursuit  of  bandits.  The 
engagement  followed  efforts  by  the  Carran- 
zlsta conunander  to  prevail  upon  Boyd  to 
turn  back.  The  Mexican  soldiers  have  steadily 
charged  that  Boyd  provoked  the  fight 
through  disobedience  to  his  instructions. 
The  American  Government  has  never  con- 
ceded the  Justification  of  this  charge. 

It  looked  like  war  for  a  while.  Impassioned 
by  the  reports  of  the  death  of  American 
troopers  at  Carrizal,  the  American  people 
were  prepared  to  make  short  shrift  of  Car- 
ranza's explanations.  To  the  public  mind 
there  appeared  but  one  proper  method  of 
dealing  with  the  situation:  it  was  to  hold 
the  Mexican  Government  to  atrlct  account 
for  the  acts  of  its  soldiers,  if  It  assumed 


responsibility  for  these  acts.  It  was  the  course 
the  President  decided  upon. 

Delaying  only  long  enough  to  get  offlclal 
Information  as  to  what  had  occurred,  the 
President  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Carranza, 
demanding  the  release  of  the  American  sol- 
diers captured  at  Carrizal  and  the  return  of 
all  their  equipment  and  the  property  of  the 
United  States  taken  with  them.  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  the  National  Guard  to  the 
Mexican  border  and  prepared  to  enforce  his 
demands  unless  Carranza  assented  to  them 
voluntarily. 

The  crisis  was  robbed  of  Its  acuteness  by 
Carranza's  yielding  to  the  American  ulti- 
matum. He  did  release  the  prisoners  and 
returned  them  to  American  territory,  thus 
turning  back  the  relations  between  his  Gov- 
ernment and  the  United  States  to  their 
former  status. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  relationship  between  our 
two  great  countries,  and  this  Is  just  an 
instance  where  we  did,  through  action 
that  was  necessary,  afford  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  assistance  that  many  consid- 
ered was  in  violation  of  precedents  that 
had  been  established  In  previous  years 
as  far  as  agreements  were  concerned. 

However.  I  think  the  good  relationship 
of  our  two  countries  today  Is  illustra- 
tive of  the  requirement  for  the  action  to 
have  been  taken;  and  certainly  we  are 
proud  that  we  do  now  have  a  wonderful 
association  with  our  friends  south  of 
the  border. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  of  dire 
consequences  that  would  follow  our  ac- 
tion in  Cambodia.  Our  critics  have  said 
it  would  drive  -Peking  and  Moscow  to- 
gether, and  that  it  would  enlarge  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Instead.  Pravda  has  continued  its  de- 
nunciation of  Mao,  charging  that  the 
Red  Chinese  leader  was  trying  to  rule 
the  world,  or  at  least  all  Asia.  And  the 
Communist  "forces  in  Indochina  have 
been  disrupted  and  weakened,  and  their 
timetables  torn  asunder. 

The  best  message  that  has  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  Communists  is  that  Ameri- 
can moves  cannot  be  predetermined 
by  Marxist  textbooks.  They  had  relied 
on  American  principles  of  politeness 
even  in  warfare  and  upon  the  loud  cries 
of  American  critics  of  any  action  in 
Southeast  Asia  to  maintain  the  security 
of  their  Cambodian  sanctuaries. 

The  last  thing  the  Communists  had 
counted  upon  was  that  American  troops 
would  be  sent  across  the  Cambodia 
border  to  oust  those  sanctuaries — 
created,  of  course,  brazenly  for  years  In 
violation  of  Cambodian  neutrality.  The 
decision  was  as  unpredictable  as  Presi- 
dent Truman's  move  to  send  troops  to 
Korea  in  1950. 

The  Communists  will  treat  us  more 
carefully  hereafter,  and  they  will  learn 
that  tliey  cannot  rely  on  the  loudness  of 
the  vocal  minority  in  the  United  States 
to  determine  American  policy. 

The  Communists  in  Indochina  are 
spread  thin  and  hurting.  It  will  be 
months  before  they  can  regain  their 
Cambodian  losses — and  meanwhile,  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  gain  needed  time, 
strengthened  by  the  gain  In  their  own 
confidence  to  handle  their  own  affairs 
and  provide  protection. 

In  addition,  the  all-Asian  conferences 
can  provide  guidance  and  some  assur- 
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ance  for  a  better  and  more  peaceful  fu- 
ture for  Southeast  Asia.  Mr.  Suharto  of 
Indonesia  learned  in  his  U.S.  visit  that 
American  policy  does  not  rim  counter  to 
the  nationalist  ambitions  of  the  people  of 
Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  two  news- 
paper articles — one,  an  Associated  Press 
report  from  Phnom  Perh,  dated  May  19, 
1970,  stating  that  a  Commimist  source 
admits  that  the  Cambodian  venture  may 
have  set  back  the  Communist  timetable 
"possibly  for  years";  the  other,  an  ar- 
ticle by  Orr  Kelly  writing  in  the  May  17, 
1970,  issue  of  the  Washington  Star,  pro- 
viding an  excellent  response  to  those  who 
belittle  our  objectives: 

A  Communist  source  said  today  that  the 
allied  offensive  In  Cambodia  might  have 
upset  Hanoi's  timetable  for  Indochina. 

The  source,  who  is  in  frequent  contact 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  high  command, 
said  Communist  intelligence  learned  of  the 
allied  plans  several  days  in  advance  and  all 
major  units  were  out  of  the  path  long  be- 
fore allied  air  and  ground  forces  hit. 

Reports  from  the  field  Indicated  that  allied 
kill  claims  were  overly  optimistic  but  that 
North  Vletcong  casualties  had  been  serious 
nonetheless,  according  to  the  source.  The 
heaviest  blow  was  the  large  amount  of 
stockpiled  weapons  and  food  captured,  plus 
a  major  disruption  of  Communist  commu- 
nications In  the  onetime  sanctuaries  of  east- 
ern Cambodia. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong 
units  had  been  conventional  rather  than 
guerrilla  units,  the  allied  thrust  might  have 
destroyed  them.  As  it  is.  the  source  specu- 
lated, the  Communists'  timetable  was  con- 
sidered to  be  knocked  back  possibly  for 
years  because  of  lost  supplies  and  because 
the  Communist-command  troops  now  were 
fighting  on  more  fronts. 

The  source  claimed  that  the  advance 
Communist  intelligence  permitted  East 
Bloc  diplomats  to  Inform  Lon  Nol  one  day 
before  the  Invasion  started.  The  Cambodian 
government  was  warned  it  was  "playing 
with  fire"  if  It  went  along  with  the  invasion. 
The  initial  Cambodian  reaction  was  to  say 
any  violation  of  its  neutrality  would  be  pro- 
tested. Later  the  government  gave  tacit  ap- 
proval to  the  offensive. 

The  source  also  said  that  East  Bloc  intel- 
ligence agents  here  closely  Investigated  the 
March  18  coup  that  brought  Lon  Nol  to 
power  and  concluded  the  United  States 
played  no  part  In  it. 

This  is  the  article  by  Orr  Kelly : 

Along  with  all  its  other  troubles,  the  Nlxon 
administration  Is  taking  a  bum  rap  for  the 
failure  of  American  soldiers  to  find  anything 
in  the  Jungles  of  Cambodia  that  can  be 
clearly  labeled  as  enemy  headquarters. 

What  has  evolved  Is  an  almost  classic  case 
of  a  credibility  gap  created  by  the  press,  with 
only  modest  help  from  the  government. 

In  effect,  the  argument  goes  like  this: 
President  Nlxon  and  his  advisers  said  Amer- 
ican troops  were  going  Into  Cambodia  to  find 
and  destroy  the  enemy  headquarters,  known 
as  COS'VN,  an  acronym  for  Central  Office  for 
South  Vietnam.  COSVN  has  not  l)een  found. 
Therefore,  the  Cambodian  operation  has  been 
a  military  failure. 

Somehow,  the  impression  was  created  that 
the  enemy  had  something  as  solid  and  visible 
as  the  Pentagon  stashed  away  in  the  Jungle 
with  the  letters  COSVN  chiseled  in  granite 
over  the  front  door. 

It  is  Instructive  to  go  back  to  what  the 
President  and  his  advisers  actually  said  they 
were  seeking  in  the  Cambodian  operation. 
In  his  speech  the  night  of  April  30,  Nlxon 
said: 


"Tonight.  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
units  will  attack  the  headquarters  for  the 
entire  Communist  military  operation  In 
South  Vietnam.  This  key  control  center  has 
been  occupied  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  for  five  years  in  blatant  violation 
of  Cambodia  neutrality  .  .  . 

"Our  purpose  is  not  to  occupy  the  areas. 
Once  enemy  forces  are  driven  out  of  these 
sanctuaries  and  once  their  military  supplies 
are  destroyed,  we  will  withdraw." 

In  the  hour  preceding  the  President's  tele- 
vised speech,  a  top  White  House  official,  who 
cannot  be  Identified  by  name  or  quoted  di- 
rectly, talked  over  the  purposes  of  the  opera- 
tion. In  answer  to  a  question,  he  said  the 
targets  in  the  Fishhook  area  were  those  often 
described  as  COSVN  I  and  H. 

But  he  emphasized  that  the  operation  was 
directed  against  the  base  areas  from  which 
military  activities  are  being  conducted  into 
South  Vietnam  and  that  American  forces 
would  remain  only  long  enough  to  destroy 
supplies  In  those  areas. 

The  area  contains  major  supply  dumps  and 
the  communications  network  for  the  head- 
quarters, he  said.  The  personnel  in  the  head- 
quarters rotate  around  in  the  area,  on  both 
sides  of  the  border. 

The  purpose  of  the  operation  was  not  the 
personnel,  but  the  supply  depots  and  com- 
munications equipment. 

This  was  the  goal  of  the  operation,  stated 
before   It  had   been  publicly  announced. 

Two  days  after  it  began.  In  a  Pentagon 
briefing.  Col.  P.  H.  Thrush,  an  operations 
briefer  for  the  Pentagon  Joint  staff,  described 
the  purpose  this  way: 

"These  allied  operations  In  the  FHshhook 
and  the  Parrot's  Beak  areas  will  have  a  long- 
lasting  effect  on  the  enemy's  aggressive  op- 
eration In  South  Vietnam.  Hopefully,  It  will 
destroy  his  political  and  military  command 
posts,  his  supplies,  base  camps,  training 
areas,  and  disrupt  his  lines  of  communica- 
tions .  .  ." 

A  week  after  the  operation  began.  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  said  the  "primary 
mission  is  to  destroy  facilities  so  that  they 
cant  be  used  for  six  to  eight  months." 

The  attention  focused  on  the  failure,  at 
least  in  the  early  phase  of  the  operation,  has 
obscured  the  degree  to  which  the  operation 
has  succeeded  in  achieving  the  goal  of  dis- 
rupting enemy  activities  for  at  least  six 
months. 

Actually,  some  of  the  best-informed  offi- 
cials In  the  Pentagon  believe  that  the  time 
gained  by  the  operation  has  been  generally 
understated.  Instead  of  the  6  to  10  months 
commonly  mentioned,  they  think  the  attacks 
across  the  border  may  well  have  provided  a 
breathing  spell  of  at  least  12  months,  and 
perhaps  as  much  as  18  months,  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  take  over  their  own  defense. 

The  price  paid  for  this  breathing  spell  has 
been  fearful — in  the  cost  of  relations  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Senate,  and 
In  the  cost  of  relations  with  other  countries. 

But,  In  assessing  the  long-term  effects  of 
the  operation,  the  failure  to  find  something 
clearly  identifiable  on  COSVN  should  not  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  operation  itself 
was  a  failure.  All  the  evidence,  in  fact,  sug- 
gests that,  from  a  strictly  military  point  of 
view,  it  has  been  even  more  successful  than 
might  have  been  hoped. 


the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


A  BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PERCY   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pboxmire)  : 

S.  3992.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  inclu- 
sion ol  the  cost  of  providing  replacement 
housing  as  part  of  the  construction  costs  of 
federally  aided  highway  projects:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bUl  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  3992— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
HOME  CONSTRUCTION  FUNDING 
BILL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
May  4,  discussion  turned  to  a  problem 
that  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  the  whole  urban  renewal 
program — that  of  destruction  of  housing 
due  to  Federal  highway  construction. 

Today,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Proxmire 
and  myself,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  effectively  deals  with  and  rectifies 
the  problem. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  federally  aided 
highway  construction  has  pushed 
through  cities,  forcing  many  people  out 
of  their  homes  and  Uterally  into  the 
streets. 

Too  often  these  people  have  had  no 
home  to  go  to  and  no  shelter  to  replace 
their  homes  which  had  Been  destroyed 
so  that  highways  could  be  constructed. 

Certainly,  the  highways  have  been 
necessary;  however,  we  seem  to  have  put 
more  concern  in  the  construction  of  the 
highways  than  we  did  in  the  welfare  of 
those  people  whose  homes  were  de- 
stroyed. We  provided  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars necessary  for  the  concrete,  and  yet 
we  have  provided  no  funds  to  provide 
housing  to  replace  that  which  has  been 
destroyed. 
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Tar  too  few  people  sue  eith*  aware  of 
this  problem  or  concerned  ab<  ut  it.  Yet, 
we  all  know  that  too  frequently  it  is  the 
poor  man  whose  home  is  torr^  down.  He 
has  had  too  Uttle  opportunit>f  to  make 
known  his  very  real  problems.  And  it  is 
this  same  poor  man  who  muj  ;t  face  the 
very  real  and  difflcxilt  problem  of  finding 
a  new  home  for  his  family. 

When  I  visited  in  West  Virgi  aia  a  short 
while  ago,  I  learned  of  famili<  s  who  had 
been  put  out  on/fhe  street  aid  had  no 
place  to  go  for  shelter.  Their  I  omes  were 
the  victim  of  highway  constru  ction.  This 
happens  all  across  this  countr  r. 

I  decided  then,  and  I  reiterated  by 
commitment  May  4,  to  introdi  ice  legisla- 
tion that  would  authorize  the  i  se  of  high- 
way funds  to  construct  houiing  where 
necessari'  in  order  to  assure  U  lat  there  is 
a  satisfactory,  decent,  safe,  ar  id  sanitary 
house  comparable  to  the  one  1  rom  which 
the  person  is  lieing  displaced  before  the 
program  can  go  ahead. 

The  Government's  right  (f  eminent 
domain  has  long  been  recognized.  It  is 
time  now  that  the  Government  face  up 
to  the  responsibilities  that  thi  s  right  im- 
poses. The  Government  has  he  obliga- 
tion to  provide  a  hoiise  compa  able  to  the 
one  it  destroys.  No  family  should  be 
forced  to  leave  tlieir  home  urn  il  it  is  pro- 
vided with  a  suitable  alternat  ve. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislatian  which  I 
introduce  today  would  insure  that  the 
Government  meet  its  resf>oi  isibihty.  It 
provides  that  the  funds  neede  1  to  replace 
the  housing  would  be  inclu  led  in  the 
construction  costs  of  fedeially  aided 
highway  projects. 

I  hope  that  we  in  the  Congress  will 
meet  our  responsibility  and  c  eal  quickly 
and  favorably  with  this  m  ich-needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan  mous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  b ;  printed  in 
the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  The  bill  will  be  re:eived  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  i without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  t>e  prii  ted  in  the 
RzcoRD,  in  accordance  with  tt  e  Senator's 
request. 

The  bill  will  be  received  an  i  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  F  .ecord. 

The  bill  <S.  3992)  to  amen^  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  ai^thorize  the 
inclusion  of  the  cost  of  prt)viding  re- 
placement housing  as  part  (f  the  con- 
struction costs  of  federally  liided  high- 
way projects;  introduced  by  Mr.  Percy 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Psoxiork),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  tit  le,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Vorks,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro,  as 
follows : 

S.  3992 

Be  it  enacted  {>y  the  Senate  and  Houm  of 
Representative*  o/  the  Vnitet\  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemblet ,  That  sec- 
tions 510  and  511  of  title  23.  Tlnlted  SUtes 
Code,  Including  all  references  <o  such  sec- 
tions, are  redesignated  as  sectljns  511  and 
513  respectively. 

SBC.  X  (a)  Chapter  5  of  tltl^  23.  tTnlted 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  lns«^ln^  Imme- 
diately alter  section  509  the  f^Uowlng  new 
section: 
"i  510.  Construction  of  replacenient  housing 

•(a)  The  Secretary  may  apprc  ve  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  project 


under  any  Federal -aid  program  which  he 
administers  the  cost  of  (A)  constructing 
new  bovising.  (B)  acquiring  existing  housing, 
(C)  rehabilitating  existing  housing,  and  (D) 
relocating  existing  housing,  as  replacement 
housing  for  individuals  and  families  where 
a  proposed  project  on  the  Pederal-ald  sys- 
tem cannot  proceed  to  actual  construction 
because  replacement  housing  is  not  available 
and  cannot  otherwise  be  made  available  as 
required  by  section  502  of  this  title.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  the  term  "hous- 
ing" Includes  all  appurtenances  thereto. 

••(b)  State  highway  departments  shall, 
wherever  practicable,  utilize  the  ser\^ices  of 
Stale  or  local  governmental  housing  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  5  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  de- 
scribing the  content  of  section  509  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'•510.  Construction  of  replacement  housing." 
Sec.  3.  The  definition  of  the  term  "•con- 
struction" in  section  101  (a)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
loUows; 

••The  term  "construction'  means  the  su- 
pervising. Inspecting,  actual  building,  and 
all  expenses  Incidental  to  the  construction 
or  reconstruction  of  a  highway.  Including 
locating,  surveying,  and  mapping  (Including 
the  establishment  of  temporary  and  perma- 
nent geodetic  markers  In  accordance  with 
specifications  of  the  Coast  and  Oeodetic 
Survey  In  the  Department  of  Commerce ) , 
costs  of  rights-of-way,  elimination  of  hazards 
of  railway  grade  crossings,  acquisition  of  re- 
placement housing  sites,  and  acquisition, 
and  rehabilitation,  relocation,  and  construc- 
tion of  replacement  housing." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  ,  who  was  nec- 
essarily engagec  in  conversation  at  the 
time  I  commented  on  his  State,  that  the 
inspiration  for  this  legislation,  which  is 
now  cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  came  when 
I  was  in  West  Virginia  last  month  at  a 
housing  conference,  and  saw  for  myself 
the  disruption  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  cause  in  the  housing  mcu-ket 
when  a  Federal  highway  construction 
program  puts  many  people  out  of  their 
homes  without  adequate  provision  for 
rehousing  them. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  take  care  of 
West  Virginia  as  well  as  many  other 
States  with  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator. 


Pannin)  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McCLELLAN)  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  Byrd-GriflBn  amendment  708. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc).  Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  420— TO  PER- 
MIT SENATOR  McCLELLAN  AND 
SENATE  EMPLOYEES  TO  TESTIFY 
IN  A  CRIMINAL  ACTION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  cubmitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  420)  to  permit  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  and  Senate  employees  to  testify 
in  a  criminal  action,  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS    OF   AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENSlfXMT  T08 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh^inia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE— PRETRIAL  DE- 
TENTION AND  CRIME  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  hold  some 
clippings  in  my  hand  concerning  the 
shooting  yesterday  in  Washington,  D.C., 
of  Ronald  R.  Watson. 

I  raise  this  matter  at  this  time  because 
it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we 
have  before  us  in  our  committee  a  bill 
concerning  the  comprehensive  reform  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

As  a  former  attorney  general,  I  am 
vitally  interested  in  this  subject  and  feel 
that  I  speak  with  some  experience,  in 
trying  to  improve  and  develop  the  police 
departments  and  systems  of  criminal 
justice  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

I  am  now  engaged  in  putting  together 
what  I  hope  wUl  be  a  model  State  bill 
concerning  the  handling  of  criminal  jus- 
tice at  every  step  of  its  development. 

Mr.  President,  reform  must  Include 
efforts  to  modernize  and  expand  the  role 
of  the  courts  so  that  they  can  achieve 
new  levels  of  efficiency  and  achieve  the 
objective  of  speedier  trials.  It  must  in- 
clude an  adequate  provision  for  counsel- 
ors and  public  defenders  so  that  every 
defendant  will  be  guaranteed  a  full  and 
fair  representation  in  court. 

True  reform  must  also  include  revision 
of  criminal  procedures  wherever  revi- 
sion is  necessary. 

The  rule  by  which  we  administer  crim- 
inal law  must  strike  a  fine  balance  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
the  rights  of  the  public. 

Patrolman  Watson,  now  in  the  hos- 
pital fighting  for  his  life,  was  shot  as  he 
attempted  to  apprehend  two  men  who 
had  robbed  a  liquor  store  and  were  flee- 
ing. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  if  we 
had  preventive  detention  in  1970  in 
Washington,  Patrolman  Watson  prob- 
ably would  not  be  in  that  hospital  to- 
day, because  the  man  he  shot,  after  he 
had  been  shot  three  times,  had  the  fol- 
lowing record. 

He  was  convicted  in  December  1965  of 
assault  on  a  police  officer.  He  was  sen- 
tenced from  15  to  45  months. 

In  June,  1967,  he  was  paroled. 

In  August  1967  he  was  convicted  of  as- 
sault. On  January  23  of  this  year,  1970, 
he  was  arrested  for  a  $1,400  armed  rob- 
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bery  in  a  hot  pursuit  chase.  He  was  cap- 
tured with  a  part  of  the  proceeds.  He 
was  released  prior  to  trial  on  a  $150  cash 
deposit. 

Subsequently  he  was  indicted  on  this 
charge,  and  was  again  released  on  the 
same  bond. 

On  June  1,  1970,  this  month,  he  was 
arrested  when  caught  in  the  act  of  rob- 
bery. He  was  again  released  on  a  $2,000 
bail. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  this  record 
should  call  to  our  attention  it  is  the  fact 
that  this  man  was  a  dangerous  man.  He 
was  a  danger  to  society,  and  so  we  come 
to  the  dread  conflict  of  whether  society 
is  entitled  to  be  protected  against  such 
people,  taking  into  consideration  the 
civil  rights  of  the  charge. 

This  man  was  released  because  the 
judge  could  not  hold  him  under  the 
present  Bail  Bond  Act  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia. 

We  have  a  number  of  legal  and  con- 
stitutional arguments  as  to  the  deten- 
tion of  a  man  prior  to  his  actual  trial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
reasons  that  this  is  important  is  the 
fact  that  in  many  of  our  courts  the  time 
of  trial  is  continued  and  continued  until 
a  man  could  be  held  in  jail  for  a  year 
without  trial.  This  is  abhorrent  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  civil  rights  of 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  more  firmly  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  pretrial  detention 
in  such  cases  as  involved  this  man  is 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything 
to  control  the  crime  rate  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

I  do  not  find  a  conflict  with  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  individuals  if  the 
man  is  given  a  speedy  trial.  This  act 
calls  for  60  days.  I  believe  if  it  is  known 
that  men  will  be  turned  \oosa  on  the 
streets  if  they  are  not  tried  within  60 
days,  we  will  see  a  response  and  addi- 
tional judges  and  an  urgency  to  bring 
these  men  to  trial  within  60  days. 

There  is  nothing  automatic  about  this. 
The  judge  in  his  discretion  can  look  at 
the  record  and  at  the  individual  and  say 
that  he.  the  judge,  cannot  release  this 
man  because  he  would  be  a  danger  to 
society. 

There  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  this 
man  was  a  narcotics  addict.  We  know 
that  persons  who  are  narcotics  addicts 
have  to  steal  to  support  an  expensive 
habit.  It  has  been  reported  that  even  a 
moderate  habit  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia costs  $50  a  day.  To  support  that 
habit,  a  man  would  have  to  steal  $150 
worth  of  merchandise  because  $50  would 
be  the  most  that  he  could  get  for  that 
merchandise. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  the  papers 
to  see  that  not  only  armed  robbery,  but 
also  burglary  and  other  acts  that  are 
committed  to  secure  money  for  this  pur- 
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pose  are  particularly  prevalent  In  the 
District.  I  want  to  express  at  this  time 
my  strong  support  for  the  Court  Reform 
and  Criminal  Procedures  Act  of  1970,  as 
passed  by  the  House.  It  is  a  measure 
which  I  believe  incorporates  the  funda- 
mental reforms  of  whidi  I  speak  here 
this  morning. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  a  comprehensive  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  courts  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, increasing  the  number  of  judges, 
increasing  their  pay,  and  increasing  their 
tenure. 

Under  this  bill,  speedy  trials  should 
becmne  a  reality,  and  delays  of  9  months, 
which  we  find  at  the  present,  should  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill 
provides  for  a  full-fledged  public  de- 
fender service  consisting  of  50  attorneys 
for  indigent  defendants.  It  also  expands 
the  District  of  Columbia  bail  agency. 

But  other  reforms  are  needed,  and 
some  of  these  reforms  constitute  revi- 
sions in  criminal  procedures. 

One  of  these  reforms  is  the  provision 
by  which  courts  may  consider  a  defend- 
ant's danger  to  the  community  in  setting 
conditions  of  pretrial  release.  And  when 
no  condition  or.  combination  of  condi- 
tions of  release  will  reasonably  assure 
the  safety  of  the  community,  then  society 
should  have  the  means  to  detain  a  dan- 
gerous defendant  for  a  limited  period 
before  trial.  The  bill  provides  that. 

For  well  over  a  year,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  asked  Congress  to 
give  courts  the  authority  to  hold  hard- 
core recidivists  for  a  limited  period  be- 
fore trial.  Everyone  who  has  advocated 
this  proposal  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
heat. 

A  great  deal  of  mythology  has  devel- 
oped about  safety  and  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  defendants  before  trial. 

But  my  experience  as  an  attorney  gen- 
ei'til  of  one  of  the  more  populous  States 
has  been  that  in  trying  to  raise  the  lot 
of  poUce  and  the  morale  of  pohce,  I  find 
it  is  a  discouraging  prospect  to  have  po- 
licemen know,  when  they  bring  this  man 
into  court  on  one  of  these  serious  charges, 
that  he  is  going  to  walk  out  of  that  court 
probably  with  the  policeman  or  very 
shortly  thereafter. 

In  at  least  35  percent  of  the  cases,  he 
is  going  to  commit  another  crime  of  the 
type  that  he  was  apprehended  for.  We 
do  not  know  how  many  crimes  he  com- 
mits that  he  is  not  apprehended  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
continue  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  recidi- 
vist rate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
felonies  of  the  type  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  this  act  is  about  35  percent.  That 
means  that  they  have  been  again  ar- 
rested. And  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
how  many  crimes  they  commit  that  they 
are  not  apprehended  for. 

A  search  of  the  historical  background 
of  this  matter,  I  believe,  does  not  present 


a  conflict.  We  know  that  most  of  these 
crimes,  even  if  the  eighth  amendment  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  is  to  be  considered  as 
limiting  in  this  area,  were  capital  cases 
at  the  time  this  provision  was  written. 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  does  not  say  that 
they  are  not  bailable  offenses,  or  limited 
or  especially  enumerated. 

In  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  in  the 
Judicial  Act  of  1789,  it  specifically  sets 
out  crimes  that  were  not  to  be  bailable. 
They  did  not  do  this  in  article  Vni  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Therefore,  they  must  have 
comprehended  that  there  were  certain 
areas  in  which  the  people  demanded 
protection. 

I  feel  that  in  this  particular  area  and 
in  this  particular  uastance,  if  we  are 
really  serious — and  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  we  are — about  combating  crime,  we 
have  to  be  very  practical  and  pragmatic 
about  it. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  are  per- 
sons who  are  chronic  criminals  and  who 
are  dangerous  to  society.  They  must  be 
kept  off  the  streets  and  tried  as  soon  as 
possible;  and  they  must  be  held  in 
such  a  maimer  as  to  protect  society. 

Patrohnan  Watson,  as  he  lies  in  that 
hospital  today,  is  one  of  the  examples  of 
what  has  happened  in  Washington,  D.C, 
and  what  can  happen  all  over  the  coun- 
try if  we  break  this  down  so  that  anybody 
who  has  the  money  to  go  into  court  can 
go  free.  With  the  emphasis  here  on  see- 
ing that  everybody  is  bailed  out.  it  means 
to  me  that  we  are  not  serious  about  com- 
bating crime.  We  are  fascinated  by  the 
idea  that  somebody's  civil  rights  are  go- 
ing to  be  invaded,  and  perhaps  we  should 
be,  but  I  submit  that  the  right  of  the 
public  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  our  streets 
and  the  sanctity  of  their  homes  must  be 
protected. 

I  feel  this  act  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  begin. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia) .  The  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
focusing  attention  on  the  incident  he 
has  referred  to,  which  illustrates  so 
clearly  the  need  for  the  legislation  he  has 
discussed. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  served  very  ably  as  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  he  tmder- 
stands  the  crime  problem  very  well.  I 
did  not  hear  his  complete  statement  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  made  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  in  Washington, 
D.C,  studies  have  shown  a  70-percent 
rearrest  rate  for  indicted  robbers  re- 
leased prior  to  trial. 

All  who  commit  robberies  would  not 
be  denied  bail  under  the  legislation  pro- 
posed. I  understand  it  would  apply  only 
to  those  accused  of  a  few  enumerated 
crimes,  the  most  violent  crimes  against 
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the  person.  Earlier  in  our  hiitory  all 
of  crimes  to  which  the  legislati(»n  would 
apply  were  capital  offenses. 

If  one  realizes  that  the  legislation 
would  apply  only  to  those  violent  crimes 
against  the  person,  which  at  one  time 
were  capital  offenses  and  which  could  be 
capital  offenses  again  through  legislative 
enactment,  it  is  easier  to  unders  ;and  and 
support  a  proposal  under  which  1  lail  could 
be  denied  for  a  period  of  60  days. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  think  there  is  another 
element  here  that  is  significant,  and  that 
is  because  of  the  tremendous  loid  in  the 
courts  many  of  these  men  who  are  ar- 
rested and  rearrested  will  build  i  p  several 
felony  cases  against  them  and  then  be 
tried  for  only  one  felony,  or  giien  con- 
current sentences  when  convicted.  So  the 
defendant  says,  "Well.  I  might  lis  well  be 
tried  for  three  felonies  as  for  one."  It  is 
crooked  thinking  and  we  know  this,  but 
when  the  man  is  released,  as  Lhis  man 
was.  In  connection  with  two  1  elonies — 
one  an  indictment  and  the  other  a 
charge — then  released  again,  he  is  prob- 
ably thinking,  "Well,  I  am  go  ng  to  be 
tried  on  two  felonies,  and  I  will  take  the 
chance  on  the  third."  It  may  lie  he  has 
committed  crimes  daily  and  was  not 
captured  on  them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  might  add  fur- 
ther, that,  some  of  the  judge  i,  in  this 
jurisdiction  particularly  end  up  by  order- 
ing that  the  sentences  of  one  who  has 
been  convicted  of  two  felonies  shall  be 
served  concurrently. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Yes;  that  is  qui  e  a  com- 
mon practice. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  as  the«  people 
are  aware  of  that  they  are  nit  taking 
much  risk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  The  time  of  the  Senatdr  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Preside  it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  m&r  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  PresidenI ,  the  leg- 
islation proposed  is  liberal  in  tei  ms  of  the 
civil  rights  of  the  individual.  1  say  that 
for  this  reason.  If  capital  pmishment 
were  involved  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  a  judge,  without  a  ny  adver- 
sary proceeding,  could  refuse  bail  and 
hold  the  accused  in  jail.  Under  this  leg- 
islation, which  would  apply  on!  y  to  those 
violent  crimes  against  the  person,  which 
were  or  could  be  capital  offense  s,  there  is 
a  provision  for  an  adversary  pro  ;eeding  in 
which  evidence  can  be  present  ;d  follow- 
ing which  the  judge  must  make  a  finding 
before  he  can  order  that  th;  £u:cused 
be  held  without  bail. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  think  there  k  another 
aspect  to  this  matter.  How  much  of  a 
favor  would  be  done  for  this  m|in  or  how 
much  would  his  civil  rights  be  trotected? 
Here  is  a  23 -year-old  man  with  a  drug 
habit  who  is  dead.  There  is  new  no  way 
they  could  treat  this  drug  hatit  and  he 
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continued  it  and  continued  his  ways  un- 
til the  point  where  he  was  finally  killed 
by  a  policeman's  bullet.  There  is  a  wasted 
life,  where  this  life  might  have  been 
saved,  and  certainly  the  policeman  would 
not  have  been  shot  if  the  judge  had  had 
the  power  to  hold  this  man,  give  him 
treatment,  and  try  to  break  this  drug 
habit.  But  no,  supposedly  to  protect  his 
civil  rights,  he  is  released  and  finally 
he  meets  death  with  the  policeman's  bul- 
let. 

Then,  we  have  the  bleeding  hearts  who 
say,  "We  must  protect  this  man's  civil 
rights  and  freedom."  What  freedom? 
Freedom  to  be  killed?  Because  that  was 
the  ultimate  end. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  taking  the  floor  and  dis- 
cussing this  subject.  I  hope,  as  he  does, 
that  this  legislation  will  sewn  be  enacted 
into  law.  It  is  certainly  needed. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  from 
the  Washington  "Post  this  morning  re- 
porting the  sh(X)ting  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ments of  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
which  more  fully  sets  out  the  conditions 
and  terms  that  would  prevail  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  legislation. 
-  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wounded  Officxk  Kqxs  Holdup  Suspect 
(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis  and  Martin  Weil) 

A  Washington  policeman  shot  and  killed 
a  fleeing  robbery  suspect  at  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue and  K  Street  KW  yesterday  after  the 
officer  had  been  shot  twice  by  the  suspect, 
police  said. 

The  officer.  Ronald  R.  Watson.  25  of  the 
traffic  division,  was  shot  in  the  neck  and 
chest  about  3:15  p.m.  after  he  stopped  a 
Volkswagen  that  matched  the  description  of 
the  getaway  vehicle  In  a  robbery  that  oc- 
curred minutes  earlier,  police  said. 

After  being  hit.  Officer  Watson  fired  six 
shots  at  two  men  who  ran  from  the  car,  po- 
lice said  They  said  three  of  the  shots  hit  and 
killed  Franklin  E.  Moyler.  23.  of  1805  Belmont 
St.  NW  who.  they  said,  bad  shot  the  officer. 

Watson,  a  District  Heights  resident  and  a 
member  of  the  force  for  four  years,  was  re- 
ported in  critical  condition  at  Washington 
Hospital  Center  last  night.  He  is  married  and 
the  father  of  four. 

A  second  suspect,  a  23-year-old  man,  was 
arrested  at  7th  and  S  Streets  NW  and  was 
being  questioned  by  p>ollce  late  last  night. 

Moyler  was  pronounced  deed  at  Rogers 
Memorial  Hospital  at  3:30  p.m.  with  gunshot 
wounds  In  the  right  shoulder,  chest  and  right 
arm. 

Police  said  Moyler  was  free  on  personal 
bond  after  being  arrested  June  1  on  a  charge 
of  robbery  and  carrying  a  dangerous  weapon. 

They  said  he  had  previously  been  convicted 
of  robbery  and  assault  on  an  officer  and  of 
assault.  Capsules  suspected  of  being  heroin 
were  found  in  his  pockets  yesterday,  police 
said.  They  said  $918  was  found  In  the  car. 

Police  said  Moyler,  who  collapsed  about  30 
feet  from  the  southeast  comer  of  New  Jersey 
and  K  Street  NW  after  being  shot,  had  been 
identified  by  a  witness  as  one  of  the  two  men 
who  earlier  yesterday  held  up  the  O  and  B 
Uquor  Store  a  few  blocks  away  at  300  Mas- 
sachusetts Ave.  NW. 

The  robbery  of  the  liquor  store.  In  which 
an    undetermined    amount    of    money    was 


taken  by  two  men.  one  armed,  touched  off 
the  chase  that  led  to  the  shootings,  police 
officials  said:  ~ 

This  is  the  account  they  gave: 

As  the  robbers  fled  the  store  with  the 
money.  Adela  Gotkln,  co-owner,  and  one  of 
four  i>ersons  inside  at  the  time  of  the  rob- 
bery, ran  from  the  store  in  pursuit. 

She  saw  the  pair  come  out  of  an  alley  in 
the  800  block  of  4th  Street  NW  in  a  light  tan 
Volkswagen,  with  the  license  plate  697-468. 

She  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  the  store 
Just  In  time  to  flag  down  three  motorcycle 
officers  that  had  Just  finished  their  7  a.m.  to 
3  p.m.  tours  of  duty. 

Armed  with  Mrs.  Gotkins  description  of 
the  getaway  vehicle,  the  officers  split  up  and 
fanned  out  through  the  neighborhood. 

One  of  the  three  officers  was  Watson. 

Shortly  after  starting  north  of  4th  Street 
NW,  police  said,  he  caught  sight  of  the  al- 
leged getaway  vehicle. 

At  the  intersection  of  New  Jersey  Avenue 
and  K  Street  NW  he  caught  up  with  the  car 
and  stopped  It  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Dismounting  from  his  motorcycle,  he  ap- 
proached the  auto,  gun  drawn. 

He  told  the  driver  to  turn  off  the  ignition 
and  hand  him  the  keys. 

When  the  driver  attempted  to  pull  awiiy. 
police  said.  Officer  Watson  grabbed  for  the 
keys. 

At  that  point,  police  said,  the  man  on  the 
back  seat  of  the  car  fired  three  shots  at  Offi- 
cer Watson,  hitting  him  twice. 

Then,  the  two  men  bolted  from  the  auto 
and  ran  south  on  New  Jersey  Avenue. 

Hit  in  the  neck  and  chest  by  the  suspect's 
shots.  Watson  leaned  against  the  left  side  of 
the  Volkswagen's  hood  and  fired  six  shots. 

Moyler  fell  about  30  feet  from  the  corner, 
in  the  driveway  of  a  service  station. 

Two  bullets  hit  the  window  and  grill  of  a 
taxicab  northbound  on  New  Jersey  Avenue 
NW,  apparently  causing  no  injury. 

A  revolver,  which  police  said  belonged  to 
the  dead  suspect,  was  found  In  the  intersec- 
tion beside  the  opened  door  of  the  abandoned 
Volkswagen. 

Police  said  that  the  wounded  officer's  pros- 
pects were  Improved  at  the  hospital  when 
23  blood  donors  responded  to  a  call  for  six 
donors  of  AB  negative  blood. 

Yesterday's  incident  appears  to  mark  the 
second  year  that  a  Washington  police  officer 
shot  and  killed  a  man  in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  number  of  such  killings  declined  last 
year  to  6.  from  13  in  1968.  despite  an  in- 
crease In  the  size  of  the  force. 

After  a  brief  civil  disturbance  followed  one 
of  the  1968  shootings  and  public  outcry  fol- 
lowed others,  one  of  the  city's  actions  was  to 
issue  new  guidelines  on  the  use  of  firearms 
by  police. 

The  new  guidelines  state  than  an  officer 
may  fire  at  a  fleeing  suspect  if  the  crime  in- 
volved "an  actual  or  threatened  attack  which 
the  officer  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
would  result  In  death  or  serious  injury." 

Statement  or  Richard  G.  Kletndienst.  Dep- 
uty   Attorney    General.    Department    or 
Justice.  May  22,  1970 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee:   The    Administration    has    been 
anxious  for  some  time  to  present  its  views 
on  our  pretrial  detention  bill  before  this  sub- 
committee. 

We  have  been  anxious  to  testify  because 
we  believe  the  bill  is  constitutional,  work- 
able, and  urgently  needed,  and  that  rather 
than  transferring  It  "to  some  sort  of  Smith- 
sonian Institution  of  legal  curiosities."  the 
Congress  should  Incorporate  It  promptly  into 
the  U.S.  Code. 

We  are  also  anxious  to  set  the  record 
straight  about  several  misconceptions  which 
have  achieved  notoriety  in  the  public  dia- 
logue. 

Since  some  members  of  the  subcommittee 
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have  Indicated  that  they  perhaps  hold  views 
different  from  ours  on  the  wisdom  ol  this 
lesjislation,  these  hearings  should  provide  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  examine  the  Issues 
squarely  and  honestly. 

In  1065.  Robert  M.  Clpes.  a  distinguished 
legal  scholar,  wrote  In  Moore's  Federal  Prac- 
tice that: 

"The  formulation  and  expression  of  a  pub- 
lic policy  favoring  pretrial  release  without 
pecuniary  conditions,  and  the  consequent 
pressure  on  traditional  ball  practices,  may 
eventually  require  open  consideration  of 
preventive  detention.  As  parole  for  the  poor 
defendant  Increasingly  becomes  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  the  means  of  de- 
taining the  allegedly  dangerous  person  will 
disappear.  At  the  same  time,  the  rate  of 
recidivism  of  released  defendants  may  give 
rise  to  counter-reform.  .   .  ." 

This  brief  quotation  sums  up  precisely 
what  has  happened  In  the  federal  system. 
In  1966.  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Ervln  and  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
Congress  approved  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  a 
historic  bill  which  sought  to  minimize  the 
use  of  money  bond  as  a  means  of  detention 
and  a  barrier  to  freedom. 

As  we  review  that  Act  today,  no  one  dis- 
putes the  merit  of  its  basic  objectives. 

As  written  by  the  Congress,  however,  and 
as  Interpreted  by  the  courts,  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  absolutely  precludes  a  trial  Judge 
from  considering  danger  to  the  community 
In  setting  conditions  of  pretrial  release  In  a 
non-capital  case. 

This  development,  together  with  the  %'lr- 
tual  elimination  of  money  bond,  has  Indeed 
put  pressure  on  traditional  ball  practices; 
for.  historically,  danger  to  the  community 
has  been  considered  by  trial  Judges  who 
could  manipulate  money  bond  to  effect  de- 
tention. 

We  believe  that  bail  manipulation  for  this 
purpose  Is  undesirable,  not  because  It  suc- 
cessfully detains  some  dangerous  defendants 
before  trial,  but  because  In  practice  it  is 
unreliable,  discriminatory,  and  utterly  hypo- 
critical. It  provides  no  set  standards  or  due 
process  safeguards  to  protect  a  defendant 
under  suspicion:  and  because  It  lacks  an 
open,  visible  determination  of  dangerous- 
ness.  it  offers  almost  nothing  for  a  court  to 
review. 

But  eliminating  money  bond  does  not 
eliminate  the  social  need  to  detain  those 
persons  who  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
public  safety.  This  is  the  issue  in  pretrial  de- 
tention. 

Under  the  Ball  Reform  Act.  every  de- 
fendant charged  with  forcible  rape,  arson, 
kidnapping,  armed  robbery,  burglary,  bank 
robbery,  mayhem,  manslaughter,  and  as- 
sault with  Intent  to  kill  has  an  absolute, 
tinequivocal  statutory  right  to  release  before 
trial,  unless  there  is  substantial  evidence 
that  he  will  attempt  escape.  The  almost  in- 
evitable result  of  this  statutory  mandate  has 
been  an  unacceptable  incidence  of  pretrial 
recidivism  among  felony  defendants  who  have 
been  released. 

The  Imperative  necessity  to  deal  with  these 
dangerous  defpM^ants  in  federal  courts,  and 
the  deep  ^^ire  'of  this  Administration  to 
root  out  t^  hypocrisy  of  money  bail  In  the 
legal  system,  Impelled  our  sponsorship  of  this 
legislation. 

Let  me  be  explicit. 

This  Administration  did  not  invent  pre- 
trial detention.  It  was  considered  by  this 
subcommittee  and  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  mid-1960s  as  a  logical  com- 
ponent of  bail  reform.  At  hearings  before  you 
m  1965.  former  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  said  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  "given  much  consideration  to  legisla- 
tion which  would  expressly  permit  preventive 
detention."  He  de8ciit>ed  a  plan  quite  similar 
to  our  bill,  saying: 


"This  is  a  straight-forward  approach.  It  is 
similar  to  the  system  used  in  most  parts  of 
the  world.  It  promotes  candor,  eliminates  In- 
direction, and  abolishes  money  or  lack  of  it 
as  the  determinant  of  release  before  trial  .  .  . 
Iljt  specifically  authorizes  the  courts  to  hold 
a  highly  dangerous  defendant  who  has  ade- 
quate funds  to  meet  any  bail  Imposed." 

Altl¥)ugh  Mr.  Clark  did  not  endorse  the 
proposal,  it  should  be  noted  that  he  spoke  be- 
fore the  Ball  Reform  Act  was  passed  and 
without  the  abUity  to  foresee  the  appaUlng 
122  percent  Increase  in  the  District's  serious 
crime  since  1£65. 

In  1966.  the  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  recom- 
mended that  legislation  be  adopted  to  au- 
thorize the  pretrial  detention  of  those  de- 
fendants who  present  "a  truly  high  risk  to 
the  safety  of  the  community."  It  further  ob- 
served that.  "After  considering  the  opposing 
arguments,  the  majority  concludes  that  the 
courts  are  presently  capable  of  Identifying 
those  defendants  who  pose  so  great  a  tlireat 
to  the  community  that  they  sho-ild  not  be 
released,  and  that  a  constitutionally  sound 
statute  authorizing  detention  in  certain 
cases  can  be  drawn." 

In  July  of  1968,  the  D.C.  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  undertook  a  study  of  130 
persons  indicted  for  armed  robbery  and  re- 
leased during  fiscal  1967.  The  department  de- 
termined that  34.6  percent  of  those  defend- 
ants were  indicted  for  at  least  one  felony 
while  on  bail. 

In  a  later  study,  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney's Office  collected  data  on  557  robbery  de- 
fendants Indicted  during  calendar  1968.  Some 
70  percent  of  the  345  defendants  released 
before  trial  were  reportedly  rearrested  for  a 
new  crime. 

Subsequently,  the  Judicial  Council  Com- 
mittee to  Study  the  Operation  of  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  In  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
viewed the  U.S.  Attorney's  InvestlgaUon. 
Taking  a  sample  of  140  of  the  557  robbery 
defendants,  the  Committee  detemUned  that 
63.7  percent  of  the  105  defendants  released 
were  rearrested  while  on  bail,  thus  confirm- 
ing the  substance  of  the  original  findings. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  these 
studies  were  confined  to  robbery  defendants, 
they  focused  upon  all  the  defendants  in- 
dicted within  a  given  category  over  the 
course  of  12  months.  One  assumes  that  a 
study  which  considers  the  total  number  of 
defendants  within  a  category  wUl  be  more 
accurate  than  a  study  which  considers  only 
part  of  the  number. 

These  studies  and  statistics  prompted  two 
distinguished  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Senator  Joseph  Tydings  of 
Maryland  and  Senator  Robert  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  to  spwnsor  legislation  on  pretrial 
detention.  Senator  Byrd  told  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  February  4,  1969.  that  ".  .  .  there 
has  now  been  sufficient  experience  under  the 
1966  law  to  demonstrate  certain  of  its  weak- 
nesses and  the  fact  that  it  Is  proving  a 
windfall  to  the  chronic  vioient  criminal." 
Senator  Tydings  testified  that  "Recidivism 
during  ball  Is  an  especially  acute  problem 
in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

This  was  the  situation  that  confronted 
the  new  Administration  when  it  assumed 
office  16  months  ago.  On  the  basis  of  the 
disturbing  evidence  before  him.  the  Presi- 
dent concluded,  as  Senator  Tydings  and 
Senator  Byrd  had  concluded,  that  legislation 
was  needed  to  authorize  the  limited  pretrial 
detention  of  dangerous  defendants. 

Since  the  President's  call  for  this  legisla- 
tion on  January  31,  1969.  two  additional 
crime  c<xnmiseions — the  Judicial  Council 
Committee  to  Study  the  Operation  of  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Advisory  Panel  Against  Armed  Vio- 
lence— have  openly  supported  pretrial  de- 
tention. 


On  April  7.  1970,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  published  the  preliminary  report 
of  its  study  of  criminal  court  data  relating 
to  the  pretrial  release  of  defendants  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  study  was  made 
to  anal)-ze  what  could  be  learned  from  crlm-' 
Inal  Justice  records  about  the  rearrests  of  a 
small  sample  of  defendants  given  pretrial 
release.  It  also  analyzed  the  concept  of  "dar.- 
gerousness"  to  the  extent  possible  from  the 
limited  data  collected. 

The  study  focused  on  426  defendants  who 
were  released  before  trial  during  four  weeks 
in  the  first  half  of  1968.  The  Report  revealed 
that  17  jjercent  of  147  felony  defendants 
were  rearrested  during  pretrial  release.  Sev- 
enteen percent  of  the  defendants  charged 
with  "violent  crimes"  and  25  percent  of  the 
defendants  charged  with  "dangerous  crimes" 
were  rearrested  on  ball.  Altogether,  11  per- 
cent of  the  426  defendants,  including  tho^e 
charged  with  misdemeanors,  were  rearrested 
for  new  offenses.  If  nothing  else,  the  NBS 
Rep>ort  confirms  our  contention  that  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  crime  is  being  committed 
by  persons  released  on  ball;  correspondingly, 
it  undermines  the  assertion  that  "offenses 
committed  by  persons  released  on  bail  are 
approximately  6  percent  of  the  total  crime 
figure." 

Of  special  significance  is  the  Report's  es- 
timate of  recidivism  as  related  to  important 
crime  factors  that  were  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  study.  The  Report  indicated  that,  given 
the  low  crime  clearance  rate  by  police  (29 
percent  for  the  period  covered)  and  the  fact 
that  some  30  percent  more  rearrests  would 
have  been  identified  had  the  analysts  been 
able  to  extend  their  data  search  outside  the 
District,  the  true  recidivist  rate  would  be 
much  greater  than  that  reported.  The  rate 
would  approach  40  percent.  Moreover.  If  the 
data  could  account  for  the  amount  of  crime 
actually  committed  but  not  reported  and 
for  the  amount  of  crime  which  would  prob- 
ably have  been  committed  by  the  defendants 
in  the  study  who  were  not  released,  the 
recidivism  rate  would  be  considerably  higher 
than  40  percent.  (A  separate  statement  on 
the  NBS  RefKDrt  is  submitted  to  the  subcom- 
mittee with  this  testimony.) 

These  figures  are  consistent  with  the  ex- 
perience in  other  cities.  For  example,  officials 
m  Philadelphia  report  that  in  1969.  37  per- 
cent of  the  persons  arrested  on  burglary 
charges  were  on  bail  at  the  time.  Thirty-four 
percent  of  the  suspects  in  robbery  cases  had 
been  free  on  bail.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the 
homicide  siispects  were  free  on  bail  at  the 
time  of  the  crime.  (See  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, April  20,  1970,  at  31.) 

However,  we  believe  a  compelling  rationale 
exists  for  amending  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
without  a  panoply  of  studies  and  statistics. 
Accurate  statistics  on  crime  and  recidivism 
would  require  complete  reporting  of  criminal 
offenses,  plus  a  police  solution  rate  of  100 
percent.  They  would  also  require  a  perfectly 
coordinated  interchange  of  data  among  dif- 
ferent Jurisdictions.  This  we  cannot  provide. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  and  common 
sense,  we  know  that  a  small  number  of  highly 
dangerous,  recldivlstic  non-capital  defend- 
ants exist  In  the  federal  system.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  legally  powerless  to  detain  any  of  these 
non-capital  defendants  on  grounds  of  dan- 
gerousness  before  trial. 

A  defendant  charged  with  any  of  the  seri- 
ous non-capital  offenses  that  were  listed 
earlier  has  a  statutory  right  to  pretrial  re- 
lease. Thus,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
Bail  Reform  Act,  a  defendant  could  be  caught 
In  the  middle  of  an  armed  robbery — he  could 
shoot  at  citizens  and  police — ^be  could  be 
desperately  addicted  to  heroin — and  be  could 
have  a  long  record  of  violent  crime — and  be 
would  still  be  entitled  to  pretrial  release. 
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Senator  Scott  observed  recent!  •  that  John 
Dtllinger  robbed  at  least  13  b  inks,  three 
supermarkets,  a  mill,  a  drugsi  ore.  and  a 
tavern  before  he  was  first  captu -ed  In  1933. 
Today,  under  the  Ball  Reform  Act.  John  DU- 
linger  would  be  a  giiaranteed  pre  trial  release 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Police  have  arrested  a  person  c  larged  with 
planting  35  bombs  In  buildings  wound  New 
York  City.  Including  one  that  !xploded  in 
the  Public  Library.  The  man  was  purportedly 
apprehended  while  planting  a  liomb  at  an 
Army  recruiting  booth.  At  the  pesent  time, 
the  federal  government — thoug  h  not  the 
New  York  State  government — hi  s  no  power 
whatever  to  detain  such  a  person  on  grounds 
of  dangerousness  pending  trial. 

Police  In  New  York  City  are  ilsosaid  to 
be  looking  for  a  man  suspected  (  f -giving  re- 
peated heroin  injections  to  ai  8-year-old 
girl  as  well  as  several  of  her  cli  ssnuktes.  In 
federal  Jurisdictions  under  the  Jail  Reform 
Act.  a  court  would  be  forbidden  to  consider 
potential  danger  to  the  communi  ty  In  grant- 
ing such  a  person  pretrial  releas< . 

Without  a  change  In  the  prcsi  nt  law.  the 
sudden  abolition  of  capital  purlshment  by 
legislative  action  or  Judicial  decision  would 
render  the  government  Incapabl  (  of  detain- 
ing any  defendant  before  trial,  legardless  of 
the  threat  he  poeed  to  others. 

Society  has  the  inherent  rlgh ;  to  protect 
Its  members,  for  limited  periods  trough  due 
process  procedures,  from  persor  s  who  pose 
a  serious  threat  to  life  and  safe  y.  It  is  un- 
conscionable for  the  Congress  ol  the  United 
States  to  deny  the  federal  government  the 
legal  authority  to  exercise  this  tight. 

No  extensive  studies  were  ne«ded  by  this 
subcommittee  five  years  ago  whe[i  It  author- 
ized the  pretrial  detention  of  defendants 
charged  with  kidnapping  and  i  ape.  Today, 
however,  it  Is  argued  that  our  proposal  to 
authorize  the  pretrial  detentu  n  of  these 
same  offenders  Is  "unconstltutioial,  unwork- 
able, and  unjustified"  and  "sma<ks  of  a  pol- 
ice state."  All  that  has  transpled  between 
then  and  now  is  the  Supreme  (hurt's  deci- 
sion In  United  States  v.  Jacksim.  390  U.S. 
570  (1968).  which  Invalidated  tlie  statutory 
clause  making  kidnapping  a  ca|  Ital  offense. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Jack!  on  decision, 
rape  cannot  b<e  punished  capital!  r  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  because  the  ]  lenalty  pro- 
vision In  the  District's  rape  statute  Is  like- 
wise Invalid.  It  Ls  my  underst  mdlng  that 
unless  the  Supreme  Court  reveries  the  deci- 
sion of  Alford  V.  North  Carolint.  405  F.  2d 
340  (4th  Clr.  1968),  the  same  rei  ult  wUl  ob- 
tain in  North  Carolina. 

We  reject  the  theory  that  gov*  rnments  are 
forbidden  by  the  federal  Constitution  from 
making  these  serious,  non-cap  tal  offenses 
bailable  as  a  matter  of  sound  Jucilcial  discre- 
tion rather  than  a  matter  of  abiK>lute  right. 
New  York  courts  have  been  vested  with  such 
discretion  since  colonial  times. 

There  Is  little  to  Indicate  ;hat  speedy 
trials,  by  themselves,  are  a  satij  if actory  an- 
swer to  these  recidivism  problems.  Of  course, 
they  will  be  helpful;  but  the  ty]>e  of  person 
about  whom  we  are  concerned  s  not  likely 
to  suspend  his  criminal  activity  for  60  days 
while  awaiting  trial.  On  the  c  >ntrary,  the 
narcotics  addict,  the  incorrigll  »le  trouble- 
maker, the  defendant  who  wislies  to  "bank 
roll"  his  family,  and  the  man  ot  t  for  a  "last 
fling"  have  every  motive  to  accelerate  their 
offenses.  Any  notion  that  a  heroin  addict, 
with  a  tlOO-a-day  habit,  is  suddt  nly  going  to 
contrtri  himself  for  eight  weeks  is  somewhat 
at  odds  with  the  real  world. 

There  is  a  thirJf' rationale  for  pretrial  de- 
tention. Even  under  the  Ball  ileform  Act, 
many  felony  defendants  are  bepig  detained 
before  trial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
perhaps  elsewhere.  Inasmuch  as  there  Is  only 
one  capital  offense  in  the  District  (first  de- 
gree murder)  which  permits  tite  courts  to 
deny  ball,  the  great  bulk  of  delendante  not 
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released  are  being  detained  through  the  his- 
toric expedient  of  setting  money  bond. 

The  United  States  Attorney's  study  of  557 
robbery  defendants  In  calendar  1968  revealed 
that  212  defendants  were  not  released. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Report 
Indicates  that  money  bond  was  required  of 
52  percent  of  the  217  felony  defendants  eli- 
gible for  release.  Altogether,  of  the  654  de- 
fendants eligible  for  release,  at  least  186  were 
held  in  custody. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
many  of  the  defendants  thus  detained  were 
dangerous  and  should  not  have  been  re- 
leased, the  Ball  Reform  Act  forbids  detention 
on  these  grovinds.  Consequently,  in  every 
situation  where  a  defendant  was  detained 
on  grounds  of  dangerousness,  the  legal  sys- 
tem was  grossly  dishonest. 

As  the  Washington  Poet  puts  It,  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  is  "a  constant  irritant  in  the 
Judicial  process."  Today,  federal  Judges  are 
faced  with  an  agonizing  decision  when  a 
dangerous  defendant  stands  laefore  them. 
They  must  either  disregard  the  mandate  of 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  by  setting  ball  beyond 
the  defendant's  means,  or  they  must  shut 
their  eyes  to  community  danger.  One  course 
perjjetuates  hypocrisy;  the  other  course  Is 
hazardous  to  society. 

Open  pretrial  detention  would  eliminate 
hypocrisy  from  the  ball  system.  Under  the 
legislation  we  propose,  defendants  would  be 
afforded  a  due  process  hearing  in  which  they 
would  gain  a  significant  meastire  of  protec- 
tion against  arbitrary  determinations. 

The  Administration  Is  oppKised  to  a  system 
in  which  a  rich  dangerous  defendant  can 
gain  his  freedom  but  a  poor  non-dangerous 
defendant  cannot. 

coNSTrnrrioNAL  questions 

We  find  nothing  in  the  Eighth  Amendment 
or  the  Due  Process  clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  that  bars  the  enactment  of  pre- 
trial detention. 

The  Eighth  Amendment  provides  that  "Ex- 
cessive ball  shall  not  be  required.  .  .  ."  This 
language  does  not  establish  a  right  to  bail; 
it  forbids  Judges  from  requiring  excessive 
bond  in  cases  where  the  defendant  has  a  stat- 
utory right  to  ball.  In  Carlton  v.  Landon, 
342  U.S.  524  (1952).  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  that: 

"The  ball  clause  was  lifted  with  slight 
changes  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 
In  England  that  clause  has  never  been 
thought  to  accord  a  right  to  ball  in  all  cases, 
but  merely  to  provide  that  bail  shall  not  be 
excessive  in  those  cases  where  it  is  proper 
to  grant  bail.  When  this  clause  was  carried 
over  into  our  Bill  of  Rights,  nothing  was  said 
that  indicated  any  different  concept.  The 
Eighth  Amendment  has  not  prevented  Con- 
gress from  defining  the  classes  of  cases  in 
which  ball  shall  be  allowed  in  this  country. 
Thus  in  criminal  cases  ball  is  not  compulsory 
where  the  punishment  may  be  death.  In- 
deed, the  very  language  of  the  Amendment 
falls  to  say  all  arrests  must  be  bailable." 

This  interpretation  was  reafllrmed  in  the 
recent  case  of  United  States  ex  Tel.  Coving- 
ton v.  Coparo.  297  F.  Supp.  203  (SD.  N.Y. 
1969 1 ,  in  which  the  court  said: 

.  .  Congress  could,  without  running 
afoul  of  the  Eighth  Amendment.  .  .  .  pro- 
vide .  .  .  that  persons  accused  of  kidnap- 
ping, bank  robbery  with  force  and  violence, 
or  other  serious  non-capital  crimes  are  not 
entitled  to  bail  as  a  matter  of  right." 

This  view  of  the  Amendment  is  supported 
by  several  considerations.  For  example,  In 
1789.  when  the  Eighth  Amendment  was 
drafted,  contemporary  constitutions  in 
Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  and  Vermont 
set  out  an  absolute  right  to  ball  in  non-capi- 
tal cases.  The  right  to  ball  language  in  these 
constitutions,  in  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787.  and  in  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  was 
familiar  to  the  framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
but    it    was    not    selected    for    the    Eighth 


Amendment.  Instead,  the  framers  relied  on 
the  "excessive  bail"  language  from  the  Eng- 
lish Bill  of  Rights. 

Every  state  except  Illinois  has  an  "exces- 
sive ball"  clause  in  its  state  constitution. 
More  than  35  states  also  have  clauses  which 
establish  an  absolute  right  to  ball  in  non- 
capital cases.  The  likelihood  that  the  men 
who  wrote  these  constitutions  intended  the 
two  ball  clauses  to  'mean  exactly  the  same 
thing  is  remote.  In  any  event  an  "excessive 
ball"  clause  has  never  been  construed  In  any 
state  to  establish  by  Itself  a  right  to  ball  lii 
non-capital  cases.  On  the  contrary,  state 
court  decisions  are  consistent  with  the  inter- 
pretation advanced  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Carlson  v.  Landon. 

Historical  research  reveals  that  early 
American  bail  provisions  all  excepted  capital 
offenses  from  a  right  to  ball.  This  is  signifi- 
cant, for  at  the  time  these  measures  were 
drafted,  most  serious  offenses.  Including  rob- 
bery, rape,  and  arson,  trere  capital  offenses 
and  thus  not  bailable  as  a  matter  of  right.  See 
Mitchell.  Bail  Reform  and  the  Constitution- 
ality of  Pretrial  Detention,  55  Va.  L.  Rev.  1223 
(1969).  It  passes  belief  to  suppose  that  Con- 
gress must  now  retain  Its  power  to  execute 
a  dangerous  rapist  in  order  to  hold  him  be- 
fore trial.  If  this  were  what  the  Amendment 
required  the  easy  way  to  skirt  it  would  be 
to  classify  all  serious  offenses  as  capital  of- 
fenses. No  one  would  actually  have  to  be 
executed  to  create  the  authority  in  courts  to 
deny  ball. 

But  if  the  Eighth  Amendment  really  estab- 
lished a  "right '  to  ball,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  Congress  could  create  exceptions 
to  that  right  simply  by  penalizing  offenses 
with  death.  Nowhere  does  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment authorize  exceptions  for  capital  of- 
fenses. Nowhere  does  it  authorize  the  denial 
of  bail  when  witnesses  or  Jurors  are  threat- 
ened, or  when  a  defendant  is  charged  with 
an  offense  during  his  parole,  or  when  extra- 
dition proceedings  are  p>ending — yet  these  ex- 
ceptions have  frequently  been  approved. 

If  the  Eighth  Amendment  established  an 
absolute  right  to  bail,  one  wonders  how  the 
American  Law  Institute,  as  far  back  as  1927. 
could  have  Included  a  provision  for  pretrial 
detention  In  Its  Model  Code  of  C^inUnal  Pro- 
cedure. One  wonders  how  the  American  Bar 
Association  today  can  advocate  the  revoca- 
tion of  bail  when  a  defendant  commits  a 
crime  during  his  pretrial  release. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  If  Con- 
gress can  determine  which  offenses  are  ball- 
able  and  which  offenses  are  not.  then  It 
could  abolish  the  right  to  ball  and  the  Eighth 
Amendment  would  become  meaningless.  But 
that  Is  not  the  case.  Although  no  one  has 
ever  contemplated  abolishing  the  right  to 
bail  completely,  the  Due  Process  clause 
would  certainly  bar  a  total  abolition,  for 
such  an  extreme  move  could  not  be  defended 
for  all  offenses.  Even  if  bailable  offenses  were 
wholly  abolished  by  Congress.  Judicial  his- 
tory demonstrates  that  courts  would  have 
inherent  power  to  bail  defendants.  They  have 
done  so  repeatedly  throughout  the  country, 
even  when  expressly  forbidden  by  statute. 

The  extreme  Interpretation  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment  favored  by  opponents  of  pre- 
trial detention  would  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences if  the  Amendment  were  applied 
in  the  states.  For  example,  the  ball  provi- 
sion in  the  Michigan  Constitution  would  be 
unconstitutional,  for  it  authorizes  the  denial 
of  bail  to  defendants  accused  of  murder,  al- 
though murder  In  Michigan  is  a  non-capital 
offense.  The  ball  provisions  In  the  constitu- 
tions of  Florida,  Rhode  Island,  and  Maine 
would  be  unconstitutional  because  they  per- 
mit the  denial  of  bail  In  certain  non-capital 
cases.  Voters  in  Oregon  would  be  denied  the 
right  next  week  to  improve  Section  11  of  the 
proposed  Oregon  Bill  of  Rights: 

"Every  person,  before  Judgment  of  con- 
viction, is  entitled  to  ball  by  sufficient  surety. 
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but  excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required.  Ball 
may  be  denied  to  a  person  charged  with  a 
crime  or  offense  punishable  capitally  or  by 
life  Imprisonment,  giving  due  weight  to  the 
evidence  and  to  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  event . .  ." 

These  and  other  points,  which  are  amply 
supported  by  authority,  substantiate  our 
p>osltlon  on  the  Eighth  Amendment.  And  this 
is  crucial.  For  if  it  is  determined  that  Con- 
gress can  create  categories  of  offenses  which 
are  not  automatically  bailable,  the  Due  Proc- 
ess objections  begin  to  fall.  The  Due  Process 
clause  has  not  beu-red  other  Instances  of 
custody  before  trial.  Given  proper  procedures, 
Juveniles  may  be  detained:  sexual  psycho- 
paths and  the  mentally  disturbed  may  be 
detained:  aliens,  addicts,  parolees,  and  ac- 
cused persons  who  have  fled  across  state 
lines  may  be  detained.  The  Ball  Reform  Act 
permits  preventive  detention  to  prevent 
flight.  People  may  be  detained  in  official  cus- 
tody if  the  Interests  of  society  so  require. 

What  remains  is  a  concern  for  the  fair- 
ness v^d  reasonableness  of  the  procedures 
by  which  this  detention  is  lawfully  consum- 
mated. 

Under  the  legislation  we  propose,  no  one 
will  be  held  in  pretrial  detention  unless  (1) 
he  comes  within  one  of  a  group  of  carefully 
chosen  categories  of  defendants  who  may 
pose  a  danger  to  society,  (2)  the  Judge  finds 
that  the  defendant  cannot  be  released  on 
any  condition  that  would  reasonably  assure 
the  safety  of  the  community,  and  (31  there 
is  a  "substantial  probability"  of  the  de- 
fendant's ultimate  conviction. 

Under  S.  2600.  the  government  must  pro- 
ceed against  a  defendant  in  a  hearing  of 
record.  It  must  bear  the  burden  of  produc- 
ing evidence  and  produce  persuasion  to  a 
"substantial  probability".  At  the  hearing  the 
defendant  is  entitled  to  counsel.  He  may 
present  witnesses  on  his  behalf  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses  against  him.  He  will  not 
be  detained  unless  the  court  finds  In  writing 
that  no  condition  or  combination  of  condi- 
tions of  release  uill  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  the  community — a  decision  that 
may  be  appealed. 

If  the  defendant  should  be  detained,  he 
may  not  be  held  for  more  than  60  days. 
During  his  confinement,  he  Is  to  be  set  apart 
from  convicted  offenders  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent.  He  may  have  virtually  im- 
limited  access  to  counsel.  He  may  be  released 
for  short  periods  in  custody  to  secure  wit- 
nesses and  procure  evidence.  Every  effort  will 
be  naade  by  the  prosecution  and  the  courts  to 
schedule  and  hold  a  speedy  trial. 

The  soundness  of  the  categories  we  have 
created  Is  confirmed  In  the  study  by  the 
NBS.  Our  theory  was  that  persons  in  the 
"dangerous  crimes"  category  were  the  most 
likely  to  be  recidivists.  The  Report  st-ated 
that  "the  evidence  seems  sufficient  to  con- 
clude that  those  in  the  dangerous  category 
can  be  expected  to  produce  a  much  higher 
recldi\ism  rate — about  three  or  four  times  as 
much — ^than  those  in  the  non-dangerous 
category."  The  data  also  Indicates  that  those 
In  the  "violent"  category  can  be  expected 
to  produce  a  recidivism  rate  two  times  as 
great  as  those  In  the  non-^'1olent  category. 
As  the  bill  is  drafted,  detention  of  persons 
in  the  violent  category  requires  definite  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  recidivism. 

Some  critics  have  argued  that  the  court's 
ruling  that  a  defendant  is  dangerous  and  that 
no  condition  of  release  will  reasonably  assure 
the  safety  of  the  community  makes  the  Judge 
a  prognostlcator  of  future  behavior — which  is 
allegedly  unprecedented  and  unreliable.  But. 
in  trxith.  the  legal  system  has  always  called 
upon  the  trial  Judge  to  make  predictions  of 
future  behavior,  from  the  first  appearance 
after  arrest  until  final  sentencing. 

Under  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  a  Judge  is  au- 
thorized to  predict  the  likelihood  of  flight. 
In  effect,  he  is  authorized  to  predict  whether 
the  defendant  Is  going  to  commit  the  of- 


fense of  Jumping  ball.  When  a  capital  of- 
fense is  charged,  the  Judge  is  directed  to  take 
danger  to  the  community  into  consideration 
and  assess  whether  the  defendant  will  pre- 
sent a  threat  to  the  community  if  released. 

Moreover,  every  time  a  Judge  Imposes  or 
suspends  a  sentence  or  grants  or  denies  pro- 
bation he  makes  a  prediction  about  future 
behavior  and  the  possibility  of  rehabilitation. 
Less  than  six  months  ago.  the  Senate  voted 
in  S.  30  to  permit  a  Judge  to  sentence  a 
"dangerous  special  offender"  for  up  to  30 
years  In  prison.  This  is  permitted  when  "a 
period  of  confinement  longer"  than  the  pe- 
riod provided  for  by  the  felony  statute  un- 
der which  the  defendant  is  convicted  "is 
required  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  further  criminal  conduct  by  the 
defendant." 

Balancing  the  interests  of  the  individual 
and  the  public  is  a  dilemma  Inherent  in  a 
free  society.  The  choices  are  difficult  for 
conscientious  men.  Today,  as  we  reconcile 
the  tensions  between  order  and  liberty,  the 
pestilence  of  crime  weighs  heavily  in  the 
balance;  for  it  threatens  Important  liberties 
as  well  as  our  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  2600  Is  a  thoughtfully 
considered,  carefully  drafted  response  to  the 


serious  problem  of  crime  on  bail,  it  is  a  small 
but  essential  part  of  the  comprehensive  legis- 
lative program  against  crime  sponsored  by 
this  Administration.  I  urge  the  subcommittee 
to  act  favorably  and  promptly  on  this  bl" 

Department  of  Justice  Analysis  of  the 
Relationship  of  the  National  Bctreaw  op 
Standards  Study  to  the  Department's 
Pretrial  Detention  Proposals 

The  discussion  following  the  April  release 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  limited 
District  of  Columbia  study  of  recidivism 
while  on  pretrial  release  suggests  that  addi- 
tional perspective  is  necessary  in  assessing 
the  report.  The  NBS  study  focuses  primarily 
on  some  426  defendants  who  were  released 
prior  to  trial  In  4  weeks  of  1968.  Let  us  step 
back  a  moment  and  view  the  larger  crime 
problem  confronting  the  country  and  this 
city  today. 

The  FBI.  In  a  release  dated  March  17,  1970, 
reported  that  serious  crime  In  the  United 
States  Increased  11  Ti,  forcible  rape  increased 
16';,  robbery  increased  13'^c,  aggravated  as- 
sault 9'; ,  murder  7<"r.  Crimes  against  prop- 
erty increased  11  "^f  as  a  group.  Compare  this 
distressing  resume  with  that  of  the  District 
of  Columbia : 


UCR  KNOWN  OFFENSES.  1968  AND  1969 


Murder,  non- 

negligenl 

manslaughter 

195 

Forcible 

rape 

260 
336 

Robbery 

8.622 
12,423 

Aggravated 
assault 

3.103 
3.621 

Burglary- 
breaking  or 
entering 

Larceny  ISO 
and  over 

Auto  then 

Washington  D.C.: 

17. 950 
22.992 

7.!76 
11,548 

11.354 
11.364 

1969 

287 

While  serious  crime  in  the  United  States 
Increased  U'c  In  1969.  serious  crime  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Increased  27  "c  in  1969, 
or  2>2  times  more  than  the  national  in- 
crease. This  city  has  faced  a  horrendous 
crime  burden  that  has  manifested  an  intol- 
erable upward  trend. 

This  Administration  has  sought  from  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  package  of  re- 
sources and  changes  for  the  criminal  Justice 
system  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  which 
pretrial  detention  is  one.  We  sought  more  po- 
lice resources  so  that,  among  other  things, 
the  low  crime  clearance  rate  of  some  29%  or 
less  could  be  Improved.  We  sought  greater 
resources  and  responsibilities  for  the  D.C. 
Bail  Agency  and  D.C.  Legal  Aid  Agency,  the 
latter  to  be  expanded  into  a  Public  Defender 
Service.  We  sought  a  major  reorganization 
and  upgrading  of  the  local  cotirt  system; 
and  we  sought  more  resources  for  this  sys- 
tem and  all  supporting  agencies.  We  sought 
also  a  carefully  circumscribed  procedure  for 
pretrial  detention  of  persons  accused  of  cer- 
tain crimes  and  posing  a  serious  danger  to 
the  community  if  released  awaiting  trial. 

These  legislative  objectives  are  essential  to 
the  goal  of  speedy  and  effective  Justice.  No 
one  of  these  proposals  is  itself  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community,  nor  have 
we  suggested  otherwise.  The  crime  problem 
amply  proves  that  It  does  not  respond  to 
staggered,  or  tentative,  or  piecemeal  reme- 
dies. All  parts  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem must  improve  together  and  be  made  to 
respond  together,  for  even  modest  gains  in 
the  war  on  crime. 

Pretrial  detention  is  only  one  component 
of  this  comprehensive  approach,  but,  we 
contend,  a  most  necpssary  and  valuable  com- 
{K>nent.  We  proposed  pretrial  detention  pro- 
visions because  we  were  convinced,  by  Judg- 
ment, experience,  and  such  studies,  data  and 
recommendations  as  are  extant  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  pretrl.ll  detention  is  Justifiable, 
constitutional,  workable  and  necessary,  as 
Indicated  in  my  testimony.  However,  no  ra- 
tional and  informed  person  would  suggest 
that  there  has  been,  or  is  now.  any  suffici- 
ent body  of  data,  or  statistical  analysis  or 
predictive  tools  regarding  criminal  behavior, 


that  can  substitute  for  informed  Judgment 
and  experience.  It  has  not  been  demon- 
strated, either  that  data  in  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  could  be  used  for  meaningful 
statistical  analysis  without  major  revision 
in  the  data  system,  nor  that  statistical  analy- 
sis of  data  could  resolve  or  "demonstrate" 
an  issue  of  broad  dimensions  like  recidivism. 
An  evaluation  of  the  feasibility  of  such  data 
collection  and  statistical  analysis  was  the 
primary  purpose  behind  the  commissioning 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  study 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice:  "This  pilot  study 
was  commissioned  to  assemble  and  analyze 
a  sample  of  the  available  data  to  determine 
If  a  full  scale  data  collection  and  analysis 
effort  would  be  worthwhile."  (NBS  Report, 
P-  1) 

We  state  unequivocally  that  the  NBS  study 
could  not.  and  of  course  did  not,  determine 
all  of  the  facts  of  crime  and  recidivism  which 
must  be  considered  in  resolving  the  policy 
issues  in  pretrial  detention.  Nor  did  anyone 
at  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  assume  otherwise.  In- 
deed, the  NBS  Report  explicitly  notes  its 
many  limitations  in  terms  of  the  larger  crime 
problem  that  pretrial  detention  addresses,  as 
follows. 

(1)  Studies  conducted  by  the  National 
Crime  Commission  indicated  that  only  about 
half  of  all  serious  crimes  committed  are 
reported  to  the  police.  In  the  period  covered 
by  the  NBS  Report,  data  showed  that  police 
made  arrests  in  only  29  ""c  of  the  offenses 
reported  to  them.  It  can  be  inferred,  on  the 
basis  of  these  points,  that  police  made  arrests 
in  D.C.  In  fewer  than  15%  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted. There  is  no  factual  basis  for  directly 
equating  rearrest  during  pretrial  release  with 
crime  committed  while  on  pretrial  release. 
Rather,  the  most  reasonable  inference  is  that 
a  great  deal  of  crime,  either  tinreported  or 
not  cleared.  Is  committed  by  persons  in  a 
pretrial  release  status.  The  NBS  Report  sug- 
gests that  if  the  defendants  who  were  not 
arrested  In  over  71%  of  the  cases  were  dis- 
tributed between  recidivist  and  non-recidi- 
vist cases  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  sample. 
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"then  the  true  recidivist  r»t« 
detention    would    be    much 
H"^,  ] — approaching  40  percent. 
110) 

(2)  The  NBS  study  of  person* 
release,   by   definition,   did   not 
significant  set  of  defendants  wh* 
had  In  their  number  the  personi 
pretrial  detention   is  specifically 
those  charged  with  serious  crime 
ous  to  society  if  released.  The 
634   defendants  charged   with 
of  whom  were  released  prior  to 
records  indicated  that  176 
never  released  and  10  others 
not  released.  Thus.  29'r  of  the 
were  not  released.  By  virtue  of 
the  study,  many  defendants  in  t 
whom    the    criteria    for    pretrial 
would  certainly  apply  were 
study. 

(3)  NBS  examined  Lnformatlofi 
FBI  Crime  Career  record  which 
approximately  30 'o    of  the 
record  occur  In  geographic 
than   the  residence   location.  If 
were  appUed  to  the  NBS  sample 
defendanta.  then  the  rearrest  rat^ 
crease  from   11  ^r    to  14.3 
would  Increase  the  rearrest  rate 
charged  with  crimes  of  violence 
to  22  ^0 ,  and  of  persons  charged 
ous  crimes  from  25 '~c   to  33 'c. 
the  Important  crime  data  facto^ 
(l)-(3),   which   were   beyond 
the   NBi3   study,   were   conslderejd 
rate  of  recidivism  for  pretrial 
would  be  considerably  greater 

Finally,    the   Report    notes    t 
base  Is  so  small  that  the  results 
may    not   be   representative   of 
situation  or  even  of  the   1968 
NBS  does  not  suggest,  nor  can 
ly  defend,  the  application  of  the 
derived  from  the  4-week  sample 
the  years  1969  or  1970.  It  has 
noted  that  crime  In  the  Dlstrld 
bla  increased  27'"    in  1969.  or  2 
national  increase  in  1969 
an   aberrant   year   statistically 
cause  of  the  April  riots.  This 
to  select  4  weeks  for  its  sample 
the  April  riots'  time  period 
weeks    In    January    and 
at  a  characteristically  low  crime 
This  Is  seen  graphically  in  the 
form  Crime  Report's  charts  for 
at  pp.  20-21.  The  UCR  charts 
peak  crime  periods  for  serious 
homicide,    negligent    manslau 
rape,  aggravated  assault,  robber  r 
most   of   which    occtir   at   time 
ferent    from    those    covered    by 
weeks.  We  note  also  that  the  last 
weeks  In  May  and  June,  occur 
In  the  data  curve  graphed  at 
NBS  Report. 

All   of   this   suggets    that 
from  the  data  cannot  be  validly 
made  regarding  1970  and  the 
and  residivism  situation 
were  to  suggest  that  the  data 
Report  Is  applicable  to  other 
of   defendants,   or   criminals,   oi 
even  In  the  same  time  period  ( 
1968),  it  would  be  Incorrect  to 
cific    percentages    appearing    In 
NBS.  when  It  released  its 
indicated  confidence  ranges  for 
percentages  In  the  Report 
reflect  a  spread  of  percentages 
a  similar  sized  but  different 
fendants  are  likely  to  faU.  If  the 
enlarged.   th«   ranges   would 

The  ranges  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  overall  rearrest  rate 
a  confidence  range  of  8-14'o. 

(2)  The  rearrest  rate  (of 
after  an  Initial  felooy  charge) 
a  confidence  range  of  ll-SS^c 
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pretrial         (3)  The  rearrest  rate  (of  persons  released 
(than      after  an  initial  violent  crime  charge)  of  17' o 
(Repwrt,  p.      has  a  confidence  range  of  10-24 <;<;. 

(4)  The  rearrest  rate  (of  persons  released 
after  an  Initial  dangerous  crime  charge)  of 
25 'r  has  a  confidence  range  of  15-35 ':c. 

Because  of  the  many  limitations  surround- 
ing the  study.  It  Is  folly  to  use  individual 
piercentages  based  on  small  numbers  of  de- 
fendants In  the  sample  and  generalize  to  a 
much  larger  population,  such  as,  regarding 
the  5'~r  figure  on  persons  charged  with  vio- 
lent crimes  who  were  rearrested  for  a  vio- 
lent crime,  to  suggest  that  6  in  100  or  1  In 
20  persons  can  be  expected  to  commit  sub- 
sequent violent  crimes  If  released.  Failure 
to  note  these  serious  qualifications  In  using 
or  relying  on  sjjecific  data  would  be  the  cas- 
ual use  of  averages  which  NBS  cautioned 
against  throughout  its  Report. 

The  NBS  study  concludes  that  its  data 
strongly  support  the  "dangerous "  criterion 
as  a  predictive  device.  It  must  be  noted  that 
there  is  no  system  anywhere  for  determining 
in  advance  that  a  given  individual  will  en- 
gage in  a  specific  form  of  behavior,  be  It  crim- 
inal or  non -criminal.  Prediction  devices  at 
best  estimate  probabilities.  Seat  belts  In  autos 
are  advised  not  because  It  is  known  In  ad- 
vance that  an  Individual  will  be  killed  or  In- 
jured If  he  doesn't  wear  then*  Rather,  they 
are  advised  because  If  the  drlfer  gets  Into  an 
accident,  and  if  the  accident  Is  serious 
enough,  there  Is  real  danger  (1  e.,  a  degree  of 
probabUlty)  that  he  may  be  killed  or  In- 
jured. This  advice  Is  premised  on  a  combina- 
tion of  elements:  experience,  judgment,  and 
data.  These  same  elements,  to  the  extent 
possible,  have  been  brought  to  bear  In  the 
Administration's  formulation  of  pretrial  de- 
tention. We  don't  need  statistics  (although 
we  seek  and  welcome  them)  to  conclude 
that  crime  is  a  major  threat  to  life,  limb  and 
property  in  our  society  and  that  it  Imposes 
intolerable  social  and  economic  burdens. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  every  criminal 
Justice  system  Is  a  treadmlU  In  which  per- 
sons accused  said  convinced  of  crime  reenter 
the  system  with   tragic  regtUarlty. 

The  NBS  Report  states  the  Administra- 
tion's definition  of  dangerous  crime  In  our 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
of  1966.  It  then  states  (at  p.  70  of  the  Re- 
port) : 

"Such  definitions,  based  upon  experience 
and  knowledge  of  oflclals  in  the  Criminal 
Justice  System,  may  well  be  necessary  In  Ueu 
of  more  precise  statistical  formulations  be- 
cause of  the  limited  data  currently  available 
upon  which  to  base  these  formulations." 

Significantly,  the  Report  draws  some  gen- 
eral conclusions  based  on  its  various  tests 
and  analyses  which  materially  support  the 
Administration's  Judgment  In  developing  Its 
criteria  of  dangerousness  in  the  proposed 
amendments.  The  Report  states : 
generalizations  "Th"  above  data  (at  p.  113)  strongly  sug- 
~  gests  that  the 'dangerous' criterion  Is  the  best 

predictor  of  rearrest  among  the  three  criteria 
(felony,  violent,  dangerous);  the  evidence 
seems  sufficient  to  conclude  that  those  In  the 
dangerous  category  can  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce a  much  higher  recidivism  rate — about 
3  to  4  times  as  much — than  those  In  the  non- 
dangerous  category." 

The  NBS  data  also  Indicates  that  those 
In  the  violent  category  can  be  expected  to 
produce  a  recidivism  rate  2  times  as  great 
as  those  in  the  non -violent  category.  NBS's 
conclusions  on  the  felony  cat«gory  are  like- 
wise meaningful : 

"The  rearrest  rate  for  defendants  on  fel- 
ony charges  Is  much  higher  than  that  for 
misdemeanants — probably   twice  as  high, 
has         "Rearrest  for  the  more  serious  charges  Is 
strongly    associated    with    defendants   inltl- 
released     tially  charged  with  felony.  Thus,  a  recidivist 
of   17'<i    has     on  an  initial  felony  charge  is  Just  about  as 
likely  to  be  charged  again  for  a  felony  as  for 
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a  misdeameanor,  while  recidivism  by  Ini- 
tial misdemeanants  involved  a  felony  in  only 
about  ■«  of  such  Instances." 

The  NBS  study  sheds  some  perspective  on 
the  propensity  of  the  sample  defendants  to 
be  rearrested  orer  time.  Rearrests  were  cal» 
culated  per  1,000  days  of  pretrial  release 
after  presentment  for  10  periods  of  28  days 
each.  The  data  suggests  that  the  longer  a 
defendant  is  released  the  more  crimes  he  is 
likely  to  commit.  I.e.,  crlm«  and  duration 
of  release  are  related.  However,  the  data 
shows  that  crime  occurs  reguarly  and  with- 
out significant  increases  or  decreases  for  the 
sample  defendants  from  the  first  period  of 
28  days  and  thereafter.  Hence,  there  is  no 
period  of  time  after  release  that  Is  more 
"critical"  than  others,  rather,  the  danger  of 
crime  exists  upon  release  and  continues 
throughout  release.  The  obvious  conclusion 
shown  by  the  data  Is  that  the  propensity 
for  rearrest  of  the  sample  defendants  is 
manifest  immediately  in  the  first  28  days 
and  continues  for  subsequent  periods. 

Some  have  contended  that  the  reason  for 
crime  after  release  Is  lack  of  a  speedy  trial, 
and  have  suggested  that  speedy  trial  will 
cure  the  ball  recidivism  problem.  These  con- 
tentions are  unfounded.  The  NBS  data  In- 
dicates that  the  incidence  of  crime  Is  not 
caused  by  delay  of  trial,  and  is  not  cured 
by  a  speedy  trial,  e.g.,  a  trial  In  30,  or  60,  or 
120  days,  because  crime  occurs  In  all  peri- 
ods, including  the  first  30  days  after  release. 
The  data  Is  also  significant  In  showing  that 
the  overall  average  Index  of  crime  per  l.CKK) 
days  of  release  for  defendants  classified  dan- 
gerous is  substantially  higher  than  for  those 
In  any  other  category.  These  findings  sup- 
port the  proposition  that  dangerous  defend- 
ants should  be  detained  immediately  after 
charged  and  tried  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Statement  of  Richard  O.  Kleindhskst,  Dtp- 

trrr    Attornbt    Oeneral    Dtpahtmint    of 

Jcsnc*.  Jxn«x  17,  1970 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: During  my  appearance  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  May  22,  Senator  Bayh 
expressed  doubt  whether  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  formulatedJi  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  reduce  crime.  Indeed,  he  Implied  In 
the  statement  he  submitted  for  the  record 
that  pretrial  detention  was  the  Department's 
chief  solution  to  the  crime  problem.  He  said 
in  that  statement: 

"Other  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
(crime)  problem  are  available  and  they  must 
be  embodied  In  meaningful  legislation." 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  review  briefly 
some  of  the  crime  legislation  the  Depart- 
ment has  Introduced  or  supported  and  some 
of  the  actions  we  have  tal^n  since  Janu- 
ary 1969.  This  review  will  dimonstrate  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  does  have  a  com- 
prehensive program  against  crime.  It  will  also 
show  that  while  pretrial  detention  Is  not 
the  central  feature  In  this  program,  it  Is  an 
essential  Ingredient  In  any  complete  pro- 
gram to  combat  crime. 

Crime  Is  a  product  of  complex  social  forces 
as  well  as  individual  propensities.  Poverty, 
Inadequate  education  and  housing,  and  un- 
employment are  causes  of  crime,  but  there 
are  many  others.  They  include  family  disso- 
lution, boredom,  urbanization,  rootlessness, 
and  moral  decay.  The  breakdown  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system  Is  a  cause  of  crime. 
And  crime  Itself  which  aggravates  existing 
social  problems,  sedulously  fosters  Its  own 
perpetuation. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  primarily  a 
law  enforcement  agency.  We  recognize  the 
vital  importance  of  treating  and  removing 
the  causes  of  crime.  But  we  recognize  too 
that  eliminating  these  catises  does  not  al- 
ways fall  within  our  Jurisdiction.  Often  It 
does  not. 

For  example,  the  Department  will  prose- 
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cute  cases  of  discrimination  in  education, 
housing,  and  employment  with  vigor  and 
determination.  We  will  do  whatever  we  can 
to  minimize  these  factors  as  contributors 
to  crime.  But  the  major  responsibility  in 
these  areas  rests  with  other  agencies,  not 
the  Department  of  Justice,  lor  that  is  the 
way  the  government  is  organized. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  assigned  the  responsibility 
of  enforcing  the  law,  particularly  the  crimi- 
nal law.  as  a  mechanism  of  social  order  and 
of  assuring  the  quality,  efficacy,  and  fairness 
of  Institutions  In  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem. This  is  our  continuing  mission  today. 

In  his  statement  of  May  22.  Senator  Bayh 
Indicated  his  concern  about  the  backlogs 
and  delays  in  the  federal  Judicial  system. 
"Pretrial  detention,"  he  said,  "won't  help  us 
shorten  the  time  between  arrest  and  trial — 
that  is  a  reform  the  Administration  should 
be  pursuing  with  at  least  equal  vigor." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  addressed  this  problem  on 
countless  occasions.  A  desire  to  reduce 
lengthy  delays  In  the  system  was  the  chief 
reason  why  we  drafted  our  sweeping  pro- 
posal for  reorganization  and  expansion  of 
the  courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
was  also  the  main  reason  why  the  Adminis- 
tration supported  the  Omnibus  Judgeship 
Bill,  which  the  President  recently  signed 
into  law.  It  Is  Indisputable  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  been  very  active  In  court 
reform. 

Senator  Bayh  also  asserted  that  "Pretrial 
detention  won't  help  us  begin  Improving 
our  absurd  17th  Century  prison  facili- 
ties. .  .  ."  This  statement  is  true.  But  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  not  active  in  the  area  of  correc- 
tional reform.  On  the  contrary,  in  mid-No- 
vember, the  President  issued  a  13-point  di- 
rective to  the  Attorney  General  aimed  at  Im- 
proving the  federal  correctional  system.  In 
the  near  future,  the  Attorney  General  will 
release  a  comprehensive  report  of  his  recom- 
mendations and  plans  to  Implement  that 
directive.  Where  new  legislation  is  required, 
new  legislation   will   be  forthcoming. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Prisoner 
Rehabilitation  issued  a  valuable  report  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  Plans  are  now  being  made  to 
follow  through  on  Its  recommendations. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  expressed 
strong  support  for  Senator  Burdlck's  bill  to 
authorize  the  use  of  residential  community 
treatment  centers  by  persons  who  are  placed 
on  probation,  released  on  parole,  or  manda- 
torily released,  as  a  means  of  easing  their 
return  to  society 

In  addition,  the  Administration  has  cham- 
pioned amendments  to  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  to  allow  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
to  make  grants  on  the  basis  of  need  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  modernize  their 
correctional  facilities.  As  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral noted  in  submitting  these  amendments 
to  Congress:  "The  criteria  for  the  award- 
ing of  grants  .  .  .  would  require  assurance 
that  the  programs  and  projects  funded 
would  incorporate  advanced  techniques  in 
design  and  advanced  practices  in  personnel 
standards  and  programs." 

To  Improve  operations  In  the  federal  ju- 
dicial system,  the  Administration  has^ressed 
for  additional  Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys.  In 
January  1969,  716  Assistants  were  on  the  Job. 
Today,  there  are  800.  We  have  requested  an 
authorization  of  900  Assistants  for  fiscal 
1971.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  2b  new 
Assistants  have  been  secured,  and  more  have 
been  requested.  Added  manpower  in  the 
prosecutor's  office  is  an  absolute  prerequisite 
to  reduced  backlogs  In  this  Jurisdiction. 

In  a  parallel  move,  the  Administration  has 
Introduced  amendments  to  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  to  Increase  the  scope  of  legal 
services  available  to  Indigent  defendants  in 
federal  criminal  cases  and  to  increase  rates 


of  comi>ensation  to  appointed  counsel.  The 
D.C.  Crime  Bill  provides  for  a  full-fledged 
public  defender  service  In  the  District  of 
Columbia:  and  it  expands  the  size  and  func- 
tion of  the  DC.  Bail  Agency  as  well. 

After  ctu-eful  consideration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  authored  legislation  to 
give  the  government  an  enlarged  right  to  ap- 
peal adverse  rulings  In  matters  of  law. 

The  federal  government  moves  against 
street  crime  chiefly  through  Its  LEAA  grants 
to  the  States  and  through  its  efl^orts  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  fiscal  1969,  LEAA's 
total  budget  was  $63  million.  In  fiscal  1970, 
it  is  •2C8  million.  For  fiscal  1971,  the  De- 
partment has  requested  $480  million.  Our 
desire  Is  to  Increase  these  federal  grants  at 
a  pace  that  assures  their  productive  utiliza- 
tion, and  no  faster. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Depart- 
ment has  encouraged  a  massive  recruitment 
program  to  Increase  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  to  5100.  We  have  drafted  a  new, 
modern  Juvenile  Code.  We  have  also  re- 
vised some  of  the  District's  criminal  pro- 
cedure. 

Organized  crime  Is  a  serious  problem.  Our 
best  estimate  Is  that  the  various  activities 
of  organized  crime  gross  $50  billion  each 
year.  To  meet  this  challenge,  the  Admin- 
istration worked  closely  with  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  and  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
S.  30,  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970,  which  has  passed  the  Senate  and  Is  now 
pending  In  the  House. 

With  the  help  of  Congress,  the  President 
has  fulfilled  his  pledge  to  provide  increased 
resources  in  money  and  manpower  to  the 
suuggle  against  organized  crime.  The  number 
of  attorneys  in  the  Organized  Crime  Section 
of  our  Criminal  Division  is  expected  to  reach 
100  by  the  end  of  this  month.  This  is  a  33  p>er 
cent  Increase  over  January  1969.  Forty-one 
additional  attorney  positions  have  been  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1971. 

Far  from  dismantling  the  strike  forces  de- 
veloped during  the  previous  administration, 
we  have  expanded  them,  so  that  there  v^ll  be 
at  least  20  fully  stafled  organized  crime  field 
offices  operating  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1971. 
More  than  800  defendants  were  indicted  in 
organized   crime  cases   last   year. 

Last  July,  President  Nixon  submitted  a 
10-polnt  program  to  Congress  on  the  problem 
of  narcotics.  He  called  for  a  broad  revision 
of  the  nation's  patchwork  lavi-s  regulating 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs.  The  legis- 
lation he  proposed,  which  passed  the  Senate 
January  28,  attempts  to  remove  harsh  In- 
consistencies from  present  law.  It  aims  to 
crack  down  on  the  professional  narcotics 
pusher  while  easing  up  on  the  occasional 
user.  It  Improves  enforcement  and  control 
procedures  but  stresses  education  and  re- 
search. 

On  other  fronts,  the  Attorney  General  has 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  state  law- 
makers a  model  law  on  narcotics  control  for 
use  at  the  state  level. 

For  the  first  time,  the  United  SUtes  has 
embarked  on  a  major  program  of  cooperation 
with  concerned  foreign  governments  to  re- 
duce the  illegal  importation  of  narcotics  into 
this  country.  We  have  established  good  work- 
ing relationships  with  France,  Turkey,  and 
Mexico  in  this  regard.  Locally,  the  Admin- 
istration has  committed  unprecedented 
amounts  of  money  to  control  the  narcotics 
traffic  and  expand  treatment  facilities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Unlike  the  previous  Administration,  the 
present  Department  of  Justice  has  used  the 
authority  granted  by  Congress  to  engage  in 
limited  electronic  surveillance  as  a  wet^on 
against  the  organized  narcotics  traffic  and 
organized  crime.  The  prudent  use  of  this 
weapon  has  been  instrumental  In  smashing 
several  major  narcotics  operations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

We  have  introduced  or  supported  other 
measures  against  crime,  including  bills  on 
pornography  and  bombing. 


This  brief  reveiw  should  dispel  any  notion 
that  the  Administration  lacks  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  combat  crime.  But  the  truth 
is.  the  federal  government  will  best  be  able 
to  contribute  to  a  significant  reduction  in 
crime  if  the  President's  legislative  program 
Is  enacted  into  law.  That  has  not  happened 
to  date.  In  fact,  not  one  major  crime  bill  has 
been  approved  by  the  Congress.  This  Inter- 
minable delay  cannot  continue  if  lawmakers 
expect   us  to    make   progress. 

Assuming,  however,  that  this  entire  legis- 
lative program  Is  passed,  there  will  still  be 
a  need  for  pretrial  detention. 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  provides  that  every 
defendant  charged  with  a  non-capital  of- 
fense— that  is.  every  defendant  charged  with 
forcible  rape,  arson,  kidnapping,  armed  rob- 
bery, burglary,  bank  robbery,  mayhem,  man- 
slaughter, and  assault  with  intent  to  kill- 
has  an  absolute,  unequivocal  statutory  right 
to  release  before  trial,  unless  there  Is  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  he  will  attempt  escape. 
The  Act  forbids  the  trial  court  from  consider- 
ing a  non-capital  defendant's  danger  to  the 
community  in  setting  conditions  of  pretrial 
release. 

In  United  States  v.  Leathers,  412  F.  2d  169. 
170-171  (DC.  Cir.  1969),  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals said: 

"The  Ball  Reform  Act  specifies  mandatorily 
that  conditions  of  release  be  set  for  defend- 
ants accused  of  non-capital  offenses.  When 
imposing  these  conditions,  the  sole  concern 
of  the  judicial  officer  charged  with  this  duty 
is  in  establishing  the  minimal  conditions 
which  will  'reasonably  assure  the  appearance 
of  the  person  for  trial  .  .  .  .'  The  structure  of 
the  Act  and  Its  legislative  history  make  it 
clear  that  In  non-capital  cases  pretrial  de- 
tention cannot  be  premised  upon  an  assess- 
ment of  danger  to  the  public  should  the  ac- 
cused be  released." 

The  Act  thus  commands  that  many  dan- 
gerous defendants  be  released  before  trial.  In 
considering  this  fact,  let  me  quote  from  the 
testimony  before  this  Subcommittee  of  Jame* 
V.  Bennett,  former  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  While  opposing  parts  of 
S.  2600  as  drafted,  Mr.  Bennett  nonetheless 
said: 

"I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  every- 
one charged  with  crime  can  be  released  on 
his  own  recognizance.  There  are  some  so 
threatening,  so  dangerous,  so  unreliable  they 
must  be  kept  In  custody  until  the  case 
against  them  Is  speedily  disposed  of." 

The  great  deficiency  in  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
is  that  it  mandates  the  release  of  obviously 
dangerous  persons  and  stripts  society  of  the 
means  to  protect  itself  from  such  persons 
before  trial.  To  risk  the  lives  and  safety  of 
law  abiding  citizens  on  the  alleged  presump- 
tive Innocence  of  vicious  criminals  who  may 
have  been  caught  in  the  act,  is  madness. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  tyjje  of  person  who 
should  be  detained  and  afforded  a  speedy 
trial. 

The  recent  death  of  former  Representative 
Clifford  Davis  brings  to  mind  the  tragic  in- 
cident In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  I,  1954.  Three  radical  extremists 
opened  fire  from  the  House  gallery  wounding 
five  members  of  Congress.  Clifford  Davis  was 
one  of  the  victims.  TTie  three  assailants  were 
booked  on  charges  of  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  a  non-capital  offense.  Under  the  Ball 
Reform  Act,  those  persons  would  be  entitled 
to  pretrial  release. 

Early  this  month.  poUce  in  New  York  ar- 
rested Richard  Robinson,  an  18-year-old 
postal  clerk  who  was  identified  by  seven  vic- 
tims as  the  rapist  who  had  terrorized  West 
Side  women  for  six  months,  slipping  up  be- 
hind them  and  forcing  them  at  knifep>olnt 
into  their  ajMU-tments  to  be  raped  and  robbed. 
Robinson  was  r^jortedly  responsible  for  at 
least  25  sex  crimes,  and  every  victim  was 
robbed.  Under  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  Robinson 
would  be  entitled  to  pretrial  release  and  the 
trial  court  would  be  forbidden  to  consider 
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his  danger  to  the  commiinlty.  ( 
Dally  News.  June  5.  1970.  at  31 

In      mid-May,      police      in 
County.   Maryland,   arrested   a 
worker  in  connection  with  the 
several  small  children.  Among 
the  man   was  charged   with 
year-old  girl  near  Buffalo,  New 
her  around  In  his  car  for  several 
dropping   her   off    a   30-foot 
reservoir.    (See    Washington 
1970.  at  Bl).  In  every  federal 
that  suspect   would  be  entitled 
release  because  kidnapping  is 
offense.    Even    the    kidnappers 
Mackle.    who    was   burled 
more  than  80  hours  would  be  e 
lease  under  federal  law. 

The  Department  of  Justice 
tacked    for    its    pretrial    detentlbn 
time  and  time  again.  But  we  ha  e 
a  cogent  rebuttal  to  our  concer  i 
release  of  highly  dangerous 
fore  trial. 

Speedy  trials  are  not  the  who 
this  problem.  No  matter  how  s; 
may  be.  there  will  still  be  a  gap 
rest  and  trial. 

Professional   armed   criminals 
occupation  Is  to  break  Into 
holdups    on    the    street    will 
crimes  while  awaiting  trial. 

Narcotics  addicts  who  must 
to  support  their  habits  will 
crimes  while  awaiting  trial. 

Incorrigible   troublemakers   w 
fest  streak  of  vlclousness  and 
strike  again  while  awaiting  trial. 

Compulsive  sex  offenders  may 
and  commit  new  crimes  while 

And  there  are  other  defendant 
a  special  motive  to  engage  in 
may  desire  to  "bankroll"  their 
the  time  they  are  in  prison 
to  pay  off  a  bondsman  or  a  loa^ 
gambler.   They  may  simply  cut 
"last  fling." 

The  Department  of  Justice 
after  careful  study  that  limited 
pretrial  detention  is  the  only 
dangerous  defendants.  That  is 
detention  is  essential  to  any 
gram  of  crime  control.  And 
respectfully  urge  the  approval 
this  Subcommittee. 


S  «  New  York 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  on  Mon- 
day the  Senate  votes  on  the  new  Byrd 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Militarj'  Sales 
Act,  an  amendment  which  \4ould  make 
clear  that  the  Senate  in  no  Way  seeks  to 
abridge  the  President's  col 
powers  to  protect  American  troops  de- 
ployed abroad.  The  amendinent.  which 
should  have  wide  support, 
has  my  own  support  and  cc 
can  bring  together  Members 
ate  who  support  the  Cooper-j 
proach  and  those  who  oppole  it. 

In  the  many  discussions  which  have 
led  to  the  new  language,  I  ]  have  been 
very  much  impressed  with  tltie  sincerity 
of  the  participants  and  with  the  deep 
desire  of  aUI  for  an  amendilient  which 
can,  in  effect,  bring  us  together.  I  have 
particularly  enjoyed  my  contacts  with 
Senator  Spong  of  Virginia,  Soiator  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  and  Senator  Cooper  of 
Kentucky,  all  of  whom  have  worked  very 
hard  to  reach  an  agreement.! 

I  had  developed  language  v^hlch  would 
have  proposed  exceptions  to  t^e  prohibi- 
tion against  UJ3.  combat  Bctivlty  In 
Cambodia  after  July  1,  1970,  In  order  to 


allow  the  repelling  of  clear  and  direct 
attacks  across  the  Cambodian  border 
upon  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam  smd 
to  allow  hot  pursuit  of  enemy  troops  flee- 
ing from  South  Vietnam  into  Cambodia. 

Now  I  believe  it  Is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  this  approach,  since  the  new  Byrd 
language  adequately  emphasizes  the 
need  to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  forces 
in  South  Vietnam. 

On  Monday  I  will  not  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  time  of  the  vote,  due  to  a  pre- 
vious speaking  engagement  scheduled  in 
Chicago.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  go  on  rec- 
ord now  to  indicate  my  satisfaction  with 
the  new  Byrd  amendment  and  my  com- 
plete support  for  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  First,  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  for  his  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  amendment. 

Second,  I  wish  to  express  regret  that 
he  will  not  be  present  on  Monday  to  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

Third.  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to 
him  for  his  pertinent  and  very  incisive 
observations  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Finally.  I  want  to  share  his  hope  that 
this  language  will  indeed  bring  the  two 
sides  together  and  that  we  can  get  a  very 
good  vote  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  my  distinguished 
colleague,  and  I  hope,  furthermore,  that 
this  language  and  the  colloquy  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  which  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly informative,  will  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  to  Hanoi  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  many  of  us  in 
this  body,  clearly  warn  them  ahead  of 
time  that  if  they  go  In  and  use  those  so- 
called  sanctuary  areas  once  again  to  build 
up  and  to  launch  an  imminent  attack 
upon  our  forces  and  start  to  move  In  that 
direction,  we  will  stand  foursquare  be- 
hind the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  his  responsibility  and  duty  to 
protect  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  main- 
tain the  deescalation  rate  that  he  has 
planned  for  our  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam,  on  an  orderly  basis,  and  I  hope 
on  an  accelerated  basis. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield  further, 
his  statement  precisely  states  my  posi- 
tion and  the  position  I  have  held  all 
along. 

I  want  again  to  stress  the  fact  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
has  made  exceedingly  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  verbiage  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Griffin).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  may  have  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  want  to 
stress  the  fact  that  he  has  made  great 
contributions  to  that  verbiage  and  that  I 
have  had  numerous  discussions  with  him 
following  the  vote  on  Jtme  11  by  which 
the  original  Byrd-GrifOn  amendment 
was  defeated.  Out  of  those  discussions 
with  him  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Sponc)  ,  the  three  of  us  working  to- 


gether, over  the  telephone  and  otherwise, 
and  working  with  other  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  and  other  Senators  who  sup- 
ported the  previous  amendment  and 
some  who  opposed  it,  for  example,  Sen- 
ators Church  and  Cooper,  came  this 
verbiage.  I  think  it  is  the  language  we 
want,  that  the  administration  should 
have,  that  our  men  in  South  Vietnam 
want,  and  that  the  enemy  needs  so  much 
to  understand. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  not  only 
appreciate  those  words  from  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  but  also  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Spong),  with  whom  I  greatly  en- 
joyed working  on  this  matter. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  This  is 
not  an  ideological  matter.  We  are  all  try- 
ing to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  free  world.  I  have 
found  both  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues working  in  close  harmony  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  30 
seconds,  my  reference  to  the  administra- 
tion was  meant  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
President,  acting  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
in  whatever  administration,  and  in  what- 
ever political  party,  he  may  serve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  may  have  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Initially,  I  should  like  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illtnois  for  his 
gracious  remarks  about  my  participation 
in  discussions  concerning  this  new 
amendment.  Since  the  vote  of  last  week 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  dili- 
gent in  talking  with  the  sponsors  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd  > , 
with  myself  and  others  in  order  that  we 
might  agree  on  some  language  that  would 
say  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  Hanoi,  that  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  authority  to  protect 
the  troops  in  the  field. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I,  in 
our  amendments,  sought  to  do  this  in  a 
more  specific  manner.  I  have  enjoyed 
very  much  working  with  him,  and  I  share 
his  hope  that  Senators  on  either  side  of 
this  question  will  be  able  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  distinguished  Senator's  com- 
ments. I  feel,  once  again,  that  the  col- 
loquy is  very  important  so  that  we  fully 
interpret  the  meaning  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  to  encompass  the  authority 
that  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  believe 
the  Commander  In  Chief  should  have  to 
protect  American  forces. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  read 
with  interest  in  this  morning's  news- 
papers that  Foreign  Minister  Kichl 
Alchl  of  Japan  Is  coming  to  this  country 
with  a  Japanese  delegation  to  try  to  re- 
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solve  the  question  of  textile  imports  into 
the  United  States  from  Japan. 

I  welcome  this  visit  and  welcome  this 
friend  of  the  United  States  to  our  coim- 
try.  I  trust  that  his  visit  will  lead  to  a 
voluntary  agreement  on  textile  imports 
from  Japan.  That  would  be  far  prefer- 
able to  a  legislated  quota  solution  to  this 
problem.  But  Japan  must  be  prepared 
to  bargain  realistically.  The  real  initia- 
tive is  still  with  the  Japanese  to  make  a 
reasonable  offer.  If  Japan  does  not  make 
a  realistic  proposal,  then  there  will  be 
serious  economic  consequences  for  both 
the  United  States  and  Ji^?an. 

I  have  talked  to  Foreign  Minister 
Aichi  in  the  past  and  told  him  that 
Japan  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Japan 
cannot  expect  unrestricted  access  to  the 
American  market  and  at  the  same  time 
have  very  restrictive  import  and  invest- 
ment policies  in  its  own  country.  Japan 
is  one  of  the  major  industrial  powers  in 
the  world  but  on  the  question  of  allow- 
ing Imports  and  Investment  into  Its  own 
country  its  acts  like  a  developing  coun- 
try. Japan  has  an  elaborate  system  of 
export  preferences,  restrictions  on  di- 
rect foreign  investment,  and  a  variety 
of  nontariff  trade  barriers  more  appro- 
priate to  acountry  that  is  in  its  initial 
stages  of  economic  growth. 

In  fact,  it  is  sdmost  ludicrous  when  we 
consider  the  unrestricted  access  that  Ja- 
pan has  to  the  steel  market  in  this  coun- 
try. Japanese  steel  will  be  shipped  into 
this  country  by  such  manufacturers  as 
those  which  make  refrigerators.  The  steel 
from  Japan  Is  embodied  into  those  arti- 
cles, and  then  when  American  manu- 
facturers try  to  ship  those  refrigerators, 
which  Include  Japanese  steel  from  Ja- 
pan, into  that  country,  Japsm  restricts 
them  from  coming  in  imder  its  particular 
restrictive  system. 

To  repeat,  I  welcome  the  Japanese 
visit  to  this  country  and  hope  that  it 
leads  to  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
textile  problem.  But  Japan  must  be  pre- 
pared to  bargain  realistically  to  settle 
this  problem  or  there  will  be  a  severe 
blow  to  our  mutual  trade  and  continuing 
friendship  and  interdependence. 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     FOREIGN 
MILITARY    SALES    ACT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  present  In  the  Chamber  yesterday 
when  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  entered  into  for  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment (No.  708)  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
at  2  o'clock  next  Monday  afternoon.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  urged  that 
this  vote  not  be  taken  imtil  the  follow- 
ing day,  Tuesday,  the  23d.  I  have  a  long- 
standing speaking  engagement  to  address 
the  National  Sheriffs'  Association,  which 
is  convening  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  on 
Monday,  the  22d,  and  I  feel  that  I  should 
keep  that  engagement,  Mr.  President. 

However,  from  discussions  and  com- 
ments that  I  hear,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  will  likely  be 
adopted.  I  hope  it  will  be.  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly support  the  Cooper-CThurch  amend- 
ment as  originally  presented,  or  as  modi- 
fied up  to  this  time.  With  the  amend- 


ment of  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  incorporated  in  the  orig- 
ixoal  Cooper-Chutch  amendment,  I  might 
find  It  possible  to  vote  for  it.  Anyway 
it  will  improve  and  make  palatable  the 
original  amendment. 

However,  I  reiterate  at  this  time  that 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  sunendment  in 
that  I  do  not  find  there  was  or  is  any 
necessity  for  it.  I  think  it  was  prediri- 
tated  solely  by  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  took  the 
action  in  ordering  those  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia  cleared  out.  That  action,  I 
think,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  se- 
curity jiind  protection  of  our  troops  in 
South  VietnEmi.  It  was  an  action  that  I 
think,  had  the  President  not  taken,  he 
would  have  been  derelict  in  his  duty  as 
Commander  in  Chief ;  and  I  am  not  con- 
vinced yet  that  I  should  support  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  even  if  the 
Byrd  amendment  is  adopted. 

I  can  come  nearer  supporting  it  with 
the  language  that  is  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
I  shall  still  have  time  to  consider  my  po- 
sition before  a  final  vote  on  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendmoit  as  amended.  But  in 
the  meantime,  the  amendment  as  orig- 
inally presented  was,  in  my  opinion, 
tantamount  to  an  ofiBcial  censure  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  want  no  part  of  it  as  long 
as  it  carries  with  it  that  connotation, 
or  as  long  as  it  may  be  susceptible  of  that 
interpretation. 

I  do  not  know  that  our  getting  into 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  was  a  wise 
course.  I  feel  constrained  to  believe,  and 
have  many  times  said,  that  we  should 
not  be  over  there  in  this  war  unless  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  is  there  also.  The 
issue  is  either  that  big — that  of  Com- 
munist aggression  against  the  free 
world,  or  a  phase  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion gainst  the  free  world— or  it  is  not 
big  enough  to  justify  our  presence  there. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  However,  we  are 
there,  Mr.  President,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  Inherited  this  war — it  Is  not  his 
war;  he  did  not  get  us  into  It,  but.  In 
my  judgment,  is  doing  all  he  can  do  and 
the  best  he  can  do  to  extricate  our 
forces  from  that  conflict — He  should 
have  our  support  in  that  effort.  He  has 
already  withdrawn  a  great  number  of 
troops.  He  promises  to  withdraw  another 
150,000  within  the  next  year.  Unless  we 
just  want  to  move  out  and  risk  another 
Dunkerque,  or  retreat  In  humiliation 
and  disgra.:e,  I  think  we  need  to  support 
the  President  in  the  course  he  is  pureu- 
ing,  in  the  lxK>e  that  ultimately,  or 
during  this  period  of  time,  the  South 
Vietnamese  can  become  strong  enough  to 
defend  their  own  coimtry. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  thank  the  Senator  for  his 


very  strong  statement  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  regret  that  he  will  not 
be  here  on  Monday  to  vote  for  it;  but  I 
certainly  can  understand  bis  absence,  in 
view  of  the  explanation  he  is  making. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  authorize  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, if  he  can,  to  secure  a  live  pair  for 
me,  so  the  Record  will  reflect  my  position 
at  the  time  of  the  vote  and  the  Record 
today,  of  course,  will  reflect  the  reasons 
why  I  shall  be  absent. 

Mr.  B"5rRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  shall  do 
everything  I  can  to  accommodate  the 
Senator. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  420— TO  PER- 
MIT SENATOR  McCT.KTJ.AN  AND 
SENATE  EMPLOYEES  TO  TESTIFY 
IN  A  CRIMINAL  ACTION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with.  I 
shall  make  a  brief  explanation  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Sometime  last  year, 
during  the  (X>urse  of  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation, the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  was  con- 
fronted with  two  witnesses  who  defied 
the  committee  in  refusing  to  comply  with 
a  subpena  to  present  certain  records  and 
documents  in  their  possession. 

Thereafter,  there  was  presented  to  and 
agreed  to  by  this  body  an  appropriate 
resolution  charging  those  witnesses  with 
contempt  of  the  Senate.  Thereafter,  they 
were  indicted  in  due  course.  That  indict- 
ment is  still  pending,  and  the  case  has 
now  been  set  for  trial  next  Monday. 

Certain  members  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  named  in  the  resolution  have  been 
subpenaed  as  witnesses,  together  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  cer- 
tain other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  have  been  asked  to  appear  by  ;,he 
request  of  the  Government.  This  resolu- 
tion is  appropriate  because  the  subcom- 
mittee has  no  suithority  to  release  these 
documents  or  its  staff  to  appear  in  court 
without  the  permission  of  the  Senate. 
This  resolution  is  the  routine  procedure 
that  is  required  in  these  cases,  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  adoption. 

The  resolution.  Senate  Resolution  420. 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  Whereas  the  case  of  the  United 
States  of  America  vs.  Alan  McSurely,  Crimi- 
nal Action  No.  1376-69,  and  the  case  of  the 
t7nlted  States  of  America  vs.  Margaret  Mc- 
Surely, Criminal  Action  No.  1377-69,  are 
pending  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas  subpoenas  have  been  issued  out  of 
said  court  and  addressed  to  Senator  John  J. 
McClellan  and  to  John  Brick,  a  staff  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations;  and 
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Whereas,    the    attorney    for    the 
States  has  requested  that  the  said 
John  L.  McClellan  and  certain  staff  - 
of   the  said   Subconunlttee.   s 
said  John  Brick,  and  LaVern  J 
Ruth  Young  Watt,  appear  as  witn 
testify  during  the  trial  of  the 
c.ises;  and 

Whereas  by  the  privilege  of  the 
by  Rule  XXX  of  the  Standing  Ru 
Senate.    Information    secured    by 
ployees  of  the  Senate  pursuant  to 
flcial  duty  as  employees  may  not  be 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
fore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Senator  John  L 
and    the    following   staff   employees 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
gatlons.  John   Brick.   LaVern  J. 
Ruth  Toung  Watt,  be  authorized 
and  testify  at  the  aforementioned 
Ing:   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  If  It  should  appear 
of  the  court  In  the  aforementioned 
Ing  that  documentary  evidence  in   ' 
slon  and  under  the  control  of  the 
needful  for  use  In  said  court  of 
the  promotion  of     Justice,   the 
thorlzes  such  acUon  thereon  as  will 
the   ends   of   Justice   consistently 
privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate 
ther 

Resolved,  That  If  the  said  court 
termlne  that  any  of  the  papers  or 
In  the  possession  and  under  the 
the  Senate  have  become  part  of 
transcripts    of    public    proceedings 
Senate  by  virtue  of  their   Inclusloi 
official  minutes  and  ofBcal  transcrlp^ 
proceedings  for  dissemination  to  ' 
upon  order  of  the  Senate  or  pursuajit 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  and.  further. 
papers  and  documents  are  material 
evant  to  the  Issues  pending  before  -' 
then  copies  of  such  papers  and  do 
the  p>06se6sion  or  control  of  the 
tloned  Senator  John  L.  McClellan 
Brick,  or  LaVern  J.  Duffy,  or 
Watt,  may  be  produced,  excepting 
papers  and  doctiments  which  are 
privileges  of  the  Senate. 
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THE  CAMBODIA  DEBATE 
ABM  DEBATE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  military  procurement 
considered,  there  was  extensivi; 
in  the  Senate,  commencing  on 
1969.  This  measure  was  finally 
by  the  Senate  on  September  18 
large  part  of  that  debate  was  c 
by  discussion  of  the  so-called  AI 
guard  system.  Some  suggested 
cussion     was,     in     fact,     a 

While  I  am  in  accord  with 
mous-consent  agreement  reacheji 
day  by  the  majority  leader  and  ' 
Ing  minority  leader,  I  would 
that  last  year,  for  some_  60 
body  debated  the  ABM 
tem    without    any    such 
There  has  been  discussion  of 
called  Church-Cooper  amendme  nt 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  but  1:  r 
comparison  to  those  spearheal 
anti-ABM  debate  last  year. 

At   this    time,   Mr.    President 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Record  the  record  votes  tajcen 
ing    consideration    of    the 
cussion    last    year,    to    empha4ize 
some  little  progress  was  made 
legislation. 

I  applaud  the  msuority  leade  • 
acting    minority    leader    for 
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agreement  to  take  up  other  business  at 
5  p.m.  each  day  so  long  as  debate  on  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  continues, 
as  other  measures  are  pending  which 
should  be  dealt  with  expeditiously. 

I  again  aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  record 
votes  between  July  7.  1969,  and  Septem- 
ber 18,  1969;  I  would  add  that  a  few 
other  measures,  upon  which  there  were 
no  record  votes,  were  also  considered 
during  that  period  of  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
record  votes  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Recobd  Votes,  July  7,  1969  to  September 
18. 1969 
Military  Procurement  (S-2546)  taken  up 
July  7.  1969.  Passed  September  18.  1969. 

During  that  period  the  Senate  passed  the 
following  measures  by  record  vote: 

July  8,  1969:  NaUonal  Stockpile — Release 
of  Lead.  Vote  on  House  amendment  striking 
Senate  language  Williams  (Del.)  amend- 
ment to  require  that  sale  of  such  lead  be 
to  'the  highest  responsible  bidder,"  and  au- 
thorizing sale  by  negotiation  or  otherwise. 
Yeas.  58;   Nays.  32. 

July  29,  1969:  Carl  J.  Gilbert — Nomination 
to  be  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations with  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Nomination  connrmed.  Yeas,  61;  Nays,  30. 
July  31,  1969:  Federal  Unemployment — Ac- 
celerated Collection  (H.R.  9951)  Long  amend- 
ment to  extend  the  10  ""r  Income  surtax 
through  December  31,  1969.  (Amendment 
agreed  to.)   Yeas,  51;   Nays,  48. 

July  31,  1969:  Federal  Unemployment 
Taxes— Accelerated  Collection  (H.R.  9951) 
William  (Del.)  amendment  to  extend  the 
income  surtax  for  the  first  8  months  of  1970 
at  the  rate  of  5  percent.  (Amendment  re- 
jected )   Yeas.  41:   Nays.  59. 

July  31,  1969:  Federal  Unemployment 
Taxes — Accelerated  Collection  (H.R.  9951). 
Mansfield  motion  to  table  Williams  (Del.) 
amendment  to  repeal  the  investment  tax 
credit.  (Motion  to  table  agreed  to.)  Yeas, 
66;  Nays,  34. 

July  31.  1969:  Extension  of  Income  Surtax 
through  December  31,  1969;  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Taxes — Accelerated  Collection 
(H.R.  9951).  Yeas,  70;  Nays,  30. 

August  7,  1969:  Pay  Increases  for  the  Vice 
President  and  Certain  CMHcers  of  Congress 
(HH.  7206). 

Williams  (Del.)  et  al.  amendment  to  re- 
peal provisions  of  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967, 
establishing  Commission  on  Executive.  Leg- 
Ulatlve.  and  Judicial  Salaries.  Yeas.  47;  Nays, 
50. 

August  7.  1969:  Pay  Increases  for  the  Vice 
President  and  Certain  Officers  of  Congress 
(HR.  7206). 

Dlrksen  motion  to  table  Williams  (Del.) 
amendment  striking  from  the  bill  all  salary 
Increases  except  that  for  the  Vice  President. 
Yeas.  68;  Nays,  25. 

August  12.  1969:  Incentive  Allowances  for 
Lenders  under  Insured  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram; and  Increased  Authorizations  for  Stu- 
dent Loans  and  Grants. 

Domlnlck  amendment  to  strike  provision 
that  Secretary  of  HEW  prescribe  procedures 
to  the  effect  that  lenders  eligible  for  interest 
subsidies  under  the  bill  did  not,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  or  subsequent  to  making 
such  loan,  require  a  student  or  member  of 
his  family  to  carry  out  any  other  business 
activity  with  the  lender.  (Amendment  re- 
jected.)   Yeas.  21;  Nays,  72. 

August  12,  1969:  Incentive  Allowances  for 
Lenders   under   Insured  Student  Loan   Pro- 
gram; and  Increased  Authorizations  for  Stu- 
dent Loans  and  Grants, 
and  the         Dlrksen   amendment   to    strike   the   bill's 
reaching     increases  of  VXdi  million  in  authorization 
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for  the  national  defense  student  loan  pro- 
gram, the  educational  opportunity  grant 
program,  and  the  work-study  program. 
(Amendment  rejected.)    Yeas,  38;    Nays,  60. 

August  12.  1969:  Incentive  Allowances  for 
Lenders  under  Insured  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram: and  Increased  Authorizations  for  Stu- 
dent Loans  and  Grants.  Passage.  Yeas,  92; 
Nays.  l._ 

August  12.  1969:  Adjournment  of  Congress 
from  August  13  to  September  3, 1969  (H.  Con. 
Res.  315). 

Vote  on  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Resolution 
agreed  to.)   Yeas,  76;  Nays,  14. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
weeks  the  Senate  has  debated  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  There 
have  been  many  attempts  to  further  alter 
the  proposal  to  assure  that  its  meaning  is 
in  congruence  wtih  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Constitution.  Now.  after  listening 
to  hours  of  debate  on  the  measure,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
differences  between  proponents  and  op- 
ponents are  at  most,  minimal,  and  per- 
haps nonexistent. 

Since  the  debate  commenced  on  May 
13,  those  who  opposed  this  legislation  in 
part,  as  an  unwarranted  challenge  to 
Presidential  authority  have  sought  a  full 
explanation  of  the  true  intent  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  proposal.  After  reviewing 
the  legislative  history  of  the  amended 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  many  of  the  original  implica- 
tions in  the  language  of  the  amendment 
have  been  resolved  in  favor  of  preserving 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

As  debate  proceeded,  the  proponents 
and  opponents  have  recognized  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
They  have  recognized  the  necessity  of 
upholding  the  President's  power  to  pro- 
tect American  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 
In  accordance  with  this  determination, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  stated  on  June  9: 

The  President  has  unilateral  Constitu- 
tional powers  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  take 
measures  to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  Serv- 
icemen, not  only  in  Vietnam,  but  also  U.S. 
citizens.  Includln?  servicemen,  anywhere  In 
the  world.  He  does  not  need  Congressional 
sanction  for  that  purpose  because  he  al- 
ready has  the  power,  authority  and  respon- 
sibility. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church) 
one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the 
amendment,  affirmed  on  June  10: 

1.  The  Cooper-Church  amendment  does 
NOT  prevent  the  U.S.  alrpower  from  attack- 
ing the  sanctuary  areas; 

2.  Retaliation  or  protection  reaction  ,  .  . 
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In  response  to  enemy  attacks  originating 
from  across  the  border,  is  not  prohibited"; 
and 

3.  Hot  pursuit  of  enemy  forces,  which  cross 
into  Cambodia,  Is  not  barred. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  have 
gone  further.  On  June  11  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  when  ques- 
tioned about  an  Intrusion  Into  Cam- 
bodia for  the  protection  of  American 
forces,  answered  that  whatever  authority 
the  President  has  In  that  regard  would 
be  unaffected  by  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  This  would  include,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  aflQrmed,  air  strikes  and 
other  military  or  tactical  maneuvers,  not 
simply  those  limited  to  the  use  of  ground 
troops. 

During  the  same  exchange  between  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  said: 

The  legislative  history  of  the  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Amendment  does  not 
attempt  to  reach  the  use  of  American  alr- 
power for  the  protection  of  our  own  forces, 
the  Interdiction  of  supplies,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  a  purpose  related  to  the  sup- 
port of  Cambodian  forces. 

And  on  June  8,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  agreed  that  the 
amendment  "provides  that  air  power  can 
be  used — as  well  as  artillery  across  the 
border" — again  referring  to  the  protec- 
tion of  American  forces. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  had  stated 
earlier,  on  May  26 : 

Nothing  in  the  amendment  prevents  the 
transfer  of  weapons  to  the  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment if  the  President  should  see  fit  to  do 
so. 

In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
other  proponents  of  Cooper-Church  have 
said,  as  does  the  language  of  the  mans- 
field  amendment  as  adopted,  that  the 
measure  does  not  deny  the  President  any 
of  his  powers  to  protect  American  forces. 
Further,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
said  that  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
is  prospective  in  nature.  It  does  not,  the 
Senator  has  admitted,  question  the  con- 
stitutionality of  President  Nixon's  limited 
operation  in  Cambodia. 

Indeed,  the  original  proponents  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  have  grad- 
ually admitted  the  constitutionality  of 
the  President's  action.  They  have  real- 
ized, after  weeks  of  discussion,  the  fu- 
tility of  attempting  an  itemized  list  of 
the  President's  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Furthermore,  they  have  agreed 
that  the  President's  powers  to  protect 
Americans  cannot  be  impaired  in  the 
future — whether  he  orders  air  support, 
artillery,  or  ground  pursuit 

On  June  11,  an  amendment  to  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  47  to  52.  It  addressed  itself 
to  the  power  of  the  President  to  retain 
U.8.  forces  if  necessary  to  protect  Amer- 
ican forces  in  South  Vietnam.  The  Sen- 
ate did  not  accept  this  provision.  Both 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho — the  principal  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment— voted  against  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 


Now,  many  who  helped  defeat  the  orig- 
inal Byrd  amendment  are  apparently 
having  second  tho'oghts.  The  people  of 
America  are  saying:  "Support  the  de- 
termination and  right  of  the  President 
to  protect  American  lives.  Do  not  tie 
the  President's  hands."  Many  Senators, 
who  voted  agairist  the  more  limited 
Byrd  amendment  on  June  11,  are  now 
showing  a  favorable  inclination  toward 
the  new,  broader  Byrd  amendment — No. 
708.  Unlike  the  original  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  applied  to  South  Vietnam 
alone,  the  pending  amendment  reafllrms 
the  President's  constitutional  power  to 
safeguard  American  forces,  wherever  in 
the  world  they  may  be  deployed. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important  af- 
firmation of  the  President's  Constitu- 
tional powers.  The  American  people 
strongly  support  such  an  aflBrmation. 
Americans  are  encouraging  Senate  sup- 
port of  the  President's  determination  to 
protect  American  forces  in  whatever 
manner  he,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
deems  appropriate. 

I  hope  that  a  majority  of  this  body 
will  support  the  pending  amendment. 
For  its  adoption  will  bring  us  one  step 
closer  to  final  agreement  on  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  have  now  come  full  circle 
in  debate  on  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
There  has  been  a  recognition  by  every 
Senator  that  Congress  could  not,  if  it 
wished,  impair  the  rights  and  the  pow- 
ers of  any  President  to  protect  Ameri- 
can forces. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd) 
in  his  second  effort  to  reaffirm  that  right, 
and  to  write  specific  language  into  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  Thus  will  be 
clearly  understood,  not  by  those  in  the 
Senate,  because  we  understand  it  now, 
but  by  the  American  people  and  others; 
namely,  that  the  Senate  will  not  desert 
American  forces  and  that  Senators  rec- 
ognize the  rights  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  President  to  protect  Amer- 
ican forces  wherever  they  may  be. 

Accordingly,  Ulr.  President,  it  seems 
obvious  the  debate  has  been  meaningful 
and  helpful.  The  5  weeks  of  debate  have 
been  fruitful  because  now  there  appears 
to  be  complete  accord  in  aa  important 
area  which,  4  weeks  ago, .  was  rather 
clouded. 

At  that  time  some  were  saying  only 
that  the  President  had  certain  constitu- 
tional rights.  Now  many  of  these  persons 
agree  that  this  specifically  includes  the 
right  to  protect  American  forces. 

This  is  encouraging  to  all  for  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  wants  the  President  to  protect 
American  forces. 

As  stated  many  times,  I  question  no 
one's  motives  on  patriotism.  I  have  and 
still  do  question  the  timing  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  because 
President  Nixon  is  committed  to  disen- 
gagement in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  facts  bear  him  out. 

He  has  kept  his  word  to  the  American 
people. 


The  facts  bear  him  out. 

He  has  reduced  our  troop  level  by 
115,500  men  since  last  June  8.  He  has 
kept  the  withdrawal  schedule  on  time. 

I  have  confidence  that  President  Nixon 
will  continue,  as  he  has  announced,  to 
remove  50,000  men  from  Southeast  Asia 
by  October  1,  and  another  100,000  by  next 
spring. 

To  me,  that  is  tremendous  progress.  It 
is  disengagement. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  what  we 
now  need  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  coun- 
try is  unified  support  of  the  President. 

I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  way  out 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

I  applaud  the  President,  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House,  for  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  all  Americans. 


JOE  BARTLETT — A  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  a  voice,  familiar  to  all  of  us — 
a  personality  we  all  respect  and  admire — 
will  soon  be  missing. 

But,  happily,  it  is  a  pleasant  leave- 
taking  and  a  farewell  only  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word. 

I  speak  of  Joe  Bartlett,  the  senior  read- 
ing clerit  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  has  been  a  daily  visitor  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  delivering  to  us  various 
messages  from  the  House. 

In  recognition  of  long  and  faithful 
services,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  recently  elected 
by  the  House  Republican  conference  to 
be  the  minority  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  is  the  senior  mi- 
nority staff  position.  He  is  in  the  process 
of  transition,  and,  to  our  regret,  we  will 
not  be  seeing  him  as  regularly  as  In  the 
psist. 

Many  of  us  have  known  Mr.  Bartlett 
for  a  long  time.  We  know  him  as  a 
friend,  as  an  individual  of  great  good 
humor,  of  tact,  and  of  'visdom. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Bartlett's  service  in  the 
House  extends  much  longer  than  many 
of  us  can  claim  in  Congress. 

He  came  here  more  than  30  years  ago 
as  a  House  page,  at  the  s«e  of  14.  That 
was  in  the  months  just  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Mr.  Bartlett  graduated  from  the  page 
school  and  later  joined  the  Marine  Corps 
in  World  War  U. 

When  he  returned  from  service  in 
1945,  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  position 
of  chief  page.  Many  thought  that  he  was 
too  young  for  the  position — he  was  then 
19 — but  the  late  Joe  Martin,  then  the 
House  R^>ublican  leader,  appointed  him 
to  the  position  anyway. 

Of  course,  no  one  was  surprised  when 
Mr.  Bartlett  carried  out  his  duties  with 
resp)onsibility. 

When  the  Korean  war  occurred,  Mr. 
Bartlett  once  again  demonstrated  the 
patriotism,  which  is  one  of  his  chief  char- 
acterises, and  served  again  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

When  he  returned,  there  was  In  the 
House  s  vacancy  for  which,  of  course, 
he  was  qualified.  This  was  the  position 
of  reading  clerk. 

From  among  some  20  applicants,  Mr. 
Bartlett  was  selected  by  a  committee 
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age. 

He  received  the  position  and 
years,  as  we  all  know,  he  has 
an  outstanding  job. 

So  we  rejoice  with  Mr.  Bartlfctt 
assumes  his  new  work.  We  are 
he  will  remain  close  at  hand  ani  I 
can  look  forward  to  many  yeai-f 
tinued  close  association  with  a 
loyal  friend. 
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as  he 
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PANAMA  CANAL  MODERNISATION: 
U.S.  TREATY  COMMITMENTS  AND 
OBUGATIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  PrcMdent.  in 
June  of  1967.  the  President  of  tl  \e  United 
States  and  the  President  of  Pai  lama  an- 
nounced the  completion  of  nei  otiations 
for  three  proposed  new  Panaiia  Canal 
treaties.  These  agreements,  regotiated 
without  the  authorization  of  Congress 
and  in  disregard  of  article  IV.  section  3. 
clause  2  of  the  U.S.  Constitutic  n  vesting 
tlie  :x)wer  to  dispose  of  territory  and 
other  property  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress,  provided  for  basic  a  terations 
in  the  juridical  structure,  ownership, 
management  and  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  projectec  changes 
ii.clude:  First,  surrendering  by  the 
United  States  to  Panama  of  sc  vereignty 
over  the  Csmal  Zone:  second,  making 
that  small  and  technologically  primitive 
country  a  partner  in  the  maintenance, 
operation,  and  defense  of  tlie  canal: 
third,  granting  the  United  states  an 
option  on  a  site  in  Panama  lor  a  new- 
canal  of  so-called  sea  level  design;  and 
fourth,  eventually  giving  to  Panama  not 
only  the  existing  canal  but  as  well  any 
new  canal  that  may  be  constructed  in 
that  country,  all  without  any  compen- 
sation whatever. 

In  these  cormections,  I  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  have  a  total  net  ii  ivestment 
in  the  Panama  Canal,  including  defense, 
of  more  than  $5,000, 000,00( — a  sum 
which,  If  converted  into  197  D  dollars, 
would  be  far  greater. 

Exposed  as  the  result  of  j<  urnalistic 
initiative  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
1967  treaty  proposals  create^  national 
sensations  In  both  the  United  States  and 
Panama.  Quoted  by  me  in  statements  to 
the  Senate  In  the  Congression^  l  Records 
of  July  17,  21.  and  27,  1967,  the  indicated 
agreements  armed  hostile  reactions  in 
the  Congress  and  in  Panamt  and,  for 
different  reasons,  were  never  signed. 

Since  that  time  significant  political 
changes  have  occurred  in  Patiama,  In- 
cluding the  election  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  and  the  inauguratioi^  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1968.  of  Dr.  Amulfoi  Arias  as 
President  and  his  overthrow  sldays  later 
by  a  military  junta  that  is  still  in  power. 
Notwithstanding  these  changes,  pressure 
for  resumption  of  treaty  negotijations  still 
exists  and  the  treaties  yet  h^g  like  a 
sword  of  Damocles  over  th^  strategic 
Panama  CanaL 
In  addition,  the  last    3   yjears  have 
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witnessed  a  growing  opposition  by 
eminent  scientists  to  the  construction  of 
a  canal  of  the  so-called  sea  level  type  be- 
cause of  the  potentially  disastrous  effect 
that  it  would  have  on  marine  life  of  the 
near^iy  oceans  and  the  sufficiency  of 
food  for  human  consumption  as  sum- 
marized by  me  in  my  statement  to  the 
Senate  on  April  15,  1970.  Other  scientists 
also  oppose  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives 
for  its  excavation,  rendering  even  more 
remote  the  likelihood  of  any  such  con- 
struction project.  In  fact,  because  of 
these  scientific  findings,  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission, whose  Chairman  was  also  Chair- 
man of  our  diplomatic  negotiating  team 
and  agreed  with  the  vicious  treaty  pro- 
posals previously  mentioned,  seems  to 
have  entirely  abandoned  the  idea  of  a 
"sea  level"  canal. 

Thus,  with  this  ancient  confusing  issue 
out  of  the  way,  the  road  is  clear  for  ac- 
tion on  pending  measures  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  for  the  major  mod- 
ernization of  the  existing  Panama  Canal. 
The  proposal  embodied  in  these  meas- 
ures, known  as  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  plan,  I  would  respectfully  submit, 
is  both  timely  and  feasible,  and  can  be 
undertaken  with  every  assurance  of  suc- 
cess ani.  without  treaty  involvements. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  present  program  for 
the  enlargement  of  Gaillard  Cut  is  com- 
pleted in  1971,  this  will  mean  a  total  of 
more  than  $157   million  already   spent 
toward  such  modernization:   about  $76 
million  mostly  on  lock  site  excavations  at 
Gatun    and    Miraflores    for    the   Third 
Locks  project  and  over  $81  million  on 
Gaillard  Cut.  Moreover,  the  full  modern- 
ization of  the  existing  canal  is  the  only 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  interoceanic 
canal  problem:  and,  most  importantly, 
no  new  treaty  with  Panama  is  required. 
The    above-enumerated    facts    make 
timely  and  pertinent  an  examination  of 
our  treaty  commitments  and  obligations 
at  Panama.  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, including  the  rights  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Colombia,  have  been  supplied  in 
two  scholarly  articles  prepared  in   1968 
before  the  overthrow  of  President  Arias 
by  Dr.  Donald  M.  Dozer,  an  eminent  au- 
thority  in  Latin  American  policy   and 
former  State  Department  official.   Be- 
cause of  their  fundamental  nature  and 
authoritative   documentation,   they   are 
just  as  applicable  today  as  when  written. 
Mr.  President,  as  tiiese  articles  and 
the  text  of  the  pending  measures  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Modernization  Act  will 
be  of  Interest  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, officials  of  executive  agencies  of 
Goverrunent  concerned  with  canal  pol- 
icy matters  and  the  Nation  at  large,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent  that  all   three   be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
recent  article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  by 
Richard  Basoco,  entitled  "Canal  Report 
Will  Lack  Data  on  Atomic  Blasting,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  This  article  again 
shows  the  problems  of  the  sea  level  canal 
from  a  moral  and  ecological  standpoint. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Oct.  6,  19681 
Treaty  Commitments  and  Panama  Canal 
(By  Donald  M.  Dozer) 
What  will  Arnulfo  Arias,  the  new  president 
of  Panama  |  inaugurated  on  Oct.  1 ) .  do  with 
the  treaties  negotiated  by  President  Rohles 
with  the  Johnson  administration  and  an- 
nounced a  year  ago  last  June? 

The  treaties  remain  officially  secret  and  are 
still  unsigned.  Will  the  new  president  accept 
them,  or  will  he  Insist  upon  renegotiating 
them  m  order  to  obtain  additional  conces- 
sions from  the  United  States?  The  concessions 
already  made  In  the  draft  treaties,  as  pub- 
lished by  The  Chicago  Tribune,  not  only 
abandon  our  former  position  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  but  seriously  violate  our  Inter- 
national treaty  obligations. 

Prom  the  earliest  date  when  the  United 
States  took  a  policy  position  on  an  inter- 
oceanic canal  thru  Central  America,  It  en- 
visaged such  a  canal  as  an  International 
waterway  serving  all  nations  on  an  equal 
basis.  This  principle  was  asserted  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Clay  in  1828;  It  underlay 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  which  the  United 
States  concluded  in  1846  with  New  Granada, 
now  Colombia.  .  . . 

In  1901,  the  United  States  concluded  with 
Great  Britain  the  so-called  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty.  In  which  It  agreed  to  assume  the  ex- 
clusive authority  and  responsibility  for  con- 
structing a  canal  across  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Isthmus  and  operating  It  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  free  opera- 
tion of  the  Suez  canal  In  the  convention  of 
Constantinople  of  1886.  These  rules,  which 
the  United  States  freely  accepted,  obligate 
this  government  to  keep  the  canal  "free  and 
open  to  the  vessels  of  cowimerce  and  of  war 
of  all  nations  ...  on  terms  of  entire 
equality."  They  permit  the  United  States  _ 
to  levy  only  "Just  and  equitable"  tolls  on 
vessels  using  the  canal.  They  provide  that 
the  United  States  alone  mtist  safeguard  and 
maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  canal.  The 
rviles  also  impose  other  assurances  that  the 
United  States  will  operate  the  canal  as  an 
international  public  utility. 

In  the  Spooner  act  of  1902.  Congress 
stipulated  that  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
discharge  the  international  obligations  it  was 
preparing  to  assume,  must  acquire  "perpetual 
control"  over  a  canal  zone  across  the  Isth- 
mus. In  the  competition  for  the  route. 
Panama  gave  the  United  States  a  grant  in 
perpetuity  of  a  strip  of  Panamanian  terri- 
tory in  which  the  United  States  would 
possess  and  exercise  "all  the  rights,  power,  and 
authority"  which  It  would  have  "if  it  were 
the  sovereign  of  the  territory."  In  this  Hay- 
Bunau-VarlUa  treaty,  Panama  assumed  the 
same  obligations  as  the  UnlUd  States  for 
keeping  the  canal  "neutral  In  perpetuity" 
and  allowing  It  to  be  operated  "In  com- 
formlty  with  all  the  stipulations"  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty. 

To  an  audience  In  Panama  In  1910.  Pres- 
ident WUUam  Howard  Taft  said.  "We  are 
here  to  constrtKt,  maintain,  operate,  and 
defend  a  world  canal,  which  runs  thru  the 
heart  of  your  country,  and  you  have  given 
us  the  necessary  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  part  of  your  country  occupied  by 
that  canal  to  enable  U£  to  do  this  effec- 
tively." 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  United  States  rec- 
ognized that  the  canal  should  be  kep^  Im- 
mune from  belligerent  action  and  free  for 
Impartial  service  to  world  shipping.  This 
policy  was  reaffirmed  as  recently  as  Jan.  14, 
1964,  when  President  Lyndon  Johnson  rtng- 
ingly  declared:  "The  United  States  cannot 
allow  the  security  of  the  Panama  canal  to 
be  Imperiled.  We  have  a  recognized  obliga- 
tion to  operate  the  canal  efficiently  and  M- 
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curely,  and  we  intend  to  honor  that  obliga- 
tion in  the  Interests  of  all  who  depend  on 
It." 

This  was  the  last  correct  statement  of  our 
traditional  Interoceanic  canal  policy — a 
policy  to  which  the  United  States  had  ad- 
hered for  approximately  140  years.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1964,  President  Johnson  reversed 
himself  and  announced  the  opening  of  new 
negotiations  with  Panama  which  would  ab- 
rogate the  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  treaty  of  1903. 
repudiate  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  In  the  operation  and  defense  of  the 
canal,  and  recognize  Panama's  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Three  new  treaties  were  subsequently  ne- 
gotiated in  conformity  with  President  John- 
son's new  guldllnes.  The  treaties  create  a 
new  Joint  United  States-Panamanian  ad- 
ministrative board  for  canal  operations,  con- 
sisting of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  four  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  Panama.  This 
board  Is  expected  to  operate  the  canal  under 
permission  of  "the  Republic  of  Panama,  as 
sovereign  over  the  canal  area." 

The  Johnson  administration  thus  proposes 
to  submit  to  the  mercy  of  this  board  the 
shipping  of  the  United  States  (which  con- 
stitutes 72  per  cent  of  the  vessels  transiting 
the  canal)  and  to  renounce  our  responsibil- 
ity to  operate  the  canal  as  a  world  service 
as  established  by  treaty  and  by  usage  for 
more  than  60  years. 

If  this  board  should  impose  discrimina- 
tory tolls  upon  the  vessels  of  certain  na- 
tions, or  levy  tolls  which  are  not  "Just  and 
equitable,"  could  it  be  brought  to  account 
by  a  complaining  nation  for  violation  of  a 
treaty?  Obviously  not,  for  it  Is  not  a  party 
to  any  treaty.  Would  not  the  complaint  of 
the  aggrieved  nation  lie  against  the  United 
States,  which  Is  entrusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  operating  the  canal  and  of  comply- 
ing with  the  treaty  conditions  laid  down 
for  Its  operation?  Are  we  as  a  nation  pre- 
pared to  abandon  our  position  of  strength 
a^  defenders  of  treaty  pledges  and  the  law 
ol^  nations? 

|From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.   13,  1968) 

Thk  U.S.  IB  Obligated  to  Keep  Panama 

Canal 

(By  Donald  M.   Dozer) 

Where  large  responsibility  is  vested,  large 
authority  Is  needed.  British  shipping  in- 
terests have  already  mounted  strenuous  pro- 
tests against  the  unilateral  abdication  by  the 
United  States  of  its  authority  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  Vessels  of  British  registry  are  the 
third  largest  users  of  the  canal  [after  those 
of  the  United  States  and  Norway!. 

"Now  that  Suez  Is  closed,"  declares  a 
spokesman  for  British  shipping  Interests, 
"the  Panama  canal  Is  definitely  the  world's 
No.  1  artery."  The  British  have  a  large  stake 
In  the  continued  efficient  and  equitable  op- 
eration of  the  Panama  canal,  and  they  possess 
adequate  treaty  rights  to  Insist  upon  It. 

Recent  experience  with  the  Suez  canal 
proves  that  only  a  responsible  nation  can 
fulfill  International  obligations  like  those 
which  the  United  States  assumed  in  under- 
taking to  build  and  operate  the  Panama 
canal.  How  can  little  Panama  be  expected  to 
discharge  those  obligations? 

Colombia  has  a  direct  and  vital  treaty 
interest  at  least  equal  to  Great  Britain's 
In  the  continued  operation  of  the  Panama 
canal  under  the  sovereign  control  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Thomson-Urrutia  treaty 
signed  In  1914  and  ratified  In  1922,  Colombia 
acknowledged  that  title  to  the  Panama  canal 
was  "vested  entirely  and  absolutely  In  the 
United  States  of  America."  But  as  the  former 
territorial  sovereign  over  Panama,  she  was 
able  to  gain  recognition  from  the  United 
States  of  large  privileges  In  the  use  of  the 
canal.  These  Included  the  right  to  transport 


thru  the  canal  her  troops,  materials  of  war, 
and  ships  of  war  without  charge,  and  to 
enjoy  preferential  tariff  treatment  for  her 
products  when  passing  thru  the  canal  or 
Imported  into  the  Canal  Zone.  In  the  event 
of  interruption  of  canal  traffic,  the  United 
States  must  transport  free  of  charge  Co- 
lombian coal,  petroleum,  and  salt  passing 
from  one  coast  of  Colombia  to  the  other  over 
the  Panama  railway. 

Under  the  new  treaties,  the  Joint  board 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  canal 
is  given  power  "to  continue  or  discontinue 
any  activity"  now  being  conducted  In  the 
operation  of  the  canal.  Under  this  blanket 
authority  the  board  obviously  may,  if  It 
wishes,  terminate  the  special  privileges  which 
Colombia  now  enjoys  under  treaty  with  the 
United  States. 

In  that  eventuality,  can  the  United  States 
sustain  these  concessions,  having  abandoned 
sovereignty  over  the  canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone?  And  if  Panama  chooses  not  to  con- 
tinue to  grant  the  privileges  to  the  nation 
against  which  she  rebelled  In  1903,  would 
not  Colombia  have  a  valid  claim  against  the 
United  States?  Her  complaints  would  be 
directed  against  the  only  other  co-signer  of 
the  Thomson-Urrutia  treaty.  And  how  could 
the  United  States  fulfill  Its  treaty  obligation 
to  transport  Colombian  products  over  the 
Panama  railway  If  Panama  exercises  the 
option  (given  her  in  the  new  treaty)  of  dis- 
continuing within  two  years  the  operation 
of  the  railroad  as  a  common  carrier? 

Colombia  has  already  officially  served  no- 
tice that  she  will  not  relinquish  the  rights 
and  exemptions  granted  her  in  the  Thom- 
son-Urrutia treaty.  Colombia  understandably 
has  failed  to  respond  favorably  to  the  sug- 
gestion by  the  United  States  ambassador  In 
Bogota  that  If  she  wants  to  continue  to  en- 
Joy  her  privileges  she  will  have  to  conclude  a 
new  treaty  with  Panama.  If  the  United  States 
abrogates  the  Thomson-Urrutia  treaty,  Co- 
lombia would  be  no  longer  bound  to  recog- 
nize the  Independence  of  Panama,  for  Colom- 
bia's recognition  of  Panama  was  one  of  the 
conditions  of  that  treaty.  Colombia  then 
could  reassert  her  former  sovereignty  over 
Panama,  under  the  principle  of  titular  or 
residual  sovereignty. 

The  increase  in  tolls  provided  for  in  the 
new  treaties  will  bear  with  special  hardship 
upon  all  the  countries  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  the  bulk  of  whose  foreign 
commerce  passes  thru  the  Panama  canal.  The 
discouragement  of  this  trade  can  only  retard 
progress  toward  the  Latin  American  com- 
mon market  which  President  Johnson  m- 
dorsed  in  April,  1967. 

The  United  States  should  neither  expect 
nor  allow  any  other  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
Panama  canal  which  the  United  States  itself 
Is  obligated  to  exercise  under  international 
law.  Quite  apart  from  our  own  large  strategic 
Interest  In  the  canal,  policy  makers  cannot 
flout  with  Impunity  our  solemn  treaty 
pledges  to  maintain  the  canal  as  an  inter- 
oceanic highway  of  world  commerce,  now  the 
most  important  in  the  world.  For  more  than 
60  years  the  United  States  has  executed  its 
trust  with  respect  to  the  Panama  canal. 

But  now.  In  Its  pusillanimous  efforts  to 
cater  to  Panamanian  extremists,  the  United 
States  is  failing  in  its  responsibilities  to 
world  shipping.  The  assumption  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities by  Panama  or  even  by  Colom- 
bia can  lead  In  the  end  only  to  another  vic- 
tory for  soviet  imperialism. 

The  United  States  can  avoid  formidable 
international  complications  by  continuing  to 
exercise  over  the  Pananut  canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone  the  measure  of  sovereign  control  to 
which  it  Is  entitled  by  treaty.  Such  control 
has  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  necessary 
to  operation  and  protection  of  the  canal  as  a 
highway  of  world  commerce  for  the  vise  of  all 
nations. 


Because  of  the  Increasing  demands  of  world 
commerce.  Congress  should  proceed  without 
delay  to  complete  Improvements  in  the  canal 
authorized  during  World  War  II  as  a  post- 
war project.  This  modernization  plan  can  be 
carried  thru  without  any  new  negotiations 
with  Panama  and  would  render  the  three 
Johnson  treaties  superfluous. 

S.  2228 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Increase  of  capacity 

and  the  improvement  of  operations  of  the 

Panama    Canal,    and    for    other    purpioses 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and   House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    this 

Act   may    be   cited    as   the    "Panama   Canal 

Modernization  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Governor  of  the  Canal,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  prose- 
cute the  work  necessary  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity and  Improve  the  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal  through  the  adaptation  o: 
the  third  locks  project  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
dated  February  24,  1939  (House  Document 
Numbered  210,  Seventy-sixth  Congress) .  and 
authorized  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Act  ol 
August  11,  1939  (53  Stat.  1409;  Public  Num- 
bered 391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  wltn 
usable  lock  dimensions  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  by  not  less  than  one 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  by  not  less  tlian 
forty-five  feet,  and  including  the  following 
elimination  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks,  and 
consolidation  of  all  Pacific  locks  near  Mira- 
flores In  new  lock  structures  to  correspon  i 
with  the  locks  capacity  at  Gatun.  raise*  the 
summit  water  level  to  Its  optimum  height  oi 
approximately  ninety-two  feet,  and  provide 
a  summit-level  lake  anchorage  at  the  Pa- 
cific end  of  the  canal,  together  with  such 
appurtenant  structures,  works,  and  facili- 
ties, and  enlargements  or  improvements  of 
existing  channels,  structures,  works,  and 
facilities,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  at 
an  estimated  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $850.- 
000,000. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 11.  1939  (53  Stat  1409;  PubUc  Num- 
bered 391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  work  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  As  used  in 
such  Act,  the  terms  "Governor  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal ",  "Secretary  of  War",  and  "Pan- 
ama Railroad  Company"  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  refer  to  the  "Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  ",  "Secretary  of  the  Army",  and 
"Panama  Canal  Company",  respectively,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  may  act 
and  exercise  his  authority  as  President  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  may  utilize  the 
services  and  faciUtles  of  that  company. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Board"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board"). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Members  of  the  Board 
shaU  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
as  follows: 

(1)  one  member  from  private  life,  expe- 
rienced and  skilled  In  private  business  (in- 
cluding engineering) ; 

(2)  two  members  from  private  life,  expe- 
rienced and  skilled  In  the  science  of  engi- 
neering: 

(3)  one  member  who  Is  a  commissioned 
officer  m  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United 
States  Army  (retired) ;  and 

(4)  one  member  who  Is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line.  United  SUtes  Navy 
(retired). 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  as  Chair- 
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man  of  the  Board  one  of  the 
perlenced    and    skilled    In    the 
eugineerlng. 

(4)   The  President  shall  flU  ea 
the  Board  tn  the  same  manner  as 
appointment. 

(e>   The  Board  shall  cease  to 
date  designated  by  the  Presideni 
on  which  Its  work  under  this 
plcied, 

(f»   The  Chairman  of  the 
paid  basic  pay  at  the  rate  prov 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In 
of    title   5.   United   States   Code 
members  of  the  Board  appointed 
life  shall  be  paid  basic  pay  at  i 
rate  which  is  (500  less  than  the 
pay  of  the  Chairman.  The 
Board  who  are  retired  officers  o 
States  Army  and  the  United 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic 
when  added  to  his  pay  as  a 
will  establish  his  total  rate  of 
United  States  at  a  per  annum 
$500  less  than  the  rate  of  basii 
Chairman. 

(g)   The  Board  shall  appoint, 
gard    to   the    provisions    of    tit 
States  Code,  governing  appoln 
competitive    service,    a   secret 
other  personnel  as  may  be 
out  Its  functions  and  activities 
their  rates  of  basic  pay  in 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  such  title,  relating  to 
General   Schedule   pay   rates 
and  other  personnel  of  the  Boaifl 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.    (a)    The  Board  is  au 
directed  to  study  and  review  all 
signs  for  the  third  locks  projec 
in  section  3(a)  of  this  Act.  to 
slt«  studies  and  inspections  of 
project,  and  to  obtain  current  In 
all  phases  of  planning  and 
respect  to  such  project.  The 
Canal  Zone  shall  furnish  and 
to  the  Board  at  all  times 
tion  with  respect  to  such  plans 
construction.  No  construction 
commenced  at  any  stage  of  thi 
project  unless  the  plans  and 
work,  and  all  changes  and 
such  plans  and  designs,  have 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
have  had  the  prior  approval  o: 
The  Board  shall  report  promptly 
ernor  of  the  Canal  Zone  the 
studies  and  reviews  of  all  plans 
including  changes  and 
of.  which  have  been  submitted 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
with  its  approval  or  dlsapprov 
Its  recommendations  for  changes 
tlons  thereof,  and  its  reasons 

(b)  The  Board  shall  submit 
dent  and  to  the  Congress  an 
covering  Its  activities  and  fun 
this  Act  and  the  progress  of  the 
third  locks  projects  and  may  s 
discretion,  interim  reports  to 
and  to  the  Congress  with 
matters. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of 
studies,    reviews,    inquiries,    a 
tlons  deemed  necessary  by  the 
rylng  out  its  functions  and  act 
this  Act.  the  Board  Is  authorlz  ^ 
any    official    reports,    document! 
papers  In  the  possession  of  the 
Government  and  its  officials; 
is  given   power  to  designate 
any    member,    or    other 
Board,  to  administer  oaths  and 
stibpena  witnesses,  take  evidence 
formation  and  data,  and  require 
tion  of   any  books,   papers,  or 
ments    and    records    which    the 
deem  relevant  or  material  to  the 
of  the  functions  and  activities 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses, 
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xfcembers  ex-  ductlon  of  documentary  evidence,  may  be  re- 
science  of  quired  from  any  place  in  the  United  States, 
or  any  territory,  or  any  other  area  tinder  the 
control  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  o\>t  Its  functions  and 
activities  under  this  Act,  the  Board  Is  au- 
^orlzed  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consult.ants  or  organizations  thereof  In 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $200 
per  diem. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  any  depvartment.  agency,  or  establishment 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable or  nonreimbursable  basis,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  concerned,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  to  assist  the  Board  in  car- 
rying out  its  functions  and  activities  under 
this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  Tlie  Board  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  in  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  9.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  or  the  President  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  or  both,  shall  provide,  on 
a  relmbtirsable  basis,  such  administrative 
support  services  for  the  Board  as  the  Board 
may  request. 

Sec  10.  The  Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  personnel  of  the  Board  In  accord- 
ance with  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  In  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
such  printing  and  binding  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  Its 
functions  and  activities  under  this  Act. 

Sec  11.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentation  of 
itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  or  by  such  other 
member  or  employee  of  the  Board  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate. 

Sec.  12.  Any  provision  of  the  Act  of  August 
11.  1939  (53  Stat.  1409;  Public  Numbered 
391.  Seventy -sixth  Congress) ,  or  of  any  other 
statute.  Inconsistent  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  Is  superseded,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  to  the  extent  of  such  inconsistency. 

Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any 
sum  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provision* 
of  section  2(a»  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Apr.  15.  19701 
C.^NAL  Report  Wnx  Lack  Data  On  Atomic 
Blasting 
(By  Richard  Basoco) 
Washington,  April  14.— After  five  years  of 
study  and  the  expenditure  of  »22.5  million, 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter-Ocean  Canal  Study 
Commission  will  be  unable  to  suggest  the 
feasibiUty  of  using  nuclear  excavation  tech- 
niques when  it  submits  its  final  report  on  a 
new  canal  through  Central  America, 
conducting  all  John  P.  Sheffey,  executive  director  of  the 

Investlga-      canal  commission,  said  today  that  "political 
^oard  m  car-      constraints  and  budgetary  problems"  at  the 
vlties  under      Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  made  It  Un- 
to utilize      possible  to  collect  the  kind  of  data  required 
data,    and      to  make  a  responsible  recommendation  re- 
T^nlted  States      garding  the  use  of  nuclear  explosions  to  cre- 
the  Board      ate  a  "second"  Panama  Canal, 
authorize         The  AEC's  nuclear  cratering  test  prog^ram 
of    the      "has  fallen  behind  the  planned  schedule  so 
affirmations,     that    the    [canal]    commission    won't    have 
procure  In-      enough  Information  to  find  It  either  feasible 
the  produc-      or  unfeasible,"  Mr.  Sheffey  said, 
other   docu-         If  construction  of  a  canal  across  Panama — 
Board   may      where  two  routes  are  under  consideration — 
performance      or  across  Colombia  were  deferred  "for  a  large 
the  Board,      number  of  years,"  he  said,  the  use  of  nu- 
^nd  the  pro-     clear  energy  may  be  feasible,  Mr.  Sheffey  said. 
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But.  he  added.  If  a  decision  were  made  to 
go  ahead  with  a  new  canal  project  In  the 
near  fvuure.  "there  is  no  question  about  it.  it 
would  have  to  be  done  through  conventional 
excavation."  A  canal  project  would  have  to 
be  delayed  "a  minimum  of  ten  years"  for  nu- 
clear blasting  to  become  a  realistic  alterna- 
tive, he  said. 

Created  In  September.  1964.  the  commis- 
sion is  scheduled  to  submit  its  final  report  to 
President  Nixon  by  December  1,  1970.  Con- 
gress charged  It  with  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  which  of  several  poeslble 
routes  for  a  new  canal  seemed  preferable,  and 
to  consider.  In  reaching  that  conclusion,  the 
feasibility  of  using  nuclear  excavation 
methods. 

Mr.  Sheffey  said  that  the  conunlsslon's  total 
authorization  for  its  work  was  $24  million 
and  that  he  expected  It  would  return  some 
$1.5  million  to  the  government.  Most  of  the 
$22.5  million  that  will  have  been  spent  by 
December  1,  he  said,  was  allocated  to  exten- 
sive field  surveys  which  probed  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  the  use  of  nuclear  excavating 
techniques. 

Most  of  the  data  required  to  assess  con- 
ventional excavation  methods  was  already 
available  he  said,  but  the  possible  use  of  the 
atom  required  studies  of  wind  currents,  the 
food  chain  from  plant  to  animal  to  man,  and 
the  like. 

But  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was 
able  to  conduct  only  two  significant  tests, 
Mr.  Sheffey  said,  when  at  least  five  had  been 
anticipated  and  more  than  that  preferred. 

John  Kelly,  an  AEC  official  involved  in  the 
testing  program,  said,  "We  are  encouraged 
by  what  we've  been  able  to  do,"  but  conceded 
that  not  enough  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted to  make  realistic  recommendations. 

He  said  his  agency  has  conducted  about 
half  a  dozen  nuclear  cratering  testa  and  "a 
substantial  number"  of  cratering  tests  with 
conventional  explosives,  such  as  TNT. 

sevekal  million  pes  test 
But  much  more  testing  with  higher  yield 
nuclear  blasts  are  required  and  they  are  more 
expensive,  he  said.  There  is  no  money  for  any 
excavation  testing  at  all  In  the  AKC's  budget 
for  fiscal  1971,  he  said,  although  the  current 
budget  bad  more  than  $7  million  for  that 
purpose. 

Each  of  the  tests  conducted,  Mr.  Sheffey 
said,  "runs  several  million  dollars." 

Both  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Sheffey  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  AEC's  test  program  would 
continue,  although  Mr.  Kelly  suggested  that 
one  reason  no  funds  were  provided  In  next 
year's  budget  was  that  the  data  would  not 
have  been  available  for  the  canal  commission 
anyway  and  the  urgency  for  continuation  of 
the  testing  had  therefore  melted  away. 

compabison  cstimatx 

A  new  canal  dug  by  conventional  means 
would  take  some  10  to  15  years  to  complete 
at  a  cost  of  perhaps  $3  billion,  while,  'if 
everything  went  perfectly,"  iir.  Sheffey  said, 
nuclear  excavation  would  take  six  to  nine 
years  and  save  about  $1  billion. 

The  difficulties  in  negotiating  the  use  of 
nuclear  devices,  however,  could  mean  that 
the  length  of  time  from  inception  of  the 
project  to  completion  might  not  be  any 
shorter  than  by  conventional  means,  be 
added. 

The  present  canal  is  reaching  the  point  of 
saturation  usage  by  shipping  and  is  too  small 
to  accommodate  either  the  large  tankers  or 
big  aircraft  carriers  already  afloat. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  textile  import  prob- 
lem. Pending  in  the  Senate  is  legislation, 
of  which  I  am  a  sponsor,  to  establish  im- 
port quotas  and  slow  down  the  excessive 
flow  of  cheap,  foreign -produced  goods — 
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principally  from  Japan — into  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, more  than  250  Members 
have  signed  Import  control  bills. 

This  is  a  tremendous  show  of  force  and 
concern  about  a  problem  that  has 
reached  critical  proportions.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  cannot  be  ignored  any  longer. 

The  President  recently  indicated  that 
he  would  withdraw  his  previous  opposi- 
tion to  import  control  legislation.  This 
was  a  very  encouraging  sign.  It  prompted 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  to  issue  editorials  favoring 
the  President's  apparent  decision. 

This  means  jobs  to  American  citizens 
who  are  being  put  out  of  work  because 
of  foreign  competition — at  a  time  when 
imemployment  in  the  United  States  al- 
ready is  becoming  perilously  high.  The 
Atlanta  Journal  expressed  it  well  in  stat- 
ing: 

We  no  longer  are  rich  enough  to  sacri- 
fice local  payrolls  for  International  ideals. 

This  Is  a  problem  that  Is  particularly 
acute  in  Georgia.  Textiles  and  apparel 
compose  the  Stote's  largest  employer, 
providing  jobs  for  more  than  180,000  peo- 
ple. So  far  this  year,  textile  employment 
in  Georgia  Is  down  nearly  5,000  from 
1969. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal,  June  16.  1970] 
Textiles  Need  Help 

The  word  from  Washington  is  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  favorable  to  the  idea  of  quotas 
on  textile  Imports. 

This  suits  us. 

It  is  a  good  idea  as  this  is  the  leading 
Southern  and  Georgia  Industry.  The  textUe 
payroll  is  basic  to  this  state's  economy  and 
the  textile  Industry  Is  unhappy. 

The  chief  reason  Is  tlie  entry  Into  thU 
country  of  foreign  goods  produced  more 
cheaply  than  we  can  produce  the  same  goods. 
Efforts  to  bring  about  voluntary  restraint 
here  have  failed,  due  mainly  to  the  Japanese 
refusal  to  voluntarily  control  their  exports  to 
us. 

So?  Voluntary  controls  having  failed,  the 
President  is  willing  to  go  along  with  manda- 
tory ones,  a  thing  desired  by  textile  men. 

This  is  good  If  you  think  that  what  la 
good  for  textiles  is  good  for  this  country, 
and  at  this  time  and  from  Georgia's  point  of 
view  this  is  true. 

However  the  move  will  be  resisted  by  those 
In  favor  of  freer  trade  to  build  up  the  econ- 
omies of  other  nations  and  good  will  around 
the  world  for  Uncle  Sam. 

The  point  of  view  of  these  people  is  thor- 
oughly admirable,  of  course,  and  from  the 
long  term  point  of  view  they  could  be  right. 

However  this  view  Is  a  luxury  only  the  rich 
can  afford,  and  we  no  longer  are  rich  enough 
to  sacrifice  local  payrolls  for  international 
Ideals.  There  also  is  the  sound  argument  that 
Japan,  the  chief  beneficiary  of  our  gener- 
osity, may  be  in  better  economic  shape  today 
than  we  are. 

There  is  also,  of  course,  the  political  angle. 

This  administration  seeks  Southern  fa- 
vors, and  this  Is  a  very  good  way  to  gain 
the  friendship  and  gratitude  of  an  important 
bloc  of  Southerners. 

Textile  employment  in  Georgia  is  off  near- 
ly 5,000  over  this  time  last  year.  We'd  all  be 
very  pleased  to  see  these  people  back  at 
work  and  hope  these  restrictions  will  help 
bring  this  about. 


[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  June   16, 

1970) 

The  Textile  Trade 

The  problems  of  international  trade  among 
nations  are  with  us  yet,  ranging  from  Brit- 
ain's possible  entry  into  the  Common  Market 
to  the  current  hassle  over  textile  Imports 
from  Japan. 

The  textile  controversy  is  particularly  per- 
tinent to  Georgia;  the  textile  industries  are 
the  state's  numlier  one  employer,  providing 
more  than  180,000  Jobs. 

President  Nixon  indicated  this  week  that 
he  will  likely  withdraw  opposition  to  action 
to  restrain  the  flow  of  foreign  textile  goods — 
primarily  from  Japan — to  this  country.  It 
means,  probably,  that  Congress  will  Indeed 
pass  legislation  limiting  textile  Imports  to 
this  country. 

It's  oiu-  view  that.  In  the  long  run,  all  such 
limitations  on  International  trade  are  self- 
defeating. 

That  Is,  Indtistries  in  this  country  must  be 
able  to  compete  on  a  cost  basis  with  similar 
industries  in  other  countries.  Tet  .  .  .  and 
it  should  be  said  .  .  .  objectively,  there  are 
situations  in  which  some  countries  are  able 
to  compete  because  of  their  relatively  low 
wage  scale. 

Mr.  Nixon  pledged  during  his  campaign 
that,  barring  some  voliuitary  agreement  on 
the  part  of  textile-exporting  countries  (like 
Japan),  that  he  would  go  along  with  legisla- 
tion to  restrain  the  Import  Into  the  United 
States  of  some  textiles,  primarily  woolens  and 
synthetics.  (There  are  already  such  controls 
on  cottons. ) 

Japan  has  refused  to  agree  to  any  voluntary 
controls  In  this  area.  On  this  basis,  we  think 
President  Nixon  Is  right  to  withdraw  his 
opposition  to  congressional  action. 


VICE    PRESIDENT    AGNEWS 
REMARKS  AT  ITT  SEMINAR 

Mr,  GRIPFIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  June  17,  Vice  President 
AcNEW  spoke  at  the  annual  FIT  seminar 
here.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  his  remailcs  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addkess  Bt  The  Vice  President 

Tou  have  heard  this  mcrnlng  some  very 
perceptive  and  lively  analyses  of  the  nature 
of  power  and  decision-making  in  Washing- 
ton. This  afternoon,  you  will  consider  some 
of  the  more  urgent  problems  and  several  of 
the  more  controversial  Institutions  of  our 
government.  My  comments  today  will  be  ad- 
dressed to  what  correlates  tbt  problems  and 
the  institutions — the  govo-nmental  system. 
It  is  through  the  system  that  we  ultimately 
bring  together  our  problems,  our  people  and 
our  Institutions  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a 
resolution  of  our  difficulties  poeslble.  I  shaU 
concentrate  specifically  on  changes  in  the 
system,  because  the  efficacy  of  the  system  is 
a  topic  of  great  importance  to  most  Ameri- 
cans today.  In  particular,  the  young.  There 
are  a  few  who  attack  the  system  and  demand 
Its  elimination,  but  I  have  been  greatly  en- 
couraged in  recent  months  by  those  students 
and  other  young  people  who  have  announced 
their  resolve  to  work,  as  they  put  It,  "within 
the  system."  Their  task  will  not  be  easy. 
Indeed,  most  of  them  know  this  already,  for 
many  of  them  tried  two  years  ago  to  get 
candidates  of  their  choice  elected,  and  they 
were  defeated.  But  they  have  not  given  up, 
and  I  praise  their  wUlingness  to  try  again. 

It  Is  not  only  their  willingness  to  work 
within  the  system  that  I  commend,  but  also 
their  great  desire  to  change  that  system  for 
the  better. 


And  here  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  in 
the  Administration  have  also  been  trying  to 
change  the  system  for  the  o  ♦er.  We  recog- 
nize that  Institutions  and  their  relationships 
cannot  remain  rigid,  that  they  must  alter 
with  the  changing  circimistances  of  those 
they  serve  or  they  will  cease  to  serve. 

To  begin,  this  Administration  has  been 
particularly  concerned  with  the  relationship 
of  the  Federal  government  to  the  state  and 
local"gevemment8.  It  Is  this  relationship 
that  is  the  fundament  of  our  Nation'  gov- 
ernment, and  for  this  reason  President  Nixon 
ha--  made  it  the  heart  of  his  program.  The 
New  Federalism.  Recognizing  that  too  much 
I>ower  had  over  the  years  become  centa-allzed 
In  Washington  through  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion, this  Administration  has  proposed  that 
a  portion  of  its  revenue  be  given  back  to 
the  states  and  cltiee.  Our  federal  system  re- 
quires strong  state  and  local  governments, 
but  they  cannot  meet  their  responsibilities  if 
they  do  not  have  the  adequate  resources.  We 
propose  to  give  them  those  resources. 

Revenue  sharing  is  not  the  only  program, 
however,  through  which  we  are  trying  to  re- 
align the  balance  between  the  state  and  local 
gover'^mentfi  and  Washington.  In  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Program  there  aie  provisions 
that  put  new  emphasis  on  state  and  local 
management  of  manpower  training  efforts. 
Earlier  Administrations  tended  to  place  the 
power  and  control  of  these  programs  in  the 
hands  of  those  in  the  Federal  government. 
We  are  trying  to  reverse  that  trend. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  feri  that  In  spe- 
cific areas  it's  better  If  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment take  over  certain  functions  earlier 
left  to  state  and  local  government.  In  par- 
ticular, this  Administration  was  worried  by 
the  lack  of  equity  in  welfare  payments, 
which  varied  widely  from  state  to  state.  We 
felt  that  the  Fedearl  government  had  a  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  tliaft  all  beneficiaries 
under  this  program  received  fair  and  equal 
treatment,  no  matter  wb««  they  lived. 
Consequently,  we  are  moving  toward  equal- 
izing the  benefits  of  the  welfare  program 
across  the  nation.  We  attempt  this  not 
through  blind  allegianoe  to  any  political  Ide- 
ology, but  out  of  a  desire  to  assist  all  the 
citizens  of  this  country  to  become  self- 
sufficient  and  productive. 

A  second  area  In  which  this  Administra- 
tion has  worked  to  Improve  the  govern- 
mental system  Is  in  the  relationship  of  the 
individual  citizen  to  his  government.  In  the 
matter  of  welfare,  for  Instance,  the  programs 
that  had  accumulated  prior  to  this  Adminis- 
tration were  often  degrading  to  the  recip- 
ient, always  confusing.  President  Nixon  has 
taken  bold  steps  to  simplify  the  welfare  pro- 
gram. He  has  proposed  a  minimum  Income 
for  every  family  In  America.  He  has  proposed 
reform  of  the  food-stamp,  rent  subsidy  and 
other  assistance  programs.  He  has  proposed 
a  comprehensive  package  of  health  services 
for  all  poor  families  with  children.  He  has 
done  this  in  order  to  help  the  needy  citizen 
to  obtain  the  best  assistance  in  the  simplest 
way.  And  again  I  stress,  he  has  done  this 
not  out  of  allegiance  to  some  Ideology,  but 
In  order  to  aid  more  effectively  those  who 
need  help. 

A  totally  different  matter,  yet  one  that 
also  affects  the  relationship  of  a  citizen  to 
his  government  is  the  matter  of  the  Electoral 
College.  The  President  has  pledged  his  sup- 
port of  Electoral  College  Reform,  and  he  has 
demonstrated  his  willingness  to  compromise 
on  methods  which  will  achieve  the  desired 
result.  He  has  done  this  because  he  knows 
that  in  order  to  have  confidence  in  his  gov- 
ernment, every  citizen  must  have  confidence 
that  his  vote  will  be  weighted  equitably  in 
the  final  tally. 

One  final  topic  can  be  mentioned  here :  the 
issue  of  the  18  year  old  vote.  I  have  repeat- 
edly said,  and  I  continue  to  believe,  that 
America's    most    valuable    resource    Is    her 
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young  people.  The  greatest 
American  government  Is  to 
tier   that   resource   productlvi 
satisfy  both  the  Idealism  of 
practical  demands  of  governing 
lie.  By  lowering  the  voting  age 
eral  government  can  encourag^ 
to  direct  their  tremendous 
constructive  participation.  Th(> 
asked  that  a  top-level  study 
determine  how  best  to  effect 
sion  of  the  franchise  to  this 
zens. 

As  Governor  of  Maryland 
Constitutional  Tttorm  to  allots 
to  vote.   My  position  on  the 
changed.  If  a  man  is  old 
bis   nation    at   arms   at    18, 
enough  to  vote?  If  a  woman 
mature  enough  to  enter  a  lUftl 
of  marriage  at  18,  is  she  not 
to  vote?  The  voting  age  shot^ld 
and  I  believe  that  once  our 
can   sound   off   at   the  polls, 
less  need  to  sound  off  In  the 
have   the   chance   to   be 
counts. 

These  are  changes  that  t 
tion  has  already  made  or  is 
entiy.    They    are    changes 
system  as  a  system.  They  wi 
lationshlps   at   the   Federal 
the  state  and  local  gov 
citizens  to  bis  government 
Important. 

But  they  wiU  have   little 
the   citizens   themselves  sho^ 
And  that  Is  why  I  am  so 
positive  Involvement  of  most 
people  In  this  country.  They 
spirit  of  Inquiry  and  concert! 
will  not  accept  the  Instltutio^ 
unquestioned.  They   are 
and  they  are  working  to  effect 
They    have    shown    an 
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a  determination   to  become 
pants   in   our  government 
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away  from  the  traditional  vii 
Is  a  dirty  business  fit  only 
clans.  I  welcome  it.  I  welcon^ 
terest  in  politics,  and  I  should 
all  citizens  to  Join  in  the 
tion  of  our  government,  to 
forts  to  reshape  this  one  part 
can  system. 

These  efforts  are  not  easy 
two  words  of  caution  to 
bring  change  into  our  system . 
comes  slowly.  This  can  be 
daily  to  young  people  with 
those  who  believe  In  the 
cause,  the  Inertia  of  the 
to  be  a  brutal  weakness.  But 
what  appears  to  be  a  weak 
a  strength.   I  will   concede 
bene&clal  changes  are  impede^ 
tures  of  our  government,  to 
of  the  Nation.  But  for  every 
that  is  hindered,  ten  bad  ones 
retarded  that  the  citizens 
sentatlves  can  take  the  time  tc 
and  ultimately  to  reject  tbeni 
the  men  who  wrote  our 
great  pains  to  build  into  ou- 
law  Impediments  to  rapid 
history  of  our  Nation,  guided 
that  form  the  oldest  written 
the  world.  Is  proof  that  those 

My  second  word  of  cautioi 
principle  on  which  our 
the  principle  of  majority  ruli 
racy  like  ours  change  cannot 
majority  consent.  It  is  not 
If  you  want  new  laws,  new 
men.  Concern  about  the  Issu 
for  reform  must  be  coupled 
Here  It  Is  that  I  must  urge  soi|>e 
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trymen  to  refrain  from  thinking  that  if  they 
are  not  heeded,  they  have  not  been  heard.  It 
is  one  thing  to  be  listened  to,  another  to  be 
obeyed.  Those  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  substantive  Issues  will  often  find  that 
others  disagree,  not  because  these  others  do 
not  understand,  but  because  tliey  feel  hon- 
estly that  a  different  path  is  better.  The 
fair-minded  man  will  recognize  this  fact. 
Nothing  is  more  vital  to  the  functioning  of  a 
democracy  than  a  generous  spirit  of  compro- 
mise, a  willingness  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  and  to  do  so  without  rancor, 
without  harboring  the  bitter  thought  that 
we  have  not  been  heard  or  understood. 

It  Is  vital  that  we  retain  a  faith  In  the 
basic  soundness  of  our  governmental  system, 
even  when  distressed  by  Its  decisions.  And 
I  refer  not  only  to  decisions  of  such  a  nature 
that  no  one  can  say  with  certainty  that  they 
are  right  or  wrong.  I  refer  even  to  decisions 
that  are  wrong.  In  1920  our  constitution  was 
amended  to  forbid  the  sale  of  liquor  In  this 
country.  In  1933  that  act  was  nulllfled.  Cer- 
tainly one  of  those  decisions  wsis  a  bad  one. 
But  Is  there  anyone  who  would  therefore 
discard  our  constitution,  because  It  proved  a 
vehicle  to  error? 

And  that  is  the  Issue  today.  Will  the  critics 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  condemn  our  entire 
governmental  system  because  of  their  belief 
that  this  war  is  wrong?  I  am  confident  that 
the  majority  of  them  will  not,  for  they,  as 
well  as  I,  realize  that  it  would  be  folly,  I,  for 
one.  believe  that  o\ir  presence  In  Southeast 
Asia  Is  warranted,  Is  necessary,  is  moral.  But 
let  that  pass.  Much  more  do  I  believe  that 
our  system  of  goveriunent  has  proven  itself 
to  be  the  surest  legal  instrument  to  human 
welfare  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  can  give  us  happinese,  for  It 
cannot,  and  that  Is  why  I  have  called  it  » 
legal  instrument  to  human  welfare,  for  its 
laws  provide  the  framework  within  which 
each  one  of  us  can  pursue  his  own  happiness. 
In  our  belief,  this  Is  the  fundamental  role 
of  government,  to  give  the  citizen  the  great- 
est t>os8lble  opportunity  to  lead  his  own  life 
In  a  way  that  he  sees  fit.  It  Is  toward  thU 
end  that  oiur  proposals  for  changes  in  the 
governmental  system  are  aimed,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  energetic  young  people  of  this 
country  who  are  dedicating  themselves  to 
working  within  the  system,  have  the  same 
goal  that  we  do.  We  ask  them  to  Join  us. 


THE  DEBT  CEILING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  Thursday.  June  18,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Kennedy  and  the  Budget  Di- 
rector, Mr.  Mayo,  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

They  advocated  that  the  ceiling  on  the 
national  debt  be  increased  $18  billion — 
from  the  present  $377  billion  to  $395 
bUlion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some  of 
the  questions  put  to  them,  and  their 
replies,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Byrd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  the  debt  celling  Is 
a  very  Important  tool  that  can  be  used  to 
hold  down  government  spending.  I  think 
this  very  hearing  today  Is  of  considerable 
Importance  because  It  focuses,  or  should 
focus,  attention  on  the  fact  that  while  the 
public  has  been  given  the  impression  that 
we  are  operating  somewhere  near  a  balanced 
budget,  the  government  actually  Is  operating 
under  a  very  heavy  deficit. 

Now,  am  I  not  correct  that  your  federal 
funds  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ends 
the  30th  of  June,  the  end  of  this  month,  will 
approximate  911  billion. 


Secretary  Kennbot.  That  \a  right.  Senator. 

Senator  Btrd.  So  the  federal  funds  deficit 
will  be  til  bUlion  for  thU  fiscal  year  which 
ends  the  30th  of  June. 

Secretary  Kennedy.  That  Is  our  present 
estimate,  that  Is  right. 

Senator  Bybd.  Now,  according  to  your  esti- 
mate, as  I  understand  it,  the  federal  funds 
deficit  for  fiscal  1971  you  estimate  to  be  a 
little  over  tlO  billion. 

Secretary  Kennedy.  About  »10  billion,  that 
Is  right.  Senator. 

Senator  Btrd.  So  this  year  we  wlU  have  a 
deficit  of  11  billion,  next  year  we  will  have 
a  deficit  of  more  than  tlO  billion. 

Secretary  Kennedy.  On  a  federal  funds 
basis. 

Senator  Byrd.  On  a  federal  funds  basis. 

So  I  think  It  very  important  that  the  gen- 
eral public  understand  that,  understand  that 
we  are  nowhere  near  a  balanced  budget. 
The  only  way  that  we  can  be  construed  as 
being  anywhere  near  a  balanced  budget  Is 
by  taking  the  roughly  $9  billion  of  surplus 
m  the  trust  funds,  and  applying  that  against 
the  federal  funds,  and  yet  the  truiit  funds 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  social  security 
funds  and,  secondly,  of  highway  funds. 

Now.  if  the  Congress  approves  your  re- 
quest for  an  increase  of  18  billion  dollars  In 
the  debt  celling,  will  this  not  mean  that  the 
debt  celling  has  been  Increased  by  $30  bil- 
lion within  the  last  15  months.  Or  to  put 
It  another  way,  did  not  the  Congress  Increase 
the  debt  celling  at  your  request  last  year  by 
$12  billion? 

Secretary  Kennedy.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  month  was  that  done, 
do  you  recall. 

Secretary  Kennedy.  It  was  about  this  time 
of  the  year,  but  It  was  earlier  than  that 
April. 

Senator  Byrd.  April. 

Then  In  a  matter  of  15  months,  assuming 
the  Congress  acts  favorably  on  today's  re- 
quest, the  debt  celling  will  have  been  In- 
creased by  $30  million  In  a  matter  of  15 
months. 

Secretary  Kennedy.  That  is  the  peak  debt 
celling,  the  peak  to  which  we  can  go.  The 
standard  debt  celling  was  not  increased  last 
year  but  we  are  proposing  an  Increase  this 
year. 

Senator  Byrd.  Yes. 

Well,  In  any  case,  does  this  not  dramatize 
that  the  government  Is  operating  heavily 
In  the  red.  that  we  are  nowhere  near  a 
balanced  budget?  Does  It  not  dramatize  the 
fact  that  the  government  Is  spending  way 
beyond  Its  means,  and  Is  coming  to  the 
Congress  to  Increase  the  debt  celling  so  as, 
as  you  express  It,  to  restore  much  needed 
confidence  In  the  business  community. 

Secretary  Kennedy.  Under  the  standard  or 
the  definition  that  Congress  has  set  for  the 
debt  limit  we  must  have  this  kind  of  an  In- 
crease with  our  budget  prospects  because  the 
debt  limit  Is,  as  it  Is  on  the  statutes  today, 
consistent  with  the  federal  funds  basts. 
The  other  measure  that  you  talk  about,  the 
trust  funds,  is  a  measure  that  determines  the 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  total  of  all 
government  operations.  It  Is  a  measure  of 
whether  the  government  Itself,  Including  the 
trust  funds.  Is  taking  out  of  or  putting  into 
the  economy  funds.  On  that  basis,  we  are  in 
a  position  now  In  the  budget  of  a  slight 
deficit.  On  the  basis  of  the  statutory  debt 
limit  we  are  In  a  position  of  a  larger,  large 
deficit. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  stated  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  "restore  much 
needed  confidence  In  the  business  com- 
munity." 

Secretary  Kennedy.  Well,  the  point  there. 
Senator,  that  I  had  In  mind  Is  that  the  con- 
fusion that  we  may  have  over  not  extending 
this,  and  what  would  happen  If  It  were  not 
extended  would  cause  chaos  in  the  financial 
markets  because  come  June  30,  when  we  are 
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over  the  debt  limit,  we  wUl  actually  be  over 
the  debt  limit,  we  would  not  be  able  to  fi- 
nance in  the  market  legally  Treasury  bUls. 
notes  or  bonds  and  which  would  mean  we 
would  Just  not  be  able  to  pay  bills. 

Senator  B>Td.  I  concur  in  that  context  of 
restoring -^nfidence  In  the  conmiunity.  but 
it  seems  id  me  the  very  fact  that  you  have 
to  come  here  and  seek  an  $18  biUlon  Increase 
in  the  debt  limit,  that  you  come  here  and 
point  out,  as  you  must  do,  that  there  will  be 
an  $11  bUUon  deficit  this  year,  and  at  least 
a  $10  billion  deficit  next  year  In  the  federal 
funds.  It  seems  to  me  that  Is  not  going  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  business  com- 
munity. As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  these  figures 
become  belter  known,  and  I  don't  think  they 
are  known,  as  these  figiwes  become  better 
known,  it  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  going  to 
decrease  confidence  In  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Senator  Byrd  May  I  ask  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor this  question;  Mr.  Mayo,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  lias  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  new  welfare  program  tliat  Is 
before  this  committee  now.  The  cost  will  t>e. 
In  round  figures,  approximately  double  the 
cost  of  the  present  welfare  program. 

My  question  to  >-ou  Is  this:  Do  you  think 
the  Government  can  afford,  at  tills  particu- 
lar time,  to  double  the  cost  of  welfare? 

Mr.  Mato.  We  have  a  very  serious  problem 
in  our  welfare  program.  Although  we  are 
putting  quite  a  bit  of  money,  as  you  have 
suggested,  into  that  program,  we  do  not  feel 
that  in  Its  present  stage  It  is  an  equitable 
program,  nor  do  we  feel  that  It  gives  proper 
encouragement  to  the  underprivileged  who 
are  working  but  are  still  In  the  poverty  cate- 
gory, for  them  to  get  out  of  their  present 
status. 

We  need  to  encourage  them  In  many  ways 
through  manjKJwer  programs,  child  care  cen- 
ters, indeed  to  try  to  discourage  breaking  up 
of  homes.  That  has  been  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunate attributes  of  the  present  program. 

This  will  require  additional  money.  The 
major  burden  of  it.  because  of  even  greater 
stresses  at  the  state  and  local  levels,  the 
major  btu^en  must.  If  we  are  to  do  this,  fall 
on  the  Federal  Government. 

As  to  whether  we  can  afford  It,  I  think  the 
answer  Is,  yes.  If  In  the  process  of  our  need 
to  do  something  like  the  Family  Assistance 
program,  our  need  to  finance  a  huge  water 
pollution  abatement  program,  to  meet  dozens 

of  other 

Senator  Byro.  That  Is  not  part  of  the  wel- 
fare program. 

Mr.  Mato.  No,  no. 

Senator  Byro.  Let  us  stick  to  the  welfare 
program. 

Mr.  Mayo.  Let  me  finish  my  sentence,  if  I 
may.  In  order  to  finance  the  great  needs  that 
are  being  p>ressed  upon  us  at  this  time,  we 
have  to  reexamine  oin'  position  and  otir  rev- 
enue structure.  I  think  we  have  to  face  up 
to  Just  that  In  order  to  impress  upon  erery- 
one  in  this  country  that  If  we  want  these 
things  we  must  pay  for  them. 

I  am  spiritually  with  you.  Senator  Byrd, 
that  we  do  not  want  to  get  into  the  business 
of,  well,  we  want  these  things,  we  do  not 
want  to  pay  for  them,  let  us  Just  go  ahead 
and  Increase  the  debt  some  more. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  feel  that  our  present  wel- 
fare system  Is  outmoded,  outdated,  needs  to 
be  modernized.  It  must  be  changed  But  I 
feel  that  If  we  are  going  to  change  it,  we 
want  to  be  sure  we  change  it  for  the  bet- 
ter and  not  for  the  worse. 
Mr.  Mato.  Yes.  sir  1  agree  with  you. 
Senator  Byro.  I  still  am  concerned  as  to 
whether,  with  the  Government's  finances 
being  what  they  are.  and  in  my  Judgment 
we  are  in  bad  shape  fiscally,  I  have  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  whether  we  should  go 
Into  a  welfare  program  that  will  cost  double 
the  present  welfare  program.  I  Just  wanted 
to  get  the  Tlew  of  the  Budget  Director  as  to 
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whether.  In  his  Judgment,  we  can  afford  alT 
this  time,  or  should  at  this  time,  double  twe 
cost  of  welfare. 

Mr.  Mayo.  My  opinion  U  that  we  have  to  go 
ahead  with  the  program  such  as  this.  Senator 
B>Td.  I  am  one  of  those  who  wants  to  move 
cautiously  here.  I  want  to  see  us  develop. 
Just  as  you  do,  the  best  way  of  doing  this, 
and  I  know  you  Just  do  not  like  things 
better  because  they  are  postponed,  but  I 
will  say  that  in  fiscal  1971  we  are  not  ready 
fiscally  to  go  Into  this  new  program,  nor  are 
we  ready  on  many  other  grounds. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  us  leap  Into  some- 
thing where  we  have  not  examined  very  care- 
fully not  only  the  philosophy  but  the  oper- 
ation of  this  program. 

We  are  guilty  in  the  United  States  In  not 
just  welfare  but  in  so  many  other  areas  of 
being  so  perceptive  that  we  see  a  problem, 
that  Is  fine.  But  then  we  tend  to  stand  up 
and  throw  mcney  at  It  and  hope  that  the 
problem  will  go  away.  This  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  President  has  felt  so  strongly 
that  he  must  stress  even  more  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Government  in  the  new  office 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
because  if  we  do  not  get  ahold  of  our  delivery 
systems  anc«  make  them  work,  we  are  Indeed 
wasting  billions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Senator  Byrd.  Let  me  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion: How  do  you  reverse  the  trend  to  the 
welfare  state  by  increasing  the  welfare  rolls 
from  the  10  million  persons  to  24  million 
persons? 

Mr.  Mayo.  Many  of  the  additions  to  those 
rolls  are  purposely  In  trying  to  bring  In  fur- 
ther Incentives  to  those  In  the  poverty  areas, 
to  make  It  on  their  own  either  through  man- 
power training,  giving  them  some  encour- 
agement to  trj-  to  give  them  some  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel,  not  Just  pay  more 
money.  That  Is  why  we  are  doing  It  this  way. 
Senator  Byrd.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  California  in  which  he  said  that 
under  the  present  welfare  system,  8  percent 
of  the  population  of  his  state  is  on  welfare, 
and  if  the  Pinch  proposal  Is  enacted,  14  per- 
cent will  be  on  welfare.  Here  again  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  how  we  reverse  the 
trend  to  the  welfare  state  by  so  substantially 
Increasing  the  welfare  rolls. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  this:  You  have  started 
a  new  system  which,  I  think.  Is  a  good  one, 
where  you  list  the  total  for  the  initiatives  In 

the  upcoming  budget 

Mr.  Mayo.  Yes. 

Senator  Byro    (continuing).  Of  the   1971 
budget,  the  one  we  are  working  on  now;  and 
then  you  carry  that  forward  to  1975,  which  is 
a  four-year  period. 
Mr.  Mayo.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  that  Is  very  helpful. 
Now.  as  I  understand   It,   the  initiatives, 
namely  new  programs.  In  the  current  btidget, 
the    budget    Congress    is    now    working   on, 
fiscal  1971,  will  total  $3  biUion. 
Mr.  Mayo.  That  is  correct 
Senator  Byrd.  And  these  ssane  initiatives 
wlU   grow   to   $18   billion   In   the  next  four 
years? 

Mr.  Mayo.  That  is  our  best  estimate  at  this 
time.  We  thought  It  was  high  Ume.  Senator 
Byrd,  that  we  not  only  described  the  nose  of 
the  camel  but  the  entire  animal. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  that  is  a  very  desir- 
able thing  to  do,  and  very  Important  and  I. 
for  one,  am  glad  that  you  have  done  that. 

It  does  show  that  in  that  four-year  period 
that  these  new  initiatives  will  Increase  say. 
600  percent,  from  $3  billion  to  $18  billion 
and  that,  of  course,  is  a  very  substantial 
increase  and  of  considerable  Interest  to  the 
taxpayer. 
Mr.  Mayo.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  May  I  ask  you  the  figure  In 
the  fiscal  1971  budget  for  the  Interest  on  the 
public  debt.  Just  in  round  figures? 

Mr.  Mato.  Yea.  The  figure,  as  I  recall  It,  is 
$19  billion  for  the  fiscal  1971  budget. 


Senator  Byro.  $19  bUUon. 

Mr.  Mayo.  Yes.  It  is  what  It  was  when  we 
made  the  estimate  in  January.  It  Is  now 
$20  bUlion  even.  I  believe,  with  the  revisions 
we  published  in  May  l»th. 

Senator  Byro.  Let  me  get  this  straight  now. 
Fiscal  1971  will  call  for  interest  payment  of 
$20  biUlon? 

Mr.  Mayo.  I  believe  that  Is  correct.  Yes. 
$20  bUllon. 

Senator  Byro.  $20  bUllon.  What  were  the 
interest  payments  for  fiscal  1970? 

Mr.  Mayo.  Let  me  see  here.  Current  esti- 
mates. $19,350,000,000. 

Senator  Bvko.  $19.3  billion.  What  have  you 
for  fiscal  1969? 

Mr.  Mayo.  $16.6  billion 

Senator  Byrd.  Fiscal  1968? 

Mr.  Mayo.  $14  6  bllUon. 

Senator  Byrd.  So  that  In  that  four-year 
period— fi.5cal  1968  through  fiscal  1971.  that 
four-year  period,  the  interest  on  the  debt 
has  increased  from  $14.6  blUlon  to  $20  blUlon? 

Mr.  Mayo.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  An  Increase  of  $5.4  blllicn 
cr  i)ercentagewlse  in  that  short  period  of 
time  It  has  Increased  about  40  percent. 

Mr.  Mayo.  Yes;  that  Is  correct. 

Senator  Byrd.  40  percent  In  that  short  pe- 
riod of  time. 

So  am  I  correct  in  this  assertion  that  the 
$20  bllUon  Interest  charge  figure  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  budget  wUl"  be  the  second 
highest  non-defense  item  in  the  budget,  the 
highest  being  for  HEW? 

Mr.  Mayo.  1  think  that  is  a  correct  state- 
ment, lumping  it  in  that  way. 

Senator  B\-rd.  And  for  that  $20  bUlion  the 
taxpayers  get  no  programs,  and  they  get 
nothing  for  that  Interest  payment  of  $20 
billion. 

Mr.  Mayo.  Well,  they  are  paying.  In  a  sense. 
Senator  Byrd.  for  programs  that  they  wanted 
earlier  before  they  could  afford  them. 

Senator  Byro.  They  are  paying  out  In  in- 
terest charges,  the  wage  earners  are  paying 
out  in  Interest  charges  $20  billion,  for  which 
he  receives  no  precise  program  other  than 
the  privilege  of  paying  the  Interest  on  the 
debt.  Some  way  or  other  we  have  got  to  get 
our  fiscal  house  In  order  and.  In  my  judg- 
ment. It  Is  not  in  order. 


SPEECH  BY  KENNETH  N.  DA\^S 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  a 

speech  delivered  in  New  York  on  Thurs- 
day. June  18.  1970,  Kenneth  N.  Davis. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Domestic  and  International  Business, 
stated  that  certain  assistants  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  do- 
ing a  •'disservice"  to  the  President  in  the 
advice  they  are  giving  him  in  respect  to 
the  MUls  bill.  In  doing  this.  Mr.  Davia 
performe<i  a  courageous  act. 

This  man,  who  has  Impeccable  cre- 
dentials as  a  businessman,  felt  that  it 
was  his  obligation  to  stand  up  and  to 
speak  his  mind  concerning  the  political 
intrigue  surroimding  the  efforts  to  curb 
excessive  textile  and  footwear  imports. 
He  did  this  to  alert  the  President,  to 
make  him  aware.  He  did  not  do  this  to 
embarrass  the  President,  but  to  help  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  copy  of  the  ad- 
dress that  Mr.  Davis  gave  in  New  York. 
It  req'iired  courage  to  deliver  this  ad- 
dress, which  was  not  an  official  state- 
ment but  one  of  his  own  con\ictions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Davis'  speech  be  printed  In  t^  Recou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Gentlemen,  this  Is  the  most 
Important    speech    I    have    yet 
joining  the  Nixon  Administration 
ago.  Because,  today  I  am  trying 
but  I  am  also  trying  to  reach  t 
You   have   heard   some   Cabinet 
they  cannot  reach  him  and  yot 
his  own  staff  say  that  he  Is 
course  can't  always  see  everyonb 
legitimate  need  to  see  him.  Th  t 
obviously    one    of    priorities 
Cambodia,  and  the  Middle  East 
sarlly  had   first   priority  on   th( 
time  schedule  in  recent  month! 
tell  you.  the  big  issues  do  get 
when  they  do  and  are 
right  decisions  are  made.  I  ha^e 
lot  of  decision  meetings  during 
career — meetings  like  the  ones  y- 
so  well — and  I've  seen  a  lot  of 
at  work  running  these  meetings . 
been  In  enough  meetings  wit 
dent  now  to  have  tremendous 
ability  to  reach  the  right 
reviews  all  of  the  facts 
mates.  This  is  why  I  have 
made  the  right  decision  on  t 
Cambodia — I  have  no  greater  ml 
edge  or  competence  than  you 
seen  how  the  President  goes 
decision.  If  it  was  humanly 
a  right  decision  on  Cambodia 
the  President  made  the  right  on^ 

A  MAJOR  ECONOMIC  DECISION  FOR 

In  the  next  few  days  the 
make  a  decision  in  the  field  of 
nomic  policy  that  relates  most 
to  your  consumer  conference 
eld©  whether  to  back  the  so-c 
which  would  create  Presidential 
limit   the  imports  of  textiles 
footwear.  This  bill  has  been 
carefully   organized  opposition 
consumer  bill  that  is  not  in  th« 
terest.  I  am  here  today  to  do  mj 
vince  you,  and  through  you, 
the  President  that  this  should 
at  as  an  anti-consumer  bill  at 
as  legislation  that  is  of  crucial 
the  well-being  of  the  American 
a  healthy  economy  is  what  we 
both  as    citizens    and    as 
Vietnam,  the  overriding  concern 
tlon's  leaders  today  Is  the  state 
omy — you  know  how  deeply 
feels  about  this  from  his 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of 
portant  direct  steps  that  mus' 
we  are  to  preserve  our  econom  c 
to  stop   the   deterioration   of 
major  domestic  industries 
unduly  and  unfairly  Impacted 
porta.  I  am  referring  to  a  few  h 
with   himdreds   of   thousands 
whose  jobs   are   at   stake 
parel  have  2.5  million  workers 
all  U.S.  factory  employment) 
dustrles  have  lost  65,000  Jobs  ir 
rather  than  growing  to  provide 
Jobs  the  nation  needs.  Their 
sumers  Just  like  all  of  us.  Ar 
consumer  is  not  a  good 
company's  product — domestic 
U.S.  economy  with  high 
not  and  should  not  be  tolerate( 
if  an  excessive  fiood  of  impor 
cause. 
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THE    ISSUES    BETORE    THE    P  lESIBENT 


Some  press  reports  have  play 
li  Ileal  and  foreign  relations 
Mills  Bill.  They  have  said  that 
position   on    this   bill,   the   Pifesldent 
choose  between  southern  textll  s 
the  one  hand,  and  foreign  relal  ions 
with  Japan,  a  vitally  importan ; 
tlon.  on  the  other  hand.  Will 
called  "Southern  Strategy 
Interests  of  the  nation,  they 
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the  real  decision  before  him  at  all — I  am  con- 
vinced— and  those  In  business  and  govern- 
ment who  are  playing  up  the  political  and 
foreign  relations  aspects  of  his  decision  are 
doing  a  serious  disservice  to  the  President.  I 
want  to  say  a  bit  more  about  these  people 
whose  campaign  could  mislead  the  President, 
but  first  let's  examine  the  merits  of  the  case. 

M.\JOR    DOMESTIC    INDUSTRIES — THEIR    IMPOR- 
TANCE   TO    THE    NATIONAL    INTEREST 

Earlier  this  week.  Senator  Norris  Cotton 
of  New  Hampshire  made  a  ringing  statement 
in  favor  of  the  Mills  Bill,  and  this  rock- 
ribbed  New  Englander  quite  obviously  Is  not 
a  part  of  any  "Southern  Strategy."  He  is  the 
Republican  leader  on  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
experienced  men  in  government,  especially 
in  the  fields  of  business  and  the  economy. 
The  Senator  noted  that  the  international 
business  world  of  the  1970's  is  a  very  differ- 
ent one  from  what  we  have  known  In  the 
past — "We  have  entered  a  new  era  of  world 
business  comp>etltlon,"  he  said,  and,  he  con- 
tinued "There  are  strong  lorelgn  competitors 
In  virtually  e\ery  field.  They  have  the  fac- 
tories, the  labor  force,  and  the  financial  re- 
sources to  compete  with  us  across  the  board. 
Instant  communications,  and  Jet  aircraft 
make  It  easy  for  them  to  reach  our  markets." 
"Unfortunately,"  he  said,  "many  other  na- 
tions have  lower  working  standards  and  wage 
rates  than  ours  and  they  also  have  different 
government  ground-rules  such  as  lax  anti- 
trust laws,  subsidies,  and  non-tariff  bar- 
riers to  protect  their  own  Industries."  In 
about  as  strong  words  as  I  have  ever  heard 
him  use,  he  summed  it  up  this  way,  "We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  squander  economic  ad- 
vantage for  uncertain  political  or  foreign 
relations  gain.  We  should  hesitate  no  longer 
in  insisting  on  fair  treatment  in  trading 
terms  and  conditions  in  all  of  our  Inter- 
national dealings."  The  Senator  went  on  to 
explain  the  seriousness  of  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  deficit  and  the  threat  It  holds 
to  the  very  strength  of  the  dollar  and  the 
world  monetary  system.  He  referred  to  data 
which  was  presented  at  a  major  business  con- 
ference at  the  Commerce  Department  last 
month.  Five  hundred  of  the  nation's  top 
business  leaders  met  with  Cabinet  and  sub- 
cabinet  otBcers  of  Commerce,  State,  Treas- 
ury and  with  the  President's  Special  Trade 
Representative  to  consider  U.S.  international 
business  problems  and  prospects.  There  was 
no  doubt  at  the  end  of  that  meeting  that  the 
nation  does,  in  fact,  have  a  serious  problem 
in  Its  international  dealings  particularly  in 
foreign  trade  and  especially  In  certain  major 
Industries.  I  have  brought  with  me  today  the 
key  chart  that  we  used  at  that  meeting. 

us.    TRADE    BALANCE PTVE    MAJOR    INDUSTRIES 

Here  you  see  that  for  5  Industries  alone- 
automotive,  steel,  textiles  and  apparel,  radios 
and  TV,  and  shoes — we  have  gone  from  a 
one-half  billion  dollar  surplus  to  a  $4 '2 
billion  deficit  between  1964  and  1969.  This 
$5  billion  deterioration  has  wiped  out  the 
surplus  needed  to  cover  overseas  travel,  for- 
eign aid,  and  other  government  expenditures 
abroad,  not  to  mention  foreign  investment 
by  our  companies.  Foreigners  are  piling  up 
more  and  more  dollars  which  they  could  one 
day  decide  to  cash  in.  With  Increasingly 
strident  voices,  foreign  bankers  are  telling 
us  that  we  must  cure  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  deficit  if  we  are  to  maintain  world 
confidence  in  the  dollar  and  order  In  the 
International  money  markets.  Put  In  another 
way,  they  might  say,  "How  long  can  you  ex- 
pect us  to  give  your  consumers  the  benefit 
of  low-priced  Imports  while  we  pile  up  dol- 
lar holdings?  The  U.S.  must  earn  as  much  as 
it  spends  Just  like  everyone  else,  and  do  it 
soon." 

Gentlemen,  the  best  way  to  answer  this 
charge  Is  to  "earn"  more  thiough  techno- 
logical innovation  and  Increased  exports.  But 
It  is  clear  to  me,  after  being  deeply  Involved 


In  the  extensive  export  promotion  programs 
of  the  Commerce  Department  and  studying 
the  full  range  of  American  Industry,  that  ex- 
ports cannot  be  made  to  grow  fast  enough, 
nor  our  foreign  Income  increased  rapidly 
enough,  nor  new  technology  Introduced 
quickly  enough  to  offset  the  massive  flood  of 
imports  which  Is  engulfing  these  Industries. 
The  effect  on  employment  Is  far  too  great. 
Conservatively  estimated.  If  we  had  been 
able  to  retain  the  lost  production  represented 
by  the  $5  billion  trade  balance  deterioration 
here  In  the  United  States,  it  would  have 
meant  another  400-500  thousand  jobs  for 
our  economy.  Fortunately,  all  that  need  be 
done  Is  to  moderate  the  growth  rate — not 
turn  back  to  the  prot«ctlonlsm  that  ruined 
world  trade  In  the  1930's.  One  point  I  want 
to  underscore  right  here  Is  this — every  seri- 
ous U.S.  Government  proposal  including  the 
Mills  Bill — has  called  for  foreigners  to  share 
with  us  fully  In  the  growth  of  our  market. 
The  U.S.  Is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  open 
market  In  the  world.  It  is  not  "protectionism" 
— I  repeat  Is  not  "protectionism" — to  offer 
to  share  In  the  growth  of  our  great  market. 
This  Is  the  key  point  that  the  President 
should  emphasize,  I  believe.  In  making  his 
decision  on  the  Mills  Bill.  He  should  feel  no 
embarrassment  at  all  in  asking  other  coun- 
tries to  refrain  from  building  factories  on 
the  assumption  that  we  will  close  modern, 
efficient  facilities  here.  He  need  not  ask 
other  countries  to  reduce  their  employment 
and  they  should  not  exjject  us  to  do  so  either. 
He  should  point  out  to  these  other  nations 
that  It  will  be  to  no  one's  advantage  any- 
where If  the  U.S.  economy  loses  Its  vitality. 
Our  market  and  our  Industry  must  continue 
to  expand  and  prosper  for  the  good  of  all  of 
the  world's  producers  and  consumers. 

I  could  give  you  many  statistics  to  describe 
the  situation  In  the  textile,  apparel,  and 
footwear  Industries.  Let  me  cite  just  a  few. 
For  example.  In  textiles  and  apparel  there 
are  35,000  companies  spread  through  all  50 
States.  There  are  big  garment  districts  In 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  in  many  other 
cities.  Their  factories  provide  extensive  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  minority  citizens, 
opportunities  which  are  critically  needed  in 
these  times  which  are  so  troublesome  for 
our  cities.  The  footwear  Industry  actually 
faces  an  even  more  serious  economic  situ- 
ation than  textiles  and  apparel.  Imports  have 
skyrocketed  In  the  last  few  years.  Increasing 
from  a  few  million  pairs  of  shoes  In  the  early 
'60's  to  over  200  million  pairs  In  1969.  Em- 
ployment has  been  steadily  declining  In  this 
industry  of  some  600  companies,  even  though 
the  overall  U.S.  shoe  market  has  been  grow- 
ing even  faster  than  our  population  growth. 
In  such  areas  as  St.  Louis  and  Boston,  whole 
communities  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  shoe 
Industry's  difficulties.  The  Mills  BUI  would 
by  no  means  assure  an  easy  future  road  for 
these  Industries.  Instead  It  would  only  mod- 
erate the  Impact  of  foreign  competition, 
which  will  Inevitably  continue  to  grow.  It 
would  give  the  Industries  and  the  govern- 
ment valuable  time  to  work  out  ways  to  ad- 
just to  the  new  global  marketplace. 

THE    OPPONENTS    Or    THE  MILLS    BILL 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  organized  c.im- 
F>algn  against  the  Mills  Bill  and  those  whom 
I  believe  are  doing  the  President  a  disservice 
In  the  way  they  are  presenting  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  legislation  to  him. 

What  about  the  organized  campaign?  Who 
Is  behind  It  and  what  are  their  Interest?  You 
need  only  review  the  list  of  vrltnesses  before 
the  recent  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hear- 
ings to  find  out  who  is  against  the  Bill.  The 
strongest  opposition  has  come  from  the  so- 
called  ECAT  group — the  Emergency  Commit- 
tee for  American  Trade.  Here  Is  one  of 
their  brochures  which  has  been  given  wide 
distribution — "Trade  War— No  Power,  No 
Glory,  No  Need. "  This  group  Is  composed 
mainly  of  International  companies  and  banks 
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which  quite  sincerely  believe  that  any  form 
of  protection  for  domestic  U.S.  Industry  will 
Injure  their  own  interests  In  expanding  their 
overseas  busnesses.  Much  of  this  group's 
:;ctlon  has  been  acceptable,  although  very 
one-sided  In  Its  approach.  However,  some 
things  they  have  done  have  seemed  to  me 
I  o  be  highly  unfair.  In  particular,  when  this 
group  engaged  in  talks  with  the  Japanese 
[government  on  possible  solutions  to  the 
textile  problem  without  including  any  mem- 
ber of  the  textile  Industry  In  their  discus- 
sions. It  seemed  very  wrong  to  me.  The  result- 
ing publicity  and  confusion  has  hurt  rather 
than  helped  to  bring  about  a  solution.  II 
I  were  a  member  of  the  textile  Industry,  I 
would  have  objected  strenuously  to  this 
action  as  unjustified  meddling  In  my  busi- 
ness. 

Another  group  that  has  been  very  active 
has  been  the  US  -Japan  Trade  Council.  You 
may  have  read  that  last  week  Congressman 
Byrnes,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  labelled  this  organi- 
zation as  a  "'front"  for  Japanese  Interests. 
They  had  appeared  before  his  Committee 
claiming  to  represent  800  companies,  but 
failed  to  disclose  that  98'^:  of  the  funds 
which  they  spent  for  publicity,  promotion, 
and  lobbying  In  1969  came  from  the  Japanese 
government — a  total  of  over  $350,000  essen- 
tially for  propaganda  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  unlimited  Japanese  Im- 
ports should  be  permitted.  Their  .so-called 
member  companies  pay  only  nominal  $10  or 
$20  dues  and  do  not  participate  in  any  way 
In  running  the  Council.  Here  is  some  of  their 
literature — "How  much  would  textile 
quotas  cost  the  United  SUtes?".  the  "U.S.- 
Japan Agricultural  Newsletter"  (showing  an 
editorial  opposing  textile  quotas  In  the  first 
paragraph) .  and  an  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion folder  favoring  unlimited  Imports 
which  was  given  wide  dissemination  by  the 
U^.-Japan  Trade  Council.  Gentlemen,  I 
don't  know  how  much  Impact  this  organiza- 
tion has  had  on  the  American  consumer  and 
farm  groups  which  now  oppose  the  Mills  Bill. 
I  do  know  that  the  American  public  does 
not  like  to  be  deceived;  and  that  this  organi- 
zation has  been  far  less  than  open-and- 
above-board   In   Its   recent   conduct. 

Just  one  more  comment  on  how  this  issue 
has  been  presented  to  the  President  so  far, 
and  then  I  will  conclude  my  statement  to 
you.  Unfortunately,  the  President's  time  Is 
so  limited  that  there  has  been  only  one  op- 
portunity for  Industry  representatives  to 
meet  with  him  personally  since  he  took  office. 
The  textile  people  met  with  him  two  weeks 
ago  and  the  shoe  Industry  almost  a  year 
ago.  He  has,  of  course  had  reports  from 
the  various  agencies  and  from  key  White 
House  Staff  people.  But  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  material  prepared  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  from  what  I  have  observed  In  the 
actions  and  attitudes  of  many  officials  out- 
side the  Commerce  Department.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  fundamental  economic  Issues 
which  are  at  stake  have  been  adequately 
presented  to  the  President  yet.  I  am  hopeful 
that  hlp  review  of  what  has  gone  on  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee  and  also 
statements  like  Senator  Cotton's  and  my 
own  to  you  here  today  will  help  falm  weigh 
these  fundamental  issues  In  reaching  bis 
final  decision. 

CONCLUSION 

And  now  I  want  to  close  with  a  personal 
observation.  Gentlemen,  after  20  years  of 
experience  In  a  major  International  company 
and  now  with  over  a  year  to  observe  the  prob- 
lems of  our  great  domestic  industries,  I  have 
had  a  singular  opportunity  to  judge  the 
merits  of  their  respective  arguments — pro 
and  con— on  Import  restraints.  I  am  con- 
vinced now  that  the  future  economic 
strength  of  our  great  nation  requires  acme 
form  of  limitation  oa  the  rate  of  growth  of 
imports  for  a  Tcry  few  key  domestic  U.S. 
industries,  I  am  convinced  that  legislation 


along  the  lines  of  the  Mills  Bill  la  needed  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President  will  de- 
cide to  back  both  the  textile  and  shoe  por- 
tions of  that  bill.  Voluntary  agreements  are 
not  enough  to  meet  the  situation.  In  16 
mouths  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a 
voluntary  agreement  with  the  Japanese  and 
we  would  still  have  many  other  countries 
to  negotiate  with  even  if  Japan  now  ac- 
cepted   voluntary    limitations. 

This  will  be  a  most  difficult  decision  for 
him  to  make,  partlculary  In  view  of  the  un- 
usual, special  trip  being  made  here  by  top- 
ranking  Japanese  government  officials  to 
dissuade  the  Administration  and  Mr.  Mills 
'from  proceeding  with  the  legislation.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  they  may  have  to  return 
home  empty-handed,  but  it  would  be  far 
more  unfortunate  for  the  United  States  and 
the  world  as  a  whole  if  we  did  not  move 
firmly  now  to  assure  the  continued  strength 
of  the  U.S  eronomy. 


MORE  FUNDS  NEEDED  FOR 
PROVIDENCE  VA  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
alarmed  by  recent  reports  that  the 
quaUty  of  patient  care  in  our  Nation's 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  is 
deteriorating  because  of  shortsighted 
and  misguided  efforts  at  economy  by  the 
Nixon  administration. 

I,  for  one,  join  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans,  who  recently 
held  extensive  hearings,  and  Representa- 
tive Olin  E.  Teacuk,  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans  Affaiis  Committee,  who 
has  stated  his  determination  not  "to  sit 
idly  by  and  allow  shortsighted  policies  to 
destroy  a  medical  program  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  care  for  Ameri- 
ca's veterans,"  in  support  of  their  effort 
to  provide  qualitj'  medical  care  for  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

Chairman  Teague  recently  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  the  director  of  each  of 
the  Nation's  166  VA  hospitals.  The  report 
he  received  from  Dr.  James  A.  Black,  di- 
rector of  the  Pro\idence,  R.I.,  VA  hospi- 
tal, is  dismaying. 

Here  I  must  express  my  own  regard  for 
Dr.  Black  amd  respect  for  the  way  he  is 
handling  his  job.  I  would  add  that  I 
personally  went  through  the  hospital  on 
an  unscheduled- visit  and  talked  to  more 
than  half  the  patients  there.  They  all 
had  high  regard  for  the  care  they  were 
receiving.  I  can  vouch,  too.  for  the  clean- 
liness of  the  rooms,  wards,  halls,  and 
kitchens.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  fimding 
deficiency  of  more  than  $650,000  at  this 
364-bed  hospital  in  Providence,  which 
is  responsible  for  providing  health  serv- 
ices for  130,000  Rhode  Island  veterans. 

What  is  more,  this  workload  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  pecause  many  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  expected  to  apply  for 
benefits. 

Shockingly,  Dr.  Black  reported  he  will 
not  fill  certain  presonnel  vacancies — po- 
sitions he  terms  "absolutely  essential  to 
the  efiQcient  operation  of  this  hospital " — 
in  an  effort  to  save  $161,000  to  cover 
other  expenses.  Among  these  unfilled  po- 
sitions are  10  nurses  and  12  nursing  as- 
sistants. Not  infrequently  one  nurse  and 
one  nurse's  aide  are  expected  to  care  for 
43  to  45  acutely  ill  medical  or  surgical 
patients.  This  staff-to-patient  ratio  does 
not  even  meet  the  standards  for  a  medi- 


care approved  nursing  home,  not  to  men- 
tion a  hospital. 

In  addition,  the  morale  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  is  evidently  on  a  downward 
trend.  This  is  natural  enough  in  view  of 
the  frustrations  that  arise  when  doctors, 
nurses,  and  technicians  compare  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  give  good  care  and 
what  cannot  be  done  because  of  under- 
staffing. 

While  our  Rhode  Island  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  has  its  problems, 
reports  indicate  that  the  problems  of 
other  veterans'  hospitals  around  the 
country  are  far  worse. 

I  am  told  we  are  approaching  the  point 
at  which  tlie  dedicated  physicians  and 
niu'ses  who  have  been  willing  to  forego 
the  financial  rewards  of  private  practice 
can  no  longer  be  recruited.  That  is  sim- 
ply because  the  intangible  rewards  of 
practicing  the  best  kind  of  medicine  in 
an  environment  in  which  money  was  not 
a  principal  consideration  will  no  longer 
exist. 

I  think  one  f luther  fact  also  should  ba 
brought  out.  Starving  the  VA  hospitals 
can  only  result  in  veterans  and  their 
families  losing  confidence  in  them.  With 
the  advent  of  medicare  and  medicaid, 
these  veterans  now  have  other  alterna- 
tives. They  will  seek  treatment  in  pri- 
vate community  hospitals  at  a  cost  of 
$60  to  $75  a  day,  exclusive  of  medica- 
tions, special  treatment,  and  physicians 
fees.  For  the  same  care,  the  cost  at  VA 
hospitals  is  less  than  $50  a  day. 

The  point  is,  the  taxpayers  pick  up  the 
bill  in  either  case.  So  there  is  little  econ- 
omy in  this  economy  move. 

Mr.  President,  the  e^•idence  developed 
by  Senator  Cranston  in  6  days  of  hear- 
ings in  January  shows  clearly  that  the 
veterans  hospitals  need  more  money. 
Senator  Cranston  has  asked  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  for  increased 
funds  for  tlie  veterans  hospitals,  and  I 
support  him  in  these  moves. 

Our  veterans  hospitals  face  the  same 
problems  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation's 
health  care  delivery  system.  Everywhere 
we  tiuTi  there  are  shortages  of  doctors, 
nurses,  medical  equipment,  physical 
facilities,  and  outpatient  care  The  situa- 
tion in  our  veterans  hospitals,  however, 
is  compounded  by  the  needs  of  Vietnam 
veterans. 

They  are  victims  of  what  is  probably 
the  Nation's  most  crippling  war.  It  is 
estimated  that  perhaps  10  percent  of 
the  men  who  survived  serious  wounds 
in  Vietnam  would  have  died  in  previous 
wars.  Their  hves  were  saved,  but  they 
will  need  for  years  to  come,  the  care  and 
rehabilitation  services  of  VA  hospitals. 

I  do  not  believe  that  returning  vet- 
erans, or  veterans  of  previous  wars, 
should  be  volunteered  for  frontline  duty 
in  this  administration's  so-called  war 
against  inflation.  I  beUeve  one  tour  of 
frontline  duty  is  enough. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL:  A  LESSON  FOR 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  vital  truths  that  I  have  learned 
since  imdertaking  this  serious  study  of 
interoceanic  canal  problems  is  the  in- 
teraction between  the  Suez  and  Panama 
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Canals,  What  occurred  at 
had  its  effect  on  the  other. 

The  Suez  Canal  operated 
ily  in  both  peace  and  war  f 
al  opening  in  1869  until 
longed  closure  in  1956.  Th^ 
this  was  that  it  was  protected 
military  forces  based  in  the 
Zone. 

When  British  troops  wer< 
in  the  early  1950s  as  the 
tian    demands,    astute 
clearly  foresaw  and  predicted 
would  be  grave  consequencjes 
Egypt  nationalized  the 
July  1956  and  later  the  s 
lowing  the  Anglo-French- 
closed  it  and  the  canal 
until  April  1957. 

Again,  In  the  Arab-Israel 
it  was  closed  a  second  time 
mains  blocked,  causing 
not  only  to  Eg>pt  but  also  tc 
merce  that  used  the  canal 
has  encouraged  the 
per  vessels  that  can  navigat< 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  more 
than  by  transiting  the  Sue:; 
paying  tolls.  Thus  the  loss 
Canal  of  much  of  its  former 
permanent  regardless  of 
opened  in  the  future. 

The  great  lesson  to  be 
events  at  Suez  is  that  vital 
water  Imes  should  be  control 
powers  capable  of  defending 
well  as  anything  I  know, 
of  the  Suez  Canal  has  its 
Panama  Canal;  the  United 
never  surrender  its  sovereign 
that  key  waterway  and 
frame  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
solutely  necessary  not  only 
fense  of  the  Western 
also  for  the  benefit  of  w 

A  recent  summary  of 
tory  by  Noel  Mostert  should 
est  to  all  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  concerned  with 
problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
sent  that  Mr.  Mosterfs  article 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectior 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir 
as  follows: 
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[Prom   Reader's   Digest 
Suez  Canal — The 

( By  Noel  Mostert 

Three  years  ago.  It  was  t 
ships  In  transit — the  jugular 
commerce.  Today  it  Is  a  mere 

Nightfall    on    the   Suez   Ca4al 
Bitter  Lake,    14  ships  He   un 
stars,    their    congregated    Ughi 
exclamation  in  the  hostile  dar  : 
an    abandoned    freighter    on 
ten  miles  farther  north  are  t 
afloat  in  Suez,  an  unhappy 
have    held    since    June    6.    1 
Arab-Israeli   Six   Day   War  l 

On  the   10.000-ton  British 
vcrcargill.  the  maintenance 
Is  assembling  for  a  film  show, 
start  to  roll,  so  i    es  a  more 
ble.  Heads  turn.  ■■Blimey,  they 
says  a   young  steward. 

The    roaring    Increases 
light  the  sky.  As  the  Egyptian 
artillery  hammer  away  at 
their  resjjectlve  sides  of  the 
shudder  from  the  impact  of 
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ode  inevitably  tlons.  The  firing  dies  at  dawn,  and  the  Suez 
Canal  Is  still  again  from  one  end  to  the 
other — the  fretful,  watchful  silence  of  war. 

Less  than  three  years  ago.  Suez  was  the 
world's  greatest  maritime  Junction.  A  mag- 
nificent achievement,  one  of  the  colossal 
works  of  man,  it  cut  a  broad  blue  sluice  100 
miles  long  across  the  barren  yellow  of  the 
desert  isthmus  separating  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean.  Thus 
It  provided  the  shortest  navigable  distance 
between  East  and  West,  cutting  the  open- 
sea  Journey  around  the  tip  of  Africa  by 
more  than  half. 

If  ever  the  world  could  be  said  to  have 
had  a  Jugular  vein.  Suez  was  it,  pumping 
immea-surable  wealth  across  all  seas,  to  .ill 
shores.  Open,  the  canal  was  the  a.\is  upjn 
which  revolved  the  stability  of  world  trade. 
Severed,  it  convulsed  economies,  threatened 
the  fate  of  nations  and  the  peace  of  the 
world.  In  1966.  the  canal's  last  full  year  of 
operation.  21.250  ships  carrying  242  million 
tons  of  cargo — including  40  percent  of  Eu- 
rope's incoming  oil — passed  through  Suez. 
Now  it  is  as  rumlnatlvely  empty  as  the 
tombs  of  the  Pharoahs  at  Giza.  Only  the 
14  ships  (flying  the  flags  of  eight  nations 
and  ironically  spawning  an  air  of  Inter- 
national camaraderie)  remain  patiently  at 
anchor,  their  once  smart  paintwork  rusty  and 
faded,  lingering  ghosts  of  what  used  to  be. 
Every  so  often  they  get  up  steam  to  keep 
the  engines  ticking  over,  raise  anchor  and 
navigate  as  far  as  a  few  slow  turns  of  the 
screw  Will  take  them.  A  forlorn,  despairing 
gesture,  it  Is  the  only  movement  In  Suez. 

MAN    OF    PtmPOSE 

It  was  just  101  years  ago.  In  1869.  that  the 
canal  opened — and  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
French  diplomat  and  dreamer,  was  hailed, 
much  as  today's  astronauts  are  hailed,  for 
having  changed  the  geography  of  the  world, 
breached  an  impossible  frontier. 

Until  then,  passengers  and  mail  had  used 
an  overland  route  between  Alexandria  and 
the  port  of  Suez  to  reach  connecting  steam- 
ers. East-West  trade  was  doubling  every  dec- 
ade. But  the  Idea  of  moving  sea  traffic  across 
the  Isthmus  (some  geologists  believe  that 
it  was  once  a  strait  that  slowly  silted  up) 
remained  dim  and  discounted — until  de  Les- 
seps. a  man  of  astonishing  resource,  tenacity 
and  charm,  took  on  the  Suez  project  in  1849, 
at  the  age  of  44. 

When  Mohammed  Said,  an  old  friend  of 
de  Lesseps  from  the  latter's  days  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service,  became  Khedive  of  Egypt 
in  1854.  he  granted  the  Frenchman  a  con- 
cession to  build  the  canal.  In  de  Lesseps' 
concept,  the  canal  was  to  be  a  neutral  water- 
way, open  to  all.  and  administered  by  the 
world's  first  truly  international  enterprise — 
1970 1  named  La  Compagnle  Universelle  du  Canal 

Link  Maritime  de  Suez.  Capital  would  be  raised 

by  selling  400.000  shares,  with  blocks  re- 
served for  the  principal  powers  who  used 
the  canal.  The  concession  would  last  99  years 
from  the  date  the  canal  opened,  after  which 
the  waterway  would  revert  to  Egypt. 

Far  from  pleasing  the  world,  the  proposed 
canal  provoked  suspicion  and  hostility.  Brit- 
ain, in  particular,  saw  it  as  an  open  door  to 
unfriendly  navies  challenging  her  supremacy 
In  the  East,  refused  to  buy  shares,  and  put 
pressure  on  the  Turkish  sultan  (Egypt  was 
still  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire)  to  quash 
the  project.  France  refused  official  support, 
though  more  than  half  the  shares  were  taken 
up  by  Individual  Frenchmen  out  to  twist 
the  British  lion's  tall. 

DIGGING    THE    BIG    DITCH 

Vfndaunted.  de  Lesseps  set  about  pushing 
the    whole    project    himself:    surveying    the 
soar    and      isthmus,   assessing   the   complicated   assem- 
and  Israeli      biy    of    geological    and    engineering    facts, 
other  from      planning  the  harbors  and  Installations,  con- 
the  ships      ducting    a    diplomatic    and   publicity    cam- 
he  reverbera-      paign.  and  managing  the  venture's  finances. 
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At  11  digging  stations  established  at  reg- 
ular Intervals  across  the  Isthmus.  200  Euro- 
peans supervised  up  to  15,000  Egyptian  fel- 
laheen (peasants)  conscripted  by  the  Khe- 
dive to  work  on  the  project.  They  laboriously 
filled  baskets  and  toted  them  away  on  mules 
or  on  their  own  backs.  In  this  painfully  lit- 
eral sense,  the  canal  was  Egypt's  own  crea- 
tion. The  fellaheen  swarmed  across  the  desert 
like  ants,  bearing  it  nway  grain  by  grain,  in 
scenes  of  wasteful  human  effort  reminiscent 
of  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids. 

The  actual  engineering  offered  no  grc.it 
technical  difficulties,  except  for  sheer  size. 
The  course,  following  the  natural  depression 
between  the  two  seas,  ultimately  connected 
the  three  large  dry  lakes.  Tlmsah  and  the 
Bitter  lakes.  Next  to  building  the  harbor  at 
Port  Said,  the  biggest  Job  was  the  transport- 
ing of  food,  water  and  equipment  across  the 
burning  desert  to  the  digging  stations. 

Then  British  agitation  about  the  "forced 
labor"  of  the  fellaheen  brought  an  ultimatum 
from  the  Turkish  sultan.  All  work  stopped. 
Bbt  in  arbitration  proceedings  de  Lesseps 
was  awarded  a  huge  sum  of  money,  which  he 
used  to  recruit  European  workmen  and  to  buy 
new  machinery.  Hundreds  of  dredgers  and 
steam-driven  excavators  were  soon  laying  a 
line  of  smoke  across  the  isthmus — past  the 
mid-point  station  at  Ismailia,  and  up  from 
the  Red  Sea  exit  at  Port  Tewflk.  adjoining  the 
town  of  Suez.  In  all.  97  million  cubic  yards 
of  soil  were  removed,  19  million  by  hand. 
Finally,  in  August  1869.  Red  Sea  waters  were 
ceremoniously  loosed  into  the  Bitter  lakes, 
to  mingle  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean. 
hinge  of  the  hemispheres 

Despite  a  slow  start,  the  canal  soon 
flourished.  A  total  of  486  ships  used  it  the 
first  year,  but  In  five  years  traffic  had  quad- 
rupled. In  1875 — only  a  few  years  after  she 
had  spurned  the  venture — Great  Britain 
bought  all  of  the  bankrupt  Khedive's  shares, 
thus  becoming  the  majority  stockholder  in 
the  company. 

Until  now:  shipowners  had  largely  stayed 
in  sail,  because,  on  the  long  route  around  the 
Cape,  the  wind  was  free  and  coal  wasn't. 
But.  with  fuel  costs  cut  by  the  canal,  profit 
came  to  lie  In  steamers.  Shipyards  hummed, 
technology  advanced,  production  rose.  And, 
as  ship  decks  widened  and  draught  Increased, 
the  canal  itself  grew:  it  Is  now  over  three 
times  as  wide  and  twice  as  deep  as  de  Lesseps' 
original  waterway. 

The  canal  soon  acquired  a  romantic  aura 
that  lingers  to  this  day.  For  every  traveler 
the  Suez  passage  was  the  most  emotional  and 
anticipated  part  of  his  voyage.  When  the 
Eastbound  ship  nosed  Into  the  Red  Sea,  the 
strange  cultures,  exotic  landfalls  and  pungent 
smells  of  Asia  lay  ahead.  Conversely,  when 
the  Westbound  vessel  slipped  past  the  Port 
Said  breakwater,  the  European  was  home. 
There  was  something  uncanny  about  the 
canal's  strange  disoriented  beauty,  a  sus- 
tained welrdness  about  moving  through  the 
desert  aboard  ship:  a  feeling  that  the  blue 
sea  had  suddenly  turned  to  sun-sizzled  sand 
even  as  one  continued  to  glide  across  it. 

The  array  of  shipping  at  either  end  of  the 
canal  waiting  to  enter  was  like  no  other;  a 
dense  composition  of  masts,  funnels,  flutter- 
ing ensigns;  empty  tankers  as  well  as  stylish 
liners;  a  confluence  of  commerce  and  craft 
and  continents.  All  the  proliferating  Imperial 
trade  routes  met  In  the  canal:  P  &  O  liners, 
with  their  rich  smell  of  curry,  bearing  the 
mails  from  India;  white  BrHlsh  troopships, 
all  bunting  and  brass,  bound  for  Hong  Kong; 
cruisers,  destroyers  and  gunboats  watchfully 
on  guard.  When  they  passed  lean,  gray  and 
purposeful,  passengers  of  the  liners  rose  from 
their  teacups  to  stand  respectfully  and  cheer 
them  on. 

The  transit  of  every  ship — whether  an 
aging  Greek  tramp  or  a  cruise  liner — was  one 
of   the   most   brilliantly  coordinated   of   all 
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maritime  operations.  To  anyone  sipping  an 
iced  drink  on  the  observation  deck  of  a 
liner,  the  long  blue  ribbon  of  water  reaching 
ahead,  so  comfortably  wide,  would  seem  to 
require  nothing  more  than  the  simple  cau- 
tion of  slow  speed.  Actually,  navigating  In  a 
canal  presents  special  complications.  The 
trained  pilot  who  took  over  from  the  ship's 
master  knew  that  a  brief  mlsjudgment.  or 
couple  of  seconds'  hesitation,  could  veer  a 
ship  toward  the  bank  and  block  the  Isth- 
mus— with  worldwide  repercussions  in  losses 
to  shippers  and  commodity  markets.  Visi- 
bility might  be  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  less  by  khamstin  winds  blowing  up 
sandstorms.  (The  canal  provides  mooring 
positions  along  its  entire  length  for  vessels 
to  use  in  such  emergencies.) 

Ships  passed  through  in  convoys— after 
assembly  at  either  end  of  the  canal  for 
assessment  of  "transit  dues."  The  canal  gave 
no  credit:  It  was  cash  on  the  barrelhead,  and 
in  hard  currency  at  that.  Three  convoys  de- 
parted daily,  two  southbound  one  north.  Tlie 
last,  most  Important  because  It  was  composed 
mostly  of  loaded  tankers,  sailed  from  Suez 
at  5  a.m.  and  proceeded  directly  to  Port  Said 
without  stopping.  The  southbound  convoys 
halted  »t  fixed  points  to  allow  the  north- 
bound express  to  p>ass.  Speed  was  rigorously 
controlled  at  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour 
by  observers  at  11  signal  stations  and,  in  the 
gleaming  white  Pilotage  Building  al  Ismalll.i. 
the  time  and  passing  of  each  ship  were  noted 
on  huge  gold  and  green  charts. 

DIM.    DISPUTED    FUTURE 

According  to  the  terms  of  de  Les.sep&'  con- 
cession. Egypt  would  have  taken  over  the 
canal  In  1968.  But.  as  a  Biltlsh  protectorate 
since  World  War  I.  Egypt  feared  that  the 
canal  had  become  a  guarantee  against  iu 
own  Independence — because  the  West  felt 
that  the  Egyptians  were  not  strong  enough 
to  run  this  installation  upon  which  so  many 
nations  were  economically  dependent.  In  the 
19508.  Egypt's  demand  that  Britain  withdraw 
Its  troops  provoked  an  international  crisis. 
President  Nasser  nationalized  the  canal  In 
July  1956.  French  and  British  forces  lavinched 
a  military  assault,  but  merely  succeeded  In 
closing  down  the  waterway,  which  was  what 
their  exercise  had  been  designed  to  prevent. 

When  Egypt  reopened  Suez  In  April  1957. 
the  West  predicted  chaos — after  all.  the  ma- 
jority of  skilled  canal  pilots  and  technicians 
had  walked  out.  on  orders  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Co.  But.  with  a  nucleus  of  Egyptian  pilots, 
and  others  recruited  from  the  Egyptian  navy 
and  abroad,  a  brilliant  young  engineer. 
Mahmoud  Younes.  kept  ships  moving.  New 
pilots  were  trained  In  night  and  day  sessions; 
the  experienced  worked  double  shifts.  Ships 
trickled  back  reluctantly  and  doubtfully,  to 
find  the  canal  working  as  smoothly  as  ever. 

Today,  close  to  three  years  after  the  1967 
shutdown,  ten  wrecks  and  block  ships  ob- 
struct the  silent,  tiseless  waterway.  Can  no 
compromise  be  reached  to  restore  this  vital 
passage?  "Let  the  Israelis  pull  back  and  well 
restore  It  fast  enough."  says  an  Egyptian 
spokesman.  As  If  in  rebuttal,  one  Israeli 
commander  has  said.  "It's  the  finest  anti- 
tank ditch  In  the  world." 

But  couldn't  the  United  Nations  take  over 
the  canal,  arranging  a  suitably  wide  strip 
on  each  bank  to  guarantee  safe  navigation? 
"Having  lost  so  much  of  our  territory,  you 
want  us  to  give  up  still  more?"  asks  the  Cairo 
spokesman  impatiently.  In  Israel  his  opposite 
number  says,  "Our  position  Is  what  it  has 
always  been.  We  want  to  use  the  canal  like 
everyone  else.  After  the  1956  Suez  crisis,  we 
got  that  guarantee,  we  thought;  but  later, 
when  we  sent  a  ship  through,  the  Egyptians 
arrested  It.  This  time  we're  going  to  be 
sure  we  get  our  rights." 

London  shipping  experts  estimate  that  it 
would  take  from  six  months  to  a  year  to 
restore  Suez.  Not  so.  declare  the  Egyptians: 
it  should  take  no  more  than  four  months. 


Preliminary  discussions  have  been  held  with 
a  Dutch  salvage  firm,  which  proposes  to  raise 
the  wrecked  ships  by  pumping  them  full  of 
billions  of  tiny  polystyrene  balls  whose  buoy- 
ant pressure  will  lift  them  from  the  bottom. 

Still,  the  question  of  whether  the  waterway 
has  a  commercial  future  Is  In  doubt.  The 
West's  life-and-death  reliance  on  the  canal 
has  finally  been  thrown  off.  Supertankers  now 
bring  oil  around  the  Cape  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  trip  through  Suez,  with  Its  tolls. 
But  by  1972  about  a  third  of  the  world's 
tankers,  representing  two  thirds  of  the 
world's  total  tonnage,  will  be  too  large  to 
use  the  Suez  at  Its  present  size.  Egypt  had 
under  way  a  giant  expansion  program,  the 
■Nasser  Plan.  "  to  double  the  canal's  width 
and  depth.  This  would  be  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  expensive  engineering  jobs  in  the 
world,  and  work  had  begun  on  It.  But  the 
long  closure  of  the  canal  has  meant  loss  of 
t!^e  two  essentials;  time  and  cash. 

As  the  world  for  the  first  time  actually 
contemplates  living  entirely  without  the 
canal,  most  Suez  signal  stations  have  been 
reduced  to  rubble  by  artillery  fire;  revet- 
ments are  torn  by  shells.  The  men  of  the 
U.N.  Observer  Corps — assigned  to  police 
the  Arab-Israeli  cease-fire" — huddle  for 
shelter  in  dugouts  as  the  apparently  irrecon- 
cilable foes  wage  their  artillery  duels.  "Not 
so  long  ago.  busloads  of  visitors  used  to  come 
down  to  the  canal."  one  observer  told  me. 
"Soldiers  moved  arour.d  In  full  sight  of  one 
another.  Now  there's  a  sniper  behind  every 
rock,  and  not>ody  raises  his  head.  There's 
water  in  Suez,  but  that's  all  that's  left.  " 

In  Port  Said  and  Suez,  the  bazaars  and 
cafes  that  used  to  be  crammed  with  tourists 
from  passing  liners  lie  gutted  and  blasted 
from  Israeli  shellfire.  The  hordes  of  mer- 
chants, postcard  vendors,  guides  and  con- 
jurers who  lived  off  the  ships  are  there  no 
more.  Ismailia.  prettiest  of  the  three  canal 
towns.  Is  the  saddest.  The  sun  blazes  upon 
empty  streets;  the  wind  rlffies  through  gar- 
dfjis  long  gone  to  seed.  The  magnificent.  13- 
siory  Pilotage  Building  Is  shell-pocked.  In 
the  big  operations  room  on  the  top  floor, 
from  where  the  convoys  were  controlled,  the 
desert  breeze  blows  through  a  shattered  win- 
dow and  gently  lifts  the  corners  of  those 
green  and  gold  charts,  which  lie  where  they 
were  left,  marked  with  the  positions  of  the 
last  dav's  traffic. 


OPENING  STATEMENT  ON  THE  SEC- 
OND SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Monday  evening  next,  the  Sen- 
ate w  ill  consider  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  for  fiscal  year  1970.  I 
shall  make  my  opening  statement  now,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  having 
immediate  jurisdiction  over  the  bill. 

The  first  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1970  passed  the  Senate 
last  December  and  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  December  26.  1969.  The  bill 
which  the  Senate  will  consider  next  week 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
May  7  and  was  received  and  referred  in 
the  Senate  on  May  11. 1970. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  June  8.  and  recommends  ap- 
propriations in  the  amount  of  $6,453,764,- 
083.  As  the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  May,  appropriations  in 
the  amount  of  $5,764,115,791  were  recom- 
mended. The  increase  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee over  the  House  biU  is  $689,648,292. 

As  is  the  case  in  connection  with  all  ap- 
propriation bills,  since  they  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  Senate 
committee  invariably  considers  a  budget 


estimate  figure  much  higher  than  the 
budget  estimate  figure  considered  by  the 
House.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
administration  submits  supplemental 
budget  estimates  to  the  Senate  after  the 
bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  this  instance,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee considered  in  excess  of  $662  mil- 
lion in  budget  estimates  which  were  not 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  will  highlight  the  important  change", 
which  ha\e  been  made  in  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any 
question§^,which  Members  may  have  with 
re'^pect  to  any  of  the  items  in  the  bill. 
The  Senate  committee  increased  the 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  $4,042,000  and  has  allowed  the 
475  police  positions  requested  to  bring  the 
force  to  a  total  of  5.100  men  by  the  end 
of  June.  The  committee  has  also  in- 
creased the  sum  for  capital  outlay  by  $7,- 
110.000.  including  $4.5  million  for  Federal 
City  College  and  $1,890,000  for  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute. 

Pending  in  the  Senate  is  H.R.  15628. 
the  Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales  Act. 
It  would  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$250  million.  At  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, we  have  included  $250  million  in 
this  bill,  and  the  sum  will  be  available 
only  upon  enactmnet  into  law  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

A  supplemental  request  of  $157,816,600 
for  payment  to  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fimd  was  considered 
favorably  by  the  committee.  These  are 
mandatory  payments  to  cover  the  addi- 
tional unfunded  liability  created  by  the 
recent  pay  increase  enactments  and  cer- 
tain retirement  credit  amendments. 

The  conunittee  is  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  $50  million  for  summer 
youth  programs,  to  remain  available  un- 
til September  30.  1970.  This  will  provide 
$35  milhon  for  about  80,000  additional 
job  opportimities  for  disadvantaged 
youths  and  $15  million  for  a  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  support  program,  to 
be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  bill  includes  $8,703,078  to  provide 
funds  for  some  35  selected  hospital  con- 
struction projects,  which  are  listed  on 
page  21  of  the  committee's  report.  There 
was  no  budget  estimate  for  this  item. 
However,  several  Senators  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  the  im- 
portance of  making  this  appropriation  at 
this  time.  These  35  hospitals  had  based 
their  funding  requirements  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Hill-Biu'ton  hospital 
grant  program  would  be  continued  at  the 
1969  level  of  $254  million.  The  1970  ap- 
propriation of  $172  million  for  hospital 
construction  grants  has  resulted  in  a 
lower  level  of  funding  available  to  these 
hospitals  than  they  had  anticipated.  The 
amount  included  in  the  bill  is  designed 
to  provide  for  those  hospitals  that  are 
already  under  contract  for  construction 
and  that  we  are  faced  with  funding 
deficits  imless  relief  is  provided. 

In  a  supplemental  budget  estimate  to 
the  Senate — Senate  Document  91-83 — 
the  President  requested  $150  million  for 
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emergency  school  assistance  o  meet  the 
additional  costs  which  will  l>e  encoun- 
tered by  approximately  1,000  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  expected  to  lesegregate 
by  September  1970.  The  reque  3t  for  these 
funds  was  transmitted  to  tlu  Senate  on 
May  25.  1970,  and  obviously  ^as  not  re- 
ceived in  time  for  considera  ion  by  the 
House.  The  supplemental  re<iuest  is  the 
first  part  of  the  Presidents  announced 
plan  to  ask  for  a  total  of  SI.  i  billion  for 
this  purpose  over  the  next  2  3  ears.  Sena- 
tors wUl  find  on  pages  22-23  )f  the  com- 
mittee report  a  ratlier  compU  te  explana- 
tion of  this  item.  The  commi  ttee  recom- 
mends the  fuU  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate. 

By  custom,  the  House  do  ;s  not  con- 
sider requests  for  the  Senat(  .  The  com- 
mittee lias  included  in  the  bill  $4,645,574 
for  increased  pay  costs  for  £  enate  items 
under  the  ■Senate'  and  "Arc  litect  of  the 
Capitol"  heads.  The  commit  ee  has  also 
increased  the  amount  in  he  bill  for 
claims  and  judgments  submitted  to  the 
Senate  after  passage  of  th<  bill  in  the 
House  in  the  amount  of  $16  887.055. 

The  items  I  have  mentior  ed  total  ap- 
proximately $642  milhon  of  the  overall 
increase  by  the  committee  uf  $689  mil- 
lion. 

Under  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
House  made  a  reduction  of  $102  milhon 
for  increased  pay  costs.  Th  j  committee 
considered  the  fact  that  the  Department 
had  previously  absorbed  in  e  ccess  of  $319 
million  of  pay  costs,  and  01 1  the  urgent 
request  of  the  Department  0:  Defense  has 
increased  the  simi  in  the  itouse  bill  by 
$41,020,000. 

The  committee  has  concui  red  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  of  $205,880,000 
for  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank;  $714,045,000  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration: $75  million  for  disaster  re- 
Uef;  $70  million  for  homeoi  .Tiership  and 
rental  housing  assistance;  $  »0  million  for 
unemployment  compensatijn;  and,  in 
addition,  the  committee  his  concurred 
with  the  House  and  recomr  lends  appro- 
priations of  $4,402,375,389  or  increased 
pay  costs. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  second 
Supplemental  Appropriatio  1  Act.  signed 
into  law  a  year  ago.  the  Cdngress  wrote 
into  law  a  limitation  on  exf  enditures  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  ceilin  5  in  that  law 
was  $191.9  billion,  with  a  provision  for 
adjustments  upward  or  d  jwnward  de- 
pending upon  the  action  cr  inaction  of 
the  Congress.  Also  included  k&s  a  cushion 
of   $2   billion   for  increas<s   in  tmcon- 
trollables  over   the   revise  1   April    1969 
budget  figures.  The  President  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  haie  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congn  (ss  repeatedly 
that  the  increase  in  imco:  itrollable  ex- 
penditures has  made  the  limitation  com- 
pletely vmrealistic.  As  earl;r  as  February 
1970.   it  was  known  that   expenditures 
estimated  at  that  time  on  \  mconiroUable 
programs   appeared   to   hit   $4.3   billion 
higher  than  the  estimate  sf  April  1969. 
In  the  pending  bill,  the  House  has  re- 
stated the  language  of  this  ceiling  in  la»t 
year's  law.  but  has  superceded  the  old 
ceiling  with  a  new  ceiling  qf  $197,885  bil- 
lion. In  addition,  the  Housfe  has  included 
a  prtident  management  cishlon  of  one- 
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half  of  1  percent,  which  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $1  billion,  along  with  an- 
other $1  billion  cushion  for  any  further 
increases  in  imcontrollables — for  a  total 
of  approximately  $199.9  billion,  exclud- 
ing the  effect  of  congressional  changes. 
It  appeared  to  the  committee  that  the 
House  bill  was  reasonable  and  the  com- 
mittee concurs  in  title  IV  of  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  title  V  of  the  bill,  which 
is  a  limitation  on  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
outlays,  the  committee  believes  the  House 
provision  to  be  too  restrictive.  The  House 
provision  placed  a  ceiling  on  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1971  of  $200,771  bU- 
lion.  In  addition,  the  House  provided  a 
$3  billion  cushion  for  increases  in  un- 
controllables.  The  ceiling  placed  in  the 
bill  bv  the  House  is  the  precise  amount 
of  the  President's  budget  submitted  on 
Februar>'  2,  1970.  The  committee  has 
been  advised  that  as  of  May  19  the  un- 
controllables  had  increased  by  $1.8  bil- 
lion. Consequently,  almost  two- thirds  of 
the  cushion  has  evaporated  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  For  these 
reasons,  the  committee  has  increased  the 
amount  of  cushion  for  imcontrollables 
from  $3  billion  to  a  more  realistic  figure 
of  $6  billion. 

As  has  been  the  custom  for  several 
vears.  a  validating  clause  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  which  will  authorize  the 
obligation  of  fimds  until  July  1,  1970  or 
for  5  days  following  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  the  second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act.  whichever  is  later,  to- 
gether with  language  validating  obliga- 
tions incurred  in  anticipation  of  the  act 
if  the  obligations  are  in  conformance 

with  the  terms  of  the  act. 
This  concludes  my  opening  statement. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Holland  > .  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Hol- 
land). The  hour  of  12  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived, and  imder  the  previoiis  order,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished btisiness,  which  the  clerk  will 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  is  the  pending  question  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  No.  708,  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  to 
the  pending  business,  H.R.  15628. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  OflBcer. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  authorized  by  the  majority 
leader  to  make  the  following  statement 
with  respect  to  the  program  for  next 
week. 

On  Monday  next,  we  will  vote  on  the 
Byrd-Griffin  amendment.  No.  708.  at  2 
p.m.  Time  on  the  amendment  will  be 
controlled,  beginning  at  1  p.m. 

Anent  the  evening  meetings  which 
have  already  been  discussed  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  joint 
leadership  to  consider,  on  Monday  eve- 
ning next.  Calendar  No.  918  'H.R.  17399 ' , 
an  act  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30. 
1970. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  and  possibly  on 
Wednesday  evening,  in  the  event  action 
is  not  completed  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  Senate  will  consider  Calendar  No. 
875  (H.R.  16919) .  a  bill  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Office  of  Education. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  next,  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  Calendar  No.  878  <S. 
3074).  a  bill  to  provide  minimum  stand- 
ards for  guaranties  covering  consumer 
products. 

On  Tliuisday  evening  next,  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  Calendar  No.  892  iS. 
3302),  a  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950. 

On  Friday  evening  next,  the  Senate 
will  take  up  Calendar  No.  913  <S.  3842'. 
a  bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
Sometime  during  the  week,  the  Senate 
will  also  consider  Calendar  No.  939.  the 
bill  (H.R.  17868)  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  scheduled 
dates  for  the  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lation which  I  have  mentioned,  as  well 
as  we  can  foresee  the  program  as  of  now. 
It  is  possible  that  the  sequence  of  the 
measures  may  be  altered,  depending 
upon  the  circumstances  as  we  proceed 
with  the  business  of  the  Senate  next. 
week.  Of  course,  Senators  are  on  notice 
that  rollcalls  will  in  all  probabiUty  b" 
occurring  daily  throughout  next  week. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sxig- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
JUNE  22,  1970,  at  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjourrunent  until 
10  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  Jime  22,  1970. 
at  10  ajn. 


June  19,  1970 
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DEDICATION      OF      THE      LYNDON 
BAINES  JOHNSON  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC SITE 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  last  Saturday,  June  13,  to  attend 
a  very  memorable  historic  event,  the  ded- 
ication of  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
National  Historic  Site.  This  splendid 
new  addition  to  our  national  parks  sys- 
tem was  the  birthplace  and  boyhood 
home  of  Pi-esident  Johnson,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Johnson  home  is  a 
meaningful  tribute  to  a  dedicated  and 
courageous  former  U.S.  Representative, 
Senator,  Vice  President,  and  President. 
During  the  ceremony  dedicating  the 
Johnson  home,  I  recalled  that  President 
Truman  once  defined  a  "statesman"  as  a 
"politician  who  has  been  dead  200  years." 
It  seems  that  we  as  a  people  are  making 
progress  in  giving  due  recognition  to  the 
contributions  of  our  outstanding  Chief 
Executives.  The  American  people  are  far 
ahead  of  Mr.  Truman's  timetable  in  hon- 
oring his  own  outstanding  statesmanship, 
and  last  Saturday  men  of  good  will 
joined  to  dedicate,  as  a  national  historic 
site,  the  early  home  of  a  truly  great 
American  statesman,  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson.  The  fact  that  we  have  acted  to 
set  aside  his  early  home  for  future  gen- 
erations to  enjoy  and  visit  is  evidence 
that  Americans  deeply  appreciate  the 
great  accomplishments  of  this  Texan 
who  served  so  devotedly  and  dynamically 
as  the  36th  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, tlie  Honorable  Walter  J.  Hickel, 
accepted  the  Johnson  home  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people,  and  I  place  in  the 
Record  the  Secretary's  fine  statement 
upon  that  historic  occasion: 
Remarks    by    Secretary    or    the    Interior 
Walter  J.  Hickel  at  the  Dedication  of 
Lyndon    B.mnes   Johnson   National   His- 
toric SrrE,  Stonewall.  Tex.,  June  13.  1970 
It   is  a  great  honor  and  a  deep  personal 
pleasure  (or  me  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  birthplace 
and    boyhood    home    of    President    Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson. 

We  all  are  Indebted  to  the  Johnson  City 
Foundation,  which  recognized  very  early  the 
historic  significance  of  these  properties  and 
moved  vigorously  to  restore  and  preserve 
them. 

Thanlcs  to  the  efforts  of  the  Foundation, 
it  will  be  possible  for  all  Americans  to  visit 
these  historic  scenes  associated  with  the 
formative  years  of  President  Johnson, 
and  to  learn  about  an  important  period  and 
place  in  the  history  of  our  nation. 

I  would  like  also  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Congress  which  last  year  approved 
legislation  designating  these  buildings  and 
grounds  as  a  National  Historic  Site  to  be 
preserved  and  administered  by  the  National 
Piirlc  Service. 

This  legislation  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Nixon  on  December  2.  19G9. 

We  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
take  very  seriously  our  obligation  to  protect 
these  historic  properties  for  the  millions  or 


Americans  who  will  visit  here  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  birthplaces  and  homes  of  many  of  our 
Presidents  are  preserved  within  our  National 
Parli  System,  beginning  with  the  very  first- 
George  Washington. 

The  George  Washington  Birthplace  Na- 
tional Monimient.  is  located  at  Wakefield. 
Virginia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River. 

And  so  here  today,  as  we  dedicate  the  birth- 
place and  boyhood  home  of  our  most  recent 
Ex-President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  Peder- 
nales  Joins  the  Potomac  as  a  Presidential 
river. 

Other  Presidential  birth  places  that  have 
become  a  part  of  the  National  Park  System 
include  those  of  Presidents  Lincoln,  Taft, 
Hoover,  the  two  Roosevelts,  and  Kennedy. 

This  ceremony  today  Is  unique  in  one  re- 
spect, at  least.  It  Is  the  first  time  that  a 
Presidential  birthplace  has  been  established 
as  a  part  of  the  National  Park  System  and 
dedicated  in  the  presence  of  the  person  so 
honored. 

This  speaks  well  to  the  increasing  aware- 
ness of  the  American  people  in  preserving 
sites  of  historical  Importance. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  land  shapes  us, 
even  as  we  attempt  to  shape  the  land." 

And  so,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  President  Johnson's  deep  and  abiding 
Interest  In  conservation  stems  from  this  west 
Texas  hill  country  where  he  was  born  and 
grew  to  manhood. 

This  land  of  vast  open  spaces  and  gently 
rolling  hills  has  a  rugged  beauty  and  appeal. 
But  It  also  is  a  land  of  fragile  soil  that  re- 
quires care  to  make  crops  grow  and  to  sup- 
port livestock. 

It  Is  a  land  that  demands  industry,  self- 
discipline  and  courage  from  the  people  who 
would  live  upon  it. 

And  it  molded  these  traits  into  the  char- 
acter and  personality  of  the  boy  who  was  to 
become  the  36th  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  little  wonder  then,  that  as  Presi- 
dent. Lyndon  Johnson  returned  whenever  he 
could,  to  his  beloved  West  Texas  hills. 

And  it  was  no  surprise  that  he  chose  to 
come  back  here  when  he  left  the  White 
House. 

The  National  Historic  Site  we  dedicated  to- 
day will  preserve  the  birthplace  and  the  boy- 
hood home  as  they  were  in  the  days  when 
President  Johnson  was  a  young  man. 

It  liecomes  an  important  new  addition  to 
the  cultural  heritage  of  our  country. 

It  stands  also  as  a  monument  to  a  public 
servant  who  has  contributed  much  to  the 
development  of  that  heritage,  during  his  long 
and  faithful  service  to  his  country. 


pressions,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  movemenf.  tbe  right  to  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law,  and  other  similar 
rights.  In  many  of  these  cotm tries  all  of 
the  above  freedoms  are  directly  con- 
tradicted by  the  provisions  of  their 
constitutions. 

It  is  a  disgrace  that  millions  of  men 
are  denied  the  right  to  have  a  choice  in 
how  they  are  governed,  how  they  wor- 
ship, and  where  they  hve.  In  each  of  the 
nine  nations — Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania — peo- 
ple have  been  jailed,  committed  to  asy- 
lums, or  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for 
exercising  freedoms  we  all  too  often  take 
for  granted.  Citizens  can  be  denied  the 
right  to  travel  if  it  is  not  considered  to 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  state.  Trials 
are  secret  and  no  equal  protection  is 
guaranteed.  In  all  of  these  captive  na- 
tions, religious  leaders  and  followers  are 
harrassed  by  diverse  and  extreme 
methods. 

Yet  despite  these  and  many  other  hor- 
rible events,  the  spirit  and  the  hope  of 
these  people  to  gain  their  freedom  is 
still  very  much  alive.  No  one  wants  to 
take  action  which  might  start  another 
small-  or  full-scale  war.  The  most  effec- 
tive nonviolent  way  to  gain  new  freedoms 
for  these  people  now  is  by  the  insistence 
of  free  countries  and  peoples  that  the 
Soviet  Union  adhere  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  There 
must  also  be  public  exposure  of  the 
situation. 

Public  opinion  is  an  effective  force.  It 
made  us  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam. 
It  can  help  restore  to  the  people  of  the 
European  captive  nations  their  human 
rights. 


MILLS  IMPORT  BILL 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS:  FREEDOM 
DENIED 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  19,  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  we  in  America  are  able 
to  enjoy  many  freedoms  every  day.  there 
are  over  100  million  Europeans  in  nine 
captive  nations  who  are  denied  by  their 
respective  governments  these  same  free- 
doms. Ironically,  the  governments  of 
these  nations  have  adopted  the  United 
Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  which  guarantees  political 
freedom,  freedom  of  thought   and  ex- 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mills  bill 
is  the  answer  to  our  textile  import  prob- 
lem. It  is  not  a  protectionist  bill,  but  one 
which  will  promote  mutually  advan- 
tageous trade  and  provide  for  our  friends 
a  huge  American  market.  We  should 
adopt  the  Mills  bill  without  further  delay. 

Last  evening  the  Honorable  Kermeth 
N.  Davis,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Domestic  and  International 
Business,  made  an  outstanding  address 
in  New  York.  I  commend  the  following 
accoimt  of  his  speech,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post,  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people: 

Ni.\ON   Seen   Getting  Bad  Advice  on  Trade 

Bnxs 

(By  Philip  Greer) 

New  York,  June  18. — White  House  aides 
and  "a  carefully  organized  opposition"  are 
misinforming  President  Nixon  on  a  bill  that 
would  restrict  Imports  of  apparel,  textiles 
and  footwear,  a  government  trade  official 
said  here  tod.iy. 
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a5sl4tant  secretary 

international 

aide  Henry  A. 

Peter  Flanl- 

Idvlsers  chalr- 

dc  Ing   the  Pres- 

a4'nce  they  give 

Mills   bUI, 

authority  to 


tai.t 


c&led 


cot^xnodlUes. 

on  that  Davis 
Igfiatlon  to  Corn- 
There  was  no 
acceptbnce. ) 
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potnmlttee  for 

n.  Donald  M. 

tnd    the   U.S- 

he    said,    is 

Irni.  Stltt  and 

Connecticut    Ave., 


to  reach  you. 
;he  President." 


.    Kenneth  N.  Davis.  Jr 
of  commerce  for  domestic  anc 
business,  said  foreign  affairs 
Kissinger,  presidential  assist 
gan  and  CouncU  of  Economic 
man   Paul   McCracken   are 
Ident  »  "disservice"  in  the 
him   in   respect   to  the   so-< 
which  would  give  the  President 
limit  imports  of  the  three 

I  It  was  learned  In  Washing 
had  earlier  submitted  his  res: 
merce  Secretary  Maurice  Scans . 
word  last  night  on  Its 

Davis  said  the  organized  o 
bill  Is  led  by  the  Emergency 
American  Trade  and  its  chain^a 
Kendall   of    Pepsi    Co.,    Inc. 
Jap«n    Trade    Council    wbicl; , 
guided  by  a  Washington  law 
Hemmendinger,    of    1000 
N.W. 

DlFFllULT  SFKECl  1 

Addressing  a  management  esearch  meet- 
ing here,  Davis  told  his  auc  ienee  "this  Is 
the  most  dlfflcult  and  impoitant  speech  I 
luive  yet  given.  I  am  trjrlng 
but  I  am  alflo  trying  to  reach 

He  expressed  admiration  f^r  Mr.  Nixon's 
ability  to  weigh  advice  and  r>ach  decisions, 
but,  be  added,  "those  In  busin<  ss  and  govern- 
ment who  are  playing  up  th<  f  political  and 
foreign  relations  aspects  of  h  ,s  decision  are 
doing  a  serious  disservice  to  tt  e  President." 

Mr.  Wxon  is  expected  to  de  ^de  next  week 
whether  to  support  the  bill. 
Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.) .  A  Japanese  trade 
mission  is  expected  in  Washington  at  that 
tisM  to  confer  with  govcmm^t  ofiOclals  and 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister  Kllichi  Aichi  will 
also  be  in  the  capital  for  meetings  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  and  Com- 
aaerc«  Secretary  Blaurlce  Staos. 

StTPPORTS   BILL 

Davis  expressed  all-out  supoort  of  the  bill, 
saying  "I  am  convinced  that  crie  of  the  most 
Important  direct  steps  that  fnust  be  taken 
U  w*  are  to  preserve  our  economic  strength 
Is  to  stop  the  deterioration  dt  those  of  our 
■lAjc*  (tamesilc  Indtutrles  which  are  being 
'u&duly  and  unfairly  inipacted  by  foreign  im- 
ports." 

Denying  that  the  bill  is  i  protectionist 
measure,  Davis  said,  "every  serious  U.S.  gov- 
ernment proposal  including  tii  e  Mills  bill  has 
called  for  foielgners  to  share  with  us  fully 
In  growth  of  our  market.  Tals  is  the  key 
yotnt  tb«t  tbe  Praaident  sbo  ild  emphasize, 
I  believe,  in  making  his  decisis  in  on  the  Mills 
bin." 

Davis  charged  that  opponejts  of  the  bill 
have  branded  tt  an  anti-cat  snmer  legisla- 
tion. "I  am  here  toda.y  to  do  my  best  to 
convince  yon,  and  through  ;  'ou.  help  con- 
vince the  President  that  this  should  not  be 
looked  at  as  an  antl-consun  ler  bin  at  an. 
b«i  rsther  aa  legislation  that  is  of  crucial 
Importance  to  the  well-bein(  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy." 

Explaining  that  Kissinger  advises  the 
President  on  foreign  trade  policy  and  Planl- 
gan  on  business  affairs,  Dai  is  said,  "from 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  mater  al  prepared  for 
tl»  President  and  from  what ::  have  observed 
in  tbe  actions  and  attitudes  o  r  many  officials 
outside  the  Commerce  Depart^nent,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  fundamental!  economic  is- 
sues which  are  at  stake  tkave  teen  adequately 
presented  to  him  yet.' 

I  Congressional  sources  in  Washington  said 
there  still  is  no  firm  date  f<T  Stans'  testi- 
mony on  a  bill  by  Mills  to  im]  lose  mandatory 
quotas  on  textiles  and  shoes.  $tans  this  week 
asked  MtUs  to  postpone  his  testimony  until 
after  talks  with  Japanese  trade  minister 
KildU  Miyaaaw*.} 
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NATIONAL  BUSINESS  LEADERS 
URGE  PROMPT  VIETNAM  WITH- 
DRAWAL 
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HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  boaid  of  America's  largest 
bank  personally  believes  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  a  tragic  national  mistake,  and 
that  it  is  time  to  end  this  'squandering 
of  American  blood." 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  IBM  like- 
wise personally  wants  'a  prompt  end  to 
the  Vietnam  undertaking." 

The  patriotic  views  of  these  distin- 
guished national  business  leaders  were 
expressed  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  during 
the  committee's  hearings  on  our  blunder 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

These  leaders  of  commerce,  like  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans  in  all  walks  of 
life,  realize  that  our  current  policy  of 
prolonged  involvement  will  only  continue 
to  sap  our  strength  and  divide  our  people. 

I  Join  them  in  believing  that  the  time 
has  long  passed  for  initiating  a  complete 
phaseout  of  our  Involvement.  Because  of 
the  perception  of  their  remarks,  I  In- 
clude the  testimony  of  Mr.  Louis  B.  Lund- 
borg.  chairman  of  the  boejrd  of  the  Bank 
of  America,  and  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  ofiQcer  of  the  IBM  Corp.,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Statemxnt  OF  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jh. 

You  have  asked  me  to  dlscuaa  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  war  tn  Vietnam  on  the 
United  Statea,  and  my  views  en  the  state  of 
the  nation  and  the  world.  This  Is  a  large 
order,  and  I  shall  be  brief.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  since  I  received  your  Invitation,  a  num- 
ber of  very  highly  qualified  persons  have 
made  their  views  known — in  tbe  press  or 
before  this  Committee — and  I'm  not  sure 
there  Is  much  left  to  be  said. 

Tbla  ia  a  personal  statement  which  in  no 
way  reflects  tbe  policy  or  opinion  of  tiie 
IBM  Company.  You  certainly  know  that 
I'm  a  l*yman  in  politics  and  international 
affairs.  Tbe  only  special  inputs  I  get  are 
from  a  large  niunbcr  of  IBM  installations 
throughout  the  free  world. 

Increasingly  over  the  past  four  years,  I 
have  been  concerned  about  our  nation's 
course  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  its  effects  on 
our   country— especially    young    people. 

Tbe  key  fact,  as  I  see  it,  is  this:  50  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  this  country  is 
under  age  25:  and  the  longer  the  war  con- 
tinues, the  more  it  broadens  the  gap  between 
the  elder  generation,  sometimes  called  the 
establishment,  and  our  young  men  and 
women,  who  wtU  soon  be  reaponsible  for  the 
leadership  and  destiny  of  this  country.  In- 
deed, the  prolongation  of  the  war  may  well 
set  up  a  continuing  evoluation  ot  oar  youth 
through  which  they  may  become  sufBciently 
demoralized  so  that  the  progress  of  our 
country  will  be  appreciably  slowed. 

So  I  have  two  main  points  for  wanting  a 
prompt  end  to  the  Vietnam  undertaking. 
Ptrst  I  don't  think  we  can  afford  not  to  heed 
the  dlseatlsfactlon  of  our  youth.  Second,  it 
seems  certain  to  me  that  continuing  the  war 
produces  unacceptable  costs:  In  the  Uves  of 
our  fighting  men.  In  weakening  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  In  the  undermining  of  our  na- 
tional morale. 


Furthermore,  our  actions  in  Vietnam  are 
losing  us  valuable  and  traditional  friends 
in  the  West"!  We  present  a  picture  of  a  ter- 
ribly |>owerful,  awe-inspiring  nation  unable 
to  manage  itself  In  a  disciplined  fashion. 

Our  prestige  is  suffering  abroad.  Let  me 
Illustrate  the  point  concretely  by  giving  you 
a  rundown  of  actions  against  IBM  properties 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
six  weeks.  In  West  Berlin,  nearly  all  the  win- 
dows In  one  of  our  buildings  were  broken  by 
young  rioters.  Then  gasoline  was  poured 
about  and  It  was  set  on  fire.  The  windows  In 
one  of  our  Dutch  facilities  were  broken  by 
students.  Our  branch  office  In  Cologne  was 
attacked  by  protesters  against  the  Vietnam 
War  and  the  windows  smashed.  A  powerful 
bomb  was  discovered  Just  before  It  was  timed 
to  explode  In  an  IBM  Argcptina  office.  Just  a 
few  days  ago,  we  received  bomb  threats  at 
our  Anisterdam  and  Paris  Data  Centers. 

And  here  at  home,  we've  had  many  bomb 
threats  and  one  actual  bombing  at  425  Park 
Avenue  In  New  York  City — our  Eastern  Re- 
gional Headquarters.  It  happened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and,  fortunately,  no  one 
was  hurt. 

While  I  don't  want  to  draw  strong  con- 
clusions from  random  acts  of  unhappy  young 
people  around  the  world,  I  do  think  that  if 
we  don't  draw  some  kind  of  conclusion  from 
all  of  these  things,  we  will  be  casting  away 
facts  which.  If  used  correctly,  can  lead  us 
to  do  intelligent  things  In  the  future  to 
ameliorate  the  situation. 

The  President  found  this  country  In  Viet- 
nam and  has  pledged  us  to  withdraw.  I  know, 
of  course,  of  the  deep  concern  and  commit- 
ment he  has  to  ending  the  bloodshed  and  the 
suffering.  I  applauded  his  decision  for  paced 
withdrawal  as  opposed  to  the  earlier  open- 
ended  commitment.  It  Is  very  important,  I 
think,  to  recognize  tbAt  once  this  policy  of 
the  President  was  announced  to  the  country, 
the  youth  became  quieter  than  at  any  time 
in  the  previous  four  years.  It  is  significant 
that  a  plan  for  wlthdrawiU  brought  about 
immediate  calming  and  significant,  too,  that 
as  soon  as  this  timetable  seemed  to  be  inter- 
fered wltb  by  the  Cambodian  campaign,  the 
violence  flared  up  more  strongly  than  ever 
before. 

To  continue  as  a  great  nation,  our  country 
must  be  drawn  together  again.  I  doubt  that 
tbla  can  be  done  while  we're  In  Vietnam. 
Once  this  is  thoroughly  understood,  we  can 
plan  our  strategy  around  this  point. 

Speaking  first  oz>  the  ecanomle  side,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  see  this  country  as 
the  strongest  country  economically  and  in 
every  other  way  that  has  ever  been  known 
to  man.  This  is  fundamentally  as  true  today 
as  it  was  a  year  ago  or  five  years  ago.  We  are 
Just  a  bit  out  of  gear.  We  have  a  crisis  of 
confidence  In  ourselves.  We  wonder  not  only 
why  we  cant  get  out  of  Vietnam  with  dis- 
patch, but  how  we  ever  got  into  it  and  stayed 
In  It  so  long.  Our  children  wonder  about  our 
leadership,  and  we  wonder  about  their  Ideals. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  the  major  factor 
which  has  ttimed  our  healthy  economy  into 
an  unhealthy  one.  Some  years  ago,  many 
thought  the  United  States  could  contain 
and  support  antl-Communlst  movements 
wherever  they  arose  throughout  the  world 
and,  at  the  same  time,  have  an  economy  back 
here  at  home  that  would  be  almost  unaf- 
fected. Obviously,  this  hasn't  worked.  The 
present  economic  prospects  are  discourag- 
ing. Inflation  may  be  slowing  down — though 
very  slowly — but  unemployment  is  up  and 
rising,  and  bvtslnessmen  are  showing  great 
caution  and  concern  about  the  future. 

Inflation  always  accompanies  war  and  dis- 
torts an  economy.  Inevitably  it  must  be  cor- 
rected; and  this  brings  alMut  some  difficul- 
ties for  all  and  disasters  for  those  of  tbe  la- 
bor force  who  loae  their  jobs  and  don't 
quickly  find  new  ones.  During  tbe  first  two 
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years  of  escalation  in  Vietnam  (1965-1966), 
we  were  in  a  period  of  rlslnlg  prosperity.  Sales 
and  profits  were  strong,  and  the  country  was 
reaching  ftill  employment.  The  war  and  a 
very  strong  consumer  market  base  at  home 
combined  to  overcommlt  us  economically. 
This  overcommitment  fueled  Inflationary 
pressures,  atd  distortions  began  to  occur. 
In  short,  we  simply  overtaxed  our  ability  to 
produce,  and  since  the  supply  of  goods  could 
not  be  Increased  sufficiently  to  avoid  infla- 
tion, a  way  of  cutting  down  on  demand  had 
to  be  found.  Therefore,  the  Administration 
took  courageous  and  very  necessary  fiscal 
and  monetary  steps — parts  of  the  inevitable 
correction  process.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as 
the  demands  on  our  economy  from  the  Viet- 
nam Involvement  remain,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  contain  inflation  fully. 

When  we  are  completely  out  of  Vietnam, 
much  of  our  economic  problem  will  be  solved. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  inflation  may  progress, 
and  wage  settlements  now  being  made  in  an- 
ticipation of  future  inflation  or  in  an  effort 
to  catcb  up  with  tbe  past  loss  of  progress 
buUd  an  uncertainty  which  is  hampering 
a  ttirnaround.  I  would,  therefore,  sugg^t 
on  the  economic  side  that  tbe  Administration 
give  aerlous  consideration  to  resorting  at 
once  to  the  guideline  appromrh  to  wages  and 
prices  that  worked  reasonably  well  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Kennedy  Administration. 
I  know  this  method  was  not  successful  over 
the  long-term  period,  but  for  two  or  three 
years,  I  think  the  record  wiU  show  that  the 
approach  was  helpf»xl,  and  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  alrte  to  be  put  into  effect 
at  once. 

In  summary  on  the  economic  side,  as  long 
as  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  continues,  it 
will  be  a  major  obstacle  to  both  the  short 
and  the  long-term  economic  health  of  the 
country. 

There  are  other  Important  reasons  other 
than  eoonotnlc  for  leaving  Vietnam.  In  the 
past  year,  I  have  spent  over  one  hundred 
hours  talking  to  young  people  on  college 
campuses  and  elsewhere.  Jitst  recently  I 
spent  a  fuU  day  on  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  campus,  talking  first  In  pri- 
vate wltb  the  class  officers  of  the  graduating 
class,  and  then  with  students  in  thrtr  dor- 
mitorlea  and  at  various  campus  gatherings. 
rve  done  tbe  same  thing  at  Brown,  at  Ober- 
lin.  and  elsewhere.  There  is  absolutely  no 
question  about  the  sincerity  and  Intensity 
of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  vast  majcwlty 
of  these  young  Americans  with  the  direction 
In  which  we  are  going  in  Southeast  Asia. 
World  War  II,  wltb  which  I  was  mtimat^y 
connected  welded  the  large  majority  of  our 
country — young  and  old,  rich  and  poor — 
together.  This  war  has  only  lukewarm  sup- 
port from  some  and  varying  degrees  of  dis- 
sent from  others.  Most  of  It  is  fairly  hot. 
The  dissentlon  is  largely  between  the  young 
and  the  old,  so  that  it  not  only  fractionates 
and  polarizes,  but  it  does  so  at  one  of  the 
fundamental  roots  of  our  society,  the  family. 

Earlier  this  year  at  Oberlln  in  an  open 
forum — a  give  and  take  session — I  at- 
tempted to  defend  tbe  United  States,  as  so 
many  of  us  do  when  we're  talking  to 
younger  people.  I  said,  "You  young  people 
are  filled  with  criticism,  but  where  on  earth 
could  you  find  a  better  country  than  the 
United  States?"  The  answer  was  surprising 
and  In  some  ways  noble.  It  was  simply 
this — "Of  course  the  United  States  is  the 
best  place  in  the  world,  but  do  you  argue 
with  our  desire  and  right  to  make  it  even 
better?" 

A  young  man  came  into  my  office  the  other 
day  to  talk  to  me  about  a  "Pause  for  Peace." 
This  was  an  Idea  for  getting  people  in  the 
United  States  to  stop  whatever  they  were 
doing  for  a  full  hour  to  emphasize  the  great 
desire  of  nxost  of  America  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  rapidly.  He  spoke  with  such  convlc- 
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tlon  and  Intelligence  that  I  asked  him  to 
come  back  and  address  the  whole  manage- 
ment ccmunlttee  of  IBM.  In  the  course  of  his 
discussion,  be  said  ooe  thing  that  Impressed 
all  ot  lu  profoundly.  He  asked  us:  "How 
would  you  like  to  have  a  son  kUled  during 
a  paced  withdrawal  from  a  war  which  you 
had  decided  was  a  bad  war  in  tbe  first 
place?"  I  think  thU  chap  summartees  the 
reason  for  youth's  current  great  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

This  intensity  of  feeling  U  a  fact — one  as 
real  as  body  counts  and  defense  budgets  and 
the  GNP.  And  It  means  simply  this:  As  long 
as  Vietnam  continues,  the  polarization  of 
youth  and  the  elder  generation  will  undoubt- 
edly Increase. 

•There  will  be  more  inevitable  accidents 
which  will  engender  stiU  more  violence.  To 
quell  this  and  keep  the  peace,  more  and  more 
National  Guard  and  military  units  will  have 
to  be  called  out.  The  longer  we  continue, 
the  more  chaotic  the  nation  wlU  become. 
The  damage  we  have  already  seen  wUl  take 
decades  to  repair,  and  if  we  continue,  I 
believe  we  will  soon  reach  a  point  where 
much  of  the  damage  will  be  irreparable. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  beileve  we  should 
withdraw  all  of  our  military  activities,  both 
operational  and  advisory,  from  Southeast 
Asia  as  soon  as  piosslble. 

I'm  sure  this  Committee  has  been  given 
many  specific  suggested  dates  for  complete 
withdrawal.  I  won't  give  a  date — 111  simply 
say  that  I  believe  that  time  is  running  out 
and  that  the  situation  here  at  home  de- 
teriorates as  each  month  goes  by.  Summer 
vacations  may  produce  a  misleading  calm. 
Next  fall  the  term  may  apea.  on  a  cooler 
note  because  of  the  decision  of  a  number  of 
colleges  to  recess  prior  to  elections  to  per- 
mit students  to  campaign  for  the  candi- 
dates of  their  choice.  AikI  If  It  looks  as 
though  we  really  were  getting  out  this  fall, 
the  situation  on  tbe  campuses  would  be  a 
good  deal  more  peaceful.  But  if  we're  stlU 
there  actively  next  spring,  we'll  see  a  height- 
ened replay  of  this  past  spring's  campus 
disorders.  And  if  we  remain  in  Vietnam 
through  the  fall  of  1971,  the  situation  wUl 
become  more  serious. 

There's  a  syndrome  in  tbe  United  States 
which  makes  it  very  difOcult  for  us  to  cc^>e 
with  a  situation  like  Vietnam — Americans 
are  efficient  and  orderly;  and  when  those 
with  responsibility  try  to  find  strategies  and 
moves  for  the  future,  they  try  to  find  effi- 
cient and  orderly  ones.  We  do  this  same 
thing  in  business.  It's  Impoedble  to  figure 
out  an  efficient,  orderly  and  dignified  way 
of  getting  out  of  Vietnarx  And  therefore  we 
continue  year  after  year  to  compound  tbe 
situation  by  staying  there  simply  because 
we  can't  find  a  good,  orderly  way  o<  disen- 
gaging. 

There  isn't  any  comfortable  way  to  with- 
draw. It's  always  going  to  be  easy  for  the 
Cocnmunlste  to  interrupt  our  plans,  to  make 
us  look  ridiculous,  and  to  profit  through 
our  loss. 

Tberef<M«,  I  believe  we  must  exhaust  every 
possibility — however  novel,  however  Imag- 
inative— to  disengage  and  save  as  many  Uves 
as  possible  In  tbe  process.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  two  places  we  can  start.  We 
should  take  a  hard  look  once  again  at  the 
Parts  negotiations  to  make  certain  that  in 
our  offers  we  have  gone  to  the  absolute  outer 
limit  of  what  we  can  give.  If  we  can  make 
a  compromise  there  and  succeed,  we  have  tbe 
possibility  of  some  dignity  as  we  move  out. 
I  think  it's  vital  that  tbe  Government  assure 
itself  that  the  truce  efforts  in  Paris  and  the 
concessions  being  offered  to  North  Vietnam 
are  compatible  with  our  aims.  These  con- 
cessions mu«t  in  fact  be  balanced  off  against 
what  we  have  to  lose  by  a  continued  sUy 
in  South  Vietnam  or  by  a  confused  and  cha- 
otic withdrawal. 
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Combined  with  our  efforts  In  Paris,  we 
should  make  major  new  rfTorts  to  get  the 
United  Nations  involved  in  the  work  of  end- 
ing the  war  and  preserving  the  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  think  this  Mnd  of  third 
party  intervention  is  absolutely  essential  if 
we  are  to  have  any  kind  of  orderly  departure. 

We've  done  a  lot  of  things  outside  the 
United  Nations  in  the  past  decade  and  so 
have  our  opponents.  There  may  come  a  time 
when  the  strength  of  the  U.N.  will  be  direct- 
ly connected  with  the  survival  of  the  world. 
So  we  must  help  build  its  strength.  Here 
is  a  way  to  let  the  world  know  that  we  con- 
tinue to  believe  in  the  UJJ.  I  recognize,  of 
course,  that  the  Security  Council  could  re- 
ject this  proposal,  but  I  think  we  should 
initiate  it. 

Now,  if  we  find  a  successful  approach 
which  results  in  real  progress  towards  with- 
drawal, what  win  the  results  be?  First,  would 
be  the  resurgence  of  faith  of  our  young 
people. 

Second,  we  would  have  a  better  relation- 
ship between  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress. I  am  concerned  about  the  various 
legislative  proposals  now  being  oon&idered 
to  restrict  the  President's  ability  to  move 
vrlth  dispatch  for  the  security  ot  the  cotmtry, 
I  hope  that  the  Administratton  and  Con- 
gress can  find  a  conunon  course  ot  action 
so  that  such  bills  would  not  be  necessary, 
and  we  would  preserve  tbe  President's  tra- 
ditional freedom  of  action. 

Third,  the  United  States  would  be  suf- 
ficiently united  by  these  actions  so  that  our 
governmental  processes  would  receive  the 
support  of  most  of  the  elements  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

Fourth,  there  would  be  a  renewal  of  our 
military  fiexibiUty — of  our  capacity  to  de- 
fend areas  critical  to  our  national  security, 
and  Importantly,  a  regaining  of  national 
reelect  for  our  military  establishment. 

Fifth,  a  renewed  respect  and  understand- 
ing from  our  oldeart  and  staunchest  free 
world  friends  and  allies. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  wish  to  criticize 
any  ot  tbe  three  presidents — ^Kennedy. 
Johnson  and  Nixon — who  have  struggled 
with  this  Immensely  dlfflcult  problem.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  President  Nixon — like  Presi- 
dents Kennedy,  and  Johnson  befv^re  him — 
sincerely  seeks  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  In 
appearing  here  today  I  wish  to  do  just  cne 
thing:  "R)  voloe  one  man's  conviction  that 
we  stand  at  a  crossroads  of  dedsion.  with 
all  comfortable  routes  closed  off;  that  we 
must  end  this  tragedy  bKcH-e  it  overwhelms 
us;  and  that  we  must  therefore  face  up 
squarely  to  a  tough  decision  and  see  it 
through  with  courage  and  dispatch. 

TxsrtMoifT  BT  Louis  B.  Luin>*oaa 

(Following  his  testimony,  Mr.  Lundborg 
was  asked  by  the  Chairman  If  he  would  be 
willing  to  depart  from  his  role  as  Chairman 
of  the  ISoard  of  Bank  of  America,  and  to 
express  any  further  views  on  the  Vietnam  war 
that  he  might  have  as  a  private  citizen.  He 
agreed  to  do  so  and  then  made  the  follow- 
ing additional  remarks: ) 

First,  I  would  like  to  make  absolutely  clear 
that  I  am  not  now  speaking  for  the  Bank 
of  America  institutionally,  nor  for  any  of  my 
colleagfues.  Rather,  as  you  put  it  Senator,  I 
am  speaking  as  Louis  B.  Lundborg,  private 
and  concerned  citlaen. 

Because  I  anticipated  I  might  be  called  on 
to  testify  on  a  personal  and  private  citizen 
basis.  I  have  committed  my  thoughts  to  writ- 
ing and  am  prepared  to  enter  my  personal 
testimony  into  the  record. 

In  my  judgment,  the  war  In  Vietnam  is 
a  tragic  national  mistake. 

I  see  no  profit  to  the  country  in  trying  to 
fix  the  blame  for  what  is  past.  No  matter  who 
initiated  the  first  Involvement  or  subsequent 
expansions,  tbe  rest  of  us  have  gone  along 
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pretty  supinely.  If  anyone  Is  to  blaihe,  it  is 
people  like  me  for  not  speaking  ip  and 
speaking  out  sooner — for  not  asking  ''What 
goes  on  here?" 

The  fact  is  that  collectively,  as  a 
we  have  made  a  mistake,  a  colossal 
any  context  of  life,  when  a  mistake  1 
made — whether  by  a  person,  by  a 
by  a  nation — there  is  only  one  thini ; 
face  up  to  it.  No  amount  of  cover-u 
alizlng.  alibiing,  or  ducking  the 
avoid  the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning 
compounds  the  cost. 

If    a   company    in    private 
guilty  of  making  such  a  bad  Judgment 
have  made  in  Vietnam:  and  then  ol 
Ing  that  Judgment  until  so  large  a 
its  total   resources   were   committed 
ill-starred  project,  the  management 
company  would  be  under  attack  by 
rectors  and  ultimately  by  the 
of  the  company. 

In   my   Judgment.   It   Is   time   th 
holders    of    America — the    peopl 
call  for  an  end  to  the  squandering  o: 
can  blood,  morale  and  resources  on 
in  essence  and  Asian  war  of 

Because  many  who  have 
Involvement  in  Vietnam  have   also 
to  abolish  such  things  as 
cause,  consequently,  many  people 
to  equate  anti-Vietnam  with  mllit 
ness.  let  me  say  that  it  is  precisely 
I  want  us  to  be  strong — militarily  ta 
economically,     politically, 
that  I  do  not  want  to  see  us 
squander  that  strength  in  such 
ventures  as  this  Vietnam  war. 

I  want  us  to  have  military  st 
just  don't  want  the  use  of  It  to  be 
entirely  by  the  military. 

The  revulsion  against  our  posture 
nam  has  been  so  strong  that  it  ha^ 
and  distorted  the  attitude  of  our 
particularly    of    our    young    people. 
mlUtary  service  of  any  kind.  It  is 
easy — to  dismiss  that  as   an 
our   young   people — as   an   evidence 
"weakening  of  their  moral  fibre 

It  is  sufficiently  more  complex  t 
that  I  would  not  want  to  be  equally 
of  over-simplifying  in  the  opposite 
but    certainly    the    disillusionment 
young   over   our   whole   Vietnam    e 
has   weakened   their   willingness    t 
adult  leadership  In  anything. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  our  being 
by  a  real  military  threat — a  direct 
mediate  one — to  otir  own  national 
while  our  youth  are  in  this  mood. 

UnUke  Korea,  this  does  not 
banding  together  of  the  major 
group,  under  the  leadership  of  th« 
protect  any  established  principle.  It 
lateral  action.  In  which  we  as  self 
militia  have  seen  fit  to  inject  ourse 
an   Internal   fight   between   two 
single  country — to  take  sides  in 
and  try  to  Impose  oiu-  views  on 
country.  Even  from  an  ideological 
it  was  questionable,  because  we  drov^ 
Idlnh  into  the  arms  of  a  Communift 
that  he  hated. 

The    overriding    question    is    th 
■•Does  the  United  States  from  eithei 
tical  or  moral  viewpoint  have  either 
or  the  might  to  set  itself  up  as  the 
policeman  for  the  world?"  My  answ 
question  is  that  such  a  position  is 
Indefensible   and  practically 

Because  I  have  had  no  reason  to 
good    faith    of    the    withdrawal 
nounced  by  the  President,  I  might 
tinued  to  remain  silent.  But  wbei  i 
12  days  ago  that  the  President  is 
sure  to  expand  our  military  role  ir 
seemed  to  me  that  the  time  had 
speak  up  and  speak  out,  and  to 
meddling  has  gone  far  enough." 

Vietnam  has  had  a  corrosive  effe<k  on  our 
country,    on    our   society,    on    our    national 
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morale.  Only  in  part  because  it  has  been  the 
most  divisive  issue  of  our  time — nothing  In 
this  generation  has  so  divided  our  people. 

Division  per  se  would  not  necessarily  be 
bad  for  us.  if  It  were  a  good  healthy  contro- 
versy that  people  could  argue  about  and  try 
to  resolve.  But  this  has  been  an  issue  that 
has  left  our  people  confused  and  bewildered, 
with  no  clear  sense  of  direction,  no  clear 
sense  of  national  purpose,  no  confidence  in 
the  morality  of  such  national  directions  as 
are  apparent. 

I  suspect  that  a  sense  of  national  purpose 
is  not  a  very  active  ingredient  in  the  con- 
scious dally  life  of  the  average  citizen.  And 
yet  the  lack  of  such  a  national  purpose— or 
the  existence  of  a  distasteful  one — can  have 
a  corrosive  effect  on  the  spirit  of  our  people. 

A  parallel  to  private  business  may  be  per- 
tinent: an  employee  may  not  spend  many 
nilnutes  of  his  life  consciously  saying  to 
himself  or  to  others  "I  am  proud  of  the 
company  I  work  for" — but  if  he  isn't  proud 
of  It,  It  win  show  up  in  his  work.  The  thing 
we  call  morale  is  variously  defined,  but  by 
any  definition  it  includes  an  element  of 
pride  in  the  Job. 

National  morale  Is  In  no  way  different.  If 
people  are  not  proud  of  their  country,  their 
morale  as  citizens  will  suffer:  and  their  wors- 
ened morale  will  ultimately  damage  their 
country. 

So  It  Is  time  that  we  took  stock  of  our- 
selves, nationally,  and  asked  ourselves  if  we 
are  pursuing  directions  and  purposes  of 
which  we  can  be  proud. 

Our  country  arrived  so  suddenly  at  the 
position  of  being  the  No.  1  nation  that  we 
have  had  difficulty  in  adjusting  ourselves  to 
our  new  role.  Even  more  basic  than  that, 
we  have  had  a  hard  time  deciding  and  agree- 
ing among  ourselves  as  to  Just  what  our  role 
Is,  or  should  be.  When  we  were  told,  and 
told  ourselves,  after  World  War  II  that  we 
were  now  the  leader  of  the  free  world  and 
that  we  had  the  obligations  of  leadership, 
I  doubt  that  there  was  much  of  a  consensus 
as  to  what  those  vords  really  meant. 

That  is  not  surprising.  It  is  hard  enough 
for  a  single  individual,  or  a  single  company, 
that  arrives  at  affluence  and  prominence  and 
respect,  to  know  Just  how  to  use  those  as- 
sets— let  alone  a  nation  of  200  million  per- 
sons. I  have  a  view  on  what  our  posture 
should  have  been  and  should  yet  be;  and 
since  It  Is  germane  to  the  Vietnam  Issue,  I 
would  like  to  express  it,  if  I  may  have  your 
permission. 

I  can  perhaps  exjM-ess  It  best  by  first  draw- 
ing a  parallel  to  my  own  business.  It  was 
about  25  years  ago  that  we  became  the  larg- 
est non-govemmental  bank — roughly  the 
same  time  span  as  we  are  talking  about  in 
our  nation's  history.  The  question  of  bow 
we  should  conduct  ourselves,  now  that  we 
are  the  biggest,  has  confronted  us  con- 
stantly since  that  day.  If  I  told  you  that  we 
had  arrived  at  a  rationale — a  philosophy — I 
wouldn't  want  you  to  think  that  It  was  ar- 
rived at  spontaneously  or  easily — without 
many  hours  of  debate,  many  false  starts, 
and  a  few  barked  shins  along  the  way.  It 
Is  far  from  perfect;  but  here,  for  whatever 
pertinence  It  may  have  to  the  question  of 
our  country's  foreign  policy.  Is  the  stance 
we  have  evolved : 

We  are  vigorously  competitive — we  know 
that  our  customers,  our  shareholders  and 
our  competitors  would  expect  that.  So  we 
do  not  neglect  our  corporate  self-interest  in 
any  of  the  other  things  we  do.  But  we  know 
that  It  is  in  our  self-interest — call  It  en- 
lightened self-interest  If  you  want — to  see 
that  our  industry  and  the  communities  we 
serve,  are  also  healthy  and  vital. 

So  we  try  to  help  to  keep  our  trade  asso- 
ciations strong  and  the  communities  we 
serve  healthy  both  nationally  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  do  not  try  to  dominate  those  as- 
sociations or  communities  in  any  way — we 
don't  seek  high  office  in  the  associations  or 
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the  communities  we  serve,  although  we  will 
accept  those  places  If  It  Is  clear  that  we  are 
needed  for  a  special  reason. 

Do  you  see  a  parallel  here,  to  the  posture 
of  our  country?  Our  foreign  policy  must,  of 
course,  first  protect  and  promote  our  na- 
tional self-interest.  That  is  the  first  duty 
of  all  governments,  and  particularly  In  their 
foreign  relations.  Then  our  enlightened  self- 
interest  dictates  that  we  help  other  coun- 
tries in  their  economic  development — coim- 
tries  that  can  be  expected  to  trade  with  us 
and  to  be  generally  cooperative  with  ub. 

But  it  does  not  dictate  that  we  try  to  force 
upon  them  any  of  our  political  or  social  be- 
liefs or  practices.  In  fact,  it  does  not  dictate 
that  we  meddle  at  all  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  another  country. 

Nor  does  it  dictate  that  we  set  ourselves 
up  as  the  self-appointed  and  solo  police- 
men of  the  entire  world.  Quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  even  our  vast  resources  cannot 
stretch  over  every  trouble  spot  on  earth,  our 
injecting  ourselves  Into  every  conflict  every- 
where cannot  help  being  resented,  and  thus 
ultimately  defeating  the  very  purpose  of  our 
intervening. 

We  must  remind  ourselves  that,  big  and 
powerful  as  we  are,  we  are  only  one  nation 
among  many. 

This  in  essence  is  our  mistake  In  Viet- 
nam. We  have  somehow  lost  the  vision  to 
see  that  economics — not  ideologies  and  not 
military  operations — Is  the  key  to  favorable 
world  development  in  the  latter  third  of  the 
20th  Century.  There  Is  only  one  way  out  of 
our  current  dilemma  and  that  Is  the  ellm- 
ination  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


SID  MENDLOWrrZ 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great,  personal  pleasure  I  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  a  man  recently 
honored  by  the  citizens  of  Glassport,  Pa. 
He  is  a  man  I  have  known  for  many 
years;  one  I  am  proud  to  call  a  friend  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

Sid  Mendlowitz  was  selected  by  the 
Glassport  Lions  Club  &s  its  man  of  the 
year.  He  was  acclaimed  for  his  dedica- 
tion in  assisting  people  in  time  of  need 
without  personal  consideration,  for  his 
numerous  contributions  to  civic  pro- 
grams and  projects,  for  his  business  lead- 
ership in  the  community,  and  for  his 
many  humanitarian  deeds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  deserves  those 
accolades  more  than  Sid  Mendlowitz,  a 
quiet,  humble  individual  who  would  pre- 
fer his  acts  of  oharity  and  kindness  go 
unheralded. 

Born  in  Glassport,  Sid  worked  as  a 
youth  on  his  father's  dump  truck,  but  in 
1949  he  began  his  own  ti-ucking  business. 
Starting  with  one  truck,  he  built  the 
business  into  a  large  trucking  and  ex- 
cavating operation.  The  success  of  the 
firm  is  visible  evidence  of  Sid's  belief  in 
hard  work  as  well  as  his  business  acumen. 

But,  it  is  the  other  side  of  Sid  which 
has  endeared  him  to  so  many  people  in 
and  around  Glassport.  He  has  given  food 
to  the  needy  and  jobs  to  the  unemployed. 
He  has  contributed  financially  to  many, 
many  charitable  organizations.  Includ- 
ing the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  tlie  Boy 
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Scouts  of  America,  the  United  Fund,  Au- 
berle  Foimdation,  the  Hillel  Academy, 
and  the  Society  of  Mary,  just  to  name  a 
few. 

He  contributed  his  time  and  business 
equipment  to  dig  the  foundation  for  a 
new  wing  to  the  Samuel  Weiss  Commu- 
nity Library  and  later  provided  furniture 
for  the  new  addition.  He  has  donated  his 
firm's  trucks,  and  equipment,  to  help 
keep  volunteer  fire  companies  operable  in 
times  of  emergency. 

It  was  because  of  dced.s  such  as  these 
that  more  tlian  250  people  attended  the 
Lions  testimonial  dinner  in  Sid's  honor. 
His  wife,  Beverly,  and  their  four  children 
must  have  been  proud  of  tlie  praise  be- 
stowed on  their  husband  and  father  by 
Judge  John  P.  Hester  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas:  Frank  J.  Cibrik,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lions  Club;  Steve  Orlando, 
the  banquet  chairman,  and  Dominic  Bo- 
relli,  mayor  of  the  Glassport  community. 

Mr.  Mendlowitz  well  deserves  the  rec- 
ognition paid  him  for  his  demonstration 
of  devotion  and  loyalty  to  his  commu- 
nity. But  the  Glassport  Lions  Club  also 
should  be  commended  for  bringing  such 
a  man  and  his  accomplishments  into  the 
public  light. 


FIFTY-FIVE  PERCENT  APPROVE 
MOVE  INTO  CAMBODIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  18,  1970 

Ml-.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  in 
Iowa,  the  people  of  that  great  State  are 
soUdly  behind  the  President  as  he  goes 
about  the  tough  and.  In  some  instances, 
thankless  job  of  extricating  the  United 
States  with  honor  from  Vietnam. 

The  Iowa  poll  recently  showed  that 
55  percent  of  Iowa  approves  of  the  Presi- 
dent's move  into  Cambodia. 

I  insert  the  complete  results  of  the  poll 
into  the  Record: 

PlJTY-PlVE    PUICENT    OF    lOWANS    APPKOVE 

MovK  Into  Cambodia 

A  55  per  cent  majority  of  lowans  approves 
President  Nixon's  movement  of  troops  Into 
Cambodia,  with  35  per  cent  disapproving  and 
11  per  cent  expressing  no  opinion. 

These  views  are  shown  in  the  latest  state- 
wide Iowa  Poll,  taken  about  two  weeks  after 
the  Cambodian  action  was  announced. 

In  spite  of  the  Iowa  support  for  the  Cam- 
bodian action,  an  even  larger  majority  of 
lowans,  59  per  cent,  think  the  President  Is 
not  fully  Informing  the  public  about  Cam- 
bodia; 29  per  cent  believe  he  Is  and  12  per 
cent  give  no  opinion. 

Fewer  lowans  support  the  President  now 
than  last  fall  for  his  general  handling  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Pifty-one  per  cent  approve,  37 
per  cent  disapprove  and  12  per  cent  give  no 
opinion.  Last  November,  62  per  cent  ap- 
proved.. 25  per  cent  disapproved  and  13  per 
cent  expressed  no  opinion. 

Support  for  Nixon's  Cambodian  action 
tends  to  be  based  on  reports  of  success  of  the 
mission  to  destroy  enemy  sanctuaries  and 
end  the  war  sooner.  A  24-year-old  Grand 
Junction  housewife  comments: 

"A  week  ago  I  would  bare  disapproved,  but 
now  It  looks  like  he  was  right  In  his  decision, 
as  they  really  found  a  lot."  A  65 -year-old 
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ctistodian  reacts  with:  "II  what  he  said  was 
true — saving  lives — then  it  was  the  thing 
to  do." 

Opposition  to  Nixon's  decision  Is  based 
mostly  on  the  feeling  It  wlU  escalate  the  war 
or  that  the  United  States  should  not  be  In 
Indochina  at  aU.  This  and  other  reactions 
are  reflected  by  the  following: 

A  45-year-old  farm  housewife  from  Tipton: 
"I'm  afraid  It  will  spread  to  other  countries.'- 
Tlie  wife  of  a  Des  Moines  factory  worker: 
'We  have  enough  trouble  with  Vietnam.  We 
didn't  need  to  start  In  Cambodia. " 

Among  RepubUcans  in  the  poll,  66  per  cent 
•npprove,  24  per  cent  disapprove  and  10  per 
cent  have  no  opinion.  Among  Democrats,  45 
per  cent  approve.  44  per  cent  disapprove  and 
1 1  per  cent  express  no  opinion.  Independents 
divide  53  per  cent  approval,  35  per  cent  dis- 
rpproval  and  12  per  cent  no  opinion. 

lowans  were  asked  the  following  questions: 

'Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  President 
^'iron's  decision  to  send  U.S.  troops  into 
Cribcdia?" 

tin  percent! 
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Total 


Men 


Women 


Approve.     - 
r>0  opinion.. 


34 

II 


60 

49 

32 

36 

8 

IS 

Those  approving  gave  the  following 
reasons : 

Percent 

Destroys  sanctuaries,  supplies 38 

Overdue,  necessary  action 23 

End  war  sooner 20 

Support  President 13 

Protect  U.S.  troops 5 

Stop  Communism 3 

Miscellaneous    2 

No    opinion S 

Those  disapproving  gave  the  following 
rcasoiu : 

Percent 

Shouldn't  be  in  Vietnam 28 

Escalating   war 27 

Vietnam  enough,  shouldn't  risk  more..  13 

Causing  domestic  unrest 6 

Should  consult  Congress 6 

Don't  like  Nixon 5 

Mission  won't  help 5 

Miscellaneous    4 

No  opinion 6 

(Above  tables  add  to  more  than  100  per- 
cent because  some  gave  more  than  one 
reason.) 

"Do  you  think  -Nixon's  decision  to  send 
U.S.  troops  Into  Cambodia  is  likely  to  length- 
en the  Vietnam  war,  shorten  the  war,  or  won't 
it  nmke  any  difference?" 

Pn  percent] 


Total 


Mm 


Womtn 


Lengthen  rntr.. 

20 

I» 

22 

Shorten  w»f 

41 

4S 

37 

No  difference... 

36 

27 

25 

No  opinion 

13 

10 

It 

"Do  you  feel  thmt  the  Nixon  Administration 
is  fully  informing  the  American  public  about 
V.S.  involvement  tn  Cambodia?" 

Pn  porttnlj 


Total 

Man 

Woman 

Yei 

No..... 

No  opinion..... 

29 

59 

12 

,        2S 

61 

8 

30 
SS 
IS 

"Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way 
the  Nixon  Administration  is  handling  the 
war  In  Vietnam?" 


pn  percent) 


Total 


Worms 


Approve 

Disapprove. 
No  opinio*.. 


51 
37 
12 


51 

37 
9 


48 

37 

15 


MORE    RESPONSES    FROM    GOVER- 
NORS ON  CLEAN  WATER  NEEDS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    XICHICAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
5,  1970,  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  resiwnses  I  had  received  as 
of  that  date  from  some  30  Governors  to 
my  request  for  information  on  the  needs 
of  the  various  States  for  Federal  assist- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1970. 

Since  that  time  I  have  received  several 
additional  responses.  For  the  informatian 
of  my  colleagues.  I  include  these  addi- 
tional responses  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks: 

St  ATI  o»  'FuMia.K. 

May  8,  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dincell, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congrxssman  Dtkcell:  Thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  of  allowing  me  to  com- 
ment upon  Florida's  crucial  needs  In  the 
field  of  water  pollution  control  funding. 
Florida's  major  problem  In  this  field  rests 
with  the  domestic  sewage  plant.  A  sizeable 
part  of  this  problem  has  been  with  the  lack 
of  federal  funding  for  this  construction. 

Florida's  needs  in  prorlding  its  residents 
with  adequate  sewage  collection,  treatment 
and  dis|>osal  are  more  than  $1.8  billion  for 
secondary  treatment.  If  tertiary  treatment 
Is  required,  and  It  becomes  evident  daily  that 
this  may  be  a  requirement  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future,  these  total  costs  will  be  more 
than  $2.5  billion. 

Assuming  maximum  federal  financing,  this 
means  a  need  for  $64.2  million  for  secondary- 
treatment  and  $307.5  million  for  tertiary 
treatment  for  Florida  alone — only  from  Pub- 
lie  Law  660  funds  which,  as  you  know,  can 
be  spent  only  on  treatment  works.  An  addi- 
tional $821.4  million  would  be  required  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, again  assuming  maximum 
funding. 

Ttaeee  figures  are  taken  frtxn  a  State  of 
Florida  Departn»ent  of  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  report,  "A  Cursory  View  of 
Florida's  Waste  Treatment  Plants  and  Fu- 
ture Needs"  which  has  Just  been  completed. 
A  copy  is  enclosed  In  order  that  you  can  ob- 
tain a  better  picture  of  Plorida's  total  esti- 
mated need.  The  staff  of  the  Department 
stresses  to  me  that  the  figures  are  "mtni- 
mimis"  and  that  they  are  based  on  "today's 
costs." 

Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  this  ofBce  or 
Mr.  Vincent  Patton,  Director  of  the  Florida 
Department  of  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol If  you  need  any  further  Information. 
Sincerely, 

Clacde  R.  KntK,  Jr., 

Governor. 

STATZ  or  I&AHO, 

Boise,  Idaho,  May  13,  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dmcxix, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  CoNCBSSsacAM  Divcell:  Governor 
Samuelson  has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your 
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1)  DW 

.1  in 


<f 


1 1. 


rece  ip 


necei  sary 


PI  or 


request  regarding  the  municipal 
ment  needs  here  in  Idaho,  and 
attempting    to   solve   our   poUutl 
problems. 

The  1970  session  of  the  State 
pa:>sed  enabling  and  funding 
provide  for  State  participation  w 
eral  Government  in  a  waste  tre 
btruciion  grant  program.  This 
created   a    tremendous    amount 
I'.niong   the  municipalities   across 
and  could  be  a  major  factor  in  a 
water  quality  improvement  progra 
be    nearly   disastrous    at    this    po 
matciiing   grant    program   from   t 
Jevel  was  curtailed  or  significantly 
as  to  lessen  the  financial  assistai 
communities. 

The  Idaho  Legislature  set  up  a 
hilion    abatement    fund    which    c 
receives  money  starting  July   1 
the    State    Inheritance    Tax 
should  amount  to  an  excess  of 
dollars    each    year    for    matching 
The   Legislature    also   authorized 
Treasurer  to  sell    1.5  million   dol 
of  State  bonds.  This  is  a  one-tin 
to  assist  in  getting  the  matching 
gram  off  to  a  good  start. 
^  I  feel  certain  that  as  the  waste 
needs  become  more  apparent,  that 
Legislature  will  fund  this  progran 
sary  to  do  the  Job.  We  anticipate 
next  five  years  to  stimulate  bei 
8  million  dollars  worth  of  waste 
construction    projects.    Assuming 
State  of  Idaho  can  come  up  wit 
mately  2  million  dollars  each  yea 
mately  4  million  dollars  allocated 
eral   Government   would   be 
year  to  keep  our  abatement 
ing. 

We  feel  that  this  Federal   su 
sential  If  we  are  to  carry  out  o 
water  quality  objectives. 

Sincerely. 

Melvin  D 
Chief.    Water    Pollution    Cont 

tion.    Environmental    Inipi 

Divi:>ion. 

Iowa  State  Depabtment  or  H 
Des  Moines.  loua.  .Vaj 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman   Dincell 
of  March  12.  1970,  addressed  to 
has  been  referred  to  this  Oepartmi 
ply.  We  wish  to  apol  .gize  for  th 
reply. 

During  the  past  years  over  530 
nicipalities  have  constructed  sew 
ment  facilities.  Therefore,  with 
100 'r  municipal  treatment  the 
State  of  Iowa  for  construction  grai 
as  great  as  many  of  the  eastern 

The  State  of  Iowa  has  on  hand 
tion    grant    applications    for 
project  costs  totalling  $18.2 
fiscal  year  1970  It  Is  anticipated  t 
costs  for  future  years  will  not 
million  annually  to  cover  secon 
ment  needs  and  expansion  and 
needs  for  existing  plants. 

The  Iowa  allocation  from  the 
appropriation   for   fiscal    year    1971  f 
million  allocated  to  the  state 
returning  up  to  half  of  the  Iowa 
to  the  Federal  Treasury.  Iowa 
fore,    not   benefit   from   your 
funding  of  $1.25  billion  authorized 
year  1971  by  the  1966  Act. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that 
industrial  pollution  are  no  longer 
problem  in  the  State  of  Iowa  but 
cultural  pollution,  particularly 
and  slltation,  is  the  primary 
state  today.  Water  quality  of 
btate  and  probAbly  other 
cannot  be  improved  without  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

soil  erosion  through  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices. Funding  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
Service  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
been  reduced  which  will  delay  soil  conser- 
vation practices  dealing  with  our  state's  pri- 
mary pollution  problem.  We  would  urge  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  to  allocation 
of  the  federal  construction  grant  funds  to 
the  state  on  a  block  grant  basis  rather  than 
a  categorical  grant  basis  to  permit  the  in- 
dividual states  to  use  the  appropriated  water 
pollution  control  funds  where  there  is  the 
greatest  need.  In  the  meantime  we  urge  tliat 
there  be  adequate  funding  of  the  cost  shar- 
ing and  technical  assistance  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  reduce  pollu- 
tion by  greater  participation  in  good  soil 
conservation  practices.  Probably  more  im- 
portant than  water  pollution  is  the  saving  of 
our  soil,  our  most  valuable  natural  resource 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.   J.   SCHLIEKELMAN. 

Director,  Water  Pollution  Diiitiion. 

State  op  Minnesota. 
St.  Paul.  May  11.  1070. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washingt07i.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dincell:  This  is  in  resp>onse  to 
your  recent  letter  requesting  information  on 
the  funding  needs  for  the  water  pollution 
control  and  abet«mei]t  program  in  Minne- 
sota. 

The  funding  needs  of  this  state  continue 
to  be  greater  than  the  state's  allocation  of 
funds  even  with  the  Increase  from  S3.9  to 
$14.9  million.  To  date  approximately  $13 
million  in  grant  requests  have  been  certi- 
fied to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  for  funding  and  the  remain- 
ing $1.9  million  probably  will  be  certified 
for  funding  within  the  next  month.  This  will 
result  in  some  $3-4  million  in  grant  requests 
which  are  presently  proceeding  under  the  re- 
imbursement provisions  of  the  Federal  Act 
that  cannot  be  certified  for  funding  due  to 
the  lack  of  funds. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  amount  of  grant 
requests  for  FY71  will  be  at  least  equal  to 
and  probably  exceed  the  FY70  total  grant  re- 
quest of  $20.4  million.  Including  the  grant 
requests  which  cannot  be  funded  this  fiscal 
year,  it  Is  estimated  that  Minnesota's  fund- 
ing needs  in  FY71  wou'd  be  on  the  order  of 
$25  million.  We  anticipate  this  level  of  grant 
requests  for  the  next  2-3  fiscal  years. 

Under  the  present  allocation  method  and 
a  funding  level  of  $1  billion.  Minnesota's 
allotment  would  be  $18,684,300.  At  a  $1.25  bil- 
lion level,  it  would  be  $23.4  million.  The  lat- 
ter level  more  closely  approximates  our 
needs.  If  Minnesota  enacted  a  state  grant 
program,  the  Federal  level  of  funding  would 
have  to  be  approximately  $2  5  billion  in  or- 
der to  fund  the  anticipated  grant  requests. 
A  table  summarizing  Minnesota's  construc- 
tion needs  is  attached  for  your  use. 

However,  I  iDelieve  it  is  very  Important  to 
recognize  that  in  addition  to  tlie  construc- 
tion grants  the  supporting  grants  made  to 
the  states  for  administering  the  construc- 
tion grants  program  also  should  be  enlarged 
very  considerably.  Increased  construction 
activity  will  require  increased  effort  on  the 
state's  part  in  regard  to  plan  review,  plant 
surveillance,  and  many  other  aspects.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  state  program 
grants  for  water  pollution  control  also 
should  be  correspondingly  Increased,  at  least 
by  a  factor  of  three  to  four  times  greater 
than  current  levels. 

Tour  effort  In  securing  at  least  full  fund- 
ing of  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  for 
FY71  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  If  you  have 
any  ftirther  questions,  or  tf  we  can  be  of 
further  assistance  please  let  lu  know. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  LeVandbx. 


June  19,  1970 


fiOCRAL   WATER   POLLUTION   CONTROL   ACT   ESTIMATED 
(ISCAL    YEAR    '971    FUNDING    NEEDS-APR.    10.    1970 


Fiscal  >ear  and 
le.el  of  lunding 

Fiwal  year  1970, 
S80U.000.000. 
No  Slate  grant 
proeiam' 
Fiscal  year  1971. 
$1,000,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1971, 
Jl, 250.000. 000 
Slate  grant  progratn 
Fiscal  year  1971. 
J1,000,000.00<J 
Fi4c.ll  year  1971. 
Jl  250,000,000. 


Grant 

Grant         requests 

Mjiinesola's     requests      not  lunded 

allocation  (millions)        (millions) 


514.928.100  J20  4 


18. 684. 300 
23. 400. 000 

18.684.300 
2i.  400,  COO 


25.0 
25.0 

45.0 
45.0 


IJ5.4 

6.3 
1.6 

26.3 
21.6 


'At  this  time  approkimately  "3.000.000  in  grant  requrfts  are 
now  proceedmg  under  the  leimbur-.ement  provision-  ot  Ihe 
Fedeiai  Act 

Si  A  IE  OF  Nebraska, 
Lincoln.  May  l.n.  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dincei.l. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Concressma.n:  Your  letter  of  March 
12.  1970  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Nebraska  Water  Pollution  Control  Council, 
Mr.  T.  A.  Fllipi.  Mr.  Filipi  informed  me  that 
it  took  considerable  effort  to  gather  mate- 
rials for  a  five-year  plan,  therefore  we  apolo- 
gize for  this  delay. 

It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  »45.- 
000,000  worth  of  construction  will  be  needed 
to  maintain  and  improve  our  waste  water 
treatment  facilities  within  the  next  five 
years.  This  is  broken  down  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year: 


1971... 

1972 

1973 

1974... 
1975 


$15.  000.  000 
8.  000.  000 

5,  000,  000 
11,000,000 

6,  000.  000 


Total 45,000.000 

Of  this  amotint.  we  arc  of  course  assum- 
ing that  at  least  33  per  cent  will  be  allocated 
from  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Program.  Should  the  next  legislature  provide 
funds  for  matching  purposes,  then  the  fed- 
eral portion  would  be  55  per  cent  of  the 
amount. 

The  citizens  of  Nebraska  are  cognizant  of 
the  need  for  maintaining  their  environment 
and  enhancing  wherever  possible.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  sure  that  monies  will  be  needed 
continuou.sly  and  inasmuch  as  enhancement 
is  a  part  of  all  of  our  programs,  I  see  no 
way  that  effort  can  be  released  in  urging 
municipalities,  industries,  and  the  individual 
for  Improving  our  environment  by  proper 
control  of  land  pollution,  water  pollution, 
and  air  pollution. 
Sincerely, 

NORBERT    T.    TiEMANN. 

State  of  New  Jersey  Department 
OF  Environmental  Protection. 

June  5.  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dincell, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Your  letter 
of  12  March  1970  to  Governor  William  T.  Ca- 
hill  has  been  referred  here  for  response.  It 
asks  for  information  about  New  Jersey's 
requirement  of  Federal  funds  for  sewage 
treatment  plant  construction  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

The  aggregate  estimated  costs  of  New  Jer- 
sey sewerage  projects  on  which  it  is  expected 
that  construction  permits  will  be  issued  by 
30  June  1971  Is  $441  million. 

These  estimates  are  based  on  1970  dollars. 


*l< 
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Experience  Indicates  that  actual  costs  run 
higher  than  original  engineers  cost  esti- 
mates. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  voted  a  bond 
issue  m  November  1969  making  25';  State 
Granu  available  starting  writh  fiscal  year 
1968  projects  and  forward  from  there. 

Under  the  reimbursablllty  provision  of 
U.S.  Public  Law  660.  as  amended,  the  amount 
of  Federal  monies  required  to  bring  projects 
given  grants  for  fiscal  years  1968,  1969  and 
1970  up  to  their  maximum  eligibility  of  50 
or  55  percent  Is  about  25  million  dollars. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  having  the 
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full  allotment  of  $1.25  billion  appropriated 
for  1971. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  J.  Sullivan, 

Commissioner. 

State  or  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations, 

Providence.  May  26,  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Please  excuse 
my  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  concern- 
ing funding  needs  for  water  pollution  control 
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and  abatement  programs  here  In  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  our  municipal  listings  «f 
eligible  projects  for  Federal  construction  as- 
sistance for  both  one  and  five  year  projec- 
tions. 

If  there  Is  any  way  In  which  you  believe  I 
might  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  Licht. 

Governor. 


MUNICIPAL  LISTING  (l-YEAR  LIST)  (PLAN  SECTION  4.4.2)-JUNE  1969,  ROHDE  ISLAND 


Point  .  .     ,. 

ratings       Name  ol  municipality 


Location  ol  fxllity 


River  basin 
(a) 


Receiving  stream 
(b) 


Longitudelati- 

tude  or  county 

(c) 


N 
S3 


48 
48 


BVSDC  Mosh.  Int Moshassuck 

Warren  Narraganselt  Bay. 

Westerly  Pawcatuck  

BVSOC  C'uifib"  lilt Blickstone 

Warwick  Pawtuxet  . 

BVSDC  fr.' plant Narragaiisett  Bay. 

NarragansettSouth  Kingstown. . .     Atlantic  Ocean. . . 
West  Warwick Pawtuxet. 


Moshassuck Providence . 

Warren  River .  Bristol 

Pawcatuck    Washington. 

Blackstone --  Providence.. 

Pawtuxet Kent 

Seekonk Providence. 

Atlantic  Ocean Washington. 

Pawtuxet Kent 


TypeoJ 

Est 

mated 

Population 

water  poll 

total 

served 

cont lac 

cost 

(thousands) 

required 

(thou 

sands) 

12.0 

Interceptor... 

682 

7.5 

do 

550 

8.0 

do 

880 

60.0 

do 

3,/00 

2.0 

do 

525 

178.0 

Secondary — 

8.250 

30.0 

do 

5,780 

25.0 

do 

3.6UU 

State 

contributions 

to  total 

cost 

(thousands) 


Conform,  w/reg  pi. 


Yes 


No 
com- 
mission 


No 
plan 


170 
137 
220 
925 
131 
2,063 
1,44S 
900 


X 
X 


MUNICIPAL  LISTING  (5-YEAR  LIST)  (PLAN  SECTION  4.4  3>-JUNE  1969-RHODE  ISLAND 
(Period  covered  from  1970  to  1973] 


Location  of  facility 


Name  ol  municipality         River  basin 


Receiving  stream 


Longlatitude 
or  county 


Population 

served 

(thousands) 


Type  ol  water 

poll  cont  tac 

required 


Lincoln 

Burrillville 

Coventry 

Smith  field 

Barrington 

East  Providence 

Jamestown 

Bristol 

North  Kingston 

Tiverton 

East  Greenwich 

Woonsocket 


Blackstone 

do 

Pawtuxet 

Woonasquatucket.. 

Narr.  Bay 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Blackstone  River. . 


Blackstone 

Branch 

Pawtuxet 

Woonasquatucket. 

Prov.  River 

do 

Narr.  Bay 

.  Bristol  Harbor 

,  Narr.  Bay 

.  Sakonnet  River... 

.  Hunts  River 

.  Blackstone  River. 


Providence... 
do 

Kent... 

Providence... 

Bristol 

providence... 

Newport 

Bristol 

Washington... 

Newport 

Kent 

.  Providence... 


6.0 

8.0 
35.0 
23.0 
25.0 
49.0 

2.5 
13.0 
10.0 
10.0 

2. 


45.0 


Interceptors 

Secondary 

do 

do 

Interceptors 

Secondary 

Primary 

do 

do 

Secondary 

Interceptors 

Secondary 


Conformity 

with 

Estimated 
total  cost 

Estimated 

Date 

initiation  ol 

regional  plan 

No  Reg 

(thousands) 

construction 

Yes 

Pl«« 

3,220 

1971 

X 

2,t75 

1972 

X 

4,  on 

1972 

X 

4,800 

1972 

X 

1.S0O 

1972 

X 

3,000 

1972 

X 

500 

1972 

X 

400 

1972 

X 

2.000 

1972 

X 

2.000 

1972 

X 

1.650 

1971 

X 

4,800 

1971 
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The   State  of  Texas, 

June  9,  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  ot  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Dincell  :  I  am  pleased 
to  respond  for  the  State  of  Texas  on  antici- 
pated needs  In  regard  to  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

There  are  over  126  cities,  river  authorities, 
towns,  and  water  districts  in  Texas  that  could 
apply  for  federal  waste  treatment  construc- 
tion grants  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  These 
projects  would  be  to  upgrade  the  wastewater 
handling  facilities  to  meet  State  require- 
ments. 

Approximately  100  of  these  political  ju- 
risdictions are  in  the  population  grouping  of 
less  than  10,000  people.  The  cost  of  these 
Improvements  would  probably  range  from 
$125,000  to  $180,000  per  installation.  There- 
fore, the  minimum-maximum  total  cost 
range  for  this  group  would  be  $12.5  to  $18.0 
million. 

There  are  nearly  20  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion grouping  of  10,000  to  20.000  people.  The 
estimated  cost  for  facilities  In  these  cities  is 
$400,000  to  $500,000  per  installation.  Thus, 
this  grouping  would  result  In  a  minimum- 
maximum  cost  of  $8  to  $10  million. 

There  are  some  8  to  12  cities  and  river 
authorities  serving  populations  in  excess  of 
20.000  people.  These  entitles  will  need  In- 
stallations ranging  in  cost  from  $1  to  $8  mil- 
lion and  thus  resulting  In  an  estimated  mln- 
imum-maxlmimi  cost  of  $15  to  $20  million. 
In  addition,  experience  Indicates  that  ap- 
proximately 18'";  to  2Kr  of  the  construction 
costs  is  attributed  to  interceptor  line  co»- 


struction  for  large  cities  and  river  authori- 
ties expanding  their  systems  to  areas  with- 
in their  treatment  responsibiUy.  These  proj- 
ects are  not  usually  programmed  by  con- 
struction until  coordination  between  munici- 
palities has  been  completed. 

However,  this  type  of  work,  not  yet  sched- 
uled would  result  In  an  estimated  minimum- 
maximum  cost  of  $6  to  $10  million. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  potential 
wastewater  handling  facilities  In  Texas  for 
fiscal  year  1971  thus  ranges  from  a  minimum 
of  approximately  $42  to  $60  million.  This 
amount  can  be  anticipated  to  increase  by 
20'  t  to  30':;  due  to  the  State's  aggressive  en- 
forcement of  pollution  control  measures 
which  my  Administration  is  committed  to 
continue. 

In  summary,  the  estimated  funding  needs 
of  the  State  of  Texas  for  wastewater  treat- 
ment and  pollution  abatement  will  be  $70 
to  $75  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  Congressional  efforts  to  secure  full  fund- 
ing for  Public  Law  89-753. 
Sincerely, 

Pkeston  Smith, 

Governor. 


Commonwealth  op  Vikginia, 

Richmond,  May  19,  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingexl  :  In  accordance 
with  your  request  to  Governor  Holton,  I  am 
happy  to  provide  you  vrith  information  on 
the  funding  needs  of  the  water  pollution 
control  and  abatement  program  In  'Virginia. 
You  will  find  enclosed  a  ta'ole  of  grant  ap- 
plications received  by  the  State  from  the 
localities  and  the  grants  which  ttxe  State 
has  awarded  over  the  past  eight  years,  based 
on  a  grant  of  30%  or  33":'c  only. 

This  year  the  General  Assembly  has  ap- 
propriated $7.8  million  in  State  grant  match- 
ing money  which  will  reduce  the  local  share 
frc«n  67  ^'c  or  70%  to  20%  or  25%.  There  are 
no  final  figures  at  present  on  the  grant  ap- 
plications which  will  be  submitted,  but  It  is 
projected  that  these  grant  requests  for  each 
of  the  next  two  years  will  approximate  some 
$30  million  for  some  100  projects. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  is  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely. 

John  Ritchie,  Jr., 
Executive  Assistant. 


GRANT  APPLICATIONS  PROCESSED  OVER  THE  PAST  8  YEARS  IN  VIRGINIA 


Year 

Number  of 

grant 

nqueste 

Total  cost 

of  proposed 

proiects 

Grants 

requested 

on  eligible 

portions 

Number  o> 

proiecte 

approved 

Amount 

grant 

money 

available 

1962^3         

45 

$33. 000. 000 
33,000,000 
30, 000. 000 
30. 000. 000 
54. 000. 003 
54. 000. 000 
74.000.000 
68.000.000 

J5, 224. 390 

7,584,260 

6,  302, 704 

5.937.694 

11.965,835 

12,315.756 

18,946.889 

20.195.417 

18 
14 
16 
21 
13 
16 
33 
75 

31,852.920 

1963  64                    

52 

1.846.755 

1961  65      

49 

2.050,150 

196566           

46 

3,100,000 

1966  67             

66 

4, 150, 600 

1967-68 

56 

4. 278, 100 

1963  59             

75 

4,448,400 

1%9  70            

87 

17. 302. 800 
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HON.  LAURENCE  J.  B 


OF    UTAH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday.  June  18 


REPRESEl  TATIVES 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah, 
when  most  people  think  of 
they  visualize  our  great 
and  perhaps  recall  an  endang 
of  fish  or  wildlife.  Conserva' 
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Mining   and   Conserva  tion 


(By  Charles  B.  Wunp 

For  somewhat  more  than  20 
been  active  In  tbc  study  of  the 
dustrlal   and   municipal    dlschirg 
aquatic  lite  ol  lakes  and   rlvej-s 
own  work  during  this  time,  as 
elation  with  other  pollution  bidloglsts 
continuing  review  of  the  liter  iture 
become  acquainted  with  the  n  u 
environmental   problems.   This 
resulted  In  my  being  asked  to 
or  three  national  Judges  for  tli » 
two  National  Gold  Medal   Aw  irds 
standing    achievement   by    Intrust 
fight  against  water  pollution. 

So  often  Industry  Is  In  thej  position  de 
scribed  by  Shakespeare:  "The  evil  men  do 
lives  after  them,  the  good  U  oft  interred 
with  their  bones."  One  rarely  hears  about 
the  real  achievements  of  ani  industry  as 
they  relate  to  conservation 

ICTKIKC     COMPANY     CASNED    TlXSf    COLD     MEDAL 
AWARD 


div  slon 
ha  ve 


The    National    Cold    Medal    Awards,    first 
given  In   1968.  are  sponsored    jy  the  Sports 
Foundation.  Inc.  Significantly    the  first  an 
nual   Gold  Medal   Award  for    :he   best   pro- 
gram In  one  plant  went  to  a  mining  com- 
pany. Receiving  the  award  was 
of  Climax  Molybdenum  Co.  -"  " 
lean   Metal  Climax.  Inc.   I 
this  company's  name 
headlines    of   the   nation    for 
achievement.  Had  the  company 
fish,  we  would  have  heard  it 
the  rooftops. 

Total  entries  In  the 
Gold  Medal  Awards  In  1968 
200.   Initial  screening  reduce( 
Of  these,  three  were  entries 
mining.  The  obvious 
mining   Industry   represents 
our  total  national  Industry 
work  m  the  field  of  env' 


comp«  titi 
we  re 


CONSERVATION     MEANS 
ENVIRONMENTAL 


Environmental  control  Is  a 
pollution  conuol  as  it  relate ; 
activities.  It  is  a  component 
vation.  My  experience  has 
taoRt  persons  think  of  conservbt 
ualize  our  great  national  parl^ 
they  will  recall  some  endang  'red 
bird  or  fish,  and  perhaps  the; 
their  nearest  state  park 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

view.  Of  particular  annoyance  are  those  ad- 
vocates of  what  I  call  narrow  conservation 
who  can  think  only  of  fish. 

Conservation  does  Include  consideration  of 
these  Items,  but,  more  importantly.  It  also 
includes  recognition  of  the  fact  that  man  is 
a  proper  part  of  the  environment.  In  effect, 
man  has  as  much  right  to  live  on  the  sur- 
f.ice  of  the  earth  as  does  the  whooping  crane 
or  pygmy  rhinoceros.  There  are  those  who 
woiUd  disagree  with  me.  The  total  environ- 
ment, and  all  the  material  substances  of  the 
earth,  must  be  used  by  all  species.  Further, 
by  the  very  act  of  being  alive  we  are  alterln? 
the  environment  to  some  extent.  Individually 
our  personal  w.istcs  can  be  con.'^ldercd  pol- 
lution. 

Substances  with  biological  origins  ore  con- 
sidered to  be  renewable  natural  resources.  If 
a  suitable  environment  is  maintained,  re- 
production will  replace  tlie  lUlllzed  material. 
This  Is  most  evident  in  field  crops,  but  it 
is  also  obviously  the  case  for  fish  and  game. 
Man  also  belongs  In  this  category.  The  Chi- 
nese recognize  this  when  ihey  claim  they 
can  expend   millions  of   men   in  war. 

Non-biological  substances  are  commonly 
considered  non-renewable.  A  pocket  of  ore 
taken  from  a  deposit  Is  not  going  to  be  re- 
placed by  self-generation.  In  time  such  ma- 
terials are  locally  exhausted.  However,  these 
materials  have  not  been  destroyed.  They 
have  been  distributed.  The  concern  of  con- 
servationists does  not  usually  rest  In  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  ore  body  but  In  the  local 
environmental  alteration  associated  with 
the  removal  of  ore. 

Th«  mining  Industry  does  produce  local 
environmental  alterations,  and  mining  has 
had  a  terrific  Impact  on  many  geographic 
areas  of  the  nation.  This  Is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  surface  mining.  In  the  United 
States,  three  million  acres  have  been  affected 
by  surface  mining  activity.  Of  these  only  a 
Utile  over  one-third  have  been  reclaimed 
by  reshaping  the  surface  and  replacing  the 
vegetative  cover.  The  1.2  million  acres  that 
have  been  reclaimed  have  made  a  spectacu- 
lar contribution  to  environmental  improve- 
ment. Many  of  these  acres  are  productive 
pasture,  or  yielding  forest  crops,  or  providing 
excellent  fishing,  etc.  Such  faoe-UfUng  oper- 
ations on  the  land  is  a  real  contribution  to 
conservation.  In  effect,  a  natural  resource 
that  bad  been  discovered  was  exploited.  Dur- 
ing and  after  exploitation  environmental 
control  was  exerted  to  restore  a  balanced 
ecological  community.  This  resulted  in  bene- 
fits for  future  generations.  This  Is  conserva- 
tion! 

FOtra  MAJOR  AREAS  OF  INJURT  TO  ENVIRONMENT 
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problems  may  be  Intimately  Interrelated  at  a 
given  site.  The  effect  of  mining  on  these 
envltoiunental  mechanisms  can  perlst  after 
e.xploltatlon  Is  concluded. 

ECONOMICS     MUST     BE     INCLUDED     IN     CONCEPTS 
OF    CONSERVATION 

It  has  been  the  imeontrolled,  long-term, 
persistent  environmental  degradation  as- 
sociated with  disturbed  land  surface  that  has 
most  deeply  stirred  the  nation.  For  example, 
people  who  never  even  think  of  potential 
toxic  effects  will  ri!;e  up  In  arms  over  tlie 
sheer  ugliness  of  a  butchered  landscape.  I  t!o 
myself;  It  Is  logical  to  expect  others  to  do 
the  same. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  environment  lea;U 
to  the  Investigation  of  environmental  cflcc'.-i 
stemming  from  some  recognized  source.  The 
properly  anticipated  result  of  such  Investi- 
gations should  be  environmental  Improve- 
ment and  control.  These  actions  should  lead 
to  the  enhancement  of  the  environment  to 
mans  advantage.  The  advantage  may  be 
something  that  Is  as  nebulous  as  esthetic 
attractiveness  or  as  real  as  restored  fishing. 

Physical  environmental  control  Is  a  facei 
of  conservation  that  can  do  much  to  enhance 
the  world  we  live  In.  At  the  same  time,  such 
activities  need  not  injure  economic  growth. 
Unhappily,  much  of  the  adverse  publicity 
about  our  environment  Is  based  on  puerile 
emotionalism  and  falls  to  recognize  that  a 
multiplicity  of  factors.  Including  economics. 
are  a  part  of  our  environment.  Tlie  reality  of 
economics  as  a  part  of  the  world  we  inhabit 
must  be  Included  In  the  broadest  concepts  of 
conservation.  Economic  pressure  on  man  is 
as  great  as  predator  pressure  on  rabbits  1  am 
sure. 

PENNSYLVANIA      LEGISLATION      AIMED      AT      ACID 
MINE    WATER    CONTROL 

I  would  like  to  Illustrate  some  of  my  pre- 
ceding comments  by  reference  to  coal  mining 
in  Pennsylvania.  Many  years  ago  the  steel 
Industry  began  developing  In  the  Pittsburgh 
area.  At  the  time,  that  industry  apparently 
chose  a  geographic  location  based  on  eco- 
nomic factors.  The  industry  could  have 
located  at  the  ore  deposits  and  transported 
fuel.  Instead,  the  Industry  decided  to  locate 
at  the  fuel  deposits  and  transport  ore.  In 
those  earlier  days,  no  one  recognized  the  de- 
bilitating effect  of  environmental  degrada- 
tion on  public  health  or  the  limitations  of  a 
one-Industry  economy.  And  even  if  someone 
would  have  had  the  temerity  to  raise  the 
Issues,  no  one  could  have  effectively  resisted 
the  men  who  ran  their  own  railroads. 

However,  time  passed.  Today  the  body 
politic  Is  well  aware  of  environmental  prob- 
lems. Thus,  in   1965,  the  Conunonwealth  of 
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The  act  of  discovering  a  mineral  resource  ,^,_.^       .  .^       _.       , 

:he  Urad  mine  ^^  ^^^^^  ^t  complex,  but  It  has  little     Pennsylvania  held  hearUigs  on  the  effects  cf 

of  Amer-  '  ^^^  environment.  Impact  begins     acid   mine   water   discharge   on   the   surface 

With  exploitation.  During  mining  operations, 
there  is  the  potential  of  injuring  an  environ- 
ment by  four  major  mechanisms.  Not  all  of 
these  are  present  for  all  mines,  and  none  are 
unique  to  mining. 

The  first  of  these  Is  erosion,  which  can 
transport  overburden  into  streams  and  lakes 
and  physically  destroy  them.  Denuded  sur- 
faces are  particularly  vulnerable  to  erosion, 
but  It  can  be  controlled.  The  second  Is  the 
rejection  or  diversion  of  unwanted  water. 
This  can  Increase  runoff  and  erosion  from  an 
area.  One  advantage  of  continuous  dewater- 
Ing  in  the  region  of  headwater  streams  is  the 
MdRE  THAN  Stabilization  of  stream  flow,  but  you  rarely 

conJtrol  hear  about  this.  The  third  Item  is  the  toxic 

effect  associated  with  many  materials.  Toxi- 
cants may  occur  In  water  or  solids  and  can  be 
a  real  problem.  This  Is  especially  aggravated 
with  certain  metals  and  acid  water  dis- 
charges. The  fourth  item  Is  the  disposal  of 
overburden  and  tailings.  Tailings  can  be 
unsightly  and  we  must  recognize  that 
esthetic  attracUvenesa  la  a  part  of  conserva- 
tion. Obviously,  all  four  of  these  potential 
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waters  of  the  state.  This  resulted  In  new 
legislation  designed  to  control  the  discharge 
of  such  acid  mine  waters.  This  was  considered 
ipso  facto,  to  be  good  conservation  because 
It  would  lead  to  stream  Improvement.  Never- 
theless, I  have  some  reservations  about  this. 

In  the  overall  picture  of  conservation,  this 
law  apparently  was  designed  to  consider  only 
the  aquatic  life  in  affected  surface  waters 
of  the  state.  Little  or  no  attention  was  ghen, 
for  example,  to  the  disposal  of  those  solids 
that  Inevitably  result  from  neutralization 
techniques.  And.  of  course,  economic  con- 
siderations were  anathema.  Anyone  who  had 
an  interest  In  the  industry  and  mentioned 
dollars  was  simply   categorized  as  greedy. 

I  had  occasion  to  give  testimony  at  some 
of  the  hearings  held  at  the  time.  In  my 
testimony.  I  pointed  out  that  Pennsylvania 
has  more  streams  than  any  other  state  in 
the  nation  and  that  4400  of  these  are  large 
enough  to  be  specifically  named.  The  state's 
streams  extend  for  approximately  50,000 
miles.  Bear  in  mind  that  under  the  best  of 
conditions  they  »re  not  all  equally  suitable 
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for  aquatic  life.  In  1964  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  recognized  2906  miles  of 
s'.ieams  affected  to  some  extent  by  acid  mine 
water  discharge.  I.e..  about  six  percent  of  the 
loml.  At  the  time  Pennsylvania  was  annually 
s'ucklng  8700  miles  of  streams  In  Us  fishery 
program.  This  was  the  apparent  limit  of  the 
c.)mmlsslons  resources. 

COST   OF   MINE  DRAINAGE  CONTROL   IS  ENORMOUS 

Now  consider  the  economics  of  the  situa- 
tion At  the  time  of  the  hearings,  and  when 
the  law  was  enacted,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Health  Department  estimated  that  mine 
drainage  control  would  cost  $250  million. 
Tills  would  be  an  average  cost  of  somewhat 
ovt-r  $83,000  per  mile  of  affected  stream. 

Two  years  later,  In  1967,  after  the  law  wa.^ 
e.'I'ectlve,  the  department  revised  its  esti- 
mate and  the  newer  cost.s  were  calculated  to 
be  $1  billion  for  an  Initial  four-phase,  ten- 
year  program.  This  Is  more  than  $333,000  per 
mile  of  affected  stream.  In  addition,  after  the 
Initial  Investment,  the  new  estimate  Included 
an  annual  maintenance  cost  of  $40  million. 
This  amounts  to  about  $13,000  per  mile  of 
affected  stream  In  perpetuity  if  costs  remain 
constant.  This  Is  a  frightening  economic 
burden,  and  I'm  not  sure  Pennsylvania  can 
afford  It. 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  Pennsylvania 
program  will  go  smoothly  forward.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  technology  exists  that 
will  permit  us  to  control  all  acid  discharges. 
I  must  admit,  there  may  have  been  a  quan- 
tum Jump  in  this  area  within  the  past  two 
or  three  years  that  I  failed  to  notice,  but  I 
dont  think  so.  About  half  the  Pennsylvania 
acid  waters  are  emanating  from  abandoned 
mines.  Title  to  these  rests  with  the  state,  and 
where  It  does  not  I  would  guess  that  It  will 
quickly  revert.  The  bothersome  thing  to  me 
Is  the  fact  that  the  Philadelphia  newspapers 
keep  telling  us  that  the  state  cannot  properly 
feed  our  institutionalized  aged.  If  this  is  cor- 
rect, how  can  we  afford  to  push  corks  Into 
holes  in  the  ground? 

MARGINAL     BENEFITS     GAINED     BY     LARGE 
EXPENDITURES 

But  aside  from  these  domestic  concerns, 
lei  us  assume  that  the  Peansylvanla  program 
can  and  does  go  smoothly  forward  at  the 
1967  cost  estimates  and  that  all  streams  are 
recovered.  What  has  been  gained?  There 
would  Indeed  be  biological  recovery  of  the 
affected  streams,  but  this  may  mean  little 
or  nothing  to  the  vast  majority  of  Pennsyl- 
vnnlans.  Many  anglers  who  supported  and 
fought  for  the  legislation  would  be  disap- 
pointed. The  program  simply  would  not  open 
2906  miles  to  fishing.  Many  of  these  streams 
are  on  private  property  and  not  accessible. 
Others  are  In  scenlcally  unattractive  areas 
and  would  not  be  utilized.  Some  are  much 
too  small  to  support  game  fish  or  any  sus- 
tained fishing  pressure.  And  to  top  It  off, 
stocking  may  be  well  beyond  the  resources 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Pish  Commission. 

Only  a  half  dozen  main-stem  streams  with 
public  access  would  be  recovered  for  angling. 
These  would  be  real  recreational  assets  with- 
out doubt,  but  are  they  worth  the  price?  In 
a  broad  conservation  view,  the  money  could 
probably  be  used  to  much  better  advantage 
In  any  number  of  other  conservation  proj- 
ects. We  are  a  long  way  removed  from  hav- 
ing adequate  funds  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  our  human  resources  alone. 
It  Is  obvious  that  water  quality  control 
should  have  been  undertaken  from  the  time 
coal  mining  began  in  Pennsylvania  In  1761. 
Had  this  been  done,  associated  costs  would 
have  been  incorporated  Into  the  product.  I 
fear  that  In  this  area  we  may  now  be  crying 
over  spilled  milk. 

In  general,  otir  acid  waters  are  not  worse 
than  those  naturally  occurring  where  coal 
outcrops.  We  simply  have  more  of  it.  T.  M. 
Morris    discussed   surface    coal    In    western 
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Pennsylvania  many  years  ago.  In  writing 
about  this  region  In  1803,  he  said:  "But  the 
spring  water.  Issuing  through  fissures  In  the 
hills,  which  are  only  masses  of  coal.  Is  so 
Impregnated  with  bituminous  and  sulphu- 
rous particles  as  to  be  frequently  nauseous 
to  the  taste  and  prejudicial  to  the  health." 
I  suspect  the  narrow  conservationists  be- 
lieve all  western  Pennsylvania  waters  should 
support  fish.  I  would  point  out  that  this  is 
unnatural.  I  doubt  that  the  fight  against 
acid  mine  discharge  water  in  Pennsylvania 
can  ever  be  completely  succes.sful.  but  It  has 
been  a  good,  albeit  expensive,  lesson. 

ENVIRONMENTAL   CONTROL   SHOULD   START   WITH 
MINE    DEVELOPMENT 

The  lesson  we  have  learned  after  two  cen- 
turies of  coal  mining  Is  to  provide  for  envi- 
ronmental control  in  the  development  of 
mining  properties.  The  first  scoop  of  over- 
burden removed  for  the  opening  of  any  mine 
Is  the  first  step  toward  environmental  altera- 
tion. This  need  not  be,  and  should  not  be.  a 
step  toward  environmental  degradation. 
Modern  mine  development  reflects  this. 
Climax  Molybdenum  mentioned  earlier  ex- 
emplifies this.  This  company  kept  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  the  Colorado  Game,  Fish 
and  Parks  Department  advised  of  their  ac- 
tions. All  developmental  and  mining  activi- 
ties were  carefully  designed  to  avoid  pollu- 
tion of  existing  water  courses.  Not  only  was 
stream  pollution  avoided,  but  a  new  recrea- 
tion area  was  developed.  No  better  public 
relations   program   could   be   designed. 

This  type  of  forward  thinking  appears  to 
characterize  all  responsible  mining  compa- 
nies. Thus,  at  the  new  Rowland  mine  of 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  at  Beckley,  W.  Va. 
(which  will  employ  stripping,  auguring,  and 
continuous  miners)  all  water  used  in  wash- 
ing Is  expected  to  be  recirculated  through 
settling  Impoundments.  No  water  discharge 
into  adjacent  streams  Is  expected. 

Another  example  of  forward  thinking  is 
the  Missouri  Lead  Operating  Co.  at  Boss,  Mo. 
This  company  began  ecological  studies  of  the 
environment  In  1965.  long  before  actual  min- 
ing operations  began.  This  company  prac- 
tices regular  ecological  monitoring  to  assure 
Itself  and  the  state  that  adverse  conditions 
In  neighboring  streams  are  not  developing. 
To  date,  they  have  not.  Further,  because  of 
the  design  of  the  operation,  deleterious  ef- 
fects are  not  expected  to  occur  at  any  time. 

Although  an  extensive  list  could  be  made 
of  areas  where  mine-caused  environmental 
damage  has  occurred.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  the  list  of  controlled  operations  Is 
continuing  to  grow.  Always  there  will  be 
questions  raised  that  are  not  easily  resolved. 
For  example,  in  Minnesota,  there  has  been 
considerable  press  furor  and  citizen  discon- 
tent over  the  discharge  of  taconite  taUings 
into  Lake  Superior  from  a  location  on  the 
north  shore.  From  very  limited  observation, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  so-called  dam- 
age is  negUgble.  At  the  same  time,  others 
are  convinced  that  the  lake  Is  afflicted  with 
some  monstrous  creeping  horror  that  will 
lead  to  extinction  In  another  few  years.  I 
honestly  believe  there  is  more  emotionalism 
Involved  here  than  potential  damage.  It  will 
prove  Interesting  to  see  what  ultimate  deci- 
sions are  made  In  this  case. 

No  business  can  afford  to  put  environmen- 
tal programs  ahead  of  profit,  but  there  Is  no 
reason  why  such  programs  should  not  ac- 
company profit.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  makes 
sense  for  all  Industry  to  Indulge  pollution 
control.  It  Is  far  better  for  a  mining  company 
to  control  its  environmental  Influence  di- 
rectly. Failure  to  do  so  simply  forces  govern- 
mental agencies  to  do  It  from  tax  dollars,  and 
dollars  suffer  considerable  abrasion  In  pass- 
ing through  the  public  till.  The  Incorpora- 
tion of  pollution  control  in  mine  operation  Is 
far  cheaper  than  spending  money  on  rec- 
lamation. The  Pennsylvania  coal  mining  sit- 
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nation  clearly  demonstrates  this.  Last  but 
not  least,  there  is  no  sounder  way  to  develop 
good  public  relations. 

CONSERVATION    IS    ABSOLUTE    NEED 

Today  we  do  not  look  on  conservation  as 
an  amenity;  It  is  an  absolute  need  for  the 
survival  of  man.  We  have  long  since  passed 
the  tooth  and  nail  level  of  survival,  and  we 
must  do  more  than  drag  our  feet  when  we 
recognize  more  subtle,  but  no  less  real, 
threats.  Happily,  the  leaders  In  the  mining 
Industry  appear  to  be  well  aware  of  this.  Let 
us  hope  they  will  not  be  discouraged  by  the 
absurdities  mouthed  by  narrow  conserva- 
tionists who  cannot  see  anything  beyond  a 
six-lb  trout  In  a  stream.  The  total  environ- 
ment Is  the  real  meat  of  conservation,  and 
It  is  the  total  environment  that  will  cause 
our  extinction  or  permit  our  survival. 

After  the  Mining — Useful  Land 
(By  Darnell  M.  Whitt) 

The  science  of  strip-mine  reclamation  Is 
comparatively  new  and  still  developing. 

Yet  proof  of  achievement  In  this  field  lies 
in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  which 
are  witness  to  the  skills  of  the  soil  scientist, 
the  agronomist,  the  wildlife  specialist,  the 
land  use  planner,  and  their  associates.  For 
over  30  years  they  have  been  guiding  the 
changing  of  torn  earth  Into  useful  and  at- 
tractive pockets  of  countryside. 

An  equally  encouraging  word  reflects  the 
interest  of  the  mining  Industry  In  responding 
to  the  growing  national  concern  over  the 
quality  of  the  rural  environment. 

Two  million  acres  could  benefit  from 
reclamation. 

The  National  Surface  Mine  Study,  under 
Public  Law  89-4.  turned  up  the  information 
that  3.2  million  acres  In  this  country  had 
been  disturbed  by  surface  mining.  Of  this, 
more  than  two  million  acres  would  benefit 
from  conservation  treatment  to  restore  the 
disturbed  areas  to  productive,  stabilized,  and 
attractive  condition. 

The  remaining  acreage — a  little  over  a  mil- 
lion— needs  no  treatment.  Over  half  of  this 
was  reclaimed  or  stabilized  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  mining  Industry,  Individual  own- 
ers, or  some  unit  of  government.  Nature  her- 
self, with  processes  slow  and  methodical,  took 
care  of  the  rest,  using  her  own  adapted 
grasses,  shrubs,  and  trees. 
SOIL  conservation  service  offers  assistance 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  since  the 
1930s  has  been  dealing  with  strip-mine 
reclamation  along  with  its  regular  problems 
of  soil  erosion  and  land  use,  offers  Its  assist- 
ance to  owners  of  strip-mined  land  through 
the  nation's  3000  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts. 

The  districts,  subdivisions  of  state  govern- 
ment, have  been  carrying  on  their  own  effec- 
tive campaign  to  restore  surface-mined  lands 
to  usefulness  and  beauty.  In  the  five-year 
period  from  1960  to  1965,  more  than  5000 
land  owners  and  operators  In  500  districts 
used  SCS  technical  help,  through  the  dis- 
tricts, to  apply  conservation  to  nearly  128,000 
acres  of  surface-mined  lands  In  31  states. 

The  districts  consider  the  restoration  of 
strtp-mlned  lands  a  part  of  the  total  soil 
and  water  conservation  Job.  not  a  separate 
activity.  Many  mining  firms,  in  cooperation 
with  the  conservation  districts,  have  used 
the  help  available  to  solve  strip-mine  rec- 
lamation problems.  Individual  companies  and 
their  associations  have  reclaimed  mJiny  thou- 
sands of  surface-mined  acres. 

In  the  Appalachla  region,  reclamation  as- 
sociations have  done  reforestation  and  seed- 
ing on  more  than  74,000  acres.  From  1961  to 
1966,  phosphate  mine  operators  In  Florida 
voluntarily  restored  75  percent  of  the  acre- 
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OISrUXBEB  LAND   EXISTS   IN   ilX   STATES 

All  states  have  areas  of  lan(  I  disturbed  by 
strip  mining  and  needing  cons  a-vation  work; 
although  Hawaii,  with  300  acre^.  barely  quali- 
fies for  the  list. 

There  are  at  least  13  states 
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ing conservation  treatment  is  i|i  private  own- 
ership, most  of  it  La  small  scattered  parcels. 
Tlie  small  tracts  can  usually  t)est  be  treated 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  far|ned  area  In  a 
conserratlon  farm  plan. 

Most  at  tbe  mined  areas  art  shown  to  be 
within  five  Biiles  of  oommunltleB  of  300  or 
more  restdenta.  About  40  pertent  are  more 
than  Ave  miles  from  towns  oK  this  size. 
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CONTROl.    OF    POLLirriON     OF     MOUNTINC 
IMPORTANCE 

In  the  more  than  50  Resource  Conser\'ation 
and  Development  Projects  around  the  coun- 
try, with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  giv- 
ing technical  help,  unreclaimed  strip-mine 
areas  are  Inevitably  examined  by  local  plan- 
ning groups  for  their  potential  uses. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  national  Small  Wa- 
tershed Program  assisted  by  USDA.  Land 
treatment  gets  priority  rating  as  the  con- 
servationists seek  out  erosion  and  other  sedi- 
ment-producing sources. 

With  water  pollution  an  increasing  con- 
cern among  conservationists,  the  control  of 
pollution  from  mining  sites  is  mounting  in 
importance.  Of  sites  surveyed  by  the  national 
study,  over  half  showed  no  pollution;  23 
percent  showed  lutermiitent  pollution  and 
21   percent   showed  substantial   pollution. 

Tlie  SCS  reported  that  about  a  third  of  the 
mined  areas  needing  conservation  treatment 
should  have  some  action  to  reduce  offsiie 
water  pollution.  This  amounts  to  about  665,- 
000  acres. 

Of  streams  receiving  direct  runoff  from 
surf.'.ce-mined  areas,  nearly  a  third  of  those 
studied  contained  noticeable  quantities  of 
mijieral  precipitates.  Another  third  or  more 
showed  water  discoloration  indicating  chem- 
ical or  physical  pollution. 

Of  14.000  miles  of  stream  channels  aflected 
by  surface  mining,  about  half  had  water- 
carrying  capacity  reduced  by  sediment.  An 
additional  4,500  miles  of  channels  had  ca- 
pacity moderately  reduced  Along  2.500  miles, 
channel  capacity  was  only  slightly  affected. 

INDUSTRY   MOVING   AHEAD  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

The  surface-mining  industry  is  giving  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  restoration  of  mined 
areas  and  appears  to  be  moving  ahead  of 
regulatory  reqxilrements.  Operators  In  22 
states  have  formed  the  Mined  Land  Conser- 
vation Conference  to  promote  reclamation 
of  mined  areas.  These  efforts  appear  to  be 
producing  Impressive  results. 

Twenty  states  now  have  laws  requiring 
mining  operators  to  restore  mined  lands. 
Most  such  laws  have  been  enacted  within 
recent  years.  Reduction  of  pallution  Is  high 
among  the  objectives  of  state  laws.  The  trend 
in  regulation  is  toward  requiring  that  ar- 
rangements for  restoring  the  mined  area  be 
made  before  license  or  permit  to  mine  is 
granted. 

Opportunity  to  turn  mined  areas  into  use- 
ful, profitable  and  attractive  tracts,  blend- 
ing with  the  surrounding  countryside,  is 
claiming  the  attention  of  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  mine  operators  as  well  as  that  of  con- 
servationists and  concerned  communities. 
Experience  has  shown  that  most  surface- 
mined  areas  offer  great  potential.  This,  with 
the  development  of  new  skills  and  materials 
in  restoration  work,  can  be  expected  to  keep 
progress  at  least  on  a  level  with  today's  land 
use  demands. 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wile  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


TONY  HART  MAKES  DREAMS 
COME  TRUE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
often  turbulent  and  crisis-ridden  world 
in  which  we  Uve,  it  is  truly  an  inspira- 
tion to  meet  a  person  who  sets  an  ex- 
ample of  care  and  genuine  compassion 
for  liis  fellow  men. 

Such  a  person  is  28-year-old  Tony 
Hart,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Tony  has  been  called  a  "one-man 
Peace  Corps"  for  the  many  bUnd.  crip- 
pled, or  deformed  children  he  lias  helped 
during  the  past  9  years. 

A  full-time  employee  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Department  of  Pubhc  So- 
cial Services,  Tony  has  spent  much  of 
his  spare  time  arranging  corrective  sur- 
gery for  crippled  children,  eye  opera- 
tions for  blind  or  cross-eyed  children, 
and  plastic  surgery  for  deformed  chil- 
dren. 

He  also  has  arranged  for  such  things 
as  necessary  transportation,  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  schooling  for  the  children  he 
helps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  tell  a  little  more  of  the 
very  moving  and  inspirational  story  of 
Tony  Hart.  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  by  Pamela  Davis  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  15  ediUon  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Employee  maga- 
zine.  - 

As  the  article  states: 

The  real  story  of  Tony  Hart  Is  told  In 
the  shining  eyes  of  a  crippled  child  as  he 
takes  his  first  step,  or  In  the  tears  of  Joy 
In  a  mother's  eyes  as  her  son  walks  Into 
her  arms.  Tony  Hart  may  never  become  rich 
and  famous,  but  he  is  already  a  true  suc- 
cess— Just  ask  the  children  who  will  never 
forget  him. 

The  article  follows: 

One-Man  Pkace  Coars;    Anthont   Hart 
Maxes  Dkeams  Coice  Tkce 

-^  (By  Pamela  Davis) 

Compassion  for  his  fellow  man  is  a  quality 
Anthony  Hart  takes  seriously,  and  so  do  the 
18  blind,  crippled  or  deformed  children  he 
has  helped. 

A  clerk  in  the  Metro-East  office  of  DPSS. 
"Tony"  is  a  38-year-old  bachelor  who  saw  a 
need  and  decided  to  do  something  about  it. 

Tony's  story  began  nine  years  ago  when  he 
climbed  into  a  beat-up  Oldsmoblle  and  took 
a  trip  U)  Mexico.  While  there  he  met  Ale- 
jandro Verde  and  hU  family. 

During  the  next  year  Tony  corresponded 
with  his  new  friends  through  the  help  of  a 
friend  who  wrote  In  Spanish. 

The  following  jummer  Tony  again  visited 
the  Verdes  and  noticed  that  one  of  the  14 
children  in  tbe  family  was  dragging  himself 
around  the  dirt  floor  on  twisted,  match-stick 
legs. 

FlaST    OF   MAMT 

"I  just  couldnt  stand  It,"  says  Tony.  And 
so  7-year-old  Jose  Verde,  a  Tlctlm  of  polio, 
became  the  first  of  many  children  to  come 
In  contact  with  this  "one-man  Peace  Corps." 

After  much  effort  Tony  arranged  for  Jose 
to  enter  Orthopaedic  Hospital  to  begin  cor- 
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rectlve  surgery.  Today  Jose  can  ride  a  bike, 
has  his  own  paper  route  and  is  doing  well  in 
school. 

Over  the  years  Tony  has  arranged  correc- 
tive surgery  for  crippled  children,  eye  opera- 
tions for  blind  or  cross-eyed  children  and 
plastic  surgery  for  deformed  children.  One 
of  his  current  charges  is  a  child  who  suffered 
a  skull  fracture,  leaving  him  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  addition,  Tony  must  arrange  for  the 
neces.sary  transportation,  food,  clothing  and 
schooling  for  the  chUdren  in  his  care — some- 
times as  many  as  four  at  a  time. 

HELPING    HANDS 

"I  couldn't  do  it  without  help,"  says  Tony. 
Friends  and  fellow  workers  keep  him  sup- 
plied with  food,  clothes  and  donations  for 
the  children,  and  major  groups  such  as  the 
East  Los  Angeles  Klwanls,  Catholic  Welfare 
and    the    North    Hollywood    Congregational 


Church  have  also  made  financial  contribu- 
tions. The  needy  keep  him  supplied  with 
letters  asking  for  help. 

He  works  with  private  hospitals  such  as 
Shrlner's,  Los  Angeles  Orthopaedic,  Queen 
of  Angels  and  White  Memorial,  who  provide 
as  much  free  medical  care  as  possible.  But 
expenses  are  still  Incurred,  so  bake  sales,  art 
shows,  and  white  elephant  sales  are  common 
activities  for  Tony. 

Those  wishing  to  help  can  mail  contribu- 
tions to  the  Community  Service  Organiza- 
tion for  the  Tony  Hart  Project,  714  California 
Ave.,  Venice. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  children  them- 
selves, Tony  helped  to  raise  funds  needed 
to  build  a  school  In  Sopelote,  a  community 
near  Rosarlo,  Mexico.  The  school  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  funds  are  being  raised  to  pur- 
chase enough  livestock  for  a  class  In  Animal 
Husbandry. 


A  documentary  program,  "And  Who  Is  My 
Brother — The  Tony  Hart  Story,"  was  pro- 
duced by  NBC  Television  and  shown  on 
March  14.  It  will  be  televised  again  in  June 
on  Channel  4. 

Tony  was  named  "Man  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  Los  Angeles 
area  and  was  also  awarded  a  plaque  for  bis 
work  by  Radio  Station  KABC. 

His  story  has  been  told  in  many  local  news- 
papers and  in  the  December  issue  of  Pace 
magazine. 

But  the  real  story  of  Tony  Hart  is  told  in 
the  shining  eyes  of  a  crippled  child  as  he 
takes  his  first  step,  or  In  the  tears  of  Joy  in  a 
mother's  eyes  as  her  son  walks  Into  her  arms. 

Tony  Hart  may  never  become  rich  and 
famous,  but  he  is  already  a  true  success — 
just  ask  the  children  who  will  never  forget 
him. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplam,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lead  me  in  Thy  truth  and  teach  me: 
for  Thou  art  the  God  of  7ny  salvation: 
on  Thee  do  I  matt  all  the  day. — Psalm 
25:5. 

O  God  and  Father  of  all  men,  who 
changest  not  in  a  world  of  change,  who 
art  forever  loving,  forever  forgiving,  and 
forever  patient,  amid  the  tumult  of  these 
troubled  times  we  would  enter  the  peace 
of  Thy  presence,  receive  the  strength  of 
Thy  spirit,  and  go  forth  to  labor  with 
Thee  in  making  this  planet  a  better  place 
in  wliich  men  can  Uve  together. 

Help  us  to  build  on  earth  a  rule  of 
peace  and  good  will,  a  reign  of  human 
rights  where  there  shall  be  no  himger, 
no  discrimination,  no  lack  of  education, 
and  a  realm  where  man  can  grow  not 
only  in  body,  but  even  more  in  mind  and, 
best  of  all,  in  spirit. 

"Set  our  feet  on  lofty  places: 

Gird  our  lives  that  they  may  be 
Armored  with  all  Christ-like  graces 

In  the  fight  to  set  men  free. 
Grant  us  wisdom,  grant  us  courage. 
That  we  fail  not  man  nor  Thee." 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  Jime  18,  1970,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  17241.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1972,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJt.  14730.  An  act  to  continue  untU  the 
close  of  June  30,  1973,  the  existing  stispen- 
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sion  of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (Including 
ferruginous  ore)    and  related  products:  and 

H.R.  16739.  An  act  to  extend  for  a  period  of 
10  years  the  existing  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  maintain  of- 
fices in  the  Republic  of  the  PhUlpplnes. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  Con.  Res.  70.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  compilation  and  printing  of  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Biographical  Directory 
of  the  American  Congress  (1774-1970). 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3691.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  lower  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  for  Foreign  Service 
oCBcers  who  are  career  ministers;  and 

S.  3978.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1971. 


A  SWEET  TAX  BREAK 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  suid  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  it  was  reported  that  60,000  cases 
of  cyclamate-sweetened  diet  drink,  do- 
nated by  the  Carnation  Co.,  are  being 
shipped  to  Laos  as  a  gift. 

It  is  absolutely  absurd  to  send  a  low- 
calorie  diet  food  or  beverage  to  a  starving 
people.  It  is  ridiculous  for  the  American 
taxpayer  to  pay  through  AID  the  cost  of 
shipping  60,000  cases  of  a  product  which 
is  banned  for  use  in  America. 

This  program  is  as  insulting  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Laos  as  it  Is  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  gift  of  something  which  should 
be  thrown  away.  As  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  fear  that 
this  gift  is  designed  to  provide  a  gift- 
tax  deduction  for  the  producer  of  a  prod- 
uct declared  to  be  unfit.  It  is  a  cheap  and 
cruel  expression  of  American  generosity. 

This  is  no  small  thing.  It  could  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  multimillion-dollar 
tax  writeoff  for  the  producing  company. 


The  ^^'riteoff  could  be  worth  many  times 
the  cost  of  producing  the  harmed  cycla- 
mate  gift.  The  gift  deduction  is  based 
upon  retail  value.  The  loophole  is  big  and 
permits  producers  of  banned  and  defec- 
tive lotions,  potions,  and  drugs  to  vmload 
their  mischief  at  a  profit. 

I  am  preparing  legislation  to  prevent 
the  use  of  gift-tax  deductions  for  the  dis- 
posal of  merchandise  banned  for  sale  in 
the  United  States. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  C<Mnmittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY 
ON  CERTAIN  MANGANESE  ORES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  6049)  to  amend 
the  definition  of  "metal-bearing  ores"  in 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  shall  not  object — ^I  do  so  in  order  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  for  a  brief  explanation.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wa>'s  and  Means  the  purpose 
of  the  pending  bill  is  to  amend  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "metal-bearing  ores"  In 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  tbe  United 
States  In  order  that  imports  of  man- 
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ganese  ores  which  have  been 
sintered  will  be  classified  as 
ore  under  item  601.27  of  the  tarl|r 
ules. 

Under  present  law  only 
which  Is  crude  or  which  has  been 
trated  by  crushing,  flotation, 
or  by  other  phjrsical  or 
aration  not  involving  chemical 
considered  to  be  a  metal 
Such  manganese  ores  and 
are  dutiable  imder  item  601.2 
tariff    schedules,    and    are 
free  of  duty.  Imports  of 
which  has  been  concentrated  by 
or  sintering — generally  involvini 
cal  change — are  considered  to 
able  as  "other  metal-bearing 
under  item  603.70  of  the  tariff 
at  the  rate  of  duty  of  10 
valorem. 

Ores  of  iron,  lead,  copper, 
which  have  been  concentrated 
ing  or  sintering  are  defined  and 
able  as  "metal-bearing  ores 
6049.  which  was  introduced  by 
league  on  the  Committee  on 
Means,     the     Honorable 
ScHNEEBELi.  would  providc  for 
type  of  tariff  treatment  for 
ores  which  have  been  concent 
roasting  or  sintering  as  now  Is 
for  such   Imported   ores  of 
copper,  and  zinc. 

Favorable  reports  were 
the  interested  departments  and 
on  this  legislation,  and  the 
on  Ways  and  Means  is 
recommending  its  enactment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.   Does   this 
have  this  ore  available  now? 

Mr.   MIT.T»S.   There   Is   not 
manganese  ore  produced  In 
States  to  take  care  of  anythinj 
needs.  The  maximum,  in  WorU 
was  about  10  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  we  not 
stantial  amount  from  the 
stockpile  recently? 

Mr.  MnJ»S.  Not  maganese 
as  we  were  advised  by  the 
Mr.  GROSS.  Not  manganese 
Mr.  MILLS.  No.  so  far  as  I 
but  even  if  such  was  the  case 
see  that  It  is  related  to  om- 
this  bill  since  our  production 
small  percent  of  our 
Mr.     BYRNES     of 
Speaker.  I  might  say  to  the 
that,  as  I  understand  it.  abo^t 
cent  of  the  manganese  ore  is 
as  a  new  supply  each  year, 
very  definitely  deficient  in  it. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Very  definitely 
Mr.     BYRNES     of 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
objection. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  H. 
bill  to  redefine,  in  the  U.S. 
liles,  manganese  ores  which 
concentrated  by  roasting  or 

Essentially,  the  bill  would  . 
same  tariff  treatment  for  these 
are  now  provided  for  roasted 
ores  of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and 
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Roasted  or  sintered  managanese  ores 
now  are  classified  under  item  603.70  of 
the  tariff  schedules,  as  "other  metal- 
bearing  materials."  The  bill  would  re- 
classify them  under  item  601.27  as  "met- 
al-bearing ores." 

Tliis  would  make  them  subject  to  a 
lower  duty,  but  duties  on  imports  of 
manganese  ore  are  under  temporary  sus- 
pension. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  im- 
ports of  manganese  ore  account  for  some 
95  percent  of  total  new  supply  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  roasted  or  sin- 
tered ore  shipments  are  very  slight.  De- 
posits of  manganese  ore  which  requires 
roasting  or  sintering  are  being  developed 
in  Mexico,  the  committee  was  told,  and 
these  deposits  account  for  the  current 
concern  over  the  dutiable  status  of  this 
item. 

No  objection  to  the  bill  was  registered 
before  tlae  committee,  which  unani- 
mously approved  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

H.R.  6049 
Be  it  en<icted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  head- 
note  2(a)  of  part  1  of  schedule  6  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  be  amended 
by  Inserting  between  "copper."  and  "zinc 
concentrates.  •  the  following;  "manganese." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  alter  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  headnote  2(a)  of  part  1  of  schedule 
6  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "manganese."  after  'copper.'."' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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EXEMPTING        SHRIMP        VESSELS 
FROM  CERTAIN  IMPORT  DUTIES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16745)  to  exempt 
shrimp  vessels  from  the  duty  imposed  on 
repairs  made  to.  and  repair  parts  and 
equipment  purchased  for,  U.S.  vessels  in 
foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meaixs. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  SiJeak- 
er,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
shall  not  object.  I  do  so  in  order  to  >ield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  a  brief 
explanation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  gelding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  is  to  exempt  U.S. 
vessels  primarily  used  for  the  catching  of 
shrimp  from  the  50-percent  ad  valorem 
duty  imposed  on  repairs  made  to,  and 
equipment  puixhased  for,  such  vessels  in 
foreign  countries. 

Under  present  law,  a  vessel  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  the  foreign  or  coast- 
ing trade,  or  a  vessel  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed in  such  trade,  is  required  to  pay 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  percent  on  the 
cost  of  repairs  made  to.  and  equipment 
purchased  for,  such  vessels  in  a  foreign 
country.  Vessels  licensed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  the  fisheries  may 
not  engage  in  foreign  or  coasting  trade. 
However,  if  during  a  fishing  voyage  a  ves- 
sel intends  to  touch  and  trade  in  a  for- 
eign port,  it  is  required  that  a  permit  to 
toucli  and  trade  be  obtained  prior  to  de- 
parture of  the  vessel.  Under  such  cir- 
ciunstances.  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  considers  that  such  a  vessel  is 
docimiented  to  engage  in  foreign  trade 
within  the  meaning  of  the  above-de- 
scribed provisions  of  law  during  the  par- 
ticular voyage. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  advised  that  the  imposition  of  the 
50-percent  duty  on  the  cost  of  repairs 
made  to,  and  equipment  purchased  for. 
U.S.  vessels  engaged  in  the  shrimp  fishery 
is  particularly  onerous.  The  U.S.  vessels 
which  are  engaged  in  the  shrimp  fishery 
off  the  northeast  coast  of  South  America 
land  their  catch  at  any  of  several  Soutli 
American  ports,  the  catch  then  usually 
being  transported  to  the  United  States  as 
frozen  raw  headless  shrimp. 

It  is  the  practice  for  shrimp  vessels  to 
remain  on  station  for  long  periods  of 
time — 3  to  5  years.  During  this  time, 
necessary  repairs  and  equipment  are  ob- 
tained in  nearby  foreign  ports.  Under 
these  circumstances,  one  of  the  purposes 
of  existing  law,  to  encourage  and  support 
American  repair  facilities,  is  not  being 
served  and  at  the  same  time,  a  penalty  is 
being  Imposed  on  operations  of  U.S. 
siirimp  fishing  vessels. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
concluded  that  an  exemption  from  the 
50-percent  ad  valorem  duty  should  be 
made  for  U.S.  vessels  primarily  used  for 
the  catching  of  shrimp.  As  reported  by 
the  committee,  H.R.  16745,  which  was 
introduced  by  our  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Honor- 
able Sam  M.  Gibbons,  would  provide  sucli 
an  exemption,  except  that  the  exemption 
does  not  apply  to  the  cost  of  fish  nets  and 
netting. 

Favorable  Departmental  reports  were 
received  on  this  legislation,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  unanimous 
in  recommending  its  enactment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  this  legislation  made 
necessary  in  any  part  by  the  attacks 
upon,  the  seizure  of,  and  in  certain  cases 
the  shooting  up  of  shrimp  boats? 
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Mr.  MILLS.  No. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
yield  to  tire  gentleman  from  Florida,  who 
I  tliink  Is  probably  as  familiar  as  any- 
body with  the  problems  involved  because 
many  of  these  sliips  do  liave  their  home 
port  in  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man. No,  sir.  That  Is  not  the  cause  of 
the  legislation.  This  is  just  to  correct 
a  chronic  problem.  For  many  years 
slirimp  boats,  being  small  vessels,  on  oc- 
casion would  get  in  trouble  when  far 
from  port.  Some  of  these  boats  have  gone 
as  far  as  South  America  to  fish.  For  a 
Ions  time  the  Bureau  of  Customs  had  to 
gloss  over  this.  They  started  enforcing 
the  law  a  few  years  ago  and  made  it 
very  diflBcult  for  these  small  boats  and 
small  fishermen  to  smvlve.  It  is  some- 
thing limited  to  shrimp  boats  and 
has  nothing  to  do  v.ith  our  foreign  prob- 
lems and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  16745,  a  bill  to 
exempt  from  duty  certain  repairs  made 
abroad  to  American  shrimp  vessels. 

These  vessels  must  remain  on  station, 
usually  off  the  South  American  coast, 
for  as  long  as  5  years  at  a  stretch,  the 
committee  was  informed.  During  this 
time,  necessary  repairs  have  to  be  made 
at  nearby  foreign  ports,  because  long 
voyages  back  to  this  country  would  be 
much  too  expensive. 

For  this  reason,  the  committee  agreed 
unanimously  to  recommend  enactment 
of  the  exemption  as  provided  by  H.R. 
16745. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  does 
not  exempt  a  shrimp  vessel  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  entry  on  its  first 
arrival  back  In  the  United  States  follow- 
ing repairs  or  purchases  abroad.  And  the 
committee  was  told  that  the  Customs 
Bureau  will  continue  to  check  the  logs 
of  such  vessels  to  verify  expenditures. 

The  committee  also  amended  the  bill 
to  remove  the  exemption  for  fish  nets 
and  netting. 

Favorable  reports  on  the  measure 
were  received  from  six  executive  depart- 
ments, and  an  informative  report  was 
received  from  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  urge  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  16745 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3114  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (19  U.S.C.  257)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "This  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  vessel  which  Is  primarily  used 
for  the  catching  of  shrimp." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 


spect to  articles  entered  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  entry  of  any  article — 

(1)  which  was  made  after  January  1,  1969, 
and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  there  would  have 
been  no  duty  If  the  amendment  made  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  applied  to  such 
entry, 

shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  be  liquidated  or  reliqul- 
dated  as  though  such  entry  had  been  made 
on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

With  tlie  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  through  7,  and 
insert: 

"That  section  3114  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  257)  Is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  semicolon  In 
the  first  sentence  of  that  section  the  fol- 
lowing: ',  except  that,  in  the  case  of  any 
vessel  primarily  used  for  the  catching  of 
shrimp,  such  duty  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  so  much  of  such  cost  as  relates  to 
fish  nets  and  netting'." 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MANUFACTURERS  CLAIMS  FOR 
FLOOR  STOCKS  REFUNDS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17473) .  to  extend 
the  period  for  filing  certain  manufactur- 
ers claims  for  floor  stocks  refunds  imder 
section  209(b)  of  the  Excise  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1965,  which  was  imanimously 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Coomiittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
shall  not  object,  I  do  so  in  order  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  for  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  17473,  which  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  is  to  permit  a  man- 
ufacturer who  complied  with  all  the  re- 
quirements of  Ure  Excise  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1965  with  regard  to  floor  stock  re- 
funds, except  that  he  did  not  file  his  claim 
within  the  time  specified,  to  file  a  claim 
for  refund  by  the  90  th  day  after  the  date 
of  enaictment  of  this  bill. 

The  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1965 — Public  Law  89-44 — repealed  vari- 
ous manufacturers'  excise  taxes  and 
provided  for  floor  stock  refimds  for  pre- 
viously taxed  items  that  dealers  held  for 
sale  on  the  date  the  tax  was  repealed.  It 


has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
in  several  instances  the  40  days  allowed 
by  the  act  between  the  deadline  for  ob- 
taining requests  from  dealers  and  the 
deadline  for  filing  of  refund  claims  by 
manufacturers  was  too  short.  In  some 
instances,  it  appears  that  delay  was  occa- 
sioned by  difficulties  in  properly  classify- 
ing the  dealers'  requests  in  the  available 
time,  especially  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  separate  taxes  that  were  repealed 
by  the  one  act.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  of  the  opinion  that  addi- 
tional time  should  be  made  available  for 
filing  claims  for  refund  where  all  the 
other  requirements  had  been  met  by  the 
dates  originally  provided  in  the  1965  act. 

The  bill  does  not  change  existing  law 
with  regard  to  the  obligation  of  the  man- 
ufacturer to  demonstrate  his  entitlement 
to  a  refund,  which  normally  will  con- 
stitute taxable  income  in  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturer  since  in  most  cases  he 
deducted  the  excise  tax  as  a  business  ex- 
pense when  it  was  paid. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indi- 
cated that  it  has  no  objection  to  this 
legislation,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mesms  unanimously  recoirmiends  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17473. 
a  biU  increasing  the  time  during  which 
claims  for  floor  stock  refunds  may  be 
made  under  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1965. 

Under  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1965,  Congress  repealed  or  reduced  vari- 
ous manufacturers'  excise  taxes,  effec- 
tive June  22.  1965,  for  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers' excise  taxes,  but  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1966,  for  automobile  parts,  cut- 
ting oil,  and  electric  light  bulbs.  Floor 
stock  refunds  were  provided  for  items 
that  dealers  held  for  sale  on  the  date 
that  the  tax  was  reduced — either  June 
22.  1965.  or  January  1.  1966.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  past  practice. 

For  the  items  on  which  the  tax  was  re- 
duced effective  June  22,  1965.  the  manu- 
facturer was  required  to  file  a  claim  for 
refund  by  February  10,  1966,  based  upon 
a  request  by  the  dealer  submitted  to  the 
manufacturer  before  January  1, 1966.  On 
or  before  February  10,  1966,  the  manu- 
facturer was  required  to  have  reimbursed 
the  dealer  or  secured  his  consent  to  a 
refund. 

In  the  case  of  items  on  which  the  tax 
was  reduced  effective  January  1,  1966, 
the  same  procedure  was  required,  only 
the  applicable  date  for  securing  dealer 
requests  was  July  1.  1966.  Additionally, 
the  dealer  in  these  cases  had  to  give  his 
consent  to  a  refund  or  be  reimbursed  by 
August  10,  1966.  and  the  manufacturer's 
application  for  the  refund  also  had  to 
be  filed  by  August  10,  1966. 

The  period  between  January  1,  1966, 
and  February  10.  1966,  and  between  July 
1,  1966,  and  August  10,  1966.  was  unduly 
short  and  created  a  hardship  on  some 
manufacturers.  As  a  consequence,  the 
claims  of  some  manufacturers  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Goverrunent  after  the  Feb- 
ruary 10  or  August  10  deadlines. 

The  1965  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act 
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was  the  most  comprehensive  in 
tory  of  our  excise  taxes,  and 
claims  therefore  presented 
problems  for  the  manufacturers 
of  the  variety  of  product  lines 
variation  within  product  lines 
day's  manufacturers  produce, 
ordkeeping   and   bookwork   r 
file  these  forms  were  fairly 
Manufacturers    and    their 
were  required  to  file  their  claimjs 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  at  a 
their  tax  work  was  the  heaviesi 

A  particular  hardship  is 
some  manufacturers  who  were 
meet  the  February  10  or  August 
date.  The  manufacturer  often 
his  dealers  for  the  amount  of 
accordance  with  congressional 
expressed  in  the  statute.  If  the 
turer  is  unable  to  secure  a  ref  unjd 
be  out  the  amount  of  the  taj 
having  paid  the  tax  to  the 
and  also  reimbursed  the  tax  to 

The    Treasury    Department 
viewed  this  legislation  and 
the  bill  addresses  itself  to  an 
that  should  be  corrected.  The 
was  unanimous  in  reporting 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as 

HR    17473 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America   in    Congress    assembled, 
applying  section  209(b)  (1)  (A)  of 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965  (relatl 
stocks  refunds  -with  respect  to  certn 
facturers  excise  taxes ) ,  a  claim  foi 
refund  filed  by  the  manufacturer 
or  Importer  with  the  Secretary  of 
ury  or  his  delegate  on  or  before  the 
day  after  the  date  of  the 
Act  shall  be  treated  as  satisfying 
ment  of  such  section  209 1  b  i  ( 1 )  ( 
on  or  before  February  10.  1966,  or 
fore  August  10,  1966.  as  the  case  nlay 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  imgrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  |to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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DUTY  FREE  ENTRY  OF  Al  ITICLES 
REIMPORTED  FOR  FAIL  JRE  TO 
MEirr  SAMPLE  OR  SPECIFICA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aik  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immed  ate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9183)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  t:  le  United 
States  to  provide  that  import*  1  articles 
which  are  exported  and  thereafter  re- 
imported  to  the  United  States  f  jr  failure 
to  meet  sample  or  speclficatioru ;  shall,  in 
certain  instances,  be  entered  f  n  e  of  duty 
upon  such  reimportation,  wliich  was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  Souse  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M  eans. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  th  i  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.  ectlon  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  reserve  the  right  to  object  in  order 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
for  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  to  provide  that  imported  ar- 
ticles on  which  the  duty  has  been  paid 
and  which  are  subsequently  exported,  but 
reimported  for  failure  to  meet  sample  or 
specifications  abroad  shall  be  accorded 
duty-free  treatment  in  certain  instances. 

Under  present  law,  insofar  as  articles 
exported  and  returned  are  concerned  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
provide  that  in  the  absence  of  a  specific 
provision  to  the  contrar>'.  the  tariff 
status  of  an  article  is  not  affected  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  previously  imported  and 
cleared  through  customs  whether  or  not 
duty  was  paid  upon  such  previous  impor- 
tation. There  is  no  specific  provision  for 
imported  articles,  on  which  duties  have 
been  paid,  which  are  subsequently  ex- 
ported and  returned  to  the  United  States 
due  to  failure  of  the  articles  to  meet 
sample  or  specifications  in  the  foreign 
country. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  should  be 
changed,  as  proposed  in  H.R.  9183,  which 
was  introduced  by  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  James  G.  O'Hara,  to  prevent 
double  liability  for  duty  payment  on  im- 
ported articles  under  these  circum- 
stances. Accordingly,  H.R.  9183,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  would  accomplish  this  purpose  by 
Inserting  a  new  duty-free  tariff  classifi- 
cation provision,  item  801.10,  in  schedule 
8  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States.  This  provision  would  permit 
duty-free  entry  for  articles,  previously 
imported,  with  respect  to  which  the  duty 
was  paid  upon  such  previous  importa- 
tion, imder  certain  stated  conditions. 

Favorable  reports  were  received  on  this 
legislation  from  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  State,  Treasiuy,  Labor,  and 
Agriculture,  and  the  Office  of  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, as  well  as  an  informative  report 
from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  No  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  was  made  known  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  is  unanimous  in  urging  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  9183.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  duty-free  entry  of  articles 
which  are  reimported  for  failure  to  meet 
sample  or  specifications. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  in 
at  least  one  Instance  a  shipment  of  ar- 
ticles was  imported  and  the  nonnal  duty 
on  it  was  paid.  Subsequently  the  same  ar- 
ticles were  sold  and  exported  to  a  foreign 
customer,  who  rejected  them  on  the 
groimd  they  did  not  meet  specification. 
Upon  return  to  this  country,  the  articles 
were  subject  to  duty  again  under  U.S. 
tariff  law. 

The  committee  took  the  view  that 
double  liability  for  duty  payment  on  im- 
ported  articles   in   such   circumstances 


should  be  avoided,  and  H.R.  9183  would 
accomplish  this  aim.  Favorable  reports 
on  it  were  received  from  the  Departments 
of  Commerce,  Interior,  State,  Treasury, 
Labor,  and  Agriculture,  in  addition  to 
other  agencies,  and  no  opposition  to  it 
was  registered  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H  R.  9183 
Be  it  etiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Afncrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sched- 
ule 8.  part  1,  subpart  A  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  <19  U.S.C.  1202)  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  Item  801.00  the 
following  new  Item: 

"01.10  .  Articles,  previously  impoded. 
with  respect  to  which  the 
duty  was  paid  upon  such 
previous  importation  and 
which  were  removed  from 
continuous  customs  custody 
alter  such  importation,  it 

(1)  exported  within  three 
years  atter  the  date  ot 
such  previous  importation, 

(2)  reimported  withoul 
having  been  advanced  in 
value  or  improved  in 
condition  by  any  process  ol 
manufacture  or  other 
means  at  any  time  alter 
such  previous  importation 
and  before  reimportation, 

(3)  reimported  tor  the 
reason  that  such  articles 
do  not  conform  to  sample 
or  specifications,  and  (4) 
reimported  by  or  lor  the 
account  ol  the  person  who 
imported  them  into,  and 
exported  them  from,  the 

United  States Free       Free". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  Imported  Into  the  customs  ter- 
ritory of  the  tJnlted  States  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  not  ex- 
ported or  reimported  before  such  date. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  strike  out  all  of  the  matter  ap- 
pearing after  line  2  down  through  line  7 
and  Insert  the  following: 

801   1 J    Articles,  previously  imporled. 

with  respect  to  which  the  duly 
was  paid  upon  such  previous 
importation  if  (I)  exported 
within  three  years  alter  the 
date  ot  such  previous  importa- 
tion. (2)  reimported  without 
havini  been  advanced  in  value 
or  improved  in  condition  by 
any  process  ol  manulacture  or 
other  means  while  abroad.  (3) 
reimported  lor  the  reason  that 
such  articles  do  not  conform  to 
sample  or  specifications,  and 
(4)  reimported  by  or  lor  the 
account  of  the  person  who  im- 
ported them  into,  and  exported 
them  from,  the  United  States   .    Free.      Free. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  had  not 
previously  been  so  entered  or  withdrawn 
before  such  date. 

The  committee  amendment  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
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time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CEMETERY  CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16506)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
clarify  the  applicability  of  the  exemption 
from  income  taxation  of  cemetery  cor- 
porations, which  was  tmanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  object — I  do  so 
only  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  MILLS) ,  for  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  which  was  introduced  by  our 
collesigue  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Honorable  Barber  B.  Con- 
able,  is  to  extend  the  tax  exempt  status 
presently  granted  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  cemetery  corporations 
which  are  chartered  for  biu°ial  purposes 
to  cemetery  corporations  which  operate 
a  crematorium,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  their  burial  activities. 

Present  law  provides  tax  exempt  status 
to  a  cemetery  corporation  which  is 
chartered  solely  for  burial  purposes  if  it 
Is  not  permitted  by  its  charter  to  engage 
in  any  business  not  necessarily  incident 
to  its  burial  piupose  and  if  no  part  of  the 
earnings  of  the  corporation  benefits  any 
private  individual.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  1969  ruled  that  the  operation 
of  a  crematorium  was  not  necessarily  in- 
cident to  a  burial  purpose  and  thus 
caused  an  exempt  cemetei-y  corporation 
operating  a  crematorium  to  lose  its  tax- 
exempt  status. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  operation  of  a 
crematorium  is  of  the  same  natiue  as 
the  activity  which  an  exempt  cemetery 
corporation  presently  Is  permitted  to 
carry  on,  and  that  it  is  not  appropriate 
for  the  exempt  status  of  a  cemetery  cor- 
poration to  depend  upon  which  of  these 
methods  of  disposing  of  bodies  it  utilizes. 
Accordingly,  H.R.  16506,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
would  modify  the  tax  exemption  pro- 
vided by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for 
cemetery  corporations  to  bring  within 
the  scope  of  the  exemption  corporations 
chartered  solely  for  the  purpose  of  the 
disposal  of  human  bodies  by  burial  or 
cremation.  As  imder  existing  law,  a  cor- 
poration of  this  type  would  not  qualify 
for  tax-exempt  status  unless  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  any  business  not  nec- 
essarily incident  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  created  and  imless  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  the  corporation  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  individual. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indi- 
cated that  it  has  no  objection  to  this 
legislation,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 


and  Means  is  unanimous  in  urging  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  16506,  a  bill 
amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
clarify  the  tax-exempt  status  of  cemetery 
corporations. 

Under  present  law,  nonprofit  cemetery 
corporations  chartered  solely  for  burial 
purposes  and  not  permitted  to  engage  in 
businesses  not  incidental  to  burial  are 
exempt  from  taxation.  However,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that  a 
cemetery  corporation  operating  a  crema- 
torium is  not  exempt  under  the  law, 
since  a  crematorium  is  not  incidental  to 
burial  purposes. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  many 
people  prefer  to  dispose  of  bodies 
through  ciemation  rather  than  by  burial, 
and  it  does  not  make  sense  to  predicate 
tax  exemption  on  the  particular  form  of 
disposal  that  is  selected.  This  bill,  there- 
fore, will  permit  a  cemetery  corporation 
that  meets  all  of  the  other  qualifications 
for  tax  exemption  to  continue  to  be  tax 
exempt  even  though  it  operates  a  crema- 
torium. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  re- 
ported favorably  on  this  bill,  and  the 
committee  was  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  16506 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  paragraph  13 
of  section  SOl(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exempt  organiza- 
tions) be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(13)  Cemetery  companies  owned  and  op- 
erated exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  their 
members  or  which  are  not  operated  for  profit; 
and  any  corporation  chartered  solely  for 
bxirial  purposes  (including  the  disposal  of 
bodies  by  cremation)  as  a  cemetery  corpo- 
ration and  not  permitted  by  its  charter  to 
engage  in  any  business  not  necessarily  Inci- 
dent to  that  purpose,  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures  to  the  benefit  of 
any  private  shareholder  or  Individual." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"That  paragraph  (13)  of  section  501(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  exempt  organizations)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(13)  Cemetery  companies  owned  and 
operated  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  their 
members  or  which  are  not  operated  for  pro- 
fit; and  any  corporation  chartered  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  the  disposal  of  bodies  by  bur- 
ial or  cremation  which  is  not  permitted  by 
its  charter  to  engage  In  any  business  not 
necessarily  incident  to  that  purpose  and  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual.' 

"Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act." 


Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  reawl  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ARTICLES  INTENDED  FOR  PRE- 
VENTING CONCEPTION 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4605)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  pro- 
hibitions against  importing,  transport- 
ing, and  mailing  in  the  U.S.  mails, 
articles  for  preventing  conception,  and 
advertisements  with  respect  to  such  ar- 
ticles, which  was  unanimously  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  shall  not  object — I  do  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills),  for  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation, which  was  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  James  H.  Scheuer,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  our  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Honorable  George  Bush,  is  to  remove  the 
prohibition  against  importing,  transport- 
ing, and  mailing  in  the  U.S.  mails  arti- 
cles for  preventing  conception. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  unsolicited 
mailing  or  articles  for  preventing  con- 
ception would  be  limited  to  samples 
among  certain  authorized  parties — man- 
ufacturers, dealers,  and  licensed  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  pharmacists,  and  so 
forth — and  the  bill  continues  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  mailing  of  adver- 
tisement with  regard  to  such  articles  if 
unsolicited  and  not  mailed  to  a  licensed 
person  such  as  those  indicated  above. 

In  connection  with  this  legislation, 
the  committee  received  reports  from  the 
Departments  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Commerce,  State,  Labor,  Treas- 
ury, and  Post  Office,  all  of  which  were 
favorable.  Informative  reports  were  also 
received  from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  unani- 
mous in  recommending  enactment  of 
H.R.  4605. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  support  H.R.  4605,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the  Unit«d 
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States    Code,    to    remove    p 
against     importing 
mailing  articles  for  preventing 
t  on.  The  bill  also  would  lift 
ctainst  advertisements  of  sue:  i 

Present  law  imposes  severe 
f.ie    importation 
Mailing    of    contraceptive    a 
nvlvcrtisements    of    such 
'.viiere   they   are   requested 
r.urses,    or    individuals    wor 
olinics.  These  penalties  ranpe 
$5,000  and  5  years  imprisonment 
iirsi  offense  and  SIO.OOO  an< 
impiisonment    for    the   secoi 
Recognizing  tiiat  the  use  of 
tive  devices  is  a  matter  of 
choice  for  each  citizen,  the  5 
allies  imposed  by  present 
moved   subject    to    carefully 
safeguards.  The  penalties  w 
applicable    if    unsolicited 
ailicles  or  advertisements  ari 
aiiy  individual  other  than  a 
manufacturer,  a  licensed 
crcr.n.  nurse,  pharmacist, 
pilal.  or  clinic.  Except  in  th*se 
cases,  unsolicited  contraceptiJL.- 
als    will    continue    to    be 
under  the  law  and  subject  to 
disposal  by  the  Postmaster 

Tiie  Department  of  Health, 
and  Welfare,  in  a  letter 
bill,  slated: 

Tliero  no  longer  s«ems  to  be 
cation  for  associating  with  the 
immoral     the    importation, 
nnd  mailing  of  drugs  and  other 
tlie  prevention  of  conception, 
•.lou  thereon. 

The  Postmaster  General  stated 
In   our   view,   existing   statut 
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Approvals  also  were 
committee    from    the 
Commerce,  State.  Labor,  anc 
With   these  endorsements, 
absence  of  any  objections  to 
committee  reported  it  unaniihously 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  njy  reser\'a- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentlcmar 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  bill.  as|  follows; 
H.R.  4605 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a  id 
Representativea    of    the    United 
America    in    Congress    assemblec 
first  sentence  of  section  305(a) 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.SC.  1305(a)) 
by  striking  out  "for  the  prevention 
ceptlon  or". 

Sec.  2.  Section  552  of  title  18  fcf  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  Is  amended  by  ^trlUng  out 
"preventing  conception  or". 

Sec.    3.    Section    1461    of    titU 
United  States  Code  Is  amended 
ing    out    "preventing    conceptioh 
place  It  appears,   (3)   by  strUtin ; 
ceptlon  may  be  prevented  or' 
paragraph    thereof,    and     (3) 
"may    be"    before   the   word 
the  fourth  paragraph  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Section  1462  of  tiUd  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out    "preventing   coaceptlon. 
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Sec.  5.  Section  4001  of  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  nomnailable 
matter,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following   new   subsection: 

"(d)  Every  article  or  thing  which  Is  un- 
solicited by  the  addressee  and  which  is  de- 
signed, adapted,  or  Intended  for  preventing 
conception,  oxcept  unsolicited  samples  there- 
of, mailed  between  or  to  manufacturers 
thereof,  dealers  therein,  licensed  physicians 
and  surgeons,  nurses,  pharmacists,  druggists, 
hospitals,  and  clinics,  is  nonm.T liable  mat- 
ter, shall  not  be  carried  or  delivered  by  mall, 
and  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  Postmaster 
General  directs." 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  m.ide  by  this 
Act  shall  t.ike  eflect  on  the  d.iy  alter  tUe  d.ite 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  2.  strike  out  line  9  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  19.  and  Insert: 

oEC.  5(ai  Section  4001  of  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  nsnmallable 
matter.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following    new   subsection: 

■■•(d)  (1(  Every  article  or  thing  which  is 
unsolicited  by  the  addressee  and  which  is 
designed,  adapted,  or  intended  for  prevent- 
ing conception  (e.xcept  unsolicited  samples 
lliereof  mailed  to  a  manufacturer  tliereof.  a 
dealer  therein,  a  licensed  physician  or  sur- 
geon, or  a  nur.«e.  pharmacist,  druggi.st,  hos- 
pital, or  clinic)  is  nonmailable  matter,  shall 
not  be  carried  or  delivered  by  mall,  and  shall 
be  disposed  of  as  the  Postmaster  General 
direrts. 

"•(21  Every  advertisement  of  any  article 
or  thing  which  is  designed,  adapted,  or  In- 
tended for  preventing  conception  Is  nonmail- 
able matter,  shall  not  be  carried  or  delivered 
by  mail,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  Post- 
master General  directs  if  the  advertlsment 
is  unsolicited,  unless  the  advertisement — 

"  '(A)  Is  mailed  to  a  manufacturer  of  sucli 
articles  or  things,  a  dealer  therein,  a  licensed 
physician  or  surgeon,  or  a  nurse,  pharmacist, 
druggist,  hospital,  or  clinic;  or 

"  '(B)  accompanies  in  the  same  parcel  any 
such  article  or  thing  mailed  under  condi- 
tions permitted  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

An  advertisement  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
unsolicited  for  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph If  It  Is  contained  In  a  publication  for 
which  the  addressee  has  paid  or  promised  to 
pay  a  consideration  or  which  he  has  other- 
wise Indicated  he  desires  to  receive.' 

'(b)  The  eighth  paragraph  of  section  1461 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  'or  section  4001  id)  of 
title  39'  after  'this  section." 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
and  the  United  States  Code  to  remove 
the  prohibitions  against  Importing, 
transporting,  and  mailing  in  the  United 
States  malls  articles  for  preventing 
conception." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WITHHOLDING    OF    CITY    INCOME 
TAXES  ON  FEDERAL  EMPLO^yEES 

Mr,    MILLS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  2076' 
relating  to  withholding,  for  purposes  of 
the  income  tax  imposed  by  certain  cities, 
on  the  compensation  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, which  was  unanimously  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  recjuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Siieakcr.  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  shall  not  object — I  do  so  for  the 
pui-pose  of  yielding  to  the  chaii-man  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  for  a  )»rlef 
explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speakei',  will  the  ten- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscon.sin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct  imi'.res- 
sion  that  the  legislation  before  us  has 
as  its  underlying  purpose  the  muting  of 
criticism  of  city  wage,  commuter,  or  oc- 
cupational license  taxes,  and  particularly 
the  vehement  and  outspoken  opposition 
to  such  taxes  as  they  are  imposed  on 
nonresidents  and  out-of -State  residents. 
The  Congress  would  surely  have  felt  the 
strength  of  this  protest  directly  if  it  had 
enacted  the  District  of  Columbia  com- 
muter tax  as  had  been  proposed  by  the 
city  administration  earlier  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

My  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  who 
is  the  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  the 
Honorable  William  J.  Green,  represents 
a  portion  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  I 
observe  on  page  3  of  the  committee 
report  that  the  income  tax  rates  imposed 
by  a  variety  of  cities  in  nine  States  which 
permit  such  taxation  by  their  municipal- 
ities range  from  one-fourth  to  1  percent 
to  3  percent.  Ironically,  the  wage  tax  ratf 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  perched  a' 
the  top  of  the  range — 3  percent — and  i; 
might  be  added  that  it  is  3  percent  o* 
one's  gross  earned  income.  Furtheimore, 
the  tax  rate  is  the  same  for  out-of -State 
residents  and  in-State  nonresidents  of 
the  city  as  it  is  for  city  residents  who 
benefit  from  all  the  city  services  24  hours 
a  day. 

The  gentleman  must  certainly  be  aware 
of  an  article  that  appeared  in  his  home- 
town newspaper,  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, last  October  imder  the  headline, 
"Revenue  Emphasis  Shifting  To  Wagn 
Tax,  Tate  Declares."  The  article  went  on 
to  point  out  that  city  officials  predict  thf; 
futuie  revenue  needs  of  the  city — pri- 
marily for  housing,  education,  and  other 
such  programs  from  which  city  residents 
alone  benefit — would  be  met  by  increases 
in  the  wage  tax  rather  than  the  real 
estate  tax.  The  gentleman  Is  further 
aware,  no  doubt,  that  since  January  of 
this  year  the  newly  establlslied  Non- 
resident Taxpayers  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  has  been 
organizing  the  longstanding  opposition 
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against  the  Pliiladelphia  wage  tax  insofar 
as  it  applies  to  nonresidents  of  the  city. 
The  association's  membership  now  repre- 
sents residents  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mai-y- 
land  and  continues  to  grow  daily. 

It  follows  naturally  as  a  trait  of  the 
proverbial  "human  nature  "  that  if  city 
taxes  are  allowed  to  be  withheld  from  the 
compensation  paid  to  Federal  employees, 
persistent  criticism  to  the  taxes  will  drop 
off  sharply.  The  very  fact  of  withholding 
may  best  be  likened  to  the  "hidden  tax" 
of  inflation,  for  what  one  does  not  see  he 
is  not  likely  to  miss.  As  for  Philadelphia, 
allowing  such  withholding  is  tantamount 
to  greasing  the  skids  for  further  wage  tax 
hikes.  It  is  no  doubt  a  valid  argument 
that  having  to  pay  city  income  taxes  in  a 
lump  sum  is  somewhat  of  a  hardship  on 
the  individual  taxpayer  and  imposes  cer- 
tain disciplines  with  respect  to  budgeting. 
I  strongly  contend,  however,  that  the 
hardship  toward  which  this  measure  is 
directed  to  relieving  is  that  of  the  city 
officials  who  are  responsible  for  the  high 
level  of  taxes  that  now  exist.  I  maintain 
that  by  letting  the  taxpayer  know  how 
much  his  government  is  costing  him — 
to  the  extent  that  it  hurts — the  resulting 
pressme  might  well  impose  the  same  dis- 
ciplines on  governmental  budgeting  and 
management  that  are  asked  of  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  join 
me  in  urging  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
undertake  consideration  of  legislation  I 
have  introduced  that  addesses  itself  to 
the  inequity  of  taxation  by  cities  like 
Philadelphia  between  residents  and  out- 
of-state  residents  who  work  in  those 
cities?  The  measure  before  us  may  well 
be  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  but  as  I  represent  a 
large  number  of  individuals  who  are  un- 
justly taxed  by  the  city  of  Philadelpliia 
where  they  do  not  have  representation, 
I  am  constrained  to  protest  in  their  be- 
half by  objecting  to  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation  under  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Hunt)  object? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
object. 


AGRICULTURE  CREDIT  INSURANCE 
FUND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  in- 
tended to  call  next  the  bill  H.R.  15979, 
but  following  our  practice  for  the  past 
several  years,  when  notice  is  served  that 
there  will  be  objection  to  the  bill,  we  are 
not  calling  it  up  at  this  time. 


DISTILLED  SPIRITS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  10517)  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  dis- 
tilled spirits,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Mills)  ? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 


er, resei-ving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  I  do  so  in  order  to 
ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  for  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

But,  before  I  yield  for  that  explana- 
tion, I  would  like  to  inquire  further  of 
my  chairman  with  respect  to  the  bill, 
H.R. 15979. 

Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  was 
not  going  to  call  that  bill  up? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  correct,  because 
we  have  been  advised  that  there  will  be 
objection  to  the  bill.  It  would  be  my  pur- 
pose to  ask  the  Speaker  to  include  it  on 
the  list  of  bills  that  he  will  entertain  for 
consideration  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  on  the  next  suspension  day. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  reason 
I  raised  this  point  is  because  this  bill  is 
vitally  important  to  our  smaller  com- 
munities in  moving  ahead  on  their  waste 
treatment  and  sewage  disposal  problems, 
as  well  as  their  efforts  to  develop  a  clean 
and  adequate  water  supply.  I  am  almost 
prompted  to  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
who  objects  to  this  legislation  ought  to 
put  his  objection  on  the  record,  although 
I  do  realize  we  have  the  general  under- 
standing, Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will  not 
call  up  bills  if  we  know  they  are  going 
to  be  objected  to.  But  I  do  want  to  make 
it  crystal  clear  that  H.R.  15979  is  a  most 
essential  piece  of  legislation  and  I  hope 
it  can  be  scheduled  and  acted  upon  fav- 
orably at  the  vei-y  earliest  opportunity, 
because  otherwise  we  are  delaying  con- 
struction of  sewer  and  waste  treatment 
facilities  urgently  needed  by  smaller 
conun  unities. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  assure  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  I  agree 
with  everything  he  has  to  say  about  the 
bill  and  as  to  its  importance  and  we 
will  seek  to  legislate  just  as  promptly  as 
we  can  on  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  bill,  H.R. 
10517,  which  is  currently  before  us,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mai-yland 
<  Mr.  HoGAN  • . 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
give  substantial  benefits  to  the  liquor 
industry,  and  I  object  to  it  being  brought 
up  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  com- 
pletes the  call  of  the  bills  that  we  had  in- 
tended to  call  up  this  morning. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bills  that  I  have  called  up  and  that  have 
been  passed  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DRUG  CONTROL 


(Mr.  POFP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
American  people,  Congress  should  pause 
to  express  appreciation  and  to  pay  trib- 
ute today  to  Attoi'ney  General  John 
Mitchell,  to  Mr.  John  E.  Ingersoll,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bmeau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  to  the  Bureau's  crim- 
inal enforcement  oflBcer,  Mr.  George 
Belk,  and  to  the  officers  and  agents  under 
their  supervision.  Over  the  weekend,  they 
delivered  history's  most  stunning  blow  to 
the  criminal  diug  apparatus  in  America. 

So  far,  135  suspects  have  been  arrested 
and  charged.  Further  arrests  are  antici- 
pated momentarily.  Contraband  drugs 
valued  at  more  than  $8  million  have  been 
seized. 

The  figures  are  meaningless  miless 
translated  into  human  terms.  Innocent 
citizens  have  been  spared  an  $8  million 
property  loss.  Many  have  been  spared  the 
trauma  and  terror  often  associated  with 
the  burglary  and  robbery  practiced  by 
frantic  addicts  seeking  the  purchase 
price  of  the  next  fix.  And  the  families  of 
countless  potential  addicts  have  been 
spared  the  misery,  hunger,  privation,  and 
heartache  which  addiction  thrusts  upon 
them. 

Unquestionably,  the  ripple  effects  of 
Operation  Eagle,  which  crippled  nearly 
a  third  of  the  wholesale  segment  of  the 
illicit  trade,  will  benefit  society  for  years 
to  come. 

Such  success  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  the  wiretaps  authorized 
by  the  Federal  courts  in  Miami,  Chicago, 
and  New  York.  This  single  event  vindi- 
cates the  Congress  in  the  passage  of  the 
1968  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act.  It  also 
illustrates  the  nature  and  dimension  of 
the  drug  problem  in  the  United  States 
and  the  need  for  new  laws  equal  to  the 
problem. 

Everyone  recognizes  the  jurisdictional 
difficulty  which  underlies  the  legislative 
progress  of  President  Nixon's  drug  re- 
form legislative  package.  However,  that 
difficulty  is  not  one  which  cannot  be 
solved,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
House  can  complete  action  on  the  legisla- 
tion already  passed  by  the  other  body 
and  send  the  bill  to  the  President's  desk 
sometime  next  month. 


OIL  POLLUTION  AX  SANTA 
BARBARA,  CALIF. 

I  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AspiNALL),  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor),  and  I  have 
just  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  a  par- 
tial solution  to  our  continuing  very  seri- 
ous oil  pollution  problem  in  the  area 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  The  bill  does 
not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like,  but  does 
create  a  sanctuary  which  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  enlarge. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  points,  how- 
ever: First,  to  thank  Secretary  Hickel 
and  his  staff  members  for  the  assistance 
they  have  provided  in  bringing  the  pro- 
posal this  far.  Another  very  important 
point  is  that  some  news  media,  in  their 
preliminary  stories,  have  misinterpreted 
tills   proposal.   This   is   in  np   sense   a 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ONH  R.  16516. 
NASA    AUTHORIZATION.    1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Calif  )mla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conf ei  ence  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  16516>  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  \eronautics 
and  Space  Administration  fjr  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  research  and  progra  m  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposfs.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th(  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  c  f  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  t  he  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  <  bjectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  stateme  it. 

<Por  conference  report  anc  statement, 
see  proceedings  on  the  House  of  June  15, 
1970.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  further  read  ng  of  the 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  i  lanagers  of 
the  House  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  <  bjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemar  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  managers  on  Ihe  part  of 
the  House  bring  back  a  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  16516.  the  Nat  onal  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Adminlsl  ration  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  on  April  23, 
1970,  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
May  6,  1970. 

In  acting  on  the  bill,  the  Se  aate  struck 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  uid  substi- 
tuted new  language. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
accept  the  Senate  amendment  with  cer- 
tain substitute  amendments  and  with 
certain  stipulations  insisted  upon  by  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

At  the  outset  of  the  conf  e -ence  there 
were  17  Items  in  dlsa  green  en t,  13  of 
which  involved  amounts  to  be  authorized 
for  appropriations.  " 

In  conference  the  disagneing  votes 
were  resolved  in  seven  instances  by  com- 
promise, by  the  House  receding  In  five  in- 
stances  and  the  Senate  receding  in  five 
instances. 

We  have  brought  back  wt  at  we  feel 
Is  a  good  conference  report  sl^ed  by  all 
members  of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  re- 
quested $3,333  million. 

The  House  bill  authorize  $3,600,- 
875.000. 


The  Senate-passed  version  of  the  bill 
authorized  $3,315,950,000. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  the  total 
amount  to  be  authorized  was  adjusted  to 
$3,410,878,000  which  Is  $188,997,000  less 
than  passed  by  the  House,  and  $94,928,- 
000  more  than  passed  by  the  Senate. 

In  broad  terms  the  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  authorize  research 
and  development  programs  totaling  $2.- 
693.100.000:  $34,478,000  for  construction: 
and  $683,300,000  for  research  and  pro- 
giam  management. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  de- 
tailed listing  of  the  projects  and  pro- 
grams and  the  amounts  to  be  authorized 
for  each  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conference. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  and  pro- 
grams to  be  authorized,  four  general  leg- 
islative amendments,  all  proposed  In  the 
Senate  bill,  were  in  disagreement  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  pro- 
vision to  the  House  bill  which  estab- 
lished a  monetary  celling  of  $500,108,000 
on  the  amoimt  that  NASA  could  spend 
on  personnel  compensation  and  benefits 
for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  conferees  objected  to  this 
provision,  contending  that  a  reduction  In 
force  of  over  1.600  personnel  would  be 
required  imder  a  restriction  of  this  mag- 
nitude. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
a  celling  of  $506,108,000,  and  the  bill  was 
fui-ther  aunended  accordingly. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  placed  a 
ceiling  of  $500,000  on  the  amount  that 
NASA  may  expend  for  the  fees  of  con- 
sultants and  related  expenses. 

The  House  conferees,  recognizing  that 
some  limit  should  be  placed  on  this  type 
of  expense  agreed  to  the  Senate  provi- 
sion, but  with  a  stipulation  that  the  level 
be  reevaluated  when  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  is  considered. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  included 
a  provision  which  prohibited  the  trans- 
fer of  funds  into  the  personnel  accoimt. 

The  House  conferees  objected  to  this 
provision  on  the  basis  that  the  language 
was  entirely  too  restrictive,  removed  all 
flexibility,  and  failed  to  take  into  account 
the  impact  of  reduction-ln-force  pro- 
cedures on  test  and  evaluation  activities, 
mission  operations,  and  more  particu- 
larly mission  safety. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  modified  lan- 
guage which  will  permit  NASA  to  trans- 
fer up  to  1  percent  of  the  total  personnel 
celling  into  the  personnel  account  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  such  ac- 
tion is  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  mis- 
sion safety. 

Normal  reporting  procedures  advising 
the  Congress  of  such  transfers  would 
prevail. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  revised 
the  language  contained  in  the  fiscal  year 
1970  NASA  Act  requiring  certain  former 
employees  of  NASA  and  of  aerospace 
contractors  to  submit  specified  data  con- 
cerning prior  affiliations. 

This  language  was  ad(H>ted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  to  make  It  conform 
more  nearly  to  prior-passed  legislation 
concerning  Department  of  Defense  em- 
ployees. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  consider  that  the 
House  conferees  have  returned  to  the 
floor  a  good  conference  report  on  the 
fiscal  year  1971  NASA  bill. 

The  bill  as  modified  in  conference  will 
permit  the  Nation's  space  effort  to  move 
forward. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding.  I  wUl  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  in  my  opinion  about 
the  best  that  can  be  said  for  this  confer- 
ence report  is  that  the  other  body,  the 
U.S.  Senate,  has  become  the  economy 
body  in  Congress,  because  they  cut  this 
bill  by  approximately  $190  million.  I 
must  commend  the  other  body  in  this 
instance  for  its  foresight  in  behalf  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  space  program  and  safety,  I 
am  very  happy  to  say  I  am  very  proud  to 
be  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsjivania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylrania.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  on  his  statement.  I 
wish  to  state  that  there  was  imanlmous 
agreement  on  the  conference  report  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  after  we  had 
spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  discussing  the 
various  provisions  and  the  items.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  on  the  fiscal  year  1971  NASA 
authorization  have  done  a  commendable 
job.  The  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  participated  in  the  authoriza- 
tion hearings  and  in  the  conference  with 
the  other  body  deserve  special  com- 
mendation. 

Unless  those  of  us  who  are  techni- 
cally knowledgeable  and  competent,  after 
some  study,  go  into  the  details,  it  is  a  lit- 
tle difficult  to  say  why  there  has  been 
emphasis  on  certain  items. 

In  broad  terms,  the  results  of  the  con- 
ference were  that  in  the  area  of  re- 
search and  development  a  relatively 
small  increase  of  $87  million  above  the 
administration's  request  wsis  agreed  to.  A 
decrease  of  $100,000  was  made  in  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  a  decrease  of 
$9  million  in  research  and  program  man- 
agement was  made  by  the  conferees  of 
the  two  Houses.  Legislative  changes  to 
the  bill  included  the  establishment  of 
a  personnel  fund  celling  of  $506,108,000. 
A  limit  of  $500,000  on  consultant  fees 
and  associated  expenses  was  established. 
A  prohibition  on  transfer  of  funds  to  the 
personnel  account  was  included,  except 
that  1  percent  may  be  transferred  for 
purposes  of  mission  safety  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA.  Government  con- 
tract employees  are  required  to  report 
former  affiliations. 

NASA  requested  $3,333,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971  space  program.  The 
House  increased  the  NASA  request  for 
research  and  development  to  a  level  of 
$3,600,875,000.  The  House  action  was 
principally  to  add  increased  emphasis  to 
the  manned  flight  operations  during  this 
decade  as  was  recommended  in  the  Pres- 
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idenfs  Space  Task  Group  study.  The 
Senate  approved  the  administration's 
request  for  research  and  development, 
made  a  slight  reduction  in  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  request,  and  made  a  $15 
million  reduction  in  the  research  and 
program  management  account.  The  Sen- 
ate-passed version  of  the  bill  would  have 
authorized  $3,315,950,000. 

In  conference  the  conferees  agreed  to 
a  recommended  authorization  level  of 
$3,410,878,000.  The  amount  agreed  to  in 
conference  was  $189,997,000  less  than 
passed  by  the  House  and  $94,928,000  more 
than  passed  by  the  Sfenate. 

I  feel  that  the  Nation's  space  effort  can 
move  forward  with  the  amounts  that 
have  been  agreed  to  for  authorization  in 
conference.  However,  we  recognize  that 
the  amoimt  to  be  authorized  by  this  con- 
ference report  will  \x  considerably  short 
of  what  the  President's  Space  Task 
Group  recommended.  With  good,  sound 
management  and  despite  the  austerity  of 
the  fiscal  year  1971  NASA  bill,  I  consider 
that  the  moneys  to  be  authorized  repre- 
sent a  good,  well-rounded,  safe  and  eco- 
nomic program  for  the  f orthc«nving  fiscal 
year. 

The  program  as  approved  by  the  con- 
ferees will  fall  short  of  what  we  on  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Commiteee 
consider  to  be  an  aggressive  approach 
to  our  space  flight  efforts.  For  example, 
Apollo  lunar  exploration  flights  should 
be  scheduled  by  NASA  at  the  rate  of 
three  flights  per  year.  The  slippage  in  the 
Apollo  program  and  anticipated  level  of 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1971  will  not  per- 
mit the  achievement'  of  this  objective. 
In  my  previous  views  added  to  prior 
NASA  authorization  bills,  I  have  pointed 
out  that  two  lunar  flights  or  less  per  year 
would  save  expenditures  only  for  the 
short  term.  In  the  long  run  this  rate  of 
launch  is  more  expensive  and  increases 
the  risk  to  the  astronauts  as  well  as 
adding  to  the  probability  of  failures  and 
loss  of  equipment. 

Based  upon  extensive  study  and  cal- 
culations, and  using  NASA  figures.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  been  able  to  prove  that 
three  launches  per  year  for  lunar  ex- 
ploration flights  is  an  optimum,  most 
efficient,  and  least  expensive  rate  of  op- 
eratl(m.  We  must  have  sufficient  opera- 
tional activities  ulthin  the  NASA  pro- 
gram to  assure  that  our  engineering  and 
scientific  talent,  our  space  centers  and 
their  personnel,  as  well  as  conti-actor  and 
subcontractor  operations  will  be  ade- 
quately used.  Idle  space  equipment  is  an 
open  Invitation  to  obsolescence  and  de- 
terioration. One  factor  that  must  be  con- 
sidered is  that  our  astronauts,  our  finest 
young  men.  are  held  without  space  flight 
experience  for  a  period  of  time  by  a 
launch  rate  of  two  Apollo  lunar  explora- 
tion flights  per  year.  This  is  not  only  an 
unnecessary  but  also  a  more  expensive 
and  dangerous  procedure. 

Although  austerity  measui-es  are  being 
invoked  because  of  other  heavy  demands 
upon  our  national  resources,  I  believe 
that  now  is  the  time  to  begin  planning 
and  study  of  a  new  generation  of  boosters 
for  the  shuttle  which  win  augment  and 
follow  on  the  Saturn  V.  Tliese  advances, 
as  I  have  Insisted  for  the  past  several 
years,  will  permit  the  Saturn  V  vehicle 
to  take  advantage  of  the  latest  technol- 


ogy and  prevent  its  obsolescence.  These 
same  funds  would  also  provide  for  the 
development  of  critical  technologies  as 
well  as  maintain  modem  reliable  launch 
vehicles. 

While  these  actions  that  I  have  con- 
tended for  many  years  should  proceed, 
I  recognize  that  the  present  limits  on 
aimual  budgets  will  prevent  us  from  pro- 
ceeding at  this  rate.  I  think  we  are  being 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

Prior  to  the  start  of  full  committee 
haarings  on  the  fiscal  year  1970  NASA 
authorization,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Maruied  Space  Flight  conducted  hear- 
ings in  tlie  field. 

NASA  requested  $956,500,000  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  Apollo  lunar  exploration 
program  in  fiscal  year  1971.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  an  increase  of  $145,- 
000,000  for  the  Apollo  program  for  a  total 
authorization  of  $1,101,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

The  NASA  budget  proposed  for  Apollo 
for  fiscal  year  1971  was  $729,645,000  less 
than  fiscal  year  1970.  This  budget  termi- 
nated Saturn  V  production  and  reduces 
launch  rates  to  two  lunar  exploration 
flights  per  year  imtil  the  Saturn  V  vehi- 
cles remaining  are  expended. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
the  proposed  level  of  funding  fails  to  sup- 
port the  recommendations  and  proposed 
funding  levels  of  the  President's  Space 
Task  Group  Report  and,  thus,  falls  to 
provide  an  adequate  manned  space  flight 
program  in  the  1970's.  The  committee, 
therefore,  recommended  changes  in  the 
Apollo  line. 

Addition  of  $45,000,000  was  for  long- 
lead  production  of  payloads  for  lunar 
exploration  flights  after  1973 — Apollo  18 
and  19.  These  flights  would  use  the  basic 
Apollo  systems  with  the  increased  lunar 
stay  time  and  augmented  scientific  pay- 
load  components  which  are  currently 
being  developed.  System  Improvements 
to  permit  greater  scientific  return  plus 
the  development  of  data  for  possible 
future  lunar  and  planetary  exploration 
would  be  incorporated  only  when  con- 
sidered desirable  as  a  result  of  flight 
experience.  Production  of  the  spacecraft 
and  science  payloads  for  Apollo  20  would 
also  be  started. 

The  amount  of  $100,000,000  was  added 
for  Icmg  leadtime  hardware  and  to  permit 
the  fabrication  of  improved  Saturn  V 
systems.  This  Includes  startup  cost  of 
vendors  and  subcontractors  that  have 
been  phased  out  of  the  Saturn  V  pro- 
gram. Among  Saturn  V  systems,  engine 
funding  would  have  the  highest  priority 
due  to  the  long  leadtime  associated  with 
their  production. 

In  addition,  to  providing  launch  ve- 
hicles capable  of  orbiting  nuclear  flight 
stages,  space  station  modules  and  other 
large  payloads  in  the  mid  1970's, 
continuation  of  Saturn  V  produc- 
tion would  permit  NASA  sufficient 
flexibility  to  launch  between  two  and 
three  Saturn  V  flights  per  year.  It  is 
the  view  of  the  committee  that  launching 
Saturn  V  vehicles  at  a  rate  of  two  or 
less  per  year  would  significantly  in- 
crease the  risk  to  mission  success.  Conse- 
quently, this  relatively  small  increase  not 
only  provides  for  Saturn  V  payload  capa- 
bility beyond   1974   but   for  reasonable 


probability  of  mission  success  In  future 
launches, 

NASA  requested  $515,200,000  for  space 
flight  operations  in  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
committee  increased  this  by  $155,000,000 
for  a  total  authorization  of  $670,200,000 
for  fiscal  year  1971  for  space  flight 
operations. 

The  NASA  budget  proposed  for  space 
flight  operations  for  fiscal  year  1971  is 
$172,100,000  more  than  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  This  increase  reflects  increases  in 
funding  required  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  flight  preparations  for  launch 
of  an  orbital  workshop — Skylab  I — in 
1972  and  three  planned  visits  to  the 
workshop,  utilizing  three  existing  Saturn 
IB  vehicles,  in  1973.  A  second  backup 
workshop  is  being  fabricated  so  that  if 
problems  are  encountered  with  the 
launch  or  flight  of  Skylab  I  a  second 
workshop  will  be  available.  This  line  item 
also  includes  funds  for  support  of  de- 
tailed definition  and  design  study  for  a 
low-cost,  earth-to-orbit  recoverable 
shuttle. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
the  proposed  administration  level  of 
funding  failed  to  support  the  recommen- 
dations and  proposed  funding  level  of 
the  President's  Space  Task  Group  report 
and  thus  fails  to  provide  an  adequate 
manned  space  flight  program  in  the 
1970's.  The  committee,  therefore,  made 
changes  in  the  spaceflight  operations 
line  item. 

The  sum  of  $75,000,000  was  added  in 
order  to  augment  the  development  and 
qualification  effort  on  spacecraft  and 
workshop  subsystems  for  the  long  dura- 
tion missions  to  provide  increased  assur- 
ance of  mission  success,  and  for  initiat- 
ing development  of  experiments  which 
have  been  excluded  from  the  program 
due  to  fimding  limitations.  Experiment 
emphasis  would  be  in  the  earth  resources 
and  medical  areas.  Preliminary  design 
for  a  second  mission  will  be  initiated 
with  special  consideration  given  to  in- 
corporation of  an  artificial  gravity 
capability. 

Further.  $80,000,000  was  added  for 
more  extensive  and  inclusive  trade-off 
analyses  and  additional  engineering 
studies,  long  leadtime  space  station  pay- 
load  definition  efforts,  and  advanced  pro- 
totype effort  for  testing  and  verification 
of  preliminary  designs  of  selected  high 
technology  areas  and  support  of  tech- 
nologj'  development  in  those  areas  criti- 
cal to  the  design  and  performance  of 
both  systems. 

It  was  the  committee's  view  tJiat  this 
will  assist  NASA  and  the  Congress  in 
subsequent  years  to  reach  adequate  deci- 
sions on  the  future  progress  and  timing 
of  shuttle  and  space  station  development. 

For  fiscal  year  1971  NASA  requested 
$2,500,000  for  advanced  mission  studies 
The  committee  decreased  this  amount  by 
$1,500,000  for  advanced  missions  for  a 
total  authorization  of  $1,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

After  a  thorough  review  by  the  com- 
mittee it  was  determined  that  none  of 
the  fiscal  year  1970  advanced  missions 
funds  had  been  obligated.  Considering 
the  expected  obligation  rate  for  1970 
funds,  it  was  the  committee's  view  that 
$1,000,000     would     adequately     support 
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N.AS.^  advanced  missions  studies 
m?nts  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

These  changes  which  I  have 
wcie  considered  at  length  and 
detail  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space  Flight  and  by  the  full 

In   conference   with   the 
milUon  was  added  to  the  original 
for  the  Apollo  program  This 
taken  for  the  express  purpose  of 
inii    additional    scientific    pay" 
later  Apollo  flights  and  is 
my  original  views  and  those  of 
mittee  that  we  must  achieve  a 
scientific    return    from    the    r 
Apollo  lunar  exploration  flights. 

In  the  area  of  space  flight  opi 
S50  million  was  added  in  confe 
the  original  NASA  request  to  be 
additional  capability  on  the 
tion   missions   planned   for   the 
workshop,  now  called  Skylab.  Thip 
is  consistent   with   my   own   vi 
those  of  the  committee  that  the 
which  is  the  forerunner  of  a 
station,   should  provide  an  o 
to  investigate  not  only  scientifi 
tives    but    also    utilize    applica 
manned  earth  satelbtes 

In  the  advanced  missions  s 
it  was  apparent  that  NASA's 
rate  of  obligation   for  studies 
than  originally   outlined.  Cons 
the  conferees  agreed  to  reduce 
lion  the  NASA  request  of  $2.50n 
advanced  missions  studies.  Thi 
sistent   with   orderly   advanced 
study  development  and  will 
quate  funds  for  future  plannin; 
area. 

The  conference  report  before 
presents   a   well-balanced 
program  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
provided  to  support  adequately 
maining      lunar      exploration 
Thirty-eight  million  dollars  w 
to    the    Apollo    line    item 
administration's  request  to 
tional  scientific  payloads  for 
mainmg  lunar  exploration  flighljs 
gratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Teaccx'  .  who  has  supported  me 
the  additions  of  these  funds 
additional  money,  it  will  be  . 
get  significantly  greater  scienti 
on  our  remaining  Apollo  flights. 

In  the  area  of  space  flight 
an  additional  $50  million  were 
the  administrations  request  in 
when  the  orbital  workshop 
in   1972  we  will  gain  the  best 
ance  and  the  most  information 
effort.  The  Skylab  program 
forerunner  to  the  development 
station  for  scientific 
utilitarian  benefits  here   on 
efforts  to  assure  adequate 
that  program  are  at  least  met 
by  the  addition  of  those  funds. 

We  have  said  that  we  want 
sure  of  mission  safety.  I  have 
NASA  from  year  to  year,  and 
fered  legislation,  as  well  as 
to  require  that  there  be  an 
office  of  Inspector  General 
an   Inspector   General 
there  is  in  the  Army,  the  Navy 
Force.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coas  t 
These    various    agencies    use 
General  organizations  to  see 
is  emphasized. 
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equire-  At  the  present  time  a  man  who  is  going 
to  fly  a  mission  can  only  complain.  Our 
trouble  is  that  the  people  who  are  on 
the  receiving  end  of  these  complaints 
are  restricted  by  program  deadlines. 
They  are  all  program  people. 

My  feeling  is,  on  Apollo  13,  for  example, 
that  there  should  have  been  an  In- 
spector General  organization  overseeing 
the  program  management.  He  could  have 
watched  these  routines  and  could  have 
shut  down  the  program  if  proper  inspec- 
tion was  not  being  done.  An  Inspector 
General  could  act  on  those  components 
which  did  not  live  up  to  NASA  specifica- 
tions or  the  level  of  industry  capability. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
on  page  4.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  provi- 
sion with  which  you  and  I  are  both  very 
familiar.  Beginning  in  section  4.  and 
furtiier  on  down  to  subsection  tb'  on 
page  4.  this  provision  states: 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  sectlnn  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  expenditure  o( 
amounts  for  personnel  and  related  costs 
piirsu.int  to  section  l(c»  to  exceed  amounts 
authorized  for  such  costs,  except  that  a  trans- 
fer in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  section 
of  funds  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  such 
amounts  authorized  may  be  made  whenever 
the  Administrator  determines  that  such 
transfer  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  any 
mission. 

As  part  of  that  amendment,  tlie  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  is  allowed  to  trans- 
fer up  to  1  percent,  if  necessary,  for  mis- 
sion safety.  This  would  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  transfer  $5  million  into  the 
pei-sonnel  account  if  safety  risks  so  dic- 
tate. As  all  of  us  who  have  spent  years 
with  the  space  program  know,  no  one  can 
guarantee  mission  safety.  In  this  period 
of  NASA's  reduction  in  force.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  Administrator  be  able 
to  assure  that  highly  specialized  and 
skilled  technicians,  engineers,  and  sci- 
entists are  available  to  accomplish  cru- 
cial tasks.  The  1-percent  transfer  au- 
thority provides  the  means  by  which  the 
Administrator  can  minimize  risks  to 
mission  safety.  It  is  possible  at  the  design 
level,  at  the  manufacturing  level,  and  at 
the  test  and  operation  level  that  it  may 
be  essential  for  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  to  invoke  this  1 -percent  provision. 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  do  so.  recog- 
nizing that  as  conferees  we  have  noted 
the  need  for  NASA  to  have  flexibility  in 
the  area  of  mission  safety. 

Now.  I  emphasize  the  word  "safety."  I 
would  like  the  legislative  intent  to  show 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Administrator 
of  NASA  to  pro\ide  for  the  safety  not 
only  of  the  personnel  that  are  in  a  par- 
ticular space  flight  but  also  ground  per- 
sonnel and  likewise  the  suppliers'  per- 
sonnel and  people  who  are  in  the  tradi- 
tional countdown  role.  We  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  should  never  incorporate 
language    in    authorization    legislation 
which  would  preclude  or  prevent  the  Ad- 
ministrator from  exercising  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  take  every  conceivable 
action  to  maintain  the  highest  possible 
NA$A  needs     levels  of  operational  and  mission  safety, 
as     Likewise  it  is  necessary  that  we  provide 
the  Air     for  safety  in  the  matter  of  mechanical 
Guard,     components  such  as  parts,  valves,  fittings 
nspector    and,  yes,  even  the  capsules  themselves, 
tljit  safety     Safety  itself,  in  this  connotation,  does  not 
refer  to  human  safety  alone.  It  refers  to 


a  high  standard  of  manufacturing  that 
is  above  the  ordinary  and  tlmt  must  be 
observed.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  tl^e 
Administrator  of  NASA  needs  a  transfer 
authority  to  achieve  some  as.-<urance  that 
no  mission  shall  fail  because  of  defects 
and  no  mission  shall  fail  because  of  lac'K 
of  safety  of  the  various  kinds  I  ha\e 
mentioned. 

Webster's  New  International  Dictitr.- 
ary,  in  the  .second  edition,  define-  safe  .■ 
£is  a  condition  or  state  of  being  saf.^: 
freedom  from  danger  or  hazard:  exemp- 
tion from  hurt,  injury,  or  los.s;  as  a  ccni- 
mittee  of  safety." 

Now.  injury  can  occur  to  any  one  . 
these  flights  either  on  the  part  of  wo:'.:- 
crs,  managers,  comixjnents.  equipmoii!. 
instrumentation,  or  during  the  ci>o:r.- 
tional  phase  of  the  flight  itself.  So  what 
we  are  providing  is  a  mechanism  wherebv 
the  Administrator  has  an  opportunity  1 1 
make  a  solid,  sound  judgment  as  a  mciJ  •  - 
ure  to  assure  that  each  of  these  missions 
shall  receive  all  possible  consideration > 
necessary  to  mission  success. 

Would  the  chairman  agree  with  th:it 
as  to  the  legislative  intent?  Do  you  agree 
on  the  positions  I  have  taken  on  the 
definition  of  the  word  "safety."  th.ii  it 
shall  be  in  the  definition  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  the  duty  to  make  sure 
that  within  the  limits  of  this  authori-> 
no  mission,  manned  or  unmanned,  shill 
faU? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  fu!'y 
agree  with  you,  and  1  thank  the  gei.- 
tleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Ji 
other  provisions  trf  the  bill,  we  have  m;'c?e 
some  increases  and  some  decreases.  On 
balance,  this  is  a  good  bill  and  deserves 
your  support.  The  committee  lias  worked 
diligently  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  level 
for  our  space  program  for  the  comln:i 
year. 

For  many  years  I  have  advocated  .t 
strong  national  space  program  not  only 
in  current  operational  programs,  but  in 
basic  research  and  development.  Tl;e 
small  but  important  budget  for  chemi- 
cal propulsion  in  this  bill  will  mean  much 
to  our  national  space  program  in  the 
future.  If  time  and  funds  permit.  I  shall 
work  as  I  have  in  the  past  to  see  it  be- 
come an  even  larger  effort.  This  is 
equally  true  in  the  area  of  nuclear  rocket 
development.  It  is  in  these  areas  that  we 
will  develop  the  propulsion  necessai-y  to 
undertake  important  new  scientific  ex- 
ploration, and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  fu- 
ture national  space  efforts. 

It  wa.<:  gratifying  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees thoroughly  agreed  with  the  Hcus.? 
in  insisting  on  increased  emphasis  en 
aeronautical  research  by  NASA.  Tlie  in- 
crease in  fimds  for  that  work  wa.s 
matched  by  an  equal  reduction  in  tli:? 
tracking  and  data  acquisition  account,  a 
modest  $2.8  million. 

We  all  know  that  flight  operations  have 
been  severely  aggravated  in  recent  years 
by  imacceptable  congestion  in  the  air  that 
includes  critical  hazards.  NASA,  through 
the  space  technologies  developed  over  the 
past  10  years,  has  the  knowledge,  the 
people,  and  the  facilities  to  assist  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  in  attack- 
ing those  problems.  So.  really  the  in- 
creased research  emphasis  on  collision 
avoidance,  clear  air  turbulence,  engine 
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noise,  and  sonic  boom  will  make  substan- 
tial contributions  to  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  oiu-  people.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  Ken  Hechler  and  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology  Subcommittee  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  continuing  their  persistent 
effort  in  that  very  vital  area  of  commit- 
tee responsibility. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  I  strongly 
urge  the  passage  of  this  conference  re- 
port. It  has  been  unanimously  agreed  to. 
It  will  give  a  real  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  remain  first  in  space  and 
to  make  progress  in  safety  techniques 
and  equipment  available  not  only  to  the 
astronauts  but  to  all  people  working  in 
the  space  program. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  conference  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics and  the  House  conferees  on  their 
decisions  and  in  particular  for  the  ac- 
tions which  were  taken  to  strengthen 
aeronautical  research. 

This  conference  authorization  in- 
creases the  research  and  development 
funds  available  In  three  program  areas 
by  $2.3  million.  These  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  such  items  as  pilot  warning 
indicators,  wake  and  clear  air  turbul- 
ence, flight  crew  stress  analysis  and  noise 
and  combustion  problems,  all  contribut- 
ing to  solutions  to  safety  and  pollution 
problems.  These  research  projects  were 
considered  by  the  House  committee  to 
be  of  high  priority  and  should  proceed 
in  the  fiscal  year  1971.  The  authorization 
also  provides  an  increase  of  $500,000  for 
"Technology  utilization"  to  speed  the 
transfer  of  new  NASA  technology  for  the 
solution  of  urban  development  and  en- 
vironmental quality  problems.  I  hasten 
to  add,  however,  that  the  "Tiacklng  and 
data  acquisition"  item  was  reduced  by 
$2.8  million,  the  exact  amount  of  the 
increase. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics and  the  Subcommittee  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology  which  I  chair 
have  been  particularly  active  in  trying 
to  realine  the  efforts  in  NASA  to  stress 
the  Importance  of  additional  work  in 
aeronautical  research.  The  aeronautics 
portion  of  NASA's  budget  is  still  only  5.6 
percent  of  the  total  and  because  of  the 
emphasis  on  space  activity,  progress  in 
aviation  has  about  exhausted  the  store 
of  basics  available  to  our  aircraft  which 
is,  of  course,  the  Industry's  life  blood. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  proportionate 
research  effort  commensurate  with  the 
output  of  NASA's  predecessor,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tics. However,  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  in  an  attempt  to  abstain  from  mak- 
ing serious  modifications  to  the  aeronau- 
tical research  program  in  NASA,  the  in- 
creases recorrunended  were  modest  and 
only  involved  flight  safety  items  and  pol- 
lution research  in  ther  eduction  of  pol- 
lution emanating  from  aircraft.  Each  of 
these  Increases  was  designed  to  correct 
a  specific  deficiency  which  is  stipulated 


In  the  conference  report.  The  Senate 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
were  in  full  agreement  with  these  in- 
creases and  they  also  support  the  pur- 
pose for  which  these  amounts  are  des- 
ignated. 

In  the  "Research  and  program  man- 
agement" area  the  Senate  conferees  were 
in  agreement  with  the  need  for  NASA 
to  correct  the  trend  of  the  reducing  num- 
ber of  younger  aeronautical  scientists  be- 
ing hired  by  NASA.  However,  the  over- 
riding demands  of  the  Senate  to  reduce 
the  Research  and  program  management 
personnel  accoimt  would  not  allow  a 
comprise  which  stipulated  that  the  $1.4 
million  approved  in  the  House  bill  be 
held  specifically  for  the  personnel  action 
called  for  in  the  House  report  on  the  bill. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  that  an  in- 
crease of  $1.4  million  would  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  to  allow  NASA  to  hire  100 
additional  summer  employees,  provide  50 
research  fellowships  and  100  graduate 
and  undergraduate  scholarships,  all  re- 
lated to  aeronautical  research.  The  con- 
ference report  insti-ucts  NASA  to  correct 
this  uneven  situation  in  Aeronautical 
p)ersonnel  within  the  amount  authorized 
for  Research  and  program  management, 
which  totals  $9  million  less  than  the 
NASA  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  mandatory  that 
NASA  continue  a  viable  and  forward 
looking  aeronautical  research  program  to 
keep  our  Nation  foremost  in  this  field.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
as  we  consider  the  conference  report  on 
the  fiscal  year  1971  NASA  authorization 
it  does  not  represent  a  victory  as  far  as 
oiu-  future  national  space  program  is 
concerned. 

In  the  area  of  manned  space  flight 
small  additions  have  been  made  in  both 
the  Apollo  and  space  flight  line  items  to 
improve  the  return  on  the  investment 
that  we  are  making  in  these  programs 
by  providing  additional  experimental 
capability  and  funds  for  studying  futm-e 
NASA  programs. 

A  reduction- was  made  in  the  advanced 
missions  line  item  recognizing  imobli- 
gated  funds  available  in  fiscal  year  1970 
will  allow  sufacient  study  effort.  But  these 
and  similar  actions  do  not  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  of  our  future  in 
space.  As  the  Members  of  this  body  know, 
our  national  space  effort  has  shrimk  from 
over  400,000  people  4  short  years  ago 
to  less  than  170,000  people  throughout 
the  United  States  today.  We  are  closing 
major  technological  facilities  which  are 
the  backbone  of  our  test,  research,  and 
development  capability  in  the  aerospace 
field.  Both  through  adversity  and  suc- 
cess our  national  space  program  has 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  meet  its  goals 
and  develop  that  technology  which  Is  so 
necessary  to  the  future  growth  and  well- 
being  of  our  Nation.  Yet  we  seem  bent 
on  continuing  the  decline  of  our  national 
space  effort. 

After  1974.  as  I  have  said  a  niunber  of 
times  on  this  floor,  we  will  have  no 
manned  space  flight  program  in  near 
earth  orbit  or  in  deep  space  or  anywhere 
else  for  that  matter. 


Tliis  year  and  next  year  represent  the 
significant  moment  of  decision  on  wheth- 
er we  choose  to  be  a  first-class  tech- 
nological Nation  not  only  in  space  but 
in  other  fields.  Technology,  as  we  all 
know,  is  the  bulwark  of  America's 
strength  in  commerce  as  well  as  in  other 
fields.  The  employment  in  our  aerospace 
industiy  in  the  past  2  years  has  declined 
at  a  precipitous  rate.  Upward  of  4,000  to 
5,000  personnel  in  industry  per  month 
have  left  oiu-  national  space  progHim.  It 
has  been  necessary  for  NASA  to  reduce 
to  a  smaller  but  significant  extent  the 
persoimel  within  NASA.  This  year,  imder 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  it  will  be  necessary 
again  for  NASA  to  reduce  its  work  force 
within  its  inhoiise  laboratories,  test,  and 
launch  facilities.  These  inhouse  person- 
nel represent  the  last  strength  of  our 
space  capability.  Consequently,  in  an 
amendment  in  the  bill,  authority  is  pro- 
vided such  that  up  to  1  percent  of  the 
total  fimds  within  the  research  and  pro- 
gram management  area,  or  slightly  over 
$5  million  can  be  reprogramed  by  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  when  he  deter- 
mines that  for  any  reason  mission  safety 
is  jeopardized. 

Mission  safety  as  we  all  know  is  some- 
thing that  never  can  be  guaranteed  in 
programs  as  complex  as  those  imder- 
taken  by  NASA.  In  fact,  mission  safety 
can  be  affected  at  all  levels  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  agency's  effort.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  authority  will  be  used  where 
necessary  throughout  the  organization  to 
assure  that  the  key  people  in  design, 
development,  manufacturing,  test, 
launch,  and  operations  will  be  retained 
to  minimize  the  risks  to  mission  success 
and  safety  in  future  NASA  activity. 

If  our  Nation  is  to  grow  in  the  future, 
one  of  its  strengths  will  be  foimd  in 
Its  technology  and  its  contributions  to 
our  Nation  during  the  decade  of  the 
1970's.  Support  of  the  NASA  effort  and 
the  development  of  its  new  programs 
during  the  next  several  years  will  mea- 
sure the  foresight  and  the  determination 
of  this  body  to  maintain  our  position  as 
a  leader  in  the  world  commimity. 

Mr.  MTT.TiKR  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  «Mr. 
Albert)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESIGNATING  THE  EVENING  OP 
THE  24TH  DAY  OF  JUNE  1970  AS 
•JOHN  W.  McCORMACK  NIGHT" 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  further 
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i  inmediate 


consideration  of  House  Resoluiion 
designating  the  evening  of  the 
of  June  1970  as  "John  W. 
Night. "    and    ask    for    its 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore . 
objection  to  tlie  request  of 
man  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 
follows: 

H.  Res.   1084 


tie 


V 


icy 


rx 


Whereas  the  Honorable  John 
mack,  the  beloved  Speaker  of  th 
Representatives,  Is  a  true  and 
the  national  pastime:  and 

Whereas  the  Speaker  for  the 
has.  through  his  leadership  and  s 
couraged  American  baseball  In  th 
legislature:   and 

Whereas  no  annual  congressio  i 
baseball   night   would   l>e  comple 
the  first  pitch  of  the  pame  being 
the    distinguished    gentleman 
chusetts;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  evening  of 
of  June  1970  Is  hereby  designatei  1 
W.    McCormack    Night"    at 
Kennedy  Stadium  in  Washington. 
Columbia,    with    his    good 
kindness,  and  camaraderie 
hearts  henceforth. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
to  ask  this  body  for  its 
proval  of  House  Resolution 
duced  by   the  distinguished 
from    Pennsylvania    <  Mr.    Cl  i 
myself. 

My  colleagues  well  know.  Mil  Speaker, 
that  we  gather  here  today  a  mere  48 
hours  or  so  before  the  titan  c  annual 
baseball  battle  in  wliich  Mem  sers  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  be  re  presented 
on  the  diamond  by  their  moslf  ngorous. 
if  not  youngest,  colleagues. 

This  year,  the  playing  field 
Stadium  will  again  be  the 
game,  and  6:30  p.m    Wednesday 
the  time. 

In  recent  years  the  legitimacjy 
spirit  of  this  game  has  been 
hanced  by  the  distinguished 
the  House.  John  W 
has  thrown  out  the  first  ball. 

This  year.  Mr.  Speaker,   w 
return  the  honor  by  designating 
ning  of  June  24.  1970.  as 
CoRMACK  Night"  at  the  stadiuhi 

Not  only  has  the  distinguished 
been  a  true  and  loyal  fan  of 
general,  and  the  congressiona 
game  in  particular,  he  also 
true  and  loyal  friend  to  all  of 
body. 

This    will   be   the   last 
baseball  game  that  Speaker 
will  preside  over.  After  42  yi 
Chamber,  after  the  second  longest 
as  Speaker  in  history,  and 
structing  a  luminous  career 
servant,  steadfast  patriot  and 
sionate  friend,  the  distinguish*  d 
man  from  Massachusetts  is  rqtiring. 

We  know  that  the  burden 
ship  is  always  heavy  and  ofte^ 
While  he  bore  this  burden 
well,  however,  he  also  found 
ney  to  the  ball  park  each  year 
our  version  of  the  game  he 
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And  while  he  was  tactfully  silent  as  to 
oui-  prowess  on  the  basepaths,  he  was 
always  more  than  generous  in  his  praise 
of  our  spirit  and  the  vigor  in  which  the 
game  was  played. 

As  manager  of  tlie  Republican  team, 
and  with  my  counterpart  for  the  Demo- 
crats, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
I  ui-ge  this  body  to  join  its  erstwhile 
athletes  by  granting  unanimous  approv- 
al for  this  resolution  honoring  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack — a  gentleman  who 
boasts  a  pretty  fair  pitching  arm  at  the 
ball  park  and  an  extremely  good  batting 
average  in  the  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  during  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  resolution  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  743. 
TOUCHET  DIVISION.  WALLA-WAL- 
LA PROJECT.  OREGON-WASHING- 
TON 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
743)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Touchet  division.  Walla-Walla 
project,  Oregon- Washing  ton.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

•  For  conference  report  .nd  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  16. 
1970.  > 

Ml-.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  two  House  amendments  to  S.  743 
which  were  before  the  conference  com- 
mittee. Tlie  first  of  these  consisted  simply 
of  a  correction  of  a  misspelled  word  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  second  amendment  was  one  of 
appreciable  substance.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  customary  language  to  au- 
thorize the  necessary  appropriations  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  which 
to  build  the  facilities  authorized  for  the 
Touchet  division.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained two  separate  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations, the  sum  of  which  would  be 
required  to  build  the  project.  The  first 
authorization  provided  by  the  House  bill 
was  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  for  sufflcient  money  to  cover 
that  portion  of  the  project  cost  relating 
to  nonreimbursable  anadromous  fish  en- 
hancement. The  secoond  authorization 
provision  was  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  the  balance  of  the  project. 

The  House  provisions  were  based  on 


the  fact  that  the  Touchet  division  was 
unique  from  the  standf>oint  of  being  an 
exception  to  general  law  in  two  respects. 
In  addition  to  fish  and  wildlife  repre- 
senting more  than  one-half  the  project, 
and  thereby  exceeding  the  generally  p)er- 
missible  limits  in  that  regard,  the 
separable  costs  of  anadromous  fish  are 
nonreimbursable. 

These  departures  from  general  prac- 
tice are  sufficiently  far-reaching  as  to 
distinguish  the  Touchet  division  from 
conventional  reclamation  programs  and 
to  suggest  consideration  of  special  fund- 
ing procedures  of  the  character  .set  out 
in  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopted 
the  principle  of  the  House  bill  but  ad- 
justed the  language  to  make  the  au- 
thorization for  funds  for  the  anadromous 
fish  aspects  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice is  the  parent  organization  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries,  and  is  a  broader 
based  administrative  entity  in  the  fiscal 
sense.  Tlie  amendment  adopted  by  the 
conference  committee  conveys  more 
budgetary  latitude  to  the  executive 
branch  and  would  appropriately  let  both 
sports  and  commercial  fish  bureaus  par- 
ticipate in  the  funding  of  the  project. 

Tlie  amendments  are  germane,  and 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Jio 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  endorse  what 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspi- 
NALL»  has  said  relative  to  the  bill  and 
the  conference  report,  and  the  reasons 
for  the  actions  of  the  conferees,  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
ti.ble. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    S.    2062. 
DIFFERENTIATION  BETWEEN 

PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  OWNER- 
SHIP OF  LANDS.  FEDERAL  RECLA- 
MATION LAW 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
tl  e  conference  report  on  tlie  bill  (S. 
2062 1  to  provide  for  the  differentiation 
between  private  and  public  ownership 
of  lands  in  the  administration  of  the 
acreage  limitation  provisions  of  Federal 
reclamation  law,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  rep>ort 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceediiigs  of  the  House  of  June 
16,1970). 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  two  House  amendments  to  S.  2062 
which  were  before  the  conference  com- 
mittee. The  conference  committee  agreed 
to  retain  the  first  amendment  which 
Ijermits  the  delivery  of  water  to  State- 
owned  excess  lands,  without  the  payment 
of  interest,  in  those  few  projects  where 
interest  payment  for  service  to  excess 
lands  is  required. 

The  second  House  amendment  involved 
the  question  of  whether  State-owned 
lands  might  receive  water  from  a  Federal 
reclamation  project  if  they  are  placed  in 
leaseholds  of  not  to  exceed  160  acres.  The 
House  deleted  a  provision  of  S.  2062 
which  would  have  allowed  such  a  delivery 
of  water.  The  House  position  was  based 
on  the  feeling  that  service  to  State- 
owned  lands  mider  lease  to  individual 
operators  was  not  wholly  in  keeping  with 
the  basic  purposes  of  the  reclamation 
program,  in  that  benefits  from  the  pro- 
gram should  fiow  to  individuals  as  dis- 
tinct from  political  subdivisions. 

The  conference  committee  adopted 
language  which  allows  lessees  of  State- 
owned  lands  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
160  acres  each  to  receive  water  service 
but  only  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  25 
years  from  the  date  of  the  act.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  amendment  preserves  the 
basic  policy  position  of  the  House  bill 
yet  it  avoids  the  difficulty  that  would 
be  visited  on  a  State  by  virtue  of  forced 
immediate  divestiture  of  its  lands.  Under 
the  conference  language,  administrators 
of  State-owned  lands  can  operate  them 
in  otherwise  qualifying  leaseholds  while 
an  orderly  program  is  developed  for  dis- 
posing of  them  to  private  owners;  thus 
avoiding  the  disruptive  impact  on  public 
programs  dependent  upon  such  lands  for 
operating  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  in  the 
report  were  agreed  to  unanimously,  and 
they  are  germane  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
endorse  what  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado has  said  relative  to  the  bill,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  conferees  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  to  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mrs.  May). 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  address  a  few  remarks  to  the  House 
concerning  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2062. 

Part  of  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  help  resolve  a  longstanding  problem 
involving  Washington  State  school  lands 
on  the  Columbia  Basin  project.  State- 
owned  lands  aggregating  slightly  less 
than  3,500  irrigable  acres  make  up  about 
30  farm  units  in  platted  irrigation  blocks 
on  the  project.  The  State  is  presently 
entitled  to  a  160-acre  nonexcess  land- 
holding  in  each  of  the  three  Colimibia 
Basin  irrigation  districts.  The  remain- 
ing irrigable  State  lands  are  not  entitled 


to  receive  project  water  unless  covered 
under  a  valid  recordable  contract  or  sold 
at  a  price  not  in  excess  of  the  current  fair 
market  value  without  consideration  to 
the  construction  of  irrigation  works.  For 
the  most  part,  this  has  precluded  sale  of 
irrigable  State  lands  at  public  auction.  It 
has  also  meant  that  these  lands  have  not 
received  irrigation  water. 

The  preferred  solution  of  the  three  ir- 
rigation districts  was  that  the  State  be 
allowed  to  sell  these  dry  lands  at  an  irri- 
gated land  price  to  encourage  the  trans- 
fer of  the  lands  into  private  ownership. 
This  was  the  solution  provided  in  the 
House  version  of  S.  2062.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion had  differed  in  that  it  would  exempt 
the  State  lands  from  the  160-acre  re- 
strictions, thus  making  the  lands  eligible 
for  water  delivery  and  permitting  the 
State,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  owner- 
ship. 

As  these  matters  were  finally  resolved 
by  the  conference  committee,  the  lessees 
of  not  to  exceed  160  acres  of  State-owned 
lands  may  receive  water  for  a  period  of 
25  years  from  the  date  the  bill  is  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  The  conference 
report  states: 

This  arrangement  will  lessen  the  impact  of 
immediate  forced  divestiture  on  State  pro- 
grams dependent  upon  income  from  State 
lands  and  permit  an  orderly  and  deliberate 
program  to  be  developed  for  disposal  of 
Siate-owned  lands  to  private  owners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  regret  the  preferred 
solution  was  not  the  one  finally  adopted. 
However,  it  is  good  to  have  this  matter 
finally  dealt  with  in  some  manner  be- 
cause the  present  situation  is  the  worst 
situation  of  all. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE      REPORT      ON      HR 
17138,     SALARY    INCREASES    FOR 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE- 
MEN, FIREMEN,  AND  TEACHERS 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
17138)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers" 
Salary  Act  of  1955  to  increase  salaries, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Jmie  15 
1970.) 

Mr.  EKDWDY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  HR.  17183. 
as  reported  by  the  conferees,  will  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia policemen,  firemen,  and  teachers,  and 
other  professional  employees  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  average  overall  increase  in  police- 
men's and  firemen's  salaries  will  be  some 
13  percent,  and  will  take  effect  as  of 
July  1,  1969.  The  beginning  salary  for 
privates  will  be  increased  from  $8,000  to 
$8,500,  and  the  top  salary  for  privates  is 
increased  from  $10,300  to  $12,240.  Sub- 
stantial increases  are  provided  also  for 
officers,  with  the  maximum  salary  of  the 
chief  l)eing  increased  from  $25,605  to 
$32,775. 

The  average  increase  in  salaries  for 
professional  school  employees  is  also  13 
percent,  and  will  become  effective  as  of 
September  1.  1969.  The  starting  salary 
for  teachers  with  the  bachelors  degree 
is  increased  from  $7,000  to  $7,800,  and 
the  maximum  for  such  teachers  from 
$12,040  to  $13,000.  Also,  the  time  required 
for  all  teachers  to  attain  the  maximum 
salary  level  is  reduced  from  18  to  15 
years.  The  salary  of  the  superintendent 
is  increased  in  the  bill  from  $30,000  to 
$38,500.  It  is  hoped  that  this  wUl  enable 
the  Board  of  Education  to  attract  a  well- 
qualified  person  to  fill  this  position,  which 
is  presently  vacant. 

The  estimated  net  cost  of  these  salary 
increases,  for  the  18-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  through  July  1,  1971,  is 
approximately  $30.8  million,  which  is 
funded  by  the  provision  in  the  bill  in- 
creasing the  personal  income  tax  sched- 
ule for  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  of  January  1,  1970.  In  ad- 
dition, the  net  funds  required  for  the  in- 
creased salaries  from  their  respective 
effective  dates  through  December  31, 
1969,  is  estimated  at  some  $8.8  milUon, 
up  to  $8  million  of  which  is  provided  in 
the  bill  as  a  one-time  additional  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Thus,  the  bill  is  substantially  funded. 

The  policemen,  firemen,  and  teachers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  not 
had  an  increase  in  salaries  since  1968. 
Since  that  time,  the  salaries  of  the  clas- 
sified employees  of  tlie  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Governments,  as  well 
as  the  costs  of  living,  have  increased  sub- 
stantially. Also,  during  this  2-year  pe- 
riod the  salaries  for  policemen,  firemen, 
and  teachers  in  other  cities  of  compar- 
able size,  as  well  as  in  the  other  juris- 
dictions of  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area,  have  increased  considerably, 
creating  an  increasingly  difficult  prob- 
lem for  the  District  as  far  &s  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  these  vitally  im- 
portant employees  is  concerned. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  17183. 
as  reported,  are  both  justified  and  prac- 
tical. 

Following  is  a  section-by-section  sum- 
mai"y  of  conference  language  of  H.R. 
17138.  a  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1958  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to  increase 
salaries,  and  for  other  pm'poses: 
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TrriE    I — su^^BT    iNCRKAsxs    ro«   I  LST«ic-r    or 

COLVMBIA     POUCEMEN     AND     FI  l£MEM 

Seoiioa  101  cites  title  I  and  ut:  e  II  as  the 
•  District  of  Columbia  Police  a:u|  Firemcns 
?  ilary  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 

Section  102  establishes  new 
ule — the  House  schedtile 
cre.ise  pay  In  service  steps  2  3 
Cla&i  10 — for  police  and  firemeu. 
ginmng  prlva'es  pay  from  S8.l)J4 
per  year  and  increasing  salaries  i 
..a  average  13  percent. 

Section  103  establi:>hes  a  single 
level,   subclass    [b).    (1)    and    |3 
classes  1  and  2.  combining  prescr 
classes  (bi  and  (o  by  upprrading 
(3 1   and  <4)  establishes  classes  1( 
separate    classe«    for    Assistant 
Chiefs,  respectively;    loi   liicre;ijes 
compensation   for  dog   handlers 
Privates  from  $580  to  *595  per  y 
ent    with   r.ilse   in   additional 
provided    Privates    assigned    as 
because  they  are  dog  handlers    A". 
U.S.  Park  Police  dog  handlers 

Section    104   revises   salary   ste| 
ment  provision  for  steps  1.  2  and 
to  reflect  removal  of  subclass  (o 

Section  106  changes  method  ol 
Ing  step   placement   on  promotio  a 
niciaiis  to  permit  assignment  to 
the  higher  class  which  exceeds 
Increase    the    rate    received    at 
salary  step  In  subclass  (b) 
nlcians  receiving  promotions  are 
the  step  of  the  higher  class 
by  one  step  incrta  e  tlie  rate  sh 
class  (a)  In  the  same  step  of  the 
which  promoted. 

Section    106   conforms   provisin|-. 
to    longevity   step    Increases    wit 
salary  schedule. 

Section   107(a)    adjusts  the  ra; 
compensation  of  ofllcers  and  merr 
tive  service  whose  latest  promotk  n 
between  January  6.  1963.  and 
fective  date,  over  and  above  an; 
crease  received  under  the  new 
determining  step  placement  as 
promotions    had    occurred    unde 
schedule  This  redetermination  of 
ment  will  eliminate  or 
Inequities  In  the  higher  classes 
wlae  would  occur  in  certain  casej 
divlduaU  promoted  after  the 
fective  date  would  be  placed  in 
than  those  previously  promoted 
class; 

(b)  Precludes  salary  reductioii|  by  reason 
of  enactment  of  the  section 

(c)  Credits  any  individual  rec«  I 
tional  compensation  as  a  result  of 
of  the  section  ivlth  any  active 
previous  salary  step  for  subseque^ 
vancement  purposes; 

(d)  Excludes  individuals  re 
tive  service  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  title  from  receiving  an 
pension  relief  allowance  or 
pensatton   by    reason    of   enactm 
section 

Section  108  assigns  the  rank  elf  Assistant 
Chief  to  all  retired  policemen  ■!  ho  at  any 
time  prior  to  October  1.  1956.  he  d  the  rank 
of  Assistant  Superintendent  for  I  he  purpose 
of  computing  retirement  benefits  payable  on 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  thii  title.  Such 
individuals  presently  hold  the  ran  c  of  Deputy 
Chief  for  benefits  computation  p  urposes. 

Section  109  (ai  and  ibi  sets  firth  stand- 
ard provisions  for  the  payment  of  retroac- 
tive salaries  to  the  title's  July  1.  1969.  ePec- 
live  date. 

Section  110  (at  and  (b)  advance; 
in  longevity  step  7  In  class  6  wh 
at  least  14  years  of  continuous 
class  to  longevity  step  8.  The 
a  provision  of  the  1966  Police  an<  I 
Salary  Act  Amendments  which 
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to  such  officers  In  classes  5  and  8  but  will  take 
ciTect  only  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

Section  111  limits  the  salary  Increases  as 
they  apply  to  group  life  Insurance  amounts 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  title. 

Section  112  establishes  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 
1969.  as  the  effective  date  of  the  title. 

TITLF   It — lUSCELlJtNEOtJS  PaONISIONS   REt-ATINC 
TO    CERT.MN    POLICE    MATTERS 

Section  201  (a):  (b)  and  (ct  provides  that 
the  uniform  of  officers  and  members  of  the 
US.  Park  Police.  Executive  Protective  Serv- 
ice. Capitol  Police,  and  Metropolitan  Police 
shall  bear  a  distinctive  patch,  pin,  or  other 
emblem  depicting  the  US.  P.ag  or  colors 
thereof,  effective  180  days  after  A.W-e  of  eit- 
artment  of  the  title. 

Section  202  changes  "White  House  Police 
force"  to  "Executive  Protective  Service"  tn 
all  U.S.  laws  In  which  the  reference  Is  made 

Section  203  provides  that  police  and  tire- 
men  may  reside  within  a  radius  of  25  miles 
from  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building,  and  that  the 
Police  Chief  and  Fire  Chief  may  grant  ex- 
ceptions to  this  limitation  In  cases  whicli. 
in  their  Judgment,  merit  such  action. 

TtrtE    HI — S\LART    INCRE.\SES    FOR    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA   TEACHERS 

Section  301  cites  title  as  the  "District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amendments 
of  1970." 

Section  302(11  establishes  new  salary 
schedule  for  teachers  and  school  officers, 
raising  beginning  teachers'  pay  from  $7,000 
to  $7,800  per  year  and  Increasing  salaries  In 
ail  classes  an  average  13  percent.  Salary  for 
the  Superintendent  has  been  Increased  from 
iJO.OOO  to  838.500. 

(2)  establishes  within  salary  class  15  of  tlie 
schedule  a  "bachelors  degree  plus  15  credit 
hours"  category,  designated  as  group  A-1. 

(3i(A><B)  allows  teachers  and  school  of- 
ficers who  complete  the  required  two  years 
In  their  salary  class  to  become  permanent, 
e\en  though  they  may  have  served  In  more 
than  one  position.  Presently,  two  years'  serv- 
ice In  the  same  position  Is  required  to  com- 
plete the  probationary  period. 

(3)<C)  provides  that  a  teacher  or  other 
employee  in  class  15  may  be  appointed  to 
permanent  status  after  one  year  as  a  pro- 
bationary employee  if  he  has  completed  at 
least  two  years  of  satisfactory  service  out- 
side the  DC.  public  schools. 

(4)  allows  teachers  who  possess  a  bache- 
lors degree  plus  15  credit  hours  to  be  tran.s- 
ferred  to  group  A-1  of  class  15. 

(5)  establishes  a  salary-saving  provision 
for  Teachers'  Salary  Act  employees  who. 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  moved 
to  a  lower  salary  class. 

(6)  eliminates  longevity  step  X  In  class  15 
and  places  In  longevity  step  Y  those  em- 
ployees who  were  In  longevity  step  X  and 
those  lu  service  step  13  who  satisfactorily 
c^>mplete  15  years  of  creditable  service. 

(7)  conforms  the  salary  step  advance- 
ment provision  with  the  elimination  of  lon- 
gevity step  X. 

<8)  Includes  group  A-1  In  the  pro\lsion3 
pertaining  to  promotions. 

(9)  Increases  pay  rate  of  teachers  and 
school  officers  In  the  summer  school,  eve- 
ning school,  adult  education  and  veterans' 
summer  school  center  program  in  the  same 
relationship  to  Increases  In  the  new  salary 
schedule. 

1 10)  provides  that  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional compensation  (with  maximum  rate  of 
SI. 000)  to  classroom  teachers  performing  ex- 
tra duty  activities  be  made  to  ail  employees 
in  salpry  class  15. 

(11)  pro^■ldes  that  the  payment  of  annual 
salaries  to  employees  In  class  15  be  made  In 
23  or  24  semimonthly  Installments,  at  each 
employee's  discretion,  and  to  all  other  em- 
ployees in  24  semimonthly  Installments. 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  employees  presently  are 
pa:d  monthly. 


Section  303  restricts  the  salary  Increase 
for  the  Superintendent  of  Scliools  In  class  1 
to  Individuals  employed  In  that  position  en 
or  after  date  of  enactment  of  tiie  title. 

Section  304  (a)  and  (b)  conforms  provi- 
sions pertaining  to  payment  of  s.ilarlcs  with 
the  new  semimonthly  Installments. 

Section  305  (a)  and  (b»  sets  forth  stand- 
ard  provisions  for  the  payment  of  retroactive 
salaries  to  the  title's  September  1,  1969  effec- 
tive date. 

Section  306  establishes  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  aTter  Sep- 
tember 1.  1969  as  the  effective  date  of  the 
title. 


TtTLE    TV 


MISCCLlANEOfS    RcVENrC 
PROVISIONS 


Section  401  increases  In  8  steps  the  iadlvid- 
tial  Income  taxes  of  District  residents,  with 
taxes  starting  at  2'^r  on  the  first  $1,000  of 
Uixable  income,  and  reaching  \0%  at  $25.- 
000  and  above. 

Section  402  authorizes  a  one-time  Federal 
payment  or  contribution,  up  to  $8,000,000.  for 
use  In  defraying  the  cost  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  pay  Increases  provided  lor 
by  this  Act  for  the  period  commencing  July 
1.  1969.  and  ending  December  31.  1969.  Such 
sum  so  authorized  to  be  appropriated  Is  to  be 
In  addition  to  any  other  sums  authorized 
under  any  other  law,  and  in  addition  to  the 
increase  in  revenue  from  the  income  tax  In- 
creases provided  in  Sec.  401. 

TITLE  V — PAT   RATB  FOB   THE  COMMANDING  GEN- 
ERAL    OF     THE     MILITIA     OF    THE     DISTRICT    OF 

COLtTMBIA 

Sec.  501  provides  for  payment  of  the  salary 
cf  the  Commanding  General  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  National  Guard  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (rather  than  by  the  DC. 
Government  as  under  present  law). 

Also  It  subjects  such  officer  to  the  dual  p;«y 
and  dual  employment  provisions  of  title  5, 
U.S.  Code. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  gentleman  in  urging  the  House 
to  pass  this  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  represents 
about  95  percent  of  what  was  in  the 
House  bill  and,  after  a  number  of  meet- 
ings I  might  add,  the  final  report  that 
we  came  up  with  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  bill  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan>. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
HoGAN )  was  one  of  the  conferees  on  this 
bill  and  attended  the  meetings  very  re- 
ligiously and  was  a  pillar  of  strength  in 
our  debate  with  the  Senate  over  the  pro- 
visions and  made  a  brilliant  contribution 
to  the  House  position.  He  was  most  per- 
suasive in  his  arguments  with  the  Senate 
and  as  a  result  we  come  to  you  with  the 
House  bill  substantially  in  tact. 

I  might  add  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill)  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  this  measure  also. 

The  only  major  changes  were  the 
retroactive  features  which  were  extended 
from  Januai-y  1,  the  period  we  had  in 
the  House  provision,  to  July  1.  1969.  for 
policemen — and  September  1.  1969,  for 
the  teachers. 

For  that  reason  we  did  include  a  nom- 
inal Federal  payment  to  cover  any  addi- 
tional expenses  over  and  above  the  tax 
measures  tlie  House  adopted  that  may 
be  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  and  costs 
of  those  retroactive  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  House 
to  adopt  this  conference  report. 
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Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
tliat.  although  the  retroactive  feature  is 
moved  back  to  July  1  in  the  conference 
report,  which  is  contrary  to  what  was 
l^assed  by  tliis  body,  the  teachers,  police- 
men, and  firemen  have  been  waiting  for 
over  a  year  for  this  legislation.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  continued  inflation  of 
the  Nation's  economy,  particularly  here 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
where  we  can  all  testify  to  the  fact  that 
costs  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  as 
well  as  taxes,  have  gone  up  steeply  during 
the  past  year.  These  increased  costs  have 
stretched  thin  the  budgets  of  our  police- 
men, firemen,  and  teachers.  Because  they 
have  families  to  support  and  expenses  to 
meet,  these  public  servants  are  being 
forced  to  choose  between  their  profession 
and  the  best  interests  of  their  families. 
In  view  of  the  vital  areas  of  public  serv- 
ice with  which  we  are  dealing,  it  is  doubly 
important  that  competent  personnel  be 
encouraged  to  seek  these  positions  and 
to  remain  in  them  by  providing  them  a 
decent  living.  I  think  this  bill,  including 
the  retroactive  provision,  is  an  equitable 
response  to  their  need  to  keep  up  with 
the  cost  of  living,  and  I  urge  thai  the 
conference  report  be  approved. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  181) 

Adair 

de  la  Garza 

Koch 

Addabbo 

Delaney 

Kuykendall 

Anderson, 

Dent 

Landrum 

Calif. 

Dlggs 

Long,  La. 

Anderson, 

Dingell 

Lowenstein 

Tenn. 

Downing 

McCarthy 

Andrews, 

Dulskl 

McCloskey 

N.  Dak. 

Eckhardt 

McChire 

Ashley 

Erlenborn 

McEwen 

Barrett 

Farbsteln 

McKneally 

Boggs 

Feighan 

McMillan 

Boiling 

Fish 

MacOregor 

Bow 

Fraser 

Marsh 

Brademas 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mesklll 

Bra  SCO 

Gallagher 

Mlnshall 

Brock 

Gaydos 

Mollohan 

Brooks 

Giaimo 

Monagan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Gilbert 

Montgomery 

Carey 

Gray 

Morse 

Carter 

Griffiths 

Morton 

Cederberg 

Halpem 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Celler 

Hamilton 

O'Hara 

Cblsholm 

Hanley 

Ottlnger 

Clancy 

Hanns 

Patman 

Clark 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pelly 

Clay 

Harrington 

Pepper 

Couyers 

Hastings 

Pike 

Corbett 

Hawkins 

Plmie 

Daddarlo 

Howard 

Poage 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Keith 

PodeU 

Davis,  Wis. 

Klrwan 

Pollock 

Dawson 

Kleppe 

PoweU 

Pieyer,  N  C. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Tlernan 

Price,  Tex. 

Roybal 

Ullman 

Pryor.  Ark. 

St  Germain 

Vlgorito 

Puclnski 

Sandman 

Wampler 

Purcell 

Scheuer 

Watson 

Quillen 

Schwenuel 

Weicker 

Rarlrk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Whalley 

Reid,  III. 

Siirlnger 

Wilson, 

Reid.  NY 

Stephens 

Charles  H 

Rivers 

St  ration 

Wold 

Rnblson 

Sviniugton 

Wrii;ht 

Rodino 

Tnft 

Zwach 

Roe 

Thompson,  N.J 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  299 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RESTORING  THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE 
PROGRAM  TO  THE  LAND  AND  WA- 
TER CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  953 
and  ask  for  its  immedate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  tis 
follows : 

H.  Res.  953 

Reaolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2315)  to  restore  the  golden  eagle  program 
to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Ptind 
Act.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  now  printed  In  the  bill  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  such  consideration,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bin  or  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  prevlotis  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  O'Neill),  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  953 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of 
S.  2315  to  restore  the  Golden  Eagle  pro- 
gram to  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act.  The  resolution  also  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  committee  substitute  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

S.  2315  temporarily  renews  the  au- 
thority for  the  Golden  Eagle  passport. 
The  program  as  It  existed  on  March  31, 
1970,  will  be  maintained  until  December 
31,  1971,  except  that  the  authorized  lim- 


itation on  the  fee  for  the  passport  will 
be  increased  from  $7  to  $10. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  authorized  to  be  acquired  prior 
to  the  appropriation  of  funds — com- 
monly called  the  advance  contract  au- 
thority. The  limitations  placed  on  this 
authority  are  to  remain  binding  on  the 
extension.  The  statute  clearly  estabUshes 
that  no  contract  shall  be  entered  into 
for  the  acquisition  of  any  property  unless 
such  acquisition  is  authorized  by  Federal 
law.  It  also  limits  the  total  contractual 
obligation  for  each  fiscal  year  to  no  more 
than  $30  million  and  requires  the  con- 
tracts to  be  liquidated  from  the  moneys 
in  the  land  and  water  consei-vation  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  953  in  order  that  S. 
2315  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  just  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  a  2- 
hour  rule  for  the  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter and  thank  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  its  usual  consideration  for  those  of 
us  who  have  amendments  to  offer  on  this 
bill  to  make  sure  we  have  ample  time 
for  the  discussion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  rule  and 
support  the  bill.  When  we  get  an  amend- 
ment or  two  in  it,  and  get  the  eagle  to 
fly  right,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
any  votes  against   this   bill. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  resolution,  House 
Resolution  953.  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate  on  the 
bill,  S.  2315. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is,  fiist,  to  tem- 
porarily renew  the  authority  for  the 
annual  entrance  pass  to  our  Federal 
parks  and  recreational  areas — commonly 
known  as  the  Golden  Eagle  pass — and. 
second,  to  extend  existing  authority  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
authorized  to  be  acquired  prior  to  the 
actual  appropriation  of  the  necessary 
funds. 

Under  existing  law  the  Golden  Eagle 
pass  authority  expired  on  March  31  of 
this  year.  The  program  has  not  worked 
as  its  supporters  had  hoped;  far  less  In 
pass  purchase  funds  than  was  projected 
has  been  received  by  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  the  depository  for  all 
such  funds.  There  apparently  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  for  this  unexpectedly  poor 
showing,  including  lack  of  publicity. 

The  committee  bill  recommends  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  until  Decem- 
ber 1971  at  an  increased  rate — from  $7  to 
$10 — for  the  annual  Golden  Eagle  pass. 
During  this  extension  period  a  complete 
study  will  be  imdertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  new  recom- 
mendations will  be  forthcoming.  The  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  permit  Is  to 
make  available  additional  fimds  to  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

The  bill  also  extends  existing  "advance 
contract   authority."   This   permits   the 
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Department  of  the  Interior 
purchase  contracts  on  land  il 
acquire  where  the  authorizati<  n 
signed  into  law  but  where  thi '. 
aied  funds  are  not  yet  av 
authority  is  limited  to  no  mon 
000.000  in  such  contracts  in 
year. 

The  departments  and 
ested  in  the  legislation  generally 
the  bill  as  amended  and  reported 

Separate  views  are  filed  by 
bers.  They  believe  that  the 
Golden  Eagle  pass  should 
annual  charge  of  $7  rather  t 
creased  charge  of  $10  as 
In  the  bill. 

Mr.    ONEILL   of 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was 

The  resolution  was  agreed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
table. 

Mr.  ASPINALX.  Mr 
that  the  House  resolve  itse 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hcjuse 
State  of  the  Union  for  the 
of  the  bill  (S.  2315 •  to  restore 
Eagle  program  to  the  Land 
Conservation  Fund  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMrriEE     OF     TUt 

Accordingly  the  House 
into  the  Committee  of  tlie 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 
sideration  of  the  bUl  S.  231 
MooRHE.^D  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 

By  unanimous  consent,  the 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  t 
gentleman  from  Colorado  •  Mi 
will  be  recognized  for  1 
gentleman  from  Pennsj  Ivani 
LOR )  will  be  recognized  for  1 

The  Chair  recognizes  the 
from  Colorado  <Mr.  Aspinali 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chair 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.    ASPINALL.    Mr.    Chi 
purpose  of  the  bill  now  befor  ) 
is  essentially  twofold:  It 
and  extend  the  program  knbw 
Golden  Eagle  program  throi 
ber  31,  1971:  and  it  seeks  to 
provisions  of  law  which 
reation  land  acquiring 
into  contracts  for  the  purchase 
prior    to    the    actual    app 
funds. 
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Without  going  into  too 
Mr.   Chairman,   I   want   to 
background  of  the  Golden 
port  program.  As  most  ev 
call,  when  we  originally 
Land  and  Water  Conservatioti 
there  were  three  basic 
nue  for  the  fund  which  it 
One  source  was  the  procee<^s 
sale  of  surplus  real  property 
personal  property ;  another 
nues    received    from 
taxes;    and  the  third  was 
entrance  and  user  fees. 

A  part  of  this  third 
of    the   annual   entrance 
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0  enter  in     known  as   the  Golden  Eagle  p>assport. 
Intends  to    This  permit,  which  sold  for  $7.  entitled 
has  been    the  purchaser  and  everyone  in  liis  non- 
appropri-    commercial  vehicle  to  admission  to  vir- 
Thls     tually  all  federally  administered  outdoor 
than  $30.-     recreation  areas.  Even  though  it  was  not 
each  fiscal     enacted    for    that    purpose,    practically 
evei-jone  realized  what  a  potential  bar- 
inter-     gain  this  program  could  be  to  the  active 
•  support     recreationist.  Based  on  this  fact  and  on 
the  belief  that  many  people  would  want 
en  Mem-     to  contribute  to  the  program,  it  was  esti- 
;ost  of  the     mated  that  36  million  permits  would  be 
repain  at  an    sold  during  the  first  5  years  after  its 

an  the  in-     esublishment. 
re4ommended        Although  we  were  optimistic  about  the 
program    at    the   outset,   our   optimism 
faded  as  the  program  matured.  By  1968. 
it   was  clear  that  the  program  would 
probably  never  be  as  popular  as  antici- 
pated  nor   produce   the   revenues  esti- 
mated when  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund   Act   was  enacted.   In- 
stead of  sales  in  the  neighborhood  of 
.  I  move     $138,000,000,    only    slightly    more    than 
into  the     $12,000,000  accrued  to  the  fund.  On  the 
on  the    basis  of  these  discouraging  returns,  it 
ideration     was    then    decided    that    the    program 
the  Golden     should  be  allowed  to  expire  and  that  the 
and  Water     agencies  having  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sponsibilities should  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop their  own  fee  system  in  accordance 
with  the  statutory  authority  which  had 
been  extended  to  them.  As  a  result,  Pub- 
lic Law  90-401  provided  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  annual  entrance  fee  program 
on  March  31.  1970. 

Had  the  program  shown  signs  of  re- 
newed vigor  prior  to  March  31.  it  might 
have  been  possible  for  your  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  recom- 
mend its  unlimited  extension,  but  sales 
showed  no  dramatic  increase.  Instead. 
passport  stdes  seemed  to  stabilize  be- 
tween 600.000  and  700.000  annually.  The 
committee  recognized  that  little  could  be 
expected  of  the  program  as  it  was  oper- 
ating, but  time  did  not  permit  a  substan- 
tial revision  of  it. 

Our    recommendations    are    easy    to 
understand — 
rinan.   the        First,  we  recommend  that  the  Secre- 
the  House     tarj-  of  the  Interior  be  authorized  to  in- 
s  to  re\'ise     crease  the  price  of  the  Golden  Eagle 
n  as  the     passport  from  S7  to  $10  if  he  deems  such 
zh  Decern-     action  appropriate, 
extend  the        Second,  we  recommend  the  extension 
authorize  rec-     of   the  status  quo  imtil   December   31. 
to  enter     1971.  in  order  to  allow  the  program  to 
of  lands     be  completely  reviewed  and  revamped. 
oJ)riat:on    of    Once  these  changes  have  been  formu- 
lated and  properly  considered,  the  Con- 
gress would  have  another  opportunity  to 
pass  on  this  issue. 

Based  largely  on  the  correspondence 
on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  testimony  presented 
to  the  committee,  we  feel  reasonably  con- 
fident that  passport  sales  at  the  in- 
creased price  will  not  decline.  Most  peo- 
ple who  wrote  the  committee  indicating 
their  views  on  the  price  of  the  passport 
stated  that  they  felt  an  increase  in  the 
fee  to  $10  or  more  would  be  desirable.  In 
terms  of  percentages,  this  represents  a 
significant  increase,  but  the  increased 
price  represents  a  substantial  bargain  for 
consisted  many  recreationists  who  utilize  Federal 
dermit   now    outdoor  areas  frequently. 
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Undoubtedly  some  will  say  that  the 
program  is  a  complete  failure  and  that  it 
should  be  abandoned.  In  all  candor,  we 
must  admit  our  disappointment  in  it.  As 
idealists  are  wont  to  do,  I  suppose,  we  ex- 
pected too  much  from  too  many.  We 
thought  tliat  those  who  profess  such  a 
keen  interest  in  the  environment  would 
want  to  convert  their  philosophical  no- 
tions into  something  more  meaningful 
and  tangible,  but  the  sales  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  passport  proved  that  they  were 
not  quite  that  interested  unless  they 
could  put  it  to  active  use  for  their  per- 
sonal benefit. 

Now,  the  question  is  not  whether  the 
program  succeeded  or  failed,  but  whether 
there  is  any  salvage  value  in  it.  We  firmly 
believe  that  there  is.  We  feel  that  a  tem- 
porary- extension  of  the  program  will  al- 
low us  time  to  develop  the  reforms  needed 
to  make  it  more  productive.  Whether  the 
original  objective  can  ever  be  achieved 
or  not.  I  am  unable  to  predict,  but  we 
should  be  able  to  substantially  improve 
the  program. 

ADVANCr    CONTR.\CT    ALTHORrfY 

Tlic  other  important  feature  of  the  bill 
involves  the  extension  of  the  Advance 
Contract  Authority.  In  1968,  when  the 
Congress  initially  approved  this  aspect 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  program,  we  believed  that  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  could  be  saved 
in  the  acquisition  of  recreation  lands  if 
the  time  lag  between  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  project  and  the  appropriation 
ot  funds  could  be  reduced.  We  recognized 
that  land  price  escalation  increases  rap- 
idly once  authorizing  legislation  is  ap- 
proved. To  help  bridge  this  gap.  we  rec- 
ommended the  Advance  Contract  Au- 
thority provision  of  Public  Law  90-301. 

By  allowing  the  land  acquiring  agcii- 
cies  soma  authority  to  proceed  with  sonn." 
of  the  preliminaries  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  by  permitting  them  to  enter 
binding  agreements  prior  to  the  appro- 
priation of  funds,  we  feel  that  some  spec- 
ulative ventures  were  short-circuited.  I 
hasten  to  add.  however,  that  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  law  and  by  the  legis- 
lative historj'  with  respect  to  tliis  au- 
thority remain  intact  and  have  not  been 
altered  in  any  manner. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  likelihood  some 
amendments  to  the  bill  will  be  offered.  I 
do  not  wish  to  debate  those  questions  at 
this  time,  but  I  do  not  want  to  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  keep  in  mind 
the  object  of  the  programs  which  I  have 
discussed.  I  sincerely  feel  that  the  recrea- 
tionist, like  any  other  user  of  Federal 
lands,  should  help  pay  his  share  of  the 
cost  of  providing  the  benefit  which  he 
receives.  While  it  may  be  unreasonable 
and  more  tlian  likely  inequitable  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  establish  a  formula  which 
would  require  him  to  pay  the  equiva- 
lent fair  market  value  of  these  benefits, 
it  would  be  equally  unreasonable  and  in- 
eqiiitable  to  require  the  general  tax- 
payer to  unduly  subsidize  his  individual 
recreation  activities. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  a 
reasonable  extension  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  program  seems  appropriate.  Not 
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only  will  it  permit  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  alternatives,  but  It  will  also  allow 
the  committees  and  the  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  in  this  regard.  I  urge  tlie 
Members  to  approve  S.  2315,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
pnd  Insular  Affairs. 

In  response  to  inquiries  which  I  asked 
tlie  staff  to  make.  I  am  advised  that  the 
atrencies  contemplate  the  following  ac- 
tion if  S.  2315.  as  amended,  is  enacted. 

Interior  Department — Anticipates  con- 
tinued utilization  of  the  annual  permits 
issued  by  the  respective  agencies  on  an 
interchangeable  basis  for  the  balance  of 
the  calendar  year  1970.  This  will  pre- 
clude the  issuance  of  a  new  pass  for  the 
balance  of  the  recreation  season,  but  the 
Golden  Eagle,  as  such,  will  be  issued  in 
calendar  year  1971.  Since  the  agency  an- 
nual permits  will  take  the  place  of  the 
Golden  Eagle  passport  for  this  year,  the 
revenues  collected  from  these  permits 
should  be  placed  in  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  as  if  they  were 
receipts  from  the  Golden  Eagle  program. 

Forest  Service — In  compliance  with  the 
suggested  procedures  mentioned,  the 
Forest  Service  indicated  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  continue  to  utilize  the 
annual  permits  already  issued  on  an  in- 
terchangeable basis. 

Corps  of  Army  Engineers — As  recom- 
mended to  the  House,  S.  2315  does  not 
repeal  section  210  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1968:  consequently,  no  entrance 
or  admission  fees  would  l)e  charged  at 
these  areas  in  any  event;  however,  the 
Corps  has  advised  that  it  has  designated 
63  developed  campgrounds  where  user 
fees  have  been  or  are  being  imposed. 
User  fees,  of  course,  are  not  contem- 
plated or  included  in  the  Golden  Eagle 
admission  fee  program  as  originally 
authorized. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
insert  my  statement  in  the  proceedings 
today  in  regard  to  S.  2315,  to  restore  the 
Golden  Eagle  passport  program  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act. 

I  am  in  complete  support  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill  and  feel  this  is  sound 
legislation  to  continue  to  provide  a  uni- 
form admission  fee  system  for  tourists 
to  pui'chase  one  passport  annually  for 
passage  to  all  national  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas. 

I  feel  that  the  increase  from  $7  to  $10 
in  the  passport  fee  is  fair  to  the  vaca- 
tioning public  and  will  be  a  definite  as- 
set for  the  Federal  Government  which 
will  assist  the  Department  of  Interior 
in  keeping  the  parks  and  recreation  sites 
clean  and  help  further  development  of 
new  parks  and  sites. 

The  traveling  public  overwhelmingly 
indicated  its  favor  with  the  passport  fee 
program  so  I  do  not  believe  the  increase 
in  fees  would  be  against  the  general 
public  welfare.  The  fact  that  additional 
funds  would  be  available  as  revenue  to 
continue  to  preserve  the  nati<»i8d  park 
system  and  national  recreation  sites  is  a 


tremendous  advancement  for  the  further 
conservation  of  natural  resources  and  the 
scenic  beauty  of  America. 

I  also  support  the  continuation  of  the 
Golden  Eagle  program  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971  and  the  sp>ecial  study  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  ini- 
tiated into  the  entry  fee  issue  and  all  user 
fees  regarding  America's  national  park 
system  and  the  recreation  sites  acros« 
tliis  Nation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Let  me  say  first 
that  I  am  vei-y  happy  to  hear  the  chair- 
man say  on  the  floor  what  he  has  just 
said  about  tlie  working  of  this  program 
and  about  his  intentions  in  conference 
with  the  other  body  on  the  bill. 

Do  I  imderstand  the  chairman  cor- 
rectly to  say  that  at  the  present  time 
entrance  fees  are  not  being  collected  at 
any  of  the  outdoor  recreation  areas  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  ESigineers? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  that  regard. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Or  of  the  Park 
Service  with  the  exception  of  James- 
town. Is  that  not  correct?  With  the  na- 
tional parks? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Jamestown  is  specifically  mentioned  here 
or  not.  Yes,  it  is.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. As  far  as  entrance  fees  are  con- 
cerned, he  is  correct.  But  the  Park  Serv- 
ice does  intend  to  have  an  annual  per- 
mit for  entrance  into  the  national  park 
areas  which  will  be  honored  at  all  paiic 
areas  as  soon  as  they  can  get  their  en- 
trance passports  ready. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  is  it  also  a  fact  that 
at  the  present  time  the  Forest  Service 
is  collecting  a  user  fee  for  camping  facil- 
ities and  is  not  collecting  an  entrance 
fee?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  They  are  issuing  an 
anual  permit  which,  as  they  have  always 
honored  it,  would  be  for  a  user  fee  rather 
than  for  an  entrance  fee. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Do  I  understand  that  if 
this  bill  passes,  the  Park  Service  will  go 
ahead  and  charge  a  user  fee  also? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  imderstand  what 
they  have  in  mind  is  that  they  have  their 
aiuual  permit  which  they  will  continue 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  and  will  give 
some  credit  on  that  annual  permit  for 
user  fee  purposes.  It  wiU  not  permit, 
however,  an  annual  permit  to  be  used, 
let  us  say,  for  20  different  nights  in  the 
park  at  the  original  price  of  the  entrance 
fee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
getting  at,  because,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
some  of  these  people  who  can  afford  to 
pay  $12,000,  $15,000,  or,  as  I  understand 
it,  as  high  as  $20,000  for  a  mobile  camper 
then  buy  one  of  these  permits  and  go  in 
there  and  hook  up  to  the  water  and  sewer 


and  spend  the  summer.  It  does  not  seem 
right  to  me.  The  fellow  who  goes  out  with 
an  occasional  permit  has  to  pay  $1  or 
whatever  it  is  for  his  entrance  fee,  but 
it  seems  to  me  the  person  spending  the 
summer  there  and  getting  all  of  the  bene- 
fits ought  to  pay  a  little  bit  more. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  rea- 
sonable, he  is  logical  and  he  is  rational, 
and  a  study  that  will  be  made  in  the  fu- 
ture tliat  is  provided  for  under  this  legis- 
lation was  taken  into  consideration,  be- 
cause what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
suggests  was  not  intended  to  be  a  bo- 
nanza for  such  users  of  our  recreation 
areas. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  we  vote 
for  this  now — and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
vote  for  it — we  can  assume  that  there 
will  be  an  additional  fee  for  those  wlio 
remain  over  long  periods  of  time  in  the 
national  parks? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Tliis  is  my  under- 
standing, I  will  say  to  my  friend  from 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  S.  2315.  to  re- 
store the  Golden  Eagle  passport  program 
to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  If  enacted,  this  legislation 
would  renew  the  armual  permit  authority 
of  the  Golden  Eagle  program. 

The  annual  $7  permit  under  the  ex- 
pired program  entitled  the  purchaser, 
and  anyone  in  his  automobile,  to  enter 
several  thousand  designated  Federal  rec- 
reation areas  without  paying  additional 
admission  fees.  The  program,  while  it 
has  not  quite  lived  up  to  its  revenue  ex- 
pectations, has  brought  in  nearly  $20 
million  in  the  past  5  years  with  the  sale 
of  almost  3  milUon  passports. 

Support  for  the  program  in  the  State 
of  Oregon,  with  its  many  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas,  has  been  particularly  good, 
and  I  have  received  numerous  letters 
urging  the  reinstatement  of  the  pro- 
gram. None  of  them,  incidently.  objected 
to  the  $3  increase  of  the  passport  pro- 
vided in  this  legislation. 

Many  of  these  letters  ha\  e  come  from 
senior  citizens  and  people  with  large 
families.  The  Golden  Eagle  has  allowed 
them  to  visit  Federal  recreation  areas  as 
often  as  they  like  without  additional  cost. 
The  retired  people  who  live  on  fixed 
incomes  find  they  are  able  to  spend  many 
more  leisure  hours  enjoying  the  beauty 
of  our  forests  and  participating  in  rec- 
reational activities  than  they  could  be- 
fore the  Golden  Eagle.  With  a  passport 
they  are  not  penalized  with  a  "per  visit" 
charge. 

Large  famiUes  also  benefit  from  the 
program  because  they  are  not  penalized 
by  a  "per  person"  charge.  The  program 
has  encouraged  family  outings  and  fam- 
ily vacations.  Reverting  to  a  "per  per- 
son per  visit"  system  would  be  especially 
burdensome  to  these  two  groups  and 
would  discourage  their  visiting  Federal 
recreation  areas. 
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This  would  be  a  troublirg 
the  Congress  to  do.  As  our 
conies  more  and   more 
cities  more  and  more  crow 
luted,  we  should  do  all  we 
courage  trios  to  our  nation^ 
shrines   A  visit  to  a  Federal 
area  can  be  a  refreshing 
ban  and  suburban  dwellers 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
izens  to  make  full  use  of 
natural    wonders    at 
passing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chair 
myself  such  time  as  I  may 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
legislation,  as  amended  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior 
Affairs. 

The  principal  purpose  of 
tion  is  to  restore  the  Golden 
port   program   to  the   Land 
Conservation  Fund  Act 
restores  that  program  thro 
ber  31.  1971.  and  provides 
retary  of  the  Interior  shall. 
February  1.  1971.  conduct 
a  survey  as  to  the  Federal 
implemented  on  entrance  a 
and  report  his  findings  to  tl 
ate  committees  of  the  House 

In  addition,  the  bill  as 
Committee  on  Interior  and 
faii-s   provides   for   an 
amount  the  Secretarj'  may 
the  annual  fee.  This  increase 
present  $7  to  not  more  than 
as  amended  also  provides 
sion  of  the  advance  contra4t 
under  the  act  from  a 
fiscal  yeai-s  to  each  fiscal  y 
tains  the  $30,000,000  ceiling 
of  such  authority. 

In  1968.  this  body  decided 
mendation  of  the  Committee 
and  Insular  Affairs  that  the 
passport  program  should  be 
on  March  31.  1970.  I  oppose( 
nation  of  the  Golden  Eagle 
the  committee  and  on  the 
posed  the  termination  of  the 
cause  the  principal  purpose 
ing  the  Land  and  Water 
Fund  Act  was  to  increase 
into  the  fund  as  a  means  of 
$500  million  backlog  of 
demanded  by  the  America 
meet   the  increasing   need 
recreation    opportunities 
was  not  to  delete  a  revenui  t 
program  from  the  act. 

The  reason  the  provisions 
Golden  Eagle  program  were 
the  1968  amendments  was 
anticonservationists  were  de 
have  their  pound  of  flesh. 
or  will  be  said  about  how 
from  the  Golden  Eagle  pr 
lived  up  to  expectations  un 
and  Water  Conservation 
committee  report  on  this 
tempts  to  show  that  the 
program  has  been  a  failure 
that  revenues  estimated  at 
were  expected  based  on  a  $5 
mit  and  that  in   1969  there 
$19,399,100  in  revenues  to  the 
on  the  $7  permit. 
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In  some  20  years  on  the  committee.  I 
have  repeatedly  opposed  the  chipping, 
chopping,  and  undermining  efforts  of  the 
anticonservationists.  If  the  Golden  Eagle 
program  has  been  a  failure,  it  is  only 
because  these  anticonservationists  were 
successful  in  undermining  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  by  pro- 
viding in  section  7  of  that  act  that 
•pioneys  derived  from  the  sources  listed 
in  section  2  of  the  act  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  publicity  purposes." 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  set  up  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  financing  Federal  and  State 
acquisitions  for  park  and  recreation  pro- 
grams. Yet  the  act.  as  passed,  included 
a  prohibition  against  using  revenues  to 
advertise  and  bring  about  public  aware- 
ness of  the  program.  How  inconsistent 
can  we  be? 

If  the  Golden  Eagle  program  has  been 
a  failure,  it  was  doomed  at  the  outset  by 
the  handcuffs  and  handicaps  placed  up- 
on the  administrators  by  giving  them  a 
national  program  to  administer  but  pro- 
hibiting their  ability  to  spend  money  to 
advertise  the  program  to  the  American 
people. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  American  peo- 
ple have  had  to  say  about  this  program 
once  they  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
know  something  about  it.  My  colleagues 
will  recall  that  for  some  time  prior  to 
March  31.  1970.  much  of  yoiu-  mail  was 
in  the  form  of  pleas  from  the  American 
people  and  organizations  in  which  they 
participated  to  retain  or  restore  the 
Golden  Eagle  passport  program.  You  will 
recall,  gentlemen,  that  the  mail  was 
quite  heavy  and  the  plea  came  from  both 
young  and  old  Americans.  These  pleas 
resulted  in  approximately  48  Members  of 
the  House  sponsoring  legislation  in  sup- 
port of  the  program  and  one  measure 
was  introduced  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Unfortunately,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  in  this  body 
never  got  aroimd  to  holding  hearings  on 
this  legislation  until  approximately  30 
days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  pro- 
gram. A  more  meaningful  bill  in  response 
to  the  plea  of  the  American  people 
passed  the  other  body  on  September  24. 
1969. 

Tlie  opposition  to  this  legislation  not 
only  comes  from  the  anticonsei-vation- 
ists.  but  also  from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  who,  for  reasons  peculiar 
to  their  own  interests,  oppose  the  collec- 
tion of  fees  at  Corps  of  Engineers  proj- 
ects. Once  again,  the  corps  has  strong 
opposition  to  this  legislation  because  of 
their  fear  that  this  legislation  interferes 
with  their  impregnable  empire.  In  addi- 
tion, part  of  the  problem  with  this  pro- 
gram has  been  the  uncooperative  atti- 
tude of  certain  other  Federal  agencies 
to  work  in  concert  for  the  establishment 
of  a  unified  system  because  of  the  loop- 
holes that  have  been  purposely  created 
in  the  law. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  to  re- 
store the  Golden  Eagle  program  is  im- 
perative in  response  to  the  requests  of 
the  American  peoirie.  Undoubtedly,  a 
conference  will  be  necessary  to  resolve 
differences  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  other 
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body  and  the  bill  this  House  passes  to- 
day. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  in  this  bill  we  are  asking  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  check  with  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  with  the  Forest  Service 
in  preparing  the  report  authorized  in 
the  bill. 

Nobody  should  be  misled  to  the  effect 
that  we  do  not  expect  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cover  all 
recreation  areas. 

Now.  it  may  .seem  strange  ti.  you.  but 
tlie  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936.  the  orig- 
inal Flood  Control  Act.  has  absolutely 
no  reference  whatsoever  to  recreation. 
The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  has  no 
reference  whatsoever  to  recreation.  But 
the  new  and  amended  Flood  Control  Act 
which  is  on  the  books  at  the  present 
time  does  authorize  tlie  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  include  recreation  in  their  proj- 
ects purposes. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  including  that 
and  requiring  the  Secretary  to  make  a 
survey  Is  contained  in  the  report  that 
the  Senate  made  on  this  bill.  Tlie  impor- 
tant thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  believe  .t  or  not. 
has  almost  as  many  recreation  areas 
as  the  Park  Service  and  Forest  Sei-vice 
put  together.  Let  us  tell  you.  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  some  of 
them  are  in  horrible  shape.  Very  frank- 
ly they  are  not  fit  for  use.  The  garba^e 
is  running  out  of  the  cans,  they  are  not 
policing  the  areas,  the  people  do  not  get 
around  to  take  care  of  these  matters,  and 
if  you  ask  the  local  engineer  why.  he 
looks  at  you  and  says.  "Well,  very  frank- 
ly, we  do  not  have  enough  money  to  take 
care  of  them.  We  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  police  these  areas." 

Yet.  when  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
comes  before  the  Congress  and  asks  for 
an  appropriation  for  their  rivers  and 
harbors  and  for  flood  control  projects, 
believe  it  or  not.  it  is  justified  on  the  basis 
of  taking  care  of  these  areas.  They  ask 
for  about  32  percent  of  all  their  appro- 
priations for  recreation. 

Now,  what  has  happened  is  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineei-s  wants  it  both  wavs. 
They  want  to  get  all  the  money  they  can 
for  recreation  and  use  it  as  an  adjunct 
in  justifying  their  projects.  Yet  these 
people  who  come  here  and  tell  you  that 
you  cannot  charge  an  entrance  fee  when 
any  one  wants  to  go  on  a  corps  project, 
the  reason  given  for  it  is  very  simple. 
They  say  the  Federal  Government  ppid 
for  it. 

Well.  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  is  used  by  the  Forest  Service 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
paid  for.  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  unit  in  the  National  Park 
Service  that  the  taxpayers  have  not 
bought  and  paid  for.  Nobody  can  show 
us.  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  areas 
which  the  Rockefellers  have  bought  and 
given  to  the  country,  but  that  otherwise 
the  taxpayers  have  paid  for  all  of  it. 

These  people  have  no  objection  to  say- 
ing that  you  can  charge  an  entrance  fee 
at  a  national  park,  you  can  charge  an 
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entrance  fee  in  certain  units  of  the  For- 
est Service,  but  you  cannot  charge  the 
holy  of  holies,  you  cannot  say  a  word 
about  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Now,  when  this  survey  is  made  I  expect 
there  is  going  to  be  a  report  back  recom- 
mending tliat  in  those  areas  there  will  be 
a  fee  collected  that  there  be  a  charge  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  projects  also. 

Now,  do  not  let  anybody  be  misled  to 
think  that  that  is  not  going  to  be  in  the 
recommendations  because  very  frankly 
I  have  talked  to  some  of  the  ranking 
members  of  the  Corps  and  they  are  frank 
to  tell  me  that  in  certain  areas  they  feel 
an  entrance  fee  is  justified.  They  have  no 
objection  to  charging  users'  fees,  and 
they  are  charging  users'  fees  today.  They 
have  a  suggestion,  and  this  may  oe  in 
the  report  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  reports  back,  that  the  money 
would  not  all  go  into  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  but  that  in  those 
areas  where  in  the  Park  Service  they 
collect  an  entrance  fee  and  user  fee,  that 
money  would  go  then  to  the  National 
Park  Service:  in  the  Forest  Service  where 
they  collect  user  fees  and  entrance  fees 
it  would  go  to  the  Forest  Service  for  the 
development  of  the  recreation  lands.  And 
as  far  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  con- 
cerned, where  it  is  available,  where  It 
should  be  Justified,  they  will  recommend 
a  fee,  and  that  that  money  go  then  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  recreation  In  these  areas. 

Now.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  com- 
plain If  that  is  the  report,  and  from  indi- 
cations which  have  come  to  me  from 
people  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  this  is 
what  they  expect  to  recommend. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HAT  J  I.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  statement,  and  that  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  before  him. 
I  do  not  quite  agree  with  all  of  it,  because 
I  think  there  are  a  few  additional  postu- 
lates that  for  the  purpose  of  legislative 
record  ought  to  be  made.  I  am  sure 
neither  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  least  of  all  the  one 
from  Missouri,  wants  to  put  preconceived 
words  into  the  mind  of  this  commission, 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  is 
going  to  report  back.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  do  just  what  he  has  In  mind  and 
let  them  study  this  problem.  I  well  rea- 
lize that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  does  have 
more  recreational  areas  than  the  other 
two  that  have  been  mentioned  thus  far. 
but  It  is  not  true,  or  probably  not  true, 
Including  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  but 
certainly  as  far  as  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Forest  Service  Is  concerned. 

As  to  the  exceptions,  first  of  all  the 
gentleman  does  agree  with  me  that  the 
present  users'  fees,  which  are  quite  small 
for  the  use  being  put  on  them,  which  was 
reimposed  in  six  recreational  areas  in  the 
Ozark  Moimtains  of  southwest  Missouri 
and  the  Table  Lake  area  this  last  week, 
serve  no  purpose  in  a  true  sense  as  being 
returned  for  improving  of  the  sites  which 
the  gentleman  says  they  should  be,  but 
at  the  present  time  they  are  not  and  con- 
tinue to  go  into  the  land  and  water  use 


fund  for  additional  acquisition  of  land  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  So  that  I  would  hope  with 
the  gentleman  that  any  finding  about 
user  fees  as  differentiated  from  entrance 
or  admission  fees  would,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  be  stipulated  to  come  back 
to  the  improvement  of  the  facilities 
which  there  is  capital  investment  of  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

The  reason  I  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  was  not  just  to  agree  with  him.  but 
to  ask  him  if  he  would  not  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  some  additional  reason 
for  not  charging  entrance  or  admission 
fees  to  the  people's  own  waters — plus  the 
fact  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Parks  or  the  gifts  that  he  mentioned, 
which  I  know  about,  or  In  the  forestry 
service  the  land  was  not  acquired  on  the 
basis  of  a  promise  to  the  people  that 
they  would  never  be  denied  access? 

This  is  certainly  true  in  the  case  of 
land  impoimdments,  the  Implication  of 
the  use  of  the  law  of  eminent  domain  In 
the  land  acquisition  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  their  practices. 

This  has  been  documented.  I  submit- 
ted It  on  two  different  occasions  before 
the  gentleman's  unusually  hardworking 
and  well-informed  committee.  It  is  a 
reversal  of  a  statement.  If  not  a  reversal 
of  principle — and  I  would  hope  the  com- 
mittee would  make  It  clear  once  and  for- 
ever that  where  people  were  promised 
entrance  or  access,  not  to  be  denied  the 
use  of  waters.  At  one  time  when  you  had 
to  come  in  by  helicopter  or  parachute  to 
use  the  waters  tmder  any  other  circum- 
stances there  may  have  been  a  difference 
In  the  method  of  land  acquisition,  of  one 
versus  the  other.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  there  may 
have  been  in  the  past  some  commitments 
made  or  attempted  to  be  made  by  cer- 
tain people  In  behalf  of  the  Federal 
agency,  particularly  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

I  might  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
league to  the  fact,  that  in  practicing  law 
I  found  on  many  occasions  many  people 
who  represented  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  made  statements,  and  when 
we  finally  got  to  court  we  foimd  a  very 
unusual  situation.  The  judge  would  say 
he  was  very  sorry,  but  a  local  man  could 
not  bind  the  Federal  Government — even 
though  it  was  given  In  good  faith. 

You  know  years  ago,  we  never  had 
any  income  tax.  A  lot  of  people  believed 
they  would  never  have  to  pay  any  taxes. 

The  fact  is  when  the  original  act  was 
passed  the  Constitution  was  changed. 
I  tliink  you  will  find  those  who  suggested 
or  said  tliat  some  day  their  income  tax 
might  get  as  high  as  5  percent.  Nobody 
believed  it  would  ever  get  that  high,  even 
when  we  had  the  exemption  of  $2,500 
for  each  one  of  your  children.  But  things 
have  changed  and  so  has  the  Congress. 
As  my  friend  knows,  one  Congress  can- 
not bind  the  next  Congress.  Now  we  find 
out  that  Instead  of  having  a  $2,500  ex- 
emption and  a  tax  that  might  get  to 
5  percent,  we  are  stuck  with  starting 
with  a  $600  exemption  and  a  tax  that 
starts  with  20  percent  and  imtil  this 


last  change  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  it  could  have  gone  as  high 
as  98  percent. 

So  things  are  not  always  static.  Rec- 
reation was  not  a  part  of  the  original 
bills  upon  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  started.  So  I  think  we  have  to  look 
at  it  in  1970  and  not  in  1936  or  1944  or 
1956 — when  the  last  act  was  passed  in 
regard  to  flood  control.  We  have  to  look 
at  it  in  1970  for  what  we  might  expect 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mans  analogies — I  do  not  particularly 
agree  with  them. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  am  not  a 
lawyer  or  legally  trained.  When  I  take  a 
person's  pancreas  out  and  promise  them 
they  are  going  to  have  sugar  In  th«r 
urine  for  the  rest  of  their  life,  It  is  just 
liable  to  remain  that  way.  I  am  not  used 
to  going  back  on  my  word  or  changing 
it.  But  be  that  as  It  may,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  It  has  happened  on  too  many 
occasions.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
argument.  But  we  know  those  areas, 
talking  about  stopped  rivers  and  im- 
pounded rivers  which  are.  I  believe,  go- 
ing back  fiuther  than  the  gentleman 
asked  us  not  to.  under  the  law  of  1796 
which  defined  navigable  streams,  and  in 
the  pinch — our  pet^le  have  had  a  right, 
particularly  the  elderly  and  retired  peo- 
ple, to  go  there  and  they  use  these  rivers. 

They  have  used  them  commercially. 
they  have  used  them  recreatlonally,  and 
they  have  used  them  in  their  retirement 
just  to  fish.  I  can  quote  the  gentleman, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  take  more  of  his 
time,  as  to  some  of  the  pleasures  of  fish- 
ing in  an  Ozark  stream,  whether  you 
are  active  at  it  or  Just  trailing  a  string 
in  the  warm  sunshine  under  the  zephyrs. 
But  be  that  as  It  may,  a  commitment 
was  made,  and  I  plead  with  the  gentle- 
man that  principles  do  not  change 
merely  because  usage  changes.  I  am  with 
him  100  percent  as  far  as  users'  fees 
are  concerned,  especially  if  they  Inure 
to  the  improvement  of  that  which  we 
are  using.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  was  a  time  In  our 
history  when  we  had  a  different  attitude 
toward  the  use  of  public  lands  of  all 
sorts,  when  we  gave  the  privilege  to  a 
commodity  user  to  go  on  the  lands  al- 
most without  any  charge,  without  any 
responsibility  for  what  he  might  do  to 
the  land.  Then  we  developed  a  little  in- 
terim program  permitting  commodity 
groups  to  use  them  from  the  public  lands, 
but  with  more  stringent  regulation.  Now 
we  are  at  a  point  at  which  we  expect 
anyone  who  uses  the  public  lands  to  pay 
for  that  use.  whether  they  be  miners, 
grazers.  Irrigators,  or  recreatlonists,  be- 
cause when  one  uses  the  public  lands  in 
any  manner  In  which  those  lands  are 
actually  used,  and  In  a  manner  which 
shows  the  results  of  use,  then  there 
should  be  some  compensation  for  that 
use.  Otherwise  the  resources  which  we 
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have  will  disappear.  That  ii 
which  the  gentleman  from 
has  so  aptly  made  here  in 
sion. 

Ml-.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  CI 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  tlw 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  mer 
make  certain  that  the  recotd 
curate  with  regai-d  to  the 
Army   Engineers   spending 
tional  purposes.  The  Senate 
report  on  the  bill  which  we 
us  makes  reference  to  a  32 
fit  from  recreational  purpos^ 
Engineer  projects,  but  I  do 
any  project  of  which  I 
knowledge,  certainly  not  any 
that  figure  would  be  allocated 
of  expenditures  for  recreationpl 
on  Army  Engineer  projects 
spend  $10  and  get  $100  in 
or  you  may  make  a  $500  inv 
get  $200  in  benefits  back.  But 
that  you  have  a  project  with  a 
recreational  benefit,  and  tha 
indicate  that  32  percent  of 
Engineers  money  is  being  s 
reation.  I  am  sure  the 
agree  with  me  on  that  analy^s 

Mr.  SAYIjOR.  I  might  say 
league  that  the  subject  is 
in  the  Senate  report  in  the 
language: 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  places 
liance  upon  the  use  of  recreat 
to  Justify  the  construction  of  n 
multiple-use   dams   and   reserv 
ample.   Public   Law   90-483,    th« 
Harbor    and    Flood    Control 
August  13.  1968,  authorized  the 
of  19  projects  which  Included 
pose  reservoirs  In  the  plan  for 
Total  benefits  accruing  lo  all 
poses  would  be  $71,322,400  anu 
922,781,090.  representing   32 
accrue  to  recreation  or  fish  and 
hancement. 
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I  did  not  write  that  rep>ori 
they  were  justified  in  much  o 
struction.  not  on  flood 
these  other  two  areas,  and  I 
fault  with  that.  The  only  think 
ing  is  that  if  they  are  goinc 
that  amount  for  recreation 
fish  and  wildlife,  then  those 
use  those  features  should  be 
them  and  should  pay  for  theifi 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  are  a  couijle 
aspects  that  I  would  like  to 
order  to  complete  the  picturje 
tion  to  the  Corps  of  Engineer 
build  projects  of  the  kind  we 
ing,  there  are  also  inputs  of 
other  Federal  sources  as  w 
sources.  For  example,  in 
a  Corps  of  Engineers  project 
be  an  addition  of  1,000 
which  is  purchased  by  the 
velopment,    either    by     the 
through    cooperation    with 
through  both  State  funds 
fish   and   wildlife   sources, 
land  and  water  conservatior 
itself. 
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These  additions  of  funds  really  add  to 
the  total  amount  of  money  which  is  put 
into  these  projects  which  are  primarily 
for  flood  control  and  river  stabilization, 
and  both  of  us  certainly  want  inclusion 
of  recreational  factors. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill,  S.  2315.  whicli 
would  restore  the  golden  eagle  program 
to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  I  am  sponsor  of  one  of  the 
bills.  H.R.  12490.  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  strong  support  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  Kansas  for  the  res- 
toration of  this  program,  and  I  believe 
that  the  demand  is  sufficiently  wide- 
spread throughout  the  coimtry  for  the 
enactment  of  this  restoration  legislation. 

We  should  take  this  action  now  to  re- 
store the  program  in  time  for  many 
Americans  who  are  planning  inexpen- 
sive vacations. 

Much  of  the  mail  I  have  received  on 
tliLs  matter  comes  from  retired  people — 
senior  citizens  who  have  found  a  new 
way  of  spending  their  retirement  years 
in  the  out  of  doors  at  a  price  they  can 
afford.  The  golden  eagle  program  also 
has  encoiuaged  family  vacations. 

Continuation  of  the  golden  eagle  pro- 
gram is  consistent  with  the  national  pol- 
icy of  requesting  users  of  special  public 
facilities  to  be  responsible  for  paying 
tlieir  fair  share  of  the  costs. 

The  revenues  from  this  program  aie 
used  to  expand  the  Nation's  outdoor  rec- 
reation opportimities.  Not  only  are  they 
used  to  help  Federal  agencies  acquire 
needed  recreation  lands,  but  they  also 
are  made  available  to  assist  the  States 
in  improving  or  expanding  their  out- 
door recreation  base. 

The  only  reservation  I  have  in  regard 
to  S.  1315.  as  amended,  is  that  it  would 
increase  the  present  passport  fee  from 
$7  to  $10.  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  Fed- 
eral Government  "hold  the  line"  on  its 
prices  in  this  inflationary  period.  As 
stated  previously,  the  golden  eagle  is  a 
great  benefit  to  retired  Americans.  These 
people  are  on  fixed  retirement  incomes 
and  are  having  a  hard  time  with  infla- 
tion today. 

However,  wliat  is  essential  in  our  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  is  that  we 
continue  the  Grolden  Eagle  program.  It 
expired  as  of  March  31,  1970.  We  should 
act  now  to  extend  it.  as  recommended 
by  the  committee,  through  December  31. 
1971. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2315,  restoring  the  so- 
called  golden  eagle  passport  program  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act. 

I  mention  only  three  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  my  support  of  this  program 
and  this  bill. 

First,  it  offers  average  citizens  in  our 


country  the  opportunity  to  visit  our  na- 
tional parks  and  recreation  areas  in  a 
way  that  many  of  them  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  do.  Consider  what  this 
means  for  a  retired  or  for  young  parents 
with  a  number  of  children.  For  a  reason- 
able fee  well  within  their  capacity  to  pay, 
they  can  take  their  campers  into  our 
parks  and  recreation  areas  throughout 
the  entire  country.  They  are  able  to  enjoy 
personally,  or  to  give  their  growing  fam- 
ily a  chance  to  enjoy  America's  mae- 
nificent  areas  which  are  set  aside  for 
recreation.  America  is  the  richer  for  this 
being  possible. 

Second,  the  golden  eagle  passport  re- 
tains, for  those  using  it.  the  values  that 
come  from  paying  for  something  instead 
of  receiving  it  completely  free  of  charge. 
When  one  has  to  pay  for  something  he  is 
often  more  careful  than  if  he  gets  it  for 
nothing. 

And.  third,  the  economic  potential  to 
the  Nation's  recreational  programs  of  the 
(golden  eagle  passport  is  considerable. 
Spending  reasonable  amounts  for  adver- 
tising could  well  result  in  considerably 
increased  total  revenues.  These  increased 
revenues  could  help  materally  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  other  highly  desir- 
able projects  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  urge  the  House  to  approve  this  im- 
portant measure  before  us  today. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  jjentle- 
man  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  several 
weeks,  I  have  received  considerable  mail 
from  constituents  inquiring  whether  the 
golden  eagle  is  really  dead  or  only  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation. 

Today,  we  in  this  House  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  breathe  new  life  into  this 
venerable  bird.  This  is  an  opportunity 
we  should  not  fail  to  seize. 

Today,  with  millions  of  Americans 
either  on  their  way  or  getting  ready  to 
take  vacations,  the  uncertainty  over  the 
fate  of  the  golden  eagle  program  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  Forest  Service 
has  initiated  its  own  yearly  use  permit, 
with  the  sale  price  pegged  at  $7  annual- 
ly, which  allows  persons  to  use  recrea- 
tional areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  agency.  This  permit  does  not  cover 
areas  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  so  that  agency  is  charging  $1 
per  day  for  use  of  facilities. 

Even  though  the  Forest  Service  has  in- 
formed purchasers  of  the  $7  permit  that 
this  can  be  used  in  national  parks  when, 
if  Congress  acts  on  the  Golden  Eagle 
program,  the  people  of  this  Nation  are 
understandably  confused  as  to  where 
they  may  go,  how  much  they  have  to  pay, 
and  to  whom. 

We,  m  the  West,  and  particularly  in 
my  home  State  of  Utah  have  many 
scenic  wonders  of  singular  interest  to 
the  tourists  and  the  vacationers.  It  is. 
in  my  opinion,  important  that  we  make 
these  areas  readily  accessible  to  people 
who  wish  to  see  them,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  keep  the  cost  and  inconvenience  to 
a  minimum. 
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The  golden  eagle  program  is  espe- 
cially beneficial  to  our  retired  citizens, 
many  of  whom  are  now  able  to  enjoy 
the  time  to  travel  and  see  the  features  of 
this  country.  Under  this  program,  they 
can  see  the  natural  wonders  of  this  great 
Nation  at  a  significant  reduction  in  cost. 
Without  such  a  program,  many  retired 
citizens  might  not  be  able  to  see  the 
things  they  have  wanted  to  view  for  a 
long  time. 

I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  time  we  get  a 
healthy  golden  eagle  back  on  its  perch. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  merit 
of  this  program.  In  1965,  when  the  pro- 
gram was  initiated,  90,400  permits  were 
issued — passports  to  our  natural  won- 
ders. That  figure  was  multiplied  in  1969 
to  a  total  of  875,576,  which  attests  to  the 
popularity  of  this  program  with  the 
touring  public. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation.  However,  I  will  be 
working  to  amend  the  legislation  to 
maintain  the  section  210  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act.  This  legislation  can  best  be 
described  as  "must"  legislation.  Many  of 
our  traveling  senior  citizens  and  outdoor 
recreation  facility  users  have  become  ac- 
customed to  the  convenience  of  the  gol- 
den eagle  passport.  Their  plans  are 
formulated  but  there  is  imcertainty 
hanging  over  them  unless  and  imtil  tliis 
bill  extending  the  golden  eagle  passport 
program,  actually  passes. 

At  the  urging  of  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents, I  coauthored  this  legislation  and  sun 
pleased  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Interior  Committee  responsible  for  ad- 
vancing it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  here 
today. 

We  on  the  committee,  realize  that  the 
great  variance  that  exists,  between  agen- 
cies of  Government,  with  regard  to  en- 
trance and  user  fees,  has  caused  confu- 
sion by  users  and  in  fact,  has  also  created 
an  administrative  problem  for  all  Federal 
employees. 

Therefore,  the  complete  survey  by  the 
Interior  Secretary,  as  contained  in  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  House  version,  should  bring 
about  some  policy  recommendations  that 
can  and  should  clarify  the  situation. 
Meanwhile,  I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill 
before  us. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Clmirman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson). 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  si>onsor  of  legislation  to  extend  the 
golden  eagle  passport  program.  I  speak 
for  himdreds  of  constituents  in  the  23d 
Congressional  District  of  California  who 
liave  written  expressing  interest  in  the 
continuation  of  the  program.  These  citi- 
zens, the  youth  and  elderly,  the  laborer 
and  bank  president,  will  be  pleased  that 
we  liave  provided  the  means  for  extend- 
ing the  program  through  the  legislation 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day. 

California,  with  its  many  miles  of  park 
lands,  has  a  population  which  is  particu- 


larly geared  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  our  State  and  other 
areas  in  the  United  States  as  well.  The 
enthusiastic  support  of  conservation 
groups  in  California  has  been  manifest 
from  the  inception  of  the  golden  eagle 
program.  Increasing  numbers  of  senior 
citizens  have  been  making  use  of  the 
passports  as  they  rediscover  in  their  lei- 
sure years  the  grandeur  of  our  national 
recreation  areas.  Families  with  growing 
children  have  indicated  liow  helpful  the 
passports  are  in  family  outdoor  vaca- 
tions. As  more  and  more  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  preservation  of  the  natural 
environment,  increasing  numbers  of 
Americans  are  turning  their  attention 
to  the  simple  pleasures  arising  from  en- 
joyment of  the  scenic  beauty  of  America. 

It  would  appear.  Judging  from  my  mail, 
that  this  is  a  program  which  might  v/ell 
be  expanded,  perhaps  with  restructuring 
as  indicated  by  the  comSiittee  hearings, 
but  which  under  no  circumstances  should 
be  permitted  to  expire. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Teacue). 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  As  one  of 
the  original  cosponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion, of  course,  I  support  the  bill. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  and  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber and  all  members  of  the  committee 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  probably  know. 
I  introduced  legislation  similar  to  S. 
2315.  which  would  reinstate  the  Golden 
Eagle  passport,  on  May  15  last  year.  At 
that  time,  my  legislation  was  cospon- 
sored  by  31  other  Members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation. 

Although  my  bill  would  have  extended 
the  passport  indefinitely,  I  think  that 
the  Interior  Committee's  amendments  to 
the  Senate  measure  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today  are  more  than  reason- 
able, and  I  urge  everyone  here  to  vote 
in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  reason  for  the 
development  of  the  Golden  Eagle  pass- 
port was  to  provide  maximum  use  of 
those  Federal  jecreation  and  conserva- 
tion areas  by  the  elderly  and  the  aver- 
age lower-  and  middle-income  families. 
Also,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  pro- 
gram, if  extended,  would  help  lift  the 
financial  burden  from  those  most  af- 
fected by  infiation  and  those  who  are 
substantially  dependent  on  fixed  in- 
comes, who,  like  everyone  else,  are  en- 
titled to  a  pleasurable  vacation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to 
commend  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  and  its  chair- 
man. Representative  Wayne  Aspinall, 
for  the  concern  shown  in  trying  to  pro- 
vide American  taxpayers  with  a  means 
to  inexpensiveU,  and  frequently  visit  and 
explore  those  areas  throughout  the 
country  which  have  been  set  aside  be- 
cause of  their  natural  l)eauty  and  rec- 
reational value.  Our  parks  and  natu- 
ral resources  are  their  heritage,  and,  as 
you  realize,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  in 
Congress  to  make  it  easier  for  the  public 
to  enjoy  that  heritage. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Goldwater". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  happy  to  see  that  the  House  is  fi- 
nally prepared  to  take  up  S.  2315.  some 
2  la  months  after  the  program  with 
which  the  bill  deals  had  officially  expired. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  familiar  with  the  administrative 
chaos  which  the  House  delay  on  this 
measure  has  caused.  Some  Federal  rec- 
reation areas  are  collecting  no  fees  at 
all.  others  on  only  a  sporadic  basis. 
While  everyone  is  agreed  that  some  sort 
of  fee  collection  is  desirable,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  agreement  should  have  led 
to  speedier  action  on  the  measure  now 
before  us. 

The  House  committee  version  of  S. 
2315  strikes  out  all  of  the  Senate  text 
after  the  enacting  clause.  Most  impor- 
tantly, as  far  as  the  current  situation 
is  concerned,  instead  of  the  Senate's  im- 
limited  extension  of  the  Golden  Eagle 
program,  it  imposes  a  new  time  limit 
for  the  expiration  of  the  program — leav- 
ing the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  open  to  the  same  sort  of 
administrative  uncei-tainty  as  now 
exists. 

It  is  significant  to  note  in  the  various 
agency  responses  to  the  committee  in- 
quiry, that  these  departments,  which  are 
most  intimatelj'  concerned  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  recreational  fee  areas, 
favor  the  imlimited  extension  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  I  also  favor  this  type  of 
extension,  since  the  bill  as  written  re- 
moves one  of  the  major  handicaps  to 
the  program  as  it  previously  existed — 
the  lack  of  coordinated  advertising  and 
sales  effort  relating  to  the  passport  pro- 
gram. There  is  every  retison  to  believe 
that,  were  such  a  coordinated  program 
implemented,  the  sales  and  revenues 
from  this  program  would  increase 
dramatically. 

Let  us  also  consider  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people.  I  have  had  hundreds  of 
letters  urging  the  continuation  of  the 
program.  Many  of  the  individuals  have 
written  that  they  consider  the  program 
of  such  value  that  they  would  participate 
at  a  fee  level  of  $15  per  year.  Consider 
the  situation  of  the  millions  of  retired 
senior  citizens,  living  on  fixed  incomes, 
who  are  allowed  the  pleasures  of  recre- 
ational travel  at  a  minimal  cost  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Golden  Eagle  pass- 
port. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  in  order 
to  avoid  further  delay  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program,  the  House  will 
pass  S.  2315  today.  It  is  my  further  hope 
that  the  conferees  appointed  will  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  Senate 
provision  which  repeals  the  time  limita- 
tion on  the  golden  eagle  program,  and 
not  continue  to  subject  ttiis  outstanding 
program  to  a  further  "Sword  of  Da- 
mocles" time  limitation  as  continued  in 
the  House  version. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa   (Mr.   EDMONDSON). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
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Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  my  judgment  Is  one  of  the  best 
led  committees  In  the  Hous<i.  I  have  al- 
waj-s  had  a  tremendous  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  very  able  cha:  rman  of  the 
committee,  and  I  have  always  had  a  very 
liigh  regard  for  my  shipmate  of  bygone 
years,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  and  I  will  riake  it  very 
clear  in  the  remarks  I  makit  here  today 
that  they  do  not  reflect  any  bifference  in 
our  committee  as  to  the  inportance  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Consenation  Fund 
Act.  or  the  very  important  m  ission  which 
that  bill  has  had  in  helping  provide  out- 
door recreational  opportunities  for  peo- 
ple, nor  does  it  represent  ai  y  very  basic 
difference  among  the  men  bers  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to  tt  e  implemen- 
tation of  the  so-called  j  olden  eagle 
program. 

One  of  the  things  I  havi  always  ad- 
mired about  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee is  his  honesty  and  straightfor- 
wardness, and  when  we  opei  ed  the  heau:- 
Ings  on  this  particular  bill  t  lie  chairman 
in  an  opening  statement  to  the  commit- 
tee pointed  out  that  the  jolden  eagle 
program  had  three  major  ol  jectives,  and 
he  put  those  three  major  objectives  in 
the  record,  and  then  he  l:ent  on  and 
said  that  "anyone  who  is  honest  and 
candid  must  admit  that  th(  program  as 
it  has  operated  to  date  has  failed  on  all 
three  of  these  fronts." 

The  effort  that  our  conmittee  has 
made  in  the  extension  legis  ation  that  is 
before  us  has  been  to  exterd  the  golden 
eagle  for  a  limited  period  o  I  time  and  to 
require,  under  the  amendn:  ent  that  was 
offered  our  committee  by  tl  le  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  that  a  report  be 
brought  in  speedily  as  to  m  ays  in  which 
this  program  could  be  iiaproved  and 
made  to  work  more  effectiv  ;ly  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  supported  that  amendm  ?nt.  I  thought 
It  was  a  very  desirable  ad  dition  to  the 
biU. 

The  amendments  which  some  of  us  in 
the  committee  offered  and  supported 
were  further  attempts  to  m  ake  the  eagle 
fly  right.  That  is  my  panose  today  in 
bringing  two  amendments  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  were  »nsidered  in 
the  committee.  Neither  or  e  of  them  is 
new  material  so  far  as  the  committee  is 
concerned. 

One  of  them  failed  in  tie  committee 
on  a  9  to  9  vote,  which  gi  res  the  mem- 
bers some  indication  of  the  feeling  in  the 
committee  about  it  and  hew  well  it  was 
divided.  The  other  failed  (in  an  8  to  10 
vote. 

At  the  appropriate  tim  ;  I  will  offer 
those  amendments. 

The  first  of  the  amendm  ;nts  may  pro- 
vide Members  with  the  on]  y  opportunity 
they  will  have  in  this  Congress  to  cast 
a  solid  vote,  with  no  mis  ake  about  It. 
against  inflation.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  opportunity  we  are  { oing  to  get  in 
this  Congress  to  go  solic  ly  on  record 
against  price  increases. 

The  bill  passed  In  the  o  her  body  and 
the  bill  before  us  right  nov  Is  a  bill  that 
has  a  42-percent  increase  in  the  price 
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of  a  Golden  Eagle  permit,  from  $7  to  $10. 
If  Members  want  to  take  a  stand  for 
preservation  of  the  status  quo  while  this 
program  is  being  studied,  and  if  they 
want  to  take  a  stand  for  holding  the  line 
on  prices — the  President  has  been  call- 
ing everybody  into  the  White  House  and 
sa*'ing,  "Let  us  hold  the  line  on  prices"— 
then  they  will  vote  for  that  amendment 
and  vote  against  the  $10  level  which  was 
passed  in  the  other  body  and  which  is 
before  us  in  the  committee  bill. 

The  first  amendment  that  I  will  offer 
will  be  to  strike  out  section  2  of  the  bill, 
which  is  the  section  that  provides  for  the 
increase  to  $10. 

The  second  amendment  is  an  amend- 
ment to  put  into  law  something  that  al- 
ready, for  all  practical  purposes,  is  being 
done  by  the  agencies  and  by  the  admin- 
istiation;  that  is,  to  limit  the  fees  that 
are  charged  to  the  people  who  are  going 
into  these  outdoor  recreation  areas,  to 
actual  user  fees  assessed  against  the 
users  of  highly  developed  facihties.  This 
is  to  make  it  clear  that  the  American 
people  have  the  right  to  enter  their  own 
property,  whether  we  call  it  a  national 
f  jrest  or  whether  we  call  It  a  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  reservoir  recreational  area, 
or  whether  we  call  it  an  Army  Engineer 
reservoir  recreational  area.  It  is  to  say 
to  the  Americsui  people,  "We  recognize 
that  this  facility  belongs  to  you  and  that 
you  are  entitled  to  come  into  it,  to  look 
at  it,  to  sit  on  the  grass,  to  walk  across 
It,  without  paying  any  uniformed  col- 
lector for  the  privilege  of  doing  just 
that." 

Section  210  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1968  provided  that  there  would  be  no 
entrance  fees  at  Army  Engineer  reser- 
voirs. I  have  been  very  pleased  to  hear 
from  both  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member 
their  statements  that  they  will  fight  to 
hold  that  provision  in  conference  with 
the  other  body,  because  the  other  body 
elected  to  strike  tliat  provision  which  is 
in  the  law. 

What  the  other  amendment  I  will 
offer— that  faUed  on  a  nine  to  nine  vote 
In  the  committee — will  do  will  be  to  say, 
in  very  simple  words,  that  no  entrance 
or  admission  fees  shall  be  collected  at 
any  outdoor  recreation  facility  or  area 
other  than  the  national  parks  where 
collection  of  such  fees  is  found  both  prac- 
tical and  desirable. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Park  Service 
has  already  found  at  this  time  that  there 
is  only  one  area  in  the  country  at  this 
time  where  entrance  fees  are  being  col- 
lected; that  is  the  Jamestown  historical 
area.  At  this  time  they  are  limiting  their 
charges  to  user  fees.  The  Park  Service 
is  doing  the  same  thing  in  that  regard 
that  the  Forest  Service  has  been  doing 
for  quite  a  while. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Americans  who 
object  to  a  user  fee  for  the  use  of  a 
highly  developed  facility. 

If  they  go  into  a  highly  developed  park 
and  use  a  campsite  to  stay  overnight  or 
for  several  days  and  plug  in  and  use  the 
juice  and  use  the  running  water  and 
other  utilities,  then  I  think  the  American 


people  expect  to  pay  for  that  kind  of 
service  and  that  kind  of  a  facility.  But  I 
think  there  is  a  tremendous  body  of  opin- 
ion across  this  country,  in  which  32  of 
the  States  concur,  that  there  should  be 
no  charge  for  simple  entrance  to  a  park.  I 
hope  when  we  wind  up  with  this  debate 
into  their  own  outdoor  recreation  areas 
amendments  and  will  have  declared  as  a 
principle  the  right  of  the  people  to  enter 
into  their  own  outdoor  recreation  areas 
without  charge,  limiting  that  right  for  an 
entrance  fee  to  specially  designed  and 
specially  "equipped  parks  such  as  the 
Jamestown  area  where  there  might  be 
some  justification  for  concluding  that  it 
was  both  desirable  and  practical  to  have 
an  entrance  fee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  introduced 
both  of  those  amendments  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
when  this  bill  was  being  debated? 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  And  both  of  tliose 
amendments  were  considered  and  de- 
bated fully  and  both  were  voted  down? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  One  was  voted 
down  9  to  9  and  the  other  was  voted  down 
10  to  8.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  important  thing  is 
that  they  were  considered.  I  just  want  to 
make  the  record  correct.  These  are  not 
something  new.  The  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  listened  to  all  of  the 
arguments  that  you  have  given  here.  You 
failed  in  that  committee,  and  now  you  are 
going  to  try  again.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  I  am  going 
to  have  a  Uttle  help  on  the  floor  today 
that  I  did  not  have  in  the  committee  on 
at  least  one  of  them,  and  I  hope  there 
will  be  a  little  help  on  the  other. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  do  not  see  present  here 
some  of  the  people  who  voted  for  the 
amendment  in  the  committee,  so  appar- 
ently the  help  that  you  had  in  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  you 
are  not  going  to  have  on  the  floor  today. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  it  will  relieve 
the  gentleman's  mind  about  their  not  be- 
ing here,  the  call  to  come  over  went  out 
to  them  about  5  minutes  ago.  So  if  we  can 
debate  this  thing  for  a  few  more  minutes. 
I  think  we  will  see  them  sdl  here. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Could  the  gentleman 
enlighten  me  as  to  the  philosophy  of  user 
fees?  Is  the  fee  you  pay  when  you  enter 
a  national  park  a  fee  for  the  use  of  the 
facilities  or  is  it  a  permit  to  enter  which 
could  be  revoked  if  and  when  you  were 
guilty  of  disorderly  conduct  like  some  of 
the  groups  entering  our  national  parks 
are  today?  Is  It  a  fee  for  use,  or  is  it  a 
permit  to  enter? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Well,  I  think  at  the 
present  time  you  have  a  mixed  picture 
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on  that  subject,  because  in  the  national 
parks  today  there  is  no  charge  being 
made  to  enter,  and  there  has  not  been 
for  the  past  week,  except  at  one  facility. 
I  think  it  would  be  debatable  as  to  just 
what  it  entails.  Certainly,  the  person  who 
pays  a  fee  to  enter  and  engages  in  dis- 
orderly conduct  would  be  subject  to  ex- 
pulsion, it  seems  to  me,  whether  he  paid 
the  fee  or  not. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  do  not  have  a  personal 
view  on  the  subject,  but  we  are  having 
troubles  at  some  of  our  national  parks 
with  hippies  and  the  like  making  it  al- 
most unlivable  for  decent  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  asked  for  the 
additional  minute  merely  to  ccmunent 
upon  what  the  gentleman  has  said. 

I  do  not  think  improper  conduct  by 
any  group  needs  to  be  condoned  and  ac- 
cepted by  Federal  ofBcers  whether  they 
have  paid  the  fee  or  not.  I  doubt  very 
seriously,  from  what  I  have  observed,  if 
the  presence  of  an  entrance  fee  in  any 
situation  would  operate  to  prevent  un- 
pleasant incidents  on  occasion. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Yes  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  simply  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  comments 
and  the  statement  he  is  making  and 
associate  myself  with  them. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Ithank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ylrfd  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Kyl). 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man who  just  left  the  well  was  talking 
about  the  matter  of  inflation  and  the 
price  for  the  golden  eagle  passport.  As 
long  as  he  has  approached  the  subject 
from  that  direction,  perhaps  we  ought  to 
look  at  what  kind  of  value  some  people 
have  been  getting  for  their  $7  passport. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  difficulties 
we  have  had  in  making  this  program 
work  is  that  once  an  individual  has 
bought  a  golden  eagle  passport,  he  can 
take  a  carload  of  people  into  any  and  all 
such  areas  where  the  passport  applies, 
for  as  many  days  a  year  as  he  wants  to, 
with  as  many  people  as  he  wants  to 
carry  and,  consequently,  we  have  had  a 
situation  in  which  one  person  with  a 
passport  can  use  a  parking  place  and 
have  the  use  of  the  facility  every  day, 
all  summer  long,  or  all  year  long  if  he 
wants  to  which  makes  a  pretty  good 
bargain. 

If  we  are  talking  about  Inflation,  in- 
stead of  talking  about  a  40-percent  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  passport,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  pay  a  little  attention 
to  just  what  kind  of  a  bargain  these  peo- 
ple have  been  getting.  It  has  permitted 
them  to  use  very  expensive  facilities  for 
a  very  few  cents  for  each  user.  This  is  a 
difScult  program  to  administer,  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  has  not  worked 


as  it  was  originally  contemplated  that  it 
would  work,  the  committee  has  very 
wisely  suggested  a  tentative  program 
until  we  can  come  up  with  something 
better.  It  was  originally  the  intent  to  let 
it  lapse  completely  because  it  had  not 
worked. 

What  we  bring  in  today  is  not  In  any 
manner  or  means  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  problem.  The  gentleman  from 
California  asked  the  question  as  to  just 
what  was  the  philosophy  behind  the  col- 
lection of  fees.  Under  the  congressional 
formula  tlie  Federal  Government  is  sup- 
posed to  return  to  the  Treasm-y  as  closely 
as  possible  the  actual  cost  that  It  has  in 
providing  the  service  to  the  people. 

Now,  even  If  you  are  just  going  to 
enter  a  park  area  and  look  and  visit, 
there  is  a  cost  to  the  Government.  These 
are  usually  areas  where  it  is  expensive 
to  build  roads  and  if  there  are  any  pub- 
lic needs  roads,  those  roads  have  to  be 
maintained  after  construction.  So, 
where  it  is  possible  to  collect  a  fee  with- 
out imdue  administrative  burden  or  cost, 
the  fee  is  collected.  In  the  case  of  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
however,  in  this  matter  you  have  the 
philosophy  involved  in  the  cases  where 
the  money  coming  from  those  people 
who  seek  recreation  on  public  lands  and 
parks,  and  so  on,  that  money  goes  back 
into  a  fimd  to  provide  more  recreation 
for  more  people  all  over  the  country. 
In  other  words,  the  money  from  that 
fund  is  directed  to  purchasing  in-hold- 
ings  insofar  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  concerned  where  the  money  Is  used 
by  the  Federal  Government,  but  most 
of  it  is  distributed  to  the  States  to  pro- 
vide on  a  50-50  matching  basis  aU  kinds 
of  recreation  for  more  people  where  rec- 
reation areas  do  not  exist.  Of  course, 
almost  all  of  the  national  parks  are  lo- 
cated in  our  western  areas.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple cannot  differentiate  between  a  na- 
tional park  and  a  forest  area  insofar  as 
the  legal  definition  is  concerned.  They 
consider  them  as  one  thing.  Since  the 
tourists  do  go  to  those  areas,  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  new  thought  or  philosophy 
to  say  if  someone  wants  to  use  these 
facilities  on  public  lands  where  we  have 
few  people  but  a  lot  of  recreation  areas 
we  can  generate  a  fund  which  will,  in 
turn,  provide  for  more  recreation  areas 
in  Massachusetts.  Burlington,  Iowa,  or 
anywhere  else.  I  think  it  Is  a  good  phi- 
losophy because  no  particular  department 
of  Government  gets  the  beneflt  of  these 
fees  which  are  collected  because  all  of 
it  goes  into  a  fund  to  develop  and  acquire 
additional  recreation  facilities  for  peo- 
ple where  they  do  not  now  have  them. 
So,  the  philosophy  is  actually  one  of 
trying  to  expand  recreation  areas. 

I  say  again  I  do  not  want  anyone  to 
have  an  idea  that  this  is  intended  as  a 
cure-all  package  of  legislation  or  even  a 
piece  of  legislation  of  great  life  because 
in  and  of  itself  it  denies  the  existence 
after  a  certain  date  and,  indeed,  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  time  when 
this  act  expires  we  will  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  Department  of  Defense,  the 


Department  of  Agriculture's  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  Interior,  and  all  the  rest,  to  see 
if  we  cannot  work  out  a  program  which 
will  work  better,  and  do  the  job  which 
has  been  ascribed,  than  the  present  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to 
say  that  in  effect  an  entrance  fee  is  a 
variety  of  user  fees  to  the  extent  that  the 
person  entering  these  recreational  areas 
uses  the  roads  and  uses  whatever  other 
facihties  are  there? 

Mr.  KYL.  There  is  no  hard,  firm  policy 
which  covers  all  cases,  each  case  is  con- 
sidered on  an  individual  basis. 

niustration:  If  the  normal  highway 
which  you  and  I  would  use  in  going  from 
one  place  to  another  goes  through  a  park 
area  or  a  national  forest  area,  it  is  called 
a  normal  route  of  transportation,  and,  of 
course,  no  toM  is  ever  charged  for  the  use 
of  that.  If  there  is  some  iinique  value 
which  attracts  people,  which  is  of  bene- 
fit to  the  people  who  visit  the  area,  and 
if  it  is  easy  to  collect  a  fee  without  imdue 
burden  or  administrative  cost,  without 
any  other  additional  burden,  then  in  some 
cases  they  have  been  charged,  and  they 
are  a  user  fee  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
costs  a  lot  of  money  to  maintain  these 
areas,  let  alone  to  acquire  them  in  the 
beginning. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amoimt  we  col- 
lect in  tiser  fees  does  not  come  close  to 
paying  the  bill  for  annual  administra- 
tion of  any  of  these  areas. 

And  then  in  the  third  category  that  I 
would  respond  to,  if  the  Government 
provides  a  facility  which  some  people 
want  to  use  and  some  do  not,  a  place  to 
park  a  trailer  with  electric  outlets,  per- 
haps sanitation  facilities,  and  if  there  is 
a  beach  and  pier  to  which  they  tie  their 
boats  then  there  is  actually  a  user  fee 
attached  to  any  of  those  purposes,  but 
each  department  has  tried  to  make  it 
reasonable  in  each  instance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Cabell >. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time.  I  wish  to  associate  mj-- 
self  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  and  urge  your  accept- 
ance of  the  two  amendments  which  he 
proposes  to  offer  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  committee,  if  I  may,  to 
some  rather  glaring  inequities  that  apply 
to  the  three  Engineer-controlled  lakes 
that  are  In  the  immediate  area  of  my  dis- 
trict, and  in  which  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict have  a  very  deep  interest. 

These  three  lakes,  in  the  first  place, 
the  people  of  the  area  feel  that  they  have 
some  equity  as  Federal  taxpayers  in  the 
construction  of  the  lakes,  but  that  is  not 
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the  important  factor.  The  tig  factor  is 
that  tliese  are  water  supply  lakes;  they 
are  lakes  that  the  municipalil|ies  involved 
have  already  pledged  and  pajid  in  some- 
thing over  50  percent  of  tht  total  cost 
of  those  lakes  for  the  water  storage  which 
they  have.  They  are  paying  the  cost  of 
that  lake  through  the  waier  charges 
v.hich  they  are  paying,  and  this  up 
charge  over  the  cost  of  distr  bution  and 
purifying  this  water  serves  ;o  liquidate 
tlie  revenue  bonds  for  their  portion  or 
contribution  to  the  construct  on  of  these 
lakes.  They  therefore  feel,  and  feel  I 
tlaink  quite  properly,  tliat  a  r  lere  admis- 
sion tax  or  admission  fee  is  th ;  equivadent 
or  tantamount  to  a  third  area  of  tarna- 
tion against  them  for  the  r  laintenance 
and  operation  of  those  lakes. 

Now.  believe  me.  I  have  no  quarrel 
whatsoever  with  a  use  tax  tl  at  provides 
access  to  heavy  investment  a  id  to  heavy 
maintenance  such  as  campsi  es,  running 
water,  showers,  any  laimcl  dng  ramps 
that  are  not  maintained  by  concession- 
naires. 

But  I  do  feel  that  it  is  unf  lir  and  im- 
just.  I  am  sure  there  are  loany  other 
lakes  in  a  comparable  situati  on  over  the 
country  where  they  have  tlii  i  equivalent 
of  triple  taxation. 

I  feel,  to  cite  one  particuar  instance 
at  one  of  these  lakes,  which  happens  to 
be  Grapevine  Laiw,  there  is  a  club,  pri- 
vate property,  paying  a  very  heavy  rent- 
al fee  for  boathouses  in  om;  particular 
cove.  They  built  this  road  leading  from 
their  property  to  the  cove  wi  lerein  is  lo- 
cated their  boathouses.  The^a  they  have 
to  pay  a  fee  to  travel  on  their  own  road 
to  get  access  to  their  own  b^athouse. 

I  think  the  gentleman  ai^d  ladies  of 
this  House  nUl  agree  with  E^e  that  that 
is  an  unfair  type  of  taxation  for  a  user 
fee  that  is  not  justified  by  the  expense 
involved  to  the  Government  or  to  the 
engineers  in  providing  them  this  access 
to  these  facilities  to  which  Utey  have  al- 
ready made  a  very  major  iX)ntribution 
toward  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  thi;  committee 
to  vote  for  the  amendments. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  tMr.  Tatlor).  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  handling  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Hr.  Chairn  an,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  /s  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation.  I  want  to  ass\ire 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  thor- 
ough hearings  were  held  on  this  matter. 
Not  only  did  we  hear  proporents  of  both 
aspects  of  the  bill  presently  before  us. 
but  we  heard  witnesses  opp<)sed  to  some 
features  of  the  bill.  We  looked  not  only 
at  the  short-term  objectives,  but  at  the 
long-term  Interest  of  the  oiitdoor  recre- 
ation program.  J 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  not 
difficult  to  explain.  EssentitUy.  it  does 
two  things.  The  emphasis  |ias  been  on 
one.  I 

First,  it  temix>rarlly  ezt^ds  the  au- 
thority far  Federal  outdoor  recreation 
ackkcies  to  leH  the  uniform  anniial  en- 


trance   permits    which    are    commonly 
called  golden  eagle  passports. 

Second,  it  extends  the  provisions  of  the 
1968  amendments  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Consei-vation  Fund  Act  with  respect  to 
tlie  advance  contract  authority. 

Most  of  the  public  interest  in  this  leg- 
islation is  concentrated  on  the  first  ele- 
ment. Recreationists  across  the  country 
are  interested  in  the  future  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  pi"ogram  because  it  involves  them 
directly'.  As  a  result  of  this  interest,  prob- 
ably every  Member  of  Congress  has  re- 
ceived some  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject. Some  of  these  letters  have  been 
most  helpful  and  constructive ;  others  re- 
flect misinformation  about,  or  a  mis- 
understanding of,  the  program. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee considered  the  arguments  raised 
in  the  testimony  taken  at  the  hearings 
on  this  subject  and  it  weighed  the  views 
contained  in  the  correspondence  which 
it  received.  But  in  formulating  the  legis- 
lation which  is  now  before  you,  it  went 
one  step  further.  It  considered  our  expe- 
rience with  the  program  in  terms  of  its 
problems  and  its  original  objective.  We 
recognized  that  the  Golden  Eagle  pass- 
port would  be  a  great  bargain  to  many 
people  even  if  they  paid  two  or  three  or 
four  times  the  existing  price.  At  the  same 
time,  we  realized  that  the  number  of 
sales  of  the  passport  never  reached  the 
levels  estimated  when  the  program  was 
established. 

Since  the  basic  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram was — and  is — to  create  revenues  for 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
the  subcommittee  membei-s  did  not  feel 
that  the  unlimited  extension  of  the  ex- 
isting passport  program  would  serve  any 
useful  purpose.  We  generally  favor  the 
concept  of  the  program,  but  we  recog- 
nize that  its  success  requires  a  substan- 
tive overhaul.  Not  only  would  it  take 
time  to  formulate  the  terms  of  such  legis- 
lation, but  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
new  hearings  should  be  conducted  prior 
to  its  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

On  the  basis  of  this  conclusion,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  recommended  a  temporary  ex- 
tension of  the  program  essentially  as  it 
is.  Nothing  in  the  bill  alters,  in  any  way, 
the  provisions  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1968 — for  all  Intents  and  piu-poses  the 
existing  situation  at  all  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  and  TV  A  recreation  areas  will 
remain  the  same.  While  there  is  nothing 
in  tills  legislation  directing  a  change  in 
the  administration  of  areas  within  the 
national  park  system  or  the  national  for- 
est system,  we  expect  these  agencies  to 
begin  Immediately  to  establish  reason- 
able guidelines  for  disting\iishlng  be- 
tween admission  fees  and  camping  fees. 
We  also  expect  to  receive  greater 
participation  and  cooperation  In  this 
program  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Rsh- 
eries  and  Wildlife  in  the  administra- 
tion of  recreation  facilities  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  annual  entrance  permit,  as  every- 
one in  this  Chamber  knows,  terminated 
by  operation  of  law  on  March  31,  this 
year.  If  6.  2315,  as  recommended  by  the 


committee,  is  enacted,  the  program  will 
be  reinstated  and  will  be  extended 
through  December  31,  1971.  This  is  stop- 
gap legislation.  It  will  enable  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation to  formulate  a  revised  program, 
to  conduct  new  hearings,  and  to  submit 
new  recommendations  to  the  full  com- 
mittee and  to  the  House. 

Frankly,  on  the  basis  of  the  past  per- 
formance of  the  program,  we  do  not  feel 
justified  in  recommending  the  unlimited 
extension  of  the  Golden  Eagle  passport 
program,  but  we  do  feel  that  the  con- 
cept behind  it  is  essentially  sound.  For 
this  reason  we  recommend  its  temporary 
extension  so  that  we  will  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  work  out  a  more  effective 
and  equitable  program.  The  Golden 
Eagle  has  failed  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
producincr  only  one- tenth  of  the  amount 
estimated.  Why?  Tliere  has  been  a  lack 
of  uniform  approach  and  application. 
Can  this  be  corrected?  Some  people  think 
that  the  collecting  agencies  should  be 
given  some  of  the  financial  benefits  for 
operating  costs.  Would  this  Improve  col- 
lections? There  should  be  separate  ad- 
mission and  user  fees  as  originally  in- 
tended. The  Golden  Eagle  is  too  big  a 
bargain  for  some  people.  Should  some 
of  the  funds  be  used  for  promotion  of 
passport  sales?  Would  this  help  sell  the 
passports?  These  are  some  of  the  mat- 
ters that  we  need  to  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  ver>- 
important  element  in  the  measure  be- 
fore the  House.  It  involves  the  advance 
contract  authority  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  its  1968  amendments  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 
Unlike  the  other  feature  of  S.  2315,  this 
aspect  of  the  legislation  has  not  received 
a  substantial  amount  of  public  attention. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  bill,  because  it 
plays  a  significant  role  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  needed  outdoor  recrration  lands. 

Initially,  the  advance  contract  au- 
Uiority  was  an  experiment.  At  the  time 
that  the  Congress  authorized  it: 

It  limited  the  annual  contractual  ob- 
ligation permissible  to  $30  million; 

It  limited  its  use  to  the  acquisition  of 
properties  authorized  to  be  acquired  by 
the  Congress; 

It  limited  the  duration  of  the  authority 
to  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970;  and 

It  required  each  proposed  c<Mitract  to 
be  submitted  through  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess for  review  and  approved  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

No  witness  appeared  to  testify  in  op- 
position to  the  extension  of  this  au- 
thority and  the  subcommittee  is  aware  of 
no  complaints  about  its  use.  We  are  ad- 
vised that  this  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
land  acquisition  tools  available  smd  we 
we  believe  that  it  is  in  the  best  public 
interest  to  extend  it.  All  witnesses  were 
for  this  section  of  the  bill.  It  will  permit 
timely  and  economic  acquisition  of  de- 
sirable properties.  The  time  to  purchase 
land  is  when  its  offered  for  sale — when 
a  bargain  appears. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
members  of  the  committee  reahze  that 
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there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  interest 
in  the  legislation  before  the  House.  We 
know  that  the  enactment  of  temporary 
legislation  is  essential  if  the  Golden  Eagle 
program  is  to  operate  during  the  recre- 
ation season  immediately  ahead.  While 
we  recognize  that  there  are  some  inequi- 
ties and  some  problems  with  that  pro- 
gram, we  feel  that  affirmative  action  on  a 
temporary  extension  will  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  general  public,  the  recre- 
ation users,  and  the  administering  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  serving  the  interest  of  the 
overall  outdoor  recreation  program. 

In  order  to  assure  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  to  review  and  revamp  the  pro- 
gram, the  recommended  bill  calls  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  review 
the  entire  fee  question  and  report  his 
findings  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  no  later  than  February  1, 
1971.  At  that  time,  we  fully  expect  to 
reconsider  this  entire  question  and  we 
hope  to  develop  a  meaningful  and  equit- 
able program. 

That  completes  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  urge  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  the  committee  and 
enact  S.  2315,  as  recommended. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  author  of  one  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  bill  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Golden  Eagle  pass- 
port program,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  2315. 
a  bill  to  accomplish  this  pmpose,  which 
we  have  before  us  today. 

The  bill  would  provide  an  annual 
motor  vehicle  permit  which  would  en- 
title the  purchaser,  and  anyone  accom- 
panying him  in  his  private  car,  to  enter 
some  3.000  designated  national  parks, 
national  forests,  or  national  vnldlife 
refuges  which  are  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Should  the 
Golden  Eagle  passport  be  allowed  to  die, 
it  would  impose  a  severe  hardship  on 
many  people  who  now  make  regular 
visits  to  the  fine  parks  and  recreation 
areas  which  have  been  developed  through 
the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  authorization  and 
appropriations  for  these  facilities.  The 
only  alternative  is  individual  entrance 
fees  which  can  add  up  to  prohibitive 
amounts,  especially  when  you  consider 
the  yoimg  father  taking  his  family  out 
for  a  day  In  the  woods,  or  the  retired 
couple  seeking  the  peace  of  the  outdoors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  the 
revenue  from  the  Golden  Eagle  passport 
did  not  live  up  to  its  expectations.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  that  this  fact  alone 
should  cause  the  death  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. I  believe  that  the  record  will  show 
that  in  1965,  the  first  year  of  operation, 
some  90.000  Golden  Eagle  passports  were 
issued.  The  following  year,  this  increased 
by  more  than  400  percent.  Then  In  1967, 
the  sales  increased  to  542,000  and  in  1968 
they  increased  another  150,000  to  a  total 
of  692.000  sales.  A  similar  increase  was 
reflected  in  the  1969  sales. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  representative 
of  a  congressional  district  which  contains 
approximately  20  million  acres  of  fed- 
erally owned  lands  in  great  demand  for 
recreational  uses,  including  Death  Val- 
ley, Mount  Whitney,  Yosemite.  Lake 
Tahoe,  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park, 
Lava  Beds  National  Monument,  the 
Whiskey  to  wn-Shasta -Trinity  Nationsd 
Recreation  Area,  the  Trinity  Alps,  the 
historic  Mother  Lode  region,  plus  millions 
of  acres  of  national  forest  lands,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  greatest  recreation 
pressure  occurs  where  water  resources 
have  been  developed.  Such  areas  include 
Friant,  Exchequer,  Don  Pedro,  New  Ho- 
gan,  Oroville.  Black  Butte,  Shasta,  Whis- 
keytown,  and  Clare  Engle  Reservoirs. 

Under  the  original  Golden  Eagle  pass- 
port program,  a  problem  developed  rela- 
tive to  the  fees  charged  for  boat  launch- 
ing. There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  user 
fees  charged  by  the  various  agencies  at 
boat  launching  ramps.  In  some  cases,  I 
find  that  one  agency  will  assess  a  daily 
boat  launching  fee  of  $1  whereas  another 
agency  operating  a  similar  facility  near- 
by will  make  no  charge.  I  have  foimd 
that  even  at  the  same  reservoir,  charges 
are  made  at  some  boat  launching  ramps 
and  not  at  others. 

The  daily  fee  imposed  in  many  of  the 
areas  was  excessive  for  people  living  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  reser- 
voirs. These  people,  as  you  can  well 
imagine,  use  their  reservoir  facilities 
many  times  during  the  year. 

If  a  pensioner  were  to  go  fishing  with 
his  rowboat  or  his  small  motorboat  once 
or  twice  a  week,  as  many  used  to  do  be- 
fore laimching  fees  were  charged,  you 
can  well  imagine  what  the  cost  in  boat 
launching  fees  would  amoimt  to  in  just 
a  year,  even  if  the  daily  fee  were  only  $1 
as  many  of  them  are.  For  many  of  these 
pensioners  and  other  low-income  fami- 
lies, a  day  of  sunshine  and  fishing  on  the 
nearby  lake  is  the  most  healthy  and,  up 
until  fees  were  imposed,  the  least  expen- 
sive family  recreational  opportimity 
available  to  them.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  these  daily  boat  launching  fees, 
these  people  simply  have  been  unable  to 
do  this  because  the  limited  family  budget 
will  not  permit  repeated  payments  of  the 
laimching  fee. 

Certainly  I  agree  that  if  an  individual 
launches  his  boat  at  an  unmanned  ramp, 
he  should  not  be  assessed  a  fee,  and  I  am 
happy  that  the  legislation  as  now  con- 
stituted corrects  this  situation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
pluck  the  golden  eagle  from  the  edge  of 
extinction. 

I  refer  not  to  the  bird  of  that  name, 
but  to  the  outdoor  recreation  fund  pass- 
port for  admission  to  federally  admin- 
istered outdoor  recreation  areas. 

The  passport  has  been  tremendously 
popular  with  many  of  those  who  make 
use  of  our  natural  recreational  facilities. 
This    success    unfortunately    has    been 


clouded  by  overoptimlstic  predictions 
which  were  made  at  the  time  the  pass- 
port was  first  authorized. 

As  a  result  of  revenues  from  the  sale 
of  the  golden  eagle  admission  permits 
failing  to  meet  inflated  early  goals,  the 
Congress  moved  to  terminate  the  pro- 
gram as  of  March  31,  1970.  There  were 
other  reasons,  of  course,  such  tis  the  con- 
troversy raised  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
over  charging  for  recreationad  use  of 
water  projects,  and  the  high  cost  of  ad- 
ministration for  the  program  in  some 
areas. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  had  its  way 
so  tliat  there  Is  no  use  of  the  golden 
Eagle  passport  at  corps  recreational 
areas. 

Any  program  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  a  nationwide  basis 
is  likely  to  have  a  few  cases  where  op- 
eration of  that  program  is  not  of  the 
ultimate  eCQciency. 

These  are  not.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  reasons 
for  us  to  discontinue  an  entire  program, 
particularly  when  that  program  is  well 
received  and  making  progress  toward  the 
goal  for  which  it  was  established.  Tlie 
golden  eagle  passport  revenues  were 
meant  to  go  into  a  fund  to  purcliase  addi- 
tional park  lands  at  the  Federal  and  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  The  passport 
revenues  are  contributing  to  that  fund. 
We  should  allow  that  contribution  to  be 
restored. 

Admission  fees  from  individual  recrea- 
tional areas  will  continue  to  flow  into  the 
fund,  I  realize.  My  thrust  is  to  the  point 
tliat  the  buyer  should  have  available  the 
opportimity  to  support  that  funding 
through  the  purchase  of  a  single  admis- 
sion permit.  This  represents  a  consider- 
able saving  to  the  buyer  not  only  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  in  time  and  con- 
venience. 

I  supp>ort  the  increase  in  the  author- 
ized price  of  the  passport  from  $7  to  $10. 
I  think  that  inflationary  though  such  an 
increase  may  seem,  it  still  represents  a 
substantial  bargain  for  the  outdoor  rec- 
reation pubUc. 

I  do  beUeve  that  we  would  be  wise  in 
extending  the  life  of  the  permit  for  a 
period  more  in  line  with  that  recom- 
mended by  the  other  body,  or  at  least  for 
a  5-year  period  rather  than  the  year- 
and-a-half  extension  now  before  us  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  MBSKILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  today 
to  support  the  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced. S.  2315,  to  restore  the  Golden 
Eagle  passport  program. 

We  are  fortunate  that  our  National 
Government  has  looked  ahead  in  plan- 
ning for  the  recreation  needs  of  future 
generations.  Our  Government  has  wisely 
recognized  that  it  is  important  to  con- 
serve and  pieserve  certain  areas  of  our 
country  endowed  with  particular  beauty 
or  historical  significance.  These  lands 
have  been  set  aside  for  public  recreation 
use. 

The  bill  that  I  rise  in  support  of  today 
deals  with  the  public  utilization  of  these 
national  recreation  areas.  The  bill  is 
designed  to  extend  and  facilitate  admis- 
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slon  and  use  of  our  national 
recreation  areas. 

Five  years  ago,  Congress 
Golden  Eagle  passport  program 
of   the  Land  and  Water 
Fund  Act  of  1965.  Since  then 
of  Americans  have  supported 
gram  and  enjoyed  its  benefits. 

Yet  in  1968,  the  Congress 
act  repealing  authority  for 
Eagle  passport  effective  March 
This  action  was  taken  in  the  " 
objections  to  the  program  w 
important,  seem  to  me  to  ignore 
all  purpose  and  intent  of  the  i 
First  of  all.  however,  permit 
plain  the  provisions  of  the 
I  support.  The  bill  provides  foi 
tinuation  of  the  Golden  Eagle 
reauthorizing  the  program 
cember  31.   1971.  Second,  it 
maximum  annual  fee  for  th< 
from  not  more  than  $7  to  not 
$10. 

The  fees  collected  from  th< 
program  go  into  the  land  and 
servation  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  recall 
amended  the  Land  and  Water 
tion  Act  of  1965  to  repeal 
Eagle  passport  program  for 
Termination  of  the  program 
from  some  complaints  that  not 
tional  recreation  area  honored 
en  Eagle  passport,  and  second 
program's  failure  to  live  up  to 
expectations. 

Some  citizens  complained 
eagle  passports  were  not  honored 
tain  facilities  under  the 
and  supervision  of  the  Arms 
Engineers.  They  protested 
sion  fees  were  established 
had  been  collected  before. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  pa 
gram  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
tion  facilities,  it  seems  to 
should  be  triily  national  and 
coverage.  This  is  an  integral 
whole  concept  of  the  program 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wan 
final  word  in  support  of  the 
passport  proposal.  I  believe 
merits  our  special  considerati  on 
often    our    senior    citizens 
treated  as  if  they  are  our  real 
Americans.  The  inflation  in 
has  hit  these  citizens  the  har 
group.  Retirement  for  our  ol<er 
is  often  difficult,  both  e 
financially.    The  golden    ag^ 
makes  it  easier  for  retired 
joy    their    retirement    years 
make  it  possible  for  them  tc 
American  outdoors  upon 
lifetime  fee.  The  program 
of  the  fixed  incomes  of  many 
ior  citizens,  and  it  encourag^ 
take  advantage  of  the 
available. 

Mr.   Chairman,   I   urge 
sideration  of  the  awivantag^s 
tunities  that  would  be 
citizens  by  the  extension  an(  1 
of  this  passport  program  and 
passage. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia 
man.  I  appreciate  this 
speak  in  favor  of  S.  2315 
restore  the  golden  eagle 
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was  allowed  to  expire  on  March  31  of 
this  year.  Among  the  bills  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  consid- 
ered on  this  matter  is  one  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress.  H.R.  12311.  on 
June  23,  1969.  to  continue  this  fine  pro- 
gram so  that  more  citizens  can  use  the 
recreational  facilities  of  the  public  lands 
at  a  reasonable  fee.  The  golden  eagle 
passport,  of  which  692.300  were  issued 
between  1965  and  1968  and  over  400,000 
in  fiscal  1969,  permits  the  bearer  and 
everyone  within  a  private  vehicle  and 
attached  camper  or  trailer,  to  use  one  or 
all  of  the  over  3.000  national  parks,  for- 
ests, and  refuges,  as  well  as  other  fed- 
erally operated  recreational  areas,  with 
the  payment  of  a  single  $7  fee. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  in  my 
district  in  Vii-ginia,  as  well  as  the  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  Ameri- 
c&ns,  who  enjoy  the  wonders  of  our  na- 
tional parks,  national  forests,  and  other 
Federal  recreation  areas,  the  golden 
eagle  passport  is  an  unsurpassed  bargain 
in  outdoor  recreation.  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  interest  in  preserving 
this  simple  method  of  collecting  this  fee, 
either  for  the  Government  or  from  its 
user  citizens.  This  fee  system  is  simple 
to  administer  and  ought  to  be  maintained 
as  an  example  that  all  acts  of  this  Gov- 
ernment are  not  confusing  and  compli- 
cated. Not  only  does  the  golden  eagle 
passport  benefit  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  who  travel  across 
the  breadth  of  this  land  in  campers  and 
trailers,  its  users  also  put  revenue  into 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
This  revenue  helps  finance  such  projects 
as  Federal  acquisition  of  additional  au- 
thorized areas,  multipurpose  metropoli- 
tan parks,  snow-ski  areas,  campgroimds, 
swimming  pools,  and  bicycling  paths  in 
all  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
and  our  territories. 

After  a  slow  start  in  1965,  when  only 
$633,600  in  fees  were  collected,  ever-in- 
creasing acceptance  and  demand  had  in- 
creased receipts  in  fiscal  1969  to  over 
$5  million.  The  golden  eagle  passport 
has  proved  its  value  and  popularity. 

My  prime  interest  in  this  legislation  is 
to  support  the  desires  and  wishes  of  my 
constituents  who  are  vitally  interested  in 
seeirvg  the  golden  eagle  passport  re- 
stored. The  citizens  of  northern  Vii-ginia 
find  the  increase  of  the  fee  from  $7  an- 
nually to  $10  acceptable.  They  ask  for  but 
one  consideration,  that  is,  restore  this 
fine  program. 

With  the  foregoing  in  mind,  I  urge 
the  House  to  act  favorably  on  S.  2315  to 
restore   the   golden  eagle   passport. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
will  have  under  consideration  a  bill  to 
restore  the  Golden  Eagle  program  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act.  I  am 
very  interested  in  seeing  this  program 
continued  and  believe  it  is  one  that  is  of 
much  value  to  a  large  number  of  our 
citizens. 

I  have  received  much  mail  from  my 
district  asking  that  the  golden  eagle 
passport  be  retained  taid  indicating  that 
an  increase  in  the  fee  would  be  accept- 
able, if  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the 
program  going.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
speaks  well  for  the  program. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  that  this 


pass  remain  available  to  our  young  peo- 
ple, for  our  young  families,  so  they  can 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
traveling  and  yet  be  able  to  hold  down 
some  on  expenses.  Nothing  is  really  in- 
expensive anymore.  When  there  aie  three 
or  four  children  admission  fees  can  be  a 
burden  on  the  pocketbook  when  added  to 
all  the  other  expenses  of  family  travel. 
These  young  folk.*  need  to  be  encouraged 
to  visit  our  parks  and  to  share  the  won- 
ders and  beauties  of  nature  with  their 
children.  Family  life  in  America  is  tak- 
ing quite  a  beating  these  days  and  every- 
thing we  can  do  to  help  them  to  grow 
and  share  together  can  only  be  in  tlie 
best  interest  of  the  whole  country.  Many 
of  our  city-bound  families  need  this  out- 
let, and  this  great  opportunity  to  help 
their  children  appreciate  and  enjoy  the 
great  outdoors. 

In  addition  to  the  esthetic  and  educa- 
tional value  of  our  recreation  areas,  there 
is  the  practical  aspect  of  the  funds  col- 
lected being  used  to  help  further  develop 
parks  and  local  commimlty  areas  and 
other  projects  dealing  with  the  outdoors. 
I  believe  it  is  also  worth  mentioning 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  mall  I  have  re- 
ceived is  from  our  senior  citizens  explain- 
ing how  very  much  they  appreciate  this 
program  as  they  travel  about  the  coun- 
try. As  we  are  aware,  more  and  more  re- 
tired people  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  country.  Most 
of  these  folks  are  on  fixed  incomes  and 
they  are  very  grateful  for  the  value  they 
receive  with  the  Golden  Eagle  passport. 
I  know  there  are  many  facts  and  fig- 
ures to  be  considered  on  every  program 
but  I  also  know  that  we  have  to  do  all  we 
can  to  encourage  a  wholesome  life  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  great  outdoors  by 
our  old  and  young  people  particularly 
during  these  days  when  so  many  of  our 
values  are  being  downgraded  and  pushed 
aside  and  when  some  could  not  take  va- 
cations unless  they  could  take  advantage 
of  a  program  such  as  that  offered 
through  this  pass. 

As  you  know,  the  program  expired 
March  31,  1970,  and  a  tentative  program 
is  presently  in  force.  I  strongly  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  support  to  that  already 
expressed  today  for  a  temporary  exten- 
sion of  the  Golden  Eagle  passport,  the 
annual  permit  to  Federal  recreation 
areas  which  was  authorized  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  of 
1965.  The  funds  anticipated  from  this 
and  other  sources  designated  under  this 
act  were  to  be  used  to  help  provide  ex- 
panded local.  State,  and  Federal  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities.  Unfortu- 
nately, due  to  complaints  from  citizens 
regarding  fees  at  Corps  of  Engineers 
reservoirs  where  fees  were  not  previously 
collected,  the  fact  that  too  few  organiza- 
tions actively  promoted  it.  and  the  fact 
that  the  golden  eagle  passport  did  not 
receive  the  enthusiastic  support  of  all 
Federal  agencies  involved,  the  program 
far  from  realized  the  monetary  expecta- 
tions of  Congress  which  extended  to  S180 
million  by  the  end  of  1969. 

In  spite  of  this,  campers  and  outdoor 
enthusiasts,  like  myself,  have  embraced 
the  program  and  deplore  its  expiration. 
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I  am  very  hopeful  that  Congress  does 
realize  the  merit  of  the  concept  and  by 
approving  S.  2315  which  will  give  the 
golden  eagle  a  temporary  ext«ision 
while  the  congressional  committees  have 
an  opportunity  to  redesign  a  program 
which  will  overcome  the  weaknesses  of 
the  golden  eagle  passport.  By  author- 
izing this  temporary  extension,  the  pro- 
gress made  heretofore  will  not  be  sacri- 
ficed while  a  worthwhile  program  equita- 
ble to  recreationlsts  and  able  to  fulfill 
the  needs  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Act  of  1965  can  be  developed. 

On  behalf  of  the  campers  and  out- 
doorsmen  of  the  Nation,  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers support  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  S.  2315.  a  bill 
which  would  restore  the  golden  eagle 
passport  program  operated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation.  If  we  do  not 
restore  this  highly  productive  program, 
thousands  of  American  families  will  not 
have  the  benefit  of  It  as  the  summer  va- 
cation season  approaches. 

I  think  tliat  the  program  would  offer 
an  incentive  to  millions  of  families,  who 
normally  might  not  take  a  summer  va- 
cation, to  visit  our  national  parks,  sea- 
shores, national  forests,  wildlife  refuges, 
and  other  Federal  areas. 

The  modest  annual  fees  collected  from 
each  participating  family  is  earmarked 
for  deposit  in  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  for  use  in  acquiring 
and  developing  more  Federal  recreation 
lands  and  waters  and  for  deposit  in 
matciiing  funds  to  assist  States  in  ex- 
panding their  recreation  programs.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
so  that  many  more  families  In  our  Na- 
tion will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
exhaustive  recreational  resources  offered 
in  our  park  and  coastal  areas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  express  my  support  for 
the  passage  of  S.  2315,  to  restore  the 
golden  eagle  passport.  Many  constitu- 
ents have  told  me  that  they  use  the  pass- 
port and  want  it  reinstated.  Their  state- 
ments demonstrate  the  value  of  the  pass- 
port in  providing  economic  admission  to 
national  parks  and  shrines.  I  shoiUd  like 
to  share  some  of  tlieir  observations  with 
my  colleagues. 

A  member  of  the  National  Campers 
and  Hikers  Association  wrote : 

The  pa8sp>ort  has  made  it  possible  for  many 
Americans  to  visit  our  national  park3  and 
shrines.  Without  it,  we  may  not  be  able  to  do 
tbis,  as  it  would  cost  too  much. 

Another  constituent  wTote: 

I  have  purchased  and  used  the  pass  since  it 
was  &rst  issued.  The  pass  permits  me  and 
my  family  to  spend  quiet  weekends  and  vaca- 
tions in  natural  surroundings. 

A  mother  voiced  her  support: 
Our  family  of  nine  has  visited  and  camped 
In  most  of  these  recreations  areas  .  .  .  we, 
and  our  fellow  campers,  want  to  enjoy  the 
areas  as  they  are. 

Other  constituents  expressed  their 
views  on  the  use  of  the  passport  fee: 

Since  I  am  under  the  Impression  that  the 
monies  collected  from  the  passports  were 
used  to  purchase  needed  recreational  lands 
and  waters,  I  considered  my  money  well 
spent.  I  am  stire  that  many  people  purchase 
the  Golden  Eagle  Passport  not  to  save  money 


but  to  help  provide  funds  to  purchase  lands 
for  ovu"  future  use.  Please  do  all  you  can  to 
reinstate  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport. 

Another  outdoorsman  wrote: 

We  are  campers  and  find  the  Golden  Eagle 

Important,  and  it  helps  support  the  National 

P.irks. 

Another  advocate  of  the  program 
wrote  me : 

I  have  purchased  smd  used  the  pass  since 
it  was  first  Issued.  The  pass  permits  me  and 
my  famiy  to  spend  quiet  week-ends  and  va- 
cations In  natural  surroundings. 

A  supporter  of  the  program,  who  has 
suggested  to  many  friends  tliat  they  pur- 
chase the  passport,  sums  up  the  need  for 
the  program: 

With  little  or  no  bother  ...  my  friends 
and  I  were  able  to  see  the  great  West  .  .  . 
With  the  rising  price  of  accommoda- 
tions .  .  .  and  the  need  to  breathe  In  fresh 
air  and  see  the  majestic  sights,  more  and 
more  people  are  taking  to  the  road  in  camp- 
ers. I  am  sure  If  enough  of  these  people  were 
aware  of  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport  more 
than  enough  of  them  woiild  support  It. 

Federal  recreation  areas  offer  rest  and 
relaxation  to  urban  and  suburban  resi- 
dents— many  of  whom  cannot  afford 
high  admission  fees.  By  reinstating  the 
golden  eagle  passport  program  we  shall 
give  our  citizens  continued  access  to  the 
federally  administered  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
author of  legislation  providing  for  an 
indefinite  extension  of  the  golden  eagle 
passport  program,  I  speak  today  in  sup- 
port of  S.  2315,  a  bill  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram only  until  December  31,  1971.  I 
do  so  reluctantly  yet  with  all  optimism 
that  In  this  allotted  time  means  will  be 
discovered  for  providing  the  patrons  of 
this  program  the  indefinite  extension 
many  of  us  desire. 

I  have  received,  in  recent  months, 
many  letters  from  constituents  urging 
my  support  of  this  program.  These  letters 
speak  with  a  certain  eloquence  and  ur- 
gency that  is  difficult  to  ignore.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  one  of  these  letters  be  printed 
in  tlie  Record  : 

We  are  writing  In  regards  to  the  "Golden 
Eagle"  Program. 

■^/e  are  a  family  of  five  and  enjoy  the  pro- 
gram as  It  Is  now.  We  understand  that  In 
order  to  keep  the  "Golden  Eagle*  card  in 
existence,  the  fee  «ill  be  raised  to  $10.00  a 
year.  We  support  this  issue  and  are  willing 
to  pay  the  increase  of  fee. 

We  urge  you  to  also  support  this  program, 
as  this  is  one  way  to  keep — "Young  Ameri- 
cans" beautiful  In  mind  and  spirit. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Keys  and  family. 

Anaheim,  Calif. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2315,  legislation  to  restore 
the  golden  eagle  program. 

I  believe  we  should  extend  this  pro- 
gram imtil  such  time  as  the  Congress  and 
the  governmental  agencies  involved  can 
agree  on  a  permanent  program  to  make 
low-cost  access  to  our  parks  and  recrea- 
tional areas  available  to  all  our  citizens. 
Any  such  program,  in  my  view,  should  be 
at  least  as  beneficial  as  the  golden  eagle 
program  which  has  allowed  citizens  un- 
limited access  to  these  facilities  for  a 
minimal  charge  of  $7  per  year. 


Under  this  legislation.  Congress  will 
have  imtil  December  31.  1971,  to  develop 
a  soimd,  permanent  program.  In  the 
meantime  our  citizens  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  purchase  and  utilize  golden  eagle 
passports  to  our  parks  and  recreational 
areas. 

If  the  program  that  is  developed  does 
not  fully  meet  the  needs  of  our  people, 
then  I  for  one  will  support  further  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  golden  eagle  pro- 
gram as  it  is  now.  I  believe  it  is  vital  that 
these  national  facilities  acquired  and 
maintained  by  our  Government  for  the 
use  of  the  people  should  be  made  avail- 
able as  widely  and  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  acted  cautiously  in  approving 
only  the  temporary  extension  contained 
in  S.  2315  as  amended. 

Certainly  this  is  the  most  minimal 
step  that  must  be  taken.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  compromise  step 
which  will  allow  your  committee  time  to 
work  on  a  more  favorable  permajient  al- 
ternative. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chariman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  to  restore  the 
goldoi  eagle  program  to  the  operations 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  The  gcdden  eagle  passport,  as 
it  had  been  known,  was  an  extremely 
popular  feature  of  the  Federal  recrea- 
tional program  in  recent  years.  By  pur- 
chasing the  passport,  the  holder  and  his 
family  could  enter  any  Federal  recrea- 
tion area  at  which  an  entrance  fee  was 
charged.  The  $7  passport  represented  a 
considerable  cost  saving  to  a  family  trav- 
eling from  one  national  park  or  national 
forest  recreation  area  to  another. 

S.  2315,  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day, would  extend  the  authority  for  the 
golden  eagle  passport  tmtil  December 
31,  1971,  a  move  which  would  offset  a 
previous  amendment  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  terminat- 
ing that  authority  in  March  of  this  year. 

S.  2315,  would  also  increase  the  au- 
thorized limitation  on  the  fee  for  the 
passport  from  $7  to  $10. 

The  golden  eagle  passport  users  are, 
to  my  mind,  confirming  two  outstanding 
American  character  traits — the  desire  to 
pay  one's  own  way,  and  the  eye  for  a  bar- 
gain. 

Mr.  Chairmain,  America  possesses  a  rich 
heritage  of  natural  wonders  and  scenic 
delights.  There  are  additional  lands 
which  we  would  be  wise  to  add  to  our 
existing  treasures.  The  fimds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  these  recreational  pass- 
ports win  go  to  acquire  these  needed 
additions.  Certainly  we  should  do  all 
within  our  power  to  enable  the  users  of 
our  recreational  lands  to  assist  in  acquir- 
ing more.  Our  approval  of  S.  2315,  restor- 
ing the  Golden  Eagle  program  is  a  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  that  goal. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thor- 
oughly supi>ort  the  golden  eagle  pro- 
gram. As  you  know,  the  program  will 
provide  an  annual  motor  vehicle  permit 
which  would  entitle  its  holder,  and  any- 
one accom[>anying  him  in  his  private  car, 
to  enter  some  3.000  designated  national 
parks,  national  forests,  or  national  wild- 
life refuges.  Public  concern  for  our  parks 
and  forests  and  their  future  beauty  and 
preservation  is  best  generated  by  ex- 
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posure   to   these   historical 
Golden  Eagle  passport,  with 
convenience  and  minimal  cost, 
means  for  that  exposure. 

In  these  days  of  increased 
and  polluted  city  air,  the 
cf  this  inexpensive  opportunity 
of  the  city  mesuis  a  great  deal, 
these  largely  unpolluted  parks 
leation  areas  is  a  constant 
what  a  clean  environment  can 

By  their  very  definition,  national 
are  meant  for  general  public 
is  essential  that  we  keep  acce^ 
within  the  reach  of  all  Americans 
desire  it.  Should  the  passport 
to  die,  it  would  impose  a  severe 
on  many  people  who  now  male 
visits  to  the  fine  parks.  For  irany 
ilies  in  this  coimtry,  termination 
Passport  would  mean  the  end  o 
camping  trips.  In  addition,  senii  )r 
are  solid  supporters  of  the  program 
because  of  the  fixed  income  ol 
these  citizens,  the  golden  eagl< 
permits  them  to  have  vacatiorjs 
hold  down  the  costs. 

At  the  same  time,  tliis  progr|im 
in  a  needed  revenue  to  keep 
parks  and  sites  open,  clean, 
able.  Thousands  of  American^ 
ready  benefited  from  the  golpen 
program  and  with  increased 
the  program,  the  great  upswind 
ing  as  a  pleasant  and  economical 
of  traveling,  and  more  and  m^re 
traveling  to  these  sites  due 
tion's  population  growth,  the 
will  undoubtedly  be  extremel 
ful.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
passage  of  this  legislation 
restore  the  golden  eagle 

Mr.    HORTON.    Mr 
golden  eagle  passport  program 
courage  Americans  to  make 
tional  parks  must  be  continue^ 

The  key  to  the  program, 
in  1965,  is  the  aimual  fee  to  allow 
national  parks  and  forests  witl  lout 
tional  charge  for  each  separalje 

This  program  ended  March 
year    and    we    are    presently 
legislation  to  reinstate  the  go 
passport   and    its   special 
fund  to  expand  State  and  Federal 
tion  lands. 

Such  a  program  is  particularly 
tant  to  those  who  have  been 
advantage  of  these  recreatio<ial 
ties  at  the  reduced  cost. 

If  we  lose  the  fight  to  coii 
golden  eagle  passport 
ers,  families,  young  people, 
derly  will  be  deprived  of  the 
and  thus  will  not  utilize  thest 
We  would  also  eliminate  the 
water  conservation  fund  so 
serving  and  expanding  our  national 
and  forest  lands. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagi^es 
me  in  support  of  the  golden 
port  program. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  ChairmAn 
no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  bei^g 
ther  requests  for  time 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read 
stitute   committee   amendmei  it 
in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 
the  purpose  of  amendment 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 1(d)  of  the  Act  of  July  15.  1968  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-401,  82  Stat.  354),  is  amended  by 
deleting  "March  31.  1970."  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •December  31.  1971." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(a)(1)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  897;  16  U.S.C.  4601-5 (a)  (i)  )  is  amended 
by  deleting  'not  more  than  $7"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  'not  more  than  $10". 

.*.MENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EDMONDSON 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eomondson  : 
Page  3,  lines  18  through  21,  strike  out  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  proposed  Committee  amend- 
ment (raising  the  annual  fee  for  the  Golden 
Eagle  from  $7  to  $10):  and  renumbering  the 
succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  first  of  the  two  amendments  I  dis- 
cussed during  general  debate.  It  strikes 
section  2  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  and  holds  the  line  at  a  $7  fee. 

I  mentioned  in  general  debate  the 
principal  reason  I  had  in  mind  for  it. 
First  was  that  it  is,  I  think,  counter- 
inflationary,  in  that  it  does  follow  the 
wishes  of  the  President  and,  I  think,  of 
the  people  all  over  the  country  to  try 
to  hold  the  line  on  this  general  trend 
toward  price  increases.  This  Is  a  42-per- 
cent increase,  from  S7  to  $10,  which  I 
think  is  against  the  public  interest  on 
the  groimds  of  its  inflationary  character, 
if  for  no  other. 

Aside  and  apart  from  that,  I  think  the 
PHjint  is  valid  that  we  may  very  well  get 
more  revenue  out  of  a  $7  permit  that  is 
generally  accepted  than  we  will  out  of 
a  $10  permit.  There  will  be  many  people 
who  will  buy  a  $7  permit  and  hesitate 
to  buy  a  $10  permit. 

I  am  aware  there  are  some  people  who 
said  they  do  not  have  any  objection,  but 
if  one  will  walk  out  on  the  street  and 
take  any  20  people  at  random  and  ask 
them  if  they  would  like  to  pay  S7  or  $10 
for  this  permit.  I  will  bet  my  salary 
against  a  hat  that  they  will  prefer  to 
stay  with  the  lower  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted,  and  accepted  in 
the  spirit  of  continuing  this  program  as 
it  presently  is,  while  we  study  proposed 
changes  in  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  make  an  additional  legis- 
lative record.  While  the  gentleman  is 
"betting  his  salary  against  a  hat"  par- 
ticularly, would  the  gentleman  not  say 
that  if  he  limited  his  poll  to  those  areas 
where  there  is  a  heavy  retired  popula- 
tion, those  who  live  on  fixed  income,  that 
they  particularly  would  be  done  a  dis- 
service by  the  increase  in  the  fee,  and 
vote  almost  unanimously  against  it? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Yes,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Record,  would  the  gentleman  also 
recall  that  one  of  our  vei"y  large  labor 
ogranizations  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee that  it  had  no  objection  at  all  to 
increasing  the  price  of  the  Golden  Eagle, 
but  they  did  want  us  to  retain  the  Golden 
Eagle? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  we  have 
had  several  witnesses  along  that  line,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  I  have  talked  to  some 
people  who  feel  that  way.  I  have  talked 
to  a  great  many  more  who  would  ratlier 
have  it  held  at  $7. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Although  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmond- 
soN)  sounds  like  a  modern-day  amend- 
ment to  cut  back  on  prices  and  inflation, 
it  really  does  not  amoimt  to  that  at  all, 
because  the  reason  this  amendment  was 
brought  up  in  the  form  it  has.  was  be- 
cause most  of  the  users  from  whom  we 
heard  suggested  they  would  be  vei-y 
pleased  to  pay  more — $15  or  $20. 

Not  only  that,  this  is  not  a  set  fee  of 
$10.  It  is  entirely  up  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  If  he  sees  fit  to  raise 
it  to  $10,  or  to  raise  it  to  $10  only  under 
certain  circumstances,  he  may  do  so.  But 
it  really  is  not  inflationary  at  all.  The 
thing  we  want  to  keep  in  mind  is  this, 
that  the  Golden  Eagle  pass  as  we  have 
originally  authorized  it  has  been  abused 
by  many  people,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  said  when  he  ques- 
tioned me  during  my  presentation. 

Also  there  is  authority  so  that  under 
the  manner  in  which  the  act  has  been 
administered  up  to  the  present  time, 
certain  credits  can  be  given,  whether  it 
be  $7  or  $10,  and  those  credits  can  be 
shut  off  so  far  as  users'  fees  are 
concerned. 

Consequently  this  is  what  we  want  to 
take  care  of.  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
when  this  legislation  is  passed,  when 
they  get  their  copies  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission's  report,  they 
will  see  what  the  Commission  has  to  say 
about  payment  by  all  Americans  for  all 
uses  of  public  lands. 

That  is  really  what  is  involved  here. 
I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
amendment  and  peimit  the  increase  if 
the  President  sees  fit.  He  will  have  to 
make  the  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
for  his  statement.  It  is  not  compulsory 
that  this  go  to  $10;  it  is  permissive.  It  is 
entirely  up  to  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  as  to  whether  this 
fee  shall  be  increased  to  $10. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  to  my  friend, 
it  is  up  to  the  President,  who  will  be 
advised  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  fmther,  as 
the  gentleman  explained  in  the  well  in 
his  opening  speech,  since  there  will  be 
no  fee  this  year  it  is  a  question  to  be  up 
for  consideration  next  year. 

I  certainly  urge  that  the  ameadment 
be  defeated.  • 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  chairman  if 
eminently  correct  in  saying  that  author- 
ity is  conferred  to  raise  the  fee,  and  it  is 
not  mandatory.  I  recall  the  same  argu- 
ment was  made  when  we  were  setting  a 
limit  of  $7  on  it  in  1965.  All  the  discus- 
sion had  been  about  a  $5  fee.  All  the 
estimates  had  been  about  a  $5  fee.  When 
the  fee  was  imposed  it  was  imposed  at 
the  ceiling  of  $7. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman's 
memory  is  correct,  of  course,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  of  the  fee. 

I  would  say  this  is  perhaps  one  reason 
why  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  this 
program  off  the  ground.  I  doubt  If  there 
will  be  any  attempt  to  raise  the  fee. 
whether  we  have  it  here  or  not.  It  Just 
does  not  seem  to  me  we  can  use  It  as 
an  inflationary  argument. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  it  Is  his  con- 
templation that  none  of  this  would 
apply  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  through- 
out the  Nation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect 100  percent. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Nothing  In  here  would 
permit  It  to  apply? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect 100  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Edhondson) 
there  were — ayes  13.  noes  26. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Section  8  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat. 
897).  as  amended  (18  U.S.C.  4601-lOa) .  is 
amended  by  deleting  "of  fiscal  years  1969 
and  1970"  and  Inserting  "fiscal  year". 

Sec.  4.  On  or  before  February  1.  1971.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  complete  a 
survey  as  to  the  policy  to  be  Implemented 
with  regard  to  entrance  and  user  fees  and 
report  bis  findings  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

AMENDMENT    OrTERED    BT    MR.    EDMONDSON 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edmondson; 
Page  4,  After  line  5,  Insert  the  following 
new  section : 

"No  entrance  or  admission  fee  shall  be 
collected  at  any  Federal  outdoor  recreational 
facility  or  area  other  than  at  National 
Paries  where  collection  of  such  fees  Is  found 
both  practical  and  desirable." 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  this 
is  the  second  amendment  referred  to  in 
general  debate.  It  Is  an  amendment 
which  seeks  to  extend  to  the  National 
Forest  areas  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation recreation  areas  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  is  incorporated  in  section  210 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act,  which  Is  that 


there  shall  be  no  entrance  or  admission 
fees  to  these  recreational  areas.  In  short, 
it  would  confine  the  fees  that  would  be 
charged  to  user  fees,  which  the  debate, 
it  seems  to  me,  has  made  very  clear  are 
the  fees  which  are  generally  considered 
to  be  the  fairest,  the  easiest  collected, 
the  best  in  their  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  collection  expense. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  continue  to  have 
somebody  at  the  gate  24  hours  a  day  dur- 
ing recreational  periods  to  collect  these 
entrance  fees  at  some  of  these  areas  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  economical  or 
considered  to  be  feasible,  why.  you  can 
go  ahead  and  vote  for  entrance  fees  and 
admission  fees  if  you  like.  But  personally 
I  believe  it  is  the  consensus  of  this  com- 
mittee that  we  should  go  to  the  user  fee 
system.  This  amendment  takes  us  to  a 
user  fee  system  every  place  except  in 
the  national  parks  and  only  in  national 
parks  where  such  collection  is  found  to 
be  desirable  and  feasible  would  the  en- 
trance fee  be  collected. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
It  had  nine  votes  in  the  committee,  and 
I  hope  it  gets  at  least  that  many  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  premature.  This  is 
one  of  the  matters  that  must  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  study  with  wliich  the  de- 
partment will  report  back  to  us. 

I  am  sure,  of  course,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  ills  argument,  did  not  intend  to  lead 
any  of  us  to  believe  that  there  ue  any 
places  that  are  being  kept  open  24  hours 
a  day  for  the  collection  of  fees,  not  even 
in  the  Park  Service  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. In  most  of  the  park  areas,  even 
imder  the  old  system,  there  was  no  charge 
made  where  charges  wrt«  found  to  be  in- 
feasible  and  more  costly  than  the  reve- 
nues collected. 

This  argument  sounds  very  good,  but 
if  you  are  thinking  about  recreation  in 
the  United  States,  I  think  you  should 
keep  in  mind  that  there  is  some  univer- 
sality to  this  question  of  recreation,  and 
to  pick  out  the  National  Park  Service  at 
this  time  before  the  study  is  made,  even 
with  the  argiunent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  has  made  so  forcefully, 
as  far  as  the  user  fee  is  concerned,  is  just 
not,  in  my  opinion,  logical  or  rational. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  conunittee  for  his  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  The  chairman  and 
I  have  both  assured  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  that  this  legislation  does  not 
touch  the  Corps  of  Engineers  projects. 
What  he  is  Xxyia%  to  do  here  is  to  expand 
on  that  assurance  and  put  in  the  Forest 
Service  and  recreation  facilities  of  other 
departments. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  He  wants  to  put  in  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  also 
the  wildlife  refuges  and  anything  else 
that  might  come  up  before  the  study  was 


made.  The  suggestion  is  just  tmtlmely 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  (S.  2315)  to  restore  the  Gold- 
en Eagle  program  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Pimd  Act,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  953,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonim 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  doorkeeper  vnll  close  the  doors,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  314,  nays  1,  not  voting  114, 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  182] 
TEAS— 314 


Abbitt 

Brown,  Calif. 

Corbett 

Abernethy 

Brown,  Mich. 

Corman 

Adams 

Brown,  Ohio 

CoughUn 

Alexander 

Broyhlll.N.C. 

Cowger 

Anderson,  111. 

Broyhill,  V». 

Cramer 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Buchanan 

Culver 

Annimzio 

Burke,  Pla. 

Cunningham 

Arends 

Burke,  Mass. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Ashbrook 

Burltson.  Mo. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Ashley 

Burton,  Calif. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Asplnall 

Burton,  Utah 

DeUenback 

Ayres 

Bxish 

Denney 

Baring 

Button 

Dennis 

Beall.  Md. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Dervrtnski 

Belcher 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Devlne 

Bell.  Calif. 

Cabell 

Dickinson 

Bennett 

Caffery 

Donohue 

Berry 

Camp 

Dom 

Betts 

Casey 

Dowdy 

BeviU 

Cederberg 

Duncan 

Biaggi 

Chamberlain 

Dwyer 

Blester 

Chappell 

Edmondson 

Bingham 

Clark 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Blackburn 

Clausen. 

Edwards.  CalU. 

Blanton 

Don  H. 

Edwards,  La. 

Blatnik 

Clawson,  Del 

EUberg 

Boggs 

Clay 

Esch 

Boland 

Cleveland 

Eshleman 

Brademas 

CoUlcr 

Evans,  Colo. 

Bray 

Collins 

Evins.  Tenn, 

Brinkley 

Colmer 

FaUon 

Broomtleld 

Conable 

FaaceU 

Brotzman 

Conte 

Findley 
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Fisher 

y\ooa 

Flowers 

Hyiit 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

1  ord. 

William  D. 
loreman 
F'ountalD 
1-  reliugbuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
I  uqiia 
Onliflanakis 
darmatz 
Cettys 
Citbbons 
Cioldwater 
Ciouzalez 
O  codling 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffiu 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gvibser 
Gude 
Ha^an 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Marsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Havs 

Hechler,  W.  Va, 
HecUer,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hirks 
Ho-an 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Huugate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jouas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N  C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazea 

Kee 

Kins 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Langea 


Latta 

LegKett 

Lesnon 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McOade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mahon 
MalUlard 
Mann 
Martin 
Matbtas 
Matsuiiat^a 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Miuish 
Mink 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
OTIara 
O'Konskl 
Cliien 
O'Neal.  Ga 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Po«ge 
Poll 

Price.  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Quie 
R&udall 
Rees 
Relfel 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 

NATS— 1 


Robe  ts 

Rogei  s,  Colo. 

Rogei  B,  Fla. 

Roon  !y.  Pk. 

Rosenthal 

Rost^kowskl 

Roth 

Roiid^biish 

Rupp  t 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sand  nan 

Sattctrfleld 

Savlc 

Schai 

Schetle 

Schn  jebeli 

Scott 

Sebell 

Shi  pi  ?y 

Shri^  er 

Sikes 

Slsk 

bkubltz 

Slaol 

Sniit  I 

Smlt 


Schai  leberg 


Sprii  ger 
Staff  ird 
Stagt  ers 
Stan  oD 
Steec 
Steig  !r,  Ariz. 
Steii^  ?r.  Wis. 
Stoki  s 
Stubt>le{leld 
Stuc 
Taft 
Talc(ttt 


ey 


Tay 
Tea 
Teab' 


Kr 


FAie.  Calif, 
le,  Tex. 

,Wls. 


Thoi  taon, 
T\mi  ey 


Udal 
Van 


)eerlln 
Jagt 


Thompaon,  Oa. 
NOT  VOTING— 114 


Adair 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Barrett 
Boiling 
Bow 
Bra  SCO 
Brock 
Brooks 

Burleson,  Tex. 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Crane 
Daddarlo 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Dawson 


de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Di«gs 

Din  gel  1 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Erlenbom 

Farbstein 

Feighaa 

Fish 

Fraser 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gaydos 

GiaUno 

OUbert 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Howmrd 


Long 
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Calif. 

N.Y. 


Van<  er 
Vanl  L 
WaK(  onner 
Walc  le 
WatI 
Watts 
Whaen 
White 
Whit  shurst 
Widi  all 
Wiggins 
Willi  ims 
WUsi  >n.  Bob 
Wlni 
Wol( 
Wolf 
Wrl^lit 
Wyai  t 
Wyd  er 
Wyll  ^ 
Wyn  an 
Yatei 
Yatr  >n 
Yom  g 
Zabl{>ckl 
Zion 


Kelt  I 

Kimi  !tn 

Klep^e 

Kocl 

Kuyl  :endall 

Lan<  rum 


L«. 


Luk<  na 
McCi  irthy 
McC  ure 
McE  fen 
McK  leally 
McM  Ulan 
Mac(  iregor 
Mad  len 
Man  h 
MesI  ill 
Mini  hall 
Moll  )han 
Mon  tgan 
Mon  ;goinery 
Mur:  )hy,  N.T. 
Ottl:  igcr 
Pell] 
Plme 
Pod«ll 
PoU<  ck 


Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Ranck 

Reld,  III. 

Held.  N.Y. 

Rivers 

Robison 

Rodino 


Roe 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roybal 

St  0«nn«ln 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J 


Tleman 
UllniAn 

VlgOTltO 

Wampler 

Wataon 

Welcker 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Wilson. 

Charles  H, 
Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Plrnie. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr.   Rooney   of   North   Carolina   with   Mr. 
Hastings. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Qull- 
len. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.   Delaney  with   Mr.   Andrews  of   North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr,  Downing  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  McBwen. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mrs.  Reld  of  Illinois. 

Mr   Glalmo  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
MInshall. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr  Daddarlo  with  Mr  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Rails- 
back. 

Mr.  VIgorito  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.    Charles    H.    Wilson    with 
Gregor. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  CalifornU  with  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Rivera  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Gaydoe. 
—  Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Tleman. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Parbsteln. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Harrington. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  Mac- 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Member  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
the  legislation  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 

June  18,  1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker    of    the    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  •  Agriculture 
considered  and  unanimously  approved  the 
work  plans  transmitted  to  you  by  Executive 
Communication  and  referred  to  this  Com- 
mittee. The  work  plans  involved  are  (by 
watershed.  State,  and  Executive  Communi- 
cation number) : 

Beaverdam-Warrlor  Creeks,  South  Caro- 
lina, 1741,  9lBt  Congress. 

Pish  Bayou,  Arkansas,  1741,  91st  Congress. 

Lost-Duck  Creeks,  Oklahoma.  1741.  91st 
Congress. 

North  Fork  Obion  River.  Tennessee,  1741, 
91st  Congress. 

Swan  Creek,  Alabama,  1741,  91st  Congress. 
Yours  sincerely, 

W.  R.  Poack, 

Chairman. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(Ml-.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
year,  we  have  been  made  increasingly 
aware  of  environmental  deterioration  in 
this  country.  While  we  struggle  to  know 
more  about  what  our  resources  can  sup- 
port and  tolerate,  a  rapidly  increasing 
population  continues  to  exact  a  terrible 
toll  on  our  resources,  and  to  place  a 
heavier  burden  on  our  land,  our  waters, 
and  even  the  air  we  breathe. 

Our  population  is  spread  unevenly  and 
uncomfortably.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
our  population  now  live  on  only  2  per- 
cent of  our  land  area.  By  the  year  2000, 
we  will  have  added  another  100  million 
to  our  population  and  35  to  40  million  of 
them  will  be  jammed  into  existing  urban 
areas. 

We  will  have  no  new  supplies  of  air, 
water,  soil,  trees,  or  mineral  resources, 
but  somehow  we  will  have  to  support 
more  and  more  Americans. 

Our  conservation  efforts  of  the  past 
are  not,  by  themselves,  going  to  meet  the 
challenge.  Isolated  parks  and  game  re- 
serves, scattered  scenic  rivers  and  roads, 
and  individual  conservation  projects  will 
not  save,  or  more  importantly,  replenish 
and  develop  what  has  been  destroyed. 

But,  as  bad  as  it  all  seems  today,  there 
are  good  reasons  to  be  encouraged  for 
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tomorrow.  The  problems  we  now  face  are 
so  great  and  so  complex  that  they  must 
be  met  with  comprehensive  and  complete 
solutions. 

The  war  on  environmental  decay  is 
being  waged  in  earnest  by  more  Ameri- 
cans than  ever  before. 

The  farmers,  who  have  long  been  our 
most  active,  working  conservationists,  are 
striving  harder  to  restore  their  croplands 
and  to  awaken  the  potential  of  neglected 
acreage  for  usable  recreational  facilities. 

During  the  past  year,  greater  attention 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
governments  has  been  given  to  enforc- 
ing existing  laws  for  air  and  water  qual- 
ity standards. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  gives  recognition  to  the  col- 
lective impact  of  growing  population  and 
economic  development.  It  sets  forth  an 
essential  policy  of  cooperation  among 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to 
meet  necessary  high  standards  for  bet- 
ter environment. 

The  aspect  of  the  problem  which  par- 
ticularly attracts  my  attention  is  that  of 
the  plight  of  our  rural  areas.  It  is  in  our 
rural  areas  where  I  see  prospects  for 
early  and  fruitful  rewards.  It  is  puzzling 
to  me  that  the  countryside,  where  the 
American  dream  was  planted,  where  our 
resources  were  used  by  farmers  to  grow 
food  and  fiber,  where  we  found  our  tim- 
ber, our  minerals  and  our  peace  and 
quiet,  would  be  ignored  and  cast  aside  as 
mechanization  and  urbanization  changed 
the  character  of  the  nation. 

The  hard-working  farmer  has  always 
been  an  American  hero,  but  as  he  finds 
himself  unable  to  stay  alive  economically 
on  a  small  farm,  we  seem  to  ignore  his 
agonies  and  turn  our  attention  to  the 
more  obvious  problems  in  our  cities.  The 
consequences  of  allowing  rural  America 
to  disintegrate  touch  evei-yone  in  this 
country  more  than  we  realize. 

Mr.  Speaker,  young  p>eople  who  are 
well-educated  and  vital,  those  with  the 
potential  to  rebuild  our  rural  areas  are 
leaving  at  an  alarming  rate.  They  are 
abandoning  the  countiTside  where  they 
see  only  their  parents'  past  and  no  fu- 
ture for  themselves.  They  are  attracted, 
understandably,  by  news  that  there  are 
job  opportunities  in  the  large  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Often  these  young  people  find  that 
things  are  no  better  in  the  city.  They 
add  to  the  crowding,  the  unemployment 
rolls  and  the  crime  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  our  rural  areas 
that  we  can  still  find  generous  resources 
of  clean  air,  clean  water  and  living  space 
to  absorb  people  who  would  leave  their 
city  hfe  behind  in  a  minute  if  they  knew 
that  jobs,  good  transportation,  educa- 
tional and  health  facilities  were  availa- 
ble. It  is  in  the  rural  areas  that  we  have 
oui*  greatest  recreational  potential, 
scenic  beauty  and  tranquility.  It  is  in  the 
outlying  areas  that  we  can  most  readily 
and  economically  develop  facilities  for 
industry.  It  is  there  that  we  can  most 
easily  develop  and  preserve  our  natural 
resources  as  our  population  expands. 

People  in  rural  areas  want  to  Improve 
their  lot.  Rural  development  Is  a  dedica- 
tion of  the  strengths  of  these  individuals 


through  their  own  institutions — schools, 
churches,  clubs,  organizations,  business 
and  industry — to  make  more  jobs,  cre- 
ate more  opportunities  and  to  establish 
a  better  quality  of  life. 

Legislation  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress aimed  at  rural  development  could, 
in  many  instances,  be  very  helpful.  The 
bills  designed  to  create  tax-incentive 
programs  for  industry  would  help  to  cre- 
ate new  job  opportunities,  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  needed  job-training  facilities 
and  would  provide  not  only  incentives 
for  i-ural  people  to  stay  where  they  are. 
but  they  would  attract  others  to  move 
out  into  the  coimtry. 

The  private  industry  of  this  Nation 
also  must  participate  in  the  improve- 
ment of  economic  opportunity  for  rural 
America. 

Existing  laws  and  programs  can  be 
used  most  effectively.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  had  for  years 
a  chain  of  organization  and  communi- 
cation which  ties  together  the  effort  of 
ihe  Federal  and  State  governments  to 
aid  the  individual.  The  programs  for  soil 
and  water  consei"vation  that  exist  and 
which  have  served  us  so  well  can  be  used 
more  vitally  in  the  future. 

Since  passage  of  the  Watershed  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954.  261  small 
watershed  projects  have  been  completed; 
651  projects  are  under  construction  or 
are  in  preconstruction  phases;  581  proj- 
ects are  in  the  planning  stages;  and 
there  is  potential  for  nearly  7,000  more 
projects. 

Small  watershed  projects  and  those 
for  resource  conservation  and  devel- 
opment, conservation  technical  assist- 
ance, soil  surveys,  and  river  basin  sur- 
veys have  created  better  living,  working, 
and  recreational  facilities,  have  offered 
more  employment  to  rural  people,  and 
have  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  rural 
living. 

They  must  be  used  to  their  fullest  in 
the  future. 

There  are  still  nearly  30,000  rural  com- 
munities with  no  adequate  water  sys- 
tems and  nearly  45,000  without  sewer 
systems. 

By  developing  a  sound  economic  base 
in  the  country  we  will  simultaneously 
improve  living  conditions  in  rural  areas 
and  relieve  much  of  the  pressure  of 
urban  centers.  We  will  slow  outmigration 
from  the  country  nnd  create  a  better 
distribution  of  people  and  economic 
growth. 

By  saving  and  restoring  our  rural  re- 
sources we  will  insure  a  stronger  re- 
source base  for  the  future.  The  total 
benefit  of  this  program  will  be  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  a  higher  quality 
environment  for  all  Americans. 


CONTRACTS     AWARDED     BY     THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  ac- 
customed ourselves  to  the  daily  reading 
of  news  releases  which  tell  of  increased 
fighting  in  Indochina,  a  record  imem- 


ployment  figure  here  at  home  and  a  pro- 
posal for  increased  taxation.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  a  Member  of  Congress  has  the 
opportimlty  to  read  a  news  release  that 
is  humorous  at  best,  while  at  the  same 
time  is  the  proverbial  storj*  of  the 
American  bureaucracy. 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  sure, 
await  with  anticipation  as  I  do  for  the 
daily  arrival  of  the  press  notice  an- 
nouncing the  grants  and  contracts 
awarded  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

The  ingenuity  the  National  Science 
Foundation  displays  in  dreaming  up  out- 
landish ways  to  spend  the  taxpayer's 
money  is  truly  a  work  of  art.  Last  Fri- 
day they  reached  a  new  pinnacle  of  suc- 
cess in  my  estimation,  as  they  announced 
a  $60,000  grant  to  South  Dakota  State 
University  to  conduct  a  24-month  study 
on  'Physiological  and  Behavioral  Effect 
of  Insecticides  on  Cormorants." 

Webster's  dictionary  describes  the 
cormorant  as  a  "gree(b'.  web-footed  sea 
bird  related  to  the  pelican,  having  a 
wedge-shaped  tail,  a  hooked  beak,  and 
a  bare,  distensible  patch  of  skin  at  the 
upper  thi'oat." 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  have  lived  in 
South  Dakota  all  my  life,  I  defy  any- 
one to  show  me  one  cormorant  in  the 
State,  let  alone  one  whose  physiological 
and  behavioral  habits  may  have  been  af- 
fected by  insecticides.  There  is  not  a  cor- 
morant within  a  thousand  miles  of 
South  Dakota,  and  while  this  $60,000 
grant  is  no  doubt  a  boon  to  State  Uni- 
versity, it  is  a  classic  example  of  the 
Government's  renowned  ability  to  spend 
money  foolishly. 

Last  month  the  House  voted  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  $497  million 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  to  carry  on 
this  folly  of  funding  project  equally  a.s 
worth  while  as  the  one  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

Who  will  deny  the  pressing  urgency 
for  the  need  to  spend  $28,000  in  order  to 
better  imderstand  the  "Gene  Expression 
in  Sea  Urchin  Embryos?" 

Show  me  a  citizen  in  Slippery  Rock. 
Pa.,  or  Tulsa,  Okla.,  who  would  say  one 
discouraging  word  about  the  National 
Science  Foundation  shelling  out  $229,700 
for  two  grants  enabling  "Collaborative 
Research  on  Hawaii  Terrestrial  Biology 
subprograms." 

Yes,  my  distinguished  colleagues,  when 
I  leave  this  august  body  at  the  end  of 
the  current  session,  one  of  the  things  I 
shall  miss  most  of  all  will  be  the  daily 
news  releases  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  boasting,  if  you  please,  of 
their  success  in  pouring  taxpayer's  money 
down  a  rathole. 


BLUE    RIBBON    BOARD    CONFIRMS 
C-5  CAPABLE  OF  DOING  JOB 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  received  a  report 
from  the  blue  ribbon  scientific  advisory 
board  appointed  by  the  Air  Force  to  look 
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into  contentions  that  the  C-5  K  may  not 
perform  the  mission  for  wh  ch  it  was 
designed. 

It  was  interesting,  Mr.  Sp<aker,  that 
this  scientific  advisory  board  was  head- 
ed by  Dr.  Raymond  Bispling  hoff.  dean 
of  engineering  of  MIT.  The  report  con- 
firms that  the  C-5  will  meei  all  of  its 
performance  requirements. 

Because  the  special  scientif  c  advisory 
board  has  now  rendered  its  re]  tort  on  the 
C-5  saying,  in  substance,  tha ,  the  mas- 
sive aircraft  will  perform  its  mission  re- 
quirements, the  shrill  voices  of  the  alarm- 
ist should  be  quieted. 

Certain  persons  have  been  doing  not 
only  Lockheed  a  disservice  bit  the  en- 
tire public  by  raising  their  voijces  in  crit- 
icism of  the  performance  df  the  C-5 
when  in  fact  every  report  indicates  the 
aircraft  will  clearly  perform  t  he  mission 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

Now  that  the  blue-ribbon  pa  nel  headed 
by  Dr.  Raymond  Blsplinghol  r,  of  MIT, 
has  reported,  possibly  those  who  have 
sought  to  bring  about  a  division  in  the 
American  public  with  regard  to  the  so- 
called  military-industrial  complex  will 
silence  their  voices  insofar  <is  the  C-5 
program  Is  concerned. 

One  of  the  oldest  tactics  used  to  de- 
troy  a  program  is  to  subject  it  to  con- 
stant harassment  and  criticism,  whether 
warranted  or  not.  It  is  obvloiis  that  the 
actions  of  certain  people  leal  many  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  !  imply  try- 
ing to  bring  about  the  cancelh  tion  of  the 
entire  C-5  program  which  would  mean 
the  weakening  of  American  military 
might  and  possibly  the  destrliction  of  a 
great  national  concern. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  cancella- 
tion, a  great  volume  of  words  and 
phrases  have  been  forthcom:ng  and  in 
my  personal  <H>inion,  particularly  after 
the  report  of  the  Bispllnglioff  panel, 
these  voices  should  be  stilled  and  Lock- 
heed allowed  to  get  about  the  business 
of  producing  the  desired  num  ber  of  air- 
craft with  adequate  compensation  paid 
by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  one  o:  the  clear- 
est reports  of  the  findings  ol  the  com- 
mlssicm  is  contained  in  the  n?ws  release 
put  out  by  Lockheed  itself  aid  I  Insert 
in  the  RzcoRO  immediately  following 
these  remarks  the  text  of  this  release : 
Blux  Ribbon  Boakd  CoNraxs  ( >-5  Capable 
or  Doing  Job,  Lockheeo  !4otzs 

Atlanta,  Oa. — The  blue  ribtioa  report  on 
the  C-5  submitted  to  the  U3.  idr  Force  by 
a  Scientific  Advisory  Board  suipwrts  Lock- 
heed's contentions  that  the  mas  live  alrllfter 
will  perform  Its  mission  with  ';he  Military 
Airlift  Command,  Lockheed-Oe  orgia  Com- 
pany Vice  President,  Englneeifng,  Robert 
Ormsby  said  today.  The  report  cfcnfirms  that 
no  new  wing  is  necessary. 

Ormsby  stated  that  the  thorough  and 
comprehensive  review  given  the  i  >-5  program 
by  the  board,  which  was  headed  by  Hr.  Ray- 
mond BlspUnghoff,  dean  of  eni  Sneering  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
served  to  point  out  areas  of  csncem  that 
Lockheed  engineers  were  aware  of  as  a  re- 
sult of  extensive  development  and  flight 
testing  of  the  world's  largest  aircraft. 

Flight  testing  of  the  C-6  as  ^ell  as  con- 
tinuing testing  of  non-flying  stbtle  and  fa- 
tigu«  speclmena  now  have  the  blgheet  pri- 
ority at   Lockheed-Georgia  andi  some  areas 


of  testing  will  be  expedited  to  ensure  that 
C-&S  oS  the  production  line  will  perform 
as  required  and  as  indicated  In  the  report, 
continued  Ormsby. 

Ormsby  pointed  out  that  the  report  Iden- 
tified no  new  problems  with  the  C-5  and  rec- 
ommendations made  were  in  line  with  action 
already  being  taken  by  company  engineers. 

"Speclflcally,"  Orn»sby  said,  "we're  now  in- 
creasing our  static  test  loadings  beyond  the 
80  percent  point  and  we're  moving  ahead 
»-ith  fatigue  testing  of  the  C-5.  In  any  ease, 
the  difBcultles  we  have  encountered  would 
ordinarily  be  considered  normal  In  any  air- 
craft development  and  testing  program  not 
subjected  to  the  criticism  given  the  C-5  pro- 
gram. 

"Up  to  now."  Ormsby  Indicated,  "static 
tests  on  the  C-5  wing  have  represented  wing 
loadings  26  percent  beyond  those  normally 
expected  in  flight  operations.  The  C-5  wing 
in  undergoing  loading  tests  has  had  the 
wing  bent  upwards  to  where  the  wing  tip 
was  16  feet  above  the  level  that  is  nornoal  for 
a  C-5  standing  on  a  runway.  Under  the  same 
loading  conditions,  the  wing  has  been  bent 
downwards  to  where  the  wing  tip  was  12  feet 
below  the  normal  level.  "Under  our  acceler- 
ated static  test  program,"  said  Ormsby,  "the 
wing  will  be  subjected  to  increasingly  severe 
loads  that  will  bend  the  wing  upwards  and 
downwards  over  a  range  of  35  feet,  repre- 
senting a  50  percent  load  factor  greater  than 
the  C-5  will  ever  experience  in  flight. 

"Certain  coat  saving  recommendations  were 
made  by  the  board,  which  suggested  some 
changes  in  the  over-all  C-5  operational  re- 
quirements." Ormsby  said.  These  changes 
are  primarily  related  to  avionics  or  radar 
equipment  developed  especially  for  the  C-5 
and  are  now  being  proved.  By  using  a  less 
sophisticated  radar  system  than  was  specified 
for  the  C-5  back  in  1965,  the  Galaxy  will  still 
perform  satisfactorUy  as  the  advisory  board 
Indicates. 

"As  for  the  recommended  changes,  it's 
solely  a  matter  for  the  Air  Force  to  decide 
after  they  weigh  their  operational  require- 
ments against  system  costs.  In  any  event, 
Lockheed  will  cooperate  fully  with  any  deci- 
sions made  by  the  Air  Force  In  complying 
with  reconunendations  of  the  advisory 
board." 

"So  far,  the  C-5s  in  flight  test,  those  as- 
signed to  air  crew  training  at  AJtus  AFB. 
Okla.,  and  the  C-5  delivered  for  squadron 
operations  at  Charleston  AFB,  S.C,  have  been 
performing  up  to  expectations  and.  In  some 
cases,  beyond."  Ormsby  said.  The  C-5  deliv- 
ered to  Charleston  on  June  6,  for  Instance, 
has  logged  71  hours  of  untroubled  flight  to 
date,  including  over  water  flights  to  Bermuda 
and  Puerto  Rico,  Ormsby  Indicated.  "This 
rate  of  usage  only  serves  to  indicate  how 
anxious  the  Air  Force  Is  to  have  the  C-S  in 
squadron  strengths  and  bow  Important  It  Is 
to  the  Military  Airlift  Ccounand,''  stated 
Ormsby. 

The  recommendations  in  the  report  are 
sound  and  In  keeping  with  our  own  philoso- 
phy as  to  how  to  proceed  with  the  program, 
said  Ormsby.  and  we  will  certainly  cooperate 
with  the  Air  Force  In  ImplemenUng  the  posi- 
tive recommendations  of  the  report. 

"Now  that  our  own  opinion  of  the  C-S  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Board,"  Ormsby  continued,  "we  look  forward 
to  getting  on  with  the  Job  of  delivering  C-Ss 
to  the  Military  Airlift  Command  where  we 
are  confident  It  will  have  a  successful  career 
In  the  tradition  of  the  C-130  and  C-I41  alr- 
Ufters,  but  with  the  Inherent  Improvements 
the  C-5  offers  MAC." 

Conunentlng  on  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Board  summary  report  on  the  Independent 
study  of  the  C-5  design  and  development. 
President  Robert  A.  Fuhrman,  of  the  Lock- 
heed-Georgia Company,  Wednesday,  said : 

"The  previous  speculation  that  the  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Board  report  would  call  for  a 
new  wing  has  been  proved   erroneous.  The 


summary  of  this  report  confirms  our  own 
prediction  that,  on  the  basis  of  test  measure- 
ments received  to  date,  the  C-5A  Galaxy 
flight  performance  will  meet  Its  contract 
guarantees.  The  important  thing  Is  that  the 
basic  design  and  structure  of  the  C-S  are 
sound. 

"The  suggestions  made  by  tlie  Independent 
SAB  deserve,  and  will  receive,  careful  further 
study  and  analysis.  It  is  possible,  as  the  com- 
mittee summary  notes,  that  some  modifica- 
tion to  the  wing  structvire  may  be  needed  as 
tests  progress.  Such  modifications  are  typical 
of  those  needed  and  experienced  In  a  normal 
aircraft  development  program." 


SECRETARY  DAVIS  OUSTED? 

<  Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resigna- 
tion "or  firing"  of  Assistant  Commerce 
Secretary  Kenneth  N.  Davis,  Jr.,  haa  been 
of  great  interest  to  those  sponsoring  the 
Mills  textile-footwear  import  bill.  It  is 
passing  strange  that  this  event  occurred 
at  a  crucial  time  in  trade  negotiations 
here  in  Washington  with  Japan  and 
prior  to  an  executive  session  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  consider  this 
bill. 

I  have  the  very  highest  regard  and 
respect  for  Secretary  Maurice  Stans.  I 
trust  and  hope  Secretary  Stans  and  Pres- 
ident Nixon  will  yet  openly  endorse  the 
Mills  bill  as  this  bill  will  promote  nego- 
tiations such  asjhe  high  level  conference 
now  underway. 

Recently  the  United  States-Japan 
Trade  Council  here  in  Washington  op- 
posed In  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Mearvs  Committee  the  Mills  textile-foot- 
wear bill.  Supposedly,  the  Council's  chief 
Interest  was  to  promote  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  It  came 
as  a  shock,  that  after  the  Council's  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  against  the 
bill  to  learn  that  the  United  States- 
Japan  Trade  Council  was  financed 
largely  by  Japan. 

I  wish  to  commend  our  distinguished, 
able,  beloved,  and  dedicated  colleague, 
Johnny  Byrnes,  for  ex{>oslng  this 
fraud — this  masquerade  of  the  Council. 
Thus,  Mr.  Byrnes  greatly  contributed  to 
an  honest  and  fair  evtduatlon  of  the 
merits  of  the  Mills  bill  by  exposing  the 
under-the-table  financing  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bizarre  events  and 
revelations  point  out  the  intrigue  and 
procrastination  of  some  who  oppose  fair, 
orderly  trade  legislation  such  as  the  one 
presently  being  considered  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mn.LS> 
and  252  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  high  level  Japanese  mis- 
sion In  Washington  today  would  not  be 
here  were  it  not  for  the  strength  mani- 
fested by  the  House  in  support  of  Mills 
textile-footwear  bill.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
253  Memt>ers  have  joined  in  introducing 
the  bill.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  14  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
introduced  the  bill.  This  is  a  clear  ma- 
jority. Now  is  the  time  to  proceed  with 
pfissage  of  the  bill.  Again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  itself  provides  for  negotiations. 
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Passing  this  bill  will  encourage  negotia- 
tions and  meaningful  voluntaiy  agree- 
ments. 

SENIORS  MAKE  EXCELLENT 
SPEECHES 

1  Mr.  HAGAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
31st  I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  at- 
tending the  Milton  Hershey  School  grad- 
uation worship  service  at  Hershey.  Pa. 

At  this  ceremony  we  heard  addresses 
by  three  seniors  and  in  all  of  my  years 
in  public  service  I  have  seldom  heard 
remarks  equaling  the  spiritual  quality 
of  these  youths. 

It  is  certainly  comforting  to  know 
that  in  these  very  dilBcult  and  troubled 
times  for  today's  young  people  that  the 
Milton  Hershey  School  is  placing  into 
the  adult  world  young  people  with  high 
spiritual  values  and  constructive  ideas. 
These  young  men,  I  am  confident,  will 
make  a  vaUd  and  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  way  of  life. 

I,  therefore,  commend  these  three  sen- 
nior  addresses  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Seek  and  Yi  Shah.  Find 
(By  Curtis  Lohler) 

There  Is  a  label  on  a  cage  in  a  certain 
zoo  that  states  simply,  "This  animal  is  new 
to  science."  A  discovery  of  such  magnitude 
sends  thousands  of  scientists  sctirrying  to 
their  labs  to  try  and  trace  the  ancestry  of 
this  animal.  Eventually,  after  much  search- 
ing, man  places  this  poor  creature  in  its 
proper  place  In  the  animal  world. 

There  is  a  label  on  a  cage  in  the  minds 
of  men  which  reads.  "The  force  contained 
in  this  cage  is  extremely  dangerous,  liandle 
with  care."  Another  label  on  the  same  cage 
reads.  "The  force  contained  herein  is  highly 
communicable.  Those  Infected  will  find  a 
peace  unlike  any  they  have  ever  known." 
The  force  thus  imprisoned  Is  Ood.  waiting 
as  It  were.  prc^>er  classification.  We  htury 
about,  resuilng  books,  performing  experi- 
ments, disproving  the  words  set  down  In 
ages  long  since  past.  During  aU  of  this 
drive  for  knowledge,  a  timeless  Patriarch 
sits  waiting  patiently  for  us  to  return  to 
the  simple  acceptance  and  faith  of  our 
ancestors. 

When  a  scientist  wants  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion, he  goes  about  finding  his  facts  in  an 
orderly  way.  Each  experimental  result  is 
used  to  support  his  preliminary  hjrpothesls. 

Wben  a  doctor  perfonne  exploniory  aur- 
gery,  he  Is  using  his  ^xxifessional  experience 
to  attempt  to  discover  the  causes  for  his 
patient's  illnesa. 

When  you  form  an  opinion.  It  is  the  con- 
glomeration of  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of 
your  friends  and  acquaintances.  Ilils  human 
chain  Is  forged  daily  by  millions  of  people 
helping  one  another  through  sharing  their 
ideas  and  opinions. 

What  do  you  consider  as  Ood?  Put  all  of 
the  thoughts  and  Ideas  you  have  heard  away 
and  do  some  Independent  thinking  on  this 
question.  Is  he  a  being  similar  to  us,  whose 
power  Is  unlimited?  Is  he  a  spirit  unseen 
by  man?  Is  he  jTist  a  force  whose  unavoid- 
able presence  Is  constantly  watching  our 
actions? 

In  the  Bible  It  Is  written,  "Seek  ye  first  the 
Kingdom  of  Ood,  and  aU  tbes*  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you."  Bat  how  do  you  seek 
God?  Can  It  b«  <leB*  wltk  *  telescope,  or  a 
mlcroaoop«7  Win  apartMsatal  rMulU  wrtfy 
His  presence?  The  only  advice  that  can  be 


given  is  that  you  search  on  your  own.  When 
you  leave  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the 
world  and  close  yourself  into  contact  with 
your  conscience,  you  will  Invariably  reach  a 
conclusion.  Whatever  you  decide;  whether 
to  believe  In  a  set  doctrine  or  your  "own- 
Ism,"  set  your  standards  to  this  decision. 
Whether  you  feel  the  doctrine  of  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  is  your  choice  or  whether  or 
not  you  feel  that  there  is  an  extraterrestrial 
force  governing  our  actions  is  your  own  busi- 
ness, but  once  you  do  decide,  stick  to  your 
decision,  and  respect  those  of  others. 

The  majority  of  the  convlcthsna  of  men 
stem  from  the  belief  in  a  single,  all-power- 
ful diety.  This  power  is  constantly  being  de- 
fined and  personified  in  written  works:  of 
which  none  are  capable  of  being  believed  as 
fact,  for  each  Is  only  an  extension  of  its  own 
author's  beliefs. 

Each  man  must  decide  for  himself  how  he 
will  approach  his  God.  Each  must  come  on 
his  own.  In  his  own  way;  for  no  beaten  path 
Is  accurate,  no  map  Is  available. 

I  conclude  my  thoughts  on  choosing  your 
path  and  your  own  splrltural  guidance  with 
these  words  written  In  1693  and  found  in 
Old  St.  Paul's  Church  In  Baltimore. 

Go  placidly  amid  the  noise  and  haste  and 
remember  what  peace  there  may  be  in  si- 
lence! As  far  as  possible,  without  stirrender, 
be  on  good  terms  with  all  persons.  If  you 
compare  yourself  with  others,  you  may  be- 
come bitter  or  vain,  for  there  will  always  be 
greater  and  lesser  persons  than  yourself. 

Take  kindly  the  counsel  of  the  years,  grace- 
fully surrendering  the  things  of  youth.  Nur- 
ture strength  of  spirit  to  shield  you  In  sud- 
den misfortune.  But  do  not  distress  yoxir- 
self  with  dark  Imaginings.  Many  fears  are 
bom  of  fatigue  and  loneliness. 

Beyond  a  wholesome  discipline,  be  gentle 
with  yourself.  You  are  a  child  of  the  universe 
no  less  than  the  trees  and  the  sUrs;  you 
have  a  right  to  be  here,  and  whether  or  not  it 
Is  clear  to  you,  no  doubt  the  universe  Is 
unfolding  as  it  should. 

Therefore,  be  at  peace  with  God,  whatever 
you  conceive  Him  to  be.  And  whatever  your 
labors  and  aspirations,  in  the  noisy  confu- 
sion of  life,  keep  peace  in  yotu-  soul.  With 
all  its  sham,  drudgery  and  broken  dreams, 
it  Is  still  a  beautiful  vrorld ! 

Religion,  an  Essxmtiai,  to  Good  Dix:isions 
(By  Kenneth  Omlck) 

Graduation  means  many  things  to  many 
people,  but  for  seniors  It  Is  a  time  wben 
they  must  make  some  of  the  most  Important 
decisions  In  their  lives.  These  decisions 
might  be  about  attending  coUege  or  entering 
one  of  tiie  branches  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
But  no  matter  who  we  are  we  must  make 
choices. 

When  the  time  comes  to  mak,;  a  decision 
how  will  we  choose  which  way  to  go?  What 
will  we  use  as  the  basis  for  judgment? 

Religion  should  play  an  essential  role  in 
our  decision  Tini»irir.g  for  it  is  In  religion 
that  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong  becomes 
clearly  defined.  Religion  can  give  us  a  sense 
of  direction. 

What  better  way  Is  there  to  make  that 
all  important  decision,  than  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  t^ink  about  it  and  quietly  ask  for 
divine  help  to  answer  It? 

There  are  many  stories  that  tell  of  bow 
God  haa  shown  bis  way  to  those  who  have 
called  upon  >'<"'  in  earnest.  Ttntrt  isn't  time 
to  go  into  all  ol  them,  but  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  one  such  story. 

Two  men  stood  atop  a  hill  to  make  a 
decision.  They  had  decided  to  split  up  and 
go  their  own  ways.  The  one  man  asked  the 
Lcrd  for  guidance  and  was  told  to  let  the 
other  Bian  hav*  his  way.  The  otiher  Man 
eould  dkoosc  his  own  way  to  go.  If  ba 
chose  the  rt^it  the  other  wa«il<l  go  Vaft, 
and  if  Ix  ehoae  left  the  oiber  woold  go  right. 

The  two  men  made  their  decisions  la  dll- 
ferent  ways.  One  put  greed  and  self-interest 


above  everything  in  making  his  decision, 
while  the  other  chose  to  follow  the  Lord's 
advice. 

The  two  men  went  their  ways  and  eventu- 
ally the  man  who  let  greed  sway  bis  think- 
ing fell  victim  to  his  choice.  He  had  chosen 
to  go  with  the  wickedness  and  sin  of  Sodom 
and  was  lost.  The  man  who  had  asked  for 
and  followed  the  Lord's  advice  prospered.  He 
had  turned  away  from  the  wickedness  of 
Sodom  and  had  flourished. 

These  men  were  Abraham  and  Lot.  God  had 
shown  the  way. 

We  have  a  choice  because  It  Is  by  making 
decisions  that  we  learn.  Choice  makes  us 
strong.  As  George  Eliot  once  stated,  "The 
strongest  principle  of  growth  lies  in  human 
choice." 

We  must  not  think  of  religion  as  a  cure- 
all  for  our  problems  and  minor  frustrations, 
for  the  flnal  choice  Is  left  up  to  us.  We  are 
free  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  or  follow  any 
course  of  action  that  we  wish.  We  were  given 
the  freedom  of  choice  and  we  are  free  to  exer- 
cise that  privilege.  There  is  no  predetermined 
plan  for  us  to  follow  because  of  the  element 
of  choice.  We  can  stray  from  any  pathway, 
but  when  we  stumble  we  must  remember  that 
it  was  our  choice. 

If  we  call  upon  the  Lord  he  will  show  us 
the  right  way.  We  can  ignore  him  if  we  wish 
or  we  can  follow  the  road  he  Indicates,  but 
we  must  remember  that  he  only  indicates  the 
right  direction. 

Which  way  will  we  turn? 

What  Does  Ood  Mean  to  Us? 
(By  Arthur  Orcntt) 

When  we  refer  to  God  we  think  of  him  as 
being  the  supreme  being,  who  sent  forth 
his  son  to  redeem  our  sins.  But  who  is  Ood? 
What  Is  he?  Is  be  a  spirit  In  nature?  Or  is 
be  Just  a  person  that  w«  invented?  Is  God 
with  us  at  all  times  wben  we  are  in  need?  Do 
we  use  God  when  we  get  In  trouble  and  say  if 
you  get  me  out  of  this.  111  be  a  good  Chris- 
tian? And  then  when  It's  all  o^er  do  we  re- 
turn to  our  old  habits? 

Some  people  cnntfnd  that  there  la  no  God 
but  what  reason  could  tbey  offer  fcr  the 
world's  existence?  When  you  get  right  down 
to  it.  aU  these  questions  would  be  pretty  dif- 
ficult to  answer.  Even  if  one  could  answer 
them  an  would  you  want  to  flnd  out  there  Is 
no  God?  For  If  there  were  no  Ood  what  could 
we  believe  In?  God.  Man,  World — what  are 
these  in  relation  to  each  other?  God  Is  first. 
He  Is  what  we  believe  In  and  depend  upon. 
Men,  others  and  myseU  would  be  Included  in 
this,  no  man  could  exist  without  the  other  for 
each  is  dependent  on  the  other.  As  John 
Donne  once  said,  "No  man  is  an  Island,"  no 
man  can  stand  alone.  World,  why  are  we 
here?  We  are  here  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind,  to  give  to  our  fellow  man  a  richer 
and  more  meaningful  way  of  life. 

The  lata  W.  AUcb  Hammond.  In  his  book, 
A  Man  aag  HIa  Boys,  felt  that  a  boy  should 
have  a  gulda  to  follow,  and  that  is,  a  con- 
viction of  toyalty  to  the  best  that  Is  In  him. 
and  a  detemiinstion  to  win,  what  he  wills. 
From  the  three  words  God,  Man,  and  World, 
Mr.  Hammond  drew  a  triangle  with  God  at 
the  top  and  Man  and  World  at  tb*  two  bot- 
tom comers.  And  in  the  center  la  the  in- 
dividual "I,  the  flower  of  creation  and  the 
potential  child  of  God,  a  position  which 
marks  the  significance  and  dignity  ot  human 
personality." 

What  Is  transmitted  from  the  indlTidual 
towvtOa  Ood?  It  Is  basically  an  atutude  of 
child-like  dependence  on  Deity,  a  desire  to 
know  his  will  and  purpose  to  serve  him. 
"Faith  without  works  Is  dead." 

What  should  one's  attitude  be  toward  his 
fellow  man?  I  thmk  the  Bible  answers  this 
best:  -Lov»  thy  aeighbor  as  tliywlf,  and  do 
unto  otbos  as  you  would  hare  others  do  unto 
you." 

What  Is  the  relationship  between  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  things  of  the  world?  One  must 
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be  ia  the  world,  but  should  not  b4 
Is  hard,  tor  one  tends  to  forget 
his   fellow  man.   When   the    goln^ 
prayers  are  frequent  and  when 
advance  In  economic  and  social 
are  not  said  as  often.  The  Idea 
hard,  save  what  you  can  and  to 
but  let  us  not  forget  God. 

God  to  me  is  someone  I  can  go 
of  trouble  and  in  time  of  need 
one   that   I   can   feel   close   to   ai 
whether  good  or  bad.   God  to 
things,  he  is  trees  and  flowers, 
life,    for    which    m-lthout    him    r 
could  exist. 

I  am  glad  God  made  me  who  I 
this  I  am  proud  to  serve  him  un 
I  leave  the  earth. 

A  lot  of  people  today  are  afraid 
that  they  believe  in  God,  for  fear 
and  neighbors  think  of  them  as 
balls.  But  God  is  not  one  to  be 
knowing  and  with  the  help  of 
move  a  mountain. 

And  when  the  day  comes  for 
me.  I  will  remember  Psalm  23  v 
though   I   walk   through   the    v 
shadow  of  Death,  I  will  fear  no  ev 
are  with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staf 
fort  me." 
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I  Mr.  BROWN  of  California 
was  given  permission  to 
marks  at  this  point  in  the 
Include  extraneous  matter." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California, 
er,  opposition  to  this  country 
ing  tragic  adventurism  in 
comes  from  all  quarters,  but 
thinlc  I  have  ever  been  so 
impressed  as  when  I  par 
San  Francisco  rally  sponsoi'e|d 
erans  for  Peace  in  mid-April. 

The  men  at  that  rally  were 
side  and  behlnd-the-lines 
of  them  had  served  In  actio^i 
nam.  A  number  of  them  had 
right  to  be  called  heroes. 

Now    they    are    bitterly 
American    policy    in 
voices  were  hard,  cynical. 

These  men  felt  as  if  they 
used,  that  they  were  pawns 
immoral,  brutal  game. 

On  April  15.  they  acted  to 
their   remaining    links    to 
system. 

At  the  rally,  over  50  of 
ans — some  of  them  with 
stretching  back  through  both 
World  War  II — renounced 
and  decorations  they  had 
the  military. 

Many  of  them  also  turned 
discharge  papers  and  other 
issued  by  the  military. 

For  me.  it  was  a  trem 
tional  demonstration  as  the 
pie  Heart  and  Bronze  and 
winners  grew. 

Today,  with  peace  no 
was  3  to  4  years  ago.  I  want 
to  congratulate  these  Veteran ; 
on  their  courageous  and 
forts.  Yet.  as  I  do  so,  I  must 
that  the  onus  of  responsibility 
ing  the  needless  slaughter  in 
Asia  lies  directly  upon  this 
there  would  be  no  need  for 
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Peace  if  the  Congress  utilized  its  given 
powers  to  halt  the  war. 

For  each  hero  turmng  in  a  Purple 
Heart,  how  many  more  have  died  In  In- 
dochina to  preserve  the  fantasies  of  a 
small  group  of  scare  merchants? 

Veterans  for  peace  know  that  the  ter- 
ror, the  agony,  the  horror  they  endured 
was  meaningless,  for  nothing.  We  must 
listen  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Veterans  for  Peace 
plus  a  list  of  former  and  active  service- 
men turning  in  the  medals  they  were 
awarded,  an  address  by  Kenneth  E.  Scott 
given  at  the  April  15  rally,  a  series  of 
letters  and  notes  written  by  Veterans 
for  Peace  at  that  rally  and  given  to  me, 
and.  finally,  a  list  of  the  Veterans  for 
Peace  who  turned  in  their  medals  at  the 
rally. 

The  material  referred  to.  follows: 
Sacramen-to.  Calif.. 

March  15.  1970. 
President  Richard  Milhou^  Nixon. 
Wliite  House. 
Wa.iliington.  D.C. 

De.ar  Sik:  In  turning  in  these  military  dec- 
orations to  you.  we.  as  veterans  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  of  America,  wish 
to  disassociate  ourselves  with  an  effort  we  are 
undertaking  in  Vietnam  by  using  our  mili- 
tary might  to  Impose  a  form  of  government 
upon  a  repressed  people.  Most  of  us  served 
in  Vietnam,  and  a  goodly  number  of  us  vol- 
unteered for  this  duty.  Not  a  few  of  us  spent 
more  than  one  tour  of  duty  there.  Our  ob- 
servations have  led  us  to  believe  that  we  are 
pursuing  an  unjust  and  evil  war.  and  that 
those  of  us  who  participated  in  this  war  are 
guilty  of  lending  aid  and  abetUnj  this  crlm- 
in.tl  venture. 

While  we  can  not  cancel  out  the  past,  and 
those  of  us  who  served  In  Vietnam  can  not 
cancel  the  aid,  c&u  not  bring  to  life  those 
we  killed  or  assisted  to  be  killed,  can  not  re- 
build that  which  we  caused  to  be  destroyed, 
and  can  not  dismiss  our  complicity,  we  can — 
and  hereby  do — reject  symbolically  our  ties. 
participation  and  acts  while  members  of  the 
military.  The  medals  we  were  taught  to  value 
so  highly  weigh  heavliy  upon  us:  the  medals 
we  were  taught  to  value  highly  are  not  worth 
so  much  an>Tnore  It  Is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  rid  ourselves  of  these  symbols,  for  to  keep 
them  in  the  face  of  what  we  know  would  be 
the  greatest  hypocrisy. 

We  have  decided  to  send  these  medals  to 
you.  Mr.  Nixon,  because  you  are  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  military,  because  you. 
who  once  promised  that  if  elected  would 
move  to  end  the  killing,  have  reneged  on  your 
promises  and  have  continued  the  war.  have 
continued  to  insure  the  existence  of  a  re- 
pressive military  tyranny  in  the  name  of 
freedom.  We  do  not  believe  the  government 
you  support  in  Vietnam  is  worthy  to  be  as- 
socinted  with  the  word  "freedom",  and  our 
actions  In  that  country  are  not  worthy  of  our 
Nation. 

Once  again  we  urge  you  to  begin  sub- 
stantive negotiation  with  all  factions  In 
Vietnam;  to  end  the  killing  now;  to  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  as  rapidly  as  possible;  to 
Insure  the  freedom  of  political  and  other 
prisoners  in  Vietnam;  to  bring  unity  and 
peace  to  this  Nation. 

( Names  of  signatories  adjoined : ) 
name  and  branch  or  service 

Klichael  Barnes,  Army;  Ronald  J.  Carpenter, 
Army;  John  Nastal,  Air  Force:  Gerard  T. 
Kane.  Army;  Joeeph  W,  Kirchner,  Air  Force; 
Lester  Rasmussen.  Navy:  Frank  Arteaga,  Air 
Force:  David  Cavert,  Navy;  Lewis  A.  Lopez, 
Army. 


Robert  Lucchesl,  David  C.  Atkinson,  Albert 
R.  LeGault,  Navy;  F.  H.  Graham,  Army;  Tom 
Pavelchlk,  Army;  Rees  J.  Williams,  Navy; 
Roland  Hoermann,  Army;  Susan  Wllke.  Army; 
Michael  Oldham,  Navy;  Francis  Terlblle, 
Army;  Michael  McNeely,  Navy. 

Richard  Paul,  Army:  James  Silger,  Army; 
Brandon  Beedle.  Army;  Donna  L.  Pratt,  Air 
Force:  Dan  Dinburg.  Army:  Ned  Pierce.  Navy: 
Martin  McDonough.  Army:  James  McKee. 
Marine  Corps;  Roger  Thibault.  Army:  Wesley 
H.  Osraan. 

General  Rucker.  Army:  Frank  Gibson.  Ma- 
rine Corps;  Larry  D.  Llcker.  Army;  Donna 
L.  Barry.  Air  Force:  Wayne  B.  Barry,  Air 
Force:  Paul  L.  Quandt,  Air  Force:  William 
Sandness.  Army:  Craig  J.  Mathews,  Army; 
Walter  McClarln.  Army. 

Richard  Stephens.  Army:  James  Allen.  Air 
Force:  Steven  Perkins.  Army;  Anonymous. 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  active;  Anonymous,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  active;  Michael  Hayes,  Army; 
Stephen  C.  Govedich,  Air  Force. 

Address  by  Kenneth  E.  Scott,  San  Pranxisco. 
Calif.,  April  15,  1970 
Military  medals  are  supposed  to  be  honors 
bestowed  In  recognition  of  personal  acts  of 
bravery  and  faithful  service  in  defense  of 
one's  country.  True  bravery  and  valor  are 
in  themselves  commendable.  But  what  is  the 
meaning  of  faithful  service  within  a  destruc- 
tive institution  perpetrating  an  unjust  and 
immoral  war?  Faithful  service  is  then  direct 
support  of  unjust  and  immoral  destruction 
To  accept  and  retain  a  medal  honoring  this 
destruction  Is  to  acquiesce  in  continued  dis- 
honor. No  lunger  wishing  to  acquiesce  in 
America's  dishonorable  intervention  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  veterans  gathered  here 
today  have  requested  the  assistance  of  Con- 
gressman George  Brown  in  returning  their 
medals  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  We  cannot  and  would  not  at- 
tempt to  escape  our  individual  responsibility 
for  the  tragedy  of  America's  Intervention  in 
Southeast  Asia,  but  we  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  no  longer  tactily  accept  either  the 
unnecessary  and  immoral  destruction  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  people,  their  laud  and  their 
culture — or  America's  repressive  military  in- 
stitution of  destruction. 

To  THE  President  of  the  United  States: 

I  was  awarded  this  Bronze  Star  medal  and 
Purple  Heart  for  my  involuntary  participa- 
tion in  the  Viet  Nam  war.  which  I  consider 
to  be  Immoral.  Illegal,  racist  and  senseless.  I 
am  therefore  returning  these  medals  because 
if  I  cannot  look  at  them  «rith  pride,  I  would 
prefer  not  to  have  them  at  all.  When  I  look 
at  them  I  feel  only  shame,  as  someday  thi.s 
entire  nation  will  surely  feel  about  this  war. 
I  pray  that  the  conscience  of  the  Americin 
people  will  wake  up  before  it  is  too  late. 

Allison  Blakelv. 

I  hereby  relinquish  my  "achievement 
awards"  from  the  Military-Industrial  Com- 
plex since  they  represent  to  me  the  pain  and 
suffering  of  millions  of  hiunan  beings  in 
S.E.  Asia.  As  an  Annapolis  graduate  and  Viet- 
nam veteran,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  pub- 
plicly  display  my  moral  repugnance  for  what 
I  know  to  be  our  Inhumane  and  grotesque 
military  "adventure"  in  Vietnam.  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  There  are  not  sufDcient  words  to 
express  what  anguish  I  feel  for  those  un- 
fortunate people  who  live  under  constant 
threat  of  extinction  by  the  "mindless, 
obedient,  war  monster"  and  all  its  leaders 
hiding  behind  the  color  of  their  office  or  uni- 
form  who   are   responsible. 

Dan  Lavert,  Annapolis  1964,  Lieutenant, 
U.S.N.R. 

I  am  joining  my  fellow  veterans  In  return- 
ing my  military  service  ribbons  as  a  protest 
against  our  Vietnam  War  policy.  We  have 
sacrificed  over  40,000  American  lives  for  the 
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Ilea  about  the  QulX  of  Tonkin,  My  Lai,  the 
tyrannical  and  graft-ridden  Saigon  govern- 
ment. PAClficatlon  and  Vietnamlzatlon.  Daily 
we  dishonor  our  American  Ideals  by  our  con- 
tinued presence  in  Vietnam.  The  time  to  end 
the  War  Is  now. 

Stanley  Mandeles, 
Ex-Lieutenant  junior  grade.  D.  USSR. 

I.  Roy  Dugger.  ex  S/Sgt.  US  Army  and 
Air  Force,  at  the  Anti-War  Rally  in  San 
Francisco,  April  15,  1970,  do  hereby  return 
the  following  seven  medals  representing  eight 
awards,  to  the  US  Government: 

1.  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal 

2.  United  Nations  Defense  Medal   (Korea) 

3.  US  Korean  Service  Medal 

4.  National  Defense  Serv'lce  Medal 

6.  Army  of  Occupation  Medal  (Germany 
and  Japan) 

6.  World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

7.  Good  Conduct  Medal 

It  Is  impossible  to  give  all  the  reasons  for 
this  action  in  a  brief  statement — it  would 
take  books.  However,  I  feel  the  senseless 
slaughter  of  Innocent  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren In  Viet-Nam  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Is 
Insane.  No  matter  what  the  political  situa- 
tion was  In  Vlet-Nam.  I  do  not  believe  that 
It  was  truly  a  threat  to  our  National  Security. 
A  threat,  perhaps,  to  a  few  vested  financial 
Interests,  but  not  a  threat  to  America.  A 
threat  to  a  few  American  financial  interests 
certainly  does  not  Justify  the  deaths  of  from 
forty  to  fiity-thousand.  and  the  wounding 
and  m'>''"'"g  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  own  American  boys. 

Further,  I  beUeve  that  this  Is  a  racist  war. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  permit  this  same  Inhuman  type 
war  If  we  were  waging  It  against  Poland,  or 
perhaps  Ireland.  Think  of  it.  We  are  now 
bated  around  the  world  as  Nazi  Germany 
was. 

However,  this  undeclared  war  In  Vlet-Nam 
has  surely  become  a  threat  to  America  now. 
As  the  fighting  enlarges  and  gets  closer  and 
closer  to  China,  we  are  threatening  them. 
In  street  terms,  short  of  atomic  annihilation 
to  Vlet-Nam.  we  cannot  win  the  "war"  there, 
now  we're  messing  around  with  Red  China! 

Aside  from  the  humanistic  aspect,  there  Is 
the  expense.  This  so-called  war  is  costing  us 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  yearly.  All  this, 
not  to  mention  shots  to  the  Moon,  that  costs 
bllltons,  plus  billions  and  billions  more  pro- 
gramed for  ABM  systems  that  will  not  pro- 
tect the  people,  all  this  while  millions  and 
millions  ot  Americans  live  In  dire  poverty  and 
want  at  home. 

Just  the  other  day  the  Government  an- 
nounced that  there  are  a  million  more  un- 
employed this  year  than  last.  As  these  figures 
soar,  they  do  not  Include  the  nine  to  ten 
million  on  welfare.  They  do  not  Include  the 
many  idle  that  are  on  neither  welfare  nor 
unemployment.  They  do  not  Include  the 
many  in  otir  jails  and  prisons,  a  great  many 
of  them  Incarcerated  for  the  crime  of  being 
poor.  They  do  not  Include  the  millions  and 
millions  who  are  employed  but  who  still  do 
not  make  a  decent  living  wage.  With  auto- 
mation, etc.,  these  figures  are  all  going  to 
continue  rising.  Something  must  be  done. 
Nixon's  new  proposed  welfare  program  will 
never  do  it.  Tftey  do  Tiot  have  the  jobs!!  It 
seems  his  entire  program  ia  based  on  the 
idiotic  Idea  that  these  millions  and  millions 
simply  are  too  lazy  to  work. 

Now,  I  was  for  World  War  n.  You  might 
wonder  why  I'm  turning  in  that  medal.  On 
the  reverse  of  it  Is  printed,  "Freedom  From 
Fear  and  Want."  People  are  not  free  from 
fear  and  want  in  this  country  and  that  medal 
was  cast  over  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  Is  a 
hoax.  All  over  this  "Richest  Country  on 
Earth"  we  see  mass  mistreatment  of  millions 
of  poor  people  dally. 

Just  the  other  day  I  saw  a  TV  advertise- 
ment pleading  for  donations  to  help  the  poor 
and  starving  children  of  Seoul,  Korea.  Sup- 


posedly, we  fought  over  there  to  protect  a 
Government  so  there  could  be  freedcm  for 
h»  people.  Freedom  for  who?  Or  should  I 
ask,  freedom  for  who  to  do  what  to  who? 

Boy  Duccek. 

With  this  statement  I  renounce  any  right 
to  wear  any  of  the  military  decorations  to 
which  I  am  entitled.  I  would  not  serve  In  an 
Army  which  must  fight  an  unjust  and  atro- 
cious war  such  as  that  In  Vietnam,  nor  do 
I  want  any  of  the  honors  which  such  an 
Army  might  grant. 

James  W.  Moore. 

Dear  Mr.  Nixon  :  Here  are  the  medals  that 
the  army  gave  me  for  being  in  it  and  going  to 
Viet  Nam.  They  are  common  and  ordinary, 
and  the  armed  forces  have  given  about  one 
and  a  half  million  of  them.  To  the  govern- 
ment In  Washington  they  will  probably  only 
represent  a  sub-micro  percentage 

To  me  they  represent  my  involvement  in 
the  stupidest  war  that  ever  was.  I  believe 
that  sacrificing  the  lives  and  limbs  of  Amer- 
ican Soldiers  to  maintain  the  Theiu-Ky 
regime  Is  counter  to  America's  best  interests. 
Legal,  moral  governments  derive  their  power 
from  the  consent  of  the  people  they  repre- 
sent. That  government  In  Viet  Nam  Is  killing 
the  People  it  represents  and  ruU^  by  terror. 

Peace. 

Bekmaso  R.  Greening. 

I  hereby  renounce  the  Armed  Forces  Ex- 
peditionary Medal  for  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tion Defense  Services  Medal  awarded  to  me 
for  service  aboard  the  USS  Richard  S.  Ed- 
wards from  1964  to  1966.  In  the  four  years 
since  my  discharge  from  active  duty  I  have 
watched  with  horror  as  the  war  In  southeast 
Asia  mtenslfled  and  expanded.  I  consider  a 
major  cause  of  this  escalation  and  subse- 
quent loss  of  life  to  be  the  Ulegal  Inter- 
vention of  United  States  forces  In  that  area, 
and  I  wish  by  this  symbolic  act  to  disavow 
that  use  of  force  and  the  policy  that  lies 
behind  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  foreign 
markets  of  U.S.  buBlness  are  worth  the  lift 
of  a  single  Cambodian.  Vietnamese,  or  Lao- 
tian peasant. 

G.  R.  Hamilton. 

My  Dear  Ma.  President:  Unforttmately.  I 
do  not  have  at  hand  my  National  Defense 
Service  Medeal;  otherwise,  I  would  turn  It  In 
to  you  along  with  the  others  that  you  are 
receiving  from  the  Veterans  for  Peace.  I 
hope  that  you  will  take  this  letter.  Instead,  as 
symbolic  of  my  opposition  to  maintaining  or 
extending  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Per- 
haps this  will  help  to  convince  you  that  many 
patriotic  and  moderate  citizens  among  the 
hitherto  silent  majority  feel  that  you  are  not 
acting  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country. 
Paiti.  RonaiT  Woltson. 

I  wish  to  renounce  my  medals  because  the 
concept  of  being  awEU'ded  medals  for  in- 
voluntary servitude  is  repugnant  to  me. 
Many  times  during  my  two  years  in  the 
Army  I  wondered  what  crime  I  had  com- 
mitted to  occasion  my  being  treated  as 
a  convicted  felon.  The  United  States  policy 
of  bombing  and  napalmlng  Vietnamese 
peasants  in  the  name  of  Democracy  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  arrogance  of  power  carried 
to  its  logical  absurdity.  The  fact  that  our 
"enemies"  are  Asians,  and  that  American 
racial  minorities  and  poor  people  are  over- 
represented  in  U.S.  Infantry  divisions,  makes 
It  clear  to  me  that  my  country  Is  engaged 
in  a  racial  war, 

American  foreign  policy,  even  at  this  late 
date,  supports  corrupt  dictatorships  where 
it  should,  on  both  moral  and  pragmatic 
grounds,  be  supporting  the  legitimate  ef- 
forts of  peoples'  revolutionary  forces.  After 
we  hare  Uld  S.B.  Asia  to  waste,  will  we 
bomb,  scorch  and  maim  South  America  and 
Africa?  I  call  upon  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion   to    abandon    what    has    now    become 


Nixon's  War,  to  pull  all  U.S.  Forces  out  of 
Vietnam  immediately,  to  re-examine  its  sup- 
port of  repressive  regimes  wherever  they  may 
be,  and  to  admit  to  the  world  that  this  coun- 
try Is  guilty  of  an  atrocity  on  the  order  of 
the  Nazi  war  crimes  of  W.  W.  n.  In  view  of 
the  above,  I  cannot.  In  good  conscience,  re- 
tain my  military  medals. 

William  R.  ScHxxL'rzK. 

As  a  result  of  my  government's  actions, 
particularly  it's  military  Involvement  in  Asia, 
I  feel  that  I  must  take  some  action  which 
shows  my  opposition. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  turn  back  into 
the  government  all  the  medals  that  I  re- 
ceived as  a  restilt  of  my  military  senlce. 
These  medals  Include  the  Good  Conduct 
medal  and  the  Air  Force  Longevity  Service 
Award. 

With  shame  In  my  government. 

Conrad  T.  Dodson,  Jr. 

Veterans  ro%  Peace  Turning  Back  Medals 

AT   San  Francisco   Rally,   April   15,    1970 

Name,  service,  and   medal* 

Bruce  Paul  Phillips,  Air  Force,  National 
Defense,  Vietnam  Service,  Vietnam  Cam- 
paign. 

Charles  Walter  Weiss,  Nary,  National  De- 
fense. 

Kenneth  Edwin  Scott,  Na\T.  National  De- 
fense, Vietnam  Service,  Vietnam  Campaign. 

George  R.  Hamilton,  Navy,  National  De- 
fense, Armed  Forces  Expeditionary  Medal. 

Thomas  Joseph  Nunan,  Army,  National 
Defense,  Vietnam  Serrice,  Vietnam  Cam- 
paign, Army  Commendation,  Bronze  Star. 

James  W.  Moore,  Army,  Good  Conduct. 

Bernard  Robert  Greening,  Army,  National 
Defense,  Vietnam  Service.  Vietnam  Cam- 
paign, Sharpshooter. 

Allison  Blakety,  Army,  National  Defense, 
Vietnam  Service,  Vietnam  Campaign,  Purple 
Heart,  Bronze  Star. 

Harold  O.  Kammen,  Army,  Army  of  Occu- 
pation. Victory. 

Andrew  Paul  Fisher,  Army,  National  De- 
fense, Vietnam  Serrice,  Vietnam  Campaign, 
Army  Commendation,  Air  Medal,  Combat 
Infantryman  Badge. 

Robert  Sylvester  Hayes,  Air  Force,  Good 
Conduct,  Air  Force  Medal. 

Roy  Dugger,  Army  Air  l*0Pce,  Air  Force 
Medal,  United  Nations  Defense  (Korea), 
Army  of  Occupation,  Victory,  Good  Conduct. 

Paul  Robert  Wolf  son.  Navy,  National  De- 
fense. 

William  R.  Schutze,  Army,  National  De- 
fense, Good  Conduct. 

Thomas  J.  Harriman,  Jr.,  Army,  Natlcmal 
Defense,  Vietnam  Service,  Vietnam  Cam- 
paign. 

Richard  D.  Orlando.  Army.  National  De- 
fense, Vietnam  Service,  Vietnam  Campaign. 

Timothy  Eugene  Reese,  Army,  National  De- 
fense, Vietnam  Service,  Vietnam  Campaign, 
Combat  Infantryman,  Purple  Heart. 

Conrad  T.  Dodson,  Jr.,  Air  Force,  Good 
Conduct.   Air   Force  Longevity. 

Steven  Frederick  Meadows.  Army,  National 
Defense,  Vietnam  Service,  Vietnam  Cam- 
paign. 

Sherman  Anthony  Waring,  Army,  National 
Defense,  Vietnam  Serrice,  Vietnam  Cam- 
paign. 

Stanley  Mandeles,  Nary,  National  Defense, 
Philippines  Campaign.  Victory. 

Dan  Lavery.  Navy,  NaUonal  Defense,  Viet- 
nam Service,  Vietnam  Campaign. 

Paul  H.  Shelley,  Army,  National  Defense. 
Vietnam  Service,  Vietnam  Campaign,  Good 
Conduct,  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

Charles  Lutz,  Navy,  National  Defense. 

J.  Morris  Slgytas.  Army,  National  Defense. 

Greg  M.  Gottfried,  Army,  Vietnam  Service, 
Purple  Heart. 

Robert  W.  Harman.  Coast  Guard,  National 
Defense.  Vietnam  Serrice,  Vietnam  Cam- 
paign, Good  Conduct.  Nary  Accommodation. 
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tioyd  Parker,  Army,  National 
nam  Service,  Vietnam  Camfmlgi 

Lee  Thorn,  Navy.  National 
nam  Service,  Vietnam  Campalg; 
tlal  Unit  Citation,  Naval  Unit 

OrvUle  O.  Pulkerson.  MariAe 
Cross,  Purple  Hart. 

Michael  Goldstein,  Navy 

Joseph    AvlUa,    Army.    Nat 
Vietnam  Service.  Vietnam  Camp 
Heart. 

Douglas   Paris.   Air   Force.   O 
Unit  Citations. 

Steven  Perrfmaan,  Army.  Nati 
Vietnam  Service,  Vietnam 
Star. 

Nicholas  Schooch,  Army 
Silver  star.  Distinguished  Service 

John  Trlschetti,  Army, 
Vietnam  Service,  Vietnam 
torlous  Unit  Citation,  Army 

Ace  de  Losada,  Army,  Victory 
Asiatic  Campaign.  Philippine 

George    William    Hooper.    Arnn(>- 
Defense,    Vietnam    Service.    V 
paign.   Army   Commendation. 
Combat  Infantryman 

George  Williams,  Air  Force, 
fense. 

Thomas   Powers.   Army 
Vietnam  Service  Vietnam 

Richard  Pearce.  Marine  Corps 
lense.  Vietnam  Service,  Vietnam 

WllUam  R.  Whltmore    Navy 
fense,    Korean    Campaign, 
Vietnam   Campaign.   Unit 

Richard  C.  Webb.  Navy, 

Kevin   Smith.   Army.   Vietnam 
Vietnam      Service,      Army 
Bronze  Star. 

James   Avillar,   Army,   Good 

John  T.  Reed,  Air  Force,  Good 

William  M.  Lynch,  Army. 

Robert  Meadows,  Army.  Good 
tlonal  Defense. 

Patrick  R.  Welch.  Army 
ice.  Bronze  Star. 

William    M.    Celestre,    Marine 
tlonal  Defense. 

Nels  Estlund.  Army.  Purple 

Robert  M.  Herhold,  Army 
Victory. 

James  R.  Connolly,  Air  Force 


D  ifense,  Viet- 


Goiid 


THE  PENN  CENTRAL    :ASE 

•  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  rems  rks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  regret- 
table that  today  we  are  recording  the 
Nation's  largest  commercial  bankruptcy 
in  history.  It  is  tragic  that  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Co.  a:id  its  host 
of  private  lenders  could  notj  work  out 
their  mutual  problems. 

In  recent  days,  much  contifeversy  has 
centered  aroimd  a  proposal  t)  have  the 
Federal  Government — the  t  txpayers — 
step  in  and  bail  this  corporal  Ion  out  of 
its  financial  difficulties.  In  other  words, 
the  Federal  Government  was  expected  to 
do  what  the  private  banks  land  other 
lenders  would  not  do — place  fnore  capi- 
tal in  this  massive  corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  «;eply  con- 
cerned about  the  Penn  Centra  1  case,  and 
I  have  had  It  investigated  fnim  all  an- 
gles. It  is  not  a  happy  situation,  but  as  a 
public  official,  I  could  not — en  the  evi- 
dence presented  me — endorse  the  ule  of 
taxpayers'  money  to  bail-out  ^his  $7  bil- 
lion corporation. 

There  are  Ave  basic  reasons  Ifor  my  op- 
position to  the  Federal  Oovenment  par- 
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Mr  Force. 


ticipating  in  the  bail-out  as  suggested 
by  the  administration: 

First.  The  use  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  was  improper;  an  unlawful  use 
of  an  act  designed  to  help  small-  and 
medium-sized  defense  contractors  per- 
form specific  conti-acts  to  produce  mili- 
tary hardware. 

Second.  The  $200  million  guarantee 
was  almost  certain  to  result  in  a  sizable 
loss  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
taxpayers.  In  addition,  the  railroad  was 
seeking  at  least  $400  or  $500  million  more 
under  new  legislation  and  it  appeared 
very  likely  that  the  Government  would 
be  expected  to  put  up  endless  sums  to  cor- 
rect the  management  mistakes  of  the 
corporation. 

Third.  The  basic  question  of  whether 
the  Federal  Government  can  and  should 
be  in  the  business  of  bailing  out  private 
investors  and  private  lenders  who  have 
taken  their  own  risks  in  a  free  enterprise 
system. 

Fourth.  The  question  of  priorities  of 
the  Federal  Government.  With  all  the 
needs  in  housing  and  other  areas  of  the 
economy,  is  it  proper  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  allocate  $200  million — and  pos- 
sibly $500  million  more — to  a  $7  billion 
coiTX)ration? 

Fifth.  The  problem  of  establishing  a 
precedent  for  bail-outs  of  huge  conglom- 
erates and  other  big  corporations  who 
make  management  mistakes.  U  the 
Penn  Central  guarantee  had  been  made 
in  the  manner  suggested,  we  almost  cer- 
tainly would  have  seen  a  line-up  of  other 
corporations  coming  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  equal  treatment  and  equal 
handouts.  We  might  have  committed 
billions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  before  the  rush  could  have  been 
stopped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  48  hours, 
there  has  been  much  public  discussion  of 
meetings  which  I  had  Saturday  after- 
noon with  Penn  Central  officials,  I  have 
always  kept  my  door  open  and  I  was 
happy  to  grant  the  officials'  request  and 
meet  with  them  on  their  financial  prob- 
lems. 

Since  that  meeting,  some  unnamed 
official  of  the  railroad  has  issued  some 
bitter  and  totally  false  comments.  Some 
of  the  men  who  met  with  me  have  a 
large  financial  stake — a  personal  stake — 
In  the  railroad  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
difBculties  of  the  past  few  days  have  been 
extremely  hard  on  them.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  not  surprised  that 
some  of  these  officials  would  make  bitter 
comments — which  at  another  time  they 
would  never  utter. 

The  meeting  in  my  office  was  an  open, 
frank,  and  extremely  courteous  discus- 
sion of  the  Issues  involved.  We  listened 
to  anything  the  railroad  executives 
wanted  to  present ;  we  did  not  limit  their 
time  or  comments  in  any  manner.  We 
received  much  information  from  them, 
but  they  presented  nothing  which  could 
justify  the  Federal  Government's  par- 
ticipation. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  information 
presented  at  the  meeting  reinforced  my 
belief  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
no  business  in  the  middle  of  the  Penn 
Central  operations. 

Some  of  the  relevations  were  star- 
tling— highly  disturbing. 


For  some  time,  I  questioned  Mr.  Paul 
Gorman,  the  chairman  of  the  Penn 
Central  board,  about  the  chances  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  ever  re- 
cover the  $200  million. 

Finally,  Mr.  Gorman  admitted  that  the 
chances  were  very  poor — almost  non- 
existent— unless  the  Congress  also  au- 
thorized legislation  which  would  provide 
another  $750  million  in  credit  for  Penn 
Central  and  other  railroads.  In  other 
words,  I  was  being  asked  to  endorse  a 
$200  million  Government  commitment 
contingent  on  something  else  possibly 
happening  sometime  and  somewhere 
down  the  road.  Otherwise,  as  Mr.  Gor- 
man readily  admitted,  tlie  Government 
would  undoubtedly  be  out  the  $200  mil- 
lion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  could  go  along  with 
such  a  scheme — an  outright  gift  of  $200 
million — and  probably  $500  million 
more — to  a  huge  corporation.  I  know 
that  I  could  not  endorse  such  a  plan.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  Congress  was  sup|- 
posed  to  endorse  the  original  $200  million 
guarantee  and  then  become  lobbyists  for 
the  additional  $750  million  program  in 
order  to  save  the  first  $200  million. 

During  the  course  of  the  meeting,  we 
asked  for  copies  of  the  loan  papers  wliic'i 
the  Defense  Department  told  me  it  wai 
approving  last  Friday.  These  too  con- 
tained some  highly  disturbing  informa- 
tion. 

Among  other  things,  they  revealed  thu  t 
the  Fedei-al  Government  would  have 
been  thrown  in  the  pot  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  unsecured  creditors.  The  Federal 
Government  would  have  been  at  the  bot- 
tom with  the  least  likely  chance  of  re- 
covery of  its  commitment.  As  I  stated 
previously,  the  Grovernment  should  never 
make  such  a  commitment  unless  it  has 
the  preeminent  rights  over  any  assets 
of  the  corporation.  I  am  shocked  that 
the  Nixon  administration  participated  in 
the  drafting  of  a  loan  guarantee  which 
placed  the  Federal  Government — the 
taxpayer — at  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 

Overall,  the  Penn  Central  officials 
could  give  us  no  real  assurance  for  the 
future.  There  was  no  indication  of  when 
the  officials  thought  the  company  could 
start  operating  in  the  black.  To  me,  it 
seemed  that  we  were  perhaps  being 
asked  to  pour  money  down  a  bottomless 
pit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  commitment  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  taxpayers'  money  is 
something  that  cannot  be  taken  lightly 
and  this  is  a  fact  that  apparently  es- 
caped the  executives  of  this  gisuit  rail- 
road. Several  times  during  the  discus- 
sion Saturday,  the  officials  commented 
that  "it  seemed  that  the  Congress  was 
always  appropriating  a  hundred  million 
dollr.rs  for  some  project  or  other."  Sev- 
eral times  they  indicated  that  the  $200 
million  was  a  small  sum  that  they  ap- 
parently felt  the  Federal  Government 
would  never  miss. 

One  of  them  commented,  "Why  you 
couldn't  build  a  highway  for  $200  mil- 
Uon." 

These  officials  were  trying  to  be  frank 
with  me  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  unkind 
about  their  comments,  but,  such  an  at- 
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titude  about  the  taxpayers'  money  was 
not  reassuring  to  me. 

No  one  likes  to  see  bankruptcies,  but 
it  is  possible  to  successfully  operate  a 
railroad  under  reorganization  and  I  hope 
maximum  efforts  are  now  turned  to 
making  this  new  structure  workable  in 
the  public  interest. 

The  filing  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
by  Penn  Central  leaves  many  questions 
unanswered.  It  is  obvious  that  all  of  the 
large  banks  in  the  Nation  are  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  corporation.  Many  hold 
huge  blocks  of  stock  in  their  trust  de- 
partment, and  many  of  these  same  banks 
also  have  heavy  lines  of  credit  out  to  the 
railroad.  In  addition,  there  have  been 
and  there  remain  massive  interlocks  be- 
tween the  commercial  banks  and  the 
railroad. 

It  appears  that  there  are  a  number  of 
unsecured  bank  loans  out  to  the  cor- 
poration as  well  as  massive  sums  of  se- 
cured bank  obligations.  The  banks  are 
deeply  involved  in  the  bankruptcy  of  this 
corporation  and  it  is  essential  that  their 
role  be  Investigated  thoroughly.  Such  an 
Investigation  might  well  prevent  anoth- 
er Penn  Central  somewhere  else  in  the 
economy. 

I  hope  that  the  bank  supei-visory 
agencies  will  also  look  closely  at  the 
banks'  heavy  involvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, in  its  Sunday  edition,  carried  a 
lengthy  story  which  detailed  some  of  the 
banks'  involvement  in  Penn  Central.  I 
place  a  copy  of  this  article  in  the 
Record  : 

bankrttptcy  fear  hoverino  again  over 

Penn  Central 

(By  Royal  H.  Plenty) 

The  specter  of  bankruptcy  hovered  again 
Saturday  over  the  Penn  Central  after  the 
scrapping  of  plans  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  guarantee  up  to  $200  million  of  bank 
loans  for  the  financially  troubled  railroad 
and  real  estate  complex. 

In  Washington.  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion John  A.  Volpe  warned  that  the  Penn 
Central  was  vital  to  the  nation's  transporta- 
tion system. 

"If  the  Penn  Central  would  go  down,  other 
railroads  would  suffer  seriously,  and  we  would 
possibly  see  a  collapse  of  our  railroad  sys- 
tem," Volpe  said. 

Throughout  the  financial  community,  con- 
csern  rose  over  the  effects  failure  of  the  Penn 
Central  would  have  upon  the  economy  and 
the  stock  market. 

The  financial  community  has  a  big  stake 
In  the  Penn  Central. 

The  holders  of  Penn  Central's  23.1  million 
outstanding  shares  of  common  stock  have 
already  seen  more  than  $1  billion  of  market 
value  disappear  In  less  than  two  years.  There 
are  more  than  118,000  of  these  shareholders. 
Including  many  of  Penn  Central's  94,000  em- 
ployees. 

Now  the  holders  of  more  than  $2  billion 
of  Penn  Central  bonds  and  longterm  debt, 
the  banks  that  have  lent  It  $500  million,  and 
the  institutions  and  other  Investors  that 
have  purchased  more  than  $150  million  of  its 
commercial  paper:  all  have  cause  for  con- 
cern. 

records  checked 

Who  are  the  stockholders  and  creditors  who 
will  suffer  if  the  Penn  Central  Is  allowed  to 
go  under? 

The  company  has  refused  to  open  Its  books, 
but  some  indication  oT  how  widespread  and 
serious  the  effects  of  a  financial  disaster  for 
the  huge  railroad  and  real  estate  complex 
would  be  on  the  financial  community  can  be 


gleaned  from  an  examination  of  public  re- 
ports and  other  records. 

The  trust  departments  of  banks,  for  exam- 
ple, have  under  their  supervision  or  custody 
almost  10  million  of  the  Penn  Central's  out- 
standing shares. 

SINGLE    HOLDER 

Mutual  funds  and  other  Investment  com- 
panies hold  more  than  2  million  of  the  line's 
shares. 

A  large  proportion  of  its  $2  billion  in  bonds 
and  other  debt  obligations  are  in  the  bands 
of  insurance  companies. 

The  nation's  railroads  are  required  to  file 
each  year  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  holdings  of  their  30  biggest 
stockholders.  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Co.  filed  such  a  list  with  the  ICC  for  Dec.  31, 
1968.  In  1969,  however,  the  Penn  Central  Co. 
was  formed,  and  it  took  over  all  of  the  trans- 
portation company's  stock,  leaving  it  with 
taut  one  holder  to  report. 

The  1968  report  listed  31  holders. 

The  biggest  block  of  stock  registered.  Four 
of  Morgan  Guaranty's  nominees  showed  up 
on  the  list:  Carson  &  Co.,  with  424.830  shares 
of  Penn  Central;  Reing  &  Co.,  with  182,600 
shares;  Kelly  &  Co.,  with  121,911  shares,  and 
Genoy  &  Co.,  with  119,944  shares. 

Close  behind  Morgan  Guaranty  was  Chem- 
ical Bank,  New  York,  with  two  nominees  on 
the  list:  C.  A.  England  &  Co.,  with  448,743 
shares;  and  J.  C.  Orr  &  Co.,  with  162,37. 


OTHER   BANKS 

Other  banks  with  nominees  on  the  list  and 
their  holding  were: 
Bank:  Shares 

Bank  of  New  York 522,632 

Bank  of  Delaware,  Wilmington...  500,000 
Manufacturers       Hanover,       New 

York 469,439 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York  436,  659 
Northwestern    National    Bank    of 

Minneapolis 320,000 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 

&  Trust,  Chicago 305,600 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust,  Boston  225,  350 
First  National  Bank  of  Indiana- 
polls  200,000 

National  Shawmont  Bank,  Boston.   141 ,  000 

Irving  Trust,  New  York 128,500 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust 128,500 

Pittsburgh  National  Bank 127,953 

First    National    City    Bank,    New 

York  .-- 125,802 

U.S.  Trust,  New  York 119,944 

There  were  two  banks  on  the  list  reported 
holdings  in  their  own  names — Credit  Suisse, 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  with  184,176  shares,  and 
Brown  Brothers,  Harrlman  &  Co.,  New  York, 
with  109,508  shares. 

Brown  Brothers  Is  also  a  broker  and  the 
shares  It  reported  could  represent  holding  of 
Its  customers  "In  street  name." 

BROKERS  NOTED 

Other  brokers  on  the  1968  list  were:  Mer- 
rill Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  and  Smith,  New 
York,  with  498,401  shares;  Butcher  &  Sher- 
rerd,  with  301,072  shares;  Bache  &  Co.,  New 
York,  with  259,750  shares;  Cyrus  J.  Lawrence 
&  Sons,  New  York,  with  186,898  shares;  Loeb, 
Rhodes  &  Co.,  New  York,  with  163.988  shares; 
and  Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  New 
York,  with  135,682  shares. 

The  remaining  four  holders  on  the  list  of 
31  were:  The  Helene  Fuld  House  Foundation 
of  Trenton,  with  282.300  shares;  the  Thrift 
Plan-Penn  Central  Co.,  with  211,172,  and 
Allegheny  Corp.,  New  York,  with  196,195. 

Another  source  of  stock  holdings  In  the 
Penn  Central  Is  its  proxy  statements  and  the 
statements  of  changes  In  stock  holdings  of 
directors  that  it  must  file  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

DIRECTORS'  SHARES 

Fred  M.  Kirby  tops  the  list  of  Penn  Central 
directors  in  stockholdings.  He  is  coguardlan 
of  assets  that  Include  390.130  shares.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  chairman  of  Allegheny  Corp.  and 


its  holdings  of  196,195  shares  bring  Klrby's 
Interest  to  586,325  shares. 

John  M.  Seabrook,  chairman  and  president 
of  International  Utilities,  represents  505,850 
shares,  including  500,000  owned  by  Interna- 
tional Utilities. 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  who  resigned  as  a 
Penn  Central  director  early  In  1969  to  be- 
come ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  had  ap- 
proximately 189,000  shares  at  the  time  of  his 
resignation.  He  has  not  been  required  to  re- 
port his  holdings  since  he  left  the  board. 

The  only  other  director  left  on  the  Penn 
Central  board  with  a  sizable  stock  Interest 
Is  R.  Walter  Graham  Jr.,  a  Baltimore  physi- 
cian, with  84,000  shares.  Stuart  T.  Saunders, 
when  he  resigned  June  8  as  chairman,  had 
35,341  shares,  and  David  C.  Bevan,  who  also 
resigned,  had  22,033  shares. 

The  holdings  of  the  other  directors  range 
from  100  to  13.500  shares. 

The  reports  of  mutual  funds  on  their  stock 
holdings,  which  must  be  filed  with  the  SEC, 
are  another  sovu-ce  of  information  on  Penn 
Central  stockholders. 

These  reports  show  holdings  of  more  than 
1  million  shares  in  the  hands  of  about  40  mu- 
tual funds. 

The  top  10  holdings  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  were: 

Fund:  Shares 

Investors  Mutual 243.  «00 

Fidelity  Capital  Fund 231, 100 

Fidelity  Trend  Fund 160,000 

Commonwealth  International 80,  000 

Chase  Fund  of  Boston 60,  000 

Value  Line. 60.000 

Corporate  Leaders  Trust 45,  271 

Axe-Houghton   B 45.000 

Hamilton  Funds 36.  000 

deVegh  Mutual  Fund 30,000 

The  bond  holders  are  a  little  more  difficult 
to  track  down. 

Insurance  companies,  however,  must  file 
reports  on  their  Investments  with  state 
commissions. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CLEANUP:  PART 
in— "ECONOMICS  AND  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT" 

(Mr.  SA'yLOR  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SA^XXOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  called  our  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  a  perceptive  article  by  Edwin  Dale 
dealing  with  the  "economics  of  pollu- 
tion." The  pui-pose  of  that  article  was  to 
set  the  scene  for  a  series  of  my  state- 
ments on  the  American  business  com- 
mimity's  efforts  to  clean  up  the  pollution 
caused  by  the  production  process. 

Today  I  want  to  "set  the  scene"  once 
again  by  bringing  to  your  attention  an 
interesting  speech  by  the  Honorable  Mur- 
ray L.  Weidenbuam.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Economic  Policy.  The 
subject  of  his  talk  before  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Conference  on  Industry  and  the  En- 
vironment in  New  York  on  June  16  was 
"Economics  and  the  Environment." 

The  substance  of  Economist  Weiden- 
baum's  speech  is  similar  to  a  position  I 
have  held  for  a  number  of  years;  ntmie- 
ly,  that  the  cost  of  pollution  abatement 
and  pollution  clean  up  must  become  a 
"cost"  of  doing  business.  Mr.  Weiden- 
baum  is  right  in  saying  that  business 
should  find  ways  to  produce  without 
creating  so  much  pollution  but  he  faces 
the  fact  of  life  that  what  is  needed  now 
is  a  recognition  that  polluters  should 
bear  the  cost  of  their  pollution. 
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That  is  all  well  and  good,  ai  id  certain- 
ly we  must  strive  In  that  direction,  but 
let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about  the  ulti- 
mate "cost"  of  the  manufacturers'  as- 
sumption of  this  responsibiliiy.  He  will 
pass  it  on  to  the  consiuner. 

I  state  for  the  record  that  this  is  not 
an  entirely  "bad"  idea.  Anot  ler  way  of 
sajing  this  is  that  we  are  looking  to 
transfer  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  Amer- 
ica from  the  taxpayer  to  the  consvuner. 
What  is  the  difference?  Then  Js  no  fac- 
tual difference  which  I  haflei  e  is  worth 
mentioning.  I  can  leadf  to  I  his  differ- 
ence by  use  of  a  simplified  lx)k  at  the 
production-pollution-price  cii  cle. 

If  the  costs  of  pollution  ibatement, 
control,  and  clean  up  were  tra  asf  erred  to 
the  manufacturing  communi;y,  who  in 
turn  would  transfer  the  cost  o  the  con- 
sumer, there  is  no  doubt  In  mj  mind  that 
the  cost  of  goods  and  services  would  be 
increased  proportionally.  By  \  and  large, 
such  price  increases  would  probably 
change  the  competitive  positi'  )n  of  man- 
ufacturer X.  In  order  to  imp  "ove  or  re- 
dress his  competitive  position ,  the  man- 
lof acturer  is  going  to  be  force(  to  put  his 
"know  how"  to  work  on  the  problem  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  doing  bus  ness  which 
was  added  with  his  assumption  of  the 
pollution  abatement  responsipility. 

Right  there  is  part  of  the  joal  we  all 
seek — a  way  to  make  it  economically 
feasible  or  (necessary!)  for  the  manu- 
facturer to  control  his  pollutipn. 

Realizing  that  the  above  laccount  of 
the  circle  is  stylized  and  oversimplified, 
it  is  nevertheless  the  path  w(!  should  be 
following.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  take 
care  of  and/or  control  pollu;ion  before 
it  becomes  an  environmenta  ,  national, 
public  problem.  As  it  standi  today  we 
acknowledge  the  extent  of  tl  e  pollution 
and  demand  that  Govemmeat — by  lise 
of  the  tax  dollar — clean  up  thi  mess.  One 
of  these  days,  tmd  I  hope  in  ;he  not  too 
distant  future,  it  will  become  apparent  to 
all  concerned  that  the  time  to  lick  the 
problem  of  pollution  is  befoie  it  occurs 
rather  than  after. 

In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  c  irection  we 
should  be  heading  in  the  fori  nulating  of 
national  policy  regarding  environmental 
pollution.  I  believe  that  is  also  the  di- 
rection Murray  Weidenbaum  is  very  ten- 
tatively pointing  and  I  reconmend  his 
speech  to  your  careful  attentii  >n  with  this 
in  mind. 

The  speech  follows: 

Economics  and  thb  Envibc  nment 

In  any  consideration  of  the  <  environment 
and  bow  to  improve  it,  there  s<  em3  to  be  a 
division  of  labor.  Eoologists  and  other  scien- 
tists are  supposed  to  dramatical]  y  and  vivid- 
ly get  across  the  notion  that  we  have  a 
severe  pollution  problem.  Engineers  and  oth- 
er more  practical  types  are  8  ubsequently 
charged  with  coming  up  with  wi  lys  of  clean- 
ing up  the  pollution  and  thus  Improving 
the  quality  of  our  envlronmei  t.  However, 
then  the  economists  are  exp>ect«<  1  to  fiU  their 
unique  role.  We  axe  supposed  vc  get  up  and 
say  why  we  cannot  afford  to  do  my  of  these 
desirable  things. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  depart  from  tradi- 
tion today  and  not  play  the  pr  jverbial  role 
of  the  wet-blanket.  Rather,  m;  r  task  Is  to 
attempt  to  show  how  we  can — not  necessarUy 
that  we  wUl — but  how,  using  sensible  solu- 
tions, we  can  very  much  afford  to  clean  up 
our  environment. 


First  of  all,  some  perspective  is  useful. 
The  Federal  Government  currently  Is  em- 
barking upon  a  major  Increase  In  expendi- 
tures for  reducing  pollution  and  otherwise 
Improving  the  quality  of  the  American  en- 
vironment. From  a  level  of  $644  million  last 
year,  we  anticipate  that  such  outlays  are 
running  nt  the  rate  of  $785  million  this  year 
and  will  reach  $1.1  billion  In  the  fiscal  year 
1971.  This  more  than  60  percent  expansion 
during  a  two-year  period  is  creating  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  major  growth  areas  ol 
the  American  economy.  The  1971  figure  rep- 
resents a  more  than  fivefold  lacrease  from 
a  decade  ago. 

Ail  indications  point  to  a  long-term  con- 
tinuation of  the  growth  of  government 
spending  In  the  area  of  the  envlromnent. 
However,  candor  requires  me  to  point  out 
that  very  heavy  pressures  on  the  Federal 
budget  are  likely  to  dampen  down  the  growth 
rate  of  any  government  spending  program, 
no  matter  how  worthy. 

The  Administration  has  announced  re- 
visions In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1970  and  1971  which  show  small 
deficits  rather  than  the  small  surpluses  in- 
dicated earlier.  The  budget  situation  Is  like- 
ly to  remain  relatively  tight  for  some  time. 
Nevertheless,  environmental  planning  Is 
basically  a  long-term  affair.  Hence,  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  focus  on  the 
period  beyond  the  immediate  short-run. 

As  a  starting  point  for  any  long-term 
economic  and  financial  analysis,  I  find  it  use- 
ful to  refer  to  the  innovative  5-year  projec- 
tions that  the  Administration  economists 
prepared  and  which  were  Included  In  the 
President's  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 
These  projections  show  that,  by  the  fiscal 
year  1975,  Federal  revenues  from  the  exist- 
ing tax  system  will  Increase  by  about  $64 
billion  from  the  current  level.  Of  course, 
these  and  the  other  figures  that  I  will  present 
are  based  on  a  set  of  economic  assxmiptlons. 
Although  I  will  not  go  Into  them,  I  think 
that  you  wlU  find  that  they  are  quite 
reasonable. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  when  we 
cost  out  the  future  impact  of  the  existing 
program  structure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  estimate  that  expenditures  for  all 
government  programs  In  the  fiscal  year  1975 
would  be  about  $28  billion  above  the  cTxrrent 
level.  The  revenue  growth  of  $64  billion,  less 
the  expenditure  increase  of  $28  billion, 
would  seem  to  provide  a  oomfort-ible  cushion 
of  $36  billion  for  fiscal  1975. 

I  am  afraid  that,  here.  I  am  going  to  be, 
at  least  for  awhile,  the  wet  blanket.  The 
Federal  budget  Is  not  set  in  concrete;  change 
will  continue  to  be  made  In  it.  For  example, 
the  1971  budget  Itself  contains  new  Initia- 
tives— such  as  welfare  reform  and  revenue 
sharing — which  are  estimated  to  cost  $16 
billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1975.  At  this  point, 
I,  of  course,  do  not  know  what  new  initia- 
tives will  be  undertaken  In  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  or  1973,  or  1974.  or  1975.  But  there  Is 
something  that  I  can  say  with  considerable 
assurance,  and  that  Is  that  there  will  be 
new    initiatives   over  these   years. 

Clearly,  several  more  sets  of  $16  billion  a 
year  in  new  Initiatives  would  more  than  use 
up  that  $38  billion  margin  In  the  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Hence,  even  though  there  Is  some  room  for 
flexibility  In  the  Federal  budget.  It  is  quite 
clear  to  me  that  the  existing  revenue  struc- 
ture— which  Is  not  a  particularly  low  one — 
does  not  permit  too  great  a  variety  of  am- 
bitious and  costly  new  undertakings  In  the 
years  ahead.  One  rather  simple  reaction  to 
this  type  of  analysis,  of  cotirse,  is  to  blithely 
come  up  with  large  new  tax  programs  to 
cover  new  expenditure  recommendations 
(which  I  take  to  be  quite  a  different  matter 
from  raising  revenues  to  meet  expenditure 
cooomitments  which  already  have  been 
made).  New  taxes  may  seem  to  be  an  easy 
financing  approach  for  the  proponents  of  a 


new  spending  program.  However,  I  have  failed 
In  recent  years  to  notice  any  ground  swell 
of  public  opinion  In  favor  of  raising  taxes 
substantially  above  their  current  levels.  In- 
deed, while  I  have  come  across  numbers  of 
people  who  think  that  the  other  fellow  may 
be  undertaxed,  I  do  not  recall  many  com- 
plaining to  tlie  Treasury  that  their  own  tax 
bills  were  too  low. 

Hence,  I  think  that  we  need  to  be  think- 
ing of  some  hard  answers  to  the  hard  ques- 
tion of  how  are  we  going  to  finance  the 
necessary  Improvements  in  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  Here  I  would  think  that  an 
economist  has  something  to  say.  It  may  not 
be  pleasant,  but  I  hope  that  it  is  useful. 

As  I  survey  the  various  estimates  of  the 
growing  future  costs  of  cleaning  up  the  pol- 
lution which  has  not  yet  been  created,  but 
which  Is  likely  to  occur  on  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent practices,  the  economist  In  me  is  greatly 
stirred. 

In  a  sense,  I  am  offended  by  the  prospect 
of  our  having  to  devote  an  even  larger  share 
of  our  national  resources  to  cleaning  up  an 
even  faster  growing  mountain  of  pollution. 
Rather,  I  am  Impressed  by  the  desirability 
of  all  of  us  adopting  methods  of  producing 
and  consuming  which  are  less  polluting  than 
our  present  practices. 

The  President  was  getting  at  this  point  In 
his  environmental  message  of  Februt^y  10, 
1970.  In  discussing  one  particular  aspect  of 
the  pollution  problem,  the  disposal  of  solid 
waste,  he  said: 

"One  way  to  meet  the  problem  of  solid 
wastes  is  simply  to  surrender  to  it:  to  con- 
tinue pouring  more  and  more  public  money 
Into  collection  and  disposal  of  what  happens 
to  be  privately  produced  and  discarded." 

However,  President  Nlzon  went  on  to 
slate,  "This  is  the  old  way:  It  amounts  to  a 
public  subsidy  of  waste  pollution."  He 
pointed  to  a  most  constructive  approach: 

"If  we  are  ever  truly  to  gain  control  of 
the  problem,  our  goal  must  be  broader:  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  wastes  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  their  disposal,  and  to  encourage 
their  constructive  re-use  instead." 

In  that  vein,  as  an  economist,  I  find  one 
general  approach  particularly  appealing — to 
make  the  act  of  polluting  more  expensive  to 
the  polluter  than  not  poUutlng,  and  suffi- 
ciently more  expensive  that  he,  she,  or  it 
wlU  change  their  current  ways  of  doing 
things. 

Let  us  face  it.  Far  too  frequently,  pollut- 
ing Is  more  profitable,  or  cheaper,  or  easier, 
than  not  poUutlng.  The  simple-minded  solu- 
tion that  we  hear  far  too  often  these  days 
seems  to  be  to  tear  down  that  capitalistic 
structure  which  is  doing  the  polluting.  To 
use  the  most  scholarly  and  expressive  lan- 
guage that  I  can  marshal,  that  Is  pretty 
stupid.  It  Is  certainly  hardly  necessary  for 
the  purpose.  For  one  thing,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  highly  advanced  noncapitallstlc  so- 
ciety that  has  been  able  to  avoid  pollution 
on  a  large  scale. 

Here  the  economist.  I  think,  does  have  a 
way  out.  The  price  system  really  does  work 
to  allocate  resources  efficiently,  whether  the 
society  Is  capitalistic  or  socialistic.  Hence,  in 
order  to  make  the  price  system  work  in  the 
way  that  we  want  It — to  discourage  pollu- 
tion— we  need  to  attach  some  form  of  eco- 
nomic disincentive  to  the  creation  of  pollu- 
tion. 

In  a  sense,  the  social  cost  of  pollution  now 
borne  by  society  as  a  whole — whether  in  the 
form  of  smog  or  contaminated  rivers — needs 
to  be  shifted  back  to  the  polluter  himself. 
I  do  not  mean  this  as  a  form  of  punishment 
but,  rather,  as  a  direct  Incentive  to  change 
to  less  polluting  ways  of  doing  things. 

This  Is  a  critical  point.  If  Instead  we  are 
going  the  eleemosynary  route  and  have  so- 
ciety or  the  Treasury  pick  up  the  cost,  we 
are  not  Introducing  any  Incentive  to  reduce 
pollution. 
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Again,  I  would  like  to  quote  a  pertinent 
section  from  the  President's  landmark  mes- 
sage on  the  environment: 

"The  fight  against  pollution  ...  Is  not  a 
search  for  villains.  For  the  most  part,  the 
damage  done  to  our  environment  has  not 
been  the  work  of  evil  men.  ...  It  results  not 
.so  much  from  choices  made,  as  from  choices 
neglected:  not  from  malign  intention,  but 
from  failure  to  take  into  account  the  full 
consequences  of  our  actions." 

The  next  passage,  again.  Is  not  taken  from 
the  works  of  an  economist — although  many 
of  us  might  like  to  be  able  to  claim  the 
authorship — but  from  the  President's  mes- 
sage: 

"Quite  Inadvertently,  by  Ignoring  environ- 
mental costs,  we  have  given  an  economic 
advantage  to  the  careless  polluter  over  his 
more  conscientious  rival.  While  adopting 
laws  prohibiting  Injury  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty, we  have  freely  allowed  Injviry  to  our 
shared  surroundings." 

The  basic  Idea  is  that  a  product  should  be 
valued  partly  in  terms  of  its  burden  on  the 
environment.  At  present,  much  of  the  "cost" 
of  pollution  is  borne  by  the  public  at  large. 
To  the  extent  that  individuals,  business 
firms,  or  other  organizations  whose  actions 
contribute  to  pollution  can  be  forced  to  ab- 
sorb some  of  these  hitherto  'external  costs," 
the  market  can  be  made  to  work  against, 
rather  than  for,  pollution.  Thus,  producers 
will  have  more  incentive  to  "economize"  on 
pollution,  similar  to  their  developing  meth- 
ods of  reducing  labor  and  materiel  costs. 

There  are  a  number  of  alternative  ways  of 
promoting  this  general  approach.  For  exam- 
ple, a  tax  could  be  levied  upon  the  legal  act 
of  polluting.  Alternatively,  regulatory  actions 
could  be  Instituted  either  separately  or  per- 
haps in  connection  with  a  related  tax  pay- 
ment. At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  Is 
legal  action  to  make  certain  types  of  pollu- 
tion unlawful.  Enforcement  could  Include 
perhaps  levying  fines,  or  taking  more  drastic 
action  if  the  polluting  continues  to  be  per- 
formed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  beg  the  question  as  to 
what  level  of  pollution  control  or  reduction 
to  aim  for.  I  merely  leave  that  most  impor- 
tant determination  to  others.  However,  I 
sense  that,  of  necessity,  we  will  have  to  stop 
substantially  short  of  any  simple-minded  no- 
tion of  totally  eliminating  pollution.  Let  me 
cite  a  small,  personal  example.  I  find  that  my 
office  generally  Is  cleaned  once  a  day.  I  am 
sure  that  it  would  be  cleaner  If  that  were 
done  hourly;  but  the  inconvenience  that  It 
would  cause  me,  plus  the  added  cost,  would 
not  be  worth  it.  In  a  crude  sense,  I  also  find 
a  parallel  with  the  concern  over  obtaining 
the  best  possible  education.  There  used  to  be 
a  running  debate  between  some  professional 
educators,  who  favored  "the  best  possible 
education,"  and  those  of  us  more  mercenary 
types  who  advocate  high  quality  education 
but  would  stop  somewhat  short  of  devoting 
100  percent  of  the  GNP  to  education.  In  the 
case  of  environmental  pollution,  as  well  as 
other  potential  objects  of  government  spend- 
ing, we  are  going  to  have  to  consider  deter- 
mining where  the  costs  begin  to  exceed  the 
benefits  and  even  where  the  margin  of  bene- 
fits over  costs  is  less  than  that  for  other 
claims  on  our  resources. 

Getting  back  to  taxes  as  an  Instrument  for 
reducing  pollution,  I  find  an  array  of  alter- 
natives available.  The  tax  might  well  be  high 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  the 
pollution.  This  would  bring  the  social  and 
private  costs  closer  together. 

One  possible  application  is  to  the  Junk 
automobile,  which  we  are  "producing"  in  ever 
growing  numbers.  The  rate  of  abandonment 
is  increasing  rapidly.  Here  in  New  York  City, 
2.500  cars  were  towed  away  as  abandoned  on 
the  streets  a  decade  ago.  In  1964,  25,000  were 
towed  away  as  abandoned:  in  1969  the  figure 
was  more  than  50,000. 


The  way  to  provide  the  needed  Incentive  is 
to  apply  to  the  automobile  the  principle  that 
its  price  should  include  not  only  the  cost  of 
producing  It,  but  also  the  cost  of  disposing 
of  it.  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
is  now  studying  methods  such  as  the  bounty 
payment  (financed  by  a  special  tax  on  auto 
production)  to  promote  the  prompt  scrap- 
ping of  all  Junk  autos. 

In  many  other  cases,  however,  the  tax 
could  be  sufficiently  high  that  It  becomes  a 
type  of  protective  tariff.  That  Is,  It  does  not 
really  bring  in  any  substantial  amount  of 
revenue.  But  by  encouraging  less  polluting 
methods,  the  tax  reduces  the  need  for  gov- 
ernment expenditures  to  clean  up  the  pol- 
lution. This  latter  approach,  of  course.  Is 
reinforced  by  the  budget  outlook  analysis 
that  I  presented  here  earlier.  But  even  if 
that  were  not  the  case — even  if  the  budget 
situation  were  a  happier  one — I  still  would 
see  great  charm  to  a  "birth  control"  ap- 
proach to  pollution,  to  the  extent  possible. 

Even  though  I  find  this  approach  Instinc- 
tively attractive,  I  doubt  whether  It  will  suf- 
fice. It  is  more  likely  to  work  on  prospective 
new  production  and  consumption  facilities — 
which  have  not  yet  been  built  and  paid  for. 
However,  It  may  be  inappropriate  or  highly 
inequitable  In  the  case  of  facilities  which 
are  already  In  existence  and  which  were  con- 
structed in  good  faith  under  a  different  set 
of  ground  rules. 

Hence,  the  case  for  some  direct  government 
expenditures  and/or  substantial  tax  benefits, 
particularly  during  a  long  transition  period, 
may  be  quite  strong. 

However,  I  doubt  whether  the  tax  and  ex- 
penditure systems  by  themselves  will  suffice 
as  devices  for  achieving  the  desired  level  of 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  our  physical 
enrtronment.  Despite  our  general  distaste  for 
governmental  controls,  pollution  control  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  necessary  exceptions. 

In  many  areas,  strict  standards  and  strict 
enforcement  will  be  necessary,  not  only  to  In- 
sure compliance  but  also  in  fairness  to  those 
who  have  voluntarily  assumed  the  often  cost- 
ly burden  while  their  competitors  or  neigh- 
bors have  not.  Without  effective  government 
standards.  Industrial  firms  that  spend  the 
necessary  money  for  pollution  control  may 
find  themselves  at  a  serious  economic  dis- 
advantage as  against  their  less  conscientious 
competitors. 

Similarly,  without  effective  Federal  stand- 
ards, states  and  communities  that  require 
such  controls  may  find  themselves  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  attracting  industry,  as  against 
more  permissive  rivals.  Air  pollution,  particu- 
larly, is  no  respecter  of  political  boundaries. 
A  community  that  sets  and  enforces  strict 
standards  may  still  find  its  air  polluted  from 
sources  in  another  community  or  state. 

To  sum  up,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  will 
have  available  resources  to  clean  up  all  of 
the  pollution  that  could  possibly  be  gen- 
erated in  the  United  States  In  the  coming 
decade,  much  less  in  the  period  beyond  that. 
The  approach  that  is  feasible  and  more  eco- 
nomically desirable  is  to  encourage  business, 
government,  and  consumers  alike  to  so 
change  their  ways  of  producing  and  con- 
suming as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  pollution 
that  is  created  in  the  first  place. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  in  transmitting 
his  message  presenting  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  reduce  pollution,  ".  .  .  .  We  at  last 
will  succeed  in  restoring  the  kind  of  environ- 
ment we  deserve." 


AN  ANGRY  MAN  TALKS  UP  TO 
YOUTH 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  received  a  copy  of  the  now-famous 
letter  which  Dr.  K.  Ross  Toole,  professor 
of  history  at  the  University  of  Montana 
wrote  and  has  been  reprinted  in  various 
newspapers  around  the  Nation.  What 
he  has  said  in  this  letter  has  long  needed 
saying  and  I  urge  every  responsible 
American  to  read  it  in  its  entirety.  His 
letter  follows: 

Hamilton,  Mont. 

I  am  forty-nine  years  old.  It  took  me  years 
of  considerable  anguish  to  get  where  I  am, 
which  isnt  much  of  any  place  except  exurbia. 
I  was  nurtured  in  the  Depression :  I  lost  four 
years  to  war;  I  have  had  one  coronary;  I  am  a 
■•liberal,"  a  square  and  a  professor  of  history. 

As  such,  I  am  supposed  to  have  "liaison" 
with  the  young.  But  the  fact  is  that  I  am  fed 
up  with  hippies,  Tippies,  militants  and  non- 
sense. 

I  am  also  the  father  of  seven  children, 
ranging  in  age  from  seven  to  twenty-three. 
And  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  what  the  hell 
I  am  Incubating  as  a  "permissive"  parent. 
Maybe,  Indeed,  I  am  the  fellow  who  is  pro- 
ducing the  "campus  rebel,"  whose  bearded 
visage,  dirty  hair,  body  odor  and  "tactics" 
are  childish  but  brutal,  naive  but  dangerous, 
and  the  essence  of  arrogant  tyranny — the 
tyranny  of  spoiled  brats.  Maybe  all  of  this 
begins  with  me  and  my  kind. 

Wherever  and  however  it  begins,  it  is  time 
to  call  a  halt,  time  to  live  in  an  adult  world 
where  we  belong  and  time  to  put  these  "chil- 
dren" m  their  places.  We  have  come  by  what 
we  have  and  become  what  we  are  through 
work,  sweat,  anguish  and  time.  We  owe  the 
"younger  generation"  what  all  "older  gener- 
ations" have  owed  younger  generations — 
love,  protection  to  a  point  and  respect  when 
they  deserve  it.  We  do  not  owe  them  our 
souls,  our  privacy,  our  whole  lives;  and,  alxjve 
all,  we  do  not  owe  them  immunity  from  our 
mistakes  or  their  own. 

Every  generation  makes  mistakes,  always 
has  and  always  vrtll.  We  have  made  our  share. 
But  my  generation  has  made  America  the 
most  affluent  country  on  earth;  it  has  tackled, 
head-on,  a  racial  problem  which  no  nation 
on  earth  in  the  history  of  mankind  had 
dared  to  do.  It  has  publicly  declared  war  on 
poverty  and  it  has  gone  to  the  moon;  it  has 
desegregated  schools  and  abolished  polio;  it 
has  presided  over  the  beginning  of  what  is 
probably  the  greatest  social  and  economic 
revolution  in  man's  history.  It  has  begun 
these  things,  not  finished  them.  It  has  de- 
clared itself  and  committed  Itself  and  taxed 
itself  and  damn  near  run  itself  Into  the 
ground  in  the  cause  of  social  Justice  and 
reform. 

Its  mistakes  are  fewer  than  my  father's 
generation,  or  his  father's,  or  his  fathers. 
Its  greatest  mistake  is  not  Viet  Nam;  It  is 
the  abdication  of  its  first  responsibility,  its 
pusillanimous  capitulation  to  its  youth  and 
its  sick  preoccupation  with  the  problems, 
the  minds,  and  the  psyches,  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  young. 

Since  when  have  children  ruled  this  coun- 
try? By  virtue  of  what  right  or  what  ac- 
complishment should  thousands  of  teenagers, 
wet  behind  the  ears  and  utterly  without  the 
benefit  of  having  lived  long  enough  to  have 
either  Judgment  or  wisdom,  become  the  sages 
of  our  time? 

Well,  say  the  psychologists,  the  educators 
and  preachers,  the  young  are  rebelling  against 
our  archaic  mores  and  morals,  our  material- 
istic approach  to  life,  our  failures  in  diplo- 
macy, our  terrible  ineptitude  in  racial  mat- 
ters, our  narrowness  as  parents,  our  blindness 
to  the  root  ills  of  society.  Balderdash! 

Society  hangs  together  by  the  stitching  of 
many  threads.  No  eighteen-year-old  is  simply 
the  product  of  his  eighteen  years;  he  is  the 
product  of  three  thousand  years  of  the  de- 
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velopment  of  niankind.  Aud  throu 
years.  Injustice  has  existed  and 
fought;  rules  have  grown  outmodi 
changed:  doom  has  hung  over  tl 
men  and  been  avoided:  unjust 
occurred:  pain  has  been  the  cost 
But  man  has  persevered.  Society 
an  Imperfect  production,  but  eacll 
changes  its  direction  Just  a  littU 
of  the  time  it  works. 

As  a  professor  and  father  of 
watched  this  new  generation  anc 
that  most  of  them  are  fine.  A 
not.  The  trouble  Is  that  that 
Inely    threatens    to   tyrannize 
and    take   over.    I   dislike    that 
am  aghast  tha:  the  majority  "t.i 
allows  itself  to  be  used;  I  am  a 
I   have   participated   Uius   far   In 
It.  I  speak  partly  as  a  bistoriai 
a  father  and  partly  as  one  fed 
aged    and    angry    member    of    t 
"Establishment  — which,     by 
nothing  but  a  euphemism  for 

Common  counesy   and   a 
oplnious  of  others  is  not  mere!  ■ 
tlon  on   the  pie  crust  of  socie 
heart    of    Uie    pie.    Too    many 
are   egocentric   boori.   They   will 
tiiey  wlU  only  shout   down    Th 
discuss  but.  like  four-year-olds. 
rocks  and  shou  t. 

Wisdom  is  not  precocity:  it  Is 
of  experience,  reading,  thought 
development  of  perception.  W" 
guarantor    of    wisdom,    whatev 
young  are,  they  are  not  wise. 
cause   they   are   young.  Too 
mistake  glibuess  lor  wisdom  and 
Uiought. 

Arrogance  is  obnoxious:  It  is 
tive.  Society  has  classically 
gance  when  it  is  without  the 
monstrabie  accomplishment.  W: 
we  tolerate  arrogant  slobs  who 
homes,    our    eidmlnistration 
streets  and  parks,  urinating  on 
and   defiling   our   premises?    It 
police  we  need,   it  is  an 
disgust  and  disdain.  Yet  we  da 
permit  It.  we  dignify  it  with 
flagellation.  Somehow  It  is  our 
dash  again ! 

Sensitivity    Is    not    the 
young,    nor    was    it    Invented    ii 
young  of  any  generation  have 
Impulse    to    grow,    to    reach    ou ; 
stars,  to  live  freely  and  to  let  th( 
along  unexplored  corridors 
young  women  have  always  stood 
hlU   and  felt   the  same   vague 
stralnt  that  separated   them  f 
mate  experience,   the  sudden 
expansion  of  the  mind  and  the 
ment.  It  Is  one  of  the  oldest 
most  bitter  experiences   of   ma 

Today's  young  people  did 
they  do  not  own  it.  And  what 
attain    all    mankind    has    sought 
throughout    the    ages.    Shall    wi  i 
approve    the    presumed     attal 
through    violence,    heroin,    spee^ 
other  drugs?  And  shall  we, 
them  poison  themselves  simply 
brought  them  Into  this  world? 
police  raids  and  tougher  laws 
Is  merely  strength.  The  strength 
cur  potty,  middle-aged  way.  th4t 
seek,  we  sought:    that  it  Is  so 
sure  as  hell  not  In  drugs;  that. 
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Society,  "the  Establishment 
eign  thing  we  seek  to  impose 
We  know  it  is  far  from  perfect 
make  it;  we  have  only  sought 
The  fact  that  we  have  been  o 
successful   Is    the   story   of   all 
as  it  will  be  the  story  of  the  generation 
Ing  up.  Yet  we  hare  worked 
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wonders  with  it.  We  Uaie  changed  It.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  about  our  failures.  We  have 
not  solved  the  racial  problem,  but  we  have 
at  least  faced  It;  we  are  t«rrlbly  worried  about 
the  degradation  of  our  environment,  about 
Injustices.  Inequities,  the  military-Industrial 
complex  and  bureaucracy.  But  we  have  at- 
tacked these  things.  All  our  lives  we  have 
taken  arms  against  our  sea  of  troubles — and 
fought  effectively.  But  we  also  have  fought 
with  a  rational  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
our  adversary;  and.  abo-.e  all.  we  have  known 
th;\t  the  w.ir  Is  one  of  attrition  in  which 
the  •unconditional  surrender"  of  the  forces 
of  evil  Is  not  about  to  occur  tomorrow.  We 
win.  if  we  win  at  all.  slowly  and  painfully. 
Th.it  Is  Uie  kind  of  war  society  has  always 
fought  because  man  and  society  are  what 
they  are. 

Knowing  this,  why  do  we  listen  subservi- 
ently to  the  violent  tacticians  of  the  new 
generation?  Either  they  have  total  victory 
by  Wednesday  next  or  burn  down  our  care- 
fully built  barricades  in  adolescent  pique; 
either  they  win  now  or  flee  off  to  a  commune 
and  quit;  eltlier  they  solve  all  problems  this 
week  or  Join  a  wrecking  crew  of  paranoids. 
Youtli  has  always  been  characterized  by 
impatient  Idealism.  IX  It  were  not.  there 
would  be  no  change.  But  Impatient  Idealism 
does  not  extend  to  guns,  fire  bombs,  riots, 
vicious  arrogance  aud  instant  gratification. 
That  Is  not  Idealism;  It  Is  childish  tyranny. 
And  the  worst  of  it  Is  that  we  (professors 
and  faculties  in  particular) ,  go  along  In  a 
paroxysm  of  self-abnegation  and  apology,  ab- 
dicate, apologize  as  If  we  had  personally  cre- 
ated the  ills  of  the  world  and  thus  lend  our- 
selves to  chaos.  We  are  the  led.  not  the 
leaders.  And  we  are  fools. 

As  a  professor  I  meet  the  activists  aud  rev- 
olutionaries of  this  new  generation  every  day. 
They  are  not  only  boorish,  they  are  Inex- 
cusably Ignorant.  U  you  want  to  make  a  rev- 
olution, do  you  not  study  the  ways  to  do  It? 
Of  course  not!  Che  Guevara  becomes  their 
hero.  He  faUed;  he  died  In  the  Jungles  of  Bo- 
livia with  an  army  of  six.  His  every  move  was 
a  miscalculation  and  a  mistake.  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  Ho  Chi  Mluh  led  revolutions  based 
on  a  peasantry  and  an  overwhelmingly  an- 
cient rural  economy.  The]/  are  the  pattern- 
makers for  the  SDS  and  the  student  mili- 
tants. I  have  yet  to  talk  to  an  "activist"  who 
kad  read  Crane  Brinton's  classic.  The  Anat- 
omy of  Ret-oliition  or  who  Is  familiar  vrtth 
the  works  of  Jefferson.  Washington.  Paine, 
Adams,  or  even  Marx  or  Eiigles.  And  I  have 
yet  to  talk  to  a  student  militant  who  has  read 
about  racism  elsewhere  and, or  who  under- 
stands, even  primitively,  the  long  and  won- 
drous struggle  of  the  NAACP  and  the  genius 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  whose  name  they 
invariably  take  in  vain. 

An  old  and  scarred  member  of  the  wars 
of  organized  labor  in  the  U.S.  In  the  1930s 
recenUy  remarked  to  me:  "These  'radicals' 
couldn't  organize  well  enough  to  produce  a 
sensible  platform  let  alone  revolt  their  way 
out  of  a  paper  bag."  But  they  can,  because 
we  let  them,  destroy  our  universities,  make 
our  parks  untenable,  make  a  shambles  of  our 
streets  and  insult  our  fl.ig.  I  am  not  a  con- 
servative. I  am  a  liberal  I  am  a  concerned  and 
fairly  perceptive  teacher  and  parent.  I  am 
neither  blind  to  the  Ills  of  our  society  nor 
dedicated  to  the  status  quo. 

I  assert  that  we  are  In  trouble  with  this 
younger  genera 'Lion  not  because  we  have 
failed  our  country,  not  because  of  aiBuence 
or  stupidity,  not  because  we  are  ante- 
dilurtan.  not  because  we  are  middle-class 
materialists,  but  simply  because  we  have 
failed  to  keep  that  generation  In  Its  place 
and  have  failed  to  put  them  back  there  when 
they  got  out  of  It.  We  have  the  power,  we 
do  not  have  the  will:  we  have  the  right, 
we  have  not  exercised  It. 

To  the  extent  that  we  now  rely  on  the 
police,  mace,  the  National  Guard,  tear  gas. 
steel  fences  and  a  wringing  of  hands,  we 


will  fail.  What  we  need  is  a  reappraisal  of 
our  own  middle-class  selves,  our  worth  and 
our  hard-won  progress.  We  need  to  use  dis- 
dain, not  mace;  we  need  to  reassess  a  weapon 
we  came  by  the  hard  way— firm  authority 
as  parents,  te.ichers.  businessmen,  workers 
and  politicians 

The  vast  majority  of  our  children  from  one 
to  twenty  are  tine  kids.  We  need  to  back  up 
this  majority  with  authority  and  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  we  owe  it  to  them  aud 
to  ourselves  Enough  of  apology,  enough  of 
analysis,  enough  of  our  abdication  of  our 
responsibility,  enough  of  the  denial  of  our 
own   maturity    and   good   sense. 

The  best  place  to  start  Is  at  home.  But 
tlie  most  practical  and  effective  plnce.  right 
now.  Is  our  campuses.  This  does  not  mean 
a  flood  of  angry  edicts,  a  sudden  clampdown. 
a  "new"  policy.  It  simply  means  that  fac- 
ulties should  stop  playing  chicken,  that 
demonstrators  should  be  met  not  with  po- 
lice but  with  expulsions.  The  power  to  ex- 
pell  (strangely  unused)  has  been  the  legiti- 
mate recourse  of  universities  since  1209. 

More  importantly.  It  means  that  at  fresh- 
man orientation,  whatever  form  ii  takes,  the 
administration  should  set  forth  the  ground 
rules — not  belligerently  but  forthrlghtly. 

A  university  is  the  microcosm  of  society  It- 
self. It  cannot  function  without  rules  for 
conduct.  I  cannot,  as  society  cannot,  legis- 
late morals.  It  is  dealing  with  yo'uig  men  aud 
women  of  eighteen  to  twenty-two.  But  It  can 
and  mtist  promulgate  rules.  It  cannot  func- 
tion without  order;  therefore,  those  who  dis- 
rupt order  must  leave.  It  cannot  permit  the 
students  to  determine  when,  what  and  where 
they  shall  be  taught;  It  cannot  permit  the 
occupation  of  Its  premises.  In  violation  both 
of  the  law  and  its  regulations,  by  "militants  " 
There  is  room  within  the  university  com- 
plex for  basic  student  participation,  but 
there  Is  7io  room  for  slobs,  disruption  and 
violence.  Therefore,  the  first  obligation  of  the 
administration  is  to  lay  down  the  rules,  early 
In  the  game,  clearly  and  positively,  and  to 
attach  to  this  statement  the  pen-^lty  lor  vio- 
lation. It  Is  profoundly  simple,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  state  it  In  advance  is  the  salient  fail- 
ure of  university  administrators  In  this  age. 
Expulsion  Is  a  dreaded  verdict.  The  admin- 
istration need  not  play  Torquemada:  It  mere- 
ly needs  to  make  It  clear,  quite  dispassion- 
ately, that  expulsion  Is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  violation  of  the  rules  And 
among  the  rules,  even  though  It  seen-.s  gratu- 
itous, should  be  these: 

1.  Violence — armed  or  otherwise — the  force- 
ful occupation  of  buildings:  the  intimidation 
by  covert  or  overt  act  of  any  student  or 
faculty  member  or  administrative  person- 
nel; the  occupation  of  any  university  prop- 
erty, field,  park,  building,  lot  or  other  place, 
shall  be  cause  for  expulsion. 

2.  The  disruption  of  any  class,  directly  or 
Indirectly  by  voice  or  presence;  or  the  de- 
struction of  any  university  property,  shall  be 
cause  for  e.xpulslon. 

These  two  simple  and  clear-cut  rules,  with 
penalty  attached,  should  be  promulgated  to 
every  freshman  as  part  of  his  general  orien- 
tation and  should  be  circulated  by  the  means 
every  university  has  to  all  upper  classmen. 

This  Is  neither  new  nor  revolutionary.  It  Is 
merely  the  reassertlon  of  an  old,  accepted 
and  necessary  right  of  the  administration  of 
any  such  institution.  And  the  faculty  should 
be  Informed,  firmly,  of  this  reassertlon  before 
trouble  starts  This  does  not  constitute  prov- 
ocation. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  rights  and 
necessities  of  the  university  community.  The 
failure  of  university  administrators  to  use  it 
Is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  permissive  age. 
and  the  blame  must  fall  largely  on  faculties 
because  they  have  consistently  pressured 
administrators  not  to  act. 

And  suppose  the  students  refuse  to  recog- 
nize expulsions,  suppose  they  march,  riot, 
strike.  The  police?  No,  The  matter,  by  pre- 
arrangement,    publicly    stated,    should    then 
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pass  to  the  courts.  If  buildings  are  occupied, 
the  court  enjoins  the  participating  students; 
It  has  the  awful  power  to  declare  them  In 
contempt.  If  violence  ensues.  It  Is  In  violation 
of  the  court's  order.  Courts  are  not  subject 
to  pressures,  not  part  of  the  action.  And  what 
militant  will  shout  obscenities  In  court  with 
contempt  hanging  over  his  head? 

Too  simple?  Not  at  all.  Merely  an  old  proc- 
ess which  we  seem  to  have  forgotten.  It  Is 
too  direct  for  those  of  us  who  seek  to  employ 
Freudian  analysis,  too  jKisltive  for  "academic 
senates"  who  long  for  philosophical  debate 
and  too  prosaic  for  those  who  seek  orgiastic 
self-condemnation. 

This  Is  a  country  full  of  decent,  worried 
people  like  myself.  It  Is  also  a  country  full  of 
people  fed  up  with  nonsense.  Those  of  us 
over  thirty,  tax-ridden,  harried,  confused, 
weary,  need  to  reassert  our  hard-won  pre- 
rogatives. It  is  our  country  •  too.  We  have 
fought  for  It.  bled  for  It.  dreamed  fcr  It.  and 
we  love  It.  It  Is  time  to  reclaim  It. 


J^IORE    REASONS    WHY    DR.    LUCAS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  CONFIRMED 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
•  Speaker.  I  have  already  sent  a  strong  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
urging  that  the  nomination  of  Dr.  J. 
Richard  Lucas  not  be  confirmed.  Addi- 
tional evidence  of  a  persuasive  nature  Is 
contained  in  the  following  letter  from  the 
national  chairman  of  Miners  for  De- 
mocracy. Mike  Tibovich : 

MiMERS    Foa    DCMOCKACT. 

Washington.  June  10,  1970. 
Hon.  Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Com- 
mittee, VS.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dea*  Sot:  On  June  3.  I  sent  a  telegram 
to  you  urging  the  rejection  of  J,  Richard 
Lucas  as  the  nominee  to  the  directorship  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Speaking  for  the  45.000 
coal  miners  who  are  represented  by  Miners 
for  Democracy,  let  me  reiterate  our  objec- 
tions to  confirmation.  To  date,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  has  failed  to  enforce  the  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  po  doubt 
as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  forceful  and  ef- 
fective leadership  which  Mr,  Jack  OXeary.  the 
former  director,  has  provided.  We  do  not  ob- 
ject to  Mr.  O'Leary's  removal,  but  we  are 
0onvlnced  that  his  successor  must  be  a 
•trong-willed  Individual  dedicated  to  the  full 
•nforcement  of  the  Mine  Safety  Act.  We 
•Imply  believe  that  Doctor  Lucas  is  not  the 
man  for  the  Job;  nothing  in  his  testi- 
mony or  In  his  background  suggests  that 
he  has  either  the  administrative  competence 
or  the  will  to  straighten  out  the  chaotic 
situation  now  prevailing  at  the  Bureau.  At 
the  very  least,  we  Implore  the  Committee  to 
recall  Doctor  Lucas  and  to  deny  confirma- 
tion until  he  answers  a  number  of  Important 
questions  about  the  Act's  enforcement  and 
the  Conunlttee  is  satisfied  that  he  Is  a  man 
who  will  enforce  It  without  fear  or  favor. 

Let  me  review  what  has  happened  to  the 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  since  it  was 
signed  by  the  President.  I  am  aware  that 
this  Conunlttee  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Bureau's  functions,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
once  the  Committee  becomes  aware  of  the 
■ad  state  of  affairs  that  exists  in  the  Bureau. 
It  will  agree  that  the  new  Director  miut  have 
1>oth  the  eourace  and  tlM  eoavlettaii  to  fully 
•nforoe  the  Coal  ICUm  BmXtU  and  Safety 
Ack 


1.  THE  BUREAU'S  FAILURE  TO  ENFORCE  THE  FED- 
ERAL   COAL    MINE    HEALTH    AND    SAFETY    ACT 

When  78  coal  miners  were  killed  at  Farm- 
Ington,  West  Virginia  In  the  FaU  of  1968.  a 
public  outcry  and  a  rank  and  file  coal  miners' 
revolt  convinced  Congress  that  tough  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  standards  were  re- 
quired. Tlie  1969  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  begins:  "Congress  declares  that — 
the  first  priority  and  concern  of  all  In  the 
coal  mining  Industry  must  be  the  health  and 
safety  of  Its  jnost  precious  resource — the 
miner."  Seventy-six  coal  miners  still  lie  en- 
tombed at  Consol  No.  9,  while  the  Bureau 
has  re-ordered  the  priorities  and  undermined 
the  Act  which  their  deaths  inspired. 

The  Bureau's  shabby  enforcement  of  the 
Act  Is  readily  apparent  In  the  number  of 
work-related  fatalities  in  coal  mines  since  Its 
effective  date.  According  to  the  Bureau's  own 
statistics,  work-related  fatalities  In  the  coal 
mining  Industry  have  increased  In  the  two 
months  that  the  new  Act  has  been  In  effect. 
Last  year,  work-related  deaths  In  April  and 
May  numbered  14  and  15,  respectively.  This 
April  there  were  19  work-related  deaths  In 
the  Industry,  and  while  the  May  figures  are 
still  Incomplete,  there  have  been  15  such 
deaths  already  confirmed.  Given  the  Bureau's 
callous  disregard  for  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
coal  miners  and  the  will  of  Congress.  Illus- 
trated below.  It  Is  surprising  that  fatalities 
are  not  even  higher. 

A-  Section  103(1)  of  the  Act  reads:  "When- 
ever the  Secretary  finds  that  a  mine  liberates 
excessive  quantities  of  methane  gas  or  other 
explosive  gases  during  Its  operations,  or  that 
a  methane  or  other  gas  Ignition  or  explosion 
has  occurred  In  such  mine  which  resulted  In 
death  or  serious  injury  at  any  time  during 
the  previous  five  years,  or  that  there  exists  In 
such  mine  other  especially  hazardous  condi- 
tions, he  shall  provide  a  minimum  of  one 
spot  inspection  by  his  authorized  representa- 
tive of  all  or  part  of  such  mines  during  every 
five  working  days  at  irregular  intervals." 

Tliere  are  some  225  coal  mines  which  fall 
within  this  "especially  hazardous"  category. 
Consequently,  the  Bureau  is  compelled  to 
conduct  some  225  spot  Inspections  per  week. 
In  fact,  the  Bureau  admits  that  It  is  pres- 
ently conducting  only  four  spot  Inspections 
per  week.  The  excuse  offered  by  the  Bureau 
for  deliberately  flouting  the  law  is  that  there 
are  not  enough  inspectors  to  conduct  the 
weekly  Inspections,  but  the  Bureau  has  done 
nothing  to  recruit  and  train  new  inspectors. 
Surely.  Bureau  ofBclals  knew  or  should  have 
known  more  than  a  year  ago  that  the  new 
Act  would  require  more  Inspectors.  Though 
It  has  sufBclent  funds  to  train  and  pay  many 
new  inspectors,  the  Bureau  has  not  con- 
ducted a  single  open  door  exam  nor  has  It 
engaged  in  any  sort  of  a  public  relations 
campaign  to  recruit  Inspectors.  The  new  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  must  meet  this  problem 
head-on  and  solve  It. 

We  believe  the  safety  of  America's  coal 
miners  Is  endangered  by  the  Bureau's  fail- 
ure to  conduct  all  of  the  legally  required 
spot  Inspections.  We  further  believe  that  the 
Bureau's  failure  to  comply  with  the  law  may 
make  the  United  States  liable  for  millions 
of  dollars  in  damages  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  What  is  Dr.  Lucas"  position  on 
the  mandatory  spot  Inspections?  Does  he 
intend  to  change  Bureau  policy  and  meet  the 
requirements  to  this  section  as  to  each  of 
these  mines?  Will  he  shock  the  Bureau  out 
of  Its  apathy  and  force  It  to  respond  to  the 
emergencies  created  by  the  new  Act? 

B.  Our  members  from  all  over  the  country 
advise  us  that  the  Bureau's  regular  Inspec- 
tions are  not  nearly  as  thorough  nor  as 
frequent  under  the  new  Act  as  they  were 
under  the  old  one.  Perhaps  this  is  because  of 
the  Bureau's  new  "partial  but  representa- 
tive" Inspection  system.  This  method  allows 
the  Bureau's  Inspectors  to  check  for  viola- 
tions In  portions  of  all  underground  mines 


without  taking  the  days  or  weeks  normally 
required  for  a  full  mine  Inspection.  While 
undoubtedly  these  once-overUghtly  inspec- 
tions help  to  hide  from  public  view  the  facts 
as  to  the  Bureau's  sorry  inspection  record, 
they  do  little  to  insure  that  miners  can  work 
in  safety.  Thus,  on  April  10  of  this  year  one 
miner  was  killer  and  three  injured  in  an  ex- 
plosion at  the  Helen  Mijlng  Co.  in  Homer 
City.  Pennsylvania.  Federal  Inspectors  had 
completed  a  three-day  "partial  but  represent- 
ative" inspection  there  only  two  days  ear- 
lier. 

Furthermore,  the  Bureau  has  apparently 
abandoned  its  practice  of  making  inspections 
of  mines  when  there  has  been  a  fatality, 
near-fatality  or  gas  Ignition.  In  the  past,  the 
Federal  and  state  Inspectors  usually  came  to 
the  mine  together  after  any  of  these  inci- 
dents, but  today,  only  the  state  inspectors 
view  such  mines.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
Bureau  has  turned  Its  back  on  us. 

What  is  Dr.  Lucas'  position  on  these  "par- 
tial but  representative"  insp)ections?  Does  he 
Intend  to  return  to  the  full-scale  inspections 
which  we  believe  are  necessary?  Has  he  any 
plans  for  Improving  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  Bureau's  inspectors? 

C.  The  Bureau,  in  a  series  of  incredible 
blunders,  has  faUed  to  meet  the  administra- 
tive reqtilrements  necessary  to  the  Act's  en- 
forcement. The  Act  established  a  number  of 
mandatory  safety  standards  for  underground 
mines  and  authorized  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  establish,  imder  very  specific  proce- 
dures, new  and  Improved  safety  standards. 
Congress  recognized  that  some  established 
standards  might  need  Implementation,  and, 
therefore,  provided  In  Section  101  (J)  that 
regulations  and  other  material  carried  over 
from  the  old  act  could,  upon  republication 
in  the  Federal  Register,  continue  to  exist  un- 
til superseded,  so  long  as  such  material  was 
consistent  with  the  new  law. 

Addressing  himself  to  this  question,  the 
House  manager  stated  (H.  Conf.  Rept.  91-761. 
p.  65)  that  the  republication  requirement  is 
a  "very  minimal  task  for  the  Department  to 
undertake  and  one  that  is  qtilte  important  to 
both  the  operators  and  the  miners,  as  they 
must  know  well  in  advance  of  the  operative 
date  of  Titles  n  and  m  what  Interpretations, 
regulations  and  instructions  will  continue  to 
apply"  and  therefore  the  carry-over  regula- 
tions "should  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  as  soon  as  possible  after  enactment.". 
Ignoring  this,  the  Department  did  not  pub- 
lish these  regulations  until  one  day  after  the 
effective  date  of  Title  ni  of  the  Act  which 
relates  to  safety. 

Implementing  safety  regulations  for  the 
new  law  were  subject  to  the  procedures  of 
the  Administrative  Procedtire  Act  in  order  to 
give  the  operators,  miners  and  the  public  a 
chance  to  conunent  on  them.  Despite  this 
specific  requirement  In  the  Act,  the  Depart- 
ment said  It  was  "impracticable"  to  have 
rulemaking  and  published  the  new  regula- 
tions on  March  28.  1970,  48  hours  before  the 
congressionally  estabUsbed  mandatory  safety 
standards  became  effective. 

D.  Finally,  there  is  the  Bureau's  debacle  in 
the  Virginia  Utlgation.  On  April  23rd.  United 
States  District  Judge  H.  E.  Wldener,  Jr.,  of 
the  Western  District  of  Virginia  entered  a 
temporary  restraining  order  against  the  Bu- 
reau enjoining  It  from  enforcing  regulations 
adopted  contrary  to  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  This  order  applied  only  to  the 
77  plaintiffs  who  brought  the  suit.  Though 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  require 
that  a  bearing  be  held  within  10  days  before 
such  injunctions  can  be  extended,  the  Bu- 
reau's lawyers  waived  a  hearing  and  willingly 
consented  to  a  five-month  continuation  of 
the  temporary  restraining  order.  (See.  Congr. 
Rec.  pages  13479  andl765e.) 

Willingly  consenting  to  a  seriotis  curtail- 
ment of  its  powers  was  bad  enough,  but  the 
Bureau  was  Just  beginning.  First.  It  ordered 
all  Inspections  to  stop,  but  the  next  day  it 
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ordered  Inspections  to  resume. 
renu  made  the  astounding  declslo|i 
sicier  the  Virginia  injunction 
nil  over  the  country  and  stopped 
the  questioned  regulations  everj'w 
w.is  absolutely  no  legal  authority  oi 
tlon  for  this  move.  Tet  the  Bureau 
in    a    negative,    defensive    approac  li 
■A  hole  matter.  It  could  have 
district  court  to  hold  a  hearing  wit 
l:»g  until  September,  but  more  si 
it  could  have  undertaken  a  proper 
tioii  of  new  regulations,  thereby 
issue  Isefore  the  Court.  It  has  don^ 

Administrative    indecislveness 
leve's  has  affected  the  men  who 
mine  inspections.  With  the  Inju 
running    against     the    Bureau's 
adopted  fine  schedule,  inspectors 
reluctant    to   cite   companies   for 
(the   fine    for   which   would    be 
after  a  hearing)     Instead,  federal 
specters  are  merely  issuing  ■•wiirnlilgs 
of  course.  Is  catastrophic:  operatotp 
Inting    the    law    willfully    since    t 
punishment   for   so  doing. 

Today.  I  was  advised  that  no 
begun  to  provide  sanitary  toilet 
the  men  working  underground.  I 
this  is  characteristic  of  this  industry 
is  bent  on  destroying  the  legislatioh 
not  defeat  in  Congress.  There 
concerted  efTort  on  the  pan  of  all 
tors  to  test  the  Bureau's  willingness 
force  the  Act  by  Jointly  refusing 
with  the  sanitary  facilities  provislAn 

In  light  of  all  this,  it  is  readily 
that  an  extraordinary  person  Is 
tlie  job  of  Director  of  the  Bureau 
The  new  Director  must  be  someom : 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  new 
cial  sensitivity  to  the  health  and 
of   America's  coal   miners,   a   man 
buck     the     extraordinary     pressui 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Departmei 
operators  who  do  not  wish   to  set  i 
enforced,  a  man  who  can  offer 
real  leadership  through  this  morals 
aicting  and  Inaccurate  adniiulst 
pretatlon  of  the  new  Act.  Our  llv 
on  there  being  appointed  such  a 
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II     DOCTOR    LUCAS    IS    NOT    QUALIFIED 
RECTOB  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MI 
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A    The  Bureau  has  an   annual 
almost   $125,000,000  and   an  em 
plement  of  nearly  5.000.  Even  unde  • 
circumstances,   the  Director   weu 
t>e  a  skilled  administrator,   able 
nale  the  different  functions  and  re: 
ties  of  the  Bureau.  Nothing  in 
background  even  remotely  suggest^ 
possesses    the    administrative    ca 
guide  and  lead  the  Bureau  even 
times.  But  these  are  not  normal 
largest  area  of  the  Bureau's 
oversight     of     coal     production 
dramatically  enlarged.  TTie  new  Act 
ated  turmoil  at  the  Bureau 
Bureau's    policy-makers    occupy 
porary   positions   and   none   of 
administrative  decisions  which  an 
to   full   enforcement   of    the   Act 
made    As   I    noted    above,    the 
adopted  no  emergency  plan   to 
train  urgently  needed  federal 
deed,   there   Is   not   a  single 
signed  to  this  project  on  a  full 
Tlie  situation  calls  for  a  skilled 
t-ir  of  proven  merit:   It  calls  for 
Immense  strength  and  determlnat 
the  Bureau  out  of  Its  Inertia:  It 
individual  of  compassion  and  grea: 
c'vnamlsm  who  can  bring  to  the 
•^ense  of  unyielding  dedication  to 
ty.  Doctor  Lucas  has  not  thus 
s. rated  any  of  these  essential 

B.  The  only   thing  cited  In  hU 
his  proponents  U  his  academic 
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But  a  close  Inspection  reveals  that  Doctor 
Lucas'  credentials  are  woefully  Inadequate. 
The  Miners  for  Democracy  staff  in  Washing- 
ton has  examined  nearly  all  of  Doctor  Lucas' 
writings:  the  foUowin?  is  a  summary  of  their 
analysis: 

"We  have  read  22  of  the  27  articles  and 
other  writings  listed  In  Doctor  Lucas'  biog- 
raphy (pp  16342-1634:}.  May  20.  19701 
Several  of  the  articles  are  duplicated:  TItc 
Competitive  Po-ition  of  Cnol  and  Fossil 
Hydrocarbon  and  M'Jic-al  Processing  are 
identical  works,  except  thar  they  have  differ- 
ent titles,  paragraph  he;»(Ui>ti>s.  and  three 
paragraph!!  are  rearranged 

"None  of  the  writings  suggest  academic 
excellence.  Those  articles  authored  By  Doctor 
Luca«  are  replete  with  sviperflclal  general- 
izations, more  characteristic  of  a  student, 
than  a  professor.  Hardly  a  prolific  author, 
considering  that  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  academic  world  for  almost  two  decades, 
the  articles  he  has  authored  are  unpcrFua- 
sive  proof  of  his  academic  ability." 

C  Severe  criticism  of  Doctor  Lucas  by 
former  students  and  colleagues  and  the  ab- 
ser.ce  of  enthusiasm  or  substantial  support 
from  the  academic  community  for  his  ap- 
polniment  underscore  our  observations  of 
his  academic  credentials  At  the  very  least. 
the  Committee  should  reopen  the  hearing  to 
provide  Doctor  Lucas'  critics  with  a  forum  to 
voice  their  concern  with  his  ability  to  handle 
this  most  difficult  position. 

D.  As  working  coal  miners  we  are  shocked 
at  the  possibility  of  a  nominee  with  a  sub- 
stantial portfolio  of  mineral  stocks  bcin; 
confirmed  to  run  the  government  agency 
which  has  regulatory  authority  over  the  min- 
ing and  mineral  Industry.  Too  many  lesser 
officials  In  the  Bureau  are  already  casually 
aligned  with  the  Industry.  To  permit  Doctor 
Lucas  to  become  Director  without  divest- 
ment of  his  mineral  holdings  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  putting  the  proverbial  fox  in  the 
chicken  house. 

E.  Doctor  Lucas'  ties  to  the  coal  Industry 
and  its  largest  operators  also  raise  grave 
questions  about  his  willingness  to  enforce 
health  and  safety  laws  that  these  men  op- 
pose. His  resume  states  that  he  has  been  a 
mining  consultant  and  engineer  from  1956  to 
the  present  and  that  he  has  "served  as  a 
consultant  to  mining  firms,  industrial  firms 
and  government  agencies."  T\vo  firms  he 
has  consulted  fer  are  named:  Bitvmilnous 
Coal  Research,  Inc..  an  affiliate  to  Tlie  Na- 
tional Coal  Association,  and  Union  Carbide, 
a  company  with  a  substantial  number  of 
coal  mines.  Other  firms  are  not  listed.  We 
urge  the  Committee  to  inquire  into  this  area 
more  thoroughly,  to  obtain  the  names  of 
these  firms,  the  natvire.  duration,  and  pur- 
pose of  the  consulting  work  performed,  and 
the  fees  paid. 

P.  Finally,  and  most  Importantly,  we  are 
dismayed  at  Doctor  Lucas'  lack  of  concern 
for  our  safety.  Nowhere,  during  the  course  of 
his  testimony  does  he  allude  to  the  crisis  in 
the  Bureau  and  in  the  coal  fields  wrought 
by  the  passage  of  the  1969  Act.  Nowhere,  does 
he  make  a  genuine  commitment  to  enforce 
the  Act.  Last  year.  Congress  said  our  health 
and  safety  was  the  Bureau's  first  priority, 
but  Doctor  Lucas  has  not  echoed  that  con- 
cern. Surely,  be  is  aware  of  the  pressures 
exerted  on  It  by  the  coal  Industry  to  nullify 
the  will  of  Congress.  But  he  makes  no  men- 
tion of  what  his  approach  will  be.  We  implore 
the  Committee  to  ascertain  bis  position  on 
these  critical  issues. 

We  worked  long  and  hard  for  the  passage 
of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  We 
feel  we  are  entitled  to  have  this  Act  enforced. 
Indeed,  our  very  lives  depend  on  Its  enforce- 
ment. We  will  not  sit  Idly  by  and  watch  the 
Bureau  Ignore  this  Act  and  revert  to  its  pro- 
duction-oriented  poUciea.    To   this  end   we 


urge  this  Committee  to  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  this  nomination.  As  we  have  stated, 
we  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Luca.s  Is  qualified  for 
the  Job.  and  we  think  further  hearings  bv 
this  Committee  are  desirable  to  determine 
exactly  what  course  the  nominee  intends  to 
follow  with  respect  to  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  Coal  is.  as  everyone  must  ad- 
mit, vitally  important  to  our  econamy.  But 
we  \sl'.l  not  continue  to  mine  it  at  sui'h  a 
huge  risks  to  our  lives  and  health. 
Vet;   'rtly  your.'*. 

Mike  Trbo\ich. 
National   Cliai:  mwt. 


\VE.ST     VIRGINIA— THE     CAMPAIGN 
TO  PROTECT  HER  BEAUTY 

■Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thij  point  in  the 
Record,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. ' 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  West  Virginians  are  proud  of 
tlie  unspoiled  beauty  of  the  Mountain 
State,  and  our  conservationists  are  in 
the  forefront  of  the  campaign  to  preserve 
that  beauty  in  our  forests,  streams, 
mountains,  and  back  coimtry.  There  are 
always  commercial  exploiters  eager  to 
destroy  nature  for  their  profit. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  17774  which 
will  preserve  and  protect  as  wilderness 
three  areas  of  the  Monongaiiela  National 
Forest  Among  the  leading  proponents 
of  the  wilderness  protection  campaign  is 
West  Virginia's  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  John  D..  "Jay."  Rockefeller 
IV.  "Eloquent  support  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  West  Virginia's 
scenic  beauty  is  voiced  in  the  followin'; 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washinst'-ii 
Post,  piintcd  this  morning.  June  22; 
Bad  News  on  Otter  Creek 

L.ist  fall  my  wife.  Sharon,  and  I  hiltcJ 
along  Otter  Creek  in  Randolph  and  Tucker 
counties.  ■"/.  \'a.  We  agreed  that  it  was  one 
ot  the  most  beautiful  areas  in  the  eastern 
United  States — with  Its  large,  majestic  trees: 
Its  lush  undergrowth,  and  the  crystal  clear 
mountain  stream  rushing  through  sandstone 
boulders  and  over  a  series  of  waterfalls 
along  the  trail. 

..e  recommend  this  hike  to  anyone  who 
loves  the  mountains — and  now  with  the  rho- 
do  'pndron  about  to  bloom  is  an  Ideal  time. 
And  we  were  proud  that  all  of  this  was  In 
West  Virginia.  We  made  a  commitment  then 
to  work  to  preserve  the  Otter  Creek  we  saw — 
largely  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man  for 
nearly  a  century. 

But  there  Is  already  bad  news.  First,  there 
was  the  talk  of  logging  with  the  threat  of 
clear-cutting.  And  now  prospecting  for  coal — 
and  the  promise  of  ruin  to  the  landscape  that 
will  mean. 

The  Forest  Service  has  decided  to  permit 
logging  in  well  over  half  of  the  Otter  Creek 
area,  over  10.000  acres  in  that  part  of  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest.  I  think  this 
was  wrong.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  We.st 
Virginia  Highlands  Conservancy  to  spare 
from  legging  the  entire  18.000  acres  of  the 
Otter  Creek  bsisln. 

The  federal  government  owns  808.000  acres 
of  land  in  the  Monongahela  National  Forest 
In  eastern  West  Virginia.  I  l)elleve  that  within 
this  vast  area  we  can  afford  to  zone  against 
logging  and  road  building  not  only  the  18.000 
acres  of  the  Otter  Creek  basin  but  also  other 
areas  such  as  Dolly  Sods  and  the  Cranberry 
back  country.  This  can  be  done  two  ways. 
Confess  can  act,  declaring  national  forests 
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as  wilderness  areas,  or  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
can  protect  them  by  administrative  decision. 

In  all  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  Congress  has  declared  only 
three  wilderness  areas.  They  are  In  North 
CaroUna,  New  Jersey  and  New  Hampshire. 
Surely  Congress  should  protect  some  wilder- 
ness areas  in  the  mid-Atlantic  region,  and 
the  Otter  Creek  basin  In  West  Virginia  is  a 
most  accessible  and  suitable  candidate.  At 
the  very  least  the  Forset  Service  should  pro- 
tect the  area  by  administrative  decision. 

The  other  current  threat  to  Otter  Creek  Is 
the  mining  of  coal.  This  requires  different 
action.  The  underlying  minerals  are  privately 
owned.  These  should  be  acquired  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  as  soon  as  possible.  1  would 
urge  that  congressional  appropriation  or 
other  funds  be  made  available. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  IV. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  CONSERVATION- 
IST OPPOSITION  TO  DICKEY- 
UNCOLN 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cer- 
tainly gratifying  to  note  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  report  on  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year    1971.   H.R.    18127,    clearly   states: 

The  water  resources  programs  administered 
by  the  agencies  funded  in  this  year's  appro- 
priation bill  reflect  a  new  and  added  em- 
phasis to  be  more  responsive  to  the  objectives 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969. 

It  also  states  that  "the  committee  has 
disallowed"  all  funds  requested  to  resume 
planning  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  hydro- 
electric project  on  the  upper  St.  John 
River  in  northern  Maine,  House  Report 
1219,  pages  3,  58. 

Notwithstanding,  a  statement  now  is 
being  circulated  by  one  of  the  members 
urging  the  House  to  reject  the  commit- 
tee's position  on  Dickey-Lincoln  when 
H.R.  18127  comes  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  It  states: 

Conservationists  have  voiced  objection  to 
the  project,  but  their  objections  are  with- 
out foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  who  is 
making  that  statement  must  not  have 
heard  my  remarks  on  this  floor  on  Thurs- 
day, June  11.  I  pointed  out  at  that  time 
Dickey-Lincoln  is  opposed  by  nu- 
merous national  and  regional  conserva- 
tion organizations,  including  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club,  Maine  Audubon 
Society,  Maine  Pish  and  Game  Clubs, 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society,  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation.  Natural 
Resources  Council  of  Maine,  New  Eng- 
land Advisory  Board  on  Pish  and  Game 
Problems,  Sierra  Club,  State  Biologists 
Associations  of  Maine,  and  Wilderness 
Society. 

The  objections  of  these  serious  conser- 
vation groups  are  not  without  founda- 
tion, however.  The  foundation  of  their 
opposition  is  the  Federal-State  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  report  on  New  Eng- 
land water  resources.  Senate  Document 
14,  85th  Congress.  It  establishes  that 
Dickey-Iincoln  would: 


Destroy  what  that  committee  reported 
is  the  only  remaining  unspoiled  wilder- 
ness area  in  northeastern  United  States; 

Flood  out  the  most  vibrsmt  two-thirds, 
or  70  miles,  of  the  upper  St.  John  River 
which  has  provided  generations  with  a 
caliber  of  outdoor  adventure  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Eastern  United  States; 

Inflict  severe,  large,  and  permanent 
damage  to  fish  and  wildlife;  and 

Excavate  one  of  the  area's  most  out- 
standing scenic  and  recreation  attrac- 
tions, the  Deboulie  Mountain  region — for 
its  granitic  rock,  concrete  aggregate,  and 
select  armor  stone  needed  for  Dickey 
Dam,  according  to  the  Army  Engineers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  interagency  report,  I  also 
discussed  on  the  floor  on  Tuesday,  June 
16,  a  recent  book  by  naturalist  George 
Laycock  entitled  "The  Diligent  Destroy- 
ers." That  book  also  highlighted  the  ir- 
reparable damage  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  would  cause  to  the  Maine  land- 
scape and  the  ecology  of  the  upper  St. 
John  region.  I  sincerely  urge  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  whether  you  will  give  more  cre- 
dence to  the  position  taken  by  profes- 
sional conservationists  as  to  the  impact 
of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  or  whether 
you  will  give  more  credence  to  one  of  our 
own  members  who  has  a  personal  ax  to 
grind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  other  conservation- 
ists commend  the  committee  for  again 
rejecting  all  funds  for  Dickey-Lincoln. 
There  are  far  less  destructive  ways  of 
producing  power.  I  earnestly  urge  the 
House  to  support  the  committee  p>osition 
opposing  any  appropriation  for  Dickey- 
Lincoln  when  H.R.  18127  comes  before 
the  House  Wednesday  afternoon.  June 
24. 

THREE  DIED  IN  MISSISSIPPI:  CHA- 
NEY,  GOODMAN.  AND  SCHWERNER 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  par- 
ticularly poignant  anniversary  which  was 
marked  yesterday,  and  which  I  rise  to- 
day to  commemorate.  Six  years  ago,  on 
Jime  21,  1964,  I  rose  in  the  well  of  the 
House  to  inform  the  Members  that  three 
young  men  were  missing  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia, Neshoba  County. 

The  news  of  the  days  following  Jime 
21,  revealed  the  atrocity  which  had  taken 
place.  James  Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman, 
and  Michael  Schwerner  had  been  mur- 
dered— on  American  soil,  by  fellow 
Americans,  in  a  struggle  to  secure  basic 
rights  for  all  American  citizens. 

In  some  ways,  June  21,  1964  seems  eons 
past.  The  convulsions  of  events  have  hur- 
ried us  on  to  new  crises.  But,  in  the  most 
tragic  likenesses,  June  21,  1964,  is  being 
replicated  still.  The  deaths  at  Jackson 
State,  the  deaths  in  Augusta,  the  deaths 
at  Kent  State,  all  attest  to  the  violence 
which  is  such  ready  response  to  in- 
dividuals who  espouse  change,  no  mat- 
ter how  constructive  that  change  may 
be. 


Let  me  briefly  recall  1964,  and  the 
three  young  men  who  lost  their  lives  that 
year.  Andrew  Goodman  and  Michael 
Schwerner  had  gone  to  Mississippi  to 
conduct  voter  registration  drives  and  to 
open  freedom  schools  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Council  of  Federal  Organizations, 
an  alliance  of  several  civil  rights 
groups — the  Congress  of  Racial  EquaUty, 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference; the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

Andrew  Goodman  and  Michael 
Schwerner  went  to  Mississippi  with  no 
naive  idealism  that  wishing  would  make 
things  so.  They  went  there  ready  and 
prepared  to  do  the  hard  and  grinding 
work  of  helping  their  black  brothers  and 
sisters  to  gain  the  rights  supposedly 
guaranteed  them  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  100  years 
earher.  They  were  ready  and  prepared  to 
help  the  blacks  of  Mississippi  win  the 
reality  behind  those  very  simple,  but 
very  profound  words  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence — "all  men  are  created 
equal." 

In  Mississippi,  they,  together  with 
James  Chaney.  a  yoiuig  black  man,  were 
murdered.  In  the  most  perverse  of 
ironies,  these  three — two  whites  and  one 
black — proved  by  their  deaths  the  very 
truth  their  murders  sought  to  deny: 
they  may  not  have  lived  the  same — and 
that  is  America's  shame  and  her  guilt — 
but  they  did  die  the  same. 

We  are  one. 

Six  years  later,  the  same  truth  sur- 
vives. The  four  dead  at  Kent  State  and 
the  two  dead  at  Jackson  State  show  that 
we  are  one.  no  matter  how  much  some 
Americans  resist  and  dispute  that  one- 
ness. This  is  no  solace  to  those  who 
mourn.  Nor  is  it  any  satisfaction  to  those 
who  note  the  irony.  But  at  least  it  should 
be  a  lesson  to  those  who  deny  the  truth. 

Six  years  later,  also,  we  can  look  back 
upon  some  of  the  most  significant  legis- 
lation ever  to  be  enacted  into  Federal 
law:  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968;  even  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  for  that  had  not  yet 
been  passed  by  Congress  when  Chaney, 
Goodman,  and  Schwerner  were  mur- 
dered. 

This  sixth  anniversary  of  their  deaths 
falls  at  a  particularly  significant  time, 
for  last  week  the  House  voted  to  accept 
the  Senate  version  of  the  extension  of 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  was  this 
act  which  the  three  murders  helped  to 
spur  into  creation.  It  was  the  three  young 
men's  mission  of  voter  registration  which 
this  act  helped  in  truly  amazing  degree 
to  meet.  Where  Chaney,  Goodman,  and 
Schwerner  led  the  way  into  a  hostile  po- 
litical environment.  Federal  registrars 
and  election  observers  have  followed,  be- 
cause of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  results  of  this  legislation  have 
been  remarkable.  In  the  seven  Southern 
States  which  fell  under  the  operative 
mechanism  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act's 
language,  1,122,000  blacks  were  on  the 
voting  rolls  in  1965.  By  the  fall  of  1969, 
the  total  of  registered  black  voters  in 
those  States  was  2,019,000 — an  increase 
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of  897.000  in  4  years.  In  Mississippi 
State  in  which  Chaney.  Goodman 
Schwemer  were  murdered,  only 
cent  of  the  eligible  black  voters 
istered  to  vote  in  1965.  By  t^e 
1969,  the  figure  had  risen  to  66. 

Of  course,  there  is  much  tha^ 
to  be  done.  Hundreds  of 
blacks  still  are  not  registered 
officials  have  been  elected.  Eflf^c 
litical  organization  is  still 
think  no  one  can  deny  the  vakt 
lance  of  the  Voting  Rights  Ac ; 
And  the  tragic  deaths  of  Jame  ; 
Andrew  Goodman,  and  Michae 
ner  at  least  served  to  spur  the  Congress 
to  action  to  pass  this  legislat 

Today.  6  years  after  their 
extension    of    the    Voting 
awaits    Presidential    signature 
the  efforts  of  the  administratipn 
this  law.  and  to  strip  it  of  its 
ness.  we  have  been  successful 
ing  its  strength  so  that  the 
of  blacks  may  continue,  and  so 
istered    blacks    will    not    be 
chised  by  new  and  invidious 
requirements. 

And.  to  that  bold  civil  rights 
we  have  added  a  provision  ex 
vote   to  our  disenfranchised 
and  older.  They  have  fought 
they  have  paid  their  taxes; 
abided  by  the  laws  of  the 
deem  them  adults.  Finally, 
be  accorded  the  right — a  right 
overdue — to  have  a  voice  in 
process,  so  that  they  may 
what  wars,  if  any,  shall  be  fou|ht 
taxes  shall  be  levied:  and  what 
rule  this  land. 

In    a    sense,    the    actions 
Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman 
Schwemer  had  a  part  in  this 
historic  legislation,  as  well  as  i 
rights  legislation  which  folloi- 
deaths.   FVir   they   demonstrated 
thousands  of  their  coworkers 
mitment  and  dedication  to 
freedom  which  are  perhaps  the 
tributes    of    our    youth.    The3 
strated  what  so  many  young 
day  are  showing — that  injusti<}e 
equality  and  bigotry  need 
erated.  That  they  are  not  jus ; 
things    are.    That    change    is 
prerogative  and  her  glory. 

So,  this  year,  6  years  after 
1964.  the  anniversary  of  those 
Mississippi  is  especially  meam:igftil 
are  fulfilling  the  duty  three  yjung 
left  us.  Some  oppose  us.  Son  e 
us.  We  do  not  do  enough,  nor 
many   things   well   enough.   But 
Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman,  anp 
Schwemer    goaded    the    slow 
more  quickly,  and  movement 
gun,  seldom  stops.  Let  us  pre^ 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  the 
which  the  three  courageous 
workers  gave  their  lives. 
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LEAVE    OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  lea|ve  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  MoifTGOMERY  (at  the  inquest  of 
Mr.  BoGcs),  for  today  througi  July  14. 
on  account  of  ofBclal  business  ( Southeast 
Asia  Investigating  Committee' 
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Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Boccs),  for  today  through  July  14, 
on  accoimt  of  official  business  (Southeast 
Asia  Investigating  Committee). 

Mr.  Hawkins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boccs  • ,  for  today  through  July  14,  on 
account  of  official  business  <  Southeast 
Asia  Investigating  Committee'. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boccs  >,  for  today  through 
July  14,  on  account  of  o£Bcial  business 
(Southeast  Asia  Investigating  Commit- 
tee >. 

Mr.  H.\MiLTON  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boccs  I,  for  today  throutih  July  14.  on 
account  of  official  business  i Southeast 
Asia  Investigating  Committee'. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boccs ',  for  today  through  July  14,  on 
account  of  official  business  *  Southeast 
Asia  Investigating  Committee  • . 

Mr.  Gaydos  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MooRHEAD',  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  McKneally  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford',  for  June  22  and  June 
23.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  ' .  through  July  14,  on 
account  of  official  business  <  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Southeast  Asia ' . 

Mr.  Clancy  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  ' ,  through  July  14,  on 
account  of  official  business  'Select  Com- 
mittee on  Southeast  Asia  ' . 

Mr.  Adair  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>  ,  through  July  14,  on  ac- 
coimt of  official  business  (Select  Com- 
mittee on  Southeast  Asia  > . 

Mr.  Watson  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford'  ,  through  July  14,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  <  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Southeast  Asia ' . 

Mr.  Keith  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>  ,  through  July  14.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  'Select  Com- 
mittee on  Southeast  Asia ' . 

Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho  '  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford>,  through  July  14, 
on  account  of  official  business  (Select 
Committee  on  Southeast  Asia>. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

( The  following  Members  i  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan'  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

1  The  following  Members  i  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Flowers  >  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Harrincton,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  23. 

Mr.  TuNNEY,  for  15  minutes,  on  June 
24.  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  on  the  bills  called 


up  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
today. 

Mr.  Mills,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks with  respect  to  the  bills  passed 
today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

"Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan', 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter: » 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Ml.  HocAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Bosh. 

Mr.  Collins  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FLOWERS',  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  LoNc  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Culver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Garmatz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Gunco  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Harrincton. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  five  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  3691.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  lower  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  for  Foreign  Ser- 
vice officers  who  are  career  ministers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  3978,  An  act  to  ezt«nd  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1, 
1971,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that* 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  16298.  An  act  to  amend  section  703(b) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  authority  to  grant  a  special  30-day  leave 
for  members  of  the  xmlformed  services  who 
voluntarily  extend  their  tours  of  duty  in 
hostile  fire  areas;  and 

H.R.  17241.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1972,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  3  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. June  23, 1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2139.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  his  disposition  of  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Conunlssion  on  its  investigation  No.  TEA- 
1-16  under  section  301ib)(l)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  351(a)(2)(A)  of  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

2140.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  39  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  to  provide  for  the  pay, 
allowances,  and  benefits  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  National  Guard  performing  militia 
duty  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2141.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  showing  In  the 
UtUted  States  of  documentary  films  depicting 
the  careers  of  General  of  the  Armies  John 
J.  Pershing,  General  of  the  Army  N.  H.  Ar- 
nold, General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley. 
General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower, 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur, 
General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall, 
Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer,  Gen.  George  S. 
Patton,  Jr.,  and  Gen.  Joseph  Stlllwell;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  9311.  A  bill  to  declare 
that  certain  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Makah  In- 
dian Tribe,  Washington  (Rept.  No.  91-1222). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moorhead)  : 

H  R.  18150.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  oversee  and  Improve  the  capa- 
bility of  the  National  Guard  to  control 
civil  disturbances,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 

H.R.  18151.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  passenger  vessels 
operating  solely  on  the  inland  rivers  and 
waterways;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  18152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend  protection 
against  fraudulent  or  deceptive  practices, 
condemned  by  that  act,  to  consumers 
through  civil  actions,  and  to  provide  for 
class  actions  for  acts  in  defraud  of  con- 
sumers; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Biaggi)  : 

H.R.  18153.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital of  1,400  beds  In  the  county  of  the 
Bronx,  New  York  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  18154.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Office  Building  at  26  Federal  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  shall  be  named  the  "Robert 
Francis  Kennedy  Federal  Office  Building"  In 
memory  of  the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  At- 
torney General  from  1961  to  1964  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate  from  the  State  of  New 
York  from  1965  to  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H  R.  18155.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7275  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added 
by  the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of 
1970)  to  require  that  airline  tickets,  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  persons  by 
air  which  is  subject  to  Federal  tax,  show  the 
amount  of  such  tax  separately  from  the  cost 
of  the  transportation  Involved;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

H.R.  18156.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
persons  who  Interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
Judicial  proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  18157.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  passenger  vessels 
operating  solely  on  the  IrUand  rivers  and 
waterways;  to  the- Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

H  R.  18158.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  officers  in 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  ComnUttee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Saylor.  and  Mr.  Teague  of  CaU- 
f omla ) : 

H.R.  18159.  A  bill  to  terminate  and  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take  action  with 
respect  to  certain  leases  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  In  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel,  offshore  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BtTRTON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  CoNYEKS,  Mr.  Powell,  and  Mr. 
Scheueb)  : 

H  R.  18160.  A  bill  to  promote  tlie  resolution 
of  a  labor  conflict  by  regulating  the  distribu- 
tiou  in  interstate  commerce  of  table  grapes 
harvested  and  cultivated  by  nonunion  work- 
ers: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania : 

H  R.  18161.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  Home  National  Historic  Site  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvama,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 

H.R.  18162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  programs  of 
assistance  to  the  States  and  localities  for 
comprehensive  health  planning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  18163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  in  order  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  of  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities,  to  improve  research  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  18164.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
and  Improve  the  existing  program  relating  to 
education,  research,  training,  and  demon- 
strations in  the  fields  of  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, stroke,  and  other  major  diseases  and 
conditions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H  R.  18165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
progranis  of  assistance  for  training  In  the 
allied  health  professions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  18166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation F-acllitles  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  to 
assist  the  States  In  developing  a  plan  for  the 
provision  of  comprehensive  services  to  per- 
sons affected  by  mental  retardation  and  other 
developmental  disabilities  orlglnaUng  In 
childhood,  to  assist  the  States  In  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  In  accordance  with 
such  plan,  to  assist  In  the  construction  of 
facilities  to  provide  the  services  needed  to 
carry  out  such  plan,  and  for  other  pvu-poses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  18167.  A  bill  to  amend  section  117  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  up  to  $300  per 
month  of  scholarships  and  fellowship  grants 
for  which  the  performance  of  services  is  re- 
quired; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.J.  Res.  1268.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  second 
week  of  May  of  each  year  as  "National  Foot 
Health  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER : 

H.J.  Res.  1269.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  664.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  acting  through  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
take  such  steps  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  place 
the  question  of  human  rights  violations  In 
the  Soviet-occupied  Ukraine  on  the  agenda 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  665.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  acting  through  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  place 
the  question  of  human  rights  violations  in 
the  Soviet-occupied  Ukraine  on  the  agenda 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflalrs, 
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By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.  R«s.  1103.  Resolution 
Rules   of   the   House   of 
create  a  standing  committee  to  be 
the  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  t( 
mlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN; 
H.  Res.  1104.  Resolution  urging 
of  Russian  personnel  from  the 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.  Res.  1105.  Resolution 
100th   anniversary   of   the   practli^ 
Masonry  by  the  city  of  Florala 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon 
H.  Res.  1106.  Resolution    creatln  ; 
committee  to  conduct  an  inves 
study  of  the  care  of  the  aged  In 
States  and  the  effects  of  Federal 
programs  on  the  availability  and 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HANNA 
H.  Res.   1107.  Resolution  exten 
est  sympathy   to  the  President 
of  Peru  in  this  dark  hour  of  thel  ■ 
and  distress,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By     Mr.     OLSEN      (for 
AOAMB,    Mr.    Daoda&io. 
Mr.   Rztrss,   Mr.  Lukkns, 
Mr.  Bbown  of  California. 
XLL,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Udaix, 
BAtxz.    Mr.    WiLUAJC    D. 
Moss,  Mr.  HALPEmN,  Mr. 
EowAKOs  of  California,  Mr 
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RpDiNO,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr. 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Reverend  James  E. 
tional  chaplain.  Disabled 
erans,  Columbia,  S.C,  offered 
ing  prayer: 


and  was 
[^resident 


Amei  lean 
tlie 


th; 


O  God,  before  whose  face 
find  birth,  we  gather  in  this 
temple  of  freedom  to 
touch  of  Thy  eternal  presence. 

We  speak  of  infinite  time 
we  weigh  the  sun  and  saddle 
show  us   the  way   through 
chords  of  the  better  angels  of 
how  to  drink  deep  from  the 
for  therein  is  our  salvation 

Be  this  day  with  those  who 
the  goblet  of  peace  to  lift  to 
lips  of  a  crying  humanity, 
holy  spirit  distill  into  the  cup 
that  shall  overflow  into  the 
the  heart. 

We  pray  Tliee  for  our  belov 
our  President,  and  our 
with  them  the  sparkling  wa 
good,  the  true,  and  the  beau 
may  their  devotional  love  to 
a  reflection  of  the  soul  of  our 

We  pray  through  Him 
manded,  "If  any  man  thirst  let 
imto  me  and  drink."  For  He 
and  presides  in  it,  Jesus  Christ 
Amen. 


el 
leade  rs. 
t(rs 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  the  leadin 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedinis 
day,  Jime  19,  1970.  be  dispensqd 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
I)ore.  Without  objection,  it  is 
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Reto  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mn.LER  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Rttppe.  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr,  Schettex.  and   Mr. 

ROTBAL)  : 

H.  Res.  1108.  Resolution  to  declare  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  administration  of  In- 
dian Affairs;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    OLSEN     (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Hatha- 
way) : 
H.    Res.    1109.   Resolution   to   declare   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  administration  of  In- 
dian  affairs;    to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


N  P 


By 
HJl.  1817 
N.  Vltullo; 
arv. 


June  22,  1970 


HALPERN: 
.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruben 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

409.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative 
postage  stamp  in  honor  of  Jedediab  Smith, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS,  ETC, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  18168.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Leonora 
Bascoa  BasconclUo  and  her  children,  Abe- 
lardo  BasconclUo,  Jr.,  and  Maria  Lourdes 
Basconcillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18169.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Glullano 
Trettel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HR.   18170.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lewis 
Vandiver;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

614.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Chobyo 
Vara,  Chief  Executive,  Government  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands.  Naha,  Okinawa,  relative  to 
the  removal  of  poison  gas  weapons  from 
Okinawa:  to  the  Committe  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

515.  Also,  petition  of  the  Association  of 
Chairmen  of  City,  Town,  and  Village  Assem- 
blies in  Okinawa,  Naba,  Okinawa,  relative  to 
the  removal  of  poison  gas  weapons  from 
Okinawa;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\'- 
Ices. 

516.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  York. 
Pa.,  relative  to  stopping  funds  for  the  war  In 
Indochina;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  limit  statements 
to  3  minutes  in  relation  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


space; 

its  heat, 

mystic 

nature, 

living  water. 


the 
o  ir 


;  earch  for 

parched 

Thibugh  Thy 

a  wisdom 

cisterns  of 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VHI,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


country. 
Share 
of  the 
iful.  And 
ever  be 


Tl:ee 
c<  untry. 
t  lat 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  San- 
ate  completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


com- 
him  come 
ascribes  it 
our  Lord. 


Presi(Jent,  I  ask 

of 

of  Fri- 

■ith. 

tem- 

^  ordered. 


COM\UTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  tlie  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cr.\nston).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  10:09  ajn.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  10:17  a.m.. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Piesiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  Cranston)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  cidl  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


pro 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  any  morning  business? 


BRUTALITY  BY  NATIONAL 
GUARD  AT  KENT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  a 
terrible  and  absolutely  uimecessary  and 
uncalled-for   tragedy   occurred   on   the 
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campus  of  Kent  State  University  located 
at  the  edge  of  the  city  of  Kent  in 
northern  Ohio  a  few  minutes  after  the 
noon  hour  on  a  beautiful  sunshiny  day. 
May  4,  1970,  when  Ohio  National 
Guardsmen  shot  and  killed  four  students, 
two  girls  and  two  boys,  and  woimded  10 
others,  one  of  whom  is  paralyzed  from 
the  waist  down  and  at  least  five  of  whom 
are  still  hospitalized  due  to  the  serious 
wounds  they  received.  I  have  spoken  out 
in  the  past  and  today  I  am  again  advert- 
ing to  this  uncalled-for  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  since  that  sad  day  I 
have  made  a  thorough  investigation  and 
in  doing  so  took  the  statements  of  a 
large  number  of  eye  witnesses.  Some  of 
these  statements  were  obtained  at  Kent 
State  University  by  staff  assistants. 
They  were  out  there  immediately  follow- 
ing the  killing  and  wounding  of  these 
students  and  they  remained  on  the  cam- 
pus talking  with  students  until  the  time 
came  that  the  president  closed  the  uni- 
versity and  ordered  all  students  to  va- 
cate the  dormitories. 

A  large  number  of  these  statements 
were  obtained  by  me  personally  from 
Kent  State  students  at  my  residence  and 
at  my  Senate  office.  Other  statements 
also  came  to  me  from  students  in  re- 
sponse to  letters  from  me  requesting  the 
facts. 

Among  the  statements  of  witnesses  a 
statement  made  by  Joseph  B.  Cullum 
which  was  received  by  me  only  last  Sat- 
urday sets  forth  in  simple  direct  lan- 
guage his  experiences  and  what  he  wit- 
nessed on  May  3  and  4.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  this  young 
man  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Canton.  Ohio. 

June  16.  1970. 
Ron.  Stephen  M.  Yohnc, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Young:  I  apologize  for  not 
responding  to  your  Initial  letter.  I  was  very 
busy  attempting  to  complete  the  academic 
quarter  at  K.S.U.  I,  of  course  did  not  con- 
sider this  to  be  of  primary  Importance,  but 
I  had  already  made  a  statement  to  the  F.B.I, 
and  I  assumed  that  if  necessary  you  would 
have  access  to  this.  I  may  have  been  wrong. 
A  combination  of  this  doubt  and  your  second 
letter  prompted  me  to  attempt  to  recon- 
struct some  of  my  experiences  on  May  3  and 
4  for  your  purposes. 

I  shall  begin  with  some  of  the  events  of 
Sunday  evening.  May  3.  I  believe  that  an 
understanding  of  these  events  will  help 
clarify  some  things  that  took  place  on  the 
following  day,  Monday. 

Around  dusk  on  May  3  I  left  my  apartment 
off  campus  after  a  phone  call  from  one  of 
my  roommates.  He  said  that  there  was  a 
gathering  on  the  Commons.  I  arrived  at  the 
Commons  at  about  8  o'clock  to  see  only  a  few 
onlookers  present.  In  a  few  minutes  a  crowd 
of  students  arrived  on  the  Commons.  After 
asking  a  few  questions  I  learned  that  these 
students  intended  to  purposely  break  the 
curfew  In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  cur- 
few was  an  unnecessary  infringement  on  the 
students'  rights.  It  was  the  Intention  of 
these  students  to  march  off  campus  and 
peacefully  march  downtown  with  the  express 
purpose  of  not  causing  a  disruption,  but 
demonstrating  that  the  curfew  was  unnec- 
essary. The  students,  myself  Included  began 
to  leave  the  Commons  and  march  down  Main 


St.  toward  the  business  district.  The  students 
were  midway  between  Lincoln  and  Willow 
Sts.  on  Main  St.  when  a  line  of  local  police- 
men began  coming  toward  us.  We  turned  and 
walked  back  to  the  campus  area  and  sat 
down  on  Main  St.  Just  west  of  the  intersec- 
tion of  Main  and  Lincoln. 

A  seemingly  spontaneously  formed  group 
of  students  attempted  to  talk  to  the  police- 
man in  charge.  It  was  announced  that  if  the 
students  would  move  off  the  street  and  onto 
University  property  the  mayor  of  Kent  and 
President  White  would  come  and  meet  with 
the  students  to  discuss  the  curfew  and  some 
of  the  more  primary  problems  on  campus, 
including  the  status  of  R.O.T.C,  the  Liquid 
Crystals  Institute,  and  the  demands  of  the 
Black  United  Students.  Being  naive  In  this 
game  most  of  the  students  moved  onto  the 
campus  proper  to  wait  for  the  city  and  Uni- 
versity officials  to  apt>ear.  When  after  about 
thirty  minutes  the  officials  didn't  appear  the 
students  became  skeptical.  Some  tear  gas  was 
shot  Into  a  crowd  of  students  about  100  yards 
west  of  the  intersection.  Some  of  those  gassed 
came  down  to  where  the  police  and  national 
guard  were  standing  and  expressed  doubt 
that  we  could  bargain  in  good  faith  only  100 
yards  from  where  our  colleagues  were  gassed. 

At  this  time  it  appeared  to  me  that  con- 
trol of  the  situation  was  passed  from  the 
local  police  to  the  National  Guard.  A  Na- 
tional Guard  officer  announced  that  we  had 
five  minutes  to  disperse.  Within  30  seconds 
a  line  of  National  Guardsmen  with  billy 
clubs  advanced  into  the  ranks  of  students, 
most  of  whom  were  already  dispersing.  I  was 
walking  quickly  away  from  the  area  when  a 
National  Guardsman  actually  ran  after  me 
to  get  Into  striking  range  and  hit  me  in  the 
back  with  a  club. 

I  relate  this  Incident  on  Sunday  night  in 
order  to  demonstrate  two  points.  The  first 
being  that  the  peaceful  attempts  of  con- 
cerned students  to  achieve  a  dialog  was  fla- 
grantly Ignored  and  secondly  that  the  mood 
of  the  Guardsmen  was  not  that  of  a  seasoned 
veteran  of  civil  disorder.  It  was  certainly 
not  one  conducive  to  effective  crowd  control. 

I  win  now  attempt  to  relate  to  you  my 
experiences  concerning  the  death  of  my  col- 
leagues on  May  4. 

I  attended  a  class  in  Bowman  Hall  from 
11:00  to  11:50  on  Monday.  After  that  class 
I  went  to  the  Commons  to  see  what  would 
happen  at  the  noon  rally  If  there  was  one. 
With  approximately  300  other  students  I 
stood  by  the  victory  bell  as  It  was  being  rung. 
A  student  who  I  did  recognize  as  being  on 
campus  in  the  past,  but  whose  name  I  don't 
know,  stood  on  top  of  the  wall  and  an- 
nounced that  what  he  Intended  to  do  was 
try  to  determine  If  the  students  present 
wanted  to  follow  the  students  at  Princeton 
and  participate  in  a  national  student  strike 
against  the  Cambodian  Invasion  and  the  war 
policy  In  Indochina  in  general.  Before  he 
could  call  for  a  vote  a  military  vehicle  with . 
what  appeared  to  be  military  and  local  offi- 
cials Inside,  drove  close  to  the  students  and 
told  them  to  disperse.  This  act  was  greeted 
with  booe.  catcalls,  and  a  few  rocks,  one  of 
which  bounced  and  hit  the  Jeep. 

The  Jeep  returned  to  the  area  of  the 
R.O.T.C.  building  and  a  number  of  National 
Guardsmen  advanced,  shooting  tear  gas  can- 
isters as  they  came.  Some  students  threw  the 
tear  gas  back  at  the  Guardsmen  and  some 
threw  rocks. 

I  ran  up  the  hill  to  Taylor  Hall  and  then 
Into  Prentice  Hall  to  attempt  to  wash  the 
gas  out  of  my  eyes.  After  I  left  Prentice  Hall 
I  saw  that  the  Guardsmen  were  pursuing  the 
students  into  a  fenced  off  area,  which  was 
the  practice  football  field.  I  tried  to  get  the 
students  to  move  north  as  the  gas  was  mov- 
ing In  the  direction  they  were  running,  which 
was  west  and  they  would  be  trapped  against 
the  fence.  The  students  did  move  north  and 
when  the  Guardsmen  were  In  the  football 
field  it  appeared  that  they  ran  out  of  tear 


gas    canisters   as  they   stepped   firing   them 
at  us. 

Some  students  threw  stones  at  this  time. 
I  myself,  out  of  frustration  made  a  ludicrous 
attempt  with  two  stones  from  about  75 
yards,  hitting  only  the  ground.  I  saw  no  glass 
or  railroad  spikes  as  has  been  alleged  in  some 
sources. 

The  Guardsmen  began  to  walk  back  toward 
Taylor  Hall.  Many  studenu  followed  them 
chanting  and  occasionally  throwing  stones. 
At  the  time  the  Guardsmen  reached  the 
crest  of  the  hill  they  suddenly  turned  and 
began  to  fire.  At  first  I  thought  that  they 
must  have  been  shooting  blanks  because  I 
was  very  close  (approximately  40  yards)  and 
I  wasn't  hit  while  it  seemed  that  the  Guards- 
men were  directing  the  fire  right  in  the  di- 
rection of  where  I  was  standing.  I  stood  for 
the  first  five  seconds  of  the  firing  and  then 
impulsively  dove  to  the  ground.  I  was  still 
sure  that  they  were  shooting  blanks.  How- 
ever when  I  stood  up  I  saw,  at  a  distance  of 
about  20  yards,  a  boy  who  I  later  learned  was 
John  Cleary,  lying  beside  the  sculpture.  I 
ran  to  him  and  pulled  up  his  shirt.  He  had  a 
bullet  wound  in  his  chest  and  was  badly 
bleeding.  I  applied  pressure  to  the  wound  and 
began  to  yeU  for  someone  to  get  an  ambu- 
lance. 

No  National  Guardsman  attempted  to  help 
any  of  the  wounded  and  the  final  barbarism 
occurred  when  about  30  seconds  after  the 
shooting  I  saw  two  gas  canisters  land  some 
50  feet  below  me.  When  In  a  short  time  the 
first  ambulance  came  a  student  told  the  men 
with  the  stretcher  to  forget  the  student  on 
the  driveway  as  he  was  already  dead.  This 
Is  the  first  time  things  became  real  to  me, 
and  the  first  time  that  I  noticed  any  other 
wounded  students.  I  went  to  the  Ravanna 
Hospital  in  the  ambulance  with  two  woimded 
students  and  one  other  student  who  helped 
hold  the  stretcher  on  the  seat.  It  was  not 
until  hours  later  that  I  heard  on  the  radio 
that  the  student  who  lay  dead  on  the  drive- 
way was  my  friend.  Jeff  Miller. 

I  hope  that  this  account  can  be  of  some 
help  to  him  and  all  of  those  that  die  at  the 
hands  of  a  tyrant. 

Thank  you  for  all  you're  doing. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  B.  Cttllvm. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  requested  that  the  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues who  I  am  sure  are  greatly  inter- 
ested in  having  the  facts.  Over  many 
years  as  a  trial  lawyer  in  Oliio  and  at  one 
time,  for  a  period  of  3  years,  as  chief 
criminal  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Cuyahoga  County,  I  have  dealt  with 
facts,  as  do  all  trial  lawyers,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  letter  of  this  student  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  all  of  my 
colleagues. 


PRINCETON'S    PRESIDENT 
GOHEEN— PIONEER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Dr.  Goheen,  president  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, is  a  pioneer.  He  observed  that 
among  the  students  a  vast  majority  had 
expressed  their  revulsion  and  infuriation 
over  President  Nixon's  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia with  27,000  American  soldiers,  and 
without  authority  from  Congress.  This  in 
addition  to  our  tremendous  airpower. 
Four  of  five  students  feared  expansion  of 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  throughout 
all  Indochina.  They  expressed  fears  that 
invasion  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  would 
result  in  more  drafting  of  youth  and 
more  deaths  of  American  GIs.  They 
feared  confrontation  with  Red  China. 
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Tlie  keen -minded,   progress^ 
dent  of  Princeton  announced 
will  be  suspended   for   2   w 
the  elections  to  give  undergr 
opportunity   to   work  for   Uie 
s'.onal  candidates  of  their  clio 
i  .ihlical  parties  of  their  choice 

President     Goheen     was 
raint  out  that  this  will  not  be 
FmU  academic  schedules  will 
taking  the  time  from  summer 
and  from  Thanksgiving  and 
recesses.  He  states: 

We  see  this  as  a  positive  responJe  to  grave 
national  problems,  a  response  wl  Ich  facili- 
tates constructive  efforts  by  individuals 
working  within  the  democratic  sy;  tern,  while 
neither  commltlng  the  Untversly  to  any 
particular  political  position  nor  nterfering 
with  Its  prime  educational  respor  sibllity 
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Students  are  happy  to 
cal  experience.  Warhawk  co 
candidates  will  feel  the  impact 
dozen  to  a  hundred  or  more 
uate   yoimg   men    and    wometi 
doorbells  in  their  districts  anc 
ing  with  evidence  and  sincer 
and  arguments  why  this 
didate  should  be  defeated 

This  approach  is  spreading  like  prairie 
fire,  sponsored  by  faculty  members  of 
colleges  throughout  the  cour  try.  This 
may  become  the  most  meanii  gful  pro- 
gram ever  undertaken  bj  college 
students. 

Just  an  added  suggestion.  If  young 
men  give  up  some  length  of  ;heir  hair 
and  perhaps  shave  their  beard  s  and  don 
clean  clothes,  they  may  have  g  reater  in- 
fluence and  impact.  Without  loubt,  the 
yoimg  women  undergraduates  will  make 
effective  and  persuasive  campaigners 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PREISIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the 
of  the  United  States  submitting 
lions  were  communicated  to 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  RITERRED 


As  in  executive  session,  the 
OfBcer  (Mr.  Cranston)    laid 
Senate  messages  from  the 
the   United    States    submit  titjg 
nominations,  which  were 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings 


refei  red 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS, 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  whlcti  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 


Tl> 


COOPEB  \Tnz, 


Report  on  Appboval  of  Loan 

tbai,    ex.ectric    power 

Catck,    S.C. 

A    letter    from    the    Admlnist 
Enectrlflcatlon  Administration, 
ment  of  Agriculture,  transmlttlr^ 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  approval 
the  Central  Electric  Pow«r 
of  Cayce.  S.C.  for  the  financln 
transmission  facilities  (with  an 
ing   repKWt);    to   the  CommiUee 
prlatlODB. 
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Report  on  Investigation  or  Barbers*  CH.\n«s 
AND   Parts   Thereof 

A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  an 
Investigation  of  barbers'  chairs  and  parts 
thereof  (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  ou  Finance. 

Report  Unoer  Subversive  Activities 
Control   Act   of    1950 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  Washington.  DC  . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  under 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended  (with  an  accompanying  report  i ; 
to  the  Comraiuee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AvDiT  Report  of  the  American  Societt 
OP  Intern.\tional  Law 
A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  president 
and  director  of  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  audit  report  of  the  society  cover- 
ing the  period  April  1,  1969.  through  March 
31.  1970  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcALF) : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

■'Assembly  Joint  Resolution   No.   36 — 
Relativ«  to  Fort  MacAbthub 

•  Whereas.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
recently  decided  not  to  make  cutl>acka  at 
Fort  MacArthur  in  San  Pedro  as  part  of 
general  cutbacks  which  will  InaoUvate  the 
only  other  Army  installation  In  southern 
California.  Port  Irwin;  and 

•Whereas.  Port  MacArthur  has  adequate 
land  for  the  service  of  military  personnel  in 
southern  California  and  has  the  support  of 
the  San  Pedro  community;  and 

•Whereas,  The  designation  of  Port  Mac- 
Arthur  as  a  •permanent'  Army  installation 
would  permit  the  construction  of  certain 
new  buildings  for  expanded  operation  in 
southern  California  and  facilitate  fund- 
raising  for  a  proposed  military  hospital;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Leglslattxre  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorallzes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate Fort  MacArthur  as  a  'permanent'  Army 
InstallaUon;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslattire  of  the 
State   of   California;    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Senice : 
"Assemblt  Joint  Resolution  No.  30 — Rela- 
tive to  ISSUANCB  of  COMMEMOBATIVe  STAMP 

•'Whereas,  Jededlah  Smith  was  the  leader 
of  the  first  American  trapping  ezi>edltlon 
to  cross  overland  into  California  In  1826.  and 
the  first  to  cross  the  Sierras  from  west  to  east 
In  1827;  and 

"Whereas,  He  was  the  first  American  to 
traverse  California  from  San  Diego  to  Ore- 
gon; and 

"Whereas,  His  exploration  pioneered  routes 
that  later  became  main  arteries  of  travel  to 
California;   now  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  CaUfornia,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 


memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  a  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  in  honor  of  Jede- 
dlah Smith;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  pnd 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States," 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  tlie  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"HOUSE  CONCURRENT  HESOLUTION   NO.  4       A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

•Memorializing  tlie  Congress  of  tlie  United 
suites  with  respect  to  the  calling  of  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Coiistltutlon  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress and  the  states  to  enact  laws  to  prohibit 
sedition  and  criminal  anarchy. 

••Whereas,  subversive  elements  present  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  governments 
of  the  United  States,  the  state  of  Louisiana 
and  other  states;  and 

•'Whereas,  cognizant  of  this  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger,  most  states.  Including  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  enacted  criminal  anarchy  stat- 
utes, sedition  statutes  and  subversive  ac- 
tivity control  statutes:  and 

••Whereas,  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  v.  Steve  Nelson 
{350  U.S.  497)  rendered  state  sedition  and 
criminal  anarchy  laws  virtually  inoperable 
on  the  grounds  that  Congress  has  occupied 
this  field  of  legislation  to  the  exclusion  of 
parallel  state  legislation  and  that  the  domi- 
nant Interest  of  the  federal  government  pre- 
cludes state  intervention  In  cases  of  sedi- 
tion against  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  legislation  In  this 
field,  namely  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act.  was  considered  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  1967  case  of  United 
States  r.  Eugene  Frank  Robel  (389  U.S.  258) 
and  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  Insofar 
as  this  Act  was  used  W  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment m  a  defense  facility  of  active  members 
of  Communist  action  organizations  who  have 
the  specific  Intent  of  furthering  the  unlaw- 
ful goals  of  such  organizations;  and 

•'Whereas,  the  aforementioned  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  other 
decisions  of  this  Court  In  the  field  of  control 
of  subversive  activities  have  for  all  practical 
purposes  prohibited  Congress  and  the  vari- 
ous state  legislatures  from  enacting  laws  pro- 
hibiting these  criminal  and  seditious  aotivi- 
tles;  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  urgent  and  essential  and 
to  the  best  Interest  of  the  citizens  of  this 
and  all  other  states  that  subversive  activity 
be  prohibited. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana,  the  Senate  concurring  herein, 
that,  m  conformity  with  Article  V  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  applica- 
tion Is  hereby  made  by  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  shall  read 
substantially  as  follows: 

"  •Amendment 

"  •The  Congress  may  by  law  prohibit  the 
advocating  or  teaching,  in  any  manner.  In 
public  or  private,  of  the  subversion  or  de- 
struction of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  by  violence  or  other  means.  The  Con- 
gress may  by  law  prohibit  the  organizing  or 
becoming  a  member  of  any  organization 
or  society  which  is  known  to  the  offender 
to  advocate,  teach  or  practice  the  subver- 
sion or   destruction   of   the   government   of 
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the   United   States    by   violence   or   other 
means. 

"  •Each  state  may  by  law,  prohibit  the 
advocating  or  teaching,  in  any  manner.  In 
public  or  private,  of  the  subversion  or  de- 
struction of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  such  state  by  violence  or  other 
means.  Each  State  may  by  law  prohibit 
the  organizing  or  becoming  a  member  of 
any  organization  or  society  which  is  known 
to  the  offender  tx)  advocate,  teach  or  prac- 
tice the  subversion  or  destruction  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  of  such 
state   by   violence   or   other   means.' 

••Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  attested 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  shall 
be  transmitted  Immediately  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Louisiana  to  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

"John  S.  QtaasTt, 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

'  » 

"Lieutenant  Governor   and  President 
of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table : 
"A  CoNcxmRENT  Resolution  To  Ratify,  Poi 

THE  Statk  of  Louisiana,  Amknsmznt  XIX 

to    th*    Constitution     of    tkx    United 

States.  Peovidino  That  thb  Rights  of  Cm- 

ZKN8  To  Von  Shall  Not  Be   Dkniko  os 

Abridged  on  Account  of  Sex 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses, 
deemed  it  essential  to  the  rights  of  women 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  state  on  accotint  of  sex;  and 

••Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  amendments  propoaed 
by  the  Congress  shall  be  valid  when  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  states;  and 

'•Whereas,  the  above  mentioned  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  proposed  to  the  legislattires  of 
the  several  states  by  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress 
on  the  6th  day  of  Jtine,  1919  and,  by  pro- 
clamation of  the  Secretary  of  Stato,  dated 
the  26tb  day  of  August,  1920,  the  amend- 
ment was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  by 
three-fotirths  of  the  whole  number  of  states 
In  the  United  States  and  certified  as  valid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  there- 
after this  amendment  became  Amendment 
XIX  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas,  tlie  right  of  women  to  vote  thus 
is  universally  recognized  throughout  the 
country  and  is  so  recognized  in  Louisiana; 
and 

"Whereas,  despite  this  fact  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  through  Its  legislature,  has  not  to 
this  date  taken  action  to  ratify  this  impor- 
tant amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, and  It  Iz  Important  that  our  state 
be  on  record  not  only  as  recognising  and 
abiding  by  said  amendment  but  as  having 
taken  formal  action  to  ratify  It. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  each  of  the  Houses  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  also  to 
each  of  the  members  of  the  Louisiana  Delega- 
tion in  the  Congress. 

"John  S.  Oarbrt, 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


"Lieutenant  Governor   and   President 
the  Senate." 
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A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Association 
of  Chairmen  of  City,  Town,  and  Village  As- 
sembles In  Okinawa,  requesting  the  im- 
mediate removal  of  all  poison  gas  weapons 
from  Okinawa;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  common  coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Madison,  Wis.,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  grant  home 
rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Province  of 
Mlsamls  Oriental  Cagayan  de  Oro  City,  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  mclude  all  military  forces 
of  the  Philippines  who  were  in  the  service  of 
the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  common  coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Madison,  Wis.,  praying  for 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  to  Insure  the  safe 
and  orderly  return  of  our  troops  from  South- 
east Asia  Immediately;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  3993.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Channel  Is- 
lands National  Park,  In  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cbanston  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  Uter  In  the  Rbcobd 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  3994.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  1st  Sgt.  Al- 
bert P.  Thompson,  UjS.  Army  (retired);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.  3995.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  air 
taxi   mall  trsmsportatlon  operators;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  3996.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  Pederal-ald 
highways.  In  order  to  declare  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  amounts  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  shall  be  made  available 
for  the  development,  construction,  and  Im- 
provement of  transportation  modes  and  fa- 
cilities which  supplement,  complement,  and 
provide  alternatives  to  the  highway  and  the 
automobile;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  when  reported  by  that  commit- 
tee, to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he  In- 
troduced the  biU  appear  later  In  the  Recobo 
tinder  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  3997.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Confederated  Bands  of 
Ute  TnHiaTia  in  Couit  Of  Claims  case  47567, 
and  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Ute  Tribe  of 
the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Uncompahgre  Band  of  Ute  In- 
dians In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docu- 
ment numbered  349,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 
S.  3908.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  5342  of  ti- 
tle 5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment,  consistent  with  the  public  inter- 
est, of  the  pay  of  certain  vessel  employees  en- 
gaged in  fire  protection;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PROUTY : 
S.J.  Res.  216.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning September  20,   1970,  and  ending  Sep- 


tember 26,  1970,  as  "National  Machine  Tool 
Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Prouty  when  he  in- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  In 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  3993— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  CREATE  THE  CHANNEL  IS- 
LANDS NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference, '  a 
bill  to  create  the  Channel  Islands  Na- 
tional Park. 

The  channel  islands  off  the  coast  of 
southern  California  are  a  unique  ma- 
rine resource  of  rolling  hills  and  rocky 
cliffs.  There  are  five  islands:  Anacapa, 
Santa  Barbara,  San  Miguel,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Santa  Rosa.  The  two  smallest,  Ana- 
capa and  Santa  Barbara,  were  estab- 
lished as  the  Channel  Islands  National 
Monument  several  decades  ago.  The 
westernmost  island,  San  Miguel,  is  also 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
administered  by  the  Navy  Department. 
The  two  largest  Islands,  Santa  Rosa  and 
Santa  Cruz,  are  in  private  ownership. 

Each  island  is  unique.  Together  they 
are  a  fascinating  panorama  of  histori- 
cal, archeological,  paleontological,  zoo- 
logical, botanical,  geologicai,  and,  of 
coiirse,  ecological  resources  and  varia- 
tions which  thus  far  have  not  been  de- 
graded or  destroyed  by  our  society. 

If  we  act  soon,  we  can  preserve  the 
channel  islands.  I  believe  they  should 
be  preserved.  Neither  the  progress  nor 
the  betterment  of  California  requires 
that  we  build  subdivisions  or  erect  oil 
derricks  on  Santa  Rosa  or  Santa  Cruz. 
Yet  unless  something  is  done,  the  tide 
of  California's  relentless  residential  and 
commercial  expansion  will  inexorably 
roll  over  the  two  largest  and  privately 
owTied  Islands.  Furthermore,  we  cannot 
allow  vandals  to  continue  to  harrass  and 
depredate  the  island's  wildlife,  particu- 
larly the  marine  mammals  like  the  sea 
elephants,  sea  lions,  sea  otters,  cmd  fur 
seals. 

In  an  Interior  Department  report  is- 
sued several  years  ago,  the  National 
Park  Service  described  the  channel  is- 
lands as  "one  of  the  finest  opportunities 
in  America  to  preserve  a  combination 
of  island  seashore,  and  related  marine 
values  in  a  reservation  suitable  for  park 
use."  Unless  we  take  this  opportimity 
soon,  it  will  be  lost  to  us. 

While  I  introduce  this  bill  with  the 
personal  conviction  that  it  should  be 
adopted,  I  do  understand  the  various 
questions  concerning  the  feasibility  of 
the  park  proposal  which  have  been  raised 
by  others.  The  tricky  currents  and  sud- 
den fogs  of  the  channel  have  led  some 
people  to  question  the  park  idea.  I  am 
also  concerned  about  the  absence  of  a 
thorough,  up-to-date  appraisal  of  Santa 
Rosa  and  Ssuita  Cruz  Islands.  Therefore, 
I  am  exploring  the  possibilities  of  re- 
viewing the  previous  Department  feasi- 
bility study  including  an  appimsal  with 
onsite  inspection  of  the  two  islands.  I 
expect  to  make  a  further  propossJ  on 
these  questions  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDEN" 
pore  t  Mr.  Metcalf  > .  The  bill 
ceived  and  appropriately 
without  objection,  the  bill  wil 
in  the  Record. 

The   bill    (S.    3993)    to 
Channel  Islands  National 
State  of  California,  and  for 
poses,  introduced  by  Mr 
received,  read  twice  by  its  ti 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  pri 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the   Vni 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
der  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  c 
certain  property  In  the  State 
possessing  unique  scenic,  scientific 
natural  values,  there  is  hereby 
the  Channel  Islands  National 
tlonal  park,  subject  to  valid 
shall  comprise  the  Islands  of 
Barbara,  San  Miguel.  Santa  CruK 
Rosa  In  the  Channel  Islands 
with  the  lands,  submerged  lands, 
within  one  nautical  mile  of  the 
such  Islands. 

Sec.   2.  Within   the   Channel 
tlonal  Park  the  Secretary  of 
hereby  authorized  to  procure 
tereets  In  lands,  including 
by   purchase,   donation,    purch 
nated  funds,  or  otherwise, 
merged  lands  owned  by  the  Stat^ 
nla  or  any  of  its  political  subdlv 
the  park  may  be  acquired  only 
sent   of   such   owner 
other  provision  of  law.  federally 
or  waters  lying  within  the  par^ 
the  concurrence  of  the  agency 
tody  thereof,  be  transferred  to 
trative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
transfer  of  funds,  for 
of  the  park. 

Sbc.    3.  Lands    and   submerge^ 
quired  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
those  transferred  to  his  admin 
diction  pxirsuant  to  section  2 
the  former  Channel  Islands 
ment,  shall  be  preseri-ed  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
Islands  National  Park  in 
provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
tabllsh  a  National  Park  Service 
purposes",  approved  August  25. 
535:    16   I7.S.C.    1-4),   as  amended 
plemented,  with  special 
conservation  and  protection  of 
marine    fauna,    bird    life,    smd 
heritage. 

Sec.  4.  Any  funds  that  may  be 
the  purposes  of  the  Channel 
Monument  shall  hereafter  be  av 
Secretary   for   the   purposes   of 
Islands  National  Park. 

Sbc.  5.  There  are  hereby 
appropriated  such  funds  as  are 
accomplish  the  purp>c«es  of  this 
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S.   3996— INTRODUCTION  <>F  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO 
FOR  PEOPLE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presidejit,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  title  23  ol  the  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  federal-aid 
highways,  in  order  to  declare  that  upon 
completion  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways  amoimts 
in  the  highway  trust  fund  sh|ill  be  made 
available  for  the  developmen  ,  construc- 
tion, and  improvement  of  tra  isportation 
modes  and  facilities  which  iui>plement. 
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complement,  and  provide  alternatives  to 
the  highway  £ind  the  automobile. 

The  appropriate  reference  for  this 
measure,  the  Parliamentarian  informs 
me,  will  be  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Because  of  the  overlapping  interest  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  that  committee  for 
consideration  prior  to  its  referral  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  It  is,  of  course, 
contemplated  that  the  bill  will  also  be 
fully  considered  by  the  latter  committee, 
which  has  the  principal  jurisdiction.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  (Mr.  Long)  has  authorized 
me  to  state  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
this  procedure  on  the  part  of  that 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey).  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  without  objection, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, and  when  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee, the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  bill  (S.  3996)  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  Fed- 
eral-aid highways,  in  order  to  declare 
that  upon  completion  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways amounts  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  develop- 
ment, construction,  and  improvement  of 
transportation  modes  and  facilities 
which  supplement,  complement  and  pro- 
vide alternatives  to  the  highway  and  the 
automobile,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and, 
by  unanimous  consent,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

t;nbalanceo  transportation  spending 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Federal 
spending  for  transportation  in  the  years 
1947  through  1970  wUl  total  about  $77.7 
billion.  Of  that  amount,  $58  billion — 75 
percent — has  gone  for  highways  and  $33 
billion — over  42  percent — for  the  Inter- 
state System  Airways  aid — including 
subsidies  for  the  supersonic  transport 
development — has  accounted  for  13  per- 
cent, airports  for  1.7  percent,  and  air- 
line subsidies  for  1.5  percent.  Waterways 
have  received  8  percent. 

In  sad  contrast.  Federal  spending  for 
urban  mass  transit  has  been  only  $795 
million — 1  percent  of  the  total.  In  even 
sadder  contrast,  appropriations  imder 
the  High  Speed  Groimd  Transportation 
Act  have  been  only  $76  million — one- 
tenth  of  1  percent. 

The  symbol — and  a  cause — of  this  un- 
balance is  the  highway  trust  fund.  Es- 
tablished in  1956,  this  inflexible  fiscal 
creation  prohibits  the  expenditure  of 
certain  taxes  collected  from  highway 
users  from  being  spent  for  anything  ex- 
cept highways.  By  comparable  reason- 
ing, taxes  collected  from  drinkers  could 
be  spent  only  for  bonded  warehouses.  Or 
perhaps,  income  tax  revenues  could  be 
spent  only  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
paying  income  taxes. 

It  is  time  that  we  break  the  strangle- 
hold of  highways  on  the  highway  ti'ust 
fund  revenues  from  gasoline  and  other 
road  user  taxes.  It  is  possible  that  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  that  end  will  be 


simply  to  let  the  trust  fund  expire  on 
its  presently  scheduled  date,  September 
30,  1972,  or  sometime  not  long  there- 
after. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  yet 
prove  to  be  administratively  preferable 
or  politically  more  feasible  to  retain  the 
fund  indefinitely.  The  bill  introduced  to- 
day makes  the  latter  assumption,  but  it 
would  provide  for  important  changes  in 
the  nature  of  the  fund.  The  moneys  now 
being  spent  for  the  Interstate  System — 
currently  at  the  rate  of  $4  billion  a 
year — will  be  made  available  to  build 
other  forms  of  transportation  when  the 
presently  authorized  interstate  mileage 
is  completed. 

PREDICTABLE     FAILURES     BY     UNDERTUNDINC 

Mr.  President,  this  country  has  too 
long  been  deprived  of  needed  change 
and  improvements  by  the  kind  of  rea- 
soning and  budgeting  which  give  cer- 
tain programs  inadequate  funds  and 
then  declare  them  unsoimd  or  un- 
wanted because  they  have  failed,  with 
the  inadequate  funds,  to  achieve  their 
objectives. 

It  is  often  argued  by  the  highway  in- 
terests that  urban  and  interurban  rail 
systems  have  failed  because  the  people 
preferred  cars  and  roads.  Yet  who  can 
say  what  the  results  might  have  been 
if  improved  rail  passenger  services  had 
received  public  financial  aid  on  the  scale 
of  aviation  let  alone  highways. 

With  this  year's  $4  billion.  Federal 
spending  on  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem will  reach  $33  billion,  more  or  less. 
For  the  fiscal  years  1966  through  1970 
inclusive,  total  appropriations  under  the 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act 
have  totalled  only  $76  million,  although 
$127  million  was  authorized.  Even  that 
relatively  tiny  sum  has  helped  bring 
the  boon  of  the  Metroliner  service  to 
New  York-Washington  travelers.  The 
seme  paltry  appropriations  have  pro- 
duced the  northeast  corridor  transporta- 
tion project  studies  and  reports,  which 
are  dazzling  in  their  promises  and  pros- 
pects for  future  transportation. 

The  Metroliner  has  shown  that  better 
rail  service  is  wanted  and  will  be  used. 
Because  of  the  improved  service — and  it 
is  only  a  little  Improved  over  what  was 
available  before  and  far,  far  from  what 
Is  possible — rail  travel  between  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  in  1969  was  up  46  per- 
cent over  1968,  with  more  than  half  a 
million  persons  taking  advantage  of  the 
faster  trains.  Travel  by  air  aboard  the 
"shuttle"  rose  less  than  1  percent  last 
year  over  1968,  compared  with  annual 
Increases  In  prior  years  of  up  to  15 
percent. 

It  is  deplorable  that  high  s(>eed  ground 
transportation  in  5  years,  has  been 
fimded  at  a  level  equal  to  less  than  half 
of  the  f imding  last  year  alone  for  work  on 
two  SST  prototypes.  It  is  deplorable  that 
the  funding  of  ui-ban  mass  transit  pro- 
grams, in  6  years,  has  been  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  funding  this  year  alone 
for  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

We  must  correct  these  distortions  in 
our  transportation  values  and  priorities. 
It  is  proposed,  in  essence,  that  we  build 
transportation  for  people  during  the  next 
two  decades  on  something  that  begins  to 
approach  the  scale  of  our  building  of 
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transportation  for  automobiles  in  the  last 
two.  It  will  of  course  be  argued  that  the 
people  are  satisfied  with  what  they  have 
been  getting  and  want  only  more  of  the 
same:  cars  and  roads,  roads  and  cars. 
Those  making  that  argument  should  in- 
terrogate the  people  late  for  work  In 
rush-hour  trafiBc  jams,  the  people  who 
cannot  get  to  jobs  at  all  for  lack  of  a 
car,  the  people  whose  shrubs  are  dying 
and  whose  lungs  are  blackened  by  auto- 
motive air  pollution. 

Mr.  President,  the  $4  billion  a  year 
we  are  now  spending  on  the  Interstates 
may  well  be  below  the  funding  that  Is 
needed  to  build  an  efBcient  mass  trans- 
portation system  for  the  Nation.  Never- 
theless It  would  be  a  significant  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table  comparing  the  Federal  expend- 
itures for  various  transportation  modes 
in  the  years  1947  through  1970  inclusive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  FOR  DOMESTIC 
TRANSPORTATION,  1947-70 

(Oollirs  in  millionl 


Amount 


Peftenl 


Airwayi" 110.107  13.0 

Airptrts- 1,367  1.7 

Cash  subsidies  to  domestic 

airlines' 1,132  1.5 

Subtotal,  aviation 12.606  16.2 

Hi|ihAays< 58,101  74.7 

Waterways* 6,175  8.0 

Urban  mass  transit* 795  1.0 

High  speed  ground  transporta- 

tion' 76  .1 

Total.  1947-70 77,753  100.0 


>  Obligations  tor  establishment,  administration,  maintenance 
and  operations  of  the  Federal  Auways  Sntem,  including  fliglit 
and  medical  standards  programs,  years  1947  to  dale.  Does  not 
iiKlude  costs  of  military  facilities  and  funds  transterred  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  the  amounts  of  which  could 
not  be  ascertained.  Obligations  ol  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
lor  accelerated  research  and  development  programs  for  improv- 
ing the  national  system  of  aviation  facilities.  Including  admln- 
istiative  expenditures  for  the  program,  are  included  for  years 
19b8  through  1970.  Research  and  development  expenditures  for 
"civil  supersonic  aircraft  development"  during  Vnt  years  1962 
through  1970  are  included. 

:  Federal  expenditures  for  civil  airports  undef  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  of  1946.  Includes  grant  agreements  for  the  years 
1947^  and  approptiations  lor  1970,  plus  expenditures  lor 
administration  and  research.  Expenditures  for  develapment  of 
Washington  National  ({48.000,000)  and  Dulles  International 
(ultimately  {175,000,000)  airports,  revenue-producmg  Federal 
lacilities,  not  included.  Note:  State  and  local  govtrnments  ex- 
pended an  additmnl  $7,531,000,000  for  airports  during  the 
period  1947  70. 

'  Includes  domestic  trunk,  local  service,  and  helicopter  air- 
lines. Subsidy  payments  to  domestic  airlines  as  distinguished 
from  compensation  tor  carrying  mall  not  available  separately 
tor  years  prior  to  1951  and  were  estimated  by  applying  the  sub- 
sidy ratio  (59  percent),  as  determined  by  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  entire  1939  50  period,  to  the  total  mail  payments  for 
esch  year  from  1947  through  1950.  Subsidy  payments  for  years 
1961  to  dale  include  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  operations. 

*  Total  Federal  expendrtures  for  highways,  including  grants  to 
the  States.  Note:  State  and  local  governments  expended  an  addi- 
tional J191,000.000,000  lor  streets,  roads  and  highways  (includ- 
ing maintenance)  during  the  period  1947  70 

!  Includes  inland  waterways,  intracoastal  waterways.  Great 
Lakes  and  coastal  harbors-  obligations  for  construction,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  channels  and  harbors,  kicks  and  dams, 
alterations  of  bridges  ovw  navigable  rivers,  advanced  engineer- 
ing and  design,  and  other  minor  costs  related  to  navigation. 
Expenditures  by  the  Corps  ol  Engineers  eiclude  the  navigation 
portion  ol  muttiple-purpose  proiects.  The  hgure  shown  does  not 
include  construction  and  operating  expenditures  tor  navigalna 
on  the  Tennessee  Rivet  as  reported  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  ($357,000,000  through  fiscal  1%9)  and  the  U.S.  por- 
tion ol  construction  costs  lor  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  (J132  - 
000,000  through  hscal  year  1970).  Thus  tar  at  least,  toti  revenues 
on  the  Seaway  have  failed  by  a  wide  margin  to  cover  total  annual 
costs  as  contemplated  by  law  Expenditures  by  Coast  Guard  and 
subsidies  Iw  merchant  marine  not  inchided.  Note:  Stale  and 


kical  governments  expended  an  additional  (5,814,000,000  on 
waterways  during  the  period  1947  1970. 

•  Total  appropriatnns,  1965-70,  for  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Actol  1964.  Funds  actually  obligatMl  were  (10,000,000 
less.  Funds  authorized  were  $70,000,000  more. 

'Total  appropriations.  1966-70,  lor  the  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  (1965).  Funds  authormd  were  $127,400,000. 

Source:  Figures  for  airways,  airports,  airline  subsidies, 
highways,  and  waterways,  including  iootnotes  1  through  5, 
derived  and  adapted  by  Senator  Nelson's  staff  from  tables  in 
Associatwn  of  American  Railroads,  Government  Expenditures 
lor  Highway,  Waterway,  and  Air  Facilities  and  Private  Expendi- 
tures for  Railroad  Facilities  (April  1970).  Totals  all  Include 
estimates  lor  1970  Data  lor  highways  checked  by  staff  to 
original  ofhcial  sources  cited  in  the  AAR  report  Figure  tor  urban 
mass  transit,  and  additional  data  In  footnote  6,  derived  by  staff 
from  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  Report  to 
Accompany  S.  3154,  S.  RepL  91-633,  p.  2  (Dec.  22,  1969)  and 
from  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  ol  1964,  sec  4<b),  as 
amended:  49  U.S.C.  1603  (b).  Figure  lor  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  appropriations  obtained  from  Office  ol  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation,  US.  Department  ol  Transporta- 
tion; figure  for  HSGT  authorizations,  in  footnote  7,  obtained 
from  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act,  sec.  11,  as 
amended;  49  U.S.C.  1641. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  216— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION DESIGNATING  "NATION- 
AL  MACHINE  TOOL  WEEK" 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  joint  resolution  proclaim- 
ing September  20,  1970,  to  September 
26,  1970,  "National  Machine  Tool  Week" 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  Immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  machine  tocA  in- 
dustiy  represents  the  single  most  im- 
portant reason  for  our  Nation's  standard 
of  living. 

Thanks  to  the  machine  tool  Industry 
other  manufacturing  industries  efficient- 
ly turn  out  millions  of  automobiles, 
trucks,  refrigerators,  washing  machines, 
typewriters,  television  sets,  and  a  myr- 
iad of  smaller  and  larger  products  which 
make  our  life  more  enjoyable. 

No  country  can  be  a  prosperous  indus- 
trial nation  without  a  strong  machine 
tool  industry.  This  still  holds  true  for  the 
United  States  or  for  any  country  that 
wishes  to  gain  or  retain  a  high  standard 
of  living.  Through  the  use  of  modem 
machine  tools,  greater  productivity  of 
Industrial  and  consumer  goods  can  be 
attained.  Higher  productivity  puts  con- 
sumer g<xxis  within  the  buying  ixxwer  of 
more  and  more  people— and  enables 
manufacturers  to  pay  better  wages,  giv- 
ing employees  more  purchasing  power. 

Today,  new  machine  tools,  many  of 
them  electronically  controlled,  are  revo- 
lutionizing manufacturing  techniques. 
They  make  possible  the  production,  at 
competitive  prices,  of  hundreds  of  new 
products  that  did  not  exist  5  or  10  years 
ago. 

Machine  tcMls  also  continue  to  be 
essentisJ  to  the  success  of  our  military 
and  space  programs.  Thousands  of  vital 
parts  in  the  ApoUo  spacecraft  that  took 
our  astronauts  safely  to  the  moon  and 
back  were  produced  with  amazing  pre- 
cision by  advanced  machine  tools. 

Vermont's  machine  tool  Industry 
builds  about  one-tenth  of  the  Nation's 
metal-cutting  machine  tools.  Through 
the  use  of  Vermont-made  machine  tools 
in  every  industrial  area,  Vermont's  ma- 
chine-tool builders  and  their  thousands 
of  employees  contribute  to  the  health  of 
the  national  and  international  economy. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  that  It  Is  most 
fitting  that  the  week  of  September  20 
through  September  26  be  set  aside  as 
"National  Machine  Tool  Week." 

All  of  us  in  this  country  owe  our  afflu- 
ence to  many  factors.  But  in  any  Ust  of 
factors  contributing  to  this  Nation's 
affluence,  the  machine  tool  industry 
would  be  near  the  top  oi  the  list 

All  of  Vermont  is  proud  for  contribu- 
tions its  machine  tool  Industry  has 
made  to  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
Throughout  the  years  names  Uke  Rus- 
sell Jones,  Silas  Lamson,  William  Leroy 
Bryant,  RalE^  Flanders,  Fred  Lovejoy, 
Edwin  Fellows,  James  Hartness,  Frank 
Cone,  to  name  a  few,  ring  familiar 
whenever  one  traces  the  history  of  the 
Vermont  machine  tool  industry.  One  of 
those.  Mr.  President,  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  those  who  have  made  great  con- 
tributions to  the  machine  tool  industry 
was  our  late  colleague  Ralph  Flanders.  I 
personally  was  proud  to  be  elected  to  fill 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  following  his  re- 
tirement of  1958.  Pri(»'  to  that  time,  and 
imtil  his  death  last  winter,  I  knew  of 
Senator  Flanders'  dedication  to  the  in- 
dustry he  had  so  helped  to  advance  and 
grow. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  wUl  join 
vpith  me  in  supporting  this  joint  resolu- 
tion which  is  so  necessarily  desired  by 
the  mactilne  tool  industry,  and  in  many 
ways  it  is  a  small  tribute  to  the  late 
Ralph  E.  Flanders  who  served  in  this 
body  with  great  distinction  and  wisdom 
as  a  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs).  The  joint  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  216)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  September  20,  1970, 
and  ending  September  26,  1970,  as  "Na- 
tional Mtu^hlne  Tool  We^"  introduced 
by  Mr.  Prouty,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  216 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  a  tribute  to 
the  importance  of  the  national  machine  tool 
industry  to  the  American  econotny.  In  recog- 
nition of  ita  efforts  on  behaXf  of  the  Nation 
in  peace  and  for  our  national  defense  and 
with  the  realization  of  the  role  it  must  play 
In  the  development  of  the  sophisticated  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  necessary  to  ellml- 
inat«  and  prevent  pc^lutlon,  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  period  beginning 
September  20.  1970,  and  ending  September 
26,  1970,  as  "National  Machine  To<^  Week", 
and  'tailing  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Interested  groups  and  organiza- 
tions to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DEFENSE  PRO- 
DUCTION ACT  OP  1950— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    712 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  made  a  wise  decision  to 
cancel  the  Penn  Central  loan  guarantee. 
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However,  the  proposed  guar 
point  up  a  glaring  weakness  in 
ing  of  the  Defense  Production 
needs  to  be  corrected  by 
cannot  let  this  happen  again. 

The  Defense  Production  Actf 
inally   intended   to   help  small 
contractors  obtain  credit  in 
pand  defense  production.  It 
intended  to  bail  out  large 
from  the  consequences  of  thei^ 
or  managerial  mistakes 

I  was.  therefore,   distresse< 
that  the  Defense  Department 
ning  to  use  the  loan  guarantee 
of  the  act  to  bail  out  the  Pei  n 
Railroad.  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
June  13  asking  for  complete 
the    transaction    and    a    cofl:, 
Departments    determination 
guarantee  was  necessar>-  to 
defense.  Up  to  now,  I  have 
a  shred  of  evidence  from 
Department  to  justify  the  need 
guarantee.  Moreover,  repeatep 
to  obtain  to  copy  of  the  Penn 
plication  for  a  loan  guarantee 
denied. 

The  administration  has 
in  yielding  to  congressional 
the  proposed  bailout  of 
Nonetheless  we  need  to  make 
this   type   of   situation   does 
again.  Barron's  Weekly  has  w 
there  are  six  other  railroads 
probably  make  similar  claim: 
eral  loan  assistance. 

The    Justice   Department 
mined  that  the  language  of 
Production  Act  is  broad 
compass  a  rescue  type  loan 
one  contemplated  for  the 
Co.  If  this  is  the  case.  Congress 
limit  the  authority  so  that  i 
to  its  original  intent.  It  is  too 
too  dangerous  to  be  left  in 
any  President.  Republican  or 
where  it  might  be  used  for 
other  purposes. 

That  is  the  reason  I  am 
amendment  this  morning  in 
proposed  by  me  to  the 
tion  Act.  of  which  I  am  the 
act  does  require  cost 
tices. 

My    amendment    would 
loan  guarantee  authority  of 
Production    Act    from    being 
marily    to   prevent   the 
vency  or  bankruptcy  of  an: 
unless  the  President  certified 
insolvency  or  bankruptcy  w 
substantially  adverse  effect 
fense  production.  If  he  makes 
termination,  he  must  send  a 
together    with    a    detailed 
thereof  to  the  Congress  at 
prior  to  the  use  of  the  loan 
authority. 

I  believe  this  provision  will 
use  of  the  act  to  legitimate 
poses  while  not  precluding 
genuine  financial   emergencj 
the  President  notified  the 
provides  it  with  adequate 

At   a   time   when   the 
called  for  restraint  to  light 
should  not  be  risking  $200 
taxpayers  money  to  bail  ou  i 
railroad. 
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It  is  my  understanding  that  they  con- 
templated over  $600  million  for  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad  as  a  guarantee  and  it 
might  have  gone  up  to  $700  million  be- 
fore they  were  through. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Cranston  > .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  MILITARY  EX- 
PENDITURES AND  THE  ECONOMY 

AMENDMENT   NO.    713 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Proxmire>  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
us.  jointly,  to  the  defense  production  bill 
I S.  3302  >  which  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  transmit  to  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  military  expenditures  and  the 
economy. 

As  members  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  I  have  been  seeking  ways 
to  minimize  the  harmful  effects  of  this 
inflationary  economy  and  to  stem  the 
continuing  tide  of  inflation.  Senator 
Proxmire  is  also  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  com- 
mittee whose  jurisdiction  it  is  to  receive, 
evaluate,  and  report  on  the  President's 
annual  economic  report. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  report  on  military  expenditures 
and  the  economy  is  to  l)e  distinct  from 
the  annual  economic  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent inasmuch  as  it  will  focus  specifically 
on  the  impact  of  national  defense  ex- 
penditures on  the  economy.  This  new  and 
additional  report  is  to  fill  the  void  left 
in  the  economic  report.  It  is  to  provide 
Congress  with  the  information  it  needs 
in  order  to  have  a  meaningful  role  in 
forging  new  priorities  and  in  making  the 
transition  from  a  wartime  economy  to  a 
peacetime  economy. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  Congress  and  the  President 
made  a  commitment  to  take  measiires 
necessary  for  a  healthy  economy.  To  this 
end.  the  legislation  called  for  an  annual 
economic  report  of  the  President  to  re- 
view the  economic  policy  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  and  economic  conditions 
affecting  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power.  The  legislation  also 
created  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
to  assist  the  President  in  preparing  the 
economic  report  and  a  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  Congress  to  assist  Congress 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  economic 
report. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  debate  in  1945, 
on  the  need  for  such  an  armual  economic 
report.  Congress  did  not  insist  on  having 
in  the  report  specific  requirements,  such 
as,  economic  projections  or  a  causal 
analysis  of  economic  conditions.  It  was 
felt  then  that  there  was  too  little  experi- 
ence with  economic  analysis  and  projec- 
tions to  incorporate  such  requirements  in 
a  basic  statute. 

Today,  however,  we  see  more  clearly 
than  25  years  ago  what  information  is 
reqmred  and  what  economic  data  is 
available  to  assist  in  decisions  for  a 
sound,  healthy,  and  equitable  economy. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  influence  on 


the  state  of  the  economy  is  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Galloping  inflation, 
which  began  in  1966.  continues  to  plague 
our  economy.  Over  and  over  again,  econ- 
omists have  warned  that  war  spending 
without  adequate  economic  countermeas- 
ures  would  lead  to  an  overheated  econ- 
omy. In  April  of  this  year,  Louis  Lund- 
borg.  chairman  of  the  board  of  Bank 
of  America,  in  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  stated 
plainly : 

The  war  is  a  major  contributor  to  Infla- 
tion— our  most  crucial  domestic  economic 
problem. 

If  Congress  is  to  do  sometliing  realis- 
tically about  inflation,  a  starting  point 
is  information  on  the  costs — past,  cur- 
rent, and  projected — of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Over  the  years.  Congress  has  been 
hampered  in  obtaining  accurate  infor- 
mation on  Vietnam  war  spending.  Over 
and  over  again.  Congress  has  been  pre- 
sented with  imderestimations  of  the  cost 
of  the  war  by  successive  administrations. 
In  addition,  there  has  been  conflicting 
congressional  testimony  on  war  costs  by 
witnesses  within  successive  administra- 
tions. For  example.  Congress  was  told 
that  for  fiscal  year  1969  the  cost  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  conflict — the  official 
budgetary  designation  for  Vietnam  war 
costs — was  $17  billion,  or  $25  billion,  or 
$30  billion,  or  $32  billion  depending  on 
which  cost-accounting  method  was  used. 
This  year  the  administration  has  de- 
cided to  withhold  from  Congress  the 
current  cost  of  tlie  war. 

The  President  said  last  week : 

We  must  deal  with  the  problems  of  a  na- 
tion In  transition  from  a  wartime  economy 
to  a  peacetime  economy. 

Mr.  President,  how  are  we  to  deal  with 
these  problems  when  we  are  not  told 
what  the  war  is  costing  now  or  what  it 
will  cost  over  the  next  several  years?  We 
have  been  told,  and  expect,  that  there 
will  be  a  peace  dividend  from  cutbacks 
in  Vietnam  war  spending.  These  savings 
are  then  to  be  available  for  nondefense 
spending,  that  is,  for  domestic  priorities. 
How  are  we  to  know  the  size  of  the  peace 
dividend  when  we  are  not  told  how  much 
war  spending  has  been  reduced?  How 
are  we  to  guard  against  erosion  of  any 
peace  dividend  to  increases  in  defense 
spending  when  we  are  not  told  what  is 
envisioned  for  future  spending  on  weap- 
ons and  military  assistaince? 

Regarding  economic  conversion  from 
war  to  peace,  how  are  we  to  help 
minimize  the  disruptive  effects  of  needed 
cutbacks  in  wasteful  defense  spending  on 
local  employment  and  the  economy  of 
local  communities  when  we  are  not  told 
where,  and  when,  and  what  job  sectors 
will  be  affected? 

Mr.  President,  a  look  at  the  $200  billion 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  shows 
over  $73  billion  requested  for  national 
defense  expenditures.  Of  the  controllable 
dollars  in  the  Federal  budget,  those  that 
can  be  readily  adjusted  and  redirected, 
nearly  75  percent  are  earmarked  for  de- 
fense spending.  The  sheer  size  of  the  de- 
fense budget  coupled  with  its  effects  on 
inflation  and  the  economy  of  local  com- 
munities warrant  the  singular  attention 
of  Congress. 
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Mr.  President,  today  Members  of  Con- 
gress grope  in  a  void  of  economic  data 
while  attempting  to  see  a  peace  dividend, 
to  make  real  strides  in  economic  conver- 
sion, and  to  bring  about  a  cooling  off  of 
the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  on  military 
expenditures  and  the  economy  aims  at 
filling  this  economic  data  void. 

The  purpose  of  the  Goodell- Proxmire 
amendment  requiring  an  annual  report 
on  military  expenditures  and  the  econ- 
omy is  to  provide  Congress  with  infor- 
mation over  several  fiscal  years  on  the 
impact  of  national  defense  expenditures 
on  wages,  prices,  employment,  and  the 
general  state  of  the  economy.  Informa- 
tion is  to  include  costs  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  amount  of  the  peace  dividend, 
the  costs  of  planned  military  assistance 
to  Southeast  Asian  countries,  and  the 
level  of  overall  weapons  spending.  In  ad- 
dition, the  report  is  to  contain  programs 
and  policies  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  institute  to  minimize 
the  disruptive  effects  of  reductions  or  in- 
creases in  defense  expenditures  on  local 
employment  and  the  economy  of  local 
commimities. 

The  information  requested  in  the  re- 
port is  available  to  the  administration. 
To  date,  however,  specific  information 
has  been  either  withheld  from  Congress, 
such  as  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war,  or 
presented  in  peacemeal  fashion.  The  lack 
of  comprehensive  data  as  well  as  inter- 
pretive analysis  on  the  economic  impact 
of  defense  expenditures  can  only  con- 
tinue to  hamper  Congress  in  performing 
its  funding  function  wisely  and  in  re- 
solving questions  of  economic  policy 
soundly. 

The  report  on  military  expenditures 
and  the  economy  can  be  a  significant 
source  of  information  which  Congress 
needs  for  decisions  on  economic  conver- 
sion and  toward  a  sound  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  requested. 

The  amendment  (No.  713)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  — .  line  — ,  insert  the  following: 

"REPORT   ON    MILTTART    EXPENDITURES    AND    THE 
ECONOMT 

"Sec.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
annually  to  the  Congress  a  report  to  be 
known  as  the  Report  on  Military  Expendi- 
tures and  the  Economy  setting  forth — 

"(1)  national  defense  expenditures  pro- 
Jectied  over  the  next  five  fiscal  years; 

"(2)  the  Impact  of  national  defense  ex- 
penditures projected  for  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  on  wages,  prices,  employment,  and  the 
general  state  of  the  economy: 

"(3)  past  and  current  expenditures  and 
appropriations  for  the  Southeast  Asia  con- 
flict; the  projected  expenditures  and  appro- 
priations for  the  next  two  fiscal  years  based 
on  the  foreseeable  schedule  of  troop  replace- 
ments and  troop  withdrawals;  and  the  pro- 
jected expenditures  and  appropriations  for 
the  next  two  fiscal  years  of  military  as- 
sistance to  Southeast  Asian  countries;  pro- 
vided, the  cost  accounting  method  or  meth- 
ods used  to  calculate  these  expenditures 
and  appropriations  shall  be  Identified; 

"(4)  an  Itemization  of  current  and  antici- 


pated reductions  or  Increases  In  national  de- 
fense expenditures  for  the  next  two  fiscal 
years:  and 

"(S)  specific  programs  and  policies  which 
the  Federal  Government  proposes  to  In- 
stitute to  minimize  the  disruptive  effects 
of  reductions  or  increases  in  national  de- 
fense expenditures  on  local  employment  and 
the  economy  of  local  communities. 
The  first  of  such  Reports  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  thereafter,  such  Reports  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  not  lat«r  than 
March  20  of  each  year. 

"(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  sup- 
plementary to  the  Report  on  Military  Ex- 
penditures and  the  Economy,  each  of  which 
shall  Include  such  supplementary  or  re- 
vised Information  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

■•(c)  The  report  on  Military  Expendi- 
tures and  the  Bk;onomy,  and  all  supple- 
mentary reports  transmitted  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall,  when  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  be  referred  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

"(d)  Upon  receipt  of  the  Report  on  Mili- 
tary Expenditures  and  the  Economy,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  shall  evaluate 
the  Report  and  Issue  Its  own  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  June  30  of  each 
year." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  on  his  leadership  and  initia- 
tive in  this  matter.  I  think  it  is  a  most 
important  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL )  in  submitting  this  amendment 
which  requires  the  President  to  submit, 
before  March  20  of  each  year,  a  report 
on  military  expenditures  and  the  econ- 
omy. 

There  are  two  very  important  points 
about  this  amendment,  which  I  hope  we 
can  call  up  and  pass  when  the  Defense 
Production  Act  comes  before  the  Senate 
shortly. 

First  of  all,  the  information  it  asks  for 
is  fundamental,  elementary,  and  neces- 
sary in  any  examination  of  where  the 
economy  is  and  where  it  may  be  going. 
It  is  difficult  enough  to  make  good  judg- 
ments when  we  have  all  the  facts.  We 
do  not  now  have  them  available  to  us 
in  the  Congress.  We  need  them.  We 
should  have  them. 

Second,  most  of  the  information  is 
available  or  can  be  supplied  without  plac- 
ing great  demands  for  time  or  resources 
on  the  Government  machinery.  In  addi- 
tion, that  information  which  is  not  now 
available  should  be  put  together  in  an 
orderly  way  in  any  case. 

We  ask  for  the  projection  of  national 
defense  expenditures  over  the  next  5  fis- 
cal years.  The  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers now  makes  a  5-year  projection  for 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  In  making  that 
projection  they  must  of  necessity  project 
what  national  defense  expenditures  may 
be  over  the  period.  But  that  information 
Is  not  now  available  to  the  Congress.  We 
have  asked  them  for  it.  They  have  it. 
We  should  get  it. 

We  call  for  an  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  national  defense  expenditiu-es,  pro- 
jected over  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  on 
wages,  prices,  employment,  and  the  gen- 
eral state  of  the  economy.  This  request 
Is  vital.  Defense  spending  plans  are  made 


that  far  in  advance.  We  should  know 
their  economic  consequences  for  the 
economy  in  order  to  plan  for  them. 

Certainly,  the  business  leaders  in  our 
country*  have  a  right  to  know  what  the 
Government  is  planning  in  the  way  of  de- 
fense expenditures,  because  they  can 
have  a  direct  effect  on  our  economy. 

Our  amendment  calls  for  the  past  and 
current  costs  of  the  Southeast  Asian  con- 
flict. That  information  has  been  given  to 
us  in  the  past.  We  need  it  now.  The  ad- 
ministration has  it.  This  information 
cannot  be  withheld  on  grounds  that  it  is 
vital  to  the  enemy.  If  we  tell  them  at 
what  rate  we  are  going  to  withdraw  our 
troops,  information  as  to  the  costs  of  the 
war  can  hardly  be  called  classified  in- 
formation. We  need  this  information.  We 
should  have  it. 

In  addition  to  this  general  informa- 
tion, the  amendment  calls  for  the  item- 
ization of  current  and  anticipated  de- 
fense reductions  or  increases  and  the 
specific  programs — the  shelf  of  pro- 
grams— which  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  institute  to  minimize  the  disruptive 
effects  of  these  reductions  or  increases  on 
local  employment  and  on  the  economy  of 
local  communities. 

This  information  should  be  available 
now.  Such  plans  and  policies  should  be 
going  into  effect.  But  when  I  asked  a 
Member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers only  last  week  for  their  plans  and 
programs  to  mitigate  the  hardships 
caused  by  the  cutbacks  in  defense  ex- 
penditures, he  essentially  replied  that 
there  were  no  specific  plans  for  com- 
mimities and  areas  available. 

This  request  or  requirement  in  our 
amendment  is  long  overdue.  Requiring  it 
may  make  this  administration  or  any  ad- 
ministration think  ahead  and  plan  for 
the  specific  consequences  of  increases  or 
decreases  in  defense  expenditures. 

We  call  for  the  first  report  60  days 
after  the  act  is  passed.  That  means  we 
should  have  a  report  by  Septemt)er  1, 
which  is  not  yet  too  late  for  aid  in  our 
plaiming  this  year.  Much  of  it  should 
have  been  in  the  Economic  Report  last 
January.  It  was  not.  We  need  it.  By  call- 
ing for  a  specific  report  on  the  impact  of 
defense  expenditures,  which  makes  up 
almost  75  percent  of  the  controllable  ex- 
penditures, we  can  plan  in  a  way  we  have 
not  been  doing. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  inadequate 
plans  during  the  period  of  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  defense  expenditures  in  the 
years  1965  to  1969.  Much  of  our  recent 
economic  difficulties  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
Information  during  that  period. 

Now  defense  expenditures  are  leveling 
off.  We  hope  they  will  decline  and  decline 
significantly.  We  need  plans  for  this  pe- 
riod. We  need  to  know  both  what  the 
general  effects  on  the  economy  may  be 
and  the  policies  and  programs  to  meet 
them. 

I  am  delighted  to  cosponsor  this 
amendment.  The  information  it  calls  for 
is  long  overdue. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970 — ^AMENDMENTS 

AMXNOMENT   NO.    714 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Ribicoft)  submitted  amend- 
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ments.  Intended  to  be  propoa  id  by  them. 
Jointly,  to  the  biU  (HJl.  17550)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  At*  to  provide 
increases  in  benefits,  to  impr  jve  compu- 
tation methods,  and  to  raise  t  he  earnings 
base  imder  the  old-age,  sxujvivors.  and 
disablity  Insurance  system,  t^  make  im- 
provements in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  healtjh  programs 
with  emphasis  upon  improvertients  in  tlie 
operating  effectiveness  of  suc^  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  whi:h  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 
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AMENDMENT     OF     THE 
MILITARY    SALES     ACt 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    71: 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Stivkhs,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Gold  water, 
and  Mr.  Murphy)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bin  (H.R.  1562{ )  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Mihtary  Sales  Act,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr. 
submitted  the  amendment 
in  the  Record  under   tlie 
heading.) 


Doi.K 


AMENDMENT    NO.  71( 


Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted 
moit,  intended  to  be  propose^ 
House  bill  15628,  supra,  w 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
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MINIMUM  STANDAFIDS  FOR  CER- 
TAIN GUARANTIED — AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    71 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  the  bill  (S.  3D74)  to  pro 
vide  minimum  standards  fo'  guaranties 
covering  consumer  products  which  have 
electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal  com 
ponents,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Amendments 
be  printed  and  he  on  the  liable,  to  be 
offered  at  a  later  date.  I  dp  so  since  I 
am  disturt>ed  by  the  fact  mat  the  bill 
as  reported  has  been  expanded  to  un- 
dertake comprehensive  Pedpral  regula- 
tion of  warranties  and  guaranties  with 
respect  to  all  consumer  products. 

As  clearly  indicated  in  tlie  report  ac- 
comanying  the  bill,  the  problems  which 
suggest  the  desirability  of  federal  war- 
ranty and  guaranty  regulations  are  con- 
fined to  warranties  sind  guaijanties  relat- 
ing to  major  household  api)liances  and 
automobiles. 

The  principal  task  force  'epc-ts  upon 
which  this  legislation  is  b  attorned  are 
limited  to  problems  associate  d  with  auto- 
mobile and  major  househo  d  appliance 
warranties.  The  target  area  of  this  bill, 
as  originally  introduced,  wiis  limited  to 
regulation  of  the  warranty  practices  of 
the  automobile  and  the  household  ap- 
pliance industries.  Hearing;;  were  simi- 
larly limited. 

Nonetheless,  our  Commit  ee  on  Cwn- 
merce  chose  to  report  a  bi  11  regulating 
warranties  and  guaranties  oi  fered  in  con- 
nection with  all  consumer  p  roducts.  The 
broad  reach  of  the  bill  is  subject  only 
to  the  parenthetical  limits  tion  of  cer- 


tain of  its  provisions  to  a  consumer  prod- 
uct— actually  costing  more  than  %b. 
Criearly  such  a  limitation  cannot 
rationally  be  said  to  limit  the  scope  of 
the  bill  to  household  appliance  and  auto- 
mobile warranties.  Moreover,  the  incor- 
poration of  such  a  limitation  in  the  bill 
denies  to  the  purchasers  of  small  house- 
hold appliances  the  protection  to  which 
I  believe  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  hearing  record  on 
this  legislation  contains  no  indication 
that  there  are  problems  with  respect  to 
so-called  soft  goods  warranties  compa- 
rable to  those  associated  with  automo- 
biles and  appliance  warranties,  and  I  am 
aware  of  none.  Moreover,  suppliers  of  soft 
goods  have  not  been  afforded  the  courtesy 
of  a  hearing  inasmuch  as  they  were  first 
brought  within  the  purview  of  the  legis- 
lation after  the  close  of  hearings  on  the 
original  bill. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  tliis  bill  should 
be  restricted  to  its  original  scope.  The 
amendment  which  I  plan  to  offer  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  that  purpose  by  de- 
fining a  consumer  product  in  terms  of 
a  product  which  contains  electrical, 
mechanical,  or  thermal  components.  This 
definition  and  the  succeeding  ones  have 
been  taken  verbatim  from  the  bill  as  orig- 
inally Introduced  with  the  exception  of 
the  proposed  new  section  2i5),  which 
has  been  expanded  to  include  definition 
of  the  term  "malfunctioning"  and  sec- 
tion 2(6) ,  which  has  been  added  to  com- 
port with  the  scheme  of  the  blU  as  re- 
ported. 

At  the  sante  time  I  believe  the  reach  of 
the  bill  with  respect  to  those  items  which 
it  was  originally  intended  to  cover  should 
be  expanded  to  cover  all  such  items  re- 
gardless of  purchase  price.  For  this  rea- 
son I  have  included  within  my  amend- 
ment provisions  to  strike  the  $5  purchase 
price  limitation  wherever  it  occurs. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  im- 
proper In  my  judgment  to  legislate  regu- 
lation of  business  in  the  absence  of  a 
demonstrated  need  for  regulation.  It 
would  be  even  more  Improper  in  my  judg- 
ment to  do  so  without  affording  tlie  busl- 
nes.ses  to  be  regulated  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
legislation.  Clearly  no  need  has  been 
demonstrated  for  so  broad  a  bill  as  is 
presently  before  this  body.  Accordingly, 
it  is  my  conviction  that  the  scope  of  this 
bill  should  be  confined  to  the  consumer 
products  which  it  was  originally  intended 
to  cover  and  its  provisions  expanded  to 
include  all  such  consumer  products  re- 
gardless of  purchase  price. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  HoL- 
LiNGS).  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  nill  lie  on  the  table. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Ciurency 
Committee  will  begin  hearings  on  1970 
housing  and  urban  development  legis- 
lation on  July  13.  1970.  The  specific  dates 
are  as  follows:  July  13.  14.  and  15;  July 
20  through  24;  and  July  27  and  28.  The 
hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  each  day 
and  will  be  held  in  room  5302.  New  Sen- 
at  Office  Building. 

At  the  hearings,  the  subcommittee  will 
heai'  testimony  on  the  following  proposed 
legislation : 

S.  3639 — The  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  Of  1970. 

S.  3640 — Urban  Growth  and  New  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1970. 

S.  2855 — A  bill  to  permit  sale  of  rural  hous- 
ing sites  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  qualified 
lower  income  families  in  addition  to  partic- 
ipants in  self-help  housing  programs. 

S.  2901 — Major  Disaster  Insurance  Act  of 
1969. 

S.  3025 — Urban  Land  Improvement  and 
Housing  Assistance  Act  of  1969. 

S.  3239 — A  biU  to  include  FHA  section  236 
mortgages  in  those  which  the  Oovernment 
National  Mortgage  Association  can  purchase. 

S.  3330 — A  bill  to  authorize  farm  housing 
loans  to  lessees  of  nonfarm  rural  land. 

S.  3504 — A  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
mortgage  amount  insurable  under  section  242 
of  the  National  housing  Act  (Mortgage  In- 
surance for  Nonprofit  Hospitals). 

S.  3624 — A  bill  to  extend  the  farm  housing 
program  to  include  the  use  of  mobile  homes. 

S.  3755 — A  bill  to  authorize  rural  housing 
loans  to  lessees  of  nonfarm  rural  land. 

S.  3775 — A  bill  to  authorize  the  VA  to  make 
direct  loans  to  veterans  determined  eligible 
for  assistance  In  acquiring  specially  adi^ted 
housing. 

S.  3786 — A  bill  to  authorize  grants  under 
title  VII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  to  communities  and  urban 
areas  for  street  lighting  facilities  to  aid  in  the 
prevention  or  reduction  of  crime. 

S.  3824— A  bill  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  assist  in  water  and  sewer  needs. 

S.  3938 — Emergency  Community  Facilities 
Act  of  1970. 

S.  3941 — Lead  Paint  Poisoning  Penalties 
Act. 

Testimony  will  also  be  heard  on  all 
other  bills  introduced  up  to  and  during 
the  hearings. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact Miss  Dorrie  Thomas,  room  5228.  New 
Senate  Office  Building ;  225-6348. 

Written  statements,  in  lieu  of  personal 
appearances,  are  welcomed  and  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  room  5226,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


OFFICF  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRIA- 
TION  BILL,    1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    718 

Mr.  CASE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Good- 
ell)  submitted  ar  amendment,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  169161  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  WATER 
POLLUTION  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
CAPITAL  REGION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land <  Mr.  Tydings)  ,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  a  statement 
by  him  relative  to  the  scheduling  of  pub- 
lic hearings  on  water  pollution  In  the 
National  Capital  region. 


June  22,  1970 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Tydings  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   of   Senator  Tydihcs 

Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
District  Committee  I  wish  to  announce  that 
on  Thursday,  June  25  the  Committee  wlU 
reconvene  public  hearings  on  the  problems 
of  water  pollution  In  the  National  Capital 
Region.  These  hearings  are  the  result  of 
questions  raised  at  the  Committee's  hearings 
on  March  25,  26,  and  April  8.  At  those  hear- 
ings certain  governmental  witnesses  were 
Invited  back  In  three  months  time  to  discuss 
the  technical  and  financial  aspects  of  en- 
larging the  Blue  Plains  treatment  facility 
as  well  as  the  best  way  to  incorporate  ac- 
curate population  projections  in  water  re- 
sources planning.  In  the  meantime  key  de- 
cisions have  been  made  by  the  Department 
of  Interior,  declsloiis  that  greatly  affect  pol- 
lution control  In  the  Washington  portion 
of  the  Potomac. 

The  witnesses  requested  to  reappear  are 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  the  Dis- 
trict Government,  the  State  of  Maryland, 
the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, and  the  Maryland  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission.  The  hear- 
ings will  start  at  10:00  a.m.  In  Room  6226 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Anyone 
seeking  additional  Information  should  get  In 
touch  with  Mr.  Terence  Finn  at  225-4524. 

Written  statements,  from  other  witnesses, 
in  lieu  of  personal  appearance,  are  welcomed 
and  should  be  submitted  to  the  Staff  Di- 
rector, Room  6218,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  20510,  for  inclusion 
in  the  written  record  of  the  hearing. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  over 
1,400  American  men  are  still  held  pris- 
oner by  the  North  Vietnamese  (jovern- 
ment  under  conditions  that  violate  every 
safeguard  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Someone— Albert  Schweitzer,  I  believe — 
said  humanitarianism  consists  in  never 
sacrificing  a  human  being  to  a  purpose. 
God  help  North  Vietnam  to  see  human- 
ity not  subservient  to  ideology,  but  as 
master  to  life  itself. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  SUMMER 
INTERNS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
about  to  enter  upon  a  new  season  of  the 
year  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  sea- 
son of  the  spring  rains  and  the  spring 
flowers  has  gone.  We  have  just  passed  the 
summer  solstice,  the  longest  day  of  the 
year  was  yesterday,  and  from  now  on  the 
days  will  become  progressively  shorter  in 
length  until  once  again  we  enter  fall  and 
the  seasons  continue  their  perpetual  and 
welcome  change.  The  leaves  are  now  on 
all  of  the  trees,  the  summer  gardens  are 
beginning  to  bloom,  and  the  daily 
weather  forecasts  on  the  radio  predict 
temperatures  in  the  high  80 's  and  90  "s 
with  thimderstorms,  high  humidity,  and 
much  need  for  air  conditioning. 

Most  of  otu*  high  schools  and  colleges 
have  concluded  their  commencement 
ceremonies,  and  for  the  next  3  months 
there  will  be  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
available  labor  force  in  this  coimtry. 

In  short,  it  looks  like  a  long  hot 
summer. 

But  perhaps  I  had  better  expand  a  lit- 
tle upon  the  term  "long  hot  summer," 
for  recent  events  may  appear  to  cast 
these  words  into  a  new  meaning  as  re- 


gards some  of  the  young  men  and  women 
now  released  from  their  campuses. 

Such  would  hardly  be  a  fair  state- 
ment of  what  we  expect  from  our  young 
people.  Involved  they  may  be — ^probably 
more  involved  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  our  country — but  this,  by  and 
large,  is  a  good  thing,  not  a  bad  thing. 
We  want  them  to  be  involved.  We  want 
them  to  imderstand  our  governmental 
processes  and  take  part  in  the  sometimes 
difficult  solution  to  the  many  dilemmas, 
so  much  the  same  and  yet  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  ever  before,  which  beset  our 
coimtry  at  this  particular  point  in  what 
we  all  hope  is  but  part  of  the  continuum 
of  a  long  and  beneficial  history. 

We  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  an 
example  of  the  very  best  of  this  sort  of  in- 
volvement right  here  with  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate now.  I  refer  to  the  Senate  intern 
program,  which  came  into  being  some 
years  ago  at  the  behest  of  young  men  and 
women  desiring  to  come  to  Washington 
to  learn  about  Capitol  Hill,  and  which  has 
now  become  established  as  a  sort  of 
unofficial  beginning  point  for  many  as- 
piring young  politicians  and  statesmen. 
Hundreds  of  young  people  have  bene- 
fitted from  their  experiences  bs  interns 
in  the  Senate  every  year.  For  a  significant 
number  of  these  young  people,  internship 
has  opened  the  door  to  distinguished  ca- 
reers in  Government  service.  I  know  I 
speak  for  everyone  in  this  body  in  stating 
that  we  hope  at  least  some  of  these  in- 
terns who  are  begiruiing  their  summer 
careers  in  the  Senate  Office  Building  at 
this  time  will  one  day,  be  numbered 
among  our  future  colleagues  in  this  U.S. 
Senate. 

Indeed,  as  they  communicate  with  each 
other  and  with  the  offices  and  staff  em- 
ployees with  whom  they  are  working, 
these  young  people  will  find  that  the 
Senate  is  a  heterogeneous  place.  Author- 
ity and  responsibility  are  dispersed  and 
in  some  cases  rather  subtly  exercised.  For 
example,  each  Senator  for  most  purposes 
heads  almost  an  autonomous  operation, 
holding  responsibility  only  to  his  con- 
stituents and  his  own  conscience.  But  we 
politicians  have  found  there  must  also  be 
a  party  organization  for  efficient  co- 
ordination of  effort,  and  overlaying  this 
a  Senate  organization  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  affairs. 

But  interns  will  find  that  different 
Senators,  members  of  the  same  party, 
will  nevertheless  take  different  ap- 
proaches to  public  issues.  I  would  hope 
they  will  take  the  trouble  to  try  to  un- 
derstand some  of  the  imderlying  reasons, 
either  regional  or  emotional  or  historical, 
which  impel  these  differences.  Another 
thing  they  will  discover  is  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  their  employees  find  it 
absolutely  indispensable  at  all  times  to 
employ  courtesy  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other.  Particularly,  I  would  point 
out.  this  has  become  traditionally  the 
case  when,  because  of  deep  fundamental 
feelings.  Senators  are  forced  to  disagree. 
Hopefully  our  young  people  will  recog- 
nize that  civility  is  not  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, nor  an  indication  of  a  lack  of  con- 
cern. Civility  during  disagreement  is  a 
sign  of  maturity,  of  respect  for  one's 
fellow  man,  particularly  of  respect  for 
equally  strong  beliefs  and  opinions  held 
by  the  party  with  whom  the  debate  or 
the  disagreement  is  at  that  time  being 


held.  There  is.  after  all,  far  more  honor 
and  satisfaction  attached  to  an  intel- 
lectual victory  over  an  adversary  one  re- 
spects— and  who  respects  you — than  over 
one  with  whom  there  is  no  mutual  es- 
teem. 

The  history  of  this  body  is  replete  i^ith 
instances  of  deeply  held  convictions 
strongly  supported,  passionately  advo- 
cated, but  nevertheless  all  done  under 
the  basic  imderstanding  that  intransi- 
gent behavior  of  even  the  mildest  sort  is 
in  the  fact  inimical  to  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  perceptively  setting  forth  and 
soundly  defending  one's  own  ideas. 

As  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  welcome 
the  interns  who  will  for  the  space  of  2 
months  or  more  be  our  junior  staffers 
and.  in  a  sense,  junior  partners,  I  know 
I  can  speak  for  all  Senators  in  extending 
to  them  our  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant 
and  productive  summer.  Though  it  may 
be  hot  outside,  let  it  be  cool  inside.  May 
our  interns  carry  forth  their  obligations 
with  sincerity  and  respect  for  each  other, 
argue  their  convictions  with  deep  feeling 
among  their  associates  and  even  to  their 
superiors,  but  above  all  keep  uppermost 
in  their  minds  their  main  purpose  here 
in  the  Senate,  in  this  Capital  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  indeed  in 
this  stage  of  their  lives.  They  are  here  to 
increase  their  experience,  broaden  their 
understanding,  and  better  fit  themselves 
for  the  50  years  or  so  of  productive  living 
which  lie  ahead.  They  are  the  envy  of 
their  fellows  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land.  May  they  make  the 
most  of  the  opportunities — and  the  du- 
ties— which  lie  before  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  what  he  has  just  said  con- 
cerning the  question  of  civility.  Civility 
all  too  often  today  is  being  looked  urwn 
as  an  old-fashioned  virtue  which  has 
now  become  passe.  Perhaps  a  restoration 
of  some  of  the  old-fashioned  virtues  like 
civility,  responsibility,  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  other  man's  point  of  view 
would  stand  this  coimtry  in  good  stead 
at  this  particular  time. 

May  I  say  also  that  I  appreciated  what 
the  Senator  said  with  respect  to  how  we 
operate  in  this  body.  Of  course  we  have 
differences;  that  is  why  we  have  two  par- 
ties. That  is  why  we  live  in  a  democracy. 
But  we  can  understand  and  appreciate 
what  the  man  says  who  happens  to  op- 
pose a  particular  view  we  are  urging.  Who 
knows;  his  position  may  be  right,  and 
those  on  the  opposite  side  may  be  wrong. 
But  in  this  Chamber,  there  is  no  need  to 
assume  a  position  which  is  "nonnego- 
tiable"  in  the  way  of  demands  or  any- 
thing else.  I  would  hope  that  this  civility 
which  does  mark  the  decorum,  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  well-being  of  this  body 
would  continue  to  be  observed  by  all 
Members  regardless  of  party  and  regard- 
less of  viewpoint. 

I  am  sometimes  disturbed  by  allega- 
tions lodged  against  Members  of  this 
body;  and  may  I  say  that  I  would  come 
to  the  defense  of  a  Republican  Senator, 
if  his  patriotism  were  impugned,  if  his  in- 
tegrity were  questioned,  or  if  his  veracity 
were  under  fire,  Just  as  I  would  in  the 
case  of  a  Democrat.  In  short,  we  operate 
In  the  open.  We  have  our  differences,  but 
at  least  we  have  an  understanding  of  one 
another.  Once  the  struggles  are  over,  we 
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are  not  sworn  enemies,  but  l  riendly  an- 
tagonists who  have  waged  as  ;ood  a  fight 
as  possible.  We  may  have  won  or  we 
may  have  lost,  but  whatevei  the  result, 
we  accept  it:  and  that  is  the  way  this 
bod,v  operates. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Preside  at,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  ind<  ed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Preside  it.  I  deeplj 
appreciate  the  very  kind  woi  ds  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leadjr  has  ut- 
tered. I  can  thiiik  of  no  one  n  tliis  body 
who  better  typifies  and  eriulales  tlie 
sincerity  of  tlie  message  he  hJ  s  just  given 
us  than  does  the  majority  lea  3er  himself. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with 
him  for  almost  4  years,  bu(  I  can  say 
that  as  quickly  as  I  came  he:  e.  I  was  as- 
sured by  memt>ers  of  my  par  ty  who  had 
worked  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  that  once  Mike 
Mansfisld  gave  you  his  word,  or  said  that 
something  would  be  some  wa  r.  you  could 
depend  that  it  would  be  exact  [y  that  way. 

So  I  commend  him  for  ha\  ing  typified 
and  continually  demonstrated  the  kind 
of  behavior,  the  sort  of  respec  t  and  cour- 
tesy, that  makes  it  possible  for  people 
who  may  hold  strong  differences  of  opin- 
ion to  disagree  and  yet  not  lie  disagree- 
able. He  is  typical  of  the  iiortar  that 
holds  this  body  together:  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly. I  am  sure,  evident  to  ill  of  us.  as 
we  reflect  upon  the  type  of  lerson  he  is 
and  the  type  of  leader  he  is,  v  hat  a  great 
contribution  he  has  made  U    this  body. 

Last  week  I  read  and  wss  delighted 
with,  as  were  all  of  his  colleagues,  the 
very  pertinent  character  study  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  the  major- 
ity leader,  published  in  one  bf  the  local 
newspapers.  As  the  article  jointed  out, 
he  is  first  to  discount  the  con  jibution  he 
is  making  toward  history,  aid  yet  those 
of  us  who  know  him  must  agi  ee  with  the 
person  who  wrote  the  article  that  Mike 
Mansfizlo  has  indeed  cast  \\,  very  long 
shadow.  It  is  one  which,  long  past  the 
time  when  be  will  no  longer  I  >e  here,  will 
continue  to  be  in  evidence,  because  of 
the  type  of  leadership  he  ha*  given,  be- 
cause of  the  courtesy  he  demonstrates  at 
all  times,  and  because  of  tihe  honesty 
which  exemplifies  the  sort  o^  man  he  is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from]  Wyoming. 
What  he  has  said  about  mb  has  been 
overemphasized.  Surely  if  nis  remarks 
apply  to  me  then  they  apply  lo  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  on  both  sides'Of  the  aisle. 
We  are  all  here  representing  our  States 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We;  do  the  best 
we  can  under  sometimes  ailduous.  and 
increasingly  arduovis.  circumstances. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  for  the  kind 
words  just  uttered  by  the  d|sting\iished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  ^bout  6  or  7 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICi>l.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  COOPER-CHD3CH 

^VMENDMENT 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.  Pijesident 
Saturday  last.  I  issued  to 
statement  which  I  said  I 


wiis 


on 

ixc  press  a 

going  to 


deliver  on  tlie  floor  of  tlie  Senate  on 
Monday,  June  22,  1970,  which  is  today. 

The  issue  which  confronts  the  Senate 
is  not  one  to  be  resolved  by  lawyers' 
arguments.  What  we  face  Is  the  question 
of  the  war  in  Indochina.  Cooper-Church 
is  an  attempt  to  make  a  congressional 
contribution  to  curbing  the  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  that  war.  No  additives  will  alter 
that  intent. 

The  prolonged  debate  has  had  its  uses. 
It  would  be  my  hope,  however,  that  the 
Senate  will  not  spend  the  next  several 
weeks  in  trj-ing  to  determine  how  many 
angels  can  stand  on  the  head  of  a  pin. 
The  Senate  ought  not  to  waste  daylight 
hours  in  pursuing  constitutional  appari- 
tions in  Uiis  legislation.  Indeed,  if  there 
were  any  such  ghosts,  they  should  have 
long  since  been  driven  away  by  the  Mans- 
field amendment  which  was  adopted 
unanimously  several  days  ago.  At  that 
time,  the  Senate  made  clear  that  Cooper- 
Church  did  not  in  any  way  impugn  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President. 

The  proposed  Byrd-GrifOn  amend- 
ment now  seeks  to  sp»ecify  this  disavowal 
with  reference  to  one  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  President,  that  of 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  do  not  know  that  it  hurts  to 
make  this  specification,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  adds  very  much.  It  may,  of 
course,  serve  to  reassure,  if  reassurance 
is  necessary,  that  the  Senate  meant 
what  it  said  when  it  asserted  that 
Cooper-Church  does  not  Impugn  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Presidency. 

It  would  be  possible,  I  suppose,  to  go 
on  in  that  fashion  and  specify  all  of 
the  President's  constitutional  powers. 
We  could  say,  for  example,  that  rwt  only 
are  the  President's  powers  as  Command- 
er in  Chief  not  impugned  by  Cooper- 
Church  but  neither  are  his  powers  to 
make  treaties,  to  grant  pardons,  or  to 
iK>minate  ambassadors  and  other  oflBcers 
of  the  Government. 

We  could  do  so  although  the  necessity 
for  any  such  reference  is  obviously 
debatable.  Indeed,  how  could  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  powers  be  super- 
ceded by  any  act  of  Congress?  How  can 
any  act  of  Congress  supersede  the 
Constitution? 

The  separate  powers  of  each  branch 
stand  as  a  constitutional  barricade 
against  the  arbitrary,  unilateral  acts  of 
the  other — the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  Presidency  against  Congress  and  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress  against 
the  Presidency.  No  act  of  Congress  can 
change  or  alter  that  constitutional 
bedrock. 

Cooper-Church  Is  not  concerned  with 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency. Cooper-Church  is  an  assertion  of 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  and  Congress  with  regard  to  the 
war  in  Indochina  and  its  evolving  course. 
Cooper-Church  seeks  to  reinforce  the 
President's  own  expressed  desire  to  avoid 
the  spread  of  the  Vietnamese  war  or  a 
prolongation  or  repetition  of  the  Cam- 
bodian adventure. 

Cooper-Church  does  not  and,  I  rein- 
terate,  cannot  intrude  on  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  to  direct  U.S. 
forces  wherever  they  are  situated.  Before 


Cooper-Church  was  even  suggested, 
American  forces  had  air  bombed  Cam- 
bodian border  areas  imder  that  Presi- 
dential authority.  Under  the  same  au- 
thority, commanders  of  U.S.  forces  along 
the  Vietnamese  border  had  been  given 
permission  to  cross  the  Cambodian 
border  in  hot  pursuit  and  for  similiar 
purposes  of  self -protection.  These  orders 
were  followed  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  under  the  present 
administration. 

I  have  questioned  policies  which  have 
placed  American  forces  in  such  an  ex- 
posed position  in  Vietnam  as  to  necessi- 
tate UJS.  bombing  or  hot  pursuit  across 
an  international  border  in  order  to  try 
to  protect  them.  However.  I  have  not, 
nor  has  the  Senate,  questioned  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  give  those  orders. 

By  contrast,  there  are  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  unilaterally,  to  establish 
a  course  of  action  which  produces  a  pro- 
longed, vague,  and  indefinite  military 
commitment — direct  or  indirect — in  any 
other  country  without  the  concurrence 
of  Congress.  That  is  what  the  Senate,  in 
effect,  has  already  declared  by  over- 
whelming vote  in  the  national  commit- 
ments resolution.  That  is  what  Cooper- 
Church  makes  clear  with  regard  to  Cam- 
bodia. The  Mansfield  amendment,  which 
has  already  been  adopted,  does  not  negate 
that  purpose.  The  Byrd-Griffin  amend- 
ment to  the  Mansfield  amendment  would 
not  affect  that  fundamental  assertion; 
nor,  in  my  judgment,  should  any  amend- 
ment be  permitted  to  nullify  that  intent. 

Cooper-Church  interposes  no  bars  to 
the  protection  of  American  forces  as  they 
are  being  withdrawn  from  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam  or  ansrwhere  else.  It  does  and 
is  intended  to  Interpose  the  most  serious 
inhibition  on  Executive  actions  which 
would  lead  this  Nation  without  the  con- 
sultation and  sanction  of  Congress  into 
another  Vietnam  in  Cambodia — Into  an- 
other major  military  involvement,  direct 
or  indirect,  at  once  or  step-by-step — with 
additional  losses  of  U.S.  life  and  addi- 
tional drains  on  our  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  paragraphs  of  a  speech 
given  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byid)  ,  the  chief  au- 
thor of  the  ameiulment  which  will  be 
the  pending  business  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning  hour,  and  with  which  I 
am  substantially  in  agreement,  contained 
in  the  Record  of  Jime  18, 1970,  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  am  in  general  accord 
with  these  paragraphs,  which  the  chief 
author  of  this  amendment  has  stated 
to  mean  what  he  is  endeavoring  to  do, 
because  it  indicates  to  me  that  Uiere  is 
no  conflict  and  what  we  have  with  the 
Byrd-Grlffin  amendment  wiH  be  not  only 
the  symbol  but  also  the  substance  of 
what  we  are  all  trying  to  do — that  is,  to 
try  once  again  to  reassert  the  iwwers  of 
the  Senate  and  of  Congress,  without  in 
any  way  Impinging  or  impugning  the 
coiutitutional  responsibilities  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  either  in 
that  capacity  or  in  his  specific  capacity 
as  Commander  in  Chief. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Statement  or  Senato«  Btrd  of  West 
Virginia 

Mr.  Btkd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  share,  with  the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  belief  that  the  President  should 
not  be  given  advance  approval  to  enter  Into 
any  new  commitment  or  to  enter  Into  any 
new  war.  I  would  not  want  any  statement 
I  made  to  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
verbiage  of  the  amendment  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  extend  such  advance  approval  with 
respect  to  a  new  conunltment  or  a  new  war. 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  my  position  to 
the  effect  that  the  President  certainly  should 
come  to  Congress  and  consxilt  with  Congress 
and  get  the  consent  of  Congress  before 
entering  Into  any  new  war.  any  new  commit- 
ment, or  any  Involvement  In  support  of  or 
against  the  Government  of  Cambodia  or  the 
Government  of  Laos,  et  cetera. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  also  be- 
lieve, as  does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
that  except  for  those  emergency  situations 
which  can  arise  and  do  arise  in  time  of  war — 
both  de  Jure  and  de  facto  wars.  If  we  want 
to  use  those  terms — the  President  normally 
would  have  time  to  consult  with  Congress. 
I  think  he  should  do  so.  I  think  we  agree 
that  there  ctm  be,  however,  emergency  situa- 
tions wherein  the  President  might  have  to 
take  action  very,  very  quickly,  wherein  there 
might  be  the  element  of  time  and/or  the 
element  of  surprise,  which  might  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  success  of  whatever  tactical 
operation  might  be  involved,  and  when  the 
President  might  not  be  able  to  immediately 
consult  with  congressional  leaders. 

Parenthetically,  I  do  not  think  that  was 
the  case  In  the  Instance  of  April  30.  I  think 
that  some  congressional  leaders  at  least  could 
have  been  consulted.  But  that  is  behind  us 
now. 

I  do  have  a  feeling  that  this  debate  is  going 
to  Imprint  this  point  so  indelibly  upon  the 
minds  of  this  President  and  futxire  Presi- 
dents, as  they  will  read  the  history  of  It, 
that  every  effort  will  be  timely  made  to  prop- 
erly consult  with  the  leaders  of  Congress 
before  any  action  Is  taken,  except  In  the  most 
dire  and  Impending  urgency. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
OF  SENATORS 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS' 
DISPUTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  national  concern  to  me  that 
the  dispute  between  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers and  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration has  still  not  been  satisfac- 
torily resolved.  Beyond  that,  it  Is  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  Just  learned  that  two  employees  of 
the  Great  Falls,  Mont..  Traffic  Control 
Center  were,  on  June  16,  dismissed  from 
their  positions. 

Without  passing  on  the  merits  or  justi- 
fication for  each  of  these  dismissals,  or 
whether  this  action  was  in  retaliation 
for  the  union  activities  of  these  men, 
may  I  note  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  sustained  effort  to  solve  this 
dispute,  except  through  the  medium  of 
the  courts.  Regardless  of  the  rights  and 
wrongs,  on  both  sides,  and  regardless  of 
the  merits  of  the  individual  cases,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  in  the  inter- 
ests, not  only  of  the  Government  and  the 
air  traffic  controllers,  but  of  the  public 
at  large,  to  begin,  now,  to  take  appropri- 
ate steps  to  resolve  this  problem  through 
an  expression  of  good  will  and  sincere 
bargaining  efforts,  on  both  sides. 


At  present,  16.000  air  trafBc  controllers 
guide  up  to  12,800  planes  at  a  time  over 
the  skies  of  the  United  States.  The  fore- 
cast is  that  in  1980  this  operation  will 
involve  over  22,000  planes  and  in  1995, 
54.000. 

The  Air  TrafBc  Control  Advisory  Com- 
mission— the  "Alexander  Panel" — pre- 
dicts 10  midair  collisions  in  1980,  tin- 
less  preventive  steps  are  taken,  both  in 
the  way  of  equipment  and  procedures. 
The  President's  Science  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, the  "Garwin  CouncU,"  has  also  been 
involved  in  this  matter,  in  an  effort  to 
reconcile  the  problems. 

Congress,  in  passing  the  Airport  and 
Airways  Development  Act  (S.  3108),  has 
taken  an  important  step  toward  meeting 
the  challenge  that  increased  air  traffic 
presents.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
Government  must  fimction  with  the  fa- 
cilities and  personnel  presently  on  hand. 

In  addition,  in  August  of  1969,  Secre- 
tary Volpe  took  the  commendable  step 
of  appointing  the  Air  Traffic  Controller 
Career  Committee,  to  inquire  into  ques- 
tions concerning  the  air  traffic  controller 
career.  Although  the  Committee  pub- 
lished its  report  in  January,  to  my 
knowledge  thus  far  little  has  been  done 
to  Implement  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations. The  recent  breakdown  in 
employee-management  relations  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  air  traffic 
controllers  suggests  that  little  progress 
is  being  made  on  this  vital  matter. 

Although  the  report  covers  manage- 
ment failures  in  this  area,  it  did  not  ab- 
solve the  controllers  of  responsibility  due 
to  the  role  played  by  the  Professional 
Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organization — 
PATCO — in  bringing  about  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  The  grievances  of  the 
controllers  are,  however,  not  imagined, 
as  illustrated  by  Federal  District  Judges 
Hart,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Judd,  of  New  York,  both  of  whom  touched 
on  the  fact  that  the  controllers  were,  in 
effect,  prov<*ed  into  the  "sick-out"  ac- 
tion of  the  early  spring. 

Although,  in  the  17  jurisdictions  where 
this  matter  has  been  taken  before  the 
Federal  courts,  disciplinary  proceedings 
against  controllers  have  been  temporarily 
stopped,  in  other  areas  where  the  power 
of  the  courts  has  not  been  invoked,  a 
pattern  of  suspensions  or  dismissals  has 
been  the  fact.  In  many  cases  it  would 
seem  that  the  FAA  has  removed  con- 
trollers whom  it  considers  instigated  the 
unrest,  including  some  PATCO  officers, 
and  either  reassigned  these  men  to  work 
not  appropriate  to  their  skills,  or  sus- 
p>ended  or  dismissed  them.  The  latter, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out.  is  the 
situation  with  reference  to  the  former 
employees  in  Great  Falls. 

As  will  be  recalled,  on  January  17, 
1962,  President  Kennedy  issued  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10988,  recognizing  the 
right  of  Federal  employees  to  form  and 
join  labor  unions.  On  October  29,  1969, 
President  Nixon  issued  Executive  Order 
No.  11491,  supersedifig  Executive  Order 
No.  10988,  which  continued  this  recogni- 
tion of  Federal  employees'  rights. 

The  order  issued  by  President  Nixon 
also  established  a  Federal  Service  Im- 
passes Panel  and  required  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Labor  Relations  Serv- 


ice, to  assist  in  mediating  employee- 
managenment  disputes.  None  of  this  new 
machinery,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  used,  dming  either  the  recent  walk- 
outs of  postal  employees  or  air  control- 
lers. There  was  no  evidence  that  the  new 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Service  was  uti- 
lized for  local  negotiations  or  talks  dur- 
ing these  disputes,  and  Paul  Barry,  re- 
gional director  of  the  service  in  Chicago, 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  his  office  did 
nothing  about  these  difficulties  because 
he  had  no  machinery  for  handling  the 
problems  at  that  level. 

As  already  indicated,  the  air  traffic 
controllers'  dispute  was  handled  through 
the  courts,  by  the  Justice  Department 
filing  suits  to  halt  the  work  stoppage, 

In  addition  to  the  above  bodies,  Elxecu- 
tive  Order  No.  11491  established  a  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Council,  to,  among 
other  things,  oversee  programs  and  de- 
cide major  policies.  Thus,  under  the  Ex- 
ecutive order,  there  are  now  available  to 
the  administration  in  the  area  of  medi- 
ating employee-management  disputes,  a 
new  coimcil,  a  new  panel  and  a  new  serv- 
ice; however,  at  least  so  far  as  I  know, 
nothing  is  yet  imderway,  except  through 
the  courts,  to  resolve  the  dispute  with 
the  air  traffic  controllers. 

I  wish  to  express  the  hope,  and  I  have 
done  so  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Volpe, 
that  steps  will  be  taken  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible by  the  administration  to  resolve  this 
situation,  in  tlie  spirit  of  amity  and  good 
wiU. 

I  do  not  believe  that  proceeding 
through  the  courts  is  going  to  add  to  the 
cooperation  or  good  will,  on  either  side, 
and  I  hope  the  administration  will  fully 
and  quickly  utilize  any  and  all  Govern- 
ment organizations,  including  those  new 
ones  created  by  Executive  Order  No. 
11491,  to  settle  the  air  traffic  dispute,  so 
that  working  relationships  in  that  Im- 
portant employment  area  may  return  to 
normalcy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
materials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Great  Falls,  Mont., 

May  22. 1970. 
Mr.  E.  G.  Faibbank. 
Acting  Chief,  Great  Falls  ARTCC, 
Malmstrom  AFB.  Mont. 

Dear  Mr.  Fairbank:  This  letter  is  being 
written  to  answer  the  charges  which  you 
advise  have  been  brought  against  me  as  set 
forth  in  your  letter  of  May  8.  1970.  I  formally 
deny  each  and  every  one  of  the  charges  and 
specifications  set  forth  in  your  letter  and  by 
way  of  an  afiSrmative  answer  and  defense  to 
the  charges  allege  that  the  charges,  specifi- 
cations and  each  of  them  have  been  filed 
against  me  because  of  the  position  I  bold 
as  an  officer  of  PATCO  and  thus  amount  to 
political  discrimination. 

The  facts  and  detaUs  upon  which  my  de- 
nial of  each  of  the  specific  charges  and  spec- 
ifications are  as  f oUows : 

Charge  No.  1 .  Unauthorized  absence. 

Answer.  AU  absences  from  work  were  neces- 
sitated by  Illness  and  approved  in  accordance 
with  the  designated  and  established  proce- 
dure for  sick  leave  as  specified  by  the  FAA 
and  as  administered  by  the  Great  Falls 
ARTCC. 

Specification  No.  1.  Beginning  at  1600.  37 
March  1970,  you  faUed  to  report  for  your 
scheduled  tour  of  duty  at  the  Great  Falls 
ARTCC.  Your  absence  continued  to  31  March 
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1970  for  a  total  of  five  work  days.  This  ab- 
sence was  not  approved  by  proper  authority. 

Answer.  At  all  times  specified  ly  absence 
from  duty  was  due  to  illness  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  established  and  mthorlzed 
procedure  for  sick  leave.  I  requested  sick 
leave  for  each  of  the  days  in  qw  stlon  and 
this  sick  leave  was  approved.  Pr  or  to  the 
commencement  of  my  scheduled  tc  ur  of  duty 
on  27  March  1970.  I  telephoned  Jac  c  Hopkins. 
Watch  Supervisor,  and  advised  Y  im  that  I 
was  ill  and  wanted  to  be  put  on  sic  t  leave  be- 
cause I  would  be  unable  to  repot  i  for  duty 
at  1600  hours.  Prior  to  my  scheduled  work 
shifts  on  each  of  the  days  from  March  28 
through  March  31.  I  also  telep  loned  the 
Watch  Supervisor,  advised  him  t  tiat  I  was 
111  and  requested  sick  leave.  This  procedure 
is  In  accordance  with  the  PAA  legulatlons 
regarding  sick  leave  and  the  pas  practices 
of  the  Great  Falls  ARTCC.  My  i  fquest  for 
sick  leave  was  never  questioned  <  uring  any 
of  the  telephone  conversations  ar  d  on  each 
occasion  either  expressly  or  Impliedly  ap- 
proved. 

On  27  March  1970.  I  had  sevei  e  diarrhea 
and  stomach  cramping  and  cor  suited  my 
physician,  L.  R.  Swan,  M  D,  Dr.  i  wan  diag- 
nosed my  condition  as  t>elng  cai  sed  by  an 
intestinal  flue  virus  and  prescrib(  d  medica- 
tion to  relieve  the  symptoms.  The  Symptoms 
continued  and  again  on  30  Maich  I  con- 
sulted the  doctor.  He  continued  tUe  medica- 
tion. My  regular  days  off  were  Ap  11  1  and  2 
and  on  2  April  1970  my  distress  subsided 
enough  to  permit  me  to  report  fc  r  work  for 
my  regular  tour  of  duty  on  3  Aprl  1  1970. 

Diu-lng  the  time  I  was  on  sick  leave  and 
made  the  telephone  requests  for  sick  leave 
as  above  described.  I  also  received  various 
written  communications  from  yo\  By  letter 
dated  27  March  1970  you  advised  i  ne  that  all 
personnel  reporting  ill  would  be  ( xpected  to 
provide  a  medical  report  includi  ig  a  diag- 
nosis from  a  physician  concerning  the  illness 
upon  return  to  duty  or  be  consid<  red  absent 
without  leave  with  appropriate  <  isciplinary 
action.  In  accordance  with  pai  t  practice 
•which  I  understood  was  the  cor  ect  proce- 
dure. I  Intended  to  furnish  yov  with  the 
form  SP-71  upon  my  return  to  (  uty.  How- 
ever, before  I  returned  to  duty.  I  received 
two  Identical  letters  from  you,  ore  dated  27 
March  1970  and  one  dated  28  Marc  ti  1970,  the 
latter  which  was  hand  delivered  o  me,  and 
by  these  letters  you  advised  me  that  if  my 
absence  continued  for  more  thai  i  24  hours 
after  receipt  of  the  letter  or  if  I  fa  led  within 
that  lime  to  furnish  adequate  me  dlcaJ  proof 
of  my  Illness,  prompt  action  wou  d  be  Initi- 
ated to  Impose  the  sanctions  prov:  ded  by  law 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  1  he  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Ciril  Service 
Commission.  On  March  28  when  I  received 
the  first  of  these  letters,  I  telephoned  you 
and  advised  you  that  I  had  the  physicians 
certificate  SF-71  but  did  not  feel  good 
enough  to  bring  It  to  your  office  tl  at  day  and 
inquired  If  Monday,  30  March  197  I.  would  be 
eoon  enough.  You  advised  me  that  that 
would  t>e  all  right.  On  30  March  1970  I  de- 
livered the  physicians  certiflcati  SP-71  to 
your  office.  This  certificate  was  pr(  perly  com- 
pleted by  Dr.  Swan  In  accordance  with  the 
PAA  regulations  and  past  procedu  re  at  Great 
Palls  ARTCC.  The  following  day  31  March 
1970,  you  telephoned  and  advis«d  me  that 
the  SP-71  was  not  adequate  and  th  at  I  should 
get  a  more  detailed  form  and  hav<  the  doctor 
complete  It.  That  day  I  picked  ap  the  de- 
tailed form  and  delivered  it  to  Dr  Swan.  The 
doctor  wrote  a  detailed  ezplana' ion  of  my 
Illness  and  consultation  on  his  letterhead 
stationery  and  Inadvertently  dated  the  re- 
port 3  April  70  when  In  Tact  the  report  was 
written  3  April  70.  I  hand  delivered  this  de- 
tailed report  to  your  office.  By  letiter  dated  2 
April  1970  you  acknowledged  receipt  of  the 
medical  report  submitted  by  Dr.l  Swan  and 
advised  me  that  you  would  consider  that  as 
having  met  the  requirement  to  bnswer  the 
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charges  in  your  letter  of  30  March  1970  where- 
in you  proposed  to  remove  me  from  my  posi- 
tion due  to  luiauthorized  absence.  In  your 
letter  you  further  stated  that  if  I  must  pro- 
vide further  answer  to  those  charges,  you 
would  Inform   me  In  writing. 

At  no  time  during  my  sick  leave  was  I 
advised  of  any  procedure  which  I  hiul  vio- 
lated In  obtaining  approval  by  proper  au- 
thority for  the  absence  due  to  my  illness. 
My  time  and  attendance  card  for  the  pay 
period  eight  was  submitted  by  appropriate 
authority  specifying  my  absence  as  sick 
leave.  This  approval  was  further  ratified  when 
I  was  paid  for  the  specified  pay  period  and 
pay  for  the  days  on  which  I  was  absent  was 
acknowledged  to  be  payment  for  sick  leave. 
Not  until  May  8,  1970,  at  the  time  when  your 
letter  of  proposed  removal  was  delivered  to 
me  was  any  action  taken  with  respect  to 
classifying  my  absence  other  th.in  sick  leave. 
On  that  date  you  advised  me  that  you  were 
denying  my  request  lor  sick  leave  for  the 
period  In  question  and  that  an  amended 
T  &  A  card  was  being  submitted  to  place  me 
on  AWOL  status  for  the  days  during  which 
my  request  for  sick  leave  had  been  denied. 
My  request  for  sick  leave  was  never  denied 
and  Is  supported  by  the  properly  completed 
SP-71  physician  certificate  and  supplemented 
by  my  doctor's  further  detailed  report  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  from  you.  I  there- 
fore strongly  object  to  and  question  your  au- 
thorty  to  retroactively  designate  properly  au- 
thorized and  documented  sick  leave  as  being 
AWOL. 

Charge  No.  2.  Failure  to  comply  with  lawful 
order  of  officials  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Answer.  I  deny  having  failed  to  comply 
with  a  lawful  order  of  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Specification  No.  1.  You  were  informed  by 
letter  dated  27  March  1970  from  me  that  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  had  issued  on  25  March  1970  a 
temporary  restraining  order  restraining  you 
from  In  any  manner  continuing,  encourag- 
ing, ordering,  aiding,  engaging  or  taking  any 
part  In  any  work  stoppage  or  slowdown  or 
any  Interference  with  or  obstruction  to  the 
movement  or  operation  of  any  aircraft  In  air 
commerce  or  air  transportation  at  any  traffic 
facility  operated  by  the  PAA  or  Interference 
with  or  obstruction  to  the  application  of  the 
safety  standards  or  procedures  established 
by  the  PAA  for  the  regulation  and  control 
of  air  traffic  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  falling  to  report  for  duty  at  your  facility 
and  falling  to  perform  your  duty  at  your 
facility,  you  have  failed  to  comply  with  this 
order. 

Answer.  As  set  forth  In  detail  above  In  my 
answer  to  Charge  No.  1.  Specification  No.  1, 
I  was  ill  and  In  great  distress  and  unable  to 
perform  my  duties  at  the  time  the  letter  In 
question  was  received  and  physically  unable 
to  perform  my  duties.  I  therefore  did  not 
report  to  duty  but  In  accordance  with  PAA 
regulations  and  in  accordance  with  the  spe- 
cific instructions  contained  In  the  letter  In 
question  I  furnished  adequate  medical  proof 
of  my  Illness  and  reported  my  need  for  sick 
leave  on  each  day  In  question. 

Specification  No.  2.  You  were  Informed  by 
letter  dated  27  March  1970  from  me  to  report 
to  your  place  of  duty  within  24  hours  or  to 
submit  within  such  period  of  time  adequate 
medical  proof  of  your  Illness.  You  failed  to 
comply  with  the  instructions  In  this  letter. 

Answer.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  letter  of  27  March  1970 
because  I  could  not  return  to  work  due  to 
my  Illness  and  although  I  had  In  my  posses- 
sion the  certificate  of  physician  SP-71  which 
Dr.  Swan  completed  and  executed  on  March 
27,  1970,  I  was  too  111  to  deliver  it  to  your 
office.  However,  when  I  advised  you  of  this 
situation  by  telephone,  you  verbally  author- 
ized me  an  extension  of  tinie  until  Monday, 
30  March  1970  within  which  to  furnish  tbe 


requested  medical  proof.  The  form  was  de- 
livered within  the  extended  time. 

Charge  No.  3.  Violation  of  5  U.S.  Code  7311 
which  states  In  pertinent  part,  "An  Individ- 
ual may  not  accept  or  hold  a  position  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ...  If 
he  .  .  .  participates  In  a  strike  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  .  .  .". 

Answer.  I  deny  that  I  participated  In  any 
strike  against  the  United  States  Government. 

Specification  No.  1.  Beginning  on  or  about 
25  March  1970,  you,  in  concert  with  others, 
participated  in  a  strike  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  falling  to 
report  for  duty  and  continuing  to  absent 
yourself  from  duty  without  approval  of 
proper  authority. 

Answer.  I  deny  that  I  Individually  or  in 
concert  with  others  participated  In  any  strike 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  reiterate  that  my  absence  on  27  March 
1970  and  thereafter  was  due  to  my  illness. 
That  this  absence  was  propertly  authorized 
and  documented  sick  leave  which  was  ap- 
proved by  appropriate  authority  including 
yourself. 

Charge  No.  4.  Leading  employees  In  a  con- 
certed action  to  withhold  their  services  from 
the  Federal  Government  by  absenting  them- 
selves from  duty  without  approved  leave. 

Answer.  I  deny  that  I  led  any  employees 
in  concerted  action  or  otlierwise  to  withhold 
their  services  from  the  Federal  Government 
by  absenting  themselves  from  duty  without 
approved  leave. 

Specification  No.  1.  You  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  Chairman  of  the  Great  Falls  Center 
Chapter  of  the  Professional  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trollers Organization  on  25  March  1970  when 
that  organization  led  and  fostered  an  Illegal 
strike  in  violation  of  5  USC  7311.  As  the 
Chairman  of  the  Great  Palls  Center  Chapter, 
you  did  not  exercise  your  Influence  to  prevent 
employees  of  the  Great  Palls  ARTCC  from 
engaging  In  an  Illegal  strike. 

Answer.  I  admit  that  I  am  the  Chairman 
of  the  Great  Palls  Center  Chapter  of  PATCO 
and  occupied  that  position  on  25  March  1970. 
I  strenuously  deny  that  the  organization  led 
or  fostered  an  Illegal  strike  In  violation  of 
5  USC  7311.  No  such  evidence  of  any  action 
by  that  organization  Is  set  forth  In  your 
charge  and  no  such  evidence  could  be  pro- 
duced. I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  Illegal 
strike  by  anyone  at  the  Great  Falls  ARTCC 
and  did  specifically  advise  my  fellow  con- 
trollers If  they  were  not  sick  or  otherwise 
legitimately  prohibited  from  performing 
their  duties,  they  should  repwrt  to  work  and 
perform  their  duties.- 1  have  no  direct  au- 
thority over  any  of  my  IfTlow  air  traffic  con- 
trollers and  any  influence  I  may  have  by 
virtue  of  my  office  in  PATCO  was  In  fact  used 
to  encourage  the  employees  to  obey  the  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  to  their  employ- 
ment. 

Specification  No.  2.  You  called  or  other- 
wise arranged  for  a  meeting  of  PATCO  mem- 
bers of  the  Great  Falls  area  to  be  held  at  your 
home  during  the  evening  of  24  March  1970. 
At  this  meeting,  you  led  a  discussion  of  plans 
to  withhold  optional  air  traffic  control  serv- 
ices within  the  Great  Falls  area  In  support  of 
PATCO's  nationwide  strike  action. 

Answer.  On  24  March  1970  a  group  of 
PATCO  members  met  at  my  home.  I  deny 
that  I  led  a  discussion  of  plans  to  withhold 
optional  air  traffic  control  services  within  the 
Great  Palls  area  and  deny  that  PATCO  In- 
stituted a  nationwide  strike  action.  No  plans 
were  formulated  to  withhold  optional  air 
traffic  control  services  within  the  Great  Palls 
area  at  the  meeting  In  question  and  no  such 
optional  air  traffic  control  services  were  in 
fact  withheld. 

Specification  No.  3.  As  a  facility  officer  of 
Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organiza- 
tion (PATCO),  you  did  not  comply  with  the 
direction  of  the  25  March  1970  temporary  re- 
straining order  of  the  United  States  DUtrtct 
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Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Instruct 
Immediately  absentee  PATCO  members  to  re- 
sume their  normal  employment. 

Answer.  I  advised  every  air  traffic  control- 
ler or  PATCO  member  In  the  Great  Palls 
ARTCC  with  whom  I  discussed  the  matter 
to  resume  or  continue  his  normal  employ- 
ment If  he  was  physically  capable  of  doing 
so.  I  performed  this  service  for  the  PAA  and 
U.S.  Government  out  of  my  concern  for  the 
safety  of  the  air  traffic  moving  In  the  United 
States  and  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  PATCO  national  officers.  This  service  did 
In  fact  comply  with  the  direction  of  the 
restraining  order  In  question  but  I  am  ad- 
vised by  my  attorney  that  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived Informing  me  of  the  court  order  was 
not  a  valid  service  of  such  court  order  and 
that  the  court  in  question  did  not  have 
Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  for  the  District 
of  Montana.  I  have  no  authority  to  direct 
or  demand  that  employees  report  to  work. 
If  in  fact  I  did  have  such  authority,  I  could 
not  and  would  not  order  employees  who  were 
disabled  from  performing  their  duties  to  re- 
port to  work. 

Specification  No.  4.  As  a,  facility  officer  of 
PATCO,  you  failed  to  take  all  action  necessary 
to  Insure  that  the  Instructions  included  In 
the  25  March  1970  temporary  restraining 
order  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  carried  out. 
Including  the  posting  of  a  copy  of  the  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  at  the  Great  Falls 
ARTCC. 

Answer.  I  was  never  served  with  a  copy  of 
the  temporary  restraining  order  In  question 
and  therefore  could  not  post  a  copy  of  the 
order  at  the  Great  Falls  ARTCC.  I  did  In 
fact  take  all  action  that  I  could  to  insure 
that  the  instructions  of  which  I  was  aware 
were  contained  in  the  restraining  order  were 
complied  with.  You  have  failed  to  specify 
any  action  which  I  could  have  taken  and  did 
not  take  to  accomplish  this.  Never  having 
seen  the  court  order  in  question  It  Is  Impos- 
sible for  me  to  know  what  If  any  action  was 
expected  of  me.  Again,  I  have  been  advised 
by  my  attorney  that  the  court  order  in  ques- 
tion was  not  properly  served  upon  me  and  the 
District  Court  which  issued  the  order  did  not 
have  Jurisdiction  in  the  Montana  District. 

As  is  set  forth  Ln  various  of  the  answers 
above,  the  charges  and  specifications  which 
you  listed  against  me  are  not  specific  enough 
to  present  more  detailed  answers.  If  in  fact 
you  have  more  specific  details  on  which  to 
base  these  charges,  please  furnish  me  with 
the  details  in  writing  and  extend  an  addi- 
tional IS  days  thereafter  for  me  to  reply  to 
the  same. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  charges  and 
specifications  set  forth  In  your  letter  of  8  May 
1970  are  unfounded  and  that  these  charges 
be  dismissed. 

Very  truly  yoiu«, 

Ch.\rles  R.  H.\ll. 

The  Medical-Dentai.  Ci.iNtc, 
Great  Falls.  Mont..  May  21,  1970. 
Re  Charles  R.  Hall 
Mr.  E.  G.  Faikbank. 
Acting  Chief,  ARTCC. 
Air  Rotite  Traffic  Control  Center, 
Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont. 

Dbah  Snt:  Mr.  Charles  Hall  came  to  my  of- 
fice on  3/27/70  complaining  of  abdominal 
pain  and  diarrhea.  I  examined  Mr.  Hall  and 
felt  that  he  had  contacted  the  viral  gastroen- 
teritis which  at  that  time  was  very  preva- 
lent in  our  area.  I  prescribed  Combld  span- 
sules  and  Lomotil  for  him  and  then  re- 
checked  him  on  3/30/70.  He  still  had  symp- 
toms of  gastroenteritis  and  nervous  stomach 
and  he  was  continued  on  medication. 

On  4/3/70  he  had  continued  slight  diar- 
rhea, however,  was  feeling  better  and  I  felt 
he  could  return  to  wt)rk. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  R.  Swan,  M.D. 


The  Medical-Dental  Clinic, 
Great  FalU.  Mont.,  April  3.  1970. 
To  Whok  It  Mat  Concun:  Mr.  Hall  waa 
seen  in  my  ofBce  on  3/27/70  with  symptoms 
of  diarrhea  and  stomach  cramping.  After 
examination  I  felt  he  had  an  intestinal  flu 
virus  which  has  been  prevelant  In  our  area 
for  some  weeks.  I  prescribed  Combld  and 
Lomotil  for  him.  He  then  returned  on  3  30/70 
with  continued  flu  symptdbis.  His  medication 
was  continued  and  recheck  now  shows  him 
to  be  Improving.  I  feel  he  is  able  to  return  to 
work  at  any  time. 

Lee  R.  Swan,  M.D. 

George  B.  Eusterman,  Jr.,  M.D.. 

Great  Falls,  Mont.,  May  21,  1970. 
Re  Pat  Herrlges. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  medical 
examination  and  care  of  the  above  patient. 
He  was  first  6e«n  by  me  on  the  2nd.  of 
March  complaining  of  low  back  pain  with 
moderate  amount  of  incapacity.  Examina- 
tion revealed  definite  spastic  muscles  of  the 
lower  right  sacroiliac  area  (myositis).  There 
was  deep  tenderness  also  of  lipomas  present 
In  this  area.  Often  times  removal  of  these 
lipomas  will  relieve  pain.  He  was  put  on  a 
niuscle   relaxant   and   told   to  rettirn. 

He  did  quite  well  on  the  medication  but 
was  seen  again  on  the  24th.  stating  that  bis 
pain  and  muscle  spasm  had  returned,  so  fur- 
ther medication,  exercise  course,  hard  bed, 
etc..  were  given.  On  the  31st  of  March  he  was 
seen  again  for  a  progress  evaluation  and  I 
requested  that  he  go  back  to  work  on  4/7/ 70 
which  he  did  do.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  pa- 
tient was  malingering  because  of  two  con- 
ditions: one  Is  definite  palpation  of  spastic 
Infiamed  muscles  and  the  second  is  re- 
peated definite  location  of  pain  especially 
of  the  areas  of  lipomas. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Geobge  B.  Eusterman,  Jr.,  M.D. 

1.  Date  of  visit  or  consultation.  Patient 
was  seen  by  me  regarding  progressive  low 
back  pain  on  3/2/70,  3/24/70   and  3/31/70. 

2.  Symptoms  and/or  complaints.  Patient  Is 
complaining  of  progressive  low  back  pain 
without  traumatic  history.  Getting  up  from 
sitting  or  lying  positions  was  difficult. 

3.  Results  of  examination  in  detail,  Includ- 
ing reports  of  laboratory  tests. 

4.  Diagnosis. 

5.  Treatment  prescribed,  to  Include  name, 
dosage  and  frequency  of  any  medications. 

6.  Prognosis,  to  include  date  of  recovery  or 
date  of  expected  recovery. 

Continuing  with  symptoms  and  com- 
plaints: Bending  over  to  wash  face,  difficult, 
lifting  too  dlfficultrto  carry  out.  No  radiation 
of  pain  down  the  legs,  no  good  history  for 
early  disc.  Small  lipomas  present  In  the  sac- 
roiliac areas  which  may  or  may  not  be  a 
factor.  Complaint  has  been  recurrent.  Jelling 
noted,  bending  limited,  low  back  X-rays  not 
taken  for  this  complaint  but  may  do  so 
later.  No  laboratory  tests  Indicated. 

Diagnosis:  Recurrent  flbroeltis,  low  back. 

Treatment:  Bed  rest,  exercises,  given  mus- 
cle relaxants  with  sallclllates. 

Prognosis:  Good,  expect  to  return  to  work 
4  7  70. 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

George  B.  Eusterman,  Jr.,  M.D. 


A    BLATANT  DISTORTION   BY    THE 
PRESS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Hon.  Earl 
C.  Morgan,  district  attorney  for  the  10th 
judicial  circuit  of  Alabama — Birming- 
ham— has  called  my  attention  to  an  As- 
sociated Press  dispatch  to  which  he  right- 
fully takes  objection. 

In  his  letter,  he  stated  that,  "This  is 
typical  of  the  distorted  news  coverage 
we  have  so  long  received  here  in  the 


South."  I  concur  in  his  judgment  that 
the  incident  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  pub- 
lic in  general. 

Before  commenting  further  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Morgan  to  me,  togetlier 
with  his  resume  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances relevant  to  the  news  dispatch  by 
the  Associated  Press,  and  the  dispatch  It- 
self be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  requested 
items  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

June  16, 1970. 
Hon.  James  Allen, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Attached  hereto  Is  an  As- 
sociated Press  story  which  was  printed  in 
papers  throughout  this  country  and  foreign 
countries  as  well  regarding  a  case  which  was 
prosecuted  by  my  office.  As  a  result  of  this 
story,  the  Governor  of  Alabama,  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  Alabama,  other  officials  and 
I  have  received  many  letters  critical  of  our 
Judicial  system  here  in  this  state.  All  of  these 
letters  carry  the  same  theme — Injustice  be- 
cause the  defendant  was  a  Negro  who  robt>ed 
a  white  of  $30.00  and  a  watch. 

This  Is  typical  of  the  distorted  news  cover- 
age we  have  so  long  received  here  in  the 
South.  The  case  in  question  was  an  extremely 
aggravated  case  Involving  severe  physical  In- 
juries and  rape  as  well  as  the  robbery.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  facts  is  attached  hereto  and  all 
of  these  facts  were  brought  before  the  Jury 
upon  the  trial  of  this  case. 

I  have  filed  a  protest  of  this  reporting 
with  Mr.  Wes  Gallager,  the  General  Manager 
of  the  Associated  Press.  I  have  called  this  In- 
cident to  the  attention  of  others  through- 
out the  country.  I  am  sending  this  to  each  of 
our  United  States  Senators  with  the  thought 
that  you  would  perhaps  bring  this  incident 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Earl  C.  Morgan, 
District  Attorney. 

MO  Robbery  Brings  Negro  Death  Penalty 
Birmingham,  Ala.  (AP) — An  all-white  Jury 
has  decreed  the  death  penalty  for  a  Negro 
convicted   of   robbing   a   white    girl   of   $30 
and  a  wrist  watch. 

The  seven  women  and  five  men  of  the 
Circuit  Court  Jury  deliberated  less  than 
three  hours  Thursday  night  before  return- 
ing the  verdict  against  John  Henry  Jones 
Jr..  23. 

Risuidi 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  last  fall,  a  sev- 
enteen year  old  girl  named  Rose  Marie  Cam- 
plsl  was  reported  missing  and  was  last  seen 
at  a  local  hospital  where  she  bad  taken  her 
brother  for  emergency  treatment.  Late  that 
afternoon  search  parties  were  organized  and 
throughout  the  following  day  search  con- 
tinued for  this  young  girl.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  members  of  her  church,  mostly 
young  teenagers,  organized  a  search  party 
under  the  direction  of  the  church  priest 
and  approximately  4  o'clock  that  afternoon, 
while  searching  an  Isolated  and  remote  ru- 
ral area,  found  a  charred  envelope  with  the 
young  lady's  name  on  It.  An  Intensive  search 
of  the  area  revealed  her  automobile  at  the 
bottom  of  a  100  foot  ravine  over  which  it 
had  been  driven.  Upon  searching  the  auto- 
mobile this  young  girl  was  found  locked  in 
the  trunk  compartment,  disrobed,  beaten 
and  very  seriously  Injured.  She  was  taken 
to  a  hospital  where  she  remained  for  several 
weeks  and  suffered  permanent  injuries  from 
Internal  infections  which  developed  in  her 
body.  Law  enforcement  agencies  of  state. 
county  and  several  munlclp«Jltles  spent  days 
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and  weeks  searching  out  every 
In  an  attempt  to  find  the  culprii 
tloa    to  having  been  beaten  an( ; 
by  an  automobile,  there  was  ev 
tion  that  she  had  been  raped 

For  months  the  case  went  u 
on  January  1.  1970.  a  young 
made  a  complaint  to   the 
lice  DepMu-tment  that  she  had 
the  previous  night.  Similarities 
lion  and  mannerisms  of  the  cu 
case  resulted  in  the  arrest  of 
Jones.  Jr..  and  charges  being 
him    arising     out     of    offenses 
against  both  women.   Rose  Marii 
wrist  watch,  which  had  been 
from  her  at  or  atxnjt  the  time 
was   recovered  from  a  local  pawi 
John  Henry  Jones  was  identified 
erator  as  being  the  person  who  : 
watch.    When    arrested.    John    Hi' 
had  the  pawn  ticket   for  the  w 
person.  Rose  Camplsi  made  a 
tificatlon    of    this    defendant 
graphs    and    from    personally    v 
among  a  large  group  of  persons 
with  full  constitutional  guaranty 
Miranda    procedure    followed 
and  signed  a    written   statement 
having  forced  the  young  girl  int(  i 
mobile  and  leaving  the  hospital 
her  but  claimed  not  to  rememljer 
events  partly   because  of  a   high 
in  Coxl  cation. 

Rose    Marie   Camplsi    testified 
the  defendant  abducted  her  at  t 
he  drove  her  to  an  Isolated  area 
community,  where  he  stopped  t 
her  from  it.  beat  her  with  his 
her.  stomped  her.  dragged  her 
into  the  woods,  stripped  her 
her  and  shot  over  her  head  as 
to   try   to   prevent   him   from 
panties.  She  further  te  titled  t 
her.  drug  her  back  on  to  the  roa^w 
he  tied  her  bands  and  feet 
her  in  front  of  the  car  and  ran 
her  arm   and  leg.  she  having 
squirming  out  of  the  path  of  th  > 
they   passed   over  a    part   of    her 
further    testified    that    the 
put    her   in   the    trunk   of   the 
bound  condition,   laughed  at   he ' 
the  trunk  door  on  her  and  she 
the   car   was   being  driven   into 
because  of  the  crashing  and 
remained  In  the  trunk  of  this 
for  approximately  twenty-four 
conscious  moet  of  the  time. 

When  the  car  was  found  it 
tiated  that  the  defendant  had 
available  pep>er  material  in  the 
it  on  fire  prior  to  running  the 
ravine. 

John  Henry  Jones.  Jr.  was 
separate   cases  for  the  offenses 
ping.  Assault  With  Intent  to 
and   Robbery.   Under  Alabama   1 
fenses  of  Rape  and  Robbery  are 
fenses.  either  one  of  which  carr; 
from  ten  years   to  a  maximum 
death.  Only  one  case  can  be  trle^l 
and  the  state  elected  to  go  to 
Robbery  case  first.  Upon  a  trial 
on  the  Robbery  charge,  the  state 
mitted  to  show  all  the  acts  of  th( 
as  set  out  herein. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President  I  believe 
that  after  reading  the  above  material, 
fair-minded  persons  will  agres  that  the 
Associated  Press  dispatch  is  grossly  mis- 
leading. In  the  absence  of  background 
facts,  a  reader  is  led  to  believe  that  the 
defendant  received  the  death  i  lenalty  for 
the  sole  offense  of  robbery  involving  a 
wrist  watch  and  $30.  That  is  not  true. 
But  more  than  questions  of  acf  uracy  and 
truth  are  involved  here. 
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We  read  a  lot  today  about  polariza- 
tion. Elxamine  the  racial  implications  in 
the  above  dispatch.  Can  anyone  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  story  was  delib- 
erately slanted  to  project  a  picture  of 
racial  injustice  and  to  reflect  adversely 
upon  the  people  of  the  South? 

News  reporting  similar  to  the  above 
example  raises  a  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  medium  is  demonstrating 
symptoms  of  a  projection  complex.  Is 
the  medium  accusing  others  of  creating  a 
credibility  gap  when  that  is  perhaps  one 
of  its  own  most  glaring  faults? 

Serious  implications  are  involved  when 
the  public  ceases  to  believe  what  it  reads 
in  the  newspapers  or  what  it  hears  on 
radio  and  television.  For  one  thing  dis- 
tortions such  as  we  are  discussing  create 
doubts  which  can-y  over  to  news  dis- 
patches originating  elsewhere  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Far  East  and  the  Mid- 
dle East.  This  can  become  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Not  long  ago.  Andre  Fontaine,  profes- 
sor of  journalism  at  the  Newhouse  Com- 
munications Center,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
ciiticized  the  mass  media  for  not  fulfill- 
ing either  responsibilities  to  people  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  he  said.  "Peo- 
ple do  not  believe  what  they  read."  In 
an  article  prepared  for  p\iblication  in 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  he  said  further: 

When  Journalists  produce  material  that 
the  readers  reject,  they  are  no  longer  in  the 
communications  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  implicitly  in 
freedom  of  the  piess.  Let  the  media  re- 
port what  they  will  and  express  any 
opinion  they  may  chose,  but  I  resent  de- 
liberate distortions  of  fact  in  the  cause 
of  blatant  propaganda.  And  I  resent  it 
when  such  propaganda  is  directed 
against  the  people  of  Alabama  and  of 
the  South,  and  our  institutions  of  self- 
government. 


CRISIS  IN  AMERICAN   EDUCATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  19,  Dr.  Roger  A.  Freeman,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  made  an  outstanding  speech  be- 
fore the  Washington  State  Research 
Council,  in  Seattle. 

These  remarks  are  so  well  thought  out, 
so  clearly  presented  on  a  problem  that 
becomes  a  little  more  confused  every  day, 
that  I  thought  Senators  might  enjoy 
reading  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ckisis  in  American  Eovcation 

I  cannot  adequately  tell  you  how  thrilled  I 
was  when  I  received  your  Invitation  to  serve 
as  your  speaker  at  this  luncheon.  I  left  the 
State  of  Washington  nearly  fifteen  years 
ago  and  thought  that  I  had  long  been  for- 
gotten here.  While  David  Swenson's  letter 
was  still  on  my  desk,  bathing  my  face  In  Its 
reflected  glow.  I  began  getting  telephone 
calls  from  Herb  Miller.  Ben  Ehrllchman  and 
others,  urging  me  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion. So  here  I  am. 

Having  spent  some  of  the  most  precious 
and  most  exciting  years  of  my  life  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  I  am  humbly  grateful  to 


you  for  letting  me  know  that  I  made  some 
lasting  friends  during  the  decade  I  lived  and 
worked  here. 

If  I  were  at  liberty  to  do  what  I  feel  like 
doing,  then  I  would  now  recognize  my  old 
friends  in  the  audience,  reminiscing  about 
our  common  exploits  In  the  legislative  wars 
of  the  195U's  and  tell  the  new  generation 
tales  of  battle  scars  that  have  long  since 
healed. 

But  you  did  not  come  here  for  that.  You 
came  in  henr  mc  speak  about  the  "Crisis  in 
American  Education."  So.  in  fairness  to  you. 
my  hosts,  and  to  make  sure  that  you  don't 
make  mo  pay  for  my  own  lunch,  I  shall  ad- 
drp.<;s  myself  to  the  as.signed  subject. 

But  before  I  do  so.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  man  who  brought  me  Into  public  life 
here  o'cr  twenty  years  ago,  to  whom  I  owe 
most  of  what  I  know  about  public  affairs, 
.Tud  whom  I  served  as  an  assistant  for  more 
than  five  years.  I  mean,  of  course.  Governor 
Arthur  B.  Langlte  whose  untimely  death  was 
a  severe  blow  and  grievous  loss  to  all  of  us. 
I  am  most  happy  to  hear  that  a  biography 
of  this  great  man.  the  only  man  ever  to  be 
elected  Governor  of  Washington  three  times, 
is  now  In  preparation  and  will  soon  be 
p-.ibll.shed. 

For  as  long  as  anyone  of  us  can  remember 
there  has  always  been  talk  about  a  "crisis  in 
education."  Those  within  the  educational 
establishment  usually  saw  the  crisis  in  fi- 
nancial terms,  denounced  the  existing  sup- 
port level  as  lamentably  Inadequate  and  pre- 
dicted dire  conseqviences  and  disaster  If  avail- 
able funds  were  not  promptly  multiplied. 

That  no  such  crisis  ever  developed  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  our  educational 
spokesmen  had  only  been  crying  ■wolf."  It 
may  well  be  that  because  their  warning 
carne  early  enough  and  their  appeal  for 
remedial  action  was  sufficiently  forceful  and 
effective,  their  crisis  predictions  never  came 
true. 

That  experience  caused  me  in  past  years 
to  place  a  question  mark  behind  the  phrase 
"crisis  In  education"  whenever  I  used  it. 
Somehow  I  felt  certain  that  our  schools  and 
colleges  would  turn  the  corner  in  fine  shape 
before  they  reached  the  critical  stage. 

I  no  longer  feel  as  confident  as  I  once  did, 
and  I  no  longer  place  a  question  mark  be- 
hind the  term  "crisis  In  education."  For  the 
first  time  in  history  It  appears  that  the  pro- 
found faith  of  the  American  people  in  their 
educational  Institutions  has  been  shaken  and 
their  belief  In  the  wisdom  of  our  educational 
leaders  and  in  the  soundness  of  their  goals  or 
practices  has  turned  to  doubt  and  even  to 
outright  disapproval.  If  a  vote  of  confidence 
were  asked  for  today  from  the  people  across 
this  nation  in  the  management  and  policies 
of  their  educational  Institutions.  It  would  in 
most  states  no  longer  be  as  favorable  as  it 
would  have  been  twenty,  ten  or  even  five 
years  ago.  This  is  true  above  all  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  our  most  prominent  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  but  also  of  many  high 
schools  and  elementary  schools.  This  is  evi- 
dent not  only  from  the  growing  number  of 
failures  of  school  tax  and  bond  elections — 
which  In  most  areas  offer  the  people  the  only 
organized  way  in  which  they  can  vote  their 
displeasure — but  also  from  numerous  inde- 
pendent polls,  letters  and  many  other  sources. 
How  are  schools  and  colleges  to  weather  the 
onslaught  to  which  they  are  now  subjected, 
how  are  they  to  cope  with  their  current  and 
future  problems,  to  progress  and  prosper  In 
the  years  ahead,  if  they  can  no  longer  count 
on  the  affection  and  trust  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  upon  whom 
their  very  existence  depends? 

So  far,  the  flow  of  funds  into  education 
has  not  declined  and  continues  to  show  a 
healthy  rate  of  growth.  Yet  there  are  many 
voices  heard,  mostly  from  Inside  the  estab- 
lishment, which  assert  that  Inadequate  fi- 
nancial support  Is  at  the  root  of  their  trouble 
and  that  lack  of  money  la  the  most  urgent 
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problem  In  education  which  could  be  solved 
by  the  addition  of  several  billion  dollars  In 
federal  funds.  Congress  Is  being  criticized  for 
not  appropriating  enough  money  for  educa- 
tion and  the  President  is  attacked  for  hav- 
ing vetoed  an  education  appropriation  earlier 
this  year  and  for  not  having  proposed  the 
new  and  expanded  programs  which  his  critics 
urge  upon  him. 

The  President  stated  his  reasons  clearly 
In  the  Veto  Message  of  January  27.  the  Mes- 
sage on  School  Reform  of  March  3  and  the 
Message  on  Higher  Eklucation  of  March  19. 
Let  me  summarize  them  briefly: 

1.  Inflationary  pressures,  generated  largely 
by  eight  years  of  deficit  spending  to  the  tune 
of  $57  billion,  are  still  so  intense  that  de- 
mands lor  federal  funds  for  all  purposes 
must  be  restrained  and  their  total  kept  ap- 
proximately within  the  frame  of  prospective 
revenues.  To  pursue  an  expansionary  fiscal 
policy  at  this  time  would  add  fuel  to  the  fires 
of  inflation  and  could  wreck  serious  harm, 
none  the  least  on  education. 

2.  Certain  costly  school  programs  Intro- 
duced with  great  expectations  a  few  years 
ago  are  not  yielding  the  promised  results. 
In  fact,  the  entire  concept  of  a  clear-cut 
positive  cost-quality  relationship  in  educa- 
tion has  been  called  into  question  by  recent 
research. 

3.  The  label  "education"  Is  not  enough  to 
Justify  claims  for  federal  funds.  There  must 
be  evidence  that  a  proposed  program  offers 
the  most  effective  solution  available  and  a 
tangible  return  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  President  criticized  that  "we  are  not 
getting  as  much  as  we  should  of  the  dollars 
we  spend,"  recommended  several  programs  to 
correct  existing  shortcomings  and  promised: 

"As  we  get  more  education  for  the  dollar, 
we  will  ask  Congress  for  more  dollars  for 
education." 

Some  of  our  critics  claim  that  the  budget 
Is  tight  only  because  military  outlays  have 
been  tremendously  increased  and  that  arms 
swallow  most  of  the  federal  tax  revenue  which 
otherwise  could  be  allocated  to  education 
and  other  social  purposes.  The  facts  are  to 
the  contrary: 

In  the  current  three-year  period— FY  1968 
to  FY  1971 — defense  spending  Is  being  cut  9 
percent,  outlays  for  education  and  other  so- 
cial purposes  boosted  47  percent,  all  other 
federal  expenditures  increased  21  percent. 
But  the  record  of  defense  costs  should  prob- 
ably be  reviewed  in  a  broader  historical  per- 
spective: 

Immediately  after  World  War  II.  the  mili- 
tary establishment  was  largely  dismantled 
and  outlays  fell  precipitously  from  (80  bil- 
lion in  1945  to  between  tl2  and  913  billion 
annually  from  1948-1950.  This  unilateral 
disarmament  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Korean  action  which  shot  defense  costs  up  to 
$50  blUlon  in  1953.  Since  that  time — that  Is 
between  1953  and  FY  1971  as  proposed  by  the 
President — defense  expenditures  increased  49 
percent — approximately  equal  to  the  simul- 
taneous rate  of  price  rise.  Spending  for 
health,  education,  welfare  and  labor  In- 
creased 944  percent,  for  all  other  functions 
182  percent. 

More  than  half  of  the  $129  billion  Increase 
In  Federal  expenditures  between  1953  and 
1971  was  applied  to  social  purposes,  less  than 
one-fifth  to  defense.  Defense  meanwhile 
shrank  from  64  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
to  36  percent,  from  13.6  percent  of  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  to  about  7.2  percent. 

In  other  words,  the  share  of  Federal 
revenues  and  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
allocated  to  national  defense  has  been  cut 
almost  In  half  since  1953.  Most  of  the  huge 
savings  were  applied  to  social  purposes,  with 
education  one  of  the  main  gainers.  To  slash 
our  badly  depleted  defense  establishment 
even  faster  or  further  in  this  troubled  and 
hostile  world  would  risk  the  nation's  very 
existence  In  an  Irresponsible  manner  and  be 
an  Invitation  rather  than  a  deterrent  to  war. 


With  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion and  between  one-fourth  and  one-third 
of  Its  developed  resources,  the  American  peo- 
ple now  Invest  In  educational  Institutions 
annually  almost  as  much  as  all  other  na- 
tions combined.  Nothing  testifies  more 
eloquently  to  the  American  faith  In  educa- 
tion than  the  priority  which  the  people 
have  granted  it  in  financial  terms.  Over  the 
past  twenty  years  the  support  of  schools  and 
colleges  from  all  sources  has  multiplied  about 
eight  times  while  personal  constimption  ex- 
penditures or  business  or  personal  invest- 
ment multiplied  only  slightly  more  than 
three  times.  Expressed  In  dollars  of  constant 
value,  personal  consumption  doubled  while 
educational  spending  expanded  five-fold. 

Over  the  same  period,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  private  industry  Increased  38  per- 
cent while  it  tripled  (+203  percent  In  public 
education).  In  the  rest  of  government,  man- 
power grew  87  percent.  These  are  impressive 
facts  which  make  charges  of  neglect  or 
starvation  of  education  look  plain  silly. 
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37.2 
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Itbor                     - 

52 

All  other                        

29 

Total 

128.6 

100 

I  President's  proposals  as  revised  May  19, 1970. 

To  be  sure:  school  enrollment  grew  faster 
than  the  population  as  a  whole.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  impending  "tidal  wave"  of  postwar 
babies  faced  the  schools  with  a  grave  chal- 
lenge. Would  schools  be  able  to  obtain  the  re- 
sources reqiUred  to  expand  their  staffs  and 
facilities  in  proportion  to  students?  Would 
the  American  people  be  willing  to  provide 
the  huge  funds  by  traditional  methods?  Pew 
observers  thought  at  the  time  that  the  Job 
could  be  done  without  a  massive  intervention 
of  the  federal  government. 

The  task  was  truly  stupendous:  Between 
1950  and  1970  public  school  enrollment  near- 
ly doubled.  Jumping  from  25  milUon  to  47 
million  pupils  (=  +88  percent).  Nobody  ex- 
pected In  1950  that  school  support  would 
multiply  seven-fold  in  the  succeeding  20 
years,  from  $5.4  bilUon  to  $38.5  billion;  but  It 
did.  Expressed  in  constant  dollars,  the  in- 
crease equalled  350  percent — while  enroll- 
ment, as  mentioned,  went  up  88  percent, 
national  income  or  product  126  percent. 

What  did  this  accomplish?  While  enroll- 
ment grew  88  percent,  the  instructional  staff 
expanded  131  percent:  classroom  teachers 
+  119  percent,  non-teaching  professional 
staff  such  as  administrators,  counselors, 
psychologists,  nurses,  librarians,  etc.,  +358 
percent.  The  ratio  of  the  Instructional  staff 
to  pupils  was  reduced  from  1:26.1  to  1:21.3. 
which  means  that  there  are  now  4.8  feww 
pupils  per  teacher  in  the  public  schools  than 
there  were  In  1960. 

In  his  first  education  message  In  1961 
President  Kennedy,  in  proposing  federal 
school  construction  aid,  suggested  that 
600,000  classrooms  ought  to  be  built  during 
the  1960s  to  take  care  of  all  needs  and  that 
state  and  local  governments  would  be  \m- 


able  to  meet  that  goal  unaided.  Actually, 
about  700,000  new  classrooms  were  con- 
structed In  the  1960s — without  a  federal  con- 
struction aid  program.  There  are  now  about 
five  children  fewer  per  classroom  than  there 
were  In  the  early  1950s.  The  most  amazing 
fact  is  not  that  these  reductions  In  class  size 
took  place  in  a  short  number  of  years  but 
that  this  was  accomplished  during  the  time 
of  the  sharpest  enrollment  expansion  that 
America's  public  schools  ever  experienced, 
and  that  it  was  done  largely  by  action  of  the 
people  themselves.  In  thousands  of  tax  and 
bond  elections. 

Of  the  $33  billion  that  were  added  to  the 
support  of  the  public  schools  over  the  ptist 
twenty  years,  93  percent  came  from  state  and 
local  governments  which  were  then  as  now 
alleged  to  be  "hanging  on  their  financial 
ropes."  No  program  of  general  federal  aid  for 
school  operations  or  construction  was  en- 
acted, in  spite  of  truly  heroic  efforts  of  Its 
protagonists,  in  a  campaign  begun  well  over 
a  centui^  ago.  Nothing  testifies  more  clearly 
to  the  continued  effectiveness  of  the  tradi- 
tional American  way  of  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  In  the  current  school 
year,  1969-70,  the  federal  government  sup- 
plied only  6.4  percent  of  the  public  school 
support,  according  to  the  National  Education 
Association,'  with  most  of  it  closely  ear- 
marked for  special  programs  and  little  avail- 
able for  general  support. 

Ttie  time  of  enrollment  growth  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  over.  Current  projections  sug- 
gest little  or  no  Increase  In  the  1970s — unless 
mass  closings  are  forced  on  the  private 
schools  which  still  accommodate  almost  6 
million  children.  Barring  such  a  development, 
the  task  of  providing  adequate  support  for 
the  public  schools  should  be  far  easier  In  the 
1970s  than  It  has  been  for  several  decades. 
There  is  one  big  IF  In  this  expectation:  IF 
the  public  schools  can  retain — or.  In  many 
cases,  regain — the  confidence  and  goodwill  of 
the  communities  they  serve. 

So  far  we  have  recorded  only  the  "input" 
into  the  schools:  dollars,  teachers,  classrooms. 
It  has  always  been  customary  to  measure 
educational  progress  and  quality  by  "input" 
factors — such  as  dollars  expenditure  per  pupil 
or  teacher-pupU  ratio — not  by  "output"  fac- 
tors, that  is  improved  skills  and  knowledge 
of  the  students. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  record  of  "out- 
put' because  school  administrators  have  al- 
ways strenuously  resisted  demands  to  Intro- 
duce qualitative  yardsticks  into  the  schools 
by  which  the  progress  of  students  in  essen- 
tial skills  and  knowledge  could  be  measured, 
recorded  and  compared. 

In  his  School  Reform  Message,  the  Presi- 
dent stressed  the  need  for  objective  measure- 
ment of  educational  results.  He  added: 

"FV>r  years  the  fear  of  'national  standards' 
has  been  one  of  the  bugaboos  of  education  . . . 
The  problem  Is  that  In  opposing  some  mythi- 
cal threat  of  'national  standards'  what  we 
have  too  often  been  doing  is  avoiding  ac- 
countability for  our  own  local  performance. 
We  have,  as  a  nation,  too  long  avoided  think- 
ing of  the  productivity  of  the  schools." 

Many  years  ago  we  had  at  least  a  tentative 
gauge  in  the  percentage  of  pupils  held  back. 
But  the  practice  of  having  lagging  pupils 
repeat  a  grade  was  largely  abandoned  when 
the  schools  discovered  the  secret  of  per- 
petual promotion. 

Achievement  test  data  on  pupil  skills  in 
the  3R6  are  now  available  only  from  research 
projects  and  from  a  few  cities.  James  S.  Cole- 
man of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  in 
1965  66  headed  the  largest  and  most  thorough 
examination  of  American  public  schools  ever 
undertaken,  was  amazed  to  find:  "The  evi- 
dence revealed  that  within  broad  geographic 
regions,  and  for  each  racial  and  ethnic  group, 
the  physical  and  economic  resources  going 
Into  a  school  had  very  little  relationship  to 
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the  achievements  coming  out  ol 
eluded  that  "it  It  were 
give  simple  prescriptions: 
salaries,  lower  classroom  size 
ies.   and  so  on.  But  the  ev 
allow  such  simple  answers." 

Reviewing  the  ensuing 
the  iVeir  York  Times  Magazine 
1969.    Christopher    Jencks    of 
School  of  Education 
elusions:    "Variations  In  school' 
human  resources  have  very  11 
student     achievement — proba 
than  the  Coleman  Report 

The  most  detaUed  report  now 
any  city  school  system  {New  Yt 
Fact  Book,  City  University  of  ' 
found : 

•The    evidence    we    have 
somewhat     surprising.     We 
tradiitonal   variables   iliat  su 
the   quality   of   learning:    class 
expenditure,  pupil,  teacher  ratio 
building,    teacher   experience 
Yet.  there  seems  to  be  no  direci 
between    these    school 
performance  .  .  .  ."  StatisUcal 
report    show    that    reading    an 
achievemenu    in    the    highest 
school*    (»1100   per    pupil   and 
$1330)    avemge    between    5    a 
behind  those  in  the  schools  wi 
expenditures  (below  »600  per 
$531 ) .  The  teacher-pupil  ratio 
the  high-achievemeut  schools, 
low-achievement  schools. 

But  the  belief  in  the 
the  dollar  dies  hard.  Five  years 
enacted  a  $1  '4  billion-a-year 
the   achievenient   level   of   mil 
dren  from  low-Income  backgrou 
reported  to  lag  one  or  several 
national   norms    (averages)    in 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
cation  Act  of  1965  for   'compe 
tion'"  and  a  few  related 
count  for  about  half  of  all 
funds. 

Two  years  ago  the  Asaociate6 
In  a  nationwide  survey;  "Title 
project  on  which  $3  billion  b 
in   the  hope  of   answering   the 
needs  of  deprived  children,  is 
out.   On    this   point,    critics 
alike  are  agreed." 

After  reviewing  the  major 
education"  programs  since  1957 
Rights  Commission  found  that 
programs  seems  to  have  raised 
the   achievements   of   particlpa^: 

In  his  Message  on  School 
dent  reported  that: 

The  beit  evidence  indicates 
the  compensatory  education 
not  measurably  helped  poor  cl 
up  .  .  .  Recent  findings  on  th( 
such   programs   are   particular!  r 
We  now  spend  more  than  $1 
for  educational   programs   u 
the    Elementary    and    Secondaifcr 
Act.  Most  of  these  have  stress^ 
ing   of   reading,    but   before-a 
suggest  that  only  19  percent  of 
In    such    pitJgrams    Improve 
significantly:     13     percent 
behind    more    than     expected 
than    two-thirds    of    the 
unaffected — that    is.    they   con 
behind.   In   our   Headstart 
so    much    hope    is    invested, 
youngsters    enrolled    only    for 
achieve  almost  no  gains,  and 
those  In  the  program  for  a  full 
matched  by  their  non-Headsta^ 
from  similar  poor  backgrounds. 

The  record  of  thousands  of 
"Higher     Horizons"     and 
Schools"  in  New  York  to  ' 
Louis,   from   "Madison"  In 
Berkeley  schools — all  of  them 
great  enthusiasm — tells  a  story 
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failure  to  produce  the  educational  improve- 
ment among  so-called  "deprived  children" 
which  their  sponsors  hoped  for  and  promised. 

What  this  adds  up  to  is,  of  course,  not 
that  we  should  quit  Increasing  school  re- 
sources every  year.  The  President  made  that 
abundantly  clear — he  recommended,  in  fact, 
several  programs  to  bolster  school  support  in 
certain  critical  areas  besides  proposing  a  sys- 
tem of  federal  revenue-sharing  which  will 
aid  state  and   local  governments  generally. 

The  basic  approach  of  the  School  Reform 
Message  is:  let  us  pursue  methods,  through 
research,  that  will  accomplish  what  we  are 
aiming  at.  But  let  us  not  go  overboard  until 
we  know  how  what  will  work  with  children 
from  slum  backgrounds.  Just  spending  bil- 
lions of  taxpayers  money  is  no  adequate  sttb- 
stltute  for  tangible  achievements. 

The  New  York  City  Master  Plan  (1969) 
declared:  "The  plain  fact  is  that  no  one  yet 
knows  how  to  make  a  ghetto  school  work." ' 
This  has  not  kept  New  York  City  from  multi- 
plying Its  outlays  generally,  but  particu- 
larly in  schools  In  poverty  areas,  to  the  point 
where  it  now  spends  on  the  average  about 
twice  as  much  per  pupil  as  other  large  cities. 
But  students  in  New  York  City  schools  lag, 
on  the  average,  far  behind  national  norms — 
and  they  slipped  back  another  two  months 
in  reading  last  year.  What  was  the  Board 
of  Education's  response?  It  demanded  a  30 
percent  Increase  in  operating  funds — $380 
million — for  next  year  (1970/71)  besides  a 
$600  million  appropriation  for  new  construc- 
tion. Not  stirprisingly.  New  York  City  au- 
thorities expect  this  to  be  paid  by  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

Most  compensatory  and  similar  programs 
for  educational  improvement  place  their 
main  emphasis  on  reducing  class  size,  al- 
though it  has  long  been  known  from  hun- 
dreds of  research  studies  that  there  is  no 
correlation  between  class  size  and  pupil 
achievement.  The  Encyclopedia  of  Educa- 
tional Research  reported  twenty  years  ago 
that:  On  the  whole,  the  statistical  findings 
deflnite'y  favor  large  classes  at  every  level 
of  instruction  except  the  kindergarten  .  .  . 
the  general  trend  of  evidence  places  the  bur- 
den of  proof  squarely  upon  the  proponents 
of  small  classes. 

Three  years  ago  the  Coleman  report  found 
that  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  "showed  a  con- 
sistent lack  of  relation  to  achievements 
among  all  groups  under  all  conditions".  But 
the  myth  that  pupils  learn  more  In  smaller 
classes  still  flourishes  and  the  demand  for 
cut'.ing  class  sizes  continues  while  resist- 
ance to  technological  progress,  such  as  pro- 
grammed learning  with  the  help  of  ma- 
chines or  television  and  films  grows.  Could 
the  explanation  lie  in  a  fact  brought  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  last  year? 
Commissioner  Geoffrey  H.  Moore  reported  at 
a  Congressional  hearing  last  December  that 
•'the  aggregate  supply  of  trained  teachers  Is 
expected  to  significantly  exceed  demand.  If 
recent  entry  patterns  tn  the  occupation  con- 
tinue." He  projected  Job  openings  between 
1968  and  1980  at  2.4  million,  the  new  supply 
of  teachers  at  4.2  million. 

Youth  unemployment  has  long  been 
severe — one  out  of  seven  people  between  16 
and  31  Is  out  of  a  Job,  and  one  out  of  four 
among  non-white  youths.  In  no  other  in- 
dustrial country  in  the  world  is  there  a 
comparable  problem  of  youth  unemployment. 
But  we  have  so  far  failed  to  study  why  we 
do  so  badly.  Since  the  belief  that  education 
is  the  best  answer  to  poverty  has  virtually 
become  part  of  the  American  Creed,  we  might 
well   look  to  the  schools  for  a  remedy. 

Among  the  country's  worst  school  systems 
by  any  yardstick  save  expenditures  per  pupil 


'  My  colleague,  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  com- 
mented on  this  a  few  months  ago:  "The 
plain  fact  Is  that  nobody  knows  how  to  make 
a  real  ghetto  school — that  is  one  made  of  up 
Eiu'opean   Jewish  students — not   work." 


are  the  District  of  Columbia  schools.  But, 
there  are  exceptions.  For  example.  Bell  Vo- 
cational High  School,  60  years  old  and  al- 
most all  black,  has  little  If  any  of  the  troubles 
that  beset  most  other  Washington  schools 
and  Its  graduates  have  no  difficulty  In  land- 
ing Jobs.  So  what  does  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion plan  to  do  about  it?  You  guessed  It — 
It  Intends  to  abolish  Bell  and  the  other  four 
vocational  high  schools. 

There  used  to  be  an  excellent  academic  high 
school  In  Washington,  Dunbar.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  eighty  percent  of  Its  graduates,  al- 
most all  black,  went  to  college.  Reorganized 
tinder  more  recent  rules.  Dunbar  is  now  as 
bad  as  Washington's  other  high  schools.  I 
should  mention  that  my  son  has  been  at- 
tending a  Washington  public  high  school 
this  past  year. 

Amldon  was  among  the  country's  best 
schools — and  many  DC.  schools  maintained 
at  least  a  semblance  of  good  education  under 
the  four-track  system.  The  four-track  sys- 
tem was  abolished,  Amldon  was  equalized 
with  other  DC.  schools — equal,  that  Is,  to  the 
lowest  schools  in  the  country  measured  by 
pupil  achievements. 

It  has  widely  been  suggested  that  school- 
ing should  be  started  earlier  so  that  disad- 
vantaged children  do  not  lag  behind  others 
when  they  reach  first  grade.  Results  of  the 
massive  Headstart  program  have  so  far  net 
been  convincing  and  efforts  have  been  started 
to  begin  schooling  even  earlier,  e.g.,  at  three 
years.  The  number  of  3  to  4  year  olds  in 
school  has  risen  from  800,000  five  years  ago 
to  1.2  million — with  the  attendance  among 
whites  15%  and  among  non-whites  21',. 
This  may  be  all  to  the  good.  Would  It  help 
the  educational  process  to  begin  at  birth. 
as  some  have  suggested?  Nobody  knows. 
Available  studies  have  shown  that  the  I.Q.'s 
of  adopted  children  correlate  with  their  na- 
tural parents  from  whom  they  have  been 
separated  since  birth  and  bear  little  rela- 
tionship to  the  foster  home.  Also,  the  I.Q.'s 
of  identical  twins  reared  apart  are  almost  as 
closely  correlated  as  the  I.Q.'s  of  identical 
twins  reared  together.  This  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  Intervention  at  birth  may  come 
about  nine  months  late. 

Several  research  projects  are  now  being 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  which  aim  to  find  and 
identify  methods  of  teaching  "disadvantaged 
children"  effectively.  One  project  farms  cut 
the  teaching  of  reading  and  other  core  sub- 
jects to  Independent  contractors  whose  com- 
pensation varies  according  to  the  measur- 
able progress  of  the  students.  Another  proj- 
ect provides  parents  with  vouchers,  giving 
them  a  freedom  of  choice  among  schools, 
public  or  private,  which  they  wish  their 
children  to  attend. 

Ventures  of  this  type  aim  to  stimulate 
Imagination  and,  above  all,  competition 
among  schools,  which  has  so  sadly  been  lack- 
ing under  a  system  of  virtual  monopoly  that 
left  parents  and  students  no  practicable 
choice.  How  would  you  like  to  shop  If  there 
exLsted  Just  one  grocery  store  for  your  neigh- 
borhood and  your  only  recourse  were  a  com- 
plaint to  a  distant  and  quite  Independent 
board  of  grocery  store  suf)ervisors?  How  good 
would  service  and  values  be  under  such  a 
system? 

To  expand.  Intensify  and  systematize  edu- 
cational research,  the  President  recommend- 
ed to  Congress  the  formation  of  a  National 
Institute  of  Education.  It  will  sponsor  proj- 
ects at  schools,  colleges  and  research  centers 
as  well  as  of  individual  scholars  and  also 
have  some  studies  conducted  by  its  resi- 
dent staff.  Ideas  about  Improved  education, 
no  matter  how  attractive,  must  be  tested 
before  they  are  translated  into  huge  under- 
takings. Some  ventures  In  recent  years  did 
mc^e  harm  than  merely  waste  money.  They 
were  like  the  psychoanalyst  who  blamed  his 
patient's  appendicitis  on  e«rly  life  experi- 
ences and  tried  to  cure  It  on  the  oouch. 
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Lavish  promises  to  parents  and  taxpayers 
about  improvement  In  educational  achieve- 
ments which  went  unredeemed  have  aroused 
widespread  disappointment  and  deep  un- 
happiness.  Bitterness  and  recriminations 
have  In  many  locations  led  to  violence  and 
senseless  mob  action  whose  consequences 
will  plague  us — and  the  affected  children — 
for  years.  In  numerous  cities,  well-inten- 
tioned men  and  women  have  raised  demands 
or  taken  steps  which  not  only  split  com- 
munities and  multiplied  civic  strife  and 
hatred  but  permanently  damaged  the  edu- 
cation of  millions  of  youngsters.  Such  action 
was  often  encouraged,  sponsored  or  carried 
out  by  governmental  authorities.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  warning  that  Mr.  Justice 
Brandels  gave  more  than  four  decades  ago: 

Exp>erlence  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  gov- 
errunent's  purposes  are  beneficlent.  Men  bom 
to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  In- 
vasion of  their  liberty  by  evil  minded  rul- 
ers. The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In 
Insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well 
meaning  but  without  understanding.  (Olm- 
stead  V.  United  States,  277  U.S.  478) 

In  many  locations,  action  intended  to  im- 
prove the  education  of  large  numbers  of 
children  has  actually  worked  to  retard  their 
progress,  to  create  conflict  and  chaos  and 
to  alienate  large  numbers  of  residents  from 
the  public  schools.  Some  schools  have  been 
virtually  ruined  and  some  cities  could  be 
destroyed  In  the  process  if  it  continues  much 
longer. 

There  Is  dynamite  all  over  the  place  and 
If  we  do  not  "cool  It, "  If  we  permit  it  to 
heat  up  more.  It  may  blow  up  In  a  major 
conflagration.  The  main  losers  then  might 
be  the  schools  but  the  victims  will  be  the 
children  whose  hope  for  the  future  de- 
pends on  getting  an  education  In  schools 
that  can  operate  only  if  there  Is  no  disrup- 
tion or  turmoil. 

I  have  always  been  a  great  believer  In 
community  control  In  education  and  in  other 
public  services.  This  Is  why  I  regret  that 
neighborhood  control  of  schools  was  never 
given  a  fair  chance  In  the  sections  of  New 
York  City  where  It  was  Intended  to  be  tried 
out.  Intensified  scientific  research  for  finding 
more  effective  methods  combined  with  great- 
er Influence  of  the  parents  on  school  policies 
might  well  offer  the  most  promising  solution. 
Actions  and  policies  strongly  opposed  by  the 
parents  or  leading  to  a  diminishing  role  of 
the  parents  In  school  affairs  are  unlikely  to 
help  the  children.  By  pursuing  a  course  that 
alienates  their  communities,  some  public 
schools  may  well  be  sawing  off  the  branch 
on  which  they  are  sitting. 

Grave  problems  loom  ahead  for  the  schools, 
public  and  private,  and  some  of  those  prob- 
lems are  of  a  financial  nature.  This  Is  why 
the  President  established  by  Executive  Order 
a  Commission  on  School  Finance,  which  will 
report  to  him  within  two  years.  But  the 
financial  problems  of  the  public  schools 
don't  amount  to  a  crisis — unless  the  schools 
themselves,  by  their  actions  further  weaken 
the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  parents 
and  taxpayers  upon  whom  their  support 
inescapably  depends.  At  this  time,  the  danger 
of  a  deep  and  lasting  spilt  between  the 
American  public  and  Its  school  system  Is 
present,  but  not  immediately  threatening. 
It  Is  Imminent  and  grave  In  the  case  of 
universities  and  colleges.  I  will  therefore 
devote  my  remaining  time  to  the  ominous 
developments  on  campuses  from  coast  to 
coast,  which  Jeopardize  the  future  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States. 

The  administrators  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities no  less  than  those  of  elementary 
and  high  schools  tend  to  view  finances  as 
their  most  pressing  problem.  "The  most 
critical  question  facing  higher  education  to- 
day Is  how  to  find  sufficient  resources",  de- 
clared the  Association  of  American  Universi- 


ties m  April  1968.  Considering  the  growing 
wave  of  campus  revolts  in  recent  years,  some 
of  us  may  doubt  that  finding  sufficient  re- 
sources truly  Is  "the  most  critical  question 
facing  higher  education  today".  Finding 
leaders  capable  of  coping  with  the  violent 
uprising  could  be  more  crucial. 

Enrollment  at  Institutions  of  Higher 
Learning  (IHL)  multiplied  about  three  times 
over  the  past  twenty  years,  revenues  ten 
times.  With  the  rate  of  enrollment  growth 
certain  to  diminish  in  the  years  ahead,  the 
task  of  obtaining  sufficient  Income  should 
also  turn  easier.  In  all  likelihood  though. 
It  will  not. 

While  enrollment  was  about  evenly  divided 
between  public  and  private  Institutions  tm- 
tll  about  1950,  there  has  since  been  a  de- 
cided shift  evident  toward  public  IHL;  seven- 
ty-five percent  of  the  new  students  now  en- 
roll at  state  and  city  colleges,  largely  because 
of  the  ever-widening  tuition  gap.  State  in- 
stitutions now  charge  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  tuitions  of  private  colleges.  The  latter 
depend  on  private  donatlor.o  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  instructional  costs  and 
charges.  But  their  gift  receipts  have  not 
been  rising  as  rapidly  as  the  state  taxes 
which  support  public  IHL.  If  present  trends 
continue,  most  of  the  1500  private  colleges — 
about  two-thirds  of  all  IHL  In  the  coun- 
try— may  within  the  next  two  decades  have 
to  close  their  doors  or  turn  public.  This 
would,  to  all  appearances,  not  break  the 
heart  of  those  who  set  the  tuition  policy 
of  public  colleges. 

General  operational  support  of  all  IHL, 
from  Federal  or  state  sources  Is  unlikely  to 
materialize  because  two-thirds  of  all  private 
IHL  are  church-connected.  This  raises  con- 
stitutional questions  that  have  so  far  proven 
Insuperable.  To  provide  federal  funds  only 
for  the  operation  of  public  IHL  would,  of 
course,  sound  the  death  knell  for  the  private 
colleges  which  Congress  most  assuredly  does 
not  want  to  do. 

This  Is  one  major  reason  why  the  President 
In  his  Higher  Education  Message  of  March 
19th  stressed  aid  to  students  rather  than  to 
institutions.  In  his  presidential  campaign 
and  in  earlier  years,  Mr.  Nixon  has  strongly 
advocated  tax  credits,  for  donations  and  for 
tuitions,  as  a  means  of  aiding  higher  educa- 
tion. The  Senate  adopted  such  proposals  on 
several  occasions  and  a  bill  of  that  type  could 
pass  Congress  any  time  with  broad  biparti- 
san support.  The  President  has  not  changed 
his  views  on  educational  tax  credits  but 
has  not  pushed  the  proposal  because  higher 
education  associations,  with  some  excep- 
tions, have  taken  an  equivocal,  and  In  some 
case  a  negative  attitude.  Heads  of  Institu- 
tions prefer  direct  grants  which  enable  them 
to  spend  the  sums  according  to  their  own 
Judgment:  they  dislike  Indirect  aid  such  as 
tax  credits  which  would  co::fer  on  parents 
and  other  college  supporte's  greater  powers 
in  the  decision-making  process.  Sponsors  of 
educational  tax  credit  plans,  though  they 
constitute  a  commanding  majority,  accord- 
ing to  several  polls,  have  so  far  not  effec- 
tively organized  to  get  their  program  adopt- 
ed. 

In  recent  years  the  urgency  of  pleas  for  the 
grant  of  direct  federal  funds  to  institutions 
has  sharply  Intensified.  This  expresses  the 
fear  of  the  heads  of  institutions  that  their 
established  supporters  have  become  Increas- 
ingly disillusioned  and  alienated  and  can  no 
longer  be  depended  upon  to  increase  the 
funds  as  rapidly  and  as  unquestlonlngly  In 
future  years,  as  they  have  In  the  past.  Mass 
riots,  violence  and  wanton  destruction  that 
have  taken  place  on  about  500  campuses  over 
the  past  six  years — the  most  serious  ones 
within  the  past  two  years — the  forcible  dis- 
ruption of  studies  and  abject  surrender  of 
orderly  administration  that  have  occurred 
and  been  permitted  to  continue,  have  seri- 
ously   eroded    the    respect,    affection    and 


genuine  pride  which  the  American  people 
have  traditionally  accorded  higher  educa- 
tion and  its  leaders.  Outright  hostility  shown 
by  faculty  and  students  on  many  major 
campuses  toward  all  efforts  that  would  tend 
to  strengthen  the  defense  capacity  of  the 
United  States,  and  violent  action  against  de- 
fense research  and  ROTC  activities.  ha\e 
viridened  the  chasm  between  town  and  gown 
and  turned  admiration  into  suspicion,  an- 
tagonism and  scorn. 

I  can  obviously  not.  In  this  context,  ade- 
quately discuss  the  record  and  far-reaching 
Implications  of  the  campus  revolt  that 
started  In  Berkeley  six  years  ago.  But.  neither 
can  I  avoid  talking  about  the  Impact  these 
events  are  likely  to  have  on  the  future  sup- 
port of  colleges  and  universities. 

Several  polls  within  the  past  few  months 
suggest  that  the  American  public  disap- 
proves, with  a  ratio  of  between  3:1  and  5:1. 
of  the  student  disruptions  or  clositog  down  of 
colleges  and  universities  by  mobs  of  students, 
faculty  and  outsiders,  that  it  favors  the  call- 
ing of  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  on  campus  where  college  and 
administrators  are  unable  to  maintain  order- 
ly operations. 

According  to  a  Gallup  Poll  In  March  1969, 
M'Tc  of  the  public  wants  Federal  aid  with- 
drawn from  campus  lawbreakers.  Adminis- 
trators were  not  listening. 

Possibly  the  most  significant  indicator  of 
the  public's  resentment  was  expressed  in  a 
Gallup  Poll  on  May  13-14  for  Neusiceek 
(May  25)  in  which  respondents  were  asked 
who  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  deaths 
of  four  students  at  Kent  State  University: 
llTc  blamed  the  National  Guard,  6S1o  the 
demonstrating  students,  3lTc  gave  no  opin- 
ion. Since  the  facts  at  Kent  State  are  not 
yet  fully  known — the  President  has  appoint- 
ed a  commission  to  investigate  the  tragedy — 
the  vote  expresses  the  "gut  reaction"  or 
basic  attitude  of  the  public  more  than  its 
Judgment  in  the  particular  case. 

The  public  sentiment  Is  also  being  re- 
flected in  adverse  votes  on  education  Issues 
on  state  and  local  ballots  and  is  beginning 
to  show  in  a  diminished  flow  of  incoming 
gifts.  Sooner  or  later  it  may  also  be  reflected 
in  the  treatment  that  colleges  and  univer- 
sities can  expect  at  the  hands  of  state  legis- 
lators who,  after  all,  must  shape  their  votes 
to  conform  with  the  wishes  of  their  consti- 
tuents, if  they  want  to  continue  in  public 
office. 

This  is  why  administrators  look  increas- 
ingly to  the  federal  government  for  funds. 
But  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  Congress 
bodes  no  good.  According  to  latest  reports, 
the  President's  recommendations  and  other 
proposals  to  aid  higher  education  may  not 
be  acted  upon  by  the  9l8t  Congress — except 
for  the  establishment  of  a  secondary  market 
In  guaranteed  student  loans — largely  because 
of  the  campus  revolt. 

The  public's  Ire  Is  directed  at  the  militants 
who  have  engaged  in  orgies  of  vandalism  and 
destruction,  but  also  at  trustees,  adminis- 
trators and  faculty  members  who  have  per- 
mitted them  to  do  so  with  Impunity.  TTiose 
campus  authorities  have  defaulted  on  their 
duty  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  other  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  an  overwhelming  majority, 
to  pursue  their  education,  teaching  and  re- 
.tearch  without  being  subjected  to  coercion, 
intimidation,  and  physical  assault. 

It  is  difficult  to  recall  now  that  the  campus 
revolution  started  as  a  movement  purport- 
edly for  free  speech.  Before  long  It  mani- 
fested itself  in  preventing  all  who  would 
disagree  with  the  militants — faculty,  stu- 
dents or  public  officials — from  speaking.  High 
officials  of  the  U.S.  government,  such  as 
then  Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Secre- 
taries Rusk  and  McNamara.  were  physically 
attacked  when  they  tried  to  sjieak.  Neither 
the  President  nor  his  top  advisers  would  now 
be  able  to  speak  on  most  major  U.S.  cam- 
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puses.  IS  this  an  example  of 
speech? 

Does  anybody  really  believe 
dent  revolt  would  end  or  abat< 
In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  endei  i 
The  leaders  of  the  action  would 
other  cause.  They  do  not  want 
seek  bigger  ends. 

The  President  of  Stanford  Un  I 
the  president  of  Its  student 
cently  acknowledged   that  behl4d 
tion  Is  a  small  hard-core  of 
who  are  "bent  on  nothing  less 
Etruction  of  the  university,   pr 
way  of  bringing  down  the  sociely 

Acts    of    arson,    burglary    an* 
were  committed  on  the  Stanforc 
recent  months.  45  policemen 
Just  two  nights.  The  beautiful 
which   my  office   Is   located 
than  three  years  ago— was  and 
tially  wrecked.  But  It  Is  In  a 
than  the  nearby  Center  for  Adv 
In  the  Behavioral  Sciences  w 
bombed.  An  Indian  scholar's  lif« 
was  destroyed.  More  than  30  ROJC 
were    are-bombed    and    many 
tures  burnt  on  various  campus^ 
forming  faculty  and  staff  were 

ThM«  are  laws  against  such 
books  of  every  state.  Imposing 
sentences.  Are  the  criminals  whc 
tbese    acts    now    serving    time 
tlaries?  How  many  of  the  facu^y 
dents  who  participated  have 
Blackmail  and  violence  have  of 
warded  by  college  administrator^ 
r»iiSi\nnR  and  surrender.  Most  of 
tie  effort  was  exerted  to 
ers  and  If  Identified  they  were 
ed  amnesty.   Small   wonder  that 
terror   continues   on   campuses. 
end  until  either  the  presidents 
of  colleges  and  universities  live 
responsibilities — or  somebody 
Job  for  them,  which  would,  of 
less  desirable. 

Nobody   questions  the   right 
faculty  or  administrators  to  m 
dividual  disagreements  known 
tlon  of  the  U.S.  government, 
mestic.  But  a  university  which 
on  a  political  issue — and  a  violent 
that— destroys    Its    value    and 
claim  to  be  a  center  for  impartial 
teaching.  It  transgresses  upon 
the   members   of   the   academic 
with  different  views.  It  Is  too  oft^n 
that  most  parents  send  their 
lege  to  learn,  not  to  decide  public 
students    were    mature    enough 
such  Judgments,  they  would  nol 
to  college.  But  even  If  all  seven 
dents  on  U.S.  campuses  disagre^ 
clal  U.S.  policy — which,  of 
not — what  makes  anybody 
would  have  the  right  to  force 
the  lawful  government  and  the 
representatives    of    205    million 
What  makes  the  dissidents  thldk 
can    run    the    country — without 
themselves  to  the  Inconvenlencfs 
to  run  for  elective  ofBce  to  gain 
of  the  governed  before  they  try 
right  to  govern?   What  the 
movement  really  want  Is,  of  cou 
the  country  but  to  ruin  it.  Shall 
do  it? 

A  society  that  does   not 
bound  to  destroy  Itself.  To  yield 
is  to  end  government  by  the 

Less  than  two  months  ago  I 
of  discussions  in  Moscow.  Soviet 
quite  frank  in  saying  that  they 
lean    foreign    policy    to    be 
largely  governed  by  domestic 
Ing  violent  mob  action  on  our 
Soviets  expect  that  they  can  sit 
until  we  give  In.  They  are,  I 
taken.  But  I  am  not  surprised 
this  way. 
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There  are  now  signs  that  the  patience  of 
the  American  people  Is  wearing  thin.  If 
aroused  groups  resorted  to  vigilante  action 
as  their  la&t  resort,  as  some  did  in  New  York 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  results  could  be  tragic 
for  our  colleges  and  the  free  Institutions  we 
cherish.  A  "backlash"  could  gravely  harm  our 
system  of  higher  education,  built  up  by  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  generations  of  Americans 
In  more  than  three  hundred  years.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  Rome  was  built  In  seven  cen- 
turies, destroyed  in  a  few  days.  There  Is  still 
time  to  keep  our  higher  education  Institu- 
tions from  going  down.  I  hope  and  trust  th.it 
it  will  be  used  well. 


MISS    JEANETTE    RANKIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  June  11,  friends  and  admirers 
of  lAlss  Jeanette  Rankin  gathered  to- 
gether in  Washington  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  great  lady  on  her  90th  birthday. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening  a 
number  of  fine  tributes  were  given  to  Miss 
Rankin  honoring  her  for  her  many  years 
of  public  service  and  devotion  to  peace 
and  tranquility  in  the  wurld.  Among  the 
finest  tributes  was  the  one  given  by  my 
able  colleague  from  Montana  <Mr.  Met- 
CALF) .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Rkmasks  or  Senator  Metcalt 

As  one  who  also  represented  the  Montana 
Congressional  district  Miss  Rankin  repre- 
sented so  well.  It  is  a  real  privilege  to  Join 
tonight  in  honoring  one  of  the  truly  great 
ladies  of  the  world.  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin. 
Perhaps  she  is  best  known  for  her  votes 
against  our  entry  into  two  world  wars.  It  Is 
my  deep  feeling  that  we  honor  tonight  a 
woman,  young  in  heart,  who  not  only  has 
survived  a  generation  gap  but  has  Jumped 
over  a  couple  of  generations  and  Is  now 
Bhoulder-to-sboulder  with  the  youngsters  of 
today  who  are  seeking  peace. 

She  was  far  ahead  of  her  time  In  other 
areas  which  also  concern  us  today.  She  spoke 
for  dls&rnuunent — and  what  she  called  "a 
militant  crusade  against  the  whole  war  sys- 
tem, beginning  here  in  America  and  taken 
up  by  the  peace-loving  nations."  She  spoke 
for  the  consumer.  The  Helena  Dally  Inde- 
pendent, published  in  Helena,  Montana, 
quoted  Miss  Rankin  as  saying  to  the  Montana 
Legislature:  "It  is  beautiful  and  right  that 
a  mother  should  nurse  her  child  through 
typhoid  fever,  but  It  Is  also  beautiful  and 
right  that  she  should  have  a  voice  In  regu- 
lating the  milk  supply  from  which  typhoid 
restilted."  The  date  of  that  news  story  was 
February  2,  1911.  That  might  have  come  from 
a  Virginia  Knauer  news  release  this  week. 

She  spoke  for  child  welfare,  of  Industrial 
and  labor  problems,  of  economic  maladJusW 
ments,  their  need  for  raw  materials,  the 
Interdependence  of  all  nations  in  distribu- 
tion of  tbe  world's  goods,  the  pressure  of 
growing  populations,  social  injustice,  racial 
prejudice.  She  believed  In  freedom  for  our 
First  American — the  American  Indian — and 
of  his  needs  for  education  and  recognition. 
She  was  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
public  lands,  including  our  national  parks, 
which  are  a  part  of  our  national  heritage. 
Her  advo<.acy  of  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  Is  a  matter  of  public  record.  These 
all  sound  like  a  reading  of  the  calendar  of 
Issues  before  the  Congress  today. 

4.  Think  of  the  proposals  Miss  Rankin 
espoused  that  have  become  part  of  the  body 
of  American  law:  Suffrage  for  women,  sup- 
port for  dependents  of  enlisted  men,  free 
postage  for  members  of  armed  forces,  grant- 
ing to  American  women  married  to  allenB 


the  right  to  retain  their  citizenship,  crea- 
tion of  a  water-power  board.  And  then  think 
that  Just  three  years  ago  Miss  Rankin,  as  her 
own  contractor,  built  a  cooi>eratlve  home* 
stead  for  unemployed  women. 

Such  is  only  a  bare  outline  of  a  truly  in- 
credible career  which  has  extended  for  60 
years,  since  she  became  a  social  worker  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  in  1909. 

I  have  dwelt  on  what  Miss  Rankin  has 
accomplished  in  her  long  life.  They  say,  bet- 
ter than  I  can.  what  she  is:  a  saver  with  a 
great  heart,  a  builder,  a  trail  blazer  and  an 
example  to  all  legislators  who  would  have 
the  courage  of  their  convictions. 

I  salute  Jeannette  Rankin  for  her  effec- 
tive interest  in  Western  problems  that  have 
influenced  global  civilization.  It  was  easier 
to  represent  the  First  District  of  Montana 
independently  because  of  her  example. 

On  Miss  Rankin's  birthday,  I  wish  her 
many  more  years  as  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  our  time  and  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
all  time. 


LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE  BY 
STATUTE,  SUPPORT  OF  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  MAYORS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Denver  last  week,  tho 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  adopted  a 
resolution  strongly  supporting  the  Sen- 
ate-passed version  of  the  voting  rights, 
including  the  provision  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18.  The  resolution,  which  was 
offered  by  Mayor  Sam  Massell  of  Atlanta, 
was  initially  approved  by  the  resolutions 
committee  on  Saturday,  Jime  13,  and 
was  approved  by  the  full  membership  of 
the  Conference  of  Mayors  on  Wednesday 
June  17. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Conference 
of  Mayors  approved  the  resolution,  the 
House  of  Representatives  agreed  in  a  his- 
toric vote  to  accept  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Conference  of  Mayors  is  strong 
new  support  for  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
REsoLtmoN  or  thb  conference  or  Mators 

SBSOLXmON     NO.    22 VOTING    EIGHTS 

ADOPTED     JUNE     IT,     1970 

Whereas,  the  voting  rights  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  are  guaranteed  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  protection  of  these  rights 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  form 
of  government;  and 

Whereas,  In  1965  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
to  insure  that  these  rights  would  be  delivered 
to  all  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  na- 
tional origin:  and 

Whereas,  the  enforcement  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  resulted  in  the  delivery  of 
this  right  to  millions  of  citizens  for  the  first 
time;  and 

■Whereas,  this  Act  must  now  be  extended 
by  the  Congress,  and  any  weakening  of  Its 
provisions  could  seriously  Jeopardize  rights 
that  have  been  safeg^uarded;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate  has 
acted  to  strengthen  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
including  an  amendment  providing  for  vot- 
ing rights  to  be  extended  to  18  year  olds;  and 

Whereas,  the  youth  of  this  nation  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  effectiveness  of 
the  political  system,  and  are  entitled  to 
greater  participation  through  their  concern 
and  their  service  to  their  country: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that    the 
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United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
the  Senate  version  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
Including  the  provision  for  the  18  year  old 
vote. 


INDUSTRY  CALL  TO  ACTION  ON 
PRIVACY  AND  COMPUTERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
•  is  increasingly  dominated  and  affected  by 
the  hardware  and  the  software  com- 
panies which  make  up  our  Nation's  com- 
puter technology  resources.  It  is  good  to 
learn  that  some  in  the  industry  are  be- 
coming concerned  with  one  of  the  vital 
problems  of  our  time.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  assure  Individual  privacy 
and  rights  in  the  computer  age  and  still 
meet  the  management  needs  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Robert  Henderson,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  electronic 
data  processing  division  of  Honeywell, 
Inc.,  provided  unique  insight  into  this 
problem  In  a  speech  this  week  before  a 
national  symposium  of  the  National 
Archives  and  Record  Service — GSA — In 
Washington.  With  the  perspective  of  one 
versed  in  the  capacities  and  potentials  of 
computer  technology,  he  has  outlined  the 
great  benefits  which  society  stands  to 
gain  on  the  wise  application  of  computer 
knowhow.  He  has  also  pointed  to  danger- 
ous side  effects  which  could  threaten  In- 
dividual freedom  and  has  suggested  steps 
to  avoid  the  perversion  of  computer  tech- 
nology. He  calls  for  new  technical  safe- 
guards in  system  design  and  in  informa- 
•  X  4  tion  delivery.  He  also  points  to  the  need 

I  3  I  for  self-restraint  in  the  recording  of  In- 

**  formation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  need 

for  relinquishing  it  and  erasing  it  when 
the  purpose  for  it  has  expired,  on  the 
other  hand. 

For  two  major  reasons.  I  believe  the 
presence  or  absence  of  such  restraint 
should  concern  every  citizen,  every  gov- 
ernment ofBcial  and  every  computer 
specialist.  First  is  the  fact  that  virtually 
every  day  some  amazing  new  technologi- 
cal breakthrough  makes  it  possible  for 
computers  to  remember  and  digest  ever 
more  information  in  ever  more  complex 
forms.  Second  is  the  growing  trend  In 
time  sharing  among  Federal  agencies, 
especlsdly  on  State  or  regional  levels. 
While  admittedly  economical,  this  trend 
will  at  the  same  time  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  any  one  agency  or  ofiBcial  to 
exercise  such  self-restraints  conscien- 
tiously. I  make  this  observation  because, 
without  Federal  restraints,  it  is  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  minds 
among  civil  servants  or  an  identity  of 
interest  among  agencies  about  what  in- 
formation should  be  acquired  or  retained 
on  the  individual  citizens  whose  programs 
they  administer.  Mr.  Henderson  reaches 
the  wise  conclusion  that  new  legislation 
is  needed  in  this  area  and  that  our  old 
legal  framework  may  not  be  adequate  to 
defend  our  privacy  against  new  tech- 
niques of  data  collection  and  record- 
keeping. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  conclusion 
which  I  have  also  reached  on  the  basis 
of  my  own  study  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  in- 
vestigation of  some  Federal  data  bank 


programs  and  their  impact  on  individual 
rights.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  this  call 
for  action  and  commend  Mr.  Henderson's 
speech  to  those  in  the  computer  industry 
as  well  as  those  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem in  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Robert  P.  Henderson 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  with  all  of 
you  today,  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  some  of  the  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties that  we  share  in  this  very  vital  area  of 
"Recordkeeping  in  the  Space  Age." 

Space  age?  Yes,  we  have  Indeed  entered 
this  most  adventurous  era  In  man's  history. 
But  I  can't  help  feeling  that  an  even  more 
meaningful  description  of  the  time  in  which 
we  now  live  is  "The  Computer  Age." 

I  don't  say  that  Just  because  computers 
are  my  field  and  my  overriding  Interest.  I 
say  It  because  I  think  that  the  computer  al- 
ready exerts — and  will  increasingly  exert — a 
more  compelling  influence  on  the  life  of  the 
average  citizen  than  the  exploration  of 
space — as  thrilling  as  that  may  be.  In  fact. 
It  hardly  needs  saying  that  there  would  not 
be  any  space  program  without  the  techno- 
logical advances  which  we  loosely  lump  un- 
der the  heading  of  "computers." 

Precisely  because  the  computer's  poten- 
tial effects  on  society  are  so  important.  It 
has  g^enerated  a  good  deal  of  controversy. 

On  the  one  hand  the  computer  Is  seen  as 
the  great  servant  of  mankind.  It  has  come 
along  Just  when  It  Is  most  needed  to  help 
solve  many  of  the  complex  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  which  threaten  to  over- 
whelm us  today.  It  Is  a  miraculous  exten- 
sion of  man's  intellect,  with  implications  so 
broad  that  no  one  can  even  begin  to  pre- 
dict its  ultimate  uses. 

That's  one  view  of  the  computer — but  by 
no  means  the  only  one. 

The  man  on  the  street,  with  only  a  vague 
comprehension  of  It  as  some  sort  of  mechan- 
lal  brain,  may  regard  It  as  a  threat  to  his 
Job.  Or  he  may  see  It  as  an  Impersonal 
compounder  of  errors  that  show  up  from 
time  to  time  on  various  printed  statements — 
an  Inhuman  device  designed  to  frustrate 
him  by  his  Inability  to  get  past  It  to  the 
very  human  person  who  Is  really  responsible 
for  tbe  mistakes. 

If  that  sort  of  view  represented  the  only 
criticism  of  the  computer,  there  wouldn't 
be  too  much  for  us  to  worry  about.  It  Is 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  computers  create 
far  more  Jobs  than  they  eliminate.  And  the 
errors  blamed  on  them  are  Indeed  charge- 
able to  people  who  probably  would  have 
committed  them  even  If  the  computer  had 
never  been  Invented. 

There  Is  criticism,  however,  of  an  entirely 
different  sort  that  does  worry  me.  It  comes 
from  some  very  learned  and  thoughtful  peo- 
ple. They  don't  see  the  computer  as  a  mon- 
ster, which  It  Is  not.  They  don't  see  It  as 
the  ultimate  master  of  mankind,  which  It 
will  never  be.  They  see  It,  rather,  as  facili- 
tating a  radical  realignment  of  knowledge — 
and  therefore  of  power.  This  they  regard  as 
a  very  dangerous  possibility — and  so  do  I: 
a  new  sort  of  computerized  power  politics. 
But  I  don't  regard  it  as  inevitable,  bo  what 
I'd  like  to  get  across  to  you  today  are  some 
personal  observations  about  futtire  computer 
developments  In  four  areas : 

first,  the  great  benefits  that  lie  ahead  of 
us; 

second,  the  dangerous  side  effects  that 
could  threaten  some  of  our  prized  Individual 
freedoms; 

third,  what  can  be  done — and  must  toe 
done — to  avoid  that  sort  of  perversion  of 
computer  technology; 


and  fourth,  steps  already  being  taken  to 
insure  that  the  computer  always  serves  the 
individual  and  never  the  other  way  around. 

In  their  potential  benefit  to  society,  com- 
puters today  are  ready  to  take  off  In  a  big 
way.  Most  of  our  ideas  about  them  In  the 
'60s  needs  to  be  discarded  or  at  least  radically 
revised.  Arthur  Humphreys,  managing  di- 
rector of  International  Computers,  Limited, 
in  England,  has  pointed  out  that  we  must 
stop  thinking  of  computers  merely  as  a  way 
to  save  money.  In  their  ability  to  perform 
far  more  demanding  and  complex  assign- 
ments than  they  have  ever  been  given,  com- 
puters have  become  a  means  of  making 
money — of  creating  new  wealth. 

In  the  past  a  great  deal  of  effort  has  been 
directed  toward  making  the  most  efficient 
use  of  computers  as  they  existed.  This  was 
fine  for  miscellaneous  back  office  ^plica- 
tions, but  now  managers  must  think  of  de- 
veloping computer  systems  that  are  spe- 
cifically geared  to  theiT  Tieeds  and  the  needs 
of  the  people  who  work  for  them.  It  Is  the 
decision-making  process  that  should  receive 
major  attention.  Some  observers — Including 
Mr.  Humphreys — even  foresee  the  old  func- 
tions of  programming  passing  from  the  pic- 
ture. 

How  wlU  this  happen?  We  will  see  sys- 
tems analysts  working  directly  with  Indi- 
vidual line  managers.  By  learning  to  under- 
stand managers'  problems  In  the  light  of 
practical  day-to-day  business,  the  analysts 
can  evolve  appropriate  stdutlons  through  the 
establishment  and  manipulation  of  data  by 
computer. 

Thus  It  will  be  people  who  best  understand 
management's  problems  who  see  a  data  sys- 
tem through  from  conception  to  Implementa- 
tion. With  this  close  user  Involvement,  there 
will  be  little  or  no  need  for  Intervening  tech- 
nical or  programming  specialists. 

Up  to  now  the  computer  industry  has  had 
very  limited  success  In  persuading  manage- 
ment to  utilize  computer-processed  data  In 
their  decision  making.  And  I  think  much  of 
management's  resistance  has  been  because 
they  didnt  know  how  to  change  the  way  they 
called  for  Information.  New  management  in- 
formation systems  will  be  more  practical. 
They  wiU  conform  to  the  reality  of  the  hu- 
man beings  they  are  devised  to  serve.  And  the 
result  wlU  be  an  invaluable  data  base  for 
an  organization's  operational  and  planning 
activities.  In  fact,  I  would  hope  to  see  It  pro- 
Tiding  Information  on  day-to-day  operations 
to  a  point  where  managers  feel  unable  to 
function  efficiently  without  constant  updat- 
ing of  the  data  base. 

In  this  way  the  computer  will  become  a 
true  management  Innovation,  giving  execu- 
tives the  time  for  deeper  and  more  astute 
consideration  of  their  decisions.  You  might 
say  it  wiU  even  put  them  a  bit  on  the  spot — 
by  relieving  them  of  any  excuses  for  not  ex- 
ercising the  highest  degree  of  creative  think- 
ing and  good  Judgment.  Flying  by  the  seat  of 
your  pants  will  be  out. 

Another  extremely  significant  development 
In  the  '10b  will  be  the  linking  together  of  the 
Isolated  and  Independent  computer  systems 
of  the  last  decade.  Data  and  programs  will  be- 
gin to  flow  together  In  enormous  national — 
and  even  International — data  grids. 

This  becomes  possible  through  two  Impor- 
tant advances  In  computer  technology: 

first,  new  time-sharing  potential  permits 
simultaneous  on-line  access  to  many  users 
at  remotely  located  terminals; 

second,  mass  memories  are  becoming  avail- 
able with  a  capacity  for  files  of  almost  un- 
limited size. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  of  these  large  new 
computer  systems  will  be  their  ready  access 
to  many  people  In  both  a  physical  and  intel- 
lectual way.  Terminal  devices  through  which 
people  can  communicate  with  the  computer 
systems  will  enable  them  to  converse  with 
the  data  bank  as  easily  and  familiarly  as  with 
their  human  colleagues.  In  effect,  each  man 
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will  be  able  to  use  the  computei 
of  building  upon  the  work  of  ot 
he  will  use  d*ta  generated  by  the 
others,  he  can  generate  his  own 
use. 

The  result  can  be  an  eventual 
of  man's  knowledge  and  Intelleit 
plishment    that    is    staggering 
There  are  those  who  even  fore4ee 
we   are  no   longer   speaking   of 
course — when  all  of  the  inforniat 
able  in  the  world  can  be  storqd 
siantly  updated  In  computer 
terminals  In  every  large  city  in 
try  scholars  and  others  could  qufry 
puter  to  search  its  memory  on 
and  thereby  instantly  find  and 
required  information.  Where  a 
uate  student,  for  example,  now 
privileged  position  of  working 
institution's  great  library  stacks, 
capability — and  even  better — 
available  to  anyone  who  wanted 
he  might  be. 

In    a   modest   way.   this   sort 
already  being  done.  The  Library 
provides  computerized 
on  Its  some  70  million  books  and 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  now 
of  its  multitude  of  exhibits  an 
by  computer.   Aspen   Systems 
statutes    of    all    50   states 
subject  matter  and  can  providt 
summaries  for  any  Jurisdiction 

Today   a   brilliant    lawyer 
track  down  some  remote  case 
will  favor  his  side  in  a  trial 
computerized  legal  flies  could 
histories  quickly  and  easily  for 
freeing  their  time  for  other 
tlvitles.  The  result  could  not 
clarify  our  laws  and  their  in 
could  reduce  the  costs  of  cases 
our   overtaxed   court   facilities 
them  to  dispense  Justice  more 
eflSclently. 

Another  important  area  of  oui 
computer  data  banks  can  benef  t 
maintenance  of  our  health.  Ev 
complete   medical    history   can 
within  a  national   data  networl : 
he  may  go,  from  coast  to  coast, 
win  always  be  immediately  av 
doctor  or  any  ho^pitai  should 
accident  or  illness.  No  more 
Ing  blood  type  or  allergy  to  cert^n 
lack  of  information  on  past 
oceans  of  correspondence  and 
triplicate  will  be  eliminated  from 
carried  by  our  overworked  medlca  I 

Doctors  may  also  use  data  bai^ks 
them  in  making  a  patient  dla 
the  same  way  that  lawyers  could 
in  plotting  a  case.  Today  If  you 
plaint  of  illness  to  your  doctor, 
his  diagnosis  by  running  through 
ory  to  search  out  similarity  of  s 
may  refer  to  certain  boolcs  in 
call   in    other   consultants    who 
through  their  memories  and 
him  with  their  experience. 

But  suppose  we  have  a  vast 
file   of   case   histories   at   your 
posal.    Within    mlnOtes    the 
search   its  memory  against   a 
symptoms  and  list  every  possible 
for  the  doctor's  consideration 
say  that  the  computer  will  make 
sis.  That  wiU  always  remain  a 
tion,    but    as    an   extension    of 
memory,  the  computer  can  play 
able  role. 

Since  I  don't  want  to  spend  all  of  my  time 
with  you  today  in  presenting  ,he  positive 
benefits  available  to  us  through  rapidly  ad- 
vancing computer  technology,  I  \  rill  mention 
only  one  more  example — in  edu  ;atlon. 

Even  the  most  gifted  teachei  cannot  si- 
multaneously satisfy  the  Individ  ial  needs  of 
each  student  in  a  class — partlc  ilarly  when 
the  student  population  exploelin  gives  us 
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classes  or  from  30  to  100  or  more.  But  con- 
sider a  computerized  instructional  system 
which  supplies  each  student  with  material 
controlled  by  a  program  sjieclflcally  suited  to 
his  needs.  Again  we  are  not  replacing  people 
with  computers.  But  we  are  giving  the 
teacher  the  equivalent  of  dozens  of  personal 
assistants  whose  work  with  students  can  be 
monitored  by  the  teacher  and  modified  as 
he  may  deem  necessary.  At  the  same  time  the 
teacher  would  have  more  time  to  give  direct 
help  to  students  as  required. 

In  considering  all  the  benefits  of  a  com- 
puterized society,  we  must  remember  that 
they  depend  primarily  upon  two  develop- 
ments: vastly  increasing  the  capacity,  com- 
plexity and  accessibility  of  computer  systems; 
and,  storing  within  their  memories  not  only 
an  infinite  amount  of  academic  information, 
but  also  a  great  deal  of  highly  personal  in- 
formation about  us — the  people  who  will  be 
looking  to  these  new  systems  for  assistance. 

For  example,  we  obviously  cannot  solve  a 
problem  such  as  poverty  without  maintain- 
ing extensive  records  about  the  recipients 
of  welfare  programs.  Job  training  programs, 
educational  programs.  And  only  a  computer 
can  take  records  of  such  size  and  scope  and 
help  us  reach  coordinated  decisions  and  con- 
clusions. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  natural  human 
dislike  of  becoming  a  statistic — particularly 
when  the  statistic  grows  into  a  lengthy  dos- 
sier providing  more  or  less  intimate  details 
about  one's  person  and  one's  daily  living 
habits.  And  even  more  particularly  when  that 
dossier  is  secreted  within  a  vast,  impersonal, 
electronic  Information  system  to  which  any 
number  of  unknown  persons  may  have  access 
for  any  number  of  unknown  reasons. 

Privacy  is  one  of  our  most  precious  human 
rights,  and  in  today's  crowded  and  disorderly 
environnient,  it  may  be  one  of  the  hardest  to 
maintain.  Long  before  the  pressures  of  1970, 
Louis  Brandels  described  privacy  as  "the 
right  to  be  let  alone,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  rights  and  the  right  most  valued  by 
civilized  man." 

The  computer  does  not  in  Itself  create  any 
invasion  of  privacy.  Its  role  ts  no  more  active 
in  this  respect  than  the  old-fashioned  filing 
cabinet.  The  threat  to  privacy  posed  by  sur- 
veillance and  recordkeeping  has  been  a  fact 
of  life  for  centuries. 

The  only  new  element  Introduced  Into  this 
picture  by  the  computer  is  fantastic  effi- 
ciency. I  believe  that  is  what  p>eople  really 
fear,  and  that  is  the  problem  that  must  be 
faced.  For  there  is  no  way  to  halt  computer- 
ization any  more  than  the  Luddites  of  19th 
century  England  could  halt  the  Industrial 
Revolution. 

As  Professor  Robert  Fano  of  MIT  has  said, 
"You  can  never  stop  these  things.  It  is  like 
trying  to  prevent  a  river  from  flowing  to  the 
sea.  What  you  have  to  do  Is  to  build  dams, 
to  build  waterworks,  to  control  the  flow." 

It  is  toward  building  those  dams  and  con- 
trolling that  flow  of  information  that  I  want 
to  address  the  rest  of  my  remarks.  Because  I 
feel  very  deeply  that  computer  manufacturers 
are  among  those  who  must  assume  heavy 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  responsibility 
which  needs  to  be  defined  and  implemented. 

We  have  too  many  examples  around  us 
today  of  how  technology  failed  to  look  ahead 
at  problems  which  it  might  accelerate,  even 
if  It  did  not  really  create  them.  Pollution  of 
our  environment  is  one,  and  now  we  must 
reckon  with  the  human  consequences  of  pol- 
lution of  privacy. 

The  computer  Industry  cannot  solve  the 
problem  alone,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  it  can  do,  both  technically  and  ethically. 

Technically  we  can  build  safeguards  into 
system  design.  We  can  make  it  possible  to 
limit  those  who  are  allowed  to  put  informa- 
tion into  a  system.  We  can  even  have  the 
machines  check  data  against  a  given  set  of 
values  and  reject  questionable  information. 
In  fact,  all  input  could  be  classified  as  it  Is 


received,  ranging  from  material  of  public 
record  to  top  secret.  Sensitive  Information 
then  oould  be  encoded  during  the  input 
process. 

Similarly,  there  can  be  ingenious  safe- 
guards in  the  delivery  of  Inlormation.  The 
computer  can  require  a  password  or  answers 
to  a  series  of  questions  t>efore  printing  out. 
It  could  require  several  persons  to  be  present, 
each  possessing  separate  parts  of  a  code.  Ac- 
cording to  the  password  a  person  possessed, 
the  computer  could  limit  access  to  a  specific 
type  of  information.  It  could  have  intelli- 
gence built  In  to  detect  any  unusual  pattern 
of  access  request — hesitation,  for  example.  It 
could  record  each  request  so  as  to  pinpoint 
blame  later  if  Information  Is  misused.  It 
could  be  constructed  to  read  badges  and 
other  forms  of  physical  identification — or 
even  compare  the  user's  voice  to  a  "voice 
print"  stored  within  it. 

There  are  many  more  possible  examples  of 
technical  security  systems  which  I  might  de- 
scribe—not to  mention  increasingly  inge- 
nious ones  which  may  be  developed  in  years 
to  come.  Yes,  our  machines  can  do  a  lot  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  computerized  rec- 
ords—particularly if  you  compare  them  to  a 
flimsily  locked  filing  cabinet  or  even  a  safe. 
But  really  determined  men,  unfwtunately, 
can  find  ways  to  get  around  the  best  security 
systems.  Practically  speaking,  we  regard  Fort 
Knox  as  inviolable.  In  an  absolute  sense,  of 
course.  It  is  not.  The  late  author  Ian  Fleming, 
even  wrote  a  James  Bond  thriller,  I  recall, 
suggesting  an  imaginative  means  of  attack. 

So  we  must  consider  more  than  physical 
safeguards.  Obviously  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  operating  personnel  is  an  Important  fac- 
tor, and  management  should  exercise  sensi- 
tive control  here.  What  goes  into  flies  is  also 
a  management  decision,  and  perhaps  the 
question  needs  to  be  asked  more  frequently, 
"Is  this  Information  really  necessary?"  Do 
employers,  for  example,  really  need  to  know 
all  about  the  emotions,  personal  habits,  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs  of  other  employees — or 
could  they  be  satisfied  to  Judge  their  work 
performance  objectively? 

The  burden  of  answering  questions  from 
all  sides  is  growing  for  the  average  man.  All 
of  us  are  leaving  a  longer  and  longer  trail 
behind  us  of  Information  gained  by  birth 
records,  employment  records.  Social  Security. 
Selective  Service,  police,  hospitals,  credit 
bureaus.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
Census 

Credit  cards  establish  in  the  checkless  so- 
ciety where  we  eat  and  shop  and  how  much 
we  spend.  In  the  cashless  society  to  come, 
even  the  smallest  transactions  may  be  fed 
Instantly  Into  central  computers  to  put  every 
detail  of  our  dally  life  on  record.  If  you  knoak 
off  work  mid-afternoon  to  take  In  a  movie  or 
go  out  to  the  golf  course,  that  tiny  trans- 
gression may  be  irrefutably  noted  when  your 
account  card  is  processed  at  the  box  office  or 
club  house. 

If  we  cannot  stop  this  relentless  flow  of 
Information  about  ourselves  into  central 
files,  we  can  do  as  Professor  Fano  suggests — 
build  a  dam  here,  a  filtering  system  there  to 
control  it.  For  example,  trivial  information — 
such  as  that  visit  to  the  movie  or  the  golf 
course — could  be  recorded  on  independent 
data  systems  which  are  periodically  erased. 
A  time  limit  on  all  personal  data  might  be  a 
good  idea — so  that  a  youthful  indiscretion 
wouldn't  haunt  a  man's  records  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Frankly  I  feel  that  we  will  need  some 
new  legislation  in  this  area.  Our  old  legal 
framework  may  not  be  adequate  to  defend 
our  privacy  against  these  new  techniques  of 
data  collection  and  recordkeeping. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  new  legal 
safeguard  would  provide  a  citizen  with  the 
ability  to  challenge  in  court  the  release  of 
private  data  about  him  without  his  consent. 
Without  his  consent.  These  are  very  mean- 
ingful words. 
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Professor  Alan  Westln,  In  his  widely  read 
book  "Privacy  and  Preedcmi,"  has  defined 
privacy  as  "the  claim  of  individuals,  groups 
or  institutions  to  determine  for  themsclvee 
when,  how,  and  to  what  extent  information 
about  them  Is  communicated  to  others  .  .  • 
(although  he  adds.)  The  individual's  desire 
for  privacy  is  never  atwolute.  since  participa- 
tion In  society  Is  an  equally  powerful 
desire." 

Professor  Westln's  point  Is  that  circum- 
stances may  determine  whether  a  man  wants 
to  share  or  withhold  information  about  him- 
self— even  Information  which  may  be  stored 
in  some  remote  computer  system.  If  he  Is  to 
have  any  control,  he  must  be  aware  that  It 
is  there  and  have  the  right  to  examine  it  and 
challenge  It.  He  must  be  able  to  know  who 
has  access  to  the  Information  and  to  what 
outside  agents  It  may  be  released. 

These  are  some  of  the  things,  I  believe, 
that  would  have  to  be  covered  by  new  legis- 
lation. Such  legislation  might  make  person- 
al Information  a  property  right,  with  all 
of  the  protections  and  guarantees  of  due 
process  that  our  laws  have  devised  for  our 
property.  This  could  Involve  criminal  penal- 
ties for  ixaptoptx  conduct  in  gathering,  stor- 
ing or  releasing  personal  information. 

In  addition  to  new  statutory  laws,  there 
Is  one  other  area  which  deserves  our  atten- 
tion. You  might  call  this  "public  education" 
In  a  very  broad  sense.  This  may  sound 
strange,  coming  from  a  representative  of  the 
computer  Industry,  but  I  believe  that  It  is 
Important  to  get  the  general  pubUc  Involved 
in  thinking  alx>ut  and  discussing  the  prob- 
lems generated  by  computerized  record- 
keeping. 

The  weight  of  pubUc  opinion  can  do  a 
great  deal  toward  Influencing  constructive 
public  policies,  voluntary  ethical  codes 
among  users  of  computer  systems,  and  stand- 
ards of  practice  among  businesses,  govern- 
ment agencies,  labor  unions,  universities, 
research  projects  and  various  other  organiza- 
tions. 

Happily  there  are  some  strong,  construc- 
tive farces  already  at  work.  The  RxLSsell  Sage 
Foundation  Is  funding  several  projects  In- 
cluding an  in-deptb  study  on  data  banks 
and  personal  privacy  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  Professor  Westln  is  direct- 
ing the  project  assisted  by  a  distinguished 
group  of  advisers. 

The  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association  has  a  new  Committee  on  Mat- 
ters of  Privacy  and  Security  which  Is  actively 
seeking  to  find  feasible  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems. For  we  are  concerned  and  want  to  con- 
■trlbute  positively  to  resolving  these  complex 
Issues  which  can  have  such  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  our  personal  freedom  and  the  oper- 
ation of  our  society.  As  members  of  the 
world's  fastest  growing  industry,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  exert  a  strong 
Influence  on  the  ethical  standards  governing 
the  use  of  our  products. 

Very  simply,  there  are  two  directions  In 
which  computerized  and  centralized  infor- 
mation systems  can  take  us.  One  would  lead 
us  to  a  rigid,  automated  bureaucracy  with 
great  knowledge  and  power  but  little  regard 
tor  the  human  consequences  of  its  pro- 
grams. 

The  other  would  enlist  the  pwDwer  of  com- 
puters in  the  service  of  individuals,  enabling 
them  to  cope  more  successfully  with  the 
complexities  of  modern  life  and  increasing 
the  opportunities  for  successful  fulfillment 
of  their  talents. 

It  is  never  enough  Just  to  Invent  some- 
thing— the  printing  press,  the  automobile, 
televisloQ,  or  computers.  It  is  how  we  use 
these  products  that  counts.  Technological 
advances  must  be  adapted  to  serve  people, 
and  good  intentions  will  not  sufBce. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  misuse  of 
computerized    recordkeeping   leads    man   to 


fear  being  curious,  daring,  and  willing  to 
deviate  from  the  norm  In  order  to  experi- 
ment. It  would  not  be  a  case  of  the  machine 
triumphing  over  man,  as  some  people  fear. 
It  would  be  a  case  of  man  becomitifir  the 
machine. 

May  I  say  again  that  the  computer  manu- 
facturing industry  feels  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility In  thU  regard.  We  believe  that  society 
has  no  choice  but  to  use  computer  aids 
In  relieving  the  tensions  and  solving  the 
problems  of  our  age.  We  are  thankful  that 
our  products  now  have  the  capacity  to  help 
achieve  these  beneflclal  results.  And  we  see 
no  reason  why  personal  privacy  and  human 
dignity  should  be  sacrificed  in  the  process. 

Thank  you. 


T    H.  BELL:    QUALIFIED  FOR 
EDUCATION  POST 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ogden,  Utah,  Standard  Examiner,  in  an 
editorial  on  June  17,  states: 

The  quality  of  the  federal  government's 
educational  programs  would  be  enhanced 
If  the  appointment  of  Dr.  T.  H.  (Ted)  Bell 
as  acting  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Is  made  permanent. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  edi- 
torial. I  also  would  like  to  report  that 
I  have  once  again  contacted  the  White 
House  and  the  new  Secretary -designate 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Elliot 
Richardson,  and  assured  them  of  my 
interest  and  support  for  his  permanent 
appointment  as  Commissioner  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr. 

All  of  us  from  Utah  were  thrilled  when 
Secretary  Finch  agreed  with  me  that 
Dr.  Bell  should  temporarily  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  I  have  always  looked  upon 
the  interim  appointment  as  merely  a 
first  step  toward  making  it  permanent. 

Dr.  Bell  has  been  Associate  Commis- 
sioner in  the  Office  of  Regional  Office 
Coordination  in  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  since  last  February.  Previ- 
ously, he  served  as  Utah  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  7  years. 

As  I  told  Secretary -designate  Rich- 
ardson, I  have  known  Dr.  Bell  for  a  good 
many  years  and  can  report  that  he  is  a 
fine  man,  completely  dedicated  to  edu- 
cation, and  I  am  confident  he  will  do  an 
excellent  job.  I  do  not  hesitate  in  any 
way  in  recommending  his  name  to  the 
Senate  for  the  permanent  position  of 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

I  commend  the  Ogden  Standard  Ex- 
aminer for  this  excellent,  well-written 
statement,  and  I  wholeheartedly  associ- 
ate myself  with  It. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  aware 
of  the  Ogden  Standard's  warm  endorse- 
ment of  Dr.  Bell,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
T.  H.  Bell:   Qualified  for  Edttcation  Post 

Tlie  quality  of  the  federal  government's 
educational  programs  would  be  enhanced  If 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  T.  H.  (Ted)  Bell  as 
acting  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  is 
made  permanent. 

Dr.  BeU,  former  Weber  County  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  was  temporarily  named 
to  the  position  Monday  to  replace  Dr.  James 


E.  Allen.  Jr.,  fired  last  week  at  the  climax 
of  a  policy  disagreement  with  the  Mlzon 
adminlstiatlon. 

The  Utahan  has  been  In  Washington  for 
the  last  two  months,  since  he  resigned  as 
Utah  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
serving  as  an  associate  commissioner  in 
charge  of  coordinating  regional  offices  of  the 
U.S.  OfBce  of  Education. 

The  selection  of  the  47-year-old  native  of 
Lava  Hot  Springs,  Idaho,  as  Dr.  Allen's  acting 
successor  came  as  Robert  H.  Pinch  was  leav- 
ing his  position  as  Secretaoy  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  Join  the  White  House 
staff.  Secretary  Pinch  is  being  replaced  by 
Elliott  L.  Richardson,  former  under-secre- 
tary  of  state. 

It  will  be  up  to  Secretary  Richardson,  in 
consultation  with  President  Nixon,  to  make 
the  permanent  appointment  as  commissioner 
of  education. 

In  selecting  the  man  to  fill  this  vital  office. 
Secretary  Richardson  should  be  able  to  check 
Dr.  Bell's  credentials  easily  and  quickly. 

He  wUl  find  that  "our"  Ted  Bell  may  be 
small  in  physical  stature  but  he's  a  giant  In 
the  field  of  education. 

The  innovative  processes  he  Introduced  Into 
the  Weber  County  school  system  whUe  su- 
perintendent have  made  o\ir  county  district 
one  of  the  most  progressive  educational  units 
In  the  nation.  He  also  had  an  extraordinarily 
fine  ability  to  pick  capable  educators  for 
positions  on  his  staff,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  record  shown  by  his  successors  in  the 
Weber  district. 

He  did  the  same  thing,  on  a  statewide 
level,  during  his  seven  years  in  Salt  Lake 
City  as  bead  of  the  Utah  school  system. 

Members  of  the  Utah  congressional  dele- 
gation have  already  begun  a  campaign,  on  a 
non-partisan  basis,  to  make  Dr.  Bell's  ap- 
pointment as  commissioner  of  education  per- 
manent. They  are  being  joined  by  Gov.  Cal- 
vin L.  Rampton  and  spokesmen  for  the  Utah 
Education  Association  and  the  Utah  School 
Boards  Association.  He  also  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  Dr.  Sterling  M.  McMurrin.  dean  of 
the  University  of  Utah  graduate  school  who 
served  as  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
In  1961  and  1962. 

Dr.  BeU  would  be  a  credit  to  the  Moun- 
tain States  that  he  has  always  called  home — 
and  to  the  naUon  at  large — if  he  were  made 
permanent  commissioner  at  this  crucial  hour 
in  the  history  of  our  country's  educational 
program. 

THE  BIGGEST  LITTLE  MUSEUM  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  9  years  the  community-sup- 
ported Springfield,  Mo.,  Art  Museum  has 
moved  into  national  prominence  with  its 
annual  exhibit  and  competition,  "Water- 
color  USA."  Recognized  as  one  of  the  top 
watercolor  shows  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  the  most  widely  representative  display 
of  American  watercolorists  in  the  Nation. 

The  1970  "Watercolor  USA"  attracted 
1,220  entries  from  680  artists  in  48 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Thirty-two  of  the  123  paintings  selected 
for  exhibit  were  winners  of  the  total 
$10,175  in  awards.  In  the  exhibit's  first 
year  there  were  only  nine  awards,  total- 
ing $2,250.  Businesses  and  individuals 
participate  in  the  success  of  the  exhibit 
through  donations  of  these  purchase 
awards. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Ken- 
neth M.  Shuck,  the  Springfield  Art  Mu- 
seum has  acquired  a  permanent  collec- 
tion of  45  paintings,  on  continuous  dis- 
play in  city,  county,  State,  and  Federal 
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offices.  Prom  this  year's 
be  two  traveling  exhibits 
each,  which  will  tour  Missoiir 
sponsorship  of  the  Missour 
the  Arts. 

The  Honorable  Carl  Stil 
of  the  city  of  Springfield, 
the  week  of  June  28.  1970 
field  Art  Museum  Week,"  a 
ute  to  Mr.  Shuck  and  to  Mr 
chairman  of  the  art  museuii 
museum  employees,  and  the 
the  board.  Mayor  Stillwell 
Glared  June  29  as  "Kenneth 
and  June  30  as  "Jack  Tay 

In  recognition  of  this 
city's  contribution  in  the 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Stillwell's  proclamation  be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
mation  was  ordered  to  be  p 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pboclamatiok 

Whereas.  Watercolor  U.S. A  has  brought 
outstanding  prominence  to  the  City  of 
Springfield  and  the  State  of  M  issourl  in  the 
field  of  art  and  has  made  an  extraordinary 
contribution  to  the  advancemei  >t  and  better- 
ment of  the  arts  and  human 4les  on  a  na- 
tional basis;  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Kenneth  M 
of  the  Springfield  Art  Museum 
prominent  flgxire  in  the 
successful    exhibition   of 
displayed  in  Springfield,  and 
been  supported  by  the  City 
City  of  Springfield  and  has 
Ing  cooperation   from   the 
Springfield    Art    Museum 
citizens: 

Now  therefore  be  it  proclaim  id  that  I.  Carl 
StlUwell,  ae  Mayor  of  Springfie  d.  declare  the 
week  of  June  38,  1970.  as  Sprlni  ;field  Art  Mu- 
seum Week. 

Be  It  further  proclaimed 
Shuck,  Director  of  the  Museun 
Chairman  of  the  Art  Museum 
ployees  of  the  Museum,  and 
consider  this  a  week  of  tribute 
zens  of  Springfield  to  them  in 
promoite  Springfield   national!^ 
and  humanities. 

Furthermore,  the  day  of  Jun( 
be  Kenneth  Shuck  Day  in  the 
field,  with  June  30,  1970.  recoi 
Taylor  Day. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Carl   Sri-LweLL, 


had 


ths  t 


ELEVEN 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND 
WITH  NO  ACTION   IN 
GERALD  CASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pitsident,  it  is 
now  211  days  since  I  origin  illy  wrote  to 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  i  equesting  an 
investigation  of  the  intiniidation 
firing  of  Ernest  Fitzgerald 
more  than  3  months  since  the  only  reply 
from  the  Justice  Etepartm^t.  But  still 
no  action. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  th^  Justice  De- 
partment waiting  for?  How 
wait  for  the  Criminal  Code  to  be  en 
forced?  Is  the  Criminal  Cxle  only  for 
certain  citizens  and  not  fos 

Mr.  President,  when  doe*  the  Justice 
Department  intend  to  act' 
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RESULTS  OP  THE  CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  Cambodian  sanctuary 
operation,  as  of  8  a.m..  Jime  22,  1970.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESULTS   OF   CAMBODIAN    OPERATIONS,    JUNE   Zi.    1970 


Individual  weapons 

CreA-served  weapons         

Bunkers  structures  destroyed. . . 

Machinegun  rounds 
Rifle  rounds  ... 


20.  <1?  4-121 

2. 438  -i  5 

10. 7M  4166 

4. 047. 817  1  f  39. 307 

9. 351. 204  +670 


Total  small  arms  ammunition 

(machinejun  and  rifle 

rounds)    13.399.021      +39.977 

Grenades 53.364  +18 

Mines  5.419  +4 
Miscellaneous  eiptosives  (pounds) 

(includes  satchel  charges)... 81.000  (0 

Anti-aircraft  rounds 184.245  (•) 

Mortarrounds 64.590  () 

Large  racket  rounds 2.106  -fSe 

Smaller  rocket  rounds .  40.267  +127 

Recoilless  rifle  rounds 27.721  +4 

Rice(pounds). 13.684.000    +124.000 

Man  months 301.048  -12.728 

Vehicles 416  +4 

Boats  117  (■) 

Generators 38  (-) 

Radios     .   . .  241  +3 

Medical  supplies  (pounds) 54.000  (-) 

Enemy  Kl A .  .  .  10.728  +218 

ROW'S  (includes  del3inees) 2.244  (>) 


>  Fiek)  adjustment. 
•  Unchanjed 

Note   Figures  do  not  include  70  tons  of  assorted  ammunition. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  URGED  BY 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH  TO  SIGN 
VOTING    RIGHTS    BILL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today  sent  a  telegram  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  urging  him  to  sign 
the  bill  extending  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  and  lowering  the  voting  age  in 
all  elections  to  18. 

This  legislation  will  provide  for  the 
inclusion  of  responsible  Americans  who 
have  been  denied  the  right  of  full  citi- 
zenship for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Particu- 
larly it  embraces  a  new  segment  within 
the  electoral  process — 18-,  19-,  and  20- 
year-olds.  Through  this  legislation  we 
are  endeavoring  to  insure  the  continua- 
tion of  a  responsive  democracy  in  today's 
society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  telegram  to  the  President 
be  printed  in  the  Record  along  with  a 
telegram  to  the  President  from  the  1970 
YMCA  youth  governors.  They  are  meet- 
ing in  Washington  and  have  adopted  a 
resolution  recommending  Presidential 
approval  of  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

J0NE  22,  1970. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  respectfully  urge 
you  to  sign  the  recently  approved  voting 
rights  legislation  which  extends  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  and  lowers  the  voting  age 
to  18.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  measure 
as  approved  by  (Congress  provides  for  the  ef- 
fective continuation  of  our  effort  to  en- 
franchise Americans  who  have  been  denied 
the  ballot. 


I  understand  your  concern  and  questions 
over  the  statutory  approach  to  a  lower  voting 
age.  However.  I  supported  this  approach  be- 
cause such  a  change  Is  so  iiecessary  and 
because  we  have  provided  for  immediate 
court  tests.  This  legislation  will  bring  into 
the  elective  process  many  Americans  who 
have  earned  the  right  of  expression  at  the 
ballot  box  and  it  will  further  our  goal  of 
broadening  the  base  of  our  democracy. 
Jennings  Randolph. 

V.S.  Senator. 

(Telegram  sent  on  Sunday  night.  June  21. 

1970] 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  is  to  inform  you 
that  the  1970  YMCA  Youth  Governors"  Con- 
ference, presently  assembled  in  Washington, 
has  passed  a  resolution  virglng  your  support 
and  signing  of  the  pending  bill  to  reduce  the 
voting  age  in  our  nation  to  eighteen  years. 
The  vote  was  twenty-five  for  and  six  against. 
As  representative,  elected  youth  of  the  vari- 
ous states,  we  urge  your  early  action  on  this 
bill. 

Respectfully  yours. 
The  1970  YMCA  YotriH  Governors. 


THE  CAMBODIA  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Altoona 
Mirror  recently  published  an  editorial 
on  the  situation  in  Cambodia  which 
merits  the  attention  of  all  Americans. 
The  editorial  poses  questions  which  cry 
out  for  replies,  and  it  makes  points 
which  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  all 
concerned  with  the  U.S.  position  in 
Indochina.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Happens  to  Good  News 

The  campaign  against  Red  bases  inside 
Cambodia  is  a  marked  military  success,  an 
outstanding  victory  for  the  U.S.  and  South 
Vietnam.  A  White  House  announcement 
dated  May  15  reported  that  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  Cambodian  campaign  5.600 
of  the  enemy  have  been  killed  and  1,400 
captured. 

In  addition,  said  the  executive  announce- 
ment. U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  troops 
captured  more  than  8,500,000  rounds  of  am- 
munition, more  than  had  been  seized  in  a 
year  of  operations  In  Vietnam.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  this  "exceeds  the  enemy  require- 
ment for  ammunition  throughout  South 
Vietnam  in  a  six-month  period." 

The  announcement  also  reported  that  an 
estimated  8.100  Individual  and  1.000  crew- 
served  weapons  were  captured  in  this  period. 
This  would  be  enough  to  equip  15  full- 
strength  North  Vietnamese  Communist  in- 
fantry battalions  at  currently  estimated 
strength  levels,  it  was  said. 

The  U.S.  and  allies  also  captured  500,000 
pounds  of  rice,  enough  to  feed  more  than 
120.000  Communist  soldiers  for  a  month  at 
full  rations.  Tills  rice  is  being  allocated  for 
use  by  refugees,  said  the  White  House 
announcement. 

"We  have  disrupted  the  enemy's  logistics 
network  and  lines  of  communication.  We 
have  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  his  otTenslve 
capability.  American  forces  are  already  start- 
ing to  withdraw  and  all  will  be  out  of  the 
sanctuaries  by  June  30." 

The  announcement,  signed  by  Herbert  G. 
Klein,  director  of  communications  for  the 
executive  branch.  White  House,  concluded, 
"Results  from  the  first  two  weeks,  which  I 
have  only  highlighted  here,  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  Cambodian  mission  already  Is  an 
enormous  success." 
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Sen.  Hugh  Scott  announced  that  more 
enemy  equipment  had  been  seized  than  had 
been  captured  before  in  the  last  16  months. 
He  said  enough  enemy  ammunition  had  been 
captured  for  ■'3.632  attacks  at  tlie  enemy  rate 
of  fire  of  recent  weeks." 

Apparently,  the  U.S.  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  are  accomplishing  what  they  set 
out  to  do. 

A  question  which  Intrigues  vis  at  tl-.e  news 
desk  level  of  American  journalism  is  what 
happened  to  this  victory  in  the  news  dis- 
patches that  have  been  coming  through? 

A  United  Press  International  dispatch 
dated  Saigon,  published  In  the  Altoona  Mirror 
May  14.  announced  that  "US.  Combat  Deaths 
Highest  in  8  Monih.s.  American  Toll  Set  at 
168  Last  Week.  ' 

The  day  before,  the  Mirror  headline  on  a 
UPI  Saigon  dispatch  reported.  •  N.  Viets  At- 
tack U.S.  Gunbase  In  Cambodia.  American 
General  Killed' 

What  happens  to  the  U.S.  and  South  Viet 
victories  in  the  American  press?  Enemy  casu- 
alties are  based,  said  the  Pentagon,  on  "body 
count."  The  White  House  report  of  enemy 
casualties  and  war  equipment  lost  should 
rate  top  news  position.  But.  It  seems  to  have 
become  lost  or  burled  someplace  along  the 
line. 

"Telling  it  like  it  is."  It  would  seem,  hardly 
could  overlook  such  a  White  House  an- 
nouncement, or  fall  to  give  it  at  least  equal 
prominence  with  the  routine  sameness  of 
news  leads  which  marks  so  much  of  the 
Vietnam  war  news. 


PROF.  PHILIP  B.  KURLANDS  VIEWS 
ON  STUDENT  DISORDERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
my  deep  concern  for  the  future  of  this 
Nation's  universities  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  speech 
given  by  Prof.  Philip  B.  Kurland,  profes- 
sor of  law  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
It  merits  the  careful  reading  of  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

In  his  speech  before  the  Women's  Bar 
AsscKiation  of  Illinois  on  June  4,  Profes- 
sor Kurland  expressed  his  opinion  that 
acquiescence  to  the  demands  of  violence 
and  force  will  destroy  academic  freedom 
and  hinder  the  worthy  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. He  stated  that  the  politicization  of 
our  universities  and  colleges  will  result  in 
the  distintegration  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  and,  therefore,  the  loss 
of  academic  freedom. 

As  Professor  Kurland  so  aptly  stated: 

A  university  cannot  be  both  a  political 
force  and  an  institution  dedicated  to  the 
search  for  knowledge  and  its  dissemination. 
As  a  university  makes  a  political  commitment 
it  destroys  its  claim  to  academic  freedom. 
And  without  academic  freedom,  the  search 
for  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  becomes 
more  shadow  than  substance. 

There  are  two  facets  of  the  politiciza- 
tion of  a  university,  one  being  internal, 
the  other  external.  The  external  forces 
are  readily  visible;  that  is,  the  encour- 
agement of  students  by  some  public  of- 
ficials, the  press,  and  some  imiversity 
faculty  members  to  pursue  political  ac- 
tivities instead  of  academic  activities 
while  in  school.  In  explaining  the  inter- 
nal facet.  Professor  Kurland  draws  on  a 
speech  given  by  Prof.  Gardner  Ackley  of 
the  economics  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  who  was  at  one  time 
Chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers.  In  his  speech  to  his  faculty  col- 
leagues, Professor  Ackley  made  the  fol- 


lowing observations  about  their  particu- 
lar situation: 

Tlie  year  began  with  the  bookstore  dis- 
pute— a  more  ridiculous  issue  is  hard  to 
Imagine.  But  its  supporters  were  willing  to 
disrupt  and  destroy.  The  University  was 
unwilling  or  unable  to  resist  or  punish  the 
destroyers.  In  the  end.  the  Regents  backed 
down,  and  precious  resources  were  allocated 

Whatever  the  issue,  these  lessons  were 
taught  and  learned: 

That  violence  and  disruption  either  can- 
not or  will  not  be  punished  by  the  University: 

That  the  big  lie.  loudly  pronounced  can 
become  the  truth; 

That  the  desire  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  students — who  want  to  learn  and 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
facult.v — who  only  want  to  teach  and  In- 
vestigate— count  for  nothing. 

Professor  Ackley  continues  his  discus- 
sion by  recounting  the  vandalism,  ran- 
sacking and  burglarizing  which  occurred, 
and  the  lack  of  punishment  for  these 
criminal  offenses.  He  noted  how  decisions 
of  the  faculty  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
fear: 

Last  Wednesday  I  watched  the  faculty  of 
my  own  department,  assembled  in  the  Chair- 
man's office,  discuss  a  demand  that  all  classes 
in  our  building  be  shut  down,  or  else.  We 
discussed  this  while  the  entrances  to  the 
building  were  sealed,  and  while  the  halls  out- 
side the  room  in  which  we  were  meeting  were 
patrolled  by  men  carrying  pipes  and  clubs  .  .  . 

That   day,   the  truth   lay   in   those   clubs. 

Professor  Kurland  opposes  student 
participation  in  the  governance  of  the 
university.  This  objection  stems  mainly 
from  the  threefold  purpose  he  sees  as 
the  mission  of  the  university.  First,  to 
administer;  second,  to  EUd  in  the  search 
for  knowledge  and  its  dissemination ;  and 
third,  to  engage  in  the  use  of  reason,  not 
force,  as  the  sole  means  of  discourse.  The 
university  is  not  there  to  exercise  power, 
or  to  provide  social  services,  to  engage  in 
political  activities,  or  to  afford  thera- 
peutic psychological  experiences  for  stu- 
dents or  faculty. 

With  these  ideas  of  Professor  Kurland, 
I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

With  students  refusing  to  attend 
classes,  demanding  credit  for  classes  not 
attended,  and  having  those  demands 
catered  to  by  their  faculties,  I  can  only 
foresee  the  destruction  of  our  educational 
institutions.  Turning  students  into 
faculty-led  lobbyists  can  serve  no  purpose 
other  than  the  disintegration  of  higher 
education. 

Students  and  faculties  interested  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  have  found 
themselves  caught  up  in  the  present  at- 
mosphere of  the  universities,  and,  as  a 
result  of  faculty  and  administrative  in- 
action, find  themselves  having  to  adapt 
to  their  new  environment.  In  this  type  of 
institution,  to  quote  Professor  Kurland, 
"indoctrination  will  replace  education." 

Professor  Kurland's  closing  statement 
shocks  us  with  its  alarming  prophecy  on 
the  effect  of  such  disorders  on  our  college 
campuses.  He  concludes : 

This  is  the  price  that  America  will  pay  for 
the  cowardice  of  Its  university  faculties.  It 
may  not  be  too  high  a  price.  After  all,  what 
would  be  the  function  of  an  old-fashioned 
kind  of  university  In  1984  except  to  breed 
critics  of  orthodoxy.  And  in  1984  who  will 
need  critics  of  orthodoxy? 


The  success  of  this  Nation  has  been 
nurtured  by  its  thirst  and  quest  for 
knowledge  and  freedom.  Without  aca- 
demic freedom  both  are  lost.  The  future 
of  this  great  Nation  is  dependent  upon 
the  knowledge  and  education  of  Amer- 
ica's youth.  That  knowledge  and  educa- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  preservation 
of  academic  freedom  in  our  imiversities 
and  colleges,  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
threats  of  force  or  violence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  Prof.  Philip  B. 
Kurland  before  the  Women's  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  Illinois  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   POLITICIZATION    OF   THE    ACADEMY 

Your  invitation  to  speak  here  tonight  was 
a  most  flattering  one.  I  was  told  that  my 
speech  before  the  Chicago  Bar  Association  of 
last  January  had  so  Impressed  some  members 
of  your  hierarchy  that  they  wished  me  to  re- 
peat It  here.  Much  as  I  like  to  bear  myself 
talk,  however,  even  I  don't  like  to  listen  to 
the  same  words  in  the  same  sequences.  And 
so.  if  I  don't  have  any  new  ideas  to  offer  on 
the  subject — as  I  expect  your  committee 
knew — I  am  prepared  to  offer  the  old  ones  in 
new  garb. 

Moreover,  times  have  changed  since  Janu- 
ary. What  was  forecast  then  has  become  fact 
now.  In  January,  I  could  say  that  the  uni- 
versities of  this  country  were  in  danger  of 
being  politicized.  Today-  I  can  report  that 
they  have  been  politicized.  The  catalyst  for 
this  change  has  been  the  senseless,  illegal 
war  destroying  lives  and  resources  at  a  prof- 
ligate rate  with  no  apparent  objective  ex- 
cept to  permit  us  to  choose  between  alterna- 
tive nefarious  governments  for  a  jjeople  not 
particularly  anxious  for  one  or  the  other. 
Among  the  casualties  of  the  Vietnam  war 
may  well  be  the  once  free  American 
universities. 

The  war  has  contributed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  universities  not  directly  by  re- 
moval of  students  and  faculty  from  the 
campuses.  Instead,  the  war  has  afforded  an 
emotional  rallying  point  around  which  those 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  American  institu- 
tions could  coalesce  sufficient  numbers  of 
faculty  and  students  to  accomplish  their  un- 
worthy ends.  The  essence  of  the  academy 
is  disinterestedness.  Its  justification  Is  dis- 
interestedness. A  university  cannot  be  both 
a  political  force  and  an  institution  dedicated 
to  the  search  for  knowledge  and  its  dis- 
semination. As  a  university  makes  a  political 
commitment  it  destroys  its  claim  to  aca- 
demic freedom.  And  without  academic  free- 
dom, the  search  for  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  becomes  more  shadow  than  sub- 
stance. If  research  begins  with  commitment 
to  an  answer.  It  should  not  be  stirprlsing 
that  the  expected  answer  is  forthcoming. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  so-called  social 
sciences  and  the  humanities.  It  Is  only 
slightly  less  true  in  the  physical  and  biologi- 
cal sciences,  a^  the  Nazi  and  Communist  bi- 
ologists— the  forerunners  of  our  current 
breed — have  so  well  demonstrated.  The 
"Aryanizatlon  of  physics"  and  the  "Bolshe- 
vlzation  of  biology"  are  among  the  lessons 
of  history  that  contemporary  academics  pre- 
fer to  Ignore.  The  "winter  of  our  discon- 
tent" that  I  described  In  January  has  had 
no  York  to  turn  it  into  "glorious  stimmer." 
That  which  was  nightmtjv  has  become 
reality. 

I  suggested  earlier  that  politicization  of 
a  university  has  two  facets.  Internal  and 
external.  I  will  proceed  to  each  In  turn.  The 
example  of  internal  politicization  that  I  offer 
you  comes  to  you  second  hand.  But  It  comes 
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from  an  -unimpeachable  source.  :  ie  Is  Pro- 
fessor Gardner  Ackley  of  the  ecoi  lomlcs  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
one  time  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  His  testimony,  which  I 
quote  at  length.  Is  by  way  of  a  speech  to 
his  faculty  colleagues.  The  last  p>ol  tlcal  issue 
of  the  season  at  Michigan  was  w:  tether  the 
University  should  treat  blacks  as  lifferent — 
by  implication  as  intellectually  ii  ;ferlor — by 
admitting  them  not  on  the  bass  of  their 
qualifications  for  higher  educ  ition  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  a  &xed  quoti  i.  Whether 
this  is  a  "racist"  position,  I  lea^  e  for  you 
to  judge.  The  faculty  of  Michigan  c  idnt  have 
to  make  a  choice,  for  it  wasn't  give  a  a  choice. 
Here  is  what  Professor  Ackley  s  lid  to  his 
colleagues,  themselves  participants  in  and 
witnesses  to  the  events: 

"This  baa  been  a  tragic  year  i  i  the  life 
of  the  University  of  Michigan — a  year  that 
has  begun  the  destruction  of  this  University 
as  a  great  center  of  learning — des  ;royed  not 
so  much  by  outside  force,  as  by  tae  actions 
of  its  own  faculty  and  adminlstn  xlon. 

"This  conclusion  is  Independe  it  of  the 
outcome  of  the  current  crisis. 

"We  are  sometimes  told  that  teichlng  is  a 
lost  art — great  teachers  are  no  moie.  But  the 
University  of  Michigan  has,  this  y(  ar.  taught 
one  lesson  so  Inescapably,  so  cUarly,  that 
it  will  be  long  remembered. 

"It  is  that,  however  ridiculous  or  worthy 
the  cause,  however  miniscule  or  lubstantlal 
its  support.  It  will  win  in  proport  Ion  to  the 
wUllngnesa  of  Its  supporters  to  d  larupt  the 
Ufe  of  the  University. 

"The  year  began  with  the  boo)  latore  dis- 
pute— a  more  ridiculous  issue  1 1  hard  to 
Imagine.  But  its  supporters  were  willing  to 
disrupt  and  destroy.  The  Universil  y  was  un- 
willing or  unable  to  resist  or  punish  the 
destroyers.  In  the  end.  the  Regents  backed 
down,  azvd  precious  resources  werd  allocated 
to  make  possible  the  symbolic  saving  of 
pennies  by  the  affluent  students  wbo  pay  for 
their  own  books — resources  whlcli  we  now 
know  could  have  been  allocated  to  a  far 
more  vital  use. 

"This  was  an  issue  on  which  as  objective, 
empirical  analysis  of  costs  and  ben  ifits  would 
have  been  quite  simple  and  qult«  revealing. 
But  no  one  asked  for  such  a^^  aoalysls  and 
no  one  volunteered  it.  No  one  car4d.  Rather, 
the  'truth'  was  more  transcendenti  I :  it  oould 
be  beard  In  the  tramp  of  marching  feet  and 
the  tinkle  of  broken  glass. 

After  that,  the  issues  succeedel  one  an- 
other In  bewildering  variety:  Vietnam. 
KwTC.  corporate  recruiting,  Unl'erslty  re- 
search, tenants'  rights,  teaching  jTellow  de- 
mands, pollution.  University  Investments, 
'repvresslon.'  the  Chicago  7,  black  ^missions 
and  support. 

"Whatever  the  Issue,  these  le^ns  were 
taught  and  learned : 

"That  violence  and  disruption  Ather  can- 
not or  will  not  be  punished  by  t  le  Univer- 
sity: 

"That  the  big  lie,  lovidly  prono^ced,  can 
become  the  truth. 

"That  the  desires  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
]c«-lty  of  sudents — who  only  want  to  learn — 
and   of  the   overwhelming  major  ty   of   the 
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faculty — who  only  want  to  teach 


ind  inves- 


tigate— count  for  little  or  nothing. 

"And  so:  The  SDS,  acknowledged  to  be  ded- 
icJ.*'  1  to  the  destruction  of  the  University,  is 
still,  so  far  as  I  know,  an  officially- recognized 
student  organization.  So  far  as  I  know,  none 
of  Its  members  has  been  suspend*  d.  Its  dis- 
cipline has  been  entrusted  to  the  Student 
Judiciary — which  Is  like  asking  tbe  Mafia  to 
investigate  organized  crime. 

"And  to:  teaching  fellows  strike  against 
their  students  and  are  not  punisb  ed  but  re- 
appointed. Other  students  who  engage  In 
the  destruction  of  University  pnperty  are 
retained  and  reappointed  in  University  em- 
ployment. 


"And  so;  our  libraries  are  vandalized,  fac- 
ulty and  administrative  files  are  ransacked 
and  burglarized,  faculty  members  are  (physi- 
cally) struck  while  performing  their  duties. 
In  many  cases,  the  perp>etrators  are  known 
but  have  not  been  punished  by  the  Univer- 
sity. The  investigation  of  the  attack  on  Pro- 
fessor Young  has  been  turned  over  not  to 
the  Administrative  Board  but  to  the  Stu- 
dent Judiciary.  I  predict  there  will  be  no 
meaningful  Investigation,  and   no  penalties. 

"And  so:  last  Wednesday  I  watched  the 
faculty  of  my  own  department,  assembled  in 
the  Chairman's  office,  discuss  a  demand  that 
all  classes  in  our  building  be  shut  down,  or 
else.  We  discussed  this  while  the  entrances 
to  the  building  were  sealed,  and  while  the 
halls  outside  the  room  in  which  we  were 
meeting  were  patrolled  by  men  carrying  pipes 
and  clubs.  We  sought  guidance  from  the  Col- 
lege, and  were  told:  'Do  what  you  think  best; 
you  will  have  no  protection."  And  so  we  cra- 
venly  capitulated.  In  fear — if  not  for  our 
own  safety — for  that  of  our  students  and 
employees. 

'That  day,  the  truth  lay  in  those  chihs. 
Today,  it  lies  in  those  chanting,  marching 
columns.  And  if  there  Is  not  truth  enough 
In  those,  there  are  still  the  clubs— and  who 
knows  what  else. 

"And  so:  we  will  now  submit  In  one  way 
or  another  to  all  the  demands  of  the  BAM. 
In  so  doing,  we  will  admit,  explicitly  or  Im- 
Ucltly,  that  we  are  indeed  a  repressive,  racist 
Institution.   BUT  THAT   IS   STILL    A   LIE  I 

"My  first  appointment  to  this  faculty  was 
In  1940 — thirty  years  ago.  Since  then  I  have 
seen  much  happen  at  this  University.  In  the 
mid-1950's — the  McCarthy  era — I  was  a  De- 
partment Chairman  and  President  of  the 
Michigan  chapter  of  AAUP.  More  than  once 
I  was  ashamed  of  actions — or  inaction — by 
my  University. 

"But  I  was  never  so  ashamed  as  I  was 
this  momlng.  at  9  o'clock,  and  again  at 
11,  when  my  students  came  to  me  to  ask  why 
we  were  not  having  class. 

"I  didn't  know  what  to  tell  them. 

"I  still  don't.  Unless  it  Is  this: 

"There  Is  no  reason. 

"There  is  only  power." 

In  fairness  to  Professor  Ackley,  It  should 
be  noted  that  as  the  events  have  receded  into 
the  past  and  the  possibility  of  better  per- 
spective has  become  available,  he  has  had  a 
return  of  hope  that  his  University  may  yet 
reject  the  rule  of  force  and  strive  for  the 
return  of  the  rule  of  reason.  If  Michigan  were 
unique,  I  could  Join  him.  But  because  the 
same  tactics  have  repeatedly  brought  about 
the  same  results  In  other  universities 
throughout  the  land,  I  am  less  sanguine  than 
he  about  the  return  of  reason  to  the  Amer- 
ican campus. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  spoke  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  Council  of  the  Senate  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  I  opposed  student  par- 
ticipation In  the  governance  of  the  Univer- 
sity. I  said  then: 

"I  think  a  majority  of  this  faculty  has  a 
shared  notion  of  the  mission  of  this  uni- 
versity. There  are  Ideas  that  I  think  the 
faculty  share  among  themselves  but  not 
with  a  majority  of  students.  First,  that  the 
function  of  this  university's  governance  is 
not  the  exercise  of  power  but  the  provision 
of  administrative  services  so  that  this  uni- 
versity may  go  about  its  proper  business  of 
searching  for  and  disseminating  knowledge. 
Second,  that  the  search  for  knowledge  and 
its  dissemination  are  the  sole  functions  of 
this  university.  It  la  not  this  university's 
function — whatever  individual  obligations 
may  be — to  provide  social  services,  to  engage 
in  political  activities,  or  to  afford  therapeu- 
tic psychological  experiences  for  students  or 
faculty.  Third,  that  the  sole  means  of  dis- 
course within  this  university  must  be  rea- 
son, that  the  utilization  of  force  as  a  means 
of  persuasion  is  anathema  ...  it  Is  on  these 


precepts  and  these  precepts  alone  that  the 
idea  of  academic  freedom  depends.  Surren- 
der them  or  endanger  them  and  you  have 
surrendered  or  endangered  the  reason  for  the 
continued  existence  of  the  university." 

I  should  like  now  to  confess  error.  For  I 
was  wrong  in  saying  that  these  were  Ideals 
that  were  shared  by  the  faculty.  I  am  now 
convinced  that  a  majority  of  my  faculty  no 
longer  regards  these  as  appropriate  values 
for  a  modern  academic  institution.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  university  is  now  to  do  good  as 
a  majority  of  its  members  decide  It  to  be. 
The  decision  of  what  is  good  will,  of  course, 
be  made  after  the  faculty  is  subjected  to  the 
threat  or  fact  of  violence. 

So  far  as  the  internal  governance  of  uni- 
versities is  concerned,  the  proper  under- 
standing from  Charles  Dickens'  description 
in  Barnaby  Rudge  of  the  Lord  George  Gor- 
don riots  in  London:  "The  crowd  was  the 
law,  and  never  was  the  law  held  in  greater 
dread."  So  much  then  for  the  Internal  politi- 
clzatlon  of  universities. 

At  the  risk  of  proving  Mencken's  dictum — 
that  "confession  may  be  good  for  the  soul, 
but  it  doesn't  get  one  much  reputation  for 
sense" — I  would  confess  still  another  error. 
In  my  talk  to  the  Chicago  Bar  Association 
last  January,  I  spoke  of  the  politicizatlon  of 
the  university  in  its  external  aspect.  I  said: 
".  .  .  this  means  the  attempt  to  capture  the 
university  as  a  pressure  group  to  affect  na- 
tional policies.  At  this  level,  the  objective  Is 
ludicrous,  for  It  is  grounded  on  two  absurd 
premises.  First,  that  the  university  Is  a 
monolith,  indeed  that  all  universities  com- 
bined are  monolithic.  Second,  that  the  uni- 
versities are  capable  of  being  a  strong  pres- 
sure group  for  bringing  about  change  in 
national  policy  about  anything." 

The  first  part  of  this  proposition  has  al- 
ready been  disproved  by  the  monolithic  en- 
try of  the  American  xuilverslties  on  the 
political  scene  In  the  Spring  of  1970.  The 
story  begins  In  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
where  students,  upset  at  the  trial  of  a  Black 
Panther  for  the  alleged  murder  of  another 
Black  Panther,  convened  a  national  caucus 
of  college  students  to  protest.  It  Is  not  clear 
whether  the  students  regarded  such  a  killing 
not  to  be  a  criminal  act  or  as  an  act  of  a 
foreign  sovereign  immime  from  the  proc- 
esses of  American  law.  All  that  was  clear 
was  that  the  Yale  students,  the  president  of 
their  university,  and  the  thousands  of  guests 
accommodated  by  the  university  so  that 
they  might  voice  their  protest,  wanted  to 
prevent  the  trial  from  going  forward.  At  this 
meeting,  a  call  Issued  by  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  7,  a  founder  of  SDS,  for  a  national 
student  strike  to  "free  political  prisoners," 
to  end  the  war,  and  for  sundry  other  unim- 
peachable objectives.  Whether  the  call 
would  have  had  much  success  had  the  Ohio 
National  Guard  not  wantonly  killed  four 
students  at  Kent  State  University  is  any- 
body's guess.  The  fact  Is  that  a  "student 
strike"  took  place,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree, on  every  major  campus  In  the  country. 

Except  for  Its  effect  on  the  business  of  a 
university,  of  course,  a  student  strike  can 
never  be  more  than  a  symbolic  gesture.  The 
absence  of  students  and  faculty  from  classes 
could  only  prove  what  needed  no  proof  to 
so  many,  that  the  world  proceeds  apace 
whether  students  are  in  class  or  not.  A  stu- 
dent strike  re-emphasizes  questions  about 
the  need  for  or  desirability  of  so-called 
higher  education,  but  by  itself  It  is  likely 
to  affect  neither  the  war  effort  nor  trials  of 
Black  Panthers.  It  was  not  the  strike  but 
the  alternative  uses  to  which  the  students 
and  faculties  put  their  time  that  marked  the 
emergencies  of  the  universities  as  a  punitive 
political  force.  In  lieu  of  classes,  students 
and  faculty  organized  political  workshops 
and  Washington  lobbying  efforts.  The  first 
mimicked  the  Teamsters  Union  and  the 
U.A.W.  indoctrination  of  their  memberships 
for  political  goals.  The  lobbying  effort  was 
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Imitative  of  a  combination  of  Coxey's  army 
and  the  oil  lobby.  Kingman  Brewster  led  76 
faculty  and  1,000  Yale  students  in  their 
lobbying  efforts  In  Congress  to  end  the  war. 
A  similar  stand  was  made  by  the  president 
of  Brandeis  and  600  students.  The  entire 
student  body  and  faculty  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege descended  on  Washington  for  the  same 
purpose.  Eight  hundred  students  came  from 
the   University  of  North  Carolina. 

Certainly  the  goal  was  a  worthy  one.  And 
so,  the  effort  was  applauded  by  the  press 
and  university  officials  as  teaching  the  stu- 
dents to  work  within  the  system.  Some  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  also  applauded  the 
actions  as  they  envisioned  new  recruits  for 
their  own  campaigns.  Some  legislators  en- 
joyed the  spectacle  as  proof  that  universities 
were  political  institutions.  For  they  knew 
that  political  institutions  will  be  dealt  with 
as  political  institutions,  bereft  of  tax  exemp- 
tions for  Income  and  gifts,  subject  to  grants 
for  research  and  scholarship  conditioned  on 
political  fealty  or,  better  yet,  no  grants  at 
all. 

Sophisticated  students  and  faculties  sud- 
denly discovered  that  they  were  citizens. 
They  discovered  something  more,  that  the 
exercise  of  citizenship  functions  was  Incon- 
sistent with  pursuit  of  scholarship.  To  un- 
derline the  political  nature  of  the  venture, 
university  after  university  adopted  the 
"Princeton  plan"  to  adapt  their  calendars  so 
that  students  would  have  two  weeks  vaca- 
tion immediately  prior  to  the  national  elec- 
tions to  engage  in  partisan  political  activi- 
ties. 

The  students,  of  course,  enjoyed  what  they 
hoped  would  be  new-found  political  power. 
They  believed  that  they  were  now  a  national 
political  force.  Nevertheless,  they  Insisted  on 
and  were  granted  special  privileges  True  they 
abstained  from  classes,  but  they  wanted 
credit  for  the  courses  that  they  did  not  at- 
tend. And  universities  gave  It  to  them.  They 
wanted  credit  for  political  indoctrination. 
And  the  universities  gave  it  to  them.  They 
wanted  transportation  costs  and  housing  and 
stationery  and  duplicating  machines  and 
long-distance  phones.  And  the  universities 
provided  them.  They  wanted  time  for  polit- 
ical activities  next  year,  without  impairing 
their  access  to  classes  if  they  chose  to  go.  And 
the  universities  gave  it  to  them.  The  faculties 
expected  to  be  paid  for  not  teaching  classes 
while  engaged  in  political  activities.  And 
they  were.  Reminiscent  of  Orwell's  Animal 
Farm,  the  faculties  and  students  asserted 
their  political  equality  with  other  Amer- 
icans, except  that  they  recognized  that 
they  were  more  equal  than  others.  Those 
familiar  with  Orwell's  little  book  may  well 
ask,  "Will  the  real  pigs  please  stand  up?  " 

Patently  I  was  in  error,  when  I  suggested 
that  the  universities  could  not  be  made  to 
behave  as  a  monolithic  political  force.  But 
it  is  still  not  clear  that  the  political  force 
will  prove  effective,  except  in  Its  destruction 
of  the  university.  The  recent  assault  on  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  shown  any  affirmative  re- 
sults. Whether  it  will  deprive  the  universi- 
ties, already  so  hard-pressed  for  funds,  of 
much  of  their  governmental  support  and, 
indeed,  of  some  of  their  private  support  which 
is  dependent  on  tax  deductions,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  students  are  certain  to  be  disillusioned 
if,  as  Is  to  be  expected,  the  instant  results 
that  they  always  demand  are  not  forthcom- 
ing. The  faculty  members  who  led  them, 
properly,  will  be  regarded  as  Pied  Pipers.  But 
this  will  probably  mean  not  a  return  to 
academic  life  but  a  further  estrangement 
from  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents who  believe  In  the  notion  of  the  uni- 
versity as  a  place  for  the  disinterested  dis- 
covery and  dissemination  of  knowledge  find 
themselves  with  no  place  to  go.  And  so  they 
remAln  to  adi^>t  to  the  world  of  the  new  po- 
litical university.  It's  possible.  Political  uni- 


versities have  proved  viable  In  South  Amer- 
ica. Some  faciUty  will  escape.  We  may  see 
the  rise  of  the  places,  like  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Studies  at  Princeton,  where  the 
disinterested  search  for  knowledge  may  be 
carried  on,  where  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge will  take  place  through  publications. 
But  the  universities  we  have  known  will 
essentially  become  caretaker  institutions.  An- 
swers will  be  substituted  for  questions.  In- 
doctrination will  replace  education.  The  col- 
leges and  universities  may  become  political 
Institutions,  but  when  they  do,  they  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  serve  as  anything  more 
than  elementary  educational  institutions 
from  which  only  a  very  select  few  will  ever 
enter  the  world  of  higher  education. 

Tills  Is  the  price  that  America  will  pay 
for  the  cowardice  of  its  university  faculties. 
It  may  not  be  too  high  a  price.  After  all, 
what  would  be  the  function  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned kind  of  university  in  1984  except  breed 
critics  of  orthodoxy.  And  in  1984  who  will 
need  critics  of  orthodoxy? 

I  am  sorry  to  have  sung  such  a  sad  song 
for  my  supper.  You  may  take  such  solace  as 
you  can  from  the  words  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  who  said  in  1864  when  we  were  In 
the  midst  of  another  holocaust:  "These  times 
of  ours  are  serious  and  full  of  calamity,  but 
all  times  are  essentially  alike." 


The  protection  and  enhancement  of 
the  world  we  live  in  Is  a  formidable  chal- 
lenge, and  much  of  the  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Congress.  The  concern  is 
widespread  among  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  concern 
that  greatly  enhances  the  probability  of 
strong,  effective  legislation  being  passed. 
The  credit,  therefore,  should  be  spread 
wider,  where  it  is  not  only  due  but  richly 
deserved. 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial  Sat- 
urday, June  6,  discussed  an  important 
aspect  of  the  continuing  effort  to  pro- 
vide the  tools  for  combating  pollution. 

While  this  is  an  important  bill,  the 
editorial  tends,  by  omission,  to  relegate 
to  a  level  of  lesser  importance  the  large 
amount  of  environmental  legislation  that 
is  being  processed  in  Congress.  It  also 
ignores  the  contributions  over  the  years 
by  Members  of  Congress  in  addition  to 
those  who  were  properly  commended  for 
their  environmental  concern. 

In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  has  the  principal  juris- 
diction over  environmental  legislation  in 
that  body,  leaders  like  the  chairmim 
(Mr.  Randolph),  and  Senators  Cooper, 
MusKiE,  BoGGS,  and  Montoya  have  long 
been  active  and  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  legislation  now  law.  Sena- 
tors Jackson  and  Magnuson  likewise  are 
in  the  thick  of  the  environmental  battle 
through  their  chairmanships  of  the  In- 
terior and  Commerce  Committees,  re- 
spectively, and  their  own  personal  com- 
mitments. 

More  than  a  dozen  bills  directly  in- 
volving the  environment  are  pending  in 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  Hearings 
have  been  imderway  since  early  in  the 
year  on  air  and  water  pollution,  and  solid 
waste  disposal.  The  committee  also  is 
reviewing  the  environmental  implica- 
tions of  highway  construction  in  cmother 
series  of  hearings. 

Ten  existing  major  laws  dealing  with 
the  environment  have  been  through  this 
committee  since  1963. 

The  right  of  citizens  to  seek  relief  from 
the  courts  when  they  feel  their  surround- 
ings are  being  degraded,  as  provided  for 
in  the  Environmental  Protection  Act,  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  arsenal  of 
legal  weapons  being  developed  by  Con- 
gress. It  should  also  be  noted  that  citi- 
zen action  is  included  in  both  air  and 
water  pollution  legislation  pending  be- 
fore the  Public  Works  Committee. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
June  19,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
proposed  regulations  outlawing  the  ship- 
ment of  merchandise  which  has  not  been 
requested  by  the  recipient.  The  proposed 
ruling  is  similar  to  legislation  which  I 
introduced  last  summer.  Except  for  free 
samples  and  items  shipped  by  charitable 
organizations,  the  shipment  of  all  un- 
ordered merchandise  would  constitute  a 
violation  of  laws  against  deceptive  busi- 
ness practices.  When  finalized,  the  rules 
would  allow  the  recipient  of  such  mer- 
chandise to  consider  it  a  gift  from  the 
sender,  with  no  responsibility  to  return 
it  or  pay  for  it. 

I  became  aware  of  this  problem  as 
a  result  of  complaints  from  constituents. 
I  only  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
Texas  woman  who  complained  about  just 
such  practices  as  would  be  made  illegal 
under  my  bill  and  under  the  proposed 
regulations.  This  lady  had  suffered  a  loss 
in  the  family  when  she  receivec  in  the 
mail  the  obituary  notice  clipped  from 
the  newspaper,  sealed  in  plastic,  and  ask- 
ing for  a  dollar.  In  this  case,  the  sum  of 
money  involved  was  not  large.  Certainly, 
however,  such  a  practice  preys  upon  the 
sympathies  of  tlie  individual  and  repre- 
sents a  form  of  commercial  exploitation. 
In  addition,  potential  consumers  have 
received  a  wide  assortment  of  unsolicited 
merchandise.  Although  laws  restricting 
such  practices  now  exist  in  30  States,  the 
consumer  is  often  unaware  of  his  legal 
rights.  Some  recipients  have  been  told 
that  failure  to  pay  will  affect  their  credit 
ratings. 

The  legislation  which  I  proposed  last 
summer,  S.  2719,  would  go  further  than 
the  FTC  ruling.  Both  would  exempt  free 
samples  and  merchandise  sent  by  cer- 
tain nonprofit  organizations.  In  addition 
to  prohibiting  unsolicited  mailing  of  such 
merchandise,  my  bill  would  authorize  suit 
for  triple  damages  for  injuries  resulting 
from  potentially  harmful  merchandise 
transmitted  through  the  mail  in  violation 
of  the  bill's  provisions.  I  Included  this 
section  to  provide  effective  relief  for 
accidents  which  may  occur  when  children 
come  into  contact  with  items  such  as 
drugs  or  pesticides  which  may  have  been 
sent  through  the  mails  in  violation  of 
the  bill. 

I  am  primarily  interested  in  insuring 
that  individuals  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  purchase  of  unsolicited  mer- 
chandise, simply  because  the  individual 
takes  no  action  to  return  the  merchan- 
dise or  otherwise  reply  to  the  sender 
within  a  specified  time.  My  bill  would 
achieve  that  objective.  The  proposed  FTC 
rule  apparently  would  also  achieve  that 
objective.  If  the  FTC  rule  is  finaliEcd  and 
proves  effective,  passage  of  my  bill  may 
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not  be  necessary.  Until  the  F  rc  rule  is 
applied  and  does  prove  effective,  how- 
ever. I  will  continue  to  urge  th?  Congress 
to  proceed  with  active  consiqeratlon  of 
my  bill.  The  bill  Is  currently 
Senate  Post  OfiQce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
consider  it.  I  applaud  the  action  of  the 
FTC  in  proposing  restrictions  i  gainst  the 
mailing  of  unsolicited  merchai  dise.  I  feel 
that  enactment  of  the  legisla  ion  which 
I  introduced  last  summer  woi;ld  provide 
the  best  means  to  accomplish 
tive,  but  the  consumer  will  r  onetheless 
benefit  from  the  proposed  F^C  regula- 
tion. 


POLICY  ARGUMENTS  IN  FjWOR  OF 
THE   HUMAN   RIGHTS  COllMITTEE 
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tothe 
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there  are 
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very 
dountry  to 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President 
cent  days  I  have  been  emphasising 
Senate  the  lack  of  persuasive 
ments  against  the  human  righ^ 
While  refuting  opponents"  a 
have  not  meant  to  suggest  tha  ■ 
no  positive  reasons  for  supporting 
fication.  There  are  in  fact 
good  policy  reasons  for  this 
ratify  the  conventions. 

In  the  article  entitled  "The 
man  Rights  Treaties:   Good 
Good  Policy,"  by  Richard  N 
which  I  quoted  from  last  week 
eral  excellent  policy  argumen  s 
of  ratification  of  the  U.N.  huqian 
conventions. 

Mr.    Gardner   notes   that 
ratify  the  conventions  has 
become  a  diplomatic  embarr^sment 
this  country. 

Our  friends  cannot  understand  It.  Our  ad- 
versaries exploit  It.  It  is  a  costly  ai  lachronism 
which  should  be  eliminated  wlth<  ut  delay. 

Mr.  Gardner  goes  on  to  exp  lain 

Nobody,  of  course,  believes  thst 
paper    are   enough    Jn    themselves 
thinks  that  signing  a  human  rlgl  its 
tlon  brings  automatic  improveiqent 
condition  of  people  around  the 
positive  consequences  of  US 
hard  to  measure  and  long  term 
less  they  are  very  real. 

Mr.  Gardner's  article  suggests  four 
major  policy  reasons  why  tie  United 
States  should  ratify  the  conventions. 
They  are: 

1.  Ratification  by  the  United 
encourage  other  nations  to  adh^e  to  these 
conventions  and  Implement  theii  provisions 
In  their  own  territories.  This  Is  ]  tarticularly 
true  of  newly  Independent  couatrles  that 
frequently  take  U.N.  conventions 
Ambassador  Goldberg  has  put 
sharply:  "Without  the  support  of]i 
States,  these  agreements  may  ai:pear  Insig- 
nificant to  many  other  countrlei.  If  we  do 
not  consider  It  Important  to  sign  the  con- 
ventions,  why  should  they?  Or 
portantly,  why  should  they  Imp  lement  the 
conventions?" 

2.  RaUflcation  will  put  the  Udlted  States 
In  a  better  legal  and  moral  position  to  pro- 
test Infringement  of  these  human  rights  in 
countries  that  have  ratified  the  (onventions 
but  failed  to  Implement  them  Inl  practice. 

3.  Ratification  wUl  increase  Uiiited  States 
Influence  In  the  continuing  U.N^  process  of 
drafting  legal  norms  In  the  fiel4  of  human 
rights.  Aa  long  as  the  United  States  fails  to 
ratify  human  rlghta  oonTentlods,  its  view 
will  carry  less  weight  than  they  deserve. 

4.  Ratification  will  dissipate  th  >  embarras- 
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sing  contradiction  between  our  failure  to 
ratify  these  conventions  and  our  traditional 
support  of  the  basic  human  rights  with 
which  they  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President  the  human  rights  trea- 
ties are  both  "good  law  and  good  policy." 
It  is  time  that  we  ratified  them. 


ALABAMA    JAYCEES    TOPS    IN    THE 
NATION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mi-.  President,  the  Jaycce 
program  is  50  years  old  this  year  and  its 
code  of  community  service  has  enriched 
the  lives  of  many  of  today's  leaders  in 
the  business  of  this  Nation. 

Numerous  Jaycees  of  yesterday  are 
now  to  be  found  in  every  phase  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Yes.  I  am  sure  that  even  this 
assembly  may  count  among  its  members 
men  who  were  Jaycees  just  a  few  years 
ago. 

I  am  tremendously  proud  to  tell  the 
Senate  that  the  Alabama  Jaycee  chapter 
has  just  achieved  a  milestone  in  its  50- 
year  history  of  affiliation  with  the  na- 
tional Jaycees  by  being  selected  the  out- 
standing Jaycee  chapter  in  the  United 
States.  On  this  coining  Wednesday  In 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  Alabama  Jaycee  chap- 
ter will  be  recognized  for  the  Number 
One  rating  by  leading  a  giant  parade 
which  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
annual  convention  of  the  national  Jay- 
cees. 

The  wonderful  growth  and  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  of  the  Alabama 
Jaycees  during  the  past  year  may.  in 
large  measure,  be  attributed  to  the  effec- 
tive and  inspiring  leadership  of  its  pres- 
ident, Frank  Pai-sons.  A  native  of  Bir- 
mingham and  practicing  attorney  there, 
Mr.  Parsons  has  served  in  every  local 
Jaycee  ofiBce  as  a  member  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Eastwood  Jaycee  Chapter  and 
has  been  on  the  national  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  U.S.  Jaycees. 

It  was  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Parsons  that  the  Eastwood  Jaycees  de- 
veloped and  put  into  action  a  dynamic 
drug  abuse  education  program  which  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  State  chap- 
ter. The  Alabama  Jaycees  were  Indeed 
fortunate  to  have  Frank  Parsons  and  his 
leadership  at  the  helm  during  their  ban- 
ner year.  I  am  confident  that  under  their 
new  president.  Dr.  Don  Home  of  Lafay- 
ette, the  Alabama  Jaycees  will  continue 
their  splendid  growth  and  make  many 
more  outstanding  contributions  to  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  President,  thousands  of  young  men 
in  Alabama  have  benefited  from  the  guid- 
ance received  as  members  of  the  Ala- 
bama Jaycees.  They  have  given  of  them- 
selves time  and  again  to  community  and 
other  public-spirited  causes  which  have 
been  felt  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Alabama.  The  Jaycees  of  Ala- 
bama have  taken  their  rightful  place  in 
the  life  of  Alabama  and  the  organization 
Is  recognized  throughout  the  State  as 
one  of  our  greatest  assets.  I  am  thankful 
that  we  have  in  Alabama  an  organization 
which  is  so  dedicated  to  community  serv- 
ice and  citizenship  training  of  so  many 
of  our  young  men. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  Alabama  Jay- 
cess  have  done  a  magnificent  job  through 
the  years  and  are  deserving  of  the  honor 
and  recognition  which  will  be  accorded 


them  at  the  U.S.  Jaycee  annual  conven- 
tion in  St.  Louis.  I  salute  and  congratu- 
late President  Parsons  and  the  Alabama 
Jaycees  in  their  great  achievement. 

The  Alabama  Jaycees  have  issued  the 
warning  through  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  they  fully  intend  to  be 
the  No.  1  Jaycee  chapter  again  during 
the  coming  year. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TASK  FORCE  ON 

WOMFJ^'S  RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSI- 

BILTTTES 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
counti-y  has  been  preoccupied  with  theo- 
ries of  freedom  and  human  right  since 
the  days  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Tragically,  theory  often  has  not  led 
to  practice.  As  a  result,  black  people  have 
had  to  suffer  the  indignity  and  humilia- 
tion of  a  second-class  citizenry.  Another 
group  of  people — women — have  had  to 
suffer  the  Injustices  of  an  imposed  in- 
ferior status.  American  women  are  now 
becoming  increasingly  aware  and  restive 
over  the  denial  to  them  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, equal  responsibility  and  even 
equal  protection  of  tlie  laws. 

The  Senate  has  begun  to  respond  to 
this  awareness.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh)  has  held  hearings  in 
the  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  61,  the  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
the  subcommittee  where  I  strongly  sup- 
ported ratification  of  this  amendment 
guaranteeing  equal  rights  regardless  of 
sex  under  the  Constitution.  Ratification 
would  also  serve  as  a  dramatic  and  dy- 
namic symbol  of  a  new  era  for  women's 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

I  fully  support  the  concept  of  the 
amendment,  but  I  cautioned  In  my  testi- 
mony that  ratification  must  be  accom- 
panied by  implementing  legislation 
which  will  create  the  opportunities  for 
real  choice.  Unless  such  legislation  is 
passed,  the  new  amendment  will  be  de- 
void of  substance  and  lasting  effect. 

Last  week  the  report  of  the  President's 
Ttisk  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities was  released.  The  members 
of  the  task  force  concluded,  after  2 '2 
months  of  research  and  deliberation,  that 
the  United  States  lags  behind  other  en- 
lightened and  indeed  some  newly  emerg- 
ing countries,  in  the  role  it  ascribes  to 
women. 

The  task  force  has  recommended  a 
national  program  to  attack  the  inequal- 
ity of  women — an  inequality  linked  to 
many  broader  questions  of  social  Justice. 
To  be  implemented,  strong  leadership 
from  the  President  and  the  Congress 
must  be  exercised. 

Not  surprisingly,  one  of  the  major  rec- 
ommendations was  passage  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  report  presents  a  very  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  need  for  such  legislative  ac- 
tion as  follows: 

It  is  Ironic  that  the  basic  rights  women 
seek  through  this  amendment  are  guaranteed 
all  citizens  under  the  Constitution.  The  ap- 
plicability of  the  6th  and  14th  amendments  in 
parallel  cases  Involving  racial  bias  has  been 
repeatedly  tested  and  sustained,  a  process 
which  has  taken  years  and  has  cost  millions 
of  dollars. 
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The  Supreme  Court,  however,  has  thus  far 
not  accorded  the  protection  of  those  amend- 
ments to  female  citizens.  It  has  upheld  or 
refused  to  review  laws  and  practices  making 
discriminatory  distinctions  based  on  sex. 

These  Include  the  practice  of  excluding 
women  from  State  universities,  a  law  re- 
quiring longer  prison  sentences  for  women 
than  for  men  for  the  same  offense,  and  a 
law  prohibiting  women  from  working  as  bar- 
tenders (but  not  In  the  less  lucrative  Jobs 
as  waitresses  in  bars) . 

At  the  State  level  there  are  numerous  laws 
regulating  marriage,  guardianship,  depend- 
ents, property  ownerstilp.  Independent  busi- 
ness ownership,  dower  rights,  and  domicile, 
which  clearly  discriminate  against  women 
as  autonomous,  mature  persons. 

A  nimiber  of  discriminatory  State  laws 
have  In  the  past  four  years  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  lower  courts,  but 
no  case  has  reached  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  constitutional  amendment  Is  needed  to 
secure  Justice  expeditiously  and  to  avoid  the 
time,  expense,  uncertainties,  and  practical 
dlfllcultles  of  a  case-by-case,  State-by-State 
procedure. 

More  Importantly,  the  task  force  has 
recommended  a  government  program 
which  would  put  "teeth"  Into  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  This,  I  believe.  Is  the 
most  important  contribution  the  task 
force  has  made  to  the  dialogue  on  wom- 
en's rights.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  proposals  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posals were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pboposals 

1.  EstabUsh  an  Office  of  Women's  Rights 
and  ResponBlblllties,  whose  director  would 
serve  as  a  special  assistant  reporting  directly 
to  the  President. 

2.  Call  a  White  House  conference  on 
women's  rights  and  responfilbllitles  in  1970, 
the  fiftieth  anniversay  of  the  ratification  of 
the  suffrage  amendment  and  establishment 
of  the  Women's  Bureau. 

3.  Send  a  message  to  the  Congress  citing 
the  widespread  discriminations  against 
women,  proposing  legislation  to  remedy  these 
IneqiUtles.  asserting  Federal  leadership,  rec- 
ommending prompt  State  action  as  a  corol- 
lary, and  calling  upon  the  private  sector  to 
foUow  suit. 

The  message  should  reconunend  the  follow- 
ing legislation  necessary  to  ensure  fiUl  legal 
equality  for  women : 

a.  Passage  of  a  Joint  resolution  proposing 
the  equal  rights  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

b.  Amendment  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  ( 1 )  remove  the  burden 
of  enforcement  from  the  aggrieved  indi- 
vidual by  empowering  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Conunlsslon  to  enforce 
the  law,  and  (2)  extend  coverage  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  to  teachers. 

c.  Amendment  of  TiUes  IV  and  IX  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  aid  women  and  parents 
of  minor  girls  in  suits  seeking  equal  access 
to  pubUc  education,  and  to  require  the 
Office  of  Education  to  make  a  survey  con- 
cerning the  lack  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  Individuals  by  reason  of  sex. 

d.  Amendment  of  Title  n  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  discrimination 
because  of  sex  in  public  accommodations. 

e.  Amendment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1857  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  Include  denial  of  civil 
rights  because  of  sex. 

f .  Amendment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  extend  coverage  of  its  equal  pay  pro- 
visions to  executive,  administrative,  and  pro- 
fessional employees. 


g.  Amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  (1)  provide  benefits  to  husbands  and 
widowers  of  disabled  and  deceased  women 
workers  under  the  same  conditions  as  they 
are  provided  to  wives  and  widows  of  men 
workers,  and  (2)  provide  more  equitable  re- 
tirement benefits  for  families  with  working 
wives. 

h.  Adoption  of  the  liberalized  provisions 
for  child  care  In  the  family  assistance  plan 
and  authorization  of  Federal  aid  for  child 
care  for  families  not  covered  by  the  family 
assistance  plan. 

1.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  guarantee 
husbands  and  children  of  women  employees 
of  the  Federal  government  the  same  fringe 
benefits  provided  for  wives  and  children  of 
male  employees  in  those  few  areas  where  in- 
equities still  remain. 

J.  Amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  families  in  which  both 
spouses  are  employed,  families  in  which  one 
spouse  Is  disabled  and  the  other  employed, 
and  families  headed  by  single  persons,  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  as  a  business  ex- 
pense some  reasonable  amount  paid  to  a 
housekeeper,  nurse,  or  Institution  for  care  of 
children  or  disabled  dependents. 

k.  Enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
Federal  grants  on  a  matching  basis  for  fi- 
nancing State  commissions  on  the  status  of 
women. 

4.  The  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  be  as  seriously  oonceriLed. 
with  sex  discrimination  as  with  race  dis- 
crimination, and  with  women  in  poverty  as 
with  men  in  poverty. 

Implementation  of  such  a  jwllcy  will  re- 
quire the  following  Cabinet-level  actions: 

a.  Immediate  issuance  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  guidelines  to  carry  out  the  prohibi- 
tion against  sex  discrimination  by  govern- 
ment contractors,  which  was  added  to  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  In  October  1967,  became 
effective  October  1968,  but  remains  unlm- 
plemented. 

b.  Establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
of  priorities,  as  sensitive  to  sex  discrimina- 
tion as  to  race  discrimination,  for  manpower 
training  programs  and  In  referral  to  training 
and  employment. 

c.  Initiation  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
legal  actions  in  cases  of  sex  discrimination 
under  section  706(e)  and  707  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  Intervention  or  filing 
of  amicus  curiae  briefs  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral m  pending  cases  challenging  the  valid- 
ity \mder  the  5th  and  14th  amendments  of 
laws  involving  disparities  based  on  sex. 

d.  Establishment  of  a  women's  unit  in  the 
Office  of  Education  to  lead  efforts  to  end  dis- 
crimination In  education  because  of  sex. 

e.  Collection,  tabulation,  and  publication 
of  all  economic  and  social  data  collected  by 
the  Federal  government  by  sex  as  well  as 
race. 

f.  Establishment  of  a  high  priority  for 
training  for  household  employment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  WeUare. 

5.  The  President  should  appoint  more 
women  to  positions  of  top  respwusiblUty  In 
all  branches  of  the  Federal  government,  to 
achieve  a  more  equitable  ratio  of  men  and 
women.  Cabinet  and  agency  heads  should  be 
directed  to  issue  firm  Instructions  that  qual- 
ified women  receive  equal  consideration  In 
hiring  and  promotions. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Secretary  of  Labor 
George  Shultz  has  taken  immediate 
steps  to  implonent  one  recommendation 
by  establishing  guidelines  to  Executive 
Order  11246  which  prohibits  sex  dis- 
crimination in  employment  by  Govern- 
ment contractors.  Although  this  Execu- 
tive order  was  announced  in  September 
of  1965,  it  has  remained  virtually  ignored 
and  unenforced  since  that  time.  I  do 
commend  Secretary  BhultE,  however, 
for  his  willingness  to  make  the  order  ef- 


fective, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  June  9  Washington  Post  article 
mtitled  "United  States  Bars  Sex  Bias  in 
Federal  Projects,"  written  by  Elizabeth 
Shelton,  which  describes  the  new  guide- 
lines, be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UNrrED  States  Bars  Sex  Bias  in  Fedekai. 

PaOJBCTS 

(By  Elizabeth  Shelton) 

Secretary  of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz  yes- 
terday issued  guidelines,  effective  immediate- 
ly, to  assure  that  federal  contractors  and 
subcontractors  do  not  discriminate  against 
women  workers. 

The  guidelines,  which  have  been  In  the 
works  since  September,  1968,  were  announced 
as  the  White  Hoxjse  released  the  long- 
awaited  report  of  the  Presidents  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities. 

Elizabeth  Duncan  Koontz.  director  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  Labor  Department, 
in  announcing  the  guidelines  at  a  White 
House  briefing,  called  them  "a  giant  step 
forward  for  those  Americans  whose  talents 
have  too  often  been  wasted  simply  because 
they  are  women." 

Under  the  guldeUnes  federal  contractors 
must  maintain  written  personnel  policies 
expressly  indicating  that  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  against  employees  on  account 
of  sex,  and  union  contracts  must  be  consist- 
ent with  the  guidelines. 

The  guidelines  apply  to  companies  with 
contracts  of  $50,000  or  more  or  those  that 
employ  more  than  60  i)eople.  The  rules  are 
supervised  by  the  Labor  Department's  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Contract  Compliance. 

Employers  are  prohibited  from: 

Making  any  dlsttnctlon  based  upon  sex 
in  employment  opportunities,  wages,  hours, 
or   other   conditions   of   employment. 

Advertising  for  workers  In  newspaper  col- 
umns headed  "Male"  or  "Female"  unless 
sex  Is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification. 

I>enyLng  employment  to  women  with  young 
chUdren  unless  the  same  exclusionary  policy 
exists  for  men. 

Making  any  distinction  between  married 
and  unmarried  persons  of  one  sex  unless  the 
same  distinctions  are  made  between  married 
and  unmarried  persons  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Penalizing  women  in  their  conditions  of 
employment  because  they  require  tUne  away 
from  work  for  chlldbearlng.  Whether  or  not 
the  employer  has  a  leave  policy,  chlldbear- 
lng must  be  considered  a  Justification  for 
leave  of  absence  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time. 

Maintelnlng  seniority  lists  based  solely  on 

S6X. 

Discriminatorlly  restricting  one  sex  to  cer- 
tain Job  classifications  and  departments. 

Speclfiylng  any  differences  on  the  basis  of 
sex  m  either  mandatory  or  optional  retire- 
ment age. 

Denying  a  female  employee  the  right  to  any 
Job  that  she  Is  qualified  to  perform  In  reli- 
ance upon  a  state  "protective"  law. 

The  guidelines  require  contractors  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  recruit  women  for  Jobs 
from  which  they  have  been  previously  ex- 
cluded. 

Release  of  the  task  force  report,  titled 
"A  Matter  of  Simple  Justice,"  and  issuance  of 
the  gtUdellnes,  which  the  report  recom- 
mended, were  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
50th  anniversary  this  week  of  the  Women's 
Bureau.  The  anniversary  will  be  observed 
this  weekend  during  a  conference  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel. 

The  other  recommendations  In  the  report, 
according  to  Mrs.  Koontz,  are  now  under 
study  by  pertinent  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  government.  The  report  was  accom- 
panied by  no  presidential  oomment.  but 
Nixon  assistant  Leonard  Garment  said  that 
be  has  read  its  recommendations. 
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They  Include: 

Establishment   of   an   Office 
Rights    and    Responsibilities 
woman  who  would  be  a  special 
the  President. 

Convening  a  1970  White  Hous^ 
on  Women's  Rights  and 
study  ways  to  improve  the 
can  women. 

Enactment  of  an  amendment 
stltutlon   to   assure  men   and 
protection  under  laws  relating 
guardianship,   dependents 
ship,  business  ownership,  dow 
domicile. 

President  Nixon  included  su 
amendment  In  his  I960  and  1 
platforms,  but  did  not  relterat 
yesterday. 

Passage  by  Congress  of  a 
age  that  would  equalize 
tunlttee,    access   to    public 
beneflts   under   Social   Security 
sional  salaries.  (Women 
tlves  and  administrators  are 
the  equal  provisions  of  the  Fair 
ards  Act.) 

Establishment  as  a  national 
tern  of  well-run  child  care  cen 
to   all    preschool   children    and 
activities    for    school-age 
to  be  given  to  the  needs  of  low 
Ing  mothers. 

Establishment  of  a  special 
in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
crimination  against  women  in 
tlon  and  to  improve  the  counsi 
and  women. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Etoubtless 
expressed  inequalities  requir^ 
mental   change   of   basic 
tudes.  A  change  can  only 
place  if  the  Government 
ership  for  new  attitudes. 

As  the  task  force  report 

Social    attitudes    are   slow    to 
widespread  and  pervasive  are 
practices  against  women  they  haie 
regarded,  more  often  than  not , 
Unless  there  U  clear  Indication 
tratlon   concern   at   the   hlghesi 
unlikely    that   significant 
made  In  correcting  ancient 
Justices. 


prog -ess 


Many  of  the  recommendations 
task  force  are  under  consideration 
appropriate  Federal  agencies 
ments.   I   urge   the   President 
Cabinet  to  send  these  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  so  that  the 
be  the  decade  of  equality  foi 
cans — men  and  women. 
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TO  LIVE  IN  AN  ADULT  ^  VORLD 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  K.  Ross 
Toole,  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  at  Missoiila.  recently 
authored  an  essay  in  which  lie  called  on 
the  universities  of  America]  indeed  on 
our  entire  society,  to  start  living  in  an 
adult  world.  Many  newspapers  have  re- 
printed Professor  Toole's  essay,  which  is 
a  gripping  article  with  much  sense  In  it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha  ,  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ;he  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Ped-Up  Paor.  Strikes  Back 
(By  K.  Ross  Toole) 

I  am  49  years  old.  It  took  m(  many  years 
and  considerable  anguish  to  jet  where  I 
am — which  isn't  much  of  any  place  except 
exurbia.  I  was  nurtured  In  dejtresslon,  lost 


four  years  to  war,  am  invested  with  sweat, 
have  had  one  coronary,  am  a  "liberal,"  a 
square  and  a  professor.  I  am  sick  of  the 
"young  generation, "  hippies.  Tipples,  mili- 
tants and  nonsense. 

1  am  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  and  I  am  supposed  to 
have  'liaison"  with  the  young.  Worse  still.  I 
am  father  of  seven  children.  They  range  in 
age  from  7  to  23. 

I  am  tired  of  being  blamed,  maimed  and 
contrite;  I  am  tired  of  tolerance  and  the 
reaching  out  (which  Is  always  my  function) 
for  understanding.  I  am  sick  of  the  total 
irrationality  of  the  ctunpus  '"rebel."  whose 
bearded  visage,  dirty  hair,  body  odor  and 
"tactics"  are  childish  but  brutal,  naive  but 
dangerous  and  the  essence  of  arrogant  tyran- 
ny, the  tyranny  of  spoiled  brats. 

I  am  terribly  disturbed  that  I  may  be  in- 
cubating more  of  the  same.  Our  household 
is  permissive,  our  approach  to  discipline  is 
an  apology  and  a  retreat  from  standards, 
usually  accompanied  by  gift  in  cash  or  kind. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt;  time  to  live  in  an 
adult  world  where  we  belong  and  time  to  put 
these  people  In  their  places.  We  owe  the 
"younger  generation"  what  all  "older  gen- 
erations "  have  owed  younger  generations — 
love,  protection  to  a  point  and  respect  when 
souls,  our  privacy,  our  whole  lives,  and  above 
all.  we  do  not  owe  them  immunity  from  our 
mistakes,  or  their  own. 

Every  generation  makes  mistakes,  always 
has  and  always  will.  We  have  made  our  share. 
But  my  generation  has  made  America  the 
most  affluent  country  on  earth;  It  has  tackled, 
head-on,  a  racial  problem  which  no  nation 
in  the  history  of  mankind  had  dared  to  do. 
It  has  publicly  declared  war  on  poverty  and 
it  has  gone  to  the  moon:  It  has  desegregated 
schools  and  abolished  polio;  it  has  presided 
over  the  beginning  of  what  is  probably  the 
greatest  social  and  economic  revolution  in 
man's  history. 

It  has  begun  these  things,  not  finished 
them.  It  has  declared  itself  and  committed 
Itself,  and  uxed  Itself  and  damn  near  run 
itself' Into  the  ground  in  the  cause  of  social 
Justice  and  reform. 

Its  mistakes  are  fewer  than  my  father's 
generation — or  his  father's,  or  his.  Its  great- 
est mistake  is  not  Vietnam:  it  is  the  ab- 
dication of  its  first  responsibility,  iU  pusil- 
lanimous capitulation  to  Its  youth  and  its 
sick  preoccupation  with  the  problems  of  the 
young. 

WHO'S    IN    CHARGE    HERE? 

Since  when  have  children  ruled  this  coun- 
try? By  virtue  of  what  right,  by  what  ac- 
complishment should  thousands  of  teen- 
agers, wet  behind  the  ears  and  utterly  with- 
out the  benefit  of  having  lived  long  enough 
to  have  either  Judgment  or  wisdom,  become 
the  sages  of  our  time? 

The  psychologists,  the  educators  and 
preachers  say  the  young  are  rebelling  against 
our  archaic  mores  and  morals,  our  material- 
istic approaches  to  life,  our  failures  In  dlplo- 
HTacy,  our  terrible  ineptitude  in  racial  mat- 
ters, our  narrowness  as  parents,  our  blindness 
to  the  root  ills  of  society.  Balderbash! 

Society  hangs  together  by  the  stitching  of 
many  threads.  No  18-year-old  Is  simply  the 
product  of  his  18  years;  he  is  the  product  of 
3,000  years  of  the  development  of  mankind — 
and  throughout  those  years,  injustice  has 
existed  and  been  fought:  rules  have  grown 
outmoded  and  been  changed;  doom  has  hung 
over  men  and  been  avoided;  unjust  wars  have 
occurred:  pain  has  been  the  cost  of  prog- 
ress— and  man  has  persevered. 

As  a  professor  and  the  father  of  seven,  I 
have  watched  this  new  generation  and  con- 
cluded that  most  of  them  are  fine.  A  minor- 
ity are  not — and  the  trouble  is  that  this 
minority  threatens  to  tyrannize  the  majority 
and  take  over.  I  dislike  that  minority;  I  am 
aghast  that  the  majority  "takes"  It  and 
allows  Itfielf  to  be  used.  And  I  address  my- 
self to  both  the  minority  and  the  majority. 
I  speak  partly  as  a  historian,  partly  as  a 


father  and  partly  as  one  fed-up,  middle-aged 
and  angry  member  of  the  so-called  "estab- 
lishment," which,  by  the  way.  Is  nothing 
but  a  euphemism   for  "society." 

Common  courtesy  and  a  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  others  is  not  merely  a  decora- 
tion on  the  pie  crust  of  society:  it  Is  the 
heart  of  the  pie.  Too  many  "youngsters"  are 
egocentric  boors.  They  will  not  listen,  they 
will  only  shout  down. 

Arrogance  Is  obnoxious:  It  is  also  destruc- 
tive. Society  has  classically  ostracized  arro- 
gance without  the  backing  of  demonstrable 
accomplishment.  Why,  then,  do  we  tolerate 
arrogant  slobs  who  occupy  our  homes,  our 
administration  buildings,  our  streets  and 
parks,  urinating  on  our  beliefs  and  defiling 
our  premises?  It  Is  not  the  police  we  need 
it  is  an  expression  of  our  disgust  and  disdain. 
Yet  we  do  more  than  permit:  we  dignify  it 
with  introspective  flagellation!  Somehow  It  Is 
our  fault.  Balderbash  again! 

Sensitivity  Is  not  the  property  of  the  young, 
nor  w.is  It  Invented  In  1950.  The  young  of 
any  generation  have  felt  the  same  impulse  to 
grow,  to  reach  out,  to  touch  stars,  to  live 
freely  and  to  let  the  minds  loose  along  un- 
explored corridors.  Young  men  and  young 
women  have  always  stood  on  the  same  hlU 
and  felt  the  same  vague  sense  of  restraint 
that  separated  them  from  the  ultimate  ex- 
perience— the  sudden  and  complete  expan- 
sion of  the  mind,  the  final  fulfillment  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  sweetest  and  most  bitter  ex- 
periences of  mankind. 

Today's  young  people  did  not  Invent  it: 
they  do  not  own  It.  And  what  they  seek  to 
attain,  all  mankind  has  sought  to  attain 
throughout  the  ages.  Shall  we,  therefore, 
approve  the  presumed  attainment  of  It 
through  heroin,  speed,  LSD  and  other  drugs? 
And  shall  we,  permlssively.  let  them  p>olson 
them-selves  simply  because,  as  in  most  other 
respects,  we  feel  vaguely  guilty  because  we 
brought  them  Into  this  world? 

Again,  It  Is  not  police  raids  and  tougher 
laws  that  we  need;  it  is  merely  strength^the 
strength  to  explain.  In  our  potty,  middle- 
aged  way,  that  what  they  seek,  we  sought: 
that  It  Is  somewhere,  but  not  here  and  sure 
as  hell  not  In  drugs;  that,  in  the  meanwhile, 
they  will  cease  and  desist  the  poison  game. 
And  this  we  must  explain  early  and  hard— 
and  then  police  It  ourselves. 

WE  ARE  MOT  BLIND 

Society,  "The  Establishment,"  Is  not  a  for- 
eign thing  we  seek  to  impKJse  on  the  young. 
We  know  It  Is  far  from  perfect.  We  did  not 
make  It:  we  have  only  sought  to  change  It. 
The  fact  that  we  have  only  been  minimally 
successful  is  the  story  of  all  generations — 
as  it  win  be  the  story  of  the  generation  com- 
ing up. 

Yet  we  have  worked  a  number  of  wonders. 
We  have  changed  it.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  our  failures:  we  have  not  solved  the 
racial  problem  but  we  have  faced  it:  we  are 
terribly  worried  about  the  degradation  of  our 
environment,  atwut  injustices,  inequities,  the 
military-Industrial  complex  and  bureaucracy. 
But  we  have  attacked  these  things. 

We  have,  all  otir  lives,  taken  arms  against 
our  sea  of  troubles — and  fought  eflectlvely. 
But  we  also  have  fought  with  a  rational 
knowledge  of  the  strength  of  our  adversary 
and,  above  all,  knowing  that  the  war  is  one  of 
attrition  in  which  the  "unconditional  sur- 
render" of  forces  of  evil  Is  not  about  to  occur. 
We  win,  if  we  win  at  all,  slowly,  and  pain- 
fully. That  is  the  kind  of  war  society  has 
always  fought — because  man  is  what  he  is. 

Knowing  this,  why  do  we  listen  subser- 
viently to  the  violent  tacticians  of  the  new 
generation?  Either  they  have  total  victory 
by  Wednesday  next  or  burn  down  our  care- 
fully built  barricades  in  adolescent  pique; 
either  they  win  now  or  flee  off  to  a  commune 
and  quit;  either  they  solve  all  problems  this 
week  or  Join  a  wrecking  crew  of  paranoids. 

Youth  has  always  been  characterized  by 
Impatient  idealism.  If  it  were  not,  there 
would  be  no  change.  But  impatient  IdeaUsin 
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does  not  extend  to  guns,  fire  bombs,  riots, 
vicious  arrogance  and  instant  gratification. 
That  Is  not  idealism;  It  is  childish  tyranny. 
The  worst  of  It  Is  that  we  (professors  and 
faculties  in  particular).  In  a  paroxysm  of 
self-abnegation  and  apology,  go  along,  abdi- 
cate, apologize  as  II  we  had  personally 
created  the  ills  of  the  world — and  thtis  lend 
oiu-selves  to  chaos.  We  are  the  led,  not  the 
leaders.  And  we  are  fools. 

As  a  professor,  I  meet  the  activists  and 
revolutionaries  every  day.  They  are  inex- 
cusably Ignorant.  If  you  want  to  make  a 
revolution,  do  you  not  study  the  ways  to  do 
It?  Of  course  not!  Che  Guevara  becomes  their 
hero.  He  failed;  he  died  In  the  Jungles  of 
Bolivia  with  an  army  of  six.  His  every  move 
was  a  miscalculation  and  a  mistake.  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  Ho  Chi  MInh  led  revolutions 
based  on  a  peasantry  and  an  overwhelmingly 
ancient  rural  economy.  And  yet  they  are  the 
pattern  makers  for  the  SDS  and  the  student 
militants  in  our  modern,  technological  so- 
ciety. 

I  have  yet  to  talk  to  an  "acUvlBt"  who  has 
read  Crane  Brlnton's  "The  Anatomy  of  Rev- 
olution,** or  who  Is  familiar  with  the  works 
of  Jefferson,  Washington,  Paine,  Adams  or 
even  Marx  or  Engels.  And  I  have  yet  to  talk 
to  a  student  militant  who  has  read  about 
racism  elsewhere  or  who  understands,  even 
primitively,  the  long  and  wondrous  struggle 
of  the  NAACP  and  the  genius  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  whose  name  they  Invariably 
take  In  vain. 

An  old  and  scarred  member  of  the  wars 
of  organized  labor  In  the  United  States  In 
the  1930s  recently  remarked  to  me:  "These 
•radicals'  couldn't  organize  well  enough  to 
produce  a  sensible  platform,  let  alone  revolt 
their  way  out  of  a  paper  bag.**  But  they  can, 
becstise  we  let  them  destroy  our  universities, 
make  our  parks  untenable,  make  a  sham- 
bles of  our  streets  and  Insult  our  flag. 

I  assert  that  we  are  In  trouble  with  this 
yotmger  generation  not  because  we  have 
Tailed  our  country,  not  becatise  of  affluence 
or  stupidity,  not  because  we  are  antedilu- 
vian, not  because  we  are  middle-class  ma- 
terialists— but  simply  because  we  have  failed 
to  keep  that  generation  In  place  and  we  have 
failed  to  put  them  back  there  when  they  got 
out  of  It.  We  have  the  power;  we  do  not 
have  the  will.  We  have  the  right,  we  have 
not  exercised  It. 

BEAPPRAISAI,    NEEDED 

To  the  extent  that  we  now  rely  on  the 
police.  Mace,  the  National  Guard,  tear  gas, 
steel  fences  and  a  wringing  of  hands,  we  will 
fail. 

What  we  need  is  a  reappraisal  of  our  own 
middle -class  selves:  our  worth  and  our  hard- 
won  progress.  We  need  to  use  disdain,  not 
Mace;  we  need  to  assess  a  weapon  we  came 
by  the  bard  way,  by  travail  and  labor  firm 
authority  as  parents,  teachers,  businessmen, 
workers  and  politicians. 

The  best  place  to  start  is  at  home.  But  the 
most  practical  and  effective  place  right  now 
Is  our  campuses.  This  does  not  mean  a  flood 
of  angry  edicts,  a  sudden  clampdown.  a 
"new"  policy.  It  simply  means  that  faculties 
should  stop  playing  chicken,  the  demonstra- 
tors should  be  met  not  with  police  but  with 
expulsions.  The  power  to  expel  (strangely 
unused)  has  been  the  legitimate  recourse  of 
universities  since  1209. 

A  university  cannot  function  without  rules 
for  conduct.  It  cannot,  as  society  cannot, 
legislate  morals.  It  Is  dealing  with  young 
men  and  women,  18  to  22.  But  it  can  and 
must  promulgate  rules.  It  cannot  function 
without  order — and  therefore,  who  disrupts 
order  must  leave.  It  cannot  permit  students 
to  determine  when,  what  and  where  they 
ahall  be  taught;  it  cannot  permit  the  oc- 
cupation of  its  premises,  in  violations  both 
of  the  law  and  its  regulation,  by  "militants." 

There  is  room  within  the  university  com- 
plex for  basic  student  participation  but  there 
Is  no  room  for  slobs,  disruption  and  violence. 


The  first  obligation  of  the  administration  is 
to  lay  down  the  rules  early,  cleaxly  and 
positively  and  to  attach  to  this  statement 
«ie  penalty  for  vkriat4on.  It  is  profoundly 
simple — and  tlie  failure  to  state  it,  in  ad- 
vance, Is  the  salient  failure  of  university  ad- 
minatrators  in  this  age. 

This  Is  neither  new  nor  revolutionary.  Ex- 
puldon  Is  merely  the  reassertion  of  an  old, 
accepted  and  necessary  right  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  institution.  The  failure 
of  university  administrators  to  use  it  is 
on;  of  the  mysteries  of  our  permissive  age — 
and  the  blame  must  fall  largely  on  faculties 
because  they  have  consistently  pressured  ad- 
ministrators not  to  act. 

Suppose  the  students  refuse  to  recognize 
expulsions;  suppose  they  march,  riot,  strike? 
The  police?  No.  The  matter  by  prearrange- 
ment,  publicly  stated,  should  then  pass  to 
the  courts.  If  bviildings  are  occupied,  the 
court  enjoins  the  participating  students.  It 
has  the  lawful  power  to  declare  them  in  con- 
tempt. If  violence  ensues.  It  is  in  violation 
of  the  court's  order. 

Too  simple?  Not  at  all.  Merely  an  old  proc- 
ess which  we  seem  to  have  forgotten.  It  is 
too  direct  for  those  who  seek  to  employ 
Freudian  analysis,  too  positive  for  "acaidemic 
senates"  who  long  for  philosophical  debate 
and  too  prosaic  for  those  who  seek  orgiastic 
self-condemnation. 

This  is  a  country  full  of  decent,  worried 
pec^e  like  myself.  It  Is  also  a  country  full 
of  people  fed  up  with  nonsense.  We  need, 
those  of  us  over  30,  tax-ridden,  harried,  oaa- 
fused,  weary  and  beat-up,  to  reassert  our 
hard-won  prerogatives.  It  is  our  country,  too. 
We  have  fought  for  It,  bled  for  it,  dreamed 
for  it  and  we  love  it.  It  Is  time  to  reclaim  it. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PRIVATE 
POUNDA-nONS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
spoke  before  the  Council  on  Foundations. 
At  that  time,  he  very  lucidly  described 
many  of  the  problems  which  presently 
confront  America's  private  foundations. 

The  contributions  of  private  foimda- 
tions  to  the  enhancement  of  America's 
and  the  world's  health,  welfare,  and  peace 
are  immense.  And  as  the  Senator  from 
California  correctly  perceives,  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  both  the  American  people 
and  the  private  foundation  that  steps  be 
taken  to  insure  the  continued  viability 
and  effectiveness  of  an  institution  which 
has  in  the  past  and  which  will  certainly 
in  the  future  add  much  to  the  progress 
without  which  our  Nation  cannot  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  prosper. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Cranston's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Si»EECH  BY  Senator  Alan  Cranston 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  our  children  and 
grandchildren  were  miraculously  freed  from 
the  terrible  scourge  of  polio  that  has  wracked 
and  worried  our  own  generation  and  cen- 
turies of  generations  before  tis. 

Remember  how  relieved  and  thankful  we 
parents  and  grandparents  felt  at  the  time? 

Remember,  too,  how  there  were  signs  of  re- 
lief among  our  children,  who  felt  that  one  of 
the  many,  many  threats  to  their  sense  of  se- 
curity had  vanished? 

And  remember  how  we  felt  especially  grate- 
ful to  the  young  genius  who  developed  the 
vaccine  that  bad  made  the  miracle  possible? 

But  while  we  were  thankful  to  Dr.  Jonas 
Salk.  he,  in  turn,  was  giving  much  of  the 


credit  for  his  success  to  philanthropy.  Dr. 
Salk  told  me — and  he  told  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  last  year  that  he  was  able  to  suc- 
ceed only  because  of  "the  American  system  of 
private  philanthropy."  He  said  the  founda- 
tion grants  he  received  enabled  him  to  work 
in  ways  "that  would  not  have  been  possible" 
If  private  philanthropy  did  not  exist  and 
he  either  had  to  do  without  or  depend  sole- 
ly on  government  tax  money. 

Actually,  he  went  even  further.  He  said 
that,  in  many  ways,  government  was  more 
of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  blm  when 
he  was  engaged  In  the  work  that  led  to  his 
great   discovery. 

Now  Dr.  Salk  Is  engaged  In  new  research 
In  Callforna  that  may  lead  to  the  conquest  of 
cancer.  This  work,  too,  is  being  made  possible 
only  by  philanthropy,  through  our  American 
system  of  foundations. 

You  and  I  know  the  many  great  ac- 
complishments of  foundaticxis — but  there 
would  be  no  purpose  served  by  my  reciting 
that  record,  and  congratulating  you  for  it  to- 
night. I  would  like  to  take  this  c^portunity 
to  be  more  constructive. 

I  believe  as  you  do  that  private  founda- 
tions as  private  enterprises  should  not  be 
unduly  restricted.  Foundations  form  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  private  sect«'  in  a  free 
society.  Their  growth  and  creativity  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  government,  not 
thwarted. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  some  thoughts 
concerning  some  of  the  problems  founda- 
tions now  face,  and  some  of  the  criticism 
from  the  Congress  and  the  public  which 
foundations  must  overcome  if  they  are  to 
continue  to  play  their  unique  and  construc- 
tive role  in  American  life.  My  observatians 
are  based  in  large  measure  upon  what  I  saw 
and  heard  during  my  participation  in  the 
struggle  on  Ci^itol  Hill  over  last  year's  Tax 
Reform  Act.  They  are,  I  might  add,  the  ob- 
servations of  a  legislator  who  is  a  sympa- 
thetic supporter  of  foundations,  but  who  is 
gravely  ooncerned  that  foundations  seem  to 
be  unaware  of  Hie  degree  to  which  they 
have  become  detached  from  and  out  of 
touch  with  the  public  which  provides  them — 
through  law — ^thelr  unique  status,  and  which 
benefits  so  largely  from  their  activities. 

Much  of  the  criticism  directed  towards 
foundations  is  being  leveled  now,  as  In  the 
past,  by  thoee  to  whom  the  whole  concept 
of  private  foundations  is  anathema. 

Their  views  are  so  fixed,  so  steeped  in  self- 
righteous  denunciation,  and  so  familiar  to 
all  of  you  that  I  won't  go  into  them  here. 
Since  their  conversion  to  the  cause  of  fotm- 
datlons  is  unlikely  it  sufflces  to  note  In 
passing  that  they  exist,  that  they  are  power- 
ful, and  that  they  are  actively  seeking — and 
presently  winning — new  allies. 

The  battle  in  Washington — and  In  the 
country — Is  far  from  over.  A  few  days  ago. 
Congressman  Wright  Patman  introduced  a 
bUl  entitled  the  "Emergency  Home  Finance 
Act  of  1970."  This  blU  would  reqiUre  foun- 
dations to  use  i'^i  per  cent  of  their  assets 
to  buy  bonds  from  a  proposed  "National 
Development  Bank."  Predictably  there  will 
be  other  bills  coming  In  the  days  ahead 
that  win  be  of  concern  to  foimdatlons. 

But  there  are  new  voices  In  the  chorus  of 
foundation  criticism — voices  which  founda- 
tions should  not  ignore. 

Responsible  and  respected  citizens  are  gen- 
uinely concerned  by  the  failure  of  founda- 
tions to  regulate  themselves  adequately.  As 
you  weU  know,  a  handful  of  foundation 
founders  and  executives  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  their  privileges  to  make  a  quick  buck. 
And  there  are  unfortunately  an  equally  small 
number  of  foundations  which  have  been 
established  as  tax  dodges,  or  to  proselytize 
fanatic  causes. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  reasons  ad- 
vanced— by  some  foundations — seeking  to 
explain  why  foundations  cannot  effectively 
regulate  themselves: 
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Because  of  their  diversity  In 
tion: 

Because  of  the  dichotomy 
daitons  which  function  In  only 
those  which  serve  In  another; 

And  Anally  because  It  is  not 
for  one  foundation  to  criticize 

These  arguments  are  not  realty 
the  cause  of  foundations.  They 
vinclng   to   the   American   publ 
are  not  convincing  on  Capitol 

The    Indiscretions    of    a    few 
threaten  the  whole  foundation 
and    their    vitally    Important 
country. 

These    are    not   breaches   of 
some  exclusive  club.  They  are. 
amples  of  white  collar  crimtna 
least,  flagrant  breaches  of  publ 

No  gentlemen's  code  of  07ne 
b»  tolerated  In  a  democratic  soc 
men  who  forget  this  Imperil  the 
they  seek  to  strengthen  and 

The  susceptibility  of  the  new 
regulations   to   onerous   appl 
ready  been  proven. 

I'm  told — frankly.  I  don't  knolv 
facts — that  the  Internal  Revenii 
cently    attempted    to    Impose 
created  legal  foundation  the 
the  foundation  had  to  obtain  I 
of  any  lawsuits  before  they  were 
Is  Indeed  true,  this  constitutes 
invasion    of    the    lawyer-client 
and   is    not    consistent    with 
Judicial  ethics. 

The  Intimate  connection  betw 
of  foundations  and  the  work  of 
makes   extensive    government 
foundation  activities  undesirable 
lation    is    too    susceptible    to 
fluences.  But  if  foundations  are 
Increasingly  extensive  governmei^t 
they  will  have  to  devise  p>ollcii 
dures  to  regulate  their  own  acti 
you   will   seriously  consider  wh^t 
can   take   collectively   to  set 
procedures  of  your  own  to  single 
tions  which  are  Irresponsible 

Whether  the  framework  now 
regulation,  or  whether  the 
have  to  l>egln  from  scratch  is 
know  better  than  I.  There  is 
that     existing    organizations 
Council  on  Foundations  might 
veloping  a  code  of  ethics  to 
tions  could  voluntarily  subscrib  ; 
datlon  Center  could,  in  the  wor4s 
clal,  "make  Its  studies  and 
pointedly  critical  of  certain 
tices." 

Perhaps  what's  In  order  is  t 
entirely  new  organizations.  alon|; 
the  "Advisory  Board  on 
recommended   in   the   Peterson 
Report. 

In  short,  the  foundations 
up  on  self-regulation  as  one 
ning  back  that  part  of  the  publ 
lost.  You,  more  than  any  others, 
high  the  stakes  are.  If  standar  Is 
developed    by    the    foundation 
they  will  almost  certainly  be 
enacted  into  law  by  future 
Congressman   Patman    has 
kind  of  regulations  those  will 

If   foundations    rise    to   the 
self-regulation,  then  we  who  ar« 
to  the  work  of  foundations  m 
revise  the  tax  laws  to  eliminat« 
more  onerous  restrictions  recet 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
tions  that  foundations  could 
supply  Congress  with 
of  their  special  expertise 
the  American  Academy  for  the 
of  Science,  the  Ecological  Society 
the    American    Academy    for 
Social   Sciences,  and  many 
acadenUc  or  professional 
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composed  of  some  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
persons  In  our  society.  Such  foundations 
should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  legislative  process — not  t>arred 
from  doing  so.  Information  and  opinions 
from  these  foundations  would  be  of  great  as- 
sistance in  formulating  legislation  and  pol- 
icy at  all  levels  of  government.  But  now, 
foundations  which  engage  in  sucn  informa- 
tional activity  forfeit  their  right  to  receive 
tax  deductible  contributions.  It  is  incon- 
gruous that  the  tax  laws  allow  private  busi- 
nesses to  deduct  the  expense  of  lobbying 
on  behalf  of  a  program  like  the  supersonic 
aircraft  from  their  taxes,  but  deny  a  foun- 
dation the  right  to  use  tax-deductible  con- 
tributions for  such  purposes. 

There's  another  problem  I  want  to  discuss 
with  you. 

There's  mounting  evidence,  I  think,  that 
the  foundation  community  has  lost  adequate 
contact  with  the  public  it  serves. 

Jack  Tuthill.  our  former  ambassador  to 
Brazil,  noted  once  that  when  a  group  grows 
to  more  than  500  Individuals  it  begins  to  be- 
lieve it  has  no  need  to  communicate  with 
outsiders.  Foundations  may  be  a  case  in 
point,  for  they  have  failed  to  make  their 
activities  and  their  contributions  to  the 
public  welfare  clear  to  the  public. 

Many  foundations  published  no  annual 
reports  at  all  in  the  past.  And  those  which 
were  published  were  so  turgid,  statistical, 
and  complacent  that  they  would  turn  off 
the  average  non- foundation  reader  within 
moments.  The  desire  for  anonymity  on  the 
part  of  so  many  foundation  leaders  also 
serves  to  separate  foundations  farther  from 
the  public  than  is  wise.  We  are  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  time  when  a  foundation  ex- 
ecutive explained  that  members  of  his  foun- 
dation would  not  meet  with  members  of  the 
press  because  this  would  be  "inconsistent 
with  our  announced  desire  of  remaining 
anonymous." 

In  short,  foundations  have  done  a  bad  job 
of  letting  the  public  know  what  they  are 
doing,  and  how  well  they  are  doing  it.  There 
are  In  this  country  three  great  Institutions 
of  accountability — the  press,  the  Congress, 
and  the  public.  The  foundations  have  been 
lax  in  their  responsibilities  to  all  three. 

The  foundations  must  make  a  real  effort 
to  keep  the  working  press  Informed  of  their 
activities.  If  the  press  isn't  Informed  so  it 
can  keep  the  people  Informed,  then  the  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  inclined  to  t)elleve  that 
foundations  are  doing  nothing. 

Foundations  are  Just  as  much  to  blame  for 
their  relations  with  Congress.  Prom  my  van- 
tage point  on  Capitol  Hill,  one  of  the  shock- 
ing things  about  last  year's  Congressional 
hearings  was  the  disarray  of  the  foundations 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  struggle  when  it 
came  to  organizing  support  and  presenting 
testimony. 

You  have  to  supply  Congressmen  with  the 
right  Information,  and  acquaint  them  with 
the  problems  you  face,  if  you  want  Congress 
to  act  in  your  best  Interest.  It  seems  to  me 
the  foundations  must  live  with  that  fact, 
and  design  their  relationship  with  Congress 
accordingly. 

But,  of  course,  the  ultimate  form  of  ac- 
countability involves  the  public,  and  no- 
where have  the  foundations  been  as  glar- 
ingly deficient.  The  precise  statistics  on  an- 
nual reports  reveal  that  before  last  year's 
Tax  Reform  Act  less  than  200  of  our  22,- 
000  foundations  published  them  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  Now  all  foundations  will  be  re- 
quired  by  law  to  publish  them.  They  could 
be  powerful  tools  for  bringing  the  founda- 
tions accomplishments  to  the  people,  and 
real  efforts  should  be  made  to  circulate  them 
widely  to  the  communities  and  groups  each 
foundation  serves.  If  these  groups,  rather 
than  the  immediate  foundation  community, 
Ijecome  the  audience,  I  am  sure  the  annual 
reports  will   become   more   readable,  more 


informative,  and  above  all  more  topical.  And, 
obviously,  there  are  many  other  ways  of 
communicating  that  are  more  effective  than 
annual  reports. 

Last  year's  legislation  was  by  no  means 
the  end  of  the  legislative  process. 

It  could  be  Just  the  beginning  of  a  proc- 
ess which  win  hem  In  foundations  and  re- 
strict their  activities.  The  ball  is  in  your 
court:  I  urge  you  to  become  much  more 
aggressive  in  bringing  your  case  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

But  Improved  conununlcatlons  imply  more 
th.in  Improved  public  relations  effort.  You 
need,  I  think,  to  broaden  your  base,  not  in 
terms  of  the  people  you  seek  to  aid  with 
your  programs,  but  in  terms  of  those  In- 
volved in  your  own  Internal  processes.  As 
Alan  Pifer  recently  noted,  you  are  drawn  too 
much  "from  the  same  social  class,  the  same 
age  group,  the  same  professions,  the  same 
educational  background,  the  same  race  and 
the  same  sex." 

You  are  not  representative  enough  of  the 
society  which  permits  your  institutions  to 
exist,  and  I'm  convinced  that  many  members 
of  the  public  resent  this.  Many  foundations 
are  making  efforts  to  broaden  the  member- 
ships of  their  boards  and  their  personnel. 

I  urge  you  to  intensify  these  efforts.  You 
would  all  be  well  advised  to  seek  out  man 
and  women  with  different  backgrounds,  dif- 
ferent life  patterns,  different  professional  ex- 
periences to  serve  with  you  as  foundation 
trustees  and  executives. 

Such  new  blood  might  enable  foundations 
to  avoid  some  of  the  mistakes  they  have 
made  in  recent  years. 

I  recognize  that  foundations,  like  other  in- 
stitutions, generate  controversy  because  in 
troubled  times  like  these  all  our  institutions 
and  all  our  assumptions  are  being  challenged. 
Foundations  cannot  be  neutral  in  today's 
highly  charged  atmosphere.  Our  country  is  in 
crisis.  It  is  engaging,  perhaps,  in  what  will 
be  looked  back  upon  as  a  second  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Some  sectors  of  public  opinion  react  nega- 
tively to  foundation  experiments  in  ghetto 
education,  others  will  oppose  efforts  in  pub- 
lic housing,  and  for  peace,  and  countless 
other  causes. 

I  would  urge  you  not  to  shy  away  from  new 
activities  merely  because  they  generate  this 
sort  of  controversy. 

So  many  areas  of  need  cry  out  for  your 
attention — Mexican-Americans  in  the  South- 
west, Indians — lost  in  the  big  city  and  iso- 
lated on  the,'reservatlons,  and  so  many  other 
Americans  and  so  many  other  causes. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  interpret 
those  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Bill  which 
relate  to  foundations  as  a  warning  to  foun- 
dations to  shy  away  from  working  on  the 
tough  social  issues  troubling  our  society. 

The  conference  report  on  the  bill  states 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  prevent  founda- 
tions from  commenting  upon  policy  prob- 
lems and  broad  social  Issues  And  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  Itself  clearly  allows 
foundations  to  make  available  the  results  of 
non-partisan  research  and  analysis  of  such 
Issues.  I  am  sure  the  treasury  will  take  all 
this  legislative  history  into  account  when 
outlining  new  guidelines  for  you. 

Good  Judgment  and  common  sense  should 
be  ever  present,  however,  when  considering 
how  foundations  should  become  involved.  I 
suspect  your  best  contributions  are  in  re- 
search and  In  Innovative  new  programs  which 
test  new  theories  and  expand  our  knowledge. 
As  Representative  Hugh  L.  Carey  of  New  York 
stated  during  the  tax  reform  hearings  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In 
February,  1969: 

"It  is  ,  .  .  the  role  of  private  philanthropy 
to  lead  where  government  agencies  might 
rightly  fear  to  tread;  to  assist  those  individ- 
ual and  community  experiments  whose  po- 
tential is  not  determinable  short  of  actual 
experience;   to  try  five  schemes  where  only 
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one  may  succeed;  and  thus  to  give  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  a  surer 
sense  of  what  can  work  and  what  may  not, 
of  where  the  limited  funds  we  appropriate 
may  best  be  spent." 

But  foundations  will  be  gravely  damaged 
if  ill-advised  programs  are  instituted  which 
create  the  impression  that  any  of  them  are 
merely  talent  banks  or  halfway  houses  for  an 
Intellectual  praetorian  guard  of  either  politi- 
cal party.  America  has  succeeded  as  a  so- 
ciety because  we  have  with  notable  excep- 
tions encouraged  diversity  and  flexibility  in 
our  economic,  political,  and  social  life.  We 
have  had,  up  to  now,  a  mutual  respect  and  a 
tolerance  for  the  opinions  and  the  convic- 
tions of  others. 

The  Idea  of  private  foundations  and  the 
role  Of  foundations  In  American  life  illus- 
trate this  tolerance  for  diversity,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  create  institutions  which  foster 
that  diversity.  We  are  Immensely  richer  as  a 
people  because  of  our  foundations. 

Yet  we  live  in  dangerous  and  trying  times. 
We  are,  as  a  people,  looking  Inward  upon 
our  spiritual  and  moral  values  to  determine 
what  we  are,  what  we  want  to  be,  and  how 
we  can  turn  the  frustrations  of  today  into 
the  promises  of  tomorrow.  Quite  recently  we 
have  begun  to  grope  towards  institutional 
reforms  intended  to  return  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment more  closely  to  the  people  directly 
affected  by  the  actions  of  government.  We 
realize  more  acutely  than  ever  before  that 
what  seems  the  one  right  move  to  a  bu- 
reaucrat in  Washington  might  be  considered 
wrong  for  three  different  reasons  by  people 
In  California  or  Georgia  or  Utah  who  stand 
to  lose  a  friendly  stream  or  valley  or  neigh- 
borhood if  they  are  not  effectively  consulted 
and  involved  in  the  decision  making  process. 

We  have,  in  short,  concluded  that  we  need 
more  diversity  in  government  decision  mak- 
ing. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  at  the  historical 
moment  when  governmental  reforms  are  be- 
ing instituted,  the  private  foundations, 
which  have  provided  so  much  diversity  and 
experimentation,  proved  unable  to  open  up 
their  procedures  and  processes  to  the  people 
of  our  land  who  can  contribute  to  their  fur- 
ther richness  and  capacity. 

I  am  confident  that  you  can  meet  this 
challenge — and  the  others  you  face. 

I  urge  you  to  get  on  with  it — while  you 
still  have  the  opportunity. 


ACADEMIC  COMMUNITY  SUPPORTS 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
course  of  our  current  debate  the  constant 
flow  of  outstanding  letters  and  memo- 
randa from  members  of  the  academic 
commimlty  has  continued.  And  I  con- 
tinue to  profit  by  exposure  to  the  reflec- 
tive judgments  they  contain, 

I  repeat,  this  flow  of  communications 
should  put  to  rest  the  fallacious  notion 
that  the  academic  community  is  united 
in  opposition  to  the  President's  position 
regarding  the  necessary  and  proper  and 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President 
when  acting  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
This  should  be  heartening  to  all  Amer- 
icans, regardless  of  political  persuasion. 
After  all,  what  would  be  more  alarming 
than  to  discover  that  all  our  coUeages 
and  universities  were  in  the  grip  of  a 
monolithic  orthodoxy  covering  all  im- 
portant questions  of  public  policy? 

Fortunately,  as  the  great  outpouring 
of  academic  support  for  the  President 
indicates,  there  is  a  rich  diversity  of 
views  within  the  {tcademic  commimity. 
That  Is  as  it  should  be. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  I  have  been  able  to 


share  with  all  Senators  the  reflective  let- 
ters and  memorandums.  Today  I  want  to 
share  some  more.  Today  I  want  to  survey 
some  more  letters  that  have  come  to  me 
from  men  in  academic  life. 

Prof.  Charles  S.  Hyneman  of  the  de- 
partment of  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana  writes  as  follows: 

Whether  we  should  or  should  not  have  a 
continuing  military  Involvement  in  Indo- 
china is  no  longer  a  debatable  question. 
Surely  virtually  every  American  citizen  wants 
an  early  withdrawal.  The  questions  are:  On 
what  terms  shall  we  withdraw,  and  what  in- 
terests shall  we  sacrifice  in  order  to  speed 
the  withdrawal?  On  this,  for  me,  the  prime 
question  is:  Am  I  willing  for  some  time  ahead 
to  trust  the  judgments  of  the  President?  I 
am.  I  expect  his  Judgments  to  be  challenged 
by  Congressmen,  Informed  publics,  and  per- 
sons with  high  emotional  involvements;  and 
I  expect  him  to  take  those  challenges  into 
account.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  does  this. 
Therefore  I  give  him  my  support.  His  deci- 
sions about  combat  in  Viet  Nam,  about  a 
lateral  movement  Into  Cambodia,  about  the 
terms  and  pace  of  negotiation  In  Paris — aU 
have  my  support. 

Prof.  Jeffrey  Hart  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege writes  to  endorse  the  President's 
position  in  these  words: 

I  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  your  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  Senate  from  passing  any 
of  the  several  measures  designed  to  restrict 
the  President's  options  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  tactical  situation  there  requires  that 
he  possess  maximum  flexibility  of  maneuver. 
The  sudden  panic  of  some  segments  of  our 
population  over  the  Cambodian  thrust  should 
not  be  permitted  to  affect  considered  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  moves.  The  whole  spirit 
of  our  constitutional  structure  militates 
against  government  by  popular  enthusiasm, 
or  even  by  temporary  majorities. 

Prof.  John  P.  East  of  the  department 
3f  political  science  at  East  Carolina  Uni- 
versity is  anxious  to  make  clear  that  the 
President  has  considerable  support  with- 
in the  academic  community.  He  says 
this: 

As  a  memt>er  of  the  academic  community, 
I  would  like  to  Inform  you  and  any  other 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  who 
share  our  common  concern  for  the  state  of 
affairs  In  southeast  Asia,  that  I  stand  squarely 
behind  the  President  on  his  current  policy, 
and  I  feel  the  current  sweep  through  Cam- 
bodia is  fully  warranted.  Furthermore,  I  feel 
it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  the  United 
States  Senate  to  pass  any  resolution  at  this 
time  that  would  restrict  the  President's  op- 
tions. In  particular,  I  feel  the  Senate  should 
reject  the  Cooper-Church  resolution  or  any 
modified  form  of  it.  To  pass  such  resolutions 
Is  certain  to  give  encouragement  to  the  Com- 
munist forces  in  southeast  Asia,  and,  conse- 
quently, will  actually  prolong  the  war  rather 
than  shorten  it.  In  brief,  such  resolutions 
would  l>e  counter-productive. 

One  further  point.  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  ought  not  to  be  misled  into 
believing  that  the  academic  community,  fac- 
ulty and  student,  is  united  in  its  opposition 
to  the  President's  policy.  That  Is  not  true. 
Many  students  and  faculty  do  support  the 
President,  and  they  deeply  regret  that  the 
national  news  media  are  not  as  charitable  in 
presenting  their  point  of  view  as  they  are  in 
presenting  that  of  the  opposition. 

Prof.  Francis  G.  Wilson  is  also  vei'y 
concerned  lest  people  in  public  life  get  a 
distorted  view  of  the  diversity  of  opin- 
ions in  the  academic  community.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
political  science  department  at  C.  W. 


Post  College  at  Long  Island  University, 
and  who  is  professor  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  writes  these 
words : 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  urge  you  to  sup- 
port the  authority  and  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  In  this  area  faculty  groups  are 
dominated  by  liberals  and  thus  they  can 
pass  resolutions  against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Such  a  resolution  was  recently  passed  and 
sent  to  the  President,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
called  a  proper  expression  of  faculty  opinion. 
It  Is,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  expres-sion 
of  the  ideas  of  a  dominant  liberal  oligarchy. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  way  of  saying  that 
such  a  resolution  expresses  the  opinion  ol 
the  faculty  of  Long  Island  University  (C.  W. 
Post  Center). 

I  believe  that  as  more  and  more  people  be- 
come activated  in  support  of  the  President 
and  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
become  apparent  that  the  war  protesters  do 
not  represent  the  larger  and  deeper  senti- 
ment of  the  American  people.  Slowly  but 
surely  it  will  also  be  shown  that  well-orga- 
nized revolutionary  groups  are  manipulating 
the  unsophisticated  Idealism  of  many  young 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  young 
people  let  themselves  be  used  by  agitators 
who  stay  in  the  background  all  kinds  of  in- 
cidents will  occur  in  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  Americans,  Including  even  the  un- 
happy loss  of  life  of  so-called  students.  I  am 
not  even  sure  to  what  extent  we  should  pro- 
vide educational  opportunities  for  those  who 
destroy  such  opportunities  by  violence. 

Prudent  forbearance  is  the  theme  ol 
the  advice  offered  by  Prof.  George  Carey. 
Professor  Carey  is  a  distinguished  stu- 
dent of  constitutional  law.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  political  science  department 
at  Georgetown  University.  He  urges 
Congress  to  avoid  tampering  with  set- 
tled constitutional  practices.  These  are 
Professor  Carey's  words: 

As  a  political  scientist  who  has  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion and  our  tradition,  I  urge  you  at  this 
time  to  vote  against  any  measure  that  would 
infringe  upon  the  President's  commander  in 
chief  powers.  I  urge  the  same  on  the  part 
of  your  colleagues,  both  Republican  and 
Democrat. 

I  grant  that  the  Congress  does  undeniably 
possess  the  constitutional  authority  to  re- 
strict presidential  powers  and  discretion 
through  its  powers  of  appropriation.  I  grant, 
also,  that  there  is  a  compelling  need  to  ex- 
plore in  some  depth  the  entire  question  of 
presidential-congressional  relations,  a  mat- 
ter which  you  have  in  the  past  brought  to 
public  attention.  However,  present  circum- 
stances are  clearly  such  that  this  perennial 
problem  cannot  be  handled  within  the  con- 
fines of  our  constitutional  morality  which 
clearly  calls  for  delay,  deliberation,  and 
sober  thought  apart  from  the  partisan  issues 
of  the  moment.  Put  another  way,  it  would 
be  most  unfortunate  if  the  Senate  were  to 
set  a  precedent  that  future  generations  would 
live  to  regret. 

I  well  understand  that  most  arguments 
will  take  place  on  the  constitutional  grounds 
I  have  indicated.  I  fear  that  some  of  these 
arguments  will  not  take  into  account  the 
constitutional  morality  given  to  us  by  The 
Federalist — each  branch  of  government 
should  show  a  forbearance  lest  the  whole 
structure  come  tumbling  to  the  ground. 

Two  members  of  the  political  science 
department  at  St.  John's  University  in 
New  York  have  written  to  me  to  express 
their  grave  concern  about  the  attempts 
to  tamper  with  the  traditional  role  of 
the  President  acting  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  Prof.  Raymond  L.  Carol,  chairman 
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of  the  political  science  department 
disturbed  by  what  he  considers 
reversal  of  position  on  the  par 
public  figuies.  Professor  Carol 

As  a  Professor  of  Political 
express  my  support  of  you  against 
Inside  and  outside  of  the  Senate 
before  have  denounced  the 
the  President.  Indeed.  In  years 
records  wUl  show,  they  supported 
tlal  power  when  It  was  leading 
in  a  direction  which  they  wanted 
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Prof.  Gerald  E.  Fitzgerald 
St.    John's    Uni\'ei-sity 
Political  Science,  doubts  the 
of  the  sudden  spate  of  questioning 
President's  traditional  powers 
mander  in  Chief.  Professor 
convinced  that  two  articles  of 
Constitution,  as  well  as  a 
International  law,  all  support 
priety.  constitutional  and  otherwise 
the  President's  sensible  decision 
out  the  sanctuaries  along  the 
South  Vietnam  border.  This  is 
lessor  Fitzgerald  puts  his  case: 
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Article  n.  Section  2,  of  the 
provides  that  the  "President  shal 
mander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
United  States.  .  .   ."  The  use  of 
Forces  by  the  President  without 
declaration  of  war  has  occurred 
In   a   number  of   Instances, 
sent  forces  Into  Mexican  Territory 
Wilson  authorized  a  punitive 
Mexico,  The  Barbary  states  were 
of   American   mUltary   attack 
preyed  upon  American  shipping, 
dent  Tniman  ordered   the 
into  Korea  to  resist  Communist 
Other   Instances   of   the   use   of 
forces  by  the  commander  In  c 
congressional  action  can  be  cited 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
fleet  -to  sail  hallway  around  the 
though    Congreae    failed      to  au 
funds  for  this  purpose.  F>resident 
Roosevelt's  action  in  ordering  the 
to  patrol  the  North  Atlantic  and 
boats  is  also  relevant.  The  latters 
of  Greenland,  prior  to  a 
may  also  be  cited. 

Article  VI.  the  "supremacy  artlcl  i 
the  Constitution  and  treaties  to 
preme  law  of  the  land.  Any 
President,  in  fulfllUng  treaty  o 
the  United  States,  would  appear 
mate  use  of  this  article. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
pursuit  would  also  have 
international   sphere    to   the    ac 
President    in    pursuing   enemy 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particiilarly  in- 
terested in  Professor  Fitzgerald's  com- 
ment about  the  doctrine  of  "ho ,  pursuit. 
In  this  regard,  I  have  come  up  on  a  most 
interesting  argument.  It  is  contained  in 
a  classic  volume  on  law.  "A  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  War,"  by  Comeliusj  van  Byn- 
kershoek. 

Bynkershoek  was  a  great  Du^ch  lawyer 
of  the  18th  century. 

The  Treatise  is  the  first  boo  c 
kershoek's  Questiones  Juris  Pi  blici 
first  edition  of  this  classic  was 
ir  1759,  and  the  first  English 
translation  of  it  was  render 
by  Peter  Stephen  Du  Ponceau 
at  law   of   the  Supreme  Coi4rt 
United  States. 

The  question  of  "hot  pursuit '  is  hardly 
a  new  question  in  law  and  pra<  tical  poli- 
tics. And  one  need  not  puzz  e  long  to 
imagine   how    this   problem  concerned 
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many  nations — and  not  least  of  all  the 
United  States — in  1810.  The  doctrine  of 
"hot  pursuit"  was  useful  in  enabling  na- 
tions to  defend  their  shipping  from 
marauding  pirates  and  other  seaborne 
forces. 

Such  illegal  forces  could  wage  a  kind 
of  nautical  guerrilla  warfare.  They  could 
make  a  swift  foray  out  from  a  neutral 
port  and  then  quickly  scurry  back  to  the 
sanctuary  of  that  port.  Obviously  no 
great  nation  could  or  would  long  tolerate 
this  kind  of  attack.  No  sensible  nation 
would  feel  called  upon  to  allow  such  in- 
juries. No  sensible  nation  would  allow  its 
citizens,  military  and  otherwise,  to  face 
an  enemy  that  could  strike  and  run  with 
impunity. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  nice  for  all 
Senators  to  have  the  pleasure  of  reading 
Bynkershoek's  argument  with  regard  to 
the  point  Professor  Fitzgerald  raises — 
the  problem  of  "hot  pursuit"  against  an 
enemy  using  sanctuaries.  Therefore  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  chapter  eight  of 
his  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  War" — "Of 
Hostilities  in  a  Neutral  Port  or  Terri- 
tory'— to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
now  like  to  move  two  centuries  from  the 
problems  of  18th  century  pirates  to  the 
problems  of  20th  century  extremist  pro- 
test. Unfortunately,  the  move  seems  dis- 
tressingly plausible  at  times. 

I  have  received  a  most  illuminating — 
and.  in  fact,  entertaining — memorandum 
from  Prof.  Walter  Darnell  Jacobs  of  the 
department  of  government  and  politics 
at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

As  I  am  sure  we  all  remember,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  was  one  of  the 
campuses  hit  hardest  by  what  we  euphe- 
mistically call  "dissent"  about  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  move  against  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries.  Professor  Jacobs  has 
seen  the  campus  'dissent"  up  close,  and 
he  has  no  illusions  about  It.  I  par- 
ticularly enjoyed  reading  the  paragraphs 
with  which  he  began  the  memorandum 
he  prepared  for  me.  These  are  the  para- 
graphs: 

Pasclst  Cambodian  lackey! 

This  was  one  of  the  venomous  epithets 
hurled  by  student  rioters  at  a  state  trooper 
during  the  May  Day  "confrontation"  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  The  trooper  was  so 
confused  by  the  angry  invective  which  came 
his  way  that  he  asked  his  antagonist,  "What's 
a  lackey — and  what's  a  Cambodian?"  He 
might  also  have  asked  what  a  fascist  was  but 
his  bearded  accuser  had  moved  on,  perhaps 
to  accuse  another  trooper  of  being  a  hireling 
and  running  dog  of  the  imperialist  war 
machine. 

About  three  weeks  later,  on  May  22.  the 
aging  sex  symbol,  Jane  Fonda,  addressed  a 
rally  of  students  (described  by  her  as 
"lethargic")  and  others  on  the  College  Park 
campus.  According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
Miss  Fonda  pleaded,  "Please,  all  of  you,  don't 
let  the  kind  of  momentum  that  Is  building 
up  all  over  this  country  on  campuses  die  out." 
The  Post  report  went  on  to  say,  "Even  if 
President  Nixon  brings  the  troops  back  from 
Cambodia  next  month,  or  even  if  he  ended 
the  American  effort  In  Vietnam,  the  prob- 
lem's still  not  over,"  she  added. 

Professor  Jacobs  frankly  admits  that 
it  is  virtually  Impossible  to  engage  In 
rational  discourse  with  many  of  the  most 


rabid  radicals  currently  enjoying  the 
status  of  "dissenters"  on  campuses.  But 
Professor  Jacobs  does  feel  It  Is  still  im- 
perative and  easy  to  defend  the  Presi- 
dent's position  against  the  current  at- 
tacks. He  says  this : 

The  specific  charges  can  be  answered.  For 
example,  in  sending  troops  Into  Cambodia  the 
President  moved  to  save  American  lives  and 
to  speed  the  day  when  American  troops  could 
be  deployed  home.  His  action  vras  taken 
against  command  and  supply  centers  which 
had  long  been  prepared  and  operated  not  only 
by  "guerrillas"  but  also  by  North  Vietnamese 
regulars.  These  "guerrillas"  and  regulars  have 
been  supplied  both  by  the  Chinese  and  the 
Soviets.  Neither  Moscow  nor  Peking  has  con- 
cealed Its  aid  to  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  regulars.  Moscow  and 
Peking  have  openly  and  contlnuovisly  boasted 
about  this  aid.  The  new  revolutionaries,  who 
are  so  absercant  and  omniscient  about  Amer- 
ican or  South  Vietnamese  action  and  inten- 
tions, are  completely  struthlous  about  the 
actions  of  Hanoi,  Peking,  and  Moscow. 

President  Nixon  has  operated  in  Indochina 
under  rules  of  engagement  inherited  from 
his  predecessors.  These  rules  prohibited  at- 
tacks on  North  Vietnamese  targets  and 
severely  limited  engagement  of  other  targets. 
The  President's  observance  of  these  crippling 
restrictions  has  gained  him  no  credit  with 
the  new  revoltitlonaries.  Instead,  when  he 
makes  an  alteration  ta  order  to  protect 
American  lives  and  In  order  to  hasten  US 
withdrawal  from  the  peninsula,  the  new 
revolutionaries — after  first  closing  their  ears 
to  the  President's  arg^iunents  and  to  his  logi- 
cally constructed  case — rush  into  the  street, 
bum  buildings,  stone  offlcers,  and  demand  W> 
be  heard.  The  new  revolutionaries  demand 
that  force  and  violence  be  declared  to  be 
greater  wisdom  and  more  deserving  of  a  hear- 
ing than  the  reasoned  arguments  of  the 
President. 

When  the  American-Vietnamese  action 
against  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  of  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
began  to  sxicceed,  the  new  revolutionaries 
Ig^iored  the  successes  and  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  to  order  the  troops  Into  the 
Cambodian  nation.  This  legalism  was  never 
mlsed  when  North  Vietnam  freely  violated 
the  borders  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  It  was 
raised  only  when  U.S.  and  ARVN  troops 
demonstrated  that  the  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia were  Just  what  the  President  had  said 
they  were — a  vast  network  of  command  posts 
and  supply  points  which  represented  an  Im- 
mediate threat  to  the  security  of  US  troops 
in  Vietnam.  After  it  was  clear  that  the  thrust 
into  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  had  found 
and  destroyed  numerous  122mm  rockets  (of 
Soviet  manufacture),  107mm  rockets  (Chi- 
nese), B-40  and  B-41  rockets,  7.62mm  car- 
bines, and  much,  much  more  equipment  and 
armament,  some  of  the  new  revolutionaries 
in  the  United  States  found  it  appropriate  to 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action  and  to  threaten  to  cut  off  funds 
for  military  operations  In  Indochina. 

The  President,  of  course,  has  the  constitu- 
tional right — Indeed,  obligation — to  safe- 
guard American  lives.  The  new  revolution- 
aries ignore  this  or  attempt  to  submerge  It 
In  a  rhetorical  avalanche. 

The  constitutional  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent can,  of  coiuse,  be  argued  on  more  spe- 
clflc  grounds.  There  is  really  little  need  to  do 
so,  however,  because  the  arguments  would 
not  be  heard  by  the  new  revolutionaries  who 
have  their  antl-Nlxon  filters  entirely  opera* 
tlonal  while  they  seem  to  be  unable  to  handle 
their  much  advertised  two-way  receivers. 

The  specific  charges  of  the  new  revolution- 
aries against  the  Cambodian  aetlon  can  be 
answered — or  can  at  least  be  argued  amidst 
rational  persons.  The  point  Is,  however,  that 
the  answer  will  not  be  heard,  wlU  not  be  con- 
sidered, and  is  not  desired. 
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Professor  Jacobs  thinks  it  is  time  for 
the  movement  against  the  President  to 
put  its  own  house  in  order.  He  recognizes 
that  honorable  men  of  good  will  can  and 
do  disagree  with  the  President's  position 
concerning  the  powers  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  and  concerning  the  best  way  to 
achieve  an  honorable  disengagement  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Further,  Professor  Jacobs  realizes  that 
the  contingent  of  rancid  revolutionaries 
is  only  a  part  of  the  group  that  is  critical 
of  the  President.  But  Professor  Jacobs 
does  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  honor- 
able men  of  good  will  to  associate  only 
with  other  honorable  men  of  good  will. 
Professor  Jacobs  has  had  ample  oppor- 
timity  to  examine  the  utterings  of  these 
rancid  revolutionaries  and  this  is  what 
he  says: 

The  new  revolutionaries  ...  do  not  respect 
the  system,  they  ridicule  its  institutions,  they 
attempt  to  deny  its  members  the  right  to 
speak,  and  they  do  not  engage  in  debate  or 
exchange  of  opinions.  The  new  revolution- 
aries are  determined  to  destroy  the  system. 

The  President,  who  is  devoted  to  preserving 
the  system  and  to  responding  to  complaints, 
is  stigmatized  while,  in  some  circles,  the  new 
revolutionaries  are  defended  and  are  put 
forth  as  persons  who  should  be  listened  to. 

Most  Americans,  including  most  persons 
on  the  faculties  and  in  the  student  bodies  of 
our  universities,  suggest  that  it  is  time  for 
the  critics  of  the  President  to  examine  the 
nature  of  his  opposition  within  the  new  revo- 
lutionary movement. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  heartening  to  hear 
from  men  such  as  Professor  Jacobs.  Such 
men  demonstrate  the  continuing  vigor 
of  the  President's  support  within  the  aca- 
demic community.  This  support  is  not 
confined  to  any  region. 

From  Prof.  James  L.  Busey,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  political  science 
at  the  Cragmor  Division  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  in  Colorado  Springs  came 
this  expression  of  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent: 

I  confess  it  can  be  argued,  possibly  with 
success,  that  the  President  might  theoreti- 
cally use  his  constitutional  powers  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  in  such  manner  as  to  con- 
flict with  and  disrupt  the  exercise  of  other 
constitutional  powers.  For  example,  he  might 
order  the  troops  to  close  down  the  Congress, 
which  In  my  Judgment  would  be  clearly  un- 
constitutional, since  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  and  functioning 
of  a  Congress.  Some  might  even  contend  that 
in  some  Instances  a  massive  new  deployment 
of  U.S.  troops  abroad,  which  would  threaten 
the  constitutional  order  of  the  United  States, 
might  be  in  this  unconstitutional  category. 

But  the  situation  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent Is  commanding  troops  in  southeast  Asia 
is  of  an  entirely  different  order.  The  fact  is 
that  when  he  came  into  office,  some  600.000 
American  troops  were  already  deployed  In 
Vietnam.  The  fact  is  that  the  President  Is 
their  Commander  In  Chief,  and  that  It  Is  his 
duty  to  command  them  In  such  manner  as  he 
deems  most  appropriate  for  the  ending  of  this 
Southeast  Asian  involvement  as  expeditiously 
and  successfully  as  possible.  If  he  considers 
that  an  elimination  of  Communist  materiel 
depots  and  command  posts  In  Cambodia  Is 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  task, 
then  It  Is  the  President,  and  the  President 
alone,  who  has  the  constitutional  duty  and 
the  responsibility  to  give  the  commands 
which  will  accomplish  that  end.  Once  finding 
ourselves  in  our  present  military  situation, 
the  President  would  be  derelict  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
as  defender  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (Art,  n,  Sec.  1.  01.  8).  If  be  did  not 


not  Issue  the  commands  which  would  get  us 
out  of  it  with  as  little  harm  ajs  possible  to 
our  troops  abroad  and  our  citizens  at  home. 

In  his  letter  to  me,  Professor  Busey 
gives  a  careful  and  detailed  consideration 
of  the  difficulties  facing  the  President  as 
he  tries  to  achieve  an  honorable  solution 
to  the  war  he  inherited.  After  survey- 
ing the  difficulties.  Professor  Busey  says 
this: 

All  the  above  leads  me  to  my  conclusion: 
That  if  the  President  believes,  on  the  basis 
of  expert  advice  available  to  him,  that  a 
cleaning  out  of  Communist  sanctuaries  in 
Vietnam  will  facilitate  our  safer  departure 
as  well  as  the  more  effective  Vletnamlzatlon 
of  the  war,  and  if  he  Is  persuaded  that  this 
massive  U.S.  effort  In  Cambodia  can  be  ended 
by  July,  then  I  am  convinced  that  every  sup- 
port should  be  given  him  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  objective.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, to  deny  him  that  support  Is  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy — in  the  words 
of  Churchill,  to  grasp  defeat  from  the  jaws 
of  victory,  at  least  In  the  sense  of  accom- 
plishment of  ovir  Immediate  objectives  of 
an  orderly  departure  from  southeast  Asia. 

What  some  people  seem  to  want  is  a  dis- 
orderly departure  from  southeast  Asia — a 
hysterical  flight  to  the  boats,  so  to  speak, 
without  effective  defense  of  those  troops  who 
cannot  scramble  aboard  In  the  first  rush, 
end  without  assurance  that  even  South 
Vietnam  can  be  saved  from  Communist-bloc 
aggression.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  present 
action  in  Cambodia,  which  Is  designed  to 
wipe  out  the  enemy's  capability  for  effective 
military  effort  during  the  next  several 
months,  is  the  essential  sine  qua  non  if  our 
departure  is  to  be  hastened,  South  Vietnam 
Is  to  be  put  Into  a  viable  posture  of  de- 
fense, and  we  are  to  be  saved  at  home 
from  inestimable  panic  and  dismay. 

But  I  will  not  plead  for  any  further  delay 
in  our  withdrawal  from  southeast  Asia.  If 
I  support  the  President  in  this  matter,  it  Is 
because  I  think  that  such  support  Is  es- 
sential if  further  delay  Is  to  be  avoided. 

A  most  interesting  and  sobering  point 
is  made  in  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Pi-of.  James  M.  Buchanan,  director  of 
the  Center  for  Study  of  Public  Choice  at 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  Professor 
Buchanan  thinks  that  restrictions  on 
Presidential  flexibility  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  Presidential  actions  in  a  particu- 
lar region.  This  is  what  Professor  Bu- 
chanan says: 

The  United  States  should  not,  and  I  think 
win  not,  allow  Israel  to  be  destroyed.  Yet 
explicit  restrictions  on  presidential  flexi- 
bility of  action  in  the  Far  East  would  surely 
be  Interpreted  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
general  unwillingness  of  the  United  States 
to  Intervene  anywhere  on  behalf  of  friendly 
nations.  To  tie  the  president's  hands  In  the 
Far  East  amounts  to  an  open  invitation  for 
Soviet  domination  of  the  Middle  East,  with 
all  of  its  consequences. 

Another  interesting  expression  of 
support  for  the  President  comes  from 
Prof.  Robert  J.  Markle,  acting  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  political 
science  at  the  College  of  New  Rochelle. 
Professor  Markle  is  a  specialist  in  urban 
affairs.  He  is  Interested  in  but — not  con- 
vinced by — the  arguments  that  suggest 
we  should  curb  the  President  in  order 
to  end  the  war,  all  In  order  to  get  on 
with  solving  the  problems  of  the  cities. 
He  thinks  this  argument  is  misguided 
in  suggesting  that  a  constitutional  crisis 
over  Presidential  power  can  be  useful 
in  helping  the  cities.  Nor  does  he  think 
we  can  achieve  domestic  tranquillity  by 


means  of  an  imprecedented  challenge  to 
the  powers  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
Professor  Markle  says  this: 

It  seems  to  me  tha.t  tranquillity  can  best 
be  promoted  by  agreement  between  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  on  a  withdrawal  policy. 
Battle  with  the  President  by  the  Senate  will 
add  to  the  inflamed  national  atmosphere, 
particularly  on  the  college  camptis  (where 
unfortunate  people  like  myself  are  often 
caught  In  the  middle — physically  as  well  as 
intellectually).  As  I've  tried  to  indicate,  the 
great  urban  problems  we  face  need  long  term 
solutions,  and  to  use  them  as  a  stick  to  beat 
the  President  out  of  Cambodia  is  (forgive 
me)  to  display  terrible  Ignorance  of  their 
complexities. 

Professor  Markle  thinks  the  veracity 
of  the  Pi-esident  is  being  impugned  by 
the  current  moves  to  curb  traditional 
Presidential  latitude.  He  says  this: 

It  seems  a  fair  assumption  that  the  Presi- 
dent intends  to  carry  out  a  staged  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
This  is  supported  not  only  by  public  state- 
ments but  through  troop  withdrawals  al- 
ready carried  out.  It  seems  clear  that  Amer- 
ican activities,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  both 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  are  meant  to  meet  In- 
cursions into  those  adjacent  areas  by  the 
enemy  war  machine.  American  forces,  and 
our  allies,  are  battling  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
is  the  open  use  of  combat  troops  In  Cam- 
bodia, of  course,  which  has  signaled  the 
recent  domestic    tempest  here. 

But  if  that  Involvement  were  meant  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  wider  war  of  conquest 
then  it  is  inconsistent  that  the  President 
should  have  reduced  troop  levels  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  continue  doing  so. 

If  the  Senate  votes  to  place  a  definite  time 
limit  on  withdrawals  from  Cambodia,  and 
even  Vietnam,  then  it  is  doing  something 
more  serious  than  simply  calling  Mr.  Nixon 
a  liar:  it  is  also  branding  the  President  and 
the  military  as  Incompetent,  given  the  with- 
drawals and  their  impact  on  our  future 
power,  as  well  as  undermining  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Presidency  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

Professor  Markle  concludes  with  this 
warning : 

It  may  be  that  imposing  deadlines  on  the 
President  will  punish  Richard  Nixon,  and  will 
have  minimal  Impact  on  the  United  States 
domestically  and  in  foreign  affairs.  But.  if  we 
are  frank  with  each  other  in  terms  of  your 
practical  understanding  of  politics  and  my 
theoretical  work,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  such 
action  will  have  an  Impact.  I  fear  that  in 
punishing  Richard  Nixon  the  Senate  will 
harm  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that  we 
imderstand  how  much  harm  the  Nation 
would  have  suffered  at  various  points  in 
Its  history  had  the  Commander  in  Chief 
not  enjoyed  the  latitude  guaranteed  for 
him  by  the  Founding  Fathers.  In  this  re- 
gard I  have  received  an  interesting  letter 
from  Mr.  Kermit  Staggers  U,  who  is  cur- 
rently completing  his  doctoral  work  in 
history  at  the  University  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Staggers  calls  attention  to  the  historical 
dimension  of  the  current  argument.  He 
says  this: 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  would 
prevent  the  President  from  using  U.S.  forces 
in  Cambodia  in  order  to  protect  American 
troops.  Throughout  history  the  right  to  self 
protection  has  been  asserted.  Today  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  Israel  has  the  right  to 
move  into  Arab  countries  to  destroy  Arab 
guerrilla  bases  which  threaten  Israel  secu- 
rity. Why  shouldn't  U.S.  troopr  have  a  right 
to  protection? 

President  Washington  in  1794  recognized 
the  elemental  right  of  Americans  to  protec- 
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tion.  Wh«n  General  Wayne  w 
fenslve  measures  against  the  iddlans, 
dent  Wasbln^oQ  authorized  G<  neraX 
to  destroy   a  British  fort   that 
miles  inside  of  VS.  territory  if  h » 
ened.   Wayne   was   not  threate;  led 
Brltl^    fort    was    not    destroy*  d 
Washington's    Instructions   cle<  rly 
that  he  felt  defensive  measure 
times  needed  to  protect  U.S.  c 

In   1818  President  Moturoe 
precedent  established  by  President 
ton.  Monroe  allowed  General 
defensive  measures  against  the 
dians  by  permitting  him  to  ent 
Ish  Florida  in  "hot  pursuit.' 
"When  the  authority  of  Spain 
there,  the  United  States  has  a 
sue    their    enemy    on    a 
defense." 

One-Hundred  years  later  Pre^dent 
also  asserted  the  right  to  pursfie 
Into  a  foreign  country  on  the 
self   defense.   The   occasion 
forays  of  VUla  In  the  United 

Most  recently  the  right  to 
was  proclaimed  by  President 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of  1962 
missiles  pointed  at  the  United 
nedy  contemplated  a  defensive 
■ending  an  air  strike  to  Cuba 
missile  sites.  This  concern   th4t 
KeiLnedy.  Wilson,  Monroe,  and 
have  shown  to  protect  U.S.  cl 
fensive  measures,  must  also  be 
our  aervlcemen  In  Vietnam. 
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One  of  Mr.  Staggers' 
has  been  severely  wounded 
ing  In  South  Vietnam.  Mr. 
no  love  for  vrar.  He  is  anxi 
honorable  disengagement 
rent  conflict.  But  he  has 
about  this  being  an  easy 
study  of  history,  and  his 
current  situation,  leads  him 
that  his  friend,   and  other 
stand  to  benefit  from 
of  Presidential  latitude.  Tha|t 
supports  the  President's 
a  limited  incursion  into  the 
sanctuaries. 

Mr.  Staggers  says  this  abt>ut 
called  neutrality  on  the  part 
in  which  the  late  and 
tuaries  were  located : 

This  blatant  disregard  of 
trallty    was    recognized    ivo 
Canada  according  to  Canadian 
Ister.  Mitchell  Sharp.  Canada 
ber  of  the  1954  Geneva 
of  the   enforcement  of  peace 
called  upon  the  two  other 
and  Poland,  to  have  the 
take    Investigations    into    the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cambodia.   India  and  Poland, 
fused  to  see  any  need  for  actlor 

With  an  international 
to  maintain  Cambodia's  neutral 
imperative   that    the    United 
Cambodian  neutrality  in  order 
troops.   U.S.   action  in   Cambo(|ia 
praised  by  the  Cambodian 
desires  that  U.S.   troops  remal^ 
Cambodia  from  the  North  Vi 
Viet  Cong. 

Praise  for  the  U.S.  action 
from  the  Englishman.  Sir  Robeijt 
Sir  Robert  Thompson  who  was 
defeating  the  Communist  guerrillas 
In  the  early  1950s  Is  an  expert 
warfare.  Three  weeks  ago  Sir 
that    If    the    North    Vietnamesfe 
allowed   to    continue    In    their 
sancturay  the  whole  South 
tion    would    have    been    very 
Thompson  states:  "It  would  hav^ 
drawal  of  United  States  troops 
Vietnam  quite  nnllkelT.  As  a 
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It  would  have  placed  the  withdrawal  Itself 
In  jeopardy." 

Prof.  Louis  A.  Fanning  of  the  history 
department  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  Farmingdale,  also  calls  upon 
history  to  make  a  point.  He  says  this: 

Siirely.  the  Roman  decision  to  destroy 
Hannibal's  Italian  army  by  striking  at  Its 
main  supply  base  In  Spain  was  a  valid  one. 
Further,  in  1944.  what  legal  French  govern- 
ment Invited  the  Allies  to  "Invade"  France 
to  destroy  the  hated  Nazi? 

Prof.  Joseph  Dunner  of  the  depai'tment 
of  political  science  at  Yeshiva  University 
recalls  some  more  recent  history  which 
is  relevant  to  the  question  of  presidential 
power.  He  says  this : 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  published  a  brief 
pleading  for  the  defeat  of  the  Bricker 
Amendment.  I  was  in  full  agreement  with 
Sei^ator  Bricker  in  his  criticism  of  the  Yalta 
Agreement  signed  by  PI3.R.  In  February  1945. 
In  fact,  long  before  Senator  Bricker  took 
the  initiative,  I  had  denounced  the  Yalta 
Agreement  as  a  sell-out  of  vital  free  world 
interests  and  a  surrender  to  the  forces  of 
Communist  totalitarianism  for  which  in  view 
of  our  military  strength  in  1945  there  was 
no  need  whatsoever.  But  I  disassociated  my- 
self from  Senator  Brlcker's  stress  on  states' 
rights  In  foreign  policy  and  I  was  opposed 
to  his  attempt  to  place  serious  limiltattons 
on  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Under  our  Constitution  the  President 
Is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armed  forces. 
In  this  capacity  he  Is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  commitments  of  the  U.S.A.  under  In- 
ternational agreements  and  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  force  for  the  protection  of  American 
lives  and  Interests  abroad.  Literally  as  well 
as  legally.  Congress  can  let  him  down  if  ac- 
tion by  Congress,  pwrtieularly  appropriations. 
Is  In  any  way  involved.  But  to  do  so  must 
result  In  the  humiliation  of  the  Presidential 
office  which,  in  turn,  U  bound  to  cause  Ir- 
reparable harm  to  the  position  of  the  U.S.A. 
in  International  politics. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  letters  I  have 
been  discussing  thus  far  today  come  from 
members  of  the  academic  community. 
But  before  I  conclude  I  would  like  to 
share  with  Senators  three  other  com- 
munications from  men  who  are  not 
academicians.  One  is  from  a  distinguished 
newspaperman.  The  second  is  from  a  dec- 
orated Marine  who  is  a  veteran  of  the 
"Vietnam  conflict.  The  third  is  from  a 
noted  authority  on  military  matters. 

The  newspaperman  is  Anthony  H.  Har- 
rigan,  assistant  editor  of  the  Charleston, 
S.C,  News  and  Courier.  Mr.  Harrigan 
is  incoming  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
and  is  a  frequent  writer  and  lecturer  on 
international  affairs.  He  is  the  author 
of  six  books  on  foreign  and  military  af- 
fairs, including  "A  Guide  to  the  War  in 
Vietnam."  His  writings  have  appeared  in 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution 
Journal,  England;  NATO's  Fifteen  Na- 
tions, the  Netherlands;  the  Catholic 
World;  National  Review;  the  New  Lead- 
er; Revue  Militaire  Generale,  France; 
Proceedings  of  the  U5.  Naval  Institute; 
the  New  York  Times;  Canada  Month: 
and  many  other  publications.  For  several 
years  he  was  a  research  associate  of  the 
Georgetown  University  Center  of  Strate- 
gic and  International  Studies.  He  is  a 
former  member  of  the  Institute  of  Stra- 
tegic Studies,  London,  and  occasional 
lecturer  at  the  National  War  College. 

Mr.  Harrigan  has  written  to  me  as 
follows: 


The  current  efforts  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
restrict  the  President's  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  architect  of  American 
foreign  policy  create  a  serious  threat  to  the 
constitutional  division  of  powers  and.  If  suc- 
cessful, would  gravely  hinder  future  chief 
executives  in  performance  of  their  constitu- 
tional duties. 

While  the  authors  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
provided  for  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  in  Important  matters,  it  clearly  was 
not  their  intention  to  give  direction  of  for- 
eign policy  or  control  of  the  armed  forces  to 
the  national  legislature.  Indeed  even  in  that 
day  of  poor  communications  and  slow  trans- 
port. It  was  apparent  to  wise  men  that  the 
executive  authority  required  flexibility  In 
meeting  crises  and  In  conducting  foreign  re- 
lations. 

Through  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
the  presidential  authority  has  been  exercised 
In  operations  similar  to  the  incursion  Into 
Cambodia  ordered  by  President  Nixon.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  authorized  numerous  military 
operations  in  the  Caribbean  In  defense  of 
vital  U.S.  Interests.  President  Hoover  did  like- 
wise. President  Roosevelt  transferred  U.S. 
Navy  destroyers  to  Great  Britain  without  a 
specific  congressional  mandate.  These  and 
Innumerable  similar  operations  were  accepted 
by  the  American  people,  albeit  with  some  de- 
gree of  dissent,  over  many  decades.  The  peo- 
ple. In  their  wisdom,  realized  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  country  In  critical  security  crises 
could  not  be  entrusted  to  any  committee  of 
the  Congress  or  any  other  body  of  citizens. 

Acceptance  of  this  fact  has  embraced  peo- 
ple In  both  great  political  parties.  Republi- 
cans accepted  President  Truman's  decision 
to  send  military  advisers  Into  Greece  during 
the  Greek  ClvU  War  when  communists 
threatened  to  take  over  that  country.  Demo- 
crats accepted  the  action  of  President  Elsen- 
hower in  sending  troops  into  Lebanon  to  pre- 
vent that  crisis  blowing  up  Into  a  global 
confrontation. 

The  need  for  unity  on  the  vital  principle 
of  presidential  leadership  is  greater  than 
ever,  for  that  principle  Is  threatened  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  mass  hysteria  In  the  country  over 
the  Cambodian  operation  ordered  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

The  United  SUtes  could  not  long  exist  if 
the  presidential  authority  were  undermined 
by  congressional  action.  Indeed  If  the  Soviet 
Union  saw  that  the  President  no  longer  pos- 
sessed freedom  of  action  to  defend  American 
interests,  the  leadership  of  the  USSR  un- 
doubtedly would  be  strongly  tempted  to  take 
bold  action  to  Ita  own  advantage,  poeaibly 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Thus  it  would  be  appalling — from  the 
standpoint  of  America's  national  interest 
and  peace-keeping  m  the  world — to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  by  setting  any  cut- 
off date  for  funds  necessary  to  support  Amer- 
ican troops  in  the  field.  As  a  concerned  citi- 
zen and  a  student  of  foreign  policy,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  Senate  will  support  the 
P>re8ident  of  the  United  States  and  will  re- 
ject unconstitutional  and  unwise  demands 
that  his  proper  and  legitimate  authority  be 
restricted.  Now  Is  the  time  for  all  thought- 
ful Americans  to  give  their  support  to  the 
nation's  Chief  Executive  and  Commander  in 
Chief. 

The  next  writer  whose  thoughts  de- 
serve Senate  consideration  is  MaJ.  O.  M. 
Whipple,  Jr.  Major  "Whipple  hsis  seen 
the  grim  reality  of  Vietnam  from  a  van- 
tage point  different  from  that  of  those 
of  us  in  Washington.  He  has  been  in  the 
field,  and  has  been  decorated  for  his 
valor. 

Major  Whipple  is  currently  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Computer  Institute. 
He  has  written  to  me  the  following: 

Speaking  from  an  Infantry  man's  point  of 
view,  the  President's  decision  will  have  far 
reaching   gains.  I   have   believed  for  yeara 
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that  our  efforts  In  RVN  have  been  severely 
constrained  by  allowing  the  North  Viet- 
namese privileged  sanctuaries  so  close  to  the 
viar  zone.  One  of  the  basic  principles  of 
waging  a  counter  guerrilla  or  counter  revo- 
lutionary war  is  to  deny  the  enemy  any  op- 
portunity to  rest  and  recover  from  the  rigors 
of  combat  operations.  You  must  constantly 
pursue  the  enemy,  never  allowing  him  to 
regain  strength.  For  all  too  long  a  period 
of  time  this  fact  has  been  ignored.  Now  that 
we  have  been  able  to  move  against  their 
sanctuaries,  and  have  been  able  to  capture 
or  destroy  vast  quantities  of  enemy  weapons, 
ammunition,  foodstuffs,  medical  supplies, 
etc.,  we  win  surely  see  signs  of  decreased 
enemy  actions.  Additionally,  the  enemy's 
knowledge  that  we  might  move  against  these 
sanctuaries  again,  will  greatly  assist  our 
_  planned  withdrawals. 

Particularly  significant  In  this  regard  has 
been  the  capture  of  thousands  of  communist 
.  rockets  and  millions  of  rounds  of  .51  caliber 
anti-aircraft  ammunition.  Without  these 
rockets  the  enemy  will  not  possess  the  con- 
tinuing capability  to  periodically  rocket  the 
civilian  population  which  has  characteristic- 
ally undermined  our  attempts  at  pacification. 
Most  assuredly  we  have  not  captured  all  the 
enemy's  rockets,  but  we  have  definitely  re- 
duced his  inventory.  The  capture  of  the  .51 
caliber  ammunition,  while  its  importance  has 
not  t)een  played  down  by  the  news  media, 
has  an  extremely  Important  Impact  on  our 
offensive  operations.  True,  the  .51  caliber  Is 
not  used  by  the  enemy  ground  troops  against 
our  infantry,  It  Is  however,  the  main  caliber 
used  against  ovir  helicopters.  The  enemy  has 
been  very  successful  in  shooting  down  heli- 
copters, and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
each  helicopter  shot  down  means  the  possible 
loss  of  three  of  five  men  being  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  possible  loss  of  the  bell- 
copter  Itself.  This  has  far  reaching  ramifica- 
tions, particularly  in  the  propaganda  value 
to  the  enemy. 

Perhaps  one  other  aspect  of  our  venture 
Into  Cambodia  should  be  mentioned;  i.e..  as 
a  means  to  actively  demonstrate  support  for 
the  Lon  Nol  regime  at  a  time  when  It  needed 
support  and  to  help  relieve  some  of  the  tacti- 
cal pressure  being  exerted  by  the  NVA  against 
the  CamtKxllan  Armed  Forces.  The  Lon  Nol 
regimen  is  struggling  to  maintain  Itself 
against  a  recognized  Communist  aggression 
which  has  ebbed  and  flowed  across  Cambodia 
for  years.  If  our  operation  in  the  border  areas 
can  buy  some  time  for  the  Cambodian 
Armed  FtM-cea  to  become  more  modernly 
equipped  and  trained,  and  if ,  as  a  result,  they 
In  turn  can  effectively  resist  the  Communists 
and  actively  assist  In  precluding  the  reestab- 
llshment  of  sanctuaries,  then  we  can  make 
our  ultimate  withdrawal  from  RVN  more  ex- 
peditiously, and  with  an  Increased  margin  of 
safety  for  that  portion  of  our  forces  which 
will  remain  to  assist  In  the  Vletnamizatlon 
program. 

For  the  above  reasons.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  President  Nixon's  move  Into  Cam- 
bodia. If,  as  I  feel  It  will,  it  allows  us  to 
extradite  ourselves  from  Vietnam  more  ex- 
peditiously, then  be  has  been  successful  In 
this  venture. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
share  with  the  Senate  some  of  the 
thoughts  of  George  Fielding  Eliot. 

Mr.  Eliot  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
i-espected  and  honored  writers  on  mili- 
tary matters.  He  has  been  kind  enough 
to  send  me  his  ideas  on  the  current  sit- 
uation In  Southeast  Asia,  and  on  the 
importance  of  Presidential  latitude  in 
achieving  «m  honorable  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  that  region.  He  says  this: 

For  nearly  five  years,  the  Cambodaln  gov- 
ernment of  Prince  Sihanouk  has  allowed  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  to  use  Cam- 
bodian territory  as  a  secure  neutral  sanc- 
tuary, where  they  could  store  their  weapons 
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and  supplies,  from  which  they  could  launch 
surprise  attacks  agaliist  U.S.  and  South 
Vietnamese  at  their  good  pleasure,  and  to 
which  they  could  withdraw  and  find  perfect 
safety  from  pursuit. 

To  call  this  by  the  name  of  neutrality  Is  a 
bitter  irony.  For  American  political  leaders 
to  accuse  President  Nixon  of  doing  violence 
to  the  sacred  laws  of  neutrality  when  he  de- 
termines to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  af- 
fairs— which  has  already  been  cruelly  waste- 
ful of  the  lives  of  American  servicemen — Is 
beyond  the  understanding  of  those  who  wear 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States,  and,  one 
hopes,  of  the  great  majority  of  American 
citizens. 

We  have  to  keep  firmly  In  mind  the  bard 
centraL^act  of  Hanoi's  military  abUlty  to 
conquer  South  Vietnam  which  can  only  be 
attempted  by  using  supposedly  neutral  terri- 
tory in  Cambodia  and  Laos  in  order  to  get 
at  the  power-centers  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. If  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos  had  been  firmly  upheld  by  strong  local 
governments  from  the  very  first.  North  Viet- 
nam could  have  had  no  means  of  supporting 
the  guerrilla  Insurrectional  forces  which 
Hanoi  had  been  developing  in  South  Viet- 
nam for  years.  The  military  intervention  of 
the  United  States  by  sea  and  air  would  have 
rung  down  the  curtain  on  the  whole  Com- 
munist effort  in  a  matter  of  months,  had 
that  effort  been  confined  to  the  short  fron- 
tier along  the  so-called  Demilitarized  zone 
bethween  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

With  American  military  intervention  Im- 
minent, Hanoi  began  hostilities  by  an  end- 
run  through  eastern  Laos  and  northeastern 
Camobdla.  Their  Immediate  aim  was  to  move 
their  well-trained  regular  army  south  and 
bring  it  Into  action  in  South  Vietnam  before 
the  American  troops  level  became  too  strong 
for  them.  They  soon  found  that  the  collec- 
tion of  jungle  paths  known  as  the  Ho  Chlh 
Minh  trail  through  Laos  and  a  corner  of 
Cambodia  could  not  supply  sustained  opera- 
tions against  the  southern  part  of  South 
Vietnam  as  well  as  In  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  that  country.  So  they  worked 
out  a  deal  with  Prince  Sihanouk's  Cambodian 
government  to  use  the  Cambodian  seaport 
of  SihanoukvlUe  for  Red  Chinese  supply 
ships  carr}-lng  arms,  munitions  and  supplies 
which  were  then  moved  from  that  port  ovw 
Cambodian  roads  to  the  Communist  military 
base  areas  on  the  South  Vietnamese  frontier. 
This  operation  went  steadily  on  from  late 
1965  until  President  NUon  blew  the  whistle 
on  it  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  Is  now  in  course  of 
being  brought  to  an  end  by  the  destruction 
of  Its  forward  supply  bases  and  by  block- 
ade of  the  Cambodian  coast  by  U.S.  and  SVN 
naval  units. 

Since  the  U.S.  government  is  committed 
to  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  groimd  forces 
from  South  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1971,  the 
only  means  of  establishing  secure  conditions 
for  such  a  withdrawal,  and  for  the  takeover 
of  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  by  that 
country's  own  forces.  Is  to  deprive  Hanoi  of 
the  Illegal  use  of  the  territory  of  supposedly 
neutral  states  such  as  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
This  President  Nixon  is  proceeding  to  ac- 
complish by  military  means  while  he  still 
has  something  like  adequate  means  In  South- 
east Asia  to  do  the  job.  Failure  to  make  use 
of  the  time  thus  at  bis  disposal  would  be  a 
dereliction  of  his  duty  as  Commander-in- 
Chlef  to  safeguard  the  security  of  American 
(and  allied)  forces  now  In  action  against  a 
hard-fighting  enemy. 

It  is  the  Cambodian  government  of  Prince 
Sihanouk,  not  the  U.S.  government  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  which  has  consistently  disre- 
garded Cambodian  neutrality.  The  time  has 
now  arrived  when  no  American  President 
can  longer  afford  to  pay  serious  attention  to 
that  outworn  fiction. 

Mr.  Eliot  has  also  communicated  to  me 
his  impression,  gained  from  his  own  study 
and    from    discussions    with    American 


military  men,  of  the  real  Importance  of 
preserving  the  power  traditionally  exer- 
cised by  the  Commander  in  Chief.  He 
stiys  the  following : 

The  views  expressed  to  this  writer  by  ex- 
perienced militai^  friends  on  the  subject  of 
Congressional  attempts  to  place  artificial 
limits  on  President  Nixon's  use  of  his  Presi- 
dential authority  as  Commander  In  Chief  to 
deal  with  the  critical  situation  which  has 
developed  in  Cambodia  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

"We  do  not  believe  that  Congress  can  find 
means  of  bringing  the  Presldentlally- 
directcd  military  operations  in  Camt>odia  to 
a  full  stop.  We  do  believe  that  the  Congres- 
sional attempts  to  do  this  may  result  In 
enough  obstruction,  delay  and  home-front 
misunderstanding  to  make  the  difference 
between  victory  and  stalemate:  and  in  this 
case,  in  which  time  is  the  all-important  mili- 
tary factor,  stalemate  is  virtually  the  equiv- 
alent of  defeat  and  wUl  be  so  exploited  b^ 
the  enemy." 

It  was  precisely  to  avoid  political  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  action  of  future 
Presidents  in  dealing  with  emergency  situa- 
tions that  the  Constitutional  provision  mak- 
ing the  President  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  armed  forces  was  written  Into  the 
Constitution  without  any  specified  limita- 
tion on  his  exercise  of  authority  In  that  ca- 
pacity: such  as  the  requirement  of  "advice 
and  consent"  by  the  Senate  which  modi- 
fies the  President's  authority  to  make 
treaties  with  foreign  states  or  to  appoint 
judges  and  other  high  officials. 

The  President's  authority  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  the  only  ■potcer  granted  him  by 
the  founding  fathers  without  any  specific 
limitation.  This  was  done  despite  very  earn- 
est attempts  by  anxious  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  to  establish  such 
limitations. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  failure  of 
these  attempts  apptears  to  have  been  the 
quiet  but  unyielding  attitude  of  General 
Washington,  the  only  man  at  that  time  who 
had  had  the  experience  of  cc»nmandlng  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  field. 

Based  on  this  experience.  General  Wash- 
ington doubted  the  capacity  of  human  fore- 
sight to  anticipate  the  nature  of  the  emer- 
gencies which  might  confront  future  Presi- 
dents; except  that  some  of  these  emergencies 
would  certainly  be  unforeseeable  In  char- 
acter. He  therefore  preferred  to  put  his  trust 
In  the  wisdom  of  the  electorate  to  choose 
Presidents  of  strong  character  and  sound 
judgment,  and  he  considered  specific  limita- 
tions on  the  freedom  of  action  of  future 
Presidents  In  their  capacity  as  Commanders 
In  Chief  to  be  a  far  greater  threat  to  the 
National  security  of  the  United  States  tiian 
to  trust  the  President  for  the  time  being 
to  use  his  powers  with  wisdom  and  restraint. 

The  records  of  the  thirty-seven  men  who 
have  held  the  Presidential  office — including 
Mr.  Nixon — bear  testimony  to  the  sound 
judgment  of  General  Washington  on  this 
subject.  Some  Presidents  have  shown  out- 
standing abUlty,  others  perhaps  have  been 
less  gifted  than  the  best,  but  none  have 
proven  unworthy  of  the  trust  bestowed  upon 
them  by  their  fellow  citizens. 

All  have  had  the  same  authority  as  Com- 
manders-In-Chief, though  their  exercise  of 
ihat  authority  has  varied  according  to  their 
views  of  their  responsibility  and  of  the  na- 
tion's needs.  It  Is  quite  ridiculous  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  opponents  to  clamor  for  "the 
restoration  of  the  Constitutional  balance  In 
reaching  vital  decisions  on  war  and  peace". 
No  such  "balance"  was  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution, and  for  that  we  may  thank  the  wis- 
dom and  the  foresight  of  George  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  have  shared 
with  the  Senate  some  of  the  many  com- 
munications I  have  received  supporting 
the  President's  position  with  regard  to 
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powers  that  should  be  permitted 
constitutionally  permitted, 
mander  in  Chief.  I  think 
advanced  in  these  communications 
in  the  similar  communications 
been  sharing  with  the  Senat  e 
weeks  of  this  current  debajte 
elusive. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as 
to  tamper  with  proven  const  Ltutional 
rangements.  For  that  reason 
that  this  is  not  a  good  tinie — and 
there  will  never  be  a  good 
any  measure  which  attemi^ts 
the    powers    traditionally 
every  Commander  in  Chief 
dent  Washington. 
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We  only  exercise  the  rights 
own  territory,  In  the  enemy's, 
tory  which  belongs  to  no  one. 
enemy  In  our  own  territory, 
to  It  without  a  safe  conduct, 
that  prohibits  our  treating 
manner.  To  enter  the  territory 
and  there  to  make  captures,  is 
the  law  of  war.  The  same 
done  on  the  high  seas,  as  belnj 
of  no  one.  But  he  who  commits 
the   territory   of   a   friend   to 
makes  war  upon  the  sovereign 
there,  and  who  by  his  laws  co< 
lence,  by  whomsoever  It  may 
Therefore  the  CaTthaginiatu. 
superior  naval  force,  did  not 
the  Romans  in  a  port  of  the 
as   Grotius    (after   tivy'} 
De  Fur.  Bell.  ac.  Pac.  c.  4 
Zouch,  De  Fur.  Fee.  part  2  5 
scribes  it  out  of  Grotius.  Zoucfi 
some  contrary  arguments,  bu 
already  mentioned  and  refuted 

But  as  all  the  publicists  ( 
ceptloa  that  I  know  of) 
force  In  the  dominions  of 
to  be  considered,  whether  the 
tlons   and   the  edicts    of   our 
states  ^  are  conformable  to  thU 
whether  on  this  subject  the 
ought  to  be  distinguished  from 
attack?  To  begin  with  the  pri 
king  of  Spain,'  in  the  nautical 
gave  to  the  Belgians  on  the 
ber  1563.  (title  :.  127.)   ordered 
death,  that  no  violence  should 
sea,  by  reason  of  war  or  for 
on   his  subjects  or  allies,  or 
within  sight  from  land  or 
therefore   understood   the 
continent  to  be  extended  as 
can   reach    from    the   shore, 
authors  who  are  of  that  opln 
shewn  this  to  be  too  vague 
chapter  of  my  Dissertation  de 
being  of  opinion  that  the 
ends  where   the  power  of 
And  that  the  states-general  a 
Holland  were  of  the  same  oplr^' 
have  sufficiently  proved  by   t 
made  concerning  the  salute  at 
the  said  chapter  2,  and  also  In 

Certainly  It  Is  by  no  means 
tack    or    take    an   enemy    In 
neutral  who  Is  In  amity  with 
It  be  done.  It  Is  the  duty  of  th 
to    cause    the    thing    taken 
either  at  Its  own  expense  or 
of  the  Injured  party.  That  It 
at  the  expense  of  the  latter 
by   the   twenty-second  article 
of  peace  between  the  common 
land   and   the  states-general 
April    1654,   the   twenty-first 
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treaty  of  peace  between  the  king  of  England 
and  the  states-general  of  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber 1662  and  again  by  the  29th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  same  powers  of 
the  31st  of  July  1667. 

The  same  Is  stlpiilated  by  the  forty-eighth 
article  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  the 
king  of  France  and  the  states-general  of  the 
27th  April  1662.  but  there  is  no  mention  made 
therein  of  the  expenses  being  to  be  borne 
by  the  Injured  party,  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  very  unjust,  as  it  Is  the  duty  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  territory  to  revenge  the 
Injury  done  to  himself,  for  It  Is  an  injury 
done  to  him  to  violate  a  port  which  is  equally 
open  to  all  his  friends.  And  what  If  he  who 
committed  the  violence  goes  away  Imme- 
diately? Is  the  individual,  whose  vessel,  per- 
haps, has  been  taken,  to  make  war  at  his 
own  expense?  Therefore  the  mention  of  the 
expense  Is  properly  omitted  In  the  thlrty-flfth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  which  was 
made  between  the  same  powers  on  the  10th 
of  August  1678,  In  the  fortieth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  between  same  of  the  20th 
of  September  1697,  and  again  In  the  thirty- 
ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  same  of  the  Uth  of  April  1713,  for 
later  treaties  are  generally  without  any  fxu- 
ther  examination  copied  from  the  former 
ones,  as  we  have  seen  Just  now  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  English.  Those  articles  of 
treaties  between  France  and  the  states- 
general  only  stipulate  that  the  sovereign  of 
the  port,  bay  or  river  In  which  a  prize  shall 
be  made  from  a  friend,  shall  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  that  the  captured  property  be 
fairly  and  Justly  restored.  If  It  be  the  duty  of 
the  sovereign  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  effect  that  purpose,  it  follows  that  he  must 
do  It  at  his  own  expense,  nay,  by  going  to  war, 
If  other  means  are  not  sufficient.  Such  Is  the 
law  which  Is  observed  among  all  nations,  and 
there  Is  no  other  reason  for  it  than  that  it  Is 
not  lawful  to  commit  violence  within  the 
territory  of  another,  and  that  ports,  bay*,* 
and  river,  are  also  within  the  territory  of  the 
sovereign  county.  Thus  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  In  the  year  1695.  caused  the  French, 
who  had  taken  near  the  port  of  Leghorn  a 
ship  of  the  powers  allied  against  France, 
who  were  friends  to  the  grand  duke,  and 
carried  hw  into  that  port,  to  restore  her 
Immediately;  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  sea  which 
Is  near  to  the  ports  of  a  sovereign  is  a  part  of 
his  territory.  These  principles  may  easily  be 
applied  to  the  following  cases: 

In  the  year  1639,  while  admiral  van  Tromp 
was  blockading  In  the  Downs  the  fleet  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  In  amity  with  England, 
the  states-general,  on  the  21st  and  30th  of 
September  1639,  Issued  decrees  by  which 
they  ordered  him  "to  destroy  the  Spanish 
fleet,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  har- 
bours, roads,  or  bays  of  the  kingdoms  where 
it  might  be  found,  even  though  the  English 
should  make  resistance,"  and  the  admiral 
immediately  carried  that  order  into  execu- 
tion, and  was  praised  and  approved  for  it  by 
the  states-general,  as  Is  commemorated  by 
Aitzema  In  various  places." 

This  can  hardly  be  defended,  neither  can 
the  conduct  of  the  English,  who,  on  the 
12th  of  August  1665,  took  some  ships  of  our 
East  India  company.  In  the  port  of  Bergen, 
In  Nortcay,"  not  without  great  indignation  In 
the  Danes,  who  repelled  the  English  with 
all  their  might.  In  order,  however,  that  the 
case  of  ran  Tromp  may  not  be  considered  as 
too  outrageous,  two  things  are  to  be  at- 
tended to;  the  one,  that  the  English,  In  the 
year  1627,  had  taken  out  of  Holland  a  ship 
of  the  king  of  France,  then  at  war  with  Eng- 
land, but  in  amity  with  the  states-general;  * 
the  other,  that  the  Spaniards  themselves,  in 
the  year  1631,  were  charged  with  having 
committed  hostilities  against  the  ships  of 
the  states-general.  In  the  ports  of  the  king 
of  Denmark,  then  a  common  friend  to  both, 
as  I  read  In  Aitzema.'"  Otherwise,  if  nothing 
can  be  charged  that  gives  Just  cause  to 
exercise  the  right  of  retaliation,"  It  Is  mani- 


festly unjust  to  attack  an  enemy  in  the  port 
of  a  conunon  friend.  And  thus,  the  states- 
general  decreed  In  the  year  1623,"  on  a  me- 
morial of  the  English  ambassador.  The  ships 
of  the  states-general  had  committed  hostili- 
ties against  the  ships  of  England,  In  the 
river  Elbe,  a  neutral  river.  Great  complaints 
were  made  on  this  subject,  not  only  by  the 
English,  but  by  the  Hamburghers,  and  vari- 
ous ambassadors  of  the  Germanic  empire.'^ 
As  to  the  complaints  of  the  English,  they 
could  easily  have  t>een  silenced,  by  remind- 
ing them  of  what  had  happened  the  pre- 
ceding year  at  Bergen,  In  Norway,  but  It  was 
not  so  with  the  others,  for  this  aggression 
was  solely  founded  on  the  right  of  retalia- 
tion. Nor  can  It  be  doubted  that  the  French 
acted  very  unjustly,  when  In  the  year  1693 
they  set  fire  to  certain  Dutch  ships  In  the 
port  of  Lisbon,  at  that  time  neutral,  which 
the  king  of  Portugal  would  not  either  permit 
to  be  fired  at  nor  to  be  taken  away.  This 
fact  I  assert  from  my  own  memory. 

It  might  be  more  doubted,  whether  it  Is 
lawful  to  pursue  In  the  heat  of  battle  an 
enemy  met  with  on  the  high  seas,  Into  a  neu- 
tral river,  station,  port  or  bay?  The  weight  of 
argument  Is  In  favour  of  permitting  it,  on 
taking  certain  precautions  which  I  shall  enu- 
merate by  and  by.  Such  certainly  was  the 
opinion  of  the  states-general  in  the  year 
1623,>«  when  they  answered  to  the  English 
ambassador  that  It  was  not  lawful  to  commit 
violence  in  a  neutral  port,  "with  this  under- 
standing, however,  that  It  was  hoped  his 
majesty  would  not  take  It  amiss.  If  any  Dun- 
kirkers  were  met  with  on  the  high  seas,  that 
they  might  be  pursued  even  along  the  king's 
coasts  and  Into  the  king's  ports."  The  same 
opinion  of  the  states-general  appears  ex- 
pressed in  their  decree  of  the  10th  of  October 
1652,''  but  so,  however,  as  is  very  properly 
added  In  it,  that  the  castles  of  neutrals  be 
spared,  even  though  violence  should  be  com- 
mitted from  them,  and  that  the  enemies  also 
be  spared,  if  they  should  have  already  entered 
the  neutral  ports.  Both  of  these  exceptions 
are  right,  for  it  Is  better  to  suffer  within  the 
dominions  of  another  than  to  act,  and  If  we 
act,  we  are  to  be  very  careful  that  the  force 
used  against  our  enemy  shall  not  hurt  our 
friend.  If  therefore  two  fleets  fight  In  the 
open  sea,  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  conqueror 
may  not  Justly  pursue  the  conquered  fleet, 
even  though  it  should  be  driven  to  the  terri- 
tory of  a  neutral.  But  I  approve  the  direction 
of  the  states-general  In  their  decree  of  the 
10th  of  October  1652,  to  abstain  from  vio- 
lence in  the  port  Itself,  because  violence 
could  not  be  done  there  without  danger  to 
the  neutral.  On  this  principle  it  Is  not  law- 
ful to  begin  an  attack  on  the  sea  near  the 
land,  within  shot  of  the  cannon  from  the 
fortresses,  but  it  Is  lawful  to  continue  an 
attack  already  commenced,  and  pursue  the 
enemy  into  a  Jurisdictional  sea  even  close  to 
the  land,  or  Into  a  river,  bay  or  creek,  pro- 
vided we  spare  the  fortresses,  though  they 
should  assist  the  enemy,  and  provided  there 
be  no  kind  of  danger  to  our  friends. 

Prom  facts  which  afterwards  took  place, 
the  states-general  appear  to  have  approved 
even  thus  much;  for  when  in  the  year  1654 
a  Dutch  commander  met  an  English  vessel ' 
on  the  high  seas  and  pursued  her  flying  Into 
the  port  of  Leghorn,  where  he  took  her  at 
the  moment  she  was  coming  to  anchor,  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  complained  of  it  to 
the  states-general,  but  we  read  that  he  com- 
plained In  vain.'"  He,  however,  afterwards 
took  satisfaction,  by  condemning  the  Dutch 
vessel  that  had  made  the  pursuit  and  oc- 
casioned the  capture  of  the  English  one. " 
Again,  when  the  Ostenders  had  flred  at  • 
Dutch  ship  which  was  pursuing  an  English 
vessel  Into  the  port  of  Ostend,  the  states- 
general  '-  complained  of  it  to  the  court  of 
Spain  as  of  an  illegal  act,  because  the  Dutch 
ship  had  not  flred  at  the  English  vessel  in 
the  port  of  Ostend.  But  this  reason  Is  not 
good,  except  to  aggravate  the  Injury  done  to 
the  Ostenders.  for  Its  Is  not  of  any  conse- 
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quence  what  kind  of  hostility  you  commit 
on  your  enemy,  but  whether  you  attack  him 
in  a  hostile  manner.  Upon  the  whole,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  states-general  approved  both 
the  pursuits  that  I  have  mentioned,  because 
the  force  was  begun  before,  and  was  only 
continued. 

footnotes 

'I,<i;  1.28.  c.  17. 

*  The  counts  of  Holland,  who  were  the 
sovereigns  of  that  province  before  the  Dutch 
revolution. 

•The  states-general  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, and  the  provincial  states  of  Holland. 

♦Who  was  also  count  of  Holland,  and 
sovereign  under  different  titles  of  the  seven- 
teen provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 

•The  states  of  Holland  decreed  on  the  3d 
of  January  1671.  that  their  ships  of  war 
should  salute  those  of  other  sovereigns  on 
their  coasts  within  reach  of  the  cannon  of 
batteries  and  forts,  precisely  In  such  manner 
as  the  government  of  the  country  should 
require,  leaving  It  entirely  to  Its  discretion 
to  return  or  not  the  salute;  adding,  that 
every  government  Is  sovereign  within  Its 
own  Jurisdiction,  and  every  foreigner  is  a 
subject  there.  Bynk.  de  Dom.  Mar.  c.  2.  On 
the  16th  of  May  1670  the  same  states  decreed 
that  the  Danish  fort  of  Croneburg  situate 
on  the  shores  of  the  sound  in  the  BdltU:  sea, 
should  be  saluted  In  such  manner  as  the 
king  of  Dennxark  should  require.  Ibid.  c.  4. 

•In  the  year  1793  the  BritUh  ship  Grange 
was  captured  by  the  French  frigate  VAm- 
buscade,  in  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  Dela- 
ware, and  brought  Into  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  which  she  was  bound.  The  British 
minister  demanded  her  restitution  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  In  vain  did 
the  French  minister,  M.  Temant,  allege  that 
the  bay  of  Delaware  was  an  open  sea,  not 
subject  to  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
American  government.  His  arguments  bad 
no  effect,  and  the  Grange  was  very  properly 
restored. 

'Altz.  1.19. 

•Ibid.  1.46.6,  7. 

•Ibid.  1.7.  9.  19.20. 

"Ibid.  1.  11. 

"  But  see  page  33,  where  our  author  Justly 
contends  that  retaliation  is  only  to  be  exer- 
cised directly  against  the  enemy,  and  never 
through  the  Injury  of  a  friend. 

"Alte.  1.3. 

"Ibid.  1.45,6.  7. 

"Ibid.  1.3. 

"Alts.  1.32. 

"  Altz.  1.  4. 

"Ibid. 

"Altz.  1.45. 


THE  PENN  CENTRAL  DECLARATION 
OP  BANKRUPTCY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Co.  yesterday — a  Sunday — in  flUng  a  pe- 
tition in  bankruptcy  climaxes  a  series  of 
bizarre  events  that  demand  congressional 
scrutiny. 

For  several  weeks  past  we  were  aware 
that  Penn  Central  executives  were 
spending  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Washing- 
ton attempting  to  obtain  some  unspeci- 
fied kind  of  financial  assistance.  Then  we 
learned  that  a  $100  million  bond  issue  at 
10.5  percent  was  aborted  for  lack  of 
takers.  Suddenly  a  special  meeting  of  the 
company's  board  of  directors  deposed 
most  of  the  leadership  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral. The  very  next  day  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration sent  its  emissaries  to  Con- 
gress to  inform  us  that  it  intended  to 
provide  loan  guarantees  under,  of  all 
things,  the  Defense  Production  Act.  The 
plan,  we  were  told,  was  for  $200  million 
to  be  provided  in  that  fashion,  but  the 


plight  of  this  $7  billion  corporation  is 
such  that  another  $400  to  $500  million 
in  loans  would  have  to  be  underwritten 
by  the  Federal  Government  before  the 
railroad  would  be  completely  out  of 
trouble.  No  indication  was  given  as  to 
what  the  administration  thought  the 
Government  should  require  in  return; 
help  would  come  with  few  questions 
asked. 

The  administration  has  now  wisely 
backed  away  from  this  scheme  to  pro- 
vide immediate,  no-strings-attached  as- 
sistance under  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  But  Congress  will  still  apparently  be 
asked  to  cast  aside  the  basic  principles 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  In  order  to 
pass  a  special  relief  bill  for  a  railroad 
turned  conglomerate. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  transporta- 
tion services  are  of  prime  concern  in  this 
grossly  irregular  procedure.  But  when  we 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  the  bill  it  quickly 
became  clear  that  It  was  designed  not 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or  improv- 
ing the  transportation  services  of  this 
organization  but  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  shoring  up  the  banks  to  which  the 
Penn  Central  is  in  debt  in  the  amount  of 
some  $2  billion. 

Moreover,  we  have  only  the  sketchiest 
idea  of  who,  precisely,  we  will  be  helping 
if  we  approve  such  a  measure.  Federal 
records  at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  raise  more  questions  than 
they  answer:  most  of  the  Penn  Central 
creditors  and  all  of  its  stockhcdders  are 
tmonymous.  At  a  minimum.  Congress  has 
the  duty  to  find  out  who  stands  to  bene- 
fit from  Government  largesse  before  we 
hand  out  millions  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

There  are  also  some  basic  policy  is- 
sues at  stake.  We  need  to  know,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  the  Penn  Central's  rail- 
road business — important  for  the  na- 
tional defense — ^has  brought  it  to  these 
diCQcult  financial  straits,  or  whether  in- 
stead its  problems  have  been  caused  by 
its  practice  of  diverting  assets  and  man- 
agement time  into  investment  adven- 
tures unrelated  to  rail  service. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  passenger  and  freight 
service  alike  have  deteriorated  since  the 
merger  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Just  recently  the 
traCBc  manager  of  the  B.  P.  Goodrich 
Co.  was  quoted  in  Newsweek  as  saying: 

If  I  cp.n  avoid  using  the  Penn  Central 
under  any  circumstances,  I  am  going  to  do  It. 

And  the  complaints  of  Penn  Central 
passengers  are  legion.  Yet  during  the 
time  since  the  merger,  the  Penn  Central 
has  pursued  real  estate  schemes  in  Flori- 
da, Texas,  and  Georgia,  and  has  started 
million-dollar  renovation  projects  in 
Manhattan  hotels. 

If  the  U.S.  Government  intends  to  bail 
out  a  failing  company,  it  must  demand 
at  the  very  least  that  this  company  is  in- 
deed serving  the  public  interest.  We  are 
not  an  openhanded  guarantor  of  private 
corporate  investment  schemes.  We  have 
a  duty  to  find  out  what  the  priorities  are 
at  the  Penn  Central — whether  it  is  feed- 
ing its  transportation  business  or  bleed- 
ing it — t)efore  we  subscribe  a  penny  of 
public  money  to  the  venture. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  barely  touched 


on  only  a  few  of  the  salient  Issues  which 
confront  us  as  the  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings go  forward  and  the  administration 
readies  a  relief  bllL  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  the  Congress  look  into  all  these 
questions  in  an  orderly  and  thorough 
way,  beginning  with  the  negotiations 
that  led  to  the  merger  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Pennsylvania,  and  fol- 
lowing through  to  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  Penn  Central's  present  financial 
disarray.  Without  such  an  inquiry  we 
will  be  unable  to  act  as  resixtnsibly  as 
the  public  Interest  demands. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  directed  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation  to  begin  preparations  for 
conducting  a  full-scale  review  of  these 
matters.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  proceed  expeditiously  to  develop 
the  kind  of  information  and  imderstand- 
ing  that  will  enable  the  Congress  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  to  the  transportation 
industry,  to  the  financial  conununity. 
and  above  all  to  the  American  people 
whose  Interests  will  be  so  vitally  affected 
by  the  decisions  we  must  inevitably 
make. 


TREND  OF  POLTXICIZAIION  AND 
UPSURGE  OP  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  not  every 
professor  and  college  or  university  ad- 
ministrator is  taking  the  trend  of  po- 
ll ticization  and  the  upsurge  of  violence  on 
campuses  across  America  sitting  down. 
Some,  we  can  be  thankful,  are  speaking 
out,  giving  us  hope  that  reason  will  fi- 
nally prevail  on  the  campuses  of  our  edu- 
cational institutions.  James  J.  KU- 
Patrick,  in  his  column  published  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  June  21, 
1970,  addressed  himself  to  the  comments 
of  three  educators  whose  remarks  are 
well  worth  noting.  I  ask  unamimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kllpatrick's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tu'Ucle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Refreshing  Sounds  From  Academic  Groves 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 

It  seems  too  good  to  be  true — ^It  may  yet 
prove  too  good  to  be  true — but  signs  keep 
appearing  of  a  changing  wind  In  academic 
groves.  For  the  first  time  since  the  dark  night 
of  campus  destruction  began  three  years  ago, 
respected  liberals  openly  are  denouncing 
their  Irresponsible  colleagues  and  demanding 
a  return  to  reason. 

Let  me  single  out  three  such  voices:  Na- 
than il.  Pusey.  president  of  Harvard: 
Philip  B.  Kurland,  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Chicago;  and  Gardner  Ackley, 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Each  of  them  Is  a  certified  Intel- 
lectual; each  of  them  comes  to  the  forum 
with  Impeccable  credentials  In  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Pusey's  eloquent  address  at  a  recent  Har- 
vard baccalaureate  service  has  been  widely 
quoted,  but  It  will  do  no  harm  to  under- 
score his  charge  of  latter-day  McCarthylsm 
against  the  New  Leftists.  Among  their  niun- 
ber  are  "some  faculty  who  for  reasons  not 
quite  clear  to  me  would  like  to  see  our  col- 
leges and  universities  denigrated,  maligned, 
and  even  shut  down." 

"It  Is  a  shameful  state  of  affairs,"  Pusey 
said.  And  he  went  on  to  speak  of  those  mili- 
tants and  their  techniques  In  words  that 
cracked  like  whips:  hateful,  cunning,  deceit- 
ful. Ignorant,  Intolerant,  sickening.  He  closed 
with  his  own  confession  of  error.  The  Inroads 
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Into  academic  life  oould  not 
deep,  be  said,  "had  all  of  us 
are  deeply  repulsive  been  more 
pose  them." 

Kurland  spoke  on  June  4  to 
Bar  Association  of  Illinois.  His 
polltlclzatlon  of  the  academy 
movement  by  which  students 
Involve  themselves  actively  In 
In  the  fashion  of  "Coxey's  arm 
lobby."  Kurland  denounced 

The  essence  of  the  academy 
edness.  Its  justification  Is  dls 
A  imiverslty  cannot  be  both  a 
and  an  Institution  dedicated  to 
knowledge  and  Its  dlssemlnaf 
verslty  makes  a  political  com" 
stroys  Its  claim  to  academic 
without  academic  freedom,  the 
dissemination   of    knowledge 
shadow  than  substance." 

Kurland  Is  bitter.  He  sees 
but  the  destruction  of  universities 
traditionally  has  known  them 
taker  Institutions"  of  the   fut*re 
will   be   substituted   for   questions 
doctrinatlon  will  replace  educa  Jon 
the   price,  he  said,   "that  Ame  lea 
for  the  cowardice  of  Its  unlvers  ty 

Ackley,  at  Michigan,   Is   no 
recent  address,   he  spoke  sea 
weakness  and  permissiveness 
"own  faculty  and  administration 
academic  year  has  taught  the 
"that  violence  and  disruption 
or  win  not  be  punished  by 
Striking  teachers  are  not  punl^ed 
reappointed.    Student    vandals 
pelled:  they  are  retained. 

"Last  Wednesday."  said  Ackl«y 
the  faculty  of  my  own  departm«  n 
In  the  chairman's  office.   """""  " 
that    all    classes    In    our 
down,  or  else.  We  discussed 
entrances  to  the  building 
while  the  halls  outside  the  rot)ms 
we  were  meeting  were  patrolled 
Ing    pipes    and   clubs.    We 
from  the  college,  and  were 
you  think  best:  you  will  have 
And  so  we  cravenly  capltulattd 
not  for  our  own  safety — for  tlr-' 
dents  and  employes.  That  day 
m  those  clubs." 

Pusey.  Kurland  and  Ackley 
One  of  the  most  powerful  volk>es 
In  academla  Is  being  raised 
fessor  Alexsuider  M.  Blekel  In 
public.   Doubtless  there  are 
them  lies  the  only  hope  for 
tormented  institutions. 

It  may  be  too  late,  as 
undo  the  damage.  If  so.  the 
facu'tles  must  bear  much  of 
If  it  Is  not  too  late,  a  rescue 
be  mounted  swiftly  by  great 
Ing  to  a  great  tradition,  c 
Afraid. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 
June  21,  1970.  "Issues  and 
sented  a  most  interesting 
tive  program  dealing  w 
tions  in  Southeast  Asia 
pation  by  the  United 
activities  there. 

On  .  the    program,    the 
Senators  from  West  Virgin!^ 
Arizona    (Mr.   Goldwater 
<Mr.  JAvrrs),  and  South 
McGovERN)    participated, 
that  the  views  expressed 
tors  are  relevant  to  the  is4ue 
bate  in  the  Senate,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  text  of  the 
program  be  printed  in  thi 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Issues  and  Answers,  Sdntay,  June  21,  1970 
Guests:  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D.  West 
Virginia),  Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater  (R. 
Arizona),  Senator  Jacob  Javlts  (R.  New 
York),  Senator  George  McGovern  (D.  South 
Dakota ) . 

Moderators:  Bob  Clark,  ABC  Capitol  Hill 
Correspondent:  John  Scall.  ABC  News  Diplo- 
matic Correspondent. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Gentlemen,  welcome  to  Issues 
and  Answers. 

This  win  not  be  a  formal  debate,  but  more 
or  less  an  Informal  discussion  with  each  of 
you  being  encouraged  to  speak  up  on  various 
subjects  whenever  you  feel  you  have  some- 
thing to  say. 

Bob  Clark  and  I  will  serve  more  or  less 
as  those  who  throw  up  the  question  and 
make  sure  that  all  of  you  have  an  ample 
opportunity   to   make   your   views  known. 

Let's  start  off  by  talking  about  topic  num- 
ber one,  Cambodia. 

In  nine  days.  President  Nixon  has  prom- 
ised that  all  American  troops  will  be  out  of 
Cambodia  as  per  promise.  Prom  all  signs  they 
will  be  pulled  out  at  a  time  when  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia,  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment. Is  increasing  pressure  from  Communist 
forces  which  are  threatening  to  encircle  the 
capital  and  perhaps  even  overthrow  that  gov- 
ernment. In  view  of  this,  will  we  have  to  send 
more  American  troops  Into  Cambodia  at  some 
later  date? 

Senator  Goldwater.  No,  I  don't  think  we 
will  have  to.  I  think  the  Cambodian  army, 
together  with  the  South  Vietnamese  army, 
with  help  from  Thailand,  can  cope  with  the 
problem.  I  think  the  President  has  made  It 
abundantly  clear  that  we  will  not  send  addi- 
tional American  forces  In  there. 

I  think  the  decision  to  go  in  was  a  wise 
one.  I  think  It  should  have  been  made  years 
ago,  because.  In  effect,  we  have  been  harassed 
more  from  Cambodia  than  we  have  from 
South  Vietnam,  and  I  wouldn't  expect  that 
we  would  have  to  send  any  more  forces.  We 
might  have  to  give  some  tactical  air  support, 
and  I  would  not  oppose  that:  that  it  Just 
might  be  that  the  Southern  Vietnamese  air 
force  could  supply  this.  But  that  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Senator  Javtts.  Well.  I  think  that  the 
whole  concept  that  we  are  under  in  Vietnam 
Is  that  we  are  on  our  way  out,  not  on  our 
way  In.  And  the  President  agrees  with  that. 
Congress  seems  generally  to  agree  with  that. 
We  are  not  underwriting  Cambodia  or  any 
other  place  In  South  Vietnam,  now.  We  are 
withdrawing  at  the  earliest  time,  even  tak- 
ing the  Presidents  word  that  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  will  permit,  to  wit,  reasonable  readi- 
ness by  South  Vietnamese  forces  and  the  fact 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  will  not  unduly 
press  us  any  more  than  they  have.  So  I 
think  that  rules  out  Cambodia,  no  matter 
what  happens  to  these  amendments  that  are 
pending.  And  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Congress  will,  generally  speaking,  let  the 
President  know  that  that  Is  what  they  want 
by  adopting  the  Cooper-Church  Amendment. 
Mr.  SCALi.  Senator  Byrd,  do  you  feel  the 
same  way? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  do.  The  United  States  has 
no  commitments  to  Cambodia.  The  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  made  this 
clear.  I  am  sure  the  President  understands 
the  feeling  of  the  Congress  and  the  feeling  of 
the  American  people,  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  President  Joins  with  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  Slates 
In  their  determination  to  stay  out  of  any 
war  for  Cambodia.  And  with  no  commit- 
ments having  been  made  to  Cambodia.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  would  have  to  get  Involved. 
Senator  McOovern.  I  don't  think  we 
should  have  gone  in  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Scall.  I  think  it  was  a  grea*  mistake.  I  hope 


we  don't  go  back  in.  But  that  is  not  to 
Imply  that  I  think  we  have  won  any  great 
victory  by  what  we  have  done  In  Cambodia. 
As  I  look  at  the  situation,  at  the  time  we 
went  In  there  there  were  Communist  forces 
scattered  along  the  border  of  Cambodia  but 
the  rest  of  the  country  was  largely  free 
from  military  operations.  Today,  virtually 
half  the  country  has  fallen  to  Communist 
control.  I  think  what  we  did  was  to  go  in 
there  and  dump  over  a  beehive,  and  the 
bees  have  spread  out  all  over  the  country, 
and  we  now  have  an  area  almost  the  size 
of  South  Vietnam  In  Cambodia  that  Is 
now  part  of  the  war  effort.  So  I  think  the 
whole  thing  was  a  mistake.  I  hope  we  won't 
repeat  It. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator  Goldwater,  you  en- 
dorse the  Idea  of  using  South  Vietnamese 
and  Thai  forces  in  Cambodia. 
Senator  Goldwater.  Yes. 
Mr.  Clark.  And  possibly  using  American 
tactical  air  support.  All  of  these  things  would 
be  barred  by  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, be  prohibited  by  that  amendment 
In  Its  present  torm.  would  they  not? 

Senator  Goldwater.  That  Is  why  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
Idea.  I  don't  think  the  Congress  should,  by 
legislative  means,  try  to  tamper  with  the 
Constitutional  powers  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  do  this — and  there 
may  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  do  this — I  would  suggest  do- 
ing it  by  Constitutional  amendment.  I  think 
It  Is  wrong  to  try  and  legislate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  we  are  trying,  today, 
to  put  a  fence  around  what  the  President, 
as  Commander  In  Chief,  can  do.  And  there 
has  never  been  any  question  about  his  pow- 
ers. It  has  never  been  questioned  In  the 
courts.  It  has  never  been  questioned  except 
occasionally  by  the  Congress.  And  I  think  we 
are  making  a  very,  very  serious  mistake  by 
trying  to  do  what  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment hopes  to  accomplish. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  I  would  like  to  try  to  make 
a  comment  on  that.  If  I  may,  Barry. 

I  do  think  we  have  a  right  to  deal  with 
what  the  President  should  do,  that  It  Is  long 
over  due.  and  that  this  war  showed  It  up. 
We  have  been  there  now  since  1965  In  a  com- 
bat role  on  a  Congressional  resolution  passed 
at  the  end  of  1964  which  nobody,  not  Its 
sponsors,  not  anything  that  was  said  about 
it,  thought  would  mean  anything  more  than 
the  rebuff  of  forces  which  were  imperiling — 
and  there  Is  a  lot  of  argument  about  it:  let's 
forget  the  argument — our  naval  forces  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Under  that  we  have  had 
40,000  deaths.  250.000  wounded,  oceans  of 
treasure,  about  $100  billion. 

Now.  the  American  people  never  contem- 
plated giving  one  man.  even  if  he  was  Pres- 
ident, that  kind  of  power,  and  that  is  why 
the  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  right  to 
declare  war,  to  make  rules  for  the  army  and 
navy  and  air  force  and  so  on.  It  only  uses 
one  word  as  to  the  President:  He  is  "Com- 
mander In  Chief,"  quote.  And  I  think  It  Is 
high  time  that  we  screened  that  out  and 
decided  whether  we  have  any  control  over 
this  at  all,  or  whether  any  President,  defin- 
ing his  own  powers  as  he  will,  because  he  has 
the  physical  command  of  the  armed  forces, 
can  put  us  in  war  and  keep  us  in  war.  And 
If  that  Is  right,  if  what  you  say  is  right,  then 
It  can  be  five  years  or  ten  years  or  fifty  years, 
and  I  don't  think  that  was  ever  contem- 
plated or  that  the  people  want  It. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Let  me  say  In  answer 
to  that  that  I  find  myself  In  agreement.  But 
the  Constitution  gives  the  power  of  ConV- 
mander  in  Chief  to  the  President.  He  can  go 
to  war.  as  we  have  done — we  have  been  in  137 
different  military  engagemenU.  Only  five  of 
them  have  been  declared  wars.  Now,  this  may 
be  right  or  It  may  be  wrong,  but  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  has  the  right  to  declare 
war  Is  one  thing.  The  fact  that  the  President 
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Is  the  only  body  that  can  go  to  war  Is  an- 
other thing.  We  can't  go  to  war  as  a  Con- 
gress. We  can  declare  It.  Only  the  President 
can  engage  In  war.  And  as  I  say,  this  may  be 
wrong,  and  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  there 
is  a  question  about  it  amongst  the  people  of 
our  country,  but  we  should  decide  It  by  a 
Constitutional  amendment,  not  by  trying  to 
pass  legislation  on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate  as 
we  are  trying  to  do  today. 

I  think  that  there  is  great  ambiguity  be- 
tween the  statement  of  the  Constitution  on 
the  powers  of  the  Congress  to  raise  armies, 
to  pay  for  the  armies,  to  provide  this,  that 
and  the  other  thing,  and  that  Constitutional 
powers  of  the  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  Constitution 
that  says  that  he  even  has  to  consult  with 
us.  This  Is  why  I  think  we  are  working  in  a 
very  dangerous  way. 

Senator  McGovern.  The  Constitution, 
though,  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  controls  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  It  can  describe  what  those  mili- 
tary purposes  should  be.  The  Constitution  re- 
quires that  the  Congress  at  least  every  two 
years  review  military  appropriations  to  see 
whether  the  purposes  for  which  that  money 
Is  being  funded  meets  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress. There  Is  nothing  In  the  Constitution 
that  gives  the  President  a  free  hand  to 
commit  American  forces  abroad  indefinitely. 
By  precedent  he  can  act  In  emergency  situa- 
tions, but  the  Congress  has  some  responsi- 
bility, and  I  don't  think  we  need  any  Consti- 
tutional amendment  to  make  that  clear.  Our 
power  comes  as — 

Senator  Goldwater.  Just  one  point  there.  I 
agree  with  you.  When  you  are  talking  about 
the  Constitutional  powers  of  the  purse,  we 
do  have  that  power,  and  if  we  want  to  stop 
the  President  in  any  war,  all  we  have  to  do 
Is  deny  him  appropratlons. 

Senator  McGovern.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do,  Senator. 

Senator  Goldwater.  It  Is  not  that  way.  This 
Is  not  the  exact  language  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  If  we  want  to  do  that  all 
we  have  to  do  In  the  forthcoming  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  appropriations  bill  for  armed 
services  is  say,  "We  are  sorry,  no  money."  I 
won't  argue  with  that. 

Senator  McGovern.  That  is  my  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  Goldwater.  There  Is  nothing  In  the 
Constitution  that  prevents  the  President 
from  going  to  war  when  he  wants  to  or  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  that  says  the 
President  shall  confer  with  the  Congress. 
I  think  he  would  be  very  very  wise  to  do 
that,  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  Constitutional 
amendment  suggested  along  these  lines. 

( Announcements. ) 

Mr.  ScAU.  Senator  Byrd,  as  part  of  the  great 
debate  on  Cambodia,  the  Senate  Is  scheduled 
to  vote  tomorrow  on  your  latest  amendment, 
which  would  affirm  the  President's  Consti- 
tutional authority  to  protect  American  troops 
wherever  they  are  deployed.  Does  your  amend- 
ment give  the  President  the  right  to  send 
American  troops  back  into  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  to  clean  them  out  again  without 
advance  approval  of  the  Congress? 

Senator  Byrd.  John,  may  I  comment  on 
something  that  my  good  colleague  from 
South  Daokta  said,  first? 

In  response  to  my  colleague's  statement 
with  respect  to  a  victory  In  Cambodia,  I  don't 
think  the  President  has  ever  Intended  to  go 
Into  Cambodia  to  win  a  victory,  and  I  don't 
think  we  need  look  at  Cambodia  to  deter- 
mine the  success  of  the  operation  there.  I 
think  if  we  do  that  we  would  find  that  it  has 
been  a  great  military,  tactical  success.  I  think 
that  what  we  have  to  do  to  determine  the 
success  of  the  operation  in  Cambodia  is  to 
see  what  happens  in  South  Vietnam,  whether 
or  not  we  have  enhanced  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  South  Vietnam, 
whether  or  not  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program 


Is  going  to  be  enhanced,  and  so  on.  And  I  feel 
if  we  look  here  we  will  find  that  the  operation 
In  Cambodia  will  have  been  very  beneficial. 
Furthermore,  I  don't  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent committed  us  to  a  new  war.  I  think  it 
was  the  same  war,  with  the  same  enemy.  I 
think  we  merely  went  into  a  different  part  of 
the  war  zone  which  the  men  had  established. 
Itself,  by  setting  up  an  arsenal  Into  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries. 

Senator  McGovern.  Before  the  Senator 
leaves  that  to  go  on  to  another  point,  could 
I  Just  say.  It  Is  my  fear  that  at  least  half  of 
Cambodia  and  maybe  the  entire  country  may 
be  taken  over  by  the  Communists.  Now,  I 
think  that  is  a  serious  matter. 

Senator  Byrd.  It  Is. 

Senator  McGovern.  The  President  de- 
scribed the  move  Into  Cambodia  as  the  great- 
est victory  of  the  war.  That  was  his  phrase, 
not  mine.  He  described  It  as  a  great  military 
victory.  I  don't  think  it  was.  I  think  It  was  a 
military  and  political  disaster  that  Is  going 
to  complicate  shortening  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. We  have  already  committed  tens  of 
thousands  of  South  Vletanamese  forces  that 
are  In  Cambodia.  We  don't  know  whether 
they  are  coming  out,  we  don't  know  how 
many  American  resources  will  be  diverted 
trying  to  help  them.  We  know  that  several 
hundred  young  Americans  died  In  Cambodia, 
that  our  casualties  are  at  the  highest  rate  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  they  have  been  In  the 
last  eleven  months.  I  don't  regard  that  as  a 
sign  of  victory. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  that  Is  the  Senator's 
Judgment,  and  he  has  a  right  to  It.  But  I 
think  It  has  been  Indicated  that  the  third 
and  fourth  corps  areas,  which  were  subject 
to  attacks  from  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries, 
have  experienced  a  diminishing  degree  of 
attacks  upon  those  areas  since  the  Cam- 
bodian Incursion  began.  Now,  I  don't  think 
that  it  was  a  mistake.  I  think  the  President 
acted  within  his  Constitutional  authority  to 
do  this.  I  think  he  had  a  duty  to  protect 
American  lives  In  South  Vietnam.  He  indi- 
cated that  this  Is  why  he  went  In.  I  think  he 
had  the  responsibility  to  fulfill  this  duty.  I 
think  he  did  the  right  thing,  and  he  indi- 
cated that  he  was  going  to  withdraw  our 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  by  July  1. 1  think 
he  Is  going  to  do  this.  We  only  have  10,000  In 
now,  whereas  we  had  31,000  at  one  point.  So 
I  think  that  the  President  Is  going  to  show 
that  he  Is  going  to  keep  his  promise,  and  I 
think  that  in  the  long  run  he  will  have  saved 
American  lives.  That  was  his  duty  to  do 
that,  and  that  Is  what  he  hopes  to  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  Scali.  Could  we  get  to  your  amend- 
ment? Under  your  amendment,  would  Amer- 
ican troops  be  allowed  back  into  Cambodia 
if  the  President  decides  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  Vletnamlzatlon  or  anything 
else? 

Senator  Byrd.  No,  not  to  protect  Vlet- 
namlzatlon or  "soiythlng  else,"  to  quote  you, 
John.  My  amendment,  the  thrust  of  this 
goes  to  paragraph  11  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  and  may  I  say  In  this  respect 
I  favor  paragraphs  2.  3  and  4  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  language  because  I  think  they  are 
calculated  to  keep  us  from  getting  Involved 
in  a  new  war  and  from  making  a  new  com- 
mitment in  a  war  for  Cambodia  or  against 
Cambodia  -or  to  prop  up  Cambodia.  I  am 
against  that,  and  therefore,  I  am  for  para- 
graphs 2,  3  and  4. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  mean  that  you 
would  disagree  with  Senator  Goldwater 
about  financing  the  operations  of  Thais  or 
South  Vietnamese 

Senator  Goldwater.  I  didn't  say  finances.  I 
said  the  Thais  might  offer  support  as  they 
have  given  us  support  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
was  In  Bangkok  the  night  the  decision  was 
made  back  in  1965,  I  beUeve  it  was,  to  send 
a  battalion  of  Thai  troops,  and  it  was  done 
under  the  wishes  of  the  Thai  government. 
We  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  would  concede.  Sen- 


ator, that  moet  of  the  mUltary  operations 
of  the  Thai  government  as  weU  as  the  South 
Vietnamese,  are  heavily  financed  by  the 
United  States,  and  this  would  apparently 
be  banned  by  Cooper-Church? 

Senator  Goldwater.  I  won't  admit  that, 
because  I  am  not  sure.  But  even  if  they 
are,  this  is  not  unusual,  for  the  United 
States  to  help  an  ally. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  understood  my  able  col- 
league from  Arizona  to  Indicate  that  we 
might  give  air  support  to  the  Cambodian 
government.  I  am  against  giving  anything 
to  the  Cambodian  government.  Any  kind 
of  support.  Air  support,  troop  supp<M't,  any 
kind  of  personnel  support  frotn  tiie  United 
States  to  the  Cambodian  government.  We 
don't  have  any  commitments  to  that  gov- 
ernment, and  I  don't  think  we  ought  to 
get  involved. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  about  military  supplies? 

Senator  Byrd.  The  President  has  indicated 
that  Asians  should  take  on  the  burden  of 
fighting  for  Asia,  and  In  accordance  with  his 
doctrine,  which  was  promulgated  at  Guam, 
we  would  supply.  We  would  supply  equip- 
ment, small  arms,  et  cetera,  but  no  men. 

Senator  Javtts.  The  real  thing  it  seems  to 
me.  Bob — and  please  correct  me  If  I  am 
wrong — Is  that  we  are  really  skirting  around 
the  Issue.  Whatever  the  President  was  think- 
ing about  when  he  made  his  speech,  whether 
he  had  half  an  Idea  that  we  help  this 
Cambodian  government,  that  Is  over:  that 
Is  out.  It  almost  ruined  this  country.  Let 
alone  what  happened  over  there — there  Is 
some  argument  over  that  between  Senator 
Goldwater  and  Senator  McGovern. 

I  think  the  Important  thing,  now.  Is  that 
we  must  now  pursue  a  policy  of  getting  out. 
We  have  made  that  decision.  We  are  over 
that  bridge. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  agree  with  that. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  What  your  amendment 
now  seeks  to  do,  as  I  understand  It — and  I 
am  speaking  now  In  a  sense  as  a  Constitu- 
tional lawyer — Is  that  we  are  not  taking 
away  aaiy  of  the  President's  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  protect  American  troops 
when  they  are  committed  to  hostilities,  law- 
fully In  accordance  with  the  procedures  and 
laws  of  the  nation.  Now,  It  seems  to  me  that 
circumscribes  his  activity  tremendously.  And 
if  we  don't  like  what  he  is  doing,  as  every- 
body agrees,  we  can  cut  off  the  money. 

I  think  we  can  do  more  than  that,  and  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  the  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  says,  in  Article  I,  section 
8.  that  the  Congress  has  not  only  the  power 
to  declare  war,  but  "to  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces,"  and  we  have  done  it.  We  did 
It  In  the  reformation  of  the  whole  Defense 
Department,  when  we  eliminated  the  sepa- 
rate chiefs  of  services  and  made  them  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  did 
it  in  the  Selective  Service  Act  in  1940,  when 
we  said  our  troops  who  were  drafted  couldn't 
go  to  certain  places  in  the  world.  We  can  do 
it  if  we  want  to.  The  only  answer,  Barry,  to 
what  you  said  a  while  ago  is,  sure,  it  is  true 
the  President  can  make  war,  but  we  can  stop 
it.  We  can  stop  him  by  money,  and  we  can 
stop  him  by  direct  order.  And  I  don't  think 
you  need  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
for  that. 

Senator  Goldwater.  If  he  would  yield  on 
that  point,  I  think  you  do.  Jack.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  the  words  you  Just  read  of  the 
Constitution  give  us  the  right  In  the  Con- 
gress to  make  strategic  and  tactical  deter- 
minations. I  think  we  can  get  at  It  by  con- 
trolling the  purse,  but  only  that  way.  I  don't 
think  that  we  can  go  around  the  President's 
power  to  go  to  war  and  say  that  you  can  do 
this  or  you  can  do  that  and  you  cant  do  this. 
I  think,  frankly,  he  could  tell  us  to  go  to  heU. 

(Announcements. ) 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator  Byrd,  because  this  does 
appear  to  be  a  critical  issue  In  the  Cooper 
amendment,  and  the  question  of  how  it  wiU 
finally  emerge  in   the  Senate,  would  your 
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amendment  which  wlU  be  voted 
permit  the  President  to  send 
back  into  Cambodia  to  clear  out 
aries.   again,  IX  there  was  som< 
and  could  he  do  this  without 
Congress   for   further   approval? 

Senator  Btbd.  Only  If  he 
a    very    critical    emergency 
necessary  to  protect  the  lives 
servicemen  in  South  Vietnam. 
Intent  of  the  Byrd  amendmeni 
clear  understanding,  if  I  might 
a  clear  understanding  of  this 
me   say   this:    Paragraph    1    of 
Church   language  says  that,   in 
funds  will  be  spent  to  retain 
forces  in  Cambodia  after  July  1 
word  is  •retaining,"  "for  retalnli^ 
States  forces  in  Cambodia  after 
as  the  two  authors  of  that 
explained  time  and  time  again 
ate  Floor,  they  mean  for  that 
key  word.  That  It  is  meant  to 
If  any  forces  remain  in  Cambocfta 
1.  But  they  themselves  agree  tha : 
gency    situation,    where    the 
servicemen  are  in  danger,  where 
be  a  concentration  of  the  enemy 
tuarles,   and  there   is  an 
about    to    occur    upon    U.S. 
South  Vietnam,  that  the 
have  time  to  come  back  to  the 
In  this  event,  his  constitutionjal 
and   power   as   Commander   in 
authorl2«  him  to  make  a  quick 
duration  and  withdraw,  without 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SCALi.  This  doesn't 
Whit  more  than  previous 
It? 

Senator  Javtts.  I  think  you 
that,  and  I  think  Bob's 
that  It  doesnt  restrict  him 
back.   It   does  restrict,  however 
his  operation  if  he  does  go  back 
the  doubt  that  he  will  not  go 
purposes:    (1)    to   aid   the   ne« 
government  in  some  kind  of  an 
assist   them,  and    (2)    to  assist 
might  be  assisting  them. 

II    Cooper-Church    passes, 
Byrd's  amendment,  that,  in 
Is  what  Is  accomplished.  And  I 
is  a  real  and  substantial  accom 
cause  right  now — and  I  think 
water    is    very    right    about 
questions  are  very  much  up  in 
Is  why  I  have  felt  it  necessary 
a  bill,  myself,  to  try  to  define 
the  Congress  at  long  last, 
right  now  they  are  up  for  grabs 
the  pressure  on  him  for  money 
after  the  fact.  We  can  write  a 
may   not   choose  to  sign   unles^ 
over  his  veto  to  specify  his 
to  law  by  the  regulation  of  the 
which  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Senator  Byrd   can   try   to 
means  to  say  that  he  Is 
but    we    are    In    the    amorphous 
where  the  Commander  in  Chie, 
tlve.  has  tremendous  authority 
the  Congress  can  hold  him  to 
matter  of  good  faith,  and  so  can 

B4r.  CtARK.  Senator  McGovern 
Ing   to   grant   the  President 
authority  under  the  Byrd 
back  in  and  clean  out  the 
without  Congressional  approval^ 

Senator  McCKivxrn.  I  am  not 
win    probably    vote    against 
amendment.  I  don't  think  the 
necessary,  but  what  I  object 
guage  of  that  amendment  is  th^t 
imply  that  our  principal 
reinforce  the  power  of  the 
mander  in  Chief,  and  I  think 
Is  to  reassert  the  power  of  the 
Is  what  has  been  eroded.  That 
been  neglected.  It  is  probably 
Ident's  fault.  It  Is  probably  th( 
Congress.  That  for  the  last  20 
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)n  tomorrow  permitted  military  decisions  to  be  made  al- 
forces  most  exclusively  by  the  President  of  the 
the  sanctu-  United  States.  Not  Just  this  President,  but 
emergency,  by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  And 
gbing  back  to  what  I  am  interested  in  Is  not  language  that 
underscores  again  the  power  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  committing  American 
forces.  I  want  language  that  reasserts  the 
responsibility  and  the  power  of  the  Congress 
in  areas  of  vrar  and  peace.  I  don't  know  bow 
else  to  end  this  war.  I  regard  the  wars  as  a 
disastrous  mistake.  I  think  most  Americans 
feel  that  way.  I  want  to  see  their  elected 
representatives  In  the  House  and  the  Senate 
asserting  their  responsibility  and  their  pow- 
ers to  try  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  I  were  President  of 
the  United  States  I  would  welcome  that,  to 
share  these  decisions  of  war  and  peace  with 
the  Congress.  This  Is  going  to  be  a  very  dif- 
ficult series  of  decisions.  Let's  share  It  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  This  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant things  of  all.  because  If  we  get  out 
of  Vietnam — and  we  are  getting  out — things 
may  go  very  wrong  there,  and  you  may  have 
a  deep  resentment  In  this  country  and  a 
great  body  of  opinion  which  is  very  angry. 
And  unless  the  President  and  the  Congress 
have  shared  the  responsibility,  we  may  be  in 
for  Infinitely  more  trouble  than  we  have  had 
up  to  date. 

( Announcements.) 

Mr.  ScALi.  Gentlemen,  last  night,  as  most 
of  you  know.  Vice  President  Agnew  assailed 
half  a  dozen  Democrats  who  have  been  crit- 
ical of  the  Vietnam  War,  Including  Senator 
McGovern,  who  he  said  Is  '"among  those  who 
apparently  have  developed  a  psychological 
addiction  to  American  defeat  because  they 
have  called  for  retreat  so  often." 

Senator  McGovern,  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
about  that  In  Just  a  second,  but  first  I  would 
like  to  ask  Senator  Javits  If  he  shares  that 
view? 

Senator    JAvrrs.    No,    I    do    not.    I    think 
that  Senator  McGovern  and  his  colleagues, 
though  I  am  not  a  co-sponsor  of  the  Mc- 
Govern   amendment,    and    though    I    shall 
probably   vote   for   it   In   due  course,   as   I 
deeply  believe  that  they  are  In  the  process 
of  revising  It  the  way  It  ought  to  be.  Change 
is.   I  think,  urgently  needed.  But  I  do  not 
agree.  I  think  the  assertion  of  the  power  of 
the  Congress  and  the  raising  of  that  ques- 
tion  by   Senators   MoGovern,   Goodell,   Hat- 
field, Hughes  and  Scranton,  was  very  desir- 
able, and  I  think  this  only  shows  that  the 
Congress  can  and  must  find  a  way  to  get  out 
once   we  get  in.  We  cannot   be  irrevocably 
committed  to   this   war.   And   It   raises   one 
other  point  which  I  think  is  critically  Im- 
portant,   and    that    Is    this    illusion    about 
«-lnnlng  and  losing,  or  this  Illusion  about 
honor  or  about  defeat.  We  went  into  Viet- 
nam to  help  a  small  nation  get  self-determi- 
nation.   It   has   self-determination.   That   is 
what   he     what  everybody  argues  about.  They  say  the 
in  Chief,     go%-ernment  is  good,  bad,  indifferent,  but  It 
state    now     actually  had  an  election  and  this   Is  their 
the  Execu-     elected   government.   They   have  an   elected 
except  that     assembly  functioning,  et  cetera.  Now,  do  you 
iccount  as  a      have  to  stay  In  forever  and  be  their  guaxd- 
;he  people.  Ian?  Is  there  any  national  honor  or  national 

are  you  will-     victory  or  defeat  in  that,  or  Is  it  only  a  dls- 
emergency     gulsed  way  to  destroy  yourself  In  your  own 
to  go     countiry,  which  is  what  we  are  doing,  eco- 
again     nomlcally.     Incidentally,     beyond     anything 
else,  and   to  paralyze  ourselves  from  being 
Mr.  Clark   I     ^'''^  *"  conduct  a  policy  of  vigor,  which  will 
Byrd's     bring  peace — we  are   In  terrible  trouble  in 
^endment  Is     ^^-^  Middle  East  right  now — In  the  world. 
In  the  Ian-         Mr.    Scali.  Senator    McGovern,   since   you 
It  seems  to     have  been  singled  out  by  the  Vice  President, 
now,  l3  to     what  do  you  have  to  say  In  reply? 

as  Com-         Senator  McGovskn.  The  first  thing  I  have 

great  need     to  say  Is  that  I  regard  the  Vice  President's 

Congress.  That     conduct  ever  since  he  has  been  In  office  as 

Is  what  has     disgraceful.   I   think  he   has  done   more   to 

lot  the  Pres-     divide    and    weaken    the    country,    perhaps, 

fault  of  the     than  our  enemies  in  Hanoi  have  done.  He 

ears  we  have     is  undercutting  the  whole  possibility  for  a 
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unified  American  people.  He  is  a  divisive, 
damaging  influence  on  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Now  what  Is  he  talking  about  on  being 
addicted  to  defeat?  Does  that  mean  he 
thinks  we  are  going  to  score  some  kind  of 
victory  in  Vietnam?  The  President  does  not 
hold  to  that  view.  He  Is  not  talking  about 
military  victory.  He  is  talking  about  getting 
out.  He  is  talking  about  withdrawing  forces. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  victory.  We  wouldn't 
be  withdrawing  If  we  didn't  know  we  had 
made  a  mistake  in  going,  and  I  suspect  90 
percent  of  the  Congress  wishes  we  weren't 
Involved  in  Vietnam.  What  I  am  addicted  to 
Is  peace  and  to  ending  this  war. 

The  President  talks  about  us  being  a  piti- 
ful giant.  Well,  we  are  pitiful  In  the  sense 
that  we  are  a  gigantic  country  with  one  foot 
in  a  trap,  and  that  trap  is  the  Jungle  of 
Southeast  Asia.  We  are  not  even  In  the  main 
arena  there.  We  are  tied  down  by  a  fourth- 
rate  potier,  and  It  Is  weakening  this  coimtry, 
and  that  Is  the  situation.  I  want  It  to  end.  I 
am  not  advocating  defeat. 

Mr.  Clask.  Is  there  someone  on  this  side 
who  would  like  to  say  a  kind  word  about 
the  Vice  President? 

Senator  Oolowater.  Yes.  I  will  defend  the 
Vice  President  in  this  case. 

I  really  think  that  not  intentionally  but 
Inadvertently  men  like  Senator  Fulbrlght  and 
others  have  been  doing  damage  to  our  coun- 
try. Now.  let's  look  beyond  South  Vietnam. 
I  think  we  are  all  agreed  the  country  doesn't 
like  the  war.  we  don't  like  the  war,  we  would 
like  to  get  out  of  It. 

I  disagree  that  the  Congress  can  create 
peace.  We  can't.  We  have  no  power  to  do  it. 
The  President  can  do  that.  But  what  about 
our  commitments  In  Europe?  Seventeen 
countries.  We  are  committed  to  go  to  wair  to 
defend  if  they  are  in  trouble.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  Senator  F^llbrlght  say  anything  about 
this,  although  I  have  tried  time  after  time 
on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate  to  get  him  to  set 
some  time  when  the  American  people  might 
hear  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee how  far  that  committee  feels  we  are  com- 
mitted. I  think  we  are  committed  to  17  wars 
if  they  care  to  call  us  to  those.  We  have  40 
or  41  other  treaties  around  this  world,  and 
these  are  the  things  that  bother  me.  Not 
South  Vietnam.  Getting  out  of  there — I 
think  we  are  going  to  be  out  of  there  within 
a  year  or  maybe  14  or  16  months,  following 
the  President's  program. 

To  answer  Senator  Javits"  suggestion  about 
what  is  honor,  well  what  happens  to  the 
opinion  of  some  other  countries  who  might 
be  enemy  to  us,  or  enemy  to  one  of  our 
friends  when  they  say.  "Oh,  well,  the  United 
States  Is  not  going  to  commit  its  forces  to 
the  protection  of  that  country.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous by  the  statements  made  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  by  others."  And  I  think  Vice 
President  Agnew  is  doing  a  service — not  nec- 
essarily to  Individuals,  but  I  think  he  Is 
doing  a  service  In  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  In  the  Senate  can  say  too  much. 
We  can  say  things  that  hurt  our  country. 

Senator  McOovi:rn.  Do  you  think  Vice 
Presidents  can  say  too  much.  Senator? 

Senator  Goldwate*.  Yes.  I  think  Vice  Pres- 
idents can  say  too  much.  I  can  think  of  some 
that  have. 

S?nator  Javtts.  I  think  that  this  kind  of 
a  broad  scale  calling  of  the  roll  as  it  were 
as  to  whom  Is  more  patriotic  than  somebody 
else- 
Senator  GoLDWATER.  I  didn't  use  the  word 
"patriotic." 

Senator  Javits.  No,  you  didn't,  but  that  is 
the  implication  In  Vice  President  Agnew's 
speech. 

Senator  Golawatu.  I  don't  see  that  at  all. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  Well,  I  do.  and  I  think  that 
Is  the  way  to  suffocate  rather  than  develop 
discussion,  which  Is  essential  to  the  country 
and  the  hearts  of  people  like  Sen>itor  McGov- 
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ern.  Just  as  essentially  as  Vice  President 
Agnew.  And  frankly,  Barry— and  I  would  like 
to  answer  your  other  point — about  this  mat- 
ter of  national  honor:  It  Is  inconceivable  to 
me.  What  Is  your  quotient  as  to  how  many 
lives  have  to  be  lost  and  how  many  people 
have  to  be  dead  and  how  much  treastu-e  has 
to  be  spent  and  how  deeply  this  country  has 
to  be  divided  to  prove  to  our  allies  in  Europe, 
who  haven't  lifted  a  finger  In  this  fight,  that 
we  win  defend  them?  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
proved  that  every  year  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years  since  we  have  been  In  there.  In  a  way 
which  no  other  nation  on  earth  would  dresim 
of  doing.  I  don't  think  we  need  to  prove  It 
any  more.  If  we  haven't  proved  It  to  them 
now,  they  will  never  believe  us. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Well,  I  happen  to  be 
one  who  had  arguments  five  years  ago  about 
getting  out  of  this  war  and  never  getting 
Into  it,  and  had  people  listened  to  me  then. 
I  don't  think  we  would  be  in  war  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  we  would  have  maintained  the 
position  that  we  have  to  maintain  as  world 
leader.  Whether  you  or  I  like  It  or  not.  we 
are  either  going  to  be  the  world  leader  or 
we  are  not,  and  this  requires  strength.  You 
asked  the  question  about  how  many  lives. 
I  say  not  a  one;  but  we  have  committed  our- 
selves, and  that  Is  something  we  have  to 
remember.  We  are  In  war.  We  don't  like  it. 
Our  Job  is  to  get  out  of  that  war.  I  think 
the  President  Is  doing  It.  I  don't  think  we 
need  ever  have  gone  Into  that  war.  It  was 
not  started  by  your  party  and  mine.  It  was 
started  by  the  opposite  party. 

Senator  Javtts.  One  of  the  most  Improvi- 
dent commitments  we  have  ever  made  In 
the  history  of  our  country. 

Senator  Goldwater.  I  couldn't  agree  with 
you  more. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  things  I  have  heard  is  people 
trying  to  figure  out  who  to  blame  this  war  on, 
because  It  means  all  of  us  are  ashamed  of  it, 
we  all  know  it  has  been  a  disaster.  It  is  rob- 
bing the  economy  of  this  country  right  now. 
We  talk  about  the  young  American  life  that 
is  lost  and  that,  of  course.  Is  the  principal 
cost.  But  I  don't  know  how  we  can  go  on 
month  after  month  with  this  wartime  Infla- 
tion eating  up  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  people,  preventing  people  from 
buying  homes,  slowing  down  our  whole  econ- 
omy. We  have  raised  interest  rates  In  an 
effort  to  deal  with  this  wartime  Inflation  to 
the  point  where  it  Is  almost  prohibitive  to 
start  a  business  or  buy  a  home.  Every  house- 
wife when  she  buys  those  groceries  pays  an- 
other 35  percent,  because  of  this  wartime  In- 
flation. And  all  of  this  says  nothing  about  the 
divisive  Impact  of  the  war  on  our  whole  body 
politic. 

I  think  the  question  we  have  to  ask  now 
is  not  so  much  whether  we  can  save  South 
Vietnam:    Can    we    save    our    own    country? 

Senator  Goijjwater.  I  think  we  are  com- 
mitted to  getting  out  of  this  war.  I  don't 
think  this  18  any  longer  a  question.  But  I 
would  like  to  make  one  comment  about  your 
statement  on  this  wartime  Inflation.  It  Is  true 
that  wars  can  and  generally  do  precede  Infla- 
tion, but  our  Inflation,  today,  has  been  caused 
by  an  unusually  high  rate  of  federal  spend- 
ing. Our  military  spending  Is  going  to  be 
down  this  year  nine  percent.  It  Is  the  lowest 
it  has  ever  been  In  comparison  to  the  gross 
national  product.  Yet  other  spending  Is  up 
nearly  1 ,000  percent  as  we  go  across  the  board. 

Senator  Javtts.  The  answer.  Barry.  Is  that 
the  other  si>endlng  was  absolutely  Indispens- 
able to  the  health  of  this  country. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  say 
that.  Jack. 

Senator  Javtts.  Well,  I  think  so. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Do  you  think  that  our 
high  cost  of  agriculture  programs  Is  needed 
to  keep  this  country  going? 

Senator  Javtts.  No.  I  don't  want  to  say  100 
percent,  but  when  you  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  health,  education,  welfare,  hunger. 


I  think  added  expenditures  from  this  country 
were  essential,  and  they  should  not  have  been 
Jeopardized  by  this  $30-bllllon  that  we  have 
been  spending  for  the  Vietnam  war.  We  made 
them  anyhow,  and  we  weren't  ready  to  face 
the  reality  of  taxation  which  goes  with  war, 
or  of  controls  which  go  with  war.  That  was 
all  swept  under  the  rug  by  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration. It  Is  true.  But  It  was.  And  when 
we  didn't  face  it,  we  have  now  reaped  the 
whirlwind. 

( Announcements. ) 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator  McGovern,  if  the  Sen- 
ate ever  flnlshes  debating  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  it  will  eventually  get  on  to  the 
McGovern-Hatfleld  amendment.  Perhaps  we 
should  ask  you  at  this  point  to  explain  It 
more  fully  to  us.  Just  how  would  It  end  the 
war? 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  of  course  It  Is  a 
much  more  far-reaching  amendment  than 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  It  does 
basically  three  things.  It  would  end  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  Cambodia  30  days  after 
passage.  Now  that  Is  now  a  moot  point.  That 
part  of  the  amendment  I  assume  we  don't 
have  to  debate. 

The  second  part  of  It  woxild  terminate 
American  military  operations.  Including 
American  military  advisors.  If  any,  In  Laos, 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  by  Deceml)er  30. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  amend- 
ment, though,  goes  to  the  central  war  in 
Vietnam.  As  Senator  Byrd  said  a  while  ago, 
that  Is  the  central  conflict.  And  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  say  that,  beginning 
the  first  of  next  year.  January  1st,  no  funds 
can  be  spent  In  South  Vietnam  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  arranging  the  safe  and  sys- 
tematic withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  and  that 
that  pixxsess  should  be  completed  by  June  30 
of  1979,  Just  about  a  year  from  this  date. 

Now,  It  provides  that  funds  In  addition 
to  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  can  be 
used  to  pay  any  costs  involved  in  ar- 
ranging the  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  to 
provide  asylum  in  friendly  countries  for 
those  Vietnamese  who  might  feel  endan- 
gered by  our  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator  Byrd.  you  are  probably 
the  only  member  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate  who  will  not  vote  for 
the  McGovern-Hatfleld  amendment.  Would 
you  like  to  offer  your  comments  on  it? 
Senator  Btrd.  Yes. 

First  of  all,  I  accord  to  Senator  McGovern 
every  degree  of  sincerity  and  good  faith.  I 
think  he  wants — he  thinks  he  is  doing  the 
right  thing.  He  wants  peace.  I  want  peace 
Just  as  much  as  he  does.  He  has  no  monop- 
oly on  this  desire  for  peace.  I  respect  him 
for  his  efforts,- although  I  disagree  with  the 
thrust  of  his  efforts,  sometimes. 

Now.  I  do  not  support  this  amendment, 
because  I  think,  first  of  all,  it  would  be  un- 
workable. I  think  It  would  be  a  real  booby 
trap  for  American  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 
Why  do  I  say  that? 

First  of  all,  it  sets  a  date  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces  from  South 
Vietnam.  I  want  to  see  those  forces  out  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  hope  they  can  be  out  by 
July  1  of  1971.  But  I  think  we  would  make 
a  very  grave  mistake  If  we  stated  the  time- 
table— I  think  It  Is  all  right  for  us  to  have 
one,  but  for  tis  to  publicly  state  a  timetable, 
I  think  that  we  play  Into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  I  think  we  undermine  the  efforts  of 
our  people  at  the  peace  table  to  negotiate. 
And  secondly,  I  think  all  the  enemy  would 
have  to  do  is  Just  sit  and  wait  until  that 
date  has  passed  and  then  move  In. 

Now,  why  do  I  say  It  is  unworkable?  In 
the  first  place,  your  amendment  would  say 
that  after  December  31st  of  this  year,  no 
money  could  be  spent,  no  money  could  be 
spent  for  any  purpose,  quote:  "any  purjxwe." 
Involving  military  conflict. 

Well,  this  would  mean,  In  my  Judgment, 
that  our  troops,  who  would  have  six  months 
beyond  December  31  of  this  year  under  your 


amendment,  to  stay  In  South  Vietnam, 
would  be  sitting  there  defenseless,  because 
we  couldn't  sp>end  one  dollar  for  any  purpose 
connected  with  military  conflict,  I  believe 
your  amendment  says. 

And  secondly,  your  amendment  provides 
that  after  December  31st  of  this  year  we 
could  not  spend  any  funds  for  aerial  Inter- 
diction of  movement  of  enemy  men  and  sup- 
plies in  Laos,  because  it  says  "no  funds  for 
military  operations  by  United  States  forces 
In  or  over  Laos."  Therefore,  we  couldn't  In- 
terdict the  movement  of  enemy  manpower 
and  supplies. 

And  the  worst  feature  Is.  George,  In  my 
Judgment,  It  says  that  30  days  after  the  pas- 
sage of  your  amendment  we  would  be  un- 
able to  spend  any  money  whatsoever  for 
military  operations  by  United  States  forces 
In  or  over  Cambodia,  which  means  that  30 
days  after  the  passage  of  your  amendment  we 
could  not  spend  one  dollar  for  the  aerial 
interdiction  of  the  movement  of  enemy  man- 
power and  supplies  in  Cambodia.  This  to  me 
would  render  our  troops  defenseless.  It  would 
enable  the  North  Vietnamese  and  VIetCong 
to  move  back  Into  the  Cambodian  sanctu- 
aries. We  would  virtually  be  saying.  "All  right 
boys,  come  on  back  in  within  30  days  and 
we  won't  lay  a  hand  on  you." 

I  don't  think  the  Senate  is  going  to  pass 
this.  I  don't  think  it  Is  practicable  to  think 
that  the  Senate  or  the  House  will  enact  this 
Into  law.  And  I  think  when  we  speak  of  It, 
with  all  due  respect  to  my  colleague,  when 
we  refer  to  this  amendment  as  an  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war,  this  amendment  Is 
not  going  to  end  the  war.  and  nobody  should 
know  this  better  than  the  senators  them- 
selves. Because  In  the  first  place.  It  Is  not 
going  to  be  enacted  Into  law,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  would  tie  down  our  troops 
rather  than  making  it  possible  for  them  to  be 
withdrawn. 

Senator  McGovern.  Part  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  is  an  accurate  description  of 
the  amendment,  but  it  makes  perfectly  clear 
that  our  commanders  are  authorized  under 
that  amendment  to  UUce  what  steps  are  nec- 
essary to  arrange  the  safe  and  systematic 
withdrawal  of  our  forces.  That  is  spelled  out 
very  clearly.  I  have  discussed  the  language 
with  some  of  our  most  respected  mllltarj- 
men.  and  they  say  that  there  is  no  prob- 
lem in  arranging  for  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces,  with  a  minimum  danger  to  those 
forces  within  the  context  of  that  amend- 
ment. Now,  you  can't  carry  on  offensive  op- 
erations, but  you  can  carry  on  what  defen- 
sive methods  are  needed  to  provide  a  cover 
for  our  forces  during  the  withdrawal.  And 
I  think  the  other  side  would  welcome  that 
kind  of  a  staged  withdrawal. 

What  would  be  the  Interest  on  their  part 
in  intervening  with  It?  Because  the  amend- 
ment states  that  If  as  we  approach  the  end 
of  this  withdrawal  period  the  President  finds 
that  In  order  to  stay  on  that  schedule  our 
troops  would  be  Jeopardized,  he  can  come 
back  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for  verification 
of  his  finding,  and  then  an  additional  ex- 
tension can  be  given. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think.  George,  you  know 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  the  President 
to  come  back  to  the  Conress  and  get  that 
additional  time  that  he  might  i-eed. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  difficult.  If  we  get  back  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  Presidents  used  to  confer  with  the 
Congress  once  in  a  while — 

Senator  Javtts.  As  a  practical  matter,  this 
amendment  is  not  going  to  be  passed  in  this 
form,  anyhow. 

Senator  Byrd.  Exactly.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Javtts.  We  know  that.  But  It  is 
very  Important  that  Congress  assert  Its  right 
to  tell  the  President:  "Look,  Mr.  President. 
we  have  had  it  In  Vietnam.  You  have  given 
tis  a  very  uncertain  time  table.  Our  time 
table  U  the  first  of  July  1971.  Now.  what  can 
you  do  about  it? 
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Now,  I  think  the  AdmlnlstratK  n 
forthcoming    on    that.    Senator 
doesn't  have  to  concede  a  thing 
author  of  It.  I  am  not  a  sponsor 
IX  the  President  came  to  the 
gave  them  re«isonable  assurance 
getting  out  of  Vietnam  on  or 
1971.  you  wouldn't  need  the 
they  wouldn't  push  the 
body  knows  that.  But  somehow 
have     got     to     solve     this 
dilemma. 

Now  I  say — I  have  got  a  law  In 
to  deal  with  It  In  terms  of  the  ' 
out  the  Vietnam  war.  Because 
the  Vietnam  war.  He  says  he  Is 
of  It. 

Senator  Btu>.  He  Inherited  it 
Senator  Jaytts.  The  only 
one  of  timetable.  Tou  can  deal 
for  permanent  policy,  or  any 
but  you  can  only  settle  this  wa;  r 
gress  somehow  must  find  a  wa; 
President,    "liook.    Mr.    Presldei^t, 
these   years,  this   Is   our   idea.' 
Administration  is  forthcoming. 
try  gets  sick  enough  of  this  wslt 
this  around  his  neck.  It  might 
e;ood.  but  he  leaves  them  no 

Senator  Btu>.  I  would  hope 
would   have   a   time   table,   but 
would  be  a  mistake  to  announc^ 
last  June  I  believe  it  was  he 
withdraw  25.000  men;    in 
men:   in  December  50,000  men 
kept  his  promisee.  I  hope  he  has 
but  I  think  it  would  be  a 
nounce  It. 

( Azmouncements.  > 
Mr.  BcAU.  Senator  McGovem. 
say  In  answer  to  Senator  Btbs's 
would  be  a  mistake  to  announo  i 
for  withdrawal? 

Senator  McGovniN.  Well.  Mr 
jou  have  to  evaluate  that 
tematJve,  which  Is  the  President 
Vletnamlzatlon  policy 
understand   It.   If   it   works 
other  150,000  troops  out  of 
from  now.  But  that  still  leaves 
lean  troops  stuck  in  Vietnam 
this  date,  with  no  indication 
are  coming  out.  Now,  I  think  \i 
tlon  Is  to  work — and  what  I 
to  mean  is  to  turn  the  war  over 
namese — we  have  to  give  them 
tlce  that  we  are  coming  out  at 
a  time.  I  don't  think  that 
Saigon  Is  going  to  begin 
either  to  win  the  support  of 
or  to  assume  the  major  burden 
their  own  country  until  they 
depend  on  American  help 

The  President  is  saying  in 
1  understand  It:   We  are  goin^ 
whatever  tUne  is  necessary  to 
emment  In  Saigon  to  assume 
this  war. 

Well,  I  think  as  long  as  we  g 
assurance  they  are  going  to  lei 
burden  indefinitely. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  Oeorge 
that  I  think  It  would  be  a 
to  do  something  more  than  we 
done,  to  indicate  to  the  Soutp 
that  we  are  definitely  going 
there  at  some  point  in   time, 
nounclng  the  exact  date 

I  should  think  that  in  view  o 
the  President  indicated  on 
expected  to  withdraw  150,000 
Spring,  that  now  in  the  light 
success  of  the  Cambodian 
cleaning  out  of  those   sane 
might  be  able  to  accelerate 
and  have  ISO.CKX)  out  before 
he  Indicated  this,  It  seems  to 
stimulate  the  South  Vietnamese 
the  greater  effort  to  take  over 
Senator  Oolowateb.  May  I 
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thing?  When  be  removes  another  150,000 
combat  troops — and  this  Is  what  he  Is  aiming 
at:  we  are  not  talking  about  support  troops — 
in  effect  all  we  wlU  have  left  in  South  Viet- 
nam with  rifies  wlU  be  those  people  needed 
to  guard  what  Installations  we  will  have  left, 
air  bases,  communications  and  so  forth.  So 
I  think  the  time  table  has  been  set.  South 
Vietnam  has  been  told  that  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  any  more  ground  support  from 
our  ground  forces.  Now,  we  haven't  said  that 
about  air,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  350  to 
280  thousand  who  will  be  left  will  be  Air 
Force  air.  Army  air.  Navy  air,  and  communi- 
cations. So  in  effect,  unless  we  say:  No  more 
air,  then  we  can't  say  that  we  have  a  time 
table  to  bring  the  air  forces  home,  and  we 
haven't  said  that. 

Senator  JAvrrs.  I  would  like  to  make  a  prac- 
tical suggestion.  Tou  don't  like  the  date. 
Senator  McGovern  feels  you  have  to  have  a 
date.  The  real  nubbin  of  the  thing  Is  If  the 
President  sticks  to  the  Idea  that  we  are  get- 
ting out,  conditioned  on  Vletnamlzatlon  by 
the  Vietnamese  forces,  that  Is  their  ability  to 
take  over,  and  conditioned  by  the  amount 
of  pressure  or  lack  of  It  which  the  North 
Vietnamese  put  on  us,  he  Is  giving  both 
Hanoi  and  Saigon  a  veto  over  any  time  table. 
If  the  President  will  strip  his  policy  of  those 
conditions,  the  United  States  Is  getting  out 
on  a  time  table — I  have  communicated  that 
time  table  to  the  most  trusted  people  In 
the  Congress — or  even  If  he  hasn't.  Just 
that  there  are  no  conditions,  that  we  are  get- 
ting out  according  to  what  we  need,  not 
according  to  what  they  have,  then  you  may 
have  a  solution.  Otherwise,  you  constantly 
run  up  against  the  proposition  that  he  won't 
do  It  because  his  own  conditions  are  go- 
ing to  keep  him  from  doing  It,  himself. 

Mr.  ScALi.  What  do  you  think  of  that.  Sen- 
ator Ooldwater? 

Senator  Ooujwatek.  I  thin*'  he  has  al- 
ready done  It,  frankly.  I  think  he  has  put 
the  victory  monkey.  If  there  is  such  a  thing, 
on  the  backs  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  He 
has  told  them,  We  are  pulling  out  our  ground 
forces — we  have  already  pulled  the  ground 
Marines  out.  150,000  more  Infantry  men  out 
of  that  war;  we  will  have  only  people  left  to 
perform  guard  duty.  Now,  whether  or  not 
he  has  some  plan  for  the  air  forces.  I  don't 
know.  He  has  never  talked  to  me  about  it. 
I  don't  think  he  has  talked  to  anyboody  else 
about  It.  But  I  think  as  long  as  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  allowed  to  bring  supplies  In 
through  Laos  and  Cambodia  to  harass  the 
South  Vietnamese,  I  think  we  are  probably 
going  to  have  to  provide  tactical  and  stra- 
tegic air  supfwrt.  They  Just  don't  have  the 
equipment  nor  the  training  to  do  It. 
Mr.  ScALi.  For  how  long.  Senator? 
Senator  Goujwatzk.  Well,  that  Is  up  to  him. 
I  don't  know.  I  wouldn't  want  to  hazard  a 
guess. 

SenattM-  Javits.  Barry,  you  will  never  know 
what  they  are  able  to  do  or  what  they  will 
do,  politically  or  militarily,  unless  you  tell 
them.  We  are  getting  out,  ready  or  not. 

Senator  Goldwatsk.  We  have  a  pretty  good 
Idea  of  what  the  air  forces  can  and  cant  do. 
I  have  been  in  the  middle  of  that,  been  over 
there  to  see  It.  I  have  watched  them  train. 
There  are  some  things.  Jack,  they  cannot 
do.  They  cannot  handle  our  heavy  tactical 
aircraft. 

Mr.  Claek.  Senator  Byrd,  we  are  about 
out  of  time.  Are  you  convinced  everybody 
here  Is  certain  Just  what  the  Senate  will 
be  saying  If  it  approves  your  amendment  as 
expected  tomorrow? 

Senator  Btkd.  My  amendment  simply 
states  clearly  that  the  President  has  the 
Constitutional  power  and  may  exercise  It  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  servicemen  In 
South  Vietnam.  And  I  want  this  written  into 
the  law.  We  have  over  400,000  men  In  South 
Vietnam  there  now.  They  didn't  ask  to  go 


there.  Our  government  sent  them  there.  It 
has  a  duty  to  protect  them.  And  I  think  that 
is  what  my  amendment  does.  It  writes  It 
Into  the  law  so  the  enemy  as  well  as  every- 
body else  gets  the  message  that  the  President 
Is  not  going  to  be  prohibited  or  precluded 
from  using  his  Constitutional  power  to  pro- 
tect our  men. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  I  count  the  vote  here 
as  three  to  one  for  your  amendment  tomor- 
row. Senator  Byrd. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  all  of 
you,  for  being  with  us  on  Issues  and  Answers, 


THE  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
Aristotle,  more  than  2,000  yeais  ago,  who 
said : 

The  neglect  of  education  ruins  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country. 

The  point  holds  equally  true  today. 
And  it  underscores  the  importance  of 
adequate  fimding  of  our  Federal  student 
assistauice  programs. 

I  have  SE>onsored  sonendment  No.  645 
to  H.R.  16916,  the  education  apropria- 
tions  bill,  to  increase  the  three  direct 
student-aid  programs  by  $47.9  million. 

Under  the  educational  opportunity 
grant  program,  grants  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  nor  less  than  $200  per  year  are 
made  through  institutions  to  qualified 
full-time  imdergraduates  who.  because  of 
exceptional  financial  need,  would  be  un- 
able to  attend  the  institution  without 
the  award.  Initial  year  grants  are  cus- 
tomarily renewed  for  the  4  years  of  col- 
lege. The  grant  must  be  matched  by 
other  assistance. 

Under  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program,  loans  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  per  year  for  undergraduates  and 
$2,500  per  year  for  graduate  students  aie 
made  through  instituticais  to  students 
who  evidence  a  need  for  financial  assist- 
ance. The  loan  Is  repayable  over  a  10- 
year  period  at  an  interest  rate  of  3  per- 
cent, commencing  upon  completion  of 
school. 

Under  the  college  work-study  program, 
part-time  employment  at  the  college  or 
in  public  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions is  paid  for  through  institutions  to 
needy  undergraduate  or  graduate  stu- 
dents. Students  may  work  up  to  an  aver- 
age of  15  hours  per  week  during  the  se- 
mester and  up  to  40  hours  per  week  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Amendment  645  provides  increases 
over  the  figures  passed  by  the  House  and 
reported  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  $17.9  million  for  educational  op- 
portunity grrants,  $14  million  for  national 
defense  student  loans,  and  $16  million  for 
the  college  work-study  program.  It  would 
help  an  additional  65,300  students  com- 
pared to  the  bill  as  reported.  It  would 
bring  the  total  fiscal  1971  appropriation 
for  these  three  programs  to  $604.6  mil- 
lion, compared  to  the  $547.6  million  ap- 
propriated and  $514.2  million  actually 
spent  in  fiscal  1970. 

Especially  during  this  time  of  economic 
pressure.  Federal  student  assistance  is 
critically  needed.  Inflation  means  family 
budgets  are  more  strapped  than  usual. 
Rising  deficits  and  growing  enrollments 
leave  colleges  with  less  money  available 
for  scholarships.  It  is  becoming  more  dif - 
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flcult  to  receive  guaranteed  student 
loans,  and  the  current  shortage  of  jobs 
is  cutting  students  out  of  outside  work  to 
help  finance  their  studies. 

Amendment  645  is  a  partial  step  to- 
ward restoring  the  relative  level  of  fund- 
ing of  student  assistance  in  earlier  years: 

It  would  fund  76  percent  of  approved 
requests  in  fiscal  1971,  compared  to  91 
percent  in  fiscal  1967  and  83  percent  in 
fiscal  1968. 

It  would  fund  62  percent  of  authoriza- 
tions ip  fiscal  1971,  compared  to  90  per- 
cent in  fiscal  1967  and  83  percent  in  fiscal 
1968. 

It  would  aid  138,600  of  tlie  833,000  in- 
creased student  enrollment  in  the  last 
3  years,  compared  to  73,300  under  the 
present  bill. 

Passage  of  the  amendment  would  help 
low-income  students  move  toward  equal 
educational  opportunity.  This  need  is 
highlighted  by  the  estimate  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  that  48  percent  of  col- 
lege students  come  from  the  top  income 
quartile  while  only  7  percent  come  from 
the  lowest  income  quartile. 

Passage  would  also  bring  badly  needed 
assistance  to  students  from  middle-in- 
come families  as  well,  through  national 
defense  student  loans  and  by  freeing  up 
institutional  scholarship  money  which 
would  otherwise  be  needed  for  low-in- 
come students. 

When  we  consider  that  the  return  in 
Federal  taxes  is  an  estimated  14  times 
greater  than  the  total  Federal  cost  of 
sending  a  person  through  4  years  of 
college,  this  is  a  worthwhile  investment 
indeed. 

Mr.  President,  last  August  the  Senate 
voted  56-38  in  favor  of  an  amendment  in- 
creasing fiscal  1971  authorizations  for 
these  three  programs  by  $170  million.  A 
total  increase  of  $140  milion  was  au- 
thorized in  the  final  legislation,  after 
conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  increased  appropriations 
sought  under  amendment  645  provide  an 
opportunity  to  follow  through  on  our 
earlier  commitment. 

I  might  add  that  the  amendment  Is 
supported  by  virtually  all  higher  educa- 
tion organizations,  including :  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  Colleges,  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Colleges,  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  the  American  Association 
for  Higher  Education,  and  others. 

I  have  also  heard  from  over  100  col- 
lege and  imiversity  presidents  and  finan- 
cial aid  oCQcers  from  over  30  States  in 
support  of  the  increases. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  short  fact  sheet,  a  longer  memo- 
randum and  a  8tate-by-State  breakdown 
of  where  the  increased  fimds  for  each 
program  would  be  spent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
materials,  along  with  the  important  cor- 
respondence I  have  received,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


FACT  SHEET-STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENT  (NO.  645) 
[Amendment  $45  increases  fiscal  year  1971  appropriations  for  the  3  direct  Federal  student  assistance  programs  by  J47 ,900,0001 

II  n  millions] 


Fiscal  year 
1970  (appro- 
priation) 


Fiscal  year 
1971  (esti- 
mated HEW 
approved 
requests) 


Fiscal  year 
1971 (auth- 
orized) 


Fiscal  year  1971 


H.R.  1G916      Amendment 


Inuease 


Educational  opportunity  granb $164.6  J250. 0 

National  defense  student  loans 229.  0  286. 0 

:  (195.6) 

Col  lege  work-study 154.0  260.0 

Totals      547.6  796.0 

»(514.2) 


'$278.6 

(170.0) 

>  381.  5 

(37b.  0) 

320.0 


980.1 


$167. 7 
229.0 
160.0 
556.7 


$185.6 
243.0 
17S.0 


$17.9 
14.0 
16.0 


604.6 


47.9 


>  Aulhoriiations  for  EOG  and  NDSL  include  amounts  appropriated  for  "sucli  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 
'  $33,300,000  of  NDSL  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1970  was  unspent  as  part  of  2  percent  cut. 


1.  Applications.  Passage  of  this  amendment 
would  permit  funding  of  885,600  of  the 
1,121,000  requests  approved  by  HEW  regional 
panels  for  FY  1971 — helping  an  additional 
65,300  students  compared  to  the  present  bill. 

2.  Relative  Funding  o/  Earlier  Years. 
Amendment    represents    28%    Increase    In 

funds  since  FT  1968,  compared  to  approxi- 
mately ai^c  Increase  in  enrollment  (12.7%) 
and  costs  due  to  inflation  and  tuition  rises 
(ISTc). 

Amendment  funds  76%  of  approved  re- 
quests in  FY  1971,  compared  to  91%  in  FY 
1967  and  83%  In  FY  1968. 

Amendment  funds  62%  of  authorization  In 
FY  1971  compared  to  90 'i  in  FY  1967  and 
83%  In  FY  1968. 

Amendment  aids  138,600  of  the  833.000  In- 
creased student  enrollment  In  last  three 
years,  compared  to  73,300  tuider  the  present 
bill. 

3.  Growing  Shortage  of  Other  Assistance. 
Current  economic  crisis  reduces  ability  of 
families  and  students  to  finance  higher  edu- 
cation, (a)  With  over  6%  Inflation,  other 
costs  leave  families  with  less  for  education, 
(b)  It  Is  predicted  that  banks  may  have  to 
cut  back  on  guaranteed  student  loans,  (c) 
Rising  unemployment  and  shortage  of  Jobs 
reduces  outside  work  for  students,  (d)  With 
growing  deficits,  colleges  have  less  money 
available  fc»'  scholarships. 

4.  J»f»dd7e-:ncome  Students.  Passage  of  the 


amendment  would  help  middle-Income  stu- 
dents through  National  Defense  Student 
Loans  and  by  freeing  up  Institutional  schol- 
arship money  that  would  otherwise  be  needed 
lor  low-Income  students. 

5.  Enrollment-Cost  Increases.  Amendment 
Increase  of  10.5%  ($57  million)  over  FY  1970 
appropriation — 17.5%  (»90.3  mllUon)  over 
amount  actually  spent — Is  offset  by  combined 
rise  of  over  11%  In  enrollment  (4%)  and 
costs  (7%  ). 

6.  Federal  Dividend  from  Education.  The 
return  In  federal  taxes  Is  14  times  greater 
than  the  total  federal  cost  of  sending  a  per- 
son through  four  years  of  college. 

7.  Failure  to  Achieve  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity.  48%  of  college  students  come 
from  the  top  income  quartile  while  only  7'^ 
come  from  the  lowest  Income  quartile. 

8.  Earlier  Senate  Support.  Last  Augvist  the 
Senate  voted  56-38  In  favor  of  an  amendment 
to  Increase  FY  1971  authorizations  for  these 
three  programs  by  $170  million. 

Background  Memorandum  on  Kennedt-Hat- 
fxeld-mondale  amendment  (ncmbek  645) 
TO  H.R.  16916 — Increasing  Appropriations 
roR  Federal  SxtTDENT  Assistance  by  $47.9 
MnxiON 

summary    or   AMENDMENT 

Amendment  645  Increases  fiscal  1971  appro- 
priations for  the  three  direct  federal  assist- 
ance programs  by  $47.9  million,  as  follows: 


(In  millions] 

Fiscal  year 

i970 

(appro- 

pnatMMi) 

Fiscal  year 
1971 

(estimated 
approved 
requests) 

Fiscal  year 
1971    - 
(authorized) 

FmssI  year  1971 
H.R.  16916      Amendment 

Increase 

Educational  opportunity  grants 

National  defense  student  loans 

College  worh-sludy 

$164.6 
229.0 
154.0 

$250.0 
286.0 
260.0 

S27L6 
(170.0) 

381.5 
(375.  0) 

320.0 

$167.7 
229.0 
160.0 

$185.6 
243.0 
176.0 

$17.9 
14.0 
16.0 

Total 

547.6 

796.0 

960.1 

556.7 

604.6 

47.9 

Note:  Authoriiations  tor  EOG  and  NDSL  include  amounts  appropriated  for  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary."  $33,300,000  of 
NDSL  appropriation  lor  fiscal  year  1970  was  ur.s,)mL 

This  brings  appropriations  for  Educational  relative  funding  or  earlier  years 

Opt)ortunlty  Grants  to  the  level  requested  by  ,.             j„           ...,,                 .,jj 

the  Administration.  In  general,  the  Increase  „   ^-    ^Vproved    Requests.    Conp^ss    funded 

for  each  of  the  three  programs  Ls  about  one-  SI""   °^  approved  requests  In  FY  1967  and 

quarter  of   the   difference   between   present  83%  In  FY  1968;  under  this  amendment  they 

levels  In  the  bill  and  InsUtutional  requests  would  be  funded  at  76%   In  FY  1971. 

approved  by  HEW  regional  panels.  Percent 

appucations  Fiscal  year  1967 91 

Passage  of  this  amendment  would  permit     Fiscal  year  1968 83 

funding  of  885,600  of  the  1,121,000  requests     nscal  year  1969 65 

approved   by   HEW   regional   panels  for  FY  pigcal  year  1970                                                 69 

1971-helplng  an  addlUonal  65,300  students  l97rH.R.'iwi6:""::":"     70 

compared  to  the  present  bill.  ' 

Passage  of  this  amendment  would  permit     Amendment 76 

funding  of  $604.6  mllUon  of  the  •7^.5  mlN  ^   Authorization.  Congress  funded  90%  of 

lion  institutional  requests  approred  by  HEW  ^^     .     ^,        ,      --,   ,„»_        ^   „„„    ,      o^ 

regional  panels  (ofthe  $966  1  mllUon  tot*l  authorization  In  FY  1967  and  83%   In  FY 

requests) — an  additional  $47.9  compared  to  1968;  under  this  amendment  they  would  be 

the  present  bill.  funded  at  62% . 
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Fiscal  year  1967 

Fiscal  year  1968 

Fiscal  year  1969 

Fiscal  veax  1970 

Fiscal  year  1971  H.R. 
Amendment 


16916. 


Congi  ess 


Ni,t 


oper  iilng 


vet  rs 


tioti 


3.  Students.  Total  student 
risen  by  833.000  from  FY   1968 
Under   this  amendment,   the 
Increase  m  number  of  students 
si  fiance  would  be  138.600 
3(>0  under  the  present  bill. 

ENROLLMENT — COST    INCREASE 

The  amendment   Is  an   Incrcas ; 
($57.0   million)    over   what 
printed  for  FY   1970     (Also.  $33  3 
the  FY  1970  appropriation  for 
fense  Stvident  Loans  was  unspent 
this  Increase  Is  offset  by  the 
of  over  11'.    In  enrollment   (4 
17-.  ). 

CROWING    SHORTAGE    OF    OTHER    A 

College   Resources   for   Scholar^h 
leges    and    universities    are 
growing  deficits.  In  general,  cost  i 
education   institutions   have   trip  led 
last  decade.  And  they  are  expecte- 1 
again  in  the  next  six  or  seven  y 
$40  billion  by  FY  1977. 

In   addition,   although    inflat 
panslon    are    driving    costs    up. 
sistance  for  capital  construction 
passage    of    the    Case    amendmejit 
down. 

Also,    the    increase   of    an 
quarter  of  a  million  students  fron 
income  quartile  in  the  last  3  year; 
additional  pressure  on  scholarsh 

As  a  result,  colleges  have  less 
grant  to  worthy,  needy  students 

Family  Budget.  With  Inflation 
annual   rate   of   over   6'   .   other 
families  with  less  money    available 
finance  their  children's  eclucatlor 

Pinch  on  Guaranteed  Student 
year  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loin 
provided  almost  as  much  assist 
three  direct  federal  programs 
guaranteed       loans       help 
families  (gross  income  below  abo^it 
as  well  as  the  poorest  families. 

But  business  conditions  suggest 
financial  aid  officers  predict — that 
loans  may  be  In  shorter  supply  ihjls 
they  were  even  a  year  ago  if  lendl  ag 
find  that  they  must  reduce  thes ; 
only  alternate  source  of  credit  w 
greater  expansion   of   the   Natlo4al 
Student  Loan  program. 

Job  Shortage  for  Working  Stu 
the  present  unemployment  and 
Jobs,  students  are  having  great 
ing    supplementary     work     in 


enrollment  has 

FY  1971. 

accompanying 

Iving  as- 

ompdred  to  73.- 


of    105' 
appro- 
million  of 
ional  De- 
)  But  even 
cor^ibined   rise 
and  costs 


SISTANCE 

ips.  Col- 
wlth 
of  higher 
in  the 
to  double 
—to  over 


Fiscal  yeir  1971  estimates 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Aruona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado  

Connecticut  .  

Delaware  

Distiicto)  Cohimbit. 

Florida 

Georfia 

Hawaii. 

Idaho 

Illinois  

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine.      

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippt 

Missouri. 

Montana 
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Percent 

90 

83 

76 

61 

57 

62 


and    ex- 

Jerteral    as- 

ven  with 

^Is    way 


estfnated    one 

the  lowest 

has  placed 

p  funds. 

to  lend    or 

islng  at  an 

costs   leave 

to  help 

loans.  Last 

program 

as  these 

coniblned.  And 

mlqdle-lncome 

$17,000) 


tar  ce 


and  many 

guaranteed 

fall  than 

agencies 

loans  the 

be  even 

Defense 


ojld 


tent 


ts.  With 

lemand  for 

dlf  Iculty  flnd- 

private 


X  he 


market  to  help  finance  college.  College  Work- 
Study  programs  would  help  to  partially  fill 
the  gap.  In  addition,  modest  expansion  would 
enable  more  students  in  the  $5,000  to  $10,000 
bracket  to  participate. 

FEDERAL    DIVIDEND    FROM    EDUCATION 

The  return  in  federal  taxes  is  14  times 
greater  than  the  total  cost  of  sending  a  per- 
son through  four  years  of  college. 

According  to  HEW  s  FY  1971  budget 
Justification: 

"The  most  Important  return  on  the  gov- 
erninenfs  Investment  in  young  men  and 
women  is,  of  course,  in  those  benefits  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  the  Nation  that  are  not 
readily  qualified.  It  can  be  shown,  however, 
that  there  is  a  fair  return  on  Investment 
even  in  terms  of  tax  receipts.  It  costs  about 
a  billion  dollars  in  Federal  funds  to  help 
413.000  students  through  four  years  of  col- 
lege. It  is  estimated  that  they  will  earn  about 
$72,000,000,000  more  during  their  life  times 
than  if  they  had  not  gone  to  college.  Federal 
taxes  on  these  increased  earnings  would 
amount  to  at  least  20  percent  or  $14,400.- 
000.000." 

FAILURE    TO    ACHIEVE    EQUAL    EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

According  to  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education: 

Of  ovir  college  students,  only  7  percent 
come  from  families  in  the  lowest  income 
quartile.  48  percent — seven  times  as  many — 
come  from  families  in  the  top  income  quar- 
tile. 

In  the  highest  socioeconomic  quartile, 
only  one  out  of  20  top-ranking  students 
fails  to  go  to  college.  A  staggering  10  times 
as  many  top-ranking  students  In  the  lowest 
quartile   are   denied    a    college   education. 

GROWTH    IN    NUMBES    OF    STUDENTS 

1.  Enrollments  in  higher  education  ha\e 
more  than  doubled  In  the  last  decade. 

2.  In  FY  1971.  there  will  be  an  estimated 
7.181.000  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents enrolled  on  a  full-time  equivalent 
basis — an  Increase  of  approximately  4';  over 
FY  1970. 

3.  Undergraduate  enrollment  In  FY  1971 
will  be  an  estimated  6.6  million.  The  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Higher  Education  esti- 
mates that  undergraduate  enrollment  will 
pass  8  million  by  1976.  and  that  this  figure 
may  rise  to  9  million  if  student  assistance 
programs  are  adequately  funded. 

4.  A  century  ago.  2';  of  young  Americans 
entered  college.  Now  the  figure  Is  over  40'; 
and  still  rising. 

INCREASED   COSTS 

1.  Over  the  last  5  years,  tuition  and  fees 
have  been  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
6-8',  . 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 


2.  According  to  HEW's  FY  1971  budget 
Justification  sent  to  Congress: 

"During  the  past  decade,  student  costs 
(tuition,  fees,  room  and  board)  Increased 
about  38  percent  at  public  institutions  and 
about  70  percent  at  private  schools.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  enrollment  more  than 
doubled.  These  trends  seem  likely  to  cort- 
tinue.  aud  thus  the  need  for  student  finan- 
cial aid  icill  grow  year  by  year." 

3.  The  American  Council  on  Education 
estimates  that  average  costs  at  public  col- 
leges and  universities  are  about  $2000  (plus 
another  $600  for  otit-of-stiters)  and  abotit 
$3600  at  private  colleges  and  universities. 

4.  The  cost  of  attending  college  is  now 
the  second  largest  expenditure  a  family  will 
make  and.  unlike  tlie  cost  of  a  home  which 
is  the  largest  expenditure,  falls  due  in  a 
period  of  only  four  or  five  years. 

FARMER  SENATE  SUPPORT 

Last  August  12  the  Senate  supported  an 
increase  of  $170  million  In  authorizations 
for  these  three  programs  by  a  vote  of  56  to 
38.  The  increases  were  based  on  estimated 
Institutional  requests. 

Those  estimates  have  turned  out  to  b«  low, 
and  In  any  ca.se,  even  under  this  amen.l- 
ment  the  programs  would  still  only  be 
funded  at  62';  of  authorization.  But  because 
of  present  budgetary  pressures,  the  ameni- 
ment  increase  has  been  kept  to  under  $50 
million— less  than  35'-  of  the  authoriza- 
tion Increase  which  Congress  voted  last 
year. 

PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  March  19, 
President  Nixon  said: 

"No  qualified  student  who  wants  to  go 
to  college  should  be  barred  by  lack  of  mon- 
ey. That  has  long  been  a  great  American 
goal:  I  propose  that  we  achieve  it  now." 

We  wholeheartedly  endorse  that  view.  And 
if  we  are  serious  about  achieving  that  goal 
"now."  Congress  must  appropriate  the  need- 
ed funds  now.  This  amendment  is  still  not 
enough,  but  it  is  an  Important  start. 

EDUCATIONAL  SUPPORT 

The  amendment  Is  supported  by  virtually 
all  higher  education  organizations,  includ- 
ing: 

American  Council  on  Education. 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

Association  of  American  Colleges. 

Association  of  American  Universities. 

American  Association  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

The  amendment's  sponsors  have  heard 
from  over  100  college  presidents  and  finan- 
cial aid  officers  from  over  30  states  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 


Administra- 
tion proposal 


House 
allowances 


Oittetence 


Fiscal  year  1971  estimates 


Total .  J185.6(».000    $167,700,000        $17,900,000 


3  702.  140 
120.  3»\ 

1  800.  823 
1.7*5  698 

17,104,736 

2  443.  044 
2. 166  477 

412.  566 
1  295,289 

4,  739  594 
3,  592,  639 

488  896 

712,659 

9.  167. 154 

5.  270.  235 
3.747,623 
3.173.483 
3. 045.  657 
3.  146.  705 

825,  442 
2.  356,  942 

6.  524,  558 

7,  403. 147 

4  754,  872 
2, 870.  763 
4. 242.  744 

929. 120 


3  425  513 
111.253 

1.611  761 

1,590  595 

15,  177.318 

2  183  115 
1,930  128 

371,017 
1.159  824 

4  247,  415 

3,  281  638 
418  959 
636,  455 

8,  272.  247 

4  797  498 

3  426  559 

2,  911  809 
2  785  152 
2.841.466 

751  327 
2  080  296 

5  866. 416 
6.  609,  047 

4,  353,  423 
2,660.134 

3.  823,  550 
851.019 


276  627 

9  128 

189.062 

155  103 

1  927,418 

259,  929 
236,  349 

41.549 
135,465 
492, 179 
311.001 
70,  027 
76.204 
894  907 
472  737  ; 
321,064 
261  674 

260.  505 
305,239 

74,  115 
276,646 
658. 142  I 
794.  100 
401.449 
210.629 
419. 194  I 

78.101  I 


Nebraska         .   , 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Meiico 


3 

.        1 

NewYoik    16 


North  (^rolina. 

North  DakoU 

Ohio       

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah      

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

US.  Service  Schools. 

Canal  Zone... 

Guam 

PMrto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Administra- 
tion proposal 


635.  520 
226. 979 
826  034 
591.980 
115,397 
144  549 
225,413 
037,  796 
454  785 
789, 981 
529, 278 
856  683 
029  880 
773.526 
110.631 
192.  352 
586.621 
545.562 
635.452 
184,  798 
156.047 
748, 207 
210.  768 
488. 672 


Hous* 

allowances 

$1,465,511 

199.  460 

748. 780 

3,274,073 

1  016.  274 
14  701  942 

4.  794  373 

952.  794 

7.  603.  161 

2.508.811 

2  280.867 
7r961.706 

935.  339 
1.608,010 
1.026,251 

3  853,  795 
8, 662. 820 
1.360.812 

578. 606 
2. 875.  512 
2,  794,  578 
1,579.021 
4,749,911 

451,740 


DiHereiKe 

$170,009 

27  519 

77  254 
317  907 

99  123 

1   44?  607 

431  040 

85.002 
851.624 
281.170 
248.411 
894.977 

94  541 
165.  516 

84,380 
338,  557 
963, 801 
184  750 

56,846 
309,286 
361,469 
169  186 
460. 857 

36,932 


20,696 

.691.253 

7,663 


17.600 

1,556.770 

6,549 


3.096 
134,483 

1.114 


» 
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COUEGE  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 


Fiscal  year  1971  estimated 
State  allotment 


Based  on 

$176,000,000 


Based  on 

$158,400,000 


Difterenca 


Total.. -  >176.000.000 

Alabama 4,320,484 

Alaska ,  160J02 

Arizona 1,548,48b 

Arkansas'                                 -. 2,511.783 

c^iSt::;::::::::::::; ».3«.238 

Colorado tJ^'Sl? 

Connecticut ''SJvili 

Delaware. IS-HS 

District  of  Columbia ,  SIS'^ 

Florida r-2?!'959 

Georgia <.|».665 

Hawa.1 - 609,660 

Idaho - 674,554 

iiimo^s-;  .:::::....i --  \.  "j,. «? 

Indiana 3, 960, 741 

Iowa                                                 2.891.277 

K^«,- :::::::::::::::::::::::.: \.  ^4.  ^ 

Kentucky                                  -  3,546.564 

K^iiv::::::::::::::::: 4.191.330 

&nd:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  2.660:122 

Massachusetts lIH'cfl 

Michigan - S's^'w 

Minnesota - I'H,'?;? 

Mississippi — ?'Sr;'ln: 

Missourr. 4,045,294 

Montana 697,835 


$158,400,000        $17,600,000 


3,  888, 436 

432,  048 

144.182 

16.020 

1.393,728 

154.858 

2.  260. 604 

251, 179 

12.874.714 

1.430,524 

1.757.356 

195.262 

1.663.197 

184,800 

345.  598 

38, 407 

726, 272 

80,690 

4.581.945 

509,106 

4.  387, 199 

487, 465 

548.694 

60.965 

607.099 

67.456 

6.904,502 

767, 168 

3.564.667 

396.074 

2. 602, 150 

289. 127 

1,912.450 

212.495 

3.191.907 

354.657 

3, 772, 197 

419.133 

778.637 

86,515 

2,394,110 

266,012 

4, 007. 058 

445, 228 

6, 082. 703 

675, 855 

3,173.001 

352, 556 

3,268,911 

363,212 

3,640,765 

404,529 

628, 051 

69.784 

Fiscal  VMr  1971  estimated 
State  allotment 


Basodon 
$176,000,000 


Based  on 
$158,400,000 
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Difference 


Nebraska $1,499,163  $1,349,246  $149,917 

Nevada                 -       243.620  219.258  24.367 

NewHampshire .  565.535  508.982  56.553 

NewJersey 3.761.834  3.385.651  376,183 

New  Mexico            1.151.862  1.036.676  115.186 

NewYotk                            - 12,552.511  11.297.260  1.255.251 

North  Carolina                        6.069.615  5,462.654  606.96! 

NorthDakoU    "'     790.855  711.769  79.086 

Ohio                                         .             7.778.821  7.000.938  777.883 

Oklahoma ::'.".'".'". 2.660,577  2.394,519  266,058 

Oregon                                     1.797.863  1.618.077  179.786 

Pennsylvania' 8.955.483  8,059,935  895.548 

Rhodelsland ■"  731.776  658,598  73.178 

South  Carolina" 3.327,221  2.994,499  332.722 

SouthDakota 893.475  804,128  89,347 

Tennessee                              4.420,479  3.978,431  442,0*8 

Texas                                               10,413,681  9.372.313  1,041,368 

UUh  '.".'. ; 1,130.128  1,017,115  113.013 

VernwrV                        460.668  414,601  46,067 

Virginia                                  4,183,260  3.764,934  418,326 

Washington""/.";; 2,733,574  2,460.216  273.358 

WeslVirginia --.  2.213.506  1.992,155  221.351 

Wisconsin    3,717.949  3,346,154  371,795 

Wyoming    ..  315,286  283,758  31,528 

U.S.  Service  schools 

Canal  Zone - 

Guam  .  .    I 

PuertoRiw ■  3.520,000  3,168.000  352,000 

Virgin  Islands ) 


NDSL  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  CONTRIBUTION 


1971  estimates 


Based  on  total  program  of— 
$243,000,000    $229,000,000         Differences 


1971  estimates 


Based  on  total  program  of— 
$243,000,000    $229,000,000         Diflerer«ces 


Total $236,500,000 

Alabama 3,708,869 

Alaska ,    «?  jip 

Arizona ?■  »'  ?51 

Arkansas J'l?|??f 

California 26,  522.  343 

Colorado           3.566.102 

Connecticut ^^«  ?« 

Delaware      4g/.  i*s 

District  of  Columbia 1  ?5fcJ5 

Florida                 6.743,536 

M.;:::::::: 4,^14,334 

Hawaii                                                     529.432 

Idaho :::::::::::::.: 924,501 

Minws :.::.. 12,218,444 

Indiana.::.: S'5?S'!H 

Iowa                                           4.347,650 

ISnsas 3,534,095 

SS:;); ::::;:::::-  l^d^ 

Mal'ne   ::::::::::.: 1.006:719 

Maryland 2'iiJ'SSJ 

Massachusetts ,?-222-??? 

Michigan V^d^fj 

Minnesota, - 2' 819' 929 

Mississippi STjIiftl 

Missouri -  ^•^"•409 

Montana 1,056,227 


$222,500,000       $14,000,000 


3,464.114 

88.830 

2, 420.  904 

1.966.451 

24.  772.  095 
3. 330.  770 
3,  032, 607 
487, 148 
1.734,244 
6,298,519 

.  3, 936, 224 
529.432 

1      924, 501 

111,412.130 
5.997,211 
4.060.741 
3.300.875 
3.294.450 
3.891,033 
940.284 
3.144.603 
8,408,717 

10,180.112 

5, 072, 397 

2. 633, 838 

5, 349, 449 

986,524 


244,755 
0 
171,047 
138,937 
1,750.248 
235. 332 
214,266 

0 
122.  531 
445.  017 
278, 1 10 

0 

0 
806,314 
423,727 
288.909 
233. 220 
232.  766 
120. 374 
66,435 

0 
594.111 
719.266 
358.385 
186,091 
377,960 
69,703 


Nebraska $2,329,484  $2,175,758  $153,726 

Nevada              260.550  260,550  0 

NewHampshire 1.052,063  982.635  69,4ffl 

NewJersey                 4.314.193  4.029.493  284.700 

Newll4ex«o.. 1.345,506  1,256.715  88.791 

New  York                  20.348,336  19.005,519  1,342.817 

North  Carolina::.: 5,821.698  5.437,515  »4,183 

NorthDakoU 1.147,474  1,071,751  75,723 

Ohio                                        11.648,544  10.879,839  768.705 

Oklahoma".:::::."::::: 3.845.974  3,592.172  mf© 

Oregon                                     3.378.367  3.155,422  222,945 

Pennsylvania  ■"."..:.." —  12.243.761  11.435.776  807.985 

Rhodelsland: 1.285.984  1.201.120  84.864 

South  Carolina 2,253,724  2.104,997  148.727 

SouthDakoU 1.132.782  1,058.030  74.752 

Tennessee          4.565.709  4,264.411  301,298 

Texas                                     8.595.652  8.595,652  0 

Utah :  1,706,333  1,706.333  0 

Verm"o"nt"  "        771,955  721,012  50,940 

Virginia                3.758.677  3,758,677  3 

Washington 4,978.055  4,649.545  328,510 

WestVirginia 2.193.588  2,156,396  37,190 

Wisconsin 6.253,838  5.841.138  412,702 

Wyoming...   495,592  462.887  32.705 

U.S.  service  schoois - 

CanafZone "  "  S 

Guam 0  0  0 

PuertoRico       1.034,767  1,034,767  0 

Virgin  IsUnds 3.687  3,687  0 


Note:  Stales  which  show  no  increase  at  the  higher  level  are  already  funded  at  100  percent  of  approved  requests. 


Colleges  Which  Have  Written  to  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  in  Support  of  Amend- 
ment FOB  Increased  Student  Assistance 

ALABAMA 

Spring  Hill  College. 
Troy  State  College. 

CALIFORNIA 

California  State  College  at  Long  Beach. 

California  State  College  at  San  Bernardino. 

Claremont  University  Center. 

La  Verne  College. 

Loma  Linda  University. 

Loyola  University  of  Los  Angeles. 

Northrop  Institute  of  Technology. 

Occidental  College. 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College. 

University  of  Redlands. 

Whlttier  College. 

district  of  COLUMBIA 

Catholic  University  of  America. 

FLORIDA 

Barry  College. 

Florida  Institute  of  Technology. 

Florida  Presbyterian  College. 

Miami-Dade  College. 

New  College. 

St.  Leo  College. 


GEORGIA 

Emory  University. 

INDIANA 

Notre  Dame  University. 
St.  Joseph's  College. 

ILLINOIS 

Blackburn  College. 

College  of  Dupage. 

Central  TMCA  Community  College. 

Loyola  University. 

Loyola  University  Medical  Center. 

Roosevelt  University. 

Rosary  College. 

Western  Illinois  University. 

IOWA 

Iowa  Wesley  an  College. 
Mt.   Mercy  College. 
Ottumwa  College. 
Willlani  Penn  College. 

KANSAS 

Marymount  College. 
St.  Benedict's  College. 

KXNTUCKT 

Alice  Lloyd  College. 
Cumberland  College. 

Thomas  More  College. 


MARYLAND 

Community  College  of  Baltimore. 
Catonsvllle  Cummunlty  College. 
VUla  Julia  College. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Anna  Maria  College. 
Boston  College. 
Massasolt  Community  College. 
Pine  Manor  Junior  College. 
Wheelock  College. 

MICHIGAN 

Delta  Community  College. 
Quinas  College. 

MINNESOTA 

College  of  St.  Catherine. 
College  of  St.  Teresa. 
College  of  St.  Thomas. 
Macalester  College. 
St.  Olaf  College. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Tougaloo  College. 

MONTANA 

College  of  Great  Palls. 

NEBRASKA 

Creighton  University. 
Middeland  Lutheran  University. 
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NEW     JERSEY 


Bloomfleld  College. 
Caldwell  College  for  Women. 
Centenary  College  for  Women. 
Glassboro  State  College. 
Patterson  State  College. 
Princeton  University. 

NEW   MEXICO 

University  of  New  Mexico. 

NEW   TORK 

Adelphi  University. 

Barnard  College. 

Bennett  College. 

Colgate  University. 

Pinch  College. 

Hartwlck  College. 

Pace  College. 

Polytechnic  Instlttite  of  Brookljin. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institut< . 

SUNT  at  Albany. 

SUNT  at  Brockport. 

SUNT  at  Plattsburg. 

sue  of  NY  at  New  Paltz. 

St.  L*wrence  University. 

Syracuse  University. 

NOBTH   CAROLINA 

Guilford  College. 
Livingstone  College. 

OHIO 

Capital  University. 
College  of  Mt.  St.  Joseph. 
John  Carroll  University. 
Malone  College. 
Notre  Dame  College. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bucknell  University. 
Cabrlnl  College. 
Cedar  Crest  College. 
Chatham  College. 
Keuka  College. 
L*fayett«  College. 
Marywood  College. 
Urslnus  College. 

RHODE   ISLAND 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

SOtriH   DAKOTA 

Augustana  College. 

TENNESSEE 

Carson-Newman  College. 

TEXAS 

Trinity  University. 
University  of  St.  Thomas. 

VERMONT 

University  of  Vermont. 

VIRGIN   ISLANDS 

College  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

VIRGINIA 

Shenandoah  College. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

Alderson-Broaddus  College. 

Sample  of  Letters  Received  b  r  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  on  the  N^d  for  In- 
creased Stvdent  Assistance 

Spring  Hill  ColLece 
Mobile,  AJa..  May  27.  1970. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

VS.  Senate, 

Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thl  i 

to  urge  you  to  do  all  in  your  pow 

the  Education  Appropriations  Ac 

scheduled  to  come  to  the  Senate 

so  that  the  Basic  student  aid 

be  increased  by  the  following 

Educational  opportunity  grants,  ill.  900,  000 

Work-study   I16.OOO.  000 

National         defense         student 
loans    


14.000.000 

The  students  of  Spring  Hill  C  oUege  and 
those  of  many  other   colleges  wlih  which  I 
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is  written 
to  amend 
,  which  is 
floor  soon, 
protn'ams  miy 
am  Dunts: 


am  familiar  are  suffering  several  hardships 
from  the  deficiencies  in  these  funds.  Please 
do  whatever  you  can  to  help  them  and  the 
Institutions  which  rely  so  heavily  on  these 
funds  In  their  financial  aid  programs  for  stu- 
dents. 

Sincerely. 

William  J.  RiikiES,  S.J.. 

President. 

Clarfmont  University  Center. 

Claremont.  Calif..  May  28.  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  understand 
that  the  Appropriations  Act  for  the  Office 
of  Education  will  reach  the  Senate  floor  In 
the  next  few  days.  The  higher  educational 
community  Is  deeply  concerned  about  this 
bin — particularly  about  two  amendments, 
one  of  which  would  add  $28  million  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  academic  facilities  for  four- 
year  Institutions,  and  the  other  of  which 
would  add  substantial  sums  to  the  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  grants,  the  Work-Study 
program,  and  the  National  Defense  Student 
Loans.  I  should  like  to  urge  your  support  of 
these  two  amendments. 

The  higher  educational  community  Is  In 
extraordinarily  difficult  flnancial  situation. 
We  are  being  asked  to  carry  an  ever-increas- 
ing load  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  inflation  and  declining  sources 
of  income.  Assistance  in  the  area  of  build- 
ing and  student  aid  is  urgently  needed.  Your 
support  for  these  amendments  will  be  of 
great  help  and  encouragement  at  a  most 
difficult  time. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Howard  R.  BowEN. 
Acting  President  and  Prenident-elect. 

Whittier  College. 
Whittier.  Calif  ,  May  26.  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  one  representative  college 
from  the  private  education  sector,  Whittier 
wishes  to  express  to  you  and  Senators  Case 
and  Mondale  our  hearty  endorsement  of  your 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Education  Ap- 
propriations Act. 

We  are  convinced  these  pieces  of  legislation 
are  critically  Important  factors  in  the  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  our  educational 
system.  We  want  you  and  your  fellow  legis- 
lators to  know  we  are  now.  and  will  be  in 
future,  active  In  behalf  of  your  education 
proposals. 

Our  best  wishes  are  with  you  In  your  de- 
fense of  higher  education. 
Sincerely. 

Frederick  M.  Binder. 

Whittier  College, 
Whittier,  Cahf..  May  26,  1970. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  at  Whittier  College  have  a 
deep  concern  and  interest  in  the  Office  of 
Education  Appropriations  Act  which,  we  un- 
derstand, is  scheduled  for  Senate  considera- 
tion In  the  Immediate  future. 

Of  particular  Import  to  us,  and  to  all  edu- 
cational Institutions,  public  and  private,  are 
two  amendments  to  the  Act: 

First,  the  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  Amend- 
ment, which  will  seek  to  add  28  million  dol- 
lars to  the  Appropriations  Committee  rec- 
ommendations; hereby  extending  to  the  four- 
year  institutions  assistance  restricted  in  the 
original  Bill  to  the  two-year  community  col- 
leges. We  are  poignantly  aware  of  the  aca- 
demic facility  needs  of  our  sister  two-year 
colleges  and  strongly  endorse  legislation 
which  will  assist  in  this  area,  but  we  are 
equally  cognizant  of  the  Identical  require- 
ments    facing    four-year    Institutions.     We 


therefore  ask  your  support  of  the  expanded 
appropriation  to  meet  the  full  spectrum  of 
requirements. 

Second,  the  amendment  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Kennedy  and  Mondale,  which  will  add 
funds  to  E.O.G.,  Work  Study  and  National 
Defense  Student  Loans.  In  the  past,  Whittier 
College  has  been  the  grateful  recipient  of 
funds  from  all  three  of  these  programs.  This 
assistance  has  made  possible,  among  other 
activities,  ovir  Mexican  Program,  our  library 
expansion,  as  well  as  Increased  scholarship 
grants  for  deserving  students.  A  restriction 
of  this  assistance  would  seriously  curtail  our 
current  and  projected  programs.  We  urgently 
request  your  careful  consideration  and  active 
participation  on  behalf  of  the  amendment's 
passage. 

Your  legislative  activities  In  the  past  on 
behalf  of  higher  education  In  California,  as 
well  as  across  the  nation,  have  clearly 
demonstrated  your  deep  and  continuing  con- 
cern that  our  youth  be  given  excellent 
schooling  opportunities.  In  light  of  this,  we 
are  convinced  these  amendments  warrant 
your  vote  of  approval. 
Sincerely. 

Frederick  M.  Binder. 

Central  YMC.\  Community  College. 

Chicago.  III.,  May  26.  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  fully  believe 
that  your  emphasis  on  the  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant  and  the  College  Work-Study 
Program  Is  making  possible  a  viable  Amer- 
ican democracy.  Any  other  course.  In  my 
opinion,  would  only  exacerbate  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  manpower,  as  well  as  racism 
and  the  urban  confrontation.  For  example, 
this  one  modest  Junior  college  alone  provides 
educational  opportunities  for  more  than  400 
inner-city  youth  now  on  a  poverty  or  below 
poverty  lex'el  of  life.  E.O.G.  and  C.W.S.P.  are 
essential  Ingredients  of  the  program.  Their 
continuation  and  enhancement  can  be  the 
government's  best  Investment  possible  In 
future  tax  dollars  to  be  collected,  let  alone 
the  human  welfare  benefits. 

Your  efforts  are  to  be  commended.  We  are 
urging  others  to  support  your  position,  for 
we  believe  that  we  are  not  over  dramatic 
when  we  state  that  ovir  country's  future  Is 
at  stake. 

Cordially  yours, 

Donald  A.  Canar, 

President. 

College  of  Dupage, 
Glen  Ellyn,  III..  June  10.  1970. 
Hon.   Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  with  regard 
to  the  Education  Improvements  Act  and  es- 
pecially as  It  concerns  at  least  two  of  the 
amendments  which  are  of  considerable  Im- 
portance to  higher  education. 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  extremely  Important 
that  we  not  Jeopardize  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  in  order  that  we  may  satisfy 
the  crucial  need  for  student  aid  funds.  At 
the  present  rate  of  borrowings  from  local 
banks  under  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program.  It  is  unlikely  that  these  lending 
InstitvUlons  can  continue  their  present  level 
of  activity. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  In  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Stephen  J.  Groszos,  Ph.D. 

Roosevelt  University, 
Chicago,  111.,  May   22,  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Oid  Senofe  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  I  understand  that 
you  are  preparing  to  Introduce  an  amend- 
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ment  to  the  Office  of  Education  Appropria- 
tions Act  which  would  increase  the  appro- 
priations for  the  basic  programs  of  student 
financial  aid.  I  want  to  Indicate  to  you  my 
support  of  such  an  amendment  and  to  tell 
you  how  Important  these  programs  of  stu- 
dent financial  aid  are  to  the  students  of 
Roosevelt  University. 

The  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  Is  not  ade- 
quate to  Insure  that  all  qualified  students 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  study  at  the 
college  or  university  of  their  choice.  But  the 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant*  Program, 
the  College  Work-Study  Program,  and  the 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 
make  this  a  reality.  Without  the  added  fund- 
ing which  would  be  appropriated  by  your 
amendment,  we  might  well  have  to  turn 
away  economically  disadvantaged  students 
who  are  educationally  qualified  to  enter 
Roosevelt  University. 

I  have  written  to  the  Senators  from  Illi- 
nois urging  them  to  support  your  amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rolf  A.  Weil,  President. 

Saint  Benedict's  College, 
Atchison,  Kans..  May  26.  1970. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  It  wsis  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  learned  that 
you  as  well  as  Senator  Mondale  are  seeking 
to  have  funds  added  to  the  three  basic  stu- 
dent aid  programs. 

It  was  with  dismay  that  I  received  recently 
"unofficial"  notice  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation of  my  college's  allocations  for  FY  1971. 
In  all  three  programs  there  were  reductions 
which,  as  In  past  years,  further  reduces  the 
effectiveness  of  these  programs  for  the  stu- 
dents whom  we  serve. 

This  is  my  fifth  year  in  the  area  of  finan- 
cial aid  administration.  During  this  period 
I  have  seen  the  erosion  of  higher  educa- 
tion's ability  to  help  the  needy  and  disad- 
vantaged, the  middle-Income  student,  and 
the  rural  poor. 

Apparently  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  Nixon  administration  specifically,  is  not 
willing  to  reverse  this  trend.  Thus  I  find 
your  efforts   very   gratifying. 

I  stand  ready  to  assist  you  In  whatever 
possible. 

Sincerely. 

Edward  S.  Dougherty, 
Director  of  Financial  Aids. 

Thomas  More  College, 
Covington,  Ky.,  June  1,  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Recently  I  learned  of  your 
efforts  to  Increase  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
student  aid  programs.  As  a  college  financial 
aid  officer  I  have  experienced  the  difficulty 
of  attempting  to  stretch  extremely  limited 
funds  to  assist  students  in  getting  a  college 
education.  As  enrollment  and  costs  continue 
to  spiral,  the  conditions  become  even  more 
critical.  The  ability  and  willingness  of  lend- 
ing Institutions  to  expand  lending  under  the 
Guaranteed  Loan  Program  is  in  Jeopardy,  due 
to  current  economic  conditions.  Many  banks 
are  unwilling  to  participate  even  on  a  limited 
basis. 

Your  continued  efforts  to  Increase  assist- 
ance to  help  the  nation's  young  people  to 
help  themselves  will  certainly  be  appreciated, 
both  now  and  In  the  future  when  these  men 
and  women  will  be  the  mainstay  of  the 
country. 

This  brings  my  best  wishes  and  active  sup- 
port for  your  efforts  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  L.  Marlowe, 

Director  of  Financial  Aid  and  Placement. 


Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass..  June  3, 1970. 
U.S.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  tell  you  that  you  have  the  unqualified 
support  of  everyone  associated  with  Boston 
College  m  your  efforte  to  Increase  impropria- 
tions for  all  three  basic  student  aid  programs 
by  adding  $14  million  to  the  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  Program;  $16  million  to  the 
College  Work-Study  Program,  and  $17.9  mil- 
lion to  the  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
Program.  We  hope  that  the  Senate  sees  its 
way  clear  to  act  favorably  on  these  desper- 
ately-needed proposals. 

This  year  Boston  College  requested  and 
substantiated  a  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  of  $1,750,000.  But,  because  of  reduced 
appropriations,  we  will  get  only  about  one- 
half  of  that  amount  which  means  that.  In  a 
period  of  skyrocketing  costs  on  all  sides,  the 
majority  of  our  students  will  receive  less  than 
they  are  eligible  for  (and.  Indeed,  far  less 
than  they  need)  to  pay  for  their  education. 
In  addition,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  gradu- 
ate students  have  been  eliminated  by  admin- 
istrative memorandum  from  the  National  De- 
fense Student  Loan  P>rogram  which  we  think 
Is  a  grave  Injustice.  (One  has  the  feeling  that 
there  will  be  absolutely  no  federal  support 
for  graduate  student  fellowships  or  trainee- 
ships  on  an  Institutional  basis  In  the  near 
future.  This  would  be  a  disaster  for  graduate 
student  education  and  unless  the  situation 
is  remedied  soon,  there  Is  no  question  but 
that  graduate  education  will  take  many  years 
to  recover  from  this  nutritional  deficiency). 
Also,  since  a  large  part  of  otir  loan  funds 
must  be  used  to  match  grants-in-aid  for  low 
Income  students,  there  Is  little  left  to  help 
the  students  from  middle  Income  families 
who.  too,  are  feeling  the  economic  squeeze. 

In  this  calendar  year,  Boston  College  has 
been  given  approval  for  $586,000  for  Its  Col- 
lege Work-Study  Program.  This  is  the  small- 
est amount  we  have  received  in  three  years, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  Program  not 
only  helps  our  students  to  earn  part  of  their 
college  costs  but  also  enables  them  to  con- 
tribute their  talents  In  a  constructive  way 
for  the  social  benefit  of  the  oS-campus 
community. 

As  you  well  know.  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Grants  must  be  matched  by  scholarships 
or  by  funds  from  The  National  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loan,  The  College  Work-Study  or  other 
related  federal  programs.  Uncertainties  about 
financing  other  federal  programs  restrict  us 
In  developing  as  effective  an  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant  Program  as  we  would  like. 
As  a  result  we  have  not  been  able  to  use  fully 
the  funds  provided  in  the  program  to  help 
minority  and  other  students  from  low  In- 
come areas.  Thus,  while  we  need  more  money 
for  the  Ekiucatlonal  Opportunity  Grant  Pro- 
gram, the  efficient  use  of  such  funds  depends 
on  more  adequate  financing  of  The  College 
Work-Study  Program  and  the  National  De- 
fense Student  Loan  Program. 

In  the  last  three  years,  the  availability  of 
these  three  basic  student  aid  programs  has 
enabled  Boston  College  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  the  law  and  express  national  values 
by  bringing  to  our  campus  students  from  low 
Income  urban  areas.  Because  of  federal  sup- 
port we  also  have  been  encouraged  to  con- 
tribute generously  of  our  own  resources  to 
this  end.  (In  this  regard  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  we  are  not  using  endowments, 
which  we  do  not  have,  to  help  the  disadvan- 
taged. We  are  using  money  from  operating 
expenses.)  In  the  light  of  our  present  finan- 
cial situation,  however,  we  can  supp>ort  such 
Important  programs  only  If  they  receive 
adequate  financial  assistance  from  the  fed- 
eral  government. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  of  our  financial  prob- 
lem, we  would  like  you  to  know  that,  for 


the  present  fiscal  year,  operating  expenses 
at  Boston  College  exceed  Income  by  an  esti- 
mated $4.2  million.  To  meet  part  of  this 
deficit  we  have  Just  announced  a  tuition  in- 
crease of  $240  effective  this  coming  Septem- 
ber. This  is  on  top  of  $400  tuition  Increase 
last  year.  In  addition,  board  and  room  costs 
will  Increase  by  $300  at  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term. 

In  the  light  of  the  critical  financial  situa- 
tion In  which  Boston  College  and,  In  fact, 
all  private  colleges  and  universities  find 
themselves,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  approves 
the  $47.9  million  total  Increase  In  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Student  Loan  Program,  Col- 
lege Work-Study  Program  and  the  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  Program.  The  need 
for  enlarging  these  basic  programs  Is  more 
crucial  than  ever  since  there  is  grave  doubt 
that  the  banks  can  sustain  their  present  level 
of  lending  under  the  Guaranteed  Loan 
Program. 

We  are  most  grateful  for  your  continued 
Interest  In  the  problems  of  private  colleges 
and  universities. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  W.  Seavey  Joyce,  S.J. 

Prestdenf. 

Massasoit  Community  College, 

West  Bridgewater,  June  2, 1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  from  John  F.  Morse, 
Director,  Office  of  Education  Appropriations, 
American  Coimcll  on  Education  that  you  and 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale  (D.  Minn.)  are 
seeking  to  add  funds  to  all  three  basic  stu- 
dent aid  programs:  Educational  Opporttinity 
Grants,  $17.9  mllUon;  Work-Study,  $16  mU- 
Uon;  National  Defense  Student  Loans,  $14 
million,  and  further,  that  Senator  Clifford 
P.  Case  (R.  NJ.)  will  seek  to  add  $28  million, 
the  same  amount  appropriated  this  year,  to 
provide  funds  for  academic  facilities  for  four- 
year  institutions. 

May  I  express  my  full  appreciation  for  your 
assistance  In  these  matters.  It  would  appear 
that  the  future  of  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  may  be  in  Jeopardy,  and  the  need 
for  additional  student  aid  funds  Is  even 
more  crucial,  since  there  is  considerable 
doubt  that  the  banks  can  sustain  their  pres- 
ent level  of  lending  under  the  Guaranteed 
Loan  Program. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  W.  Musselman, 

President. 

Wheelock  College, 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  28, 1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  and  support  you  in  your  efforts 
to  add  funds  to  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  Work  Study,  and  National  Defense 
Student  Loans  sections  of  the  Pending  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  the  Office  of  Education. 
As  the  cost  of  higher  education  Increases, 
tuition  Increases  seem  Inevitable.  With  tui- 
tion increases,  a  college  degree  is  Increcislngly 
distant  from  many  Americans  virithout  sub- 
stantial financial  aid. 

We  appreciate  deeply  all  that  you  are  doing 
In  the  support  of  higher  education.  The  fi- 
nancial stress  upon  us  is  growing  every  day. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs,  Robert  W.  Merry. 

President. 

Bay  Citt,  Mich.. 

June  1,  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wfishington,  D.C. 

Delta  Community  College  has  been  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  Educational  Grants  Prograsi. 
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the  National  Defense  Loan  Progrrtn  and  the 
College  Work  Study  Program  for  se  leral  years. 
In  that  time  we  have  been  able  to  help  many 
students  from  low  Income  homes  to  earn  a 
college  education.  Most  of  thes ;  students 
would  never  have  received  an  edi  cation  be- 
yond high  school  had  it  not  be  ^n  for  the 
Financial  Aids  Progrnm.  Many  ame  from 
minority  groups  and  rural  area;  .  For  this 
reason  we  support  the  Kennec  y-Mondale 
amendments.  The  Financial  Aids  I  rograms  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1961  has  triily 
equalized  educational  opportunitli  s  for  many 
disadvantaged  students.  We  hopi  they  will 
be  fully  supported  by  the  Congr*  ss 
Donald  J.  Cari  ton 
Presiden:.  Delta    College. 


jATHr  UNE 


The  Coixege  of  St.  C, 

St.  Pa 
Edward  M.  Kennedt. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Honorable  Sni:    As  Dean  of 
rectlng  Financial  Aid   to  studeu 
Income    (anywhere    from   nothlni 
independent  girls  whose  parents 
will   not  help  them)    as  well  as 
comes  (up  to  $10,000)   I  am  Inte 
Coted  In  the  Educational  Appropii 
which  is  coming  up  on  the  floor 

Most  of  these  students  are  worV  i 
themselves    through    college    on 
where  they  feel  they  can  gci  the 
tion  for  their  particular  needs 
are  getting  state  scholarships  but 
of  state  funding  in  Minnesota  is 
lower  than  that  of  many  other  si 
most   of  these  students   persona 
extensive  Information  about  t 
that  the  money  we  have  loaned 
under  NDEA,  NDSL,  or  NSL  has 
promptly  and  that  these  graduat 
ful  for  the  loans  they  have  rece  i 

I  know  that  one  national  goa: 
VERY  low  Income  students  but 
help   the   nation   and   fellow  me: 
among  the  middle  Income  group 
be  another  generation  before  the 
poverty  oriented  programs  can 
Just  getting  students  to  college 
answer  to  our  problems    A  coUog 
l3  only  going  to  be  an  advantage 
tion  if  the  students  getting  it  ar  ' 
and    prepared,    not    Just    milling 
campus  for  four  years  to  get  a 
of  paper.  This  latter  condition 
In  some  places  and  these  so-ca 
are  easily  influenced  by  agitators 

NDSL  was  hailed  as  such  a  gre.-^t 
here  we  are  this  year  with  only 
what  we  need  for  loans  and  bank 
students  they  cannot  lend  as 
thought  they  might.  EOG  is  urge 
and  Work -Study  Is  excellent  ex 
young  people.  A  combination  of 
aids  properly  placed  will  do  moi 
us  with  level  headed  students 
squads. 

Please  do  support  the  three 
aids  and  direct  them  where 
most  good. 

Sincerely. 

SiSTES  Mai 


IE  James. 


GLASSBORO  state  COl  LEGE. 

Classboro.  NJ..  Jufie  2.  1970 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Kennedy:  I  wls> 
support  to  those  who  endorse  yo 
amend  the  OfBce  of  Education  Ap  ) 
Act. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  detertnlning 
dent  financial  aid  awards  for  ne  it 
less  we  receive  additional  suppo  -t 
Federal  Government,  we  will  hav  j 
dents  laboring  under  unnecessar  ? 
Even    federally-supported    hlghe  • 
loans  are  becoming  increasingly 
obtain.  Many  lending  InsUtutloi  s 
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tant to  commit  their  funds  to  students  dur- 
ing this  period  of  economic  turmoil  In  addi- 
tion no  one  has  to  belabor  the  problems  the 
college  student  will  face  this  year  when  he 
attempts  to  secure  a  summer  Job.  This  lack 
oi  financial  support  compounded  by  a  lack  of 
financial  aid  is  going  to  cause  many  a  de- 
serving stvident  to  terminate  his  education 
prematurely. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief.  It  Is  not  always 
the  financial  aid  student  who  causes  campus 
disturbances.  In  fact  It  can  be  unequivocally 
stated  that  one  of  the  most  Important  rea- 
sons for  this  campus  remaining  open  during 
a  recent  crisis  may  be  directly  attributed  to 
the  efforts  of  some  of  our  financial  aid  recip- 
ients. Their  admonishments  to  their  fellow 
students  concerning  the  Importance  of  their 
college  education  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
covirse  of  action  for  this  institution — it 
remained  open. 

If  we  want  to  keep  all  deserving  students 
In  school  regardless  of  their  economic  back- 
ground, then  it  is  imperative  that  colleges 
receive  additional  federal  financial  aid  stip- 
port.  Glassboro  is  no  exception. 
Sincerely, 

William  L.  Murphy, 
Director  of  Financial  Aid. 

The  UNivERsrrY  or  New  Mexico. 
Albuquerque.  N.  ilex..  June  2.1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.^tor  Kennedy:  We  are  advised 
by  the  .American  Council  on  Education  of 
your  proposal  to  amend  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Appropriations  Act  to  add  funds  to  the 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  Work- 
Study,  and  National  Defense  Student  Loans 
programs.  May  we  wish  you  all  success  with 
this  undert.iking. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  resources  for 
stttdent  aids  a*,  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  Is  acute.  As  of  this  date,  we  are  over- 
committed  approximately  »38,000  in  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  for  freshmen  for 
next  fall  and.  Inasmuch  as  these  grants  are 
typically  matched  on  a  one-to-one  ratio 
with  National  Defense  Student  Loans,  we 
are  over-committed  a  like  amount  In  that 
category.  Applications  continue  to  come  In. 
Unless  there  Is  some  relief,  many  prospective 
freshmen  will  have  to  be  denied  assistance 
and  will  probably  not  enroll  in  September. 

The  higher  educational  institutions  in 
New  Mexico  have  evolved  a  work-study  pro- 
gram called  the  New  Mexico  Plan  for  the 
coming  summer.  Under  this  Plan,  prospec- 
tive students  will  be  able  to  find  appropriate 
emplyoment  with  the  institutions  supplying 
80';  of  the  funds  and  the  balance  to  be  pro- 
vided by  eligible  agencies.  We  have  thought 
very  highly  of  this  Plan  because  it  enables 
the  student,  while  living  at  home,  to  work 
and  save  money  for  school  expenses  In  the 
ensuing  year.  The  Plan  will  be  implemented 
this  summer  on  a  reduced  scale,  but  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  has  reluctantly 
concluded  that  it  cannot  afford  to  partici- 
pate at  all. 

Costs  of  higher  education  continue  to  rise 
despite  all  efforts  to  hold  them  In  check; 
student  living  expenses  are,  of  course.  In- 
flated as  are  those  of  all  other  citizens.  It 
seems  tragic  that  those,  especially  from 
lower  Income  families,  who  are  qualified  to 
undertake  higher  education  and  who  desire 
it  must  be  forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ferrel  Heady  , 

President. 

Bennett   College, 
Millhrook.  N.Y.,  May  26.  1970. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,    DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  We  wish  to  add 
our  support  to  the  amendment  sponsored  by 


you  and  Senator  Mondale  to  add  funds  to  all 
three  basic  student  aid  programs. 

Cuts  In  the  funding  of  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants  and  the  College  Work  Study 
Program  have  made  It  necessary  for  us  to 
use  more  of  our  limited  financial  aid  budget 
for  the  disadvantaged  students.  As  a  result, 
we  are  able  to  help  very  few  of  the  students 
lu  the  middle  income  bracket. 

We  also  heartily  disagree  with  the  pro- 
posals of  the  prMent  administration  to  shift 
the  burden  of  payment  for  education  to  the 
student  by  increased  dependence  on  loans, 
when  there  Is  grave  doubt  that  the  banks 
can  sustain  their  present  level  of  lending 
under  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program. 

Students  who  are  forced  to  borrow  heavily 
to  pay  for  higher  education  will  not  only 
be  seriously  handicapped  for  years  after  grad- 
uation, but  may  also  be  more  apt  to  be  dis- 
illusioned with  the  present  priorities  of  the 
American  society  while  on  campus. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ruth   I.   Gifford, 
Financial   Aid   Officer. 

State  Universfty  College  op 

Arts   and    Science, 
Platt-iburgh^  N.Y  ,  June  4,  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate   Office  Building. 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  It  Is  with  utmost 
concern  that  I  ask  your  support  of  the  Office 
of  Education  .Appropriations  Act  in  which  you 
and  Senator  Mondale  are  seeking  to  add  funds 
to  all  three  basic  student  aid  programs. 
Nearly  all  colleges  in  the  Country  have  felt 
the  impact  of  the  recent  cuts  In  budgets  In 
the  National  Defense  Student  Loan,  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  and  College  Work- 
Studv  Programs.  This  campus  Is  no  exception. 

The  52--,.  cut  in  New  York  State  for  the 
Initial  Year  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
Program  is  presenting  a  most  disturbing 
situation.  With  a  new  program  for  the  dis- 
advantaged on  our  campus  and  the  accept- 
ance of  many  other  disadvantaged  students 
who  will  not  be  In  the  Special  Program,  the 
amount  allocated  will  not  be  enough  to  aid 
these  needy  students.  It  is  necessary  to  trans- 
fer over  one  half  of  the  Initial  Year  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  (which  also  re- 
ceived a  cut)  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  past  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  re- 
cipients. 

Therefore,  only  20  of  102  eligible  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  students  will  be 
able  to  receive  aid  from  this  program.  We 
need  more  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
and  College  Work-Study  Program  funds  to 
aid  the  many  other  students  In  need  of 
financial  aid. 

To  understand  the  seriousness  of  this  re- 
quest it  is  Important  to  know  that  approxi- 
mately 30';  of  all  of  our  students  at  Platts- 
burgh  come  from  homes  which  have  a  net 
taxable  Income  of  $1,800  or  less.  I  think 
you  can  see  why  we  consider  the  need  for 
additional  student  funds  Is  crucial. 
Sincerely, 

George  W.   Ancell. 

President. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Troy.  N.Y.,  June  2, 1970. 
Hon  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  We  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  Office  of  Education  Appro- 
priations Act  which  Is  scheduled  for  debate 
In  the  Senate  this  week,  and  wish  to  com- 
ment on  the  need  for  passage  of  amendments 
you  and  Senators  Mondale  and  Case  are  pre- 
senting to  provide  ( 1 )  an  Increase  In  student- 
aid  programs  and  (2)  for  academic  facilities 
for  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development 
of  the  mld-20th  Century  in  respect  to  edu- 
cation has  been  the  deep  concern  and  conse- 
quent supportive  legislative  actions  of  the 
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Federal  Congreae.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the 
more  trying  when  we  realize  our  governments 
leaders  must  test  the  question  of  participa- 
tion in  the  educational  situation  and  act 
In  the  presence  of  many  other  economic  and 
social  factors,  both  national  and  Interna- 
tional. 

Events  of  the  past  year  clearly  point  out 
that  the  citizen  of  tomorrow  will  be  living  In 
an  America  that  Is  difficult  to  Imagine,  and 
that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  educational 
Institutions  to  develop  programs  and  an  en- 
vironment that  will  shape  his  education  and 
his  contributions  to  society.  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  has,  through  the  years,  ac- 
cepted this  responsibility  to  provide  an  edu- 
cation centered  In  science  and  engineering; 
not  neglecting  the  humanities  and  the  so- 
cial sciences. 

As  for  the  need  by  Congress  to  act  on  addi- 
tional financial  aid  to  students,  we  would 
like  to  point  out  that  private  colleges  are 
not  inherently  more  expensive  to  operate 
than  are  public  colleges;  nor  are  they  avail- 
able only  to  the  wealthy.  In  recent  years,  the 
percentage  of  Rensselaer  applicants  with  fi- 
nancial need  has  increased  steadily  to  the 
point  where  more  than  80';  of  our  applicants 
now  demonstrate  need.  The  undergraduate 
scholarship  budget  for  Rensselaer  has  In- 
creased from  less  than  one  half  million  dol- 
lars to  nearly  two  million  dollars  annually 
In  the  past  decade. 

Problems  of  direct  student  support  require 
expansion,  not  contraction,  of  grant  and 
loan  programs — for  all  lower  and  middle  in- 
come students,  but  especially  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. Present  programs  are  unrealistic 
both  m  number  of  students  to  be  assisted 
and  in  the  support  per  student.  We  urge  you 
to  give  thorough  study  and  support  to 
amendments  that  seek  to  add  funds  to  the 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  the  Work- 
Study  Program,  and  the  National  Defense 
Student  Loans. 
Sincerely, 

r.  g.  folsom. 

Livingstone  College. 
Salisbury,  N.C.,  May  29,  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kknnedy:  Livingstone  Col- 
lege, Sallsbtiry,  N.C.,  a  privately  owned,  fully 
accredited  four-year  college  engaged  in  train- 
ing poor  black  students,  is  Intensively  In- 
terested In  your  proposed  amendment  to 
HR  16916  soon  to  be  voted  on  by  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Our  students  come  from  low-Income  fami- 
lies and  are  imable  to  pay  the  costs  for  at- 
tending college  and  must  depend  upon  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government.  We 
strongly  support  the  Kennedy-Mondale 
Amendment  to  add  funds  to  all  three  basic 
student  aid  programs  In  the  following 
amounts:  Educational  Opportunity  Grants. 
$17.9  million;  Work-Study,  $16  million;  and 
National  Defense  Student  Loan,  $14  million. 

From  our  point  of  view  these  funds  are  the 
life-blood  of  our  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams, and  merit  the  most  favorable  consid- 
eration. We  support  your  amendment  100 
percent. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  George  Shipman, 

President. 

Notre  Dame  College, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  June  1,  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Senate  C.^ce  Building 
Washingior,,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  writing 
this  to  a£k  your  support  for  Increased  appro- 
priations for  three  student  aid  programs. 
Without  Increased  funds  for  the  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants,  the  Work  Study  Pro- 
grams  and   the  National   Defense   Student 


Loans,  our  ability  to  help  the  underprivi- 
leged students  now  attending  Notre  Dame 
College,  will  be  seriously  handicapped. 

In  the  past,  these  student  aid  programs, 
combined  with  our  flnanclci  contributions, 
have  made  it  possible  to  educate  many 
economically  disadvantaged  students  who 
otherwise  would  have  not  received  college 
educations. 

■^3  cut  back  in  these  programs  has  cer- 
tainly hindered  our  program  to  help  the  un- 
derprivileged students  and  unless  additional 
funds  are  received,  we  may  have  to  severely 
curtail  our  efforts  to  help  educate  students 
from  lower  Income  families. 

Your  adslstance  In  Increasing  funds  for 
thesr  student  aid  programs  will  certainly  be 
appreciated. 

Cordially  yours. 

Sister  Mary  Luke,  S.N.D., 

President. 

BUCKNELL     UnIVERITY, 

Lewisburg.  Pa..  May  29.  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  writing  in 
appreciation  and  support  of  your  effort  to 
Increase  the  appropriations  for  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants,  the  College  Work-Study 
Program,  and  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
Fund.  These  three  sources  of  financial  aid 
constitute  a  fine  national  program,  which  Is 
flexible  and  balanced,  and  which  makes  pos- 
sible the  application  of  financial  help  In 
forms  and  packages  that  effectively  meet 
student  needs. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  program  to  the  young  people 
and  the  colleges  of  our  nation,  and  the  need 
to  Increase  the  funding  as  all  costs  across 
the  land  increase  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
In  this  one  relatively  small  college,  lack  of 
financial  aid  funds  made  It  necessary  for  us 
to  deny  aid  to  115  entering  freshmen  whose 
combined  need  was  slightly  more  than 
$164,000.  Among  our  currently  enrolled  stu- 
dents, 94,  with  a  combined  need  of  over 
$140,000,  will  have  to  be  denied  financial 
aid  for  next  year.  This  situation  exists  in 
spite  of  our  reasonably  successful  and  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  obtain  scholarship  funds 
from  Industry,  business,  foundations  and  In- 
dividuals. Cleraly,  any  reduction  In  the  fed- 
eral funds  for  student  financial  aid  allocated 
to  Bucknell  will  certainly  result  In  the  In- 
terruption— If  not  the  termination — of  high- 
er education  for"  more  than  a  few  of  our  stu- 
dents. 

Be  assured  the  University  and  Its  students 
very  much  appreciate,  and  strongly  support, 
all  efforts  to  Increase  the  appropriations  fot 
student  aid  programs. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Hayward, 
Director  of  Financial  Aid. 

Marywood   College, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  May  26,  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  Adminis- 
tration of  Marywood  College.  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania  wishes  to  express  its  support 
for  the  action  which  you  Intend  to  take 
within  the  next  few  weeks  In  regard  to  the 
Office  of  Education  Appropriations  Act.  I  am 
sure  that  at  this  point  It  Is  not  necessary 
for  colleges  to  send  you  statistics  to  demon- 
strate the  need  which  they  have  for  addi- 
tional funds  In  all  three  basic  student  aid 
programs:  Educational  Opportunity  Grants, 
Work  Study,  and  National  Defense  Student 
Loans. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  In  addition  to 
the  aid  being  received  through  these  chan- 
nels, our  college  students  are  carrying  jobs 
In  order  to  assist  their  families  to  meet  the 


rising  cost  of  living  as  well  as  the  rislnjg  cost 
of  college  education.  Your  basic  belief  in  the 
need  to  preserve  the  concept  of  a  pluralistic 
society  with  the  educational  choices  which 
that  Implies,  will  motivate  you  to  assist  both 
private  and  public  educational  Institutions 
to    receive    additional    appropriations. 

In  our  own  case,  over  90 '^j  of  our  students 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  college  without 
the  assistance  of  the  three  basic  student  aid 
programs  referred  to  above.  We  sincerely  ap- 
preciate the  energy  you  have  expended  in 
seeking  to  augment  appropriations  for  edu- 
cation and  want  you  to  know  of  our  support 
in  this  endeavor. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sister  M.  Michel,  I.H.M.. 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 

Providence,  R.I.,  May  27,  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Independent  col- 
leges and  universities  are  being  asked,  in 
many  cases  forced,  to  carry  a  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility which  is  beyond  their  strength, 
and  unless  substantial  help  comes  soon,  most, 
if  not  all  of  these  institutions  will  die.  These 
institutions  are  expected  to  solve,  currently 
with  minimal  help,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  expensive  national  problems 
we  have :  they  are  expected  to  make  available 
equally  to  all  who  qualify,  and  in  many  In- 
stances even  to  those  who  don't,  their  par- 
ticular kinds  and  qualities  of  education  re- 
gardless of  the  candidate's  ability  to  pay  for 
the  ever  increasing  costs  of  the  education 
offered. 

At  this  stage  In  their  effort  to  carry  this 
burden  many  independent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  being  forced  to  give  financial 
aid  where  the  greatest  pressure  is,  that  is  to 
the  disadvantaged  candidates  from  minority 
social  groups.  The  result  of  course  is  that  the 
jnlddle-lncome  candidate,  who  needs  partial 
aid,  is  being  deprived  and  forced  to  drop  out. 
This  pattern  will  inevitably  result  in  un- 
healthy student  populations,  consisting  of  a 
large  majority  from  affluent  backgrounds  and 
a  small  minority  from  poverty  backgrounds. 
Candidates  from  middle-income  families 
($1C.OOO-$20,000)  will  not  have  the  equality 
of  opportunity  which  the  other  two  groups 
will  have — they  will  be  forced  to  attend  state 
universities,  if  they  can  afford  even  the  lower 
costs  of  those  institutions. 

The  independent  colleges  and  universities, 
which  of  course  play  an  enormous  part  in 
establishing  the  standards  of  education 
throughout  the  country  cannot  continue  to 
carry  the  increasing  burden  of  making  It  fi- 
nancially possible  for  all  young  people  In  the 
nation  to  receive  higher  education.  The 
amounts  of  money  needed  are  far  beyond  the 
capacities  of  college  endowments,  contribu- 
tions from  foundations  and  industry,  and  the 
proceeds  from  fund-raising  drives.  Only  the 
federal  government  has  the  vast  resources 
needed  to  attack  this  problem. 

At  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  our  con- 
scientious commitment  made  two  years  ago 
to  recruit  and  offer  full  financial  aid  to  in- 
creased numbers  of  candidates  from  disad- 
vantaged minority  groups  has  already  forced 
us  to  reduce  substantially  the  number  of 
candidates  from  middle-income  backgrounds 
to  whom  we  can  offer  financial  aid.  Ftirther- 
more  the  financial  squeeze  arising  from  this 
commitment  has  placed  us  In  a  position 
where  we  are  unable  to  make  needed  Im- 
provements In  facilities,  premises,  and  per- 
sonnel. 

The  portents  of  all  this  are  extremely 
ominous,  and  therefore  I  urge  that  the  ap- 
propriations recommended  by  Senators 
Clifford  P.  Case  and  Edward  M.  Kennedy  be 
supported  with  all  possible  strength.  I  must 
add,  however,  that  the  amounts  recom- 
mended,  especially   those  for  EOG,   Work- 
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study,  and  NDSL  are  far  below  the  amounts 
which  wtU  be  needed  U  the  Jndepenjdent  col- 
leges and  universities  are  to  be  sav< 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  Lat,  Ir 
Dean  of  the  ( 'allege 

Cakson -Newman  Collb  :e 
JeBerson  City.  Tenn.,  May  Zf.  1970 
Hon   EowARO  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Senator  Kennedy:  Carsonf Newman 
College  continues  to  live,  serve  and  progress 
In  this  Important  Appalachian  reg  on.  Over 
SC^r  of  our  students  are  receiving  various 
types  of  financial  aid.  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants.  Work-study,  and  National 
Defense  Student  Loans  have  plav  fd  major 
roles  in  making  education  avallab  e  to  de- 
serving young  people  of  this  area 

We  are  wholeheartedly  In  support  of  efforts 
to  add  funds  to  all  three  of  these  laslc  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  Our  continue  1  service 
to  this  region  greatly  depends  on  tpese  pro- 
grams. 

Thank  you. 
Cordially, 

Wn.i.MM  I.  PowAi 
Director  of  Develt  oment 
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Senator  Eowako  Kennxdt, 
Washington,  DC: 

It  la  our  understanding   that 
Office  of   Education   appropriation 
16916    reaches    the    Senate    floor 
month  you  will  cosponsor  with 
liondale  an   amendment   to  add 
student  assistance  programs.  We  w 
edly    support   this    effort    to    provide 
money  for  student  aid.  It  is  espe<lally 
portant  to  the  University  of  Vem  ont 
the   amount   recommended   for   educational 
opportunity  grants  be  increased  t>^ond 
House  allowance  of  $167  million 
reduce  the  availability  of  already 
grant  funds  causes  students  to 
on   loans.   Being  forced   to  borrow 
cc6t  of  their  higher  education  wduld 
the  door  to  many  students.  A  similar 
gram  la  being  sent  to  Senator  Mo^dale 
copies    forwarded    to    Senators 
Prouty. 

President  Ltman  S.  Roweix. 

President -Elect  Eowako  C.  AndreWs, 

University  of  Vi  rmont 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President 
that  one  of  the  fashionable 
boys  for  certain  vociferous 
the  Nation  is  the  National  Guard  . 

It  is  alarming — and  somew 
ing — to  hear  UJ-lnformed 
harsh     and     mean-minded 
about  the  many  men  who 
National   Guard.   Fortunately 
with  high  qualifications  and  a 
civic  duty  has  come  forward  to 
relevant  facts.  The  man  is  Geor ; 
Ing  Eliot,  one  of  the  Nation's 
spected  and  honored  military 

Mr.  Eliot  has  been  kind  enougfi 
me  a  copy  of  a  short,  incisive 
has  written  on  the  subject  of  th< 
al  Guard.  He  deals  judiciously 
Guard's  difficult  tasks  and 
ord.  I  would  call  particular 
this  paragraph : 

During  the  period  Jan.  1,  1968, 
1970 — a  total  of  28  months — Natio 
units  were  called  to  active  service 
of  the  civil  authority  on  191 
slons,  involving  224,500  Guardsmer . 
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no  established  case  where  a  single  fatal  civil- 
ian casualty  resulted  from  these  National 
Guard  operations.  That  la  a  record  of  which 
any  professional  law-enforcement  agency — 
or  any  professional  army — might  well  be 
proud  of.  The  National  Guard  is  very  proud 
of  it  Indeed. 

Mr.  Eliot  has  provided  some  facts.  They 
are  much  needed  if  we  are  going  to  lay  to 
rest  vicious  derogation  of  tlae  National 
Guard. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  profit  from 
Mr.  Eliot's  wisdom,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  National  Guard  and  Law 

Enforcement 

(By  George  Fielding  Eliot) 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  Is  customary 
for  governments  to  maintain  strong  forces  of 
armed  semi-military  p)oUce  (French  gendar- 
merie, Spanish  Guardla  Civil,  Italian  Carl- 
binlerl.  West  German  border  and  regional 
police,  etc.,  etc.)  for  the  purpcee  of  rein- 
forcing local  police  In  case  of  serious  public 
disorders.  In  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  principal  dependence  In  such 
cases  is  on  citizen  milltla-type  forces  com- 
pKjsed  of  volunteers,  subject  to  call  to  active 
duty  in  emergencies:  of  which  the  National 
Guard  is  the  American  version. 

There  is  a  profound  difference  between  a 
full-time  professional  national  police  force 
and  which  is  composed  of  citizen-volunteers 
motivated  by  a  willingness  to  devote  tlmo 
and  effort  to  training  in  emergency  law-en- 
forcement duties. 

That  this  difference  exists  Is  generally  rec- 
ognized in  this  country,  but  occasionally 
when  strong  emotions  are  aroused  in  the 
course  of  the  performance  of  this  duty,  we 
tend  to  forget  the  basic  facts.  Such  an  In- 
stance, unbapplly,  has  arisen  In  connection 
with  the  cruel  tragedy  which  occurred  on 
May  4  at  Kent  State  University  In  Ohio, 
where  young  people  have  died  under  circum- 
stances which  are  now  under  Investigation 
by  civil  and  military  authorities. 

The  emotional  reactions  aroused  by  this 
unhappy  affair  have  resulted  In  a  storm  of 
abuse  in  the  press  and  other  news  media 
against  the  National  Guard.  It  would  be 
highly  objectionable  for  the  Army  or  the 
National  Guard  Association  to  make  any  def- 
inite official  statement  until  the  facts  have 
been  fully  examined  in  the  official  Inquiry 
now  in  progress,  and  conclusions  reached  as 
to  the  lodgment  of  responsibility.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  to  deter  the  military  au- 
thorities from  referring  to  the  recent  record 
of  the  National  Guard  regarding  civilian 
casuftltles. 

That  record  is  impressive.  During  the  racial 
disturbances  of  1967,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  National  Guard  needed  additional  train- 
ing in  riot-control  if  it  was  to  deal  effectively 
with  nation-wide  disorders  on  such  a  scale 
and  of  such  intensity— especially  at  a  period 
In  which  much  of  the  effective  Active  Army 
was  preoccupied  with  a  foreign  military  op- 
eration. In  consequence,  a  special  training 
program  in  riot  control  (32  hours  per  yeur) 
was  instituted,  with  a  backup  16-bour  pro- 
gram of  studies.  By  Jan.  1,  1968,  every  unit 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  selected 
units  of  the  Air  National  Guard  had  under- 
gone this  training,  which  was  thereafter  con- 
tinued in  1968  and  1969. 

During  the  period  Jan.  1,  1968,  to  April  30, 
1970 — a  total  of  28  months — National  Guard 
units  were  called  to  active  service  in  support 
of  the  civil  authority  on  191  separate  occa- 
sions, involving  224,500  Guardsmen.  There  Is 
no  established  case  where  a  single  fatal  civil- 
ian  casualty   resulted   from   these   National 


Guard  operations.  That  Is  a  record  of  which 
any  professional  law-enforcement  agency — or 
any  professional  army — might  well  be  proud 
of.  The  National  Guard  is  very  proud  of  It 
indeed. 

It  might  help  us  all  to  retain  some  sense 
of  proportion  if  we  keep  this  record  In  mind. 
It  does  not  justify  such  terms  aa  trigger- 
happy,  panicky,  poorly  trained — terms  which 
have,  since  May  4.  been  freely  applied  to  the 
National  Guard  as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  the 
two  Ohio  National  Guard  units  which  were 
actually  Involved.  We  can  be  confident  that 
the  official  investigation  will  lay  the  facts  on 
the  line.  Neither  the  Army  nor  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  can  afford  to  have  it  other- 
wise. 

We  might  also  remind  ourselves  that  the 
draft  laws  may  be  on  the  way  out,  and  that 
the  draft  Is  one  very  strong  Incentive  to  Na- 
tional Guard  recruiting.  If  we  prefer  a  citi- 
zen-type emergency  force  to  the  European 
professional  gendarmeries,  we  had  better  give 
some  thought  to  encouraging  voluntary  en- 
listments without  the  stimulus  of  the  draft. 
We  do  not  do  that  when  we  allow  ourselves 
to  Indulge  in  such  public  abuse  as  has  re- 
cently been  showered  on  the  Guard. 


HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION  VETO 
AGAINST  BEST  INTERESTS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Yarborouch)  ,  who  is  at  present  attending 
the  International  Labor  Organization 
Conference  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : 

Statement  or  Senator  Yakborottcr 

The  President's  veto  of  the  hospital  con- 
struction bin  of  1970  is  a  slap  In  the  face 
of  every  sick  American  needing  hospitaliza- 
tion and  every  family  who  will  need  hos- 
pitalization in  the  years  to  come. 

The  health  of  the  American  people  should 
be  foremost  among  all  national  priorities. 

The  state  ofBcials  of  the  50  states  have 
certified  to  the  Federal  Government  that 
$16,500,000,000  is  needed  now  to  construct 
new  hospitals  and  expand  and  remodel  the 
old  hospitals.  That  money  is  needed  now. 
The  modest  bUl  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
provided  for  less  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  the  next  three  years.  It  is  a  rock-bottom, 
minimum  bill  if  we  are  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  American  people. 

The  two  big  bills  vetoed  by  the  President 
since  he  took  office  have  been  bills  to  help 
the  health  and  education  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  By  this  second  veto  of 
a  major  health  bill  In  less  than  12  months 
the  President  has  shown  a  strange  Insensl- 
tlvlty  to  the  Ulness  and  suffering  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

With  the  high  infant  mortality  rate  pulling 
us  down  in  health  status  in  the  world  it  is 
no  time  to  deny  the  American  people  health 
care. 


THE  ELECTION  IN  BRITAIN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
week's  electoral  results  in  Great  Britain 
constitute  one  of  the  most  significant 
such  contests  in  recent  times.  Contrary 
to  all  the  expectations  of  the  critics  and 
the  political  observers,  the  conservative 
government  of  Edward  Heath  won  a 
smashing  victory. 

This  victory  will  have  profound  effects 
not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  also 
throughout  the  world.  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
have  been  very  closely  joined  in  many  of 
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the  key  areas  of  the  world  and  we  shall 
now  have  to  assess  the  affect  which  new 
policies  of  Great  Britain  will  have  on  our 
policies. 

In  reading  much  of  the  comment  on 
tliis  election,  most  of  the  critics  seem  to 
be  displaying  the  same  sense  of  obtuse- 
ness  which  they  displayed  before  their 
upset.  However,  I  Invite  two  worthy 
items  of  comment.  The  first  of  these  ap- 
peared Saturday  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier.  The 
News  and  Courier  says: 

While  Edward  Heath  is  the  leader  of 
the  Conservative  Party  and  will  be  asked 
by  the  Queen  to  form  the  new  govern- 
ment, the  mantle  of  party  leadership  in 
time,  we  believe,  will  rest  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  Enoch  Powell. 

In  this  regard,  the  News  and  Courier, 
next  to  its  editorial  page,  presented  ex- 
cerpts from  a  recent  speech  by  Mr. 
Powell  In  which  he  sets  forth  his  views 
of  the  threat  to  Britain.  Since  Mr. 
Powell's  views  have  not  been  reported 
in  detail  but  only  with  a  broad  brush, 
the  dignity  and  statesmanship  of  his 
statements  make  interesting  reading. 

It  will  be  noted  that  his  chief  con- 
cern Is  with  the  growing  anarchy  and 
disrespect  for  authority  throughout  the 
Western  world.  His  remarks  are  of  key 
Interest  to  the  United  States,  for  he  cites 
the  unrest  present  at  many  of  our  uni- 
versities. 

The  other  comment  on  the  British 
elections  was  by  Joseph  Alsop  in  the 
Washington  Post  Mr.  Alsop  correctly 
points  out  that  the  rise  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  may  very  well  prevent  the  col- 
lapse of  Western  interests  in  the  Mideast, 
because  of  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment's announced  position  of  maintain- 
ing a  military  presence  east  of  Suez. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  editorial  entitled  "Election 
in  Britain,"  published  in  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  of  Saturday,  June  20, 
1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  the  excerpts  from  Mr.  Powell's 
speech  printed  in  the  same  newspaper, 
with  editor's  note.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  column  by  Joseph 
Alsop,  entitled  "British  Voting  Pleases 
Nixon  as  Sign  of  Shift  to  the  Right," 
from  the  Washington  Post,  follow  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Election   In   Brttain 

The  Conservative  Party  victory  In  Bri- 
tain's parliamentary  election  Thursday  was 
not  Just  another  political  upset.  If  we  Judge 
correctly,  it  marks  the  beginning  of  an  Im- 
portant change  In  the  attitude  of  British 
voters  toward  the  problems  of  their  nation. 

While  Edward  Heath  Is  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  Party  and  will  be  asked  by  the 
Queen  to  form  the  new  government,  the 
mantle  of  party  leadership  in  time,  we  be- 
lieve, will  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  -Enoch 
Powell.  The  news  media,  which  did  such  a 
poor  Job  of  reporting  British  public  c^lnlon. 
no  doubt  will  continue  to  castigate  Mr. 
Powell  because  of  his  outspoken  views  on 
immigration  and  race  relations.  The  fact  Is 
that  Mr.  Powell's  speeches  provided  the  real, 
interest  In  the  campaign.  He  was  returned 
to  Parliament  with  twice  the  vote  he  re- 


ceived In  the  last  General  Election.  Like  the 
press,  the  public  opinion  polls  were  far  off 
the  mark  in  assessing  the  voters'  views. 

Mr.  Heath  Is  on  record  a«  saying  Ifr. 
Powell  wont  be  given  a  place  in  a  Conserva- 
tive Cabinet.  The  new  Prtme  Minister  will 
find  it  difficult  to  bar  the  man  who  has  cap- 
tured the  Imagination  of  so  many  voters  in 
Great  Britain.  The  truth  Is  that  Edvrard 
Heath  has  been  an  efficient  custodian,  hold- 
ing the  Conservative  Party  together  during 
its  years  in  the  wilderness.  Mr.  Powell  Is  the 
man  with  the  brilliance  and  the  oratorical 
gift — another  Winston  Churchill,  perhaps. 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  today  we  reprint 
portions  of  the  dramatic  speech  Mr.  Powell 
delivered  last  week  which  may  have  bad  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  outcome  of  the 
election.  We  recommend  a  close  reading  of 
these  excerpts.  Tbey  apply  almost  as  much 
to  America  as  to  Britain. 

Irrespective  of  Mr.  Powell's  place  In  the 
Conservative  Party,  the  new  government  is 
likely  to  assume  a  different  International 
posture  in  several  respects.  The  Conserva- 
tives pledged  to  resume  defense  cooperation 
with  the  Republic  of  Soutt>  Africa  and  to 
maintain  a  military  presence  east  at  Suez. 

On  the  home  front,  the  Conservative  Party 
is  likely  to  continue  the  welfare  state  pro- 
grams developed  by  the  Laborltes,  as  the 
Nixon  administration  Is  continuing  the 
Johnson  administration  programs. 

The  Issue  with  the  greatest  of  meaning 
and  drama  for  Britain  Is  the  immigration 
Issue.  It  Is  on  this  issue  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  Conservative  Party  and  the  nation  will 
be  tested  most  thoroughly.  The  world  will  be 
watching  to  see  whether  Anglo-Saxon  civili- 
zation retains  its  survival  instinct. 

Powxix's  View  :  Tttx  Trrkat  To  Britain 

(EorroR's  Note. — The  following  Is  a  pfwt 
of  a  speech  delivered  June  13  by  Enoch  Po- 
well, MJ>.,  In  Birmingham.  England.  Mr. 
Powell  Is  a  graduate  of  Oajnbrldge  Univer- 
sity and  author  of  numerous  t>ooks  on  Greece 
and  the  classical  world.  He  was  Minister  of 
Health  In  the  last  Conservative  government 
In  Great  Britain.) 

When  we  think  of  an  enemy,  we  still 
visualize  him  In  the  shape  of  armored  di- 
visions, or  sqiMdrons  of  aircraft,  or  packs  of 
submarines.  But  a  nation's  existence  Is  not 
always  threatened  In  the  same  way.  The  fu- 
ture of  Britain  is  as  much  at  risk  now  as 
In  the  years  when  Imperial  Germany  was 
building  dreadnoughts,  or  Nazism  rearming. 

Indeed  the  danger  Is  greater  today.  Just  be- 
cause the  enemy  Is  Invisible  or  disguised,  so 
that  his  preparations  and  advances  go  on 
hardly  observed.  When  Czechoslovakia  was 
dismembered  or  Austria  annexed  or  Poland 
Invaded,  at  least  one  could  see  that  a  shift 
of  power  had  taken  place;  but  In  the  last 
three  years  events  every  whit  as  pregnant 
with  peril  have  given  no  such  physical 
signal. 

As  we  prepare  to  elect  a  new  Parliament, 
the  menace  Is  growing,  as  such  dangers  do, 
at  an  accelerating  pace.  Other  nations  be- 
fore now  have  remained  blind  and  supine 
before  a  rising  danger  frcHn  within  until  it 
was  too  late  for  them  to  save  themselves.  If 
we  are  to  escape  the  same  fate.  It  is  high 
time  we  opened  our  eyes;  for  the  first  condi- 
tion of  self-defense  is  to  see  what  It  is  we 
have  to  fear. 

In  the  past  three  at  four  years  we  have 
seen  the  universities  of  America  being  de- 
stroyed. Those  Institutions  are  now  not  mere- 
ly the  permanent  scene  of  violence  and 
disorder,  but  they  only  exist  and  are  ad- 
ministered upon  terms  dictated  by  the 
enemy;  they  have  passed  out  of  the  control 
of  authority.  In  the  same  period  we  have 
seen  the  same  enemy  In  this  student  mani- 
festation  not   only   terrorize   one   European 
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city  after  another,  but  bring  down  one  of 
the  strongest  European  Governments.  In  this 
country  we  have  seen  the  institutes  of 
(learning  systenuitlcally  threatened,  brow- 
beaten and  held  up  to  ridicule  by  the  or- 
ganisers of  disorder. 

We  have  seen  In  this  country  in  the  last 
few  weeks  how  the  menace  of  organized  dis- 
order could  tbreaten  the  morale  of  the  police 
and  wield  the  authority  of  the  state  Itself 
not  In  favour  of  the  peaceable  citizen  but 
against  him.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Repulse  disappeared  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  at  least  we  knew  that 
Britain  had  suffered  a  defeat.  We  suffered 
no  less  decisive  a  defeat  when  Britain's 
Home  Secretary  surrendered  the  rule  of  law 
In  order  to  buy  off  demonstrations;  but  do 
we  know  that  it  was  defeat,  or  are  people  so 
foolish  as  to  suppose  that  such  an  event  is 
the  end  of  a  humillaUng  story,  and  not 
rather  the  beginning? 

People  observing  the  advance  of  anarchy 
call  for  more  police,  more  punishment,  more 
force.  These  may  Indeed  be  necessary;  but 
in  themselves  they  are  Imptortant — In  fact, 
they  can  become  additional  weapons  in  the 
enemy's  armoury — unless,  the  battle  Is  si- 
multaneously fought  and  won  in  the  moral 
sphere.  The  decisive  act  Is  to  put  sense  and 
nonsense,  truth  and  absurdity,  back  into 
their  right  places;  and  that  act  is  already 
so  difficult  that  conventional  wisdom  and 
p>ollte  society  have  come  to  regard  it  as  Im- 
possible. 

Have  you  ever  wondered,  perhaps,  why 
opinions  whl<di  the  majority  of  people  quite 
naturally  hold  are.  If  anyone  dares  express 
them  publicly,  denounced  as  "controversial,'* 
"extremist,"  "explosive,"  "disgraceful."  and 
overwhelmed  with  a  violence  and  venom 
quite  unknown  to  debate  on  m«e  political 
Issues?  It  Is  becaxise  the  whole  jxywer  of  the 
aggressor  depends  upon  preventing  people 
from  seeing  what  Is  bapp>enlng  and  from 
saying  what  they  see. 

The  most  perfect  and  the  most  dangerous, 
example  of  this  process  Is  the  subject  mis- 
called, and  deliberately  miscalled,  "race." 
The  people  of  this  country  are  told  that  they 
must  feel  neither  alarm  nor  objection  to  a 
West  Indian,  African  and  Asian  population 
which  will  rise  to  several  millions  being  In- 
troduced Into  this  coiintry.  If  they  do,  they 
are  "prejudiced."  "racialist,"  "un-Chrlstlan " 
and  "falling  to  show  an  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  world." 

A  current  situation,  and  a  future  prospect, 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  would  have  ^- 
peared  to  everyone  not  merely  Intolerable 
but  frankly  incredible,  has  to  be  represented 
as  if  welcomed  by  all  rational  and  right — 
thinking  people.  The  public  are  literally 
made  to  say  that  black  is  white. 

Newspapers  like  the  Sunday  Times  de- 
nounced It  as  "spouting  the  fantasies  of 
racial  purity"  to  say  that  a  child  born  of 
£:ngllsh  parents  In  Peking  Is  not  Chinese 
but  English,  or  that  a  child  born  of  Indian 
parents  in  Birmingham  Is  not  English  but 
Indian.  It  Is  even  heresy  to  assert  the  plain 
fact  that  the  English  are  a  white  nation. 

Whether  those  who  take  piart  know  It  or 
not,  this  process  of  brainwashing  by  repltl- 
tlon  of  manifest  absurdities  Is  a  sinister 
and  deadly  weapon.  In  the  end,  it  renders 
the  majority,  who  are  marked  down  to  be  the 
victims  of  violence,  or  revolution,  or  tyranny 
Incapable  of  self-defense  by  depriving  them  of 
their  wits  and  convincing  them  that  what 
they  thought  was  right  Is  wrong. 

It  may  have  been  a  happy  chance  that  this 
particular  triumph  of  organized  disorder  and 
anarchist  brainwashing  coincided  with  the 
commencement  of  this  General  Election  cam- 
paign. For  many  people  It  lifted  a  comer  of 
the  veil;  for  the  first  time  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  enemy  and  his  power. 
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British   Voting   Pleases  Ni  kon   as  Sign   or 

Shift  to  the   1  Light 

(By  Joseph  Al4>P) 

Besides  making  fools  of 
the    forecasters,    the    British 
pleasure  to  Richard  M.  Nixoc 
President  had  himself 
during  the  night,  to  get 
And   he   was  openly  dellgh^d 
party's  surprise  victory. 

One  reason  for  the  Presidfn 
course,  was  that  the  electla  a 
confirmed  his  own  hunch  at  out 
popular  opinion.  He  has  bee;  i 
on  a  r:ghtward  trend  in  this 
be  expected  to  bet  much  ntore 
fore  our  off-year  election  in 

Nowadays,   however,   the 
seem  to  move  In  much  the 
and  also  to  suffer  from  mucl 
tions,  more  or  less  in  step 
them,  for  instance,  have  vio 
sent  at  the  moment,  although 
has   the   Vietnam    war    to 
explanation. 

Thus  the  victory  of  Edwaifa 
Conservatives,  and  Britain's 
to   the  right,  can  be  takez 
that   the  President   has  ri 
own  situation.  President  Ni 
read  the  tea-leaves  la  Just 
that  he  believes  the  rightwaird 
country    is    very    much 
trend  that  showed  up  in  Briikln 

There  was  another   much 
reason,  however,  for  the 
in   the  British  result.   In  b^lef 
electorate  has  probably 
in  the  Middle  East  In  a  radibal 
may  even  have  changed  th< 
Far  East. 

Prime    Minister    Harold 
chief    colleagues    have    long 
on  recalling  all  British  troo|>s 
Ing  all  British  military 
of     Suez  "     President 
Johnson    and    President 
warned  of  the  dangers  of 
the  three  Presidents  made 

Until  Ptlday   morning, 
planning  had  to  be  on   the 
Labor  Party  plan  would  be 
the   announced    date,   whlcli 
total,  final  withdrawal 
to  hurt  most — far.  far  more 
pore — was  in  the  Persian 
oil  riches. 

It  Is  ridiculous,  but  It  Is 
few  thousand  British  troopa 
the    Persian    Gulf    are    a 
factor.  After  their  withdrawal 
thing  was  expected  to  hapj  en 
perhaps  even  Including  the 
Immensely  wealthy  sheikhdo^ 
the  Kremlin's  Arab  clients 

All  kinds  of  Jerry-built 
attempted  by  the  U.S.  gov 
the  evil  day  expected  in  19 
Iran,  for  Instance,  was  bei 
as  a  new  stabilizing  factoi 
British,  even  although  Iran 
its  own  claims  in  the  Persian 

Yet  the  Jerry-built 
was    glaringly    apparent, 
policy-makers  who  were 
ecute  them.  In  sum.  the  nl^ht 
ways  In  every  informed 
British  obstinately  leaving  a 
political  vacuum  in  one  of 
ing  and  vulnerable  areas  in 

Now.  however,  there  Is  a  mfuch 
even   chance   that    the   new 
ment  will  reverse  the  Wilscjn 
policy  of  withdrawal.  That 
the  long  term  outlook  will 
major  way. 

It  has  In  truth  been  obv^us 
that  the  Soviets   were 
the  British  departure  from 
Just  as  soon  as  it  occurred 
tary   intervention   in  Egypt 
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proof  that  the  Kremlin  has  adopted  a  for- 
ward, and  pershaps  even  a  high  risk  policy 
in  the  Middle  East.  In  any  case,  it  would  have 
been  an  enormous  temptation  to  the  Krem- 
lin to  take  major  advantage  of  the  power- 
political  vacuum  that  wsis  anticipated  after 
the  British  departure.  And  obscure  moves  In 
Iraq  and  elsewhere  clearly  indicated  the 
Soviets  were  eager  to  yield  to  the  temptation. 

Hopefully,  therefore,  this  extra,  really 
ghastly  complication  of  the  ghastly  middle 
eastern  crisis  has  now  been  crossed  off  the 
futures  lost.  It  is  one  less  thing  to  worry 
about,  but  of  course  it  will  not  solve  the 
crisis  Itself. 

At  the  moment,  while  pursuing  their  for- 
ward policy  on  the  ground,  the  Soviets  are 
sweet-talking  U.S.  policy-makers  about  the 
Middle  East  in  the  best  manner  of  Ambas- 
sador Anatoli  Dobrynln.  The  chances  are  very 
heavy  that  the  sweet  talk  Is  an  Intentional 
deception.  But  one  must  wait  and  see  about 
that;  and  one  less  thing  to  worry  about  Is 
certainly  something  to  be  thankful  for, 
nowadays. 


SENATOR  MURPHY  ADDRESSES  BI- 
ENNIAL CONVENTION  OF  AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION  OP  RETIRED 
PERSONS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
20,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  address- 
ing the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  at  their  biennial  convention, 
which  was  held  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  a  report  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  was  re- 
cently filed  in  the  Senate,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  join  with  the  minority  mem- 
bers in  making  some  much-needed  rec- 
ommendations to  help  our  senior 
citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  con- 
densed version  of  this  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Murpht 

You  have  offered  me  a  forum  tonight  for 
which  I  am  truly  grateful.  The  pleasure 
is  heightened  because  you.  as  members  of 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
and  I  share  common  purposes. 

With  your  Indulgence,  I  would  like  to 
reach  beyond  you  tonight  and  make  an  ap- 
peal to  all  ages. 

The  time  has  come.  In  my  Judgment,  for 
new  recognition  of  older  Americans  as  an 
"In'  generation.  Key  to  a  new  "In"  status 
are  three  "in  "  words — Individuals,  involve- 
ment and  Independence. 

I  shall  also  have  comments  on  two  "In" 
phrases  Important  to  older  persons — Incomes 
adequate  for  decent  living  standards  and 
Inflation  control  to  preserve  the  resources 
that  retirees  have. 

Pertinent  to  all  of  this  Is  my  belief  that 
we  rfSed  to  develop  a  new  concept  of  what 
retirement  should  be. 

That  this  challenge  should  be  Issued  be- 
fore you  Is  most  appropriate.  You  and  your 
association  have  demonstrated  that  you  are 
"in"  people.  No  organization  has  shown  more 
clearly  that  the  needs  of  society  are  the  con- 
cern of  all  citizens  and  not  Just  the  young. 

Development  of  my  theme  on  behalf  of 
older  Americans  does  require  reference  to 
the  young  of  the  past  and  present. 

Forty-three  years  ago  today  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  began  his  non-stop  solo  flight 
from  New  York  to  Paris.  None  of  you  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  response  to  his  vic- 
tory  over  the  elements.   Nothing  since  has 


so  captured  the  hearts  and  Imagination  of 
the  world  until  the  astronauts  began  their 
venture  Into  space. 

Even  as  the  wings  of  his  plane  dipped 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ocean's  waves, 
millions  of  people  prayed  for  the  lone  eagle 
and  cheered  his  exploit. 

Pour  decades  later,  pulses  were  quickened 
all  over  the  world  as  Nell  Armstrong  became 
the  first  man  to  set  foot  on  the  moon. 

Five  weeks  ago.  millions  of  people  were 
personally  Involved,  through  hope,  fear  and 
pride,  as  the  three  members  of  the  Apollo 
13  crew  faced  up  to  possible  tragedy  some 
200  million  miles  from  earth. 

It  might  well  be  asked  what  all  this  has 
to  do  with  a  new  status  for  older  Americans. 
The  answer  Is  simple.  Nothing  strikes  a  more 
responsive  chord  than  persons.  Nothing  is 
more  important  In  our  Nation  than  its  In- 
dividual citizens. 

Proud  as  we  were  of  the  national  effort 
which  made  the  moonlandlng  possible,  con- 
scious as  we  were  of  the  thousands  of  techni- 
cians on  whom  Its  success  depended,  our 
hearts  went  out  to  the  men  on  the  mission, 
to  the  individuals  Involved.  Paramount  In 
our  minds  was  the  prayer  that  these  men,  in 
success  or  momentary  failure,  would  come 
home  safely. 

Man's  Interest  In  the  Individual  is  manifest 
in  lesser  pursulU.  It  Is  the  achievement  of  a 
Babe  Ruth  or  a  Sandy  Koufax  that  we  re- 
member far  more  than  even  the  teams  on 
which  they  played. 

Our  nation  has  become  great  because  of 
opportunities  given  to  individuals,  day  in 
and  day  out,  to  «ontrlbute  to  the  good  of  all 
through  personal  responsibility  and 
inltltative. 

The  greatest  danger  in  aging  today  is  the 
national  tendency  to  think  of  the  elderly  as 
all  being  the  same — a  statistical  block  creat- 
ing a  common  problem  for  the  young.  How 
tragic  It  will  be  If  this  rejection  of  the  in- 
dividually of  older  Americans  is  allowed  to 
persist. 

As  my  good  friend  and  your  illustrious 
founder,  the  late  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus. 
said:  "It  Is  not  enough  to  see  man  as  an  in- 
dividual In  the  same  way  as  Is  an  individual 
man  In  an  army  or  a  crowd.  The  difference  Is 
so  great  that  there  Is  a  special  word  for  an 
individual  man.  a  word  of  power  and  Impor- 
tance; the  word  Is  "person." 

Today  there  are  over  20  million  persons  In 
the  United  States  past  65.  No  other  group 
has  had  such  a  variety  of  wisdom  and  talent- 
producing  experience  as  these  persons.  The 
longer  one  lives  the  more  forks  a  person  has 
met  on  life's  highway;  the  more  clearly  he 
or  she  becomes  different  from  his  or  her  fel- 
lows. It  is  small  wonder  then  that  oldesters 
cherish  their  individuality  so  much.  In  this 
regard,  the  "In"  generation  of  youth  can 
hardly  hold  a  candle  to  the  "In"  generation 
of  age. 

Individualism,  in  Its  finest  sense,  calls  for 
Involvement — our  second  key  "in"  word.  No 
one  knows  this  better  than  you. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  need  among 
older  persons  today  Is  for  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity for  Involvement  In  the  life  of  family, 
community  and  nation. 

I  speak  of  unlimited  opportunity.  Ob- 
viously my  concern  is  with  removal  of  artifi- 
cial restrictions  Imposed  by  society — limita- 
tions unrelated  to  individual  capacity  and 
desire. 

We  all  recognize  that  there  are  sharp  dif- 
ferences from  person  to  i>erson.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, patently  ridiculous  to  assume  that  a 
person  has  lost  his  economic  or  social  value 
simply  because  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
65.  75  or  85.  Yet  this  Is  the  assumption  on 
which  our  society  acts  In  its  treatment  of 
older  persons. 

A    poll    was    taken    several    years    ago    to 

determine   who   Americans  regarded  as  the 

"outstanding  man  of  the  20th  century."  The 

winner,  hands  down,  was  Winston  Churchill. 

If  a  poll  had  been  taken  when  Churchill 
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was  65,  he  would  only  have  qualified  as  a 
flamboyant  failure.  His  record  of  greatness 
was  made  after  the  age  when  mllUons  of 
Americans  are  forced  onto  the  shelf. 

Our  own  Dr.  Andrus  made  great  contribu- 
tions throughout  her  Ufetlme,  but  an  argu- 
ment might  be  made  that  her  greatest  im- 
pact may  have  been  after  her  retirement  from 
her  chosen  profession.  This  would  be  espe- 
cially true  If  such  judgment  were  made  of 
Dr.  Andrus  as  a  national  figure. 

Among  my  most  prized  possessions  are 
several  paintings  by  Grandma  Moses.  Do  you 
recall  why  she  became  a  painter — and  hence 
famous  throughout  the  world? 

Grandma  Moses  began  to  paint  at  the  age 
Of  80  because  her  arthritis  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  continue  her  hobby  of  needlework. 
But  her  indomitable  spirit — another  "In" 
word — demanded  that  she  continue  her  in- 
volvement in  worthwhile  activity. 

Such  examples  could  be  cited  for  hours. 
Why  should  such  privilege  be  accorded  only 
to  the  famous?  You  of  A.A.R.P.  and  NJl.T.A. 
have  demonstrated  it  need  not  be  so.  Yet  for 
each  public  figure,  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  retain  their  productive  ability  well 
Into  the  so-called  senior  years  without  op- 
portunity to  use  it. 

Why  should  any  age  be  designated  as  a  cut- 
off time?  Why  should  anyone,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  station,  be  denied  opportunity 
for  Involvement  commensurate  with  his  or 
her  ability  and  psychological  or  emotional 
need?  These  are  questions  to  which  this 
nation  must  face  up. 

These  are  questions  which  will  become 
even  more  Important  In  the  future.  If  life 
is  extended  to  an  average  of  90  or  100  years, 
Bs  many  scientists  predict,  how  can  we  pos- 
sibly continue  our  policy  of  enforced  idle- 
ness or  severely  restricted  activities  by  citi- 
zens who  reach  the  age  of  60,  70  or  80? 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  new 
approach  to  retirement.  Much  of  this  ap- 
proach can  be  modeled  on  the  pioneering 
work  done  by  A.A.R.P.  and  N.R.T.A. 

Expansion  of  choices  should  be  Inherent  In 
a  new  concept  of  retirement.  The  pattern 
of  all  retirement  In  the  future,  as  It  is  under 
Ideal  circumstances  today,  should  be  both 
flexible  and  graceful. 

It  should  embody  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment, part  or  full-time.  It  should  offer 
expanded  avenues  of  voluntary  service  for 
those  whose  economic  situation  and  per- 
sonal preferences  make  second  careers  of 
this  kind  appealing.  It  should  afford  full  op- 
portunity for  learning  and  growth — and 
then  no  doors  should  be  closed  for  use  of 
such  new-found  talents. 

So  much  of  the  work  done  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons  has  been 
directed  at  these  objectives  that  an  entire 
speech  could  be  devoted  to  their  review.  I 
shall  cite  but  two  examples — your  Institutes 
of  Lifetime  Learning  and  your  new  Mature 
Temps  program. 

I  have  been  most  favorably  impressed  by 
what  I  know  of  the  Institutes  of  Lifetime 
Learning  in  Long  Beach,  California,  and 
Washington,  D.C.  Your  decision  to  create  a 
"Home  Study"  Institute  which  will  make 
courses  available  to  members  regardless  of 
where  they  may  live  is  certainly  a  welcome 
one.  All  of  us  with  a  special  concern  for 
older  persons  will  watch  its  development 
with  great  Interest. 

Mature  Temps,  as  you  know,  takes  a  dif- 
ferent approach.  It  Is  especially  appealing 
to  those  whose  lifetimes  have  been  so  in- 
volved with  their  employment  that  they  pre- 
fer a  Job  to  volunteer  service  and  to  those 
whose  talents  may  be  better  suited  to  voca- 
tion than  to  avocation. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  there  are  now 
11  cities  with  Mature  Temps  offices  offer- 
ing temporary  Job  opportunities  for  older 
persons  in  6  states.  I  am  confident  that  your 
plans  for  expansion  to  many  more  cities  in 
1070  will  succeed. 


I  heartily  agree  with  your  President, 
George  Schluderberg.  Mr.  Schluderberg  said: 
"The  waste  of  precious  human  talent  is  evil. 
We  applaud  Mature  Temps  for  providing 
specialized  employment  service  for  mature 
persons." 

My  own  observations  and  contacts  with 
older  Americans  convinced  me  long  ago  how 
important  work  is  to  many.  This  is  con- 
firmed in  the  Associated  Press  story  which 
quotes  Joseph  Kastenholz,  director  of  the 
New  York  Mature  Temps  office:  "Some  want 
to  supplement  their  retirement  incomes  and 
want  to  earn  only  enough  so  that  their  So- 
cial Security  payments  won't  be  cut.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  dont  care  about  the 
money,  but  Just  want  something  to  do." 

I  am  particularly  struck  by  Mr.  Kasten- 
holz's  reference  to  loss  of  Social  Security 
benefits.  I  believe  most  emphatically  that  we 
should  completely  eliminate  the  Social  Se- 
curity earnings  test. 

Many  older  persons  who  want  to  work  and 
are  fully  capable  of  substantial  contribution 
to  the  economy  are  fearful  of  re-entering 
the  labor  market,  either  part-time  or  full- 
time,  because  of  what  it  may  do  to  their 
Social  Sectirlty  payments. 

Many  older  Americans  are  working  at  Jobs 
at  reduced  pay  in  order  to  stay  within  the 
$1680  limit  of  earnings  they  may  have  with- 
out penalty. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  would  have  happened 
In  my  state  last  year  to  a  single  man,  draw- 
ing average  Social  Security  benefits  of  $1,392 
a  year,  if  he  accepted  a  Job  paying  $4,000  a 
year.  He  would  pay  $162  Social  Security  tax, 
$381  Federal  income  tax,  and  $15  State  in- 
come tax.  Probably  $500  would  be  taken  by 
costs  of  transportation,  meals  and  other 
Incidental  to  his  employment.  In  addition, 
he  would  lose  all  $1,329  of  bis  Social  Se- 
ciirlty. 

Instead  of  Income  totaling  $5392 — hardly 
a  staggering  sum — be  would  net  only  $2,942. 

If  this  man  were  self-employed,  as  might 
be  the  case  if  he  were  a  real  estate  sales- 
man or  engaged  In  odd-Job  work  such  as 
carpentry  or  mechanics,  the  Social  Security 
taxes  and  the  expenses  wo\Ud  be  higher. 

Continuation  of  this  extremely  high  tax 
on  those  between  65  and  72  who  choose  to 
work  Is  unthinkable.  It  is  a  special  tax  on 
aging  which  singles  out  persons  with  low  or 
middle  Incomes  as  its  primary  targets. 

This  Illustration  speaks  for  Itself,  but  there 
is  more.  The  Federal  Government  quite  prop- 
erly Is  developing  programs  to  increase  Job 
opportunities  for  older  p>eople. 

In  testimony  earlier  this  month  before  the 
Senate  Special  ,  Committee  on  Aging,  we 
learned  that  the  Green  Thumb  On-the-Job 
Training  Program,  under  Labor  Department 
auspices.  Is  placing  men  past  66  in  Jobs  aver- 
aging $4,700  a  year.  In  almost  every  case, 
this  means  total  loss  of  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. 

At  the  same  time,  other  individuals  may 
have  Incomes  of  $47,000  a  year  or  more  from 
Investments  and  not  lose  a  nickel  of  Social 
Security. 

You  and  I  know  of  retirees  who  want  to 
work,  but  do  not  because  of  penalties  im- 
posed against  their  Social  Security.  There 
are  others  who  work  at  depressed  wages  be- 
cause of  this  provision.  There  have  been  in- 
stances, too,  of  people  working  and  being  so 
penalized  that  their  net  gain  from  employ- 
ment has  been  zero. 

I  believe  this  is  wrong  and  should  be 
ch.%nged. 

Numerous  other  legislative  items  deserve 
favorable  action.  Including  your  and  my 
proposals  to  reinstate  full  deductibility  of 
medical  expenses  from  income  taxes  paid  by 
persons  past  65  and  to  cover  teachers  under 
Medicare.  A.A.RJ>.  and  NJl.T_A.,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  have  a  list  of  over  40  important 
recommendations. 

Highest  on  my  priority  list  are  other  im- 
provements in  the   Social  Security  system. 


Among  these  are  across -the -boexd  increases 
to  provide  a  more  adequate  floor  of  protec- 
tion, payment  of  100  percent  benefits  to 
widows,  and  automatic  adjustments  based  on 
rising  living  costs. 

Automatic  increases  tied  to  the  price  In- 
dex are  especially  important  in  giving  at  least 
minimal  protection  to  retirees  against  the 
ravages  of  inflation. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
hidden  tax  imposed  by  inflation  hits  retirees 
harder  than  any  other  group.  The  instant 
relief  afforded  by  the  automatic  increase 
would  eliminate  delays  which  have  often  oc- 
curred because  Congress  is  slow  to  act.  Re- 
grettable as  it  Is.  many  older  people  simply 
canriiot  wait.  Nor  should  they  have  to. 

Adoption  of  cost-of-living  increases  In 
Social  Security,  however,  is  only  part  of  an 
adequate  response  to  rising  prices. 

Inflation  control,  one  of  our  "in"  phrases, 
mi^st  remain  at  the  top  of  our  list  of  domestic 
policy  objectives. 

We  are  reminded  of  Lewis  CarroU's  book, 
"Through  the  Looking  Glass"  and  what  Alice 
in  Wonderland  heard  from  the  Queen.  Said 
the  Queen.  "It  takes  all  the  running  you  can 
do  to  keep  in  the  same  place.  II  you  want  to 
get  somewhere  else,  you  must  run  at  least 
twice  as  fast  as  that !" 

This  not  only  applies  to  Inflation,  but  also 
to  our  efforts  at  improving  the  quality  of  life 
among  retired  persons.  If  nothing  else,  the  in- 
creasing life-span  makes  it  imperative  that 
we  heed  the  Queen's  advice. 

Inflation  control  can  only  be  achieved  on 
a  base  of  spending  poUcies  which  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  Federal  pro- 
grams. We  see  today  how  difficult  it  is  to  solve 
this  problem  after  a  10-year  spending  spree 
which  often  gave  little  regard  to  human  pri- 
orities and  committed  the  government  to 
continuing  expenditures  without  reference 
to  their  true  merit. 

Inflation  control  will  take  time.  It  will  only 
come  when  the  Congress  establishes  priorities 
based  on  real  needs  of  the  p)eople  and  elimi- 
nates the  non-essential  fat  from  appropria- 
tions. One  example  of  such  fat  which  I  have 
always  opposed  are  the  excesses  of  our  foreign 
aid  appropriations. 

Inflation  control  will  only  come  when  we 
reduce  the  waste  and  inefficiency  in  govern- 
mental programs.  Heavens  knows  how  great 
that  waste  is.  And  you  don't  have  to  come  to 
Washington  to  see  it. 

Beyond  all  this,  we  need  to  give  new  atten- 
tion to  income  adequacy  for  all  older  Ameri- 
cans. This  nation  is  too  rich,  and  its  obliga- 
tion too  great,  to  aUow  any  older  person  to 
suffer  want. 

An  Older  Americans  Income  Assurance 
Plan,  outside  of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, in  my  Judgment  needs  to  be  developed 
to  afford  at  least  mlnlm»im  living  stand- 
ards of  decency  to  all  the  elderly. 

Such  a  program  shovild  provide  Income 
supplements  sufficient  to  meet  needs  of  the 
elderly  regardless  of  their  Social  Security 
status.  Many  retirees  suffering  the  greatest 
want  have  never  had  the  opportunity  for 
Social  Security  coverage.  Among  them  are 
thousands  of  retired  state  employees,  teach- 
ers, firemen,  police  officers  and  others  who 
have  made  great  contributions — often  at  per- 
sonal sacrifice — to  our  nation's  safety,  well- 
being  and  growth. 

An  Older  Americans  Income  Assurance 
Plan  should  be  so  designed  that  it  eliminates 
the  need  for  older  persons  to  go  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  It  should  prevent  economic  hard- 
ship among  the  elderly  with  the  dignity  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

The  third  "in"  word  of  which  I  spoke  at 
the  beginning  of  these  remarks  is — inde- 
pendence. 

Independence  is  the  most  precious  pKJSses- 
slon  our  nation  can  offer  its  older  persons. 
I  believe  that  fuU  opportunity  for  independ- 
ence is  the  right  of  every  citizen  past  65. 

Independence  to  choose  how  one  shall  live 
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stone  of  our  national  policy  In 
Is  more  Important  to  older 
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and   full  expression   of  Indlv 
billty    and    Initiative.    The 
however,  permit  leisure  to  t 
It  after  a  lifetime  of  toll. 

Income  adequacy,  whether 
ployment.  pensions,  savings,  or 
support  Is.  of  course,  essential 
ence. 

Hopefully  we  can  meet  this 
dependence    through    a    new 
graceful  concept  of  retirement, 
the  economic,  social,  psychology; 
itual  needs  of  an  expanding 
tlon. 

Abandonment  of  outmoded 
tirement  practices,  ellmlnatloi 
crimination  on  the  basis  of  age 
of  new  opportunities  for  Jobs 
part-time,  and  a  sound  governn 
support  base  will  all  be  part  of 
proach  to  aging. 

New  avenues  for  community 
be  opened,  such  as  the  Retired 
teers   Program — R  S.V.P.— aut 
Older     Americans     Act     1969 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  1 
the  last  session  of  Congress. 

For  the  future  we  will  also 
fit    of    better    understanding 
process.  This  calls  for  research 
ducted  br  the  Ethel  Percy  And 
ogy   Center   at   the   University 
California.   Your   association's 
motlng    this   splendid    project 
highest  commendation.  My  owr 
fleeted  in  my  authorship  of  a 
tion  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
this   Center   and   others   like 
celve  Federal  financial  support 

In   closing,   I   would   Ike 
the  spirit  of  Dr.  Andrus,  who  sa 
ess  of  depersonalization,  so  at 
everything  that  we  call  the 
tion   of   respect   for   the   indlv 
the  basic  truth  that  what  has 
great  has  been  man's  self-reli 
sonal  feeling  of  liberty  and  c 
the  conviction  of  individual  1 

These  are  the  elemenu  of  w 
ments  in  the  quality  of  life  foi 
cans  will  be  made. 

When  I  think  of  the 
Dr.  Andrus  during  her  seventio 
and  the  no  less  significant 
ing  made  today  by  members 
can  Association  of  Retired 
National  Retired  Teachers 
only   conclude   that    America 
policies  and  practices  which 
of  Its  older  citizetis.  I  am 
under  the  leadership  of  your 
ident,  Pred  Paasen,  will  carry 
fight  to  bring  any  such  rejec 
The  time  has  truly  come  for 
ages  and  all  stations  of  life  to 
older  Americans  can   be  and 
"in"   generation — individually 
Independent. 
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Few  challenges  facing  An  erica  In  the 
1970's  are  as  Important  as  a  ftew  policy  on 
aging — one  leading  to  decent 
ards,  independence,  and  mea4lngful  retire- 
ment years  for  all  older  Americans. 

Multiplications  of  choices  Dpen  to  each 
older  person  In  his  or  her  ootitinulng  pur- 
suit of  rewarding  expeiiencee  ^  essential. 

National  policy  should  entourage  older 
Americans  to  make  full  use  of  their  growing 
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potential  for  economic,  spiritual  and  social 
Involvement  in  family,  community  and  na- 
tional life. 

Solutions  to  problems  of  senior  citizens 
must  relate  to  changing  patterns  In  the  aging 
process.  Life  expectancy  will  continue  to 
lengthen,  not  shorten.  Individual  physical 
and  mental  abilities  will  grow,  not  decline. 
Reasonable  needs  for  income  to  afford  neces- 
sities and  niceties  of  life  will  expand,  not 
contract.  Capacity  and  desire  to  take  care 
of  one's  own  needs,  and  demands  for  more 
diversified  opportunities  to  do  so,  will  In- 
crease, not  diminish. 

If  society  continues  to  Ignore  dynamic 
progress  In  aging,  it  will  compound  an  al- 
ready serious  problem. 

Creation  of  sound  national  approaches  to 
aging  will  require  many  changes  in  attitudes. 
Imaginative  and  Intelligent  responses  will  be 
required  by  all  elements  of  society,  including, 
senior  citizens  themselves. 

Modification  of  retirement  patterns  and 
employment  rules  in  recognition  of  expand- 
ing capacities  and  desires  of  many  older 
Americans  for  active  participation,  full  or 
part  time.  In  the  Nation's  economic  life 
should  be  a  major  ingredient 

Development  of  adequate  community  serv- 
ice opportunities  for  older  persons  whose  re- 
tirement brings  a  desire  for  new  socially 
oriented  careers  should  play  an  important 
part. 

Society's  responses  to  Individual  needs  at 
all  ages  should  recognize  that  most  people 
will  grow  old.  One  preventive  measure  de- 
serving of  high  priority  Is  expansion  of  work 
opportunities  for  persons  who  have  not 
reached  retirement  age,  but  are  denied  Jobs 
because  of  age.  They  are  thus  forced  Into 
situations  which  make  their  retirement  years 
a  prospect  of  social  and  economic  depriva- 
tion. 

Obviously  improvements  In  Social  Security, 
private  pension  plans  and  other  sources  of 
financial  support  designed  to  assure  adequate 
retirement  incomes  are  Imperative.  These 
should  offer  greater  fiexlblUty  so  as  to  In- 
crease individual  options. 

Achievement  of  a  golden  age  in  aging  will 
take  time.  No  one  knows  this  better  than 
the  older  American  who  has  been  misled  by 
overly  optimistic  promises  or  suffered  dashed 
hopes  as  he  competes  unsuccessfully  with 
other  demands  on  our  Nation's  resources. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem,  however, 
is  no  excuse  for  delay.  Certain  actions  should 
l)e  taken  now.  As  a  minimum,  therefore,  we 
urgently  recommend  early  action  by  the 
Congress  which  will  look  to: 

1.  Automatic  cost-of-living  Increases  In 
Social  Security  benefits  to  prevent  hardships 
due  to  inflation. 

2  Across-the-board  Increases  in  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.' 

3  One  hundred  percent  of  primary  Social 
Security  benefits  to  older  widows. 

4  Major  liberalization  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity earnings  test  so  as  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination against  those  who  continue  to 
work,  full  or  part  time,  especially  those  with 
relatively  low  Social  Security  benefits. 

5.  Upward  adjustments,  actuarially  deter- 
mined. In  Social  Security  benefits  for  those 
who  defer  retirement  beyond  65,  so  that  their 
continuation  in  the  work  force  will  not  be 
penalized. 

6.  An  Older  Americans  Income  Assurance 
Program  offering  income  supplements  to  the 
elderly  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
attain  a  decent  standard  of  living  or  would 
be  forced  onto  public  assistance. 

7.  Medicare  coverage  for  persons  past  65 


»  Senator  Miller  notes  that  a  15-percent  In- 
crease in  benefits  went  into  effect  on  Jan.  1, 
1970,  as  that  an  automatlce  Increase  In  bene- 
fits to  keep  pace  with  increases  In  the  cost 
of  living  should  be  adequate,  with  exceptions 
to  be  covered  by  an  Older  Americans  Income 
Assurance  Program,  (see  recommendation  6.) 


not  presently  covered  and  In  need  of  such 
coverage. 

8.  Improvements  In  medicare  service  and 
financing  which  will  reduce  excessive  bur- 
dens Improved  by  current  deficiencies, 

9.  Updating  of  retirement  income  tax  credit 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenvie  Code. 

10.  Exclusion,  subject  to  a  reasonable  ceil- 
ing, of  medical  and  drug  expenses  from  older 
persons  Income  subject  to  Federal  taxation. 

11.  Adequate  financing  for  research  in 
aging. 

13.  Sound  governmental  policies  which 
will  help  bring  Inflation,  the  most  universally 
serious  problem  for  older  Americans,  under 
control. 

NATIONAL     POLICT     IN     AGING — A     LONG     VIEW 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  valid  objectives 
of  today's  older  Americans  and  acceptable 
roles  for  those  who  grow  old  in  the  future. 
it  is  necessary  to  develop  broad  new  na- 
tional policies  in  aging  that  recognize  how 
outdated  are  19th  century  stereotypes  of 
older  persons. 

Implementation  of  humane  and  realistic 
policies  will  require  major  changes  in  atti- 
tudes toward  aging  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, business,  education  and  all  other  ele- 
ments of  society  Inclviding  older  persons 
themselves. 

Recognition  must  be  given  to  the  expanded 
ability  of  persons  at  all  ages  to  participate 
as  fully  as  they  desire  In  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  and  to  the  growing 
emotional  need  of  people  In  their  sixties, 
seventies,  and  even  their  eighties  of  Involve- 
ment in  the  mainstream  of  life. 

There  should  be  a  reversal  of  social  and 
economic  patterns  which  force  millions  of 
older  Americans,  usually  against  their  wills. 
Into  situations  of  rejection  and  dependence. 

Rejection  as  first-class  citizens  capable  of 
full  participation  In  the  responsibilities  and 
rewards  of  active  life  Is  incompatible  with 
the  competence  which  most  older  people  can 
bring  to  the  challenges  facing  the  Nation. 

Dependence  for  many  older  Americans  is 
especially  abhorrent  when,  as  Is  often  the 
case,  such  dependence  means  Inadequate  op- 
portunities. 

In  a  nation  where  demand  for  skills,  wis- 
dom, and  experience  Increases  almost  dally, 
it  is  totally  Inconsistent  to  erect  barriers 
which  restrict  opportunities  for  Individuals 
possessing  such  talents  from  making  them 
available  as  fully  as  possible,  either  for  hire 
or  as  volunteers. 

There  should  be  compassion  toward  older 
persons  in  need,  but  few  older  Americans 
really  want  compassion.  They  want  to  re- 
ceive what  is  thelr's  by  right.  First  among 
these  rights  is  the  right  to  choose. 

Maximization  of  choices  open  to  each  older 
person  should  be  the  objective  of  a  new  na- 
tional policy  on  aging — choices  with  dignity 
and  Independence  to  which  all  senior  Ameri- 
cans are  entitled. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  will  seriously  address 
Itself  to  this  question.  It  can  be  especially 
Important  because  It  is  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  creation  of  maximum  choices  can  come 
overnight  or  without  a  massive,  concerted 
effort.  We  cannot,  however.  Ignore  immediate 
consideration  of  present  Impediments  to  de- 
cent opportunities  for  older  Americans.  Their 
problems  are  too  serious,  too  Important. 

Obviously  there  Is  no  meaningful  choice 
when  millions  of  older  Americans,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  unable  to  pay  for 
the  barest  necessities  of  life.  Correction  of 
this  situation  deserves  highest  congres- 
sional priority. 

There  is  no  choice  when  individuals  are 
forced  against  their  wills  to  leave  their  em- 
ployment at  an  arbitrary  age  without  regard 
for  their  abilities  or  desires.  Compulsory  re- 
tirement pollcleo  need  careful  reexamination 
by  every  individual  and  organization  with  re- 
sponsibility for  employment  practices. 
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There  Is  little  choice  in  retirement  when 
l>ollcles  of  employers  and  even  Federal  pro- 
grams, such  as  Social  Security,  prevent  or 
discourage  individual  efforts  to  supplement 
income  with  part-time  employment. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  to  enter 
retirement  with  the  prospect  of  20,  25,  or 
more  years  remaining  in  their  lives.  Most.  If 
not  all  of  these  years,  may  be  accompanied 
by  a  zest  for  living  which  mitigates  against 
nonparticlpatlon. 

Many  other  Americans  have  concluded  that 
part-time  work  Is  essential  to  their  own 
happy  retirement  and  have  accordingly 
maintained  or  resumed  a  modified  role  in 
the  work  force.  Many  more,  particularly  men, 
have  been  denied  opportunities  for  such  par- 
ticipation because  of  employer  attitudes,  or 
have  passed  up  what  they  regard  as  desirable 
opportunities  because  of  their  fears  as  to  the 
effect  such  work  would  have  on  their  Social 
Security  benefits. 

We  believe  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  a  high 
percentage  of  those  now  past  65  believe  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  Nation's  retire- 
ment attitude  Is  In  order.  We  believe  that 
such  reappraisal,  looking  at  all  factors,  in- 
cluding economic,  social,  physical,  emotional, 
spiritual  and  psychological,  should  make  full 
use  of  what  retirees  themselves  think  as  well 
as  the  results  of  research  in  these  areas. 

Countless  other  items  of  significance  to  the 
future  of  aging  and  older  Americans  deserve 
review.  The  time  to  begin  reexamination  and 
change  of  attitudes  is  now. 

The  next  three  decades,  if  available  evi- 
dence Is  even  partially  reliable  will  see  fur- 
ther Increases  In  length  of  life,  in  physical 
and  mental  abilities,  and  In  social  and  eco- 
nomic appetites  among  older  people  as  a  re- 
sult of  continuing  progress. 

Serious  students  of  the  physiology  of  aging 
predict   that   by   AD,    2000   average   life  ex- 
pectancy may  be  90  or  100  years.  Some  re- 
searchers suggest  even  more  dramatic  shifts, 
^  In  a  century  such  as  this,  with  serious  plans 

\   3  developing  for  trips  to  Mars,  who  can  ignore 

X  the  optimism  of  science? 

If  an  Increase  of  20  or  30  years  in  life  ex- 
I>ectancy  Is  accompanied  by  probably  Im- 
proved levels  of  health  and  physical-mental 
potentials  at  all  ages,  it  Is  obvious  that 
present  attitudes  In  aging,  particularly  re- 
garding the  proper  patterns  of  retirement, 
will  be  completely  Inadequate.  There  Is  seri- 
ous question  as  to  whether  many  are  not 
already  out  of  date. 

Recent  years  have  seen  emergence  of  a 
curious  paradox  in  aging.  Better  health  and 
education  are  raising  abilities  of  older  per- 
sons to  participate  in  the  Nation's  main- 
stream— and  their  desire  to  do  so.  Simul- 
taneously there  has  been  a  marked  Increase 
In  pre-65  retirement. 

If  this  were  proof  of  America's  success  In 
solving  the  retirement  income  problem,  there 
would  be  no  grounds  for  complaint.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  rep- 
resents a  failure  of  society  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  revolution  in  aging.  It  takes  little  imag- 
ination to  see  that  additional  increases  In 
life  expectancy  will  but  compound  an  al- 
ready serious  problem. 

Data  reviewed  by  this  committee  shows 
that  much  of  early  retirement  is  by  persons 
with  lowest  Incomes — lowest  incomes  both 
before  and  after  retirement.  Decisions  of 
many  persons  to  "retire"  have  resulted  from 
loss  of  Jobs  and  inability  to  obtain  other 
suitable  employment.  More  have  been  en- 
couraged to  retire  by  suasions  of  various 
retirement  programs,  reinforced  by  social 
pressures  to  quit,  even  though  personally 
reluctant  to  do  so.  Many,  both  underpriv- 
ileged and  affluent,  have  been  forced  out  of 
their  life  work  prematurely  by  rigid  retire- 
ment policies. 

Many  older  Americans  have  been  and  are 
resentful  of  the  negative  compulsion  applied 
lo  them  by  society  during  their  sixties  and 
seventies.  They  rightfully  feel  they  should 
have  more  choices  as  long  as  they  live  and 


are  capable  of  enjoying  the  responsibilities 
and  rewards  of  life. 

Successful  response  to  the  highly  varied 
economic,  social,  physical,  and  psychological 
needs  of  tens  of  millions  of  older  Americans 
requires  study,  thought  and  imagination. 
Expansion  of  choices  for  each  Individual 
should  be  the  objective. 

Complexity  of  the  problem,  however,  in  no 
way  Justifies  delay  in  congressional  action  on 
problems  that  are  obvious  and  Immediate. 
SOCIAL  sEcuarrT 

As  has  always  been  the  case,  the  greatest 
problem  for  older  Americans  Is  Income.  Large 
numbers  of  persons  past  65  obviously  do  not 
have  the  money  necessary  to  meet  the  costs 
of  decent  standards  of  living.  Others  have 
experienced  severe  losses  in  purchasing  power 
because  of  Infiatlon  during  the  last  10  years. 
Many  who  retired  In  comfort  now  find  them- 
selves in  or  near  straitened  circumstances. 

Our  Nation's  most  Immediate  goal  should 
be  steps  to  assure  all  older  Americans  at 
least  a  decent  minimum  standard  of  living. 

This  effort  calls  for  improvements  In  pri- 
vate pension  programs,  successful  implemen- 
tation of  President  Nixon's  campaign  to 
bring  infiatlon  under  control,  expansion  of 
opportunities  for  Individuals  to  supplement 
retirement  Income  through  their  o^-n  efforts, 
and  a  variety  of  other  measures. 

Few  congressional  actions  would  have  more 
widespread  immediate  effect,  of  course,  than 
improvements  in  Social   Security, 

The  recently  adopted  15-percent  increase  In 
benefits  is  commendable,  but  It  only  repre- 
sents a  beglnlng  in  necessary  upgrading  of 
the  Social  Security  system. 

One  Improvement  which  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Aging  and  the  Republi- 
can Party  have  long  advocated  is  provision  for 
an  automatic  cost-of-living  increase  In  bene- 
fits to  provide  Immediate  response  to  rising 
price  levels  when  they  occur. 

As  when  Introduced  first  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa,  such  an  auto- 
matic escalation  In  benefits  requires  no  In- 
crease In  the  Social  Security  tax  rates.  It 
would  obviate  the  game  of  "catch-up"  which 
has  characterized  Social  Security  since  Its  in- 
ception, a  game  in  which  beneficiaries  have 
been  consistent  losers. 

Adoption  of  this  proposal  would  give  as- 
surances to  younger  potential  beneficiaries 
that  their  benefits  would  be  payable  in 
amounts  at  least  equivalent  to  the  dollars 
they  are  paying  in  current  taxes.  This  be- 
comes Important  to  the  whole  system's  In- 
tegrity as  evidence  grows  of  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  younger  people  to  support  rising  costs 
of  the  Social  Security  program. 

It  is  time  to  quit  playing  political  football 
with  Social  Security  and  the  needs  of  the 
aging.  Too  often  past  Increases,  actually 
amounting  to  no  more  than  Uvlng-cost  ad- 
justments, have  been  voted  by  the  Congress 
only  after  delay  has  forced  many  beneficiaries 
into  inexcusable  financial  difficulties.  Such 
Increases  could  have  been  made  automatically 
within  the  fiscal  competence  of  the  Social 
Security  system  when  the  aging  needed 
them  most  rather  than  when  they  offered 
political  advantage  to  Members  of  Congress. 
It  is  such  immediate  responses  to  needs  of 
beneficiaries  that  is  recommended  through 
the  proposal  for  automatic  Uvlng-cost 
adjustments. 

Precedent  has  been  set  for  such  a  policy 
in  other  federally  supported  pension  pro- 
grams. Why  shoiild  it  not  be  extended  at 
once  to  the  mass  of  older  Americans  relying 
on  Social  Security? 

While  ll\-ing-cost  Increases  are  Important 
in  modernization  of  Social  Security,  they  are 
not  a  substitute  for  Increasing  the  overall 
adequacy  of  the  system  In  Its  design  to  pro- 
vide Income  for  older  Americans.  There  Is 
also  need  for  across-the-board  increases.' 

TTie  plight  of  widows  and  discrimination 


=^  See  footnote  1. 


against  them  In  the  Social  Security  benefit 
structure  likewise  deserve  prompt  attention. 
Elsewhere  in  this  Committee  on  Aging  re- 
port and  repeatedly  In  those  published  In 
the  past.  It  has  been  observed  that  no  group 
among  the  elderly  Is  subject  to  more  severe 
economic  handicap  than  aged  widows.  One 
contributing  factor  is  failure  to  pay  the 
same  Social  Security  benefits  to  surviving 
wives  as  Is  paid  to  surviving  husbands.  Nor- 
mally the  latter  receive  100  percent  of  pri- 
mary Social  Security  tienefit  on  the  death  of 
their  spouse:  the  widow,  however,  receives 
only  82' 2  percent.  There  seems  to  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  such  discrimination  and  we  recom- 
mend its  prompt  correction. 

Two  other  changes  In  the  Social  Security 
system  are  of  pressing  Importance  If  we  are 
to  Increase  choices  available  to  older  Amer- 
icans. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  limitations  on 
earnings  by  a  beneficiary. 

Current  limitations  of  $1,680  per  year  on 
the  amount  one  can  earn  without  penalty 
Is  totally  unrealistic.  The  provision  that  a 
beneficiary  lose  only  half  of  earned  Income 
between  $1,680  and  $2,880  Is  awkward  and 
cumbersome. 

The  present  limitation  discourages  many 
who  would  like  to  supplement  pension  pay- 
ments with  income  from  part-time  work.  In 
times  of  infiatlon  this  can  be  most  impor- 
tant. The  restriction  virtually  prohibits 
gainful  full-time  employment  by  others, 
often  Including  those  whose  Incomes  are 
lowest  and  those  who  derive  their  greatest 
satisfaction  from  employment. 

There  is  evidence  the  earnings  limitation 
sometimes  reduces  the  amount  paid  to  those 
who  Insist  on  working.  Without  It,  they 
would  receive  more  money  for  the  same  work. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  while  a  person 
may  receive  large  Income  from  other  sources 
without  penalty,  the  earnings  limitation  ap- 
plies as  much  to  those  receiving  minimum 
Social  Security  benefits  of  $64  a  month  as 
to  persons  receiving  maximum  benefits. 

In  any  event,  this  earnings  limitation  as 
now  applied  Is  seriously  and  properly  ob- 
jected to  by  older  Americans,  Its  substantial 
liberalization  would  be  a  major  step  in  In- 
creasing choices  available  to  them.  We  recom- 
mend early  consideration  of  such  a  change, 

A  second  step  which  would  increase  choices 
open  to  Social  Security  beneficiaries  would 
be  through  expanding  the  program's  flexi- 
bility for  those  who  choose  to  continue  work 
after  65, 

Without  flexibility  In  the  system.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult lor  individuals  to  tailor  It  to  personal 
situations  they  face  in  later  years  of  life. 

Some  flexibility  has  been  gained  by  changes 
which  permit  persons  to  elect  receipt  of 
benefits  before  age  65,  Lower  payments  are 
received  when  such  election  is  made. 

When  a  person  elects  to  defer  benefits  until 
age  66  or  68  or  70,  however,  he  gains  virtu- 
ally nothing.  Indeed,  without  Increasing  his 
l>enefits,  he  is  actually  required  to  pay  addi- 
tional Social  Security  taxes.  The  inequity  of 
such  a  practice  is  obvious. 

This  discrimination  against  the  person  who 
desires  to  continue  employment  not  only 
goes  against  the  personal  preference  of  many 
senior  citizens,  but  also  against  professional 
opinion  as  to  what  is  best  for  older  persons. 

We  advocate  consideration  of  improvement 
in  the  Social  Security  system  which  would 
p>ermlt  realistic  annual  Increments  In  bene- 
fits for  persons  electing  to  postpone  retire- 
ment to  ages  beyond  65. 

INCOME    ASSURANCE    PBOGRAM 

Important  as  Improvements  In  Social  Secu- 
rity may  be.  it  must  be  recognized  that  they 
have  their  limitations. 

For  this  reason  we  urge  that  Congress  give 
most  careful  consideration  to  development  of 
an  Older  Americans  Income  Assurance  Pro- 
gram, outside  the  welfare  pattern,  which  will 
assure  at  least  minimum  income,  through 
governmental  supplements,  to  all  the  elderly 
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who  otherwise  would  not  be  ab 
a  decent  standard  of  living 

Whether  such  a  program 
pletely    financed   and 
Federal  Government,  or  Involve 
tion  of  Federal  and  State  funds 
ject  to  argiunent.  The  fact 
that  some  such  approach  a 
if  this  Nation  Is  to  meet  Its  o' 
all  older  persons  enjoy  decent 
living. 

One  such  proposal  was  offeretl 
Congress  and  with  modifications 
91st  Congress  by  Senator  Winstc^n 
Vermont.  Senator  Prouty  s  bill. 
Tides  that  there  be  a  Federal  si) 
bring  the  total   Income  of  eac 
person  over  65  up  to  $1,800  a 
married  couple  up  to  $2,400 
subsidy  would  be  the  difference 
income  of  the  Individual  or  co 
$1,800  and  $2,400,  respectively. 

Some  mechanism  such   as 
be -the  one  way  that  the  problefa 
inadequacy  can  be  met  at  a  cos  t 
with  the  willingness  of  young<[r 
pay   the  bill,   and   this   Is 
if  financing  occurs  out  of  the 
rather  than  through   Social 

As   an   Income    supplement 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  would  be 
lower  than  that  required   by 
raise  Social   Security   minimum 
comparable    levels.    This    is    ex 
portant  because  there  appears 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
raise  mlnimums  to  such  levels 
future.  Congressional  reluctance 
edly  inspired  by  the  feeling  of 
pie  who  must  pay  the  taxes 
any    Federal    program    which 
through   Social   Security   taxes. 

Senator    William    B.    Saxbe 
approached   It   In   another   way 
an  amendment  to  the 
posed   Family   Assistance   Act 
provide  for  supplements  to  a 
$155  monthly  for  persons  age 

However  desirable  it  might 
older  Americans  that   their 
needs    can    be    met    through 
Security  minimum  benefits 
$150  a  month  or  more,  it  is 
do  so.  Nothing  in  the  35-year 
Security   suggests    that   Congre^ 
such  dramatic  action,  regardless 
It  might  be  needed.  The  obvloui 
such  promises  are  unrealistic  is 
destruction  of  the  concept  of 
ats  "Insurance"  rather  than  a 
gram. 

Sympathetic  as  they  may  b« 
portance  of  caring  for  their 
workers    appear   unwilling   to 
creased   Social   Security   taxes 
support  such  mlnlmvun  Social 
fits.    Their    attitudes    are    re 
hesitancy  of  the  Congress  to 
posals. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  many  youn 
struggling    to    meet    immediate 
penses.    are    paying    Social 
greater     than     their     Federal 
liability.  Simultaneously,  as  m 
cent  of  income   subject   to 
taxes  Is  exempt  from  Social 
tion.  much  of  it  in   the  handt 
mo6t  able  to  pay. 

For  the  present,  however,  the 
which  would  be  responsive  to 
the  aged  and  do  so  with  a 
could  be  borne  by  the  young 
that  offered  by  an  Income 
This  could  help  those  who 
without  creating  a  windfall 
able  to  take  care  of  their  own 

A    general    Income 
would  also  serve  the  many 
covered    by   Social    Security 
school   teachers.  State  and 
ment  employees,  and  others 
ment  Is  not  or  was  not  covere< 
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e  to  receive  by  Social  Security.  Large  numbers  of  these 
persons  are  among  those  with  lowest  incomes. 

Efforts  to  provide  some  protection  to  per- 
sons not  covered  by  Social  Security  began  In 
1965  with  the  Prouty  amendment  which  au- 
thorized payments  in  the  amount  of  $35 
monthly  (now  $46)  to  such  persons  age  72 
and  over  who  had  no  other  pensions.  Even 
with  all  the  limiting  amendments  imposed  by 
Congress  on  this  proposal,  the  problem's 
magnitude  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  over 
600,000  persons  qualified.  For  many  it  was 
the  only  source  of  cash  Income. 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  income  sup- 
plement program,  however  devised,  would 
have  an  advantage  as  a  mechanism  to  elim- 
inate abject  j)Overty  among  the  elderly  be- 
cause it  would  avoid  unearned  increments  to 
persons,  some  of  them  wealthy,  who  are  not 
in  need. 

This  Is  why  the  total  net  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer, important  to  favorable  consideration 
lor  any  proposal,  would  be  much  lower  than 
a  comparable  Social  Security  minimum 
benefit. 

MEDICAKK 

After  3  years  of  operation,  the  Medicare 
program  obviously  Is  beeet  by  numerous 
problems.  Since  these  are  now  under  exam- 
ination by  congressional  committees  with 
legislative  responsibility  In  these  areas,  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  review  the  numerous 
shortcomings  which  have  been  encountered. 
Even  with  Medicaid  as  a  supplement,  how- 
ever. It  spears  necessary  for  revisions  In 
delivery  of  medical  care  under  programs  sup- 
ported entirely  or  In  part  by  Federal  funds 
to  see  that  they  more  satisfactorily  meet  the 
most  critical  medical  needs  of  the  aged. 

Financial  and  service  delivery  problems  are 
making  It  Increasingly  difficult  for  Medicare 
to  fulfill  promises  made  for  the  program.  Sl- 
Oblo    has      multaneously    there    have    been    ntimerous 
by   offering      complaints    from    beneficiaries    because    of 
s  pro-      service    Inadequacies.    Difficult    as   the   task 
4hich    would      may  be,  it  is  evident  that  attention  first  must 
:  nlnlmum  of      be  given  to  correction  of  these  deficiencies  as 
or  over.  a   prelude   to   broadening  provisions  of  the 

to  promise      law.  Such  revisions  should  recognize,  how- 
baiic  economic     ever,   that   there  are   many   serious    unmet 
rt  .ising    Social      medical  needs  among  the  elderly  to  which 
to  $125  or      careful  attention  should  be  given, 
unfair  to         One  problem  of  particular  concern  to  tia  is 
of  Social      provision  of  long-term  care  to  older  persons 
wUl    take      with  varying  degrees  of  disability  and  illneaa. 
of  how  badly      We  believe  it  Imperntive  that  Congress  ad- 
reason  that     dress  itself  most  carefully  to  this  problem  ao 
the  cost  and      as  to  ease  the  heavy  biu-dens  now  imposed  by 
Security      prouacted  terminal  Illness  and  highly  expen- 
welfare  pro-     slve,  irreversible  chronic  disease. 

The  percentage  of  older  persons,  whose  dis- 
ability and  Illness  needs  can  efficiently  be 
met  through  institutional  care  such  as  offered 
m  homes  for  the  aged,  nursing  homes  and 
similar  institutions,  is  small.  None-the-less 
the  cost  of  their  care  remains  one  of  the 
most  frightening  possibilities  facing  older 
Americans  and  their  families. 

We  recommend,  further,  that  Medicare  be 
extended  to  all  persons  over  65,  regardless 
of  Social  Security  status,  who  are  in  need 
of  such  coverage.  Many  persons  not  now  cov- 
ered have  financial  need  as  great  as  those 
who  are  beneficiaries.  Financing  of  such  cov- 
erage should  come  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury,  otherwise  those  who  pay  So- 
cial Security  taxes  will  be  paying  for  a  pro- 
gram not  primarily  designed  as  "Insur- 
)ne  approach  ance." 
he  need.s  of  taxation 

tag  which         One   serious   problem  facing  many  older 
abpears  to  be      persons,  as  revealed  repeatedly  in  Commit- 
plan.      tee  on  Aging   hearings.  Is  that  created   by 
help  most      rising  taxes. 

those  now         There  are  at  least  two  other  areas  which 
financial  needs,      are  clearly  subject  to  effective  Federal  tax 
program      relief. 

not  now  We    recommend    updating    of    retirement 

as   some      Income  tax  credit  provisions  of  the  Internal 

govern-      Revenue  Code.  The  retirement  income  credit 

employ-      section  of  the  code  was  enacted  in  1954.  It 

In  the  past     established  for  certain  retirees  a  tax  benefit 
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similar  to  that  other  have  by  means  of  the 
tax-free  income  they  received  from  Social  Se- 
curity. The  retirement  Income  credit  was 
computed  on  the  maximum  Social  Security 
benefit.  By  the  language  of  the  tax  code, 
however,  the  tax  base  still  stands  at  $1,524 
which  was  the  appropriate  figure  8  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  several  So- 
cial Security  Increases,  but  no  comparable 
adjustment  In  the  retirement  Income  credit 
provision.  The  Congress  should  consider  up- 
dating section  37  of  the  1954  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  provide  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  tax  treatment  for  all  retirement  In- 
come. 

We  urge  action  further  to  simplify  that 
portion  of  tax  return  forms  related  to  retire- 
ment Income  credit  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  its  present  complexity  results  In  many 
older  persons  paying  taxes  In  excess  of  the 
law's  requirements. 

We  also  recommend  that  medical  and  drug 
expenses  of  older  i>eople,  Including  those  re- 
lated to  dental  services,  be  made  deductible 
subject  to  a  reasonable  celling,  from  Income 
subject  to  Federal  taxation.  This  could  be  a 
reinstatement  of  deductibility  for  persons 
past  65  as  applied  to  Federal  Income  tax 
prior  to  1967.  4^ 

BESEARCH  IN  AGING 

If  our  objectives  for  all  older  Americans 
are  to  be  achieved  with  reasonable  speed,  the 
Nation  needs  facts — facts  about  the  present 
and  facts  about  what  may  be  in  the  future. 

We  strongly  recommend  Increased  support, 
financial  and  otherwise,  for  Immediate  ex- 
pansion of  research  In  the  field  of  aging. 

Doubtless  almost  all  basic  and  applied 
scientific  research  Is  of  benefit  to  the  old 
as  well  as  the  young.  There  needs  to  be  more 
careful  determination,  however,  of  how  the 
products  of  such  research  may  be  aj^Ued  to 
the  particular  problems  of  those  in  middle 
and  later  years. 

There  is  need,  too,  for  more  effective  re- 
searcii  directed  specifically  at  the  Implica- 
tions of  age  In  order  to  develop  realistic  and 
flexible  national  policies  and  attitudes  to- 
ward aging  which  can  more  satlsfactortly 
meet  the  needs  of  people. 

"Obviously  the  Nation  needs  more  distin- 
guished scholarship  such  as  the  work  at  the 
University  c*  South  Florida,  University  of 
Iowa,  Drake  University,  Duke  University  and 
the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Gerontology  Center 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
That  it  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
such  gerontological  centers  be  encouraged 
has  been  called  for  In  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  24  introduced  by  Senator  George 
Murphy  of  California  for  himself  and  other 
minority  members. 

Research  obviously  should  range  far  be- 
yond the  physical  sciences.  Possibly  the 
greatest  need  may  be  for  research  In  the 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  aging 
phenomenon. 

Practical  research  should  also  permit  full 
expression  by  older  Americans  themselves 
about  their  problems,  desires  and  estimates 
of  what  is  needed  for  the  future. 

INFLATION 

No  review  of  today's  needs  of  older  Ameri- 
cans would  be  complete  without  reference  to 
the  most  serious  and  universal  economic 
problem  they  face — inflation. 

President  Nixon  deserves  highest  conunen- 
datlon  for  placing  control  of  Inflation  at  the 
top  of  his  domestic  objectives. 

Any  effort  to  preserve  tlie  value  of  the 
older  American's  fixed  income  should  be  ap- 
plauded. We  urge  the  Congress  to  give  the 
President  full  support  In  this  campaign. 

Minority  members  of  this  committee  have 
repeatedly  taken  the  lead  In  recognizing  that 
the  most  universal  and  serious  sources  of 
problems  of  older  Americans  is  the  massive 
loss  of  real  Income  through  inflation. 

We  have  maintained,  with  wide  support 
from  economic  experts,  that  cont^-ol  of  in- 
flation can  only  be  achieved  through  Fed- 
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eral  policies  which  are  fiscally  sound  and  by 
roll  call  votes  of  Members  of  Congress  which 
are  consistent  with  such  policies. 

We  reiterate  our  concern  for  reduction  In 
and  postponement  of  unjustifiable  or  low- 
prlorlty  Federal  expenditures.  It  Is  essential 
that  those  In  control  of  the  Congress  face 
up  to  their  responsibilities  and  put  an  end 
to  rising  public  deficits  and  debt,  which  lay 
the  foundation  for  InfiaUon  and  high  in- 
terest rates. 

Previous  minority  reports  of  this  commit- 
tee have  discussed  how  Infiatlon  injures  the 
worker  In  factory,  shop,  office,  or  on  the 
farm.  The  facts  are  too  evident  to  require 
repetition  here  now.  The  truth  Is  all  citizens, 
save  possibly  the  very  rich,  are  hurt  by  ris- 
ing living  costs.  None  suffer  more,  however, 
than  older  persons. 

SuMMAKT  or  Recommendations.  Minoritt 
Vbws,  Senate  Special  CoMMmxE  on 
Aging 

The  following  are  the  Minority  Recom- 
mendations. Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  as  they  appear  In  the  Introduction 
of  Minority  views  signed  by  Senators  Prouty, 
Fong,  Miller.  Hansen,  Murphy,  Fannin,  Gur- 
ney,  Saxbe  and  Smith  (111.) : 

1.  Automatic  cost-of-hvlng  Increases  In 
Social  Security  benefits  to  prevent  hardships 
due  to  Inflation. 

2.  Across-the-board  Increases  in  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.' 

3.  One  hundred  percent  of  primary  Social 
Security  benefits  to  older  widows. 

4.  Major  liberalization  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity earnings  test  so  as  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion against  those  who  continue  to  work,  full 
or  part  time,  especially  those  with  relatively 
low  Social  Security  benefits. 

6.  Upward  adjustments,  actuarially  deter- 
mined, m  Social  Security  benefits  for  those 
who  defer  retirement  beyond  65.  so  that  their 
continuation  in  the  work  force  will  not  be 
penalized. 

6.  An  Older  Americans  Income  Assurance 
Program  offering  income  supplements  to  the 
elderly  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
attain  a  decent  standard  of  living  or  would 
be  forced  onto  public  assistance. 

7.  Medicare  coverage  for  persons  past  65 
not  presently  covered  and  In  need  of  such 
coverage. 

8.  Improvements  In  medicare  service  and 
financing  which  will  reduce  excessive  bur- 
dens imposed  by  current  deficiencies. 

9.  Updating  of  retirement  Income  tax 
credit  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
CXxle. 

10.  Exclusion,  subject  to  a  reasonable  ceil- 
ing, of  medical  and  drug  expenses  from  older 
persons  income  subject  to  Federal  taxation. 

11.  Adequate  financing  for  research  In 
aging. 

12.  Sound  governmental  policies  which  will 
help  bring  infiatlon,  the  most  universally 
serious  problem  for  older  Americans,  under 
control. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CELLAR  BOOK 
OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  Repre- 
sentative Don  Clausen  and  Represent- 
ative B.  F.  SisK,  both  of  California,  and 
I  recently  had  the  honor,  with  Mr.  Hari-y 
Serlis,  president  of  Wine  Institute,  of 
presenting  to  President  Nixon  a  White 
House  Cellar  Book  of  California  Wines. 
The  book  represented  a  gift  from  the 


'  Senator  Miller  notes  that  a  15-percent 
increase  in  benefits  went  Into  effect  on 
Jan.  1.  1970.  so  that  an  automatic  Increase 
In  benefits  to  keep  pace  with  increases  In 
the  cost  of  living  should  be  adequate,  with 
exceptions  to  be  covered  by  an  Older  Amer- 
icans Income  Assurance  Program.  (See  rec- 
ommendation 6. ) 


Wine  Growers  of  California  to  the  wine 
cellar  of  the  White  House.  Wine  grow- 
ing in  California  is  completing  its  bi- 
centennial celebration,  and  it  is  entirely 
fitting  that  these  excellent  wines,  the 
result  of  200  years  of  care  and  skill,  take 
their  proud  place  in  American  hospi- 
tality. 

As  the  third  century  of  California 
wines  begins,  we  recognize  that  wine  has 
been  a  part  of  civilized  dining  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  it  is  a  food,  a  unique 
beverage,  a  gentle  relaxer  and  promoter 
of  sociability.  It  has  been  praised  and 
honored  by  great  men  of  the  present  and 
the  past.  It  is  healthful,  moderate,  taste- 
ful, and  refreshing.  As  a  natural  prod- 
uct of  the  soil,  it  is  directly  identified 
with  agriculture  as  a  food. 

Americans  everywhere  can  be  proud 
of  the  recognition  and  respect  that  Cali- 
fornia wines  receive  from  throughout 
the  world.  English  connoisseurs  aie  con- 
sidered touchstones  In  the  field  of  wine 
because  theirs  is  not  a  wine  growing 
counti-y.  Their  reactions  in  the  past  few 
years  have  provided  a  superlative  acco- 
lade for  the  wines  of  California. 

British  writer  Hugh  Johnson,  author 
of  "Wine" — Simon  and  Shuster,  1965 — 
a  standard  text  In  the  field,  wrote  then: 

California's  best  wines  are  comparable 
with  the  classic  wines  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Johnson  completed  a  short  trip  to 
California  earlier  this  year  and  reported 
in  the  New  York  Post,  AprU  2: 

It's  like  somebody  discovered  a  new 
France;  I  spend  all  my  time  looking  for  good 
wines  and  suddenly  I've  discovered  a  won- 
derland! 

British  Wine  magazine  editor  K.  D. 
Bourke,  after  her  extensive  California 
visit  in  1967,  wrote: 

We  tried  some  of  their  1963  Chardonnay 
which  connoisseurs  swear  by  and  indeed  this 
was  a  fruity,  delicious,  rounded,  highly  In- 
dividual wine  of  great  character. 

Harry  Waugh.  a  director  of  Chateau 
Latour,  also  is  well  known  as  a  British 
wine  writer.  Among  his  many  comments 
praising  California  wines  Is,  "How  splen- 
did these  fine  California  red  wines  are." 

An  English  writer.  Alec  Waugh,  has 
commented : 

California  wines  are  superb — a  great 
achievement  for  the  world  of  wine. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  wine-produciiig 
countries  have  not  been  highly  compli- 
mentary concerning  our  wines.  Numerous 
experts  from  long-established  wine  grow- 
ing countries  have  praised  California 
wines  highly. 

A  group  of  Bordeaux  wine  officials  vis- 
ited California  last  March,  tasted  hun- 
dreds of  wines  and  foimd  them  excellent. 

Fiu'ther  evidence  of  the  international 
respect  held  for  our  wines  is  that  each 
year  students  and  wine  industry  profes- 
sionals from  around  the  world  came  to 
visit,  to  study,  and  to  learn  from  our  vint- 
ners and  from  our  famed  California 
schools  of  viticulture  and  enology.  Many 
of  the  enological  innovations  pioneered 
and  proved  by  Califomians  have  now 
been  adopted  in  some  of  the  most  highly 
regarded  foreign  wineries. 

Therefore,  it  was  only  natural  that  at 
the  presentation  our  President  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  wines  of  his  na- 


tive State  and  assured  us  that  for  reasons 
of  diplomacy  or  for  other  considerations 
foreign  wines  are  sometimes  served; 
American  wines  are  served  proudly  at  the 
White  House. 


SENATOR  MURPHY  JOINS  REPUBLI- 
CAN WOMAN  IN  URGING  THE 
ENACTMENT  OP  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  61 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  Mrs. 
Gladys  O'Donnel,  a  fellow  Californian 
and  a  close  friend  of  mine,  is  at  present 
the  able  president  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Republican  Women,  an  orga- 
nization of  half  a  mlLion  dedicated 
women. 

On  May  7,  in  testimony  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  she  strongly  and  forcefully 
argued  for  the  enactment  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  61,  the  proposed  equal 
rights  amendment.  I  am  a  coauthor  of 
this  amendment,  and  along  with  Mrs. 
O'Donnell  believe  that  it  is  indeed  time 
for  Congress  to  take  this  basic  constitu- 
tional step  to  provide  equal  rights  to 
women  across  this  land. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  marks  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  ratification  of 
the  19th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  extended  to  women  the  precious 
right  to  vote.  In  those  50  years,  women 
have  contributed  so  much  to  our  political 
process  and  to  making  democracy  work. 
Yet,  there  remains  discrimination 
against  women  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  complete  text  of  Mrs. 
O'Donnell's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  certainly  agree  that  "favor- 
able action  on  this  sim.>le  request  could 
bring  historic  distinction  to  Congress 
and  earn  for  it  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
American  women." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Giadts  O'Donnell 
On  behalf  of  our  Board  of  Directors  and 
half  mlUion  members  I  express  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  following 
statement  for  the  National  Federation  of 
Republican  Women. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  has  long 
been  supported  by  our  organization,  and  on 
January  23rd,  1970,  to  reemphasize  our  en- 
dorsement, it  was  again  approved  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  our  Board  of  Directors. 

The  extraordinary  anachronism  of  this 
hearing  Is  that  it  is  taking  place  In  the  early 
twilight  of  the  twentieth  century;  that  it 
finds  women  stlU  struggling  for  equality  In 
an  enlightened,  libertarian  society.  One  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  years  ago  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  set  forth  the  philo- 
sophical tenets  of  a  young  nation — "we  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  .  .  ." 

Beyond  all  doubt  the  word  "men"  Is  used 
In  Its  generic  sense  and  women  were  not 
excluded,  but  we  must  admit  that  men  are 
much  more  "equal"  than  women. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear  two  days 
of  testimony  In  this  hearing.  Witnesses  estab- 
lished with  professional  skill  and  clarity  the 
framework  for  legal  and  economic  considera- 
tion of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  The 
women  who  made  the  presentations  deserve 
profound  admiration. 

The  hearings  also  provided  an  unbelievable 
defense  of  discrimination  against  women, 
first  through  Biblical  quotations  to  prove 
their  inferiority,  and  secondly  by  a  slide 
presentation  of  chairs,  tools  and  other  in- 
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Women  do  not  desire  to  dominate  what 
man  has  so  long  considered  bis  private  do- 
main, and  which  he  is  loath  to  share.  We  Jtist 
wonder  why  man  needs  so  much  defense  of 
his  masculinity.  The  great  majority  of  wom- 
en are  happy  as  homemakers.  But  those  of 
us  who  choose  a  career  want  to  be  accepted 
and  treated  as  equals. 

Women  make  up  40'.  of  the  workforce, 
represent  51  ,.  of  the  population.  We  have 
expanded  beyond  the  four  walls  and  roof 
that  once  defined  our  province,  and  are  es- 
caping the  psychological  conditioning  of  in- 
feriority that  has  been  Imposed  upon  us 
since  time  began. 

Varying  figures  place  the  preponderance  of 
women  over  men  m  the  United  States  at  4';^ 
to  7  millions  (voting  age).  These  are  polit- 
ically significant  figures  and  It  is  ironic  that 
we  are  here  today  endeavoring  to  Justify  a 
plea  for  an  Equal  Rights  Amendment  that 
we  should  have  had  long  ago  as  a  matter  of 
simple  Justice.  We  are  tired  of  being  the 
silenced  majority. 

Looking  back  across  the  years  since  the 
19ih  Amendment  we  can  see  where  women 
erred.  Winning  the  vote  was  accepted  as  an 
end  in  Itself,  which  it  was  not.  Having  won 
political  power,  women  have  never  used  It. 
Therein  lies  our  failure. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  many  astute  women  In 
politics  that  we  will  not  get  any  place  until 
we  elect  more  women  to  high  office.  This  is 
a  major  goal  of  our  Federation.  We  are  urg- 
ing State  Federations  to  seek  out  qualified 
women  of  character,  stability  and  training  to 
become  candidates.  Once  they  have  been 
nominated,  either  by  primary  election  or 
convention,  we  will  assist  in  every  way  in 
the  general  election. 

Where  we  do  not  have  women  candidates 
we  will  screen  the  potential  men  who  are 
anxious  to  run  and  encourage  those  who  are 
sympatlietic  in  matters  of  concern  to  wom- 
en. This  Is  in  the  best  political  tradition — the 
way  In  which  every  group  achieves  its  po- 
litical objectives.  It  is  time  that  women  used 
a  little  of  their  abundant  political  mozle. 

The  proliferation  of  women's  activist 
groups  across  the  nation  speaks  eloquently 
and  sometimes  stridently  for  Itself.  Ap- 
proaches vary  widely,  as  at  this  hearing,  but 
the  goal  Is  the  same — equal  rights  and  pro- 
tection under  the  law.  acceptance  as  per- 
sons, and  recognition  based  on  Individual 
merit. 

How  little  this  is  to  ask  after  centuries 
of  patient,  enduring  servitude  and  imposed 
inferiority. 

Women  can  be  a  powerful  force,  acting 
collectively  on  an  Issue  generating  as  much 
heat  and  polarization  as  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  A  determined  mood  long  absent 
from  women's  groups  Is  spreading — Its  emo- 
tional logic  Is  that  nothing  less  than  mili- 
tancy is  effectlte.  We  hope  this  Is  not  true. 

Years  of  experience  and  costly  legal  pro- 
cedures have  proved  that  the  5th  and  14th 
Amendments  and  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  are  not  the  answer  to  our  need. 
The  void  In  our  Constitution  concerning 
women  should  be  bridged  by  an  Amendment 
In  clear,  simple  language  which  recognizes 
us  as  first  class  citizens  with  equal  rights 
and  protection  under  the  Constitution. 

Favorable  action  on  this  simple  request 
could  bring  historic  distinction  to  this  Con- 
gress and  earn  for  It  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
American  women.  And  how  wise  and  Ingeni- 
ous it  would  be  to  magnanimously  grant 
this  recognition  now — while  there  is  still 
lime! 

In  closing  there  should  be  no  clearer  sum- 
mation of  the  objectives  of  proponents  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  than  the  slogan 
of  those  early  pioneers  In  the  movement 
for  women's  rights — "Principles,  not  policy: 
Jtistlce,  not  favor;  men,  their  rights  and 
nothing  more;  women,  their  rights  and 
nothing  less." 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  LAUNCHES 
PILOT  PROGRAM  TO  CONTROL 
WILD  MARIHUANA  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  today  announced 
initiation  of  a  nationwide  program  to 
identify  and  control  the  growth  of  wild 
marihuana  within  the  United  States. 

This  news  is  still  another  indication  of 
the  firm  resolve  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  deal  effectively  with  the  over- 
all diug  menace  which  has  afflicted 
countless  thousands  of  people,  partic- 
ularly the  young. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  release,  issued  today  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
News  Release  or  Department  of  Justice 

A  nationwide  program  aimed  at  the  iden- 
tlMcatton  and  control  of  wild  marihuana 
during  the  current  growing  season  was  high- 
lighted today  by  the  Departirent  of  Justice. 

In  making  the  announcenent.  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell  pointed  to  the 
exten.'^ive  efforts  currently  underway  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  suppress  foreign 
sources  of  supply,  and  cited  disturbing  re- 
ports that  marihuana  traffickers  will  increase 
their  efforts  to  harvest  wild  growth  of  do- 
mestic marihuana  as  a  replacement.  The 
problem  of  domestic  Infestation  has  been 
largely  attributed  to  the  World  War  II  era 
when  marihuana  was  cultivated  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Manila  hemp,  although  subsequently 
abandoned  as  a  commercial  crop. 

This  board  program  has  been  developed  as 
a  Joint  effort  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  and  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Defense  will  also 
participate  to  ensure  coverage  of  Federally- 
owned  lands. 

As  part  of  the  overall  program,  a  pilot  ex- 
perimental project  has  been  designed  for 
twenty  counties  In  ten  States  which  are  con- 
sidered representative  of  the  broad  central 
area  where  marihuana  growth  Is  believed  to 
be  most  prevalent.  Those  counties  selected 
are:  Henderson  and  Cook  (Illinois):  Kos- 
ciusko and  Jasper  (Indiana);  Mitchell  and 
Adams  (Iowa);  Jessamine  and  Fayette  (Ken- 
tucky) ;  Berrien  and  Cass  (Michigan) ;  Meeker 
and  Blue  Earth  (Minnesota);  Ray  and  An- 
drew (Missouri) ;  Warren  and  Licking  (Ohio) : 
Walworth  and  Columbia  (Wisconsin);  and 
Marshall  and  Riley  (Kansas) . 

Approximately  thirty  weed  control  special- 
ists and  County  Extension  Agents  from  the 
aforementioned  States  will  meet  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Agriculture  in  St.  Louis.  Mlssotirl  on 
June  23  to  map  final  plans  for  Implementa- 
tion of  the  program.  R.  Richards  Rolapp, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  and  George  H.  Gaffney,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  will  represent  the  Jus- 
tice Department  at  these  meetings. 

Voluntary  support  and  participation  on  the 
part  of  farmers,  ranchers  and  other  land  own- 
ers, together  with  agricultural  and  civic  or- 
ganization, is  regarded  as  the  keystone  of 
the  project. 

THE  REAL  ENEMY  IS  HANOI 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
■Washington  Post  carried  a  story  this 
morning  quoting  the  junior  Senator  from 
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South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  as  say- 
ing the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  "has  done  more  to 
divide  and  weaken  the  country,  perhaps, 
than  our  enemies  In  Hanoi  have  done." 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
statements  of  the  week. 

I  am  sure  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  does  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  killing  of  over  42,000  American 
men  by  "our  enemies  in  Hanoi"  Is  of  less 
consequence  than  the  call  to  patriotism 
by  Vice  President  Agnew. 

And  I  cannot  believe  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  really  in- 
tends to  equate  a  few  harsh  words  di- 
rected at  him  by  the  Vice  President,  with 
141,000  Americans  wounded  by  "our 
enemies  In  Hanoi." 

I  am  sure  the  jimior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  agree  that  if  there 
Is  to  be  unity.  It  should  be  unity  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  rather  than  unity  only 
on  the  grounds  laid  down  by  the  demon- 
strators, the  critics,  and  those  who  refuse 
to  support  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Given  the  opportunity,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  express  himself  in  more 
temperate  terms. 
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A  REALISTIC  APPRAISAL  OF  YOUTH 
ACTIVISM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
few  months  we  have  heard  much  com- 
mentary from  high  officials  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  regarding  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  their  chief  critics,  the 
Nation's  youth. 

This  past  week  a  former  ofiBcial  of  the 
executive  branch,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  visits  in  10  foreign  coimtries, 
wrote  a  very  perceptive  article  on  the 
place  of  the  young  in  our  troubled  so- 
ciety. 

He  makes  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
realistic  evaluation  of  the  activist  move- 
ment In  the  country.  Thus,  I  would  rec- 
ommend his  excellent  article  and  his 
fine  suggestions  on  youth  Involvement 
to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled :  "Youth  Confronts  the  System." 
written  by  Joseph  A.  Calif ano,  Jr..  and 
published  in  the  New  Leader  of  June  8. 
1970.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thinking   Aloud:    Youth   Confronts 

THE   System 

(By  Joseph  A.  Calif  ano,  Jr.) 

There  are  as  many  views  on  student  unrest 
as  there  are  parents,  alumni,  professors, 
school  administrators,  and  students  them- 
selves. We  bear  campus  activists  characterized 
as  nymphomaniacs,  because  of  their  appe- 
tite for  reform:  agitators,  owing  to  their 
penchant  for  confrontation:  adolescent  chil- 
dren, for  their  endless  bickering;  anarchist 
revolutionaries,  with  respect  to  pohtics;  and 
amoral.  In  terms  of  sexual  behavior.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  called  the  most  idealistic 
youth  of  the  century:  the  most  dedicated  to 
the  public  good,  and  offended  at  the  super- 
ficial materialism  of  modern-day  society:  the 
most  Intelligent,  Informed  and  politically 
aware  generation  in  our  nation's  history. 

Despite  the  obvious  contradictions,  there  is 
some  truth  In  virtually  all  of  these  com- 


ments. On  the  whole,  though,  I  find  the  rev- 
olutionary trend,  particularly  where  it 
touches  large  numbers  of  young  people,  to  be 
a  healthy  force.  The  student  movement  is  at  a 
high  emotional  pitch,  but  it  Is  also  at  an 
amblTalent  crossroads.  With  some  Intelli- 
gence, a  wise  measure  of  understanding  from 
the  adult  Establishment,  and  a  good  dose  of 
staying  power  from  the  energetic  young,  It 
can  become  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
enduring  catalysts  In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century. 

This  feeling  was  reinforced  by  my  observa- 
tions last  year  In  10  foreign  countries.  While 
it  must  be  stressed  that  my  study  was  im- 
pressionistic rather  than  scientific,  I  found 
several  common  elements  among  students  In 
the  postlndustrlal  countries. 

1.  The  number  of  hard-core  radicals  was 
Invariably  quite  small,  rarely  exceeding  1-2 
per  cent.  In  Japan,  for  example,  with  1.5  mil- 
lion college  students,  no  more  than  20,000 
could  be  called  radicals;  of  those,  12,000  were 
relatively  old-line  Communists,  and  only 
8,000  qualified  as  Maoists  or  anarchists. 

2.  The  radicals'  objectives  were  fuzzy  and 
lU-deflned,  but  their  energies  were  directed 
at  the  whole  fabric  of  modern  society,  not 
merely  the  university.  Most  radicals  oppose 
representative  democracy  and  CJommunlsm 
as  Inherently  violent  systems,  insisting  that 
both  are  more  or  less  equally  sophisticated 
In  disguising  this  fact.  Their  confrontation 
tactics,  argued  the  radical  hard  core,  merely 
served  to  bring  that  violence  Into  the  open. 

3.  While  radicals  verbally  reflect  the  In- 
fluence of  the  romantic  notions  of  Mao,  Cas- 
tro, Guevara,  and  Marcuse,  they  are,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  undergoing  a  crisis  of  belief. 

4.  Affluence  Is  unquestionably  a  significant 
factor  In  student  unrest.  The  generally  well- 
to-do  society  provides  greater  freedom  from 
work  for  the  young.  Perhaps  more  important, 
the  psychological  and  spiritual  Impact  of 
prosperity  on  their  parents — especially  its 
failure  to  satisfy  the  purpose  of  their  piar- 
ents'  lives — provides  one  of  the  key  points  of 
attack  and  frustration  for  the  young. 

(In  this  connection,  we  should  be  clear 
that  "youth"  alone  Is  not  what  Is  happening 
to  our  own  country.  The  median  age — that 
national  demographic  benchmark — was  16.7 
years  In  1820.  It  was  29.2  in  1960.  and  the 
Census  Bureau  does  not  expect  a  sharp 
change  following  this  year's  count.  But  In 
1820  the  United  States  did  not  have  7  mil- 
lion college  students;  most  16-year-olds  were 
already  at  work.) 

5.  In  asserting  the  need  for  more  Individ- 
ual freedcnn  from  the  complexities  of  tech- 
nological, urbanized  life,  the  students  have 
struck  an  immensely  appealing  chord  across 
postlndustrlal  societies  around  the  world. 
Bureaucracy  Is  everywhere — In  big  govern- 
ment, big  business,  big  labor — and  most 
adults  are  as  offended  as  the  young  by  Its 
dehumanizing  and  often  humiliating  impact. 

6.  University  conditions  are  generally  abom- 
inable in  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  Most 
universities  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  our 
dilapidated  and  filthy  metropolitan  high 
schools  than  to  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

7.  The  traditional  Left,  Center  and  Right 
parties  have  failed  grievously  In  two  respects. 
They  have  virtually  abandoned  the  student 
as  an  object  of  serious  political  Interest,  and 
they  have  refused  to  give  the  universities  the 
resources  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
population  explosion. 

8.  The  Immediate  conditions  which  precip- 
itate riots  are  remarkably  similar.  A  small 
group  of  hard-core  radical  students  con- 
stantly probes  for  an  Issue  to  broaden  its 
base  of  support.  Instant  communications,  at 
least  within  the  relevant  geographical  area, 
provide  a  big  assist  once  this  is  found.  Then 
the  established  authorities  make  a  mistake, 
usually  involving  tinfalr  discipline.  For  a 
first-class  donnybrook.  it  helps  to  have  a 


few  radical  professors  bring  the  university's 
decisionmaking  machinery  to  a  state  of  in- 
decision. 

9.  I  found  no  International  conspiracy 
among  the  students.  The  enormous  similarity 
in  their  tactics  is  striking,  but  I  believe  It  Is 
attributable  to  the  mass  media,  particularly 
television,  and  to  the  Increase  In  student 
travel.  There  were,  of  course,  the  occasional 
assertions  that  Red  Chinese  funds  are  work- 
ing their  way  Into  student  movements,  but  I 
was  unable  to  find  any  strong  evidence  of 
this. 

TYaveling  from  the  postlndustrlal  coun- 
tries to  such  prelndustrial  countries  as 
Kenya,  Tanzania  and,  to  a  large  degree, 
India — or,  for  that  matter,  to  preoccupied 
nations  like  Israel  and  Czechoslovakia — one 
is  struck  by  how  little  student  unrest  there 
Is  as  we  know  it  In  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Japan.  Students  are  much  more  nation- 
alistic, and  activism  is  directed  toward  tra- 
ditional concepts  of  constructive  change. 
"We  have  a  country  to  build  and  defend," 
explained  one  Israeli  student.  "We  have  no 
time  for  such  nonsense."  A  Czechoslovakian « 
student  in  England  put  it  another  way:  "I 
cannot  understand  what  the  ferment  In  the 
Western  world  is  all  about.  We  are  fighting 
for  liberty;  they  seem  to  be  abusing  the 
liberty  they  have." 

If  the  similarities  between  the  student 
situation  In  the  United  States  and  the  other 
postlndustrlal  countries  are  hardly  surpris- 
ing, the  differences  are  certainly  striking.  To 
begin  with,  there  were  no  black-white  racial 
questions  at  the  universities  I  visited  abroad, 
largely  due  to  the  absence  of  a  significant 
number  of  black  students.  Even  in  Prance, 
where  many  blacks  study,  they  are  mostly 
Trom  Africa  and  are  not  pressing  to  become 
a  part  of  French  society:  they  intend  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  countries,  armed  with  the 
skills  they  have  acquired  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Although  England  Is  beginning  to  have  Its 
racial  problems,  black  and  white  students, 
including  South  African  radicals  of  both 
races,  are  working  side  by  side  for  change  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics. 

Second,  there  is  IKtle  or  no  drug  problem 
at  the  universities  abroad,  ^nd  no  significant 
hippie  movement.  Moa  dress,  long  hair,  dun- 
garees, and  fatigue  Jackets  are  common,  to 
be  sure;  but  the  few  instances  of  drug  abuse 
arc  mostly  attributed  to  the  Influence  of 
American  students. 

Third,  the  ubiquitous  Vietnam  issue  is 
not  aggravated  abroad  by  an  unfair  draft 
which,  In  our  country,  alienates  the  stu- 
dents an-t  contributes  significantly  to  the 
reluctance  of  university  administrators  to 
expel  violent  radicals. 

Finally,  there  is  no  marked  tendency 
among  adults  abroad — whether  parents  or 
politicians — to  look  upon  their  student  un- 
rect  as  part  of  some  international  (or  even 
national)  conspiracy. 

Radical  students  the  world  over  firmly 
believe  the  Establishment  Is  Involved  In  some 
sort  of  plot  against  the  Individual.  They  see 
it  everywhere:  In  the  military-industrial 
complex:  In  the  Defense  Department  research 
cc-'racts  of  universities  and  professors:  In 
the  correspondence  files  they  rifle;  in  the 
p  "ver  elite  pop-  'arlr-d  by  C.  Wright  Mills; 
in  the  lack  of  ideologically  dominated  and  di- 
vergent political  parties. 

On  the  adult  side  of  the  equation,  it  is 
difficult  to  discuss  student  rebels  in  Amer- 
ica at  a  suburban  cocktail  :iarty  without  be- 
coming involved  In  a  discussion  of  conspiracy 
an-".  Communism.  Abroad,  th"  subject  vir- 
tually never  arises.  An  .  when  I  myself 
brought  It  up,  the  listener  was  q'Mck  to  dis- 
miss It  and  contend  that  the  issue  is  not 
whether  there  are  some  CommunL-ts  among 
the  students,  but  rather  why  so  many  bright 
young  people  turn  to  Mao,  Trotsky  or  Mar- 
cuse rather  than  Jefferson,  Lincoln  or  de 
TocquevUle. 
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The  result  is  backlash,  a  kind  of  adult 
adolescence.  Now  adolescence  is  understand- 
able in  teenagers:  it  is  difficult  to  Justify  in 
an  adult.  But  It  is  evident  In  legislative  pro- 
posals to  outlaw  demonstrations  or  withdraw 
funds  from  students  who  engage  in  them; 
on  boards  of  university  trustees  that  fail  to 
understand  the  complex  problems  facing 
their  college  presidents;  among  college 
alumni  who  threaten  to  withdraw  tlnanclal 
support  unless  "something  Is  done"  about 
radical  students.  It  is  even  apparent  among 
university  professors  who  begin  to  question 
their  own  legitimacy,  their  own  authority  to 
teach,  merely  because  their  fallible  human 
nature — their  very  humanity — makes  them 
realize  they  cannot  live  up  to  every  single 
precept  they  are  teaching. 

.And  where  immature  behavior  is  reciprocal. 
It  leads  too  often  to  superficial  concerns  and 
slogans  on  both  sides  What  Is  worse,  it 
creates  an  enormous  area  of  mutual  suspi- 
cion far  exceeding  anything  I  found  abroad. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  trust  essential 
for  the  resolution  of  any  difficult  problem 
between  students  and  the  Establishment  is 
simply  not  present.  Without  that,  it  Is  per- 
haps possible  through  shrewd  tactics  to 
achieve  temporary  amelioration,  but  nothing 
more.  Thus  the  first  step  toward  improving 
the  situation  may  be  to  Identify  some  basic 
level  of  values  the  generations  can  share — a 
recognition  by  each,  for  example,  that  the 
other  is  at  least  in  part  finally  seeking  honest 
answers  and  Is  entitled  to  some  measure  of 
respect . 

The  proximate.  If  not  Ideal,  catalyst 
for  this  effort  could  well  be  the  faculties  of 
our  universities,  particularly  the  younger 
faculty  members.  For  they  bear  a  high  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area  and  must  fulfill  it 
with  a  special  wisdom.  A  few — small  in  num- 
l>er.  but  potent  in  Impact — have  failed  griev- 
ously In  this  respect.  These  are  the  vicarious 
revolutionaries,  who  allow  their  healthy 
skepticism  about  society  and  its  institutions 
as  they  now  exist  to  degenerate  into  Indis- 
criminate attacks  devoid  of  proposals  for 
constructive  change.  Too  often,  they  deflect 
the  disorder  the  student  feels  in  his  own 
mind  onto  the  problems  of  society  as  a  whole. 

It  then  becomes  a  relatively  short  step  for 
the  student  to  follow  this  reasoning  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  With  youthful  energy  as 
his  main  weapon,  he  begins— sometimes 
quite  literally — tc  tear  down  many  of  the 
institutions  and  ideals  that  are  critical  to 
the  functioning  of  a  free  society.  There  is 
no  room  lii  our  nation  today  for  the  vicarious 
revolutionary — whether  he  Is  on  the  campus 
as  a  young  instructor,  or  on  television  as  a 
racist  demagogue.  Too  much  vital  work  re- 
mains to  be  done  for  men  of  talent  to  stand 
aside,  egging  on  others  to  an  essentially  ni- 
hilist fray. 

One  of  the  central  problems  with  the  vi- 
carious revolutionary  is  the  ease  with  which 
he  leaves  the  mainstream  of  society.  In  a  rel- 
atively short  time  he  is  aloof  from  the  real 
battle,  involved  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
words  he  spoke  or  wrote,  or  the  encourage- 
ment he  gave  to  the  young  student.  The 
vicious  transformation  of  his  utterances  Into 
violent  action  is  something  he  can  greet  with 
a  Pontius  Pilate  attitude.  Yet  the  professor 
who  becomes  a  vicarious  revolutionary  can 
no  more  wash  his  hands  of  responsibility  for 
the  student  who  dynamites  a  corporate  office 
that  he  has  been  taught  is  a  symbol  of  cor- 
rupt capitalism,  than  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  can  wash  his  hands  of  the 
brutal  attack  on  black  school  children  in 
Lamar.  South  Carolina.  Both  can  issue  ex- 
culpatory statements  after  the  fact,  but  both 
must  live  with  whatever  they  said  to  help 
make  the  fact.  The  First  Amendment  pro- 
tects them  legally  (as  It  should) ;  It  does  not, 
however,  offer  moral  absolution. 

This  brings  me  to  several  brief  suggestions 
concerning  America's  youth.  I  believe  stu- 
dents must  l)e  given  a  greater  measure  of  real 


control  over  their  lives.  I  would  place  a 
young  American  on  every  draft  board  In  the 
country,  place  students  on  boards  of  college 
trustees,  and  turn  all  parietal  and  discipli- 
nary rules  over  to  student  bodies,  short  of  a 
large  demonstration  or  disorder  (where  the 
universities  should  reserve  the  right  to  move 
In,  Just  as  the  Federal  government  does  with 
the  states) .  I  would  also  appoint  student  as- 
sistants to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  as  has  been  done  in  France,  and  I 
would  give  students  a  chance  to  run  at  least 
one  or  two  government  programs,  such  as 
VISTA.  Recent  events  may  make  It  difficult 
to  find  students  willing  to  be  associated  with 
the  current  Administration,  but  I  believe  a 
real  effort  should  be  made  to  get  them  in- 
volved. Indeed.  tx)th  major  political  parties 
need  to  focus  more  energy  and  attention  on 
the  students. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
a  four-year  university  education  Is  not  ap- 
propriate, necessary,  or  fulfilling  for  every 
American  boy  and  girl.  In  many  cases  It 
can  be  counterproductive  for  the  student, 
not  to  mention  destructive  for  society.  As  for 
those  who  argue  that  the  university  Is  the 
place  to  socialize  our  young,  they  are  dis- 
torting its  purpose  as  grossly  as  parents 
who  believe  the  university  should  do  for 
their  children  what  they  themselves  failed 
to  do  over  the  first  17-18  years  of  their  chil- 
dren's lives.  Finally.  I  believe  the  govern- 
ment— Federal,  state  and  local — must  pro- 
vide the  resources  necessary  to  finance  the 
burdens  placed  on  universities,  high  schools 
and  elementary  schools  by  the  current  stu- 
dent  population  explosion. 

But  what  does  this  mean  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  system?  It  means,  above  all  else, 
that  the  rhetorical  commitment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Establishment  must  be  made  real.  By 
action  and  sacrifice,  the  Establishment  must 
demonstrate  that  it  believes  its  own  words, 
for  the  youth  of  our  nation  will  no  longer 
be  assuaged  merely  by  platitudes  and  crisis 
amelioration.  There  are  only  so  many  pro- 
test marches,  and  petitions  signed  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands:  only  so  many  lobbying 
and  political  education  efforts  that  well- 
educated  young  America  will  produce  be- 
fore Its  energetic  impatience  turns  to  sig- 
nificantly worse  violence  than  we  have  seen 
to  date.  And  youth's  charge  of  Indifference 
and  hypocrisy  iias  greater  merit  than  most 
adults  would  like  to  admit.  However  magni.'i- 
cent  the  Establishment's  rhetoric  of  com- 
mitment. It  is  not  the  language  of  American 
reality. 

Our  most  solemn  commitments  are  found 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution,  the  Proclamations  and  Ex- 
ecutive Orders  of  our  Presidents,  and  the 
preambles  and  sections  of  the  legislative 
programs  of  the  late  1960s— for  housing, 
education,  manpower  training,  health,  and 
a  host  of  other  urgent  domestic  problems. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  examples,  taken  from 
laws  enacted   by   Congress. 

Housing— The  Hotising  Act  of  1949  de- 
clared that  the  general  welfare  and  security 
of  the  nation  require  the  elimination  of  sub- 
standard and  other  Inadequate  housing 
through  the  clearance  of  slums  and  blighted 
areas,  and  the  realization  ...  of  a  decent 
home  and  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family.  .  .  ."  In  the  1968 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act.  Con- 
gress recognized  that  for  20  years  the  promise 
had  not  been  kept,  noted  the  failure  'a 
matter  of  grave  national  concern."  and  re- 
dedicated  itself  to  "the  elimination  of  all 
substandard  housing  In  a  decade."  Yet  what 
has  been  done  to  fulfill  that  commitment  to 
the  26  million  Americans  who  still  live  in 
housing  unfit  for  human  habitation? 

The  Cities  —The  1966  Model  Cities  legisla- 
tion affirmed  that  "Improving  the  quaUty  of 
urban  life  is  the  most  critical  domestic  prob- 
lem facing  the  United  States.  .  .  .'  Its  stated 
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purpoM  was  to  provide  "financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  enable  cities  of  all  sizes 
...  to  plan,  develop  and  carry  out  locally- 
prepared  .  .  .  programs  ...  to  rebuild  and 
revitalize-  large  altuna  and  blighted  areas." 
Nevertheless,  we  continue  to  stand  by  while 
the  physical  plant  of  most  of  our  cities  fur- 
ther decays  or  moves  toward  obsolescence  and 
the  postwar  suburbs  of  the  ■40s  enter  the  first 
stages  of  severe  deterioration. 

Antipoverty — The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  declared  it  "the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  In  this  nation 
by  opening  to  everyone  the  opportunity  for 
education  and  training,  the  opportunity  to 
work  and  the  opportunity  to  live  In  decency 
and  dignity."  Six  years  later,  some  25  million 
Americans  are  stlU  locked  in  poverty. 

Crime  Control. — The  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  recognized 
the  urgency  of  the  nation's  crime  problem, 
calling  It  a  matter  that  threatens  "the  peace, 
security  and  general  welfare  of  Its  citizens." 
The  Act  made  It  "the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  assist  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  strengthening  and  Improving  law 
enforcement  at  every  level  by  national  as- 
sistance." But  year  after  year  the  crime  rate 
continues  Its  persistent  rise,  while  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  is  funded  at  50  percent  of  Us 
programmed  level  and  the  American  public 
Is  presented  with  a  series  of  preposterotis  as- 
surances that  preventive  detention,  no-knock 
laws  and  Increased  wire-tapping  will  help  re- 
duce street  crime. 

Clearly,  young  America  has  good  reason  to 
believe  our  national  security  is  at  stake  in 
our  domestic  problems;  Congress  has  literal- 
ly legislated  that  Judgment  In  the  bills  It  has 
passed.  And  recent  events  have,  If  anything, 
validated  the  verdict.  Furthermore,  our 
youth  has  equally  sound  cause  to  believe  the 
Establishment  does  not  mean  what  it  has 
said,  since  Congress  and  the  Executive  have 
repeatedly  refused  to  furnish  the  resources 
needed  to  take  the  decisive  action  required 
for  solving  our  troubles  at  home. 

Contrast  this  attitude  with  the  Establish- 
ment's reaction  when  our  security  Is  threat- 
ened from  abroad.  We  repeatedly  hear  In  the 
balls  of  Congress  and  in  the  White  House  how 
the  United  States  must  fulfill  Its  military 
obligations,  and  of  the  need  for  this  or  that 
weapons  system,  Jor  some  base  or  other  here 
or  overseas,  for  an  extra  division  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  can  meet  the  "commitments" 
we  have  made  around  the  world.  There  are 
commitments  to  our  nlghbors,  commitment 
for  Spanish  bases,  SEATO  commitments,  com- 
mitments to  the  United  Nations,  commit- 
ments involving  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  And  never  have  we  hesitated  to 
provide  the  resources  or  make  the  sacrifices 
considered  necessary  to  protect  our  national 
security  from  foreign  dangers.  Yet  time  after 
time,  we  have  failed  to  provide  the  resources 
and  make  the  sacrifices  that  are  necessary 
for  all  Americans  to  live  at  a  minimal  level 
of  human  dignity  and  spiritual  tranquility. 

This  Is  what  our  youth  instinctively  senses, 
and  articulates  Inadequately  through  slogans 
about  the  military-Industrial  complex,  the 
Black  revolution  and  "power  to  the  people." 
In  Increasing  numbers,  they  recognize  that 
failure  to  deal  with  domestic  questions  of 
survival  is  not  due  to  lack  of  wealth.  Toward 
the  end  of  this  year,  the  nation  is  expected 
to  have  a  Gross  National  Product  (ONP)  of 
$1  trillion.  The  Federal  budget  of  some  $200 
billion  represents  only  about  20  per  cent  of 
this  flgfure,  and  the  defense  budget,  even  at 
the  current  level  of  roughly  $75  billion.  Is  less 
than  10  per  cent.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, for  their  part,  spend  around  $100 
billion  in  the  public  sector.  The  nation's  total 
commitment  for  Its  public  needs,  therefore.  Is 
approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  ONP,  which 
Is  not  only  far  less  than  we  require,  but  also 
■way  below  what  most  European  countries  ex- 


pend. England,  for  example,  disburses  about 
38  per  cent  of  Its  GNP  In  the  public  sector. 
Were  we  to  do  the  same,  we  would  have  an 
additional  $80  billion  a  ye«r  at  ovir  dis- 
posal for  domestic  needs. 

So  many  responsible  leaders  in  both  polit- 
ical parties  have  talked  about  the  Inadequacy 
of  funds  devoted  to  urgent  domestic  prob- 
lems that  I  hesitate  to  repeat  their  findings 
here.  Still,  some  brief  Illustrations  are  in 
order. 

The  Federal  government  estimates  the  cost 
of  implementing  the  Kerner  Commission  pro- 
posals on  crime  to  be  at  least  $30  billion  a 
year  more  than  Is  now  being  spent. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty  said  we  must  Increase  present  ex- 
penditures by  $40  billion  If  we  are  to  elimi- 
nate the  condition. 

The  Violence  Commission,  merely  as  a  start. 
recommended  that  $20  billion  be  transferred 
promptly  from  the  Defense  Department's 
budget  to  the  domestic  public  sector. 

To  provide  funds  for  the  ftill  development 
of  only  the  domestic  programs  in  existence 
at  the  end  of  the  Johnson  Administration, 
plus  a  few  modest  new  ones,  would  cost  $37.7 
billion  by  the  next  fiscal  year — more  than 
twice  the  real  savings  anticipated  through 
ending  the  Vietnam  war.  This  Is  not  a  pro- 
jection of  dreamers,  but  a  careful  calculation 
contained  in  a  December  1968  report  to  the 
President,  signed  by  the  then  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury,  Defense,  Commerce,  and  La- 
bor, the  Director  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers— the  very  men  who  made  up  the  Pres- 
idential Committee  on  Post-Vietnam  Plan- 
ning. As  the  report  expressed  it: 

"The  end  of  the  struggle  in  Vietnam,  to- 
gether with  increased  tax  revenues  resulting 
from  economic  growth,  will  make  a  sizable 
volume  of  real  resources  available  to  deal 
with  these  [domestic I  problems.  But  for 
years  and  years  ahead,  the  peace-and-growth 
dividend  is  dwarfed  by  the  magnitude  of 
these  needs." 

I  am  not  suggesting  any  large  segment  of 
our  youth  knows,  with  even  the  rough  pre- 
cision I  have  used  here,  the  amount  of  money 
required  to  deal  with  our  public  problems. 
I  do  contend,  though,  that  they  sense  that 
affluent  America  has  become  short-sighted 
&nd  selfi.sh,  that  general  prosperity  has  some- 
how debilitated  our  willingness  to  sacrifice 
where  our  own  problems  are  involved.  In 
short,  they  feel  the  ease  of  life  In  America 
has  led  too  many  of  its  citizens  to  believe  its 
difficttlties  will  be  solved  without  pain  by 
someone  else,  or  will  perhaps  simply  vanish. 
These  are  not  idle  comments  or  the  con- 
cerns of  an  alarmist  group  of  young  people. 
Our  troubles  at  home  represent  a  greater 
danger  to  the  survival  of  the  system  than 
any  peril  from  abroad,  and  It  will  take  more 
than  another  repetition  of  the  rhetoric  of 
the  past  to  help  us  survive. 

To  turn  our  declared  commitments  Into 
de  facto  achievements — the  only  way  we 
will  make  them  real  to  the  sophisticated 
young — we  must  divert  literally  scores  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  from  the  private  to  the  pub- 
lic sector,  and  react  to  our  domestic  needs 
as  we  have  In  the  past  reacted  to  foreign 
threats  to  our  national  security.  We  must 
begin  to  establish  four-  five-  or  lO-year 
plans  to  tackle  scnne  of  our  most  urgent 
problems  at  hon^,  and  commit  the  fuiuls 
necessary  to  make  these  programs  more  than 
marginal.  That  means  we  must  beglr  serious- 
ly fo  consider  not  only  wage  and  price 
controls,  but  also  sharp  tax  Increases. 

This  is  usually  dismissed  as  impossible  by 
our  political  leaders,  who  Insist  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  so  fed  up  with  taxes  they 
win  not  pay  any  more.  A  roll  call  of  gover- 
nors and  mayors  who  have  raised  taxes  and 
then  promptly  lost  elections  is  read  to  Il- 
lustrate the  point,  and  for  further  proof, 
the    shocking    loss    of    revenue    needed    to 


•get  relatively  modest  tax  reforms  through 
Congress  last  year  Is  cited.  Yet  there  Is  no 
other  reasonable  alternative,  no  cheap  and 
easy  way  to  solve  our  problems  and  replace 
the  dream  evoked  by  our  national  rhetoric 
with  the  reality  of  a  national  commitment. 

In  Its  own  cacaphonlc  style,  America's  pro- 
testing young  are  beginning  to  sound  this 
simple  theme:  The  paramount  danger  we 
face  today  Is  from  within,  not  without.  His- 
tory Is  on  their  side;  from  Edward  Gibbon  to 
Arnold  Toynbee.  historians  have  warned  of 
the  internal  doom  of  great  civilizations.  As 
Toynbee  noted:  "In  all  the  cases  reviewed 
the  most  that  an  alien  enemy  has  achieved 
has  been  to  give  an  expiring  suicide  his  coup 
de  grace." 

It  is  surely  ironic  that  the  only  total 
commitments  our  nation  has  been  able  to 
make  have  been  In  times  of  war.  The  two 
world  wars  provide  classic  examples  of  how 
economic  and  human  resources  and  Institu- 
tional Innovation  can  be  harnessed  to  meet 
the  task  of  survival.  Since  '..he  problems 
we  now  face  at  home  present  no  less  a  peril 
to  our  very  existence,  it  Is  time  for  America 
to  ttu^n  once  again  to  the  tools  of  commit- 
ment that  brought  It  through  the  two  lar- 
gest conflicts  In  the  history  of  mankind. 
Applying  tax  and  other  economic  measures 
approaching  those  we  use  In  periods  of  war 
may  well  be  the  only  way  to  liberate  the 
genius  of  American  science,  medicine,  in- 
dustry, labor,  agriculture,  and  all  the  myriad 
skills  we  have  developed,  on  the  scale  re- 
quired to  solve  our  problems  before  it  is  tro 
late.  Conceivably,  Institutional  changes  w::l 
be  Impossible  under  traditional.  Jealous  bu- 
reaucracies, oj>eratlng  on  a  business-as-usual 
basis.  In  that  case,  we  have  to  create,  at 
least  on  a  temporary  basis,  national  and 
regional  powers  and  Institutions  that  will 
not  be  inhibited  by  artificial  state  boun- 
daries drawn  by  settlers  of  another  age. 

There  may  of  course  be  other,  less  drastic 
means  to  deal  with  our  problems,  but  I 
have  yet  to  come  across  any.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  mistake  our  leaders  can  make  is  to 
continue  to  Imply  that  there  are  cheap  and 
easy  ways  to  solve  our  financially  and  socially 
costly  difficulties  in  housing,  health,  po\  - 
erty,  the  environment,  and  transportation. 
The  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  will  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  to  cure  our  matert.il 
domestic  ills.  Surely  it  must  be  stopped — 
but  there  Is  little  gold  at  the  end  of  that 
rainbow.  Our  history  indicates  that  after 
both  world  wars  and  Korea,  the  assets  de- 
voted to  the  hostilities  were  promptly  re- 
turned to  the  beer  and  lipstick  sector  cf 
the  economy,  not  applied  to  pressing  public 
needs  at  home. 

In  any  event,  substantially  more  funds 
than  those  available  from  Vietnam,  or  from 
cuts  of  a  few  bUlion  dollars  in  the  defense 
budget,  are  urgently  required.  To  tell  our 
youth  and  our  older  citizens  that  anything 
short  of  considerable  sacrifice  will  suffice 
Is  to  toy  with  the  ■^ery  survival  of  our 
democratic  system.  My  greatest  hope  fcr 
young  Americans  is  that  as  they  take  the 
reins  of  power,  and  become  makers  rather 
than  victims  of  history,  they  will  muster  the 
courage  to  face  our  problems  with  realism, 
abandoning  at  last  the  mere  rhetoric  we 
have  known. 


PENN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  events 
of  the  past  2  weeks  with  respect  to  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad  have  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  newspaper  and  gov- 
ernmental comments.  These  comments 
have  attributed  the  Penn  Central's  prob- 
lems to  the  difficulties  inherent  in  merg- 
ers, the  diversification  of  the  railroad, 
the  great  magnitude  of  the  operation, 
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and  to  a  problem  of  team^xiork 
the  management.  Investigaticfi 
gest  that  these  factors  are 
ones  as  the  cause  of  the 
culties. 

However,  there  is  a  much 
more  valid  set  of  causes 
these  other  causes  that 
leaders  in  and  out  of  Governi<ient 
promptly    consider    resolv 
meaningful  reform.  Thoughtful 
of  the  railroad  industry  for 
years  have  repeatedly  and 
concluded  that  the  industry^ 
were  basic  and  would  even 
us  to  the  point  when  it  w 
sary  to  ask  whether  we  prefe^ 
ful  reform  or  Government 
They   have   concluded   that 
necessary,  feasible,  and  far 
the  consequences  of  nation4lizat 
the  railroad   Indiistry,   and 
concur  with  this. 

The  basic  problems  are  in 
ship  of  the  industry  to  Federal 
government,    the   relationshi 
nized  labor,  and  the  challenge 
ing  large  amounts  of  urgently 
capital  for  modernization 
logical  improvement  in  spite 
earnings  in  terms  of  return 
ment.  With  these  three  bas 
ships  presenting  the  difBcult:  ■ 
tinuing  to  be  unresolved,  th 
inflation  and  the  so-called 
quidity  combined  to  bring 
into  bankruptcy.  It  is  no 
say  that  Penn  Central  and 
predecessors  have  already  ex 
great  concentration  and 
cally  all  of  the  difficulties  a 
of  the  railroad  industry. 

Regulations   drawn   up 
deal  with  different  comp>eti 
stances  must  be  modemizec 
the  plain  fact  that  railroac  s 
highly  competitive,  not  monopoli 
ond,  public  financing  of 
facilities,    such    as    airways, 
and  waterways  must  be  extenjded 
an  equitable  and  balanced 
ways.  Public  financing  for  t 
facilities  has  exceeded  $15 
nually  for  at  least  15  years,  wi 
no  such  public  financing 
Railroad  managements,  if  we 
them  in  4>rlvate  enterprise 
them  to  the  disciplines  of 
system,  must  be  given  a  deg 
dom  of  management  consisteht 
financial  responsibility  whicl 
them  to  carry. 

This  means  that  there  mu4t 
relationship    worked    out 
railroads  and  their  Government 
they  can  respond  to  the  c 
our  full  economy  in  much  the 
ion    as    managers   of    other 
rather  than  with  restraints 
priate  to  the  old  monopoly 
are  long  gone. 

The  public  interest  require 
in  Government  direct  our 
to  progress  on  the  t>asic 
remember  that  there  are 
ber  of  major  railroads  in 
difficulty   even   though    they 
merged,  have  not  diversified 
judgment  of  most  experts 
flicted  with  undue  size  or 
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ment. The  public  interest  also  requires 
us  to  act  promptly  on  a  major  reform 
program  that  will  hopefully  maintain 
our  railroad  industry  in  private  enter- 
prise on  a  basis  which  will  permit  it 
to  once  again  resimfie  its  historic  role  of 
major  carriers  growing  with  the  coun- 
try and  preparing  to  do  its  full  share  in 
an  efficient  and  balanced  transportation 
system. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  10:56  a.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12  noon, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Talmadge). 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge) .  The  hour  of  12  noon  having  ar- 
rived, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business  which  the  clerk 
will  sti&tc 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  biU  (H.R.  15628> 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Thereupon,  at  12:01  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  12:40  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Nelson  » . 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  708 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  I  intend  to  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  yester- 
day by  Mr.  Paul  Warnke  and  Mr.  Town- 
send  Hoopes,  both  of  whom  were  for- 
merly Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
and  have  written  an  interpretation  of 
what  the  recent  developments  in  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  mean. 

But  first,  with  regard  to  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  I  regret  that 
I  am  unable  to  vote  for  it.  I  shall  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senate  and  vote  "Pres- 
ent," not  because  I  attribute  to  the  lan- 
guage the  meaning  which  I  am  sure  some 
will  attribute  to  it,  that  it  nullifies  and 
neutralizes  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment, but  because  I  think  it  will  inevita- 
bly lead  to  misunderstanding  and  con- 
fusion. 

It  is  generally  assimied  that  the  Sen- 
ate— a  body  which  is  of  some  significance 
under  our  constitutional  system — does 
not  engage  in  idle  gestures  or  spend 
many  hours  debating  language  which  is 
of  no  significance;  so  I  am  sure  that  peo- 
ple will  search  for  some  significance  in 
this  language.  They  will  try  to  attribute 
to  it  some  meaning.  If  there  is  any  mean- 
ing to  it.  it  is  certainly  intended  to  water 
down  the  Church-Cooper  amendment. 

That,  of  course,  was  the  purpose  of  tlie 
original  Byrd  amendment  upon  which  we 
voted  about  10  days  or  2  weeks  ago;  it 
sought  to  neutralize  the  first  section  of 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment — in 
other  words,  to  leave  the  President  free 
to  reenter  Cambodia  at  any  time  he 
pleased. 

This  was  how  it  was  interpreted  at  the 
time.  I  think  the  significance  of  the  vote 
in  the  Senate  was  that  we  did  not  wish 
to  do  that. 

It  is  said  by  some  who  have  agreed  to 
accept  the  present  Byrd  amendment  that 
it  does  not  affect  the  power  of  the  purse, 
that  is,  the  appropriation  of  money.  But  I 
can  imagine,  if  we  adopt  it,  particularly 
the  last  two  words  of  it,  it  will  be  inter- 
preted that  the  President,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
deploy  the  troops  wherever  he  wishes. 
That  is  not  written  into  it,  but  that  is  a 
possible  interpretation. 

I  still  believe  that  a  return  to  the  con- 
stitutional roles  of  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  is  the  only  hope  for 
the  reestablishment  of  order  in  this  coun- 
try. Therefore  I  do  not  wish  to  vote  for 
something  that  can  be  said  to  be  mean- 
ingless, and  yet  will  also  be  interpreted 
by  others,  who  wish  to  so  interpret  it,  as 
having  some  significance.  It  is  generally 
felt,  after  all,  that  we  do  not  engage  in 
attaching  amendments  which  have  no 
meaning. 

The  Constitution  speaks  for  itself.  An 
amendment  of  this  kind  cannot  change 
the  Constitution.  To  try  to  redefine  what 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Presi- 
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dent  are  in  an  amendment  of  this  kind  is 
certainly,  in  my  view,  an  act  of  futility. 
Therefore,  I  want  the  Record  to  be  very 
clear  that  I  do  not  regard  this  lan- 
guage, which  I  am  told  will  be  accepted, 
as  having  any  substantive  effect  upon 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  I  would 
vote  for  it,  except  that  I  am  afraid  my 
vote  would  be  misunderstood  by  those 
who  read  only  the  headlines,  or  read  only 
how  we  voted.  I  am  afraid  that  my  own 
constituents  and  others  might  interpret 
my  vote  to  mean  that  I  have  changed 
my  mind,  in  voting  for  an  amendment 
which  is,  after  all,  essentially  the  same 
amendment  which  I  participated  in  de- 
feating 10  days  ago. 

I  do  not  wish  to  confuse  or  influence 
others  who  interpret  it  in  a  different 
way;  therefore,  I  ask  that  I  be  permitted 
to  vote  "present."  I  shall  not  vote  against 
it  only  out  of  consideration  for  some  of 
my  colleagues  who  differ  with  me  as  to 
what  it  means.  If  it  means  nothing,  it 
should  not  be  agreed  to.  If  it  means 
something,  it  means  that  of  which  I  do 
not  approve. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  which  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago,  while  it  does  not 
relate  to  the  Byrd  amendment,  most 
definitely  does  relate  to  the  Cambodian 
affair.  It  relates  to  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  that  with  which  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendement  is  intended  to 
deal.  Therefore,  I  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  At  what  point  does 
one  draw  the  line  as  to  what  is  germane 
and  what  is  not?  The  article  I  have  in 
mind,  on  which  I  wish  to  comment, 
deals  with  the  substance  of  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment.  Does  that  make  it 
germane  or  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH  (Mr.  Nel- 
son). The  Chair  would  have  to  hear 
what  the  substance  of  the  article  was, 
in  order  to  make  the  ruling. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  we  have  a 
rule.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  rule, 
the  Chair  must  rule  as  to  whether  it  is 
germane  or  not  germane.  In  my  own 
view,  it  is  germane  because  it  deals  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Church-Coop- 
er amendment.  The  Church-Cooper 
amendment  is  concerned  with  keeping 
the  President  from  ordering  trcwps  back 
into  Cambodia.  Therefore,  it  is  con- 
cerned with  whether  or  not  this  war  can 
be  brought  ultimately  to  a  conclusion 
by  a  negotiated  settlement,  and  whether 
or  not  the  expansion  of  the  war  in  Cam- 
bodia is  a  real  expansion  of  the  war,  and 
an  enlargement  of  it.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  an  article  dealing  directly  with 
that  question  would  be  germane. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, based  on  what  the  able  Senator  has 
said,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Senator 
who  would  be  inclined  to  question  the 
germaneness  of  whatever  he  wishes  to 
insert  in  the  Record.  Therefore,  I  in- 
tend to  interpose  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Very  weU.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  21, 
there  appeared  what  I  consider  to  be  a 


germane  and  profoimd  discussion  of  the 
administration's  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Mr.  Townsend  Hoopes  and  Mr.  Paul 
Warnke  are  weU  informed  about  the  sit- 
uation in  Southeast  Asia,  both  having 
spent  a  number  of  years  studying  it  as 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense.  They 
are  now,  however,  free  of  the  restraint 
which  a  member  of  the  administration 
feels,  and  are  free  to  speak  frankly  about 
the  matter. 

The  discussion  demonstrates  that  the 
present  actions  in  Southeast  Asia  are  not 
designed  to  achieve  a  disengagement  and 
an  end  to  the  war  on  a  negotiated  basis, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  in- 
tended to  make  the  war  acceptable  and 
tolerable  to  the  American  people,  and  to 
continue  it  indefinitely 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  article 
entitled  "Nixon  Is  Really  Just  Digging 
In,"  written  by  Townsend  Hoopes  and 
Paul  C.  Warnke,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  June  21, 
1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  Is  Reallt  Jost  Digcinc  In 
(By  Townsend  Hoopes  and  Paul  C.  Warnke) 

President  Nixon's  speech  of  June  3  has  now 
made  undisguisably  clear  the  aim  of  his  Viet- 
nam policy.  It  Is  not  a  total  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  in  the  next  12  to  18  months,  or 
even  in  the  foreseeable  future;  nor  does  it 
involve  a  willingness  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  the  free  play  of  political  forces 
in  Indochina.  Mr.  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy  in- 
volves three  basic  elements: 

Endeavoring  to  reduce  U.S.  forces  to  that 
level  which,  In  his  Judgment,  will  be  polit- 
ically acceptable  to  American  public  opinion. 

Striving  to  strengthen  ARVN  (the  South 
Vietnamese  army)  to  a  point  where,  in  col- 
laboration with  remaining  U.S.  forces,  an  un- 
assailable military  posture  can  be  perma- 
nently assured. 

Hoping  to  force  Hanoi  to  recognize  the  en- 
during nature  of  that  posture,  thereby  induc- 
ing Hanoi  to  negotiate  a  settlement  in  Paris 
on  present  U.S.  terms. 

Behind  a  smokescreen  of  ambiguity,  that 
is  now  the  clear  shape  of  the  Nixon  policy. 
It  is  confirmed  by  the  surfacing  of  U.S.- 
Eubsidlzed  Thai  "volunteers"  for  Cambodia 
and  by  the  lack  of  administration  resistance 
to  indications  that  ARVN  will  continue  its 
Cambodian  operations  indefinitely. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  of  the  three  ma- 
jor considerations  said  to  have  produced  the 
April  30  Cambodia  decision,  what  counted 
most  was  the  concern  that  continued  Amer- 
ican force  withdrawals  depended  on  "clean- 
ing out  the  sanctuaries."  Even  in  that  con- 
text, the  Cambodian  border  crossings  were 
pre-emptive  strikes  designed  not  to  meet  an 
immediate  threat  but  to  reduce  enemy  capa- 
bilities In  the  area  for  four  to  six  months, 
thereby  buying  time  for  the  "further 
strengthening  "  of  ARVN. 

No  doubt  that  was  the  thrust  of  Gen. 
Creighton  Abrams'  view  (which  suggests 
how  unreliable  and  unpromising  ARVN  Is 
really  regarded  by  the  U.S.  command,  be- 
neath all  the  chamber  of  commerce  ebul- 
lience about  Vletnamlzatlon).  The  President 
on  June  3  made  this  view  his  own  official 
explanation  for  the  decision  to  strike  Cam- 
bodia. 

However,  this  explanation  looks  like  an 
after-the-fact  rationalization  Invented  by 
Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird.  For  as  Stew- 
art Alsop's  look  at  the  President's  yellow  pad 
(Newsweek,  June  1)  made  quite  clear,  Mr. 
Nixon    is    still    tilting    with     "International 


communism"  in  Southeast  Asia  and  his  chief 
concern  on  April  30  was  that  Cambodia 
might  go  Communist. 

The  most  revealing  point  on  the  yellow  pad 
was  the  Nixon  concern  that,  if  neither  side 
moved,  an  "ambiguous  situation"  might  arise 
in  Cambodia  which  would  make  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  United  States  to  hit  the  sanc- 
tuaries— i.e.,  we  would  be  charged  by  inter- 
national opinion  with  attacking  a  neutral 
convention  and  the  degree  of  disarray  special 
scrutiny. 

Specifically  his  conclusion  on  June  3  that 
activities  in  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  be- 
tween April  20  and  April  30  "posed  an  un- 
acceptable threat  to  our  remaining  forces 
in  South  Vietnam"  is  belled  by  Laird's  state- 
ment to  newsmen  that  the  attacks  repre- 
sented "an  opportunity"  because  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  Cambodia,  unsettled  by  the 
Lon  Nol  coup,  were  at  that  time  facing  west. 
More  generally,  his  concern  to  act  precipitate- 
ly would  seem  to  reflect  a  failure  to  under- 
stand that  in  limited  war,  there  are  sanc- 
tuaries by  definition. 

Why  attack  Cambodia  rather  than  Laos  or 
across  the  DMZ?  Why  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  a  certain  mutual  respect  for  sanctuaries 
Is  what  bas  kept  U.S.  air  bases  In  Thailand 
essentially  free  from  sapper  attacks? 

There  is  a  further  point.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  a  President  who  had  publicly 
eschewed  the  prospect  of  military  victory  and 
who  was  conducting  a  strategic  withdrawal 
had  long  since  made  the  judgment  that  the 
particular  coloration  of  petty  nongovern- 
ments in  Southeast  Asia  did  not  affect  the 
serious  interests  of  the  United  States.  A 
statesman  who  had  in  fact  decided  that  a 
genuine  U.S.  extrication  from  the  area  was 
necesssary  would  Indeed  be  at  pains  to  foster 
"ambiguous  situations."  He  would  go  out  of 
his  way  to  avoid  a  clear-cut  Communlst-anti- 
Communist  polarization. 

TKAT    "JOST   PEACE" 

Mr.  Nixon's  quite  opposite  concerns  and 
actions  tell  us  something  very  Important. 
With  respect  to  Vletnamlzatlon.  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers  and  Laird  have  con- 
sistently run  ahead  of  the  President  with 
their  clear  implication  that  the  program  is 
primarily  a  vehicle  for  total  U.S.  extrication 
(even  though  the  war  might  continue  after 
our  forces  were  gone).  Mr.  Nixon,  however, 
has  always  insisted  that  Vletnamlzatlon  will 
lead  to  a  "just  peace"  and  an  end  to  the  war. 

On  June  3.  he  said  categorically:  "I  have 
pledged  to  end  this  war.  I  shall  keep  that 
pledge."  These  have  been  puzzling  assertions, 
since  all  signs  indicate  that  even  successful 
Vletnamlzatlon  (i.e..  a  transfer  of  the  entire 
nilUtary  burden  to  ARVN)  could  produce 
nothing  better  than  interminable  war.  The 
speech  of  June  3  and  the  revelations  of  the 
yellow  pad  now  make  these  assertions  a  good 
deal  less  puzzling. 

They  show  that  what  Mr.  Nixon  means  by 
a  "Just  peace"  Is  Hanoi's  recognition  of  a 
permanent  position  of  U.S. -ARVN  military 
strength  In  South  Vietnam.  Since  even  the 
White  House  has  In  various  ways  revealed 
that  it  has  no  illusions  about  ARVN's  ability 
to  go  it  alone,  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  a 
series  of  official  statements  that  a  "Just 
peace"  will  require  the  Indefinite  retention 
of  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  200.000 
U.S.  troops  as  well  as  indefinite  support  for 
the  Thleu  regime. 

How  Mr.  Nixon  plans  to  make  these  re- 
quirements politically  palatable  at  home  is 
not  yet  clear.  Until  recently  he  had  kepi 
both  his  alms  and  his  formulations  artfully 
vague,  but  now  the  fig  leaf  has  fallen  away. 

The  difficulty  with  this  vision  of  the  future 
Is  that  it  is  a  gossamer  dream  on  at  least 
two  counts:  (1)  On  all  the  evidence,  the 
American  people  are  not  prepared  to  sustain 
a  sizable  military  commitment  In  Vietnam 
for  an  Indefinite  period,  especially  under 
conditions  that  require  otir  forces  to  go  on 
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winning  vlctorj-  alter  meaningless 
the  pattern  of  the  past  five  years; 
there  Is  absolutely  nothing  In 
cf  the  Vietnam  war   (or  In  the 
prospective  power  balance  there) 
that    Hanoi   will    come    to    terms 
Tiiieii  regime. 

Ii'  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  advisers  rea 
t;jat   they   can  force  a  settlement 
tu    present    U.S.    terms,    then    the  ,• 
c'l^liided   about   the   most   fundam  ntal 
luic.il-mlliiary    realities    in    Vletn;  ,m 
also  fail  to  grasp  how  very  narro'  ,■ 
margins  of  domestic  toler.ince  for 
duct  of  the  old  war,  not  to  mentloi  i 
jmd   wider  war  they  have  now 

Negouations   in   Paris   have   failed 
because  our  political  alms  exceed 
gaining  power.  Hanoi  is  not  prep&i 
cept  arrangements  for  elections  worked 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Thieu  go  ,• 
and   in   which    the   winner   would 
and  the  U.S.-ARVN  mlUtary  posl4 
at  the  point  of  its  maximum  strefigth 
not   sufficient   to  compel   Hanoi   t^ 
on  our  terms.  Tlie  departure  of  1 
troops  and  the  promised  withdra^l 
other    150,000   hardly   strengthen 
tary  position. 

A  Vtri-NEIIABLE   PROCESS 

Thus  strapped  to  a  negotiatinj  position 
that  cannot  succeed.  Mr.  Nixon  s  thrown 
back  upon  Vletnamlzation.  But  ow  ng  to  the 
very  uncertain  qualities  of  ARVN  ."tid  to  the 
President's  unstated  (but  now  u 
insistence  that  our  proxy  regime 
permanently  secured,  the  process  of 
withdrawal  is  necessarily  slow 
blguous. 

Its  lingering  nature  makes  It  v 
unanticipated   Intervening   events, 
Lon  Nol  coup,  which  knock  it  off 
create  new  pressures  for  compensa^ 
tary     action — pressures    which 
promptly  translates  Into  "opportiAilt 
the  permanent  holy  war  against  coi  im 
Its  conditional  nature — the  unspol  en 
miaation    to   bang   in    there   until 
ended  the  war  In  a  "Just  peace 
negotiated  settlement  and  also  W' 
a   tacit   understanding:   with   the 
with  regard  to  lowering  the  level  o 
In  this  mushy  situation,  the  w 
slderably   enlarged,   and   with   It. 
responsibility  for  the  Cambodian 
The  setting  in  motion  of 
political  forces  (In  Phnom  Penh. 
Bangkok,  Saigon.  Hanoi.  Peking 
Washington)   indicates  that  the 
Cambodia  will  be  protracted,  will 
spread,  will  reopen  old  tribal  hatred  is 
continue  to  Involve  us  In  situations 
the  American  presence  can  aggra 
do  nothing  to  resolve. 

Meanwhile.    American    force    w 
continue.  Impelled  by  domestic 
they  do,  the  truth  Is  borne  in  u 
ministration  that  the  gradual  a 
tiated  character  of   the  reductions 
below  certain  levels,  assure  the 
remaining  forces. 

This    unfolding    denouncemeni 
that   the  American  people  wake 
self-deception  and  bankruptcy  of 
policy  In  Vietnam,  for  it  Is  now  a 
the  utmost  urgency  to  bring  poll 
cord  with  realities  both  In  Indoch 
home.  Our  transcendent  need  at 
ture  is  for  leadership  in  the  Whi 
and  If  that  Is  not  possible,  then  In 
with  the  scale  of  mind  and  the 
ness  to  explain  the  real  choices 
country. 

The  task  Is  to  lead  public  opin 
an    understanding    that    a    Vietnam 
based  upon  these  realities  Is 
our  national  Interest,  can  be  carried 
without  a  traumatic  loss  of 
and  need  not  cause  a  lapse  Into 
lation — above  all,  that  such  acti(>n 
nltely  preferable  to  continued  self 
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PERSISTENT    RHETORIC 

We  are  not  getting  that  leadership.  P>resl- 
dent  Nixon  seems  somewhere  between  be- 
lieving In  the  essential  rightness  of  the  war 
and  understanding  that  the  American  In- 
terest requires  Its  liquidation.  He  has  evolved 
a  policy  of  substantially  reducing,  but  not 
ending,  the  American  role. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  been  unwilling 
to  abandon  the  rhetoric  that  supported  our 
Intervention  In  the  first  place.  One  must 
conclude  that  either  he  genuinely  believes  the 
rhetoric  or  is  afraid  to  risk,  through  candor, 
even  a  transient  loss  of  national  prestige 
for  the  sake  of  a  healthy  adjustment  to  the 
facts. 

Viewed  In  the  light  of  the  political  situ- 
ation In  the  United  States  and  the  military 
situation  in  Indochina,  the  Nixon  policy  Is 
a  grab  bag  of  contradictions,  Illusions  and 
expedient  actions.  It  seeks  objectives  that  are 
unattainable  while  warning  that  acceptance 
of  anything  less  would  mean  "humiliation 
and  defeat  for  the  United  States.'  The  In- 
creasingly visible  gulf  between  this  mar- 
tial bravado  and  the  known  facts  Is  pro- 
ducing a  form  of  official  schizophrenia;  If 
unchecked.  It  could  lead  to  a  national  nerv- 
ous breakdown. 

Worse  still.  If  the  President  really  does 
believe  his  own  rhetoric,  there  Is  the  pre- 
dictable danger  that  he  will  feel  compelled 
to  take  action  more  drastic  than  the  Cam- 
bodian strikes  In  certain  foreseeable  situ- 
ations— e.g..  after  US.  forces  have  been  fur- 
ther reduced  but  there  has  been  no  corre- 
sponding improvement  of  ARVN  and  no  cor- 
responding deterioration  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese capability.  Indeed,  the  looming  prob- 
ability of  Just  such  a  crunch  is  what  makes  It 
imperative  for  the  country  to  face  the  reali- 
ties now  while  there  Is  still  time  for  digni- 
fied, rational.  deUberate  choice. 

If  we  continue  down  Mr.  Nixon's  path,  we 
could  easily  reach  a  situation  which  seriously 
threatens  the  safety  of  our  remaining 
forces.  At  that  point,  we  would  face  a  con- 
stricted choice  between  Immediate  escala- 
tion and  Immediate  liquidation.  Can  any- 
one believe  a  wise  decision  could  be  made  In 
such  circumstances?  Given  the  divlslveness, 
the  frayed  nerves  and  the  general  distemper 
that  now  define  our  national  mood,  does 
anyone  have  confidence  that  our  political 
system  would  not  l>e  grievously  shaken  by 
the  consequences  of  either  choice? 

THREC    M.\JOa   POINTS 

It  is  now  obvious  that  Mr.  Nixon  missed 
a  golden  opportunity,  during  the  honeymoon 
period  of  early  1969,  to  lead  the  country 
firmly  away  from  a  decade  of  self-deception 
by  beginning  to  uncoil  the  contradictions 
aiid  restore  the  national  balance.  He  could 
have  taken  definitive  steps  toward  liquidat- 
ing the  war  and  binding  up  the  national 
wounds. 

He  could  have  done  this  without  political 
risk  to  himself  and  Indeed  with  positive  ben- 
efit for  his  party  and  the  cause  of  national 
unity.  Though  time  is  running  out.  It  is  still 
not  too  late  Tor  someone — preferably,  of 
course,  the  President — to  take  up  this  vital 
task.  Three  points  need  to  be  explained  to 
the  American  people  with  absolute  clarity. 

1.  That  after  five  years  of  major  combat, 
we  have  done  about  as  much  as  any  outside 
power  could  do  to  shore  up  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam; 

2.  That  the  tangled  p>ollttcal  Issues  which 
divide  Vietnam,  growing  as  they  do  out  of 
long  colonial  repression  and  the  ensuing 
Struggle  to  define  a  national  Identity,  oan 
only  be  settled  among  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves: 

3.  That,  contrary  to  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion on  which  U.S.  nUlitary  Intervention  was 
based,  the  particular  constitutional  form  and 
the  particular  Ideological  orientation  of  Viet- 
namese (and  Indochlnese)  politics  do  not 
affect  the  vital  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Adoption  of  such   a  posture   would  lead 


directly  (al  to  a  policy  of  deliberate,  or- 
derly, unswerving  and  total  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  to  be  completed  not  later  than  the 
end  of  1971:  and  (b)  thus  to  circumstances 
that  could  bring  about  a  serious  negotiation 
based  on  our  declared  intention  to  depart. 

This  kind  of  negotiation  would  not  be  un- 
conditional. We  would  require  the  return  of 
our  prisoners  and  the  safe  withdrawal  of  all 
our  forces;  we  would  seek  at  the  same  time  to 
provide,  with  Russian  and  other  outside  as- 
sistance, for  the  restoration  of  neutrality  at 
least  In  Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  hopefully  In 
Vietnam  as  well.  This  approach  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  plans  put  forward  at  different 
times  by  Averell  Harrlman  and  Clark  CUflord. 

It  must  be  faced,  however,  that  the  Nixon 
decision  to  strike  Cambodia  has  moved  us 
further  away  from  the  chances  of  political 
settlement.^or  that  act  has  surely  deepened 
Hanoi's  suspicion  that  we  do  not  Intend  to 
leave  while  It  has  reinforced  Saigon's  natural 
resistance  to  compromise.  In  addition,  of 
course.  It  has  put  Into  our  laps  the  problem 
of  working  out  the  political  future  of  yet 
another  country. 

GIANT  IN   QUICKSAND 

Nevertheless.  It  does  not  seem  Impossible 
tliat  steady,  candid,  clearheaded  leadership, 
based  squarely  upon  the  three  points  set 
down  above,  could  steer  the  American  Le\-la- 
than  through  the  dangerous  transition  with- 
out running  the  ship  aground  or  producing 
general  hysteria.  For  one  thing,  there  Is 
really  no  choice  about  leaving  Vietnam;  for 
another,  there  are  enormous  advantages 
ahead  If  we  can  by  skill  and  steady  nerves 
make  a  safe  and  sane  passage. 

To  change  the  metaphor,  Mr.  Nixon's  "piti- 
ful giant "  of  April  30  Is  pitiful  chiefly  be- 
cause his  leg  Is  In  quicksand  up  to  the 
mldthigh  and  because  he  Is  unresolved  about 
Its  extrication.  But  the  military,  economic 
and  psychological  advantages  of  removing 
the  leg  are  demonstrable. 

With  two  feet  on  solid  ground  again,  the 
country  would  regain  Its  global  poise.  Our 
Influence  and  power  would  not  evaporate. 
We  would  not  be  rendered  Incapable  of  de- 
fining and  defending  our  legitimate  interests. 
On  the  contrary,  our  ability  to  reassure  our 
NATO  and  Japanese  treaty  partners,  and 
our  capacity  to  exert  a  steadying  Influence 
on  the  smoldering  situation  In  the  Middle 
East,  could  only  be  enhanced.  Our  Industrial, 
technical  and  cultural  achievements  would 
continue  to  astound  and  attract  the  world. 

At  home,  we  desperately  need  a  breath- 
ing space  In  which  to  redefine  our  vital  In- 
terests, our  military  strategy,  our  basic  re- 
lationships with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
are  still  operating  essentially  within  the 
frame  of  a  foreign  policy  worked  out  In  the 
late  1940s. 

The  main  tenets  of  that  policy  were  strong 
and  valid  for  their  time,  but  they  are  now 
badly  In  need  of  revision;  among  other 
things,  they  faai  to  reflect  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  "Communist  bloc."  the  recovery 
of  Europe  and  the  deep  divisions  in  our  own 
society  that  call  for  drastic  realignment  of 
national  priorities.  We  cannot  gain  the 
breathing  space,  we  cannot  reconcile  the 
younger  generation,  we  cannot  construct  a 
reasoned  self-appraisal  until  the  Indochina 
enterprise  is  liquidated. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  American  people 
understand  what  Is  going  on  so  that  they 
can  effectively  assert  their  right  to  a  policy 
consistent  with  their  interests. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  quorum 
call,  with  the  understanding  that  he  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht)  , 
and  I  can  understand  that  the  questions 
he  has  voiced  have  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  many  Senators  about  the  pending 
amendment.  I  shall  develop  at  this  time 
the  history  of  the  debate  which  has 
brought  us  to  a  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  before 
the  Senate  today  is  whether  the  second 
Byrd  amendment,  now  pending,  should 
be  adopted.  In  my  view,  support  of  the 
amendment  by  the  sponsors  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, which  the  second  Byrd  amendment 
would  amend,  depends  upon  its  interpre- 
tation and  the  effect  which  its  sponsors 
intend  that  it  shall  have  upon  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Cooper-Church-Aiken- 
Mansfleld  amendment. 

I  shall  try  to  narrow  this  Issue  as  sim- 
ply as  I  can  by  reviewing  the  background 
of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  over  Cooper- 
Church. 

A  principal  purpose  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  as  its  sponsors  have 
declared  so  often,  is  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  being  engaged  in  a  new  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  for  the  protection  of 
Cambodia — a  country  to  which  the 
United  States  owes  no  obligation  of  any 
kind. 

A  second  purpose  is  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  becoming  engaged  in 
an  expanded  Vietnam  war — in  a  new 
country  and  new  theater — Cambodia, 
when  the  announced  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  to  disengage. 

I  assume  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate support  the  President's  declared  pur- 
pose to  end  American  participation  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Many  of  us  support 
his  policy  of  ending  American  participa- 
tion in  the  war,  either  through  negotia- 
tion or  by  Vletnamlzation. 

The  sponsors  of  Cooper-Church  drew 
the  amendment  to  become  effective  July 
1,  1970,  the  day  following  President 
Nixon's  annoimced  schedule  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces  from  Cam- 
bodia. Our  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
affect  and  could  not  affect  in  any  way 
the  U.S.  military  operation  in  Cambodia 
until  July  1,  1970.  But  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  again  that  our  amendment  intends 
that  after  July  1,  1970,  there  shall  be  no 
entry  of  U.S.  forces,  or  other  forces  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States,  into  Cam- 
bodia to  extend  the  Vietnam  war  into 
Cambodia  or  engage  in  a  new  war  for 
Cambodia  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  are  asserting  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress.  We  do  not  deny 
categorically  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
United  States  might  become  engaged  in 
combat  activities  in  Cambodia.  We  only 
say  that  the  United  States  shall  not  be- 
come so  engaged  again  in  combat  activ- 
ities without  the  approval  of  Congress. 


The  opponents  of  Cooper-Church  have 
asserted  one  chief  argument  during  the 
debate.  The  argument  is  basically  that 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  de- 
nies to  the  President  his  constitutional 
authority  to  protect  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  This  argument  is 
contradictory  on  its  face,  for  his  au- 
thority as  Commander  in  Chief  to  protect 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  is 
constitutional;  Congress  cannot  take 
away  this  right. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  know  as  well  as  its  opponents 
that  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  has  constitutional  authority  to 
protect  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  United  States,  on  or  under 
the  seas,  in  the  air,  in  Vietnam,  in  Cam- 
bodia, or  wherever  they  are.  and  we  have 
stated  our  recognition  of  this  authority 
during  the  debate.  But  we  have  insisted, 
and  insist  now,  that  the  opponents  of  our 
amendment  or  others  shall  not  attempt 
to  use  language,  or  the  interpretation  of 
language,  as  the  means  of  giving  advance 
approval  to  any  decision  the  President 
might  make  beyond  his  constitutional 
right  and  duty  of  protecting  our  forces. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

lAr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  remarks,  because  this  is  the  only 
chance  I  will  have  to  finish  my  state- 
ment. I  will  yield,  however. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  was  going  to  finish. 

I  wanted  to  pay  some  attention  to  this 
aspect  of  the  matter:  Granted  that  this 
amendment  does  not  have  any  effect  up- 
on the  Constitution  in  the  constitutional 
sense,  if  it  is  adopted,  it  will  be  used  by 
its  sponsors  in  influencing  the  opinion  of 
Senators  and  Congress  on  the  question 
of  appropriations.  The  final  sanction  for 
the  Cooper -Church  amendment  or  any 
other  amendment  really  is  the  appro- 
priation of  funds. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct;  it  de- 
pends on  the  denial  of  appropriation  of 
funds. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  happening 
here  is  that  this  phraseology  is  being  used 
to  make  it  appear — and  some  are  say- 
ing— that  it  has'  no  constitutional  signif- 
icance, and  so  forth.  But  it  has  political 
significance,  and  it  obviously  is  intended 
to  nullify,  so  far  as  it  can,  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  How  will  that  be? 
Not  because  of  some  professor  in  Harvard 
i-uling  that  it  has  no  constitutional  ef- 
fect, but  by  votes  that  take  place  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House.  By  voting  for 
it  unanimously,  as  some  papers  say  you 
are  going  to,  you  are  laying  the  ground- 
work for  the  next  step,  which  is  that  you 
cannot  possibly  deny  the  money  for  this 
operation,  when  that  vote  comes  up, 
when  you  voted  unanimously  that  it  was 
not  to  Interfere  with  what  they  say 
is  the  President's  right  to  protect  the 
troops.  The  right  to  protect  the  troops  is 
not  the  issue  at  all.  The  issue  is  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  into  a  neutral  coun- 
tiT,  and  they  evade  that  issue  altogether. 

Mr.  COOPE31.  That  is  what  I  am  say- 
ing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  political 
effect  is  that  the  capswilty — the  will — of 


the  Senate  and  the  House  to  deny  funds 
for  this  puipose  will  be  destroyed  if  tlie 
President  does  not  accept  the  spirit  of  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  proceed.  I  intend 
to  discuss  the  questions  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  raised.  I  have  said  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  debate,  that  the  purpose 
of  our  amendment  Is  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  authority,  whether  express  or  implied 
to  invade  a  jointly  held  authority  witli 
Congress,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  shall  enter  into  a  new- 
war  for  Cambodia  or  expand  this  war  in 
Vietnam. 

We  insist  that  a  decision  to  engage  the 
United  States  in  a  new  war  for  Cam- 
bodia, or  the  extension  of  the  Vietnam 
war  in  Cambodia,  requires  the  appro\al 
of  the  Congress. 

It  is  a  joint  right — of  the  President  and 
Congress — in  which  both  mtist  share  the 
responsibility  of  further  committing  tlie 
resources — material,  and  men  in  war. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  stated  in  his  very  scholarly 
speech  that  he  did  not  intend  that  his 
original  Byrd  amendment  should  be  con- 
strued to  provide  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  engage  the  United  States  in  a 
new  war  in  Cambodia  for  Cambodia  or  to 
make  new  commitment  •with  respect  to 
the  Vietnamese  war.  I  resp>ect  his  state- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  sponsors  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  believed 
that  the  amendment  was  so  worded  that 
it  could  be  interpreted  as  authorizing  the 
President  to  make  such  a  determination, 
and  that  the  Senate  And  the  Congress 
would  be  approving  In  advance — any  de- 
termination that  was  made — even 
though  it  wa^  one  which  otherwise  would 
have  required  the  consent  of  the 
Congress. 

We  have  made  it  clear  that  we  do  not 
suggest  or  assume  that  the  President  will 
engage  the  United  States  in  a  new  war 
for  Cambodia.  We  simply  assert  that  the 
Congress,  as  the  President,  has  its  con- 
stitutional authority  and  duty  to  join  in 
warmaking  decisions  beyond  those  relat- 
ing to  the  immediate  protection  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Indochina. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Sen- 
ator Byrd,  will  recall  that  his  first 
amendment  was  attached  to  subsection 
(D,  of  Cooper-Church,  which  provides 
that  troops  shall  not  be  retained  In  Cam- 
bodia after  July  1.  His  first  amendment 
provided  "an  exception  to  subsection 
(1)  that  it  should  not  preclude  the 
President  from  making  such  determina- 
tion as  he  might  decide  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  troops." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
first  Byrd  amendment  took  the  foi-m  of 
an  exception  to  the  limitation  on  the  use 
of  funds? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  it  Is  the  use  of 
f  imds  which  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment seeks  to  limit.  This  is  the  power  of 
Congress  we  are  seeking  to  assert,  and 
the  substance  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  prohibits  the  use  of  fimds 
after  July  1  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
American  forces  in  Cambodia,  or  for  the 
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other  listed  purposes  in 
«3'.  and  <  4  >.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is 

Mr.    CHURCH.    And    the 
amendment  is  not  an 
hmitation  on   the   use  of 
clearly  is  within  the  power 
It  is.  rather,  an  explicit 
tached  to  the  Mansfleld 
last  week,  dealing  with  the 
constitutional  powers  as 
Chief,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  Is 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The 
ment  states  that  nothing  in 
Cooper     amendment     is 
impugn    the    Presidents 
authority  as  Commander 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is 
now  deal  with  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
SON  > .  The  hour  of  1  o'clock 
rived,  the  time  between  now 
is  under  control. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr 
minutes  to  the  Senator  froit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|l 
ator  from  Kentucky  is 
minutes. 

Mr.    COOPER.    Mr. 
Byrd  amendment  No.  1  was 
June  11.  several  supporters 
amendment  and  of  the 
amendments  expressed  a 
included  in  the  Cooper 
ment  language  recognizing 
tutional  authority  of  the 
Commander   in    Chief    to 
Armed  Forces.  Several 
them  Senator  Spong  of  Virgi^ 
Percy  of  Illinois,  Senator 
sas.  made  valuable 
amendments  and  discussion 
toward  specifying  recognize^ 
the    President    to    protect 
Forces  of  the  United  States 

I  believe  all  agreed  that 
to  specifically  define  these 
much  depends  upon  the 
under  which  they  would  be 
Nevertheless,  the  discussion 
that  the  powers  are 
sive — to  repel  attack  sudden 
ing — to  retaliate,  to  employ 
and  take  other  emergency 
power  of  the  President  and 
overlap  in  a   gray  area 
believe  those  who  oppose 
Church  amendment  or  thoie 
pjort  the  pending  Byrd 
correctly  argue  that  the 
authority  to  engage  in  a 
Cambodia,  or  extend  the 
into  Cambodia. 

Senator  Byrd  has  con 
to  develop  an  amendment 
recognize  the  authority  of 
to  protect  the  U.S.  Armed 
has  done  so  In  a  very 
scholarly  fashion. 

He   developed  and 
sponsors  of  the  Cooper- 
ment  at  least  three 
third  being  the  one  pending 
ment  now  pending  is  an 
the   Mansfield   amendment 
adopted  on  June  11  by  th( 
vote  of  those  present. 

I    sliall    read    the 
Mansfleld  amendment: 
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Nothing  contained  In  the  Section  shall  be 
deemed  to  Impugn  the  Constitutional  power 
oi  the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief. 

If  the  Byrd  amendment  is  approved, 
his  language  will  read  as  follows: 

Including  the  exercise  of  that  Constitu- 
tional power  which  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  or  United  States  forces  wher- 
ever deployed. 

The  Driginal  language  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  is  general.  It  recognizes  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent— express  and  implied.  The  pending 
Byrd  amendment  v.ould  become  a  part  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  recognizing 
one  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President. 

It  is  correct  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  protect  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  around  the  world — 
wherever  they  are  deployed. 

Sponsors  and  opponents  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  asked  that  the  power 
be  recognized.  In  our  talks  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
Senator  Church  and  I  stated  that  we 
would  not  agree  to  any  language  which 
could  be  interpreted  as  negating  subsec- 
tions. 1.  2,  and  3,  or  4. 

The  pending  Byrd  amendment  is  not 
attached  to  subsection  1  as  was  the  first 
Byrd  amendment.  It  does  not  provide  an 
escape  clause  to  subsection  1  through 
the  word  •except"  as  did  Byrd  amend- 
ment No.  1. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment— expressing  and  stating  a  general 
power  of  the  President. 

That  is  the  way  the  sponsors  of  Cooper- 
Church  interpret  the  pending  Byrd 
amendment,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  way 
Senator  Byrd — who  developed  the 
amendment — interprets  it.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  his  statement  on  page  20417, 
column  2  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  Jime  18.  following  the  introduction  of 
the  pending  amendment,  and  in  answer 
to  a  statement  I  had  made  giving  my  in- 
terpretation of  his  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  his  state- 
ment in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  share,  with  the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  belief  that  the  President  should 
not  be  given  advance  approval  to  enter  Into 
any  new  commitment  or  to  enter  into  any 
new  war.  I  would  not  want  any  statement  I 
made  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
verbiage  of  the  amendment  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  extend  such  advance  approval 
with  respect  to  a  new  commitment  or  a 
new  war. 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  my  position 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  certainly 
should  come  to  Congress  and  consult  with 
Congress  and  get  the  consent  of  Congress 
before  entering  into  any  new  war.  any  new 
commitment,  or  any  Involvement  In  support 
of  or  against  the  Government  of  Cambodia 
or  the  Government  of  Laos,  et  ceKra. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  also 
believe,  as  does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
that  except  for  those  emergency  situations 
which  can  arise  and  do  arise  In  time  of  war — 
both  de  Jure  and  de  facto  wars.  Lf  we  want 
to  use  those  terms — the  President  normally 
would  have  time  to  consult  with  Congress. 
I  think  he  should  do  so.  I  think  we  agree  that 
there  can  l)e,  however,  emergency  situations 
wherein  the  President  might  have  to  take 


action  very,  very  quickly,  wherein  there 
might  be  the  element  of  time  and  or  the 
element  of  surprise,  which  might  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  success  of  whatever  tacti- 
cal operation  might  be  Involved,  and  when 
the  President  might  not  be  able  to  immedi- 
ately consult  with  congressional  leaders. 

Parenthetically.  I  do  not  think  that  was 
the  case  in  the  Instance  of  April  30.  I  think 
that  some  congressional  leaders  at  least 
could  have  been  consulted.  But  that  is  be- 
hind us  now. 

I  do  have  a  feeling  that  this  debate  Is  going 
to  Imprint  this  point  so  indelibly  upon  the 
minds  of  this  President  and  future  Presi- 
dents, as  they  will  read  the  history  of  it,  that 
every  effort  will  be  timely  made  to  properly 
consult  with  the  leaders  of  Congress  before 
any  action  is  taken,  except  in  the  most  dire 
and  impending  urgency. 

With  respect  to  the  language  of  thlo 
amendment,  as  against  the  language  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  No.  667:  The  appropria- 
tion of  moneys  is  a  positive  act  In  either 
case.  It  cannot  Just  flow  automatically  and 
without  some  i>ositlve  act  having  been  taken 
by  the  legislative  branch.  In  the  case  of 
amendment  No.  667.  although  It  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  the  "foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  clause"  shall  not  preclude 
the  President  from  taking  whatever  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  servicemen  In  South  Vietnam,  that 
language  in  and  of  Itself  did  not  tie  and 
could  not  have  tied  the  hands  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of  money. 
That  requires  a  positive  act.  Regardless  of 
the  language  of  amendment  667,  had  it  been 
Incorporated  and  adopted  and  become  law. 
Congress  still  would  have  had  power  over  the 
purse  strings;  because,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, Congress — and  only  Congress — shall 
have  the  power  to  raise  money,  to  pay  the 
debts,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  and  so 
forth. 

So  nothing  could  have  been  said  in  the 
verbiage  of  that  amendment — and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  amendment  now  before  the 
Senate — that  could  subtract  one  lota  from 
the  power  of  Congress  over  the  purse. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  as- 
sured by  the  interpretation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
who,  over  a  week  ago,  and  after  several 
drafts,  proposed  the  amendment  before 
us.  I  must  say  some  of  its  cosponsors  and 
supporters  have  interpreted  it  in  the 
most  extreme  and  inaccurate  way. 

Here,  let  me  say  that  I  hope  the  co- 
sponsors  will  not  interpret  the  Byrd 
amendment,  which  is  a  statement  of  a 
recognized  general  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  protect  our  troops  wherever  they 
are,  as  a  means,  or  as  an  instrument 
which  can  be  used  far  beyond  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President,  to 
engage  the  United  States  in  a  new  war  or 
an  extension  of  the  war  in  Cambodia. 

I  do  not  assert  that  the  President  in- 
tends to  do  so.  He  has  said,  in  fact,  that 
he  would  not:  but  it  is  our  duty  to  look 
at  our  own  constitutional  responsibility 
and  authority. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  before  and  after  his 
amendment  was  introduced,  most  re- 
cently today,  and  have  advised  him  that 
if  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  stretch 
its  interpretation  to  the  point  which  was 
never  intended  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  who  developed  it,  I  would  not 
feel  myself  bound  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  news 
media  about  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  had  the  effect  of  caug- 
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ing  the  Senate  and  the  country  to  think 
seriously  of  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  protect  American 
forces,  to  prevent  an  expansion  of  war 
in  Vietnam,  a  new  war  in  Cambodia,  and 
to  arrive  at  means  to  assist  In  the  ex- 
trication of  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia.  I  believe  the 
administration  has  given  thought  to  our 
amendment,  for  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  consultation  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Senate. 

Language  may  be  interpreted  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  I  think  it  clear  that  the 
purpose  of  our  amendment  is  to  assert 
and  protect  the  responsibUity  of  the  Con- 
gress to  participate  with  the  President 
in  decisions  which  would  call  for  further 
demands  upon  the  resources  of  the 
United  States— both  in  material  and 
manpower.  The  language  of  the  pending 
Byrd  amendment  must  be  Interpreted  as 
a  part  of  the  language  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  expressing  the 
general  authority  and  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident as  Commander  In  Chief.  It  must  be 
Interpreted  in  Its  relation  to  subsections 
(1)  (21  (3) .  and  (4) .  It  cannot  be  used 
to  deny  'the  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
participate  In  any  decision  which  would 
approve  a  new  war  for  Cambodia  or  an 
extension  of  the  Vietnam  war  Into  Cam- 
bodia. 

We  continue  to  hope  that  the  war  may 
be  ended  in  a  just  way.  and  we  beUeve 
our  amendment  is  a  constructive  and 
consUtuUonal  means  of  achieving  that 
objective.  ^   ^     .  , . 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  _     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

BEAFFIRMINO    THT    CONSTITUTIONAL    POWERS   OF 
CONCBESS 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  when 
Pi-esldent  Nixon  on  April  30  suddenly  and 
without  the  slightest  consultation  with 
Congress  ordered  American  forces  Into 
Cambodia,  there  were  two  courses  sug- 
gested by  alarmed  Members  of  Congress: 
First  to  bring  Impeachment  proceedings; 
or  second,  to  assert  the  consUtutlonal 
powers  of  the  Congress  to  place  certain 
checks  on  the  Chief  Executive. 

The  first  coiu^se  seemed  too  extreme 
to  me.  largely  because  it  Implied  that  the 
President  was  solely  reponslble  for  the 
arbitrary  manner  In  which  the  Cambo- 
dian Invasion  was  ordered.  Tlie  truth  is 
that  the  Congress  has  Invited  this  kind 
of  arbitrary  one-man  rule  by  permitting 
Its  own  powers  to  be  assumed  by  the 
President. 

The  Church-Cooper  amendment  Is  one 
small  step  toward  restoring  our  tripartite 
constitutional  system  of  government.  It 
would  give  the  Congress  at  least  some 
limited  voice  in  deciding  whether  or  not 
American  forces  could  be  ordered  into 
Cambodia  again. 

Frankly.  I  am  surprised  that  every 
Senator  has  not  quickly  seized  upon  this 
limited  first  step  toward  the  restoration 
of  constitutional  government.  Why  are 
Senators  so  reluctant  to  exercise  their 
own  constitutional  responsibility  for  war 
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or  peace?  Why  are  Senators  so  eager  to 
transfer  that  responsibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent? Why  do  Seiiators  talk  so  much 
about  the  powers  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  and  so  little  about  their  own 
powere? 

It  is  not  the  power  of  the  President  that 
has  been  weakened  in  the  last  30  years. 
It  Is  the  power  of  Congress  that  has 
been  neglected.  That  is  not  because  we 
have  a  new  Constitution;  it  is  because  we 
In  the  Congress  have  not  been  big  enough 
men  to  share  with  the  President  the  bur- 
den of  decision  and  responsibility  for  the 
great  Issues  of  war  and  peace.  That  is  not 
what  the  constitutional  fathers  Intended. 
The  whole  thrust  of  the  Constitution  was 
to  create  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances In  which  Congress,  Court,  and 
President  would  share  the  obligations  of 
government  and  especially  matters  of 
war  and  peace. 

I  believe  the  reaction  of  those  who 
tremble  before  the  mild  language  of  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  is  a  reaction 
bom  of  constant  surrender  of  congres- 
sional responsibility  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. I  believe  it  Is  the  reaction  of  con- 
gressionnl  weakness  and  Irresponsibility. 
It  is  a  reaction  which  sends  us  whimper- 
ing to  the  President,  petitioning  him  to 
save  us  from  the  burden  of  decision. 

Senators  have  fretted  and  filibustered 
for  6  weeks  trying  to  reaffirm  the  power 
of  the  President  over  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can young  men.  But  that  Is  not  the  real 
issue.  The  President's  powers  have  been 
growing  enormously  In  recent  decades 
because  he  has  assumed  more  and  more 
power.  It  Is  the  power  and  the  courage 
of  Congress  that  Is  In  question.  What  we 
need  is  language  to  make  clear  that  noth- 
ing shall  In  the  future  Impugn  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  Congress. 

To  those  Senators  who  worry  about 
placing  some  restraint  on  the  President, 
I  say  that  the  Constitution  Intended  there 
to  be  some  congressional  restraint  on  the 
President.  That  Is  the  difference  between 
an  American  President  and  a  dictator. 
I  realize  that  the  Byrd  amendment  is 
being  accepted  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment — ^not  be- 
cause they  like  it,  but  because  they  re- 
gard It  as  a  symbolic  reiteration  of  powers 
the  President  already  has.  I  respect  this 
judgment.  But  I  shall  cast  a  symbolic 
vote  against  tlie  Byrd  amendment  be- 
cause It  fiu-ther  proclaims  the  already 
recognized  power  of  the  President  and  Is 
silent  about  the  alarming  falltire  of  the 
Congress  to  exercise  Its  own  constitu- 
tional powers, 

I  regard  the  war  In  Indochina  as  the 
greatest  military,  political,  economic,  and 
moral  blimder  in  our  national  history. 
That  blimder  was  compounded  by  the 
reckless  move  Into  Cambodia.  Each  new- 
plunge  in  this  long  and  bloody  conflict 
has  given  us  a  wider  war  and  a  more 
troublesome  enemy  response. 

Prior  to  the  fall  of  Prince  Sihanouk 
and  our  sudden  plimge  into  Cambodia, 
the  Communist  forces  In  that  coimtry 
were  located  in  a  few  areas  along  the 
Vietnamese  border,  but  since  the  fall  of 
Sihanouk  and  our  effort  to  dislodge  the 
Commtmlst  sanctuaries,  enemy  forces 
have  spread  out  across  the  face  of  Cam- 
bodia until  they  now  threaten  the  entire 


country.  We  have  lost  another  1,000 
Americans  since  this  unfortunate  Cam- 
bodian chase  began.  For  that,  we  have 
taken  in  return  a  few  piles  of  rice  and 
ammunition  that  will  be  quickly  replaced. 
And  we  have  sent  the  Commimists  out 
of  their  border  hangouts  Into  a  rampage 
across  the  coimtry. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  goes  on  in  Viet- 
nam with  the  United  States  suffering  the 
heaviest  casualties  In  Indochina  that  we 
have  experienced  In  the  past  11  months. 

We  had  better  hquidate  this  ill-ad- 
vised venture  soon,  or  it  will  bankrupt 
our  entire  Nation.  The  war  has  not  only 
claimed  50.000  of  our  sons  and  wounded 
another  275,000;  it  has  brought  us  a 
ruinous  inflation,  painfully  high  Interest 
rates,  a  distorted  economy  with  rising  un- 
employment, and  a  postponement  of  suc.i 
urgently  needed  efforts  as  housing, 
health,  education,  and  antipollution.  The 
war  Is  weakening  our  Nation  and  playing 
into  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  It  must 
be  ended  now,  and  that  Is  a  decision  we 
should  not  ask  the  President  to  carry 
alone. 

The  best  way  for  Congress  to  protect 
the  lives  of  American  troops  Is  not  by 
giving  the  President  a  free  hand  to  send 
them  Into  battle  as  he  pleases;  the  way 
to  save  our  troops  is  to  bring  them  hom^ 
from  this  foolish  and  hopeless  crusad3 
in  Asia.  Let  us  worry  less  about  savin-; 
the  Presidents  face  and  worry  more 
about  saving  the  lives  of  young  Amer- 
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Let  us  not  be  mental  and  moral  midg- 
ets whimpering  about  the  Presidents  re- 
sponsibility to  decide.  Let  us  stand  up  as 
men  elected  by  the  people  of  our  States 
and  share  with  the  President  the  burden 
and  the  glory  of  exercising  power  and 
responsibility. 

Let  us  pass  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment without  further  dilution  and  then 
get  on  as  soon  as  possible  with  the 
amendment  I  have  introduced  with  the 
cosponsorship  of  24  Senators— the 
amendment  to  end  the  war.  The  time  is 
long  overdue  for  the  Congress  to  reclaim 
constitutional  government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  vield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  listened  very  carefully  to 
the  statement  of  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  And  In  many  re- 
spects I  feel  that  the  Senator's  state- 
ment expresses  not  only  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Byrd  amendment,  but  also 
my  own  interpretation. 

The  Senator  stated:  "A  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
as  Us  sponsors  have  declared  so  often,  is 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  being 
engaged  in  a  new  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
for  the  protection  of  Cambodia — a  coun- 
try to  which  the  United  States  owes  no 
obligation  of  any  kind. " 

I  believe  that  to  be  a  principal  purpose 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  Mr. 
President.  And  I  share  the  viewpoint  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  the 
United  States  owes  no  obligaUon  of  any 
kind  to  Cambodia. 
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The  President  has  indicated 
Secretary  of  State  has 
have  no  commitments  to 

And  as  far  as  I  am 
not  interested  in  entering  intc 
mitments  to  Cambodia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr. 
the  Senator  yield  for  a 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  " 
yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   The 
hesitating. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
dent,  I  may  continue  to 
Senator  will  allow  me  to  do 
as  it  is  on  my  own  time.  I 
to  yield  later. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr. 
withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
ident,  the  able  Senator  from 
states  in  his  remarks  as 

We  have  insisted  and  insist 
opponents  of  our  amendment  or 
not  attempt  to  use  language,  or 
tation   of  language,  as  the  me 
advance  approval  to  any  declsio  i 
dent  might  make  beyond  his 
right  and  duty  of  protecting 
insist  that  a  decision  to  engage 
States  in  a  new  war  for  <        "" 
quires  the  approval  of  the 
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Mr.  President,  I  agree  tha 
sion  to  engage  the  United 
new  war  for  Cambodia  would 
prior  approval  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  m»an 
Byrd  amendment  to  be  interpreted 
any  advance  approval  for 
to  enter  into  any  new  commi 
enter  into  any  new  war. 

Again,  the  able  Senator  froi^  Kentucky 
states  as  follows: 

The  distinguished  Senator  fro*n 
girUa  has  stated  in  his  very  scholarly 
that  he  did  not  intend  that  his 
amendment  should  be  construe  I 
authority    to    the    President    of 
States  to  engage  the  United 
war  in  Cambodia  for  Cambodia 


Sta  ^es 


tie 


to 


Cimbodia. 


perd 


V  as 


the 


That  is  correct.  It  was  not 
tion  of  the  cosponsors  of 
amendment  that  the 
strued  to  provide  authority 
dent  to  engage  the  United 
new  war  in  Cambodia  for 

Mr.  President,  the  same 
the  amendment  presently 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  sought  in 
with  respect  to  the  original 
to  convey  clearly  that  it 
tended  in  any  way  to  covei 
paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4  of 
Church  amendment. 

The  able  Senator  today 
ment  has  made  reference 
sections,  as  he  calls  them,  1, 

Mr.  President,  as  I  shall 
few  minutes,  my  interpretation 
amendment,  in  fact,  does  not 
graphs  2,  3,  and  4  at  all 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI' 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West 
President,  I  ask  unanimous 
I  be  permitted  to  continue 
tional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Finally, 
the  able  Senator  said — and  I  can  appre- 
ciate his  feeling  this  way  about  it — that 
some  persons  reportedly  have  tried  to 
stretch  the  meaning  of  the  amendment 
and  that  he  would  not  feel  bound  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  President,  some  persons  have  re- 
portedly indicated  that  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment is  meaningless.  It  is  not  meaning- 
less, as  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  has  already  stated.  It 
is  not  meant  to  be  an  empty  gesture. 

Anyone  w  ho  says  that  it  is  meaningless 
simply  has  not  read  it  carefully  or 
thought  about  it  carefully,  but  has  prob- 
ably listened  to  the  advice  of  an  aide. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  attempt  in  a  min- 
ute to  state  why  the  amendment  is  not 
meaningless. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  be 
as  precise  as  possible  as  to  what  it  does 
mean.  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  June  11,  the  Senate  rejected, 
by  a  vote  of  52  to  47  the  so-called  Byrd 
amendment.  No.  667,  which  I  had  intro- 
duced in  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Griffin,  Stennis,  Scott.  Hansen,  Dole, 
Allen,  Baker,  Hollincs.  Goldwater,  and 
Thvrmond. 
That  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Except  that  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  clause  shall  not  preclude  the  President 
from  taking  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  lives  of  United  States 
forces  in  South  Vietmim  or  to  facilitate  the 
withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  from 
Vietnam. 

The  Byrd  amendment,  when  added  to 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  would 
then  have  read  as  follows,  beginning  at 
the  comma  on  line  4  on  page  5  of  H.R. 
15628: 

No  funds  authorized  or  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  may  be 
expended  for  the  piirpose  of — 

(1)  retaining  United  States  forces  in 
Cambodia,  except  that  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  clause  shall  not  preclude  the 
President  from  taking  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  United 
States  forces  in  South  Vietnam  or  to  facili- 
tate the  withdrawal  of  United  States  forces 
from  Vietnam. 

Following  the  defeat  of  my  amend- 
ment No.  667,  on  June  11,  the  able  ma- 
jority leader  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  Senator 
Mansfield's  amendment,  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  91  to  0,  w£is  as  follows: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Section  shall  be 
deemed  to  impugn  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief. 

Amendment  No.  708,  the  new  Byrd- 
Griffln  amendment,  is  before  the  Senate 


this  afternoon,  and  a  vote  will  occur  at 
2  o'clock  thereon.  The  amendment  reads 
as  follows: 

On  page  5,  between  lines  18  and  19,  strike 
the  period  and  insert  the  following:  ",  in- 
cluding the  exercise  of  that  constitutional 
power  which  may  b«  necessary  to  protect  the 
ll\'es  of  United  States  armed  forces  wherever 
deployed." 

This  amendment,  if  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  when  added  to  the  verbiage  con- 
tained in  the  Mansfield  amendment — and 
they  must  be  read  together — would  read 
as  follows: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  impugn  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  in- 
cluding the  exercise  of  that  constitutional 
power  which  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  United  States  armed  forces  wherever 
deployed. 

There  are  differences  as  well  as  simi- 
larities between  the  two  Byrd  amend- 
ments. No.  667,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate  a  few  days  ago,  and  No.  708, 
upon  which  we  are  about  to  vote. 

Significant  differences  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  first  Byrd  amendment  con- 
tained the  words  "shall  not  preclude  the 
President  from  taking  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  lives."  and 
so  forth.  The  words  "such  action"  were 
intended  by  me  to  be  groundet;  in  the 
President's  constitutional  authority  but, 
as  written,  they  were  not  confined  to  that 
authority.  They  very  well  could  have  been 
interpreted  to  derive  from  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  Public  Law  88-408. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think,  in  looking 
back,  it  could  rightly  be  argued  that  they 
did  not  require  any  specific  legal  or  con- 
stitutional authority  as  an  organic  base. 
Rather,  they  might  have  been  interpreted 
as  constituting  a  self-generating  au- 
thority within  themselves,  because  they 
authorized  the  President  to  take  "such 
action  as  may  be  necessary."  The  only 
qualifications  upon  the  action  which 
could  be  taken  was  that  it  be  an  action 
considered  "necessary  to  protect  the  lives 
of  United  States  forces,"  and  so  forth.  I 
am  sure  that  neither  I  nor  any  of  the  co- 
sponsors  meant  for  the  words  to  be  as 
broadly  interpreted  and  as  freewheeling 
as  they  might  have  appeared,  but,  ad- 
mittedly, that  construction  could  have 
been  placed  upon  them  were  it  not  for 
the  legislative  history  which  the  cospon- 
sors of  the  amendment  laid  down.  The 
verbiage  of  the  new  Byrd  amendment  is 
clear  on  this  point  in  that  it  confines  any 
such  action  to  that  which  derives  from 
the  President's  "constitutional  power,"  so 
that  we  get  clearly  away  from  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  or  any  other  wholly 
statutory  or  self-generating  authoriza- 
tion of  power  and  we  depend  alone  upon 
the  power  and  authority  emanating  from 
the  Constitution  to  be  exercised  by  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  allow  me,  I  would  prefer  to 
complete  my  remarks  first. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Very  well.  I  thought 
the  Senator  had  said  he  would  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  Intend 
to  yield  after  I  have  completed  my  state- 
ment. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wanted  to  ask 
about  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viiginla.  After  I 
have  completed  my  remarks  perhaps  I 
shall  have  explained  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  discussing  signifi- 
cant differences. 

Second.  A  second  distinction  between 
the  two  Byrd  amendments  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  one  on  which  we  will  vote 
today  specLQcally  refers  to  U.S.  "armed" 
forces  rather  than  U.S.  "forces"  as 
stated  in  the  first  Byrd  amendment.  The 
word  "forces,"  as  used  in  the  rejected 
amendment,  could  very  well  include  CIA 
people,  technical  advisers,  and  perhaps 
even  civilian  employees  of  the  military — 
although  it  was  not  intended  to  be  so  in- 
terpreted—whereas U.S.  "Armed  Forces" 
is  a  more  limited  term  and  clearly  refers 
to  military  personnel,  and  it  is  more  con- 
sonant with  the  "constitutional  power" 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Third.  The  words  "in  South  Vietnam," 
as  used  in  the  first  Byrd  amendment 
were  more  restrictive  than  the  words 
"wherever  deployed "  which  appear  In 
the  amendment  before  us.  In  other 
words,  tl>e  words  "wherever  deployed" 
are  inclusive  of  South  Vietnam  but  are 
not  limited  thereto.  I  think  it  is  only 
logical  that  if  the  President  has  the  con- 
stitutional power — and  I  say  that  he  does 
have — to  act  when  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  of  \JS.  Armed  Forces  in  South 
Vietnam,  he  has  the  constitutional  power 
to  do  so  elsewhere. 

Fourth.  A  minor  distinction — which  is 
really  a  distinction  without  a  differ- 
ence—lies in  the  fact  that  amendment 
No.  708  goes  to  the  entire  "section," 
whereas  the  original  Byrd  amendment 
specifically  dealt  only  with  paragraph  (1) 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  however,  the 
amendment  on  which  we  are  about  to 
vote,  for  ail  intents  and  purposes,  is, 
in  reality,  confined  in  its  thrust  to 
paragraph  (1)  Just  as  if  paragraph  (1) 
had  been  clearly  specified,  and  that 
paragraph  only.  I  say  this  because 
nobody  contends  that  the  President 
has  "constitutional  power"  to  pay  the 
"compensation  •  •  *  of  United  States 
personnel  in  Cambodia,  who  furnish 
military  instruction  to  Cambodian 
forces  •  *  *  in  support  of  Cambodian 
forces."  as  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2) ; 
he  has  no  "constiutional  power"  to  enter 
into  any  "contract  *  *  •  to  provide  mili- 
tary instruction  in  Cambodia  •  •  •  in 
support  of  Cambodian  forces,"  as  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  (3) ;  and  he  has  no 
'constitutional  power,"  as  such,  to  con- 
duct "combat  activity  in  the  air  above 
Cambodia  in  support  of  Cambodian 
forces,"  as  referred  to  in  paragraph  (4) 
of  the  Cooper-Church  language. 

So  much  for  the  significant  distinc- 
tions between  the  two  Byrd  amendments. 

Now,  as  to  the  similarities.  The  basic 
similarity  is  one  of  substance.  While  the 
first  Byrd  amendment  used  the  words 
"shall  not  preclude"  as  an  afBrmative  ex- 
pression with  respect  to  Presidential  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  lives  of  servicemen, 
the  new  Byrd  amendment  does  the  same 
tiling  by  clear  implication. 


Amendment  No.  708.  upon  which  we 
shall  shortly  vote,  must  be  coupled  with 
the  Mansfield  amendment  in  order  to  get 
its  full  meaning.  The  Mansfield  amend- 
ment says  that  "notliing  contained  in 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  impugn 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief."  Webster  indi- 
cates that  the  word  "impugn"  means  to 
assail,  to  deny,  to  question,  to  cast  doubt 
upon.  Hence,  the  Mansfield  amendment 
may  be  said  to  state  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  Cooper-Church  language 
shall  be  deemed  to  cast  doubt  upon  or  to 
question  or  to  deny  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  The  Mansfield  amendment  states 
that  we  do  not  impugn  the  "constitu- 
tional power"  of  the  President,  but  that 
is  not  enough.  It  does  not  say  what  power 
we  do  not  "impugn."  It  does  not  specifi- 
cate. I  want  to  spell  it  out.  The  Mans- 
field language  goes  part  way.  Of  course, 
implicit  in  the  words  "constitutional 
power  as  Commander  in  Chief"  the  Pres- 
ident has  all  such  power,  whatever  the 
bounds  of  that  power  which  the  Consti- 
tution reposes  in  him  or  imposes  on  him. 
But  the  Mansfield  langxiage  standing 
alone  fails  to  state  explicitly  the  most 
important  aspect  of  that  constitutional 
power  and  tlie  aspect  with  which  we  are 
most  concerned  at  this  time;  namely,  the 
constitutional  power  wliich  may  be  nec- 
essary "to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  armed 
forces  wherever  deployed" — which  in- 
cludes South  Vietnam. 

The  Byrd-Griffin  amendment.  No.  708, 
spells  It  out  In  the  four  comers  of  the 
statute,  if  the  Cooper-Chruch  amend- 
ment should  become  law. 

Moreover,  the  Mansfield  amendment 
merely  recognizes  the  possession — and  I 
emphasize  the  possession — of  constitu- 
tional power  by  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  The  Byrd  amendment 
recognizes  not  only  the  possession  but 
also  the  "exercise"  of  constitutional 
power  to  protect  the  lives  of  UjS.  Armed 
Forces. 

A  key  word  in  the  Byrd  amendment, 
therefore.  Is  "exercise."  Ergo,  looking 
at  the  first  and  second  Byrd  amend- 
ments, I  feel  that  the  second  Byrd 
amendment,  when  coupled  with  the 
Mansfield  language,  achieves  in  sub- 
stance the  goal  which  was  sought  by 
the  sponsors,  or  at  least  by  the  sponsor, 
of  the  first  Byrd  amendment,  but  it  Is 
more  clear  £is  to  its  Intent  in  that  it 
bottoms  any  exercise  of  power  by  the 
President  clearly  on  the  Constitution, 
and  It  also  presents  the  other  distinctive 
refinements  which  I  have  alluded  to  al- 
ready. 

One  might  ask.  then,  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  write  into  law  anything  at  all 
with  regard  to  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  President. 

Admittedly,  the  Senate  cannot  add  to 
or  subtract  from  the  constitutional  pow- 
er of  the  President  by  anytliing  we  might 
write  into  any  statute.  Nonetheless,  in 
consideration  of  the  whole  context  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  those  of  us 
who  support  the  Byrd  amendment  feel 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  indicate 
in  the  four  comers  of  the  law  that  there 
Indeed  is  a  limitation  on  what  paragraph 


(1)  of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
may  appear  to  do. 

Even  the  authors  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  have  said  that  para- 
graph (1)  Is  not  completely  prohibitive  in 
every  respect,  but  I  tliink  that  the  limita- 
tion must  l)e  explicitly  set  forth  in  the 
cold  letters  of  the  statute.  I  think  the 
President  would  be  imder  some  strain, 
otherwise,  because  he  would  have  to  go 
into  the  legislative  history  in  order  to 
find  that  there  is  indeed  a  limitation. 

What  is  the  limitation  that  we  have 
been  talking  about  all  along?  I  quote 
from  page  19182  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  10, 1970. 1  read  the  words 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
Church)  : 

Mr.  Chubch.  Mr.  President,  the  key  word 
is  "retaining."  That  word  was  used  advisedly. 
The  amendment  provides  that  funds  are  not 
available  to  retain  American  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia after  the  end  of  June. 

Then  again: 

Mr.  Chuhch.  The  word  "retain,"  as  the  de- 
bate has  clarified,  was  used  to  serve  two  ob- 
jectives :  First,  to  make  It  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress believed  American  troops  should  not 
stay  in  Cambodia  after  the  end  of  June;  and, 
second,  to  allow  for  those  particular  occasions 
that  might  arise  where  the  President,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  constitutional  authority  as 
Commander  In  Chief,  might  have  to  make  a 
sudden  strike  Into  Cambodia  in  order  to  effec- 
tively protect  American  troops  near  the 
border. 

On  page  19156  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  said  as  follows: 

The  key  word  in  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment is  "retaining."  Subsection  1  of  the 
amendment  prohibits  the  retention  of  Amer- 
ica forces  In  Cambodia  after  June  30.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  our 
amendment  is  intended  to  prohibit  a  per- 
manent or  quasi-permanent  occupation  of  a 
buffer  zone  within  Cambodia  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time. 

However,  If  It  were  to  happen  that  the 
enemy  suddenly  utilized  a  staging  area,  and 
there  was  a  concentration  of  enemy  troops 
and  equipment  obviously  intended  to  be 
used  against  South  Vietnam  beyond  the 
border,  we  would  agree  that  the  President,  as 
Commander  In  Chief,  has  the  constitutional 
authority  to  order  his  field  otBcers  to  strike 
at  and  destroy  such  a  base  to  protect  Ameri- 
can troops  in  South  Vietnam.  This  would, 
however,  be  In  the  nature  of  a  sudden  strike 
and  withdrawal  operation. 

The  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  stated,  as  appears  in  the  same 
June  10  Congressional  Record,  at  page 
19156  as  follows: 

It  hae  been  Interpreted  as  the  power 
to  repel  sudden  attack.  I  believe  It  would 
include  the  authority  of  "hot  pursuit."  If 
an  emergency  should  arise  near  or  upon 
the  border  between  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam  which  should  cause  tlie  President, 
as  Commander  In  Chief,  to  think  It  neces- 
sary to  take  limited  action  to  protect  troops, 
I  would  agree  that  he  could  and  should  pro- 
tect our  men. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

In  the  middle  column  on  the  same 
page,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  quoted  as  saying: 
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As  to  the  question  whether 
tinning  authority   to   enter 
zone   20   miles   In   width.   I   w<*ild 
amendment  does  not  recognize 
ity.  That  Is  my  Judgment.  But 
gency  situation  should  arise 
were  in  danger.  I  think  the 
good   Judgment,    would  have 
defend  our  troops  against  attack 

I  cannot  set  out  a  line  In  teims  of  miles. 
I  am  tr>ing  to  base  the  authority  on  steps 
against  a  sudden  attack,  repelllr  g  sudden  at- 
tack, or  in  case  of  an  emergercy.  such  ac- 
tion as  Is  necessary  to  protect  tie  troops. 

Cooper 
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say  our 
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President,  in  his 
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So  the  authors  of  the 
language  have  themselves 
paragraph  (1  >  is  not 
tlve  in  every  respect.  As  I 
the   limitation    must   be 
forth  in  the  cold  letters  of 

I  think  there  is  some 
gained  from  the  fact  that 
legislative  history  in  which 
made  to  such  a  limitation 
the  debate  on  the  first  Byrd 
Without  that  debate,  I  am 
that  even  the  legislative 
have  Indicated  that  tlie 
graph  (1)  of  the  Cooper- 
ment  leaves  some  room  for 
of  constitutional  power  by 
to  act  in  an  emergency 
out  prior  consultation  with 
protect  the  lives  of  American 
So,  I  think  it  will  be 
President— to  any  President 
ministration  under  any 
to  see  it  spelled  out  in  the 
President  does  have  some 
the  exercise  of  his 
to  act  in  an  emergency 
tect  the  lives  of  American 
and    without    prior 
Congress. 

Moreover,  and  perhaps  ev 
portant  than  this,  it  seems 
imperative  that  the  North 
and  the  Vietcong  not  be  " 
illusions  as  to  what  the 
Cooper-Church   amendmen 
enacted.  I  think  if  the  Byrd 
Is  incorporated  in  the  statutp 
will  not  be  as  prone  to 
to  misconstrue  and 
tent  of  the  Congress  as 
be  the  case  without  the 
ment. 

Additionally,   I   think 
people,  and  especially  the 
relatives  of  American 
nothing  of  the  servicemen 
will  feel  better  about  our 
Byrd-GrifBn  amendment  is 
into  the  Act. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  it 
reasonable  doubt  that  the 
ment  is  not  intended  to  reli( 
dent  of  the  necessity  of 
the  Congress  whenever  it  is 
so  before  taking  what  mi 
be  a  controversial 
he  may  have  the 
and  authority  to  do  so.  Aj 
repeatedly,  I  believe  that 
failure    to   consult    with 
leaders  in  advance  of  the 
bodian  operation  was  an 
judgment.  It  was  a 
tions  mistake,  and  it 
rightfully,  to  some  of  the 
has  been  directed  at  him 


leU 


1  service  men- 


en  or 
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action  he  took.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  his  action  to  protect  the  lives 
of  American  servicemen  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  an  abuse  of  constitutional  au- 
thority, but  that  is  a  httle  bit  beside  the 
point.  The  point  I  am  making  here  and 
now  is  that  the  President  should  consult 
with  Congress  about  these  matters  when- 
ever it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  and, 
in  looking  back,  I  think  that  it  was  pos- 
sible in  respect  of  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion. 

The  Byrd  amendment  is  not  intended 
to  relieve  him  in  this  regard.  I  must  be 
frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  he  is 
bound,  by  the  Constitution  or  otherwise, 
to  consult  with  congressional  leaders 
every  time  he  makes  a  tactical  decision 
as  Commander  in  Chief.  For  him  to  be 
so  bound  would  be  to  hamper  and  restrict 
him  in  the  proper  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional duty  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  forces.  In  a  critical  emergency 
situation,  he  may  have  to  act  with  great 
speed.  The  element  of  surprise  may  be 
a  vital  factor.  So,  I  do  not  view  it  the 
constitutional  prerogative  of  the  Con- 
gress to  require  that  the  President  first 
clear  every  such  action  with  the  legis- 
lative branch,  because  this  could  very 
easily  compromise  the  success  of  any 
tactical  action  designed  to  save  lives  of 
American  Armed  Forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

But  it  is  not  intended  by  this  amend- 
ment to  relieve  the  President  of  what  is 
a  very  clear  responsibility  of  his,  in  my 
judgment,  to  consult  with  the  Congress 
and  to  get  its  approval  and  its  support 
before  entering  into  any  new  war  or  any 
new  conmutment.  Here,  I  think  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy,  to  make  niles  for  the  Government 
and  regiilation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces,  and  so  forth,  clearly  reposes  In 
Congress,  and  in  Congress  alone,  the  au- 
thority to  enter  into  new  commitments 
and  into  new  wars,  for  example,  a  war 
in  support  of  Cambodia.  In  other  words, 
I  cannot  envision  it  to  be  the  constitu- 
tional power  or  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  a  new  war  or  into  a 
new  commitment  to  fight  for  another 
country  without  prior  consent  of  Con- 
gress  as  being  necessary   to  save   the 
lives  of  American  servicemen,  except  in 
the  ultimate  extreme,  and  a  suddenly  de- 
veloping situation  which  would  require — 
hopefully    it    would     never    happen— 
pressing  the  nuclear  button  as  the  abso- 
lute last  resort  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
American  servicemen  from  instant  an- 
nihilation by  a  hostile  nuclear  power. 
So,  let  there  be  no  misimderstanding 
and  intent  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  Byrd 
amendment.  We  do  not  intend  it  to  pro- 
vide a  loophole  for  new  commitments  or 
for  entrance  into  new  wars.  But  we  do 
intend  that  it  be  a  recognition  of  that 
constitutional  power  and  authority  which 
It  seems  to  me  everyone  should  agree  Is 
reposed  in  the  President  to  take  action 
which  may  be  necessary  to  protect  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  In  perilous  and  dangerous 
situations,  and  to  do  so  without  the  re- 


quirement of  consultation  when  it  would 
be  impracticable  and  imreasonable  to 
expect  consultation. 

Of  course.  It  Is  the  Commander  In 
Chief  who  would  decide  when  such  an 
emergency  situation  exists. 

So,  I  think  that  the  Byrd  amendment 
rounds  out  the  whole  of  the  equation. 
The  Cooper-Church  amendment  goes  a 
long  way  toward  avoiding  new  Involve- 
ments in  new  wars  without  prior  approval 
of  Congress.  But  the  Byrd  amendment, 
when  coupled  with  the  Mansfield  lan- 
guage, fills  in  the  rest  of  the  picture  and 
recognizes  the  authority  and  duty  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  play  his  proper 
role  as  the  protector  of  our  troops  with- 
out undue,  unreasonable,  or  impracti- 
cable restrictions  placed  upon  him  In 
emergency  situations  which  can  and  do 
arise  in  wars,  whether  those  wars  be  de 
jure  or  de  facto,  or  whether  those  wars 
be  undeclared  or  formally  declared.  And 
frankly,  I  do  not  want  any  more  wars  of 
either  kind. 

One  final  point  should  be  made.  It  Is 
wrong  to  say  that  the  Byrd  amendment 
is  unnecessary,  and  It  Is  even  a  greater 
mistake  to  imagine — as  some  have  indi- 
cated— that  it  is  meaningless.  To  do  so 
is  to  Indicate  that  one  has  not  carefully 
read  and  studied  the  amendment.  It  goes 
as  far  aK  the  first  Byrd  amendment  was 
intended  by  its  cosponsors  to  go,  it 
achieves  what  the  cosponsors  of  that 
amendment  endeavored  to  achieve,  but, 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  an  improved 
sunendment  over  that  phraseology — an 
improvement  which  has  come  with  de- 
bate, with  conference  and  with  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  keep  1  minute  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  will 
not  vote  until  2  o'clock.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me  on  his  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  have  any 
time  yet. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  I  said 
in  my  June  18  Senate  speech  on  this 
amendment,  constitutional  power  is  con- 
stitutional power.  But  definition  and 
interpretation  of  the  term  will  differ  and 
will  vary  from  Senator  to  Senator  and 
from  President  to  President.  But  there  is 
no  mistaking  what  it  means  if.  in  plain 
English,  we  insert  into  the  law  words  of 
common  understanding,  stating  that  it 
includes  'the  exercise  of  that  constitu- 
tional power  which  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  of  US.  Armed  Forces 
wherever  deployed." 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
said,  Congress  is  not  presumed  to  do  a 
useless  act.  Every  word  in  a  statute  is 
presumed  to  have  been  placed  there  by 
Congress  for  an  intended  purpose.  By 
adopting  this  amendment,  the  intent  of 
Congress,  in  my  judgment,  carmot  be 
misunderstood  or  misconstrued  by  friend 
or  foe,  because  that  intent  wUl  have  been 
expressed  in  no  imcertain  terms  in  the 
statute  itself— namely,  that  nothing  in 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  shall  be 
deemed  to  impugn  or  question  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
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mander  in  Chief  "including  the  exercise 
of  that  constitutional  power  which  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  wherever  deployed." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
a  moment  ago  I  would  vote  "present." 
After  hearing  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  speak,  I  shall  vote  "nay." 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  what  he 
understood  the  effect  of  his  amendment 
to  be.  but  he  was  not  inclined  to  yield. 
I  intended  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
he  believes  it  changes  the  Constitution. 

This  is  not  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. This  Is  what  I  would  call  a  political 
maneuver.  It  Is  similar  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  which  did  not  give  the 
President  any  power  he  did  not  have,  as 
President  Johnson  readily  admitted. 
What  it  did  do  was  remove  the  freedom 
of  action  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  a  political  trick 
to  neutralize  the  efforts  of  Congress  to 
assert  its  constitutional  power. 

This  amendment  does  not  give  the 
President  any  power.  Its  sponsors  say  it  is 
just  empty  verbiage.  It  is  not  empty, 
however,  in  this  sense:  It  will  make  all 
Senators  who  vote  for  it  feel  that  they 
are  conunltted,  when  it  comes  time  for 
appropriations,  not  to  deny  appropria- 
tions. The  only  real,  serious,  unquestion- 
able power  of  Congress  to  stop  the  war 
or  to  limit  it  is  to  cut  off  the  money. 

This  amendment,  while  it  will  not  have 
a  constitutional  effect  nor  a  legal  effect, 
will,  I  think,  have  a  psychological  effect. 
Furthermore,  it  is  very  milikely  that  this 
whole  matter  will  pass  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  go  to  the  President. 
Everyone  recognizes  that.  But  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  is  very  sig- 
nificant as  an  expression  of  the  Senate's 
views  about  Cambodia,  and  It  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  as  such  by 
any  President. 

The  evil  of  the  kind  of  verbiage  con- 
tained in  the  pending  amendment, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  some  say  means 
nothing,  but  which  on  the  other  hand 
does  mean  something,  as  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  stated,  is  that  it 
has  a  very  questionable  political  effect, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  party  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh). 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Idaho. 

Inasmuch  as  the  hour  Is  late  and  time 
is  running  out.  I  shall  be  brief.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  how  two  such  well- 
intentioned.  Interested,  and  studied  Sen- 
ators as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  can  vary  in  their  in- 
terpretation of  this  language.  Perhaps 
my  interpretation  differs  a  bit  from  that 
of  either  of  the  distinguished  Senators, 
but  I  certainly  concur  in  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  it  is  in- 
dispensable, that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  reassert  their  constitutional 


powers  under  article  I,  section  8,  which 
we  have  permitted  to  lapse,  or  at  least  to 
lie  dormant  for  too  long. 

Rather  than  read  the  speech  which  I 
have  prepared  discussing  the  constitu- 
tional aspects  of  the  Byrd  amendment, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 
It  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  constitu- 
tional questions  raised  by  the  exercise  of 
Congressional  authority  to  declare  war 
and  to  raise  armies  and  the  exercise  of 
the  President's  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  This  is  the  question  we  find  our- 
selves debating  in  the  final  analysis. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sr  vi.  J  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Senator's  request,  but  I  do  object  to  one 
expression  he  used,  and  that  is  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  has  lapsed. 
It  has  not  lapsed;  we  may  not  have  as- 
se  ted  It,  but  it  certainly  has  not  lapsed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  ~ ..yh  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Bath.  The  original  Byrd  amendment 
would  have  added  to  the  Cooper-Church 
proposal  ai.  .xceptlon.  approved  by  Congress 
In  advance  that:  The  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  clause  | Cooper-Church]  shall  not 
preclude  the  President  from  takl.  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  lives 
of  the  United  States  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam or  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

On  June  10.  1070,  In  a  statement  on  the 
Senate  floor,  I  pointed  out  that  If  the  Byrd 
am.r.dm  v  was  intended  simp'.y  as  a  re- 
statement of  the  President's  constitutional 
powers  as  Commauder-ln-Chlef,  then  it  was 
unnecessary. 

Congress  cannot  legislate  restrictions  on 
the  President's  authority  as  Commander-in- 
Chief;  nor  can  it  expand  those  powers  by 
statute.  We  ere  all  agreed  that  the  President 
has  the  responsibility  to  protect  our  forces 
In  the  field.  To  do  so.  however,  he  does  not 
require  advance  Congressional  approval.  For 
that  reason,  the  Senate  saw  no  need  to 
hedge  on  the  restriction  adopted  last  year  on 
American  combat  operations  In  Laos  and 
Thailand. 

The  original  Byrd  amendment,  however, 
did  leave  unanswered  the  critical  question  of 
whether  Its  adoption  would  constitute  an- 
other blank  check  from  a  pliant  Congress — 
similar  to  the  disastrous  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution — sanctioning  any  actions  the 
President  might  take  in  Southeast  Asia.  Be- 
cause there  was  some  doubt  as  to  its  mean- 
ing. I  voted  against  the  Byrd  amendment. 

The  defeat  of  the  Byrd  amendment  raised. 
In  some  minds,  the  question  of  whether  the 
Senate  was  attempting  to  Infringe  on  the 
President's  constitutional  authority.  In  order 
to  allay  these  unfounded  fears,  the  distin- 
guished Minority  Leader  [Mr.  Mansfield |  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  sought  to  clarify 
the  Senate's  action.  The  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, approved  91-0,  was  a  general  state- 
ment of  Intent.  It  said : 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  Impugn  the  Constitutional 
powers  of  the  President  as  Commander-in- 
Chief." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Senator  Bjrrd)  Is  now  seeking  to 
amend  the  Mansfield  language  by  adding: 
"Including  the  exercise  of  that  constitu- 
tional power  which  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  wherever  deployed." 

The  addition  of  this  language.  It  seems  to 
me.  In  no  way  alters  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  It 
merely  makes  more  explicit  the  statement 


of  Congressional  intent  already  approved  by 
the  Senate, 

I  will  vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd).  But  I  want  to  restate  my 
firm  belief  that  the  substantive  provisions 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  will  re- 
main Intact  and  be  binding  on  the  Presi- 
dent. The  new  Byrd  amendment  should  not 
be  mistaken  for  Congressional  approval  of 
future  Presidential  actions  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
atcr's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  have  1  minute? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  if  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  had  listened  carefully,  he  would 
ha>e  heard  me  change  "lapse"  to  "lie 
dormant."  which  I  think  he  will  agiee  i.s 
a  more  accurate  expression. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  or  three  quo- 
tations from  the  concurring  opinion  of 
Justice  Jackson  in  the  case  of  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  against  Sawyer. 
back  in  1952.  This  involved  a  constitu- 
tional question  as  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dent, acting  as  Commander  in  Chief,  had 
the  right  to  take  possession  of  the  steel 
mills  during  the  Korean  war.  I  think  in 
that  opinion  there  is  as  cogent  a  discus- 
sion of  the  war  powers  of  Congress  and 
the  President  as  I  have  seen.  I  believe 
that  it  may  be  useful  to  someone  who  may 
be  trying  to  sort  out  the  issues  we  are 
discussing  here  to  review  the  statement 
I  made  on  June  10,  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  original  Byrd  amendment,  incorpo- 
rating Justice  Jackson's  opinion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  requested 
matter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  President,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  Is 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  military  ac- 
tivities once  war  has  been  declared  and  clear- 
ly he  also  has  the  power  to  repel  any  attacks 
on  the  United  States.  As  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  President  alone  is  responsible  for 
Implementing  military  policy — In  much  the 
same  way  the  President  alone  Is  responsible 
for  seeing  that  "the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed." 

But  the  President's  power  as  Conunander- 
In-Chlef  no  more  warrants  the  conclusion 
that  he  alone  has  the  power  to  formulate 
military  policy  than  does  his  obligation  to 
enforce  the  law  Imply  that  be  alone  can 
makfr  laws.  As  Justice  Black  pointed  out  In 
the  steel  seizure  case: 

"TlTe  Constitution  Is  neither  silent  nor 
equivocal  about  who  shall  make  laws  which 
the  President  Is  to  execute.  .  .  .  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  subject  this  lawmaking 
power  of  Congress  to  presidential  or  military 
supervision  or  control.  .  .  .  The  Pounders  of 
this  Nation  entrusted  the  lawmaking  power 
to  the  Congress  alone  in  both  good  times  and 
bad." 

Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.  v.  Saicyer. 
343  US  587  (1952)  I  believe  the  lawmaking 
powers  of  Congress  apply  to  the  formulation 
of  military  policy  as  well,  as  is  so  clearly 
spelled  out  In  Article  I,  Section  8.  And  it  was 
upon  that  grant  of  authority,  I  want  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues,  that  congress  acted  so 
wisely  last  year  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  Introduction  of  American  forces  In 
Laos. 

The  Introduction  of  American  forces  Into  a 
country  where  they  have  previously  been  re- 
stricted from  venturing  for  fear  of  widening 
the  war,  despite  the  pleas  of  the  military.  Is 
clearly  a  major  policy  decision.  At  the  very 
least.  It  seems  to  me.  the  Constitution  re- 
quires that  such  a  decision  should  have  been 
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chared   by   the   people's   repres  entatlves   In 
Congress. 

The  concern  of  the  Kramers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, moreover,  was  not  stnply  limited 
to  dividing  the  war  power  betw  >en  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  The;  specifically 
provided  that  Congressional  autnorlty  was  to 
be  Insulated  from  Presidential  encroachment 
by  a  constitutional  requlremei  t  that  mili- 
tary appropriations  could  not  '>e  for  longer 
than  two  years.  Alexander  Ham!  Iton,  himself 
an  ardent  advocate  of  a  strong  (  xecutlve,  ex- 
plained the  Importance  of  the  C  po-year  limi- 
tation In  Federalist  Paper  So.  2S: 

••The  legislature  of  the  Unit*  d  States  wUl 
be  obliged  by  this  provision,  onie  at  least  In 
every  two  years,  to  deliberate  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  a  military  fori «  on  foot;  to 
come  to  a  new  resolution  on  tl;e  point;  and 
to  declare  their  sense  of  the  matter  by  a 
formai  vote  In  the  face  of  their  constituents. 
They  are  not  at  liberty  to  vest  n  the  execu- 
tive department  permanent  funds  for  the 
support  of  an  army.  If  they  wer  t  even  Incau- 
tious enoxigh  to  be  willing  to  r  (pose  In  It  9o 
Improper  a  confidence." 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  tw  >-ye«ir  limita- 
tion was  to  act  as  a  brake  on  Ihe  growth  of 
a  standing  army,  which  at  that  time  was 
considered  the  major  threat  to  <otistltutlonal 
proceeees.  The  larger  import  of  t  t»e  appropria- 
tions limitation,  however,  Is  thiit  Congress  is 
required  to  fully  review  and  pas  5  on  our  mili- 
tary posture  before  the  expend  ture  of  addi- 
tional money.  The  Congresslorial  apjjroprla- 
tlons  power  as  It  relates  to  military  policy, 
therefore,  was  clearly  Intended  as  an  Impor- 
tant constitutional  check  on  I*  >th  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  armed  forces. 

That  Oongress,  after  many  y(*r«  of  simply 
acquiescing  to  executive  leadeishlp  in  mili- 
tary and  foreign  affairs,  has  recently  chosen 
to  exercise  Its  constitutional  bowers  seems 
to  have  startled  some  people.  •;  "hat  Congress 
has  not  acted  so  forcefully  fqr  so  long,  of 
course,  in  no  way  affected  Its  aijthority  to  act 
last  year  In  regard  to  Laos  and  similarly  does 
not  affect  Its  authority  for  actl4g  now  to  pro- 
hibit American  combat  troopjs  tfrom  fighting 
In  Cambodia  after  July  1,  1910.  As  Justice 
Black  said,  "The  Pounders  of  t^is  Nation  en- 
trusted the  lawmaking  power  t^  the  Congress 
alone  in  both  good  times  and  b*l."  That  Con- 
gress retains  this  power  today  |b  obvious. 

That  Congress  should  exerdbe  this  power 
to  llnUt  future  American  mllit^y  operations 
In  Cambodia,  of  course.   Is  a 
more  delicate  question.  And 
emphasize  t^e  term  ••to  limit 

cmn  military  operations  in  C'._, 

not  say  "to  limit  the  President."  For.  con- 
trary to  the  message  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment are  Intent  upon  conve^g,  it  Is  not 
designed  tO'^nor  could  It — llijiit  the  Preal- 
denfs  powers  as  Commander-lli-Chlef.  These 
powers  are  constitutional  and  Congress  can- 
not legislate  away  or  Infringe  \|pon  the  Presi- 
dent s  constitutional  authority; 

But  Congress  can — and  should — exercise  Its 
own  constltuUonal  authority  t»  legislate  the 
limits  of  American  military  poJlcy  In  South- 
east Asia.  Rejecting  the  view  »hat  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief clause  suppo^  •'any  Presl-. 
dentlal  acUon.  internal  or  external.  Involv- 
ing the  use  of  force,"  Justice  Bobert  Jackson 
wrote:  ! 

"Congress  alone  controls  tjie  raising  of 
revenues  and  their  appropriaUona  and  may 
determine  in  what  manner  and  by  what 
means  they  shall  be  spent  fo  ■  miUtary  and 
naval  procurement." 

And  In  further  attempting 
precarious    constitutional    balance    between 
the  President  as  Commande^ln-Chlef  and 
the    Congress'    lawmaking 
Jackson  pointed  out : 

"Presidential  powers  are 
fluctuate,  depending  upon  thtlr  disjunction 
or  conjunction  with  those  of  Congress  .  r  . 
When  the  President  takes  mi  asures  Incom 


[different  and 

want  to  re- 

tuture  Amerl- 

kbodla."  I  did 


1  ower,    Justice 
;  lot    fixed   but 


patlble  with  the  expressed  or  Implied  will  of 
Congress,  his  power  Is  at  Its  lowest  ebb  .  .  . 
Courts  can  sustain  exclusive  presidential 
control  In  such  a  case  only  by  disabling  the 
Congress  from  acting  on  the  subject.  Presi- 
dential claim  to  a  power  at  once  so  conclu- 
sive and  preclusive  must  be  scrutinized  with 
caution,  for,  what  Is  at  stake,  Is  the  equilib- 
rium established  by  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem." 

Precisely,  what  is  at  stake  is  the  Integrity 
of  our  constitutional  process.  And  because 
the  stakes  are  so  high.  It  is  necessary  for 
Congress  to  act.  As  the  New  Yorker  maga- 
zine has  said.  In  explaining  the  larger  Im- 
plications of  this  breakdown  in  our  govern- 
mental system : 

"If  the  United  States  government  falls  to 
honor  the  freedom  of  Its  own  people,  who 
are  protected  by  the  American  Constitution, 
it  will  not  honor  the  freedom  of  any  people. 
This  Is  the  true  relationship  between  the  In- 
vasion of  Cambodia  and  the  survival  of  the 
free  Institutions  that  President  Nixon  men- 
tioned In  his  speech,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Invasion  of  Cambodia  and  Its  consequences 
within  America  are  the  urgent  concern  not 
only  of  Americans  but  of  all  mankind." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  my  2  minutes  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT)  has  stated  that  he  does  not  see 
anything  in  this  amendment  but  •'color." 
I  see  more  In  it  than  color,  and  it  worries 
me.  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  in 
his  amendment,  Includes  the  language 
"that  exercise  of  constitutional  power 
which  may  be  necessary,"  and  so  on. 

In  short,  this  whole  question  of  power 
is  xmdefined,  both  as  to  that  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  that  of  Congress.  We  are  de- 
fining it.  The  idea  that  we  are  defining 
it  to  include  whatever  constitutional 
power  is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives 
of  US.  Armed  Forces,  wherever  deployed, 
is  a  very  attractive  concept.  But,  ques- 
tion: A  Commander  in  Chief  can  sacrifice 
20  men  to  save  a  million.  That  is  the  right 
which  the  amendment  discusses.  But  is 
there  no  limit  on  this  whatever?  Or  is 
this  another  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution? 
I  think  we  ought  to  know  that.  Suppose 
Congress,  in  its  majesty,  does  not  assent 
to^6  years  of  war  to  save  50  American 
troops.  Are  we  conceding  that  the  defini- 
tion of  the  President's  constitutional  au- 
thority is  solely  what  he  defines  it  to  be? 
That  is  the  question  I  ask  the  prop>onent 
of  the  amendment.  Does  he  construe  this 
as  a  finding  or  definition  by  us  which  in 
any  way  excludes  the  power  of  Congress, 
whatever  it  may  be  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  also  determine  whether  it  does 
or  does  not  wish  to  sacrifice  whatever 
lives  may  be  necessary,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  war,  in  order  to  save  many  more? 
What  is  the  concept  of  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Congress  and  the  President  share 
the  war  powers.  The  amendment  clearly 
does  not  express  our  approval  of  any  new 
commitment  or  new  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  the  Senator  defines 
his  amendment  as  stating  that  he  does 
not  intend  thereby  to  define — not  create; 


we  cannot  create  anything  by  law  as  It 
affects  the  Constitution — but  to  define 
his  language  to  mean  that  Congress  still 
retains  whatever  power  it  has  under  the 
Constitution,  even  to  stop  a  President,  or 
whatever  power  it  has  with  relation  to 
the  saving  of  American  lives  wherever 
deployed?  We  have  a  right  in  that,  too,  as 
well  as  the  President.  Does  the  Senator 
define  his  amendment  that  way? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  amendment  recognizes  the 
war  powers  of  Congress  and  the  power  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief 
under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand.  In  other 
words,  the  Senator  does  not  feel  that 
he  is  curtailing  in  any  way  the  power 
of  Congress  on  the  same  subject? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Nor  am 
I  curtailing  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Neither  one?  Is  the  an- 
swer to  that  "Yes?" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Can  the  Senator  yield 
time  for  an  answer  to  that  question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  my  time 
is  nearly  exhausted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Can  the  Senator  say 
"yes"  or  "no"  to  the  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think  I 
have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  have  remaining. 
In  recent  days,  I  have  heard  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  compare  the 
powers  of  the  Congress  and  the  powers  of 
the  President  to  two  separate  vessels, 
each  filled  by  separate  grants  of  power 
under  the  Constitution.  It  is.  I  believe,  an 
appproprlate  analogy.  Congress  cannot, 
by  passage  of  a  mere  bill,  add  to  or  de- 
tract from  the  President's  own  constitu- 
tional powers.  But  it  can,  through  the 
exercise  of  its  own  constitutional  powers, 
withhold  the  means.  In  this  case,  the 
money,  for  certain  actions  which  the 
President  might  otherwise  deem  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  his  authority.  That  is 
what  our  system  of  checks  and  balances 
is  all  about. 

Congress,  of  course,  can  permit  Its  con- 
stitutional power  to  erode  away,  or  ac- 
crete to  the  President  through  Inaction 
and  acquiescence.  Most  Presidents  have 
been  Inclined  to  seize  these  opportimi- 
ties  to  extend  the  reach  of  the  executive 
branch  at  the  expense  of  a  weak  and 
docile  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  all  too 
many  constitutional  red  herrings  strewn 
along  the  path  of  the  debate  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  It  has  been 
alleged  repeatedly  that  the  sunendment  is 
an  attempt  to  usurp  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President,  particularly  his 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  does 
not  address  itself  to  the  powers  of  the 
President  but  to  the  powers  of  Congress. 
It  says,  in  effect.  "Mr.  President,  after 
July  1. 1970,  there  will  be  no  funds  avail- 
able to  you  for  retaining  US.  forces  in 
Cambodia;  for  sending  VS.  military  ad- 
visers into  Cambodia  to  instruct  or 
assist  Cambodian  forces;  for  hiring  mili- 
tary advisers  or  combat  forces  of  third 
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coimtries  to  assist  Cambodia;  or  for  U.S. 
air  suport  to  Cambodian  forces." 

As  the  record  of  this  debate  clearly 
shows,  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
have  always  contended  that  the  amend- 
ment is  in  no  way  intended— nor  is  it 
possible  for  itr— to  affect  the  Constitu- 
tional power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  protect  American 
troops  In  the  field.  The  amendment  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  powers  of  Congress,  in 
particular,  the  power  of  controlling  the 
purse.  Let  me  repeat,  first,  what  the 
amendment  does  not  do,  and  then  what  it 
does  do. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  does 
not  prevent  use  of  U.S.  air  power  to  at- 
tack the  sanctuary  areas  in  Cambodia. 
The  amendment  does  not  prohibit  re- 
taliatory sorties  across  the  Cambodian 
border — or  protective  reaction  as  Secre- 
tary Laird  might  call  it— in  response  to 
enemy  attacks  on  our  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  originating  from  across  the 
border. 

The  amendment  does  not  bar  hot  pur- 
suit of  enemy  forces  which  cross  into 
Cambodia. 

The  amendment  does  not  prevent  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  repulse  an 
Immediate  attack  on  our  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  even  if  it  means  striking  a  blow 
across  the  Cambodian  border. 

Finally,  the  amendment  does  not,  in 
any  way,  restrict  the  President  in  the 
constitutional  use  of  his  discretionary 
power  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  take 
action  of  an  emergency  nature  to  protect 
the  lives  of  American  forces. 

The  amendment  offered  last  week  by 
the  majority  leader,  and  approved  91  to 
0,  said  all  of  this  implicitly.  Now  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  says  it  explicitly.  But  the 
new  Byrd  amendment  neither  confers 
additional  authority  to  the  President  nor 
creates  a  loophole  by  way  of  an  excep- 
tion to  the  limitations  contained  In  sub- 
sections (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  These  all 
relate  to  the  expenditure  of  money,  over 
which  Congress  has  exclusive  powers. 

It  is  simply  a  more  explicit  statement  of 
what  this  body  unanimously  agreed  upon 
last  week.  It  Is  a  far  cry,  in  my  judg- 
ment, from  the  previous  Byrd  amend- 
ment rejected  by  the  Senate  which 
would,  in  effect,  have  excepted  from  the 
monetary  restriction  contained  in  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  any  action 
the  President  later  decided  to  take  in 
Cambodia,  as  long  as  It  was  done  In  the 
name  of  protecting  U.S.  troops  In  South 
Vietnam,  or  In  the  name  of  expediting 
their  withdrawal  from  that  country. 

Now  that  I  have  recited  what  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  does  not  do, 
let  me  spell  out  what  it  will  do. 

The  amendment  denies  congressional 
endorsement  In  advance  to  any  future  ac- 
tion that  the  President  might  take  in 
Cambodia  in  the  name  of  either  protect- 
ing our  forces  In  Vietnam  or  expediting 
their  withdrawal  from  that  country.  In 
any  future  military  actions  in  Cambodia, 
the  President  would  have  to  act  within 
tlie  limits  of  his  constitutional  power  as 
Commander  In  Chief,  not  under  any 
claimed  authority  of  a  congressional 
waiver,  as  tendered  by  the  original  Byrd 
amendment. 


The  Cooper-Church  amendment  pro- 
hibits use  of  funds  to  retain  American 
troops  in  Cambodia  after  July  1,  with- 
out congressional  approval.  The  word 
"retaining"  was  chosen  very  carefully  and 
means  just  that — the  prohibition  was 
clearly  meant  to  exempt  limited  emer- 
gency operations  along  the  border,  such 
as  those  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

The  amendment  will  prevent  involve- 
ment by  U.S.  personnel,  military  or  civil- 
ian, in  combat  activities  with,  or  in 
rendering  advisory  services,  to  Cambo- 
dian forces. 

The  amendment  will  prohibit  the  use  of 
U.S.  funds  for  hiring  third-country  mer- 
cenaries to  fight  in  Cambodia,  or  for  en- 
gaging In  those  other  activities  in  behalf 
of  the  Cambodian  Government  which 
U.S.  personnel  are  prohibited  from  doing 
directly. 

Finally,  in  summary,  the  basic  objec- 
tive of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  is 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  be- 
coming involved  in  a  war  in  Cambodia, 
or  from  becoming  tied  to  the  defense  of 
the  new  Cambodian  Government  with- 
out the  approval  of  Congress. 

Although  Congress  cannot  directly  add 
to  or  diminish  the  President's  constitu- 
tional power  as  Commander  in  Chief,  It 
does  have  the  right  and  the  responsibil- 
ity, principally  through  the  congressional 
control  of  the  purse  strings,  to  affect  the 
exercise  of  the  President's  power.  To 
have  It  otherwise  would  permit  a  Presi- 
dent to  take  any  action,  no  matter  how 
preposterous,  in  the  name  of  protecting 
American  troops,  and  thus  bind  Congress 
to  furnish  automatically  whatever 
amount  of  money  was  needed  to  pay  for 
the  adventure.  Ours  is  still  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  the  congres- 
sional key  to  the  Treasury  is  a  valid  re- 
straint— if  used — on  the  President's  exer- 
cise of  his  power  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  an  advocate  of 
strong  executive  power,  wrote  In  the 
Federalist  Papers: 

The  President  Is  to  be  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  respect  his  authority  would  be  nomi- 
nally the  same  with  that  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  but  in  -substance  much  inferior  to 
It.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
the  supreme  command  and  direction  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces,  as  first  general  and 
admiral  of  the  Confederacy,  while  that  of 
the  British  king  extends  to  the  declaring  of 
war  and  to  the  raising  and  regtilating  of 
fleets  and  armies — all  which,  by  the  Con- 
stitution under  consideration,  would  apper- 
tain to  the  legislature. 

I  repeat  Hamilton's  words  that — 
The  raising  and  regulating  of   fleets  and 
armies — all  which,  by  the  Constitution  un- 
der  consideration,   would    appertain    to    the 
legislature. 

Throughout  our  Nation's  history,  some 
Presidents  have  exercised  their  power 
as  Commander  in  Chief  in  a  most  aggres- 
sive manner,  reaching  further,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  than  constitutional  scholars 
believe  proper.  The  Supreme  Court  itself 
has  struck  down,  in  an  least  two  cases, 
what  is  regarded  as  the  proper  exercise 
by  the  President  of  iiis  constitutional 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief.  In  most 
of  these  cases,  however.  Congress  has 
chosen  to  acquisece.  As  a  consequence, 
the  congressional  prcrof?ative,  which  the 
Nation's  Founding  Fathers  intended  to 


control  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces,  has 
been  permitted  to  atrophy. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  does 
not  address  itself  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  President  had  either  consti- 
tutional power  or  congressional  sanction 
to  order  U.S.  troops  into  Cambodia  on 
April  30 — or  whether  the  action  was 
necessary,  wise,  or  justified.  At  that 
time,  it  is  clear.  Congress  had  laid  no 
restraints  upon  the  President  as  to  his 
use  of  public  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  war.  Therefore, 
that  question  is  irrelevant  to  the  Issue 
now  before  the  Senate. 

I  beheve  Congress  has  the  duty  to  use 
its  power  of  the  purse  to  guarantee 
against  our  involvement  in  a  wider  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  But  Congress  must 
make  it  clear  that  it  intends  to  exercise 
its  power  of  the  purse  if  it  expects  the 
executive  branch  to  respect  that  inten- 
tion. "The  tools  belong  to  the  man  that 
can  use  them,"  Napoleon  is  reputed  to 
have  said.  Only  Congress,  by  exercising 
its  Constitutional  powers,  can  prevent 
them  from  passing  into  other  hands. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  is  but 
an  effort  to  utilize  the  long  dormant  and 
rusty  tools  available  to  the  Congress.  The 
Constitution  wisely  divided  the  power  of 
our  Government  among  many  men  and 
several  institutions  in  order  to  forestall 
that  concentration  of  power  which  leads 
to  tyranny. 

Prof.  Ruhl  Bartlett  of  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee 3  years  ago,  stated  the  issues  em- 
bodied in  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. He  said: 

Perhaps  in  conclusion  I  may  be  allowed  a 
Judgment  on  the  basis  of  my  study  of  hu- 
man affairs  and  of  American  history.  It  is 
that  the  greatest  danger  of  democracy  in 
the  United  States  and  to  the  freedom  of  its 
people  and  to  their  welfare — as  far  as  for- 
eign affairs  are  concerned — is  the  erosion  of 
legislative  authority  and  oversight  and  the 
growth  of  a  vast  pyramid  of  centralized  power 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  fear  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
that  executive  power  unless  properly  curbed 
could  develop  along  monarchical  Unes  was 
fully  Justified,  but  they  provided  curbs. 
There  Is  no  constitutional  basis  for  the  as- 
sumption that  substantive  powers  were  con- 
ferred on  the  President  as  the  Executive.  As 
one  Supreme  Court  Justice  remarked.  If  this 
were  true  no  human  intelligence  could  "de- 
fine the  fields  of  the  President's  permissible 
activities.  A  masked  battery  of  constructural 
powers  would  complete  the  destruction  of 
liberty."  The  same  kind  of  comment  applies 
to  the  idea  that  the  President  has  authority 
as  Commander-in-Chief  to  replace  the  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  to  declare  war  or  to 
determine  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or 
that  he  has  the  authority  to  define  and  exe- 
cute treaties  in  any  way  he  desires.  The 
arguments  of  immediacy,  expertness.  supe- 
rior information,  and  greater  wisdom  are 
equally  fallacious  as  bases  for  enlarged  Pres- 
idential authority.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution bequeathed  to  the  American  people 
a  great  heritage,  that  of  a  constitutional. 
Federal,  representative  Government,  with  its 
powers  limited  in  scope  and  divided  among 
its  three  separate  branches,  and  this  system 
was  devised  not  because  It  would  produce 
efficiency  or  world  dominion,  but  because  it 
offered  the  greatest  hope  of  preventing 
tjTanny. 

The  concentration  of  authority  over 
matters  of  war  and  peace  in  the  hands  of 
Uie  President  has  thrown  tlie  carefully 
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devised  system  Prof.  RulU  Bai  tlett  spoke 
of  so  eloquently  severely  out  of  balance. 
The  Cooper-Church  amendment  will  help 
to  right  that  balance. 

Only  a  year  ago  this  mont:  i,  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  70  to  16  passet  a  national 
conimitments  resolution  as  a  !  tep  toward 
icstoring  Uie  Senates  proper  role  in  the 
making  of  foreign  policy.  Six  r  lontiis  ago, 
by  a  vote  of  80  to  9.  the  Senat ;  passed  an 
amendment — supported  by  tl^  e  adminis- 
tration—to prohibit  the  sending  of  U.S. 
ground  troops  into  Laos  oi'  Thailand 
uitliout  congressional  approval. 

In  approaching  the  issue  of  he  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  Senators  should  set 
aside  the  events  of  the  long  y  ears  of  this 
war — and  especially  those  ol  the  last  2 
months — and  view  the  amend  nent  as  the 
institutional  question  it  is.  Mi  Lke  no  mis- 
take about  it — the  Senate  as  an  institu- 
tion is  on  trial  here.  I  hope  that  in  voting 
on  the  Cooper-Church  amerdment,  the 
Senate  will  live  up  to  the  gre  at  expecta- 
tions of  the  authors  of  the  C  anstitution. 
who  saw  Congress  as  the  peop  es  bulwark 
against  one-man  rule. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary  if  the  Sen- 
ate adopts  the  present  Byrd  imendment 
every  substantive  subsection  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  dealing  with 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  piblic  funds, 
will  remain  intact.  The  Byrd  addition 
to  the  Mansfield  amendmeiit  explicitly 
recognizes  the  Presidents  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  These  a  re  not  with- 
in the  reach  of  Congress.  Y<  t,  money  is 
within  the  reach  of  Congress,  and  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  four  sub- 
sections of  the  Cooper-Chu  ch  amend- 
ment remain  intact,  operative ,  and  whole. 
The  Cooper-Church  amei  dment  is  a 
valid  assertion  of  congress  onal  power 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  be- 
coming engaged  in  a  new  m  ar  in  Cam- 
bodia, for  Cambodia.  This  w  is  the  origi- 
nal objective  of  our  amendn  ent  6  weeks 
ago  and  continues  to  be  wha ;  we  seek. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
no  objection  to  the  amendment,  in  Its 
new  form,  offered  by  the  S;nator  from 
West  Virginia.  It  is  consistent  with  the 
action  the  Senate  took  more  than  a  week 
ago  when  It  adopted  thi;  Mansfield 
amendment  by  a  unsmimous  vote  of  91-0. 
I  will,  therefore,  cast  my  vot ;  in  favor  of 
the  new  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesldent.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH:  I  yield. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.     President,    I 
wish  to  join  my  distinguish  Hi  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idiiho,  in  what 
he  has  just  said. 

To  me,  what  the  Byrd-Gi  ifRn  amend- 
ment does  is  In  no  way  ccmparable  to 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolut  on.  If  I  had 
even  the  slightest  suspicion  that  that 
would  be  the  result  of  this  amendment 
to  the  Cooper-Church  ariendment,  I 
would  vote  against  It  unhes  tatlngly. 

On  the  basis  of  the  explanation  made 
by  the  distinguished  SenaU  r  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  and  b^tcause  of  the 
different  questions  that  hav  e  been  raised 
here  and  answered,  and  because  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  ilstingulshed 
Senator  from  Kentucky  '  VIr.  Coopeh) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Churchy,  It  appears  to  me 
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that  we  have  no  fear  that  this  will  Im- 
pinge on  or  impugn  In  any  way  the 
President's  constitutional  responsibilities 
as  President,  including  those  of  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

What  Cooper-Church  with  the  Byrd 
amendment  does  say  is  that  the  Senate 
and  Congress  have  a  part  to  play,  have 
a  constitutional  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  war  into  Cambodia.  What  we  are 
endeavoring  to  do  in  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  to  try  to  revive  something 
which  I  think  has  lapsed,  something 
which  I  think  has  lain  dormant,  and 
something  for  which  I  think  we  have 
been  responsible. 

\Vhat  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  Is  to 
extend  the  hand  of  cooperation,  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  President 
with  regard  to  terminating  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  the  war  in  Indochina,  even 
though  there  are  Members  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  will  not  believe  it.  I  think 
Cooper-Church  with  the  proposed  Byrd 
amendment  is  one  way  it  can  be  done, 
one  way  it  should  be  done,  and  I  un- 
hesitatingly favor  the  adoption  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  finish  a  question 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  did 
not  answer? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  restate 
the  question  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  Is  there  anything  in  his 
amendment,  in  his  judgment,  which  will 
impugn  or  abridge  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
the  lives  of  American  troops,  wherever 
deployed? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  At 
the  same  time,  it  recognizes  that  the 
Commander  in  Chief  has  authority,  con- 
stitutionally given,  to  act  to  protect 
American  hves  in  emergency  situations 
and  in  some  situations  which  would  be 
so  dire  and  immediate  as  to  nile  out  any 
prior  consultation  with  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  whatever  authority 
Congress  has,  it  keeps.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Of  course. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
join  the  sponsors  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  in  voting  for  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  why  such  an 
amendment  is  necessary.  Surely  no  one 
in  the  Congress  would  vote  for  an 
amendment  that  attempted  to  restrict 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent, any  more  than  one  would  vote  for 
an  amendment  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  President  beyond  that  laid  down  in 
the  Constitution. 

However,  it  hardly  seems  appropriate 
to  oppose  language  expressing  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  President  to 
protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
For  this  reason  I  am  able  to  join  in  this 
amendment.  I  am  disturbed,  however,  at 
the  considerable  potential  for  discord 
and  dispute  that  may  well  arise  out  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  Cooper-Church 


amendment — a  potential  for  more,  rather 
tlian  less,  rhetoric  that  is  in  no  way 
diminished  by  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  one  thing  for  the 
Congress  to  debate  the  wisdom  of  Presi- 
dential action  and  quite  another  to  de- 
bate the  legality  of  action  taken  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Debate  over  the  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  Southeast  Asia,  with  the 
best  possible  arguments  put  forward  on 
both  sides,  is  a  central  responsibility  of 
the  Congress.  So  is  the  exercise  of  con- 
stitutionally sound  limitations  on  the 
discretionary  power  of  the  President. 
But  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
an  extended  debate  on  the  floor  as  to  the 
legality  of  Presidential  action — which 
could  well  result  from  varying  Inter- 
pretPtions  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, serves  neither  the  development  of 
wise  policies  nor  the  resolution  of  the 
deep  and  divisive  differences  that  cloud 
the  search  for  wise  and  prudent  policies. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
in"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  express  appreciation  to  the 
authors  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment.   I    have    discussed    this   amend- 
ment with  them.  Never  at  any  time  did 
I  seek  to  have  them  believe  that  I  was 
about    to    offer    meaningless    verbiage. 
They  knew  of  my  concerns,  and  I  knew 
theirs.  Together,  we  think  we  have  come 
oip   wth   language   which   protects   the 
proper  exercise  of  constitutional  powers 
by  both  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
In  summing  up,  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  said  that  the  Cooper-Church 
language  addresses  Itself  to  the  powers 
of  Congress.  It  does.  Yet,  by  implica- 
tion, I  think  It  could  be  interpreted  in 
a  way  that  would  contravene  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  to  act  in  emergency  situations  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  troops.  The 
Byrd  amendment  would  not  convey  any 
authority  to  enter  Into  any  new  com- 
mitment or  any  new  war.  It  merely  recog- 
nizes that  the  President,  as  Commander 
In  Chief,  may  act  in  emergency  situa- 
tions to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
forces,  and.   admittedly,   he  would  de- 
cide—he would  be  the  one  to  decide- 
when  such  an  emergency  situation  ex- 
isted which  made  it  impracticable  for 
him  to  first  consult  with  Congress.  He  is 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  to  him 
would  be  left  that  decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  wish  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HtJCOTs) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

ADDmONAL    COSPONSOm 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttkmond)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  now 
been  yielded  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HOL- 
LiNcs).  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  No.  708.  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP  (after  having  voted 
m  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  .  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Caknon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE) ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie>,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  Is  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
RtrssELL) .  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE).  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd>.  the  Senator 
from  T«inessee,  Mr.  Gore)  .  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
and  the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field and  Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  armoimced — yeas  79, 
nays  5.  as  follows: 

[No.  180  Leg.] 

TEAS— 79 


Aiken 

Byrd.  V». 

Eastland 

Allen 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

EUender 

Allott 

Case 

Ervln 

Anderson 

Church 

Fannin 

Baker 

Cook 

Fong 

Bayb 

Cooper 

Goldwater 

Bellmon 

Cotton 

GraTel 

Bennett 

Cranstoa 

Orlffln 

Boggs 

<3urtl« 

Qumey 

Brooka 

Dole 

Hansen 

Burdlck 

Eagleton 

Harris 

Hart 

Metcalt 

Hartke 

MUler 

Holland 

Mondale 

HolUngs 

Montoya 

Hruska 

Mom 

Inouye 

UuipbJ 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pearson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Pell 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

Long 

Proxmire 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Mansfield 

Saxbe 

Math  las 

Rrhwelker 

McCarthy 

.Scott 

McOce 

Smith,  Maine 

NATS— 5 

FulbrlKht 

Hughes 

Goodell 

Javits 

Smith,  ni. 

Sparkm*n 

Spong 

StennU 

Stevena 

SymlngtoB 

Talmadge 

TTiurmond 

Tower 

Tydlnga 

WilUamB.  NJ. 

WUllama,  Del. 

Young,  If .  Dak. 

Young,  Obto 


McGoTem 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— I 


Rlbicoff,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO— 15 


Bible 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Docnlnlck 

Gore 


Hatfield 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Mundt 

Muskie 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Percy 

RusseU 

Yarborougb 


So  the  amoidment  of  Mr.  Btkd  of 
West  Virginia  (No.  708)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  743)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the 
Touchet  Division,  Walla  Walla  project. 
Oregon-Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2062)  to  provide  for  the  differentiation 
between  private  and  public  ownership  of 
lands  in  the  administration  of  the  acre- 
age limitation  provisions  of  Federal  rec- 
lamation law,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  16516)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  17138)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1958  and  the  District  of  Ccdtmibia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to  increase 
salaries,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

H.R.  16298.  An  act  to  amend  section  703(b) 
of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
authority  to  grant  a  special  80-day  leave 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
voluntarily  extend  their  tours  of  duty  In  hos- 
tile fire  areas;  and 

H.R.  17241.  An  act  to  continue  tmtU  the 
close  of  June  30.  1072.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HR.  15628)  to  amend 
the  rxrelgn  Military  Sules  Act. 

AMENTIMEirr     NO.    7  IS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

AMSNDUKNT    no.    71S 

On  page  9,  insert  after  line  31,  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"Sec.  14.  The  Joint  resolution  entitled 
'Joint  resolution  to  promote  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security  in 
Southeast  Asia',  approved  August  10.  1964 
(78  Stat.  384;  Public  Law  88-408).  la  termi- 
nated effective  upon  the  day  that  the  second 
session  of  the  Ninety-first  Congress  is  ad- 
Joxirned." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  debate  on 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  has  pro- 
gressed over  the  past  weeks  one  point 
has  emerged  upon  which  there  has  been 
nearly  universal  agreement.  That  point 
is  the  superfluous  nature  and  irrele- 
vancy of  the  so-called  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution. 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  is  inap- 
propriate to  today's  realities  in  South- 
east Asia.  It  is  a  vehicle  of  escalation  and 
widening  involvement,  whereas  UJ3.  op- 
erations in  Southeast  Asia  are  today  di- 
rected toward  deescalation  and  reduced 
involvement  in  combat  It  is  the  policy 
device  of  a  previous  administration 
which  sought  to  expand  the  American 
presence  in  Vietnam;  whereas  the  Nixon 
administration  has  never  relied  upon  nor 
Invoked  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  in 
policy. 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  was  variously  and  in- 
consistently interpreted  after  its  adop- 
tion. Some  saw  it  as  a  purely  defensive 
and  narrow-ranged  response  to  a  specific 
incident.  Others  saw  It  as  a  carte  blanche 
mandate  with  which  to  enmesh  the 
United  States  in  a  full-scale  commitmoit 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  (jovemment. 
Some  considered  it  a  virtual  declaration 
of  w-ar. 

In  the  wake  of  these  differing  inter- 
pretations, the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
now  stands  as  an  obsolete  and  unused 
vestige  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Nixon  swlministratlon, 
and  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  other 
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than  as  a  reminder  of  Its  pa^t  abuses 
and  their  consequences. 

Since  the  resolution  was  sub  jected  to 
such  abusive  interpretation.  It's  pres- 
ence on  the  statute  books  piesents  a 
clear  and  not  altogether  fanciful  danger 
that  some  other  and  equally  vexatious 
reading  might  be  given  it  In  tl «  future. 
Recent  Senate  debate  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  assume  its  obligatiors  in  the 
formulation  and  conduct  ol  foreign 
policy.  While  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  actions  which  would  appear  to 
limit  or  transgress  upon  the  President's 
prerogatives  in  this  field,  Contress.  the 
Senate  in  particular,  has  a  significant 
role  to  play  in  establishing  policy  objec- 
tives and  guidelines.  By  repelling  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  we  caii  exercise 
our  powers  and  fulfill  our  respo  isibllities 
In  a  positive  and  meaningfvil  v  ay.  Hav- 
ing provided  the  peg  upon  v  hlch  the 
Vietnam  escalation  was  hung,  we  can 
make  a  start  at  exerting  com  iressional 
influence  and  wisdom  by  remcilng  that 
peg  and  clearing  the  way  or  other 
worthwhile  achievements  in  del  ming  for- 
eign policy  and  national  priori  ies. 
Several  Senators  addressed  he  Chair. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  [  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Preslden  .  first,  if 
the  Senator  Is  willing,  I  would  like  to  be 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  an  lendment. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  tsk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  nane  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President .  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President  this  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  termination  measure  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  P  )reign  Re- 
lations, based  upon  a  measire  Intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
(Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  Mansfield)  said  a  meas- 
ure introduced  also  by  the  Sei  lator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and  me. 

This  measure  is  eminently  deserving 
and  essential  to  what  we  are  ibout.  The 
only  really  questionable  poini  of  differ- 
ence on  the  Byrd  amendment- -which  we 
have  just  decided  so  overwhelmingly,  and 
I  understand  It  perfectly— is  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  the  division  of  constitu- 
tional power  between  Congress  and  the 
President.  ^  ,, 

In  view  of  the  fact  it  is  on  y  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  which  st  mds  In  the 
way  of  a  resolution  of  that  <  uestion  on 
the  merits — because  that  is  tl  le  only  au- 
thority Congress  has  given,  suid  the 
President  agrees  it  is  obsolet;  and  he  Is 
not  using  it;  if  President  Jchnson  had 
felt  the  same  way  our  lives  vould  have 
been  simplified  and  he  may  have  been 
a  candidate  for  Presidents  I  welcome 
very  much  the  utilization  ol  the  vehicle 
of  this  bill,  which  has  taken  s  a  much  de- 
bate already.  The  Gulf  of  Toi  ikin  resolu- 
tion stands  next  in  line. 

I  see  the  distinguished  maj  )rity  leader 
on  his  feet  and  I  shall  comp  ete  my  re- 
marks in  30  seconds. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Ser  ate  will  do 
what  must  be  done  to  clear  th  e  decks  and 


then  we  can  deal  with  the  Vietnam  war 
on  its  merits.  In  that  way  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  the  most  critical  question  before 
our  country:  What  Is  the  definition  of 
the  power  of  the  President  and  what  Is 
the  definition  of  the  power  of  Congress 
in  respect  of  the  power  of  making  war. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  espe- 
cially because  of  his  position  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  has  ren- 
dered a  real  service  in  enabling  us  to  ter- 
minate the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  adding  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
offering  this  amendment.  He  Is  putting 
Into  practice  what  he  has  said  repeatedly 
with  respect  to  his  Intentions  about  the 
repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
I  would  like  to  express  the  hope,  if  I  may, 
that  Instead  of  making  It  operative  at  the 
end  of  the  second  session  of  this  Congress 
that  It  should  be  made  operative  upon 
the  enactment  of  the  pending  bill.  That 
would  be  facing  up  to  the  issue  without 
delay  and  also,  I  believe.  It  would  be 
more  In  accord  with  what  the  distln- 
gtilshed  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  had  In  mind  when  he  took  the 
lead  In  offering  a  similar  resolution 
which  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  took  the  language  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. I  would  change  It;  but  It  is  the 
precise  language  In  the  repealer  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then.  I  was  under 
a  misapprehension  because  I  thought  the 
Mathias  resolution  was  applicable  on  the 
date  of  enactment.  Still.  I  think  It  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  bring  It  up  to  date 
rather  than  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
session. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  a  good  job.  I  am  glad  at 
long  last  the  Senate  Is  facing  up  to  this 
situation. 

Mr.  "DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  request  of 

the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  my  name 

be    added    to    the    cosponsors    of    his 

amendment. 

I  wish  to  say  that  frankly  I  am  sorry 
the  Senator's  amendment  does  not  go  as 
far  as  the  original  Mathias  measure 
which  not  only  would  have  repealed  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  but  also  would 
have  repealed  the  resolution  of  this  Con- 
gress In  regard  to  Taiwan.  Cuba,  and  the 
Middle  East,  because  I  feel  what  we  do 
when  we  repeal  this  measure,  in  essence. 
Is  reacting  rather  than  acting.  I  think 
it  Is  Incumbent  on  the  Senate  to  act. 
I  hope  in  the  future  the  Senate  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  repeal  of 
all  such  resolutions  presently  on  the 
books  so  that  we  can  put  ourselves  In  a 
position  of  acting  and  not  reacting  after 
a  situation  has  occurred. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  placed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution was  passed  overwhelmingly  by 
Congress  by  a  vote  of  502  to  2. 1  am  sure 


that  with  the  words  of  praise  I  have 
heard  for  this  amendment  that  we  are 
standing  In  a  position  now  to  react  to 
what  occurred  In  1964.  While  we  are  re- 
acting we  might  look  at  the  books  and  re- 
read the  debates  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  of  1964  to  see 
the  other  outstanding  resolutions  on  the 
books  that  give  the  President  an  absolute 
commitment  to  commit  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  under  the  authority  he 
has  already,  into  many  other  sections  of 
the  world  which  are  presently  In  a  state 
of  turmoil. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  as  cosponsors  of  the  timend- 
ment  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  tMr.  Murphy). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNCS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
dered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  re- 
peating what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said,  but  the  reso- 
lution was  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  on  the 
floor,  and  In  It.  he  asked  for  the  repeal 
of  Tonkin  Bay  and  severed  other  reso- 
lutions. 

I  remember  he  was  joined  Immedi- 
ately by  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  .  The  resolution  came  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. It  was  finally  decided  that  various 
resolutions  which  were  sought  to  be  re- 
pealed would  be  separated,  and  the  re- 
ported concurrent  resolution  repealing 
the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution  was  sponsored 
by  Senators  Mathias  and  Mansfield,  and 
Javits,  and  Pell,  who  had  introduced  a 
similar  proposal  to  repeal  the  Tonkin  Bay 
resolution. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 
who  first  presented  the  proposal  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  and  In  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hearings.  I  com- 
mend, also  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
this  initiative. 

It  has  been  said  several  times  during 
this  debate  that  the  pending  bill  would 
never  become  law  If  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  Is  maintained.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  Is  correct,  but  In  the  event 
It  does  not  become  law,  we  proceed  with 
the  resolution  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

I  want  to  make  a  statement  In  connec- 
tion with  the  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution.  I  appreciate  what  my  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Kentucky  said 
about  reaction  and  action.  I  have  never 
said  that  I  did  not  imderstand  the  Im- 
port of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  I 
doubt  that  any  of  us  In  the  Senate  at 
that  time,  foresaw  Its  consequences,  and 
believed  that  we  would  be  drawn  into  a 
great  war  in  Vietnam. 

But  I  cannot  claim  any  exemption 
from  knowledge  at  the  Ume  that  It  was 
possible  that  we  could  be  brought  into 
such  a  war.  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  the  debate  that  it  was 
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possible  that  we  could  be  brought  Uito 
a  large  war,  that  we  would  invade  North 
Vietnam,  that  we  would  bomb  North 
Vietnam.  While  I  hoped  we  would  not 
become  involved  in  such  a  way,  I  knew 
that  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  could 
be  used  by  President  Johnson  as  author- 
ity for  such  future  action.  I  make  this 
statement  in  connection  with  this  move- 
ment. ^.  ,.  ^. 

I  turn  to  the  amendment  which  has 
been  before  us,  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  No  matter  what  was  said 
about  Its  effect  today,  I  hardly  think  it 
wUl  be  denied  that  Its  chief  purpose  was 
and  is  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
being  bogged  down  in  another  war  in 
Cambodia,  In  the  way  we  became  in- 
volved In  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  very  much,  before  we  consider 
the  necessity  of  repealing  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution.  Members  of  this  body 
will  realize  that  we  are  trying,  in  the 
introduction  and  passage  of  the  so-called 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  to  prevent 
a  similar  Involvement  In  Cambodia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas, 
author  of  the  amendment  that  is  now 
before  us,  for  yielding  to  me.  I  think 
much  meat  was  contained  in  the  ob- 
servations made  by  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  also,  when  he  said  that  present- 
ing the  Senate  with  an  opportunity  to 
act  upon  the  repeal  of  the  resolution 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  act  rather 
than  to  react,  as  I  believe  he  stated.  If 
I  misquoted  Mm,  I  apologize,  but  I  think 
he  was  saying  that  it  Is  very  easy  to  look 
back  and  see  what  mistakes  we  have 
made  In  the  past;  it  is  far  more  difficult 
to  look  ahead  and  project  what  can  be 
the  results  of  actions  which  we  now 
take  that,  in  all  good  conscience,  we  be- 
lieve will  be  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

With  that  particular  thought  In  my 
mind.  I  should  like  to  read  from  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  National 
Observer,  June  22,  1970.  because  I  tiilnk 
it  addresses  Itself  to  the  very  point  that 
has  been  touched  upon  by  a  number  of 
Senators  this  afternoon.  Including  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. TtM  editorial  in  the  National  Ob- 
server reads: 

BxmTNO  In.  Bwttxno  Oot 
This  newspaper  Is  neither  pro-Israel  nor 
•ati-IsraeL  We  believe  that  America's  na- 
tional Interest  is  the  only  basis  upon  which 
American  foreign  policy  should  be  made. 
IX  what  is  good  lor  the  United  States  Is  also 
good  for  Israel,  that  is  well  and  good.  If  what 
Is  good  for  the  United  States  Is  bad  for  Israel, 
that  r«allty  Is  acceptable.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  American  and  Israeli  Interests 
are  always  the  same  or  even  similar. 

PubUc  oflSclals  and  commentators  are  well 
aware  of  the  energetic  Israel  lobby  In  this 
country.  Any  statement  or  suggestion  that 
seems  even  remotely  contrary  to  Israeli  inter- 
ests Is  set  upon  with  passion.  This  news- 
paper recently  received  scores  of  hostile  let- 
ters after  publishing  a  news  rep>ort  about 
Zionist  activities  in  the  Unlt«d  States.  Many 
letters  charged  us  with  anti-Semitism. 

WhUe  we  ai>preclate  the  emotional  ties 
some  of  our  countrymen  bare  with  Israel, 
we  don't  think  such  ties  are  a  sound  basis 


for  making  public  poUcy.  As  for  the  anti- 
Semitism  charge:  Name  calling  is  a  practice 
preferred  by  those  without  a  sound  Mid 
rational  argument. 

As  we  see  it,  there  are  two  important  dif- 
ferences between  the  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 
Plrst  of  all.  Israel  has  asked  to  buy  arms  from 
the  United  States — ^It  has  not  asked  for  free 
help  and  it  has  not  aslted  for  American  mili- 
tary petBonnel.  Secondly,  the  Israeli  govem- 
ment  is  considowl  "liberal"  whereas  the  gov- 
ernments of  Arab  countries  and  indeed  those 
of  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are  con- 
sidered "conservative." 

As  for  the  first  difference  we  feel  reasonably 
confident  that  as  time  goes  on  and  if  events 
go  against  Israel,  that  country  would  even- 
tually ask  for  any  kind  of  American  help 
that  would  save  it  from  defeat.  If  that  prop- 
osition is  baseless.  Jt  would  be  useful  if  Is- 
rael's friends  In  this  coimtry  were  to  explain 
why. 

With  regard  to  the  second  difference,  is  the 
real  Issue  among  American  liberals  one  of 
war  or  peace — as  they  have  so  steadfastly 
claimed — or  Is  It  rmther  a  poUtlcal  matter? 
Shoiild  the  United  States  have  one  foreign 
policy  for  Uberal  countries  and  another  for 
conservative  ones? 

The  ways  of  the  political  left  In  America 
are  getting  curlouser  and  curlouser.  Many 
members  of  the  dove  contingent  of  the 
United  States  have  signed  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  urging  that  more  fighter 
pUnes  be  sent  to  Israel  forthwith. 

Let  me  digress  from  the  editorial  to  say 
that  I  also  Joined  In  that  letter.  I  joined 
In  It  because  I  felt  it  was  something  we 
could  do  in  this  country  to  help  main- 
tain the  balance  of  power  between  the 
so-called  nations  of  the  Free  World  suid 
those  countries  of  the  Communist  World. 
I  do  not  back  up  one  bit  for  my  having 
urged,  along  with  70-odd  other  Senators, 
that  we  should  supply  planes  to  Israel.  I 
want  to  make  that  clear. 

But,  to  continue  with  the  editorial: 

This  move  Is  enthusiastically  championed 
even  though  it  represents  another  step  to- 
ward a  direct  U.8. -Soviet  confrontation  in  the 
Middle  East. 

After  aU  the  Uberal  oratory  about  the 
urgency  at  winding  down  the  war  In  Indo- 
china, we  find  it  peculiar  that  the  same 
peace-lovers  are  so  ardent  In  their  desire  to 
see  the  United  States  escalate  the  war  In  the 
Middle  East. 

We  find  It  equally  peculiar  that  many  lib- 
erals automatically  assume  America's  Inter- 
ests would  be  better  served  by  helping  Israel 
rather  than  in  maintaining  and  improving 
America's  relations  with  the  Arab  countries. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Russia  is  leading 
the  escalation  spiral  by  supplying  equipment 
and  some  military  personnel  to  Egypt.  But 
Russia  also  has  been  supplying  aid  to  the 
Vietnamese  Communists,  and  when  the 
United  States  responded  to  that  challenge 
the  doves  Ignored  the  Moscow-Peking  escala- 
tion and  simply  rallied  against  the  American 
reaction  to  It. 

Some  questions  suggest  themselves. 

If,  as  the  liberals  contend,  the  United 
States'  vital  secvurity  would  not  be  hurt  by 
disinvolvement  in  Indochina,  wouldn't  the 
same  conclusion  apply  to  the  Middle  Bast? 

Does  the  United  States  have  more  to  fear 
from  the  Arab  states  than  from  the  Indo- 
china Communists?  What  have  the  Arab 
countries  done  to  America  to  deserve  the 
hostility  of  &o  many  U.S.  senators? 

Would  It  be  wise,  considering  the  passion 
for  peace  within  the  United  States,  to  stum- 
ble out  of  one  war  only  to  stumble  Into 
another?  How  far  are  the  liberals  prepared 
to  see  America  go  In  defending  Israel? 

It    seems    obvious    to    us    that    America's 


national  interest  would  not  be  served  by  de- 
liberately alienating  the  entire  Arab  world. 
Beyond  that  it  would  be  reckless  indeed  to 
get  Involved  In  another  society-rending  for- 
eign war.  And  It  would  be  utter  madness  to 
proceed  to  a  fl^oi  confrontation  with  Russia 
In  Russia's  back  yard  because  of  a  local  feud 
between  countries  that  pose  no  threat  to 
American  security. 

Regarding  the  frequently  heard  assertion 
that  the  United  States  has  a  "moral"  obliga- 
tion to  protect  Israel,  we  would  simply  sug- 
gest that  if  the  liberals  are  right  in  denying 
an  American  moral  obligation  toward  the 
non-Communist  countries  of  Indochina,  the 
same  position  is  entirely  applicable  In  rela- 
tion to  Israel.  Did  the  United  States  appro\e 
the  establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel?  Tes, 
Just  as  In  another  fashion  It  in  fact  ap- 
proved the  establishment  of  the  st*te  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  faU  to  see  why  that  fact — 
assiuning.  which  Is  debatable,  that  it  should 
have  approved  those  establishments — in 
either  case  commits  the  United  States  to  help 
protect  those  countries  Indefinitely. 

Perhaps  we're  wrong,  but  we  somehow  re- 
call many  American  liberals  saying  that  it  is 
no  longer  realistic  tot  the  United  States  to 
consider  itself  the  world's  ftoUceman.  The 
statement,  although  difficult  for  many  people 
to  accept,  does  reflect  the  actualities  of  inter- 
national politics  in  the  19708. 

Nor  U  there  an  abeolnte  "rlghtness"  la 
Israel's  cause  to  which  the  United  States 
must  give  ultimate  priority.  TTiere  are.  alter 
aU.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Palestinian 
refugees  who  were  made  homeless  when  a 
group  of  non-Arab  countries  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  create  a  non-Arab  state  In  the 
heart  of  the  Arab  world. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  We  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  end  of  the  state  of  Israel:  we  do 
not  take  glee  in  its  plight.  It  would  be  a  poor 
student  of  human  history  who  didn't  appre- 
ciate its  people's  claim  to  an  eminent  place 
In  the  story  of  civilization;  it  would  be  hard 
to  discount  the  bravery  and  Industry  of  its 
people. 

But  we  believe  Israel  has  mlsguldedly  fol- 
lowed a  policy  that  can  only  be  called  ex- 
pansionist since  the  SU  Day  War.  Its  policies 
are  militant  and  dangerous,  threatening  a 
So\'iet-U.S.  holocaust.  There  Is  ample  room, 
we  believe,  for  Arab-Israeli  conciUatlon  and 
political  settlement.  It  Is  In  this  direction 
that  the  United  States  should  move — ^not  In 
further  escalating  the  situation. 

However  much  the  hard  reaUtles  distress 
many  of  our  countrymoi,  tt  would  be  worse 
than  absurd  for  AnMrica  to  butt  Into  the 
Middle  East  at  the  very  time  It  U  trying  so 
hard  to  butt  out  of  Southeast  Asia. 

That  concludes  my  reading  of  the  edi- 
torial. I  should  like  to  add  in  summation 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  editorial 
has  raised  some  questions  that  may  be 
difficult  for  some  of  the  so-called  doves 
in  this  country  to  answer.  If  it  Is  true, 
as  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  it  is,  that 
the  real  danger  in  the  Middle  East  comes 
not  from  the  warmakiiig  desires  of  the 
Arab  countries,  but  rather  from  the 
Communist  support  that  Soviet  Russia 
is  believed  to  be  contributing  to  those 
countries — in  fact,  the  challenge  is  posed 
by  communism,  by  Communist  Russia — 
I  would  simply  point  out  that  I  think  that 
is  the  same  country  that  we  have  con- 
sidered to  be  our  antagonist  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

So  I  hope  that  as  we  continue  the  de- 
bate, we  may  have  the  courage,  the  in- 
sight, and  the  candor  to  face  up  forth- 
rlghtly  to  the  question:  Whom  are  we 
fighting?  Is  the  enemy  in  Southeast  Asia 
differoit  from  the  enemy  we  are  fighting 
in  the  Arab  world?  Then  we  should  try. 
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In  the  context  of  that  sort  of  q  lestion.  to 
ask  ourselves:  What  should  b;  our  pol- 
icy? To  go  back  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr  Cooper) 
said,  should  we  act  or  should  we  react? 
If  we  can  identify  who  our  potential  foes 
are,  we  may  then  be  better  ab  e  to  avert 
the  miscalculations  of  history  that  have 
caused  us  such  pain  in  the  past.  We 
mi2ht  then  hope  to  be  better  g  aided  by  a 
policy  or  a  plan  that  will  serve  America's 
interests  f^rst. 

In  saying  that.  I  should  als )  say  that 
I  have  been  most  sympathe  ic  to  the 
valiant  efforts  made  by  Israe  .  I  joined 
in  the  letter  to  the  President  a  sking  that 
planes  be  made  available  to  [srael,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  clearly  and  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  by  Russiis  actions 
that  Russia  sought  to  upset  t.  le  balance 
of  power  that  has  existed  in  i  he  Middle 
East. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Se  lator  from 
Kansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  fr)m  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Presidei  1. 1  should 
like  to  contribute  to  the  discussion  begun 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  rom  Kan- 
sas I  Mr.  Dole  > .  who  I  think  1  s  perform- 
ing a  highly  useful  service  to  ;he  Senate 
by  bringing  up  his  suggestior  to  repeal 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  joint  resolut.on  at  this 
point  in  the  debate  on  th;  Cooper- 
Church  amendment. 

As  the  Senate  will  recall,  I  have  long 
been  an  advocate  of  repealing  ;he  Tonkin 
Gulf  joint  resolution  and  hal  formally 
proposed  such  action  in  a  rackage  of 
foreign  policy  actions  to  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
166,  which  is  cosponsored  by  th  e  majority 
leader,  the  distingxushed  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield).  £  ut  I  think 
that  the  proposal  made  today  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  th;  virtue  of 
being  both  timely  and  entirdy  consist- 
ent with  the  tenor  of  this  debate.  So  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  f re  m  Kansas 
should  be  supported.  I  think  1  lis  amend- 
ment contributes  much.  I  hoi»e  that  the 
other  body  will  agree  that  Ihe  Tonkin 
Gulf  joint  resolution  should,  indeed,  be 
repealed. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  there 
should  be  one  difference  in  the  language 
which  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
offered,  which,  as  he  has  r>ad  In  his 
speech  to  the  Senate,  was  ad)pted  from 
the  language  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion reported  to  the  Senate  b;r  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Foreign  Relations  aj  id  provides 
that  the  termination  of  the  "Tonkin  Gulf 
joint  resolution  should  be  up<)n  the  date 
when  the  second  session  of  thfe  91st  Con- 
gress is  adjourned.  | 

The  legislative  history  of  that  lan- 
guage is,  of  course,  that  it  apply  to  the 
first  proposals  in  this  area,  not  only  to 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  joint  resolution,  but 
also  to  the  other  resolutions  which  were 
also  the  subjects  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 166 — the  Formosa,  the  Lebanon, 
and  the  Cuba  resolutions.       | 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  jthis  was  a 
major  foreign  policy  development,  it  was 
felt,  when  these  repealers  ware  first  of- 
fered, that  it  was  desirable  to  allow  an 
interim  period  in  which  th«  Executive 
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might  be  permitted  to  propose  alterna- 
tive policies  which  might  be  required.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  situation  Is  not 
operative  here. 

Therefore.  I  ask  vuianlmous  consent 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  may  be  modified  so 
that  the  words  following  the  word  'upon" 
be  striken  and  that  the  words  "the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act"  be  substituted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  proceed 
to  make  this  amendment  effective  im- 
mediately upon  enactment,  because  I 
think  that  serves  the  whole  purpose  and 
direction  of  this  debate.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  if  we  succeed  In  the  repealer 
which  is  effective  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
91st  Congress,  the  message  will  be  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  whole  world.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  hold  the 
floor  and  give  other  Senators  permission 
to  speak?  Is  that  not  the  prerogative  of 
the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
rule,  if  the  regular  order  is  called  for, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  cannot  yield 
except  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  want  to  call  for 
the  regular  order  with  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  but  I  think  that 
some  Senators  might  want  to  obtain  the 
floor  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  rath- 
er than  by  permission  of  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  respond  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
I  will  yield  very  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  and  then  I  will  yield  the 
floor. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  yielding. 
I  do  have  some  questions. 

I  support  the  pending  amendment  to 
repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I 
want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  back 
on  March  7, 1968,  while  most  of  the  Sen- 
ators were  present  in  this  Chamber,  we 
had  a  rather  long  discussion  about  the 
way  the  war  was  going  and  something 
about  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
which  we  had  passed  some  years  before. 

As  shown  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  114.  part  5,  page  5646,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PcLBRicHT)  yielded,  and  I  stated: 

Mr.  MiiJ.E«.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

At  the  time  we  had  before  us  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  I  cast  my  vote  in 
favor  of  It  and  I  did  lo  on  the  assumption 
that  the  mlliury  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  In  the  conduct  of  a 
war  would  be  according  to  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  our  military  service.  If  at  that  time 
someone  had  told  me  that  the  conduct  of  a 
war  after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
would  be  a  prolonged  war  strategy,  and  If 
someone  had  told  me  that  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  2  years  later 
would  have  found  In  1966  that  of  the  thou- 
sands of  sorties  flown  over  North  Vietnam 
less  than  1  percent  would  be  directed  at  key 
chief  of  staff  targets,  I  wovUd  not  have  sup- 
ported the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  have  been 
reasons  for  the  prolonged  war  strategy. 
No  doubt  there  were.  But,  periodically 
and  publicly.  I  called  upon  the  former 
President  to  take  the  American  people 
into  his  confidence  and  tell  them  why 
he  was  using  a  prolonged  war  strategy. 
I  warned  that  the  longer  the  war  went 
on,  the  more  casualties  there  would  be 
and  the  more  problems  there  would  be. 
I  regret  to  say  that  my  plea  never  was 
heeded. 

I  feel  the  same  way  today  as  I  felt  at 
the  time  of  the  remarks  I  have  just 
quoted  from  the  Record.  As  a  matter  of 
protest  to  the  way  the  war  was  conducted 
for  nearly  5  years  after  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  I  propose  to  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, which  is  the  pending  amendment. 

There  Is  another  point  to  be  made. 
There  is  some  language  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  with  respect  to  which 
I  would  trust  that  action  on  this  amend- 
ment would  not  constitute  a  repudiation. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  treaty  on 
the  books  known  as  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
and  that  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
It  was  duly  negotiated  and  ratified  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate;  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  we  cannot  just 
out  of  hand  repeal  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
certainly  by  a  simple  majority  vote  in  the 
Senate.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
recites  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
and  the  commitment  made  in  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  Congress  resolves  to  support  the 
President  In  whatever  his  determination 
and  his  actions  may  be  with  respect  to 
the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  recall  that  at  the  time  this  was  being 
debated,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  asked  the  manager  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  whether  the  authority 
granted  in  this  resolution  could  lead  to 
a  war;  and  the  response  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  was:  "That  is  the  way 
I  would  interpret  it." 

With  this  legislative  history,  plus  the 
wording  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, I  do  not  have  any  question  that 
there  has  been  a  de  facto  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress.  The  Constitution  re- 
quires that  Congress  declare  a  war,  and 
what  really  counts  is  that  Congress  ex- 
press its  will.  The  Constitution  does  not 
say  that  it  has  to  be  a  formal  declara- 
tion, with  a  lot  of  ribbons  on  it.  The 
Constitution  certainly  makes  clear  that 
Congress  must  indicate  its  will,  and  that 
was  done  with  the  overwhelming  vote  In 
favor  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
plus  the  legislative  history  to  which  I 
have  just  referred. 
Now  that  we  are  In  a  war  and  we 
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have  had  a  de  facto  declaration  of  war 
indicated  by  the  overwhelming  vote  by 
Congress,  my  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  whether  or  not  he  thinks 
that  by  adopting  his  amendment,  we  can 
undeclare  the  war. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  invite  the  Senator  from 
Iowa's  attention  to  section  3  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  approved  by  Con- 
gress on  August  10,  1964,  which  reads: 

This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
_  and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  a«- 
sured  by  International  conditions  created 
by  action  of  the  United  Nations  or  other- 
wise, except  that  It  may  be  terminated 
earlier  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress. 

The  proposed  legislative  action  would 
be  more  effective  and  more  meaningful 
than  a  concurrent  resolution.  It  is  pro- 
vided specifically  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  that,  of  course.  Congress 
"may"  do  what  it  wishes  by  appropriate 
action  not  just  by  concurrent  resolution. 

With  the  President  indicating  his  sup- 
port for  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  since  it  Is  no  longer  used  for 
a  vehicle  of  escalation;  since  he  Is  de- 
escalating  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
South  Vietnam:  that  we  have  every  right. 
in  fact  the  responsibility,  if  we  intend  to 
do  as  we  say  to  share  the  burden  and 
responsibility  with  the  President.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  this  Is  one  way  we 
in  the  Senate  can  indicate  we  share  the 
President's  view  with  reference  to  de- 
escalation. 

Therefore,  I  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 

»••  .  tion  in  the  affirmative. 

S  I  Mr.  MILLER.  Does  not  the  Senator 

^  agree,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that 

we  are  in  a  war  and  It  has  been  duly 
declared,  at  least  de  facto,  by  Congress, 
and  that  the  Commander  in  Chief  now 
has  troops  to  lead  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  that  a  simple  repeal  of  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress  does  not  mean  that 
the  Commander  in  Chief's  powers  under 
the  Constitution  are  thereby  abolished 
and  that  he  has  no  power  in  the  field? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  another  reason  it 
can  be  safely  repealed.  We  have  discussed 
this  for  35  days  now,  as  to  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  President  vis-a-vis 
the  rights  and  powers  of  Congress.  Cer- 
tainly the  President  had  powers  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  He  had  those  same  powers, 
on  the  same  day  that  resolution  was 
adopted  as  he  had  the  day  before.  The 
resolution  did  not  add  or  detract  from 
those  powers  one  lota. 

I  therefore  feel  that  repeal  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  would  have  no  effect 
except  that  it  would  be  an  indication  by 
Congress  of  its  interest  in  and  its  intent 
and  hope  that  at  least  we  are  really  on 
the  way  out  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  tell  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Kansas  why  I  shall 
support  his  amendment.  I  am  not  going 
to  support  it  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
Just  an  empty  gesture,  that  it  more  or 
less  indicates  we  would  like  to  have  the 
war  shortened  and  ended  on  an  honor- 
able basis  as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  to  engage  in  floor  activity 
here  for  that  purpose  because,  I  would 
guess,  all  100  Senators  feel  that  way  and 
have  said  so  many  times. 


As  I  Indicated,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
Senator's  amendment  because  this  will 
be  the  first  chance  I  have  had  legis- 
latively to  indicate  my  protest  over  the 
way  the  war  was  conducted  for  nearly 
5  years  following  adoption  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  by  Congress — con- 
ducted according  to  a  strategy  which 
prolonged  the  war  and,  in  my  judgment, 
a  war  which  could  have  been  ended  much 
sooner. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  just  be- 
cause I  vote  to  repeal  a  de  facto  decla- 
ration of  war  does  not  mean  that  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President 
are  altered  thereby.  He  still  has  these 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief,  with  a 
war  on  his  hands  which  he  inherited, 
to  try  to  dispose  of  the  war  as  effective- 
ly as  possible.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  change  that 
policy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  reassure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  that  there 
is  no  intention  on  my  part  to  change 
that  policy.  I  would  imderscore  that 
policy  and  that  power  that  any  Presi- 
dent may  have. 

I  would  add  that  at  the  time  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  was  being  consid- 
ered in  Congress,  I  was  serving  in  the 
other  body.  It  passed  there  414  to  0  and 
It  passed  in  the  Senate  by  88  to  2.  At 
the  time,  there  was  a  need  to  imderscore 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  President 
and,  at  that  time  also,  to  escalate  the 
war  if  necessary,  to  defend  America's  in- 
terests and  to  protect  American  troops. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SOITTKEAST   ASIA   RESOLUTION  > 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  Vietnam,  In  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  International  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  in  international 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  InterOBtlonal  peace;  and 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  Communist  regime  In  North 
Vietnam  has  been  waging  against  Its  neigh- 
bors and  the  nations  joined  with  them  In 
the  collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  in  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  In 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In 
their  own  way:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In 


>  Text    of   Public    Law   88-408    [H.J.    Res. 
1145).  78  Stat.  384,  approved  Aug.  10,  1964. 


accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Is.  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  defense  of  Its  freedom. 
Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  as- 
sured by  International  conditions  created  by 
action  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise, 
except  that  It  may  be  terminated  earlier  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  text  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  provides  a 
clearer  explanation  of  what  was  intended 
at  that  time  by  Congress  and  by  the 
President,  in  a  proper  sharing  of 
responsibility. 

Now,  almost  6  years  later,  we  are 
under  different  circumstances  Insofar  as 
the  war  is  concerned,  but  not  insofar  as 
the  President's  powers  and  rights  are 
concerned.  They  are  unchanged.  They 
are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  on  Au- 
gust 10.  1964. 

The  debate  here  for  the  past  35  days 
has  been  most  meaningful  in  that  regard 
because  there  has  been  an  indication  by 
nearly  everyone  that  the  President  is 
the  Commander  in  Chief;  that  he  Is  in 
charge  of  tactics  on  any  battlefield,  and 
certainly  there  is  nothing  intended  by 
offering  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  to  add  or  detract  from  those 
Presidential  powers  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  On  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent subject,  I  would  hope  that  a  favor- 
able vote  on  this  amendment  would  not 
be  interpreted  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas,  to  indicate  any  legislative 
disagreement  with  certain  recitals  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

For  example,  one  recital  is, 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  S3?stematic  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  Communist  regime  In  North 
Vietnam  has  been  waging  against  its  neigh- 
bors and  the  nations  joined  with  them  In 
the  collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

I  trust  that  the  Senator  does  not  in- 
tend favorable  action  on  his  amendment 
to  repudiate  that  statement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  certainly  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Also,  there  is  the  further  statement  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  In  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  in 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In 
their  own  way; 

I  trust  that  there  is  no  implication  in 
a  favorable  vote  on  the  amendment  to 
indicate  congressional  disfavor  with  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas,  would  state  that  during  the 
past  month  we  have  imderscored  the  op- 
posite intent  and  meaning. 

However,  repeal  would  not,  insofar  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  is  con- 
cerned, have  that  effect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  that  re- 
sponse because  I  think  that  action  on 
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this  amendment  should  be  ^  that  per- 
spective, and,  if  It  is  in  that  iperspective, 
then  our  friends  and  people  in  that  part 
of  the  world  who  have  relied  upon  our 
treaty  commitments  would  understand 
that  we  are  not  reneging  on  our  treaty 
commitments,  but 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE] I  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNcs).  The  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presideut,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  S  jnator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  does  not  know  that  under 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  the  United  States 
does  not  obligate  Itself  to  <ome  to  the 
armed  defense  of  anyone  ov;r  there  ex- 
cept in  the  exercise  of  its  cc  nstituUonal 
principles 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Dual  constitutional 
processes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  its  c(  nstitutlonal 
processes.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion was  an  exercise  of  one  of  our  con- 
stitutional processes,  the  poorer  of  Con- 
gress to  declare  a  state  of  war.  If  we 
were  to  repeal  that  Gulf  of  "tonkin  reso- 
lution, we  would  repeal  tfte  authority 
Congress  gave  the  Presidenlj  to  put  our 
troops  in  combat  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  SEATO  Treaty  put  nb  obligation 
upon  the  United  States  to  do!  that.  So  the 
Senator's  amendment,  if  adapted,  would 
be  a  repeal  of  the  authority  *f  the  Presi- 
dent to  command  our  troops  in  combat 
in  that  area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presld  ;nt,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yieli  briefly?  I 
have  an  emergency  telephpne  call  to 
take. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should 
statement  In  the  form  of  i 
first  preface  it  by  asking : 
ator  from  Kansas  proi 
be  here  on  the  floor  befoi 
an  amendment  to  the  Copier -Church 
amendment  words  that  will  an  effect  re- 
peal the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reablutlon? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  reply  to  ^he  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  state  that  hf  offered  an 
amendment  or  a  new  section!  to  the  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  section  14,]  which  does 
have  that  effect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  new  section.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  we  have  nendlng  now 
on  the  calendar  a  resolution  that  would 
reach  the  same  end  and  that  that  reso- 
lution has  been  considered  and  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee]  with  a  re- 
port? Is  that  a  correct  stateiient? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  a  fact:  Sres. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  this  is  such  an  Impoitant  matter 
that  it  would  be  better  to  tike  it  up  in 
the  regiilar  course  of  business  so  that 
it  could  be  considered,  testmony  could 
be  presented  in  the  proper  way,  those 
who  were  opposed  could  present  their 
views,  and  the  matter  acte<i  on?  Would 
that  not  be  a  better  way  to  insider  the 
subject? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  It  occurs  to  me  that  sihce  we  have 
been  discussing  this  very  subject  for  5 
weeks,  we  have  perhaps  ccjvered  about 
every  aspect. 


e  to  put  my 
uestion,  but 
es  the  Sen- 
could  not 
to  add  as 


This  would  be  a  way  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Senate.  It  was  offered 
in  that  spirit.  I  made  mention  of  that 
possibility  two  or  three  times  in  the  past 
30  days. 

I  would  hope  when  debate  Is  Included 
on  the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  the 
bill  can  be  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
the  Senate  can  move  on  to  some  other 
business. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  usurp  the 
powers  of  anyone  in  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  Is  a  proper  amend- 
ment and  the  Senate  can  work  its  will. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  should  be  repealed  and 
am  prepared  to  vote  for  repeal  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution was  passed  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  in  the  Senate,  and  It  was  used 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
a  basis  for  his  action  in  Vietnam.  And 
that  action  was  generally  accepted  as 
being  within  the  purview  of  that  lan- 
guage. 

The  resolution  was  not  agreed  to  by 
everyone.  There  was  dissent.  But  for  a 
long  while  there  was  no  real  effort  made 
to  change  it  or  to  repeal  it.  And  now, 
having  gone  for  all  these  years,  at  least 
on  a  partial  basis  for  about  4  years  by 
former  President  Johnson  and  for  a  year 
and  a  half  by  the  present  President, 
President  Nixon,  it  seems  to  me  that  be- 
fore the  whole  world  and  before  a  great 
majority  of  our  people,  it  is  looked  upon 
as  at  least  constituting  a  major  part  of 
the  basis  for  the  authority  under  which 
we  have  acted. 

With  respect  to  saying  that  that  mat- 
ter is  a  debatable  question,  it  seems  to 
me,  with  all  respect,  that  we  would  be 
far  from  exercising  a  sound  judgment  if 
we  were  to  Jerk  it  up  here  now  at  the 
last  minute,  after  a  fairly  minor  bill,  the 
Military  Sales  Act.  has  been  pending 
here  for  all  these  weeks  and  add  a  major 
policy  of  this  kind  as  an  amendment  to 
a  minor  bill.  It  would  jerk  the  rug  out 
from  under  the  authority  that  has  been 
exercised  for  all  of  these  years,  in  a  way, 
and  lives  have  been  lost  in  battle  under 
that  authority.  In  part,  that  resolution 
was  at  least  the  considered  basis  for  the 
authority  for  this  war. 

I  am  not  trying  to  dodge  the  issue.  We 
have  a  responsible  committee  that  has 
weighed  the  evidence  and  considered  this 
matter.  The  committee  respectfully  made 
Its  recommendations  and  has  come  for- 
ward with  a  responsible  report  on  the 
resolution.  It  is  certainly  a  debatable 
matter.  It  involves  a  major  policy  mat- 
ter. As  I  say,  we  have  fought  a  war  pur- 
suant to  this  authority. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  consider  this  as  being 
so  small  a  matter  or  so  minor  or  so  sig- 
nificant as  to  warrant  being  added  on  as 
an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Frankly,  my  Judgment  would  be  that 
the  President  would  not  want  it  handled 
In  that  way.  However,  I  have  no  com- 
munication with  the  White  House.  I  do 
not  speak  for  him.  I  do  not  know  why 
aU  of  a  sudden  it  is  proposed  here.  How- 
ever, apart  from  all  those  things,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

For  my  part,  I  would  be  ready  then  to 
proceed  immediately  in  the  proper  way 
so  that  this  matter  of  repealing  the  reso- 


lution could  be  weighed  by  the  press,  by 
the  people,  and  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  great 
respect,  as  the  Senator  knows,  for  his 
judgment.  Cei-tainly,  as  the  Senator  in- 
dicated earlier,  I  have  offered  It  now  to 
expedite  the  business. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  experts 
on  the  committee.  The  matter  can  be 
debated,  and  there  Is  no  effort  on  my  part 
to  rush  this  matter  through  the  Senate 
without  full  and  complete  debate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  carefully 
refrained  from  participating  in  this  de- 
bate all  these  weeks.  However,  he  does 
want  to  say  a  word  on  this  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
finds  himself — with  the  great  respect 
that  he  has  for  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi— completely  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  6  years  ago  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senate,  with  rather  brief 
debate,  approved  the  so-called  Tonkin 
resolution.  And  that  resolution  has  re- 
mained in  effect  for  6  years  as  the  only 
formal,  official  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  the  hostilities  in 
South  Vietnam,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  some  restriction  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill  regarding  Laos. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  was  present  and  was  one  of 
88  Senators  to  vote  for  that  resolution. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  as 
long  as  3  or  4  years  ago  publicly,  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  expressed  his 
repentance. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
were  compelled  to  mention  the  one  vote 
that  he  regretted  the  most  in  the  16 
years  he  has  served  In  the  Senate,  he 
would  have  to  say  that  It  was  the  vote 
he  cast  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

I  have  been  waiting  now  for  3  years 
for  a  chai^ce  to  vote  to  repeal  the 
measure. 

It  is  no  excuse  or  comfort  for  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  say  that 
87  other  Senators  also  voted  in  favor  of 
the  resolution.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  thinks  they  made  the  same 
mistake  he  did.  It  Is  no  excuse  for  any 
Senator  to  say  that  he  did  not  realize 
or  understand  that  that  resolution  gave 
the  approval  of  Congress  to  practically 
unlimited  actions  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

We  can  all  read.  The  resolution  pro- 
vided that  the  President  could  take  such 
measures  as  he  saw  fit  to  protect  Ameri- 
can interests  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  suppose  we,  in  reading  that,  fixed 
our  attention  on  it  and  believe  it  had 
to  do  with  action  that  would  be  taken 
in  regard  to  the  attack  on  one  of  our 
naval  vessels. 

But  the  resolution  went  on  to  say,  "to 
keep  the  peace  in  Southeast  Asia." 

In  my  book,  it  is  not  the  unilateral 
duty  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
keep  the  peace  in  Southefist  Asia.  In 
fact,  I  must  say  frankly,  with  all  due 
respect  to  my  President,  the  present 
President,  that  when  I  was  listening  to 
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his  news  conference  not  long  ago,  I 
shuddered  when  I  heard  him— perhaps 
not  calculatingly — refer  to  us  as  the 
peacekeeper  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  logical,  fiist 
step  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Senate 
and  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  this  problem  was  highlighted  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  people  in  such  a  sharp  way  by  the 
action  in  Cambodia,  was  to  repeal  the 
Tonkin  resolution  which  has  remained 
for  6  years  as  a  formal  expression  of  ap- 
proval by  Congress  for  almost  any  kind 
of  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  That  should 
have  been  the  first  step  before  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  more 
drastic  step  or  expedient  of  exercising 
our  power  of  the  purse  and  attempting 
to  shut  off,  under  a  given  set  of  circiun- 
stances,  the  pay.  the  support,  the  arm- 
ing, and  the  protection  of  American 
troops  serving  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Therefore,  I  am  glad  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  offered  this 
proposal  as  an  independent  amendment 
to  the  Military  Sales  Act.  not  attached, 
as  I  understand  it,  in  any  way  to  the 
so-called  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

I  hope  we  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  measure.  I  shall  most 
certainly  vote  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  and  thereby  seek  to  rectify 
the  error  that  I  consider  I  made  and  have 
bitterly  regretted  since  that  resolution 
was  originally  adopted. 

I  do  not  mean  to  claim  that  such 
action  represents  the  whole  solution  for 
the  problem  now  before  us,  or  necessarily 
that  it  discharges  the  full  duty  of  Con- 
gress or  the  Senate  to  deal  with  that 
situation.  But  I  am  saying  it  is  the  logi- 
cal first  step  and  I  would  like  to  see  it 
taken.  I  think  it  is  both  logical  and  rea- 
sonable that  we  take  that  step  before  we 
go  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  or  any  other  amend- 
ment that  has  to  do  with  control  of  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia  by  the  con- 
trol of  the  purse  strings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  the  floor.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  accord  with  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  said. 
I  would  point  out  we  have  had  a  measure 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  seeking  in  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  bring  about 
rescinding  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. There  is  some  feeling  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  shoiold  be  given 
consideration  because  it  had  been  con- 
sidered in  committee  and  it  has  been  on 
the  calendar  for  some  weeks. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  Dole  amendment  and  I 
intend  at  some  time  to  call  up  the  con- 
current resolution  so  that  we  will  have 
two  shots  at  it  to  make  absolutely  sure 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  which  I 
think  was  carried  to  an  extreme  under  a 
previous  administration,  is  liquidated 
once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  only  a 
moment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  he  yielding  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  I  am  waiting  for  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  ask  the  question 
in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  what  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  said.  I  have  only  one 
reservation,  and  I  would  ask  the  major- 
ity leader  if  this  is  not  a  reasonable 
reservation  so  that  I  will  not  be  violating 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  If  we  could 
dispose  of  this  matter  now  by  adopting 
the  Dole  amendment,  then  we  do  not 
rim  the  risk,  when  we  have  finally  voted 
on  the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  of 
having  to  start  all  over  again  to  deal 
with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Since  there  has  been  some  reference 
to  the  committee  report,  I  wish  to  read 
from  the  committee  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  64)  to  terminate  certain  Joint 
resolutions  authorizing  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  certain  areas 
outside  the  United  States,  having  considered 
the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon  with  an 
amendment  and  recommends  that  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

That  is  the  extent  of  the  committee 
statement  in  the  report.  That  language 
is  followed  by  a  recitation  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  and  the  recitation  of 
other  amendments  offered  by  a  nimiber 
of  other  Senators,  and  this  is  followed 
by  comments  from  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  various  resolu- 
tions. 

I  would  say  to  those  who  indicate  that 
perhaps  we  diould  set  this  aside  and  dis- 
cuss what  might  be  in  the  committee  re- 
port, the  statement  which  has  just  been 
referred  to  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  the  total  statement  of  the 
committee. 

But  I  share  the  views  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  so  ex- 
pressed myself  before. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  debate  on  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution,  I  £isk  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  the  Senator 
referring  to  the  report? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  refer  to  the  Senate  debate 
on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  on 
August  6  and  7, 1964. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  not  object. 
I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  if  he  is 
planning  to  hold  the  floor  all  afternoon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor  in  about  1  minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  object. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  S, 

1964] 

Maintenance  of  International  Peace  and 

SECtmiTT  in  Southeast  Asia 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Vietnam  resolution  be  laid  before  the 
Senate.  It  has  been  cleared  with  the  chair- 
men of  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with 
the  ranking  members  of  those  committees, 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen].  and  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  who  is 
interested  in  the  subject. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  189)  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  Is  it  agreed 
that  a  vote  on  the  treaty  with  Belgium  will 
be  had  at  2  o'clock? 

The  Presidinc  Officer.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  P'REsmiNo  Officer.  The  Senator  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  Is  It  further 
understood  that  it  Is  the  Intention  to  call  up 
the  so-called  Vietnam  resolution  following 
the  vote  on  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Vietnam  reso- 
lution. 

The  President  has  acted  against  repeated 
Communist  provocations  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf. 
He  has  acted  In  the  hope  of  preventing  an 
expansion  of  the  conflict  In  Asia,  in  the  hope 
of  minimizing  the  American  involvement  on 
that  continent. 

He  has  weighed  the  degree  of  military  re- 
sponse to  the  degree  of  military  provocation. 
He  has  taken  military  steps  for  legitimate 
defense  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  brought 
the  matter  to  the  conference  tables  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  a  matter  of  urgency  in 
connection  with  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace. 

He  has  counseled  with  the  congressional 
leadership,  the  relevant  committee  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  and  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President.  Two  nights 
ago  he  Informed  the  entire  Nation  of  his 
action. 

The  President,  in  short,  has  acted  with  a 
cool  head  and  a  steady  hand  In  a  most  crit- 
ical situation.  He  has  acted  as  the  leader  of 
a  great  free  nation,  fully  aware  of  a  great 
nation's  responsibilliies  to  itself,  to  freedom, 
and  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Let  no  man  make  light  of  what  has  bee;', 
done  in  the  past  72  hours.  What  has  been 
done  is  no  automatic  or  certain  solution  to 
the  difficulties.  A  reasoned  approach  to  this 
situation  on  our  part  is  no  assurance  that 
others  will  have  the  same  capacity.  Our  own 
restraint  is  no  guarantee  of  the  restraint  of 
others.  Our  wish  for  peace  is  not  necessarily 
the  wish  of  others. 

But  the  President  has  acted  in  the  hope  of 
restraining  the  dogs  of  war.  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  now,  whether  others  will  act  in  the 
same  fashion.  E^alators  go  up  as  well  as 
down  and,  in  this  Instance,  our  hand  is  not 
the  only  hand  on  the  control.  We  hope  for 
the  best.  But  let  us  also  be  prepared  for  the 
worst.  The  situation  may  well  become  more 
critical— far  more  critical — before  its  resolu- 
tion becomes  visible. 

One  would  hope  that  those  who  have  acted 
with  provocation  will  now  cease  so  to  act. 
One  would  hope  that  the  United  Nations  will 
be  helpful.  One  would  hope  that  those  na- 
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tions  deeply  concerned  but  not 
volved  In  Indochln*  will  redouble 
forts  to  find  a,  peaceful  solution 
the  difficulUes  which  have  beset  t 
sula  for  almost  two  decades  and 
for  10  years. 

But  those  are  matters  which  are 
own  hands  alone.  For  us,  It  Is 
this  time  to  know  that  the  Presldejit 
a  course  for  the  best  Interests  of 
for   Democrats    and    Republicans 
the  Government  and  people  of 
States.  He  asks  for  and  he  will  hafe 
endeavor,   the  support  of  the 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
be  no  doubt  of  that  In  any  nat 
or  In  any  part  of  the  world.  Wha 
be  done  to  defend   ourselves  will 
What  can  be  done  by  us  to  give  " 
dom  a  chance  In  southeast  Asia  w 
It    will    be    done    not    alone    by 
Ident.  It  will  be  done  not  alone  by 
services  which  he  conunands.  It 
not  alone  by  Democrats  or  by 
will  be  done  by  an  entire  Nation 
their  trust  and  In  their  support  of 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PcLBRiGHT.  Mr.  President 
Imous  consent  to  correct  the  text 
olution.  There  was  a  technical 
omission  on  line  10,  page  2,  as 
lowing  the  words  "consonant  wltl 
stUutlon,"  the  words  "of  the  Ur" 
were  Inadvertently  left  out.   It 
obvious  that  it  was  the  Constitution 
United  States  that  was  being 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
The  Pbesidino  Ofticib.  Without 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fm-BRicHT.  Mr.  President 
the  order  of  the  Senate   on 
Committee  on  Armed  Forces, 
distinguished    Senator    from 
BussKia-l,   and   the   Committee 
Relations  mot  jointly  this  morning 
testimony  on  Senate  Joint 

Mr.   President,  I  recommend   t 
and  overwhelming  endorsement 
luiion  now  before  the  Senate.  The 
which  has  been  approved  by  the 
on   Foreign    Relations   and    Arm^ 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote 
wise  and  necessary  action  of  Pi 
son  in  ordering  the  7th  fleet  and 
to  take  appropriate  measures  in 
the  unprovoked  attacks  on  / 
vessels  by  North  Vietnamese 
Tae  resoiu.ion  further  expresses 
and  support  of  the  Congress  for 
mlr.a-.ion  of  the  President  to  take 
as  may  be  necessary,  now  and  In 
to  restrain  or  repel  Communist 
southeast  Asia, 

The  action  taken  by  the  Unite  1 
retaliation  for  the  North  Vietnam  ft 
boat   attacks   must   be   understo*  id 
terms   of   the   Immediate   situation 
terms  of  the  broader  pattern  of 
nUlltary  and  subversive  activities 
east  Asia  over  the  past   10  years 
levels     the     North     Vietnamese 
patently   gtillty   of  military 
demonstrably  in  contempt  of 
law. 

As  stated  In  the  report  of  the 
mJttee  on  the  resolution: 

•  The  North  Vietnamese 
the  South  has  Increased  In  scope 
It  has  added  a  new  dimension  to 
concepts  of  warfare  and  aggr< 
mension    of    subversion    and 
planned,  centrally  directed,  and 
basis.   This  new   kind   of   aggre 
symbolized  by  armies  marching 
tiers  with  bands  playing  and 
But   it   is   no   less  outrageous 
behavior." 

The  facts  of  the  immediate  s 
clear.  On  August  2  the  U.S.  destn  . 
was  attacked  without  provocatlo  n 
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dltectly  In-      Vietnamese   torpedo   boats   In    International 
their  ef-      waters  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  The  American 
to  all  of      vessel,  with  the  support  of  aircraft  from  the 
penln-      U  S  S.  Ticonderoga.  tired  back  In  self-defense 
ourselves     and    drove    off    the    attackers.    The    United 
States  thereupon  warned  the  Hanoi  regime 
of  "grave  consequences"  in  the  event  of  fur- 
ther military  attacks  on  American  forces.  On 
August  4  the  Afoddoj  and  another  destroyer, 
the  C.   Turner  Joy,  were  again  attacked  by 
North   Vietnamese   torpedo   boats   In   inter- 
national waters.  The  attack,  which  lasted  for 
over  2  hours,  was  without  any  doubt  a  cal- 
culated act  of  military  aggression.  The  United 
States  thereupon  responded  with  air  strikes 
against  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  and 
their  supporting  facilities  at  various  points 
on  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  American  action  was  limited  and 
measured  In  proportion  to  the  provocation 
which  gave  rise  to  It.  It  was  an  act  of  self- 
defense  wholly  consistent  with  article  51  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  an  act  of 
limited  retaliation  wholly  consistent  with  the 
International  law  of  reprisal.  The  single,  most 
notable  fact  about  the  American  action  was 
Its  great  restraint  as  an  act  of  retaliation 
Sbsk  unan-  taken  by  a  great  power  in  response  to  the 
)f  the  res-      provocation  of  a  small  power. 

an         The    action   taken   by   the   United   States 

fallows,  fol-      was   appropriate   as   policy   as   well   as   Jus- 

the  Con-      tlfled   In   law.   An  act   of   unambiguous  ag- 

d  States"      gresslon  cannot  be  tolerated  or  Ignored  wlth- 

perfectly     out     Inviting     further     provocations,     es- 

of  the     peclally  when   the   act   Is   committed   by   a 

to.  I      regime  which  has  been  engaged  In  consistent 

corrected,      and  repeated  aggression  against  its  neighbor 

objection,      states. 

Had  the  attacks  on  the  Maidox  and  the 
C.  Turner  Joy  been  Isolated  occurrences  It 
might  have  been  appropriate  to  respond 
by  a  lesser  act  of  force  than  that  em- 
ployed, or  even  by  measures  short  of 
force.  This,  however.  Is  not  the  csise.  The 
North  Vietnamese  regime  has  made  an  In- 
ternational career  of  aggression  almost  since 
its  inception  In  1954.  Certainly  supported  and 
quite  possibly  incited  by  Communist  China, 
North  Vietnam  has  persistently  engaged  In 
suhverslon  and  more  direct  hostilities 
against  the  duly  constituted  governments 
of  both  Laos  and  South  Vietnam.  It  has  done 
these  things  in  gross  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement  of  1954  and  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment of  1962  pertaining  to  Laos.  It  has  done 
these  things  In  violation  of  International  law, 
in  contempt  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
in  malice  toward  its  neighbors,  and  in  reck- 
less disregard  of  the  requirements  of  peace 
In  southeast  Asia. 

Under    these    circumstances.    It    was    In- 
cumbent   upon    the   United    States    to    act, 
as    it    did.    In    a    manner    proportionate    to 
States  In      the     provocation.    Viewed    in    the    context 
e  torpedo     of   the  Immediate  provocation,  the  retalla- 
both    In      tory  measures   taken   by   the   United  States 
and   In      were  necessary  and  Justified.  Viewed  In  the 
:;ommunl£t      context   of   a  decade   of   reckless   and   Irre- 
In  south-     sponsible  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  North 
On  both     Vietnamese  regime,  the  action  taken  by  the 
regime     is     United  States  was  the  minimum  consistent 
and      with    Its   own   vital    interests   and    with   Us 
l4ternational      obligations    to    Its    alUes    and    partners    in 
southeast  Asia. 
Joint  com-  The    situation    In    southeast    Asia    Illus- 

trates an  extremely  Important  principle  of 
against     foreign   policy — that   the   challenges   which 
and  tempo,      confronts  us  In  the  world  are  widely  varying 
traditional      in  character  and  Intensity  and  must  be  dealt 
n— the  dl-     with  accordingly  by  a  wide  variety  of  Instru- 
on    a     ments  and  policies.  Just  as  It  Is  a  mistake 
joordlnated      to  assert   that  force  Is  the  only  proper  re- 
Is   not     sponse    to    every    challenge    of    Communist 
1  Lcross  fron-     power.  It  Is  no  less  a  mistake  to  assert  that 
s   waving.      military  action  Is  never  a  necessary  Instru- 
l4ternational     ment  of  policy.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
present   crisis  in   southeast   Asia,   It    Is   Im- 
!  tuatlon  are     portant  for  us  to  refrain  from  making  sweep- 
Maddox     Ing  generalizations  as  to  both  the  provoca- 
by  North     tlon  and  our  response  to  it.  Special  comblna- 
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tlons  of  circumstances  suggest  special  pat- 
terns of  response,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
valid  In  different  situations. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  make  Is  that 
while  we  must  be  consistent  in  the  objectives 
of  our  foreign  policy,  we  must  be  flexible  In 
the  Instruments  we  use  to  attain  them.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  military  force  Is  not 
an  end  but  an  instrument,  a  dangerous  and 
repugnant  one  which  Is  never  desirable  but 
sometimes  essential.  It  Is  equally  unwise  to 
assume  that  force  must  never  be  used  and 
to   assume   that   Its   successful    use   In   one 
Instance  warrants  Its  use  In  any  or  all  others. 
The  current  crisis  In  southeast  Asia,  I  be- 
lieve,  is   one   in   which   the   use  of   limited 
American  force  has  been  necessary  and  may 
be  necessary  again.  It  is  essential,  however, 
that    we   evaluate   this   crisis   in    its   global 
context.  That  context  is  one  In  which  hopeful 
tendencies    toward    peace    are    on    the    rise 
despite  events  in  crisis  areas  such  as  Vietnam. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  allow  our 
optimism  about  promising  developments  In 
our   relations   with    the    Soviet    Union    and 
Eastern  Europ>e  to  lead  us  to  any  lUtislons 
about  the  aggressive  designs  of  ^'orth  Viet- 
nam and  its  Chinese  Communist  sponsor.  It 
would  be  no  less  a  mistake  to  allow  our  con- 
cern with  baleful  events  In  southeast  Asia  to 
drive    us    to    actions    and    attitudes    which 
would  undermine  current  progress  toward  the 
relaxation  of  tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  European  Communist  regimes.  At  all 
times,  but  especially  at  this  moment  of  crisis, 
we  must  be  extremely  clear  about  the  dlfl'er- 
ent  policies  pursued  by  different  Communist 
regimes,  about  the  different  challenges  which 
they  pose  and  the  different  responses  which 
they  warrant.  We  must  have  the  wisdom  and 
the  discrimination  to  be  able,  when  neces- 
sary, to  engage  simultaneously  in  the  local 
prosecution  of  hostilities  and  the  global  pur- 
suit of  world  peace. 

In  southeast  Asia  Itself,  we  must  leave 
no  doubt  m  the  minds  of  both  adversaries 
and  friends  as  to  what  our  objectives  are 
and  what  they  are  not.  It  should  be  clear  to 
all  concerned  that  our  purpose  Is  to  uphold 
and  strengthen  the  Geneva  Agreements  of 
1954  and  1962 — that  is  to  say,  to  establish 
viable,  independent  states  In  Indochina  and 
elsewhere  In  southeast  Asia,  states  which  will 
be  free  of  and  secure  from  the  domination 
of  Communist  China  and  Communist  North 
Vietnam.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  we 
wish  the  nations  of  southeast  Asia  to  be  free 
of  and  secure  from  domination  by  Pelplng 
and  Hanoi,  but  not  necessarily  hostile  to 
these  regimes.  It  should  be  further  empha- 
sized to  all  concerned  that  our  objective  is 
not  to  establish  our  own  military  power  In 
Indochina  or  In  any  way  to  bring  the  nations 
of  Indochina  under  our  domination  or  even 
to  bring  them  Into  an  American  "sphere  of 
Influence." 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Communist 
powers  of  Asia,  If  It  Is  not  yet  sufficiently 
clear,  that  they  can  enjoy  peace  and  security" 
as  long — but  only  as  long  as  they  confine 
their  ambitions  within  their  own  frontiers. 
It  should  also  be  made  clear  that  whenever 
the  Communist  powers  show  a  willingness  ti 
settle  the  problems  of  southeast  Asia  by 
peaceful  and  lawful  means,  these  problems 
can  then  be  placed  largely  or  entirely  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
should  be  made  equally  clear  to  these  re- 
gimes, if  It  Is  not  yet  sufficiently  clear,  that 
their  aggressive  and  expansionist  ambitions, 
wherever  advanced,  will  meet  precisely  that 
degree  of  American  opposition  which  is  nec- 
essary Co  frustrate  them.  The  resolution  now 
before  the  Senate  is  designed  to  shatter 
whatever  illusions  our  adversaries  may  har- 
bor about  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  act  promptly  and  vigorously  against 
aggression.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
tirge  Its  prompt  and  overwhelming  adoption 
by  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  President,  In  addition  to  the  strong 
support  of  the  Congress,  there  have  been  ex- 
pressions of  widespread  support  for  the  Pres- 
ident's action  In  the  country  and  In  the 
press.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  his  point  a  num- 
ber of  newspaper  editorials  which  are  illus- 
trative of  the  general  support  for  President 
Johnson's   actions   in   southeast  Asia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Aug.  6,  19641 

A  Nation  Unfted 

In  this  grim,  dark  hour — when  the  Issue  of 
peace  or  war  hangs  precariously  In  the  bal- 
ance— President  Johnson  has  called  upon 
the  American  people  to  meet  the  test  of 
courage  and  determination  that  has  been 
thrust  suddenly  and  Irrevocably  upon  us  all 
by  a  treacherous  foe. 

The  Nation  must  stand  firm  and  united  In 
unwavering  support  of  the  President  at  this 
crucial  Juncture  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

We  are  confident  that  Americans,  irrespec- 
tive of  political  party,  shall  do  so — In  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  traditions  of  this  coun- 
try In  times  of  crisis. 

In  his  solemn  address  to  the  world  on 
Wednesday,  at  Syracuse,  Mr.  Johnson  reiter- 
ated and  expanded  upon  points  he  made  late 
Tuesday  night  In  his  report  on  the  swift 
succession  of  ominous  events  in  southeast 
Asia. 

The  President  Is  right,  beyond  any  ques- 
tion In  making  it  clear  to  the  leaders  of 
Communist  North  Vietnam,  and  to  any 
other  government  bent  on  unprovoked  ag- 
gression, that  America's  earnest  desire  for 
peace  is  not  to  be  misconstrued  as  weakness. 

Delivering  one  of  the  finest  addresses  of 
his  long  career  in  public  service,  Mr.  John- 
son summed  up  the  situation  succinctly  at 
Syracuse  In  these  terse  phrases:  "The  at- 
tacks were  deliberate.  The  attacks  were  un- 
provoked. The  attacks  have  been  answered." 

After  the  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats 
bad  opened  fire  against  U.S.  naval  craft  in 
international  waters,  for  the  second  time  In 
3  days.  It  was  luunistakably  clear  that  the 
American  reply.  In  action  as  well  as  words, 
needed  to  be  prompt  and  appropriately 
forceful^-commensurate  with  the  serlotis- 
ness  of  the  North  Vietnamese  challenge  and 
the  flagrant  disregard  they  showed  for  the 
rights  of  our  vessels  to  sail  the  seas  without 
Interference. 

These  rights  have  been  hard  won,  over 
many  years,  by  valiant  Americans.  Freedom 
of  movement  on  the  oceans  must  be 
defended. 

Retaliatory  U.S.  air  strikes  against  North 
■Vietnamese  torpedo  boat  bases  and  other 
installations,  as  reported  by  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara,  unfortunately  have  resulted 
In  the  loss  of  American  planes  and,  pos- 
sibly, American  lives.  This  sorrowful  and 
tragic  development  underlines  not  only  the 
perils  that  must  be  faced  In  the  battle  zone 
but  the  sacriflces  that  all  of  us  must  be 
prepared  to  accept. 

"Aggression  unchallenged  Is  aggression  un- 
leashed," the  President  said  at  Syracuse. 
This  is  undeniable  truth.  To  retreat  from 
or  even  to  tolerate,  armed  attack  against 
vessels  of  the  U.S.  Navy  would  be  to  invite 
steadily  bolder  assaults  that  would  lead  us 
surely  and  inevitably  down  the  path  of  war. 

Mr.  Johnson's  notation  of  broken  promises 
made  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, in  pacts  signed  by  them  in  1954  and 
1962,  Is  a  timely  renilnder  of  the  denion- 
strated  untrustworthlness  of  the  Red  regime 
in  Hanoi.  It  Is  fitting  also  that  the  Presi- 
dent, while  reafllrmlng  this  country's  com- 
mitments to  allies,  has  reminded  those  allies 
that  the  fight  for  freedom  ought  not  to  be 
the  sole  burden  of  any  one  nation  but  should 
be  a  collective  responsibility.  Our  allies — in 
NATO.  In  the  Far  East,  and  elsewhere — can 
help  the  cause  of  peace  by  giving  unquali- 


fied   endorsement    to    U.S.    action    against 
North  Vietnam. 

Freedom  and  peace  remain  our  goals — but 
let  those  forces  of  enslavement  and  armed 
aggression  abroad  who  have  unleashed  their 
fire  against  us  give  pause.  They  will  do  well 
to  show  a  healthy  respect  for  America's  re- 
solve to  defend,  by  whatever  means  neces- 
sary, our  rights  on  the  high  seas  and  to 
carry  out,  by  whatever  action  required,  our 
obligations  abroad  in  the  struggle  against 
Communist  aggression. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  6,  1964] 
Stehn  Cbisis 

President  Johnson  has  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  the  free  world  as  well  as  of  the  Na- 
tion for  his  careful  and  effective  handling  of 
the  Vietnam  crisis.  The  paramount  need  was 
to  show  the  North  Vietnamese  aggressors 
their  self-defeating  folly  In  Ignoring  an  un- 
equivocal American  warning  and  agsdn  at- 
tacking the  American  Navy  on  the  high  seas. 
This  Mr.  Johnson  did  by  means  of  a  severe 
but  measured  response  deftly  fitted  to  the 
aggression:  retaliation  against  the  boats  and 
bases  used  In  the  attack. 

The  air  strikes  did  not  merely  decimate 
Hanoi's  fieet,  leaving  It  unable  to  defend  Its 
own  coast,  and  demonstrate  North  Vietnam's 
vulnerability  to  American  power.  The  coun- 
terattack smashed  the  "paper  tiger"  myth, 
providing  the  U.S.  readiness  to  use  whatever 
means  necessary  to  stand  up  for  its  Interests 
in  the  Far  East  and  underlining  the  reliabil- 
ity of  Its  commitment  to  its  friends  there. 

Most  immediately,  the  reprisal  rendered 
obsolete  the  old  terms  of  the  debate  on 
whether  to  carry  the  guerrilla  war  In  South 
Vietnam  back  to  the  aggressors  In  the  North. 
Long  reluctant  to  do  this  Itself  on  the 
ground,  or  to  have  Saigon  forces  do  It,  the 
United  States  has  now  acted  alone,  by  sea 
and  air.  Whatever  restraint  has  previously 
been  exercised  through  lack  of  precedent  or 
provocation  has  been  removed  by  the  events 
In  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  No  one  can  tell  at  this 
point  the  precise  form  which  the  Vietnam 
war  will  take,  but  It  is  bound  to  be  a  new 
form,  eind  the  newness  would  seem  Inevitably 
to  be  on  the  side  of  more  direct  American 
participation  and  more  direct  action  against 
the  North. 

To  a  capital  and  a  world  sensitive  to  the 
uses  of  power  by  an  American  President,  the 
crisis — the  first  major  foreign-policy  crisis 
faced  by  President  Johnson — has  found  him 
not  wanting  In  toughness  or  In  nuance.  But 
the  crisis  has  also  pointed  up  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  as  the  single  center  of  control 
and  responsibility  for  American  power.  It  is 
worth  remarking  that  this  respect  for  the 
Presidency  has  been  conveyed  even  by  those 
who  believe  that,  for  instance,  local  military 
commanders  should  be  given  discretion  for 
Important  decisions  In  the  field. 

Military  measures  were  only  a  part  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  response.  He  coordinated 
them  with  the  other  constituencies  and  com- 
munities of  which  he  Is  the  leader.  He  asked 
and  got  from  Senator  Goidwattb  a  promise 
of  nonpartlsanshlp.  The  Senator,  like  the 
patriot  he  Is,  Instantly  foresook  politics  and 
stood  by  his  side.  He  also  went  calmly,  to 
the  people,  both  American  and  foreign,  offer- 
ing Information  and  reassurance  In  appro- 
priate degrees. 

The  President  went  to  Congress  too  for  a 
resolution  of  national  unity  and  support,  and 
to  the  United  Nations,  for  International  back- 
ing. The  request  to  Congress,  like  his 
approach  to  Senator  Goldwater,  may  later 
affect  the  election  campaign,  but  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  warrants  these  expres- 
sions of  confidence  and  cooperation.  The 
U.N.  plea  forces  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  cli- 
mactic choice  between  the  conflicting  in- 
terests in  the  Communist  and  Western 
worlds.  But  regardless  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil's stance  on  the  torpedo  attacks,  a  condign 
response  has  already  been  meted  out  to 
Hanoi. 


The  impressive  orchestration  of  American 
policies  contrasts  reveallngly  with  the  frag- 
mented and  tardy  reactions  of  the  different 
communist  states.  This  broken  pattern.  In- 
cluding the  fact  tbat  Premier  Khrushchev 
was  out  in  the  Soviet  hinterlands,  suggests 
how  unexpected  Hanoi's  attacks  were  to  some 
Communists  and  how  unexpected  Washing- 
ton's reprisals  were  to  others.  There  Is  still 
no  convincing  explanation  of  why  Hanoi 
would  challenge  the  United  States  under 
conditions  so  patently  unfavorable  to  it.  One 
notes,  however,  that  there  is  in  Hanoi  a  war 
weariness  conducive  to  desperate  heroics; 
that  Hanoi  has  seemed  to  share  Peiplng's  dis- 
torted vision  of  the  American  "paper  tiger"; 
and  that  the  Tuesday  attack  fell  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  test  ban,  a  Soviet-American 
agreement  based  on  the  fact  that  the  "paper 
tiger"  has  nuclear  teeth. 

This  element  of  tincertalnty  In  Hanoi's 
Intentions  is  what  makes  the  crisis  poten- 
tially dangerous.  The  fear  Is,  of  course,  that 
Hanoi's  harassmente  may  be  a  prelude  to 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  perhaps 
drawing  in  Pelplng,  It  was  the  F>resldent's 
awareness  of  these  ominous  possibilities  than 
made  bis  management  of  the  crisis  so  slg- 
tUficant  and  correct. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Aug.  6, 

1964] 

Trs  Right  Response 

President  Johnson  spoke  clearly  and  acted 
with  prompt  decision  in  reply  to  the  second 
torpedo  attack  on  American  ships  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf.  The  reasons  behind  the  wanton 
North  Vietnamese  provocations  are  still  mys- 
terious, but  there  Is  nothing  obscure  about 
Mr.  Johnson's  firm  statement  that  "there  can 
be  no  peace  by  aggression  and  no  Immunity 
from  reply" — especially  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  sharp  and  effective  American 
air  assault  on  the  North  Vietnamese  naval 
bases. 

The  United  States  has  a  chain  of  sentries 
around  the  world;  lonely  men  in  Korean 
trenches,  lonely  planes  over  the  Arctic  wastes, 
lonely  ships  In  distant  seas.  They  keep  watch 
over  an  uncertain  peace.  But  their  vigil 
would  have  no  meaning  If  It  were  not  that 
power  stands  leashed  behind  them,  power 
ready  to  be  used  swiftly  and  with  vigor  for 
peace.  That  power,  and  the  equally  essen- 
tial will  to  use  It,  found  expression  in  the 
action  ordered  by  President  Johnson  against 
North  Vietnam. 

The  power  was  still  on  leash.  The  air 
action  against  the  aggressor's  bases  was  a  lim- 
ited action.  And  In  that  fact,  no  less  than 
In  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  response, 
lies  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  policy 
put  into  effect  by  the  President.  As  he  said, 
the  overall  strength  of  the  United  States  Is 
"vast  and  awesome."  But  It  is  not  a  mono- 
lithic mass,  like  the  European  armies  before 
World  War  I,  Impossible  to  guide  or  check 
by  diplomacy  once  the  initial  Impetus  is 
given.  It  Is  not  Just  "the  button,"  whose 
rejoinder  must  be  nuclear  war  or  supineness. 
It  can  be  used  to  pinpoint  and  punish  the 
inunedlate  offenders — In  this  case,  the  North 
Vietnamese  mosquito  fleet. 

Thus,  whoever  planned  the  tori)edo-boat 
attacks,  for  whatever  purpose  stand  warned. 
If  they  were  probing  the  Intentions  of  the 
United  States,  of  Red  China,  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  at  least  know  that  the  United 
States  will  resist  aggression,  and  that  it  has 
the  capability  of  doing  so. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rest  of  the  world 
knows  that  this  cl^Jabillty  will  be  used  with 
restraint;  that  force  will  be  used  in  propor- 
tion to  the  need.  The  United  States  can.  as 
Mr.  Johnson  said,  welcome  and  invite  the 
scrutiny  of  all  men  who  seek  peace,  "for 
peace  Is  the  only  purpose  of  the  course  we 
pursue." 

The  controlled  force  of  the  American 
counterblow  has  clearly  made  its  Impact  on 
the  world.  Prom  Its  friends,  this  country  has 
received    such    congratulations    as    that    of 
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Japan    (very    directly   concerned 
problem  of  Communist  expansion 
and  such  encouragement  as  that 
m    the   Security    Council.    Prom 
Union  has  come  denunciation — but 
perfunctory.  In  asking  that  North 
come  to  the  United  Nations,  even 
delegate  on  the  Security  Council 
be  trying.  In  some  earnestness,  to 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  Tor 
The  United  States,  too.  is  puzzled 
of   what   has  been   happening   in 
Asia.  But  it  stands  as  one  behind 
idents  action.  The  hearteningly 
port  given  Mr.  Johnson's  course 
Gou)WATm  Is  only  the  most  strlkln  ; 
evidences  of  the  unity  of  Amerlc 
face  of  this  strange  kind  of 
high  seas. 
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I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug 
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On  July  24.   President  Johnson 
•the  United  States  seeks  no  wider 
Vietnam,  but  he  warned  that 
could  force  a  response."  That 

twice  repeated — now  has  brought 

that  has  been,  in  the  President  s 

Ited    and    fitting."    Whether    this 

Incident  now  is  up  to  North 

to    Communist    China.    The    Un 

plans  no  further  military  strikes 

no    further    Communist    attacks 

Johnson   has   made   it    clear   that 

want  no  wider  war." 

Whether   or    not    the   con 

there,  the  crisis  In  southeast  Asl; 

altered  In   fundamental  ways— al 

great  imcertalnties  and  even  great 
The   United   States   has   becom ; 

combatant  on  a  significant  scale.  ( 

briefly.  The  sword,  once  drawn  in 

tend   to  be   unsheathed   more  ea4ily 

future. 

Congressional    authority    for 

tary   action   will,   in  effect,   be 

the  President  by  the  Joint  reso2u 

uled  to  be  voted  today.  The  ~ 

rightly  asked   that  the  resolutior 

determination  that  '•all  necessary 

be  taken. 

The  concept  of  a  Communist 

sanctuary."  heeded  hitherto  boti 

and  Indochina,  has  been  breachep 

cumstances  under  which  North 

be  struck  again  remain  undeflne  d 

rules   of    the   war   have    undergo:  le 
change — a  change  that  applies  to 
China  as  well  as  to  Hanoi  President 
was    clearly    addressing    Peiping 
warned  "any  who  may  be  tempted 
—or  to  widen — the  present 
"there  can  be  no  peace  by 
immunity  from  reply." 

Hanoi's  sea  patrol   fleet   largel  ' 
wiped  out  and,  lacking  an  air 
Vietnam  has  been  shown  to  be  v 
to  hostile  air  attack.   Hanoi's   w 
in  Pelplng  are  now  under  pressuri 
new  means  for  sea  and  air 
even,  perhaps,  to  intervene  direeily 
reluctant  allies  in  Moscow  are  uncjer 
as   yesterday's   Soviet   statement 
demonstrate  their  backing  for  No*h 
before  world  Conununlst  opinio  i 

Ranks  have  been  closed  in 
States  with  Senator  Goldwater'J  open  sup- 
port for  administration  action.  If  Hanoi's 
attacks  were  an  attempt  to  expl  )it  political 
and  racial  division  In  the  United  States,  the 
American  reaction  has  proved  this  futile. 
Vietnam,  In  fact,  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
presidential  campaign  for  the  m  sment.  The 
attempt  to  keep  It  out.  by  retaining  Repub- 
lican support,  means  that  Presid(  nt  Johnson 
henceforth  will  find  firmness  politically 
easier  to  emphasize  than  restraint. 

American  reluctance  to  go  to  ai  i  Indochina 
peace  conference,  as  urged  by  I  resident  de 
Gaulle,    is    strongly    reinforced.    If    Hanoi's 
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with    the  purpose  was  to  force  such  a  conference.  It 
in  Asia)  could  not  have  been  more  poorly  advised. 
Britain  These  are  some  of  the  political  and  mill- 
Soviet  tary  reallUes  after  the  Tonkin  Gulf  exchange 
t  Is  oddly  The  lines  have  hardened.  A  highly  danger- 
Vietnam  ous   period   has   opened.   It   is   a   time    that 
1  he  Soviet  calls  for  coolness,  as  well  as  determination. 
I  eemed  to  for  restraint  as  well  as  firmness, 
find  out  We  still  have  no  real  idea  of  what  prompted 
To4kin  Gulf,  the  North  Vietnamese  to  launch   their  po- 
by  much  tentlally   suicidal    adventure.    The    Nation's 
southeast  united  confidence  In  its  Chief  Executive  is 
the  Pres-  vital.  No  one  else  can  play  the  hand.  That 
pr<  mpt  sup-  confidence  will  be  best  maintained  by  a  con- 
Senator  tinned  adherence  to  the  principles  the  Presl- 
of  many  dent  himself  has  enunciated  of  firmness  but 
s  In  the  a  firmness  that  will  always  be  measured— a 
on  the  firmness   whose  mission   is  peace. 

I  From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Aug.  6.  1964] 
5.  19641  Pe.ace  the  Purpose 

At  Syracuse  University  yesterday,  while  the 
world  waited  for  further  developments  in 
southeast  Asia,  President  Johnson  set  forth 
the  central  concern  of  this  Nation  for  all  to 
see.  "We  welcome — and  we  Invite — the  scru- 
tiny of  all  men  who  seek  piace.  for  peace  is 
the  only  purpose  of  the  course  we  pursue." 
Only  hours  before,  after  a  second  Commun.st 
attack  on  American  naval  vessels,  the  Presi- 
dent had  ordered  an  air  strike  against  the 
torpedo-boat  bases  along  the  coast  of  North 
Vietnam.  The  attack  had  been  carried  out. 
and  the  bases  lay  In  ruins.  Two  American 
airmen  had  been  lost.  In  Its  promise  to 
repulse  aggressors  the  United  States  had  not 
been  bluffing.  Of  that  there  could  no  longer 
be  any  doubt. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  loose  even  a  small 
fraction  of  the  military  power  available   to 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  but   In  this  case 
there    was    no   choice.    "Aggression    unchal- 
lenged,"   th     President   said,     "is   aggression 
tuileashed."   In  striking   back   at   a   time   of 
ure   mill-      grave  provocation,  the  United  States  hoped 
ated   to      not  to  spread  the  fighting  but  to  pinch  It  olT 
I  Ion  sched-      before   It   got   out   of   hand.   To   reasonable 
Pr^ldent  has      governments   the   message   should   be   clear, 
express  a      but  American  forces  are  being  deployed   In 
measures"      such  a  way  as  to  respond   appropriately  If 
somewhere  there  Is  a  misreading.  That,  too, 
'privileged      is  a  statement  of  American  purpose, 
in  Korea  If  there  has  been  a  suspicion  abroad  that 

The  clr-      the   American   people   are   dangerously   dls- 
Vi^tnam  may      united,  this  episode  Is  proof  to  the  contrary. 
But  the      Crisis  always  draws  Americans  together,  and 
a   basic      on  this  Issue  support  for  President  Johnson 
irommunlst     is  without   reservation.   Senator  Goldwateb 
Johnson      set  the  pattern  for  his  party,  and  congres- 
when    he     slonal    leaders,   briefed   early   at   the   White 
to  support      House,  have  responded  with  the  traditional 
that      closing  of  ranks.  When  the  Nation  Is  under 
and  no      the   gun.    politics   loses   all    coloration.   The 
quick  rush  of  support  from  America's  allies 
has  been      also  has  been  gratifying. 

North  Non9  can  foretell  the  perils  that  He  ahead, 

ually  open      North   Vietnam   Is  an   annoyance,   but   It   is 
Ulng  allies     not  the  major  consideration.  The  key  to  peace 
to  provide     m  Asia  Is  hidden  In  Communist  China,  in 
and     the  course  it  may  essay  alone,  or  with  the 
Hanoi's     encouragement  of  Moscow.  Yesterday"s  con- 
pressure,      yoking  of  a  United  Nations  session  was  in- 
showed   to     tended  not  only  as  a  report  to  the  nations 
Vietnam     but  as  an  assessment  of   the  intentions  of 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Whatever  the  dangers,  the 
;he   United      United  States  will  face  them  with  the  cour 
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Vietnam  should  seek  a  deliberate  naval  con- 
flict with  the  United  States  with  the  over- 
whelming naval  and  air  power  that  we  have 
m  that  area.  In  an  effort  possibly  to  throw 
some  possible  light  on  that  question.  Mr. 
Murrey  Marder.  in  his  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  yesterday,  made  the  following 
statement  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  his 
column : 

"North  Vietnam  on  Sunday  charged  that 
the  United  Slates  and  South  Vietnam  had 
sent  warships  'to  shell  the  Hon  Me  and  Hon 
Ngu  Islands  in  the  territorial  waters'  of 
North  Vietnam.  Those  Islands  are  near  the 
are.i  where  the  Maddox  was  attacked  Sun- 
day. Hon  Me  Is  used  as  a  naval  base.  Ameri- 
can sources  said,  and  Communist  PT  boats 
have  been  seen  In  the  area. 

"The  United  States  has  denied  that  any 
of  its  wai'shif>s  shelled  the  Islands  of  Hon 
Me  and  Hon  Ngu.  However,  despite  some  re- 
ports published  yesterday,  the  Stale  Depart- 
ment denial  did  not  equally  exculpate  South 
Vietnam.  It  only  denied  American  participa- 
tion. 

"speculation   on   attack 

"Tlierc  are  some  indications,  however,  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  may  In  fact  have  at- 
tacked the  two  Islands.  American  officials  have 
declined  to  discuss  that,  although  U.S.  war- 
ships on  occasion  reportedly  have  escorted 
South  Vietnam  vessels  part  way  to  their  tar- 
gets.' 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
could  shed  any  light  on  the  possible  ex- 
planation for  the  North  Vietnamese  attack. 

Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  In  dealing  with  warfare, 
which  essentially  Is  an  irrational  business. 
It  Is  dangerous  to  speculate  as  to  the  motives 
of  one's  enemies  or  adversaries.  However,  in 
this  case,  first,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  him- 
self stated,  after  the  first  attack  on  the 
Maddox,  that  he  did  not  expect  a  repetition 
of  the  attack.  He  made  that  statement  pub- 
licly. That  showed  how  wrong  he  was.  He 
said  he  could  see  no  motive  for  It.  and  none 
of  us  a;  the  first  meeting  we  had  on  the  ques- 
tion could  explain  why  that  kind  of  attack 
by  a  few  torpedo  boats  against  the  elements 
of  the  7ih  Fleet  should  take  place,  whether 
It  was  an  isolated  action  or  an  impulsive 
action  by  the  local  commander. 

But  after  the  action  was  repeated,  it  was 
shown  to  be  clearly  calculated.  It  is  my 
understanding,  as  best  I  can  interpret  whet 
actually  happened,  that  there  were  sc«ne 
South  Vietnamese  raids,  if  they  might  be  so- 
called — coastal  raids — by  South  Vietnamese 
Junks  or  naval  vessels — the  only  kind  of 
naval  vessels  they  have.  My  Information  Is 
that  they  have  relatively  small  PT  boats, 
comparable  to  those  of  North  Vietnam,  plus 
what  are  called  motorized  Junks,  and  those 
from  time  to  time  have  engaged  in  what  are 
called  hit-and-rim  raids,  none  of  them  of  a 
major  nature,  by  South  Vietnamese  boais 
with  South  Vietnamese  crews. 

Our  own  naval  vessels,  such  as  the  Maddox 
and  other  associated  vessels,  have  never  en- 
gaged In  any  attacks  on  those  Islands  or 
anywhere  else  In  North  Vietnam. 

Tlie  best  Information  that  I  have  from 
high  officials  In  our  Government  In  this  field 
Is  to  the  effect  that  our  boats  did  not  convey 
or  support  or  backup  any  South  Vietnamese 
naval  vessels  that  were  engaged  In  such 
attacks. 

Mr.  McOovERN.  The  Senator  would  say  the 


age  possessed  only  by  those  who  are  both  free     implication    of    the    article    is    probably    In 
and  strong.  error? 

Mr.    PuLBRicHT.    It   has   been    asserted   by 

others  that  the  Maddox  was  backing  up  or 
convoying  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  Viet- 
namese. 

The  testimony  I  am  familiar  with  shows 
that  this  Is  not  a  fact. 

I  am  reminded  also  that  It  was  asked 
whether  or  not  the  Junks  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese had  American  personnel  In  the  na- 
ture of  advisers  or  otherwise  We  were  ad- 
vised they  did  not,  that  they  were  manned 
by    non-Americans    in    all    cases.    In    other 


Mr.  McGovERN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FuLBRicHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGovERN.  Without  In  any  way  casting 
any  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  the  resolution, 
there  are  a  few  brief  questions  that  I 
should  like  to  address  to  the  Senator  from 
his  comments.  If  he  would  be  willing  to  com- 
ment. 

All  of  us  have  been  puzzled.  If  not  baf- 
fled, PS  to  why  a  Utile  state  such  as  North 
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words,  the  patrol  duty  by  such  ships  as  tHe 
C  Turner  Joy  and  the  Maddox  was  an  opera- 
tion for  patrol,  to  keep  our  own  forces  Jn- 
fonned  about  the  activities  In  thU  very  criti- 
cal area,  and  was  entirely  unconnected  or 
unassoclated  with  any  coastal  forays  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves  may  have  con- 
ducted. ^  >.  _. 
Mr  McGovEKN.  I  should  like  to  put  on« 
other  quesUon  to  the  Senator  Over  the  past 
few  days,  possibly  the  past  2  or  3  weeks,  there 
have  been  statements  In  the  press  quoting 
General  Khanh.  the  South  Vietnamese  leader, 
as  saying  that  the  war  had  to  be  won  by 
carrying  It  to  North  Vietnam.  Almost  simul- 
taneously our  admlnlstraUon  leaders  have 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  only  way  the 
war  can  be  won  U  by  taking  on  the  guer- 
rillas m  South  Vietnam,  and  that  our  policy 
Is  not  one  of  extending  the  war  to  the  north; 
quite  to  the  contrary,  that  the  victory  must 
be  had  In  the  south  and  that  we  will  take  all 
reasonable  steps  to  confine  the  war  to  South 
Vietnam.  . 

Does  the  Senator  think  there  Is  any  dan- 
ger in  this  resolution  that  we  may  be  sur- 
rendering to  General  Khanh's  position  our 
attitude  as  to  where  the  war  should  be 
fought? 

Mr.  F^JLBRicHT.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
danger  of  that.  There  Is,  of  course,  a  danger 
in  this  whole  area,  and  there  has  been  for 
10  years.  It  Is  dangerous  The  policy  of  our 
Govenunent  not  to  expand  the  war  stlU 
holds.  That  Is  not  inconsistent  with  any  re- 
sponse to  attacks  on  our  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  where  they  have  a  right  to  be. 
Mr.  McGovERN.  I  agree. 
Mr  FULBRICHT.  I  do  not  think  the  policy 
that  the  war  be  confined  to  South  Vietnam 
has  changed.  I  think  It  Is  still  the  policy.  I 
think  It  Is  the  correct  one.  What  causes  diffi- 
culty Is  that  fact  that  this  Is  a  new  type  of 
war.  It  Is  not  a  war  In  the  orthodox  sense. 
This  Is  rubverslon,  Inspired  and  conducted 
through  infiltration  of  supplies  and  men  by  a 
neighboring  country  without  a  declaration 
of  war.  It  does  not  fit  the  pattern  of  the 
traditional  way  we  think  of  war.  It  Is.  never- 
theless, aggression — a  modernized,  specialized 
kind  of  aggression,  brought  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  by  the  leader  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  Mao  Tse-tung.  who  estab- 
lished the  basic  theory  of  how  to  conduct 
this  type  of  warfare. 

It  Is  difficult  to  adjust  our  concepts  to  war- 
fare of  this  kind.  I  think  It  is  just  as  savage 
and  as  much  In  violation  of  international 
good  behavior  and  law  as  is  an  overt  Inva- 
sion by  troops.  I  tried  to  make  this  point 
in  my  remarks.  North  Vietnam  haa  been  an 
aggressor  against  South  Vietnam;  and  I  dO 
not  think  so  merely  because  of  the  testimony 
m  the  past  2  or  3  days.  Over  several  years. 
we  have  received  testimony  about  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  doing  In  Laos  and 
to  a  much  higher  degree  In  South  Vietnam. 
They  had  two  major  ways  of  approaching 
South  Vietnam,  one  by  sea,  and  one  by 
ground.  The  sea  approach  was  the  easiest 
way  to  supply  the  Mekong  Delta.  So  we  help- 
ed the  South  Vietnam  Government  try  to 
Interrupt  the  transfer  of  men  and  supplies 
to  the  Mekong  Delta.  Junks  were  built  up 
for  that  purpoee.  The  boats  that  may  have 
struck  at  the  coastal  areas  of  North  Vietnam 
may  have  been  supplied  by  us.  We  have  been 
helping  South  Vietnam  arm  Itself.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  specific  boats. 

I  personally  think  this  Is  a  perfectly  le- 
gitimate and  proper  way  to  defend  oneself 
from  the  kind  of  aggression  South  Vietnam 
has  been  subjected  to  for  many  years. 

Mr.  McOovxRN.  I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  did  not  want  my  remarks  to 
be  Interpreted  as  prejudicing  the  case  for 

aid 

Mr.  Fin,BRicHT.  I  am  glad  to  try  to  clarify 

the  situation.  It  is  difficult  and  confusing. 

Mr.  McOovBiK.  There  have  been  reference* 

iB   the   press   to   the   effect   that   Oeneral 


Khanh  was  In  political  trouble  and  that  one 
way  he  thought  he  could  get  out  of  it  was  to 
divert  attention  from  failure  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  the  south  to  8«ne  kind  of 
strike  in  the  north,  presumably  largely  un- 
derwritten by  the  United  States.  It  was  be- 
cause of  my  concern  with  that  possibility 
that  I  raised  these  questions. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  EixENDER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  FULBRICHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Ellender.  The  Senator  has  stated  that 
m  the  last  2  or  3  days  the  committee  has  had 
some  hearings.  Can  he  tell  us  how  long  these 
ships  of  ours  have  been  in  that  area? 
Mr.  FULBRICHT.  On  patrol? 
Mr.  Ellender.  On  patrol,  yes  and  at  whose 
request? 

Mr.  FULBRICHT.  We  have  had  patrols  In  the 
Tonkin  Gull  for  about  18  months. 

Mr.  Ellender.  At  whose  request  were  these 
patrols  made? 

Mr.  FULBRICHT.  These  are  international 
waters.  Our  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  Is 
at  the  request  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. The  particular  measures  we  may 
take  m  connection  with  that  request  are  our 
own  responsibility.  The  particular  ships  on 
this  particular  patrol  are  there  at  our  own 
decision. 

Mr.  Ellender.   Are   they  part  of  the  7tn 
Fleet,  which  protects  Formosa? 
Mr.  FULBRICHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellender.  The  Senator  says  our  ships 
have  been  In  that  area  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Mr.  FULBRICHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  Ellender.  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin? 
Mr.  FULBRICHT.  In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin.  I 
can  be  corrected  on  this  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
My  recollection  U  that  they  have  been  in 
that  particular  area  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President,  elements  of  our 
fleet  have  been  In  this  gulf  periodically  for 
about  \\^  years. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Why? 

Mr.  Russell.  These  waters  are  the  high 
seas.  If  m  our  general  patrolling  throughout 
the  world  and  In  the  movements  of  our  fleet 
on  the  high  seas  everywhere  we  saw  fit  to 
send  our  ships  there.  Certainly  no  foreign 
naUon  has  a  right  to  challenge  our  use  of 
the  high  seas.  We  have  a  right  to  be  there. 
Mr.  Ellrnder.  Was  any  action  taken  by 
any  of  our  ships  to  prevent  the  carrying  of 
war  materiel  to  the  Mekong  Delta? 

Mr.  FULBRICHT.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
ships  fly  LP  g  our  flag  and  manned  by  our  per- 
sonnel? 

Mr.  Ellxnocb.  Why? 

Mr.  Ftn-aaioHT.  It  la  my  understanding  that 
that  operation  was  conducted  entirely  by 
Vietnamese  ships  and  personnel. 

Mr.  Eixend«r.  Were  we  there  to  protect 
them? 

Mr.  FULBRICHT.  No;  what  happened  here 
happened  on  patrol  duty.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  said,  these  ships  were  there  in 
accordsmce  with  our  re^)onslblllty  and  our 
rights  In  this  general  area.  The  ships  were 
not  assigned  to  protect  anyone.  They  were 
conducting  patrol  duty.  That  quesUon  was 
asked  specifically  of  the  highest  authority, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

They  stated  without  equivocation  that 
these  ships,  the  Maddox  and  the  C.  Turner 
Joy,  were  not  on  convoy  duty.  They  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  any  Vietnamese 
ships  that  might  have  been  operating  In  the 
same  general  area. 

Mr.  Euxndss.  Was  their  presence  in  the 
delta  area  at  the  request  or  suggesUon  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Oovermnent? 

Mr.  FULBRICHT.  TTiey  were  not  in  the  delta 
area.  I>oes  the  Senator  mean  in  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  area? 
Mr.  ELLKKDca.  I  understood  that  this — 
Mr.  FuLBaiGHT.  The  delta  area  Is  north  of 
the  gulf  area. 


Mr.  Ellender.  I  am  trying  to  discover  if 
our  forces  could  have  done  anything  which 
might  have  provoked  these  attacks.  You  say 
the  ships  were  not  engaged  In  any  activity 
near  the  Mekong  Delta? 

Mr.    FULBRICHT.   No;    where   they   were    is 
hundreds  of  miles  north  of  the  delta  area. 
Mr.    Ellender.   The   ships   that    were    at- 
tacked? 

Mr.  FULBRICHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellender.  The  patrols  carried  out  in 
the  delta  area  were  to  give  protection  or  con- 
fidence to  the  Junks  and  patrol  boats  that 
were  there  to  prevent  the  North  Vietnamese 
from  carrying  materials  of  war  to  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRICHT.  That  was  not  the  duty  of 
the  Afoddox  or  the  C.  Turner  Joy.  They  were 
on  patrol  duty  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin— not 
near  the  Mekong  Delta.  They  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  interruption  of  such  traffic  as 
may  be  carried  on  between  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  delU.  ThU  duty  was  assigned 
to  a  fleet  of  Junks  and  small  craft  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Navy.  That  U  sUU  their 
function.  They  stop  and  examine  thousands 
of  people  in  order  to  identify  them  and  see 
what  they  are  up  to.  They  have  found  a  good 
many  North  Vietnamese  who  were  coming 
down   to   carry   on   guerrilla  warfare. 

Mr.  Ellendkr.  Is  the  Senator  satisfied  from 
the  evidence  presented  to  the  conunlttee 
that  our  Armed  Forces,  that  is,  our  naval 
forces,  did  nothing  to  invite  the  attack  that 
was  made  in  the  last  few  days? 

Mr.  FULBRICHT.  Nothing  that  they  are  not 
entiUed  to  do.  Their  very  presence  in  the 
Gulf  o<  Tonkin  could  be  said  by  someone  to 
invite  an  attack,  but  they  had  every  right 
to  be  there,  and  they  were  not  shelling  the 
coast  or  intervening  In  any  of  the  legiti- 
mate operaUons  of  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam.  In  an  area  in  which  there  is  ten- 
sion and  in  which  there  has  been  this  very 
bloody  kind  of  guerrilla  warfare  or  irregular 
warfare,  one  might  say,  broadly  speaking, 
that  their  presence  could  be  a  provocation. 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  believe  that  can 
be  rightfully  said.  They  had  every  legitimate 
right  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  do  not  question  that  fact 
at  all.  My  question  was  directed  to  whether 
or  not  the  evidence  showed  any  act  on  our 
part  which  might  have  ixovoked  this  atuck. 
Mr.  FULBRICHT.  I  would  say  categorically 
that  that  was  not  shown.  Whatever  prov- 
ocation there  may  have  been  arose,  if  it  did 
arise,  from  the  acUvlty  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese ships. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  FULBRICHT  I  yield. 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  warfare  not  so  very  far  from  this  area, 
and  it  was  very  mean.  I  would  look  with 
great  dismay  on  a  situation  Involving  the 
landing  of  large  land  armies  on  the  c<«tl- 
nent  of  Asia.  So  my  question  U  whether 
there  is  anything  In  the  resolution  which 
would  authorize  or  recommend  or  approve 
the  landing  of  large  American  armies  in 
Vietnam  or  in  China, 

Mr  FULBMCHT.  There  is  nothing  In  the 
resolution,  as  I  read  it,  that  conttanplates  it. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  that  is  the  last 
thing  we  would  want  to  do.  However,  the 
languiige  of  the  resolution  would  not  pre- 
vent It.  It  would  authorize  whatever  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  feels  U  necessary.  It  does 
not  restrain  the  Executive  from  doing  it. 
Whether  or  not  that  should  ever  be  done  is 
a  matter  of  wisdom  under  the  circumstances 
that  exist  at  the  particular  time  it  is  con- 
templated. This  kind  of  quesUon  should 
mOTe  properly  be  addressed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Speaking 
for  my  own  committee,  everyone  I  have  heard 
has  said  that  the  last  thing  we  want  to  do  U 
to  become  involved  in  a  land  war  in  Asia; 
that  our  power  is  sea  and  air,  and  that  this 
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is  what  we  hope  will  deter  the 
munists    and    the    North    Vie 
spreading  the  war.  That  is  what  Is 
plated.  The  resolution  does  not        *" 
or  any  other  kind  of  activity. 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  President,  will  th  • 
yield? 

Mr.  PtTLBRiGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr    Morton.  Mr.  President,  first 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
I  approve  the  action  that  has 
and  I  approve  this  resolution.  On 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  c 
tween  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Committee    and    the   distinguished 
from   Lotiislana.   can   we   not   assoi^ 
presence  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to 
with  our  own  interpretation  of  — ' 
tlons  under  the  SEATO  Treaty? 

Mr   PuLBRiCHT.  Yes.  I  made 
That  Is  a  ftuther  responsibility 
deriook    in    alining    ourselves    w 
countries  in  trying  to  bring  peace 
ity  Into  this  area.  That  was  ancthir 
tlon   which   we   undertook.   It    for^" 
right  or  responsibility  for  being  In 
of  Tonkin. 

Mr   Morton.  I  believe  the  action 
the  President  helps  to  avoid  any 
tlon  on  the  part  of  either  the 
namese  or  the  Chinese  Comm 
Ueve  the  Joint  resolution  gives 
further  strength.  In  my  opinion 
major  wars  in  which  we  have  beet 
In  this  century  have  come  about 
culatlon  on  the  part  of  the 

I  believe  Congress  should  speak 
clear    and   make    It   plain   to   any 
aggressor  that  we  intend  to  stand 
we  make  that  clear,  we  will  avoid 
not   have  to  land  vast  land  armliis 
shores  of  Asia.   In  that  connectlo^ 
the  apprehenfilon  of  my  friend 
from  Maryland  (B4r.  Brewster). 
Mr.   PuLBRicHT.   The    Senator 
very  clearly.  I  Interpret  the  Joint 
m  the  same  way.  This  action  Is  I' 
very  sharp.  It  Is  the  best  action 
think  of  to  deter  an  escalation 
ment  of  the  war.  If  we  did  not 
action.  It  might  spread  further, 
further,  and  ruthlessly  bombed 
other  places,  we  would  be  guilty  of 
ment.  both  on  humanitarian  grov 
policy  grounds,  because  then  we 
talnly  inspire  further  retaliation 

This  situation  has   been 
best  way  possible  under  the 
so  as  to  calm  the  situation,  and 
It  Into  a  major  war. 

Mr.   Morton.   I   thank   the 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  PcoiRicHT.  I  yield  to  the 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Lausche.  I  should  like  to 
thing  to  the  answer  that  was 
Senator  from  Louisiana    |Mr.  Elu; 
my  opinion,  the  evidence  la  very 
our  Government  did  not  design  - 
late  a  situation  which  would  pre 
lence.  The  proof  shows  clearly  tha 
mander    of    the    Maddox,    when 
boats  were  following  It.  called  the 
of  the  Ticonderoga  and  Informed 
the  North  Vietnamese  patrol  boati 
lowing  him  and  were  Indicating  a  ' 
poses  of  violence.  It  was  not  until 
boats  fired  upon  the  Maddox  thai 
dox  took  any  action.  We  waited;  i 
tlon  was  taken  by  our  Govemmen ; 
torpedoes   were   set   Into   motion 
turned  seaward. 

Second,   the    Island   of   Hainan 
gulf.  Chinese  aircraft  and  military 
on  that  island.  Our  ships  were  pa'^ 
gulf,  surveying  the  activities  that 
on  In  the  gulf.  My  answer  Is  that 
been  theie  would  have  been  a 
our  country.  We  were  where  we 
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Chinese  Com-     to  be.  We  did  nothing  to  precipitate  this  un- 
from     warranted  action.  The  action  of  violence  was 
contem-     not  on  the  part  of  our  Government,  but  on 
prohibit  that,     the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  against  us. 
What  were  we  to  do?  Were  we  to  allow 
distinguished      them  to  fire  at  us  and  take  no  action?  The 
commander  of   the   Maddox.  when  he   con- 
Senator     tacted  the  commander  of  the  Ticonderoga, 
acted  with  complete  restraint  and  indicated 
no    purpose    of    engaging    in    violence.    Not 
until  we  were  fired  upon  did  we  fire  back. 

Furthermore,  to  conclude  that  we  devel- 
oped a  design  to  precipitate  this  violence  is 
not  supported  by  any  testimony  whatsoever. 
To  make  the  pronouncement  that  we  manip- 
ulated the  situation,  that  we  designed  a  set 
of  circumstances  that  would  give  us  an  ex- 
cuse to  fire.  Is  wholly  unwarranted.  Not  one 
syllable  of  testimony  supports  that  conclus- 
ion. 

Mr.  FtTLBRicHT.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
allow  me  to  answer  questions?  Then  he  may 
speak  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Just  half  a  second  more. 
Mr.    nn-BRicHT.    I    thought    the    Senator 
wished  to  ask  a  question.  But  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  concluding  his  statement. 

Mr.  Lausche.  I  wanted  to  give  my  under- 
standing of  this  very  Important,  crucial  as- 
pect of  the  dispute.  I  repeat:  There  is  not  a 
single  bit  of  testimony  warranting  the  con- 
clusion that  we  manipulated  or  designed  the 
situation. 

Mr.  EI.I.EKDER.  Mr.  President,  I  was  ques- 
tioning the  Senator  from  Arkansas  merely  to 
seek  assurance  that  the  evidence  shows  there 
was  no  possibility  that  our  forces  took  any 
action,  even  accidentally  which  might  have 
loud  and     provoked  an  attack.  Certainly  I  did  not  in- 
would-be     tend  to  intimate  that  the  commanders  of  our 
here.  If     ships  were  at  fault,  or  that  we  were  looking 
war,  and      for  an  excuse  to  attack  North  Vietnam, 
on  the         Mr.  Lausche.  I  understand,  Mr.  President. 
I  share     I   merely   wanted   to   make   plain    that   our 
Senator     forces  were  not  at  fault  In  any  way;    that 
our  ships  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  In  those 
waters,  and  that  there  Is  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence of  any  design  or  manipulation  Involved 
in  the  chain  of  events  which  took  place.  I 
did   not   wish   to   allow   that   Impression   to 
stand  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield?  I  wish  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr   PiTLBRiCHT.  I  should  like  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question,  and 
a  rather  serious  one. 

I  shall  support  the  resolution,  because  I 

handl^   in   the      think  we  must  defend  freedom  in  that  area. 

clrc\imstances,     or  else  see  the  balance  of  a  large  segment  of 

escalate     the  population  of  the  world  tipped  against 

freedom.  The  degree  of  our  resistance  under 

Senator   from      the  action  that  may  be  taken  In  southeast 

Asia,   under   the  resolution,  will   determine 

Senator  from     not  only  future  events  in  Vietnam,  but  also 

the    freedom   of   Malaysia,   India,    PakUtan, 

add  some-      and  Indonesia,  and  perhap«  even  Australia 

n  to  the      and  New  Zealand. 

NDERl.  In         My  question  is  this:   To  the  extent  that 
clear  that      the  Senator  may   know — and   be  permitted 
manlpu-      to   disclose — are   we   not   implementing   the 
vio-      Southeast    Asia   Collective    Defense    Treaty? 
the  com-      This  treaty  has  eight  countries  who  are  par- 
■  he    patrol      ties  to  it  including  the  United  States— three 
commander      In  the  area,  the  rest   in  Europe.   Australia, 
him  that      and   New   Zealand,    and   ourselves.    The   in- 
were  fol-      elusion  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  is 
the  pur-      by  protocol .  That  is,  the  protection  of  the 
the  patrol      treaty  Is  extended  to  them,  though  they  are 
the  Mad-      not  parties  to  it. 
iind  no  ac-  The  question  I  address  to  the  Senator  Is 

until  the      this:  Are  we  to  assume  that  the  action  which 
Our   ship     the  President  has  taken  with  respect  to  re- 
acting to  the  attack  on  American  vessels  Is 
Is    In   the      the  result  of  a  consultation  with  our  allies 
bases  are     who  are  parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
paltolllng  the      lective  Defense  Treaty?  If  It  is.  what  are  we 
were  going      to  assume  with  respect  to  the  future  progress 
ot  to  have     of  the  action  which  we  authorize  under  the 
d^ervlce  to      resolution,  which  Is  admittedly  a  broad  ac- 
a  right      tlon?  Is  it  that  the  President  may  take  all 
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necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of  Armed 
Forces,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol 
state,  which  would  Include  Laos.  Cambodia, 
and  Vietnam,  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty,  that  may  request  as- 
sistance In  defense  of  Its  freedom? 

What  I  wish  to  know  from  the  Senator  is, 
first:  Have  we  consulted  with  our  allies? 
Second,  what  are  we  to  look  to  from  our 
allies  in  the  way  of  assistance,  aid.  comfort, 
partnership,  and  the  future  implementation 
of  the  resolution?  It  Is  one  thing  to  stand 
alone;  It  Is  another  thing  to  stand  with 
seven  other  countries,  three  of  them  In  the 
area.  Implementing  a  solemn  commitment, 
which  Is  Just  as  binding  on  them  as  It  Is  on 
us.  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  agree  with 
those  who  say  that  we  cannot  be  the  police- 
man or  guardian  of  the  whole  world.  We  can- 
not lead  It  by  the  hand.  We  can  be  the  Unch 
pin:  but  what  are  we  to  accept  from  the 
others? 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  That  Is  quite  a  question. 
It  has  several  facets,  all  of  them  of  pertinent 
interest/. 

FUrst.  this  particular  action  was  not  taken 
In  consultation  with  the  other  signatories 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty.  It  was  an  act 
for  which  we  took  the  responsibility.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  treaty.  The  fact  that 
we  are  present  In  the  area  grows,  at  least  In 
part,  out  of  our  obligations  under  the  treaty. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  in  the 
area,  and  have  been  for  a  number  of  years. 
But  we  would  have  the  right  to  be  there 
without  the  treaty. 

As  to  the  contribution  of  the  protocol 
states — there  are  three,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said.  Under  the  LaoUan  Agree- 
ment of  1962,  Laos  Is  out  of  the  treaty. 
Cambodia  has  renounced  any  desire  to  be 
protected  by  the  United  States.  So  actually 
this  is  a  technical  way  of  saying  that  we  are 
assisting  South  Vietnam,  because  that  coun- 
try Is  all  that  Is  left.  That  phrase  means 
South  Vietnam. 

As  to  contributions  by  other  members  of 
SEATO,  they  have  been  too  little.  There  has 
been  consultation  in  the  past  on  numerous 
occasions,  in  an  effort  to  persuade  the  other 
countries  to  bear  a  greater  share  of  the  bur- 
den. The  question  has  been  asked,  "What 
are  the  others  doing"?  We  were  informed  as 
late  as  this  morning,  and  on  other  occasions 
in  the  past  several  days,  that  they  are  not 
doing  very  much.  Pakistan  Is  preoccupied 
with  ite  own  problems  with  India,  so  I  do 
not  believe  Pakistan  is  doing  anything. 

The  French  are  doing  a  good  deal  in  the 
way  of  Investment.  France  has  a  traditional 
relationship  there.  France  supplies  some  per- 
sonnel, but  the  major  part  of  her  contribu- 
tion is  in  the  form  of  Investment. 

Australia's  contribution  has  been  small, 
but  Australia  is  building  up  her  contribu- 
tion of  advisory  and  military  personnel  and 
some  contribution  of  technical  assistance. 
The  same  Is  true  of  New  Zealand.  The  Thai, 
of  course,  are  there  in  the  area  and  they  are, 
I  am  sure,  anxious  to  do  what  they  can.  Who 
else  Is  there? 

Mr.  Javtts.  The  Philippines  and  the  United 
Klngdcnn. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Philippines  have  not 
made  a  large  contribution.  The  United  King- 
dom has  been  more  than  occupied  with  its 
responsibilities  in  Malaysia  and  has  made 
no  contribution. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  That  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion  

Mr  PuLBRicHT.  An  Indirect  contribu- 
tion, yes;  but  it  is  in  Malaysia.  The  greater 
part  of  the  burden  has  been  borne  by  this 
country.  Unfortunately,  we  find  this  to  be 
true  in  other  areas  as  well.  Until  recenUy, 
within  the  past  several  years,  we  were  the 
only  major  free  country  capable  of  doing  it. 
Now  the  other  countries  that  are  becoming 
more  capable  have  not  yet  assumed  what  I 
consider  to  be  their  proper  part  of  an  over- 
all effort  to  defend  free  countries 
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Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  follow- 
up  question  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PuLBRicHT.  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor  so  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  can  give  the  Senate 
much  more  light  on  the  situation,  but  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAvrrs.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  will 
agree  that  we  are  dealing  with  pretty  sub- 
stantial matters. 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  They  are  very  Important. 
I  consider  this  situation  to  be  a  facet  of  the 
most  Important  matter  now  before  the 
country. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  Let  me 
ask  one  further  question :  May  a  Senator  vot- 
ing for  the  resolution  assume  that  the  United 
States,  with  all  Its  means,  diplomatic  and 
otherwise,  will  continue,  first,  to  keep  the 
SEATO  Treaty  In  effect  by  continuing  con- 
sultations even  If  for  the  moment  it  does 
not  get  enough  assistance  from  our  partners; 
second,  it  will  continue  to  press  for  maximum 
contributions  compatible  with  their  own  ca- 
pabilities and  their  own  national  security 
from  their  other  partners;  third,  that  It  will 
continue  to  utilize  all  the  organs  for  Inter- 
national peace  which  are  mentioned  here.  In- 
cluding the  United  Nations.  In  order  to  secure 
freedom  in  that  area.  And  because  the  Presi- 
dent gets  the  resolution,  we  are  not  going  to 
vote  on  that  one  proposal  and  make  every- 
thing else  perfunctory. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  had  positive  as- 
surance from  the  Secretary  of  State  about  the 
very  matter  the  Senator  is  discussing.  I  ap- 
prove of  that  policy.  Much  has  been  said 
about  bringing  the  United  Nations  Into  it. 
I  am  sympathetic  to  that.  One  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  has  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  that.  I  approve  of  it,  with  this  reserva- 
tion, or  this  qualification,  that  it  Is  not  time- 
ly, when  one  is  in  dire  straits,  to  turn  over  a 
situation  such  as  this  to  a  body  which  is  not 
equipped  to  assert  the  kind  of  power  I  believe 
to  be  necessary  to  stabilize  the  area. 

At  the  present  time,  this  is  not  a  quarrel 
In  which  a  "yes"  or  "no"  to  the  United  Na- 
tions would  bring  them  in  to  control  and  di- 
rect this  effort.  Having  assumed  this  burden, 
and  the  situation  having  deteriorated  as  it 
has,  I  believe  that  we  have  to  establish  some 
sort  of  stability  before  we  can  say  to  the 
United  Nations,  "You  take  It." 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  can 
be  done.  I  believe  that  If  we  could  ever 
stabilize  the  situation  euid  there  were  some 
reasonable  assurance  that  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Chinese  would  leave  these  people 
alone,  we  could  take  it  to  the  United  Nations 
with  some  assurance  that  it  would  work. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  With  the  thoughts  and  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  laid  out,  can  the  Senator  com- 
mit himself,  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  to  bring  our  "sentinel."  to 
follow  through  on  these  matters,  after  the 
Joint  resolution  Is  passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  do  everything  I  can, 
within  the  limits  of  my  capacity  and  my  posi- 
tion on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, because  I  really  agree  with  this  phi- 
losophy. I  am  not  looking  for  an  expansion  of 
war.  I  am  looking,  in  any  way  that  I  can,  to 
bring  in  with  us  both  our  allies  and  the 
United  Nations,  when  and  if  conditions  can 
be  created  that  that  would  be  a  feasible  pro- 
cedure to  follow.  I  believe  that  this  particular 
action  is  well  designed  to  help  stabilize  the 
entire  area. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  agree  with  the  Senator,  pro- 
vided we  would  have  some  feeling  In  our  heart 
that  there  will  be  a  really  manful  follow- 
through,  which  we  have  sometimes  lacked 
before. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  did  not  ask  me 
this  precisely,  but  I  must  say  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  performed  extremely  well. 
Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  an 
indefatigable  worker.  He  has  consulted  with 
the  members  of  SEATO  on  numerous  occa- 


sions. The  Senator  has  read  about  It  in  the 
past.  I  do  not  know  how  he  stands  up  under 
the  constant  schedule  of  visits  and  con- 
sultations that  he  has  endured  during  the 
past  3  years.  I  believe  that  he  is  committed 
to  the  proposition  the  Senator  has  stated.  I 
certainly  am.  I  hope  that  we  can  work  this 
problem  out.  I  believe  that  we  have  had  some 
success  m  the  past.  We  tend  to  forget  every 
instance  of  success  in  working  with  coun- 
tries on  situations  somewhat  like  this  one — 
perhaps  not  quite  so  threatening,  but  we 
have  had  some  bad  ones,  and  they  have 
faded  Into  the  past. 
Mr.  Javits.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  PuLBRiCHT.  The  combined  Judgment 
of  the  military  and  the  civilian  branches  of 
the  Government  has  worked  extremely  well 
In  this  Instance.  They  all  seem  to  be  in 
agreement.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  testified  that  they  were  unanimous 
In  their  recommendation.  There  seems  to  be 
no  division  within  the  highest  circles  of  our 
Government.  I  thought  it  was  very  en- 
couraging. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  shall  detain  the  Senator  no 
longer.  I  shall  vote  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  also  support  the  resolution. 
However,  there  is  some  phraseology  in  the 
resolution  which  troubles  me  somewhat.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  about  it.  On 
page  2  of  the  resolution,  there  is  a  clause 
which  reads: 

"That  the  Congress  approves  and  supports 
the  determination  of  the  President  •  •  •  to 
prevent  further  aggression." 

I  was  wondering  whether  there  was  any 
particular  design  In  the  wording  of  that 
clause,  or  If  we  intend  to  not  only  talk  about 
further  aggression,  but  also  the  President's 
determination  to  put  an  end  to  present 
aggression? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  whole  phrase  reads — 
"•   •   'to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack — " 

That  is  one  we  have  Just  had — 
•against    the    forces    of    the   United    States 
and  to  prevent  further  aggression." 

I  am  sure  that  we  took  action  calculated 
to  prevent  further  aggression,  because  It  was 
a  very  good,  positive,  and  affirmative  action. 
Mr.  Miller.  It  is  left  open.  It  does  not  say 
aggression  against  whom.  It  is  broad  enough 
so  that  It  could  mean  aggression  against  the 
United  States,  or  aggression  against  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  which  I 
would    suggest    certainly    fits    in    with    the 

President's  determination 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  both  are  in- 
cluded In  that  phrase. 
Mr.  Miller.  I  would  hope  so. 
Mr.  Ftn-BRicHT.  I  would  so  take  it. 
Mr.  Miller.  If  that  is  so,  then  we  are  talk- 
ing   about    further    aggression    against    the 
South  Vietnamese,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  be  talking  about  present  aggres- 
sive action.  We  should  be  talking  about  the 
President's  determination  to  put  an  end  to 
present  aggression  as  well  as  further  aggres- 
sion. I  am  sure  that  this  is  his  determina- 
tion, but  I  do  not  beUeve  that  we  have  said 
it.  I  merely  call  this  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  because  I  thought 

it  was  perhaps 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  hot  bclleve  that  the 
Senator  should  look  solely  at  that  part.  Sec- 
tion 2  is  Important  and  is  related  to  this 
question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Section  2— it  covers  It  very 
well.  My  own  regret  is  that  we  do  not  also 
cover  It  in  the  first  part  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  that  not  be  unduly 
repetitive  and  make  the  resolution  longer 
than  necessary?  The  original  resolution  pro- 
posed to  certain  members  of  both  commit- 
tees was  quite  long   and   involved.  On  the 


advice  of  members  of  the  committee,  the  De- 
partment cooperated  In  reducing  the  resolu- 
tion to  what  we  thought  would  be  its  bare 
essentials,  both  as  to  its  "whereas"  clauses 
and  to  the  resolution  itself.  We  thought  It 
would  be  much  clearer  and  more  positive  to 
make  it  as  concise  and  limited  as  possible. 
If  there  Is  fault  to  be  found  with  the  res- 
olution because  It  Is  too  limited.  I  believe 
that  I,  along  with  some  of  my  colleagues, 
must  bear  a  part  of  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know  that  It  is  difficult  to 
draft  a  resoluUon  of  thU  kind  to  satisfy 
everyone  and  keep  it  concise.  I  know  that 
conciseness  is  a  virtue,  but  all  1  should  like 
to  do  is  to  point  out  what  I  have  done  and. 
also,  to  inquire  whether  there  will  be  any 
change  in  the  resolution.  I  leave  that  up  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  affirm  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  we  are  supporting  the  Pres- 
ident's determination  not  only  to  prevent 
further  aggression,  but  also  to  put  an  end 
to  present  aggression.  I  would  appreciate  his 
expression  on  that  policy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Section  1  deals,  in  general, 
with  the  attacks  on  U.S.  forces  and  the  ag- 
gression against  us.  Section  2  deals  with  the 
attacks  on  SEATO,  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
We  have  a  dual  role.  We  are  a  sovereign 
power.  Our  fwcee  are  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
and  the  aggression  there  is  one  thing.  We 
are  also  part  of  SEATO.  This  Is  not  spelled 
out,  but  that  is  the  general  Idea.  I  believe, 
that  Is  expressed  In  the  two  sections. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  there  is  no  Intention  ex- 
pressed other  than  to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion and  stop  the  present  aggression  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  FuLBRioHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   Miller.   I  did   not  think   there   was. 
But  I  wanted  to  make  that  crystal  clear. 
Mr.  P'uLBRiCHT.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield. 
But  I  am  embarrassed  not  to  turn  the  floor 
over  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  )Mr. 
Russell]. 

Mr.  Russell.  The  Senator  need  not  be  em- 
barrassed. He  can  handle  the  situation. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  if  either  of 
the  two  questions  that  I  shall  ask  concerns 
matters  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright]  thinks  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]  should  an- 
swer, I  shall  be  glad  to  refer  them  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

My  first  question  is.  Based  upon  the 
knowledge  that  we  all  have,  that  Malaysia 
has  a  long  frontier  with  Indonesia  and 
Burma  with  Red  China,  am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  neither  Malaysia  nor 
Burma  is  a  party  to  or  a  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  In  the  re- 
port, on  page  3,  there  is  a  statement  with 
regard  to  the  SEATO  and  protocol  members. 
A  statement  was  made  about  the  protocol 
members. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  heard  the  statement.  I 
want  the  record  to  be  very  clear  that  Con- 
gress is  not  being  asked  by  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  make  any  advance  commitment  rela- 
tive to  these  two  states. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct  in  his  statement.  In  the  preliminary 
meeting  which  was  concerned  with  the  draft- 
ing of  the  resolution,  this  very  point  was 
brought  up.  This  language  does  not  cover 
either  Malaysia  or  Burma. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  have 
one  more  question.  I  note  In  section  3.  with 
Interest  and  with  approval,  if  I  correctly  un- 
derstand It,  the  provision  that.  In  effect. 
Congress  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  any 
advance  expression  or  commitment  in  this 
field  by  the  passage  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
Uon upon  which  the  President  would  not 
have  to  pass.  Am  I  correct  in  that  under- 
standing? 
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Mr.  PciMiGHT.  That  Is  correct.  T  lis  whole 
Joint  r*soluUon  can  be  terminate!  at  any 
time  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress. That  is  taken  verbatim.  I  bell  eve.  from 
the  Mideast  resolution. 

Mr  Hou..\ND.  Mr.  President,  I  t  tiank  the 
Senator.  I  beUeve  that  is  a  very  pn  iper  mat- 
ter to  be  included  here.  It  shows  cl^  larly  that 
while  Congress  is  giving  various  s  ssurancee 
and  approval  of  certain  acts,  if  nee  sssar>'.  by 
the  President  In  the  fields  coven  d  by  the 
resolution,  it  delimits  those  field  s  clearly. 
Then  it  further  reserves  to  itself  th  b  right  to 
terminate,  for  any  cause  sufficient  to  itself, 
this  advance  expression  or  comm  t  nent. 

Mr.  Ptn-BWCHr.  The  Senator  1 1  correct. 
That  was  put  there  for  that  purp  >se. 

Mr.  NtLsoN.  Mr.  President,  will  he  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  PtJiaRicHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Nelson.  I  could  not  he.xr  all  the  col- 
loquv   between   the   Senator   from   Arkansas 
(Mr.  Put-BRicHTl  and  the  Senator    rom  Iowa 
(Mr.  Mii.i.E«l .  I  heard  a  part  of  It. 

As  I  understand,  the  mission  of  i  he  United 
States  In  South  Vietnam  for  th :  past  10 
years,  stating  It  In  the  negative,  ha  ;  not  been 
to  take  over  the  Government  of  S  luth  Viet- 
nam, and  has  not  been  to  provid  s  military 
forces  to  do  battle  In  place  of  S<  uth  Viet- 
namese forces.  To  sute  it  in  tt  e  poslUve 
sense,  our  mission  has  been  to  sup;  )ly  a  mili- 
tary c*dre  for  training  personnel,  ind  advis- 
ory military  personnel  as  well  as  iiqulpment 
and  materiel— our  objective  being  to  help  In 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  stable 
regime  And.  if  my  memory  Is  right,  we  had 
about  1 .000  troops  there  the  Brst  5  or  6  years, 
up  to  1960.  There  are  now  approximately 
16.000  troops  there.  In  addition.  It  ts  now 
proposed  that  this  number  be  exp;  nded  to.  I 
beUeve.ai.OOO. 

Looking  at  sentence  6  of  the  resolution. 
I  understand  it  to  l>e  the  posit  on  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr  Miller )  th*t  Con- 
gress is  saying  to  the  President  tha  t  we  would 
approve  the  use  of  any  might  n(  pessary  lu 
order  to  prevent  further  aggressioa  Am  I  to 
understand  that  it  is  the  sense  cf  Congress 
that  we  are  saying  to  the  executtre  branch: 
If  It  becomes  necessary  to  prev«nt  further 
aggression,  we  agree  now.  In  adi  ance.  that 
you  may  land  as  many  divisions  as  deemed 
necessary,  and  engage  In  a  dlre;t  military 
assault  on  North  Vietnam  U  It  becomes  the 
Judgment  of  the  KxecuUve.  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  that  this  Is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
further  aggression"? 

Mr.  FtTLBaicHT.  As  I  stated,  suction  1  Is 
intended  to  deal  primarily  with  aggression 
against  our  forces.  "That  the  Ccmgress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  detern  inatlon  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  agj  ;resslon." 

This  mfff""  to  me  that  It  Is  i  rlth  regard 
to  our  own  forces  I  believe  sect  on  a  deals 
with  the  SEATO  area,  which  w;  are  com- 
nxltted  to  protect  under  our  trratles.  par- 
ticularly when  they  ask  for  our  assistance. 

If  the  situation  should  deterloiate  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  only  way  to  sive  It  from 
going  completely  under  to  the  Communists 
would  be  action  such  as  the  Senat  or  suggests, 
then  that  would  be  a  grave  decision  on  the 
part  of  our  country  as  to  whethe'  we  should 
confine  our  activities  to  very  11ml  ted  i>erson- 
nel  on  land  and  the  extensive  use  of  naval 
and  air  power,  or  whether  we  should  go 
further  and  use  more  manpower. 

I  personally  feel  It  would  be  '  ery  unwise 
tmder  any  circumstances  to  put  i  large  land 
army  on  the  Asian  Continent. 

It  has  been  a  sort  of  article  or  faith  ever 
since  I  have  been  In  the  Senate,  that  we 
should  never  be  bogged  down.  We  particularly 
stated  that  after  Korea.  We  are'  mobile,  we 
are  powerful  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea.  But 
when  we  try  to  confine  ouraeWes  and  say 
that  this  resolution  either  prohblts  or  au- 
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thorlzes  such  action  by  the  Commander  In 
Chief  m  defense  of  this  country.  I  believe 
that  is  carrying  It  a  little  further  than  1 
would  care  to  go. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  llmiu  are.  I 
do  not  think  this  resolution  can  be  deter- 
minative of  that  fact.  I  think  It  would  Indi- 
cate that  he  would  take  reasonable  means 
first  to  prevent  any  further  aggression,  or 
repel  further  aggression  against  our  own 
forces,  and  that  he  will  live  up  to  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  SEATO  treaty  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  protocol  states. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  the  Sena- 
tors question  and  give  him  an  absolute 
assurance  that  large  numbers  of  troops 
would  not  be  put  ashore.  I  would  deplore  It. 
And  I  hope  the  conditions  do  not  Jvistlfy 
It  now. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  may  very  well  not  be  able 
to  nor  attempt  to  control  the  discretion  that 
ts  vested  in  the  Commander  in  Chief.  But 
the  Joint  resoluUon  Is  before  the  Senate, 
sent  to  us,  I  assume,  at  the  request  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  PoLBRicHT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  Nklson.  It  was  sent  to  the  Congress 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
on  the  question.  I  intend  to  support  the  joint 
resolution.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
Congress  should  leave  the  impression  that  It 
consents  to  a  radical  change  in  our  mission  or 
objective  in  South  Vietnam.  That  mission 
there  for  10  years  as  I  have  understood  It. 
has  been  to  aid  in  the  esUbUshment  of  a 
viable.  Independent  regime  which  can  man- 
age Its  own  affairs,  so  that  ultimately  we  can 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  at  the  task 
for  10  years.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  original 
decision  to  go  into  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  that  commitment  should 
be  kept  in  the  event  we  are  unable  to  accom- 
plish our  mission.  And  I  would  not  wish  to 
make  a  Judgment  on  that  question  now.  But 
I  would  be  most  concerned  If  the  Congress 
should  say  that  we  intend  by  the  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  a  complete  change  In 
the  mission  which  we  have  had  in  South 
Vietnam  for  the  past  10  years,  and  which 
we  have  repeatedly  sUted  was  not  a  com- 
mitment to  engage  in  a  direct  land  con- 
frontation with  our  Army  as  a  substitute 
for  the  South  Vietnam  Army  or  as  a  substan- 
tially reinforced  U.S.  Army  to  be  Joined  with 
the  South  Vietnam  Army  In  a  war  against 
North  Vietnam  and  possibly  China. 

Mr.  PuLsaicHT.  Mr.  President,  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Joint  resolution  would  be  con- 
sistent with  what  we  have  been  doing.  We 
have  t)een  assisting  the  countrlea  In  south- 
east Asia  m  pursuance  of  the  treaty.  But  In 
all  frankness  I  cannot  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  think  the  Joint  resolution  would  in 
any  way  be  a  deterent,  a  prohibition,  a  limi- 
tation, or  an  expansion  of  the  President's 
power  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  In  a  differ- 
ent way  or  more  extensively  than  he  Is  now 
using  them.  In  a  broad  sense,  the  Joint  res- 
olution states  that  we  approve  of  the  action 
taken  with  regard  to  the  attack  on  our  own 
ships,  and  that  we  also  approve  of  our  coun- 
try's effort  to  maintain  the  Independence  of 
South  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  prompts  me  to 
make  a  remark  which  perhaps  I  should  not 
make.  He  has  said  that  we  might  be  mistaken 
In  our  action.  If  any  mistake  has  been  made — 
and  I  do  not  assert  that  It  has  been — the  only 
questionable  area  Is  whether  or  not  we  should 
ever  have  become  Involved.  That  question 
goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  action  in  this 
area,  and  I  do  not  believe  It  la  particularly 
pertinent  or  proper  to  the  debate,  because  in 
fact  we  have  become  Involved.  However,  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  tt.  As  an  academic 
matter,  the  question  might  be  raised.  But 
having  gone  aa  far  as  we  have  In  10  years. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  now  U, 
How  are  we  to  control  the  situation  In  the 
best  Interest  of  our  own  security  and  that  of 


our  allies?  I  beUeve  that  what  we  did  was  ap- 
propriate. The  Joint  resolution  is  appropriate, 
because  It  would  fortify  the  strength  of  the 
Executive  and  the  CJovernment.  It  would 
put  the  Congress  on  record — said  we  are  the 
most  representative  body  that  we  have  under 
our  system — as  supporting  the  action.  If 
anything  wUl  deter  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Chinese,  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  the  action  taken  together 
with  the  Joint  resolution  supporting  the  ac- 
tion. Tliat  Is  the  best  I  can  do  about  justl- 
ficatioii  of  the  resolution:  In  frankness,  I  do 
not  believe  the  Joint  resolution  would  sub- 
stantially alter  the  Presidents  power  to  use 
whatever  means  seemed  appropriate  under 
the  circumstances.  Our  recourse  In  Congress 
would  be  thut  If  the  action  were  too  Inap- 
propriate, we  could  terminate  the  Joint  res- 
olution, by  a  concurrent  resolution,  and  that 
would  precipitate  a  great  controversy  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress.  As  a  prac- 
tical question,  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  a  couple  of  additional 
questions.  But  first  I  wish  to  say  that  I  did 
not  suggest  that  by  the  use  of  hindsight  I 
would  now  conclude  that  the  intervention  In 
1954  was  wrong.  I  do  not  know.  I  understand 
the  necessity  for  the  United  States,  since 
It  Is  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  to  do  all  It 
can  In  furtherance  of  the  protection  of  the 
Idea  of  freedom  and  independence,  and  that, 
to  do  so.  we  nnist  take  gambles.  We  shall  lose 
some;  we  shall  win  some.  I  believe  the  pub- 
lic is  slow  to  recognize  that  we  have  vast  re- 
sponsibilities, and  they  expect  to  win  every 
gamble  that  we  take.  I  do  not  expect  that. 
And  I  do  not  now  rise  here  to  criticize  the 
original  decision. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  Congress 
appearing  to  tell  the  executive  branch  and 
the  public  that  we  would  endorse  a  com- 
plete change  in  our  mission.  That  would  con- 
cern me. 

Mr.  PuLBRicHT.  I  do  not  Interpret  the  Joint 
resolution  In  that  way  at  all.  It  strikes  me. 
as  I  understand  it.  that  the  Joint  resolution 
Is  quite  consistent  with  our  existing  mis- 
sion and  our  understanding  of  what  we  have 
been  doing  In  South  Vietnam  for  the  last  10 
years. 

Mr  Nelson.  Did  I  correctly  understand  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  say  a  while  ago 
that  the  language  of  the  resolution  Is  aimed 
at  the  problem  of  further  aggression  against 
our  ships  and  our  naval  facilities? 

Mr.  FuLBKicHT.  I  think  that  Is  the  logical 
way  to  Interpret  the  language.  It  makes  ref- 
erence to  the  armed  attack  against  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  which  has  Just  taken 
place,  and  to  prevention  of  further  aggres- 
sion against  our  forces.  Then  the  Joint  resol- 
ution passes  on  to  our  obligations  under  the 
treatv.  which   Involves  other  countries. 

I  believe  also  that  It  Is  Implicit,  U  not  ex- 
plicit. In  the  next  section  that  the  Intent  is 
to  prevent  the  continuing  aggression  that 
now  exists  against  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  NKLSoif.  If  the  Senator  would  permit. 
I  should  Uke  to  ask  a  few  brief  additional 
questions.  I  could  not  hear  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  In  relation  to  inter- 
national boundary  waters,  can  the  Senator 
lell  me  what  distance  offshore  we  recognize 
In  respect  to  North  Vietnam  and  Bed  China? 
Mr.  Ftn,aiuoHT.  Three  miles  Is  the  estab- 
lished principle  that  we  recognize. 

There  is  some  difference  among  coimtrles. 
Some  countries  try  to  assert  a  distance 
greater  than  that.  Some  assert  a  greater  dis- 
tance for  reasons  such  as  the  ownership  of 
minerals,  for  example,  but  do  not  assert  It 
for  political  reasons,  such  as  control  of  the 
surface  of  waters.  They  agree  that  another 
country  baa  the  right  to  be  there. 

Recently  an  effort  has  been  made  to  di- 
vide the  North  Sea  for  purposes  of  explora- 
tion for  oil.  It  Is  not  being  divided  In  the 
sense  that  we  would  be  excluded  from  cross- 
ing the  North  Sea.  It  U  atlll  the  high  seas. 
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But  we  recognize  the  3-mlle  limit  for 
political  purposes.  We  might  recognize  a 
boundary  a  greater  distance  from  a  coimtry 
if  that  country  wished  to  drill  for  oil.  We 
have  done  so  In  other  places. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  sending  the 
Maddox  In  closer  than  12  miles  from  the 
shore  was  that  In  doing  so  the  action  would 
demonstrate  that  we  do  not  recognize  the  12- 
mlle  limit. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  was  to  be  my  next  ques- 
tion. Does  the  Senator  know  how  close  to  the 
North  Vietnam  coast  or  the  Red  China  coast 
our  ships  were  patrolling? 

Mr.  FuLBRicHT.  It  was  testified  that  they 
went  In  at  least  11  miles  In  order  to  show 
that  we  do  not  recognize  a  12-mlle  limit, 
which  1  believe  North  Vietnam  had  asserted. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  patrolling  w..-  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  we  did  not  recognize  a  12-mlle 
limit? 

Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  That  was  one  reason  given 
for  going  In  to  a  point  11  miles  from  the 
coast.  The  patrolling  as  such  was  not  for 
that  purpose.  That  action  was  In  execution 
of  our  mission  and  our  respwnslblllty  In  that 
area  under  the  SEATO  treaty.  As  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  we  have  a  right  to  go  where  we 
Uke  on  the  high  seas.  The  reason  we  are  in 
this  particular  area  is  that  we  have  assumed 
responsibilities  under  the  treaty  as  well  as  bi- 
laterally with  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Recognizing,  as  we  all  do,  the 
great  sensitivity  of  all  countries,  especially 
enemies,  or  those  hostile  to  each  other,  what 
purpose  In  the  promotion  of  our  mission  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  served  by  having  our  ships 
go  within  11  miles  of  the  North  Vietnam 
coast? 

Mr.  F^JLBRiGHT.  This  strikes  me  as  a  ques- 
tion that  raises  a  difficult  problem,  with 
which  I  tried  to  deal  In  describing  modern 
war.  The  Senator  refers  to  the  sensitivities 
of  the  North  Vietnamese.  What  about  the 
fact  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  for 
years  been  sending  In  trained  personnel,  ma- 
terial, guns,  and  ammunition,  to  attack 
their  neighbor?  Why  should  the  United 
States  be  so  careful  about  the  sensitivities 
of  North  Vietnam?  Of  cc  urse,  we  were  there 
for  the  purpose  of  observation  of  what  went 
on  In  that  area,  because  our  people  felt  It 
necessary  as  a  part  of  our  activities  In  pro- 
tecting and  helping  to  protect  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  problem  Is  difficult.  Who  Is  the  aggres- 
sor In  this  area?  It  has  been  asserted  on  the 
floor,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  United  States 
Is  the  provocateur,  the  aggressor,  and  that  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  that  view.  I  know  It  Is  difficult 
to  go  Into  a  person's  motives.  There  Is  a 
rule  about  doing  so  on  the  Senate  floor.  So 
far  as  I  know  of  this  situation,  we  have 
been  trying,  In  good  faith,  to  help  these 
countries  establish  their  own  Independence. 

I  have  no  doubt  In  my  own  mind  that  the 
moving  party  In  this  matter  has  been  North 
Vietnam,  supported  by  Red  China.  They  feel 
this  Is  an  area  over  which  they  should  have 
domination.  It  Is  an  area  over  which  many 
centuries  ago  they  did.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
In  the  long  run  It  Is  an  area  where  they  will 
have  great  Influence.  We  do  not  profess  or 
expect  to  dominate  that  country  or  annex  It 
or  control  It  In  any  way. 

We  have  adopted  the  principle  that  we 
shall  do  what  we  can  to  enable  the  people 
there  to  have  an  Independent  life  and  con- 
trol their  own  affairs.  We  have  tried,  In  good 
faith,  to  do  It  In  this  area.  We  have  been 
Interferred  with.  In  a  most  material  and 
vicious  and  savage  way.  The  program  of 
terror  has  been  almost  unprecedented.  I  sup- 
pose there  has  been  some  precedent  for  it, 
but  It  has  been  long  continued,  violent,  and 
vicious. 

We  have  tried  our  best  to  control  this 
situation.   We  have  supported  the  Govern- 


ment of  South  Vietnam.  We  had  every  right 
to  have  patrols  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  see 
what  was  going  on  and  to  be  Informed  about 
any  movements — the  usual  function  of  patrol 
m  a  critical  area.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
be  so  responsive  to  the  sensitivities  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  I  am  sure  that  the  pres- 
ence of  our  ships  there  Is  bothersome  and 
Irritating  to  them,  but  they  brought  It  on 
themselves.  For  my  part,.  I  do  not  apologize 
for  It  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  in 
any  position  to  question  our  right  to  be  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  or  In  any  position  to 
question  our  right  to  assist  South  Vietnam, 
however  Irritating  It  may  be  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Let  me  repeat  that  I  presently 
Intend  to  support  the  Joint  resolution.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  give  up  recognized  Inter- 
national rights.  I  do  nbt  suggest  that  we 
need  to  apologize  to  anybody.  I  do  suggest — 
and  this  Is  what  I  do  not  understand — If 
patrolling  that  close  has  no  necessary  bearing 
upon  the  mission  we  have  Insisted  we  have 
In  South  Vietnam,  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
perhaps  It  Is  not  the  exercise  of  our  best 
Judgment  to  do  It. 

Let  me  put  the  question  another  way. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  apologize  to  the  Senator. 
I  was  diverted  for  Just  a  moment.  I  did  not 
hear  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Nelson.  What  I  said  was  that,  recog- 
nizing what  we  assert  to  be  our  rights,  I 
am  suggesting  that  if  patrolling  that  close 
does  not  have  a  direct,  necessary  bearing 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  our  mission,  I 
am  wondering  whether  we  should  be  taking 
the  risk  of  the  sinking  of  our  ships. 

Mr.  PoLBRioHT.  That  Is  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion. All  I  can  say  Is  that,  from  the  best 
information  I  have.  It  most  certainly  has 
an  important  relevance  to  our  mission  In 
the  observation  of  the  traffic  that  goes 
through  the  area. 

Whenever  there  Is  a  state  of  tension  such 
as  exists  between  us  and  South  Vietnam  on 
the  one  hand,  and  North  Vietnam,  on  the 
other,  I  think  It  is  traditional  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  adversary  be  observed  as  closely 
as  possible.  This  Is  one  of  the  principal  sea 
routes  for  the  supplying  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  Information  we  would  normally  find 
there  Is  Important. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  could  believe 
that  this  was  not  relevant  to  otir  efforts  to 
assist  South  Vietnam,  or,  to  put  It  another 
way,  to  restrain  the  activities  of  North  Viet- 
nam, and  especially  to  be  forewarned  if  there 
were  a  possibility  of  a  major  blow. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  FuLBRicHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RxTssELL.  -May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  that  It  Is 
extremely  Irritating  to  me,  and  I  believe  to 
millions  of  American  citizens,  that  Soviet 
Russian  ships  should  patrol  the  waters  and 
sail  In  the  waters  off  our  coast,  3  miles  from 
our  shores,  near  some  of  the  most  sensitive 
Installations  we  possess.  It  Irritates  me  no 
end,  but  I  have  not  advocated,  and  very  few 
Americans  have  advocated  violating  Inter- 
national law  by  moving  out  and  making 
attacks  on  those  Russian  ships  because  they 
are  In  highly  sensitive  areas  for  us.  This 
kind  of  activity  Is  carried  out  by  all  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  have  any  navy  wwthy 
of  the  name.  If  It  Is  not  done  by  warships. 
It  Is  done  by  ships  In  other  guise,  to  try  to 
get  Information.  The  mere  fact  that  to  have  a 
ship  of  a  nation  one  does  not  like,  within 
international  waters,  off  that  country's 
shores,  is  irritating,  seems  to  me  to  be  scanty 
excuse  for  the  attacks  in  these  two  cases. 
It  so  happens  that  In  the  second  attack,  as 
I  understand  It,  the  ship  was  60  miles  off- 
shore. 

Mr.  PuLBRicHT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  before  he  yields  the  floor? 

Mr.   Nelson.   Mr.   President,   I  simply  am 


asking  questions  to  be  sure  I  am  adequately 
Informed. 

Mr.  PULBRICHT.  I  understand.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  Senator  at  all.  He  is  per- 
fectly within  his  rights  to  ask  for  Informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  would  conclude  by  saying 
that  no  two  situations  are  comparable,  but 
It  would  be  mlghtly  risky,  If  Cuban  PT  boats 
were  firing  on  Fl(»'lda.  for  Russian  armed 
ships  or  destroyers  to  be  patrolling  between 
us  and  Cuba,  II  miles  out.  It  would  be  a 
grave  risk  for  her  to  be  testing  our  view- 
point about  her  patrolling  that  close  when 
Cuban  boats  were  firing  on  Florida.  So  the 
question  was  whether  the  patrolling  that 
close  was  really  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  mission.  We  are,  after  all. 
dealing  with  the  possibility  of  Incinerating 
the  whole  world. 

Mr.  F'ULBRicHT.  As  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia pointed  out,  Russian  ships  come  within 
4  or  5  miles,  although  not  within  3  miles, 
of  our  shores. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  referred  to  the  assumption 
of  Cuban  boats  firing  on  Florida. 

Mr.  PULBRICHT.  We  are  not  firing  on  Cuba, 
nor  they  on  us.  I  do  not  see  how  the  case 
Is  analogous.  There  is  a  new  state  of  mod- 
ern warfare  that  is  not  orthodox.  It  Is  sub- 
version and  guerrilla  warfare.  These  people 
are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  engaged  In  a 
war,  without  a  declaration  of  war,  that  is 
going  on  between  South  and  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  taken  enough  time.  I 
merely  wish  to  add  that  It  Is  not  quite  cor- 
rect to  say  that  we  are  not  firing  on  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  PULBRICHT.  We  are  not  firing  on  Cuba, 
I  said. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  said  assume  a  situation  In 
which  Cuba  was  firing  on  the  coast  of  Florida 
with  PT  boats.  It  would  be  a  risky  thing  for 
Russia  to  be  out  there  testing  our  viewpoint 
about  their  patrols  within  11  miles  of  our 
coast. 

Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  I  do  not  deny  that  It  is 
risky.  The  whole  operation  is  risky.  It  is  full 
of  risks. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  hope  we  do  not  take  risks 
that  are  unnecessary  for  the  achievement  of 
an  objective  that  we  have  asserted  to  be  ours 
for  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  PULBRICHT.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  ScoTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PULBRICHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  support  the  resolution.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  the  chairman  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  resolution  which  limits  the 
right  of  the  President  to  repel  suiy  attack  or 
prevent  further  aggression  within  the  areas 
described  In  the  resolution. 

Mr.  P^jlbbicht.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
support  the  resolution.  As  I  understand  it. 
the  question  of  so-called  privilege  sanctu- 
aries has  alwrays  been  a  question  of  how  long 
such  sanctuaries  remain  privileged  If  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  Is  menaced  by 
vessels  operating  out  of  such  privileged  ssmc- 
tuarles.  I  believe  the  President  has  quite 
properly  and  rightly  announced  that  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  and  seeks  ap- 
proval of  Congress  to  continue  to  act  to  de- 
fend the  United  States,  even  If  It  be  against 
a  so-called  or  hitherto  described  privileged 
sanctuary.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PULBRICHT.  I  think  that  is  correct.  The 
retaliatory  action  taken  against  the  bases 
from  which  these  ships  came  fits  that  de- 
scription. 

Mr.  ScoTT.  I  do  not  have  the  experience 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has.  However,  I  have  heard  the  President, 
m  off-the-record  discussions,  refer  to  the 
pros  and  cons  of  privileged  sanctuaries  gen- 
erally, without  reference  to  a  specific  coun- 
try. 

I  understand  he  Is  doing  now  what  be  was 
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%t  may  »'"»«  prepared  to  do  If  t:  i  his  Judg- 
ment U  was  necessary  to  do  It. 

Mr  Fm-BSiGHT.  It  was  wise  anl  proper  to 
do  ttrlt  is  dlfflcxUt  to  generalize  kbout  these 
matters  I  believe  that  under  the  circum- 
stances which  existed  In  this  situation  he 
was  wise.  The  action  was  well  cal  :ulated  and 
designed  to  achieve  his  purpose.  )  hesitate  to 
generalize  too  far.  because  the  coi  idltlons  un- 
der which  these  things  are  done  must  be 
understood.  We  shoxild  not  ruthlessly  attack 
a  countrv  under  different  cir  :umstances. 
perhaps,  than  these.  I  have  refei  ence  to  the 
Greek  rel>enion.  Senators  will  ren  lember  that 
we  had  forces  there  seeking  to  n  alntain  the 
independence  of  Greece.  The  (Communists 
had  a  sanctuary  across  the  border  By  per- 
sistence we  finally  brought  the  affair  to  a 
successful  conclusion  When  tha  border  was 
closed,  the  rebellion  stopped.  »nd  Greece 
went  on  Its  way  quite  successful  ly  as  an  In- 
dependent country  That  Is  wha(  we  hope  to 
bring  about  here. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  believe  we  all  hav  t  confidence 
that  the  President  was  right  v  nder  inter- 
national law  to  do  what  he  did  whether  It 
be  called  hot  pursuit  or  an>thln  ;  else.  In  or- 
der to  protect  this  country. 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  our  naval  planes, 
in  the  course  of  reconnaisanc  >  along  the 
Chinese  mainland,  have  receiv«d — and  this 
is  not  classified  Information.  an<i  It  has  been 
published  In  the  newspaper —numerous 
warnings  and.  In  fact,  a  series  af  warnings, 
for  having  proceeded  within  the  12-mlle 
zone,  which,  of  course,  we  do  nat  recognize, 
but  these  warnings  were  based  -  in  our  pene- 
trating what  the  Communists  c  ill  a  12-mlle 
zone.  That  Is  nothing  new.  The  e  have  been 
a  whole  series  of  similar  objectlc  ns  However, 
we  have  been  engaged  in  this  pi  ocess  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  7th  P  eet  and  pro- 
tecting our  lines  of  communicaUon  and  pro- 
tecting our  roles  and  missions  and  protect- 
ing the  security  of  the  United  !  itates. 

Our  vessels  had  every  right  to  be  where 
they  were  within  the  12-mlls  limit  and 
without  the  3-mlle  limit.  That  s  what  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  to  have  « Id. 

Mr.  PtnjRiGHT.  I  said  It  so  hs  ppens — I  say 
this  to  keep  the  record  stralgit — that  the 
actual  attack,  according  to  my  information, 
took  place  far  beyond  the  12-m  le  limit.  The 
first  attack  was  approximately  25  miles  out. 
and  the  second  was  about  60  i  illes. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  believe  It  w  s  30  nnd  60 
miles. 

Mr.  FuLBRiCHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  RrssxLL.  I  might  add  th  it  our  vessels 
had  turned  away  from  the  Sc  uth  Vietnam 
shore  and  were  making  for  t  le  middle  of 
the  gulf,  where  there  could  be  no  question, 
at  the  time  they  were  attackel 

Mr.  Ftrt-BRicHT.  At  the  time  cf  the  first  at- 
tack they  were  steaming  aw»y  from  the 
shoreline.  The  second  attack  c  ime  at  night. 
The  first  one  was  In  the  daytime.  Our  ships 
were  not  within  the  12-nUle  limit,  so  called, 
at  the  time  of  the  attack.  1  have  stated 
that  from  time  to  time  we  did  fo  dellbermte- 
ly  within  the  12-mlle  limit  s  mply  to  em- 
phasize oxir  nonrecognltlon  oi  the  12-mile 
limit,  or,  to  put  It  another  i  ray  to  estab- 
lish and  reaffirm  our  right  to  g(  >  there. 

Mr.  Scott.  That  clarifies  ths  situation.  I 
am  glad  the  President  has  acKd  The  action 
was  very  much  Indicated.  I  b<  Ueve  It  helps 
to  make  our  Nation  more  secu:  e.  I  intend  to 
support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Cooptm.  Mr.  President,  1  rill  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  two  questions? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Te«. 

Mr.  Cocpra.  I  know  the  Ser  itor  has  been 
on  his  feet  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  PtrLBKiGHT.  It  U  not  thkt.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Rtrssnj..  My  remarka  wll  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  TuvsucBT.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
continue.  I  believe  the  Senato«  from  Georgia 
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should  have  an  opportunity 

thing. 


to   say   some 


Mr.  Cooit*.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  ask 
these  questions  for  two  reasons:  One  Is  to 
get  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  powers  that  are  given 
to  the  President  under  the  resolution.  The 
second  is  to  distinguish  between  a  situation 
in  which  we  act  in  defense  of  our  own  forces, 
in  which  without  question  we  would  risk 
war.  and  the  commitment  to  defend  South 
Vietnam. 

My  first  question  goes  to  the  first  section 
of  the  resolution— the  operative  part  which, 
as  the  chairman  has  said,  applies  to  any 
armed  attack  or  any  aggression  directed 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Fot-bricht.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Coopcm.  In  that  case,  of  course,  we 
confirm  the  power  that  the  President  now 
has  to  defend  our  forces  against  an  im- 
mediate attack. 

Mr.  Fulbricht.  The  Senator  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  and  I  therefore  hesitate 
to  engage  in  a  discussion  with  him  on  the 
separation  of  powers  and  the  powers  of  the 
President.  We  are  not  giving  to  the  Presi- 
dent any  powers  he  has  under  the  Constitu- 
tion as  Commander  in  Chief.  We  are  in  effect 
approving  of  his  use  of  the  powers  that  he 
has   That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

Mr  Cooper.  I  understand  that.  too.  In  the 
first  section  we  are  confirming  the  powers. 
Mr  FvuaicHT.  We  are  approving  them.  I 
do  not  know  that  we  give  him  anything 
that  he  does  not  already  have.  Perhaps  we 
are  quibbling  over  words. 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  support  and  approve  his 
judgment. 

Mr.  RossKLL.  Approve  and  support. 
Mr.  Pm,BRiGHT.  Approve  and  support   the 
use  he  has  made  of  his  powers. 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  second  section  of  the  reso- 
lution goes,  as  the  Senator  said,  to  steps  the 
President  might  take  concerning  the  parties 
to  the  Southeast  Asia  CollecUve  Defense 
Treaty  and  the  countries  under  the  proto- 
col— which  are,  of  course,  iJios.  Cambodia, 
and  South  Vietnam.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member that  the  SEATO  Treaty,  in  article  rv. 
provides  that  in  the  event  an  armed  attack 
is  made  upon  a  party  to  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty,  or  upon  one  of 
the  protocol  states  such  as  South  Vietnam, 
the  parties  to  the  treaty,  one  of  whom  is 
the  United  States,  would  then  take  such 
action  as  might  be  appropriate,  after  resort- 
ing to  their  constitutional  processes.  I  as- 
sume that  would  mean,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  that  Congress  would  be  asked 
to  grant  the  authority  to  act. 

Does  the  Senator  consider  that  in  enacting 
this  resolution  we  are  satisfying  that  require- 
ment of  article  IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty?  In  other  words,  are 
we  now  giving  the  President  a<te-ance  au- 
thority to  take  whatever  action  he  may  deem 
necessary  respecting  South  Vietnam,  and  its 
defense,  or  with  respect  to  the  defense  of 
any  other  country  Included  in  the  treaty? 
Mr.  PtTLBBicHT.  I  think  that  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Cooper.  Then,  looking  ahead,  if  the 
President  decided  that  It  was  necessary  to 
use  such  force  as  could  lead  Into  war.  we 
will  give  that  authority  by  this  resolution? 
Mr.  Ftn-BRiGHT.  That  is  the  way  I  would  in- 
terpret It.  If  a  situation  later  developed  in 
which  we  thought  the  approval  should  be 
withdrawn.  It  could  be  withdrawn  by  con- 
cvxrrent  resolution.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  third  section. 

Mr.  CoopiB.  I  ask  these  questions 

Mr.  Fulbbioht.  The  Senator  is  properly  ask- 
ing these  questions. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  ask  these  questions  because 
it  is  well  for  the  country  and  all  of  us  to 
know  what  is  being  undertaken. 

Following  up  the  question  I  have  Just 
asked  and  the  Senator's  answer,  I  present 
two  situations  that  might  arise. 

Under  the  first  section  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  President  Is  supported  and  approved 


In  action  he  may  take  "to  repel  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  further  aggression." 

It  has  been  reported  that  we  have  already 
sent  our  planes  against  certain  ports  in  North 
Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that  the  reason  is  "tj 
repel  armed  attack  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression"  against  U.S.  forces. 

Under  section  2.  are  we  now  providing  tha 
President,  if  he  determines  it  necessary,  the 
authority  to  attack  cities  and  ports  in  North 
Vietnam,  not  primarily  to  prevent  an  at- 
tack ufKiu  our  forces  but.  as  he  might  sec 
fit.  to  prevent  any  further  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Fulbright.  One  of  the  reasons  lor  the 
procedure  provided  in  this  Joint  resolution, 
and  also  in  the  Formosa  and  Middle  East 
Instances,  is  In  response,  let  us  say,  to  the 
new  developments  in  the  field  of  warfare. 
In  the  old  days,  when  war  usually  resulted 
from  a  formal  declaration  of  war — and  that 
is  what  the  Founding  Fathers  contemplated 
when  they  Included  that  provision  In  the 
constitution — there  was  time  in  which  to  act. 
Things  moved  slowly,  and  things  could  be 
seen  developing.  Congress  could  participate 
in  that  way. 

Under  modern  conditions  of  warfare — and 
I  have  tried  to  describe  them,  including  the 
way  the  Second  World  War  developed — It  is 
necessary  to  anticipate  what  may  occur. 
Things  move  so  rapidly  that  this  is  the  way 
In  which  we  must  respond  to  the  new  de- 
velopments. That  is  why  this  provision  is 
necessary  or  important.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  so? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Tes,  warfare  today  is  different. 
Time  is  of  the  essence.  But  the  power  pro- 
vided the  President  in  section  2  is  great. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  This  provision  is  intended 
to  give  clearance  to  the  President  to  use  his 
discretion.  We  all  hope  and  believe  that  the 
President  will  not  use  this  discretion  ar- 
bitrarily or  irresponsibly.  We  know  that  he 
is  accustomed  to  consulting  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  with  congressional  lead- 
ers. But  he  does  not  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  understand,  and  believe  that 
the  President  wlU  use  this  vast  power  with 
Judgment. 

Mr.  PtTLBRiGHT.  He  Intends  to  do  It,  and 
he  has  done  It. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  more 
time  now.  because  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  wishes  to  speak,  and  I  want  to 
hear  him. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
President  will  consult  with  Congress  in  case 
a  major  change  in  present  policy  becomee 
necessary. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  will  speak  further  later  In 
the  day.  I  wish  to  say  this  now:  I  know  It 
is  understood  and  agreed  that  In  the  defense 
of  our  own  ships  and  forces  any  action  we 
might  take  to  repel  attacks  could  lead  to  war, 
if  the  Vietnamese  or  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist continued  to  engage  in  attacks  against 
our  forces.  I  hope  they  will  be  deterred  by 
the  prompt  action  of  the  President. 

We  accept  this  first  duty  of  security  and 
honor.  But  I  would  feel  untrue  to  my  own 
convictions  if  I  did  not  say  that  a  different 
situation  obtains  with  respect  to  South  Viet- 
nam. I  know  that  a  progression  of  events  for 
10  years  h.is  carried  xis  to  this  crisis.  Ten 
years  have  passed  and  perhaps  the  events  are 
inevitable  now,  no  one  can  tell.  But  as  long 
as  there  is  hope  and  the  possibility  of  avoid- 
ing with  honor  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia — a 
conflagration  which,  I  must  say,  could  lead 
into  war  with  Communist  China,  and  per- 
haps to  a  third  world  war  with  consequences 
one  c*n  scarcely  contemplate  today — I  hope 
the  President  will  use  this  power  wisely 
with  respect  to  our  commitments  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  that  he  will  use  all  other  hon- 
orable means  which  may  be  available,  such 
as  consultaUona  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
even  with  the  Geneva  powers. 

We  have  confidence  in  the  President  and 
in  his  good  Judgment.  But  I  believe  we  have 
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the  obligation  of  undersandlng  fully  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  defending  our 
own  forces,  and  taking  offensive  measures  in 
South  Vietnam  which  could  lead  progres- 
sively to  a  third  world  war. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  The  question  concerns  the 
kind  of  actions  taken  in  this  instance.  I  think 
the  President  took  action  that  is  designed 
to  accomplish  the  objective  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  stated.  That  is  what  I  have 
tried  to  make  clear.  I  Join  In  the  Senator's 
hope  that  all-out  war  can  be  avoided. 

Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  shall  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion: then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGovERN.  The  Senator  may  recall 
that  about  10  years  ago.  on  December  2,  1954, 
the  United  States  signed  with  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  Government  a  mutual  defense 
treaty.  In  effect,  we  committed  ourselves  to 
Joint  defense  for  security  Interests  in  the 
western  Pacific. 

Shortly  after  that  agreement  was  signed, 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  anxiety 
expressed  in  the  United  States  that  perhaps 
we  in  effect  had  surrendered  control  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  that  part  of  the  world  to 
the  Nationalist  Chinese.  Partly  to  offset  that 
anxiety,  there  was  an  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween Secretary  Dulles  and  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affair,  in  which 
the  two  gentlemen  agreed  in  effect  that  if 
there  were  to  be  any  action  by  military  forces 
on  the  part  of  either  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
Government  or  ourselves  in  the  western 
Pacific,  the  two  countries  would  consult  with 
each  other,  and  that  any  such  action  would 
be  taken  only  after  mutual  agreement. 

I  am  wondering  whether  there  is  any  simi- 
lar protection  written  into  the  security  ar- 
rangements that  we  have  with  reference  to 
South  Vietnam.  Is  that  kind  of  protection, 
for  example,  written  Into  the  SEATO  agree- 
ment, or  in  any  of  the  notes  which  have 
Xi<  been  exchanged  between  our  Governments, 

•  34  so  that  we  would  not,  in  effect,  be  surrender- 

^'  Ing  control  of  our  actions  in  southeast  Asia 

to  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  sur- 
rendering control  to  them.  Under  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  as  I  recall  it,  we  take  our  own  actions 
according  to  our  constitutional  processes.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  have  surrendered  con- 
trol of  our  actions.  However,  as  a  practical 
matter  our  Influence  upon  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  is  a  matter  of  relations  be- 
tween our  Ambassador  and  General  Khanh. 
We  consult  daily,  I  believe,  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  our  mutual  affairs  in  that  area. 
To  give  a  short  answer,  I  know  of  no  exchange 
of  notes,  or  anjrthing  of  that  kind.  I  do  not 
recall  any  testimony  on  the  precise  point  the 
Senator  has  brought  up. 

Mr.  McGovERN.  What  I  am  getting  at  is. 
suppose  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
for  whatever  reason,  should  decide  to  launch 
a  major  military  attack  on  North  Vietnam, 
would  we  be  obligated  in  any  kind  of  ar- 
rangement we  have  with  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Fulbright.  No.  We  have  no  obligation 
to  follow  through  with  a  situation  which  we 
believe  to  be  unwise,  stupid,  or  silly.  We  could 
disavow  it  and  withdraw  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  We  have  no  treaty  agreement 
or  any  other  agreement  that  I  know  of  that 
binds  us  to  follow  through  with  that. 

Mr.  Lausche.  The  southeast  Asia  treaty 
provides  specifically  that  It  is  applicable  only 
when  aggressions  are  committed  against 
members  of  the  treaty,  and  Is  not  applicable 
should  members  of  the  treaty  commit  ag- 
gressions against  countries  other  than  those 
who  are  members  of  the  treaty.  That  is  writ- 
ten  Into  the   treaty. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  believe  that  It  also  applies 
only  to  aggression  from  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Morse.  It  covers  the  protocol  countries. 

Mr.  McGovKRN.  I  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time,  and  I  know  that  the 


Senator  from  Arkansas  knows  infinitely 
more  about  It  than  I  do,  but  when  the 
Formosa  resolution  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress early  In  1955,  I  believe  that  the  a|>- 
proval  for  that  resolution  was  secured  partly 
because  of  the  exchanges  of  notes  which  had 
taken  place  months  before,  in  which  both 
Nationalist  China  and  the  United  States 
agreed  that  neither  country  would  undertake 
any  kind  of  military  action  In  the  Pacific 
without  making  it  a  Joint  action.  It  is  on 
the  basis  of  that  assurance  that  the  Formosa 
resolution  was  approved.  So  that  is  why  I 
rose  to  ask  my  question. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  know  of  no  exchanges  in 
this  case. 

Mr.  McGovERN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be  very 
brief  in  my  comments  in  support  of  this 
resolution 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr,  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  wish  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  thank  the 
Senator,  however  for  his  thoughtfulness. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  has  prece- 
dents in  those  that  were  adopted  at  the  time 
of  the  crisis  in  Formosa,  at  the  time  of  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  and  also  in  con- 
nection with  Cuba.  These  other  resolutions 
will  be  remembered  by  many  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Some  reservation  has  been  expressed 
about  the  grant  of  power — which  is  broad 
power — to  the  President.  The  language  that 
grants  this  power  to  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States  is  almost  Identical  with 
the  language  used  in  granting  similar  power 
to  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  in  the 
case  of  Formosa  and  Matsu  and  Quemoy — 
the  two  islands  Just  off  the  Chinese  main- 
land held  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  against  the 
wishes  of  Red  China.  The  Red  Chinese  had 
been  shelling  those  islands  intermittently 
and  there  was  great  apprehension  that  they 
were  about  to  launch  an  attack  to  capture 
them. 

Congress  granted  President  Elsenhower  al- 
most the  identical  power  that  would  be 
granted  in  section  2  of  this  resolution,  to 
enable  him  to  protect  those  islands.  In  the 
event  that  he  concluded  they  were  impor- 
tant and  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  the  vital 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

What  became  of  that  power? 

It  is  in  existence  at  this  very  moment. 

Senators  refer  to  the  new  power  which 
Is  being  granted  today.  But  the  power 
granted  to  President  Eisenhower  existed 
during  the  tenure  In  office  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  and  resides  at  this  very 
moment  In  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  at  the 
White  House — power  which  Is  very  similar, 
except  for  the  geographic  area  Involved,  to 
that  which  we  propose  to  grant  today  In  the 
case  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  Middle 
E.ast  resolution.  We  granted  certain  power  to 
President  Eisenhower  In  March  of  1957,  in 
connection  with  the  situation  In  the  Middle 
East,  by  approving  a  resolution  that  reads: 

"The  President  is  authorized  to  undertake 
In  the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  with  any  nation 
or  group  of  nations  In  that  area  desiring 
such  assistance.  F^irthermore,  the  United 
States  regards  as  vital  to  the  national  inter- 
est and  world  peace  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  and  Integrity  of  the  nations 
of  the  Middle  East.  To  this  end,  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  the  necessity  thereof,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  use  Armed 
Forces  to  assist  any  such  nation  or  group  of 
nations  requesting  assistance  against  armed 
aggression  from  any  country  controlled  by 
international  communism." 

What  became  of  that  power? 

It  is  in  existence  today.  It  has  never  been 


terminated  or  annulled  by  the  means  set 
forth  in  the  resolution.  The  same  situation 
is  true  in  the  case  of  the  Cuban  resolution. 
The  power  that  was  originally  granted  to 
President  Kennedy,  the  assurance  of  support 
from  the  Congress,  is  in  existence  today  and 
resides  In  the  Chief  Executive. 

Unless  some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
cancel  it,  the  power  granted  in  this  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  vast  difficulties  in 
Vietnam — and  I  do  not  underestimate  them, 
neither  do  I  undertake  to  underrate  them — 
will  continue  for  whoever  is  elected  Presi- 
dent in  November. 

Mr.  President,  the  spirit  of  crisis  and  im- 
pending danger  that  hung  over  this  Cham- 
ber when  we  were  considering  the  Formosa 
resolution  was  far  greater  than  it  is  at  this 
very  hour.  But  in  that  instance,  and  when 
we  approved  the  other  similar  resolutions, 
our  national  solidarity  and  our  steadfastness 
in  the  face  of  crisis  prevented  much  more 
serious  and  much  broader  military  action. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  who  intend  to 
vote  for  the  Joint  resolution  pray  that  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  the  action 
that  may  be  taken  pursuant  to  it.  will 
achieve  the  same  purpose  and  avoid  any 
broadening  of  war,  or  any  escalation  of 
danger. 

Tills  resolution  does  not  alter  the  consti- 
tutional separation  of  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  for  the  com- 
mand of  our  Armed  Forces  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  Instead,  the  resolution  is  Intended 
to  demonstrate  that  Congress  approves  the 
retaliatory  action  that  has  been  taken  in 
defense  of  our  flag  and  our  Armed  Forces, 
and  that  Congress  shares  in  the  determina- 
tion that  this  country  will  do  everything 
necessary  to  defend  our  national  interests, 
wherever  they  may  be  endangered. 

The  events  that  bring  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  are  too  well  known  to  require  de- 
tailed repetition.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  U.S. 
naval  vessels  have  been  attacked  while  in 
International  waters.  The  President  has 
authorized  a  response.  That  response  was.  In 
a  way,  commensurate  with  the  attacks  up  to 
this  point.  If  there  is  further  unprovoked 
military  action  against  our  forces,  response 
under  this  resolution  will  undoubtedly  be 
tailored  to  fit  the  facts  and  needs  of  that 
situation. 

There  is.  of  course,  the  hope  that  the 
outrageous  attack  which  gave  rise  to  thi:^ 
resolution  Is  only  a  spontaneous.  Irresponsi- 
ble action  by  the  North  Vietnamese  without 
the  direction  and  approval  of  any  of  their 
Communist  associates.  The  rulers  of  North 
Vietnam  must  know  that  any  further  bel- 
ligerency toward  us  or  our  forces  can  lead 
to  their  destruction.  If  they  prove  to  be  so 
irresponsible  as  to  continue  these  unpro- 
voked attacks,  they  will  be  inviting  con- 
sequences of  the  direct  sort. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  it  will  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  debate  the  wisdom  of 
our  original  decision  to  go  into  Vietnam.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  had 
grave  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  that  de- 
cision. It  would  certainly  do  no  good  to  dwell 
on  those  doubts  here  today.  Indeed,  second 
guesses  about  our  foreign  policy,  and  what 
It  should  be  in  that  area,  or  whether  our 
support  to  South  Vietnam  has  been  too 
much,  or  has  been  too  Uttle,  are  not  in- 
volved directly  in  the  question  before  us. 
What  is  involved  Is  our  right  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  to  operate  our  vessels  upon 
international  waters  that  have  been  recog- 
nized as  free  to  all  states  for  many  cen- 
turies. Involved  also  is  our  national  honor. 
Our  national  honor  is  at  stake.  We  cannot 
and  we  will  not  shrink  from  defending  It. 
No  sovereign  nation  would  be  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  other  nations,  or.  indeed,  could 
maintain  its  self  respect,  if  it  accepted  the 
acts  that  have  been  committed  against  us 
without  undertaking  to  make  some  response. 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  capable  of  a  broad 
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r.\nge  of  reaction.  In  the  instaril 
President   selected   one  so   limite  1 
reasonable  and  objective  observei 
suine  a   desire  on  our  part   to 
war   or   to   broaden   Us   scope.    I 
however,    that    If    future   events 
more  vigorous  response,  this  Nat 
power,   and    I   believe   our   peopli 
will,    to   use    that    power    The 
this  resolution  are  great.  No 
ever  can  be  taken  in  the  field 
tional    relations   In    todays    t 
that    does   not   Involve   some 
submit  to  this  body  the  view- 
believe  there  is  much  more  dan 
Ing  aggressive  acts  than  there  is 
a  course  of  calculated  retaliation 
we  are  prepared  to  defend  our 

Mr.   Saltonstall    Mr    Presider 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  yield.  . 

Mr  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Presideiu.  unfortU' 
nately  I  have  been  at  a  legislativj  appropria- 
tion conference.  I  have  not  hear  1  all  of  the 
discussion.  But  I  know  that  the  (  halrnian  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re:  ations  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Commute*  on  Armed 
Services  have  gone  into  the  broa(  I  aspects  of 
this  problem  very  thoroughly.  I  Join  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  with  th ;  two  com- 
mittee chairmen  In  sponsoring  his  resolu 
tlon.  I  believe  it  Is  of  fundameual  Impor- 
tance to  our  prestige  in  the  worli  I  today  and 
to  the  prestige  of  our  armed  serv  ces. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  begin  ilng  of  our 
Nation,  Massachusetts  men  have  ilways  gone 
down  to  the  sea  In  ships.  We  are  \  roud  of  our 
Navy.  We  know  Its  strength  and  i  ffectiveness 
in  preserving  otir  country  and  o  xt  defenses. 
Its  prestige  and  the  prestige  o  r  our  coun- 
try in  the  eves  of  the  world  Is  at  i  take. 

It  Is  the  "responsibility  of  the  President  to 
take  immediate  action  to  defend  our  country 
when  he  believes  that  It  Is  und^r  attack  in 
one  way  or  another. 

As  the  representative  of  all  oilr 
now   asks   Congress   to  support 
position  he  has  taken  in  this  1 
our  Navy  had  been  fired  up>on 
decision  to  retaliate  for  the  atlac 

The  resolution  before  us  toda  • 
port  to  the  President's  decision 
Navy  and  to  build  up  and  to 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 

I  support  it  wholeheartedly 
the  Senate  will  adopt  it  by  an  o 
vote.  Becatise  I  believe  In  the 
principles  set  forth  In  the  resolu 
in  sponsoring  it. 

I  believe  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
prepositions  to  come  before  the 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
hope  there  will  be  little  opposi 

Mr     Symington.    Mr.    Presldefi 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RusstLL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
tor  from   Ml.ssottri,   who  happeijs 
only  Member  who  serves  on  bot 
that   met  Jointly  to  consider  t 
today. 

Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Presiden 
tened  with  great  interest  to  t 
the     distinguished     senior 
Georgia,    the    leading   civilian 
thoritv   in   this  town   today.   I 
elate   myself   with   his   remarks, 
with  those  of  the  distinguished 
the  Committee  on  Foreign 
the  truly  great  scholars  of  those 
Ing  to  do  with  foreign  affairs 

It  seems  to  me  this  Is  a  rela  t 
matter  we  are  discussing  this  af 
I  would  agree  that  It  Is  not 
other  recent  crises  and  most 
not  as  serious  as  the  Cuban 
where    a    possible    aggressor 
weapons. 

The  matter  for  decision   is 
United  States  accepts  an  attack 
ships  65  miles  offshore  or  shouU 
against  this  clearly  planned  agression. 
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If  we  allow  these  attacks  to  proceed  with- 
out any  response,  the  position,  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  abroad  In  that  part  of 
the  world,  very  possibly  In  all  other  parts  of 
the  world,  would  suffer  a  serlotis  loss  of  re- 
spect. The  free  world  continues  free  today 
becatise  of  the  physical,  economic,  and  above 
all  spiritual  strength  of  the  United  States, 
although  we  welcome  any  and  all  support 
from  our  allies.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  hear  my  chairman 
once  again  Express  his  pride  and  confidence 
In  the  future  of  America.  It  is  also  a  privilege 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr  Russell.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  very  kind  words. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  HicKENLooPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Russell  I  shall  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  Is 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Ellenoer.  Mr  President,  I  am  in  thor- 
ough agreement  with  the  views  expressed  by 
my  friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
( Mr.  Russell  ) . 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  the 
Senator  knows  If  any  effort  has  been  made 
by  us  in  the  last  few  days  or  In  the  past  to 
get  our  allies  to  Join  us  in  our  effort,  and 
whether  any  Insistence  has  been  made  by  his 
committee  in  order  to  effectuate  that 
endeavor. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President,  that  question 
Is  not  primarily  within  the  purview  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, but  I  may  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
that  no  one  feels  more  deeply  than  I  do — 
about  the  fact  that  when  the  United  States 
intervenes,  many  others  who  have  equal  re- 
sponsibility have  tended  to  say,  "Let  Uncle 
Sam  do  It."  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  both  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  they  have  en- 
deavored to  get  assistance.  The  Senator  Is 
familiar,  of  course,  with  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions that  exist  with  respect  to  France  at 
the  present  time. 

France  is  a  nation  that  had  more  familiar- 
ity with  this  area  of  the  old  colonial  days 
than  any  of  the  other  nations  of  the  Western 
World  Great  Britain  is  a  tried  and  uusted 
friend  But  they  are  engaged  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Malaysian  operations.  Their 
armed  forces  are  not  as  large  as  I  should  like 
them  to  be  But  their  mlUUiry  strength  is  on 
a  standby  status  under  the  threats  that  have 
been  issued  by  Sukarno  against  the  new  state 
of  Malaysia. 

Australia  has  Increased  Its  assistance  In 
Vietnam  within  the  past  6  or  8  months.  They 
actually  have  personnel  in  the  field  now  as 
advisers  with  military  units,  just  as  American 
military  personnel  serve  with  those  units. 

I  do  not  make  any  of  those  statements  to 
indicate  that  I  think  our  aissociates  are  doing 
as  much  as  they  can  or  as  much  as  they 
should.  But  there  has  been  some  increase  at 
least,  and  I  hope  and  earnestly  pray  that  this 
will  be  a  harbinger  of  willingness  to  nssiune 
a  fairer  share  of  the  great  responsibility  of 
protecting  the  free  world  from  domination  by 
international  communism. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Does  not  the  Senator  think 
that  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  members  of 
the  SEATO  organization  to  make  every  effort 
to  get  assistance  from  the  members  of 
SEATO?  As  I  understand.  Prance,  the  United 
Kingdom.  Pakistan.  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
the  United  States,  the  Philippines,  and  Tlial- 
land  pre  members  of  SEATO.  Is  it  not  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  have  a  meeting  of  SEATO 
before  we  go  too  far?  The  reason  I  make  that 
statement  Is  that  I  fear  that  v.e  shall  once 
again  be  left  holding  the  bag  alone,  unless  we 
do  something  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  share  the  Senator  s  feeling. 
The  Senator  knows  that  SEATO  mocts  at  reg- 


ular Intervals  We  have  been  assured  that  our 
representatives  have  urged  Increasing  assist- 
ance. The  question  Is  Important,  not  only 
from  a  military  standpoint,  but  also  from  a 
psychological  standpoint.  It  is  important  that 
all  countries  associated  In  SEATO  make  a 
more  substantial  contribution  to  this  deplor- 
able condition  that  exists  In  Vietnam. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  question  Is  one 
which  Is  more  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  than  that  of 
the  Armed  Services  CommUtee,  but  I  have 
been  concerned  about  it.  I  have  done  what 
I  could  to  encourage  our  representatives  to 
insist  upon  greater  participation. 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  express  the  hope  that 
action  will  be  taken  soon,  and  that  we  shall 
not  have  a  repetition  of  what  happened  in 
South  Korea.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we  car- 
ried most  of  the  burden  there — In  fact,  over 
90  percent  of  It — and  In  excess  of  90  percent 
of  the  soldiers  who  died  In  South  Korea, 
other  than  South  Koreans,  were  American. 

Mr.  Russell.  We  carried  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  financial  and  logistical  cost. 
Mr.  Ellender.  Yes.  Indeed,  we  did.  Un- 
less we  take  action  now  to  try  to  get  our 
allies  to  assist,  the  chances  are  that  the 
burden  will  fall  upon  us. 

Mr.  Russell,  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  HiCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 
I  shall  not  repeat  the  philosophical 
and  political  arguments  that  have  taken 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  support 
of  the  resoluUon.  They  have  been  amply  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  As 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution, 
I  merely  wish  to  approve  the  basic  arguments 
underlying  the  submission  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution and  Its  purposes.  Its  necessity,  and  Its 
Justification. 

We  are  In  a  serious  situation.  Any  time  a 
question  of  this  kind  comes  up  It  Is  of  the 
utmost  seriousness.  I  shall  not  go  far  enough 
to  say  that  It  is  a  question  of  extreme  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  I  dare  use  that 
word  or  not.  But  It  Is  of  the  greatest  serious- 
ness. I  will  say  that.  Therefore  we  must  act, 
not  only  In  defense  of  the  national  honor  and 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States,  but  also  in 
defense  of  the  basic  principles  which  we  will 
either  defend  or  see  destroyed  and  eroded 
away  by  our  Inaction. 

I  have  always  felt  that  It  was  a  little  bit 
silly,  if  a  fire  started  in  one  of  the  main 
buildings  of  a  town  or  In  someone's  house,  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  town  council  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  fire  department  should  be 
called.  MeanwhUe,  the  fire  Is  burning  down 
the  building.  Someone  must  get  a  bucket  or 
a  hose  and  put  out  the  fire. 

We  are  up  against  much  the  same  situa- 
tion here  on  the  question  with  which  we  are 
confronted.  As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
pointed  out,  the  proposed  action  Is  not  with- 
out precedent.  In  my  experience,  which  has 
encompassed  the  various  resolutions  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred  in  his  ar- 
gument, we  have  Joined  with  the  President 
on  various  occasions  In  certain  defined  areas 
of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
protection  of  freedom.  On  certain  principles 
Involved  In  Presidential  action.  Involving 
force,  I  am  not  in  full  agreement  with  all  of 
my  colleagues;  I  am  in  agreement  with  some 
and  in  dls^reement  with  others  as  to  the 
inherent  power  of  the  President  or  the  extent 
of  such  power. 

In  this  case  there  Is  not  the  slightest  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  President  not  only 
has  full  authority,  but  has  a  responsibility, 
to  protect  American  Institutions  and  Inter- 
ests when  they  are  attacked,  without  having 
to  come  to  the  Congress  for  that  authority. 
At  a  future  date,  the  question  of  use  of 
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American  force  may  give  rise  to  some  persua- 
sive arguments,  perh^>s  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  However,  a  resolution  of  this  kind 
forecloses  that  argument  and  joins  the  Con- 
gress with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  unity  in  saying  that  when  our  forces  are 
attacked,  when  we  are  endangered,  we  are 
united,  not  only  In  repelling,  but.  If  neces- 
sary. In  attacking  the  source  of  that  Infec- 
tion or  difficulty  that  Is  threatening  us.  That 
Is  why  I  say  It  Is  our  responsibility.  That  Is 
why  I  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  res- 
olution. 

I.  as  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, regret  that  we  must  take  this  action,  but 
we  must  let  not  only  our  enemies  but  our 
friends  In  the  world  know  that  there  is  a  line 
beyond  which  the  United  States  will  not 
tolerate  destruction  or  endangering  of  free- 
dom. 

If  we  are  to  survive  In  a  world  of  free- 
dom—if that  Is  to  be  our  objective— we  wUl 
keep  our  commitments  and  hold  our  heads 
high,  as  we  always  have,  and  defend  our 
liberties  and  rights. 

While  this  issue  could  become  emotional, 
I  hope  we  are  approaching  It  with  consider- 
able calmness  and  objectivity.  I  am  sure 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  approaching  it  with  objec- 
tivity and  calmness,  but  sincere  determina- 
tion and  unity  on  any  issue  must  be  shown 
not  only  to  our  enemies,  but  to  our  friends. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  In  the 
earnest  hope  and  desire  that  our  allies  and 
associates  will  come  In  with  us.  That  Is  very 
true.  But  again,  If  someone  Is  drowning  and 
another  has  the  power  to  save  him,  he  does 
not  say.  "I  won't  jump  in  and  get  you  out 
unless  you  and  you  and  you  also  Jump  In 
with  me  and  help  me  get  the  person  out  of 
durance  vile  and  a  state  of  extremus." 

When  something  like  that  happens,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  ourselves,  to  our 
civilization,  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  to 
do  something  about  It.  I  think  that  Is  the 
way  we  are  approaching  the  Issue  here. 

We  must  Invite  and  urge  all  freedom- 
loving  nations  to  Join  with  us,  If  possible, 
but  a  dangerous  situation  exists  now.  That  Is 
why  the  resolution  Is  urgent  and  essential. 
It  Is  why  I  support  It.  As  the  President 
pointed  out,  similar  authority  exists  In  other 
areas,  and  It  will  only  enlarge  those  powers 
for  this  section  of  the  world,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  exist  there. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  the  clarity  of  the  statement  he  ha£  made. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  have  been  privllged  to  serve  with 
him  for  many  years.  He  approaches  these 
problems  without  the  slightest  hint  of  par- 
tisanship. He  Is  a  great  patriot  and  Senator. 
No  more  loyal  or  dedicated  patriot  has  ever 
served  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Grueninc.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  always 
difficult  not  to  accede  to  a  request  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  especially  one 
which  Is  couched  In  terms  of  high  prin- 
ciple and  national  Interest.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  President  fervently  believes  that  the 
course  he  is  pursuing  in  southeast  Asia  is  in. 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

By  long  established  practice,  the  Executive 
conducts  the  Nation's  foreign  policy.  But  the 
Congress  and  particularly,  by  constitutional 
mandate,  the  Senate  has  a  right  and  duty 
In  these  premises  to  "advise  and  consent." 
Especially  is  this  true  when  it  Is  specifically 
called  upon  by  the  Executive,  as  Is  the  case 
now,  for  Its  participation  in  momentous 
decisions  of  foreign  policy.  Therefore  we  in 
the  Senate  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if 
we  did  not  individually  express  our  views 
if  those  views  embody  doubt  or  dissent,  and 
where  a  vote  is  called  for,  to  cast  that  vote 
as  our  conscience  directs. 

As  early  as  March  10,  nearly  5  montha  ago, 
I  took  the  floor  and  in  an  address  of  con- 
aiderable  length  urged  that  the  United  States 


get  out  of  South  Vietnam,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  participation  by  our  soldiery.  Since 
that  time.  I  have  discussed  U.S.  participation 
m  this  area  of  the  world  repeatedly.  I  have 
stated  and  restated  my  view  that  this  was  not 
our  war;  that  we  were  wholly  misguided  in 
picking  up  the  burden  abandoned  by  Prance 
10  years  ago  after  the  French  had  suffered 
staggering  losses  running  Into  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  French  young  lives  and  vast  sums  of 
money  to  which  the  United  States  contrib- 
uted heavily,  and  thereupon  entering  upon 
a  policy  which  would  be  bound  to  result,  as 
it  has  resulted,  in  the  sacrificing  of  the  lives 
of  our  young  Americans  in  an  area,  and  In 
a  cause  that  In  my  reasoned  Judgment  poses 
no  threat  to  our  national  security. 

I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the 
pertinent  fact  that  we.  the  United  States,  are 
going  It  all  alone;  that  our  SEATO  aUles.  the 
United  Kingdom.  Prance.  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, the  Philippines.  Pakistan,  and  Thailand, 
are  not  taking  part,  despite  our  earnest  pleas 
for  them  to  do  so.  which  pleas  may.  In  recent 
days,  have  resulted  in  a  few  slight  token 
gestures  which  are  wholly  insignificant.  I 
have  called  attention  to  the  fact,  and  do 
again,  that  whereas  American  boys  are  d3ring 
In  combat  although  presumably  they  are 
there  as  advisers,  no  British  boys  are  on 
the  firing  line:  no  French  boys  are  any 
longer  at  the  front,  they  appear  to  have 
learned  their  lesson;  no  Australian  youths 
are  being  killed:  no  New  Zealand  youngsters 
are  being  sacrificed:  no  Philippine  casualties 
are  being  Incurred;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
for  the  Pakistanis,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  given  them  close  to  a  billion  dollars 
In  military  aid. 

In  any  event,  I  am  convinced  that  peace 
win  not  be  established  by  military  means. 
Sooner  or  later  the  Issue  Is  bound  to  be 
settled  at  the  conference  table.  Eventually, 
why  not  now? 

While  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  Ameri- 
can security  is  not  Involved,  the  allegation 
that  we  are  supporting  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam  has  a  hollow  sound.  We  have  been 
supporting  corrupt  and  unpopular  puppet 
dictatorships  which  owe  their  temporary 
sojourn  in  power  to  our  massive  support. 
They  have  scant  support  from  their  own 
people,  who  have  shown  little  disposition  to 
fight.  Hence  our  steadUy  Increasing  involve- 
ment. Yet  we  have  persistently  alleged  that 
the  war  cannot  be  won  except  by  the  South 
Vietnamese.  It  is  not  happenning  nor  will  It. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  urged  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  take  the  lead 
In  seeking  a  cease-fire,  and  that  this  be  ac- 
companied and  Implemented  by  a  United  Na- 
tions police  force,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
Congo  and  Is  being  done  In  the  formerly 
troublesome  border  between  Israel  and 
Egypt.  It  has  worked  there.  It  has  largely 
put  an  end  to  border  strife  and  killing.  Why 
not  try  it  in  South  Vietnam,  where  the  cost 
In  lives  has  already  proved  Infinitely  greater? 

But  the  United  States  has  not  pursued 
peace  as  it  has  pursued  and  carried  out  armed 
intervention  on  an  ever-increasing  scale. 

The  latest  episode — the  attack  by  North 
Vietnam  vessels — on  U.S.  naval  vessels,  I 
consider  an  Inevitable  development  of  the 
U.S.  steady  escalation  of  otir  own  military 
activities  In  southeast  Asia  In  recent  weeks. 
I  do  not  Justify  or  condone  that  attack  on 
our  ships.  It  was  both  stupid  and  outrageous. 
I  do  not  at  all  disagree  with  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  countering  this  attack  and 
of  not  merely  repelling  the  attackers  but 
destroying  them  and  giving  them  the  same 
medicine  which  they  seek  to  Inflict  on  our 
vessels. 

^^But  that  does  not  mean  that  I  can  approve 
the  whole  U.S.  poUcy  of  active,  unUateral 
military  Intervention  in  southeast  Asia,  and 
I  have  expressed  myself  repeatedly  to  that 
effect  in  the  Senate. 

I  repeat  now  that  I  do  not  consider  this 
our  war  and  that  I  feel  that  all  Vietnam  Is 


not  worth  the  life  of  a  single  American  boy. 
We  Inherited  this  putrid  mess  from  past  ad- 
ministrations, and  we  should  have  made,  and 
should  now  make,  every  effort  to  disengage 
ourselves.  We  have  lost  altogether  too  many 
American  lives  already.  Unless  we  reverse 
our  policy,  their  number  will  steadily  In- 
crease. 
K-  I  regret,  and  consider  It  a  pity,  that  both 
our  political  parties  appear  now  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  war  In  southeast  Asia. 
Yet  American  public  opinion,  judged  by  my 
mail.  Is  overwhelmingly  committed  to  a  dif- 
ferent pwUcy — a  policy  of  peace.  It  appar- 
ently at  this  time  has  no  spokesman  in  the 
high  councils  of  either  major  political  parly. 
My  mall  pours  In  with  virtual  unanimity  on 
this  subject.  It  comes  frotn  all  over  the 
country.  It  comes  from  a  truly  representative 
cross  section  of  the  American  people.  It  In- 
cludes bishops,  deans  of  schools  and  colleges, 
university  professors,  business  executives, 
teachers,  retired  Army  officers,  aruj  it  comes 
from  every  State  of  the  Union. 

The  case  against  the  pending  proposal  to 
endorse  our  southeast  Asian  policy  of  steadily 
Increasingly  escalation,  which  despite  the 
President's  expressed  desire  not  to  extend  the 
war,  has  taken  place  and  will  take  place  in- 
evitably, the  case  against  this  pending  reso- 
lution, was  admirably,  and  In  my  view — 
wholly  convincingly — set  forth  in  great  de- 
tail yesterday  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Watne  Morse. 

I  would  hope  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  would  have  read  his  comprehensive 
analysis  of  how  the  situation  has  reached  Its 
present  tragic  Involvement  before  each  casts 
his  vote.  No  one.  In  the  Senate,  or  elsewhere, 
can  consider  himself  fully  informed  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  momentous  decision  we  are 
asked  to  make  and  Its  involvement  of  our 
country  without  hearing  both  sides  of  the 
argument.  The  press  has  given  very  little  of 
this  other  side. 

Senator  Morse  has  presented  the  case  for 
not  voting  approval  of  the  administration's 
course.  I  have  long  supported  a  similar  view. 
I  do  suppport  enthusiastically  the  taking 
of  the  latest  episode;  namely,  the  attack 
by  North  Vietnamese  vessels  on  U.S.  naval 
vessels,  and  our  reprisal,  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

But  not  merely  this  serious  incident  which 
is  a  part  of  the  undeclared  war  in  south- 
east Asia,  should  be  considered.  The  United 
Nations  should  not  be  limited  to  consider- 
ation of  that  Incident  by  Itself.  I  do  not 
see  how  It  can  logically  do  so.  Let  us  hope — 
and  I  do  hope — that  out  of  this  may  come  a 
complete  investigation  by  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  whole  southeast  Asian  situ- 
ation, and  that  from  this  may  emerge  a  re- 
ferral of  that  situation  to  the  council  table. 

The  joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 189.  which  we  are  considering  in 
section  2,  bases  Its  case  In  part  on  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  drafters 
of  this  resolution  seem  to  have  disregarded 
several  other  provisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  which  seem  to  me  highly 
pertinent,  indeed   far  more  pertinent. 

Article  33  provides : 

"The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continu- 
ance of  which  Is  likely  to  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security, 
shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by  nego- 
tiation. Inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  resort  to 
regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice." 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
have  totally  ignored  this  specific  mandate. 
Have  any  of  these  three  parties  to  this 
dispute,  as  this  article  requires,  sought  "a 
solution  by  negotiation,  Inqtilry,  mediation, 
conciliation,  arbitration,  Judicial  settlement, 
resort  to  regional  agencies  or  arrangements, 
or  other  peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice"? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  this  question: 
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Has   the  United   States,   has 
nam.  has  North  Vietnam,  obv 
to  the   long-standing  dispute,  or 
of  our  SKATO  presumed  allies 
clear  prescription  of  article  33  of 
Nations   Charter,    sought    "flrst   ' 
me  note  that  the  charter  says  'li 
a  solution  by  negotiation? 

Have  they  sought  a  solution  by 
Have  they  sought  a  solution  by 
Have  they  sought  a  solution  I 
tion? 

Have   they  sought  a  solution 
lion'' 

Ha^e  they   sought   a  solution 
settlement? 

Have  they  sought  a  solution  by 
regional  agencies  or  arrangement  5 

Have  they  sought  a  solution  " 
"other  peaceful  means  of  their 

Obviously,  they  have  not.  Obv 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  "t 
anoe  of  which"  Is  certainly 
danger  the  maintenance  of  In 
peace  and  security."  sought  any 
eight  means  which  the  United  *' 
ter  spells  out  so  clearly. 

The  United  States  has  not  onl  r 
so.  It  has  not  even  attempted  to 
South   Vietnam,   whose   pollcle: 
existence  the  U.S.  controls,  has 
North  Vietnam  has  not  done 
Obviously,  the  United  States, 
ing.  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
in  section  2.  "consonant   with 
of  the  United  Nations."  has 
garded  it. 

But   to  have  done  otherwise, 
sorted    to    these    peaceful    meat 
"flrst  of  all"  to  "seek  a  solution 
tlon.  Inquiry,  mediation,  conclll 
trailon.  judicial  settlement,  resor 
al  agencies  or  arrangements,  or 
ful  means."  would  have  been 
policy  which  I  deeply  believe  we 
followed. 

At  the  very  least  we  should  hav 
But.   Instead,   we   have  becom< 
more  enmeshed  In  the  folly  of 
policy,  with  steady  enlargement 
of   conflict,   a   steady    increase   1 
participation,  and  a  mounting  1 
lean  lives. 

Despite    the   Presidents    decla 
purpose  not  to  expand  the  confll 
fllct  has  been  and  is  being  steadil  r 
We  are  adding  more  advisers.  an< 
creasing    our     participation     by 
branches  of  the  service — Air  Pore 
Army.  And  with  these  Increases. 
Inevitably    an    Increasing   loss 
lives. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  painful 
to  make,  but  In  good  consclen  e 
do  other  than  to  vote  "no"  on 
resolution. 

Mr.  KucHEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of 
ResoluUon  189  be  printed  in  th 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being   no  objection,  t 
olution   was   ordered    to   be 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Whereas  naval  units  of  the 
regime  in  Vietnam,  in  violation 
ciples  of  the  Charter  of  the  Un 
and  of  International  law.  have 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United 
vessels  lawfully  present  In 
ters.  and  have  thereby  create^ 
threat  to  international  peace 

"Whereas  these  attacks  are 
liberate  and  systematic  campaign 
slon   that  the  Communist 
Vietnam  has  been  waging  agalnfet 
bors  and  the  nations  Joined  with 
collective  defense  of  their  " 

"Whereas  the  United  States  is 
peoples  of   southeast   Asia   to 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial, 
political  ambitions  in  that  area 
only    that   these   peoples  sboul  I 
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SAuth   Viet-      peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their 
louily  parties      own  way :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

have  any  "Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of  Rep- 

foljowlng  the      resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 

he  United     in   Congress   assembled.   That   the   Congress 

'   all" — let      approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 

t  of  all" —      the   President,   as   Commander  in   Chief,   to 

tJike    all    necessary    measures    to    repel    any 

armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 

States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

"Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  Charter  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  In  accordance  with  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty,  the  United  States  Is.  there- 
fore, prepared,  as  the  President  determines, 
to  take  all  necessary  steps.  Including  the  use 
of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or  pro- 
tocol state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  de- 
fense of  Its  freedom. 

"Sec  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  assured 
by   International  conditions  created  by  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  ex- 
cept  that  it  may   be   terminated   earlier   by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress." 
Mr.  KocHEL.  By   way  of  emphasis  I   wish 
from  be-      to  read  section  2  of  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
189  asserts      lows: 

Charter  "Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vita. 

flagr4ntly  disre-      to  its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
3  have  re-     security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
3.    namely,     the    Constitution    and    the    Charter    of    the 
ly  negotlH-      United  Nations  and  In  accordance  with  Its 
tlon.  arbl-     obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  CoUec- 
to  region-      tlve    Defense   Treaty,   the   United   States    Is. 
other  peace-      therefore,  prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
p  eclsely  the      mines,  to  take  all  necessr.ry  steps,  including 
jhould  have      the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Crl- 
trled  lectlve  Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 

more  and     in  defense  of  Its  freedom." 
inherited         Mr.  President,   this  Is  not   the  flrst   time 
)f  the  area,      that  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
Amerlcan     ment  has  been  called  upon  to  recognize  and 
of  Amer-      to  conflrm  In   the  President  the  authority, 
the  duty,  and  the  responsibility  resting  In 
him  to  take  such  steps  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate under  our  Constitution,  to  defend  our 
country   and   our   people,   and   to  discharge 
Americas  solemn   obligations   as   they   may 
arise  through  our  agreements  for  collective 
security   with   like-minded   free   nations    all 
around  the  globe. 

I  remember  the  Middle  East  resolution 
I  remember  the  Formosa  resolution.  Both 
came  To  Congress  from  President  Elsenhower. 
Both  were  requested  so  that  all  might  know 
that  the  people's  representatives  In  this 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  agreed  with  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  authority  he  possessed  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  would  be 
compelled  to  utilize  his  power. 

Those  two  resolutions  demonstrated  to  all 
the  world  the  unity,  dedication,  and  solidarity 
of  purpose  not  only  among  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, but  among  the  people  of  our  country 
as  well. 

Once  again  a  storm  Is  gathering  over  a  long 
tormented  area  of  this  weary  world.  Ominous 
and  ugly  are  the  threat  and  thrust  of  com- 
munism In  southeast  Asia.  The  storm  may 
yet  be  dissipated,  but  only  If  the  Red  regime 
of  a  de-      unmistakably  understands  that  the  United 
of  aggres-      States  will  honor  Its  pledge  and  assist  her 
In   North     SEATO  allies  in  time  of  peril, 
its  neigh-         That  is  the  plain  intent  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
them  In  the      tlon  now  about  to  be  passed  by  Congress.  Let 
and  friend  and  foe  alike  understand  that  we — 

Eissisting  the      America— shall  keep  the  faith.  Our  country 
jirotect   their     stands  together  In  the  fact  of  danger.  That 
military,  or     Is  the  clear  meaning  of  our  message.  If  Com- 
but  desires      munlst  Asia,  even  at  this  late  time,  carefully 
be   left    in     assesses  the  high  cost  of  her  contemplated 
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marauding  aggressions,  peace  can  return  to 
the  lands  of  her  peacelovlng  neighbors,  and 
the  sun  will  shine  again. 

Mr.  Church  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  Stennw.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  President,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Few  persons  have  had  more  concern  than  I 
during  the  last  10  years  about  the  growing 
menace  and  threat  by  the  Communist*  to 
freedom  in  Vietnam  I  have  recently  taken 
sworn  testimony,  classifled,  from  some  of  our 
pilots  who  have  been  on  duty  in  Vietnam 
during  the  last  2  years.  I  can  say  with  solem- 
nity, but  with  certainty,  that  a  grave  and 
serious  situation  already  exists  on  the  main- 
land of  Vietnam.  We  are  Involved  to  an 
appreciable  degree. 

Someone  has  suggested  that  the  conditions 
necessitating  this  Joint  resolution  are  not 
nearly  so  serlcus  as  those  which  confronted 
us  when  the  Formosa  Joint  resolution  was 
before  Congress.  On  the  whole  I  suppose  I 
would  agree.  Still.  I  believe  we  would  make  a 
great  mistake  If  we  minimized  In  any  degree 
the  graveness  and  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion confronting  us  now 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  have 
been  sufflclently  warned  and  Informed  about 
the  gravity  of  conditions  there. 

I  remember  that  when  the  Formosa  reso- 
lution was  before  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion a  few  years  ago.  a  Member  of  this  body, 
who  is  no  longer  with  us,  said  he  l>elievea 
that  if  the  resolution  were  passed,  the  United 
States  would  be  at  war  in  90  days.  That  pre- 
diction proved  to  be  erroneous.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  the  Formosa  resolution  helped 
us  to  avoid  war.  I  believe  this  one  will,  too. 
That  Is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  It 
deserves  support. 

Today  we  have  no  choice.  Our  flag  hns  been 
attacked,  and  our  country  has  been  chal- 
lenged In  international  waters — on  the  high 
seas— where  we  had  a  right  to  be.  Our  flag 
and  our  men  have  been  flred  upon  Manv 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  our  naval 
personnel  could  have  lost  their  lives  had 
the  torpedoes  been  more  accurately  aimed 
and  hit  one  or  more  of  the  destroyers. 

We  properly  gave  the  aggressors  fair  warn- 
ing after  the  flrst  shot.  Then  they  hit  us 
again.  Very  properly,  we  then  struck  back. 

The  matter  has  now  been  referred  to  Con- 
gress, to  see  what  we  will  do;  whether  or  not 
we  believe  the  action  taken  was  right; 
whether  we  shall  stand  on  that  realistic 
policy  In  the  future;  and  whether  we  are 
united.  Either  we  must  stand  our  ground  or 
run  away.  That  may  be  overslmpUcity:  but 
if  we  do  not  send  such  a  message  as  that,  we 
are  in  reality  inviting  another  attack  from 
any  nation,  large  or  small,  who  might  wish 
to  push  us  around. 

We  have  already  struck  the  aggressors  a 
severe  blow.  Section  1  of  the  resolution 
merely  expresses  the  attitude  of  Congress 
that  we  will  stand  by  It  and  will  strike  again. 
If  necessary.  I  believe  this  firm  course.  It 
we  take  it,  may  be  our  last  or  only  chance  to 
avoid  what  could  quickly  develop  into  full- 
scale  war.  The  Joint  resolution  shows  our 
unity  as  well  as  our  determination.  It  also 
shows  that  no  one  dares  to  attack  us  with- 
out paying  a  heavy  price  therefor. 

I  emphasize  that  the  situation  is  serious: 
but  it  will  become  far  worse  If  we  show  the 
slightest  weakness  or  hesitation.  If  we  must 
have  a  showdown.  It  is  far  better  that  it 
comes  before  Red  China  obtains  nuclear 
weapons.  Our  honor,  our  safety,  and  our  se- 
curity are  at  stake. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  for  and  sup- 
port the  resolution.  None  of  us  are  happy 
about  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  about 
our  position  there.  But  that  bridge  has  long 
since  been  crossed.  We  are  already  there.  We 
dare  not  run  away,  certainly  not  while  we 
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are  under  attack.  I  am  sure  the  people  will 
support  this  position.  They  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  understand  more  about 
what  is  happening  In  Vietnam. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBBicHT).  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Kuchel),  and  other  Senators  for  their 
remarks  and  their  position  on  this  grave 
matter  and  endorse  their  position. 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  President,  the  ominous 
events  that  have  taken  place  In  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  merely  serve  to  emphasize  how 
close  we  are  living  to  the  fuse  of  war.  Wheth- 
er those  events  have  lighted  that  fuse  re- 
mains for  the  future  to  disclose. 

None  of  us  has  any  doubt  about  why  this 
joint  resolution  is  Ijefore  the  Senate.  It  re- 
sults directly  from  the  Communist  attack 
on  the  American  destroyers.  Those  ships, 
when  attacked,  were  on  the  high  seas,  where 
they  had  a  legal  right  to  be.  Those  ships, 
from  all  that  we  have  been  told,  were  not 
engaged  In  any  aggressive  action  directed 
against  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam. 

Our  reply  to  the  flrst  attack  upon  the 
Maddox  was  confined  to  the  immediate  de- 
fensive needs  of  the  destroyer.  When  a  sec- 
ond, clearly  premeditated  attack  upon  the 
President  chose  not  to  confine  over  counter- 
action to  the  immediate  defenses  of  the  ships 
Involved,  but  to  retaliate  In  kind.  Having 
twice  been  stung  by  bees,  he  chose  to  strike 
back  at  the  hive  Itself.  Still  the  retalia- 
tion was  limited  to  the  PT  base  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  coast,  and  to  the  petroleum  tanks 
that  fueled  the  PT  boats  themselves. 

The  President  Is  to  be  commended  for 
the  restraint,  as  well  as  for  the  prompt- 
ness and  effectiveness  of  the  American 
retaliation. 

In  the  narrowest  sense,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion could  be  supported  on  grounds  of  rati- 
fying the  action  already  taken,  our  right  to 
free  access  to  the  seas,  and  our  duty  to  de- 
jr  -  fend  ourselves,  in  appropriate  ways,  against 

[  3^  attacks  upon  us. 

X  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Salinger  In  the  chair). 

I  believe  that  on  such  grounds  alone  Con- 
gress would  be  Justified  in  Its  support  of  the 
Joint  resolution,  upon  the  principle  that 
the  punishment   was  fitted  to  the  crime. 

The  President  has  emphasized — and  I  be- 
lieve properly  so — that  In  the  retaliatory 
action  we  have  taken,  there  is  not  to  be 
read  any  change  of  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  stated  that  It  Is 
not  our  policy  or  our  purpose  to  expand 
the  war.  IX  that  expansion  occurs,  then  it 
will  be  the  choice  of  others — not  our  own. 
I  am  in  wholehearted  agreement  with  the 
emphasis  he  has  given  to  the  peaceful  goals 
we  hope  to  serve,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
tend the  war  In  southeast  Asia. 

But.  Mr.  President,  it  would  not  be  either 
candid  nor  correct  to  consider  this  resolu- 
tion on  such  narrow  grounds. 

It  Is  necessary  to  recognize  that  our  situa- 
tion today  must  be  viewed  within  the  con- 
text of  American  policy  In  the  Far  East; 
otherwise,  our  ships  would  not  be  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and  the  serious  events  of 
the  past  few  days  would  not  have  occurred. 

I  have  had  doubts  about  American  policy 
In  southeast  Asia.  I  have  expressed  those 
doubts  from  time  to  ^'me,  in  this  Chamber, 
in  interviews  for  publication  In  newspapers, 
and  In  magazine  articles  I  have  written.  My 
doubts  have  not  been  eradicated  by  the 
attacks  made  upon  American  destroyers  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  My  misgivings  have  not 
been  dissipated  by  the  ominous  events  of 
the  past  few  days.  Rather,  they  have  been 
intensified.  Because  who  can  say  that  these 
events  are  not  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  hazards  we  have  assumed  by  the  policy 
we  have  adopted  In  this  part  of  the  world? 

We  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  some 
such  incident  might  occur.  It  Is  a  risk  w6 
assumed,  necessarily,  when  we  chose  to  in- 


tervene, following  the  defeat  of  the  French, 
In  that  great  peninsula  which  was  once 
French  Indochina — when  we  assumed  an 
American  responsibility  for  the  future  of 
this  remote  region  of  the  world. 

I  have  entertained  and  continue  to  en- 
tertain, serious  misgivings  about  the  cor- 
rectness of  American  policy  in  southeast 
Asia.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  policy  Is 
more  the  product  of  our  own  addiction 
to  an  Ideological  view  of  world  affairs — an 
aflliction  which  affects  us  as  well  as  the  Com- 
munists— rather  than  a  policy  based  upon  a 
detached  and  pragmatic  view  of  our  real  na- 
tional interests. 

However,  my  dissent,  to  the  extent  that  I 
hold  It.  and  to  the  degree  that  I  have  been 
able  to  define  it.  is  not  appropriate  for  this 
occasion.  This  Is  not  a  time  to  decry  the 
policy.  A  country  must  live  with  the  policy 
it  adopts,  whether  it  be  wise  or  foolish. 

We  have  adopted  the  policy.  It  was  initiated 
tmder  the  Elsenhower  administration,  when 
the  original  decision  was  made  for  the  United 
States  to  intervene  actively  In  South  Viet- 
nam. It  has  been  Inherited  and  upheld  by 
the  Kennedy  administration,  and  by  the 
Johnson  administration,  in  the  years  which 
have  followed. 

Congress  shares  Its  responsibility  for  that 
policy.  If  we  have  not  formulated  it,  we  have 
funded  it,  from  year  to  year,  with  our  votes. 
Who  is  there  to  say  that  we  have  not  ac- 
quiesced in  it  down  through  the  years? 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  must  accept  the  con- 
sequences of  our  own  actions.  We  must  now 
face  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  are  our  responsibility,  in  hav- 
ing chosen  to  pursue  a  course  of  action  which 
exposed  us  to  such  hazards. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  I  approach  the 
pending  Joint  resolution.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, we  must  unite  behind  the  President. 

The  attack  upon  us  cannot  be  justified.  It 
was  an  act  of  aggression.  When  this  coun- 
try, or  its  ships,  or  its  military  personnel  are 
made  targets  of  attack,  then  Congress  will 
uphold  whatever  action  the  President  takes 
in  defense  of  American  interests  and  Ameri- 
can lives. 

I  shall  .'ote  for  the  joint  resolution  in  the 
belief  that  President  Johnson  will  wisely  use 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  resolution, 
and  that  he  will  have  the  same  attitude  to- 
ward it  that  he  has  displayed  in  other  crises; 
namely,  an  attitude  of  reason,  responsibility, 
and  restraint. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  Is  a  man 
of  peace.  I  believe  that  he  is  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  doing  everything  possible  to  keep 
the  war  from  spreading,  in  this  seething  and 
dangerous  area~of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  he  will 
uphold  the  honor  and  the  good  name  of 
the  United  States  against  any  nation  that 
would  make  itself  our  enemy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart, 
with  a  genuine  concern  about  the  future  of 
American  policy  in  Asia,  and  with  a  zealous 
desire  that  we  might  examine  all  of  its  ten- 
ets in  the  days  ahead,  that  I  shall  vote  for 
the  Joint  resolution,  confident  that  in  a  time 
of  crisis  the  President's  hand  must  be  up- 
held, and  that  the  lives  and  Interests  of  the 
U.S.  citizens  must  be  protected  against  all 
her  enemies. 

Mr.  OoRE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  Church.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator upon  an  able,  candid,  courageous,  and 
eloquent  address. 

With  him.  I  have  attended  many  executive 
sessions  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  lor  the  past  few  years  in  which 
the  subject  of  U.S.  policy  and  action  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  was  under  discus- 
sion. 

The  able  Senator  has  lucidly  put  forward 
his  reservations  and  doubts.  Although  I  have 
not  publicly  voiced  my  doubts,  as  has  the 


Senator  from  Idaho,  nevertheless,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  of  a  Senator  to  advise 
and  consent.  I  have,  in  the  executive  sessions 
of  the  committee,  expressed  deep  concern 
and  I  have  raised  critical  questions  as  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  recall,  about  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  I  was  remiss  in  not  giving  pub- 
lic expression  to  these  views.  But  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  performs  his  duty  as  he 
sees  it.  It  had  been  my  view  that  I  could 
perform  best  and  most  resjjonslvely  in  ex- 
ecutive sessions  of  the  committee. 

Now,  however,  when  U.S.  forces  have  been 
attacked  repeatedly  upon  the  high  seas,  as 
I  said  Immediately  upon  the  convening  of 
the  Senate  after  the  second  attack,  whatever 
doubts  one  may  have  entertained  are  water 
over  the  dam.  Freedom  of  the  seas  must  be 
preserved.  Aggression  against  our  forces  must 
be  repulsed. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  and  associate 
myself  with  almost  all  the  sentiments  he  has 
expressed. 

To  go  further  back,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
did  not  think  it  wise  for  the  United  States 
to  undertake  this  burden  after  the  fall  of 
Dlenblenphu.  That,  too.  is  history.  We  must 
act  today  in  light  of  facts  today. 

I  Join  the  Senator  in  the  conclusion  he 
reaches  In  support  of  the  Joint  resolution.  I 
Join  him.  too.  in  confidence  that  President 
Johnson  will  act  with  prudence,  caution,  and 
wisdom,  and  with  the  courage  necessary  for 
the  eventualities  that  may  come. 

Mr.  Church.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  his  remarks.  I  appreciate  them  more 
than  I  can  say. 

VICTORY  AND  PEACE  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  President,  whatever  the 
reasons  may  be  for  some  Senators  opposing 
either  the  language  or  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution  before  the  Senate.  I  am  sure 
that  there  can  be  no  disagreement  on  one 
point — that  party  lines  cease  to  exist  on 
Issues  affecting  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  free  world.  I  rise 
to  lend  my  whole-hearted  support  to  this 
resolution.  I  was  heartened  by  the  decision  to 
strike  against  the  naval  bases  from  which 
the  unprovoked  attacks  on  our  naval  ships 
were  launched.  At  long  last  perhaps  here 
is  the  beginning  of  the  initiative  that  has 
been  totally  lacking  In  our  southeast  Asian 
effort,  for  It  is  our  purpose  not  only  to 
"assist  in  defense,"  as  the  resolution  states, 
but  to  assist./in  achieving  victory  .Against 
an  avaricious  enemy  bent  upon  the  total 
conquest  of  ill  of  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Presld^t,  I  support  this  resolution 
because  in  V|ietnam  there  Is  a  crisis  in  which 
politics  has  no  part.  But,  let  me  say  that  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  next  time  Soviet 
missiles  are  Implanted  in  Cuba  or  the  next 
time  Cuban  exiles  attempt  to  exercise  their 
rightful  prerogatives  in  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  what  was  once  known  as  the 
Pearl  of  Antilles  the  United  States  will  act 
with  spontaneity,  enthusiasm,  and  force 
comparable  to  what  we  have  done  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  tragic  that  a  response  as  dramatic 
as  our  destruction  of  naval  bases  upon  the 
territory  of  a  sovereign  Asian  state  was  not 
executed  in  our  own  hemisphere  in  Octo- 
ber of  1962  or  even  earlier — In  April  of  1961. 
Had  we  responded  then  with  arms  as  well  as 
metaphors,  we  could  have  struck  a  signif- 
icant blow  for  freedom  and  independence 
in  our  own  hemisphere. 

I  support  wholeheartedly  the  military  ac- 
tion of  this  Government  against  the  North 
Vietnamese  naval  bases,  and  I  support  this 
resolution  In  the  sincere  and  reverent  hope 
that  it  indicates  an  end  of  otir  policies  of 
indecision,  vacillation,  and  compromise,  and 
heralds  the  beginning  of  that  measure  of 
commitment  which  will  forge  victory  from 
the  Communist-fomented  chaos  of  south- 
east Asia. 
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Mr.  Pwa..  Mr.  President.  I  support  the 
pending  resolution. 

Not  only  Is  It  Important  to  sta  nd  belUnd 
our  President  In  this  time  of  tenilon.  when 
unit  )•  Is  above  partisan  debate.  >ut  I  have 
confidence  In  President  Johnson'  i  prudence 
ar.d  in  his  determination  to  avo  d  any  un- 
necessary widening  or  escalation  :>t  military 
clashes. 

I  have  full  confidence  that  th  President 
with  his  wide  experience  and  h  s  Intimate 
knowledge  today  of  the  facts  of  this  situa- 
tion will  even  further  strength  n  our  ef- 
forts toward  peace  as  he  seeks  tc  avoid  any 
weakening  of  our  position  and   |  lurpose. 

S:ill.  let  us  think  ahead  as  ^e  support 
this  resolution.  Ho  Chi  Minhs  i  ctlon  can- 
not have  been  by  error  or  accld  'nt.  There- 
fore, let  us  practice  prudence  ar  d  play  our 
band  with  reason  and  calmness.  If  we  over- 
respond,  we  can.  by  destroying  ii  Lstallatlons 
considered  vital  by  Communist  C  Una  to  her 
national  interest.  Induce  an  oui  pouring  of 
Red  Chinese  soldiers  as  happene  I  in  Korea. 
In  the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  this  cur- 
rent crisis  may — and  probably  w  II — worsen. 
Let  tis  act — and  wisely.  And,  let  us  resolve 
here  and  now.  today.  In  wisdom,  uid  for  the 
sake  of  our  people  and  Nation,  t  3  keep  this 
Issue  removed  from  the  arena  of  p  illtical  con- 
flict and  ambition.  Rather,  let  us  i  upFK)rt  this 
issue  In  the  reasoning  place  of  n  en's  minds 
which  have  helped  establish  fo'  this  pur- 
pose— the  United  Nations. 

I  would  hope.  too.  that  oth«  r  freedom- 
loving  Asian  nations,  particularly  Pakistan, 
the  Philippines,  and  Japan,  mil  ht  help  ua 
carry  some  of  the  burdens  for  I  :e*ping  the 
peace  m  the  Far  East.  It  Is  also  tl  lelr  respon- 
sibility to  participate  In  this  end*  avor.  which 
Is  vital  to  their  safety  and  secu  Ity  as  well. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  such  a  sharing  of  the  load 
may  also  emerge  from  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council. 

This  country's  policy  cannot,  -ii  d  must  not, 
be  pummeled  for  the  sake  of  pclltical  gain. 
As  an  American.  I  urge  leaders  jf  both  po- 
litical parties  to  exert  every  eft  art  to  keep 
Vietnam  out  of  this  campaign. 

I  trust  the  people  and  press  c  f  the  world 
will  be  aware  that  as  the  worlc  's  strongest 
nation  and  defender  of  freedom,  we  will  not 
stand  for  unprovoked  attack  ot  aggression. 
but  at  the  same  time  be  awan  we  do  not 
seek  material  or  territorial  gain.  We  only 
desire  freedom,  for  ourselves,  a  id  for  peo- 
ples of  other  nations. 

Mr.  MoBsz.  Mr,  President,  I  su(  gest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PHE9ID1NC  Omcra.  Will  the  Senator 
withdraw  that  request? 

Mr,  MoRSB,  I  shall  withdraw  It  on  the 
condition  that  the  Senator  f roi  a  Kentucky 
( Mr.  Cooi»r«  |  asks  for  a  quorun  i  call  at  the 
close  of  his  remarks,  unless  I  am  back  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Cooper,  Tliat  Is  agreeable. 
Mr.  MoasK.  Mr.  President,  I  v  ithdraw  the 
request  for  a  quorum  call. 

Mr,  Coopta.  Mr.  President,  I  a]  ipreclate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  i  )regon, 

A  few  moments  ago  I  directed  everal  ques- 
tions to  the  chairman  of  the  F  >relgn  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  I  spoke  b  -lefly  on  the 
Joint  resolution.  I  wish  now  ti  <  raise  some 
considerations  which  I  know  ha te  addressed 
themselves  to  the  President  ol  the  United 
States,  but  which  we  have  the  iuty.  In  this 
debate,  to  convey  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  Joint  resolution. 
I  shall  vote  for  It  not  merely  because  we 
are  required  to  do  so  beoauie  of  recent 
events.  I  shall  vote  for  It  be»tise  It  ex- 
presses the  unity  of  one  purpose  to  defend 
our  country. 

The  first  section  of  the  resolution  supports 
the  President  and  approves  hU  determina- 
tion to  take  all  necessary  meaalures  to  repel 
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any  armed  attack  against  the 
United   States   and   to  prevent 


forces  of  the 
further   ag- 


gression. That  Is  his  right  and  authority.  If 
we  have  any  power  to  confirm  it,  we  do  con- 
firm It.  We  support  him  In  his  power  to 
protect  the  security  of  our  country  and 
Its  honor.  I  Join  other  Senators  whole- 
heartedly in  asserting  our  support  of  the 
President, 

EarUer,  I  raised  questions  about  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  Joint  resolution,  although 
I  know  It  is  practically  Impossible  to  separate 
the  objectives  of  the  first  section  from 
those  of  the  second  section.  In  response  to 
my  questioiis.  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ark.insas  |Mr.  Fulbricht).  and 
I  believe,  tlie  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
jMr,  Russell),  confirmed  my  viewpoint  that 
in  passing  this  Joint  resolution  we  would 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  SEATO  treaty, 
and  would  exercise  our  constitutional  func- 
tion to  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  authority  to  do  what  he  determines 
may  be  proper  and  necessary  with  respect  to 
any  situation  which  aKecij  our  security  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  Is  the  essence  of  the  second 
section.  At  least  that  was  the  meaning  and 
Interpretation  given  to  It  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

There  is  no  choice  so  far  as  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  concerned. 
If  there  is  any  attack  upon  our  troops,  our 
vessels,  or  our  installations,  we  have  the 
duty,  for  our  security  and  our  honor,  to 
defend  our  own  forces. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  Cooper  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
Mr,  Morse,  I  am  not  sure  I  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  Senators  comment  on 
the  SEATO  treaty.  Is  the  Senator  arguing 
that  the  SEATO  treaty  gives  us  the  authority 
to  do  what  we  have  done  in  South  Vietnam? 
Mr.  CooPEB.  No.  What  I  said  is  that  article 
rv  of  the  SEATO  treaty  provides  that  In  the 
event  of  an  armed  attack  upon  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  SEATO  treaty,  or  upon  the 
countries  such  as  South  Vietnam  Included 
in  the  protocol,  the  United  States,  or  any 
party  to  the  treaty,  could  take  action  after 
resorting  to  its  constitutional  processes — 
which  I  would  assume  would  mean  coming 
to  the  Congress  for  authority. 

Earlier  today  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  CotT-mlttee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
whether  they  considered  that,  by  enacting 
the  resolution,  the  Congress  would  be  exer- 
cising its  constitutional  process.  pro\'ldlng 
to  the  President  power  to  take  such  action 
as  he  determined  proper  in  South  Vietnam 
in  the  future? 

Mr.  Morsk.  I  shall  not  interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator further,  I  shall  discuss  the  point  In  de- 
tail later.  I  only  wish  the  Senator  to  know 
that.  In  my  opinion,  we  have  violated  the 
United  Nations  Charter  time  and  time  again 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  that  we  cannot  Jus- 
tify it  on  the  basis  of  carrying  out  the 
SEATO  treaty. 

Mr,  Coop««.  A  few  minutes  ago  the  Sena- 
t<M'  from  Mississippi  [Mr,  Stennis)  said  that 
the  situation  Is  not  simple.  We  are  In  a 
crisis, 

I  hope  that  this  join',  resolution,  con- 
nected with  the  resolute  action  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken,  will  have  effect  In  bringing 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Communist 
Chinese  to  their  senses,  and  that  they  will 
know  that  to  continue  to  take  aggressive 
measures  could  lead  to  consequencee  which 
can  hardly  be  contemplated.  And  we  must 
know  for  ourselves  the  extent  of  the  deter- 
minations we  are  making.  Whether  we  dis- 
like saying  It — and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
dislike  making  the  statement — It  must  be 
said  that  there  Is  great  danger  In  the  sit- 
uation. The  two  attacks  upon  our  destroyers 
Indicate  a  system  In  the  action  of  North 
Vietnam  or  the  Communist  Chlneee. 


We  remember  that,  diulng  the  early  days 
of  the  Korean  war,  the  threats  of  Communist 
China  were  not  beUeved — but  they  were  car- 
rid  out.  We  must  contemplate,  hoping  that  It 
will  not  be  true,  the  possibility  of  an  ex- 
panded war.  And  with  an  expanded  war. 
which  again  we  hope  will  not  occur,  there 
is  the  f>osslblllty  of  a  great  war, 

I  make  this  statement  because  the  Presi- 
dent has,  with  respect  to  our  action  in 
South  Vietnam,  a  certian  maneuverability, 
and  avenues  of  negotiation  which  should  b? 
assiduously  used,  however  they  may  bs 
received, 

I  have  confidence  in  President  Johnson.  I 
know  that  he  Is  a  man  of  good  Judgment.  I 
know  that  he  speaks  truly  when  he  says  It  is 
not  our  Intention  to  expand  the  war  except 
as  it  would  be  In  our  own  defense.  And  I 
know  that  he  Is  a  man  of  peace.  But  I  hope 
very  much  that  he  will  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  find,  if  It  la  possible,  some 
solution  for  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam, 
without  the  choice  of  war. 

I  may  not  be  Joined  by  others  In  the 
statement  I  am  about  to  make,  but  I  have 
not  believed  that  southeast  Asia  Is  the  chief 
area  of  Interest  to  the  United  States.  We  are 
committed  In  Etirope  and  believe  our  chief 
interest  is  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
Europe.  In  the  Pacific  we  are  committed  to 
the  defense  of  Formosa—Korea.  Japan,  and 
the  Philippines.  I  do  not  know  how  widely 
we  can  spread  our  resources  and  our  men 
In  the  military  forces.  It  may  be  argued  that 
this  decision  has  been  made,  because  for  10 
years  we  have  been  on  the  present  course.  In 
South  Vietnam.  But  I  shall  still  emphasize 
my  hope  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  use  all  of  the  great  powers  of 
his  office  and  of  our  country  to  find  some 
peaceful  and  Just  solution  In  South  Viet- 
nam, slender  as  the  chance  may  be. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  argued  the 
subject  for  months;  I  have  spoken  on  It. 
There  Is  still  the  possibility  of  reference  to 
the  United  Nations.  There  is  still  the  pos- 
sibility of  action  through  the  Geneva  powers; 
and  these  courses  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Like  many  other  Senators.  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  war.  an  experience 
which  I  value  above  all  others.  Anyone  who 
has  had  such  experience  knows,  awesome  as 
it  is.  that  it  does  not  make  one  less  afraid  or 
less  cotirageous.  It  makes  one  determined  to 
protect  the  security  and  honor  of  his  cotxntry. 
But  It  makes  one  also  more  determined  and 
more  thoughtful  about  seeking  out  every 
honorable  and  Just  course  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  great  war,  and  the  awful  even- 
tuality of  a  nuclear  war  with  all  the  sorrow 
and  disaster  It  would  bring  to  our  country 
and  humanity. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Joint  resolution  and 
the  President's  action  will  bring  reason  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Communist 
Chinese,  and  that  they  will  cease  their  ag- 
gressions. But  I  state  my  conviction  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  continue  to  work  for  ways, 
consonant  with  our  honor  and  security,  to 
avoid  the  great  catastrophe  of  war.  If  we 
cannot  do  so.  we  stand  together  to  defend,  at 
whatever  cost,  our  country  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Javtts.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
support  the  position  Just  enunciated,  with 
his  usual  heart  and  humanity,  as  well  as 
wisdom,  by  my  colleague  from  Kentucky.  I 
rise  not  necessarily  because  he  needs  any 
support.  His  word  Is  strong  enough  In  the 
Chamber  and  in  the  world.  I  rise  only  be- 
cause the  dlsctisslon  ties  in  so  closely  with 
the  questioning  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas on  the  real  meaning  and  Implication  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Trea- 
ty. We  who  support  the  Joint  resolution  do 
so  with  full  knowledge  of  lu  serlousnosa 
suid  with  the  understanding  that  we  are 
voting  a  resolution  which  means  life  or  the 
loss  of  it  for  who  know  how  many  hundreds 
or   thousands?   Who   knows   what   destruc- 
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tion  and  despair  this  action  may  bring  in 
the  name  of  freedom?  I  hope  we  shall  be  very 
sober  In  our  Judgment,  as  befits  the  great 
historic  tradition  of  this  body. 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  will  receive 
this  great  grant  of  confidence,  which  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  will  give  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote,  and  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  has  direct  charge  of  these 
matters  in  this  body,  as  vigorous  a  diplo- 
matic effort  as  we  are  authorizing  In  the 
other  field.  We  have  every  right  to  believe 
that  the  nations  In  the  SEATO  treaty  have 
interests  In  this  region  as  great  as  ours.  They 
may  not  be  able  to  muster  the  military 
power  we  can,  but  they  certainly  can  muster 
some  help  which  will  give  them  a  sense  of 
participation.  We  know  they  can  muster 
great  moral  strength.  There  Is  a  great  popu- 
lation In  that  area.  Pakistan  has  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  100  million,  India,  though 
in  dire  trouble,  Is  still  the  counterweight  to 
Communist  China.  She  has  a  profound  Inter- 
est in  what  happens  In  that  area.  Indone- 
sia, Malaysia,  and  Thailand  have  consider- 
able Influence.  All  those  strengths  must  be 
mustered.  In  a  physical  and  moral  sense. 
The  same  Is  true  of  Prance,  Great  Britain, 
and  others. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  |Mr.  Morse)  as  to  the  moral 
strength — although  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
as  to  what  we  have  to  do  In  this  situation — 
that  must  be  mustered  by  the  United  States, 
constantly  and  continuously,  to  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  the  world,  In  order  to  give 
the  world  an  opportunity  to  bring  about  a 
sense  of  Justice  and  morality,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  act  in  Its  own  freedom. 

In  fundamental  aspect,  the  prize  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  seeking  Is  the  pos- 
session of  the  great  arsenal  of  production  in 
Asia,  Including  Japan.  The  aim  of  Com- 
munist China  In  respect  of  Japan  Is  parallel 
to  that  which  the  Soviet  Union.  In  its  worst 
Stalinist  days,  had  toward  Germany.  They 
seek  a  ready-made  arsenal  In  order  to  de- 
velop It  quickly 

Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield?  Will  he  repeat  what  he  Just  said? 
I  think  It  Is  Important. 

Mr.  Javtts.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  Chinese  Communists  Is  the 
great  arsenal  of  production  which  is  Japan, 
Just  as  the  objective  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
Its  Stalinist  days — and  probably  still  Is — was 
the  great  arsenal  of  production  which  was 
Germany.  They  are  the  main  bases  which  the 
Communists   are   seeking    to   capture. 

We  must  understand  the  deep  feeling  of 
every  American  and  every  American  family 
on  this  question.  I  have  already  received 
In  my  office,  as  I  am  sure  all  other  Senators 
have,  numerous  telegrams  since  yesterday 
on  this  subject.  I  was  awakened  three  times 
between  12  o'clock  and  3  in  the  morning — 
and  I  do  not  complain;  I  understand  the 
feelings  of  the  families  involved — by  people 
in  New  York  telling  me  how  deeply  con- 
cerned they  were  and  with  what  prayer  and 
devotion  I  must  determine  how  to  act  on  the 
Joint  resolution. 

For  those  people  we  have  a  pledge  to 
use  every  Instrument  of  diplomacy,  as  we 
are  willing  to  use  every  element  of  force, 
necessary  to  preserve  freedom. 

We  have  also  another  pledge.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper]  said  It  was 
expected  that  these  means  should  be  used 
with  the  greatest  moderation  and  under- 
standing of  the  vital  Issue  with  which  we 
are  dealing. 

Also,  and  finally,  we  have  the  sad  duty 
which  generals  have  in  war,  of  comparing  the 
nvimber  of  casualties  we  are  willing  to  en- 
dure in  order  to  achieve  an  objective  which 
win  save  even  greater  casualties.  Does  any- 
one think  that  President  Truman  had  an 
easy  decision  to  make  about  dropping  the 
bomb   on   Hiroshima?    Yet   history   records 


that  a  million  or  more  lives  were  saved,  dev- 
astating as  the  dropping  of  that  bomb  was. 

These  are  dread  decisions  which  great 
powers  must  make.  They  must  make  them 
with  morality,  and  with  a  willingness  to 
walk  th3  extra  10  miles — to  paraphrase 
President  Elsenhower — and  consider  every 
avenue  that  means  an  "out,"  even  If  we 
have  to  swallow  a  little  pride.  In  dedicating 
ourselves  to  using  every  means  of  diplomacy 
and  persuasion  on  the  people  of  the  world, 
while  they  have  yet  time  to  exercise  a  choice. 

I  hope  the  joint  resolution  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  that  spirit  by  the  President 
and  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  also  bears  a  heavy  responsibility  as 
the  trustee  of  all  of  us  here. 

It  Is  under  those  conditions  that  I  shall, 
with  deep  knowledge  and  notice  of  what 
I  am  doing,  cast  my  vote  for  the  Joint  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  some  comments  with  respect  to  what 
was  said  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
dealing  with  what  we  obligate  ourselves  to 
do  by  this  resolution.  Earlier  today  the 
Senator  from  New  York  made  some  Inquiries 
on  this  subject.  Other  Inquires  have  been 
made  by  other  Senators. 

Under  the  first  section  of  the  resolution, 
we  commit  ourselves  and  authorize  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack  against 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  pre- 
vent further  aggression. 

In  other  words,  under  the  first  section,  we 
contemplate  that  our  Government  shall 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  will  take  such  ac- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression. 

Section  2  has  been  rather  widely  discussed 
this  afternoon.  I  wish  at  this  time  to  call 
attention  to  certain  articles  of  that  section. 
It  deals  solely  with  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty.  SEATO.  It  empowers 
the  President  to  determine,  limited  by  the 
authority  of  SEATO,  what  action  we  shall 
take  In  protecting  the  rights  of  the  mem- 
bers of  SEATO.  Our  obligations  under 
SEATO  are  divided  Into  two  parte. 

Part  I.  In  substance,  declares  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  join 
In  the  protection  of  Its  fellow  members 
against  any  aggression.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  under  the  first  part  of  article  IV  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty  our  Government  Is  only  obli- 
gated to  lend  its  military  forces  in  instances 
In  which  our  allies  are  attacked  and  such 
attack  endangers  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try. I  wish  to  read  the  first  part  of  article 
rv,  which  is  appUcable  to  the  statements 
which  I  have  thus  far  made: 

Each  party — 

That  means  each  party  that  has  subscribed 
to  the  SEATO  Treaty — 
recognizes  that  aggression — 

I  emphasize  the  word  "aggression" — "by 
means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  pwtles  or  against  any 
State  or  Territory  which  the  parties  by  unan- 
imous agreement  may  hereinafter  designate, 
would  endanger  its  own  pwace  and  safety,  and 
agrees  that  It  will  In  that  event — " 

The  question  is.  What  event?  The  answer 
is  m  the  event  of  attack  and  that  in  addi- 
tion thereto  It  endangers  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  our  country  will — 
"act  to  meet  the  common  danger  In  con- 
formity with  Its  constitutional  processes." 

Under  article  IV  of  SEATO  we  are  obligated 
only  to  give  military  help  to  our  allied  mem- 
bers of  SEATO  when  they  are  attacked  from 
without.  We  are  not  obligated  to  give  them 
help  if  they  attack  nations  which  are  not 
members  of  SEATO. 

The  first  half  of  article  IV  makes  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  under  the  SEATO  Treaty 
our  Government  is  not  obligated  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  any  country  unless  that  country, 
a  member  of  SEATO,  has  been  attacked  by 


an  enemy  and  that  attack  endangers  our 
security.  Probably  I  ought  to  add  that  the 
treaty  makes  it  conditional  that  the  coun- 
tries which  attack,  and  upon  which  we  are 
allowed  to  Impose  oiu-  military  strength,  are 
Communist  countries. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  half  of  article 
IV  of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  The  second  half 
deals  with  no  attack  upon  members.  It  deals 
with  conduct  that  does  not  constitute  an 
attack  but  which  endangers  the  security  of 
the  member  countries. 

I  read  the  provisions  of  the  second  ha!f  of 
article  IV: 

"If,  In  the  opinon  of  any  of  the  parties, 
the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  sovereignty  or  political  independ- 
ence of  any  party  in  the  treaty  area  or  of 
any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  article  from 
time  to  time  apply.  Is  threatened — " 

I  wish  to  repeat  that — 
"Is  threatened  in  any  way  other  than  by 
armed  attack  or  is  affected  or  threatened  by 
any  fact  or  situation  which  might  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  area,  the  parties  shall  con- 
sult immediately  in  order  to  agree  on  meas- 
ures which  should  be  taken  for  the  common 
defense." 

The  second  half  of  this  article,  dealing 
with  our  obligations,  provides,  in  effect,  that 
if  one  of  our  allies  is  not  attacked  but  is 
subjected  to  threats  and  conduct  that  en- 
danger the  security  of  the  country  and  our- 
selves, we  do  not  have  the  obligation  to  im- 
pose our  Armed  Forces  In  order  to  secure  a 
settlement  of  that  threat. 

In  the  second  instance,  our  obligation  is 
only  to  sit  down  with  the  members  and  con- 
sult. We  say  to  the  members  in  that  con- 
sultation: "None  of  us  has  been  attacked. 
Therefore,  there  Is  no  obligation  to  impose 
our  arms  according  to  our  constitutional 
processes."  In  effect.  It  is  further  stated  that, 
though  we  have  not  been  attacked,  the  prac- 
tices and  the  activities  to  which  we  have  been 
subjected  are  a  danger  to  the  security  of 
the  individual  and  the  composite  countries. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  section,  the  mem- 
bers are  obligated  to  consult  and  determine 
what  the  course  shall  be. 

Now  I  get  down  to  what  I  term  to  be  the 
significant  aspect  of  section  2  of  the  resolu- 
tion. To  the  President,  Congress  assigns  the 
rights  that  are  vested  in  Congress  itself.  In 
the  event  there  is  an  attack  upon  an  allied 
country,  the  United  States  is  obligated  to 
come  to  Its  aid  against  that  attack  (pro- 
vided such  an  attack  in  the  opinion  of  th<; 
United  States  endangers  the  security  of  the 
United  States).  In  the  event  there  is  no 
attack,  we  have  no  obligation  whatsoever, 
except  the  obligation  to  consult.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  aspect  of  the  problem,  because 
today  a  number  of  Senators  asked  questions 
implying  that  It  was  their  belief  that  if 
South  Vietnam  attacked  North  Vietnam, 
under  the  SEATO  treaty  we  were  obligated 
to  give  South  Vietnam  help.  That  is  not  true. 
We  are  not  obligated  at  all.  We  are  obligated 
only  when  an  attack  has  been  made  by  North 
Vietnam  aa  South  Vietnam.  That  attack 
must  be  in  an  offensive  and,  of  course,  bel- 
ligerent nature. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
rv  and  the  second  part  of  article  XI  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"ARTICLE   TV 

"1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unan- 
imous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  It  will  In  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately 
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reported    to    the    Security    Council    of    the 
United  Nations. 

■2.  If.  in  the  opinion  of 
ties  the  Inviolability  or  the  li^grlty 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or 
pendence  of  any  Party  In  the 
of  any  other  State  or  territory 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  th 
time  to  time  apply  Is  threatened 
other  than  by  armed  attack  oi 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation 
might  endanger  the  peace  of 
Parties  shall  consult   Immedii 
to  agree  on  the  measures  w 
taken  for  the  common  defense 

•■3   It  Is  understood  that  no 
territory  of  any  State  design 
mous  agreement  under  paragraph 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so 
be   taken  except   at   the   Invlttition 
the  consent  of  the  government 
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"The  United  Stales  of 
Ing  the  present  Treaty  does  sc 
derstandlng  that  its  recognltk 
of  aggression  and  armed  attacK 
ment   with   reference  thereto 
paragraph   1.  apply  only  to 
gresslon   but   afBrms   that    In 
other  aggression  or  armed  att; 
suit    under    the    provisions 
paragraph  2." 

Mr.    Lausche.  Mr.    President 
floor,  and  I  suggest  the  absenc  • 

The  Presiding  OmcEK.  The 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk 
roll. 

Mr  HfMPHRET.  Mr.  Presldeit 
Imous  consent  that  the  order 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  Presiding  Officer 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  President 
reluctance  and  no  reservation 
for  the  pending  resolution 
the  United  States  has   acted 
and  wisdom.  The  course  of 
and   apparently   decreed   for 
future  as  well — has  the  merit 
ing  directness  and  ohjectivity 
Ing  the  danger  of  unlimited 
There  should  be  maximum  u 
Government  on  this  Issue— 
of  unity  Is  as  Incumbent  on 
on  the  executive  branch. 

I  believe  the  President  was 
Ing  that  there  be  an  emphasl 
tlon — indeed,    an    expressed 
that  "all  necessary  measures 
effect,    congressional    authori 
military  action  In  southeast 
delegated  to  the  President 
by  this  resolution 
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President  himself  has  enunciated  of  firmness, 
but  a  firmness  that  will  always  be  measured— 
a  firmness  whose  mission  Is  peace." 

Mr.  Thijrmond.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  resolution  which  is  the  pend- 
ing business  before  this  body. 

It  Is  not  the  United  States  of  America 
which  Is  the  aggressor  in  southeast  Asia.  The 
Communist  agg:ressors  launched  the  attack 
on  U.S.  Navy  forces  in  the  Bay  of  Tonkin,  and 
they  are  the  aggressors  in  Laos  and  In  Viet- 
nam. The  United  States  had  no  alternative 
but  to  retaliate  against  the  unwarranted  and 
unprovoked  attack  by  North  Vietn.omese  on 
US.  destroyers. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Congress  express  lU 
approval  and  Its  support  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  President  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack  against 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  pre- 
vent further  aggression. 

Mr.  President,  the  approval  and  support 
which  the  Congress  now  expresses  for  the 
President  to  take  necessary  measures  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  is  not  new.  This  authority  the 
President  now  has,  and,  indeed,  he  has  been 
exercising  this  authority  as  well  as  the  au- 
thority to  assist  our  southeast  Asian  allies 
to  repeal  armed  attacks  against  their  nations 
and  their  armed  forces. 

The  resolution  which  we  are  considering 
today  does  approve  a  new  element  which  has 
not,  prior  to  this  week,  been  exercised,  and 
that  Is  the  taking  of  all  necessary  measures 
to  prevent  further  aggression.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  President  will  take  all  neces- 
sary measures  to  prevent  further  aggression, 
not  only  against  our  own  military  forces,  but 
also  to  prevent  further  aggression  against 
our  southeast  Asian  allies.  If  he  does  so,  it 
will  mean  that  we  are  at  last  abandoning  our 
purely  defensive  posture  in  favor  of  a  "win 
policy"  In  the  war  which  the  Communist 
aggressors  have  Initiated  and  are  continuing. 
It  is  imperative  that  victory,  not  stalemate, 
be  our  objective  In  dealing  with  Communist 
aggression  In  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Hdmphhet.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
state  my  support  of  the  Joint  resolution  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189. 
I  know  that  this  matter  Is  of  serious  conse- 
quence, but  I  also  know  that  the  precedent 
of  a  Joint  resolution  to  promote  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security  is 
well  established.  I  well  recall,  as  1  am  sure 
other  Senators  have  In  the  debate,  that  In  the 
instance  of  the  Formosa  crtsls,  and  In  the 
instance  of  the  Middle  East  crtsls.  Congress 
Joined  the  President  in  a  statement  of  na- 
tional security  policy  relating  to  our  national 
security  Interests  In  those  areas  The  Joint 
resolution  before  us  follows  very  much  the 
same  guidelines  and  the  same  form  as  the 
other  resolutions  to  which  I  have  referred. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  President  has  the 
authority  under  the  Constitution  to  order 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  the  vital  Interests  of  this  country 
whenever  those  Interests  are  threatened.  In 
other  words,  the  President  was  acting  fully 
within  his  authority  when  orders  were  given 
to  the  destroyer  Maddox  to  repel  the  PT  boat 
attack  from  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  President,  as  Comander  In  Chief,  not 
only  has  the  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  the  protection  of  our  freedom  and 
security;  he  has  the  duty  to  do  so.  In  the  day 
and  age  In  which  we  are  living,  attacks  upon 
our  country  often  come  swiftly.  They  fre- 
quently come  at  a  time  and  a  place  In  which 
only  a  swift  response  will  achieve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  action.  Delayed  response  would  be 
of  no  avail. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  communications 
make  It  possible  for  an  enemy  to  strike  seri- 
otis  blows  at  our  country  and  to  adversely 
affect  our  vital  Interests,  and  to  do  It  so 
rapidly  and  so  decisively  that  unless  we  can 
respond  quickly,  we  shall  suffer  defeat  before 


we  even  have   an   opportunity   to   evaluate 
what  has  happened. 

So  I  believe  that  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  In  ordering  our  aircraft  to  destroy 
certain  facilities  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
regime,  facilities  which  have  been  used  to 
harass  American  shipping  and  to  attack  units 
of  the  American  fleet,  did  what  he  should 
have  done.  He  Is  to  be  commended  for  having 
done  It,  and  Is  to  be  respected  for  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  took  this  decision  action. 

The  joint  resolution  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. In  the  "whereas"  clauses,  states  the  facts. 
It  reads: 

"Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  International  law.  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  Lawfully  present  In  International 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  International  peace:  and 

"Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  in  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  against  Its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  In  the 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  assisting 
the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  terltorlal,  military,  or 
political  ambitions  In  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  In 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their 
own  way:  Now,  therefore,  be  It" 

All  those  statements  In  the  "whereas" 
clauses  are  facts — known  facts  of  foreign 
policy  and  known  facts  of  International  life. 

This  Nation  has  an  obligation  to  fulfill  its 
treaty  responsibilities.  This  Nation,  as  a 
leader  of  peoples  In  the  free  world  said  of 
free  nations  In  the  world,  has  the  responsibil- 
ity of  assuming  the  heavy  burdens  of  leader- 
ship, which  at  times  includes  the  defense  of 
helpless  people,  the  defense  of  defenseless 
people. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Brewster 
In  the  chair) .  the  Joint  resolution  before  the 
Senate  makes  note  of  the  fact  "that  the  Con- 
gress approves  and  supoorts  the  determina- 
tion of  the  President,  s  Commander  la 
Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
Urilted  States  and  to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion." 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would  disagree 
that  such  measures  are  necessary. 

Surely,  we  cannot  permit  an  unprovoked 
attack  upon  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
without  response.  Surely,  the  Congress  would 
not  condone  a  pattern  of  International  con- 
duct that  would  deny  the  fleet  of  the  United 
States  the  use  of  International  waters.  It  Is 
a  part  of  our  national  history  and  our  na- 
tional heritage  to  support  freedom  of  the 
seas — from  the  time  of  George  Washington, 
through  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  the  Incidents  with  the  Barbary 
pirates,  up  to  this  very  hour.  As  a  great  mwl- 
tlme  power,  we  must  insist  upon  a  strict  ap- 
plication of  International  law.  Insofar  as  the 
high  seas  and  International  waters  are  con- 
cerned. 

Therefore,  the  attack  which  was  made  vipon 
our  vessels  had  to  be  repulsed;  and  In  re- 
pulsing  that  attack  It  was  essential  that  the 
particular  facilities  In  the  haven  from 
whence  the  attack  took  place  should  be 
destroyed. 

The  second  section  of  the  resolution  recites 
once  again  what  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
Nation  since  1954,  Insofar  as  Southeast  Asia 
Is  concerned. 

It  states  very  directly  and  simply  for  all  to 
understand. 

•The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  the 
national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia." 

We  are  signatories  to  the  SEATO  treaty. 
The    South     Vietnamese    Government — the 
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government  of  a  free  country— has  asked  for 
our  assistance.  We  have  a  mutual  assistance 
pact  with  them.  We  have  given  assurances, 
since  the  days  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, through  the  Kennedy  administration, 
and  now  Into  the  Johnson  administration, 
that  the  obligations  of  the  mutual  assistance 
agreement  will  be  fulfilled. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  minute  we  back 
away  from  commitments  we  have  made  In 
the  defense  of  freedom,  where  the  Commu- 
nist powers  are  guilty  of  outright  subversion 
and  aggression  on  that  day  the  strength,  the 
freedom  and  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
starts  to  be  eroded. 

I  remember  a  Senator  once  saying  In  this 
Chamber  that  he  doubted  very  much 
whether  the  Communist  nations  Intended 
to  blow  the  world  to  pieces;  that  he  thought 
possibly  they  intended  to  pick  it  up  piece 
by  piece. 

The  more  I  think  of  that  expression,  the 
more  truth  there  seems  to  be  In  It, 

The  aggressor  seeks  to  bite  off  piece  by 
piece  the  areas  of  freedom.  They  seek  to  do 
It  through  terror,  subversion,  and  persistent 
aggression. 

We  have  seen  this  happen  In  our  own 
hemisphere.  We  have  watched,  for  example, 
how  the  Castro  Communist  regime  in  Cuba 
used  every  conceivable  means  to  destroy  the 
free  government  of  Venezuela  through 
subversion,  terrorism,  assassination,  propa- 
ganda— every  conceivable  method,  military, 
economic,  and  political, 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  what  Is  going 
on  In  southeast  Asia  Is  a  persistent  attack 
on  the  pert  of  the  Communist  forces  to  nib- 
ble away  at  certain  areas  In  southeast  Asia 
which  we  can  call  free  and  Independent,  to 
take  them  one  by  one — this  would  Include 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  In  the  southeast 
Asia  peninsula. 

Let  us  not  forget  for  a  single  moment  that 
only  a  few  months  ago  an  international 
agreement  was  arrived  at  In  reference  to  the 
country  of  Laos,  and  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Souvanna  Phouma,  who  was  a  neutralist, 
was. elected  as  the  Premier.  I  can  recall  when 
Souvanna  Phouma  was  looked  upon  as  less 
than  desirable  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  But  he  Is  the  Premier  of  Laos, 
and  he  Is  attempting  to  keep  the  obligations 
and  to  fulfill  the  commitments  of  the  inter- 
national agreement.  All  the  forces  In  that 
little  country  were  supposed  to  have  come 
together  and  were  supposed  to  follow  the 
commitments  and  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment—the rightist  forces,  the  neutralist 
forces,  and  the  Pathet  Lao. 
What  has  happened? 

The  Pathet  Lao,  the  Communist  forces, 
have  waged  a  relentless  attack  upon  the  es- 
tablished regime.  Were  it  not  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  resisting,  were 
it  not  for  the  Ooveriunent  of  the  United 
States  attempting  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  the  established  regime  and  government 
of  Souvanna  Phouma,  Laos  today  would  be 
only  another  Communist -bloc  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  show  any  love  of 
p>eace  by  letting  the  Communists  take  the 
world  over  piece  by  piece.  We  show  no  love 
of  pe8w»  by  permitting  unprovoked  and  un- 
adulterated aggression  to  take  place  against 
friendly  and  peace-loving  nations,  or  against 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

What  this  Joint  resolution  does  Is  to  place 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people  in  Congress  assembled  on  record  as 
supporting  the  actions  of  the  Commander  In 
Chief  In  defense  of  American  sovereignty.  In 
defense  of  American  Armed  Forces,  and  in 
fulfillment  of  our  treaty  obligations  and 
commitments. 

A  great  power  must  be  an  honorable  power. 
A  great  nation  must  be  willing  at  times  to 
make  great  and  difllcult  decisions.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  say  that  this  decision  did  not 
have  within  it  the  poealblUtles  of  even  greater 
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troubles  ahead.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  duck  these  troubles.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  avoid  them  by  pretending  they  are 
not  there. 

I  do  not  believe,  if  the  fleet  had  been  with- 
drawn from  Tonkin  Bay  area  where  it  was 
attacked,  that  It  would  have  made  the  Chi- 
nese any  more  peaceful,  or  the  North  Viet- 
namese any  more  considerate  of  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  were  we  to 
have  withdrawn,  or  had  we  pretended  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  lltUe  Incident.  aU  It 
would  have  done  would  have  been  to  feed  the 
beast  of  aggression.  North  Vietnam,  In  con- 
cert with  the  Communist  Chinese  regime, 
would  have  continued  to  build  up  Ite  air- 
fields. Its  depots.  Its  supply  lines,  and  Its 
bases. 
So  we  did  what  we  had  to  do. 
Mr.  CHtmcH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HtJMPHBET.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CKtracH.  Would  not  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  there  Is  a  proper  time  to  ques- 
tion the  merits  of  a  national  policy,  whether 
It  be  In  southeast  Asia  or  anywhere  else  In 
the  world?  One  of  the  functions  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  to  keep  our  foreign  policy  under  con- 
tinuing surveillance. 

There  U  a  time  to  question  the  route  of 
the  flag,  and  there  Is  a  time  to  raUy  around 
It,  lest  It  be  routed.  This  U  the  time  for  the 
latter  course,  and  in  otir  pursuit  of  It,  a  time 
for  all  of  us  to  tinlfy. 

Mr.  HuMPHarr.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  In  his  usual  and  brilliant 
manner,  has  stated  the  case  precisely  and  suc- 
cinctly. There  Is  not  only  a  time,  but  there 
Is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
this  body  to  question  policy,  to  express  con- 
cern If  we  have  a  doubt,  or  to  express  ap- 
proval. That  Is  what  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Is  for.  That  Is  why  we  have  the  com- 
mittee structure.  That  Is  why  we  have  com- 
mittee hearings  and  testimony.  There  Is  a 
time  when  we  can  get  up  and  say  that  the 
policy  ought  to  go  In  another  direction,  and 
suggest  alternatives.  And  Senators  have  done 
so. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  aggressor 
may  feel  that  because  of  our  discussions,  we 
are  disunited,  and  he  then  could  launch  an 
attack. 

The  power  that  we  have  today  is  to  be 
used  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  Justice.  The 
power  that  the  American  people  have  in  their 
great  military  establishment  Is  to  help  other 
people  as  well  as  ourselves  In  their  pursuit  of 
freedom  and  in  their  pursuit  of  national  in- 
dependence and.  national  dignity. 

I  believe  that  we  are  using  It  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  the  present  President,  but 
the  others— the  late  beloved  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  former  President  General  Eisen- 
hower— not  only  because  they  were  at  times 
willing  to  use  the  power,  but  also  because 
they  had  the  moral  character  to  restrain  the 
use  of  power  that  was  In  their  hands  when 
that  restraint  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 
Mr.  HtTMPHRET.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Caklson.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch]  has  just  made  a 
statement.  I  think  I  would  be  less  than  frank 
If  I  did  not  state,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  that  I  had  sev- 
eral times  questioned  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try In  southeast  Asia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  time  has  passed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  has  a 
responsibility,  and  that  Congress  has  the 
duty  to  insist  that  our  Nation's  rights  of 
protection  on  the  high  seas  be  observed, 
that  none  of  our  vessels  are  fired  on,  and, 
that  we  defend  ourselves  by  retaliatory 
action. 
It  seems  to  me  that  In  deaUng  with  Inter- 


national problems,  we  must  show  firmness. 
We  must  show  strength.  For  that  reason,  I 
support  the  President's  decision  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  shall  vote  for  the  resolution. 

I  had  hoped  that  there  would  have  been 
some  way  that  we  could  have  arrived  at  an 
arrangement  in  southeast  Asia  without  con- 
tinually seeming  to  be  escalating  the  war. 

I  have  watched  the  progression  of  this 
situation  for  about  10  years.  I  know  that 
every  other  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has.  too.  It  has  concerned 
me  greatly.  It  seems  that  we  take  step  after 
step  that  involves  us  In  a  situation  from 
which  It  Is  most  difficult  to  extricate  our- 
selves, even  by  conferences  in  the  United 
Nations,  or  meetings  in  any  other  area  of 
the  country  that  we  might  select. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  We  have  reached  a 
place  where  we  have  not  only  to  support  the 
President,  because  he  has  the  responslblUty. 
but  we  have  a  duty  and  a  privilege  today, 
and  we  should  exercise  It. 

Mr.  HtntPKHET.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  Lest  I  be  misunder- 
stood. 1,  too.  on  occasion  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  certain  aspects  of  our  policy  in 
southeast  Asia.  I  have  tried  to  make  at 
times  what  I  thought  were  constructive  sug- 
gestions to  modify,  to  complement,  or 
strengthen  that  policy. 

I  believe  that  this  must  be  done.  Our 
objective  must  be  made  crystal  clear.  Our 
Government  Is  not  attempting  to  accelerate 
a  conflict.  Our  objective  is  to  achieve  sta- 
blUty  in  the  area  so  that  we  can  then  go  to 
the  conference  tat'le.  But  we  ought  to  make 
It  clear  to  the  world  that  we  do  not  Intend 
to  sit  at  the  conference  table  with  a  Com- 
munist gun  at  our  beads. 

We  do  not  intend  to  sit  at  the  conference 
table  while  the  Communist  forces  continue 
acts  of  aggression  against  ourselves  or  against 
our  allies.  The  Communists  must  learn  some- 
time tliat  the  United  States  of  America  and 
other  nations  associated  with  it  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  blackmailed  by  Communist  subver- 
sion. Communist  aggression,  and  Commu- 
nist power  tactics.  They  must  learn  that  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  assume  the  role  at 
the  conference  table  of  negotiation  and  di- 
plomacy, but  only  under  circumstances  in 
which  there  is  a  respect  for  Uw  and  order, 
and  In  which  there  is  a  respect  for  national 
sovereignty. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HtncPBaxT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Spakkman.  I  think  we  can  all  sub- 
scribe to  the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  as  affirmed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson).  Of 
course,  we  are  not  supipoeed  merely  to  take 
things  without  questioning.  The  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  that  down  In  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  where  we  meet  so  often, 
we  exercise  the  power  of  questioning.  When 
we  have  brleflxigs  and  conferences,  the  In- 
dividual members  of  the  committee  express 
themselves  and  ask  questions.  Most  of  the 
time  we  gain  a  pretty  fair  understanding 
among  ourselves  and  the  representatives  of 
the  State  Department,  the  executive  depart- 
ment, and  the  military  who  come  before  us. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  problem  that  has  been 
considered  more  frequently  and  more  vigor- 
ously than  the  problem  of  southeast  Asia, 
not  merely  Vietnam,  but  also  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, ThaUand,  and  the  entire  area  of  south- 
east Asia,  but  particularly  the  Indochina 
states. 

It  has  not  been  one  that  we  merely  ac- 
cepted. Some  of  the  thoughts  that  have  been 
exchanged  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee have  been  helpful  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Defense  Department  In 
trying  to  meet  the  problems.  I  fully  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  this  la  a 
responsibility  of  the  President.  WTien  Preal- 
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dent  Elsenhower  proposed,  In  1963,  the  For- 
mosa Straits  resolution,  I  spok*  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  regarding  that  resolution.  At 
that  time  I  said  that  the  resoU  tlon  was  not 
necessary,  that  the  President  hud  XuU  power 
and  authority  to  pronounce  this  policy  and 
to  carry  it  out.  I  related  It  bacl ;  to  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  In  the  Greece-Tur  tey  situation 
in  1947.  The  Senator  will  remember  that 
President  Truman  came  before  Congress  and 
said,  "This  is  what  I  have  don  >..  This  Is  the 
program.  I  wish  you  to  ap  >roprlate  the 
money  to  carry  out." 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  1  Resident  had 
such  power.  However.  I  supporied  President 
Elsenhower's  resolution  on  i  he  Formosa 
Straits  Issue,  and  I  supported  the  resolution 
on  the  issue  involving  the  N^ar  East,  be- 
cause the  President  made  it  dear,  as  it  is 
made  clear  at  the  present  time,  that  what  he 
wanted  was  a  show  of  uniflcatioci  on  the  part 
of  the  country.  Such  an  expression  is  provided 
in  the  Joint  resolution  before  ijhe  Senate.  It 
is  Inherent  in  it,  and  it  certalbly  has  been 
In  the  expressions  of  the  Presllent. 

There  is  one  provision  in  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion which  particularly  please^  me,  and  It 
follows  up  closely  the  resolution  relating  to 
the  Formosa  Straits,  the  Near  E^t  resolution 
proposed  by  President  Elsenhdwer,  and  the 
Cuban  resolution  proposed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. It  recognizes  the  jKiwer  of  ithe  President 
to  do  these  things  In  defense  ol  our  country 
on  the  high  seas.  But  it  calli  for  support 
from  the  Congress  and  from  thelpeople  of  the 
United  States.  For  that  reason  k  believe  It  is 
a  good  resolution,  and  I  thlnkjtt  fully  com- 
piles with  the  requirements  tpat  all  of  us 
would  expect.  i 

l£r.  HuMPHBKT.  I  say  to  the  ISenator  from 
Alabama  that  the  analysis  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution and  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  not  only  at  times  in  the  offering 
of  such  resolutions  or  In  passing  upon  them, 
la  exactly  my  understanding  at  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  President  and  the 
reaaon  for  this  type  of  Joint  resolution.  The 
President  does  have  the  powdr.  The  Joint 
resolution  In  no  way  would  weiiken  his  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  or  pcwers,  but  it 
would  place  behind  the  Presld^t,  ad  a  dem- 
onstration to  the  American  people,  and  to 
the  world  the  fact  that  the  C(ingress  of  the 
United  States,  representing  tie  people  of 
the  United  States,  supports  ths  action  that 
has  been  taken.  Indeed  It  not  snly  supports 
It  but.  Is  strongly  behind  it. 

I  think  that  Is  very  import  mt.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  the 
Communists  have  a  way  throu  ;hout  history 
of  engraglng  In  aggressive  attac  u  during  our 
election  years. 

They  have  some  sort  of  feellni :  that  possibly 
the  coiuitry  is  disunited.  One  of  the  most 
i«veallng  experiences  each  tine  Is  how,  re- 
gardless of  party  preference  3r  individual 
views,  the  American  Congress  a»id  the  people 
of  our  country  unite.  That  ha4  been  true  in 
the  present  instance.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  consulted  and  spo  ke  with  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  who  were  called  to  the 
White  House.  Officials  of  the  Government 
have  been  to  the  Congress,  '"he  President 
of  the  United  States  was  in  contact  with 
the  standard  bearer  of  the  Rep  iblican  Party. 
All  united  in  support  of  the  a(  tlon  that  was 
taken  and  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  It  Is  a  mobilization  of  the 
strength  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Ht7itPH»XT.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  it  ontana. 
OROcx   roK  UMrrATioN  or  debate 

Mr.  Mansfiku).  Mr.  PresidenI ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  t:  me  limitation 
of  3  hours  on  the  pending  Joint  resolution, 
2  hours  to  be  given  to  the  Seni  tor  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  MoBSB],  and  1  hour  to  be  divided 
between  the  majority  leader  aitd  the  minor- 
ity leader,  and  that  a  vote  on  the  Joint  res- 


olution occur  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XII,  clause  3,  requiring  a  quo- 
rum call,  be  waived. 

The  Presiding  OrncEK.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  writing.  Is  as  follows: 

"Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

"Ordered,  That  effective  at  10  a.m.  on  Fri- 
day, August  7,  1964,  debate  on  the  Joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  189)  to  promote  the  main- 
tenance of  International  peace  and  security 
in  southeast  Asia  shall  be  limited  to  3  hours, 
of  which  2  hours  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  |Mr.  Morse],  and  1 
hour  to  the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
and  that  a  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  said 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  taken  at  the  hour 
of  1  p.m.  on  said  day,  August  7,  1964. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaslia. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  have  had  deep  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  our  policy  in  Indochina,  with 
particular  reference  to  Vietnam.  I  have  ex- 
pressed those  doubts  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  elsewhere. 

I  have  feared  that  there  might  be  an  es- 
calation of  the  war,  but  I  never  dreamed  that 
its  possibility  would  come  from  such  causes 
as  have  been  noted  during  the  past  several 
days. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  basic  need — that  of  Inspiring  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  fight  for  their  freedom, 
to  bring  Into  being  a  government  of  sta- 
bility, a  government  that  would  be  free  of 
Communist  influence — has  been  too  often 
lacking,  despite  the  massive  help  that  we 
have  given  In  that  far-off  land. 

The  distance  between  the  United  States 
and  southeast  Asia  has  been  one  of  the  basic 
difficulties  we  have  encountered.  It  has  been 
said  repeatedly  that  that  part  of  the  world 
Is  vital  to  our  national  secxirlty.  There  can 
be  doubt  on  that  point.  I  have  never  felt, 
that  the  proposal  as  advanced  by  President 
de  Gaulle,  that  the  war  In  southeast  Asia 
should  be  negotiated,  wus  worthy  of  derision 
from  us  or  from  anyone  else.  I  thought  that 
the  proposal  should  be  considered  carefully. 
I  believe  that;  and  I  have  had  no  reason  to 
change  that  view,  that  In  the  long  run  the 
only  satisfactory  one  of  concluding  what  Is 
a  desperate  situation,  not  only  for  the  South 
Vietnamese,  but  also  for  us,  could  be  arrived 
at  around  the  conference  table.  But  It  has 
been  apparent  from  the  start — so  far  as  I 
was  concerned  at  least — that  we  should  not 
go  to  the  negotiating  table  from  a  stance  of 
weakness.  We  must,  first,  set  up  a  system 
there  through  military  strength,  through 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves,  where  negotiations  might  be 
conducted  on  a  basis  of  equality. 

But  whatever  my  views  or  the  views  of 
others  on  this  sorry  situation  may  have 
been,  the  fact  remains  that  they  now  must 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  what  has  hap- 
pened this  week.  For  me  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  voting  for  the  Joint  resolution 
which  Is  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 
All  Americans  must  unite  behind  their  Presi- 
dent and  t>ehlnd  their  Government  In  the 
hope,  as  the  President  has  so  frequently 
expressed  during  the  past  few  days,  that 
there  will  be  no  further  developments  In  the 
war,  that  the  strikes  which  we  have  made, 
after  acts  of  aggression  have  been  committed 
against  us,  will  constitute  a  sufficient  warn- 
ing, and  that  even  now,  in  this  hour  of  crisis, 
the  dangers  will  be  resolved,  and  that  at  a 
date  not  too  far  distant,  peace  may  be  re- 
stored to  those  unhappy  lands. 

Meanwhile,  It  Is  my  intention  to  vote  to- 
morrow for  the  Joint  resolution. 


For  me,  there  is  no  alternative. 

I  wish  we  had  never  committed  ourselves 
to  the  course  of  action  upon  which  we  em- 
barked several  years  ago.  But  we  did.  And 
now  we  have  been  attacked.  Our  honor,  our 
Integrity,  our  vital  interests  are  assuredly 
now  at  issue.  We  can  do  but  one  thing  as  I 
see  It — unite  behind  the  President. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  his  comments.  I  con- 
clude by  saying  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota will  vote  for  the  Joint  resolution. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  our  countrymen 
to  the  fact  that  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment Is  for  peace  with  Justice:  the  desire  of 
the  Government  is  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities In  any  part  of  the  world;  the  desire 
of  the  Government  Is  not  to  extend  or  to 
expand  the  struggle  or  the  war  In  southeast 
Asia;  the  desire  of  the  Government  Is  to 
have  nations  live  by  their  commitments,  their 
treaty  obligations,  and  to  respect  the  sov- 
ereignty and  Independence  of  the  nations 
in  that  area.  Tills  Government  has  as  its 
objective  the  fulfillment  of  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions; and  our  action  In  southeast  Asia  is 
directed  toward  that  purpose. 

I  commend  the  President  and  hope  that 
the  Joint  resolution  will  be  overwhelmingly 
supported. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  support  the  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
mote the  maintenance  of  International  peace 
and  security  in  southeast  Asia.  The  deliberate 
and  unprovoked  military  attacks  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  upon  our  naval  vessels 
created  a  situation  in  which  the  President 
was  forced  to  take  immediate  and  firm  ac- 
tion. The  action  was  taken,  and  all  Americans 
can  be  proud  of  the  firmness  which  our  mili- 
tary forces  have  displayed.  It  has  been  a 
firmness,  without  giving  the  appearance  of 
being  tough,  and  I  feel  that  the  exercise  of 
restraint,  in  the  use  of  the  overwhelming 
power  which  we  possess  in  the  area  Imme- 
diately affected,  has  created  a  very  favorable 
impression  throughout  the  free  world. 

While  the  initial  incident  appeared  at  first 
to  be  an  Isolated  event,  subsequent  aggres- 
sive action  by  the  North  Vietnamese  indi- 
cated that  the  attacks  were  planned  and 
carried  out  for  purposes  concerning  which 
we  are  not  fully  aware  even  at  this  moment. 
For  the  United  States  to  have  vacillated  or 
hesitated  would  have  encouraged  further 
acts  of  aggression,  and,  in  my  Judgment,  we 
had  only  one  course  to  pursue  In  the  up- 
holding of  our  country's  honor  and  In  the 
protection  of  its  Immediate  and  long-term 
security.  That  course  was  taken.  We  should 
be  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  grave  conse- 
quences which  may  follow  In  the  train  of 
events  which  have  recently  transpired.  We 
may  be  confronted  with  an  escalating  Viet- 
namese war,  and  the  danger  of  deeper  U.S. 
Involvement  must  be  faced  up  to.  We  know 
not  what  lies  ahead.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  next  Red  move  may  be,  but  we  can  hope 
that  the  resoluteness  and  determination 
which  have  already  been  displayed  by  our 
Commander  in  Chief  and  our  military  forces 
will  duly  impress  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Red  China  and  Indeed  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  the  Communist  regimes  In  those  coun- 
tries will  not  dare  to  discount  the  danger  to 
world  peace  Involved  In  further  provocative 
behavior. 

The  people  of  America  share  with  other 
freedom-loving  nations  the  fervent  hope  that 
reason  will  prevail  and  that  peace  can  be 
restored  in  the  Far  East.  Nonetheless,  the 
unity  and  determination  of  the  American 
people,  through  their  representatives  In  Con- 
gress, should  be  manifested  in  terms  which 
are  certain  and  clear.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
resolution  be  adopted  unanimously  and  with 
promptitude.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  voted  ttils 
morning  to  favorably  report  the  resolution, 
and  I  am  now  ready  to  support  Its  adoption 
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by  the  Senate.  Our  country  Is  not  Interested 
in  the  plunder  of  aggrandizement,  but  our 
country  is  bound  to  resist  every  peril  to  our 
security  and  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
Action,  not  words,  should  be  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  MoBSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  record 
of  the  Senate  already  shows,  the  majority 
leader  and  I  had  a  conference  a  few  moments 
ago.  In  which  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment was  reached  that  the  Senate  would  re- 
sume tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock,  that 
_  we  would  vote  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
'  noon,  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  be  allowed  2  hours  of  that  time,  and 
that  the  other  hour  would  be  divided  equally 
between  the  majority  and  minority  leaders. 

I  shall  make  my  major  rebuttal  speech  at 
that  time,  but  for  Just  a  few  moments  to- 
night there  are  certain  facts  I  want  to  put 
into  the  Record,  so  that  they  will  be  in  the 
Record  tomorrow. 

Yesterday  1  made  a  major  speech  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  resolution.  I  now  incor- 
porate that  speech  by  reference  and  stand  on 
every  word  I  uttered. 

In  that  speech  I  said  the  United  States  was 
a  provocateur,  along  with  South  Vietnam, 
North  Vietnam,  Red  China,  and  the  Pathet 
Lao  In  Laos,  and  possibly  on  some  occasions, 
Cambodia,  and  that  the  United  States  must 
assume  and  be  charged  with  Its  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  a  series  of  provocations  that 
have  led  to  the  crisis  which  now  exists  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  repeat  It  tonight.  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
Is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  stood  In  violation 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  for  years  In 
South  Vietnam.  Even  the  neutral  commis- 
sion composed  of  representatives  from  India, 
Canada,  and  Poland  found  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  in  violation  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Geneva  accords.  The  South  Viet- 
nam violation  was  due  to  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  In  South  Viet- 
nam. That  Is  our  provocation. 

As  will  be  seen  before  I  finish  these  brief 
remarks  tonight,  we  have  not  reported  our 
military  buildup  In  South  Vietnam  to  the 
United  Nations  under  article  51,  which  Is  a 
clear  treaty  obligation  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  never  done  it.  Mr.  President. 

So  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  does  not 
modify  In  one  iota  his  charge  that  contrary 
to  its  treaty  obligations,  the  United  SUtes 
has  been  a  provocateur  In  southeast  Asia 
along  with  South  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam, 
Red  China,  the  Pathet  Lao  In  Laos  and  pos- 
sibly Cambodia. 

No  one  can  possibly  Justify  the  attack  on 
American  ships  in  Tonkin  Bay  off  North  Viet- 
nam. The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  from 
the  very  beginning,  has  been  highly  critical 
of  It  and  has  condemned  It. 

As  In  domestic  criminal  law.  crimes  are 
committed,  but  tliey  are  sometimes  com- 
mitted under  provocation.  The  provocation 
Is  taken  Into  account  by  a  wise  Judge  in  im- 
posing sentence. 

Some  provocative  factors  were  Involved, 
which  I  mentioned  yesterday,  but  I  want  to 
mention  them  again  tonight  for  the  record. 
On  Friday,  July  31.  South  Vietnamese  naval 
vessels — not  Junks  but  armed  vessels  of  the 
PT  boat  type  made  available  to  South  Viet- 
nam by  way  of  our  aid  program — had  bombed 
two  North  Vietnamese  Islands.  One  Island  is 
approximately  3  miles  and  one  approximately 
5  miles  from  the  main  coast  of  North 
Vietnam. 

As  I  made  clear  this  morning  In  the  com- 
mittee meeting,  the  United  States  did  not  act 
In  a  vacuum  with  respect  to  that  bombing. 
The  United  States  knew  that  the  bombing 
was  going  to  take  place.  The  United  States 
has  been  in  close  advisory  relationship  with 
the  military  dictatorship  we  have  been  sup- 
porting as  a  military  protectorate  In  South 


Vietnam  for  qiilte  some  time.  We  knew  for 
quite  some  time  that  the  dictator  of  South 
Vietnam  has  wanted  to  go  north.  We  know 
that  recently  there  was  a  big  deoaonstratlon 
In  Saigon,  staged  pretty  much  by  students, 
but  there  were  others,  and  In  response  to  a 
speech  made  by  Dictator  Khanh,  the  cry  was. 
"Go  north,  go  north,  go  north,"  which  meant 
that  the  cry  was  for  escalating  the  war  Into 
North  Vietnam. 

We  also  Icnow  that  as  a  result  of  that  inci- 
dent, which  ended  In  an  incident  of  some  riot 
proportions,  in  that  the  rioters  pulled  dovra 
some  memorials  which  had  been  erected  to 
the  French  dead  in  Saigon,  General  Khanh 
and  Ambassador  Taylor  had  some  diplomatic 
conversations.  Most  Senators  have  read  that 
the  latest  diplomatic  conversation  had  taken 
place  at  a  party  out  in  the  country,  at  an 
estate,  which  Khanh  and  the  Ambassador 
had  attended.  The  stories  which  came  out  of 
that  meeting  v/ere  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
resolved  their  differences  and  that  there  was  a 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  general  that 
the  United  States  would  not  favor  an  exten- 
sion and  expansion  of  the  war  to  the  north. 

On  Friday,  July  31,  the  war  was  escalated 
to  the  ncn^h.  That  is  not  a  matter  of  Junks 
seeking  to  bring  in  supplies.  That  Is  not  a 
matter  of  South  Vietnamese  intelligence 
people  being  slipped  Into  North  Vietnam  or 
of  North  Vietnamese  intelligence  agents  be- 
ing slipped  into  South  Vietnam.  This  was 
a  well  thought  out  military  operation.  These 
Islands  were  bombed. 

When  these  Islands  were  bombed  Ameri- 
can destroyers  were  on  patrol  in  Tonkin  Bay, 
and  they  were  not  60  or  65  miles  away.  What 

I  am  about  to  say  I  can  say  without  revealing 
the  source  and  without  violating  any  se- 
crecy. 

It  is  undeniable  that  in  the  patrolling 
operations  of  our  destroyers  In  Tonkin  Bay 
the  destroyers  have  patrolled  within  11  miles 
and  not  more  than  3  miles  off  the  coast  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  reason  that  these  are 
the  figures  is  that  there  is  a  confilct  between 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam.  North 
Vietnam  claims  that  her  national  waters  go 
out  to  12  miles.  She  is  not  the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  claims  It.  The  United  States 
takes  the  position  that  national  waters  ex- 
tend only  3  miles.  I  believe  our  position  Is 
absolutely  right.  I  believe  the  weight  of  In- 
ternational law  is  In  favor  of  us.  I  think  the 
so-called  exceptions  which  are  often  cited  in 
international  law  cases,  which  certain  pro- 
ponents seek  to  use  to  throw  doubt  over  the 
whole  principle,  are  exceptions  which  apply 
In  geogr^hlc  locations  In  the  world  and  are 
special  in  their  nature.  Some  Latin  American 
neighbors  claim  not  only  12  miles,  but,  in 
some  Instances,  more  than  12  miles,  particu- 
larly when  they  think  extending  the  national 
waters  beyond  12  miles  may  give  them  great 
commercial  advantages  In  respect  to  fishing 
rights. 

I  only  mention  it  in  passing  to  show  that 
this  fact  is  a  point  of  international  law  which 
Is  frequently  under  considerable  dispute  and 
controversy. 

I  repeat  my  premise.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  American  naval  vessels.  In 
their  legitimate  rights  of  patrol  in  Tonkin 
Bay,  patrolled  within  an  area  of  3  miles  for 

II  miles  In  extent. 

They  patrolled  under  12  miles  to  demon- 
strate that  we  did  not  recognize  any  12-mile 
limit,  and  stayed  beyond  3  miles  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  respected  and  abided  by  what 
we  thought  was  the  international  law  right 
of  North  Vietnam. 

We  had  the  International  right  to  do  that. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  never 
taken  the  position  that  we  have  no  right  to 
patrol  in  Tonkin  Bay  In  International  waters. 
It  ought  to  be  done  with  discretion.  If  w© 
wish  to  argue  In  one  breath  that  we  are 
against  escalating  the  war,  we  have  a  little 
difficulty  in  the  next  breath  Justifying,  in  my 


Judgment,  the  course  of  action  that  we  fol- 
lowed in  respect  to  South  Vietnamese  bomb- 
ing of  the  two  islands  3  to  5  miles  off  the 
coast  of  North  Vietnam,  and  then  having 
American  naval  vessels,  a  part  of  our  Navy,  so 
close  to  the  North  Vietnamese  coast,  al- 
though in  international  waters,  as  they  were 
on  Friday,  July  31,  when  the  bombing  took 
place. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  the  Pentagon  and  the 
State  Department  throw  up  their  hands  in 
aggrievement  if  anyone  suggests,  as  I  did  In 
my  speech  yesterday,  that  their  very  presence 
there  is  subject  to  the  Interpretation  that 
they  were  a  backstop.  All  the  protestations 
on  the  part  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Pentagon  caimot  change  a  physical  fact.  The 
Presence  of  those  ships  in  that  proximity  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  coast,  while  an  act  of 
war  was  being  committed  against  North 
Vietnamese  coast  by  the  bombings  of  those 
islands,  was  txjund  to  implicate  us.  We  are 
implicated. 

One  can  deny,  deny,  and  deny,  but  the 
fact  that  the  ships  were  that  close  while  the 
bombing  took  place  is  bound  to  be  inter- 
preted as  a  provocation,  and  also  miist  be 
considered  when  we  look  at  the  matter  of  the 
reaction  to  It  as  an  extenuating  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  exactly  the 
mileage  location  of  the  American  naval  ves- 
sels while  the  bombing  took  place.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  4  miles,  11  miles,  or  20 
miles.  But  the  very  fact  that  these  ships  were 
in  that  general  area  of  Tonkin  Bay,  where 
they  could  have  given,  if  it  became  necessary, 
protection,  in  my  Judgment  implicates  the 
United  States. 

It  is  bound  to  be  looked  upon  by  ovir  ene- 
mies as  an  act  of  provocation;  and  it  makes 
us  a  provocateur  under  the  circumstances. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  exactly  what  hap- 
pened in  regard  to  the  ultimate  attack  on 
the  Maddox  on  Sunday.  The  bombing  took 
place  on  Friday.  Bat  I  think  I  violate  no 
privilege  or  no  secrecy  if  I  say  that  subse- 
quent to  the  bombing,  and  apparently  be- 
cause there  was  some  concern  about  some  In- 
telligence that  we  are  getting,  our  ships  took 
out  to  sea;  that  is,  they  changed  their  course, 
instead  of  remaining  close  to  the  mainland 
of  North  Vietnam,  as  they  had  a  perfect  right 
under  international  law  to  do.  But  as  a  result 
of  the  concern  that  was  caused  by  the  bom- 
bardment by  the  South  Vietnamese — our 
ships  went  a  considerably  greater  distance 
from  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam.  Approxi- 
mately 60  miles  offshore  was  the  point  at 
which  the  attack  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
PT  boats  took  place. 

That  was  an  act  of  aggression  on  their  part 
against  the  United  States.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  were  clearly  within  our  rights 
in  replying  with  force  and  sinking  their  ships, 
if  we  could.  Apparently  we  did  sink  one  of 
their  ships.  Iliat  closed  that  incident. 

Mr.  Laubche.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  Lauschx.  The  Senator  Just  made  the 
statement  that,  on  the  basis  of  certain  in- 
telligence received  by,  I  assume,  the  com- 
mander of  the  ilfaddox 

Mr.  Morse.  I  am  not  going  to  comment  on 
that.  I  think  I  have  said  all  that  I  have  a 
right  to  say  within  the  proprieties. 

Mr.  Lausche.  There  has  been  no  proof  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  that  any  Intelligence 
was  received,  except  as  to  the  pursuit  by  the 
PT  boats  of  our  Maddox.  So  my  question  is. 
On  what  basis  does  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
say  that  we  received  certain  Intelligence  that 
our  ships  were  being  attacked? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  did  not  say  that.  Read  the 
record.  Have  the  record  read  back. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Will  the  Senator  please  state, 
then,  what  his  understanding 

Mr.  MoasE.  If  it  will  help  the  Senator,  I 
will  repeat  what  I  said.  I  had  pointed  out 
that  after  the  bombardment  of  the  islands. 
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the  situation    I  did  not  say 
ator   said   I   said.   I   do   not 
say   it.   I   do  not  believe   the 
Ohio  should  say  It.  either. 

Mr.  Lavsche.  I  am  glad  to 
ator's  information. 

Mr.   Morse.   I   do   not   thin) 
from  Ohio  should  say  it  elthef 
basts  of  Intelligence  reports 
made  that  our  ships  should 
to  sea    That  is  all  I  have  sa 

Mr.  Lausche.  Does  the 
the  basis  of  knowledge,  or  on 

Mr.  Morse.  It  is  on  the  bas^ 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  I 
session   of   the   committee.    I 
said  all  I  should  say.  I  merely 
was  a  change  In  our  patrol 
patrol  boats  went  farther  out 
followed  by  the  PT  boats  of 

Finally,  on  Sunday,  they  wer  i 
together  for  the  engagement 
Mr.   Lausche.    So   that   we 
\inderstanding,   our  Maddox 
sea:  but  according  to  my 
bad  no  relationship  to  what 
on  the  Islands.  It  had  a 
pursuit  that  was  being  made 
of  our  Maddox. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  not  said 
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I  am  about  to  make  tn  a 
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Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President 
ator  from  Oregon  yield  furth- 
Mr.  Morse.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Lausche.  The  exchange 
will  not  solve  this  problem 
obliged  to  say  that  my 
has  been  testified   to  is  c^ 
slstent  with  what  the  Senate^ 
has  stated. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  Senator 
titled  to  his  Interpretation  of 
heard.  I  am  satisfied  that  my 
Is  unquestionably  correct  as 
pened  to  those  ships. 

The    point    the    Senaor 
making  is  that  if  we  had 
we  did  have  knowledge — that 
be  a  South  Vietnamese 
islands,  we  should  not  have 
anywhere  In  the  area.  In  mj 
ought  to  have  had  them  well 
miles    where    the    engagemer  t 
place.  But  there  is  no  questioa 
much  closer  to  the  North 
before  that  engagement  took 
they  were  trailed  out  to  65 
boats. 
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My  point  is.  if  we  are  to  talk  about  prov- 
ocation, that  the  United  States  was  a  pro- 
vocateur by  having  any  ships  anywhere  with- 
in striking  distance  or  bombing  distance:  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  boats  did  bomb  those 
islands  We  should  have  been  completely  out 
of  the  scene. 

If  Senators  want  my  opinion,  a  "snow- 
Job"  is  being  done  on  us  by  the  Pentagon 
and  the  State  Department  in  regard  to  that 
bombardment.  Not  only  had  we  full  knowl- 
edge of  it,  but  it  was  being  done  with  our 
tacit  approval.  If  we  did  not  want  to  es- 
calate the  war  into  North  Vietnam,  that 
was  the  time  for  the  United  States  to  stop 
escalating. 

Mr.  Lausche.  I  recognize  the  absolute 
sincerity  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  the 
statement  he  had  made.  I  hope  that  he  will 
also  recognize  that  I  am  trying  to  be  sincere. 
Mr.  Morse.  No  one  could  be' more  sincere 
than  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  We  are  Just 
poles  apart  in  regard  to  what  our  obligations 
and  actions  ought  to  l>e  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  favors  the  program 
that  we  are  following,  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. Is  a  historic  mistake.  I  oppose  it. 
Two  men  could  not  be  more  sincere. 

Mr.  Lausche.  I  should  like  to  state  my 
Judgment  as  to  what  the  evidence  shows. 
Our  Government  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
nature  about  the  attaclts  which  were  made 
upon   the   two  islands  by   the   North   Viet- 

iLamese.  The  Maddox  was  miles 

Mr.  Morse.  Do  not  talk  about  the  Maddox: 
talk  about  our  American  officialdom  in  Sai- 
gon, and  our  American  officialdom  in  the 
Pentagon  and  the  State  Department.  I  state 
categorically  that  they  knew  the  bombard- 
ment was  going  to  take  place  before  the 
ships  ever  moved  up  there. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Let  me  state  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  there  is  not  a  syllable  of 
such  testimony  in  the  record  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  several  days  we  have  been 
listening  to  witnesses  suppwrting  the  declar- 
ation made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Morse.  There  was  complete  admission 
that  that  was  known. 

Mr.   Lausche.   It   Is   the  Judgment   of 

Mr.  Morse.  U  was  written  out  in  cold 
print. 

Mr.  Lausche  It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  based  in  a  measure  upon 
his  wish  that  that  happened,  because  that  is 
in  conformity  with  the  position  that  he  has 

taken   There  is  no  testimony  in  the 

Mr.  Morse.  I  shall  ignore  the 

Mr.  Lausche.  Of  any  kind  that 

Mr.  Morse.  I  shall  Ignore  the  implications 
of  that  snide  remark. 

Mr.  Lausche.  That  is  not  a  snide  remark. 
Mr.  Morse.  It  certainly  is  a  snide  remark, 
but  I  shall  ignore  the  Implications  of  it 
and  state  categorically  that  high  officials  of 
this  Government  have  admitted  on  the  rec- 
ord that  they  were  aware  of  plans  for  the 
bombardment,  but  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  witli  it,  they  said — but  they  were  aware 
of  it. 

Mr.  Lausche.  There  is  no  testimony  to  that 
effect  whatsoever.  That  is  an  inference  made 

by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  as  to  the 

Mr.  Morse.  Get  permission  of  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  Pentagon  to  publicly  release 
the  whole  of  the  transcript  without  a  single 
word  deleted  and  let  the  country  know  what 
they  said. 

Mr.  Lausche.  I  should  like  to  discuss  this 
subject  a  little  further,  but  we  shall  not 
reach  any  conclusion,  except  I  must  say  that 
I  disagree  fully  with  the  statements  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  good  hearing,  but  on  that  occasion 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  hearing  very 
well. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  shall  be  brief. 


I  shall  be  unavoidably  absent  from  Wash- 
ington tomorrow,  having  been  of  the  view 
that  the  vote  on  this  resolution  would  take 
place  tonight.  I  have  been  unable  to  change 
my  plans. 

I  state  for  the  record  that  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  pending  Joint  resolution.  Were  I 
present  here,  I  would  vote  for  it.  I  dislike  to 
make  the  statement  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse)  that  my 
prognosl.>i  is  tliat  the  resolution  will  pass. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  resolution  will  pass,  and 
Senators  who  vote  for  it  will  live  to  regret  it. 
Mr.  President,  to  pick  up  where  I  left  off. 
the  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  believe  that 
when  the  United  States  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  South  Vietnamese  planned  to  bomb 
the  two  islands,  the  United  States  sliould 
have  moved  in  and  done  everything  it  could 
to  prevent  an  escalation  of  the  war. 

In  my  Judgment,  that  act  constituted  a 
major  escalation  of  this  war.  The  escalation 
has  been  speeding  up  at  an  increased  tempo 
ever  since.  I  had  made  the  point  that  there 
were  naval  boats  in  Tonkin  Bay  in  much 
closer  proximity  to  the  two  islands.  3  to  5 
miles  from  Vietnam,  than  the  60-  to  65-mile 
location  which  the  Maddox  had  reached  on 
Sunday  when  the  attack  took  place,  the 
bombardment  taking  place  on  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  is  quite  irrelevant  and  Immaterial 
whether  the  captain  of  the  Maddox  knew 
anything  about  the  bombardment  of  the 
island.  He  was  not  conducting  a  war.  He  was 
under  orders.  I  am  taking  the  criticism  that, 
in  my  Judgment,  American  armed  vessels 
should  not  have  been  as  close  to  the  islands 
as  they  were  on  Friday.  July  31.  In  my  judg- 
ment, that  gave  cause  for  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese to  assume  that  there  was  a  cause-and- 
effect  relationship  between  the  bombard- 
ment by  the  South  Vietnamese  vessels  and 
the  presence  of  the  American  naval  patrol 
boats  in  Tonkin  Bay  at  the  location  where 
they  then  were. 

I  repeat  that  I  believe  we  not  only  had 
every  right,  but  we  had  the  clear  obligation 
to  protect  ovir  men  aboard,  to  protect  the 
vessels,  and  proceed  with  the  military  action 
by  way  of  the  response  that  our  vessels  gave 
to  the  PT  boats  of  the  North  Vietnamese  who 
were  attempting  to  torpedo  them. 

On  Tuesday,  the  next  incident  occurred. 
I  agree  with  those  who  have  expressed  per- 
plexity as  to  why  the  North  Vietnamese  on 
Tuesday  night  in  a  storm  after  9  o'clock,  ap- 
parently at  night,  attempted  another  armed 
attack  on  our  vessels. 

It  certainly  was  within  our  right,  and  I 
believe  our  clear  duty  in  order  to  protect  the 
men  aboard  and  the  vessels,  to  respond  with 
military  action  designed  to  sink  the  attack- 
ing vessels. 

Mr.  President,  that  action  on  both  Sunday 
and  Saturday  night  was  completely  within 
the  realm  of  International  law.  We  were  com- 
pletely engaged  in  acts  of  self-defense.  We 
had  every  right  to  respond  with  force. 

I  now  come  to  the  delicate  question.  I 
come  to  the  one.  Mr.  President— and  I  make 
the  statement  respectfully — about  which 
many  people  wave  the  flag  into  tatters.  That 
U  the  subsequent  action,  when  our  ships 
were  not  under  fire,  in  which  the  United 
States  escalated  the  war  to  the  mainland  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  United  States  se- 
lected for  itself  targets  on  the  mainland  of 
North  Vietnam  to  bomb.  We  know  that  that 
was  substantial  bombing.  We  know  that  that 
involved  the  bombing  of  the  areas  where 
their  naval  vessels  were  harbored,  and  that 
It  involved  the  bombing  of  ammtmition 
dumps  and  oil  locations. 

I  do  not  care  how  one  tries  to  spell  It.  I 
do  not  care  with  how  much  political  fervor 
by  way  of  semantics  we  attempt  to  describe 
It.  The  fact  Is  that  the  United  States  was  not 
protecting  any  ships  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  either  believe  In  settling 
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International  disputes  by  resort  to  the  pro- 
cedures of  international  law  or  by  resort  to 
war.  We  cannot  cut  this  one  both  ways.  After 
the  second  attack  In  defense  of  our  ships  in 
which  we  engaged,  unless  we  expect  to  be 
charged  with  engaging  in  acts  of  aggression. 
we  should  have  immediately  laid  our  case 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  before  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
my  Judgment,  we  were  dead  wrong  in  pro- 
ceeding to  bomb  the  establishments  on  the 
mainland  of  North  Vietnam  and  then  out  of 
the  corners  of  our  mouths  saying.  "Well,  we 
are  not  seeking  to  expand  the  war.  We  do  not 
want  to  widen  the  war.  We  are  Just  going  to 
defend  ourselves." 

Mr.  President,  bombing  those  sites  was 
not  necessary  for  self-defense  at  that  point. 
At  that  point  the  United  States  was  guilty 
of  an  act  of  aggression.  The  United  States 
could  no  longer  after  that  say  that  the  war 
was  being  escalated  only  by  South  Vietnam, 
for  the  United  States  then  escalated  the 
war  Into  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  my  judgment 
that  It  violated  Its  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  United  Nations  Charter  that  Justi- 
fies such  an  act  of  aggression  under  those 
circumstances. 

What  a  much  stronger  position  we  would 
be  in  keeping  with  our  oft-repeated  pro- 
fessing that  we  believe  in  the  substitution 
of  the  rule  of  law  for  the  jungle  war  of 
military  might  as  a  means  of  settling  dis- 
putes between  nations. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  have  resorted 
to  the  United  Nations  then. 

Oh,  say  some  In  their  patriotic  speeches, 
that  would  have  been  putting  our  tail  be- 
tween our  legs  and  running. 

What  nonsense.  I  should  like  to  use  an 
argument  by  analogy  in  the  field  of  domestic 
law.  We  lawyers  know  that  there  are  few 
controversies  between  people  that  can  be 
more  heated  than  a  dispute  over  a  bound- 
ary line  between  property  owners.  The  law- 
books are  full  of  remarkable  accounts  of 
what  human  frailties  cause  people  to  do 
sometimes  over  a  dispute  involving  bound- 
ary lines.  So  let  us  take  my  farmers  A  and 
B.  They  have  one  rough  argument  over  a 
boundary  line.  The  disputes  took  place  for 
some  time.  Finally  one  day  A  and  B  met  In 
the  area  of  the  disputed  boundary.  A  pulled 
a  gun  on  B,  shot  at  him,  and  missed  htm. 
B,  exercising  his  right  to  defense,  knocks  htm 
down,  takes  the  gun  away  from  him  and 
beats  him  up,  and  B  goes  back  home.  On 
his  way  back  home  he  says,  "I  have  more 
guns." 

Now,  A  was  in  the  right  and  B  was  in  the 
wrong.  B  was  the  aggressor;  A  was  the  ag- 
gressed upon,  and  he  had  a  just  cause  for 
assault  or  a  more  serlotis  crime — assault  with 
intent  to  kill.  Instead  of  taking  his  charge 
to  the  covirts,  going  down  and  getting  the 
sheriff  to  take  jurisdiction  and  proceeding 
to  take  the  course  of  Judicial  process,  sup- 
pose A  decided  he  would  Invade  B's  home 
and  destroy  the  grins  that  he  might  have  In 
his  home.  We  know  what  would  happen 
under  domestic  law  to  Mr.  B  under  tboee 
circumstances.  In  the  second  case  he  would 
now  be  the  aggressor. 

I  use  the  analogy,  but  I  do  not  apply  It 
beyond  the  point  that  I  now  make,  and  that 
Is  that  after  the  second  attack,  there  is  no 
question  that  we  had  North  Vietnam  dead 
to  rights  In  any  charge  we  might  bring  before 
the  United  Nations.  And  that  Is  where  we 
should  have  gone.  Let  us  face  the  foreign 
poUcy  that  we  decided  to  follow.  That  U  what 
I  meant  yesterday  when  I  pointed  out  that 
apparently  the  line  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  southeast  Asia  is  the  line  that  we 
shall  demonstrate  to  them  that  we  shall  use 
force,  and  that  there  will  be  more  force  to 
come  If  they  do  not  desist  from  violations  of 
their  International  obligations.  When  I  say 
"they."  I  mean  North  Vietnam,  Red  China, 
the  Patbet  Lao,  and  others  on  that  side  of 
this  war. 


That  is  the  policy  that  the  United  States 
apparently  has  been  trying  to  get  away  with. 
It  is  a  policy  that  asserts  that  if  we  merely 
tise  enough  force,  and  make  clear  by  way  of 
enough  threats  that  It  will  be  pretty  bad  and 
hard  on  them  If  they  do  not  fold  and  yield  to 
our  threats — If  we  follow  that  course  of  ac- 
tion, we  shall  avert  the  danger  of  war.  Under 
that  policy  we  greatly  Increase  the  risk  of  a 
full-scale  war  in  Asia.  But  whether  we  did 
or  not,  that  policy  cannot  be  Justified  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  because  that  policy  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  our  obligations  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  In  my  judgment, 
we  ought  to  abide  by  our  treaty  obligations. 

Although  I  know  the  point  I  have  just 
made  is  highly  unpopular  with  those  who 
think  we  ought  to  do  Just  as  we  please  under 
the  circumstances  and  then,  after  we  domi- 
nate the  battlefield,  go  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  that  that  Is  the  policy  of  my 
Government.  It  Is  dead  wrong.  It  Is  wrong  In 
principle.  It  is  wrong  In  morality.  It  is  wrong 
also  because  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  our 
professing  that  we  do  not  believe  In  the  use 
of  military  might  as  the  weapons  to  be  used 
to  settle  disputes  that  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  world.  To  the  contrary,  we  claim  a  belief 
m  a  resort  to  the  rules  of  reason  as  they  are 
embodied  in  treaties  we  have  signed,  such  as 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

So  I  say  we  are  a  provocateur.  My  col- 
leagues become  excited  and  seem  to  think  I 
am  guilty  of  some  heinous  accusation  with- 
out any  substantiation  in  fact.  We  wotild 
have  been  In  a  stronger  position  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  tonight  if,  after  we  had  re- 
sponded, as  we  had  a  right  to  respond  Tues- 
day night,  to  the  atUck  on  otir  ships,  we  had 
on  Wednesday  laid  that  Issue  before  the 
United  Nations  and  asked  the  United  Nations 
to  proceed  to  take  action  encompassed  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations.  Oh, 
no.  We  had  to  proceed  to  bomb  the  mainland 
of  North  Vietnam  on  the  basts  that  we  had 
the  right  to  do  it  In  self-defense  because  they 
had  attacked  our  ships  on  the  high  seas. 

We  have  a  right  to  do  It  If  we  wsmt  to 
make  war,  but  then  we  should  not  deny  that 
we  have  a  policy  of  war  when  we  say  we  are 
seeking  peace.  It  Is  hypocrisy  to  say  out  of 
one  side  of  one's  mouth,  "We  only  want 
peace,"  but  to  say  from  the  other  side  of 
the  mouth,  "But  we  are  Justified  In  com- 
mitting acts  of  war." 

Issues  of  International  litigation  are  in- 
volved In  this  case.  There  would  not  be  a 
system  of  justice  on  the  domestic  front  If  we 
allowed  people  to  shoot  each  other  up  while 
a  trial  was  being  conducted  to  determine 
whether  the  shooting  of  A  by  B  was  justified. 
Mr.  President,  other  arguments  were  made 
today.  Several  Senators  think  they  help  their 
case  by  voting  for  the  joint  resolution  If 
they  make  statements  In  the  Record  such 
as  were  made  today,  to  the  effect  "We  want 
It  understood  that,  although  we  are  golng-to 
vote  for  this  resolution,  It  Is  very  important 
that  we  make  clear  to  our  allies  that  they 
come  In  under  the  SEATO  Treaty  and  be  of 
help  to  us." 

They  asked  questions  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  resolution  gives  assurance  of  It.  There 
Is  not  a  word  of  It  In  the  resolution.  There 
is  not  a  word  In  the  resolution  that  Involves 
any  commitment  by  anybody  that  there  is 
going  to  t)e  any  help  under  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  All  we  say  U  that,  because  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  we  are  going  to  do  certain 
things. 

It  was  said  by  one  of  my  good  colleagues 
that  Great  Britain  was  Involved  elsewhere, 
and  that  Pakistan  and  India  are  Involved 
elsewhere.  With  hundreds  of  mllUons  of  dol- 
lars of  American  military  aid  under  the  for- 
eign aid  of  past  years,  they  are  maneuvering 
themselves  Into  a  position  where  they  can 
conduct  a  war  against  each  other — with 
American  equipment — if  somebody  pulls  the 
trigger  and  a  battle  starts  over  Kashmir. 

As  I  have  been  beard  to  say  on  the  floor 
in  recent  weeks,  even  the  foreign  minister 
of  Pakistan  stood  up  In  the  Press  Club  In 


Washington,  D.C..  and  publicly  stated  that 
they  had  no  Intention  of  helping  us  in  South 
Vietnam.  As  the  Congressional  Record  will 
show.  I  made  the  statement  that  we  should 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  cutting  off  mili- 
tary assistance.  That  would  be  a  good  thing, 
anyway,  from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining 
peace  iDetween  India  and  Pakistan,  because 
they  could  not  carry  on  a  war  very  long  If  the 
United  States  did  not  constitute  to  pour  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  into  those  countries  by  way  of  foreign 
aid. 

We  were  told  that  Australia  is  stepping  up 
Its  assistance  and  that  she  is  going  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  men  she  has  sent  there. 
He  forgot  to  say  that  the  offer  of  Australia 
was  to  increase  the  manpower  contribution 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam  from  30  to  60.  Mr. 
President,  do  not  think  you  misunderstood 
me.  That  Is  the  figure — from  30  to  60  men. 

As  I  said  to  the  Secretary  of  State  when 
he  made  the  announcement  some  weeks  ago. 
he  Insulted  my  tnteUigence  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  people. 

There  was  one  other  condition  In  that 
great  offer  on  the  part  of  Australia  to  expand 
its  contribution  and  help  tn  South  Vietnam. 
Perhaps,  in  4  months,  they  may  be  able  to 
have  six  cargo  planes  available. 

Of  course.  If  there  Is  one  thing  we  can 
get  along  without.  It  Is  cargo  planes.  We 
have  our  own  surplus  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  run  down  the  list 
of  allies,  we  find  none  of  them  offering  to 
send  boys  to  do  any  of  the  dying  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  dying  will  have  to  be  done  by 
American  boys  and  South  Vietnamese  boys. 
If  any  Senator  thinks  he  Is  a  face  saver.  In 
connection  with  a  vote  from  this  Joint  reso- 
lution, on  the  basts  that  the  resolution  is 
going  to  help  Increase  the  cooperation  of  our 
allies  under  SEATO  in  the  conduct  of  the 
operations  In  South  Vietnam,  I  say  there  is 
not  a  word  In  the  resolution  that  would  Jus- 
tify any  such  hope  or  Implication. 

Another  Senate  thought.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  debate,  that  this  course  would  not 
broaden  the  power  of  the  President  to  en- 
gage In  a  land  war  If  he  decided  that  he 
wanted  to  apply  the  resolution  tn  that  way. 
That  Senator  was  taking  great  consolation 
in  the  then  held  belief  that,  if  he  voted  for 
the  resolution.  It  would  give  no  authority  to 
the  President  to  send  many  troops  Into  Asia. 
I  am  sure  he  was  quite  disappointed  to  finally 
learn,  because  It  took  a  little  time  to  get 
the  matter  cleared,  that  the  resolution  places 
no  restriction  on  the  President  In  that  re- 
spect. If  he  U  sUll  in  doubt,  let  him  read 
the  language  on  page  2,  lines  3  to  6,  and 
page  2,  lines  11  to  17.  The  first  reads: 

"The  Congress  approves  and  supports  the 
determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander m  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression." 

It  does  not  say  he  Is  limited  in  regard  to 
the  sending  of  ground  forces.  It  does  not 
limit  that  authority.  That  is  why  I  have 
called  it  a  predated  declaration  of  war,  In 
clear  violation  of  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution,  which  vests  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  In  the  Congress,  and  not  In  the 
President. 

What  Is  proposed  Is  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  to  commit  acts  of  war. 

It  Is  not  a  new  position  for  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  opposed  the  Formosa 
resolution  In  1955. 1  opposed  the  Middle  East 
resolution  In  1957. 1  wUl  say  something  about 
those  resolutions  in  a  moment. 

Let  us  go  to  section  3  of  the  pending  Joint 
resolution.  Line  9  reads: 

"Consonant  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty,  the 
United  SUtes  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  forces — " 
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It  does  not  say  "excluding  i  he  use  of  the 
Army."  It  doea  not  say  "Incl  idlng  the  use 
only  of  the  Navy."  It  does  not  lay  "including 
the  use  of  the  Air  Force."  It  si  ys,  "including 
the  use  of  armed  force."  That  s  all  branches 
of  the  Military  Establlshmenl ,  and  nuclear 
as  well  as  conventional  weapons  "to  assist 
any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  request- 
ing assistance  In  defense  of  Iti  freedom." 

Mr.  President,  tt  Is  as  broad  is  the  Military 
Establishment.  A  Senator  cannot  get  any 
consolation  out  of  that  by  hoping  that.  If  he 
votes  for  It,  the  President  ca  mot  send  out 
large  numbers  of  ground  forci  s. 

U.S.    FORCES    TO    BE    COVEHXB   INC  A'DE   THOSE    IN 
SOUTH     VIETNAJI 

I  was  very  much  lntereste(  I  In  the  com- 
ments of  several  Senators  In  t  tte  debate  this 
afternoon  In  regard  to  the  SH  ATO  Treaty.  I 
say  most  respectfully  that  the  SEATO  Treaty 
will  not  help  any  Senator,  elth  »r.  The  resolu- 
tion supports  "all  necessary  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attactt  again;  t  the  forces  of 
the  United  States." 

We  have  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  should  like  ,0  ask  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Joint  resolution  before  the  de- 
bate is  over,  to  tell  us  whether  the  language 
"all  necessairy  measures  to  re  ael  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  (f  the  United 
States"  includes  our  Armed  Farces  in  South 
Vietnam,  which  now  include  troops,  vehicles, 
tanks,  and  aircraft.  Apparentljr  we  are  pour- 
ing more  in.  There  is  no  qu  sstlon  that  we 
have  more  than  30.000  troops  there  tonight. 
Does  this  language  mean  an  authorization 
to  l>ecome  full  combatants  In  the  civil  war 
If  there  is  an  attack  on  any  segment  of  our 
forces  in  South  Vietnam? 

Let  us  face  the  issue.  I  do  ni)t  believe  there 
Is  any  doubt  that  we  are  being  engaged,  in 
an  Increasing  tempo.  In  esca:atlng  this  war 
Into  North  Vietnam.  I  am  net  sure  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  stop  there.  \?e  may  take  it 
Into  Red  China  before  we  are  through.  I  am 
also  satisfied  that  we  shall  bscome  combat- 
ants along  with  the  South  Vietnamese  In  the 
civil  war.  That  Is  exactly  wt  at  they  would 
like. 

They  have  done  a  very  pc  or  Job  settling 
their  own  civil  war. 

Here  Is  a  country,  as  I  state  A  In  my  speech 
last  night,  of  15  million  p<  pulatlon.  Here 
Is  a  country,  with  Us  armed  f  srces  of  400.000 
to  450,000  men.  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with 
a  group  of  Vletcongs — Soul  h  Vietnamese, 
too — of  not  more  than  35,000  The  testimony 
before  our  committee  is  that  It  is  probably  in 
the  neighborhood  of  25.000.  fifteen  million 
people,  with  an  armed  forcn  of  400,000  to 
450.000  soldiers,  cannot  bring  under  subjuga- 
tion a  dissident  group  of  25,0fl0  or  35,000  peo- 
ple, in  spite  of  the  fact  tha  ;  the  American 
taxpayer  has  poured  t3',^  billion  Into  South 
Vietnam.  Whom  do  they  thlnt  they  are  fool- 
ing? They  will  not  fool  the  American  people 
Indefinitely. 

The  French  Government  fled  that.  For  8 
long  bloody  years  they  did  a  pretty  good  Job 
of  fooling  the  French  people.  But  after  240,- 
000  casualties.  Including  90,000  killed,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  )adly  wounded, 
the  French  people  pulled  down  the  govern- 
ment. They  said.  "We  have  had  enough.  We 
are  not  going  to  sacrifice  any  more  French 
manhood." 

Unpopular  as  It  U,  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  make  the  statement  or  history  that 
If  we  follow  a  course  of  a<  tlon  that  bogs 
down  thousands  of  Amerlcafi  boys  In  Asia, 
the  administration  respwnsllSe  for  It  will  be 
rejected  and  repudiated  bjj  the  American 
people.  It  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  this  problefn  In  Asia  can- 
not be  settled  by  war.  The  problem  In  Asia 
requires  a  political  and  etonomlc  settle- 
ment. It  requires  a  negotlatad  settlement.  It 
requires  a  conference  table  stttlement.  It  re- 
quires the  application  of  reai  wn,  not  bullets. 
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I  cannot  understand  what  Is  happening 
to  my  country.  I  cannot  understand  what 
makes  people  think  that  way.  There  are  not 
many  at  the  grassroots  of  America  who  think 
that  way.  People  in  poeltions  In  Government 
think  that  we  can  entrench  ourselves  as  a 
military  power  in  Asia  and  bring  about  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  problem.  The  re- 
sult will  be  that  the  yellow  race  will  hate  us 
more  than  it  hates  us  alre.idy.  If  the  yel- 
low race  has  not  made  clear  to  the  white 
man  that  Asia  is  not  his  fort,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  white  man  has  to  learn  by  way 
of  an  additional  lesson. 

The  place  to  settle  this  controversy  is 
not  by  way  of  the  proposed  predated  dec- 
laration of  war,  giving  to  the  President  the 
power  to  make  war  without  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  place  to  settle  it  is  around  the  con- 
ference table,  the  only  hope  mankind  has 
for   peace:    namely,   the  United   Nations. 

With  all  its  shortcomings.  If  we  destroy 
it— and  we  would  destroy  It  with  a  war— not 
much  hope  will  be  left. 

NO    LIMTTS    ON    WORDS    "FURTHEH     ACCRESSION" 

Before  the  debate  is  over  tomorrow  I 
should  like  to  have  the  proponents  of  the 
resolution  comment  on  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  continues  with  the  words  "and 
to  prevent  further  aggression." 

I  should  like  to  have  the  proponents  spell 
that  out.  Further  aggression  against  whom? 
Further  aggression  by  whom? 

I  should  like  to  have  them  spell  out 
the  provisions  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter  with  which  our 
actions  are  consonant.  If  we  are  engaged  In 
helping  South  Vietnam  repel  an  armed  at- 
tack, we  are  obliged  under  the  SEATO 
Treaty  and  under  article  51  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  to  report  It  to  the  Sectirlty  Council. 
We  have  not  done  that  through  all  the  years. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  ob- 
ject to  my  calling  the  United  States  a  pro- 
vocateur. Our  constant,  repetitious  violation 
of  our  treaty  obligations  under  the  U.N. 
Charter,  which  I  set  out  by  documentation 
yesterday  In  my  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  is  clear  provocation.  We  have  said  to 
our  potential  enemies,  "We  are  going  to  do 
what  we  want  to  do.  and  you  can  like  it  or 
not."  Not  so  many  weeks  ago  Adlai  Stevenson 
lent  his  lips  In  the  Security  Council  to  say. 
In  effect — In  my  Judgment  to  his  historic  dis- 
credit, and  It  would  have  been  better  If  he 
had  resigned  as  Ambassador — as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  at  the 
United  Nations  that  the  United  States  was 
going  to  do  what  It  wanted  to  do  In  Asia,  and 
they  could  like  It  or  not. 

That  Is  not  the  world  statesman  for  whom 
I  campaigned  In  1952.  No.  Mr.  President;  we 
are  a  provocateur  nation.  We  have  provoked 
trouble  because  we  have  not  even  kept  our 
commitments,  either  under  SEATO  or  article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  by  carry- 
ing out  the  requirement  of  the  reports  that 
we  are  pledged  to  make,  and  by  placing  the 
issue  before  the  U.N. 

Yet  we  are  saying  to  the  world.  "All  we 
want  Is  peace."  Our  Secretary  of  State  says 
that  we  will  have  peace  II  the  countries  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam  will  do  exactly 
what  we  want  them  to  do.  In  essence,  that  Is 
what  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  Stote 
adds  up  to.  There  would  not  be  lawstilts, 
either.  If  one  of  the  parties  would  do  what 
tbe  other  wanted  him  to  do.  That  Is  what 
the  controversy  Is  all  about. 

mtST  OBLIGATION   IS  TO   FOLLOW    U.N.     CHAKTER 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  North  Vietnamese. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  Vletcong.  But  we 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  they,  too, 
have  their  international  rights;  and  the 
place  to  settle  the  controversy  oyer  Inter- 
national rights  and  obligations  In  this  mod- 
em day  Is  not  on  a  battlefield,  but  around 
the  conference  table,  where  the  procedures  or 
authorities  that  set  forth  the  rules  of  Inter- 
national adjudication  will  prevail. 


The  great  Senator  from  Alaska  |Mr. 
GruenincI  In  his  speech  this  afternoon, 
cited  that  Important  sriicle  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  that  places  upon  every  sig- 
natory thereto  the  obligation,  0rst — that  is 
spelled  "f-1-r-s-t" — to  seek  to  resolve  dis- 
putes by  way  of  adjudication  or  mediation  or 
arbitration  or  conciliation  or  negotiation.  In 
that  great  speech,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
cited  the  disputes,  and  then,  in  one  rhetori- 
cal question  after  another,  asked:  Have  we 
taken  it  to  arbitration?  Have  we  taken  it  lo 
conciliation?  Have  we  taken  It  to  mediation? 
Have  we  taken  it  to  negotiation?  Have  we 
taken  it  to  conference?  The  answer  Is  that 
the  United  States  has  a  grade  of  zero  on 
that  examination.  We  have  flunked  the 
course. 

To  Senators  who  object  to  my  suggesting 
that  Uie  United  Slates  is  a  provocateur  na- 
tion, I  say  we  have  a  dismal  record — so  dis- 
mal that  it  spells  out  the  word  "provoca- 
teur." I  listened  to  a  couple  of  my  colleagues 
on  Ulevi^ion  last  night.  They  had  heard  Uie 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  charge  that  we 
are  a  provocateur  nation.  So  I  was  all  ears. 
I  thought  I  was  going  to  hear  the  case  that 
we  are  not.  But  there  was  no  case. 

It  is  so  easy  to  say  that  these  tilings 
should  not  be  said;  that  tliey  create  dis- 
unity and  misunderstanding.  So  long  as 
there  is  any  hope  to  win  a  peace  and  stop  a 
WOT,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
state  the  facts  as  he  honestly  believes  them 
to  be.  When  those  facts  Involve  misdoings 
of  my  own  country.  It  Is  all  the  more  Im- 
portant that  they  be  stated. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  great  historic  op- 
portunity to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the 
rule  of  law  in  the  world.  But  we  cannot 
strengthen  It  and  make  war  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc) 
said  again  today,  as  he  said  a  few  weeks  ago. 
that  what  is  needed  is  an  agreement  to  enter 
Into  a  cease-flre  order.  Why  have  we  not  pro- 
posed It?  That  is  the  kind  of  speech  Adlai 
Stevenson  should  be  making  at  the  United 
Nations.  I  am  greatly  disappointed  that  the 
other  signatories  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  have  not  been  proposing  It. 

Are  we  so  powerful  that  they  dare  not  bring 
up  a  case  to  which  we  are  party  without  our 
consent?  I  am  exceedingly  disappointed  that 
North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  the  Pathet 
Lao,  the  United  States,  and  Red  China  have 
not  had  the  rules  applied  to  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  war  In  southeast  Asia,  be- 
cause that  war  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  obligations 
In  resp)ect  thereto  by  the  signatories  thereof. 
But,  say  Senators.  Red  China  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations.  Red  China  does  not 
have  to  be  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
for  the  signatories  thereto  to  take  Jurisdic- 
tion over  a  threat  to  peace  of  the  world. 
Where  do  Senators  get  the  Idea  that  the 
United  Nations  does  not  go  into  action  unless 
all  the  countries  Involved  In  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  are  members  of  the  United 
Nations?  Senators  should  re-read  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  have  read  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate.  It  has  occurred  time 
and  time  again  during  the  last  5  months. 

I  say  with  great  sadness  In  my  heart  that 
many  of  the  signatories  to  the  United  Charter 
have  failed  mankind  by  not  having  brought 
before  the  United  Nations  this  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  In  Asia,  in  all  of  its 
aspects. 

Some  Senators  said  to  me  today,  "What 
Is  the  matter  with  you.  Watne?  Don't  you 
know  that  we  now  have  this  situation  in 
Tonkin  Bay  before  the  Security  Oounclir* 

Certainly.  We  had  another  one  before  the 
Security  Council  a  while  back,  when  the  little 
prince  In  Cambodia  kicked  us  out  of  Cam- 
bodia, and  said.  "We  have  had  enough  of 
you.  bet  out.  We  dont  want  any  more  of 
your  aid."  Then  he  filed  charges  against  us 
for  violating  his  borders,  after  we  had  been 
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novinclng  the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  1823,  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  consider 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European  powers 
•to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety';  and 

"Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  'an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  States,  and,  consequently,  each  one 
of  the  said  contracting  parties  undertakes  to 
assist  In  meeting  the  attack  in  the  exercise 
of  the  Inherent  right  of  Individual  or  collec- 
tive self-defenae  recognized  by  article  51  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations';  and 

"Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  at  Punta  del 
Este  In  January  1962  declared:  The  present 
Government  of  Cuba  has  identified  ItseU 
with  the  principles  of  Marxist -Leninist  Ideol- 
ogy, has  established  a  political,  economic, 
and  social  system  based  on  that  doctrine,  and 
accepts  military  assistance  from  extracon- 
tlnental  Communist  powers,  Including  even 
the  threat  of  military  intervention  In  Amer- 
ica on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union';   and 

"Whereas  the  international  CoDMnunlst 
movement  has  Increasingly  extended  Into 
Cuba  Its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  Influence :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolves  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  Stetec  Is  determined— 

"  (a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary.  Including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Manclst-Lcnlnlst  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force.  Its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any  part 
of  this  hemisphere; 

"(b)  to  prevent  In  Cuba  the  creation  or  tise 
of  an  externally  supported  mUltary  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  sectirity  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  SUtes  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination." 

Mr,  President,  there  Is  not  one  word  au- 
thorizing any  power  to  be  vested  In  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Senators  have  forgotten  the  record  made 
when  we  debated.  In  connection  with  the 
Cuban  resolution,  what  Is  proposed  under 
the  southeast  Asian  resolution.  That  ques- 
tion was  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  say  with  sadness.  In  view  of  the  situation 
In  the  Senate  tonight,  that  when  the  Cuban 
resolution  was  being  considered,  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Senators  served  clear  notice 
tbat  they  would  not  vote  for  It  If  It  sought 
to  authorize  any  power  In  the  President  of 
the  United  Stat«e. 

Out  of  deep  affection  and  great  love  for 
President  Kennedy,  I  say  that  President  Ken- 
nedy did  not  ask  to  have  any  authority  au- 
thorized In  that  resolution  as  far  as  the 
Presidency  was  concerned.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that  statement  of  foreign  pcOioy.  I 
would  have  no  quarrel  with  that  statement 
of  foreign  policy  applied  to  southeast  Asia. 

Under  that  statement  of  policy,  doors  are 
left  open  and  the  obligations  remain  clear, 
to  resort  to  the  peaceful  procedures  set  forth 
in  the  United  Nations  treaty,  and  set  forth 
in  our  other  treaty  obligations. 

I  cloee.  Mr.  President,  by  saying,  sad  as 
I  And  It  to  be  to  have  to  say  It,  that  In  my 
Judgment  there  Is  no  course  of  action  that 
I  could  possibly  follow  In  keeping  with  my 
conscience  and  my  convictions  In  regard  to 
my  constitutional  obligation  under  the  oath 
that  I  took  four  times  when  I  came  Into  this 
body,  but  to  vote  against  the  joint  resolu- 
tion tomorrow.  In  my  judgment,  this  resolu- 
tion, no  matter  what  semantics  are  used, 
spells  out  the  ugly  words:  "Undated  declara- 
tion of  war  power  to  be  vested  In  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

Congress  has  no  constitutional  power  to 


grant  such  authority  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  only  dllBculty  la  that  un- 
der our  constitutional  system.  I  know  of  no 
way  that  we  can  get  It  before  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  constitutional  determination. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  Prom   the   Congressional  Record,   Aug.   7, 

1964) 

Maintenance  or   Internationa!,  Peace  ano 

Security   in   Southeast  Asia 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (8J.  Res.  189)  to  pro- 
mote the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  yielding 
myself  stIU  more  time  under  the  limited  ar- 
rangement, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recobd  a  telegram  sent  by 
Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  commander  In  chief  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  to  President  Johnson  on  August  6. 
on  the  subject  of  action  in  the  Tonkin  Bay: 
a  telegram  sent  to  President  Johnson  by 
E.  H.  Reeder,  rear  admiral  and  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  on 
August  5;  and  a  copy  of  a  WTOP  editorial, 
which  was  broadcast  on  August  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegrams 
and  broadcast  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  Prksidknt, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

I  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  you  th* 
tinreserved  support  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  for  youjr  de- 
cision to  take  prompt  retaliatory  naval  action 
against  vessels  and  supporting  installations 
in  Communist  North  Vietnam.  Such  delib- 
erate Red  attacks  on  our  ships  In  interna- 
tional waters  were  a  threat  to  our  national 
security  and  our  Nation's  prestige  that  could 
not  go  imchallenged.  The  VJ'.W..  with  a 
membership  of  1.300.000  oversea  combat  vet- 
erans, firmly  believes  that  the  only  langxiage 
Communist  aggressors  understand  Is  the  lan- 
guage of  power.  Thus  your  decision  to  retal- 
iate against  the  Communist  bases  should 
have  a  sobering  effect  on  the  Red  leadership 
seeking  to  destroy  freedom  In  southeast  Asia 
and  undermine  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

JOSSFB    J.    LOMaASDO, 

Commander  in  Chief,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States. 

The  Honorable  Ltnoon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association  of  the  United  States  wishes 
to  convey  to  you  the  unqualified  support  of 
Its  members  In  the  courageous  action  you 
have  taken  in  defense  of  our  Nation's  posi- 
tion In  Vietnam. 

E.  H.  Rexder. 
Rear  Admiral,  USNR, 

National  President. 

EU>rroRiAL  Broadcast,  August  6.  1064,  Over 
WTOP  Tklkvision  and  Radio 

This  is  a  WTOP  editorial. 

The  aggravated  crisis  In  the  Par  East  may 
very  well  be  a  corollary  to  the  recent  pat- 
tern of  events  In  that  part  of  the  world. 
During  the  last  several  months  the  United 
States  has  assumed  an  increasingly  aetlT* 
role  In  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam,  with 
an  ever-greater  application  of  military 
strength.  Everything  that  has  been  said  re- 
cently by  highly  placed  American  officials  In- 
dicates a  growing  unwillingness  to  tolerate 
any  proq>ect  of  defeat.  The  defense  of  the 
free  areas  of  southeast  Asia  has  become  a 
vital  American  interest,  and  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  oot  a  major — not  a  subsidiary — 
American  effort. 


It  can  be  speculated  that  these  changed 
circumstances  have  drawn  a  deliberate  Com- 
munist response  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
There,  the  attacks  on  American  destroyers 
might  be  Interpreted  to  a  Communist  probe 
to  learn  whether.  In  southeast  Asia,  we  real- 
ly mean  what  we  say  and  whether  our  pol- 
icy Las  turned  a  good  deal  tougher.  Under 
this  reasoning  the  Incidents  In  the  Interna- 
tional waters  of  North  Vietnam  are  a  test  of 
the  credibility  of  our  Intentions. 

If  this  Is  the  case,  the  U.S.  actions  this 
week  ought  to  be  wholly  convincing — per- 
haps more  convincing  than  Hanoi  and 
Pelplng  bargained  for.  President  Johnson, 
with  bipartisan  concurrence,  ordered  a  sharp 
coimterattack  on  a  limited  number  of  North 
Vietnamese  shore  installations.  And  by  so 
doing,  the  President — faced  with  bis  first 
serious  International  flareup — has  proved  his 
readiness  to  use  force  when  force  Is  required. 

Of  course,  this  Is  a  risky  business,  as  in- 
ternational confrontations  always  are.  But 
there  are  occasions  when  an  act  of  war  can 
be  a  step  toward  peace.  And  as  President 
Johnson  has  told  the  Nation,  "Our  mission 
is  peace" — that,  and  the  defense  of  Ameri- 
can commitments  which  cannot  be  aban- 
doned. 

This  was  a  WTOP  editorial.  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 

Maintenancx  or  International  Pkace  and 
Securitt  in  Southeast  Asia 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  189)  to  pro- 
mote the  maintenance  of  International  peace 
and  security  In  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  MAwsmtLD.  Mr.  President,  on  my  own 
time,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTiNC  PassiDEirr  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  President  Omcx  (Mr.  Sauncee  in  the 
chair) .  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  proceed 
to  discuss  briefly  the  points  that  I  did  not 
cover  In  detail  last  night  with  regard  to  the 
pending  joint  rescriutlon. 

The  Presidino  Otticek.  How  much  time 
does  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  wish 
to  yield  himself? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  need. 

Mr.  President.  In  view  of  the  debate  which 
took  place  last  night,  which  we  did  not  con- 
template at  the  time  we  entered  Into  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  as  I  bare 
stated  to  the  majority  leader.  I  wish  now 
that  we  had  fixed  the  time  to  rote  at  13 
o'clock  today.  There  Is  little  remaining  to 
add,  by  way  ot  rebuttal,  to  what  I  said  last 
night,  except  the  points  that  I  shall  cover 
this  morning.  However,  I  do  want  to  discuss 
In  some  detail  the  predated  declaration  of 
war  aspects  ot  this  unfortunate  reeolutlon. 

I  hope,  as  I  said  to  the  majority  leader, 
that  the  defMiders  of  this  tinfortunate  reso- 
lution will  oome  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  give  a  defense  of  it  in  answer  to  the 
points  that  I  made  in  rebuttal  last  night 
and  shall  amplify  this  morning.  I  am  wait- 
ing for  their  replies. 

I  have  a  little  reply  of  my  own  to  make 
this  morning  to  the  Washington  Post.  There 
Is  a  very  fallacious  editorial  In  this  morn- 
ings Washington  Post  entitled  "Democracy's 
Response."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  l>e  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

"nXMOCRACT'S    RESPONSE 

"Congress  Is  responding  with  commenda- 
ble promptness  and  with  an  almost  unani- 
mous voice  to  President  Johnson't  request  for 
support  In  the  Southeast  Asian  crisis.  The 
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President  consulted  the  leaders  of  both 
Houses  and  then  asked  for  a  suppor  Ing  reso- 
lution not  only  because  he  felt  the  oecessity 
for  congressional  approval  of  what  is  being 
done,  but  also  because  he  wished  t^ »  demon- 
strate before  the  world  the  unlt^*  of  the 
American  people  in  resisting  comni  unlst  ag- 
gression. The  unity  has  been  demmstrated 
despite  the  recltless  and  querulous  disent 
of  Senator  Morsk. 

•There  is  no  sul>stance  In  Senator  Morse's 
charge  that  the  resolution  amou  iits  to  a 
•predated  declaration  of  war."  On  the  con- 
trary, it  reafHrms  the  longstanding  policy  oX 
the  United  States  of  aiding  the  SI  ates  cov- 
ered by  the  Southeast  Asia  Collertive  De- 
fense Treaty  In  the  protection  of  tieir  free- 
dom as  a  contribution  to  tnternatlo:  lal  peace. 
It  pledges  military  action  only  to  resist  ag- 
greslon  against  American  forces  in  that 
area.  Of  course,  the  President  has  authority 
to  respond  to  attacks  upon  American  forces 
without  any  approval  in  advance  by  Con- 
gress. So  the  resolution  means  oily  a  re- 
commitment of  the  Nation  to  the  policy  it 
has  been  following — an  almost  unanimous 
recommitment  in  the  fact  of  the  In  explicable 
North  Vietnamese  challenge. 

••This  means  of  reasserting  the  national 
will,  far  short  of  a  declaration  of  wi,r.  follows 
sound  precedents  set  in  other  crises.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  noted  in  his  messag  >  to  Con- 
gress th»t  simllax  resolutions  had  been 
passed  at  the  request  of  President  Eisen- 
however  In  connection  with  the  threat  to 
Formosa  in  1955  and  the  threat  to  trte  Middle 
East  In  1957.  The  same  course  waj  followed 
In  1962  at  the  request  of  President  Kennedy 
to  meet  the  missile  threat  in  Cubi .  None  of 
these  emergencies  led  to  war.  Rj  ther,  the 
firm  action  that  this  country  uok  Inter- 
rupted Communist  maneuvers  tl  at  might 
otherwise  have  led  to  war. 

'•Congress  ought  to  be  very  pleised  with 
the  now  firm  establishment  of  tl  its  mech- 
anism for  meeting  an  emergenc  i  with  a 
united  front.  Reliance  solely  upon  the  power 
of  Congress  to  declare  war  as  a  1  tst  resort 
would  not  be  appropriate  in  thei  e  days  of 
repeated  crises  short  of  war.  A  resolution 
of  supf>ort  for  the  executive  arm  1 1  meeting 
an  emergency  has  all  the  virtue  ( f  rallying 
national  strength  behind  a  flrn-  policy — 
without  taking  the  calamitous  stfp  of  war 
to  this  nuclear  age.  We  surmise  that  the  al- 
most unanimous  sentiment  behln(  I  this  res- 
olution on  Capitol  Hill  reflects  appreciation 
for  the  President's  sharing  of  res|  lonslblllty 
as  well  as  support  for  the  tough  pi  inlshment 
for  aggression  that  be  initiated." 

Hi.  Morse.  The  Washington  Post  has  dem- 
onstrated to  editorial  after  editor  al  that  it 
does  not  have  a  good  constltutlo:ial  lawyer 
on  Its  editorial  staff.  The  editorials  published 
in  tha  newspaper  demonstrated  that  fact 
constantly.  In  an  editorial  which  a  jpeared  in 
this  momtog's  Issue  of  the  newspaper  there 
appears  the  following  statement: 

"There  Is  no  substance  to  Senat  )r  Morse's 
charge  that  the  resolution  amounti  i  to  a  pre- 
dated declaration  of  war."  '• 

One  wonders  whether  or  not  the  editorial 
writer  has  ever  read  the  Joint  resc  lutlon.  No 
one  can  read  the  Jotot  resolution  and  the 
authority  proposed  to  be  given  th«  President 
In  the  )olnt  resolution  without  rfcognlzlng 
that  It  would  clearly  authorize  th<  President 
to  proceed  to  follow  whatever  courses  of  ac- 
tion are  necessary  in  his  opinion:  and  such 
action  would  constitute  authority  ;o  conduct 
war. 

I  should  like  to  make  an  additional  com- 
ment on  a  statement  to  the  edlto 'lal  In  ref- 
erence to  resolutions  passed  by  preirlous  Con- 
gress. In  the  body  of  the  editorial  the  state- 
ment is  made: 

"President  Johnson  noted  to  h|s  message 
to  Congress  thAt  similar  resolutions  have 
been  passed  at  the  reqtiest  of  President  Elsen- 
hower to  connection  with  the  threat  to  For- 
mosa In  1955  and  the  thimt  to  ihe  Middle 
East  in  1957.  The  same  course  was  followed  in 
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1962  at  the  request  of  President  Kennedy  to 
meet  the  missile  threat  in  Cuba.  " 

The  editorial  writer  apparently  had  not 
read,  or  certainly  had  not  read  recently  be- 
fore he  wrote  that  editorial,  the  Cuban  reso- 
lution, for  there  is  no  similarity  between 
the  Cuban  resolution  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Formosa,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  pend- 
ing resolutions  on  the  other  hand. 

But  returning  to  the  comment  of  the 
Washington  Post  that  there  Is  no  substance 
In  Senator  Morse's  charge  that  the  resolu- 
tion amounts  to  a  "predated  declaration  of 
war,"  I  should  like  to  read  for  the  benefit 
of  that  unenlightened  editorial  writer  of  the 
Washington  Post  page  2  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion: 

■'Reiolved  hy  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  approves  and  supports  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President." 

Not  the  Congress,  but  of  the  President — 
"as  Commander  to  Chief,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
to  prevent  further  aggression." 

The  Joint  resolution  thus  gives  the  Presi- 
dent warmaklng  power. 

I  shall  come  to  another  section  of  the 
resolution — same  Item  to  a  moment.  The 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  the  Inherent  constitu- 
tional power  immediately  to  defend  the 
United  States  In  case  of  an  attack,  but  he 
does  not  have  the  Inherent  power  after  that 
Immediate  defense  to  proceed  to  make  war. 
That  Is  the  distinction  which  this  unen- 
lightened editorial  writer  of  the  Washington 
Post  has  never  grasped. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  Immediate  de- 
fense is  something  quite  different  from  the 
right  to  proceed  to  lay  out  a  campaign  of 
war.  Under  the  Joint  resolution  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  given  the  authority  to  go  be- 
yond Immediate  self-defense  of  the  United 
States  and  proceed  with  a  war  campaign. 
That  Is  why  I  say  today,  as  I  said 
In  1955.  and  as  I  said  at  the  Ume 
of  the  Middle  East  resolution,  that 
such  resolutions  constitute  a  predated  dec- 
laration of  war.  The  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial writers  ought  to  consult  with  Sena- 
tors who  occupy  high  positions  In  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  other  side  of  the  Issue  In  connec- 
tion with  the  defense  activities  of  the 
country.  They  might  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  they  are  not  quarreling  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
the  Joint  resolution.  The  Joint  resolution 
does  propose  to  give  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  authority  beyond  the  Inherent 
authority  that  he  already  possesses  to  act 
immediately  In  national  self-defense 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  Important 
distinction  In  constitutional  law.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  repeats  that,  under  the 
Constitution,  the  President  has  no  power 
to  wage  war  until  a  declaration  of  war  is 
passed  by  the  Congress.  The  Joint  resolution 
is  a  contravention  of  article  I.  section  8,  of 
the  Constitution,  Just  as  the  Formosa  reso- 
lution and  the  Middle  East  resolution  were 
contraventions  of  the  Constitution  and 
caused  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  In 
the  debate  on  those  two  resolutions  to  take 
a  stand  In  opposition.  As  one  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  leaders  of  the  Senate 
told  me  this  morning.  "Wayne,  there  Is  no 
difference  between  the  position  that  you  are 
taking  today  and  the  position  that  you  have 
taken  consistently  with  regard  to  the  other 
resolutions.  No  one  can  really  quarrel  with 
your  conclusion  that  the  Jotot  resolution 
does  go  beyond  the  Inherent  authority  of 
the  President  to  act  in  the  self-defense  of 
our  country  and  does  vest  in  him  authority 
to  proceed  to  carry  out  a  campaign  that 
amounts  in  fact  to  the  waging  of  war." 

Ur.  President,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
do  It.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  it.  There  Is 
Inherent   power   in  the  President  as   Com- 


mander In  Chief  under  the  Constitution  to 
meet  an  attack  Immediately,  and  then  come 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  asking 
for  a  declaration  of  war.  We  should  require 
those  steps,  rather  than  give  the  President 
blanket  authority  under  the  Joint  resolution 
to  proceed  to  wage  war  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Ah,  but  it  may  be  said,  and  is  said,  by 
some  in  conversations  with  me,  '"But, 
W.tYNE,  a  President  would  not  do  thnt  for 
very  long." 

I  do  not  care  whether  he  does  It  for  a 
short  time  or  a  long  time.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  do  it,  so  long  as  he  has  the 
Inherent  avithorlty  to  meet  attack  with  Im- 
mediate self-defense  actions. 

As  I  said  In  1955.  I  believe  it  Is  Important 
In  these  trying  times  that  we  not  extend  and 
expand  the  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution. 

It  may  be  said  that  If  the  President  should 
commit  an  unconstitutional  act  under  the 
Joint  resolution,  or  If  the  Joint  resolution 
In  effect,  as  argued  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  is  an  attempt  to  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent an  unconstitutional  power,  he  can  be 
checked.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  he  could  be. 
The  difficulty  In  relation  to  these  constitu- 
tional questions  as  they  Involve  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  is  that  we  do  not 
have  a  procedure  for  having  them  tested  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  That  has  been  the 
subject  of  great  discussion,  concern,  and  de- 
bate among  constitutional  lawyers  for  many 
decades.  It  Is  difficult  to  bring  the  President 
of  the  United  States  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Our  constitutional  fathers  provided 
for  other  procedural  checks  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  one  of  which  Is 
Impeachment,  which,  of  course,  is  unthink- 
able when  we  have  a  President  who  seeks 
only  In  the  exercise  of  his  powers — though  he 
may  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  having  ex- 
ceeded an  Inherent  power — to  protect  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States.  But  that  Is  a 
check  that  is  provided  In  the  Constitution. 
Then,  of  course,  we  check  the  President  In 
regard  to  the  purse  strings  by  way  of  appro- 
priations. 

We  have  the  authority,  of  course,  to  check 
the  President  by  way  of  appropriations,  with 
his  ancillary  check  on  Congress  of  the  veto. 
It  is  not  impossible  to  eventually  get  a  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court  involving  the  war- 
making  powers  of  the  President,  but  the  legal 
road  could  be  long  and  tortuous.  The  time 
consumed  would  make  the  question  moot  by 
the  time  It  was  decided  as  far  as  the  emer- 
gency Is  concerned  will  give  rise  to  the  Issue 
In  the  first  instance. 

When  Congress  passes  a  Jotot  resolution 
such  as  this,  it  is  practically  Impossible — in 
fact.  I  think  It  impracticable — procedurally 
to  have  the  power  checked,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I 
do  not  know,  and  I  know  of  no  constitu- 
tional lawyer  who  has  ever  been  able  to  point 
out.  a  procedure  by  which  we  could  bring  the 
President  before  the  Court  on  the  charge 
that  he  was  making  war  unconstitutionally. 
I  can  hear  the  Court.  In  refusing  Jurisdic- 
tion, say,  '"Congress  will  have  to  follow  the 
procedures  set  out  In  the  Constitution  for 
checking  the  President." 

So  I  am  concerned  about  the  resolution  In 
respect  to  Its  giving  to  the  President  what  I 
honestly  and  sincerely  believe  Is  an  uncon- 
stitutional power — that  Is,  the  power  to  make 
war  without  a  declaration  of  war.  It  feeds  a 
political  trend  to  this  country  that  needs  to 
be  checked.  For  some  time  past  to  this  Re- 
public we  have  been  moving  in  the  direction 
of  a  government  by  executive  supremacy. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments that  one  hears  tor  extending  and  ex- 
pandtog  the  power  of  the  White  House.  It 
is  extremely  important — and  I  speak  soberly 
and  out  of  a  depth  of  great  sincerity — that 
we  never  grant  a  single  power  to  any  Presi- 
dent, I  care  not  who  he  Is,  that  to  any  way 
cannot    be    reconciled    with    that   precious 
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fundamental  foimdatlon  of  our  Republic: 
namely,  a  system  of  three  coordinate  and 
coequal  branches  of  Government. 

It  Is  dangerous  to  the  freedoms  and  liber- 
ties of  the  American  people  to  vest  in  any 
President,  at  any  time,  under  any  circum- 
stances, power  that  exceeds  the  constitu- 
tional concept  of  three  coordtoate  and  co- 
equal branches  of  Government. 

The  American  people  will  quickly  lose 
their  liberty  if  you  do  not  stop  feeding  the 
trend  toward  Government  by  executive  su- 
premacy. In  my  opinion,  the  Jotot  resolution 
would  do  Just  exactly  that.  It  would  give  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  an  au- 
thority which,  to  my  Judgment,  he  does  not 
need,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  He 
has  Inherent  power  to  react,  to  the  self- 
defense  of  this  Republic,  in  the  event  of  an 
immediate  attack. 

It  is  particularly  essential  that  we  con- 
tinue to  require  a  President  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  to  conform  to  article  I,  section  8,  of 
the  Constitution,  to  regard  to  making  war, 
and  that  we  continue  to  hold  any  Presi- 
dent— I  care  not  who  he  is — under  the  strict- 
est restraint  with  regard  to  the  making  of 
war. 

We  have  entered  an  era  of  civilization  to 
which  an  unconstitutional  act  of  war  on  the 
part  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  can 
lead  to  nuclear  war  and  the  end  of  this  Re- 
public, no  matter  how  sincere  a  President 
may  be  to  his  Intentions  in  respect  to  exer- 
cising the  power  to  make  war. 

We  need  to  be  on  guard  in  respect  to  vest- 
ing power  to  the  White  House.  The  White 
House  has  plenty  of  power  under  the  Consti- 
tution. I  am  for  giving  the  White  House  no 
more  power  than  the  Constitution  gives  him. 

I  have  heard  stocere  colleagues  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate — and  I  respect  them — differ 
with  me  to  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Joint 
resolution.  There  are  also  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  issue  who  have  come  to  me 
and  said,  as  did  one  who  discussed  it  with  me 
this  morning.  "Watne,  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  resolution  that  you  are 
pointing  out.  and  that  you  pointed  out  to 
1955.  It  bothered  me  In  1955;  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  count  on  the  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  not  abuse 
the  power." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  thtok  he  would 
deliberately  abuse  the  power,  but  he  could 
most  stocerely  exercise  the  power  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  result  to  great  damage  to  this 
Republic. 

There  Is  an  elementary  rule  of  law  which 
states  that  when  we  come  to  deal  with  pro- 
cedural matters,  if  a  procedure  is  subject  to 
sbtise  we  had  better  change  the  procedure. 

My  majority  leader,  who  always  is  cour- 
teous to  me  and  was  exceedtogly  courteous  to 
me  in  arranging  the  format  for  this  debate, 
has  heard  me  say  many  times  as  we  have 
ser\'ed  together  in  this  body  that  we  should 
never  forget  that  our  substantive  rights  are 
never  any  better,  and  can  never  be  any  bet- 
ter, than  our  procedural  rights.  Our  proce- 
dural rights  determtoe  our  substantive  rights. 
There  are  no  substantive  rights  unless  ther« 
are  procedures  for  implementing  them. 

I  have  said  many  times — and  the  state- 
ment should  be  applied  to  this  issue,  because 
it  is  applicable — let  me  determtoe  the  pro- 
cedure of  any  human  institution  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  law.  and  I  will  determine 
all  the  substantive  rights  anyone  may  have 
itoder  that  law,  that  tribunal,  or  that  ad- 
ministrative body.  Let  me  determine  the  pro- 
cedure of  any  courtroom,  and  I  will  deter- 
mine all  the  substantive  rights  that  can  be 
adjudicated  In  that  courtroom." 

Although  some  critics  will  say  that  this 
principle  Involves  a  legalistic  abstraction, 
nevertheless  the  great  principles  of  so-called 
legalistic  abstraction  are  principles  that  de- 
termine, in  the  laat  analysis,  whether  one 
remains  a  free  man  or  not.  This  is  true  be- 
cause  the   procedures   of   our   Government 


written  toto  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  our  country  determtoe  our  substantive 
rights  as  free  men. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  pendtog  Jotot  resolu- 
tion tinkers  vrlth  and  impairs  the  great  pro- 
cedural rights  of  the  American  people  writ- 
ten in  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— namely,  that  the  ptower  and  the  right 
to  declare  war  Is  vested  in  the  Congress,  and 
not  in  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

War  cannot  be  declared  speculatively;  war 
cannot  be  declared  to  futuro  under  article  I, 
section  8  of  the  Constitution.  War  cannot  be 
declared  to  meet  hypothetical  situations  yet 
to  arise  on  the  horizons  of  the  world.  War 
is  declared  to  relation  to  existing  operative 
facts  of  the  moment  of  the  call  for  a  decla- 
ration of  war. 

In  the  resolution  before  the  Senate — and 
I  shall  read  the  section  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred and  another  section  momentarily — 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would  be 
given  power  to  make  war  In  relation  to  oper- 
ative facts  not  now  to  existence,  but  which 
may  come  into  existence  In  futuro.  That  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  article  I,  section  8  of 
the  Constitution. 

For  the  education  of  the  unenlightened 
editor  of  the  Washtogton  Post  who  wrote  the 
Ignorant  editorial  in  respect  to  this  constitu- 
tional point.  I  hope  he  will  reread  article  I. 
section  8  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  he 
vrtll  read  again — assumtog  that  he  ever  read 
the  resolution  before  he  wrote  the  editorial — 
the  section  to  which  I  have  referred  and  read, 
and  which  I  repeat.  That  part  of  the  Joint 
resolution  reads: 

"The  Congress  approves  and  supports  the 
determtoatlon  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression." 

L«t  us  analyze  tliat  sentence  for  a  mo- 
ment. Let  us  analyze  that  part  of  the  sen- 
tence that  deals  with  the  Inherent  power 
of  any  commander  in  chief,  any  President,  to 
react  Immediately  in  the  defense  of  this 
Republic.  That  part  of  the  sentence  Is  not 
needed.  He  has  that  power  now.  IX  there 
is  to  be  read  into  that  part  of  the  sentence 
which  starts  on  Itoe  4 — "to  take  all  neces- 
sary measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States" — 
authority  to  commit  an  act  of  aggression, 
preventive  in  nature,  it  goes  beyond  the 
Constitution. 

■niat  was  my  argimient  in  1955.  How  well 
I  remember  it.  In  1955  I  participated  to  the 
same  format  of  cMnmittee  organization  in 
which  I  took  part  yesterday;  namely,  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  op- 
posed the  Formosa  resolution.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  to  committee  to  1955  two  of  us 
took  that  position.  When  we  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  my  recollection  is  that 
I  was  supported  by  a  third  member,  as  I 
said  last  night,  the  great  Senator  from  New 
York.  Herbert  Lehman;  and  I  believe  we 
ended  in  1955  with  three  Senators  vottog 
against  the  resolution.  As  I  remember  my 
opening  speech  to  1955 — and  the  Rkcoxd 
will  speak  for  itself — I  said,  as  I  say  now, 
that  I  was  standing  in  a  position  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  which  a  few  other  liber- 
als had  stood  throughout  the  history  of  this 
great  parliamentary  body.  Uke  them  I  was 
confronted  with  the  choice  of  telling  the 
American  people  what  I  was  satisfied  they 
were  entitled  to  know  about  their  foreign 
policy,  cmd  run  the  risk  of  violattog  the 
rules  of  secrecy  of  the  Senate,  thereby  risk- 
ing the  dlsctpline  of  the  Senate,  or  falltog 
in  my  obligation  to  tell  the  American  people 
thtogs  that  I  thought  they  wtn  entitled 
to  know  in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  oi 
the  country  and  avoid  running  the  risk  of 
being   disciplined    by   the   Senate. 

If  Senators  will  read  that  speech  they 
will  see  that  I  said  I  thought  I  could  give 


the  American  people  ^^lat  they  should  be 
warned  about  wlthto  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
without  subjecttog  myself  to  Senate  dls- 
clpltoe.  Senators  will  ftod  that  I  said — I 
paraphrase  the  speech,  but  accurately: 

"I  wish  to  tell  the  American  people  that 
this  Is  a  preventive  war  resolution;  and  if 
any  Senator  has  any  question  about  it.  let 
him  go  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  the  floor  below  and  read  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  State" — 

Who  was  then  John  Foster  Dulles — "and 
the  testimony  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Jotot 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  MiUtary  Establish- 
ment'"— 

Who  was  then  Admiral  Radford. 

I  said: 

"If  Senators  will  read  that  testimony,  they 
will  know  that  behtod  this  resolution  is  the 
proposal  that  the  Military  Establishment  and 
those  to  charge  of  American  foreign  policy 
are  to  be  given  the  authority  to  make  a 
strike  against  the  mainland  of  Chtoa  before 
Chtoa  makes  a  strike  against  the  United 
States.  Such  a  strike  would  be  an  act  of 
aggression.  Such  a  strike  would  be  an  act 
of  war.  Authorization  for  such  a  strike  to 
the  Formosa  resolution  amounts  to  seeking 
to  give  to  the  Military  Establishment,  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war,  the  power  to  make 
war.  Senators  will  find  tb»t  clear  power  to 
the  resolution." 

Senators  will  remember  that  to  1955  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  took  that  posi- 
tion to  the  heartog  before  the  committee. 
My  position  became  known.  After  I  took  that 
position  the  chairman  of  the  committees  sit- 
ting Jointly,  Mr.  Walter  George,  of  Georgia, 
declared  a  recess,  and  annoimced  that  be 
would  go  to  the  White  Hotise  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  with  the  President  the  argu- 
ment that  I  had  made  to  committee.  He  went 
to  the  White  House.  Out  of  that  oonXerence 
came  the  famous  White  House  pronounce- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Formosa  resolution, 
in  which  President  Elsenhower  announced 
that  he,  and  he  alone,  would  make  the  deci- 
sion under  that  resolution  as  to  what  course 
of  action  tills  Government  would  follow  in 
Implementing  the  Formosa  resolution. 

Senator  George  came  back  and  had  a  con- 
ference with  me.  He  thanked  me  for  what 
be  considered  to  be  the  service  I  had  ren- 
dered. He  said,  "It  was  a  very  important 
service.  I  would  not  support  the  resolution 
to  the  absence  of  the  White  House  announce- 
ment."" He  said,  "Watnb,  I  hope  you  will  work 
with  me  now  to  help  get  the  resolution 
tlirough  the  Senate." 

I  said  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  who  served  on  that  occa- 
sion as  chairman  of  the  committees  sitting 
Jointly,  "Th&t  does  not  make  it  any  better  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  You  missed  the  potot 
of  my  objection.  Although  the  testimony  to 
committee  would  have  left  the  impression 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  military 
officials  could  have  made  the  decision,  they 
will  still  be  m&ktog  the  decision,  because  the 
President  will  follow  their  advice."'  I  said,  "I 
would  not  vote  for  it  if  they  had  no  voice  to 
it  at  all,  because  I  will  not  vote  to  give  to  any 
President  this  power,  because  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  must  Jealously  guard  Its 
prerogatives  under  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution.  All  that  the  President  needs  to 
do  is  to  come  before  Congress  and  ask  for  a 
declaration  of  virar.  He  has  inherent  author- 
ity to  meet  an  emergency  that  requires  na- 
tional self-defense  action  prior  to  the  time 
he  gets  to  the  Congress." 

Senators  will  note  in  the  Record  that  I 
used  the  begtonlng  of  the  war  with  Japan  as 
a  precedent.  I  said.  '"After  the  strike  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  exercised 
the  power  as  ConmMinder  to  Chief  to  defend 
this  country  to  national  self-defense,  but  he 
came  to  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  made  that  argimient  to  1955.  I  repeated 
It  in  summary  form  at  the  time  of  the  middle 
Bast  difBcuIty.  and  I  am  summarizing  It 
again  to  this  historic  debate. 
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1  have  heard  no  answer  In  all  th  i 
ing  years  to  the  constitutional 
now  raise,  and  of  which  the 
Washington  Post  who  wrote  the 
morning  is  abysmally  ignorant. 

Mr.  President,  this  Joint  resolu 
needed  lor  the  defense  of  the 
should   not   be   used    to   make 
around  article  I,  secUon  8.  ot  th< 
tlon.  So  long  as  an  attacK  Is  in 
President  has  the  Inherent  power 
the   Republic   In  seU'-defense 
reserved  to  Congress,  imder  the 
the   responsibility   of   passing   Ju 
whether  or  not  even  an  attack 
declaring  war.  It  may  very  well  b« 
a  response  to  an  attack,  the  atta 
may   start   diplomatic   maneuvers 
tlon — to  surrender,  to  capitulate 
negotiated  settlement,  or  to  resort 
of  law — which  might  cause 
cislng  its  authority  under  the 
to   check    the   President   and 
decide  not  to  make  war  at  that 
important  procedural  check. 

It  Is  easy,  understandable,  and 
a  time  of  high  national  emotion 
of    strong    patriotic    fervor,    to 
'em  the  works."  It  Is  also  true 
an  hour  of  high  national  emotioi  i 
teria,  we  who  sit  in  seats  of 
so  far  as  the  legislative  process  is 
can  say.  "Let  us  wait.  Let  us 
the  situation  on  the  facts,  and 
authority  that  is  needed  to  protec 
try.  Sincere  and  honest  men  can 
the  procedural  form  that  the 
authority  shall  take." 

In  1955  and  again  in  1957  the 
ator  from  Oregon  took  the 
does  in  the  Instance  of  this 
the  Middle  East  resolution  and 
resolution  would  be  grants  of 
the  President  to  exercise  power 
amount    to    predated    declaratloAs 
That  should  not  be  done.  It  Is  no( 
All  the  world  knows  that  any 
attacks  the  United  States  will  be 
diately   with   the   exercise   of   t 
power  of  the  President,  under  th( 
tlon.  to  defend  the  Republic.  All 
knows  that  if  any  country  cont 
tack  upon  this  country,  the 
come  before   this  body  and 
great   Roosevelt   did   after   Pearl 
1941.  obtain  from  Congress  a 
war.   What  more  is  needed? 

A  constitutional   principle   Is 
Is  dangerous  to  give  to  any 
checked  power,  after  the  passage 
resolution   to  make  war.   Consld*  r 
cedural  complications  that  could 
Congress    decided    that    the 
making  serious  mistakes  in  the 
personal  war — for  it  would  be  a 
war  at  that  point.  How  would 
be  stopped?  He  could  not  be  s 
aider  what  would  happen  to  this 
we  got  Into  that  kind  of  conflic^ 
President   in  carrying  out  the 
tlon. 

But.  say  some,  see  what  the  en< 
3  provides: 

"This  resolution  shall  expire 
President  shall  determine  that  th( 
security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably 
international  conditions  created 
the  United  Nations  or  otherwise, 
it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by 
resolution  of  the  Congress." 

That  would  create  a  nice  mes ; 
not?  That  would  be  a  nice 
United   States   to   paint   before 
the  world.  What  havoc  of  disunit  r 
of  procedure  would  encompass. 

What   Is  wrong   with   letting 
tution  operaf^  as  written  by 
ttonal   fathers?    Why   this 
ment  of  the  Constitution?  Theije 
ators.  for  whom  I  have  deep 
become  a  little  shaken,  in  our 
versatlons,  when  I  say.  "What  y 
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seeking  to  do  Is  to  get  around  Uie  amend- 
ing process  of  the  Constitution.  In  effect, 
you  are  trying  to  get  around  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8,  by  amending  the  Constitution  by 
way  of  a  Joint  resolution." 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  establish 
any  more  precedents  of  this  kind.  I  do  not 
accept  the  argument  that  because  we  have 
made  two  mistakes  in  the  past — we  made 
no  mistake  in  connection  with  the  Cuban 
resolution;  and  I  shall  speak  of  that  later — 
because  we  made  mistakes  in  the  Formosa 
and  the  Middle  East  Joint  resolutions,  we 
can  make  another  one.  Even  a  repetition  of 
mistakes  does  not  create  a  legal  right  in  the 
President.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  legis- 
lative pre 'ess  to  repeat  mistakes.  We  ought 
to  stop  making  them. 

In  effect,  this  Joint  resolution  constitutes 
an  amendment  of  article  I,  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution,  in  that  it  would  give  the  Pres- 
ident, in  practice  and  effect,  the  power  to 
make  war  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  It  is  also  important  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world,  including  the  free  nations,  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is  not 
an  instrument  to  be  tinkered  with;  that  the 
Constitution  is  a  precious,  sacred  document, 
so  far  as  our  form  of  government  Is  con- 
cerned, and  is  not  subject  to  subversion  In 
the  legislative  process.  We  should  never  miss 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  this  princi- 
ple to  the  totalitarian  nations  of  the  world. 
We  should  never  forget  that  under  Fascist 
or  Communist  regimes  there  are  no  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  persons. 

It  Is  proposed,  by  this  Joint  resolution, 
to  subvert  the  Constitution.  We  are  engaging 
in  a  subterfuge,  so  far  as  article  I,  section 
8,  Is  concerned.  We  should  not  do  that.  We 
should  not  In  any  resolution  tinker  with 
the  Constitution  in  respect  to  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  the  President,  and  the 
limitations  upon  such  powers  and  preroga- 
tives. 

Going  back  to  section  1  of  the  resolution, 
I  assert  again  that  In  the  language  "to  take 
all  necessary  measures  to  rejjel  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States."  there  is  no  question  about  the  in- 
herent power  of  the  President  to  do  so  with- 
out a  resolution. 

I  have  stated  that  if  this  proposed  grant 
of  power  implies  that  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  take  all  the 
necessary  measures  to  "repel  any  armed  at- 
tack against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  ■ — which  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  arul  Admiral  Radford  asked  for  in 
1954 — includes  the  authority  to  commit  an 
act  of  aggression  before  an  act  of  aggression 
Is  committed  against  tbe  United  States,  on 
the  basis  of  the  theory  of  a  preventive  war, 
that  is  a  dangerous  doctrine.  It  cannot  possi- 
bly be  reconciled  with  the  Constitution;  nor 
can  it  l}e  reconciled  with  sound  national 
policy. 

I  remember  that  in  1955  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  said  to  me,  "Would  you  wait 
for  the  Red  Chinese  to  strike?" 

My  reply  was  that  when  I  thought  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  I  had  Joined  in  voting  for 
the  defense  of  my  country,  including  great 
sums  of  money  for  intelligence  service.  If 
there  were  particular  concern  about  a  Red 
Chinese  air  base  closest  to  the  coast  of  Alas- 
ka and  our  Intelligence  agency  had  given  us 
reports  as  to  what  it  had  found  in  regard  to 
the  size  of  that  Communist  air  armada.  I 
would  wish  to  believe  that  when  the  first 
Red  Chinese  plane  left  the  ground  and 
started  for  Alaska,  our  alerting  stations  and 
our  Intelligence  would  be  such  that  our 
planes  would  meet  It  before  it  ever  reached 
Alaska. 

At  that  time.  I  also  made  p>erfectly  clear 
to  former  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Admiral  Radford,  that  under  International 
law  we  could  not  possibly  Justify  our  being 
an  aggressor  in  the  first  Instance.  I  frankly 
stated  that  it  was  a  risk  which  we  must  run 


In  order  to  remain  in  a  sound  constitutional 
framework  under  our  system  of  government. 

Why  should  we  give  arbitrary  discretion 
to  mere  men  who  happen  to  hold  office  at  a 
given  time,  when  the  American  people  and 
their  lives  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  discretion 
of  those  mere  men? 

One  of  the  great  protections  that  the 
American  people  have  in  constitutional 
theory,  imder  our  form  of  government,  Is 
that  we  are  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men.  Granted,  we  are  a  government  of  laws. 
It  is  also  true  that  those  laws  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  men.  Human  failings  being 
what  they  are,  we  must  always  keep  a  check 
on  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  mere 
men  who  administer  government,  or  we  shall 
constantly  run  the  risk  of  being  victimized 
by  arbitrary  and  capricious  discretion. 
'  In  1955,  I  made  clear  that  I  had  observed 
too  frequently  the  psychology  of  trigger- 
happy  military  men,  and  the  psychology  of 
diplomats  who  convince  themselves  that  It 
is  necessary  to  pull  the  trigger  before  an 
act  of  war  has  been  committed  against  us. 

Mr.  President,  we  like  to  boast — and  for 
the  most  part  our  glorious  history  sustains 
the  boast — that  we  are  not  an  aggressor  na- 
tion. Resolutions  such  as  the  pending  Joint 
resolution,  as  well  as  the  Formosa  resolution 
and  the  Middle  East  resolution,  frequently 
raise  grave  doubts  among  our  friends  in  the 
free  world  as  to  whether  there  are  not  great 
differences  between  our  theory  and  our  prac- 
tice. 

So,  then  as  now.  on  the  constitutional 
grounds  to  which  I  objected  in  the  Formosa 
resolution.  I  voted  against  It — as  I  shall  vote 
against  the  pending  Joint  resolution  today. 

I  repeat  tikis,  so  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding of  my  position:  So  far  as 
the  inherent  right  of  the  President  to  meet 
an  aggression  in  the  self-defense  of  the  Re- 
public is  concerned,  the  pending  resolution 
is  not  needed.  The  President  has  that  In- 
herent right  now,  under  the  Constitution. 
But,  so  far  as  having  any  right  to  commit 
an  act  of  war  in  the  absence  of  an  aggression, 
he  does  not  have  that  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  pending  resolution  cannot  give 
it  to  him  under  the  Constitution. 

Of  course,  we  can  sanction  his  exercise  of 
that  unconstitutional  right.  That  is  what 
the  Senate  will  be  doing  today  In  adopting 
the  pending  resolution. 

In  constitutional  effect,  the  Congress  Is 
saying  to  the  President,  "You  can  go  ahead 
and  act  unconstitutionally  and  we  will  look 
the  other  way,"  because  it  Is  known  that  there 
is  no  existing  procedure  which  would  be  ef- 
fective by  which  we  can  check  the  President. 
Once  the  pending  resolution  Is  adopted,  the 
Senate  thereby  will  sanction  such  conduct. 
There  is  no  way  to  check  it  by  taking  the  case 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  final  de- 
termination of  the  constitutionality  of  this 
course  of  action  In  time  to  be  effective. 

I  am  asked,  "Should  we  not  amend  the 
Constitution  in  this  respect?" 

I  believe  that  we  should  amend  It  by  clearly 
denying  to  the  Congress  the  power  to  p.iss 
such  a  resolution  as  this  one.  Because  the 
past  situations  such  as  are  present  In  this 
case  are  such  rarities,  so  extraordinary  and  so 
novel,  I  am  enough  of  a  political  realist  to 
know  that  we  shall  never  get  anywhere  with 
that  kind  of  constitutional  amendment.  The 
only  time  we  become  interested  In  it  is  when 
a  crisis  such  as  this  exists.  When  a  crisis 
exists.  It  is  so  serious  that  people  are  not 
going  to  Ijecome  Interested  in  a  very  im- 
portant constitutional  abstraction,  even 
though  it  is  a  constitutional  abstraction 
which  after  all,  is  determinative,  in  the  last 
analysis,  of  their  rights  as  free  men. 

In  times  of  hysteria  and  high  national  emo- 
tionalism, it  is  only  human  for  most  people, 
particularly  those  not  sitting  In  the  seats  of 
legislative  responsibility,  to  be  willing  to  look 
the  other  way  on  such  questions  as  I  raise  in 
this  debate  again  this  year.  But  I  believe  It 
is  so  dangerous  to  establish  another  precedent 
toward    the    creation    of    a    government    by 
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Executive  supremacy  In  the  United  States, 
that  I  am  willing  to  stand  up  and  oppose 
the  overwhelming  majority  against  me,  and 
take  all  the  castlgatlon  and  criticism  which 
is  bound  to  be  heaped  upon  my  head,  for  a 
constitutional  principle  that  I  am  sincerely 
convinced  is  vital  to  the  very  preservation  of 
this  Republic. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  continue  to  build 
up  a  wall,  brick  by  brick,  precedent  by  prece- 
dent, which  separates  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  from  the  people,  resulting  in 
making  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment more  and  more  inaccessible  to  di- 
rect control,  we  shall  endanger  the  very  sur- 
vival and  preservation  of  the  Republic  and 
our  constitutional  system  upon  which  It  Is 
based. 

Mr.  President,  If  It  is  self-defense  we  are 
concerned  about,  we  do  not  need  this  reso- 
lution. If  it  is  to  empower  the  President  to 
commit  an  act  of  aggression  before  an  act  of 
aggression  is  committed  upon  us.  as  was  the 
program  In  1965,  and  as  was  openly  testi- 
fied to.  let  me  say — I  can  say  it  now — as  the 
transcript  will  show,  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  at  the  time,  It  is  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, a  power  that  never  should  be  given, 
never  should  have  been  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  should  not  be  granted  now  under 
the  pending  resolution. 

Turning  to  the  language  I  have  read,  "to 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  United  States,"  does  that  mean  that  the 
attack  must  have  started,  or  does  it  mean 
that  all  the  President  and  his  advisers  have 
to  conclude  Is  that  In  all  probability  an 
attack  may  be  made. 

That  Is  preventive  war.  There  Is  no  power 
In  the  Constitution  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  wage  a  preventive  war.  I 
cannot  Imagine  a  set  of  hypothetical  facts 
which  would  cause  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress,  the  Department 
of  State,  and  those  In  the  Pentagon  Building 
to  become  alarmed  about  the  danger  of  an 
attack  against  the  United  States  that  can- 
not be  taken  Immediately  to  existing  chan- 
nels of  international  law.  The  right  of  na- 
tional self-defense  would  still  vest  in  the  In- 
herent constitutional  power  of  the  President. 

The  fact  that  we  are  not  doing  very  much 
about  using  those  channels  of  International 
law  does  not  excuse  us.  And  as  we  use  thoee 
channels  of  international  law,  the  Inherent 
power  of  the  President  to  defend  this  country 
continues.  With  all  the  military  might  of  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  the  world  knows 
that  that  power  of  self-defense  is  adequate  to 
protect  the  seciwity  Interests  of  this  country 
until  the  processes  of  International  law  can 
run  their  course. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  meaning 
of  the  next  four  words  on  line  6  of  page  2 
clearly  authorize — "to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion." 

That  is  when  the  whole  realm  of  Judgment 
upon  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  comes  into  play.  That  Is  when  we  sub- 
stitute the  President  for  article  I.  section  8 
of  the  Constitution.  That  U  when  we  say  to 
the  President,  "You  can  go  beyond  acts  of 
Immediate  self-defense  of  the  Republic.  You 
do  not  have  to  come  to  the  Congress,  as 
Franklin  Roosevelt  did  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  ask  for  a  declaration  of  war.  You  can 
proceed  In  the  exercise  of  your  Judgment  to 
prevent  further  aggression." 

The  uninformed,  unenlightened  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post  who  wrote  that  stupid 
editorial  in  this  morning's  paper  has  not  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  meaning  of  those 
words.  If  he  had,  he  would  not  have  VTltten 
In  his  editorial: 

"There  is  no  substance  in  Senator  Morse's 
charge  that  the  resolution  amounts  to  a 
'predated  declaration  of  war.'  " 

That  Is  exactly  what  those  words  mean. 
It  Is  Incontrovertible.  The  President  would 
not  have  to  come  and  ask  for  a  declaration 
of  vrar.  He  would  be  given  sanction  by  Con- 


gress to  make  war  without  a  declaration  of 
war.  It  win  be  noted  that  I  do  say  "the 
authority,"  for  the  authority  cannot  be 
granted  by  Congress.  Congress  cannot  amend 
the  Constitution  in  this  way.  This  does  not 
conform  to  the  amendment  processes  of  the 
Constitution.  It  Is  proposed  that  Congress 
sanction  the  action  of  the  President  In  mak- 
ing war  if.  In  his  Judgment,  he  thinks  mak- 
ing war  Is  necessary  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression. I  shall  come  to  that  point  later.  But 
that  is  why  I  said  last  night  that  so  many 
want  to  turn  away  from  the  most  delicate 
question  involved  In  the  debate.  That  is  why 
I  said  last  night — and  shall  discuss  It  at 
greater  length  today — that  the  President  and 
our  country  were  quite  right  in  meeting  the 
attack  on  the  destroyers  last  Tuesday  night. 
But.  in  my  Judgment,  that  did  not  em- 
power him,  under  the  right  of  self-defense,  to 
try  to  proceed  beyond  protecting  those  ships, 
and  strike  the  mainland  of  North  Vietnam. 
In  my  Judgment,  that  constituted  an  act  of 
war — not  an  act  of  self-defense. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  point,  under  our 
treaty  commitments,  our  allegations  in  re- 
gard to  the  absolutely  Inexcusable  and  Illegal 
attack  on  our  ships  on  the  high  seas  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces  should  have  been 
taken  Immediately  to  the  United  Nations.  As 
to  that  attack  we  had  an  unassailable  case. 
They  attacked  us  on  the  high  seas  and  we 
responded  In  self-defense. 

We  were  clearly  within  our  International 
law  rights.  Unfortunately  we  did  not  stop 
there.  We  then  went  beyond  our  rights  of 
seli-detense  and  proceeded  to  bomb  tbe  main- 
land of  North  Vietnam. 

We  either  support  a  rule  of  law  procedure 
or  we  ignore  it.  We  ignored  it.  We  had  an  Ir- 
refutable case  of  violation  of  international 
law  by  North  Vietnam  In  connection  with 
their  attack  on  our  ships.  We  would  have  a 
hard  time,  under  International  law,  support- 
ing our  subsequent  attack  on  North  Vietnam 
In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war.  There 
will  be  those  who  will  say  that  that  is  cutting 
the  line  pretty  fine.  Nevertheless,  the  differ- 
ence Is  between  acting  within  the  Consti- 
tution and  acting  outside  of  it.  It  is  the 
difference  between  staying  within  our  rights 
of  self-defense  and  proceeding  to  turn  our- 
selves into  an  aggressive  warmaklng  power. 

No  one  despises,  hates,  and  repudiates  more 
than  does  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
conununlsm.  Communist  regimes,  Includlixg 
North  Vietnam,  Red  China,  Cuba,  Red  Rus- 
sia, and  all  of  the  rest.  But  I  do  not  propose 
to  allow  my  hatred,  my  detestation,  my  com- 
plete disgust  with  the  police  state  methods 
of  a  Communist  regime  to  cause  me  to  give 
support  to  ai>roposal  to  go  outside  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. I  want  to  keep  my  Government  in 
an  Impregnable  position,  so  that  we  can  go 
before  any  international  tribunal  and  estab- 
lish our  case,  and  not  have  thrown  back  In 
our  teeth  a  showing  to  establish  a  series  of 
allegations  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  power 
and  military  might  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  that  takes  us  outside  the  framework 
of  International  law. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  language,  "to 
prevent  further  aggression,"  rouses  all  the 
objections  that  I  made  In  1955  to  the  For- 
mosa resolution.  This  proposal  seeks  to  vest 
In  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
power  to  carry  on  a  so-called  preventive  war. 
By  preventive  war,  we  mean  making  a  war 
against  another  country  because  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  that  country  Is  about  to  make 
war,  or  contemplates  making  war,  against 
the  United  States.  Such  authority  is  not  to 
be  found  In  the  Constitution.  ITie  Congress 
cannot  give  such  authority  to  the  President 
of  tbe  United  States  as  far  as  the  Consti- 
tution Is  concerned.  It  can  sanction  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  but  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  would  still  be  Just  as  much  outside 
the  Constitution  as  though  the  President 
acted  without  the  Joint  resolution.  The  Joint 
resolution  could  never  make  legal  the  exer- 


cise of  such  auth<M-ltf  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

That  Is  not  the  only  place  In  the  resolu- 
tion in  which  we  would  give  to  the  President 
a  preventive  war  authority.  I  refer  the  Senate 
to  section  2,  line  7,  which  provides — 

"Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution — " 

It  has  been  agreed,  by  way  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Joint  resolution,  that  that  means 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
"and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
In  accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  is.  therefore,  prepaj-ed.  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  of  protocol,  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  Its  free- 
dom." 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  an  awful  power  to 
give  to  a  President.  If  the  Washington  Post 
does  not  think  that  that  Is  a  predated  decla- 
ration of  war.  the  editor  ought  to  start  asking 
himself  some  questions  about  certain  hypo- 
thetical situations. 

Shall  we  allow  any  President  of  the  United 
States  to  decide,  with  no  check — that  Is.  no 
check  for  immediate  application — to  take  all 
necessary  steps,  Including  the  itse  of  armed 
force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state 
of  the  Southeast  Aala  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  In  defense  of  Its 
freedom? 

We  had  better  pause  long  enough  to  take 
a  look  at  tbe  nature  of  some  of  the  countries 
Involved,  because  many  of  the  countries  are 
not  free  countries.  Many  of  those  countries 
are  totalitarian  coiuitrtes.  Many  of  those 
countries  are  dictatorships.  It  Is  wishful 
thinking  to  assume  that  It  would  be  safe  to 
give  the  President  of  the  United  States  un- 
checked authority  to  proceed  to  use  American 
boys  In  defense  of  those  countries  on  the 
basts  of  claims  that  acts  of  aggression  are  be- 
ing committed  against  them  by  some  other 
country,  without  a  congressional  check.  Have 
we  reached  tbe  point  In  American  foreign 
policy  where  we  are  going  to  permit  the 
President  to  send  American  boys  to  their 
death  In  the  defense  of  military  dictatorships, 
monarchies,  and  fascist  regimes  around  the 
world  with  which  we  have  entered  into  treaty 
obligations  involving  mutual  security,  no 
matter  what  the  provocation  and  no  matter 
what  wrongs  they  may  have  committed  that 
cause  an  attack  ui>on  them?  Are  we  going  to 
do  that  without  a  check  of  Congress  by  way 
of  a  declaration  of  war?  What  are  we  think- 
ing of?  What  time  factor  wovdd  Jtistlfy  such 
precipitate  action? 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  vrtll  never  vote 
to  send  an  American  boy  to  his  death  any- 
where In  the  world  under  any  such  lan- 
guage as  Is  contained  In  that  part  of  the 
Jcrint  resoluticm.  It  Is  of  utmost  Importance 
that  we  surround  that  language  with  a  con- 
gressional check.  And  there  Is  none. 

One  could  say,  as  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago,  "But,  Mr.  Senator,  the  Congress  can  ter- 
minate this  authority  by  a  concurrent 
resolution." 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  kind  of 
hassle  that  such  a  situation  would  create, 
and  the  kind  of  disunity  that  such  action 
would  produce.  The  American  people  should 
be  protected  from  a  possible  abuse  of  the  au- 
thority. So  long  as  abtise  of  a  procedure  la 
possible,  tbe  procedure  should  be  modified 
to  prevent  tbe  possibility  of  the  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  it  is  so  Impor- 
tant that  we  bold  any  President — I  can  no* 
who  he  Is — to  Article  I,  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  carrying  out  of  mutual 
sectirtty  agreements.  We  shotild  bold  blm 
to  the  i^proval  of  the  Congress  before  tb* 
fact  and  not  after  tbe  fact. 
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Mr.  G«tTKNtNC.  Mr.  President, '  rtll  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  MoBSB.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GtuxNiNO.  I  wlBh  the  Senator  would 
discuss  what  seems  to  me  the  obvious  es- 
calaUon  of  the  war  by  the  authirtty  granted 
in  secUon  3  ot  the  Joint  resolution — 

"To  assist  any  member  or  prol  ocol  state  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty." 

Mr.  Morse.  I  was  about  to  di  >  so. 
Mr.   GatJKJiNO.    Hitherto    we    have    been 
dealing    wholly    with    South    V  etnam.    The 
President  has  stated  his  purpcse.  which  is 
quite   evident — not   to   extend    ;he   war. 

In  the  secUon  to  which  I  rel  erred  we  are 
Including  a  number  of  additional  naUons 
into  which  we  could  send  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  Joint  resolution  would  ext«  nd  the  pros- 
pective war  all  over  southeast  A  sla,  would  It 
not? 

Mr.  MoRsx.  It  certainly  wov  Id.  with  no 
check  on  it. 

Mr.  Grceninc.  In  other  wor  Is,  In  effect, 
the  Congress  would  authorize  lax  escalation 
of  the  war  to  Thailand,  Laa  ,  Cambodia, 
North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnai  i — and  what 
else? 

Mr.  MoasE.  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Gruening.  I  have  In  mjr  possession, 
which  I  intend  to  present  wheji  the  foreign 
aid  bill  comes  before  the  Senate ,  a  statement 
from  a  high  official  of  Paklst4n  indicatmg 
that  his  government  has  no  Intention  of 
using  the  nearly  $1  billion  in  mil  itary  aid  that 
we  have  given  to  Pakistan  to  ttelp  out  our 
cause  because  it  is  needed  in  ttteir  prospec- 
tive difficulties  with  India. 

Mr.  Moas«.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  Pak- 
istan in  effect  made  that  staten|ent  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  when  he  addres*d  the  Press 
Club  not  so  many  weeks  ago.  He  was  asked 
by  a  newspaperman  at  the  meeting  to  state 
whether  or  not  Pakistan  could  be  counted 
upon  to  be  of  assistance  In  southeast  Asia. 
He  said,  "No." 

He  gave  his  reason.  His  real  on  was  Pak- 
istan's   involvement    with    In<ll&.    PaklsUn 
has  no  intention  of  respondln]    to  any  calls 
to  SEATO  members. 
1  yield  further. 

Mr.  Gb-uentkc.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Joint  resolution  presents  an  tnllmlted  au- 
thorization for  war  anywhere  in  southeast 
Asia,  including  Pakistan,  whlcl  Is  really  not 
In  southeast  Asia,  but  which  Is  In  south 
central  Asia,  and  It  seems  to  me  a  very  dan- 
gerous, unwarranted,  and  unprecedented 
action. 

Mr.  MoBsx.  Do  not  forget,  Pakistan  Is  a 
member  of  SEATO;  Its  obllgat  ons  to  South 
Vietnam  are  the  same  as  ours. 

Mr.  ORtJDfiNC.  Yes;  but  It  Itas  shown  no 
disposition  whatever  to  carry  out  Its  obli- 
gations under  that  treaty. 

Mr.  Moass.  That  Is  correct;  but,  she  being 
a  SKATO  member;  we  would  be  obligated 
to  go  to  her  assistance. 

Mr.  0«urNTNC.  Tills  resolutlcn.  In  effect.  Is 
an  authorization  which  would  1 )«  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress. 
Would  It  not  be? 

Mr.  MoKSZ.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Grttzntno.  That  Is  one  tl  Jng  I  am  very 
apprehensive  about.  If  we  shot  id  get  mto  an 
all-out  war.  which  I  fear  maj  happen,  this 
resolution  would  be  considerel  the  atrthor- 
laation  by  the  Congress  to  so  p  roceed.  Would 
It  not? 

Mr.  Mouse.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  0«T7ENn«c.  I  expreaeed  riy  views  on  It 
yesterday.  I  do  not  at  all  crltlclae  the  Pres- 
ident— In  fact,  I  think  the  president  was 
correct — for  repelling  the  assault,  whatever 
may  be  the  background,  on  Ai»ierlcan  vessels 
and  destroying  the  attackersj  I  approve  of 
that  action,  but  the  resolution  goea  far  be- 
yond such  action,  which  apparently  precipi- 
tated the  request  by  the  Pree^dent  for  such 
a  resolution,  and  covers  the!  whole  of  the 
southeast  AaU  area.  I  dlstlhctly  disagree 
with  the  admlniatratlMi  poUcjr- 


As  I  have  sUted  repeatedly,  this  was  a  pol- 
icy which  the  President  inherited,  and  from 
which  I  hoped  he  would  disengage  himself. 
He  inherited  it  from  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, from  John  Poster  Dulles,  when  we 
picked  up  the  fiasco  the  French  had  engaged 
m  with  the  leas  of  over  100,000  young  lives. 
We  contributed  vast  sums  of  money  to  that 
operation.  It  was  obviously  a  failure. 

Now  we  have  escalated  it,  as  could  be  fore- 
seen, and  as  I  m  fact  did  foretell,  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  foretold.  Into  an  all- 
out  war  In  southeast  Asia.  Regrettably,  the 
end  Is  not  yet.  I  am  extremely  fearful  about 
the  situation. 

This  is  a  moment  when  patriotic  passions 
are  aroused,  and  It  seems  indicated  that  we 
should  do  whatever  the  President  asks. 

It  Is  very  painful  for  those  of  us  who  dis- 
agree with  the  poUcy.  I  felt  It  was  wrong  In 
the  beginning  and  have  repeatedly  stated  for 
5  months  that  I  thought  It  was  wrong,  and 
that  we  should  continue  to  try  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution;  that  we  should  take  the 
issue  to  the  umted  Nations,  and  seek  a  cease 
fire.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  painful  not  to  sup- 
port the  President,  but  I  cannot  do  so  In 
good  conscience  under  the  blanket  terms  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Morse.  As  the  Senator  knows,  last 
night  It  was  impossible  for  him,  because  of  a 
previous  appointment,  to  be  present  when  I 
paid  him  my  high  respects  to  him  for  his 
courage,  statesmanship,  and  leadership  In 
this  matter  for  many  months  past.  I  said  last 
night  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  had  put 
the  issue  squarely. 

Now.  In  a  very  few  moments,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  sunamarlzed  succinctly  the 
major  points  of  the  address  I  have  been  mak- 
ing on  the  floor  ot  the  Senate  the  last  hour 
and  15  minutes.  I  wish  to  formalize  those 
points  before  I  come  to  the  next  major  issue 
which  I  shall  discuss  In  my  speech. 

What  I  have  said  expresses  my  views  as  to 
the  power  that  would  be  granted  to  the 
President  in  the  resolution.  It  is  what  I  have 
called  an  undated  declaration  of  war.  I  sum- 
marize the  points  as  follows : 

First,  the  unlimited  language  of  the  reso- 
lution would  authorize  acta  of  war  without 
specifying  counuies,  places,  or  times.  That 
language  cannot  be  reconciled  with  article  I, 
section  8  of  the  Constitution.  It  amounts.  In 
fact  as  well  as  in  law,  to  a  predated  decla- 
ration of  war. 

Next,  as  I  said  last  night,  we  have  armed 
forces  In  South  Vietnam,  some  30.000,  or 
more,  apparently,  with  the  ntunber  Increas- 
ing by  planeload  after  planeload. 

Senators  can  bemoan  and  warn  against  a 
land  war  In  Asia,  but  the  reeolutlon  would 
put  the  United  States  In  the  middle  of  the 
Vietnam  dvll  war,  which  Is  basically  a  land 
war. 

Under  the  reeolutlon  Congress  would  give 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  great 
authority,  without  coming  to  the  Congress 
and  obtaining  approval  by  way  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  to  carry  on  a  land  war  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  choice  Is  left  up  to  him. 

As  I  said  last  night,  the  Interesting  thing  U 
that  South  Vietnam,  with  a  population  of 
15  million,  and  an  armed  force  of  400,000  to 
450,000  men.  has  been  unable,  through  all 
the  years  of  the  holocaust  In  South  Vietnam, 
to  put  down  a  Vletcong  force  of  a  maxlmtmi 
of  35.000  men.  The  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department,  In  testifying  before  the  oommit- 
tee.  say  the  number  probably  does  not  ex- 
ceed 35.000.  We  have  to  have  more  than  30.000 
American  boys  over  there,  to  die  In  what- 
ever numbers  they  are  killed.  In  an  attempt 
to  win  that  war.  And  for  whom? 

Mr.  President,  the  leaders  of  this  Govern- 
ment keep  talking  about  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam.  There  Is  not  one  lota  of  freedom 
In  South  Vietnam,  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
people,  by  and  large,  do  not  know  what  the 
word  means.  I  quoted.  In  a  speech  the  day 
before  yesterday,  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
Republican  member  of  Congress,  In  full  sup- 


port of  the  position  I  have  taken  on  this  Is- 
sue. I  paraphrase  It,  although  the  quotation 
is  already  m  the  Rzcoro.  He  said  that  the 
average  man  of  North  or  South  Vietnam 
would  not  know  what  democracy  looked  like 
if  he  met  It  on  the  main  street  of  Saigon. 
The  difference  between  their  governments  Is 
like  the  difference  between  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee.  But  both  are  interested  In  the 
next  bowl  of  rice. 

That  is  why  this  Senator  has  been  plead- 
ing for  years,  in  connection  with  foreign 
policy,  that  the  great  need  of  the  United 
States  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  is  to 
export  economic  freedom,  and  to  stop  export- 
ing military  aid,  for  our  military  aid  make.o 
Communists.  Prepare  the  seedtwds  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  for  the  masses  of  the  people 
of  any  country  and  we  prepare  for  the  growth 
of  freedom.  Unless  the  people  are  first  eco- 
nomically free,  they  cannot  be  politically 
free;  and.  what  Is  more  important,  they  will 
never  understand  political  freedom  until 
they  are  first  economically  free. 

There  Is  great  danger  now  that  Congress 
win  give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  power  to  carry  on  whatever  type  of 
war  he  virishes  to  wage  in  southeast  Asia. 
That  Is  why  I  said,  in  answer  to  an  argu- 
ment that  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday,  apparently  some  colleagues  are 
laboring  under  the  illusion  that  perhaps  the 
resolution  would  reduce  the  danger  of  fight- 
ing a  land  war  In  Asia.  There  Is  not  a  word 
In  the  reecdutlon  that  has  any  bearing  on 
the  subject.  To  the  contrary,  the  broed, 
sweeping,  sanction  of  power — note  my  lan- 
guage, because  It  cannot  be  done  legally — 
the  broad,  arbitrary,  sweeping  power  Con- 
gress is  sanctioning  for  the  President  would 
in  no  way  stop  him  from  sending  as  many 
American  boys  as  he  wamts  to  send  into 
South  Vietnam  to  make  war. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  said  over 
and  over  again,  and  as  I  have  joined  him  in 
saying,  all  South  Vietnam  is  no>t  worth  the 
Ufe  of  a  single  American  boy;  and  the  killing 
of  a  single  American  boy  in  South  Vietnam 
Is  an  imjustlfied  killing.  It  oti^t  to  stop.  It 
is  not  going  to  stop  until  we  turn  our  war- 
making  policy  Into  a  peacekeeping  policy.  It 
Is  nxn  going  to  stop  until  we  Insist  that  our 
alleged  allies  in  SEATO  come  in  with  as  many 
divisions  of  peacekeeping  tuilts  as  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  belllgerente  ^art.  It  Is  not 
going  to  stop  until  ttie  United  Nations,  tmder 
the  procedures  of  international  law,  can  come 
in  and  keep  the  peace  and  set  up  whatever 
controls  are  needed,  by  way  of  United  Na- 
tions trusteeshlpe  U  necessary,  to  bring  that 
war  to  an  end. 

This  result  will  not  be  achieved  by  uni- 
lateral military  action.  It  makes  me  sad  to 
have  to  say  it,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  history 
will  record  this  horrendotis  mistake  of  the 
United  States  in  Its  false  assumption  In  the 
year  1964  that  It  could  supplant  In  South 
Vietnam  military  control  by  Asiatics  with 
military  control  by  the  United  States. 

We  could  never  win  such  a  year.  We  might 
win  military  victory  after  military  victory. 
If  we  did  not  stop  the  escalation,  we  would 
kill  millions  of  people,  because  the  escalation. 
step  by  step,  wotUd  lead  to  all-out  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  and  Red  Chineae  cities. 
When  we  were  through,  we  should  have  killed 
millions,  and  v»Dn  military  victory  after  mili- 
tary victory,  but  we  should  still  have  lost 
the  war. 

The  United  States  can  never  dominate  and 
control  Asia,  with  800  million  people  in 
China  alone.  That  kind  of  war  would  create 
a  hatred  for  the  United  States  and  for  the 
white  man  generally  that  would  persist  for 
centuries.  Dominating  Asia,  after  destroying 
her  cities  and  killing  her  millions  by  bomb- 
ings— that  Is  the  danger  that  we  are  walking 
into would  not  make  the  white  man  su- 
preme m  Asia,  but  only  hated. 

We  know  what  the  floods  of  human  history 
do.  Bventually  the  white  man  will  be  en- 
gulfed In  that  Asiatic  flood  and  drowned. 
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I  do  not  know  why  we  should  be  so  short- 
sighted. It  Is  difficult  to  follow  the  processes 
of  international  law.  I  suppose  the  saddest 
announcement  that  has  been  made  recently 
Is  that  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  Mr.  U  Thant.  from  Burma,  who  Is 
not  even  a  shadow  of  the  great  world  states- 
man who  preceded  him.  Dag  Hammarskjold. 
He  announced  In  Washington  yesterday  his 
gr.ive  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Security 
Council  could  help  resolve  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  never  know  until 
such  procedures  are  tried.  Tlie  Secretary  Gen- 
eral should  have  been  using  his  voice  and 
his  influence  to  persuade  the  Security  Covm- 
cU  to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  the 
charter.  Not  a  word  has  been  heard  from 
the  Secretary  General  In  regard  to  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Secretary  General  knows  the  power 
of  the  General  Assembly  if  the  Security 
Council  Is  Incapacitated  by  a  Russian  veto. 
I  repeat  what  I  have  said  for  many  months 
past  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to 
put  Russia  on  the  spot.  Let  her  exercise  her 
veto,  if  she  dares.  The  rest  of  the  world  will 
be  her  judge.  We  did  not  find  her  following 
that  course  In  the  Middle  East,  or  In  Cyprus, 
or  in  the  Congo. 

I  was  highly  disappointed  by  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  the  abdication  of  leadership 
and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
unfortunate  statement  he  made  In  Wash- 
ington yesterday. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  make  by  way  of 
summary.  Is  that  the  fear  expressed  by  some 
Senators  in  this  debate  against  Involvement 
In  a  land  war  means  no  more  than  the  reser- 
vation expressed  In  1954.  that  we  should  not 
become  militarily  Involved  In  South  Viet- 
nam. We  did  not  Intend  then  to  do  any  of 
the  things  we  are  now  doing  In  South  Viet- 
nam, but  we  have  done  them.  That  pious  ex- 
pression of  intention  in  1954  came  to  naught. 
This  policy  Is  sucking  us  Into  military  In- 
volvement deeper  and  deeper,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  suck  us  In,  under  this  resolution, 
deeper  and  deeper. 

Mr.  President,  you  and  I  will  be  gone  In 
a  few  years;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  end 
of  the  road  that  we  are  traveling  today  will 
be  the  engulfment  and  drowning  In  world 
history  of  the  Influence  of  the  white  man 
In  Asia,  If  we  follow  this  course  of  action. 

I  despair  frequently  at  the  fact  that  so 
often  people  In  positions  of  responsibility 
are  Inclined  to  think  only  of  the  present, 
and  not  a  century  hence.  Yet.  when  we  are 
dealing  with  matters  of  foreign  policy  and 
the  roots  of  peace  or  war.  we  need  to  remem- 
ber that  the  seed  we  plant  today,  be  It  a  seed 
of  peace  or  seed  of  war.  Is  the  seed  that  will 
finally  come  to  fruition  In  a  blossoming  plant 
perhaps  a  100  years  hence. 

I  say  most  respectfully  and  sadly  that  in 
my  Judgment,  in  this  resolution,  we  are 
planting  seeds  not  of  peace,  but  of  war.  Those 
who  will  follow  us  in  the  years  to  come  will 
cry  out  in  anguish  and  despair  in  criticism 
over  the  mistake  that  was  made  in  1964  when 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Why  do  we  do  It?  I  do  not  know.  We  are 
dealing  here  basically  with  a  civil  war  be- 
tween conflicting  forces  In  South  Vietnam.  So 
many  In  this  debate  have  overlooked  the  geo- 
graphic problem.  Let  us  not  forget  that  prior 
to  the  Geneva  accord  of  1954  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  were  one  people.  One 
could  go  Into  North  Vietnam  today,  after 
he  had  been  In  Saigon,  and  think  that  he 
was  still  m  South  Vietnam.  He  would  feel 
the  same  way  If  he  first  went  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  then  to  Saigon.  They  are  the  same 
people.  Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  the  par- 
tition under  the  Geneva  accord  In  1954,  they 
were  divided  Into  two  countries,  North  Viet- 
nam and  South  Vietnam. 

Many  of  the  people  In  South  Vietnam  who 
are  involved  In  this  civil  war  have  close  rela- 


tives In  North  Vietnam.  One  reason  why  the 
military  falctator-puppet  whom  we  are  sup- 
porting in  South  Vietnam,  Khanh.  Is  having 
so  much  difficulty  with  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple— and  he  Is  having  a  serious  difficulty — Is 
his  Insistence  that  he  must  stage  a  blood  bath 
In  North  Vietnam.  He  will  never  get  the  sup- 
port of  the  people,  because  a  blood  bath 
would  kill  the  relatives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands ot  f>eople  in  South  Vietnam;  and  vice 
versa. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  Vletcongs  try  to 
subvert  South  Vietnam,  but  that  Is  a  reality. 
The  solution  Is  not  the  exercise  of  mlUtary 
might.  As  a  critic  of  De  Gaulle  on  many 
points.  I  say  that  the  sad  fact  is  that  the 
De  Gaulle  solution  is  far  superior  to  the 
American  solution.  The  solution  Is  a  political 
and  economic  solution,  not  a  military  solu- 
tion. De  Gaulle  is  right.  We  should  go  to 
the  conference  table.  We  should  not  take 
the  American  position  that  we  will  go  to  the 
conference  table  only  after  we  dominate  the 
battlefield. 

If  we  ever  establish  that  principle,  we  shall 
have  assassinated  the  rule  of  law  as  an  In- 
strumentality for  settling  disputes  among 
nations.  If  we  ever  take  the  position  that  we 
must  first  dominate  the  battlefield,  that  we 
must  be  in  control,  that  our  orders  must  be 
carried  out.  then  going  to  a  conference  table 
will  mean  only  that  the  dominating  author- 
ity tells  the  others  at  the  conference  table 
what.  In  effect.  Adlal  Stevenson  unfortu- 
nately said  in  the  sad  speech  he  made  some 
weeks  ago  before  the  Security  Council — that. 
In  effect,  we  are  going  to  do  what  we  think 
Is  necessary,  and  the  others  can  like  It  or  not. 
When  he  did  that,  as  I  said,  he  extinguished 
his  lamp  of  world  statesmanship. 

Vft  cannot  follow  the  theory  that  under- 
lies the  present  policy  of  our  Government; 
namely,  that  until  we  first  dominate  the  bat- 
tlefield, we  »111  not  follow  De  Gaulle's  sug- 
gestion to  settle  this  dispute  at  the  confer- 
ence table.  De  Gaalle  Is  right.  This  prob- 
lem will  never  be  settled  except  by  a  political 
and  economic  settlement.  It  can  never  be  set- 
tled by  the  imposition  of  the  military  might 
of  the  United  States  upon  Asia. 

Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  th.  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  Gruening.  As  I  have  said  on  previous 
occasions,  my  mall  has  been  running  several 
hundred  to  one  In  favor  of  withdrawal;  In 
favor  of  the  policies  I  have  urged.  Only  this 
morning.  I  am  In  receipt  of  a  number  of  tele- 
grams which  relate  to  the  pending  joint  res- 
olution. I  shall  read  one  of  them  Into  the 
Record.  It  comes  from  Oakland.  Calif.: 

Oakland,  Oalit..  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  statement  of  policy  of  Oakland's 
Women  for  Peace  representing  400  women  In 
regard  to  Vietnam.  Because  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam  endangers  world 
peace  and  because  the  American  people  have 
not  been  properly  Informed  about  the  mag- 
nitude and  significance  of  our  Involvement, 
therefore  we  urge  full  public  discussion  and 
congressional  debate  to  explore  nonmlUtary 
alternatives  to  the  problems.  We  urge  that 
the  United  Nations  be  employed  to  negotiate 
settlement  and  we  urge  that  the  14-natlon 
committee  set  up  by  the  Geneva  conference 
be  reconvened  to  Implement  the  United  Na- 
tions settlement. 

Oakland  Women  for  Peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  number  of  other 
messages,  which  If  time  permits,  should  be 
In  the  Record.  They  are  from  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  from  a  professor  at 
Denlson  University,  from  New  Ycwk  City, 
from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  from  Fresno,  Calif., 
from  Richmond,  Calif.,  several  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  from  South  Kortrlght,  N.Y., 
from  Pramlngham,  Mass..  from  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  from  Kemberton,  Pa.,  from  Baltimore, 


Md..  from  Falrlawn,  VJ.,  from  South  La- 
guna  Beach.  Calif.,  from  Null  Valley,  Calif., 
from  Flushing.  N.Y..  from  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield,  to  enable  me  to  clarify 
the  procedural  situation? 

Mr.  Gruening.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  wish  to  yield  the  floor  and 
save  the  remaining  time  for  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  use  for  the  final  rebuttal,  after 
the  proponents  of  the  joint  resolution  have 
used  their  hour.  We  have  only  8  minutes 
left. 

The  telegrams  are  Important.  Senators  will 
find  in  the  Record  10  pages  of  telegrams  that 
I  received  yesterday  In  response  to  the  speech 
I  delivered  the  night  before  last  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  joint  resolution. 

I  am  satisfied  that  at  the  grassroots  of 
America  the  people  are  overwhelmingly  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  My  mall  Is  running  more  than 
100  to  1  In  support  of  our  position. 

I  shall  yield  the  floor;  and  later,  at  the 
close  of  the  debate,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  make  the  final  statement. 

Senators  who  are  pleading  for  the  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution  are  thinking  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  that  re- 
spect. I  have  complete  confidence  in  and 
high  regard  for  President  Johnson,  and  shall 
campaign  with  all  my  heart  for  his  reelection 
next  November.  I  merely  think  he  Is  dead 
wrong  on  this  issue.  The  most  loyai  service 
I  can  render  any  President  is  to  disagree  with 
him  when  I  think  he  is  wrong  and  to  try  to 
correct  his  mistaken  course  of  action. 

Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  In  the  Record  a  cross 
section  of  the  messages  that  I  had  received 
In  connection  with  the  position  1  had  taken 
on  the  predated  declaration  of  war  resolu- 
tion m  respect  to  Asia  which  passed  Just  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

I  said  that  they  were  all  favorable  except 
two.  Two  of  them  had  questioned  the  human 
source  of  my  paternity.  I  did  not  think  that 
under  those  circumstances  they  would  be 
very  fitting  messages  to  Insert  m  the  Recokd. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
provoked attacks  on  U.S.  vessels  in  inter- 
national waters  by  armed  PT  boats  from 
North  Vietnam  rightly  led  to  a  strong  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  Startes. 
Although  there  had  been  some  suggestion 
from  the  Department  of  State  that  the  first 
attack  might  be  an  isolated  incident,  there 
was  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  second 
attack  3  days  later  by  an  undetermined 
ntmtiber  of  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats  In 
the  early  evening  signaled  a  new  course  of 
action  by  Vietnam  Communists,  perhaps  a 
calculated  effort  to  escalate  the  conflict  in 
Asia  or  perhaps  a  probing  operation  to  test 
the  strength  of  the  U.S.  reaction. 

President  Johnson's  strong  and  un- 
equivocal statement  followed  by  the  action 
now  taken  should  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  may  be  asked  by  our  friends  and 
enemies  around  the  world  as  to  what  the 
United  States  will  do.  Even  more  specifically 
the  retaliation  against  coastal  facilities  in 
North  Vietnam  which  supported  the  raiding 
PT  boats  should  make  clear  to  them  that 
Octnmunist  forces  in  Asia  are  embarked 
upon  a  collision  course  in  which,  if  neces- 
sary, the  full  strength  of  the  U.S.  mlUtary 
win  be  brought  to  bear.  This  resolution 
confirms  the  support  of  Congress  for  a  firm 
policy  of  resistance  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  curious,  and  perhaps  something  more 
than  a  coincidence,  that  In  recent  years  the 
greatest  cold  war  crises  have  come  In  the 
months  immediately  preceding  an  American 
election.  The  process  of  free  elections  and 
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poUUcal  campaigns  Is  alien  to  Co  nniunlst  ex- 
perience, and  It  may  be  that  the  Communists 
misinterpret  the  »barp  revival  of  partisan 
poUUcal  activity  as  a  sign  of  llvlslon  and 
mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  Ame  rlcan  people. 
In  my  judgment,  the  members  o[  the  Repub- 
lican Party  have  a  particularly  heavy  respon- 
sibility to  maXe  clear  at  this  tUae  their  full 
support  and  bipartisan  backing  for  the  ac- 
tion undertaken  by  the  Presllent  of  the 
United  States  In  defense  of  free  world  inter- 
ests. This  the  leaders  of  thai  Republican 
Party  have  done.  For  my  part,  ::  should  like 
to  make  perfecUy  clear  that  I  st  wad  100  per- 
cent behind  the  President.  He  ha  s  my  prayers 
for  the  heavy  responsibility  he  iears  at  this 
time  and  my  assistance  and  support  In 
whatever  way  can  be  most  uieful  to  our 
Nation's  security. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  and  will  always 
be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  policies  which  have  broui  ;ht  us  to  the 
present  Impasse.  There  are.  and  always  will 
be,  differences  as  to  the  future  <  llrectlon  and 
detail  of  American  policy  in  so  itheast  Asia. 
But  when  the  moment  arrives  t  lat  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  order  the  Armed  Fiirces  of  the 
United  States  into  action,  the  President  U 
Commander  in  Chief.  The  allegiance  of 
the  Nation  is  to  him.  And  the  (ntlre  Nation 
joins  In  mourning  the  Amerlcai .  airmen  lost 
In  action  during  this  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  n?  doubt  that 
these  actions  pose  the  threat  of  expanded 
military  operations  In  Asia.  Whi  ,t  should  the 
long-term  policy  of  the  United  States  be  If 
we  should  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  con- 
flict with  Red  China?  I  do  no;  believe  the 
conflict  la  upon  us  today,  but  undoubtedly 
the  situation  today  Is  more  ekploslve  and 
more  dangerous  than  it  was  a  ^eek  ago.  The 
guns  of  August  have  again  resoulided  through 
the  world  and  none  «m  tell  th4  final  result 
Prompt  retaliation  was  nee 

But  In  the  long  run,  Amerl 
ward  Asia,  both  the  free  natlo: 
the  Communist  aggressors,  mu 
termlned  merely  by  speedy  reaction  to  Com- 
munist offensives.  For  the  futurje,  the  United 
States  must  determine  whethef  we  will  de- 
fend the  independence  of  th^  nations  of 
southeast  Asia  at  any  cost  and  with  any 
force,  or  whether  our  military  land  political 
policies  will  be  strictly  limited.]  This  will  be 
a  major  international  issue  for  Jears  to  come. 
It  should  be  thoroughly  explo^'ed  not  only 
within  the  executive  branch  ofj  the  Oovem- 
ment  but  in  full  coordination  i^id  consulta- 
tion with  Members  of  Congress  land  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  complete  confidence 
In  the  ability  of  our  Governmont  to  handle 
any  Immediate  crisis  In  southoast  Asia,  but 
the  long-term  crisis  must  be  settled  only 
after  long-term  and  penetratiiig  analysis  in 
which  all  of  the  factors  ar«^  thoroughly 
weighed  by  all  of  those  who  bear  a  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  freedom 
and  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Through  this  resolution  th 
making  clear  lis  present  supporii  for  our  Com 
mander  in  Chief  at  the  moment  of  conflict 
It  is  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  action  that 
has  been  taken,  but  It  is  not  4  blank  check 
for  policies  that  might  in  fut 
on  by  the  executive  branch  ot  the  Oovern 
ment  In  other  cases,  without  full  consulta 
tlon  by  the  Congress.  It  is  not 
authorizing  U.S.  military  actio: 
China,  nor  is  it  a  blank  check  authorizing 
guerrilla  activities  or  other  adtions  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  Sofith  Vietnam. 
It  is  not  a  blank  check  authorising  other  na- 
tions in  Asia  to  pursue  Indepeqdent  military 
actions  which  are  not  In  clear  defense  of  their 
own  territories.  j 

In  sort,  iir.  President,  this  fesolutlon  ex- 
presses the  determination  olj  the  United 
States  to  resist  aggression  agallist  our  forces 
or  our  allies  In  Asia.  It  reei|iphaslzes  the 


policies  to- 
of  Asia  and 
not  be  de- 


Congress   Is 


blank  check 
against  Red 


principles  of  the  UJ*.  Charter  condenming 
aggression.  It  should  also  b«  used  as  a  clear 
call  for  support  from  our  allies  in  Asia  and 
elsewhere  who  should  not  be  slow  to  recog- 
nize that  any  attack  upon  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet 
Is  indeed  an  attack  upon  every  free  nation  in 
Asia  that  looks  to  U.S.  naval  forces  for  help 
and  security. 

Mr.  GauKNtNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Keating.  I  have  only  5  minutes.  I  wish 
to  complete  my  statement.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  have  time  in  his  own  right  to 
reply. 

The  PaEsmiNG  OmcEa.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  KzATiNC.  Help  and  coordination  of  pol- 
icies with  other  free  nations  of  Asia  are  im- 
portant steps  In  the  search  for  long-term 
peace  In  the  area.  In  the  Immediate  crisis,  the 
long-term  problems  and  needs  must  not  be 
neglected. 

Mr.  MANsnxu).  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  that  the  time 
for  the  calllnig  of  the  quorum  be  charged 
to  me. 

The  PaxsmiNa  OinccR.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Mansitxu).  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PaxsmiNG  Omcxa.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANsriKLO.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes on  the  resolution  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  AncxN). 

The  PassmiNG  Omcni.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  recognised  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President,  for  aome  months 
it  has  appeared  to  me  that  an  expansion  of 
military  operations  In  southeast  Asia  was  in- 
evitable. I  have  been  skeptical  of  the  repeated 
assurances  of  high  government  officials  that 
no  such  expansion  was  contemplated. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  to  those  officials. 
Including  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  I  was  opposed  to  an  expansion  of  the. 
war. 

The  decision,  however,  was  not  mine  to 
make.  The  decision,  and  also  the  responsibil- 
ity for  expanding  such  military  operations, 
rest  squarely  with  the  President,  under  the 
authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  Congress 
over  the  years. 

The  P»resident  has  now  made  such  a  deci- 
sion and  has  assumed  the  reeponslbiUty. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sUll  apprehensive  over 
the  outcome  of  his  decision.  But,  since  it  has 
been  made,  I  feel  that  I,  as  an  American 
citizen,  can  do  no  less  than  support  the 
President  In  his  capacity  as  leader  of  our 
Nation. 

I  believe  that  our  country  will  be  In  greater 
jeopardy  If  we  do  not  now  support  his 
decision. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  fears  I  have  en- 
tertained over  the  past  few  months  may 
prove  to  have  been  groundless.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  President's  action,  taken  evi- 
dently in  the  belief  that  vigorous  action 
now  will  save  more  lives  than  it  will  cost, 
will  prove  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  suptx>rt  the  joint 
resolution  even  though  I  still  regard  the 
decision  of  President  Johnson  with  misgiv- 
ings. It  is  a  very  difficult  decision  to  make, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  can  aSord 
to  take  a  position  opposing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  exercising  the  power 
which  we,  under  our  form  of  government 
and  through  our  legislative  bodies,  have  del- 
egated to  his  office. 

Mr.  Manstielo.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  again  that 
the  time  for  the  calling  of  a  quorum  be 
charged  to  me. 

The  PaxsmiNG  OmcEa  (Mr.  Bbewstxr  In 
the  chair).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Mansfieu).  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PassiDiNC  OrncEX.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Manstieu).  Mr.  President,  I  jrleld  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  Javtts.  Mr.  President,  I  note  the  pres- 
ence in  the  Chamber  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  |Mr.  Pulbright).  We  almost  ex- 
hausted him  yesterday  by  keeping  him  on 
the  floor  to  answer  questions. 

I  believe  that  a  very  Important  question 
is  raised  by  Mr.  Reston's  article  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  this  morning  In  respect  to 
our  relationship  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
Premier,  General  Khanh.  Mr.  Reeton  writes 
of  the  pattern  which  we  followed  in  respect 
to  the  Formosa  resolution  in  1054.  I  know  the 
Inhibitions  of  secrecy  and  the  effects  upon 
national  policy  in  all  these  respects.  We  may 
assume  that  our  Government  is  taking  the 
necessary  precautions  so  that  the  broad  sup- 
port — to  use  a  Judicial  term — which  we 
would  give  to  the  President  in  respect  to  the 
extended  operations  of  a  military  character 
In  this  area  of  the  world,  is  not  an  action 
by  which  our  freedom  of  control  may  be 
taken  away  by  actions  to  which  the  Khanh 
regime  may  conunit  us  for  practical  pur- 
poses. But  we  would  have  a  right  to  assume 
In  voting  the  joint  resolution  that  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  taking  the  necessary  precautions 
to  see  that  whatever  commitment  we  under- 
take Is  our  own,  and  that  we  shall  not  be 
forced  Into  a  position  of  broadening  that 
commitment  against  our  will  because  the 
country  In  whose  Interest  we  are  working  so 
hard  will  commit  us  beyond  what  we  wish  to 
be  committed  to  as  a  practical  matter. 

In  short,  to  be  very  practical,  suppose  we 
are  faced  with  a  situation  In  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  position  should  be  Jeop- 
ardised by  its  own  extension  of  the  struggle 
beyond  its  own  capacity  to  wage  a  successful 
war  In  North  Vietnam.  Then  what  would 
happen  in  terms  of  our  commitment  and 
the  commitment  which  our  President  is  em- 
powered to  undertake  anyhow,  but  which 
we  would  supiKtrt  In  the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  Pui^aiGHT.  As  a  practical  question, 
there  Is  the  closet  cooperation  between  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  and  our  rep- 
resentatives, particularly  our  Ambassador, 
General  Taylor.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any 
probability,  or  even  a  possibility,  that  they 
can  coRunlt  us  beyond  what  our  people  be- 
lieve to  be  In  the  Interest  of  our  common 
effort. 

There  Is  some  distinction  between  the 
present  situation  and  the  declared  policy  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  during  the  time  of  the 
Formosa  resolution.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  it  was — and  perhaps  it  still  is — his 
declared  Intention  to  retake  the  mainland  of 
China.  That  was  a  question  of  considerable 
concern.  That  Government  had  quite  a  large 
army  of  its  own,  and  perhaps  had  greater 
capacities  than  presently  exist  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  substance 
to  the  fear  that  the  Vietnamese  could  In- 
volve us  beyond  the  point  where  we  our- 
selves wish  to  be  involved.  I  do  not  think 
a  full  scale  or  a  substantial  Invasion  or 
extension  of  the  war  without  our  approval 
and  assistance  coiild  be  mounted.  No  such 
Invasion  has  been  mounted.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  prospect  of  It.  That  is  a 
question  which  I  believe  Is  in  the  field  of 
tactics,  on  which  I  am  not  competent  to 
comment  at  the  moment.  But  on  the  politi- 
cal aspect  of  the  question,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  substance  to  the  fear  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  may  lead  us  down  a  road 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  travel.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  Judgment  as  to  what  Is  the  wise 
road  to  follow,  of  course. 
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The  question  will  remain  one  of  great  dif- 
ficulty until  It  can  be  settled.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  reason  for  such  a  fear  at 
the  present  time. 

I  share  with  the  Senator,  as  we  all  do, 
nervousness  over  these  resolutions.  I  think  It 
is  caused  by  nervousness  about  war  in  gen- 
eral. It  Is  not  because  of  the  specific  indi- 
vidual involved.  We  are  all  nervous  about 
the  expansion  of  the  war.  I  know  the  Presi- 
dent Is. 

The  Presiding  GrricER.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
me,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  DnucsxN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PxxsmtNC  OmcER.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FoLBRicHT.  I  am  sure  the  President 
shares  our  concern.  Great  concern  and  ap- 
prehension are  always  created  by  the  break- 
ing out  of  violence  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Javtts.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor whether  we  have  a  right  to  feel  satisfied 
that  our  Government  has  taken  necessary 
precautions  to  see  that  we  shall  not  be  com- 
mitted beyond  the  extent  to  which  we  wish 
to  be  committed  by  the  local  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  itself. 

Mr.  Pt7i.BRioHT.  I  believe  we  have,  both 
In  the  past  and  presently.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  Is  any  probability  of  their  going 
off  and  Involving  us  where  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  Involved.  I  believe  we  can  maintain 
complete  control  over  our  own  commitments. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  believe  that  Is  a  definitive 
answer.  I  accept  it  as  such.  I  believe  other 
Senators  will  do  likewise.  Again  I  appeal 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  with  respect  to 
the  role  of  the  foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  the  question,  which.  In  my  Judgment,  be- 
gins rather  than  ends  when  we  pass  the 
Joint  resolution.  I  hope  that,  before  the 
debate  Is  over,  the  Senator  will  give  us  some 
definitive  statement  of  his  own  feeling,  so 
that,  within  the  proper  area  of  legislative 
oversight,  those  of  us  who  wish  to  vote  yea 
on  the  resolution  may  look  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  keep  Its  hands  on 
the  controls,  as  far  as  the  Constitution  and 
the  practice  of  the  Congress  allows.  In  re- 
spect to  the  troublesome  questions  which  we 
have  raised  in  the  debate,  such  as  the  pres- 
ent one  with  respect  to  General  Khanh  and 
his  regime  and  the  concurrence  of  our  allies, 
continuous  consultation,  and  the  other  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Fclbright.  I  should  like  to  make  two 
statements  which  I  believe  are  appropriate. 
First,  both  the  present  administration  and 
the  previous  administration  have  been  very 
good  about  reporting  to  us  and  briefing  us 
about  the  situation.  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  been  any  tendency  to  withhold  anything. 
I  do  not  believe  that  at  any  time  when 
representatives  of  the  administration  came 
to  brief  us  and  we  requested  Information 
they  have  refused  to  divulge  It.  In  many 
cases  they  themselves  have  Initiated  such  a 
request  as  far  as  the  information  goes. 

Second,  the  more  Important  point  In  this 
case.  I  t>elleve.  Is  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration went  to  great  lengths  to  find  the 
best  equipped  and  qualified  men  to  send  to 
Vietnam.  I  personally  felt  great  satisfaction 
In  the  selection  of  U.  Alexis  Johnson  to  be 
our  civilian  representative.  He  Is  one  of  the 
most  experienced  men  we  have.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  does  not  have  a  high  regard  for 
General  Taylor.  After  all.  on  these  difficult 
subjects  there  Is  no  way  of  enacting  a  law  or 
promulgating  a  rule  which  would  be  self- 
executing.  We  must  rely  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  wisdom,  Jud^iment.  and  experience 
of  those  actually'  In  cheirge.  I  believe  that 
Is  the  most  reassuring  aspect  of  the  question. 
The  Government  has  sent  two  of  the  best 
ment  available  Into  this  very  critical  area. 
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Mr.  JAvrrs.  Will  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee continue  to  play  an  active  role  in 
respect  of  the  question?  I  believe  an  afOlrma- 
tlve  answer  would  be  a  real  assurance  to  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  Fui.BBtGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to  mislead 
anyone.  As  the  Senator  knows,  our  role  Is 
one  of  an  advisory  nature.  Information  is 
submitted  to  the  committee.  The  administra- 
tion has  never  held  anything  back  to  my 
knowledge.  It  has  been  frank.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  advise  them,  and  that  is  all. 
We  cannot  direct  or  force  them.  Even  within 
the  committee,  as  the  Senator  knows,  there 
are  some  very  sharp  differences  of  opinion. 
So  all  we  can  do  is  to  advise  with  them,  which 
we  have  done. 

On  questions  of  lmp>ortance,  the  adminis- 
tration has  consulted.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
mittee or  the  senior  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  leadership  of  both  Houses. 
We  have  the  further  assurance  of  the  major- 
ity leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  whips, 
and  senior  members  of  the  committees  of 
both  Houses. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  If  information  Is  not  volun- 
teered, wlU  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
call  and  get  It? 

Mr.  PuLBRicHT.  Yes;  we  have  and  do. 

Mr.  JAvns.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yield  some  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  we 
remaining? 

The  PxxsiDiNO  OfTiCEX.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  9  minutes. 

Mr.  PuiBEiGHT.  How  much  time  would  the 
Senator  like? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do  not  understand  the 
Chairs  response.  I  thought  30  minutes  were 
left. 

The  Presidinc  Officer.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  there  is  a  time 
limitation.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  23 
minutes,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  9 
minutes. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
all  that  extra  time,  but  I  want  to  be  fair. 
I  do  not  have  that  much  time.  I  would  be 
glad  to  use  It.  but  I  want  to  be  fair,  "nie 
time  started  running  at  10  o'clock.  I  fin- 
ished at  7  minutes  to  11.  I  believe.  I  will 
take  the  time  If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
does  not  want  It. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  an  amendment  to 
stiggest.  If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ac- 
cepted It,  I  would  vote  for  the  resolution. 
If  It  were  not  accepted,  I  might  not.  So 
whose  time  should  I  take? 

Mr.  F^jLBBicHT.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
yield  the  Senator  time. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Chair  have  the 
time  reversal? 

The  Prestoing  Orncxx.  The  Parliamentar- 
ian Informs  the  Chair  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  7  minutes  left. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  not  to  take 
up  all  the  time,  would  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  me  6  minutes? 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  an  amend- 
ment to  offer  which  might  make  the  Joint 
resoluUon  a  little  better,  but  still  unaccept- 
able so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I? 

The  Prxsidino  Offices.  Twenty-three 
minutes. 

Mr.  Morse.  For  the  good  of  the  cause,  I 
will  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  PxEsmiNG  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  and  any  colloquy  I  may  have 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
President's    address,    a    column    from    this 


morning's  Washington  Poet  by  Chalmers 
Roberts,  a  column  from  today's  New  York 
Tines  by  Jantes  Reston.  a  column  from 
the  Washington  Post  by  Marquis  Chllds.  and 
a  reprint  of  an  editorial  fTMn  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal. 

The  Presiding  OrncER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
( See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the 
Record.  There  was  scxne  colloquy  on  the 
fioor  yesterday.  I  noticed  that  every  Sena- 
tor who  spoke  had  his  own  personal  inter- 
pretation of  what  the  Joint  resolution  means. 
One'"Senator  yesterday  stated  for  the  Rec- 
ord that  he  understands  the  resolution  to 
mean  that  there  will  be  no  more  privileged 
sanctuaries. 

Another  Senator  Interprets  the  resolution 
to  mean  that  it  would  authcxlze  the  Chief 
Executive  to  eliminate  any  aggression,  fu- 
ture and  present.  Some  Senators  interpret 
this  language  to  mean  aggression  agamst 
South  Vietnam;  others  Interpret  it  to  mean 
aggression  directly  against  our  military 
forces. 

Another  Senator  interpreted  the  joint  reso- 
luUon to  mean  that  it  Is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  no  change  is  suggested  by  Congress 
in  the  present  mission  in  South  Vietnam — 
the  mission  that  has  been  ours  for  10  years, 
which  Is  to  supply  advisers,  technical  advice, 
and  materiel,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent, viable  regime,  so  that  we  can  with- 
draw our  forces;  and  that  it  has  not  been 
our  mission  in  the  past  10  years  to  substi- 
tute our  military  forces  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces,  nor  to  join  with  them  In  a 
land  war,  nor  to  fight  their  battle  for  them, 
nor  to  substitute  our  Government  for  theirs. 
This  10-year-old  limited  mission  can  be 
legitimately  defended  as  a  responsibility  of 
ours  to  assist  free  and  Independent  nations; 
and  It  can  be  legitimately  questioned,  too, 
because  of  the  geographic  location  of  that 
mission. 

In  any  event.  I  am  most  disturbed  to  see 
that  there  Is  no  agreement  in  the  Senate  on 
what  the  Joint  resolution  means.  I  would  like 
to  see  It  clarified. 

If  we  are  telling  the  public  by  this  reso- 
lution ^hat  It  is  our  responsibility  to  use  our 

forces  to  win  a  war  In  Southeast  Asia 

The  Presiding  Offickk.  The  5  minutes  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  have  expired. 

Mr.  NxLSON.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  yield  me  some  time. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President.  I  am  wllUng  to 
make  a  deal  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
If  I  yield  the  Senator  4  minutes,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  him  some  time? 
Mr.  Ftjlbright.  We  have  only  7  minutes. 
Mr.  DixKSEN.  All  the  time  for  the  quorum 
calls  came  out  of  our  time. 

Mr.  MoRsx.  I  did  not  ask  that  It  come  out 
of  the  time  on  the  other  side.  I  did  not  ask 
for  any  quorum  call.  I  am  willing  to  enter 
into  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
the  time  taken  for  the  quorum  calls  be  not 
counted. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Perhaps  we  should  find  out 
how  the  timekeeper  can  change  the  record. 
Mr.  Morse.  I  specifically  said  I  would  re- 
serve  time   to   yield   to   the   Senator   from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Is  It  the  understanding  of 
the  Chair  that  the  last  hour  was  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two  leaders  for 
dispositions  as  they  saw  fit;  and  Is  It  also 
correct  that the  time  for  the  quorum  calls 
was  taken  out  of  our  time? 

The  Presiding  OrncEE.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  1  hour  was  to  be 
divided  between  the  leadership.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  at  the  re- 
quest  of  the   Senator   from   Montana,   the 
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time    used    during    th«    quorum    sails    was 
taken  out  of  that  1  hour. 

Mr.  Ooax.  I  say  most  respectlully  that 
quorum  calls  were  asked  for  by  t  le  propo- 
nents of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DiKKSSN.  What  happened  t<  my  half 
hour? 

Mr.  MoKsx.  The  proponents  did  not  have 
any  speakers  for  the  resolution  Tl  at  Is  why 
they  suggested  the  absence  of  a  qu  arum.  Let 
us  be  frank  about  It.  We  have  speakers 
against  the  resolution.  I  shall  not  deny  my 
colleague  from  Alaska  an  opportunity  to 
close  the  debate  on  the  resolution.  It  Is  now 
20  minutes  to  1.  Do  Senators  sti  1  wish  to 
vote  at  1  o'clock?  How  much  tine  have  I 
remaining? 

The  Parsmmo  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  15  minutes  remaining.  Very 
briefly  let  the  Chair  state  that  I  hour  was 
allotted  to  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader.  It  was  not  understood  that 
the  Ume  was  to  be  divided  betweeb  them. 

Mr.  MoasE.  I  will  reserve  10  mini  ites  of  my 
time  for  the  Senator  from  Aliiska  |Mr. 
GauiNiNC).  The  Senators  from  ArUansas  and 
Illinois  may  have  the  rest  of  the  time  and 
xise  It  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  DniKSEN.  Out  of  whose  time  Is  that  to 
come? 

Mr.  MoBSE.  I  have  15  minutes  I  im  reserv- 
ing for  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.   Pin.BBicHT.   We   have   7   mliutes. 
Mr.  Morse.  I  will  give  the  Sena  or  6  min- 
utes of  my  time. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  wonder  II  the  Senutor  would 
accept  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  yield  5  minutes  t(i  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  time  that  I  have  reserved  for 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  will  be  protected. 

The  PREsmiNC  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  Is  recognized  for  5  mlliutes. 

Mr.  NEI.SON.  In  view  of  the  dllferlng  Inter- 
pretations which  have  been  put  upon  the 
Joint  resolution  with  respect  to  what  the 
sense  of  Congress  Is.  I  should  lll:e  to  have 
this  point  clarified.  I  have  great  confidence 
In  the  President.  However,  my  x>ncem  Is 
that  we  In  Congress  could  give  tie  impres- 
sion to  the  public  that  we  are  prepared  at 
this  time  to  change  our  mission  and  sub- 
stantially eiptand  our  commitment.  If  that 
la  what  the  sense  of  Congress  Is,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  resolution.  I  theref4re  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  If  he 
would  consent  to  accept  an  amendment,  a 
copy  of  which  I  have  supplied  him.  I  shaU 
read  It  Into  the  Record  : 

"On  page  2.  line  3,  after  the  vord  'That* 
Insert  "(a)". 

"On  page  2,  between  lines  6  ar  d  7,  Insert 
the  following; 

"  "(b)  The  Congress  also  approv4s  and  sup- 
ports the  eflTorts  of  the  President  tb  bring  the 
problem  of  peace  In  southeast  iMa,  to  the 
Security  CouncU  of  the  United  Niitlons.  and 
the  Presidents  declaration  that  ;he  United 
States,  seeking  no  extension  of  the  present 
military  conflict,  will  respond  to  |  rovocatlon 
in  a  manner  that  is  'limited  and  t  ttlng'.  Our 
continuing  policy  is  to  limit  our  role  to  the 
provision  of  aid.  training  assistanc  e.  and  mil- 
itary advice,  and  it  is  the  sense  ^t  Congress 
that,  except  when  provoked  to  jgre»ter  re- 
sponses, we  should  continue  to  ittempt  to 
avoid  a  direct  military  involvement  in  the 
southeast  Asian  conflict.'  " 

This  amendment  is  not  an  i  iterference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  Presldeifs  consti- 
tutional rights.  It  is  merely  an  ei^pression  of 
the  sense  of  Congress.  Would  the  feenator  ac- 
cept the  amendment? 

Mr.  FuuaxcHT.  It  states  fairly  accurately 
what  the  President  has  said  would  be  our 
policy,  and  what  I  stated  my  un(  lerstanding 
was  as  to  otor  policy;  also  what  <ither  Sena- 
tors have  stated.  In  other  words,  it  states 
that  our  responses  as  'respond  io  provoca- 
tion In  a  manner  that  is  limited  a(nd  fitting," 
and  so  forth.  We  do  not  wish  any  political  or 
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military  bases  there  We  are  not  seeking  to 
gain  a  colony.  We  seek  to  insure  the  capacity 
of  these  people  to  develop  along  the  lines  of 
their  own  desires,  independent  of  domination 
by  communism. 

The  Senator  has  put  into  his  amendment 
a  statement  of  policy  that  Is  unobjectionable. 
However.  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment 
under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  believe  It 
is  contrary  to  the  Joint  resolution,  but  It  Is 
an  enlargement.  I  am  Informed  that  the 
House  is  now  voting  on  this  resolution.  The 
House  Joint  resolution  Is  about  to  be  pre- 
sented to  us.  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment 
and  go  to  conference  with  It,  and  thus  take 
responsibility  for  delaying  matters. 

I  do  not  object  to  It  as  a  statement  of 
policy.  I  believe  It  is  an  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  what  I  believe  Is  the  President's 
policy.  Judging  from  his  own  statements. 
That  does  not  mean  that  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter I  can  accept  the  amendment.  It  would 
delay  matters  to  do  so.  It  would  cause  con- 
fusion and  require  a  conference,  and  present 
us  with  all  the  other  difficulties  that  are  In- 
volved In  this  kind  of  legislative  action.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  do  It,  even  though  I  do 
not  at  all  disagree  with  the  amendment  as 
a  general  statement  of  policy. 

Mr.  Neuon.  Judging  by  the  Record  of 
yesterday,  many  Senators  do  not  Interpret 
the  resolution  In  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Ptlbrioht.  Senators  are  entitled  to 
have  different  views.  However,  most  members 
of  the  committee,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions,  interpret  It  the  same  way. 

The  PsEsroiNG  Officer.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  FuLBRicHT.  Differences  of  interpreta- 
tion are  necessarily  always  present.  I  think 
the  Senator's  statement  Is  a  fair  statement. 

ExHisrr  1 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  4.  19641 

The  PREsn>ENT's  Address 

My  fellow  Americans,  as  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief,  It  is  my  duty  to  the 
American  people  to  report  that  renewed  hos- 
tile actions  against  U.S.  ships  on  the  high 
seas  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  have  today  re- 
quired me  to  order  the  military  forces  of  the 
United   States  to  take  action  in  reply. 

The  initial  attack  on  the  destroyer  Uaddox 
on  August  2  was  repeated  today  by  a  number 
of  hostile  vessels  attacking  two  U.S.  destroy- 
ers with  torpedoes. 

The  destroyers  and  supporting  aircraft 
acted  at  once  on  the  orders  I  g^ve  after  the 
initial  act  of  aggression. 

We  beUeve  at  least  two  of  the  attacking 
boats  were  sunk.  There  were  no  U.S.  losses. 

The  performance  of  commanders  and  crews 
in  this  engagement  Is  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

But  repeated  acta  of  violence  against  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  must  be 
met  not  only  virtth  alert  defense  but  with 
positive  reply. 

ACTION     NOW     IN     EXECUTIOH 

That  reply  Is  being  given,  as  I  speak  to  you 
tonight.  Air  action  is  now  In  execution 
against  gunboats  and  certain  supporting 
facilities  In  North  Vietnam  which  have  been 
xised  In  these  hostile  operations. 

In  the  larger  sense,  this  new  act  of  ag- 
gression aimed  directly  at  our  own  forces 
again  brings  home  to  all  of  us  In  the  United 
States  the  Importance  of  the  struggle  for 
peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia. 

Aggression  by  terror  against  the  jieaceful 
villages  of  South  Vietnam  has  now  been 
Joined  by  open  aggression  on  the  high  seas 
against  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  determination  of  all  Americans  to 
carry  out  our  full  commitment  to  the  people 
and  to  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
win  be  redoubled  by  this  outrage.  Yet  our 
response  for  the  present  will  be  limited  and 
fitting. 


We  Americana  know — although  others  ap- 
pear to  forget — the  risk  of  spreading  conflict. 

We  still  seek  no  wider  war.  I  have  In- 
structed the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  this 
position  totally  clear  to  friends  and  to  ad- 
versaries and,  Indeed,  to  all. 

I  have  Instructed  Ambassador  Stevenson 
to  raise  this  matter  immediately  and 
urgently  before  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

CONGRESSIONAL     RESOLUTION      ASKED 

Finally,  I  have  today  met  with  the  leaders 
Of  both  parties  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  I  have  Informed  them  that  I  shall 
Immediately  request  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
resolution  making  It  clear  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  united  In  Its  determination  to  take 
all  necessary  measures  in  support  of  freedom 
and  In  defense  of  peace  In  southeast  Asia. 

I  have  been  given  encouraging  assurance 
by  these  leaders  of  both  parties  that  such  a 
resolution  will  be  promptly  Introduced  free- 
ly and  expeditiously  debated,  and  passed  with 
overwhelming  support. 

And  Just  a  few  minutes  ago  I  was  able  to 
reach  Senator  Golowater  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  he  has  expressed  his  support  of  the 
statement  that    I  am  making  to  you  tonight. 

It  is  a  solemn  responsibility  to  have  to 
order  even  limited  military  action  by  forces 
whose  overall  strength  Is  as  vast  and  as  awe- 
some as  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

But  it  is  my  considered  conviction,  shared 
throughout  your  Government,  that  firmness 
in  the  right  Is  indispensable  today  for  peace. 

That  firmness  will  always  be  measured.  Its 
mission  Is  peace. 

I  From   the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  7.   1964] 

Land  War  Feared — Congressional  Doubts 

Strong   Despite  Accord 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
The  Congress  Is  about  to  pass  a  resolution 
upholding  the  President's  hand  in  a  foreign 
crisis   but   once   again  what   the   resolution 
says  Isn't  everything  that  is  in  congressional 
minds. 

Back  in  1955  the  Senate  was  so  unhappy 
over  the  prospects  of  war  with  China  that 
the  then  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Senator  Walter  George,  of 
Georgia,  had  to  give  a  public  assurance  that 
the  Formosa  resolution  gave  no  power  to 
Adm.  Arthur  Radford,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  that  only  President 
Elsenhower   would   act   under   its   terms. 

This  year  a  Democratic  Congress  will  up- 
hold a  Democratic  President,  and  the  Re- 
publicans, now  held  by  a  man  who  wants 
victory  in  Vietnam,  will  back  him,  too. 

LAND   WAR   FEARED 

The  Senate  debate  yesterday  made  amply 
clear  that  what  Members  fear  now  Is  escala- 
tion of  the  current  crisis  to  a  point  where 
President  Johnson  might  decide  to  send 
American  troops  to  fight  a  land  war  In  Asia. 

That,  aald  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Chairman  J.  William  Pulbright,  Is  "the  last 
thing  we  would  want  to  do."  But.  rightly, 
he  could  give  no  assurance  that  it  would 
not  happen. 

The  probability,  however,  Is  that  It  will 
not  happen,  no  matter  what  the  Communists 
in  either  Hanoi  or  Pelplng  now  decide  to  do. 
At  first  glance  that  may  seem  encouraging 
but,  in  fact,  it  means  a  limitation  on  the 
options  that  would  be  open  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  Ulk  around  Wash- 
ington for  a  long  time  about  the  "Never 
Again  Club,"  a  term  appUed  to  those,  chiefly 
In  the  military  but  also  among  civilian  lead- 
ers outside  the  Pentagon,  who  say  we  should 
never  again  face  Red  China  In  a  land  war 
as  we  did  In  Korea.  To  some,  there  also  Is 
an  Implication  that  nuclear  weapons  should 
be  used  next  time. 
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senatorial  members 

It  sounded  yesterday  as  though  the  club 
has  a  lot  of  senatorial  members,  too.  on 
the  anti-land-war  point  though  no  one  was 
advocating  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

But  If  massed  armies  are  ruled  out — and 
the  thousands  of  American  soldiers  we  al- 
ready have  in  South  Vietnam  are  not  such 
an  army— the  United  States  has  only  air  and 
seapower  to  apply  against  the  Communists 
whose  strength,  as  demonstrated  in  Korea, 
lies  In  massed  armies. 

We  do  not  yet  know  what  Hanoi  and  Pel- 
plng will  do  but  It  would  be  very  surprising 
if  they  accepted  the  American  reprisal  with- 
out response.  Their  ability  to  respond,  given 
limited  air  power  and  minor  sea  power,  most 
probably  would  have  to  be  In  the  form  of 
land  army  action  unless  it  were  limited  to 
harassment,  murder,  and  sal>otage  In  South 
Vietnam  against  Americans  and  American 
Installations. 

In  short,  while  Congress  Is  worrying  about 
the  United  States  l)elng  bogged  down  in  a 
land  war  In  Asia,  the  very  avoidance  of  that — 
given  a  major  Communist  response — could 
lead  to  major  American  air  and  naval  as- 
saults on  Communist  territory. 

military   or   diplomatic? 

Unraveling  the  tangle  of  events  that  led 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boat  at- 
tacks is,  for  the  moment,  something  for  the 
historians,  since  the  story  goes  back  a  dec- 
ade and  more. 

The  immediate  problem  facing  the  John- 
son administration  is  whether,  If  there  Is  a 
major  Communist  retort,  the  United  States 
should  Increase  the  fury  of  its  response  or 
whether  It  should  attempt  to  find  some  dip- 
lomatic solution. 

It  Is  questionable,  however,  whether 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant's 
new  suggestions  will  be  any  more  attractive 
than  General  de  Gaulle's  earlier  ones,  given 
the  total  Asian  Communist  hostility  toward 
the  United  States. 

The  exultation  of  victory,  even  in  small 
doses,  is  a  heady  business.  Anyone  now  In- 
cUned  to  exaltation  had  better  think  twice 
because  there  are  unlikely  to  be  any  mean- 
ingful cheap  victories  In  Asia  In  a  military 
sense. 

The  signs  of  concern  that  showed  yes- 
terday in  the  Senate  Chamber,  rather  than 
the  overwhelming  votes  expected  today  for 
the  resolution  Itself,  will  have  to  be  taken 
Into  account  by  the  President  and  his  as- 
sociates at  the  White  House,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  Pentagon. 

[Prom  the  New  York  "Hmes.  Aug.  7,  1964] 

Some  Fundamental  Questions  About 

Vietnam 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  August  6. — The  Nation  has 
united  quickly  behind  the  President's  strong 
military  action  in  Vietnam,  but  imlty  and 
speed.  Important  as  they  are  In  the  present 
crisis,  should  not  muffle  some  fundamental 
questions  about  the  future  political  and  mlll- 
tau7  relationships  In  that  area. 

First,  should  there  not  be  a  formal  pub- 
lic undertaking  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  that  the  military  weapons  sup- 
plied "by  the  United  States  wUl  not  be  used 
in  offensive  measures  against  Communist 
North  Vietnam  without  the  advance  consent 
of  the  United  States? 

Second,  should  not  the  United  States  give 
a  similar  fortnal  undertaking  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam? 

Third.  iB  the  mission  of  the  United  States 
m  South  Vietnam  to  provide  arms  and  ad- 
vice to  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
as  stated  officially  in  the  past,  or  is  Presi- 
dent Johnson  now  asking  for  a  congressional 
resolution  that  would  authorize  him  to  take 
any  military  measures  he  pleases  In  all  of 
southeast  Asia  at  the  request  of  any  south- 
east Asian  ally? 


THE   FORMOSA   PRECEDENT 

The  official  view  here  Is  that  It  is  not  help- 
ful to  raise  such  questions  when  the  United 
States  must  act  together  in  a  hurry,  but  the 
President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  has  the 
power  to  repel  any  new  sudden  attack,  as  he 
did  last  weekend,  and  it  may  be  wise  to  take 
a  day  or  two  to  analyze  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  going. 

Obviously,  no  formal  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  could 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  each  gov- 
ernment's right  of  self-defense.  No  Ameri- 
can destroyer  captain  under  Communist  at- 
tack Is  going  to  be  asked  to  w* '  -less  Saigon 
for  permission  to  defend  hln*<*lf.  and  no 
South  Vietnamese  military  unit  defending 
South  Vietnam  is  gomg  to  be  asked  to  get 
permission  from  the  United  States  before 
firing  on  its  attackers. 

However,  any  attack  on  North  Vietnam  by 
either  the  United  States  or  the  South  Viet- 
namese clearly  involves  the  possibility  of  re- 
taliation by  the  Communists  on  both,  and 
thus  should  be  launched  only  by  Joint  agree- 
ment. 

This  principle  of  Joint  action  in  mutual 
danger  was  appended  to  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  China  signed  here  In  December 
of  1954. 

At  that  time.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and 
Ambassador  George  K.  C.  Yeh.  of  the  Chinese 
Republic,  exchanged  letters,  the  key  para- 
graph of  which  read  as  follows : 

"In  view  of  the  obligations  of  the  two 
parties  under  the  said  treaty,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  force  from  either  of  these 
areas  (Formosa  or  the  offshore  islands)  by 
either  of  the  parties  affects  the  other.  It  is 
agreed  that  such  use  of  force  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  Joint  agreement,  subject  to  action  of 
an  emergency  character  which  Is  clearly  an 
exercise  of  the  Inherent  right  of  self-de- 
fense." 

It  Is  stated  here  officially  that  there  Is  al- 
ready an  "understanding"  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  Premier,  MaJ.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Khanh.  that  he  will  not  attack  North  Viet- 
nam without  our  consent,  and,  of  course,  the 
United  States  controls  the  arms  and  the 
gasoline  necessary  for  any  prolonged  attack, 
but  since  General  Khanh  has  recently  been 
waging  an  open  propaganda  campaign  for  an 
attack  on  the  North,  It  Is  not  clear  why  the 
existing  imderstandlng  should  not  be  stated 
formally  and  publicly. 

After  all.  even  fairness  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese requires  advance  consultation,  at 
least,  before  any  assault  on  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritory. 

JOHNSON'S    POWERS 

The  proposed  congressional  resolution,  as 
it  now  stands,  is  a  more  delicate  matter. 
It  could  easily  be  amended  to  Include  the 
principle  of  Joint  agreement  on  any  attack 
on  the  North,  hut  amending  It  to  restrict 
the  President's  action  further  is  more  diffi- 
cult, and  maybe  It  should  not  be  done. 

But  It  should  at  least  be  recognized  what 
the  resolution  now  authorizes.  It  says  that 
the  United  States  regards  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  In  southeast  Asia  as 
vital  to  ItB  national  interest  and  to  world 
peace.  And  It  adds: 

"The  United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared, 
as  the  President  determines,  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  In  defense  of  Its 
freedom." 

This  Is  a  little  different  from  merely  send- 
ing arms  and  "advisers"  to  South  Vietnam. 
It  would  approve  any  military  action  as  the 
President  determines  In  any  part  of  south- 
east Asia,  including  military  action  In  sup- 
port of  any  nation  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  (whose  military  support  of  South 
Vietnam  has  been  virtually  nil),  provided 
our  military  action  were  sought  and  the 
President  approved. 


Maybe  this  Is  what  the  country  wants  and 
there  is  a  good  case  to  be  made  for  It.  but 
even  in  the  hurry  to  get  the  resolution  passed 
there  shouldn't  be  much  objection  to  looking 
at  what  it  says  and  what  it  doesn't  say. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  7,  1964) 

Vietnam  op  1964  Recalls  Korea  of  1950 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 
The  really  deep  trouble  in  Vietnam  lies 
outside  the  scope  of  American  sea  and  air 
power.  The  great  question  Is  whether  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  has  the  will  to  go 
on  fighting  on  the  ground  against  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  after  17  years  of  almost  un- 
remitting warfare. 

Before  the  naval  action  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  evidence  was  accumulating  that  war 
weariness  and  political  dissension  in  Saigon 
had  raised  grave  doubts  about  the  future. 
Hints  were  coming  from  the  military  cUque 
headed  by  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  that  the 
United  States  would  have  to  take  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  burden,  Including  even 
direct  participation  in  combat. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Gen.  Maxwell 
D.  Taylor,  the  new  Ambassador  in  Saigon, 
Washington  moved  to  Increase  the  number 
of  American  military  advisers  from  16,000  to 
22,000.  They  were,  it  was  reported,  empow- 
ered to  fire  back  if  fired  on.  No  on  can  say 
whether  this  will  be  enough. 

At  the  same  time,  disturbing  rumors  have 
circulated  In  Saigon  about  a  new  coup  to 
replace  General  Khanh.  If  the  worst  should 
h^pen.  the  Johnson  administration  faces  an 
awesome  choice — sending  In  large  numbers  of 
American  combat  troops  or  expanding  the 
war  with  massive  bombing  in  the  north.  The 
risks  in  either  course  are  incalculable.  To  get 
out.  a  third  choice,  seems  impossible  in  view 
of  what  has  gone  before  and  in  the  light  of 
politics  in  the  presidential  year. 

The  beginning  of  the  Korean  war  14  years 
ago  comes  vividly  to  mind.  The  atmosphere 
then  was  very  much  what  It  U  today.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  were  rallying  around 
President  Truman  and  promising  him  sup- 
port against  Communist  aggression.  Robert 
A.  Taft,  minority  leader  in  the  Senate,  gave 
reluctant  assent  despite  his  strong  isolation- 
ist convictions.  It  was  a  moment  of  patriotic 
ferver  in  which  Mr.  Truman,  by  almost 
unanimous  opinion,  emerged  as  a  strong  and 
decisive  President. 

But  that  mood  quickly  altered.  As  the 
woefully  untrained  American  troops  that 
were  rushed  from  Japan  were  pushed  back 
almost  off  the  Korean  Peninsula  with  fear- 
ful casualties,  It  became  "Truman's  war." 

By  the  1952  campaign  and  the  disaster  re- 
sulting from  the  massive  Chinese  Invasion, 
this  was  the  chief  line  of  Republican  attack. 
General  Easenhower  could  say  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  nunols  that  Mldweaitem  farm 
boys  should  stay  at  home  and  let  Asians  fight 
Asians. 

Mr.  Truman  had  resisted  the  demand  to 
bomb  the  privUeged  sanctuary  across  the 
Yalu  River.  He  had  shown  marked  restraint 
out  of  concern  that  the  war  woiUd  be  en- 
larged to  a  global  scale.  He  was  damned 
from  heU  to  breakfast  tor  that  restraint. 

There  Is  one  Important  difference  today. 
In  1950,  Mr.  Truman  went  to  the  United 
Nations  before  responding  to  the  North 
Korean  attack.  By  a  piece  of  luck,  the  Soviet 
delegate  was  at>sent.  so  that  the  Security 
CotincU  could  pass  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  VXf.  to  Join  in  reelsttng  aggression.  This 
time  the  United  States  struck  flrst. 

Except  fof  the  Communist  nations,  almost 
every  UJJ.  member  approved  a  Joint  defense 
of  Korea.  Even  neutnOlst  India  sent  an  am- 
bulance unit.  If  a  widened  conflict  develops 
in  Vietnam,  this  country  will  find  it  hard  to 
rally  support  It  will  have  the  look  at  a  war 
waged  by  white  men  against  Asians. 

This  Is,  in  effsct,  what  President  de  Gaulle 
has  been  saying — that  the  war,  as  It  is  cur- 
rently being  fought,  cannot  bs  woo.   The 
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French  tried  for  nearly  7  years 
1947.   and   they  sacrificed   the  en 
Cyr.  their  West  Point,  In  the  vain 
happily.  De  Gaulle's  prescription 
the  war  has  been  based  on  a 
trallzatlon  that  sounds  like 

The  long-term  consequences  of 
enlarged  war  In  Asia.  If  It  comes 
unforeseeable.    The    most    Import 
event  of  the  last  2  to  3  years  has 
split  between,  the  Soviet  Union 
with  reverberations  throughout  th  : 
nlst   world.    In   recent   weeks   that 
seemed    to    be    irreconcilable.    It 
healed  by  a  war  between  the 
and  China.  Expert  opinion  here  is 
cow  would  stop  short  with  conde; 
American  moves. 

But   that   is  conjecture.   As 
pmst.   the  most  bafning  and 
ment  In  the  new  crisis  is  the 
China.  American  policy  has  walle<i 
tion  of  600  or  700  million  people 
goes   on   In    the    fastness    of 
mysterious   as   what   may   be   ha 
Mars.  That  may  have  been 
Korea.  But  it  is  today  a  tragic 
on    the    darkness    that    cloaks    th* 
future  in  Asia. 
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(From  a  Milwaukee  Journal  editorial.  Aug.  6, 

1964,  as  reported  In  the  New  Yorl^  Times  1 
Appeal   for    Restraint 

It  may  be  that  the  North  Vietnamese,  with 
the  backing  of  Communist  China,  were  test- 
ing the  American  will.  If  so,  they  have  their 
answer. 

There   Is  some   danger   that 
may  tend  to  overreact  to  North 
stings    because    of    our    political 
President  Johnson  has  been  under 
what  opponents  call   a  "no  win" 
southesist  Asia.  He  has  been  unwisely 
to  escalate  the  war. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  President 
be   handicapped    in   making   vital 
President   Johnson    will   need 
patience   and   restraint   to   keep 
from  the  wider  war  that  h 
realize  what  modern  war  is — wish 
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Mr.   President,   haa 


my  time 

The  tl^e  of  the 

from 


Mr.   Nelson 
expired? 

The   PREstotNO   OmcER 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MoasE.  In  fairness  to  the 
Alaska,  I  cannot  yield  any  more 

Mr.  McNamasa.  Mr.  President,  I 
absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  tlm( 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  PtTLBaicHT.  Mr.  President, 
ator  withhold  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  McNaicaka.  I  withhold  It. 

Mr.    PiTLBUcHT.    Mr.    President 
mentary  Inquiry. 

The  PaxsroiNC  Omcnt.  The 
state  it. 

Mr.  PurARicRT.  Since  the  House 
a    joint    resolution    which   I 
identical  to  our  resolution,  by  a 
to  0,  with  one  Member  voting 
the  House  Joint  resolution  has 
celved   by   the   Senate,   la   It   propter 
unanimous   consent  to  take   up 
Joint    resolution   and   substitute 
Senate  Joint  resolution? 

The  PazsmiNO  Opucbb.  It  is 
unanimous   consent   to   take   up 
Joint  resolution,  and  to  vote  on 
joint  resolution  in  lieu  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.   Morse.  Temporarily,   I  sba|l 
object.  When  the  time  has  been 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  renew 
I  may  not  object.  I  do  not  wish 
any  more  of  our  time.  I  object. 

The  PmssiDiNC  Omcza.  Objectio^ 

Mr.  PcruKicHT.  Mr.  President, 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  Paxsmmo  Oittces.  The 
Arkansas  has  2  minutes  remaining 
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Mr.  FcLBRicHT.  What  happened  to  my  7 
minutes?  Every  time  I  inquire  as  to  how 
much  time  I  have  left,  the  time  goes  down 
by  S  minutes.  I  was  not  talking  on  my  time. 
I  was  responding  to  a  question  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  I  did  not  yield  myself 
any  time  to  respond  to  the  question.  I  do  not 
see  how  I  can  possibly  have  used  any  time. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair's  state- 
ment as  to  the  remaining  time  is  based  on 
what  the  Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FuLBRXOHT.  Perhaps  his  watch 

The  Presiding  Officer.  All  these  discus- 
sions  talce    a  great   deal  of  time. 

Mr.  DniKSEK.  It  depends  on  whose  time  it 
is.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  did  not  yield 
any  time. 

Mr.  Morse.  This  is  becoming  ridiculous. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  agree- 
ment be  extended  for  an  additional  10  min- 
utes, with  that  time  made  available  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senate  r  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  for 
this  resolution  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  yesterday,  and  I  expect  to  sup- 
port  It  when   we  vote  In  the  Senate  today. 

In  the  committee  I  had  the  occasion  to 
commend  the  Secretary  of  Stete  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen- 
eral Wheeler,  and — of  course — the  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  action  which 
they  took  in  response  to  the  unprovoked,  pre- 
meditated, and  dell»>erate  attacks  made  on 
our  naval  ships  on  the  2d  of  August  and  again 
on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August. 

The  facts  are  indisputable.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  attack  by  the  North  Vietnamese  PT 
boats  on  the  U.S.S.  Maddox  on  August  2.  the 
US.S  Maddoi  was  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  25  to  30  miles  offshore  operating  In 
International  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
According  to  the  testimony,  the  commander 
of  the  U.S.S.  Maddox  had  some  information 
that  this  attack  might  develop  and  he  was 
seeltlng  to  avoid  any  contact  with  the  PT 
boats,  yet  they  pursued  and  overtook  him, 
firing  torpedoes  at  his  ship  and  subse- 
quently coming  alongside  and  strafing  him 
with  .50-caliber  machineguns. 

The  U.S.8.  Maddox  returned  the  flre;  dam- 
aging seriously  one  of  the  PT  boats.  It  was 
shortly  after  this  occasion  that  we  were 
briefed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
to  Just  what  had  transpired.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara told  us  of  plans  to  continue  to 
operate  our  naval  ships  in  the  International 
waters  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and  said  that 
now  the  President  had  given  orders  for  the 
ships  and  men  not  only  to  defend  them- 
selves, but  to  shoot  to  destroy.  It  was  shortly 
after  these  orders  went  out  that  we  were 
called  to  the  White  House  and  told  of  the 
second  attack  by  a  host  of  North  Vietnamese 
PT  boats  against  not  only  the  U.S.S.  Maddox, 
but  the  destroyer  C.  Turner  Joy  which  was 
operating  in  conjunction  with  the  Maddox 
some  65  miles  from  the  nearest  coast. 

After  all  the  facts  were  presented  to  us 
no  responsible  persons  could  arrive  at  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  attacks  were 
deliberate  and  intended  to  be  provocative. 
When  the  President  told  us  of  his  orders 
In  response  to  the  attack,  it  was  agreed  by 
all  those  present  that  our  retaliation  was 
appropriate.  It  was  decisive;  it  was  thor- 
ough; it  was  quick,  and  yet  It  was  restrained 
and  it  was  measured.  The  punishment  fit  the 
crime. 

By  such  action  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
was  not  going  to  have  Its  ships.  Its  men,  or 
Its  flag,  shot  at  or  attacked  anywhere  In 
the  world  where  we  had  a  legal  right  to  be 
without  quick  and  decisive  response.  This 
action  is,  figuratively  speaking,  language 
which  the  Communists  understand.  If  they 
made    a    miscalculation    with    resi>ect    to 


whether  or  not  the  United  States  was  in 
truth  and  In  fact,  as  their  propaganda  had 
Insisted,  a  "paper  tiger,"  they  no  longer 
suffer  from  such  disillusionment.  They  now 
know  for  a  certainty  that  we  will  respond 
totally  and  completely  If  necessary,  to  any 
unwarranted  action  they  may  take  against 
us. 

They  now  understand  that  we  are  con- 
cerned in  Southeast  Asia  through  our  mem- 
bership in  the  SEATO  Organization:  and 
that  our  commitments  there  are  totally  con- 
cerned with  protecting  the  newly  independ- 
ent countries  of  Southeast  Asia  and  assisting 
them  in  achieving  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. They  now  know  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  bluffed  or  bullied  out  of  our  commit- 
ments to  our  friends  and  allies  in  that  area 
of  the  world. 

I,  along  with  others,  approved  of  this  action 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause I  believe  it  signifies  a  long  needed 
change  in  policy.  It.  In  effect,  states  that 
there  will  never  again  be  a  haven  behind 
which  the  Communists  can  hide  after  they 
have  made  attacks  on  us.  such  as  existed  in 
Korea,  north  of  the  38th  parallel. 

If  we  should  become  involved  in  steppeU- 
mllltary  action  in  the  Asiatic  theater,  and  we 
of  course  hope  and  pray  that  we  do  not,  but 
if  we  do,  the  Communists  must  understand 
that  there  will  be  no  sanctuary  from  which 
their  military  forces  can  operate  with  Im- 
punity. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  those  who  would 
make  these  momentous  decisions  for  the 
Communist  world,  would  understand  that 
the  policy  has  changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate 
longer.  I  am  sure  each  Senator  has  his  mind 
already  made  up.  I  am  certain  that  a  vast 
majority  of  Members  of  Congress  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  stand  wholeheartedly  be- 
hind this  action  taken  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  certain  that  every  Member  of  the 
United  States  Congress  who  votes  for  this 
resolution  recognizes  that  if  we  do  not  make 
such  response — as  we  did  in  this  recent  in- 
stance against  the  North  Vietnamese — there 
will  be  other  more  serious  aggressions  again.st 
us,  and  others  in  the  free  world.  And  the 
time  would  come  when  we  would  be  forced 
out  of  international  waters,  and  forced  to 
retreat  and  run  from  our  friends  and  allies 
around  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  resolution 
makes  it  clear  that  we  stand  behind  the 
President  In  a  firm  resolve  to  give  whatever 
is  required  in  time,  substance,  money  or  lives 
to  the  protection  of  those  ideals  of  freedom 
which  we  hold  so  dear  and  for  which  this 
Nation  has  so  long  stood.  I  feel  that  each 
Senator  who  supports  this  resolution  recog- 
nizes that  in  being  true  to  our  heritage  we 
have  no  other  course. 

Mr.  FuLBBicHT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DiRXSBN.  Mr.  President,  last  night  I 
read  in  one  of  the  local  newspapers  a  specu- 
lative article  which  undertook  to  give  this 
subject  something  of  a  partisan  cast.  One 
of  the  expressions  used  was,  "The  President 
has  done  it  again."  That  is  an  unfortunate 
speculation,  because  that  was  not  involved 
in  any  of  the  discussions  we  have  had  about 
the  Joint  resolution. 

I  attended  the  briefing  at  the  White  House. 
It  lasted  for  almost  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
whole  case  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Thereafter, 
there  was  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  discus- 
sion or  on  the  questions  that  any  member  of 
the  Joint  leadership  from  both  the  House  and 
Senate  might  have  wished  to  propotmd. 
whether  they  were  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
taries or  to  the  President. 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  we  discussed 
the  content  of  a  resolution,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  resolution  could  be  modi- 
fled  and  slmplifled,  If  that  were  necessary  or 
deemed  desirable.  That  was  the  whole  story. 
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Before  we  left  the  Cabinet  room,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  every  Member  who  was  present 
whether  he  would  give  support  to  the  resolu- 
tion. Every  Member  responded.  I  am  rather 
proud  of  the  fact  that  every  Republican  who 
responded  said  that,  speaking  for  himself 
and,  hopefully,  for  the  party,  he  would  sup- 
port the  President  In  his  determination  to 
meet  the  crisis  now  before  us  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

This  is  in  line  with  every  policy  statement 
that  the  minority  policy  committee  and  the 
minority  party  have  made  with  respect  to 
foreign  affairs.  We  have  constantly  empha- 
sized that  all  we  ask,  when  a  decision  Is 
pending  or  a  crisis  Is  upon  us.  is  to  be  con- 
sulted, to  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  alter- 
native proposals  and  substitutes.  When  we 
have  had  our  day  in  court  and  the  decision 
has  been  made,  we  are  prepared  to  abide  by 
the  decision  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  whole 
wide  world  that  there  Is  no  division  between 
the  Executive  and  Congress  In  repelling  ag- 
gression aimed  at  our  forces  wherever  we  are 
under  protocol  or  treaty  obligations.  We  have 
religiously  adhered  to  that  posture  and  that 
policy  ever  since. 

The  President  could  have  taken  this  action 
in  his  own  right  as  the  Commander  In  Chief. 
He  does  not  have  to  ask  Congress  about  the 
deployment  of  troops,  submarines,  bombers, 
and  fighter  planes. 

What  is  Involved  Is  a  demonstration  that 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government  stand  together  in  an  hour  of 
need  sind  threat,  and  when  there  is  peril  in 
a  section  of  the  world  that  could  easily  Jeop- 
ardize the  entire  free  world. 

I  wished  to  make  clear  how  the  minority 
stands,  and  how  it  stood  in  that  briefing 
session,  and  also  when  this  subject  was  be- 
fore the  various  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House. 

Mr.  PtJLBRiCHT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

I  wish  to  affirm  what  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  said.  I  was  present  at 
the  brlefilngs.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
Indication  of  any  kind  of  partisanship  in  any 
sense.  Back  through  the  years,  when 
similar  resolutions  have  been  under  con- 
sideration, this  has  also  been  true.  It  was 
true  when  there  was  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration. 

I  cannot  resist  paying  a  compliment  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DiRRSEN ) .  While  on  certain  matters  he 
Is  a  great  partisan  leader,  nevertheless,  on 
all  matters  affecting  the  security  of  this 
country,  matters  which  are  comparable  to 
this  itind  of  situation,  I  have  never  seen  him 
be  partisan,  either  on  the  floor  or  off  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  He  always  rises  above 
partisanship  in  dealing  with  problems  that 
directly  involve  our  security  and  reserve  his 
partisanship,  as  all  of  us  do,  for  less  pro- 
found subjects  than  those  which  threat- 
en the  security  of  our  country.  This  Is,  of 
course,  normal  and  demonstrates  the  distinc- 
tion between  foreign  relations  and  domestic 
relations. 

I  did  not  see  any  such  article  as  that 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  re- 
ferred: but  if  there  was  such  an  article,  it 
was  entirely  in  error,  because  there  was  no 
partisanship,  and  none  Is  Involved  in  this 
measure. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  House  joint  resolution.  It  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  414  to  0.  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  a  democracy  unanimity  is  always 
necessary.  Certainly,  it  is  not  necessary  when 
we  are  dealing  with  matters  of  substance 
involving  domestic  legislation,  or  even  legis- 
lation dealing  with  foreign  relations.  How- 
ever, in  the  expression  of  an  advisory  opinion 
of  broad  policy,  which  this  resolution  is.  it 
is  a  happy  and  fortunate  circumstance  If 
there  can  be  a  high  degree  of  unanimity.  So 
I  am  much  pleased  by  the  House  action. 


I  hope  the  Senate  will  approach  that  unanim- 
ity. If  possible. 

I  realize  that  we  all  have  our  apprehen- 
sions about  what  may  happen  In  South  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere.  But  fundamentally,  un- 
der our  system.  It  Is  the  President,  as  our 
representative  in  these  activities,  who  must 
necess.irily  have  the  dominant  role,  however. 
Jealous  we  may  be  of  our  own  privileges — 
and  we  rightly  should  be  in  many  areas.  But 
in  dealing  with  the  Nation's  security  or  with 
threatened  warfare,  we  must  rely  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  decisions  of  the  Executive.  We 
always  have  a  reserve  jxjwer,  when  we  see 
that  the  President  has  made  a  mistake.  We 
can  always  later  impeach  him,  if  we  like.  If 
we  believe  that  he  has  so  far  departed  from 
the  sense  of  duty  that  he  has  betrayed  the 
interests  of  our  country. 

But  essentially  the  Joint  resolution  Is  an 
exhibition  of  solidarity  in  regard  to  the  will 
and  determination  of  this  country  as  a  whole, 
as  represented  in  Congress,  to  support  the 
broad  policies  that  have  been  well  announc- 
ed and  well  described  In  the  words  of  the 
President,  both  recently  and  in  past  months. 
We  are  exhibiting  a  desire  to  support  those 
policies.  That  will  have  a  strong  psychological 
effect  upon  our  adversaries,  wherever  they 
may  be. 

I  believe  the  Joint  resolution  is  calculated 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  war,  rather  than 
to  spread  it,  as  has  been  alleged  by  some 
critics  of  the  resolution.  I  have  considered 
every  possible  alternative,  both  those  that 
have  been  suggested  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  elsewhere,  and  I  still  have  come  back 
to  my  own  conclusion  that  the  action  that 
was  taken:  the  resistance  that  was  made  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin;  the  joint  resolution 
adopted  in  committee;  and  all  our  actions  in 
this  connection,  are  best  designed  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  deterrence  of  the  spread  of  war. 

No  one  knows.  In  this  uncertain  world, 
whether  the  war  will  spread.  It  could  easily 
spread  because  of  the  determination  of  our 
adversaries,  in  spite  of  anything  we  might 
do.  But  I  sincerely  believe  that  this  action, 
taken  with  such  general  support  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  will  result  in  deterring 
any  ambitions  or  reckless  adventuresome 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Communist  Chinese. 
So  I  ask  and  hope  that  Members  of  this  body 
will  support  the  joint  resolution. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  great  statesman 
from  Alaska  |Mr.  GrcteningI. 

Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  President,  yesterday,  I 
made  my  views  on  the  pending  resolution 
known  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  they 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record.  There 
Is  no  need  to  add  to  them,  except  to  reaffirm 
them.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  for  me 
that  I  cannot,  on  this  major  issue,  support 
the  resolution  drafted  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Services  Committees  in 
response  to  a  message  from  the  President  to 
the  Congress  requesting  such  support. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  in  his 
more  than  8  months  in  office  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  great  President.  I  find  myself  in 
warm  accord  with  most  of  his  actions  and 
declarations  of  policy.  I  intend  to  campaign 
for  him  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

Regrettably.  I  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  his  southeast  Asian  policy,  and  have 
repeatedly  voiced  my  disagreement  in  the 
Chamber.  The  serious  events  of  the  past  few 
days,  the  attack  by  North  Vietnamese  vessels 
on  American  warships  and  our  reprisal, 
strikes  me  as  the  Inevitable  and  foreseeable 
concomitant  and  consequence  of  U.S.  uni- 
lateral military  aggressive  policy  in  south- 
east Asia. 

I  consider  the  action  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  attacking  our  vessels'  as  utterly 
stupid  and  outrageous,  and  our  prompt  re- 
taliation Justifiable  and  propter.  But  this  Is 
precisely  the  kind  of  episode  that  our  unilat- 


eral and  aggressive  policy  In  southeast  Asia 
would  Inevitably  bring  forth.  That  Incident 
has  in  turn  brought  about  the  President's 
message  and  the  responding  resolution  by 
Congress. 

If  this  resolution  merely  affirmed  its  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  declared  policy  and 
action  to  respond  to  attacks  on  our  fleet 
when  in  international  waters,  as  he  has  re- 
sponded, that  would  be  one  thing.  I  would 
gladly  approve  of  such  a  resolution,  as  I  ap- 
prove of  his  action.  But  this  resolution  now 
before  us,  goes  far  beyond  that.  It  not  only 
endorses  all  our  Government  has  done  to 
date  in  southeast  Asia,  but  also  gives  the 
President  a  blank  check,  not  merely  to  do 
whatever  he  likes  in  South  Vietnam,  but,  to 
quote  the  text  of  the  resolution: 

"To  take  all  necessary  steps,  including  the 
use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  memljer  or 
protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance  in 
defense  of  its  freedom." 

That  Is,  in  effect,  a  predated  declaration 
of  war,  if  and  when  the  Executive  chooses, 
and  war  not  merely  In  South  Vietnam  but 
in  all  south'east  Asia. 

Is  that  what  the  Congress  Intends? 

That  Is  what  the  Congress  is  doing. 

We  now  are  about  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent If  he  sees  fit  to  move  our  Armed 
Forces — that  Is,  the  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps — not  only  Into  South  Viet- 
nam, but  also  into  North  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  Thailand,  and  of  course  the  au- 
thorization Includes  all  the  rest  of  the 
SEATO  nations. 

That  means  sending  our  American  boys 
into  combat  in  a  war  in  which  we  have  no 
business,  which  is  not  our  war,  into  which 
we  have  been  misguidedly  drawn,  which  is 
steadily  being  escalated.  Tills  resolution  is 
a  further  authorization  for  escalation  un- 
limited. 

I  am  opposed  to  sacriflcing  a  single  Amer- 
ican boy  in  this  vepture.  We  have  lost  far 
too  many  already. 

I  have  repeatedly  expressed  my  view  which 
I  now  reiterate.  That  we  should  have  been 
waging  peace  with  the  same  energy  and  fer- 
vcw  with  which  we  have  been  waging  war. 

I  have  asked,  and  ask  again  now,  that  in- 
stead of  multiplying  our  Armed  Forces  and 
the  resulting  casualties,  we  request  a  cease- 
fire and  seek,  instead  of  hostile  military  ac- 
tion, a  peacekeeping  United  Nations  police 
force.  I  should  be  happy  to  see  Americans  as 
a  part  of  that  peacekeeping  police  force. 

This  procedure,  as  I  have  pwlnted  out.  has 
been  successfully  used  on  the  Israel -Egypt 
border,  and  In  the  Congo.  Why  not  try  It  in 
South  Vietnam? 

My  time  being  short.  I  can  only  call  atten- 
tion to  my  earlier  statement  on  this  resolu- 
tion and  repeat  that  I  cannot  In  good  con- 
science support  the  pending  resolution  which 
opens  the  door  to  unlimited  unilateral  war 
by  our  country  In  an  area  and  for  a  cause 
which  pose  no  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity, and  In  which  no  more  American  lives 
should  be  sacrificed. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  how  much  time 
remains  to  me? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  use 
all  of  that  time.  I  wish  only  to  correct  a  mis- 
apprehension that  I  was  not  able  to  cover  in 
my  speech  earlier,  but  I  wish  to  add  one 
further  point  which  I  overlooked. 

I  was  commenting  on  a  Washington  Post 
editorial  which  cited  the  Cuban  resolution  as 
being  comparable  to  the  pending  resolution. 

Last  night,  I  pointed  out  that  they  are 
quite  different  resolutions. 

I  ask  Senators  to  turn  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  volume  110,  part  14,  page 
18429,  where  I  inserted  the  Cuban  resolution. 
It  will  t>e  recalled  that  In  discussion  of  the 
Cuban  resolution  the  point  was  made,  both 
In  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
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tb*t  the  resolution  differed  from  tfaf  Middle 
Bast  resolution  and  the  Formosa  r^oluUon, 
In  f>^^*-  tt  made  no  relerence  whatev  n  to  au- 
thorising any  power  to  the  Presldeiit  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  because  of  thai  that  we 
were  able  to  get  support  (or  the  resolution.  At 
the  time  of  the  Cuban  reooluUon  11 1  here  had 
been  an  attempt  to  give  war  making  author- 
ity to  the  President,  the  resolution  w  ould  not 
have  received  the  votes  it  did.  Some  Senators 
announced  that  they  would  not  suf  port  the 
resolution  with  such  a  clause  in  ;  t.  If  we 
examine  the  resolution,  we  see  that  all  it 
does  is  to  set  out  the  opinion  of  Co:  igress  as 
to  what  American  foreign  policy  si  ould  be, 
ris-a-Tls  Cuba. 

That  is  quite  a  different  thing  fro  n  giving 
the  President  any  authority  for  a  predat«d 
declaration  of  war  In  reepect  to  Cub  i.  as  this 
resolution  does  in  respect  to  Asiatic  ;  roblenu. 

I  believe  that  history  will  record  that  we 
have  made  a  great  mistake  in  subvei  ting  and 
clrcum\'enting  the  Constitution  of  th  e  United 
States,  article  I.  section  8,  thereof  ly  means 
of  this  resolution. 

As  I  argued  earlier  today  at  som ;  length, 
we  are  in  effect  giving  the  Presldei.t  of  the 
United  States  warmaklng  powers  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  believe  that  to  be  a  historic  mistake 
I  believe  that  within  the  next  cen  ury,  fu- 
ture generations  will  look  with  dls  nay  and 
great  disappointment  upon  a  Congr*  ss  which 
is  now  about  to  make  such  a  hisK  rtc  nUs- 
take. 

Our  constitutional  rights  are  c  o  better 
than  Vxe  preservation  of  our  pi  ocedural 
guarantees  under  the  Constitution. 

We  are  seelLlng  by  indirection  to  circum- 
vent article  I.  section  8  of  the  Com  titutlon. 
Senators  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  vi  e  cannot 
obtain  a  test  before  the  U.S.  Supreioe  Court 
of  that  attempt  to  grant  warmakng  pow- 
ers to  a  President  by  a  resolution  because 
tinder  this  set  of  facts  we  cannot  hail  the 
President  of  the  United  States  b<  fore  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  determination  of  such 
a  question  as  to  the  unconstitutio  lallty  of 
the  pending  resolution. 

I  nm  sorry,  but  I  believe  that  Congress 
is  not  protecting  the  procedtiral  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  Americar  people, 
under  article  I.  section  8  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

If  the  President  of  the  Unites!  States, 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  could  ezercls«  his  In- 
herent power  m  defense  of  this  country, 
as  every  President  has  the  right  t<i  do  and 
then  come  before  the  Congress  and  ask  for 
a  declaration  of  war  as  Roosevelt  illd,  then 
the  pending  regulation  Is  not  necesiiary.  The 
President  can  come  to  Congress  ani  ask  for 
a  declaration  of  war.  as  was  donii  against 
Japan  at  that  time.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  can  now  do  likewiie.  if  the 
time  ever  comes  when  the  Presid(  nt  must 
ask  for  a  declaration  of  war  againsi  a  coun- 
try In  Asia  or  anywhere  else. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  set  fortl  .  I  shall 
vote  against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  r  rmalnder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Mansfiixd.  Mr.  President,  tl  le  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ci^ask)  is 
necessarily  absent  today  but  has  ai  ked  that 
he  be  recorded  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
supporting  the  President's  policies  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Senator  would  state.  If  he  were 
here,  that  the  United  States  was  the  victim  of 
unnecessary  provocation  and  that  tlie  United 
States  was  compelled  to  respond  and.  he 
would  add.  that  it  is  essential  for  thi  >  country 
to  unite  behind  the  President  at  ;hls  time 
of  crisis. 

Mr.  FvLBaicHT.  Mr.  President,  I  uk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1145, 
as  a  substitute  for  tbe  Senate  )otnt  resolution. 

The   PBMBiiiWB  Omcxa.   The    Clialr   lays 
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before  the  Senate  a  Joint  resolution  coming 
over  from  the  House,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Bes.  1145)  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title. 

The  PREsmiNC  Ofticeb.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  House 
Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  PR£sn>iNG  Officks.  The  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  is  no 
amendment  to  t>e  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

lit.  FoxARiGRT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Presiding  Offices.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Fi/LBBicHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PBEsmtNc  Omczm.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PtnjiucHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  House  Joint  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PxEsmiNc  Officer.  The  Joint  resolu- 
tion having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Siall  the  Joint  resolution  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HiTMPHRiT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oeorgla  (Mr.  Tai,- 
ifADCE]  are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [  Mr.  Anderson  )  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy)  are  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  |Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Edmondson).  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stmtngton).  the  Senator 
from  Texas  Mr.  (Yarborough)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Edmondson).  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina )Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator 
from  Oeorgla  )Mr.  Talmadce),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  TAaaoaotJca).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KucHEi..  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott)  is  necessarily 
absent  and.  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88.  nays 
2,  as  follows: 

(No.  520  Leg.] 

YEAS BS 

Aiken,  Allott.  Bartlett.  Bayh.  Beall,  Ben- 
nett, Bible,  Hoggs. 

Brewster,  Burdlck,  Byrd,  Va.,  Byrd,  W.  Va., 
Carlson.  Case.  Church.  Cooper. 

Cotton,  Curtis.  Dlrksen,  Dodd,  Domlnlek, 
Douglas,  Eastland,  Ellender,  Ervln,  Fong, 
Piolbrlght,  Ooldwater.  Gore,  Hart,  Hartke, 
Hayden,  Hlckenloop^,  Hill,  Holland,  Hruska, 
Humphrey,  Inouye,  Jackson,  Javlts,  Jor- 
dan, N.C.,  Jordan,  Idaho,  Keating,  Kucbel, 
Lausche,  Long,  Mo.,  Long,  La.;  Magnuson. 
Mansfield,  McCarthy,  McClellan,  McGee,  Mc- 
Govem,  Mclntyre.  McNamara.  Mechem,  Met- 
calf.  Miller,  Monroney,  Morton,  Moss,  Mundt, 
Muskie,  Nelson,  Neuberger,  Pastore,  Pearson, 
Pell,  Prouty,  Proxmlre,  Randolph,  Rlblcoff, 
Robertson,  Russell,  Salinger,  SaltonstaU, 
Simpson,  Smathers,  Smith,  Sparkman,  Sten- 


nis,  Thurmond.  Tower.  Walters,  Williams, 
N.J..  WUIiams.  Del.,  Young,  N.  Dak.,  Young, 
Ohio. 

NAYS 2 

Orueuing,  Morse. 

KOT  voting 10 

Anderson,  Cannon,  Clark,  Edmondson. 
Johnston,  Kennedy,  Scott,  Symington,  Tal- 
madge.  Yarborough. 

So  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1145) 
was  passed  as  follows: 

"Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  international  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  atUcked  United  SUtes  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  in  international 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace;  and 

"Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  in  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  against  its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  in  the  col- 
lective defense  of  their  freedom;   and 

•Whereas  the  United  States  is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
political  ambitions  in  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  in 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their 
own  way:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Rextlved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

"Sec.  2.  The  United  States^gards  as  vital 
to  its  national  interest  anji  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing asslst.ince  in  defense  of  its  freedom. 

"Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peacs 
and  security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  assurel 
by  international  conditions  created  by  actio  i 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except 
that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  concui- 
rent  resolution  of  the  Congress." 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fxn.BRicHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
189  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  Presiding  Ofticer.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to 
me  this  is  a  very  important  amendment. 
The  original  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint  resolu- 
tion was  enacted  by  Congress  after  brief 
debate.  There  was  some  reason  for  ur- 
gency at  the  time.  Action  on  it  was  ex- 
]?edited  through  the  House  and  through 
the  Senate.  It  was  approved  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1964.  In  effect,  we  have  debated 
Southeast  Asia,  if  not  specifically  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and  its  repeal, 
for  over  30  days  on  this  floor,  compared 
with  2  days  when  it  was  enacted  in  1964, 
almost  6  years  ago.  By  virtue  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  which  I  voted  for 
as  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  and 
which  every  Memt>er  of  the  Senate  who 
was  there  at  that  time  voted  for  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  the  war  has  been  esca- 
lated. 
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As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  White  House,  President 
Nixon,  has  indicated  no  need  for  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  would  guess  that 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  indicate  no  need  for  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  I  would  say,  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  earlier  we  can  repeal  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  the  iaetter. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
I  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  most 
surprising  development  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  seek  to  defeat  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  which  merely  under- 
takes to  put  limits  upon  his  power  to 
wage  war  in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  and 
then  have  his  spokesmen  propose  to  the 
Senate  an  amendment  which  would  not 
only  take  away  his  power  to  act  in  Cam- 
Ixxlia  and  Laos,  but  also  take  away  his 
power  to  act  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
exactly  what  this  amendment  does. 

It  is  true  that  when  Congress  pstssed 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  it  inserted 
a  section  in  which  it  said,  among  other 
things,  that  Congress  could  repeal  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  Congress  reserved  the 
right  to  repeal  by  concurrent  resolution. 
But  here  the  proposal,  instead  of  repeal- 
ing it  by  concurrent  resolution,  would  re- 
peal it  by  an  amendment  to  an  act  of 
Congress  having  no  connection  with  the 
subject. 

The  Senate  is  getting  itself  in  a  rather 
perplexing  state. 

The  Constitution  is  not  as  abstruse  on 
the  question  of  the  power  to  make  war 
as  has  been  suggested.  To  my  mind,  the 
Constitution  is  very  clear  with  respect  to 
that  matter.  It  has  three  relevant  provi- 
sions. One  of  the  provisions  is  found  in 
article  I,  section  8,  clause  11.  Another  is 
found  in  article  I,  section  10,  clause  3. 
The  third  is  foimd  in  article  IV,  section  4. 

These  three  sections  make  it  as  clear 
as  the  noonday  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky 
that  the  men  who  wrote  and  ratifled  the 
Constitution  recognized  that  there  are 
two  different  kinds  of  war,  one  Ein  offen- 
sive war  and  the  other  a  defensive  war. 
The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  re- 
lating to  a  defensive  war  appear  in  article 
I,  section  10,  clause  3  and  article  IV,  sec- 
tion 4. 

The  flrst  of  these  that  I  shall  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  article  I, 
section  10,  clause  3.  puts  certain  limita- 
tions upon  the  powers  of  the  separate 
States.  It  says: 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress .  .  .  engage  in  war,  tmless  actually  in- 
vaded, or  in  such  Imminent  danger  as  will 
not  admit  of  delay. 

In  other  words,  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  recognizes  that  in  times  of 
great  emergency,  when  there  is  not  time 
for  the  National  Government  to  come  to 
its  assistance,  a  State,  without  waiting 
for  the  consent  of  Congress,  may,  imder 
emergency  conditions,  actually  under- 
take to  defend  itself  against  invasion.  In 


that  case,  of  course,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  a  declaration  of  war,  because  the 
State  is  authorized  to  fight  a  defensive 
war. 

Then,  ai-ticle  rv,  section  4,  provides: 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 

State   in   this  Union   a  republican   form  of 

government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 

against  invasion  .  .  . 

This  provision  is  a  recognition  that  the 
United  States  has  a  right  to  defend  it- 
self against  invasion,  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Under  it,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  imdoubted  consti- 
tutional power  to  use  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Nation  to  repel  an  invasion  which 
involves  the  United  States  in  a  defensive 
war. 

The  other  section  Is  article  I,  section  8, 
clause  11.  That  provision  says  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
war. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
no  capacity,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
put  the  United  States  at  war  in  an  offen- 
sive war — that  is,  a  war  which  is  not 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try— without  a  declaration  of  war  from 
the  Congress  or  the  equivalent  of  a  con- 
gressional declaration  of  war. 

Some  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty.  The  SEATO  Treaty  pro- 
vides in  express  language  that  it  does  not 
obligate  the  United  States  to  use  armed 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia  in  defense  of 
any  of  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia 
except  by  an  observance  of  its  constitu- 
tional processes — that,  is,  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

The  United  States  has  no  power,  under 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  apart  from  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution,  to  be  engaged  in 
armed  aggressive  attacks  in  Southeast 
Asia.  When  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  it  was,  as  I  contended 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  some  time  ago, 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war.  It 
expressly  states  that  the  President  may 
use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  resist  aggression  from  North 
Vietnam.  It  was  under  that  power  that 
the  SEATO  Treaty  obligation  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States.  It  was  im- 
der that  power  that  the  United  States 
undertook  to  wage  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
It  was  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
which  gave  the  President  the  power  as 
Commander  in  Chief  to  invade  the  sanc- 
tuaries in  Cambodia. 

There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  Con- 
stitution outside  of  the  provisions  which 
I  have  Just  read  to  the  Senate  that  gives 
the  President  the  power  to  wage  war 
without  the  consent  of  Congress  where 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  is  not  in- 
volved; and  no  one  can  rightly  contend 
that  the  defense  of  the  United  States  is 
involved  in  our  operations  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  have  stood  by  the  President  during 
this  debate  up  to  this  point  because 
Congress  gave  him  authority  to  use  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Iftiited  States  in 
combat  in  Southeast  Asia,  by  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution.  Since  article  n,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Constitution  makes  him  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Anned  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  Congress  has 
authorized  him  to  act  as  such  in  combat 
in  Southeast  Asia  he  had  the  authority  to 


order  the  incursion  into  Cambodia  as  a 
part  of  his  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  position  of  our 
boys  in  Southeast  Asia  will  be  if  we  repeal 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  because  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  no 
power  whatsoever  to  act  as  Commander 
in  Chief  in  that  part  of  the  world  with 
the  exception  of  withdrawing  the  troops, 
if  this  repeal  carries.  It  is  true  that  he 
might  have  the  inherent  power  to  pro- 
tect them  as  they  withdraw.  Manifestly, 
his  power  would  extend  no  further  than 
that.  So  why  should  the  Congress  becloud 
their  situation  by  repeal  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution? 

I  cannot  view  it  as  anything  but  intel- 
lectual and  constitutional  schizophrenia 
that  the  administration  should  stand 
here  and  fight  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  for  all  these  weeks  and  then 
make  through  its  spokesman  the  proposal 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate 
repeal  the  only  action  taken  by  Congress 
which  gives  the  President  authority  to 
use  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  countrj-  in 
combat  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  matter  has  no  place  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  reported  a  resolution, 
which  is  on  the  calendar,  which  is  the 
orderly  way  to  deal  with  this  matter,  and 
which  is  consistent  with  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution,  that  expressly  reserves 
to  the  Congress  power  to  repeal  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress.  That  is  the 
way  the  matter  ought  to  lie  handled,  and 
not  in  this  unexpected  way  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  this  late  stage  in  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
a  Member  of  either  body  of  Congress 
when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was 
adopted.  I  do  not  know  how  I  would  have 
voted  on  that  resolution.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, I  would  have  been  swept  along  by 
the  appeal  to  our  national  interest  and 
by  the  appeal  that  it  was  necessary  to 
protect  a  small  nation  from  the  aggres- 
sion of  a  Communist  nation. 

I  regret,  however,  that  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  was  adopted,  because 
I  believe  that  that  resolution  was  used 
as  a  vehicle  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  to  accelerate 
and  escalate  our  participation  In  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  Our  participation  in 
that  conflict  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  in  which  this  country  has  ever 
been  engaged. 

But  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was 
adopted.  It  did  become  part  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  It  did  become  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  was  used  by  President 
Johnson  to  escalate  the  Vietnam  war.  It 
justifles  now  our  continued  participation 
in  that  conflict. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  wording  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  remind 
Senators  that  if  we  repeal  it,  the  recitals 
of  the  preamble  will  be  repealed  as  well 
as  the  body  of  the  resolution. 

Referring  to  the  attacks,  or  alleged  at- 
tacks, at  that  time  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese on  the  United  States,  the  pre- 
amble in  part  reads: 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  delil>er- 
ate  and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  in  North  Vietnam 
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has  been  waging  against  Its  nel|  ;hbors  and 
the  nations  Joined  with  them  In  the  collec- 
tive defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  8t*tes  U  a^slating  the 
peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  to  piptect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  (nlUtary  or 
political  ambitions  In  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  people  should  Jbe  left  in 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their 
own  way:  Now.  therefore,  be  It   ] 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative*— 

I  do  not  think  we  would  want  to  take 
back  any  of  those  recitals:  biit  that  is 
what  the  repeal  of  this  resolutiion  would 
do.  It  would  withdraw  those  i'ecltals  as 
being  the  thoughts,  and  sentiments  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senat*  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  regard  to  |the  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  Southeast  Asia. 

But.  going  on  with  the  body  of  the 
resoluticHi  itself,  it  r«ads ; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  tWt  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited\  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembledl  Tttat  the 
Congress  approves  and  supports  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  as  Coi|ixnander  In 
Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measi^^s  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  fices  of  the 
United  States  and  to  preveat  further 
aggression.  I 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  w^uld  like  to 
withdraw  that  determination  0r  that  re- 
solve, as  expressed  in  this  resoli^tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President!  will  the 
Senator  yield?  [ 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  its  repeal  with- 
draw that  provision  that  says  {the  Presi- 
dent could  use  force  to  probectj  American 
forces? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes:  it  would  repeal  every 
part  of  the  preamble  and  the  oody  of  the 
resolution.  I 

SMC.  a.  The  United  SUtes  regait^  as  vital  to 
its  iLatlonal  interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintoisiice  of  internationai  ;  pe«oe  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  I 

It  would  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  if  we  withdraw  these  recit- 
als as  being  the  opinion  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatl>«s  and  the 
Senate,  as  part  of  our  foreign  policy,  as 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  we  will  have 
cut  the  ground  out  from  imdef  the  Presi- 
dent's position  and  the  position  of  the 
United  Stetes  as  it  fights  in  Vietnam  and 
In  Cambodia  to  protect  a  small  nation 
from  aggression  by  a  Conimuoist  luitlon. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  would  «eem  to  me 
that  this  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished jtmior  Senator  fr^m  Kansas 
is  more  damaging  and  more  detrimental 
to  the  President's  position  anq  to  the  po- 
sition of  our  Armed  Forces  in(  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam  than  arei  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Cooper-Church  ahiendment. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  President 
would  have  no  further  authority  to  con- 
tinue the  conflict  in  Cambodia  or  to  con- 
tinue the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam,  if 
the  very  vehicle  that  was  use^  to  engage 
the  forces  of  the  United  Stakes  in  that 
conflict  should  be  repealed.     I 

I  have,  on  the  floor  of  me  Senate, 
spoken  in  opposition  to  tl^e  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  and  I  haive  admired 
the  able  efforts  of  the  distingtiished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Kansas  in  leading  the 
fight  against  the  adoption  of  Ihe  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  which  Is  now  em- 
bodied,   of    course,    in    the    committee 


amendment.  But,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas, 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  walked  into  a 
boobytrap  of  his  own  making  in  propos- 
ing this  amendment  to  the  bill  under 
consideration  ;  and  as  evidence  support- 
ing that  feeling,  I  noticed  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  very  quickly  em- 
braced the  Dole  amendment  to  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
we  have  certainly  adopted  the  proper 
position  in  spending  as  much  time  as 
we  have  in  debating  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  it  comes  to  a  final  vote,  it  will  be  de- 
feated. But  as  I  say.  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  present  amendment .  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
more  damaging  and  more  detrimental  to 
the  President's  position  and  the  position 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  than  is  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  and  I  am  at  something  of  a 
loss  to  understand  why  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  oppose  the 
one  and  advocate  the  other.  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated,  either 
by  a  motion  to  table  or  by  a  direct  vote  on 
the  merits  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  some  brief  remarks  I 
intend  to  move  to  table  this  amendment, 
because  I  think  it  is  improper  in  this 
form.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
reported  a  resolution  to  repeal  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution.  I  believe  it  was  re- 
ported with  the  concurrence  of  all  those 
present — or  I  think  possibly  with  one 
dissenting  vote;  I  have  forgotten,  but 
the  vote  was  practically  unanimous; 
13  to  1. 1  believe  it  was — and  the  resolu- 
tion to  repeal  is  in  proper  form;  it  is  a 
part  of  the  resolution  submitted  last  srear 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  M&ry- 
land,  Mr.  Mathias,  and  he  resubmitted 
It  in  the  form  of  a  concurrent  resolution. 
It  will  be  presented,  the  majority  leader 
has  assured  me  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions, at  the  earliest  oiHwrtunity  after 
disposal  of  the  bill  which  is  now  the 
pending  business.  He  has  one  or  two  do- 
mestic matters  Involving,  I  think,  appro- 
priations, and  then  he  will  take  up  the 
concurrent  resolution  to  repeal  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution,  and  it  will  be  de- 
bated in  its  proper  form.  At  that  time, 
its  merits  and  its  background  can  be  dis- 
cussed, as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  have 
already  pointed  out. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  it,  I  think  this 
procedure,  without  notice,  without  dis- 
cussion, at  least  so  far  as  are  available 
in  connection  with  this  bill — is  a  bad 
procedure. 

Because  it  has  been  brought  up  in  this 
fashion,  however,  I  want  to  say  one  or 
two  things  with  regard  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  So  that  the 
record  may  be  clear,  I  want  to  quote  a 
statement  that  President  Johnson  made 
in  1967.  on  Augtist  18,  in  a  news  con- 
ference. This  is  in  our  report.  He  stated: 
We  stated  then — 

That  is  President  Johnson  speaking — 
Euid  we  repeat  now,  we  did  not  think  the 
resolution  was  necessary  to  do  what  we  did 


and  what  we're  doing.  But  we  thought  It 
was  desirable  and  w«  thought  II  we  were 
going  to  ask  them  (Congress!  to  stay  the 
whole  route  and  If  we  expected  them  to  be 
there  on  the  landing  we  ought  to  ask  them 
to  be  there  on  the  takeoff. 

Mr.  Kenneth  CDonnell  served  with 
President  Johnson  and  with  President 
Kennedy.  I  have  a  letter  from  him,  a 
memo,  which  I  shall  use  a  little  later.  I 
anticipate  using  it  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
debate.  Mr.  O'Donnell  discussed  the 
background  of  the  request  for  the  resolu- 
tion. This  is  what  he  reports  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  people  thougnt  at  the  time. 
What  they  wanted  the  resqlution  for  was 
to  neutralize,  to  hamstringVhe  Congress. 
They  wanted  to  get  all  the  Republicans 
as  well  as  the  Democrats  on  the  line  so 
that  tliey  could  not  criticize  the  adminis- 
tration. This  was  a  political  gimmick. 

In  addition,  the  story  they  told  us — 
McNamara  and  Rusk,  President  John- 
son's spokesmen — was  untrue.  Much  of 
the  recitation  about  the  aggressive  at- 
tacks upon  our  ships  on  the  high  seas 
just  did  not  happen.  This  was  a  figment 
of  their  imagination.  It  suited  their  pur- 
poses, that  is  all. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, who  is  a  distinguished  jurist,  the 
most  distingtiished  in  the  Senate,  that  I 
vaguely  recall  that  in  contracts  procured 
by  fraud  there  is  something  about  their 
not  being  binding.  I  think  this  Is  not  un- 
like that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  admit  that  I  was  taken  in.  as  was 
everyone  else.  I  have  apologized,  just  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  did  a 
moment  ago,  most  abjectly,  for  his  vote. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  free  from 
that  taint.  He  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  at  that  time  and  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote.  But  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  voted.  He,  of 
course,  was  relying  upon  what  members 
of  the  committee,  including  me,  told  the 
Senate,  which  had  been  told  to  us  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  was  not  suspicious.  I  have  a  natural 
incUnatlon.  in  the  first  Instance,  until 
proved  otherwise,  to  believe  a  Secretary 
of  State,  a  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  even 
a  President.  I  do  not  start  off  assimiing 
that  they  are  misleading  you  or  telling 
you  untruths.  It  is  only  after  one  has 
had  long  experience  with  them  that  one 
begins  to  develop  a  certain  skepticism. 

After  all,  those  who  have  achieved  the 
Presidency  did  other  things  before  be- 
coming President.  They  were  not  bom 
to  be  President.  Some  of  them  have  even 
been  Senators,  and  when  they  were  we 
do  not  accord  them  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  We  do  not  consider  that  they  are 
infallible  when  they  are  Senators,  and 
I  am  unable  to  see  how  moving  16  blocks 
from  here  endows  a  man  with  infallibil- 
ity and  assures  that  he  knows  all  the 
answers.  Yet,  that  seems  to  be  the  atti- 
tude of  many  people  in  this  coimtry — 
that  because  a  man  moves  into  the 
White  House,  he  knows  all  the  answers 
and  It  is  the  duty  of  everybody  else  to 
get  behind  him.  regardless  of  the  merits 
of  an  issue.  They  do  not  even  want  to 
hear  a  discussion  of  the  merits.  We  just 
ought  to  get  behind  him. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wish  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  the  fact  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  in  reading  into 
the  Record  some  of  the  preamble,  did 
not  read  verbatim  the  recital  having  to 
do  with  the  attacks  on  our  ships. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  referred 
to  those  attacks  as  alleged  attacks,  and 
that  verbiage  was  used  partly  because 
of  the  explanation  given  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  from  time  to  time  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas,  be- 
cause the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  first  section  of  the  preamble 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  did  not  mean  to  tax  him  with  verifying 
that. 

In  addition  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  hearings  and  anything 
that  I  or  members  of  the  committee  have 
said,  a  book  has  been  published  recently, 
after  exhaustive  Investigation  and  inter- 
views of  nearly  every  member  of  the  crew 
of  the  Afaddoi  and  the  Turner  Joy.  This 
book  confirms,  I  think,  the  committee's 
findings — and,  in  fact,  goes  much  fur- 
ther. The  committee  did  not  have  the 
time  or  the  inclination  to  make  its  life 
work  the  interviewing  of  the  members  of 
the  crew.  That  would  have  been  another 
year's  work.  We  believe,  and  I  believe, 
that  to  a  reasonable  man's  satisfaction 
we  have  proved  that  the  attack  upon 
which  they  based  this  statement  did  not 
occur.  That  was  as  far  as  I  thought  we 
were  justified  in  taking  up  the  commit- 
tee's time. 

But  the  position  of  President  Johnson 
was  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he  was  re- 
lying upon  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 
He  did  not  make  it  clear — I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina — just  what 
he  was  relying  on.  I  assume  that  he  was 
relying  on  this  theory,  which  I  never 
before  have  seen  seriously  advanced,  that 
as  Commander  in  Chief  he  could  do  what 
he  pleased  with  the  Army — send  them 
where  he  pleased,  under  any  circiun- 
stances. 

I  agree  completely  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  said  a  moment 
ago  about  what  the  Constitution  author- 
izes. It  makes  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
distinction  between  the  repelling  of  an 
Invasion — in  other  words,  responding  to 
attack,  an  emergency — and,  as  the  Sena- 
tor called  it,  offensive  war — that  is,  a 
deliberate,  planned  action,  the  sending  of 
an  army.  In  that  case,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  serious  and  responsible  au- 
thority that  does  not  say  that  there 
should  be  a  declaration  of  war  and  that 
Congress  has  that  responsibility. 

I  say  this  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  but  also  with 
respect  to  the  discussion  of  it  by  such 
people  as  Jefferson  and  Hamilton — Ham- 
ilton in  particular.  We  might  say  that  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Constitution  Is 
very  clear  on  such  responsibility. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, as  he  always  does  in  talking  about 
the  Constitution,  had  It  exactly  right,  and 
that  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do — as  in  the 


commitments  resolution  and  in  the  other 
cases — to  reestablish  a  proper  relation- 
ship of  responsibility  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  Nobody  is  try- 
ing to  Infringe  upon  his  responsibilities 
at  all.  We  are  just  trying  to  reestablish 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  present  situ- 
ation :  I  had  intended  to  use  all  this  and 
I  will,  of  course,  refer  to  it  again  when 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  reported 
by  the  committee  comes  up,  and  I  believe 
it  will  come  up,  because  I  think  that  is 
a  proper  procedure.  The  present  Presi- 
dent, President  Nixon,  does  not  rely  upon 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  to  do  what 
he  is  doing.  This  is  again  pertinent  to 
what  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
said  a  moment  ago  as  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  is.  President  Nixon  does 
not  say  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion is  his  authority  for  what  he  is  doing 
in  Southeast  Asia.  His  authority  appar- 
ently is  this  theory,  of  which  the  protec- 
tion of  our  troops  seems  to  be  an  integral 
part. 

When  he  puts  it  on  that  basis,  one 
would  naturally  assume  that  what  he 
means  is  to  protect  the  troops,  of  course, 
as  long  as  they  are  there,  but  one  would 
not  assume  that  Implies  that  he  intends 
to  enlarge  the  war  and  to  go  into  another 
country.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that 
shocked  my  committee  and  others  so 
much  when  the  President  sent  our  troops 
into  Cambodia. 

As  for  the  administration's  position  on 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  I  want  to 
read  from  a  State  Department  letter; 
in  his  letter  to  me  of  March  12,  1970,  Mr. 
Torbert,  the  then  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, stated  that  the  administration 
does  not  depend  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  or  similar  resolutions  "as  legal 
or  constitutional  authority  for  its  present 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  or  its  con- 
tingency plans." 

This  is  the  administration's  latest  ex- 
pression of  how  it  regards  this  resolution. 
There  was  a  previous  letter  to  the  same 
effect,  and  it  was  put  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  but  I  in- 
tend to  move,  before  I  yield  the  floor, 
for  a  motion  to  table  this  amendment 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  letter  was  sent  out 
in  the  committee  report,  was  it  not — 
the  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  letter  which  I 
just  referred  to  is  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  the  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  a  reaffirmation  of  as- 
sertions made  In  the  first  place  without 
citing  any  authority  sustaining  the  as- 
sertions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  right. 

I  wanted  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  that  I  intend  to 
move  to  table  this  amendment  at  this 
time,  unless  he  wishes  to  ask  me  a  ques- 
tion. I  believe  he  indicated  that  he  did. 
But  I  cannot  give  up  the  floor  without 
making  the  motion,  since  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  get  the  floor  again. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  would  be 
correct  parliamentary  procedure,  as  well 
as  an  expression  of  courtesy  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  that  both 
require  the  discussion  of  this  very  mat- 
ter in  connection  with  the  concurrent 
resolution  which  has  been  reported  by 
his  committee. 

I  think,  two,  that  the  matter  is  of  such 
grave  importance  tliat  under  no  con- 
sideration should  we,  after  only  brief 
debate,  consider — at  least  with  any  wis- 
dom— placing  this  in  the  bill  providing 
for  the  sale  of  arms,  a  bill  which  has  al- 
ready grown  far  beyond  the  scope  which 
I  think  it  was  intended  to  serve.  I  would 
not  want  to  see  it  grow  still  larger  Ly 
this  addition. 

Three,  I  would  like  to  say  that  while 
I  understood  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  de- 
bate, and  I  think  It  was  made  clear  in 
that  debate  by  some  of  its  sponsors,  that 
the  wording  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution was  broad  enough  to  allow  the 
then  President,  at  his  discretion,  in  the 
event  he  felt  the  situations  required  it, 
to  do  battle  on  the  mainland  of  South- 
east Asia,  I  thought  it  was  relied  upon 
by  the  former  administration  at  the  time 
he  did  that.  Certainly,  there  was  no  re- 
quirement for  any  resolution  or  any  au- 
thority to  be  given  by  Congress  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief  which  authorized 
the  naval  units  that  were  fired  upon  to 
defend  themselves  and  to  defend  them- 
selves against  any  attacks  made  upon 
them  on  the  open  sea. 

ITius,  I  thought  It  was  well  understood 
in  that  debate  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  that  we  were,  in  effect,  giving 
the  President  his  head  to  do  just  what 
he  did  later. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
have  wondered  sometimes  whether  we 
did  the  wise  thing;  but  I  think  that 
there  is  no  question  of  our  having  gone 
that  far. 

The  next  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  I  think  the  succeeding  President, 
now  President  Nixon,  Is  in  an  entirely 
different  situation.  He  does  not  have  to 
rely  upon  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
or  upon  anything  else  to  defend  our 
troops,  whom  he  foimd  when  he  came 
into  power  and  came  into  authority, 
against  annihilation,  attack,  or  destruc- 
tion, and  to  do  anything  in  his  discre- 
tion that  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers. 

I  have  always  thought  that  that  in- 
cluded the  authority  to  protect  against 
the  long  exposed  flank  along  the  Cam- 
bodian front  where  there  were  sanctu- 
aries just  a  few  miles  within  the  flank. 

What  occurs  to  me  at  this  stage  is  the 
untimeliness  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment. Second,  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted  in  its  present  form,  I  would  fully 
expect  it  to  be  followed  by  another  one, 
requiring  the  President  to  remove  all 
troops  by  then  imder  the  authority  which 
expires,  because  we  would  require  the 
authority,  such  as  it  is,  that  is  given  by 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  to  expire 
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by  a  fixed  time,  which  is  the  enc 
life  of  this  Congress. 

Third,  this  is  one  of  the  things 
to  me,  is  most  disagreeable  as  I 
plate  this  situation. 

I  think  we  would  guarantee  thii 
becoming    about    the    liveliest 
issue  in  the  campaigns  this  fall 
in  effect,  we  would  be  saying, 
thority  given  by  Congress  in  this 
expires  with  this  Congress  and 
Congress  is  the  one  which  will 
decide  what,   if  anything,  will 
by  Congress  from  then  on." 

I  think  we  would  find  a  real 
campaigns  erupting  all  over  the 
on  the  question  of  what  should 
when  the  new  Congress  takes  ov|er 

We  are  not  all  sure  of  being 
year.  Some  will  retire.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr 
has  announced  his  retirement 
ator  from  Florida  has  announce 
tirement.  For  other  reasons.  ma<>y 
Senators  will  not  be  here  next 
hope  there  will  not  be  many  w 
defeated.  I  have  no  desire  to  sea 
my  colleagues  defeated,  but  we 
that  these  times  are  uncertain 
there  may  be  enough  new  persor^el 
next  year  to  make  a  balance 
when     it     comes     to     this     pn 
question. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  if  we 
plunge  the  country  into  politico 
one    question    above    every 
would   be   involved   in   this   NoV 
election,  then  the  way  to  do  it  is 
this   amendment   to   a   bill   w 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  thi  • 
matter  of  this  amendment  at 
and  with  this  slender  debate, 
out  even  giving  a  chance  'o 
read  the  report  the  Committee 
sidered  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkii 
tion,  much  less  giving  Senators 
ported    out    the    concurrent 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
a  chance  to  show  the  reasoning 
they  foUowed  in  reporting  that 
portant  concurrent  resolution. 

Thus,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
the  grounds  mentioned,  would 
hope   that   this   particular 
shall  not  be  adopted. 

The  Senator  from  Florida 
following  the  Senator  from 
Senator  from  Michigan,  and  ot^ier 
ators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
opposed  the  Cooper-Church 
not  because  of  any  feeling  of 
those  Senators  but  because  the 
from  Florida  believes,  with  them 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
wise;   but,  he  finds  himself  now 
end  of  his  rope,  and  he  cannat 
in  this  new  desire   to  complicate 
whole  Issue  by  bringing  in 
completely  unrelated  to  the  sub 
ter  of  the  arms  supply  bill,  wit  lout 
ing  any  respect  to  or  any  chapce 
heard  from  the  committee 
have  studied  the  subject  and 
able  report  on  it,  and  which 
not  even  been  heard  by  Members 
Senate  at  this  time. 

The  Senator  from  Florida 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
tinguished  Senator  from 
tends  to  make  that  motion. 
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and  the  Senator  from  Florida  will  vote 
for  it. 

If  it  does  not  pass,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  thinks  that  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  are  beclouding  this  whole 
issue  by  offering  this  particular  amend- 
ment at  this  particular  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield .' 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  might  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  I  will  not  support 
his  motion  to  table  but  wonder,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  activities  of  the  committee  in 
the  future,  whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  committee  to  bring  before  this  body 
not  only  Tonkin  Bay,  which  has  already 
been  reported,  but  also  the  Cuban  resolu- 
tion of  October  3,  1962.  the  Formosa  res- 
olution of  January  29.  1955.  and  the 
Middle  East  resolution  of  March  9,  1957, 
so  that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
debate  further  the  commitments  which 
have  been  given  to  previous  Presidents 
to  commit  American  troops  without  any 
further  authority  of  Congress. 

If  that  b?  the  case,  has  that  now  been 
so  c  mstrued? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Seantor  from  Kentucky  that  insofar  as 
the  Middle  East  resolution  is  concerned, 
that  was  originally  reported  to  be  re- 
pealed along  with  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution, but  because  of  the  tense  situation 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  majority  leader 
and  certain  other  Members  suggested 
that  its  repeal  might  be  misunderstood. 
And  they  asked  us  to  reconsider  that  ac- 
tion and  to  separate  the  two.  That 
w-s  thought  to  be  the  wiser  course  of 
action  and  the  Committee  did  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  still  con- 
sidering all  of  these  emergency- type 
resolutions,  not  only  the  ones  that  the 
Senator  mentioned,  but  all  of  them  con- 
nected with  commitments. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  "Mr.  Sy- 
MiNCTON>  last  year  was  made  chairman 
of  an  ad  hoc  com.mlttee  to  go  into  all  of 
our  commitments  abroad,  particularly 
those  which  are  the  most  active,  cost 
us  the  most  money,  cause  the  most  trou- 
ble and  create  the  most  turmoil.  He  has 
held  hearings  on  almost  all  of  them.  They 
are  practically  finished. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  held 
hearings  on  the  Philippines,  Laos. 
Thailand,  Taiwan.  Ethiopia,  Greece, 
Europe  in  general  and  others. 

I  anticipate  that  after  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  all  of  those 
hearings,  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
terminate  some  of  the  commitments.  And 
I  shall  certainly  support  most  of  them, 
but  I  would  not  want  to  preclude  de- 
cisions on  all  of  them.  I  am  sure  that 
a  number  of  them  will  have  been  proven 
to  be  obsolete. 

We  have  already.  I  think,  had  a  sub- 
stantial economic  drain  because  of  the 
that    Spanish  bases  agreement,  for  example, 
the  dl«-     The  administration  was   getting  re«dy 
in-     last  year  to  renew  an  extension  of  all  our 
prevail,     bases  there,  with  a  5-year   agreement 
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that  involved  several  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  As  a  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's work,  the  time  period  was  cut 
to  two  years  and  the  amount  was  re- 
duced considerably.  It  is  being  reconsid- 
ered further.  I  hope  that  we  will  get 
out  of  this  without  any  greater  drain  on 
our  pocketbooks. 

The  purpose  of  the  Symington  Sub- 
committee is  to  review  all  commitments 
and  see  whether  we  can  cut  them  down 
and  eventually  bring  home  the  troops 
and  stop  the  drain  on  our  economy 
which  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  as 
strongly  as  anyone,  feels  is  about  to 
bankrupt  this  country. 

I  read  an  article  in  tliis  morning's  pa- 
per on  the  bankruptcy  of  the  largest  and 
richest  railroad  in  America.  I  think  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  makes  a  very 
persuasive  case.  If  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing about  these  ventures,  including 
that  in  Vietnain,  we  will  go  bankrupt. 

The  subcommittee  has  pursued  this 
matter  actively;  it  has  held  very  exten- 
sive hearings;  and  they  have  involved 
a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  members.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
have  attended  nearly  every  hearing. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  read 
to  the  Senator  from  Mr.  Torbert's  let- 
ter to  the  Senator  under  date  of  March 
12.  1970.  in  regard  to  the  Middle  East 
rCwOlution : 

Much  of  the  Middle  East  resolution  of 
March  9.  1957.  is  no  longer  relevant.  That 
portion  of  section  2  of  the  resolution  giving 
congressional  approval  for  the  President  to 
undertake  military  assistance  programs  has 
now  been  overtaken  by  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  Similarly,  section  3  of  'he  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  President  to  exi>end 
funds  during  fiscal  year  1957  la  no  longer 
relevant.  Section  4.  authorizing  the  President 
to  furnish  assistance  to  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force,  has  no  current  applicabil- 
ity since  UNEF  no  longer  exists. 

The  resolution's  statement,  in  section  2. 
that  "the  United  States  Is  prepared  to  use 
armed  forces  to  assist  any  nation  or  group 
of  such  nations  requesting  assistance 
against  armed  aggression  from  any  country 
controlled  by  international  communism" 
plays  a  role  In  U.S.  bilateral  agreements  with 
Iran.  Pakistan,  and  Turkey.  Article  I  of  those 
agreements,  which  Is  common  to  all  three  of 
them,  says  that  "In  cases  of  aggression 
against  (Iran.  Pakistan.  Turkey),  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  will  take  such  ap- 
propriate action.  Including  the  use  of  armed 
forces,  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  and 
as  Is  envisaged  In  the  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  stability  In  tlie  Middle  East, 
In  order  to  assist  the  Government  of  (Iran. 
Pakistan.  Turkey)  at  Ite  request."  Repeal  of 
the  resolution  would  In  no  way  affect  the 
continuing  validity  of  these  bilateral  agree- 
ments. On  the  other  hand.  If  the  resolution 
Is  not  repealed,  the  administration  would  not 
construe  It  as  a  source  of  authority  for  any 
decisions  which  might  Involve  the  United 
States  In  a  conflict  In  that  area. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  agree 
with  that  language? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  repealed.  I  said  that  the  committee 
voted  favorably  to  repeal  the  Middle 
East  resolution.  I  thought  that  I  made 
myself  clear.  But,  because  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  situation,  it  was  thought  later 
that  such  actions  might  be  misunder- 
stood. The  majority  leaders  and  others 
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requested  that  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and  Mid- 
dle East  resolutions  be  handled  sepa- 
rately and  not  reported  together. 

The  committee  will  give  more  con- 
sideration to  the  repeal  of  the  Middle 
East  resolution,  and  I  think  it  will  vote 
again  to  repeal  it.  perhaps  when  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East  is  not  so  dif- 
ficult. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen.  But 
I  agree  with  the  language  which  the 
Senator  read,  and  I  agree  with  the  lan- 
guage In  that  same  letter  about  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  do,  too.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  there  would  be  any 
misimderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
chairmsm  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  regard  to  this  language  if  the 
repeal  of  the  Mideast  resolution  were 
to  take  place.  There  would  be  no  incon- 
sistency between  that  repeal  and  the  let- 
ter signed  by  many  of  us  8md  sent  to  the 
President  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  Senator  refers  to  an  inconsistency? 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  As  long  as  we 
know  what  we  are  doing.  It  is  not  in- 
consistent with  this.  I  think  that  what 
the  State  Department  said  is  correct. 

However,  a  number  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  do  not  want  to  consider  the 
Middle  East  resolution  at  this  time.  I  am 
not  one  of  them,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  Senators  who  do  not  want  to  con- 
sider it  now.  And  this  was  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  decision  not  to  press 
at  this  time  on  the  decision  with  respect 
to  the  Middle  East  resolution. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  might  ask 
the  Senator  with  respect  to  the  Formosa 
resolution  whether  he  agrees  with  the 
following  language: 

This  resolution  is  now  15  years  old.  In  the 
event  of  a  new  crisis  in  the  Formosa  Strait. 
this  administration  would  not  Ttew  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Formosa  resolution 
•a  a  source  of  congressional  authority. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  For- 
mosa resolution  ought  to  be  repealed.  I 
would  approve  it.  and  if  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  take  action  there.  I  think  it 
ought  to  come  to  Congress. 

This,  in  my  view,  is  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  commitments  resolution 
which  the  Senate  passed  last  year  and 
which  requires  aflBrmative  action  by  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
before  a  national  commitment  can  be 
made  to  a  foreign  government. 

Mr.  COOK.  With  reference  to  the 
Cuban  resoluticm.  does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  agree  with  the  following 
language: 

The  Cuban  resolution  of  October  3,  1962, 
was  above  all  a  statement  of  n.S.  policy  to- 
ward Cuba.  It  was  not  Intended  to  add  to  the 
President's  powers  or  to  authorize  any  par- 
ticular action  be  might  take  in  the  future. 
Consequently,  we  do  not  consider  that  the 
Cuban  resolution  In  any  way  affects  the 
powers  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  It  has  never  been  relied  upon  by 
the  executive  as  the  legal  basis  for  any  action. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  that.  And  I  think  that 
along  with  the  rest  of  this  debris,  it 
should  be  swept  Into  the  ashcan.  We 
ought  to  consider  these  in  the  light  of 
what  the  conditions  are  today. 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  vote  in  favor  of  the  moticm  to 
table  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  But  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  would  bring 
up  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  repeal 
pending  on  the  calendar  when  it  is  avail- 
able to  be  brought  before  the  Senate,  be- 
cause at  that  time  it  is  my  intention  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  add  the  res- 
olutions that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing because  if,  in  fact,  these  resolutions 
are  no  longer  effective  and  if  in  fact 
the  position  stated  by  the  Acting  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Affairs  was  correct  in  his  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  then  I  think  if  the  Senate,  in 
its  power  over  foreign  relations  of  this 
Nation  is  going  to  act  instead  of  react, 
it  should  clear  the  decks.  If  it  is  going 
to  clear  the  decks  then  I  think  we  should 
not  only  clear  the  decks  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  but  tilso  the  resolu- 
tions on  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores, 
the  Middle  East  resolution,  and  the  Cu- 
ban resolution. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  further  when 
that  debate  continues  the  Korean  res- 
olution and  the  South  American  resolu- 
tion because  if  this  be  the  case,  if  we  have 
a  resolution  In  effect  that  could  be  con- 
strued to  give  the  President  the  author- 
ity and  he  takes  It,  and  we  raise  the 
question  that  he  has  not  consulted  with 
Congress  after  Congress  gave  the  au- 
thority, It  Is  incumbent  on  Congress  to 
act  before  it  reacts. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  Uie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
go  back  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
line, our  constitutional  expert,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

SectiMi  3  of  the  resolution  states: 

This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the  Pres- 
ident shall  determine  that  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  area  la  re<isonably  assured  by 
international  conditions  created  by  action 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except 
that  It  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  that  prescribe  the 
only  two  methods  by  which  this  resolu- 
tion could  be  terminated? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  By  its  terms.  That 
is  the  reason  we  had  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  resubmit  It  in  the  form  of  a 
concurrent  resolution.  This  one  and  the 
Middle  East  resolution  provide  specifi- 
cally for  repeal  by  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. The  others,  I  presume,  would  re- 
qtiire  presidential  joinder.  A  joint  reso- 
lution would  be  the  normal  way  to  do 
it.  But  as  a  matter  of  procedure  the 
Senator  is  correct.  It  has  been  reported 
by  the  committee  now.  "ITiat  resolution 
is  on  the  calendar;  It  Is  ready  for  action. 
The  majority  leader  Intends  to  bring  It 
up  soon  after  the  completion  of  action 
on  the  present  bill.  If  this  bill  had  not 
been  subjected  to  this  long  filibuster  of 
6  weeks  it  would  have  been  disposed  of 
long  before  now.  However.  It  is  not  for 


me  to  complain  about  filibusters.  I  have 
approved  of  them  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate.  I  only  point  out  that  that 
is  the  reason  this  matter  has  not  come 
up.  It  caimot  come  up  as  long  as  this 
matter  is  filibustered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then,  this  method,  in 
the  Senator's  view,  is  a  proper  proce- 
dure? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  ought  to  be  repealed  by  a 
concurrent  resolution.  President  John- 
son and  his  advisers  thought  they  were 
making  a  gesture  to  Congress  when  they 
said  in  effect,  it  might  be  repealed  "with- 
out my  approval."  It  was  a  little  public 
relations  gimmick.  President  Johnson 
was  saying,  "You  do  not  have  to  have  my 
approval  to  repeal  it." 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

While  the  resolution  states  how  it 
should  be  terminated,  it  does  not  pre- 
clude termination  in  some  other  day. 
The  word  "may"  is  used;  it  is  permissive. 
It  does  not  say  only  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  I  respectfully  suggest 
the  method  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  stronger  because  it  does  require  the 
President's  signature  and  it  has  been  in- 
dicated he  does  not  rely  on  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution. 

I  recognize  no  reason  is  needed  to 
table  an  amendmait,  but  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas — and  he  is  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution — 
why  should  it  not  be  disposed  of  in  this 
fashion  today?  We  have  had  only  30  days 
debate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shaU  reply  by 
asking  a  further  question.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor assure  me  that  if  this  is  placed  in 
the  bill  and  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment is  in  the  biU,  the  President  will  sign 
it?  Does  the  Senator  have  any  assurance 
that  the  President  will  sign  the  military 
sales  bill  with  these  items  in  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  any  such 
assurance  from  the  President 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Co<HJer- 
Church  amendment  is  in  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Cooper -Church  amendment;  it  is  a  part 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  think  It  necessarily  means 
it  cannot  be  done  by  joinders,  but  it 
specifically  provides  it  may  be  done  by 
concurrent  resolution,  which  is  a  lesser 
legislative  act,  and  that  Is  the  way  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
leadership  (m  this  side  chose  to  deal  with 
it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Also,  debate  will 
take  place  on  the  resolution.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  casual  and  Inappropriate  pro- 
cedure to  do  it  the  way  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has   proposed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator's 
question  on  this  point?  I  was  yielding  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  I  was  going  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  if  he  did 
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not  think  it  is  a  much  stronge-  basis 
from  the  standpoint  of  maintain  ng  and 
retaining  congressional  jurlsdidlon,  to 
deal  with  this  matter  through  a  con- 
current resolution  in  which  we  do  not 
a:--k  the  Executive  to  join? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do.  But  I  rdcognize 
that  others  do  not  find  appeal  for  the 
congressional  role  in  government  and 
prefer  the  Presidential  role.  It  s  more 
glamourous,  and  many  people  think  the 
only  duty  of  Congress  is  to  get  behind 
the  President.  That  is  the  only  way  they 
can  think  of  Congress,  and  it  kee;  )s  them 
from  assuming  responsibility.  Thp  Sena 
tor  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,   iill   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  seeking  clarification 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  said  c  ne  time 
before  he  was  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  and  he  is  now  against  it;  and 
he  has  often  spoken  of  the  need  i  or  hav 
ing  it  repealed  and  getting  rid  o'  it.  We 
have  now  given  him  this  first  chance. 
We  cannot  be  sure  he  would  ever  have 


quite  as  good  a  chance  again.  I 


why  he  would  be  inclined  to  avoi(  1  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  on  this  repeal, 
which  I  am  prepared  to  support. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senajtor  has 
very  close  association  with  th(  Presi- 
dent. Can  he  give  any  assurarce  that 
the  President  will  approve  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  if  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
is  in  it? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  say  this  particular 
amendment  does  not  turn  on  the  i  )utcome 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  you  are 
ing  it  to  this  bill  it  would  not  t>e 
rate  bill.  The  President  could  pot  veto 
it  by  items,  could  he? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  only  inclination,  and 
I  am  quite  serious,  is  to  believe 
the  time  we  are  through  with  tl^is  bill  it 
will  be  in  a  shape  which  the  President 
can  sign  and,  therefore.  I  thiiik  after 
both  Houses  have  worked  their 


will  the 
President  will  be  in  a  position  tb  accept 
the  bill.  He  might  not  entirely  approve 
everything  which  one  lx>dy  has  done  hut 
after  the  sanctifying  effect  of  that  body, 
which  springs  directly  from  thfe  people 
and  sijrlngs  back  at  them  every  2  years, 
and  is  closed  to  the  people  becau!  e  of  this 
double  spring  effect,  perhaps  we  should 
assume  it  would  be  in  proper  legislative 
shape  and  that  the  President.  I  would 
assume,  would  sign  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  kill  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  qustion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  foij  a  ques- 
tion 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  the  Senator 
does  not  object  to  the  repeal  of  jthe  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  I  favor  its  repeal. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  not  today. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  accok-ding  to 
the  procedure  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
suggests.  I  think  it  is  wrong  and  that  it 
is  untimely.  I  said  I  favor  repealing  it. 
and  I  stated  why  a  moment  ag^. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  read  the  committee  re- 
port. There  are  only  six  linei  in  the 
committee  statement  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  It  states,  in  effect,  "as 
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wonder 


attach- 
a  sepa- 


amended,  we  recommend  it  do 


pass."  I 


guess  this  could  be  debated  2  or  3  weeks 
and  another  conclusion  could  be  reached. 
We  have  l)een  debating  the  general 
issue  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  effect  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  The  Pres- 
ident has  made  it  clear  that  he  does  not 
rely  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  other  Sen- 
ators have  made  it  clear  that  they  do  not 
rely  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  now. 
It  seems  an  appropriate  time  to  act  now. 
I  apologize  if  I  have  trespassed  on  the 
rights  of  any  Member  or  any  committee. 
That  was  not  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. We  were  debating  a  measure  re- 
lating to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  not 
trying  to  deal  lightly  with  it.  I  may  say 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  passed,  after 
a  brief  debate,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2.  Be- 
cause of  passage,  the  war  escalated  until 
there  were  approximately  550,000  troops 
there.  Perhaps  it  was  dealt  lightly  with 
at  the  time  the  resolution  was  passed.  I 
do  not  pass  judgment  on  that.  But  now 
that  we  have  expressed  ourselves  many 
times,  why  is  it  inappropriate  to  act  now? 
This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  pass  on 
the  proposition.  If  it  fails,  we  still  have 
the  concurrent  resolution.  This  proce- 
dure will  give  the  President  an  opportu- 
nity, by  appending  his  signature  to  it,  to 
affirm  that  he  favors  repeal  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  re.=:olution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  say  any  more  than  I  have  as  to 
why  the  Senator's  amendment  is  inap- 
propriate. It  departs  from  the  usual  pro- 
cedure. The  Senator  from  Florida  made 
an  eloquent  argument  for  my  position  on 
the  inappropriateness  of  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  can  say  to  add  to  what  both 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  have  said.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  the  Senator  has  not 
listened  very  carefully  and  has  not  ob- 
served what  the  proper  procedures  are. 
After  he  has  been  here  a  while.  I  think  he 
will  come  to  appreciate  the  procedures  of 
the  Senate.  One  of  the  important  parts 
of  the  procedures  of  the  Senate  is  fol- 
lowing the  committee  procedure.  In  fact, 
following  the  proper  procedure  is  very 
relevant  to  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. One  does  not  override  the  es- 
tablished procedures  of  a  body  like  this 
and  still  reach  any  kind  of  result. 

I  do  not  blame  the  fSenator,  in  view  of 
his  brief  attendance  here,  for  not  having 
learned  all  of  the  proper  procedures. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  described, 
in  very  eloquent  language,  the  same 
point  I  was  making.  I  thought  it  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas to  go  along  with  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  more  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas — his  amendment  does  not  accord 
with  the  proper  procedure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  not  saying 
he  is  against  repeal.  Is  he? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  against  the 
procedure  you  have  suggested.  The  Sen- 
ator has  evidently  not  been  here  long 
enough.  He  is  not  a  committee  chairman. 
And  I  do  not  believe  he  has  any  great  ex- 
perience in  this  area. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Is  it  a  rule  of  the  Senate 


that  one  must  clear  everything  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  there  is  no  rule 
that  one  has  to  clear  anything  with  me, 
but  all  of  the  standing  committees  have 
a  function  to  play  in  this  body.  If  the 
Senator  will  read  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
he  will  see  each  committee  has  certain 
jurisdictions.  The  Senator  can  make  any 
motion  he  wants  to.  Of  course  he  can. 
That  does  not  mean  we  have  to  accept  it. 
I  am  not  saying  the  Senator  cannot  make 
a  motion.  I  am  going  to  move  to  table  the 
motion,  because  the  procedure  proposed 
by  the  Senator  is  highly  improper.  The 

Senator  is  not,  however,  out  of  order 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  going  to  say,  if  I  wa.s 
out  of  order  perhaps  the  Senator  should 
make  a  point  of  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  not 
out  of  order.  He  can  make  any  motion 
that  he  wants  to.  It  is  up  to  him. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  add  that  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Senator's  committee  on 
a  relevant  amendment,  as  did  about  20 
other  Senators  on  related  business  before 
the  committee.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas testified  and  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  enlightened  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  but  I  did  not  know  it  ex- 
tended to  the  point  where  a  Senator 
could  not  offer  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  because  other  Senators  have  been 
here  longer  than  the  Senator  offering  an 
amendment.  If  I  have  transgressed  any 
rule,  I  should  know  about  it,  because  it 
occurs  to  me  the  amendment  is  timely 
now.  We  have  been  debating  this  ques- 
tion now  for  about  35  days.  As  the  Sen- 
ator has  suggested,  it  may  have  a  taint  of 
a  filibuster. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  doubt  that  it  is  a  filibuster? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not 
been  around  here  long  enough  to  recog- 
nize one. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  it  is  a  filibuster.  It  is  not  be- 
coming for  me  to  say  that  one  should  not 
filibuster,  and  I  am  not  saying  that.  I 
will  say  that  a  good  precedent  has  been 
set  for  filibustering  other  bills  that  may 
be  coming  up  later  in  the  year.  We  had  a 
very  good  filibuster  last  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  learned  a  lot  last  year 
from  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  well 
as   from  other  Senators,  on  the  ABM 

debate.  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  th3 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  floor.  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  ready  to  make  a  motion,  but.  first, 
I  had  promised  to  yield  for  one  moment 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).  who  is  really  the  sponsor  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  to  repeal  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  He  Introduced 
last  year  a  resolution  which  carried  the 
repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  It 
wEis  by  action  of  the  committee  that  it 
was  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
resolution.  So  certainly  he  is.  in  a  sense, 
sponsor  of  the  repeal  resolution. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distlngiiished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  for  his  gen- 
erous words.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  monopoly  of  glory  in  this  matter. 
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I  think  if  we  can  get  the  job  done,  there 
will  be  glory  enough  to  spread  around  for 
everyone.  But  I  am  concerned  with  one 
of  the  propositions  that  was  placed  be- 
fore the  Senate  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  in  that  If 
we  simply  repealed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  we  would  create  a  vacuum, 
and  within  that  vacuum,  the  Executive 
could  operate  without  congressional  pol- 
icy direction. 

The  question  I  wanted  to  propose  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  was,  re- 
gardless of  what  we  may  do  here  this 
afternoon,  if  he  did  not  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  to  return  to  the  work  already 
done  by  his  committee,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  a  further  policy  question  as  to 
what  the  Congress  wants  to  see  happen 
In  Southeast  Asia,  not  simply  leaving  a 
vacuum  in  which  the  Executive  has  a 
hunting  license  to  operate  without  jxilicy 
direction  from  the  Congress,  and  to  ask 
the  chairman  if  it  would  be  his  intention 
to  pursue  this  question,  as  I  think  he  be- 
gan to  explore  it  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
going  to  say  it  seems  to  me  that  both 
Senators  from  Kentucky,  in  two  different 
ways,  and  also  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
have  been  moving  into  the  area  of  setting 
some  foreign  policy  guidelines,  which  I 
think  is  the  proper  function  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  area. 

The  Church-Cooper  amendment  is  a 
step  in  tlie  direction  of  expressing  our 
view  as  to  the  war  in  Cambodia.  It  has 
become  involved  in  a  lot  of  controversy 
as  to  what  it  does.  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
any  formula  we  could  find  that  would  be 
useful  and  helpful  to  the  President  in  his 
declared  intention  of  ending  the  war.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Maryland  wants 
to  assist  in  that  effort.  The  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  have 
been  searching  for  ways  to  help  bring 
the  war  to  an  end.  Most  of  us.  if  it  is  not 
unanimous,  are  eager  to  get  the  war  over 
with. 

But  there  seems  to  be  the  assumption 
by  the  administration  that  it  does  not 
need  any  help  from  the  Congress.  And 
associated  with  this  is  the  belief  that  the 
President  can  do  anything  he  pleases  as 
Commander  in  Chief — so  long  as  he  does 
It  in  the  name  of  protecting  American 
troops. 

What  I  think  caused  such  a  great 
shock  was  the  expansion  of  the  war  into 
Cambodia.  That  has  created  very  deep 
skepticism  in  many  circles  as  to  just 
what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  recall,  in  the  original  draft 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  166,  the 
Mansfleld-Mathias  resolution,  we  did 
provide  for  an  express  congressional  pol- 
icy supporting  the  President's  with- 
drawal of  all  troops  from  Vietnam,  and 
it  seems  to  me,  sis  I  say,  that  whatever 
we  do  today,  we  have  to  move  In  that 
direction  in  order  to  provide  those 
guidelines. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  there  are  several  pending  amend- 
ments and  resolutions  devoted  to  the 
very  purpose  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

This  extended  debate,  or,  in  somewhat 
more  frank  language,  filibuster,  has  de- 


layed getting  to  those  other  amendments 
and  resolutions.  I  hope  this  bill  will  be 
disposed  of  quickly,  although  I  offer  no 
criticism  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
carrying  on  an  extended  debate.  I  have 
done  it  myself.  There  is  always  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  pend- 
ing business  is  important  or  unimpor- 
tant. I  am  ready  to  make  the  motion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  mentions  fol- 
lowing the  President.  I  backed  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Cam- 
bodian incursion  on  the  basis  of  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution.  Now  the  President's 
spokesman  says  he  wants  to  repeal  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  it  is  getting 
to  be  impossible  to  follow  the  President, 
because  the  President  is  emulating  the 
character  in  the  novel  who  is  reputed  to 
have  jumped  on  his  horse  and  galloped 
wildly  off  in  all  directions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  spoke 
of  the  President's  spokesman.  I  hope  he 
was  not  referring  to  me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No ;  I  referred  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas.  I  exon- 
erate the  Senator  from  Arkansas  from 
that  role. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FANNnj).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FULBRIGHT)  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  iMr.  Dole).  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  On  the  quorum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
quorum. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll  for  the  vote  on  the  motion. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  is  absent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 


voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
and  the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field and  Mr.  Packwood  )  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MUNDT )  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
Murphy)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt), 
the  Senator  from  Califonia  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy • .  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  have  each  voted 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  15. 
nays  67,  as  follows: 

I  No.  161  Leg.] 


TEAS— 15 

Allen 

Fulbrlght 

McCJarthy 

Anderson 

Gravel 

McOee 

Bayh 

Holland 

Sparkman 

EUender 

HolUngs 

Stennls 

Enln 

Jordan,  N.C. 
NATS— 67 

TaUnadge 

Aiken 

GoodeU 

Pastore 

AUott 

Grlffln 

Pearson 

Baker 

Ourney 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  Va. 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Scott 

Case 

Javlts 

Smith,  Maine 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith.  111. 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Ck)oper 

Long 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Tower 

Dole 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Kagleton 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Young.  N  Dak 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

Moss 

Goldwater 

Nelson 
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Bible 

Hatfield 

Mn.skie 

Cannon 

McClellan 

Packwood 

Dodd 

McIntyre 

Percy 

Dominick 

Metcalf 

Russell 

Gore 

Mundt 

Tydings 

Harris 

Murphy 

Tarborough 

So  Mr.  Fulbright's  motion  to  table 
Mr.  Dole's  amendment  wtis  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Griffdj).  The  question  now  recurs  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
gathered  from  the  colloquy  which  has 
taken  place  before  the  vote,  that  what 
the  distinguished  chairmim  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  saying 
was  that  he  did  not  object  to  the  thrust 
of  the  Dole  amendment  but  he  did  object 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  proposition 
was  being  placed  before  the  Senate.  I 
would  like  to  ask  If  I  am  right  about  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions had  the  Mathias  resolution  before 
it,  of  which  this  is  a  part.  We  reported 
that  by  a  vote  of  13  to  1,  with  only  one 
dissent  in  the  committee.  It  is  on  the 
calendar  now  and  has  been  there  since 
April  10,  I  believe,  ready  for  action.  It 
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resolu- 


bu; 
th; 


been 
Tlius, 


was  in  the  form  of  a  concurrent 

The  original  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
by  its  terms,  stated  that  it  i 
pealed  by  a  concurrent  resolution 
is  the  form  which  the  resolutioi; 
ported  is  in.  That  is  the  orderlj 
do  it.  It  is  tlie  Mathias  resoUtion 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  disorderly 
The  fate  of  the  bill  before  us 
tain  because  it  is  not  a  concuntent 
olution  as  Senators  know,  w 
not  have  to  go  to  the  White  House 
may  or  may  not  be  accepted, 
or  may  not  be  accepted  in 
because  of  other  issues;  specific^ly 
matter  of  the  Church-Cooper 
ment.  The  Senator  knows  how 
versial  that  has  been.  It  has 
blistered  here  for  6  weeks, 
purpose  is  procedxiral.  I  fa\x»r, 
repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
I  voted  for  the  one  reported  by 
mittee.  It  is  in  a  form  which  I 
the  proper  form  and  the  right 
it. 

Mr.    HANSEN.    I    thank    the 
guished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr 
me  say  to  the  Senate  that  I 
are  under  no  illusions,  because  I 
a  speech  to  make  on  the  substance 
have  to  vote  on  supporting 
not  going  to  yield  for  a  vote 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  Presiflent 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICE  R 
Gurnet)  .  The  Senator  from  Mqntana 
recognized. 


o 


t  he  corn- 
think  Is 
w  ay  to  do 


Presii  lent, 
hope 


repeal 


Vote! 

let 

they 

iiave  got 

We 

I  am 

now. 


rii  [ht 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
recognize  a  delay,  a  stall,  a 


Preside  nt 


Rejeanh  and  d«velopmenf: 

Apollo 9!  5.500 

Space  fliihl  operations 5  i.  ZOU 

Advanced  missions ,,522 

Physics  and  astronomy !'J??2 

Lunar  and  plaocUry  uplonlioa 1'  1.900 

Bioscience ,  |  900 

Space  ipplioliOBS....  1|   .000 

Laynch  vehicle  pfocurement .     sJJ; 

Space  vehicle  systems ■  J  000 

Elertronie*  syjJetps ;  ?  J22 

Human  factor  systems 5'?22 

Basic  research v.  BOO 

Space  power  and  electric  propatstoo 

systems yg'jSSi 

Nuclear  rockeU .IvS, 

Chemical  propulsion '  0.  30O 

Aeronautical  vehicte J,i22 

Trachim  and  dau  acquisition '^SxSS 

Technology  utilization H.  000 

Total "Is^MOO 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 


total  authorization  request  for 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space 
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is  my  purpose,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not 
going  to  be  allowed  to  vote  now — and 
that  Is  unfortunate — to  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  918,  HJl.  17399.  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  1970, 
and  that  it  be  laid  down  and  made  the 
pending  business  for  this  evening. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  only 
for  tonight,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  bill  I  have  just  designated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — what  Is  that 
biU? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  1970. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  is  that  under  the  unani- 
mous consent  already  given,  the  major- 
ity leader  is  within  his  right  now  to  put 
the  Senate  into  the  matter  of  the  con- 
sideration of  one  of  the  appropriation 
bills,  the  time  now  being  past  5  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC3R  (Mr. 
GuRNEY).  Without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislativk  Clerk. 
Calendar  No.  918.  H.R.  17399,  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposra^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  start  on  the  temporary  pending 
business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gurnet).  The  Senator  from  Montana 
will  suspend.  The  Senate  will  come  to 
I  can  order  so  that  the  majority  leader  may  be 
lili4uster.  It    heard. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  has  a  con- 
ference report. 


distin- 


(Mr. 
is 


A  PPRO- 


NASA  AUTHORIZATION  BILL  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1971— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  16516)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gurnet)  .  The  report  will  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  15.  1970,  pp.  19705- 
19707,  CoNCRESSioNAt  Record.) 

The  PRESmma  officer,  is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  comparative 
tabulation  showing  the  ahiounts  re- 
quested by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  House  action, 
the  Senate  action  and  the  conference 
action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


SUmJiARY  of  action  of  conferees  on  H.R.  16516  NASA  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


E  idget 

II  luest 


House 
actioR 


Senate      Conference 
Ktien  action 


Budget 
request 


House 
Ktion 


Senate      Conference 
act  ion  action 


1. 087. 000 

(54.700 

1.000 

no,  400 

144.900 

12,900 

172.600 

124,  900 

30.000 

23,900 

18,300 

18,000 

30.900 
38,000 
20.300 
87.100 
293.800 
4,500 


956,500 
515.200 
2,500 
116,000 
144. 900 
12.900 
167,000 
124,900 

3a  000 

22,400 
17,900 
17,600 

30,900 

38  000 

20.300 

87.  010 

298.000 

4.000 


994.500 

565  200 

1.500 

116.000 

144.900 

12.900 

167.000 

124,900 

30,000 

23.900 

18,300 

18.000 

30.900 
38.000 

20,3m 

87.100 

295,200 

4.500 


2.873,200     1606,100       2.693,100 


Construction  of  fKilities: 

Ames  Research  Center I.H5  I.M5  1,525 

Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 2.W0  2.M0  0 

Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory l,J55  I.JJO  l.sao 

John  F  Kennedy  SpKe  Center 5g  575  575 

Manned  Spacecraft  Center ?"  ?5?  ?22 

Marshall  Space  Flight  Center ,525  525  525 

Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station..  3.500  3.500  3.500 

Various  locations               18.575  17.950  IS.b/S 

Facility  pUnning  and  design 5,000  5,000  5.000 

Total 34,600  ~33.975  32.550 

Research  and  program  management 692. 300  693,700  677,300 

GrandtoUl ."1,333,000  ~  37606l75     3,315,950 


1,525 

1.928 

J. 950 

575 

900 

525 

3.500 

18.575 

5.000 


34.478 


683.300 
3,410,S7S 


the  Na- 
Admini- 


stration  for  flacal  year  1971  was  $3,333,- 
000.000.  The  House  approveq  •  total 
authorization  of  $3,600,875,000.  The  Sen- 
ate in  its  action  on  the  authorization 
bill  amended  T3.R,  16516,  api  roving  a 


total  of  $3,315,950,000,  an  amount  $284,- 
925,000  less  than  provided  by  the  House 
bill.  The  conferees  are  recommending 
a  toUl  authorization  of  $3,410,878,000. 
This  amount  Is  $77,878,000  above  the 
NASA  request,  $189,997,000  below  the 
House  bill  and  $94,928,000  above  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate. 


BESEAKCH    AND    DEVnOPKENT 

Mr.  President,  in  adjusting  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Senate  and  House- 
passed  versioios  of  H.R.  16516,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  as  follows: 

For  Research  and  Development  the 
House  had  authorized  a  total  of  $2,873,- 
200,000  for  18  programs.  The  Senate  had 
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authorized  $2,606,100,000  for  the  same 
programs,  or  $267,100,000  less  than  the 
House.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a  total 
of  $2,693,100,000  which  is  $180,100,000 
less  than  provided  by  the  House  bill  and 
$87,000,000  more  than  provided  by  the 
Senate. 

In  reaching  this  amount  for  research 
and  development,  the  conferees  agreed 
to  an  authorization  of  $994,500,000  for 
the  Apollo  program,  which  is  $92,500,- 
000  less  than  the  amount  authorized  by 
the  House  and  $38,000,000  more  than 
the  amount  authorized  by  the  Senate. 
This  $38,000,000  addition  would  be  for 
the  production  of  long  leadtime  items 
for  scientific  payloads  for  Apollo  lunar 
exploration  flight  after  1973. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $565,200,000  for  the  space  flight 
operations  program,  which  is  $89,500.- 
000  less  than  the  amount  provided  by 
the  House  and  $50,000,000  more  than 
the  amount  provided  by  the  Senate.  The 
additional  $50,000,000  would  be  applied 
to  the  Apollo  applications  — recently  des- 
ignated "Sky lab" — project,  now  in  the 
hardware  phase,  to  augment  the  develop- 
ment and  qualification  effort  on  space- 
craft and  workshop  subsystems. 

For  advanced  missions  the  House  had 
authorized  $1,000,000  and  the  Senate 
$2,500,000.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the 
amount  of  $1,500,000. 

Small  offsetting  adjustments  were 
made  in  some  of  the  other  research  and 
development  programs  which  did  not  in- 
volve any  changes  in  the  total  funding 
by  the  House  or  Senate. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF   PACILmES 

For  construction  of  facilities  the  House 
provided  a  total  of  $33,975,000  and  the 
Senate  authorized  a  total  of  $32,550,000. 
The  principal  difference  was  a  $2,050,000 
Item  for  an  earth  resources  technology 
laboratory  at  the  Goddard  Space  Fight 
Center  which  had  been  cut  out  by  the 
Senate.  While  the  Senate  approved  of 
the  earth  resources  program  it  was  felt 
that  the  administration  had  not  done 
sufficient  long-range  planning  for  an 
operational  earth  resources  survey  satel- 
lite system  which  would  be  utilized  by 
many  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government.  The  Senate  agreed  to 
restore  $1,928,000,  which  is  the  current 
estimated  cost  of  this  laboratory  result- 
ing from  design  changes  by  NASA  sub- 
sequent to  its  original  budget  presenta- 
tion, in  order  that  the  experimental  por- 
tion of  the  program  can  be  continued, 
but  the  conferees  agreed  that  strong 
language  would  be  placed  in  the  state- 
ment of  managers  indicating  that  both 
Houses  believe  that  the  administration 
should  initiate  immediately  long-range 
planning  examining  the  management, 
technical,  and  other  aspects  of  an  opera- 
tional program.  The  conferees  further 
agreed  that  operational  facilities  should 
not  be  built  until  the  benefits  of  surveys 
can  be  assessed  and  determinations  made 
that  an  operational  system  should  be 
built.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  language 
agreed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  language 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Language  on  Goddard  Facilitt 
It  Is  clear  that  several  federal  agencies  will 
have  a  need  for  the  kind  of  information  that 
will  be  provided  by  earth  resources  satellites. 
In  fact.  NASA  is  designing  the  data  collection 
and  return  systems  of  the  Earth  Resources 
Technology  Satellites  (ERTS)  so  as  to  maxi- 
mize their  usefulness  for  the  prospective  user 
agencies.  It  Is  equally  clear,  however,  that 
insufficient  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
organizational  aspects  of  an  operational  sys- 
tem which  are  compounded  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  multiple  interests  that  would 
be  served.  In  Eiddltion,  there  are  international 
ramifications  to  an  operating  ERTS  system 
that  have  not  been  adequately  considered. 

The  Conferees  agree,  therefore,  that  the 
Executive  Branch  and  particularly  NASA  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  should 
give  prompt  and  careful  study  to  the  problem 
of  how  an  operational  earth  resources  survey 
satellite  system  would  be  structured  both  in 
terms  of  the  many  federal  agency  interests 
that  will  be  involved  and  in  terms  of  its 
international  aspects.  However,  in  view  of  the 
current  developmental  status  of  the  NASA 
experimental  project,  operational  facilities 
for  an  earth  resources  survey  satellite  system 
should  not  be  built  until  such  time  that  the 
benefits  of  continuing  satellite  surveys  can 
be  assessed  and  a  determination  made  that 
an  operational  earth  resources  satellite  sys- 
tem should  be  built. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, the  House  had  authorized  a  to- 
tal of  $17,950,000  for  various  locations 
and  the  Senate  had  authorized  $18,575,- 
000,  or  an  amount  $625,000  above  the 
House  authorization.  This  amount  was 
to  be  used  for  preservative-type  reha- 
bilitation work  at  the  Michoud  assem- 
bly facility  and  at  the  Mississippi  test 
facility.  The  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  Senate  figure  and 
agreed  to  the  additional  $625,000. 

BTSEARCM  AND  PBOGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

For  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, the  House  had  authorized  a  total 
of  $693,700,000  and  the  Senate  had  au- 
thorized $677,300,000.  which  was  $16.- 
400,000  less  than  the  House  authoriza- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Senate  specified 
that  a  ceiling  of  not  to  exceed  $500,- 
108.000  of  such  authorization  be  avail- 
able for  personnel  and  related  costs. 
The  Senate  further  provided  that  NASA 
authority  to  transfer  funds  should  not 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  amoimts  for  personnel  and  re- 
lated costs  in  excess  of  the  ceiling  es- 
tablished by  the  Senate  for  such  costs. 

In  conference  a  total  of  $683,300,000 
was  agreed  to  for  research  and  program 
management  of  which  not  more  than 
$506,108,000  shall  be  used  for  personnel 
and  related  costs.  This  represents  a  $9 
million  reduction  in  (>ersonneI  costs 
from  the  NASA  budget  request.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  the  ceiling  on  per- 
sonnel costs  passed  by  the  Senate  with 
a  proviso  that  the  funding  for  personnel 
costs  might  be  increased  1  percent  in 
the  event  the  Administrator  determines 
such  an  increase  is  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  any  mission. 

The  House  in  its  bill  had  added  $1.4 
million  to  the  research  and  program 
management  budget  stipulating  that  the 
increase  was  for  research  fellowships,  ad- 
ditional summer  jobs,  and  graduate  and 
undergraduate  fellowships  in  the  field  of 
aeronautics.  The  Senate  Eunendment  to 
the  House  bill  contained  no  such  pro- 


vision. The  conferees  agreed  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  encouraging  young 
people  trained  in  the  aeronautical  sci- 
ences to  accept  research  positions  in 
NASA  so  as  to  help  maintain  a  position 
of  leadership  for  the  United  States  in  the 
field  of  aeronautics.  Therefore,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  that  NASA  should  ini- 
tiate, within  the  amount  authorized  for 
research  and  program  management,  an 
educational  program  directed  to  the 
aeronautical  sciences. 

OTHER    LEGISLATIVE    AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  bill  included  two  other  leg- 
islative changes  which  were  not  in  the 
House-passed  bill.  One  provision  would 
place  a  ceiling  of  $500,000  on  appropri- 
ated funds  to  be  used  by  NASA  for  the 
payment  of  services,  per  diem,  travel, 
and  other  expenses  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants. The  House  conferees  agreed  to 
this  amendment.  The  Senate  bill  also  in- 
cluded a  legislative  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  House  Authorization  Act, 
1970,  which  would  make  certain  minor 
and  generally  nonsubstantive  changes  in 
that  section  so  that  NASA  and  DOD  can 
issue  uniform  regulations  relative  to  the 
submission  of  certain  specified  data  re- 
lating to  employees  and  former  employ- 
ees of  both  NASA  and  the  DOD.  The 
House  conferees  agreed  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  give  and  take  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee which  brought  the  House  and 
Senate  into  agreement  on  this  bill.  H.R. 
16516. 1  would  like  to  congratulate  all  of 
the  conferees — both  the  House  and  the 
Senate — for  their  fine  participation. 
However,  I  think  no  one  deserves  more 
credit  for  the  report  I  am  presenting  to 
the  Senate  today  than  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith).  As  usual, 
she  was  there  for  every  minute  of  the 
conference,  was  thoroughly  prepared  and 
supported  the  Senate's  position  with  de- 
termination and  vigor.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  have  served  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee with  her. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Chamber  be 
cleared  of  all  unauthorized  r)ersonnel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gur- 
NEY).  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  clear 
the  Chamber  of  all  unauthorized  person- 
nel. 


SECOND    SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  17399)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  know  now  that  we  have  laid  new 
business  before  the  Senate  whether  the 
Pastore  rule  of  germaneness  for  3  hours 
obtains. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
announces  that  the  3  hourp  for  germane- 
ness has  elapsed. 

Mi.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  |President.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  president,  may 
I  express  the  hope  to  the  Senate,  on  be- 
half of  the  Joint  leadershi }.  that  at  least 
an  informal  adherence  to  the  Pastore 
rule  of  germaneness  migh ;  be  applicable 
on  the  second  measure  w<  are  consider- 
ing today  so  that  we  migi^  get  on  to  the 
business  at  hand. 

We  have  a  morning  h<|ur  which  will 
allow  the  inclusion  of  mo-ning  business 
at  any  time  during  the  coi  rse  of  the  day. 
But  in  the  interest  of  <xpediting  oiir 
labors  today,  we  might  giv(  consideration 
to  the  request  of  the  Senatpr  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgikiia.  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  on  Friday  I  made  an  opening  state- 
ment on  the  second  supple  uental  appro- 
priations bill  for  1970.  Th;  statement  is 
in  the  Record.  I  have  no  further  com- 
ments to  make  at  this  polm  . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uranimous  con 
sent  that  the  committee  a  nendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bUl  as  thus  an:  ended  be  re- 
garded as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment,  provided  tl  at  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlfcER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  heai^  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreet^to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 


the  word  "ex- 
out      'jsgT.OOf"     and     insert 


On  page  2.  line   10.  after 
ceed".     strike 
'•$425 .000". 

On  page  2.  after  line  21.  liisert: 

■  rCDEIlAL    PATMENT   TO    DfSTKICT    Or 
COLUMBIA 

"For   an   additional    amount    for    "Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  C  }lumbta'.  to  be 
paid  to  the  general  fund  of 
Columbia.  94.042,000. 

On  page  3.  line  10.  after 
penses".  strike  out  "$2.67 
•■$174,675  •. 

On  page  3.  line  16.  after  the  word  "vehicle"' 
strike  out  ■$2,370,500""  and  insi  rt  "$3.966.4«5' 

On   page   3.   Une   22.  strike]  out     '$47,300 
and  Insert    "$171. 750'. 

On  page  3.  after  line  22.  In^rt 
'■srnxMtKNT  or  claims 

"For  payment  of  property 
in    excess    of    $500   and   of 


claims  in  excess  of  $1,000.  ajtproved  by  the 


Commission    in    accordance 


visions  of  the  Act  of  February  11 
amended    (45    Stat.    1160:    46|  Stat. 


;he    word    "ex- 


Stat.  131),  $20,000.  payable  fr^m  the  general 
fund." 

On  page  4.  line  7.  after 
pended".  strike  out  "$1.8S8.0t)0"'  and  Insert 
"•$8.768,000'":  and.  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  stated,  insert  a  colon 
That  $374,500  shall  l)e  available  for  construc- 
tion services  by  the  Director  o  General  Serv- 
ices or  by  contract  for  archltec  tural  engineer- 
ing services,  as  may  be  date  mined  by  the 
Commissioner.' 

On  page  4.  after  Une  18.  Iniert: 
FOBEicN  Assista:  c« 
'roaxicN  muTAXT  ckzi  rr  sales 

•For  expenses,  not  otherwla ;  provided  for, 
necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Foreign'  Military  Sales 
Act,  as  amended.  $250.000. (k)0:  Provided, 
That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only 
upon  the  enactment  into  law  of  H.R.  15628. 


the  District  of 

the  word  "ex- 
and     Insert 


kNO  SUITS 

damage  claims 
personal    Injury 


with    the    pro- 


1929. 
500: 


as 
65 


Ninety-flrst  Congress,  or  similar  legislation: 
Provided  further.  That  such  funds  shall  re- 
main available  until  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  Act.  or  of  H.R.  15628, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  or  similar  legislation, 
whichever  is  later. •■ 

On  page  5,  after  line  19,  Insert: 
"■Payment  to  Civn.  Ssbvicb  Retirement  and 
DisABiLrry  Fund 

■"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Payment 
to  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund',  as  authorized  by  5  U  S.C.  8348.  $157.- 
816.600.  to  be  credited  to  the  civil  ser^•lce  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund."" 

On  page  6,  after  line  7.  insert : 

"GENERAL    SERVICES     ADMINISTRATION 

"Real  Pboperty  Activities 

"site  and  expenses.  pliblic  building 

pbojects 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Sites  and 
expenses,  public  buildings  projects',  $371,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended." 

On  page  6,  line  17,  strike  out  "$7,000,000"" 
and  Insert  "•$7,433,000". 

On  page  7.  after  line  4,  strike  out: 

"'Council    on    Envibonmental   Qualttv 
"salabus  akd  expenses 

'For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  In  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91190).  In- 
cluding hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  and 
partial  support  of  the  cabinet  committee  on 
environmental  quality,  and  the  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  on  Environment  QuaUty 
established  by  Executive  Order  11472  of 
May  29,  1969.  cm-  any  amendaUH-y  order, 
$100,000.'" 

And.  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert : 
"Council   on   Envibonmentai.  Qualftt  and 
OmcE  Or  Envibonmental  Qualitt 
"salabies  and  expenses 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Council 
on  Envlornmental  Quality  and  the  Office  of 
Environmental  QuaUty,  in  carrying  out  their 
functions  under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91-190)  and 
the  Environmental  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970  (PubUc  Law  81-224),  Including  hire 
of  passenger  vehicles,  and  partial  support  of 
the  Cabinet  CXmimlttee  on  the  Environment 
and  the  Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality.  esUbllshed  by 
Executive  Order  11472  of  May  29,  1969.  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  11514  of 
March  5,  1970,  $200,000." 

On  page  10.  after  line  12,  Insert: 
"Geological  Sttbvet 

"  sttbvets,  investiga'nons.  and  research 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Surveys, 
investigations,  and  research",  $225,000."" 

On  page  10,  Une  30.  after  the  word  "Pro- 
tection",   strike    out    "$860,000"    and    insert 
$775,000". 

On  page  11,  line  6,  after  the  word  "man- 
agement", strike  out  "$21,000,000'  and  insert 
"$21,172,000":  and,  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  stated,  insert  a  comma  and  "Including 
$172,000  to  remain  available  until  expended." 

On  page  12.  after  line  2.  insert: 

"Manpower  AoMiNiSTRA-noN 

"MANPOWER     development     AND    TRAINING 

AcnvmES 

'•For  an  additional  amount  for  manpower 
and  development  training  activities,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  102  of  the  Man- 
power Development  Training  Act  of  1963. 
as  amended,  $50,000,000  to  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1970:  Provided,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  not  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  106(d)  and  309(b)  of 
said  Act." 

On  page  12,  after  line  16,  Insert: 

"TRADE    ADJUSTMENT   ACTIVmES 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  Trade  Ad- 
justment Activities',  $3,330,000,  together  with 
such    amount    as   may    be   necessary   to   be 


charged  to  the  subsequent  year  appropriation 
for  these  expenses  for  any  period  subsequent, 
to  March  31  of  the  current  year" 

On  page  14,  after  Une  2.  Insert : 
■"HosprTAL  Moder.nization  and  Construction 

"'For  an  additional  amount  for  grants  or 
loans  for  hospitals  and  related  f.icllitles  pur- 
suant to  section  601(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  $8,703,078." 

On  page  14.  after  line  6.  insert: 
"OrncF.  or  Education 
•emergency  school  assistance 

"For  providing  emergency  assistance  to 
desegregating  school  districts  under  part  D 
of  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  (title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965),  the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  title  IV 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  section  807  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  EducaUon  Act 
of  1965,  section  402  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1967, 
and  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  as  amended,  including  necessary  ad- 
ministrative expenses  therefor,  $150,000  000 
to  remain  available  until  September  30,  1970 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated herein  to  carrj-  out  programs  under 
title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  shall  be  Included  as  part  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
allocations  for  each  purpose  set  forth  in 
clauses  (l)  through  (8)  of  secUon  102(b)  of 
^^L^*^"""™*"  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1969:  Provided  further.  That  funds  appro- 
priated for  administrative  expenses  shall  re- 
main available  until  June  30,  1971  " 

On  page  15,  after  Une  13,  Insert: 
"SENATE 

'Contingent  Expenses  or  the  Senate 
"inqoibies  and  investigations 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Inquiries 
and  Investigations",  fiscal  year  1970,  $345,000, 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropria- 
tion, 'Salaries.  Officers  and  Employees',  fiscal 
year  1970." 
On  page  17,  after  line  7,  insert: 
"Legal  Activities  and  Genzsal 

ADM  INISTR  ATION 
"rCES    AND   EXPENSES   Or    WrTNESSXS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Pees  and 
expenses  of  witnesses'.  $500,000." 
On  page  17,  after  line  15,  Insert: 
"federal  prison  ststem 
"Support  of  United   States   Prisoners 
For  an  additional  amount  for  'Support  of 
United  States  prisoners",  $850,000." 
On  page  19.  after  line  10.  Insert: 
"M.aritime  Administration 
"state  marine  schools 
For    an    additional    amount    for    'State 
Marine  Schools",  for  maintenance  and  repair 
of  vessels  loaned  by  the  United  States  for  use 
m     connection     with    such     State    marine 
schools,  $145,000  "" 
On  page  19,  after  line  10.  insert: 

"DEPARTireNT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION 
AND  WELFARE" 
On    page    19,    line    22.    after    the    word 
"pay",    strike    out    "$1,250,000"    and    Insert 
"$1,000,000". 

On  page  20.  after  line  12.  Insert: 

"Bureau  or  Accounts 
"salaries  and  expenses 

"For  an   additional   amount   for,   'Salaries 
and  expenses',  $1,300,000". 

On  page  20,  line  20.  after  the  word  "debt", 
strike  out  "$3,250,000"  and  Insert  "$3,600,000". 

On  page  20.  Une  24,  after  the  word  "Trans- 
porteLtion".  strike  out  "$10,700,000"  and  in- 
sert "$10,600,000". 

On  page  21,  Une  5.  strike  out  "$83,000" 
and  insert  "$67,000"". 

On  page  31,  line  13,  after  the  word  "Con- 
gress", Insert  a  comma  and  "and  Senate  Doc- 
ument numbered  91-86  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress"; and.  In  line  14.  after  the  amendment 
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Just  above  stated,  strUe  out  "$6,591,406"  and 
insert  "$23,478,461". 
On  page  22,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"SENATE 

••  "Compensation  at  the  Vice  President  and 
Senators',  $10,835; 

"  'Salaries,  officers  and  employees',  $3,634,- 
674: 

■•  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate",  $39,120; 

••Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate: 

"  'Senate  policy  committees',  $47,120; 

"  'Automobiles  and  maintenance'.  $4,140; 

"•  'Inquiries  and  Investigations',  $662,515; 
including  $23,695  for  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations; 

"  'Folding  documents',  $4,660; 

"  Miscellaneous  Items',  $92,810; 

On  page  24,  line  6,  after  the  world  "Com- 
mittee", strike  out  "$44,490"  and  insert 
"$43,475". 

On  page  24,  after  Une  20,  Insert:  "Senate 
office  buUdings",  $146300;". 

On  page  24.  after  line  21,  Insert:  "Senate 
garage",  $3,400;". 

On  page  32,  line  10.  after  the  word  "Force", 
strike  out  "$485,000,000"  and  Insert  "$502.- 
600,000". 

On  page  32.  line  20.  after  the  word  "Army," 
strike  out  "$196,480,000"'  and  Insert  "$206.- 
900,000". 

On  page  32,  line  22,  after  the  word  "Navy"', 
strike  out  "$157,800,000"  and  Insert  "$166,- 
100,000". 

On  page  33,  Une  1,  after  the  word  "agen- 
cies", strike  out  "$70,400,000"  and  Insert 
"$74,200,000"". 

On  page  33.  line  4,  strike  out  "$43,800,000" 
and  Insert  "$14,800,000". 

On  page  43,  after  Une  6.  insert : 

"FIEDERAL     PRISON     INDUSTRIES,     INCORPORATED 
"LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVX  AND  VOCATION- 
AL   TBALNING    expenses,    rCQKRAL    PRISON    IN- 
DUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 

"In  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore 
made  available  under  this  beading  for  admin- 
istrative expenses,  $55,000  shall  be  available 
for  such  expenses  dtirlng  the  current  fiscal 
year." 

On  page  46,  after  line  1,  strike  out: 

"INTERNATIONAL     BOUNDARY    AMD    WATER     COM- 
MISSION,   UNITXO    STATES   AND    MEXICO." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert : 

"International  Boundary  and  'Water  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Mexico:" 

On  page  46,  after  line  5,  strike  out: 
"'Salaries  and  expenaca.'  $81,000;". 

And,  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert:  "  'Salaries  and 
expenses,'  $81,000;". 

On  page  46,  after  line  7,  strike  out : 

"'Operation  and  maintenance,'  $175,000;'*. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert:  "'Operation 
and  maintenance,'  $175,000;". 

On  p«^  48,  line  19,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$1,740,000"  and  insert 
"$1, 940,000";  and,  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  Just  above  stated.  Insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided,  That  $200,000  of  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  only  upon  enact- 
ment Into  law  of  S.  2694,  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress, or  similar  legislation; ". 

On  page  51,  after  line  22,  insert: 
"Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

"  'Salaries  and  expenses',  $42,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  apprt>prlatlon 
for  'Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
grams';". 

On  po^e  Sa,  Una  19,  after  th*  word  "ex- 
penses",  strike  out  "$1,932,000"  aiul  inaert 
'  $3,229,000". 

On  page  63,  line  20,  after  the  word  "safety", 
strike  out  "$1,780,000"'  and  insert  "$3,334,- 
000". 

On  page  6S,  Une  22,  after  the  word  "recrea- 
tion", strike  out  "»«M,OM"  and  insert  "$89»,- 
WMT. 
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On  page  53,  line  23,  after  the  word  "wel- 
fare ".  strike  out  "$4,478,000"  and  insert  "$4,- 
624,000". 

On  page  54,  line  2,  after  the  word  "engl- 
neerlng",  strike  out  "$1,096,000"  and  insert 
"$1,905,000". 

On  page  54,  line  5,  after  the  word  "fol- 
lows ",  strike  out  "$10.332,000 "  and  Insert 
"$12491,000";  In  Une  6.  after  the  word 
"fund",  strike  out  "$533,000"  and  Insert 
"$535,000  ";  In  Une  8,  after  the  word  "park- 
ing", strike  out  "$375,000"  and  Insert  "$468,- 
000";  and,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  strike 
out  •■$250,000"  and  Insert  "$339,000". 

On  page  62,  Une  13,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", strike  out  "$3,000,000,000"  and  Insert 
""$6,000,000,000". 

On  page  63,  after  Une  12,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  foUows: 

'"Sec.  604.  Funds  appropriated,  or  other- 
wise made  available,  by  this  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion untU  July  1,  1970.  or  for  five  days  after 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  whlcbever 
ts  later,  unless  a  longer  period  Is  specifically 
provided:  Provided,  That  aU  obligations  in- 
curred In  anticipation  of  such  appropriations 
and  authority  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  as  well 
as  those  for  longer  periods  as  set  forth  herein 
are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed  if  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  hereof." 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  simply  want  to  say  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  While  I  have 
made  my  opening  statement,  I  point  out 
that  he  may  wish  to  make  an  opening 
statement. 

I  therefore  would  like  to  yield  to  him 
at  this  time  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  My 
statement  win  be  short.  It  will  review 
some  of  the  high  points  of  the  second 
supplemental  appropriatloiis  bill  for 
1970. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  1970  is  a  big,  com- 
plicated and  important  enactment.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  long  and  serious 
deliberation  by  the  committee,  and  much 
hard  work  by  the  committee  staff.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  compliment  them 
and  particularly  our  hard-working  and 
efficient  chairman,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  Throughout  the 
hearing's  and  the  consideration  of  the 
measure.  Senator  Btkd  rendered  a  su- 
perb service. 

This  bin,  Mr.  President,  is  notable  for 
several  reasons: 

First,  it  contains  almost  si:i  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  in  new  obligational  au- 
thority. CW  this  $4.3  billion  is  due  to  the 
costs  of  pay  increases,  the  balance  being 
partly  for  uncontrollable  items  and 
partly  for  new  emphasis  or  new  direc- 
tions on  selected  Govemmoit  activities. 

Second,  the  bill  contains  $150  UlUofn 
for  emergency  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  expected  to  desegregate 
by  September  of  this  year.  This  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  stopgap  to  solve  an  Immedi- 
ate proUem;  the  President  has  in- 
formed us  of  his  intention  to  continue 
the  pirogram  on  a  more  regular  basis,  by 
amendmg  the  1971  budget  and  Inducting 
funds  in  the  1972  tHidget.  LegisUtiTe  ao- 
thorizattoo  has  been  requested  in  the 
form  of  tbe  proposed  "Emergency  School 


Aid  Act  of  1970"  presently  being  consid- 
ered in  committee  as  S.  3883.  The 
amount  projected  as  needed  during  the 
next  2  years  is  $1.5  billion. 

Third,  the  bill  contains  language,  in 
titles  IV  and  V,  to  adjust  the  1970  and 
1971  expenditure  ceilings.  The  revised 
ceilings  reflect  a  more  realistic  estimate 
of  budget  outlays  for  the  current  year, 
and  gives  the  President  needed  flexibility 
for  1971.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  issue  is  not  one  of  thrift 
or  profligacy  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration. Rather,  it  is  the  question  of 
how  accurate  it  is  possible  to  be  about 
the  pace  of  expenditures  caused  by  prior 
commitments  of  the  Government  and 
appropriations  by  the  Congress.  The  ad- 
ministration would  prefer  that  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  be  eliminated  alto- 
gether, but  believes  that  the  flexibility 
provided  in  this  bill  will  be  a  workable 
substitute  for  such  action.  That  Is  to  say 
that  uncontrollable  items  may  total  up 
to  $6  billion  without  requiring  further 
congressional  service. 

Fourth,  the  bill  contains  $50  million 
proposed  by  the  administration,  to  sup- 
port a  program  of  summer  emiiloyment 
for  disadvantaged  youth.  These  extra 
funds  will  permit  useful  and  stimulating 
work  experiences  for  young  people  dur- 
ing the  stimmer  months.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram of  great  importance  and  it  should 
be  supported  at  the  highest  possible 
leveL  The  administration  has  advised 
the  committee  that  the  $50  million  con- 
tained in  the  bill  is  the  limit  of  what  can 
be  effectively  and  eflBciently  used. 

Mr.  President,  the  supplemental  tall 
contains  other  items  of  special  interest 
to  the  people  of  Nebraska  and  of  many 
other  States  across  the  Nation.  Fot  ex- 
ample, the  bill  contains  $8.7  million  for 
ho^Htal  construction,  to  permit  work  to 
continue  on  35  selected  ho^ital  projects 
already  imderway.  The  reduced  appro- 
priation for  1970.  from  the  1969  level  of 
$254  million,  caught  these  hosiHtals  with 
construction  contracts,  made  in  good 
faith,  without  funds  to  liquidate  them. 
The  amounts  included  in  the  l>ill  will 
avoid  fimding  deficits  in  these  essential 
projects.  Three  <rf  these  hospitals  were 
in  Nebraska;  the  Mary  Lanning  Hospi- 
tal, in  Hastings,  and  the  St.  Eliaabeth's 
Hospital,  and  Madonna  Nuking  Home 
in  Lincoln.  These  three  pitjjects  require 
$292,006  to  meet  the  obligations  I  have 
mentloaied.  and  that  amoimt  is  included 
In  the  supplemental. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  increased  amounts  in 
this  bill  for  homeownership  and  rental 
housing  assistance  for  those  whose  in- 
come levels  make  most  difficult  the  pur- 
chase or  rental  of  adequate  housing. 
The  bill  contains  increases  of  $35  mil- 
lion for  programs  under  sections  235  of 
the  Hotishig  Act,  and  an  identical 
amount  for  section  236  programs.  These 
additional  amounts  will  help  to  ease  the 
housing  shortage,  particularly  for  our 
most  needj  families. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  be  aUe  to  move  with 
dispatch  on  this  Important  matter.  Hje 
ftoeal  rear  to  which  it  appttcs  is  almost 
over,  and  the  bill  includes  items  no4  yet 
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fonnally   considered   by   the 
Representatives.  I  believe  this 
bill     and     I     recommend     its 
approval. 

Mr.    PASTORE.    Mr 
understand    that    the    biU    is 
amendment?  _. 

The     PRESroiNG     OFFICE|l 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICEfl 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
follows: 

"CUBAN     RENrWAL     PROGRAMS 

•For  grants  for  urban  renewal.  £  seal  year 
1970.  as  an  additional  amount  for 
newal  programs,  as  authorized  by 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  ameided  (42 
use.  1450  et  seq.)  and  section  3.4  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (42  VS.C. 
1452a).  $587,500,000.  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended:  Prorided.  That  no  part  of  any 
appropriation  In  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses  In  connec  Ion  with 
commitments  for  grants  aggregat  ng  more 
than  the  total  of  amounts  avallat  le  In  the 
current  year  from  the  amounts  authorized 
for  making  such  commitments  thro  ugh  June 
30,  1967.  plus  the  additional  am<  unu  ap- 
propriated therefor." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presictnt 
Senate  will  recall  that  last  ^ovember 
when  the  regular  bill  makinc  appro- 
priations for  housing  came  before  the 
Senate,  I  was  the  manager  of  tte  bill.  At 
that  time  an  amendment  was  cffered  to 
add  to  the  bUl  the  $587,500,000 
in  the  amendment  before  us  todi  ly.  It  was 
an  increase  over  the  estimate  a  nd  is  the 
balance  of  the  authorization  :  or  fiscal 
year  1970.  The  difficulty  then  was  not  in 
the  merit  but  in  the  matter  of  tii  ning 

I  cautioned  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
at  that  time  that  it  was  not  tae  proper 
time  to  bring  up  the  amendqient  and 
that  I  thought  it  should  be  brjought  up 
on  the  supplemental  bill 

We  had  a  vote  at  that  tim< 
amendment.  It  was  rejected  by 
votes.  This  strong  support  wai 
there  wais  a  strong  feeling  that  our  cities 
were  in  such  a  state  of  decay  that  some 
thing  needed  to  be  done — many  of  us  felt 
a  priority  to  do  something  abcut  urban 
renewal 

Since  that  time,  a  numberj 
concerned  mayors  appeared  b'fore  our 
committee.  They  have  made  the  very 
strong  assertion  that  if  we  will  "  '  _  . 
the  authorization  for  urban  rer  ewal  and 
make  these  funds  available,  they  will 
eliminate   the   ghettos   of   thii 


on  that 

only  two 

because 


_  country 

within  a  period  of  5  years.  They  may  be 
slightly  overoptimistlc  but  they  deserve 
our  support  and  I  think  it  is  a  s  tep  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  repeat  that  when  the  amendment 
last  came  up,  I  resisted  it  purely  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  the  praper  time 
to  bring  it  up.  And  I  fear  that  because  I 
was  the  manager  of  the  bill  4nd  made 
that  statement,  that  might  havf  been  the 
reason  it  did  not  carry  especially  since  it 
lost  by  only  two  votes. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  [will  carry 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  [Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second? 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would 
withhold  his  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  I  would  like  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  discussed  this  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  think  he 
has  a  very  meritorious  amendment. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  regularly  handles  this  Item,  there 
is  no  inclination  on  my  part  or,  on  the 
part  of  anyone  else  I  know  of  to  oppose 
the  amendment.  I  think  it  would  save 
some  time  if  we  could  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment without  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  do  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  However,  the 
thing  that  disturbs  me  concerns  the 
weight  of  this  measure  in  conference.  I 
believe  that  if  we  can  get  a  strong  sen- 
timent recorded  by  the  Senate  then  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  have  a 
strong  argument  and  a  more  effective 
hand  to  use  in  the  conference. 

I  feel  we  ought  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays.  We  could  have  a  fast  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  has  a  right  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  However.  I  wish  he 
would  not  so  that  we  might  save  time. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  this  is  not  to 
hurt  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  but 
to  help  him  in  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  was  the 
sponsor  of  the  losing  amendment. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  has  taken  this  action.  I  think  it 
is  entirely  fitting  that  he  should  be  the 
one  to  do  it. 

I  can  affirm  that  this  is  the  key  to  the 
problem  relating  to  the  debilitation  and 
wreckage  of  our  cities.  This  will  help 
enormously  to  correct  many  problems  in 
the  housing  area. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  made 
the  promise  last  time  that  I  would  do 
exactly  what  I  am  doing.  I  am  carrying 
out  my  promise.  I  am  keeping  my  word. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GuRNEY » .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
cleik  will  call  the  role. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  role. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Gorb>  , 
the  Senator  from  Okahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Rollings)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Mc- 
IHTYRB) ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  ilix. 
MrrcALT) ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  are  necessarily 
absent. 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 


from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)   is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
and  the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field and  Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy  )  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  iMr.  Dominick  i ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
MuNDT),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy)  would  each  vote 
•yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

I  No.  162  Leg.l 
YEAS— 70 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va 


Griffin 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holland 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 


Byrd,  W.  Va.  Jordan,  N.C.  Schwelker 

Case  Jordan.  Idaho  Scott 

Church  Kennedy  Smith,  Maine 

Cook  Long  Smith,  111. 

Coojjer  Magnuson  Sparkman 

Cranston  Mansfield  Sr>ong 

Dole  Mathlas  Stennis 

Eagleton  McOee  Stevens 

EastUnd  McOovern  Symington 

Ellender  Miller  Talmadge 

Ervln  Mondale  Williams,  N  J 

Fong  Montoya  Young.  N  Dak. 

Fulbrlght  Moss  Young.  Ohio 

Goodell  Muskle 

Gravel  Nelson 

NAYS— 12 


Allen 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Cotton 


Bible 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Gore 

Harris 


Curtis  Hansen 

Fannin  Thurmond 

Ooldwater  Tower 

Gumey  Williams,  I>» 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Hatfield  Mundt 

Holllngs  Murphy 

McCarthy  Packwood 

McClellan  RusseU 

McIntyre  Tydings 

MetcaU  Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Pastore's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order,  so  everyone 
can  hear  what  the  majority  leader  has 
to  say? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  further  votes  this  evening.  Some 
of  them  may  well  be  rollcall  votes.  I 
would  urge  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  stay  as  close  to  the  floor  as  possible  so 
that  we  can  dispose  of  these  amendments 
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as  they  come  along,  and  not  be  forced  to 
wait  for  Senators  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  may  be  delayed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  after  line  12,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"FOOD  AND   N  UTRTl'ION    SERVICE   FOOD 
STAMP     PROGRAM 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  pursuant  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  for  the  period  July  1, 
1970.  to  September  30,  1970,  $300,000,000,  to 
be  charged  to  the  amount  appropriated  un- 
der this  head  In  H.R.  17923,  when  enacted." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  recalled  that  last  September  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  food  stamp  program,  in 
which  it  was  provided 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  that  the  Chair  require  Sen- 
ators to  take  our  seats,  and  Senators' 
aides  to  take  seats  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  or  leave  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey).  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  is  so  ordered.  Senators  and  aides 
will  take  their  respective  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
just  stated,  last  September  the  Senate 
passed  the  food  stamp  bill,  in  which  it 
provided  $1,250  billkm  for  fiscal  1970  and 
$2  biUion  for  fiscal  1971. 

Under  the  present  law.  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  year 
1971  is  only  $170  million. 

Last  wedc  Mr.  Richard  Lyng,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  and  stated  that  the 
food  stamp  program  was  progressing  at 
an  expenditure  rate  of  about  $87  million 
to  $90  million  a  month. 

I  understand  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  included 
in  its  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1971  $1,250  billion  for  the  food  stamp 
program.  That,  of  course,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
authorization  bill. 

In  anticipation  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram being  enacted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  House  committee 
has  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$1,250  billion  for  fiscal  1971. 

Since  the  present  law  provides  for  an 
authorization  of  only  $170  million  for 
the  entire  6  months  beginning  on  July 
1st,  and  since  we  are  spending  now  at 
the  rate  of  about  $90  million  a  month,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  provide  more  fimds 
so  as  to  continue  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram as  outlined  by  Secretary  Lyng. 

The  cost  of  the  program  under  the 
present  law  would  probably  go  up  to 
from  $90  to  $95  million  a  month,  and  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  simply  to 
provide  funds  for  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  $100 
million  a  month,  with  the  understanding 


that  such  funds  be  restored  from  the 
amount  to  be  approved  by  Congress,  for 
the  Dep>artment  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

I  urge  that  the  amoidment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  consulted  with  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  .  and  also  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland),  who 
handles  the  appropriation  bills  for  agri- 
culture, and  both  agree  that  they  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  states 
the  case  precisely.  We  have  discussed  the 
amendment,  and  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  that  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  also  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  amendment  would  simply 
anticipate  the  amount  that  would  nor- 
mally fall  within  fiscal  year  1971,  and  is 
within  the  authorization  as  already  ap- 
proved by  this  body. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  a  Uttle  less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

TTie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table.  The  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Manstield) 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  6  after  line  13,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"National  Sciemcs  Foundation 
"salarjxs  amd  bxpknsk8 
"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1861-187&),  »8,800,e00,  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  seeks  to  add  $8.8 
million  to  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. It  is  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment to  give  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  an  amount  of  funds — de- 
termined by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice in  its  report  received  in  my  office  to- 
day— equivalent  to  those  eliminated  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  the  ap- 
plication of  section  203  of  the  Militai7 
Procurement  Authorization  Act  of  1970. 

Section  203  provides  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  limit  itself 
to  the  funding  of  research  which  has  a 
direct  and  apparent  relationship  to  a 
mission  or  function  of  that  Department. 
It  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  on  its 
own  initiative  and  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  intent  of  section  203  was  not  to  limit 


the  Federal  contribution  for  basic  sci- 
ence but  to  rechannel  the  sponsorship  to 
civilian  agencies.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  was  created  In  1950  spedfl- 
cally  for  the  purpose  of  sponsoring  basic 
research  at  our  universities.  The  report 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
dated  June  23,  1970,  attributes  cuts  by 
Defense  of  $8.8  million  directly  to  this 
amendment  during  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
The  research  community  especially  at 
the  universities  has  voiced  no  complaint 
to  the  philosophy  or  thrust  of  this 
amendment  but  hopes  that  Ccmgress  will 
fulfill  its  stated  intention  of  providing 
the  necessary  funds  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdation  that  are  attributable 
to  the  application  of  this  law.  The  $8.8 
million  of  this  amendment  does  provide 
those  additional  funds  for  basic  re- 
search: in  addition  its  passage  will  serve 
as  a  symbol  to  the  academic  and  re- 
search communities  that  Congress  In- 
tends to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment by  effecting  a  transfer  of  the  re- 
sources to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  the  effect 
of  section  203  covered  by  this  amend- 
ment is  solely  for  funds  cut  during  fiscal 
yeai*  1970.  The  impact  of  section  203  for 
the  following  fiscal  yean  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  reduction  In  sponsorship  of  basic 
research  by  the  Federal  Government 
this  past  year  due  to  general  budgetary 
'cutbacks  has  been  of  the  order  of  mag- 
nitude of  $40  to  $60  million.  That  sum 
as  well  as  any  others  that  may  be  cut 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  from  mission 
oriented  agencies  should  be  compensated 
for  in  the  regular  appropriations  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  I  think  It 
is  very  important  for  the  Senate  to  keep 
its  word  and  to  compensate  during  this 
fiscal  year  for  the  tf  ects  of  section  203 
directly  attributable  to  it  during  this 
fiscal  year.  As  the  sponsor  of  section 
203  on  the  military  procurement  Wll  of 
last  year,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  particular 
responsibility  in  seeking  the  addition  of 
these  funds  this  year  to  this  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  haye  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  (Mr.  Byrd),  dated  April 
24.  1970.  The  report  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  dated  Jime  23,  1970,  will 
be  a  public  record  and  the  information 
upon  which  the  figure  is  based  may  be 
obtained  from  that  public  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 

as  follows: 

April  34.  1970. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrb, 

Chairman,  Supplemental  Appropriationt 
Subcommittee,  Senate  Committee  on 
Apprxypriatiana, 

DcAR  Bob:  In  th«  military  atrtborlEatloa 
for  FY  1970,  Public  Law  »1-121,  the  Bmnmtm 
took  an  important  step  towards  redudng  tb* 
dependence  of  American  science  npoo  mili- 
tary approprlktloDs.  Section  SOS  of  tile  Aet 
sp^:tfled: 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  b«  appro- 
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prtated  by  this  Act  may  be  used 
any  research  project  or  study 
project  or   study   has  a  direct 
relationship  to  a  specific  military 
or  operations. 

The    principle    of    this 
strongly    endorsed    by    the 
Committee  last  year  In  Its 
on  the  Defense  Appropriations 

An  underlying  purpose  In 
tlon   203   was  to  decouple   the 
scientists,  particularly  In  colleges 
versltles.   from   military 
to  achieve  a  redistribution  of 
for   research   ansong  other   agen|l 
the  Defense  Department  would 
subject  to  the  criticism  of  bei4g 
National  Science  Foundation 

Since   the  authorization 
Defense  Department  has  made 
view   of   its   research   projects   t( 
against  Section  203.   The  latest 
I  have  indicates   that   the 
ment  has  so  far  disqualified 
than  400  research  projects  with  a 
Ing  of  over  98  million. 

Secretary  Laird  has  accepted 
of  Section  203.  that  research  not 
military  programs  should  be 
testimony  on  February  20,   1970 
Senate   Armed    Services   and 
Committees  he  indicated  Defend 
plying  but  went  on  to  express 
for  the  continuation  of  hlgh-qu 
affected  by  Section  203.  He  called 
ments  for   its   continued   suppo^ 
agencies. 

The  General  Accounting  Offlc* 
quest,    has    monitored    Defense 
with  Section  203.  Prom  what 
ports.   I  am   satisfied  that   the 
Is  taking  Section  203  seriously. 
Department  is  doing  Its  part.  I 
the  Congress  should  do  Its  part 
eral  concern  and  even  apprehe 
the   research   community   both 
versltles  and  at  other  research 
there  Is  an  effort  to  diminish 
commitment    to    basic    research 
contributed   so   much    to   the 
base  which  has  given  this  co\int|7 
supremacy  in  the  world.  To 
search  is  not  the  aim  of  Section 
channel  much  of  the  research 
National  Science  Foundation  is 

It  Is  important  that  our 
teams  and  their  facilities  that 
and  viable  maintain  their  capacity 
Importantly    that    they    maintain 
fldence  in  the  Congress  that  ther^ 
inutlon  of  the  Federal 
search.  By  adding  funds  to  the 
spondlng  to  that  amount 
this  year,  the  Congress  would 
Ing  its  commitment  to  basic 
rylng  out   the  promise  of  the 
Section  203. 

I  hope  that  as  Chairman  of 
mittee  on  Supplemental 
can  favorably  consider  the 
supplemental    appropriations 
of  98  million  for  the  National 
datlon.  These  funds  should  be 
funding  of  research  projects  un 
pices  of  National  Science 
the  present  NSF  authorization 
lie  Law  91-120  Is  $477,605,000 
proprlatlons  for  FY  1970  is  $438 
further  authorization  is  needed. 

By  making  this  modest 
proprlatlon   to   the   NSF,   the 
demonstrate  a  perspective  that 
some  confidence  in  the  research 
Perhaps    more   important   than 
involved,  it  will  also  reaffirm 
support  for  the  work  of  our 
lists;  that  confidence  Is  Importai^ 
years  ahead  we  wUl  need  their 
than  ever. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  had  intended  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  letter  addressed  to  me  on 
April  24  which  has  now  been  put  in  the 
Record  by  the  able  majority  leader.  I 
am  glad  that  he  has  done  so. 

Through  inadvertence,  I  did  not  have 
any  hearings  conducted  on  this  request.  I 
was  embarrassed  because,  through  in- 
advertence, I  failed  to  go  into  the  mat- 
ter. I  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  full  committee  during  mark- 
up, but  it  was  without  the  statement  of 
the  majority  leader  at  that  time,  since 
he  was  not  able  to  be  present  upon  that 
occasion. 

I  would  certainly  want  to  see  the  Sen- 
ate accept  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  meritorious  one,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  it. 
Again.  I  express  my  apologies  to  the 
majority  leader  for  not  looking  into  the 
matter  while  we  had  hearings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  need 
not  apologize.  He  has  always  been  more 
than  kind  and  cooperative  to  me  as  well 
as  to  other  Members  of  this  body.  All  of 
us  lose  things  from  time  to  time,  but  It  Is 
rare  when  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia does  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  for  fiscal 
1971,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
has  asked  for  $511  million.  The  House  of 
Representatives  cut  that  amount  by  $16 
million.  Their  representative  has  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  asking  for 
restoration  of  the  $16  million.  I  think  he 
made  a  meritorious  case.  I  realize  there 
has  been  a  burden  placed  upon  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  because  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  because  many  of 
the  research  contracts  which  cannot  now 
be  imdertaken  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  being  turned  over  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  it  creates 
new  problems.  I  think  there  is  tre- 
mendous merit  in  the  amendment,  and  I 
support  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  think  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee ought  to  be  exonerated  from  any  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter,  because  at 
the  time  the  matter  was  brought  up,  at 
the  markup  of  the  bill,  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  situation,  and  also  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent OflBces,  was  not  present  at 
that  time,  being  away  on  oflBcial  duties, 

I  have  only  one  thing  to  say  about  this 
matter:  I  shall  not  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, but  since  it  does  take  up  certain 
things  that  have  been  considered  in  the 
request  that  is  being  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  we  ought  to  adjust 
and  will  attempt  to  adjust  the  National 
Science  Foundation  appropriation  ac- 
cordingly when  the  subcommittee  meets 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  chairman. 


As  I  say.  I  think  It  is  very  fair.  It  allows 
us  to  meet  a  need  for  this  fiscal  year,  and 
to  keep  faith  with  the  representations 
that  were  made  last  year  when  section 
203  became  the  law.  The  general  level  of 
funding  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation should  consider  not  only  the  di- 
rect effects  of  section  203,  but  also  the 
reduction  in  the  Federal  contribution  to 
the  sponsorship  of  basic  science  gen- 
erally, caused  primarily  by  the  budg- 
etary squeeze  throughout  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment. The  level  of  basic  research 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  reduced  but  the  emphasis 
for  channeling  these  funds  should  be 
shifted  from  Defense  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  support  the  Mansfield  amendment  to 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  This  amendment  will  help  ease  the 
present  crisis  in  basic  scientific  research. 
a  crisis  which  gravely  concerns  the  scien- 
tific community  and  should  concern  all 
Americans. 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  however,  that 
this  amendment  is  only  a  first  step.  It  is 
meant  to  offset  section  203  of  the  1970 
Defense  Procurement  Authorization  Act 
which  prohibited  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  supporting  research  not  di- 
rectly related  to  a  specific  military  func- 
tion or  operation.  But,  contrary  to  popu- 
lar belief,  section  203  is  not  by  itself  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  recent  cuts  in 
Federal  support  for  basic  research.  The 
Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal  year  1970 
has  reduced  its  support  for  academic  re- 
search by  about  $25  million,  and  less 
than  $9  million  of  this  is  attributable  to 
section  203.  Furthermore.  NASA  and  the 
AEC  have  reduced  their  research  sup- 
port programs  by  a  total  of  about  $35 
million,  even  though  section  203  does 
not  apply  to  them  at  all. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1970  reduced  its  sup- 
port for  basic  research  by  about  $60  mil- 
lion. The  amendment  today  offsets  only 
a  fraction  of  that  cutback.  If  academic 
science  is  not  to  be  severely  crippled  more 
must  be  done.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
as  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  NSF  I  have  requested  a  $50  million 
increase  in  the  NSF  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  has  approved  this 
increase  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  do 
the  same  when  the  authorization  bill 
comes  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  mation  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
I  intend  to  offer  three  amendments  di- 
rected at  the  emergency  assistance  de- 
segregation progrtun  appearing  on  page 
14  of  H.R.  17399.  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  Before  doing 
so.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
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(Mr.  Pell)  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  am  aware  of  and  concerned  about  the 
special  problems  of  school  districts  car- 
rying out  desegregation  plans.  Indeed, 
the  subcommittee  is  presently  consider- 
ing legislation  to  deal  with  these  very 
problems.  It  is  my  hope  that,  if  possible, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare will  bring  legislation  on  this  matter 
before  the  Senate  this  session. 

My  concern  with  the  appropriation 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations stems  from  the  fact  that  this  rec- 
ommendation is  before  the  Senate  with- 
out proper  legislative  authority,  and 
without  due  consideration  by  the  sub- 
stantive committee  charged  by  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  with  responsibility  over 
the  subject  matter  of  the  appropriation. 

At  this  time,  rather  than  raise  a  ques- 
tion respecting  a  point  of  order  against 
the  appropriation.  I  would  prefer  having 
a  clarification  of  this  matter.  I  choose 
this  procedure,  because  it  would  appear 
that  if  the  intent  of  the  committee  is 
made  more  precise  than  has  already  been 
expressed,  it  is  possible  that  a  point  of 
order  would  not  be  necessary.  Therefore, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale)  ,  in  his  efforts  to  pinpoint  the  situ- 
ation and  to  make  a  brief  statement  out- 
lining the  scope  of  the  activities  which 
would  be  funded  under  the  appropriation 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  au- 
thorizing legislation,  thereby  bringing 
the  committee  amendment  within  the 
limits  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

First,  I  would  hope  that  the  manager 
of  the  bill  would  make  absolutely  clear 
that  the  activities  funded  from  the  ap- 
propriation will  be  only  those  authorized 
by  substantive  law,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  authorizing  legislation, 
and  without  regard  to  the  statement  of 
intent  on  page  22  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  this 
bill.  Specifically,  the  report  states  that 
these  funds  will  be  used  for  hiring  teach- 
ers without  limitation.  A  review  of  the 
authorizing  legislation  indicates  that 
schoolteachers  may  be  hired  with  Fed- 
eral funds  only  as  a  part  of  a  specific 
project  authorized  by  law. 

Second,  I  would  hope  that  it  would  be 
made  clear  that  this  appropriation  does 
not  constitute  a  precedent.  Otherwise, 
the  whole  function  of  substantive  com- 
mittees will  be  subverted  by  the  appro- 
priation process.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Senate  ought  not  lend  itself  to  a  proce- 
dure too  often  used  by  this  administra- 
tion, whereby  the  normal  rules  are  by- 
passed in  favor  of  shortcuts  for  political 
reasons.  If  this  administration  finds  that 
it  can,  as  a  matter  of  course,  come  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  emer- 
gency appropriations  whether  or  not  an 
emergency  exists,  there  will  be  no  reason 
for  submitting  legislation  to  substantive 
committees.  If  we  accede  to  this  proce- 
dure, Congress  will,  in  domestic  affairs, 


have  divested  ItSelf  of  its  responsibility 
in  much  the  same  way  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past  with  our  Nation's 
defense. 

I  would  address  this  question  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  can  give  up  these  two 
assurances:  One,  that  the  money  would 
be  spent  only  on  programs  that  are  al- 
ready authorized  by  substantive  law. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  an- 
swer is  "Yes." 

Mr.  PELL.  Second,  this  would  not  be 
considered  as  a  precedent  for  future 
legislation  in  this  field. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  would 
not  be,  as  I  understand  it,  because  we 
have  been  advised  by  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  HEW  that  this  re- 
quest has  already  been  authorized,  and 
the  authorization  sources  are  set  forth  in 
the  bill,  on  page  14. 

Mr.  PELL.  Coming  to  those  sources, 
with  respect  to  title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  $100  million,  and  then 
the  other  $50  miUion  from  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act,  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram in  the  Elementary  suid  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  could  Inform  us — 
or  if  it  could  be  submitted  later  in  the 
Record — as  to  how  much  money  is  to  be 
appropriated  under  each  of  these  pro- 
grams? I  tliink  we  should  know  the  au- 
thority under  which  we  are  appropriat- 
ing funds. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  answer 
to  the  question  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell).  $115  million 
would  be  for  special  educational  per- 
sonnel and  students'  programs,  $15  mil- 
lion for  community  participation  pro- 
grams, $17.9  million  for  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling,  and  $2.1  million  for 
Federal  administration  and  technical  as- 
sistance, making  a  total  of  $150  million. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  should  like  to  press  the 
point  as  to  the  source  of  the  funds.  Of  the 
$50  million  that  comes  out  of  the  four 
different  authorities,  is  there  anywhere 
available  a  breakdown  of  how  much  will 
come  out  of  each  of  those  authorities? 

Mr.  BYRD  or  West  Virginia.  This  pre- 
cise information  was  not  supplied  to  the 
committee.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  has  asked  for 
some  fiexibility  in  this  regard,  but  for 
nothing  that  would  exceed  the  existing 
authority  a^  set  out  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  thing  that  concerns  me 
is  to  leave  to  HEW  the  authority  to  take 
the  whole  $50  million  out  of  one  of  the 
4  programs  or  to  divide  it  up  on  a  fairly 
equitable  basis.  I  think  we  are  being  very 
generous  with  the  authority  we  give  the 
executive  branch.  How  does  the  Senator 
feel  about  that? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  I  have 
said,  the  Department  wanted  to  have  the 
flexibility  that  it  thought  it  would  need, 
and  the  basic  authorizing  legislation  has 
been  passed  heretofore.  The  appropri- 
ations request  is  grounded  in  the  legis- 
lative authority  that  has  already  been 
granted  by  Congress  and  would  come 
from  several  different  authorities  as  set 


forth  in  the  bill  and  detail  in  the  Justifi- 
cation. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  the  $1.5  bil- 
lion which  the  President  has  envisioned 
as  being  needed  in  his  program  for  the 
desegregation  of  public  schools,  and  this 
$150  million  would  come  out  of  that, 
leaving  $1,350  billion  as  an  amount  yet 
to  be  authorized  and  requested.  So  we 
can  either  appropriate  it  now  or  we  can 
appropriate  it  later. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  passing  these  au- 
thorization items,  for  specific  programs. 
If  the  money  can  be  appropriated  un- 
der the  authority  of  one  program  and  not 
all  four,  it  would  mean  that  we  give  the 
administration  far  too  much  discretion 
to  gut  a  program.  I  would  like  some  sort 
of  assurance,  as  chairman  of  the  author- 
izing subcommittee,  to  the  effect  that  tlie 
money  would  be  fairly  evenly  used  in  all 
four  programs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
the  money  would  be  evenly  withdrawn. 
It  would  be  spread  around  among  the 
various  authorities,  and  I  do  not  think 
any  one  of  the  authorities  would  be  gut- 
ted, to  use  the  able  Senator's  term.  This 
was  the  testimony  the  committee  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  and  this  is 
what  their  justification  implys. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Might  I  pursue  the 
questioning  offered  by  the  S^ator  from 
Rhode  Island  to  the  floor  manstger  of  this 
bill.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
floor  manager  is  not  in  a  position  to  ad- 
vise the  Senate  as  to  the  sources  from 
which  this  $150  million  would  be  obtained 
or  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be 
taken  from  any  such  sources,  whatever 
they  might  be? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  $100 
million  would  come  out  of  title  2  of  the 
OEO  authority,  and  the  remaining  $50 
million  would  be  spread  out  through  the 
programs  I  have  already  enumerated — 
community  participation  program,  equip- 
ment and  minor  remodeling,  and  Federal 
administration  and  technical  assistance, 
under  the  OflBce  of  Education.  Let  me 
state  further  that  funds  would  be  al- 
located on  the  basis  of  approved  appli- 
cations— under  this  circumstance,  abso- 
lute determination  is  diflBcult  to  siscertain 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  My  question  is  not  di- 
rected at  this  point  to  the  authorities 
through  which  this  appropriated  money 
would  be  spent,  but.  rather,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sources  from  which  the  $150 
million  would  be  derived. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thinlr  i 
have  already  indicated  that  in  answer  to 
the  earlier  question  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islsmd. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  What  was  the  answer? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  an- 
swer was  that  we  were  not  supplied  with 
that  information  and  until  applications 
for  the  funds  are  received  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  this  is 
a  determination  that  is  dlGQcult  to  make. 
However,  an  estimate  of  needs  would 
indicate  that  funds  would  come  from  the 
various  authorities  set  forth  by  the  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  do  not  know  where 
this  $150  million  will  be  found? 
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Mr.  PELL.  $50  million. 

Mr.   MONDALE.   $50  millio^  or  $150 
million? 

Mr.  PELL.  We  do  not  know 
$50  million  comes  from.  We  k4ow 
the  $100  million  comes  Irom 
million  is  a  sort  of  shell  gam^ 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Can  the 
vise  me  as  to  how  much  of  the 
lion  would  be  spent  through 
Education  Professions  Development 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
Senator's  pardon  for  not  beii^s 
respond  promptly.  If  I  recall 
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Schcxjl  dtstxlcts  will  be  encou 
Tlew  carefully  the  local  problems 
during  the  desegregation  process 
programs  and   resources   to 
problems.  Funding  will  be  based 
district's  needs  rather  than  a 
grwn.   School   districts   will   be 
carefully  plan  their  programs 
evaluation  components  designed 
program's  effectiveness  in  meetlnk 
Jectlves.  State  and  Federal 
available  to  provide  assistance  in 
flcatlon    oT    problems,    the    dev 
program  requirements,  and  the 
of  the  program. 

The  following  estimates  by 
Ity  represent  a  rough  approximation 
the  supplemental  request  will  b<i 
based  upon  the  Judgments  of 
Education    staff    who    have 
closely  with  southern  school  su 
Although  needs  will   vary  from 
district  to  another,  It  Is  ex 
provable  projects  will  need  to 
enough  and  comprehensive  enough 
a  difference.   If   the   objective 
gram — to  maintain  quality  educ4tion 
desegregation — is  to  be  realized 
have  to  be  multi-faceted 
tlclpation.  special  personnel  and 
minlstrative  and  logistical  help 
cal  assistance  are  all  important 
successful  program. 

A  supplemental  appropriation 
lion   would  provide  an   average 
for  each  of  the  approximately 
school  districts.  Assuming  an 
schools  per  school  district,  this 
about  tlS-OOO  per  school. 

In   tot«l.   the   target    populat^n 
about  7.2  million  students,  of 
lion    are    minority    students, 
mately   333,000   educational 

Presently  available, . 

Revised  estimate,  tllS.000,000. 

Increase.  +>11S.000,000. 

1.  Special  educational 
dent  programs: 

The    following    activities    wo^ld 
ported: 

A.  SPECIAL  personne;  , 
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the  Senator  may  be  In  a  position  to  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong — the  first  Indica- 
tion I  had  had  from  the  Senator  that  he 
Intended  to  raise  any  questions  whatso- 
ever about  this  matter  came  on  the  day 
we  were  marking  up  the  bill  in  the  fuU 
committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  breakdown  on 
how  the  distribution  of  funds  are  to  be 
made  according  to  the  Justification. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Justifi- 
cation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record ,  as  follows: 


1970 


Pnsentty  avaiUbd 


Revised  estimate 


Increase 


Position       Amount    Position 


Amount      Position 


Amount 


100 


J115.000.000 +$115,000,000 

15.000,000 +15,000,000 

17.900,000 +17,900.000 

2,100,000         +100  +2,100,000 


100      150,000,000  +100        +150,000,000 
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Teacher  aides — to  reduce  pupil-teacher 
ratios  in  order  to  give  more  attention  to  Indi- 
vidual students. 

Special  guidance  and  counseling  and  test- 
ing staff — to  assist  and  counsel  principals, 
teachers,  and  students  In  order  to  provide 
educational  programs  that  will  remedy  stu- 
dent deficiencies.  ' 

Monitors — parents  In  the  school  ccunmu- 
nlty  to  perform  services  that  will  reduce  po- 
tential behavioral  problems  on  school  buses 
and  school  grounds. 

Crossing  guao-ds — to  provide  staff  that  will 
maximize  safety  precautions  for  children  who 
may  be  taking  new  and  different  routes  to 
school. 

Administrative  and  clerical  staff — to  pro- 
vide additional  personnel  and  time  for  Im- 
plementation of  desegregation  plans,  e.g.,  ad- 
ditional month  of  employment  during 
summer  (or  principals. 

B.    STUDENT    SEIVICCS 

Remedial  programs — to  provide  specialists, 
books  and  supplies  i°or  remediation  In  all 
subject  areas  In  which  students  are  deficient. 

Guidance  and  counseling — to  provide  ade- 
quate guidance  and  counseling  staff  in  order 
to  deal  with  student  adjustment  problems 
resulting  from  the  desegregation  process. 

Diagnostic  evaluation  and  testing  pro- 
grams— to  provide  diagnosticians  trained  to 
evaluate  special  sight,  hearing  and  psycho- 
logical problems  of  students. 

Work-study  programs — to  provide  children 
from  poverty  level  families  with  specially-de- 
signed school  programs  that  would  afford 
them  financial  assistance  so  as  to  continue 
their  education. 

Health  and  nutrition  services — to  provide 
specialized  personnel  and  services  for  stu- 
dents having  health  and  nutrition  deficien- 
cies. 

Dropout  prevention  programs. 

Student  relations  to  provide  special  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  students  on  prob- 
lems such  as  acceptance,  behavior,  dress 
codes,  etc. 

C.    BDtTCATIONAL  PmSONNEI.  DrVELOPMXNT 

Seminars  on  problems  Incident  to  desegre- 
gation to  provide  training  with  skilled  ex- 
perts In  the  area  of  human  relations  so  as  to 
minimize  problems  Incident  to  desegrega- 
tion. 

Seminars  on  teacher  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships— to  facilitate  positive  Interperson- 


al relations  among  educational  personnel 
through  training  by  skilled  professionals  In 
an  Intercultural  understanding. 

Utilization  of  university  expertise  through 
institutes  and  inservlce  programs  to  deal 
with  such  problems  as: 

Teaching   bilingual   children. 

Teaching  children  with  spieech  and  dia- 
lect deficiencies. 

Attitudes  and  problems  of  teachers,  par- 
ents and  students  Involved  in  the  desegrega- 
tion process. 

Upgrading  basic  skills  and  Instructional 
methodologies  of  teachers  In  English,  math, 
science,   social  sciences,   language   arts,   etc. 

D.    CVKRICVLVM    DEVELOPMENT 

Utilization  of  expert  consultants  to  shape 
and  design  new  curricula  approaches  and  to 
Introduce  curriculum  innovations  that  would 
serve  children  with  multi-etbnlc  back- 
grounds. 

New  and  varied  Instructional  materials. 

Improved  evaluation  and  assessment  of 
student  progress. 

E.  SPECIAL  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Projects  for  introduction  of  Innovative 
Instructional  methodologies  which  will  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  In  the  deseg- 
regated school : 

Individualized  Instruction. 

Master  teachers. 

Team  teaching. 

Non-graded  programs. 

Special  projects  Involving  community 
agencies  and  parents — to  develop  Joint  proj- 
ects between  special-interest  and  civic 
groups,  parents  and  the  schools  which  would 
promote  understanding  among  citizens. 
Such  projects  could  Include  sponsoring  city- 
wide  and  countywlde  art  and  mtislc  festi- 
vals, public  meetings  on  relevant  school 
problems  (drug  abuse,  behavior,  etc.). 

Exemplary  Instructional  practices — to  op- 
erate pilot  projects  which  would  demon- 
strate exemplary  Instructional  practices 
suitable  for  systemwlde  replication  and  for 
other  school  districts  Involved  In  the  desegre- 
gation process. 

F.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PLANNING  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Expand  technical  assistance  capabilities 
at  the  State  education  agency  level — to  pro- 
vide additional  personnel  to  assist  the  local 
education  agency  in  planning  for  desegre- 
gation. 

Temporary  staff  at  the  local  level  to  han- 
dle administrative  details  and  clerical  du- 
ties— to  provide  additional  temporary  staff 
to  deal  with  the  logistics  of  changing  from 
a  dual  to  a  unitary  system.  For  example,  re- 
scheduling of  students  and  teachers,  re- 
drawing transportation  routes,  supervision 
of  necessairy  physical  changes  (moving  of 
equipment,  building  renovation,  etc.). 

Staff  at  the  local  level  for  planning  and 
supervising  the  implementation  of  the  de- 
segregation plan. 

2.    Community    participation    programs: 

Presently   available 

Revised    estimate $15,000,000 

Increase    - +  15,000,000 

The  following  activities  would  be  sup- 
ported: 

A.    FTTBLIC    INFORMATION    Afl'lVlllES 

Community  information  programs  for 
parents,  teachers,  and  sttidents — Uj  provide 
factual  information  about  the  desegrega- 
tion plan  and  school  programs. 

Public  Information  coordinator — to  pro- 
vide for  a  person  on  superintendent's  staiff 
to  promote  public  information  activities. 

B.    COMMUNITT    PROGRAMS 

Establishment  and  support  of  a  blraclal 
committee. 

School-home  visitation  programs — an  ac- 
tivity to  be  performed  by  educational  per- 
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sonnel  to  assist  with  dissemination  of  in- 
formation about  school  programs  and  stu- 
dent progress  In  the  desegregated  school. 

Special  parent  programs — to  provide  pro- 
grams designed  to  Increase  parents'  Involve- 
ment with  the  schools'  programs.  I.e.  PTA, 
Education  Emphasis  Week,  etc. 

Community-relations  coordinator — to 

provide  a  person  on  superintendent's  staff  to 
plan,  organize  and  implement  programs  for 
students  and  parents  Involved  In  the  de- 
segregation process. 

Special  demonstration  projects  designed  to 
keep  communication  open,  build  under- 
standing and  develop  community  support. 


3.  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling: 

Presently    Available 

Revised    Estimate $17,900,000 

Increase   +$17,900,000 

The  following  activities  would  be  sup- 
ported: 

Procurement  and  relocation  of  temporary 
classrooms  (trailers,  mobile  facilities  and 
demountables). 

Procurement  and  relocation  of  equipment 
and  classroom  furniture,  including  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  Items. 

Minor  building  renovation  and  remodeling 
for  general  upgrading  of  a  facility  Includ- 
ing painting,  modernizing,  and  partitioning. 


Presently  available 


Revised  estimate 


Increase 


Position 

Amount 

Position 

Amount 

Position 

Amount 

Federal  administration  and  technical  assistance: 

100 

$1,397,000 
703,  000  . 

+100 

+$1,397,000 

Other  exoenses                              ...-. 

+703,000 

Total        

100 

2, 100,  000 

+100 

+2,100,000 

An  amount  of  $2.1  million  and  100  posi- 
tions Is  requested  to  administer  the  Emer- 
gency School  Assistance  Program.  This  new 
effort  will  require: 

Developing  entirely  new  procedures  and 
regulations  which  will  allow  the  Office  of 
Education  to  administer  a  unified,  coordi- 
nated program  within  the  six  separate  au- 
thorities vmder  which  funds  are  being  re- 
quested. This  win  include  notices  to  potential 
grantees  of  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  grants  will  be  available,  unified  appli- 
cation forms,  regulation  notices  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  and  review,  approval,  award 
and  accounting  procedures. 

Assisting  schools  and  other  Interested  par- 
ties In  the  development  of  applications. 

Revievtrlng  and  monitoring  an  estimated 
1,000-1,500  projects  for  assistance. 

Providing  program  assistance  and  dissemi- 
nating Information  to  hundreds  of  State 
and  local  school  officials. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  program  serv- 
ices, a  small  supporting  staff  will  be  neces- 
sary In  Washington  and  the  regional  offices 
to  coordinate  program  activities,  provide 
general  guidance  and  other  necessary  tulmln- 
Istratlve  functions  such  as  accounting,  grants 
management  and  personnel. 

Of  the  100  additional  positions  requested, 
82  will  be  professional  staff  and  18  will  be 
secretarial  and  clerical  positions.  Eighty-one 
will  be  located  In  the  three  southern  HEW 
regional  offices  with  19  In  Washington,  D.C. 

The  additional  professional  positions  are 
required  for  the  follovrtng  specific  purposes: 

Project  development,  review,  monitoring 
and  evaluation,  add  50  positions. 

Fifty  education  program  specialists  will  be 
required  to  handle  the  several  phases  of  the 
some  1,000  project  applications  anticipated. 
This  win  mean  that  each  specialist  will  be 
handling  approximately  20  projects  of  varying 
size  and  scope.  Because  of  the  short  lead- 
time  Involved  and  the  unfamlliarity  of  many 
of  the  target  school  districts  with  developing 
proposals.  It  Is  expected  that  this  workload 
will  be  quite  demanding  and  fully  Justify  the 
additional  staff  requested.  Program  special- 
ists will  need  to  go  out  and  talk  with  local 
school  officials.  Inform  them  of  the  assistance 
available,  help  them  develop  acceptable  ap- 
plications, help  them  with  devising  educa- 
tionally sound  programs,  help  with  the  In- 
stallation of  evaluation  components  and 
finally,  monitor  projects  throughout  the  year, 
helping  to  make  modifications  as  plans 
change  and  programs  develop. 

Development  of  program  guidelines,  pro- 
gram models  and  evaluation  techniques,  add 
12  positions. 


Twelve  program  development  specialists 
will  help  develop  materials  which  can  be 
used  by  education  program  specialists  In 
working  with  local  school  officials.  This  will 
Include  Information  on  successful  projects 
In  other  States  and  communities.  TiM  pro- 
gram gruidellnes  and  models  will  Indicate,  for 
example,  what  goes  Into  making  a  successful 
guidance  and  counseling  program,  bilingual 
education  program,  special  reading  program, 
etc.  These  specialists  will  be  educators  who 
have  a  sound  background  In  these  special 
fields. 

Developing  uniform  grant  and  contract 
terms  and  conditions,  add  8  positions. 

Eight  specialists  will  be  required  to  help 
develop  common  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  award  of  grants  and  contracts.  These  will 
Include  such  subjects  as  the  disposition  and 
accountability  of  equipment,  determination 
of  allowable  costs,  etc.  This  is  an  extremely 
Important  task  In  view  of  the  several  legis- 
lative authorities  Involved.  It  will  be  Impor- 
tant to  develop  a  common  set  of  rules  which 
will  satisfy  all  the  authorities  Involved. 

Management  and  administrative  overhead, 
add  12  positions. 

The  above  staff  will  in  turn  require  certain 
central  support  in  both  the  regions  and 
Washington.  This  will  Include  persons  In  ad- 
ministrative services,  accounting,  personnel 
operations,  and  management.  Eight  of  these 
positions  will  be  In  the  regional  offices. 

It  Is  important  to  emphasize  that  while 
certain  mlnlmiun  Federal  requirements  on 
accountability  of  funds  and  other  matters 
must  be  met  by  all  school  districts,  the  pro- 
gram assistance  and  develojMnent  will  be 
strictly  optional  at  the  discretion  of  local 
school  officials.  There  Is  no  Intention  of  hav- 
ing the  Office  of  Education  offering  gratui- 
tous advice.  It  Is  expected,  however,  that 
many  schools  will  welcome  whatever  help  Is 
available.  Many  of  the  staff  Involved  will  be 
drawn  from  the  local  region  and  will  be  se- 
lected for  their  Judgment,  maturity,  and  ex- 
perience as  well  as  professional  competence. 

Even  though  the  program  funds  will  have 
to  be  obligated  by  September  30,  1970,  most 
projects  will  probably  continue  throughout 
the  school  year.  For  this  reason,  a  special 
provision  has  been  included  In  the  appro- 
priation language  which  will  make  funds  for 
administrative  activities  available  through 
June  30,  1971.  To  launch  this  program  as  soon 
as  possible,  It  Is  expected  that  some  existing 
staff  will  be  diverted  to  start  up  the  program. 
For  this  reason.  It  Is  expected  that  the  100 
new  positions  will  be  on  board  for  approxi- 
mately 86  percent  of  the  fiscal  year. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNDS  FOR  EMERGENCY  SCHOOL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent $1,200,000 

Positions  other  than  permanent 100, 000 

Other  personnel  compensation 

Subtotal,  personnel  compensation 1, 300, 000 

Personnel  benefits  (7.5  percent) 97,000 

Travel   and   transportation  of   persons  (71   ein- 

ployees  times  $60  per  diem  times  90  days) 313,000 

Transportation  of  things 

Rent,  communication,  and  utilities 

(GSA,  100  employees  times  $900  lapsed  16 

percent) ,    . 

(Utilities— IM  employees  times  $1,3W) (130,000) 

Printing  and  reproduction  (100  employees  times 
$420) 42,000 

Other  services  (100  employees  times  $900  lapsed 
15  percent) 77,000 

Supplies  and  materials  (100  employees  times 
$140).. 14.  000 

Equipment  (100  times  $500) 50, 000 


207^000 

(77, 000) 
(130,  — 


ToUl _ 2, 100, 000 


Total  number  of  permanent  employees. 

Full-time  equivalent  of  others 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Average  cost  per  man  year 


100 

12 

97 

$14,410 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE- 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  ASSIST- 
ANCE 


Positions 


Grade     Number 


Annual 
salary 


Education  program  officer 

Education  program  specialist.. 

Program  analyst- 

Education  program  specialist.. 
Grants  and  contract  specialist. 
Education  program  specialist.. 
Grants  and  contract  specialist. 
Education  program  specialist.. 

Management  analyst 

Grants  and  contract  specialist. 

Budget  analyst 

Education  program  specialist.. 

Do 

Personnel  staffing  assistant... 

Accounting  technician 

Secretary 

Do 

Clerk-typist 

Do 


GS-15 

GS-14 

GS-1* 

GS-13 

GS-1 3 

GS-1 2 

GS-12 

GS-11 

GS-11 

GS-li 

GS-U 

GS-9 

GS-7 

GS-7 

GS-7 

.  GS-« 

.  GS-5 

.  GS-4 

.  GS-Z 


ToUI. 


$114,425 

16 

314.288 

58,929 

20 

335, 200 

16.760 

14 

198,688 

85.152 

23,810 

23,810 

11.905 

11.905 

59.286 

16. 178 

8.089 

16, 178 

36,470 

52,384 

17.559 

9,242 

100 

1,410,251 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  how  much  will  be  spent  through  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  we  just  do  not  have  that 
breakdown  with  respect  to  the  authority. 
If  the  Senator  is  going  to  go  down 
though  each  item — what  authority  is  this 
from,  what  authority  Is  that  from — as  I 
have  already  indicated,  the  committee 
does  not  have  that  information  and  it  is 
contingent  upon  approved  applications. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  other  words,  we  do 
not  know  from  which  programs  the  $150 
million  will  be  derived,  nor  do  we  know 
in  what  amounts  the  $150  million  will 
be  spent  through  the  respective  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  only 
know  that  the  Department  indicated  it 
wanted  some  flexibility,  and  that  it  would 
be  spread  out  in  an  even  and  fair  man- 
ner. That  is  all  I  can  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Thus,  it  would  be  fair 
to  say,  since  we  do  not  know  where  the 
money  is  coming  from,  or  what  amoimts 
will  be  spent  under  which  titles,  that  we 
have  given  them  all  the  authority  they 
could  possibly  ask  for. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  Is 
the  Senator's  Judgment,  and  I  would  not 
challenge  it. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Preslde|it.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  threel  amend- 
ments which  I  shall  shortly  be  oalllng  up 
are  supported  by  the  administration  In  a 
letter  which  I  received  today  from  Sec- 
retary Pinch  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkc  ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thf  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Secretart  of  Health, 

EDtlCATTON.  AND 

Washington.  D.C..  June 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ozak    Senator    Mondale:    This 
spouse  to  your  request  for  the 
views  on  the  proposed  amendments 
and   704   to   the   Second   Suppleiqental 
proprlailons  BUI. 

These  .xmendments  refer  to  the 
tlon  of  $150  million  Included  In 
emergency  assistance  to  desegrega1|l 
systems. 

Amendment  No.  702  provides 
may  be  exteniied  to  school  dlstrjcts 
have  transferred  property  or  serv 
vate  schools  that  practice  discrimination 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
Amendment  No.  703  prohibits 
appropriated  funds  to  supplant  fu 
non-Federal  sources  which  has 
as  a  result  of  desegregation.  Also, 
ment  provides  that  assistance 
ptfoprlatlon  could  only  be  used 
ment   State   and   local    funds  which 
otherwise  be  made  available  to  support 
catlonal  programs  In  the  affected 
trtcts. 

Amendment  No.  704  would  mak< 
any  school  district  in  the  process 
mentlng  a  Federal  court  order  for 
tlon  would  be  eligible  for 
the  appropriation.   In  addition, 
trlcta  desegregating  pursuant  to  a 
order  would  be  eligible  for 
Tiding    tb*t    such    orders    are 
mented  and  that  as  a  minimum 
for   the   eUmination   of   practice 
under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
The  Department  believes  that 
ments  are  consistent  with  the 
appropriation,  which  U  to  assist 
tricta  meet  their  responsibilUies 
law. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Robert  H.  FbfCH 

i  'eeretary. 

Mr.  P£XL.  Will  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  My  arithmetic  is  not  of  the 
best  but  I  did  get  some  figures  which  I 
think  are  accurate.  The  probl^  Is  that 
the  $150  million  is  not  divide^  up  on  a 
relatively  even  basis.  It  could,  I  suppose, 
completely  overpower  at  least  two  of  the 
programs  for  which  the  appiropriation 
would  be  made  because  the  total  appro- 
priation for  the  dropout  prevelition  pro- 
gram is  $5.8  million  and  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  planning  and  evaluation 
Is  $13  million.  Thus,  I  thinls  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  cati  see  that. 
if  these  funds  are  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  iT«t^<»/i  of  that  authorized,  those 
programs  could  well  be  wiped  out.  That 
is  whjT  I  think  we  are  giving  gyreater  au- 
thority to  the  executive  brancft  and  have 
abnegated  the  congressional  respon- 
sibility. 

There  are  two  reasons  wrfy  I  think 
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we  go  along  with  It.  One,  we  recognize 
that  there  Is  a  real  problem  In  moving 
ahead  with  desegregation  this  coming 
school  year;  and,  second,  we  think  the 
authorizing  subcommittee  will  handle 
the  remainder  of  the  bill,  the  other 
$1,350  billion  in  the  coming  week — we 
hope. 

But  it  Is,  to  my  mind,  wrong  smd  bad 
procedure,  one  which  I  believe  a  point  of 
order  could  be  made  to — although  I  do 
not  intend  to  do  that,  because  the  only 
ones  who  will  suffer  will  be  the  young 
people  in  our  Nation's  schools. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
be  convenient  for  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
ask  a  few  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia?  Inquiry  has  been  made 
as  to  where  the  authorization  has  come 
from,  and  now  I  want  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions as  to  where  the  money  is  going.  So 
that  we  can  get  it  in  the  record  in  the 
same  place. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct.  I 
asked  the  same  questions  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  listen  to  the  answers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  al- 
ready asked  those  questions? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No.  Proceed.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
MississlppL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's courtesy.  I  invite  attention  to  page 
14  of  the  bill  where  the  language  with 
respect  to  the  emergency  school  assist- 
ance fimd  is  found,  the  $150  milliMi  In 
question  that  is  in  the  bill.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  as  to  where  the 
authorization  originates. 

My  question  is,  where  is  this  money 

going  to? 

Who  is  going  to  be  eligible  to  get  it? 

Is  all  the  money  to  be  earmarked  for 

the  South  or  are  the  northern  schools 

entitled  to  share  in  it? 

If  the  nothem  and  eastern  schools 
share  in  it,  will  they  have  to  desegregate 
in  order  to  get  the  money,  or  are  we 
going  to  pay  it  to  them  without  desegre- 
gating? 

Would  the  Senator  inform  me  about 
that? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  allocation  of  these  funds  would 
be  going  to  the  17  Southern  smd  border 
States — whatever  that  means.  I  am  not 
tnring  to  be  impertinent,  but  I  said  that 
as  I  did  because  I  asked  the  same  thing 
of  the  HEW. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  said, 
"What  do  you  mean  by  border  State? 
Is  West  Virginia  a  border  State?  Is  Dela- 
ware a  border  State?  Is  Oklahoma  a  bor- 
der State?  And  so  forth.  They  indicated 
to  me  that  they  would  rather  not  try  to 
answer  that  question  and  hoped  that 
I  would  not  persist  in  asking  it. 

Mr.  8TEINNIS.  What  reason  did  they 
give  for  not  allocating  any  money  to  the 
Northern,  Eastern,  and  Western  States? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  They 
said:  "In  the  17  Southern  and  border 
States."  I  think  I  would  have  to  take 
Issue  with  part  of  that,  at  least,  that  Is 
where  most  of  the  problems  lay  anent 
de  jure  segregation  as  to  the  entire 
amount  of  $150  million. 


Mr.  Allen,  former  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee, said  that  it  represented  a 
rough  guess  as  to  the  amount.  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  that  kind  of  answer,  that 
it  was  a  rough  guess,  and  I  so  stated.  I 
also  stated  that  I  did  not  feel  the  sub- 
committee should  be  asked  to  appro- 
priate $150  million  on  the  basis  of  a 
rough  guess. 

Here  are  a  few  items,  if  I  may  enu- 
merate some  of  them.  They  are  the  ac- 
tivities that  will  be  supported  by  these 
moneys : 

Under  special  personnel,  temporary 
teachers,  to  provide  release  times  for 
regulation  instructional  personnel  par- 
ticipation in  desegregated  workshop  ac- 
tivities. 

Teacher  aids.  To  reduce  teacher  ratios 
in  order  to  give  more  attention  to  indi- 
vidual students. 

Special  guidance,  counseling  and  test- 
ing staff.  To  assist  in  counseling  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  and  students,  in  order 
to  provide  educational  programs  that 
will  remedy  student  deficiencies. 

Crossing  guards.  To  provide  staff  that 
will  maximize  safety  precautions  for 
children  taking  new  and  different  routes 
to  school. 

Administrative  and  clerical  staff,  to 
provide  additional  persormel  and  time 
for  implimentation  of  desegregation 
plans;  for  example,  an  additional  month 
of  employment  during  summer  for  prin- 
cipal. 

Under  student  services,  remedial  pro- 
grams, to  provide  specialist  books  and 
supplies.  For  remediation  in  all  subject 
areas  in  which  students  are  deficient. 

Guidance  and  counseling,  to  provide 
adequate  guidance  and  counseling  staff 
in  order  to  deal  with  student  adjustment 
problems  resulting  from  desegregation 
process. 

Diagnostic  and  evaluation  and  testing 
programs. 

Work  study  programs. 

Health  and  nutrition  services. 

Dropout  prevention  programs. 

Under  educational  personnel  develop- 
ment, seminars  on  problems  incident  to 
desegregation,  to  provide  training  with 
skilled  experts  In  the  area  of  human  re- 
lations, to  minimize  problems  Incident  to 
desegregation. 

Seminars  on  teachers  Interpersonal 
relationships. 

Youth  organization  and  imlverslty  ex- 
pertise through  institute  and  inservlce 
programs,  to  deal  with  such  problems  as 
teaching  bilingual  children. 

Teaching  children  with  speech  and 
dialect  deficiencies. 

Problems  of  teachers,  parents,  and 
students  involved  In  the  desegregation 
process. 

Upgrading  basic  skills  and  methodol- 
ogy of  teachers  in  mathematics,  aocial 
sciences,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
sider that  sufficient? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No;  I 
think  the  Senator  asked  a  very  impor- 
tant question,  and  I  think  It  should  be 
iuiswered  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability. 
I  want  to  say  also  that  a  part  of  this 
would  be  for  curriculum  development.  I 
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think  the  Senator  has  a  right  to  ask  the 
question,  and  he  has  the  right  to  know. 
I  am  attempting  to  state  for  him  the 
Information  given  to  the  subcommittee 
as  to  what  activities  would  be  supported 
by  these  funds  such  as  special  demon- 
stration projects,  special  projects  involv- 
ing community  agencies  and  parents, 
and  exemplary  Instructional  practices. 
Then  there  was  another  category,  which 
Is  called  planning  and  administration. 
And  there  are  community  participation 
programs,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  This 
enumeration  has  been  Inserted  into  the 
Record  for  the  purpose  of  classification. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Is  it  true  that  the  justifica- 
tion was  based  entirely  on  the  Southern 
States  and  the  so-called  border  States? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  cannot  recall  any  exceptions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  was  said  about 
the  rest  of  the  $1.5  billion?  Are  the 
Southern  and  the  border  States  going  to 
get  all  of  the  $1.5  billion?  I  have  not 
heard  that  point  covered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, my  Impression  is  that  they  will 
get  most  of  the  rest  of  it,  but  that  it 
would  not  be  confined  to  that. 

As  I  understand  it — and  others  were 
present  at  the  hearings — this  is  going  to 
be  utilized  to  treat  the  problems  of  de 
jure  segregation.  As  I  further  understand 
It,  most  of  that  problem  is  confined  to 
the  Southern  and  border  States.  How- 
ever, nothing  more  than  the  $150  million 
we  are  now  considering  has  been  au- 
thorized and  the  $1,350  billion  will  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Did  any  of  the  wit- 
nesses, according  to  the  Senator's  infor- 
mation, actually  come  out  and  say  that 
the  $1.5  billion  was  going  to  be  spent 
solely  on  the  so-called  de  jure  segrega- 
tion question  or  situation?  In  fact,  I  can- 
not conceive  of  plans  to  give  the  South 
$1.5  billion  and  not  give  any  to  any  oth- 
er area  of  the  country. 

I  see  no  signs  whatsoever  that  they 
are  trying  to  desegregate  any  other  part 
of  the  coimtry  than  the  South.  So  I  think 
that  we  oiight  to  have  an  understand- 
ing here  as  to  where  this  money  is  go- 
ing and  what  the  pattern  is  for  the 
spending  of  the  rest  of  the  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  think  that  the  witnesses 
stated  that  the  moneys  would  be  used 
for  that  purpose  only.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  the  intention. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  talldng 
about  the  $150  miUion  or  the  $1.5  bilUon? 

Mr.  B'mD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion that  a  part  of  that  money  would 
be  sp>ent  in  the  North  and  East  and  the 
Far  West,  and,  if  there  ever  was,  under 
what  conditions  it  would  be  ^lent. 

My  point  is  that  I  see  no  real  plan  to 
desegregate  the  schools  outside  the 
South.  However.  I  do  see  evidence  of 
plans  for  about  $1  bmion  to  go  to  those 
schools,  whether  they  desegregate  or  not. 
That  is  the  point  I  raise. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  agrees  that  this 
is  relevant. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Wc0t  Virginia.  It  surely 
is;  yes. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  this  plan  has  gotten  beyond 
the  newspaper  stage,  except  for  the  $150 
million. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  right.  The  $1,350  million 
would  have  to  be  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lative committee;  and  I  think  they  would 
have  to  go  into  it  very  thoroughly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  But  I  wanted  to  inquire  about 
the  plans  so  far  as  they  are  developed 
now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  the  rec- 
ord here.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  been  in  on  six  cases  since  1964  out- 
side of  the  Southern  and  the  border 
States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  that  is  the  impression 
that  I  have. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  HEW  has  really 
pixx^eded  in  only  14  cases  outside  of  the 
Southern  and  border  States  and  has  not 
cut  off  money  for  any  schools  outside 
the  South  as  yet.  That  is  my  Information. 
There  has  not  been  a  real  cutoff. 

So  I  want  to  know  now  if  they  are 
going  to  get  a  part  of  this  $1.5  billion  or 
are  going  to  be  required  to  desegregate 
or  continue  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  will  then  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  that  sub- 
ject was  touched  upon  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  March  24,  1970. 

I  read  those  words: 

In  order  to  give  substance  to  these  com- 
mitments. I  shall  ask  Ckingress  to  divert 
$500  million  from  my  original  budget  re- 
quest for  other  dc«nestic  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  to  be  put  Instead  into  programs 
for  improving  education  In  racially  impacted 
areas,  Noirth  and  South.  And  for  assisting 
school  districts  In  meeting  sp>eclal  problems 
incident  to  court  ordered  desegregation  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  I  have  ordered  that  (1 
billion  be  budgeted  for  the  same  purposes. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  $1.5  billion 
has  not  been  considered  by  Congress.  It 
will  be  for  Congress  to  decide  if  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  or  to  expand  the  pur- 
poses for  that  requested  authorization. 

No  one  can  say  with  absolute  certainty 
to  what  uses  these  moneys  will  be  put, 
until  the  authorizing  legislation  has  been 
enacted. 

We  do  have  an  explanation  of  what 
the  President's  ideas  on  the  subject  are, 
and  what  he  proposes.  But,  it  is  Con- 
gress that  disposes,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  that  disposition  will  be. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  take  too  much  of  the  Senator's 
time.  I  will  conclude  in  a  moment,  if  I 
may  continue. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  my  point.  It 
has  never  been  said  definitely  by  the 
President  or  by  Congress  where  this 
money  is  going  or  whether  they  are  go- 
ing to  require  these  schools  to  desegre- 
gate. 

We  know  what  they  will  require  in  the 
South.  But  the  President  has  never  said 
that  he  will  require  them  to  desegregate 
in  the  North.  He  says  it  will  be  used  for 


the  benefit  of  schools  in  racially  Im- 
pacted areas. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  North  and  South. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
So  that  means  that  in  Chicago,  the 
schools  are  racially  impacted,  I  supixise. 
When  we  talk  about  80  percent  of  the 
Negro  students  there  who  are  attending 
schools  that  are  between  99  percent  and 
100  percent  Negro  racial  composition,  I 
judge  that  is  racially  impacted.  They 
would  be  eligible  for  this  money.  That  is 
my  point. 

There  is  no  plan  to  desegregate  those 
schools,  so  far  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  concerned.  My  prediction  is  that 
we  will  be  asked  to  vote  the  $1.5  billion 
here  for  the  benefit  of  schools  generally, 
without  any  requirement  whatsoever  for 
desegregation  of  the  schools.  That  is  the 
point  I  make. 

I  just  want  to  bring  it  out.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator's  observation  about  the 
reach  of  this  $150  million. 

In  its  presentation  before  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  the  administra- 
tion said  tiiat  the  $150  million  requested 
in  this  supplemental  appropriation  would 
provide  immediate  assistance  to  the  ap- 
proximately 994  de  jure  school  districts 
in  17  Southern  and  border  States  which 
recently  developed  and  which  must  de- 
velop its  desegregation  plans  by  Septem- 
ber 1970. 

I  see  no  reason  for  limiting  the  scope 
of  this  matter  to  any  such  definition. 

My  third  amendment,  No.  704,  would 
assure  that  school  districts  desegregating 
imder  legal  requirement  across  the  Na- 
tion would  be  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der this  appropriation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator.  It  was  on  my  motion 
that  the  language  in  the  report  which 
applied  to  the  South  and  the  border 
States  alone  was  stricken.  I  made  the 
point  that  we  had  no  right  to  limit  the 
application  of  this  money  to  any  area. 

I  did  point  out  with  respect  to  Justify- 
ing the  expenditure  of  this  money  for 
the  benefit  of  any  schools  that  there  are 
no  plans  now  to  do  anything  about  de- 
segregating any  schools  except  in  the 
South  or  maybe  the  so-called  border 
States. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  that 
measure  in  my  third  amendment,  which 
I  hope  very  much  will  help  to  give  this 
appropriation  a  national  effect. 

May  I  say  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  assisting  desegregating  school 
districts,  which  is  before  the  Education 
Subcommittee  ably  chaired  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pxll),  is 
now  under  serious  consideration. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  very  much 
hope  that  some  of  the  thrust  in  terms 
of  both  this  appropriation  and  the  pro- 
posed legislation  can  to  be  directed  on  a 
national  basis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  they  desegregate,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  are  very  desirous, 
or  at  least  I  am  very  desirooa,  that  the 
effort  we  are  now  undertaking  be  na- 
tional in  character  and  not  limited  to  any 
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one  area.  My  amendment,  nunber  704, 
seeks  to  make  these  funds  available  to 
any  schocd  districts  desegregating  under 
law — regardless  of  their  locatijn  or  the 
source  of  the  legal  requiremen;. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  money  if  they  an  desegre- 
gated. I  say  the  plan  is  they  ire  going 
to  give  it  to  them  If  they  are  desegre- 
gated or  not,  if  they  are  in  ra  :ially  im- 
pacted areas. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  th ;  Senator 
for  his  observations. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Under  the  definitions  of 
the  objectives  of  S.  3883,  the  )ill  intro- 
duced by  the  senior  Senator  rom  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  cospoiisored  by 
me,  the  definitions  do  not  apjly  to  any 
geographical  area,  just  Norti,  South, 
East,  and  West,  which,  when  met,  would 
bring  in  eligibility  for  funds  inder  this 
act. 

The  point  that  worries  me  is  that  once 
the  bill  has  been  enacted,  we  ]  eave  it  to 
the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  ami  Welfare 
as  to  how  he  allocates  the  m)ney,  and 
he  can  allocate  it  all  in  one  State  or  in 
one  section  of  the  coimtry,  if  :  le  wishes. 
The  amendment  of  the  Seni  tor  from 
Minnesota  spreads  it  around  i  bit  more 
effectively. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  I  concur  en- 
thusiastically in  the  observati  >n  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  returning 
shortly  to  the  third  amendment  I  am 
going  to  offer  to  give  this  measure  na- 
tional direction.  However,  at  ;his  point 
I  wish  to  return  to  my  first  an  lendment, 
which  is  designed  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  school  districts  that  use  public 
buildings,  school  buses,  facultii  !s,  curric- 
ulum, and  other  property  and  assets  to 
support  privately  segregated  tcademies, 
as  they  are  called,  which  are  springing 
up  in  many  parts  of  the  coun  ;ry  as  the 
answer  to  court-ordered  desegregation. 
These  academies  are  all  white.  Some  of 
them,  according  to  the  testimony,  have 
been  the  recipients  of  public  scl  lool  build- 
ings which  have  been  sold  Ui  them  at 
t<^en  prices — in  some  cases  $10  and 
$15 — and  some  of  them  have  used  and 
are  using  public  school  buses  Some  of 
them  have  had  public  textbooks  loaned 
to  them.  In  one  case,  the  NEA  reported 
a  peculiar  arrangement  was  developed 
which  had  the  effect  of  lending  publicly 
salaried  faculty  members  to  |  privately 
segregated  academies. 

Obviously,  if  this  kind  of  circumven- 
tion and  escape  from  duly  issued  court 
orders  Is  permitted,  or  if  we  have  a  sys. 
tern  by  which  public  moneys  directly  or 
indirectly  end  up  supporting  privately 
segregated  educational  institi  tlons,  the 
goal  of  the  country  for  quality  educa- 
tion will  be  frustrated. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  prdposed  the 
amendment  which  I  now  sepd  to  the 
desk  &nd.  ask  to  have  stated. 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICtER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows 
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On  page  IS,  line  2,  Insert  before  the  period 
a  colon  and  the  following :  "Provided  further. 
That  no  part  of  the  funds  contained  in  this 
appropriation  shall  be  used  to  assist  a  school 
district  which,  has  engaged  in  the  gift,  lease, 
or  sale  of  real  or  personal  property,  or  services, 
to  a  nonpublic  elementary  or  secondary 
school  or  school  system  practicing  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  for  myself,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
GooDELL,  Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Eagleton  a  revision 
of  amendment  No.  702  to  H.R.  17399. 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

This  bill,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  June  8, 
contains  the  $150  million  that  the  admin- 
istration seeks  under  existing  legislative 
authority  to  assist  school  desegregation 
this  summer  and  throughout  the  1970-71 
school  year. 

These  funds  represent  the  initial  por- 
tion of  the  Presidents  desegregation  pro- 
posal. They  would  be  added  to  the  fol- 
lowing programs:  Part  D  of  the  Educa- 
tions Professions  Development  Act,  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act,  title  rv  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  sections  402  and 
807  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  and  title  n  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  The  administra- 
tion will  request  additional  fimds  under 
its  proposed  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
of  1970  following  congressional  action  on 
the  bill. 

Amendment  No.  702  as  revised  would 
prohibit  assistance  under  this  appropria- 
tion to  school  districts  which  have  trans- 
ferred property,  services  or  equipment  to 
nonpublic  schools  that  practice  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  na- 
tional origin.  This  amendment  seeks  to 
prevent  indirect  Federal  subsidies  of  pri- 
vate segregated  academies  in  cases,  such 
as  those  described  in  a  report  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  where  a 
"public  school,  opened  in  1947,  was  de- 
clared surplus  by  school  officials  in  June 
1969  and  sold  to  an  individual,  using 
sealed  bids,  for  $1,500,  and  team  mem- 
bers learned  that  the  purchaser,  in  turn, 
sold  it  to  a  private  group  for  $10," — 
where  "former  public  school  buses,  also 
declared  surplus  and  put  up  for  bid,  have 
been  obtained  and  are  now  being  used 
to  transport  the  students  to  the  school" — 
where  "localities  'surplus'  public  school 
furniture  has  been  sold  to  private 
schools,"  or  where  "some  equipment  pur- 
chased with  title  I  funds  disappeared 
from  the  public  school  in  one  county." 

Amendment  No.  702,  like  amendment 
No.  703  which  I  will  call  up  shortly,  is 
designed  to  clarify  and  make  explicit 
existing  authority  and  responsibility 
vested  In  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  pre- 
vent funds  under  this  appropriation 
from  being  granted  to  schools  and  school 
districts  that  are  practicing  a  form  of 
token  desegregation  or  paper  compliance 
while  discriminating  within  schools. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  numerous  ex- 
amples of  ways  in  which  the  desegrega- 


tion process  is  being  abused  and  dis- 
torted. The  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  has  received 
testimony  from  several  individuals  and 
organizations  documenting  the  existence 
of  token  or  par>er  compliance  with  de- 
segregation requirements.  For  instance, 
we  have  learned  about  desegregated 
schools  which: 

Retain  totally  segregated  classes; 

Are  still  operating  under  illegal  free- 
dom of  choice  plans ; 

Are  transferring  their  facilities  and 
equipment  to  private  segregated  acad- 
emies; 

Are  In  districts  which  have  reduced  the 
level  of  local  or  state  financial  aid  for 
schools  when  desegregation  has  occured 
In  order  to  ease  the  financial  burden  of 
parents  whose  children  attend  these 
segregated  academies; 

Have  discriminatorily  fired  or  demoted 
black  faculty; 

Have  segregated  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities Including,  for  example,  the  ex- 
clusion of  Negroes  from  organized  ath- 
letics, student  government,  proms, 
dances,  cheerleading,  or  have  operated 
separate  and  overlapping  bus  routes  for 
blacks  and  whites; 

Or  in  other  ways  have  abused  and  cir- 
cumvented the  goal  or  quality  integrated 
education. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  has  heard,  for  ex- 
ample, about  cases  in  which  the  students 
are  segregated  within  "desegregated" 
schools,  in  one  high  school  white  stu- 
dents were  housed  in  one  wing  of  the 
building,  black  students  in  another.  This 
"desegregated"  school  has  staggered  and 
segregated  lunch  periods,  and  a  dual  sys- 
tem of  bells  so  that  whites  and  blacks  do 
not  come  into  contact  in  the  corridors 
between  classes.  We  have  heard  of  an- 
other "desegregated"  school  in  which 
black  students  are  taught  in  segregated 
classrooms  by  black  teachers,  and  in 
which  high  school  commencement  exer- 
cises were  segregated,  with  white  and 
black  students  seated  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  football  field  and  blacks  receiving 
their  degrees  from  a  recently  fired  black 
principal,  rather  than  from  the  white 
school  superintendent. 

In  my  Judgment.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  schools  such  as  the  two  I 
have  described,  or  schools  which  are 
abusing  the  desegregation  process  in  any 
of  the  ways  I  listed  above,  are  prohibited 
from  receiving  funds  under  this  appro- 
priation. I  am  personally  convinced  that 
under  the  14th  amendment,  and  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare already  has  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  prohibit  Federal  funding 
of  schools  or  school  districts  which  are 
practicing  any  of  the  kinds  of  discrimi- 
nation I  have  described.  I  am  pleased 
that  Secretary  Ftoch,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
Pottinger,  Director  of  the  Offtpe  of  Civil 
Rights  in  HETW,  share  this  view.  During 
a  recent  joint  hearing  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity,  I 
read  this  same  list  of  abuses  to  Secre- 
tary Finch  and  asked  iilm  if  districts  en- 
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gaging  in  this  token  and  misleading  form 
of  "desegregation"  would  be  entitled  to 
the  assistance  under  this  appropriation 
or  under  the  proposed  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  of  1970.  The  Secretarj'  responded 
that  "under  no  circumstances"  will  dis- 
tricts abusing  the  desegregation  process 
through  mere  technical  or  cosmetic  com- 
pliance receive  funding.  He  said,  and  I 
quote: 

We,  under  no  circumstances,  wlU  fund 
districts  out  of  compliance  with  Title  VI. 
thoee  who  fire  or  demote  anyone  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  with  segregated  classrooms,  or 
with  other  basic  things  that  you  have  men- 
tioned. 

I  respect  and  support  the  existing  au- 
thority which  prohibits  Federal  fund- 
ing to  districts  practicing  the  kinds  of 
racal  discrimination  I  have  listed,  and  I 
heartily  congratulate  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  his 
CMnmltment  and  promise  to  assure  that 
no  districts  abusing  the  desegregation 
process  in  these  or  other  ways  will  re- 
ceive ftmding  imder  this  appropriation. 
There  may  be  disagreement  on  the  pai-t 
of  some  observers,  however,  about 
whether  title  VI  or  the  14th  amendment 
reach  the  specific  abuses  concerning  as- 
sistance to  private  segregated  academies 
or  the  supplanting  of  State  and  local 
funds. 

We  have  introduced  amendments  No. 
702  and  703  in  order  to  remove  any  such 
ambiguity.  These  amendments  are  spe- 
cifically designed  to  clarify  and  make  ex- 
plicit the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
fuUflll  his  commitment  in  those  cases 
where  desegregation  abuses  involve  di- 
rect sui>port  of  private  segregated  acad- 
emies or  the  supplanting  or  reduction  of 
State  and  local  aid  for  public  schools. 
We  have  not  introduced  amendments  to 
cover  each  of  the  other  specUQc  exam- 
ples of  the  abuses  because  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  14th  amendment  and 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  already 
prohibit  funding  of  districts  practicing 
these  abuses. 

I  hope  these  amendments  will  be 
adopted.  I  think  they  represent  the 
minimum  necessary  to  help  assure  that 
the  $150  million  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  desegregation  is  used  prop- 
erly. 

But  even  with  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments,  I  am  still  extremely  skep- 
tical about  whether  this  emergency  ap- 
propriation can  and  will  be  £3>ent  prop- 
erly and  effectively.  I  am  skeptical  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  while  I  have  read  the  adminis- 
tration's Justification  of  this  request,  and 
the  committee  report  describing  it,  I  am 
not  convinced  that  an  adequate  case  has 
been  made  to  support  the  need  for  these 
funds.  Ilie  committee  report  states  that 
this  money  is  sought  "to  meet  the 
additional  costs"  of  desegregation.  Yet 
a  number  of  witnesses  before  the  Select 
Committee  en  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tmiity  liave  stated  that  the  elimination 
of  the  dual  school  system  often  saves 
money  rather  than  costs  money  because 
it  frequently  reduces  the  extent  of  busing 
and  offers  the  advantages  of  economies 
realized  from  the  unified  system.  While  I 
believe  that  funds  can  be  used  creatively 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  an 


integrated  enviroiunent,  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  this  appropriations  request  has 
either  identified  or  limited  the  use  of 
funds  to  these  creative  and  useful  activ- 
ities. 

Second,  I  am  extremely  concerned 
about  where  this  money  is  coming  from. 
^As  I  understand  it.  this  $150  million  re- 
quest is  the  initial  portion  of  the  $500 
million  the  President  is  committed  to 
seek  to  assist  school  desegregation  in  the 
school  year  1971.  The  other  $350  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971  and  the  entire  $1 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1972  are  to  be 
sought  under  the  proposed  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  of  1970.  What  concerns 
me  is  the  President's  initial  statement  in 
which  he  described  the  source  of  these 
initial  funds.  In  his  March  24  statement 
on  desegregation  the  President  said: 

I  shall  ask  Congress  to  divert  (500  million 
from  my  previous  request  for  other  domestic 
problems  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  $150  million 
may  be  diverted  or  reprogramed  from 
other  equally  essential  domestic  pro- 
grams, such  as  Headstart,  food  stamps, 
welfare  reform,  legal  services,  or  needed 
education  programs. 

Third,  I  am  skeptical  about  whether  a 
program  of  this  magnitude  can  be  effec- 
tively mounted  and  implemented  in  such 
a  short  period  of  time.  How  can  $150 
million  be  allocated  effectively  during 
the  months  of  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, when  specific  guidelines  do  not  yet 
exist,  when  personnel  will  need  to  be 
attracted  and  trained,  and  when  nearly 
1,000  separate  school  districts  will  be 
eligible  for  assistance?  HEW  was  quite 
candid  about  the  difficulties  of  this 
administrative  task  in  presenting  its 
justification  for  the  $150  million  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  It  indicated,  for  ex- 
ample, that  $2.1  million  and  100  positions 
are  required  to  administer  this  program. 
HEW  said  further  that— 

This  new  effort  will  require:  developing 
entirely  new  procedures  and  regulations 
which  wlU  allow  the  Office  of  Education  to 
administer  a  unified  coordinated  program 
within  the  six  separate  authorities  under 
which  funds  are  being  requested.  This  will 
include  notices  to  potentlJd  grantees  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  grants 
will  be  available,  unified  application  forms, 
regular  notices  In  the  Federal  Register,  and 
review  approval  or  award  of  accounting 
procedures. 

I  wonder  if  these  and  other  tasks  can 
be  accomplished  effectively  In  3  months. 

Fourth,  despite  the  Secretary's  signifi- 
cant and  sincere  commitments,  and  de- 
spite, hopefully,  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments,  I  am  extremely  concerned 
about  the  possibility  that  portions  of  this 
money  will  still  be  made  available  to 
school  districts  which  will  abuse  the  de- 
segregation process. 

We  have  become  painfully  aware  of 
the  abuses  which  are  now  taking  place  in 
some  "desegregated  schools" — such  as 
segregated  classrooms,  dismissal  and  de- 
motion of  black  faculty  members,  and  the 
other  examples  I  listed  earlier — despite 
the  fact  that  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  clearly  prohibits  Federal  assistance 
to  school  districts  practicing  this  kind  of 
token  or  technical  compliance.  In  short. 


since  HEW  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice are  not  now  effectively  enforcing 
existing  prohibitions  against  these 
abuses,  I  remain  very  skeptical  about  the 
prospect  that  they  will  be  able  to  pro- 
hibit funds  under  this  new  appropriation 
from  going  to  districts  engaging  in 
this  kind  of  paper  compliance.  My  skep- 
ticism is  increased  by  the  fact  that  no 
part  of  this  $150  million  emergency  ap- 
propriation for  desegregation  is  provided 
to  increase  the  enforcement  capability  of 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  in  HEW. 

Fifth.  I  am  concerned  about  this  appro- 
priations request  because  it  appears  to 
represent  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill.  By  dealing  with  contingencies, 
and  placing  additional  burdens  on  the 
executive  agencies  which  will  administer 
this  program,  I  fear  that  this  request 
represents  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill.  I  am  concerned  about  this 
question  not  only  because  I  am  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  legislating  on  an  appro- 
priations bUl,  but  also  because  this  form 
of  legislation  makes  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  write  in  the 
necessary  kinds  of  administrative  and 
policy  safeguards  and  criteria  that  are 
essential  for  such  a  new  and  large  pro- 
gram. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  re- 
main skeptical  about  this  appropriation. 
Despite  Uie  skepticism,  I  am  willing,  on 
balance,  to  give  the  administration  a 
chance  to  provide  these  fimds  fairly  and 
properly  to  assist  districts  which  are  de- 
segregating their  schools.  If  these  amend- 
ments are  adopted,  I  will  support  this 
appropriations  request  in  an  effort  to  give 
the  Secretary  an  opportunity  to  deliver 
on  his  commitments  and  prevent  fund- 
ing of  districts  engaged  in  paper  com- 
fdiance. 

I  will,  however,  be  watching  very 
closely  to  see  exactly  how  these  funds  are 
spent.  The  manner  in  which  these  funds 
are  distributed,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  spent,  will  Influence  the 
position  I  take  in  regso-d  to  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  of  1970. 

I  h(q>e  that  these  amendments,  cou- 
pled with  the  administration's  commit- 
ment to  prevent  abuses,  can  help  assure 
that  the  funds  under  this  appropriation 
are  granted  to  districts  that  are  making 
honest  efforts  to  desegregate  their 
schools  under  legal  requirement,  regard- 
less of  their  location.  I  hopt  that  they 
will  help  assure  that  the  funds  are  dis- 
tributed equitably  and  among  districts 
with  legitimate  needs.  I  hope  that  they 
can  help  prevent  a  Federal  subsidy  of 
paper  compliance. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
administration  supports  these  amend- 
ments and  that  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights  suM>orts  them  as 
necessary  to  assure  the  $150  million  at>- 
propriation  is  used  property.  The  Na- 
tional Education  Association  has  also 
endorsed  these  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  the  amendments  Nos.  703,  704.  and  a 
copy  of  the  letto-  from  Secretary  Pinch 
be  printed  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  sis  follows: 
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On  p«ge  15,  line  2,  insert  before 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided 
That  no  part  of  the  funds  contal  led 
appropriation    shall    be    used    t< 
funding    from    non-Federal    sour  ces 
has  been  reduced  as  the  result  of 
tlon  or  the  availability  of  funding 
section." 


Amendment  No.  704 
On  page  15.  line  2.  insert  befor* 
a  colon  and  the  following;  "Provi 
That  no  part  of  the  funds  con 
appropriation    shall    be    made 
carry  out  any  program  or  activity 
policy,  procedure,  or  practice  defying 
to   any  school   district   legally 
desegregate   schools,   on   the 
raphy  or  the  source  of  the 
Eoent." 
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The  Secretary  or  Healtk  , 

Kducation,  and  Wei  fare, 

Washington.  DC 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondau:  :  This  is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  the  Departn  ent's  views 
on  the  proposed  amendments  7(i2.  703  and 
704  to  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Bill. 

These  amendments  refer  to  th(  appropria- 
tion of  $150  million  included  in  the  Bill  for 
emergency  assistance  to  desegregi  itlng  school 
systems. 

Amendment  No.  702  provides  that  no  funds 
may  be  extended  to  school  districts  which 
have  transferred  property  or  sen  Ices  to  pri- 
vate schools  that  practice  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

A.nendment  No.  703  prohibits  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  to  supplant  f i  indlng  from 
non-Pederal  sources  which  has  bsen  reduced 
as  a  result  of  desegregation.  Also,  the 
amendment  provides  that  assistance  under 
the  appropriation  could  only  be  \  ised  to  sup- 
plement State  and  local  funds  ^hlch  would 
otherwise  be  made  available  to  support 
educational  programs  in  the  afflicted  school 
distrlcM. 

Amendment  No.  704  would  mal  ;e  clear  that 
any  school  district  In  the  proceis  of  imple 
mentlng  a  Federal  coiirt  order  lor  desegre- 
gation would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  appropriation.  In  addition,  school  dis- 
tricts desegregating  pursuant  to  i  State  court 
order  would  be  eligible  for  assistance  pro- 
viding that  such  orders  are  bslng  imple- 
mented and  that  as  a  minimum  hey  provide 
for  the  elimination  of  practice!  prohibited 
under  TiUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rishts  Act  of 
1964. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  amend- 
ments are  consistent  with  the  pv  rpose  of  the 
appropriation,  which  is  to  assist  school  dis- 
tricts meet  their  responsibilltlei  i  under  the 
law. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  1  Inch, 

Secretary. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr 
point  I  yield  to  the  cosponsor 
posed  legislation,  the 
ator  from  New  Jersey  who 
mental    in    the    developmei^t 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  my  coieague.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  am  indeed 
very  happy  to  join  him  and  other  col- 
leagues in  this  amendmen  and  two 
others  which  will  follow  on  the  same 
general  subject. 

These  amendments  are  thfe  result  of 
concern  that  the  other  sporsors  and  I 


Presidfent,  at  this 
of  the  pro- 
distingiiished  Sen- 
was  instru- 
of    this 


have  about  abuses  which  are  possible  if 
the  money  provided  in  this  bill  for  school 
desegregation  is  not  dispensed  with  great 
care. 

The  administration  has  asked  for  in- 
clusion in  this  bill  of  $150  million  to  as- 
sist local  school  districts  to  carry  out 
their  desegregation  plans. 

Secretary  Finch  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  when 
he  testified  recently  before  a  joint  hear- 
ing of  the  Education  Subcommittee  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity,  assured  the  Senate 
the  "under  no  circumstances"  will  these 
funds  be  used  to  assist  districts  which 
are  in  mere  technical  compliance  with 
the  law  or  which  otherwise  abuse  the  in- 
tent of  the  law. 

The  three  amendments  we  have  in- 
troduced propose  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary with  explicit  authority  to  fulfill  this 
commitment. 

Past  experience  with  civU  rights  leg- 
islation shows  that  the  administration's 
task  is  made  more  diCBcult  and  delays  are 
encoimtered  when  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority is  not  explicitly  stated  in  the 
law.  It  is  the  Intent  of  these  amendments 
to  avoid  confusion  over  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  making  these  funds  available 
to  assist  school  districts  throughout  the 
Nation  attain  quality  integrated  educa- 
tion. 

In  response  to  my  request  for  the  De- 
partment's views  on  these  amendments, 
Secretary  Pinch  said  they  are  "consis- 
tent with  the  purpose  of  the  appropria- 
tion, which  is  to  assist  school  districts 
to  meet  their  responsibilities  under  the 
law." 

While  these  amendments  do  not  deal 
with  all  possible  areas  of  abuse,  they 
cover  those  that  most  readily  come  to 
mind.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  to  handle  others  and  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  do  so.  However, 
we  will  watch  closely  the  development  of 
this  program  and  will  bolster  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  Secretary  should 
this  become  necessary. 

What  specifically  would  these  amend- 
ments do? 

Amendment  702  provides  that  no 
fimds  may  be  extended  to  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  transferred  property 
or  services  to  private  schools  that  prac- 
tice discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color  or  national  origin. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  prevent  the 
money  provided  in  tiiis  bill  from  being 
used  to  support  abuses  such  as  one  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  report  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  The  NEA 
described  one  situation  in  which  a  pub- 
lic school  was  declared  surplus  by  school 
officials  in  June  1969,  and  sold  to  an  in- 
dividual, using  sealed  bids,  for  $1,500. 
The  purchaser,  in  turn,  sold  the  school 
to  a  private  group  for  $10  and  it  then 
was  turned  into  a  private  segregated 
school. 

Our  amendment  would  make  it  clear 
that  school  districts  which  have  engaged 
in  this  type  of  practice  are  not  entitled 
to  seek  assistance  imder  the  programs 
which  will  be  funded  under  this  bill. 

Amendment  703  prolublts  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  under  this  bill  to 
supplant      funds      from      non-Federal 


sources  wliich  has  been  reduced  as  a  re- 
sult of  desegregation. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  amendment  to 
require  that  the  funds  contained  in  this 
bill  will  be  used  only  to  supplement 
State  and  local  funds  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  made  available  to  support  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  affected  school 
districts. 

Amendment  704  would  make  clear  that 
any  school  district  in  the  process  of  de- 
segregating under  a  legal  requirement — 
wherever  the  district  is  located  and  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  requirement  is 
imposed  by  State  or  Federal  law — would 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  ap- 
propriation so  long  as  its  desegregation 
plan  is  being  implemented  and  meets  the 
requirements  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  at  a  minimum. 

The  administration  originally  testified 
that  assistance  provided  under  this  ap- 
propriation would  l)e  available  only  to 
school  districts  in  the  17  Southern  and 
Border  States.  We  believe  that  any  school 
district  which  is  desegregating  according 
to  the  standards  of  Federal  law  should 
be  eligible  to  receive  assistance.' 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  continued  leadership  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  know  of  no  other  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  has  worked  with  more  dedi- 
cation toward  the  achievement  of  a  qual- 
ity integrated  society  than  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and,  as  always,  I  am 
proud  to  join  him  in  tliis  proposal. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
sponsor  of  amendments  702,  703,  and  704, 
I  feel  that  their  adoption  is  important  if 
the  Senate  is  serious  about  giving  effec- 
tive aid  to  desegregation  efforts  with  the 
$150  million  requested  in  this  supple- 
mental appropriations.  For  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
should  understand  that  Congress  expects 
it  to  vigorously  prohibit  misuse  of  de- 
segregation funds — including  the  abuses 
mentioned  in  these  amendments  and 
other  familiar  abuses  carried  out  in  the 
name  of  desegregation. 

Amendment  702  would  prohibit  funds 
to  schools  which  tliis  year  have  sold  or 
leased  property,  equipment,  or  services 
to  segregated  private  academies.  Amend- 
ment 703  would  prohibit  funds  to  schools 
which  would  use  them  to  supplant  State 
and  local  money  which  would  otherwise 
be  available.  And  amendment  704  would 
insure  that  desegregation  funds  would  be 
potentially  open  to  all  schools  legally 
compelled  to  desegregate — whether  by 
Federal  or  State  order,  or  Federal  or 
State  law. 

Certainly  I  support  giving  Federal  as- 
sistance to  schools  which  are  genuinely 
desegregating.  In  1966  I  myself  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  have  au- 
thorized Federal  expenditures  for  this 
very  purpose. 

I  have  several  reservations  however, 
about  this  $150  million  appropriation. 

First,  as  a  member  of  the  authorizing 
committee,  I  am  disturbed  by  this  legis- 
lating on  an  appropriation  bill.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Education  ^obs  recently 
been  conducting  hearings  on  the  whole 
question  of  desegregation  assistance.  We 
are  working  on  legislation,  and  trying  to 
do  a  thorough  and  responsible  job. 
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But  instead.  Congress  is,  now  being 
asked  to  just  appropriate  $150  million 
at  the  last  minute,  in  a  rush,  before  we 
even  act  on  authorization. 

Second,  I  have  serious  doubts  whether 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare — or  anyone  else — can  set  up 
the  administrative  machinery  to  handle 
these  funds  quickly  and  well.  They  must 
hire  and  train  staff.  They  must  develop 
procedures  for  screening,  filing,  and 
monitoring  applications.  They  must  set 
up  a  whole  new  administrative  operation 
for  a  brand  new  program.  Yet  they  are 
expected  to  complete  the  main  part  of  the 
job,  the  obligating  of  funds,  by  the  end 
of  September. 

Third,  I  am  extremely  concerned  about 
the  potential  for  abuse.  Testimony  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportimity,  numerous  reports  I 
have  seen  and  persons  I  have  talked  with 
indicate  the  whole  range  of  abuses  which 
have  occurred  in  supposedly  desegregat- 
ing school  districts.  To  cite  some  exam- 
ples, there  are  cases  where: 

Schools  are  desegregated  but  blacks 
are  kept  in  segregated  classes,  segregated 
cafeterias,  segregated  buses. 

Blacks  are  excluded  from  extracurric- 
ular activities. 

Well-constructed,  modem  black  schools 
are  closed  as  an  alternative  to  sending 
white  students  there. 

Mobile  or  portable  classrooms  are  used 
to  supplant  good  black  schools  which  are 
closed. 

Tax  deductions  are  given  to  parents 
who  take  their  children  out  of  desegre- 
gating schools  and  send  them  to  all-white 
private  academies. 

Black  teachers,  principals  or  adminis- 
trators are  demoted  or  fired  while  less 
qualified  whites  are  kept. 

Schools  are  operated  under  an  old 
freedom  of  choice  plan  which  has  not 
been  updated  or  revised  under  court 
order. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  And  it  in- 
cludes discrimination  against  Indian- 
Americans,  Mexican-Americans,  Eski- 
mos, and  other  minorities  as  well. 

Amendments  702  and  703  mention  two 
such  abuses.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
they  are  prohibited  by  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  clearly  states 
that  "no  person  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin,  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance."  These  amendments 
make  the  matter  clear  in  these  two  cases. 
And  further  amendments  to  cover  other 
abuses  are  unnecessary,  because  there  is 
general  agreement  tliat  title  VI  already 
prohibits  them  also. 

I  support  the  $150  million  with  the 
understanding  that  full  legal  action  will 
be  taken  when  funds  are  illegally  mis- 
used, including : 

Bringing  school  boards  to  court  for 
contempt  action ; 

Suing  for  the  restitution  of  misused 
fimds; 

Criminal  suits  under  the  Federal  false 
statements  statute,  and  other  appro- 
priate Federal  laws. 


If  we  have  learned  anything  from  our 
experience  with  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  it  is  that 
we  must  make  vigorous,  thorough,  Fed- 
eral monitoring  efforts — right  from  the 
start — if  the  money  is  to  be  spent  as 
intended  by  Congress. 

Amendment  704 — which  makes  assist- 
ance with  the  $150  million  available  to 
all  school  districts  which  are  under  legal 
compulsion  to  desegregate — recognizes 
that  the  burden  of  forced  desegregation 
is  equally  heavy  no  matter  what  the 
source  of  the  requirement. 

I  myself  favor  broader  expenditure  of 
funds  to  include  schools  which  voluntar- 
ily undertake  to  desegregate.  They  may 
have  just  as  many  burdens  and  may  need 
the  Federal  assistance  just  as  badly. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  take  a 
chance  if  we  write  in  some  safeguards. 
I  think  that  the  last  minute,  imauthor- 
ized  $150  million  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation is  a  poor  way  to  take 
legislative  action,  but  I  recognise  that 
the  problem  is  pressing  and  immediate. 
I  am  not  optimistic  that  the  rushed  ap- 
propriation and  hurried  program  will  be 
effective,  but  we  must  take  a  first  step. 

In  this  context,  the  protections  spelled 
out  in  these  amendments — and  guaran- 
teed under  title  VI — are  essential.  I  urge 
adoption  of  all  three  amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  one  point? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  believe  every  Meml)er  in 
the  Chamber  would  be  interested  in  this 
colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  yielding  to  me. 

I  direct  attention  to  lines  4  and  5  of 
the  present  amendment,  the  words  "sub- 
sequent to  the  beginning  of  the  1969- 
1970  school  year." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
Senator  at  that  point,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  in  the  amendment  I  sent  to  the  desk 
that  phrsise  was  stricken.  It  was  stricken 
for  the  reason-that  the  Parliamentarian 
advised  us  that  with  that  phrase  the 
amendment  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
expect  it  might  be  construed  by  the  ad- 
ministration rouglily  along  the  lines  of 
the  omitted  phrase,  but  that  would  be  up 
to  the  administration, 

Mr,  STENNIS.  What  was  the  Senator's 
point?  The  Senator  struck  out  the  words 
"subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  the  1969- 
1970  school  year."  My  point  was  going  to 
be  that  that  is  punitive  in  nature  and  it 
is  retroactive  in  application.  I  was  going 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  not  con- 
sider that  and  let  his  amendment,  if  it 
passes,  be  as  of  the  date  it  becomes  law. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  school  that  has 
done  these  acts,  but  in  a  year  of  up- 
heaval, adjustment,  and  change  in  the 
midterm  swljustments  were  made.  They 
were  makeshift  and  they  had  to  do  every- 
thing they  could,  whereas  they  will  have 


fair  notice  about  this  and  I  do  not  think 
it  will  reoccur. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  been  advised 
by  the  Parliamentarian  that  any  refer- 
ence of  that  kind  would  make  the  amend- 
ment subject  to  a  point  of  order  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  struck  the  phrase 
which  appeared  in  original  amendment 
No.  702,  when  I  sent  it  to  the  desk. 

For  that  reason  and  also  on  the  mer- 
its, I  would  have  trouble  accepting  that. 
I  concede  the  fairness  of  the  Senator's 
statement.  The  Senator  does  not  want 
it  to  apply  retroactively. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  that  position.  My  feeling  is  that 
transfer  of  public  property  for  these  pur- 
poses is  so  clearly  unconstitutional  tliat 
it  would  not  be  unfair  to  apply  the  pro- 
liibition  retroactively  from  the  begin- 
ning. I  would  not  be  able  to  accept  such 
a  modification  and  if  we  did  modify  it 
in  that  maimer  it  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  Senator's 
interpretation  of  his  amendment  when 
these  words  have  been  stricken  out?  The 
Senator  said  something  about  the  de- 
partment having  certain  discretion. 

Mr.  MOltoALE.  The  amendment  would 
have  to  be  construed  by  the  Department. 
As  it  now  reads,  it  provides  that — 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
appropriation  shall  be  used  to  assist  a  school 
district  which  has  engaged  In  the  gift,  lease, 
or  sale  of  real  or  personal  property,  or  serv- 
ices, to  a  nonpublic  elementary  or  secondary 
school  or  school  system  practicing  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

It  would  have  to  stand  on  its  own 
terms. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  not  the  Sena- 
tor be  willing  to  let  it  read,  "has  en- 
gaged subsequent  to  the  passage  of  this 
Act"  in  any  of  these  matters?  I  would 
support  liis  amendment  if  he  would  mod- 
ify it  that  way. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  On  the  merits,  I  per- 
sonally could  not  accept  it,  because,  as 
I  said  earlier,  I  believe  the  practice  is  so 
obviously  imconstitutional,  and  would 
have  been  at  the  time  it  occurred,  that 
it  would  not  be  unfair  to  retroactively 
apply  it  that  way. 

For  practical  purposes,  the  abuse  did 
not  start  imtil  last  fall,  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  issued  its  decision  requir- 
ing inunediate  elimination  of  de  jure 
segregation,  so  that  its  retroactive  sweep 
is  only  of  a  limited  nature  in  any  event. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  elimi- 
nated the  language  "subsequent  to  the 
beginning  of  the  1969-70  school  year"? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  eliminated  that  plirase. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  my  understanding, 
from  the  colloquy,  that  the  language,  on 
lines  4  and  5,  "subsequent  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1969-70  school  year"  has  been 
stricken  from  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  my  further  under- 
standing correct  that  the  reason  why  it 
was  stricken  is  that  it  would  create  a 
condition  precedent  or  a  situation  that 
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extends  into  the  future  as  a 

precedent? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  not  ttlQroughly 
familiar  with  the  grounds,  except  that 
the  Parliamentarian  has  advised  me  that 
that  phrase  would  make  the  aniendment 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.        { 

Mr.  BAKER  The  point  I  am  ^laking  Is 
that  I  wonder  if  I  imderstooa,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  undeilstands  is 
implicit,  if  the  words  "subsequent  to  the 
beginning  of  the  1969-70  sch»ci  year" 
are  eliminated,  is  It  not  necessaijy  to  con- 
form the  rest  of  the  language  to  that 
Intent  by  using  the  conforming  language 
"is  engaging"  instead  of  "has  engaged 
in"  because  otherwise  it  would  be  retro- 
active. I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  corieci 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  the  Soiacor  mind 
putting  that  inquiry  to  the  Ch^ir? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  »sk  for  a 
qxionmi  call  without  losing  myj  right  to 
the  floor  at  the  conclusion  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  eo 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call^  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  ! 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Presideht,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALK  Mr.  Pre^d^t.  I 
would  be  willing  to  modify  mjf  amend- 
ment to  reinclude  the  deletefl  phrase 
which  reads  "subsequent  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1969-70  school  yeir,"  If  by 
so  doing  we  could  have  unaninious  con- 
sent that  that  phrase  would  nolt  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  Th|it  would 
have  the  advantage  of  being  retroactive 
only  to  the  beginning  of  the  pqst  school 
year,  and  not  nmning  back  further  than 
that.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  In  order? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Perhaps  we  could 
have  a  little  colloquy.  1 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  MlssissippL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presideni,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  as  I  said,  I  know 
of  no  particular  school  that  jhas  vio- 
lated these  terms,  but  to  pafs  a  law 
now  to  make  it  retroactive  in  I  applica- 
tion is  contrary  to  the  Amer^n  sys- 
tem. It  is  imfair.  Suppose  they  made  a 
sale,  according  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, and  got  the  money.  Thert  is  noth- 
ing invalid  about  that.  Certiinly,  we 
ought  not  to  go  back  to  penalize  them. 
Suppose  they  got  market  value  f  Accord- 
ing to  the  Senator's  terms,  thfey  would 
not  be  eligible  for  any  of  this  money. 

The  Senator  has  a  great  motive  and 
design,  but  the  way  the  amendment  is 
written,  it  is  retroactive,  without  notice, 
and  would  apply  to  the  just  and  the 
tinjust. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Perhaps  I  may  re- 
spond to  that  statement.  I  car  only  re- 
peat the  point  I  made  earlier,  that  the 
practice  of  donating  school  lulldings, 
schoolbuses.  textbooks,  lendinj;  faculty, 
flowered  right  after  the  Suprene  Court 
decided  that  desegregation  of  d^  jure  sit- 
uations must  be  eliminated  imiiiediately. 
That  is  why  the  proposed  aiAendment 


originally  included  the  phrase,  referring 
In  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  current 
school  year,  and  prohibited  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  part  of  the  $150  million  for 
school  districts  which  had  engaged  in  any 
of  those  practices  from  that  time  on. 

I  would  be  glad  to  include  in  the 
amendment  a  provision  as  well,  that  the 
sale  to  which  we  make  reference  is  a  sale 
for  less  than  value  to  the  school  district. 
In  other  words,  what  we  are  trying  to  get 
at  Is  a  subsidy 

Blr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
deference  to  the  Senator's  amendment. 
I  think,  being  retroactive  in  application, 
it  would  be  an  ex  post  facto  law,  and 
I  object  to  the  modification  requested. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate  long  on  this  point,  be- 
cause it  is  my  intention  to  support  the 
amendment,  provided  we  can  arrive  at 
certain  modifications  to  make  It  fair  In  Its 
application. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  Is  a 
deplorable  practice  to  dispose  of  school 
property  for  discriminatory  purposes,  as 
I  am  sure  most  of  our  fellow  Senators  do. 

The  modification  would  delete  that 
section  of  the  amendment  in  lines  4  and  5 
which  reads  "subsequent  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1969-70  school  year"  has  en- 
gaged In  the  gift,  lease,  or  sale,  et  cetera. 
That,  in  effect,  creates  an  absolute  situ- 
ation where  a  sduxd  district  which  has 
done  this  prior  to  this  time  is  forever  pre- 
cluded from  having  Federal  assistance 
under  these  programs,  which  seems  to 
be.  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  stated,  retroactive,  and 
certainly,  to  say  the  least,  imfair. 

I  would  suggest,  if  the  Senator  would 
consider  it,  that  the  amendment  be  modi- 
fled  by  striking  from  lines  4  and  5  the 
words  "subsequent  to  the  beginning  of 
the  1969-70  school  year"  and  sdso  strik- 
ing the  words  "has  engaged"  on  line  5 
and  Inserting  Instead  the  word  "en- 
gages," which  makes  It  prospective  in 
effect:  and  I  think,  by  the  example  and 
the  colloquy  here,  this  encounter  today 
will  serve  notice  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  condone  and  do  not  condone  any  sort 
of  subterfuge  of  this  type. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  problems  with  ttmt.  One  is  this  wide- 
spread engagement  in  such  practices  re- 
cently, and  the  prospective  amendment 
would  not  reach  that  problem.  Second,  I 
have  been  advised  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian that  such  language  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  because  it  would 
create  a  contingency  under  rule  XVL 

For  both  reasons,  I  feel  prohibited 
from  responding  afi&rmatively  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  put  to  the  Chair 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  that  proposal? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
with  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  I  be  recognized  following  the  Chair's 
response  to  the  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  put  this 


inquiry  to  the  Chair:  If  amendment  No. 
702  were  modified  by  striking  from  line  4, 
beginning  with  the  word  "sxibsequent" 
through  line  5  ending  with  the  word  "en- 
gaged" and  substituting  the  word  "en- 
gages." would  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fied be  subject  to  a  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pboxuire)  .  The  Parhsmientarian  advises 
the  Chair  that  such  an  amendment 
would  appear  to  be  In  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  further? 
I  really  support  the  purpose  of  his  amend- 
ment. Since  the  Parliamentarian  has  ad- 
vised me  that  it  would  not  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order,  and  since  I  think  it 
accomplishes  the  Senator's  pur[>o£e,  and 
I  believe  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
it.  I  urge  that  the  Senator  reconsider 
,acceptin«  that  modification. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  still 
have  the  problem  of  dealing  with  school 
districts  which  gave  away  th^  school 
buildings,  their  schoolbuses,  their  text- 
books, and  the  rest.  In  response  to  the 
Supreme  Court  order  of  last  year  re- 
quiring immediate  desegregation.  The 
language  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  prospective,  and  would  not 
reach  those  school  districts. 

Mr.  BAKER.  WUl  the  Senat<M-  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  that  pracUce  Is 
deplorable,  and  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor; but  I  think  the  proposal  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  if  we.  as  a 
part  of. the  legislative  branch,  tried  to 
spell  out  under  what  circumstances  a 
gift  was  legal  or  illegal.  I  think  It  would 
be  within  our  rights  to  make  It  Illegal 
to  do  that,  and  then  submit  to  the  judi- 
ciary the  question  of  whether  or  not  they 
did  it  in  an  attempt  to  interfere  with 
desegregation.  But  if  we  try  to  spell  it 
out  and  say  "it  is  illegal  because  you  did 
it,"  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  as  being  imconstitutional.  I  think 
there  Is  a  way  to  do  It,  but  I  think  the 
judiciary  is  the  proper  forum. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  observation  offered 
by  the  SenattM*  from  Tennessee  to  this 
extent:  When  property  was  donated  by 
public  school  systems  to  private,  segre- 
gated academies  following  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  I  think  they  knew 
full  well  what  they  were  doing,  and  it 
was  to  donate  public  properties  to  an 
allegedly  private  institution  for  an  un- 
constitutional purpose.  I  think  it  would 
be  wrong  to  come  along  now  and  reward 
such  a  school  district  with  a  payment 
as  proposed  under  this  pending  appro- 
priations proposal.  I  would  much  prefer 
that  the  time  frame  to  which  my  orig- 
inal amendment  made  reference  could 
be  included,  but  I  was  advised  by  the 
Parliamentarian  that  that  would  be 
contrary  to  rule  XVI. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  propoimd 
to  the  Chair  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  my  amendment 
read  exactly  the  same  as  amendment 
702,  containing  the  phrase  "subsequent 
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to  the  begirming  of  the  1969-70  school 
year,"  would  that  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxbhre).  It  seems  to  leave  a  contin- 
gency, because  there  would  be  an  indefi- 
nite circumstance,  ad  infinitum. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  the  phrase  referred 
to  were  substituted  by  a  phrase  reading 
"engages  or  has  unlawfully  engaged  in" 
would  that  phrase  be  subject  to  a  pxjint 
of  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian suggests  that  the  sug- 
gested language  be  submitted  in  writing, 
so  the  Chair  can  take  it  under  consider- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee  if  such  language, 
which,  in  effect,  begs  the  question  of 
whether  an  illegal  transfer  has  occurred, 
would  meet  his  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  there,  I  think  it  prob- 
ably would.  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  could  ask  for  a  quo- 
rum call,  without  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  losing  his  right  to 
the  fioor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKEIR.  As  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  concerned,  the  lan- 
guage suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  as  I  understood  it,  is  satis- 
factory. The  Senator's  language  was  "en- 
gages or  has  unlawfully  engaged  in";  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  this  would  be  an  effort  to  make  the 
statute  prospective  by  the  word  "en- 
gages" and  retroactive,  but  with  a  Judi- 
cial determination  by  the  phrase  "unlaw- 
fully engaged  In."  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  except  in  one  re- 
spect. A  determination  would  have  to  be 
made  by  the  administrating  agency  that 
the  transfer  of  property  that  is  retro- 
spective was  an  unlawful  one.  Otherwise, 
Insofar  as  the  retrospective  reach  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
language. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment  to  provide  after  the 
word  "which,"  on  line  4,  the  words  "en- 
gages or  has  luilawfully  engaged,"  and 
so  forth. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified,  and  the 
clerk  will  so  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Before  so  modifying, 
I  ask  for  a  parliamentary  ruling  on 
whether  this  is  consistent  and  in  order 
imder  rule  XVI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  it  would  appear  to 
be  In  order,  as  the  Senator  from  Miime- 
sota  has  proposed  to  modify  it. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  line  5,  after  the  word  "bas"  Insert 
"engages  or  bas". 

Mr.  MONDALE.  "Or  has  unlawfully 
engaged." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  send  his  written  amendment  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  send  it  to  the  desk. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  line  5,  after  the  word  "year,"  wblcb  Is 
stricken.  Insert  "engages  or",  and  after  the 
word  "has"  insert  "unlawfully". 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  so 
modify  the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  and  Mr. 
ERVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  the  floor.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  CASE.  May  we  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question, 
first? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTMCER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  temporarily  his  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield,  with  the 
imderstanding  that  he  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  fioor,  so  that  I  might  make 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  understand  the  changes  by 
which  the  Senator  has  modified  his 
amendment,  the  amendment  reads  as 
follows:  "engages  or  has  imlawfully  en- 
gaged." Does  not  the  fact  that  the  words 
"unlawfully  engaged"  will  of  necessity, 
place  an  additional  responsibility  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  thereby 
increase  his  responsibilities  and  as  a  re- 
sult thereof  constitute  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chair  rules,  may  I  make  an  observa- 


tion with  respect  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Parliamentarian.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  comment  on  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, before  the  Chair  rules.  I  should 
like  the  attention  of  the  Presiding  0£Q- 
cer  and  the  Parliamentarian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian will  give  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  his  attention,  and  the  Pre- 
siding oflacer  will  also  give  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  his  undivided  attention. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

The  burden  imposed  on  HEIW  by 
amendment  702  as  modified  is  already 
imposed  by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Therefore,  the  amendment 
is  not  subject  to  a  point  of  order  under 
rule  XVI,  paragraph  2,  as  subjecting  the 
Department  to  a  burden  not  already  im- 
posed by  existing  law. 

This  amendment  prohibits  funding 
under  the  emergency  appropriation  of 
school  districts  which  have  given  sissist- 
ance  to  racially  segregated  private 
schools.  The  Supreme  Coxu-t  has  plainly 
ruled  in  the  tuition  grant  cases  that  as- 
sistance by  public  agencies  to  private 
segregated  schools  is  racially  discrimina- 
tory, in  violation  of  the  14th  amendment, 
and  I  have  shown  those  authorities  to  the 
Parliamentarian.  See,  e.g.,  Poindexter  v. 
Louisiana  Financial  System  Commission, 
296  F.  Supp.  686,  aff'd  393  U.S.  17  (1968) ; 
Brown  V.  South  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Education,  296  F.  Supp.  199,  aff'd  393 
U.S.  22  (1968). 

It  is,  therefore,  also  violative  of  title 
6  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which 
applies  to  nondiscrimination  and  applies 
the  14th  sjnendment  to  programs  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance.  Taylor 
V.  Cohen,  405  F.  2d  277  (4th  Cir.,  en  banc, 
1968) . 

Therefore,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
amendment  is  not  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  under  rule  XVI^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  These  duties  already  have 
been  imposed  by  the  law. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, l}efore  the  Senator  asks  for  the 
yeas  and  nays 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  the  Presiding 
OfiBcer  whether  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  want  to  shut  me  out  from  at- 
tempting to 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  deeply  apologize  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator owes  me  no  apology. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  as  pres- 
ently constituted,  even  with  the  modi- 
fication that  has  already  been  ordered, 
would  be  difficult  to  enforee,  because  it 
is  not  tied  to  the  disposition  of  federally 
funded  property,  but  would  apply  to  any 
and  all  property  or  services. 
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HEW  now  has  poUcies  and  idminis- 
trative  enlorcement  mechanise^  In  ef- 
fect and  under  development  which  could 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  amendment  so 
far  as  Federal  funds  are  conceiped.  But 
the  amendment  would  prohibit  i  the  gift, 
the  lease,  or  the  sale  of  all  property  and 
services  whether  or  not  they  have  been 
federally  funded.  In  other  words,  it  Is  all 
encompassing.  It  Includes  all  property  or 
services. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  H^  would 
have  difficulty  in  obtaining  relable  in- 
formation amcemlng  the  sale^  of  non- 
federaUy  funded  property  or  ofl^services. 
Certainly,  an  assurance  of  compliance 
could  be,  and  probably  should  be,  re- 
quired; but  only  a  careful  auciiting  of 
financial  transactions  and  of  tjie  use  of 
instructional  staff  time  would  rfeveal  the 
prohibited  practices  if  a  school  district 
wished  to  conceal  them. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  thislls  emer- 
gency assistance,  with  a  Sept^nber  30, 
1970,  deadline  for  obligation.  It; seems  to 
me  that  this  provision  would  be  iUmost 
Impossible  to  Implement  efrectively. 
Therefore,  I  wonder  whether  th0  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  modify  hi^  amend- 
ment by  adding  on  line  6,  follqwlng  the 
second  comma,  after  the  word  "Services," 
the  following  phrase,  "supported  by  Fed- 
eral funds."  So  that  it  wouldi  be  con- 
fined to  those  gifts,  leases  and  sale  of 
property  and  services  supported  by  Fed- 
eral fiinds.  I 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  th«  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  that  suggestion. 
However,  I  must  respectfully  decline  It, 
for  two  reasons.  I 

First,  it  does  not  impose  on  ^ditional 
responsibility  upon  the  Deparlment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare^  The  14th 
amendment  does  not  draw  ant  distinc- 
tion between  Federal.  State,  and  local 
properties.  The  distinction  i^  between 
public  and  private  property,  "therefore, 
contrary  to  the  suggestion  of  (he  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  I  do  npt  believe 
that  any  additional  burden  U  imposed 
upon  tbe  Department  ' 

Second.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  letter 
I  received  today  from  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Pinch, 
in  w^hlch  he  supports  amendlnent  No. 
702.  Therefore,  both  in  terms  of  legal 
theory  and  the  administration'f  position, 
I  cannot  accept  the  proposal  o(  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  Moreonrer,  If  the 
distinctioa  were  drawn  on  thf  basis  of 
the  source  school  district  progjerty,  on 
whether  tbe  source  is  Federal,  State,  or 
local,  this  distinction  would  i>e  utterly 
unadministrable  and  would  subvert  and 
destroy  any  effort  to  achieve  desegrega- 
tion. Therefore,  I  must  relucQantly  de- 
cline the  suggestion  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Ikfr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

There  was  not  a  su£Bclent  second. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  ;osing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  that  there  be  a  quorum 
can 

Mr.  MANSHELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  1  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presi4ent.  I  ask 
lor  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  be  heard  for  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  under  this 
amendment  as  modified,  an  integrated 
school  district  would  be  denied  Federal 
funds  if  it  made  a  sale  to  a  nonraclally 
mixed  school  even  though  the  sale  was 
to  the  advantage  of  the  school  district. 
Is  that  not  going  some,  even  for  an 
effort  to  continue  the  reconstruction  of 
the  South? 

In  other  words.  It  would  prohibit  a 
district  receiving  funds  appropriated  by 
the  bill  even  if  the  sale  It  made  was  to 
its  advantage. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; I  now  call  up  my  amendment  at  the 
desk  and  ask  that  It  be  stated  by  the 
clerk. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  stated  by  the  clerk  first. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE) .  The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  AssisTAirT  Lkcislativz  Clkbk.  On 
line  6  of  the  Mondale  amendment.  No. 
702,  after  the  word  "services,"  insert  the 
words  "supported  by  Federal  funds." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  this  is  a  modification  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
which  would  limit  the  reach  of  amend- 
ment No.  702  only  to  property,  given 
away  by  local  school  districts  unlawfully, 
or  in  other  ways,  to  private  segregated 
schools,  which  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  would  not  include  any 
restrictions  on  State  owned  or  locally 
owned  public  property  given  to  such  pri- 
vate segregated  organizations.  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  amendment  correctly? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
amendment  would  place  into  effect  the 
modification  which  I  had  hoped  the  Sen- 
ator would  accept  earlier.  The  words  are, 
"supported  by  Federal  fiUKls." 

As  I  have  indicated,  this  is  emergency 
assistance  with  a  deadline  for  obligation 
of  September  30,  1970.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  provision  as  now  written  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  effectuate.  I 
think  it  would  impose  a  heavy  adminis- 
trative burden  upon  the  Department  of 
HEW.  I  feel  that  these  gifts  of  property, 
services,  and  property,  should  be  con- 
fined to  federally  supported — to  those 
properties  and  services  supported  by 
Federal  funds. 

That  is  the  import  of  the  ameodment 
I  have  offered  to  the  Sokator's  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
accept  my  amendment. 


Mr.  MONDALK  Mr.  Pie&ident.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia if  I  might  have  a  moment  or  two 
to  k>ok  at  tbe  amendment  as  proposed 
before  voting  on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Of  course. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  a 
question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  whether  his  amend- 
ment applies  only  to  the  words  "or  serv- 
ices" in  line  6? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No,  sir.  It 
modifies  the  language  of  line  5  also. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  to 
"gift,  lease,  or  sale  of  property,  and 
services,  supported  by  Federal  funds." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  consent  to  proposing  his  amend- 
ment not  at  tbe  point  on  line  6  as  sug- 
gested, but  at  the  point  on  line  4  follow- 
ing the  word  "district,"  so  that  it  will 
refer  to  "school  district"  rather  than  to 
"gift,  lease,  or  sale  of  real  or  personal 
property,  or  services"? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No,  be- 
cause I  want  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  The  Senator's  amendment 
would  apply  to  any  property,  all  prop- 
erty; any  services,  or  all  services;  and 
would  not  be  confined  to  federally  funded 
property  and  services.  I  think  it  should  be 
so  confined.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment.  I  will  ask  for  a  vote  on  this 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
as  offered  hy  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  ye&s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
simp^  say  this,  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment has  never  drawn  a  distinction  on 
the  basis  of  which  government,  Federal, 
State,  or  local,  has  title  to  property.  The 
14th  amendment  reaches  all  i>ublic  prop- 
erty. It  Is  that  law  which  entitles 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
sorry  to  interrupt  the  6enat<M-,  but  we 
are  not  talking  about  which  government 
has  title.  We  are  talking  about  what  kind 
of  property  is  going  to  be  di£ix)sed  of. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And 
whether  It  is  federally  supported  or  not. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
net, but  the  constitutional  prohibition 
prohibits  any  puWic  property  from  being 
given  to  a  privately  segregated  organisa- 
tion. 

That  Is  what  the  amendment  Is  de- 
signed to  discourage,  by  withholding 
public  money  under  this  appropriation 
to  public  schools  which  violate  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition.  It  does  not  im- 
pose any  new  responsibility  under  title 
VI.  It  is  the  law  now,  as  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  merely  makes  it  clear 
that  the  money  is  not  in  fact  to  be  turned 
over.  It  would  be  the  modification  pro- 
posed l^  tbe  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  would  create  a  new  and  difBcult 
technicality  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
greatly  encourage  the  establishment  of 
privately  segregated  academies,  unbe- 
lievably, through  the  use  of  public  prop- 
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erty  and  through  Federal  subsidies.  I 
therefore  oppose  his  amendment 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  repeat,  that  between  now  and 
September  30,  1970,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  enforce  the  amendment  as  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota  has  offered  it 
So  I  think  from  the  standpoint  of  en- 
forcement alone,  my  amendment  is  on 
solid  ground. 

I  say  again  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  all  property,  all 
services.  My  amendment  would  confine 
it  to  federally  supported  property  and 
services. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  I  think  there  are  very  profoimd 
problems  about  administering  any  of  this 
money  in  the  time  frame  that  is  offered. 
But  if  we  caimot  enforce  anything  as  ele- 
mentary as  prohibiting  Federal  funds  to 
school  districts  that  are  giving  away 
some  of  their  funds  and  property,  then  I 
say  that  we  ought  not  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  submit  assur- 
ance of  compliance  in  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular section. 

That  would  not  quite  do  the  job,  be- 
cause, to  be  effective  at  all,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  an  auditing  of  the 
transactions  engaged  in  by  a  particular 
school  district. 

It  is  at  that  point  that  the  objections 
voiced  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia would  become  pertinent. 

Such  an  audit  would  be  extended.  It 
would  be  detailed.  It  would  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  records  of  many  of 
the  trai^sactions  of  the  school  district  it- 
self, the  origins  of  which  are  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Nor  would  they 
be  readily  available. 

There  are  no  procedures  to  go  through 
such  an  audit  of  this  kind.  If  the  matter 
were  limited  to  property  obtained  in  fed- 
erally supported  programs  the  proce- 
dures and  records  of  the  Department  of 
HEW  could  be  of  substantial  help. 

From  that  standpoint,  it  would  seem 
that  limiting  the  prohibition  to  prop- 
erty obtained  in  federally  supported  pro- 
grams would  be  in  order.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wes^  Virginia 
should  be  approved. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  CAmfow),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr  Gore)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkk),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McCleixam).  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttks).  the  Senator 


from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russelx)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yottng) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
( Mr.  Cannon  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  would  each  vote 
"nay."         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
and  the  Senators  from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Hat- 
field and  Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

"Hie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTy  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater)  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


[No.  163  Leg.] 

YEAS— 32 

Allen 

Fulbrlght 

Smith,  Maine 

AHott 

Gumey 

Smith,  m. 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

SpsLTkman 

Bennett 

Holland 

Spong 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hollings 

Stennis 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hnuka 

Talmadge 

CurtU 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Slender 

Long 

WUllams,  Del. 

Ervln 

Murphy 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Fannin 

Randolph 
NATS— 48 

Aiken 

Gravel 

Uofls 

Anderson 

Grtffln 

Uui^le 

Baker 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Pastore 

BoggB 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Fdl 

Burdlck 

JavltB 

Percy 

Case 

UagnuBon 

Prouty 

Church 

Mansfield 

Pionnlre 

Oook 

Mathlaa 

Blblcoir 

Cooper 

UoOee 

Saxbe 

Cran£ton 

McGoTem 

SchweCker 

Dole 

MetcaU 

Seott 

Bagleton 

Miller 

Stevens 

Pong 

Mondale 

SynUngton 

OoodeU 

Montoya 

Williams,  N.J. 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Bible 

Harris 

Uundt 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Cotton 

Hatfleld 

RuaeeU 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Tydlngs 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

Ooldwater 

Mcdellan 

Young,  Ohio 

Oore 

Mclntyre 

So  the  Emiendment  of  Mr.  Byko  cH 
West  Virginia  to  Mr.  Mondale's  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE  and  Mr.  ALLOTT 
addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
imderstand  that  the  fl(x>r  manager 
would  agree  to  a  time  limitation  on  the 
remaining  two  amendments,  following 
the  vote  on  the  recurring  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, speaking  for  myself,  I  would  be 
agreeable  to  a  time  limitation  on  each  of 
the  remaining  two  amendments  offered 
b;-  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  state  his  amendments? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  addition  to  what  I 
assume  will  be  a  final  vote  on  amend- 
ment 702  which  I  offered,  there  are  two 
other  amendments.  One  amendment 
would  make  the  $150  million  available 
nationally  to  school  destricts  desegregat- 
ing under  legal  requirement  and  not  re- 
strict funding  to  one  region  of  the  coun- 
try. I  imderstand  this  amendment  may 
have  the  support  or  at  least  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi; 
the  second  amendment  is  an  amendment 
which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  money 
under  this  appropriation  for  school  dis- 
stricts  which  supplant  those  moneys  by 
diverting  local  fimds  and  using  them  for 
other  purposes. 

Those  are  the  two  amendments  to 
which  I  refer. 

Mr.  STEawiS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
p>ounded  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  answered  the  question  insofar  as 
possible  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
majority  leader  is  here,  I  would  like  to 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  can  agree  on  a  time 
limit,  so  that  our  colleagues  will  know 
the  schedule  imder  which  we  are  op- 
erating. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  >aeld? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Let  me  ask  first  if 
he  will  accept  this  amendment 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No,  I  will  not  agree  to 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  an  effort  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  the  remaining  two  amendments  which 
are  going  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  Nos.  703  and  704,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  all  time  on  each 
amendment  and  amendments  thereto 
and  appeals,  with  the  exception  of  mo- 
tions to  lay  on  the  table,  be  limited  to  10 
minutes  to  the  side,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  tbe  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
very  simple  amendment  which  I  tiilnk 
can  be  disposed  of  promptly. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  The  qties- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  tbe  amendment 
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of  the  Senator  from  Mlnnesotp 
fered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  question? 
The      PRESIDING 
pending  question  is  on  agreeir^g 
amendment  of  the  Senator 
nesota.  The  yeas  and  nays 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
ident,  was  the  unanimous- 
quest  objected  to?  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER 
objected  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia, 
objected  to  without  the  Senat<^ 
and  addressing  the  Chair? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr 

ject.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFI 
pending  question  Is  on 
amendment  of  the  Senator 
nesota. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  beei 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgin  a 
nounce  that  the  Senator  fro^i 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator 
necticut  I  Mr.  Dodd).  the 
Tennessee  iMr.  Gore>,  the 
Oklahoma    (Mr.    Harris >.   the 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ke: 
Senator     from     Minnesota 
Carthy),    the   Senator   from 
( Mr.  McClellan  ) .  the  Senator 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  . 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell). 
ator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
and     the     Senator     from 
Yotmc ) ,  are  necessarily  absen  t 

I  further  announce  that 
from  Nevada   (Mr.  Bible)    is 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that. 
and  voting,  the  Senator  fro^i 
(Mr.  Cannon),   and   the 
Oklahoma    (Mr.    Harris),    w 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr 
and  the  Senators  from  Oregon 
FIELD  and  Mr.  Packwood)  are 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of 
The  Senator  from  Arizona 
WATER)  is  detained  on  ofBclal 

If  present  and  voting,  the 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
from  Oregon   (Mr.  Hatfield) 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  ( 
would  each  vote  "yea". 

The  result  was 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

[No.  1S4  Leg.] 
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So  Mr.  Mondale's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  making  e  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Mr. 
President.  I  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  now  to  page  14,  line  7.  and  on 
through  lines  1  and  2  on  page  15. 

When  the  debate  started,  I  made  in- 
quiry about  the  authorization  for  this 
amount  of  money,  Mr.  President,  but  I 
have  learned  since  then  that  this  au- 
thorization really  is  taken  from  several 
authorization  acts  that  are  listed  on 
page  14,  beginning  with  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act,  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  section  807  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  section  402  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  amendments  of 
1967,  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  on  down  through  line  17  and  in- 
cluding the  figure  "$150,000,000"  on  line 
18,  where  we  find  this  language:  "to 
remain  available  until  September  30, 
1970." 

Mr.  President,  my  point  of  order  Is 
that  the  remaining  language  In  line  18, 
plus  "1970"  on  line  19,  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill.  I  repeat  those 
words:  "to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1970,"  and  the  proviso  begin- 
ning on  line  19  down  through  line  2  on 
page  15,  is  legislation  In  a  general  appro- 
priation bill.  Therefore,  I  make  the  point 
of  order,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Is  an 
appropriation  that  extends  beyond  exist- 
ing law— that  Is,  from  Jime  30  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1970 — and  that  we  have  no 
authorization  for  this  appropriation  for 
the  period  I  have  just  designated  and 
the  effect  of  the  proviso  beginning  on  line 
19  Is  to  amend  the  earmarking  In  the 
authorization  act. 

Just  to  make  sure  I  have  made  it  clear, 
I  repeat:  I  raise  the  point  of  order  that 


these  words  beginning  on  line  19,  page 
14  of  the  bill,  are  purely  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill,  and,  therefore,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  entire 
section,  beginning  on  line  7,  page  14, 
down  to  and  through  line  2  on  page  15, 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill  as  being 
legislation  on  a  general  appropriation 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE).  The  Chair  will  state  that  the 
point  of  order  Is  well  taken.  As  advised 
by  the  parliamentarian,  under  the  prec- 
edents of  the  Senate,  this  is  obviously 
legislation  on  a  general  appropriation 
and  not  In  order  under  rule  XVI,  para- 
graph 4. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. I  want  to  Fay  to  the  Senate  that 
I  did  not  realize  that  that  language  was 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  dur- 
ing full  committee  markup. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Chair  has  just  ruled  that 
the  section  entitled  "Office  of  Education, 
Emergency  School  Assistance."  appear- 
ing on  page  14  of  the  pending  bill,  start- 
ing on  line  7  through  line  2  of  page  15. 
is  subject  to  the  point  of  order  that  it  is 
violative  of  rule  XVI? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Rule  XVI, 
paragraph  4. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Has  that  point  of 
order  been  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  has  been  made  and  sustained 
that  the  language  on  line  18  of  page  14 
of  the  bill,  "to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1970,"  the  provision  begin- 
ning on  line  19  and  the  language  on  lines 
1  and  2  of  page  15  of  the  bill,  "expenses 
shall  remain  available  imtil  Jime  30, 
1971,"  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  and  the  point  of  order  is  well  taken. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand, then,  that  that  is  no  longer  a  part 
of  the  matter  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's understanding  is  correct. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper), 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  8,  line  5.  delete  "$200,000 "  and  In- 
sert ■•»400.000  ". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  this  Is 
a  very  simple  amendment. 
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After  this  bill  had  passed  the  House, 
a  supplemental  estimate  was  given  to  the 
Senate  of  $600,000.  What  we  have  done 
in  this  particular  case  is  to  add  a  small 
amount  in  the  Senate  of  $100,000.  which 
was  recommended  by  the  House,  and  we 
have  forgiven  $200,000  which  was  to  be 
paid  back  to  the  President's  emergency 
fund. 

What  they  need  this  money  for,  in 
very  simple  language,  is  to  have  the 
money  to  nm  their  office  until  the  first 
of  the  fiscal  year,  Including  $140,000  for 
a  grant  to  conduct  a  research  project  in 
programs  in  which  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council  has  particular  respon- 
sibility. So  what  I  have  proposed  here, 
which  I  understand  is  agreeable  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  is  to  ap- 
propriate $140,000  to  contract  for  the 
monitoring,  evaluation,  and  prediction  of 
environmental  factors,  air  and  water 
pollution,  and  $60,000  for  the  first  an- 
nual environmental  quality  report  re- 
quired by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  which  was.  as  the 
Presiding  Officer  well  recognizes,  S.  1075. 
So  this  win  simply  add  $200,000  to  the 
amount  to  enable  them  to  get  going,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  Independent  Offices  appropriations. 
I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  agreed  to 
this  and  is  willing  to  take  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado,  and 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 
I  believe  this  also  has  been  discussed 
with  the  ranking  minority  Member. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
a  coauthor  of  the  amendment,  and  he  is 
a^eeable. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  under 
consideration  to  add  $200,000  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Quality. 

As  the  author  of  the  act  creating  the 
Office  and  as  a  supporter  of  the  act  creat- 
ing the  Council,  I  know  the  necessity  of 
these  additional  funds.  The  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  creating  both  the  Office  and 
the  Council  was  to  provide  a  viable  or- 
ganization to  guide  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  environment. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  important 
tasks  facing  the  Office  and  the  Council 
is  the  assessment  of  data  presently  avail- 
able that  Indicate  the  state  of  our  en- 
vironment. All  the  efforts  of  the  Council 
and  the  Office  for  the  next  several  years 
depend  on  this  assessment. 

The  birth  of  an  Important  new  orga- 
nization is  no  time  to  subject  it  to  finan- 
cial malnutrition.  This  is  a  small  but  Im- 
portant step  In  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  our  natural  resources. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOGGS,  Mr.  BENNETT,  and  Mr, 
BYRD  of  West  Virginia  moved  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   MO.    (99 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  699  for  myself  and 
for  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Goodell,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  12.  line  8,  strike  out  "(50,000.000" 
and  insert  tn  lieu  thereof  "$100,000,000". 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  oo  the  amendment. 

"Hie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  I  promised  the  majority  lead- 
er that  I  would  be  brief.  This  situation 
can  be  pictured  very  quickly. 

Under  my  amendment  a  total  sup- 
plemental appropriation  In  the  amount 
of  $100  million  would  be  provided  for 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  pro- 
grams, rather  than  the  $50  million  sup- 
plemental appropriation  recommended 
by  the  Appropriation  Committee. 

The  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  has  reported  that  if  funds  were 
made  available  the  Nation's  cities  re- 
quire and  could  effectively  provide  227,- 
173  additional  opportunities  for  youths 
between  14  and  21  years  of  age  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs,  to 
supplement  to  the  330.000  opportunities 
which  will  be  available  under  the  $147,- 
900,000  appropriated  for  the  program 
under  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  yeax  1970. 

The  conference  reported  that  In  the 
Nation's  50  largest  cities  alone  an  addi- 
tional 165,298  slots  can  effectively  be 
used.  For  example,  in  New  Yortt  City 
more  than  37,081  additional  positions 
over  and  above  the  25,419  now  proposed, 
could  be  put  to  effective  use  this  simi- 
mer. 

At  this  year's  cost  of  $445  per  oppor- 
tunity, a  total  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $100  million  is  required  to  meet 
this  need. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  grave  situa- 
tion on  the  question  of  youth  unem- 
ployment  this  summer.  "The  administra- 
tion recognizes  It;  everybody  recognizes 
it.  The  question  Is,  what  should  we  do 
about  it?  "The  dimensions  of  the  problem 
are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration itself  has  specified  enough 
money  for  893,000  job  op^xirtunities.  The 
market  to  be  filled  is  1,700.000.  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  a  letter  to  that 
effect  from  the  Department  of  Labor, 
dated  June  18,  1970.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoko. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  DEPASTwrNT  or  Labob, 
Wtxshtngtoft.  D.C.,  June  IS,  1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrre, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Senator  Javfts:  This  relates  to  your 
conversation  with  Joe  Plchler  regarding  the 
estimate  of  1.7  million  as  the  current  "uni- 
verse of  need"  for  youth  manpower  programs. 

The  estimate  is  based  on  the  March  1968 
CP8  survey  which  found  2.7  milUon  poor 
16  through  21-year-olds.  The  downward  ad- 
justment takes  account  of  the  subsequent 
overall  decline  in  the  poor  population,  of  the 
relatively  small  proportion  of  women  in  this 
age  group  whose  major  activity  is  keeping 
house,  and  of  the  component  who,  although 
poor,  work  year-round. 

The  estimate  relates  to  16  through  21-year- 
olds,  since,  as  you  know,  this  is  primarily  the 
age  group  served  by  Job  (Dorps  and  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Ckirpe.  It  is  Important  to  note, 
however,  that  in  planning  our  youth  pro- 
grams we  must  keep  In  mind  the  capabilities 
of  existing  sponsors  to  effectively  provide 
manpower  sevices  as  well  as  the  "universe  of 
need." 

Sincerely, 

Aenold  R.  Wkbes. 
Aa^tant  Secretary  for  Uanpower. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  893,000 
Job  opportunities  indicated  by  the  ad- 
ministrator, for  which  $671.8  million  is 
provided,  compares  with  837,000  Job  op- 
portunities made  available  last  year  with 
total  fimding  of  $617.8  million.  That 
would  look  like  an  Increase  of  $54  mil- 
lion in  money  and  an  increase  of  56.000 
opportunities  over  last  year. 

The  difficulty  with  these  figures  is  that 
the  level  of  iotos  announced  by  the  ad- 
ministration omits  two  factors:  First. 
it  omits  the  extoit  to  which  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  will  hire  youths 
this  year  as  contrasted  with  last  year. 
This  is  the  voluntary  organization  of 
business  leaders  which  is  responsible  for 
a  major  part  of  the  j^uth  employment 
program  during  the  summer.  Last  year 
they  hired  192,000.  This  year  they  have 
pledged  for  only  100,000. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  question  about  it,  I  £isk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  dated  today,  in  which  they 
make  this  statement: 

As  of  June  19.  1970,  NAB's  metro  offices 
had  received  firm  offos  from  private  em- 
ployers for  approximately  100.000  summer 
Jobs  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Alliance  ot  Businessmen, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  22, 1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mb.  Javits:  We  are  happy  to  respond 
to  your  request  for  a  report  on  the  current 
status  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Bwdness- 
men's  efforts  to  find  Jobs  for  disadvantaged 
young  people  this  sunnner. 

As  of  June  19.  1970,  NAB's  metro  ofBces 
bad  received  firm  <^ers  from  private  em- 
ployers for  app>roxlmately  100,000  sunuxter 
jobs  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

Our  metro  offices  are  oontlnulng  their  ef- 
forts to  find  additional  Job  opportunities  for 
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disadvantaged    young   people    this 
Several  large  cities  have  not  yet 
pledge  results  of  their  Summer  '70 
Sincerely  yours. 

RlCHASO  E.  Ha*3 
Vice  President,  Operations 


summer, 
submitted 
c  unpalgn. 
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the: 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Accordingly,  w 
shortfall  ol  92.000  jobs  coming 
vate  business  according  to  the  s 
I  have  just  asked  to  have  print^ 
Record. 

The  second  factor  is  the  twofo  !d 
tion  which  surrounds  employnient 
year  as  contrasted  with  last  year 

In  the  first  place,  the  target 
summer  youth  employment  has 
from  1.500.000  last  year  to  1  " 
this  summer — an  increase  of  14 
The  reason  that  we  have  this 
that  a  small  increase  in  avera^ 
ployment  in  the  United  States 
a  major  increase  among  the 
our  cities  because  the  nature  of 
to  be  reached  by  this  summer 
ment  program  represents  a  miajor 
crease  in  the  kind  of  unemployment 
which  the  ghetto  and  slum 

fer.  . 

I     emphasize,     notwithstanc  mg 
statement  made  in  the  committite 
that  the  benefit  "61  an  increas^ 
priation  will   go   especially   to 
larger  cities,  that  there  is  absr 
idea  of  any  kind,  in  my  mind 
nothing  in  the  law  or  in  the  ' 
which  does  anything  to  inhibit 
of  rural  unemployment,  or 
ment  in  the  small  towns.  I 
they  have  before,  that  the 
of  Labor  will  apportion  the 
upon  their  overall  judgment 
total  unemployment  for  youth, 
where  they  come  from,  the  urljan 
the  small  towns,  or  the  large 

However,  speaking  for  the 
In  the  country,  I  want  to  be 
affirm  that  that  is  the  way  it  ii 
is  the  way  it  will  be. 

Mr.   AIKEN.   Will   the 
New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  thanl 
ator  form  New  York  for  makii^g 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Is  intended  to  discriminate  a 
small  cities  in  the  rural 
country. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  one 
question:    What   ages    would 
eligible  to  take  advantage  of 
trram? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Fourteen  to  2 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator 
that?  It  is  not  16  to  18? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Fourteen  to 
the    Neighborhood  Youth 
mer  program  and  it  covers  th€ 
14  to  21. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the 
New  York  twice. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my 
much. 

It  is  only  fair  to  pay  a  spe<^al 
to  the  distinguished  Senator 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd > .  He  was  i<iost 
coming  in  recognizing  the  n( 
carmot  be  faulted  for  the  wajr 
the  bill  comes  to  the  Senate 
as  he  was  concerned,  he  has 
ing  but  his  manifest  duty.  He 
quest  from  the  Department  of 
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they  could  use  a  given  nimiber  of  addi- 
tional slots.  80.000  to  be  exact,  and  he 
met  that  request  to  the  letter.  He  could 
do  no  more.  What  else  can  be  done  de- 
pends on  the  Senate,  because  the  ad- 
ministration has  come  to  him  and  made 
representations  to  him  and  he  Is  bound 
by  that. 

The  case,  in  my  judgment,  becomes 
one  of  policy  because  we  want  to  meet 
the  needs  which  are  represented  to  us, 
or  as  nearly  as  we  can,  by  the  mayors  of 
the  country;  nor  will  we  rest  content 
with  the  estimates  of  the  administration 
which  were  made  in  balancing  the  many 
financial  factors,  and  the  incendiary  city 
factors. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd) — and  we  can  pay  him  any  tribute 
we  can  think  of  and  it  will  be  deserved— 
has  done  all  he  can.  The  rest  is  up  to 
the  Senate. 

The  mayors  of  this  country  certify  to 
us  that  they,  too,  feel  that  we  should  ef- 
fectively and  adequately  fill  the  227,173 
job  slots  for  the  purposes  of  giving  nec- 
essary opportunities  for  the  needs  of  the 
youths  in  a  particular  community.  Again, 
I  cite  examples  which  indicate  that  it  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  the  big  cities  alone. 
To  give  my  colleagues  a  few  examples: 
In  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  200   additional 
slots. 
In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  550. 
In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  100. 
In  Charleston,  S.C,  300. 
They  give  other  figures  for  larger  cities 
but  it  is  certainly  clear  that  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  reach  all  the  cities  in 
the  country. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  question  is 
this:  Will  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom- 
looking  at  the  job  market  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose  of  1,700,000  youths,  in 
the  face  of  the  increased  imemployment 
bulge  with  youth  especially  hard  hit  and, 
as  I  pointed  out.  with  unemployment 
going  up  In  poverty  areas  from  some- 
thing like  20.9  percent  to  almost  one- 
third  or  32.7  percent — will  the  Senate 
exercise  its  wisdom  and  judgment  and  its 
discretion  and  add  $50  million  to  what 
has  been  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee? 

Again  I  repeat,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  has  done  every- 
thing that  anyone  could  possibly  do  to 
help  in  this  situation. 

Now.  will  the  Senate  add  the  $50  mil- 
lion in  order  to  come  as  close  as  it  can 
to  meet  the  problem  as  placed  before  us 
by  the  mayors  of  the  country? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Conference 
of  Mayors,  indicating  the  needs,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.    CONFTBTNCE    OF    MAYORS. 

Washington.  DC,  May  7,  1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAa  SsNATOB  jAViTs:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  information,  we  have  made  in- 
quiries as  to  the  cities'  1970  needs  for  the 
summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  slots 
beyond  those  aUocated  to  them  to  date.  The 
Information  we  have  received  from  the  fifty 
largest  cities  shows  that  the  total  number 


of  additional  slots  that   these  cities  could 
effectively  utilize  this  summer  Is  165,298. 

On  the  basis  of  our  contacts  with  a  sam- 
ple of  the  smaller  cities,  we  estimate  their 
need  and  capacity  to  utilize  additional  slots 
to  be  approximately  30  percent  above  their 
present  allocation.  This  would  mean  an  addi- 
tional 61.875  slots  needed  by  the  smaller 
cities. 

Combining  these  figures,  the  present  real 
need  for  summer  1970  Is  22T;173  additional 
slots  nation-wide. 

I  trust  that  these  statistics  will  be  helpful 
to  you  in  pointing  up  the  critical  need  for 
an  enlarged   appropriation   for  the  summer 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Gunther, 
Executive  Director 


I  hope  that  it  will.  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Sen- 

RtC 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Is  it  true  that  if  we  ap- 
propriate the  $50  million  additional,  the 
Department  of  Labor  would  only  be  re- 
quired to  use  the  amount  it  felt  could 
sensibly  be  used? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  consider- 
ing the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  ascertained 
that  very  carefully  and  the  Department 
intends  to  use,  if  we  give  them  $100 
million,  to  use  $15  million  for  recreation, 
which  I  think  is  slightly  different  from 
the  way  the  mayors  want  it.  but  is  in- 
teUigent  and.  indeed,  the  committee  it- 
self thought  that  was  an  intelligent  way 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  ITew  York 
would  yield  right  there,  he  means  that 
$15  milhon  would  be  used  for  recreation? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  Of  coiu-se  not.  It 
would  be  used  in  support  of  recreation 
programs,  thus  giving  additional  job 
slots  for  the  program  for  youth  which 
would  be  employed  in  the  recreation  pro- 
grsun.  Absolutely  correct. 

Now,  the  second  point  is  that  the 
length  of  time  for  individual  jobs  would 
be  cut  to  8V2  weeks  rather  than  10  weeks, 
and  that  the  $85  million  could  be  prof- 
itably and  effectively  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  purpose  of  the  $15 
million,  submitted  to  the  committee  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stn»PORT  Program  for  Summer  Youth 
The  $15,000,000  requested  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  Summer  Support  Program 
will  be  administered  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Interior's  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  The 
funds  will  provide  support  for  recreation  fa- 
cilities to  be  provided  for  approximately  800.- 
000  poverty  youth  aged  6-13  years.  This  sup- 
port will  consist  of  supervisory  personnel. 
transporUtlon,  hot  lunches,  insurance  and 
program  supplies  to  conduct  the  recreation 
activities,  but  will  not  provide  any  additional 
Job  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged  youth 
aged  14-21  who  will  participate  In  the  regular 
NYC  summer  program.  However,  In  the  regu- 
lar program  of  80.000  Job  opportunities  for 
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which  $35,000,000  Is  requested  many  of  these 
opportunities  will  be  used  to  provide  summer 
recreation  aids  and  camp  counselors  for  the 
younger  youth. 

The  "Operation  Clean  Waters  1970"  pro- 
gram referred  to  In  the  President's  Council 
on  Youth  Opportunity  Report  on  1970  Sum- 
mer Youth  Programs  Is  not  a  part  of  the  NYC 
Summer  Support  Program. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  ask  one  additional 
question:  In  the  studies  made  on  civil 
disorders  in  the  cities  across  the  coun- 
try, beginning  with  Watts  5  years  ago, 
was  it  quite  apparent  to  the  investigators 
that  among  those  youth  who  wanted  to 
work  and  who  were  frustrated  because 
they  could  not  achieve  useful  work  during 
the  hot  summer  months,  idleness  was  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  disorders? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  In  addition,  let  me  add — I  am 
aware  here  of  the  desire  to  curtail  this 
discussion  and  I  shall  be  brief — that 
where  we  have  learned  a  lot  about  the 
kind  of  summer  jobs,  to  do  what  we  want 
done,  I  think  we  are  profiting  from  it 
considerably. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Issue  that  we 
are  currently  discussing  is  related  to  a 
*^  program  that  has  been  one  of  the  most 

constructive  that  we  in  this  Chamber 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of. 
The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer 
Jobs  program,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  has  provided  much 
needed  employment  opportunities  to 
many  of  the  youth  of  this  Nation  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  imable  to  find 
employment  in  the  summer. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  have  been 
many.  Invaluable  on-the-job  training 
h&s  been  provided  to  our  youth.  They 
have  had  possibly  their  first  taste  of  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  lifetime  career 
work.  At  the  same  time,  this  chance  to 
work  has  provided  many  with  the  oppor- 
^  tunity  to  earn  needed  money  of  their  own 
which  may  go  for  their  further  educa- 
tion lessening  the  need  for  public  and 
private  scholarship  assistance.  By  the  op- 
eration of  this  program,  the  Congress  has 
carried  out  Its  duty  to  provide  this  needed 
emplojonent  and  experience  to  many  of 
oiu-  Nation's  jrouth. 

This  program  has  also  been  responsible 
for  giving  many  young  people  something 
constructive  to  do.  Instead  of  idleness, 
many  young  people  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  performing  a  meaningful  job. 
So  what  we  are  discussing  this  evening 
Is  not  the  value  of  this  program,  for  its 
value  has  been  proven.  What  we  are  dis- 
cussing is  how  much  money  could  effec- 
tively be  used  in  the  employment  of  our 
young  people  this  summer.  In  ofQcial  lan- 
guage, what  we  are  discussing  Is  the 
number  of  annual  training  slots  that 
could  be  effectively  funded.  The  cost  of 
these  slots — which  provide  for  10  weeks 
work  experience — has  risen  from  $413  in 
the  summer  of  1969  to  $445  for  this  sum- 
mer. The  Department  of  Labor  has  Indi- 
cated that  76.036  slots  could  be  utilized 
this  summer.  This  was  the  result,  evi- 
dently, of  information  received  through 
the  Department's  regional  oCBces.  How- 
ever, we  know  that  training  costs  have 


gone  up,  and  that  the  program  is  under- 
funded when  compared  with  last  year's 
appropriations.  Even  with  $100  million, 
the  program  would  still  fall  short  of  last 
summer's  target  group  of  1.5  million 
youths.  Thus,  there  is  going  to  be  no  sig- 
nificant expansion  of  the  program. 

In  a  study  by  the  Conference  of 
Mayors,  it  was  indicated  that  227.173  ad- 
ditional slots  could  be  used  nationwide 
this  summer  if  fimds  were  made  avail- 
able. Chicago,  for  example,  could  use 
more  than  19.000  additional  slots.  If  the 
Conference  of  Mayors'  estimate  is  cor- 
rect, the  additional  money  required  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  million, 
which  would  be  provided  for  by  the 
amendment  under  consideration. 

Before  we  make  our  decision  on  this 
matter,  we  should  make  one  more  dis- 
tinction. That  is  to  point  out  the  obvi- 
ous, that  each  one  of  these  slots  is  a 
young  person,  looking  for  something  to 
do  this  summer.  As  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  pointed  out  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  the  teenage 
Jobless  rate  for  April  was  15.7  percent. 
But  more  critically,  the  unemployment 
rate  among  black  teenagers  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  was  32.7  per- 
cent, approximately  one-third. 

What  this  means  is  that  in  our  large 
cities,  there  are  going  to  be  a  great 
number  of  black  youths  In  the  ghettos 
sweating  out  this  summer  with  nothing 
to  do.  As  James  Farmer  of  HEW  pointed 
out  just  the  other  day,  ttiis  Nation  is 
poised  upon  a  racial  tinderbox  that  could 
easily  explode  this  summer.  Need  I  re- 
mind smyone  that  it  was  just  5  years 
ago  that  the  riots  in  Watts  occurred,  and 
a  very  large  factor  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  useful  and  constructive 
work  for  frustrated  youths.  This  frustra- 
tion turned  to  anger,  and  that  anger 
burst  into  fiames  that  burned  block  upon 
block  of  Los  Angeles  and  later  in  many 
other  cities. 

Mr.  President,  as  much  as  anyone  in 
this  chamber.  I  am  anxious  to  see  that 
we  do  not  frivolously  appropriate  money 
for  useless  purposes.  I  want  to  see  each 
dollar  that  we  appropriate  spent  as  effec- 
tively as  possible.  However.  I  do  not  want 
to  deny  to  any  youth  the  opportunity  of 
a  good  and  productive  job  this  summer. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  even 
though  the  summer  has  already  started, 
the  Department  of  Labor  could  effec- 
tively use  more  than  just  the  $50  million 
asked  for  in  this  program.  Thus,  I  would 
rather  appropriate  the  additional  money 
needed  for  this  most  worthwhile  pro- 
gram, firmly  believing  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  spend  only  the  amount 
that  it  feels  it  can  allocate  wisely  and 
effectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  should 
make  the  extra  effort  to  provide  to  this 
underfunded  program  the  additional 
money  that  is  needed  so  that  as  many  of 
our  youth  as  possible  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  a  productive  and  what 
I  hope  will  be  a  cool  summer. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  desire  me 
to  yield  to  him  at  this  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  No.  I  shaU  wait  and 
seek  the  floor  In  my  own  right. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 


to  express  my  very  strong  support  of  the 
amendment,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  to  provide  a 
meaningful  level  of  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  job  opportunities  for  dis- 
advantaged youth  this  summer.  In  a  time 
of  rapidly  rising  unemployment,  when 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  terrible 
imemployment  rates  in  our  inner  cities — 
as  high  as  43  percent  among  black  youth 
in  central  Los  Angeles — will  continue 
their  strong  upward  trend  for  many 
months,  we  must  insure  that  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  will  play  a  truly  meaningful 
role  in  the  provision  of  summer  jobs  this 
year. 

The  funds  which  our  amendment  seeks 
to  add  to  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  to  H.R.  17399— will  bring 
the  total  number  of  NYC  job  opportu- 
nities to  l>e  supported  in  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  to  550,000. 
That  we  should  meet  this  target  figure 
seems  to  me  irrefutable,  when  we  realize 
that  even  that  number  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities will  meet  the  needs  of  only  one- 
third  of  the  estimated  1.7  million  eligi- 
ble youths  this  summer. 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  these 
needs  can  be  amply  demonstrated.  Los 
Angeles  has  an  estimated  135.000  eligible 
youths,  but  will  be  able  to  provide  only 
10,000  jobs  with  its  present  allocation  of 
public  funds,  both  Federal  and  local.  The 
mayor  of  San  Diego,  who  Is  president  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  has  wired 
me  that  present  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  funding  is  "grossly  inadequate." 
and  has  estimated  the  number  of  dis- 
advantaged 16-  to  21 -year-old  youth  in 
San  Diego  needing  Jobs  as  11.000.  The 
mayor  of  San  Jose  has  informed  me  that 
of  the  5.000  eligible  disadvantaged  young 
people,  approximately  80  percent  will  not 
be  able  to  find  work  this  summer,  and 
the  mayors  of  San  Francisco.  San 
Bernardino,  and  numerous  other  Cali- 
fornia cities  have  expressed  similar  grave 
concern. 

I  congratulate  the  administration  for 
its  initiative  in  requesting  the  additional 
$50  million  contained  in  HH.  17399,  of 
which  $35  million  is  intended  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  job 
program.  I  strongly  believe,  however,  that 
the  need  for  the  additioiuil  $50  million 
which  would  be  added  by  the  amendment 
now  before  us  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
We  might  not  be  in  this  situation  if  the 
economy  were  stronger  and  private  in- 
dustry were  able  to  play  a  greater  part  in 
the  total  summer  job  program.  However, 
the  private  sector  finds  itself  in  the  dou- 
bly imfortunate  position  of  having  no 
Job  to  offer  the  son  who  has  just  seen  his 
father  laid  off. 

Even  the  goal  of  192.000  siunmer  hires 
through  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen had  been  only  45  percent 
pledged  as  of  May  31.  That  means  indus- 
try may  be  providing  as  few  as  86,000  jobs 
to  disadvantaged  youths  this  summer, 
and  in  that  situation — brought  on  by  the 
administration's  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  fOi'  fighting  Inflation — the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  an  obligation  to 
move  in  a  significant  way  to  take  up  the 
slack. 
Otherwise,  the  already  great  frustra- 
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tion  in  our  Inner  city  ghettoes  toay  well 
resiilt  in  a  volatile  and  explosive  situation 
in  the  heat  of  the  summer  if  adequate 
work,  recreation  and  cultural  activities 
are  not  available  for  yoiuig  pe<iple.  The 
basic  conditions  of  poverty,  un<qual  op- 
portunity and  hopelessness  which  have 
permeated  the  inner  cities  cor  tinue  to 
exist.  Although  some  progress  las  been 
made  in  alleviating  these  intolen  ible  con- 
ditions, the  record  of  this  admir  istration 
over  the  last  year  and  a  half  lias  indi- 
cated a  highly  questionable  and  vacillat- 
ing commitment — at  best — lo  fight 
against  these  conditions.  That  many 
leaders  of  civil  rights  and  po'-erty  or- 
ganizations and  communities  se  e  the  ad- 
ministration as  being  indifferen  t  to  their 
problems  tends  to  further  exac<  rbate  an 
already  tenuous  and  dangerous  i  iituation. 
The  comparatively  small  aiiount  of 
extra  money  we  are  seeking— $50  mil- 
lion— offers  a  very  tangible  and  symbolic 
way  of  saying  to  our  young  anq  our  dis- 
advantaged that  we  are  willing  to  com- 
mit needed  resources  to  offer  them  a  real 
opportunity  within  the  system.  To  turn 
away  from  this  urgent  need  for  further 
Federal  support  for  summer  jobs  is  to 
turn  our  backs  on  the  aspiriitions  of 
many  young  men  and  women  in  our  pov- 
erty communities.  Such  disrei^ard  can 
serve  only  to  strengthen  the  'fforts  of 
those  who  decry  the  lack  of  responsive- 
ness of  the  system  and  advocate  its 
overthrow. 

This  point  is  eloquently  mafle  in  the 
following  quotations  which  wert  made  by 
disadvantaged  youngsters  who  attended 
a  youth  rally  on  June  13  in  tht  Los  An- 
geles Board  of  Supervisors  heariog  room : 
Christopher  Campbell  of  Long  ^ach:  "In 
S  dayg  more  than  ^4  of  a  mUllon  teenagers 
will  be  on  the  streets.  Of  these,  135,000  are 
In  the  fWTerty  level.  The  outlook  Is  bleak. 
There  are  only  about  10  or  11,000  ftderal  Jobs. 
There  Is  a  need.  I  guess  the  govermnent  has 
something  more  Important  to  da  than  get 
Jobs  for  youth.  But  there  Is  not^ilng  more 
Important.  The  proposed  50  millio^  tar  youth 
will  mean  more  Jobs  and  opportunltieB  but  It 
won't  be  enough.  The  trend  today  Is  to  go 
into  the  streets,  but  this  meeting  ^hows  that 
appeals  can  be  made  to  our  gbvemment 
through  peaceful  means.  We  have!  shown  we 
care  ...  I  say  to  the  Congresamen — will 
you?-  I 

Chip  Atllaix)  ot  Compton :  "We  all  say  the 
same  things.  No  jobs.  We  are  pleading  with 
the  establishment.  More  jobs.  I  do  a't  have  to 
repeat.  The  problem  Is  so  bad.  I  tiad  a  year 
of  coUege  and  got  a  job  this  sunmer  as  a 
ditch  digger,  but  lots  of  kids  dldz  t  get  that 
chaAce.  We  plead  with  you  to  esta  bllsh  more 
jobs." 

Michael  Garrett  of  Los  Angelet :  "We  are 
trying  to  do  something  in  a  peaceful  way, 
to  get  summer  Jotw  for  kids.  W»  are  here 
to  support  our  Congressmen  and  Senators 
to  get  us  Jobs.  If  we  don't  get  tbei  1.  many  of 
us  won't  be  able  to  return  to  sciool.  With 
60.000  adults  out  of  Jobs  It  puts  fnore  pres- 
sure on  us.  We  are  willing  and  [waiting  to 
have  oar  chance  In  life.  The  ^vemment 
can't  afford  t»  have  summers  lllqe  the  past 
ones.  We  will  do  our  part.  WIU  youldo  yours?" 
Nancy  Carlllo  of  San  Pedro:  "If  there 
were  enough  jobs  there  wouldn't  I  le  so  much 
dope  and  stuff.  If  we  had  Jobs '.  we  woxild 
not  be  looking  for  stuff  to  get  loaded  on. 
When  there  areat  enough  jobaj  kids  just 
walk  aroand  kxiktng  for  things  to  do.  If 
ttkere  wen  joba,  crime  and  narodtlca  would 


go  down.   Instead   of   using   the 


money  for 


more  oOoers  tliey  would  give  it  f ( ir  jobs  and 


they  wouldn't  need  so  many  officers.  A  lot 
of  kids  If  they  bad  jobs  wouldn't  be  In  the 
camps  and  those  other  places." 

While  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  work 
done  by  NYC  summer  enroUees  has  and 
will  continue  to  be  make-work  de- 
signed to  keep  out-of -school  youths  oc- 
cupied somewhat  more  constructively 
than  simply  walking  the  streets  from 
morning  until  night,  it  Is  also  true  that 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  can  pro- 
vide truly  useful  job  experience  and 
work  orientation,  els  well  as  a  small  in- 
come which  can  make  a  crucial  differ- 
ence to  an  out-of-school  youth.  In  its 
May  1,  1970,  release  on  summer  jobs, 
the  Department  of  Labor  stressed  that 
its  guidelines  for  the  1970  summer  pro- 
gram "emphasize  the  placing  of  en- 
roUees in  jobs  that  will  broaden  their 
experience  and  provide  an  Introduction 
to  possible  careers  or  to  skills  useful  in 
obtaining  post-high  school  employ- 
ment." 

Though  we  may  wish  to  see  more  ef- 
fective, less  short-term  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  youth  unemployment,  I 
believe  it  is  morally  indefensible  to  give 
up  on  several  hundred  thousand  disad- 
vantaged youth  while  we  look  for  those 
better  approaches.  In  the  context  of 
the  biUions  of  dollars  spent  on  weapons 
of  destruction,  the  addition  of  $50  mil- 
lion for  summer  jobs  Is  a  small  Invest- 
ment to  make  in  opportunity  and  hope 
for  the  youth  of  our  iimer  cities.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  make  that  investment 
in  youth  and  the  stabiUty  of  our  iimer 
cities. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  join  in  urging  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  urgently  needed 
amendment  that  is  now  before  us. 

Skyrocketing  imemployment  has  hit 
hardest  in  our  large  cities,  especially 
among  teenagers.  In  May.  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  teenagers  was  nearly 
triple  the  national  average. 

City  officials  from  New  Jersey  have 
alerted  me  that  they  face  mammoth 
problems  this  summer  if  idle  young  peo- 
ple cannot  be  directed  to  productive  and 
meaningful  pursuits. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  city  of  Newark 
alone  requires  at  least  another  9^93 
more  NYC  job  slots  this  summer.  Jersey 
City  needs  741. 

With  the  cutback  in  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram, it  is  doubly  important  that  we 
adopt  this  amendment. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  one 
of  our  most  demonstrably  effective  man- 
power programs.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  it  the  support  it  needs.  We  caimot 
be  content  with  halfway  measures. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  glad  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  and  echo  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  think  this  is  a  pressing  question. 
There  is  a  great  need.  It  is  something 
that  has  to  be  taken  care  of  immedi- 
ately because  the  time  is  now  upcoi  us. 

I,  of  course,  in  the  past  have  won- 
dered about  the  p(»sibility  of  a  special 
classification  of  jobs  for  young  people. 
There  is  great  need  and  with  the  mini- 
mum wage  problem  facing  us,  yoimg  peo- 
ple cannot  possibly  earn  that  amount. 


In  the  absence  of  anything  to  rectify 
that  situation.  I  enthusiastically  Join  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  endorse  the 
amendment  he  offered  and  support  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  take  only  a  moment. 

The  able  Senator  from  New  York  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  and  pre- 
sented the  request  by  the  Conference  of 
Mayors  for  $100  million. 

At  that  point  the  subcommittee  had 
received  no  request  from  the  adminis- 
tration for  funds.  There  was  no  budget 
estimate.  The  able  Senator  from  New 
York  was  present  and  presented  Infor- 
mation from  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  Indicated  that  the  Secretary  had 
said  that  he  could  feasibly  and  effectively 
use  $33.9  million. 

When  the  subcommittee  met  to  mark 
up  the  bill,  it  decided  to  recommend  to 
the  full  committee  the  full  amount  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  said  he  could  utilize — 
the  $33.9  million. 

By  the  time  the  full  committee  marked 
up  the  bill,  the  budget  estimate  had  been 
received  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  the  amount  of  $50  million.  So,  the  full 
committee  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  full  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  has  presented  a 
very  fine  case.  He  did  an  exemplary  job 
before  the  committee.  And  I  think  that 
he  performed  a  great  service,  because  up 
to  that  point  we  had  received  no  request 
from  anyone  for  these  funds. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  importance 
of  continuing  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  should  be  recognized.  It 
was  established  in  1964  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  and  since  that 
time — as  the  manpower  report  of  the 
President  recently  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  notes — ^more  than  2  million 
yoimg  people  have  benefited  by  the  pro- 
grams of  the  NYC  since  its  inception.  The 
summer  program,  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, is  one  of  several  Important  com- 
ponents of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

It  is  the  Government's  principle  effort 
to  assist  disadvantaged  youth.  The  need 
is  great.  More  than  one-half  million  teen- 
agers drop  out  of  school  each  year,  and 
join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  In 
fact,  the  unemployment  rate  for  teen- 
agers remains  aroimd  13  percent,  far 
above  the  national  average  for  all  work- 
ers. Other  programs  of  the  NYC  include 
an  "in-school"  program  which  assisted 
134,000  young  people  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
This  program  provided  a  source  of  in- 
come to  thoee  youths,  who  otherwise 
would  have  to  work  full  time  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families. 

The  "out-of-school"  program  Is 
planned  for  school  dropouts  who  need 
work  experience  and  remedial  education 
to  successfully  enter  into  the  job  market. 
In  fiscal  year  1969,  120,000  yoimg  people 
were  enrolled  in  this  project. 

On  the  average,  the  participants  were 
18  years  of  age,  and  had  completed  their 
sophomore  year  in  high  school. 

For  the  16-  and  17-year-olds,  the  "out- 
of-school"  program  will  provide  Inten- 
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sive   prevocational   training  with   both 
academic  and  occupational  content. 

This  program  is  conducted  under  au- 
thority of  section  102  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
and  supplements  the  summer  programs 
delegated  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
It  is  administered  by  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration. The  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  assists  in  locating  employ- 
ment opportunities.  This  is  an  admirable 
example  of  the  benefits  which  can  accrue 
when  Government  and  business  work  to- 
gether for  a  common  goal.  I  congratulate 
this  organization  for  its  outstanding  as- 
sistance in  finding  these  jobs  in  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  hope  that  the  busi- 
nessmen of  our  country  will  continue 
their  meritorious  efforts. 

The  success  of  this  program,  for  the 
most  part,  has  been  great.  Many  of  the 
participants  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  find  personal  achievement,  and,  more 
Important,  their  own  place  in  society. 
Others  have  reported,  however,  that  this 
program  Is  just  another  means  of  public 
support  affording  little  in  the  way  of 
meaningful  work  experience,  and  having 
little  effect  in  lowering  the  school  drop- 
out rate.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  on  Youth  Opportunity  is 
aware  of  these  problems,  and  is  redefin- 
ing the  approach  taken  by  developing  a 
more  Individually  oriented  program,  so 
that  the  results  will  be  more  beneficial 
both  to  the  participant  and  to  his  com- 
munity. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  the  service  he  has  rendered.  I  will  in- 
terpose no  objection  to  the  additional  $50 
million.  We  do  have  to  go  to  conference. 
It  may  be  well  that  we  have  $100  million 
when  we  go  to  conference. 

I  would  prefer  to  leave  that  to  the  will 
of  the  Senate.  I  will  not  interpose  any 
objection  to  the  amendment  which  would 
Increase  the  amount  from  $50  million  to 
$100  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote.  I 
would  just  as  soon  have  a  voice  vote. 
But,  of  course,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  a  very  meritorious  amend- 
ment. And  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  vote 
for  it. 

I  think  it  is  for  an  excellent  cause.  The 
increasing  of  appropriations  from  $50 
million  to  $100  million  will  not  break 
the  Government.  And  the  human  values 
Involved  no  doubt  justify  this  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  is  not 
here.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
just  cannot  refrain  from  commenting  on 
the  interesting  developments  and  con- 
trasts that  can  take  place  in  this  remark- 
able body  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of 
hours. 

Earlier  today,  I  sat  here  and  listened 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  very,  very  able  chairman  of 
our  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  lecture 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 

I  heard  him  tell  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  because  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  not  been  here  long,  he  had  not  come 


to  realize  the  real  values  and  traditions 
of  this  noble  body  which,  said  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  reposed  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  audacity  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  in 
his  youthful  exuberance  had  displayed  in 
daring  to  offer  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  that  had  not  been  considered  in 
the  great  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions was  something  that  clearly  needed 
to  be  rebuked. 

I  was  amused  as  I  listened  to  that  re- 
markable speech.  I  did  not  expect,  how- 
ever. Mr.  President,  to  have  it  refuted 
so  deflnitely  and  overwhelmingly  and 
strikingly  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Certainly  I  am  glad  to  vote  for  this 
amendment.  But  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
whole  set  of  amendments  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  offered  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

I  do  not  know  where  these  distin- 
guished Senators  were  when  the  com- 
mittee was  in  session.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  that  subcommitttee.  But  I  was  present 
in  the  full  committee.  And  I  do  not  re- 
call that  these  amendments  were 
brought  up  or  were  discussed.  And  I 
know  my  friends  who  are  on  this  sub- 
committee well  enough  that  I  know  they 
would  have  certainly  informed  the  full 
committee  if  these  amendments  had  been 
presented. 

I  wish  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  were  here  to  see  the  great  re- 
spect and  reverence  paid  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  What  do  we  have 
a  Committee  on  Appropriations  for? 

In  the  flrst  breath  after  this  bUl  was 
laid  before  the  Senate,  they  added  more 
than  half  a  billion  doUars  to  it.  And  it 
may  be  that  it  was  justifled. 

I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  however.  It 
never  received  in  my  hearing — and  I  was 
present — any  discussion  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Then  one  by  one,  we  have  had  all  of 
these  amendments.  And  I  do  not  doubt 
that  they  are  worthy  amendments.  Like 
Brutus,  they  are  all  honorable,  but  I  do 
so  wish  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  who  imdertook  to  rebuke 
and  to  look  down  his  nose  at  the  poor 
young  Senator  from  Kansas  who  dared 
to  offer  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
this  body  that  had  not  been  offered  and 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  were  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  had  been  considered  by  the  great,  sanc- 
tifled  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  wish  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  were 
here,  because  I  wonder  if  he  has  served 
for  all  of  these  years  in  the  Soiate 
and  if  he  has  been  so  absorbed  in  his 
whole  thought  and  introspection  that  he 
has  not  seen  the  Senate  throw  down  the 
committees  and  ignore  their  recommen- 
dations time  after  time  after  time. 

I  cannot  understand  it. 

My  heart  went  out  to  the  poor  young 
Senator  from  Kansas  who  was  being  re- 
buked for  his  audacity  in  daring  to  offer 
an  amendment  without  bowing  down  to 
that  great  committee. 

Why,  to  hear  the  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  one 
would  think  there  was  something  sacred 
about  the  committees. 

How  about  this  performance  in  offer- 
ing these  amendments?  How  about  this? 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  amendment 


of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  but  I 
want  to  know  why  we  did  not  hear  about 
it  in  the  committee. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  some  of  these 
[laughter]  I  guess. 

I  certainly  want  to  see  the  cities  taken 
care  of;  I  certainly  want  to  see  New  York 
taken  care  of;  I  certainly  want  to  see 
Philadelphia  taken  care  of;  I  certainly 
want  to  see  Chicago  taken  care  of;  and 
I  want  these  poor  city  people  to  have 
everything  they  need.  I  want  to  pacify 
them  so  that  they  will  not  revolt  and 
riot.  Of  course,  I  am  not  going  to  worry 
about  some  of  the  people  eking  out  a 
livelihood  in  my  own  rural  State  which  I 
represent.  [Laughter.] 

But  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  in  all 
the  years  I  have  been  here  I  have  never 
heard  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate rebuking  so  overwhelmingly  as  that 
remarkable  plea  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  whom  I  greatly  respect 
and  admire,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
when  he  just  jumped  on  the  yoimg  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  because  he  had  not 
been  here  long  enough  to  learn  you 
must — you  must — respect  your  commit- 
tees. 

This  is  the  way  respect  is  shown  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Why  do 
we  want  a  Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Oh,  there  Is  another  thing  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  said.  He  suggested  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  was  doing  this  to 
get  himself  in  the  newspapers,  to  get 
himself  some  notoriety. 

I  would  not  suggest  for  a  minute  that 
my  city  friends  here  have  waited  until 
[laughter]  they  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  instead  of  quietly  taking  up 
amendments  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  would  not  suggest  for  1 
minute  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
licity at  all,  despite  all  that  is  exchanged 
back  and  forth,  the  stroking  of  backs, 
and  the  patting  of  each  other. 

But  nevertheless,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  hav- 
ing great  respect  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  I  am  just  wondering  why 
we  did  not  hear  about  some  of  these 
amendments.  And  I  am  wondering  what 
is  the  use  of  sitting  day  after  day  trying 
desperately  to  make  both  ends  meet  and 
to  make  the  resources  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal In  this  country  stretch  as  widely 
and  justly  as  we  can.  What  is  the  use  of 
your  Committee  on  Appropriations  la- 
boring on  this  and  then  coming  in  and 
having  the  floodgates  opened  up  with 
amendment  after  amendment — and  each 
one  of  them  is  a  beauty,  each  one  of 
them  is  good,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
amendment  that  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  vote  for. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  aggregate  they 
just  open  up  the  floodgates.  I  hope  Sen- 
ators will  take  that  into  consideration 
because,  after  all.  this  story  that,  "We 
will  take  it  to  conference."  why,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  sins  have  been  committed 
under  that  wonderful  familiar  term.  We 
take  it  to  conference  and,  well,  some  of 
us  have  seen  some  of  our  cherished 
hopes  perish  in  conference.  But  I  have 
noticed  that  they  never  come  back  from 
conference  with  a  flgure  that  is  any  less; 
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it  is  a  rare 


The  Sen- 
Byrd)  al- 


they  ctm  under  the  rule  but 
come  back  with  any  less  flgurd. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  merely  suggest 
whj'  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
do  not  listen  any  more  whei  someone 
gets  up  and  says  that  a  Senator  should 
not,  under  the  traditions  of  this  great 
bod>',  offer  anything  until  he  las  offered 
it  in  committee.  I  have  never  seen  these 
amendments  before;  I  hope  4  never  see 
them  again. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President 
opportimlty  to  be  able  to  plekd  pure  as 
the  driven  snow.  I  did  offer  Uiis  amend- 
ment before  the  subcommittee 
ator  from  West  Virginia  iMr 
firms  that.  I  think  it  was  the  l^st  course 
One  cannot  always  do  that  for  many  rea- 
sons, but  I  agree  with  the  Setiator  from 
New  Hampshire  that  it  is  highly  desir- 
able. I  hope  the  vote  on  this  inendment 
demonstrates  it  is. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presidentt  I  support 
the  amendments  to  HJl.  17499,  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  approprilation  bill, 
which  are  designed  to  allocate  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  Neighborhood  Yfcuth  Corps 
program.  If  these  amendments  are  given 
congressional  and  President!^  approval, 
Philadelphia  would  be  able  to  fund  an 
extra  9,120  job  opportimities,  while  Pitts- 
burgh would  stand  to  gain  1.428. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Jcorps  pro- 
gram, administered  by  the  ibepartment 
of  Labor  since  1965,  has  provided  disad- 
vantaged American  youthsj  with  over 
971,000  job  opportunities.  Tliese  14-  to 
21 -year-olds  are  encouraged  to  stay  in 
school,  and  perhaps  su^quire  a  job  skill 
Tiseful  Just  a  few  years  later.  Most  of  the 
•work  is  performed  in  conjunction  with 
public  and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

We  are  now  but  1  day  Into  the  sum- 
mer of  1970.  We  have  all  he4rd  the  dire 
predictions  of  what  we  may  expect  dur- 
ing the  long,  hot  summer.  While  not  join- 
ing in  at  this  point,  I  do  mow  of  the 
problems  confronting  otir  oreat  iirban 
areas,  and  see  in  these  amendments  the 
means  of  correcting  them. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  adijilnistration 
has  already  requested  an  additional  $50 
million.  But  we  miist  do  more.  A  recent 
survey  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
indicated  that  our  cities  will  have  great 
numbers  of  idle  youths  spending  their 
summers  with  nothing  to  do^The  survey 
showed,  for  example,  that  Philadelphia 
coiild  use  an  additional  9,12Q  job  oppor- 
t^mities  above  the  12,500  already  pro 
posed.  Similarly,  Pittsburgh 
another  1.528  positions  a 
posed  level  of  3,366. 

Mr.  President,  disadvan 
all  over  the  country  are  c 
help.  Most  of  them  sincerely 
proiductive  lives.  We  must  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  fulfill  those  Jwishes.  The 
additional  $100  mlllioa  proposed  in  these 
amendments  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  will  be  money  well  spent, 
for  we  are,  in  a  aoise,  inveeting  in  our 
Nation's  nkost  valuable  potential  re- 
source, our  youth.  Por  this  rtason.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  favorably  consider  this 
proposaL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina) .  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs) .  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
Tlie  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon >.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD>,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland^,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  .  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  MassMhusetts  (Mr.  Kenneot)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
iMr.  McCl£llan  ) ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcau),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbor- 
oucH),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domihick) 
and  the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
^Iatfield  and  Mr.  Packwood)  are  nec- 
.essarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  E>akota  (Mr. 
MuNST)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  Is  detained  on  otBcial  busiiiess. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattikld)  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Dominick)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT* .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  restilt  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  29.  as  follows: 

(No.  1«S  Leg.] 
TEAS— €1 


NOT  VOTINCJ— 20 


leeds  to  fill 
^ve   its  pro- 

i;ed  youths 

^ing  out  for 

rish  to  lead 


Aiken 

Otlflhi 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hart 

Pas  tore 

Boggs 

Bartke 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hu«hes 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Percy 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackaon 

Prouty 

C»se 

JaTlts 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Cooper 

MansfleM 

Rlblcoir 

Cotton 

Matblaa 

Saxbe 

Cranston 

McGee 

ScbweLker 

Dole 

McOoTem 

Scott 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Smith,  HL 

Fong 

Montoya 

SpoDK 

Fulbiight 

M06S 

Stevens 

CoodeU 

Murphy 

Symington 

Gravel 

Muskle 

NATS— 29 

WUllama,  N  J. 

Allen 

Krvln 

MUler 

Allott 

Fannin 

Smith.  Maine 

Anderson 

Oumey 

Sparkman 

Baker 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Bellmon 

Holland 

Talmadge 

Bennett 

HoUmga 

Thurmoad 

Bjrrd.  Va. 

Hruaka 

Tower 

Cook 

Jordu.  N.a 

WUllams.  DeL 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Ellender 

Long 

Bible 

HarrU 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Hatneld 

Packwood 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Dcmlnlck 

McCarthy 

TydlngB 

Bastland 

McClellan 

YarboFough 

Ooldwater 

McIntyre 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Metcalf 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Javits  for  himself  and  other  Senators 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
which  I  call  up  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  proposes  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  60.  beginning  with  the  language 
alter  the  words  Section  501.  (a)  strike  out  ell 
down  to  and  including  line  19  on  page  62 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"General  Limitation  on  Expenditures  and 
Net  Lending. — Expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
under  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment House  Document  01-240 — Part  1 
shall  not  exceed  the  (200.771,000,000  as  be- 
ing the  total  of  such  expenditures  and  net 
lending  except  by  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing— 

"  ( 1 )  for  Interest  In  excess  of  the  amounts 
estimated  therefor  by  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget 

"(2)  for  veterans'  benefits  and  services  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  estimated  therefor  by 
such  revision,  and 

"(3)  for  payments  from  trust  funds  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  estimated  therefor. 
If  hostlUtles  In  Vietnam  cease  during  the 
fiscal  year,  the  fi^tire  of  $200,771,000,000  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  l)e  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  decrease  in  Defense  De- 
partment expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year 
occurring  on  account  of  such  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

"(b)  Application  of  Umltatloa  to  Pro- 
grams.— ^In  the  administration  of  any  pro- 
gram as  to  wWch — 

"  ( 1 )  the  amotmt  of  expenditures  Is  limited 
pursuant  to  section  3,  and 

"(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recipi- 
ents la  required  to  be  determined  by  applica- 
tion of  a  formula  involving  the  amount  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution, 

the  amount  available  for  expenditure  (as  de- 
termined by  the  President)  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  amount  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  In  the  application  of  the 
formula." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  amendment  is  a  substitute  for 
title  5,  which  is  the  so-called  expendi- 
ture control  ceiling  provision  in  this  bill. 
The  amendment  which  I  am  offering  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  expenditure  controls 
that  were  enacted  in  1968  as  a  part  of 
the  surcharge  tax  bill. 

The  so-called  expenditure  control  ceil- 
ings in  the  biD  are  somewhat  similar  to 
the  farcical  expenditure  control  that  was 
enacted  last  yeau-  by  Congress,  which,  as 
every  Member  knows,  in  effect  accom- 
plished nothing.  I  quote  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pending  bill.  First  it  says: 

Expenditures  ...  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  dtirlng  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  shall  not  exceed  $200,771,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  whenever  action,  or  Inaction,  by 
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the  Congress  on  requests  for  appropriations 
and  other  budgetary  proposals  varies  from 
the  President's  recommendations  reflected  in 
the  Budget  for  1971  (H.  Doc.  91-240,  part  1), 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
ehnll  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress his  estimate  of  the  efiect  of  such  ac- 
tion or  Inaction  on  budget  outlays,  and  the 
limitation  set  forth  herein  shall  be  corres- 
pondingly adjusted : 

I  shall  not  read  the  rest  of  it.  But  it 
goes  on  and  elaborates  how  the  ceiling 
can  automatically  be  raised  without  fur- 
ther congressional  action. 

What  this  means  is  that  under  the 
committee  bill  we  are  allegedly  putting 
a  ceiling  of  $200,771,000,000  on  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  1971,  which  is  the  amount 
in  the  budget  as  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  then  we  are  saying  we  are  float- 
ing this  ceiling  on  pontoons  so  that  as 
either  Congress  or  the  administration  in- 
creases the  spending  it  automatically 
raises  the  debt  ceiling  to  take  care  of  it. 

For  example,  on  this  particular  bill  the 
Senate  has  added  a  total  of  $645,800,000 
by  rollcall  votes  this  afternoon.  That 
does  not  count  the  $300  million  which 
was  added  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
on  the  school  lunch  program,  which  is 
automatically  to  be  deducted  from  next 
year's  appropriation,  so  I  have  eliminated 
that  item.  But  I  repeat,  the  Senate  has 
appropriated  $645,800,000  more  than  was 
in  the  bill  when  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
was  $126  million  below  the  budget  figure, 
so  that  means  we  have  already  added 
$519  million  to  the  bill.  That  means  that 
the  ceiling  is  automatically  raised  $519 
million  to  take  care  of  these  increases, 
and  any  other  increases  that  are  voted 
on  other  appropriation  bills  throughout 
the  remainder  of  this  year  or  the  first 
half  of  next  year  would  likewise  auto- 
matically raise  the  expenditure  ceiling. 
This  so-called  ceiling  in  this  pending  bill 
has  by  Senate  votes  already  been  in- 
creased by  over  $500  million. 

Therefore,  we  have  a  ceiling  in  name 
only,  a  ceiling  that  has  no  effect  what- 
soever. It  does  not  control  expenditures 
by  Congress,  and  it  does  not  control  the 
executive  branch.  It  is  a  farce,  and  I  wiU 
not  support  such  hypocrisy. 

I  think  either  we  ought  to  have  a  ceil- 
ing, or  else  we  ought  to  cut  out  the  com- 
plete farce  of  pretending  we  are  having 
one. 

As  an  example  of  how  this  loose  pro- 
cedure worked  last  year.  President  John- 
son submitted  his  budget  to  Congress 
and  recommended  expenditures  of  $196.9 
billion.  President  Nixon  revised  that  fig- 
urge  down  to  around  $195  billion,  and 
then  Congress  put  on  a  ceiling  of  $191.9 
billion.  The  American  taxpayers  were 
told  that  we  were  really  going  to  cut 
spending. 

But  the  ceiling  as  approved  last  year 
contained  this  same  clause,  that  when- 
ever Congress  increases  spen^&ng  the 
ceiling  would  automatically  increase. 
The  result  is  that  we  are  going  to  spend 
more  money  this  year — around  $198 
to  $200  binion — under  a  $191  billion  ceil- 
ing, and  Congress  has  never  had  to  take 
any  action.  Just  automatically,  as  Con- 
gress increased  i4>propriations.  the  ceil- 
ing raised,  l^>r  example,  the  next  appro- 


priation bill  is  an  education  biU,  which  I 
imderstand  is  $500  million  above  the 
budget;  under  this  farce,  called  a  ceil- 
ing, that  would  euitomatically,  if  it  were 
approved  by  Congress  as  reported,  raise 
the  ceiling  another  $500  million. 

So,  as  I  say,  we  shall  have  a  ceiling 
in  name  only.  My  argument  is  that  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  ceiling  on  expend- 
itures let  us  put  one  on  that  means 
something.  This  amendment  was  drafted 
along  lines  approved  by  Congress  in  1968 
as  part  of  the  surtax  bill.  It  is  true  that 
Congress,  by  legislative  action,  did  later 
exempt  many  of  the  agencies,  and  Con- 
gress could  do  it  again.  But  we  would 
have  to  do  it  by  legislative  action  and 
do  it  openly  and  knowingly;  otherwise, 
the  ceiling  would  be  binding. 

My  amendment  does  exempt  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  which  cer- 
tainly carmot  be  controlled.  It  exempts 
veterans'  benefit  payments  and  services 
which  are  obligated  by  law,  and  I  realize 
we  cannot  limit  those  because  we  might 
have  more  disabled  veterans  than  con- 
templated as  a  result  of  the  action  in 
Vietnam,  and  certainly  we  are  not  going 
to  limit  those  pasrments  obligated  by  law. 

Likewise,  the  amendment  does  not 
limit  payments  under  trust  funds,  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  because  if  an 
unusual  number  of  older  people  retire 
and  start  drawing  more  retirement  bene- 
fits than  estimated,  they  must  be  paid. 
They  have  a  right  to  draw  those  pay- 
ments under  the  law.  By  the  same  token, 
if  there  is  more  unemployment  than  con- 
templated those  pajrments  have  to  be 
paid  from  a  trust  fund,  and  the  same  is 
true  with  respect  to  pension  payments 
imder  the  railroad  retirement.  But  all 
other  operations  of  Government  would 
be  controDed  under  this  amendment; 
and  If,  for  examine,  Congress  and  the 
administration  together  raised  expendi- 
tures $1  billion  or  $100  million  in  X 
agency,  we  would  automatically  have  to 
offset  tliat  in  some  other  agency,  and  if 
Congress  did  not  do  it  the  President 
would  have  to  do  it. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Surely  the  Senate  wantc  a  realistic  ceil- 
ing on  expenditures. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  constrained  to  state  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  and  a  point  of  order  would 
lie  against  it,  and  I  therefore  make  that 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina) .  The  amend- 
ment obviously  imposes  legislation  on  a 
general  appropriation  bill,  which  is  not 
in  order  imder  rule  XVI,  pwiragraph  4. 
The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  brief.  I  concede  that 
the  amendment  is  legislation.  However,  I 
point  out  that  the  language  in  the  bill 
that  came  over  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  likewise  legislation,  and 
it  would  seem  that  amending  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  would  be  in  order. 

I  could  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair,  and  I  think  make  a  fairly  good 
argument  on  it,  but  I  am  not  gcring  to  do 
it  I  do  notify  the  Senate  now  that  in  my 
judgment,  and  I  think  it  will  be  geoer- 


aUy  agreed,  this  so-called  ceiling  in  this 
bill  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written 
on.  It  is  a  complete  farce.  It  misleads 
the  American  people  into  thinking  that 
we  are  doing  something  when  in  reality 
we  are  not. 

In  the  next  few  days  it  is  expected  that 
Congress  will  be  voting  on  the  question 
of  raising  the  debt  ceiling  to  finance  some 
of  the  expenditures  that  are  in  this  bill 
and  these  other  appropriation  bills.  That 
bill  will  be  before  the  Senate  in  the  next 
few  days,  and  this  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered as  a  part  of  that  bill.  I  want  the 
Senate  to  be  on  notice.  I  shall  accept 
the  point  of  order  not  so  very  reluctantly, 
because  I  point  out  that  I  shall  be  a  con- 
feree on  the  next  bill  on  which  this 
amenc^ment  will  be  riding,  and  I  think  I 
shall  be  just  as  well  placed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  House  opened  the 
door  when  it  wrote  language  into  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  the  Senate  amended 
that  language,  the  door  already  having 
been  opened.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  a  point  of  order 
would  lie  against  it.  The  Senator  could 
force  us  to  a  vote  and  raise  the  question 
of  germaneness.  The  Senator  has  stated 
his  intention  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  Senate  again  at  a  later  date,  and  he 
has  the  vehicle  upon  which  he  can  do 
that.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
going  to  force  this  to  a  vote. 

I  make  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate the  position  of  the  Senator.  I  think 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  ceiling  on  ex- 
penditures it  should  be  in  advance  of  our 
action  on  other  appropriation  bills  for 
the  1971  fiscal  year.  By  serving  notice 
now  that  tluF  amendment  will  be  offered, 
and  since  we  will  have  to  vote  on  the 
bill  dealing  with  the  debt  ceiling  before 
July  1,  Congress  will  have  a  chance  to 
be  on  record  as  to  whether  we  really  want 
bona  fide  expenditure  controls  or 
whether  we  just  want  to  go  through  the 
farce  another  year  of  putting  on  a  flexi- 
ble ceiling  which  serves  no  purpose  ex- 
cept that  we  can  brag  to  our  constituents 
about  how  we  voted  for  a  ceiling.  But 
the  so-called  ceiling  in  this  bUl  is  on 
pontoons,  so  that  as  the  tide  (or  expend- 
itures) rises  the  ceiling  floats  higher. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  has  been  sustained. 

tNTEB-AMZalCAN    OXVEUJPMEKT    BAKK 
STAFT   LOAN^    AICENHMEMT 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  propound  a  questicm  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee),  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  Appropria- 
tions. 

Is  it  true  that  section  603  of  the  bill 
which  provides  that  "None  of  the  funds 
contained  in  this  Act  available  to  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  shall  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  as  grants  or 
loans  to  officers  or  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank"  would  require  the  United  States 
to  qualify  its  subscription  to  the  call- 
able capital  of  that  Bank? 

Mr.  McGKE.  Mr.  PrcflldeBt,  let  me  say 
to  my  colleague  from  Hawaii,  who  is  the 
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ranking  minority  member  of 
committee,  that  it  is  now  the 
of  the  expert  consultants  on  the 
of  the  bill  that  it  would  not 
issue  at  stake  was  the  proposal 
amendment  to   regulate  loans 
members  in  the  Inter-American 
this  does  not  affect  the  US 
within  the    Bank,  and  does  not 
question  its  ability  to  back  up 
scriptions  in  the  Bank,  our  j 
that  we  can.  indeed,  go  along 
support  the  committee's 
is  already  written  into  the 
latlon. 

The  purpose  of  section  603  is 
to  the  attention  of  the  executivje 
and   the   Bank   our   concern 
Inter-American  Development 
loan  program.  While  the 
Committee  believes   that   this 
should  be  re-examined  in  the 
of   the   Executive   Board   of 
with  a  view  toward  making 
it.   section   603    would   not 
United  States  to  qualify  its 
to  the  Bank.  There  are  two 
this:  First,  the  appropriation 
purpose  of  allowing  the  United 
subscribe  to  the  Bank's  callable 
and  involves  no  expenditure 
The  callable  capital  stands 
Bank's    borrowings    in    capital 
and  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
subscription  will  ever  be  callec 
suit  in  actual  use  of  the 
fimds.    Second,    under    article 
tion  4<a)<ii)  of  the  Bank's 
callable  capital  of  the  Bank  is 
call   only   when   required   to 
obligations  of  the  Bank  to  its 
ers   and   holders   of   Bank 
There  is  no  other  purpose  for 
callable    capital    subscription 
used  imder  the  Bank's  chartei 

Thus,  the  Bank's  charter 
plete  compliance  with  the 
of   section   603    that   the   funcjs 
priated  not  be  used  directly  or 
for  loans  to  the  staff  and  no 
tion  of  our  subscription  is 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr. 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
bill  which  is  in  the  nature  of 
of  a  technical  error.  I  ask 
read. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The   assistant  legislative   c 
as  follows : 

On  page  14,  strike  lines  4  thrc^gh  6,  In 
sert  In  Ueu  thereof: 

"For  an  additional  amount  foi 
loans  for  specific  hospitals  and 
clUtles  pursuant  to  section  601 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act,  $8,703 
out  regard  to  the  allotments 
provisions  of  Title  VI  of  the  Pu 
Service  Act." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidiit,  before 
I  explain  why  this  is  a  techni(^  correc 
tion.  I  would  like  to  express  i|iy  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  chair 
man  of  the  Deficiencies  and  S)  ipplemen- 
tals  Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  thg  members 
of  his  subcommittee,  and  my  colleagues 
on  the  full  Appropriations  Committee  for 
including  with  H.R.  17399.  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  finiancial  as- 
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slstance  for  35  health  facilities  In  nine 
States  that  have  been  the  accidental 
\'lctims  of  cutback  In  funding  for  the 
Hill-Burton  program's  modernization 
and  construction  activities. 

The  committee's  decision  to  adopt  this 
amendment  for  inclusion  In  the  1970 
supplemental  bill  signals  a  recognition  of 
the  Federal  commitment  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  those  health  facilities  that 
are  in  desperate  need  of  financial  aid.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list  of 
projects  under  construction  with  com- 
mitments from  State  Hill-Burton  agen- 
cies be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  today  ruled 
that  the  $8,703,078  included  in  the  bill 
for  the  financing  of  35  hospitals  in  a 
number  of  States  has  to  be  allocated 
among  all  50  States  under  the  language 
currently  contained  in  the  bill.  It  was 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  intent 
to  assist  just  these  35  hospitals — hospi- 
tals whose  construction  was  begun  only 
after  the  Federal  Government  had  com- 
mitted itself  to  sharing  the  cost  of  com- 
pletion. The  35  installations  are  in  par- 
ticularly difQcult  straits  because  State 
and  local  governments  as  well  as  private 
citizens  have  pledged  themselves  to  pro- 
vide part  of  the  financing,  construction 
has  been  begim,  and  now  the  Federal 
Government  has  reneged,  leaving  States, 
localities,  and  private  citizens  holding 
the  bag. 

So  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's intent  can  be  fulfilled,  I  move  that 
my  amendment,  which  permits  these 
funds  to  be  spent  on  just  the  35  hospitals 
rather  than  allocated  among  all  the  50 
States,  be  accepted.  The  alternatives 
would  be  to  appropriate  a  far  greater 
amount — I  might  say  a  prohibitive 
amount  in  terms  of  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill — or  to  let  these  35  in- 
stallations; many  of  which  are  virtually 
completed  and  stand  idle. 

Mr.  President,  for  years  I  have  spoken 
out  against  excessive  Federal  spending 
when  I  have  felt  such  spending  was  not 
in  the  public  interest.  I  believe,  however, 
that  funding  for  the  health  facilities  in 
these  nine  States  is  in  the  public  interest. 
Let  me  explain  why. 

Construction  of  these  facilities  was  be- 
gun as  the  result  of  Federal  grants  and 
in  the  belief,  anchored  by  a  moral  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  that  additional  Federal 
assistance  would  be  forthcoming.  With- 
out this  assistance,  construction  in  all 
likelihood  would  not  have  been  under- 
taken. Let  me  give  an  example. 

In  1966,  in  order  to  replace  an  inade- 
quate facility  which  could  not  meet 
the  needs  of  75,000  residents,  the  Belolt, 
Wis.,  hospital  board  approached  the 
State  Hill-Burton  agency  and  was 
granted  a  pledge  of  Federal  aid  for  40 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  construction. 
On  the  basis  of  this  pledge,  the  com- 
munity raised  $3.5  million  In  private 
donations,  and  sold  $5.4  million  in  mu- 


nicipal bonds.  Hospital  construction 
began  in  November  of  1967.  During  the 
2'/2  years  of  construction,  76  contrac- 
tors, and  200  workers  were  engaged  in 
building  this  structure. 

However,  the  administration  has  simply 
not  included  sufficient  funds  in  its  fiscal 
1970  or  1971  budgets  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions in  this  area.  As  a  result  the  Beloit 
Hospital  is  now  over  $1.5  million  in  the 
red.  If  the  funds  are  not  forthcoming 
from  the  Federal  Government,  liens  will 
be  placed  on  the  building.  Expensive  re- 
financing will  be  the  only  alternative. 
As  a  result  the  entire  community  will  be 
seriously  and  adversely  affected. 

Multiply  the  Beloit  experience  by  35 
and  you  will  understand  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  cutback  of  Hill-Burton  funds 
on  health  facilities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Some  have  questioned  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  legal  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  to  provide  funds  in  this 
area.  My  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  has 
supplied  me  with  a  copy  of  a  contract 
for  the  Madonna  Nursing  Home  at  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  which  shows  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  in  this  case  a  legal  commit- 
ment was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

My  colleague  from  Nebraska  also  sent 
me  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Representa- 
tive Robert  Michel  explaining  the  legal 
obligation.  In  that  letter.  Senator  Curtis 
stated: 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  other  34  projects  in 
the  amendment,  but  I  do  have  In  my  posses- 
sion a  copy  of  such  a  contract  for  the  Ma- 
donna Nursing  Home  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
which  I  am  attaching  for  your  Informaticu 
and  study.  I  feel  that  a  signed,  sealed  and 
delivered  contract  obligating  Fiscal  1970 
funds  for  the  completion  of  a  project  is  a 
commitment. 

On  Page  2  you  will  note  the  contract  states 
that  the  Surgeon  General  certified  "final  ap- 
proval of  the  application  for  Federal  funds — 
and,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  hereby 
obligates  for  such  project  out  of  appro- 
priated funds  allotted  to  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska for  Fiscal  years  1968,  1969,  and  1970 
the  total  sum  of  $999,425.97."  The  contract 
was  signed  on  November  26,  1969  by  the  Re- 
gional Health  Director  of  HEW  for  the  Sur- 
geon Oeneral. 

The  Madonna  Home  received  $500,000  In 
Part  IV  Hill-Burton  funds  from  Fiscal  1968 
and  1969  appropriations.  The  balance  of 
$499,429.97  was  to  have  been  received  from 
Fiscal  1970  appropriations.  The  commitment 
was  made  and  the  contract  signed  to  pro- 
vide the  balance  under  the  Continuing  Res- 
olution which  resulted  from  the  long  delay 
last  year  In  passage  of  the  Fiscal  1970  HEW 
appropriations  bill.  When  the  appropriations 
finally  were  passed,  they  fell  short  of  the 
promise  made  In  the  Continuing  Resolution. 
Nebraska's  total  allocation  was  only  $447,909 
for  Part  IV.  leaving  a  balance  owed  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  Madonna  Home 
project  In  the  amount  of  $51,516.97. 

The  facts  are:  (1)  The  Department  of 
Health,  Educatlo-  and  Welfare  proceeded  In 
good  faith  to  enter  Into  a  contract  to  pay 
a  given  amount  within  a  given  period  of 
time  on  the  basis  of  a  Continuing  Resolution 
passed  by  the  Congress:  (2)  The  contract 
constituted  a  promise  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  bear  a  given  amount  of  the 
cost  of  a  construction  project  which  was 
allowed  to  proceed  as  a  result;  and  (3)  The 
Congress  broke  this  promise  by  appropriating 
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less  funds  than  the  Continuing  Resolution 
provided. 

Thus,  fulfillment  of  the  Federal  funds 
pledged  to  the  Madonna  Home  project  In 
Lincoln  does  not  constitute  forward  funding 
but  rather  past  funding  of  a  conunitment 
due  under  signed  contract. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  infor- 
mation will  be  of  assistance  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  in  pressing  for  this  amend- 
ment in  conference. 


Mr.  President,  before  closing  I  would 
like  to  make  one  additional  comment. 
Contained  within  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriati<»is  bill  is  a  $57,000  item  for  in- 
creased pay  costs  for  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  has  been  in  existence  Tor  20  years. 
During  this  time  the  Board  has  achieved 
exactly  nothing.  It  has  had  its  statutory 
duties  reduced  to  zero  by  a  succession  of 


court  decisions.  It  literally  has  nothing 
to  do. 

Since  the  fiscal  year  is  almost  at  an 
end,  I  will  not  oiH>ose  this  item.  I  would 
like  to  serve  notice,  however,  that  I  fully 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  1971  State-Justice-Commerce  ap- 
propriations bill  to  strike  out  the  $401,- 
100  appropriations  request  for  the  SACB. 

I  believe  it  is  an  insult  to  the  American 
taxpayer  to  continue  financing  the  in- 
activities of  this  do-nothing  Board. 


EXHIBIT  1 
LIST  OF  PROJECTS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  WITH  COMMITMENT  FROM  STATE  HILL-BURTON  AGENCY,  WHICH  ARE  AFFECTED  BY  REDUCED  FISCAL  APPROPRIATION 


State  and  name  oi  tiospital 


Locatioe 


Amoant 


New  Hampshire:  Grafton  County  Nursing  Home. 


Haverhill. 


12.524 


Maryland; 

Baltimore  City  Hospital.  "A"  building Baltimore.. 

Dorchester  County  Public  Health  Center Cambridge. 

Total 


43.211 
16,731 


North  Carolini :  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital Winston-Saliin. 

Wisconsin; 

SL  Mary's  Hosptial Wausau 

Vernon  Memorial  Hospital... Viroqua 

St  Michael's  Hospital    Stevens  Point. . 

Beloit  Memorial  Hospital Beloit 

Victory  Memorial  Hospital... Stanley 

Total 

Indiana: 

St  Mary  Mercy  Hospital Gary 

Union  Hospital Terre  Haute 

Kansas: 

SI  Francis  Hospital Topeka 

St.  John's  Hospital Salina 

Mount  Carmel  Hospital Pittsburg    . 

St  Luke's  Hospital Wellington 

McPhefSon  County  Hospital McPherson 

Wyandotte  Health  Center Kansas  City 

Northwest  Medical  Center Goodland 


Total.  Kansas.. 


S9.949 
388,356 

50,000 

17,214 

330,100 

I,OZ0.575 

34,397 

1,452,286 
250,443 


2n.496 
6<,32S 

273,312 
129,064 
219,349 
146,233 
5.463 

1.130,245 


State  and  name  of  hospital 


Location 


Amount 


Nebraska: 


Mary  Lanning  HospiUI Hastings J140,  000 

St.  Elizabeth  s  Hospital Lincala-  .  lOaOOO 


Madonna  Nursing  Home.. .do. 

Total,  Nel>raska. 


100,000 
52.000 

292.000 


Oklahoma : 

Alva  General   Hospital Alva. 

Norman  Municipal  Hospital Norma* 

Oklahoma  City-County  Health  Department. Oklahoma  City 

Hillciest  Medical  Center Tulsa 

Newman  Memorial  Hospital Skattlicfc , 

Purcell  Municipal  Hosprtal "  Pureed " '. 

Southwestern  Memorial  Hospital Weathertord.. 

Okfuskee  Memorial  Hospital Okamafa 

Deaconess  Hospital      Oklahoma  City 

Central  State  Hospital  Children's  Unit. Norman . 

Arkview  Hospital El  Reno 

Cimarron  Memorial  Hospital BQisaCity 


Total,  Oklahoma. 


Arkansas; 

SL  Vincent's  Hospital Little  Rock. 

Baptist  Medical  Center.. do 


Total,  Arkansas. 
Grand  total 


55.000 

soaooo 

650.000 
1,25a  000 

20.000 

5,000 

2S&.  000 

30,000 
324, 275 
225,000 
600.000 

15,000 

3.929,275 


200.000 
1,000,000 

1,200,000 

•,  703, 07$ 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  this  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2.  line  25,  strike  "$4,042,000"  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,831,000." 

On  page  3,  between  Unes  16  and  17,  Insert- 
the  following: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "PubUc 
Safety"  aa  may  be  necessary  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing costs  associated  with  salary  increases  for 
policemen  and  firemen  for  the  period  July  1, 
1969,  to  December  31,  1969,  $1,789,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missomi  wish  his  amend- 
ments considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  withhrfd  that 
request? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  withhold  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  hour  is  9  o'clock,  and  I  would 


hope  that  we  would  not  be  here  too  much 
longer.  Certainly,  it  is  my  determination 
to  complete  this  bill  tonight  and  not  let 
it  lie  overnight  to  come  back  tomorrow 
and  start  all  over  again.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  would  not  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  If  he  will  not,  I  will  be 
willing  to  accept  his  amendments. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  perfectly  fine 
with  me.  Shall  I  explain  the  amendment, 
just  briefly? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Please  do. 

Mr.  COOK. -Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  figure  on  line 
19  is  increased  from  $100,000  to 
$1,100,000? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  again. 

TTie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2.  line  25.  strike  "$4,042,000"  and 
substitute  In  lieu  thereof  $5,831,000." 

On  page  3,  between  lines  16  and  17,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'PubUc 
Safety'  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing costs  associated  with  salary  Increases  for 
policemen  and  firemen  for  the  p>erlod  July  1, 
1969,  to  December  31,  1969,  $1,789,000." 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  concerns  itself  with  the 
funding  of  retroactive  pay  for  policemen 
and  firemen  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Last  year's  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  was  $110  million.  Of  that 
amount,  $1,789,000  remains  unappropri- 
ated.  The  polic«nen's,   firemen's,   and 


teachers'  pay  raise  bill  already  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate,  and  the  conference 
report  thereon  passed  today  by  the 
House  and  scheduled  for  Senate  action 
on  Wednesday,  contains  $10,800,000  in 
retroactive  pay  for  the  poUcemen,  fire- 
men, and  teachers  in  the  District. 

Of  this  amount,  the  bill  authorizes  a 
Federal  contribution  of  only  $8  million. 
Thus,  there  is  a  short  fall  of  $2.8  million 
that  will  have  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
District  government. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted.  $1,789,- 
000  of  that  short  fall  would  be  taken 
care  of  by  appropriating  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  annual  Federal  payment 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Since 
Congress  is  imposing  these  retroactive 
pay  provisions  on  the  city  government 
without  providing  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
for  them,  I  think  the  only  fair  way  to 
utilize  the  remainder  of  the  funds  which 
would  otherwise  lapse  by  June  30  is  the 
payment  of  this  retroactive  pay.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  laud  the  Senator  on  what  he 
seeks  to  do  here.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  going  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  I,  therefore,  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  I  do  not  see  the 
ranking  minority  member  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  moment,  but  I  feel  that  I  can 
speak  for  him  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina ) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  fn»n  Missouri. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia, 
ident,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
which   will    provide    for    an 
$322,000  for  the  U.S.  Park 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerl 
follows: 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

On   page  41.   line   21.  strike:    "jb.asg.OOO- 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  "$3.681i)00'". 


th! 


Ser'  ice 


g  on 


leftc 


t?e 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
presently  pending  before  the 
the  bUl,  S.  2694.  which  provides 
age  11.4-percent  pay  raise  for 
Park  Police  retroactive  to  July 
Obviously,  this  late  in  the 
is  not  possible  for  this  sum  to  be 
by  the  National  Park  Service. 

I  ask  that  the  justification 
Mr.  George  B.  Hartzog.  Directt)r 
National  Park  Service,  be  prin 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior 
National  Park 

V/ashin 
Washington.  DC.  June 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Chairman,     Subcommittee     on 
and  Supplementala.  Commit 
propriations,    17.5.    Senate 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  Btrd;  S.  2694 
pending  approval  of  the  Preslden  t 
an    average    11.4   percent   pay   ra 
United  States  Park  Police  retroac 
12,  1969.  The  estimated  cost,  mo^ 
has   already   accrued    under    the 
feature  of  the  bill,  totals  $322,000 
late  congressional  action  on  this 
not  possible  to  have  a  supplement  al 
presented    for    congressional    cr 
prior    to   Senate    Appropriations 
action  on  H.R.  17399.  malting  s 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal 
June  30.  1970.  Due  to  the  lateness 
year,  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
Parlt  Service  to  make  the  reti 
ments  within  its  remaining  fund 
Accordingly,  it  Is  of  utmost  impo 
provision  be  made  in  H.R.  1739S 
the  additional  funds  required. 

We   understand   your   staff   hap 
this  matter  with  the  Bureau  of 
The  additional  funds  could  be 
amendment  to  H.R.   17399  as 
41,   line   21.   delete  »3.359.000   ai^d 
Ueu  thereof  $3,681,000. 

Tour  cooperation  and  assistan  e 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  B.  Hartzc  c 
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18.  1970. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
dent,  I  urge  adoption  of  the  afnendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICErt.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  ami  sndment  of 
the  Senator  of  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  ;he  amend- 
ment was  adopted  be  reconsiqered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginifi.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  motio^  to  recon 
sider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motlOTi  to  lay  on  th^  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgini  i.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  page  4  of  the  second  supple 
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Mr.  Presl- 


mental  appropriation  bill,  there  will  be 
found  a  Senate  committee  amendment 
making  an  appropriation  of  $250  million 
for  foreign  military  credit  sales.  On  page 
13  of  the  report  from  the  cwnmlttee, 
which  I  filed  on  this  bill  on  June  8,  1970. 
it  is  made  clear  that  the  authorization 
for  this  appropriation  had  not  been  en- 
acted into  law  and  that  the  committee 
had  included  language  which  provided 
that  these  fimds  would  only  become 
available  upon  the  enactment  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Credit  Sales  Authorization 
Act.  H.R.  15628,  or  similar  legislation. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  objects  to  these  funds 
being  included  in  this  bill  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  authorizing  legislation  so, 
consequently,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  as  being  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina) .  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  this  involves  legislation  on  a  general 
appropriation  bill  and  under  Rule  XVI, 
paragraph  4,  is  not  in  order.  The  point  of 
order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  any  technical  changes  which 
may  be  authorized  in  the  language,  be 
included  in  the  engrossment  of  the  bill. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
and  all  technical  amendments  will  be 
included  in  the  engrossment  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  offered  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina).  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  is. 
Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DODD),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  ,  the  Seantor  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  iMr.  Metcalf),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings), 
the  Senator  from  Texas   (Mr.  Yarbor- 


ough),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  sure  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborouch),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Dr.  Dominick) 
and  the  Senators  from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Hat- 
field and  Mr.  Pack  wood)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DominicK),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon (  Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  2.  as  follows: 

[No.  166  Leg.) 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayb 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Goodell 


Cotton 


Bible 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Goldwater 

Gore 


TEAS— 76 

Gravel 

GrlfBn 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McGee 

McGovem 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Murphy 

NAYS— 2 

Williams.  Del. 

NOT  VOTING— 22 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Pas  to  re 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlbicoS 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith.  111. 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  N.J. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Harris 

Hatfield 

Kennedy 

McCarthy 

McClelUn 

McIntyre 

Metcalf 

Mundt 


Packwood 

Russell 

Tower 

Tydings 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  17399)  was  passed. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon 
its  amendments,  request  a  conference 
with  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina)  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Magnu- 
son, Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine,  and  Mr.  Allott  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 
Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
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words  can  express  adequately  the  respect 
and  admiration  I  have  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  .  His  superb  handling  of  this  sup- 
plemental funding  measure  was  unex- 
cell2d.  His  complete  understanding  of 
every  last  detail  of  this  proposal  was 
truly  outstanding. 

I  must  say  that  the  Senate's  quick  and 
overwhelming  acceptance  of  this  measure 
is  action  typically  accorded  to  proposals 
handled  by  Senator  Byrd.  Indeed,  earlier 
today  as  I  recall,  the  Senate  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  accept  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment to  the  then  pending  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  His  thorough  preparation 
and  full  explanation  as  always  was  joined 
by  the  able  advocacy  that  has  charac- 
terized Senator  Byrd's  endeavors  in  this 
body  throughout  the  years.  I  applaud 
him  for  this  great  achievement.  It  adds 
another  fine  accomplishment  to  an  al- 
ready abundant  record. 

Let  me  .'ust  say  that  I  appreciate  espe- 
cially Senator  Byrd's  efforts  with  regard 
to  the  amendment  dealing  with  fimds 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation.  It 
is  this  type  of  action  I  might  say  that 
has  made  Senator  Byrd  a  legislator 
whose  effectiveness  and  ability  to  get 
things  done  are  unexcelled  In  this  body. 

To  Senator  Hruska  who  filled  in  so 
ably  for  Senator  Mundt  who  is  recuper- 
ating, I  also  offer  the  thanks  of  a  grate- 
ful Senate.  His  support  and  assistance 
were  absolutely  vital  to  this  great 
success. 

To  the  Senate,  I  especially  am  grate- 
ful. Our  action  in  passing  this  measure 
tonight  demonstrates  beyond  all  doubt 
the  great  effects  that  stem  directly  from 
the  cooperation  that  prevails  in  this 
body.  I  say  this  in  all  sincerity.  Each 
Senator  cooperated  by  remaining  on  the 
subject  of  this  vitally  important  measure 
until  it  was  disposed  of  just  now.  By  so 
honoring  the  spirit  of  the  so-called  ger- 
maness  rule  we  have  made  a  great  deal 
of  progress.  I  hope  this  action  sets  the 
tone  for  the  remainder  of  the  week;  if 
not,  of  the  entire  session.  I  personally  am 
deeply  grateful. 


METROPOLITAN  POLICE,   DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, prior  to  reporting  this  bill  to  the 
Senate,  the  subcommittee  was  advised 
that  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Saturday,  May  30,  1970,  indicated 
that  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  could 
not  hire  sufficient  men  to  reach  the  goal 
of  5,100  by  the  end  of  June  unless  he  re- 
ceived final  action  by  Congress  on  the 
new  level  by  Monday,  June  1,  1970.  In 
view  of  the  urgency  of  this  matter.  Sen- 
ator Hruska,  who  is  the  acting  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  I,  in  my  capacity  as  subcommittee 
chairman,  agreed  that  the  full  Appropri- 
ations Committee  should  be  polled  to  de- 
termine whether  they  would  approve  the 
appropriation,  which  was  contained  in 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House,  for 
475  police  positions  to  bring  the  force 
to  a  total  of  5,100  men;  $363,000  in  pay 
costs  for  the  month  of  Jime  was  in- 
volved. 

The  results  of  the  polling  of  the  full 


committee  were  favorable  to  this  item 
and  the  Chief  was  so  advised.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  the  eopy  of  the  telegram  which 
was  sent  to  Chief  Wilson  from  the  sub- 
committee chairman  and  Senator 
Hruska,  as  well  as  the  response  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  from  Chief  Wil- 
son. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

District  of  Columbia 
Metropolitan  Police  Department, 

June  9,  1970. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 

Chairman,     Subcommittee    on    Deficiencies 
and  Supplem.ental3  Appropriations,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Btrd:   Thank  you  for  your 
telegram  of  June  1st,  advising  me  that  your 
Committee    authorizes   this   Department    to 
proceed  with  the  5,100  recruitment  figure  by 
the  end  of  June.  I  have  noted  your  decision 
and  we  optimistically  look  forward  to  reach- 
ing that  goal  by  the  end  of  June. 

Thank  you  for  your  excellent  cooperation 
on  this  and  previous  occasions. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jerry  V.  Wilson. 

Chief  of  Police. 

June  1,  1970. 
Chief  of  Police  Jerrt  V.  Wilson, 
AfetropoZtfon  Police  Department, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  desire  to  refer  to  the  Washington  Post 
story  on  Saturday,  May  30,  1970,  which 
stated:  "Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson  said 
yesterday  he  could  not  hire  enough  men  to 
reach  5,100  by  the  end  of  June  unless  he  got 
final  action  by  Congress  on  the  new  level  by 
Monday."  The  undersigned,  representing  the 
full  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
after  having  polled  the  Committee,  author- 
ize you  to  proceed  with  the  5,100  recruitment 
figure  by  the  end  of  June.  The  Committee 
inslsta  that  the  highest  mental,  moral  and 
physical  standards  be  maintained  by  the  De- 
partment In  achieving  your  announced  goal. 
Robert  C.  Btrd, 
Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies  and  Sup- 
plementals  Appropriations. 

Roman  L.  Hrttska, 
Acting  Ranking  Minority  Member,  Sub- 
committee on  Deficiencies  and  Supple- 
mentals  Appropriations,  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  U.S.  Senate. 


THE  PENN  CENTRAL  DEBACLE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  comment  brief- 
ly on  the  Penn  Central  bankruptcy. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  the  railroads  on  the 
east  coast.  This  recent  crisis  leads  me  to 
make  a  number  of  observations. 

First,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Penn 
Central's  bankruptcy  is  the  unwise  and 
untimely  tight  money  policy  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  It  has  caused  a  corpora- 
tion in  a  conglomerate  worth  $7  billion  to 
go  bankrupt  for  the  lack  of  operating 
capital. 

Second,  one  of  the  main  causes  for  the 
Penn  Central's  bankruptcy  can  be  traced 
back  many  years  to  a  very  unfortimate 
milking  of  the  rsillroad's  assets  for  in- 
vestments in  other  than  rail  transporta- 
tion. In  years  when  the  railroads  that 
now  have  merged  into  the  Penn  Central 
should  have  reinvested  their  profits  into 
capital  improvements  for  passenger  and 
freight  service,  those  funds  were  being 
drained  into  other  ventures. 


Third,  the  Penn  Central  merger  which 
was  hailed  as  the  panacea  for  the  east 
coast  rail  problems  created  a  constipated 
monster.  Instead  of  the  predicted  econ- 
omies of  scale,  the  merger  resulted  in 
confusion  and  retrenchment  of  enormous 
proportions.  Freight  service  worsened. 
Freight  in  transit  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  east  coast  was  frequently  lost  or 
damaged  and  passenger  service  was  cut 
back. 

Fourth,  the  Federal  Government's  un- 
balanced transportation  policy  aggra- 
vated the  Penn  Central's  passenger  train 
losses.  Rurming  parsdlel  to  nearly  all  of 
the  Penn  Central's  main  passenger  line, 
interstate  highways  were  constructed. 
These  highways  together  with  Penn  Cen- 
tral's desire  to  eliminate  much  of  the 
passenger  service  nailed  the  coffin  shut 
for  passenger  service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  situation  de- 
mands that  a  number  of  steps  be  taken. 

First,  to  the  degree  that  profits  have 
drained  from  Penn  Central's  rail  in- 
terests to  develop  Its  other  conglomerate 
activities,  Penn  Central  should  be  re- 
quired to  liquidate  those  assets  to  meet 
its  rail  transportation  obligations. 

Second,  the  Penn  Central  passenger 
service  should  then  be  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  regional  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions. Regional  nonprofit  corporations 
should  be  formed  for  the  urban  corridors 
within  Penn  Central's  jurisdiction,  as  I 
have  suggested  in  recent  legislation.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
be  temporarily  reUeved  of  its  responsibil- 
ity for  Penn  Central's  passenger  service 
until  this  reorganization  is  completed. 

Third,  the  Congress  should  proceed 
forthwith  with  enactment  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  which 
passed  the  Senate  this  past  month.  I  hope 
the  House  will  pass  this  bill  in  the  form  of 
my  substitute  bill  which  Congressman 
Tiernan  has  introduced  in  the  House. 

Fourth,  since  all  railroads  are  facing 
liquidity  problems,  the  Congress  should 
consider  assuming  ownership  of  the  rail 
rights-of-way  and  signaling  system. 
This  would  relieve  the  railroads  of  a  ma- 
jor debt  and  tax  burden,  and  would  not 
demand  a  fiow  of  Federal  moneys  from 
the  Treasury.  A  railroad  trust  fund  based 
on  user  charges  should  then  be  estab- 
lished for  maintenance  of  the  roadbeds. 

Mr.  President,  the  Penn  Central's 
bankruptcy  is  tnily  a  result  of  a  monu- 
mentad  collection  of  errors  and  of  drift  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned.  The  public 
deserves  better.  I  would  hope  that  the 
bankruptcy  court,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  heed  these  sug- 
gestions and  resolve  the  east  coast  rail 
problem  once  and  for  all. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
UPON  SIGNING  THE  EXTENSION 
OF  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
President  Nixon  signed  a  bill  extending 
and  amending  the  so-called  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  Issued  by  the 
President  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  tie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  print  id  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

SrATKMXNT    BT    TH«    PWSna;  NT 

On  Wedne9d«T.  CongreeB  competed  acUon 
on  a  bill  extending  and  amending  he  VoUng 
Rights  Act  of  19«6.  and  sent  li  to  ine  for  sig- 
nature. As  paaaed.  the  bUl  cont&lne  i  a  "«*«- 
which  I  believe  to  be  unconstititional:  a 
provision  lowering  the  voting  agn  to  18  In 
Federal.  State  and  local  elections,  Although 
I  strongly  favor  the  18-year-old  '  ote.  I  be- 
lieve— along  with  most  of  the  nat  ons  lead- 
ing Constitutional  scholars — thai  Congress 
has  no  power  to  enact  it  by  simple  statute. 
but  rather  It  requires  a  Coo  ititutlonal 
amendment. 

Desplt«  my  misgivings  alxjut  t  le  Consti- 
tutlonaUty  of  this  one  provision.  I  tiave  today 
signed  the  bill.  I  have  directed  th  ;  Attorney 
General  to  cooperate  fully  In  expediting  a 
swift  court  test  of  the  constltut  onaUty  of 
the  18-year-old  provision. 

An  early  test  is  easenUal  beca  ise  of  the 
confualon  and  uncertainty  surrounding  an 
act  of  doubtful  constitutionality  that  pur- 
ports to  extend  the  franchise.  Unt(ll  this  un- 
certainty to  rewJlTed.  any  electloiis— includ- 
ing primary  elections,  suid  even  l»cai  refer- 
enda on  such  questions  as  school  bond  Is- 
sues— could  have  their  results  (louded  by 
legal  doubt. 

If  I  were  to  veto,  I  would  have  ;o  veto  the 
entire  bill — voting  rights  and  ill.  If  the 
courts  hold  the  voting-age  provisions  un- 
oMiStltutlonal,  however,  only  thdt  one  sec- 
txoo.  of  the  Act  wlU  b*  affected,  lecause  the 
basic  provisions  of  this  Act  are  ol  great  Im- 
portAnce,  therefore.  I  am  giving  it  my  ap- 
proval ar>/^  leaving  the  decision  (in  the  dis- 
puted provision  to  what  I  hop«  will  be  a 
swift  rwoltitlon  by  the  courts. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  19«5  pas  opened 
partlclpiUlon  In  th«  poUUcal  i«-oc*as.  Al- 
though thU  bill  does  not  include  all  of  the 
Administration's  recommendatioiis.  It  does 
Incorporate  improvements  which!  extend  Its 
reach  stlU  further,  suspending  11  eracy  tests 
nationwide  and  also  putting  an  |end  to  the 
present  welter  ol  state  residency  requlre- 
menta  for  voting  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  Now.  for  the  first  tlitie.  ciUasens 
who  move  between  elections  may  vote  with- 
out long  residency  requirements.  ' 

In  the  Ave  years  since  iU  enactnent.  close 
to  1  million  Negroes  have  been  registered  to 
vote  for  the  first  time  and  moie  than  400 
Negro  ofllclals  have  been  elected  io  local  and 
state  ofllces.  These  are  more  thjan  election 
statistics:  they  are  statistics  of|  hope,  and 
dramatic  evidence  that  the  American  system 
works.  They  stand  as  an  answer  ti>  ihoee  who 
claim  that  there  Is  no  recourse  except  to  the 
streets. 

The  time  has  also  come  to 
olds  the  vote,  as  I  have  long 
to  do  this  Is  by  amending  the 
Because  of  the  UkeUhood  that 
old  vole  provision  of  this  law 
Vive  its  court  test,  the  Constitutional  amend 
ment  pending  before  the  Confess  should 
go  forward  to  the  states  for  ratiflcatlon  now. 
I  therefore  call  upon  the  Oorigresa  to  act 
BOW  upon  the  Cocistitutlooal  amendment  to 
avotd  undue  delay  in  lu  approval  by  the 
states  should  this  provision  ol    '  '■" 

be  held  unconstitutional. 
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ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 
SENATOR  DOLE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow upon  the  completion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  the 
able  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  DoLX) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION    OP    ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE    BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 

REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insvilar  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R,  3808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EUz&betb 
B.  Borgnino  (Bept.  No.  91-938). 


l^ve  18-year- 
The  vray 

onstitutlon. 
tie  18-year- 
not  sur- 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTROIXJCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By     Mr.     ALLEN     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Sparkmam  and  Mr.  Bath)  : 

S.  3999.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Appalachian 

Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  to  extend 

its  coverage  to  Greene  County,  Alabama;  to 

th*  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    GRIFPIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
^otnTTT,   Mr.   Cbamstom.   Mr.   Hat- 
FiKLB.  Mr.  W-TM-*    Mr.  iMOimt.  Mr. 
JoKiMur  o<  Idabo,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mua- 
rut.  Mr.  Pacxwooo.  Mr.  Pncr.  Mr. 
PaoxMisi.      and     Mrs.     SiirrH      of 
Maine)  : 
S.  4000.  A  bill  to  compensate  certain  grow- 
ers, mantifacturers,  puckers  and  distributors 
for  damages  sustained  by  them  as  a  result  of 
their  good  faith  reUance  on  the  official  list- 
ing of  cyclamates  as  generally  recognized  as 
safe  for  use  In  food  prior  to  the  unexpected 
action  taken  by  the  United  States  restricting 
their  future  use  in  foods  and  drinks;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  GximH  when  he  to- 
trodoced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr  MURPHY: 
S.J.  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  June  23.  1970.  as 
Army  and  Air  Force  MoUon  Picture  Day:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


<  he  new  law 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNTnON      OF 
SENATOR   FANNIN   TOMpRROW 


a1>le 


Mr.    BYRD    of    West 
President.  I  ask  imanimous 
tomorrow  upon   the 
reading  of  the  Journal  the 
from  Arizona    'Mr.  Faknih) 
nized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFPlCE^l.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Viijginia.    Mr. 

cdnsent  that 

disposition  of  the 

Senator 

be  recog- 


S  4000— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  COMPENSATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  LOSSES  INCURRED  BY 
THE  BAN  ON  CYCLAMATES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
October  18,  1969,  cyclamates  were  ofH- 
cially  declared  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  to  be  "generally  recog- 
nized as  safe"  for  use  in  food  products. 

Suddenly,  on  that  date.  Secretary 
Pinch  aimounced  a  ban  on  the  use  of 
cyclamates  in  the  processing  and  manu- 
facture of  food  products.  He  explained 
that  ingestion  by  rats  of  very  large  doses 


of  cyclamates  over  their  entire  life  span 
had  led  to  cancer  in  such  animals.  He 
explained  that,  under  the  Delaney  clause 
of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act — section  609(c)(3)(A) — he  was  re- 
quired to  issue  such  an  order  bcuining 
the  use  of  cyclamates. 

However,  in  doing  so.  Secretary  Finch 
also  stated: 

Let  me  emphasize  In  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  th&t  we  have  no  evidence  at  this 
IKklnt  th&t  cyclamates  have  Indeed  caused 
cancer  In  humans. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  sudden  ac- 
tion by  the  Government  btmnlng  the  use 
of  cyclamates,  severe  losses  were  suffered 
by  many  engaged  in  the  processing,  pro- 
ducing, or  distribution  of  food,  who  had 
relied  in  good  faith  on  the  CJovemment' s 
oGQcial  listing  of  cyclamates  as  safe  for 
use  in  food. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Baimrrr), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfixu)),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  HausKA),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inouyb),  the  Seiator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jchuan),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  MtTRPHY),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator 
from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Perct),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PROxjcrai),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  SMrrn),  I  in- 
troduce legislation  to  provide  for  partial 
recovery  of  such  losses. 

As  a  result  of  the  Government's  unex- 
pected action,  severe  financial  losses  were 
suffered,  resulting  for  the  most  part  be- 
cause of  inventories  of  foods  containing 
cyclamates.  and  extensive  Inventories  of 
packaging,  labeling,  and  other  materials 
prepared  for  such  foods. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  grossly  In- 
equitable that  those  who  relied  In  good 
faith  upon  official  Government  approval 
of  cyclamates  should  bear  the  full  brunt 
of  such  losses  and  be  required,  as  some 
do,  to  face  crippling  Injury  or  economic 
destruction.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
seems  reasonable  that  some  relief  should 
be  provided  for  those  who  can  demon- 
strate that  they  suffered  loss  as  a  result 
of  the  Government's  unexpected  action. 
Recognizing  that  losses  suffered  by 
small  processors,  distributes,  and  pack- 
ers are  most  likely  to  precipitate  eco- 
nomic hardship  or  failure,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes reasonable  limits  on  the  amounts 
recoverable  which  those  distributors, 
packers,  and  processors,  most  of  whom 
can  least  afford  the  loss,  can  receive. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  any  recovery 
would  not  include  loss  of  profits.  Pay- 
ments would  only  provide  partial  indem- 
nity of  losses  resulting  from  carrying 
inventories  of  foods  containing  cycla- 
mates and  packaging,  labeling,  and  other 
materials  prepared  for  such  foods. 

These  inventories  had  been  maintained 
prior  to  October  18,  1969,  in  the  good 
faith  that  cyclamates  were  listed  by  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
as  "generally  recognized  as  safe"  for  use 
in  food  products. 

In  order  to  imderstand  the  Jtistifica- 
Uon  for  this  legtslaticm,  I  bdieve  it  is 
important  to  understand  why,  and  on 
what  basis,  the  food  Indnstry,  prior  to 
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October  18,  1969,  Included  cyclamates  In 
various  food  products. 

USE    or    ABTinclAL    SWEETENERS    IN    FOOD 

Artificial,  nonnutritlve  sweetners  have 
been  used  in  food  for  many  years. 
Saccharin  was  discovered  in  1879,  and 
has  been  in  use  in  foods  since  shortly 
after  that  time.  Cyclamates  were  dis- 
covered in  the  1940's  and  were  intro- 
duced into  commercial  use  in  about  1950. 
The  unique  sweetening  power  of  these 
substances,  which  have  many  times  the 
sweetness  of  an  equivalent  weight  of 
sugar,  caused  them  to  gain  wide  use  in 
the  food  Industry  for  products  marketed 
to  diabetics  and  others  concerned  with 
weight  control.  Use  of  these  substances 
made  possible  significant  advances  in  the 
formulation  of  special  dietary  foods 
which  were  both  palatable  and  nutri- 
tionally acceptable. 

The  cyclamates  were,  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 18,  1969,  listed  by  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  an  ingredient  that  was  considered  by 
the  FDA  to  be  "generally  recognized  as 
safe"  for  use  In  food  products — 21 
C.F.R.  sec.  121.101  (d)  (4) .  Indeed,  a  num- 
ber of  food  products — particularly 
canned  fruits— covered  by  standards  of 
Identity  promulgated  by  the  FDA  ex- 
plicitly permitted  the  use  of  cyclamates 
as  artificial  sweeteners — for  example,  21 
S.FJI.  sees.  27.6,  27.128.  It  was  thus  clear 
that  the  FDA  at  that  time  regarded 
cyclamate.  as  being  of  unquestioned 
safety. 

On  the  basis  of  scientific  reports  indi- 
cating that  further  research  on  cycla- 
mates should  be  undertaken,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  on  April  5, 
1969,  published  a  proposed  regulation 
that  would  have  authorized  the  contin- 
ued use  of  cyclamates  in  food  products, 
but  which  would  have  established  a 
maximum  total  daily  intake  of  50  milU- 
grams  per  kilogram  of  body  weight.  This 
limitation  was  understood  to  be  purely 
precautionary  for  it  was  extremely  un- 
usual for  any  individual  to  consume  a 
sufficient  amount  of  cyclamates  even  to 
approach  this  level  of  daily  intake. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  one  might 
properly  conclude  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
posed regulation  that  the  FDA  approved 
the  continued  use  of  cyclamates  at  pres- 
ent levels  In  food  products,  and  that  no 
question  of  safety  of  the  use  of  cycla- 
mates within  some  levels  was  contem- 
plated by  the  proposed  regulation.  In 
fcM;t,  although  some  comments  on  the 
proposed  regulation  suggested  that  the 
available  data  justified  an  even  higher 
daily  intake  level  of  cyclamates,  most 
raised  no  objections  to  the  proposed  reg- 
ulation. Food  manufacturers  could  rea- 
sonably regard  the  regulation,  whether 
or  not  they  agreed  with  the  proposed 
maximum  level,  at  least  as  justification 
for  the  continued  use  of  cyclamates  at 
present  levels  in  their  products. 

Thus,  imtil  Secretary  Pinch's  press 
conference  and  order  of  October  18,  1969, 
canners  and  packers  had  every  reason  to 
believe — in  reliance  on  the  continued 
FDA  listing  as  generally  recognized  as 
safe,  the  explicit  recognition  of  cycla- 
mates as  ingredients  in  several  stand- 
ardized foods,  and  the  proposed  regula- 


tion contemplating  the  continued  use  of 
cyclamates  at  present  levels — that  use  of 
cyclamates  in  food  products  was  entirely 
safe  and  proper.  The  published  assur- 
ances of  safety  by  the  FDA,  as  well  as 
wide  demand  for  products  containing 
cyclsunates,  made  it  an  entirely  commer- 
cially reasonable  decision  for  manufac- 
turers to  manufacture  products  contain- 
ing cyclamates  and  to  have  in  stock  rea- 
sonable inventories  of  such  products. 

Some  food  processors,  due  to  the  sea- 
sonal nature  of  the  foods  which  they 
produce,  are  required  to  pack  products 
as  they  reach  maturity  during  the  grow- 
ing season  and  maintain  an  inventory  of 
such  products  which  are  scheduled  for 
sale  throughout  the  ensuing  year  and 
into  the  next  packing  season.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  artificially  sweetened 
canned  fruits. 

In  a  number  of  such  cases,  food  proc- 
essors had  just  completed  an  entire 
year's  packing  prior  to  the  October  18 
announcement. 

DESCRIPTION    or   THE    HEW    ACTIONS   RELATING 
TO    CYCLAMATES 

On  October  18,  1969,  HEW  Secretary 
Finch  announced  the  discovery  that  in- 
gestion by  rats  of  the  cyclamates  at  very 
high  levels  over  their  entire  life  span  led 
to  formation  of  bladder  cancer.  In  view 
of  the  absolute  language  of  the  Delaney 
Clause  in  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  section  409<c>  (3)(A), 
stating  that  a  food  additive  cannot  be 
deemed  safe  "if  it  is  found  to  induce  c«ui- 
cer  when  ingested  by  man  or  animal"  the 
Secretary  stated  that  he  was  required  to 
ban  the  manufacture  of  all  foods  con- 
taining cyclamates. 

The  statements  made  by  Secretary 
Finch  and  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  Steinfeld  indicated,  however, 
that  there  was  no  evidence  that  cycla- 
mates presented  any  hazard  to  humans. 
Secretary  Finch  stated  that  his  decision 
"in  no  sense  should  be  interpreted  as  a 
'life  saving'  or  emergency  measure."  He 
also  stated : 

Let  me  emphasize  In  the  strongest  possible 
terms  that  we  have  no  evidence  at  this  point 
that  cyclamates  have  Indeed  caused  cancer  in 
humans. 

Dr.  Steinfeld  confirmed  this  position  in 
his  statement  that: 

There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  demon- 
strate In  any  way  that  the  use  of  cyclamates 
has  caused  cancer  In  man. 

Dr.  Steinfeld  also  noted: 

We  have  no  Indication  that  human  bladder 
cancer  from  whatever  cause  is  Increasing  to 
any  significant  degree.  .  .  .  We  can  in  no  way 
at  this  time  extrapolate  the  new  data  from 
rat  experiments  to  human  beings. 

The  Medical  Advisory  Group  on  Cycla- 
mates subsequently  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary Finch  submitted  recommendations 
which  confirmed  the  Secretary's  state- 
ments that  cyclamates  present  no  hazard 
to  humans.  While  the  advisory  group 
recognized  the  "possibility  for  harm" 
based  on  the  available  animal  data  it 
concluded  that  this  possibility  was  out- 
weighed by  the  potential  benefit  of  using 
cyclamates  by  persons  who  medically  re- 
quired them.  The  advisory  group,  there- 
fore, recommended  that  products  con- 
taining cyclamates  be  available  to  such 


persons  on  a  nonprescription  basis  with 
labeling  including  the  cyclamate  content 
in  each  serving. 

Subsequent  data  has  shown  that  cycla- 
mates can  cause  cancer  in  rats  at  some- 
what less  extreme  conditions  than  in  the 
original  data,  but  I  should  emphasize 
that  there  still  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
that  cyclamates  cause  cancer  in  humans. 

In  spite  of  Secretary  Pinch's  statement 
that  the  Delaney  Clause  required  the  im- 
mediate ban  of  the  production  of  foods 
containing  cyclamates,  because  of  the  rat 
tests,  the  Secretary  nonetheless  con- 
cluded that  he  had  sufficient  discretion- 
ary authority  to  permit  the  continued 
marketing  of  existing  stocks  and  inven- 
tories that  had  been  packed  in  good  faith 
prior  to  October  18,  and  that  this  limited 
continuing  marketing  presented  no 
health  hazard.  Indeed,  the  initially  sm- 
nounced  dates  of  January  1  for  drinks 
and  drink  bases  and  February  1  for  all 
other  foods  were  subsequently  extended 
by  the  Secretary  as  to  some  foods.  The 
January  1  date  was  extended  until  Sep- 
tember 1,  1970,  for  fruit  juice  concen- 
trates, and  juice  drinks  normally  con- 
sumed with  meals.  The  February  1  date 
was  extended  to  September  1,  1970,  for 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  containing 
cyclamates,  to  July  1  for  vitamin  pills 
containing  cyclamates,  to  April  1  for 
jams,  jellies,  preserves,  and  desserts  con- 
taining cyclamates. 

ETTECT  OF  THE  HEW  ACTIONS 

Although  Secretary  Finch  had  indi- 
cated that  sale  of  existing  inventories  of 
foods  containing  cyclamates  presented 
no  health  hazard  and  the  extensions 
granted  by  HEW  for  continued  sale  of 
some  of  these  foods,  the  impact  of  the 
Secretary's  order  and  aimouncement  on 
October  18,  1969,  which  received  extraor- 
dinarily wide  coverage  in  the  news  me- 
dia, was  to  render  many  products  con- 
taining cyclamates  imsalable  overnight. 
As  public  reaction  caused  retail  sales  to 
fall  off,  most  stores  held  up  delivery  on 
all  shipments  and  indeed  began  to  re- 
turn products  containing  cyclamates  to 
warehouses,  and  wholesalers  in  turn  can- 
celed shipment  orders.  Despite  some  lim- 
ited recovery  of  the  market  after  the  im- 
mediate public  reaction  had  died  down, 
it  is  reliably  estimated  that  the  sales 
volume  of  products  containing  cycla- 
mates still  permitted  to  be  sold  was  only 
about  25  percent  of  the  normal  sales 
volume  In  prior  years.  In  the  case  of 
canned  foods,  for  example,  products  con- 
taining cyclamates  may  be  sold  as  pres- 
ently labeled  until  September  1,  1970,  but 
before  that  date  some  of  the  1970  packs 
of  reformulated  dietetic  canned  fruits — 
not  containing  cyclamates,  win  come  on 
to  the  market  and  almost  certainly  put 
an  end  to  the  already  substantially  re- 
duced sales  of  the  1969  pack  containing 
cyclamates. 

As  a  result  of  their  good  faith  reliance 
on  the  PDA  listing  of  cyclamates  as  gen- 
erally recognized  as  safe  for  use  In  food, 
food  processors  are  faced  with  large 
stocks  of  foods  c(Mitainlng  cyclamates. 
The  Impact  on  the  affected  companies 
will  of  course  vary:  Some  face  damages 
substantially  in  excess  of  $10  million; 
some  have  lost  a  major  porticm  of  their 
sales;  and  all  will  suffer  financial  Injury; 
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some  will  find  It  Impossible 
In  busiress  unless  some  means 
tion  can  be  found. 

REASONS     FOB     CKANTING     WDEMN 
LOSSES   CAUSED   BT    THB   CYCLAM 
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Under  the  clnnunstances 
tally  inequitable  for  food 
aosorb  in  full  the  direct " 
suited  from  the  Government 
ments  of  October  18, 1969 
producers,  in  using 
products,  explicitly  relied  on 
lished    determination    tliat 
were  not  only  safe  but 
nized  to  be  safe  imder  the 
their  intended  use  among 
fied  by  scientific  training  and 
to  evaluate  their  safety." 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
201<s).  21  U.S.C.  S321(s>. 

As  I  have  noteC  _ 
larly    those    of    artificially 
canned  fruits,  also  relied  on 
ards  promulgated  by  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug  and 
which  explicitly  recognized 
ted  the  use  of  cyclamates. 

If  the  HEW  actions  whi<h 
products  containing  cyclama  tes 
ketable  or  less  valuable  wer( 
be  necessary  in  the  public 
were  mandated  by  the  Dela|ney 
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is  particularly  the  case  w 
resulting  from  the  Government 
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mates. 

Although     existing 
products    containing 
permitted  to  be  sold  for  vaijious 
of  time  after  the  October  1 
ments,  the  effect  of  the 
was  such  that  the  periods 
of  little  practical  benefit  to 
processors  and  packers.  Thje 
action  to  the  HEW 
many  cases  made  it  impossible 
tinue  any  sale  of  product 
cyclamates.  Even  where 
possible,  the  sales  volume 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
volume  for  such  products 
Mr.   President,   ixnder 
stances.  I  believe  it  is 
there  should  be  some  shariikg 
losses  incurred  directly  as 
reliance  on  the  FDA  listi^ig 
mates  sis  safe,  and  the 
versal  of  this  position  on 
1969. 
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SIMILAR  SLirATIONS  LN  WHidH  INDUSTRY'S 
LOSSES  WXRS  INDKMNlriED  B'  THE  COVERN- 
M£MT 

In  several  instances  in  Irecent  years 


the  Government  has  acted 


sate  those  suffering  losses  i  mder  similar 
situations.  The  best  known  of  these  in- 
stances is  the  cranberry  inc  ident  in  1959. 
There  are  a  number  of  parallels  be- 
tween that  situation  and  the  present 
one  with  cyclamates.  In  aach  case,  an 
announcemmt  by  the  ipecretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  de- 
stroyed pubiic  confidence  tn  a  safe  and 
whoteaome  food  product,  requiring  lU 
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destruction  because  of  immarketability. 
In  each  case  there  was  evidence  deal- 
ing with  possible  cancer  hazard,  but  that 
hazard  was  remote  or  nonexistent  as  to 
most  of  the  food  which  was  destroyed 
or  rendered  immarketable. 

The  present  situation,  if  anything,  is 
more  worthj-  of  compensation  tlian  the 
cranberry  situation  because  all  of  the 
products  containing  cyclamates  which 
have  been  rendered  immarkeUble  were 
made  in  accordance  with  FDA  regula- 
tions. The  cranberry  incident  involved 
the  misuse  of  a  pesticide  in  violation  of 
the  regulations  by  a  small  minority  of 
tlie  cranberry  growers.  Losses  due  to 
Secretary  Fleming's  cranberry  an- 
nouncement were  compensated  in  the 
amount  of  $10  million  under  a  payment 
program  instituted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  using  appropriated  sec- 
tion 32  funds. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  cran- 
berry incident,  there  was  another  inci- 
dent involving  the  use  of  stilbestrol  on 
certain  poultry  products.  Again.  Congress 
approved  the  use  of  section  32  funds  to 
compensate  for  losses  inciu-red. 

In  1964.  Congress  added  a  provision  to 
the  Economic  Opportimity  Act  of  1964 
authorizii\g  the  payment  of  indemnity 
to  dairy  farmers  imable  to  sell  milk  be- 
cause of  pesticide  chemical  residues.  Pub. 
L.  88-452,  S  331,  78  Stat.  525  (codified 
at  42  U.S.C.  8  2881)  (1964).  Such  in- 
demnity payments  have  been  continued 
up  to  the  present  time.  Recently,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  recom- 
mended that  this  indemnity  provision 
be  extended  for  at  least  another  year.  In 
this  situation,  as  with  use  of  cyclamates, 
losses  clearly  are  not  the  fault  of  either 
the  (jrovemment  or  the  dairy  farmers.  It 
simply  was  determined  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  bear  the  cost  of  actions 
taken  in  the  public  interest  to  remove 
cost  of  actions  taken  in  the  public  Inter- 
est to  remove  contaminated  milk  from 
the  marketplace. 

DESCRIPTION    or   THE    BIU. 
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Under  the  legislation  introduced  today, 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  would  have  Jur- 
isdiction to  determine  the  amount  of 
losses  resulting  from  the  HEW  actions 
with  respect  to  cyclamates  and  to  render 
limited  judgments. 

Those  entitled  to  damages  would  be 
growers,  processors,  packers  or  distrib- 
utors that  had  products,  packaging,  label- 
ing, and  other  materials  rendered  unmar- 
ketable or  of  less  value  by  reason  of  the 
HEW  actions. 

The  bill  would  limit  payments  so  as  to 
provide  full  recovery  only  for  actual 
losses  up  to  $100,000.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  losses  in  excess  of  $100,000  but 
less  than  $200,000,  and  50  percent  of 
losses  in  excess  of  $200,000  would  be  re- 
coverable. Irrespective  of  the  amount  of 
the  claimed  loss,  however,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  maximimi  recovery  of 
$300,000. 

Obviously  the  legislation  would  not 
adequately  indemnify  all  claimants  for 
all  losses — only  those  most  likely  to  pre- 
cipitate biisiness  failiure  or  extreme  eco- 
nomic hardship. 

In  most  cases,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  losses  resulting  from  HEW  action 


on  cyclamates  are  deductible  for  tax 
purposes — and.  as  such,  serve  to  offset 
taxable  income.  Under  the  bill,  however, 
any  claim  would  be  reduced  by  any  such 
tax  benefit  related  to  a  cyclamate  loss. 

Payments  of  limited  judgments  under 
the  bill  would  be  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  other  claims  over  which  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  has  jurisdiction. 
The  bill  specifically  requires  that  any 
claim  for  recovery  be  filed  within  a  1- 
year  period  following  its  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  in  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fuU 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina) .  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4000)  to  compensate  cer- 
tain growers,  manufacturers,  packers 
and  distributors  for  damages  sustained 
by  them  as  a  result  of  their  good  faith 
reliance  on  the  official  listing  of  cycla- 
mates as  generally  recognized  as  safe  for 
use  in  food  prior  to  the  unexpected  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  United  States  restrict- 
ing their  future  use  in  foods  and  drinks, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Griffin,  for  himself 
and  other  Senators,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

S.  4000 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   Ucnise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Juris- 
diction Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  upwn  the  claim  of  any 
growers,  manufactxirers.  packers  and  distri- 
butors against  the  United  States  for  com- 
pensation for  losses  sustained  by  them   by 
reason    of    certain    actKms    taken    by    the 
United    States    on    October    18,    1M9    (and 
thereafter),  under  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  relating  to  cyclamlc  acids 
and  its  salts.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
loss  with  respect  to  any  claim  filed  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  de- 
termine   the    net    loss,    not    Including    lo«t 
profits   but   Including   direct   and   indirect 
costs  and  damages  and  the  costs  associated 
with  thereafter  returned  merchandise  con- 
taining cyclamates.  as  a  result  of  the  afore- 
mentioned actions  of  the  United  States  and 
shall    render    Judgment    in    favor    of    such 
claimant  against  the  United  States  In  the 
amount  so  determined  redticed  by  any  tax 
benefit  related  thereto  other  than  a  net  op- 
orating  loss  deduction  which  is  a  net  oi)erat- 
Ing  loss  carryover  as  defined  in  t  1'73  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  any  com- 
parable provision  of  state  or  local  law;  except 
that  In  no  case  shall  Judgment  in  the  case  of 
any  clttlmant  exceed  an  amount  equal  to — 
<l)   100  percentum  of  the  amount  of  any 
such  loss  so  determined  up  to  but  not  ex- 
ceeding HOO.OOO:  plua 

(2)  75  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  any 
such  UwB  so  determined  in  excess  of  tlOO,- 
000  but  not  in  excess  of  »aOO.0OO;  plus 

(3)  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  any 
loss  so  determined  In  excess  of  $200,000. 

Provided,  however,  that  Judgment  ahaU 
not  be  rendered  under  authority  of  this  Act 
m  the  case  of  any  claimant  on  any  such  loss 
determined  In  accordance  with  such  sched- 
ule In  an  amount  In  excess  of  $300,000,  and 
provided  further,  tb*t  Judgments  may  hm 
entered  and  payments  made  to  association* 
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of  producers  [as  defined  In  Sec.  1  of  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  of  February  18.  1922.  7 
use.  5  5  291-2921  without  regard  to  the 
foregoing  limitations  on  the  amount  of  the 
Judgment  but  no  Individual  member  thereof 
may  receive  a  payment  In  excess  of  such 
limitations. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claim  shall  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  withm  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  herein,  proceed- 
ings for  the  determination  of  such  claim, 
and  review  and  payment  of  any  Judgment 
thereon  shall  be  had  In  the  same  manner  as 
In  the  case  of  claims  over  which  such  Court 
has  Jurisdiction  under  section  1491  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
BILL 

8.   3354 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3354,  to 
amend  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  (79  Stat.  244)  to  establish  a  na- 
tional land  use  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31  (Mr. 
MusKiE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

PROPOSED  3-yEAR  EXTENSION  OF 
PERIOD  DURING  WHICH  CERTAIN 
DYEING  AND  TANNING  MATERI- 
ALS MAY  BE  IMPORTED  FREE  OF 
DUTY— AMENDMENT 

AMTNDMTNT    NO.    719 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  14956)  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  period  during  which  certain  dyeing 
ani  tanning  materials  may  be  imported 
free  of  duty,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    720 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gravel)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OF  1970 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    721    THROUGH    725 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  five  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3867)  to  assiu-e  opportu- 
nities for  employment  and  training  to 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons, 
to  assist  States  and  local  communities  in 
providing  needed  public  services,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     726 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy)  submitted  an  amendment,  In- 
CXVI 1313— Part  15 


tended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
S.  3867,  supra,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  be  lieutenant  {junior  grade) 


GLEN  CANYON  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA  IN  THE  STATES  OF 
ARIZONA  AND  UTAH— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    727 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  27)  to  establish  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printecL 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    048 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  648  to  H.R.  15628,  the  biU  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  June 
23,  1970,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  notninations  received  by  the 
Senate  Jime  22. 1970: 

Oepabtmxnt  or  Labor 
Laurence  H.  Sllberman,  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
Under    Secretary   of    Labor,    vice    James    D. 
Hodgson. 

Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  Indicated  in  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration : 
To  be  captain 
Kenneth  A.  MacDonald 
Edwin  K.  McCaffrey 
Richard  H.  Houlder 

To  be  Heiifenanf  commander 
Leonard  E.  Pickens 
Otto  F.  Steffin 

To  be  lieutenant 
James  A.  Buscher  Gerald  B.  Mills 

Roland    W.    Garwood,  David  J.  Ooehler 

Jr.  John  H.  Detweller 

Tom  Gryalewlcz  William  C.  Bartusek 

Pressley  L.  Campbell 


Gregory  HoUoway 
James  C.  Bishop,  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Husted,  Jr. 
Kenneth  E.  Lilly.  Jr. 
Charles  R.  Condon 


Richard  D.  Olson 
Richard  S.  Moody.  Jr. 
Gerald  J.  Clnplnskl 
Floyd  K.  Thomas 
Richard  L.  Baker 


Larry  J.  Oliver 
Carl  A.  Pearson 
Nicholas  A.  Prahl 
William  T.  TurnbuU 


To  be  ensign 
Russell  C.  Arnold  Leslie  R.  Lemon 

Gregory  R.  Bass 
Thomas  E.  Brown 
Abram  T.  Bryson.  Jr. 
Jerry  S.  Crowley 
Peter  S.  Hudes 

Public  Health  Service 

The    following    candidates    for    personnel 

action  In  the  Regular  Corps  of   the  Public 

Health     Service    subject     to     qualifications 

therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

I.  For  permanent  promotion: 

To  be  medical  director 
Charles  M.  Bowyer         William  B.  Kannel 
Lamar  A.  Byers  Wallace  P.  Rowe 

Donald  R.  Chadwlck     Cameron  L.  Self 


William  M,  Dixon 
Leonard  J.  Duhl 
Walter  H.  Freygang 
Louis  A.  Gaul 
Henry  M.  Gelfand 
Jean  R.  Goorman 
David  Horwltz 

To  be  senior  surgeon 

Donald  E.  Bedlngfeld    John  P.  Lee.  Jr 

Peter  J.T.  Beeton 

G«orge  M.  Berg 

Richard  J.  Bouchard 

Philip  S.  Brachman 

William  A.  Cherry 

Jerome  G.  Green 

Donald  A.  Henderson 

Jean  R.  L.  Herdt 

Kenneth  H.  Hyatt 

Marcus  M.  Key,  Jr. 

William  C.  Larsen 

To   be  surgeon 
David  E.  Anderson        James  B.  Lucas 


Sam  Sllbergeld 
Eugene  W.  Veverka 
Phillip  T.  Waalkes 
Patricia  A.  Webb 
Margaret  S.  Wheeler 
Martha  R.  Wilson 
Carter  J.  Wright 


Donald  P.  MacDonald 
John  E.  Manlre 
John  R.  McDonough 
James  W.  Mosley 
Alan  H.  Nlool 
Joseph  J.  Noya 
John  T.  Schwartz 
Maurice  X.  Snyder 
James  D.  Tovey 
Robert  Vanhoek 
Harry  W.  Weller 


Costan  W.  Berard 
Paul  W.  Brown 
Larry  H.  Dlzmang 
John  M.  Dyer,  Jr. 
Jack  T.  EUls 
Spencer  Foreman 
Earl  V  Gear,  Jr. 


Larry  J.  Matthews 
Joseph  F.  Plffat 
James  C.  Prescott 
Peter  L.  Putnam 
Arnold  L.  Schroeter 
Charles  R.  Stark 
Emanuel  Stein 


Robert  A  Gotshall,  Jr. Donald  A.  Swetter 
Robert  J.  Grlep  Carl  P.  Szuter 

Frederick  C.  Hoesly      Leo  H.  Voneuler 
Albert  C.  Kolbye.  Jr.      Spenc«  A.  Ward 

To   be   dental  director 
Vlron  L.  Dlefenbach     Richard  L.  Hayes 
James  L.  Field  Norman  W.  Littleton 

Harold  M.  Fullmer         Stanley  Lotzkar 
To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 


TTiomas  A.  McDermott 
George  E.  Mitchell 
Joseph  Plumbo 
Dale  E.  Smith 
Charles  S.  Stitt,  Jr. 
Lawrence  E.  Vanklrk.  J 

dental   surgeon 

RoUie  W.  Lyman 
Martin  L.  Maclntyre 
Gerald  S.  MorrlU 
John  H.  Relber 
Emll  L.  Rlgg 
Glenn  W.  Smith 
Thomas  M.  Tarpley,  Jr. 
Blair  W.  Thurgood 

nurse  director 

Jlmmle  F.  Poplar 
Gladys  M.  Ray 


Charles  H.  Davis 
George  E.  Garrtnton 
Francis.  J.  Kendrlck 
Ernest  C.  Leather- 
wood,  Jr. 
James  T  Lovett 

To   be 
William  F.  Bird 
William  B.  Bock 
Edward  B,  Dowd 
Thpmas  C.  Francis 
Paul  D.  Frazler 
Lester  B  Hllborn 
John  S.  Hullng,  Jr. 
Winslow  B.  Lee 

To   be 
Margaret  F.  Carroll 
Meral  J.  Loewus 
Marjorie  E.  Myren         Anastasla  M.  Zahler 

To  be  senior  nurse  officer 
Margaret  M.  Ahem  Mary  L.  lAue 
Invelda  M,  Artz  Jane  A.  Lee 

Thomas  G.  Carodiskey  Marjory  E.  Lewis 
Jean  C.  Casey  Audrey  M.  Llndgren 

Elizabeth  Edwards        Agnes  Malec 
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Elteab«thO.  Shirley  A.  Mlddleton 

Hasselmeyer  Mary  T.  Sh  e* 

Mary  R.  A.  Kennedy       Mary  B.  Ts  Iner 
To  be  nurse  officer 

Jerry  L.  Weston 

To  be  sanitary  engineer  d\rector 

William  E.  Bell 

To  be  senior  sanitary  en&ineer 
Paul  H.  Bedroslan  Jerrold  L.  fllchael 

Albert  E.  Bertram  Charles  W 

Edgar  A.  Jeffrey  Northlnfcton 

Bernd  Kahn  Warren  F.  pmlth 

Dean  S.  Mathews 

To  be  sanitary  engin^r 
James  R.  Buchtel  Rodger  L.  lupoid 

Richard  A  Lee  R.  Lut  sford 

Coddlngton  Jeremiah  :  I.  Lynch 

Donald  O.  Fox  Donald  W  Mantay 

John  A.  Prierson  Ronald  A.  Popkin 

Floyd  L.  Galpln  John  T.  T  aty 

Joseph  M.  Hans.  Jr.       Ronald  A.  Venezla 
Charles  D.  Larson  William  L  Wagner 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary/  engineer 

Theodore  Levin 
Darryl  D.  Tyler 
Ronald  J.  Vanmersbergen 

To  be  scientist  directpr 

Sidney  S.  Chemlck 
Maxwell  J.  WUcomb,  Jr. 

To  be  senior  scientikt 


Etobinson 
:.  Takemoto 
Thompson 


Adolph  R.  Brazls  Rosyln  Q. 

VlrgU  R.  Carlson  Kenneth 

Eskln  Huff  Ronald  H 

To  be  scienist 

Melvln  J.  Meketon 
Frank  A.  Pedersen 
Kenneth  O.  Phlfer 

To  be  sanitarian  direc 

John  H.  Fritz 
Morgan  S.  Seal 

To  be  senior  sanitarian 

James  A.  Clark.  Jr.         John  E 
Edward  J.  Cowan  Arthur  B 

David  H.  Flora  George  Mbrrlson 

John  W.  Greenley  Steadmai 

Samuel  W.  Hoover 

To  be  sanitarian 


Macklson 
.  McElwee 

;  ioses 
Pljar 
Strong 


D.  Gasdla 
Ripley 
Sal  vino 


1  i.  Mashbum 
Millar.  U 
Pouz 
Tenney 

^etmore 


James  M.  Cox  Frank  W 

Bobby  F.  Craft  Wendell 

Thomas  A.  Ford.  Jr.  David  B. 
Richard  W.  Gillespie  Stephen 
Robert  M.  HalUsey         Corwln  D 

To  be  senior  pharmac  ist 
Donald  E.  Baker  Salvatore 

Mario  C.  Baratta  Albert  B 

Bertram  J.  Baughman  Joseph  N 
Peter  L.  Bogarosh  Billy  G.  WelU 

John  M.  Folmer 

To  be  pharmacist 
Fred  Andres  William 

Norman  L.  Dunfee  William 
Wesley  R.  Qladhart,  Jr.  Thomas 
John  J.  Lucas  Roger  W 

IJonald  E.  Mabry  Clair  G. 

To  be  senior  assistant  pha  rmacist 
Charles  W.  Cook  James  A.  Keene 

Gayle  R.  Dolecek  Daniel  F.PulUvan 

Vincent  J.  Plerro 

To  be  veterinary  dir^tor 
Frederick  W.  Clayton 
Robert  T.  Habermann 

To  be  senior  veterinary  bfficer 
Thomas  P.  Cameron      Robert  H .  Huffaker 
James  R.  Ganaway         Richard  :..  Parker 

To  be  veterinary  offi  rer 
George  L.  Clarke  Robert  C  .  Scholtens 

Arnold  F.  Kaulmann     WUllam  0.  Winkler 
To  be  dietitian  direafor 
Genevieve  L.  Casalaspro 
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To  be  senior  dietitian 

Ernestlna  Bou 
Martha  E.  Clark 
Marguerite  M.  Smith 

To  be  dietitian 
Elizabeth  H.  Allsworth 
Eileen  A.  Murnln 
Elizabeth  K.  Witter 

To  be  senior  therapist 
Josef  Hoog  Joseph  K.  Reed.  Jr. 

Janeva  I.  Porter  Robert  N.  Zimmerman 

To  be  therapist 
Douglas  C.  Billion  Ronnie  E.  Townsend 

Klngsley  M.  Miner        Prank  H.  Troske,  Jr. 
Herbert  R.  Pruett  James  L.  Witt 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 

Robert  K.  Baus 
Roger  M.  Nelson 

To  be  health  services  director 

Ernest  O.  McDanlel 

Joseph  A.  Staton 

Maria  Zalduondo 

To  be  senior  health  services  officer 
Stanley  E.  Crawfort       Francis  P.  Relerson 
Douglas  K.  HlUlard       Robert  J.  Savard 
William  B.  Parsons       Walter  R.  Sceery 
Robert  M.  Pennington 

To  be  health  services  officer 
Robert  F.  Hickman       Robert  A.  Polcari 


or 


Lfiplante 
Mclntyre.  Jr 


M.  Overman 


Peter  E.  Kauffman 
William  P.  Kirk.  II 
Ralph  D.  Myhre 


Roger  H.  Schneider 
Ronald  L.  Shearln 
Richard  L.  Varner 


To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
Steven  A.  Coppola 

In  the  Armt 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

AKMT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  captain 
Abercromble.  Thomas.  419523734. 
Aberg,  Eric  Thomas,  474448234. 
Abney,  Robert  O..  373406886. 
Adair,  William  H.,  667507450. 
Adams,  Doye  W.,  224602719. 
Adams,  James  L..  218368412. 
Adams,  John,  378323029. 
Adams.  William  R.,  462660103. 
Akin,  Kenneth  A..  Jr..  406560828. 
Alden,  William  M.,  456742807. 
AUtz.  Douglas  A.,  122309391. 
Allen,  Cornelius  A.,  449626574. 
Allen,  Ralph  L.,  434561461. 
Allison,  William  P.,  511367305. 
Allman,  Douglas  D.,  563549231. 
Allman,  Gary  W.,  498445132. 
Alt.  Emile  A..  Jr.,  435564819. 
Ames,  Robert  A.,  066348196. 
Amos,  Albert  R.,  Jr.,  416503691. 
Amrine.  Robert  M.,  286369370. 
Anderson,  Aggrey  V.,  215380530. 
Anderson,  Dean  R..  253647558. 
Anderson.  Martin  S..  563540752. 
Anderson,  Norman  L.,  474464082. 
Anderson,  Randall  J.,  477421587. 
Anderson,  Robert  L.,  310301661. 
Anderson,  Stephen  M.,  527569791. 
Anderson,  Wolfgang,  535406216. 
Andrae.  Raymond  R..  389346968. 
Andrews.  Andrew  E.,  551588258. 
Ankrom.  Charles  B.,  283323283. 
Annan.  William  M.,  213400685. 
Antonoplos,  David  J.,  171303200. 
Armistead,  Joseph  D.,  466661097. 
Armour,  Richard  J.,  064345083. 
Armstrong,  Henry  J.,  417604404. 
Armstrong  William,  441388089. 
Arnold,  Edward  D.,  416542266. 
Arnold,  Joseph  C,  110349619. 
Arnold,  Richard  L.,  343321190. 
Arrlngton,  John  W.,  241621068. 
Arrington,  Theron  R.,  450565958. 


Ashbrook,  Lonnle  R.,  286386750. 
Ashworth,  Jimmy  P.,  459528319. 
Askew,  Arthur  M.,  Ill,  263644226. 
Atcheson,  Donald  W..  139325669. 
Atkins.  Ronald  L.,  509405731. 
Austin,  Lavern  M  ,  543389920. 
Ayers,  James  E.,  305449522. 
Bachman,  Howard  P..  293365384. 
Bachman.  James  H.,  316406176. 
Badger,  Thomas  A.,  226626516. 
Baggett,  John  A.,  424403332. 
Baggott,  Francis  M.,  578584639. 
Bagley,  Philip  J.,  227644945. 
Bailey,  Charles  R..  463583164. 
Bailey.  Dalene  G.,  548542498. 
Bailey,  Harvey  J..  446406262. 
Bain.  Seavy  A..  Jr..  239644917. 
Balsden.  Edward  D..  267608732. 
Baker,  Robert  G..  354342283. 
Balderson,  Robert  A.,  101349484. 
Baldwin,  Roger  L.,  286365972. 
Ball,  Francisco  Jr.,  460621298. 
Ballagh,  Robert  S.  Jr..  521444388. 
Baratto,  David  J.,  555524047. 
Barnes,  Charles  W.,  230544302. 
Barnhart.  Robert  N.,  514369403. 
Baron.  David  V.,  375380188. 
Barr,  Douglas  H..  538386690. 
Barrett,  Robert  E.,  131283232. 
Barrett.  Robert  W.,  511404329. 
Barrett,  Thomas  P.,  423528382. 
Barrle,  Jeffrey  E.,  125309242, 
Barry,  David  A.  Jr..  068345347. 
Bartholomew,  Daniel,  171321562. 
Bartz,  Richard  C,  150327385. 
Bashore,  John  P.,  454569141. 
Baslle.  Domenlc  P.,  209326645. 
Bassett.  Lionel  T.,  165343970. 
Bateman.  Billy  B.,  459626654. 
Bates,  Jared  L.,  060349134. 
Battllega,  John  A.,  542486542. 
Batts.  William  M.  H,  462688371. 
Baucum,  Tommy  A.,  467584430. 
Baukert.  Frank  P.,  348329154. 
Bawell,  Walter  A.,  182326047. 
Bayer,  William  K.,  II,  162342976. 
Beale,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  577583919. 
Beall,  Marshall  D.,  529543732. 
Beasley,  Clifford  M.,  226527290. 
Bechtold.  Earl  E.,  201320211. 
Beck,  William  R.,  216409702. 
Becker,  Loren  L.,  505403747. 
Bedell.  Larry  L.,  465621510. 
Bedford,  Ralph  L.,  030303857. 
Behr.  Steven,  069344795. 
Belerschmltt,  James,  207326931. 
Seller,  George  W.,  176329538. 

Bell.  David  G..  428788153. 

Bell.  Richard  A.,  II,  459645548. 

Bell,  Robert  J..  483480174. 

Benavldes,  GusUvo,  463627830. 

Bender.  Michael  J.,  228486817. 

Bennett.  John  L.,  048326053. 

Bennett,  Leon  L.,  247705961. 

Bergen,  John  D.,  Jr.,  094321206. 

Bergeron.  Paul  R.,  035265996. 

Bergman.  David  M.,  440406658. 

Berner,  Robert  L.,  267602725. 

Berrong.  Larry  B.,  259649931. 

Berry.  Larry  G.,  232648927. 

Besselleu.  William.  261580076. 

Best,  Billy  B.,  237607912. 

Best.  Thomas  W..  166326481. 

Bettner,  Steven  M.,  309443163. 

Blanco.  Charles,  032280110. 

Blank,  Samuel  A.,  Jr.,  161343070. 

Blckel.  Charles  W.,  308380862. 

Bldwell.  Robert  L..  262640674. 

Blege,  Richard  A..  285389333. 

Blgelow,  James  E.,  II,  110349478. 

BUla.  Ray  W.,  529445316. 

Blnkley.  Russell  W..  516409299. 

Blrcher,  John  E.,  in,  162329809. 

Bird,  Lawrence  M..  Jr.,  126329489. 

Blschoff,  Eric  L.,  301362050. 

Blssey,  Trevor  E.,  333348391. 

Bizzarro,  Richard  M.,  021281068. 

Black,  Bruce  R.,  261624978. 

Black.  Gorham  L  ,  in,  539409791. 
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Black,  Jerry  L.,  30S387150. 
Black,  Robert  G.,  253545519. 
Blackwell.  James  R  ,  463560698. 
Blakely,  William  M..  255602468. 
Blanks,  John  R.,  Jr.,  252643976. 
Blaylock,  James  R.,  484369848. 
Bloodhart,  Raymond,  567563768. 
Bloomfleld,  Kenneth,  373360668. 
Bluhm,  Raymond  K.,  364325474. 
Bobar.  Robert  L..  019324003. 
Bock,  James  W.  E.,  289309607. 
Boesch,  Carl  R..  036264625. 
Boettcher,  Wolfgang,  46645660. 
Bohm,  John  A.,  381388249. 
Bohnak,  Anthony  J.,  356349610. 
Boley.  Steven  K.,  632406624. 
Bombel,  George  A..  627485002. 
Bond,  Leroy  M.,  60242901. 
Bonlne,  Larry  S.,  409606923. 
Booher,  Samuel  W.,  195327311. 
Boone,  Howard  E.,  460669644. 
Booth,  Clinton  A.,  033282861. 
Bordenet,  John  P.,  637381386. 
Born,  Howard  P.,  226529394. 
Boroff.  Michael  A..  363405079. 
Boterweg.  Conrad  II.  256602273. 
Boukalls.  Peter  C.  187322733. 
Bourgault,  Bruce  A.,  633386661. 
Bowen,  Dennis  M.,  495980024. 
Bowen,  Jerry  W.,  429788828. 
Bowman,  Gary  P.,  518409969. 
Bowman,  Thomas  E.,  226542417. 
Bowman,  Thomas  E.,  161341366. 
Boyd,  Clinton  B.,  457707389. 
Boyd,  Gary  A..  644466239. 
Boyd.  Hugh  P.,  in.  230549697. 
Boyd.  Joel  D.,  448388820. 
Bradley,  John,  113343890. 
Brake,  Perry  P.,  634384297. 
Bramlett,  l>avld  A.,  561689889. 
Bramlette,  Larry  J.,  574144114. 
Branch,  David  D.,  Jr..  219264171. 
Branch.  William  A..  142344893. 
Brandon,  James  C,  411642504. 
Brandon,  Ramey  J.,  456660231. 
Braucb.  GUbert  M.  F.,  243606016. 
Bray.  William  G.,  Jr.,  448360995. 
Brazee,  Frederick  E.,  231546169. 
Brennan,  Mark  P..  Jr..  230542966. 
Brett,   Thomas   H.,   228563604. 
Brewer,  Lance  O.,  450582579. 
Brewer.  Larry  K..  462641551. 
Brldgewater,  Gary  L..  495402723. 
Brlerly,  William  P.,  423525977. 
Bright.  Wlllard  R.,  250663413. 
Brinkman.  Edward  P.,  113323829. 
Brodsky.  WllUam  M..  144324398. 
Brogdon,  James  M..  n.  442364239. 
Brokaw,  Milton  J.,  231525764. 
Brominskl.  Emll  J.,  360326509. 
Brosnahan.  Patrick,  342262994. 
Brown,  Charles  Q..  457563836. 
Brown,  David  R..  257563127. 
Brown,  Gerald  C,  006369394. 
Brown,  Harvey  B.,  446427311. 
Brown,  James  P.,  418505593. 
Brown,  Robert  B..  234641670. 
Brown,  Roger  J.,  066323106. 
Brown,  Thomas  E.,  150308487. 
Brown,  Victor  A..  256628679. 
Brown,  William  C.  442380735. 
Brown,  William  C.  245680046. 
Broyles,  WllUam  L.,  19380267. 
Bruce,  Robert  J..  001303102. 
Brucker,  Willis  H.,  079346506. 
Brunner,  George  S.  N..  450645069. 
Bryan.  Edward  R..  III.  247628333. 
Bryan,  Hardy  W..  UI.  265583383. 
Bryan,  Larry  A..  612420823. 
Bryce,  Ronald  H.,  671501782. 
Buchly,  Howard  L.,  525929672. 
Buchta,  Bernard  R.,  607521738. 
Buckley,  Kurt  P.,  566562258. 
Buckner.  Roy  C,  117324092. 
Buehler.  Christian.  216384327. 
Buglelskl,  Dennis  E.,  338344392. 
Bullard,  Charles  N.,  431607951. 
BurelU,  Robert  C.  167344389. 
Burke.  James  W..  264588466. 
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Wengert,  Walter  D..  VUWS'iniSt . 
Wenners,  Edward  B.,  0332800M. 
Werner,  Gerald  C,  396384440, 
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Wemert.  Joseph  O..  284383681. 
West,  Arthur  L.,  m,  446403961. 
Westfall,  Grover  D  .  4483801 16. 
Wettack,  Jtdin  T..  III.  510407880. 
WharttKi,  Richard  W..  238486750. 
Wheeler.  Wayne  R  .  016320477. 
Whipple,  Robert  E.,  027309540. 
Whltaker.  James  P..  467626571. 
Whitcomb.  Richard  G  ,  537381944. 
White,  David  E..  500409699. 
White,  Ernest  K..  Jr..  111305108. 
White.  George  C.  HI,  139320835. 
White.  Lowea.  367520549. 
White,  Steven  L.  287601215. 
Whltehome.  Joseph.  003320626. 
Whitney,  Douglas  \V..  521469185. 
Wicks,  Bruce  J..  033308376. 
Wiener,  William,  098324865. 
Wlgdahl.  Leroy  C  .  503408651. 
Wikan,  Michael  E.,  110349524. 
Wilde,  Gary  D.,  6343836(>3. 
Wilde.  Ronuie  L..,  458641729. 
Wilev,'  David  D  .  543463141. 
Wiley,  Howard  L.,  007387395 
Wllkerson.  James  V..  459541055. 
Williams,  Albert  C  ,  110349512. 
Williams,  Gene  R  .  532329365. 
Williams,  George  M.,  291367199. 
Williams,  Oler  P.,  Jr..  431763288. 
Williams.  Richard  G  ,  110349628. 
Williams,  Rowdy  L.,  441385547. 
Williams,  Walter  L  ,  555488008. 
Williams,  WUllam  J..  258482061. 
Williford,  Sherman,  224503744. 
Willis,  Edward  J..  Jr.,  106S45494. 
Wilson,  George  E  .  097264293 
Wlnarskl.  Stanley  T.,  142303786. 

Wing,  Raymond  A..  007407113. 

WlnmlU,  John  I.   028285456. 

Wlnslow.  Wendelln  W..  537388622. 

Winston.  Albert  P..  444360813. 

Winters,  Da\-ld  R..  184320360. 

Wmton,  Harold  R  .  110349629. 

Wiser,  James  W.,  400544505. 

Wishart,  Ronald  K..  154322348. 

Wlsslnger,  Thomas  R.,  166345740. 

Wolfson,  Joel,  011286143. 

Woodbury.  Kenneth  M..  044328I5S. 

Woods  Jackie  W.,  234581836. 

Woods[  Lreroy.  099336689. 

Woolsey,  George  T..  110349631. 

Work.  Samuel  C  197246408. 

Wresche,  Dee  V..  430723030. 

Wright,  Johnny  F..  353621663. 

Wright.  Richard  H..  252567098. 

Wurm,  Charles  U.,  131300597. 

Wynn,  Robert  E.,  413628028. 

Wyrick,  James  L.,  520341359. 

Xenakis,  John  J.,  025301606. 

Yamada,  Karl  M..  576403202. 

Yancy,  Jimmy  B  ,  428809577. 

Yando,  Arthur  N.,  009268465. 

Yankoupe.  Roger  P.,  50342846. 

Yedinak.  Steven  M..  Jr..  531364621. 

Young,  Alvln  D.,  427709977. 

Young.  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  577547740. 

Youngblood,  Norman,  2S0547499. 

Yourtee,  Leon  R.,  Ill,  223548587. 

Zana,  Donald  D.,  204325904. 

Zlegler.  WHltam  A.,  216422137. 

Zimmerman,  Henry  H.,  337342302. 

Zimmerman,  James  E.,  521547021. 

Zlelt,  WUUam  E.,  497401279. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  captain 
Blschoff,  Jerome  P.,  643888662. 
Guenther,  Raymond  J.,  190241826. 
Sullivan,  Lake  P.,  055287527. 

WOICKN'S  MIMY   COBPS 

To  be  capUtiM 

Bransford.  Ann  H..  129287114. 
Cain,  Carolyn  H..  147285882. 
Clark,  Doris  M.,  II.  108328545. 
De  Lora,  Jo  Ann,  569666021. 
Emmons,  Mary  A.,  015303897. 
Hery,  Te  Ata  R..  223S2477B. 
Redman,  Oiorta  D.,  55^63367. 
Zimmerman,  Mary-Lou,  188807876. 
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To  he  ccptain 
Coppin.  Thomas  D..  29484764. 
Dunnington,  Glenn  W.,  522526859. 
Knieser.  Martial  R.,  080341541. 
ModarelU,  Robert  O..  146325651. 
Myers,  WUUam  D.,  231580029. 
Segal,  Herbert  E..  148321739. 
Webber,  George  R.,  408660360. 
WUloughby,  Cole  B.,  279388764. 
Woodall.  John  B.,  461608513. 
Young,  Edward  J.,  131301459. 

DCNTAI.   CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Gares,  William  M.,  Jr.,  226546322. 
Goodman,  John  T.,  460649331. 

VETEKINART    COBPS 

To  be  captain 
BiUups,  Leonard  H.,  228463539. 
Johnson,  Howard  C,  454586567. 
Lumpkin,  WUUam  L..  434584778. 
Melllck,  Paul  W.,  292346528. 
Moch,  Ronald  W.,  492448739. 
Oldham,  Larry  6..  513407111. 

fcTEalC.M.    SERVICE   CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Adams,  Thomas  H..  225*49481. 
Barrett,  Richard  A.,  273363179. 
BaumlUer.  Charles.  187306796. 
Bazany,  James  L.,  343303959. 
BiUbe.  Dean  A..  48*?443118. 
Boyd,  Raymond  D.,  219383615. 
Brady,  Thomas  P.,  036242035. 
Bulla.  BUI  P.,  515402876. 
Bullock,  Thomas  G.,  377369762. 
Case,  Harry  M.,  309423797. 
Clapp,  Charles  R.,  515382970. 
Coble,  George  T.,  Jr.,  498369698. 
Cole,  Edward  G.,  U,  161325379. 
Cole,  Ronald  M.,  414620439. 
Conway,  John  W.,  519880665. 
Day,  Doel  O..  242584120. 
Dorsey,  Philip  L.,  48*462119. 
Durand,  WUllam  B..  137264641. 
Durey.  Richard  A.,  480348810. 
Ely,  Thomas  L..  452624169. 
Ethington,  WUUam.  269686481. 
Pairfleld.  Louis  D.,  315382042. 
Fechner,  Robert  P.,  499443311. 
Peldman,  Arnold,  304241800. 
Freeman.  Harry  T.,  429525394. 
Freeman,  Joseph  B.,  223462598. 
Frew,  William  D.,  403524300. 

Galey,  James  H..  444347570. 

Gensler,  Jay  D.,  453588386. 

Glblin,  Daniel  E..  338300568. 

Gilman,  Wayne  A.,  503423845. 

Goriup.  Franklin  J..  220384903. 

Grosshans.  John  H..  533389292. 

Hall,  Jack  C,  501266684. 

Hammond,  George  E.,  Jr.,  260528838. 

Harrell,  Henry  C,  Jr.,  464560646. 

Hawkins.  James  W.,  Jr..  222665987. 

Hay,  Eugene  P.,  292388151. 

Hedrlck.  David  R.,  266647779. 

Helmbold,  Richard  P..  267627308. 

Hermanntz.  Robert  J..  894402489. 

HUl,  Anthony  W.,  212408080. 

Hopkins,  Clarence  E  .  253609103. 

Huntington,  Bobby  N.,  450585667. 

Isgrlg,  Frederick  A.,  439734502. 

Itallano,  Angelo  J.,  300306852. 

Jacoby,  Thomas  G.,  200326274. 

Jargowsky,  Robert  A.,  136260016. 

Jordan,  Charles  O.,  Jr  ,  615386026. 

Jorlett,  Joel,  219383653. 

Kelley,  Randall  R.,  408723604. 

Kelly.  Robert  W.,  642440384. 

Larsen  James  H..  517326604. 

Leach, 'Paul  J.,  *636043a9. 

Letchworth,  James  R  ,  44742770S. 

Llbby,  Glidden  N..  389361316. 

LohmiUer,  WlUlam,  397382661. 

Maykuth,  Paul  B.,  518444434. 

McCUnton,  Gaylon,  484620535. 

McWatters.  Jack  W.,  I«832«7fl3. 

Meuth.  Michael  L..  405622628. 
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Mlcek,  Jerome  J.,  605502691. 
Moore,  James  P.,  408628987. 
Moore,  WUUam  E.,  225627646. 
Mora,  Edward  A.,  466645681. 
Mortensen,  Eugene  P.,  140321105. 
Nelson,  Larry  L.,  603504429. 
Newborn,  James  L.,  257687409. 
OUhovlk.  Paul  L.,  026308757. 
Pleasants,  James  L.,  238627562. 
Poe,  Gerald  D.,  432648752. 
Pollard,  David  E.,  267629123. 
Purcell,  Jackson  D.,  375428675. 
Redlngton,  Bryce  C,  483481350. 
Relchard,    Lawrence,    156308028. 
Relneck.  Theodore  C.  398347319. 
Ribotto.  Joe  W..  Jr.,  528488941. 
Richards.  Robert  E.,  181347586. 
Sandldge,  WlUlam  M.,  228508415. 
Sawyer,  James  R.,  256641667. 
Schlenker.  Austin  C.  097225046. 
Schlenker,  Patrick.  126327182. 
Schott,  Thomas  A.,  487361619. 
Schwlcker.  Dale  H.,  551602276. 
Selby,  Jackie  L.,  234645047. 
Severson,  Richard  W..  604466365. 
Sowder.  Norman  G.,  432667496. 
SplUe,  Robert  M.,  476427049. 
Stlngle,  Norbert  A.,  399423232. 
Stockmoe,  Lyle  D.,  501288187. 
Suit,  Larry  R.,  496429414. 
Sutton,  WlUlam  L..  240445312. 
Vorpahl.  Kenneth  W.,  475405492. 
Waters,  Henry  J.,  240681962. 
Weeks,  Hershel  E.,  419545461. 
Welser,  PbUlp  C,  536389695. 
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Wiley,  Roger  W.,  353326915. 
Wilson,  Claude  L.,  446407333. 
Wood,  Robert  T.,  461341701. 
Wright,  Frederick  L..  509360479. 

ARMT    IftTBSE    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Anderson,  Luke  R.,  257480193. 
Baca,  Richard  C,  522627086. 
Banks,  WUUam  C,  n,  028301134. 
Bennett,  Mary  M.,  039267902. 
Bouleau,  Paul  J.,  034289297, 
Bowman,  Linda  A.,  679563430. 
Brodkey,  CarcAlne  G.,  265604781. 
Chaussee,  Daniel  L.,  502421724. 
Cogswell,  Gall  D.,  615385084. 
Couch,  Kenneth  R.,  528481496. 
Devln.  Kathleen,  572546084. 
Dodds,  Carol  M.,  194225958. 
Edwards,  Carolyn  L.,  266744042. 
Ehrhart,  Marjorle  K.,  288326345. 
Ellis.  Merlan  O..  518428714. 
Freeman,  WUUam  E.,  231383089. 
Gaynor,  Mary  E..  173284571. 
Gordon,  Jacqueline,  633345030. 
Gouldthorpe,  Barbara,  230488801. 
Gramkow,  Nancy  V.,  279329930. 
Grantham,  Norma  J.,  507428731. 
Grlebllng,  Harry  W.,  302320287. 
Grless,  Loma  L..  550549771. 
Hammann,  Amy  D.,  153282479. 
Herrlngton,  Joyce,  042343941, 
Jaquez,  Virginia,  626481639. 
Jerney,  Charlotte  O.,  390403495. 
Johnston,  Zula  J.,  194306626. 
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Jones,  Royce  E.,  523508274. 
KatUuB,  Joseph  P.,  040346730. 
KukUnskl,  Joanna  L.,  429760995. 
Lambert,  Sharon  L.,  474467183. 
Lotspelch,  Angela  P..  160301875. 
Mangold,  Kathleen  H.,  387402881. 
Matson,  Erland  G.,  370349704. 
McCasland,  Nickey,  460584000. 
Messerschmldt,  Mary,  296328018. 
Morlarty,  Francis  M.,  023328708, 
Nennlnger,  Ann  J.,  493568195. 
Pearce,  Maurice  C,  366368163. 
Ryan.  Mary  H.,  324282786. 
Scbmoker,  Arthur  W.,  183283818. 
Stemm,  Patricia  A..  301287343. 
Temple,  Charles  L.,  492383549. 
Thompson,  Marllee,  603502060. 
UnderhUl.  Lllbum,  261529747. 
Victor,  Joseph  A.,  211329515. 
Wachowskl,  Regina  E..  16O269330. 
Weir,  Patricia  A.,  484640961. 
Wolf,  Jo  E.,  272388761. 
Zahn,  Karen  E.,  064347767. 
Zanto,  Raymond  L.,  394322895. 
Zuelke,  David  H.,  393386717. 

ARMT    MEDIC AL    SPBCIALIST   CORPS 

To  be  captain 

Davis,  Benjamin  S.,  264467669. 
Donaghue,  Daniel  A.,  368369184. 
Mayberry,  John  D.,  686224773. 
Meyer,  Nancy  A.,  366446394. 
Moore,  John  W.,  048309042. 
Selman,  Sherley  A.,  258667348. 
Thomes,  Llnwood  J.,  267707777. 
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THE  AMERICAN  FLAG — ARTICLE  BY 
DR.  WOODROW  W.  HAYZLETT 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIRCIN1A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  June  12  edition  of  the  Hopewell  News 
included  an  inspiring  article  on  the 
American  flag,  written  by  Dr.  Woodrow 
W.  Hayzlett,  pastor  of  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Hopewell,  Va. 

In  a  time  when  some  radicals  think  it 
Is  fashionable  to  desecrate  the  flag,  the 
words  of  Dr.  Hayzlett  are  particularly 
appropriate. 

June  14  marked  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Hayzlett  from  his  pastorate  after  33 
years  of  dedicated  service.  His  many 
friends  in  Hopewell  honored  him  for  his 
service  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
on  June  14,  Flag  Day,  which  was  the  in- 
spiration for  his  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Does  the  Flag  Still  Wavr  Over  Land  of 

THx  Frek,  Brave 

(By  Woodrow  W.  Hayzlett) 

June  the  14th  will  mark  the  193rd  anni- 
versary of  the  ad  option  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  of  the  red,  white  and  blue  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  At  the  time  of 
Its  adoption,  George  Washington  and  hla 
thin  ranks  of  the  Continental  Army  were  en- 
gaged In  our  war  of  Uberatlon  from  the 
tyranny  of  George  in  of  England. 

It  first  flew  over  a  land  battle  on  August 


16,  1777,  when  troops  under  John  Stark 
fought  in  the  Battle  of  Bennington  in  South- 
western Vermont.  It  was  first  carried  on  a 
U.S.  Navy  ship  on  November  1,  1777,  when 
John  Paul  Jones  left  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire  in  the  Ranger. 

The  piece  of  red,  white  and  blue  bunting 
should  be  loved  by  every  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try and  respected  by  every  country  on  the 
face  of  this  earth. 

Red  in  the  flag,  is  for  hardiness  and  cour- 
age. The  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  resplendent  with  stories  of  a  peo- 
ple who  by  hardiness  and  courage,  carved 
out  this  land  and  made  it  what  it  is. 

The  white  in  the  flag  is  for  purity  and  In- 
nocence. The  government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  have  never 
had  designs  on  the  territory  or  the  posses- 
sions of  any  other  people. 

Whenever  bur  flag  has  been  carried  into 
battle  on  foreign  soil  it  has  been  in  the  inter- 
est of  freedom  and  not  for  any  personal  gain 
to  our  country  or  its  people.  Witness  the  mil- 
Uons  of  do'lars  poured  Into  the  Philippines 
after  the  Spanish  American  War  and  the  bil- 
lions for  Reconstruction  after  World  War  I 
and  the  added  blUions  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
after  World  War  n  and  the  monies  spent  In 
South  Korea  and  In  South  Vietnam. 

Blue  Is  for  vigilance,  perseverance  and  Jus- 
tice. Our  forefathers  learned  to  live  with 
danger,  "they  kept  their  powder  dry."  Dare 
we  relax  and  be  indilTerent  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  engaged  in 
a  battle  without  and  within  to  determine 
whether  "a  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people"  shall  perish  from 
the  face  of  this  earth? 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  weakness.  We  must 
"be  strong  and  in  the  power  of  His  might.  We 
must  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God  that 
we  might  withstand  the  wiles  of  the  Devil." 
Initiative  and  flnishitlve  are  equally  im- 
portant. In  our  struggle  to  preserve  our 
way  of  life,  we  must  be  like  Captain  John 
Paul  Jones  on  his  sinking  ship,  "I  have  Just 
begun  to  fight."  At  tbe  same  time  we  mtist 


be  on  guard,  lest  we  be  so  occupied  that  the 
smaUest  act  of  injustice  go  unnoticed  and 
not  corrected. 

The  flag  code  or  set  of  rules  for  display- 
ing and  honoring  our  flag  are  gvUde  lines 
given  to  us  to  show  our  patriotism  and  re- 
spect for  our  flag  and  the  country  for  which 
It  stands. 

During  these  turbulent  times  our  flag  has 
been  disgraced  by  being  used  as  a  garment, 
by  being  burned,  by  being  dragged  In  the 
fllth  of  the  street  and  by  being  torn  by  the 
lawless  on  our  streets  and  coUege  and  uni- 
versity campuses. 

When  this  is  done,  not  only  is  our  flag 
desecrated  but  ovir  country  instated,  every 
red  blooded  American  slapped  in  the  face 
but  more  than  all  this,  over  one  mllUon 
men  and  women  who  have  given  their  Uves 
in  all  our  country's  wars,  have  had  their 
graves  and  memories  scarred  by  those  who 
would  tear  down  and  destroy  their  sacred 
heritage. 

You  might  say  that  life  in  our  country 
today  Is  a  paradox,  from  rags  to  riches  thence 
to  rags  in  four  generations.  The  first  genera- 
tion worked  hard  to  carve  out  this  land 
and  make  It.  The  second  generation  tries  to 
consolidate  and  enhance  it.  The  third  gen- 
eration tries  its  best  to  dissipate,  to  tear 
down  and  destroy.  The  fourth  generation 
must  begin  all  over  again. 

Win  we  never  learn? 

In  the  light  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the 
United  States  of  America  today  there  are 
many  serlous-mlnded  people  who  wake  each 
morning,  as  did  Francis  Scott  Key  and  ask, 
"Does  the  flag  still  wave  o'er  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

My  fellow  Americans  it's  high  time  this 
country  has  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  It  begins 
when  we  feel  a  tug  at  our  heart,  a  lump  in 
our  throat  and  a  tear  in  our  eye  as  we 
look  at  old  Glory  and  say: 

"I  pledge  aUeglance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Re- 
pubUc  for  which  It  stands,  one  naUon,  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all." 
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WASHINGTON  ORDERED  KOT  TO 
CROSS  THE  DELAWARE— PSCALA- 
TION   FEARED 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMllR 


or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESENT  ATIVES 


Monday.  June  22.  1971 


ths 


n  ;ver 


from 


CltiZ«QS 


31. 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker 
a    great   deal   of   sober-sided 
these  days  about  "widening 
Vietnam.   99   percent  of  it 
chair  strategists  who  have 
close  to  Vietnam,  or  who  hav 
most  a  week  or  two  there  on 
are  pleased  to  call  "factfinding 
The  Repubhcan  Congressional 
tees  weekly  Newsletter  for 
lishes   a   letter   which    the 
Congress  might  have  addressed 
Washington  were  it  moved  by 
debate  we  are  hearing  today  in 
The  letter,  which  follows, 
in  the  Indianapolis  News : 

dccembek 

Deak    Gencrai.    Washington: 
been  received   by  the  Contlnenta  I 
which  has  caused  grave  concern 
formed  that  you  are  planning  an 
of  the  conflict  into  New  Jersey 
it   that   you   Intend    to   cross   tb( 
River  and  attack  the  enemy  at 

You  are  advised  that  Congress 
a    resolution    forbidding    you 
reclUess  adventxire.  You  must  be 
a    large   percentage   of   our 
favor   your   mlUtary   approach    to 
Furthermore,  you  have  already 
major  withdrawal  of  combat  trooi^ 
enlistment  of  about  three-fourths 
6,000  troops  expires  on  December 
highly  unreasonable  to  exp>ect 
to  re-enter   New  Jersey   less   th 
prior  to  expiration  of  their 

It  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
your  pitiable   supplies  should   b« 
and  not  expended  on  a  maneuv 
debatable  value.  What  can  you 
to   accomplish?   The   British 
seas  and  will  have  no  difficulty 
what  little  military  equipment 
able  to  destroy  or  capture. 

We  must  also  advise  that  should 
obey  this  command  and  attack 
all    further    monies    and    suppli 
stopped  Immediately.  While  we 
convenience  this  may  cause  to 
we  feel  that  control  of  the  purs< 
the  only  effective  tool  which  we 
you  to  limit  your  ambitious 

We  are  further  shocked  that 
anticipate  launching   a  surprise 
Christmas  Eve.  This  U 
tlve  occasion  on  which  it  may  be 
anticipated  the  British  Army  is  no  ; 
to  engage  in  combat.  Perhaps  thlf 
might  be  slightly  altered  if  you 
a  formal  invitation  from  the  duly 
government  of  the  colony  of  Ne^' 
engtige  Ln  such  conduct.  But  we 
In    the    files   of   the   Continental 
Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs 
such  an  invitation. 

We  understand  you  have 
New  Jersey  immediately  following 
ton  operation.  But  how  can  we 
You  have  4.500  militiamen  who 
discharged  on  December  31.  What 
do  we  have  that  you  will  not 
Trenton    under    some    pretext 
necessity?  How  can  we  trust  youl 
on  your  leadership  at  Long  Islai|d 
Neck,  Pelham   and  White  Plains 
time  you  loet.  Now  you  say  that 
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attack  on  Trenton  is  not  only  militarily 
sound  but  might  be  the  turning  point  In  the 
war. 

Finally,  your  proposed  attack  will  only  har- 
den the  attitude  of  King  George  III.  Although 
we  admit  that  for  10  years  negotiations  with 
King  George  have  had  no  success  beyond 
agreement  on  the  shape  of  the  conference 
table,  still  we  must  persist  in  seeking  a  po- 
litical settlement.  He  may  become  even  more 
intransigent  when  word  of  your  affront 
reaches  London. 

After  all,  we  really  have  no  vital  Interest 
to  protect  In  New  Jersey.  The  Revolution  can 
be  won  without  New  Jersey.  Maybe  you  can 
win  this  war  by  catching  General  Cornwallls 
at  Yorktown  in  Virginia.  Although  this  is  ad- 
mittedly speculation,  under  such  a  circum- 
stance we  could  get  along  without  retaking 
New  Jersey. 

In  summary,  General  Washington,  you  are 
hereby  ordered  to  keep  your  troops  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Delaware  until  the 
Continental  Congress'  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee decides  to  let  you  cross  and,  oh  yes, 
be  sure  to  have  the  Revolution  terminated  no 
later  than  Dec.  31.  1777. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Continental  Conckess. 


CAPTAIN  EAGAR  PRESENTED  NAVY 
COMMENDATION  MEDAL  WITH 
COMBAT  "V  • 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

of  massachdsctts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
recent  informal  ceremony  at  the  Wash- 
ington, DC,  Navy  Yard,  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Eagar.  Jr.,  who  is  employed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  clerk  to  our  OCQ- 
cial  Reporters  of  Debate,  was  awarded 
the  Navy  Commendation  Medal  with 
Combat  V  for  Valor. 

Mr.  Eagar.  one  of  our  heroes,  was 
awarded  the  Medal  for  Meritorious  Serv- 
ice while  serving  In  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam as  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

I  extend  to  Mr.  Eagar  my  congratula- 
tions on  his  receipt  of  this  distinguished 
citation,  which  he  earned  by  his  out- 
standing service  in  times  of  armed  con- 
flict, a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  enclose : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  takes  pleasure 
in  presenting  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal 
to  First  Lieutenant  Edward  R.  Eagar.  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for  service  as  set 
forth  in  the  following  citation : 

"For  meritorious  service  while  serving  as 
Hospital  Projects  Officer  and  Division  Per- 
sonal Response  Officer,  G-5  Section.  Head- 
quarters, Third  Marine  Division  In  connec- 
tion with  combat  operations  against  the 
enemy  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  from  24 
October  1968  to  17  September  1966.  Through- 
out this  period.  First  Lieutenant  E^agar  per- 
formed his  duties  In  an  exemplary  and  highly 
professional  manner.  Joining  the  command 
at  a  time  when  the  Third  Marine  Division 
Memorial  Children's  Hospital  was  still  In  the 
planning  stages,  he  worked  tirelessly  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  funds  for  its  construction 
and,  by  his  diligent  supervision,  ensured  its 
completion  within  a  short  period  of  time, 
thereby  materially  enhancing  Vietnamese- 
American  relations.  By  his  fluency  In  the 
Vietnamese  language  and  bla  courage  In 
traveling    alone    through    enemy-controlled 
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territory  to  remote  villages,  he  contributed 
significantly  to  the  Personal  Response  Pro- 
gn'am.  As  a  result  of  his  diligent  and  resource- 
ful efforts,  the  operational  effectiveness  of 
the  G-5  Section  was  greatly  enhanced.  By 
his  Initiative,  superb  professionalism,  and 
loyal  devotion  to  duty.  First  Lieutenant  Eagar 
earned  the  respect  of  all  who  served  with  him 
and  upheld  the  finest  traditions  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Service." 

The  Combat  Distinguishing  Device  is  au- 
thorized. 

H.  W.  BusE.  Jr  . 
Lieutenant  General,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Cormnanding    General,    Fleet    Marine 
Force.  Pacific 

(For  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy). 


I  AM  AN  AMERICAN 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22. 1970 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  good  friends  and  constituents,  Mr. 
Richard  O.  Schuck.  prothonotary  and 
clerk  of  courts  in  Middleburg.  Pa.,  has 
composed  a  very  moving  and  thought- 
provoking  creed  entitled  "I  Am  an  Amer- 
ican." Because  of  Its  timely  message.  I 
share  it  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives : 

I  Am  an  American 
(By  Richard  O.  Schuck) 
I  am  an  American  who  is  deeply  concerned 
about  events  taking  place  In  my  be- 
loved country  today. 
I  am  an  American  who  knows  no  other  coun- 
try has  given  so  much  to  so  many 
throughout  the  world  while  still  trying 
to  face  its  problems  at  home. 

I  am  an  American  who  believes  that  my  coun- 
try is  the  only  one  in  the  world  that 
gives  those  living  in  suppression — such 
as  in  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia — 
to  name  a  few — the  hope  that  some- 
day they  too  can  be  free. 

I  am  an  American  who  knows  that  my  coun- 
try has  more  Immigrants  annually 
than  any  other  nation — and  a  waiting 
list  of  many  thousands — because  my 
country  is  still  considered  the  land  of 
opportunity  and  the  land  of  the  free. 

I  am  an  American  who  knows  my  country 
forgave  her  enemies  after  the  World 
Wars  and  assisted  them  In  rebuilding 
their  countries. 

I  am  an  American  who  knows  that  my  coun- 
try owes  no  debts  to  other  nations  but 
many  nations  are  Indebted  to  my 
country — including  Russia  for  arms 
we  supplied  that  country  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Germans. 

I  am  an  American  who  is  concerned  about 
the  dissenters  who  recognize  only  the 
faults  of  my  country  and  fall  to  "thank 
the  Lord"  for  being  able  to  live  in  a 
country  which  has  given  them  the 
right  to  dissent. 

I  am  an  American  who  believes  all  the  peo- 
ple of  my  country  have  rights — but 
none  have  the  right  to  perform  in  such 
a  manner  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others. 

I  am  an  American  who  knows  there  are  those 
who  think  that  freedom  means  the 
right  to  obey  only  the  laws  of  the  land 
they  are  wUllng  to  obey — and  scream 
"brutality"  when  they  violate  a  law 
they  aren't  wUlIng  to  obey. 
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I  am  an  American  who  knows  many  in  my 
country  preach  "PEACE"  but  turn  their 
heeds  when  those  in  their  group  use 
violence. 

I  am  an  American  who  knows  that  those 
m  my  country  with  the  dirty  appear- 
ance— including  those  with  the  un- 
trlmmed  beard  and  hair — wouldn't 
purchase  a  new  automobile  that  bad 
an  Interior  comparable  to  their  ex- 
terior. 

I  am  an  American  who  knows  that  my  fore- 
fathers worked  toward  bettering  my 
country — knowing  it  would  take  many 
sacrifices  with  slow  results. 

I  am  an  American  who  knows  that  past  gen- 
erations have  solved  many  problems 
confronting  my  country  through  sweat, 
hard  work,  strenuous  studying  and 
research. 

I  am  an  American  who  knows  that  the  faults 
of  my  country  can  only  be  corrected 
by  finding  solutions — ^not  by  dissent 
without  sense. 

I  am  an  American  who  resents  those  who 
teach  In  our  schools  and  colleges  that 
capitalism  Is  a  dirty  word  and  that 
free  enterprise  sind  private  initiative 
are  only  synonyms  for  greed. 

I  am  an  Amerlcsoi  who  resents  those  who 
say  they  wouldn't  mind  living  under 
Communism  while  at  the  same  time 
are  enjoying  the  fruits  that  no  other 
country  could  give  or  would  allow 
them  to  have. 

X  am  an  American  who  despises  those  who 
set  impossible  standards  for  my  cotm- 
try  but  never  apply  the  same  to  other 
countries. 

Z  am  an  American  who  cannot  recognize 
those  who  criticize  my  country  but 
fall  to  "raise  their  voices"  against  other 
countries  who  force  their  will  on  mil- 
lions of  people  who  want  to  be  free  and 
self-governing. 

X  am  an  American  who  knows  my  country 
Isn't  always  right — but  then  I  know 
no  one  country,  group  or  person  is  al- 
ways right  either. 

I  am  an  American  who  gets  a  lump  In  my 
throat  when  I  hear  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  and  tears  In  my  eyes  when  I 
see  them  bum  the  flag  of  my  country. 

I  am  an  American  who  knows  that  those  who 
gave  their  life  In  the  wars  of  my  coun- 
try won't  be  remembered  by  those  who 
rip,  bum  or  stamp  on  Old  Glory. 

X  am  an  American  who  Is  damn  proud  of  It 
because  I  still  believe  my  country  ts 
the  greatest  in  the  world  despite  its 
faults. 


BONDS  OF  FRIENDSHIP 
STRENGTHENED 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
4  weeks,  we  have  witnessed  once  again 
the  cohesiveness  of  the  human  com- 
mimity.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  out- 
pouring of  symp>athy  and  material  as- 
sistance from  Uie  American  people  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  tragic  earthquake 
which  struck  Peru  on  May  31  of  this 
year. 

I  am,  as  all  are.  aware  of  the  misun- 
derstandings and  imhappiness  which 
has  in  the  past  marred  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Peru.  How- 
ever, I  must  believe  that  the  bonds  of 
friendship  which  tie  these  countries  to- 
gether can  endure  and  overcome   the 
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petty,  day-to-day  problems  which  con- 
front all  nations  from  time  to  time.  We 
do,  after  all,  share  the  same  continent 
and  thus  have  a  natural  and  logical 
concern  over  the  welfare  of  our  fellow 
American  nations. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  today  in- 
troduce a  resolution  applauding  the  re- 
action of  this  country  to  the  recent  dis- 
aster and  the  manner  In  which  this  re- 
sponse was  received  In  Peru.  The  prompt 
and  strong  response  of  our  people  clearly 
indicated  a  willingness  to  help  sdleviate 
the  suffering  of  the  Peruvian  people.  The 
appreciation  evidenced  by  Peru  and  Its 
people  was  deep  and  immediate.  This  is 
moving  testimony  of  the  strength  of  the 
bonds  between  our  countries.  This  res- 
olution recognizes  and  pays  tribute  to 
the  enduring  nature  of  this  relationship. 


THE  EFFORT  TO  SAVE  THE 
O'NEILL  HOME 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALjrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22. 1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  commu- 
nity effort  to  preserve  the  former  home  of 
the  great  American  playwright,  Eugene 
O'Neill,  has  been  gaining  momentum 
since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Originally  conceived  by  a  small  group 
of  residents  of  Contra  Costa  County, 
Calif.,  this  effort  has  now  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  residents  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  and  O'Neill  admirers 
around  the  Nation. 

Petitions  bearing  thousands  of  signa- 
tures of  citizens  advocating  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  historic  house  and  the  sur- 
rounding land  which  inspired  O'Neill  to 
create  some  of  his  most  outstanding  work 
have  been  sent  to  my  oCBce. 

The^  community  effort  continues.  I 
vrish  to  include  in  the  Ricord  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Contra  Costa  Times  which 
tells  of  the  activities  of  the  people  Inter- 
ested in  saving  this  historic  area. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WaiTBtts  Can  Help  Savb  Exjcenk  O'Neh-'s 
Home 

Recently  The  Times  carried  a  story  explain- 
ing that  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Callfornla) 
Introduced  Senate  Bill  3667.  a  companion 
measure  to  Rep.  Jerome  Waldle's  House  Res- 
olution 8986,  urging  government  acquisition 
of  the  Eugene  O'Neill  residence  In  Danville. 

Unfortunately,  many  Contra  Costans  be- 
lieve that  Is  the  end  of  it.  Actually,  this  is 
only  the  beginning  If  the  only  borne  ever 
built  by  the  famous  Nobel  and  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  dramatist  and  playwright  along 
with  its  1.005  acres  is  to  be  preserved  for 
pKWterlty. 

Wbat  Is  envisioned  by  supporters  of  the 
two  legislative  actions  is  the  creation  of  the 
Eugene  O'Neill  National  Historic  Site  as  part 
of  the  Las  Trampas  Ridge  running  north 
and  south  from  Alamo  to  Danville,  bounded 
on  the  west  and  north  by  Bollinger  Canyon 
and  Rossmoor  Valley.  Establishment  of  Las 
Trampas  Ridge  National  Park  with  4,000 
acres  is  part  of  the  proposal. 

Cranston  said  the  O'Neill  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation  of  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee. He  has  asked  that  the  subcommittee  re- 
quest a  departmental  report  from  the  De- 
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partment  of  Interior  as  the  first  step  toward 
conducting  hearings.  As  a  rule,  committees 
will  not  bold  hearings  on  a  bill  until  the 
Administration  position  has  been  received. 

So  now  O'Neill  Historic  Site  backers  are 
seeking  letters  from  concerned  citizens 
throughout  the  county.  They  suggest  they 
be  written  to  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
of  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel.  urging  the  Ad- 
ministration present  a  favorable  repKirt.  and 
to  Sen.  Alan  Bible,  subcommittee  chairman, 
asking  him  to  schedule  bearings  as  soon  as 
the  Administration  report  is  received. 

For  to  what  better  use  could  "Tao  House," 
O'Neill's  home  and  harbor  from  1937  to  1944, 
be  put  than  as  open  space  for  conservation 
and  recreation  In  an  area  15  miles  from  the 
urban  core  area  of  Oakland  and  Alameda 
.  .  .  open  hills  of  oak,  mountain  laurel  and 
native  plants. 

Supporters  believe  the  Cranston  and 
Waldie  moves  are  particularly  timely  and  in 
tune  with  President  Nixon's  program  to 
develop  national  parks  and  recreation  areas 
in  close  proximity  to  large  urban  population 
areas. 

But,  right  now,  letters  are  what  they  need 
most — to  the  President,  Hlckel  and  Bible, 
hopefully  in  that  order  with  the  original  to 
Mr.  Nixon  and  copies  to  Hlckel  and  Bible.  It 
only  takes  a  little  time  and  a  6-cent  stamp. 
The  benefits  to  this  area's  future  are  certain 
to  be  enormous. 


THE  COLEMAN  CO.  OP  WICHITA, 
KANS.— STORY  OF  SUCCESS 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KANSAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  22. 1970 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  concern  over  the  economy 
and  unemployment  In  the  Nation,  it  is 
refreshing  to  point  to  a  company  in  my 
congressional  district  which  has  re- 
corded a  period  of  remarkable  growth 
and  success  and  looks  forward  to  the 
future  with  considerable  optimism. 

I  cite  the  Coleman  Co.,  headquartered 
in  Wichita,  Kans.,  which  is  a  leader  in 
the  manufacture  of  recreation  and  out- 
door products  and  heating  and  air  con- 
ditioning for  mobile,  modular,  and  resi- 
dential housing.  While  Coleman  is  not 
dependent  solely  upon  Government  con- 
tracts for  its  survival,  it  has  long  served 
the  defense  needs  of  the  United  States 
by  producing  the  famous  Coleman  lan- 
tern for  military  use  around  the  world. 

Recently,  Mr.  Sheldon  Coleman,  pres- 
ident and  chairman  of  the  board,  sub- 
mitted his  report  at  the  annual  stock- 
holders meeting  which  demonstrates  the 
company's  progress  during  a  period  of 
economic  crisis  for  the  Nation. 

In  1969.  the  company  set  significant 
records,  split  its  stock  two-for-one,  in- 
creased its  dividend  rate  and  completed 
four  acquisitions.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1970,  it  was  able  to  report  continued 
growth.  While  imemployment  Is  a  grow- 
ing problem  in  many  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion, Coleman  has  been  gradually  add- 
ing to  its  work  force  and  its  employees 
obtain  seniority  status  at  the  end  of  90 
days.  Not  a  single  seniority  employee  in 
Wichita  had  been  laid  off  in  9  years. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
include  excerpts  from  Mr.  Coleman's 
report: 
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As  your  company  began  197C 
nlzed  five  factors  would  have  a 
bearing  on  our  ability  to  perforto 
ing  the  year.  These  are  the  following 

1.  The  economy  has  slowed  d^wn 

2.  Industries  we   serve   as   a 
having  a  sharply  reduced  rate  ( 
are  below  1969: 

3.  Our  Interest  costs  are  more 
due    to   high    Interest    rates 
borrowing: 

4.  We  are  bringing  on  stream 
with  their  attendant  start-up 

5.  Tooling  costs,   which   we 
year,  have  increased  over  100  pe^ent 
new  products  resulting  from 

In  spite  of  these  circumstance) 
excellent  first  quarter  In  1970. 
exceeding  our  goal  of  a  15-perc^nt 
In  sales  and  earnings,  and  we 
record-setting  levels  of  1969  In 
following  areas : 

NKT  SAI.ES FIRST 

Net  sales  in  the  first  quarte  • 
record    level   of   »34.2    million 
$27.8  million  for  the  same  perlo^ 
23-percent  Increase. 

NET  INCOM 

Net  Income  for  the  flrst  quartei 
lion,   up   26   percent   over   the 
recorded   during   the   same    perl|od 
Once  again  this  was  a  new 
quarter  and  represents  a  5.75-pe^cent 
on  net  sales.  We  are  approacbln  ; 
rate  objective  of  a  6-percent  return 
area. 
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EARNIMCS  PER  SHARE  OF  COMMON 
QUARTER 

Earnings  per  sh-ire  In  the  firs 
1969  were  34  cents,  another  record 
pares  with  27  cents  In  the  flrst 
of  last  year. 

To  correctly  analyze  this  rest^lt, 
portant  to  understand  that  It 
Ijerformance  by  all   major 
business.  All  groups — Outing 
clal  Products  and  Canadian 
trlbuted   their  full   share, 
Btantlal  Improvement  over  last 
eluded  product  lines  we  supply 
tlonal  vehicle  and  mobile  home 

We  have  not  taken  one 
advocated  by  some  to  Improve 
Coleman   will    not    reduce   e 
portant  projects  for  the  sake  of 
We  are  continuing  to  proceed  or 
projects,  looking  toward  the  fu 

There  are  two  aspects  of 
directly  relate  to  the  sucess  whlc|) 
pany  enjoys.  These  are  your 
search    and    development 
manufacturing  facilities. 

Coleman  intends  to  continue 
main    thrust    behind    our 
provided  by  Internal  research 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  quite  briefly 
a  resume  of  where  our  factories 
ly  located,  the  products  produced 
and  major  changes  that  are 

In  Wichita,  your  Company 
erates  two  manufacturing  faclllites 
town  location  and  the  north 
uct   lines   for   the   Outing 
with   the  exception  of  tents, 
camping    trailers    and 
from  these  plants.  The  situation 
for  the  Special  Products  Group, 
merchandise  lines,  with  the 
tain  Items   for   the   recreational 
dustry,    are    the    result    of 
manufacturing. 

In  addition,  we  are  currently 
two    new    facilities.    One    of 
121.000  sq.  ft.  will  serve  the  Spedlal 
Group  with  particular  emphasis 
Ing  our  capacity  to  serve  the 
Industry.  Adjacent  to  our  norti . 
new  building,  together  with 
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and  equipment,  will  cost  approximately  $3.5 
million. 

Further,  we  are  constructing  on  a  163- 
acre  site,  located  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Hydraulic  and  37th  Street  North,  a  200,000- 
sq.-ft.  outing  products  facility  to  be  known 
as  our  northeast  plant.  It  will  serve  as  a 
manufacturing,  warehousing  and  distribu- 
tion center,  requiring  a  capital  expenditure 
of  approximately  $3.7  million. 

We  are  today  announcing  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  new,  highly  mechanized  air 
conditioning  plant  for  the  Special  Products 
Group  to  be  located  In  McPherson,  Kansas. 
Construction  of  this  facility,  covering  150,000 
sq.  ft.,  has  tentatively  been  set  for  1971  and 
win  require  an  ultimate  Investment  ap- 
proaching $4  minion. 

The  Canadian  Coleman  Company  operates 
a  manufacturing  facility  In  Etoblcoke, 
Ontario,  a  suburb  of  Toronto.  This  major 
unit  manufactures  many  product  lines  for 
the  Canadian  and  export  markets. 

The  Canadian  Coleman  Company  Is  pres- 
ently constructing  a  22,000-sq.-ft.  addition  to 
their  existing  manufacturing  plant.  Total 
cost  for  this  project,  Including  equipment, 
will  be  $250,000. 

We  operate  two  manufacturing  facilities  In 
Santa  Fe  Springs,  California,  responsible  for 
our  production  of  lighting,  water  system 
components,  ranges  and  ovens  for  the  recrea- 
tional vehicle  Industry. 

Cedar  City,  Utah.  Is  the  production  site  of 
tents  and  sleeping  bags  for  western  markets. 
Our  Somerset.  Pennsylvania,  location 
serves  two  functions:  as  a  headquarters  for 
the  Sports  Vehicle  Division,  and  as  a  manu- 
facturing facility  for  tents,  sleeping  bags  and 
camping   trailers. 

In  Wlckham,  Quebec,  your  company  pro- 
duces Sklroule  snowmobiles.  At  the  present 
time,  this  facility  has  been  doubled  In  size 
to  252.000  sq.  ft.,  with  a  capital  expenditure 
of  approximately  $2  million  for  plant  and 
equipment. 

In  summary,  today  your  Company  operates 
nine  manufacturing  facilities  across  North 
America.  They  cover  approximately  2.7  mil- 
lion sq.  ft.  and  today  your  Company  em- 
ploys over  4.000  people.  In  1970,  we  will  Invest 
over  $10  million  In  capital  expenditures,  a 
major  percentage  of  which  will  be  for  plant 
and  equipment. 

We  feel  this  Investment  will  pay  a  flne 
dividend  enabling  your  Company  to  capi- 
talize on  the  fruits  of  our  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts.  I  hope  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  portraying  to  you  the  Impact  these 
factors  have  had  on  the  sustained  growth 
rate  which  your  Company  has  experienced. 

We  have  felt  their  potency  In  the  flrst  four 
months  of  1970.  The  challenges  presented  by 
the  current  adverse  economic  climate  have 
been  met,  with  a  more  viable  and  competi- 
tive company  the  result. 

Through  April  30,  sales  are  at  a  record 
level.  During  the  same  period,  earnings  have 
continued  a  pattern  of  Increasing  at  a  rate 
faster  than  sales. 

Although  the  results  are  of  record-setting 
proportions,  we  could  do  better  for  the  year 
as  a  whole  than  we  did  In  the  flrst  one- third 
of  1970  should  the  industries  we  serve  and 
the  general  economy  show  Improvement  later 
this  year. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  HEARINGS 
VOLUMES  RELEASED 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  recently 
released  the  following  committee  hear- 
ings volumes: 


BILI.,    VOLUME,    DATE    RELEASED 

Milit:.ry  construction,  part  3,  Defense 
agencies,  and  so  forth,  Monday,  June  8. 

Labor-HEW.  part  2,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  health  items,  Friday, 
June  12. 

Public  works-AEC.  part  4,  AEC,  TVA, 
and  Panama  Canal.  Tuesday,  June  16. 

Public  works-AEC,  part  5,  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  public  witnesses, 
Thursday.  June  18. 

Labor-HEW,  part  3,  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  Monday,  June  22. 

During  the  current  week,  the  commit- 
tee expects  to  release  two  additional  vol- 
umes— one  relating  to  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  and  one  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill. 

When  released,  copies  are  available  to 
Members  and  others  at  the  committee 
room,  H-218,  Capitol  Building,  extension 
2771,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


BABE  RUTH  BASEBALL  VITAL  LINK 
TO  WORLD  CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  thinking  of  the  late  and  great 
Babe  Ruth  and  his  contribution  to  the 
world  of  sports,  I  would  reflect  back  sev- 
eral years  to  the  summer  Olympics  in 
Mexico  City  vhere  one  of  the  most  in- 
spirational scenes  one  could  hope  to  wit- 
ness took  place,  and  I  would  like  to  re- 
call it  to  you  now. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  grueling  but 
thrilling  competition,  nation  against  na- 
tion, after  the  last  race  was  run,  the 
various  feats  of  strength  and  skill  dem- 
onstrated and  judged,  awards  and  pres- 
entations bestowed  upon  the  winners, 
and  the  Olympic  torch  extinguished,  the 
track  surrounding  the  arena  was  sud- 
denly converged  upon  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people,  including  the 
Olympic  athletes,  victors  and  losers. 

This  mass  of  life  began  marching  vi- 
brantly around  the  track  with  linked 
arms,  black  with  white,  German  with 
Englishman,  Himgarian  with  Swede,  and 
Russian  with  American,  Many  were 
dressed  in  their  native  costumes  and 
were  singing  each  other's  national 
anthem  as  they  circled  the  field  again 
and  again,  waving  to  the  enthusiastic 
and  cheering  spectators,  and  clinging  to 
each  other  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  pre- 
vent this  last  night  from  coming  to  an 
end,  their  wide  smiles  dampened  by  their 
tears.  It  was  an  electrifying  experience 
to  say  the  least,  and  the  security  forces 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  attempt  to 
clear  the  track. 

After  what  must  have  been  at  least  an 
hour,  the  participants  did  clear  the  track, 
only  to  make  way  for  the  parade  of  na- 
tional flags  representing  each  of  their 
homelands;  but  one  could  not  hear  the 
anthems  for  the  ovations  of  the  crowd.  It 
was  obvious  that  these  young  men  and 
women  would  return  to  their  homelands 
not  untouched  by  what  had  happened 
here,  and  there  was  a  faint  glimmer  of 
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hope  that  perhaps  the  Olympic  torch  had 
not  been  extinguished  after  all. 

Certainly  this  display  of  what  began 
with  the  wholesome  sports  competition 
between  nations  and  resulted  with  the 
finale  described  here  can  begin  to  teach 
us  something.  I  feel  sure  the  Babe's  heart 
would  have  swelled  with  pride  if  he  could 
have  been  there  to  witness  this  over- 
whelming and  unforgettable  sight,  for 
it  exemplifies  completely  those  principles 
which  he  strived  so  hard  to  create  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  and  which  we  must  keep 
alive  and  nourish  for  every  generation  of 
young  people,  rich,  poor,  black,  and 
white,  because  a  healthy  mind  and  body 
are  not  the  least  of  those  vitalities  which 
must  combine  in  order  for  us  to  under- 
stand and  work  with  our  fellows. 

It  is,  then,  this  spirit  of  wholesome 
competition  and  teamwork,  encouraged 
by  the  Babe,  which  contributes  not  only 
to  the  citizenship  of  a  nation,  but  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  world. 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball  is  a  vital  link  by 
which  we  can,  with  the  help  of  our  young 
people,  work  toward  this  fellowship,  and 
It  is  an  extension  of  the  ideals  for  which 
the  Babe  lived. 


SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
JOHN  A.  VOLPE'S  COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS  AT  NIAGARA 
UNIVERSITY 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  22,  1970 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  and  my  colleagues  may  recall  that 
I  have  often  discussed  with  you  and  with 
pride  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning,  the  Institute 
of  Transportation,  Travel,  and  Tourism — 
TTT — at  Niagara  University,  Niagara 
Palls,  N.Y.  The  first  class  to  graduate  at 
the  new  institute  consisted  of  46  young 
men  and  women  and  It  took  place  on 
May  30,  1970. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  that  com- 
mencement and  to  hear  the  principal  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Transportation  on 
Memorial  Day,  Saturday,  May  30.  Over 
3,000  faculty,  students,  and  friends  at- 
tended. The  institute  has  the  only  aca- 
demic-internship program  of  its  kind  in 
the  world  and  is  located  in  the  40th  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

Appropriately,  when  the  first  46  stu- 
dents received  the  first  Bachelor  of 
Science  degrees  with  specialization  in 
transportation,  travel,  and  tourism  from 
the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Kenneth  F.  Slat- 
tery,  CM.,  Niagara  University  president. 
Secretary  Volpe  shook  hands  and  warmly 
greeted  each  one,  as  did  the  Institute's 
founder  and  chainnan.  Dr.  Samuel  I. 
Porrath. 

The  Secretary  was  granted  an  honor- 
ary Doctor  of  Laws  degree  during  the 
commencement  ceremonies  and  was  cited 
by  Father  Slattery  for  devotion  "of  a 
lifetime  of  social  activity  and  public  dedi- 
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cation."  Asking  some  reasons  why  we 
confer  on  him  one  of  our  honors  this 
afternoon,  the  imagination  is  not  strained 
when  confronted  with  one  of  his  former 
titles:  Architect  of  the  interstate  high- 
way program. 

Father  Slattery  continued: 

We  arcr  grateful  for  and  admiring  of  his 
national  Interest  and  generosity,  but  we  feel 
his  benevolence  closer  and  more  personally 
this  afternoon  as  we  recall  his  Interest  in 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  program  of  Niagara 
University  which  Is  directly  related  to  his 
own  talents. 

Indeed  there  is  no  mere  token  appropriate- 
ness, m  the  fact  that  as  Niagara  University 
confers  It  first  degrees  on  students  from  Its 
Institute  of  Transportation,  Travel  and  Tour- 
Ism  ("ITT),  It  confers  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  on  John  A.  Volpe. 

The  TTT  students  who  received  their 
degrees  with  Secretary  Volpe  are  the  first 
to  have  completed  the  institute's  innova- 
tive 2-year  program  designed  for  junior 
and  senior  students  at  the  imiversity  in 
preparation  for  supervisory  and  manage- 
ment positions  in  any  phase  of  the  trans- 
portation, travel,  and  tourism  field,  which 
TTT  Institute  regards  as  the  world's 
largest  single  amalgam  industry. 

The  institute  strives  to  provide  the  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  and  complex 
fields  of  transportation,  travel,  and  tour- 
ism with  the  quaUfied,  academically 
trained  personnel  who  have  gained  an 
overview  of  the  social,  technical,  and  op- 
erational problems  involved  in  the  rap- 
idly growing  TTT  industry,  according  to 
Dr.  Samuel  I,  Porrath,  chairman  of  the 
institute,  who  established  the  program  in 
1968. 

In  his  address  to  the  graduating  class. 
Secretary  Volpe  noted  that: 

If  we  are  to  achieve  an  environment  that 
is  truly  safe,  clean,  healthy,  and  fun  to  live 
In,  we  win  have  to  modify  some  of  our  most 
deeply  held  beliefs  about  transportation. 

We  have  tJ  start  thinking  in  terms  of  an 
overall,  balanced  system  of  transportation 
to  provide  this  country  with  the  mobility  It 
demands  In  an  age  of  expanding  leisure, 
recreation,  travel  and  tourism.  This  will  be 
our  biggest  growth  Industry  In  the  next  10 
to  15  years,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

That  Is  why  I  am  personaUy  delighted  that 
Niagara  University  has  set  up  an  Institute 
for  the  study  of  Transportation,  Travel  and 
Tourism.  There  Is  nothing  like  It  in  the 
academic  world.  The  Institute  can  perform  a 
valuable  service  by  training  eneregtlc  yoimg 
people  m  the  skills  of  this  growing  Industry 
which  is  so  full  of  potential  for  world  peace 
and  understanding. 

He  declared: 

I  believe,  that  the  Initiative  shown  by  Dr. 
Porrath  and  his  colleagues  will  be  emulated 
during  this  decade  by  other  universities, 
public  as  well  as  private.  Those  of  you  who 
are  getting  your  degrees  from  the  TTT  Insti- 
tute today  will  play  a  central  role  as  trans- 
portation experts  In  the  coming   years. 

The  next  10  years  will  be  exciting  ones  In 
transportation.  In  the  past,  we  accepted  an 
Ideology  of  growth  for  Its  own  s&ke — more 
cars,  more  planes  and  so  on.  But  that  can  no 
longer  be  the  answer  In  an  overdeveloped  na- 
tion like  ours.  That  is  why  we  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  are  strongly  em- 
phasizing new  methods  to  move  people. 

Dr.  Porrath  acknowledged  the  assist- 
ance given  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation    during    the    flrst    two 
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formative  years  of  the  Institute's  unique 
academic -internship  curriculum.  Mem- 
bers of  Secretary  Volpes  department, 
specialists  in  various  phases  of  trans- 
portation and  urban  planning,  have  been 
participants  in  the  forums  and  seminars 
that  have  become  part  of  the  institute's 
program  and  have  lectured  to  individual 
classes.  They  have  aided  in  enchancing 
and  strengthening  the  curriculum.  He  | 
said: 

Mr.  Volpe's  efforts  to  develop  a  balanced  | 
transportation  policy  for  the  United  States, 
since  his  Presidential  appointment  as  trans- 
portation  secretary    in   January    1969,   have 
been  completely  compatible  with  the  Insti- 
tute's emphasis  on  exposing  students  to  an 
overall  view  of  the  entire  interrelated  TTT  | 
Industry  and  Its  currrent  problems.  The  ad- 
ministration and  faculty  are  most  apprecia- 
tive of  the  support  and  cooperation  provided  | 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  innovative  TTT  curriculum,  in  ad- 
dition to  academic  training,  permits 
students  to  utilize  their  classroom  knowl- 
edge In  employment  situations  that  have 
the  cooperation  of  TTT  industry  em- 
ployers and  receive  full  academic  credit 
for  their  internship.  This  type  of  labo- 
ratory experience  exposes  students  to  the 
social,  technical,  and  operational  prob- 
lems Involved  in  the  TTT  industry. 

Nearly  half  of  the  current  graduating 
class  members  plan  to  further  their  edu- 
cation by  working  toward  master's  de- 
grees in  TTT-related  areas,  such  as 
transportation  law,  education,  public  re- 
lations, corporate  management  and  busi- 
ness administration,  industrial  psychol- 
ogy and  transportation. 

Others  in  this  first  graduating  class 
have  secured  positions  in  industrial  traf- 
fic management,  advertising,  public  rela- 
tions, hotel  and  motel  management, 
motor  carriers,  chambers  of  commerce, 
city  planning,  travel  agencies,  and  goods 
distribution. 

TTT  Institute,  which  was  opened  with 
an  enrollment  of  60  students,  tripled  its 
enrollment  in  the  academic  year  just  con- 
cluded. Another  increase  in  enrollment  is 
anticipated  for  the  fall  semester. 

I  am  proud  of  the  institute  which  has 
been  founded  in  my  district,  and  of  my 
friendly  relations  with  its  head.  Dr.  Por- 
rath, who  has  guided  it  through  to  such 
fine  achievements.  With  Secretary  Volpe 
I,  too,  say  the  initiative  shown  by  Dr. 
Porrath  and  his  colleagues  will  be  emu- 
lated during  this  decade  by  other  uni- 
versities, public  as  well  as  private. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  Secretary 
Volpe's  address  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  enjoy  reading  it.  Mr.  Volpe  received 
a  long,  standing  ovation  from  the  stu- 
dent body  and  friends,  and  was  enthusi- 
astically applauded  during  his  speech 
several  times.  I  point  this  out  because 
these  days,  as  we  watch  students'  reac- 
tions on  campus,  we  should  be  encour- 
aged to  note  that  our  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  able  to  reach  the  hearts  of 
the  young  students. 

The  address  follows: 
Remarks   bt   Secretary   or  Transportation 
John  A.  Volpe 

I  would  begin  by  acknowledging  my  grati- 
tude for  being  Invited  to  attend  these  cere- 
monies today  at  Niagara.  I  feel  deeply  hon- 
ored to  celebrate  commencement  with  you. 
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I  must  say  I  abare  your  sense 
pUsbment  at  this  major  turning  pollit 
lives    and    I    am    Indeed    prlTllege< . 
this  company  of  distinguished 

I     might     add     that     my 
shared  by  my  wife.  She  trained  at 
and  has  kept  in  touch  with  the 
and  was  delighted  to  hear  that  you 
nlng  major  expansion  of  your 
Ing  program. 

Niagara  Indeed  has  proven  Itsel 
great  Institution.  This  is  a  good  pli  i 
a  good  education. 

However,  what  we  sometimes  forget 
as  WUUam  Raspberry,  the  Wash 
umnlst    put   It   recently,    "education 
solution  only  to  the  degree  that 
Is    the    problem."   He   meant    that 
more  than  mere  facts  to   live  th< 
life.  It  takes  judgment,  hope,  ami 
of  moral  and  spiritual  values.  Tha  t 
you    have   really   learned   here   at 
you  have  received  an  education  tt^t 
nobled  by  truth  and  purpose. 

I    believe    that   Niagara   Unlvers 
special  mission  to  preserve  eternal 
a  time  of  spreading  social  and  mor^ 
Por  the  graduates  of  the  school 
they  are  and  where  they  stand.  I 
of  hope  and  optimism  the  minute 
onto  this  campus — one  I  wish  I 
with  young  people  and  adults 
our  country. 

This    atmosphere    must    grow 
common  sense  philosophy  of  St. 
Paul  which  is  quoted  on  the  flrA 
the  Niagara  Undergraduate  Catalog ; 
tlon  does  not  lie  in  ecstasies,"  SI 
said.  "But  In  doing  well  the  will 

I  can't  imagine  a  better 
Christian  duty  in  the  secular  wo<ld 
minds  public  servants  like  myself, 
that  they  have  a  twofold 
be  a  dual  servant  of  Ood  and  of 
to  know  what  belongs  to  Caesar 
to  Christ. 

As  for  yourselves,  imbued  with 
clple  of  Christian  action,  you 
great  Impact  on  the  world  of  public 
You  can  be  timely  and  yet  tlmeles^ 
change  yet  rooted  in  certainty 
committed    to    learning    and 
tlvely — without     rancor, 
greed. 

And  that  learning  must 
vengeance.  As  Bob  Dylan  put  it. 
not   busy    being   born,   you're 
That's  a  poetic   truth  and  also  a 
one. 

So  what  have  we  been  doing  li 
decades  or  so  of   your  lifetimes? 
tamed   the   atom   as   a   source   of 
energy,  built  vast  computer 
enormous    advances    In     medlcln^ 
television    throughout    the   land 
landed  men  on  the  moon. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  these 
developments?  Is  their  significance 
technical?  During  your  lifetime 
been  busy  being  bom?  Or  have  wi 
would  have  us  believe,  been  busy 
would  say  we  are  being  born,  bom 
standing. 

For  the  work  of  science  reveals 
again  the  presence  of  a  Divine 
behind  the  impersonal  facts  of  th^ 
world. 

Look  at  this  earth.  If  it  moved 
cent  closer  to  the  sun  we  would 
crisp.  If  It  moved  one  percent 
we  would  freeze. 

We   are   here   solely   because   of 
plan.   And   we   have   only   seen 
beginning   of    the   unfolding   of 
One  central  fact  guarantees 
in  human  affairs — the  fact  that 
of  all  the  scientists  in  human 
alive    today,    and   their   work 
transform  this  planet. 

The  most  radical  change  of  all 
are  beginning  to  apply  our 
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clples  in  positive  action  programs  to  Im- 
prove society.  And  we  have  begun  to  see  that 
we  can't  build  a  decent  society  for  individ- 
uals simply  by  encouraging  them  to  in- 
dulge themselves.  We  see  the  consequences 
of  selfishness  all  around  us  in  a  landscape 
that  often  looks  like  a  dump  or  a  battlefield. 

Let's  face  it.  we  have  used  this  country  as 
if  the  land  would  last  forever,  as  If  the 
frontier  would  never  fade.  But  we  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  that  we  must  build  a  society 
on  human  values,  not  narrowly  commer- 
cial ones. 

We  have  learned  from  the  ecologlsts  that 
we  must  have  a  greater  reverence  for  life 
and  for  the  earth.  We  have  learned  from 
the  blacks  that  we  must  have  a  greater  con- 
cern for  those  who  have  not  had  a  fair  shake. 
And  we  have  learned  from  the  students — 
from  you  and  your  contemporaries — that  we 
must  come  up  with  better  answers  to  larger 
questions. 

Frustrated  by  the  pace  of  social  reform, 
some  young  people  turn  to  violence.  But  it's 
not  the  answer — if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  It  always  generates  a  reaction.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  young  people  of  today 
want  to  work  for  change  within  the  system, 
not  destroy  It. 

We  must  not  only  be  brought  together,  we 
must  work  together  as  well.  The  main  ques- 
tion then,  is — what  can  we  do  as  partners? 
Rene  Dubos,  the  great  microbiologist,  points 
out  that  we  have  fulfilled  only  one-half  of 
God's  command  in  Genesis.  He  did  Indeed 
command  man  to  go  forth  and  subdue  the 
earth  and  populate  it.  But  the  second  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  states  that  man.  after  he  was 
placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  was  Instructed 
by  God  to  "dress  it  and  keep  It." 

And  remember  the  prayer  of  St.  Francis: 
"Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  brother  the 
wind,  and  for  air  and  cloud,  .  ,  ,  and  all 
weathers  by  which  thou  upholdest  life  in 
all  creatures."  Indeed.  I  wonder  If  St.  Francis 
should  not  become  the  patron  saint  of  all 
ecologlsts  and  ecology-minded  laymen. 

One  thing  Is  certain — our  style  of  life  must 
change.  Perhaps  we  will  have  to  get  along 
without  the  no-return  bottle,  without  lin- 
gering pesticides,  without  leaded  gasoline, 
without  phosphate  detergents.  We  definitely 
will  have  to  penalize  the  polluters  of  our 
llfe-glvlng  air  and  waters.  We'll  have  to  get 
noise  under  control  bjcause  it  has  risen 
three  thousand  percent  since  1939  and  poses 
a  real  threat  to  the  human  nervous  system 
and  major  organs. 

I  know  we  can  reach  these  goals.  Just  In 
my  Department  of  Transportation  alone,  for 
example,  we  have  two  contracts  underway 
to  find  out  how  to  suppress  jet  engine  noise. 
We  have  reached  agreement  with  the  airlines 
to  bring  about  speedy  retrofitting  of  Jet  en- 
gines to  cut  pollution.  We  are  working  close- 
ly with  Detroit  and  major  universities  to  re- 
duce auto  pollution  by  modifying  engines 
and  exhaust  systems. 

With  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  we 
are  establishing  standards  that  in  the  next 
two  to  five  years  will  drastically  cut  air  pol- 
lution. And  we  intend  to  enforce  them.  We 
have  encouraged  the  move  to  get  the  lead 
out — of  gasoline,  that  is.  We  are  pushing  sup- 
port of  new  technology  which  can  sharply 
reduce  btis  fumes,  and  make  engines  quieter. 
And  we  have  helped  buy  low-pollution  buses 
for  cities  in  Oallfomia  and  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Before  long  all  buses  could  be  equipped 
with  these  breakthrough  devices.  Your  pres- 
sure as  citizens  can  speed  the  day.  Make 
your  views  known. 

Yes,  If  we  are  ever  to  achieve  an  environ- 
ment that  is  truly  safe,  clean,  healthy  and 
fun  to  live  in,  we  will  have  to  modify  some 
of  our  most  deeply  held  beliefs  about  trans- 
portation. 

We  have  to  start  thinking  In  terms  of  an 
overall,  balanced  system  of  transportation 
to  provide  this  country  with  the  mobility  It 
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demands  In  an  age  of  expanding  leisure, 
recreation,  travel,  and  tourism.  This  will  be 
our  biggest  growth  Industry  in  the  next  10 
to  15  years,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

That's  why  I  am  personally  delighted  that 
Niagara  has  set  up  an  Institute  for  the  study 
of  transportation,  travel  and  tourism.  There 
Is  nothing  like  it  In  the  academic  world. 
The  institute  can  perform  a  valuable  service 
by  training  energetic  young  people  in  the 
sicllls  of  this  growing  industry  which  Is  so 
full  of  potential  for  world  pectce  and  under- 
standing. 

I  believe  that  the  initiative  shown  by  Dr. 
Porrath  and  his  colleagues  will  be  emulated 
during  this  decade  by  other  universities, 
public  as  well  as  private.  Those  of  you  who 
are  getting  your  degrees  from  the  transpor- 
tation Institute  today  will  play  a  central  role 
as  transportation  experts  in  the  coming 
years. 

The  next  10  years  will  be  exciting  ones  In 
transportation.  In  the  past,  we  accepted  an 
ideology  of  growth  for  its  own  sake — more 
cars,  more  planes,  and  so  on.  But  that  can 
no  longer  be  the  answer  in  an  overdeveloped 
nation  like  ours. 

That's  why  we  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation are  strongly  emphasizing  new 
methods  to  move  people.  We  are  looking  at 
the  high  speed  trains  in  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor, the  tracked  air  cushion  vehicle  which 
we'll  start  to  build  soon,  the  vertical  and 
short-take-off  planes  for  medium  distance 
journeys,  and  even  such  concepts  as  the  tube 
train,  the  dial-a-bus.  and  the  gravitrain. 

You  people  are  going  to  be  living  in  a  new 
age  of  mobility  that  will  make  ours  look 
pretty  antiquated.  But  you  will  not  be  a 
generation  which  confuses  motion  with  di- 
rection, or  speed  with  progress.  You  gradu- 
ates of  1970  are  going  to  make  a  difference, 
more  than  any  generation  before  you.  What- 
ever else  you  become,  you  will  not  be  a  care- 
less generation.  Not  after  attending  to  the 
words  of  Simon  and  Garfunkel  .  ,  .  "People 
talking  without  speaking — people  bearing 
without  listening  .  .  ." 

I  believe  your  generation  will  speak  the 
truth  and  live  the  truth  and  repudiate  those 
who  do  not  have  the  coturage  or  the  faith  to 
work  within  the  system. 

Our  problems  are  not  those  of  a  falling 
society:  they  fiow  from  the  conscience  of  an 
expanding  one.  Our  d«ecendant£ — genera- 
tions In  the  future — could  look  back  on 
1970  as  the  fulcrum  of  history — the  time 
when  an  ancient  people  known  as  the  Amer- 
icans accepted  their  responsibility  to  lead 
the  human  race  toward  a  new  epoch  in  its 
endless  progress. 

The  path  has  already  been  blazed  by  men 
of  extraordinary  foresight  like  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch,  the  scholar  and  former  drama  critic 
who  quit  Manhattan  20  years  ago  to  live 
with  his  books  and  his  thoughts  in  an  adobe 
hut  in  the  desert  outside  Tucson.  He  be- 
came an  enthusiast  for  nature  and  a  de- 
fender of  the  American  environment  long 
before  It  was  a  public  issue. 

Just  a  few  weeks  before  his  recent  death, 
Krutch  wrote  a  prophetic  letter  to  the  Ari- 
zona Star.  He  said.  "The  70's  may  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end,  or  the  beginning  of  a 
new  civilization.  If  .  ,  .  the  latter,  it  will 
not  be  because  we  have  walked  on  the  moon 
or  learned  how  to  Unker  with  the  genes  ,  .  .. 
but  because  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
wealth,  power,  even  knowledge — are  not  good 
In  themselves,  but  only  Instruments  of  good 
or  evil." 

What  profound  wisdom  there  is  in  these 
simple  Ctirlstian  words.  Their  meaning  is 
obvious.  Your  generation  will  have  the  power 
to  destroy  all  Ufe.  Or  It  can  create  a  garden 
of  serenity. 

I  hope  you  will  always  strive  to  be  equal 
to  this  dream  of  perfection.  Certainly  those 
who  have  been  aducated  here  at  Niagara  will 
never  surrender  to  the  forces  of  commercial- 
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Ism  or  cheap  and  deadly  sensations.  Keep 
your  commitment  to  learning,  retain  your 
pcMSion  for  love  and  truth.  Have  confidence 
in  yotirself,  hope  in  mankind,  and  faith  in 
God. 

Do  not  forget  what  it  means  to  be  young, 
and  to  have  counted.  My  best  wishes  for 
coming  years  of  triumph. 


POSTAL  REFORM— PATH  TO  OTHER 
REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  was  I 
more  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  this  body 
than  last  week,  when  despite  serious  and 
substantial  obstacles,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  the  postal  reform 
bill.  Truly  it  was  a  milestone. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  bill,  despite 
its  imperfections  is  a  vast  improvement 
over  current  law  governing  operation  of 
the  postal  system.  It  will  do  much  to  in- 
crease the  speed  and  efiBciency  of  the 
mails.  It  will  improve  working  condi- 
tions and  wages  for  postal  employees. 
These  are  all  tangible  benefits,  that  in 
themselves,  made  imperative  passage  of 
the  bill. 

I  think  the  passage  of  the  reform  bill 
was  significant  for  another  equally  im- 
portant reason. 

Many  Americans  believe  our  institu- 
tions and  values  can  no  longer  cope  with 
the  problems,  crises  and  needs  of  today 
and  tomorrow.  Almost  all  of  us  recog- 
nize the  need  for  substantial,  if  not  ma- 
jor, reforms  in  many  of  our  institutions. 
Despite  the  talk  and  many  studies  that 
have  been  commissioned  little  has  been 
done. 

The  passage  of  the  postal  reform  bill 
offers  new  hope.  Perhaps  of  all  govern- 
mental institutions  in  the  Nation,  the 
Post  Office  has  gone  the  longest  without 
change.  It  stands  as  the  classic  example 
of  a  hidebound  institution,  stodgy,  and 
resistant  to  change. 

Yet  we  passed  a  bill  that  not  only  will 
chcmge  the  operation  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem— it  literally  will  revolutionize  the 
postal  system. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  overestimate  the 
impact  of  the  action.  It  can  restore  faith 
in  our  ability  to  update  and  make  rele- 
vant our  social  and  governmental  insti- 
tions.  The  implications  are  staggering 
and  lead  all  the  way  to  reform  of  the 
Congress  itself. 

The  task  of  postal  reform,  however, 
still  is  not  finished.  The  bill  needs  the 
concurring  action  of  the  other  body  be- 
fore It  becomes  law.  I  realize  the  other 
body  is  considered  to  be  more  delibera- 
tive than  this  one  is.  I  realize  that  postal 
reform  is  a  complex  issue  and  that  dif- 
ferent men,  all  of  good  intention,  can 
hold  different  views  on  the  path  postal 
reform  should  take. 

Nonetheless  I  would  urge  the  other 
body  to  take  up  the  bill  we  pEissed  with  all 
due  haste.  The  reasons  are  overwhelming 
and  date  far  beyond  the  postal  strike  of 
last  March. 

In  an  editorial,  the  New  York  Times, 
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June  20,  1970,  emphasized  some  reasons 
why  the  other  body  should  act.  The  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Road  to  Better  Mail 
Service"  gives  compelling  reasons  why 
the  other  body  should  Join  us  in  passing 
the  postal  reform  mesisure. 

For  the  benefit  of  Congress,  I  insert 
the  editorial  at  this  point: 

Road  to  Better  Mail  Service 

The  overwhelming  passage  by  the  House 
of  a  bill  to  modernize  the  postal  service 
brings  halfway  to  realization  a  major  gov- 
ernmental reform.  The  wrangle  over  the  bill's 
labor  provisions  obscured  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  contribution  the  measure  can 
make  to  increasing  the  speed  and  efficiency 
of  the  malls. 

If  the  Senate  gives  approval  to  a  parallel 
bill,  the  way  will  be  clear  for  establishment 
next  year  of  an  agency  run  by  an  Independent 
commission  to  operate  the  postal  system,  set 
postal  rates,  bargain  collectively  on  wages 
and  other  Issues  and  sell  bonds  to  finance 
modernization.  Practices  that  have  remained 
unchanged  since  Benjamin  PrankUn's  day 
win  be  finally  brought  Into  the  automation 
age.  There  is  even  basis  for  hope  that  over- 
night mail  delivery  between  cities  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  will  become  a  reason- 
able expectation.,  rather  than  a  minor  mir- 
acle. 

The  strike  threats  and  other  union  pres- 
sures that  hung  over  the  House  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  reform  bill  underscore  the 
desirability  of  moving  the  postal  service  to 
a  less  political  orbit,  xhese  pressures  were 
chiefiy  responsible  for  the  decision  to  make 
the  promised  8  per  cent  pay  Increase  for 
mailmen  retroactive  to  April  16. 

However,  the  Inflationary  Impact  of  that 
concession  can  scarcely  be  considered  cru- 
cial; i.  much  worse  jolt  to  the  Federal  budg- 
et will  be  inflicted  by  the  obvious  intention 
on  both  sides  of  Capitol  Hill  to  ignore  the 
need  for  immediate  increases  in  postal  rates 
to  cover  the  $500-mllllon  first-year  cost  of 
the  pay  boost. 

The  House  did  well  on  most  other  labor 
aspects  of  the  reorganization  plan.  It  kept 
alive  the  right  of  Independent  postal  un- 
ions in  New  York  and  other  centers  to  pre- 
serve their  long-establlshec  representation 
authority.  These  rights  would  have  been 
snuffed  out  under  the  deal  made  by  Post- 
master General  Blount  and  the  national 
postal  unions  after  the  March  strike. 

The  House  wisely  left  the  door  open  for 
bargaining  on  regional  pay  differentials  to 
take  cognizance  of  higher  living  costs  In 
major  cities.  The  strike  made  plain  the  in- 
justice of  applying  uniform  pay  scales  In 
hamlets  and  metropolitan  areas.  At  this 
stage  of  postal  labor  relations,  the  legislators 
also  showed  sound  Judgment  In  keeping  un- 
changed the  ban  on  union  shop  or  other 
forms  of  compulsory  union  membership. 

The  important  thing  now  is  swift  action  in 
the  Senate,  where  a  compatible  measure  al- 
ready has  received  conunlttee  approval.  What 
ever  differences  emerge  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion should  present  no  serious  problem  in 
conference  unless  union  power  plays  again 
muddy  the  legislative  process.  The  national 
need  for  postal  reform  is  too  great  to  permit 
such  an  upset. 

I  also  believe  the  other  body  should 
consider  the  importance  of  the  postal 
reform  bill  to  the  second  matter  I  have 
mentioned — the  willingness  of  Congress 
to  initiate  reform  in  hitherto  "sacred" 
areas. 

In  a  sense  passage  of  this  bill  will 
prove  that  Congress  is  not,  as  has  been 
charged,  a  creature  doomed  to  extinc- 
tion. It  will  show  that  Congress  can  make 
the  adaptations  necessary  to  heed  the 
needs  of  a  new  era. 
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THE  IMPERILED  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dam- 
age which  man  is  inflicting  upon  him- 
self by  polluting  his  environment  poses 
one  of  the  major  problems  facing  the 
United  States  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  the  1970's.  With  greater 
and  greater  clarity  we  are  beginning  to 
see  the  tremendous  costs  involved  in 
our  present  methods  of  disposing  of 
waste  products.  The  earth  is  literally 
choking  on  the  pollutants  we  dump  into 
our  air  and  water. 

To  a  large  extent  pollution  is  a  do- 
mestic problem.  Americans  bear  most 
of  the  discomfort  of  eye -stinging  air 
and  the  fouled  waterways  which  they 
create.  They  also  are  the  ones  who  con- 
sume the  DDT  they  have  released  upon 
their  land. 

In  many  ways,  however,  pollution  is 
an  international  problem,  because  all 
areas  of  the  earth  are  ecologically  inter- 
dependent, and  because  pollutants  often 
cross  international  borders,  afifecting  the 
lives  of  peoples  in  other  countries. 

A  recent  article  by  Robert  Humphries 
in  "Vista"  a  magazine  published  by  the 
United  Nations  Association,  vividly  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  our  environment 
and  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  to 
convene  a  United  Nations  conference  on 
the  human  environment  in  Stockholm  in 
1972.  I  ask  that  excerpts  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  iMPEanjiD  Environment 
(By  Robert  Humphries) 

I  have  recently  Journeyed  into  one  of 
the  world's  more  hauntingly  beautiful  pieces 
of  real  estate — the  high  mountain  spine 
of  Norway.  I  had  never  been  there  before 
but  my  guide  was  thoroughly  knowledge- 
able of  the  region.  At  the  same  time  be 
was  one  who  surely  must  be  counted  among 
the  most  prescient  of  human  beings. 

My  guide  in  this  remarkable  Journey  in 
place  and  time  was  Rolf  Edberg,  now  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Varmland,  Sweden; 
a  former  editor,  member  of  the  Swedish 
pEU'liament,  and  representative  of  his  coun- 
try in  a  number  of  diplomatic  posts  includ- 
ing the  United  Nations.  In  1966  he  published 
in  Sweden  his  highly  perceptive  study  of 
the  role  of  the  human  race  in  the  cosmos 
and  analysis  of  man  in  the  mid-twentieth 
century  under  the  title  "SpiUran  av  ett 
moln,"  published  by  Norstedt  &t  Sdner.  Af- 
ter ten  printings  in  Europe  his  book  finally 
made  its  way  to  the  United  States  where 
it  was  published  in  English  last  summer  by 
the  University  of  Alabama  Press  under  the 
title  "On  the  Shred  of  a  Cloud." 

A  little  book — Just  under  two  hundred 
pages — it  has  already  had  a  remarkable  in- 
fluence in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  hav- 
ing inspired  the  Swedish  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Sverker  Astrom,  to  put  for- 
ward his  government's  proposals  for  a  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment to  be  held  in  Stockholm  in  1973. 

In  a  rare  display  of  unanimity,  with  all 
nations  conceding  that  the  impairment  of 
air,  water  and  soil  was  a  problem  that  was 
neither  automatically  solved  by  communism 
nor  incurable  under  capitalism,  the  Swedish 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly unanimously  and  with  a  minimum 
of  debate.  In  a  follow-up  sober  66  page  re- 
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port  an  tbe  Problems  of  the  1  [uman  En- 
vironment, the  Secretary-Oener  il  outlined 
with  a  sense  of  extreme  urgency  the  things 
man  Is  doing  to  his  •nvlronmi  )tn  by  "air 
and  water  pollution,  erosion  and  sther  forms 
of  sou  deterioration,  secondarj  effects  of 
blocides.  water  and  noise."  Included  In  the 
report  Is  the  chilling  statemei  it  that  "If 
current  trends  continue,  the  future  of  life 
on  earth  could  be  endangered  " 

As  the  evidence  mounts  as  to  the  damage 
man  is  doing  to  his  envlronmei  t  and  thus 
to  himself,  the  words  ecology  ai  d  pollution 
r*lse  ever  bleaker  spectres  and  mages.  But 
these  Tery  words  may  yet  become  common 
ground  on  which  the  youth  of  th  e  world  and 
their  elders,  standing  now  vlewin  f  each  other 
across  the  "generation  gap",  miy  meet  on 
meaningful  terms.  For  It  Is  the  ]  outh  of  the 
world  who  seem  to  have  taken  m  ost  to  heart 
the  problem  of  what  kind  of  a  home.  If  any. 
they  are  going  to  Inherit.  They  have  spent 
their  entire  life  In  a  world  over  which  con- 
stantly looms  the  threat  of  th4  mushroom 
cloud;  they  see.  by  satellite  TV.  instantane- 
ously and  simultaneously,  what  happens  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world;  foi  $1300  they 
can  jet  around  the  world  In  a  day;  they  have 
never  known  a  day  when,  eltter  In  their 
living  room  or  on  the  field  tbty  have  not 
witnessed  the  ravages  of  war;  they  sense 
and  feel  the  damage  that  is  being  done  to 
their  environment  everywhere.  They  are  well 
aware  that  whereas  previous  civilizations  or 
groups  of  people,  having  befouleil  their  nest, 
could  and  did  move  on  to  untram  neled  lands, 
this  escape  mechanism  Is  no  loiger  possible 
in  a  world  already  bulging  with  three  and  a 
half  billion  people,  a  number  i  hat  is  pre- 
dicted to  double  In  just  thirty  yet  rs.  In  short, 
they  know  that  in  their  llfetlne  a  world 
community  has  been  established  for  the  first 
time  in  mankind's  evolution.  Th«  y  know,  too, 
that  since  this  is  all  new  and  ]iappened  In 
their  lifetime  that  there  are  n>  guidelines 
or  even  guides  for  the  future.  As  they  state 
It:  The  Future  Is  Now.  Once  thiae  very  real 
considerations  seep  upwards  into  the  very 
fibre  and  makeup  of  their  elders  md  they,  in 
turn,  admit  that  it  really  is  a  new  world, 
then  just  then,  might  the  geneiatlons  work 
together. 

Meanwhile,  the  evidence  of  the  damage 
man  is  doing  to  his  environment  mounts  at 
an  ever  accelerating  pace.  Every  country  can 
present  scores  of  horrifying  exa^iples: 

Lake  Krle  can  no  longer  cope  lilth  the  tor- 
rents of  pickling  acids  from  thi  great  steel 
works  that  line  Its  shore  nor  w|th  the  tor- 
rents of  sewage  and  detergents  dumped  into 
It  by  tbe  millions  of  people  whf>  live  on  its 
shores.  The  benevolent  micdo-organtsms 
which  once  could  cope  wlthj  reasonable 
amounts  of  organic  matter  have  lost  the  bat- 
tle to  anaerobic  organisms  which  need  no 
oxygen  but  give  off  foul  smells  warning  that 
the  lake  as  a  source  of  potable  prater  is  well 
on  its  way  to  the  obituary  coluHin.  The  task 
of  cleaning  It  up  has  been  estimated  at  40 
billion  dollars  and  the  time  required  to  re- 
turn It  to  Its  purity  of  only  25  yc^rs  ago.  pro- 
vided nil  poUution  Is  stopped,  kt  60  to  600 
years. 

Caereland's  Cuyahoga  River.  |8o  polluted 
with  oil  waste  that  It  is  cffidallir  designated 
a  fire  hasard  and,  in  fact,  did  enipt  tn  flames 
last  year,  burning  two  bridges.     1 

The  tuna  fleet  working  off  thi  oU  leflnlng 
center  of  Fos.  near  Marseilles,  fecentty  had 
to  dump  a  catch  because  It  smeUed  of  petro- 
leum. In  the  same  waters  ezpertf  report  that 
out  of  13  spedee  of  food  flaH  that  were 
plentiful  before  World  War  II,  n|ne  have  dis- 
appeared, while  the  remaining  four  have 
become  scarce.  A  eomblnatlon  of  petroleiun, 
detergents  and  pesticides  Is  oolisldered  the 
cause  of  dlaappearaooe. 

The  tovtaiertng  of  the  Toi^ey  Canyon. 
One  of  the  largest  sblpe  in  the  world  foun- 
dered on  Pollard  Bock,  off  Land's  Knd,  Bng 
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land— a  place  that  no  ship  that  size  should 
ever  have  been — and  dumped  118,000  tons 
of  crude  oil  into  the  sea,  befouling  the 
beaches,  and  bird,  animal  and  plant  life. 

The  fisEuring  of  sub-surface  seams  by  oil 
drilling  rigs  working  off  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia which  vented  tons  of  oil  onto  Santa 
Barbara's  beaches. 

The  report  by  Thor  Heyerdahl  that  on 
his  recent  journey  on  the  Ra.  great  globs  of 
black   oil   were   now   visible  far  out  to  sea. 

"Black  snow",  caused  by  combustion  pol- 
lutants with  a  high  content  of  sulphuric 
acid  coming  from  air  over  the  Ruhr  Valley 
and  falling  on  eastern  Norway  and  western 
Sweden. 

The  Aswan  High  Dam  was  built  to  pro- 
vide a  regular  supply  of  water  for  Irrigation, 
to  prevent  floods  and  to  supply  electrical 
power — all  worthy  purposes.  But  one  of  its 
side  effects  was  to  interrupt  the  annual 
transfer  of  rich  nutrients  to  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  annual  bloom  of 
phytoplankton  which  depended  on  these  nu- 
trients no  longer  occurs  and  the  tlme-lm- 
memorlal  food  chain  has  been  broken,  which 
has  led  to  a  90  percent  or  more  drop  In  the 
yield  of  sardines. 

The  list  could  be  expanded  ad  Infinitum 
and  ad  nauseum  by  anyone  with  a  pair  of 
good  eyes — or  lungs.  No  one  Indusliy  can 
be  singled  out  above  others,  nor  one  nation. 
The  visible  pollutants  would  Include  the 
142  million  tons  of  smoke  and  noxious  fumes 
that  are  emitted  Into  the  air  over  the  United 
States  In  Just  one  year;  the  7  million  auto- 
mobiles that  are  discarded  each  year  along 
with  20  million  tons  of  paper  and  paper 
boxes,  48  billion  cans,  26  billion  bottles  and 
Jars,  3  billion  tons  of  rock  and  mill  tailings, 
the  50  trillion  tons  of  hot  water  carrying 
a  witch's  brew  of  acids  and  muck.  Other 
Industrial  nations  make  comparable  con- 
tributions of  debris  and  toxic  materials. 

The  invisible  wajrs  by  which  man  is  de- 
stroying his  environment  are  even  more  in- 
sidious; they  are  hard  to  see  and  compre- 
hend and  thus  It  becomes  difficult  to  arouse 
people  to  take  action  against  them. 

The  reliance  of  modem  technology  upon 
the  combustion  of  fossil  ftiels  has  brought 
about  a  ten  percent  increase  in  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  past 
century.  And  we  keep  adding  to  the  ways  in 
which  this  content  is  Increased;  for  example, 
a  modem  tr&ns-atlantlc  jet  liner  puts  a  him- 
dred  tons  of  carbon  dioxide  into  the  atmos- 
phere each  time  it  crosses  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  one  crosses  every  six  minutes  day  and 
night.  With  increased  rates  of  consumption 
of  foesU  fuels,  the  Secretary -General  reports 
that  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  could  in- 
crease by  25  percent  by  the  year  2000.  The 
consequences  of  such  an  increase  upon  world 
weather  and  climate  are  uncertain  but  even- 
tually could  become  catastrophic.  Carbon  di- 
oxide Is.  of  course,  indispensable  ^or  the 
growth  of  plants  and  Is  therefore  a  source 
of  life.  Under  Nature's  usual  system  of  checks 
and  balances  the  CO,  that  plants  do  not  use 
Is  absoriied  by  the  world's  oceans.  So  great  Is 
the  excess  now  that  It  Is  taxing  the  absorp- 
tion abUity  of  plants  and  the  oceans  and  may 
well  be  on  the  way  to  dlstm-blng  the  heat 
balance  of  the  earth  because  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "greenhouse  effect".  A  green- 
house lets  in  the  sun's  rays  and  retains  the 
heat.  So,  too,  does  a  layer  of  carbon  dioxide. 
As  Mr.  Daniel  Moynihan  recently  put  It — "It 
is  perfectly  poesible  that  we  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  by 
seven  degrees  In  the  next  25  yean.  If  we  do, 
this  will  raise  the  level  of  the  seas  ten  feet 
and  Philadelphia  will  be  under  water." 

Tbe  quest  for  even  higher  yields  of  foods 
and  foodstulls  by  the  use  of  potent  chemical 
pesticides  and  fertilizers  has  effects  upon  tbe 
ecological  balance  of  Natiire  which  are  still 
but  vagoety,  and  disturbingly,  understood. 
Heavy  concentrations  of  chemical  fertilisers, 
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high  In  nitrogen,  phosphorous  and  phosphate 
content,  leach  from  farmlands  into  brooks, 
rivers,  lakes  and  ponds.  The  resulting  heavy 
Increase  In  nitrites,  nitrates,  and  phosphates 
in  these  water  bodies  provides  excellent  food 
for  certain  algae  whose  concentrations  lit- 
erally explode  with  a  consequent  marked 
decrease  In  the  oxygen  content  of  the  waters. 
Other  plants  and  edible  fish  life  then  decline 
or  die  out  because  of  the  lack  of  oxygen.  The 
growing  use  of  detergents  to  make  dishes 
sparkle  and  clothes  whiter  has  a  similar  re- 
sult; eventually  the  oxygen  decreases — eutro- 
phication.  the  scientists  call  It — and  the  body 
of  water  into  which  the  detergents  finally 
make  their  way  Is  on  Its  way  to  early  death. 

DDT  (short  for  Dlchloro-dlphenyl-trl- 
chloro-ethane),  was  first  synthesized  by  a 
Oerman  chemist  In  1874,  but  Its  properties 
as  an  Insecticide  were  not  discovered  until 
1939.  It  was  almost  immediately  hailed  as  a 
means  of  stamping  out  insect-borne  disease 
and  winning  the  farmers'  war  against  crop 
pests.  Since  then,  as  reported  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General, man  has  dumped  a  billion 
pounds  of  DDT  Into  the  environment  and  is 
adding  an  estimated  100  million  pounds  per 
year.  It  was  not  until  Rachel  Careon  pub- 
lished "Silent  Spring"  In  1(KS2  that  the  world 
woke  up  to  the  lethal  side  effects  of  DDT 
and  similar  pesticides.  The  use  of  DDT  has 
now  been  forbidden  In  Sweden  and  it  Is  rap- 
idly being  phased  out  of  use  In  the  United 
States;  but  It  Is  still  used  with  abandon  In 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Among  Its  side 
effects.  It  has  been  learned,  is  the  fact  that 
it  Inhibits  the  process  of  photosynthesis  tn 
algae  by  as  much  as  75  percent.  And.  It  has 
been  learned.  It  Is  stored  In  ever  heavier 
concentration  as  one  progresses  up  the  "food 
chain"  from  simple  one-celled  organisms  to 
complex  mammals.  Including  man.  Only  after 
millions  of  tons  of  It  and  similar  pesticides 
such  as  aldrln,  endrtn.  dieldrln  had  been 
dumped  on  an  unsuspecting  world  were  the 
deadly  effects  of  these  chemicals  on  the  liver 
and  nervous  systems  of  animals  discovered. 
So  persistent  are  these  chemicals  that  in  the 
Antarctic  where  they  were  never  allowed  to 
be  Introduced,  concentrations  of  them  have 
been  found  In  all  animals  who  call  these 
regions  home. 

So,  too,  are  radioactive  particles  Instru- 
ments al  either  cosmic  and  instant  death 
or  slow  killing  and  long  lasting.  The  rain 
of  radioactive  particles  after  the  detona- 
tion of  an  atomic  bomb  continues  for  years 
and  decades  after  detonation.  They  fall  on 
foodcrops  and  on  pastures  where  they  are 
eaten  by  cattle,  later  to  get  Into  milk  or 
meat  and  then  Into  the  human  bloodstream, 
bones,  testicles  and  ovaries  with  either  fast 
results  as  on  the  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
"Lucky  Dragon"  or  with  laipredlctable  re- 
sults on  genes  and  thus  future  generations. 
As  Increasing  reliance  is  placed  on  nuclear 
energy  for  power  even  Its  peacetime  use  leads 
to  complications  in  the  environment.  What  if 
tbe  Torrey  Canyon  had  been  nuclear  powered 
or  the  bombe  in  tbe  Palomares  Incident  bad 
not  been  recovered  and  the  soil  over  which 
they  spread  their  particles  had  not  been  re- 
moved and  burled  In  nuclear  storage 
"farms"?  What  If  the  containers  that  store 
nuclear  wastes  from  the  atomic  plants  should 
split  and  spill  out  their  contents?  Radio- 
active isotopes  have  a  far  longer  life  than 
any  container  yet  devised  and  they  affect 
everyone  with  cosmic  impartiality. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  people  the  ecu-th 
can  support — ten  billion,  or  fifty  billion  or 
more.  But  what  clearly  Is  already  at  stake 
Is  the  qvaHty  of  life  that  can  be  maintained 
for  everyone.  Is  every  human  to  have  enough 
food,  clear  air  and  dean  water,  and  space  to 
make  for  a  pleasant  existence  or  Is  everyone 
eventually  to  live  like  battery  chickens?  Al- 
ready there  is  a  feeling  of  "too  many  people", 
a  feeling  that  is  heightened  by  the  tendency 
of  people  to  congregate  in  urban  areas  and 
the  choicest  parcels  of  real  eartate. 
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As  the  Secretary-General's  report  puts  it: 
"Forty  j>ercent  of  t^e  world's  people  now  live 
in  urlMUi  areas.  In  somewhat  vaore  than  half 
a  century,  urbanization  will  have  reached  its 
maximum  and  the  great  nuijorlty  of  peof)le 
will  live  in  cities  or  towns.  The  rate  of  urban- 
ization Is  more  rapid  in  tbe  developing  na- 
tions. In  1920,  tbe  urban  population  was 
estimated  at  100  million  In  these  countries. 
By  tbe  year  2000,  It  may  well  have  increased 
twenty-fold.  In  the  developed  nations,  the 
urban  population  In  tbe  same  period  will 
have  Increased  four-fold.  ,  ,  .  The  need  is 
for  new  XacUlties  greater  in  size  and  ex- 
tent than  all  existing  facilities." 

Many  of  the  causes  of  the  ravaged  en- 
vironment are,  of  course,  national  or  local 
and  will  or  will  not  be  solved  on  those  levels. 
It  is  to  the  causes  and  problems  that  cut 
across  national  borders  to  become  inter- 
national issues  that  the  UN  will  have  to 
address  Itself.  And  as  Ot.  Lars  Lund,  the 
senior  research  chemist  of  the  Norwegian  In- 
stitute of  Air  Research,  states:  "Tbe  inter- 
national question  Is  the  dlfOcolt  one  because 
It  requires  so  many  separate  political  deci- 
BioDs,  and  It  takes  so  long  to  get  araimd  to 
doing  anything.  If  you  have  a  national  prob- 
lem you  Just  pass  local  laws  to  clear  it  up. 
Th\a  is  why  we  must  push  so  hard  cm  the 
International  question  now." 

International  Issues  which  can  only  be 
handled  by  international  organizations  In- 
clude tbe  rising  level  of  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide,  tbe  spread  of  radioactive  isotopes 
(hence  the  im]>ortance  of  tbe  test-ban  treaty 
and  the  nuclear  non-proUferatkHi  treaty), 
the  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer  by  rockets 
and  high  altitude  aircraft  which  ooukl  lead 
to  a  "frizzling"  elleot  because  it  is  the  cnme 
layer  which  screens  out  the  ultra-violet  rays; 
air  pollirtlon  crossing  national  boondarles; 
noise  from  International  aircraft,  tbe  use  of 
satellites  and  orbiting  laboratories;  destruc- 
tion of  the  world's  treasure  houses  of  nKsnu- 
ments  and  wilderness  areas  by  nukss  tourism; 
the  use  of  pesticides  and  herbicides  whose 
effects  are  carried  beyond  their  plaoe  of  use; 
overfishing  of  the  oceans  by  one  or  more 
ootmtrtee;  the  extraction  of  minerals  from 
sea  water  and  the  side  effects  of  such  ex- 
traction; the  installation  of  military  devices 
on  XiiB  seabed;  leakage  from  off-chore  drill- 
ing; the  dumping  of  wastes  into  the  oceans. 

The  UN  system  is  becoming  increasingly 
Involved  In  ways  to  stem  the  "population 
explosion".  UntU  1865  it*  activities  were 
limited  largely  to  research  and  demographic 
and  statistical  studies.  This  faands-off  policy 
was  a  res\ilt  of  both  political  pressure  from 
Catholic  countries  and  the  fact  that  tlie  UN 
bodies  were  not  eqxilpped  for  large-scale 
participation  in  population  control  programis. 
In  1967  the  Secretary-General  decided  to 
create  the  United  Nations  Population  Trust 
F^md  to  supplement  financing  of  the  five- 
year  expanded  population  program  approved 
by  the  Population  Commission.  The  Trust 
Fund  undertakes  experimental  field  projects 
and  plays  a  role  In  providing  birth  control 
services  in  developing  countries.  A  level  of 
expenditure  of  $100  million  dollars  per  year 
by  the  year  1972  has  been  suggested.  The 
United  Nations  Development  Programme 
now  administers  this  fund  and  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  senior  officer  in  charge  of  all 
population  programs  of  the  UN  will  be  ap- 
pointed shortly. 

In  other  ways,  too,  tbe  UN  system  has 
taken  certain  actions  In  the  problems  of  the 
global  environment.  Tbe  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (IMCO) 
has  recently  made  recommendations  which, 
when  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  govern- 
ments, will  lessen  the  risk  of  damage  to 
coastlines  and  beeches  from  oil  slicks,  a  first 
step  toward  cleaning  the  world's  oceans  and 
keeping  them  clean.  In  1968  UNESCO  held 
an  intergovernmental  conference  on  the 
"Scientific  Basis  far  the  Rational  Use  and 
Conservation  of  the  Resources  of  the  Bio- 
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sphere"  which  managed  to  throw  a  certain 
amount  of  light  on  the  subject.  So,  too,  with 
other  UN  agencies  who  have  done  research 
In  such  areas  as  fishery  production,  the  man- 
agement of  arid  and  humid  lands  and  so  on. 
The  word  environment  refers  to  tbe  total- 
ity of  relationships  among  all  living  orga- 
nisms. Hence  the  need  for  the  Stockholm  eon- 
ferenoe  to  give  everyone  an  idea  of  the  in- 
tricate relationships  of  tbe  environment  and 
what  man  Is  doing  to  his  globe  under  the 
impact  of  technology  and  rising  populations 
and  thus  to  give  us  all  an  idea  of  where 
we're  going  and  what  should  be  done. 
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Mr.  DEBWINSKZ.  Mr.  ^leaker,  the 
complications  in  the  Mediterranean  are 
of  special  interest  to  us  and,  unfortu- 
nately, the  overall  picture  in  that  area  is 
not  promising.  However,  It  was  most  in- 
teresting to  note  a  very  detailed  and  ob- 
jective commentary  of  the  situation  In 
Greece  and  the  foreign  policy  views  of 
the  oflBcialB  of  that  Government  carried 
in  a  rep(u^  by  tbe  Woahingtori  bureau 
chief  of  the  (Dopley  News  Service,  Ray 
McHugh,  in  the  June  3  San  Diego  Union. 

May  I  add  that  Mr.  McHugh  is  a  vet- 
eran observer  of  the  complications  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  he  has  a  reputation 
as  a  very  penetrating  news  analyst. 

Ilie  commentary  follows : 

Greek  Premier  George  Papadopoulos  Is 
sometimes  described  by  critics  as  a  simple, 
uneducated  man. 

Theee  are  not  neceesarlly  faults. 

In  an  interview  with  tbe  iiiort,  well- 
groomed  former  army  colonel  in  his  huge, 
high-oellinged  office  on  Constitution  Square, 
and  In  meetings  with  key  members  at  Ills 
cabinet,  answers  oome  in  confident,  straight- 
forward terms.  Sometlmsa  the  words  are  so 
blunt  that  they  startle. 

"Those  who  are  attempting  to  undermine 
President  Nixon's  policy  in  Southeast  Asia 
are  at  best  dupes,  at  worst  tools  of  Com- 
munism," sajrs.Papadopoulos.  And  he  means 
It  in  the  context  of  the  Qireek  experience. 

Here  on  the  strategic  western  edge  of  the 
violence-ridden  Middle  East,  with  Soviet 
war&hlpe — and  now  Bulgarian  naval  units — 
multiplying  along  Greek  coasts  and  sea-lanes, 
and  witb  nervous  Balkan  neighbors  to  the 
North,  the  choices  have  become  few  and  the 
dangers  very  real. 

When  a  door  opens  or  closes  in  the  Krem- 
lin, the  draft  is  felt  on  this  threshold  to  the 
Communist  world. 

"The  Soviets  are  trying  to  control  the  Mid- 
dle East,  tbe  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,"  said  Papadopouloe.  "If  they  can  con- 
solidate tMses  on  tbe  north  coast  of  Africa 
they  will  link  up  with  radical  regimes  In 
central  Africa  to  dominate  the  northesm  half 
of  that  continent. 

"Once  that  has  happened,  Europe  will  be 
finished.  The  United  States  wUl  be  isolated." 

Washington.  Papad<^ouk>s  argues,  must  be 
the  key  to  thwarting  this  Russian  design, 
"although  even  President  Nixon  must  have 
allies." 

While  other  European  chiefs  of  state  have 
agonized  over  the  American  drive  Into  Cam- 
bodia, Papadopoulos  sees  President  Nixon's 
move  as  crucial  reinforcement  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  U.S.  power 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East. 


"I  do  not  separate  the  problems  of  this 
region,  or  the  problems  of  Indochina,  or  the 
problems  of  Africa,"  lie  said.  "They  are  not 
Isolated  affairs. 

"Tension  in  any  area  Is  directly  linked  to 
all  other  parts  of  the  world,  simply  because 
the  confrontation  between  commtmlsm  and 
free  nations  Is  global.  Because  of  history  and 
geography  we  Greeks  understand  this  bet- 
ter than  most. 

"We  vigorously  approve  President  Nixon's 
policy  in  Indochina  because  we  know  It  is 
aimed  at  restoring  peace  and  stability  in 
that  area.  If  he  Is  successful  the  hope  for 
stability  in  the  Mediterranean  is  automati- 
cally increased. 

"Too  many  people  refuse  to  tinderstand 
that  the  United  States  must  take  a  decisive 
and  leading  role  If  we  are  to  survive.  And  It 
needs  support. 

"We  all  are  threatened  by  a  barbansm 
that  comes  from  two  colossi  (Bussla  and 
China) .  No  one  nation,  not  even  the  United 
States,  can  face  them  alone. 

"We  understand  the  American  dilemma. 
Events  have  made  the  United  States  the 
commander  on  a  global  battlefield.  It  did 
not  seek  Uils  role.  It  Is  spending  its  treas- 
ure and  the  blood  of  Its  youth,  but  the  battle 
is  essential.  It  is  tragic  that  some  who 
have  the  most  at  stake  refuse  to  realize 
this." 

Both  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East 
conflicts,  Papadopoulos  said,  are  key  ele- 
ments in  a  Russian  plan  to  dominate  the 
northern  half  of  Africa.  The  move  Into  Cam- 
bodia, he  said,  deals  this  strategy  a  major 
blow. 

"It  demonstrates  that  the  American 
President  understands  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  and  will  not  sllow  the  Communists 
to  violate  tntematlonal  law.  establish  sanc- 
tuaries and  mock  the  principle  of  neutrality." 

Birt,  he  warned.  American  hopes  of  com- 
plete disengagement  from  Southeast  Asia 
are  Illusory. 

"You  can  extricate  younelf  fram  the  fight- 
ing, but  you  must  keep  your  power  in  the 
area,"  be  said. 

In  another  excduslve  Interview,  Greek  I\ir- 
elgn  Minister  Panayotis  Plplnells  called  ttie 
Cambodain  campaign  "a  victory  for  Amer- 
ican credibility." 

"The  lesson  will  not  be  lost  on  Moscow." 
predicted  the  old  career  diplomat,  who  has 
spent  almost  half  a  oentury  in  tbe  emtoaastes 
and  chanceries  of  Etirc^se. 

"Your  credlbiUty  U  indivisible.  If  your 
position  Is  stronger  in  Uae  Far  East,  it  is 
stronger  in  the  Mediterranean  aud  in  Eu- 
rope." 

Americans  In  Athens,  including  embassy 
officials,  are  almost  embarrassed  by  the  out- 
spoken pro-U£  attitudes  of  tbe  Greek  Gov- 
ertunent.  But  both  Papadopoulos  and  Plpl- 
nells wave  aside  suggestions  that  they  are 
flattering  Washington  to  reinforce  their  own 
position. 

"Our  policy  is  consistent,"  said  Plpl&eUs. 
"We  do  not  delude  ourselves.  We  do  not  try 
to  be  provocative,  but  we  are  firm.  Our  com- 
mitment is  on  the  side  of  NATO  and  the 
United  States. 

"When  we  say  we  will  implement  o\ir  ob- 
ligations to  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  we  mean 
It  m  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  We  have  no 
mental  reservattons." 

Plpinelis  and  Minister  of  Coordination 
Nicholas  MakarezQs  also  tied  the  always 
volatile  Balkans  to  Middle  East  and  Mediter- 
ranean problems. 

•Tour  times  In  one  generation  Greece  has 
fought  Invasions  from  the  North,"  said 
Makarezos.  "Now  we  see  60  Russian  warships 
and  some  Bulgarian  warships  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. We  see  the  Soviets  posing  threats 
even  to  Communist  cotmtrles  like  Romania, 
Yugoslavia  ajid  Albania. 

"Imagine  If  we  were  returned  to  the  spring 
of  1967,  before  the  revolution,  when  demon- 
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sU'ators  In  Athens  were  wavin ; 
NATO'  and  out  with  Amerlcaf 
long  could  Greece  survive  In  su 

Makarezos    cited    growing 
cern.  too.  He  pointed  to  an 
analysis  that  concluded  that 
confrontation    in    the 
passed    from    the    political    to 
phase. 

"Why    do   you    think   Yugos)^ 
(Joslp   Broz)    Titos  Defense 
Paris  trying  to  buy  arms?"  he 
you  suppose  the  Yugoslavs  fear 

Plpinells,    who    two   years 
predicted  the  Soviet  Invasion 
vakia,    said.    "I    would    not 
Czechoslovaklas." 

"Russia    Is    obviously    nerv- 
buffer  states,"  he  said 
and  Yugoslavia. 

"She  knows  that  every  day 
made  In  all  the  satellite 
toward   Independence  grows 
accept  this  trend  and  the 
cannot  accept  tight  Soviet 

"It  Is  a  dangerous  situation. 

"That   Is  another  reason  I 
credibility  to  be  constant.  I  pu 
and  expectations  in  President  Ifixon.' 
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Mr.     STEIGER     of 
Speaker,  every  Member  of 
aware  of  the  work  which 
the    gentleman    from 
Pryor),  and  others  have 
light  the  deplorable  conditioiis 
1st   in    some   of   our   Nation 
homes. 

In  February  I  joined  my 
sponsoring  legislation  to 
Committee     on     Nursing 
Homes  for  the  Aged  in  the 

An    article    in    the 
Issue    of    Modem    Maturity 
by  the  American  Association 
Persons,    relates   there   are 
nursing  homes  which  work 
provide  quality  care  for  theii 
am  fortunate  to  have  several 
trict.  But  conditions  at  the 
victimize  countless  of  our 
and  give  the  whole  nursing 
try  a  bad  name.  This  is 
committee  of  the  House  is 

I  think  my  colleagues  w 
Modem  Maturity  article  of 
complete  text  follows: 

The  Nubsing-Home  Sca 
(By  Bernard  E.  Nashj) 

"Nursing  Home"  Is  a  phrase 
fitted  happily  Into  our  vocabula^ 
elderly  people,  nursing  homes 
to    be    frightening    and    melan 
synonjrmous  with  loneliness, 
ration    from    familiar    patterns 
ones — a  nightmare  of  not  being 

There   are   many   good — some 
nursing  homes  which  work 
this  dread.  Also,  of  course 
too  many  poorly  run  homes  whltjb 
But  the  situation  has  come  to 
tlons  in  an  unexpected  way 
through  Medicare  triggered  the 
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thousands  of  new  nursing  homes.  But  how- 
ever genuine  the  need,  people  both  qualified 
and  properly  motivated  to  meet  it  were  not 
that  numerous. 

Many  of  the  new  facilities  became  primar- 
ily Investments,  operating  more  as  housing 
units  than  as  integral  parts  of  a  health  pro- 
gram. And  the  result  has  been  the  sometime 
callous,  sometimes  merely  uncomprehending 
breakdown  in  warm,  humane  care  for  the 
patients. 

The  unpleasant  facts  must  be  faced.  Stories 
are  coming  to  light  of  neglect,  of  nonprofes- 
sional personnel  and  underpaid  staffs,  of  In- 
humane disregard  for  even  minimal  health 
care,  and  of  thoughtlessness  about  the  per- 
sonal dignity  of  patients.  These  stories  are 
painful  to  hear.  But  they  must  be  brought 
Into  the  open  for  the  sake  of  the  neglected 
patients. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  crusading  report- 
ers, local  and  state  health  and  welfare  inves- 
tigators, as  well  as  congressmen  who  have 
lifted  the  lid  off  this  horror  story. 

In  February,  Representative  David  Pryor 
(D-Ark.)  demanded  a  no-holds- barred  inves- 
tigation of  the  nursing-home  Industry.  He 
called  for  the  adoption  of  a  firm  government 
policy  toward  the  nation's  24,000  nursing 
homes. 

Speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  Repre- 
sentative Pryor  high-lighted  his  text  with 
first-hand  evidence  he  had  gathered  by 
working  on  weekends  as  an  anonymous 
volunteer  aide  In  nursing  homes  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

IRRESISTIBLE  LtTRE  IN  FEDERAL  TAX  DOLLARS 

Pryor  stressed  the  need  for  stricter  uni- 
form nursing  home  standards  and  for  the 
adoption  of  rigid  licensing  and  inspection 
regulations  corroborating  recommendations 
made  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care  of  the  Special  Senate  Committee  on 
Agrlng.  This  subcommittee,  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator Frank  Moss  (D-Utah),  had  heard 
earlier  testimony  provided  by  AARPs  legisla- 
tive staff. 

The  nursing-home  situation  has  been  un- 
der investigation  in  Congress  by  nine 
panels.  Several  Individual  senators  and  Con- 
gressmen have  undertaken  their  own  studies 
of  various  aspects  of  nursing-home  condi- 
tions. 

Congressman  Pryor,  "on  behalf  of  the  20 
million  older  citizens  of  this  country,"  un- 
derscored his  discussion  of  the  dehumaniz- 
ing aspects  of  nursing-home  care  with  ex- 
tensive comments  about  his  experiences  as  a 
nursing-home  aide.  He  spoke  of  elderly  {peo- 
ple tied  into  their  wheelchairs,  of  a  stricken 
heart  patient  lying  untended  because  it  was 
Sunday  and  no  doctor  should  be  called  on 
Sunday,  of  unchanged  beds  and  watered- 
down  soup,  and  of  patients  drugged  so  they 
would  not  cause  trouble.  He  spoke  of 
harassed   underpaid   and   untrained   staff. 

All  this  evidence  points  to  a  human  disas- 
ter of  major  proportion.  Before  remedies 
can  be  taken,  it  is  necessary  to  analjrze  brief- 
ly some  of  the  reasons  why  this  situation 
has  developed. 

The  current  crisis  in  nursing-home  care 
can  be  traced  to  an  interpretation  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  that  Medicare 
patients  would  Include  patients  who  re- 
quired long-term  extended  care.  That  deci- 
sion was  based  on  the  belief  that  many  elder- 
ly patients  who  were  occupying  expensive 
hospital  rooms  could  be  provided  with  nec- 
essary care  In  nursing  homes  at  less  ex- 
pense. Referral  of  such  patients  to  nursing 
homes  by  their  doctors  was  deemed  a  pru- 
dent economy  that  would  cut  the  soaring 
Medicare  hospital  bills. 

Ironioally,  however,  this  decision  signaled 
the  beginning  of  a  mushrooming  nursing- 
home  Industry.  There  was  an  Irresistible  lure 
In  the  $2  billion  Federal  tax  dollars  annual- 
ly being  channeled  Into  nursing-home  op- 
eration with  few  regulatory  strings  attached. 
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In  1968,  writing  in  her  nationally-syndicated 
coliunn,  "Your  Money's  Worth,"  Sylvia 
Porter  reported  that  nursing-home  Invest- 
ments had  become  "glamour  stocks."  In  1969, 
40  companies  had  been  Incorporated  to  con- 
struct nursing  homes;  chains  of  nursing 
homes  some  of  them  with  striking  architec- 
tural designs,  spilled  out  across  the  country. 
Sales  of  stock  rose  to  $340  million  in  1968. 
Nursing  homes  Increased  In  number  from 
12,000  in  1966  to  24,000  In  1969.  Three  new 
homes  were  reported  opening  their  doors 
dally  in  1969. 

Unconcerned  with  trained  medical  and 
administrative  staffing,  naive  about  com- 
passionate treatment  of  the  elderly  patients, 
the  nursing-home  operators  had  no  reason 
to  increase  their  operating  costs  by  cater- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  patients.  Federal  and 
state  regulations  gave  them  little  Interfer- 
ence. Although  a  patient's  nursing-home 
bills  might  be  paid  by  Medicare,  there  were 
no  standards  and  regulations  to  protect  him. 

Compounding  the  situation  are  the  pop- 
ulation statistics.  Medical  strides  have  ex- 
tended the  life  expectancy  to  the  point 
where  the  number  of  persons  over  65  years 
of  age  is  increasing  by  approximately  800 
persons  dally.  One  out  of  10  Americans  Is 
65  years  or  older.  As  the  average  life  span 
lengthens,  there  are  more  potential  candi- 
dates for  nursing-home  care. 

Government  agencies  have  been  caught 
off-guard:  There  is  now  no  single  policy  or 
Identifiable  naUonal  goal  in  the  nursing- 
home  care  of  the  aging. 

Of  course,  some  control  regulations  have 
been  attempted.  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
agencies,  operating  under  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  have  issued 
standards  for  nursing  homes.  But  enforce- 
ment has  been  less  than  adequate. 

Medicaid,  administered  by  state  offices  In 
cooperation  with  local  welfare  agencies, 
often  approves  nursing  homes  on  the  basis 
of  reports  of  the  local  county  authorities. 
Quality  of  care  becomes  a  matter  of  Individ- 
ual and  regional  Interpretation. 

Although  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  Is  the  Federal  administrative  agency 
for  Medicaid,  It  does  not  control  the  quality 
of  its  surveys.  When  a  complaint  is  received 
by  HEW  offices.  It  Is  lUtlmately  referred  back 
to  the  state  agency  and  from  there  to  the 
county  official  who  Is  responsible  for  the 
local  nursing  home  In  question.  The  com- 
plaint goes  full  circle;  the  condition  being 
criticized  usually  remains  unchanged. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA) 
must  approve  the  nursing  homes  providing 
extended  care  under  Medicare.  However,  a 
recent  hearing  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  revealed  that  SSA  officials 
have  no  information  about  the  qualifications 
of  those  who  make  the  inspections. 

CONTROL    or    NURSING    HOMES    IS    MIRED   IN 
BUREAUCRATIC    PROCEDURE 

Fragmentary  attempts  to  put  some  sort  of 
order  into  the  nursing-home  situation  also 
have  been  made  by  Federal  agencies  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  nursing-home  care  of  the 
aging. 

Numerous  other  Government  bodies  have 
made  studies  of  certain,  limited  aspects  of 
the  nursing-home  operation.  But  little  co- 
ordination of  such  efforts  was  even  at- 
tempted. For  example,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Is  concerned  with  applying 
Its  own  criteria  for  making  loans  for  the 
construction  of  the  homes.  The  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  focuses  its  atten- 
tion on  the  supervision  of  stock  Issues  of 
corporate  bodies  that  have  entered  the  nurs- 
ing-home Investment  field.  The  National 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  dea!s  with  sections 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  that  provide 
mortgage  Insurance  for  various  types  of 
nursing  homes.  ThU  Is  but  a  partial  list. 

Politicians,   Federal   Government   officials. 
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physicians,  the  operators  of  many  good  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  experts  In  the  field  of  old-age 
care  have  come  forth  with  suggestions  to 
ImjjTOve  the  nursing-home  Industry.  These, 
as  well  as  other  aspects  of  the  nursing-home 
situation,  win  be  discussed  in  detail  In  fu- 
ture Issues  of  your  Association  mag^azlne, 
Modern  Maturity. 

Two  suggestions  worth  brief  mention  here 
are:  (1)  upgrading  of  the  geriatric  training 
of  administrative  nursing-home  jjersonnel; 
and  (2)  the  development  of  alternatives  to 
nursing-home  care  such  as  day-care  centers 
for  the  aged,  foster  homes,  visiting  services, 
sheltered  workshops,  and  sheltered  low-cost 
supervised  housing. 

Recognizing  that  a  solution  to  the  complex 
nursing-home  problem  cannot  be  found 
overnight.  Congressman  Pryor  has  stressed 
the  Importance  that  a  beginning  be  made. 
He  has  propKjeed  the  establishment  of  a  nine- 
member  Select  Committee  on  Nursing  Homes 
and  Homes  for  the  Aged  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

As  Executive  Director  of  AARP,  I  enclose 
Representative  Pryor"s  plea  for  Immediate 
action  and  I  urge  each  AARP  member  to 
Btipport  his  proposal  by  writing  or  wiring  his 
or  her  Congressman. 

We  have  been  concerned  here  with  the 
overaU  national  picture  of  nursing  homes.  I 
dont  think  I  need  to  remind  each  of  you 
that  the  quality  of  the  nursing-home  care  In 
your  area  should  be  of  priority  concern  to 
you.  No  one  can  tell  when  someone  close  to 
you  might  suddenly  require  the  best  possible 
nursing-home  care.  Possibly  a  talk  with  your 
mayor  or  the  news  editor  on  your  local  radio 
station  or  newspaper  will  stimulate  com- 
munity awareness  about  the  nursing-home 
situation  In  your  town  or  city. 

As  an  association  of  older  persons,  It  is  our 
reeponslbtUty  to  stand  together  In  support 
of  any  program  dedicated  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  conditions  In  the  nation's  nursing 
iMxnw. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  CRIMINAL  PEN- 
ALTIES FOR  ANYONE  WHO  DIS- 
RUPTS A  JUDICIAL  PROCEEDING 


HON.  ODIN  UNGEN 

OF    ICNMESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  a  bill  that  would  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  persons  who  de- 
liberately Interfere  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  disrupting  courtroom 
and  other  judicial  proceedings.  My  bill 
would  provide  up  to  a  $5,000  fine  or  5 
years  in  prison,  or  both,  for  anyone  who 
disrupts  a  judicial  proceeding  with  noisy 
outbursts,  obscenities,  insults,  or  other 
similar  disgraceful  conduct. 

In  reflecting  upon  events  of  recent 
times,  we  have  witnessed  all  too  often 
attempts  by  belligerent  antisocial  indi- 
viduals and  groups  to  reduce  our  system 
of  jurisprudence  to  a  shouting  match  and 
to  turn  govemment  into  the  law  of  the 
streets.  If  we  stand  by  and  permit  this 
to  continue,  we  will  be  contributing  to 
the  destruction  of  our  judicial  system  as 
we  knew  it.  And  in  spite  of  the  moaning 
of  those  bleeding-heart  critics  to  the  con- 
trary, our  system  is  still  a  model  for  other 
nations  to  follow.  Once  this  system  is 
destroyed,  the  rights  of  all  American  citi- 
zens will  become  meaningless  and  indeed 
nonexistent. 
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The  time  has  come  to  take  a  stand  on 
this  crucial  matter — I  invite  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  in  enacting  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation. 


A  MOTHER  SPEAKS  TO  HER 
COLLEGE  DAUGHTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived quite  a  bit  of  mail,  as  have  all  of 
us,  concerning  troubles  on  campus.  An 
exceptionally  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
letter  came  from  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Myers.<» 
of  Indianapolis,  and  with  it  Mrs.  Myers 
sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  her  daugh- 
ter, a  student  at  Dartmouth. 

Mrs.  Myers  graciously  gave  permission 
to  have  both  letters  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ORS,  and  I  wish  to  include  them  at  this 
time: 

Mat  23.  1970. 

Dear  Mb.  Brat:  I  have  recently  received 
several  letters  from  college  students  stating 
their  position  on  the  various  "crisis"  that 
have  come  up  on  campus  this  year  and  they 
have  urged  me  to  write  my  congressman  and 
express  my  c^lnion.  I  do  not  support  them  or 
sympathize  with  them  but  I  will  answer  their 
letters  In  rebuttal  and  present  to  them  my 
views  as  a  taxi>ayer.  I  will  also  tell  them 
that  I  have  written  my  congressman  and 
asked  him  to  support  our  President.  With 
the  knowledge  he  has  at  his  command,  I  feel 
that  he  Is  far  better  qualified  to  determine 
the  safest  and  quickest  means  to  end  the 
war.  We  all  want  Peace  I 

I  feel  that  these  kids  have  a  right  to  ques- 
tion. Inquire,  and  disagree  as  part  of  their 
maturing  and  educational  process — but  not 
to  demand,  protest,  and  disrupt.  It  Is  like 
biting  the  band  that  feeds  them.  When  they 
have  absorbed  all  the  education  they  want 
and  are  ready  to  take  their  place  In  our  soci- 
ety and  contribute  to  It — by  their  talents 
and  their  taxes — then  they  will  have  a  right 
to  speak  and  If  they  have  anything  to  say, 
people  will  listen.  They  may  be  getting  a  good 
lesson  In  poUUcal  science  but  I  wonder  how 
much  they  know  about  eoonomlcs. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  ability  of 
many  private  schools  to  survive  when  many 
affluent  alumni  are  so  opposed  to  the  stu- 
dents views  and  withdrawing  their  financial 
support.  I  wonder  If  they  consider  that.  There 
was  an  Interesting  article  In  the  paper  this 
morning  that  suggested  that  maybe  we  ought 
to  close  all  the  universities  for  a  year  and 
let  them  pursue  their  oouraes  on  their  own. 
The  man  had  some  Interesting  thoughts.  I 
win  enclose  the  article. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Bray,  for  the  Job  you  are 
doing  in  congress  and  listening  to  the  voice 
of  America.  I  hojje  more  of  the  silent  ma- 
jority speak  out. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Mters. 

Mat  23,  1970. 

Dear  Hollt  :  Your  letter  was  very  Informa- 
tive and  I  am  glad  you  wrote  to  us.  It  was 
refreshing  and  hopeful  because  you  urged 
us  to  write  our  congressman  even  If  we  did 
not  support  your  stand,  and  you  probably 
know  that  we  don't.  I  have  written  to  o\ir 
congressman,  Mr.  Bray,  and  I  am  glad  you 
spurred  me  on  to  do  It.  I  hope  you  will 
awaken  more  of  the  great  silent  majority 
and  get  them  to  be  heard  also. 

I  win  agree  that  you  are  getting  a  great 
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lesson  In  political  science  but  when  do  you 
take  your  course  In  economics?  I  feel  that 
the  colleges  and  universities  are  to  provide 
an  education  and  when  you  have  gone  as 
far  as  you  want  to  go — then  you  put  that 
knowledge  to  work  and  take  your  place  In 
our  society  ae  a  mature  adult  and  contribute 
both  your  talents  and  your  taxes.  Part  of 
this  tax  money  supports  these  schools  where 
the  kids  are  demanding,  protesting  and  dis- 
rupting classes  and  I  dont  approve. 

One  main  concern — m  addition  to  the  na- 
tional economy — is  with  private  educational 
institutions  and  their  ability  to  survive  when 
many  affluent  alumni  are  so  violently  op- 
posed to  the  present  student  thinking  and 
therefore  withdraw  their  financial  support. 
Many  of  our  private  school  friends  here  in 
Indianapolis   have   done   just  that! 

Are  you  protesting  against  phosphates  In 
soap  and  poUutioo?  Do  you  know  why  they 
are  in  there?  They  contribute  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  germs  In  clothes  and  reduce  the  dan- 
ger of  Infection.  As  long  ago  as  1966,  com- 
panies have  been  doing  research  for  a  substi- 
tute. They  must  be  careful  that  a  new  sub- 
stance will  not  be  even  more  harmful  or 
had  any  adverse  effects  on  the  health  of  the 
people  or  on  the  ecology  of  the  country.  A 
new  material  has  been  found  which  could 
possibly  be  used  but  It  Is  not  available  in 
the  necessary  quantities  so  they  must  find 
ways  to  Increase  its  production.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  they  Just  can't  eliminate 
phosphates  Immediately  and  I  feel  this  also 
true  of  President  Nixon's  handling  of  the  war. 
There  are  many  facts  he  knows  that  we  don't 
and  by  pulling  out  of  Viet  Nam  right  now 
we  might  be  much  wone  off  In  the  long  run. 

United  We  Stand— Divided  X:e  FaU.  I  say 
lets  get  behind  the  President  and  give  him 
our  fiill  support  and  oonfidenoe. 

Mat  24. 

Hollt:  I  am  grateful  that  your  protest 
action  at  Dartmouth  was  peaceful  and  with- 
out Incident.  We  love  you  kids  and  want  to 
keep  the  lines  of  communication  open.  I 
don't  believe  In  the  generation  gap.  There 
Is  no  more  of  a  gap  now  th_n  ther  ever  has 
been  between  parent  and  child  when  they  do 
communicate. 

The  killings  at  Kent  State  were  very  un- 
fortunate but  do  point  out  to  us  that  not  all 
people  on  the  college  campuses  are  registered 
students  and  sincere  In  their  efforts  to  get  an 
education.  This  influence  Is  what  frightens 
me  and  is  what  we  must  watch  out  for.  I 
was  at  the  Herron  Art  Museum  the  day  they 
were  carrying  four  caskets  around  and 
around  In  protest — and  they  were  not  all  art 
students  that  veie  parti ctpa ting. 

We  havent  mentioned  the  subject  of  dope. 
Yes,  there  Is  much  In  this  world  to  be  con- 
cerned about  and  we  do  care  what  Is  happen- 
ing. We  must  all  try  in  our  own  way  to  do 
something  about  It. 

Come  see  us  when  you  are  home  this  stun- 
mer.  I  would  Uke  to  hear  more  about  your 
week  of  soul  searching  and  the  restilts  it 
produced. 

With  Love, 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  AND  THE 
POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22. 1970 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  Interesting,  and  iierhaps  one  of  the 
most  potentially  promising,  amendments 
offered  during  the  recent  debate  on  the 
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postal  reform  bill  was  that  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (^[r.  Crane), 
which  would  have  permitted  private  en- 
terprise to  undertake  the  delifery  of  first- 
class  mail.  Since  this  would  be  a  new  de- 
parture in  postal  service,  and  ino  hearings 
had  been  held  on  the  subjeci  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Crake's  amend- 
ment would  be  adopted  at  this  time. 

Nevertheless,  the  proposal  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  thought  provok- 
ing and  deserves  further  and  feerious  con- 
sideration. The  record  of  prvate  enter- 
prise, as  is  well  known,  is  generally  one 
of  ever  lower  costs  and  wider  and  more 
efiBcient  service;  the  record  iof  the  Post 
Office,  on  the  other  hand,  is  uiifortunately 
quite  to  the  contrary.  There  would  seem 
to  be  nothing  in  the  naturs  of  things 
which  would  prevent  successful  private 
carriage  of  the  mail,  and  Mr.  Crane's  pro- 
posal merits  serious  studj-  and  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  th^  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


DISTORTION  OF  NO-^NOCK 
PROVISION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J. 


or    MABTIAND 


nOGAN 


m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE  JTTATIVES 
Monday,  June  22.  li  70 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker  it  has  been 
a  continuing  source  of  concer  i  to  me  that 
so  many  individuals  and  o -ganizations 
have  been  distorting  the  contents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  qill,  which  is 
now  pending  before  House -$enate  Con- 
ferees. One  of  the  provision;  in  the  bill 
which  has  been  subjected  jo  the  most 
misunderstanding  and  distortion  has 
been  the  so-called  no-knock  provision. 

Individuals  and  organizations  which 
should  know  better  have  aroused  citizen 
opposition  to  this  provision  jwithout  ex- 
plaining that  the  proposed  legislation 
limits  the  authority  which  police  already 
have  under  this  aspect  of  the  law.  Under 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  pilice  ofBcers 
already  have  authority  to  enter  premises 
without  knocking  when  certain  exigent 
circumstances  are  present.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  police  ofHcerj  himself  in 
these  exigent  circumstances  makes  a 
decision  on  his  own  as  to  whjether  or  not 
he  has  the  authority  to  ertter  without 
knocking.  Under  the  proposed  bill,  when 
the  officer  knows  of  these  cincimistances. 
he  is  required  to  appear  before  a  judicial 
officer  to  seek  specific  authority  in  a  war- 
rant to  enter  the  premises  without 
knocking. 

The  bill  set  forth  the  geniral  require- 
ment that  an  officer  must  announce  his 
identity  and  purpose  before  Entering  the 
premises  to  arrest  or  serve  a  warrant.  The 
bill  then  sets  forth  the  exqeptions — al- 
ready recognized  under  Sui^reme  Court 
decisions — when  he  may  ei^ter  without 
armouncing  in  advance. 

These  circumstances  are:  I  First,  when 
his  life  or  the  life  of  a  third  party  is  in 
danger,  second,  when  evideni  e  is  likely  to 
be  destroyed  If  he  announce ;  In  advance 
or,  third.  If  It  would  be  a  useless  ges- 
ture— it  would  be  a  "useless  gesture"  for 
a  police  officer,  when  pursuing  a  felon. 
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to  pause  at  a  door  slammed  in  his  face 
and  knock  and  indicate  his  identity 
which  would  already  be  known  to  the 
individual  fleeing. 

Citizens  who  fear  that  their  own  doors 
might  be  broken  into  by  officers  have  no 
real  cause  for  fear.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  in  these  instances,  as  in  all 
other  instances  of  serving  search  or  ar- 
rest warrants,  the  officer  must  have 
"probable  cause." 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  author- 
ities who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
understand  what  the  proposal  really  in- 
volves support  it.  Those  in  favor  are: 

The  District  of  Columbia  Govenunent; 

The  Washington  Board  of  Trade; 

The  American   Bar  Association; 

The  District  of  Columbia  Bankers  As- 
sociation ; 

The  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Associa- 
tion— February    1970   referendum;    and 

The  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Colmnbia. 

Five  States  have  no-knock  statutes 
including  New  York  after  which  the  bill 
was  modeled.  Twenty-nine  States  allow 
no-knock  entries  either  by  statute  or  case 
decision. 

The  Senate  has  approved  the  no- 
knock  provision  twice — in  the  Federal 
drug  bill  by  vote  of  70  to  15  and  in  Its  own 
version  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bill 
by  unanimous  consent.  The  House  spe- 
cifically approved  the  no-knock  provision 
in  its  District  of  Columbia  biU  by  a  vote 
of  120  to  52. 

The  US.  Supreme  Court  has  specifi- 
cally upheld  no-knock  entries.  The  pro- 
posal in  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill  clarifies  existing  no-knock  case  law 
and  provides  additional  safeguards  to  cit- 
izens by  setting  forth  specific  guidelines 
to  regulate  poUce  conduct  and  requiring 
them  to  obtain  a  warrant  in  advance 
when  the  exigent  circumstances  are 
known  in  advance. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  spite  of  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  mis- 
informed, no-knock  entries  are  neces- 
sary to  combat  organized  gambling  and 
narcotics  traffic  and  they  are  necessary 
in  certain  circumstances  to  protect  the 
life  of  the  officer. 

An  article  recently  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  concerning  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  crime  bill,  which  I  felt 
compelled  to  respond  to.  I,  therefore,  in- 
clude this  column  and  my  letter  of  re- 
sponse at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  Distsict  or  CoLtruBiA  Cbime  Box:    A 

Problem  or  Separatino  Wheat  From  the 

Chatt 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

It  may  be  that  the  worst  thing  about  the 
Incredibly  bad  D.C.  crime  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered In  House-Senate  conference  is  what 
It  does  to  the  "good  guys" — responsible  liber- 
als and  civil  libertarians. 

The  omnibus  proposal  contains  a  good 
many  provisions  that  are.  in  my  view  at  least, 
clearly  Irresponsible.  Many,  though  by  no 
means  all,  of  them  are  proposals  of  the  ad- 
ministration. But  the  bin  also  contains  some 
extremely  worthwhile  provisions. 

That,  really.  Is  the  liberal's  dilemma.  He 
cannot  easily  declare  himself  In  steadfast 
opposition  to  the  bill  because  of  its  more 
repressive  provisions  without  appearing  to  be 
unconcerned  about  crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

And  crime  in  this  city,  despite  some  en- 
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couraging  signs  that  things  may  be  getting  a 
little  better.  Is  still  too  serious  a  matter  to 
let  it  become  the  pawn  In  an  Ideological 
fight,  with  the  good  guys  on  the  wrong  side. 

Opposition  to  crime  has  no  business  be- 
coming the  exclusive  property  of  the  racists, 
reactionaries  and  demagogues,  who  suffer 
least  from  the  effects  of  crime. 

The  victims  of  crime  are,  first  and  fore- 
most, poor  Inner -city  blacks.  But  the  victims 
also  include,  disproportionately,  white  liber- 
als who,  for  reasons  of  personal  conunltment, 
choose  to  live  In  or  near  the  inner  city.  It 
affects  least  of  all  the  wealthy  who  can  largely 
Isolate  themselves  (with  distance  and  white- 
ness) from  Its  effects. 

So  while  crime  really  Is  everybody's  busi- 
ness. It  should  be  particularly  the  business 
of  precisely  those  who  are  most  adamant  In 
their  opposition  to  the  D.C.  crime  bill. 

The  problem  for  responsible  liberals  Is  that 
it  is  possible  to  be  opposed  both  to  crime  and 
to  repressive  measures  for  combatting  It. 
Demagogues  don't  have  that  problem. 

The  woman  whose  home  was  broken  Into 
(she  alleges)  because  the  police  got  a  bad  tip 
from  an  Informer  hates  crime  at  least  as 
much  as  the  members  of  Congress  who  are 
pushing  for  no-knock  searches. 

But  don't  expect  her  to  testify  In  favor  of 
no-knock.  For  her,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween having  her  home  wrecked  by  a  burglar 
and  having  It  wrecked  by  the  police  Is  that 
she  can  sue  the  police,  as  she  Is  now  doing. 

What  some  concerned  citizens  are  wonder- 
ing Is  why  our  officials  are  seeking  such  ques- 
tionable power  as  no-knock,  expanded  wire- 
tapping authority  and  preventive  detention 
when  they  have  not  used  the  powers  they 
already  have  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Nothing  prevents  the  authorities  from 
placing  conditions  on  pretrial  releases  to 
minimize  their  danger  to  the  community. 
Nothing  prevents  the  courts  from  assigning 
priority  to  cases  involving  violent  crime. 

Nothing  prevents  the  vast  expansion  of 
rehabilitation  programs  (or  even  civil  com- 
mitments) for  drug  addicts.  If  they  consti- 
tute the  crime  problem  we  believe  they  do. 

But  Instead  of  spending  the  money  to  ex- 
pand and  staff  these  worthwhile  efforts,  some 
of  our  legislators  prefer  to  spend  their  time 
legislating  garbage. 

That  Isn't  to  suggest,  however,  that  the 
D.C.  crime  bill  Is  all  garbage.  Some  of  its 
provisions  could  go  a  long  way  toward  mak- 
ing a  serious  dent  in  the  city's  crime  prob- 
lem: massive  expansion  of  the  courts,  In- 
stituting a  workable  public  defender  system, 
expanding  the  ball  agency,  assigning  a  court 
administrator  whose  chief  function  It  would 
be  to  make  the  courts  more  efficient. 

The  need  for  that  last  provision  becomes 
clear  when  It  is  realized  that  while  we  now 
have  far  more  crime  than  we  had  10  years 
ago.  the  courts  are  adjudicating  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  cases  now  as 
then. 

In  a  saner  world,  there  would  be  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  there  Is  much  In  the 
crime  bill  that  can  be  agreed  on  by  all  con- 
cerned, and  there  would  be  an  effort  to  sepa- 
rate out  and  enact  those  provisions,  leaving 
the  controversial  and  questionable  titles  for 
later. 

At  least  that  way  we  would  be  in  a  position 
to  do  something  about  crime.  As  It  Is  now, 
some  conscientious  lawmakers  would  prefer 
to  enact  nothing  than  to  lend  their  support 
to  repression  masquerading  as  a  war  on 
crime. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  D.C.  Crime  Bill,  one  of 
the  House  conferees  on  the  bill,  and  one 
who  has  been  working  hard  for  enactment 
of  this  vitally  needed  legislation,  I  am  both 
disappointed  and  distressed  by  William 
Raspberry's  colunm  of  June  1,  on  the  D.C. 
Crime  Bill.  I  am  disappointed  because  the 
inaccurate  and  misleading  Information  In 
the  column  is  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Raspber- 
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ry's  usual  high  quality  work.  I  am  distressed 
because  this  Information  may  have  an  un- 
fortunate effect  upon  the  many  residents  of 
metropolitan  Washington  who  place  great 
trust  and  confidence  in  Mr.  Raspberry's  ob- 
ser%'atlons. 

It  Is  obviously  not  true,  as  Mr.  Raspberry 
suggests,  that  only  "racists,  reactionaries 
and  demagogues"  support  the  pretrial  deten- 
tion, no-knock,  and  wiretapping  provisions 
In  the  DC.  Crime  Bill.  Nor  Is  It  accurate  to 
suggest  that  all  Inner-clty  blacks  and  white 
liberals  are  against  these  measures.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Raspberry  himself  has  recently  stated 
he  has  little  doubt  that  black  people  In 
Washington  would  favor  pretrial  detention. 

During  the  past  few  years,  at  least  six 
grand  Juries  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  complained  to  Congress,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  the  courts  about  the  release 
before  trial  of  dangerous  defendants 
charged  with  violent  crime  who  have  com- 
mitted additional  serious  crimes  while  free 
on  ball.  These  grand  Jurors  are  intimately 
familiar  with  local  crime  problems;  for  two 
months,  they  do  nothing  but  listen  to  the 
sad,  sordid  tales  of  Innocent  victims  of 
crime  and  study  the  criminal  records  of  the 
persons  charged  with  these  crimes.  The  ra- 
cial composition  of  D.C.  grand  Juries  Is  60  to 
75  per  cent  black.  It  Is  these  grand  Jurors, 
these  Inner-clty  residents  who  are,  as  Mr. 
Raspberry  correctly  recognizes,  the  princi- 
pal victims  of  crime.  Tliey  have  the  most  to 
fear  from  the  pretrial  release  of  dangerous 
criminals.  Rather  than  oppose  Umlted 
pretrial  detention,  they  have  demanded  It. 

As  to  no-knock,  Mr.  Raspberry's  sources  of 
Information  failed  to  apprise  him  of  two 
critical  facts.  First,  the  alleged  incident  In 
which  the  police  reportedly  broke  into  a 
woman's  home  without  knocking  to  execute 
a  search  warrant  took  place  under  existing 
law  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  sutes.  The  no-knock 
authority  provided  In  the  DC.  bill  is  there- 
fore not,  as  Mr.  Raspberry  suggests,  a  new 
tool  for  the  police.  In  fact.  It  has  existed 
since  the  common  law  In  England. 

Second,  the  no-knock  entry  was  made  by 
the  police  acting  upon  their  own  discretion 
without  the  prior  Judicial  approval  required 
by  the  administration's  no-knock  bill.  Under 
present  law,  the  police  do  not  need  prior  Ju- 
dicial approval  to  enter  people's  homes.  The 
requirement  of  prior  Judicial  approval  Is  In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  For 
this  reason,  the  no-knock  provision  In  the 
DC.  Crime  BUI.  which  actually  limits  the 
discretion  the  police  now  have  to  enter 
homes  without  announcing  their  Identity 
and  purpose,  should  receive  Mr.  Raspberry's 
blessing  rather  than  his  curse.  It  U  a  provi- 
sion which  inner -city  blacks,  who  most  fear 
unrestrained  police  action,  should  applaud. 

A  final  point:  Mr.  Raspberry  complains 
about  the  failure  of  "the  authorities"  to  help 
drug  addicts.  One  obvious  way  to  help  drug 
addicts  Is  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  Illicit 
drug  traffic  which  causes  their  addiction. 
Nowhere  In  Mr.  Raspberry's  article  did  I 
read  about  the  highly  successful  use  of  the 
federal  wiretapping  law  which  has  led  to  the 
most  significant  arrests  and  Indictments  of 
large  numbers  of  Important  drug  pushers  in 
years  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Rasp- 
berry's assertion  that  the  authorities  have 
not  been  using  the  tools  they  already  have  is 
simply  Inaccurate.  The  available  tools  have 
been  used,  and  with  great  success.  The  rea- 
son for  the  wiretapping  provision  Is  to  per- 
mit limited  wiretapping  for  such  nonfederal, 
local  organized  crimes  as  burglary,  "fenc- 
ing" and  gambling,  crimes  which  plague  in- 
ner-clty residents  most. 

The  DC.  Crime  Bill  is  not  hostile  to  Inner- 
clty  residents.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
give  all  citizens  of  Washington  security  and 
protection  from  lawless,  criminal  elements 
In  society.  Because  inner-clty  residents  are 
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the  principal  victims  of  these  lawlesa  crimi- 
nal elements,  they  are  the  ones  who  stand  to 
benefit  most  from  this  increased  security 
and  protection. 

Lawrence  J.  Hoc  an, 
Member  o/  Congress. 
Washington. 


CONFERENCE  ON  MATERIALS  FOR 
IMPROVED  FIRE  SAFETY 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  has  heard  for  many 
years  of  the  enormous  benefits  that  our 
space  program  is  generating  for  the  wel- 
fare and  security  of  the  American  people. 
Those  benefits  have  been  the  product  of 
outstanding  scientific  research  that  has 
produced  many  times  over  unique  and 
unexpected  applied  technologies. 

Of  eminent  interest  to  the  House  is,  no 
doubt,  the  recent  developments  that  have 
come  from  NASA  that  will  make  possi- 
ble the  massive  assault  against  the  most 
cruel  hazard  of  civilization,  fire. 

On  May  6  and  7  of  this  year  a  confer- 
ence was  held  by  NASA  in  Houston,  Tex., 
dealing  with  materials  for  improved  fire 
safety.  The  report  on  that  conference 
and  the  information  it  contains  is  really 
eyeopening.  Its  purpose  is  to  pass  on  the 
latest  means  of  drastically  reducing  the 
casualties  and  losses  presently  being  ex- 
perienced by  our  country.  I  urge  every 
Member  who  certainly  must  be  person- 
ally concerned  with  the  aspect  of  fire  and 
its  destruction  upon  his  constituents  to 
read  and  think  long  about  the  report  of 
the  conference,  which  I  wish  to  include 
here  for  the  Record.  I  am  sure  each  Mem- 
ber will  find  much  illuminating  informa- 
tion which  will  be  of  untold  aid  to  the 
communities  which  he  represents. 

The  conference  report  follows: 

CONFERENCE  ON  MATERIALS  FOR  IMPROVED 

FiBE  Safety 

After  the  Apollo  fire  early  In  1967,  NASA 
took  a  leading  role  In  the  development  of 
materials  for  Improved  fire  safety.  Last 
month  a  conference  was  held  in  Houston, 
Texas,  to  pass  on  what  we  have  learned  to 
commercial,  government,  and  professional 
organizations. 

The  interest  In  this  conference  was  ex- 
traordinary. There  were  587  attendees,  rep- 
resenting 290  organizations.  They  spent  two 
days  listening  to  detailed  technical  discus- 
sions and  observing  practical  demonstrations. 
Among  those  attending  were  representatives 
from:  7  federal  agencies  concerned  with  fire 
protection;  11  airlines;  59  aerospace  com- 
panies; 15  Insurance  companies;  6  construc- 
tion companies;  42  manufacturers  of  steel, 
electronic,  glass,  and  paper  products:  3  man- 
ufacturers of  tires;  69  chemical  manufac- 
turers; 5  manufacturers  of  automobiles;  17 
textile  manufacturers;  9  small  aircraft  firms; 
41  research  companies;  16  universities;  11 
international  firms;  and  5  oceanographic 
firms. 

Examples  of  fire  safety  materials  that  were 
discussed  and  demonstrated  include: 

Fabrics  that  will  not  burn; 

Paints  that  protect  the  surface  beneath 
them; 

Nonflammable  electrical  switches,  circuit 
breakers,  and  wiring; 
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Spray  coatings  that  prevent  combustion 
on  protected  surfaces; 

Noncombustlble  plastic  foams  used  for 
Insulation;  and 

Paper  products  that  are  nonflammable. 

Commercial,  household,  and  military  ap- 
plications of  these  new  nonflammable  mate- 
rials were  discussed,  Including  clothing,  bed- 
ding, carpeting,  upholstery,  and  automobiles 
and  aircraft  fximlshlngs  and  accessories. 

The  response  to  the  conference  has  been 
overwhelming.  Some  representative  reactions 
were: 

An  airline  official  has  stated,  "You  have 
accomplished  more  In  a  few  years  than  has 
been  done  over  many  years  In  the  past." 
NASA  will  assist  this  airline  In  the  search 
for  nonflammable  substitutes  or  processes 
for  aircraft  Interior  materials,  and  will  In- 
struct airline  personnel  In  the  application  of 
nonflammable  coatings  to  aircraft  interiors. 

The  Air  Force  has  requested  support  for 
"adapting  some  of  the  flameproofing  tech- 
niques used  by  the  Apollo  Program  in  opera- 
tional USAF  aircraft." 

The  International  Association  of  Fire- 
fighters has  asked  for  help  In  developmg  pro- 
tective clothing  for  firemen.  NASA  Is  already 
developing  an  Improved  protective  garment 
for  the  Are  department  at  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  In  Houston,  Texas. 

The  National  Association  of  Homebullders 
Is  seeking  applications  to  home  construction. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  requested  further  detailed 
Information  In  their  technology  utilization 
program. 

NASA  has  stopped  procurement  of  Nomex 
flight  coveralls  for  pilot  and  astronaut  per- 
sonnel In  favor  of  coveralls  made  of  Durette 
material,  which  has  Improved  fire  resistant 
qualities. 

A  manufacturer  of  wall  paper  Is  attempting 
to  obtain  American  rights  to  a  nonflammable 
paper  developed  for  possible  use  In  ApwUo  by 
a  firm  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany. 

The  Downtown  Airpark  of  Oklahoma  City 
Is  refurbishing  an  Aero  Commander  with  a 
nonflammable  material. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  re- 
quests for  help  we  have  received,  and  appU- 
catloits  that  are  already  underway.  NASA  will 
provide  additional  Information  and  support 
to  all  who  have  a  bona  fide  need  for  these 
direct  benefits  from  our  spckce  program. 


HIGHER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PAYMENTS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressionai.  Record  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter I  am  sending  to  the  good  people  of 
the  27th  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania alerting  them  of  the  new 
changes  now  being  made  in  the  social 
security  system. 

This  letter  concerns  the  15 -percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  begin- 
ning January  1,  1970  which  has  now  been 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  feel  that  this  advice  to  my  constitu- 
ents, as  their  Congressman,  will  show 
them  the  new  benefits  which  were  effec- 
tive on  January  1,  1970  so  that  they  can 
check  to  see  whether  their  individual  so- 
cial security  accounts  are  being  correctly 
calculated. 

The  letter  follows: 
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I  Public  document — official  bu;: 
HiGHKX  Social  Secubitt 

Deas  Polks  :  It  la  vital  to  every 
or  young.  In  our  District,  to  be 
of  the  great  new  changes  now 
In  our  VJS.  Social  Security   Systen  i 
Increase  In  benefits  bas  now  been 
us  In  Congress,  and  Is  now  the 
tried  to  get  enough  pamphlets  tc 
your   new   benefits   beginning 
But  as  a  new  second  increased 
rity  bill  is  now  on  the  way  thru 
no  new  penii^ilets  are  available 
ent  law. 
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Avtragt  yearly  earninp  afttr 
1950" 


S923 
or  l«ss 


Retired  worker-  65  or  older. 

disabled  worker- undtr  65 64.00  101.70 

write  66  or  eldef 32.00  M.JO 

Reti/»d«»ocKe»at62. 51.20  81.10 

Wifeat62.  nocMId 24.00  3«.p0 

Widow  at  62  or  older 64.00  84. 

Widowat60.  neckiM 55.50  72. 

Duabltd  widow  at  50,  no  child.   .  38. 90  51. 


•Genefafly,  rnnfe  earninp  are  fignred  over 
retremeot  age.  b«com«s  diubled,  or  dm  Up  ~ 
eicluded  The  mauinum  earninp  creditable  lo 
lor  1965  58,  K800  for  1959^,  and  }6.600  tor 
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To  show  you  your  new  benefits  which  be- 
gan Jan.  1,  1970,  I  have  personally  bad  these 
pamphlets  printed,  to  be  sure  you  are  taken 
care  of.  Write  me  If  you  need  heJp — send  me 
your  name,  address,  and  social  security  num- 
ber. I  will  be  glad  to  check  your  account  for 
you. 

Congressman  Jim  Fulton. 

PS.— I  will  advise  you  when  the  new  bill 
becomes  law. 

Jim. 

Deak  Folks:  Make  sure  you  are  actually 
getting  the  15 ''c  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits  under  the  new  rates  set  by  U.S.  Con- 
gress, which  are  effective  January  1,  1970. 
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examples  or  monthly  cash  payments 
This  table  shows  examples  of  monthly  cash 
social  security  payments.  The  amounts  in- 
clude the  15  percent  Increase  recently  signed 
into  law.  TTie  new  rates  are  effective  January 
1,  1970.  The  first  checks  in  the  new  amount 
will  be  sent  out  April  3  covering  payments 
for  the  month  of  March.  A  separate  check  in 
the  amount  of  the  benefit  Increase  for  the 
months  of  January  and  February  will  be  sent 
out  later  in  April.  People  who  get  benefits 
will  get  the  Increase  automatically.  They  do 
not  have  to  take  any  action  themselves. 

Did    you    get    both   checks   for   increased 
payments? 


}l,i  10     »,C00    }4,200    ^.400    {6,600      {7.800 


132.30 
66.20 

105.90 
49.70 

109.20 
94.70 
66.30 


161.50 
80.80 

129.20 
60.60 

J33.  30 

115.60 
8a90 


189.80 
94.90 

151.90 
71.20 

166.60 

135.80 
95.00 


21104 
109.20 
174.80 
81.90 
180.20 
156.20 
109.30 


250. 70 
125.  40 
200.60 
94.10 
206.90 
179.40 
125.50 


Avenge  yearly  earnings  alter 
1950  > 


{923 
or  less 


{1,800    {3,000    {4,200    {S.400    {6,700      {6,<00 


Wife  under  65  and  1  eliild  32.00 

Widow  under  62  and  1  cliild 96.00 

Widow  under  62  and  2  cliildien..  96. 00 
I  child  of  retired  or  disabled 

worker 32.00 

1  surviving  cliild 64.00 

Maiimum  family  payment 96.  00 


51.00 
152.60 
152.60 

50.90 
76.30 
152.60 


70.20 
198.60 
202. 40 

66.20 
99.30 
202.40 


119.40 
242  40 
28a  80 

80.80 
121.20 
280.80 


164.60 
284.80 
354rW 

94.90 
142.40 
354.40 


177.20 
327.60 
395.70 

109.20 
163.  80 
395.60 


183.  80 
376.  20 
434.40 

125.40 
188.10 
434.40 


tl<e  period  from  1950  until  tl)e  wofker  reaches 

6  years  of  low  earnings  or  no  earnings  can  be 

social  security  are  {3,600  for  1951-54;  {4,200 

1966-67.  The  maiimum  creditable  in  1968  and 


after  is  {7.800,  but  average  earnings  cannot  reach  this  amount  until  later.  Because  of  this,  the 
benefits  shown  in  the  last  column  on  the  right  generally  will  not  be  payable  until  later.  When  a 
person  is  entitled  to  more  than  1  beneht,  the  amount  actually  payable  is  limited  to  the  larger  of 
the  benefits. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.   Mr 
<Hie  of  the  advantages  In 
based  community  action 
poverty  is  that  the  local 
are  best  able  to  mobilize  the  v 
sources  within  the  community, 

An  example  of  this  can  bie 
the  Marion,  Ohio.  area.  An  a^cle 
recent  Issue  of  the  Conveyor 
house  magazine  of  the  Whirlppol 
in  Marion,  discusses  the  many 
the   Marlon-Crawford   Community 
tion  Commission  and  how 
community  work  together  to  pibvide 
ter  social  ser\ice3  for  the  need  y 

The  activities  of  this  Offlc^ 
nomic    Opportunity-funded 
action   agency   can   be   summ(arized 
saying  that  the  agency  is  helph  ig 
come  people  to  help  and  suppprt 
selves.  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

The  Catalytic  Action 
(By  Don  Shanahan; 

In  chemistry,  a  catalyst  is  a  substance 
used  to  speed  up  a  chemical  r  taction.  In 
the  Marlon  area,  we  have  a  "catalyst"  help- 
ing to  speed  progress  In  communl  ;y  develop- 
ment. It's  called  the  Marion-Cra^  < ord  Com- 
munity Action  Commission  (MCCAC).  As 
defined  by  Don  Shanahan,  MCCAi?  executive 
director.  Community  Action  seeks  to  mobilize 
existing  community  resoiu-ces  foi  the  elim- 
ination of  Impoverished  condlUnns  In  our 
community  through  the  use  of  federal  funds. 
The  Commission  causes  p>oeltive  airtion  to  be 
taken  through  these  programs :  i  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  Manpower,  hojuslng,  food 
distribution,  senior  citizens,  and]  the  Com- 
munity Action  Centers  In  addition  to  the 
Arnold  T.  Johnson  Muiapha^^B  Medical 
Screening  Clinic 

The  Commission,  now  In  its  fifth  year,  is 
made  up  of  public  officials,  repi  >sentatives 


from  low  income  areas,  churches,  industry 
and  minority  groups.  Funds  for  the  various 
programs  of  the  Commission  are  l>ased  on 
population  and  come  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Last  year,  over  (150,000 
came  into  our  two-county  area  for  the  vari- 
ous programs.  In  addition  to  the  government 
funds,  local  contributions  In  the  form  of 
goods  and  services  are  used  to  run  the 
program. 

The  Commission  operates  two  Neighbor- 
hood Centers — one  in  Crestline:  the  other  in 
Marlon  at  the  Lee  Street  I>resbyteflan 
Church.  Activities  of  the  Center  Include  em- 
ployment counseling,  books  and  jolie.  Moth- 
ers' Club,  Senior  Citizens'  Club,  family  serv- 
ices counseling,  surplus  food  distribution, 
health  education  lectures,  and  physical  fit- 
ness to  name  but  a  few.  New  programs  are 
constantly  being  added  as  the  needs  become 
known.  Mrs.  Mary  Houston  Is  the  Marlon 
Center  director. 

SCBEENINC    CLINIC 

The  Arnold  T.  Johnson  Multiphasic  Medi- 
cal Screening  Clinic  started  operating  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  and  In  eleven  months,  over 
600  individuals  have  received  a  variety  of 
medical  tests  such  as  tests  for  diabetes, 
glacouma,  hearing,  tut>ercul06U,  blood  pres- 
sure, cholesterol,  and  others.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  clinic  Is  the  early  detection  of 
chronic  diseases.  Of  those  tested,  a  number 
of  suspected  diseases  have  been  found.  Those 
taking  part  In  the  program  are  asked  for  a 
$1.00  donation  if  they  can  afford  it. 

Whirlpool  and  Eaton  were  Instrumental  in 
developUig  this  clinic.  The  doctors  and  nurses 
who  participate  In  the  program  donate  their 
time.  Helen  Deckle,  a  full-time  B.H.  assigned 
to  the  clinic,  is  the  only  paid  employee  and 
her  salary  comes  from  the  State  Department 
of  Health,  through  the  Marion  County  Health 
Department.  Any  clients  with  suspected  cases 
of  a  disease  are  referred  to  local  doctors.  Over 
50  cases  of  suspected  tutierculoeis  have  been 
referred  to  the  Public  Health  Office  and  41 
people  were  found  to  l>e  diabetic,  107  were 
found  to  have  high  blood  pressure  and  256 
were  found  to  be  either  o%-erweight  or  under- 
weight. 

Manpower  Coordinator,  Jack  Brovim,  works 
In  both  Marlon  and  Crawford  counties.  His 
job  is  to  counsel  with  low  Income  people  and 
attempt  to  place  them  in  various  Industries 
and  social  agencies.  He  works  with  senior 
citizen  groups  In  the  Marlon  and  Crawford 
Centers  in  developing  small  businesses  which 


provide  a  little  extra  income  for  those  on 
retirement.  At  the  present  time,  20  different 
articles  are  being  made  for  sale  by  the  Craw- 
ford County  Senior  ClttEens  Group. 

TONS    or    rOOO    DISTRtStTTEO 

The  food  and  aging  co-ordlnator  for  the 
Commission  Is  Cars  Hewetson  and  last  year 
she  co-ordinated  the  distribution  of  over  341 
tons  of  food.  The  food,  basically  cereal  foods 
donated  by  Quaker  Oats,  went  to  over  600 
famlUea  In  the  two-county  area,  representing 
3,500  hungry  people.  The  wholesale  cost  of 
food  distributed  In  the  two  counties  was 
(40,000.  Some  of  the  food  is  also  distributed 
through  Community  Action  Centers  outside 
of  the  two-county  area.  The  food  and  aging 
oo-ordlnator  also  works  with  senior  citizen 
groups  In  both  communities.  The  senior 
citizens,  often  called  the  forgotten  group, 
living  on  a  fixed  Income  find  that  making 
Items  for  bazaars  and  other  fund-raising 
projects  is  a  good  way  to  supplement  their 
various  programs.  Activities  for  the  senior 
citizens  now  being  planned  Include  a  trip 
to  the  Ohio  State  Fair  and  a  senior  citizens' 
forum  to  be  held  May  7  In  Marlon. 

HOUSING   PROBLEMS  TACKLED 

Housing  in  Marlon  has  been  critical  for 
several  years.  A  little  over  one  year  ago,  a 
housing  specialist,  John  Mills,  was  hired  by 
the  Commission.  Mr.  Mills  works  with  city 
and  county  governments  to  help  them  be- 
come more  aware  of  state  and  federal  hous- 
ing programs  that  are  available  and  to  help 
them  in  securing  funds.  A  Marlon  County 
Housing  Advisory  Council  has  been  estab- 
lished to  help  review  the  housing  needs  for 
our  community.  This  15-member  committee 
reviews  the  situations  and  problems  and 
then  suggests  solutions  for  housing  needs. 
Tills  council  recommended  the  Jaycees  to  be 
the  non-profit  organization  sponsoring  the 
Falrvlew  housing  development. 

A  Crawford  Metropolitan  Housing  Author- 
ity was  developed  last  Deceml>er  to  qualify 
for  federal  housing  funds.  This  group  is  used 
to  get  the  quality  of  housing  up  to  standard. 
They  can  rehabilitate  houses  and  lease  them 
back  to  low  income  families,  or  order  the 
demolition  of  houses  which  are  unsafe  and 
beyond  repair.  Through  the  housing  author- 
ity, slum  areas  can  be  cleared  and  better 
housing  provided.  It  Is  hoped  that  Marlon 
County,  like  Crawford  County,  can  develop 
a  housing  authority. 

Thi  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps,  now  In  Its 
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fourth  year,  was  set  up  to  recruit  young  peo- 
ple from  low  Income  areas  and  to  place  them 
in  Jobs  throughout  our  community.  Their 
work  assignments  range  from  custodial  to 
'  clerical,  to  teachers  aids,  to  airport  aids.  This 
summer,  90  high  school  young  people  will  be 
placed  on  Jobs  throughout  the  community. 
They  will  not  only  be  working  in  Industries 
(like  our  Job  Opportunities  for  Youth  [JOY] 
program)  but  in  schools,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Recreation  Department,  hospitals  and  in 
City  Hall.  Through  this  meaningful  work, 
the  young  people  gain  Job  experience  and 
learn  to  work  with  other  people,  thus  help- 
mg  to  close  the  generation  gap. 

HEAD  START  IN  SIXTH  YEAR 

One  final  area  of  activity  for  the  MCCAC 
Is  that  of  the  Summer  Head  Start  Program. 
This  summer,  approximately  120  youngsters 
In  Marion  will  be  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. Darl  Oatchell  of  the  Marion  City 
Schools,  win  be  coordinating  this  program 
which  provides  many  medical  and  dental 
services  as  well  as  psychological  tests  and 
some  academic  training.  The  City  Schools 
have  operated  the  Head  Start  Program  for  six 
years. 

Don  Shanahan,  Executive  director,  sum- 
marized that  the  activity  of  the  Commission 
Is  not  welfare.  It  is  helping  the  low  income 
people  of  our  community  learn  to  help  and 
support  themselves. 


PRIVATE  PROFIT  OR  PUBLIC  GOOD: 
WHAT  THE  PRIVATE  imLITIES 
REALLY  WANT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    ICAINR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
front  page  article  in  the  June  21  Wash- 
ington Post  accurately  suggests  that  the 
onus  for  steadily  worsening  electric 
power  conditions  in  the  United  States 
belongs  almost  exclusively  to  investor- 
owned  utilities,  which  In  the  face  of  in- 
creased consumer  demand  for  their  im- 
portant product,  have  blindly  empha- 
sized power  sales  over  power  supply  and 
reliability.  In  so  doing,  they  have  put 
profit  before  the  public  good. 

This  week,  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  vote  on  an  issue  that  could  help 
make  the  private  electric  utilities  face  up 
to  their  public  responsibilities — appro- 
priation of  $807,000  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  continued  preconstruc- 
tion  planning  of  the  proposed  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ect in  northern  Maine. 

The  proposal's  potential  is  great,  and 
includes,  among  other  things,  the 
promise  of  a  1.9-to-l  benefit-to-cost 
ratio  and  a  number  of  impressive  en- 
vironmental and  recreational  uses.  But 
perhaps  most  significant — certainly  most 
worrisome  to  Its  detractors — would  be  its 
provision  of  a  so-called  power  yardstick. 

This  is  the  measurement  by  which  pri- 
vate power  consumers  in  the  New  ESig- 
land  and  adjacent  areas  would  be  made 
aware  of  the  disparity  between  private 
and  public  prices.  It  would  help  keep 
private  power  prices  at  a  more  reason- 
able level.  It  could  prove  to  be  both  a 
potent  consumer  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
millions   of    deserving   northeastemers, 
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and  a  very  large  thorn  in  the  side  of 
private  power  producers. 

Currently,  power  consumers  in  New 
England  pay  the  highest  rates  in  the 
country  for  what  may  well  be  the  least 
reliable  electricity  anywhere.  The 
Dickey-Lincoln  yardstick  is  clearly 
needed.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  pro- 
vide it. 

The  Washington  Post  article  follows: 
U.S.  Agencies  Cut  Use  of  Power  in  Face  op 
Expected  Shortages 

The  giant  wind  tunnel  at  the  space 
agency's  Langley  Research  Center  and  the 
huge  drydock  pumps  at  the  Norfolk  Naval 
Station  will  be  run  only  at  night  this 
summer. 

Further  to  the  west,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  mammoth  diffusion  plants  at 
Paducah,  Ky.,  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  will 
cut  their  production  of  enriched  viranium 
this  summer  by  more  than  10  per  cent,  a 
move  that's  expected  to  save  more  than  300,- 
000  kilowatts  of  power. 

In  Washington,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Is  replacing  manual  svrttches  with  timers 
that  automatically  turn  off  the  oflSce  lights 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  the  Pentagon  has 
Issued  an  order  for  all  base  commanders  on 
the  East  Coast  to  turn  off  the  barracks  air 
conditioning  during  the  daylight  hours  when 
most  of  their  men  are  on  duty. 

These  attempts  to  save  electricity  are  all 
parts  of  a  government  drive  to  conserve  power 
this  summer,  which  electricity  experts  across 
the  country  think  of  as  the  greatest  period 
of  crisis  In  their  Industry  since  Thomas  Edi- 
son lit  the  first  lamps  In  New  York  In  1882. 

"We're  producing  more  electricity  than  at 
any  time  In  our  history."  says  S.  David  Free- 
man, director  of  energy  policy  at  the  White 
House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  "but 
we  have  a  runaway  market  in  energy.  It  seems 
that  everylx)dy  In  the  country  wants  more 
electricity." 

The  nation  generates  more  than  325  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  electricity,  but  It  now  con- 
sumes almost  two  trillion  kilowatt-hours  a 
year — a  classic  case  of  demand  that  Is  taxing 
the  capacity  of  the  country's  power  com- 
panies right  to  the  limit. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  estimates 
that  39  of  the  nation's  181  largest  utilities 
are  short  of  electricity,  a  condition  that  Is  at 
least  partly  to  blame  for  the  nine  power 
faUures  that  have  already  hit  the  coimtry 
since  May  1 . 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  went 
so  far  last  month  as  to  call  conditions  In  the 
East  and  Midwest  "tight,"  and  cited  as  "po- 
tential electrical  trouble  spots"  the  cities  of 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Minneap- 
olis. JacksonvUle,  Fla.,  was  also  mentioned. 

While  utility  executives  In  these  cities 
played  down  such  warnings,  at  least  one  of 
them  admitted  that  things  are  too  close  for 
comfort. 

"There's  a  good  chance  we'll  get  through 
the  summer  without  having  to  reduce  or  re- 
ject load,"  said  D.  W.  Angland,  group  vice 
president  of  the  Northern  States  Power  Co. 
In  Minneapolis,  "but  only  If  the  weather 
Isn't  too  hot  and  we  don't  have  any  break- 
downs." 

How  did  it  happen?  How  did  the  world's 
most  abundant  producer  of  cheap  electricity 
come  on  such  hard  times? 

To  begin  with,  it  wasn't  sudden.  Power 
shortages  began  cropping  up  In  1965.  There 
were  eight  summer  power  failures  In  1966, 
23  In  1967,  28  In  1968  and  34  a  year  ago, 
all  of  them  help>ed  along  by  a  widening  power 
shortage. 

One  reason  for  the  shortage  Is  that  utilities 
underestimated  the  growth  In  demand.  For 
years  electrical  usage  grew  at  an  unwaver- 
ing 3  per  cent  a  year,  but  In  1965  It  jtimped 
to  5  per  cent.  It  was  5  per  cent  in  1966  and 
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again  In  1967  and  then  leaped  to  9  percent  In 
1968  and  almost  10  per  cent  last  year. 

"The  economy  was  partly  to  blame,  since 
It  kept  exceeding  everybody's  expectations," 
Is  the  way  it's  put  by  the  White  Houses 
Freeman,  "but  there  are  other  reasons,  like 
the  widespread  acceptance  of  electrical  appli- 
ances and  air  conditioners  that  utilities 
should  have  been  able  to  forecast.  If  we  get 
brownouts  this  summer  because  too  many 
air  conditioners  are  in  use,  we  may  be  wit- 
nessing the  victory  of  utility  sales  depart- 
ments over  their  production  departments." 

Experts  believe  utilities  badly  underesti- 
mated the  growth  of  two  industries  that  use 
vast  amounts  of  electricity — light  metals  and 
electronic  computers. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  says  that 
magnesium  and  aluminum  production  Is  in- 
creasing m  the  United  States  at  a  rate  of 
about  10  per  cent  a  year,  and  since  the  plants 
that  make  these  metals  operate  24  hours  a 
day  they  consume  huge  amounts  of  power.  A 
new  aluminum  plant  near  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  uses  100,000  kilowatts  of  power,  enough 
for  a  city  of  50,000  people. 

computers    play    role 

Computers  are  something  else.  There  are 
now  more  than  60,000  computers  In  use 
throughout  the  U.S.,  10  times  as  many  as 
there  were  10  years  ago.  The  big  computers 
need  three  times  as  much  electricity  as  a 
residential  house,  and  must  also  be  kept  in 
air  conditioned  roMns. 

•  A  human  being  goes  right  on  working  in 
90  degree  heat,"  said  one  computer  expert, 
"but  a  computer  quits  right  there." 

Possibly  the  biggest  mistake  uUlities  made 
was  in  their  estimates  of  air  conditioning 
grovrth. 

There  are  now  almost  40  million  room  air 
conditioners  in  use  in  the  U.S.,  a  phe- 
nomenon responsible  for  as  much  as  40  per 
cent  of  electrical  use  on  a  hot  summer's  day. 

"Ten  years  ago,  peeJc  load  was  always  the 
week  before  Christmas,"  says  Sol  Bursteln. 
senior  vice  president  of  Wisconsin  Electric 
Power  Co.  "Now  the  high  loads  are  In  the 
summer,  with  peaks  running  for  fotir  months 
instead  of  one  week.  If  there  are  storms 
during  this  time  we  have  a  real  bear  by  the 
tall." 

Most  utilities  In  the  Northeast  no  longer 
advertise  air  conditioning,  but  an  Irony  of 
it  all  Is  that  they  still  promote  all-electric 
living  and  things  like  outdoor  e^ipllances  at 
a  very  time  when  they're  straining  to  meet 
the  summer's  demands. 

Another  problem  has  been  the  trouble 
utiltles  have  had  getting  new  generators  Into 
production,  trouble  that  ranges  from  a  short- 
age of  skilled  construction  labor  to  the 
growing  fight  by  conservationists  to  halt 
power  plant  construction  because  they  pol- 
lute the  air  and  virater. 

conservationists  blamzo 

Utilities  see  the  conservationists  as  their 
toughest  adversary  and  blame  them  for  elec- 
tric power  shortages  In  Florida,  California, 
New  York,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 

Northern  States  Power  claims  that  it  would 
not  be  in  such  dire  straits  if  its  nuclear 
power  plant  on  Monticello  Island  outside 
Minneapolis  had  not  been  held  up  In  court 
by  conservationists  who  want  to  put  It  under 
stricter  controls  for  radiation  discharge. 

As  It  turns  out,  says  vice  president  D.  W. 
Angland,  the  company  must  now  buy  325,000 
kilowatts  of  power  from  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  Power 
Pool  and  the  Manitoba  Hydroelectric  Board 
in  Canada  U  It  is  to  get  safely  through  the 
summer. 

Atomic  power  plants  aren't  the  only  ones 
under  conservationist  attack.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  was  forced  to  abandon  plans  to 
Install  two  gas-burning  plants  at  Huntington 
Beach,  and  North  Carolina's  Duke  Power  Co. 
recently  turned  to  low-sulphur  oil  for  fuel  in 
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some  of  Its  plants,  a  move 

rate  Increase  of  almost  20  per  c^nt. 

There  seems  little  doubt  thi.t 
electricity  shortage  In  the  couniry 
experts  claim  this  summer's 
the  beginning  of  an  ever-worsening 

The  reason  they  believe  it 
that  the  nation  is  short  of  tlie 
electrical  energy,  the  coal,  oil  a  id 
burned  by  power  companies  to 
and  spin  the  turbines  that  pow(  r 
tors. 

The  coal  shortage  is  the  worst,  partly  be- 
cause utilities  bum  so  much  ( n  ore  than  half 
the  coal  mined  in  the  U.S.)  of  i  ;.  Power  com- 
pany coal  stocks  are  now  less  than  50  million 
tons,  down  from  55  million  toi  is  a  year  ago 
and  about  two-thirds  as  much  coal  as  they 
«t>uld  like  to  have  on  hand. 

FKWXa    MINES    OPXRAT]  NG 

The  reasons  for  the  coal  short  kge  are  many, 
starting  with  the  notion  that  s  tomic  energy 
was  oversold  to  the  nation's  b\|sinessmen  in 
the  past  decade.  The  result  \fas  that  coal 


mine  operators  underestimated 
and  are  down  today  to  less  than 


ing  coal  mines  from  7,600  as  recmtly  as  1964. 

A  second  reason  is  the  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  passed  last  year  by  Congret  s.  a  bill  that 
many  coal  mine  owners  claim  w  ,11  close  some 
mines. 

If  anything,  coal  supplies  are  likely  to 
dwindle  still  ftirther  as  the  si  mmer's  beat 
takes  its  toll. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  says  that 
a  shortage  of  railroad  cars  is  cai  i&lng  a  lag  in 
Its  coal  deliveries  of  up  to  150,004 1  tons  a  week. 
One  TVA  plant  has  a  coal  supp  :y  of  only  six 
days,  and  when  a  TVA  official  at  ked  the  rail- 
road to  step  up  deliveries  he  ^'as  told  that 
the  railroAd  couldn't  do  so  because  it  was 
improatable  to  haul  coal. 

In  the  next  30  years,  the  cris  s  is  likely  to 
worsen. 

The  White  House  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  eeUmates  that  255  i  lew  sites  will 
have  to  be  found  for  power  plants  if  future 
power  demands  are  to  be  met. 

The  money  alone  needed  to  flaance  future 
growth  U  staggering.  UtUlty  experts  figure  It 
win  cost  as  much  as  »350  bllUonl  to  construct 
enough  new  plants  to  produce  tie  1.1  bUllon 
kilowatts  the  U3.  wlU  need  by  1»90.  an  ex- 
pansion that  will  require  enouj;h  transmis- 
sion lines  to  circle  the  earth  four  times. 
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HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CAUFOENU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  22, 1X0 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 

during  the  trying  and  tense  p«riod  Imme- 
diately following  the  President's  decision 
to  move  against  Communist  sanctuaries 
in  Cambodia  and  amid  the  iumult  and 
turmoil  on  our  college  campuses,  a  noted 
educator  in  my  congressional  district 
prepared  and  circulated  a  letter  ad- 
dressed "To  my  friends  in  tne  academic 
comimimlty." 

This  letter,  by  Dr.  Jadqueline  R. 
Kasun.  associate  professor  ol  economics 
at  Himiboldt  State  College  j  in  Areata, 
Calif.,  is  an  outstanding  historical  ac- 
coimt  of  America's  Involven^ent  In  and 
commitment  to  South  Vietnkm.  In  the 
main,  it  Is  a  logical,  factual,  and  non- 
inflammatory statement.  Bdyond  that 
however,  it  portrays  the  kind  df  historical 
perspective  that  is  so  often  t)tally  lack- 
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ing  in  the  current  rhetoric  regarding 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  events  that 
led  up  to  TJ3.  Involvement  in  that  con- 
flict. 

While  I  do  not  know  Dr.  Kasun  per- 
sonally. It  is  very  obvious  to  me  that  she 
is  a  woman  of  great  insight  and  courage. 
Her  letter  "To  my  friends  in  the  &c&- 
demic  community  "  has  gained  the  sup- 
port and  endorsement  of  many  of  her 
colleagues,  as  well  as  students,  at  Hum- 
boldt State  College. 

Since  this  statement  by  Dr.  Kasun  con- 
tains a  message  seldom  heard  from  our 
educational  institutions  these  days,  and 
because  I  believe  it  merits  the  widest 
possible  dissemination,  I  am  including 
the  full  text  of  Dr.  Kasxm's  letter  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 
To  my  friends  in  the  academic  community: 

On  November  20,  1941,  the  Ambassador  of 
Japan  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  a  note  which  demanded 
that  the  United  States  end  all  its  opposition 
to  the  new  Japanese  empire  in  Asia  and  place 
the  product  of  the  vast  American  economy  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Japanese,  including  a  so- 
called  "required  quantity  of  oil,"  that  re- 
quirement to  be  determined  by  the  Japa- 
nese. The  United  States  was  told  that  If  it 
did  not  place  its  economy  and  resources  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Japanese  empire  In  Asia, 
it  could  "face  the  consequences."  Those  con- 
sequences, which  began  within  three  weeks 
when  2,000  young  Americans  were  burled 
alive  In  their  ships  at  Pearl  Harbor,  were, 
as  some  of  us  remember,  the  holocaust  of 
World  War  U.  In  which  25  million  human 
beings  lost  their  Uves. 

In  the  decade  preceding  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
United  States  had  a  thousand  chances  to 
pose  a  limited  resistance  to  the  cumulating 
aggression  and  subversion.  A  measured,  lim- 
ited response  on  our  part  in  Manchuria,  or 
in  Ethiopia,  or  the  Rhlneland.  or  Shanghai, 
or  Czechoslovakia,  might  weU  have  averted 
that  tragic  conflict.  But  that  was  the  decade 
of  "peace."  The  shouting,  hysterical  "peace" 
groups  of  that  decade  had  their  way,  and 
the  United  States  did  not  resist  at  any  point 
from  Manchuria  through  Munich  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  And  at  Pearl  Harbor  we  bad  only 
two  options  left — to  surrender  to  the  makers 
of  the  gas  ovens  and  their  friends,  or  endure 
the  holocaust. 

My  beloved  countrymen,  have  we  forgotten 
these  lessons  so  soon?  We  thought  we  learned 
In  World  War  n  that  the  wisest  answer  to 
cumulative  subversion  and  aggression  lies  In 
collective  security  arrangements  whereby  all 
come  to  the  assistance  of  each  threatened 
commonwealth,  hopefully  early  enough  so 
that  no  great  use  of  force  would  be  required. 
We  hoped  to  implement  this  principle 
through  the  United  Nations  but  our  hopes 
have  thus  far.  though  we  trust  not  fwrma- 
nently,  been  fnistrated. 

A  relatively  small  but  growing  and  threat- 
ening aggression  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  North  Viet  Namese  in  Indo-China  for 
some  years  now.  This  aggression  has  been 
reported  by  a  majority  of  the  International 
Control  Conunlssion.  It  has  been  common 
knowledge  for  weeks  that  our  troop  with- 
drawals from  that  area  have  been  answered 
not  by  a  cooling  down  of  that  aggression  but 
by  its  thrust  Into  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thai- 
land. 

Now  our  president  has  ordered  a  limited 
military  response  to  these  new  enemy  initia- 
tives, before  the  aggressors  have  gained  an 
empire  and  a  vast  military  machine  with 
which  to  confront  us  and  demand  that  we 
choose  between  surrender  or  the  conse- 
quences which  In  the  technology  of  1970-75 
might  be  very  dreadful  Indeed. 

It  is  not  Immoral  for  the  people  of  Laos, 
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Cambodia,  and  Thailand  to  try  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  North  Vietnamese, 
who  have  no  legitimate  claims  to  their  lands, 
and  It  Is  not  Immoral  for  us  to  help  them  de- 
fend themselves. 

Our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia — the  Austra- 
lians, the  Koreans,  the  people  of  New  Zea- 
land. Thailand,  Cambodia,  the  Philippines— 
cannot  stand  without  us.  but  our  commit- 
ment need  not  be  and  Is  not  very  large.  Statis- 
tically speaking,  a  young  American  Is  safer 
In  our  forces  in  Vietnam  than  he  Is  In  his  car 
on  our  highways.  Contrary  to  the  claims  of 
interested  parties.  It  Is  not  the  cost  of  war 
which  Is  prohibiting  desirable  social  pro- 
grams In  this  country.  Economically  speak- 
ing, we  can  easily  afford  this  war  along  with 
many  Important  domestic  Improvements. 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  Just  dig  into 
our  fortified  places  and  remain  doggedly  in 
Vietnam  untU  the  North  Vietnamese  tire  of 
the  conflict  and  go  away.  This  may  be  a  real 
option  In  the  future,  but  diirlng  the  past  few 
weeks  while  we  have  pulled  Into  our  fortiflca- 
tions  In  preparations  for  our  withdrawal,  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  begun  to  swallow 
the  vmtralned  Cambodians  and  the  neutral- 
ized Laotians  and  the  outnumbered  Tblas 
bite  by  bite.  This  meal  digested,  they  can 
poUsh  off  otir  fortifications  at  their  leisure, 
one  Dien  Blen  Phu  after  another,  so  to  speak. 

The  most  difficult  thing  tJiat  we  must  learn 
is  that  we  are  not  free  to  choose  between  In- 
stant peace  through  withdrawal,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  war  on  the  other.  These  are  not  our 
options.  However  mucli  we  might  wUb  It 
otherwise,  there  is  not  the  ftfmaieat  evidence 
that  immediate  toithdrawal  icill  lead  to  peace. 
Instead  we  must  choose  between  a  limited, 
reasoned  commitm«nt  probably  lasting  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  on  the  one 
band,  and,  on  the  other  a  series  of  withdraw- 
als and  surrenders  which  will  eventually  lead 
to  the  same  desperate  choices  which  faced 
us  in  1941. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  peaceful  com- 
munism, as  our  millions  of  dollars  in  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  testifies.  Our  only  quarrel  Is  with 
aggression,  open  or  covert,  because  by  Its 
nature  It  threatens  our  existence.  So  soon  as 
the  North  Viet  Namese  begin  to  behave  like 
peaceful  Yugoslav  communists,  we  should 
begin  to  treat  them  accordingly. 

We  have  not  tried  to  prevent  a  genuine 
revolution  In  Viet  Nam.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
we  did  not  interfere  when  Ho  Chi  Minh  im- 
posed his  will  by  force  upon  his  own  people 
at  the  cost  of  thousands  of  their  lives.  But 
we  have  insisted  that  he  not  export  that 
revolution  of  unwilling  people  in  the  rest  of 
Indo-China. 

We  should  not  expect  a  victory;  Just  a  tie 
will  do — a  stand-off,  to  give  us  time  for  more 
negotiations,  more  peaceful  competition, 
more  strengthening  of  international  peace 
machinery. 

The  fondest  hope  of  aggressors  everywhere 
is  a  neutralized  America.  My  dear  friends, 
let  us  not  accommodate  them  by  neutraliz- 
ing ourselves  by  our  Internal  dissensions 
over  this  mistaken  "peace"  movement.  The 
peace  movement  of  our  time  makes  about  as 
much  sense  as  the  prohibition  movement.  It 
was  by  way  of  the  peace  movement  that  we 
backed  into  World  War  n. 

We  must  continue  to  make  It  clear  that 
we  have  no  quarrel  with  peaceful  commu- 
nism, that  we  win  send  representatives  any- 
where to  negotiate,  that  we  will  cooperate 
with  anyone  to  achieve  peaceful  economic 
and  social  progress  for  all  peoples.  But  we  will 
not  neutralize  ourselves — or  should  I  say  cas- 
trate ourselves — on  the  demands  of  any  for- 
eign mlUtarlsts  or  any  domestic  militants. 

As  the  great  democratic  socialist  Willy 
Brandt  has  said,  humanity  has  a  real  chance 
to  survive,  civilization  has  a  real  chance  to 
endure,  if  we  will  only  refuse  to  panic,  and 
win  learn  to  wait  patiently  for  our  oppor- 
tunities, which  will  surely  come.  If  we  can 
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learn  patience  and  restraint.  If  we  can  disci- 
pline ourselves  to  many  a  dark  night  of  un- 
certain  waiting,    U    we    can    learn    to    live 
through  years  of  ambiguous  Improvising  on 
persistent  and  recalcitrant  Issues,  our  chil- 
dren— and  I  mean  all  the  children  of  the 
world — will  yet  live  In  prosperity  and  peace. 
Jacqttxlinx  R.  Kasun,  Ph.  D.,  AJ3., 
Asaodate  Professor  of  Economics,  Hum- 
boldt State  College. 


THE  SST  SCRAI.IBLER 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or  NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
many  things  we  are  doing  these  days 
lend  themselves  to  lampooning  that  we 
may  be  giving  rise  to  the  golden  age  of 
American  satire.  A  good  example  of  the 
genre,  In^ired  by  the  SST  folly,  ap- 
peared recently  in  Newsday. 

Ths   SST  Scrambler 
(By  Marvin  Kitman) 

Among  the  claims  being  made  for  the 
SST — which  tant  one  of  those  new  miracle 
pesticides  but  what  the  scientific  writers  call 
an  airplane — Is  that  it  will  increase  air  pol- 
lution, intensify  noise  poUutlon  and  maybe 
blot  out  the  sun.  But  I'm  against  the  super- 
aoQlc  tran^Ktrt  because  it  sounds  like  it  will 
be  bad  for  television. 

While  most  viewers  have  been  sitting  at 
home  not  thinking  about  the  SST,  the 
plane's  designers  haven  t  been  worrying 
much  about  the  way  the  SST  will  be  inter- 
fering with  television  reception. 

As  far  as  I've  been  able  to  learn,  the  SST 
VlU  cause  a  sort  of  air  turbulence  in  the  sky 
that  will  get  the  channels  mixed  up.  You  will 
t>e  alttlng  there  watching  Walter  Cronklte 
wlien  ail  of  a  sudden  David  Brlnkley  will 
appear  on  your  screen.  That's  not  anything 
to  get  alarmed  about,  sinoe  most  of  those 
commentators  basically  have  the  same  liberal 
Ideas  anyway.  But  someday  In  1972  or  1973, 
when  the  SST  is  expected  to  be  operational. 
Vice  President  Agnew  may  be  on  the  "Art 
lilnkletter  Show"  explaining  why  we  wUI  be 
pulling  the  troops  out  of  Cambodia  any  day 
now — and  you  suddenly  might  hear  the 
canned  laughter  from  the  sound  track  of  "I 
love  Lucy." 

The  scrambling  of  audio  and  video  waves 
thtiB  destroys  one  of  the  basic  rights  we  are 
fighting  for  In  Asia:  the  free  choice  of  tele- 
vision viewers  to  watch  programs  as  the  net- 
works send  them  out.  Why  should  the  gov- 
ernment, then,  want  to  get  Involved  In  a  pie- 
in-the-sky  project  Uke  the  SST?  It  may  be 
that  It's  good  for  business. 

One  of  the  corporations  financially  involved 
In  the  SST  Is  General  Electric.  Tliey  are  put- 
ting up  three  per  cent  of  the  research  cost, 
which  doesn't  seem  Uke  much  compared  to 
Boeing's  seven  per  cent  and  the  taxpayers' 
90  per  cent.  All  the  experts  have  been  sa3rlng 
that  the  SST  Is  like  throwing  money  up  the 
flue;  it  will  never  pay  off.  My  sources  say  the 
real  reason  OE  is  hanging  in  there  Is  that 
SST  will  help  sell  more  TV  sets. 

The  first  year  or  so  after  the  SST  starts 
flying,  a  lot  of  people  will  notice  that  their 
IV  sets  are  going  on  the  blink  (because  of 
those  airplaaeG  whooshing  through  the  air 
waves) .  The  TV  repairmen  will  fix  them 
time  after  time;  they  never  like  to  admit 
they  dont  know  what's  wrong  with  a  set. 
Eventually  you  will  conclude  there's  some- 
thing seriously  wrong  and  buy  a  new  set. 

GE  will  get  Its  usual  share  of  the  new  set 
market.  But  the  really  big  money  is  in  the 


special  accessory-receivers  which  will  prevent 
Interference  with  reception  by  sonic  booms 
or  SST-alrport  noise  no  matter  how  close  you 
live  to  the  airport.  The  GE  model,  I've  been 
told,  has  a  headpiece  and  will  come  In  seven 
styles  and  decorator  colors,  and  will  sell  for 
approximately  $3,000.  The  SST  wUl  seU  for 
960,000,000,  if  you'd  rather  have  on  of  those. 

Other  manufacturers  will  get  into  the 
newly-created  market  by  making  aocessory- 
recelvers  featuring  the  electronic  wonder, 
wider-range  ultra-volume  controls.  The  sales 
advantage  here  is  that  TV  can  be  heard  over 
SST  take-off  noise,  which  is  50  times  as  loud 
as  the  Jumbo  Jets. 

There  Is  no  stopping  progress.  Still  more 
research  should  be  done  on  the  Impact  of 
the  SST  on  television.  What  will  happen  If 
the  sonic  boom  topples  a  TV  antenna  right 
in  the  middle  of  prlmetlme?  Nothing  good, 
I'm  sure. 

When  the  government  and  private  indus- 
try start  messing  around  with  the  air  waves, 
a  free  society  Is  In  trouble.  Look  what  hap- 
pened to  the  young  generation  once  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  chemical  Industry  started 
putting  fluorides  Into  water. 


THE  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1970,  HJl.  18067 


HON.  RORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF   KEW    JKBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVJSS 

Monday.  June  22, 1970 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  road 
has  been  long  and  rocky,  but  I  believe  the 
establishment  of  an  effective  statutory 
consumer  protection  organization  In  the 
Federal  Government  is  at  last  in  sight. 
Having  labored  so  long  In  this  endeavor, 
it  is  difficult  to  fully  express  my  pleasure 
at  having  the  Consumer  Protection  Act — 
H.R.  18067— reported  to  the  full  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  last 
week. 

In  one  sense,  this  bill  may  be  consid- 
ered a  compromise.  And,  I  am  proud  to 
label  it  as  such  because  it  represents  the 
true  spirit  of  the  legislative  process  where 
members  of  different  parties  and  expo- 
nents of  differing  political  philosophies 
cooperate  together  to  devise  the  best 
means  of  protecting  the  public  Interest. 
In  this  regard,  Congressman  Rosihthal 
deserves  a  special  mark  of  gratitude.  He 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  con- 
sumer protection  fight  in  the  House  for 
a  number  of  years  now  and.  although 
discouragement  must  have  visited  him 
more  than  oi^e.  he  has  remained  un- 
daimted  in  his  efforts  to  move  this  neces- 
sary legislation  forward.  In  like  fashion. 
Congressmen  John  Blatnik,  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  Chet  Holifield, 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, John  Erlenborn,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  subcommittee,  Clarxnce 
Brown,  and  Paul  Findley  all  devoted 
many  hours  of  their  talents  and  time  to 
putting  this  legislation  together.  I  am 
grateful  to  them  all,  as  I  am  to  the  more 
than  60  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  cosponsored  my  original  bill. 

As  much  as  H.R.  18067  is  a  compro- 
mise, it  is  also  an  amalgamation  of  the 
best  ideas  contained  in  the  principal  con- 
sumer legislation  that  was  before  the 
subcommittee:   the  Rosenthal  bill,  the 


Dwyer  bill,  and  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
administration  which  I  also  introduced. 

During  our  third  round  of  hearings  in 
April  of  this  year,  I  stated: 

If  we  are  to  have  (consumer]  legislation. 
It  will  have  to  come  through  compromise 
or  .  .  .  amalgamation.  But  I  believe  we  can 
devise  a  compromise  so  desirable  that  it  will 
actually  be  an  Improvement  over  any  of  the 
bills  Individually. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  feel  the  reported 
bill  represents,  especially  in  the  sense  of 
legislation  which  will  be  effectual  and 
which  can  be  passed. 

To  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  lo- 
cated in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, there  is  granted  the  key  functions 
of  first,  encouraging  and  assisting  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  con- 
sumer programs  and  activities  within 
the  Federal  Government;  secimd,  coordi- 
nating Federal  consumer  programs  and 
activities;  third,  assuring  that  the  In- 
terests of  consumers  are  considered  and 
implemented  by  Federal  agencies; 
fourth,  recommending  improvonents  in 
Federal  programs  and  operations;  fifth, 
conducting  conferences,  surveys,  and  in- 
vestigations; sixth,  encouraging,  initiat- 
ing, coordinating,  and  supporting  con- 
sumer education,  research,  and  studies; 
seventh,  cooperating  and  assisting  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  en- 
terprise; and  eighth,  publishing  and  dis- 
tributing a  coBsumer  register. 

To  the  independently  established  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  is  granted  the 
vital  functions  of  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  before  Federal  agen- 
cies and  courts  and  assuming  the  con- 
sumer safety  responsibilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety 
whose  tenure  will  soon  lapse. 

To  both  agencies  is  given  the  task  of 
receiving,  evaluating,  acting  upon,  and 
transmitting  consumer  complaints;  and 
developing  and  disseminating  consumer 
information,  including  test  results. 

Those  of  us  who  drafted  H.R.  18067 
see  this  division  of  responsibility  not  as 
some  form  of  divided  or  duplicative  au- 
thority. To  the  contrary,  after  hearing 
testimony  from  dozens  of  leading  con- 
sumer specialists  and  after  deliberating 
amongst  ourselves  for  many  hours,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  all  of  us  that  different 
ftmctions  may  be  best  performed  by  sep- 
arate organizations  imder  different 
settings. 

Thus,  the  Office  of  Consimier  Affairs 
can  employ  the  influences  of  the  White 
House  to  encourage  Federal  agencies  to 
improve  their  consumer  protection  func- 
tions, to  knock  heads  together  until  im- 
proved oi>erations  and  coordination  de- 
velop, and  to  better  assure  the  interests 
of  consiimers  are  adequately  considered 
by  the  Federal  agencies.  This  Office  could 
be  located  nowhere  else,  in  my  opinion, 
and  perform  its  duties  as  effectively  as  it 
could  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  prestige  of  the  President 
behind  it. 

By  the  same  token,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  developed  that  the  functions  of 
representing  the  interest  of  consumers 
before  Federal  agencies  and  courts  and 
performing  consumer  safety  fimctions 
should  best  be  entrusted  to  an  independ- 
ent agency  which  would  be  free  of  con- 
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flicting  influences  and  which  ;ould  take 
continuing  action  without  embarrassing 
the  President  or  forcing  him  to  choose 
sides  at  the  routine  operatini ;— nonpol- 
icy —level  between  Federal  agencies  or 
between  alternative  public  obi  Igations. 

There  are  those  who  may  eel  that  a 
certain  amount  of  duplication  has  been 
built  into  this  legislation,  pari  icularly  in 
extending  the  consumer  complaint  and 
information  functions  to  botli  agencies. 
The  fact  is  that  although  tie  general 
authority  in  these  two  cases  has  been 
granted  to  both  consumer  unit  s,  the  stat- 
utory language  spells  out  thu  intention 
that  the  units  effectively  coorc  inate  their 
responsibUities  to  prevent  dup  lication.  In 
the  case  of  the  Agency's  righl(  to  request 
other  agencies  to  perform  testa,  such  tests 
may  only  be  conducted  in  support  of  the 
Agency's  designated  responsibilities.  In 
this  regard.  I  want  to  state  <learly  that 
neither  the  Office  nor  the  Agjncy  is  au- 
thorized to  engage  in  product  testing  it- 
self. Federal  agencies,  in  turn,  are  to  be 
compensated  for  the  testing  services  so 
performed. 

This  consumer  bill  also  giies  birth  to 
two  additional  legislative  provisions 
which,  if  administered  effect  vely,  could 
greatly  benefit  consumers. 

Ono  provides  that  eveiy  Federal 
agency  which  takes  action  *hich  may 
substantially  affect  the  interiists  of  con- 
s\imers,  such  as  the  promulgation  of  rules 
and  regulations,  the  formulation  of  pol- 
icy decisions,  or  the  issuance  sf  orders  or 
decrees.  shaU  take  the  intensts  of  con- 
sumers into  consideration  wh(  n  so  acting, 
provide  public  notice  of  th;  action  so 
taken,  smd  indicate  publiclj  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  action  sha  1  affect  the 
consumer  interest  and  the  means  by 
which  the  consumer  Interest  I  s  to  l)e  pro- 
U-cted.  By  forcing  Federal  iagencies  to 
zero  in  on  the  consumer  interest  when 
engaging  in  their  regular  adtivities  and 
to  publicly  disclose  the  bas^  for  their 
actions,  it  is  hoped  that  this!  will  induce 
a  greater  awareness  of  con^imer  needs 
and  commitment  to  coni^umer  protection 
within  the  Goverrunent.        I 

The  other  new  innovatloa  is  the  at- 
tempt to  create  a  Consurafer  Advisory 
Council  which  Is  independent  of  the 
agency  or  operation  it  is  acting  as  an  ad- 
viser to  and  which  is  capable  and  will- 
ing to  perform  a  critical  an^  intelligent 
evaluation,  review,  and  ovei^ight  in  re- 
gard to  such  agency — in  th|s  case  both 
the  Office  and  Agency.  I  fully  recognize 
that  we  have  witnessed  the  (jreation  and 
atrophying  of  multitudes  bf  advisory 
councils,  commissions,  and  boards  over 
the  years.  I  retain  the  faiOi,  however, 
that  such  an  organization  can  be  effec- 
tive in  discharging  its  respcbsibilities  if 
dedicated  Individuals  are  J  selected,  if 
proper  responsibility  is  confwred,  and  if 
adequate  staff  and  facUitiee  are  made 
available  to  the  council  for  it  to  use  as  it 
deems  proper.  That  is  precisely  what  we 
have  sought  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  ad- 
visory council. 

Finally,  let  me  express  some  concern 
that  I  have  felt  in  recent  diys  over  cer- 
tain press  reports  that  thd  Rosenthal - 
Dwyer  bUl  constitutes  a  rejection  of  the 
administration's  proposed  ccfeuumer  pro- 
tection legislation.  Nothing  <;ould  be  far- 
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ther  from  the  truth.  Indeed,  the  Presi- 
dent himself  publicly  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  accept  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise. 

This  legislation,  as  reported  repre- 
sents just  such  a  compromise  or  amal- 
gamation, as  I  have  indicated  earlier. 
No  one  bill  predominates;  no  one  au- 
thor exists.  Those  items  in  each  bill 
deemed  most  worthwhile  and  Impwrtant 
were  selected  consistent  with  the  sub- 
committee's overall  concept  of  what  is 
needed  and  possible.  The  administra- 
tions bill  was  considered  and  utilized 
as  were  the  other  two  bills.  Separation  of 
the  poUcy,  coordinating  and  Imple- 
mentation functions  from  the  agency 
representation  and  safety  functions  was 
as  much  in  support  of  what  the  admin- 
istration wanted  as  it  was  in  sup- 
port of  Congressman  Rosenthal's  Inter- 
ests. Elimination  of  the  consumer  imit's 
authority  to  conduct  tests  and  the  limi- 
tation in  the  purposes  for  which  testing 
may  be  conducted  also  constitutes  an  ef- 
fort to  comply  with  the  views  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  was 
a  central  feature  of  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Dwyer  bills.  Moreover, 
one  need  only  examine  the  administra- 
tion's bill  to  see  how  many  provisions 
contained  in  that  bill  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  reported  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  stress  that  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  laid  aside 
their  differences  and  put  together  a  bet- 
ter bill,  in  my  opinion,  than  any  of  those 
pending  and  did  so  not  merely  to  be 
doing  something,  or  to  be  nice  fellows, 
but  rather  to  establish  within  the  Gov- 
ernment, at  long  last,  an  effective  means 
of  safeguarding  the  consumer  Interest. 
The  fact  that  the  subcommittee  vote 
was  unanimous  testifies  to  the  depth  of 
our  commitment  to  that  objective. 
The  text  of  the  bill  foUows: 
H.R.  18067 
A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs m  the  ExecuUve  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
m  ortler  to  secure  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment effective  protection  and  represen- 
tation of  the  Interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repregentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1970". 

STATEMENT    OF   FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  American  consumer  are  Inade- 
quately represented  and  protected  within  the 
Federal  Government;  and  that  vigorous  rep- 
resentation and  protection  of  consxuner  In- 
terests are  essential  to  the  fair  and  efficient 
functioning  of  a  free  market  economy. 
TITU:  I — OFFICE  OF  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

ESTABLISHMXNT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Direc- 
tor who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  a  Deputy 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  per- 
form such   functions  as   the  Director  may 
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prescribe  and  shall  be  Acting  Director  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Director  or 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  position  of 
Director. 

POWERS   AND   DUTIES   OF  THE   DIRECTOR 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Director  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Office,  and 
shall  have  the  authority  to  direct  and  super- 
vise all   personnel   and   activities  thereof. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  the  Director 
is  authorized,  in  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  title,  to — 

(1)  subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws,  select,  appoint,  employ,  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employees  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  to  prescribe  their 
authority  and  duties; 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  and  compensate  individuals  so 
employed  for  each  day  (Including  travel- 
time)  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18  as  provided  In 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
and  while  such  experts  and  consultants  are 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar place  of  business,  to  pay  such  employees 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence at  rate  authorized  by  section  5703. 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently; 

(3)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  ad- 
visory committees  composed  of  such  private 
citizens  and  officials  of  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  as  he  deems  desirable 
to  advise  him  with  respect  to  his  functions 
under  this  title,  and  to  pay  such  members 
(other  than  those  regularly  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government)  while  attending  meet- 
ings of  such  committees  or  otherwise  serving 
at  the  request  of  the  Director,  compensa- 
tion and  travel  expenses  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  experts  and  consultants; 

(4)  promulgate  such  rules  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  in 
him  or  in  the  Office,  and  delegate  authority 
for  the  performance  of  any  function  to  any 
officer  or  employee  under  his  direction  and 
supervision; 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  and  facilities  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  of  State  and  private  agen- 
cies and  Instrumentalities  with  or  without 
reimbursement  thereof; 

(6)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In  the 
conduct  of  the  work  of  the  Office  and  on 
such  terms  as  the  Director  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, with  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States,  or  with  any 
State,  territory,  or  possession,  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  with  any  public  or 
private  person,  firm,  association,  corporation, 
or  institution; 

(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  665(b)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code; 

(8)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed;  and 

(9)  designate  representatives  to  serve  or 
assist  on  such  committees  as  the  Director 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  maintain 
effective  liaison  with  Federal  executive  agen- 
cies and  with  State  and  local  agencies  carry- 
ing out  programs  and  activities  related  to  the 
protection  of  the  Interests  of  consumers. 

(c)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Director, 
each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected— 

(1)  to  make  Its  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  available  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
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within  Its  capablUty  to  the  Office  In  the  per- 
formance of  Its  functions;  and 

(2)  except  where  explicitly  prohibited  by 
Jaw.  Executive  orders,  and  rules  relating  to 
the  classification  of  Information  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  security,  to  furnish  to  the  Of- 
fice such  information,  data,  estimates,  and 
statistics,  and  to  allow  access  to  all  informa- 
tion In  its  possession,  as  the  Director  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  Office. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  In  January  of 
each  year  a  report  which  shall  Include  a  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Office  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  including  a  summary 
of  consumer  complaints  received  and  actions 
taken  thereon  and  such  recommendations 
for  additional  legislation  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
States.  Each  such  report  shall  Include  a  sum- 
mary and  evaluation  of  selected  major  con- 
sumer programs  of  each  Federal  agency.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  comment  with 
respect  to  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
such  programs  as  well  as  deficiencies  noted  in 
the  coordination,  administration,  or  enforce- 
ment of  such  programs. 

functions     of    the    OFFICE 

Sec.  103.  It  shaU  be  the  function  of  the 
Office  to — 

(1)  coordinate  the  programs  and  activities 
of  all  Federal  executive  agencies  relating  to 
the  Interests  of  consumers  In  order  to  achieve 
effectiveness,  avoid  duplications  and  Incon- 
sistencies, and  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  tlUe; 

(2)  encourage  and  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  consumer  pro- 
grams and  activlUes  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

(3)  assure  that  the  Interests  of  consumers 
are  taken  Into  consideration  by  appropriate 
Federal  executive  agencies  both  In  the  form- 
ulation of  poUcles  with  respect  to  consumers 
and  In  the  operation  of  programs  that  may 
affect  consumer  interests; 

(4)  cooperate  with  and,  when  requested, 
provide  assistance  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  in  carrying 
out  Its  functions  under  title  n  of  this  Act; 

(5)  advise  and  make  recommendations  to 
all  Federal  executive  agencies  with  respect  to 
general  policy  matters  concerning  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  and  activities  relating 
to  the  Interests  of  consumers; 

(6)  submit  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  on  the  means  by 
which  programs  and  activities  relating  to  the 
Interests  of  consumers  can  be  improved; 

(7)  pursuant  to  section  205  of  this  Act, 
receive,  evaluate,  act  on,  and  transmit  com- 
plaints to  the  appropriate  Federal  or  other 
agency  concerning  actions  or  practices  which 
may  be  detrimental  to  the  consumer  inter- 
est: 

(8)  conduct  conferences,  svirveys,  and  In- 
vestigations, concerning  the  needs,  Interests, 
and  problems  of  consumers  which  are  not 
duplicative  In  significant  degree  to  similar 
activities  conducted  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies; 

(9)  encourage,  initiate,  coordinate,  and 
participate  in  consumer  education  and  coun- 
seling programs  (including  credit  counsel- 
ing); 

(10)  encourage.  Initiate,  support,  and  co- 
ordinate research  and  studies  leading  to  Im- 
proved products,  services,  and  consumer  in- 
formation; 

(11)  cooperate  with  and  give  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  promotion  and  protection  of  consumer 
Interests,  including  programs  relating  to  the 
arbitration  of  disputes  between  consumers 
and  businessmen  and  producers; 

(12)  cocq>erate  with  and  assist  private 
enterprise  in  the  promotion  and  protection 
of  consumer  Interests; 
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(13)  pursuant  to  section  206  of  this  Act, 
develop  information  and  from  other  Federal 
agencies,  other  public  sotirces,  and  private 
sources  which  is  of  benefit  to  consumers,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  test  results  and  analyses  of  consumer 
products  and  services,  and 

(B)  Information  concerning  commercial 
and  trade  practices  and  practices  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  which  adversely 
affect  consumers,  and  to  disseminate  such 
Information  In  the  most  efficacious  manner 
possible,  including  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  printed  materials  which  will  In 
easily  understandable  form  Inform  consum- 
ers of  matters  of  interest  to  them; 

(14)  publish  and  distribute  In  a  Consumer 
Register  material  which  will  Include  notices 
of  Federal  hearings,  proposed  and  final  rules 
and  orders,  and  other  useful  Information, 
translated  from  Its  technical  form  Into  lan- 
guage which  is  understandable  by  the  public; 
and 

(15)  keep  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  fully  and  currently  informed 
of  all  its  activities. 

TRANSFER   OF   FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and  the  functions  of  the  Presidents 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11136, 
Issued  January  3,  1984,  amended  by  Execu- 
tive Order  11349,  Issued  May  1,  1967,  are 
transferred  to  the  Director. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Council,  established  pursuant  to  the 
above  Usted  Executive  Orders,  are  transferred 
to  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council  eetab- 
lUhed  by  section  301  of  this  Act. 

^c)  All  personnel.  asBets.  llabUlties.  prop- 
erty, and  records  as  are  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  be 
employed,  held,  or  used  primarily  in  connec- 
tion with  any  function  transferred  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  transferred 
respectively  to  the  Office  or  to  the  Council 
established  by  section  301  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II — CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  as 
an  Independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  The  Agency  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There  shall 
be  In  the  Agency  a  Deputy  Administrator 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  per- 
form such  functions,  powers,  and  duties  as 
may  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Administrator  and  shaU  act  for,  and  exer- 
cise the  powers  of.  the  Administrator  d\irlng 
the  absence  or  disability  of,  or  In  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of,  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

(b)  No  employee  of  the  Agency  while  serv- 
ing in  such  position  may  engage  In  any 
business,  vocation,  or  other  employment  or 
have  other  interests  which  are  inconsistent 
with  his  official  responsibilities. 

POWERS    AND    DUTIES    OF   THE    ADMimSTRATOR 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
and  the  discharge  of  the  duUes  of  the 
Agency,  and  shall  have  the  authority  to  di- 
rect and  supervise  aU  personnel  and  activi- 
ties thereof. 

(b)  In  akddltlon  to  any  other  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized.  In  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  Oils  title,  to — 

(1)  subject  to  the  civil  service  and  claasl- 
ficatlon  laws,  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  to  prescribe  tbelr  au- 
thority and  duties; 
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(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  and  compensate  individuals  so 
employed  for  each  day  (Including  travel- 
time)  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18  as  provided  In 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  whUe  such  experts  and  consultants  are 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
place  of  business,  to  pay  such  employees 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence at  rates  authorized  by  section  5703, 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently; 

(3)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  advisory 
committees  composed  of  such  private  citi- 
zens and  officials  of  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  as  he  deems  desirable  to 
advise  him  with  respect  to  his  functions  un- 
der this  Act,  and  to  pay  such  members  (other 
than  those  regtxlarly  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government)  while  attending  meeUngs 
of  such  committees  or  otherwise  serving  at 
the  request  of  the  Administrator  compensa- 
tion and  travel  expenses  at  the  rate  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  experts  and  consultants; 

(4)  promulgate  such  rules  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In 
him  or  In  the  Agency,  and  delegate  authority 
for  the  performance  of  any  function  to  any 
officer  or  employee  under  his  direction  and 
supervision; 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  and  facilities  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  of  State  and  private  agen- 
cies and  Instrumentalities  with  or  without 
reimbursement  thereof; 

(6)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  the  Agency  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  appro- 
priate, with  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States,  or  with  any  State,  terri- 
tory, or  possession,  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  or  with  any  public  or  private 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  or 
institution; 

(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwlthsUndlng  the  provisions  of 
secUon  665(b)  of  tlUe  31,  United  States 
Code. 

(8)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed. 

(c)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized 
and  directed — 

(1)  to  make  Its  services,  personnel,  and 
facllltlee  available,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent within  its  capablUty  to  the  Agency  In 
the   performance   of   its   functions;    and 

(2)  except  where  explicitly  prohibited  by 
law.  Executive  orders,  and  rules  relating  to 
the  classification  of  information  in  the  In- 
terest of  national  security,  to  furnish  to 
the  Agency  such  information,  data,  esti- 
mates, and  statisUcs.  and  to  aUow  such  ac- 
cess to  all  information  In  Its  possession  as 
the  Administrator  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Agency. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  t»"f<  the  President  in  January 
of  each  year  a  report  which  shall  include  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Agency  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  including 
a  summary  of  consumer  complaints  received 
and  actions  taken  thereon  and  such  rec- 
ommendations foe  additional  leglalatlon  as 
be  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  protect  the  Interests  of  consumers 
within  the  United  Sitates.  Each  such  report 
shall  include  a  summary  and  evaluation  of 
selected  major  consumer  programs  of  each 
Federal  agency,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  comment  with  respect  to  the  effectlvc- 
nMS  and  efficiency  of  su<di  prognuns  as  well 
as  deficiencies  noted  in  the  coordination, 
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administration,  or  enforcement  ^  such  pro^ 
grams. 

FONCTIONS   OF  THE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Agency  shall 
formance  of  Its  functions,  adv 
grees  and  the  President  as  to 
ing  the  Interests  of  consumers: 
and  promote  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  as  consumers 
services  made  available  to  them 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  United 

(bi   The  functions  of  the  Ageficy 
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( 1 )  formally  represent  the  nterests  of 
consumers  In  proceedings  bef  )re  Federal 
agencies  and  courts  to  the  exten  authorized 
by  this  title; 

(2 1  pursuant  to  section  205  (f  this  title, 
receive,  evaluate,  act  on,  and  tnxtsmlt  com- 
plaints to  the  appropriate  Federal  or  other 
agency  concerning  actions  cr  practices 
which  may  be  detrimental  to  tie  consumer 
Interest: 

(3)  pursuant  to  section  206  i  if  this  title, 
develop  information  from  otier  Federal 
agencies,  other  public  sources,  and  private 
sources  which  Is  of  benefit  to  consumers, 
including — 

(A)  test  results  and  analysis  of  consum- 
er products  and  services,  and 

(B)  Information  concerning  commercial 
and  trade  practices  and  pracuces  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  whl  ch  adversely 
affect  consumers,  and  to  disseminate  such 
information  in  the  most  efflcac  ous  manner 
possible,  including  the  publlcat  on  and  dis- 
tribution of  printed  material  )« hlch  will  in 
easily  understandable  form  Infor  n  consumers 
of  matters  of  interest  to  them: 

i4)  in  the  exercise  of  its  rei  ponslbllitles 
under  sections  204  and  208  of  t  ils  title,  en- 
courage. Initiate  and  suppoit,  research, 
studies  and  testing  leading  to  k  better  un- 
derstanding of  consumer  prod  jcts  and  to 
improved  products,  services,  aid  consumer 
Information; 

(5)  submit  recommendations  annually  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  measures 
to  Improve  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  protection  and  )romotlon  of 
the  consumer  Interest; 

(6)  publish  and  distribute  mi  iterlal  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  carrying  out  Its  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act  which  wU  Inform  con- 
sumers of  matters  of  interest  ti  i  them: 

(7)  continue  the  work  of  he  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safet;  as  author- 
ized by  this  Act: 

(8)  conduct  conferences,  surveys,  and  In- 
vestigations, including  econoi  nlc  surveys, 
concerning  the  needs.  Interests,  ind  problems 
of  consumers  which  are  not  d  jpllcatlve  in 
significant  degree  to  similar  a^  tlvlties  con- 
ducted by  other  Federal  agencies;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  such  conferences, 
surveys  and  investigations,  the  Agency  shall 
have  all  powers  which  are  confeired  upon  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  by  section  9  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Conunlssion  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  Invest!  ^tions  made 
by  that  Commission  under  that  Act,  except 
that  the  Agency  may  not  gran  ;  to  any  i)er- 
son  any  Inun unity  from  prosecution,  penalty, 
or  forfeiture  in  accordance  wli  h  the  provi- 
sions of  such  section  9  wlthoul  first  obtain- 
ing the  written  consent  of  the  /  ttorney  Gen- 
eral and  serving  upon  such  person  a  duly 
certified  copy  of  any  consent  thi  refor  granted 
by  the  Attorney  General.  The  provisions  of 
section  10  of  the  Federal  Tradd  Commission 
Act  shall  apply  to  the  act  or  on  ilsslon  of  any 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  with  re- 
gard to  any  subpena,  order,  re<|uirement,  or 
Information  of  the  Agency  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, and  with  the  same  effect,  u  if  such  act 
or  omission  had  occurred  with  r  ^gard  to  a  like 
subpena,  order,  or  requirementi,  or  with  ref- 
erence to  like  information,  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlaslon; 

(9)  keep  the  appropriate  osmmlttees  of 
Congress  fully  and  currently  iz  formed  of  ail 
its  activities:  and 
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(10)  cooperate  with  and,  when  requested, 
provide  assistance  to  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice in  the  carrying  out  of  his  functions. 

HPHeSENT ATION    OF   COWSUHEES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Whenever  there  Is  pending 
in  or  before  any  Federal  agency  of  the  United 
States  any  investigation,  hearing,  or  other 
proceeding  which  does  not  solely  Involve  an 
adjudication  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  a 
fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  for  an  alleged  vio- 
lation, by  any  defendant  or  respondent 
therein,  of  any  statute  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  rule,  order,  or  decree  promulgated 
thereunder,  and  the  Agency  finds  that — 

(1)  the  result  of  such  Investigation,  hear- 
ing, or  other  proceeding  may  substantially 
affect  the  Interests  of  consumers:  and 

(2)  such  interests  may  not  be  adequately 
protected  unless  the  Agency  intervenes, 

the  Agency  shall  t)e  entitled  as  a  matter  of 
right  to  intervene  and,  pursuant  to  the  rules 
of  practice  and  procedure  of  that  agency,  to 
enter  an  appearance  in  that  proceeding  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  the  interests  of 
such  consumers, 
(b)  Whenever — 

(1)  there  Is  pending  before  any  Federal 
agency  any  Investigation,  hearing,  or  pro- 
ceeding which  Involves  an  adjudication  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  Imposing  a  fine,  penalty, 
or  forfeiture  for  an  alleged  violation,  by  any 
defendant  or  respondent  therein,  of  any  stat- 
ute of  the  United  States  or  any  rule,  order, 
or  decree  promulgated  thereunder,  or 

(2)  there  is  pending  before  any  district  or 
appellate  court  of  the  United  States  any 
matter  or  proceeding  to  which  the  United 
States  or  any  Federal  agency  Is  a  party,  other 
than  that  to  which  subsection  (a)  is  ap- 
plicable, and  which  may.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Agency,  substantially  affect  the  interests 
of  consumers  within  the  United  States, 
the  Agency  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon 
written  request  made  by  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  or  such  agency 
who  Is  charged  with  the  duty  of  presenting 
the  case  for  the  Federal  agency  in  the  matter 
of  proceeding,  may  transmit  to  such  officer 
or  employee  all  evidence  and  Information  in 
the  possession  of  the  Agency  relevant  to  the 
matter  or  proceeding,  and  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  agency  or  court,  appear  as 
amicus  curiae  and  present  written  or  oral 
argument  to  such  agency  or  court. 

(c)  The  Agency  is  authorized  to  assert  the 
Interests  of  consumers  In  any  proceeding  in 
a  court  of  the  United  States  Involving  the 
review  of  an  action  of  a  Federal  agency,  to 
which  the  Agency  had  intervened  as  a  party, 
and  to  this  end  may  Institute  such  a  proceed- 
ing, when  a  right  of  review  Is  otherwise  ac- 
corded by  statute. 

(di  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines It  to  be  In  the  consumer  interest,  he 
may  request  the  Federal  agency  concerned  to 
initiate  such  appropriate  investigation,  hear- 
ing, or  other  proceeding  as  may  be  authorized 
by  law  with  respect  to  such  agency. 

(e)  Upon  undertaking  any  action  author- 
ized in  subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (c)  above,  the 
Agency  shall  present  to  the  agency  or  court 
subject  to  the  rules  of  practice  and  proce- 
dure thereof,  such  evidence,  briefs,  and  oral 
arguments  as  appropriate  as  it  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  for  the  effective  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  consumers.  The 
Administrator,  or  any  other  representative 
of  the  Agency  specially  designated  by  him 
for  that  purpose,  shall  be  entitled  to  enter 
an  appearance  on  behalf  of  the  Agency  be- 
fore any  court  of  the  United  States  (except 
the  United  States  Supreme  Coun)  or  Federal 
agency,  without  other  compliance  with  any 
requirement  for  admission  to  practice  before 
such  court  or  agency,  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing action  which  Is  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

(f)  This  section  does  not  authorize  Inter- 
vention by  the  Agency  before  State  regula- 
tory twdlet. 
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CONSUMER    COMPLAINTS 

Sec  205.  (a)  Whenever  the  Agency  or  the 
Office  receives  from  any  source,  or  develops 
on  Its  own  Initiative,  any  complaint  or  other 
information  disclosing  a  probable  violation 
of— 

( 1 1   any  law  of  the  United  States, 

(2)  any  rule  or  order  of  any  administra- 
tive offlcer  or  Federal  agency, 

(3)  any  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  involving  a  Fed- 
eral matter,  or 

(4)  any  other  commercial  or  trade  prac- 
tice or  practices  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governments,  affecting  the  consumer  Interest, 

It  shall  take  such  action  within  its  authority 
as  may  be  desirable,  including  the  proposal 
of  legislation,  or  shall  transmit  promptly  to 
the  Federal  or  other  agency  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enforcing  such  law,  rule,  order.  Judg- 
ment, or  decree,  for  appropriate  action,  such 
complaint  or  other  Information. 

(b)  The  Agency  and  the  Office  shall  ascer- 
tain the  nature  and  extent  of  action  taken 
with  regard  to  the  respective  complaints  and 
other  Information  transmitted  by  each  of 
them  under  subsection   (a)    of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Agency  and  the  Office  shall 
promptly  notify  producers,  distributors,  re- 
tailers or  suppliers  of  goods  and  services  of 
all  complf'nts  concerning  them  received  or 
developed  under  this  section. 

(d)  The  Agency  and  the  Office  shall  each 
maintain  in  a  public  document  room  for 
public  inspection  and  copying  an  up-to-date 
listing  of  consiimer  complaints,  arranged  in 
meaningful  and  useful  categories,  together 
with  annotations  of  actions  taken  by  it,  as 
well  as  copies  of  complaints  received  by  It 
pursuant  to  this  section:  Provided.  That  a 
complaint  may  be  made  available  for  public 
Inspection  only  with  the  pemrUssion  of  the 
complainant  and  only  after  the  party  com- 
plained against  has  had  a  reasonable  time 
but  not  less  than  sixty  days  to  comment  on 
such  complaint  and  the  agency  to  which  the 
complaint  has  been  referred  has  Indicated 
how  It  intends  to  handle  the  complaint. 

(ei  The  Office  and  Agency  shall  develop 
policies  and  procedures  designed  to  avoid 
duplication  in  the  receipt  and  handling  of 
complaints,  including  coordination  at  such 
intervals  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  If  any  duplicate  complaints 
or  other  information  have  been  received  or 
developed  by  them.  The  Agency  and  the 
Office  shall  agree  as  to  which  of  them  will 
assume  responsibility  for  taking  such  further 
action  under  this  section  as  may  be  appro- 
priate with  respect  to  any  duplicate  com- 
plaint or  Item  of  information. 

CONSUMER  INFORMATION  AND  SERVICES 

Sec  206.  (a)  The  Agency  and  the  Office 
shall  develop  on  their  own  initiative,  gather 
from  other  Federal  agencies  and  non-Fed- 
eral sources,  and  disseminate  to  the  public 
in  such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  in  such 
form  as  they  determine  to  be  most  effective. 
Information,  statistics,  and  other  data  con- 
cerning— 

( 1 )  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Agen- 
cy and  Office;  and 

(2)  problems  encountered  by  consumers 
generally  with  the  United  States,  Including 
particular  commercial,  trade,  and  Federal, 
State  and  local  practices  which  are  detri- 
mental to  the  Interests  of  such  consumers. 

(b)  With  respect  to  Information  relating 
to  results  of  product  tests,  surveys,  and  stud- 
ies In  the  possession  of  Federal  agencies,  the 
Agency  shall  gather,  develop,  and  disseminate 
such  Information  to  consumers;  except  that 
If  the  Director  of  the  Office  finds  that  there 
Is  Information  of  this  type  which  U  useful 
to  consumers  and  available  from  Federal 
agencies  but  which  is  not  otherwise  being 
disseminated,  the  Director  shall  compile  and 
disseminate  such  information. 

(c)  In  the  dissemination  of  any  test  results 
which  disclose  product  names.  It  shall  be 
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made  clear,  if  such  Is  the  case,  that  not  all 
products  of  a  competitive  nature  have  been 
tested  and  that  there  Is  no  Intent  or  pur- 
pose to  rate  products  tested  over  those  not 
tested  or  to  imply  that  those  tested  are  su- 
perior or  preferable  In  quality  over  those  not 
tested. 

(d)  All  Federal  agencies  which.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator  and  Director, 
possess  information  which  would  be  useful 
to  consumers  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Agency  in  making  such 
Information  available  to   the  public. 

(e)  The  Agency  and  the  Office  shall  (In 
a  manner  meaningful  and  useful  to  con- 
sumers) disseminate  to  the  public,  on  a  con- 
tinuing and  systematic  basis,  information 
which  is  developed  or  received  pursuant  to 
carrying  out  their  respective  functions  under 
this  Act,  and  the  Agency  and  the  Office  shall 
avoid  duplicating  the  consumer  informa- 
tional services  of  each  other  and  of  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Agency  sbaU,  In  the 
exercise  of  Its  functions — 

( 1 )  encourage,  initiate  and  support  meth- 
ods for  testing  materials,  mechanisms,  and 
structures  used  in  consumer  products  and 
for  improving  consumer  services; 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  other 
Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  research 
studies,  analyses,  and  other  Information 
within  their  authority  which  would  be  useful 
and  beneficial  to  consumers;  and 

(3)  Investigate  and  report  to  Congress  on 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a  National  Consumer  Information  Foun- 
dation which  would  administer  a  voluntary, 
self-supporting,  information  tag  program 
(similar  to  the  "Tel-Tag"  program  of  Great 
Britain)  under  which  any  manufacturer  of 
a  nonperlshable  consumer  product  to  be  sold 
at  retail  could  be  authorized  to  attach  to 
each  copy  of  such  product  a  tag,  standard  In 
form,  containing  information,  based  on  uni- 
form standards,  relating  to  the  performance, 
safety,  durability,  and  care  of  the  product. 

(b)  All  Federal  agencies  which.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  possess  test- 
ing facilities  and  staff  expertise  relating  to 
the  performance  of  consumer  products  and 
services,  are  authorized  and  directed  to  per- 
form promptly  such  tests  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  request  regarding  the  content, 
purity,  safety,  durability,  performance,  and 
other  characteristics  of  a  product  offered  for 
sale  or  Intended  for  sale  by  a  manufactuer. 
In  providing  facilities  and  staff  expertise 
upon  request  made  In  writing  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, Federal  agencies — 

( 1 )  shall  charge  for  the  services  performed 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  and  such 
charges  shall  be  based  on  both  direct  and 
Indirect  costs,  and  the  appropriation  or  fimd 
bearing  the  cost  of  the  services  may  be  re- 
imbursed or  the  head  of  the  agency  Involved 
may  require  advance  payment  subject  to 
such  adjustments  on  completion  of  the  work 
as  may  be  agreed  upon; 

(2)  may  perform  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion without  regard  to  section  529  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code; 

(3)  may  request  any  other  Federal  agency 
to  supply  such  statistics,  data,  progress  re- 
ports, and  other  information  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  section  and  any  such  other  agency  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  by  furnishing  such 
materials:  and 

(4)  may,  to  the  extent  necessary,  acquire  or 
establish  additional  facilities  and  to  purchase 
additional  equipment  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  Neither  a  Federal  agency  nor  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  declare  one  product  to  be 
better,  or  a  better  buy,  than  any  other  prod- 
uct. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  periodically 
review  products  which  have  been  tested  to 
assure  that  such  products  and  information 
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disseminated  about  them  conform  to  the  test 
results. 

CONSUMER   SAFETT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  carry  out  on 
a  continuing  basis  the  fxmctlons  and  duties 
which  on  January  1.  1970,  were  exercised  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
except  that  the  Agency  may  not  carry  out 
such  functions  and  responalblUtles  at  a  time 
earlier  than  the  date  on  which  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  will  by  law 
cease  to  exist.  At  such  time  as  the  Agency 
commences  such  functions  and  responsibil- 
ities, all  property,  unexpended  appropria- 
tions, and  information  and  data  developed  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Agency. 

(b)  The  Agency  may  design  and  develop 
Improved  safety  feattires  for  categories  of 
consumer  products  which  are  deemed  un- 
safe. 

(c)  The  Agency  shall  not  publish  such  in- 
formation in  a  form  which  would  separately 
disclose  the  business  transactions  of  any  per- 
son, trade  secrets,  or  names  of  customers, 
which  shall  be  held  confidential. 

TITLE  ni— CONSUMER  ADVISORY  COUN- 
CIL: PROTECTION  OF  CONSUMER  IN- 
TEREST IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRO- 
CEEDINGS; MISCELLANEOUS  AMEND- 
MENTS 

CONSUMER    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Consumer  Advisory  Coimcll  (hereafter 
referred  to  In  this  section  as  the  "Coimcll") 
to  be  composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed 
by  the  President  for  terms  of  five  years.  Mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  on  the  basis  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  area  of  con- 
sumer affairs,  and  their  demonstrated  ability 
to  exercise  Independent,  informed,  and  criti- 
cal Judgment. 

(b)(1)  Of  the  members  first  appointed, 
three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  three  shall  be  app>olnted  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  and  three  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  as  designated  by  the 
appointing  power  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment. 

(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Members  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  and  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms  until  their  successors 
have  taken  office. 

(3)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  by  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Council  shall,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Council,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for 
a  GS-18,  Including  traveltime  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  or  business,  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
expenses  authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of 
title  5,  umted  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

(c)  The  President  shaU  designate  the 
chairman  from  among  the  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  Council.  The  Council  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  or  at  the 
call  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Council.  The  Dlrectw  and  Administrator 
shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Council. 

(d)  The  Council  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Administrator  and  Direc- 
tor on  matters  relating  to  the  consumer  In- 
terest including  means  tot  Improving  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Agency  and  the  Office; 
and 

(2)  review  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  programs  and  operations  relating 
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to  the  consumer  Interest  and  make  recom- 
mendations thereto.  Including  the — 

(A)  admlnlst«itlon  of  existing  consumer 
protection  laws  and  the  need  to  enact  new 
laws; 

(B)  coordination  of  consumer  programs 
and  operations  among  the  Federal  agencies, 
and  between  the  Federal  Government,  Stote 
and  local  governments  and  private  enter- 
prise; 

(C)  consideration  of  consumer  Interests  by 
decisionmaking  Federal  agencies: 

(D)  attention  devoted  to  the  consumer 
problems  of  the  poor; 

(E)  availability  of  Information  necessary 
for  the  making  of  Intelligent  consumer  de- 
cisions: 

(P)  existing  consumer  protection  agencies: 
and 

(G)  existing  organization  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  consumer  protection 
functions  and  the  need  to  reorganize  such 
functions. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  have  the  right  of 
access  to  information  In  the  possession  of 
the  Office  and  the  Agency  and  shall  have  the 
right  to  request  either  the  Office  or  the 
Agency  to  obtain  or  develop  such  other  In- 
formation as  it  may  desire.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  serve  as  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Council  and  shall  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  staff  and  facilities  as  may  be 
required:  and  the  Office  and  Agency  shall 
endeavor  to  extend  such  other  assistance  to 
the  Council  as  may  be  reasonable  and  re- 
quired. 

PROTECTION     OF     THE     CONSUMER     INTEREST     IN 
ADMINISTRATIVX   PROCEEDINGS 

Sec  302.  Every  Federal  agency  in  taking 
any  action  of  a  nature  which  can  reasonably 
be  construed  as  substantially  affecting  the 
Interests  of  consumers  of  products  and  serv- 
ices  Including,  but  not  limited  to — 

( 1 )  the  promulgation  of  rules,  regulations, 
or  guidelines, 

(2)  the  formulation  of  policy  decisions,  or 

(3)  the  issuance  of  orders,  decrees,  or 
standards, 

shall— 

(a)  provide  specific  notice  of  such  action 
to  the  Office  and  Agency  at  such  time  as 
notice  of  the  action  is  given  to  the  pubUc: 
and 

(b)  take  such  action  In  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  give  due  consideration  to  the  valid 
interests  of  consumers  in  terms  of  price, 
quality,  safety,  accuracy  effectiveness,  de- 
pendability, information  and  choice. 

In  taking  any  action  under  paragraph 
(b) ,  the  agency  concerned  shall  Indicate  con- 
cisely in  a  public  announcement  of  such  ac- 
tion the  effect  that  its  action  or  decision  is 
likely  to  have  on  the  consumer  interest  and 
the  basis  upon  which  the  action  was  taken 
in  keeping  with  the  mterests  of  consumers. 

SAVING    PROVISION 

Sec  303.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  oi 
Impair  the  statutory  responsibUity  and  au- 
thority contained  in  secUoa  201(a)  (4)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Admmistrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  UB.C.  481(a) 
(4)),  or  of  any  provisions  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  or  of  any  Act  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  prevent  or  impair  the  adminis- 
tration or  enforcement  of  any  such  provision 
of  law. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  relieving  any  Federal  agency 
of  any  authority  or  responsibility  to  protect 
and  promote  the  Interests  of  the  American 
consumer. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec  304.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  terms  "commerce"  and  "corpora- 
tion" have  the  meaning  given  in  such  terms, 
respectively,  by  section  4  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (18  U.S.C.  44). 

(2)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
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«ecutlv» 
4ny  lnde> 
or 


department    or    agency    In    the 
branch  of  the  Oorernment   and 
pendent  board,  commission, 
other    instrumentalUy    of   the 
charged    with    the    admlnistratlor 
statute  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  Includes 
or  possession  of  the  United  States 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  the  "" 
or  Puerto  Rico. 

(4)  The  term  "Agency"  means 
sumer  Protection  Agency. 

(5)  The  term  "Office'"  means  th( 
Consumer  Affairs. 

COKTOaMINC  AMXNDMXNT! 

Src.  305.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Cod«.  U  amended  by  addlfig  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(20)    Director.    Office   of 
fairs. 

"(21)    Administrator.    Consumef 
tlon  Agency." 

(b)  Section  5315  of  such  tlUe  U 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

"(93)  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Atralrs. 

"(M)    Deputy   Administrator, 
Protection  Agency." 

APPROPRIATIONS 

S«c.  3M.  There  are  hereby 
be  appropriated  to  the  Agency 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
fiions  Of  this  Act. 

EnxcTrvr  date 

S«c.  307.  (a)  ThU  Act  shall  iake  effect 
ninety  calendar  days  following  tie  date  on 
which  thU  Act  Is  approved,  or  on  such 
earlier  date  aa  the  President  shall  prescribe 
and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for  in 
this  act  may  (notvithst*mllng  subMCtion 
(a))  be  appointed  in  the  m»nn>«-  provided 
for  in  thla  Act  at  any  time  aftet-  the  dat« 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  St  ch  officers 
shall  b*  compensated  from  the  date  they 
first  take  office  at  the  rates  provided  for  In 
thla  Act. 
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COMMTTTEE  FOR  EFFE 

CONTROL    STRESSES    VltWS 
CARDING    EXPLOSIVES 


CRIME 
RE- 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   KtNKXSOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSS  OP  RKPRESKNt-ATIVES 

Monday.  June  22. 197 ) 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mlttee   for   EaTective  Crime 
group  representing   more 
Minnesota  sportsmen,   has 
copy  of  its  statement  on 
plosives.  So  that  my  colleaguts 
aware  of  the  views  of  the 
Effective  Crime  Control  on 
I  insert  the  text  of  the 
ment  at  this  point  in  the  Cohpressionai. 
Recobo  : 
Statkmxmt  OP  TH«  CoMMrnxK  re  a  Emcnv* 

CaiMX    CONTtOl,    OH    TH«     CONTROL     OP    EX- 
FLOSTTES 

Terrorist  bombings  have  produced  a  call 
for  further  controls  over  explosives.  We  be- 
lieve that  legislation  should  be  Oirected  to- 
ward controlling  access  to  hlga  explosives, 
blasting  caps,  and  detonators.  The  wording 
of  any  legislation,  however,  must  be  ruf- 
flclently  discriminating  so  that  c  rlminal  ele- 
ments rather  than  honest  citizens  will  bear 
the  burden  of  the  law. 

A  ttwMightfui  sDd  dlserimlnatlng  i^^proaeh 
must  recognise  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  propellants  and  high  ex- 
plOKlves.  Ovinpowder,  be  It  blaci :  or  smoke- 
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less,  is  relatively  Ineffective  for  bombs  and 
consequently  is  rarely  used.  Gunpowder  Is, 
however,  absolutely  essential  to  sportsmen. 
A  terrorist  could  make  a  crude  gunpowder 
from  commonly  available  materials.  Gun- 
power  for  sportsmen,  however  must  be  man- 
ufactured with  such  qualities  as  granula- 
tion and  burning  time  carefully  regulated. 
Inflated  prices  of  factory  loaded  cartridges 
have  increasingly  forced  sportsmen  to  take 
up  hand  loading  of  ammunition.  Black  pow- 
der shooters,  whose  antlque-t>T>e  firearms 
were  quite  properly  left  untouched  by  the 
Oun  Control  Act  of  1968.  are  In  danger  of 
having  their  sport  crippled  or  eliminated. 
A  per  capita  exemption  on  purchase  and  pos- 
session is  not  the  answer,  for  shooters  of 
antique-type  muzzle-loading  cannons  need 
black  powder  In  quantity.  Though  few  con- 
gressmen may  be  aware  they  exist,  a  num- 
ber of  cannon  shooting  groups.  Including 
the  MlnneapoUs-based  Midwest  Cannon 
Shooters  Association,  are  active  around  the 
country. 

Among  Minnesota's  most  famous  cannon 
groups  is  the  battery  at  New  Ulm.  The  four 
cannons,  sU  limbers,  and  three  caissons  sent 
for  defense  of  New  Ulm  during  the  Sioux 
Uprising  In  1882  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served and  are  displayed  and  demonsuated 
on  various  occasions.  Powder  possession  re- 
strlctloiis  would  hurt  these  shooters,  for  they 
burn  a  pound  of  powder  per  shot.  Minne- 
sota has  other  batteries  as  well.  Many  of 
them  compete  at  the  annual  July  4  cannon 
shoot  at  Mayer.  This  U  one  of  the  largest 
shoots  in  the  nation  and  has  been  nationally 
televised.  These  sportsmen  are  honest  citi- 
zens whose  interest  in  historical  ordnance 
is  for  the  public  good. 

Legislation  should  not  sUfle  legitimate  ac- 
tivities. We  urge  the  Congress  to  exempt  aU 
smokeless  and  black  powders  from  regular 
tlon.  Do  not  set  up  a  quota  system  that  will 
destroy  the  sport  o*  cannon  shooting.  Do 
not  make  3  32-lnch  cannon  fuse  inaccessible. 
(Remember  that  l)omb  makers  almost  ex- 
clusively use  electrical  or  chemical  detona- 
tion.) Do  not  define  a  "bomb"  so  loosely  that 
a  citizen  who  enters  a  post  office  with  a  cart- 
ridge or  a  firecracker  in  his  pocket  is  as 
guilty  M  a  criminal  who  plants  a  dynamite 
bomb.  Do  not  pass  vague  and  inclusive  leg- 
islation with  ixnclear  exemptions,  lest  honest 
citizens  be  harassed  by  federal  agents,  as  they 
were  after  passage  at  the  Oun  Control  Act 
of  1968.  Do  not  allow  federal  enforcement 
agencies  to  allow  felons  and  perpetrators 
of  felonious  acts  to  go  uncharge<t  as  has 
been  the  case  under  the  Oun  Control  Act  of 
1968.  Such  action,  or  lack  of  It,  makes  a 
mockery  of  congressional  intent. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  AKRON 
UNIVERSITY 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22. 1970 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  of 
1970  culminates  100  years  of  progressive 
higher  education  In  my  home  of  Akron, 
Ohio.  For  it  is  this  year  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Akron  celebrates  its  centennial 
anniversary.  Growing  from  a  small  land- 
grant  college  to  the  fifth  largest  SUte 
university  in  Ohio  today,  Akron  Univer- 
sity has  maintained  a  steady  and  pro- 
found course  of  both  academic  and  phys- 
ical development  In  an  unparalleled  era 
of  tunnoU  and  strife. 

Through  a  culmination  of  efforts  on 
the  part  of  a  spirited  and  dedicated  stu- 


dent body  of  17,000,  an  excellent  faculty, 
and  a  most  able  board  of  trustees,  the 
university  commimlty  has  truly  set  about 
meeting  the  challenge  of  the  1970's.  It 
has  been,  however,  in  the  labor  and  dedi- 
cation of  Norman  P.  Auburn.  Akron 
University's  president  and  chief  admin- 
istrative officer  that  all  of  our  hopes  and 
expectations  for  a  true  citadel  of  knowl- 
edge have  come  to  fruition. 

On  Sunday.  Jime  14.  1970,  I  was  hon- 
ored at  the  university's  98th  commence- 
ment, along  with  two  very  good  friends 
and  colleagues  In  Government,  Mayor 
John   S.   Ballard   of   Akron   and   Ohio 
State  Senator  Oliver  Ocasek,  In  receiving 
the  University's  Centennial  Medallion. 
The  speaker  at  the  commencement  of 
the  largest  class  in  the  university's  his- 
tory, was  the  Honorable  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, former  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  now  Chairman 
of  the  National  Urban  Coalition.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation,  the  content  of 
Dr.  Gardner's  remarks  at  Akron  Uni- 
versity, at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord: 
Rzmasks  bt  John  W.  GASOKza,  Chairman, 
National  Urban  Coaution 
It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  a  part 
of  this  ceremony  today.  And  rm  grateful  to 
my  friend  Norman  Auburn  for  making  It 
possible.  I  offer  my  congratulations  to  the 
recipients  of  degrees  and  awards,  and  my 
respects  to  the  University  on  Its  Centennial 
celebration. 

I  spend  my  days  working  on  some  of  the 
toughest,  grimiest  problems  of  our  society— 
the  problems  involved  in  the  urban  crisis — 
problems  of  poverty,  of  Inadequate  housing, 
of  racial  conflict,  of  crime  and  drugs  and 
human  misery.  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
I>ersTiading  comfortable  Americans  to  pay 
attention  to  those  tough  problems.  Many 
of  you  know  my  views  on  those  subjects — 
and  know  also  my  strong  views  on  the  war. 
But  today — with  your  Indulgence — rm  go- 
ing to  depart  from  those  vital  subjects.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  In  the  graduating  class 
not  about  how  you  relate  to  a  troubled  world, 
but  how  you  relate  to  yourselves.  On  all  other 
<»ays  of  the  year  you  will  hear  me  talking 
about  that  troubled  world,  and  I  do  not 
want  you  to  neglect  It.  but  neither  do  I  want 
you.  as  Matthew  Arnold  put  it.  to  "See  all 
sights  from  pole  to  pole  And  glance  and  nod 
and  bustle  by  And  never  once  possess  your 
soul  Before  you  die." 

Dag  Hammarskjold  said.  "The  more  faith- 
fully you  listen  to  the  voice  within  you.  the 
better  you  will  hear  what  Is  sounding  out- 
side. And  only  he  who  listens  can  speak." 
Thirty  years  from  now  the  conunencement 
speakers  who  today  are  middle-aged  people 
like  me  wiU  be  middle-aged  people  like  you. 
No  doubt  many  of  you  who  are  here  today 
will  And  yourselves  standmg.  as  I  am  now 
standing,  trying  to  say  something  to  a  grad- 
uating class  that  may  or  may  not  be  listen- 
ing. That  might  be  early  In  the  Twenty-first 
Century. 

You  wUl  have  found  that  those  young 
people  of  the  Twenty-flrst  Century  are  some- 
what scornful  of  people  your  age,  and  you 
wUl  be  tempted  to  tell  them  that  your  gen- 
eration is  neither  as  stupid  nor  as  hypocriti- 
cal as  they  believe  It  to  be,  and  that  they  are 
not  as  everlastingly  right  as  they  think  they 
are. 

Forget  It.  Theyll  never  buy  It.  And  in  any 
case,  you  will  have  more  constructive  things 
to  teU  them — I  hope. 

You  are  bright  young  people.  And  there  are 
thousands  of  others  like  you  graduating  this 
month  throughout  the  land.  You  already 
know  a  great  deal  that  U  worth  cocnmunl- 
oatlng.  Surely  given  a  quarter  of  a  century 
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of  living  you  will  have  much  more  that  is 
worth  communicating.  So  I  expect  that  26  or 
35  years  from  now  commencement  speeches 
will  take  on  a  depth  and  brilliance  that  they 
have  notoriously  lacked.  Or  wlU  they? 

I  am  Interested  in  the  path  you  will  travel 
from  where  you  are  now  to  where  you  will 
be  then.  I  am  Interested  In  whether  you  will 
be  sufficiently  alive  Intellectually  to  have 
something  to  say. 

But  first  lets  consider  where  you  are  now. 
You  are  now  adults,  for  better  or  worse. 

In  your  mid-teens  you  became  old  enough 
so  that  your  parents  could  stop  punishing 
you.  Now  you  are  old  enough  to  stop  punish- 
ing your  parents. 

Somewhere  between  seven  and  1 1  you  were 
old  enough  to  begin  saying  clever  things. 
Now  you  are  old  enough  to  desist  from  saying 
clever  things. 

At  16  you  were  made  self-conscious  by  the 
apparent  attention  of  others.  Now  you  are 
old  enough  to  know  that  most  people  arent 
studying  you  critically;  they  are  thinking 
about  themselves. 

Ifs  a  melancholy  thing  to  reflect  on  what 
you  gain  and  what  you  lose  as  you  grow  up. 
When  I  was  17  I  had  the  ability  to  look  into 
a  man's  eyes  and  say  instantly  whether  he 
was  a  hero  or  a  bum.  But  then  at  18  I  lost  It. 

At  16  you  were  old  enough  to  doubt.  Now 
you  are  old  enough  to  believe  again  and  to 
bring  doubt  and  belief  Into  some  kind  of 
productive  balance. 

You  learned  very  early  that  we  react  to  our 
environment.  You  know  that  In  some  meas- 
ure each  of  us  creates  his  own  environment. 
You  may  not  yet  grasp  the  power  of  that 
truth  to  change  your  life. 

But  I'm  less  interested  at  this  point  In 
the  lessons  you  have  learned  than  I  am  In 
the  lessons  you  are  going  to  learn  And  the 
thing  that  InteresU  me  most  of  all  is  how 
long  you  will  keep  the  capacity  to  learn. 

Some  people  keep  It  as  long  as  they  live. 
Until  the  day  they  die  they  keep  a  sense  of 
wonder,  of  curiosity,  of  zest.  They  care  about 
things.  They  reach  out.  They  enjoy.  They  risk 
failure.  They  discover  new  things  about  them- 
selves. 

You  are  very  sure  now  that  you'll  be  that 
kind  of  person.  But  to  estimate  your  chances 
more  objectively,  have  a  look  at  the  people 
you  know  who  are  20  to  30  years  older  than 
you.  How  many  would  you  count  as  indi- 
viduals who  are  sUll  learning  and  growing? 
Or  to  reverse  the  question,  how  many  seem 
to  have  lost  their  zest  for  life?  Or  their 
curiosity?  Or  their  edacity  to  care?  Or  their 
willingness  to  learn  new  ways?  How  many  are 
trapped  In  fixed  attitudes  and  habits,  like 
gnarled  tree  trunks  hardened  Into  set  posi- 
tions? 

Now  as  to  those  who  ceased  somewhere 
along  the  line  to  be  vital,  growing  human 
beings,  do  you  suppose  they  wanted  it  to  be 
that  way?  Or  do  you  suppose  that  they  were 
once  as  eager  and  open  and  ready  to  learn  as 
you,  confident  that  they  would  never  be 
otherwise?  Could  It  be  that  what  life  did  to 
them  It  will  do  also  to  you? 

My  answer  Is  that  it  need  not  Believe  me 
I  have  the  most  profound  respect  for  the 
blows  and  defeats  that  life  can  administer. 
And  if  you  do  not  now  have  such  respect  you 
will  have.  From  this  point  every  step  along 
the  road  will  give  you  a  more  tolerant  under- 
standing of  those  who  have  not  made  of  their 
life  what  they  had  hoped  to  make  of  It. 

But  you  don't  need  to  run  down  like  an 
unwound  clock.  You  need  not  die  before  you 
are  dead.  You  can  stay  alive  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  until  you  fall  physically.  I  feel  so 
strongly  about  this  that  I  wrote  a  book  about 
It — a  book  called  Self-Renetoal.  I  wont  re- 
peat here  what  I  said  there  because  I 
wouldn't  want  to  spoil  your  enjoyment  of  the 
book. 

I  pointed  out  In  the  book  that  we  buUd 
our  own  prisons  and  serve  as  our  own  jail- 
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keepers.  And  despite  your  youth,  most  of  you 
have  been  building  your  prisons  for  some 
years  now.  The  prisons  are  constructed  of 
habit,  apathy,  fear,  selfishness  and  sell- 
deception.  But  if  we  build  them  ourselves, 
we  could  tear  them  down  ourselves.  We 
could  free  ourselves  of  the  habits  and  atti- 
tudes that  prevent  self-renewal. 

Self-renewal  depends  on  your  capacity  to 
remain  versatile  and  adaptive,  not  to  be 
trapped  in  techniques,  procedures  and  rou- 
tines, not  to  be  imprisoned  by  your  own  pet 
theories,  comfortable  habits  and  customary 
ways.  The  self-renewing  person  keeps  a  cer- 
tain flexibility  of  mind,  a  willingness  to  lis- 
ten and  learn,  an  eagerness  to  try  a  new 
way. 

You  are  very  sure  now  that  you  will  be 
that  kind  of  adult.  But  when  you  reach  the 
age  of  30  ask  yourself  how  long  since  you've 
developed  a  new  interest.  At  the  age  of  40 
ask  yourself  how  long  since  you've  made  a 
new  friend.  At  the  age  of  50  ask  yourself  how 
long  since  you've  gotten  into  an  argument 
with  someone  of  fundamentally  different 
views  and  come  out  thinking  the  other  per- 
son was  right.  It  should  happen  occasionally. 
(I  wonder  If  any  parents  are  listening — or 
any  faculty  members.) 

Self-renewal  depends  also  on  your  capacity 
to  continue  throughout  your  life  the  process 
of  self-discovery.  It  Is  sad  but  true  that  most 
human  beings  go  through  their  lives  only 
partially  aware  of  the  full  range  of  their 
abilities.  The  self-renewing  person  Is  always 
exploring  his  own  Interests  and  capacities, 
always  trying  new  things.  He  doesn't  mind  a 
failure  now  and  then  as  long  as  he's  learning 
and  growing. 

At  the  age  of  40  you  may  want  to  ask 
yourself  how  long  It  is  since  you  have  failed 
at  anything.  If  It  Is  long,  you  are  in  poor 
shape.  If  you  are  sufficiently  adventurous, 
sufficiently  willing  to  try  new  things,  you 
will  stumble  fairly  often.  It's  the  price  of 
growth. 

Finally  self-renewal  depends  on  your  mo- 
tivation. Have  you  ever  noticed  the  enthusi- 
asm and  energy  of  people  who  love  what 
they're  doing,  or  believe  In  what  they're  do- 
ing? They  never  seem  to  tire.  Now  obviously 
all  of  us  cannot  spend  all  at  our  time  pur- 
suing our  deepest  convictions.  But  every- 
one either  In  his  career  or  in  his  part-time 
activity — his  afterwork  activity— should  be 
doing  something  about  which  he  cares  deep- 
ly, something  that  is  related  to  his  deepest 
values. 

One  of  the  enemies  of  sound,  lifelong  mo- 
tivation Is  a  rather  childish  conception  we 
have  of  the  kinds  of  rewards  life  has  to  offer. 
We  Insist  on  Imagining  that  there  Is  some 
tangible,  concrete,  fl^Ute,  describable  goal  to- 
ward which  our  efforts  drive  us.  We  want 
to  believe  that  there  Is  a  point  at  which  we 
can  feel  that  we  have  arrived.  We  want  a 
scoring  system  that  tells  us  when  we've  piled 
up  enough  points  to  count  ourselves  success- 
ful. 

So  you  scramble  and  sweat  and  climb  to 
reach  what  you  thought  was  the  goal.  And 
when  you  get  to  the  top  you  stand  up  and 
look  around  and  chances  are  you  feel  a  little 
empty.  Maybe  more  than  a  little  empty. 

You  wonder  whether  you  climbed  the 
wrong  mountain. 

But  It  Is  wrong  to  think  that  life  is  a 
mountain  that  has  a  summit.  It  isn't  and  it 
hasnt.  Nor  Is  It — as  some  suppose — a  riddle 
that  has  an  answer.  Nor  a  puzzle  that  has  a 
solution.  Nor  a  game  that  has  a  final  score. 
Life  Is  process  and  the  meaning  is  In  the 
process.  The  really  Important  tasks  are  never 
finished — interrupted  perhaps,  but  never 
finished — and  aU  the  significant  goals  re- 
cede before  one.  In  other  words,  with  re- 
spect to  life's  deepest  goals,  you  never  really 
arrive.  If  you  think  you've  arrived,  It  can  only 
mean  that  you  are  thinking  In  terms  of  fairly 
shallow  goals. 
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Life  Is  an  endless  unfolding,  and  if  we  wish 
It  to  be,  an  endless  process  of  self-discovery, 
an  endless  and  unpredictable  dialogue  be- 
tween our  own  potentialities  and  the  llle 
situations  In  which  we  find  ourselves.  And  by 
potentialities  I  mean  not  Just  intellectual 
gifts  but  the  full  range  of  ones  capacities 
for  learning,  sensing,  wondering,  under- 
standing, loving  and  aspiring. 

The  conventional  thing  for  me  to  do  in 
closing  would  be  to  wish  you  success.  But  suc- 
cess as  the  world  measures  it  Is  too  easy.  I 
would  like  to  wish  you  something  that  Is 
harder  to  come  by.  So  I  am  going  to  wish 
you  meaning  In  your  life.  And  meaning  Israel 
something  you  stumble  across,  like  the 
answer  to  a  riddle  or  the  prize  In  a  treasure 
hunt.  Meaning  is  something  you  build  into 
your  life,  starting  fairly  early  and  working 
at  It  fairly  hard.  You  build  it  out  of  your 
own  past,  out  of  your  stffectlons  and  loyalties, 
out  of  the  experience  of  mankind  as  It  Is 
passed  on  to  you.  out  of  your  own  talent 
and  understanding,  out  of  the  things  you  be- 
lieve In.  out  of  the  things  and  people  you 
love,  out  of  the  values  for  whch  you  are  wil- 
ling to  sacrifice  something.  The  ingredients 
are  there.  You  are  the  only  one  who  can  put 
them  together  Into  that  unique  pattern  thai 
will  be  your  life.  Let  It  l)e  a  Ufe  that  has  dig- 
nity and  meaning  for  you.  If  it  does,  then  the 
yardstick  by  which  the  world  measures  suc- 
cess win  hardly  be  relevant. 


LOOK   AT   KOREA,    EXPO  70 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  uneasy 
truce  In  Korea  is  the  subject  of  the  third 
article  by  Millard  C.  Browne,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Evening  News. 

Mr.  Browne  has  just  returned  from  a 
tour  of  the  Par  East  with  the  Interna- 
tional Press  Institute.  Following  is  the 
text  of  his  article  on  Korea,  also  his  look 
at  Expo  70  in  Japan: 

Uneasy  Tsoce  Prevails   in   Korean   BurrtR 

ZoNX  17  Years  Aftsr  War 

(By  Millard  C.  Browne) 

Seoul,  Korea. — It's  a  weird  world  we  live 
in.  and  Panmunjon  Is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  weirdest  places  In  It. 

It's  like  the  eye  of  a  hurricane,  a  tiny 
zone  of  tense  neutrality  at  the  exact  center 
of  a  war  that  stlU  sputters  occasionally  and 
simmers  constantly  17  years  after  an  armis- 
tice supposedly  ended  the  fighting. 

The  closest  comparison  to  It  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  Is  probably  the  Berlin  Wall. 
But  Panmunjom  Is  a  far  sp>ookler  place  be- 
cause It  Is  so  much  more  remote  and  so 
much  more  charged  with  the  atmosphere  of 
a  war  zone  that  is  only  temporarily  quiescent 
between  battles. 

A  visitor  gets  the  first  real  hint  of  this 
phenomenon  after  driving  some  20  miles 
north  from  Seoul  through  the  rlce-paddled. 
thatch-roofed  Korean  countryside — at  the  ap- 
proach of  "Freedom  Bridge"  over  the  broad 
Imjlm  river  some  15  miles  south  of  Pan- 
munjom. 

ONE-WAT  TRATFIC 

Here  was  Mice  a  twinned  span,  like  tije 
Grand  Island  bridges.  But  since  one  span 
was  destroyed  In  the  war  and  never  replaced, 
all  traffic  Is  a  one-lane,  one-way  trickle  over 
the  remaining  span,  which  has  been  stripped 
ready  for  instant  destruction  after  a  swift 
evacuation. 
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The  road  beyozul  U  something 
se«  In  a  rainstorm  to  bellev 
muddy  mees  which.  aft«r  17 
tlce.  still  looks  as  If  It  was  built 
at>andonm«nt  tofnorrow. 

The  soggy  day  on  which  our 
the  road  was  at  lu  worst    It 
bad  that  an  order  had  gone  out 
our  party  of  touring  editors  and 
\-islt.  But  the  message  dldnt  i 
there  we  were — with  one  bus 
In   the   mud   and   three   others 
military  e6Cort*"up  to  the  front 
"ACCRESsrvr,  arbocan"  ' 
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The    army,    adding    a    tow 
armed  Jeep  escort,  finally 
the  full  tour — limited  by 
more    than    100   Panmunjom 
from  efu:h  side. 

At  a  briefing  In  the  U.N 
security  area  (manned  mostly 
plus  a  few  South  Koreans ) ,  xe 
of-factly  told  that  this  whole 
and  stlU  was  the  scene  of  man 
froniatlons  with  the  North 
gressive,  arrogant   bunch"   who 
heating  up  the  dormant  war  In 

In  1968.  over  325  North 
had   been  killed  and  there 
200   allied   casualties.   Last 
Koreajis  died  trying  to  Infiltrate 
and  so  far  this  year,  there  ha^e 
major  incidents  with  15  North 
within  or  near  the  demlll 
the  armistice  line 

Moving  on  up  from  the  sec 
ward  the  DMZ.  we  passed  the 
16   feet   high,    tangled    b&rt>ed 
heavily  mined  on  the  cleared 
sides,    heavily   patrolled   and 
searchligbted  and  stretching  tJQ< ' 
of  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

TmADTES  BINOCtrLA«l  . 

From    there,    armed    Jeeps 
machine  guns  led  us  on  Into 
two  spots  where   we   were  grt^y 
armed  vehicles  had  been 
personnel  gunned  down,  one 
last  fall. 

Passing  Into  the  neutralized 
zone  Itself,  our  first  glimpse  w; 
Village"  In  which  200  South 
from  the  DMZ  area  live  a  falrl 
and.  a  half  mile  In  the 
Korean  counterpart  that  our 
aganda  Village." 

The    next    view   was   of   a 
sentry  post  from  which  peered 
binoculars,    giving    our    bus 
looklng-over  as  we  gave  back 
a  cluster  of  blue  and  white 
astride  the  armistice  line  Itaelf . 
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TOrCH    LOOKING 

Theoretically,    any 
from  either  side  could  go  anj 
the  armstice  sone  itself 
told  In  tones  only  half-Joking 
of  us  entered  one  of  the  white 
clals  would  assume  we  had 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  we 
American  strayed  a  bit  far 
and  found  himself  In  the 
North  Korean  sentries  who  w 
toward    their    headquarters 
American  sergeant  moved  In 
the  stray  visitor  but  got  his 
In  the  encounter. 

The    uniformed    VS.    and 
personnel  we  saw  generally 
and   threes   and    kept   a 
apart  from  each  other.  The 
dentally,    were    an    obviously 
sentry  group— some  of  the 
most  competent-looking  GI's 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1953  armistice  made  their  Irrevocable  choloi 
of  sides  and  where,  more  recently,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  VS.  Pueblo  crew  crossed  back  to 
freedom. 

The  temporary  nature  of  Panmunjom  be- 
came even  more  vivid  by  the  evidence  that 
the  expectation  of  the  Korean  war's  resump- 
tion is  a  more  dominant  reality  than  the 
Korean  armistice  in  the  minds  of  the  U.8.  and 
Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  security  forces 
stationed  there. 

After  17  years,  the  entire  forward  area  has 
the  uneasy  feel  of  a  zone  marked  for  In- 
stant evacuation,  while  further  down  the 
road  to  Seoul  defenses  bristle  from  every  hill- 
top. 

While  lately  South  Korea  as  a  whole  is  en- 
joying a  civilian -oriented  economic  boom 
and  one  of  the  Par  East's  fastest  economic 
growth  rates  (15  p>er  cent  last  year),  tBe 
nearer  one  gets  to  the  uneasy  Iwrder  with 
North  Korea,  the  more  obvious  Is  the  pre- 
paredness against  any  new  attack. 

ROK    IN    VIITNAM 

If  an  invasion  comes,  how  ready  are  the 
ROK's  to  take  care  of  their  own  country? 
Against  a  North  Korea  actively  backed  by 
Peking,  Moscow  or  both,  they  probably 
wouldn't  have  much  chance  without  U.S. 
help — and  they  might  be  quickly  demoral- 
ized by  withdrawal  of  the  63,000  U.S.  person- 
nel still  stationed  in  South  Korea. 

But  against  the  North  Koreans  alone,  the 
word  we  heard  from  some  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel who  should  know  was  that  the  South 
Koreans  could  probably  handle  themselves 
very  well  Indeed.  The  present  ROK  army  was 
described  as  a  far  tougher,  more  seasoned 
and  battle-ready  force  than  any  ROK  force 
in  the  Korean  War.  What  has  made  the  dif- 
ference is  the  constant  rotation  of  some  50,- 
000  South  Korean  forces  between  fighting  in 
the  Jungles  of  Vietnam  returning  to  Korea  as 
training  cadres. 

South  Korea's  role  In  Indochina,  In  short, 
is  not  Just  tokenism  or  a  case  of  one 
ally  helping  another;  It  Is,  for  the  be- 
leaguered ROK's  a  very  practical  training 
exercise,  and  one  which  may  be  doing  Its 
part  to  keep  the  shaky  truce  of  Panmun- 
jom— by  convincing  the  North  Koreans  that 
their  southern  brothers  are  no  pushovers. 

CoLoaruL,  CosifOPOLrraM  Expo  70:  Japanxsk 

CoMING-OF-ACt  PA«TT 

(By  Millard  C.  Browne) 

Osaka,  Japan. — After  seeing  Montreal's 
Expo  67  and  New  York's  1964  World  Pair,  the 
temptation  Is  to  say  of  Japan's  Expo  70: 
"If  you've  seen  one  world's  fair,  you've 
seen   'em  all." 

That,  In  fact.  Is  the  most  common  com- 
ment by  sophisticated  western  travelers  here. 
But  It's  an  unfair  Judgment  on  Expo  70 
for  at  least  three  reasons. 

First,  most  of  the  millions  attending  this 
fair  have  not  seen  anything  even  remotely 
like  it  ever  l>efore,  and  this  one,  to  them.  Is 
a  dazzling  fantasy  world.  For  a  blase  visitor. 
It's  enough  Just  to  watch  the  thrilled  hordes 
of  Japanese  school  children,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  neatly  uniformed,  well  dis- 
ciplined groups  of  them  hungrily  taking  It 
all  in. 

Second,  even  those  who  have  seen  much 
the  same  kind  of  show  at  Expo  67  have 
never  seen  a  world's  fair  In  Oriental  garb  or 
Par  Eastern  context.  And  this  alone  has  to 
nuike  ExpKj  70  a  brand  new  experience — 
at  one  far  richer  and  more  truly  wM'ldwlde 
In  what  Is  being  exhibited,  and  infinitely 
more  picturesque,  colorful  and  cosmopoli- 
tan as  a  place  for  crowd-watching  and  cxil- 
ture-a&mpllng. 

PlrHOly,  there  is  an  East -meets- West  motif 
here  that  makes  Expo  70  unique.  This  starts 
with  the  theme  Itself.  "Progrees  and  Har- 
mony for  Mankind,"  since  progress  is  an  es- 
sentially western  concept  now  being  eagerly 
copied  In  the  Far  East,  while  harmony  is  a 
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long-hallojved  Oriental  life  style  In  which 
the  more  materialistic  West  is  taking  ever 
greater  Interest. 

artistic  mixture 

The  East-meets-West  theme  comes  through 
In  many  little  touches  as  well  as  In  the 
over-all  effect,  perhaps.  In  the  Gallery  of 
Pine  Arts  where  displays  are  beautifully 
grouped  by  subject  or  chronology  but  with 
country-of-origin  deliberately  mixed  so  that 
a  work  you'd  swear  was  Chinese  or  Persian 
turns  out  to  be  early  Italian,  or  a  modern 
painting  by  a  Japanese  artist  looks  like  a 
Jackson  Pollock.  Here,  for  example,  some 
great  religious  art — Buddhist.  Christian,  Mos- 
lem Hindu — is  all  displayed  together  in  a 
vast  room  for  "Sacred  Images"  which  notes 
that  "prayer  is  the  innermost  voice  of  man- 
kind" 

As  at  Expo  67,  no  one  In  a  day  or  two  can 
see  all  of  Expo  70  or  do  more  than  mere 
sampling.  Without  a  press  card  to  b)-pass  the 
longest  queues,  In  fact,  no  more  than  two  or 
three  of  the  most  popular  pavilions  can  be 
visited  in  any  day,  for  the  waiting  lines 
range  from  two  or  three  hours  at  the  Russian 
and  British  pavilion  to  as  much  as  six  hours 
at  the  American.  (And  how  the  people  In 
those  patient  lines  must  resent  seeing  the 
privileged  few  walk  blithely  through  the 
special  "Press- VIP"  entrance  I) 

MOST    POP1TI.AR U.S.,   tr.S.SJl. 

The  two  pavilions  that  have  caused  the 
most  talk,  of  course — here  as  in  Montreal — 
are  the  Soviets  and  American.  In  part  It  Is 
because  they  offer  such  a  marked  contrast — 
quite  literally  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
"profiles"  at  the  fair,  and  also  the  most 
blatantly  overstated  and  most  modestly  un- 
derstated propaganda  pitches. 

The  U.S.  show  at  Expo  70  gets  the  same 
mixed  notices  Its  Expo  67  counterpart  re- 
ceived in  Montreal.  Once  again  the  American 
presence  is  llghthearted  and,  to  many  Amer- 
ican visitors,  seems  altogether  lightweight. 
Oddly,  It  got  the  best  notices  from  some  of 
the  E^lropean  editors  and  publishers  touring 
it  with  our  international  press  group. 

But  while  the  U.S.  pavilion  drew  visitors 
who  liked  Its  subtle  understatement,  the 
Russians  assuredly  attracted  larger  crowds 
to  see  their  far  more  massive  glorifications  of 
everything  from  Lenin's  career  to  Soviet  edu- 
cation and  technology. 

MOON    SOCK,    ruth's    LOCKER 

Since  both  pavilions  bad  endless  waiting 
lines,  the  only  reason  the  U.S.S.R.  could 
show  more  of  Its  wares  to  more  people  Is  that 
It  has  more  floor  space  and  shoves  customers 
through  faster. 

The  U.S.  pavllllon's  star  attraction,  of 
course.  Is  a  moon  rock.  It  gets  little  comment 
or  buildup  and  needs  none.  Otherwise,  the 
U.S.  paviUlon  features  none  of  our  technolog- 
ical achievements  but  has  a  fine  collection  of 
modern  photography  and  paintings,  folk  art, 
architecture  and  every  sort  of  off-beat  cul- 
tural Item.  Catering  to  Japanese  interest  in 
American-style  athletics.  It  has  a  marvelous 
sports  exhibit  featuring  everything  from  a 
Harlem  Globetrotter  movie  to  Babe  Ruth's 
locker. 

Over -all.  the  biggest  surprise  at  first  seeing 
Expo  is  its  sheer  magnitude.  Covering  185 
acres,  it  has  116  pavlllions  with  far  more  na- 
tions (77)  participating  than  at  any  other 
world's  fair.  For  those  who  want  to  suit  their 
sampling  to  their  own  interests,  special  tours 
for  ladies,  gourmets  and  art-lovers  are  sug- 
gested, as  are  a  "peace-and-qulet"  tour  of 
Expo  gardens,  a  "children's  tour"  of  play- 
ground, zoos  and  such,  and  a  tour  of  the 
weird  and  unusual." 

"O-SAK-rr-TO-TOU" 

Nearly  every  pavlUlon  fits  that  category  In 
one  way  or  another,  featuring  some  form  of 
multi-screen,  multl-dlmenslonal  movie,  usu- 
ally accompanied  with  a  dazzling  assault  o< 
color,  light  and  sound  on  one's  eyeballs  vaA 
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eardrums.  All  this  flair  was  foreshadowed  at 
New  York  and  Montreal,  but  at  Osaka  they 
really.  In  one  wag's  words,  "O-Sak-lt-to-you." 

But  the  people,  especially  the  throngs  of 
eager  Japanese  children,  seem  to  love  it.  Of 
the  50  or  60  mllUon  total  attendance  expec- 
ted, about  1  million  will  come  from  overseas 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  others  are  Japa- 
nese. They  come  from  every  corner  of  the 
small  Japanese  empire,  usually  staying  three 
or  four  days. 

This  exposition  Is,  above  all,  Japan's  own 
national  comlng-of-age  party — a  display  for 
all  the  world,  but  most  of  all  for  the  Japanese 
people.  And  so,  for  visitors.  It  Is  a  great  place 
to  see  not  only  the  pavilions  but  Japan's 
Interesting  people  of  every  age,  custom,  and 
style  of  dress. 


IMPORT    QUOTAS    ON    SHOES    AND 
TEXTILES 
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of  textiles  there  Is  another  reason  contribut- 
ing to  slow  business  and  low  earnings  and 
that  is  the  continued  growth  of  Imports. 

As  you  know.  Imports  ot  man-made  fiber 
textiles  and  apparel  made  from  such  textiles 
more  than  doubled  from  1967  to  1969  and  so 
far  this  year  Is  104%  above  the  correspond- 
ing p>erlod  last  year. 

We  acknowledge  your  support  and  would 
appreciate  your  assistance  In  explaining  to 
other  members  of  the  House  that  these  prob- 
lems are  not  theoretical  but  real,  not  only 
m  the  Twelfth  District,  but  In  other  areas  of 
the  country  as  well. 

We  want  to  continue  successful  operations 
In  New  Bedford.  We  feel  that  President 
Nixon's  support  for  the  textile-shoe  quota 
leerlslatlon,  which  you  and  over  250  other 
members  of  the  House  have  sponsored,  is 
essential.  Anything  that  you  can  do  to  per- 
suade the  Administration  to  support  the  Bill 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

K.  V.  Chace,  » 

President.   ' 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF   MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  majority 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  provide  quotas 
on  the  importation  of  shoes  and  textiles. 

Often  In  committee  and  floor  discus- 
sion of  such  trade  issues,  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  technical  and  legal  aspects  of 
these  measures.  The  human  dimension  is 
occasionally  lost  sight  of.  However,  Ken 
Chace  of  New  Bedford's  Berkshire  Hath- 
away Co.  has,  In  a  recent  letter  to  me, 
brought  this  aspect  of  the  problem  into 
clear  focus.  To  bring  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  in  Just  one  plant  in  one  city 
to  my  colleagues'  attention,  I  include 
Mr.  Chace's  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Berkshirk    Hathawat,    Inc., 
Nev    Bed/OTd.  Mass..  June  11,  1970. 
Hon.  Hastings  Ksitr, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Hasttngs:  As  our  Congressman,  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  the 
business  situation  and  employment  at  our 
plant  m  New  Bedford.  As  you  know,  we  have 
operated  our  textile  mills  In  New  Bedford  for 
over  80  years.  Last  year  because  of  business 
conditions  and  the  high  level  of  Imports  of 
gingham,  we  were  forced  to  discontinue  that 
part  of  our  operation.  This  Involved  the 
permanent  displacement  of  about  800  work- 
ers. We  have  continued  with  our  two  other 
divisions  which  make  home  furnishings  fab- 
rics and  Uning  for  men's  suits.  In  these  two 
divisions,  we  employ  1100  people.  Both  the 
home  furnishings  and  the  linings  are  made 
of  blends  of  man-made  fibers. 

Out  Q(  the  last  13  weeks,  we  have  been 
forced  to  close  for  a  total  of  four  weeks. 
Later  this  month  we  will  shut  down  for  an 
extended  vacation  period  of  three  weeks.  Nor- 
mally, we  shut  down  one  week  and  occa- 
sionally two  weeks.  Following  this  vacation 
period,  we  will  operate  about  one-third  of 
our  plant  unUl  August  17,  1970.  At  that 
time,  we  are  hoping  to  resume  a  full  five-day 
schedule  for  all  our  production  workers. 

I  want  you  to  have  these  facts  because  you 
have  sponsored  a  textile-shoe  Import  quota 
bill  Identical  to  that  Introduced  by  Chair- 
man Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. 

There  are  varions  causes  for  this  lack  ot 
business.  The  state  of  the  economy  is  a  fac- 
tor. As  you  know,  the  unemployment  rate 
in  New  Bedford  In  April  was  over  8%  aad 
probably  higher  now.  However,  In  the  case 
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NATIONWIDE  SHORTAGE  OP 
MEDICAL  PERSONNEL 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RHTIESENTA'IIVES 

Monday,  June  22. 1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  occtision  to  examine  In  some  detail 
the  shortage  of  medical  manpower  in  the 
State  of  Maryland — particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  high  cost  of  medictd  care. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  information  I  found. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  our  Nation 
may  very  well  be  in  serious  trouble  unless 
we  act  to  provide  the  support  which  is 
required  to  encourage  young  men  and 
women  to  enter  the  medical  fleld. 

The  information  follows: 

SUKMART  or  M-wiTPtt.  MaITPOWXB 

UrroRMATioxi 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland  the  shortage 
of  physicians  was  recognised  several  years 
ago  and  In  the  1964  session  of  the  Legislature 
a  Governor's  Commission  was  authorized  to 
study  the  shortage  of  physicians  in  Mary- 
land, especially  the  shortage  of  general 
practitioners. 

This  Commission  made  Its  report  February 
24,  1965,  and  It  stated  in  Its  conclusions  the 
following : 

L  The  number  of  general  practitioners  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  Is  decreasing  annually 
at  an  alarming  rate.  In  April,  1964,  there  were 
803  general  practitioners  vmder  the  age  o€  66 
practicing  in  this  State.  There  were  173  gen- 
eral pracUtloners  over  the  age  of  66  still  In 
practice,  but  some  of  these  have  died  or 
ceased  practice  in  the  Interim  since  the  last 
authoritative  count  was  made. 

The  number  of  spedallsts  on  the  other 
hand  has  increased  three-fold  In  the  past  15 
years.  There  are  now  1.920  specialists  ot  all 
kinds  in  practice  In  Maryland,  of  whom  only 
165  are  over  the  age  of  65  years. 

II.  The  ranks  of  the  general  practitioner 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  increased  materlaUy 
under  present  conditions  Inasmuch  as  fewer 
medical  students  each  year  make  general 
pracUce  a  medical  career  choice.  In  a  study 
made  In  1963  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land School  of  Medldne,  only  18  percent  of 
aU  the  students  completing  the  four  year 
medical  course  had  indicated  Interest  In 
general  practice  as  a  career  choice. 

Ul.  General  practice  Is  not  a  career  choice 
because  the  medical  schools  do  virtually 
nothing  to  enhance  the  image  of  the  family 
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physician.  No  trained  general  practitioners 
are  serving  as  members  of  the  full-time 
faculties  at  either  of  Maryland's  medical 
schools  (The  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
the  University  of  Maryland).  Hospital  privi- 
leges are  gradually  being  withdrawn  from,  or 
not  granted  to,  general  practitioners. 

IV.  The  dropping  of  the  rotating  two-year 
Internship  has  further  diminished  the  young 
physician's  opportunity  to  learn  the  satis- 
factions to  be  derived  from  comprehensive 
medical  care. 

V.  No  financial  Inducement  Is  offered  stu- 
dents Interested  in  general  practice  to  help 
subsidize  their  education  in  this  field.  Nor 
are  subsidies  avaUable  to  enable  the  medical 
graduate  to  set  up  general  practice  in  de- 
prived areas  where  a  general  practitioner 
is  urgently  needed,  but  where  the  com- 
munity may  be  unable  to  provide  a  satis- 
factory living  tar  the  first  three  or  five  years. 
Yet  these  are  the  very  areas  where  the  family 
physician  may  practice  with  the  greatest 
personal  satisfaction  and  become  a  part  of 
the  community. 

VI.  Only  a  very  few  medical  students  cur- 
rently are  enabled  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Maryland  Academy  of  General  Practice 
to  experience  a  preceptorshlp  arrangement  by 
which  the  student  lives  and  studies  for  six 
weeks  with  a  qualified  general  practitioner 
during  the  course  of  his  medical  education. 
Some  40  medical  schools  In  other  states  have 
adopted  such  preceptorship  programs  with 
significant  Increase  In  Interest  in  general 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

Vn.  General  practitioners  are  being 
sought  in  cotnmunltles  throughout  Mary- 
land. The  Medical  and  Chlrurglcal  Faculty 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  reports  almost  daUy 
urgent  requests  from  practicing  family 
physicians  who  can  offer  associate  privileges 
to  qualified  physicians  who  will  help  allevi- 
ate the  shortage  In  their  areas.  The  Oom- 
mission  from  Its  study  and  reports  knows 
that  a  minimum  of  200  general  practitioners 
could  be  absorbed  Immediately  and  still 
leave  room  for  many  more. 

Vm.  Unless  and  until  the  vanishing  ranks 
of  the  generallst  are  replenished.  Maryland 
wUl  suffer  Increasing  demands  on  the  emer- 
gency rooms  of  aU  hospitals — demands 
which  the  hospitals  cannot  meet. 

Most  Important  the  Maryland  resident 
eventually  will  find  It  Impossible  to  have 
his  everyday  medical  needs  attended  to  un- 
less he  Is  willing  to  travel  Increasing  dis- 
tances to  seek  medical  aid. 

The  Commission  made  seven  specific  rec- 
ommendations. I  have  received  a  report  this 
year  from  John  Sargeant,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Medical  and  Chlrurglcal  Faculty 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  concerning  these 
seven  recommendations.  I  wUl  list  these 
recommendations,  and  following  each  the 
report  from  Mr.  Sargeant  as  to  the  action 
taken  in  each  case. 

I.  A  large-scale  Preceptorship  program  in 
General  Practice  shall  be  instituted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Regents  and  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  In  the  aca- 
demic curriculum  of  the  medical  student. 
Such  a  Preceptorship  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered with  the  cooperaUon  of  the  Mary- 
land Academy  of  General  Practice  which 
would  provide  ample,  weU-quaUfied  precep- 
tors. 

Action  Taken:  Started  on  a  part-time  ba- 
sis in  1968,  full-time  In  1969.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Practice  Is  now  in  full  swing 
at  the  University  ot  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine. 

As  an  offshoot,  there  U  a  FamUy  Practice 
Club  sponsored  jolnUy  by  Maryland  Acade- 
my of  OP  and  FamUy  PracUce  D^>artment 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine.  This  n»eets  every  ouMith,  and  has 
attendance  of  anywhere  from  100-200  medi- 
cal students  each  session. 

J.  Roy  Ouyther,  MJJ..  St.  Mary's  County, 
is   sponsor   of   this   latter   Idea.   WlUlam   L. 
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Stewart.  MD..  of  CairoU  Count  j.  Is  In  charge 
of  Family  Practice  Departmen ;  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  Both  are  O  Ps. 

II.  The  number  of  medical  students  ac- 
cepted by  Maryland's  two  miidlcal  schools 
should  be  Increased  as  much  and  as  soon  as 
possible  It  Is  urged  that  the  Bo  ird  of  Regents 
take  prompt  steps  to  enlarge  t  le  enrollment 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  S  rhool  of  Medi- 
cine to  150-160  entering  students  by  1969, 
rather  than  1971  as  currently  :ontemplated. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University  !  ledlcal  School 
admission  of  at  least  90  students  a  year 
should  be  maintained  and  lopefully  in- 
creased to  100-110  by  1969.  Th  s  Commission 
feels  that  an  increase  in  mei  ileal  students 
will  have  a  direct  influence  on  a  correspond- 
ing Increase  In  the  number  of  general  prac- 
titioners who  become  available. 

Action  Taken:  Maryland  t  nlverslty  has 
Increased  Its  enrollment  to  the  current  figure 
of  146  m  the  first  year  class;  Is  seeking  to 
still  Increase  It.  Hopkins  has  m  ide  no  change 
as  yet. 

III.  It  Is  recommended  that  ten  <10)  fuU- 
tuitlon  scholarships  be  provide  i  by  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  medical  studi  ^nts  with  the 
strict  stipulation  that  they  must  then  enter 
general  practice  in  a  Marylar  d  area  where 
there  Is  a  substantiated  need  f(  tr  family  phy- 
sicians, such  a  practice  to  te  maintained 
In  these  areas  for  a  period  of  no  less  than 
three  years.  The  scholarships  are  recom- 
mended as  being  by  Marj'laid  Senatorial 
appointment. 

Action  Taken:  Tultlon-fret  scholarships 
were  established  In  1966.  All  are  taken,  so 
that  currently  there  are  40  i  luch  students 
now  at  the  School  of  Medicine.  The  first  such 
student  Is  now  taking  an  Inter  ishlp  and  will 
start  practice  In  July,  1970,  lik  Hagerstown. 
Educational  activity  Is  being  c  Irected  to  the 
current  scholarship  recipients  :o  ensure  that 
they  are  considering  entering  areas  of  local 
need  on  graduation. 

rv.  It  U  further  reconunei  ded  that  the 
two-year  rotating  Internship  txi  reestablished 
In  all  Maryland  hospitals  which  have  been 
approved  for  residency  training . 

Action  Taken :  No  action  as  y  et. 

V.  It  la  recommended  that  two-year  gen- 
eral practice  residencies  be  instituted  for 
those  who  are  attracted  to  g<  neral  practice 
after  this  opportunity  to  surey  the  entire 
field  of  medicine  has  been  alTorded.  Qualified 
general  practitioners  selected  with  the  aid 
and  cooperation  of  the  Maryland  Academy  of 
General  Practice  should  be  ap;>olnted  to  the 
full-time  faculties  of  the  two  cedlcal  schools. 

Action  Taken:  University  of  tlaryland  Hos- 
pital now  has  the  two-year  GP  residency. 

VI.  It  Is  further  recommenced  that  State 
of  Maryland  grants-in-aid  of  no  less  than 
•12.000  and  no  more  than  $15,000  shall  be 
made  available  annually  for  periods  of  three 
to  five  years  to  those  genera)  practitioners 
who  set  up  practice  In  speclflfc  areas  where 
a  need  has  been  shown.  This  itlpend  should 
not  be  affected  by  the  gross  or  net  Income  of 
the  family  physician  during  tils  period,  and 
shall  be  a  permanent  program  until  there  Is 
no  longer  a  shortage  of  general  practitioners 
In  BfaryUnd. 

Action  Taken:  No  action  as  yet,  although 
the  Hospital  Council  has  a  full-time  person 
involved  In  this  manpower  reci  ultment.  Also, 
the  State  has  recently  completed  a  one-day 
conference  at  College  Park  on  i  his  subject  of 
utilizing  returning  veterans  1e  all  fields,  in- 
cluding health  care  fields. 

vn.  It  la  urged  that  the  Sta^  of  Maryland 
establish  an  office  of  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cation for  the  purp>06e  of  recrijltment,  guid- 
ance and  placement  of  young  p#ople  in  health 
careers.  This  office  should  maintain  liaison 
with  the  medlc&l  schools.  State  Department 
of  Health,  and  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. But  It  ahould  be  a  dlstmct  and  sepa- 
rate agency.  While  this  agency  could  main- 
tain control  over  scholarship  programs  set  up 
to  broaden  the  source  of  potential  physlclana. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Its  primary  responsibility  would  be  to  In- 
crease the  supply  of  general  practitioners  in 
Maryland. 

Action  Taken :  No  action  as  yet. 

I  commend  the  medical  schools  and  phy- 
sicians of  Mairyland  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment officials  who  have  all  worked  together 
to  Implement  these  recommendations  and  In- 
crease the  supply  of  physicians  In  our  State. 
The  fact  that  the  Legislature  and  medical 
society  looked  at  this  situation  Is  something 
for  which  we  can  all  be  very  grateful. 

On  a  national  scale,  I  am  advised  that  both 
the  AMA  and  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  have  committed  themselves 
to  meet  what  they  describe  as  "the  urgent 
and  critical  need  for  more  physicians  If 
national  expectations  for  health  services  are 
to  be  realized." 

Both  of  these  national  medical  groups  have 
endorsed  the  position  that  "all  medical 
schools  should  now  accept  as  a  goal  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  collective  enrollments  to  a 
level  that  permits  all  qualified  applicants  to 
be  admitted.  As  a  nation,  we  should  address 
the  task  of  realizing  this  policy  goal  with  a 
sense  of  great  urgency". 

I  am  advised  that  most  medical  schools 
have  been  Increasing  enrollments,  but  some 
have  not.  Of  the  85  U.S.  medical  schools  in 
1957.  67  graduated  more  physiclaus  In  1969 
than  they  did  in  1957.  But  18  schools  grad- 
uated fewer  or  the  same  number  of  physicians 
In  1969  as  they  did  12  years  earlier  In  1957. 

The  reasons  medical  schools  are  not  In- 
creasing enrollments  vary  from  school  to 
school.  Some  need  more  faculty  or  more  op- 
erational funds,  or  both.  Some  need  to  ex- 
pand existing  facilities. 

I  believe  It  is  of  interest  to  exanUne  the 
Increase  and  the  number  of  first  year  medi- 
cal students  In  this  country.  The  figures  sup- 
plied me  by  the  AMA  show  the  following: 
Number  of  first-year  medical  students 
Year:  Number 

1962-63 8,642 

1969-70 10,264 

1973-74   (est.) 12,088 

The  Federal  Government  has  provided 
loans  and  scholarships  for  medical  students 
since  the  middle  1960'8,  although  the  em- 
phasis today  Is  on  loans  rather  than  scholar- 
shlpts.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  providing  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
toward  the  construction  of  new  medical 
schools  and  the  construction  of  facilities  so 
that  existing  schools  can  expand  their  en- 
rollment. During  the  1967-1968  school  year, 
I  am  advised  that  sources  of  funds  for  con- 
struction of  medical  school  buildings  were 
as  follows : 

(Plgtires  In  millions) 

Federal  (39.0'"c)-. $192.5 

State  (29.0'^c  ) 143.7 

University  (IQ.OTc) 95.3 

Private   (7.1'-r) 34.0 

Other    {S.9'^c) 38.8 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  report  that  there 
is  substantial  Interest  In  the  establishment  of 
new  health  careers  and  the  use  of  the  physi- 
cian's assistant  to  serve  two  needs:  (1)  re- 
lieve the  physician  of  some  of  his  routine 
duties,  thus  allowing  each  physician  to  treat 
more  patients  per  day,  and  (2)  provide  an 
entry  point  Into  the  health  care  system  In 
rural  areas  where  there  U  no  health  prac- 
tloner  now. 

I  am  advised  that  across  the  United  States 
there  are  370  certified  medical  assistants, 
100  having  earned  certification  during  the 
last  year.  In  the  past,  the  physician's  as- 
sistant has  most  commonly  been  trained  and 
employed  In  a  hospital  setting,  although 
many  officials  feel  the  greatest  need  Is  In  the 
community. 

New  types  of  health  professionals  are  be- 
ing trained  in  more  than  20  current  programs. 
Two  of  the  best  known  are  at  Duke  University 
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and  the  University  of  Washington.  Since 
1965  when  the  Duke  program  started,  the 
school  has  certified  17  physician  assistants;  23 
more  are  In  training.  The  Duke  graduates 
have  tended  to  gravitate  toward  a  hospital 
setting,  but  the  new  University  of  Washing- 
ton program— called  Medex — Is  pointing  to- 
ward using  the  physician  assistants  In  a  small 
town  setting  to  relieve  the  over-worked  gen- 
eral practitioner. 

Other  programs  are  being  carried  out  at 
the  Cleveland  Clinic  Hospital,  Alderson- 
Broaddus  College,  University  of  Colorado. 
Pacific  Medical  Center  In  San  Francisco, 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  Emory 
University.  Grady  Memorial  Hospital  In  At- 
lanta. Baylor  College  of  Medicine,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  Ohio  State  University. 

The  Department  of  HEW  has  established 
an  Office  of  New  Careers  with  a  top  priority 
of  developing  programs  for  returning  Viet- 
nam medical  corpsmen.  It  is  estimated  that 
30.000  servicemen  with  some  form  of  medi- 
cal training  leave  the  Armed  Forces  annually. 
At  least  6,000  of  these  have  received  valu- 
able experience  delivering  primary  medical 
care  during  tours  at  remote  duty  stations, 
or  at  sea. 

The  AMA  Council  on  Health  Manpower  has 
adopted  national  training  guidelines  for  new 
health  occupations.  An  HEW  official  has 
pointed  out  that  evaluation  of  substantial 
numbers  of  these  special  types  of  medical 
workers,  under  appropriate  supervision  and 
over  a  five  year  period,  Is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine If  they  are  Indeed  a  permanent  an- 
swer or  simply  a  plug  for  the  gap  between 
supply  and  demand  in  healtli  services.  The 
AMA  colncldentally  has  a  five  yesir  project  to 
mobilize  and  significantly  expand  the  na- 
tion's health  manpower  working  force,  and 
has  Joined  the  National  Medical  Association 
In  urging  and  approving  action  programs. 

Increased  manpower  alone  will  not  solve 
our  health  problems.  But  we  will  never  solve 
them  unless  we  have  an  Increase  In  health 
manpower.  That  is  the  first  step.  We  then 
must  face  such  issues  as  what  type  of  de- 
livery system  is  best  suited  for  our  prob- 
lem areas,  such  as  the  crowded  cities  and  the 
rural  poverty  areas.  We  must  experiment  with 
changes  in  curriculum  In  medical  schools  to 
see  If  more  students  can  be  produced.  We 
must  continue  to  experiment  with  new  health 
careers  so  that  we  can  find  out  the  best  ways 
of  using  the  skills  of  the  physicians  and 
other  trained  members  of  the  health  team  in 
the  most  efficient  manner,  relieving  them  of 
routine  jobs  that  can  be  done  by  others. 


PEACEMAKER  ON  CAMPUS  PANEL- 
JOSEPH  RHODES,  JR. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  22.  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Joseph  Rhodes,  Jr.,  a  native  of  my  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  was  recently  named  by 
President  Nixon  to  the  commission 
which  will  investigate  campus  disorders. 

The  President  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  appointment  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  a 
very  dynamic,  aggressive,  22-year-old 
youth  whose  most  recent  achievement 
prior  to  his  presidential  appointment, 
was  his  nominaticHi  as  a  junior  fellow 
to  Harvard. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  been  widely  quoted  as 
to  what  role  he  will  pursue  on  the  panel, 
which  is  made  up  of  men  many  years 
his  senior. 

His  directness  and  honesty  has  already 
elicited  some  fire  from  expected  sources, 
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but  Mr.  Rhodes'  candor  augurs  well  that 
the  commission's  efforts  will  be  useful 
and  meaningful. 

Joseph  Rhodes,  one  of  five  childroi  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Rhodes,  Sr.,  who 
live  in  my  district,  has  done  many  things 
to  earn  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  people  of  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere. 
His  work  with  the  President's  commis- 
sion can  only  add  to  his  sterling  list  of 
successes. 

In  his  own  words,  Mr.  Rhodes  be- 
lieves In  "revolutionary  change  with- 
out violence." 

I  would  like  to  introduce  in  the  Record 
newspaper  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  telUng  of  Mr.  Rhodes' 
appointment.  And  I  would  like  to  add 
my  name  to  the  nx,ter  of  those  who  are 
Justifiably  proud  of  his  accomplishments. 

The  articles  follow: 

Peacemakek  on  Campus  Panel — 

Joseph  Rhodes  Jk. 

(By  Robert  Relnhold) 

Cammuoce.  Mass. — To  those  who  know  him 
well,  Joseph  Rhodes  Jr.  U  a  complex,  altruis- 
tic youth  who  Is  endowed  with  an  extraor- 
dinary ability  to  come  up  with  Inspiring  new 
Ideas  and  get  other  people  to  carry  them  out. 
He  Is,  they  say.  rather  oblivious  to  the  ameni- 
ties of  life,  does  not  like  to  dance  and  some- 
times even  eats  candy  bars  for  breakfast.  His 
friends  and  enemies  describe  him  with  such 
adjectives  as  •'charismatic."  "brilliant,"  "vi- 
sionary" and  "particulate"  and  say  he  Is 
possessed  of  a  leadership  ablUty  that  he 
feels — not  always  very  modestly — must  be 
put  to  great  use. 

"He  reaUy  feels  he  has  a  mission  in  this 
world."  said  Janet  Stapel.  an  old  friend  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  where  he  was  a  student  presi- 
dent for  two  years  before  coming  to  Harvard 
as  a  Junior  fellow,  one  of  the  youngest  men 
ever  to  receive  that  honor. 

On  Saturday,  he  vras  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  a  commission  to  Investigate 
campus  unrest,  a  post  that  Vice  President 
Agnew  asked  him  to  resign  today  because  of 
remarks  that  he  made  in  an  Interview  on 
Simday. 

At  22  years  of  age,  Mr.  Rhodes  has  accom- 
plished more  than  many  men  twice  his  age. 
At  Caltech  he  led  what  Prof.  Lyman  Bonner, 
director  ol  student  relations,  calls  the 
"Rhodes  Revolution." 

This  was  an  entirely  peaceful  series  of 
changes  at  the  school  by  which  students 
were  placed  on  all  decision-making  bodies 
and  an  independent  student-directed  re- 
search center  was  set  up. 

"I  did  everything  to  make  Caltech  a  place 
of  revolutionary  change  without  violence," 
Mr.  Rhodes  said  at  an  interview  in  his  suite 
at  Harvard,  cluttered  with  old  school  me- 
mentoes, and  uncollected  trash. 

an   eminent    MODCmATX 

In  fact,  he  is  given  much  credit  by  the  Cal- 
tech admintetratlon  and  faculty  for  tb« 
fact  that  the  school  has  bad  no  student 
disruptions.  They  say  he  was  an  eminent 
moderate,  despised  by  the  radicals  and  black 
militants,  and  they  express  surprise  over 
Vloe  President  Agnew's  attack. 

He  was  regarded  as  a  peacemaker,  a  role 
he  wishes  to  continue  in  as  a  member  of 
the  President's  commission  on  campus  un- 
rest, and  be  has  vowed  to  get  at  the  truth 
even  U  It  hurts  the  Administration. 

He  acknowledges  that  some  feel  he's  "cop- 
ping out"  to  the  Administration,  "but  I 
cant  afford  that  kind  of  pride  when  people 
are  l>elng  klUed." 

Mr.  Rhodes,  who  speaks  quietly  but  rapidly 
and  usually  dresses  conservatively  In  a  blue 
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blazer,  drops  names  so  often  that  one  is 
at  first  tempted  to  call  him  pretentious 
were  It  not  clear  that  he  is  on  very  close 
terms  with  men  In  high  places. 

He  has  served  as  consultant  to  various 
Government  agencies,  often  speaking  with 
John  D.  Ehrlichman,  President  Nixon's  as- 
sistant. He  also  directs  a  $95,000  Independent 
study  project  fimded  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. 

He  was  bom  In  Plttsburgb  on  Aug.  14. 1947, 
the  son  of  a  black  steel  worker  ("I  guess  that 
makes  me  working  class")  and  an  Oriental 
woman  his  father  met  in  the  PhUlpplnes 
during  the  war. 

He  has  four  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  no 
less  precocious.  A  brother.  Eduardo,  24,  was 
graduated  magna  cum  laude  from  Prince- 
ton and  Is  an  officer  in  the  Navy  off  Vietnam. 
Manuel,  19,  Is  a  sophomore  at  Harvard,  and 
Ernesto,  12,  wiU  attend  a  prep  school  In 
Massachusetts  this  fall  on  a  scholarship.  And 
Tereslta,  his  10-year-old  sister,  dances  with 
the  Pittsburgh  BaUet. 

The  driving  force  behind  this  family  la 
his  mother,  Iphigenla,  or  Penny,  as  most 
call  her.  The  day  Mr.  Rhodes  was  appointed 
to  the  panel,  she  called  to  encourage  him. 
"A  lot  of  people  In  Pittsburgh  don't  like 
the  murders  on  campus,"  she  said. 

Joseph  Rhodes:  What's  n»    a  Commission? 
The  President  is  to  be  commended  for  over- 
riding Vice  President  Agnew's  apparently  un- 
solicited   advice   on   the    fitness   of    Joseph 
Rhodes  Jr.  to  serve  on  the  White  House  com- 
mission investigating  campus  violence.  Uke 
the   trustees  of   Tale   University,   to   whom 
Kingman  Brewster  must  account,  Mr.Nlxon 
evidently  U  not  Inclined  to  let  Mr.  Agnew 
start  firing  his  appointees  In  public  on  his 
own  motion.  Mr.  Rhodes,  a  22-year-old  Negro. 
Is  a  Junior  fellow  at  Harvard  and  he  Is  given 
much  credit  for   the  peaceful  Institutional 
change  (as  distinct  from  violent  upheaval) 
that  occurred  at  Cal  Tech  while  he  was  stu- 
dent body  president  there.  Slnoe  tben  Ui. 
Rhodes  has  been  in  some  kind  of  frank  and 
doubUess  mutually  useful  discourse  with  the 
White  House,  and  there  is  no  reascm  to  be- 
Ueve  that  John  EhrUchman  or  anyone  else 
who  dealt  with  him  before  his  appointment 
to  the  presidential  oommlssion  thought  B4r. 
Rhodes  a  shy  or  Inarticulate  exponent  of  stu- 
dent grievances.  Upon  his  stating  that  he 
wished  to  explore  any  possible  connecUon 
between  recent  kllUngs  on  campus  and  hos- 
tile administration  comment  on  the  subject 
of  student  protest.  Mr.  Rhodes  came  In  fop 
immediate  vice  presidential  attention.  Tht 
remarks,  Mr.  Agnew  said,  displayed  "a  trans- 
parent bias  that  will  make  him  counterpro- 
ductive to  the  work  of  the  commission."  He 
therefore  caUed  for  Mr.  Rhodes's  resignation. 
Transparent  bias?  The  principle  is  a  pretty 
chancy   one   to   Invoke    where   commission- 
making  is  concerned.  Under  It.  we  suspect, 
neither  Senator  Tower  nor  Senator  Murphy 
could  have  made  It  onto  Mr.  Nixon's  Cam- 
bodian "fact-finding"  mission.  And  given  the 
Vice   President's   own   remarks   in   Jackson, 
Miss.,  last  fall  concerning  the  school  cases 
then  before  the  Supreme  Court,  It  could  get 
you  to  wondering  what  Mr.  Agnew  bimseU 
Is  doing  at  the  head  of  the  committee  desig- 
nated by  the  President  to  oversee  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  court's  subsequent  decision 
In  those  cases    (desegregate  note)    is  being 
carried  out.  But  It  is  plain  from  Mr.  Nixon's 
own  actions  and  from  Governor  Scran  ton's 
remarks  yesterday  that  the  President  under- 
stands in  this  case,  as  Mr.  Agnew  apparently 
doee  not,  a  good  bit  about  the  composition 
and  the  potential  usefulness  of  the  commis- 
sions  that   are   strewn   acroes   our  political 
landscape. 

Where  the  ordinary  institutional  processes 
of  Investigation  come  into  play — as  would 
be  the  case  with  the  Kent  State  and  Jackson 
State    killings — such    a    commission    could 
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prove  In  one  sense  superfluous,  but  In  an- 
other It  could  serve  as  a  useful  corroborator 
of  official  findings  or,  should  the  thing  turn 
out  that  way,  as  an  equally  useful  source  of 
skepticism.  That  Is,  such  a  commission  has 
a  highly  valuable  role  to  play  in  relation  to 
public  confidence  In  official  procedures  and 
conclusions,  and  It  could  hardly  do  so  If  Its 
ovm  findings  did  not  have  to  pass  muster 
with  men  and  women  representing  the  var- 
ious sides  of  the  larger  political  and/or  social 
issues  at  stake. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  aU  this  merely  re- 
sults in  the  kind  of  tacit  stalemate  that  is 
reflected  though  not  acknowledged,  in  the 
namby-pamby,  on-the-other-hand  prose  we 
have  come  to  regard  as  commissionese.  But 
often  these  commissions  have  turned  up 
some  surprising  conversions  anl  have  pro- 
duced some  Invaluable  exchange  and  agree- 
ment between  members  who  came  to  them 
poles  apart.  It  depends  on  the  way  the  com- 
mission is  mandated  and  run  and  on  the 
caliber  of  Its  Individual  members.  We  think 
Mr.  Nixon's  action  in  appointing  this  young 
man  and  retaining  him  bodes  weU  for  the 
first  of  these  conditions  and  that  Mr. 
Rhodes's  own  remarkable  record  of  independ- 
enoe  (which  has  got  him  into  disfavor  with 
the  haah-and-smash  left)  bodes  equaUy  well 
for  meeting  the  second. 

"Rhodes  Schdlaxs"   Make  Mark — Joe  Sets 

A  Fast  Family  Pace 

(By  AlDonalson) 

The  Big  Man  on  Campus  at  1527  Oberlln  St. 
these  days  Is  Joseph  Rhodes,  Jr. 

But  he  has  three  brothers  and  a  sister  who 
might  soon  force  him  to  share  the  spotlight. 

Rhodes  is  the  22-year-old  student  who  was 
alternately  honored  and  damned  last  week  by 
the  nation's  two  leading  citizens. 

A  week  ago  yesterday.  President  Nlxon  ap- 
pointed him  to  a  nine-member  panel  to  study 
violence  on  the  nation's  campuses  and  to 
recommend  ways  In  which  student  dissent 
can  be  kept  peaceful. 

Three  days  later  Vice  President  Agnew 
called  for  Rhodes'  resignation  accusing  him 
of  lacking  the  "maturity,  the  objectivity  and 
the  Judgment  to  serve  on  a  fact-finding  body 
of  national  importance." 

SECOKOS    IMFEESStTX 

Rhodes'  brothers  and  sisters  aren't  quite 
ready  to  move  In  such  fast  company,  but 
a  look  at  their  records  show  they  might  soon 

be. 

For  example,  Kduardo.  24.  Is  a  magna  cum 
laude  graduate  of  Princeton  University,  where 
be  was  a  scholarship  student. 

PresenUy  e«-vlng  a  bltcb  as  a  naval  officer 
m  Japan,  be  majored  in  p<dltlcal  science, 
graduating  In  1968. 

Then  there  is  Manuel,  19,  a  sophomore 
scholarship  student  at  Harvard  University, 
where  he  is  majoring  tn  Far  Eastern  phi- 
losophy. 

He  has  spent  two  summers  studying  in 
England  at  Cambridge  University  and  baa 
recently  produced  documentaries  on  drugs 
and  commtmes  for  a  local  television  staUcn. 

Coming  on  fast  Is  Ernesto,  13,  who  wlU  be 
attending  highly  regarded  Cambridge  School 
of  Weston,  Mass.,  as  a  scholarship  student 
this  faU. 

Showing  great  promise  in  mathematics 
Ernesto  has  l)een  attending  AUderdlce  High 
School  here. 

teaches  ballet 

Finally  there  Is  Tereslta.  11.  who  attends 
Colfax  School.  Highly  artistic,  she  dances 
with  the  Plttsbtirgh  Ballet  Co.  and  Is  al- 
ready teaching  baUet  to  younger  students. 

Perhaps  most  remarkable  of  all  though  are 
the  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Rhodes,  Sr. 

Father  Rhodes,  a  black  steelworker,  met 
bis  wife  Eflglna  while  serving  In  the  PhUlp- 
plnes during  World  War  n.  Called  Penny  by 
her   husband   and   friends,   Mrs.   Rhodes   Is 
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described  by  the  family  as  "tiree-quarters 
Chinese  and  one-quarter  PUlpIno 

The  elder  Rhodes  completed  .0th  grade  In 
Alabama  and  Mrs.  Rhodes  Cifnpleted  the 
third  grade  in  the  Philippines. 

Realizing  the  value  of  education,  they  en* 
couraged  their  children  to  exteqd  themselves 
v'-holastlcally. 


PAKKMTS    LAUOSD 

■■We're    very   lucky   to    have 


parents  like 
ours.  They  gave  us  spanklnfc  to  study, 
spankings  to  practice  our  music  lessons 
and  wouldn't  allow  us  to  play  In  the  streets 
as  much  as  the  other  kids."  says  Manuel. 

"Sometimes  we  didn't  undsrstand,  but 
now  we  appreciate  it  because  We  see  where 
their  motivation  has  paid  off." 

The  family  lives  in  a  comfortably  furnished 
15-year-old  home  In  a  mlddl^  class  black 
neighborhood  In  East  Liberty. 

However,  Joe  Is  still  the  big  man,  and  he 
brings  a  most  Impressive  list  ( if  credentials 
to  his  presidential  appolntmeni 

While  a  high  school  student  at  Westlng- 
hovise,  he  was  a  member  of  that  school's 
championship  football  team  an^  was  concert 
master  of  the  AU-Clty  High  Scht)ol  Orchestra. 

At  age  16,  he  spent  a  summer  working  on  a 
nuclear  reactor  at  the  Unlversltly  of  Virginia. 
Later,  he  matriculated  at  Callfo  -nla  Institute 
of  Technology,  studying  physic  i. 
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with  a  highly  persuasive  manner.  He  at- 
tributes his  powers  of  persuasion  to  his  teen- 
age door-to-door  soliciting  for  the  Jehovsih's 
Witnesses. 
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Within  a  year  he  had   made 
felt  to  the  extent  that  the  stident 
bylaws  were  changed  to  pernU ; 
as   student    body   president, 
seniors  could  run  for  that  ofBcd 

He    was    the    first    black 
sophomore  elected  president  In 
history. 

Using   his   o£Bce    as   a   power 
credited  with  persuading  the 
to  place  students  in  all  Imporian 
making  bodies  at  the  university 
the  students  Into  setting  up  ai  i 
research  center. 

His  abilities  came  to  the  att4  ntlon 
bur  Cohen,  secretary  of   Health 
and  Welfare  during  the  Johnso  a 
tlon.  Cohen  appointed  Rhodes  \a 
post. 

When  the  Nixon  administration 
he  kept  his  Job  and  started 
Robert  Pinch. 

EXPcaiENCE  crrKc 

Shifting  Into  high  gear,  h«  also  started 
consulting  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  thi  (  University  of 
Massachusetts  School  of  Education  and  the 
White  House  Fellows  and  vas  lecturing 
throughout  the  country  to  b;:slness  execu- 
tives and  college  administrators. 

He  also  assumed  the  directorship  of  a  $95,- 
000  Ford  Foundation  study  pioject. 

Since  his  extracurricular  ictlvltles  were 
encroaching  upon  his  studies,  he  accepted 
a  three-year  Junior  Fellowship  at  Harvard 
University  last  September. 

Worth  (5.000  annually.  Junior  fellowships 
at  Harvard  are  normally  for  ;hose  who  al- 
ready have  or  are  about  to  get  PhDs.  Rhodes 
Is  believed  to  be  the  first  undergraduate  and 
the  youngest  fellow  in  the  pro|  yarn's  history. 

He  Is  now  able  to  pursue  scholarly  re- 
search free  from  academic  regi  ilatlons — leav- 
ing him  time  for  his  extracu -rlcular  activ- 
ities. 

Rhodes  has  powerful  politics  1  friends,  such 
as  White  House  aide  John  E .  EIrhllchman, 
who  recommended  his  appointment  to  the 
violence  panel,  and  influential  social  friends 
like  Prince  Bernbard  of  The  Netherlands. 

He  was  a  personal  guest  of  the  prince  at 
a  Zurich,  Switzerland,  foreign  {relations  sym' 
posium  two  months  ago. 

Rhodes  Is  described  by  friends  as  a  "charls- 
matic,"  "brilliant"  and  "visionary"  Idea  man 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  SENATE  AND 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
THE  DELAWARE  STATE  ASSEM- 
BLY ASKING  THAT  A  STAMP  BE 
PRINTED  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN  VETERANS 


HON.  WILUAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 


or    DIXAWARZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently received  resolutions  from  the 
125th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Delaware.  I  commend  them  to  your  at- 
tention. 

The  resolutions  note  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  is  celebrating  Its 
50th  anniversary,  and  ask  that  a  com- 
memorative stamp  be  printed  by  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Department.  I  heartily 
endorse  these  sentiments,  and  have  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  Department  asking 
that  such  a  stamp  be  designed  and 
printed. 

It  is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to  com- 
mend to  all  Members  the  full  text  of 
the  resolutions  which  follow: 
House  OP  Representatives,   125th  General 
Assembly.  Second  Session,  House  Resolu- 
tion No.  126 
Urging  the  Honorable  United  States  Sena- 
tors John  J.  Williams  and  J.  Caleb  Boggs 
and  the  Honorable  United  States  Repre- 
sentative William  V.  Roth,  Jr.  to  request 
of  James  M.  Henderson,  Special  Assistant 
to  Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M.  Blount, 
and  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  that 
a  commemorative  stamp  commemorating 
the   fiftieth   anniversary   of   the   Disabled 
American     Veterans     be     designed     and 
printed 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  125th  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  that  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  is  celebrating  its  fiftieth  an- 
niversary; and 

Whereas,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
was  organized  In  1920  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  and  assisting  wartime  disabled  vet- 
erans, their  widows  and  orphans:    and 

Whereas,  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee  headed  by  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Postmaster  General  is  responsible  for 
the  Department's  stamp  program;  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  desirous  of  having  a 
commemorative  stamp  commemorating  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  printed  by  the  United  States  Post 
OfBce  Department: 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  125th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Delaware  that  the 
Honorable  United  States  Senators  John  J. 
Williams  and  J.  Caleb  Boggs  and  the  Honor- 
able United  States  Representative  WllUam 
V.  Roth,  Jr.  are  hereby  urged  to  request  of 
James  M.  Henderson,  Special  Assistant  to 
Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M.  Blount,  and 
the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  that  a 
commemorative  stamp  commemorating  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  be  designed  and  printed. 


Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  United  States  Sena- 
tors John  J.  Williams  and  J.  Caleb  Boggs  and 
United  States  Representative  William  V. 
Roth,  Jr. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  text  of  this 
Resolution  be  made  a  part  of  the  Journal  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  125th 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

Delaware    State    Senate,     125tm     General 

Assembly,    Senate    Resolution    No.    131 
Relative  to  the  two  Members  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Delaware  urging 
them  to  request  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  James  M.  Henderson. 
Special   Assistant  to   Postmaster   General, 
Wlnton  M.  Blount  to  adopt  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  commemorating  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  disabled  American  veteran 
Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the   Members   of   the   Senate  of   the   126th 
General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Delaware 
that  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  is  cele- 
brating Its  fiftieth  anniversary;  and 

Whereas,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
was  organized  in  1920  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  and  assisting  wartime  disabled  vet- 
erans, their  widows  and  orphans;   and 

Whereas,  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee  headed  by  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Postmaster  General  is  responsible  for 
the  Department's  stamp  program;  and 

Whereas,  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
desirous  of  having  a  commemorative  stamp 
commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  printed  by 
the  United  States  Post  Office  Department. 

Now.  therefore:  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  125tb  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  that  the  two  members  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ana  the  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  request  the  Citizens'  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Postmaster  General  to  adopt  a 
commemorative  stamp  commemorating  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  two  members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  from  Delaware 
and  the  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  from  Delaware. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  text  of  this 
Resolution  be  made  a  part  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate  of  the  125th  General  Assembly. 


LOVE  YOUR  CLIENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wil- 
liam Kunstler,  the  controversial  lawyer 
for  the  Chicago  7  whose  standing  in  the 
profession  is  already  subject  to  question, 
has  recently  come  under  fire  from  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  for 
espousing  a  philosophy  of  the  practice  of 
law  that  Is  totally  alien  to  traditional 
ideals. 

The  ABA  Journal  bases  its  criticism  on 
the  following  statement  attributed  to 
Kunstler: 

I  only  defend  those  whose  goal  I  share. 
I'm  not  a  lawyer  for  hire.  I  only  defend  those 
I  love. 


June  22,  1970 


In  its  lead  editorial  In  the  June  1970 
issue,  the  ABA  Journal  says: 

A  lawyer  for  hire  Is  available  to  the  bad 
and  the  ugly,  the  scorned  and  the  outcast. 
We  know  from  long  collective  experience  that 
many  will  go  without  legal  defense  or  repre- 
sentaUon  if  they  must  depend  upon  finding 
a  lawyer  who  "loves"  them. 

Some  of  the  law's  greatest  milestones 
have  been  set  by  lawyers  willing  to  take 
unpopular  clients.  If  the  interests  of  jus- 
tice are  to  be  served,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise 

If  those  in  other  professions  were  to 
take  their  cue  from  Kimstler — admit- 
tedly a  not  very  unlikely  occurrence — a 
man  could  die  for  lack  of  medical  treat- 
ment because  he  could  not  find  a  physi- 
cian who  loved  him;  the  unloved  peni- 
tent would  remain  bereft  of  sacraments; 
the  student  without  charisma  would  re- 
main ignorant,  and  so  on  ad  absurdum. 
The  ABA  Journal's  excellent  editorial, 
"A  Lawyer  for  Hire,"  follows: 
A  Lawyer  for  Hire 
It  is  tempting  to  pass  over  the  seemingly 
endless  public  stotements  of  William  Kunst- 
ler, a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  as  ill- 
considered  indiscretions.  His  condonation  of 
the  mob  murder  of  a  policeman  is  only  the 
most  fiagrant  of  an  increasing  flow  of  inflam- 
matory remarks. 

But  unfortunately  Mr.  Kunstler  is  devel- 
oping a  cult  of  admirers  rivaling — in  behav- 
ior and,  one  suspects,  intelligence — the  teen- 
age mobs  who  used  to  swarm  around  Elvis 
Presley  and  the  Beatles.  He  is  more  and 
more  the  spokesman  for  an  approach  to  hu- 
man problems  that  Is  anU-intellectual. 
frantically  Impatient,  defiantly  nonobjectlve 
and  Intolerant,  and  eager  for  violence.  And, 
sad  to  say,  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  faculty  has  been  quoted  as  encourag- 
ing students  to  look  to  Mr.  Kunstler  as  their 
Idol.  One  8usi>ect6,  and  fears,  that  other  fac- 
ulty members  of  American  law  schools  are 
urging  similar  nonprofessional  attitudes. 

In  addition  to  his  views  on  other  aspects 
of  law  and  society,  Mr.  Kunstler  has  made 
an  interesting  observation  on  his  role  as  a 
lawyer.  The  following  is  quoted  from  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  April  19,  1970, 
page  92: 

"In  Philadelphia,  when  he  was  asked  If  he 
would  defend  the  Mlnutemen  on  the  same 
grounds  that  he  defended  the  Panthers  (I.e. 
the  right  to  violent  'self-defense')  he  said, 
'No,  I  wouldn't  defend  them  at  all.  I  only 
defend  those  whose  goal  I  share.  I'm  not  a 
lawyer  for  hire.  I  only  defend  those  I  love.'  " 
One  can  easUy  imagine  the  ringing  ro- 
mantic appeal  of  these  words  to  a  young,  or 
at  least  inexperienced,  excited  and  thought- 
less audience.  It  has  all  of  the  right  prose  and 
Jargon — "shared  goals",  "love"  and  "not  for 
hire".  It  plays  on  the  absurdity  of  which  the 
New  Left  seems  so  fond,  namely,  that  any 
cruelty  or  injustice  or  social  destruction  is 
all  right  etnd  even  commendable,  provided 
only  that  it  is  committed  for  motives  other 
than  money — like  neurotic  vainglory  or 
hatred  of  successful  people.  But  most  of  all. 
to  a  lawyer  the  statement  is  antlprofesslonal 
because  it  scorns  the  "lawyer  for  hire"  and 
suggests  that  it  is  noble  for  a  lawyer  to  limit 
his  clientele  to  those  he  "loves". 

All  lawyers  who  can  afford  it  do  a  certain 
amount  of  selection  of  their  clients  and 
causes  undertaken.  Most  lawyers  prefer  to 
represent  popular  causes  and  prosperous 
clients,  but  as  a  profession  and  individually 
we  know  that  our  ideal  Is  to  provide  compe- 
tent counsel  for  any  person  with  a  legiti- 
mate cause.  And  the  pressure  for  improve- 
ment of  the  profession's  service  to  society 
has  been  constantly  in  the  direction  of  more 
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nearly  achieving  this  ideal.  But  with  respect 
to  representing  unpopular  persons,  not  Just 
poor  ones,  to  be  a  "lawyer  for  hire"  is  a  badge 
of  honor.  To  hold  otherwise  Is  to  take  a  re- 
actionary direction  and  cast  aside  centuriea 
of  human  experience  and  striving.  A  lawyer 
for  hire  is  available  to  the  bad  and  the  ugly, 
the  scorned  and  the  outcast.  We  know  from 
long  collective  experience  that  many  will  go 
without  legal  defense  or  representation  if 
they  must  depend  upon  finding  a  lawyer  who 
"loves"  them. 


FORTY  ASK  DDT  SUSPENSION 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  following  letter  has  been  sent 
to  President  Nixon  requesting  him  to  in- 
struct Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford 
Hardin  to  accept  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
order  to  suspend  the  registration  of  DDT 
and  to  drop  the  Department's  opposition 
to  banning  the  use  of  this  product. 

Thirty-nine  of  my  coUeagues  have 
either  signed  the  letter  or  have  indicated 
that  they  agree  with  its  sentiment  and 
would  have  signed  if  time  permitted. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  follow  the  excellent 
lead  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter 
Hickel  who  last  Thursday  banned  the  use 
on  public  lands  of  16  pesticides  including 
DDT,  dieldrin,  and  mercury  compounds. 

There  is  now  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  Secretary  Hardin  to  ban  DDT.  I 
would  hope  that  any  other  colleagues 
who  are  in  favor  of  such  action  would 
indicate  this  to  the  President. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  and  the  cosigners 
follows : 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  November  3,  1969, 
a  number  of  my  collesigues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  I  wrote  to  you  asking 
that  you  ban  the  vise  of  DDT,  except  in  cases 
where  It  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  and  safety. 

On  November  20,  1969,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  that  the  use 
of  DDT  would  be  prohibited  for  a  number  of 
uses,  including  its  use  on  tobacco,  on  shade 
tree  pests,  for  pests  in  aquatic  areas,  and  few 
house  and  garden  pests.  At  the  same  time, 
the  U.S.D.A.  announced  that  all  uses  of 
DDT  would  be  phased  out  by  December  30, 
1970,  except  for  essential  uses  for  which  no 
alternative  is  available. 

Despite  that  announcement,  Mr.  President, 
the  use  of  DDT  has  not  been  curtailed  be- 
cause of  a  long  and  complex  series  of  appeal 
procedures  which  are  allowing  pesticide 
manufacturers  to  continue  to  sell  this  pesti- 
cide In  Interstate  commerce.  It  Is  believed 
by  many  of  us,  however,  that  the  Depart- 
ment can  ban  the  use  of  this  pesticide  im- 
mediately because  there  is  a  section  of  the 
law  which  would  allow  the  U.S.D.A.  to  do 
so  if,  in  its  opinion,  the  pesticide  presents  an 
"imminent  hazard  to  the  public." 

While  the  U.S.D.A.  chose  not  to  act  under 
this  section  of  the  law.  several  conservation 
groups  decided  to  take  the  case  of  DDT  to 
court.  Their  task  was  to  show  that  DDT  was 
in  fact  an  imminent  hazard  to  the  public 
and  ought  to  be  banned  immediately. 
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The  evidence  they  presented  in  their  brief 
was  extensive,  and  in  many  cases  similar  to 
the  evidence  presented  to  you  In  our  letter 
of  November  3rd:  for  example,  that  avail- 
able scientific  findings,  some  dating  as  far 
back  as  1947,  found  Increased  incidence  of 
liver  tumors  In  rats  which  were  fed  DDT; 
that  the  National  Cancer  Institute  recently 
reported  that  DDT  added  to  the  diets  of  mice 
quadrupled  the  frequency  of  tumors  of  the 
liver  and  lungs;  that  research  by  Hungarian 
scientists  found  similar  results  concerning 
the  relationship  of  DDT  and  the  develop- 
ment of  leukemia;  and  that  the  DDT  level 
of  human  milk  exceeds  the  maximum  level 
allowed  by  the  F.D.A.  In  cow's  milk. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  which  heard 
this  case  announced  on  May  28,  1970,  that 
Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  Hardin  must 
either  suspend  the  registration  of  DDT  and 
stop  the  shipment  of  it  through  interstate 
commerce  or  explain  to  the  court  within  30 
days  why  he  should  not  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  Court  pronounce- 
ment, an  executive  decision  can  now  be 
made  which  would  effectively  stop  the  use 
of  DDT  in  this  nation. 

In  1963,  and  again  in  1965,  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  advocated  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  use  or  the 
elimination  of  persistent  and  toxic  petl- 
cldes  such  as  DDT.  The  recently  published 
Mark  Commission  on  Pesticides  and  their 
Relationship  to  EInvlronmental  Health  made 
recommendations  similar  to  those  of  the 
Presidential  Committee. 

Of  great  significance  also,  Mr.  President, 
are  the  findings  Just  announced  after  ex- 
tensive hearings  by  the  Wisconsin  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  on  the  subject 
of  DDT. 

As  you  may  know,  hearings  were  held  in 
Wisconsin  by  that  agency  to  determine 
whether  DDT  should  be  classified  as  a  water 
pollutant  and  therefore  subject  to  regula- 
tions under  the  state  water  quality  act. 
After  reviewing  thousands  of  pages  of  hear- 
ing testimony,  the  hearing  examiner  for  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  an- 
nounced that  while  "Ingestion  and  dosage 
[of  DDT)  cannot  be  controlled,"  minute 
amounts  of  the  chemical  "have  biochemi- 
cal, pharmacological  and  neurophysiologlcal 
effects  of  public  health  significance." 

In  short,  he  has  ruled  after  much  con- 
sideration that  DDT  is  harmful  to  humans, 
as  weU  as  to  fish,  and  as  a  result  has  ruled 
that  this  chemical  and  one  or  more  of  Its 
related  chemicals  is  an  environmental  pollut- 
ant undM'  the  law. 

We  know  that  DDT  Is  found  in  many  sam- 
ples of  drinking  water.  It  is  extremely  harm- 
ful to  the  environment,  to  birds,  fish  and 
wildlife.  And  of  great  Importance  is  the  fact 
that  effective  and  economical  alternatives 
to  its  use  are  available. 

Mr.  President,  in  your  environment  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  in  February  you  said 
that  "The  time  has  come  when  we  can  wait 
no  longer  to  repair  the  damage  already  done, 
and  to  establish  new  criteria  to  guide  us  in 
the  future."  There  is  no  single   act  which 
could  better  reverse  past  abuses  and  estab- 
lish  new   criteria   for   the   enhancement   of 
our   environment   than   a   decision   by    you 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  delay  no 
further  an  immediate  end  to  the  use  of  DDT 
in    this   country.   The   decision    is    in    your 
hands  and  we  urge   that  you  make   it  in 
favor  of  environmental  protection. 
Sincerely  yours. 
David  R.   Obey,   Henry  Reuse    (D-Wls). 
Emlllo  Daddario  (D-Conn.),  James  De- 
laney    (D-N.Y.),  Thomas  O'Neill    (D- 
Mass) ,  Joseph  Vlgorlto  (D-Pa.) ,  Ogden 
Reld    (R-N.Y.),    BenJanUn    Rosenthal 
(D-N.Y.),     Michael     Harrington     (D- 
Mase..).  George  Brown,  Jr.  (D-Callf.). 
Wm.  Clay  (D-Mo.),  Edward  Koch  (D- 
N.Y.). 
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Charles  Wilson   (D-Callf 
ton  (R-N.Y.) .  Janies  O 
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PATIENCE  WHILE  THE  BOAT 
COASTS  IN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.teNTATIVES 
Monday.  June  22,  \970 


tie 


truly 


Hi.  DERWINSKI.  Mr 
forthright  and  constructivlB 
the  President's  report  to 
the  status  of  the  economj 
in  the  Thursday,  June  18 
Times.  It  is  so  easy  for  us 
mediate  criticism  or  praise 
tial  statement  so  that  a 
opinion  such  as  contained 
rial  is  worth  reyievi-ing. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Patience  While  the  Bo.*i 

President  Nixon 
ward  to  the  year  1975  when 
enjoy  a  halcyon,  peacetime 
omy  In  which  every  American 
fifth  more  of  life's  good  thin|s 
now. 

But  bow  about  the  weeks 
left  In  1970  and  next  year  as 
to  rise  at  an  annual  rate  of 
this  continues,  a  920  bag  of  _ 
$26.76  by  1975  and  $114  In  30 

Patience,  Mr.  NUon  counsel: , 
working  out. 

Mr.  Nixon  says  his  program 
tion  under  control  simply 
The  mess  he  Inherited  will 
to  clean  up.  In  fact,  he  note^ 
restraints  on  the  heated 
eased  and  the  nation  is  coas ; 
dock  of  price  stability 

To  satisfy  those  who  think 
doing  more  than  coiinsel 
on  used  his  economic  report 
nounce  a  somewhat  mild 
boning." 

A   special   committee    will 
tlvlty;  somehow  we  are 
Winkle's  banner.  "Only  the 
be  strong  and  only  the  strong 

The  President's  Council  of 
▼Isers  will  set  up  an  "inflation 
that  seems  to  be  borrowed  fro(n 
bureau's  tornado  alert.  The 
public  attention  to  significant 
Increases;  such  Jawboning  ha4n 
effect  in  the  past. 

And  a  new  board  will  revl^ 
purchasing  and  import  polici< 
tlons  to  see  whether  they  can 
help  the  Inflation  fight. 

These  Innovations,  if  such 
have  been  done  at  any  time 
dramatic.  The  President 
pending  on  the  slow  grind  of 
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and  the  now  easing  tight  money  policy  to 
take  effect.  He  did,  in  fact,  use  a  large  part 
of  his  time  to  chide  and  prod  Congress  to 
take  action  on  measures  he  has  asked  for  to 
ease  the  transition  from  the  supercharged 
war  period  to  the  peace  period,  which  Is  pro- 
ducing more  unemployment. 

These  Included  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  un- 
employment Insurance  system,  a  bill  tlelng 
social  security  benefits  to  the  cost  of  living, 
a  bill  for  more  Job  training  funds,  and  the 
Emergency  Home  Pnanclng  Act  to  stimulate 
the  housing  Industry. 

Mr.  Nixon  thus  turns  the  political  spotlight 
back  on  Congress  where  there  has  been 
grumbling  that  the  President  ought  to  slap 
on  price  and  wage  controls.  This  he  would 
never  do.  he  said,  and  talk  on  the  hill  of  giv- 
ing him  the  power  to  do  so  is  merely  political 
posturing.  We  think  he's  right  on  both  scores 
and  for  tossing  the  ball  back  to  Congress  on 
the  other  Issues. 

So  the  nation  is  still  In  the  continued 
price  pain  and  uncertainty  as  Mr.  Nixon 
guides  his  coasting  boat  to  dock.  But  there 
are  a  few  signs  he  may  turn  out  to  be  right, 
for  which  thanks  be.  There  has  been  a  slow- 
ing in  the  rate  of  Increase  In  wholesale  food 
prices  and  a  downturn  In  the  prices  of  13  In- 
dustrial raw  materials. 

It  will  be  many  months  before  such  fac- 
tors may  have  an  effect  on  the  prices  in  the 
supermarket,  but  Mr.  Nixon  thinks  he  sees  a 
light  at  the  far  end  of  the  tunnel.  Just  be 
patient. 
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GOOD  INTENTIONS  NO  BARRIER  TO 
TRAFFICKERS 


1  is  ; 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fourth  in  the  series  of  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  de- 
scribing the  international  narcotics 
traflBc  outlines  the  problem  of  competi- 
tion in  heroin  production.  In  this  article, 
John  Hughes  indicates  that  even  when 
a  country  attempts  to  stop  its  opium 
production,  it  may  suffer  serious  eco- 
nomic setbacks  when  its  neighbors  pick 
up  the  slack  in  the  market  left  by  its 
departure.  Mr.  Hughes'  message  is  clear: 
In  order  to  effectively  stop  the  growing 
of  opium  and  the  production  of  heroin, 
there  must  be  international  coopera- 
tion and  renewed  emphasis  on  the  en- 
forcement of  existing  drug  laws. 

The  article  follows: 
Good  Intentions  No  Barrier  to  Trafttckers 
(By  John  Hughes) 

TEHRA.V,  Iran. — As  the  first  light  of  day 
streaked  the  Persian  sky.  the  prisoners  were 
led  out.  There  were  10  of  them:  An  Army 
captain,  two  lieutenants,  seven  clvlUans. 
Grim  faced,  they  took  their  last  look  at  the 
soft  hills  around  them,  stiU  swathed  In  morn- 
ing mist. 

The  firing  squad  was  drawn  up.  At  a  sharp 
order,  the  soldiers  leveled  their  rifles.  An- 
other order,  and  the  shots  rang  out. 

The  first  traffickers  to  face  punishment 
\inder  Iran's  tough  new  laws  against  nar- 
cotics smuggling  had  been  executed. 

Under  this  law,  anyone  In  Iran  caught  car- 
rying more  than  two  kilos  of  opium,  or  more 
than  10  grams  of  heroin,  morphine  or  cocaine. 
Is  subject  to  capital  punishment. 

The  soldiers  had  been  stopped  with  a  mas- 
sive lo«d  of  opium — 272  kilos — hidden  In 
their  Army  jeep.  Then  they  tried  to  shoot 
it  out  with  gendarmes,  who  arrested  them. 


"they'll  all  get  the  same  treatment;  rr's  a 

matter    or   LITE    AND  DEATH" 

Since  the  execution  of  this  first  group  of 
offenders,  the  Iranian  Government  has  had 
more  than  two  dozen  narcotics  traffickers 
sliot.  More  cases  are  pending. 

Says  a  Foreign  Ministry  official:  "We  are 
very  serious  about  this.  We're  going  to  ex- 
ecute every  one  of  them  we  catch.  We've 
caught  a  woman  smuggler.  And  we've  caught 
foreigners.  They'll  all  get  the  same  treatment. 
It's  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

The  severity  of  the  punishment  underlines 
the  Iranian  Government's  intention,  since  it 
passed  its  new  laws  last  year,  to  deal  harshly 
with  narcotics  traffickers. 

Yet  ironically.  Iran  is  one  of  the  countries 
international  experts  are  most  concerned 
about  as  they  ponder  sources  of  Illegal  drugs 
in  the  years  ahead.  For  hand  In  hand  with  Its 
new  crackdown  on  smuggling,  the  govern- 
ment authorized  peasants  to  start  growing 
opium  after  a  13-year  ban.  ifcis  apparently 
anomalous  decision  could  lead  to  massive 
production  again  In  a  country  which  was 
once  among  the  world's  leading  growers  and 
exporters  of  opium. 

The  green  light  has  been  given  only  for 
legal  opium  production.  This  Is  opium  which 
will  be  sold  to  the  state,  to  be  used  for  Iran's 
own  registered  addicts,  and  ultimately  for 
export  for  medicinal  purposes. 

But,  critics  argue,  there  is  always  leakage 
from  legalized  production.  The  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  says  it 
Is  "very  disturbed  "  about  the  Iranian  deci- 
sion, which  it  terms  a  "sharp  disappoint- 
ment." 

Harry  J.  Ansllnger,  a  former  chief  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  is  similarly 
outspoken.  He  says  that  Iran  has  a  "moral 
obligation"  not  to  produce  opium.  He  de- 
scribes the  Iranian  decision  to  resume  as  the 
"greatest  blow  to  narcotics  control"  he  has 
ever  known.  This  regret  U  echoed  by  Jean 
Nepote.  chief  of  Interpol,  the  International 
police  organization.  He  terms  the  Iranian  ac- 
tion a  "retrogressive  step." 

Mr.  Ansllnger  declares  bluntly  Iran's  good 
name  has  been  "put  in  Jeopardy"  by  Its  de- 
cision to  grow  opium  again.  To  this  Inter- 
national criticism.  Iranians  are  highly  sensl- 
Uve.  They  argue  they  are  taking  careful 
measures  to  control  production.  Only  govern- 
ment-licensed farmers  will  loe  allowed  to 
grow  opium.  Police  wUl  supervise  the  har- 
vesting. The  entire  crop  will  be  sold  to  a 
state-run  monopoly. 

Por  illicit  ciUtlvatlon  or  withholding,  the 
government  will  Impose  strict  penalties.  And 
as  It  has  already  shown.  It  will  take  extreme 
action  against  iUegal  traffickers. 

Foreign  critics,  however,  argue  that  de- 
spite Iran's  good  intentions,  a  substantial 
amount  will  seep  away  onto  the  Illegal  mar- 
ket. Turkey  has  a  similar  system  of  controls 
on  its  licit  opium  production — yet  ^^lrkey  is 
a  major  source  of  Illegal  opium.  Any  increase 
In  opium  production  anywhere,  say  narcotics 
agents,  spells  more  trouble  for  them. 

So  far  there  Is  little  evidence  that  the 
newly  grown  opium  In  Iran  is  finding  its  way 
in  quantity  onto  the  international  market. 
But  as  yet  the  crop  Is  small. 

"WE  HAVE  PAro  A  VERY  HIGH  PRICE  FOR  BANNING 

oprcM  pbobuction" 

Last  year  the  government  authorized 
opium  growing  on  only  4,200  hectares.  The 
result  was  about  nine  tons  of  opium.  This 
year  the  government  authorized  an  addi- 
tional 6.000  hectares.  With  10,000  hectares 
under  opium,  this  nation  Is  already  back  to 
almost  half  the  acreage  it  had  under  opium 
in  the  boom  years  of  the  1950's.  On  that 
acreage  Iran  was  producing  between  900  and 
1.200  tons  of  opium  a  year. 

Beyond  the  prospect  of  new  Iranian  opium 
seeping  onto  the  illegal  market,  there  is  an- 
other, and  ominous  aq>ect. 
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The  Iranian  crop  presumably  will  make 
surplus  about  300  tons  of  opium  a  year 
which  has  been  flooding  into  Iran  from  its 
neighboring  countries  of  Turkey  on  the  one 
side  and  Afghanistan  on  the  other.  If  the 
Iranian  market  dries  up,  here  Is  another  300 
tons  of  opium  each  year  available  to  Interna- 
tional buyers  at  cut-rate  prices. 

It  was  pique  with  Its  neighbors,  particu- 
larly Turkey,  that  motivated  Iran's  decision 
to  get  in  the  opium  business  again.  Prior  to 
1955,  Iran  was  a  major  producer,  with  25,000 
hectares  under  opium  poppy  cultivation.  In 
Its  last  year  of  cultivation — 1955 — Iran  pro- 
duced 1,180  tons  of  opium.  Legally,  and  for 
medical  purposes,  it  exported  about  100  tons 
a  year. 

The  opium  business  was  profltable  for 
some.  Several  wealthy  landowners  made  $50,- 
000  a  year  from  It.  But  It  was  degradation 
and  hopelessness  for  many  thousands  more. 
Iran  had  a  staggering  opium  addiction  prob- 
lem of  Its  own.  According  to  the  Iran  Medi- 
cal Association,  some  1.5  million  Iranians  (in 
a  population  which  then  stood  around  20 
million)  were  addicts. 

Outraged  and  concerned.  Shah  Mo- 
hammad Reza  Pahlalv  In  1955  banned  opium 
production  outright.  His  decision  won  world- 
wide acclaim.  In  Iran  it  cut  back  addiction. 
The  Iranian  Medical  Association  says  that, 
though  the  population  has  Increased,  the 
number  of  drug  addicts  has  dropped  from  1.5 
million  to  half  a  million. 

But  500,000  addicts  still  need  a  lot  of 
opium.  And  tragically  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial shift  to  heroin,  made  in  illegal  labo- 
ratories from  illegally  Imported  opium. 

The  smug  and  conscienceless  exploiters  of 
this  situation  have  been  the  Turkish  and 
Afghan  Junk  merchants  who  have  (wured 
their  opium  into  Iran,  even  as  Iran  out- 
lawed Its  own  production.  Flocks  of  sheep, 
with  opium  blocks  sewn  Into  their  skin,  have 
been  herded  across  Iran's  borders.  Wild 
Afghan  horsemen  have  come  whooping  over 
with  oplum-fllled  saddlebags.  Whole  convoys 
of  pack  animals  have  been  led  across  in 
darkness. 

Of  course,  Iranians  are  in  the  business, 
too.  In  1968,  15  Illegal  heroin  laboratories 
were  destroyed.  Many  more  went  undiscov- 
ered. The  ownership  of  some  is  said  to  ex- 
tend Into  the  highest  ranks  of  the  Shah's 
government. 

But  the  police  are  active  In  combating  the 
narcotics  traffic.  Even  prior  to  the  country's 
tough  new  neo-cotlcs  laws,  they  were  picking 
up  some  18,000  people  a  year  for  drug  opera- 
tions. In  1968  they  seized  3,600  kilos  of  opium, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  last  year  alone,  8,840 
kUos.  There  are  wild  gun  battles  as  Iranian 
gendarmes  tangle  with  lawless  smugglers 
trying  to  shoot  their  way  across  the  coun- 
try's borders  with  loads  of  opium.  In  some, 
Iranian  law  officers  have  been  killed. 

It  is  this  smuggling  from  Turkey  and 
Afghanistan,  and  a  real  loss  In  hard  cash, 
that  caused  the  exasperated  Shah  to  rescind 
his  ban  on  opium  production  last  year.  One 
Foreign  Official,  Undersecretary  Pereydoun 
Hoveyda,  calculated  that  Illicit  pur- 
chase of  Turkish  and  Afghan  opium  lost  Iran 
$10  million  a  year  in  foreign  exchange.  Prior 
to  the  1955  ban,  Iran  had  been  earning  $40 
mllUon  from  opium.  Dr.  M.  H.  Sahez-Zamain, 
chief  of  the  Iranian  Mental  Health  Commis- 
sion, sets  the  loss  higher  at  $15  million  a  year. 

One  problem :  The  smugglers  demand  pay- 
ment In  gold.  Thus  the  smuggling  of  opium 
has  generated  another  smuggling  racket,  gold. 
The  buyer  must  get  gold  to  get  opium. 

"WX   CIVK   this   TTNDEETAKINO:    THC   DAT 

othcss  btop  pboducino  opruu,  wx  wnx" 
"We  have,"  says  another  Foreign  Office 
official,  "paid  a  very  high  price  for  banning 
opium  production.  But  our  neighbors  simply 
replaced  us  In  the  world  market.  Now  we've 
started  again.  But  we  give  this  undertaking: 
The  day  others  stop  producing,  we  will." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Iranian  newspaper  Kayhan  reflects 
official  thinking.  Says  the  newspaper  edi- 
torially: 

"Iran  has  waited  13  years,  during  which  in- 
ternational agencies  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries have  done  nothing  to  desist.  Iran  has 
lost  a  substantial  market  for  medicinal 
opium.  It  loses  millions  of  dollars  In  gold, 
which  leaves  the  country  to  pay  for  Illegally 
Imported  opium.  And  drug  addicts  have 
turned  to  heroin." 

The  newspaper  approves  of  renewed  Iran- 
Ian  production,  with  strict  controls  over 
growing,  collection,  marketing,  and  export. 
"We  win  cease."  says  Kayhan,  "when  our 
neighbors  do  so." 

That  prospect  Is  not  likely.  The  Turkish 
Government  Is  on  record  with  Its  intention 
to  get  out  of  the  opium  business,  but  Illegal 
production  in  Turkey  will  certainly  continue. 

The  capacity  of  the  Afghan  Government 
to  curb  opium  production  and  smuggling  Is 
limited.  Even  given  the  will,  the  Kabul  gov- 
ernment Is  powerless  to  enforce  such  a  deci- 
sion throughout  great  swaths  of  the  coun- 
try where  wild  tribesmen  reign  Independent. 

So  Iranian  production  will  continue  and 
increase,  and  with  It  a  mounting  opportunity 
for  diversion  to  the  Illegal  market. 

If  a  halt  to  production  is  unlikely,  one  way 
to  keep  the  crop  down  would  be  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Iran's  addicts,  and  therefore  the 
demand.  But  despite  brave  words,  Iran's  ad- 
diction problem  looks  like  one  of  some 
duration. 

The  government  has  allocated  $8  million 
for  the  treatment  of  young  addicts.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Azarakhch,  one  of  the  country's  leading  nar- 
cotics experts  and  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  says 
10  percent  of  all  hospital  beds  are  reserved 
for  addicts. 

Even  so,  Seyd  Mohammad  Tabatabal,  sec- 
retary-general of  the  Iranian  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, estimates  that  with  existing  facili- 
ties It  would  take  104  years  to  wipe  out  drug 
addiction  In  Iran.  He  thinks  much  more 
xirgent  measures  are  required.  He  suggests 
the  government  should  use  the  money  it  will 
make  from  opium  sales  to  finance  addiction 
treatment  centers. 

The  government  certainly  appears  eager  to 
reduce  the  number  of  addicts.  Only  people 
over  60  years  of  age,  and  those  considered  to 
have  a  medical  need,  are  permitted  to  buy 
opium,  at  23  cents  a  gram,  on  a  quota  basis 
from  government-licensed  shops.  "Their  regis- 
tration, which  has  been  taking  place  this 
year,  is  a  pitiful  business. 

One  66-year-old  woman  staged  a  sit-in  at 
a  registration  center  because  clerks  refused 
to  issue  her  an  opium  permit  without  a 
photo.  "I'm  a  servant,"  she  cried,  "I  can't 
work  without  eating  opium  every  morning." 

"I    have   smoked    opium    SINCE    I    WAS    SO,    AND 
I'LL  do  it  tJNTIL  I  DEE" 

An  elderly  man  said  he  had  been  an  addict 
for  45  years.  "I  have  smoked  opium,"  he  said, 
"since  I  was  20.  And  I'll  do  It  until  I  die." 

With  others,  the  government  Is  taking  a 
tougher  line.  Addicts  in  government  service 
have  been  given  a  deadline  to  break  the 
habit.  A  government  official  who  remains  on 
narcotics  stands  to  lose  his  Job.  He  may  also 
lose  his  property  and  lands. 

The  result  Is  that  many  Iranian  drug  users 
are  hiding  their  addiction.  They  are  not 
registering  as  addicts  for  fear  of  government 
retaliation.  By  March  of  this  year,  only  32,000 
addicts  had  appeared  for  registration 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Dr.  Aza- 
rakhch thinks  the  figure  may  go  as  high  as 
100,000. 

Even  so,  that  would  leave  another  400,000 
Iranians  who  until  recently  were  drug  ad- 
dicts. Either  they  have  suddenly  cured  their 
problem  or,  more  likely,  they  are  acquiring 
drugs  illegally. 

Thus  the  prospect  for  a  curb  opium  pro- 
duction in  Iran  Is  not  bright. 
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Some  foreign  observers  bold  that  the  Iran- 
ian Government  has  not  thoroughly  consid- 
ered the  Implications  of  its  decision.  For  In- 
stance, the  government  talks  of  exporting 
opium  for  medicinal  purposes.  This  presum- 
ably means  selling  it  at  around  910  a  kilo. 
Yet  the  cost  of  opium  to  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment is  much  higher  than  that. 

According  to  Dr.  Azarakhch.  the  govern- 
ment is  currently  paying  opium  farmers 
about  $90  a  kilo  for  opium  latex  which  is 
still  Impure,  with  about  30  percent  moisture 
in  it.  On  this  basis,  export  is  a  money-losing 
venture. 

Some  of  these  foreign  observers  feel  that  if 
a  graceful  opportunity  afforded  itself,  the 
Iranian  Government  would  even  now  opt  out 
of  the  opium  business  again.  But  with  the 
acreage  under  opium  doubling  up  each  year, 
Iran  is  heading  fast  into  big-time  produc- 
tion. 

The  somber  prospect  Is  that  the  Interna- 
tional traffickers  wUl  get  their  claws  deep 
into  the  country's  opium  business  before  the 
Shah  can  get  his  country  out  of  It. 


DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
time  again  small,  but  active  minority 
groups  have  captured  the  Nation's  news 
headlines  with  their  acts  of  violence  and 
disrespect  toward  the  United  States  and 
its  flag.  We  have  read  and  seen  where 
the  flag  has  been  burned,  spat  upon,  or 
used  as  articles  of  clothing. 

But  little  is  said  about  organizations 
who  work  constantly  to  instill  in  their 
members  and  their  families  a  love  for 
their  country  and  its  flag.  The  programs 
and  projects  such  groups  sponsor  are  not 
sensational  enough  to  make  the  head- 
lines. 

One  such  organization  is  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  and  its 
many  local  chapters,  including  the  Queen 
Alliquippa  Chapter  in  my  20th  Congres- 
sional District.  This  organization  has  un- 
dertaken many  fine  programs,  benefiting 
the  youths  and  the  sidults  in  the  district. 

On  Saturday,  June  13,  the  Queen  Alli- 
quippa Chapter  held  its  traditional  Flag 
Day  observance  and  Mrs.  W.  Donald 
Watson,  retiring  as  the  chapter's  regent, 
aptly  summed  up  what  the  fiag  is  and  its 
relationship  to  the  DAR. 

She  said: 

It  (the  Flag)  is  revered,  not  so  much  as  a 
mere  symbol  as  for  the  principles  for  which 
it  stands.  It  Is  our  duty  to  pass  these  prin- 
ciples on  to  otir  children  and  our  children's 
chUdren.  What  we  need  most  today  Is  a  show 
of  strength  for  those  principles  of  democracy 
and  for  that  one  nation,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Jtistlce  for  all. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Flag  Day  cere- 
mony, the  Queen  Alliquippa  Chapter  in- 
stalled newly  elected  officers  and  the  in- 
coming regent,  Mrs.  William  R.  White, 
outlined  new  means  of  passing  on  the 
principles  mentioned  by  her  predecessor. 
She  annoimced  the  start  of  a  study  group 
concentrating  on  American  arts,  crafts, 
history  and  music.  Tlie  chapter  also  will 
sponsor  a  naturalization  court  July  10  in 
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Pittsburgh  for  persons  becoming  citizens 
of  this  great  land. 

The  national  DAR  this  pasti : 
sored  a  contest,  "Justice,  AJnericanism 
and  Character  Yesterday,  Tod  ay  and  To- 
morrow", under  its  Junior 
Citizens  program.  Queen 
Chapter  participated  in  thus 
I  am  happy  to  report  a  numier  of  sixth 
grade  students  in  my  area  woi  i  State  and 


year  spon- 


American 
Alliquippa 
1  >roJect  and 


National  recognition.  These  youngsters 
were  Raymond  Garafolo,  Jeffrey  Allen, 
Mark  Karlinchak,  Denise  Gubanic,  all  of 
Grandview  School ;  Howard  Leskowltz  of 
Lincoln  School:  and  Tonl  Cyd  Stockton 
of  Eleventh  Ward  School.  The  contest  in 
the  McKeesport  schools  was  conducted 
by  Miss  Carol  Reigard,  Mrs.  Edith  Rei- 
gard  and  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  McCain,  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  Mrs.  Harry  L. 


Carlson,  Queen  Alliquippa 's  JAC  chair- 
man, and  Mrs.  Homer  Snedden,  the  DAR 
State  JAC  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  JAC  project  Is  just 
one  of  many  worthy  undertakings  of  the 
Queen  Alliquippa  Chapter  and  the  DAR. 
I  believe  they  should  be  commended  for 
their  efforts  and  interest  in  keeping  alive 
the  spirit  which  has  made  America  the 
greatest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


HOUSE  C 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'cldck  noon. 

The  Reverend  Stephen  E.  Schullery. 
pastor.  St.  Peter's  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  offef ed  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 


/  love  the  Lord,  because  He 


iath  heard 


my  voice  and  my  supplicatioJis.  Because 


me,  there- 
long  as  I 


'  rhou    hast 


He  hath  inclined  His  ear  unto  i 
fore  will  I  call  upon  Him  ai 
live. — Psalms   116:    1-2. 

Almighty  God.  our  Heaveily  Father 
and  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  assist  us 
mercifully  in  these  our  suppli(  ations  and 
prayers.  Keep  us  ever  mindful  of  our 
godly  heritage.  Teach  us  to  qut  to  good 
account  whatever  talents 
lent  us. 

In  all  humility,  O  Lord,  «|e  pray  for 
all  the  nations  of  the  human  race.  We 
are  tired  of  war,  cruelty,  oppr  ;ssion,  and 
ignorance.  Grant  unto  even  land  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  order,  jjustice,  and 
spiritual  knowledge. 

In  all  humility,  O  Lord,  w|e  pray  for 
all  the  people  of  this  Nation,  c  I  the  great 
cities  and  the  quiet  country  places. 
Cleanse  our  national  life  froi  i  besetting 
sins  by  filling  our  hearts  witi  Thy  love 
and  our  homes  with  Thy  pea<  :e. 

In  all  humility,  O  Lord,  we  pray  for 
Thy  honored  servants  in  th  s  national 
House.  Be  Thou  their  strengt  i  and  sure 
defense.  Grant  them  a  generous  measure 
of  Thy  sustaining  presence. 
be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
duty  before  mankind  and  history  and 
Thy  divine  judgment  that  Th(y  kingdom 
may  come  and  Thy  will  be  d4ne.  Amen. 


May  they 
their  high 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedifags  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approv<d. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 


Senate 


with 
concurrence 


A  message  from  the 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks, 
that  the  Senate  had  passed 
ments  in  which  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of 
the  following  title: 

H.R.   17399.  An  act  making  s 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 


the 


by  Mr. 
announced 
amend- 
of  the 
House  of 


1  ipplemental 
;  ear    ending 


pur  [Kjses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  17399)  entitled  "An  act 
making  supplemental  appropi^iations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30j  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests!  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  theredn,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Byfo  of  West  VUgtoia,  Mr. 


Pastore,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Macnttson,  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  and  Mr. 
Allott  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
16316)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facil- 
ities, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes." 


APPRECIATION  TO  REV.  STEPHEN 
E.  SCHULLERY 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  appreciation  to  Rev.  Stephen 
E.  Schullery  for  offering  the  opening 
prayer  today  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Reverend  Schullery  became  a  resident 
of  the  10th  District  of  Ohio  in  1963  upon 
assuming  the  pastorate  of  St.  Peter's 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Ch'irch  in  Lancas- 
ter, Ohio.  A  native  of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  Rev- 
erend Schullery  attained  his  BX>.  degree 
at  Mount  Airy  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  in  Philadelphia  and  has 
worked  in  parishes  in  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas,  and  Alabama  before  ac- 
cepting his  first  pastorate  at  St. 
Stephen's  Lutheran  Church  in  Warren, 
Mich.,  where  he  organized  the  congrega- 
tion. 

As  a  distinguished  mission  developer 
of  his  church,  Reverend  Schullery  is  in- 
deed a  dedicated  man  and  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  the  people  with  whom  he 
has  worked  across  our  country.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  him  with  us  today  and 
hope  he  can  return  again  in  the  r.ear 
future. 

AN  OVERALL  COMPREHENSIVE 
AGREEMENT  NEEDED  WITH  JAPAN 
IN  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn)  ,  com- 
mented on  this  floor  with  reference  to 


the  resignation  or  firing  of  Assistant 
Commerce  Secretary  Kenneth  N.  Davis, 
Jr.  He  noted  that  this  event  occurred 
at  a  crucial  time  in  trade  negotiations 
going  on  at  this  very  moment  here  in 
Washington  with  the  Japanese.  Today, 
I  note  from  the  morning  papers  that 
Secretary  Stans  reports  some  progress 
In  yesterday's  negotiations.  There  is  an 
ominous  ring  to  these  developments.  I 
hope  it  does  not  suggest  the  possibility 
that  the  administration's  position  with 
respect  to  textile  imports  may  be  weak- 
ening and  that  the  free  traders  are  again 
in  control. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  253  Members 
of  the  Hotise  have  cosponsored  the  Mills 
bill  which  is  currently  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  it  would  be 
shocking  if  the  administration  is  think- 
ing in  terms  of  an  agreement  with  the 
Japanese  which  could  prove  whoUy  in- 
adequate to  cope  with  the  problem.  Since 
the  Mills  bill  provides  for  negotiations 
with  foreign  countries,  it  cannot  in  any 
way  impair  the  ability  of  the  administra- 
tion to  negotiate.  Rather,  passage  of  the 
Mills  bill  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
will  encourage  negotiations  not  only  with 
the  Japanese,  but  with  other  exporters 
of  cheap  textile  products  to  the  United 
States.  While  the  Japanese  are  the  prin- 
cipal exporters,  similar  arrangements 
must  be  concluded  with  a  number  of 
other  countries  if  the  program  is  to  be 
effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Japanese  delegates  are 
here  to  offer  an  incomplete  category-by- 
category  agreement.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  Is  totally  tmacceptable  as 
a  meaningful  approach  to  the  textile  im- 
port problem.  No  agreement  can  possi- 
bly be  effective  wtiich  does  not  provide 
for  overall  comprehensive  agreement  in- 
cluding woolen,  worsted,  manmade  fil)ers, 
and  filament  yam. 


CONCERN  FOR  AMERICAN 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  tmd  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
throughout  our  country  are  beginning  to 
show  their  genuine  concern  for  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing 
in  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  efforts  of  one  community  in  my 
congressional  district  to  point  out  the 
plight  of  these  men.  The  mayor  of  Pratt- 
ville,  Ala.,  proclaimed  Saturday,  June  20, 
as  POW  and  MIA  Day  in  PrattviUe.  On 
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that  day,  volunteers  manned  booths 
throughout  town  to  gather  signatures 
in  support  of  these  heroic  Americans. 

On  Sunday,  June  21,  churches  of 
PrattviUe  held  appropriate  services  to 
mark  this  occasion.  The  people  of  Pratt- 
viUe are  to  be  commended  for  this  public 
display  of  concern  for  our  prisoners  of 
war.  I  congratulate  them  and  hope  that 
more  of  oiu"  communities  will  hold  simi- 
lar observances  in  the  future.  We  must 
not  allow  these  Americans  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  of  today's  Record 
several  articles  from  the  June  issue  of  Air 
Force  and  Space  Digest  pertaining  to  our 
POW's  and  MIA's.  These  articles  are  very 
revealing  and  I  hope  each  Meml)er  of 
Congress  will  take  time  to  read  them. 


VOTING  :S,IGHTS  ACT  SIGNED 

(Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  salute  President  Nixon  for  his  de- 
cision yesterday  to  sign  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 

This  positive  action  by  the  President  Is 
a  vital  symbol  of  hope,  particularly  for 
black  Americans  and  young  Americans. 
But  this  step  is  more  than  symbolic,  it 
is  a  massive  practical  breakthrough  that 
enfranchises  millions  of  oiu-  citizens 
and  insures  an  opportunity  for  their  full 
participation  in  the  process  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 

There  has  been  much  debate  and  dis- 
agreement on  this  important  question, 
but  the  Issue  is  now  resolved  as  a  matter 
of  law. 

As  Is  well  known,  there  are  complex 
constitutional  questions  to  be  resolved 
concerning  the  lower  voting  age.  Cer- 
tainly, the  President  acted  properly  in 
seeking  an  early  judicial  ruling  on  this 
Issue. 

I  warmly  commend  the  President  for 
his  affirmative  leadership  In  signing  this 
historic  bilL  His  decision,  and  that  of 
the  Congress,  will  serve  to  unify  our  peo- 
ple and  truly  help  to  bring  the  country 
together. 

THE  VOTE  ON  THE  SST 

(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  House  vote 
on  the  SST.  One  of  the  Washington 
papers  ran  a  lengthy  story  describing 
the  roUcall  vote  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion as  the  vote  on  the  SST.  In  my  view, 
this  interpretation  of  the  vote  on  the 
previous  question  Is  iru»n-ect. 

There  was  only  one  vote  on  the  SST. 
That  was  the  teller  vote  on  the  Yates 
amendment  which,  regrettably,  was  de- 
feated 86  to  102.  Unfortunately,  the 
rules  of  the  Houae  prevented  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  Yates  amendment.  I  do  not 
approve  ot  this  procedure  and  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  change  it.  But 


the  fact  remains  that  the  SST  funds  were 
only  one  pttrt  of  the  overall  bill  and  that 
the  question  of  SST  funds  had  been  dis- 
posed of  by  the  House  before  the  vote 
on  the  previous  question.  The  vote  on 
the  previous  question  was  a  procedural 
one.  It  clearly  was  not  a  vote  on  the 
SST. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  SST.  I  have  con- 
sistently opposed  It.  I  would  have  sup- 
ported deletion  of  SST  funds  in  a  re- 
committal motion.  In  this  time  of  budg- 
etary deficits,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  to 
support  this  program  with  so  many  seri- 
ous environmental  questions  surroimd- 
ing  it.  Perhaps  in  the  future  things  will 
change  so  that  I  can  support  SST  but 
today,  no. 

REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  TO  SIT 
TOMORROW  AFTERNOON 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
allowed  to  sit  tomorrow  afternoon  for 
consideration  of  a  special  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Is  it  my  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  wants  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  sit  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
request  for  the  $750  million  loan  author- 
ity requested  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  that  is  cor- 
rect. At  a  meeting  yesterday  afternoon 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  agreed 
to  try  to  hold  hearings  as  expeditiously 
tis  possible,  and  having  under  considera- 
tion some  important  bills  in  executive 
session,  it  was  decided  that  we  would 
try  to  hold  those  hearings  In  the  after- 
noon in  order  to  accommodate  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MOSS.  There  are  other  very  im- 
portant items  of  legislation  before  that 
committee  that  should  be  heanL 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
complimenting  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  for  the  great 
volume  of  legislation  wliich  has  been 
heard  and  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
But  I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
broker-dealer  insurance  corporation  leg- 
islation, upon  which  bearings  have  not 
been  completed  is,  in  my  judgment,  every 
bit  as  important  to  the  economy  of  this 
Nation  as  the  transportation  loan  au- 
thority. 

I  think  we  ought  to  proceed  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  After  all,  the  situation 
with  Penn  Central  and  the  railroads 
did  not  suddenly  emerge.  It  has  been 
well  known  for  some  time.  There  has 
been  adequate  opportunity  to  come  to 
Congress  long  before  now,  but  coming 
here  imder  great  pressure  and  asking  us 
to  resort  to  these  imusual  procedures  is 
not  proper,  therefore — Mr.  Speaker,  I 
feel  constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  for  seeking  permission  so  his 
committee  may  meet  Wednesday  and 
llim^day  afternoons  to  hear  the  justifi- 
cation for  this  very  important  legislation. 

I  agree  that  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has  had  a 
heavy  legislative  program,  and  they  have 
worked  hard  on  a  number  of  things  over 
the  past  month.  Despite  their  efforts, 
they  have  a  number  of  other  important 
legislative  programs  ttiat  are  of  high  pri- 
ority, but  this  particular  legislation — 
which  would  consider  the  reenactment,  I 
think  it  is,  of  part  5  of  the  1958  act  or 
some  version  of  it — is  of  crucial  impor- 
tance. A  failure  to  have  such  hearings 
can  precipitate  a  very  serious  situation 
where  we  might  have,  despite  the  Penn 
Central  going  into  bankruptcy,  a  termi- 
nation of  services  that  would  inconven- 
ience thousands  of  commuters,  that 
would  result  in  96,000  employees  not  be- 
ing paid,  and  that  could  result  in  a  num- 
ber of  services  being  stopped  as  far  as 
shipment  of  perishables  is  concerned. 

I  think  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  committee  hear  the  justification 
in  order  to  ward  off  these  serious  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  served 
on  the  committee  for  the  last  14  3rears, 
I  am  very  conversant  with  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  the  problems.  They  ex- 
tend to  other  modes  of  transportation 
and  they  extend  to  other  important  seg- 
ments of  the  commerce  of  this  Nation, 
and  to  the  securities  industry  and  to 
the  mutual  fimd  industry.  I  happen  to 
chair  the  Sulx;ommittee  on  Commerce 
and  Finance,  and  I  am  very  conversant 
with  the  very  urgent  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems. To  give  to  one  item  a  priority  over 
the  others,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  sound, 
and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  lnterix)sing  objection, 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  object. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentlomm 
from  California  withdraw  his  reservation 
of  objection  and  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niincris? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will,  but  without  preju- 
dice to  my  right  to  object. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  has  been  lenient  this  year  in 
letting  all  the  committees  sit  on  impor- 
tant legislation  before  their  respective 
committees.  I  would  hope  we  might  con- 
tinue that  practice,  and  I  would  say  to  the 
gentlonan  with  all  due  respect  I  would 
hope  he  would  not  put  us  in  the  position 
of  having  to  curtail  all  requests  for  per- 
mission for  all  the  legislative  ccmimittees 
on  legislation  on  which  sometimes  the 
hearings  cannot  be  c<Mnpleted  before 
noon. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  the  business  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  is  important  too,  and  pcu-- 
ticipation  in  the  debate  aa  the  floor  of 
the  House  is  of  Importance.  Those  of  lis 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  would  be 
denied  the  right  to  participate  in  this 
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debate.  It  Is  for  that  reason  aid  also 
because  of  cogTiizance  of  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  the  leglslatlcai  that  I  urge 
we  must  move  with  caution  a<id  only 
eSVer  ha\in«  the  fullest  economic!  studies 
available  to  the  committee.  Thjose  are 
not  available,  and  it  is  for  thaO  reason 
that  I  do  object  to  this  unanimous, 
consent  request. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  I 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  w(iuld  like 
to  ask  the  able  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia tf  he  would  be  willing  to  coniider,  so 
that  the  House  can  adopt  this  pipcedure 
to  make  this  loan  of  $750  millioii  to  this 
$6.5  billion  corporation,  that  th^  Presi- 
dent might  charge  the  House  with  fiscal 
irresponsibility,  as  he  did  when  h^  vetoed 
yesterday  the  bill  extending  tae  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  program? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  obje*t  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  fro^  West 
Virginia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  hfeard. 


TEXTILE-FOOTWEAR  IMPpRT 
NEGOTIATIONS 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  gi^en  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  fo^  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  ramarks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  negatiations 
are  underway  in  Washington  at  this  very 
moment.  No  1-year  agreement  with 
Japcm  to  voluntarily  limit  her  textile  and 
footwear  exports  to  the  Unite*  States 
will  provide  any  real  relief  f«r  these 
sorely  pressed  industries.  No  partial  cate- 
gory by  category  voluntary  aareement 
will  provide  any  meaningful  relief.  Any 
agreement,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  effective 
must  be  an  overall  comprehensi^fe  agree- 
ment covering  all  categories  i|icluding 
wool,  worsted,  manmade  fibers,  ^d  fila- 
ment ysuTi.  I 

A  1-year  agreement  with  lii^tations 
only  on  certain  categories  could  {do  more 
harm  than  good  causing  uncertainty, 
fluctuations,  and  even  chaos  in  ihe  mar- 
ket, thus  preventing  long-term  planning 
and  stability.  Let  us  pass  the  Mills  bill 
now.  We  have  the  votes  here  In  ihe  Con- 
gress and  we  have  the  support  W  a  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people*  Further 
procrastination,  fruitless  discussion  and 
delay  will  result  in  more  unemployment 
and  depression.  1 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mill$  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  dhairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
252  of  his  colleagues  provides  tor  nego- 
tiati(»is  and  voluntary  agreements.  The 
Mills  bill  is  a  liberal  trade  bUl  and  should 

be  passed  without  any  further  delay. 


the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Honorable  Kenneth  Davis,  had  resigned 
from  his  position.  This  apparently  was 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  his  coura- 
geous talk  given  in  New  York  City  last 
Thursday,  when  he  pointed  out  the  eco- 
nomic problems  this  Nation  was  facing 
as  a  result  of  accelerating  imports. 

This  week  in  Washington,  D.C.,  we 
have  a  committee  from  the  Japanese 
Government  who  are  visiting  here  and 
discussing  import  problems. 

I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  back  up  the  commitment  and  prom- 
ises made  by  President  Nixon  during  the 
1968  campaign  to  the  textile  industry, 
that  he  would  bring  about  a  resolution  of 
their  problem. 

This  is  no  time  for  this  Nation  of  ours 
to  listen  to  a  lot  of  glib  promises  that  are 
merely  made  for  the  purpose  of  stagnat- 
ing legislation  which  is  about  to  be  re- 
ported. The  legislation  now  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  filed 
by  the  honorable  chairman,  Wilbur 
Mills,  is  fair  and  equitable  legislation.  I 
believe  that  we  should  stand  by  our  posi- 
tion and  not  listen  to  a  lot  of  promises 
that  are  just  made  hoping  that  the  legis- 
lation will  be  dropped. 

I  promise  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  that  bill  is  going  to  be  passed. 
There  are  350  Members  of  this  House  who 
have  either  a  textile  firm  or  a  shoe  fac- 
tory or  a  tannery  in  their  district.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  capitulate  at 
this  time  as  a  result  of  this  visit  of  this 
group,  who  are  not  meeting  in  a  Govern- 
ment building  but  who  are  meeting  down 
there  in  the  lush  quarters  of  the  Water- 
gate Apartments. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  ex- 
pect the  Government  to  keep  its  word. 
We  expect  this  administration  to  meet 
its  commitments  made  in  1968. 


ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD  |  STAND 
BEHIND  1968  PROMISE  Tp  TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY 

I 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  acklress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  weekfend  this 
Nation  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  that 


Maurice  Stans,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, wants  to  protect  our  Industries, 
and  if  they  will  leave  him  alone,  he  will 
do  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  pass  this  leg- 
islation. I  do  not  care  what  promises  are 
forthcoming  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  State,  or 
the  White  House  or  Japan.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  save  what  Is  left  of  Ameri- 
can competition. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  moment  for  an  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  I  have  any  time.  I 
would  like  to  finish. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Is  It  not 
true  that  Japan  today  enjoys  less  than 
1  percent  imemployment? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Why,  of  course.  Every- 
body knows  that,  just  as  the  gentleman 
says.  I  thank  him.  We  owe  this  to  our 
workers,  we  owe  it  to  our  industry,  we 
owe  it  to  America,  and  It  is  just  plain 
commonsense — the  President  should 
carry  out  his  promises  solemnly  made. 
I  hope  that  those  who  are  advising  him 
will  make  no  impact  on  him,  because,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  just  wrong.  I  predict  that 
the  great  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  forthwith  report  this  bill,  and  I  know 
it  will  pass  this  overwhelmingly. 


CONTROL   OP   TEXTILE   IMPORTS 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)      

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  committed 
to  save  the  textile  industry,  the  shoe  in- 
dustry, and  the  other  industries  that  are 
being  run  out  of  business  by  the  uncon- 
trolled competition  coming  in  from  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  textile  industry  is  on  the  ropes, 
it  cannot  survive  this  continued  unfair 
and  uncontrolled  competition. 

We  have  legislation  pending  before 
the  great  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
sponsored  by  some  253  Members  of  this 
body,  to  save  our  Industry.  We  are  only 
asking  the  Nation  to  do  for  America 
what  Japan  and  others  are  doing  for 
their  people. 

At  this  moment  Japan's  highest  level 
representatives  are  here. 

These  people  have  come  to  make 
promises  designed  to  sidetrack  the  Mills 
bill  and  to  lull  thla  Congress  and  this 
Nation  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  They 
want  this  legislation  either  killed  or  de- 
layed. It  will  be  suicidal  if  President  Nix- 
on falls  for  such  assurances. 


ON  THE  FORTHCOMING  VETO  MES- 
SAGE ON  HOSPITAL  CONSTRUC- 
TION 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to 
return  to  my  district  in  a  few  minutes,  so 
I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  at  this 
time. 

I  am  informed  that  a  Presidential 
message  will  soon  be  read  regarding  yes- 
terday's veto  by  President  Nixon  on  H.R. 
11102  extending  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  program.  For  me  this  veto 
is  totally  incomprehensible. 

The  Hill-Burton  program  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  efforts  ever  made 
by  Congress  in  the  field  of  health  care. 
For  25  years  it  has  enjoyed  the  support 
of  the  medical  profession,  the  American 
people,  and  of  both  parties  In  Congress, 
and  in  the  executive  branch. 

It  Is  significant,  I  think,  that  when 
this  legislation  came  before  the  House 
and  Senate,  both  as  a  bill  and  later  as  a 
conference  report,  not  a  single  dissenting 
vote  was  cast  in  either  Chamber.  We  are 
now  informed  that  the  White  House  has 
vetoed  it,  at  a  time  when  this  country's 
hospital  needs  are  greater  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  our  history. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  study  of  medicare  and  medicaid. 
In  the  course  of  the  committee's  investi- 
gation much  attention  was  given  to  this 
country's  desperate  shortage  of  hospital 
beds.  It  is  estimated  that  we  presently 
need  85,000  acute  care  beds  and  165,000 
long-term  care  beds,  just  to  satisfy  the 
ciurent  demand.  An  additional  455,000 
hospital  beds,  It  is  said,  are  in  buildings 
critically  in  need  of  modernization. 
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There  has  been  no  program  more  suc- 
cessful In  meeting  these  needs  than  the 
Hill-Burton  program,  and  I  hope  that 
when  this  matter  Is  brought  to  the  floor 
this  House  of  Representatives  will  prop- 
erly override  the  veto. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATIONS  PRIOR- 
ITIES ARE  SHOWING 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  pretty  obvious  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's priorities  are  showing.  As 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  said,  the 
President  has  vetoed  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  extension  which  would  build  more 
hospitals  that  we  need  In  this  country, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  administra- 
tion Is  trying  to  ram  through  this  House 
legislation  to  ball  out  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad,  which  last  year  paid  the  chair- 
man of  their  board  $308,000  to  misman- 
age the  railroad  Into  bankruptcy.  Now, 
tf  that  is  the  way  we  are  going  to  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money  In  this  country,  it 
seems  time  somebody  called  it  to  the  tax- 
payers' attention,  because  the  same 
crew — they  have  shifted  them  around  a 
little  bit  and  let  a  couple  of  them  go — 
but  the  same  bunch  who  mismanaged  this 
railroad  into  bankruptcy  will  mismanage 
whatever  millions  they  get  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  feel  we  ought  to  be 
putting  money  Into  hospitals  and  into 
medical  research.  I  feel  this  very  poign- 
antly this  morning,  because  I  got  word 
at  8:30  this  morning  that  one  of  my 
closest  and  best  friends  out  home  had 
died  of  cancer.  If  we  had  more  money 
In  cancer  research  he  and  thousands  of 
others  would  be  living  today. 


LESSON  IN  PHILOLOaY 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  %i\ea. 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remsu-ks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add 
that  900  Americans  die  of  cancer  every 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  bringing  you 
a  lesson  in  philology- 

DEriMmoNB 

Fiscal  responsibility:  Firing  cost  ac- 
countant A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  from  the 
Pentagon  because  he  revealed  to  the 
American  taxpayers  that  they  were  being 
overcharged  $2  biUion  on  one  airplane 
contract. 

Fiscal  irresponsibility:  $1.2  billion 
Hill-Bui-ton  hospital  construction  funds 
for  200  million  Americans. 

The  gospel  according  to  the  powers 
that  be. 


LEGISLATIVE  ROUTE  MUST  BE  POL- 
LOWED  ITT  TEXTILE  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH  JAPAN 

(Mr.  GETTYS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 


vinced the  legislative  route  Is  the  only 
method  by  which  a  meaningful  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  on  the  necessity  for 
placing  limitations  on   textile  imports. 

The  morning  newspaper  reports  that 
the  Japanese  Prime  Minister  has  sent  to 
President  Nixon  an  appeal  for  a  volim- 
tary  agreement  on  textile  imports  to 
head  off  quotas  that  would  be  set  by  a 
bill  sponsored  by  Chairman  Mills  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  by  252 
other  Members  of  the  House. 

Pstssage  of  the  Mills  bill  will  insure 
a  reasonable  solution  to  this  critical 
problem  which  affects  the  jobs  of  many 
thousands  of  textile  workers  in  South 
Carolina  and  elsewhere. 

The  dismissal  last  week  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Kenneth  N. 
Davis,  Jr.,  an  all-out  supporter  of  the 
Mills  bill,  is  alarming  and  the  requested 
delay  of  a  scheduled  appearance  by  Sec- 
retary Stans  before  the  committee  on 
the  bill  is  also  alarming.  I  fear  that  per- 
haps the  opponents  of  the  legislation 
within  the  administration  are  gaining 
support  even  though  the  President  him- 
self has  promised  the  industry  relief 
from  an  admittedly  imfair  c<Mnpetitive 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  (Mr.  Mills)  and  the 
other  250-plus  Members  who  have  spon- 
sored this  much  needed  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  the  harassed  textile  and 
shoe  Industries.  I  urge  Chairman  Mills 
to  go  forward  with  dispatch  toward  the 
enactment  of  his  bill  into  law. 

The  thrust  of  the  MUIs  bill  lies  in  its 
encouragement  to  a  solution  by  negotia- 
tion and  only  if  negotiation  that  falls 
does  it  provide  for  mandatory  imposition 
of  quotas. 

THE  PB2W  CENTRAL 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  two  committees  currently 
Investigating  the  Penn  Central  bank- 
ruptcy, I  hope  that  the  area  of  investiga- 
tion will  include  a  study  of  the  tax  ad- 
vantages of  the  merger,  the  loss  of  tax 
revenues  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  subsidiary  can  go  bank- 
rupt and  yet  keep  the  tremendous  multi- 
billion  dollar  assets  of  the  holding  com- 
pany immune  from  the  debt  and  the 
foreclosure  proceedings.  The  bankruptcy 
looks  more  like  an  appendectomy  than 
the  loss  of  a  limb. 

I  think  the  record  will  show  that  the 
American  taxpayer  has  been  taken  for 
quite  enough  already  without  assuming 
any  further  loan  guarantees. 


LEGISLATIVE  ROUTE  MUST  BE  FOL- 
LOWED IN  TEXTILE  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH  JAPAN 

(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  253  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
cluding the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  has  introduced 
badly  needed  legislation  which  would 
impose  import  quotas  on  certain  mainu- 
factured  products,  including  textiles  and 
shoes,  in  order  to  prevent  the  textile  and 
shoe  industries  from  suffering  more  seri- 
ous economic  harm  and  detriment 

The  news  today  that  negotiations  are 
taking  place  downtown  and  may  result 
in  delay  of  the  House  working  its  will  on 
the  legislation  is  alarming  to  many  of  us. 

We  feel  that  the  Government  of  Japan 
and  the  textile  industry  of  Japan  have 
had  ample  time  within  which  to  enter 
into  meaningful  volimtary  negotiations. 
These  meaningful  negotiations  have  not 
come  about.  Many  of  us  feel  that  if  this 
legislation  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was 
enacted,  we  might  already  have  had 
meaningful  negotiations  to  limit  certain 
textile  sind  shoe  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  request  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  report  out  the  legislation  now  pending 
before  that  committee  so  that  the  Amer- 
ican negotiators  will  be  permitted  to 
negotiate  from  strength  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  negotiate  from  weakness. 


VETO  OF  MEDICAL  PACnLITIES  AND 
MODERNIZATION  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addres  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
matter  has  been  raised  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  the  veto  of  the  President 
of  Jime  22  of  HH.  11102,  the  medical 
f  acihties  construction  and  modernization 
amendments  of  1970,  more  commonly 
known  formally  as  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

The  problem  presented  to  the  President 
by  his  veto  was  that  that  bill  contained: 
First,  $350  million  In  excess  of  the  budget 
figures  which  have  been  presented  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971.  Second,  that  it  would 
restrict  his  options  of  managing  the  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

I  think  the  third  provision  was  this, 
that  it  would  interfere  with  his  ability 
to  comply  with  the  limitation  on  totid 
1971  spending. 

As  most  of  you  recall,  that  a  spending 
limitation  has  already  passed  the  House 
of  Representaitves  and  has  now  been 
reported  from  the  Senate  committee.  I 
think  most  everyone  on  this  floor  voted 
for  that  limitation  on  spending.  So  his 
problem  was  he  no  longer  had  any  au- 
thority to  reduce  this  bill  and  to  keep  it 
in  Une  with  the  budget  figure  which  was 
prescribed  by  this  House  in  that  limita- 
tion for  1971. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  have  it  both  ways.  We  put  a  limitati<Hi 
on  the  President's  spending  which  we 
voted  for  in  this  House:  we  then  put 
a  limitation  on  expenditures  and  force 
him  to  comply  with  it.  Then  we  come 
up  with  something  that  is  $350  million  in 
excess  of  the  limitation. 
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So  this  puts  lis  in  a  rather 
position,  it  seems  to  me,  inasn  uch 
we  come  up  with  something  in 
the  spending  limitation  are  we 
good  faith. 

I  merely  call  this  to  the 
the  House  in  order  that  thert 
some  understanding  of  the 
the  President  gave  for  his 
suggest  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
ing  of  this  release  by  the 
the  reasons  for  his  veto. 

I  think  this  gives  at  least 
standing  that  this  was  not 
the  President  feeling  that  th^re 
major  and  good  reason  for 
the  light  of  what  actually  took 

Now  may  I  say.  secondly,  to 
of  the  House  that  we  did  not 
compulsory    feature    in    these 
came  out  of  our  committee  on 
of  the  House  and  you  voted  foi 
Burton  bill,  it  did  not  have  tha^ 
sory  feature.  Your  vote  did 
beyond  the  budget.  It  did  not 
President  to  violate  our  mandaite 
to  hold  the  spending  at  a  defin  Ite 
That  was  in  the  Senate  version 
conference  between  the  Hous< 
Senate,  the  Senate  won  on  thai 

I  opposed  it  myself  in  the 
between  the  House  and 
shall  oppose  it  when  the 
in  the  future. 


h  s 


Senate 
Senate 
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PERMISSION   FOR   COMM: 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAUjI 
LEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob  ectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^rom  Mis- 
sissippi ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUS  E 

Mr.  PKIiT.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorufn  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  (luorxim  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  Answer  to 
their  names: 


Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
AikderaoD, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak 
Ashler 
Baring 
Barrett 
Be^I.  Md. 
Blngbaxn 
Blackburn 
Elan  ton 
Bow 
,  Bmaco 
Brock 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Caffery 
Carey 
CeUer 
Cblaholm 
Cl*nc7 
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Clark 

Clay 

Conable 

Conyers 

Daddarlo 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dulski 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Farbsteln 

Felgban 

Plsb 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
GAllflanakls 
Oallagber 
Oaydos 


GUb-rt 
Gpe«  a,  Oreg. 
Oroi  er 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scl  imidt 
Haaey 
Han  la 

Han  en,  Idaho 
Han  len.  Wa&h. 
Ha  si  Ings 
Haw  (Ins 
How  LTd 
Kelt  3 
Kin  an 

Kocil 

Lam  Irum 
Lowi  tnsteln 
McC  »rthy 
Men  >n«ld, 

Mcb. 
McE  pen 
McB  Deally 


McMUIaa 

MacOregor 

Mainiard 

May.  Wash. 

MeskUl 

Mlkva 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Murphy.  NY. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

OttLnger 

Podell 

Pollock 


Powell 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Roblson 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

R^Tin 

Scbeuer 


Smith,  Iow» 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Teague,  Tex, 

Wataon 

Welcker 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  326 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

June  22,  1970. 
The  Honorable  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelop  from  the  White 
House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  4:25 
p.m.  on  Monday,  June  22,  1970,  said  to  con- 
tain H.R.  11102,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  revise,  extend, 
and  Improve  the  program  established  by 
title  VI  of  such  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  a  veto  message  thereon. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 

Clerk,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 


MEDICAL  FACILITIES  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1970— VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-353) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  without  my  approval 
HJl.  11102,  the  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
struction and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  My  reason  for  this  veto  Is 
basic:  H.R.  11102  is  a  long  step  down 
the  road  of  fiscal  irresponsibility,  and 
we  should  not  take  that  road. 

This  bill  authorizes  direct  grants 
which  are  more  than  $350  million  in  ex- 
cess of  the  budget  which  I  presented  to 
the  Congress  for  Fiscal  Year  1971.  More 
than  that,  it  would  1)  significantly  re- 
strict Presidential  options  in  managing 
Federal  expenditures,  2)  isolate  the  fi- 
nancing of  one  group  of  Federal  pro- 
grams as  untouchable  without  assessing 
its  merits  against  the  financial  needs  for 
other  programs,  and  3 »  encourage  pres- 
sures to  extend  this  provision  to  other 
areas — thereby  further  compUcating 
management  of  the  Federal  budget. 

One  of  the  most  unacceptable  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  Is  in  Section  601.  Here, 
the  Congress  insists  that  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  through  1973 
to  carry  out  the  programs  involved  must 
be  spent.  In  addition  to  restricting  flexi- 
bility in  management  of  Federal  expend- 


itures, this  provision  would  interfere 
with  my  ability  to  comply  with  the  lim- 
itation on  total  1971  spending  that  has 
already  passed  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  has  been  reported  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
amount  of  money  involved  is  large;  Sec- 
tion 601  would  affect  $2.5  billion  of  my 
budget  request  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  1971. 
This  kind  of  provision  puts  the  Congress 
In  the  position  of  withdrawing  with  one 
hand  the  authority  necessary  to  do  what 
it  requires  with  the  other.  I  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  Section  601. 

Looking  to  other  deficiencies  in  H.R. 
11102.  I  ask  the  Congress  to  remove  the 
authorization  for  hospital  construction 
grants  and  to  reduce  the  remaining 
excessively  high  authorizations  in  the 
bill  which  are  not  designed  to  meet 
contemporary  needs. 

The  major  requirements  today  are  to 
modernize  existing  but  obsolete  hospi- 
tals, particularly  in  the  inner  cities,  and. 
In  the  face  of  sky-rocketing  medical 
costs,  to  expand  other  types  of  medical 
facilities  which  can  serve  as  more  eflS- 
cient  and  economic  alternatives  to  hos- 
pital care. 

Given  these  factors,  I  proposed  in 
April.  1969.  that  the  medical  facilities 
construction  program  be  redirected — 
away  from  emphasis  on  additional  hos- 
pital beds  through  direct  Federal  grants- 
in-aid.  Instead.  I  proposed  Federal 
guarantees  for  loans  obtained  in  the 
private  sector  to  modernize  obsolete  hos- 
pitals and  construct  additional  hospital 
beds  where  population  pressures  so  re- 
quire. I  further  proposed  a  bloc  grant 
to  the  States  to  help  construct  facili- 
ties for  ambulatory  care,  long-term  care 
and  rehabilitation — alternatives  to  hos- 
pitalization. 

My  proposal  clearly  faced  the  need  to 
determine  priorities  in  the  use  of  limited 
Federal  dollars.  HJl.  11102  avoids  facing 
up  to  the  choice  that  has  to  be  made. 
It  would  add  the  new  program  of  guar- 
anteed loans  on  top  of  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  and 
modernization  of  medical  facilities.  This 
bill  authorizes  grants  totalling  $402  mil- 
Uon  in  1971;  $422  million  in  1972  and 
$437  million  in  1973.  The  public  and  the 
medical  care  industry  Interpret  author- 
ization levels  as  sui  appropriation  com- 
mitment. Yet  it  is  certain  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  appropriate  such  large 
sums. 

The  health  needs  of  the  nation  and 
the  imminent  expirat'on  of  the  existing 
authorizations  make  it  imperative  that 
the  Congress  act  quickly  to  correct  the 
shortcomings  of  this  measure.  There 
are  many  excellent  provisions  in  this  bill 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  approve  a  finan- 
cially responsible  bill  without  delay. 

Let  no  one  interpret  this  veto  as  In 
any  way  lowering  the  high  priority  that 
this  Administration  has  placed  on  the 
very  important  field  of  health.  Health 
outlays  for  1971  will  be  almost  28  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1969. 

We  have  proposed : 

— a  new  program  concept  of  Family 
Health  Insurance  which  will  benefit 
more  than  four  million  poor  families 
as  part  of  the  family  assistance  program. 
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— substantial  increases  in  high  prior- 
ity areas  of  biomedical  research;  such 
as  heart  and  cancer. 

— revision  of  Medicare  to  enable  the 
aged  to  take  advantage  of  the  more  com- 
prehensive and  efficient  operation  of 
pre-paid  group  practice  arrangements. 

— significant  expansion  of  programs  to 
alleviate  the  major  national  problems  of 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse. 

— expansion  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams to  provide  counselling  and  assist- 
ance to  millions  of  women  who  want  but 
cannot  afford  such  services. 

— major  increases  in  funds  to  curb  air 
pollution. 

In  these  times  there  is  no  room  in  this 
massive  program — or  In  any  other  pro- 
gram— for  the  kind  of  needless  and  mis- 
directed spending  represented  in  H.R. 
11102.  I  again  call  upon  the  Congress  to 
Join  me  in  holding  down  Government 
spending  to  avoid  a  large  budget  deficit 
in  fiscal  year  1971, 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Wkfte  House.  June  22,  1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal  and  the  message  and  bill 
will  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 


POSTPONING  CONSIDERATION  OF 
VETO  MESSAGE  UNTIL  THURS- 
DAY.  JUNE   25 

MOTION    OFTERED    BT    MR.    STAGGERS  OF 
WEST    VIRGINIA 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  further  consideration  of  the  veto 
message  of  the  President  be  postponed 
until  Thursday,  June  25.  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  ask  for  this 
postponement  is  to  serve  notice  on  all 
Members  of  the  House  and  to  give  every- 
one an  opportunity  to  study  the  veto 
message  and  to  participate  in  what  I 
think  is  a  highly  important  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMERICAS  NEED  FOR  HOSPITAL 
AND  MEDICAL  FACILITIES  CON- 
STRUCTION 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
veto  by  President  Nixon  of  HJR.  11102 
extending  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  con- 
struction program  is  nothing  short  of 
astounding.  The  Hill -Burton  program 
has  from  its  very  inception  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  enjoyed  widespread  sup- 
port by  the  medical  profession  and  the 
public  at  large.  Here  in  the  Congress 
there  has  been  no  program  which  has 
been  more  bipartisan  in  character.  The 
vetoed  measure,  the  Hospital  and  Medi- 
cal Facilities  Construction  and  Modern- 
ization Amendments  of  1970,  was  truly 


a  bipartisan  congressional  product.  With 
almost  no  guidance  or  assistance  from 
the  administration  our  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  imder 
the  able  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers), 
evolved  H.R.  11102  as  a  measure  ac- 
ceptable to  all  groups.  It  was  hailed  by 
all  as  a  far-reaching  comprehensive 
health  measure.  It  passed  the  House  on 
June  4,  1969,  on  a  rollcall  vote  of  351 
to  0.  In  the  other  body  the  bill  received 
the  same  type  of  widespread  support 
having  been  approved  on  April  7,  1970, 
by  a  rollcall  vote  of  79  to  0.  The  confer- 
ence report  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
without  controversy  by  a  voice  vote  on 
June  8  of  this  year,  while  the  House  gave 
its  final  approval  2  days  later  by  a  roll- 
call vote  of  377  to  0. 

President  Nixon's  veto  of  H.R.  11102, 
should  It  be  sustained,  would  bring  to 
naught  the  labors  of  the  Congress  over 
the  past  18  months  in  the  area  of  vitally 
needed  hospital  construction.  President 
Nixon's  rejection  of  the  needs  of  the  sick 
who  need  hospitalization  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  his  statement  last  July  that 
the  Nation  faced  a  health  crisis  and  that 
the  problem  was  one  of  not  enough 
doctors  and  hospital  beds.  The  Presi- 
dent's iU-advised  veto,  if  permitted  to 
stand,  would  make  certain  a  continua- 
tion of  that  shortage  of  hospital  beds 
and  thus  compound  the  health  crisis 
facing  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  veto  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  extension  once  again  clearly 
demonstrates  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Republican 
administration  and  the  Democratic  91st 
Congress  as  to  what  this  Nation's  pri- 
orities must  be  during  the  1970's.  The 
President  has  seen  fit  to  characterize 
H.R.  11102  as  a  "long  step  down  the  road 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility."  Mr.  President, 
I  say  your  veto  constitutes  a  long  step 
down  the  road  of  health  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Presidential 
veto  is  voted  on  by  the  House  it  is  my 
hope  that  It  will  be  unanimously  over- 
ridden. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO 

(Mr.  NET  .SEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  regarding 
the  veto  of  the  bill  that  was  just  dis- 
cussed, may  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  major  objection  of  the  Presi- 
dent which  pertains  to  the  requisite  in 
the  bill  that  any  money  appropriated  in 
certain  catgories  must  be  spent.  This  was 
objected  to  unanimously  by  all  members 
of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  not  in  the  bill 
as  passed  in  the  House,  but  it  was  insisted 
upon  by  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
other  body. 

At  this  time  there  is  already  some 
thought  being  given  on  the  part  of  both 
sides.  Republicans  and  Democrats,  to  re- 
introduction  of  the  bill  striking  this  very 
objectionable  part  and  repassing  the  bill. 
I  Uiink  we  ought  to  do  it. 

As  to  the  dollar  figure,  it  is  only  an 


authorization.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  make  the  decision  as  to  the 
total  dollars  that  will  be  allocated  any- 
way, and  I  feel  the  wise  thing  now  is 
that  rather  than  make  a  political  issue 
of  this,  we  should  proceed  to  correct  the 
bill  and  repass  it.  I  think  all  of  us  felt 
that  when  we  started  saying  to  the  Pres- 
ident or  to  any  administration,  "You 
must  spend  exactly  a  certain  dollar  fig- 
ure," we  then  moved  into  an  area  that 
is  not  our  prerogative.  It  should  never 
have  been  In  the  bill. 

In  the  conference  committee  our  con- 
ferees objected  to  it.  but  we  seemed  to 
run  into  an  impasse  that  we  were  unable 
to  solve. 

A  VITAL  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinols  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  passing  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1194  this  afternoon,  the  House  gave 
due  recognition  to  a  "vital  American  in- 
dustry. The  products  of  the  machine  tool 
industry  are  basic  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  entire  American  econ- 
omy. By  authorizing  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  September  20 
through  26  as  "National  Machine  Tool 
Week,"  we  have  shown  that  we  recognize 
and  honor  the  vital  role  played  by  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  make 
the  tools  that  keep  our  economy  going 
and  growing. 

As  a  U.S.  Representative  from  Rock- 
ford,  m.,  it  gives  me  special  pride  to  be 
associated  with  this  measure,  for  Rock- 
ford  has  long  been  the  center  and  hub 
of  this  vital  American  Industry.  Those 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  can 
be  justly  proud  of  their  contribution  to 
our  national  economy.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  swiftly  pass  this  bill,  and 
that  It  will  go  to  the  President  for  sign- 
ing well  before  the  National  Association 
of  Machine  Tool  Builders  meets  In  Chi- 
cago In  September.  Their  annual  meeting 
will  be  presided  over  by  the  able  Bumell 
^  Gustafson.  president  of  the  association 
^  and  executive  vice  president  of  Sund- 
strand  Corp.,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
machine  tool  manufacturers. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  OVERRIDE 
PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  HOSPITAL 
FACmnES 

(Mr.  PE3>PER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  in  respect 
to  the  President's  message  vetoing  the 
hospital  construction  extension  program 
yesterday. 

The  President  said  In  his  message  that 
he  asked  the  Congress  to  strike  from  the 
bill  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  for 
the  building  of  hospitals.  Under  that  pro- 
gram 45  percent—generally  that  or  a 
little  larger  percentage  in  particular 
cases — ^may  be  granted  by  the  Federal 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  blj^i 
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Federal  Government 
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The  President's  proposa 
sudden  stoppage  and  the 
program  is  a  shocking  rev 
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It  has  made  possible  the 
of  thousands  of  hospital 
coimtry.  Immeasurably 
the  health  and  well-being 
the  people  of  this  country, 
a  paradox  that  this  very 
received  the  President's  v 
tal  constniction  program, 
request  from  the  President 
emment  provide  a  $750 
$64  billion  corporation. 

I  certainly  hope  this 
spond  to  the  humanitarian 
our  coimtry  and  our  peoplii 
need  more  hospitals  and 
expansion  and  will  overri 
dents  veto. 
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RESOURCE  RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rx  Jes,  I  call  up 
H.R.  1068  and  ask  for  lt|  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resol^ition  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1068 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adl>ptlon  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itsell  Into  tie  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HM. 
11833)  to  amend  the  SoUd  V'aste  Disposal 
Act  In  order  to  provide  finan*  lal  assistance 
tor  the  construcUon  of  solid  'iraste  disposal 
faculties,  to  Improve  research  i  irograms  pur- 
suant to  such  Act.  and  for  oiher  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shi  11  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  diviiled  and  con 
trolled  by  the  chairman  and  rar  king  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  ]  nterstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shi  11  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-m  nute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  tt  e  amendment 
In  the  nature  ot  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstats  and  Foreign 
Commerce  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  cf  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  1  he  conclusion 
of  such  consldenttion.  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
and  any  Member  may  demand  a|  separate  vote 
in  the  House  on  any  amendmeat  adopted  la 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole   to  the  bill  or 
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commltte«  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recoounlt  with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1068 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
11833,  ttie  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970. 
The  resolution  further  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  commit- 
tee substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  purposes  of  H.R.  11833  are:  First, 
to  expand  and  intensify  the  development 
of  new  technologies  for  solid  waste  dis- 
posal; second,  to  promote  greater  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  States  in  assuming 
increasing  responsibilities  for  solid  waste 
disposal  programs;  third,  to  stimulate 
the  construction  by  States  and  munici- 
palities of  pilot  facilities  utilizing  new 
and  Improved  waste  disposal  technolo- 
gies; and  fourth,  to  conduct  studies  to 
determine  economical  means  of  and  ap- 
propriate incentives  for  recovering  vise- 
f ul  materials  and  energy  from  solid  waste 
and  reducing  the  amount  of  such  waste 
and  facilitating  the  disposability  thereof 
through  improved  production  and  pack- 
aging practices. 

The  objectives  are  to  be  achieved 
through  studies,  investigations,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  construction  grants  to  State 
and  municifxalities  as  well  as  Interstate 
and  intermunicipal  agencies  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  financing  of  pilot  facilities. 

Appropriations  would  be  authorized  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  fiscal  year  1971  in  the 
amount  of  not  more  than  $83  million,  for 
fiscal  year  1972  not  more  than  $152  mil- 
lion and  for  fiscal  year  1973  not  more 
than  $216  million. 

Appropriations  would  be  authorized  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  fiscal 
year  1971  in  the  amoimt  of  not  more  than 
$17.5  million,  for  fiscal  year  1972  not 
more  than  $20  million  and  for  fiscal  year 
1973  not  more  than  $22.5  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1068. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  able 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  stated. 
House  Resolution  1068  provides  an  open 
rule.  1  hour  of  debate  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
11833,  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970. 
The  rule  also  makes  in  order  the  commit- 
tee substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  in  a  num- 
ber of  significant  areas.  The  bUl  will: 
First,  expand  and  intensify  the  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  for  solid  waste 
disposal;  second,  stimulate  the  con- 
struction by  the  several  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities of  pilot  projects  utilizing 
new  and  improved  waste  disposal  tech- 
nologies; and,  third,  provide  for  con- 
ducting studies  to  determine  economi- 
cal means  of  and  appropriate  incen- 
tives for  recovering  useful  materials  and 


energy  from  solid  waste  and  a  way  to 
reduce  the  amounts  of  such  waste  which 
should  be  disposed  of. 

Studies,  demonstrations,  and  pilot 
projects  will  be  funded  through  grants 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Construction  grants 
to  States  and  municipeilities  are  also 
available  to  enable  these  agencies  to 
construct  and  improve  waste  disposal 
facilities.  The  United  States  generates 
approximately  360  million  tons  of  indus- 
trial, municipal,  and  commercial  waste, 
each  year.  We  spend  $4.5  billion  an- 
nually to  dispose  of  it  and  yet  we  are  not 
doing  a  satisfactory  job.  New  tech- 
niques must  be  developed  to  dispose  of 
waste  and  reclaim  from  it  valuable 
products  and  sources  of  energy.  In  order 
to  develop  new  techniques,  pilot  projects 
must  be  undertaken.  The  bill  funds  such 
projects. 

The  authorization  covers  3  years,  fis- 
cal years  1971  through  1973.  Total  au- 
thorizations for  1971  are  $100.5  million; 
for  1972.  $172  million  and  for  1973.  $238.5 
million. 

I  support  the  rule  and  the  bill. 

I  compliment  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  11833)  to  amend  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  In  order  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  solid  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties, to  improve  research  programs  pur- 
suant to  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  'Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THB  COMMriTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11833.  with 
Mr.  Abernethy  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  o:  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  'Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  outstanding 
need  for  this  legislation.  This  Nation  is 
generating  approximately  360  million 
tons  of  Industrial,  municipal,  and  com- 
mercial solid  waste.  This  amount  is  ex- 
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pected  to  double  by  1980.  To  manage  this 
waste,  we  spend  $4.5  billion  annually. 
While  these  expenditures  are  increasing 
steadily,  we  are  failing  to  do  a  satisfac- 
tory Job.  The  greatest  amount  of  the 
moneys  spent  goes  for  collecting  solid 
waste  and  transporting  it  to  some  place 
where  it  may  t>e  dumped  or  burned. 

The  most  prevalent  method  for  dispos- 
ing of  solid  waste  is  open  dumping.  Yet, 
94  percent  of  the  open  dumping  facilities 
used  are  inadequate,  since  the  dumped 
waste  either  is  not  covered  daily  with  dirt 
as  it  properly  should,  or  is  being  burned, 
or  creates  water  pollution  problems.  In- 
cineration is  the  second  most  frequently 
employed  method.  Yet.  75  percent  of  all 
muncipal  incinerators  are  inadequate  lie- 
cause  they  are  inefficient  in  reducing  solid 
wastes,  or  create  air  pollution  problems. 
or  both.  If  present  collection  methods  are 
not  improved  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
build  and  operate  enough  trucks  to  col- 
lect the  growing  volume  of  waste  ma- 
terials. 

Improved  collection  and  disposal  meth- 
ods, however,  will  not  suffice  to  take 
care  of  the  steadily  growing  volume  of 
solid  waste  materials.  We  shall  have  to 
develop  new  technologies  for  reclaiming 
and  recycling  usable  materials  and  en- 
ergy from  such  solid  waste.  We  shall 
also  have  to  improve  production  and 
packaging  methods  of  products  which 
end  up  as  solid  waste  so  as  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  such  waste  and  to  facilitate 
the  disposal  thereof. 

The  development  of  such  technologies 
Is  difficult  and  costly.  The  present  level  of 
funding  of  research  to  take  care  of  a 
$4.5  billion  problem  is  entirely  Inade- 
quate. One  such  technology  which  holds 
out  the  greatest  promise  is  the  generat- 
ing of  electric  power  from  solid  wastes 
and  adequate  funds  should  be  made 
available  promptly  to  reduce  the  leadtime 
In  the  case  of  this  particular  technology 
as  much  as  possible.  Beyond  the  develop- 
ment of  such  technologies,  however,  we 
shall  have  to  provide  adequate  economic 
Incentives  to  make  the  recapture  and  re- 
cycling of  useful  materials  and  energy 
attractive  to  those  private  industries 
which  produce  the  products  which  are 
not  used  up  but  end  up  as  solid  waste. 

Additionally,  the  resi>onsibility  for  the 
development  of  improved  solid  waste  dis- 
posal programs  cannot  be  left  to  Indi- 
vidual municipalities,  small  and  large, 
which  traditionally  have  shouldered  the 
responsibility  for  solid  waste  disposal,  but 
the  States  must  demonstrate  Increasing 
concern  in  this  area.  Prior  to  1965.  the 
year  when  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
first  was  enacted  by  the  Congress,  few 
States  assumed  any  responsibility  for 
formulating  solid  waste  disposal  pro- 
grams. While  the  number  of  States  which 
have  been  willing  to  develop  action  pro- 
grams has  Increased  greatly  since  that 
year,  the  time  now  has  come  to  stimulate 
through  a  highly  selective  grant  pro- 
gram the  construction  of  advanced  dis- 
pos£d  facilities  designed  to  carry  out 
such  State  plans  on  an  area-by-area 
basis. 

The  legislation  reported  by  your  com- 
mittee is  designed  to  further  all  of  these 
various  objectives,  and  only  through  the 


pursuit  of  these  several  objectives  is  there 
any  hope  that  the  steadily  mounting 
problem  of  solid  waste  management  can 
be  dealt  with  successfully. 

In  summary  then,  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation  are.  first,  to  expand  and  in- 
tensify the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies for  solid  waste  disposal ;  second, 
to  promote  greater  initatlve  on  the  part 
of  the  State  in  assuming  increasing  re- 
sponsibilities for  solid  waste  disposal 
programs;  third,  to  stimulate  the  con- 
struction by  States  and  municipalities  of 
pilot  facilities  utilizing  new  and  im- 
proved waste  disposal  technologies;  and 
fourth,  to  conduct  studies  to  determine 
economical  means  of  and  appropriate  in- 
centives for.  first,  recovering  useful 
materials  and  energy  from  solid  waste 
and,  second,  reducing  the  amoimt  of  such 
waste  and  facilitating  the  disposability 
thereof  through  improved  production 
and  packaging  practices. 

These  objectives  are  to  be  achieved 
through,  first,  studies,  investigations, 
and  demonstration  projects  conducted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and.  second,  construction 
grants  to  States  and  municipalities  as 
well  as  interstate  and  Intermunicipal 
agencies  to  contribute  to  the  financing  of 
pilot  facilities  utilizing  new  and  im- 
proved technologies  if  the  construction 
of  such  facilities  is  part  of  a  State  or 
interstate  plan  setting  forth  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  solid  waste  disposal  in 
the  particular  area  or  areas  involved. 

This  Is  the  second  piece  of  environ- 
mental legislation  which  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  Is 
bringing  to  the  floor  immediately  follow- 
ing the  cnean  Air  Act  amendments.  Solid 
waste  disposal  programs  are  not  any- 
where near  as  far  advanced  as  the  clean 
air  program.  The  need  however  is  urgent 
and  we  shall  have  to  make  fast  progress. 
The  legislation  therefore  provides  for  a 
steep  increase  in  authorized  funds 
through  the  fiscal  year  1973.  The  legisla- 
tion authorizes  funds  for  two  Depart- 
ments which  share  responsibilities  imder 
this  legislation — the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  bill  provides  for  HEW  not  to  ex- 
ceed $83  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30.  1971.  not  to  exceed  $152 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30. 
1972.  and  not  to  exceed  $216  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1973. 

For  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
it  provides  sums  not  to  exceed  $17,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
not  to  exceed  $20  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  not  to 
exceed  $22,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  h<^)e  the  House  will 
support  this  legislation  which  will  greatly 
benefit  the  Americsin  people.  I  might  say 
that  when  it  came  out  of  the  committee 
the  vote  was  21  to  1.  The  one  vote  in  op- 
position was  because  of  some  particular 
aspect  of  the  bill. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many 
products  that  can  be  reclaimed  in  this 
solid  waste  disposal  program  and  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  gen- 
erating of  electric  energy  which  would  be 


generated  by  a  new  technique  which  they 
are  developing  by  burning  waste  ma- 
terials. Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
other  products  can  be  reclaimed  from 
these  waste  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  the  bill 
has  been  fully  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee and  by  the  full  committee 
and  the  House  should  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Nelsen)  . 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Is  there  amy  provision 
in  this  bill  to  the  effect  that  they  must 
spend  the  money  that  is  authorized? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  I  would  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota;  there  is  not. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  concerned  as  we 
are  about  the  air  we  breathe  and  its  effect 
on  public  health,  we  stand  a  good  chance 
of  being  engulfed  by  a  tidal  wave  of 
trash  l>efore  air  pollution  gets  to  us.  Our 
way  of  life  has  brought  aliout  a  flood  of 
convenient  packages  which  can  neither 
be  consumed  or  successfully  disposed  of. 
Solid  waste  disp>osal  systems  are  primi- 
tive at  best  and  certainly  were  never 
designed  to  cope  with  the  sophisticated 
trash  we  now  impose  on  them.  We  are 
presently  In  the  predicament  of  the  Aus- 
tralian who  went  crazy  trying  to  throw 
away  his  old  boomerang. 

Having  come  to  the  point  where  pres- 
ent methods  are  patently  inadequate  and 
alternatives  seem  to  be  few  we  must 
reach  out  for  completely  new  aproaches. 
The  thrust  of  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  in  exactly  that  direction.  In  addition 
to  searching  for  and  trying  new  meth- 
ods of  collecting  and  disposing  of  solid 
waste  it  contemplates  efforts  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  solid  waste  and  the  re- 
cycling and  reuse  of  whatever  useful  sub- 
stances might  be  extracted  from  it.  First 
of  all  it  calls  for  studies  along  all  of  these 
lines  with  reports  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress. 

If  any  good  ideas  are  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  studies  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  give  them  a  whirl  in  the 
form  of  demonstration  projects  to  test 
and  show  off  the  new  techniques. 

Recognizing  that  not  all  good  ideas 
come  from  the  top  and  that  the  eventual 
operation  of  waste  disposal  systems  will 
be  local,  the  bill  provides  for  planning 
grants  to  States,  municii>allties,  or  com- 
binations of  either.  These  grants  will 
pay  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning activities  by  a  single  municipality 
or  three-fourths  of  the  cost  where  a 
combination  of  entities  is  involved.  If 
plans  are  developed,  continuing  50-50 
grants  will  be  available  to  implanent 
them  and  then  oversee  the  operations. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  plans  and  it  is 
another  to  carry  them  out  with  the 
necessary  physical  facilities.  Waste  dis- 
posal presumes  equipment  and  even 
large  installations,  particularly  where 
resources  are  to  be  salvaged  for  reuse. 
So  where  plans  have  been  successfully 
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made  and  new  techniques 
there  is  good  reason  to 
use   of   these   techniques, 
which  are  willing  to  make 
and  apply  their  own  resource  > 
fort  can  get  grant  assistance 
tual  construction  of  facilities 
general  grant  program  with 
to   all  States  on   a  formula 
rather  one  which  rewards 
ance  of  responsibility  and 
take  on  the  new  ideas.  The 
given  fairly  wide  discretion 
ceptance    of    applications    t< 
the  projects  funded  are  also 
ing  something  to  the  oven  11 
In   solid   waste   disposal   anc 
sistent  with  the  aims  of  the 
as   consistent   with   all   oth^ 
mental  considerations.  Limi 
on  the  amount  available 
project  will  Insure  against 
centration   of   the   funds 
knowledge  is  gained  standards 
set  for  disposal  systems,  anc 
templated  that  this  will  be 
ing  within  the  next  18  months , 

Two  departments  of  the 
ernment  are  vitally  interested 
waste  disposal,  and  the 
contained  in  the  bill  recognise 
The  Department  of  Interior 
sible   for  programs   involving 
and    fossil    fuels.    The 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfire 
large  responsibility  of  workiii 
communities     and     admin 
grants.  These  authorizations 
$83  million  for  fiscal  1971. 
for  fiscal  1972  and  J216  millicjn 
1973. 

This  legislation  is  necessar] 
opinion  well  designed  to  m^ke 
pact  upon  the  problem  in 
possible  time.  We  must  gain 
soon.  This  should  do  it.  I 
the  bill  to  the  House. 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr 
gentleman  will  yield. 

I  notice  there  is  a  provision 
an  appropriation  both  to 
ment  of  Health,  Education, 
fare,  and  the  Department  of 

Is   there  anything  in   this 
which  would  prohibit 
agreements  which  would  all^w 
partment  of  Agriculture,  for 
use  a  portion  of  those  funds 
programs  which  the  U.S. 
has  in  this  field. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  North 
on  that  point.  He  had  a 
ment  this  morning  which  I 
he  Introduced,  but 
gone  into  this  in  deUil  and 
answer  the  gentleman 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North 
will  dlsciiss  this  matter  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainiuin, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  surprtse< 
any  departmental  rep<MtA  In 
accompanying  the  bfll.  Why 
depcutmental  reports? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am 
swer  the  gentleman  on  thai 
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available     poiut.  Perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
the     committee  can  answer  the  question  of 
Communities     the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

of  them        Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  it  becomes  a 
to  the  ef-    pretty  acute  problem, 
in  the  ac-        Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the. 
It  is  not  a     gentleman  will  yield  further  so  that  I 
allocations     may  respond  to  the  gentleman,  the  ad- 
basis   but     ministration  bill  was  an  open-ended  pro- 
accept-     vision    and    simply    provided    for  such 
wipingness  to     funds  as  may  be  needed. 
£  ecretary  is         The  figures  to  which  you  refer  are  fig- 
in  the  ac-     ures  the  committee  put  into  the  bill  as 

see    that     the  program, 
contribut-         Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  let  me  ask  the  gen- 
progress    tleman  this  question, 
are  con-        Did  the  committee  attempt  to  ascer- 
act  as  well     tain  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  the 
en\iron-     amount    of    funds    that    they    thought 
I  ations  up-     would  be  necessary  or  should  be  used 
any  one     for  this  purpose  and  does  this  bill  have 
I  indue  con-     the  support  of  the  admiiiistration? 
pijovided.    As         Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  did. 

can  be         Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  someone  else  can 
it  is  con-     elucidate  further, 
lone  start-         Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  looking  at  our  en- 
vironmental problems,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  deter- 
mined that  next  to  air  pollution  control, 
the  problem  of  soUd  waste  disposal  and 
recycling  was  the  most  important  prob- 
lem to  which  the  Congress  should  give 
its  attention.  Tremendously  large  sums 
are  spent  annually;  namely,  $4.5  billion, 
to  manage  solid  waste.  Such  waste  is  gen- 
erated by  industry,  by  households  and 
by  commercial  establishments.  At  the 
present  time,  the  methods  of  solid  waste 
disposal  and  the  collecting  of  sohd  waste 
are  entirely  inadequate.  Most  of  this 
waste  is  either  dumped  or  biumed. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  we  de- 
velop new  and  improved  disposal  meth- 
ods as  well  as  methods  designed  to  re- 
claim usable  materials  or  energy  from 
such  solid  waste. 

Our  committee  fiist  became  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal in  1965  and.  as  a  result  of  this  con- 
cern. Congress  enacted  during  that  year 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  While  un- 
der this  act  a  small  beginning  lias  been 
made,  we  must  now  push  ahead  much 
faster  because  if  present  collection  and 
disposal  methods  are  not  improved,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  solid  wraste 
which  is  expected  to  double  by  1980. 

Since  the  able  chairman  of  our  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Stacgkrs)  ,  has  already 
touched  on  the  highlights  of  this  legis- 
lation, let  me  concentrate  on  some  of  the 
important  provisions  contained  in  this 
legislation.  The  bill  calls  for  a  special 
study  and  demonstration  projects  on 
recovery  of  useful  energy  and  materials. 
Section  4  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry  out  an 
investigation  and  study  to  determine: 
First,  economical  means  of  recovering 
useful  materials  from  solid  waste,  rec- 
onmiended  uses  of  such  materials  for  na- 
tional or  international  welfare,  and  the 
market  impact  of  such  recovery ; 

Second,    appropriate    incentive    pro- 
grams— including  tax  incentives — to  as- 
unjible  to  an-     slst  in  solving  the  problems  of  solid  waste 
particular     disposal ; 
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Third,  practicable  changes  in  current 
production  and  packaging  practices 
which  would  reduce  tlie  amount  of  solid 
waste;  and 

Fourth,  practicable  methods  of  collec- 
tion and  containerization  which  vnll  en- 
courage efficient  utilization  of  facilities 
and  contribute  to  more  effective  pro- 
grams of  reduction,  reuse,  or  disposal  of 
wastes. 

The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  report  the 
results  of  such  Investigation  and  study 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

The  Secretaiy  is  autliorized  to  carry 
out  demonstration  projects  to  test  and 
demonstrate  techniques  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  study.  The  provisions  con- 
tained in  section  204  of  the  act  relating 
to  patents  and  Information  resulting 
from  Government-financed  research  ac- 
tivities are  applicable  to  such  demon- 
stration projects. 

Next,  the  legislation  would  authorize 
planning  grants  to  SUte,  interstate, 
municipal,  and  intermunicipal  agencies 
as  well  as  metropolitan,  regional,  or  dis- 
trict councils  of  government  of  not  to 
exceed  66  ^i  percent  in  the  case  of 
a  project  serving  an  area  which  does  not 
include  more  than  one  municipality  and 
not  to  exceed  75  percent  in  any  other 
case,  and  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  overseeing  the  implementa- 
tion, enforcement  and  modification  of 
such  plans.  Such  planning  grants  are  to 
be  available  for  making  surveys  of  solid 
waste  disposal  practices  and  problems 
within  the  jurisdictional  areas  of  such 
agencies  and  developing  solid  waste  dis- 
posal plans  as  part  of  regional  environ- 
mental protection  systems  for  such  areas, 
including  planning  for  the  reuse,  as  ap- 
propriate, of  sohd  waste  disposal  areas 
and  studies  of  the  effect  and  relationsiiip 
of  solid  waste  disposal  practices  on  areas 
adjacent  to  waste  disposal  site. 

To  qualify  for  planning  grants,  an 
applicant  must  meet  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

First,  designate  or  establish  a  single 
agency  as  the  sole  agency  to  discharge 
for  the  area  involved  the  responsibilities 
contemplated  by  this  section; 

Second,  indicate  how  an  areawide 
planning  of  effective  solid  waste  dis- 
posal programs  provision  will  l)^e  made  for 
the  consideration  of  such  public  healtix 
factors  as  population  growth,  urban  and 
metropolitan  development,  land  usa 
planning,  water  and  air  pollution  control, 
and  the  feasibility  of  regional  disposal 
programs; 

Third,  set  forth  how  the  grant  will  be 
expended  so  as  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section: 

Fourth,  provide  for  submission  of  a 
final  report  by  the  agency  on  its  activi- 
ties, and  for  submission  of  such  other  re- 
ports and  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe ;  and 

Fifth,  provide  for  appropriate  fiscal 
control  and  accounting  procedures. 

Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  oily  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
planning  will  not  duplicate,  but  will  be 
coordinated  with,  other  related  planning 
activities. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  provisions 
of  this  legislation  are  those  authorizing 
construction  grants  to  any  State,  munic- 
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ipallty  or  interstate  or  Intermunicipal 
agency  for  the  construction  of  projects 
utilizing  new  and  Improved  techniques 
of  demonstrated  usefulness  in  reducing 
the  environmental  impact  of  solid  waste 
disposal,  promoting  the  recovery  of  en- 
ergy or  resources,  or  the  recycling  of  use- 
ful materials. 

The  program  contemplated  by  this 
section  is  not  a  general  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram entitling  each  State  to  a  share  in 
available  grant  funds.  The  program  is  an 
experimental  one  designed  to  assist  in 
the  financing  of  advanced  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities  within  those  States 
which  have  demonstrated  a  willingness 
to  assiune  responsibilities  for  formulat- 
ing comprehensive  solid  waste  disposal 
programs  for  intrastate  or  Interstate 
areas  within  their  territories.  Within 
the  framework  of  such  plans,  mimldpal- 
Ities  may  apply  singly  or  jointly  for 
grants  for  pilot  projects  utilizing  new 
and  improved  techniques  of  solid  waste 
disposal.  Since  it  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  different  techniques  will  be 
suitable  for  municipaUties  of  different 
sizes,  in  different  locales  and  having  dif- 
ferent characteristics,  such  comprehen- 
sive State  plans  are  expected  to  call  for 
a  number  of  different  facilities  to  be 
constructed  concurrently.  If  more  than 
10  eligible  projects  are  applied  for,  the 
funds  are  to  be  distributed  among  at 
least  10  applicants.  If  grants  for  fewer 
than  10  such  projects  are  applied  for, 
the  Secretary  may  use  the  funds  for 
those  eligible  mimlclpalities  which  have 
applied. 

In  the  case  of  construction  grants  to 
a  single  municipality,  the  amoimts  of 
such  grants  shall  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost  of  the 
project  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
In  the  case  of  construction  grants  to 
more  than  one  municipality,  the 
amounts  may  be  Increased  by  an  tuldi- 
tlonal  25  percent  of  such  cost.  In  either 
case,  however,  grants  shall  be  made 
only  if — 

First,  the  applicant  is  unable  to  obtain 
such  amounts  from  other  sources  upon 
terms  and  conditions  equally  favorable; 

Second,  the  applicant  has  made  pro- 
vision satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for 
proper  and  efficient  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  project  after  completion; 
and 

Third,  the  project  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  Secretary  may  impose  such  addi- 
tional conditions  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  fimctions  pursuant  to 
this  act. 

In  determining  the  desirability  of 
projects  and  of  approving  Federal  fi- 
nancial aid  In  connection  therewith, 
consideration  shall  be  given  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  public  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  the  construction  and  the  pro- 
priety of  Federal  aid  in  such  construction, 
the  relation  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
project  to  the  pubUc  Interest  and  to  the 
public  necessity  for  the  project  and  the 
use  by  the  applicant  of  comprehensive 
regional  or  metropolitan  area  planning. 

Not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  total 
of  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose 


of  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  granted  for  projects  in  any  one  State, 
and  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
allotment  to  the  State  for  any  one 
project — except  that  if  fewer  than  10 
applicants  {^iply,  each  applicant  must 
receive  at  least  10  percent.  In  the  case 
of  a  grant  for  a  program  In  an  area 
crossing  State  boundaries,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  portion  of  such 
grant  which  is  chargeable  to  the  per- 
centage limitation  under  this  subsection 
for  each  State  into  which  such  area  ex- 
tends. 

In  order  to  make  possible  these  new 
programs,  the  legislation  authorizes  sub- 
stantially increased  appropriations  for 
the  two  departments  which  have  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  legislation — the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  been  given  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  dealing  with  solid  waste 
disposal  problems.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  responsibilities  are  limited  to 
"problems  of  solid  waste  resulting  from 
the  extraction,  processing,  or  utilization 
of  minerals  or  fossil  fuels  where  the  gen- 
eration, production  or  reuse  of  such 
waste  is  or  may  be  controlled  within  the 
extraction,  processing,  or  utilization  fa- 
cility or  facilities  and  where  such  con- 
trol Is  a  feature  of  the  technology  or 
eccHiomy  of  the  operation  of  such  fa- 
cility or  facilities." 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  are  as  follows:  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  not 
to  exceed  $83  million;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30.  1972,  not  to  exceed  $152 
million;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  not  to  exceed  $216  million. 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Secretary  of  Interior  are 
as  follows:  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  not  to  exceed  $17.5  mil- 
lion; for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972,  not  to  exceed  $20  million;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1973,  not  to 
exceed  $22.5  mllllcm. 

I  hope  the  House  will  support  this  im- 
portant en^^lronmental  legislation  be- 
cause the  problems  presented  by  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  solid  waste  which 
our  economy  generates  have  to  be  met 
if  our  commimities  and  our  [>eop]e  are 
not  to  face  disaster  during  the  next  dec- 
ade. Unlike  the  Clean  Air  Act,  this  is  not 
regulatory  legislation.  It  is  legislation 
pure  and  simple  to  generate  new  tech- 
nologies at  the  earliest  possible  date  for 
disposing  of  solid  waste  and  for  recycling 
useable  wastes  and  to  biiild  pilot  plants 
where  these  new  technologies  can  be 
demonstrated.  Our  subcommittee  has 
worked  hard  on  this  legislation  and  I 
believe  It  merits  the  full  support  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jield  as  much  time  as  he  might  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  BROTHnx). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 


which  can  go  a  long  way  and  do  a  great 
deal  in  helping  to  shed  light  on  this  prob- 
lem of  coming  up  with  ways  to  reclaim 
waste  material.  Of  the  50  or  more  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  paper  and  paperboard 
which  are  produced  in  the  United  States 
each  year,  only  a  very  small  pereentage 
is  reclaimed  or  recycled.  The  amount 
which  Is  reclaimed  and  recycled  today 
is  largely  the  paper  material  which  is 
clean,  homogeneous,  and  concentrated  in 
one  place,  such  as  an  industrial  location 
or  what  we  might  call  commercial  waste- 
paper.  There  is  almost  no  paper  re- 
claimed from  municipal  use,  although 
half  of  such  refuse  consists  of  paper 
products. 

I  have  figures  before  me  which  show 
that  doubling  the  reuse  of  wastepaper 
alone,  we  could  save  15  million  cords  of 
wood  per  year  or  the  annual  growth 
of  15  miUion  acres  of  tlmberland.  Of 
course,  millions  of  tons  of  wood  from 
urban  sources  are  also  discarded  annu- 
ally and  systems  for  recovering  and  re- 
using these  resources  should  be  devised. 

I  would  like  to  describe  to  the  com- 
mittee a  project  which  is  now  going  on 
at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in 
Madison,  Wis.  This  is  a  cooperative  proj- 
ect of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  This  project  is  aimed  at  re- 
cycling wastepaper  from  raw  urban  soUd 
waste  through  the  development  of  more 
efficient  recovery  processes  and,  of  course, 
trying  to  come  up  with  a  wrider  variety 
of  end-product  uses. 

As  I  said,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  cooperating  In  this  project,  the 
Department  of  HEW  is  cooperating  with 
it,  and  work  is  b^ng  done  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis. 

I  have  In  my  hand  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  fibers  which  were 
used  to  make  this  sheet  of  paper  came 
from  the  Madison,  Wis.,  city  dump.  It 
was  reclaimed  by  the  Forest  Service  re- 
search project  there  at  Madison,  and  it 
was  combined  with  the  regular  pulp- 
making  process. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers) 
to  comment  on  the  role  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  wrill  be  playing  in 
this  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Idaho  has  al- 
ready been  on  his  feet  and  has  called  to 
our  attention  the  fact  that  the  IDepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  not  included  by 
name  in  this  legislation.  Both  in  the  old 
act  as  well  as  in  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today,  it  seems  to  me  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  have 
a  role  to  play  because  solid  wastes  are  of 
great  concern  to  agriculture  and  rural 
areas.  I  have  described  here  a  program 
in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  cooperating  with  the  two  dQiartments 
named  in  the  bilL  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  have  a  role  to  play,  they 
are.  of  course,  vitally  interested  in  the 
producing  and  processing  and  transpor- 
tation and  marketing  of  farm  and  forest 
products,  as  well  as  in  the  viability  and 
attractivoiess  of  farm,  communities  be- 
low 5,000  in  population,  as  well  as  In 
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the  public  health  and  well-be^g  of  the 
population  in  rural  areas. 

There  are  many  areas  in  \rhlch  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  wotild  be  In- 
terested in  the  waste  disposal  program. 
One  example  is  the  urban  dls  x>sal  sys- 
tem which  is  In  use  in  so  manji  cities  to- 
day, which  is  to  get  landflll  si  «s  out  of 
sight  Into  the  countryside,  anl  this,  of 
course,  is  of  great  concern  to  ru  ral  Amer- 
ica. 

I  would  h<H)e  we  could  add  a  ■a.  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  which  woulc  give  the 
E>epartment  of  Agriculture  it;  rightful 
recognition  so  they  could  share  n  some  of 
the  appropriations  that  will  be  i  nade  pos- 
sible by  this  bUl. 

I  will  jrleld  now  to  the  gentle  nan  from 
Florida  for  any  comments  he  n  Ight  wish 
to  make. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentlemai  i  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  made  same  very 
valid  points.  We  had  discusse<  this  be- 
fore the  debate  began  and  ha<!  come  to 
substantial  agreement  that  thu  EXepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  does  play  a  very  sub- 
stantial role  In  trying  to  meet  his  prob- 
lem of  solid  waste  disposal. 

I  would  refer  the  gentlemsn  to  the 
intent  of  the  committee  which  is  in  the 
original  law  in  section  204 (a  >  regarding 
research,  demonstrations,  trai  ling,  and 
other  activities.  Here  it  states  that  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  will  cooperate  and 
will  consult  and  try  to  work  toj  ether  not 
only  with  Agriculture  but  also  \  rith  other 
departments  of  Government  i  .-hich  are 
involved  in  trying  to  help  solve  ;his  prob- 
lem. For  instance,  as  I  am  sun  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  it  will  include  not  only 
HEW,  but  also  Interior,  which  ij  involved, 
and  Agriculture,  and  the  Depa  rtment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  as  well 
as  the  Department  of  Commerc  e  and  the 
Department  of  State,  and  thd  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  some  >ther  de- 
partments. 

What  we  said  in  the  orlglna,  bill  cer- 
tainly does  make  clear  the  intent  that 
we  expect  the  Secretary  to  coiis\ilt  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  well  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  tl  lese  other 
departments  to  try  to  have  a  co  ordlnated 
attack. 

We  have  centered  responslbl  ity  in  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  and  we  alio  v  Interior 
to  come  in  on  it,  but  still  HIW  is  the 
central  force,  and  he  is  to  cons  lit,  as  the 
gentleman  has  suggested,  and  it  should 
be  well  to  recognize  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  also. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  I  obtained  per- 
mission to  include  extraneous  matter 
with  my  remarks,  and  I  inclule  at  this 
point  material  setting  forth  tlte  role  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultuie  in  this 
overall  area,  listing  the  numb<^  of  proj- 
ects they  have  ongoing  at  this  time  and 
their  tremendous  interest  In  and  the  tre- 
mendous amoimt  of  work  they  do  in  this 
area.  Also  I  include  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  in, regard  to 
a  similar  Soiate  bill. 

The  materlai  referred  to  follbws: 


AoRictn-TUHE  Related  Solid  Wastes 

Solid  wastes  are  ol  great  significance  to 
agriculture — to  producing,  processing,  trans- 
porting, and  marketing  tarm  and  forest  prod- 
ucts; to  the  viability  and  attractiveness  of 
rural  communities;  to  public  health  and  well 
being;  to  recreation;  and  to  the  utility  and 
esthetic  quality  of  the  countryside.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  vast  quantities  of  solid  waste 
resulting  from  agriculture  and  agribusiness, 
the  urban  disposal  system  with  Its  many 
sites  being  in  the  countryside  is  a  con- 
cern  of  rural   America. 

Programs  of  USDA  and  its  coopers  tors  at 
State  and  local  levels  relating  to  solid  wastes 
include  programs  of  research,  education  and 
information,  technical  assistance,  cost-shar- 
ing and  loans  and  grants.  In  addition,  the 
Department  deals  with  growing  solid  waste 
problems  due  to  increased  use  of  the  Federal 
lands  and  facilities  the  Department  admin- 
isters. The  Department's  cooperative  pro- 
grams relate  to  ( 1 )  urban  and  industrial 
wastes  produced  in  communities  under  5.500 
population.  (2)  wastes  from  industrial  proc- 
essing of  raw  agricultural  and  forestry  prod- 
ucts. (3)  agricultural  wastes  associated  with 
farm,  forest  and  ranch  production  processes; 
e.g.,  animal  wastes,  forest  and  crop  residues, 
and  pesticide  containers,  and  (4)  urban  and 
industrial  wastes  from  which  raw  agricul- 
tural materials  may  be  reclaimed.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  activities  oriented  to  agrlcul- 
tvue-derlved  wastes,  USDA  has  (5)  a  broad 
base  of  technical  competence  for  dealing 
with  land  management  aspects  of  rural  dis- 
posal sites  receiving  solid  wastes  from  all 
sources. 

The  Departments  long-standing  coopera- 
tive research  programs  with  land  grant  col- 
leges and  universities  and  other  institutions 
Include  studies  of  ways  to  reduce,  control, 
use  or  dispose  of  such  solid  wastes  as  animal 
manure,  forest  slash  and  excess  straw  and 
wastes  from  plants  which  process  raw  agri- 
cultural commodities.  In  addlUon,  research 
is  underway  on  ways  to  economically  recover 
agricultural  raw  materials  from  urban  solid 
wastes;  e.g..  wood  fibers  from  discarded  pa- 
per producu.  The  research  includes  studies  of 
effective  means  for  returning  wastes  to  the 
soil  where  they  are  produced  and  the  disposal 
of  processing  wastes  In  areas  away  from  the 
processing  plants.  These  programs  also  In- 
clude the  development  of  information  lead- 
ing to  new  and  improved  processing  meth- 
ods to  mco'e  fully  utilize  raw  materials  and 
byproducts.  Associated  with  the  farm,  for- 
est, and  processing  plant  approaches  are  ef- 
forts to  modify  the  inherent  characteristics 
of  raw  agricultural  commodities  to  reduce 
solid  wastes  originating  with  those  com- 
modities. 

USDA  and  State  education  and  informa- 
tion programs  utilize  a  nationwide  agricul- 
tural extension  service  organization  to  bring 
the  latest  knowledge  and  methodology  to 
enterprises  and  individuals  whoss  activities 
or  ownerships  lead  to  solid  wastes  production. 

Technical  assistance  in  resource  develop- 
ment and  use  Is  i>rovlded  nationwide.  In 
many  situations  this  includes  help  for  de- 
veloping solid  waste  disposal  practices.  This 
assistance  Is  available  to  local  communi- 
ties: cooperatives;  nonprofit  associations; 
landowners  and  operators  in  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts;  State  and  private  for- 
ests; and  food  and  fiber  processing  plants. 

Project  measures  Included  In  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  Projects 
often  Involve  the  problems  of  solid  waste 
disposal.  The  Department  provides  technical 
assistance  in  the  Interpretation  of  soil  survey 
information  for  use  in  locating  suitable  dis- 
posal sites. 

The  Department  may  share  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  basic  facilities  required 
for  health,  safety,  use  and  access  to  puMlc 
recreation   and   fish   and   wUdlUe   develop- 


ments in  small  watershed  projects.  This  may 
include  facilities  for  collection  and  disposal 
of  solid  waste  such  as  trash  and  garbage. 
All  sanitary  and  waste  disposal  facilities 
must  comply  with  State  and  local  health 
standards  and  regulations. 

Some  of  the  practices  cost-shared  under 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  are 
useful  to  farmers  in  the  safe  management 
of  animal  wastes.  Many  vegetative  cover 
practices  and  erosion  control  structures  can 
serve  multiple  purposes  by  helping  to  use  up 
such  wastes  when  they  are  diverted  to  or 
spread  on  the  land.  Or  erosion  control  or 
water  management  structures  may  divert 
wastes  away  from  streams.  Among  such  ACP 
practices  are  the  establishment  of  buffer  or 
filter  strips  and  fields,  terrace  systems,  or 
diversions  Into  erosion  control  or  water 
spreading  structures  and  areas  or  into 
woodland. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
quested authority  to  use  some  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  funds  for  pollution 
control  practices  which  also  have  sou  or 
water  conservation  benefits.  This  authority 
was  granted  by  PX.  91-127.  Related  author- 
ity was  Included  In  P.L.  91-118. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  and 
Insures  loans  and  grants  to  associations.  In- 
cluding corporations  not  operated  for  profit, 
and  public  and  quasi-public  agencies  to  pro- 
vide for  the  installation  or  Improvement  of 
waste  disposal  facilities  In  rural  areas.  These 
loans  and  grants  m&j  include  facilities  for 
the  collection,  treatment,  or  disposal  of  hu- 
man, animal,  and  other  wastes.  They  may 
Involve  collection  lines,  treatment  plants, 
outfall  lines,  disposal  fields,  stabilization 
ponds,  storm  sewers,  garbage  trucks  and 
equipment,  sanitary  landfills,  and  inciner- 
ators. Rural  areas  are  defined  as  areas  which 
do  not  Include  any  area  in  any  city  or  town 
which  has  a  population  In  excess  of  5.600 
Inhabitants. 

Financial  assistance  is  also  provided  In  the 
form  of  loans  to  individuals  to  purchase 
equipment  and  InsUll  facilities  to  properly 
dispose  of  domestic,  animal,  and  crop  and 
forest  residues. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  now  has 
an  on  going  program  whereby  grant  assist- 
ance can  be  provided  in  amounts  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  development  cost  of  a  waste 
disposal  system.  Since  this  authority  was 
granted  In  1965,  more  than  700  waste  dis- 
posal systems  requiring  approximately  $125 
million  in  loans  and  $40  million  In  grants, 
have  been  financed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  USDA  also  has  an  on  going  grant 
program  for  comprehensive  area  planning  of 
the  development  of  water  and  sewer  systems 
in  rural  areas.  Orants  authorized  by  this 
Department  can  be  made  up  to  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  water  and  sewer  planning. 

The  Department  has  more  than  3000  county 
offices  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
employees  in  these  offices  know  the  com- 
munity leaders  and  their  problems  and  are 
trained  to  provide  assistance  in  developing 
waste  disposal  facilities  and  coordinating 
their  development  with  the  development  of 
other  facilities  In  the  area.  With  Its  many 
years  of  experience  in  working  with  rural 
communities,  and  with  the  many  Department 
representatives  available  to  help  local  people 
solve  their  problems,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  In  a  better  position  to  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  for  waste 
disposal  facilities  needed  In  rural  areas  than 
any  other  agency. 

The  Department's  authority  and  responsi- 
bility for  research,  education,  and  action  pro- 
grams concern  the  countryside — the  people 
and  renewable  resources  of  rural  America. 
In  addition,  those  programs  concern  several 
aspects  of  urban  America,  such  as  erosion 
control  and  drainage  in  new  housing  and 
industrial  developments  and  the  many  types 
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of  vegetation  that  enhance  oxir  streets,  Uiwns, 
and  parks.  USDA  programs  vitally  affect  the 
conservation  and  management  of  the  bulJc 
of  the  Nation's  land,  water,  and  related 
biological,  recreational,  and  esthetic  re- 
■'ources. 

Solid  waste  problems  associated  with  or 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  countryside 
fall  into  three  distinct  categories: 

1.  Those  wastes  originating  on  farms  and 
In  rural  communities. 

2.  Those  wastes  originating  In  iirban  areas 
but  which  are  disposed  of  In  the  countryside. 

3.  Urban  and  industrial  wastes  (derived 
from  agricultural  raw  materials)  that  can  be 
recycled  and  reused. 

Ultimately  the  greatest  need  for  all  these 
wastes  is  the  recycling  and  reuse  of  them  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible. 

The  most  pressing  problems  of  concern 
to  the  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture  include: 

1.  Animal  wastes: 

2.  Sediment,  a  waste  in  solid  form  when  it 
comes  to  rest: 

3.  Wastes  from  Industrial  processing  of  raw 
agricultural  products: 

4.  Urban  and  industrial  wastes  from  which 
agricultural  materials  may  be  reclaimed  or 
used: 

6.  Waste  disposal  sites; 

6.  Solid  wastes  from  rural   communities; 

7.  Forest  and  crop  residues; 

8.  Trash  and  garbage  discarded  indis- 
criminately  In  the   countryside;    and 

9.  Unusable  i>estlcides  and  containers. 

USDA  objectives  are  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize production  of  agriculture-related 
wastes,  and  to  Improve  the  handling,  treat- 
ing, storing,  and  disposal  of  these  wastes. 
We  want  to  use,  reclaim,  and  reuse  as  much 
waste  materlai  as  is  possible.  Underlying  the 
objectives  is  the  goal  of  minimizing  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  solid  wastes  on  the  environ- 
ment, and  enhancing  the  environment 
wherevw  possible. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
competency  In  solution  of  many  of  these 
waste  problems  among  which  are  the 
following: 

1.  Handling  animal  wastes  In  such  a  way 
as  to  keep  them  out  of  lakes,  streams  and 
other  unwanted  areas  and  to  control  odors 
and  other  esthetic  problems. 

2.  Preventing  sedimentation  and  other 
eroslonal  debris  which  creates  serious  waste 
dlspKJsal  problems  in  riu-al  and  urban  areas 
alike. 

3.  Managing  solid  wastes  arising  from 
processing  of  raw  agricultural  products. 

4.  Recovering  and  reusing  agriculturally- 
derived  raw  materials  from  urban  and  In- 
dustrial wastes;  e.g.,  wood  fiber  from  the 
more  than  half  of  such  trash  that  Is  paper. 

5.  Site  or  facility  selection  and  develop- 
ment, management  and  rehabilitation  of 
landfills,  lagoons  and  other  means  of  dis- 
posing of  solid  wastes  In  the  soils  of  the 
countryside.  This  Includes  soU  svirvey, 
analysis,  and  interpretation  to  determine  as- 
similative capacity  of  various  soil  types  of 
solid  wastes  without  serious  contamination. 

6.  Minimizing  damage  from  burning  or 
otherwise  dlspKJsing  of  forest  and  crop  resi- 
dues and  other  organic  refuse. 

APPROPRTATE    SOLID     WASTE    ROLE    FOR    THE 
DEPARTMENT    OF   AGRICDLTTTBE 

USDA's  appropriate  role  in  dealing  with 
solid  waste  problems  Is  to  cooperate  with 
and  assist  State  and  local  goveriunents  and 
their  agencies  and  institutions,  quasi  public 
agencies,  cooperatives,  nonprofit  associa- 
tions. Industry,  and  private  citizens  by  pro- 
viding the  following: 

Results  of  research  and  development 
{R&D); 

Extension  education   {Edn.); 

Technical  assistance  (Tech  Asst.); 

nnanclal  assistance  (Fin.  Ant) :  Cost- 
sharing,  Orants,  and  Loans;  and 

Criteria  for  developing  standards    (Based 


on  R&D  and  experience  gained  through  ac- 
tion programs). 

Further,  the  Department  will  continue  to 
deal  with  solid  waste  aspects  of  managing 
the  Federally-owned  lands  under  Its  juris- 
diction (Mgmt.  Fed.  lands). 

Department  of  Agricultural  Solid  Waste 
Programs  and  Responsibilities 

USDA  soUd  waste  programs  relate  to: 

Animal  wastes  (R&D,  End.,  Tech.  Asst.. 
Fin.  Asst.); 

Forest  and  crop  residues  (R&D,  Edn.,  Tech. 
Asst.,  Fin.  Asst.,  Mgmt.  Fed.  Lands); 

Wastes  frcun  industrial  processing  of  raw 
agricultural   materials    (R&D,  Tech.   Asst.); 

Urban  and  Industrial  wastes  produced  in 
communities  under  5,500  population  (Fin. 
Asst.) ; 

Discarded  products  derived  from  raw  ag- 
ricultural  materials    (R&D); 

Unusuable  pesticides  and  containers 
(R&D): 

Site  or  facility  selection  and  development, 
management  and  rehabUltatlon  from  land- 
fills, lagoons  and  other  means  of  disposing 
of  solid  wastes  In  the  countryside  (R&D. 
Edn.,  Tech.  Asst.,  Fin.  Asst..  Mgt.  Fed  lands) ; 

Trash,  garbage,  and  other  people  wastes 
deposited  In  the  countryside  (End.,  Tech. 
Asst.,  Fin.  Asst.,  Mgmt.  Fed.  lands);   and 

Sediment,  as  a  waste  in  solid  form  when 
it  comes  to  rest  (R&D.  Edn.,  Tech.  Asst.. 
Fin.  Asst..  Mgmt.  Fed.  Lands). 

Objectives  of  these  activities  are: 

Preventing  or  minimizing  production  of 
agriculture-related  solid  wastes; 

Handling,  treating,  or  storing  agricul- 
ture-related solid  wastes  or  those  from  small 
communities   and   the    countryside; 

Utilizing  agriculture-related  solid  wastes 
from  all  sources:  a.  Directly;  sind  b.  Reclama- 
tion and  reuse  of  agricultural  raw  materials. 

Disposing  of  all  kinds  of  solid  wastes  with 
mlnlmiun  assault  upon  the  environment  or 
with  the  potential  of  enhancing  it;  and 

Preventing  or  minimizing  erosion  from  all 
sources  to  control  sediment  deposition. 

The  Problems  that  USDA  programs  ad- 
dress  themselves   to    are    described    briefly: 

Animal  Wastes. — The  volume  of  wastes 
from  livestock,  and  poultry  production  Is 
estimated  at  1.7  billion  tons  annually.  In- 
creasingly, animals  are  produced  In  large 
feedlots  and  other  points  of  concentration 
raising  major  waste  handling  and  disposal 
problems.  Animal  wastes  are  a  concern  in 
the  abatement  of  water,  air,  and  soil  pollu- 
tion. They  may  be  associated  with  pollu- 
tion of  lakes,  fishkills,  nitrate  contamination 
of  soil  and  aquifers,  oS  flavors,  annoying 
odors  and  dusts,  dissemination  of  infectious 
agents  to  animals  and  man,  depreciation  of 
recreational  values  of  land  and  streams  and 
reproduction  of  Insect  pests. 

Forest  and  Crop  Residues. — ^The  annual 
accumulation  of  forest  and  crop  residues 
has  been  estimated  to  be  about  575  mil- 
lion tons.  These  residues  result  from  har- 
vesting operation  and  natural  accumula- 
tions, including  pest  damage  and  natural 
deterioration.  Forest  and  crop  residues  can 
be  serious  contributor*  to  air.  soil,  and 
water  pollution.  They  serve  as  reservoirs  of 
plant  diseases.  Insects  and  rodents,  Bind,  If 
burned,  contribute  great  quantities  of 
smoke. 

Wastes  from  Industrial  Processing  of  Raw 
Agricultural  Materials. — The  total  load  of 
pollutants  produced  by  the  agricultural  and 
forestry  processing  Industries  of  food,  tex- 
tiles, leather,  pulp,  paper,  wood  products, 
and  Industrial  chemicals  Is  estimated  at  25 
to  50  percent  of  the  raw  materials  entering 
the  plant.  Large  amounts  of  the  solid  por- 
tions of  these  wastes  are  returned  to  the 
land,  often  times  with  the  land  serving  as 
a  convenient  nearby  sink.  The  effectiveness 
of  available  methods  and  equipment  for 
processing  the  total  raw  materials  and  often 
the    nature    of    the    raw    materials    them- 


selves have  muc^  to  do  with  the  value  and 
marketablUty  of  raw  agricultural  materlais. 

Urban  and  Industrial  Wastes  Produced  in 
Communities  under  5,500  Population. — The 
well  being  and  development  potential  of 
small  rural  communities  are  closely  linked 
with  the  adequacy  of  basic  community  serv- 
ices. Financial  and  other  assistance  is  needed 
for  meeting  the  solid  waste  problems  of  rural 
communiUes  that  lack  adequate  resources  to 
do  the  full  job. 

Discarded  Products  Derived  from  Raw 
Agricultural  Materials. — A  major  portion  of 
the  nation's  solid  wastes  are  products  de- 
rived from  raw  agricultural  materials.  Re- 
cycling of  these  materials  has  great  signif- 
icance as  an  approach  to  solid  waste  prob- 
lem. Wood  fiber  Is  a  case  In  point. 

Fifty  million  tons  of  wood  fiber  In  the  form 
of  waste  paper  products  are  discarded  in 
municipal  trash  each  year  in  the  United 
States.  Eighty  percent  of  this  Is  disposed  of 
by  Incineration,  composting  or  landfill  result- 
ing in  a  waste  of  a  potential  source  of  wood 
fiber,  and  the  pollution  of  air,  water,  and 
land  with  a  p>artlcular  Impact  on  potential 
agricultural  land.  The  Etepartment  of  Agri- 
culture has  a  vital  Interest  in  re-uslng  this 
paper  to  abate  pollution,  enhance  our  econ- 
omy and  self-sufficiency  and  to  consen-e  tim- 
ber. The  annual  volume  of  luitised  waste 
paper  in  the  U.S.  Is  equivalent  to  80  milliou 
cords  of  wood  or  the  annual  growth  of  from 
80  million  acres  of  timber  land. 

Unusable  Pesticides  and  Containers. — Large 
concentrations  of  Industrial  pesticide  wastes 
and  sniaUer  amounts  of  despoUed  pesticides 
pose  extremely  difficult  disptosal  problems. 
Likewise,  millions  of  empty  pesticide  con- 
tainers add  to  the  potential  for  polluting  the 
environment.  Decontamination,  destruction 
or  other  disposal  of  unusable  ptesticides  and 
containers  are  major  unsolved  problems. 

Site  or  Facility  Selection  and  Development, 
Management  and  Rehabilitation  of  Landfills, 
Lagoons,  and  other  Means  of  DisposiTig  of 
Solid  Wastes  in  the  Countryside. — There  are 
numerous  examples  of  a  lack  of  adequate 
technical  assistance  for  locating,  construct- 
ing, and  operating  solid  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems In  the  countryside.  Failure  to  take  Into 
account  Inherent  soil  characteristics  and 
other  definable  environmental  considerations 
and  the  lack  ot  comprehensive  land  use  plans 
usually  lead  to  unslghtliness  and  pollution, 
with  undesirable  consequences  for  surround- 
ing areas. 

Trash,  Garbage  and  Other  People  Wastes 
Deposited  in  the  Countryside. — Sver  growing 
numbers  of  people  are  visiting  the  country- 
side— national  forests,  lakes,  streams  and 
other  scenic  and  recreational  areas  and  fa- 
cilities. These  ever-Increasing  activities  add 
to  solid  waste  acciunulatlons.  These  require 
organized  collection  and  disposal  efforts. 

Sediment  as  a  Waste  in  Solid  Form  When 
It  Comes  to  Rest. — Sediment  is  defined  as 
solid  material,  both  mineral  and  organic,  that 
has  been  moved  from  site  of  origin  by  water. 
Ice.  air  or  gravity.  When  sediment  comes  to 
rest  in  unwanted  places,  H  becomes  a  solid 
waste.  On  the  average  4  billion  tons  of  sou 
material  are  moved  from  place  to  place  each 
year.  A  major  portion  of  It  comes  to  rest  m 
areas  where  It  Is  considered  a  harmful  soUd 
waste  materiel. 

In  quanttty  sediment  constitutes  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  single  solid  waste  material.  To 
control  it  means  keeping  soU  In  place. 


Statement  of  Ned  D.  Batmt,  Dihectok  or 
AcmcTTLTTjaB,  Bktoke  the  SuacoMMiviu: 
ON  AiK  AND  Water  Pollution,  Commtttee 
ON  Public  Works,  Untttd  States  Senate. 
ON  S.  2006,  RESOURCE  Recoteet  Act  or 
1969,  on  Octobcb  1,  19«9 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

Solid  waste  disposal  and  natural  resource 
recovery  are  of  vital  concern  to  the  programs 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
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to  present  the  views  of  USDA  as  paft  of  your 
consideration  of  3.  2005  and  related  legis- 
lation. 

Although  the  Department  of  A  [rtcultur* 
supports  the  objectives  of  S.  200S,  we  rec- 
ommend that  only  an  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent authorities  in  the  Solid  Wasie  Act  be 
enacted.  Because  our  responsibilities  for  non- 
renewable materials  are  limited,  we  have 
no  comment  on  proposed  Amendment  No. 
153  to  S.  2005.  The  report  of  the  EHpartment 
of  Agriculture  on  S,  2005  points  ov  t  that  we 
believe  existing  authorities  available  to 
USDA  and  other  Federal  Departments  gen- 
erally can  give  appropriate  emphasis  to  solid 
waste  disposal. 

I  woiUd  like  to  describe  for  you  the  ongo- 
ing solid  waste  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  briefly  discuss  our  various 
w^aste  disposal  programs. 

The  Dcpsu^ment  of  Agrlcultu «  is  the 
principal  Federal  Department  wltti  author- 
ity and  responsibility  for  progrims  con- 
cerned with  Rural  America— its  people  and 
Its  resources.  We  are  charged  not  only  with 
assuring  a  continuing  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  to  meet  Americas  needs,  but  with 
maintaining  a  healthful,  viable  aid  attrac- 
tive countryside  for  the  benefit  of  urban  and 
rural  people  alike. 

This  mandate  directly  involves  us  in  the 
solid  waste  problem.  The  product  ion,  proc- 
essing, transportation,  and  marketing  of  farm 
and  forest  products  creates  vast  quantities 
of  solid  wastes.  Disposal  of  these  vtistes,  and 
those  brought  to  the  countryside  t  rom  urban 
areas,  directly  affecU  the  beauty  ( Jid  utility 
of  rural  areas. 

There  Are  several  kinds  of  solid  vastes  and 
related  pollutants  we  have  to  deal  with. 

According  to  our  understandl  ig  of  the 
definition  of  solid  wastes  as  set  f(  'rth  in  the 
Solid  Waste  Act.  the  most  pressinfe  problems 
of  concern  to  the  Department  of  <  agriculture 
Include: 

1.  Forest  and  crop  residues; 

2.  Waste  from  Industrial  proces  ing  of  raw 
agricultural  products; 

3    Animal  wastes; 

4.  Unusable  pesticides  and  con1  alners; 

5.  Solid  wastes  from  rural  com  munltles; 

6.  Traah  smd  garbage  discarded  In  the 
countryside; 

7.  Urban  and  industrial  wastes  ;  rom  which 
agricultural  materials  may  be  r«  claimed  or 
used:  and 

8.  Waste  disposal  sites. 

Our  objectives  are  to  prevent  g  r  minimize 
production  of  agriculture-relat  sd  wastes, 
and  to  improve  the  handling,  treiting,  stor- 
ing, and  disposal  of  these  wastei .  We  want 
to  use.  reclaim,  and  reuse  as  much  waste 
material  as  La  possible.  Underlyi;ig  the  ob- 
jectives Is  the  goal  of  minimizing  the  adverse 
impact  of  solid  wastes  on  the  er  vlronment. 
and  enhancing  the  environment  wherever 
possible. 

We  use  various  mechanisms  In  carrying 
out  our  sohu  note  disposal  progi  ams.  There 
are  both  direct  and  cooperative  {rograms  of 
research,  as  well  as  education,  iiLformation, 
technical  and  financial  asslstano  including 
cost  sharing.  Under  our  financia  assistance 
authorities,  lo*ns  and  grants  have  been 
made  to  local  communities,  non-t>rofit  asso- 
ciations and  others  in  rural  areiis  for  solid 
waste  handling  and  disposal.  We  also  deal 
directly  with  growing  solid  wastje  problems 
arising  from  lands  and  faclUtleB  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  AjTlcuiture — 
including  the  187  million  acre  National  For- 
est System. 

Most  of  our  solid  waste  programs  are  de- 
scribed in  the  appendix  to  oui  report  on 
S.  2005.  I  wlU  highlight  a  few  df  these  for 
you  to  illustrate  bow  we  are  usi4g  the  vari- 
ous program  mechanisms  to  so^ve  specific 
solid  waste  problems. 

Forest  and  Crop  Residues. — ^^e  annual 
accumulation  of  forest  and  crop  i  esldues  has 
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been  estimated  to  be  about  575  million  tons. 
These  residues  result  from  harrestlng  oper- 
ations and  natural  accumulations,  such  as 
pest  damage  and  natural  deterioration.  For- 
est and  crop  residues  can  be  serious  contrib- 
utors to  air.  soil,  and  water  pollution.  They 
serve  as  reservoirs  of  plant  diseases,  Insects 
and  rodents. 

Our  research  on  this  solid  waste  problem 
Includes:  breeding  of  crop  and  tree  varieties 
and  Improvement  of  culture  practices  to 
minimize  residues:  methods  of  decomposi- 
tion of  crop  residues;  more  efficient  methods 
for  disposal  of  logging  waste;  and  ways  to 
\ise  greater  amounts  of  logging  and  wood 
manufacturing  wastes. 

Our  action  program  on  disposal  of  forest 
and  crop  residues  Includes:  prescribed 
burning  of  residues  in  National  Forests  to 
prevent  wildfire;  cost  sharing  conservation 
measures  which  utilize  crop  residues;  and 
education  and  information  activities — In- 
struction, training,  publications  and  visual 
aids — that  combine  up-to-date  technology 
with  day-to-day  agricultural  practices. 

We  are  assisting  victims  of  hurricane 
Camllle  through  the  Emergency  Conserva- 
tion Program  by  providing  financial  assist- 
ance up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  for  remov- 
ing debris  from  crop  and  pasture  lands,  or- 
chards, and  forests. 

Animal  Wastes. — The  animal  waste  prob- 
lem is  massive.  It  involves  land,  water,  and 
air  pollution.  Corrective  technology  must 
not  only  meet  increasingly  stringent  en- 
vironmental quality  criteria  and  assure  no 
Interference  with  product  wholesomeness 
but  it  also  must  be  within  production  costs 
that  the  consumer  Is   willing   to  pay. 

Some  of  our  cooperative  USDA  and  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  research 
is  directed  to  the  development  of  needed 
new  technology.  We  are  working  on  the 
disposal  of  wastes  from  swine,  poultry,  beef, 
and  dairy  operations.  We  are  Investigating 
means  by  which  greater  use  may  be  made 
of  agricultural  cropland  and  other  land 
sources  in  the  disposal  of  animal  wastes. 
Other  uses  of  animal  wastes  are  also  being 
explored. 

Within  our  overall  financial  assistant  pro- 
grams, we  have  made  loans  and  grants  for 
animal  waste  disposal  systems.  Our  educa- 
tional and  technical  assistance  programs  in- 
volving such  agencies  as  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  have  been  working  closely  with  live- 
stock producers  and  pollution  control  officials 
to  bring  about  amellorizatlon  of  pollution 
through  existing  technology. 

Solid  Wastes  From  Rural  Communities. — 
The  well-being  and  development  potential  of 
small  rural  communities  are  closely  linked 
with  the  adequacy  of  basic  conununlty  serv- 
ices. In  planning  and  developing  these  serv- 
ices for  communities  lacking  adequate  re- 
sources to  do  the  full  Job  on  their  own,  we 
consider  the  need  for  financial  and  other 
assistance  to  meet  solid  waste  problems. 

USDA  grant  assistance  can  be  provided  to 
communities  under  6,500  population  in 
amounts  up  to  50  percent  of  the  development 
cost  of  a  waste  dlsf>osal  system.  Grants  can 
also  be  made  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
comprehensive  area  planning  of  develop- 
ment of  water  and  sewer  systems  in  rural 
areas.  To  dovetail  Federal  waste  dlsp>osal  as- 
sistance programs,  we  Joined  other  Depart- 
ments in  developing  an  effective  coordination 
system.  This  includes  the  use  of  a  common, 
uniform  grant  application  form  that  not 
only  simplifies  grant  applications  but  avoids 
overlapping  and  duplication  of  various 
agency  programs. 

Reclaiming  Raw  Materials. — Fifty  million 
tons  of  wood  fiber  in  the  form  of  waste  paper 
products  are  discarded  in  municipal  trash 
each  year  In  the  United  States.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  this  Is  disposed  of  by  Incineration, 
composting  or  landfill  resulting  In  a  waste 


of  a  potential  source  of  wood  fiber,  and  the 
pollution  of  air,  water,  and  land  with  a  par- 
ticular impact  on  potential  agricultural  land. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  vital 
interest  in  re-using  this  paper  to  abate  pol- 
lution, enhance  our  economy  and  self-suffi- 
ciency and  to  conserve  timber.  The  annual 
volume  of  unused  waste  paper  in  the  United 
States  is  equivalent  to  80  million  cords  of 
wood  or  the  annual  growth  of  from  80  million 
acres  of  timber  land. 

Our  research  program  is  developing  prac- 
tical ways  to  recover  usable  wood  fiber  from 
waste  paper  in  municipal  trash.  The  pro- 
posed system  consists  of  shredding  and  pulp- 
ing raw  unsorted  trash  as  it  comes  from  the 
home  to  the  collection  point.  This  research, 
in  its  beginning  stages.  Is  proving  workable 
and  useful  In  complementary  research  ac- 
tivities of  HEW  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Research  has  also  developed  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  physical  nature  and  me- 
chanical proF>erties  of  ptackaglng  and  other 
materials  derived  from  agriculture  and  for- 
estry. We  also  have  the  capabilities  to  study 
decomposabiUty  and  destructablUty  of  these 
materials. 

I  hope  these  few  examples  and  the  Infor- 
mation In  our  report  on  S.  2005  will  be  use- 
ful to  your  Committee. 

Agricultural  and  forestry  enterprises  have 
always  borne  the  cost  of  disposing  of  wastes 
such  as  manure  and  forest  slash.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  these  activities  are  intensified  or 
new  constraints  are  Involved,  our  Nation 
must  have  new  technology  In  order  not  to 
place  undue  burdens  on  production  costs 
and  on  the  ultimate  costs  to  oonsumers. 
Capital  investment  requirements  for  some 
pollution  abatement  and  solid  waste  agri- 
cultural and  forestry  handling  operations 
have  necessitated  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams In  the  past  and  this  need  will  grow 
in  the  future.  Research  programs  must  be 
properly  oriented  and  supported  to  meet 
the  resource  management  and  recovery  de- 
mands of  the  future. 

I  believe  that  I  have  described  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  conducting,  planning,  and  coordinating 
the  Federal  solid  wastes  program.  The  De- 
partment is  represented  on  a  Solid  Wastes 
Committee  that  was  recently  created  by 
President  Nixon's  Environmental  Quality 
Council.  Through  the  mechanisms  of  this 
committee  and  other  working  groups,  we  are 
contributing  our  resources  and  talents  in 
the  solid  wastes  field  to  a  total  Federal  effort 
directed  at  thU  pressing  environmental 
problem. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  raising  the  issue 
which  I  had  some  reference  to  earlier  in 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
role  which  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture through  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  been  playing 
in  the  development  of  techniques  by 
which  wastes  can  be  recycled.  I  have 
been  to  the  laboratory  and  have  seen  the 
work  they  have  been  doing  and  have 
been  told  of  other  experimental  work 
which  includes  automatic  mechanical 
separation  of  waste  products  in  the  or- 
dinary run  of  garbage  going  to  the  dis- 
posal site  and  the  separation  of  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  susceptible  of  re- 
cycling Into  paper. 

The  example  the  gentleman  gives  and 
the  paper  he  showed  the  House  Just  now 
is  the  result  of  that  kind  of  very  forward 
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looking  research  on  the  part  of  the  For- 
est Products  Lab  in  Madison,  Wis. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  rather  advanced 
technology  which  they  have  done  on  a 
rather  experimental  basis  at  that  lab- 
oratory should  have  been  recognized  by 
specific  appropriation  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  am  aware,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  stated,  that  there 
is  a  general  provision  in  this  bill  for  co- 
operation with  other  agencies  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  realism  necessary  in  re- 
spect to  parochial  jealousies  between 
E>epartments  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  may  not  bode  well  for  the  rather 
advanced  role  I  believe  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Is  capable  of  playing. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  It  is  a  very 
significant  contribution  on  his  i>art. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  what  may  be  an  omission  in 
the  bill. 

On  page  6  of  the  report  there  is  lan- 
guage relating  to  communities  and  States 
wherein  there  are  not  at  least  10  applica- 
tions. The  language  reads: 

If  more  than  10  eligible  projects  are  ap- 
pUed  for,  the  funds  are  to  be  distributed 
among  at  least  10  applicants.  If  grants  for 
fewer  than  10  such  projects  are  applied  for, 
the  Secretary  may  use  the  funds  for  those 
eligible  municlpaUties  which   have   applied. 

Then  going  over  to  page  14  of  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  relates  to 
section  208,  subsection  (d)  (2)  it  says: 

Of  the  sum  granted  for  projects  In  any  one 
State  in  any  fiscal  year,  not  more  than  10  per 
centum  shall  be  granted  in  such  year  for  any 
single  project  in  such  State;  except  that  In 
the  case  of  a  State  for  which  less  than  10 
project  applications  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  have  been  submitted 
(prior  to  such  date  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe)  for  a  fiscal  year,  at  least  10  per 
centum  of  such  sum  shall  be  granted  for 
each  such  project. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  has  failed 
to  put  in  there  that  in  such  event  there 
are  fewer  than  ten  applications  in  such 
a  State  then  the  amount  shall  be  divided 
among  the  applicants,  instead  of  limiting 
it  to  10  percent.  In  the  case  of,  let  us  say, 
Nevada  or  Wyoming,  where  they  do  not 
have  many  large  communities,  there  may 
be  only  three  or  four  applications.  If  we 
confine  them  to  10  percent,  with  only 
three  applications  there  would  be  70  per- 
cent of  the  funds  sitting  there  that  could 
not  be  used  in  that  State  for  the  particu- 
lar period. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  1 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  contribution. 
I  should  like  to  yield  the  floor  and  let 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  and  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  respond. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  beUeve  the  intention  Is 
probably  set  forth  in  the  descriptive  Ism- 
guage  earlier  in  the  report,  and  that  the 
intention  is  to  divide  it,  but  I  believe  it 
needs  to  be  in  the  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  I  should  like  to  say  I  thank  him 
for  mtiking  legislative  history  on  the  bill. 
This  was  put  into  the  report  to  amplify 
the  provision  in  the  bill : 

If  grants  for  fewer  than  10  such  projects 
are  applied  for,  the  Secretary  may  use  the 
funds  for  those  eligible  municipalities  which 
have  applied. 

This  particular  problem  was  referred 
to  in  committee  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  I  believe  he  used  Chicago  as  an 
example.  He  wanted  to  prevent  Chicago 
from  taking  all  the  funds,  without  other 
applicants  getting  any.  We  amended  the 
bill  and  we  agreed  to  add  this  language 
in  the  report. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  gentleman  does  not 
feel  It  needs  to  be  in  the  language  of  the 
biU? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  In  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
believe  Members  will  find  that  the  public 
in  their  districts  feel  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  significsuit  pieces  of  legislation 
this  Congress  will  pass. 

We  have  not  yet  realized  in  this  coun- 
try, although  a  realization  is  coming 
about  very  quickly,  the  significance  and 
the  extent  of  the  solid  waste  problem.  We 
annually  throw  away  in  this  country  over 
3.6  billion  tons  of  waste,  and  it  is  costing 
us  over  $4.5  billion  a  year.  We  must  have 
new  techniques  because  we  are  simply 
nmning  out  of  places  and  ways  to  handle 
the  waste. 

The  administration  testified  that  we 
can  expect  to  double  the  amoimt  of  waste 
thrown  away  in  this  Nation  within  8  to 
10  years  and  there  will  be  so  much  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  build  enough  trucks 
to  cart  it  away.  So  it  Is  a  very  pressing 
problems  that  lives  with  every  famUy  in 
this  Nation  every  day. 

Now,  there  may  be  some  areas  in  the 
Nation  where  they  do  not  have  too  much 
of  an  air  pollution  problem,  there  may 
be  some  places  in  the  Nation  where  they 
do  not  have  too  much  of  a  water  pollu- 
tion problem — there  may  be  no  water  or 
lakes  aroimd  them — but  you  can  be  cer- 
tain in  every  part  of  the  Nation  there  is 
a  problem  of  solid  waste  disposal. 

We  know  that  if  we  do  not  dimip  un- 
treated wastes  into  our  waters  and  if  we 
halt  runofif.  then  water  pollution  will 
stop.  And  we  have  the  technology  to 
greatly  cut  back  on  cur  pollution. 

But  as  to  this  point  in  time,  we  do  not 
have  the  technology  to  make  our  garbage 
disappear  without  leaving  some  unsavory 
byproduct.  We  still  dump,  bum  or  bury 
our  solid  waste.  And  we  are  running  out 
of  places  to  do  this. 

H.R.  11833  amends  the  Resource  Re- 
covery Act  in  order  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities,  to  improve  re- 
search programs  in  the  realm  of  solid 
waste  disposal  and  recycling  methods,  to 
establish  special  study  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  on  recovery  of  useful  energy 


and  materials  which  have  been  discarded 
as  solid  waste,  and  to  establish  standards 
for  solid  waste  collection  and  disposal 
systems. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  colleagues,  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  3.5  billion  tons 
of  solid  wastes  are  being  thrown  away  in 
this  country  every  year  and  that  the  an- 
nual cost  of  handling  and  disposing  of 
these  wastes  amounts  to  $4.5  billion.  An- 
nually, more  than  360  million  tons  of 
industrial,  mimicipal,  and  commercial 
solid  waste  are  being  generated  and  this 
amount  is  expected  to  double  by  1980.  It 
is  also  estimated  that  within  a  few  years, 
Americans  will  discard  each  year  more 
than  30  million  tons  of  paper,  4  million 
tons  of  plastics,  48  billion  cans,  and  26 
billion  bottles. 

During  the  past  30  years,  solid  wastes 
have  been  deposited  by  mining,  milling, 
and  processing  to  the  extent  that  some 
7,000  square  miles  of  land  have  been 
covered  or  damaged — an  area  six  times 
the  size  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  the  most  advanced,  prosperous 
society  man  has  ever  known.  I  find  it 
at  best  ironic  and  at  worst  inexcusable 
that  at  this  point  in  time  we  are  a  nation 
capable  of  aiming  rockets  at  the  moon 
while  we  stand  knee  deep  in  garbage, 
surrounded  by  polluted  air  and  water — 
all  of  which  we  have  created  ourselves. 

We  have  in  effect,  conquered  the  atom 
and  outer  space,  but  we  are  still  stumped 
by  the  tin  can  and  plastic  bottle.  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  has  foimd  it  financially 
beneficial  to  Involve  itself  with  heavy 
packaging  of  its  products  and  commod- 
ities so  that  often,  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial used  in  the  packaging  takes  up 
more  space  than  the  product  enclosed. 
We  have  dish  detergents  for  a  week's 
use  in  the  kitchen,  packaged  in  plastic 
containers  which  apparently  may  out- 
live all  of  us  unless  we  develop  more 
sophisticated  methods  of  disposing  and 
recycling  solid  wastes. 

We  may  be  passing  the  age  of  pack- 
aging drinks  in  returnable  bottles  which 
could  be  reused,  and  now  are  In  the 
phase  of  throwaway  bottles  and  fiip-top 
cans.  This  trend  toward  convenience 
packaging  is  creating  new  problens  for 
solid  waste  disposal  which  has  changed 
the  overall  picture  in  our  Nation  in  re- 
gards to  the  effectiveness  of  our  present 
law  in  dealing  with  the  problems.  In 
every  State  of  the  Union,  garbage  and 
solid  waste  is  being  carted  off  as  best 
as  possible  considering  the  present  form 
of  the  law,  and  present  methods  of  dis- 
posal. But,  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  must  find  a  major  break- 
through in  our  handling  of  the  problem 
if  we  want  to  live  in  a  clean  environ- 
ment. 

Most  of  the  $4.5  billion  spent  annually 
in  our  Nation  goes  for  collecting  solid 
waste  and  transporting  it  to  some  place 
where  it  Is  dumped  or  burned,  and  most 
of  the  disposed  solid  waste  goes  to  open 
dumps.  Ninety-four  percent  of  these 
dumps  are  inadequate  to  handle  the  large 
volume  of  wastes.  Since  the  dumps  are 
not  always  covered  daily  with  dirt,  they 
contribute  extensively  to  water  pollution 
of  nearby  streams,  lakes,  and  rivers. 
Their  burning  of  wastes  also  contributes 
heavily  to  air  pollution,  as  does  the  mu- 
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nlclpal  Incinerator,  which  usually  does 
not  have  antipollution  devicois,  on  Its 
smokestacks.  It  Is  estimated  th»t  75  per- 
cent of  our  miinlcipal  inclnemtors  are 
inadequate  to  handle  the  dlspo^  of  the 
large  volimie  of  solid  wastes. 

If  present  collection  and  disposal 
methods  are  not  improved,  we  ^ill  never 
solve  our  Nation's  pollution  problems. 
We  must  develop  new  technologies  for 
disposing,  reclaiming,  and  recycling  ma- 
terials in  solid  waste.  We  must  also  In- 
vestigate the  possibility  of  imng  solid 
wastes  as  a  possible  source  qf  energy. 
We  must  also  develop  new  methods  of 
product  packaging  in  order  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  such  waste  disposed  and  to 
facilitate  the  disposal  thereof. 

Research  and  the  development  of  new 
technologies  to  handle  the  problems  of 
solid  waste  disposal  is  costly  and  our 
present  level  of  fiuidlng  for  t^ese  pro- 
grams Is  grossly  inadeqiiate  toimeet  the 
needs  of  the  problem. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11833  is|  First,  to 
expand  and  intensify  the  devel(ipment  of 
new  technologies  for  s<did  wasta  disposal; 
second,  to  promote  greater  Initiative  aa 
the  part  of  the  States  In  assi^lng  In- 
creasing responsibilities  for  solid  waste 
disposal  programs:  third,  to  stimulate 
the  construction  by  States  anjd  mimic- 
Ipalitles  of  pilot  fskcilitles  utilizing  new 
and  improved  waste  disposal  tech- 
nologies, and  fourth,  to  conduct  studies 
to  determine  economical  meaiis  of  and 
appropriate  Incentives  for  lecovering 
iiseful  materials  and  energy  from  solid 
waste,  reducing  the  amoimtj 
waste  and  facilitating  the 
of  that  waste  through  improv 
tion  and  packaging  practices 

The  solid  waste  bill  now  onl  the  floor 
will  achieve  these  objectives  through: 
First,  studies,  Investigations,  and  demon- 
stration projects  conducted  bjij  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wd- 
fare;  and  second,  by  construction  grants 
to  States  and  municipalities  As  well  as 
interstate  and  Intermunieipal  agencies 
to  contribute  to  the  financing  df  pilot  fa- 
cilities utilizing  new  and  improved  tech- 
nologies if  the  construction  o\  such  fa- 
cilities is  part  of  a  State  or  Interstate 
plan  for  solid  waste  disposal  and  Is  In- 
cluded in  any  comprehensive  Pfin  for  the 
particular  area  or  areas  involved. 

H.R.  11833  authorizes  appropriations 
for  a  3-year  extension  of  the  S«lid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  Sums  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  bf  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  amoimts  up  to 
$83  million  for  fiscal  1971,  $1^2  million 
for  fiscal  1972,  and  $216  mlllioii  for  fiscal 
1973.  Sums  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  amounts  up  to  $17.5  million  for  fiscal 
1971,  $20  mmion  for  fiscal  1972jand  $22.5 
for  fiscal  1973.  \ 

These  sums  represent  drastically 
needed  authorization  levels  to  effectively 
meet  the  problems  encountere(d  by  solid 
waste  disposal.  TTiese  sums  areito  be  used 
for  research,  special  study  and  demon- 
stration projects.  Interstate  ^^^d  Inter- 
munlcipal  projects  for  solid  Iraste  dis- 
posal, grants  for  local.  State,  fnd  inter- 
state planning,  and  major  cotistruction 
grants  to  States,  munictpalltiej,  or  inter- 
state and  Intermunlcipal  agencies  to  be 
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used  to  build  solid  waste  disposal  and  re- 
source recovery  facilities  or  to  expand 
and  improve  existing  facilities. 

H.R.  11833  embodies  several  new  sec- 
tions to  accomplish  the  purposes  I  have 
stated  a  few  minutes  ago.  Section  205 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  establish  special 
study  and  demonstration  projects  on  re- 
covery of  useful  energy  and  materifils, 
and  to  report  the  results  of  these  inves- 
tigations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. Also  new.  section  207  authorizes 
planning  grants  to  State.  Interstate,  mu- 
nicipal, and  Intermunlcipal  agencies. 
These  grants  can  be  made  for  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  costs  for  a  project  serving 
an  area  which  does  not  Include  more 
than  one  municipality  and  up  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost  of  a  project  which 
serves  an  area  of  two  or  more  munici- 
palities. An  amount  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  overseeing  the  implementa- 
tion, enforcement,  and  modification  of 
any  project  plan  or  proposal  is  author- 
ized, in  this  section.  Grants  under  this 
section  &re  to  be  made  If  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  finds 
that  planning  will  not  duplicate,  but  will 
be  coordinated  with  other  related  plan- 
ning activities. 

Another  new  section  is  section  208  of 
the  act  which  will  provide  grants  to  any 
State,  municipality,  or  Interstate  or  in- 
termunlcipal ageiKy  for  the  construction 
of  projects  utilizing  new  and  improved 
techniques  of  demonstrated  usefulness 
in  reducing  the  environmental  Impact 
of  solid  waste  disposal,  promoting  the  re- 
covery of  energy  or  resources,  or  the  re- 
cycling of  useful  materials.  Such  grants 
to  a  single  mimicipallty  can  be  made  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  project  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  can  be  increased  by  an  addi- 
tional 25  percent  in  the  case  of  more 
than  one  mimldpality  sharing  or  bene- 
fitting from  the  project. 

An  additional  very  important  new  sec- 
tion Is  section  209  which  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, within  18  months  following  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  to  recommend  to  the 
appropriate  agencies  standards  for  the 
collecting  and  disposing  of  solid  waste 
materials,  including  systems  for  private 
use,  which  are  consistent  with  health, 
air,  and  water  p>ollutlon  standards  and 
which  can  be  adopted  to  applicable  land 
use  plans.  These  standards  are  to  be  de- 
veloped In  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State,  interstate,  regional,  and  local 
agencies. 

If  future  generations  of  Americans  are 
to  inherit  adequate,  economical  supplies 
of  our  natural  resources,  we  must  find 
new  methods  of  disposing  of  solid  waste 
materials  more  efBciently  and  more  safe- 
ly so  that  our  environment  will  not  be 
harmed  during  the  disposal  process.  We 
must  also  encourage  new  design  of  mate- 
rial in  packaging  frcan  a  disposable 
standpoint.  Lastly,  we  must  realize  that 
we  are  the  source  of  solid  waste;  we  are 
the  litterers  and  polluters;  and  only  we 
can  help  solve  the  problems  of  solid 
waste  pollution  and  other  forms  of  pol- 
lution by  our  attitudes  and  awareness  of 
the  problem.  The  individual  must  do 
what  he  can  in  an  effort  to  refrain  from 
adding  to  the  solid  waste  problem.  Con- 


gress at  the  same  time,  must  give  the 
Nation  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
program,  and  finances  to  support  that 
progrsun,  to  act  as  a  means  to  enable  our 
cities  and  niral  areas  to  maintain  a  clean 
and  safe  environment  for  us  to  live  In. 

This  bill  Is  trying  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem in  a  realistic  manner.  I  urge  the 
support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  and  I  appreciate 
his  statement. 

I  think  that  whether  we  call  this  the 
Reclamation  and  Recycling  Act  or  the 
Resource  Recovery  Act  or  t±ie  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act— or  whatever  we 
call  it — we  do  need  to  do  some  study  and 
research  to  determine  whether  we  are 
going  to  bum  It  up.  or  plow  It  under,  or 
recycle  it,  or  use  It  again  like  the  Chinese 
have  for  hundreds  of  centuries,  or  what- 
not. There  is  much  good  about  this  bill, 
and  I  want  that  understood  before  I  com- 
ment further. 

I  think  I  have  determined  after  careful 
review  of  the  hearings  and  the  committee 
report,  why  there  are  no  departmental 
views  In  the  report.  This  Is  simply  be- 
cause we  are  considering  HJl.  11833  in- 
stead of  H.R.  15847  or  H.R.  15848.  There 
Is  much  deposition  and  there  are  many 
statements  about  different  bills  all 
through  the  hearings,  as  the  gentleman 
himself  pointed  out  to  me  on  page  2. 
Then  It  refers  to  what  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  said;  however, 
when  you  turn  to  that,  he  was  not  refer- 
ring to  solid  waste  disposal  at  all,  but 
referring  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Then  you 
turn  to  what  the  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  stated, 
and  he  was  not  referring  to  this  bill  at  all, 
but  he  was  referring  to  the  bill  H.R. 
15847. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  quibble  over 
words  or  testimony,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  administration's 
views  which  are  missing  in  the  committee 
report,  and  there  is  a  question  about 
the  budget  as  well  as  the  moneys  that 
are  capable  of  being  expended.  Nowhere 
in  the  hearings  does  It  say  that  this  Is 
budgeted  or  Is  within  the  capability  of 
either  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  expend  wisely  in  the  first 
year,  second  year,  or  whatever  the  au- 
thorization of  these  fimds.  It  does  say 
that  they  will  continue  as  authorized 
until  expended.  The  committee  very 
wisely  limited  In  the  next  3  years  the 
amounts  that  shall  be  spent  unless.  In- 
deed, they  are  excessive.  We  have  no 
testimony  to  the  contrary  from  any  of 
the  departments. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Florida  ex- 
plain whether  or  not  there  was  In  fact 
any  testimony  or  departmental  views  or 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  statement  at  any 
time  about  H.R.  11833  as  such? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Well,  actually 
they  had  prepared  their  statement  on 
H.R.  15847,  which  Mr.  Finch  presented 
to  the  committee  on  page  284.  This 
covered  the  whole  subject.  He  also,  of 
course,  talks  about  other  bills,  but  mainly 
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It  is  geared  to  this  testimony  on  H.R. 
15847— Solid  Waste  Disposal— and  HJl. 
15848 — the  Clean  Air  Act. 

These  bills  were  considered  at  the 
same  time  and  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
clean  air  and  solid  waste.  We  received 
the  statements  on  both  of  these  bills  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Department  at 
one  time.  We  have  covered  the  De- 
partment's position  in  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses,  and  it  is  extensive  testi- 
mony that  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
find  in  the  hearings  for  developing  the 
program.  Also,  we  asked  the  Department 
to  present  how  the  moneys  would  be 
spent.  Now  they  have  presented  this  in- 
formation to  the  committee,  some  of 
which  is  found  in  the  report. 

So  they  have  outlined  for  us  how  this 
money  would  be  spent,  what  could  be 
done,  and  it  has  been  gone  into,  I  feel, 
very  thoroughly.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  will  be  pleased  with  the 
legislation.  It  is  necessary.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation, I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows,  of  ongoing  programs. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I,  too,  have 
read  in  detail  the  page  cited  by  the  gen- 
tleman, which  is  directed  toward  H.R. 
15847  and  which  deals  with  solid  waste 
disposal,  while  H.R.  15848  deals  with 
clean  air. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  I  said.  I  said  the  Department 
presented  the  two  statements  together. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well,  then,  would  the  gen- 
tleman please  outline  for  me  the  total 
differences  between  H.R.  15847  and  H.R. 
11833.  or  tell  me  there  is  no  difference? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Well,  there 
are  some  differences.  The  committee 
wrote  the  bill  it  wanted.  We  did  not  ac- 
cept all  of  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  the  gentleman  is  not 
willing  to  delineate  what  the  differences 
are,  if  any,  inasmuch  as  the  testimony 
from  the  Department  Is  all  In  favor  of 
one  bill  and  you  come  out  with  a  predated 
bill? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  Depart- 
ment had  no  construction  program  in 
the  administration  bill  at  all — no  con- 
struction grsuits — and  there  Is  in  the 
committee  bill  such  grants  in  order  to 
permit  new  techniques  to  be  developed 
as  was  explained  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Springer)  in  his  discussion 
of  exactly  what  the  bill  does.  I  would  say 
that  Is  the  major  difference.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  Intention  of  the  committee 
that  grants  be  xised  to  duplicate  tech- 
niques which  private  Industry  has  al- 
ready developed  and  operating  in  a 
reasonable  and  feasible  manner. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  then  it  does 
follow,  of  necessity,  that  the  committee 
Is  seeking  a  comment  on  the  later  bill, 
H.R.  15847,  which  it  did  not  accept,  but 
used  its  own  predated  bill.  H.R.  11833, 
which  added  the  construction  and  "brick 
and  mortar"  portion  on  which  the  De- 
partments have  not  commented;  is  that 
a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  find  there  was  a  discus- 
sion with  witnesses  of  all  this,  as  to  what 
needed  to  be  done. 

I  might  say  for  the  enlightenment  of 


the  gentleman  that  the  Secretary  himself 
did  not  appear,  unfortunately,  but  he 
did  have  his  Department  people  appear. 
In  my  opinion  the  committee  has  gone 
into  a  thorough  discussion  with  all  the 
experts  in  the  field. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  am  willing  to 
admit — and  I  am  not  being  just  the 
Devil's  advocate;  I  am  simply  trying  to 
learn,  because  as  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
I  think  I  am  in  favor  of  this  biU,  but.  we 
do  not  want  any  more  legerdemain  that 
will  lead  to  a  possible  vote  coming  up  here 
as  the  result  of  quick  action  at  a  sparsely 
attended  session  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
I  am  simply  trying  to  find  out  because  the 
Secretary  himself  did  not  testify,  al- 
though I  am  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Vene- 
man's  testimony  as  substitute  testimony 
on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  before  this 
distinguished  committee.  However,  he 
simply  ends  up  by  saying  he  wants  to  re- 
affirm the  passage  of  the  administration 
bill  which  does  not  contain  "brick  and 
mortar,"  and  therefore  we  end  up  in  the 
same  position  we  are  in  otherwise,  a 
dubious  one  at  best. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Well,  that  is 
basically  the  difference.  I  might  say 
this — that  the  committee  in  the  bricks 
and  mortar  section  tried  to  stress  that 
there  should  be  new  techniques,  and  not 
just  the  old  way  of  going  out  and  burning 
in  an  open  field,  but  to  try  to  bring  In 
new  technologies. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  familiar  with  some  of 
the  new  techniques.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  how  much  difference  there  Is  in 
the  funding  of  the  committee  bill,  HJl. 
11833,  and  that  on  which  the  Secretary 
testified,  H.R.  15847? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thought  the 
point  had  been  made  earUer,  but  I  will 
restate  it:  The  Department  is  open  end- 
ed, and  they  do  not  have  any  fig\ire,  just 
as  much  as  they  want,  but  our  committee 
does  not  operate  that  way. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  you  do  not  have  the 
bricks  and  mortar  here. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  But  inasmuch 
as  their  program  Is  open  ended  in  all  that 
they  ask  for,  what  we  have  done  Is  put 
in  a  limitation.  And  we  do  this  In  our 
committee  because,  rather  than  coming 
to  the  House  and  saying  it  is  going  to  be 
open  ended,  and  whatever  the  Depart- 
ment wants  it  may  have,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  operating  that  way.  And  I  think 
the  gentleman  feels  that  we  certainly 
should  not,  and  therefore  the  committee 
put  on  a  limitation,  and  we  can  let  them 
come  back  to  us  and  explain  what  they 
are  doing,  and  whether  they  need  to  go 
over  the  limitation,  or  If  It  is  not  used, 
then  we  can  reduce  it  at  a  later  time. 
That  Is  the  approach  we  try  to  take. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  agree  with  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  makes  that  it  should  never 
be  open  ended,  and  I  am  sure  personally 
that  we  should  not  say  that  the  funds 
should  be  authorized  until  expended. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  the 
gentleman  ts  correct  on  that  statement 
also. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 


the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  assurances 
that  were  made  a  few  moments  ago  with 
respect  to  interdepartmental  coopera- 
tion that  would  guarantee  fiu-ther  sup- 
port for  the  on-going  efforts  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  other 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
on  another  subject.  Was  the  committee 
able  to  conclude  or  draw  any  conclusion 
from  the  testimony  as  to  at  what  point 
in  the  cycle  assistance  can  best  be  given 
in  the  recover^'  of  scrap  autc«nobiles? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes;  this  was 
gone  into,  and  I  think  we  are  making 
considerable  progress  in  this  regard. 
There  have  been  a  nimiber  of  companies 
that  have  developed  a  machine  that  can 
crush  the  automobiles.  Some  of  the  tech- 
niques first  strip  the  automobiles  and 
then  crush  them  so  that  they  can  be  re- 
used by  the  steel  Industry.  This  Is  now 
being  done. 

Also  there  Is  work  going  on  to  try  to 
remove  copper.  Some  of  the  copper  tjiat 
is  used  in  the  automobiles,  which  really 
prevents  the  automobiles  from  being 
crushed  down  and  used  right  off  by  the 
steel  industry.  To  remove  copper  from 
autos  will  reduce  the  cost  of  reclaiming 
autos  because  the  steel  Industry  says  that 
too  much  copper  in  the  waste  material  is 
harmful  to  their  process.  So  they  are 
doing  research  now,  very  active  research 
in  trying  to  see  if  this  problem  can  be 
answered.  We  are  making  great  progress 
into  new  methods  to  get  to  the  problem 
of  disposing  of  automobiles,  and  this  bill 
I  think  will  advance  this  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jnelding  me 
this  additional  time,  and  then  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  In  the  last  several  ninths 
studying  this  problem,  and  the  econom- 
ics of  scrap  recovery  from  used  automo- 
biles, such  as  the  problem  of  transpor- 
tation, the  problem  of  capital  Investment 
In  the  baler  or  crusher,  as  well  as  the 
shredder,  and  also  the  capital  invest- 
ment required  for  the  smelting  and  re- 
fining process. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  recently 
come  up  with  a  new  burning  process  that 
is  said  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  air 
pollution,  and  which  would  require,  how- 
ever, the  capital  investment  that  is  in- 
herent in  any  such  procedure.  It  struck 
me  that  there  are  a  number  of  critical 
points,  one  being  transportation,  one 
being  capital  Investment,  and  one  the 
technology  itself,  which  can  yield  the 
highest  degree  of  recovery  with  the  least 
amount  of  side  effects  such  as  aid  pol- 
lution. I  am  hopeful  that  this  pro- 
gram that  Is  outlined  In  this  bill  will 
lead  to  pinpointing  the  points  at  which 
the  Government  can  stimulate  the  eco- 
nomic activities  to  Indeed  get  these 
junkyards  cleaned  up  and  get  the  scrap 
materials  back  Into  the  mainstream  of 
industry. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  want  to  assure  him  that 
it  Is  the  Intent  of  the  legislation. 
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Mr.  McCXiURE.  I  thank  fhe  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Cnalrman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairma  n.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bUl.  HJi.  118)3. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  today 
bears  the  imprint  and  the  tho  ught  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Throughout  the  hearings  and 
during  the  executive  sessions,  [  have  been 
privileged,  as  a  member  of  tlie  commit- 
tee, to  work  with  a  group  o  dedicated 
legislators  who  can  reaidil^  translate 
their  concern  for  the  enviroiment  into 
legislative  action. 

This  bill  today  Is  one  of  several  that 
have  originated  within  our  committee. 
In  the  last  few  weeks,  we  hsve  enacted 
legislation  setting  up  the  Joiilt  Commit- 
tee on  Envlrormient,  which  I  cospon- 
sored.  and  the  Clean  Air  Act 

This  Resovure  Recovery  A(  t  w£is  suc- 
cessfully drafted  with  the  san  le  intent  as 
the  other  bills.  We  need  this  bill  we  are 
considering  today.  By  a\a  act  Ion,  we  are 
amending  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
so  that  funds  will  be  provided  for  the 
construction  of  solid  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities— and  for  much  needed  research 
programs. 

Through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  w«  have  the 
opportunity  to  use  this  legislation  to 
reach  our  objectives.  We  can  ^t  up  study 
programs.  Investigations  and  demonstra- 
tion projects.  Then,  we  can  feupplement 
what  we  leam  in  these  proje<jts  with  the 
construction  grants  to  Sta4e,  regional 
and  local  governments.  In  this  way,  the 
Federal  Qovemment  is  direcjtly  sharing 
the  responsibility  to  finance  pilot  proj- 
ects using  oTir  new-foimd  tecjinology. 

Just  perhaps  through  the  machinery 
set  up  in  this  bill,  just  perhaps  we  can 
find  a  use  for  some  of  the  $69  million 
tons  of  solid  waste  material.  We  had 
better,  because  our  waste  tonnage  is  ex- 
pected to  double  by  1980.      1 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislaflon  Is  tan- 
gible proof  that  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee Is  not  content  to  talk  aboUt  the  prob- 
lema  of  our  environment.  Raljher.  we  are 
actively  engaged  in  finding  sblutions. 

Ironically,  in  this  age  of  isuch  tech- 
nological skills  available  thiiough  com- 
puters, too  many  look  at  thf  stars  and 
try  and  coxmt  them  on  their  j  fingers.  To 
my  thinking,  we  have  plugg^  in  some 
long-needed  technical  help  today. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairpian,  I  rise 
In  sui^xjrt  of  this  measure,  aid  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  norida  (Mr. 
RoGEHS),  for  his  leadership  in  this  im- 
portant field  of  disposal  of  solid  wastes;  a 
problem  which  has  long  needed  cdoser 
scrutiny  by  our  Government!  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  eliminate  the  solid  wastes,  to 
reuse  the  natural  resources  Involved,  and 
to  cut  the  costs  now  being  Experienced 
in  the  abortive  procedures  tliat  are  now 
being  lised  in  this  Add.  Hopefully  all  of 
these  objectives  can  be  achi^ed  by  the 
legislation  before  us.  I  was  lone  of  the 
original  introducers  of  legislation  in  this 
field  and  I  sincerely  hope  th$t  this  per- 
fected legislation  may  becom|e  law. 

Mr.  SKT7BITZ.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  solid 
waste  disposal  has  emerged  in  the  last 


few  years  as  a  major  problem  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  environment  and 
the  economy.  Local  governments  are 
more  and  more  finding  themselves  in- 
capable of  coping  with  the  vastly  in- 
creased volume  of  soUd  waste.  All  of  the 
known  and  tried  methods  of  handling 
trash  are  out  of  date  and  inadequate. 
Landfills  and  incinerators  create  as  many 
problems  as  they  solve.  Junked  auto- 
mobiles, throw-away  containers,  and 
plastic  packages  are  substances  which 
defy  disintegration.  Aluminimi  beer  cans 
loom  in  the  headlights  of  automobiles 
forever  after. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  11833.  is 
aimed  at  reducing  the  amount  of  solid 
waste,  finding  new  ways  to  handle  it  and 
perhaps  recover  useful  material  there- 
from. To  do  any  of  these  things  we  must 
first  of  all  know  considerably  more  about 
the  problem  than  we  do  today.  The  bill, 
therefore,  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
study  which  will  explore  the  means  of 
recovering  useful  materials  from  dis- 
carded items.  It  will  also  include  a  study 
of  better  psu:kaglng  methods  and  ways  to 
create  incentives  for  research,  industries, 
and  governments  to  handle  the  problems 
more  effectively. 

As  new  methods  emerge,  demonstra- 
tion projects  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  the  kinks 
out  of  them.  Money  will  be  available  to 
States  and  cities  if  they  will  make  serious 
efforts  at  planning  waste  disposal  pro- 
grams. All  of  these  things  thus  far  de- 
scribed will  not  happen  overnight  and 
there  is  no  point  in  assisting  or  encour- 
aging the  methods  which  today  are  not 
working. 

As  methods  become  available  and  plans 
are  made,  grants  will  be  available  to 
cities  or  combinations  of  cities  to  build 
installations  using  these  new  methods. 
The  bill  does  provide  that  funds  for  con- 
struction grants  may  not  be  concentrated 
in  any  one  area  and  that  not  more  than 
15  percent  of  available  funds  may  go  to 
any  one  State.  Within  one  State  the 
money  must  be  spread  around  If  there 
are  several  siiitable  projects  worthy  of 
assistance. 

The  bill  divides  the  authorizations  In 
two  parts.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior gets  funds  to  use  in  the  area  of 
minerals  and  fossil  fuels.  This  amounts 
to  $60  million  over  a  3-year  period.  Tht 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  which  will  administer  the  bulk 
of  the  grant  programs  I  have  described 
will  be  authorized  to  request  a  total  of 
$451  million  over  the  3-year  period. 

This  program  like  others  to  protect 
and  preserve  our  environment  must  go 
forward.  Unlike  many  such  programs  this 
one  does  not  deal  with  invisible  and 
insidious  dangers  but  with  readily  evi- 
dent and  increasingly  annoying  junk.  As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  from  which 
this  bill  was  reported  I  want  to  lend  my 
support,  and  recommend  it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  date, 
Americans  have  shown  too  little  concern 
for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources that  God  gave  us  in  such  abun- 
dance. We  have  polluted  our  air  and  our 
water  and  now  we  are  threatened  with 


being  buried  In  our  own  solid  waste.  We 
are  in  desperate  need  of  innovative  out- 
looks on  the  problem  of  resource  recov- 
ery and  solid  waste  disposal. 

We  have  passed  the  time  for  debate 
and  dialog  on  this  issue;  we  must  now 
take  action  to  Insure  that  technology  Is 
put  to  use  to  reclaim  and  recycle  usable 
materials  and  energy  from  such  solid 
waste.  Back  in  1969,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
on  solid  waste  very  similar  to  H.R.  11833. 
At  that  time  there  was  little  interest  for 
this  type  of  innovative  bill.  Today  I  hcn>e 
we  better  imderstand  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem. 

The  figures  are  overwhelming.  It  Is  es- 
timated that  Americans,  In  a  typical 
year,  throw  away  48  billion  cans,  26  bil- 
lion bottles,  100  million  rubber  tires,  30 
million  tons  of  paper,  and  4  million  tons 
of  plastic.  In  addition,  more  and  more 
Items  are  coming  In  plastics  which  do  not 
decompose  and  cause  noxious  fumes 
when  they  are  burned. 

H.R.  11833  is  aimed  at  finding  the  best 
ways  to  reuse  solid  waste  material.  TYy 
as  we  might,  we  carmot  continue  Indefi- 
nitely to  bum,  bury,  or  throw  away  our 
solid  waste  material.  Effective  manage- 
ment of  this  problem  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. By  recycling  our  solid  waste  prod- 
ucts, we  might  eventually  live  in  a  junk- 
less  civilization.  We  buy.  we  use,  and  we 
throw  away.  If  we  continue  with  this 
same  process,  we  will  soon  drown  in  our 
own  trash. 

I  support  H.R.  11833,  for  It  attempt* 
to  expand  and  intensify  the  development 
of  new  technologies  for  solid  waste  dis- 
posal and  attempts  to  promote  greater 
Initiative  on  the  part  of  the  States  In 
assuming  Increasing  responsibilities  for 
solid  waste  disposal  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  win  try  to  stimulate  the 
construction  by  States  and  municipali- 
ties of  pilot  facilities  utilizing  new  and 
Improved  waste  disposal  technologies. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  devise 
new  and  more  effective  means  of  resource 
recovery.  This  bill  is  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion and  can  serve  as  the  vehicle  which 
may  save  us  from  our  own  lack  of  fore- 
sight. Billions  of  dollars  in  raw  materials 
are  now  being  wasted.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  this  waste.  This  bill  wUl  help  us 
meet  this  pressing  problem.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  \1tal  legislation. 

Mr.  MTNISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strong- 
ly advx)cate  passage  of  the  Resource  Re- 
covery Act  before  the  House  today. 

This  measure  amends  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  stimulate  pilot  facili- 
ties using  Improved  waste  dis]x>sal  tech- 
nologies, in  addition  to  expanding  tech- 
nologies appropriate  for  solid  waste  dis- 
posal and  developing  incentive  programs 
for  the  recovery  and  recycling  of  solid 
waste  into  energy  and  usable  matter. 

Although  this  Nation  Is  generating 
solid  waste  at  a  rate  estimated  to  be  360 
million  tons,  we  are  told  that  this 
amount  will  double  within  the  next  dec- 
ade. Moreover,  although  we  are  spend- 
ing $4.5  billion  annually  to  manage  this 
waste,  the  sum  is  inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  problem. 

Presently,  expenditures  serve  mainly 
to  provide  for  solid  waste  collection  and 
transportation.  While  open  dumping  is 
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the  most  prevalent  method  for  disposing 
of  solid  waste,  studies  have  indicated 
that  94  percent  of  the  open  dimiping  fa- 
cilities are  inadequate  since  the  waste 
is  either  Improperly  covered  or  else 
creates  a  water  pollution  problem.  In- 
cineration, the  second  most  frequently 
used  method  employs  municipal  incin- 
erators, 75  percent  of  which  are  es- 
timated to  be  inadequate,  or  air  polluters 
or  both. 

A  new  approach  and  new  technology 
may  prove  to  be  the  answer;  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  more  trucks  or  land-fill  areas 
can  suffice  for  long. 

The  Congress  recognized  the  need  for 
a  concerted  program  in  1965  when  it  en- 
acted the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to 
accompany  efforts  to  reduce  air  pollu- 
tion. The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  would  amend  the  1965  legislation 
by  strengthening  it  by  providing  more 
funds  to  regions  of  the  country  requiring 
assistance,  and  by  increasing  the  per- 
centage of  Federal  money  for  relevant 
projects  and  construction  grants.  More- 
over, today's  legislation  calls  for  appro- 
priate standards  for  the  devel<H)ment  of 
solid  waste  collection  and  disposal  sys- 
tems by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  within  18  months  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  this  meaisure.  Pri- 
vate systems  would  be  included.  Such 
standards  would  be  consistent  with 
health,  air,  and  water  pollution  stand- 
ards. Additionally,  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  recommend  model  codes 
to  implement  such  recommendations. 

In  order  to  contend  with  the  growing 
emiount  of  soUd  waste  we  must  not  only 
develop  and  apply  new  methods  to  collec- 
tion and  disposal,  but  must  discover  how 
to  process  and  recover  usable  energy  and 
materials  as  well.  The  only  way  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  waste  and  unsalvageable 
materials  is  to  recover  and  utilize  the 
resources  within  solid  waste.  This  legis- 
lation is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  important  that  we  act  swiftly,  for 
the  rate  of  solid  waste  increment  seems 
to  rise  geometrically  and  there  is  no  time 
to  lose. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  every  Meml)er  of  Con- 
gress has  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  report  which  accompanies  H.R.  11833, 
the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970,  to  the 
House  floor  today. 

The  facts  brought  out  in  this  report, 
compiled  by  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on  which 
I  serve,  point  compellingly  to  the  need 
for  the  type  of  legislation  which  we  are 
recommending.  As  the  report  indicates, 
the  United  States  is  generating  some  360 
million  tons  of  industrial,  municipal,  and 
commercial  solid  waste,  an  amount  that 
Is  expected  to  double  by  1980.  It  is  cost- 
ing the  Nation  $4-5  billion  aimually  in 
an  effort  to  treat  this  waste,  primarily 
by  burial  or  burning. 

Yet.  alarmingly,  present  modes  of  solid 
waste  treatment  are  not  adequate,  and 
are  often  inferior.  Insofar  as  open  dump- 
ing facilities  are  concerned,  for  example, 
94  percent  are  considered  substandard, 
tending  to  worsen  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion through  ineffective  burning  or  burial 
techniques.  As  to  municipal  incineration. 


75  percent  of  all  municipal  incinerators 
have  been  found  to  be  inadequate  due  to 
ineCBciency  in  reducing  solid  wastes  to 
ashes  as  well  as  to  resultant  air  pollution. 

As  our  population  grows,  the  present 
system  of  disposal  for  garbage,  trash, 
and  other  sohd  wastes  will  obviously 
worsen  unless  new  techniques  and  tech- 
nologies can  be  developed.  New  ways  must 
be  found  to  recycle  and  reuse  those  ma- 
terials, such  as  wood,  metal,  and  plastics, 
which  can  be  salvaged. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  urgent  ob- 
jectives, the  Resource  Recoveiy  Act  is 
designed  to  expand  and  intensify  re- 
search and  construction  of  experimental 
pilot  programs  connected  with  solid 
waste  disposEd,  and  to  promote  greater 
initiative  within  the  50  States  in  meet- 
ing solid  waste  pollution  problems. 

There  is  great  awareness  throughout 
the  Nation  of  the  need  to  move  diligently 
to  clean  up  our  poUuted  environment. 
The  measure  before  you  today  is  one  of 
the  means  required  to  do  the  job  with 
any  degree  of  success.  As  such,  it  Is  of 
major  importance  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  am  proud  of  the  role  played  in  its 
development  by  the  public  health  and 
welfare  subcommittee  on  which  I  serve 
as  ranking  minority  member,  and  I  urge 
your  support  for  its  provisions. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port HJl.  11833,  the  Resource  Recovery 
Act  of  1970.  I  have  long  been  concerned 
with  the  threat  presented  by  the  problem 
of  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes,  and  I  view 
with  increasing  alarm  the  danger  these 
pose  to  our  environment  and  to  our  na- 
tional health.  Earlier  in  this  session  of 
Congress  I  pointed  out  that  our  present 
high  standard  of  living  is  dependent 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  consiune  products,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  those  products  necessarily 
generates  wastes.  As  our  level  of  affluence 
rises,  and  greater  sums  are  spent  to  pur- 
chase more  and  more  goods,  the  net  re- 
sult is  the  creation  of  even  larger 
amounts  of  trash  and  garbage. 

The  United  States  generates  approxi- 
mately 360  million  tons  of  solid  waste 
every  year.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  this  country  creates  5.3  pounds  of  gar- 
bage a  day,  and  that  figure  is  expected  to 
rise  to  8  pounds  per  day  by  1980.  In  my 
own  State  of  Connecticut,  the  production 
of  solid  waste  wiU  almost  double  in  the 
next  decade,  rising  from  2,870,000  tons 
this  year  to  an  estimated  5,573,000  tons 
in  1980.  In  our  attempt  to  eliminate  this 
avalanche  of  rubbish  we  in  the  United 
States  spend  $4.5  billion  per  year  on  the 
collection  and  disposal  of  waste  mate- 
rials; despite  this  vast  expenditure  we 
only  rid  ourselves  of  half  the  waste  we 
produce,  and  existing  disposal  methods 
are  extremely  harmful  to  the  environ- 
ment By  burying  our  garbage,  we  have 
corrupted  our  soil  to  the  extent  that  an 
area  almost  one  and  one-half  times  as 
large  as  my  own  State  of  Connecticut 
has  been  rendered  near  useless  by  gar- 
bage dumpings. 

Buried  garbage  seeps  into  imderground 
streams,  polluting  our  waters  as  welL  If 
current  projections  are  correct,  it  will 
soon  be  very  di£Bcult  to  dump  any  gar- 
bage at  all,  for  within  the  next  5  to  10 
years  our  major  cities  will  have  com- 


pletely used  up  their  garbage  burial 
areas.  Because  the  burning  of  rubbish  is 
one  oT  the  major  causes  of  air  pollution 
in  the  United  States  today,  incineration 
presents  no  real  practical  solution  to  the 
problem.  Garbage  is  thus  finding  its  way 
into  our  air,  our  soU,  our  streams  and 
rivers,  and  by  destroying  our  environ- 
ment it  is  directly  affecting  our  physical 
well-being.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  established  that  a  direct  link 
exists  between  solid  waste  materials  and 
22  human  diseases.  Solid  wastes  present 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  Na- 
tion's health,  and  the  immediacy  of  the 
danger  demands  the  development  of  new 
techniques  and  methods  to  bring  about 
its  elimination. 

To  combat  the  danger  I  have  several 
times  urged  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  State  and  lo- 
cal governments,  take  positive  steps  to- 
ward finding  a  true  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  solid  waste  disposal.  I  have  rec- 
ommended that  a  solid  waste  manage- 
ment program  to  coordinate  all  research 
now  being  done  on  that  subject  be  estab- 
lished imder  the  aegis  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
have  asked,  too,  that  the  Secretary  be 
requested  to  compile  a  national  inven- 
tory of  both  solid  waste  management 
needs  and  problems  of  solid  waste  man- 
agement technology.  Title  HI  of  my  H.R. 
13826  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
just  such  a  coordinating  effort. 

I  feel  that  HJl.  11833  is  a  further  step 
In  the  right  direction.  First  of  all,  it 
confronts  the  problem  with  the  most 
effective  weapon  which  this  Government 
can  wield — the  use  of  funds.  As  I  have 
often  pointed  out  in  the  past,  the  only 
true  solution  to  the  problem  of  pollution 
is  the  allocation  of  moneys  with  which 
new  programs  may  be  luidertaken,  and 
new  methods  devised.  HJl.  11833  accom- 
plishes both  of  these  objectives. 

By  authorizing  the  spending  of  $800 
million  over  a  S-year  period,  it  provides 
a  firm  financial  base  up<m  which  to  con- 
struct research  and  development  pro- 
grams to  tackle  the  problem  head  on. 
The  research  programs  proposed  in  the 
bill  encompass  all  three  aspects  of  the 
solid  waste  situation.  First,  in  what  may 
be  called  an  attempt  at  preventive  medi- 
cine, it  authorizes  studies  to  determine 
how  the  enormous  amount  of  waste  pro- 
duced each  year  mi^t  be  decreased; 
secondly,  it  provides  for  the  examina- 
tion of  new  techniques  which  would  im- 
prove both  the  collection  and  the  effi- 
cient and  safe  disposal  of  what  waste 
matter  does  exist;  finally,  it  sets  up 
investigations  into  the  possibilities  of 
utilizing  waste  materials  as  a  source  of 
fuel  and  raw  materials  for  industry.  Re- 
search alone  is  not  enough,  however; 
programs  are  required  to  put  into  effect 
those  methods  which  the  research  has 
brought  forth.  To  this  end.  HJl.  11833 
also  provides  for  Federal  grants  to  States 
and  municipalities  which  seek  to  estab- 
lish programs  and  projects  designed  to 
test  out  new  and  improved  techniques 
of  solid  waste  disposaL  Most  impor- 
tantly, too,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Edijcation,  and  Welfare  to 
create  uniform  national  standards  for 
soUd  waste  collection  and  disposal. 
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The  suiswer  to  the  entire  pr>blem  of 
waste  dispell  lies  in  the  \ilttnate  re- 
use of  most  of  what  is  discarded  today, 
and  I  sum  pleased  that  this  bill  focuses 
on  that  key  point.  If  we  are  sue  ;essf ul  In 
devising  a  system  In  which  solid  wastes 
are  recycled  into  reusable  raw  tiaterlals, 
we  not  only  will  have  met  u  serious 
threat  to  the  Nation's  health,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  will  have  dene  much 
to  preserve  the  natiu-al  resources  of  the 
Nation  for  generations  to  com« . 

In  accordance,  therefore,  vith  my 
previously  set  forth  position  of  support- 
ing legislation  which  will  repair  and  pro- 
tect our  natural  envlrorunent,  arid  which 
will  safeguard  our  health,  I  applaud 
HJl.  11833,  and  urge  its  prompt  and 
speedy  passage. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  in  the  35-yerr  period 
between  1965  and  the  year  20C0,  10  bil- 
lion tons  of  solid  wastes  will  lave  been 
accimiulated.  Refuse,  already  it  a  level 
of  100  pounds  per  capita  daily  from  all 
sources,  will  continue  to  increase  as  our 
population  grows  and  our  econsmy  per- 
mits our  citizens  to  acquire  er'en  more 
consimier  goods. 

Recognizing  the  seriousnes;  of  the 
problem,  Congress  in  1965  piissed  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  whlci  i  author- 
ized research,  demonstration,  training, 
and  planning  grants.  However,  It  did  not 
include  grants  for  the  construction  of 
solid  waste  disposal  facilities. 

Since  1965,  public  awareness  labout  the 
problem  of  solid  wastes  hais  vastly  in- 
creased. Americans  are  now  aware  of  the 
devastation  of  quality  of  thelri  environ- 
ment. They  have  begim  to  realize  that 
there  is  a  total  responsibilit| — of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole — for  the  coidltlon  of 
our  earth;  that  garbage  and  Irefuse  in 
the  streets,  in  the  parks.  In  the  waters, 
and  elsewhere  is  the  result  of  an  im will- 
ingness to  make  the  commitmant  neces- 
sary to  end  pollution.  I 

The  1965  act  was  not  enougn.  For  this 
reason.  I  Introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  planning  and  alBo  to  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  assistance  to 
municipal,  Intermunicipal,  State,  and  in- 
terstate agencies  for  the  construction  of 
solid  waste  disposal  facilities.  Ih  the  91st 
Congress,  it  is  HJl.  642.  ' 

HJl.  642  recognizes  the  piioblem  of 
solid  waste  disposal  as  a  regipnal  one. 
As  with  the  problem  of  air  dilution, 
the  solid  waste  situation  cannot  t>e  re- 
solved by  one  political  jurisdljction  ex- 
clusive of  its  neighbor.  With  literally 
thousands  of  municipalities  gnowlng  up 
next  to  each  other.  It  is  impossible  in 
this  day  and  age  to  use  the  tpwn  next 
door  as  a  trash  dump.  Instead.|areawlde 
planning  is  necessary. 

My  bill  assists  local  goverhments  in 
developing  solid  waste  dlspo^l  plans, 
but  it  requires  them  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  in  establishing  an  areawlde 
solution. 

My  bill  aims  at  another  pioblem  of 
solid  waste  disposal — the  fact  that  too 
many  of  our  existing  solid  wa^te  facili- 
ties are  far  from  adequate.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Management, 
today  "approximately  12  percept  of  the 
residential  population  receive*  no  for- 


malized collection  services,  and  that  an- 
other 11  percent  only  partial  service." 

My  bill  provides  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction  of  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities,  including  the  comple- 
tion and  improvement  of  existing  ones. 

The  two  most  common  methods  of  dis- 
posal are  dumping  and  Incineration. 
Only  6  percent  of  the  sites  used  for 
dumping  can  qualify  for  the  term  "san- 
itary landfill" — which  means  that  there 
is  a  dally  covering  of  dirt,  no  open  burn- 
ing, and  no  water  pollution  problems.  If 
the  rest  of  the  Nation's  landfills  were  to 
be  upgraded,  it  is  estimated  that  some 
$244  million  of  capital  funds  would  have 
to  be  Invested  over  a  period  of  10  years 
for  equipment  alone. 

Incinerators  present  a  picture  that  is 
not  much  brighter.  Three -fourths  of  the 
mimicipal  incinerators  are  Inadequate 
from  an  air  pollution  standpoint  or  from 
the  point  of  being  reducers  of  masses  of 
solid  wastes. 

H.R.  11833.  the  bill  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  which  is  before  us  to- 
day, is  similar  to  H.R.  642  In  that  It  takes 
an  areawlde  approach  and  provides 
grants  for  planning.  However,  the  con- 
struction grant  program  contemplated 
by  the  bill  is  too  limited. 

H.R.  11833  requires  that  a  grant  shall 
be  made  for  a  project  "only  If  it  utilizes 
new  and  Improved  techniques  of  dem- 
onstrated usefulness"  for  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, resource  recovery,  or  recycling. 

The  language  of  the  report — Report 
No.  91-1155 — shows  that  the  committee 
intends  to  restrict  the  construction  grant 
program  to  pilot  facilities  utilizing  new 
and  improved  technologies.  The  report 
speaks  of  a  "highly  selective  grant  pro- 
gram" to  stimulate  the  construction  of 
advanced  disposal  facilities — page  4.  It 
states  that  the  program  Is  not  a  genersJ 
grant-in-aid  program  but  "an  experi- 
mental one  designed  to  tissist  in  the 
financing  of  advanced  solid  waste  facil- 
ities"— page  5. 

While  I  believe  the  most  advanced 
technology  should  be  utilized.  I  do  not 
believe  this  should  be  only  a  pilot  or 
experimental  program.  Adequate  tech- 
nology is  at  hand  so  that  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable facilities  can  be  constructed  for 
general  use. 

As  my  bill.  H.R.  642  provides,  there 
should  be  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram to  assist  in  the  cost  of  constructing 
solid  waste  disposal  facilities.  Including 
completion  and  Improvement  of  existing 
facilities. 

The  committee  bill  would  authorize 
construction  grants  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  a  project.  Our  local  govern- 
ments today  are  In  severe  financial 
straits.  Many  of  them  are  virtually  un- 
able to  make  up  50  percent  of  such  con- 
struction costs.  Rising  interest  rates, 
dwindling  municipal  bond  markets,  and 
soaring  construction  costs  make  it  very 
diflQcult  for  municipalities  to  come  up 
with  the  needed  matching  fimds.  For 
this  reason,  my  bill  provided  that  the 
Federal  Govemmrait  would  pay  up  to 
66%  perc«it  of  the  construction  cost. 
Although  our  cities  still  would  have  a 


difficult  time  making  up  the  difference, 
I  think  the  66%-percent  approach  is  far 
more  realistic.  In  addition,  both  my  bill 
and  the  committee  bill  provide  Federal 
matching  up  to  75  percent  if  a  project 
serves  more  than  jne  municipality. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  bill  con- 
tains an  imfair  15-percent  restriction  on 
the  amoimt  of  fimds  which  may  be 
granted  for  projects  in  any  one  State. 
Such  percentage  limitations  discriminate 
against  the  large  industrial  States  with 
the  most  serious  problems  and  should 
not  be  included  in  this  or  any  other 
legislation. 

Lastly,  my  legislation  authorizes  ex- 
I>enditures  of  $219  million  more  in  fiscal 
years  1971  and  1972  than  the  committee 
bill — almost  twice  as  much.  Once  again, 
we  have  the  problem  of  whether  Con- 
gress is  going  to  back  up  its  legislation 
with  needed  funds. 

It  is  essential  in  solving  the  solid  waste 
problem  to  spend  the  type  of  money  that 
is  necessary  to  tackle  the  problem.  We 
must  make  that  commitment  if  future 
generations  are  not  to  Inherit  a  nation 
of  garbsige. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the  leg- 
islation now  before  the  House,  the  Re- 
source Recovery  Act  of  1970. 

The  disposal  of  solid  waste  materials 
is  placing  a  fantastic  economic  burden 
on  local  government — a  burden,  by  the 
way,  that  few  local  govenunental  units 
can  afford  at  this  point  in  time. 

We  can  and  must  provide  the  means 
whereby  space-age  technology  can  be 
employed  to  relieve  the  tremendous  bur- 
den of  solid  waste  disposal.  Present  fa- 
cilities and  methods  are  simply  ineffec- 
tual and  inadequate. 

Each  year,  we  are  told,  this  Nation  de- 
velops over  360  million  tons  of  solid  waste 
and  we  spend  nearly  $4'/^  billion  an- 
nually to  dispose  of  it.  And  yet,  even 
with  this  tremendous  expenditure,  we  are 
still  doing  an  inadequate  job  of  disposal. 

We  are  polluting  the  air  with  the  smoke 
from  open  burning  and  polluting  the  wa- 
ter by  dumping  in  open  areas  and  cover- 
ing with  dirt. 

This  is  obviously  totally  imwise  and 
unacceptable. 

The  majority  of  the  funds  expended 
for  solid  waste  disposal  are  for  adlection 
and  transportation  of  the  waste  to  a 
dumping  or  burning  area.  We  must  now 
change  the  priorities  and  allocate  suffi- 
cient funds  to  Increase  the  current  level 
of  research  into  reclaiming  and  recycling 
of  solid  waste  materials. 

In  addition,  we  must  provide  adequate 
economic  incentives  to  make  these  ac- 
tivities attractive  to  private  sector  enter- 
prises who  manufacture  those  materials 
that  end  up  as  solid  waste. 

New  and  expanding  technological  ad- 
vances cam  have  a  tremendous  effect  on 
the  Improvement  of  our  environment  for 
future  living.  This  legislation,  along  with 
the  Clean  Air  Act  extension  passed  by  the 
House  2  weeks  ago,  can  be  the  catalysts 
that  translate  words  into  action  pro- 
posals. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  have  recog- 
nized the  vital  needs  to  clean  up  our 
environment,  but  all  too  often,  we  fail 
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to  provide  the  ways  and  means  to  ac- 
complish those  programs  we  espouse. 

We  have  before  us  an  opportunity  to 
meet  the  commitment  of  assuring  all 
Americans  safe,  healthful,  productive, 
and  aesthetically  pleasing  surroundings. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  must,  by  our 
action  here  today,  renew  our  dedication 
to  creating  an  environment  worthy  of 
this  and  future  generations. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGE:rS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed 
In  the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Kesource  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  2.  Section  203  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  The  term  'municipality'  means  a 
city,  town,  borough,  county,  parish,  district, 
or  other  public  body  created  by  or  pursuant 
to  State  law  and  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  disposal  of  solid  wastes." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  204(a)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Dlspoeal  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  "solid-waste  disposal 
programs,"  In  such  subsection  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  such  waste  and  unsalvage- 
able  waste  materials,  and  the  development 
and  application  of  new  and  Improved 
methods  of  collecting  and  disposing  of  solid 
waste  and  processing  and  of  recovering  us- 
able energy  and  materials  from  solid  waste 
(including  devices  and  facilities  therefor)." 

(b)  Section  204(d)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  4  (a)  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  206,  by  re- 
designating section  205  as  206,  and  by  insert- 
ing after  section  204  the  following  new 
section : 

"SPEClAl,  STDBT  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PBOJECT3 
ON  RECOVEKT  OF  CSEFUt  ENERGY  AND  MATERIALS 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  shall  carry  out  an 
Investigation  and  study  to  determine — 

"(1)  economical  means  of  recovering  use- 
ful energy  and  materials  from  solid  waste, 
recommended  uses  of  such  energy  and  mate- 
rials for  national  or  International  welfare, 
and  the  market  Impact  of  such  recovery; 

"(2)  appropriate  Incentive  programs  (In- 
cluding tax  Incentives)  to  assist  in  solving 
the  problems  of  solid  waste  disposal; 

"(3)  practicable  changes  in  current  pro- 
duction and  packaging  practices  which  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  solid  waste:  and 

"(4)  practicable  methods  of  collection  and 
contalnerlzatlon  which  will  encourage  effi- 
cient utilization  of  facilities  and  contribute 
to  more  effective  programs  of  reduction,  re- 
use, or  disposal  of  wastes. 
The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time,  but 
not  less  frequently  than  annually,  report  the 
results  of  such  investigation  and  study  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
carry  out  demonstration  projects  to  test  and 
demonstrate  methods  and  techniques  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  subsection  (a) . 

"(c)  Section  204  (b)  and  (c)  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  Investigations,  studies,  and  proj- 
ects carried  out  under  this  section." 

(b)  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  207 
through  210  as  sections  210  through  213, 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  section 


206  (as  so  redesignated  by  subeectlon  (a)  of 
this  section)  the  following  new  sections: 

"GRANTS    rOR    STATE,    INTERSTATE,    AND    LOCAL 
Pt,ANNlNC 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  may  from  time  to 
time,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  con- 
sistent with  this  section  as  he  finds  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  ot  this  Act, 
make  grants  to  State.  Interstate,  municipal, 
and  Intermunicipal  agencies,  and  organiza- 
tions composed  of  public  officials  which  are 
eligible  for  assistance  under  section  701(g) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  of — 

"(1)  not  to  ''xceed  66%  per  centum  of  the 
cost  in  the  case  of  an  application  with  re- 
spect to  an  area  Including  only  one  munici- 
pality, and  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
the  cost  In  any  other  case,  of — 

"(A)  making  surveys  of  solid  waste  disposal 
practices  and  problems  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tional areas  of  such  agencies  and 

"(B)  developing  solid  waste  disposal  plans 
as  part  of  regional  environmental  protec- 
tion systems  for  such  areas.  Including  plan- 
ning for  the  reuse,  as  appropriate,  of  solid 
waste  disposal  areas  and  studies  of  the  effect 
and  relationship  of  solid  waste  disp>osal  prac- 
tices on  areas  adjacent  to  waste  disposal 
sites;  and 

"(2)  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  overseeing  the  implementation.  In- 
cluding enforcement,  and  modification  of 
plans  developed  under  paragraph  (1)  (B). 

"(b)  Grants  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  made  upon  application  therefor  which — 

"(1)  designates  or  establishes  a  single 
agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  for  the  area  Involved; 

"(2)  Indicates  the  manner  In  which  pro- 
vision vrill  be  made  to  assure  full  considera- 
tion of  aU  aspects  of  planning  essential  to 
areawlde  planning  for  proper  and  effective 
solid  waste  disposal  consistent  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health,  including  such 
factors  as  population  growth,  urban  and 
metropolitan  development,  land  use  plan- 
ning, water  pollution  control,  air  pollution 
control,  and  the  feasibility  of  regional  dis- 
posal programs; 

"(3)  sets  forth  plans  for  exi>endlture  of 
such  g^rant,  which  plans  provide  reasonable 
assurance  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section; 

"(4)  provides  for  submission  of  a  final  re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  agency  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  for 
the  submission  of  such  other  reports.  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  Ume  find 
necessary  tor-  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
affording  such  access  thereto  as  he  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports;  and 

"(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal-control  and 
fund-accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  agency 
under  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant 
under  this  section  only  if  he  finds  that  there 
Is  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  planning 
of  solid  waste  disposal  wUl  be  coordinated, 
so  far  as  practicable,  with,  and  not  dupli- 
cative of,  other  related  State,  interstate,  re- 
gional, and  local  planning  acti^'lties.  Includ- 
ing those  financed  In  part  with  funds  pur- 
suant to  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954. 

"GRANTS    FOR   CONSTRUCTION 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  pursuant  to  this  section  to  any  State, 
municipality,  or  Interstate  or  Intermimlcl- 
pal  agency  for  the  construction  of  solid  waste 
disposal  and  resource  recovery  facilitieE.  in- 
cluding improvement  of  existing  facilittee. 

"(b)  Any  such  grant — 

"(1)  shall  be  made  for  a  project  only  If — 


"(A)  a  State  or  Interstate  plan  for  solid 
waste  disposal  has  been  adopted  which  ap- 
plies to  the  area  involved,  and  the  project  Is 
consistent  wltb  'uch  plan.  Is  Included  In  a 
oomprehenstve  plan  for  the  area  Involved 
which  Is  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and  is  consistent 
with  any  standards  developed  pursuant  to 
section  200.  and 

"(B)  It  utilizes  new  and  Improved  tech- 
niques of  demonstrated  usefulness  in  reduc- 
ing the  environmental  Impact  of  solid  waste 
disposal.  In  achieving  recovery  of  energy  or 
resources,  or  in  recycling  useful  materials.; 

"(2)  shall  be  made  (A)  in  amounts  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  rea- 
sonable cost  of  the  project  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  In  the  case  of  a  project  serving 
an  area  which  includes  only  one  municipality 
and  not  exceeding  76  per  centum  of  such 
cost  in  any  other  case,  and  (B)  only  If  the 
applicant  is  unable  to  obtain  such  amounts 
from  other  sources  upon  terms  and  condi- 
tions equally  favorable; 

"(3)  shaU  not  be  made  tmtU  the  applicant 
has  made  provision  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  proper  and  efficient  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  project  after  completion; 

"(4)  shall  not  be  made  unless  such  project 
is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  P>ederal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act;  and 

"(5)  may  be  made  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions and  requirements.  In  addition  to  those 
provided  In  this  section,  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  to  properly  carry  out  his  functions 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(c)  In  determining  the  desirability  of 
projects  and  of  approving  Federal  fi-nanrini 
aid  in  connection  therewith,  cocislderatlon 
shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary  to  the  pub- 
lic benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  construction 
and  the  propriety  of  Federal  aid  In  such 
construction,  the  relation  of  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  project  to  the  public  Interest  and 
to  the  public  necessity  for  the  project,  and 
the  use  by  the  applicant  of  oooaprehensive 
regional  or  metropolitan  area  planning. 

"(d)(1)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of 
the  total  of  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  and  available  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  granted  for  projects  in  any  one 
State. 

"(2)  Of  the  s\ims  granted  for  projects  in 
any  one  State  in  any  fiscal  yeu,  not  more 
than  10  per  centum  shaU  be  grant«d  in  such 
year  for  any  single  project  in  such  State: 
except  that,  In  the  case  of  a  State  for  which 
less  than  10  project  applications  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  section  have  been 
submitted  (prior  to  such  date  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe)  for  a  fiscal  year,  at  least 
10  per  centum  of  such  sums  shall  be  granted 
for  each  such  project. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation the  manner  In  which  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  a  grant  under  this  section  for 
a  project  In  an  area  which  includes  all  or 
part  of  more  than  one  State. 

"RECOMMENDED    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall.  In  cooperation 
with  appropriate  State,  Interstate,  and  re- 
gional and  local  agencies,  within  eighteen 
months  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970,  recom- 
mend to  appropriate  agencies  standards  for 
solid  waste  collection  and  disposal  systems 
(including  systems  for  private  use)  which 
are  consistent  with  health,  air,  and  water 
pollution  standards  and  can  be  adapted  to 
applicable  land  use  plans. 

"(b)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  recommend  model  codes,  ordi- 
nances, and  statutes  which  are  designed  to 
Implement  this  section  and  the  purposes  of 
this  Act." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  213(a)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act   (as  so  redesignated  by 
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this  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  ou  ^ 
after   ■•1969."    and    by    inserting 
period    at    the   end    thereof    the 
".   not   to   exceed   $83,000,000   for 
year   ending   June   30.    1971.   not 
8153.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30    1972.  and  not  to  exceed  $216 
the   fiscal   year  ending  June   30. 
sunns  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
until  expended". 

(b)  Section  213(b)  of  such  Act  ( 
designated)     is    amended    by 
•and"  after  "1969. "  and  by  insertini; 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
".  not  to  exceed  $17,500,000  for  the 
ending  June  30.  1971.  not  to  exceed 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
and  not  to  exceed  $22,500,000  for  t 
year  ending  June  30.  1973". 

(c)  Section  213  of  such  Act   (as 
Dated)  Is  further  amended  by  addln  ; 
end  thereof  the  following   new  su 

"(c)   Such  portion  as  the 
determine,  but  not  more  than  1  per 
of  any  appropriation  for  grants 
or  other  payments  under  any 
this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  beginni 
June  30.   1970.  shall  be  available  fo' 
atlon   (directly,  or  by  grants,  or 
of  any  program  authorized  by  this 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by 
shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years 
after  June  30.  1970. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
thing  completely  clear  from 
this  committee — and  that  is, 
Bureau    of    the    Budget 
spending  contained  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  Bureau 
Budget  does  not  express  themsel,' 
way  or  the  other  on  the  spending 
bill. 

All  of  the  views  that  were 
all  of  the  testimony  was  general!; 
administration  bill  as  introduced 
self  and  the  gentleman  from 
Springer). 

After  hearing  all  of  the 
all  of  the  testimony,  the 
came  up  with  a  new  bill 
thought  would  be  in  the  best 
the  Nation.  That  was  done  after 
all  of  the  testimony. 

So  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
express  themselves  one  way  or 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  and  that 
fertly  obvious  even  from  a  casual 
of  the  hearings.  The  Committee 
ered  H.R.  15847  and  HH.  15848 
came  back  to  HJl.   11833  and 
that  bill  to  the  House  floor. 

Mr.   STAGGERS.   That   is    w 
subcommittee  did  after  their 
tions  and  it  was  certainly  wi 
rights  to  do  so  after  hearing  al 
testimony  and  deciding  that  It 
best  bill  to  bring  to  the  floor.  I 
in  this  instance. 

Mr.   GROSS.   Well,   we   do 
whether  events  in  the  future  will 
a  veto  of  this  bill,  on  the  basis 
exceeds   the  budget.  We  do 
what  the  future  holds  for  this 
in  the  way  of  acceptance  at  th(( 
House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  have  no 
tion  of  any  such  thing  as  a  veto. 
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consulted  with  the  administration  about 
the  bill  and  I  would  certainly  not  think 
there  would  be  a  veto. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  pollution  and  en- 
vironment are  fast  becoming  sacred  cows. 
I  would  not  know  what  to  look  forward 
to  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment 
wfts  &&n*6€d  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
tl.^  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Abernethy.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  11833)  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  in  order  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
of  solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  to  im- 
prove research  programs  pursuant  to 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  H.R.  1068,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  339.  nays  0,  not  voting  90, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  184] 
YEAS— 339 
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Abbltt 

Blatnlk 

Camp 

Abernethy 

Boland 

Carter 

Adams 

Boiling 

Casey 

Albert 

Brademas 

Cederberg 

Alexander 

Bray 

Chamberlain 

Anderson. 

Brinkley 

ChappeU 

(3allf. 

Brooks 

Clark 

Anderson.  111. 

Broomfleld 

Clausen. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Brotzman 

Don  H. 

Annunzlo 

Brown.  Calif. 

Clawson.  Del 

Ashbrook 

Brown.  Mich. 

Clay 

Ashley 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cleveland 

Aspinall 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Cohelan 

Ayres 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Collier 

Baring 

Buchanan 

Collins 

Barrett 

Burke.  Fla. 

Colmer 

Belcher 

Conte 

Bell.  Calif. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Corbett 

Bennett 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Corman 

Berry 

Burton,  CaUf . 

CoughUn 

BetU 

Burton.  UUh 

Cowger 

BevlU 

Bush 

Cramer 

Blaggl 

Button 

Crane 

Blester 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Ctilver 

Blanton 

CabeU 

Daniel.  Va. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Reid.  lU. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Reifel 

Dellenback 

Kartb 

Reuss 

Denney 

Kastenmeier 

Rhodes 

Dennis 

Kazen 

RIeRle 

Derwlnskl 

Kee 

Rivers 

Devlne 

King 

Roberts 

Dickinson 

Kleppe 

Rodino 

Dlggs 

Kluczynskl 

Roe 

Dlngell 

Kuykendall 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Donohue 

Kyi 

Rosers.  Fla. 

Dorn 

Kyros 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dowdy 

Landgrebe 

Rostenkowskl 

Downing 

Langen 

Roudebush 

Duncan 

LatU 

Ruppe 

Dwyer 

Leggett 

Ruth 

Eckhardt 

Lennon 

St  Germain 

Edmoudson 

Lloyd 

Sandman 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Long.  La. 

Satterfleld 

Edwards.  Calif 

Long.  Md. 

Saylor 

Edwards,  La. 

Lujan 

Schadeberg 

Ellberg 

Lukens 

Scherle 

Esch 

McClory 

Schneebell 

Evans.  Colo. 

McCloskey 

Schweugel 

Evins.  Teiui. 

McClure 

Scott 

Fallon 

Mcculloch 

Sebellua 

Fascell 

McDade 

Shipley 

FIndley 

McFall 

Shrlver 

Fisher 

Macdonald. 

SIkes 

Flood 

Mass. 

Slsk 

Flowers 

Madden 

Skubltz 

Flynt 

Mabon 

Smith.  Calif. 

Foley 

MalllUrd 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Ford. 

Mann 

Snyder 

William  D. 

Marsh 

Springer 

Foreman 

Martin 

Stafford 

Fountain 

Mathlas 

Staggers 

Fraser 

Matsunaga 

Stanton 

Frellnghuysen 

May 

Steed 

Prey 

Mayne 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Friedel 

Meeds 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Melcher 

Stephens 

Fulton.  Teun. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Stokes 

Puqua 

Miller.  Ohio 

Stubblefield 

Gallfianakis 

Mills 

Stuckey 

Oallagber 

Mlnlsh 

Sullivan 

Carmatz 

Mink 

Symington 

Oettys 

Mlze 

Taft 

Olalmo 

MizeU 

Talcott 

Gibbons 

Monagan 

Taylor 

Ooldwater 

Moorhead 

Teague,  Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Morse 

Teague,  Tex. 

Goodllng 

Morton 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Green,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Thompson,  N.J 

OrlfBn 

Moss 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Grifflths 

Murphy,  m. 

Tleman 

Gross 

Myers 

Tunney 

Oubser 

Natcher 

UdaU 

Gude 

Nedzl 

Ullman 

Hagan 

Nelsen 

Van  Deerlln 

Haley 

Nichols 

Vander  Jagt 

Hall 

Nix 

Vanlk 

Halpern 

Obey 

Vigortto 

Hansen.  Wash 

O'Hara 

Waggonner 

Harrington 

O'Konskl 

Waldle 

Harsha 

Olsen 

Wampler 

Harvey 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Watklna 

Hathaway 

Passman 

Watts 

Hays 

Patman 

Whalen 

Hebert 

Patten 

Whalley 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Pelly 

White 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pepper 

Whltehurst 

Helstoskl 

Perkins 

Whltten 

Henderson 

Pettis 

WldnaU 

Hicks 

Phllbln 

Wigglna 

Hogan 

Pickle 

Williams 

Hollfleld 

Pike 

Wilson,  Bob 

Horton 

Plrnle 

Winn 

Hosmer 

Poage 

Wold 

Hull 

Poll 

Wright 

Hun  gate 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Wyatt 

Hunt 

Price.  Tex. 

Wylle 

Hutchinson 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Wyman 

Ichord 

Puclnskl 

Yates 

Jacobs 

Quie 

Yatron 

Jannan 

QuIUen 

ZablocU 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Rallsback 

Zion 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Randall 

Zwach 

Jonas 

Rarick 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rees 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— «0 

Adair 

Bow 

Daddarlo 

Addabbo 

Brasco 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Anderson, 

Brock 

Davis.  Wis. 

Tenn. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Andrews. 

Caffery 

de  la  Garza 

N.Oak. 

Carey 

Delaney 

Arends 

Celler 

Dent 

Beall,  Md. 

Chlsholm 

Dulskl 

Bingham 

Clancy 

Erlenbom 

Blackburn 

Conable 

Eshleman 

Boggs 

Conyers 

Farbsteln 
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Lowensteln 

Price,  m. 

McCarthy 

PurceU 

McDonald, 

R«ld.  N.Y. 

Mich. 

Roblson 

McEwen 

Rooney,  N.Y 

McKneally 

Rosenthal 

McMlUan 

Roth 

MacGregor 

Roybal 

Mesklll 

Ryan 

Michel 

Scheuer 

MUva 

suck 

Mmshall 

Smith,  Iowa 

MoUoban 

Stratton 

Montgomery 

Watson 

Morgan 

Welcker 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

WUson, 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Charles  H. 

Ottmger 

Wolff 

Podell 

Wydler 

Pollock 

Young 

Powell 

Felghan 
Fish 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Oaydos 
Gilbert 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
G rover 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Howard 
Keith 
Klrwan 
Koch 
Landrum 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Pord. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Murphy  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Beall. 

Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  McCarthy  wtth  Mr.  FUh. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mlcbl- 
gftn. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  McMlUan  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Rotb. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Caffery. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Farbsteln. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Felghan. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Lowensteln. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENTS  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  17399,  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  17399) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texsis? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following;  conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon, 
Whitten,  Evins  of  Tennessee,  Natcher, 
Flood,  Steed,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Messrs.  Jonas,  Cederberg, 
Michel,  and  Langen. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  1194)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning September  20,  1970.  and  ending 
September  26,  1970,  as  "National  Ma- 
chine Tool  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAEJSR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man is  this  National  Machine  Tool  Week 
with  or  without  widgets? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  should 
be;  It  could  be. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  Is.  anything  to  sup- 
port National  Machine  Tool  Week? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man thinks  this  Is  Important  enough  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  its 
passage? 

Mr.  ROGEaiS  of  Colorado.  I  am  sure 
that  we  could  get  by  without  it.  This  is 
important,  and  we  do  have  a  number 
of  sponsors  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  c*)jection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1194 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  a  tribute  to 
the  Importance  of  the  national  machine  tool 
Industry  to  the  American  econ<»ny,  In  recog- 
nition of  Its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Nation 
In  peace  and  for  our  national  defense  and 
with  the  realization  of  the  role  It  must  play 
In  the  development  of  the  sophisticated  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  necessary  to  eliminate 
and  prevent  pollution,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  period  beginning  Sep- 


tember 20,  1970,  and  ending  September  26, 
1970.  as  "National  Machine  Tool  Week",  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Interested  groups  and  organizations  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  RETAILING  WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  1255)  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  January  10,  1971,  through  Janu- 
ary 16.  1971,  as  "National  Retailing 
Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEIAKEni.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  1255 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  honor  of  the 
retailers  and  In  recognition  of  the  60th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  National  RetAll  Mer- 
chants Association  to  be  held  In  New  York. 
New  York,  during  the  period  January  10. 
1971,  through  January  13,  1971,  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  that  period  as  "Na- 
tional Retailing  Week"  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Interested 
groups  and  organizations  to  observe  such 
period  with  approriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  HAZARD:  NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANTS 

(Mr.  FXOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us 
here  have  objection  to  progress,  and  I 
am  concerned  at  this  time  with  that  part 
of  progress  which  deals  In  the  realm  of 
nuclear  power  and  nuclear  materials.  We 
have  had  several  examples  of  where  those 
scientists  and  persons  in  charge  of  these 
programs  have  suggested  and  spoken  a 
great  deal  about  such  programs,  only  to 
abandon  them  or  withdraw  them. 

There  Is  proposed,  and  talked  of  at 
least,  for  construction  in  the  town  of 
Meshopper,  while  not  In  my  district,  is 
adjEM;ent  and  contiguous  thereto.  We 
have  heard  from  our  own  technicians 
that  the  proposals  there  are  largely  in 
the  realm  of  talk  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  breeder  concerned. 

I  have  made  some  statements  on  this 
and  we  will  perhaps  with  the  help  of  our 
own  technicians  proceed  further  to  ex- 
amine the  potential  of  this  plant  before 
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It  is  ever  built.  We  think  It  \i  largely 
talk  and  out  of  an  abundance  of  caution 
we  must  take  care  of  ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  must  vclce  con- 
cern regarding  the  activities  o%  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  personnel  afrid  their 
evident  small  concern  for  the  l|ves  and 
property  of  fellow  Americans. 

Having  assiuned  the  shibboleth  of  "nu- 
clear scientist,"  and  occupying  i>osltlon3 
which  are  completely  free  from  personal 
liability,  these  people  have  alrei  dy  gone 
far  toward  effectively  negating  our  na- 
tional defense  by  strategically  placing 
many  large  nuclear  power  reactors  in 
heavily  populated  Industrial  localities. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  some  27  of  these  huge  repositories  of 
radioactive  poisons  have  been  biiilt,  with 
another  hundred  planned.  The  smaUest 
of  these  enlarged  submarine- tj-p^  nuclear 
power  reactors,  at  full  fission  product  in- 
ventory, is  more  potentially  letlial  than 
all  of  the  chemical  warfare  gases  ever 
mantifactured — and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  expert  sabotettrs  could  des  ;roy  any 
power  reactor  at  will,  because  ne  ther  the 
AEC  nor  the  public  utility  own;r  Is  re- 
quired by  law  to  build  In  such  a  fashion 
as  to  defend  against  sabotage  and/or 
against  conventional  enemy  actipn. 

It  Is  logical  to  assume  that  th^se  mon- 
strous containers  of  poison  woUld  con- 
stitute the  initial  targets  of  convjentional 
weapoas  in  the  event  of  enemi  action. 
The  surprise  demolition  of  eves  one  of 
these  nuclear  power  reactors  T<mi  the 
densely  poptilated  Eastern  seaboard 
would  force  tens  at  millions  o*  Amer- 
icans to  promptly  evacuate  then-  homes 
and  to  flee  inland,  abandoning  industrial 
complexes  upon  which  we  dei>end  to 
support  our  national  defense.  T^  imag- 
ination is  overwhelmed  in  jcontem- 
plating  the  problem  of  defenqing  this 
continent  against  a  resourceful  and 
determined  enemy,  following  tha  demoli- 
tion of  several  strategically  loatted  nu- 
clear reactors,  with  the  attendant  wide- 
spread radioactive  contaminati  }n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  illustate  how 
demonstrably  impractical  and  danger- 
ous AEC  planning  has  been  in  Ihe  past, 
I  offer  the  following  example.  In  which 
I  took  a  considerable  personal  Interest: 
It  was  just  11  yetkTs  ago  that  I  brought 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  here 
on  this  floor,  the  wild  proposal  erf  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  "produce 
vast  quantities  of  oil"  by  si  bjecting 
Rocky  Mountain  oil  shale  to  nuclear 
blasting.  as  advertised  in  literally  hun- 
dreds of  glowing  press  releases. 

My  lone  oppo6iti<m  to  the  horrendous 
AEC  fantasy  of  1959,  ably  assisted  by 
the  technical  support  of  Mr.  Morgan  G. 
Huntington  of  Galesville.  Md..  was  en- 
tirely successful.  The  AEC.  whpse  per- 
sonnel suffered  many  ruffled  feathers, 
finally  backed  down  and  canceled  that 
oil  shale  blasting  project,  the  date  and 
location  of  which  had  been  flxed  for 
more  than  a  year,  in  collaboration  with 
another  technical  agency,  whose  per- 
sonnel also  failed  to  stop  and  think. 

Remarks  made  during  my  sol<  opposi- 
tion to  that  1959  AEC  project,  alpng  with 
technical  arguments  presented  by  Mr. 
Huntington,  are  recorded  on  pakes  1479 


through  1484  of  the  CONcixssic»f*L 
Record  for  February  2,  1959  and  page 
A1884  through  A1887  of  the  March  9. 
1959,  Record. 

The  magnitude  and  gravity  of  that 
Incredible  1959  AEC  blunder  are  sum- 
marized on  pa«e  1483  of  the  Febru- 
ary 2,  1959,  Record,  as  "Operation  Deso- 
lation Denver,"  which  was  written  In  a 
letter  by  Mr.  Himtlngton  to  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Before  long,  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Its  prematiire  promotion  of  nuclear  pow- 
er generating  technology  and  Its  danger- 
ous placement  of  these  experimental 
power  reactors,  and  I  shall  dwell  further 
upon  this  evident  prelude  to  catastrophe 
as  planned  by  our  experts. 

For  the  moment.  I  will  extend  these 
remarks  by  inserting  Into  the  Record  an 
Interesting  editorial  on  the  subjects  of 
nuclear  power  reactors  and  the  scarcity 
of  fuel  therefor.  This  editorial  Is  written 
by  this  same  Mr.  Htmtington  of  Gales- 
ville, Md.,  and  It  Is  published  in  the 
March  1970  Issue  of  the  South  Anne 
Anindel  Lions  Club  Bulletin,  and  I  quote 
It  as  follows : 

Editorial 

In  the  October  Issue  of  this  Bulletin  we 
reported  certain  extremely  serious  objections 
to  the  operation  of  any  large  experimental 
nuclear  reactor  wltbtn  a  heavily  populated 
area.  More  spteclflcally,  we  recited  reasons 
given  by  experts  for  strenuously  opposing  the 
construction  of  the  two  enormous  experi- 
mental units  now  a-bulldlng  forty  miles 
southeast  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

The  chief  cause  for  alarm  at  this  promo- 
tion of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as 
cited  by  authorities  on  nuclear  fission,  is  the 
quite  obvious  vulnerability  of  nuclear  reac- 
tors to  destruction  by  conventional  explo- 
sives, coupled  with  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  experimental  re«u:tors  wUl  con- 
i^aln  large  quantities  of  ultra-deadly  radio- 
active poisons  vastly  greater  in  people-kill- 
ing potential  than  the  total  of  all  the  chemi- 
cal warfare  poisons  yet  produced  on  E^arth. 

That  neither  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion nor  the  Baltimore  Oas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany has  the  legal  responsibility  to  build  In 
such  a  fashion  as  to  defend  against  sabotage 
is  disturbing  and  difficult  to  understand. 
Even  more  frightening  is  the  history  of  AEC 
he.irlngs  relating  to  nuclear  reactor  hasards: 
In  not  one  instance  has  the  ASC  or  any  elec- 
tric power  company  admitted  to  the  agenda 
for  discussion,  a  study  of  the  probable  effect 
upon  the  surrounding  population  should 
Enemy  action  demolish  and  scatter  a  nuclear 
reactor  installation  by  conventional  explo- 
sives. We  cannot  but  wonder  why  State 
Oovernors  remain  coolly  indifferent  to  this 
monstrously  careless  threat  to  our  lives  and 
property,  in  neglecting  to  carefully  weigh 
the  potential  danger  of  these  modern  Trojan 
Horses  and  by  falling  to  thoroughly  evaluate 
the  usefulness  of  nuclear  fission  technology 
as  presently  developed. 

Should  one  of  our  more  courageous  State 
Governors  undertalte  a  detailed  analysis  of 
what  the  AEC  is  urging  upon  the  people  of 
bis  State,  experts  in  nuclear  fission  predict 
that  the  Governor's  findings  will  Inclucte 
these  several  conclusions: 

1.  In  the  light  of  presently  developed  tech- 
nology, such  as  that  to  be  employed  at  Cal- 
vert Cliffs.  America's  total  uranium  ore  re- 
serve comprises  an  insignificant  energy  sup- 
plement (less  than  one  percent)  to  that  of 
our  coal,  and,  therefore,  the  niiclear  power 
reactors  projected  for  Calvert  Cliffs  do  not 
constitute  a  useful  means  of  generating  elec- 
tric energy  from  uranium. 


2.  The  bundred-odd  huge  experimental 
power  reactors  currently  being  constructed 
in  the  United  States  of  America  will  com- 
pletely exhaust  our  Icnown  uranium  ore  with- 
in fifteen  years — So  woefully  poor  is  our 
present  reactor  technology  that  if  all  of  our 
uranium  ore  were  converted  to  electric  energy 
by  the  Calvert  Cliffs  type  of  plant,  tt  would 
equate  to  no  more  than  the  amount  of  coal 
which  was  mined  and  burned  in  the  USA 
during  the  past  twelve  years. 

3.  The  building  of  any  additional  experi- 
mental boiling  water  and/or  pressurized 
water  reactors  after  1960  serves  no  useful 
purpose.  No  Important  improvement  In  ura- 
nium economy  has  been  made  over  the  past 
fifteen  years  employing  this  particular  tech- 
nology and  no  significant  improvement  Is 
expected.  Adequate  operating  data  for  proc- 
ess evaluation  are  available  from  those  sev- 
eral power  reactors  which  were  put  into  op- 
eration  prior  to  1960 — Quite  plainly,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  recommending 
Investment  in  a  technology  for  which  fuel 
cannot  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
amortize  that   investment. 

4.  Pressurized  water  reactors  are  neatly 
useful  for  powering  submarines  and  other 
ships  of  war,  but  make  Uttle  sense  when  put 
to  use  in  central  electric  energy  generating 
stations  because  of  their  sadly  Inefficient 
utilization  of  uranium. 

5.  Although  the  AEC  has  spent  some  920 
hillion  on  nuclear  reactor  research  and  de- 
velopment over  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
the  operation  of  a  "fast  breeder"  reactor 
for  the  production  of  plutonlum  fuel  has 
yet  to  be  demonstrated.  However,  were  the 
commercial  manufacture  of  plutonlum  239 
from  uranium  238  an  accomplished  tech- 
nique, no  pressurized  water  reactor  is  safely 
controllable  if  fueled  by  plutonlum — which 
shoots  down  the  final  specious  argument  in 
favor  of  building  the  Calvert  Cliffs  pUnt  and 
others  nice  it. 

6.  In  order  to  make  uranium  fission  a  truly 
significant  energy  source,  the  AEC  will  be 
forced  to  pick  up  a  more  promising  tech- 
nology where  It  left  off  around  lOSO  and  to 
authorize  its  development  on  an  accelerated 
basis. 

7.  The  maximum  credible  effect  of  the 
demolition  of  the  two  Calvert  Cliffs  reactors 
at  full  fission  product  Inventory,  with  re- 
peated bombing  and  scattering  of  tbe  debris 
during  on-sbore  winds  would  promptly  elim- 
inate, for  generations  to  come,  essentially 
all  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  a  large  part  of  Virginia  as 
habitable  areas.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
estimated  effect  of  similar  demolition  by 
Enemy  action  of  the  coastaUy  exposed  nu- 
clear reactors  In  Florida,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Connecticut. 

Many  in  our  Federal  Government  have 
been  persuaded  that  these  huge,  shamefully 
wasteful,  devastatingly  dangerous  Trojan 
Horses  are  good  for  us. — HopefuUy.  perhaps 
some  State  Governor  will  read  this  humble 
editorial,  become  concerned  and  take  appro- 
priate Investigative  action. 

Morgan  G.  Huntinctok. 

To  make  us  all  feel  better  about  everything 
almost  immediately,  we  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  placebo  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  January  10  and  which 
we  herebelow  set  forth  verbatim: 

"GREEN   LIGHT  AT  CALVERT  CLIITS" 

"The  nuclear  power  plant  being  built  at 
Calvert  Cliffs  in  Maryland  now  has  been  fully 
endorsed  In  a  voluminous  report  drafted  by 
a  special  Investigating  group  named  some 
time  ago  by  Governor  Marvin  Mandel.  The 
Governor,  to  his  credit,  has  been  quick  to 
concur  in  the  report's  findings.  These  findings 
are  to  the  effect  that  there  are  no  real  eco- 
logical or  other  dangers  involved  In  the 
project. 
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"Mandel's  affirmative  position  adds  up  to 
an  act  of  considerable  political  courage  in 
the  teeth  of  the  massive  and  often  emotional 
opposition  that  had  been  organized  against 
the  plant  by  conservationists  and  other 
groups.  It  adds  up.  also,  to  an  act  of  reason 
and  simple  common  sense.  For  there  Is  no 
doubt  in  the  judgment  of  the  experts — m- 
cludlng  particularly  the  exceptionally  knowl- 
edgeable experts  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission— that  what  the  Baltimore  Gas  & 
Electric  Company  is  building  at  Calvert  Cliffs 
will  in  no  way  imperil  the  'health,  safety  or 
economy'  of  Maryland  and  its  citizens. 

"Beyond  that,  since  the  $387-million  plant 
win  occupy  a  1.136-acre  site  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  about  45  miles  southeast  of  this 
Capital  City,  the  experts  give  assurances  that 
It  win  endanger  nobody — no  person,  no  liv- 
ing thing — tn  our  own  immediate  environ- 
ment here  in  the  District  and  its  suburbs. 
In  short,  all  will  be  as  safe  as  any  con- 
ventional electricity-producing  faculty, 
whether  powered  by  oil.  gas  or  falling  water. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  safer — and  certainly  clean- 
er. Furthermore,  believe  it  or  not,  it  con- 
ceivably may  help  to  increase  the  supply  of 
shellfish  and  other  aquatic  life  in  the  Bay. 
(CEPA.  note.) 

"This  is  a  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  not  only 
by  Marylanders  but  all  Americans.  For  the 
whole  Nation  is  moving  into  a  future  where 
the  need  for  electricity  will  double  every 
decade,  and  that  need  will  require  the  build- 
ing of  many  more  nuclear  plants  all  across 
the  country.  Calvert  Cliffs  is  just  part  of  the 
beginning.  Senseless  fears  about  the  har- 
nessed atom  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the 
clear  light  of  reason." 

Now.  isn't  that  nice  &  comforting?  Perhaps 


we  should  call  the  Star's  persuasive  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  Vice  President  Splro  Ag- 
new,  who  seems  to  suspect  that  our  benevo- 
lent, omniscient  National  Press  Isn't  always 
so  actively  in  there,  diligently  sifting  out  and 
emphasizing  all  those  things  which  are  really 
good  for  us. — MGH. 

I  also  quote  from  a  bulletin  by  Mr. 
Himtlngton  entitled  "Quantitative  Esti- 
mate of  the  Electric  Energy  Currently 
Derived  Prom  Uranium,"  as  follows: 
Quantitative  Estimate  of  the  Electric 
Energy  Currently  Derived  From  Urani- 
um 

The  nuclear  fission  of  a  single  gram  of 
uranium-235  yields  some  74  million  Btu  of 
heat,  which  is  the  amount  of  heat  generated 
in  burning  three  tons  of  coal. — As  Is  well 
knovtrn.  an  impressively  destructible  explo- 
sion (Hiroshima -size)  results  from  banging 
together  two  handfuls  of  this  fissionable 
isotope  of  uranium. 

Not  nearly  so  impressive,  however,  is  the 
disappointingly  small  amount  of  electric 
energy  that  Is  realized  from  uranium 
through  presently  developed  nuclear  reac- 
tor technology.  In  fueling  the  reactors  ac- 
tively promoted  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, such  as  those  under  construction 
at  Calvert  Cliffs.  Maryland,  one  ton  of  uranl. 
um  oxide  originally  extracted  from  its  ores 
equates  to  about  2400  tons  of  coal,  in  terms 
of  the  electric  energy  generated. — Currently, 
electric  energy  realization  is  only  about  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  total  potential 
energy  of  uranium.  All  of  the  99.9  ^c  balance 
of  energy  is  irrecoverably  and  forever  lost  as 
is  herebelow  explained  in  this  fully  labeled 
heat  rate  equation: 


Grams  of  U-235  per  short  ton  ol  natural  uranium 

Fuel  reprMessing  efficiency  (0.3  percent  burnup,  3  percent  processing  loss) 
Efficiency  ol  U-23S  enrichment 

Units  ot  Uai+Uni  fissioned  with  lull  Pu  recycle 
Fuel  nonfission  absorption  factor 

B.t.u.  heat  yield  per  gram  fissioned 
Efficiency,  thermal-electric 
I        Uranium  content  of  U|Oi 
6.200X01  x0.^X(l-t-3JXO703x74xl0'x0.25x0.85 


3,413  B.tu.  per  kilowatt  hour  electric 

The  projected  100-mlllion  kilowatts  of  nu- 
clear-electric generating  capacity  will  com- 
pletely dissipate  America's  610,(XX)  tons  of 
•60.000-a-ton  uranium  oxide  in  about  four 
years. 

In  modern  plants,  one  ton  of  dry,  ash-free 
coal  produces  3000  kilowatt  hours  of  electric 
energy.  Therefore,  uranium  oxide  at  $60,000 
a  net  ton  is  equivalent  to  coal  at  $25  a  net 
ton.  maf. 

Furthermore,  by  this  same  nuclear  tech- 
nology. America's  610.0(X>  reserve  of  $60,000- 
a-ton  uranium  oxide  is  equivalent  to  1.22 
billion  tons  of  coal,  which  Is  an  amount  nor- 
mally consumed  in  the  United  States  each 
three  years. 

Following  the  imminent  exhaustion  of 
America's  "cheap"  uranium  ore,  the  produc- 
tion cost  of  UjOg  can  be  expected  to  rise 
sharply  by  a  factor  of  perhaps  100  and  the 
second  half  million  tons  of  uranium  oxide 
will  probably  cost  in  the  order  of  $6,000,000  a 
ton. 

At  this  writing,  there  Is  no  significant 
amount  of  uranium  reserved  exclusively  for 
Naval  and  MUltary  fuel. — It  would  be  pru- 
dent to  set  aside  at  least  300.000  tons  of  this 
essential  fuel  for  military  purposes  other 
than  tbe  manufacture  of  weapons. 

Whether  the  persormel  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  one  day  be  ad- 
Judged  guilty  of  shocking  incompetence 
for  so  systematically  Jeopardizing   the 


'7,290,000  Kwh  per  short  Ion  uranium  oxide 

national  defense;  whether  these  people 
will  be  found  guilty  of  fraud  for  advising 
public  utility  companies  to  invest  heavily 
in  a  half-baked  electric  energj  generat- 
ing technology  for  which  no  signiflcsmt 
amoimt  of  fuel  can  be  provided,  is  not  for 
us  here  to  decide.  However,  it  Is  clear  to 
me  that  all  further  ftmds  for  this  agency 
must  be  withheld  pending  a  full  explana- 
tion of  this  extremely  serious  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  war,  and  this 
Vietnam  action  Is  probably  the  most  ex- 
pensive war  In  our  history  in  both  lives 
and  materials.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the 
very  dangerous  situation  which  faces  us 
now,  it  becomes  imperative  that  all  nu- 
clear power  reactors  and  all  fuel  reproc- 
essing plants  that  may  be  considered 
vulnerable  to  demolition  by  conventional 
weapons,  be  deactivated  at  once. 


BANNING  USE  OF  16  PESTICIDES  ON 
DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  LANDS 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  Hided 


on  his  recent  move  to  ban  the  tise  of 
16  pesticides  on  Department  of  In- 
terior lands.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  follow 
the  fine  example  set  by  his  Cabinet  col- 
league. 

Secretary  Hickel's  action  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  responsiveness  which  is 
needed  in  government  today.  Not  only 
did  the  Secretary  ban  the  use  of  DDT 
and  other  pesticides  which  are  threaten- 
ing the  existence  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  even  finding  their  way  into  public 
drinking  water  supplies,  but  he  has  di- 
rected the  Department  of  the  Interior  of- 
ficials to  use  nonchemical  means  of  pest 
control  whenever  it  is  feasible.  Certainly 
this  is  the  kind  of  action  which  ought  to 
be  followed  by  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. 

As  beneficial  as  Secretary  Hickel's  ac- 
tion was,  its  effects  can  only  go  so  far  un- 
less It  is  followed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  because  it  Is  that  Depart- 
ment which  registers  pesticides  which 
are  then  allowed  for  use  by  other  Gov- 
enjnent  agencies,  by  farmers  and  by 
home  gardeners. 

I  strongly  urge  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Hardin  to  take  the  same  action 
which  Secretary  Hlckel  has  taken,  at 
least  as  far  as  DI>T  is  concerned.  The  evi- 
dence indicating  that  tills  chemical  is  a 
hazard  to  the  environment  is  overwhelm- 
ing, and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  hazard  to 
the  public  health  and  welfare  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  as  well.  By  banning 
now  the  use  of  DDT,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  doing  a  service  to 
the  consumers  which  his  Department  is 
supposed  to  protect  and  to  the  farmers 
who  find  with  increasing  frequency  that 
they  are  the  economic  victims  when  ex- 
cessive amounts  of  DDT  or  other  pesti- 
cide residues  prevent  their  proiducts 
from  being  sold  on  the  market. 

Our  laws  regarding  pesticides  are  so 
full  of  loopholes  that  even  officials  at  the 
USDA  have  recently  told  the  Congress 
that  these  laws  must  be  tightened.  That 
attitude  by  the  Department  of  A^cul- 
ture  is  very  encouraging,  but  action  by 
the  Congress  will  not  come  within  the 
next  week  or  even  the  next  month.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  act  against 
DDT,  and  he  ctm  do  so  Immediately  by 
suspending  the  registration  of  this  chem- 
ical. It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
everyone  if  he  did  so. 


LET   US  FLIP   THE   LIGHT   SWITCH 
ON  THE  PUBLIC  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  KAZEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KAZES^.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  common  charges  leveled  by  the 
average  citizen  against  the  various  Gov- 
ernment bodies,  is  the  secrecy  surroimd- 
Ing  their  proceedings  cJid  the  lack  of  in- 
formation describing  the  nature  of  their 
actions. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  In  my  home 
State  of  Texas,  our  legislature  several 
years  ago  enacted  an  open  meeting 
law  aimed  at  curbing  the  objectionable 
practice  of  closed  sessions  for  the  trans- 
acting of  pubUc  matters. 
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Nevertheless,  it  is  nigh  an 
task  for  the  average  citizen 
to  attend  all  of  the  sessions 
government  entities.  Likeuls^, 
media  faces  a  comparable 
seeking  to  adequately  cover 
tivilles.    Thus,    even    in 
meetings  covered,  time  and 
their  making  a  detailed  and 
port. 

In  this  respect,  some  of 
ents  suggest  a  broad-scale 
Ilw  :^  recommended  in  a  re«eht 
published  by  the  Seguin 
guin,  Tex.  I  find  this  a  most 
and  nov^  solution,  and  I 
mission  to  Insert  it  In  the 
my  colleagues  may  have  an 
to  acquaint  themselves  with 
pos&l. 

Lrr's  Pup  thb  Light  Sm*itchi 

Managing  Uie  public's  bu&tneiB  in  secrecy 
Is  aa  mucb  responsible  (or  the  b-eakdown  of 
confidence  In  government  as  the  lack  of  sun- 
shine Is  for  the  breakdown  of  phj  slcai  health, 

Texas  laws,  unfortunately,  ar«  among  the 
most  Uberal  In  the  U.S.  regart^ng  govern- 
ment's activities  which  are  never  tnade  known 
to  the  public.  And  the  multitude  of  abuses 
that  have  reanltcd  are  almost 

A  break  In  this  bleiLk  picture 
Texas  within  the  past  year  with  the  adop 
tlon  of  the  so-called  "open  meetU  gs"  require 
ment  of  various  government  bodies.  But  this 
break  is  only  minor,  of  course 
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to  adequately  cover  aU  meetlfigs  of  local 
government. 

Which  means  that  the  only  4lear  way  of 
re-lnstllllng  near  complete  publl :  confidence 
In  government  as  well  as  to  prot  (ct  the  pub- 
He's  Interest  is  for  Texas  to  adqpt  a  broad- 
scale  pubUcatloas  law. 

Every  act.  In  fact  every  meeting,  of  ovr 
bodies  of  government  should  be  i  ecorded  and 
Inunedately  published,  word  fqr  word,  for 
pubUc  consumption. 

Newspapers  going  on  the  stuAip  for  such 
a  broadscale  publications  law  a-e  often  ac- 
cused of  having  only  Interests  in  the  publish- 
ing revenues,  a  shallow  accusation  that 
nevertheless  causes  other  newsp^>ert  not  to 
enter  the  campaign. 

But  this  charge  la  a  ridiculous!  red  herring 
Inserted  by  lobbyists  to  oppose  iiuch  a  pub- 
lications law.  They  are  hired  to  { rotect  those 
who  profiteer  on  government  seirecy. 

It's  undoubtedly  true  that  some  of  the 
newspaper  community  are  sub6l(  Uzed  by  po- 
litical Interests  believing  them  U  be  a  key  to 
their  successful  career  In  office.  1  lut  the  gen- 
eral newspmper  family  would  gal  \  little  from 
these  legal  publications. 

Most  ot  the  principal  opponei^  of  a  gen- 
eral publications  law  are  flghti^ig  to  shield 
clients  from  the  public  spotlight . 

Only  recently,  for  example,  at,  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  requlir  that  fore- 
closure notices  on  a  man's  home  or  property 
be  published  in  a  newspaper  two  weeks  be- 
fore such  foreclosures  took  plac( . 

It  has  not  been  a  rare  thing  tc  see  a  man's 
lifetime  efforts  be  gobbled  up  bj  forecloeure 
Just  because  the  victim  didn't  kn  ow  the  fore- 
closure notice  had  been  "publlslied"  on  the 
back  door  of  the  courthouse.  An<  [  this  is  just 
one  of  the  evils  Involved  In  thii  matter. 

Discerning  newspapers  and  the  Texas  Press 
Association  Itself,  which  represeiits  some  600 
newspapers,  brought  the  matter  before  a 
committee  of  the  Texas  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

But  the  tilver-toncaed  oratory  of  highly 
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paid  lobbyists  representing  dissenting  Inter- 
ests won  that  day  by  easily  capturing  the 
votes  of  the  young  Representatives  on  that 
comnUttee. 

There  are  some  bard  battles  ahead  to  In- 
stall  any  kind  of  general  publications  law 
at  all  in  our  State. 

But  we  don't  need  any  more  examples 
than  we've  already  been  shown  to  demon- 
strate any  more  clearly  the  great  and  abso- 
lute need  for  such  a  law. 

The  public  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  and  study  the  sesslon-by-sesston, 
word-by-word  actions  of  Its  vsu'lous  elected 
and  appointed  officials.  They  might  discover 
some  of  those  officials  never  do  anything. 
Or  that  they  do  too  much.  Or  vote  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  their  constituency. 

Tes,  the  public  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  because,  after  all,  the  public 
Is  paying  for  government  Itself.  The  public 
deserves  the  right  to  know  what  It's  getting 
for  its  money. 


DR.  WAYNE  C.  GROVER,  THIRD 
ARCHIVIST  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  who 
truly  believed  that  the  past  is  prcdog 
and  who  ^>ent  his  adult  life  trying  to 
make  the  American  past  better  known 
has  left  us.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  talk  about  him  and  what  he 
did. 

The  man  was  Dr.  Wajme  C.  Grover. 
third  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  who 
died  in  his  home  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.. 
on  June  8 — struck  down  by  cancer. 

Those  who  knew  him  will  remember 
him  as  a  short,  stocky  man  with  a  q\iiet 
manner  and  low  voice  that  accompanied 
a  sharp  w^it  and  a  ready  grin. 

He  came  to  Washington  from  Utah 
where  his  ancestors  had  settled  after  the 
great  Mormon  trek  of  the  early  19th 
century.  Wayne  C.  Grover  had  a  back- 
ground as  a  newspaperman  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Washington,  but  he  became  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  records  of  the 
past  and  he  gave  up  newspapering. 

He  was  one  of  that  small  band  of  men 
who  joined  the  National  Archives  shortly 
after  it  was  established  in  the  mid-thir- 
ties and  began  the  almost  overwhelming 
task  of  organizing  130  years  of  valuable 
records  which  had  been  scattered 
throughout  Government  agencies. 

If  that  was  not  enough  of  a  task,  akxig 
came  the  paperwork  explosions  of  the 
late  tliirties  and  of  World  War  II  and, 
as  Dr.  Grover  later  wrote,  members  of 
the  small  staff  'found  themselves  giving 
an  increasing  amount  of  their  i>recious 
time  to  emergency  outpatient  service  for 
the  records  of  the  present." 

Wayne  Grover  woiiced  hard  at  his  job 
and  he  continued  his  education,  earning 
a  master's  degree  and  then  a  doctorate. 
In  the  Army  during  World  War  II,  he 
was  Chief  of  the  Records  Management 
Branch  and  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  his  work.  He  returned  to  the 
National  Archives  after  the  war  and  his 
abilities  and  accomplishments  led  to  his 
appointment  as  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  in  194«.  Dr.  Grover  held  that  de- 


manding position  longer  than  both  of  his 
predecessors  combined,  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1965. 

The  shears  after  World  War  n  were 
turbulent  ones  for  Federal  archivists  and 
records  managers.  The  proliferation  of 
records  made  it  imperatlye  that  the  Gov- 
ernment streamline  procedures  and  keep 
costs  down.  The  old  National  Archives 
establishment  became  part  of  the  newly 
created  General  Services  Administration 
and  its  responsibilities  increased. 

Under  Wayne  Grover,  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service  established 
a  network  of  Federal  records  centers 
throughout  the  coimtry  to  provide  eco- 
nomical storage  and  quick  service  for 
records  still  in  frequent  use.  And  NARS, 
as  the  GSA  service  became  known,  had 
the  continuing  job  of  furnishing  records 
management  assistance  to  other  Federal 
activities.  The  Federal  Government 
saved  and  continues  to  save  millions  of 
dollars  because  of  those  records  center 
and  records  management  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Arcliivlst.  Dr. 
Grover  was  in  charge  of  the  exptmding 
Presidential  Library  System  which  ad- 
ministers individual  libraries  and  mu- 
seums for  the  papers  and  artifacts  of 
modem  Presidents  starting  with  Herbert 
Hoover.  And  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission  he 
played  a  major  role  In  encouraging  the 
publication  of  the  source  materials  of 
American  history.  He  also  served  as 
chairman  of  the  administrative  commit- 
tee of  the  Federal  Register. 

In  the  midst  of  these  responsibilities 
and  despite  the  pulls  and  tugs  on  his 
time,  he  never  failed  to  give  attention 
to  his  preeminent  duty:  seeing  to  it  that 
the  permanently  valuable  records  of  the 
U.S.  Government  were  properly  pre- 
aerred  and  made  available  for  research. 

As  a  member  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
that  funds  the  National  Archives,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing,  meeting,  and 
listeiung  to  Dr.  Grover  over  the  past 
dozen  years.  His  knowledge  of  his  job 
and  his  persuasive  and  pleasing  person- 
ality were  a  joy  to  behold.  It  can  truly 
be  said  that  no  one  did  more  to  improve 
and  preserve  the  records  of  our  national 
heritage  than  Dr.  Grover.  For  his  dedi- 
cation to  his  task  and  the  results  he  ac- 
complished, the  Nation  owes  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 

Dr.  Wayne  Grover  had  tm  active  and 
rewarding  life.  He  Is  remembered  with 
respect  by  his  colleagues,  in  and  out  of 
government,  at  home  and  abroad.  He  is 
mourned  by  a  close  family  including  lils 
wife,  four  daughters  and  seven  grand- 
children. I  know  that  aU  of  his  family 
can  find  comfort  in  the  high  esteem  and 
respect  in  which  Dr.  Grover  was  held 
by  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 


CARRIER  URGED  AS  DRUG  CENTER 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
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Speaker,  there  appears  In  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  today  a  very  interesting 
&rticlc. 

The  headline  says  "Carrier  Urged  as 
Drug  Center." 

The  article  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  famed  "fighting  lady"  of  World  War 
II,  the  27.0(X)-ton  aU-craft  carrier  Yorktown, 
now  berthed  in  Boston  Navy  Yard,  would 
be  reconverted  Into  a  massive  drug  rehabili- 
tation center  under  a  proposal  now  being 
weighed  by  the  Navy. 

It  Is  scheduled  to  be  decommissioned  Sat- 
urday and  sent  to  the  moth  ball  fleet  In 
Philadelphia. 

A  plea  that  the  carrier  be  given  this  peace- 
time mission  of  mercy  Instead  of  retirement 
has  been  made  to  the  Navy  by  a  Greater 
Boston  group  beaded  by  District  Attorney 
George  O.  Burke  of  Norfolk  County. 

District  Attorney  Burke  said  the  Idea  of 
converting  the  carrier,  with  Its  accommo- 
dations for  about  2,500  persons,  originated 
with  naval  CPO  John  McCartney  of  13  Sara- 
toga Street,  North  Qulucy,  who  has  been 
active  In  the  organization  of  youth  groups 
on  the  South  Shore. 

McCartney  envisions  the  Yorktown  "fight- 
ing the  country's  new  problem — drug 
abuses — after  conquering  the  old  problems 
so  valiantly  in  World  War  U  and  In  Korea." 

He  and  others  supporting  the  Idea  consider 
the  Yorktown's  "buUt-ln  facilities,"  such 
as  dormitories,  dining  and  medical  quarters 
as  ready  made  and  ideal.  He  would  have  the 
carrier  be  tbe  scene  of  not  only  treatment 
of  drug  addiction,  but  also  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  victims  through  trade  courses.  The 
flight  deck  would  be  converted  Into  a  "play 
area." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  heard  of  Chief 
Petty  Officer  McCartney's  proposal  a  few 
days  ago.  He  appeared  on  a  Boston  tele- 
vision program  and  made  a  wonderful 
case  for  his  proposal.  I  have  bad  my 
ofiBce  check  Into  the  best  method  by 
which  this  can  be  accomplished.  I  think 
the  Idea  of  Chief  Petty  Officer  McCart- 
ney Is  an  excellent  one  and  I  am  happy 
to  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  par- 
ticularly good  time  to  try  to  make  a  great 
ship  into  a  hospital  center.  President 
Nixon  yesterday  vetoed  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  extension.  This  bill  would  have  pro- 
vided much-needed  funds  for  hospital 
construction.  There  is  a  serious  crisis  in 
medical  care  in  our  Nation  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  vetoed  the  bill  which  would 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  end  that  crisis. 

Many  Members  have  stated  here  today 
that  more  hospitals  are  desperately 
needed.  I  agree,  and  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent's priorities  are  wrong. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3neld? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  reason  this  ship  will 
be  available  Is  because  we  are  lajrlng 
up  over  180  ships  this  year.  Yet,  Russia 
is  expanding  their  fleet.  America  will 
soon  be  a  second-class  naval  power.  So 
it  is  just  as  well  to  use  this  ship  for  some- 
thing such  as  this  because  they  plan  to 
lay  it  up,  along  with  other  ships  that 
should  not  be  laid  up. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
gratifying  that  I  have  the  support  of  the 
powerful  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  I  know  that  the  dis- 


tinguished gentleman  will  extend  every 
possible  aid  he  can  to  turn  this  great  ship 
with  its  great  battle  history  Into  a  worth- 
while project. 
The  article  is  as  follows : 
(From  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 
June  33,  1970] 
CAMtm  UbGED  as  D>t70  Centcb 

(By  Arthur  Stratton) 

The  famed  "Fighting  Lady"  of  World  War 
II,  tbe  a7.000-ton  aircraft  carrier  Yorktown, 
now  berthed  In  Boston  Navy  Yard,  would  be 
reconverted  Into  a  massive  drug  rehabilita- 
tion center  under  a  proposal  now  being 
weighed  by  the  Navy. 

It  Is  scheduled  to  be  decommissioned  Sat- 
urday and  sent  to  the  mothball  fleet  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  plea  that  tbe  carrier  be  given  this  peace- 
time mission  of  mercy  Instead  of  retirement 
has  been  made  to  the  Navy  by  a  Greater 
Boston  group  headed  by  Dlst.  Atty.  (3eorge  O. 
Burke  of  Norfolk  O^unty. 

President  Nixon  and  Sens.  Edward  W. 
Brooke  and  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  in  turn, 
have  passed  along  tbe  appeal  to  tbe  Navy 
Department.  A  decision  Is  sought  In  time  to 
keep  the  Yorktown  here  after  Its  official  de- 
activation at  ceremonies  at  the  South  Boston 
Naval  Annex  on  Saturday. 

Dlst.  Atty.  Btirke  said  the  Idea  of  convert- 
ing the  carrier,  with  its  acconunodatlons  for 
about  2,500  persona,  originated  with  Navy 
Cnilef  Petty  Officer  John  McCartney  of  13 
Saratoga  St.,  North  Qulncy,  who  has  been 
active  In  the  organization  of  youth  groups 
on  the  South  Shore. 

McCartney  had  a  similar  idea  for  the  de- 
commissioned aircraft  carrier  Bssex  last  year, 
but  he  did  not  act  in  time  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  thought  occurred  to  blm  as  he 
saw  tbe  41,000-ton  flattop  being  towed  out 
of  Boston  harbor  last  October  on  its  way 
to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  In  Philadelphia. 

McCartney  envisions  tbe  Yorktown  "flgbt- 
ing  the  country's  new  problem — drug 
abuses — after  conquering  the  old  problems 
so  vaUantly  in  World  War  n  and  in  Korea." 

He  and  others  supporting  the  Idea  consider 
the  Yorktown's  "buUt-m  facilities"  aucb  as 
dormitories,  dining  and  medical  quarters  as 
ready  made  and  ideal.  He  would  have  tbe 
carrier  be  the  scene  of  not  only  treatment  of 
drug  addiction,  but  also  of  rehabUltation  of 
the  victims  through  trade  courses.  Tbe  flight 
deck  woiild  be  converted  into  a  "play  area." 

Dlst.  Atty.  Burke  said  that  one  of  the  big 
problems  in  providing  treatment  for  drug  ad- 
dicts and  drug  addlcUon  has  been  lack  of  bed 
space.  He  believes  a  minimum  cost  woiUd 
convert  tbe  carrier  into  an  adequate  faclUty, 
and  would  have  it  serve  a  constructive  pur- 
pose instead  of  resting  in  a  reserve  fleet. 

Tbe  Yorktown  vras  taken  out  of  mothballs 
(Xice  befcn«.  That  was  May  17,  1951.  when 
she  was  given  modernization  for  a  tour  of 
duty  with  naval  forces  off  Korea. 

Tbe  mMi  who  served  on  the  Yorktown  are 
proud  of  her,  and  they  have  maintained  con- 
tact with  each  other  since  her  fighting  days. 
They  plan  a  big  reunion  aboard  tbe  carrier 
Friday  and  Saturday  during  her  last  ho\u«. 

Her  battle  history  was  depicted  in  the 
movie  "The  Fighting  Lady"  and  it  warmed 
the  hearts  of  those  who  had  fought  aboard 
her.  But  a  few  years  later  she  was  "made 
up"  to  look  like  a  Japanese  ship  for  another 
ntovle,  and  the  hue  and  cry  frtxn  her  former 
crew,  and  from  members  of  Congress,  did  not 
die  down  for  months. 

In  December,  1968,  tbe  Yorktown  was  the 
recovery  ship  for  tbe  flight  of  Apcdlo  8. 


INVOLVEMENT  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

(Mr.   EDWARDS  of  Alabama   asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extoid 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  inception  of  America's 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  drum- 
beat of  dissent  has  been  rolling  across  our 
Nation.  It  started  as  a  voice  in  the  wil- 
derness and  today  it  has  grown  into  an 
ear-piercing  crescendo.  While  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  that  is  being  said,  never- 
theless the  right  of  dissent,  the  right  to 
express  one's  concern  is  what  has  made 
this  country  great. 

And  yet,  in  Russia,  where  the  Com- 
munist military  machine  has  be«i  grind- 
ing out  its  Influence  in  the  Middle  East 
at  a  rate  which  any  day  now  could  re- 
sult in  a  direct  confrontation  with  Israel, 
hardly  a  word  of  complaint  is  being 
voiced  from  any  source.  Oh,  a  few  brave 
souls  speak  up  now  and  then,  but  their 
fate  is  already  a  predrawn  conclusion — 
banishment  to  Siberia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  caimot  those  who 
think  "communism  isn't  so  bad"  under- 
stand the  difference  between  a  free  coun- 
try and  one  in  which  the  people  are  en- 
slaved? 

On  Jime  18,  1970.  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  carried  an  editorial  which 
I  believe  most  candidly  dramatizes  the 
polarized  difference  regarding  dissention 
in  the  United  States  and  Russia  today.  I 
hereby  submit  this  editorial  for  the 
Record : 

DSCISTVX    CONTaAST 

How  often  the  Pentagon  must  look  to- 
wards its  Russian  counterpart,  the  Min- 
istry of  Defense,  and  sigh— enviously.  For 
one  of  the  sharpest  contrasts  in  tbe  world 
is  the  ease  with  which  the  Soviet  military 
machine  is  now  operating  outside  Russia's 
borders  and  the  growing  criticism  and  dif- 
ficulty which  surrounds  American  military 
activity  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  needs  no  underlining,  Moscow  has  be- 
come increasingly  involved  in  the  bolstering 
of  Egypt's  military  defenses.  Not  only  is 
this  a  costly  venture  for  tbe  Soviet  Union 
but  sucti  defense  participation  has  now 
reached  a  point  where,  at  any  moment.  It 
could  Involve  Russia  in  war  with  Israel. 
There  have  even  been  Rvisslan  oasrualttes. 
Yet  not  a  single  word  of  wwnplalnt  or  op- 
position about  this  growing  and  perilous  in- 
volvement is  heard  frcHn  any  source  what- 
soever in  tbe  Soviet  Union. 

Contrast  this  with  the  crashing  drumfire 
of  complaint  in  tbe  United  States  over 
Southeast  Asia,  with  nationwide  demonstra- 
tions, with  moves  in  Congress  to  limit  Ameri- 
can military  action.  The  difference  Is  as  day 
from  night. 

And  that  is,  of  course,  exactly  what  it  Is — 
the  difference  between  the  daylight  of  de- 
mocracy, with  its  harsh  but  illiuninatlng 
light,  an  tbe  darkness  of  totalitarianism 
where  no  probing  brilliance  is  allowed.  In- 
deed few  other  comparisons  show  more 
starkly  the  unbridgeable  contrast  between 
the  rights  of  tree  men  and  tbe  thralldom  of 
the  unfree  than  this  dlffn'ence  between  the 
American  public's  right  to  protest  over 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Russian  public's  lack- 
right  to  comment  on  their  nation's  works  in 

Egypt. 

Millions  of  Americans  may  not  like  what 
the  nation  is  now  doing  in  Southeast  Asia 
(Indeed,  miUions  of  Americans  abhor  it). 
But  how  infinitely  better  it  is  to  be  able  to 
express  that  op^X36ltion  openly  and  to  make 
that  opposition  felt.  And  Indeed  it  is  felt. 
It  was  felt  by  President  Johnson  in  1968.  It 
is  equally  felt  by  President  Nlxon  as  be  pur- 
sues his  systematic  withdrawal  of  American 
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forces  from  Vietnam.  It  Is  felt  li .  the  United 
States  Senate's  oonslderation  o;  a  proposal 
to  curb  the  Presidents  power  to  use  military 
might  In  Cambodia. 

While,   outwardly,   the   Sovlet^s 
operate   !n   Egypt    as   It   does 
slightest    regard    to    public 
seem  to  confer  strength  and  manfeuverabUlty 
actually,  in  the  long  run  it  is  a 
ness.  For  what  Is  needed  Is  not 
ability   to   act   as  It  wills   but 
ability  to  rule  a  nation's  acts. 


oi  Inlon 


fatal  weak- 
military's 
the   public's 
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PERU    EARTHQUAKE    TllAGEDY 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Fouse  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  Ms  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneoios  material.) 

B^.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker  during  the 
past  3  weeks,  the  people  of  Peru, 
with  the  assistance  from  f riei  ids  abroad, 
have  been  engaged  in  a  monui  nental  task 
of  mending  the  damage  caused  by  a  se- 
vere earthquake  which  shattered  a  large 
part  of  that  coimtry. 

Although  the  situation  is  slill  too  cha- 
otic to  provide  any  firm  stati  sties,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  disaster  area  covered  some 
83,000  square  kilometers,  eqiuivalent  to 
the  size  of  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and 
part  of  Denmark.  The  area  affected  by 
the  earthquake  has  a  population  of  about 
700.000  people  of  whom  300,000  were  left 
homeless.  The  number  of  people  who 
died  or  were  injiu'ed  by  the  learthquake 
Is  estimated  to  rtm  as  high  as  50,000. 

The  Peruvian  nation  has  responded 
with  great  determination  an!  energy  to 
this  awesome  tragedy.  Peru's  many 
friends  abroad  have  also  extended  a 
helping  hand. 

The  U.S.  Government  hiks  taken  a 
number  of  steps  to  assist  in  alleviating 
the  suffering  caused  by  the  earthquake. 
Many  private  groups  and  oijganizations 
throughout  our  country  als<i  responded 
to  this  challenge. 

In  the  thought  that  it  will  prove  of 
interest  to  the  Members  of  the  House,  I 
wish  to  place  in  the  Record  a  report  on 
the  status  of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  earthquake  in  Pei-u,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Stephen  R.  Tripp,  Eilsaster  Re- 
lief Coordinator,  Departmenjt  of  State/ 
Agency  for  International  Dfevelopment, 
on  June  15,  1970. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  op  wrtunity  to 
express  my  deepest  sympathj  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Peru  and  to  commenl  the  many 
individuals,  groups,  and  piLvate  orga- 
nizations in  the  United  States  which 
have  given  generously  of  th<ir  time  and 
resources  to  help  the  victims  of  the 
earthquake.  Their  humanitarian  actions 
are  an  inspiration  to  all  of  i  s. 

The  report  follows: 

Pexu  EIaxthquake  Rsiort 

The  spontaneous  response  of  ;be  American 
people  to  the  needs  of  the  eai  thquake  vic- 
tims through  the  US  Oovernnient  and  the 
private  sector  has  continued  lo  grow  dally 
In  volume.  Disaster  supplies  an  1  medical  at- 
tention are  reaching  the  disaster  areas.  A  re- 
cent message  from  the  Amert:an  Embassy 
Indicates  that  the  emergency  phase  of  the 
disaster  m»y  aoon  stabilize.  Long  range  re- 
covery and  rehabilitation  nee  is  are  many 
and  great.  Tears  may  pass  before  the  de- 
struction caused  Is  repaired  an*}  reconstruc- 
tion completed.  President  Nlzo  \  stated  that 


the  USG  offer  of  assistance  to  the  Peruvian 
Oovernment  over  and  above  emergency  re- 
lief Includes  S7.4  million  for  rehabilitation. 

The  "USS  Guam"  which  was  diverted  from 
the  Caribbean  arrived  at  Cbimbote,  Peru,  on 
June  11.  The  diversion  was  requested  by  the 
Department  of  State  approved  by  DOD  and 
arrangements  made  with  DOD  for  its  diver- 
sion by  AID,  which  is  financing  cost  of  the 
ship's  relief  activities.  On  board  were  placed 
additional  medical  teams,  one  60-bed  "clear- 
ing" hospital,  transportable  to  base  location 
by  helicopters.  It  also  carried  with  It  for 
rescue  and  relief  operations  15  helicopters 
(11  large  "Chinooli"  type  and  4  smaller 
"Hueys").  Large  tents  and  other  relief  sup- 
plies from  the  AID  US  SOUTH  COM  Panama 
stockpile  were  also  on  loaded.  While  at  Pan- 
ama added  communications  facilities  were 
set  up  for  the  ship.  Estimated  cost  to  AID  for 
this  operation  was  placed  at  9700,000.  On 
June  12,  13,  14,  the  "birds"  from  the  "Quam" 
carried  out  mercy  missions  and  strategic 
placement  of  medical  teams  in  Oallejon  de 
Huaylas  area.  Teams  were  located  at  26  pop- 
ulation centers  by  June  13.  Injured  people 
were  brought  back  to  the  ship  or  to  Peruvian 
hospitals  for  emergency  treatment.  Com- 
munications teams  were  placed  in  the  valley 
to  facilitate  the  flights  and  establish  con- 
tact with  the  coordination  center  and  the 
USS  Guam. 

Because  AID/DRC  has  not  had  the  time  to 
get  out  disaster  memos  on  events  and  relief 
activities  as  they  occurred,  we  will  try  to 
recap  the  available  information  in  this  dis- 
aster memo. 

THE  srruATioN 

The  situation  is  still  too  chaotic  to  pro- 
vide any  firm  statistics  on  number  of  deaths, 
injuries.  The  disaster  covered  an  area  83,000 
square  kilometers,  equivalent  to  the  size  of 
Belgium,  Netherlands  and  part  of  Denmark. 
The  area  affected  had  a  population  of  about 
700,000  including  both  coastal  and  moun- 
tain areas  and  it  Is  estimated  that  300,000 
people  were  left  homeless. 

PSOBXXMS  SNCOVNTERED 

The  American  Embassy,  Lima,  has  out- 
lined in  graphic  form  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  Peruvian  authorities  and  people  to  take 
care  of  their  own  disaster  victims.  They  were 
confronted  by  unprecedented  and  unsolvable 
uansportation  and  communications  prob- 
lems. Peruvian  government  and  private  au- 
thorities initiated  immediate  action  to  res- 
cue people  and  relieve  suffering  and  to 
evacuate  survivors.  The  tremendous  moun- 
tains turned  back  all  efforts  to  reach  the 
Callejon  de  Huaylas.  After  the  earthquake 
had  moved  an  entire  mountain.  Impenetrable 
dust  mixed  with  mist  and  clouds  prevented 
helicopters  and  airplanes  from  landing  in 
the  valley.  Even  though  helicopters  and 
C-130,  C-123  and  C-118  aircraft  had  been 
provided  by  the  U.S.,  they  could  not  land. 
As  soon  as  the  area  was  visible,  airdrops  were 
made.  Some  smaller  Peruvian  planes  landed 
at  places  where  parts  of  airfields  or  clearings 
existed.  As  soon  as  visibility  came,  U.S.  and 
Peruvian  helicopters  flew  in  emergency  sup- 
plies. To  get  to  the  Callejon  de  Huaylas  they 
had  to  go  up  over  14,000  feet  to  clear  the 
mountains  and  carry  enough  fuel  for  a  200- 
mlle  round  trip.  Road  clearing  operations 
into  the  valley  were  delayed  and  frustrated 
by  unstable  slopes  and  slides — opening  the 
road  one  day  only  to  have  it  closed  the  next. 
Extreme  efforts  were  made  to  get  into  the 
valley.  From  air  drops  of  materiel,  landing 
strips  were  improved  until  more  and  larger 
planes  could  land.  Radio  communications 
equipment  were  dropped  to  make  set  ups  for 
the  planes  and  helicopters.  Tlie  first  rescue 
missions  found  that  the  valley  roads  were 
destroyed  so  trucks  and  wagons  could  not  go 
between  Tillages.  The  water  from  the  broken 
dams   mixed   with   the   sliding   earth,   sent 


down  floods  of  mud  that  actually  burled 
whole  villages.  Along  the  Coast,  north  and 
south  of  Chlmbote,  emergency  aid  was  sent 
by  ship  and  rapid  relief  could  reach  the  de- 
stroyed towns  and  people.  The  coastal  roads 
were  opened  within  a  week  and  temporary 
repairs  bad  some  traffic  moving. 

t7SC   INrrlAI.  RESPONSE 

By  June  1,  a  few  hours  after  the  earth- 
quake, American  Ambassador  Taylor  G.  Bel- 
cher, had  extended  sympathy  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  USA  and  offered  U.S.  as- 
sistance. He  Immediately  turned  over  one 
million  soles  (924,000)  to  the  Junta  de  As- 
slstencla  National  (JAN)  for  local  action.  He 
requested  assistance  from  AID/DRC  in  Wash- 
ington. By  midnight,  June  1,  items  from  the 
AID/USSOUTHCOM  disaster  reserve  stocks 
and  the  Disaster  Assistance  and  Survey  Team 
(DAST)  were  being  readied^  for  departure 
from  Howard  Air  Force  Base,  starting  around 
6  AM  the  morning  of  June  2. 

use    PERSONNEL 

American  Embassy,  USAID,  USIS,  U.S. 
Military,  Peace  Corps  and  other  USO  person- 
nel in  Peru  have  been  working  on  relief  op- 
erations to  the  point  of  exhaustion  and  Ill- 
ness. From  June  1  onward,  the  American 
Embassy  established  special  communications 
to  assist  Peruvian  authorities  In  coordinat- 
ing rescue  and  relief  efforts. 

George  Beauchamp  of  AID/DRC  staff/ 
Washington  arrived  In  Lima  on  June  2  to 
assist  in  the  coordination  work  of  the  Em- 
basy,  while  Carson  Crocker,  consultant  for 
AID/DRC,  arrived  In  Peru  to  work  directly 
in  the  disaster  area  on  Saturday,  June  6. 
State/AID  personnel  In  Washington  assigned 
to  work  with  AID/DRC  have  also  been  work- 
ing on  an  around-the-clock  basis.  Stephen 
R.  Tripp,  Disaster  Relief  (Coordinator  ap- 
peared today  on  Channel  6  Panorama  pro- 
gram to  report  on  the  assistance  being  given 
to  Peru  earthquake  victims  by  the  American 
people.  Three  medical  teams  (about  60  per- 
sons each)  from  the  USS  "Guam"  are  in  the 
disaster  area.  Dr.  David  Sencer  and  Dr.  Ro- 
bert L.  Price  and  Mr.  Leonard  Board  from 
the  US  Public  Health  Service,  CDCC  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  and  Dr.  Charles  Williams  of  Pan 
American  Health  Organization,  arrived  In 
Peru  to  assist  Peruvian  Health  authorities 
on  Public  Health  matters.  The  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  sent  a  team  of  three  geologists 
and  engineers  to  make  a  study  of  geologic 
effects  of  the  earthquake  and  related  phe- 
nomena and  to  identify  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  immediate  dangers 
from  possible  geologic  factors. 

Back  in  1967  when  the  civilian  type  disas- 
ter supplies  were  first  stockpiled  in  Panama 
under  a  joint  AID/DOD  arrangement  action 
was  also  taken  by  the  USSOUTHCXJM  to  set 
up  a  Disaster  Assistance  and  Survey  Team 
(DAST)  that  could  respond  and  go  immedi- 
ately to  any  disaster  occurring  in  Latin 
America  to  provide  an  effective  relief  action. 
This  team  consists  of  US  Military  personnel 
on  duty  in  Panama  and  includes  all  the 
basic  skills  needed  to  assist  in  restoring 
communication  breakdowns  and  to  provide 
medical,  sanitary,  laboratory,  engineering, 
maintenance,  supply  and  administration  ex- 
pertise. This  DAST  team  consisting  of  24 
persons  was  mobilized  the  night  of  June  1 
and  left  Panama  for  Lima  on  military  air- 
craft the  morning  of  June  2.  By  June  11 
there  were  13S  military  personnel  assisting 
on  direct  disaster  relief  operations  In  Peru. 

AIXCRArr   SUPPLIED    BT    U.S.    MZUTART 

C-130  Hercules  Cargo  Aircraft  carried  3 
CH-l(HUET)  helicopters. 
2  C-130  with  supplies  and  personnel. 
1  0-123. 
1  C-118. 

1  C-141  with  fuel  and  supplies  (10  tons). 

2  C-133. 
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2  Huey  helicopters. 

11  HGO  helicopters  (Chinook  type). 

2  CH-HF  large  Chinook  helicopters. 

(  Note. — ^Two  of  ttie  above  V&.  Army  heli- 
copters (one  CH-47  Chinook  and  one  UH-1) 
crashed  with  no  deaths  and  two  serious  In- 
juries. Also  one  Peruvian  helicopter  crashed 
with  one  Peruvian  and  4  Argentine  relief 
personnel  on  board  killed.  It  has  just  been 
reported  that  a  third  U.S.  helicopter 
crashed.) 

commercial  charter  flights 

10  charter  airlifts  by  Branlff  and  PanAm 
plus  arrangements  for  the  eleventh  airlift  by 
TWA  have  brought  990,000  pounds  of  tents, 
cots,  blankets,  and  other  disaster  supplies 
from  the  United  States.  Cost  of  this  trans- 
portation Is  9245,000.  All  of  the  arrangements 
for  these  charter  flights  were  made  by  D.  S. 
Paulsen  of  AID  Resources  Transportation 
Division  working  with  AID/DRC. 

DISASTER    SUPPLIES 

USG  suppUes  airlifted  or  carried  by  USS 
Guam  from  AID  Panama  Reserve  and  U.S. 
Military  stock,  airlifted  from  the  United 
States  or  on  order  or  enroute: 

7,149  tents,  43,250  blankeU,  3.740  cots,  2,200 
sleeping  bags,  3,000  plastic  knife,  fork,  spoon 
sets,  100  army  type  cooking  outfits,  including 
poU  and  perns,  2,325  fl&shllghU.  12  water 
purification  units,  200  pcirachutes  to  make 
airdrop  ot  supplies,  40  rain  Jackets,  600  en- 
trenching tools,  1.000  serving  trays,  500 
5-gallon  water  cans,  100  to  120  6-gallon  gas 
cans  for  stoves,  1  million  doses  of  antl- 
typhc^d  vaccine,  500,000  water  purification 
tablets,  2  packaged  disaster  hospitals. 

Estimated  cost  of  USG  disaster  supplies, 
diversions  of  USS  Guam,  use  of  U.S.  military 
helicopters,  commercial  and  U.S.  military  air- 
lift, travel,  per  diem  and  expenses  of  USO 
medical,  scientific  and  disaster  teams, 
92,000,000. 

U.S.     COVERNMENT     PUBLIC     LAW     480,     TITLE     U 
rOOD  COMMODITIES 

Diverted  from  ongoing  shipments  of 
Catholic  Relief  Services  as  they  were  leaving 
the  gulf  ports.  Expected  airival  Peru  June 
13  and  16:  200,000  pounds  nonfat  dry  milk, 
150,000  lbs  cooking  oil,  80.000  lbs  bulgur 
wheat,  100,000  lbs  wheat  flour.  Estimated 
market  value  above  commodities,  981,400. 

Additional  foodstuffs  to  assist  the  earth- 
quake victims  in  the  months  ahead  are  un- 
der consideration. 

We  do  not  have  complete  reports  of  as- 
sistance by  U.S.  Voluntary  agencies  and  pri- 
vate US  donations  but  can  report  the  fol- 
lowing to  date:  (most  of  these  items  are  In 
Peru  or  are  en  route.) 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

Cash,  926,000:  1700  blankets,  96,526:  blood 
transfusion  equipment,  1136  containers  for 
blood  and  2.300  serum  transf users  and  384 
containers  for  plasma,  93,800:  8  Red  Cross 
team  members,  912,000;  5,000  cans  baby  food, 
62,500  lbs,  911.408;  50,000  comfort  sets, 
valued  at  9150,000;  Freeze  Dried  foods,  9123,- 
000:  total,  9330,733. 


Cash  for  local  purchase  of  11  tons  of  gal- 
vanized, corrugated  sheeting  which  victims 
can  tise  for  emergency  cover  and  later  for 
use  in  rebuilding  houses,  and  for  228  ham- 
mers, 330  picks  and  171  saws,  96,000. 

Supplies  already  shipped  from  US:  6,315 
blankets,  916,060;  999  cartons  black  bean 
soup,  92,997;  488  cartons  multivitamins. 
922,800;  total,  941,847. 

Supplies  ready  for  shipment:  10,520  cartons 
mutlvitamins,  9483,920;  680  cartons  Protein 
Space  Sticks,  967,844;  total,  9641,664.  Grand 
total  9588.4U. 

CHURCH    WORLD   SERVICE 

111,600  lbs  clothing,  9111.600;  Medicines, 
needles;   1,600,000  wkter  purlflcaUon  tablets. 


91.500;  110  tenta.  98,724;  50,000  doses  anti- 
biotics; 7,000  blanketa,  950,260;  total, 
9173,974. 

LtTTHXRAIf   WORLD   REUXT   TKROUCB    CW8 

Cash  donation,  93,000. 

CATHOLIC    KELIEF    SERVICES 

Antibiotics,  medical  supplies,  120  tons  of 
clothing,  22,(X)0  blankets,  bed  sheets,  food, 
other  supplies,  valued  at  over  9900,000. 

PROJECT      HOPE 

15,000  lbs  pharmaceuticals,  1,000  lbs  of 
penicillin,  500  lbs  serum  (tetantis,  typhoid, 
typhus),  1,000  lbs  ointment,  20-man  team, 
9100,000. 

SEVENTH-DAT    ADVENTIST    WELFARE    SERVICE 

300  tents,  922,500;  2,000  blankets,  97,000; 
500  bales  (125  lbs  each)  clothing,  960,000; 
total  989,500. 

SALVATION      ARMT 

6  tons  clothing  plus  tools,  picks,  and  blan- 
kets, valued  at  9140,000. 

WORLD      VISION 

4,500  hygiene  and  sewing  kits,  estimated 
value,  95,000. 

DIRBCT      RELIEF      FOUNDATION 

30,000  lbs  of  medical  supplies.  Another 
shipment  is  being  readied  for  departure  this 
week,  9275,000. 

TEXAS      PARTNERS 

Reported  ready  to  send  medicines,  medical 
supplies,  electric  generators,  hospital  beds 
and  springs  and  a  medical  team.  (312  small 
electric  generators  delivered  by  Branlff  Int'l 
space  available) . 

No  value  reported. 

PRIVATE     DONATIONS 

This  office  has  received  many  calls  by  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations  on  donations  of 
supplies,  clothing  and  money.  These  have 
been  referred  to  the  Peruvian  authorities 
and  to  some  of  above  registered  voluntary 
agencies  who  are  able  to  accept  and  make  de- 
liveries on  such  donations.  Quantities  and 
value  of  these  donations  are  not  available. 

BRANIFF   AND    PAN    AM 

While  both  these  airlines  have  made  char- 
ter airlifts  of  supplies  to  Peru  which  are 
being  paid  by  the  USG,  they  have  also  con- 
tributed free  airlift  for  some  of  the  supplies 
donated  by  U.S.  voluntary  agencies.  As  yet 
we  do  not  know  how  many  pounds  of  free 
airlift  were  delivered  or  the  value. 

Total  value  to  date  by  U.S.  voluntary  agen- 
cies, 92,604,318. 

INTERNATIONAL   ORGANIZATIONS 

Pan  American  Health  Organization — 40,000 
doses  of  tetanus  toxoid  serium  and  60,0<X) 
vials  penlclllln  (1,000,000  units/ vial),  no 
value  reported. 

BOLIVIA 

500  blankets. 

400  vials  serum. 

100  blood  transfusion  sets. 

Typhoid  vaccine. 

5  physicians. 

BRAZIL 

2  Hercules  Aircraft. 

2  helicopters  with  crew. 

CANADA 

5  Caribou  Aircraft. 

1  C-130  with  3  support  Caribou  aircraft. 
925,000  cash. 

CHIUC 

10.000  blankets. 
30,000  pieces  of  clothing. 
250   family   packages    (Included   blankets, 
clothing,    canned   foods,   aspirins). 
80  bed  hospital. 

6  trained  flrst  aides  In  mobile  units. 

scuADoa 
1  plane  load  of  assistance. 


JAMAICA    (AVAILABLE) 

Frozen  food. 

Clothing. 

Medical  supplies:  Sent  1  PHS  MD,  1  sur- 
geon, 1  pharmacll,  1  PH  nurse,  3  clinical 
nurses,  1  technician.  Sent  with  aspirin, 
bandages,  etc. 

SWITZERLAND 

9100,000.00. 

BELGIUM 

5  million  Belgian  francs. 

HOLLAND 

720,000  guUders. 

277,000  guUders  worth  In  food  and  medi- 
cine. 

170,000  guUders  Peace  C3orps. 

170,000  guilders  to  Peruvian  Government. 

ARCElfTINA 

2  plane  loads  of  tents,  food  and  clothing. 
1  hospital  plane. 
33  speclaUsts. 

MEXICO 

6  tons  clothing. 

NEW   ZEALAND 

4  Prefab  housing  units. 


1,000  blankets. 

60  tents. 

Clothing,  cloth,  medicine. 

VENEZUELA 

30,000  doses  antl-typbold. 
35,0<X)  doses  tetanus  vaccine. 

RESPONSE    TO     LICROSS    APPEAL 
BRITISH     RED     CROSS 

25,000   British  Pounds  sent  to  Am   Cross 
to  purchase  tento  and  other  supplies. 

CHINESX    RED    CROSS      (PEKING) 

9600,000.00  (U.S.). 

PANAMA     RED     CROSS 

3  boxes  blankets. 

31  boxes  clothing. 

70,500  lbs  rice. 

16  boxes  food  for  children. 

16  bundles  diverse  medicine. 

1  box  tetanus  serum. 


TEXTILE  CENTER  OF  THE  WORLD 

(Mr.  MANN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
by  now  that  aU  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body  are  aware  that  I  represent 
the  textile  center  of  the  world — the 
Fourth  District  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  I  rise  to  share  some  further 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues  concerning 
the  problem  of  the  textile  industry 
throughout  America. 

Today  my  great  concern  Is  that  the 
Japanese  may  be  about  to  make  an  "end 
run"  around  meaningful  Import  limita- 
tions and  that  it  may  be  assisted  in  its 
game  by  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  Mills  bill,  HJl.  16920,  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Japanese.  like  the 
mule  which  needed  the  attention-getting 
attributes  of  a  firmly  applied  two-by- 
four,  the  Japanese  needed  the  matter 
"explained"  to  them  by  the  determined 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills) 
and  by  the  more  than  250  Congressmen 
who  cosponsored  his  bill.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Stans  had  been  trying  to  get 
the  attention  of  the  Japanese  for  16 
months  and  had  failed.  I  had  tried  to  get 
their  attention  and  had  failed.  I  visited 
Japan  last  year,  in  August.  I  talked  with 
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some  of  her  textile  leaders  aniq  Govern- 
ment officials  about  tlie  imporjt  problem. 

What  impressed  me  most  labout  the 
Japanese  was  their  uncanny  ability  to 
evaluate  the  political  situatian  in  the 
United  States.  They  indicated  that  they 
did  not  believe  the  United  Sbites  would 
place  any  limitations  upon  them  last 
year.  They  were  correct.  Now,  again  this 
year  they  have  correctly  as.!essed  the 
mood  of  the  American  peoplis  and  this 
Congress.  They  know  that  thd  American 
public  supports  swift  and  effective  action 
by  Congress.  So  the  previous  y  recalci- 
trant Japanese  have  now  agr  »ed  to  ne- . 
gotiate  and  to  make  "concessions,"  be- 
cause they  realize  that  their  bluff  has 
nm  out — their  "jig  Is  up" — unless  they 
can  save  it  by  getting  the  best  end  of  the 
deal  at  the  bargaining  table. 

The  Japanese  realize  that  the  MUls 
bill  will  afford  meaningful  relief  to  the 
American  textile  industry — they  fear  its 
passage — they  think  they  can  {  et  a  better 
deal  from  the  administration.  1  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Mills  bill  is  not  pun- 
itive legislation.  It  is  a  'live  aiid  let  live" 
bill.  It  would  fix  import  quotas  |on  quanti- 
tative import  levels  based  on  average  im- 
ports during  the  years  of  1961  and  1968. 
The  bill  includes  a  provision  1  or  the  im- 
porting countries  to  participate  in  in- 
creases in  domestic  U.S.  consumption  on 
a  straight  proportionate  liasis.  Mr. 
8p«iker,  it  is  a  fair  bill,  and  it  represents 
a  fair  solution  to  the  dilemma '  vhich  con- 
fronts oiar  textile  economy,  and  our  Na- 
tion's economy. 

Much  argument  has  and  wi  1  be  heard 
that  forced  legislative  import  quotas  will 
damage  the  political  and  economic  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  The  Mills  bijl  provides 
for  voluntary  agreements  b)f  negotia- 
tion. Any  country  that  wants  to  be  fair 
about  the  matter  may  negotiate  volun- 
tary agreements  with  the  Uniied  States, 
and  then  no  involuntary  quota  would  be 
Imposed.  A  country  that  does  not  choose 
to  be  fair,  a  country  that  insists  upon 
serving  its  own  interests  while  disrupt- 
ing jobs,  investments,  and  markets  in 
this  country  certainly  has  no  right  to 
complain  that  involuntary  ouotas  are 
iinfair— economic  and  political  relations 
between  it  and  the  United  Sliates  would 
already  have  been  damage^ — by  that 
country's  own  independent  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  President  Nixon 
and  his  representatives  not  b;  duped  by 
the  sudden  desire  of  the  Japanese  to 
negotiate.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
refuse  to  negotiate,  but  I  aia  strongly 
suggesting  that  the  adminlsi  ration  be- 
ware of  settling  for  half-way  measures 
that  will  not  solve  the  critical  problem 
of  the  textUe  industry.  Half-way  meas- 
ures may  scuttle  our  current  legislative 
efforts,  and  a  great  disservio;  will  have 
been  done  to  the  American  p«  ople. 

Our  domestic  textile  industry  needs 
and  deserves  the  full  suppcrt  of  both 
the  administration  and  the  Congress. 
Halfhearted  action,  inaction,  i  md  further 
delays  will  do  irreparable  daiiage.  I  ask 
the  administration  to  carefully  assess  its 
position  and  its  actions,  and  |[  urge  that 
nothing  short  of  the  criteria  established 
by  the  Mills  bill  should  be  acceptable. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  PROJECT 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Crosby 
S.  Noyes  which  was  published  in  the  June 
20  edition  of  the  Washington  Star. 

Mr.  Noyes  feels  strongly  that  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelectric 
power  project  should  be  supported, 
funded  and  completed.  So  do  I. 

On  Wednesday,  June  24,  when  the 
House  takes  up  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations bill,  our  colleague.  Bill  Hatha- 
way of  Maine,  will  move  to  include  $807,- 
000  for  the  Dickey  project. 

His  motion  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  take  positive  action  to  reduce 
high  electric  power  rates  in  the  North- 
eastern United  States,  to  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  voltage  reductions  and  brown- 
outs, and  to  provide  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion against  the  possibility  of  blackouts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Dickey  project  on  Wednesday.  The  com- 
ments of  Mr.  Noyes,  which  follow,  should 
encourage  such  action : 

Apathy   on   Maine   Power   Project 
Hears  Scandal, 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

You  might  suppose  that  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  Is  facing  an  acute  shortage  of 
electric  power  everywhere.  Congress  would 
show  something  more  than  massive  Indiffer- 
ence to  the  problem. 

And  you  might  be  wrong.  A  vote  that  will 
be  coming  up  In  the  House  on  Tuesday  may 
well  reflect  an  almost  abysmal  lack  of  concern 
over  the  electric  power  crisis.  Or  rather.  It 
may  reflect  a  subservience  to  the  private 
power  Interests  that  Is  little  short  of  scandal- 
ous. 

The  vote,  in  all  probability,  will  attract 
precious  little  attention.  Who  ever  even  beard 
of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  hydro-electric 
jxjwer  project  anyway?  And  who  will  give 
much  of  a  hoot  If  the  piddling  sum  of 
$807,000  to  get  the  project  off  the  ground 
Is  voted  down  again,  as  It  has  been  with  reg- 
ularity since  Dlckey-Llncoln  was  authorized 
over  four  years  ago? 

The  answer  is  that  most  of  the  people  who 
live  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  should  care  very  much.  And  It  Is  In 
terms  of  their  Interests  that  the  Indifference 
of  the  Congress  Is  so  hard  to  explain. 

A  word  of  background  here  Is  in  order. 

The  Dlckey-Llncoln  project,  planned  for 
the  St.  John  River  In  northern  Maine,  Is  no 
penny-ante  proposition.  The  original  plan, 
authorized  by  Congress  over  bitter  opposition 
from  the  private  power  companies,  called  for 
expenditures  of  about  9245  million  over  a 
six-year  period.  The  cost,  if  construction 
were  started  this  year,  would  undoubtedly  be 
higher. 

As  a  federal  power  project  comparable  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or  the  Hoover 
Dam,  It  is  by  no  means  a  local  issue.  It  would 
provide  an  Important  power  reserve  for  all 
of  New  England,  which  now  faces  the  most 
critical  power  shortage  In  the  nation.  The 
1965  power  failure  which  blacked  out  a 
30.000-square-mile  area  as  far  south  as  New 
York  City  resulted  from  a  breakdown  of  the 
existing  power  resources.  Another  more  seri- 
ous failure  could  occur  at  any  time. 

The  cost  of  electric  power  In  New  England, 
furthermore.  Is  outrageous.  Many  customers 
pay  almost  35  percent  more  than  the  na- 
tional average;  industrial  users  over  60  per- 
cent more,  with  an  Inevitable  flight  of  in- 
dustry from  the  region.  The  Dlckey-Llncoln 


project.  It  Is  estimated  by  Its  supporters, 
would  save  consumers  more  than  (9  million 
a  year. 

Finally,  at  a  time  when  evlronmental  pol- 
lution problems  are  becoming  a  national  is- 
sue, the  advantages  of  developing  the 
nation's  hydroelectric  resources  would  seem 
to  be  only  too  ob\'ious.  As  compared  with  coal 
or  oil-burning  plants — or  even  atomic  facil- 
ities— water-produced  electricity  is  by  far  the 
cleanest  source  of  power  that  exists. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  many  other 
highly  cogent  arguments  advanced  by  such 
supporters  of  the  project  as  Maine  Congress- 
man William  D.  Hatbaavay,  the  apathy  in 
Congress  over  Dlckey-Llncoln  is  curious.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  Maine  delegations  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  are  solidly  in  favor. 
But  among  New  England  members  of  the 
House,  only  nine  of  the  16  Democrats  support 
the  project,  and  only  one  of  nine  Repub- 
licans. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  nothing  at  all 
mysterious  about  the  relentless  opposition 
of  the  various  private  power  companies  who 
presently  enjoy  a  monopoly  in  New  England. 
So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  any  introduc- 
tion of  public  power  into  the  area  is  pure 
anathema.  And  they  are  able  to  back  their 
self-serving  convictions  with  an  impressive 
display  of  arm-twisting  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  private  companies  contend  that  they 
can  provide  enough  additional  jxjwer  to  meet 
the  need  at  a  lower  Initial  cost  and  sell  it  at 
a  price  comparable  to  that  projected  for 
Dickey-Lincoln.  They  are,  however,  doing 
nothing  of  the  sort  today.  And  their  record 
of  concern  for  the  public  interest  has  not 
t>een  such  as  to  inspire  much  confidence  for 
the  future. 

And  what  of  the  politicians? 

On  Tuesday,  when  the  issue  comes  to  a 
vote,  it  may  seem  to  many  members  of  th* 
House  that  they  have  little  to  lose  by  voting 
down  a  project  with  a  ridiculous  name  plan- 
ned for  the  wilds  of  northern  Maine.  In  No- 
vember, particularly  if  there  are  more  disas- 
trous power  failures  this  summer,  things  may 
look  different.  Who  knows?  It's  possible  that 
Dlckey-Llncoln  could  become  a  household 
word  yet. 


COMPLIMENTS  TO  RECORD  CLERKS 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  made  a  request  similar  to  the  one 
just  made  in  the  well.  I  asked  consent 
for  two  Insertions  In  the  body  of  the 
Record  and  for  some  space  in  the  Ex- 
tension of  Remarks  section.  Then  I  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  some  material  for  en- 
try in  the  Record.  For  some  reason  none 
of  my  comments  could  be  found  in  to- 
day's Record. 

Rather  than  being  critical  of  the  mis- 
take or  omission  of  anyone  connected 
with  the  staff  or  our  Record  clerks  here, 
I  think  such  a  rare  failure  should  become 
an  occasion  to  commend  and  compli- 
ment these  Record  clerks  who  admitted 
their  mistake.  In  my  12  years  here  so  far 
as  I  can  recall  this  is  the  first  time  such 
a  mistake  has  ever  happened. 

My  comments  were  not  of  such  great 
importance  they  could  be  hurt  by  1  day's 
delay.  As  we  make  request  again  for 
the  same  insertions  as  yesterday,  I  am 
delighted  to  call  attention  to  the  long 
record  of  good  work  by  the  Record 
clerks — one  mistake  In  12  years  Is  not 
too  bad. 
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(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
personal  pride  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  the  President  has  today  sent  to  that 
oth»r  body  of  the  Congress  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Rousselot  to  be  the 
new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
health  and  environmental  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important  new 
position  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
this  body  on  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  re-estab- 
lishing this  position  as  one  of  the  seven 
assistant  secretariats  in  order  to  amplify 
and  emphasize  the  need  of  continuing 
quality  health  care  of  all  of  our  service 
personneL 

Dr.  Rousselot  is  eminently  qualified 
and  has  been  serving  as  Assistant  to  the 
Personnel  Officer  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  in  Installation  and  Logis- 
tics for  sometime.  To  be  the  first  re- 
constituted Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  with  the  additional  duties  of 
ecological  environmental  matters  as  they 
affect  the  Department  of  Defense  is  cer- 
tainly a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  as  a 
worthy  successor  to  Dr.  Frank  Barry, 
who  was  in  this  same  position  before  it 
was  downgraded  in  the  last  several  years, 
is  erstwhile  and  well  deserved.  Dr.  Rous- 
selot has  shown  a  great  ability  to  coordi- 
nate the  staff  functions  of  the  three 
Surgeons  General  in  this  position.  I  pre- 
dict that  this  gentleman  who  comes  from 
Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  New  York  and  was  an  able 
successor  to  doctors  such  as  the  great 
Surgeon  Whipple,  having  also  served  in 
his  inimical  operations  on  the  pancreas, 
will  assure  quality  care  for  all  of  the 
members  whether  they  are  sick  and 
wounded  or  whether  they  are  nonbattle 
casualties  or  accidents  of  the  armed 
services. 

I  commend  the  President  for  this  ac- 
tion and  I  bespeak  a  hope  for  early  con- 
firmation by  the  other  body. 


THE  MILLS  BILL 


Representative  Wilbur  Mills  on  April 
13,  1970,  introduced  a  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  control  the  growth  of  future 
textile  imports.  He  was  immediately 
Joined  by  55  Members  who  introduced 
the  same  bill.  Subsequently  other  Mem- 
bers introduced  similar  legislation  and 
today  more  than  250  Members  have  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation,  including  14 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. This  is  a  clear  majority  of  the 
House  membership  and  indicates  the 
widespread  concern  around  the  country 
with  this  growing  threat  to  the  welfare 
of  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
of  the  coimtry. 

Contrary  to  what  is  claimed  by  some 
who  oppose  this  legislation,  the  Mills 
bill  is  not  a  protectionist  measure  but 
is  designed  to  encourage  negotiated 
agreements.  It  imposes  import  limita- 
tions only  on  those  foreign  producing 
nations  which  do  not  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States,  and  it 
provides  that  agreements  negotiated  be- 
fore and  after  the  bill  is  passed  will  be 
honored.  Only  those  countries  which  re- 
fuse to  negotiate  agreements  will  be  sub- 
ject to  specific  limitations  on  their  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  of  textiles,  ap- 
parel, and  footwear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  a  very  serious  and  growing 
problem.  Those  of  us  who  sponsor  this 
legislation  do  not  advocate  building  a 
high  tariff  wall  around  the  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  in  reciprocal 
trade  and  would  much  prefer  to  see  rea- 
sonable import  restrictions  imposed  by 
negotiation  than  by  legislation.  But  I 
think  we  have  gone  too  far  to  turn  around 
now,  and  rise  today  to  suggest  that  it  is 
time  now  to  proceed  with  the  legislation 
which  has  such  wide  support  in  Congress. 
To  do  this  would  not  jeopardize  the  nego- 
tiations now  underway  because,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  any  agreements  that  may 
be  negotiated  before  or  after  the  bill  is 
passed  will  be  honored.  The  passage  of 
the  legislation,  therefore,  should  not  pre- 
clude the  working  out  of  a  negotiated 
agreement  if  the  Japanese  are  really 
interested  in  negotiating  one. 


(Mr.  JONAS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  16 
months  now  our  Government  has  dili- 
gently attempted  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment with  Japan  to  establish  reasonable 
restraints  on  the  future  growth  of  textile 
Imports  into  the  United  States.  It  was  not 
untU  recently  that  the  Japanese  showed 
any  disposition  to  negotiate.  A  high  level 
Japanese  mission  is  in  Washington  today 
and  has  been  discussing  this  subject  with 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans. 

But  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  Members  of  Congress,  aware  of  the 
disaster  that  faces  the  US.  textile  indus- 
try If  the  flood  of  imports  of  foreign 
produced  textile  products  continues,  be- 
came disillusioned  with  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Japanese  to  negotiate  in  a  mean- 
ingful way,  and  determined  that  if  this 
Industry  is  to  be  saved  it  will  have  to  be 
through  legislation. 

As   a   result  of   this   determination. 


they  need  social  contacts.  This  program 
will  give  them  some  help  in  both  areas. 

For  many  of  our  citizens  old  age  be- 
comes a  time  of  poverty  and  Increasing 
isolation.  But  older  persons  endure  their 
problems  in  silence.  The  strident  de- 
mands of  other  groups  in  America  re- 
ceive wide-spread  attention.  The  needs 
of  the  elderly  too  often  go  unheeded.  De- 
mands less  urgent,  but  better  publicized, 
are  listened  to.  I  want  to  see  action  on 
some  effective  programs  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

This  bill  implements  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  that  the 
Federal  CSovemment  provide  nutritional 
meals  for  the  elderly  and  preferably  in 
a  situation  where  they  can  meet  and 
can  eat  together. 

Demonstration  projects  involving  a 
comprehensive  nutrition  program  in  a 
social  setting  have  already  been  con- 
ducted with  great  success  during  a  3- 
year  period  by  the  Administration  on 
Aging  imder  title  IV  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  Thus,  the  value  and  feasibility 
of  this  type  of  program  has  already  been 
proven. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  we 
have  had  some  experience  in  providing 
meals  for  older  persons  in  a  social  set- 
ting. While  these  programs  have  been 
very  limited,  they  have  given  a  promising 
indication  of  what  could  be  done  if  this 
legislation  were  enacted. 

The  centers  offering  this  nutrition 
program  would  provide  at  least  one  hot 
meal  per  day,  5  or  more  days  a  week. 
The  program  would  be  financed  by  Fed- 
eral grants  with  matching  State  and  lo- 
cal fimds.  It  would  be  money  well-spent. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  LOW 
COST  MEALS  FOR  ELDERLY  PER- 
SONS IN  A  SOCIAL  SETTING 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  proper 
nutrition  among  our  older  citizens.  Too 
many  elderly  people  cannot  afford  to 
eat  adequately,  elderly  men  living  alone 
often  do  not  know  how  to  prepare  meals 
providing  a  balanced  diet,  and  many 
older  persons  just  do  not  have  the  incen- 
tive to  prepare  a  meal  and  eat  it  alone. 

The  legislation  which  is  being  intro- 
duced today  would  establish  a  nation- 
wide program  providing  nutritious  low 
cost  meals  in  places  convenient  to  older 
persons  and  where  they  could  eat  to- 
gether, such  as  community  centers,  sen- 
ior citizens  centers,  schools,  and  centers 
nm  by  private  nonprofit  organizations. 

Hie   elderly  need   proper   nutrition; 


HEALTH  FACILTTIES  AND 
PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
certain  that  my  colleagues  share  my  sur- 
prise at  the  President's  action  to  veto  the 
Medical  Facilities  Construction  and  Mod- 
ernization Amendments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  certain  that 
the  members  of  the  President's  own 
party,  who  not  2  weeks  ago  voted  unani- 
mously for  this  bill,  are  even  more  sur- 
prised by  the  veto  than  I  am. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  377  to  0  on 
June  10.  Now  you  would  think  that  if 
the  administration  tamed  to  veto  the  bill, 
the  minority  would  have  at  least  raised 
some  small  hint  about  their  concern.  Per- 
haps they  did  not  know  his  position.  This 
seems  impossible,  for  the  bill  had  long 
consideration  before  this  Congress — bet- 
ter than  a  year  in  fact.  Moreover,  they 
have  breakfast  at  the  White  House  every 
week.  And  the  administration  has  a  pla- 
toon of  men  to  watch  legislation  as  it 
moves  through  Congress,  and  those  men 
are  supposed  to  know  the  administra- 
tions views  and  convey  those  views  to  the 
minority  leadership,  if  to  no  one  else. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  in  tUs 
town  it  was  impossible  for  the  minority 
leadership  to  know  its  own  President's 
position  literally  from  one  day  to  the 
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next.  After  all.  there  are  telephones 
hanging  from  every  desk  in  \  Washington, 
and  from  many  a  lamppost  as  well.  And 
even  if  they  should  happen  t<i  be  in  cars. 
administration  spokesmen  can  use  their 
handy  radiotelephones,  and  I  heir  lobby- 
ists are  wired  for  sound  as  well.  If  all 
these  modem  instruments  ol  communi- 
cation should  fail.  HEW  is  afler  all  with- 
in hailing  distance  of  the  Caiiitol.  And  if 
everyone  down  there  had  larj  ngitis.  they 
still  could  communicate  with  i  is,  by  sema- 
phore if  necessary. 

But  no.  we  heard  only  thii  sounds  of 
traffic,  and  early  in  the  mcrnings,  the 
songs  of  birds — nothing  abo  it  this  bill. 
So  we  voted.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  with  not  a  dissent,  to  aijprove  H.R. 
11102  on  June  10.  Today  it  liirs  vetoed. 

How  Is  the  House  to  ga  re  the  ad- 
ministration position,  when  there  are 
signs  nowhere,  and  when  its  own  leader- 
ship is  left  in  the  lurch? 

Perhaps  the  branches  are  too  separate 
these  days.  Perhaps  the  administration 
is  separate  from  its  own  depirtments  so 
much  that  there  is  no  sure  wi  ly  of  know- 
ing from  one  day  to  the  next  i-hat  wul  be 
acceptable  and  what  will  not. 

Aside  from  all  that,  howei'er.  we  are 
left  to  wonder  just  what  are  c  ur  national 
priorities. 

Here  we  have  a  $6  billion  backlog  in 
requirements  for  hospital  beds  and 
modernization,  not  to  mentio  i  enormous 
requirements  for  other  facilities.  And 
here  we  have — or  had — a  bill  that  would 
have  met  about  half  that  need.  Now  we 
are  told  that  this  is  inflationary. 

If  it  is  inflationary  just  Iq  authorize 
money,  it  must  really  be  lantastic  to 
spend  it. 

Besides,  the  Nation  heard  a  year  ago 
that  inflation  was  coming  under  con- 
trol. We  heard  about  how  pri  ;e  increases 
were  slackening,  and  how  pjlicies  were 
working.  But  today,  of  coursi ;.  the  prices 
are  going  up  faster  than  ev»r.  business 
is  off,  unemployment  is  up,  (ind  interest 
rates  are  higher  than  ever.  J^d  we  have 
just  witnessed  the  biggest  sfock  market 
slide  in  history,  and  the  bigg^t  commer- 
cial bankruptcy  in  history.  The  anti-in- 
flation policies  are  working,  ill  right. 

Congress  was  told  by  the  President 
that  the  Nation  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
health  care  crisis.  We  took  ac  tion  to  meet 
that  crisis — and  now  we  are  1  old  that  our 
action  is  inflationary. 

The  administration  askec  for  about 
one-tenth  the  amount  actually  needed 
for  hospital  construction  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year — but  then  wanted  to  commit 
four  times  that  much  to  bril  railroads 
out  of  trouble. 

Where  are  our  priorities? 

Is  it  inflationary  to  care  'or  the  sick 
people,  but  not  inflationar'  to  rescue 
sick  railroads? 

Is  there  a  medical  care  crisis,  or  is 
there  not? 

We  are  told  that  hospitals  ought  to 
go  out  and  borrow  money  t<  build  their 
facilities.  But  interest  rates 'have  never 
been  higher  than  they  are  tiow  and  as 
far  as  I  know,  money  has  n<  ver  been  so 
scarce  as  It  is  now  for  longtterm  loans. 
If  a  $7  billion  railroad  emblre  cannot 
borrow  a  thin  dime,  where  <  o  nonprofit 
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hospitals  have  a  chance  to  find  mortgage 
money? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  'ised  to  hear  about 
those  fuzzy  mind«^  liberals.  But  the  fuzzy 
minds  seem  to  me  to  be  downtown,  if 
this  performance  is  any  indication  of 
how  national  priorities  are  to  be  ordered, 
and  how  even  the  minority  leadership 
itself  has  no  idea  whatever  of  what  its 
own  administration  will  or  will  not 
accept. 

THE  IMPENDING  CRISIS  IN  MEDICAL 
CARE 

<Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Presidents  announcement  yesterday  of 
his  veto  of  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Con- 
struction Act  is  further  evidence  of  the 
low  priority  the  current  administration 
places  on  meeting  the  urgent  health 
needs  of  the  American  people.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  vote  to  override  this  shortsighted 
veto. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Holy  Cross  School  of  Niu^ing  in  South 
Bend.  Ind..  on  Sunday.  Jime  14,  I  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  alarming  situa- 
tion of  the  medical  care  system  in  this 
country.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  are 
facing  a  national  crisis  in  the  provision 
of  medical  care  to  our  citizens.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  remarks  I  made  to  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Holy  Cross  School  of  Nurs- 
ing: 

Health   and   M*3)1Cal   Case:    An   Impending 
National  Crisis 

I  am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  at  the  eighteenth  coiiunence- 
meni  exercises  of  the  Holy  Cross  School  of 
Nursing. 

Because  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  teach  at 
Saint  Mary's  College  before  becoming  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  I  fejl  a  close  sense  of  kinship 
with  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  a  deep 
sense  of  admiration  for  their  work  both  at 
this  college  and  at  the  Holy  Cross  School  of 
Nursing  and  Saint  Joeeph's  Hospital. 

Today's  events  symbolize  your  formal  entry 
into  the  body  of  professional  men  and  women 
whose  purpose,  and  whose  formidable  chal- 
lenge, is  to  provide  high  quality  medical  care 
to  the  people  of  America.  You  are  foUowing 
and  replacing  a  generation  of  capable  pro- 
fessionals who  can  take  great  pride  in  the 
Impressive  advances  of  medical  reeetu-ch  and 
practice  during  their  careers. 

By  your  choice  of  education  and  vocation, 
you  have  ahown  yourselves  eager  to  become 
engaged  in  one  of  the  crucial  tasks  facing  us 
as  a  nation — that  of  making  good  on  the 
commitment  we  have  accepted  to  provide 
every  American,  as  a  birthright  rather  than  a 
luxury,  the  Joy  of,  and  opportunity  for,  the 
best  level  of  health,  that  modem  medical 
science  can  achieve. 

exists    IN    MKDICAL    CARS 

I  do  not  need  to  emphasize  before  this 
audience  the  severity  of  the  crisis  in  medical 
care  today.  Tou  are  as  familiar  as  I  am  with 
problems  like  these : 

15  other  nations  have  lower  infant  mortal- 
ity rates  than  the  United  States,  and  15  have 
longer  average  life  expectancies. 

22  million  American  citizens  are  limited 
in  their  physical  activity  by  such  afflictions 
as  heart  disease,  arthritis,  and  rhexunatlam. 


Even  among  our  children,  between  20  and 
40  per  cent  suffer  from  such  chronic  health 
problems  as  impaired  vision,  speech  Impedi- 
ment, poor  hearing,  mental  retardation  and 
emotional  disturbance. 

Perhaps  most  critically,  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  50,000  medical  doctors  In  this  country,  and 
this  shortage  is  growing  worse  every  year.  We 
need  141.000  more  nurses,  and  18.000  dentists 
right  now! 

The  costs  of  medical  care  are  rising  faster 
than  any  other  item  in  the  family's  budget 
and  leading  the  inflationary  tide.  While  the 
cost  of  Uvlng  has  risen  25  ">  In  the  last  ten 
years,  hospital  daily  service  charges  have  shot 
up  I50';r  and  physicians  services  50 'o 

Our  medlcaJ  schools  currently  graduate 
about  9.000  future  physicians  each  year,  but 
we  Import  an  equal  number  of  doctors  from 
overseas.  One-half  the  residencies  and  In- 
ternships In  our  nation's  hospitals  are  now 
filled  by  foreign-born  doctors.  Since  1962, 
approximately  72.000  foreign  physicians  have 
come  to  work  In  this  country,  many  if  not 
most  of  them  from  those  very  nations  which 
we  have  been  trying  to  assist  to  meet  their 
own  desperate  demands,  like  the  Philippines. 
South  Korea,  Thailand,  and  countries  of  the 
Near  East  and  South  America. 

I  could  use  all  of  my  time  this  afternoon 
reciting  this  common  litany  of  Indictments 
of  our  shortcomings  as  a  nation  In  meeting 
these  urgent  pressures  on  our  system  of  pro- 
viding health  care. 

As  your  Representative  In  Congress.  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you  today  that  the  American 
people,  and  their  Government,  had  firmly 
declared  their  willingness  to  Join  you  in 
meeting  this  challenge. 

SOME    AREAS    OT    PROGRESS 

And  there  are  areas  In  which  we  have 
made  significant  progress: 

The  list  of  health  legislation  that  Congress 
has  passed  In  the  last  5  years  Is  a  long  and 
Impressive  one.  I  cite  to  you: 

The  Medicare  Act  of  1965.  with  lu  allied 
Medicaid  program  designed  to  bring  medley 
care  within  reach  of  the  poor. 

The  Partnership  for  Health  Act  of  1966.  to 
encourage  better  use  of  our  health  resources 
through  comprehensive  health  planning. 

The  Health  Service  Act  of  1968.  extend- 
ing the  regional  medical  programs  designed 
to  make  more  available  the  advances  of 
medical  science  against  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke. 

The  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Amendments  of  1967.  authorizing  ex- 
pansion of  research  and  treatment  facilities 
with  strong  roots  In  local  communities. 

The  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968.  to  In- 
crease the  critically  short  supply  of  doctors, 
nurses,   and   medical   technicians. 

And  Just  this  past  week,  by  unanimous 
vote,  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  to 
extend  for  three  years  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  hospital  construction, 
adding  new  forms  of  Federal  assistance  in 
the  form  of  guaranteed  loans  with  Interest 
subsidies,  and  placing  new  emphasis  on 
modernization  of  hospital  emergency  rooms. 

CBEATXB   COMMITMSNT   NEEDED 

But  as  a  Congressman  who  worked  for  and 
supported  every  one  of  these  programs,  I  feel 
no  sense  of  satisfaction  that  we  have  yet 
made  the  progress  in  meeting  the  health 
crisis  we  must  make  If  we  are  to  call  our- 
selves a  truly  humane  and  civilized  society. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  a  statement  Presi- 
dent Nixon  made  on  July  10,  1969,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  report  to  him  on  the  state  of 
the  nation's  health  from  HEW  Secretary 
Finch:  "I  will  say  first  that  I  realized  when 
tb«  Administration  came  In,  In  January, 
that  we  had  major  problems  with  regard  to 
health  care,  that  the  problem  was  one  of  not 
enough  doctors,  the  quality  of  the  doctors, 
enough  hospital  beds  to  take  care  of  the  mas- 
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slvely  increasing  demands  In  this  field.  We 
face  a  massive  crisis  In  this  area  and  unless 
action  is  taken,  both  administratively  and 
legislatively,  to  meet  that  crisis  within  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  we  wlU  have  a 
breakdown  in  our  medical  care  system 
which  could  have  consequences  affecting 
millions  of  people  throughout  this  country." 

I  agreed  with  that  alarming  assessment  by 
the  President  a  year  ago,  and  I  welcomed 
the  commitment  to  strong  executive  leader- 
ship In  the  health  field  that  It  Implied. 

But  I  must  say  to  you  that  In  the  past 
year,  constructive  progress  In  the  health 
field  has  come  to  a  complete  halt.  We  are 
today  closer  to  the  breakdown  the  President 
predicted  than  we  were  when  he  made  the 
prediction.  Let  me  recite  some  of  the  hard 
facts  that  compel  me  to  this  conclusion: 

LOW    BITDGETARY    PRIORTTT 

First,  along  with  the  other  programs  of 
the  E>epartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  our  critically  important  health  pro- 
grams are  suffering  from  the  low  budgetary 
priority  assigned  to  them  by  the  present 
administration. 

L«t  me  refer,  for  example,  to  the  Health 
Manpower  Act,  which  authorizes  Federal  ex- 
penditure of  $57  million  In  loans  to  medical 
students,  nurses,  and  others  training  in  the 
health  professions.  In  Its  pending  budget 
request,  however,  the  Administration  has 
asked  Congress  to  appropriate  little  more 
than  one-third  of  that  amount,  t21.6  mil- 
lion. In  what  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation News  terms  an  "austerity  health 
budget,"  the  Administration  has  requested 
only  about  half  the  authorized  amount  of 
$225  million  for  construction  of  medical 
school  facilities.  Congress  has  authorized 
•35  million  for  construction  of  nursing 
school  facilities;  the  Administration  has 
asked  for  only  (8  mllUon,  less  than  a  quarter 
of  that.  Congress  authorized  (41  million  for 
building  medical  libraries  and  health  re- 
search facilities:  the  Administration  proposes 
to  spend  exactly  nothing  for  these  crucial 
programs. 

At  a  time  when  the  very  survival  of  the 
already  inadequate  number  of  existing  medi- 
cal and  nursing  schools  Is  at  stake,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  reduced  to  slightly  more 
than  half  the  authorization  grants  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  these  schools.  At  least 
a  dozen  of  our  103  medical  schools  are  thus 
now  approaching  bankruptcy,  many  of  them 
spending  precious  endowment  funds  to  pay 
day-to-day  expenses. 

RESEARCH  CUTS 

Research  into  critical  health  problem 
areas  has  also  felt  the  budget-cutting  axe. 
One  of  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg's  first  actions  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  was  to  announce  an  across- 
the-board  cut  of  5  to  10  percent  In  all  re- 
search grants  under  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  Not  much  later,  Victor  Cohn  of 
the  Washington  Post  revealed  that  the  Ad- 
ministration plans  to  "phase  out"  the 
Chronic  Disease  Control  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
By  eliminating  this  program,  whose  purpose 
Is  to  apply  to  actual  patients  the  results  of 
research  In  such  chronic  diseases  as  cancer, 
diabetes,  heart  disease  and  lung  disease,  the 
Administration  hopes  to  save  (9.7  million  a 
year. 

These  shamefully  shortsighted  actions 
threaten  to  undermine  the  progress  In  health 
research  that  Is  this  country's  greatest  dis- 
tinction among  nations  In  the  world  that 
take  pride  In  bettering  their  health  condi- 
tions. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    MORALE    SX7FFERINC 

Second,  In  addition  to  harsh,  almost  sav- 
age, cutbacks  In  Federal  ftinds  for  tbeM 
various  health  programs,  the  operating  ad- 


ministrators who  are  charged  with  carrying 
them  out  are  suffering  a  serious  deteriora- 
tion In  morale. 

In  the  months  following  the  withdrawal 
of  the  nomination  of  Dr.  John  Knowles,  the 
distinguished  director  of  Boston's  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  whose  liability  was 
that  he  promised  to  be  an  "activist"  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  HEW  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  the  newspapers  have 
chronicled  the  resignations  of  the  following 
top  figures  In  the  nation's  Federal  health 
team;  (1)  the  Director  of  the  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Mental  Health  Administration,  (3) 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  (3)  the  Director  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  (4)  the  only 
black  Assistant  Surgeon  General,  and  (6) 
Just  last  week.  Secretary  Finch  himself. 

To  this  list  might  well  be  added  another 
first-class  man  whose  responsibilities,  while 
not  directly  In  the  health  field,  bore  Im- 
portantly on  them.  I  refer  of  course  to  James 
E.  Allen,  Jr.,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, who  one  week  ago  today  delivered  the 
Commencement  address  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame. 

And  In  the  past  year,  Infiation  of  medical 
costs  has  shown  no  sign  of  abating.  Ac- 
cumulating needs  and  narrowing  bottle- 
necks have  caused  hospital  daily  charges  to 
rise  an  additional  12  percent,  operating  room 
charges  13  percent,  and  physicians  charges 
over  7  percent — developments  which  only 
compound  the  damage  being  done  our  med- 
ical care  system  by  the  sharp  cuts  In  Fed- 
eral health  funds  and  the  loss  of  our  ablest 
administrators  of  health  programs. 

WHAT   CAN    BE    DONK 

What  Is  to  be  done  to  reverse  this  trend, 
to  avert  the  crisis  that  President  Nixon  has 
predicted  and  that  many  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple think  Is  already  upon  us? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  most  realistic 
objective  must  be  to  concentrate  our  efforts 
on  removing  some  of  the  bottlenecks  that 
prevent  our  system  from  handling  the  press- 
ing needs  that  exist,  and  that  we  can  fore- 
cast. 

One  key  bottleneck  to  which  we  as  a  nation 
should  urgently  direct  our  attention  Is  man- 
power— and  woman  power.  We  must  take 
immediate  steps  to  Increase  radically  the 
fiow  of  talented  young  men  and  women  Into 
the  health  professions.  As  a  matter  of  the 
highest  national  priority,  we  must  act  1» 
increase  the  supply  of  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  technicians  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals. 

It  must  be  clear  to  everyone  that  the 
kinds  of  drastic  budget  cuts  In  every  area 
of  health  and  medical  education  which  I 
have  recited  are  working  directly  contrary 
to  this  priority  objective. 

AD    HOC   COMMITTEE    ON    NATION'S    HEALTH 
CRISIS 

Let  me,  then,  tell  you  of  a  significant 
and  potentially  highly  encouraging  develop- 
ment following  upon  President  Nixon's  veto, 
earlier  this  year,  of  the  bill  providing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  This  bill.  Inciden- 
tally, had  passed  the  House  with  majorities 
of  both  political  parties.  The  development 
to  which  I  refer  was  the  organization  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Nation's  Health 
Crisis.  This  Cocnmlttee  was  comfKjsed  of 
leaders  of  some  twenty  groups  concerned 
with  health  legislation.  Including  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  American  Can- 
cer Society,  the  Catholic  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Association  of  American  Medi- 
cal CoUegee.  Its  organization  represented  a 
recognition  that  health  problems  In  the 
United  States  has  become  so  severe  that 
the  financial  crisis  In  health  transcended 
the  special  Interests  of  ecich  of  these  groups. 
They  were  agreed  that  concerted  action  was 


essential.  Representatives  ot  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  contacted  every  member  of  Con- 
gress to  urge  overriding  of  the  veto  for 
health  and  education.  They  pointed  out  the 
fallacy  of  fighting  inflation  by  decreasing 
the  supply  of  critically  needed  man|>ower 
and  services  In  the  single  most  inflationary 
major  sector  of  the  national  economy. 

While  this  particular  effort  was  unsuccess- 
ful, I  think,  as  I  have  suggested,  that  it 
represented  a  significant  step  forward.  Direct 
political  action  by  the  members  of  the  medi- 
cal community  with  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  we  face  will 
become  more  and  more  important  in  the 
months  ahead.  I  seriously  hope  that  you 
who  are  graduating  today  will  accept  the 
responsibility  of  working  not  only  within 
the  medical  community  on  behalf  of  bet- 
ter care,  but  also  In  the  larger  society  of 
which  we  are  all  a  part. 

MEDICAL    EDUCATION    BILL    OF    RIGHTS 

I  think  also  that  the  crisis  before  us  calls 
for  an  even  greater  national  commitment 
than  Is  represented  by  the  laws  now  on 
the  books  to  support  our  health  and  medi- 
cal system.  Last  year,  therefore,  along  with 
my  Republican  colleague.  Representative 
Ogden  Reid  of  New  York,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation In  Congress  entitled  the  "Medical  Ed- 
ucation Bill  of  Rights".  This  bill  embodies 
the  principal  recommendations  for  medi- 
cal education  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education,  of  which  Father  Theo- 
dore Hesburgh,  President  of  Notre  Dame, 
University,  was  one  distinguished  member. 
The  bill  provides  a  radical  escalation  of  the 
.national  commitment  to  medical  educa- 
tion. Brlefiy,  the  Brademas-Reid  "Medical 
Education    Bill    of    Rights"   would    provide: 

From  8,000  to  11,000  new  scholarships  for 
medical  students; 

Start-up  grants  for  20  new  medical  schools 
with  the  goal  of  graduaUng  a  total  of  2,000 
new  doctors  annually  In  1978; 

Institutional  payments  to  existing  medi- 
cal schools  based  on  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, residents,  and  interns;  and 

100  per  cent  Federal  financing  of  medi- 
cal school  construction. 

INDIANA  MEDICAL  CENTER 

You  and  I  know  that  there  are  few  states 
that  have  a  greater  need  for  additional 
medical  education  resources  than  Indiana. 
Our  one  medical  school  In  this  state  Is  al- 
ready Inadequate  to  provide  the  new  physi- 
cians that  Hoosler  communities  require,  and 
the  situation  is  worsening  year  by  year. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity,  then,  to  re- 
assert my  strong  support  for  a  second  In- 
diana medical  center,  located  near  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  right  here  In  South 
Bend,  but  equipped  to  serve  the  burgeoning 
need  for  highly  qualified  medical  manpower 
In  all  of  Northern  Indiana. 

RESEARCH  SAVES  LIVES 

I  also  think  that  we  are  making  a  se- 
rious mistake  in  cutting  back  on  funds  for 
research  in  the  health-related  sciences.  The 
direct  relationship  between  such  research 
and  the  saving  of  human  lives  has  been  in- 
controvertibly  demonstrated  during  this  cen- 
tury. 

I  am  a  co-sponsor  in  Congress  of  a  resolu- 
tion that  would  make  the  elimination  of  the 
scourge  of  cancer  by  1980  a  national  objec- 
tive of  the  highest  priority.  This  resolution 
calls  for  the  same  dedication  of  national  at- 
tention and  resources  to  the  eUmlnatlon  of 
cancer  that  we  as  a  nation  willingly  devoted 
to  the  objective  of  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon  early  in  the  1960's. 

LOCAL  STTFPORT  ESSENTIAL 

I  do  not  'Wish  to  leave  you  with  the  Im- 
pression that  Federal  or  State  resources,  or 
any  purely  governmental  programs  for  that 
matter,  are  the  entire  answer  to  our  prob- 
letna. 
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Aa  your  Congressman,  I  feel 
able  to  point  out  that  last  yeai 
eral  grant  assistance  to  St 
health  Institutions,  Including 
School  of  Nursing,  amounted  to 
more  than  two  million  dollars. 
does  not  include  payments  for 
under  medicaid.  Medicare,  or 
grams.) 

But  as  In  most  communities 
country,  the  principal  foundatl(  n 
for  hospitals  and  other  healtli 
stttutlons  lies  the  local 
We  In  St.  Joseph  County  have  a 
tlon  of  providing  that  local  su 

As  you  all  must  know,  there 
under  way  a  810  million  local 
drive,  the  Hospital  Expansion 
raise  vital  funds  for  the  three 
pltals  In  Saint  Joseph  County, 
thirds  of  this  goal — $8.3 
count — has  been  raised. 

I  want  to  take  this 
as  strongly  as  I  can,  that  the 
double  Its  efforts  In  order  to 
mainlng  (3.7  million  that  is  so 
for  modernization  and  expansloi  i 
cooperating  hospitals.  HEP 
every   family   In   our   area   abl< 
contribution. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that 
need  to  despair  In  the  face  o 
health   problems  that   we 
cans,  when  aroused  to  danger 
ot  the  need  for  national  actios  i 
failed  to  meet  any  challenge, 
health  and  medical  care 
a  n^t.innaj  commitment. 

Tour  own  direct  efforts  In 
fere  a  traditional  and  accepted 
■olutlon  to  health  problems.  I 
you  today  with  the  thought 
have  a  duty,  as  those  in  the 
the  struggle,  to  bring  our 
growing   problems   to   the 
larger  American  public.  For 
you  cannot  succeed.  Working 
the  Inspiration  of  you  in  the 
other  health  professions,  we 
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INTEREST    RATES    WHJL. 
BE    DETERMINED 
COUNTRY   HAS  SAFETf 
CURITY  AND  PROPER 
CONDITIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mann).  Under  a  previous  crder  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patmaw),  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
desire  to  speak  to  the  Menbers  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  Houa!  of  Repre 
sentatives  in  particular,  sinie  this  body 
is  closest  to  the  people,  beca  use  they  are 
elected  every  2  years.  I  ^ve  always 
favored  the  2 -year  election 

Some  people  claim  it  is  bretty  hard 
on  the  incumbent,  that  he  has  no 
more  than  been  elected  and  is  getting 
his  seat  warm  when  he  has  t  o  run  again 
But  I  think  we  should  c  >nsider  this 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conven- 
ience of  the  people  and  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  convenie  nee  of  those 
who  are  elected  to  serve  in  the  House. 
As  long  as  the  people  keep  the  term  to 
2  years,  they  will  always  He  in  charge 
of  this  Government,  because  it  is  only 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
certain  bills  be  introdiKed.  euch  as  rev- 
enue and  appropriation  bills,  that  de- 
termine many  things  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  As  long  s  s  the  people 
keep  this  2-year  term  in  the  House,  they 
are  in  charge  of  the  purses'  rings  of  the 
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Nation.  If  something  happens  that  dis- 
closes a  bad  trend  in  Government,  the 
people  can  correct  it  in  2  years  by  elect- 
ing a  new  House  of  Representatives.  So 
they  have  control.  That  Is  the  reason  I 
feel  this  House  should  be  more  influen- 
tial in  the  affairs  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  talk  to  the 
Members  about  a  subject  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  most  important  in  the  world, 
and  in  this  Nation  today.  It  involves 
the  cost  of  money,  the  interest  rate  for 
money  and  credit.  This  is  a  problem 
I  believe  will  have  to  be  determined  be- 
fore we  have  safety  and  security  and 
the  proper  economic  conditions  imder 
which  people  can  live  decently. 

This  last  year  the  people  of  this  Nation 
paid  $120  billion  interest  on  their  debts, 
public  and  private.  That  ts  a  greal  deal 
of  money. 

On  Jime  9  of  last  year,  one  of  the  Wall 
Street  bankers  went  out  on  the  front 
porch  of  his  bank  and  said: 

I  am  raising  the  prime  rate  of  Interest 
from  7  and  one-half  percent  to  B  and  one- 
half  percent. 

Of  course,  all  the  big  bankers,  as  is  cus- 
tomary and  traditional,  raised  their  rates 
Immediately  to  the  same  rate.  That  has 
been  going  on  for  50  years  and  longer. 
The  rate  is  raised  by  some  New  York  bank 
which  is  in  a  position  to  have  its  opinion 
respected,  and  the  other  big  banks  all 
follow.  They  followed  this  time. 

Let  us  see  what  that  1  percent  raise 
amounted  to.  At  that  time  our  debts, 
public  and  private,  amounted  to  one  tril- 
lion five  hundred  billion  dollars.  A  1- 
percent  raise  on  the  interest  on  those 
debts  amoimted  to  $15  billion  a  year.  That 
is  a  great  deal  of  money.  That  is  an  addi- 
tion to  what  the  55  million  families  of  this 
country  must  pay  on  their  existing  debts. 
That  is  a  raise  on  top  of  what  they  have 
to  pay.  They  did  not  know  anything  about 
it,  and  it  came  about  anyway  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  one  banker. 

Of  course.  Congress  passed  a  law  In 
December  of  last  yetu:  giving  the  Pres- 
ident Jie  power  to  go  out  on  the  front 
porch  of  the  White  House  and  say  that 
interest  rates  are  hereby  reduced  from  8 
and  one-half  percent  down  to  7  and  one- 
half  percent,  or  down  to  6  percent,  or 
even  less  if  he  wants  to. 

It  is  the  law  right  now. 

The  other  day.  when  the  President 
delivered  his  message — and  I  am  some- 
what In  sympathy  with  some  of  the 
things  he  said — among  the  things  he  said 
was  that  Interest  rates  are  too  high.  Of 
course,  I  know  Mr.  Nixon  Is  a  truthful 
man.  He  believes  interest  rates  are  too 
high.  Most  everyone  believes  interest 
rates  are  too  high.  But  he  is  not  doing 
anything  about  It. 

I  hope  that  he  will  use  the  law  the 
Congress  passed.  The  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate passed  it.  and  it  went  to  him  as 
President,  and  he  signed  the  bill. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  we  will  have 
good  economic  conditions  in  this  coimtry 
until  interest  rates  are  rolled  back.  If 
Mr.  Nixon  does  not  roll  them  back  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  I  think  the 
Congress  should  pass  a  law  rolling  Inter- 
est rates  back.  We  certfflnly  have  the 
power  to  do  It. 

Interest  rates  are  even  affecting  the 


health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  at  a  time  when  it  Is  very  difficult 
for  them  to  pay  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

The  Hill-Burton  bill,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  hospitals,  is  one  of  the  finest  bills 
the  Congress  ever  passed.  It  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  many,  many  years.  It 
has  been  very  effective. 

This  Congress  passed  a  bill  known  as 
H.R.  11102,  the  medical  facilities  con- 
struction and  modernization  bill  of  1970, 
and  the  President  vetoed  It  just  yester- 
day, and  he  vetoed  It  because  It  exceeded 
his  budget  limitations. 

I  have  before  me  the  Daily  News  Digest 
published  by  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee  Public  Relations  OfiSce, 
312  Congressional  Hotel,  Washington. 
D.C.  This  Digest  is  for  Tuesday,  Jxme  23, 
1970.  suid  it  has  this  paragraph  in  It: 

President  Nixon  vetoed  Monday  a  blU  for 
construction  and  modernization  of  medical 
facilities.  He  said  It  restricted  Presidential 
options  In  managing  Federal  expenditures 
and  provided  (350  million  more  In  grants 
than  his  fiscal  1971  budget.  Nixon  said  the  bill 
would  be  "a  long  step  down  the  road  of 
fiscal  Irresponsibility." 

Well,  he  vetoed  the  bill  because  it  was 
for  $350  million  more.  Today  we  are  told 
by  the  administration — and  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  for  It  I  think  he  ought  to 
speak  out — that  a  bill  has  been  sent  to 
the  Congress  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce that  would  grant  a  benefit  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  Co.  and 
other  railroads  equal  to  $750  million. 
That  Is  twice  as  much  as  the  vetoed  bUl. 
I  do  not  see  how  he  can  say  that  $350 
million  Is  fiscal  irresponsibility  and  that 
$750  million  Is  desirable  and  should  be 
appropriated  at  this  time  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions. 

The  fact  Is  that  high  interest  rates  was 
one  of  the  contributing  causes  to  the 
bankruptcy  and  the  failure  of  that  big 
$7  billion  railroad  company.  Imagine  a 
railroad  company  that  has  properties  ag- 
gregating $7  billion  In  all.  They  have 
tremendous  income  from  those  proper- 
ties. 

Some  of  them  are  not  even  related  to 
the  railroad  business.  They  own  big  cor- 
porations sdl  over  the  Nation.  It  is  not 
understandable  to  me.  since  just  2  years 
ago  this  merger  was  consummated,  why 
they  could  not  look  down  the  road  at 
least  2  years.  It  has  only  been  actually 
16  or  17  months.  Why  could  they  not 
look  down  the  road  and  determine  that 
everything  was  safe  and  sound  for  them 
for  at  least  that  length  of  time  or  else 
the  merger  should  be  executed? 

However,  they  went  ahead.  They  put 
the  two  railroads  together,  which  were 
originally  built  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
petition, which  is  a  very  wholesome 
thing,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New 
York  Central.  They  had  these  big  high- 
powered  officers  nmning  each  raDroad. 
They  consolidated  them  by  a  merger  of 
the  railroads,  and  then  they  put  a  few 
officers  in  charge.  I  just  imagine  they 
fought  like  cats  and  dogs,  because  cer- 
tainly they  did  not  have  the  same  ideas 
and  theories  about  running  a  railroad. 
Anyway,  mismanagement  and  high  in- 
terest and  things  like  that  caused  them 
to  come  down  to  the  time  on  last  Satur- 
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day — or  It  was  actually  last  Friday — 
where  even  the  big  bank  that  was  their 
principal  creditors  called  a  halt  and  de- 
manded payment  on  their  loans. 

Well.  I  believe  that  imder  reorganiza- 
tion they  will,  of  course,  continue  to 
operate.  The  94,000  people  working  there 
will  continue  on  their  jobs.  They  will 
continue  to  get  the  same  salaries  or 
wages  that  they  received  In  the  past. 
The  transportation  part  will  probably 
go  on. 

But  it  has  certainly  shaken  this  coim- 
try to  its  roots.  It  Just  goes  to  show  what 
is  in  store  for  us.  It  means  if  the  biggest 
corporation  in  the  United  States  comes 
to  the  end  of  the  road  by  reason  of  the 
payment  of  excessive  prices  for  money, 
exorbitant  prices,  tisurious  interest  rates, 
where  some  of  them  are  paying  11  Vi 
percent  and  even  15  percent  for  their 
money,  then  this  shows  that  they  could 
not  pay  that  rate  and  continue  in  busi- 
ness as  usual.  However,  that  is  what  is 
in  store  for  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  resisted  and  opposed  the  Govern- 
ment's attempt  to  bail  out  the  Penn 
Central  for  the  reason.  No.  1,  that  the 
Defense  Production  Act  which  was  going 
to  furnish  the  guarantee  through  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  gave  the  guar- 
antee to  the  bankers  for  the  loans.  Re- 
member these  were  loans  that  had  al- 
ready been  made  by  the  banks  to  the 
Penn  Central  and  some  of  them  at  81/2 
percent  Interest.  At  the  first  meeting  I 
asked  the  person  in  charge  from  the 
Ti-easury  what  about  those  interest  rates. 
I  asked  him  do  you  expect  the  Govern- 
ment to  guarantee  the  loan  and  pay 
those  excessive  interest  rates,  too?  He 
said,  "Oh,  yes.  That  is  part  of  it."  The 
theory  and  the  plan  was  to  have  the 
taxpayers  guarantee  the  payment  of 
these  loans  to  the  banks  for  90  days.  And 
when  the  president  of  the  company,  Mr. 
Paul  Gorman,  who  seems  to  be  a  very 
fine  man,  very  knowledgeable,  fair,  and 
forthright,  was  in  my  office  a  little  after 
12:30 — on  Saturday  with  his  board  of 
directors,  I  asked  him  this  question: 
"How  will  the  Government  get  its  money 
back  if  we  put  up  $200  million  and  then 
in  90  days  the  bill  that  you  expect  to  get 
through  that  will  provide  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  more  does  not  pass 
the  Congress?"  "Oh,  well,  in  that  case, 
the  Government  just  loses  the  money." 
He  was  very  frank  about  it.  The  $200 
million  he  was  talking  about.  I  said  why 
do  not  the  banks — and  there  are  77  big 
banks,  the  biggest  banks  in  the  Nation, 
who  have  profited  from  the  dealings  of 
the  Penn  Central  over  the  years  and 
made  plenty  of  money  on  them — why  do 
they  not  put  up  the  money  to  continue 
the  operation  of  the  railroad? 

And,  the  answer  was  that  they  just 
would  not  do  it  anymore.  They  had 
their  loans  secured  by  the  income  earn- 
ing assets  of  the  Peim  Central  holding 
company,  and  that  was  It. 

Of  course,  my  conclusion  was,  after 
about  5  hours  with  the  directors  and  the 
president  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  my  opinion  was  that  I  was  not 
going  to  cease  and  desist  my  protest 
against  the  loan.  I  expected  to  do  every- 
thing I  could  to  stop  It  and  it  was  stopped. 


But  now  then  an  effort  Is  made  to  send 
It  to  another  committee  and  get  $750 
million.  WeU,  of  course,  if  the  facts  jus- 
tify it  and  if  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  to 
do  it,  I  do  not  oppose  the  bill  but  I  hope 
that  the  committee  to  which  it  is  re- 
ferred will  carefully  go  into  it,  turn  over 
every  rock,  turn  over  every  chunk  and 
look  under  It,  and  if  there  is  reason  to 
believe  or  establish  a  doubt  that  the 
bill  should  not  pass,  after  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  economic  affairs  of  this  big 
railroad,  then  it  should  be  turned  down. 
There  are  a  lot  of  questions  that  should 
and  must  be  asked  before  this  bill  is 
considered,  and  we  should  not  be  pres- 
sured into  hasty  action. 

Now,  I  am  talking  about  high  interest 
rates  and  why  they  affect  the  coimtry. 

You  know,  I  have  been  here  a  long 
time.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  here 
when  Mr.  Hoover  came  here.  I  served  the 
easiest  4  years  I  have  ever  served,  when 
I  was  in  the  minority.  I  had  no  respon- 
sibilities. You  did  not  do  anything.  You 
Just  either  went  along  or  you  did  not  go 
along.  You  did  not  have  much  to  do. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  a  good  man,  but  he  did 
not  have  the  knowledge  and  information 
about  the  people  of  this  Nation  that  I 
think  he  should  have  had. 

When  I  tried  to  pay  3.5  million  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  what  was  due  them, 
about  $1,015  each  adjusted  pay.  he  re- 
sisted it  and  denounced  me  In  a  speech  In 
Indiana  for  even  proposing  it.  However, 
I  went  ahead  and  I  forced  the  bill 
through.  Three  and  a  half  million  vet- 
erans received  their  money — ^bonds — one 
day,  June  16,  1936 — through  the  post 
office.  The  post  office  delivered  everyone 
of  them,  "niey  could  take  those  bonds 
and  get  cash  for  them  at  the  nearest  bank 
or  post  office.  So,  it  was  all  done  and  it 
helped  the  countjy  tremendously.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Hoover  never  did  forgive  me 
for  advocating  that,  and  neither  did  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  because  he  was  against  the 
payment  of  that  large  sum  of  money.  He 
said  it  would  cause  tremendous  inflation. 
I  knew  he  was  serious  about  It,  but  the 
country  was  so  low  and  that  is  what  the 
coimtry  needed,  additional  purchasing 
power.  That  4s  the  reason  the  people  got 
that  money,  through  the  passage  of  my 
bill,  a  bill  which  was  passed  to  help  out 
and  to  increase  the  purchasing  power. 

When  the  Roosevelt  administration 
came  in,  there  was  a  meeting  at  the 
White  House  to  which  the  congressional 
leaders  were  called.  I  wondered  why  I 
was  called  because  I  was  not  a  leader. 
However,  we  met  at  the  White  House  and 
went  over  an  agenda  as  to  what  should 
be  done  about  certain  Issues.  We  came 
to  the  issue  of  what  they  chose  to  call 
the  "bonus"  because  they  wanted  to  make 
it  look  like  something  it  was  not.  They 
looked  at  me  and  one  of  them  asked  me 
what  my  attitude  would  be  on  this  issue 
and  would  I  be  willing  to  not  push  the  bill 
under  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration.  I 
said,  "Oh,  no." 

During  1932,  I  was  a  speaker  all  over 
the  Nation  on  this  issue.  I  went  to  45 
States  and  made  lots  of  speeches  to  vet- 
erans groups. 

I  told  them  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
against  It,  but  I  felt  like  we  could  over- 
ride his  veto.  We  had  tremendous  crowds 


all  over  the  Nation.  And  after  the  pay- 
ment was  made  the  veterans  used  that 
money  for  good  purposes — ^most  of  them 
used  It  for  homes,  education,  smd  other 
good,  worthwhile  purposes. 

Well,  the  Roosevelts  did  not  forgive 
me  for  that,  and  they  kept  me  off  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
They  kept  me  off  the  committee,  and 
they  kept  me  off  the  committee  for  8 
years  because  they  felt  like  I  was  work- 
ing in  the  wrong  direction,  I  was  appeal- 
ing to  the  poor  folks,  the  middle-income 
group,  and  the  small  business  people,  and 
they  felt  that  they  did  not  want  me  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

And  during  that  time  other  Members 
got  on  the  committee  who  had  been  here 
a  shorter  length  of  time  than  I,  and  they 
became  my  seniors.  And  I  had  to  wait 
until  they  were  either  defeated,  resigned, 
or  passed  on,  before  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  chairman.  I  was  denied  the 
chairmanship  for  over  20  years  imder 
those  circumstances,  but  I  do  not  feel 
badly  tOwut  it.  It  is  all  right.  It  is  just 
part  of  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  every- 
body is  treated  alike.  So  I  am  not  grip- 
ing about  that. 

I  have  always  tried  to  put  in  bills  and 
develop  laws  that  would  be  helpful  to 
our  country. 

No.  1.  I  sfKjnsored  the  Pull  Employ- 
ment Act  that  was  before  another  com- 
mittee, but  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  I  was 
Interested  in  it.  and  my  bill,  H.R.  2204, 
the  Etaployment  Act  of  1946,  became  the 
law.  It  \B  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
finest  laws  ever  passed,  it  has  the  best 
guidelines  for  the  Nation.  It  is  endorsed 
and  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjrstem, 
by  the  banks  of  the  country,  and  the 
different  organizations  working  In  the 
direction  of  doing  things  that  are  In  the 
interest  of  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

And  then  the  Robinson-Patman  bill 
came  on  to  help  small  business,  and 
many  other  laws  that  are  really  benefi- 
cial. But  there  Is  one  that  I  am  very 
proud  of. 

You  know,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
desperadoes  were  going  around  killing 
people.  There  was  a  fellow  named  Dil- 
linger  In  Indiana  who  was  killing  a  lot 
of  people.  A  friend  of  mine  from  my 
hometown  wrote  me  and  said: 

Why  do  you  not  offer  a  reward  for  these 
killers?  Public  enemies,  we  will  call  them. 
And  their  confederates  will  do  them  In. 

Well,  that  sounded  pretty  good  to  me, 
and  I  drafted  a  bill  that  said : 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  anyone  who  is  declared  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  be 
a  public  enemy,  that  a  reward  of  (50,000  may 
be  offered  for  his  arrest  and  apprehension. 

I  called  up  the  Attorney  General  at 
that  time  and  told  him  about  this  bill. 
And  he  said: 

Let  us  go  over  to  see  the  President  about 
this. 

So  I  went  with  him,  to  see  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. And  I  read  to  him  that  a  $50,000 
reward  could  be  offered  for  the  arrest 
or  apprehension  of  any  person  desig- 
nated a  public  enemy. 

That  bill  went  through  quickly.  I  did 
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not  get  any  credit  for  It. 
right  with  me.  I  was  not 
credit.  But  it  became  a  law 
short  time — in  2  or  3  days — an)d 
signed  by  the  President. 

Immediately  the  Attorney 
gan    offering    rewards    and 
"Woman  in  Red  "  turned  in 
the  Chicago  theater.  She  got 
which  was  $16,500  and  others 
of  that  $50,000  reward. 

Then  they  caiight   Karpis 
New  Orleans  in  a  very  few 
same  way. 

Then  they  caught  Pretty  Boy 
Minnesota. 

The  first  thing  you  know  W( 
public  enemies.  They  are  still 
rewards  and  the  law  is  resultii^g 
ing  some  very  fine  work. 

Now,   I   want  to  tell  you 
about  these  interest  rates,  and 
started. 

When   the  war  began   in 
1939  and   we  knew   we  were 
become  involved,  we  began  to 
what  we  should  do  in  our 
what  arrangements  aiKl  what 
we  should  make  in  the  Congress 
Federal  laws. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  called  in  the 
serve  Board.  Mr.  Eccles  was 
the  board.  Mr.  Eccles  was  a 
servative  man.  He  was  a  very 
and  big  businessman.  He  own^ 
and  construction  companies  in 
was  very  rich.  But  he  was 
and  a  conscientious  and  publK: 
and  a  patriotic  kind  of  perso^ 
pealed  to  him  when  Mr 

We  cannot  fight  a  war  and  have 
left  U  we  are  going  to  pay  extra 
est  rates. 

So  the  first  thing  we  want  to  do 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  agree 
wlU   keep   Interest  rates   down 
not  have  a  big  burden  because  ol 
interest  rates. 
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Mr.    Eccles    was    a 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  Democrat 
Eccles  was  a  patriotic  man  and 
ed  to  do  the  right  thing  for  his 

All  during  that  time  from  tlie 
of  Jime  1939,  until  way  down 
14  years — the  Federal  Govemmfent 
paid  in  long-term  interest  rajtes 
than  2 ',2  percent — never  more 
percent. 

When    Mr.    Eisenhower    wedt 
January   20,    1953,    interest   r^tes 
still  that  way. 

The  first  bonds  that  were 
the    President   imder    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
phrey,  had  an  interest  rate  of 
cent. 

Then  on  another  big  bond 
paid  2'2  percent. 

But  after  that,  Mr.  Humphr*y 
determined  to  rause  the  rates 
asked  for  the  issuance  of  $1 
bonds — at  a  rate  of   3^* 
automaticaUy  raised  the 
That  is  what  started  the 
going  up  in  this  country — that 
cent  bond  issue. 

After  all  that,  during  the  ti  years  of 
Mr.  Eisenhower,  the  rates  wei^t  up  and 
up — not  swiftly  or  hastily  but  gradually. 

Then,  of  course,  the  Federal  Reserve 
quit  supporting  the  rates.  Mr.  floosevelt 
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was  out  and  the  Democrats  were  out. 
They  were  gone  and  so  they  had  no 
power  to  halt  the  increase,  and  rates 
started  going  up  and  they  have  been 
going  up  ever  since. 

The  interest  rates  have  never  been  so 
high  as  they  are  now.  When  Mr.  Nixon 
was  elected — on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
November  1968,  the  prime  interest  rates 
were  6  percent  and  now  it  is  to  8>2 
percent. 

Now  8I2  percent  is  the  prime  rate,  but 
banks  have  some  additions  to  that.  They 
will  charge  more  for  certain  purposes. 

They  also  want  a  piece  of  the  action. 
If  you  are  trying  to  get  a  $1  million 
loan  for  an  apartment  complex  to  pro- 
vide people  a  place  to  live,  they  might 
look  that  over  and  say,  "Well,  this  is  a 
40-year  contract,  or  a  20-year  contract. 
We  notice  you  are  going  to  get  so  much 
a  year  from  now  on.  That  is  pretty  lucra- 
tive. If  you  want  this  loan  to  go  through, 
you  had  better  sweeten  it  up  a  little 
by  agreeing  to  give  the  bank  a  part  of 
that,  and  that  will  make  them  want  to 
give  you  the  loan." 

Of  course,  they  began  to  do  that  and 
they  are  doing  it  right  now — taking  a 
part  of  the  action. 

Then  they  would  say,  "Well,  now,  you 
ought  to  keep  your  money  here  in  the 
bank.  We  will  require  you  to  keep  so 
much  of  what  you  are  going  to  get  each 
month  here  in  the  bank  as  long  as  you 
can,  and  that  will  sweeten  it  up,  too,  to 
make  the  bank  more  anxious  to  make 
the  loan." 

The  first  thing  you  know,  they  have  a 
large  part  of  what  the  poor  fellow  had 
who  had  worked  up  that  apartment  com- 
plex. That  is  going  on  today.  All  kinds  of 
interest  rates  are  being  charged — 18  per- 
cent, 24  percent — and  it  is  absolutely 
against  conscience,  expecting  poor  peo- 
ple to  make  a  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families  and  to  pay  such  extor- 
tionate, exorbitant,  usurious  interest 
rates. 

But  interest  rates  have  gone  so  high 
that  we  cannot  get  money  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  rate  to  build  homes. 

We  had  starts  for  2  million  homes  a 
year.  Now  we  have  about  half  that  num- 
ber of  starts.  Therefore,  the  affluent  peo- 
ple who  have  lots  of  money  can  afford 
to  pay  the  price  for  a  home.  We  must 
have  a  low-income  housing  program,  and 
we  must  have  one  for  the  middle-income 
people.  You  cannot  do  that  on  high  in- 
terest rates.  So  the  thing  we  must  do  is 
reduce  these  rates. 

The  biggest  issue  before  the  American 
people  today  is  something  that  is  not 
dramatic  by  any  means.  But  it  is  the 
rate  of  interest  that  you  pay  for  money 
and  credit.  That  is  the  biggest  issue  be- 
fore the  Congress,  the  biggest  issue  be- 
fore the  country. 

During  the  next  campaign,  the  Demo- 
crats will  say  the  Republicans  caused 
high  interest  rates;  the  Republicans  will 
say  that  the  Democrats  caused  it — but 
the  one  who  can  make  the  best  case 
against  high  interest  and  in  favor  of 
an  interest  rate  that  the  people  can  pay 
I  think  will  have  the  best  chance  of  be- 
ing elected,  because  they  will  be  doing 
what  is  best  in  the  Interests  of  all  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  So  I  think  every 
Member  should  study  it. 


I  think  that  the  Democrats  have  been 
right  on  it. 

The  Republicans  are  Just  as  conscien- 
tious and  honest  about  their  views.  The 
Republicans  think  they  are  on  the  right 
side.  But  I  think  the  Democrats  can 
make  the  best  case  and  provide  the  best 
documentation.  I  believe  we  have  been 
on  the  right  side,  and  I  believe  that  issue 
is  the  main  issue  before  our  country,  not 
because  it  is  a  political  issue  or  because 
the  Democrats  or  because  the  Republi- 
cans are  interested,  but  because  it  means 
so  much  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Every  time  interest  rates  are  raised, 
every  budget  in  America,  from  the 
budget  of  the  housewife  to  the  budget 
of  the  Federal  Government,  may  be 
immediately  rebalanced.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  live  happily  and  prosperously 
and  have  the  people  benefit  as  they 
should  unless  we  roll  back  the  interest 
rates. 

INADEQUACIES  IN  THE  OPERATION 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT 
AND  IN  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton) is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
way  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C..  is  run 
says  a  great  deal  about  the  structure  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Using  one  as  an  example,  we  mirror 
the  inadequacies  of  the  other. 

For  instance,  in  the  morning  I  drive 
to  the  House  Office  Building  from 
Georgetown  where  I  rent  a  townhouse. 
After  veering  off  M  Street  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  I  am  soon  within  view  of 
what  Is  traditionally  known  throughout 
the  Nation  as  Washington,  the  seat  of 
our  national  government. 

I  pass  the  Executive  Office  Building, 
White  House,  the  Treasury  Building.  All 
beautifully  kept.  Strikingly  impressive. 
Another  block  and  I  can  see  the  Capitol 
and  I  drive  by  the  massive  buildings  en- 
closing the  Mall. 

After  parking  in  the  convenient  Ray- 
bum  garage.  I  make  my  way  past  the 
cordial  greeting  of  security  officers  into 
the  elevator  and  to  my  office. 

My  view  as  I  come  to  work  matches  the 
view  of  thousands  of  visitors  who  come 
to  see  the  Nation's  Capital  annually.  Girl 
Scouts  see  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  are  told  by  well-Instructed  tour 
guides  that  here  Is  one  of  the  two  legis- 
lative bodies  of  our  Government  which 
makes  the  laws  of  the  land.  Tourists  in- 
spect the  Rotunda  and  visit  their  Con- 
gressmen, and  at  every  step  of  the  way 
they  are  pampered  by  staff  and  by  secu- 
rity guards  who  courteously  help  them 
on  their  tour. 

The  tourists  and  I  move  easily  amidst 
marble,  amidst  quotations  from  famous 
figures  in  American  history,  amidst 
manicured  greens  and  spacious  halls. 
We.  the  tourists  and  I,  see  the  Washing- 
ton we  all  know  so  well  from  calendars 
and  picture  books. 

What  we  miss  is  the  "other  Washing- 
ton." 

The  Girl  Scouts  do  not  travel  the  10 
blocks  from  the  Nation's  Capitol  to  see 
the  slums.  They  miss  the  hungry  chil- 
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dren.  the  frtistrated  minorities,  the  docu- 
mented stories  of  rat  infestation.  They 
do  not  pass  the  sign  along  the  Potomac 
River  which  reads,  "Danger,  Health 
Hazard."  And  they  do  not  notice  that 
there  are  not  any  polling  booths  in 
November  for  the  850.00C  residents  of  the 
city. 

Neither  the  tourists  nor  I  see  the  Wash- 
ington which  has  been  held  captive  by 
the  House  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee. Neither  the  tourist  nor  I  see  the 
closed  meetings  of  the  congressional 
committee  where  the  real  business  of  the 
city  takes  place.  Neither  the  tourist  nor  I 
can  readily  sense  the  power  exercised 
over  the  National  Capitol  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  committee  charged 
with  control  of  the  city. 

The  gap  between  what  Washington 
could  be  and  what  Washington  is  de- 
scribes the  gap  between  what  Congress 
could  be  and  what  it  is. 

Washington  suffers  from  the  archaic 
system  of  rules  and  tradition  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  has 
placed  the  rule  of  the  Capitol  in  the 
hands  of  one  man — a  man  32  years  in 
Congress  and  representing  a  rural  dis- 
trict several  hundred  miles  to  the  south. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  man.  I  criticize 
ourselves.  Congress.  Because  nowhere  Is 
our  failure  to  reflect  our  national  con- 
stituency more  evident  than  in  the  way 
we  prescribe  the  rule  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Nowhere  is  the  failure  of  this 
body  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the 
20th  century  more  obvious. 

Let  me  cite  details. 

All  legislation  dealing  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  must  pass  the  House  District 
Committee.  Legislation  assigned  to  the 
committee  is  handled  either  in  full  com- 
mittee where  the  chairman  holds  control, 
or  is  assigned  to  a  subcommittee  by  the 
chairman. 

The  chairman  appoints  all  his  sub- 
committee chairmen. 

But  imder  our  rules,  the  subcommittee 
may  operate  without  any  designated  area 
of  concern. 

District  subcommittees  have  no  names, 
just  numbers. 

The  chairman  can  assign  legislation  to 
any  subcommittee  he  selects.  And  to  the 
subcommittees,  as  we  all  know,  is  granted 
the  power  of  life  smd  death  over  matters 
which  come  before  them. 

Do  you  remember  those  eggs  within  an 
egg  which  we  played  with  as  children? 
Remember  how  you  opened  one.  then  an- 
other, and  still  another  In  descending 
size? 

That's  how  government  is  made  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Inside  the  Congress, 
inside  the  District  Committee,  Inside  the 
subcommittee  of  the  District  Committee's 
choice — that  Is  where  legislation  is 
found.  Where  visibility  is  minimal,  where 
control  Is  maximum.  There  the  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee appoints  his  chairmen  and  as- 
signs legislation  to  those  subcommittees 
of  his  choice.  His  power  is  conclusive;  his 
constituency— a  rural  district  of  the 
South. 

Let  us  look  at  how  this  subcommittee 
system  actually  wcM-ks. 

Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  has  been  stacked  with  a 


disproportionate  number  of  members 
who  generally  can  be  considered  in  op- 
position to  the  practices  and  philosophy 
of  the  chairman.  Then  Subcommittee 
No.  2  Is  passed  over  by  the  chairman 
when  major  legislation  is  assigned.  In 
fact,  after  the  chairman  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  2,  a  black  man,  was  named 
chairman,  no  bills  were  referred  to  his 
subcommittee  for  the  remainder  of  that 
session. 

Thus  far  in  this  session.  Subcommittee 
No.  2  has  been  assigned  19  pieces  of  leg- 
islation. By  way  of  contrast.  Subcommit- 
tee No.  3,  a  favorite  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  chairman,  has  been 
assigned  87  pieces  of  legislation. 

While  Subcommittee  No.  3  has  been 
rei^  unsible  for  a  good  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill,  Subcommit- 
tee No.  2  has  been  assigned  such  legisla- 
tion as  a  bill  to  create  a  firefighters'  mu- 
seum and  a  bill  to  provide  additional 
congressional  tags  to  members. 

Members  of  Subcommittee  No.  2  have 
consistently  asked  for  more  legislation, 
particularly  revenue  or  crime  legislation, 
but  the  chairmtui  has  not  honored  their 
requests. 

In  fact,  after  Subcommittee  No.  2  had 
completed  preliminary  work  in  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  stated  that  the  subcommit- 
tee was  not  prepared  to  go  into  any  In- 
vestigation. 

At  that  time  the  subcommittee  had 
been  assigned  only  three  minor  bills.  But 
the  chairman  said  he  would  have  to  ap- 
point a  special  select  subcommittee  to 
investigate  District  of  Columbia  educa- 
tion. 

Interestingly  enough,  despite  the  fact 
that  his  committee  was  already  overbur- 
dened, the  chairman  of  Subcommittee 
No.  3  was  asked  to  head  the  special  se- 
lect subcommittee.  Half  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  committee  were 
busy  subcommittee  chairmen.  In  the 
meantime  Subcommittee  No.  2  continues 
to  ask  for  more  work. 

Committee  assignments  are  not  the 
only  controls  the  chairman  holds  tightly 
and  arbitrarily. 

The  chairman  of  the  District  Commit- 
tee, like  other  chairmen,  has  the  power 
to  call  committee  meetings.  He  can,  of 
course,  determine  not  to  hold  meetings. 

The  committee  rules  state  that  the 
chairman  must  call  a  meeting  on  the  first 
Monday  of  each  month.  But  the  commit- 
tee has  met  only  three  times  at  that 
regularly  appointed  time. 

Or  the  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  can  call  meetings 
imder  imusual  circumstances. 

Such  was  the  case  in  April  1969  when 
he  called  a  meeting  at  11  amd  adjourned 
the  meeting  at  12.  In  1  hour  the  full 
committee  heard  subcommittee  reports, 
considered  15  separate  bills,  and  heard 
testimony  from  witnesses  from  the  Dis- 
trict government  discuss  a  major  city 
problem. 

Many  members  are  not  notified  of 
meetings  until  the  last  minute,  making 
their  presence  at  the  meeting  nearly  im- 
possible. One  committee  member  has  re- 
ported that  on  three  separate  occasions. 


March  25,  April  8,  and  April  9  of  this 
year  he  received  only  1-day  notice,  once 
by  phone  with  no  clue  as  to  what  was 
on  the  agenda. 

The  same  member  received  notice  for 
full  committee  consideration  of  impor- 
tant crime  legislation  at  noon  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  the  day  before  the  meeting  was 
scheduled. 

These  are,  of  course,  only  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  cwnmittee  chairman 
can  use  the  powers  we  have  relinquished 
to  maintain  control  of  the  committee, 
often  against  the  majority  will. 

Many  of  us  have  become  so  conditioned 
to  these  practices  that  we  assimie  that 
they  must  be  a  part  of  the  legislative 
process.  They  need  not  be.  But  to  demon- 
strate to  the  skeptic  the  effects  these 
practices  can  have  on  a  major  piece  of 
legislation,  let  us  examine  the  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill. 

This  bill  is  important  because  it  has 
received  severe  criticism  smd  is  the  major 
piece  of  legislation  to  come  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  in  the  91st 
session  of  Congress.  By  taking  a  brief 
look  at  the  maimer  in  which  some  of  the 
controversial  points  were  included  in  the 
bill,  the  rules  and  traditions  which  we 
have  set  to  govern  the  internal  opera- 
tion of  this  legislation  are  brought  to  ob- 
vious and  serious  question. 

Let  me  begin  by  quoting  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Congressman  Brock  Adams,  a 
member  of  the  House  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  who  testified  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  June  19. 
His  testimony — supported  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee — tells  us  some- 
thing of  the  rules  imder  which  we  op- 
erate. I  quote: 

First,  no  hearing  was  ever  scheduled  before 
the  D.  C.  Committee  on  proposals  for  pre- 
ventive detention.  A  review  of  my  records 
Indicates  that  on  January  29.  1970,  a  hear- 
ing was  scheduled  and  held  on  a  blU  to  es- 
tablish a  congresslonally-appMlnted  PoUce 
Commissioner  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
An  executive  session  of  Chairman  John 
Dowdy's  subcommittee  had  been  scheduled 
that  morning,  following  the  public  hearing. 
Instead.  Mr.  Donald  Santarelll.  representing 
the  Justice  Department,  api>eared  to  testify 
on  pretrial  detention  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. None  of  us  had  any  advance  indica- 
tion of  this  shift  in  committee  scheduling. 
None  of  us  bad  been  notified  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  apparent  180 -degree  re- 
versal of  its  previous  position  which  was  to 
oppose  any  pretrial  detention  for  the  Dis- 
trict because  it  would  be  on  a  non-national, 
piecemeal  basis.  None  of  us  were  prepared  to 
extensively  debate  this  Issue,  and,  because  of 
the  announced  schedule,  I  was  unable  to 
even  attend  the  hearing. 

No  other  witnesses  were  invited  to  testify 
on  this  highly  controversial  proposal.  No 
Judges  were  asked  to  appear.  No  members  of 
Congress  appeared,  even  though  at  least  one 
member  whom  I  personally  know  had  re- 
quested to  appear.  No  representatives  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  D.  C.  Bar  As- 
sociation or  any  other  organization  appeared. 
And  no  official  from  any  appropriate  District 
of  Columbia  or  federal  department  was  In- 
vited or  appeared,  including  the  Mayor  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  D.  C.  City  Council. 

The  preventive  detention  proposal,  further, 
had  been  surreptitiously  inserted  as  Title  n 
in  the  biU  under  the  general  subject  *n^ 
an>end  the  District  of  Columbia  Ball  Agency 
Act  to  Increase  the  effecttreneas  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Agency.  ..." 
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That   was   just 
critical  testimony. 

The  pretrial  detention 
of  the  most  controversial  plece^ 
lation  passed  by  the  House  of 
atives  this  session.  I  wonder 
us  would  be  proud  to  explain 
through  the  House  District  of 
Committee  to  the  Cub  Scouts 
Capitol  today. 

But  that  is  not  all. 

The  proposal  to  transfer 
from  the  city  government  to 
ment  of  Justice  did  not  come 
regularly  constituted 
from  a  special  select 
heard  testimony  on  conditions 
lems  at  Lorton  in  a  series  of 
tive  hearings. 

Neither  the  Department  of 
the  city  government  testified 
Itself.  The  only  testimony 
actual  provisions  of  the  bill 
the  bill's  sponsor.  Mr.  Scott  o: 

The  bill  was  passed  in 
slon  called  on  a  Friday  with 
hours  notice  over  strenuous  o 
the    gentleman    from 
Fraser)  that  a  quonun  was 

This  Is  the  kind  of  system 
the  District  of  Columbia 
operates. 

There  was  only  1-day  adv 
committee  members  of  the 
the  crime  bill  which  occurre< 
ruary    17    and    this   continued 
February  18  with  no  advance 
the  hearings  on   that  day 
notice  given  at  9:30  a.m.  for 
executive  session. 

Again,  only  Mr.  Santarelli 
tice  Department  appeared  in 
regarding  the  controversial 
which  abolished  jury  trial  for 

Only  Mr.  Santarelli 
hearing  regarding  the  juvenilJB 
vision  that  sanctioned  lowest 
ard  of  proof. 

Only  Mr.  Santarelli  appear^ 
ings  regarding  the  provision 
juveniles  over  16  who  are 
violent  crime  as  adults  for 
prosecution. 

These    proposals    were 
varying  times  and  there  was 
for  public  questioning  of  the 
the  proposal  nor  the  solicitaticjn 
mony    by    possible    opponents 
proposal. 

The  proposal  to  abolish  thii 
sion  on  Revision  of  Criminal 
troduced  in  the  House  on 
and  only  1  day  later 
reported  it  favorably  to  the 
mittee.  This  was  done  in  an 
executive  subcommittee 
5:30  pjn.  on  January  28  and 
no  public  hearings. 

There  were  no  hearings 
mony  offered  on  three 
duced  bills  which  were  later 
into  the  District  of  Columbi^ 
crime  bill  dealing  with  a 
make  the  breaking  into  a 
chine    burglary    in   the   secojid 
making  carnal  knowledge  of 
imder  the  age  of  16  a  crime 
from  zero  to  30  years — later 
to  life,  and  additional  penaltit  s 
mission  of  crimes  while  armed . 
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Not  only  can  the  chairman  of  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
control  important  legislation  coming  to 
his  committee,  he  has  been  able  to — 
with  absolute  authority — deny  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  chairman  has  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity since  1948. 

In  1949  hearings  were  held  but  no 
further  actions  was  taken  in  the  House 
District  Committee  on  the  Senate-passed 
council  manager  bill. 

In  1951  the  House  District  Committee 
failed  to  approve  the  Senate-passed  home 
rule  bill. 

In  1953  the  Senate-passed  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  nonvoting  delegation  to  the 
House  was  tabled  by  the  committee. 

In  1955  the  Senate-passed  home  rule 
bill  died  in  committee. 

In  1958  the  bill  establishing  District  of 
Columbia  territorial  government  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  but  received  no 
action  in  the  House  District  Committee. 

In  1959  the  committee  failed  to  report 
the  Senate-passed  home  rule  bill. 

In  1962  a  bill  again  died  in  committee. 

Again  in  1965  attempts  to  dislodge  the 
administration  home  rule  bill  from  the 
grasp  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee failed. 

On  May  11.  1966  the  House  District 
Committee  under  the  chairman's  lead 
rejected  an  effort  to  set  up  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  District  Committee  in 
order  to  coordinate  some  action  on  a 
home  rule  bill. 

This  is  not  majority  rule.  That  bills 
of  this  type  have  continuously  been  de- 
feated in  the  House  District  Committee 
is  owed  to  a  system  that  allows  the  chair- 
man dictatorial  power  with  no  account- 
ability. 

The  Senate  passed  the  nonvoting 
Delegate  and  Commission  bill  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1969.  Though  a  majority  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  has  in- 
troduced legislation  to  the  same  effect, 
the  District  Committee  has  been  unable 
to  act. 

I  repeat,  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  favor  the  two  bills 
presently  before  the  committee  dealing 
with  home  rules,  yet  no  bill  has  been 
voted  on  in  committee.  This  is  not  ma- 
jority rule. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  in  11  States 
which  have  a  lower  population  than  the 
District  of  Columbia,  there  is  one  Mem- 
ber in  Congress  for  approximately  every 
143,000  people  in  those  States.  There  are 
850,000  people  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  have  no  voice  at  all  because 
one  single  Congressman,  who  is  2  years 
beyond  the  mandatory  retirement  age 
for  civil  service,  a  member  of  a  rural 
district  in  South  Carolina,  tmd  a  Member 
of  Congress  for  some  32  years. 

District  residents  pay  the  same  Federal 
taxes  and  the  usual  complement  of  local 
taxes  that  other  U.S.  citizens  pay. 

Yet  we,  by  our  own  rules  and  tradi- 
tions, have  not  allowed  them  a  voice  in 
their  goverimient,  and  instead  of  deal- 
ing with  the  critical  national  issue  that 
faces  us  we  must  debate  property  tax 
exemptions,  congressional  tags  for  Mem- 
bers, and  park  regulations  in  Washing- 
ton. 

While  the  Nation's  Capital  is  second 


only  to  Mississippi  with  the  highest  in- 
fant mortality  rate,  while  gonorrhea  In- 
fection is  the  highest  in  the  country, 
while  the  District  of  Columbia  General 
Hospital  runs  out  of  penicillin  and  '.  -s 
been  out  of  100  of  the  685  drug  items 
stocked  at  the  hospital,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  not  passed  one  ma- 
jor piece  of  legislation  this  session  deal- 
ing with  health. 

While  the  city  of  Washington  is  the 
fastest  growing  urban  area  in  the  United 
States,  and  while  there  are  still  about 
120,000  Washington  blacks  making  less 
than  $3,000  annually,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  has  made  no  effort  in 
the  91st  Congress  to  deal  with  poverty 
among  the  disenfranchised  citizens  of 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

While  there  are  about  300,000  people 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  live  in 
inadequate  housing — representing  about 
40  percent  of  the  District — while  half  of 
them  pay  more  than  25  percent  of  their 
income  for  housing  and  while  between 
1965  and  1968  there  was  an  85-percent 
decline  in  the  number  of  housing  starts 
from  the  private  sector  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  not  one  bill  has  come  in 
this  session  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  addressing  the  problems 
of  housing  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

While  the  city  becomes  more  congested 
and  construction  of  highways  steals 
more  land — land  which  is  bound  to  come 
from  the  poor  imable  to  exert  political 
influence — and  while  the  city  and  con- 
cerned people  attempt  to  develop  a  mass 
transit  system  for  the  Capital  of  the 
richest  Nation  in  the  world,  one  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  by  him- 
self withhold  funds  for  a  mass  transit 
system  until  the  city  agrees — against  its 
wishes — to  build  yet  another  bridge  for 
cars. 

This  is  how  the  system  works.  It  is  our 
system.  We,  the  Congress,  have  estab- 
lished the  system,  and  we  keep  it  going. 
It  is  not  the  product  of  the  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  nor 
the  creation  of  the  proponent  of  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

It  is  our  system. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
is  typical  of  the  results  of  seniority. 

I  cite  it  as  an  example  of  how  we  have 
allowed  a  system  to  distract  us  from  our 
chief  function,  the  consideration  of  na- 
tional issues  and  the  consideration  of 
matters  relevant  to  current  America. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  point.  But 
the  District  Committee's  Irrelevance  is 
repeated  throughout  the  committee- 
seniority  system. 

Each  of  the  three  major  committees 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  is,  for 
instance,  again  chaired  by  southerners 
from  rural  districts  despite  the  fact  that 
our  coimtry  is  predominantly  urban  and 
serves  North,  East,  and  West  as  well  as 
South. 

Nor  has  the  seniority  system  only  dis- 
criminated geographically.  Since  1913, 
only  one  freshman  Member  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. This  powerful  committee — the 
committee  that  parcels  out  comn-ilttee 
assignments  In  the  House — this  commlt- 
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tee  denies  itself  the  insight  of  contempo- 
rary attitudes  by  keeping  young  Members 
off  the  committee.  And  not  one  black 
man  has  served  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  since  Reconstruction. 

The  Rules  Committee  is  equally  nar- 
row. No  freshman  has  been  appointed  to 
that  committee  since  the  1946  Reorga- 
nization Act.  No  blacks  serve  on  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  committee 
chairmen  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have,  over  the  past  two  decades, 
come  from  virtually  one  party,  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

Are  we  representative?  Or  have  our 
rules  deprived  urban  and  contemporary 
America  from  representation?  My  own 
district — does  the  Congress  give  it  fair 
and  equal  representation  in  Congress? 
It  does  not. 

While  we  observe  the  dictum  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  terms  of  one  man,  one 
vote,  we  nonetheless  continue  by  in- 
direction to  distort  the  meaning  of  equal 
representation  as  long  as  we  assign  rank 
to  the  Congressman  longest  in  oflSce. 

Nelson  Polsby,  political  scientist  at 
the  University  of  California,  states  that 
as  an  organization  institutionalizes,  it 
stabilizes  membership  and  lengthens 
time  for  apprenticeship  for  leadership 
within  the  organization. 

This  is  hardly  salutory  for  our  legisla- 
tive body,  which  in  the  structure  of  Fed- 
eral Government,  was  shaped  to  reflect 
most  the  immediacy  of  current  life.  Con- 
gress, mandated  by  a  2-year  term  of 
office,  has  managed  through  seniority  to 
thwart   its  constitutional   design. 

We  must  change  if  we  are  to  regain  a 
rightful  place  as  a  power  and  construc- 
tive influence  in  the  United  States  and 
the  world. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlli  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rees). 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  very  timely  remarks,  both 
on  the  organization  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  seniority  sys- 
tem. I  think  that  most  of  us  who  want 
to  see  an  up-to-date  legislative  body 
that  Is  attuned  to  the  problems  of  the 
1970's.  would  like  to  effect  some  drastic 
changes.  I  think  that  there  are  several 
areas  of  change  that  are  terribly  impor- 
tant. 

One  of  them  Is  expanding  the  base  of 
participation  by  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress. When  you  find  that  one  senior 
Member  can  be  chairman  of  a  full  com- 
mittee, chairman  of  three  subcommit- 
tees, chairman  of  a  joint  committee,  and 
perhaps  a  select  committee,  you  see  that 
there  is  too  much  power  concentrated 
In  the  hands  of  older  Members. 

There  should  be  amendments  to  the 
rules  of  this  House  that  provide  that 
the  chairman  can  only  be  chairman  of 
our  committees,  he  cannot  be  chairman 
also  of  subcommittees  and  of  joint  com- 
mittees. 

There  are  a  great  many  srounger,  tal- 
ented Members  of  the  \JS.  House  of 
Representatives  who  are  leaving   this 


body  running  for  any  kind  of  office  they 
can  find  because  they  think  that  after 
4  or  6  or  8  years  in  the  House  that  they 
are  wasting  their  time.  Even  if  they 
want  to  contribute  something  to  this 
House  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  this 
because  all  of  the  power  accrues  to  the 
very  narrow  base  of  older  committee 
chairmen. 

There  is  one  good  thing  that  is  going 
to  be  happening  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  that  is  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  be  coming  out  with  the  congres- 
sional reform  bill. 

Now,  the  reform  bill  does  practically 
nothing  about  the  seniority  system,  but 
there  is  a  group  of  us  who  are  organized 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  that  are  planning 
to  offer  some  amendments  on  seniority. 

One  of  the  amendments,  of  course,  is 
to  spread  the  action  so  that  the  younger 
Members  can  more  fully  participate  in 
the  leadership  and  they  can  use  their 
energies  and  their  talents  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  public  policy  in  this 
country. 

I  think  there  are  also  one  or  two 
otlier  areas  that  are  terribly  important 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  One 
of  them  is  that  the  public  has  the  right 
to  know.  It  is  so  difficult  when  we  have 
crises  facing  us  today,  whether  it  be 
the  antiballistic  missile  crisis  or  wheth- 
er it  be  the  crisis  in  Cambodia,  where 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
we  cannot  get  a  record  vote  on  how 
the  Members  feel  about  these  issues.  We 
just  cannot  do  it.  I  have  researched  the 
precedents  of  this  House  to  try  to  find 
some  way  we  can  get  a  record  vote,  and 
it  is  virtually  impossible.  And  I  am  hop- 
ing that  when  the  reform  bill  comes  out 
that  the  other  Members  of  this  House 
will  support  an  amendment  so  that  we 
have  record  votes  on  teller  votes,  so  that 
the  public  knows  how  we  vote  on  im- 
portant amendments. 

There  is  an  excellent  rules  change  in 
the  present  version  of  the  reform  bill 
which  I  think  many  of  us  will  appreci- 
ate. We  are  going  to  start  opening  up 
some  of  the  committee  hearings  in  this 
Congress. 

You  are  aware  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations does  not  have  any  open 
public  meetings.  Most  of  the  other  com- 
mittees have  closed  meetings  when  they 
are  actually  considering  amendments  to 
a  bill  and  voting  on  amendments  on 
the  bill.  We  are  going  to  try  to  make 
it  House  policy  that  all  committees  shall 
be  open  unless  the  membership  by  an 
actual  public  vote  decide  to  close  a  spe- 
cific meeting. 

There  are  so  many  things  in  this  House 
that  are  done  in  secret  that  should  not 
be  done  in  secret.  We  are  engaging  in 
the  public  business  and  what  we  do  and 
what  we  say  and  how  we  vote  should  be 
public  knowledge. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  taking  the  leadership 
in  bringing  out  the  dilemma  that  many 
of  us  who  are  in  our  twenties,  thirties, 
and  forties  face  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  serve  tmder  a  se- 
niority system  that  is  almost  Stalinist 
In  its  rigid  Inflexibility. 


I  appreciate  the  leadership  and  the 
help  the  gentleman  has  given  us  in  this 
whole  area  of  dragging  the  House  into 
the  20th  century. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  California  would  agree 
with  me  also  that  our  foreign  policy 
which  has  induced  such  widespread  ac- 
tivity should  be  discussed  in  a  relevant 
way  on  the  floor  and  Members  should  be 
recorded.  We  all  feel  great  frustration 
over  the  actions  taken  by  the  Executive 
in  Southeast  Asia.  But  unless  Congress 
changes,  there  will  be  even  greater  frus- 
tration this  fall,  if  after  80  or  90  new 
Members — defying  the  statistics  of  tra- 
dition— are  elected  to  this  body,  present 
practices  are  allowed  to  continue  into 
the  92d  Congress.  We  would  be  accentu- 
ating the  frustration  of  those  who  have 
participated  in  the  elective  process  either 
as  candidates,  or  working  for  those  who 
sought  election.  I  fear  disillusionment 
even  on  a  broader  basis  than  presently  is 
occurring  if  we  fail  to  develop  relevance 
here. 

Mr.  REES.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman, 
but  I  would  say  this — the  winds  of  change 
are  starting  to  blow  through  this  House. 

I  think  there  was  more  consensus  to- 
day than  there  has  ever  been  that  we 
have  to  change  the  rules  and  we  have  to 
recognize  the  necessity  for  some  very 
basic  changes. 

For  the  past  6  or  7  months  I  have  been 
working  with  like-minded  Members — 
and  you  have  been  one  of  them — and  not 
only  do  I  find  some  consensus  but  far 
more  consensus  than  many  believe  exist. 

I  think  we  might  well  mark  the  years 
1970  and  1971  as  the  2  years  that  will 
really  develop  the  changes  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  you  have  so  aptly 
suggested. 

Our  own  Democratic  caucus  heis  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
study  seniority  and  the  overall  concept 
of  seniority. 

This  is  something  that  would  have  been 
unheard  of  2  years  ago.  I  think  a  lot  of 
this  is  because  younger  Members  are 
moving,  demanding  a  voice. 

I  only  hope  that  oiu*  party  caucus 
comes  out  with  recommendations  well  in 
advance  of  the  next  Congress. 

I  know  I  would  be  very  reluctant  to 
vote  on  the  organization  of  this  House 
if  there  is  not  adequate  time  to  look  at 
caucus  proposals  on  seniority  and  to 
question  Members  aspiring  to  leadership 
positions  as  to  their  views  concerning  the 
organization   and   rules   of   the   House. 

I  would  hope  that  the  caucus  could 
come  up  with  recommendations  in  Sep- 
tember or  October  so  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  these  recommen- 
dations and  find  out  what  other  ij'embers 
of  our  caucus  think  about  these  rec- 
ommendations. These  attitudes  should  be 
very,  very  important  to  us  on  the  first 
day  of  the  next  Congress  when  we  elect 
members  to  the  various  committees  and 
the  House  leadership. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  hope  that  the 
optimism  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  not  misplaced.  I  think  the  point 
should  be  made  both  for  his  benefit  and 
mine  and  those  who  share  our  feelings 
that  we  are  not  talking  of  reform  for  re- 
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form's  sake  or  as  an 
We  are  talking  about  It  in 
lems  of  this  country,  which 
cent  urban.  The  feeling  that 
I  think  the  gentleman  froni 
shares  it.  is  that  under  the 
ture  of  leadership  in   this 
should  systematically  run 
standpoint  of  lives  being 
it  should  be  debated  in  termp 
relevant  to  the  needs  of 

I  think  it  is  most 
with  these  questions  on  the 
are   attempting   to   reach 
the  standpoint  of  improvinjg 
istence  and  helping  to  solve 
and  economic  problems. 
I  think  the  record  of 
in  this  area,  from  the 
tiative,  is  one  of  failure. 

I  think  this  is  where  a  grea 
be  made  to  convince  people 
not  conducting  an  isolated 
those  people  who  seek 
we  are  people  who  are 
vast  number  of  people  in 
who  contribute  to  what  thi ; 
and  has  become  are  not  beini  r 
by  a  body  governed  as  this 

California,  the  State  froi^ 
gentleman    comes,    is    a 
many  of  the  problems  we 
the  failure  of  our 
ship  to  lead  in  these  areas. 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  yielfl 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  In  California 
does  not  have  a  seniority 
result,  I  felt  that  the     _ 
more  responsive  to  the  need  i 
pie  of  California  than,  say. 
responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  United  States.  Today 
ning  to  consider  here  now 
sidered  in  California  10  or 
Without  a  seniority  system 
could  go  into  a  field  in  whlcp 
tensely  interested.  If  he  w 
and  did  his  work,  he  could 
tial  impact  on  the  future 
of  the  State  of  California 
system,  flexible  free 
islative  body. 

There  was    good 
the  system.  As  a  result,  we 
pioneer  some  nationwide 
areas  of  environment, 
planning,  higher  education 
nia  water  plan,  and  many 
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The  reform  bill  is 
up  before  Congress.  I 
week  of  July  13.  I  hope 
lean  public  can  be  made 
important   this  bill   is   to 
House  and  allow  the  public 
to  see  what  is  ha(>pening 
to  modify  the  seniority 
spread    the   action   base 
youiiger  Members  who 
participate  and  do  a  Job. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I 
tleman  from  California  for 
this  afternoon  in  assisting 
Members  in  pointing  up 
that  I  think  have  been 
and  difficult  to  justify 
silent  on.  I  yield  back  the 
my  time. 
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IMPORTANCE  OP  EXPANDED  AND 
COORDINATED  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM  TO  BETTER  SERVE 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mann).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Johnson  > ,  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  breakfast  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania congressional  delegation  this 
morning  hosted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Highway  Information  Association.  Rob- 
ert G.  Bartlett.  Secretary  of  Highways 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
delivered  the  following  interesting  re- 
marks on  the  importance  of  expanded 
and  coordinated  transportation  system  to 
better  serve  Pennsylvania  and  her  citi- 
zens: 

Remarks  bt  Secrxtary  Robert  O. 
Bartlett 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  expanded 
and  coordinated  transportation  systems  to 
better  serve  Pennsylvania  and  her  citizens, 
the  Shafer  Administration  will  establish  a 
new  Department  of  Transportation  on  July 
1st.  But.  It  Is  essential  that  Federal,  State 
and  IxxaX  OoTernments  work  more  closely  In 
the  future  to  ensure  properly  balanced  and 
wisely  Integrated  transportation  programs 
and  Investment  decisions. 

Air.  rail,  mass  transit  and  highway  facili- 
ties all  require  Increased  attention  If  we  are 
to  provide  safe.  efBclent  and  economic 
means  of  transportation  to  a  progressive 
and  highly  mobile  nation.  Thus,  we  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  meet  with  our  national 
Congressional  representatives  to  outline  Im- 
plications for  Pennsylvania's  future. 

A.  AlK 

This  year  the  Congress  wisely  enacted  the 
"Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act" 
which  wlU  provide  (3.5  billion  for  airport 
assistance  for  the  next  ten  years  and  not 
less  than  $250  million  each  year  for  the  ten 
year  period  for  airways  and  navigational  Im- 
provements. 

Pennsylvania's  Federal  Air  Airport  Pro- 
gram (PAAP)  for  fiscal  year  1968-1969  to- 
taled about  $5  million;  60%  Federal  funds. 
25 'i  State.  25%  Local.  Based  on  provisions 
of  the  1970  Act.  we  may  anticipate  an  an- 
nual Federal-aid  program  In  Pennsylvania 
of  $15  million  for  airport  Improvements 
alone.  It  may  be  a  while  before  we  see  these 
new  Federal  funds  under  the  1970  Act,  since 
U.S.  DOT  will  undoubtedly  require  time  to 
design  the  program  mandated  by  the  Act. 

However,  we  are  now  preparing  to  start 
planning  and  programming  for  Improve- 
ments so  that  we  may  make  intelligent  use 
of  funds  now  available  and  be  prepared  when 
the  accelerated  program  Is  implemented. 

Clearly,  the  need  for  airport  Improvements 
in  Pennsylvania  is  well  recognized  and  we 
look  forward  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
this  Federal  Act. 

B.  kaii. 

Most  rail  carriers  are  determined  to  divest 
their  passenger  service. 

They  argue  that  prevailing  patronage,  reve- 
nues, and  expenses  prove  raU  travel  Is  dead. 
These  conclusions  are  baaed  on  unattractive. 
Inconvenient,  unreliable  and  inefficient  serr- 
Ice.  rather  than  an  objective  appraisal  of 
their  potential  role  and  capabilities. 

Transportation  planners  are  virtually 
unanimous  that  intercity  travel  requires  the 
rail  mode,  since  air  and  highways  cannot  ful- 
fill the  total  need.  But.  we  oppose  unprofit- 
able or  poorly  managed  rail  service  when 
there  is  a  decreasing  market  and  need.  We 
would  re-vamp  those  routes  where  present 
or  potential  needs  warrant. 


Through  a  Cabinet-level  Task  Force,  Penn- 
sylvania has  protested  Penn-Central's  pro- 
posal to  discontinue  34  intercity  passenger 
trains  which  would  eliminate  service  west  of 
Harrlsburg  and  Buffalo.  This  is  no  time  to 
permit  any  diminution  in  presently  avail- 
able transportation  faculties. 

Several  months  ago  the  Commonwealth, 
with  notable  foresight,  committed  92  million 
to  purchase  11  Metrollners  for  a  Phila- 
delphia Harrlsburg  demonstration  project  to 
determine  market  potential  of  Improved  in- 
tercity raU  service.  The  project  will  give  us 
the  expertise  to  provide  future  Judgments 
and  policies. 

Our  new  Department  of  Transportation 
will  manage  this  effort  and  will  develop  and 
coordinate  all  rail  service  proposals  through 
a  Master  Plan  for  Transportation  which  will 
forecast  all  transportation  needs,  then  relate 
needs  to  system  In  order  to  expose  overlaps 
and  waste,  and  Identify  Improvements  and 
new  technology. 

The  basic  National  rail  passenger  system, 
envisioned  In  S-3706,  will  create  close  inter- 
state coordination.  Pennsylvania  and  other 
states  have  plans  underway  for  best  use  of 
their  systems. 

S-3706  proposes  a  National  raU  system  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. We  urge  the  provision  that  all  states 
have  a  closer  coordinating  role  In  determin- 
ing the  components  of  the  National  system, 
Including  a  decision-making  process  and  a 
voice  In  the  operation  and  service  of  the 
system. 

We  understand  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  will 
send  S-3706  to  the  House  floor  this  week. 
Hopefully,  It  wUl  be  amended  to  give  the 
States  a  better  voice  In  shaping  the  future 
of  essential  rail  passenger  transportation  and 
will  be  enacted  Into  law  early  this  summer. 
We  lu^e  your  support. 

c.  mass  tkanstt 
The  economic  and  social  progress  of  our 
cities  depend  on  the  mobility  of  its  citizens. 
Our  problems  are  apparent  when  we  con- 
sider that  urban  travel  has  been  doubling 
every  20  to  25  years,  which  is  about  twice  the 
rate  of  urban  population  growth.  Urbaniza- 
tion Is  continuing.  Today.  70  percent  of  our 
nation's  population  lives  In  urban  areas.  To- 
day, there  are  105  million  motor  vehicles.  By 
1985  we  expect  to  have  146  million. 

The  private  automobile  provides  a  signifi- 
cant degree  of  personal  mobUlty.  Presently, 
about  92  percent  of  all  personal  travel  (in 
person  miles)  in  our  urban  areas  of  50.000 
or  more  population  Is  by  automobile. 

But  it  Is  Inconceivable  that  all  of  the  per- 
sonal mobility  needs  In  our  urban  areas  will 
ever  be  met  by  the  private  automobile  alone, 
particularly  for  the  poor,  young,  aged  or  in- 
firm. It  follows,  then,  that  If  we  are  going 
to  cope  with  urban  growth  and  maintain 
mobility,  public  transportation  wlU  have  to 
play  a  significant  role. 

The  Public  Transportation  Assistance  Bill 
(H.R.  16261  and  8.  1154)  recognizes  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  must  be  sharply  increased  to 
aid  In  Improving  and  expanding  urban  mass 
transportation. 

The  bill  will  provide  $10  bUllon  In  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion over  the  next  12  years;  $3.1  billion  of 
this  amount  is  authorized  for  Immediate 
obligation  by  contract  authority — to  be 
liquidated  over  the  first  6  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  this  manner,  the  long-term  Federal 
commitment  which  is  necessary  for  the  initi- 
ation of  new  and  Improved  mass  transpor- 
tation facilities  WlU  for  the  first  time  be- 
come a  reality. 

We  endorse  H.R.  16261  which  looks  to  all 
modes;  rail  transit,  bus  transit,  or  others 
still  to  be  developed.  We  endorse  It  and 
applaud  Us  passage  by  the  Senate  and  seek 
Its  favorable  action  In  the  House. 

However,  we  are  aware  that  this  vital  bill 
is  stalled  In  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
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ing  and  Currency  since  Oongresman  Wright 
Patman,  the  conmilttee  chairman,  dislikes 
long  term  contractural  obligations.  If  we  are 
to  plan  and  build  sensibly,  the  Federal  pro- 
gram must  be  geared  to  such  long  range 
provisions.  It  Is  simply  good  business  man- 
agement. To  do  otherwise  would  Inhibit  long 
overdue  Investments  In  mass  transit  facili- 
ties for  the  citizens  of  our  virban  areas. 
This  bill  is  essential;  we  urge  your  support. 

D.     HIGHWAYS 

Over  these  past  several  months  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  has  been  given  to 
Federal  highway  legislation.  Individual  bills 
have  been  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Congressman  Cramer,  Con- 
gressman Fallon  and  Congressman  Kluczyn- 
skl,  and  more  recently  a  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted from  the  Secretary  of  Transpwrtatlon, 
John  A.  Volpe.  Additionally,  the  Senate  Is 
also  holding  public  hearings  on  the  subject 
and  I  understand  It  Is  expected  they  will 
possibly  develop  and  pass  their  own  particular 
version.  Because  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
somewhat  fiuld  situation,  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  these 
Individual  pieces  of  legislation  at  this  time 
nor  is  it  my  Intent  to  do  so.  I  would  like 
Instead  to  direct  my  remarks  to  the  concepts 
which  I  believe  should  be  Included  in  any 
Federal-aid  highway  program. 

We  in  Pennsylvania  are  opposed  to  any 
action  which  would  divert  monies  from  State 
or  National  highway  programs.  Our  opposi- 
tion is  predicated  on  the  fact  that  adequate 
funds  are  not  now  available  to  meet  the 
current  needs  of  the  highway  systems.  Con- 
tinued construction  of  new  facilities,  recon- 
struction and  maintenance  of  existing  facili- 
ties are  essential  if  we  are  to  safely  and 
efficiently  accommodate  the  present  and  an- 
ticipated traffic  volumes  on  our  roads,  streets 
and  highways. 

Both  the  number  and  use  of  motor  vehicles 
will  continue  to  Increase  at  a  rapid  rate  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  basic  mode  of  trana- 
poTtation  In  this  nation.  The  continued  in- 
crease in  vehicular  travel  Is  the  result  of 
public  preference  and  Its  transpwrtatlon 
needs.  Projections  recently  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  Indicate  that 
by  the  year  1980,  there  will  be  a  total  of 
134.3  million  vehicles  on  the  road  as  con- 
trasted with  an  estimated  107.7  million  ve- 
hicles this  year — an  Increase  of  26.6  million. 
This  Increase  without  a  doubt  wlU  create  a 
demand  for  new  facilities  and  reconstruction 
of  many  of  our  existing  facilities. 

As  I  advised  you  several  weeks  ago,  Penn- 
sylvania supports  the  recent  program  sub- 
mitted by  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 
We  believe  the  AASHO  proposal  should  be 
the  basic  framework  for  the  development  of 
a  soundly  oriented  Federally-aided  highway 
program. 

Such  a  continuing  program  requires  as- 
sured financing,  beyond  the  current  October 
1,  1972  deadline  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
It  is  essential  that  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
which  as  we  all  know  has  proven  to  be 
extremely  successful,  be  extended  to  1985. 
The  extension  to  this  date  Is  not  an  ar- 
bitrary one  but.  rather  Is  based  on  needs 
studies  and  the  period  of  time  required  to 
Initiate  and  complete  projects.  Moreover. 
It  is  equally  Important  that  the  monies 
which  flow  Into  this  fund  from  highway 
users  taxes  not  be  diverted  to  other  areas, 
since  the  need  for  continuing  highway  Im- 
provements Is  well  recognized. 

In  addition  to  a  continuing  program  and 
the  non-dlverslon  of  Trust  Funds,  we  have 
also  taken  firm  positions  In  support  of  the 
following  Items,  which  we  consider  to  be 
Important  elements  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Act  of  1970  now  under  consideration: 


1 .  The  Interstate  Highway  Program  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  present  Congressional 
authorizations  through  the  1974  F.T.  and 
beginning  in  1975,  financing  of  the  Inter:.tate 
System  be  Umlted  to  16%  of  Federal  fund- 
ing while  the  remaining  funds  be  used  foi 
other  higher  priority  items  on  the  Federal 
System. 

2.  The  Matching  Ratio  of  funds  at  the 
present  level  90/10  for  the  Interstate  System 
be  maintained.  Beginning  In  1975,  a  match- 
ing ratio  for  all  projects  on  the  Federal-aid 
System  be  at  a  70/30  which  approximates 
current  Federal  and  State  contributions  to 
highway  construction. 

3.  Strengthening  the  3C  Planning  Process 
which  provides  for  the  development  of  a 
long-range  comprehensive  highway  program 
coordinated  with  plans  for  Improvement  of 
other  effective  forms  of  transportation  and 
local  land  use  planning. 

4.  Clarification  of  Environmental  Consid- 
erations (Section  4f)  required  In  highway 
construction.  Practices  vary  widely  in  these 
considerations,  thereby,  substantially  in- 
creasing project  expenditures. 

5.  Added  emphasis  to  provide  Housing 
either  through  private  developers,  public 
housing  programs,  or  public  housing  pro- 
duced by  State  highway  departments  for 
those  persons  displaced  by  highway  improve- 
ments and  where  housing  Is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

6.  A  Simplification  of  Federal-aid  Proce- 
dures, which  are  becoming  extremely  com- 
plex, expensive  to  administer,  and  time  con- 
BunUng.  Red  tape  must  be  slashed. 

7.  The  Establishment  of  a  New  Urban  Fed- 
eral-aid System  in  metropolitan  areas,  50,000 
or  more.  The  system  would  be  developed 
through  the  3C  Planning  process  mentioned 
earlier. 

8.  An  Increase  of  one-half  i>ercent  In  Fed- 
eral-aid Funds  apportioned  to  the  States  to 
be  used  without  matching  funds  to  finance 
various  Demonstration  Projects,  based  on 
new  concepts  for  Increasing  traffic  capacity 
and  flexibility,  efficiency  and  operation,  and 
multiple  uses  of  right  of  way,  etc. 

9.  Availability  of  Funds  for  Advance  Plan- 
ning, engineering  studies,  designs,  etc.,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  recommendation  to 
transfer  emphasis  in  1975  from  the  Inter- 
state to  other  systems  of  state  roads. 

10.  10%  of  the  Federal-aid  apportionments 
be  made  available  for  financing  a  Bridge  Re- 
placement Program  without  matching  funds. 
Such  bridges  to  qualify  under  this  program 
for  this  aid  have  been  Identified  through 
Pennsylvania's  comprehensive  bridge  Inspec- 
tion program. 

11.  i4  Major  Bridge  Program  to  replace  older 
bridges  across  navigable  waterways,  such  as 
the  Delaware  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  be- 
cause such  bridges  are  outdated  and  to 
provide  new  crossings  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
physical  barriers  such  waterways  pose  to 
people  and  commerce. 

12.  The  use  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
highway  funds  to  sustain  programs  for  the 
Training  of  Workmen  tor  the  highway  pro- 
gram. Such  an  approach  would  permit  con- 
tinued and  uninterrupted  training,  particu- 
larly minority  groups,  which  currently  results 
because  of  seasonal  shutdowns. 

13.  Revisions  In  the  Scenic  Highway  Pro- 
gram which  would  permit  the  elimination 
of  bUlboards  from  all  sections  of  the  Inter- 
state System  and  those  sections  of  other 
Federal-aid  Systems  having  scenic  value  or 
potential  scenic  value. 

14.  Cessation  of  Trust  Fund  manipulation 
and  stop-start  Federal  financing  of  essential 
projects. 

These  points,  which  I  have  reviewed  briefly, 
WlU  permit  Innovative,  yet  effective,  national 
highway  programs  designed  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent and  anticipated  highway  transportation 
needs.  We  can  and  must  move  forward,  not 


backward,  in  developing  an  even  better  road 
system  In  the  years  ahead. 

Secretary  Volpe  has  stated  that  we  must 
double  our  present-day  transportation  facili- 
ties In  the  next  20  years.  The  very  fabric  of 
our  future  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
adequacy  of  such  facilities  to  serve  our 
growing  population.  It  must  be  a  balanced 
approach,  but  we  must  be  watchful  of  those 
"solutions"  that  are.  In  the  words  of  H.  L. 
Mencken,  "neat,  plausible,  and  wrong." 

Air,  rail,  mass  transit  and  highway  sys- 
tems must  be  modernized.  Your  leadership 
and  support  of  necessary  legislation  In  these 
areas  will  best  serve  Pennsylvania  in  the  chal- 
lenging decades  ahead. 


THE  18-YEAR-OLD  VOTE  IS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  signing 
the  voting  rights  bill,  the  President  joins 
the  democracy  cult — those  who  ascribe 
to  the  social  philosophy  that  when  the 
Constitution  gets  in  the  way  of  political 
expediency  or  fads  of  popularity — ^Ignore 
it. 

It  was  disappointing  enough  to  see 
this  body  yield  to  unconstitutional  leg- 
islation— passing  the  buck  to  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  judiciary,  but  terrifying  to 
learn  of  the  self-confessed  breach  of 
duty  by  our  President,  who  publicly  ac- 
knowledged the  law  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional yet  shirked  his  sworn  obliga- 
tion— signed  the  bill  and  aimoimced  he 
passed  his  responsibility  to  defend  the 
Constitution  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  oath  of  office — the  vow  to  preserve 
and  defend  the  Constitution — long  a 
symbolic  acceptance  of  trust  and  fidelity 
to  the  people  Is  reduced  to  a  sham — 
reduced  to  personal  discretions,  or  rep- 
resentative of  what  the  communications 
people  lead  the  masses  to  believe  they 
want. 

What  happens  when  the  appointed 
Supreme  Court  judges  also  dodge  their 
oaths  and  yield  to  the  populist  democ- 
racy? 

Ultra  vires  legislation — usurpation  by 
de  i'acto  legality — can  be  made  as  if  law 
but  it  can  never  be  right.  We  have  now 
witnessed  two  of  the  three  branches  of 
Government  shrug  their  responsibility 
in  favor  of  an  ever-threatening  populist 
dictatorship. 

Consider  the  rationalization  advanced 
for  this  latest  Federal  grab  of  rights 
expressly  reserved  to  the  States  and 
people.  The  constitutional  amendment 
by  statute  for  teenage  franchise  is  urged 
justified  imder  the  equal  protection 
clause  because  of  some  farfetched  the- 
ory of  invidious  discrimination  by  the 
States. 

Yet,  the  voting  rights  extension — not 
intended  for  nationwide  application  to 
all  States — but  discriminatory  to  a  few 
States  in  the  South,  is  said  necessary 
to  guarantee  equal  protection  under  the 
same  clause  in  the  Constitution. 

A  new  height  in  repression  against  our 
constitutional  system — the  American 
people  are  aware  that  the  crises  in  our 
Nation  are  not  from  constitutional  gov- 
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eminent  but  rather  in  the 
men  to  allow  the  constitutional 
to  operate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  relate<i 
pings  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post. 
Nixon  Signs  Buj.  fob  Vote  at 
Askkd;  Riobts  Act 

(By  CarroU  Kllpatrlck 

President  Nixon  yeetertay 

extending    tb*    voting    rights 

years  and  lowering  the  voting 

all  federal,  state  and  local  elect 

The  President  signed  the 
measure — strongly  supported  by 
rorces — although    he    maintained 
18-year-old  vote  section  Is 
He  directed  the  Attorney  Oenerfl 
swift  court  test  of  Its  constltu 

"Despite   my    misgivings   aboiit 
sUtutlonallty  ol  this  one  provlilon 
today  signed  the  bill,"  Mr.  Nixqa 
statement. 

"If  I  were  to  veto,  I  would 
the  entire  bill — voting  rights 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966. 
ne*rly  1  million  blacks  have  ' 
to  vot«  In  Southern  states,  w 
plred  In  August. 

E^'en  If  the  Supreme  Court 
18-year-old  vote  section  Is 
the  voting  rights  provisions 
tended  to  1975.  would  not  be 

"Because  the  basic  provisions 
are   of    great    importance 
giving  it  my  approval  and 
dslon  on  the  disputed  provisiob 
hope  will  be  a  swift  resolution  by 
the  President  said. 

The    18-year-old   vote   section 
affect  this  year's  state  and 
tlone  since  the  act  provides  tha^ 
effective  after  next  Jan.  1. 

Mr    Nixon  long  has  favored 
18-year-olds,    but    he   has 
change  could  be  brought  about 
stltutlonal  amendment. 

He  called  upon  Congress 
ahead  and  pass  a  constitutional 
so  that  If  the  Supreme  Court 
te^latlon    unconstitutional 
no  serious  delay  in  granting  th 
year-olds. 

A  White  House  official  said; 
General  John  N.  Mitchell,   a 
cltlJien  could  seek  a  constitutional 
suit  ml^t  be  fUed  directly  with 
Ccrurt  or  by  way  of  a  special  thr^ 
eral   court  with   direct   appeal 
court. 

The   White   House   official 
Mitchell  would  promptly  seek 
but  he  said  that  the  bulk  of 
pro  and  cc«  would  be  made 
the  court  rather  than  by  the 

A  swift  court  test  is  necessaijy 
dent  and  other  officials  said, 
cloud  which  might  be  thrown 
elections  If  the  constitutional 
resolved  before  18-year-olds  go 

There  will  be  a  number  of 
elections  In  1971  as  well  as 
Issues,  state  constitutional 

The  President  sent  Congress 
ter  April  27  declaring  that  th  ; 
extend   the   vote   to    18-year-  ' 
legislation   "represents   an 
assertion   of   congressional 
area    specifically     reserved     to 
and  ...  It  therefore  would 
test  of  challenge  In  the  courts 

An  estimated  11  million 
the  ages  of  18  and  31   would 
vote  If  the  law  is  upheld. 

The  President  applauded 
tending   the   Voting   Rights 
said   opened   participation   In 
process. 
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"Although  this  bill  does  not  Include  all 
of  the  administration's  recommendation.  It 
does  Incorporate  Improvements  which  would 
extend  Its  reach  still  further,  suspending 
literacy  tests  nationwide  and  also  putting 
an  end  to  the  present  welter  of  state  residency 
requirements  for  voting  for  Precldent  and 
Vice  President.  "  he  said. 

Citing  figures  on  Negro  voting  and  Negro 
officials  elected  since  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
was  approved  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Nixon  said. 
"These  are  more  than  election  statistics;  they 
are  statistics  of  hope,  and  dramatic  evidence 
that  the  American  system  works." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  19,  19701 
The  18-Yca«-Ou>  Von:  Ma.  Nixon's  Hard 
Choice 
The  dilemma  which  Congress  has  laid  on 
the  Presidents  desk  in  the  form  of  the  vot- 
ing rights  bUl,  with  Its  18-year-old  vote  rider, 
has  to  be  measured  against  the  views  he  has 
expressed  In  the  past.  Last  April  the  Presi- 
dent argued  vehemenUy.  In  a  letter  to  Speak- 
er McCormack,  that  the  rider  would  not  ex- 
pand the  vote  to  young  people  from  18 
through  20  because  "It  represents  an  un- 
constitutional assertion  of  congressional  au- 
thority in  an  area  specifically  reserved  to  the 
states  .  .  . "  He  assumed  that  the  courts 
would  find  this  secUon  of  the  bill  unconsti- 
tutional and  that  the  results  might  be  to 
throw  the  electoral  process  Into  turmoil. 

It  does  not  necessarUy  follow,  however, 
that  the  President  wlU  veto  the  bill  now 
that  both  houses  of  Congress  have  passed  It 
in  a  form  objectionable  to  him — or  even  that 
he  U  obUged  to  do  so.  Last  April  he  was 
pleading  with  the  House  leaders  to  separate 
the  Issues — to  pass  the  voUng  right*  blU 
without  the  rider  and  to  grant  suffrage  to 
all  citizens  over  18  by  means  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Since  the  House  rejected 
this  advice,  the  President  has  to  accept  both 
parts  of  the  leglslaUve  package  or  nothing. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  Insepa- 
rability of  the  two  distinct  parts  will  be 
a  vital  element  In  the  President's  decision. 
His  strong  feelings  about  the  unconstltu- 
Uonallty  of  the  18-year-old  vote  rider  have 
to  be  weighed  against  loss  of  what  Congress- 
man McCuliough  and  many  others  have 
called  "the  most  effective  civil  rlghU  law  In 
our  nation's  history."  Undoubtedly  the  House 
vote  to  accept  the  Senate's  version  of  the 
bill  was  also  strongly  Influenced  by  the 
same  consideration.  If  the  civil  rights  blU 
had  been  sent  to  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate minus  the  18-year-old  vote  rider.  It  would 
have  been  a  simple  matter  for  its  opponents 
to  filibuster  It  into  oblivion  In  the  seven 
weeks  remaining  before  its  expiration  date. 
Many  pragmatic  legislators  appear  to  have 
voted  for  the  package  primarily  to  keep  on 
the  books  the  legislation  that  has  made  pos- 
sible the  enfranchisement  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion Negroes  In  the  South. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  see  how  the  President 
could  eclipse  this  legislation  and  at  the  same 
time  dash  all  hopes  of  1 1  mUUon  young  peo- 
ple to  be  included  promptly  in  the  electoral 
process.  The  large  votes  for  the  bill  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  are  undoubtedly  re- 
lated to  the  recent  unrest  on  the  campuses 
and  the  feeling  that  alienated  youths  should 
be  brought  within  the  nation's  decision- 
making processes.  The  President  has  indi- 
cated his  sympathy  with  this  objective,  and 
he  will  doubtless  be  loath  to  throw  a  veto  In 
the  way  of  Its  realization  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  what  he  regards  as  uncon- 
stitutional procedure. 

The  President  could,  of  course,  allow  the 
bUl  to  become  law  without  his  signature.  Or 
he  could  sign  It  reluctantly,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  civil  rights  act.  Either  way  he 
would  be  passing  the  ultimate  verdict  on  the 
youth-suffrage  rider  to  the  courts.  If  the 
Supreme  Court  should  find  It  an  unconsti- 


tutional encroachment  upon  the  authority 
of  the  states  to  fijc  voter  qualifications,  a 
separability  clause  In  the  bill  would  save  the 
renewed  civil  rights  section,  which  has  al- 
ready been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
somewhat  different  form. 

A  constitutional  amendment  would  have 
been  greatly  preferable  to  the  procedure 
Congress  has  chosen,  and  If  youth  suffrage  Is 
as  popular  as  women's  suffrage  was  the 
amendment  could  be  ratified  in  less  than  15 
months.  The  only  authority  Congress  now  has 
to  act  In  this  sphere  is  that  acquired  under 
the  equal-protection  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Congress  can  Intervene 
to  protect  citizens  against  state  laws  that 
result  In  Invidious  discrlmluatlon.  But  can 
It  be  said  that  there  Is  Invidious  discrimina- 
tion In  placing  a  voting  age  at  21 ,  as  46  of  the 
»ptates  now  do,  and  not  at  18?  In  our  view 
Congress  Is  not  enforcing  the  equal-protec- 
tion clause  against  prejudicial  treatment  of 
citizens  but  Is  exercising  a  'eglslatlve  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  proper  age  for  voting — a 
power  that  the  Constitution  assigns  to  the 
states. 

Nevertheless,  the  Issue  Is  controversial. 
Some  constitutional  authorities  think  Con- 
gress can  legitimately  stretch  its  equal- 
protection  powers  to  voting-age  legislation, 
and  the  courts  have  not  spoken  directly  on 
thio  issue.  In  the  circumstances  there  Is 
much  to  be  said  for  letting  the  courts  de- 
cide, thus  avoiding  the  divisive  and  disrup- 
tive crunch  that  would  likely  result  from  a 
veto. 


NEW  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  PLANT 
LEADS  THE  WAY  IN  WATER  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  a  recent  visit  to  my  home  district 
In  California,  I  assisted  at  the  dedica- 
tiMi  of  the  new  water  pollution  control 
plant  of  the  Oro  Loma  Sanitary  District 
in  San  Lorenzo.  This  plant,  located  on 
the  east  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Is 
the  most  modem  facility  of  its  kind  in 
the  Francisco  Bay  metropolitan  area. 

The  plant,  which  is  designed  to  serve 
the  projected  needs  of  the  service  area 
through  1980,  will  remove  90  percent  of 
pollutants  from  waste  water  before  it  is 
discharged  into  the  bay.  as  compared 
to  25  f>ercent  removed  by  the  older  fa- 
cilities. 

The  new  facihties  are  designed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  residential,  commercial, 
and  industrial  community  comprising  the 
Oro  Loma  Sanitary  District,  the  Castro 
Valley  Sanitary  District,  and  a  portion 
of  the  city  of  San  Leandro. 

It  is  remarkable,  I  think,  that  three 
political  subdivisions  got  together  to  co- 
ordinate their  sewage  disposal  problems. 
The  result  is  that  we  now  have  one  sys- 
tem and  one  plant  to  serve  the  overall 
community.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
public  administrators  of  all  three  enti- 
ties, as  well  as  the  engineers  who  planned 
and  managed  the  construction,  on  this 
unified  pubUc  works  accomplishment. 

The  23-square  mile  service  area  in- 
cludes a  population  of  more  than  160.000 
persons,  1,500  commercial  establish- 
ments, and  over  100  industrial  plants. 
Federal  funds  granted  under  Public  Law 
84-660  covered  nearly  one-third  of  the 
$8.1  million  cost  of  the  expansion  pro- 
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gram.  Bond  issues  voted  by  the  property 
owners  of  both  the  Castro  Valley  and  the 
Oro  Loma  Sanitary  District  financed  the 
major  portion  of  the  investment. 

The  administrators  of  Oro  Loma  de- 
serve great  commendation  for  their  dedi- 
cation to  improving  the  quality  of  the 
water  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Regional  Water  Pollution 
Control  Board.  Mr.  GaU  H.  Stanton  is 
engineer-manager  of  the  Oro  Loma  plant 
operation.  He  Is  responsible  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  two  districts. 

The  present  Oro  Loma  board  includes 
Mr.  Laython  N.  Landis,  president;  Mr. 
Whitney  P.  Clement,  "vice  president;  Mr. 
Culver  R.  Lewis,  secretary;  Mr.  J.  B. 
Correa  and  Mr.  Colin  C.  Campbell.  The 
Castro  Valley  Sanitary  District  board  in- 
cludes Mr.  Anthony  F.  Taylor,  president; 
Mr.  E.  T.  Peters,  secretary;  Mr.  John  C. 
Gutleben.  Mr.  Norman  SUvert,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Welsh. 

I  want  to  add  that  this  new  develop- 
ment presents  a  challenge,  both  tech- 
nologically and  administratively,  to  other 
communities  on  both  sides  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  The  Oro  Loma  people  have 
led  the  way.  Now,  let  others  follow. 


PROBLEM  OF  PROVIDING  ADE- 
QUATE HOUSING  FOR  MILITARY 
FAMILIES 

(Mr.  BIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  seri- 
ously concerned  with  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding adequate  housing  for  the  families 
of  the  men  and  women  in  our  armed 
services.  This  I  have  stated  on  many 
previous  occasions.  Now  I  am  seeking  to 
enlist  the  help  of  the  great  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House. 
I  feel  there  is  one  area  in  particular 
where  help  can  properly  be  forthcoming 
from  that  important  committee.  Now  let 
me  give  some  background  Information 
on  the  problem. 

For  years,  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  which  I  am  chairman  has 
endeavored  to  provide  adequate  on-base 
housing  for  military  families. 

However,  because  of  budget  limitations 
and  the  necessity  to  divert  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  resources  available  for 
mihtary  construction  to  the  support  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  obtain  an  adequate  annual  pro- 
gram of  military  famUy  housing  con- 
struction for  many  years.  I  intend  to 
cc«itinue  to  do  all  I  can  to  help  correct 
this  situation.  In  this  cormection  I  at- 
tach as  enclosure  1  a  copy  of  House  Re- 
port 91-1163  and  call  your  attention  to 
pages  27  through  30. 

Based  on  projected  post-Southeast 
Asia  force  levels,  the  outstanding  deficit 
of  military  family  housing  is  over  200,000 
units  for  career  military  families.  There 
is  also  a  deficit  of  approximately  138,000 
units  for  personnel  In  the  lower  enlisted 
pay  grades  who  are  not  currently  con- 
sidered to  be  career  personnel.  It  is  sim- 
ply not  possible  to  meet  these  deficits  in 
any  reasonable  period  of  time  at  the 
current  military  family  housing  con- 
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struction  level  of  8,000  a  year.  Even  a  pro- 
gram of  12,500  new  units  a  year,  which 
has  never  been  attained  but  which  I  have 
urged  the  Department  of  Defense  to  im- 
plement, would  not  provide  the  needed 
housing  without  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  housing  support  provided 
by  the  civilian  economy. 

I  am  confident  that  more  can  be  done 
and  should  be  done  to  aid  military  fam- 
ilies to  obtain  adequate  housing  in  the 
civiUan  community.  I  am  concerned  par- 
ticularly about  the  plight  of  families  in 
the  lower  enlisted  pay  grades.  There  is  a 
great  hardship  among  these  young  peo- 
ple who.  regardless  of  their  station  in 
life,  are  going  to  fall  in  love,  get  mar- 
ried, and  have  babies.  Their  plight  is 
serious  and  in  some  instances  desperate. 
Even  when  the  wife  also  is  working,  they 
are  very  often  forced  to  live  under  ex- 
tremely bad  conditions.  This  is  a  very 
disheartening  situation.  I  feel  particu- 
larly strongly  that  something  must  be 
done  to  help  these  families. 

Congress  has  authorized  programs 
which  have  been  of  significant  help  to 
civilian  families  in  similar  circumstances. 
It  was  intended  that  military  families 
not  be  denied  help  to  obtain  homes 
through  these  programs.  Nevertheless, 
despite  the  steps  Congress  has  taken  to 
help  low-income  families  in  need  of 
housing,  military  f amihes  have  not  bene- 
fited from  our  current  housing  pro- 
grams to  any  significant  extent.  As  hous- 
ing costs  and  demand  continue  to  rise, 
the  transient  military  population  finds 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  locate  and  com- 
pete for  adequate  housing  in  civilian 
communities.  The  military  member  and 
his  family  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
by  frequent  changes  of  duty  station  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense.  This 
transiency  causes  mihtary  members  to  be 
largely  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
special  Federal  assistance  programs  that 
are  available  to  other  citizens  in  housing 
distress.  I  do  not  feel  it  has  been  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  passing  existing 
housing  legislation  to  discriminate 
against  mihtary  families.  Unfortunately, 
the  existing  housing  programs  as  cur- 
rently administered  have  tended  to  do 
this. 

I  have  strongly  recommended  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
adopt  and  send  to  the  floor  language 
which  would  serve  to  increase  the  avail- 
ablity  of  pubhc  housing  for  low-income 
mihtary  famiUes.  I  feel  that  action  of 
this  nature  is  badly  needed  and  that 
the  Congress  could  render  a  most  im- 
portant service  in  this  way.  The  lan- 
guage could  be  offered  as  separate  leg- 
islation, but  in  my  opinion,  it  may  be 
preferable  to  make  it  a  part  of  any  pend- 
ing legislation  on  housing.  Low-income 
families  in  particular  should  be  enabled 
to  derive  greater  benefit  from  housing 
units  constructed  under  existing  housing 
legislation. 

By  way  of  suggested  legislation,  I  have 
offered  the  following  amendments  and 
bills  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  aind  Currency:. 
H.R.   16643 — 91st  Congress 

AMENDMENTS 

On  page  37,  line  10,  change  the  period  to 
a  semicolon  and  Insert  the  foUowlng: 


"Or  (3)  Is  subject  to  an  agreement  between 
the  project  owner  wod  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  bis  designee,  which  Is  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  to  provide  that  during  the 
entire  period  such  agreement  shall  be  In 
effect  the  owner  sbaU  giant  first  priority 
of  occupancy  with  respect  to  the  entire  proj- 
ect, or  to  such  portion  of  the  project  as  shall 
be  specified  In  the  agreement,  to  military 
personnel  serving  on  active  duty  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
satisfy  such  requirements  of  tenant  eligi- 
bility as  may  be  prescribed  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (e) ." 

On  page  38.  In  line  18,  change  the  phrase 
"as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe"  to  read 
as  follows : 

"As  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
by  the  agreement  between  the  owner  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  en- 
tered Into  and  approved  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  (3)." 

On  page  98.  In  line  12,  change  the  period 
to  a  comma  and  insert  the  following: 

"Including  the  designation  of  entire  pro- 
jects M-  specified  numbers  ot  units  therein 
for  either  the  exclusive  occupancy  or  pref- 
erential occupancy  without  regard  to  non- 
mUitary  waiting  lists  of  families  of  military 
personnel  serving  on  active  duty  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who  sat- 
isfy the  income  requirements  for  such  oc- 
cupancy established  by  section  9." 

On  page  148,  foUowing  line  18,  insert  a  new 
section  reading  as  follows: 

••TRANSFEB  OF  Mn-ITAKT  UlNDS  FOB  liASS  OR 
DISPOSAL  FOR  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  LOW-IN- 
COME HOUSING  PEOJECTS  FOE  EXCLUSIVE  OR 
PREFSaaBS  OCCOPANCT  OF  MnJIABY  PEESON- 
NEL 

"Sec.  607.  If  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  their  designees.  shaU  determine 
that  construction  of  (1)  a  multtfamlly  low- 
Income  housing  project  subject  to  an  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  section  502  of  tlUe  I  for 
granUng  of  first  priority  of  occupancy  to 
military  personnel  serving  on  acUve  duty,  or 
(2)  a  low-income  housing  project  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  for  the  exclusive  or  preferenUal 
occupancy  of  such  personnel.  wlU  require  the 
use  cff  land  under  the  control  of  a  military 
department,  the  Secretary  of  the  mlUtary 
department  having  custody  and  control  over 
the  land  In  qucsUon  is  authorised  to  transfer 
such  land  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  without  reimbursement, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  10  TJS.C.  2662. 
Upon  such  transfer,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  is  authorized  to 
lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  land  for 
purposes  of  construcUon  and  operation  of 
such  projects  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  determines  wiU  be  in  the  pubUc 
interest." 

On  page  148,  line  20,  change  secUon  607  to 
section  608. 

»A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  encourage  and 
approve  action  by  public  housing  agencies 
and  owners  of  rental  housing  who  partici- 
pate in  special  assistance  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  accord  special  treatment  to  mil- 
itary persoimel  serving  on  active  duty  with 
the  Armed  Forces  to  assure  that  Govern- 
ment action  in  the  form  of  periodic  re- 
assignment does  not  deprive  them  of  the 
benefits  erf  such  programs) 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  ot   Housing   and    Urban   Develop- 
ment Is  authcMTlzed  to  approve  actlMi  taken 
by    public    housing    agencies    or    owners    of 
rental  housing  projects  participating  In  any 
FMeral  program  to  increase  the  availability 
o*  bousing  for  lower  iDconte  families   (in- 
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eluding  but  not  limited  to  those 
by  the  United  States  Housing 
section    2ai(d)(3)    and   section 
National    Housing   Act,   and    title 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  set  aside  for  any  continuing 
portion  of  the  participating 
may  elect  for  either  the  excluslvfe 
erentlal  occupancy  of  any  military 
serving    on    active    duty    with 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
Income  requirements  of  tenant  e 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  pennission  to  extend  hi^  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.   MILLER   of  Ohio.   Mr 
today  we  should  take  note  of 
great  accomplishments  and  in 
renew  our  faith  and  confldenqe 
selves  as  individuals  and  as 
The  United  States  is  the  world 
producer  of  potash.  In  1967 
States  produced  2,993,000  metific 
potash  compared  to  2.760.000  nietric 
produced  by  the  USSR.,  th0 
leading  nation. 
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TO  CREATE  A  BETTER  E  fVIRON- 
MENT.  THE  BLACK  ii  VEATCH 
STORY 

(Mr.  RANDAUj  asked  and  Was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remai  ks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  tp  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  on  Wednesday  evelUng,  May 
27,  to  attend  the  Greater  Kainsas  City 
Area  meeting  of  the  Newcomen  Society 
In  America.  It  wais  a  dinner  meeting  at 
the  Top  of  the  Towers.  Most  of  the 
276  members  living  on  both  si  les  of  the 
Missouri-Kansas  State  line  wei  e  present. 

The  Newcomen  Society  n  North 
America  is  a  nonprofit  corpora  ion  char- 
tered under  the  laws  of  Maiiie  for  the 
study  of  business.  Industrial,  and  institu- 
tional achievements.  The  so:iety  was 
founded  in  1923  by  the  then  dean  of 
the  American  Railroad  Presidsnts.  L.  P. 
Loree.  Through  the  years  it  Itas  grown 
and  it  is  presently  comprise<  of  more 
than  17.000  members.  The  feociety  is 
named  after  Thomas  Newcomen  whose 
Invention  in  1712  of  the  firsi  practical 
atmospheric  steam  engine  bmught  him 
lasting  fame.  The  Newcom(  n  engine 
paved  the  way  for  the  Indus  rial  revo- 
lution. They  proceeded  by  mo  e  than  50 
years  the  work  of  the  fam(  us  James 
Watt. 

The  program  for  the  Missoi  ri-Kansas 
May  meeting  was  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of.  and  to  hon(  r  an  out- 
standing firm  of  consulting  engineers. 
Black  &  Veatch.  headquartered  in  Kan- 
sas City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  iii  Congress 
who  represent  the  Greater  Kinsas  City 
Area  prefer  to  believe  that  our  area  is 
famous  for  many  things.  "Everything's 
up  to  date  in  Kansas  City."  We  are  proud 
of  our  Kansas  City  steaks.  We  are  proud 
of  the  Kansas  City  spirit  which  has 
surmounted  many  difDcult  pre  blems  and 
near  disasters  over  the  years. 

Today  Kansas  City  is  No.  1  in  sports. 
Our  Kansas  City  Chiefs  are  t  le  champs 


of  all  professional  football,  which  is  be- 
coming the  most  popular  of  all  sports. 
Because  Kansas  City  Is  in  almost  the 
exact  geological  center  of  the  United 
States,  we  are  the  very  heart  of  America. 

But  one  of  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  our  area  is  that  it  contains  the 
highest  concentration  of  fine  engineering 
and  architectural  talent  found  any- 
where in  America.  The  Kansas  City  area 
can  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  distln- 
gtilshed  engineering  and  architectural 
firms  than  areas  twice  and  triple  our 
size. 

It  is  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  wanted  to  preserve  for 
the  Record  the  proceedings  of  the  May 
meeting  of  the  Newcomen  Society  which 
honored  the  great  engineering  firm  of 
Black  ti  Veatch.  I  wanted  to  perpetuate 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  of  the  prin- 
cipal speaker,  Thomas  B.  Robinson,  as- 
sistant managing  partner  of  Black  << 
Veatch. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  introduced  by  State 
Senator  C.  Y.  Thomas  who  represents 
a  district  in  eastern  Kansas.  The  intro- 
ductory remarks  of  Mr.  Thomas  were 
well  chosen  as  he  quoted  from  the  fourth 
chapter  of  John  that  a  prophet  has  no 
honor  in  his  own  coimtry.  He  went  on  to 
point  out  that  while  Mr.  Robinson's 
worth  Is  well  recognized  in  his  own  home 
town,  engineering  itself  Is  something  one 
cannot  see  in  a  lighted  store  window,  or 
worn  by  a  pretty  girl,  or  be  dressed  up  in 
fancy  colors  with  chrome  plate.  For  these 
reasons  the  average  citizen  does  not 
know  very  much  about  engineering. 

Senator  Thomas  emphasized  that 
there  is  nothing  very  appealing  or  gla- 
morous about  a  sewage  disposal  plant, 
but  engineers  have  the  technical  know- 
how  to  be  applied  down  deep  in  the 
ground,  so  necessary  even  if  it  cannot 
be  seen.  The  Senator  was  so  eminently 
right  when  he  suggested  the  engineer- 
ing profession  has  for  far  too  long  gone 
unrecognized,  imhonored,  and  unsung 
for  its  magnificent  accomplishments. 

The  Senator  recalled  the  words  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  his  essay  on 
"Self  Reliance"  when  he  said  that  an 
institution  is  but  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  one  man.  In  characteristic  fashion, 
Tom  Veatch  shimned  the  spotlight  and 
wanted  another  to  tell  the  Black  & 
Veatch  story.  For  this  he  nominated  his 
second  in  command.  Thomas  Buleen 
Robinson.  After  we  all  heard  his  address 
we  knew  a  better  choice  could  not  have 
been  made. 

While  Mr.  Robinson's  remarks  speak 
for  themselves,  the  central  theme  was 
that  this  great  firm's  basic  objective  has 
been  to  create  a  better  environment. 
Take  note  that  these  men  were  working 
to  clean  up  our  environment  long,  long 
before  it  became  so  fashionable  just  in 
the  last  year  or  so  for  our  youth  groups 
and  others  to  talk  about  ecology  and  to 
celebrate  Earth  Day.  Black  &  Veatch  and 
its  predecessor  firms  have  been  at  work 
to  achieve  a  better  environment  for  a 
period  of  63  years.  The  Engineering 
News-Record  in  its  latest  compilation  of 
the  largest  500  engineering  consulting 
firms  in  the  United  States  lists  Black 
&  Veatch  as  15th  in  size. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  measure 


of  pride  that  I  share  the  remarks  of 
Thomas  B.  Robinson  spoken  before  the 
Newcomen  Society  as  he  takes  a  back- 
sight of  63  years  of  growth  by  a  firm 
whose  basic  objective  was  to  improve 
our  environment. 

To  Create  a  Better  Environment,  the 

Black  and  Veatch  Story 

(Reworks  of  Thomas  B.  Robinson) 

My  Fellow  Members  of  Newcomen:  Thank 
you.  Senator  Thomas,  for  yoiir  most  kind  and 
flattering  Introduction.  Considering  your 
most  successful  career  In  the  business  world 
and  the  name  you  are  now  making  for  your- 
self In  public  life  and  In  the  Kansas  Senate, 
your  comments  are  doubly  meaningful. 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  see 
so  many  distinguished  persons  of  our  great 
city  and  surrounding  area  gathered  here  to- 
night to  honor  us  by  their  presence,  and  to 
hear  of  the  formation  and  progress  of  Black 
&  Veatch.  Consulting  Engineers. 

It  Is  difBcult  to  cover  In  much  detail,  and 
in  the  time  that  is  fitting  for  an  occasion 
such  as  this,  the  history  of  a  Arm  which,  to- 
gether with  Its  predecessor  firms,  has  covered 
a  period  of  over  63  years.  However,  the  high- 
lights can  be  covered,  and  for  Initial  orienta- 
tion and  background,  let  me  start  by  noting 
a  few  measures  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
firm  today: 

Thus,  Black  St,  Veatch  Is  listed  15th  in  size 
among  the  500  largest  consulting  engineering 
firms  m  the  United  States  In  the  latest  an- 
nual compilation  by  Engineering  News- 
Record.  In  January  1970  Black  &  Veatch 
personnel  totaled  860,  most  of  whom  are  in 
Kansas  City  although  the  firm  has  offlces  also 
In  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Denver,  Orlando 
and  Dallas.  Current  engagements  are  located 
In  32  states  and  12  foreign  countries  and 
relate  to  construction  projects  that  will  cost 
in  excess  of  (700  million. 

From  the  beginning,  the  firm's  basic  objec- 
tive has  been  to  help  create  a  better  environ- 
ment. As  a  consequence,  our  efforts  have  been 
largely  confined  to  the  utilities  and  other 
facilities  that  contribute  to  healthful,  more 
comfortable  living. 

The  firm  of  Black  &  Veatch  was  formed  In 
1915,  It  being  the  outgrowth  of  two  prede- 
cessor firms — the  J.  S.  Worley  Company, 
formed  In  1908  and  Worley  &  Black,  formed 
In  1912.  The  period  was  one  of  great  growth 
and  development  for  Kansas  City  and  Its 
trade  area.  The  motto  was  "Make  Kansas 
City  a  good  place  to  live",  and  in  addition, 
many  towns  in  the  region  were  also  striving 
for  improvement  and  growth.  To  meet  the 
needs.  Investments  would  have  to  be  made 
for  electric  lights,  for  water  works,  and  for 
sewers  while  the  Main  Street  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  paved  and  a  "white  way"  In- 
stalled. 

To  John  S.  Worley,  who  was  then  employed 
by  an  engineering  firm  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  these 
needs  acted  as  a  magnet.  Also,  he  had  at- 
tended both  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
the  University  of  Kansas,  so  the  activity  in 
Kansas  City  and  its  growing  trade  area  had 
further  appeal  to  him.  and  so,  he  founded 
the  J.  S.  Worley  Company  in  1908,  with  offices 
in  Room  317,  Reliance  Building  at  214  East 
10th  Street.  Soon  after  starting  his  firm,  Mr. 
Worley  was  Joined  by  a  former  associate  at 
Toledo.  Ernest  B.  Black,  a  graduate  of  Kan- 
sas University. 

The  Initial  year  of  1908  saw  the  fledgling 
firm  start  handling  the  following  projects: 
Delphos.  Kansas,  for  electric  light  and  water 
works;  Meade  and  Dodge  City.  Kansas,  for 
water  works:  Cherryvale.  Kansas,  for  sewer- 
age: and  Claremore.  Oklahoma,  for  paving. 
In  1910,  the  projects  increased  more  than 
threefold,  to  22,  and  In  1911,  a  total  of  32 
communities  were  served.  Business  was 
good — now  the  firm  had  3  rooms  in  the  Re- 
liance Building,  and  has  secured  as  a  client 
the   City  of  Shreveport,   Louisiana,  for   the 
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valuation  of  the  privately  owned  water  works 
and  sewerage  system.  Today,  nearly  60  years 
later,  Shreveport  is  still  a  valued  client. 

It  is  believed  that  the  standards  of  excel- 
lence and  the  strict  adherence  to  highest 
ethics,  both  engineering  and  business,  fol- 
lowed by  the  early  firm  and  Its  predecessor*, 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of 
Black  &  Veetch.  Most  of  Its  business  cornea 
from  repeat  clients. 

In  1912  It  was  announced  In  a  one-third 
page  Professional  Card  in  the  City  Directory 
that  Worley  &  Black  of  Rooms  300-302  Reli- 
ance Building  announced  their  service  in 
■Water  Works,  W-ter  Purification,  Llghtins. 
Sewers,  Sewage  Purification,  Paving,  Esti- 
mates and  Appraisals.  J.  S.  Worley.  Associate 
Member,  America:  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
President;  and  E.  B.  Black,  Associate  Member. 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vice 
President." 

So  progress  contlnueci.  and  In  1914  the  firm 
was  listed  as  Civil,  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  with  9  rooris  In  the  Reliance  Build- 
ing. N.  T.  Veatch  was  listed  as  Principal  As- 
sistant Engineer  for  the  firm.  By  the  end  of 
1914  the  J.  8.  Worley  Company  and  Worley 
&  Black  had  served  108  communities  a-d  pri- 
vate companies.  But  business  had  fallen  off, 
for  only  11  communities  were  served  In  1914. 
Possibly  this  was  due  to  the  start  of  World 
War  I  in  Europe  and  to  Mr.  Worley's  with- 
drawal from  the  firm  to  become  a  member 
of  a  five  man  engineering  board  to  place  a 
value  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Fnglneering  News  of  August  12,  1915, 
the  following  item  appeared ; 

"Mr.  E.  B.  Black,  Associate  Member  of 
ASCE,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Worley  & 
Black.  Reliance  Building.  Kansas  City.  Mis- 
souri, announces  the  •  "wrganlzatlon  of  the 
firm  under  the  Lame  of  Black  &  Veatch  with 
offlce«  In  the  Inter-State  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  Mr.  J.  S.  Worley,  Member. 
ASCE.  resigned  from  the  firm  of  Worley  & 
Black  January  1,  1914  in  order  to  give  his  en- 
tire attention  to  the  Interstate  Oonmierce 
Commission's  railway  valuation  work.  Mr.  N. 
T.  Veatch,  Associate  Member,  ASCE,  of  the 
new  firm  was  formerly  Assistant  En^neer  of 
the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health  and  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half  has  been  with  the 
American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee  Com- 
pany of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania". 

E.  B.  Black's  choice  of  a  partner  for  the 
years  ahead  was  not  a  "spur  of  the  moment" 
decision.  Both  he  and  N.  T.,  or  Tom,  Veatch 
were  from  Illinois:  bCh  had  grown  up  In 
Kansas;  and  both  were  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  Tom  "-atch  had  been  resi- 
dent engineer  for  the  firm  on  several  con- 
struction projects.  He  was  on  the  Hill  City. 
Kansas,  water  supply  Job  In  December  Kll. 
Prom  here.  In  fact,  h»  had  filed  dally  progress 
reports  on  penny  postcards,  such  as  "3  teams 
and  4  men  on  well  all  day;  I  man  excavating 
for  power  house;  1  man  excavating  for  tank 
and  power;  3  teams  hauling  rock;  2  teams 
hauling  sand.  Well  Is  down  about  10  feet.  N. 
T.  Veatch,  Jr." 

And  BO  a  partnership  listing  34  years,  until 
the  death  of  E.  B.  Black  on  July  4,  1949,  was 
Instituted.  The  new  offices  in  the  Inter-State 
Building  (now  the  American  Red  Cross  Build- 
ing) marked  a  new  era. 

The  two  young  men,  now  partners,  pushed 
ahead,  and  the  1916  projects  showed  a  healthy 
Improvement  over  1915.  *nd  then  World  War 
1  crashed  upon  the  American  scene.  E.  B. 
Black  first  had  charge  of  engineering  during 
the  construction  of  Camp  Pike  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  then  went  to  Washington  with  the 
Air  Service  on  aircraft  .  -oducUon  as  a  Cap- 
tain and  then  Major.  He  also  served  the  War 
Credits  Board  and  the  Quartermaster  Corpa 
Construction  Division.  N.  T.  Veatch  soon  was 
also  spread  quite  thin  as  the  firm  handled  th« 
engineering  phase  of  the  construction  of 
Camp  Cody  at  Demlng,  New  Mexico  and 
Camp  Doniphan  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 


During  this  period  the  "breed  and  butter" 
projects  of  the  oonununltles  in  the  firm's 
service  area.  While  taking  second  place  to 
defense  needs,  were  not  neglected.  In  iq>lte 
of  dlfflcultlea.  some  39  construction  project* 
were  carried  on  in  1917.  and  a  good  numbar 
of  electric  properties  were  appraised.  How- 
ever, with  the  shortages  of  materials  on  ac- 
count of  the  war.  the  work  fell  off  sharply 
m  1918. 

Following  World  War  I.  the  pre-war  em- 
ployees of  the  firm  were  welcomed  back  to 
pick  up  the  threads  they  had  dropped  to 
■Make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy.  Prog- 
ress accelerated  and  1920  saw  the  first  in- 
clusion of  Topeka.  Kansas,  as  a  client  city 
on  water  purification,  and  it  reappears  on 
the  firm's  client  list  for  many,  many  years. 
Through  the  Twenties,  the  firm  contmued  to 
grow  at  a  moderate,  but  steady  pace,  and 
fortunately.  It  was  sufficiently  established 
when  the  crash  and  ensuing  depression  hit, 
to  survive  the  lean  years  of  the  Thirties. 

One  outstanding  engagement  during  this 
period,  having  local  interest,  was  the  Blue 
River  and  Gooseneck  sewer  project  for  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  The  project  Involved  many 
difficult  engineering  problems,  but  was  most 
notable  for  the  way  it  was  handled  from  an 
administrative  standpoint. 

A.  I.  Beach  had  been  elected  as  a  reform 
Mayor,  but  his  Council  was  machine  con- 
trolled. He,  therefore,  conceived  the  Idea  of 
a  bi-partisan  management  for  this  much 
needed  improvement,  and  arranged  for  a 
combination  of  the  late  Colonel  E.  M.  Stay- 
ton,  a  highly  respected  engineer,  and  staunch 
Democrat,  and  Black  &  Veatch.  Colonel  Stay- 
ton  had  no  organization,  so  the  actual  design 
was  handled  by  Black  &  Veatch.  For  the  first 
time  m  many  years,  there  was  real  competi- 
tion in  the  bidding  for  the  construction  con- 
tracts, and  the  project  was  completed  for 
less  than  the  money  appropriated  for  it. 

Survival  during  the  depression,  however, 
was  not  without  some  trauma.  Tom  Veatch 
still  recounts  the  sad  day  during  the  Bank 
HoUday,  when  it  was  necessary  to  tell  the 
employees  that  there  were  Insufficient  funds 
to  meet  the  payroll.  The  option,  of  quitting 
with  salaries  due,  guaranteed,  or  going  along 
with  salaries  to  be  paid  when  funds  becajne 
available,  was  offered.  No  employee  quit.  Tom 
Veatch  remains  cvirtous  to  this  day  as  to 
what  business  basis  the  bank  found  for 
making  the  loans  that  carried  the  firm 
through  those  troubled  times. 

Two  factors  contributed  greatly  to  the 
firm's  ability  to  weather  the  economic  dol- 
drums. One  was  the  fact  that  the  hard 
times  brought  about  a  transfer  of  ownership 
of  many  utility  properties  and  also  a  review 
of  utility  rates  by  the  state  commissions  re- 
sponsible for  utility  regulations.  As  a  result, 
one  of  the  firm's  main  activities  in  the  lean- 
est years  was  on  appraisals  and  rate  studies. 

The  other  saving  factor  was  the  Jackson 
County  road  program.  Harry  S.  Truman,  then 
Presiding  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  ar- 
ranged for  a  conference  between  Colonel 
Stayton  and  Black  &  Veatch,  at  which  be 
stated  he  wanted  the  engineering  of  the  road 
program  to  be  handled  by  a  special  organiza- 
tion as  had  been  done  on  the  Blue  River  and 
Gooseneck  eewer  project.  As  a  result.  Colonel 
Stayton  and  N.  T.  Veatch  were  employed  to 
take  charge,  and  an  organization  using 
Black  &  Veatch  personnel  as  a  nucleus  was 
developed.  Again,  there  was  real  competition 
for  the  construction,  not  only  locally  but 
from  all  over  the  country.  The  resulting  road 
system  was  considered  one  of  the  three  finest 
county  systems  in  the  country  at  that  time. 

By  1940  the  firm's  personnel  tiad  increased 
to  150.  The  effects  of  the  depression  were 
over  and  the  firm's  volume  of  work  in  ita 
normal  utility  field  was  again  expanding.  E. 
B.  Black  was  honored  as  President  of  the 
American  Society  of  ClvU  Engineers,  the 
country's  oldest  and  largest  of  the  founder 


engineering  sodetlM.  The  firm  had  truly 
achieved  national  recognition  and  looked 
forward  to  a  period  of  steady  growth  and 
expansion.  And  then — World  War  II! 

Numerous  army  camps,  as  wrtl  as  army 
and  navy  airbases,  were  assigned  to  Black  it 
Veatch  for  engineering  and  construction  su- 
pervision. One  of  the  army  camps  of  particu- 
lar interest  was  Camp  Hale,  constructed  near 
the  ConUnental  Divide  at  Pando,  Colorado, 
where  the  only  U.S.  Ski  Division  was  trained. 

Toward  the  end  of  Worid  War  II  and  in 
the  years  Immediately  foUowing,  the  firm 
provided  extensive  service  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  In  the  development  of 
their  then  highly  secret  activities  at  Los 
Alamos,  New  Mexico.  Eaigineering  for  site 
development,  all  utilities,  much  of  the  hous- 
ing and  special  service  buildings,  and  for 
many  of  the  technical  laboratories  and  proc- 
ess buildings  was  provided  by  the  firm.  At 
one  time,  over  175  Black  &  Veatch  personnel 
were  engaged  on  AEC  projects,  and  85  of 
these  were  In  residence  at  Los  Alamos  for 
from  two  to  five  years. 

At  the  end  of  Wcwld  War  II.  one  of  the 
firm's  principal  engineers,  E.  L.  Fllby.  sub- 
sequently an  Executive  Partner  and  now  re- 
tired, was  "loaned"  for  eight  months  to  the 
American  Water  Works  Association  and  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Federation,  then  the 
Federation  of  Sewage  Works  Associations,  to 
develop  and  present  a  program  of  needed  con- 
struction preparedness.  Termed  •■BLUE- 
PRINT NOW!",  its  purpose  was  to  promote 
Jobs  for  retiimlng  veterans. 

■nie  period  following  World  War  II  has 
been  one  of  continuing  growth  and  expan- 
sion for  the  firm — not  only  in  volume  ol 
work  and  increased  numbers  of  personnel, 
but  m  expansion  geographicaUy  and  Into 
new  fields  of  practice.  Perhaps  the  most  spec- 
tacular growth  has  occurred  In  the  firm's 
electric  power  activities.  Earlier  electric  pow- 
er design  projects  had  been  almost  entirely 
for  small  systems,  either  publicly  or  Inves- 
tor-owned, since  most  of  the  large  electric 
power  companies  were  captive  to  holding 
companies  having  their  own  engineering  de- 
sign capabilities.  Black  &  Veatch's  work  for 
the  large  investor-owned  utilities  was.  there- 
fore, limited  largely  to  appraisals,  and  de- 
preciation and  rate  studies.  Following  the 
enactment  of  the  Holding  Company  Act 
which  outlawed  these  combines,  the  firm  be- 
gan to  obtain  major  design  assignments  from 
a  number  of  the  investor-owned  power  com- 
panies. Its  activities  have  expanded  until  to- 
day it  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  large  con- 
sulting engineering  firms  in  the  power  field. 

Following  E.  B.  Black's  death  In  1949.  Tom 
Veatch  continued  the  firm's  operation  as  a 
sole  proprietor  during  the  period  of  liqui- 
dating the  Black  Interests.  On  January  1, 
1956.  he  created  a  new  partnership  taking  in 
29  additional  partners.  The  new  organization 
established  Tom  Veatch  as  Managing  Part- 
ner, six  Executive  Partners  who  serve  gen- 
erally as  a  Board  of  Directors  would  In  a 
corporation,  and  twenty-three  general  Part- 
ners. The  Executive  group  Is  responsible  for 
policy  setting  and  major  decisions:  Tom 
Veatch  and  his  assistant.  T.  B.  Robinson,  also 
an  Executive  Partner,  are  responsible  for  day 
to  day  management  decisions.  The  other  gen- 
eral Partners  serve  either  in  the  role  of  Prin- 
cipals and  Project  Managers,  with  flniU  re- 
sponslbUity  for  engineering  decisions  on 
their  respective  projects,  or  as  department 
heads. 

Retirement  Is  optional  at  age  65  and  man- 
datory at  70  for  all  Partners  except  N.  T. 
Veatch.  This  provision  assures  ooatlnulty  of 
the  firm,  and  the  younger  men  of  potential 
openings  in  the  partnership  from  time  to 
time.  Several  of  the  larger  consulting  firms 
In  the  country  have  deteriorated  or  even 
ceased  to  exist  due  to  failure  of  the  original 
partners  to  establish  procedures  for  taking 
over  by  younger  men.  Black  A  Veatch  wlU 
not  so  suffer — due  to  Tom  Veatch's  vision 
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and  generosity  In  setting  up  the  nev 
ship. 

The  Arm's  growth  has  not  beei 
Its   problems.   Recruiting  large  r 
quallfled    personnel    and    finding 
space  In  which  to  house  them  h 
the  greatest  dlfllcultles.  Most  of  tl 
Ing  efforts   have  been   through   e 
schools  as  the  firm's  first  Interest  la 
engineers.  The  firm  has  established 
ships  In  a  number  of  schools.  whl4> 
an  offer  of  summer  employment 
clplents  prior  to  graduation. 

The  firm's  policy  of  development 
motion  from  within  has  minimized 
to  recruit  older  and  more  experle 
sonnel.  Where  a  need  for  a  speclalls ; 
or   where  some  deficiency    In   a 
discipline  or   field   of  endeavor 
firm   has  obtained  experienced 
neers  to  fill  such  needs.  Meeting 
requirements  has  been  difficult  in 
several    years    when    engineering    __ 
have  been  far  too  few,  and  compeil 
been  keen.  Due  to  the  firm's  abllll  y 
Its  engineers,  however,  and  through 
recruiting  program,  It  has  manage  1 
Its  needs. 

Training    and    supervision    to 
quality  work  that  satisfies  the  cl 
and  brings  repeat  assignments 
constant  problem,   especially   du 
periods   of    rapid   expansion.    To 
challenge,    the    firm    has    encou 
tlnued  education  of  its  employee) 
erously  subsidizing  the  costs  of  fc" 
work    and    by    bringing    to    the 
training    sessions    provided    by    . 
educators    and    specialists    in    e 
communication    and    managemen  t 
Ipatlon    In    professional    and    t 
cietles  particularly  where  such 
creases    the    employees'    capablUt  ^ 
phatlcally   encoiiraged. 

The    office    space     problems 
equally  difficult.  The  rate  of  g 
firm  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
tlcularly  during  the  past  five  yer 
ceeded  our  anticipated  goals,  and 
has  necessitated   acquiring   addli 
space  on  an  accelerated  schedult 
the   firm   left   Its  qxiarters  on   I" 
Club  Plaza,  where  It  had  been 
21  years,  and  moved  Into  a  new 
Ing.  of  Its  own  design,  at  1500  ? 
Parkway.  In  1964,  It  was  necessary 
the  building  from  37.000  square 
000  square  feet,   which   was   the 
allowable   under   existing   zoning 
restrictions. 

Since  the  1964  addition,  the 
chased  two  buildings,  one  of   12 
feet,   located   within   300   feet   of 
office   and  the  other  of   60,000   si 
Immediately  adjacent  to  the  main 
The  latter  building  was  leased  to 
ants  and  the  firm  has  taken  ov( 
the    building    as    fast    as    leases 
terminated.  This  take-over,  howev 
rapid  enough  and  In  January  of 
a    lease    was    signed    for    the    er 
(40,000  square  feet)   of  a  three-s 
Ing.  now  under  construction  sout  i 
present   location   on   State   Line 
completion  schedule  was  for 
year,  but  will  be  delayed  due  to 
occupancy  of  the  new  building. 
134.000    square    feet,    exclusive 
mately    20.000   square   feet    In    t 
Parkway  building  now  occupied 
which  will  become  available   '- 
four  years. 

The   organization   of    the   firm 
eludes  four  major  divisions:   Cl 
Power.  Economic  and  Financial. 
Projects.   The   work   of   the 
slons  Is  complementary,   and 
have  utilized  the  services  of  at 
of  the  divisions  on  different  pn  ^ 
dlvUlon  U  basically  self-contalneU 
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varying  work  loads  and  special  technical  re- 
quirements sometimes  necessitate  a  transfer 
of  personnel  between  divisions. 

Staff  functions  Include  stenographic  serv- 
ices with  several  magnetic  tape  selectrlc 
typewriters  and  composers;  printing  and 
reproduction  in  modern  printing  facilities: 
library  service:  completely  computerized 
accoiintlng  and  financial  reporting;  IBM 
1130  computer  and  operating  staff;  public 
relations  and  communications  staff;  and  an 
automobile  fleet  of  60  cars. 

The  Clvll-Sanltary  Division,  as  the  name 
Implies,  obviously  deals  with  water  and  sew- 
erage projects.  However,  its  scope  of  activ- 
ities is  really  much  broader,  encompassing 
streets,  highways,  alrpyorts,  tunnels,  dams, 
buildings,  industrial  wastes,  and  other  proj- 
ects Involving  basic  civil  engineering.  In  ad- 
dition, this  Division  handles  solid  wastes 
collection  and  disposal,  urban  and  regional 
planning  projects,  and  architectural  proj- 
ects. 

Water  works  projects  have  ranged  In  size 
from  the  Delphos,  Kansas,  well  to  large  water 
system  improvements  for  such  cities  as  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  Washington,  DC;  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin;  Denver.  Colorado;  and  many 
others.  Treatment  design  has  varied  from 
the  very  complex  requirements  for  treating 
highly  polluted  Ohio  River  water  at  Cin- 
cinnati and  highly  turbid  Missouri  River 
water  at  Kansas  City  to  the  clear  but  highly 
mineralized  well  waters  at  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Wichita,  Kansas,  or  to  the  clear 
hut  at  times  organically  odorlzed  and  taste 
laden  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  at  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin;  Holland,  Wyoming,  and  Bad 
City,  Michigan. 

Water  pumping  stations  of  many  millions 
of  gallons  per  day  capacity  have  been  de- 
signed for  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Washington,  DC,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  San 
Antonio,  Memphis,  and  many  other  larger 
cities  In  the  country. 

Water  distribution  system  designs  have 
varied  from  those  with  one  basic  pressure 
zone  as  In  Memphis  to  systems  with  multiple 
pressure  planes  as  at  Washington,  D.C.;  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio:  and  Denver,  Colorado. 

There  is  practically  no  type  of  water  source, 
treatment,  pumping,  distribution,  or  storage 
problem  In  which  Black  &  Veatch  does  not 
have  considerable  experience.  The  firm  today 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  consult- 
ing firms  in  the  country  In  the  field  of  water 
supply.  In  fact.  It  was  recognized  as  such  as 
early  as  1947  when  Tom  Veatch  was  elected 
President  of  the  American  Water  Works 
Association. 

Black  &  Veatch  has  similar  background  and 
experience  In  the  field  of  sewers  and  sewage 
treatment.  Most  of  the  municipalities  In  the 
State  of  Keinsas  of  over  2,000  population  have 
been,  at  least  In  part,  served  by  Black  & 
Veatch.  Sewage  treatment  facilities  In  the 
earlier  days,  before  we  all  became  so  con- 
cerned with  polluting  our  environment,  were 
relatively  simple,  and  easy  and  economical  to 
operate.  Today's  requirements  for  higher  de- 
grees of  treatment  have  resulted  in  the  firm's 
developing  highly  quallfled  experts,  who  are 
now  recognized  throughout  the  country.  Two 
of  the  firm's  partners  have  been  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Federation:  Ray  Lawrence  In  1960  and  Paul 
Haney  in  1968. 

Early  sewerage  projects  of  consequence  In- 
cluded a  large  Intercepting  sewer  constructed 
in  tunnels  through  water-bearing  sand,  for 
Memphis,  Tennessee;  and  a  sewage  treatment 
plant  for  Denver,  Colorado.  Recent  projects 
have  Included  a  $40  million  sewage  treatment 
plant  at  Rochester,  New  York;  two  sewage 
pumping  stations  for  St.  Louis  (one  of  the 
largest  In  the  world) ;  the  $40  million  Bowery 
Bay  sewage  treatment  plant  addition  for  New 
York  City;  the  Potomac  interceptor  aewer  for 
Washington,  D.C;  and  the  sewers  and  treat- 
ment faclUtiea  Included  In  the  Kansas  City. 


Missouri,   »76   million   pollution   abatement 
program. 

While  solid  wastes,  more  commonly  recog- 
nized under  the  terms  "garbage"  and  "trash," 
have  always  been  with  us,  the  severity  of  the 
problem  of  collecting  and  disposing  of  them 
has  been  recognized  only  In  recent  years. 
Black  &  Veatch  engaged  to  a  minor  degree  in 
collection  and  disposal  studies  even  In  Its 
early  years,  but  In  the  past  fifteen  years  It 
has  been  Involved  in  this  work  In  a  large  way. 
Solid  waste  collection,  hauling,  and  disposal 
studies  have  been  made  for  Los  Angeles, 
California;  Portland,  Oregon;  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington; Winnepeg  and  Toronto,  Canada: 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  Washington,  DC;  Pair- 
fax  County,  Virginia;  Augusta,  Georgia,  Oak- 
land County,  Michigan;  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Houston  and  El  Paso,  Texas; 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana;  and  Kansas  City.  A  cur- 
rent project  for  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
District  of  Greater  Chicago,  on  which  the 
firm  has  been  asked  to  report,  is  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  pile  of  refuse 
1000  feet  high  to  serve  as  a  recreational 
mountain  with  climbing  and  skiing  facili- 
ties. Prom  open  dumps  to  landfill,  incinera- 
tion, hauling  to  sea  or  strip  mine  areas, 
and  now  to  a  man-made  mountain — life  Is 
no  longer  simple  in  America! 

The  Power  Division  concerns  Itself  pri- 
marily with  the  generation,  transmission,  and 
distribution  of  electric  power.  However,  it 
also  includes  work  in  the  field  of  natural 
gas  transmission,  distribution,  and  storage; 
Industrial  plant  engineering;  and  the  design 
of  mechanical  and  electrical  systems  for 
buildings.  Including  heating,  cooling,  venti- 
lating and  plumbing.  The  Division  includes 
three  major  departments — structural,  me- 
chanical, and  electrical;  and  four  subsec- 
tions— water  control  and  treatment;  nuclear 
engineering;  systems  engineering;  and  plant 
instrumentation  and  control  systems.  The 
water  treatment  section  offers  clients  a  spe- 
cial continuing  consultation  service  for  treat- 
ment of  boiler  make-up  and  circulating  water 
systems.  The  nuclear  engineering  group  con- 
cerns itself  with  reactor  design  and  other 
nuclear  aspects  related  to  electric  power 
projects.  This  group  Is  now  carrying  on  a 
study  of  the  Molten  Salt  Reactor  for  a  num- 
ber of  Investor-owned  electric  companies. 
This  type  of  reactor  seems  to  hold  real 
promise  as  a  breeder  reactor. 

The  Division's  largest  projects  are  for  de- 
sign and  project  management  during  con- 
struction of  major  power  generating  plants. 
The  firm  has  designed  ten  generating  units 
In  four  separate  stations  for  the  Florida 
Power  Corporation.  The  most  recent  of  these 
\^as  at  the  Crystal  River  plant  where  two 
units  totaling  959,000  kilowatts  were  in- 
stalled. The  project  including  barge  docking 
and  the  oil  handling  and  storage  faculties 
will  cost  in  excess  of  $100  million.  Also  in 
Florida,  the  firm  has  designed  the  Indian 
River  plant  for  the  Orlando  Utilities  Com- 
mission. This  plant  consists  of  two  oil  fired 
units  of  92.000  and  210.000  kilowatts.  A  third 
unit  of  345,000  kilowatts  is  currently  under 
design. 

Another  large  addition  the  firm  has  de- 
signed Is  at  the  ConesvlUe  station  near 
Coshocton,  Ohio,  for  the  Columbus  and 
Southern  Ohio  Electric  Company.  This  unit 
of  860.000  kilowatts,  now  under  construction, 
will  be  coal  fired  and  will  cost  over  $100  mil- 
lion. Currently  under  construction  is  the  two 
unit  Calaveras  plant  and  cooling  lake  for  the 
City  Public  Service  Board  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Elach  of  the  two  units  Is  of  445.000 
kilowatt  capacity  and  will  be  oil  and  gas 
fired.  The  lake,  completed  ahead  of  the  gen- 
erating units,  has  4000  awires  of  surface  and 
win  supply  the  cooling  water  required  for  4 
million  kilowatts  of  electric  generating  ca- 
pacity. Cooling  lakes  are  being  used  to  a 
greater  degree  In  recent  years  because  of  the 


increasing  objection  to  thermal  pollution 
when  the  large  volumes  of  heated  cooling 
water  are  discharged  Into  streams  or  natural 
lakes.  The  water  for  the  Calaveras  Lake 
comes  In  large  part  from  the  effluent  of  the 
city's  sewage  treatment  plants.  A  similar 
cooling  water  lake  has  been  designed  for  the 
plant  near  La  Cygne,  Kansas  which  Is  being 
built  Jointly  by  the  Kansas  City  Power  & 
Light  Company  and  the  Kansas  Gas  and 
Electric  Company. 

Other  power  company  clients  for  which  the 
firm  has  provided  service  on  numerous  repeat 
engagements  Include  The  Kansas  Power  and 
Light  Company;  Public  Service  Company  of 
Oklahoma;  Iowa  Power  ii  Light  Co.;  The  Em- 
pire District  EUectric  Company;  Western 
Power  &  Gas  Co.;  Central  Kansas  Power  Co., 
Inc.;  St.  Joseph  Light  &  Power  Company; 
Iowa  Southern  Utilities,  and  more  recently, 
the  Northern  States  Power  Company.  A  list 
of  the  larger  municipal  electrical  utility 
clients  would  Include  In  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned  Owensboro,  Kentucky  and 
^  new  client,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Other  electric  design  work  Includes  trans- 
mission and  distribution  substations.  The 
firm  has  provided  extensive  service  for  this 
type  of  work  to  most  of  the  above-mentioned 
clients  as  well  as  for  the  Kansas  City  Power 
&  Light  Company,  Missouri  Public  Service 
Company,  and  the  Iowa  Public  Service  Com- 
pany, to  name  a  few. 

In  the  field  of  natural  gas,  the  Power  Divi- 
sion has  designed  gas  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution systems  for  numerous  companies 
and  municipalities.  The  firm's  most  Interest- 
ing gas  project,  however,  was  the  liquefied 
natural  gas  (LNG)  facility  designed  for  the 
Memphis  (Tennessee)  Light,  Gas,  and  Water 
Division.  This  consisted  basically  of  compres- 
sor capability  for  liquefying  5  million  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  per  day  at  temperatures 
down  to  —260*  P.  a  double  walled  and  in- 
sulated storage  tank  of  capacity  equivalent 
to  one  billion  cubic  feet,  and  vaporization 
capability  of  200  million  cubic  feet  per  day. 
The  function  of  this  facility  Is  to  store  gas 
during  periods  of  low  demand,  making  it 
available  to  meet  the  peaks  when  they  occur, 
and  thereby  reduce  demand  charges.  On  Jan- 
uary 15,  1968,  the  Memphis  "Commercial 
Appeal"  had  a  news  story,  the  opening  para- 
graph of  which  said  "The  Memphis  Light,  Gas 
and  Water  Division's  new  liquefied  natural 
gas  storage  plant  saved  the  Division  a  half 
million  dollars  last  week  and  the  savings  will 
continue  to  mount  during  the  present  cold 
spell,  LG&W  officials  said  last  night".  Not 
bad  for  an  eight  million  dollar  Investment. 

The  industrial  plant  work  for  the  Power 
Division  has  involved  such  projects  as  a  paint 
facility  for  the  Maytag  Company  and  steam 
plants  for  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Pabst 
Brewing  Company,  and-  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  Mechanical  and  electrical 
system  design  for  major  office  buildings  and 
business  centers  Is  an  important  part  of  the 
firm's  activities.  The  Business  Men's  Assur- 
ance building  here  In  Kansas  City,  Is  an 
example  where  we  were  retained  directly  by 
the  Company  to  work  with  the  architects. 
Also,  we  are  working  directly  for  Crown  Cen- 
ter on  the  central  heating  and  cooling  plant 
and  distribution  systems  for  the  giant  Hall- 
mark Kansas  City  building  complex.  Another 
of  our  major  commercial  projects  In  this  field 
is  for  the  architectural  firm  of  Skldmore, 
Owlngs  &  Merrill  on  a  flve-bulldlng  business 
center  complex  the  O'Hare  Plaza  near  the 
Chicago  airport. 

The  Economic  and  pnnanclal  Division  keeps 
Its  complement  of  over  60  engineers,  econ- 
omists, and  business  administration  gradu- 
ates continually  engaged  on  economic  and 
financial  studies.  The  work  of  this  Division 
makes  it  possible  for  the  firm  to  handle  all 
aspects  of  a  utility  improvement  project,  for 
example,  from  preliminary  Investigations, 
through  design   and  construction,   and    in- 


cluding all  financial  problems  involving  fi- 
nancial programing  utility  rate  designs  and 
certification  for  the  sale  of  bonds. 

Clients  of  the  Economic  and  Financial  Di- 
vision have  Included  investor-owned  utility 
companies,  municipalities,  state  utility  reg- 
Tilatory  bodies,  and  various  state  and  federal 
agencies  and  departments.  The  utility  com- 
pany engagements  are  for  such  purposes  as 
determining  value  for  sale  or  purchase,  ap- 
pearance before  regulatory  commissions  in 
connection  with  rate  adjustments  or  depre- 
ciation allowances,  or  for  routine  property 
records. 

Work  for  municipalities  has  been  primarily 
In  the  field  of  water,  sewage,  electric,  garbage 
and  trash,  and  utility  rates.  Water  and/or 
sewer  rate  studies  have  been  made  In  the 
past  ten  years  for  many  of  the  larger  cities  In 
the  country.  Including  Kansas  City,  Denver, 
and  Detroit. 

The  Economic  and  Financial  Division  has 
had  some  unusual  and  interesting  projects 
for  state  and  federal  government  agencies. 
One  of  these  was  a  study  for  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  of  180  communities  In  the 
United  States  to  determine  where  desalina- 
tion of  existing  sources  of  water  might  be 
economically  practical.  Another  project  was 
a  study  for  the  State  of  Oklahoma  as  to  the 
need  for  additional  state  parks,  and  means  of 
financing  their  construction  and  operation 
through  user  charges,  concession  Income,  etc. 

The  Special  Projects  Division  works  pri- 
marily for  federal  government  agencies  In- 
cluding, among  others,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
and  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Much  of 
the  work  of  the  Division  has  been  "Classified", 
and  all  of  the  personnel  In  the  Division  must 
have  high  security  clearance.  It  was  this 
Division  that  handled  the  Los  Alamos  work 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Another 
major  project  was  the  design  and  construc- 
tion supervision  of  storage  facilities  for  the 
atomic  bombs  at  strategic  locations  through- 
out the  world. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  Division  has  de- 
signed and  supervised  construction  of  nu- 
merous Atlas,  Titan,  and  Mlnuteman  missile 
facilities  for  the  Air  Force.  An  Interesting 
NASA  project  was  the  communications  build- 
ing at  Cape  Kennedy  which  houses  the  track- 
ing and  control  equipment  for  the  satellite 
operations.  Another  NASA  project  at  Cape 
Kennedy  was  the  equipping  of  one  of  four 
bays  In  the  vertical  assembly  building  in 
which  the  Apollo  moon  shot  Saturn  rockets 
are  put  together.  A  shock  tube  test  facility, 
designed  by  Black  &  Veatch  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  largest  compressed 
air  tube  ever  constructed,  has  proven  most 
useful  in  testing  the  ability  of  machines 
and  equipment  to  resist  atomic  blast. 

Specialists  in  the  Special  Projects  Division 
have  gained  national  recognition  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  design  of  "hardened"  struc- 
tures for  blast  resistance.  Currently,  the  Di- 
vision Is  designing  a  "hardened"  power  supply 
system  for  the  controversial  ABM  program, 
which  will  be  site  adapted  to  all  ABM  instal- 
lations. Another  current  project  Is  the  design 
and  supervision  of  construction  for  several 
Mlnuteman  retaliatory  missile  facilities. 

A  recent  but  Increasingly  Important  activ- 
ity of  the  firm  Is  Its  projection  Into  foreign 
work.  In  1961,  the  decision  was  made  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  work  overseas,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Far  East.  In  1962,  Black  & 
Veatch  International  was  established  as  a 
subsidiary  corpKiratlon,  totally  owned  by  the 
partnership. 

The  firm's  first  overseas  project  was  the 
design  of  electric  distribution  system  im- 
provements for  Dacca  and  Chlttagong  in 
East  Pakistan.  This  project  led  to  additional 
work  including  a  thermal  power  plant  for  the 
Water  and  Power  Development  Authority  in 
East  Pakistan,  now  nearlng  completion.  An- 


other, and  the  largest  power  project  overseas. 
Is  the  work  being  done  for  the  Electricity 
Generating  Authority  of  Thailand  (EGAT) . 

This  work,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Bangkok, 
Includes  a  thermal  power  plant  of  three  units 
with  a  combined  capacity  of  840.000  kilo- 
watts, 8  gas  turbine  electric  generators  of 
15,000  kilowatts  each,  a  central  dispatching 
center  for  control  and  operation  of  the  en- 
tire electric  system,  and  high  voltage  trans- 
mission lines.  These  projects,  all  currently 
under  design  and/or  construction,  involve  an 
expenditure  In  excess  of  112  million  dollars. 

Other  International  Company  projects  in- 
clude water  and  sewer  system  studies  for 
Seoul.  Korea;  water  and  sewer  system  de- 
signs for  12  Costa  Rlcan  cities.  Including  San 
Jose;  water  system  Improvements  for  Bogota, 
Columbia,  Lima,  Peru,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil; 
water  supply  studies  for  three  cities  In  Ni- 
geria; sewerage  system  studies  for  Mexico 
City;  gas  system  design  for  Guadalajara, 
Mexico  and  Pledras  Negras,  Mexico;  and  the 
design  of  a  water  treatment  plant  lor  Tunis, 
Tunisia.  A  study  and  report  recently  com- 
pleted for  the  World  Health  Organization 
covered  a  master  plan  for  sewerage  and  sew- 
age disposal  In  Manila  Bay  for  Metropolitan 
Manila  in  the  Philippines.  The  plan  developed 
is  for  a  popu.atlon  of  15  million  people  by 
2010.  Since  Manila  is  at  present  virtually 
without  sewers,  the  problem  involves  not 
only  sewers  but  also  protection  of  water 
uses  in  Manila  Bay. 

The  International  Company  is  limited  In 
number  of  personnel  as  virtually  all  of  its 
projects  are  subcontracted  to  Black  &  Veatch 
for  accomplishment.  The  International  Com- 
pany personnel  are  therefore  primarily  super- 
visory, and  most  of  their  efforts  are  in  busi- 
ness promotion,  client  contact,  and  in  liaison 
with  the  Black  &  Veatch  forces  working  on 
international  projects  to  assure  accomplish- 
ment in  accordance  with  client  desires. 

The  growth  of  the  firm  can  be  attributed  to 
the  basic  policy  of  quality  engineering  on 
which  It  was  founded,  to  the  leadership 
qualities  of  Its  founding  partners,  and  their 
ability  to  obtain  and  hold  a  group  of  highly 
competent,  personable,  and  dedicated  men. 
Many  members  of  the  organization  have 
known  no  other  employer  since  their  college 
graduation — they  have  grown  up  with  the 
firm.  Personnel  turnover  has  been  very  light 
as  compared  to  published  averages  for  con- 
sulting firms,  and  Black  &  Veatch  has  never 
released  qualified  personnel  because  of  work 
shortage.  Its  low  turnover  rate  is  due  largely 
to  management  policies.  Employee  participa- 
tion In  decisions  Involving  the  employee  are 
encouraged;  coaching  of  the  young  by  the 
mature,  practiced  generally  as  an  obligation 
of  the  professional  engineer,  is  especially 
promoted  by  the  firm;  and  motivation  is 
attained  principally  by  Integration  of  ob- 
jectives of  the  employee  and  of  the  firm. 
These  policies  practiced  since  the  start  of  the 
firm,  are  today  the  management  principles 
of  the  textbook  and  classroom  and  are  lately 
being  followed  extensively  by  Industry.  The 
dedication  of  its  employees  attests  to  the 
firm's  fair  treatment  and  its  establishment 
of  a  professional  atmosphere  for  its  engi- 
neering personnel. 

And  there  you  have  the  story  of  Black  & 
Veatch — Its  expansion,  growth,  problems, 
and  successes!  It  has  been  a  long  road  from 
Room  317  m  the  Reliance  Building  In  1908. 
Black  &  Veatch  has  weathered  economic 
storms  and  built  solidly  for  the  future.  Its 
large  pool  of  engineering  and  other  profes- 
sional talent  and  the  diversification  of  its 
fields  of  practice  should  provide  a  greater 
ability  to  survive  than  it  had  in  the  past. 
With  the  continued  demands  of  a  growing 
population  and  the  sissoclated  demands  of 
industry,  there  will  be  an  Increasing  need  for 
expansion  of  all  utilities — water,  sewer,  elec- 
tric power,  and  gas.  Emphasis  on  Improving 
the  environment  and  on  pollution  control 
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will  result  In  enlarged  public  worl  :s 
for  many  years  in  the  future.  Iidustry 
be    required    to    provide    treatm^t 
wastes.  The  electric  Industry  Is 
capacity  every  10  years.  Water 
become   Increasingly    inadequate 
uically  competent  engineers  will 
greater  demand   to  solve   the   w 
problems. 

Ail  of  these  factors  indicate  a  bhght 
for  Black  &  Veatch — plenty  of  wofk 
edgeable  group  of  competent  and 
engineers,  and  a  sound  organ  lea  tlonal 
ture.  We  face  the  future  with  confidence. 
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SALUTE    TO   WDA" 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  rem^ks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  iiclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaier,  I  take 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  radio  and 
television  station  in  the  Greai  er  Kansas 
City  area  which  has  for  2  successive 
years,  both  last  year  and  this  ;  'ear,  spon- 
sored a  "Ply  your  American  lag"  cam- 
paign to  remind  us  of  our  heritage  and 
to  spark  our  patriotism. 

WDAF  radio.  610  kilocycles  i  m  the  dial, 
and  WDAF  television,  channej  4,  located 
on  what  is  called  Signal  Hill  at  31st  and 
Summit  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  las  earned 
and  deserves  the  commendaiion  of  all 
of  us  from  the  Greater  Kansas  City  area 
for  its  efforts  to  encourage  Missourlans 
and  Kansans  to  fly  the  Amerl  can  flag  at 
home,  at  their  place  of  business  and  on 
their  automobiles.  WDAF  bas  made 
available  this  year.  200.000  kutomoblle 
antenna  flags  to  the  people  af  Greater 
Kansas  City  through  retail  stores.  The 
cost  of  the  flags  is  unden^Tllten  by  the 
station  and  any  profit  from  the  sale  is 
contributed  to  local  charitablit  organiza- 
tions. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  WD^F.  channel 
4  television,  has  given  geilerously  of 
their  time  of  both  radio  and  television 
stations  to  present  10-  and  20-second 
films  and  audio  tape  six>t  announce- 
ments over  a  6-week  period  which  will 
be  concluded  prior  to  Independence  Day, 
the  Fourth  of  July.  ThMe  station* 
8Uti:ted  way  back  on  May  25,  prior  to 
Memorial  Day.  with  heava  emphasis 
on  the  period  preceding  Flag  E>ay,  June 
14.  and  now  concentrating  ih  the  days 
just  preceeding  July  4.  Fili^s  on  tele- 
vision and  spot  announceme4ts  on  radio 
have  been  carried  many  timejs  daily. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  in- 
stance of  radio  and  television  so  un- 
selfishly donating  valuable  time  for  such 
a  worthwhile  cause.  The  WDJIVF  stations 
seem  to  be  following  the  plMge  of  the 
Taft  organization,  of  which  they  are  a 
part,  which  has  as  its  ik-ptchword — 
"Progress  and  public  trust." 

The  effectiveness  of  this  cafnpaign  was 
observed  on  Flag  Day.  Sunday,  June  14, 
and  in  the  intervening  peripd  between 
Memorial  Day  and  Flag  DayJ  More  flags 
than  ever  before  are  being  flown  from 
homes,  businesses,  and  motorcar  anten- 
nas. Our  Kansas  City  Police  :  Department 
has  Joined  tn  this  promotion  by  flying 
these  flags  on  their  motorcydles  and  i>a- 


trol  cars.  All  civic  organizations  have 
Joined  to  promote  the  campaign  through 
their  members.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica have  given  their  full  cooperation  in 
this  community  effort  to  rekindle  and 
maintain  at  full  strength  a  sense  of  pa- 
triotism in  our  country. 

Last  year  the  camp>aign  was  hailed  as  a 
persuasive  and  a  successful  one.  This  year 
even  greater  enthusiasm  has  been  in- 
spired by  these  rodeo  and  television  an- 
nouncements. 

In  1969  WDAF  radio  and  television 
stations  were  awarded  a  citation  of  com- 
mendation by  the  American  Legion.  I  am 
sure  these  stations  deserve  another 
commendation  in  1970.  I  have  discussed 
this  patriotic  effort  with  William  P.  Lit- 
tle, Jr..  commander  of  the  fifth  district 
in  the  American  Legion,  as  well  as  Jack 
O.  Sanders,  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
canism Committee  o  fthe  fifth  district, 
American  Legion  of  Missouri.  These  men 
and  the  members  of  ail  veterans  and 
patriotic  organizations  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  the  WDAF  stations,  and  par- 
ticularly Nick  Bolton,  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  whose  announced  ob- 
jections is  to  promote  patriotism  and 
unity  within  our  country.  I  take  this  time 
to  make  certain  that  such  patriotism 
should  not  go  unrecognized  and  im- 
thanked.  The  WDAF  stations  deserve  a 
salute  from  all  of  us  for  a  great  com- 
munity service. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  iJermJssion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Perkins,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCluri).  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  to:) 

Mr.  JoHNsow  of  Pennsylvania,  today, 
for  10  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HARRiNCTOif) ,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  to : ) 

Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Rarick,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Flood,  on  July  15,  for  60  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  SncEs  in  five  instances,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Gray  in  three  instances,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina,  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter  during  general  debate  today 
Ml  HJl.  11833. 

Mr.  Randall  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Madden,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


Mr.  Philbin  In  five  Instances,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClttre)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  DtracAN. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Bush  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  four 
Instances. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Horton  In  seven  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bcoyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Klefpe. 

Mr.  Pollock  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harrington)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  WoLJT  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  I  .ARRiNGTON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Adams  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  PtTLTON  of  Tennessee  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Steed  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Olsem  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Mann  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Henderson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Priedel  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Culver. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  tliat 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  16516.  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and  de- 


velopment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  4  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  24.  1970.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  iis  follows: 

2142.  A  letter  from  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers. Public  Land  Law  Review  CJommisslon. 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  Commission, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
88-606;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2143.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
for  alterations  at  the  Washington.  D.C..  Po- 
tomac Annex.  Building  6.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  73  Stat.  480;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller 

2144.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Improvement  needed  In  the  reli- 
ability of  the  Navy  manpower  and  personnel 
management  information  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1110.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HJl.  6715.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Narrows  unit,  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  Colorado,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1223) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1111.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  17825,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Ck)ntrol  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
91-1224) .  Referred   to   the  House   Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BETTS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Burleson  of  Texas)  : 
H.R.  18172.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and    Means. 

By  Mr.  FREY: 
H.R.  18173.  A    bin    to    limit    the    sale    or 
distribution    of    mailing    lists    by    Federal 
agencies;  to  the  Ck)mmittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  18174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  18176.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate Interests  of  the  United  States  In  lands 
located  In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  18176.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equi- 
table sharing  of  the  United  States  market 
by  electronic  articles  of  domestic  and  of 
foreign  origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H  R.  18177.  A  bill  to  carry  into  effect  a 
provision  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  as  revised 
at  Stockholm,  Sweden.  July  14.  1967;  to  the 
Corrunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    KUYKENDALL    (for   himself, 
Mr.    Hamilton,    Mr.    Brothill    of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio)  : 
H.R.  18178.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  determine  whether  or   not 
commerlcal  shortages  of  hardwood  logs  exist, 
and  to  prohibit  the  export  of  logs  found  to 
be   in  short  supply;    to   the  Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York : 
H.R.  18179.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  guarantee  loans  to  rail 
carriers  to  assist  them  In  the  performance  of 
transportation     services    necessary     to     the 
maintenance    of   a   national    transportation 
system,  and  to  establish  a  joint  congressional 
committee  to  carry  out  a  study  and  Investiga- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  making  recommenda- 
tions for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
Nation's  railroads;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sprincer)  : 
H.R.  18180.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing of  weather  modification  activities  to  the 
Federal  Government;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Lu- 

KENS,    Mr.    McCuLLOCH,    and    Mr. 

Tapt)  : 

H.R.   18181.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Water   Pollution   Control   Act.   as   amended. 

to  provide  financial  assistance  for  river  basin 

programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  18182.  A  bill  to  establish  the  statutory 

maximum  Interest  rate  at  6  percent  for  VA 

guaranteed  and  direct  loans  and  to  expand 

authority  to  make  direct  loans  to  veterans 

where  private  capital  Is  unavailable  at  the 

statutory  Interest  rate;  to  the  Committee  on 

Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  18183.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1811 
of  title  38.  United  States  (3ode.  to  raise  the 
llmt  on  the  amount  of  direct  bousing  loans 
which  may  be  made  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUNG  ATE: 
H.R.  18184.  A  bin  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Barrett.  Mrs.  StnxrvAN,  Mr.  Rruss, 
Mr.  AsKLET,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Stephens,  tit.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Gon- 
ZAI.EZ,  Mr.  MiNisB.  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr. 
Getttb,  Mr.  ANNtrNZio,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Wm- 
naix,  Mrs.  DwTER,  Mr.  Halpexn.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Wtlie.  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  BiAcGRECOR) : 
HJl.  18185.  A  bill  to  i»^ovlde  long-term  fi- 
nancing  for  expanded   urban   mass   trans- 


portation programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 

H.R.  18186.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  781- 
789  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  to  prevent 
the  unlawful  use  of  firearms  In  the  hijack- 
ing of  aircraft  and  other  common  carriers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KING : 

H.J.  Res.  1270.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Umted  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  l>e  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.J.  Res.  1271.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 

H  J.  Res.  1272.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  666.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  a  national 
science  policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fras- 
ER,  Mr.  Meeds,  and  iii.  Riegle)  : 

H.  Res.  1112.  Resolution  to  declare  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  administration  of  In- 
dian affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McDADE : 
H.R.   18187.   A  blU   for  the  relief  of  Dah 
Nl  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  18188.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Saburo 
Imura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

410.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
relative  to  a  Constitutional  (invention  to 
deal  with  sedition  and  criminal  anarchy, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclau-y. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

517.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtlon  of  Jane 
Greenspan  et  al..  Boston.  Mass..  relative  to 
the  McGovern-Hatfleld  amendment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

518.  Also,  petition  of  Jane  Greenspan  et  al., 
Boston  Mass..  relative  to  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

519.  Also,  petition  of  Jane  Greenspan  et  al., 
Boston,  Mass.,  relative  to  repeal  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

520.  Also,  petition  of  Phil  Walters,  Llgonler, 
Pa.,  et  al..  relative  to  the  conservation  of  ar- 
cheologlcal  materials;  to  the  Ccmmlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.ri 
called  to  order  by  the  Actlmt 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mitcalf) 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverehd 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  th^ 
prayer : 


o 


understi  nding 


ard 


Most  merciful  and  gracioi^ 
In  Thy  Word  has  taught  us 
the  Lord  with  all  thine  hear 
not  upon  thine  own 
would  work  this  day  as 
thing  depended  upon  us 
though  everything  depended 

As  we  humbly  bow  in 
make  us  mindful  that  the 
•trongest  have  their  sins 
and  that  the  weakest  have 
and  noble  moments.  In  all 
and  weakness  unite  us  with 
ventures  for  an  order  of  life 
In  It  a  love  as  inclusive  as 
Spare  us  from  cowardice  or 
life's  moral  and  spiritual  _ 
keep  us  in  companionship 
who  do  justly,  love  mercy,  anc 
bly  with  Thee. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  ]|>ord.  Amen. 


Thy 


oir 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pres  ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedirgs  of  Mon- 
day. June  22,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is 
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and  was 
President 

Edward 
following 


God  who 

"trust  in 
and  lean 
we 
thcjugh  every- 
trust  as 
upon  Thee, 
presence 
g^t«st  and 
failures, 
their  \irtues 
strength 
in  new 
which  has 
Thy  heart, 
n  eutrality  in 
principles  but 
[with   those 
walkhum- 


Thee 


ORDER  OP  BUSINIBS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  ore  er,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  A  izona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  Is  now  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prrsldent,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me 
without  losing  his  right  to  ^he  floor  or 
any  of  his  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  happsj  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


THE  CALENDAll 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 

unanimous  consent  that  the 
maneness  not  apply  to  the 
about  to  call  up. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE^*^ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  L 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr 
«sk  unanimous  consent  thai 
proceed  to  the  consideration 
Nos.  856  and  940. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEKT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  WASHAKIE  COUN- 
TY., WYO. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  bonsider  the 
bill  (S.  2583)  to  provide  fbr  the  con- 
veyance to  the  county  of  Walhakie,  State 
of  Wyoming,  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States,  which  liad  been  re- 


so  ordered. 


President,  I  ask 

rule  of  ger- 

bills  I  am 


tvo 


pro  tem- 

so  ordered. 

Resident,    I 

the  Senate 

of  Calendar 

pro  tem- 
so  ordered. 


ported  from  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  with  amendments,  on 
page  2,  line  12,  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  "land"  and  insert  "real  prop- 
erty"; in  line  13,  after  the  word  "used", 
strike  out  "for  public  purposes"  and  in- 
sert "for  a  public  museum  and  for  other 
educational  purposes";  and  in  line  21. 
•after  the  word  "Wyoming",  insert  "with- 
in the  period  of  30  years  from  the  date 
of  conveyance";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 

read: 

S.  2583 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall, 
without  monetary  consideration  therefor, 
convey  to  the  County  of  Washakie,  In  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  all  right,  title,  and  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the  real 
property  described  In  section  2  of  this  Act, 
comprising  a  lot  and  building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  tJnlted  States  Post  Office  De- 
partment as  a  local  poet  office,  and  which  has 
been  declared  surplus  property  to  the  needs 
of  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department 
by  the  General  Services  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  real  property  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  Is  located  at  the 
corner  of  Big  Horn  Avenue  and  North  Ninth 
Street,  In  the  city  of  Worland,  County  of 
Washakie,  SUte  of  Wyoming,  comprising  a 
rectangular  lot  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in 
length  and  one  hundred  feet  In  width,  to- 
gether with  a  masonry  and  concrete  build- 
ing, containing  five  thousand  forty-three 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  situate  thereon. 

Sec.  3.  Any  deed  of  conveyance  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shaU^- 

(a)  provide  that  the  real  property  con- 
veyed shall  be  used  for  a  public  museum  and 
for  other  educational  purposes; 

(b)  contain  such  additional  terms,  condi- 
tions, reservations,  and  restrictions  as  may 
reasonably  be  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration 
to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  United  States; 

(c)  provide  that  If  the  County  of  Washakie, 
State  of  Wyoming,  within  the  period  of 
thirty  years  from  the  date  of  conveyance 
violates  any  provision  of  the  deed  of  convey- 
ance or  alienates  or  attempts  to  alienate  all 
or  any  part  of  the  property  so  conveyed, 
title,  thereto  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States;  and 

(d)  provided  that  in  the  event  of  such  re- 
version, all  Improvements  made  by  the  Coun- 
ty of  Washakie.  State  of  Wyoming,  during 
Its  occupancy  shall  vest  in  the  United  States 
without  payment  of  compensation  there- 
for. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill, 
S.  2583,  is  very  important,  not  only  to 
the  community  of  Worland,  Wyo..  but 
also  to  the  general  public. 

It  will  authorize  and  direct  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  transfer  certain  real 
property  to  Washakie  County.  Wyo.  The 
board  of  county  commissioners  of  Wash- 
akie Cotmty  and  the  citizens  who  reside 
there  primarily  are  interested  in  obtain- 
ing this  property  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  public  museum.  In  addi- 
ticm  to  tills,  the  community  has  a  need 
for  facilities  in  which  to  operate  their 
Headstart  program  under  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  their  adult 
education  program. 

A  description  of  the  property  which  is 
Involved  and  a  description  of  the  local 


community  may  be  helpful.  It  is  the  old 
Worlanc  Post  Office  building  which  has 
served  the  community  for  many  years 
and  has  now  been  vacated  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  has  been  declared 
surplus  property  by  the  General  Services 
Administration.  The  value  of  the  build- 
ing and  lot  upon  which  it  is  located  has 
been  appraised  by  GSA  at  $28,000.  It  is 
located  in  the  downtown  area  of  Wor- 
land, Wyo.,  on  a  comer  lot  which  is  100 
feet  in  width  and  140  feet  in  depth.  The 
building  is  of  masonry  and-concrete  con- 
struction, one  and  a  half  stories  high, 
containing  approximately  5,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  The  location  and 
design  of  this  building  particularly  suit 
it  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  county 
wants  to  utilize  it. 

The  town  of  Worland  has  a  population 
of  approximately  5.800  people  and  is  the 
county  seat  of  Washakie  County,  Wyo.. 
which  has  a  total  population  of  approxi- 
mately 8.800  people.  This  community  is 
very  progressive  and  its  citizens  are  very 
public  spirited,  even  though  they  are  few 
in  number.  Worland.  Wyo..  is  located  on 
U.S.  Highways  20  and  16.  which  are  direct 
east-west  routes  to  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  the  Grand  Teton  National 
Park.  Last  year  there  were  over  two  and 
a  half  million  visitors  to  both  of  these 
national  parks  from  every  State  in  the 
Nation.  The  proposed  museum,  as  you 
can  see.  would  not  only  serve  well  the 
local  community  but  also  the  general 
public  of  this  Nation,  as  it  is  only  a 
3-  or  4-hour  drive  to  the  two  national 
parks  which  are  located  to  the  west 
of  Worland.  Also  close  by  Worland 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  have  estab- 
lished a  camp  on  a  15,000-acre  site  ad- 
jacent to  the  scenic  Big  Horn  National 
Forest.  This  camp  accommodates  10,000 
Girl  Scouts  annually  and  provides  addi- 
tional facilities  for  adult  leadership 
training.  It  is  known  as  the  Girl  Scout 
National  Center  West  and  is  the  largest 
of  its  type  in  the  world. 

In  my  judgment,  a  public  museum  as 
plaimed  by  this  local  community  is  meri- 
torious not  only  from  a  public  service 
viewpoint  but  also  as  an  educational 
facility. 

Although  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  reported  that  the  pres- 
ent surplus  property  law  is  broad  enough 
to  allow  transfer  of  surplus  real  prop- 
erty for  museum  purposes,  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint  this  Is  not  true.  GSA 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  have  established  rules 
and  regulations  which  practically  ex- 
clude local  communities  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  surplus  real  property  which 
becomes  available  under  the  law  unless 
the  transfer  is  to  a  public  educational 
Institution  or  a  public  health  facility.  In 
my  judgment,  this  Interpretation  of  the 
law  is  too  narrow.  Additional  latitude 
should  be  given  to  certain  smaller  com- 
munities which  are  not  fortunate 
enough  or  affluent  enough  to  have  a  pub- 
lic educational  system  which  could  sup- 
port and  administer  a  public  museum. 
Worland.  Wyo..  falls  into  this  category 
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The  local  school  board  has  reported  to 
me  that  they  have  a  need  for  the  prop- 
erty in  question;  however,  their  revenue 
and  current  expenses  are  such  that  they 
are  prohibited  from  incurring  additional 
expenses  for  a  physical  plant  and  still 
maintain  quality  education  in  the  class- 
room. For  this  reason,  the  local  school 
board  Is  supporting  the  county  commis- 
sioners' efforts  to  obtain  the  property 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  museum 
and  other  educational  purposes.  For 
these  reasons,  I  have  introduced  S.  2583 
which  I  am  certain  will  make  available 
a  valuable  facility  not  only  for  the  local 
community  but  also  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  visitors  who  travel  In  this  area 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  value 
of  this  property  would  not  be  lost  to  the 
Federal  Government  If  it  were  donated 
to  Washakie  County.  We  should  not  try 
to  measure  in  mere  dollars  and  cents  the 
value  of  this  property  to  the  public  if 
it  were  utilized  as  proposed. 

The  value  to  the  public  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  appraised  value  of  $28,000.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  deed  of  conveyance 
from  the  Federal  Government  under  my 
bill  would  contain  the  necessary  restric- 
tions requiring  public  use  of  t^e  prop- 
erty. In  the  event  these  restrictions  were 
violated  by  the  grantee,  the  property 
would  revert  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Therefore,  the  interest  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  protected  and  the 
general  public  would  receive  worthwhile 
and  educational  benefits. 

By  establishing  and  supporting  our 
national  museums.  It  is  evident  that 
Congress  has  long  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  public  museums.  On  the 
State  and  local  level,  public  museums 
play  an  equally  important  role  by  ex- 
panding educational  opportunities  and 
preserving  our  historic,  artistic,  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  urge  passage  of  S.  2583,  a  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Washakie  County,  Wyo.,  of 
jurisdiction  over  Federal  Government 
property — the  former  Worland  Post  Of- 
fice building — for  use  by  that  county  for 
a  public  museum  and  for  other  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Both  the  land  and  the  improvements 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Washakie  County  officials,  without  mon- 
etary consideration. 

This  is  great  news  for  Worland,  for 
Washakie  County,  and  for  the  entire  Big 
Horn  Basin  of  WycMning,  because  Wor- 
land's  central  location  in  the  basin  will 
make  the  building  usable  for  a  number 
of  worthwile  educational  undertakings. 

The  central  location  of  the  building — 
with  over  5,000  feet  of  floor  space — makes 
it  a  most  logical  and  ideal  location  for  a 
public  museum  and  for  other  educational 
purposes.  The  county  will  operate  the 
public  museum  and  the  Worland  School 
Board  will  make  use  of  the  basement  for 
adult  education  programs  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Wy- 
oming at  Laramie. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  space  will 
also  be  made  available  in  the  building 


for  the  Headstart  progrsmi  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  provide  help  to  the  young  children  of 
disadvantaged  families.  This  Is  all  to  the 
good. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  commit- 
tee report  on  this  bill  states  that  the 
committee  believes  that  the  use  of  the 
Worland  Post  Office  property  for  a  pub- 
lic museum  and  for  other  educational 
purposes  "will  prove,"  according  to  the 
committee,  "to  be  of  great  benefit  not 
only  for  the  local  community  but  also 
for  the  large  number  of  visitors  who 
travel  and  vacation  In  that  area  from 
all  parts  of  the  Nation." 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  com- 
mittee believes  the  public  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  old  Worland 
Post  Office  property — now  declared  sur- 
plus to  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— will  far  exceed  the  appraised 
value  of  $28,000.  To  this,  I  can  whole- 
heartedly agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  urge 
enactment  of  this  legislation  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  citizens  of  Worland  and  Wash- 
akie Coimty  for  their  initiative  concern- 
ing this  proposal. 

The  new  facility  will  mean  much  to 
future  generations  throughout  the  entire 
Big  Horn  Basin  of  Wyoming. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-853),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLAMATIOM    OF   AMXNDMENTS 

S.  2583  as  introduced  did  not  expressly  set 
forth  the  Intent  of  the  county  of  Washakie  to 
use  the  property  for  a  public  museum  and 
other  educational  purposes.  The  first  amend- 
ment Is  a  technical  conforming  amendment 
to  insure  that  both  the  land  and  Improve- 
ments thereon  are  conveyed  for  use  as  a  pub- 
lic museum  and  for  other  educational  pur- 
poses. The  second  amendment  is  to  require 
the  property  to  be  used  for  a  public  museum 
and  for  other  educational  purposes.  The  third 
amendment  modifies  the  right  of  reversion 
from  perpetuity  to  a  specified  period  of  time, 
i.e.,  30  years,  thereby  conforming  that  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  with  current  regulations  on 
conveyance  of  surplus  real  property  for  health 
and  educational  purposes  under  section 
203  (k)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  which  limit 
the  period  of  restrictions  to  30  years.  R«sti:1c- 
tlons  In  perpetuity  can  create  administrative 
problems  and  serve  no  useful  purpose,  espe- 
cially for  smaU  ptarcels  of  property  such  as 
that  which  Is  here  involved. 

PUKPOSB 

The  purpose  of  S.  2583,  as  amended.  Is  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  the  county  of 
Washakie,  State  of  Wyoming,  for  a  public 
museum  and  other  educational  purposes,  and 
without  monetary  consideration  therefor,  of 
all  right,  title,  tmd  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  a  lot  and  building  formerly 
occupied  by  a  local  |)ost  office,  which  property 
has  been  declared  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Depwirtment  and  has  subse- 
quently been  determined  to  be  surplus  to 
Tederal  requirements  by  the  General  Services 
Administration. 


BACKCBOTTND 


The  property  proposed  to  be  conveyed  by 
S.  2583.  to  the  county  of  Washakie.  Wyo.. 
vrlthout  monetary  consideration  therefor,  is 
comprised  of  a  rectangular  lot  140  feet  In 
length  and  100  feet  in  width,  together  with 
a  I'/i -story,  masonry  and  concrete  building 
situated  thereon,  which  contains  5,043  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  It  is  located  at  the 
comer  of  Big  Horn  Avenue  and  North  Ninth 
Street  In  the  downtown  area  of  the  city  of 
Worland.  county  of  Washakie,  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  coiinty  of  Washakie  Intends  to  use  the 
property  for  a  public  museum  and  for  other 
educational  purposes.  The  coiinty  would  op- 
erate the  public  museum  and  the  local  school 
board  would  utilize  the  basement  area  of 
the  building  for  its  adult  education  pro- 
gram In  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  In  addition,  space  would  be  made 
available  in  the  building  for  the  Federal  Head 
Start  Program. 

The  location  and  design  of  this  building 
particularly  stilt  It  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  county  and  the  local  school  board 
wish  to  use  it.  The  city  of  Worland  has  a 
population  of  approximately  5300  persons 
and  is  the  county  seat  of  Washakie  County, 
which  has  a  population  of  approximately 
8.800  people.  Worland  Is  located  on  U.S. 
Highways  20  and  16.  which  are  direct  east- 
west  routes  to  Yellowstone  National  Park 
and  the  Grand  Teton  National  Park.  Last 
year  there  were  over  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion visitors  to  these  two  national  parks  and 
they  came  from  every  State  in  the  Nation. 
Thus  the  proposed  pubUc  museum  would 
not  only  serve  well  the  local  community  but 
also  the  general  pubUc  of  this  Nation. 

Also  the  proposed  museum  would  have 
great  potential  as  an  educational  facility 
for  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  who  have 
established  a  camp  on  a  15,000-acre  site  near 
Worland  and  adjacent  to  the  Big  Horn  Na- 
tional Forest.  This  camp  accommodates  10,- 
000  Girl  Scouts  annually  and  provides  addi- 
tional facilities  for  adult  leadership  train- 
ing. The  camp  Is  known  as  the  Girl  Scout 
National  Center  West  and  is  the  largest  of 
its  type  in  the  world. 

REAKINGS 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  an  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Surplus  Property  on  Oc- 
tober 9,  1969,  on  S.  2583,  and  several  other 
related  bills.  Several  witnesses.  Including 
Members  of  Congress,  testified. 

Testifying  on  S.  2683,  were  VS.  Senator 
Gale  McGee,  of  Wyoming  and  several  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  General  Services  Administration  In  Its 
testimony  on  the  bill  stated  that  It  Is  op- 
posed In  principle  to  the  enactment  of  spe- 
cial legislation  which  has  for  Its  purpose  the 
disposition  of  specific  pr(^>ertles  to  public 
bodies  or  to  others  on  terms  less  favorable 
to  the  Federal  Government  than  are  pro- 
vided for  under  existing  laws  of  general  ap- 
plication. GSA  also  stated  that  the  financial 
eSect  of  the  enactment  of  S.  2583  would  be  a 
loss  to  the  Government  of  the  amount  which 
might  be  realized  If  the  property  were  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  existing  law.  GSA  has 
estimated  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty here  Involved  to  be  $28,000. 

Section  203(e)  (3)  (H)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  484(e)(3) 
(H)),  authorizes  the  negotiated  disposal  of 
surplus  real  property,  subject  to  obtaining 
such  competition  as  is  feasible  under  the 
circumstances,  to  a  State,  territory,  posses- 
sion, political  subdivision  thereof,  or  tax 
supported  agency  therein,  if  the  estimated 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  and  other 
satisfactory  terms  of  disposal  are  obtained  by 
negotiation. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
Act  and  related  statutes  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  Federal  surplus  real  property 
without   monetary  charge,  for   use  for  his- 
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torlc  monuments,  wildlife  conserv 
cation,  public  health,  or  public 
poses.    Also    under    that    authorltjr 
surplus  real  property  may  be  coi 
percent   of    the    fair   market   val 
for  park  and  recreational  purposts 

Congress    has    not    enlarged 
classes  and  purposes  eligible  to 
plus   real   property   since  the  e 
the  1949  statute,  although,  by  s 
latlon.  It  has  authorized  donation! 
properties  for  other  public 
atlons   where   Justification   for 
was  indicated. 

Testimony  on  behalf  of  Washa 
and  the  local  school  board  was  t( 
that  despite  their  great  need  for 
post  office  property  for  the 
fore   stated,   their  revenue  and 
penses   are   such    that    they   are 
from  Incurring  the  additional 
gatton  which  would  be  involved 
chase. 

Prom   the  evidence  submitted 
mlttee  believes  that  the  use  of  t 
post  ofBce  property  for  a  public 
for  the  other  educational 
p>osed   by   Washakie   County    and 
school  board  will  prove  to  be  of 
not  only  for  the  local  community 
for  the  large  number  of  visitors 
and  vacation  in  that  area  from 
the  Nation.  The  committee  furtHer 
that  the  public  benefit  to  be 
the  use  of  this  facility  in  the 
posed  will  far  exceed  the  apprals^ 
$28,000. 

The  deed  of  conveyance  from 
Government,    under    S.    2583.    aj 
would  contain  the  necessary 
insure  that  the  property  would 
the  purposes  stated  in  the  bill, 
the    Interests    of    the    Federal 
would  be  protected  and  the 
would  be  assured  of  receiving  the 
benefits  contemplated  In  the  bill 

By   establishing   and   supportli  ig 
tlonal  museums.  Congress  has 
its   recognition   of   the   importance 
lie  museums  as  educational 
which  the  public  can  and  does 
while  benefits.  On  the  State  and 
public  museums  play  an  equallj 
role  by  ezp>anding  educational 
and   preserving  our  historic,  art 
tlfic.  and  cultural  heritage 

The  interest  of  the  Senate  in 
our  public  museums  was 
cently  as  September  26.  1969.  w 
and  sent  to  the  House  a  bill.  S 
had    been    reported    by    this 
amend  section  203(j)    of  the 
erty  and  Administrative  Services 
as  amended,  so  as  to  make  pu 
eligible  to  receive  surplus  Federal 
property.   That   bill   Is   now 
the  House  Committee  on 
atlons.  HEW  has  advised  ttiis 
if  S.  3210  is  enacted  into  law 
secUon   203(k)(I)    of   the 
Act  so  as  to  make  public 
to  obtain  surplus  Federal  real 
well  as  personal  property. 
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Reports   were   received    from 
Services  Administration,  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
reau  of  the  Budget,  on  S.  2583 
troduced,   and   their   opposition 
actment  of  the  bill  was  based  or 
that  existing  law  of  general  a 
not   authorize   the   transfer   of 
property  to  cities  or  counties 
tary   consideration,  for  general 
public  purposes. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Edbcatlon.  and 
Welfare  further  stated  that  und«  r  Its  present 
interpretation  of  section  203  ( k  i  ( 1 )  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  conveyance  of  sur- 
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plus  Federal  real  property  to  States,  their 
instrumentalities  and  other  eligible  institu- 
tions, for  use  as  public  museums,  is  appro- 
priate only  where  such  museums  conduct  ac- 
credited or  approved  educational  courses  on 
a  regular  and  continuing  basis. 

Subsequent  to  receipt  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned reports,  S.  2583  was  amended  to  ex- 
pressly provide  that  the  property  conveyed 
by  the  bill  shall  be  used  for  a  "public  mu- 
seum and  for  other  educational  purposes." 
As  It  has  already  stated  earlier  in  this  re- 
port, this  committee  believes,  on  the  basis  of 
all  the  evidence  which  has  been  submitted 
to  It,  that  use  of  the  Worland  post  office 
property  as  proposed  In  S.  2583.  as  amended, 
will  benefit  the  local  community  and  the 
general  public  far  in  excess  of  its  appraised 
market  value. 
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LAND  CONVEYANCE  TO  CENTRAL 
DAKOTA  NURSING  HOME 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2209)  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain property  in  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota to  the  Central  Dakota  Nursing 
Home  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  amendments  on  page  1,  line 
4,  after  the  word  "convey,"  strike  out  "by 
quitclaim  deed  and  without  considera- 
tion." and  insert  "subject  to  the  condi- 
tions hereinafter  set  forth  in  this  Act, 
by  quitclaim  deed";  on  page  2.  line  20, 
after  "Sec.  2.",  strike  out: 

Any  conveyance  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  made  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  deems  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  All  expenses  for  surreys  and 
the  preparation  and  execution  of  legal  docu- 
ments necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  borne  by 
the  Central  Dakota  Nursing  Home. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
The   conveyance   authorized   by   this    Act 
shall  be  made  subject  to  the  conditions  that: 

( 1 )  The  Central  Dakota  Nursing  Home  pay 
to  the  United  States  as  consideration  for  the 
land  authorized  to  be  conveyed  the  amount 
of  •5.500: 

(2)  All  minerals,  including  oil  and  gas.  In 
such  lands  authorized  to  be  conveyed  shall 
be  reserved  to  the  United  States: 

(3)  The  lands,  including  buildings  and 
other  Improvements  thereon,  authorized  to 
be  conveyed  shaU  be  used  by  the  Central 
Dakota  Nursing  Home  solely  for  health  care 
facilities,  and  in  the  event  that  such  lands, 
including  such  buildings  and  Improvements, 
cease  to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  title  there- 
to shall  immediately  revert,  without  pay- 
ment of  consideration,  to  the  United  States; 

(4)  The  Central  Dakota  Nursing  Home 
(Including  assignees  and  successors)  agrees 
to  waive  any  and  all  claims,  arising  on  or 
before  the  date  of  any  conveyance  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  which  such  home  might  have 
against  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  blown 
silt  or  other  causes  resulting  from  or  in 
connection  with  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  the  Jamestown  Dam  and 
Reservoir;  and 

(5)  All  expenses  for  surveys  and  the  prep- 
aration and  execution  of  legal  documents 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Central  Dakota 
Nursing  Home. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 


directed  to  convey,  subject  to  the  conditions 
hereinafter  set  forth  In  this  Act,  by  quit- 
claim deed,  to  the  Central  Dakota  Nursing 
Home,  Jamestown,  North  Dakota,  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  the  following  described  lands  near 
Jamestown,  North  Dakota,  together  with  all 
buildings  and  other  Improvements  thereon: 

A  tract  of  land  situated  In  the  southwest 
quarter  northeast  quarter  and  the  south- 
east quarter  northwest  quarter,  section  24. 
township  140  north,  range  64  west.  5th  prin- 
cipal meridian  more  particularly  described 
as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  center  of  section  24, 
township  140  north,  range  64  west,  5th  prin- 
cipal meridian; 

thence  south  89  degrees  50  minutes  east 
771.5  feet; 

thence  north  00  degrees  21  minutes  west 
800.0  feet; 

thence  north  89  degrees  50  minutes  west 
1.065.8  feet; 

thence  south  23  degrees  52  minutes  30 
seconds  west  456.7  feet: 

thence  south  00  degrees  40  minutes  30  sec- 
onds east  385.6  feet; 

thence  north  89  degrees  44  minutes  east 
479.7  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning  and  con- 
taining 22.1  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  conditions 
that: 

( 1 )  The  Central  Dakota  Nursing  Home  pay 
to  the  United  States  as  consideration  for  the 
land  authorized  to  be  conveyed  the  amount 
of  $5,500: 

(2)  All  minerals.  Including  oil  and  gas.  In 
such  lands  authorized  to  be  conveyed  shall 
be  reserved  to  the  United  States: 

(3)  The  lands.  Including  buildings  and 
other  Improvements  thereon,  authorized  to 
be  conveyed  shall  be  used  by  the  Central 
Dakota  Nursing  Home  solely  for  health  care 
facilities,  and  In  the  event  that  such  lands 
Including  such  buildings  and  improvements, 
cease  to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  title  there- 
to shall  immediately  revert,  without  pay- 
ment of  consideration,  to  the  United  States; 

(4)  The  Central  Dakota  Nursing  Home  (in- 
cluding Its  assignees  and  successors)  agrees 
to  waive  any  and  all  claims,  arising  on  or 
before  the  date  of  any  conveyance  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  which  such  home  might  have 
against  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
blown  silt  or  other  causes  resulting  from  or 
In  connection  with  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  the  Jamestown  Dam 
and  Reservoir:  and 

(5)  All  expenses  for  stirveys  and  the  prep- 
aration and  execution  of  legal  documents 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Central  Dakota 
Nursing  Home. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-936).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  objective  of  S.  2209  is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
vey, for  fair  market  value,  a  22.1-acre  tract 
of  land  in  Jamestown.  N.  Dak.,  to  the  Cen- 
tral Dakota  Nursing  Home,  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration. The  corporation  is  presently  oper- 
ating under  a  50-year  lease  which  Interior 
signed  In  1960.  but  needs  to  expand  its  fa- 
cilities, and  title  to  the  property  would  en- 
hance the  possibility  ol  loans  and  gifts. 
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As  originally  written,  8.  2209  would  have 
authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  convey  the  property  to  the  nurs- 
ing home  without  consideration.  At  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  committee  amended  the  biU  to 
provide  that  the  conveyance  will  be  made  for 
fair  market  value  of  the  estate  conveyed, 
estimated  at  $5,500  (as  of  April  1970).  The 
reservations  are  to  be  considered  part  of  the 
fair  market  value.  They  provide  that  the 
property  reverts  to  the  United  States  If  it 
is  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  health 
care  facilities,  that  the  United  States  would 
retain  the  mineral  rights,  and  that  the  home 
could  make  no  claims  against  the  Federal 
Government  for  damages  resulting  from  silt 
blowing  or  other  activities  In  connection  with 
the  Jamestown  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

DESCRIPTION 

The  nursing  home  Is  of  brick  and  tile  con- 
struction, and  contains  space  for  100  beds, 
including  a  central  heating  plant,  kitchen, 
dining  area,  chapel,  office  spaces,  therapy 
areas,  beauty  parlor,  barbershop,  and  other 
rooms.  The  resident  wings  form  the  shape 
of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  with  a  central  nurs- 
ing station  at  the  hub,  so  that  all  corridors 
can  be  observed.  The  home  has  been  operat- 
ing at  maximum  capacity  for  the  last  3  years 
or  more. 

MINER.^L    VALUES 

The  land  covered  by  the  biU  has  slight 
prospective  value  for  oil  and  gas.  The  nearest 
petroleum  production  Is  50  miles  distant.  The 
tract  Is  reported  to  be  without  value  for  other 
minerals,  or  for  geothermal  resource  develop- 
ment. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


S.  4001— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  FOUR  EXISTING  TRADE 
LAWS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  which  is  to  amend  four 
of  our  existing  trade  laws  to  insure  that 
they  will  provide  meaningful,  effective 
and  prompt  relief  to  domestic  industries 
injured  by  the  unfair  trado  practices  of 
our  trading  partners. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4001)  to  transfer  to  the 
UjS.  Tarl£r  Commission  certain  fimctions 
and  duties  now  vested  in  the  President 
tnd  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the 
Antidumping  Act.  1921,  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  introduced  by  Mr.  Fannin,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  now  is  the 
time  for  a  new  and  more  efficient  organi- 
zational arrangement  within  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  proper  administration  of 
our  foreign  trade  regulatory  laws. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  built  a  formida- 


ble barrier  for  our  ovim  Industries  In  the 
administration  of  our  foreign  trade  pol- 
icy. 

I  wish  to  give  an  example  in  a  telegram 
I  received  yesterday  from  Mr.  George 
Konkol.  vice  president  of  Sylvania  Elec- 
tric Products,  Inc.,  Waltham,  Mass., 
and  chairman  of  the  Imports  Committee 
of  the  Electronic  Industries  Association. 

It  illustrates  the  frustration  after 
more  than  2  years  in  no  action  by  our 
Government  after  the  industry  com- 
plained against  dumping  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts on  the  American  market.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, allow  me  to  read  the  telegram: 

Hon.  Pattl  J.  Fannin:  The  tube  division  of 
Electronic  Industries  Association  has  been 
flghtUig  Japanese  dumping  of  black  and 
white  and  color  TV  sets  for  the  past  two 
years. 

March  22,  1968  we  flJed  with  Treasury 
Dept.  a  complaint  concerning  this  subject. 
After  more  than  two  years  of  investigation 
the  Treastiry  Department  Is  about  to  make  a 
ruling  on  this  complaint  which  has  at  stake 
the  future  of  home  entertainment  products 
and  supporting  components  industries. 

Presently  the  Japanese  have  captured  47 
percent  of  black  and  white  TV  set  business 
and  31  percent  of  color  TV  set  business.  Our 
complaint  alleges  and  we  believe  documents 
that  this  market  penetration  has  largely  been 
due  to  violations  of  our  anti-dumping  laws. 

Without  a  favorable  ruling  the  future  of 
our  Industry  is  in  serious  Jeopardy  and 
thousands  of  Jobs  so  Involved. 

We  enlist  and  encourage  your  attention 
and  support  on  this  matter  to  assure  proper 
consideration  of  the  fact*  by  the  Treasury 
Depau-tment. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  provide  an 
essential  time  limit  upon  the  govern- 
mental Investigation  and  decision,  re- 
quiring such  determination  to  be  made 
for  three  of  the  laws  not  later  than  120 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  peti- 
tion is  filed. 

In  keeping  with  the  best  tradition  of 
the  common  law,  my  bill  provides  the 
right  to  a  fair  and  open  hearing,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  counsel,  to  present  evi- 
dence, and  to  confront  and  cross  exam- 
ine. Moreover,  both  the  importer  and  the 
domestic  Industry  would  have  the  right 
to  seek  Judicial  review. 

This  right  of  appeal  not  only  is  re- 
quired by  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  but  is  inherent  in  our  system  of 
government.  Yet,  at  present,  such  re- 
view is  available  in  most  instances  only 
to  importers. 

My  bill  would  require  full  reports  be 
published  on  the  facts  and  reasoning  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  thus  judicial  re- 
view would  be  facilitated  and  a  body 
of  law  would  be  developed  to  guide  the 
business  decisions  of  importers  as  well 
as  domestic  industry. 

In  addition.  Congress  would  have  a 
record  from  which  to  review  the  opera- 
tion and  effectiveness  of  the  acts. 

By  amending  these  acts,  as  I  have  pro- 
posed. Congress  will  assure  domestic  In- 
dustries that  the  same  standards  of  fair 
trade  will  be  applied  to  importers.  This 
should  materially  reduce  the  steady  pa- 
rade of  domestic  industries  requesting 
quota  restrictions. 

The  results  of  my  bill  merely  fore- 
closes to  the  foreign  supplier  any  unfair 


advantage  which  he  might  derive  from 
a  foreign  subsidy,  price  cutting,  dump- 
ing, or  other  activities  which  have  been 
recognized  as  unfair  trade  practices  in 
this  country  for  many  years  and  uni- 
versally condemned. 

In  no  way  would  these  amendments 
impede  or  restrict  legitimate  imports, 
nor  provide  protection  to  any  domestic 
industry  against  legitimate  competition. 

My  bill  would  do  no  more  than  impose 
upon  imports  the  U.S.  imfair  trade  laws 
that  are  now  applied  domestically. 

Mr.  President,  some,  because  they 
either  do  not  understand  or  do  not  want 
to  understand  the  concept  of  our  regula- 
tory trade  practice  laws,  have  charac- 
terized the  substance  and  full  imple- 
mentation of  these  amendments  as 
"protectionism." 

This  is  clearly  erroneous.  My  amend- 
ments are  not  a  barrier  to  free  trade. 
They  simply  assure  fair  competition, 
and  therefore  promote  free  trade.  This 
is  unlike  protective  tariffs  designed  to 
restrict  competition.  My  amendments 
will  protect  competition. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  desire  to 
bring  about  any  unfairness  or  to  bring 
about  any  restrictions  on  imports  that 
comply  with  the  law.  But  I  do  feel  that 
because  of  the  many  barriers  that  have 
been  placed  by  foreign  countries  on  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  and  the 
unfair  trade  practices  of  certain  of  our 
trading  partners,  that  we  must  take  ac- 
tion. 

In  many  instances  their  barriers  are 
more  effective  than  tariff  barriers.  I 
would  give  as  an  illustration  the  auto- 
motive industry  where  foreign  compa- 
nies are  shipping  into  our  country  a 
large  volume  of  imports.  Still  they  have 
charges  on  such  items  as  weight  of  cars, 
horsepower,  wheel  base,  and  other  re- 
strictions that  we  do  not  place  upon  the 
equipment  that  comes  into  this  country. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  open 
those  markets  that  are  now  closed  to 
our  manufacturers  and,  at  the  same 
time,  encourage  competition.  We  feel 
that  this  would  be  beneficial  to  worid 
trade.  And  if  this  is  not  done,  we  will 
soon  find  that  our  exports  will  be'declin- 
Ing  at  an  even  more  accelerated  rate 
than  at  present. 

If  we  take  Into  consideration  what  is 
happening  to  our  balance  of  trade,  I 
think  that  it  will  illustrate  the  problem. 
For  many  years  we  have  had  a  very  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade.  Back  not  so 
many  years  ago,  it  was  ruiming  al>out  $5 
billion  or  $6  blUlon  a  year.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  seen  this  change.  And  it 
is  changing  very  rapidly.  Figures  are  be- 
ing used  now  which  I  do  not  feel  are 
helpful  in  evaluating  our  balance  of 
trade. 

If  we  consider  the  AID  program,  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  and  other  pro- 
grams that  do  not  really  result  in  rev- 
enue to  the  United  States,  we  find  that, 
instead  of  a  favorable  balance  of  trade, 
we  have  an  approximate  $4.4  billion  un- 
favorable trade  balance. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  have  made 
reference  to  the  electronics  industry  and 
specifically  the  TV  industry  and  allied 
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equipment,  this  is  only  a  very  si  lall  part 
of  what  is  involved.  We  could  go  into 
the  shoe  industry,  the  textile  ndustry. 
We  could  talk  about  sewing  macnines  and 
most  any  other  product  that  is  rtianufac- 
tured  in  large  quantity.  And  Mre  would 
find  our  trade  position  has  been  periously 
jeop8u-dized. 

We  realize  that  free  trade  is  perhaps 
a  misnomer,  because  many  countries  in 
the  world  would  suffer  if  we  hs  d  a  true 
free  trade  policy  worldwide.  Th  ;  smaller 
countries  that  are  not  indu  itrialized 
could  not  compete  with  the  h  ghly  in- 
dustrialized countries  of  the  wo  Id. 

Thus,  we  are  not  talking  abojt  just  a 
free  trade  policy.  We  are  als^  talking 
about  a  fair  trade  policy. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  assist  in  bringing  ab  DUt  a  fair 
trade  relationship  with  all  countries  of 
the  world  so  that  we  will  be  in  a  competi- 
tive position  and  on  an  equitable  basis 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  w  orld  that 
are  now  enjoying  access  to  our  [domestic 
market. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  flooi 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 


Pre.ident,    I 


(Mr.  Al- 
U. 
call  the 


r)ll 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quofum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
LENi.  The  clerk  will  call  the 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to 
roll. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    Pi 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  thejorder 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
tEN  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  s< 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUS  NESS 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
period   for   the    transaction 
morning  business  with  a  time 
of  3  minutes  on  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
LEN> .  Without  objection,  it  is 


or 


S(| 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
10  AM.  TOMORROW 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Al- 
len). Without  objection,  it  is  sp  ordered. 


evident,    I 
for 

<Mr.  Al- 
ordered. 


Prdsident.    I 

there  be  a 

routine 

;  imitation 


I  Mr.  Al- 
ordered. 


TO 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    Pnsident,    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quormi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  t<^  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICErI  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  STENNIS  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Trom  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  according  to  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 


S      4002— INTRODUCTION     OF  THE 

NATIONAL      INFORMATION  AND 

RESOURCE     CENTER      FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today  the  National  Information  and  Re- 
source Center  for  the  Handicapped  Act. 
On  several  occas.ons  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  tha  many  areas  of  life  ir  which 
the  handicapped  confront  particularly 
diflQcult  and  frequently  unique  prob- 
lems. Common  to  each  of  these  areas  of 
difficulty  is  the  problem  of  information. 
It  appears  that  the  greater  the  avail- 
ability and  coordination  of  knowledge, 
the  more  progress  the  handicap^jed  have 
made  toward  achieving  meaningful 
solutions  and  progress.  This  Is  the  in- 
tent of  this  bill. 

For  our  Nation's  42  million  handi- 
capped persons  and  their  families,  yes- 
terday, today,  and  tomorrow  are  not 
filled  with  "everyday"  kinds  of  problems 
which  can  be  solved  or  soothed  by  "every- 
day" kinds  of  answers.  Their  daily  chal- 
lenge is:  accepting  and  working  with  a 
disabihty  so  that  the  handicapped  per- 
son can  become  as  active  and  useful,  as 
independent,  secure,  and  dignified  as  his 
ability  will  allow. 

Too  many  handicapped  persons  lead 
lives  of  loneliness  and  despair;  too  many 
feel  and  too  many  are  cut  off  from  our 
work-oriented  society;  too  many  cannot 
fill  empty  hoxirs  in  a  satisfying,  con- 
structive manner.  The  leisure  most  of  us 
crave  can  and  has  become  a  curse  to 
many  of  our  Nation's  handicapped. 

Employment  is  universally  recognized 
as  an  area  in  which  the  handicapped 
are  underutilized  and  often  unjustifiably 
restricted.  Numerous  organizations  and 
programs  have  sought  to  stimulate  em- 
ployment of  handicapped  workers  and 
to  open  greater  opportunities  for  them 
in  the  mainstream  of  life. 

The  economic  problems  which  a  hand- 
icap often  generates  are  to  a  certain  de- 
gree imderstood  by  the  general  public, 
but  the  impact  on  the  lives  of  the  afSicted 
and  their  families  is  frequently  unap- 
preciated. Some  resources  and  financial 
benefits  are  available  both  through  gov- 
ernmental and  private  channels,  but  of- 
ten they  are  difQcult  to  obtain  or  of  only 
token  significance. 


The  availability  and  access  of  needed 
health  care  facilities  and  personnel 
looms  large  in  the  lives  of  the  handi- 
capped. This  is  a  matter  which  usually 
receives  scant  attention  from  the  great 
mass  of  people,  because  they  have  no 
comparable  needs  in  their  lives. 

In  a  similar  sense,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices can  be  tremendously  significant  to 
the  handicapped  and  disabled,  but  the 
public  is  largely  u«iaware  of  the  criti- 
cal nature  of  this  need.  In  rehabilitation, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  said  recently  that  roughly 
25  percent  of  America's  disabled  have  not 
received  rehabilitation  services  and  do 
not  know  where  to  seek  such  help.  They 
estimate  at  least  5  million  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  assistance. 

Also,  in  the  field  of  education,  the 
handicapped  pose  special  difficulties  in 
requirements  of  methodology,  facilities 
and  curricula.  Slight  attention  and  pub- 
licity have  been  given  these  matters  out- 
side fairly  narrow  corridors  of  concern 
and  involvement. 

Architectural,  transportation,  and 
housing  problems  are  areas  that  cause 
tremendous  concern  for  our  handi- 
capped. Again,  these  problems  require 
special  consideration.  The  many  services 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  governments 
in  financial  assistance,  rehabilitation, 
research,  education,  and  training  of  the 
handicapped  have  helped  many  disabled 
Americans  live  as  normal,  as  full  and 
rich  lives  as  possible. 

Much  has  also  been  done  to  aid  the 
handicapped  through  the  great  voluntary 
agencies.  It  is  difficult  to  properly  assess 
the  many  effects  of  the  private  sector — in 
health  care,  education,  employment;  in 
research,  rehabilitation,  by  fund-raising 
drives  and  through  professional  groups 
for  the  handicapped  themselves. 

Our  private  economy  and  the  resources 
of  our  people  have  combined  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  America  in  ways  and 
for  persons  the  Government  could  not 
begin  to  match. 

In  the  framework  of  the  presently 
available  resources  for  our  handicapped 
citizens,  we  must  insure  our  efforts  and 
money  are  not  misplaced  or  misdirected — 
that  they  actively  fill  the  needs.  It  Is  the 
design  of  this  bill  to  insure  that  all  the 
knowledge  and  Information  regarding 
services  be  consolidated  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  handicapped  ijerson  in  the 
form  he  can  use  and  when  he  most  needs 
it.  Presently,  no  one  source  exists.  There 
is  a  lack  of  coordination  and  centrally 
available  information.  For  example,  no 
one  source  exists  where  the  handicapped 
can  turn  for  information  on  colleges  and 
universities  with  special  programs  and 
facilities  for  them. 

Information  on  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  services  is  incomplete  and  often 
available  only  through  professlonsd 
channels. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  infor- 
mation on  employment,  health  care  and 
economic  aid.  In  other  words,  the  knowl- 
edge about  resources,  research  findings, 
technical  assistance,  reports  and  infor- 
mation about  what  other  governmental 
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units,  commimities,  business  and  colleges 
have  done  to  accommodate  handicapped 
people  is  diffused  and  completely  lack- 
ing in  centralization  or  coordination.  The 
National  Information  and  Resource  Cen- 
ter for  the  Hcuidicapped  will  provide  a 
point  of  contact  for  individual  citizens, 
families  of  the  handicapped,  the  handi- 
capped themselves,  as  well  as  private 
organizations,  professional  organizations, 
city  and  State  officials  who  desire  infor- 
mation or  direction.  The  creation  of  this 
Center  will  fill  this  great  void.  It  Is  an 
answer  to  a  specific  and  well-defined 
need,  and  it  will  meet  this  need  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

It  is  not  the  intent  to  duplicate  the 
function  of  any  programs  in  either  the 
Government  or  private  sectors.  Flather, 
the  Intent  is  to  coordinate  information 
relating  to  all  programs  to  the  benefit  of 
the  handicapped.  A  small  staff  will  be 
available  to  direct  inquiries  to  specialized 
contacts  to  universities.  Individuals, 
organizations,  and  agencies  which  have 
special  knowledge  or  have  successfully 
worked  on  aspects  of  these  problems.  The 
42  million  Americans  who  belong  to  the 
handicapped  minority  will  be  the  im- 
mediate and  long-term  beneficiaries  of 
the  center's  services.  America  will  be  the 
ultimate  beneficiary  through  increased 
contribution,  well-being,  and  personal 
fulfillment  of  the  handicapped. 

This  field  truly  knows  no  partisanship. 
Working  together,  we  in  the  Senate  as 
well  as  all  interested  individuals  and 
organizations  can  do  much  to  promote 
meaningful  and  productive  lives  for  the 
handicapped.  I  urge  and  solicit  the  co- 
sponsorship  and  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  the  establishment  of  the  center. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  National  Information  and 
Resource  Center  Act  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4002)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment,  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  of  a 
National  Information  and  Resource  Cen- 
ter for  the  Handicapped,  introduced  by 
Mr  Dole,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4002 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Information 
and  Resource  Center  for  the  Handicapped 
Act". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established, 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  a  National  Information 
and  Resource  Center  for  the  Handicapped 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Center"). 

(b)  The  Center  shall  have  a  Director  and 
such  other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Center  to  carry  out  its  duties  and 
functions  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Center  to  collect,  review,  organ- 
ize, publish,  and  disseminate  (through  pub- 
lications, conferences,  workshops  or  techni- 
cal consultation)  information  and  data  re- 
lated to  the  particular  problems  caused  by 


handicapping  conditions,  including  Infor- 
mation describing  measures  which  are  or  may 
be  employed  for  meeting  or  overcoming  such 
problems,  with  a  view  to  assisting  individuals 
who  are  handicapped.  anB  organizations  and 
I>ersons  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  han- 
dicapped, In  meeting  problems  which  are 
peculiar  to.  or  are  made  more  difficult  for, 
Individuals  who  are  handicapped. 

(b)  The  information  and  data  with  resp>ect 
to  which  the  Center  shall  carry  out  its  duties 
and  functions  under  subsection  (a)  shaU  in- 
clude (but  not  be  limited  to)  Information 
and  data  with  respect  to  the  following — 

(1)  medical  and  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  services; 

(2)  day  care  and  other  programs  for  young 
children; 

(3)  education; 

(4)  vocational  training; 

(5)  employment; 

( 6 )  transportation ; 

(7)  architecture  and  housing  (including 
household  appliances  and  equipment) ; 

(8)  recreation;  and 

(9)  public  or  private  programs  established 
for.  or  which  may  be  used  In.  solving  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Center  all  Information  and  data, 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  may  be  useful  In  carrying 
out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Center. 

(b)  Ea£h  other  Dep«utment  or  .-.gency  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  authorized  to 
make  available  to  the  Secretary,  for  use  by 
the  Center,  any  Information  or  data  which 
the  Secretary  ma  •  request  for  such  use. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  enter  into  arrangements  whereby 
State  and  other  public  and  private  agencies 
and  institutions  having  information  or  data 
which  iJ  useful  to  the  Center  in  carrying  out 
Its  duties  and  functions  will  make  such  in- 
formation and  data  available  for  use  by  the 
Center. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971, 
the  sum  of  $300,000.  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 


TWA  CREW  HONORED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  America's 
commercial  airlines  spend  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  insure  the  maximum 
possible  safety  of  their  passengers.  The 
most  modem  equipment,  navigation  fa- 
cilities, and  maintenance  procedures  are 
employed  to  make  commercial  air  travel 
the  comfortable  and  safe  means  of  trans- 
portation which  it  is  today.  No  resource 
of  the  airlines,  however.  Is  more  valuable 
or  more  important  than  their  human  in- 
vestment— the  crewmemt)ers. 

The  entire  Nation  followed  accounts 
of  the  June  4  hijacking  of  a  Trans  World 
Airways  jet  on  a  flight  between  Phoenix 
and  Washington.  Anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  those  on  board  was  matched  only  by 
admiration  for  the  courage  and  daring 
of  the  crew  In  charge  of  the  aircraft. 

The  members  of  this  crew  are  heroes 
in  the  finest  tradition  of  the  term.  They 
faced  grave  peril  with  a  thoroughly  pro- 
fessional attitude  and  dealt  with  the  sit- 
uation calmly  and  decisively.  In  so  doing 
It  is  believed  they  saved  the  lives  of  ev- 
eryone involved  and  preserved  a  multi- 
million-dollar airplane. 

Recognition  was  paid  to  these  crew 
members  and  their  families  on  June  18 


here  in  Washington  at  a  congressional 
luncheon  and  at  a  Presidential  reception 
at  the  White  House. 

Attending  were  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Dale  C. 
Hupe  and  their  children,  Dennis  and 
Deann,  of  Perry,  Kans.  Captain  Hupe  was 
the  pilot  of  the  aircraft  and  received  a 
serious  gimshot  wound  when  he  coura- 
geously tackled  the  hijacker  in  the  strug- 
gle to  subdue  him.  Captain  Hupe  has 
been  recovering  from  his  wound  in  a 
Fairfax,  Va.,  hospital  and  was  released 
only  that  day. 

Other  members  of  the  cockpit  crew 
and  their  wives  also  attended.  They  were 
First  Officer  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Salmonson 
of  Overland  Park.  Kans.;  and  Flight  En- 
gineer and  Mrs.  James  A.  Hawkins  of 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  crew,  Capt. 
and  Mrs.  Billy  Williams  of  Amltyville, 
L.I.  were  present.  Captain  Williams,  chief 
international  pilot  for  TWA,  flew  to 
Washington  to  pilot  the  aircraft  in  case 
it  would  be  ordered  to  fly  out  of  the  coun- 
try. This  was  the  second  hijacking  mis- 
sion for  Captain  Williams. 

The  crew  members  who  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  calming  and  reassuring 
passengers  during  the  flight,,  the  host- 
esses, were  present.  They  were  Miss 
Robyn  Urrea  of  Mesa,  Ariz.;  Miss  Renee 
Aulberry  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and  Miss 
Jeanne  Laughlin  of  Shawness  Mission, 
Kans. 

P.  C.  Wiser,  president  of  TWA,  also  was 
present. 

In  the  afternoon  the  group  met  with 
President  Nixon  at  the  White  House  for 
an  informal  visit.  During  the  meeting  in 
the  oval  office,  the  President  saluted 
their  heroism  and  courage  and  extended 
his  congratulations.  He  also  presented 
the  crew  with  mementoes  of  their  visit. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  crew  and 
the  entire  industry  which  they  have  so 
admirably  represented. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  jmd  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEH.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OP 
SENATOR  HANSEN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Journal  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  COX  [MITTEE 
CONSIDERATION  OF  H.U.  17123. 
THE  MILITARY  AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  other  Senaton,  and  for 
the  press  and  the  public  and  ot  ler  inter- 
ested persons,  I  wish  to  make  t  le  follow- 
ing statement  regarding  the  fl:  lal  action 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser\ices  on  H.R.  17123.  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  legisli  ition. 

The  conxmittee  voted  unanimously  on 
Jime  17  to  report  the  bill  in  an  amended 
form.  Since  the  committee  ac  ion  is  on 
the  House  bill,  all  differences  in  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  will  be  sub- 
ject to  conference  between  tiie  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticxilarly  new  in  this  statemei  t,  but  we 
have  put  together  here  the  hgh  points 
of  information  with  referemc  to  the 
weapons  systems  and  other  it«ms  in  the 
bill  that  we  thought  ought  to  t  e  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senat;. 


CEKTRAL    SUM  MART 
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The  committee  adopted  ttie  position 
that  the  Safegiiard  ABM  system  should 
be  limited  to  the  mission  of  protecting 
our  strategic  deterrent.  The  committee. 


therefore,  adopted  an  amendment  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  funds  for  the 
advance  preparation  of  the  four  area 
defense  sites  contained  in  the  budget 
request  and  in  the  House  bill.  These  area 
sites  were  designated  as  Northwest, 
Michigan/Ohio,  Northeast,  and  National 
Command  Authority.  The  committee,  un- 
der the  strategic  deterrent  concept,  ap- 
proved funds  regarding  four  sites.  Grand 
Forks  and  Malmstrom,  both  of  which 
have  been  previously  funded:  Whiteman 
Air  Force  Base;  and  advance  prepara- 
tion funds  only  for  Warren  Air  Force 
Base.  The  Safeguard  funding  elements 
consist  of  research  and  development, 
procurement,  and  military  construction 
authority.  The  total  request  approved  by 
the  committee  is  $1.35  billion. 

THX    0-5 A    PROGKAM 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  in  the  press  about  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram, and  we  gave  that  the  utmost 
examination,  and  have  had  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Packard,  giv- 
ing it  his  special  attention  for  more  than 
a  year  now.  The  committee  approved  all 
the  funds,  in  the  final  analysis,  that  were 
requested  for  this  year.  This  amount 
totaled  $623  million  for  this  item,  which 
included  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
$11.6  million  for  research.  Of  this 
amount,  $344  million  is  owed  under  the 
contract,  with  $200  million  being  desig- 
nated as  a  contingency  above  the  unount 
legally  due  imder  the  contract  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Remaining  funds  Eire  designated  as  "be- 
low the  line"  items  consisting  of  spares 
and  other  elements  of  the  program.  The 
committee  approved  the  $200  million 
contingency  for  the  reason  that  the  pro- 
duction would  cease  after  December  31, 
1970,  due  to  the  serious  cash  position  of 
the  company.  These  aircraft  are  essen- 
tial to  our  national  defense.  If  the  $200 
million  was  not  approved,  the  Govern- 
ment would  receive  only  about  30  air- 
craft. With  the  $200  million,  the  total 
number  to  be  received  by  June  30,  1971, 
would  be  approximately  42  planes. 

The  committee  added  two  significant 
language  items  regarding  the  C-5A : 

First.  The  $200  million  In  contingency 
funds  will  not  be  obligated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  until  an  overall  plan 
for  the  C-5  program  Is  approved  by 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Armed  Services. 

Second.  Strict  language  was  added  in- 
suring that  the  $200  million  in  funds 
would  be  utilized  only  for  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram and  not  for  any  other  programs  of 
the  contractor. 

SICNirtCANT    DirrCBENCES    IN    THE    CHANCES    TO 
TRX  HOUSB  VBBSION  OF  TRB  BIU. 

In  terms  of  weapons  systems,  the 
Senate  committee  made  the  following 
significant  changes  in  the  form  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House: 

First.  Reduced  the  new  obligational 
authority  in  the  bill  by  a  total  of  $334 
million  in  recognition  of  previous  appro- 
priations which  will  be  available  tot 
obligation  if  needed  during  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Second.  Deleted  five  ships  added  by  the 


House,  not  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  totaling  $435  million. 

Third.  Deleted  $152  million  for  lead 
items  for  the  third  Nimitz  class  carrier, 
CVAN-70.  The  executive  brsmch  has  in- 
dicated that  the  funds,  even  if  approved, 
would  not  be  obligated  until  studies  for 
the  need  of  this  carrier  had  been  com- 
pleted by  the  National  Security  Council. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  did  not 
vote  against  the  carrier.  It  did  not  deter- 
mine that  the  carrier  was  not  probably 
needed,  or  possibly  needed,  however  one 
might  wish  to  express  it.  The  matter  was 
passed  over  because  there  had  not  been 
a  firm,  unconditional,  positive  request 
made  for  this  carrier  in  this  particular 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  1971,  and  we 
thought  that,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  such 
a  firm  request,  the  matter  ought  to  be 
deferred,  and  if  there  is  a  firm  request 
later,  of  course,  the  conmfiittee  can  make 
a  judgment  on  that. 

Fourth.  Deleted  procurement  funds  for 
the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  for  the  im- 
proved Hawk  missile  in  the  total 
amoimt  of  $51.8  million. 

Fifth.  Deleted  the  procurement  fimds 
in  the  Air  Force  accoimt  for  the  inter- 
national freedom  fighter  of  $30  milUon. 

Sixth.  Eliminated  further  funding  of 
the  Army  tank,  the  M60A1E2,  in  the 
amount  of  $23  million.  This  tank  pro- 
gram, representing  an  attempt  to  adapt 
the  Shillelagh  missile  to  the  M60A1 
has  encountered  great  difflcvdty  as  well 
as  lengthy  delays.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  committee  felt  this  program 
should  be  canceled.  Approximately  $55 
million  can  be  utilized  from  the  chassis 
of  these  tanks  and  can  be  used  in  the 
procurement  of  what  we  call  the  standby 
workhorse  tank  which  is  now  used. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  conmiittee 
approved,  as  requested,  the  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $56.7  million  for  further 
procurement  of  the  tank,  the  M60A1,  and 
the  funds  In  the  amount  of  $77  million 
for  further  research  and  development  on 
the  MBT-70.  This  is  the  tank  of  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment stage  only.  The  A-1  is  what  we  call 
the  workhorse  tank  now. 

SUMMARY    or    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIONS 

The  committee  reduced  the  research 
and  development  request  by  $249  million 
as  compared  to  the  House  bill — from 
$7,265  billion  to  $7,016  billion.  In  term? 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  request, 
the  committee  reduction  totals  $385  mil- 
lion—from $7,401  billion  to  $7,016  billion. 

Highlights  of  the  committee  action  on 
specific  items  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  $17.6  million  requested  for 
further  development  funds  of  the  Chey- 
enne helicopter  was  deleted  in  view  of 
the  committee's  approval  of  $27.9  million 
for  the  A-X  for  the  Air  Force  program, 
and  $17  million  for  the  Army  advanced 
helicopter  technology  program. 

Second.  The  committee  reduced  by  $50 
million — from  $100  million  to  $50  mil- 
Uon—the  request  for  development  funds 
for  the  B-1  advanced  bomber  for  the  Air 
Force.  The  committee  observes  that  $65 
million  of  funds  approved  last  year  re- 
main unobligated. 
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Third.  The  committee  reduced  re- 
search and  development  by  $56  million 
representing  prior  year  funding  which 
will  be  available  if  needed  during  1971. 

Fourth.  The  committee  transferred 
$79  million  requested  for  S-3A  antisub- 
marine warfare  aircraft  from  the  pro- 
curement appropriation  to  the  R.D.T.  & 
E.  appropriation. 

Fifth.  The  committee  denied  the  re- 
quest for  $33.6  million  for  the  subsonic 
cruise  armed  decoy  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  delayed  the  start  of 
this  program  and  some  $8  million  of 
fiscal  year  1970  funds  approved  for  this 
program  have  no*  been  used. 

The  many  details  of  the  committee 
actions  on  research  and  development  will 
be  set  forth  in  the  committee  report. 

SELECTED    RESERVES 

The  committee  approved  the  recom- 
mended strengths  for  each  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  components  as  contained  in  the 
budget  request  and  in  the  House  bill  ex- 
cept for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  budget  request  recommended 
no  strength  for  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve, 
the  House  bill  a  strength  of  16,950.  The 
Senate  committee  recommends  a 
strength  for  fiscal  year  1971  of  10,000. 

LANCCACE    CHANCES    IN    THE    SENATE    VERSION 

The  following  language  provisions  in 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  were  deleted : 

First.  Language  which  would  have 
precluded  the  obligation  of  any  ship 
construction  funds  imtil  a  recommenda- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  National 
Security  Council  regarding  the  CVAN-70 
program. 

Second.  Deletion  of  the  requirement 
that  $600  million  be  expended  from  fiscal 
year  1971  fimds  in  naval  shipyards. 

Third.  Language  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  DD-963  destroyer  program  to 
utilize  the  facilities  of  at  least  two  ship- 
yards. 

Fourth.  The  prohibition  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  fimds  for  the  M-46  rifle  unless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  maintains  at 
least  three  active  production  sources  for 
the  weapon. 

Fifth.  Deletion  of  language  prohibiting 
the  use  of  research  and  development 
funds  for  new  contracts  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning  where  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  determined  that  the  in- 
stitution is  barring  recruiting  of  person- 
nel for  the  armed  services  from  the  insti- 
tution premises. 

LANCUAGE    ADDED    BT    THE    SENATE    COMMITTEE 

The  Senate  committee  added  to  the 
House  version  the  following  language 
and  other  changes  to  the  bill : 

First.  Limitation  of  $2.5  billion  on  the 
amoimt  of  appropriations  for  defense 
which  can  be  used  for  Vietnamese  and 
other  free  world  forces  in  Southeast 
Asia.  That  relates  to  the  military  aid  that 
was  in  the  bill  last  year,  and  we  asked  the 
Senate  then  to  put  a  ceiling  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion on  it,  and  It  is  the  same  amount  this 
year. 

Second.  A  clarification  that  the  use  of 
defense  funds  for  non-UJS.  free  world 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia  can  be  utilized 
for  supporting  operations  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces 
in  the  sanctuary  areas. 

Third.  A  prohibition  on  the  obligation 


of  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
F-lllF  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  certified  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  on  the  structural  soundness  of 
the  aircraft  and  its  airworthiness  gen- 
erally. This  item  may  come  in  for  some 
debate,  but  we  feel  that  the  planes  are 
needed.  We  feel  that  this  testing  will 
prove  the  success  of  the  craft,  and  we  did 
require  the  personal  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  a  personal 
certificate  by  him  as  to  the  structural 
soundness  of  the  aircraft  before  the 
money  could  be  spent. 

Fourth.  With  respect  to  the  C-5,  the 
adoption  of  language  previously  dis- 
cussed requiring  committee  approval  of 
the  overall  program  recommended  by 
Defense,  together  with  strict  language 
insuring  that  the  $200  million  being  re- 
quested is  used  only  for  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram. 

Fifth.  Requirement  that  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1972  funds  for  procurement 
of  naval  torpedoes  be  authorized  prior 
to  appropriation  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  weapon  systems  contained  in  the 
bill.  This  is  a  rather  expensive  torpedo, 
and  we  thought  it  ought  to  be  brought 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  authoriza- 
tion legislation. 

Sixth,  Reenactment  of  language  re- 
quiring that  research  and  development 
funds  be  utilized  only  for  projects  hav- 
ing a  direct  and  apparent  relationship  to 
a  defense  mission. 

Seventh.  Creation  of  interdepartmen- 
tal machinery  under  which  military  re- 
search projects  also  may  be  utilized  for 
civilian  domestic  purposes.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  insure  that  the 
byproducts  of  defense  research  be  util- 
ized for  domestic  needs  where  possible. 

Eighth.  Language,  paralleling  exist- 
ing law  with  respect  to  military  sales, 
requiring  approval  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  instances  where  certain  South- 
east Asian  countries  donate  U.S.  equip- 
ment to  third  countries. 

Ninth.  Language  relating  to  independ- 
ent research  and  development  which, 
among  other  things,  establishes  a  ceil- 
ing of  $625  million  for  fiscal  year  1971 
on  this  general  activity. 

Tenth.  Language  relating  to  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  which  reinstates 
last  year's  provision  prohibiting  pro- 
curement of  delivery  systems  for  lethal 
chemical  and  all  biological  warfare 
agents;  adds  a  provision  relating  to 
the  safety  procedures  involving  disposal 
of  lethal  chemical  and  all  biological  war- 
fare agents;  and  directs  a  study  on 
ecological  and  physiological  effects  of 
using  herbicides. 

Eleventh.  The  committee  adopted  lan- 
guage authorizing  the  transfer  to  Israel 
of  aircraft  and  supporting  equipment  by 
sales,  by  credit  sales,  or  guarantee  as  a 
means  of  assistance  in  providing  for  the 
security  of  that  nation. 

The  foregoing  statement  summarizes 
the  highlights  of  the  actions  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  conunittee  report,  which 
will  be  filed  in  a  few  days,  will  discuss 
in  detail  all  of  the  committee  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  report  cim  be 
finished  and  the  bill  filed,  the  biU  will 
represent  the  very  best  effort  of  the  Sen- 


ate Armed  Services  Committee  over  a 
period  of  almost  a  year,  in  working  on 
the  major  items,  delving  deeply  into  the 
need,  and  weighing  the  comparative 
values  and  trying  to  bring  before  the 
Senate  a  well-considered  and  exhaus- 
tively considered  bill,  with  definite  rea- 
sons for  our  recommendations. 

We  do  not  know  yet  when  this  bill  will 
come  up  for  debate — the  majority  can- 
not say  definitely — ^but  we  hope  it  can 
be  soon  after  the  July  4  short  recess.  We 
are  going  to  file  the  report  and  testimony 
in  advance  of  the  commencement  of  de- 
bate. We  feel  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  entitled  to  it.  As  a  fallout 
from  that,  we  believe  that  there  will  be 
opportunity  for  preparation  on  the  part 
of  anyone  who  wishes  to  take  part  in  the 
debate  and  that  we  can  move  with  dis- 
patch into  the  merits  of  any  matter  that 
any  Senator  wants  to  take  up.  We  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  good  debate,  but  we 
do  not  believe  it  will  be  necessary  this 
time  to  have  as  long  a  debate  as  we  had 
last  year. 

The  committee  does  not  represent  all 
these  items  to  be  unanimous  in  recom- 
mendation, but  I  believe  every  item  here 
was  considered  by  every  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  more  than 
just  casually,  with  judgment  then  passed 
on  it.  I  believe  that  the  members  will 
close  ranks  sis  much  as  they  can  and 
present  the  items  in  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  this 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  Senator's  remarks 
with  interest. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  sometime 
next  month  it  would  be  possible  to  take 
up  the  bill — certainly,  sometime  after  the 
end  of  the  Fourth  of  July  recess.  Much 
will  depend  upon  what  happens  to  the 
calendar  in  the  meantime.  But  I  am  hop- 
ing that  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  the  Members  of  this  body  which 
was  displayed  last  night  will  be  shown 
in  the  consideration  of  the  second  session 
of  our  daily  sessions,  begirming  at  ap- 
proximately 5  p.m.  today. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  a  limitation  of 
3  minutes  on  statements  therein. 


COMMUNICA'^ONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  >ro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Report  o;i  Approval  or  Loan  to  Sottth 
Texas  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Vic- 
toria, Tex. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  approval 
of  a  loan  to  the  South  Texas  Electric  Co- 
operative, Inc.,  Victoria,  Tex.,  for  the  financ- 
ing of  certain  new  transmission  facilities, 
minor  improvements  to  existing  generation 
facilities,  and  the  completion  of  previously 
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loaned  fsdUUes  with  an 
port);  to  the  Committee  on 

RCPOBT  ON   VM.Vrt  or  PmOPEBTT. 

Ck>MMODmxs    Pbovidkd     bt 

Macistkat 

A  }ett*r  from  the  Assistant 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  U 
value  of  property,  supplies,  and 
provided  by  the  Berlin  maglH 
quarter  ended  March  31,  1970 
mlttee  on  Appropriations. 
FiNAi,  Report  of  the  Nationai 
ON  Product  SAnrrr 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman, 
mission    on    Product    Safety, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  final  repor 
mission,  dated  June  1970   ("-*•* 
panylng  report ) ;  to  the 
merce. 


accoi  ipanylng  re- 
A]  proprlatlons. 

3UPPLIXS  AND 

TUX    BsauN 


gls  ;rate 


Comml  ttee 


Commission 

llatlonal  Com- 

[.ransmlttlng, 

of  the  Com- 

an  Accom- 

on  Com- 


(wltti 


Prospbcttts    roB    Proposed 
Potomac    Annex,    Buuj)1nc 
TON,  D.C. 


AiTEaATioN    or 
6,    Washing- 


A  lett«r  from  the 
Services  AdmlnlstraUon 
suant  to  law,  a  prospectus  for 
Washington,  D.C,  of  Potomac 
Ing  6  (with  an  accompanying 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTEES 


The  following  reports  of]  committees 
were  submitted 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  tie 
on  Banking  and  Currency, 
ment : 

S.J.  Res.  201.    Joint    resoluU^n 
the  reporting  date  of  the 
Blon  on  Consumer  Finance    (flept, 
939). 

By   Mr.   LONG,  from   the 
Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  8512.  An  act  to  suspei  d  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  Import  du  y  on  L-Dopa 
(Rept.  No.  91-940). 
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Secretary  of 

law,  on  the 

commodities 

for  the 

to  the  Com- 


trans:  nlttlng. 


Administrator.  General 

pur- 

lateratlons  at 

jLnnex,  Build- 

faper);  to  the 


Committee 
without  amend- 
to   extend 
Natl4>nal  Commls- 
No.  91- 

<  ommlttee  on 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSHONS  OP 
CLEAN  AIR  AND  SOI*ID  WASTE 
DISPOSAL  ACT— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-941) 


Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the 
Public  Works,  reported  an 
(S.  4012)  to  extend  the  Clein 
amended,  and  the  Solid  WJiste 
Act,  as  amended,  for  a  peric^ 
and  submitted  a  report 
bill  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
report  was  ordered  to  be  prifited 


qommittee  on 

original  bill 

Air  Act.  as 

Disposal 

of  60  days, 

which 

and  the 


thereon. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED  OR 


certain 


Bills  were  introduced,  or  reported, 
read  the  first  time,  and,  bf  unanimous 
consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred 
or  placed  on  the  calendar  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

S.  4001.  A  bill  to  transfer 
Stat«8  Tarlfl  Commission 
and  duties  now  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
dumping  Act.  1921.  the  Tarl^ 
and    the   Trade   Expansion 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  FannAi 
troduced  the  bill  appear  later 
under  the  appropriate  headinj 
By  Mr.  DOLE 

S.   4002.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  of  a  >fatlonal  Infor 
matlon  and  Resource  Center  |for  the  Handl- 


REPORTED 


to  the  United 
functions 
President  and 
u4der  the  Anti- 
Act  of   1930, 
of    1962;    to 


when  he  In- 
In  the  Record 

) 


capped:    to   the   Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  WeUare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dolx  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under    the    appropriate    heading.) 

By  Mr.  MXJSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eagleton  ) : 
S.  4003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  expand  the  right  of 
American  shareholders  to  participate  in  cor- 
porate decision  making;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mcskit  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the' appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sparkman)  : 
S.  4004.  A  bill  to  Umlt  membership  on  Na- 
tional Securities  Exchanges  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,    Mr.    Curtis,    Mr.    Towi«, 
and  Mr.  THtraMONo) : 
S.  4005.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 
so  as  to  prohibit  the  use  for  political  purposes 
of  certain  funds  collected  by  labor  organiza- 
tions from  their  members,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bennett,    Mr.    Packwood,    and   Mr. 
Tower)  : 
S.  4006.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  make  It  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  labor  organization  to  dis- 
criminate on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  rlgln;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  BIT.  DOMINICK   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brnnett.     Mr.     Town,     and     Mr. 
Thurmond)  : 
S.  4007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUon&l  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  certification  of  rep- 
resentatives only  upon  vote  by  secret  ballot 
of  fifty  per  centum  of  employees  entitled  to 
vote  In  the  election,  and  to  require  that  em- 
ployees voting  In  auch  elections  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  vote  against  representa- 
tion by  any  Individual  or  organization; 

S  4008.  A  bin  to  make  It  an  unfair  labor 
practice  to  require  a  person  who  conscien- 
tiously objects  to  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  to  be  a  member  of  such  an 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment; 
and 

S.  4009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  make  It  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  labor  organization  to 
impose  sanctions  against  its  members  for  ex- 
ceeding production  quotas:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
introduced  the  bills  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S  4010.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Sarvar 
Houshyar    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.  4011.  A  bin  to  assure  performance  by 
railroads  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce  of 
transportation  services  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  national  transportation 
system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  4012.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
as  amended,  and  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  as  amended,  for  a  period  of  60  days; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  bill  when  reported  by 


Mr.  MusKiE,  which  appears  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees.") 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  4013.  A  biU  to  prohibit  certain  com- 
binations and  control  between  electric  and 
gas  utilities;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, by  unanimous  consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcau  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ooodeix)  : 

S.  4014.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  guarantee  loans 
to  rail  carriers  to  assist  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  transportation  services  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  a  national  trans- 
portation system,  and  for  other  purposes  and 
to  establish  a  joint  congressional  commit- 
tee to  carry  out  a  study  and  investigation  for 
the  purpose  of  making  recommendations  for 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  Nation's 
railroads;    to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  apprc^riate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

S.  4015.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  an  equitable 
survivors'  annuity  plan  for  the  uniformed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  MtnwHT  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.    4003— INTRODUCTION   OF   THE 
CORPORATE  PARTICIPATION  ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  the  Senator  irom 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eaclkton)  a  bill  to  expand 
the  right  of  American  shareholders  to 
participate  more  effectively  In  corporate 
decisionmaking. 

Few  aspects  of  American  life  fail  to  be 
influenced  by  the  actions  of  our  major 
corporations.  Decisions  made  In  the 
board  rooms  of  large  corporations  have 
lasting  effects  on  the  quality  of  life  of 
each  American.  Many  American  corpo- 
rations far  outstrip  in  total  revenues  the 
production  of  every  nation  except  our 
own  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  financial 
resources  controlled  by  the  giants  of  in- 
dustry are  greater  than  most  nations. 

We  rely  primarily  on  the  profit  motive 
to  guide  corporations  toward  our  social 
purposes.  The  profit  motive  often  in- 
cresises  public  welfare  but,  on  occasion, 
profit  maximization  produces  results 
which  destroy  our  countryside  or  reduce 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  society. 

One  way  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
with  which  corporations  serve  society  is 
to  increase  the  voice  of  shareholders  on 
issues  which  affect  them  both  as  owners 
of  corporations  and  as  citizens  in  their 
everyday  lives.  By  providing  another 
channel  for  shareholders  to  direct  their 
corporations  to  advance  the  general  wel- 
fare, this  bill  attempts  to  improve  corpo- 
rate responsiveness  to  social  and  environ- 
mental issues. 

We  are  a  Nation  of  many  stockholders. 
Some  26  million  Americans  are  direct 
owners  of  securities  In  domestic  corpora- 
tions. Another  100  million  participate  in 
the  securities  markets  through  invest- 
ment companies,  pension  fund,  trust 
funds,  and  similar  types  of  institutional 
Investing. 

Americans  are  becoming  Increasingly 
aware  of  the  need  to  solve  our  common 
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problems  through  available  channels. 
The  public  Is  concerned  about  the  en- 
vironment, housing,  mass  transportation, 
consumer  protection,  and  product  safe- 
ty. Expression  of  these  concerns  can  and 
should  be  permitted  through  corporate 
democratic  processes. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  grants  to 
the  stockholding  public  the  opportunity 
to  participate.  In  an  effective  way,  in 
the  corporate  decision  process.  However, 
as  was  demonstrated  recently  when  Gen- 
eral Motors'  shareholders  defeated  share- 
holder proposals  motivated  by  concern 
for  the  general  welfare,  the  likelihood  of 
success  for  socially  motivated  proxy  pro- 
posals is  not  now  very  great.  Indeed,  few 
shareholder  proposals  opposed  by  man- 
agement are  ever  accepted  by  a  majority 
of  shareholders.  Nonetheless,  the  value  of 
shareholder  proxy  proposals  rests  not 
alone  In  their  immediate  hope  for  success 
but  also  in  their  ability  to  apprise  man- 
agement of  the  intensity  of  stockholder 
concern  over  the  manner  In  which  the 
corporation  Is  conducting  business. 

Shareholders  have  three  alternatives 
for  expressing  their  dissatisfaction  with- 
in the  frsunework  of  corporate  govern- 
ment. They  may  engage  management  in 
a  proxy  contest  by  soliciting  their  own 
proxies.  Or  they  may  request  manage- 
ment to  include  stockholder  proposals 
In  management's  proxy. 

A  divesting  stockholder  has  no  real 
effect  on  corporate  policy.  By  selling,  he 
Is  only  disenfranchising  himself. 

The  second  alternative,  of  soliciting 
proxies  in  compensation  with  manage- 
ment. Involves  extraordinary  expense 
and  therefore  is  not  a  practical  alterna- 
tive for  stockholders  wishing  to  change 
corporate  policies. 

The  only  viable  method  available  to 
shareholders  to  communicate  with  other 
shareholders  and  to  challenge  manage- 
ment's policies  is  by  the  use  of  the  share- 
holder pn^wsal. 

Section  14(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  oi  1934  authorizes  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  to 
regiilate  the  solicitation  of  proxies.  That 
section  was  enacted  because  the  increas- 
ing geographic  dispersal  of  shareholders 
in  the  1920's  had  made  personal  attend- 
ance at  stockholders'  meetings  imprac- 
tical for  a  majority  of  shareholders,  leav- 
ing them  without  an  effective  voice  in 
corporate  aflalrs.  Accordingly,  under 
section  14(a)  the  SEC  has  given  stock- 
holders the  right  to  include  shareholder 
proposals  of  certain  kinds  In  manage- 
ment proxy  materials.  However,  the  SBC 
regulations  permit  management  to  ex- 
clude stockholder  proposals  which  pro- 
mote "general  economic,  political,  racial, 
religious,  social  or  similar  causes." 

It  is  clear  from  the  early  Interpreta- 
tions of  this  regulatory  language  that  It 
was  Intended,  qtiite  properly,  to  prevent 
shareholders  from  raising  Issues  of 
general  public  concern  over  which  the 
corporation  had  no  control.  Recently, 
however,  the  SEC  has  interpreted  this 
language  to  prevent  inclusion  in  proxy 
materials  of  shareholder  proposals  for 
actions  which  are  within  the  eoipora- 
tion's  control — for  example,  whether  or 
not  the  corporation  should  discontinue 
manufacture  of  one  of  its  products— on 
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the  ground  that  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posal involved  promotion  of  a  social  or 
political  cause. 

This  interpretation  by  the  SEC  is  con- 
trary to  the  purpoee  of  seetion  14(a) 
which  was  to  promote  shareholder  suf- 
frage by  giving  shareholders  the  right  to 
vote  on  any  issue  of  major  corporate 
policy  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it 
might  have  some  relevance  to  broader 
questions  of  social  policy.  It  may  well  be 
that  a  majority  of  shareholders  will  vote 
against  proposals  for  major  company  ac- 
tions which  have  some  relevance  to  im- 
proving our  environment  or  bettering 
race  relations.  But  at  least  they  should 
have  the  chance  to  vote. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing would  amend  section  14(a)  of  the 
1934  act  to  provide  that,  as  long  as  the 
proposed  action  is  one  within  the  control 
of  the  corporation,  the  SEC  may  not  per- 
mit corporate  management  to  refuse  to 
include  that  proposal  in  its  proxy  mate- 
rials simply  because  the  proposal  may  In 
some  way  adso  relate  to  an  economic,  po- 
litical, racial,  religious  or  social  cause. 
Passage  of  this  bill  will  assure  that  the 
original  purpose  of  section  14(a) — to 
promote  shareholder  suffrage — Is  not 
eroded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bim- 
DicK).  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4003)  to  am^id  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to 
expand  the  right  of  American  share- 
holders to  participate  in  corporate  de- 
cision making  introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Commitee  on  banking  and  (Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  4003 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Corporate  Participation  Act." 

Sec  2.  Section  14(a)  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended  to  add  after 
"section  12  of  thU  atle"  the  foUowlng 
sentence: 

"Inclusion  in  such  solicitation  of  a  pro- 
poeal  submitted  by  a  security  holder  shall 
not  be  prohibited  on  the  ground  that  such 
proposal  may  Involve  economic,  political, 
racial,  religious  or  similar  Issues,  unless  the 
matter  or  action  proposed  is  not  within  the 
control  of  the  Issuer." 


S.  4004— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  LIMIT  MEMBERSHIP  ON  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITIES  EXCHANGES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  ,  the  distingtushed  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  mysrtf,  I  introduce  leg- 
islation which  would  limit  membership 
<m  securities  exchanges. 

This  legislation  deals  with  a  potential 
problem  of  major  imiwrtance  to  Ameri- 
ca's business  and  flnanclad  communities 
and  to  the  welfare  of  its  people. 


The  problem  arises  because  of  the 
enormous  growth  of  institutions  that  are 
managers  of  other  peoples'  mone>' — mu- 
tual funds,  investment  companies,  banks 
and  insurance  comptmies. 

These  institutions  are  vital,  impor- 
tant and  valuable  parts  of  the  American 
economy.  They  serve  indispensable  pur- 
poses in  marshaling  and  investing  pub- 
lic money  in  useful  and  essential  enter- 
prises, as  well  as  in  the  performance  of 
their  own  primary  functions. 

But  our  Nation,  our  economy,  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  and  open-door 
opportunity,  depend  upon  diversity  and 
a  multiplicity  of  the  sources  of  money 
available  to  American  business,  and 
upon  a  free  and  diversified  market  for 
securities. 

American  business  enterprises  must 
have  available  to  them  the  opportunity 
to  appeal  to  a  large  number  of  sources 
for  the  capital  that  they  need. 

They  must  be  assured  that  the  price 
tag  for  their  securities,  from  day  to 
day — the  value  placed  upon  the  worth 
and  prospects  of  their  business — is  ar- 
rived at  in  a  free  and  open  market,  re- 
flecting the  judgment  of  hiuidreds  and 
thousands  of  investors  and  dealers,  and 
not  just  the  Judgment  of  a  handful  of 
vast  institutions  or  money  managers, 
however  competent  or  sincere  they  may 
be. 

In  short,  American  business  enter- 
prises require  a  wide  open,  auction  mar- 
ket in  which  public  investors  as  well  as 
owners  of  huge  blocks  of  their  securities 
participate  as  buyers  and  sellers  and 
traders,  all  operating  under  rules  de- 
signed to  protect  the  interests  of  all. 

The  dynamic  growth  of  American  in- 
dustry and  business  has,  in  large  part, 
been  due  to  the  availability  of  just  such 
a  market,  principally  represented  by  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
American  Stock  Exchange,  as  well  as 
smaller,  regional  exchanges. 

Under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  these  national  securities  exchanges 
have  been  open,  public  markets,  oper- 
ating under  stringent  and  effective  regu- 
lation pursuant  to  their  own  rules  and 
the  regulations  and  surveillance  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  system  has  worked  welL  It  is  not 
perfect,  and  in  our  volatile  economy,  it  is 
constantly  faced  ¥rith  the  need  for  ad- 
justments to  meet  changing  circum- 
stances. The  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
for  example.  Is  certainly  the  preeminent 
securities  market  in  the  world  to  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  and 
thousands  of  businesses  resort  with  con- 
fidence that  it  is  not  dominated  by  any 
special  group  or  segment  and  that  it  is 
truly  a  public  auction  market,  register- 
ing the  vieu-s  of  thousands  of  investors 
and  independent  broker  dealers. 

This  enviable  reputation  of  our  se- 
curities exchanges  is  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  operated  by 
members  who  are  subject  to  rigid  con- 
trols and  who  are  predominantly  agents 
for  the  investing  public. 

In  1969,  only  7  percent  of  the  trading 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was 
by  members  for  their  own  account,  ex- 
cluding, or  course,   the   (H>erations  of 
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specialists,    floor 
brokers. 

The  members  of  the  ex 
dominantly  agents,  executing 
of  others,  fashioning  the  rulef 
change  and  conducting  its 
responsive  to  the  needs  and 
their  clients  who  are  the  inv 
and  broker- dealers  thr 
tion. 

There  is  concern  now.  how 
quarters,  that  this  system  ma ' 
ened  by  proposals  that 
agers  of  vast  funds  that  they 
from  the  public  primarily 
the  sales  of  mutual  fund 
insurance  policies,  should  b< 
also  to   be   members  of   the 
changes,  either  directly  or 
sidiaries  that  they  will  acqui 
acquired. 

These  institutions,  it  is 
trol  more  than  $200  billior 
funds. 

The   magnitude   of   the 
membership  by  institutions 
on  the  securities  exchanges 
by  the  fact  that  during  the 
1969,  a  total   54  percent  ol 
volume  of  orders  executed 
of  the  New  York  Stock 
60  percent  of  its  total  dollar 
resented  trading  by  ins 
ing  banks. 

If  institutions  representing 
tial  part  of  this  volume  were 
the  exchange,  directly  or 
sidiaries.  it  is  not  too  di£Bcu|t 
the  possible  consequences. 

First.  Many  independent 
dealers  throughout  the 
numbers,  would  be  absorbed 
simply  go  out  of  business 
lack  of  volume. 

Second.  The  thousands  o: 
vestors  who  now  rely  on  the 
those  broker-dealers  would 
of  that  judgment  and  would 
create   new   relationships 
dealers  whom  they  do  not 

Third.  To  add  the  power  of 
dealer  to  the  power  of  the 
would  create  an  enormous 
of  financial  power  in  those 
creating    units    of    power 
dominate  the  markets  by 
tions  as  well  as  by  their 
influencing  the  public  and 
business  they  handled  as 
members  of  the  exchanges. 

Potirth.  American  business 
would  no  longer  be  able 
thousands  of  public  investors 
dealers  to  make  the  market 
curities  by  their  independent 
Control  of  prices  for  their 
the  evsdution  of  their 
in  the  hands  of  relatively  few 

Fifth.  American  business 
which  need  capital  for 
fimding  would  be  at  the 
institutions.  They  would 
able  to  turn  with  assurance 
eral  public  and  the  strong. 
network  of  independent 
and  investment  bankers.  A 
tions  would  have  the  power 
fate  of  all  new  enterprises 
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obtain   the   financing   needed   to  enter 
business  or  to  expand  or  to  refinance. 

Sixth.  The  public  auction  aspect  of 
the  market  represented  by  the  exchanges 
would  largely  disappear.  Trading  would 
no  longer  truly  reflect  the  diverse  views 
of  thousands  of  investors  and  broker- 
dealers.  Liquidity — the  essential  condi- 
tion of  public  participation  in  the  secu- 
rities market  and  of  flnancial  stability — 
would  be  seriously  reduced  because  trad- 
ing would  be  in  the  hands  of  relatively 
few  institutions.  It  is  by  no  means  in- 
conceivable that  the  exchanges  as  we 
know  them  today  could  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  exist  if  this  happened.  We  have 
already  seen  the  virtual  disappearance 
of  an  exchange  market  in  bonds,  and  if 
the  volume  and  number  of  trades  in 
stocks  were  to  be  severely  reduced  as  a 
result  of  the  dominance  of  institutions 
trading  in  large  blocks,  the  business  of 
the  exchanges  would  necessarily  tend  to 
diminish  to  the  point  where  their  con- 
tinuance would  no  longer  be  feasible. 

Seventh.  The  institution  members  of 
the  exchanges  could  dominate  the  oper- 
ations and  control  the  rules  of  the  ex- 
changes, including  the  structure  of  rates 
charged  to  execute  buy  and  sell  orders; 
and  it  is  possible  that  public  investors 
would  suffer. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  as  a  nation 
desire  this  type  of  concentration  of 
flnancial  power. 

Many  institutions  realize  this  and  are 
opposed  to  opening  the  doors  of  the  ex- 
changes to  institutional  membership.  I 
should  like  at  this  point  to  offer  for  the 
record  a  statement  made  by  Edmund  A. 
Mennis,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Re- 
public National  Bank  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
and  of  Howard  Stein,  president  of  the 
Dreyfus  Pimd. 

Each  of  these  men.  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  institution  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected, cogently  presents  reasons  why 
institutional  membership  should  not  be 
permitted. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  statements 
of  John  L.  Loeb.  senior  partner  of  the 
banking  house  Loeb,  Rhoades  k  Co., 
against  institutional  membership.  Mr. 
Loeb's  statements  were  introduced  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDELL)  and  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  April  23.  1970.  on  page  12792. 

I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  idea  of  institutional 
membership  on  the  exchanges  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  the  Congress  before 
it  is  permitted. 

In  the  nature  of  the  operations  of  se- 
curities exchanges,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers must  be  limited.  Obviously,  not  all 
financial  institutions  can  possibly  be 
members.  Thus,  a  mutual  fund  or  an  in- 
surance company  which  achieves  mem- 
bership would  have  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  a  company  engaged  in  the 
same  business  which  Is  not  a  member,  or 
over  any  company,  such  as  a  bank,  which 
is  also  engaged  in  money  management, 
but  is  not  able  to  become  a  member.  The 
member  institution  would  have  the  bene- 
fit of  lower  transaction  rates  which  are 
necessarily    accorded    to    members.    It 


would  have  the  advantage  of  access  to 
information  which  comes  from  represen- 
tation on  the  floor  of  the  exchange.  It 
would  have  and  be  able  to  exploit  the 
prestige  of  exchange  membership.  It 
would  have  the  extra  power  to  affect 
prices  that  would  be  incident  to  its  in- 
fluence with  public  customers,  as  a 
broker-dealer  member. 

Next,  and  of  the  utmost  importance,  is 
the  fact  that  institutions  cannot  be  mem- 
bers of  an  exchange,  either  directly  or 
through  a  broker-dealer  subsidiary,  with- 
out raising  the  question  of  potential  con- 
flicts of  interest. 

For  example,  if  an  institution  were  a 
member,  it  would  vote  on  commission 
rates  for  executing  transactions.  If  so, 
it  could  naturally  be  expected  to  favor 
substantially  reduced  rates  on  large- 
block  trades  which  are  characteristic  of 
institutions.  If  so,  it  could  be  making  a 
choice  contrary  to  the  interests  of  small 
investors  because  the  total  yield  from 
commission  rates  must  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  operating  the  exchanges  and 
the  professionals  who  use  its  facilities — 
and  the  lower  the  rate  for  big  blocks,  the 
higher  must  be  the  rate  for  little  ones. 

Perhaps  more  alarming  than  this 
prospect,  however,  is  the  conflict  of  in- 
terest that  the  institution-member  would 
have  to  face  in  connection  with  its  dual 
position  when  it  is  both  trading  for  its 
own  account  and  as  a  broker-dealer  rep- 
resenting the  public.  If  the  institution, 
for  example,  decided  to  sell  General 
Motors  stock  in  its  own  portfolio,  would 
it  not  have  a  duty  to  advise  all  of  the 
public  customers  of  its  broker-dealer- 
member  subsidiary  also  to  sell  General 
Motors?  If  it  did  not  do  so,  would  it  not 
be  subject  to  criticism  of  proceeding  in 
bad  faith?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  in- 
stitution which  had  membership  on  the 
exchange  through  a  broker-dealer  sub- 
sidiary and  also  had  many  public  cus- 
tomers, simultaneously  sold  its  own  hold- 
ings and  advised  its  public-investor  cus- 
tomers to  sell,  it  could  be  greatly  accen- 
tuating a  market  swing,  and  in  any  event, 
it  would  be  prejudicing  its  own  ix>sition 
by  advising  public  investors  to  sell  and 
thereby  risk  depressing  the  market  upon 
which  it,  also,  would  be  selling. 

It  can  also  be  expected  that  if  the 
broker-dealer  subsidiary  became  a  mem- 
ber of  an  exchange,  it  would  in  time  en- 
gage in  the  underwriting  of  securities  of 
other  corporations.  Dangerous  conflict  of 
interest  problems  could  arise  if  the  in- 
stitution-member has  imdertaken  an  un- 
successful underwriting  commitment 
which  its  parent  is  in  a  position  to  liqui- 
date by  investing  money  which  it  is  man- 
aging for  the  public.  The  dangers  in- 
herent in  this  type  of  conflict  was  one 
of  the  factors  which  led  Congress  to  sep- 
arate commercial  and  investment  bank- 
ing in  the  Glass-Steagall  Banking  Act 
of  1933. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  in- 
troducing this  bill  which  would  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to 
require  that  national  securities  ex- 
changes, by  their  own  rules,  provide  that 
no  person  may  be  a  member  of  the  ex- 
change or  a  parent  of  a  member  unless 
it  is  primarily  engaged  in  the  transaction 
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of  business  as  a  broker  or  dealer  in 
securities.  This  bill  is  drafted  so  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  tie  various  exchanges  can  imple- 
ment its  provisions  by  specific  defini- 
tions, adapted  to  their  special  needs. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  are  some  problem  areas  in 
this  proposal  which  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

First,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  there 
are  some  institutions  such  as  mutual 
funds  which  have  membership  on  one 
or  more  of  tlie  regional  stock  exchanges. 
This  bill  as  introduced  would  prohibit 
such  membership.  This  problem,  of 
course,  requires  careful  examination, 
which  I  am  sure  the  committee  Is  pre- 
pared to  give. 

Second,  there  are  also  some  institu- 
tions such  as  mutual  funds  that  are 
owned  by  or  affiliated  with  broker -deal- 
ers which  are  members  of  the  New  York 
and  other  stock  exchanges.  This  bill 
would  permit  continuation  of  that  sitiia- 
tion.  This  problem  also  has  to  be  care- 
fully explored,  and  again,  I  feel  that  the 
committee  will  give  It  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  turbiilence 
In  the  securities  exchanges  has  raised 
many  questions  about  the  whole  process 
of  buying  and  selling  in  which  they  are 
involved.  It  has  also  focused  attention 
on  the  possible  permanent  effects  of  the 
trading  In  very  large  blocks  of  stock  by 
mutual  funds  and  other  volume  stock- 
holders. 

This  combination  further  affected  by 
the  need  to  find  new  methods  of  han- 
dling the  paperwork  involved  in  daily 
volume  often  far  above  10  million  shares 
suggests  that  the  time  has  come  when 
Congress  should  take  a  new  look  at  the 
organization  and  operation  of  these  ex- 
changes. It  is  against  this  background 
that  the  problem  of  institutional  mem- 
bership must  be  studied  and  evaluated. 

To  that  end  this  bill  is  offered  not  as 
a  solution  but  as  a  point  of  departure  to 
give  all  factors  to  the  industry  a  chance 
to  help  us  work  out  a  new  pattern  or 
confirm  that  the  present  one  Is  accept- 
able. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Bankmg  and 
Currency  Committee  can  find  time  on 
its  program  for  early  hearings  and  can- 
sideratlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuKDicK).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4004)  to  limit  membership 
on  national  securities  exchanges,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Beknett  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sparkman),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


S.  4005— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROHIBIT  THE  USE  FOR  PO- 
LITICAL PURPOSES  OF  CERTAIN 
FUNDS  COLL'ECrTED  BY  LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS  FROM  THEIR 
MEMBERS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.-fTowDt,  and  Mr,  Thurmokd,  I  Intro- 


duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Labor  Management  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  so  as  to 
prohibit  the  use  for  political  pmposes  of 
certain  funds  collected  by  labor  organi- 
zations from  their  members,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Direct  use  of  union  dues  money  for 
supporting  presidential,  senatorial,  or 
congressional  candidates  in  campaigns 
is  now  illegal  under  title  18,  section  619, 
of  the  United  States  Code.  However,  la- 
bor leaders  can  and  do  use  dues  money 
in  State  and  local  elections;  and,  as  we 
all  know,  It  is  quite  simple  to  get  around 
this  law  by  setting  up  a  separate  com- 
mittee to  support  political  candidates. 
This  Is  frequently  accomplished  with 
only  the  thinnest  veil  of  disguise. 

When  this  happens,  the  individual 
imlon  member  from  whom  these  funds 
are  obtained  has  no  choice  of  how  the 
moneys  are  to  be  used.  The  choice  of 
financially  supporting  particular  candi- 
dates Is  that  of  union  leaders,  not  the  to- 
dividual  union  members.  The  todividual 
member  is  often  put  to  the  position  of 
contributmg  to  the  support  of  a  candi- 
date with  whom  he  does  not  agree.  The 
only  remedy  available  to  a  union  mem- 
ber is  to  bring  a  law  suit  to  get  back  part 
of  his  dues  If  he  does  not  agi-ee  with  the 
imion  leader's  choice  of  candidates.  This 
remedy  is  expensive,  Inadequate,  and.  to 
reality,  impractical.  The  cost  of  such  a 
law  suit,  evm  to  the  nature  of  a  class 
action,  would  be  many  times  that  of  the 
dues  paid.  The  remedy  is  fine  to  theory; 
in  reality,  it  is  nonexistent. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  is  of  particular 
importance  to  today's  society  where  the 
political  funds  of  a  large  union  coupled 
with  the  Impact  of  today's  sophisticated 
communications  media  could  reverse  the 
outcome  of  an  election.  My  bill  would  not 
halt  a  union  from  having  this  amount  of 
political  mfluence  if  It  were  accomplished 
by  finances  voluntarily  paid  by  union 
members  and  collected  separately  from 
dues.  Nor  would  my  bill  prevent  unions 
from  using  union  funds  for  lobbs^g  or 
other  purposes  directly  related  to  legiti- 
mate labor  ends.  It  would  only  preclude 
a  union  from  ustog  any  dues  money  col- 
lected from  a  member  covered  by  en 
agreement  requirtog  membership  to  siKh 
labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment for  political  purposes. 

The  net  effect  of  my  bill  would  be  +o  al- 
low all  union  members  to  contribute  or 
not  contribute  to  the  political  cause  of 
their  choosing.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished without  dlluti<H  of  legitimate 
union  political  influence. 

This  bill  is  a  fair  and  equitable  solution 
to  the  serious  problem  of  abuse  of  to- 
dividual  political  rights.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  support  such 
necessary  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
DicK) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propria*^^ly  ref  -  rred. 

The  bill  (S.  4005)  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1959  so  as  to  prohibit  the  use  for 
political  purposes  of  certato  funds  col- 
lected by  labor  organizationi  from  ttieir 
members,  and  for  other  purposes,  totzt>- 
duced  by  Mr.  DoKnacx  (for  himself  and 


other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S.  4006— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  MAKE  IT  AN  UNFAIR  LABOR 
PRACTICE  FOR  A  LABOR  ORGA- 
NIZATION TO  DISCTRIMINATE  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  RACE,  COLOR,  RE- 
LIGION, OR  NATIONAL  ORIGIN 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Pack- 
v^'ooD,  and  Mr.  Toweb,  I  totroduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as 
to  make  it  an  imfair  labor  practice  for  a 
labor  organization  to  discriminate  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origto. 

The  past  several  years  have  seen  an 
awakemng  of  the  American  conscience 
to  the  realization  that  discrimtoatlon 
still  exists  to  America  and  that  the  Amer- 
icsm  mtoority  groups  do  not  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  our  society. 

Following  that  realization  came  a 
flurry  of  activity  to  American  courts  and 
legislatures  seeking  to  undo  almost  200 
years  of  discrinunation.  The  result  of  all 
this  activity  has  been  significant  and 
beneficial  steps  toward  equal  opportunity 
for  all  Americans  to  such  areas  as  voting, 
houstog,  and  education.  But  before  the 
flurry  subsides  and  before  the  American 
conscience  can  rest  there  is  much  to  be 
done. 

The  area  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity is  one  area  of  civil  rights  which 
must  be  improved.  It  is  particularly  of- 
fensive to  see  the  backbone  of  our  free 
enterprise  sj-stem  wracked  with  employ- 
ment discrimination.  Employment  dis- 
crimination becomes  more  offensive  as  it 
grows  in  scale  and  practice.  For  this 
reason  my  bill  is  aimed  at  the  largest  and 
strongest  factor  to  the  labor  field  today, 
the  labor  unions.  Labor  imions,  through 
their  power  as  certified  exclusive  bar- 
gaining agents  of  the  employees,  are  to  a 
perfect  position  to  control  hirings.  fir- 
ings, advancements,  seniority,  and  other 
employment  practices  which  easily  lend 
themselves  to  abase. 

Certainly  my  bill  is  not  the  first  to 
realize  and  attempt  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem. Hopefully,  mtoe  will  prevail  where 
others  failed.  Various  Presidents  have 
seen  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
have  acted  on  a  very  limited  scale  to  con- 
trol employment  discrimination  through 
the  Issuance  of  executive  orders.  These 
orders  only  forbade  discrimination  as 
mvolved  to  Federal  contracts,  a  mmor 
segment  of  the  labor  world.  Congress 
enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
which  created  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  in  title  vn. 
The  primary  function  of  the  EECX;  was 
to  enJbrce  employment  equality  but  it 
was  not  delegated  enough  sanction  power 
to  accomplish  its  function.  Attempted 
Supreme  C^urt  enforc«nent  of  title  vn 
has  proven  more  effective  but  legal  tech- 
nicalities have  pre\'ented  the  Court  from 
achieving  full  implementation  of  title 
vn  totent. 

My  bill  would  remedy  the  heretofore 
confused  state  of  the  law  by  placmg 
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union  employment  discriminitions 
they  rightfully  belong,  unde  • 
labor  practices  of  the   Nat 
Relations  Act.  This  would  pis  ce 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  t  le 
Labor  Relations  Board;   th( 
being  faster  and  cheaper  enip 
a    national    policy    by    an 
which  is  more  conversant 
and  their  hiring  practices. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  thbt 
icans  of  conscience  will  supp  or 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  do  tl  e 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  i 
DicK>.  The  bill  will  be  recei 
propriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  4006'    to  ani4nd 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act  si  i 
it  unfair  labor  practice  for  a 
nization  to  discriminate  on 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick 
and  other  Senators',  was  rdceiv 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referr 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Put»lic 


S.  4007— INTRODUCTION  pF  A  BILL 
TO    REQUIRE    THAT    EMPLOYEES 
VOTING  IN    CERTAIN 
BE  AFFORDED  AN 
TO  VOTE  AGAINST  REPRESENTA- 
TION   BY     ANY 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  on  be 


half  of  myself.  Mr.  Bennett, 


and  Mr.  Thurmond.  I  intro<luce  for  ap 


propriate  reference  a  bill  tc 
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Mr.  Tower. 


amend  the 


National  Labor  Relations  iict  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  certification  of  represer  tatives  only 
upon  vote  by  secret  ballot  o'.  50  percent 
of  employees  entitled  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion, and  to  require  that  employees  vot- 
ing in  such  elections  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  against  re  presentation 
by  an  individual  or  organiza  Jon. 

During  the  past  35  years  much  effec- 
tive and  beneficial  labor  lej  islation  has 
been  enacted.  Original  labor  legislation 
curtailed  the  powers  and  abuses  of  man- 
agement by  strengthening  abor's  posi- 
tion by  providing  effective  labor  union 
machinery.  Strengthened  libor  unions 
provided  suCBcient  protectioii  from  man- 
agement abuses  but  created  an  environ- 
ment where  labor  union  doniination  lead 
to  union  abuse  of  the  workers.  Later 
legislation,  principally  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disc  osure  Act  of 
1959,  sought  to  rectify  this  ijnbalance  by 
specifically  protecting  varioi  s  individual 
rights  from  union  abuse.  The  1959  act 
was  effective  but  it  failed  to  i  >rotect  some 
inviolable  individual  rights.  One  such 
right  left  unprotected  was  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  majority  rxile. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  collective  bargaining  process  is  the 
choice  of  the  union  which  is  to  bt  the 
exclusive  bargaining  agent  f  jr  the  whole 
imit.  The  present  status  of  labor  law  is 
such  that  a  minority  of  the  laborers  can 
choose  the  exclusive  barga  ning  agent. 
Today,  the  National  Labcr  Relations 
Board  will  recognize  a  unioi  as  the  ex- 
clusive bargaining  agent  for  a  unit  if 
such  xrnion  presents  authorcation  cards 
signed  or  forged  by  a  substfintial  num- 
ber of  the  imit  laborers.  Certification 


elections  are  won  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting  rather  than  a  majority  of  the 
unit. 

This  bill  eliminates  such  questionable 
practices  by  requiring  that  an  election 
be  held  in  every  contest  for  union  repre- 
sentation, thus  eliminating  the  authori- 
zation card  technique. 

It  also  provides  that  in  any  election  a 
majority,  as  opposed  to  a  plurality,  of 
employees  must  vote  for  a  specific  union 
before  its  representation  will  be  certi- 
fied as  valid.  In  the  event  that  a  majority 
preference  for  a  specific  union  or  non- 
representation  is  not  evinced,  then  a 
runoff  election  will  be  held  in  order  to 
determine  the  final  choice  of  the  em- 
ployees. Finally,  the  bill  requires  that 
each  ballot  specifically  provide  a  choice 
for  "no  union  representation."  thus 
making  clear  to  the  employee  that  he 
does  have  a  choice. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  simply  guar- 
antees laborers  the  same  election  rights 
that  all  the  rest  of  us  take  for  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Bur- 
dick).  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  iS.  4007)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
certification  of  representatives  only 
upon  vote  by  secret  ballot  of  50  percent 
of  employees  entitled  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion, and  to  require  that  employees  vot- 
ing in  such  elections  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  against  representation 
by  any  individual  or  organization,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dominick  <for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


S  4008— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  MAKE  IT  AN  UNFAIR  LABOR 
PRACTICE  TO  REQUIRE  A  PERSON 
WHO  CONSCIENTIOUSLY  OBJECTS 
TO  MEMBERSHIP  IN  A  LABOR  OR- 
GANIZATION TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
SUCH  AN  ORGANIZATION  AS  A 
CONDITION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Tower, 
and  Mr.  Thurmond,  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
make  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  to  re- 
quire a  person  to  join  a  labor  organiza- 
tion as  a  condition  of  employment  where 
such  person's  religious  beliefs  are  con- 
trary to  labor  organization  membership. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion recognizes  and  protects  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religious  belief  in  the  United 
States.  Just  as  important  as  the  written 
first  amendment  is  the  unwritten  funda- 
mental tradition  of  religious  freedom  in 
America.  This  tradition  was  bom  with 
our  Founding  Fathers  who  colonized 
America  to  avoid  religious  persecution  in 
Europe. 

There  are  people  in  the  United  States 
today  who  are  inadvertently  being  denied 
their  freedom  of  religion.  These  are  the 
people  who  belong  to  religious  denomina- 
tions which  believe  that  membership  in 
or  support  of  a  labor  organization  is 
wrong.  Members  of  these  denominations 


are  forced  to  violate  their  religious  con- 
science and  jein  labor  unions  or  suffer 
the  obvious  economic  consequences. 

My  bill  would  protect  the  religious 
freedom  of  these  people  by  allowing  them 
to  work  for  an  employer  without  being 
required  to  join  or  financially  support  a 
union  organization.  It  protects  the  re- 
ligious beliefs  of  union  members  without 
allowing  them  to  avoid  dues  paying  re- 
sponsibilities, by  providing  that  in  lieu 
of  paying  dues,  the  individual  contribute 
a  like  amount  to  any  nonrellgious  char- 
itable fund  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501'c)t3)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  The  particular  charity  would 
be  designated  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
individual  and  the  union. 

Admittedly  the  number  of  persons  af- 
fected by  my  bill  would  be  relatively 
small,  although  more  than  many  people 
would  suppose.  The  number  affected  is 
not  relevant  because  religious  freedom 
should  never  be  predicated  on  practical 
political  factors  of  majorities  or  votes. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  perhaps  seems 
inconsequential  to  many  people,  but  who 
are  we  or  they  to  deny  a  very  important 
and  fundamental  right  to  those  people 
who  have  different  religious  views  than 
our  own.  We  must  correct  this  situation 
as  rapidly  as  possible  so  that  our  prac- 
tices are  consistent  with  our  fundamen- 
tal principles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Burdick  ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4008)  to  make  it  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  to  require  a  person 
who  conscientiously  objects  to  member- 
ship in  a  labor  organization  to  be  a 
member  of  such  an  organization  as  a 
condition  of  employment;  introduced  by 
Mr.  Dominick  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators ) .  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S.  4009— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  MAKE  IT  AN  UNFAIR  LABOR 
PRACTICE  FOR  A  LABOR  ORGA- 
NIZATION TO  IMPOSE  SANCTIONS 
AGAINST  ITS  MEMBERS  FOR  EX- 
CEEDING PRODUCTION  QUOTAS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Thurmond  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as 
to  make  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
a  labor  organization  to  impose  sanctions 
against  its  members  for  exceeding  pro- 
duction quotas. 

The  foundation  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem rests  firmly  on  the  principle  that 
a  person  shall  be  compensated  propor- 
tionately to  the  labor  that  he  expends. 
Under  our  system  no  one  is  compensated 
for  the  labor  of  others  and  conversely 
no  one  is  thwarted  or  retarded  by  the 
accomplishments  of  his  coworkers.  Our 
free  enterprise  system  encourages  and 
rewards     individual     accomplishments. 

Many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  this 
country  rose  from  humble  beginnings. 
Where  would  these  people  be  today  with- 
out the  Incentive  and  impetus  of  the 
competitive  free  enterprise  system? 

A  recent  decision  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  indicates  that  per- 
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haps  the  above  principles  no  longer  ap- 
ply in  today's  labor  markets.  The  Board 
upheld  the  right  of  imions  to  set  pro- 
duction quotas  and  enforce  the  quotas 
by  appropriate  sanctions.  Thus,  an  ef- 
ficient employee  who  produces  more  than 
a  set  quota  can  be  fined  or  otherwise 
punished. 

This  decision  discourages  and  frus- 
trates the  efficient  employee  and  en- 
courages and  supports  the  mediocre 
laborer.  My  bill  would  rectify  this  pres- 
ent status  of  the  lav/  by  denying  the 
imions  the  power  to  set  and  enforce 
production  quotas. 

The  result  of  my  bill  would  be  to  once 
again  encourage  each  employee  to  work 
to  the  best  of  his  abilities  and  be  propor- 
tionately compensated  for  his  labors 
without  being  restricted  by  arbitrary 
union  quotas. 

Management  would  benefit  by  receiv- 
ing efficient  work  rather  than  the  previ- 
ous token  labor  efforts  in  return  for  labor 
expenses.  Unions  would  surely  support 
this  effort  to  remove  quotas  and  thus 
remove  earning  ceilings.  The  only  de- 
tractors to  my  bill  would  be  the  previ- 
ously protected  lazy  and  inefficient  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  indus- 
trious working  men  and  women  of  this 
coxmtry  will  support  my  bill  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  do  like- 
wise 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Burdick).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4009)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  make 
it  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  labor 
organization  to  impose  sanctions  against 
its  members  for  exceeding  production 
quotas.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  for  reintro- 
ducing the  five  bills  to  reform  existing 
labor  legislation  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Railway 
Labor  Act. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  all  of 
these  bills.  Labor  reform  is  an  area  to 
which  Congress  should  be  giving  a  great 
amount  of  attention  in  light  of  the  re- 
cent turmoil  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions. Passage  of  the  bills  just  introduced 
by  Senator  Dominick  would  be  a  great 
step  toward  improving  our  existing  labor 
laws.  The  time  for  reform  is  long  over- 
due. 

I  think  we  can  all  admit  that  the 
amazing  growth  of  collective  bargaining 
has  strengthened  the  negotiating  posi- 
tion of  blue  collar  workers,  which  in 
turn  has  contributed  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  free-market  economy.  Union 
growth  has  paralleled  the  growth  of 
business  and  management  to  produce  a 
unique  balance  in  labor-management 
relations:  A  relationship  not  found  in 
centrally  directed  authoritarian  systems. 
However,  it  should  always  be  the  Job 
of  those  who  write  the  laws  to  insure 
the  continuation  of  this  balance  in  la- 
bor-management relations.  For  the  most 
part.  Congress  in  the  past  has  reacted 


responsibly  to  this  task.  The  result  of 
this  action  has  been  represented  by  the 
passage  of  such  monumental  legislation 
as  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the 
RaUway  Labor  Act,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  and  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act.  The 
need  for  this  legislation  was  apparent 
at  the  time  of  its  passage.  However,  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  is  a  continu- 
ing and  updating  process,  and  it  must 
recognize  the  need  for  revision  of  exist- 
ing laws  already  on  the  books. 

The  Senate's  consideration  and  even- 
tual passage  of  the  bills  I  now  cosponsor 
with  Senator  Dominick  would  assist  in 
maintaining  this  balance.  More  import- 
ant, however,  it  would  protect  the  rights 
of  both  union  and  nonunion  workers 
whose  protection  should  be  foremost  in 
the  minds  of  those  debating  this  type 
of  legislation.  In  many  instances,  in  my 
opinion,  the  rights  of  the  individual 
laborer  have  been  either  forgotten  or 
abused  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  a  few  who  maintain  that 
they  speak  for  the  entire  American 
working  force.  The  individual's  rights 
within  the  working  community  should 
and  must  be  protected.  Therefore,  I 
urge  prompt  consideration  of  the  bills 
just  introduced  and  explained  by  Sena- 
tor Dobunick  of  Colorado. 


S.  4013— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROHJBIT  CERTAIN  COM- 
BINA-nONS  AND  CONTROL  BE- 
TWEEN ELECTRIC  AND  GAS 
UTILITIES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  require  divestiture  of  combination 
gas-electric  companies,  and  other  inter- 
locking interests  between  these  forms 
of  energy. 

There  presently  are  78  such  combina- 
tion companies.  Together  they  account 
for  43  percent  of  the  total  sales  of  elec- 
tric power  by  private  companies. 

I  offer  this  legislation  because  com- 
petition between  electricity  and  gas  in- 
duces lower  rates  and  better  service.  We 
need  more  competition  to  curb  inflation. 

The  record  made  during  6  days  of 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  headed  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart),  shows  that  it  is  time 
to  rein  in  galloping  oUgopoly  in  the 
energy  industries.  Oil  companies  have 
acquired  the  major  coal  companies. 
Large  investor -owned  utilities  are  leas- 
ing coal  reserves  crucially  important  to 
municipal  electric  systems.  The  tradi- 
tional sotu-ce  of  federally  generated  elec- 
tricity— hydropower — ^is  a  s1«adily  de- 
creasing component  of  our  total  genera- 
tion. And  in  a  giveaway  scheme  worse 
thsm  Dixon-Yates,  the  administration 
has  proposed  the  sale  of  the  Federal 
Government's  uranium  enrichment 
plants  to  private  industry. 

The  right  to  choose — one  of  the  basic 
consumer  rights  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy — is  a  sharply  diminished 
right  for  utility  consumers.  As  their 
options  in  shopping  for  utility  service 
dwindles,  the  control  of  energy  accumu- 
lates in  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  farther 
and  farther  removed  from  the  ineffectual 
regulatory  commissions  and  the  public. 


whose  only  function  is  to  pay  the  biUs 
emitting  from  distant  computers. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  today  in- 
troduced is  supported  by  ofiScials  of 
straight  gas  companies.  They  point  out 
that  investors  in  straight  gas  companies 
do  as  well  as  investors  in  combination 
companies,  but  that  straight  gas  com- 
panies provide  more  service  at  lower 
rates,  because  they  have  to  compete. 
Later  in  my  remarks  I  shall  include  in 
the  record  pertinent  comments  by  Presi- 
dent Robert  H.  Willis  of  the  Connecticut 
Natural  Gas  Corp.  Part  IV  of  the  hear- 
ings on  S.  607.  the  utility  consumers' 
counsel  bill,  also  includes  supporting 
commentary  from  William  J.  Crowley, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  American 
Gas  Association. 

However,  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
which  represents  combination  and 
straight  electric  companies,  has  hedged 
on  the  important  question  of  competi- 
tion through  divestiture.  I  hope  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Fourth  of  July  will  imbue 
EEI  speakers  with  the  good  old  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  competition  concept 
embodied  in  my  bill. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
industries  and  agencies  affected  by  this 
bill  and  other  interested  parties  will  offer 
their  comments  on  it  during  the  next  6 
months.  I  intend  to  reintroduce  the  bill, 
or  a  revision  Incorporating  suggested 
changes,  early  next  year,  and  to  request 
hearings  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  bill,  remarks  by 
Robert  H.  Willis,  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut Natural  Gas  Corp.,  and  the 
names  of  the  78  combination  companies. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill,  statement,  and  list  of 
combination  companies  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4013)  to  prohibit  certain 
combinations  and  control  between  elec- 
tric and  gas  utilities,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Metcalf,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  4013 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Federal  Power  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  part  as  follows: 
Part  IV — Separation  Between  Electric  and 
Gas   Uthjtt   Faciuties.   Operations,   and 
Interests 

Sec.  401.  Declaration  of  Policy.  It  Is  de- 
clared that  the  national  public  interest,  the 
Interests  of  consvuners  of  electrical  *nd  gas 
services,  and  the  Interests  of  the  national 
defense  in  a  strong  and  competitive  energy 
industry,  may  be  materially  affected  when 
the  generation,  transmission,  distribution  or 
sale  of  electricity  and  gas  are  under  common 
ownership  or  control  within,  or  outside,  a 
general  sales  area;  and  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  promote  inter-energy  com- 
petition between  electricity  and  gas  when- 
ever possible,  and  to  ensure  that  their  rates 
and  the  quality  of  their  services,  shall  relate 
to  costs  of  providing  such  forms  of  energy,  as 
well  as  to  the  independent  management  de- 
cisions of  their  re^)ectlve  operations. 
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Sec.  402.  Definitions.  As  used  In  this  Part, 
unless  the  context  otherwise  i  tqulres — 

(a)  The  term  "person"  mems  «n  Indi- 
vidual or  company. 

(b)  The  term  "company"  iieans  a  cor- 
poration, a  partnership,  an  issoclatlon,  a 
joint  stock  company,  a  business  trust  or  an 
organised  group  of  persons,  whether  In- 
corporated or  not;  or  any  receiver,  trustee 
or  other  liquidating  agent  of  ar  y  of  the  fore- 
going In  his  capacity  as  sucli;  having  an 
annual  gross  operating  revenu  i  in  excess  of 
tl  million;  but  not  including  any  coopera- 
tively, federally,  municipally,  ur  other  pub- 
licly owned  person,  company  or  organiza- 
tion. 

(c)  The  term  "electric  utllitr"  means  any 
company  which  owns  or  opei  ites  facilities 
used  for  the  generation,  transmission  or  dls- 
trlbuUon  of  electric  energy  f  >r  sale,  other 
than  sale  to  tenants  of  the  em  jloyees  of  the 
company  operating  such  facll  ties  for  their 
own  use  and  not  for  resale. 

(d)  The  term  "gas  utility  ■  means  any 
company  which  owns  or  opeiates  facilities 
used  in  the  production,  geneiatlon  or  dis- 
tribution of  natural  or  manufaetvired  gas  for 
heat,  light  and  power  (other  i  han  distribu- 
tion to  tenants  or  employees  o;  the  company 
operating  such  facilities  for  their  own  use 
and  not  for  resale.) 

(e)  The  term  "control"  means  actual  as 
well  as  legal  control,  whether  maintained  or 
exercised  through  or  by  reason  of  the  method 
or  circumstance  surrounding  organizations 
or  operations,  through  or  by  common  di- 
rectors, officers,  or  stockholders  a  voting  trust 
or  tnists,  a  holding  or  investment  company  or 
companies,  or  through  or  by  any  other  direct 
or  Indirect  means,  and  also  includes  the 
power  to  exercise  control. 

(f)  The  term  "commission"  1  oeans  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  a  nemtjer  there- 
of, respectively. 

Sec.  403.  Prohibited  Condu<  t.  On  or  after 
January  1,  1972,  It  shall  be  uilawful: 

(a)  for  any  electrical  utility,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  own  or  oi>erate  facilities  used 
In  the  production,  generation  or  distribu- 
tion of  natural  or  manufactured  gas  for 
beat,  light  and  power;  and  for  any  gas 
utility,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  own  or  oper- 
ate faclllUes  used  for  the  geiiEraUon.  trans- 
mission or  distribution  of  ( lectrlc  energy 
for  sale; 

(b)  for  any  electric  utility,  or  any  person 
controlling,  controlled  by.  or  under  com- 
mon control  with  such  a  vtility,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  to  acquire  any  interest  in  or 
control  of,  or  to  continue  to  maintain  any 
Interest  in  or  control  of,  anj    gas  utility; 

(c)  for  any  director,  officer,  or  agent  of 
an  electric  utility  or  of  any  ]>erson  control- 
ling, controlled  by,  or  under  common  con- 
trol with  such  a  utility,  in  h  s  or  their  own 
personal  pecuniary  Interest,  to  own,  lease, 
control,  or  hold  any  intere  >t  In  any  gas 
utility,    directly   or   indirectl;'; 

(d)  for  any  gas  utility  or  any  person  con- 
trolling, controlled  by,  or  i  mder  common 
control  with  such  a  utility,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  acquire  any  interest  in  or  con- 
trol of.  or  to  continue  to  mi,lntaln  any  in- 
terest in  or  control  of,  any  'lectrlc  utility; 
or 

(e)  for  any  director,  offlcei ,  or  agent  of  a 
gas  utility  or  of  any  persm  controlling, 
controlled  by,  or  xmder  « mmon  control 
with  such  a  utility.  In  hla  or  their  own 
personal  pecuniary  Interest,  to  own,  lease, 
control,  or  hold  any  interest  in,  any  electric 
utility,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Sec.  404.  Authority  of  the  Commission: 
Investigation  and  Enforcement. 

(a)  The  Commission  Is  beieby  authorized, 
upon  complaint,  or  upon  I  ts  own  Inltla- 
Uva  without  complaint,  but  i  kfter  notice  and 
hearing,  to  investigate  lAd  determine 
whether  any  peraon  la  viola  ing  any  of  the 
provisions  set  forth  In  Section  403  of  this 
part.  If  the  Commission  flndk  after  such  In- 
vestigation that  any  person  ^  violating  any 
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of  such  provisions,  it  shall  by  order  require 
such  person  to  take  such  action  as  may  oe 
necessary.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
to  prevent  continuance  of  such  violation. 
The  provisions  of  the  subsection  shall  be  in 
addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  any 
other  enforcement  provisions  contained  In, 
or  applicable  for  purposes  of  enforcement  of, 
this  Act. 

(b>  The  district  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  upon  the  complaint 
of  the  Commission  or  any  other  party  in  In- 
terest, alleging  a  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  403,  or  disobedience  of  any 
order  issued  by  the  Commission  thereunder 
by  any  person;  and  to  issue  such  writs  of  In- 
junction or  other  proper  process,  mandatory 
or  otherwise,  as  may  be  necessary  to  restrain 
such  person  from  violation  of  such  provision 
or  to  compel  obedience  to  such  order. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time,  for  good  cause  shown,  make  such  orders 
supplemental  to  any  order  made  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 

Sec.  405.  Penalties.  Any  individual  who 
willfully  violates  any  provisions  of  this  Part 
or  any  rule,  regulation  or  order,  thereunder, 
shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
9100,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
two  years  or  both,  except  that  in  a  case  of 
violation  by  a  person  which  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual the  fine  imposed  upon  such  person 
shall  be  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,000. 


The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Metcalf 
is  as  follows: 

Are  Combination  UTn-rrns  in  the 
Public  Interest? 
(By  Robert  H.  Willis,  president.  Connecticut 
Natural  Gas  Corp.) 
Honorable  moderator  O'Connor,  fellow 
jMinellsts  and  guests.  It  Is  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  to  be  a  panelist  in  this  Second 
Briefing  Conference  Toward  a  Comprehen- 
sive National  Energy  Policy.  It  so  happens 
that  my  views  on  National  Energy  Policy  and 
on  combination  utilities  are  almost  identi- 
cal, namely — that  the  public  Interest  is 
served  best  by  policies  which  stimulate  max- 
imum competition  amongst  energy  suppUers. 
As  the  only  member  of  this  panel  from  a 
non-eomblnatlon  utility  operating  company, 
I  hope  to  convince  you  that  a  straight  gas 
or  electric  company,  with  a  marketing  strat- 
egy dictated  by  competition,  will  perform 
better  than  a  combination  company.  I  am 
fortunate  to  represent  this  position  on  the 
panel  since  it  Is  the  one  In  which  I  believe 
deeply.  In  fact,  I  hope  to  prove  to  you  that 
non-comblnatlon  companies,  which  for  con- 
venience I  win  call  straight  utilities,  show 
superior  performance. 

As  would  be  reasonably  expected,  my  di- 
rectness in  answering  the  question  posed  to 
the  panel  U  based  In  part  on  personal  preju- 
dice, since  I  am  very  much  involved  in  what 
Is  referred  to  In  the  utility  business  as  a 
"straight"  company.  For  more  than  120 
years.  Connecticut  Natural  Oaa  Corporation, 
as  our  name  describes,  has  been  serving  only 
one  master — gas!  More  Importantly,  however, 
my  answer  Is  based  on  fact  and  first  hand 
experience. 

The  superiority  of  performance  of  straight 
utUltles  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  singularity 
of  energy  source  carries  with  It  healthy. 
biUlt-ln  competition  which  provides  far 
greater  benefits  to  the  public  than  are  pos- 
sible under  two-headed  electric/gas,  ar- 
rangements. Admittedly,  a  combination 
company  can  achieve  measurable  economies 
in  meter  reading,  billing  and  certain  admin- 
istrative expenses,  but  these  fall  short  of 
the  basic  obligation  of  serving  the  Interests 
of  the  public  to  the  fullest.  A  fair  "public 
interest  standard"  la  the  rendering  of  the 
highest  quality  utility  service  to  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  people  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible costs. 

I  want  to  turn  shortly  to  some  actual 
cases    from    the    Connecticut   Natural    Qas 


Corporation's  service  area  as  the  best  prooT 
of  my  thesis  that  straight  utilities  serve  the 
public  interest  better  than  combination 
companies,  but  permit  me  to  succumb  for  a 
moment  to  national  statistics.  The  annual 
survey  of  gas  appliance  use  In  residential 
dwellings  complied  by  the  American  Gas 
Association  Bureau  of  Statistics  shows: 

(1)  That  12%  more  new  homes  install 
g.^s  heat  In  straight  gas  company  service 
areas  than  In  combination  company  areas. 

(2)  That  the  number  of  new  homes  xeith- 
out  available  gns  service  has  Increased  from 
15  ro  In  1963  to  19;.  In  1966  for  combination 
companies  compared  with  a  constant  11 '.o 
for  straight  companies. 

(3)  That  competition  for  the  air  condi- 
tioning market  made  gas  air  conditioning 
available  to  ten  times  the  number  of  new 
multi-family  structures  using  gas  In  straight 
gas  company  areas  than  In  combination 
company  areas. 

(4)  That  average  gas  use  per  residential 
customer  Is  9';  higher  In  straight  gas  utility 
areas  than  Is  gas  use  in  combination  com- 
pany areas. 

(5)  That  average  residential  gas  rates  are 
75 ';o  higher  In  combination  company  areas 
than  In  straight  gas  areas. 

(6)  That  average  residential  gas  rates  have 
been  declining  in  straight  gas  areas  over  the 
last  three  or  four  years  while  these  rates  have 
not  declined  In  combination  company  areas. 

This  past  January,  a  distinguished  panel 
made  a  straight  vs  combination  company 
presentation  to  the  New  York  Society  of  Se- 
curity Analysts.  One  of  our  panelists  today 
also  participated  In  that  presentation,  de- 
fending combination  utilities.  In  that  debate 
there  was  rather  surprising  unanimity  that 
the  results  for  investors  In  straight  utility 
companies  had  been  about  the  same  as  for 
those  Investing  in  combination  companies. 
If  the  conclusion  can  be  accepted  as  valid, 
and  if  the  previously  enumerated  AOA  statis- 
tics are  also  supiiortable,  and  I  believe  they 
are,  then  only  one  logical  conclusion  can  be 
drawn: 

//  results  for  investors  are  the  same,  but 
straight  gas  companies  provide  more  service 
at  lover  rates,  the  straight  gas  companies 
must  be  forced  by  competition  to  conduct 
more  efficient  operatioiu;  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  competitive  forces  on  economy-of- 
operation  must  be  substantially  greater  than 
the  savings  from  single  meter  reading,  bill- 
ing and  administrative  costs. 

I  may  appear  to  be  critical  of  the  man- 
agement of  combination  utilities.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  my  intention.  Rather. 
I  l>elleve  It  Is  Inherent  that  the  manager  of 
a  combination  company  carry  water  on  both 
shoulders.  The  combination  company  system 
requires  this.  No,  the  fault  Is  not  with  man- 
agement. It  Is  with  the  system  and  its  lack 
of  the  competitive  hormone  which.  In  turn, 
stunts  its  economic  performance  with  the 
public. 

To  focus  more  clearly  on  these  forces,  per- 
mit me  to  deal  brlefiy  with  several  case  his- 
tories of  some  first  hand  comparisons  of 
straight  vs  combination  utility  company  op- 
erations In  and  near  the  franchise  area  of 
our  company. 

In  Connecticut,  we  enjoy  no  exclusive 
franchise  to  serve  the  public.  In  some  terri- 
tories, the  state  legislature  has  granted  fran- 
chise rights  to  several  companies  to  serve 
customers  with  Identical  utility  services.  In 
other  areas  within  the  state,  the  legal  back- 
ground of  franchise  rights  Is  controversial. 
In  these  situations,  several  utilities  find 
themselves  serving  the  same  territory.  For 
example,  in  1964,  we  Inaugurated  gas  service 
to  the  Town  of  Windsor,  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  communities  in  the  area;  a  town 
that  has  been  served  by  a  combination  utility 
since  1906.  During  the  past  10  years  the  num- 
ber oX  gas  customers  served  by  them  has  re- 
mained virtually  static  while  the  number  of 
electric  customers  has  increased  rapidly. 
From  a  standing  start  in  1964,  CNO  is  pres- 
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ently  supplying  one-third  the  number  of  gas 
customers  still  retained  by  the  combination 
company. 

By  1974,  a  period  of  nine  years,  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  growth,  our  company  will  be  serv- 
ing a  far  greater  number  of  customers  than 
the  number  the  combination  company  could 
retain  after  seventy  years. 

Another  Indication  of  comparative  growth 
rates  In  serving  the  public  with  gas  can  be 
found  m  the  readily  available  statistics  of 
wholesale  gas  supply.  Algonquin  Gas  "n-ans- 
mlsslon  Company  supplies  gas  at  wholesale 
to  the  two  combination  uUUtles  In  Connecti- 
cut as  well  as  to  several  straight  gas  utilities. 
Our  gas  requirements  have  been  growing  at 
a  rate  17'-«  faster  in  the  last  three  years  than 
the  fastest  growing  gas  operation  of  the  com- 
bination companies.  In  contrast  with  a  34''„ 
growth  for  Connecticut  Natural  Gas  in  re- 
quirements from  this  pipeline  supplier,  one 
of  the  combination  companies  actually  re- 
duced its  gas  requirements  '/j'c  In  the  past 
three  years. 

In  another  case  history,  one  of  our  large 
swimming  pool  dealers  built  a  new  sales  of- 
fice model  demonstration  area  and  ware- 
house in  a  location  served  by  a  combination 
company.  Much  of  this  dealer  s  business  was 
conducted  in  our  service  area.  Naturally,  he 
wished  to  install  operating  swimming  pools 
complete  with  heaters  to  keep  the  water  at 
comfortable  temperatures  In  spring  and  fall. 
Unfortunately.  In  his  new  location  the  dealer 
was  1600  feet  from  the  nearest  gas  line. 

For  a  contribution  of  approximately  $2,500 
from  the  dealer,  the  combination  utility 
would  install  a  gas  line  extension.  The  same 
company,  however,  would  run  underground 
electric  lines  to  the  dealer's  location  at  no 
cost  whatsoever.  When  he  checked  Into  the 
shockingly  high  cost  for  the  electricity  re- 
quired to  sufficiently  heat  his  pool  water  as 
compared  to  gas,  the  dealer  came  to  us  for 
help.  Had  he  located  in  our  service  area,  the 
pool  dealer's  gas  requirements  wotUd  have 
easily  Justified  our  extending  a  gas  line  to 
provide  service,  but  a  combination  company 
was  unable  to  find  economic  Justification  for 
anything  other  than  an  underground  electric 
extension.  Our  swimming  pool  dealer  is  not 
alone  In  his  high-priced  dilemma.  I  am  aware 
from  conversations  with  some  of  our  leading 
builders  that  this  episode  Is  representative 
of  many  similar  experiences  In  new  home, 
commercial  and  industrial  construction. 

Another  Interesting  point  deals  with  in- 
stallation of  cooking  equipment  in  the  home 
economic  kitchens  of  schools.  We  believe  that 
It  Is  very  Important  for  the  future  of  our 
business  to  provide  modern  equipment  for 
use  by  future  homemakers.  Therefore  otir 
policy  Is  to  Install  gas  ranges  in  schools 
within  our  service  area  and  replace  these 
ranges  at  least  every  four  years.  If  natural 
gas  service  Is  not  available  we  still  provide 
the  ranges  at  no  cost  and  arrange  for  bottled 
gas  service. 

Our  combination  utility  neighbors  do  not 
provide  ranges.  Instead,  they  pressure  the 
large  electric  appliance  manufacturers  to 
provide  equipment  at  no  cost  to  the  schools 
and  Insist  upon  replacement  every  18  months 
to  two  years.  As  a  result  In  many  of  the 
schools  in  this  area,  the  classrooms  are 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  electric 
ranges  but  the  gas  ranges  are  as  much  as 
20  years  old  and  many  are  Inoperative. 

Although  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
gas  operations  usually  are  the  minority  busi- 
ness m  combination  gas  and  electric  utilities. 
It  is  natural  that  company  managements 
concentrate  their  best  efforts  on  the  major 
contributors  to  their  business.  Thus,  It  is 
not  surprising  to  see  and  hear  the  over- 
whelming preference  given  to  electric  adver- 
tising in  newspapers  and  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision by  combination  companies.  Gas  takes 
a  back  seat,  if  any  seat  at  all,  in  the  adver- 
tising scheme. 


In  many  respects,  this  ability  of  the  com- 
bination company  to  promote  and  expand 
one  portion  of  Its  btislness  while  "keeping 
the  lid"  on  the  competing  service  in  the 
same  area,  Is  the  best  means  yet  devised  for 
stlfilng  competition  which  is  the  life-blood 
of  public  utility  service.  It  is  both  a  subtle 
and  effective  device  but  one  that  cannot  be 
acknowledged  by  any  combination  company 
official. 

A  series  of  1966  hearings  before  the  Con- 
necticut Public  UtUlUes  Commission  inquir- 
ing into  utility  promotional  practices  was 
quite  revealing  as  to  the  disparity  of  promo- 
tional treatment  accorded  gas  and  electric 
services.  A  combination  company  president 
testified  that  his  company  devoted  nearly 
twice  as  much  per  unit  to  the  promotion  of 
electric  homes  as  to  the  promotion  of  gas 
homes.  Ironically,  a  second  combination 
utility's  cost  allocation  system  showed  four 
to  eight  times  as  much  promotion  is  ac- 
corded electric  units  than  gas  units,  while 
STc  of  the  electric  promotion  costs  are 
charged  against  gas  operations  and  ulti- 
mately paid  by  gas  customers. 

A  word  might  also  be  in  order  on  the  legal 
status  of  combination  companies  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Clayton  and  Sherman  Acts.  I 
have  the  advantage  of  not  being  a  lawyer 
and  therefore,  less  constrained  with  my  legal 
opinions  than  11  I  were  a  member  of  the  pro- 
fession. However,  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  several  specialists  In  anti-trust  law 
and  have  been  surprised  at  the  degree  of 
unanimity  they  express. 

The  Public  UUlity  Holding  Company  Act 
contains  a  presumption  in  favor  of  divesture 
of  one  of  the  operations  of  a  combination 
utility  unless  the  Holding  Company  could 
prove  serious  adverse  economic  results.  This 
was  a  statement  of  Congressional  Public 
policy  contained  in  the  Act  and  seems  to 
imply  an  antitrust  exemption  for  only  one 
exclusively  franchised  utility  service.  Of 
course,  there  are  no  cases  directly  on  the 
point,  and  exemptions  from  the  anti-trust 
laws,  If  any,  seem  to  have  been  read  into  the 
laws  based  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  utility 
field. 

Most  franchises  are  granted  by  state  or 
local  authority,  although  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  the  right  and  duty  to  award 
certificates  of  Public  Convenience  and  Ne- 
cessity. It  seems,  possible,  therefore,  that  any 
governmental  authority  (Federal,  State  or 
Local)  which  has  granted  an  exclusive  fran- 
chise to  a  combination  utility  to  render  a  sec- 
ond utility  service  in  an  area,  where  one  util- 
ity service  Is  already  rendered,  might  be  en- 
gaged In  a  conspiracy  with  the  combination 
utility  in  restraint  of  trade,  11  the  governmen- 
tal authority  acquiesces  in  any  way  In  the 
underdevelopment  of  one  energy  source.  This 
may  constitute  unlawful  monopolization  In 
violation  of  Section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
The  serious  Injury  to  competition  resulting 
from  the  existence  of  combination  utili- 
ties is  not  offset  by  any  substantial  benefit 
to  the  governmental  authority  granting  a 
franchise,  and  no  serious  governmental  In- 
terest would  be  Injured  by  application  of 
antitrust  laws  by  the  FTC  or  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

So  far.  neither  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission nor  the  Justice  Department  has 
chosen  to  act  under  any  of  the  presumptions 
I  have  outlined,  but  time  may  vindicate  my 
presently  "far  out"  view  of  the  possible  legal 
ramifications  of  this  problem. 

In  stmimary,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that 
I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  a  national  energy 
policy,  a  policy  which  to  the  best  of  Its  ability 
vrtll  stimulate  competition.  In  this  day  of 
consumerism,  A.D.  1968.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  free  enterprise  system  Is  more  important 
than  ever,  that  the  consumer  wants  and  is 
entitled  to  a  choice,  and  that  the  modem 
utility  is  a  far  different  entity  than  it  was 
just  a  few  years  ago  when  electricity  would 
serve  certain  markets  and  gas  others.  The 


public  charter  of  a  utility  Is  to  provide  the 
best  possible  service  to  Its  customers  at  the 
most  economical  cost,  realized  by  the  ability 
to  market  its  services  In  open  competition, 
with  the  final  choice  or  decision  within  the 
consumer's  control. 

Total  electric  operating  revenues,  19S7 
I  In  thousands  of  dollars  | 

Arizona    Public    Service    Company. 

Arizona   78.051 

Tuscon  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power 

Co    Arizona 30.570 

Ark -Mo.  Power  Co..  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri     —     11-922 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Califor- 
nia     600,650 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Cali- 
fornia   mil 

Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado.  103. 918 
Western  Power  &  Gas  Company,  Col- 
orado   Kansas 28,457 

Connecticut    Light   &   Power   Com- 
pany, Connecticut 118,171 

Delmarva  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dela- 
ware   — -     *6.436 

Florida  Public  Utilities  Co.,  Florida.  2.  652 
Central  Illinois  Light  Co..  Illinois-.  39,243 
Central  Illinois  PubUc  Service  Co., 

Illinois    ''^■*al 

Illinois  Power  Co..  HUnois... 116.286 

Mt.  Caramel  Public  Utll.  Co.,  liUnois.  1,  606 
Southern  Belolt  Water,  Gas  &  Elec. 

Co.,   Illinois 1,636 

Northern  Indiana  PubUc  Service,  In- 
diana      102.340 

Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

Indiana 24,229 

In.^rstate  Power  Co..  Iowa,  Illinois, 

Minnesota.  South  Dakota 39,850 

Iowa    Electric    Ught    &    Power   Co., 

Iowa 41.519 

Iowa-Ill.   Gas  &.  Electric   Co..  Iowa, 

Illinois ^?'?oo 

Iowa  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Iowa 43,  422 

Iowa     Public     Service     Co.,     Iowa, 

South  Dakota.- 34.006 

Iowa  Southern  UtlUtles  Co.,  Iowa—  19.  860 
Central     Kansas     Power     Oo.     Inc.. 

Kansas 5.573 

Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co..  Kansas..     63.  967 
Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Ken- 
tucky       63''46 

Central  La.  Electric  Co.,  The,  Louisi- 
ana   27,969 

New    Orleans    PubUc    Service.    Inc.. 

Louisiana    55.963 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Mary- 
land     1",017 

Fltchburg  Gas  &  Electric  Ught  Co.. 

Massachusetts 6,208 

New   Bedford   Gas   &  Electric  Light 

Co.,   Massachusetts —     20,291 

Consumers  Power  Co.,  Michigan 270,086 

Michigan  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Mich- 
igan          5.217 

Northern  States  Power  Co.,  Minne- 
sota     198.415 

Mo.  Power  &  Ught  Co..  Missouri- ..  20,450 
Mo.  Public  Service  Co.,  Missouri...     21,679 

Mo.  Utilities  Co.,  Missouri 8,967 

Montana  Power  Co.,  The,  Montana.  42,  843 
Sierra    Pacific    Power    Co.,    Nevada. 

California 22,973 

Public  Service  Elec.  &  Gas  Co.,  New 

Jersey 387,672 

Central  Hudson  Gas  St  Elec.  Corp., 

New  York - —     45,412 

Consolidated  Edison,  New  York 780.379 

Long     Island     Lighting     Co..     New 

York 173.  178 

NY     State    Electric    &    Gas    Corp.. 

New  York 118.812 

Nlaeara-Mohawk  Power  Corp..  New 

York - - -—  312,208 

Orange.     Rockland     UUUtles.     Inc., 

York - 30,005 

Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Corp..  New 

York 65,927 

Montana-Dakota  UtlUtles  Co..  North 
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Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Mont^a, 

Wyoming 

ClnclnnaU  Gas  ii  Electric  Co., 

Ohio --- 

Daj-ton    Power    &    tight    Co., 

Ohio - 

Callfornla-Paclflc  Utilities  Co.. 


■  lie, 
'rhe. 
( )re- 


gon 

Philadelphia  Electric   Co.,   Pem^syl- 

vania   

United  Gas  Improvement  Co., 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas 

South  Carolina 

Northwestern    Public    Service 

South   Dakota 

Community      Public     Senice 

Texas,  New  Mexico 

Citizens  UUUtles  Co..  Vermont, 

Eona.   Idaho 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co., 

glnla 

Washington  Water  Power  Co.. 

Washington   

Lake    Superior    District    Power 

Wisconsin.  Michigan 

Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Wls^on- 

6ln 

Northern  States  Power  Co.,  Wiscon- 
sin     

Superior  Water-Light  &  Power 

Wisconsin 

Wlsc.-Mlch.  Power  Co..  Wlscon4n 
Wisconsin  Power  tc  Light  Co., 

consin   

Wisconsin  Public  Service  Co.. 

consin   

Cheyenne  Light  Fuel  &  Power 

Wyoming 


The, 
Co., 
Co.. 
Co., 
Ml- 

VlT- 

Vhe, 
Co., 


ffia- 
Co.. 


The    following   companies   sel  I 
trlclty  and  natural  gas  but  ove: 
of  their  operations  are  In  one 
Southern     California     Edison 

California.  Nevada 

Hartford    Electric    and    Light, 

Connecticut   

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  IlUAols 
Boston   Gas   Co.,   Massachusetti  . 
Missouri  Edison  Co..  Missouri 
St.  Joseph  Light  &  Power  Co. 

sourl     

Union  Electric  Co.,  Missouri, 

IlUnols    - 

Otter  Tall  Power  Co..  North  Dakota 

South  Dakota.  Minnesota 38.169 

Toledo  Edison  Co..  The.  Ohio 68.389 

Oulf    States    UUllUes    Co.,    tixas, 

Louisiana    


Source:   Kederal  Power  Commission, 


S.     4014— INTRODUCTION 
•EMERGENCY 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 


1<70' 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presld)  nt,  the  re 


cently   publicized  financial 


the  Penn  Central  Railroad   nake  it  im 


perative  that  Congress  act 


reasonably  to  correct  what  i  ippear  to  be 
structural  deficiencies  In  ou-  rail  trans 
portation  system.  When  the  largest  rail 
carrier  in  the  United  States — the  sixth 
largest  corporation  in  the  Un  ted  States — 
seeks  help  under  the  bankruj^tcy  laws,  we 
cannot  stand  passively  by 

I,  therefore,  introduce  a  two-part  bUl, 
which  is  being  introduced  txlay  also  In 
the  House  of  Representative  5  by  my  dis- 
tinguished fellow  New  Yoiker,  Repre- 
sentative OcDEN  R.  Reh),  to  d  eal  with  this 
rail  crisis.  My  New  York  colleague.  Sen 
ator  GooDELL,  is  a  cosponsor.  Specifically, 
the  bill  provides  emergencs  loan  gtiar- 
antee  authority  of  $730  million  to  assist 
financially  distressed  railroads  In  main- 
taining essential  transportttion  opera- 
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21.  138 

122,408 

69.  656 

9,616 
298.  013 

8.171 
72.  092 
10.  491 
26,  559 

6.490 

251, 110 

46,468 

8.875 

14,  472 

31,553 

3.861 
26.990 

59,  475 

48.882 

3.886 

both   elec- 
90  per  cent 
)r  the  other. 
Co.. 

553,240 

Co.. 

73,977 

.  682,412 
1.685 
6, 397 
Mis- 

.     10,945 
|owa, 

213,002 


Co.. 


133.921 


OP    THE 

TRANSPORTATION 


troubles  of 


swiftly  but 


tions.  The  bill  explicitly  safeguards  the 
interests  of  the  taxpayer  by  stipulating 
that  any  loan  guarantee  must  be  used 
solely  for  railroad  transportation  pur- 
poses. In  other  words.  It  is  the  clear  in- 
tention of  this  legislation  that  funds  ob- 
tained hereunder  shall  not  be  used,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  assist  any  nonrail- 
road  aspects  of  the  rail  carrier's  opera- 
tions. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  establishes  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Railroads 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  financial  and  other  problems 
of  the  Nation's  rail  carriers  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  solutions  of  these 
problems  before  September  30, 1970.  Such 
an  investigation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
get  at  the  roots  of  a  problem  that  en- 
compasses not  only  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  railroad  industry  but  also  geo- 
graphic factors,  competing  forms  of 
transportation,  structural  conditions  af- 
fecting rail  carriers,  labor  conditions  and 
the  efifect  of  regulation  of  their  opera- 
tions. It  is  our  intention  that  the  Joint 
Committee  therefore  include  key  mem- 
bers of  the  Commerce  Committees,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees,  and 
possibly  also  of  the  Labor  Committees  of 
both  Houses. 

I  realize  that  I  am  not  alone  in  sub- 
mitting legislative  proposals  or  calling 
for  hearings  on  the  rail  crisis.  I  under- 
stand that  the  administration  rail  loan 
guarantee  bill — which  is  quite  similar  to 
mine — will  be  introduced  this  morning.  I 
also  understand  that  Senator  Hartkx  is 
holding  hearings  on  the  rail  situation  at 
this  moment.  All  of  our  efforts  seek  solu- 
tions to  the  same  problem  and  are  not, 
in  my  view,  mutually  exclusive. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  normally 
let  the  bankruptcy  of  one  company  be  the 
cause  for  national  concern;  but  Penn 
Central's  condition  is  a  national  issue. 
This  railroad  affects  our  economy  In  the 
following  major  ways: 

The  Penn  Central  originates  about  20 
percent  of  the  railroad  industry's  total 
carloads.  Equally  important,  70  percent 
of  the  PC  tonnage  is  interline  trafiQc — 
that  is,  handled  in  conjunction  with  other 
railroads.  The  PC  is  thus  like  the  main- 
spring in  a  watch.  If  it  fails,  or  if  Its 
service  is  substantially  impaired,  the 
total  national  rail  system  is  affected. 

Penn  Central  owns  and  operates  over 
20,000  miles  of  track  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  extending  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  Mississippi  River 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  Canada 
to  the  Ohio  River  and  Washington.  It 
serves  16  States  and  two  Canadian 
provinces. 

The  Penn  Central  handles  over  90  mil- 
lion passengers  annually.  This  includes 
20  million  intercity  passengers  and  70 
million  commuters.  It  operates  about 
1,300  passenger  trains  daily,  of  which 
1,100  are  commuter  trains. 

The  Perm  Central  is  a  significant  fac- 
tor in  defense  transportation  serving  203 
military  installations. 

The  Penn  Central  is  a  major  factor  in 
the  Nation's  sensitive  financial  system. 
It  has  120,000  stockholders.  Its  long- 
term  debt  Is  $2.6  billion,  with  the  bulk 
held  by  major  life  insurance  compwinles. 
Pension  funds  and  mutual  funds  are  also 


principal  holders  of  its  debt  and  equity 
securities. 

Penn  Central  has  94,000  employees.  Its 
weekly  payroll  amounts  to  $19  million. 

The  magnitude  of  these  figures  sug- 
gests not  only  the  economic  importance 
of  the  Penn  Central  but  also  the  neces- 
sarily complicated  nature  of  any  solution 
to  the  immediate  problems  of  the  rail 
industry.  Immediate  help  is  necessary, 
but  such  help  unaccompanied  by  a  com- 
prehensive attack  on  the  structural  prob- 
lems of  the  industry  will  only  be  self- 
defeating. 

In  this  regard,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  in  yesterday's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
While  I  cannot  agree  with  tlie  editorial 
word  for  word.  I  do  believe  that  it  ex- 
plains how  great  and  how  complicated 
are  these  problems  and  how  they  cannot 
be  solved  by  loan  guarantees  alone.  A 
comprehensive  approach,  such  as  can  be 
supplied  by  the  joint  committee  described 
in  my  bill,  should  sort  out  the  issues  and 
give  a  comprehensive  approach  to  our 
Nation's  rail  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BAn.iMC  Out  the  Penn  Central 

No  one  was  entirely  happy  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's plan  to  guarantee  sizable  loans  to 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.,  and 
perhaps  the  Administration  was  correct  in 
withdrawing  from  its  promise  for  the  time 
being.  In  the  circumstances,  though,  some 
such  action  now  seems  in  evltable. 

Under  the  bankruptcy  petition  the  com- 
pany filed  yesterday.  It  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide vital  rail  services  during  the  reorganiza- 
tion period.  The  court -appointed  trustees 
will  presumably  stUl  need  substantial  Fed- 
eral help. 

In  the  current  uncertain  economic  cli- 
mate, no  one  can  say  for  sure  what  the 
Impact  of  the  bankruptcy  of  so  large  a  cor- 
poration will  be.  The  Administration's  orig- 
inal aid  plan  was  obviously  aimed  at  pre- 
venting damage  to  Penn  Central's  suppliers 
and  customers,  as  well  as  to  Its  stockhold- 
ers. 

A  large  part  of  the  company's  trouble 
stemmed  from  Its  own  mismanagement. 
There  Is  no  guarantee  that  a  new  manage- 
ment will  be  any  better,  but  a  change  was 
clearly  in  order.  Even  with  the  best  of  man- 
agement, however,  the  Government  will  have 
to  take  a  number  of  other  steps  If  it  wants 
to  keep  other  railroads  from  going  the  way 
of  the  Penn  Central. 

The  first  step  Involves  the  railroads' 
abysmal  labor  relations.  Earlier  this  year  the 
Administration  proposed  a  major  overhaul 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  whose  complex 
provisions  In  recent  years  have  done  little 
to  promote  labor  peace. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  over- 
haul are  arguable,  but  Congress  has  seemed 
to  prefer  to  try  to  forget  the  whole  matter. 
Yet  the  problem  simply  will  not  go  away. 
The  many  railroad  unions  are  coming  In  for 
new  contracts  all  the  time,  and  any  disputes 
carries  the  real  danger  of  a  national  rail 
shutdown. 

The  Administration  also  has  proposed  a 
corporation  to  take  over  vital  rail  passenger 
service,  most  of  which  Is  a  money-losing 
proposition  for  the  railroads.  For  months  be- 
fore the  Penn  Central  crisis  came  to  a  head, 
the  company  had  been  trying  to  discon- 
tinue meet  of  Its  long-haul  passenger  serv- 
ice. 

It's  pretty  pointless  to  argue  now  over  who 
or  what  should  be  blamed  for  the  rail  pas- 
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songer  troubles;  there's  plenty  of  blame  to 
go  around.  Rail  management  deserves  a  share, 
along  with  the  growing  availability  of  high- 
way and  airline  alternatives. 

At  the  moment  the  fact  Is  that  the  na- 
tion does  need  some  rail  passenger  trains; 
they  re  still  the  most  economical  means  of 
transporting  large  numbers  of  people  from 
place  to  place.  Someone  must  do  a  careful 


pendents  of  career  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  This  bill  would  provide 
the  surviving  dependent*  of  the  retired 
members  of  the  tmiformed  services  with 
the  benefits  that  are  now  provided  for 
the  survivors  of  civilian  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government. 
Many  Americans  would,  I  beUeve,  be 


conscientious  Job  of  deciding  what  service  is     surprised  to  learn  that  the  widow  of  a 


really  essential,  giving  no  weight  to  such 
matters  as  local  civic  pride  and  the  pleas 
of  rail  buffs,  some  of  whom  haven't  ridden 
long-distance  passenger  trains  in  years. 

A  Federally  sponsored  system  Is  an  Im- 
perfect answer,  especially  with  no  more 
funds  than  appear  to  be  available.  But  it's 
no  answer,  either,  to  expect  the  railroads 
to  go  on  subsidizing  pas.senger  service  with 
other  earnings  which,  as  in  Penn  Centrals 
case,  may  disappear. 

If  the  Government  should  do  more  in  the 
passenger  area.  It  also  should  do  less  in 
freight.  Nearly  a  decade  ago  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  proposed  a  major  relaxation  of 
railroad  freight  rate  regulation,  but  the  Idea 
was  sidetracked  by  opposition  from  barge 
lines   and   other   rail    competitors. 

The  opponents  of  greater  rate  freedom 
stlU  argue  that  railroads  hold  vast  monopo- 
listic power  that  must  be  curbed  by  the 
rate-fixing  activities  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  That  notion  seems  es- 
peclallv  silly  in  the  light  of  the  current 
troubles  of  the  Penn  Central.  In  any  case, 
the  antitrust  statutes  should  suffice  to  curb 
any  railroad  that  did  manage  to  act  mouop- 
olistically. 

Emergency  financial  aid  to  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral could,  as  some  of  the  critics  claim,  set  a 
precedent  for  similar  help  In  even  more 
questionable  cases.  For  that  reason  Its 
probably  desirable  to  set  up  more  system- 
atic procedures  to  consider  requests  for  aid, 
as  senator  William  Proxmire  urged  last 
week. 

Helping  out  the  Penn  Central  or  any 
other  large  corporation,  moreover,  fuzrzes  the 
line  between  private  and  public  enterprise. 
If.  in  the  case  of  the  railroads,  the  nation 
wants  to  avoid  obliterating  the  line  alto- 
gether, it's  going  to  have  to  launch  a  broad- 
er attack  on  the  problems  than  It  has  up  to 
now. 

And  the  solution  to  those  problems  re- 
quires much  more  than  loan  guarantees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Without  objection  the  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  4014)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  guarantee 
loans  to  rail  carriers  to  assist  them  In 
the  performance  of  transportation  serv- 
ices necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
national  transportation  system,  and  for 
other  purposes  and  to  establish  a  joint 
congressional  committee  to  carry  out  a 
study  and  investigation  for  the  piurpose 
of  making  recommendations  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Goodell)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


S.  4015— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BELL 
PROVIDING  EQUITY  FOR  WIDOWS 
OF  CAREER  SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  create  a 
fair  and  equitable  system  for  providing 
economic  security  to  the  surviving  de- 


man  who  has  retired  from  a  career  of 
service  to  his  country  does  not  continue 
to  receive  a  portion  of  her  husband's 
pension  after  his  death.  In  order  to  qual- 
ify for  the  meager  benefits  provided  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  surviv- 
ing dependent  must  be  able  to  meet  a 
needs  test — unless  the  death  of  the  serv- 
ice member  was  due  to  a  service-con- 
nected disability.  This  widow's  pension — 
ranging  from  $17  to  $74  per  month — is 
available  to  the  dependents  of  any  vet- 
eran, whether  he  served  20  years  or  90 
days.  No  special  provision  is  made  for  the 
dependents  of  our  career  serviceman. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  pro- 
vide that  whenever  a  retired  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  dies,  his  wife  and 
children,  or  if  he  is  unmarried,  a  desig- 
nated person  who  has  an  "insurable  in- 
terest." would  be  granted  an  immediate 
annuity.  This  annuity  for  the  surviving 
wife  would  be  55  percent  of  the  retired 
pay  the  former  member  had  received 
when  he  was  alive,  while  each  child,  tm- 
der  18,  or  under  23  and  attending  school, 
or  over  18  and  disabled  would  receive  an 
additional  amount  depending  on  the 
number  of  children  in  the  family  and 
the  amount  of  the  member's  retired  pay. 
The  cost  of  paying  this  survivor's  an- 
nuity would  be  paid  for,  like  the  similar 
annuity  for  survivor's  of  civilian  em- 
ployees, by  reducing  the  retired  pay  re- 
ceived by  the  member  while  he  is  alive. 
This  reduction  would  be  made  under  the 
same  formula  used  for  civilian  employ- 
ees; that  is,  the  retired  pay  of  the  mem- 
ber would  be  reduced  by  2y2  percent  of 
the  first  $3,600  and  by  10  percent  of 
everything  above  $3,600.  This  reduction 
would  be  automatic  in  the  case  of  a  per- 
son who  was  married  at  the  time  he  qual- 
ified for  retired  pay,  imless  he  states  in 
writing  that  he  does  not  wish  to  provide  a 
survivor  armuity  for  his  wife  or  that  he 
wishes  her  survivor's  annuity  to  be  based 
on  only  a  part  of  his  retired  pay. 

There  is  much  discussion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  proposals  to  eliminate  conscrip- 
tion in  favor  of  "all  voltmteer"  Armed 
Forces.  President  Nixon  has  committed 
his  administration  to  this  goal.  As  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, I  have  carefully  studied  the  matter 
and  have  made  known  my  support  for 
this  concept.  In  the  past,  I  have  sup- 
ported the  enactment  of  every  measure 
voted  by  the  Senate  to  increase  the  com- 
pensation of  men  and  women  in  uniform. 
I  will  continue  to  do  so.  This  is  because 
I  feel  that  the  excellence  of  the  job  they 
do  is,  in  no  small  way,  responsible  for  the 
freedom  and  prosperity  our  Nation  en- 
Joys.  Should  they  not  then  share  fully  in 
the  way  of  life  they  unswervingly  defend? 
If  the  "all  volunteer"  Armed  Forces 
are  to  become  reality  we  must  take  the 


additional  steps  necessary  to  attract  and 
retain  sufficient  numbers  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  meet  our  defense  requirements. 
Our  efforts  to  achieve  "comparability" 
of  remuneration  for  our  military  with 
their  civilian  counterparts  are  not  yet 
equal  to  this  task.  In  fact,  in  the  "Study 
of  Military  Compensation  of  1964,"  the 
Defense  Department  noted : 

The  evidence  Is  conclusive  that  the  mili- 
tary fringe  benefits  trends  are  running  coun- 
ter to  private  Industry  trends,  with  the  net 
result  that  the  military  man  Is  rapidly  losing 
ground  to  his  civilian  counterpart  In  this 
significant  part  of  the  compensation  package. 

Reductions  in  benefits  are  effectively  re- 
ductions in  pay.  The  study  group  is  of  the 
opinion  that  positive  measures  are  neces- 
sary to  arrest  this  trend  .  .  . 

The  U.S.  Veterans  Advisorj'  Commis- 
sion in  a  report  dated  March  18,  1968, 
stated: 

The  Government  now  contributes  to  sur- 
vivors' benefits  programs  for  Civil  Service 
employees  and  to  railroad  workers.  In  gocd 
conscience  and  equity,  the  Commission  feels 
the  nation  cannot  deny  such  support  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services. 

Therefore,  the  Commission  recommences 
that  p.  request  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  Initiate  and  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  federally  financed  survivors' 
benefits  program  as  an  adjunct  of  the  pres- 
ent servicemen's  retirement  program. 

I  am  sure  that  every  American  man 
wants  to  assure  that  his  wife  will  be  pro- 
vided for  after  his  passing;  but  if  he 
elects  a  military  career  he  soon  learns 
that  although  he  endures  the  reduced  in- 
come that  is  his  contribution  to  his  re- 
tirement pay,  his  wife  cannot  collect  one 
penny  of  his  pension  after  his  death. 

As  we  make  progress  toward  correct- 
ing the  imbalance  in  actual  pay  between 
civilian  Federal  employees  and  service- 
men, so  must  we  also  eliminate  the  mani- 
festly ineqtiitous  arrangement  in  their 
respective  death  benefits.  Delay  in  en- 
acting this  measure  will  not  only  penalize 
those  noble  womer.  who  have  shared  the 
hardships  of  their  husbands'  military  ca- 
reer; it  will  undermine  otir  efforts  to  build 
the  all- volunteer  Armed  Forces. 

The  Congress  has  not  been  blind  to  the 
military  man's  need  to  assure  that  his 
family  is  provided  for.  In  1953,  there  was 
enacted  a  program  which  allowed  mih- 
tary  retirees  to  contribute  to  a  survivor 
annuity  plan.  Seventeen  years  and  seven 
amendments  later,  the  adequacy  of  tliis 
effort  is  best  described  by  the  fact  that 
only  15  percent  of  those  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  it  do  so. 

Because  the  employer — The  US.  Gov- 
ernment— does  not  contribute  a  cent  to 
this  so-called  "Retired  Serviceman's 
Family  Protection  Plan,"  It  is  prohibi- 
tively expensive  for  the  employee — the 
serviceman — to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  fig- 
ures illustrating  cost  data  of  the  RSFPP 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  These 
charts  demonstrate  that  the  military  re- 
tiree pays  2.5  to  5  times  as  much  as  the 
civil  service  retiree  for  the  same  survivor 
annuity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matertsd 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 
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TABLE  r.-COMPARISON  OF  COSTS  OF  RETIRl  )  PERSONNEL  SURVIVOR  ANNUITY  PLANS-MILITARY  VS.  CIVIL  SERVICE 
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TABLE  n.-COMPARATIVE  COSTS  OF  CENTS 
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Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President!  in  addi- 
tion to  the  high  cost  of  the  RS  TP  pro- 
gram— which  falls  hardest  upon  the 
enlisted  man — the  complexity  o  f  its  pro- 
visions offers  another  reason  t  lat  serv- 
icemen have  rejected  it  by  nearly  the 
same  overwhelming  margin  as 
low  Government  employees 
cepted  their  annuity  program. 

The  measure  I  propose  today 
tially  identical  to  the  program  hat  gov- 
erns the  survivor  annuities  for  the  civil 
service  employee.  It  is  simple,  a;  id  avoids 
the  complexity  that  hobbles  RSFPP.  It 
is  comparable  in  cost  to  the  participant 
It  is  manifestly  needed.  I  believe  it  would 
resiilt  in  a  participation  rate  equal  to 
that  of  the  civilian  annuity  pfogram — 
better  than  90  percent 

My  friend  and  fellow  Califorhian.  our 
distinguished  colleague  of  the  ot  her  body 
the  Honorable  Charles  Gubsei  .  has  in- 
troduced H.R.  6226  and  leads  t  his  effort 
in  the  House.  I  join  him  am  ask  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  join  me,  in  com- 
mittee, and  on  the  floor,  in  working  for 
passage  of  this  bill  to  provide  (<iual  and 
equitable  annuities  for  widows  of  career 
servicemen.  Clearly,  the  time  :s  past  to 
put  an  end  to  the  injustice  ol  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  widow  of  on;  Federal 
employee  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  as  a 
matter  of  right,  while  another  is  denied 
any  portion  of  her  husband's  nstirement 


pittance 
It  a  sub- 


(Mr. 


pay  and  must  show  need  for  a 
that  could  maintain  her  only 
sistence  level. 

The     PRESIDING     OPPICl|R 
Sponc).   The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4015)  to  amenll  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  establish 
an  equitable  survivors'  annul  tjt  plan  for 
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Years  ot 


Survivors  Military  Civil  service 

annuity  deductions  deduction 

Age  at             payable  (options  1  lor  the  same 

retirement         (montMy)  and  4  at  Vi)  annuity 


20 
24 

30 
30 
30 
2* 
26 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


40 
44 

50 
60 
65 
46 
48 
52 
60 
65 
54 
56 
60 


U6.42 
120.75 
201.88 
195. 15 
191.46 
256.96 
330.65 
461.42 
449.06 
440.56 
600.09 
749. 23 
738.98 


$12. 71 
20.94 
43  77 
57.24 
64.62 
48.23 
66.84 
107.00 
131.72 
148.71 
148.03 
196.25 
216. 75 


S3. 93 

5  49 
14.21 
12.98 
12  31 
24.22 
37.62 
61  40 
69.15 
57.60 
86.61 
113.72 
112.86 


the  uniformed  services,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MuBPHY,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 
BILLS 

S.    884 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  864,  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  in  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc  i  .  Without  objection,  is  it  so  order- 
ed. 

S.    1812 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr  Anderson  > ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1812.  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  include  chiro- 
practic services  among  the  benefits  pro- 
vided under  subpart  (B)  of  this  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc  • .  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.     270S 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2705,  to  provide  for  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  through  a  system 
of  volimtary  health  Insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

S.     3388 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
to  S.  3388,  a  bill  to  establish  the  environ- 
mental Quality  Administration. 

When  the  bill  was  introduced,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  MuHPHY)  was  Inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  list  of  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3607,  to  create  a  Rural 
Community  Development  Bank  to  assist 
in  rural  community  development  by 
making  financial,  technical,  and  other 
assistance  available  for  the  establish- 
ment or  expansion  of  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  related  private  and  public  fa- 
cilities and  services  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.   3942 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3942,  seeking  to  place  ap- 
propriate health  and  sanitary  regula- 
tions, specifications,  and  standards  on 
imports  of  frozen  meat,  beef,  and  veal 
and  like  products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  421— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  PRINT 
AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT  THE  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, ENTITLED  "AIR  POLLUTION 
ABATEMENT  BY  FEDERAL  FACILI- 
TIES" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Randolph)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  421) ;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration : 

s.  Res.  421 

'•Resolved,  That  there  be  printed,  with  Il- 
lustrations, as  a  Senate  document,  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Eklucatlon,  and 
Welfare,  entitled.  "Air  Pollution  Abatement 
by  Federal  Facilities."  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress In  accordance  with  Section  111(b)  of 
the  Clear  Air  Act,  as  amended,  and  that  there 
be  printed  two  thousand  five  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE 
18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  CON- 
CERNING ILLEGAL  USE.  TRANS- 
PORTATION, OR  POSSESSION  OF 
EXPLOSIVES— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.   728 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  S.  3650,  a  bill  designed 
to  strengthen  Federal  legislation  con- 
cerning the  illegal  use,  transportation 
and  possession  of  explosives,  and  ask 
that  they  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Allen).  The  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  amendments  (No.  728)  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  join  me 
as  cosponsor  of  this   amendment.  Mr. 
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President,  I  am  in  full  accord  with  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  efforts  to  crack  down  on 
the  distressing  Increase  of  violence  in 
this  country,  and  am  shocked  by  the  use 
of  bombs  and  explosives  which  can  kill 
and  Injure  innocent  and  helpless  citi- 
zens. We  must  have  effective  tools  to  fight 
crime  and  legislation  with  severe  penal- 
ties to  deter  these  vicious  criminals. 

The  broad  scope  of  the  bill,  however, 
would  result  in  needlessly  penalizing  law- 
abiding  sportsmen  who.  because  of  the 
expense  involved  in  purchasing  ammuni- 
tion and  as  a  hobby,  hand-load  their 
own  shells  to  be  used  for  legitimate 
sporting  purposes.  Many  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen,  and  I  am  certain  many  others 
around  the  country,  engage  in  this  type 
of  activity.  Gun  control  legislation  in  the 
past  has  inhibited  legitimate  sporting 
activities  and  I  am  interested  in  seeing 
that  this  much  needed  strengthening  of 
Federal  law  have  the  effect  of  deterring 
criminals  from  committing  crimes  with- 
out penalizing  our  law-abiding  sports- 
men. 

I  am  sure  that  the  bill  was  not  in- 
tended to  cover  this  type  of  sporting 
activity  and  my  amendments  simply 
exempt  a  reasonable  amount  of  smoke- 
less powder  and  black  powder  which  is 
used  for  sport  shooting  purposes  from 
the  provisions  for  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the    amendments    was    ordered    to    be 
printed   in   the   Record,   as   follows: 
Amendment  No.  728 

On  page  4,  between  lines  24  and  25.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply 
to  the  possession  by  any  person  of  not  to 
exceed  25  pounds  of  smokeless  powder  and 
not  to  exceed  6  pounds  of  black  powder  for 
use  for  lawful  sporting  purposes." 

On  page  4.  line  25,  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(I)" 

On  page  5,  line  10,  strike  out  "(I)'  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(J)". 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TREATMENT  OF  POW'S  IS  AMORAL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  most  amoral  acts  in  a  long 
history  of  immoral  behavior  on  the  part 
of  the  Communist  world  has  been  the 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
by  the  North  Vietnamese.  Every  stand- 
ard of  decency  has  been  violated  in  the 
manner  in  which  1,400  Americans  have 
been  held  totally  in  violation  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention.  This  Is  but  another 
demonstration  of  the  utter  disregard  for 
humanity  on  the  part  of  our  enemies  in 
Vietnam. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  Is  there  further  morning 
business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  ofaquorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MANSFIELD. 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  take  the  floor  today  to  announce 
that  the  able  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  has,  as  of  June  18,  last  week, 
held  the  office  of  majority  floor  leader 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  longer  than  has  any 
other  individual  since  the  Senate  began 
meeting  in  1789. 

Up  until  June  18.  1970.  the  late  great 
majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Sen- 
ator Alben  Barkley,  of  Kentucky,  held  the 
record,  having  served  in  the  oflBce  for  a 
period  of  9  years  and  165  days  beginning 
with  the  date  of  July  22,  1937,  and  ex- 
tending through  the  date  of  January  3. 
1947. 

Senator  Mansfield  was  first  elected  by 
his  Democratic  colleagues  to  the  cfiBce  of 
majority  leader  on  January  3.  1961. 
Through  the  close  of  business  on  June  17. 
1970,  Senator  Mansfield  had  acted  as 
majority  leader  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  a 
period  of  9  years  and  165  days;  so.  be- 
ginning with  the  date  of  June  18,  1970, 
Mr.  Mansfield  exceeded  the  record  held 
heretofore  by  the  late  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  Barkley. 

Several  weeks  ago — perhaps  as  much 
as  2  or  3  months  ago — I  asked  the  Sen- 
ate Parliamentarian  to  research  the  mat- 
ter so  that  the  Senate  could  be  informed 
at  such  time  as  Mr.  Mansfikld's  tenure 
of  office  as  majority  leader  exceeded  that 
of  all  other  Senate  leaders.  During  these 
many  weeks  the  Parliamentarian's  oflBce 
has  been  researching  this  matter  and  I 
have  been  informed,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  that  Senator  Mansfield  has  now 
held  the  office  of  majority  leader  longer 
than  any  other  Senator  in  either  party. 

Mr.  President,  in  January  of  this  year 
a  very  interesting  document.  Senate 
Dociunent  91-53.  was  prepared  and  pub- 
lished und3r  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  Francis  R.  Valeo, 
and  the  Parliamentarian  of  the  Senate, 
Dr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick,  entitled  "Major- 
ity and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate." 

This  document  is  a  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  offices  of  majority  lead- 
er and  minority  leader  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  it  would  be  not  only  worthwhile 
but  also  interesting  to  extract  certain 
paragraphs  from  this  publication  for 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 
I  now  read  from  the  document: 

Tb«  "offlcee"  of  the  majnity  and  minority 
leader,  as  we  know  them  today,  are  of  recent 
development  In  the  history  of  the  Senate 
although  Individual  Senators  since  1789  have 
assumed  leading  rolee  In  the  determination 
of  what  the  Senate  would  or  would  not  do. 
Some  of  these  Senators,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, have  stood  high  In  the  ranks  of  thMr 
respective  polltlcai  partlee.  The  power  or  in- 
fluence of  some  Senators,  In  varlotia  periods 
of  our  history,  to  guide  or  lead  their  re- 
spective parties,  or  even  the  Senate  Itself,  In 
the  determination  of  a  leglslaUve  program. 


has  been  particularly  noteworthy.  Caucuses 
of  Senators  of  a  partlculM  party,  of  a  com- 
mon Interest,  of  a  geographical  area,  or  of 
some  "blocs"  have  been  called  from  time  to 
time  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  Senate 
for  all  kinds  of  purposes.  Including  the  de- 
termination of  the  position  to  be  taken  on 
certain  proposed  legislation,  or  such  things 
as  to  determine  the  names  and  sizes  of  com- 
mittees. These  meetings,  however,  were  not 
Invoked  to  perform  as  organized  political  cau- 
cuses for  the  purpose  of  selecting  persons  to 
serve  as  floor  leaders  for  the  parties  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Senate  until  the  latter 
pmrt  of  the  19th  century. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century  that  the  Senators  of  each  political 
party  organized  and  assembled  separately  as 
a  unit  for  the  purpose  of  electing  certain 
members  from  among  their  own  to  represent 
each,  respectively,  as  agents  In  helping  to 
run  the  legislative  machine.  According  to 
the  best  available  records.  It  was  not  tmtil 
the  20th  century  that  the  posts  of  majority 
and  mlnorly  leaders  became  oflSclal  political 
positions. 

It  Is  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  point  to 
anyone  who  functioned  as  the  "majority 
leader  of  the  Senate"  until  the  end  of  the 
19th  century.  The  conferences  or  caucuses 
had  frequently  served  as  an  Instrument  of 
party  leadership,  but  "Senators  In  the  1870s 
usually  performed  their  tasks  without  party 
superintendence.  •  •  •  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican organizations  rarely  attempted  to 
schedule  legislation  or  enforce  unity  In  vot- 
ing." 

Various  Senators,  at  different  times,  have 
stood  out  as  legislative  leaders  but  they  were 
not  selected  by  organized  political  parties  In 
that  capacity.  Historians  cite  numerous  such 
Senators  in  different  eras  of  the  American 
Senate. 

To  Illustrate  by  a  few  examples,  note  the 
following:  Senator  Maclay  of  Pennsylvania 
left  a  characteristic  accoimt  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  on  the  last  day  of  the  first 
Congress.  March  3.  1791.  He  wrote,  "It  was 
patching,  piecing,  altering  and  amending,  and 
even  originating  new  business.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  for  Ellsworth.  King,  or  some  of 
Hamilton's  people  to  rise,  and  the  thing  was 
generally  done  •   •   *." 

It  became  clear  by  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century  who  the  chairmen  of  the  party 
caucuses  were  but  It  was  still  not  clear  who 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  was  since 
neither  party  elected  "leaders"  as  such. 

Available  minutes  of  the  caucuses  or  con- 
ferences of  the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
which  go  back  to  1903  and  1911,  respectively, 
reveal  that  each  party  since  those  dates  has 
elected  one  of  Its  members  to  be  chairman  of 
Its  respective  caucuses.  For  example,  on  De- 
cember 8,  1905.  the  Democrats  elected  Sen- 
ator Arthur  P.  Gorman  to  be  chairman  of  Its 
caucus.  On  June  9. 1906.  Senator  Joseph  C.  S. 
Blackburn  of  Kentucky  was  selected  to  that 
position,  but  not  to  be  Its  "leader."  The 
caucus  then  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

The  Democratic  Senators  In  selecting  as  the 
chairman  of  this  conference  Senator  Black- 
bum  of  Kentucky,  congratulate  themselves 
and  their  several  constituencies  upon  the 
fact  thAt  they  have  among  their  number  one 
so  well  fitted  by  his  marked  capacity,  his 
great  acquirements,  and  his  large  experience 
in  Osngresslonal  work,  and  especially  by  bis 
power  as  an  orator  and  as  a  det>ator.  to  render 
to  his  party  associates  the  most  signal  and 
valuable  services  as  their  chosen  official  leader 
In  the  great  fonmi  of  the  Senate  of  th« 
TTnlted  States. 

■nie  PRESIDINa  OPFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Btr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
recognized  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICEI^  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  continue  to  read  from  the  docu- 
ment: 


i"s 


he 

\o 
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In  these  early  years  of  the 
each  of  the  parties  elected  Its  ow 
for  Its  party  conference  or  cauc 
Senator  was  elected  to  be  the  ma, 
a.'!  we  know  these  offices  today 
of  fact,  down  into  the  1930's  It 
practice   for   the  chairmen   of   t 
committees  to  move  to  proceed 
sideration  of  and  then  manage 
legislation  reported  by  their 
mittees.   The   center   aisle   seats 
date  were  not  always  occupied  by 
ers."  nor  were  the  "leaders"  alw 
men  for  their  party  on  the  floor- 
chairmen    of    the    party    meetini 
resp>ective   parties  and   they 
portant  role  in  the  determinatior 
tion  in  that  capacity. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  20th 
caucuses  or  conferences  were  more 
called  than  they  are  today.  The 
were  called  to  resolve  such  things 
on  pending  proposed  legislation  a 
how  the  members  of  a  party  wo' 
Issues. 

On  January  15,  1920,  a  Democn 
ence  was  called  by  its  chairman 
nounced  purpose  "of  selecting  a 
the  Democrats  of  the  Senate 
first  time  that  the  caucus 
that  the  meeting  was  being  cal 
a  "leader"  for  the  party  and  not 
man  of  the  party  caucus.  At  the 
on  May  21,  1920,  It  was  stated 
time  that  the  meeting  was  'called 
Senator  Underwood,  minority 

At  the  meeting  of  March  5.  1921 
cratlc  conference  was  called  to 
of    the    party,    "including    the 
leader."  Thus  it  had  been  fully 
that  the  Democratic  Party  had 
office   of   party  leader  to  serve 
or  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
upon  whether  it  was  the  majority 
party. 

It  was  a  half-century  age 
Democratic  Conference  first 
Democratic  leader. 
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The  story  of  the  Republican 
much  the  same.  According  to  the 
its  conference,  from  1911  until  1^25 
publicans.  Just  as  the  Democrats, 
one  of  its  members  to  be  chal^nan 
conference.  But  on  March  5.  192  5 
Watson     of     Indiana     nominated 
Charles  Curtis  to  be  chairman 
ference  and  floor  leader — and  he 
mously  elected.  Prom  this  date  udtll 
4,  1945,  the  same  person  was  elected 
both  as  chairman  and  floor  leadir 

And  not  until  4  years  lattr  did  the 
Republican  Conference  select  a  floor 
leader  for  the  Republican  Pa(rty  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  term  "floor  leader"  as  applied  to  the 
party  heads  of  the  Democrats  i  ,nd  Repub- 
licans In  the  Senate  has  been  one  3f  consider- 
able confusion.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
used  the  term  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
to  label  these  party  heads;  and  tiie  term  was 
commonly  used  before  caucuses  of  the  two 
parties  began  actually  to  elect  "flitor  leaders," 
who  were  to  serve  In  such  capacity  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  To  sum  up,  i  owever,  the 
Democrats  In  conference  voted  In  1920  for 
the  first  time  to  elect  "a  leader,"  and  this 
person  has  served  since  that  date  as  ex -officio 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  con:  erence.  The 
Republicans  first  voted  in  1925  to  elect  Its 
leader,  who  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  conference  down  untlj  1945.  Since 
that  date  a  different  person  has  ^een  elected 
for  each  office. 
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Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  read  fur- 
ther from  the  document.  I  would,  how- 
ever, ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  tables  showing  the  names  of 
Senators,  both  Democrats  «md  Republi- 
cans, who  have  served  as  caucus  chair- 
men and  floor  leaders.  These  tables  are 
from  unofficial  sources  and  data  piedat- 
iiig  the  caucus  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  of  the  names  of  the  outstand- 
ing Senators  who  have  served  as  lead- 
ers of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Sen- 
ate are  as  follows: 

Arthur  P.  Gorman,  of  Maryland. 

Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky. 

Charles  A.  Culberson,  of  Texas. 

Hernando  D.  Money,  of  Mississippi. 

Thomas  S.  Martin,  of  Virginia. 

John  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana. 

Again.  Thomas  S.  Martin,  of  Virginia. 

It  appeals  that  Oscar  Underwood,  of 
Alabama,  was  the  first  man  actually  to 
be  called  a  floor  leader  in  the  caucus 
minutes.  Oscar  Underwood  was  elected 
to  the  office  on  April  27,  1920. 

Then,  following  Oscar  Underwood 
came  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas, 
who  was  elected  on  December  3,   1923. 

I  am  sure  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas  who  is  now  on  the  floor  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT)  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that 
a  great  Senator  from  his  State  was  elect- 
ed as  the  second  floor  leader  since  the 
election  of  floor  leaders  actually  began 
in  1920. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  If 
I  may  just  state  that  following  Senator 
Robinson,  Senator  Barkley  served,  and 
then  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  then, 
of  course,  our  own  beloved  Senator 
Mansfield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Senator  Lucas 
served. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  just 
naming  the  Democrats  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Senator  Scott  Lu- 
cas and  Senator  Ernest  McFarland. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes, 
exactly.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  noted 
this  oversight  on  my  part.  Following 
Senator  Robinson,  Senator  Scott  Lucas, 
of  Dlinois,  and  Senator  Ernest  McFar- 
land, of  Arizona,  and  then  Senator  Lyn- 
don Johnson  served  as  floor  leaders. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator called  attention  to  Senator  Joseph 
T.  Robinson.  I  knew  him,  but  only  slightly 
He  antedated  my  time  somewhat. 
When  I  was  in  school  he  was  a  pow- 
erful person.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  he  was  leader  of  the  Democrats 
for  14  years.  Was  he  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Probably 
as  chairman  of  the  caucus. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Republicans 
were  in  the  majority  during  some  of 
those  years  and  then  he  was  minority 
lesider.  As  I  understand  it.  Senator  Mans- 
field has  served  as  majority  leader 
longer  than  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Longer 
than  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wanted  to  make 
clear  that  Senator  Robinson,  while  he 


was  leader  of  the  Democrats  part  of  that 
time  during  those  14  years,  was  minority 
leader  rather  than  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Senator  Robinson 
was  a  very  powerful  leader.  He  died  in 
office  in  1937.  I  believe. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
very  proud  to  serve  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Mansfield.  At  all  times 
during  my  12  years  in  the  Senate,  he 
has  been  eminently  fair  and  most,  most 
considerate  and  never,  never  heavy- 
handed  in  his  role  as  leader.  He  has  al- 
ways been  a  just  man,  an  even-minded 
man,  and  he  has  commanded  the  respect 
of  Members  of  both  sides  of  the  ai.sle. 
He  has  performed  in  a  most  excellent 
way  as  majority  leader. 

He  is  not  only  an  able  and  dedicated 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate;  he  is  also 
an  outstanding  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  and,  more  importantly,  of  the  Na- 
tion and  of  the  world;  and  I  am  proud 
today  to  call  to  the  Senate's  attention 
the  fact  that  his  great  man,  Mr.  Mans- 
field of  Montana,  has  now  held  the  of- 
fice of  majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate longer  than  any  other  man  .since 
the  Senate  became  the  constitutional 
bedrock  of  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Mansfield,  I  predict,  will  set  a 
record  that  will  be  very,  very  difficult 
to  equal  in  the  years  to  come.  The  Txird 
willing.  Senator  Mansfield  will  soon  en- 
ter upon  a  new  6-year  term  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  can  foresee  that,  with  the 
guiding  hand  of  a  Divine  Providence,  he 
will  serve  as  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate more  than  any  other  man  will  serve 
for  many,  many  decades  to  come.  I  hope 
so,  because  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
will  be  well  served. 

Exhibit  1 
Table  I. — Caucus  chairmen  (floor  leaders) 

Prom  Unofficial  Sources  In  the  Period  Pre- 
dating the  Caucus  Minutes. 
(The  name  of  the  leader  Is  In  roman  type 

when  his  party  was  In  the  majority,  and 

In  italic  type  when  his  party  was  In  the 

minority  | 

DEMOCRATS 

Arthur    P.    Gorman    (Md.).    1893-95. 
Arthur  P.  Gorman    (Md.),   1895-98. 

REPUBLICANS 

John  Sherman  (Ohio),  1893-95. 
John  Sherman  (Ohio),  1895-97. 
William  B.  Allison  (Iowa),  1897. 

•  •  •  •  •  1 

DEMOCRATS 

John  T.  Morgan  (Ala),  1901-02. 
James  K.  Jones  (Ark.) ,  1902-03. 

REPtTBLICANS 

Eugene  Hale  (Maine),  1901-02. 
Orville  Piatt  ((^nn),  1902-03. 
Oeorge  P.  Hoar  (Mass.) .  1903. 
Eugene  Hale  (Maine),  1903-04. 
William  B.  Allison  (Iowa),  1904-06. 
Eugene  Hale  (Maine),  1906-07. 
William  B.  Allison  (Iowa),  1907-08. 
Nelson  W.  Aldrlch  (R.l.) ,  1908-09. 
Eugene  Hale   (Maine),  1900-10. 
Shelby  Cullom  (111.) ,  1910-11. 


^^} 


'  DaU  missing  for  this  period. 
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Table  II. — Caucus  chairman  and  floor  leaders 
of  the  Senate  at  determined  from  the 
caucus  minutes  of  the  two  major  parties 

[The  name  of  tlie  leader  Is  In  roman  tjrpe 
when  his  party  was  In  the  majority  and 
in  Italic  type  when  his  party  was  In  the 
minority  I 

DEMOCRATS 

Arthur  P.  Gorman  (Md.)  Elected  March  16, 
1903,  Died  June  4,  1906. 

Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn  (Ky.) ,  Elected  June 
9,  1906,  Term  ended  March  3, 1907. 

Charles  A.  Culberson  (Texas),  Elected  Dec. 
3    1907 

Hernando  D.  Money  (Miss.) ,  Elected  Dec.  9, 
1009,  Term  ended  March  3, 1911. 

Thomas  S.  Martin   (Va),  Elected  April  7, 

1011. 

John  W.  Kern  (Ind),  Elected  March  5, 
1013,  Term  ended  March  3,  1917. 

Thomas  S.  Martin  (Va.)  Elected  March  6, 
1917. 

Thomas  S.  Martin  (Va.).'  Democrats  .In 
minority.  March  4,  1919,  Died  Nov.  12,  1919. 

Oscar  W.  Underwood  (Ala.),-  Elected  April 
27, 1020. 

Joseph  T.  Robinson  (Ark).  Elected  Dec.  3, 
1923. 

Joseph  T.  Robinson  (Ark).  Democrats  In 
majority,  March  4,  1933,  Died  July  14,  1937. 

Alben  W.  Barkley   (Ky).  Elected  July  22. 

1937. 

Alben  W.  Barkley  (Ky),  Democrats  In 
minority,  Jan.  3,  1947,  Resigned  Jan.  19,  1949. 

Scott  W.  Lucas  (111),  Elected  Jan.  20, 
1949,  Term  ended  Jan.  3.  1951. 

Ernest  W.  McParland  (Ariz),  Elected  Peb. 
22,  1951,  Term  ended  Jan.  3, 1953. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (Texas),  Elected  Jan. 

2,  1953. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (Texas) ,  Democrats 
In  majority.  Nov.  10,  1053*,  Resigned  Jan. 

3,  1961. 

Mike  Mansfield  (Mont),  Elected  Jan.  3, 
1961- 

REPtTBLICANS 

Shelby  M.  Cullom  (111),  Ejected  April  4, 
1911. 

Jacob  H.  Gallinger  (N.H.)  Elected  March  5. 
1913,   Died  Aug.    17,   1918. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (Mass.),  Elected  Au- 
gtist  24.  1918. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (Mass.),  Republicans 
In  majority,  March  4,  1919,  Died  Nov.  9,  1924. 

Charles  Curtis  (Kansas),*  Elected  Nov.  28, 
1924,  Resigned  March  3,  1929. 

James  E.  Watson  (Ind.),  Elected  March  5, 
1929,  Term  ended  March  3,  1933. 

Charles  L.  McNary  (Ore.),  Elected  March 
7,   1933.  Died  Peb.  25,  1944. 

Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.  (Maine),'  Elected 
Jan.  4.  1046. 

Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.  (Maine),  RepubU- 
cans  In  majority,  Jan.  3,  1047,  Term  ended 
Jan.  3,  1949. 

Kenneth  S.  Wherry  (Neb.),  Elected  Jan.  3, 
1049,  Died  Nov.  29,  1951. 

Styles  Bridges  (N.H.),  Elected  Jan.  8,  1052, 


Robert  A.  Taft  (Ohio) ,  Elected  Jan.  2, 1963,  In  minority,  Nov.  10. 1053.  Term  ended  Jan.  3, 

Died  July  31, 1063 .♦  IWO. 

WilUamP.Knowland  (Calif.),  Elected  Aug,  Everett   McKtnley   Dirksen    (111.),   Elected 

4,  1963.  Jan.  7, 1050,  Died  Sept.  7, 1060. 

'  William  F.  Knowland  (CaUf.) ,  Republicans  Hugh  Scott  (Pa.),  Elected  Sept.  24,  1060 

TABLE  lll.-SENIORITY  OF  MAJORITY  AND  MINORITY  LEADERS  OF  THE  SENATE  (1911      ) 


<  Senator  Hitchcock  served  as  acting  leader 
for  a  while  until  Underwood  was  elected  on 
April  27,  1020;  when  the  caucus  first  met 
to  elect  a  leader  following  the  death  of 
Martin,  the  vote  was  a  tie  between  Hitch- 
cock and  Underwood. 

"These  were  the  first  men  to  actually  be 
called  "floor  leaders"  in  the  caucus  minutes. 

>In  1040  at  the  request  of  Senator  Mc- 
Nary, Senator  Austin  served  as  acting  leader 
and  in  succeeding  years  until  he  became 
leader.  Senator  White  served  as  acting  leader. 

'With  the  death  of  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio 
and  his  replacement  by  Thomas  Burke  on 
November  10, 1053,  the  division  was  48  Demo- 
ocrats,  47  Republicans  and  I  Indei>endent. 
William  P.  Knowland  remained  majority 
leader,  however,  until  the  commencement  of 
the  84th  Congress  in  1066.  (See  83  Cong.  Rec. 
2217,  Feb.  24,  1064.) 
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■  Since  1961. 
'Since  1969. 
>  Broken  terms. 

TABLE  IV.-CHART  SHOWING  THE  OCCUPANTS  OF  THE  TWO 
mONT  ROW  SEATS  ON  EITHER  SIDE  OF  THE  CENTER  OF 
THE  U.S.  SENATE  FROM  1920  TO  DATE' 


Year 


Republican  side 
occupant 


Democratic  side 
occupant 


1920-21   laFbltolte Chambeflain. 

1921-23  * Underwood.' 

1923  25 do Do. 

192S-26         Cummins Do. 

1926  27 Phipps ^^.Oo. 

1927-31 «to Robinaon.* 

1931  33 Cappm Oo.» 

193^^36 *> Oo.' 

1937 McNary' Do.' 

1938-44  *>.-      Berkley.' 

1945-46        White' Do.' 

1947-48 do» Do.' 

1949-50 Wherry' Uicas.' 

19  jl  do>        McFKland.' 

1952:: ::::;i;'i;;;-.  Bridies' oo.« 

1953  Taft' Johnson.' 

1954  " ..  Knowland' 0o.» 

1955^^58 --.*>' Oo.\ 

1959-60' Dirksen' 1^.' 

]9ei  do' Mansfield.' 

1969;: ..".":::::.::  scom» oo.» 


'  Congressional  Directory  is  the  source  of  the  above  informa- 
tion. 

1  Minority  leader. 

'  Mslority  leader. 

<  On  January  6.  1960.  the  Republican  conference  confirmed 
that  the  front  row  center  aisle  seat  on  the  Republican  side  was 
to  be  occupied  by  tfie  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  sentiments  the 
Senator  has  expressed  so  well.  Of  course, 
I  have  worked  closely  with  Mikk  Mans- 
field ever  since  we  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate together.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Be- 
fore that  we  served  in  the  House  to- 
gether. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  there  is  no  man  under  the 
pressures  he  endures  in  that  oflQce  who 
could  better  maintain  his  equilibrium 
and  be  as  fair  and  as  kind  as  he  is.  He  is 
just  as  fsur  with  those  who  disagree  with 
him  as  he  is  with  those  who  agree  with 
him.  In  fact,  sometimes,  in  his  effort  to 
be  fair,  he  may  lean  over  backward  to  be 
a  little  fairer  to  those  who  disagree  with 
his  views  than  with  those  who  agree  with 
him.  But  he  has  brought  great  wisdom, 


calm,  justice,  and  fair  play  to  this  body 
which,  after  all,  is  the  essence  of  this 
institution.  If  it  is  to  be  a  constructive 
force  in  our  democracy,  it  has  to  be  led 
in  that  fashion. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  brought  these  facts  out.  I  had 
not  realized  that  he  had  been  majority 
leader  longer  than  anyone  else.  It  Is  only 
evidence  of  how  long  some  of  us  have 
been  here. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  brought  this  fact  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  colloquy  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  thanks  sind  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  the  fine  remarks  he  has  made 
about  the  service  of  our  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  he  has  made. 

I,  too,  congratulate  and  salute  the  dls- 
tingiiished  majority  leader,  the  able  and 
dedicated  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  ,  on  having  passed  the  record 
of  the  late  Senator  Alben  Barkley  for 
longevity  of  service  in  the  position  of  the 
majority  leader,  he  now  having  attained 
a  length  of  service  greater  thim  Sen- 
ator Barkley 's  record  of  9  years  and  165 
days. 

It  was  not  imtil  I  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  January  1969  that  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Senator  Mans- 
field, but  since  then  I  have  been  greatly 
impressed  by  his  ability,  sincerity,  and 
dedication.  He  has  been  extremely  fair 
and  impartial.  We  have  not  always  voted 
alike,  and  I  suppose,  if  a  label  were  to  be 
applied  to  the  majority  leader,  he  would 
have  to  be  classed  as  a  liberal,  whereas 
if  a  label  were  applied  to  me  it  would 
probably  be  that  of  conservative. 
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Nevertheless,  whether  I 
with  Senator  Mansfield  or 
always  found  him  to  be  mo^ 
always  willing  to  give  each 
controversy  an  opportunity 
and  to  present  its  case  before 

On  at  least  two  occasion!; 
ntor    from    Montana    cast 
which    I    agreed 
vividly  do  I  recall  the  first 
occurred  in  January  of  1969 
to  have  been  the  most 
that  has  been  taken  in  the 
the  91st  Congress.  That  was 
the  appeal  by  the 
Senator   from   Florida    tMr 
from  a  ruling  of  Vice 
phrey. 

The   then   Vice   President 
that,  at  the  opening  session 
gress,  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  could  apply  cloture 
a  motion  to  amend  the  rules; 
than  a  majority  did  vote  to  a 
to  the  debate  on  that  motion 
the  rules. 

The  then  Vice  President  ru 
cloture  motion  had  carried 
than  a  majority  had  voted 
An  appeal  was  taken  from 
the  Chair  and  I  remember 
vote,  I  was  impressed  very 
Senator  Mansfield,  the 
er  of  the  Senate,   voted  to 
Democratic  Vice  President 
which,  in  my  opinion,  was 
ous.  The  Senate  did  overrule 
of  the  Chair  on  the  cloture 
cut  off  debate  on  the  motion 
the  rules  to  provide  for  c 
three-fifths   vote   of   a 
Senators  present. 

That  vote  by  the 
from  Montana  impressed  me 
Then  again  on  the  Stennis 
which  sought  to  achieve 
the  application  of  Federal 
guidelines   for   desegregatior 
schools  throughout  the 
important  amendment,  we 
tinguished  Senator  from 
in  favor  of  the  amendment 
guished  majority  leader  v 
victions.  and  lets  the  chips 
they  will. 

The  majority  leader  of  th< 
I  foimd  when  I  came  here, 
flow  of  legislation  to  be 
the    Senate.    That,    of 
him  the  most  powerful 
But  in  my  observation,  that 
not  been  misused  by  the 
in  a   single   instant,  becau^ 
receives  an  opportunity  to 
everyone  gets  an  opportunity 
bill  considered  by  the  Senate 
the  calendar. 

I  also  appreciate  very  muc 
ence  of  the  distinguished 
West  Virginia  to  some  of  the 
tors  of  the  past  who  have 
ocratic  leaders  in  the  U.S. 
referred  to  one  of  my 
ecessors  as  Senator  from 
Alabama,  when  he  mentionejd 
and  able  Senator  Oscar  W. 
of  Alabama,  who,  I  might 
served  as  Democratic  leader 
ate,  but  prior  to  that  time 
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Democratic  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  the  House  and  Senate  he 
was  a  recognized  authority  on  tariff  laws 
and  taxation  and  in  both  1912  and  1924 
was  a  leading  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President.  He  is 
remembered  as  a  great  statesman.  A  well- 
known  incident  in  his  political  career  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  1924  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention — back  before  the  days 
of  amplifying  systems  as  we  know  them 
now — the  then  Governor  of  Alabama, 
W.  W.  Brandon,  throughout  the  103  bal- 
lots cast  at  that  convention,  in  a  thim- 
dering  voice,  cast  the  votes  of  tlie  Ala- 
bama delegation  in  tliat  convention  as 
"Alabama  casts  24  votes  for  Oscar  W. 
Underwood." 

Senator  Underwood,  when  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  owned  and  resided  at  the 
estate  near  Mount  Vernon  known  as 
Woodlawn.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
Senators  in  the  history  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  am  proud  to  occupy  the  seat  in  the  class 
of  which  Senator  Underwood  was  a 
Member. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  called  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  the 
majority  leader  now  has  the  record  of 
having  served  longer  in  that  position 
than  any  other  Senator  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  I  predict  that  he 
will  be  reelected  as  majority  leader — 
and  I  use  this  word  advisedly — when  the 
92d  Congress  meets  in  January  of  next 
year. 

So  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
able  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  regarding 
our  outstanding  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
very  pertinent  and  incisive  observations. 
I  think  his  comments  reflect  the  attitude, 
the  viewpoint,  and  the  feeling  of  every 
Senator  in  this  body,  regardless  of 
whether  a  Senator  may  be  a  conserva- 
tive or  a  liberal  or  may  like  to  speak  of 
himself  as  a  centrist  or  middle-of-the- 
roader. 

Mike  Mansfield  treats  every  Senator 
alike:  and  «ith  respect  to  the  use  of  his 
great  power  as  majority  leader,  he  is 
very,  very  careful  in  exercising  that  pow- 
er. I  respect  him,  as  every  Senator  re- 
spects him.  I  admire  him  as  every  Sena- 
tor admires  him.  In  the  words  of  Alex- 
ander Pope,  I  would  say  to  Mike  Mans- 
field: 

Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
Parliamentarian's  oflBce  for  the  assist- 
ance rendered  in  researching  this  matter. 

Some  days  ago.  Dr.  Riddick  indicated 
that  he  had  developed  the  matter  vei-y 
well  but  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
some  error,  and  he  was  reviewing  the 
subject  Just  to  make  sure  that  I  would 
have  the  correct  information  in  calling 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  superior 
record  that  has  been  set  by  the  able 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  loin  in  congratulating  Montana's 


senior  Senator  on  achieving  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  served  as  majority  leader 
for  a  longer  consecutive  term  than  any 
of  his  distinguished  predecessors. 

Early  in  1961  as  my  first  official  act  as 
a  newly  elected  Senator,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  nominate  Mike  for  the  first  time 
as  majority  leader.  This  may  have  been 
the  most  significant  nomination  I  have 
ever  made. 

After  more  than  9  years  of  Senator 
Mansfield's  leadership,  we  have  aU  come 
to  appreciate  the  Mansfield  teclmique. 
We  know  we  have  a  majority  leader  who 
regards  every  Senator  as  Sh  equal  in  a 
peerage  that  he  respects.  He  enjoys  the 
profound  respect  and  the  deep  affection 
of  aU  who  have  served — not  under  him, 
the  majority  leader,  but  with  him. 

He  is  fortunate  in  that  he  has  effec- 
tively combined  the  duties  of  Senator 
from  Montana  with  those  of  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  whose  principal  job 
is  directing  a  national  legislative  pro- 
gram to  enactment. 

This  honest,  linassuming,  and  decent 
man  has  demonstrated  what  Senator 
Smathers  said  a  few  years  ago,  "Nice 
guys  may  finish  last  in  baseball,  but  in 
politics  nice  guys  are  winners." 

Our  Nation  and  the  free  world  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  9  years  of  devoted  service 
by  MiKS  Mansfield,  one  of  the  nicest 
guys  I  know. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  during  my  time  in  the  Senate, 
which  has  spanned  quite  a  number  of 
years,  I  have  seen  many  Senators  come 
and  go.  Many  of  them  able  and  hard 
working  and  most  of  them  very  person- 
able. Some,  of  course,  were  more  effec- 
tive than  others  as  legislators. 

One  of  the  most  effective  Members 
during  my  time  is  our  beloved  friend 
from  Montana,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  Mike  Mansfield.  His  is  an 
assignment  that  is  far  more  difficult  than 
most  people  realize.  It  requires  great 
ability,  good  judgment  and,  above  all,  un- 
derstanding and  patience  in  working  with 
all  the  Members  of  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  oftentimes  marvel  at  the  patience  of 
our  friend,  Mike  Mansfield.  If  he  is 
greatly  disturbed— and  I  know  that 
sometimes  he  is  and  has  reason  to  be. 
there  is  little  outward  manifestation.  I 
know  that  sometimes  he  has  a  virtual 
storm  within  himself.  His  patience,  un- 
derstanding, and  friendly  attitude 
toward  every  Member  of  the  Senate  are 
among  the  major  reasons  why  he  has 
served  longer  than  anyone  else  as  ma- 
jority leader. 

I  am  amazed  at  how  Mike  has  been 
able  to  maintain  himself  in  this  difficult 
assignment  for  so  many  years.  Often- 
times, he  has  to  take  issue,  and  some- 
times rather  sharply,  with  powerful  and 
influential  Members  of  the  Senate.  More 
often  than  not  they  are  his  best  friends. 

I  cite  these  examples,  Mr.  President, 
because  I  think  they  are  unique  in  Mike 
Mansfield's  jiersonality  and  they  speak 
louder  than  any  words  I  covld  utter  as 
the  reason  for  the  great  record  he  has 
established. 

No  leader  of  the  Senate,  Republican  or 
Democrat,  has  been  more  considerate  and 
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understanding  of  any  problems  I  have 
had.  MncE  Just  does  not  turn  people  away 
if  he  thinks  they  have  a  reasonable  cause. 
There  is  much  more  that  could  be  said 
about  our  friend  but.  to  sum  It  up,  may 
I  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  honor- 
able and  decent  men  I  have  ever  known. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  B"5rRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  morning 
hour  will  have  expired  within  approxi- 
mately 6  minutes,  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  extended  beyond  12  o'clock  today, 
after  which  the  unfinished  business  will 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDiCK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


NO-nCE  OF  PERIOD  TO  BE  SET 
ASIDE  ON  THURSDAY  NEXT  TO 
PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  MAJORITY 
LEADER  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  earlier,  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Mike  Mansfield, 
last  week  surpassed.  In  time  sei'ved,  all 
previous  records  of  service  as  majority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

On  June  18,  he  had  served  9  years  and 
155  days  as  majority  leader,  exceeding 
the  record  previously  established  by  Al- 
ben  W.  Barkley  of  Kentucky. 

It  is  my  intention,  as  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  to  exercise  such  authority 
as  the  leader  will  permit,  to  set  a  time,  on 
Thursday  of  this  week,  some  time  shortly 
after  3  p.m.,  when  Senators  will  be  in- 
vited to  participate  in  expressing  their 
esteem  and  affection  for  this  man,  whom 
many  of  us  acknowledge  to  be  the  great- 
est of  living  legislators. 


I  make  this  statement  to  give  notice  to 
all  Senators  who  wish  to  take  part. 

I  have  mentioned  this  also  to  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  and  he  has  expressed  full  support 
for  the  idea.  I  make  this  without  the 
knowledge  of  my  distinguished  leader  be- 
cause I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  most  re- 
luctant to  set  aside  any  of  the  important 
business  of  the  Senate  which  is  now  be- 
fore us.  But  I  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate, for  a  short  period  of  time,  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  our  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader  that  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  in  what  he  has 
just  said. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  modesty  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  We  may 
have  a  little  trouble  getting  him  here, 
but  I  think  we  should  ask  him  to  listen  to 
his  colleagues  on  this  occasion,  because 
we  have  something  to  say  that  we  want 
very  much  to  say. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  but  not 
later  than  l:30^jjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
12:11  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:19  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hughes). 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  LKGiSLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill 
(H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bUl. 


A  SENATOR  WITH  AN  EYE  FOR 
DETAIL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Ne^  York  Times  of  today,  June  23, 
there  is  an  article  about  men  in  the  news 


entitled  "Senator  With  an  Eye  for  De- 
tail." The  Senator  referred  to  is  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  Robert  Carlyle  Btro.  I 
must  admit  that  this  is  the  first  time  I 
knew  Senator  Byrd's  middle  name.  I  am 
always  delighted,  as  is  Senator  Byrd, 
when  I  pick  up  details  and  little  bits  of 
information. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  article  about 
Senator  Byrd.  I  was  especially  impressed 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  yesterday 
he  accomplished  at  least  two  triumphs 
of  considerable  magnitude.  First,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment to  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment passed  overwhelmingly.  In  my 
opinion  his  amendment  certainly  does 
not  detract  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form 
from  the  meaning  or  intent  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  but  in  effect 
states  what  the  proponents  of  that 
amendment  have  been  saying  all  along. 
Second.  I  commend  him  for  the  great 
Job  he  did  in  connection  with  the  passage 
of  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
The  latter  accomplishment  occurred,  of 
course,  after  the  hour  of  5  o'cl(x;k  yes- 
terday afternoon  after,  I  should  say. 
Senator  Byrd,  had  already  put  in  a  full 
and  fruitful  day. 

Senator  Byrd  is  one  who  knows  his 
bills  and  his  amendments  in  the  greatest 
detail.  He  has  a  remarkable  memory.  I 
recall  the  first  year  he  was  chairman  of 
the  conunittee  handling  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill.  He  never 
referred  to  the  hearings  or  to  the  report 
for  a  statement,  for  a  statistic,  or  a  note 
of  any  kind,  but  purely  from  memory  he 
was  able  to  detail  that  particularly 
cumbersome  appropriation  bill  to  the 
Senate  in  a  way  which  caused  me  to  mar- 
vel. I  was  struck  deeply  with  how  good 
his  memory  was  and  with  how  much  he 
imderstood  the  details  and  implications 
of  the  details  which  were  within  that 
bill.  The  same  can  be  said  for  other  bills 
in  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  interested,  plays  a  vital 
part,  or  manages  outright. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  about  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Robert 
Carlyle  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SeN.\TOR  WrrH  an  Ete  roR  Detail: 

ROBEBT    CARLYIX    BTRO 

Washington,  June  22 — As  the  roll-caU 
moved  inexorably  forward  to  overwhelming 
passage  today,  Robert  Carlyle  Byrd  rested 
comfortably  in  his  back-row  Senate  seat, 
one  hand  to  bis  mouth,  and  savored  the 
dimensions  of  his  victory. 

Though  be  was  rebuffed  In  a  vote  last  week 
despite  the  Nixon  Administration's  backing, 
he  had  just  won  approval  for  an  amendment 
that  he  regarded  as  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  high-pitched  Senate  debate  on  Cam- 
bodia and  the  President's  authority  to  make 
war.  Only  five  of  the  most  tenacious  doves 
had  opposed  him. 

In  24  years  as  a  legislator — six  back  in  West 
Virginia,  six  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  12  in  the  Senate — Mr.  Byrd  has  learned 
to  draw  discernible  satisfaction  from  such 
high  points  in  his  career,  moments  of  victory 
painstakingly  earned  by  his  willingness  to 
consider  no  senatorial  favor  too  i>etty. 
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PLEASED    TO    DO    THE    FAfOR 

A  dark,  dapper  man.  given 
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tie 
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tion,  the  52-year-old  Byrd  Is  Hii 
command  of  floor  procedure,  his 
keep  the  machinery  moving  wl|h 
tlmes-astonlshlng  stamina  on 
colleagues  cre<llt  blm  with  a 
keen  memory 

For  four  years  Senator  Byrd 
tary  of  the  Senate  Democratic 
precarious  perch  on  the  outer 
party  leadership  that  he  has 
bustle  of  floor  activity  and  a 
tentlon  to  detail,  however  smal 

If  a  staff  aide  asks  Mr.  Byrd 
other   Senator's   speech    In   the 
West  Virginian   writes   the  Senitor 
telling  him  how  pleased   he 
favor.  He  keeps  a  copy  in  his  1 1 
Senator  has  a  birthday,  Mr.  By;  d 
congratulations:   If  the  Senator 
Byrd  writes  back  to  thank  him  I  or 

"Bobby  Byrd  Invests  the  mojt 
with  a  sense  of  self  Importance 
congresGlonal  observer  said.  "With 
ators  on  the  floor,  nothing  happ 
nothing  likely  to  happen,  he'U 
sclnd  a  quorum  call  as  though  H 
drama." 

ORPHAM    ON    A    DIST    FA$M 

Mr.  Byrd,  who  Is  no  kin  of 
Byrd  family  of  Virginia,  was 
1918,   In   Wllkesboro,   N.C..   and, 
was  raised  as  an  orphan  on  a 
was   valedictorian    of   his   high 
but  was  too  poor  to  go  on  to 
for  some  sporadic  attendance 
In  the  West  Virginia  Leglslaturi : 

In  1963,  at  the  age  of  43,  he 
degree   from  American  Unlver^ty 
bad  stuidled  nights  and  weekends 
teetotaler,  he  has  little  interest 
circuit. 

Senator  Byrd  Is  as  painstaking 
political  contacts  back  In  Wesi 
be  Is  in  the  Senate.  Nearly  even 
makes  50  or  more  telephone  cal  s 
uents,  many  of  them  city  and  cftu 
or  employes,  asking  about  their 
their  views   on   issues.   He   tak^ 
keeps  flies  so  subsequent  calls 
sonal  touch. 

The    West    Virginian    marrle*  I 
James  in  1937,  and  they  have  tv  o 

In  West  Virginia  the  Senatoi 
as  all  but  unbeatable.  Earlier  tt  Is 
was  a  flurry  of  aati-Byrd  actlvit  r 
to  nothing.  He  was  renominate  1 
mary  by  a  margin  of  better  than 
over  a  more  liberal  candidate 
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Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr. 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi|um 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    COOPER.   Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescindec . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.   COOPER.  Mr 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quoruii  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant   legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinde<i 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Presic  ent 


the 


RECESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
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I  ask 
order  for 


Without 

.  I  sug- 

The  clerk 

clerk   pro- 


Pre  iident 


I  ask 
order  for 


OFFICIR.  Without 


Pre  iident. 


I  ask 

i^enate  stand 
<  f  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i£  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  1:31  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:44  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hughes). 


AEDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY,  ST.  FRAN- 
CIS XAVIER  CHURCH,  PARKERS- 
BURG.  W.  VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  October  1970,  the  Church  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  in  Parkersbuig,  W.  Va.. 
will  celebrate  the  lOCth  anniversary  of  its 
dedication.  This  beautiful  church,  one  of 
the  finest  of  its  time  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Moim tains,  was  built  in  1869  under 
the  direction  of  the  first  resident  pastor, 
the  Very  Reverend  Henry  F.  Parke,  and 
dedicated  in  October  1870.  by  the  first 
Bishop  of  Wheeling,  the  Most  Reverend 
Richard  V.  Whelan. 

The  parish  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  ante- 
dates the  War  Between  the  States,  as  it 
dates  back  to  1847.  The  present  church 
building,  erected  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
smaller  church,  is  admired  for  its  hand- 
some French  Gothic  architecture,  mag- 
nificient  stained  glass  windows,  and  ex- 
quisitely carved  white  wooden  altar.  It 
is  especially  noted  in  artistic  circles  for 
the  beautiful  mural  paintings  of  religious 
subjects  by  a  painter  named  Daniel 
Mueller.  This  same  artist  Is  said  to  have 
assisted  in  executing,  in  similar  style, 
some  of  the  paintings  in  the  rotunda  of 
this  Capitol  Building. 

Schools  have  been  an  important  ad- 
junct to  the  work  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Parish.  The  earlier  grammar  school  was 
started  in  1855  in  the  back  of  the  earlier 
church  building;  it  has  been  in  several 
other,  successively  larger  quarters,  and, 
renamed  the  Parkersburg  Catholic  Ele- 
mentary School,  is  now  in  a  fine  building 
in  downtown  Parkersburg,  erected  In 
1950.  The  parish  also  contributed  to  the 
building,  in  1959,  of  Parkersburg  Catholic 
High  School  for  use  by  its  own  students 
and  those  of  other  nearby  parishes. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  is  the  parent  church 
of  a  number  of  other  chiu-ches  in  the 
area,  extending  from  New  Martinsville 
on  the  north  to  Ravenswood  on  the  south. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph)  and  I  extend 
our  best  wishes  to  the  present  pastor, 
the  Very  Reverend  Leo  B.  Lydon;  to  his 
bishop,  the  Mast  Reverend  Joseph  H. 
Hodges,  of  the  diocese  of  Wheeling;  and 
to  all  the  parishioners  and  friends  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Church  on  the  occasion 
of  this  centennial. 


VIETNAM    REPRISALS    THEORY 
DISPUTED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  consid- 
erable attention  has  been  given  recently 
to  the  so-called  "bloodbath"  argument — 
the  argument  which  says  that  American 
troops  caruiot  be  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam  without  precipitating  a  blood- 
bath of  reprisals.  This  argument,  which 
is  speculative  at  best,  has  come,  none- 


theless, to  have  a  kind  of  truth  of  its 
own  by  its  constant  repetition. 

As  I  stiggested  in  the  Chamber  on  May 
26,  I  am  deeply  skeptical  of  this  argu- 
ment, especially  as  it  is  phrased  by  ad- 
ministration spokesmen.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  argument  is  being  used  to  evade 
the  hard  issues  involved  in  reaching  a 
political  settlement  in  Vietnam — a  nego- 
tiated peace — that  will  end  once  and  for 
all  the  military  bloodbath  that  is  going 
on  today.  As  used  by  the  administration, 
the  bloodbath  argument  seeks  only  to 
win  support  for  the  short-term  military 
plans  of  the  President,  not  long-term 
efforts  for  peace. 

This  conclusion  was  most  recently  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Stephen  Rosenfeld  in  a 
column  written  for  the  Washington  Post 
on  June  19.  After  carefully  reading  docu- 
ments used  by  the  administration  to 
support  the  bloodbath  argument — in- 
cluding a  recent  declassified  Rand 
study— Mr.  Rosenfeld  concludes  that  "if 
Mr.  Nixon  is  truly  interested  in  deter- 
ring a  bloodbath,  then  he  should  be  em- 
phasizing those  elements  of  policy — a 
negotiated  solution,  pledges  and  guar- 
antees against  reprisals,  sanctuaries  for 
especially  frightened  people,  interna- 
tional observers,  and  so  forth — which 
could  be  of  practical  value  In  limiting 
repressions  against  any  Vietnamese."  To 
do  otherwise,  says  Rosenfeld,  is  only  to 
continue  the  bloodbath  that  is  going  on 
today. 

I  commend  Mr.  Rosenfeld 's  column  to 
all  Senators  concerned  about  the  blood- 
bath argument  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vietnam  REPiti&\LS  Theory  DisptrrEO 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

To  the  list  of  expert  witnesses  who  dispute 
President  Nixon's  insistent  claim  that  only 
his  own  policy  will  avert  a  "bloodbath"  in 
South  Vietnam,  add  North  Vietnamese  Pre- 
mier Pham  Van  Dong  and — look  here — social 
scientist  Stephen  T.  Hosmer,  author  of  a  new 
Pentagon-commissioned  Rand  Corp.  study  of 
"Vletcong  Repression  and  Its  Implications 
for  the  Puttire." 

Though  they  differ  predictably  In  some  of 
their  judgments,  particularly  on  how  to  read 
Hanoi's  past  record,  they  argue  on  strikingly 
similar  lines  that,  after  an  American  with- 
drawal, the  political  requirements  of  the 
Vletcong  would  tend  to  dictate  a  policy  of 
less  repression,  not  more. 

Pham  Van  Dong's  views  were  published, 
evidently  for  the  first  time.  In  the  May  26 
Congressional  Record  In  a  memo  to  Senator 
Kennedy  from  Richard  J.  Barnet.  Barnet,  co- 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies, 
visited  Hanoi  last  November  and  talked  with 
the  premier  and  other  officials. 

"I  had  many  discussions  on  the  question  of 
reprisals  raised  by  President  Nixon  in  his 
Nov.  3  speech,"  Barnet  wrote.  "Premier  Pham 
Van  Dong  told  me  flatly,  "there  will  be  no 
reprisals.  He  and  others  then  went  on  to 
explain  that  national  reconciliation  was  nec- 
essary to  avoid  the  disintegration  of  South 
Vietnamese  society  ...  'It  Is  Imperative'  he 
told  me,  'that  all  Vietnamese  In  the  south 
be  admitted  Into  the  national  community — 
with  the  same  status."  " 

Summarizing  what  a  number  of  officials 
had  told  him,  Barnet  said:  "Any  political 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  that  wants  to  re- 
construct the  shattered  Vietnamese  society 
must  work  with  all  other  significant  religious 
and  political  groups.  The  front  Is  building 
up    Its    political    base    because    Catholics, 
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Buddhists,  Cao  Dal  and  middle-class  profes- 
sionals are  becoming  increasingly  antiwar 
and  anti-American.  The  destruction  and  un- 
controlled Inflation  in  Saigon  are  building  a 
nationalist  coalition  for  peace." 

"The  NLP  leadership  understands.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  these  nationalist  forces  are 
for  the  most  part  anti-Communist  as  well 
and  that  once  the  Americana  leave,  the 
front's  only  hope  of  building  Its  power  Is  to 
promote  a  political  program  that  wUl  appeal 
to  many  diverse  Interests  .  .  ." 

"Some  NLF  officials  indicate  that  they  may 
vrcll  be  prepared  to  accept  specific  safeguards 
such  as  International  inspection  of  elections 
and  an  International  force  to  guard  against 
and  to  report  on  possible  political  reprisals. 
But  the  very  pledges  they  are  prepared  to 
give  to  other  Vietnamese  they  will  resist  giv- 
ing to  us.  For  one  thing,  they  told  me.  they 
do  not  see  that  the  United  States  Is  entitled 
to  assurance  about  the  future  character  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  government.  .  .  They 
said  they  view  with  considerable  skepticism 
expressions  of  humanitarian  concern  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  from  a  country  that  has 
dropped  more  than  a  million  tons  of  bombs 
on  South  Vietnam." 

Are  these  arguments  mere  persiflage? 
Hosmer,  like  President  Nixon,  assumes  that 
Saigon's  own  million-man  armed  force  will 
somehow  dissolve  and  that  Communists  will 
take  full  power.  He  expects  a  bloodbath  "of 
very  large  proportions"  If  they  do  so  in 
battle,  "say,  foUovrlng  a  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  military  forces." 

But.  be  says,  "if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Communists  were  to  win  control  of  a  dif- 
ferent road — say,  through  the  gradual  sub- 
version and  eventual  capture  of  a  coalition 
government  established  under  an  lnter> 
national  arrangement — then  the  likelihood 
of  widespread  violence,  at  least  during  the 
takeover  period,  might  be  Eignlficantly 
smaller." 

Moreover,  he  states:  (1)  Disintegration  of 
the  Saigon  regime  would  have  removed  a 
major  reason  for  repression.  (2)  Needing  to 
run  the  country,  a  Communist  regime  "pre- 
Bumably  would  want  to  avoid  actions  that 
might  hamper  Its  major  task  of  political  con- 
solidation and  mobilisation  ...  In  particular, 
to  eschew  the  kind  of  Indiscriminate  mass 
reprisals  that  might  permanently  alienate 
much  of  the  population."  (3)  A  Communist 
regime  might  fear  that  excessive  repression 
would  breed  "adverse  reactions  In  other 
Communist  states  or  parties  and  among  the 
uncommitted  nations." 

Hosmer  nonetheless  states  as  bis  personal 
belief  that  the  Communists,  out  of  a  tempta- 
tion to  consolidate  control  and  out  of  what 
he  says  is  a  peculiar  Vietnamese  taste  for 
revenge,  would  execute  upwards  of  100,000 
people.  He  does  not  say  why  this  belief 
should  be  given  more  weight  than  his  argu- 
mentation, which  goes  mostly  In  the  oppo- 
site direction  and  which  corresponds  In  Its 
Important  aspects  with  that  of  Pham  Van 
Dong. 

What  the  North  Vietnamese  official 
contends  and  what  the  Rand  scholar  con- 
cedes come  out  quite  the  same:  there  would 
be  Important  political  considerations  press- 
ing upon  the  Vletcong  to  conciliate  rather 
than  to  kill  their  erstwhile  political  foes. 
Whether  these  considerations  would  Anally 
govern  the  policy  of  the  Vletcong  is,  of 
course,  necessarily  a  matter  of  judgment 
and  conjecture. 

This  suggests  at  the  least  that  It  Is  mis- 
leading If  not  downright  unfair  for  the 
President  to  pass  over  the  several  hundred 
thousand  actual  deaths  of  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians— a  great  many  of  them  victims  of 
American  bombs  and  shells — and  to  raise 
the  prospect  of  an  enemy  massacre  of  civil- 
ians "by  the  millions,"  as  though  It  were 
a  certain  thing.  This  U  a  tactic  unworthy 
of  a  President  whose  stated  objective  is  a 
negotiated  settlement  to  the  war. 


If  Mr.  Nixon  Is  trtily  Interested  In  deter- 
ring a  bloodbath,  then  he  should  be  empha- 
sizing those  elements  of  policy — a  negotiated 
solution,  pledges  of  guarantees  against  re- 
prisals, sanctuaries  for  especially  frightened 
people,  International  observers — which  could 
be  of  practical  value  in  limiting  repressions 
against  any  Vietnamese.  To  stay  on  the  mili- 
tary track  alone,  as  Hanoi  and  the  Rand 
study  agree.  Is  to  assure  the  bloodiest  out- 
come of  all. 


THE  "WASHINGTON  PLAN"  FOR 
MINORITY  HIRING  AND  THE 
SEX  DISCRIMINATION  GUIDE- 
LINES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  recently  issued  two 
orders  relating  to  discriminatory  hiring 
on  Government  contract  work.  I  refer  to 
the  so-called  "Washington  Plan"  gov- 
erning Federal  construction  work  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  and  to 
the  guidelines  prohibiting  sex  discrimi- 
nation on  all  Government  contract  work. 
The  latter  of  these  orders  was  an- 
nounced by  a  distinguished  North  Caro- 
linian, Mrs.  Elizabeth  Duncan  Koontz, 
Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau. 

While  the  sex  discrimination  guide- 
lines may  not  run  afoul  of  the  dictates 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the 
"Washington  Plan"  openly  and  brazenly 
violates  title  vn  of  that  same  act  by 
granting  preferences  to  minority  work- 
ers. 

Section  703(j)  of  the  act  is  as  clear  to 
me  as  the  crystal  waters  of  a  mountain 
lake: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  title  sbaU  be 
interpreted  to  require  any  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  labor  organization,  or  joint 
labor-management  committee  subject  to  this 
title  to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  any 
Individual  or  any  group  because  of  the  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  of  such 
individual  or  group  on  account  of  an  imbal- 
ance which  may  exist  with  respect  to  the 
total  number  or  percentage  of  persons  of  any 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
employed  by  any  employer,  referred  or  classi- 
fied for  employment  by  any  employment 
agency  or  labor  organization,  admitted  to 
membership  or  cUissifled  by  any  labor  orga- 
nization, or  admitted  to,  or  employed  in,  any 
apprenticeship  "br  other  training  program,  in 
comparison  with  the  total  ntimber  or  per- 
centage of  persons  of  such  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin  in  any  com- 
munity, State,  section,  or  other  area,  or  in 
the  available  work  force  In  any  community. 
State,  section,  or  other  area. 

Mr.  President,  that  statutory  provision 
is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  my  mind  it 
means  that  the  Labor  Department  can- 
not lawfully  require  Government  con- 
tractors to  give  preference  to  any  person 
or  group  of  persons  because  the  total 
number  of  workers  in  any  skill  or  trade 
reflects  any  imbalance  In  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin.  Yet.  that 
is  exactly  what  the  "Washington  Plan" 
does. 

Boiled  down  to  its  essentials,  the  plan 
tells  Government  contractors  in  the 
Washington  area  that  they  must  employ 
a  certain  percentage  of  minority  workers 
in  specified  construction  trades,  begin- 
ning next  year  and  culminating  in  1974. 
For  example,  the  plan  requires  ttutt  10 
to  16  percent  of  all  electricians  employed 
must  be  minority  workers  by  May  31, 


1971.  By  1974,  the  percentages  for  elec- 
tricians must  be  from  28  to  34  percent. 

The  Labor  Department  refers  to  these 
figures  as  "ranges,"  Just  as  it  did  last 
year  when  it  attempted  to  defend  the 
"Philadelphia  Plan"  in  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers,  which  I  chair.  During  those 
hearings  the  Department  contended  that 
the  ranges  were  merely  goals  which  con- 
tractors should  strive  to  attain  through 
affirmative-action  programs,  and  that 
once  the  goals  were  met,  they  would  serve 
as  proof  that  the  contractor  had  done  his 
part  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  sub- 
committee hearings  demonstrated  beyond 
doubt  that  Labor  Department  bureau- 
crats are  bent  upon  forcing  contractors 
to  hire  workers  on  the  basis  of  race, 
whether  or  not  these  potential  employees 
are  qualified  for  the  job. 

Despite  these  denials  to  the  contrary. 
Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  the  Labor 
Department  is  imposing  quotas  of  minor- 
ity employment  on  Federal  construction 
projects  in  the  Washington  area.  Fur- 
thermore, by  the  terms  of  the  order  cre- 
ating the  "Washington  Plan,"  con- 
tractors on  Federal  projects  must  apply 
the  same  quotas  to  non-Federal  build- 
ing in  order  to  keep  their  Government 
contracts.  This  is  coercion  by  whatever 
name  it  is  called. 

Two  aspects  of  the  order  clearly  indi- 
cate that  the  Labor  Department  intended 
to  impose  quotas.  For  one  thing,  the 
order  eliminates  from  its  application  sev- 
eral trades  which  already  employ  sig- 
nificant percentages  of  minority  wortcers. 
Of  all  the  Washington  area  carpoiters, 
for  example,  16.2  percent  belong  to  mi- 
nority groups.  Therefore,  carpenters  were 
exempted.  Plasterers  were  excused  be- 
cause 25.4  percent  of  them  belong  to 
minority  groups.  Other  exempted  groups 
employ  the  following  percentages  of  mi- 
nority workers:  bricklayers.  56.9  percent; 
cement  masons.  71.1  percent;  laborers. 
90.6  percent;  operating  engineers,  24.4 
percent;  reinforce  rodmen,  32.4  percent; 
roofers,  85.3  percent;  and  tefimsters.  87 
percent.  In  other  words,  the  Labor  De- 
partment is  telling  these  trades  that  they 
have  already  met  their  quotas. 

Second,  the  order  contains  an  analysis 
of  job  openings  In  different  construction 
trades  and  states  how  many  minority  ap- 
plicants a  contractor  should  recruit  for 
each  job.  The  "Washington  Plan"  order 
Is  clear  in  Its  findings: 

Based  upon  the  fact  that  the  minority  pop- 
ulation In  Washington  (a  major  source  of 
constructton  manpower)  Is  three  times  tha; 
of  the  n(Hi-mlnorlty  population,  upon  the 
fact  that  minority  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Washington  area  Is  twice  that  of  non-minor- 
ity unemployment,  upon  the  fact  there  exists 
substantial  minority  underemployment  in 
the  area  and  upon  the  fact  that  significant 
and  effective  training  programs  now  exist,  it 
may  be  reasonably  expected  that  to  the  fill- 
ing of  new  and  vacant  Jobs  effective  affirma- 
tive action  efforts  should  produce  at  least 
one  minority  applicant  for  each  non-ml- 
norlty  appUcant  for  effective  construction 
en^>loyment. 

Here.  Mr.  President,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment Is  saying  to  Federal  construction 
contractors  that  In  effect  you  must  come 
up  with  a  1-to-l  ratio  of  minority  to 
majority  applicants  for  all  new  and  va- 
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do  not  attempt  to  define  what  these  qual- 
ifications are.  Therefore,  we  can  specu- 
late that  women  could  make  excellent 
electricians,  painters  and  paperhangers, 
plumbers,  ironworkers,  sheetmetal  work- 
ers, elevator  constructors,  or  any  number 
of  other  construction  trades.  Well  must 
we  remember  the  job  done  by  women  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  in  the  defense 
and  other  industries  of  our  Nation  when 
the  source  of  manpower  was  short. 

If  women  can  do  the  job,  then  why  not 
require  quotas  of  women  workers  in  the 
construction  industry?  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  informs  me  that  women  com- 
prise 50.9  percent  of  our  population,  so 
why  not  require  that  percentage 
throughout  the  construction  trades? 

Ridiculous?  Of  course.  But  I  submit. 
Mr.  President,  that  such  whimsical 
thoughts  are  not  more  ridiculous  than 
what  the  Labor  Department  has  done 
with  its  "Waishington  Plan." 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  treated 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  and  national 
origin  equally  and  without  distinction 
among  them.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  the 
Labor  Department  has  seen  fit  to  dis- 
tinguish between  sex  and  race  by  re- 
quiring quotas  when  it  comes  to  hiring 
members  of  a  minority  race,  but  not  de- 
manding any  such  thing  when  it  comes 
to  the  majority  sex.  That,  I  submit,  is  not 
appropriately  applying  our  great  concept 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  for  all 
persons. 

Mr.  President,  the  Labor  Department 
has  gone  beyond  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress by  making  these  imreasonable  de- 
mands of  Government  contractors  in  the 
Washington  area.  The  so-called  "Wash- 
ington Plan"  puts  an  undue  burden  on 
the  contractor,  who  must  get  his  workers 
through  union  shop  agreements  with  the 
construction  trade  unions.  The  Labor  De- 
partment has  authority  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  bring  class  actions 
against  the  unions  if  it  feels  that  they 
are  discriminating.  That  should  be  ade- 
quate power  to  remedy  any  problem  of 
discrimination  in  the  Washington  au-ea. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "Washington 
Plan"  is  based  on  authority  which  I  do 
not  feel  the  Labor  Department  has.  I  call 
upon  the  Department  to  reassess  its  au- 
thority and  to  administer  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  in  accordance  with  the  plain 
language  Congress  gave  to  it. 


THE  GRIFFIN-TYDINGS  AMEND- 
MENT TO  DIRECT  ELECTION  PRO- 
POSAL 

Mr.  GRIFTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  23,  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
An  Ai.TE»NATnrE  to  Pkesidential  Runoffs 

As  the  Senate  approaches  a  vote  on  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  for  di- 
rect election  of  the  President,  all  of  the  lesser 
reforms  designed  to  abolish  the  electoral  col- 
lege appear  to  have  been  discarded.  The  votes 
In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  two 
months  ago  clearly  Indicated,  as  did  the  pre- 
vious action  of  the  House,  that  only  the 
direct-election  plan  has  a  chance  of  enact- 


ment. But  the  Bayh  resolution  adopted  by 
the  committee  is  stUl  open  to  amendment, 
and  efforts  to  Improve  It  will  continue  on  the 
floor. 

The  most  Interesting  proposal  of  this  sort 
to  come  to  our  attention  Is  sponsored  by 
Senators  Grltrin  and  Tydlngs.  It  is  designed, 
as  were  some  of  the  amendments  considered 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  runoff  election  contemplated  by  the 
Bayh  resolution  In  case  no  candidate  for 
President  should  receive  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  the  popular  vote.  The  two  senators  fear, 
as  do  many  others,  that  resort  to  a  runoff 
would  encourage  splinter  parties  and  political 
bargaining.  They  have  tried  to  give  addi- 
tional underpinning  to  the  two-party  system 
and  to  remove  all  Incentive  for  the  two  front 
runners  In  a  multiple-candidate  contest  to 
bargain  with  third  or  fourth  parties. 

The  Grlffln-Tydlngs  mechanism  would 
come  Into  operation  only  If  no  candidate 
should  win  40  per  cent  of  the  vote.  In  that 
event,  it  would  declare  the  front-runner 
elected  if  he  "received  the  greatest  number 
of  the  votes  cast  In  each  of  several  states 
which  In  combination  are  entitled  to  a  num- 
ber of  senators  and  representatives  In  the 
Congress  constituting  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  members  of  both  houses  of  the 
Congress  .  .  ."  This  Is  a  technical  way  of  say- 
ing that  a  candidate  would  win  If  he  had  a 
majority  of  electoral  votes  even  If  he  did  noi 
have  40  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote.  In  effect. 
It  is  a  blow  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  he  Is  the 
only  person  who  has  won  the  presidency  In 
the  past  with  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
I>opular  vote.  Lincoln  had  39.9  per  cent. 

If  no  candidate  could  qualify  under  eith?r 
of  these  tests,  the  Grlffin-Tydlngs  formu:u 
would  have  the  President  elected  by  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress,  with  each  member  cast- 
ing one  vote.  A  special  session  of  the  new 
Congress  elected  in  November  would  meat 
on  the  first  Monday  In  December  and  maico 
the  choice  from  the  two  top  candidates.  No 
minority  party  candidate  would  stUl  be  In 
the  running  at  this  point — a  provision  de- 
liberately Intended  to  discourage  third  parties 
and  to  eliminate  bargaining  for  the  preslr 
dency. 

This  contingency  election  plan  Is  designed 
to  discourage  Its  own  use.  If  it  had  been  In 
the  Constitution  from  the  beginning,  no 
presidential  election  In  our  entire  history 
would  have  been  decided  by  Congress.  While 
electoral  votes  might  still  be  used  to  deter- 
mine the  winner  In  rare  cases,  the  unfaith- 
ful elector  problem  would  be  eliminated  and 
electoral  votes  could  not  be  used  to  put  the 
popular- vote  loser  In  the  White  House.  Con- 
gress might.  In  one  of  those  rare  Instances 
In  which  the  choice  would  fall  to  It,  elect  the 
second  man  In  the  popular-vote  contest,  but 
sponsors  of  this  proposal  feel  that,  with  the 
country  so  divided.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
minority  President  to  start  his  term  with  a 
working  majority  in  Congress. 

The  fate  of  this  proposal  will  depend  upon 
whether  a  majority  In  the  Senate  is  worried 
about  the  uncertainties  of  possible  runoff 
elections.  If  a  majority  Is  so  worried,  it  Is  good 
to  have  at  hand  a  reasonable  alternative.  But 
the  differences  between  Senators  GrlfBn  and 
"lYdlngs  on  one  hand  and  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  the  other  should  not  be  allowed  to 
Imperil  the  enactment  of  the  direct-election 
amendment.  The  American  people  have  Indi- 
cated In  many  ways  that  they  want  to  elect 
their  Presidents  by  their  own  direct  votes, 
and  we  think  the  Senate  and  then  the  state 
legislatures  should  lose  no  time  In  giving 
them  that  right. 


SENATOR   MUSKIES   REMARKS   ON 
CORPORATE  RESPONSIBILITY 

FOR  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  junior  Senator  from  Maine 
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(Mr.  Muskie)  spoke  to  the  Advanced 
Management  Institute  in  New  York  City. 
His  speech  dealt  with  corporate  respon- 
sibility for  the  environment. 

In  the  speech.  Senator  Moskik  de- 
scribed the  legislation  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  is 
drafting  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
It  Is  expected  that  this  legislation  will 
provide  strict  standards  and  deadlines 
for  all  areas  of  the  country  set  on  the 
basis  of  the  strongest  possible  protection 
of  the  public  health. 

However,  as  Senator  Muskie  said  in 
his  speech,  the  leadership  in  the  fight  to 
restore  the  environment  must  come  not 
alone  from  the  Government,  but  "it  must 
also  be  the  business  of  corporations  to 
become  involved  in  the  environmental 
effort  and  to  eliminate  the  barriers  of 
distrust  which  exist"  between  corpora- 
tions and  many  Americans. 

Senator  Muskie  offered  the  corporate 
community  some  good,  prudent,  and  con- 
structive advice  on  this  score.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Corporate  RESPONSisn-rrT  and  the 
Envibonment 

The  environmental  honeymoon  Is  over. 
The  days  of  rhetoric  are  fading,  the  surge 
of  multi-page  advertising  supplements  Is 
ebbing  and  the  glow  of  togetherness  and 
cooperation  may  be  on  the  wane. 

We  saw  an  early  and  welcome  spurt  of 
enthusiasm — by  students,  corporations  and 
public  officials.  That  enthusiasm  created 
great  expectations. 

Students  thought  they  had  at  last  found 
an  Issue  that  could  embrace  all  Americans 
in  an  effort  to  reclaim  and  restore  the  so- 
ciety. 

Corporations  thought  that  their  expres- 
sions of  concern  and  announcements  of 
plans  for  action  could  remake  Images  tar- 
nished by  years  of  neglect. 

Public  officials  thought  that  the  time  had 
finally  come  when  the  public  would  sup- 
port expensive  programs  to  restore  the  en- 
vironment— and,  not  incidentally,  support 
them  for  their  efforts. 

Now  students  have  gone  back  to  the  war. 
Industries  are  turning  to  other  advertising 
themes  and  public  officials  are  filling  fewer 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  with  en- 
vironmental statements. 

And  our  air,  and  water  and  land?  l^ey 
are  still  waiting  for  the  kind  of  attention 
they  deserve. 

The  visibility  of  the  environmental  move- 
ment may  have  declined,  but  the  public  will 
not  forget  the  promises  that  were  made  dur- 
ing that  honeymoon. 

So  what  l£  in  store  for  those  promises? 

The  Congreea  has  been  responding  and 
will  continue  to  respond  with  new  laws. 

The  Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of  1969  and 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969 
have  been  passed  and  signed  into  law. 

Congress  voted  four  times  more  money  for 
water  pollution  control  In  the  last  flsc&l 
year  than  the  President  requested.  And 
major  legislation  in  three  areaa — air  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution  and  solid  wmstee — ^is 
under  active  consideration  In  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 

As  this  legislation  tAkes  shape,  it  it  clear 
that  "business  as  iisual"  will  no  longer  be 
good  enough — for  any  of  us. 

For  example,  the  committee  Is  considering 
the  establishment  of  national  ambient  air 
quality  at*ndmrdB. 


These  standards,  under  a  proposal  Initiated 
by  SenMor  Bagletoa  ctf  Ulasourl,  would  re- 
quire tbat  by  a  fixed  date — thz«e.  four  or 
five  yean  In  the  future — the  level  of  specific 
poUutants  in  the  ambient  air  must  b«  re- 
duced below  that  level  which  produces  ad- 
verse effects  on  health.  A  second  standard 
would  be  set — with  a  longer  but  still  specific 
deadline — that  would  require  the  reduction 
in  the  level  of  those  pollutants  to  Tirtual 
background  levels. 

To  achieve  this  would  require  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  available  technology  on  existing 
and  new  industrial  plants,  power  plants. 
municipal  and  institutional  incinerators; 

It  would  require  public  control  over  the 
siting  of  new  plants; 

It  could  require  the  control  of  emissions 
from  used  as  well  as  new  cars; 

It  could  require  restrictions  on  the  U£e 
of  motor  vehicles  in  urban  areas  and  on  the 
kinds  of  fuels  burned  by  homes  and 
industries. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  restrictions  on  our 
activities  as  indirlduals,  as  businesses  and 
as  communities  which  we  must  consider  If 
pollution  is  to  be  brought  under  control. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  policies  which  we 
are  considering  to  impose  those  restrictions. 

They  are  the  price  which  must  be  paid  if 
we  are  to  avoid  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  unrestrained  technological  and 
economic  growth. 

Congress   is  responding,   but  is  industry? 

In  recent  years,  our  rhetoric — your  ad- 
vertising and  our  speeches — no  matter  how 
well-intentioned,  has  too  often  exceeded  the 
effectiveness  of  our  efforts  to  deal  with  our 
problems. 

To  a  great  extent,  tjie  leadership  in  mov- 
ing to  reclaim  our  environment  must  come 
from  Government.  It  is  the  business  of  Gov- 
ernment to  regulate  industries  and  to  Inform 
the  public  of  health  hazards — no  matter 
which  companies  may  be  hurt. 

But  it  must  also  be  the  business  of  cor- 
porations to  become  involved  in  the  environ- 
mental effort  and  to  eliminate  the  tmrrlers 
of  distrust  which  exist  between  your  cor- 
porations and  so  many  Americans. 

And  after  the  honeymoon — what  Is  hap- 
pening? 

Are  DDT  manufacturers  diverting  produc- 
tion to  less  dangerous,  non-persistent  insec- 
ticides? 

Is  the  automobile  industry  really  exerting 
Itself  as  it  should  to  develop  a  clean,  non- 
polluting  engine? 

Are  soft-drink  manufacturers  discontinu- 
ing the  use  of-  non-returnable  and  non- 
degradable  bottles" 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  answers 
are  no. 

As  long  as  the  answers  are  no,  we  can  all 
look  forward  to  spending  future  tax  dollars 
to  develop  an  artificial  environment  for  our 
survival  and  the  survival  of  our  children — 
complete  with  climate  control,  air  control, 
gas  masks  and  breathing  filters. 

As  long  as  the  answers  are  no,  American 
corporations  can  look  forward  to  more  and 
more  movements  like  campaign  GM. 

Most  supporters  of  campaign  GM — and  I 
supported  that  effort— did  not  see  it  as  a 
blind  assault  on  corporate  practices,  but 
rather  as  a  direct  appeal  to  corporate  can- 
scienoes.  A  corporate  response  of  Increased 
advertising  and  public  relations  efforts  is 
not  an  adequate  answer  to  that  appeal.  Stu- 
dents and  other  concerned  Americans  can  tell 
the  difference  between  an  advertising  budget 
and  a  research  budget. 

The  eorporate  response  must  change,  but 
aU  of  us  know  that  oorporatloos — like  the 
government — are  instituUoxLs,  and  Institu- 
tions do  not  talk  or  think  or  respond  by 
thenselves.  "niey  must  be  made  to  respond — 
by  people  in  and  out  of  the  corporate  struc- 
ture. 


Campaign  GM  was  an  illustration  of  bow 
people  outside  the  corporation  can  apply 
pressure  for  change.  I  supf>orted  that  effort 
because  I  felt  that  the  pressure  was  appro- 
priately applied.  General  motors  and  the  au- 
tomotive industry  had  not  met  their  respon- 
sibility to  control  automotive  emissions. 

But  campaign  GM  found  It  dUBcult  to 
challenge  the  management  of  General  Mo- 
tors on  behalf  of  the  stockholders.  The  secu- 
rities and  exchange  commission  has  said  that 
proxies  were  not  the  place  for  social  ques- 
tions. General  Motors  admitted  to  a  social 
responsibiUty,  but  it  felt  that  social  ques- 
tions were  out  of  place  on  the  stockholders' 
ballots. 

This  must  change.  If  the  owners  of  a  cor- 
poration cannot  control  the  activities  of  the 
company,  no  one  can.  The  credibility  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  will  vanish. 

Therefore,  tomorrow  I  shall  Introduce  a 
bill  In  the  Senate  to  expand  the  CH>portunl- 
tles  for  shareholders  to  have  a  say  In  the 
policies  of  the  corporations  which  they  own. 
The  Corporate  Participation  Act  will  amend 
the  securities  exchange  act  to  allow  share- 
holders to  place  on  the  company  ballot  any 
proposal  which  promotes  economic,  or  social 
causes  related  to  the  business  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Shareholder  democracy  will  help  bring  the 
social  and  environmental  concerns  of  the 
public  home  to  the  corporation.  Pollution — 
as  well  as  profits — should  be  an  object  of 
corporate  concern. 

The  pressures  for  more  open  corporate 
structures  should  also  come  from  inside  the 
corporations.  The  movement  for  corporate 
environmental  responsibility  can  and  should 
come  from  management. 

As  managers  you  do  not  live  your  whole 
lives  In  the  corporate  structure.  Each  of  you, 
as  an  individual,  faces  problems  that  all 
of  us  share. 

You  and  your  families  breathe  dirty  air, 
you  vacation  beside  dying  lakes,  and  you 
travel  on  crowded  roads.  You  feel  the  effects 
of  uncontrolled  technology,  you  experience 
the  discomforts  of  contemporary  life,  ai-d 
you  know  that  we  cannot  go  on  forever  in 
this  direction. 

And  you  are  not  alone.  The  members  of 
your  unions  are  c<Mifronting  the  same  prob- 
lems, and  many  of  the  unions  will  be  coming 
to  the  bargaining  table  with  new  demands 
in  mind. 

A  corporation  can  be  no  healthier  and  no 
happier  than  the  people  who  work  in  it. 
The  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  the 
notion  that  our  corporations  live  lives  of  their 
own,  surviving  on  profits  made  at  the  expense 
of  our  human  and  nattiral  environments. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  dissent  from  the 
present  practices  of  your  corporation,  for 
those  of  you  who  insist  that  corporations 
must  do  more  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
environment,  the  road  will  not  be  easy.  The 
pressure  to  conform  will  be  great. 

I  hope  that  you  will  remember  what  E.  B. 
White  wrote  some  years  ago : 

"People  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  the 
greatest  freedom  is  not  achieved  by  sheer 
irresponsibility.  The  earth  is  common  ground 
and  we  are  its  overlords,  whether  we  hold 
title  or  not.  Gradually  the  idea  is  taking 
form  that  the  land  must  be  held  in  safe- 
keeping, that  one  generation  is  to  some  extent 
responsible  for  the  next;  and  that  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  good  to  allow  an  In- 
dividual to  destroy  almost  beyond  repair  any 
part  of  the  soU  or  the  water  or  even  the 
view." 

We  are  beginning  to  appreciate  that  philos- 
ophy. It  Is  a  philosophy  that  tells  us  that 
Burrlvkl  will  not  take  care  of  itself.  That 
we  owe  a  future  of  our  children.  And  th*t  all 
of  us  must  be  giiardlans  of  th«t  future. 

The  time  must  pass  when  w«  r»lax  in 
the  noUcn  that  som*  of  as — corpar»ttons  In 
particular — can  erade  that  respooalbUtty. 
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C.  I.  MOYER.  GOVERNMENirS  SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN 

President, 
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Mr.   PEARSON.   Mr 

Meyer  has  been  doing  an 
unsung  job  for  nearly  17 
Governments     small 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  anc 
As  a  fellow  Kansan,  I  wish 
ute  to  a  man  who  has  served 
the  Nation  for  40  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
cle  written  by  Bill  Moore,  of 
City  Star,  be  printed  in  the 
as  to  take  note  of  the  man 
illuminate  some  changes  thai 
taking  place  in  the  Small 
ministration  over  the  last  fev^ 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Jifcie  10.  1970) 
Small    Business    Man    an    OldJ   Fasm    Boy 
(By  Bill  Moore) 

One  of  the  things  C.  I.  Moyei 
his  job  Is  that  his  regular  paid 
mented    by   about    200    gung-hi- 
who  stand  by,  ready  to  spring  li 
a  moment's  notice  and  pull  o 
work  for  his  agency. 

Moyer   Is   regional    director   o 
Business  administration:   offices 
the  old  Federal  Office  building  a 
street,  with  what  would  be  a 
from  bis  window  except  that  It 
Into  the  back  side  of  the  big  n 
Tower. 

Mr.  Moyer  Is  a  most  friendly 
bare  known  blm  or  at  least 
since  his  old  political  days  out  in 
If  I  knew  bow  to  spell  it  I  w 
bis    first    name    as   it    is    knowi 
friends.  They  pronounce  his 
which  is,  of  course,  a  contractlofa 
tials.  "C"  and  "I."  but   whethe  • 
write  It  CI.  SI,  Sy.  Sigh,  or 
has  never  been  determined. 

As   the   federal   government's 
ness    man    In    Missouri.    Kansas 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Moyer  deals  In 
man  who  Is  known  to  all  the 
lenders,  and  a  man  to  be 

But  money  Is  a  shadowy  top^ 
I   know  about   money   Is  that 
steady  paycheck  twice  a  month 
many  years  and  that  the  "deduc  .s 
ting  larger.  I  am  lost  In  talk  of 

I   would  rather  say  that  a 
ago  I  worked  on  a  small 
Central  Kansas  and  that  there 
farmer  who  dropped  in  once 
talk  to  the  boss  about  politics, 
denim  overalls,  blue  denim  shlr^ 
manner  as  though  he  was  on  t 
figured  he  was.  His  name  was 

And  I  think  It  was  about  that 
to  hear  about  another  young 
whole  lot  older  than  me.  who 
to   be  on   the   way   up   and 
quite   a   figure   In   Republican 
name  was  Moyer. 

C.  I.  or  CI  if  your  prefer. 
farm  between  Severance  and 
and  at  an  early  age  took  to  serv: 
ship  boards  and  such.  In  those 
memory  serves,  a  chief  functloi  i 
ship  board  was  to  see  to  It 
roads  were  kept  graded.  I  did  a 
myself    In    those   days.    It    was 
but  not  too  demanding. 

I  suppose  he  must  have  been 
precinct  committeeman.  Anyho^ 
degree  from  the  University  of 
him  and  a  farm  and  a  record  ol 
service  as  a  power  base,  he 
the  Kansas  Legislature  in  1938 
elected  to  the  Kansas  Senate  in 
four  years  and  made  friends 
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He  was  Ed  Arn's  campaign  manager  when 
Ed  was  elected  governor  Ln  1950  and  again 
in  1952.  And  in  1952,  CI  Moyer  was  one  of 
the  big  men  in  Kansas  close  to  Oen.  Dwlgbt 
Elsenhower.  And  as  state  Republican  chair- 
man when  Ike  took  over  as  President,  CI 
Moyer  was  Indeed  on  very  solid  ground. 

He  was  appointed  regional  director  of  the 
SBA  In  October.  1953.  He  maintained  bis 
home  In  Kansas  (still  lives  In  Fairway)  but 
the  step  across  the  state  line,  for  business 
purposes,  was  not  a  hard  one.  Cl  always  had 
a  lot  of  friends  on  the  Missouri  side. 

Cl  Moyer  rode  out  the  Democratic  yews 
and  now  that  we  again  have  a  Republican 
administration  his  situation  couldn't  look 
better. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
changed  its  complexion  somewhat  since 
Moyer  took  over  the  Kansas  City  office  nearly 
17  years  ago.  For  one  thing  (and  this  prob- 
ably was  Inevitable)  the  volume  of  loans 
which  it  has  a  finger  in  is  more  than  10  times 
that  of  1953. 

On  the  other  hand  the  SBA  has  been  get- 
ting out  of  the  direct  loan  business.  It  is 
virtually  out  right  now,  Moyer  says.  What  It 
does  Is  tell  the  guy  to  go  to  the  bank  and 
borrow  the  money  and  the  SBA  will  assure 
the  bank  that  it  will  be  safe  enough  just  In 
case — Just  In  the  possible  case — the  guy 
won't  be  able  to  pay  off  as  expeditiously  as 
he  hoped. 

Of  course,  the  loan  client  is  checked  out  by 
the  SBA  before  be  is  directed  to  the  bank. 
The  SBA  tries  to  make  certain  that  he's  a 
reasonable  sort  of  a  risk. 

The  SBA  does  a  lot  of  counseling  with 
small  business  men  these  days;  much  more 
than  it  used  to.  If  the  small  business  man 
Is  having  trouble  the  SBA  tries  to  sliow  him 
how  he  can  maybe  work  himself  out  of  It. 

And  finally  those  volunteers:  They're  mem- 
bers of  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tivea  (SCORE,  since  the  government  is  eter- 
nally searching  for  acronyms) ,  and  they  are 
at  the  ready  when  It  comes  to  giving  manage- 
ment assistance  to  small  business  men  In 
trouble.  There's  about  100  of  these  SCORE 
members  in  Iowa  alone. 

They  serve  pretty  much  for  free,  although 
it's  said  they  are  reimbursed  for  actual  out- 
of-pocket  expense. 

Cl  Moyer's  grandfather  homesteaded  a 
tract  of  80  acres  which  today  Is  a  part  of 
the  present  320-acre  farm.  On  weekends 
you'll  find  our  SBA  man  up  there  on  the 
Doniphan  County  farm  poking  around  among 
his  cattle  and  looking  down  the  corn  rows. 
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ADDITIONAL      DEATHS      OP      CALI- 
FORNIANS  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween Monday.  May  25.  1970,  and  Thurs- 
day, June  11,  1970,  the  Pentagon  has 
notified  28  more  California  families  of 
the  death  of  a  loved  one  In  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

Those  killed: 

Pfc.  Stephen  R.  Barkley,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Linda  S.  Barkley,  of  Norwalk. 

Spc.  Freddy  L.  Bratton,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  C.  Bratton.  of  Sepulveda. 

Pvt.  Tommy  M.  Clayton,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Glenda  Clayton  of  Los  Angeles. 

L.  Cpl.  Albert  R.  Cortez,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  EHigio  Cortez.  of  Los  Angeles. 

Sgt.  Ic.  Carl  "W.  Crowe,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Patsy  R.  Crowe,  of  Ventura. 

Lt.  Dennis  W.  Dotson,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Billy  M.  Dotson,  of  El  Centre. 

Maj.  Robert  M.  Fitzgerald,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Fitzgerald,  of  Point 
Mugu. 

L.  Cpl.  Dale  F.  Fleischmann.  son  of  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Dale  Fleischmann,  of  Hunting- 
ton Beach. 

Spc.  Gary  W.  Gear,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Joann  Gear,  of  Carmichael. 

Pfc.  Kenneth  M.  Gray,  son  of  Mrs. 
Armistice  L.  Gray,  of  San  Francisco. 

Spc.  Sammy  M.  Gullart.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Martinez,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Pfc.  John  L.  Harley,  husband  of  Mrs. 
M.  Harley,  of  San  Jose. 

S.  Sgt.  Will  Isaac,  husband  of  Mrs  Eva 
Isaac,  of  San  Francisco. 

Spc.  Stanley  R.  Kimmel,  son  of  Mrs. 
Martha  F.  Kimmel,  of  Summit  City. 

Pvt.  Stephen  A.  McCauley,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Joan  C.  McCauley,  of  Long 
Beach. 

Pfc.  John  R.  Mariani,  son  of  Mrs.  Maria 
B.  Mariani.  of  Stockton. 

Sgt.  John  Marquez,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Kathleen  A.  Marquez.  of  Pinole. 

Spc.  Armando  Monterrurio,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mario  Monterrurio,  of  GJen- 
dale. 

Lt.  Lester  N.  Moulton.  husband  of  Mrs. 
Marcia  R.  Moulton,  of  Sacramento. 

Lt.  John  M.  Mulcahy,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Tessianna  A.  Mulcahy,  of  San  Diego. 

Spc.  Michael  P.  Murphy,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Murphy,  of  San  Diego. 

Spc.  Kris  M.  Perdomo,  son  of  Mrs. 
Helen  D.  Jouvert,  of  Newport  Beach. 

Spc.  Joe  D.  Ramey,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Emmett  A.  Ramey,  of  Arroyo 
Grande. 

Pfc.  Michael  A.  Rasmusson,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Judith  Rasmusson.  of  Sacramento. 

Lt.  William  L.  Reynolds,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  Reynolds,  of  Marina. 

Pfc.  Larry  A.  Salmon,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Salmon,  of  Lakeside. 

Spc.  Steven  R.  Stefanski,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Robin  E.  Stefanski.  of  San  Diego. 

Capt.  William  J.  White,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  J.  White,  of  Orange. 

They  bring  to  4.120  the  total  number 
of  Calif  ornians  killed  in  the  war. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS  O" ' 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  when 
one  nation,  through  technological  prog- 
ress, human  carelessness,  or  govern- 
mental myopia,  pollutes  the  environ- 
ment, every  man  suffers. 

It  would  appear  that  in  at  least  one 
area — pollution  control — the  countries  of 
the  world  need  to  realize  that  immediate 
cooperation  is  required. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Perspec- 
tive section  of  the  Sunday  Denver  Post, 
Prof.  Ved  P.  Nanda.  of  the  University  of 
Denver  School  of  Law.  points  out  the  in- 
ternational nature  of  the  problem  as  well 
as  several  cooperative  ventures  to  allevi- 
ate it. 

As  the  writer  suggests,  three  questions 
must  be  answered  before  pollution  can 
be  combated  successfully. 

First.  Who  is  to  institute  corrective 
measures? 

Second.  Who  is  to  pay? 

Third.  What  regulations,  controls,  and 
machinery  would  insure  compliance? 

I  commend  Professor  Nanda's  article, 
entitled  "Does  Man  Face  Self-Destruc- 
tion?",  to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Does    Man    Face    Self-Destruction? — New 

International    Acenct    Suggested    as    a 

Solution  for  Environment  Problems 
(By  Ved  P.  Nanda) 

(Editor's  note. — The  author  Is  associate 
professor  of  law  at  the  tJnlverslty  of  Denver 
School  of  Law.) 

"Irked  Italians  rename  town  on  a  polluted 
river  'Stlnkville'  " 

"Soviets  sound  pollution  alarm" 

"Pollution  perils  a  French  church" 

"Europe's  industrial  cesspool — the  North 
Sea  " 

"Salmon:  natural  death  or  killed  by 
Danes?" 

"Mercury  curbs  fishing  in  Ontario" 

Are  those  news  items  unique?  Not  any 
more,  for  Europe  and  North  America  are  In 
the  grip  of  a  growing  concern  about  their 
environment. 

This  concern  was  expressed  this  spring  on 
a  variety  of  issues  on  campuses  and  com- 
munities across  the  nation  in  a  host  of 
activities  culminating  with  "Earth  Day" 
teachings  on  April  22.  The  focus,  though 
occasionally  global.  Is  primarily  domestic. 

Across  the  border  on  the  North,  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  has  unanimously  adopted 
legislation  extending  her  control  to  regulate 
activities  over  the  Northwest  Passage.  It  is 
setting  up  shipping  safety-control  zones  as 
wide  as  100  miles. 

Despite  U.S.  objections  on  the  ground  that 
this  Canadian  move  might  set  a  precedent  for 
other  similar  claims  by  other  countries,  thus 
restricting  freedom  of  the  seas.  Prime  Min- 
ister Trudeau  declared:  "We  cannot  wait  for 
a  disaster  to  prompt  us  to  act.  We  need  law 
now  to  prevent  pollution  of  our  Arctic  terri- 
tories." 

AIR    PROBLEMS 

Several  European  countries  are  confront- 
ing serious  problems  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. But  there  the  concern  Is  not  only 
national:  it  is  primarily  across  national 
boundaries. 

A  recent  warning  from  a  leading  Norwe- 
gian scientist.  Dr.  Brynjulf  Ottar,  director 
of  the  Norwegian  Institute  for  Air  Research, 
highlights  the  issue:  "Oiu*  fresh-water  fish 
and  our  forests  will  be  destroyed  If  these  de- 
velopments continue  uncontrolled."  He  was 
referring  to  the  rising  acidity  Norway  Is  ex- 
periencing in  its  rain  and  snow,  the  acidity 
being  caused  by  combustion  pollutants  which 
occasionally  drift  over  Norway  from  England, 
and  Western  Europe,  notably  West  Germany. 

Similarly,  Sweden  has  complained  about  a 
rising  sulphur  content  in  Its  atmosphere,  50 
per  cent  of  which  Is  attributed  to  wastes 
from  industrial  Europe. 

Both  Norway  and  Sweden  fear  that  high 
acidity  could  upset  the  ecological  balance 
of  plant  and  animal  life.  Studies  to  date 
suggest  that  high  sulphur  content  could 
adversely  affect  soil  and  water  and  cause 
considerable  economic  damage,  though  dam- 
age would  be  hard  to  assess. 

France.  Germany  and  Luxembourg,  among 
others,  have  International  air  pollution 
problems. 

Scientists  can  Identify  the  source  of  pol- 
lution by  studying  the  direction  of  winds 
and  analyzing  the  content  of  combustion 
pollutants.  But  national  boundaries  and  the 
resulting  jurisdictional  problems  hamper 
any  effective  measures  to  combat  pollution 
hazards. 

What  recourses  do  Norway  and  Sweden, 
for  example,  have?  To  be  workable,  the  solu- 
tion has  to  be  International.  The  Council  of 
Europe  in  Strasbourg  has  been  confronting 
the  Issue,  and  hopes  to  suggest  specific  pro- 
posals. 

The  first  step  the  Council  took  was  to  con- 
vene a  European  Conference  on  Air  Pollution 
In  1964.  Since  then  It  has  set  up  a  committee 
of  experts  on  air  pollution.  Four  years  later. 


In  March  1968,  It  adopted  a  Declaration  of 
Principles  to  prevent  and  combat  pollution, 
which  calls  for  cooperation  In  legislation,  ad- 
ministration and  Information.  In  several 
other  parleys  and  study  groups  Europeans 
have  conferred  to  draft  programs  of  Inter- 
national cooperation  and  devise  some  ma- 
chinery to  accomplish  their  objective  of  com- 
bating air  pollution. 

WATER    pollution 

Pollution  of  the  seas,  international  water- 
ways and  rivers  alike  is  reaching  alarming 
proportions.  Recent  reports  by  marine  scien- 
tists that  dumping  sludge  off  New  York  had 
created  a  vast  "Dead  Sea"  that  was  spreading 
toward  New  York  and  New  Jersey  beaches 
have  dramatized  the  growing  menace  of 
water  pollution. 

Cleaning  of  rivers  and  lakes,  a  costly  un- 
dertaking but  certainly  a  necessary  one,  is 
under  way  or  at  least  under  consideration 
in  this  country,  thanks  to  the  persistent 
demands  and  efforts  of  many  concerned  citi- 
zens who  have  been  warning  of  the  perils 
of  contaminated  waterways. 

In  regulating  International  waterways, 
some  efforts,  including  U.S.-Canada  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  and  U.S. -Mexico 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission has  suggested  useful  guidelines  for 
others.  Recently  the  U.S.-Canada  Joint  Com- 
mission has  actively  sought  to  prevent  fur- 
ther pollution  of  Lake  Erie.  The  Indus  Water 
Agreement  Is  also  partially  successful. 

In  Europe,  an  international  commission 
for  the  protection  of  the  Rhine  was  formed 
in  1950  by  Switzerland,  France,  Luxenbourg, 
West  Germany  and  The  Netherlands.  The 
group  agreed  to  the  joint  testing  of  water 
quality.  Fifteen  years  later,  in  1965,  they 
signed  a  formal  treaty  on  the  subject  under 
which   they   have   undertaken   to: 

Prepare  studies  to  determine  nature,  ex- 
tent and  origin  of  pollution. 

Recommended  to  members  appro|^iate 
measures  to  protect  the  Rhine. 

Prepare  drafts  which  may  serve  as  a  basis 
of  future  International  agreements. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done  If  the  Rhine 
Is  to  regain  its  purity  of  bygone  days.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  BTurope,  the 
French  agricultural  minister  has  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  European  antipollution 
fund  which  he  said  "could  be  useful  in 
financing  large  scale  measures"  In  case  of 
pollution  disasters  as  that  of  the  Rhine  in 
the  summer  of  1969  when  millions  of  fish 
died. 

The  World  Health  Organization  has  shown 
considerable  Interest  in  setting  up  a  project 
aimed  at  preventing  pollution  in  the  Danube 
basin. 

Most  of  these  bilateral  agreements  pre- 
scribe for  prevention  of  pollution  In  general 
terms  without  setting  specific  standards. 
They  generally  prohibit  polluting  affluents 
or  discbarges.  There  are  three  major  ques- 
tions, none  of  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
answered  at  present,  and  everyone  of  which 
is  crucial  to  combat  pollution : 

Who  Is  to  institute  corrective  measures? 

Who  Is  to  pay? 

What  regulations,  controls  and  machinery 
would  ensure  compliance? 

the  sea,  too 
The  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  in  March 
1967  (Which  occurred  off  Southwest  England, 
spilled  approximately  80.000  tons  of  crude  oil 
into  the  sea.  fouled  both  English  and  flench 
beaches,  and  caused  millions  of  dollars  of 
damages  besides  inflicting  extensive  harm- 
ful effects  on  marine  lUe)  had  given  ample 
warning  to  nations  of  what  lay  ahead:  super- 
tankers, crowded  sea  lanes  and  an  accelera- 
ting demand  for  petroleum  products  which 
would  further  lead  to  bigger  tankers,  in- 
creased sea  traffic,  and  perhaps  another  acci- 
dental spill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  pollution 
from  tanker  wrecks  and  from  tankers  dump- 


ing slops  In  the  oceans  has  caused  serious 
problems  In  the  last  three  years. 

Coastal  waters  also  face  pollution  haz- 
ards from  offshore  exploration,  and  exploita- 
tion for  oil  and  gas  is  growing  at  an  accel- 
erated pace.  For  example,  while  In  1967  the 
oceans  supplied  about  12  per  cent  of  the  oil 
and  10  per  cent  of  the  gas  to  meet  U.S. 
needs,  the  percentage  is  expected  to  rise  sub- 
stantially over  the  next  decade.  Presently, 
offshore  activities  are  either  in  progress  or 
are  expected  to  be  started  soon  in  over  50 
countries. 

The  1969  blowout  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  was  the  first  major  spill  caused  by 
offshore  activities.  While  it  Incensed  people 
all  over  the  country  and  raised  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  adequacy  of  technology  on 
oil  spills  and  about  operational  problems  in 
handling  effectively  major  oil  spills,  it  also 
focused  attention  on  equally  Important  non- 
economic  factors  such  as  natural  beauty  and 
esthetic  well-being.  Above  all,  it  forced  policy 
makers  to  re-evaluate  national  priorities, 
keeping  in  view  the  overriding  goal  of 
achieving  a  total  ecological  balance. 

However,  the  more  recent  blowouts  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  have  again  demonstrated  that 
there  are  no  guarantees  that  such  disasters 
can  be  eliminated,  and  that  It  Is  Imperative 
to  undertake  preventive  regulatory  steps  and 
effective  restorative  steps  both  on  national 
and  international  levels.  The  problem  is 
further  accentuated  in  the  control  of  devel- 
oping countries,  for  their  need  for  in- 
creased revenues  is  likely  to  override  the 
noneconomic,  esthetic  environmental  con- 
cerns on  which  no  price  tag  can  l>e  put. 

Significant  international  measures  have 
been  recently  undertaken  to  prevent  and 
control  oil  pollution  from  tankers.  For  in- 
stance: 

In  November  1969,  the  1954  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by 
Oil  was  amended,  providing  for  stricter,, 
higher,  tighter  arrangements. 

In  November  1969,  an  International  con- 
ference adopted  two  Important  conventions: 
International  Convention  on  Civil  Liability 
for  Oil  Pollution  Damage  and  International 
Convention  relating  to  Intervention  on  the 
High  Seas  on  the  case  of  Oil  Pollution  Cas- 
ualties. 

Presently,  under  the  atisplces  of  the  In- 
ternational Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion (IMCO).  a  U.N.  body,  maritime  powers 
are  discussing  measures  to  combat  ]}ollu- 
tion  of  the  seas  by  agents  other  than  oil 
and  are  seriously  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  compensation  fund 
for  oil  pollution  damage. 

Tanker  owners  have  recently  entered  Into  a 
voluntary  agreement  concerning  liability  for 
oil  pollution. 

The  U.N.  has  undertaken  an  extensive 
study  on  marine  pollution. 

For  most  developing  countries  which  do 
not  presently  have  adequate  legislation  on 
their  offshore  activities,  U.S.  legislation  and 
its  responses  following  the  Santa  Barbara 
spill  (congressional  hearings:  presidential 
panels:  Interior's  studies  and  promulgation 
of  stricter  regulations  and  providing  for  en- 
forcement machinery)  are  useful  guidelines. 

Besides  air  and  wat^  pollution  hazards, 
growing  population  and  space  activities  are 
likely  to  confront  man  with  environmental 
challenges.  Though  at  present  many  environ- 
mental pollution  problems  are  primarily 
the  problems  of  the  developed.  Industrial 
countries,  the  rest  of  the  countries  are  go- 
ing to  be  affected  and  affected  soon,  for 
these  problems  do  not  respect  national 
boundaries,  and  the  earth  is  one  ecological 
unit.  Thus  It  seems  necessary  to  devise  In- 
ternational regulatory  measures  now  to  save 
man  from  self-destruction. 

"What  kind  of  International  machinery?" 
Is  certainly  a  valid  question.  But  the  need 
for  one — a  special  U.N.  agency,  a  new  inter- 
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nation*!  body,  a  oompoelte  of  maby 
agencies,  or  all  erf  tbeni — 15  so  dv 
log  that  an  lmjne<liate,  urgent  and 
action  by  all  countries  seems  Imferatlv 


THE   VIETNAM   WAR— NO 
SIGHT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago  this  month  the  Saigon  corr  ?spondent 
of  the  Washington  Post,  Mr.  \  fard  Just, 
wrote  a  final  dispatch  befoie  leaving 
South  Vietnam  after  18  monlis  of  re- 
porting. In  good  journalistic  fa  sliion.  Mr. 
Just  began  hii.  last  report — oi  June  4, 
1967 — by  coming  directly  to  ^he  point. 
He  wrote: 

This  war  is  not  being  won.  and  by  any  rea- 
sonable estimate,  it  is  not  going  to  be  won 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  It  may  be  unwln- 
able.  Frustrated  at  the  resilien  y  and  re- 
sources of  the  enemy,  the  adn  inistration 
revises  Its  rules  of  engagement  i  nd  widens 
the  war.  South  Vietnam,  unati  ainable  at 
best,  thre.ttens  to  become  unmoored 
altogether. 


are 
a  W£ 


latest 

re:y 


Now,  3  years  later,  what 
changed,  Mr.  President?  We 
Mr.  Just  wrote,    "chasing  str; 
wind."  Receni   articles  by 
Post  correspondents  Robert 
Laurence  Stem  provide  the 
mentation  tha*  this  war  is  ' 
self — returning  full  circle  to  a 
guerrilla-type  war,  based  upop 
and  the  political  isolation  of 
by  the  Vietcong. 

Today,  after  years  of  war. 
turning  to  the  point  where 
and  we  call  it  progress — a 
litical  "pacification"  remains 
as  it  has  always  been.  Mr. 

The  unglamorous  war  in  Viet 
waiting  to  be  fought;  while  it 
lost  by  any  means,  it  is  still — ^ 
from  won. 


we 


sum 


hi  A 


Mr.  President,   on  how  m 
stones  must  that  epitaph  apbear 
to  be  won" — before  we  change 
orities  and  take  negotiations 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
cent  articles  written  by  Me& 
and  Stem  and  published  in 
ington  Post  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 


IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Ma  )r  31.  19701 

The  Vnrw  Fkom  Saigon  :    No  Ef  o  in  Sight 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

"O  mouse,  do  you  know  the  trai  out  of  this 
pool?  I  am  very  tired  of  surim  ning  about 
here.  O  mouse!" — Alice  in  Wond«  rland. 

Saigon. — If  the  mouse  knows,  lie  Isnt  say- 
ing. After  a  month  of  foraging  In  Communist 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia,  after  a  ]  ear  of  Viet' 
namizatlon  and  16  months  af I  er  Richard 
Nixon  took  office  promising  to  eid  the  war, 
the  United  States  is  still  swlmml  ag  about  in 
Indochina.  The  end  may  be  in  sl(  ht  in  presi- 
dential speeches,  but  it  Isn't  In 
here. 

The  Cambodian  adventure  h^s  reopened 
the  breach  between  the  image  of 
gets  by  looking  at  it  in  Vletnabi,  and  the 
image  conveyed  by  the  speeches  of  high  ofiH- 
clals  in  Washington.  While  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  Imply  that 
the  Cambodian  incursions  will  a<^elerate  the 
American  withdrawal  and  ensuret  the  success 
of   Vietnamimtlon,  the  men  most   directly 
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responsible  for  conducting  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam refuse  adamantly  to  make  any  such 
predictions. 

Many  American  officials  here  are  sUil  shak- 
ing their  heads  at  the  terms  of  President 
Nixon's  April  SO  speech  announcing  the 
Cambodian  offensive.  "A  move  that  was  taken 
for  smaU  tactical  reasons  got  swept  up  In  the 
big  strategic  picture."  as  one  senior  official 
put  11  in  a  somewhat  helpless  tone  of  voice. 

To  an  outsider  with  no  claim  to  expertise 
beyond  14  months  experience  chasing  his 
sense  of  curiosity  around  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia, the  qualms  of  these  officials  seem  thor- 
oughly justified.  Neither  the  situation  be- 
fore April  30  nor  the  situation  since  then 
much  resembles  the  descriptions  coming 
from  Washington. 

From  here,  the  fall  of  Prince  Norodom  31- 
hariouk  In  Cambodia  seems  to  have  changed 
the  Indochina  situation  radically.  Though 
spokesmen  for  the  administration  aren't 
saying  so,  the  Un'ted  States'  ability  to  con- 
trol events  on  this  peninsula — which  has 
never  been  great -seems  less  now  than  ever 
before. 

On  April  30,  the  President  said  attacks 
against  the  sanctuaries  were  necessary  "to 
guarantee  the  continued  success  of  our  with- 
drawal and  Vletnamlzatlon  programs."  He 
added  that  the  enemy  is  "concentrating  his 
main  forces  in  these  sanctuaries  .  .  .  where 
they  are  building  up  to  launch  massive  at- 
tacks on  our  forces  and  those  of  South 
Vietnam." 

As  it  has  turned  out,  that  concentration  of 
enemy  troops  in  the  sanctuaries  did  not  exist. 
Thus  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  troops  met 
almost  no  opposition  when  they  entered  them 
early  this  month. 

This  is  one  of  those  small  errors  of  fact 
that  have  recurred  throughout  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  disturbing  but  not  crucial.  Much 
more  Important  was  the  President's  basic 
contention  that  the  sanctuaries  had  to  be 
attacked  to  allow  withdrawal  and  Vletnam- 
lzatlon to  continue  successfully. 

On  that  question,  like  aU  the  big  ques- 
tions In  the  history  of  the  Vietnam  war,  there 
can  be  no  certain  answer.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  try  to  predict  events  in  Vietnam:  One 
assembles  a  portion  of  the  information  avail- 
able (there  Is  too  much  ever  to  consider  it 
all) ,  judges  It  on  the  basis  of  experience  and 
intuition  and  ends  up  with  a  guess,  more  or 
less  educated.  For  most  who  have  tried  it.  this 
system  has  proven  woefully  Imperfect.  But  It 
Is  all  that  exists,  so  we  continue  to  use  It. 

A   NEW  DEPARTURE 

President  Nixon's  prognostication  came  as 
a  surprise  in  Vietnam.  What  he  said.  In  ef- 
fect, was  that  all  the  boasts  about  Vletnaml- 
zatlon In  the  past  were  boUow:  the  program 
couldn't  work  because  of  the  enemy's  sanc- 
tuaries in  Cambodia.  Those  sanctuaries  ex- 
isted before  Sihanouk  was  deposed  March  18. 
Nothing  that  happened  after  March  18  made 
them  any  more  dangerous,  according  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  own  commanders  In  Vietnam. 

It  is  difficult  to  begrudge  Mr.  Nixon  his 
decision  to  change  his  mind  about  the  al- 
legedly rosy  future  of  Vletnamlzatlon.  The 
theory  that  a  relatively  constant  number  of 
Vietnamese  soldiers  could  grow  in  stature — 
but  not  in  numbers — to  replace  half  a  mil- 
lion Americans  has  always  been  question- 
able. Many  of  the  President's  critics  had 
accused  him  of  dreaming  on  this  score,  or 
of  delit>erately  misleading  the  public. 

And  yet  In  Vietnam,  VletnamiEation  has 
looked  like  a  reasonable  bet — not  a  sure 
thing,  not  even  a  clear  favorite,  but  by  Viet- 
namese standards,  a  wager  with  a  fair  chance 
of  success. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  a  risky  idea,  not  least 
because  the  North  Vietnamese  did  have  large 
forces  in  the  Cambodia  sanctuaries.  But  one 
could  travel  all  around  this  country  asking 
Americana  and  Vietnamese  and  outsiders, 
too.  if  they  thought  it  would  work,  and  the 


answer   has   been   a   conditional   but   wide- 
spread "yes"  for  many  months. 

The  question  had  to  be  posed  carefully: 
Could  the  United  States  withdraw  its  forces 
without  the  la&t  men  having  to  shoot  their 
way  to  their  airplanes?  Could  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  and  government  hold  up 
the  tent  until  the  Americans  got  out  from 
under  it?  As  the  geopoUticians  sometimes 
put  it.  could  the  Americans  withdraw  and 
leave  behind  a  decent  interval  before  fate 
took  itjj  course  in  South  Vietnam? 

Tlie  question  had  to  be  put  in  those  terms 
because  any  broader  assertion  could  not  be 
justified.  The  long-term  future  of  South 
Vietnam  depends  on  so  many  variables,  so 
few  of  them  dependent  on  the  outcome  of 
the  current  shooting  war.  that  any  grander 
prediction  would  be  foolhardy.  Americans 
and  Vietnamese  here  tend  to  agree  about 
that. 

When  you  asked  those  who  answered  a 
cautious  "yes"  If  they  could  think  of  another 
way  to  get  the  United  States  out  of  Viet- 
nam In  an  orderly  fashion,  you  heard  two 
answers.  The  first,  and  much  the  more  pop- 
ular, was  "no";  the  other  was  that  America 
might  negotiate  a  settlement  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  would  allow  a  complete 
and  quick  withdrawal. 

This  idea,  so  popular  among  war  critics 
in  Washington,  Is  not  very  popular  here. 
Among  Vietnamese  and  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam, there  Is  widespread  doubt  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  negotiate  a  settlement 
unless  they  can  be  sure  It  Is  to  their  advan- 
tage. Prom  here,  where  the  Communists  ap- 
pear to  be  weak  on  the  ground,  negotiation 
does  not  look  like  an  appealing  alternative 
for  Hanoi.  A  negotiated  settlement  that  ac- 
curately reflected  the  current  balance  of  pow- 
er in  South  Vietnam  would.  In  effect,  force 
Hanoi  to  give  up  most  of  Its  stated  objec- 
tives. And  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the  South 
Vietnamese  or  the  United  States  agreelni?  to 
a  settlement  that  did  not  accurately  reflect 
the  current  bailance  of  power. 

BASIS    POB    OPTIMISM 

The  limited  optimism  that  has  existed  here 
was  due  to  a  few  apparent  facts  about  the 
state  of  the  war  that  have  gained  wide  ac- 
ceptance in  the  last  year  or  so.  Briefly  stated, 
these  are  the  principal  ones: 

The  government  has  established  a  domi- 
nant physical  presence  in  all  of  the  urban 
areas  and  in  most  of  the  countryside,  includ- 
ing the  crucial  Mekong  Delta,  the  area 
around  Saigon  and  heavily  populated  coastal 
regions  in  the  north.  U.S.,  ARVN  and  local 
militia  forces  have  obliterated  most  of  the 
old  Vietcong  army,  pushing  its  remnants  out 
of  the  populated  areas.  The  Communists  now 
must  rely  on  North  Vietnamese  to  do  most 
of  their  fighting. 

Most  of  the  remaining  enemy  force  units, 
primarily  northern,  have  been  forced  to  stay 
close  to  their  sanctuaries. 

Without  Its  local  military  forces,  the  Vlet- 
cong's  political  organization  has  been  weak- 
ened, at  least  ostensibly.  People  In  the  coun- 
tryside are  therefore  less  conscious  of  the 
Vletcong's  presence  while  more  active  gov- 
ernment programs  have  made  them  more 
conscious  of  the  Saigon  regime. 

Apparent  rural  prosperity  has  also  helped 
the  govemment.  Economists  say  the  prosper- 
ity is  false,  based  entirely  on  props  provided 
by  American  dollars,  but  it  is  real  to  the 
farmer  who  can  buy  a  radio,  a  motorbike  or  a 
tractor. 

And  President  Thieu.  with  the  army,  has 
established  an  unprecedented  degree  of  po- 
litical stability  in  wartime  Vietnam.  The 
chaos  of  the  1963-6  period  has  been  super- 
seded by  a  remarkable  calm,  relatively 
speaking. 

If  those  generally  optimistic  assertions 
were  widely  accepted  here,  so  vrere  a  number 
of  doubts  and  questions  that  put  any  opti- 
mistic concltisionfl  in  jeopardy.  The  funda- 
mental reservation  must  be  that  none  of 
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these  factors  can  be  counted  on  in  the  long 
term.  The  Vietcong  have  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  revive  their  organization,  and  all 
the  Saigon  government's  apparent  strengths 
seem  to  be  based  on  slender  reeds.  All  could 
be  reversed  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  future  of  Vletnamlzatlon  has  long 
seemed  to  depend  on  the  answers  to  these 
questions:  Could  the  lamentable  ARVN  offi- 
cer corps  become  effective?  Could  the  local 
militia,  now  extremely  erratic,  assure  local 
security  without  U.S.  and  ARVN  assistance? 
Could  the  army  survive  without  the  Amer- 
ican props  that  now  support  them  at  every 
level? 

Could  official  corruption  in  Vietnam  be 
controlled  or  regularized?  Could  the  woefully 
weak  civil  administration  be  Improved? 
Could  economic  collapse  and  chaos  In  South 
Vietnam  be  avoided?  Could  the  non-Com- 
munists ever  compete  with  the  political  or- 
ganizing skill  of  the  Vietcong?  And  finally, 
could  South  Vietnam  ever  cope  with  enemy 
forces  in  the  northern  half  of  the  country, 
where  the  Communists  have  much  more 
secure  sanctuaries  and  a  much  better  tactical 
position  than  in  the  south? 

These  were  the  long-term  problems.  De- 
spite them,  it  seemed  possible  that  over  a 
short  term  of,  say,  five  years,  the  South  Viet- 
namese might  be  able  to  hold  their  own — 
not  because  of  their  strengths  so  much  as 
because  of  the  Communists'  grave,  if 
temporary  weaknesses. 

The  ofTensive  into  Cambodia  seems  un- 
likely to  help  provide  any  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  questions  about  the  long-term  ,)ros- 
pects  for  Vletnamlzatlon.  But  by  further 
weakening  the  Communists'  tactical  position, 
the  new  offensive  should  make  the  situation 
on  the  ground  in  South  Vietnam  even  more 
hopeful. 

In  sum,  if  the  Nixon's  administration  was 
pursuing  a  short-term  strategy  of  getting 
out  of  Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible  without 
the  tent  collapsing  in  the  process,  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  might  have  been  very  help- 
ful. Might  have  been,  had  others  remained 
equal.  But  of  course  they  have  not.  For  rea- 
sons over  which  the  Nixon  administration 
had  only  slight  control,  the  entire  Indochina 
situation  changed  dramatically  during  the 
past  several  months. 

THE   HOPES  FADED 

Before  this  change,  the  United  States  had 
what  seemed  a  fair  chance  of  escaping  more 
or  less  honorably  from  Indochina  if  it  could 
cope  with  the  situation  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  war  In  Laos  seemed  stalemated,  albeit 
precariously.  Cambodia's  neutrality  under 
Sihanouk,  though  benevolent  to  the  Viet- 
namese Communists,  seemed  to  assure  stabil- 
ity in  that  country  for  the  foreseeable  future 
(in  this  part  of  the  world,  no  more  than  a 
few  years).  So  in  those  good  old  days,  the 
United  States  just  might  have  escaped  from 
the  region,  leaving  Indochina  intact,  at  least 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

The  good  old  days  are  gone.  The  situation 
in  Laos  looks  more  precarious  than  ever.  The 
Communists  are  In  a  stronger  position,  es- 
pecially after  their  recent  offensive  In  south- 
ern Laos.  Souvanna  Phouma's  neutralist  gov- 
ernment faces  a  gloomy  future. 

More  important,  the  pretense  of  Cam- 
bodian stability  Is  gone.  Cambodia  has  be- 
come an  active  battlefield  of  the  war.  a  third 
front  for  the  North  Vietnamese.  In  the  first 
days  after  the  March  18  coup,  there  might 
have  been  a  chance  for  Lou  Nol  to  negotiate 
a  modus  Vivendi  with  the  North  Vietnamese. 
But  instead,  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet,  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  responded  in  kind. 

The  new  government  In  Cambodia  is  weak, 
uncertain  and  apparently  ineffectual.  The 
same  adjectives  would  flatter  the  Cambodian 
army.  The  Cambodian  economy  is  in  sham- 
bles, and  will  almost  certainly  get  very  much 
worse.  The  rubber  industry,  which  provides 
almost  all  of  Cambodia's  exports,  has  already 
been  severely  disrupted  by  the  new  war. 


U.S.  intelligence  now  expects  the  Lon  Nol 
regime  to  be  challenged  by  a  Cambodian  lib- 
eration movement,  led  at  least  in  name  by 
Prince  Sihanouk,  whose  personal  popularity 
Is  said  to  remain  high  in  the  Cambodian 
countryside.  The  new  regime's  ability  to  cope 
with  this  challenge  Is.  at  the  very  best,  prob- 
lematical. If  any  prediction  in  Indochina  is 
justifiable,  It  Is  that  Cambodia  will  be  in  tur- 
mol  (or  in  Communist  hands)  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

Despite  these  baleful  prospects,  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  tied  to  the  new  Cambodian 
regime  almost  wUly-nllly.  President  Nixon 
said  It  was  necessary  to  attack  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  to  assure  the  success  of 
U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam.  If  Sihanouk  returns 
to  power,  all  of  Cambodia  will  probably  be- 
come a  sanctuary  for  the  Communists.  Must 
the  whole  country  then  be  Invaded? 

Moreover,  regardless  of  presidential  rhet- 
oric. It  seems  impossible  not  to  interpret  the 
offensive  Into  Cambodia  as  a  signal  to  Hanoi 
that  the  United  States  would  not  allow  Cam- 
bodia to  fall.  Such  a  signal  must  lave  seemed 
unavoidable  In  Washington,  If  50,000  dead  in 
Vietnam  were  not  to  be  written  off  as  a  bad 
go. 

If  one  defends  the  Vietnam  war  for  its 
stated  purpose — to  assure  self-determination 
in  South  Vietnam — or  for  its  cold  war  pur- 
pose—to stop  the  advance  of  communism 
in  Asia — the  reaction  to  events  In  Caml>odla 
must  be  the  same:  Cambodia  must  be  saved. 
But  In  the  long  run,  barring  a  re-creation  of 
the  American  presence  in  Vietnam,  there 
appears  to  be  no  way  Americans  can  prevent 
Communists  (or  pro-Communists  under  Si- 
hanouk i    from  taking  over  Cambodia. 

As  a  result  of  the  coup  against  Sihanouk 
and  events  since,  Indochina  Is  now  a  mael- 
strom of  conflicting  vital  interests:  The 
North  and  South  Vietnamese,  the  Laotians, 
the  Cambodians  and  now  even  the  Thais  all 
see  their  vital  interests  in  jeopardy. 

President  Nixon  apparently  sees  America's 
vital  Interests  at  stake  here  too.  But  these 
vital  Interests  are  not  compatible — in  sev- 
eral combinations,  they  are  mutually 
exclusive. 

And  there  Is  no  foreseeable  way  that  the 
maelstrom  can  be  calmed,  unless  North  Viet- 
nam abandons  its  Indochina  campaign. 

That,  of  course,  has  always  been  the  dream 
of  American  officials,  in  both  the  Johnson 
and  Nixon  administrations.  Someday,  the 
United  States  always  believed  or  hoped,  the 
men  in  Hanoi  would  have  to  cry  uncle.  One 
can  hear  that  talk  again:  They've  overex- 
tended themselves,  according  to  the  new 
version  of  the  old  line;  they  can't  fight  on 
three  fronts  In  the  rainy  season  after  losing 
their  supplies,  with  hostile  forces  on  all 
sides. 

Perhaps  this  time  it  is  true,  but  the  small 
bits  of  evidence  available  suggest  the  con- 
trary. Skeptical  Westerners  very  recently  in 
Hanoi  were  Impressed  by  the  apparent  high 
morale  and  resiliency  of  the  leadership.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  these  recent  travelers,  the 
morale  of  the  masses  has  apparently  risen 
lately,  because  the  government  has  cut  prices 
and  ended  rationing  of  many  consumer 
goods. 

LONG  nCHT  AHEAD 

In  the  field,  the  Communists  show  every 
sign  of  having  the  patience  to  carry  on  the 
war.  In  Cambodia,  according  to  U.S.  intelli- 
gence and  captured  documents,  they  are  be- 
ginning the  long  difficult  task  of  building 
an  Indigenous  revolutionary  movement  from 
the  hamlets  up. 

Surely  the  North  Vietnamese  have  grave 
supply  problems,  but  they  have  already  se- 
cured a  new  Infiltration  route  via  the  Se- 
kong  and  Mekong  rivers  into  southeast 
Cambodia,  which  conceivably  could  be  ex- 
tended to  their  forces  in  southern  South 
Vietnam. 

And  if  it  is  true,  as  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Nixon  have  both  said,  that  North  Viet- 


nam is  counting  on  the  American  opponents 
of  the  war  to  win  their  victories,  then  the 
men  in  Hanoi  must  now  be  dancing  the 
North  Vietnamese  version  of  a  jig.  Perhaps 
something  resembling  the  gloomy  picture 
that  now  seems  to  face  the  United  States 
was  inevitable  even  before  Sihanouk's  fall. 
Some  old  Indochina  hands  have  long  criti- 
cized American  policy  as  shortsighted  and 
self-deluding,  because  it  failed  to  face  up  to 
the  entire  Indochina  problem. 

The  United  States  has  devoted  Its  atten- 
tion to  South  Vietnam,  these  critics  have 
said,  hoping  that  the  Communists  would  do 
the  same,  thus  localizing  the  problem.  The 
criticism  is  harsh  but  difficult  to  dispute,  if 
one  assumes  the  United  States  has  had  long- 
term  objectives  in  this  region.  Almost  cer- 
tainly there  would  have  been  serious  Insta- 
bility In  Indochina's  future  even  If  Vletnam- 
lzatlon In  the  old  context  had  been  a  smash- 
ing success. 

Even  in  the  new  context,  Vletnamlzatlon 
seems  certain  to  continue.  In  Vietnam  it  Is 
assumed  that  the  end  of  the  Cambodian 
operation  on  June  30  will  be  quickly  followed 
by  a  substantial  further  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops.  These  withdrawals  should  be  possible 
vrtthout  serious  repercussions  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Three  months  ago,  that  alone  would 
have  been  very  good  news.  It  is  still,  on  bal- 
ance, good  news;  but  now  one  must  wonder 
if  the  orderly  withdrawal  of  Americans  from 
South  Vietnam  will  be  seen,  a  year  or  two 
from  now,  as  a  very  signiflcant  achievement. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  19,  19701 

Reds  Mount  Guerrilla  Drtve, 

Disrupting  Paciitcation 

( By  Laurence  Stem) 

Danang.  South  Vietnam,  June  18. — While 
Cambodia  has  preempted  the  world  headlines, 
the  Communists  in  South  Vietnam  have 
mounted  a  fierce  and  determined  guerrilla- 
style  military  campaign. 

The  reversion  to  guerrilla  war  tactics  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  cadres 
has  been  foreshadowed  for  nearly  a  year  In 
Communist  military  proclamations  and  di- 
rectives, starting  with  a  much-publicized 
Vietcong  resolution  (COSVN  nine) . 

American  and  Vietnamese  military  com- 
manders call  the  new  strategy  a  policy  of 
"desperation"  that  is  being  waged  by  an 
adversary  who  knows  he  Is  "losing." 

Whatever  the  motive,  the  current  Com- 
munist offensive  has  sent  pacification  scores — 
the  elaborate  accounting  system  used  here 
for  measuring  government  security — tum- 
bling In  numerous  South  Vietnamese  prov- 
inces since  the  onset  of  spring. 

It  has  also  exposed  gaping  weaknesses  in 
the  ability  of  South  Vietnamese  territorial 
forces  to  defend  civilian  populations  in  the 
so-called  pacified  areas  from  Communist 
attack. 

In  11  corps,  the  central  highland  region 
which  contains  half  of  South  Vietnam's  land 
mass,  the  number  of  "D"  and  "E"  hamlets 
(lowest  on  the  pacification  scoreboard)  has 
doubled  from  10  to  20  per  cent  since  Febru- 
ary. American  military  observers  expect  the 
trend  to  continue,  partially  In  response  to 
the  Cambodians  operations. 

Northward  In  I  corps,  which  extends  from 
the  highlands  to  the  Demilitarized  Zone, 
small  Communist  units  have  attacked  gov- 
ernment-controlled villages,  government 
military  dependents  quarters  and  American 
firebases  with  growing  boldness  and  intensity 
in  recent  months. 

SCENE  or  attacks 

During  a  four-day  tour  of  the  central  and 
northern  provinces  I  visited  the  dependents 
quarters  of  Vietnamese  ranger  units  at 
Plelku  where  31  had  been  killed  and  83 
wounded — nearly  all  the  wives  and  children 
of  rangers — in  three  successive  Communist 
attacks.  The  last  was  on  June  3. 

This  narrow  neck  of  South  Vietnam  lying 
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just  below  the  DMZ  has  l)een 
the  fiercest  ttghUng  In  l>oth  In 
the  French  and  the  American. 

In  both  I  and  II  corpe  there 
dence    that    th«    Communlsts- 
metlculoHsly    formulated    game 
broken  down  many  element*  of 
forces  Into  small  assault  units  w 
Is  to  strike  at  American  mlUta* 
well  as  civilian  population  centei  s 
munlsts  still  call  them    'strategf: 
then  fade  back  Into  the  forests 

The    objective    Is    not    to 
against  the  massive  retaliatory 
the    Americans    and    South    V 
much  as  to  demonstrate  the  a 
Communist  guerrillas  to  strike 
terrorlT-e  civilian  populations 
the  military-  occupation  zones 
icans  and  the  Saigon  governmc^it 

To  the  unknowing  the  word 
may  be  misleading  since  there 
in  Vietnam,  no  matter  liow  i 
out  guns,  sandbags  and  soldiers 

The  Communist  strategy  is 
tlence  and  attrition,  the  two  st 
of  revolutionary  war  as  it  has 
In  Vietnam  over  tlie  past  two 
In  a  climate  of  American  wit 
tactics  could  have  all  the  more 
on  the  allegiance  of  Vietnamese 
peasants— especially  in  this  ha 
called  the  cradle  of  the  Vletmin 

Some  South  Vietnamese 
win  inherit  greater  and  greater 
as   the   Americans  leave,  are  fr  i 
their  anxieties. 
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•Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
American   general   recently  askkd 
names:   chief   of  sui  important 
U  corps.   'Yes.'   the  Vletname4e 
plied.     Please  bring  back  the 
infantry)  Division." 

Since  the  American  imlt  had 
In  the  province.  Plelku.  had  droJ)ped 
Several  weeks  ago.  Communist 
a  daring  ground  offensive  Into 
capital  of  Pleiku.  coming  witl^n 
of  the  beadquaners  in  which 
pacification  staff  was  boused. 

■Paciflcatlon."  sighed  an  America 
in  that  headquarters.  "Is  like 

The  upsurge  in  small  force 
Communist  attacks  is  a  reflec 
part,  of  the  spring-fall  offensive 
governs  the  cycles  of  the  war. 
Itary   observers   familiar   with 
are    almost    unanimous    In    th^lr 
that  something  new  Is  afoot. 

The   successes  of   the  new 
Central    Highlands    have    alre4dy 
chiefs  of  two  important  prov 
due  and  Phuyen — their  Jobs. 

The  chief  of  Tuyenduc  doullled 
of  Dalat.   the  resort  city   that 
owned  by  Saigon's  elite.  It 
invaded    last   month   by   a   sdiall 
force   which   escaped   unscath(  d 
the  little  bastards  get  out,  "  fv 
lean  adviser,  "and  I  want  to  fjid 
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In    Phuyen,    the    Communli  ts 
highly    successful    in    a    camifi 
naplngs   and   assassination 
at  village  and  district  officials 
the  number  of  abductions 

The  most  spectacular  act  of 
Corps  recently  was  the  strike  ' 
namese    Sapper    Battalion    89 
village  of  Phuthanh  south  of 
Sappers     killed     about     100 
wounded  about  170. 

Not   a  single  member  of  t 
torial    force    Impeded    the 
Today's    Quangnam    provlncla  1 
Denang  Is  still  crammed  with  ' 
disfigured  surrivors  of  the  attai;k 
deadly  precisloa  at  the  families 
glonal  and  popular  force 
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The  victims  can  take  little  comfort  in  the 
statistics  recited  with  utter  conviction  by 
American  officials  here,  showing  that  I  Corps 
regional  and  popular  forces  have  outper- 
formed all  the  rest  In  South  Vietnam. 

Small  Communist  units  have  also  waged 
Intense  attacks  at  the  string  of  special  forces 
camps  manned  b7  Vietnamese  civilian  Irreg- 
ular defense  groups,  who  operations  are 
masked  In  heavy  security.  The  camps,  12  to 
15  run  nlong  the  Laotian  border  from  the  tri- 
border  area  with  Cambodia  at  Kontum  to 
Quangduc. 

NOT    WON    OB    LOST 

All  this  IS  not  to  say  that  the  war  is  being 
Inst  in  the  two  northern  corps  which  have 
always  borne  the  brunt  of  the  bitterest  fight- 
ing m  South  Vietnam.  It  does  mean,  how- 
ever, that  despite  all  the  widely  heralded  suc- 
cesses of  •■paciflcatlon."  the  Communists  are 
still  able  to  wage  what  the  late  Bernard  Pall 
called  ••revolutionary  war'  across  a  wide 
expanse  of  South  Vietnamese  terrain. 

It  means  that  despite  the  extra  terri- 
torial allure  of  battle  In  neighboring  Cam- 
bodia, the  unglamourous  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
still  waiting  to  be  fought.  While  It  has  not 
been  lost  by  any  means.  It  Is  still — as  ever — 
far  from  won.  The  Communist  objective,  at 
the  moment,  ts  to  keep  things  that  way.  or 
so  it  appears. 
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HOMEBUILDING  IN  THE  SEVENTIES: 
PREDICTIONS  BY  MR.  J.  WILLIAM 
BROSIUS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  aa  in- 
creasingly important  segment  of  the 
Anierican  housing  industry  is  the  vaca- 
tion home  and  second-home  market.  Al- 
though this  market  is  still  relatively 
small,  it  is  growing  rapidly,  in  spite  of 
the  tragic  national  shortage  of  basic 
family  housing  today.  It  may  not  be  vain 
to  hope  that  within  a  generation,  the 
second  home  may  be  the  kind  of  goal  for 
American  families  that  the  second  car  is 
today. 

Recently  the  prospects  for  vacation 
homes  and  second  homes  in  this  decade 
were  surveyed  by  Mr.  J.  William  Brosius. 
president  of  the  Linganor  Corp.  Mr.  Bro- 
sius is  well  qualified  to  review  this  in- 
dustry's future,  for  he  is  a  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers and  past  chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion's Institute  of  Environmental  Design. 
Currently  he  is  developing  the  Lake 
Linganor  at  Eaglehead  Community,  a 
recreational  project  encompassing  about 
3.200  acres  of  woodland  in  Frederick 
County,  Md. 

Mr.  Brosius'  report  is  interesting  and 
informative  on  a  little  noticed  but  rapidly 
expanding  aspect  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOMEflrUJ>INC    IN    THE    SEVENTIES 

(By  J.  WUUam  Brosius) 
(The  Llnganore  Corporation  Is  currently 
developing  Lake  Llnganore  at  Eaglehead,  a 
3.300  acre  recreational  community  near  Fred- 
erick. Mr.  Brosius  Is  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional AssoclatlMi  of  Home  Builders  and  past 
chairman  of  Its  Institute  of  Environmental 
Design.) 

The  one  to  watch  in  home  building  In  the 
Seventies  ts  the  vacation  and  second  home 
Enarket. 

Secondary  homes  within  a  one  or  two  hour 
drive  from  tlie  primary  home  could  etiMly 


double  in  number  in  the  next  decade — a 
recent  survey  shows  1.7  million  Americans 
own  second  homes,  accounting  for  three  per 
cent  of  the  total  59  million  homes  In  this 
country. 

In  the  Seventies,  second  homes  could  easily 
number  one-fifth  of  the  200.000  to  250,000 
new  homes  expected  to  l>e  constructed  each 
year. 

These  new  second  homes  will  reflect  a 
strong  Interest  in  design  and  function  ac- 
cording to  a  family's  activities.  They  will  be 
built  In  areas  focusing  on  such  recreation 
facilities  as  lakes,  the  ocean,  or  forests. 

Environmental  design  will  be  of  paramount 
Importance  There  will  be  a  renewed  aware- 
ness of  the  natural  setting  of  the  home,  and 
definite  attempts  to  fit  the  home  to  the 
landscape,  rather  tlian  to  level  trees  and 
terrain  to  accommodate  the  house. 

Recognizing  this,  belter  builders  will  lake 
added  pains  to  minimize  any  effects  their 
communities  might  have  on  the  ecological 
balance.  Some  builders  are  already  consult- 
ing with  ecologlsts  and  water,  beach  and 
forestry  experts  before  designing  their 
communities. 

Based  on  past  performance,  the  Washing- 
ton region  should  bs  in  for  the  biggest  share 
of  the  second  home  building  boom.  The  num- 
ber of  vacation  homes  built  In  the  Northeast 
has  doubled  since  1950,  and  now  represenu 
38  per  cent  of  vacation  homes  In  the  country. 
(The  North  Central  area  accounts  for  an- 
other 30  per  cent,  the  South  for  17  per  cent 
and  the  West.  Hawaii  and  Alaska  share  the 
remaining  15  per  cent.) 

Cottages  account  for  three-fifths  of  these, 
houses  for  one-third  and  cabins  for  the 
remainder. 

Last  year  alone.  150.000  vacation  homes 
were  built.  By  contrast.  55.000  were  built  in 
the  early  and  mld-Siztles;  20.000  during  the 
Forties.  We're  closing  out  1969  with  spend- 
ing for  second  homes  up  67  per  cent  over 
1965. 

In  that  same  time  period,  vacation  land 
and  lots  spending  came  up  86  per  cent.  In- 
dustry experts  anticipate  a  record  $1.5  mil- 
lion second  home  market  for  tills  past  year. 
The  character  of  the  market  buyers  has 
changed,  too.  No  longer  are  upper  and  upper 
micidle  level  Income  families  the  only  ones 
buying:  a  number  of  people  with  Incomes 
ranging  between  810,000  and  $18,000  per  year 
are  buying.  And  more  people  .are  shopping. 
A  University  of  Michigan  survey  earlier  this 
year  found  that  one  of  10  U.S.  families  are 
saving  for  a  second  home,  and  that  SO  per 
cent  of  all  American  families  want  a  vaca- 
tion home. 

The  age  level  of  second  home  owners  is 
dropping,  too,  and  will  continue  to  lower 
in  the  Seventies.  By  the  end  of  the  Sixties, 
eight  per  cent  of  all  second  home  owners 
were  under  35,  some  71  per  cent  were  35-64 
years  of  age,  and  21  per  cent  were  65  or 
older.  These  figures  should  gradually  change 
over  the  next  decade,  with  the  under  35's 
forging  way  ahead  In  the  percentage. 

As  the  age  level  falls,  there  Is  less  resist- 
ance to  longer  drives  between  the  first  and 
second  homes.  Three-flfths  of  all  vacation 
homes  today  are  within  100  miles  of  the  pri- 
mary home.  A  full  80  per  cent  are  within 
200  miles. 

Increased  air  transportation  service,  new 
roads,  and  even  the  shorter  work  week  will 
help  to  push  the  range  even  farther  from 
the  metropolitan  areas. 

Another  new  phase  of  the  second  home 
market  that  Is  Just  beginning  to  blossom  is 
rental  programs.  A  number  of  recreational 
area  developers  and  vacation  home  builders 
offer  the  prospective  buyer  rental  service, 
enabling  him  to  rent  during  periods  he  isn't 
using  the  bouse. 

In  New  England,  for  Instance,  a  person 
buying  a  home  for  summer  sports  can  rent 
from  December  to  April  for  winter  sports 
and  bring  in  from  $1 ,600  to  $2,000  in  rent. 
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An  estimated  one-half  of  all  second  homes 
today  are  used  only  30  to  90  days  a  year. 
When  a  second  home  is  available  for  rent 
most  of  the  year  It  qualifies  for  Income  tax 
deduction  of  business  expenses  (repairs, 
maintenance,  management  fees  and  depre- 
ciation.) 

Variations  abound,  of  course.  Some  de- 
velopers are  finding  vacation  condominiums 
an  excellent  sales  packet.  Average  sales  cur- 
rently run  from  $15,000  to  $50,000,  taking  In 
one  room  studios  to  four  bedroom  villas. 

Renting  Is  especially  attractive  to  con- 
dominium owners.  Rates  can  go  as  high  as 
$5,000  or  $6,000  per  year,  giving  rise  to  excel- 
lent Investment  opportunities. 

The  only  cloud  threatening  on  the  horizon 
Is  mortgage  rates.  But  even  here  the  picture 
in  the  Washington  area  is  somewhat  encour- 
aging. Locally,  buyers  of  second  homes 
and/or  vacation  land  average  down  pay- 
ments of  $9,000  for  a  $30,000  purchase  with 
a  10-year  payment  period.  Nationally,  the 
average  downpayment  is  only  25  per  cent. 


A  SON'S  AND  A  FATHER'S  LETTERS 
ON  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a  fel- 
low Member  of  Congress  recently  showed 
me  an  astonishing  letter  he  had  received 
from  his  son.  a  23-year-old  officer  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  Though  the  young  man 
had  volunteered  for  military  service  and 
has  asked  to  be  assigned  to  duty  in  Viet- 
nam, he  war- 3  eloquently  and  chillingly 
of  the  terrible  things  he  believes  the  In- 
dochina war  is  doing  to  our  country. 

His  letter,  along  with  his  father's  reply, 
dramatically  point  up  the  conflicting 
emotions  this  war  has  aroused  in  the 
so-called  yoimger  and  older  generations. 
The  young,  who  are  troubled  by  a  sense 
of  duty  as  well  as  a  social  conscience,  are 
beginning  to  despair  that  the  answers  to 
today's  problems  can  be  found  within  the 
present  system;  the  old,  who  have  a  trou- 
bled conscience  as  well  as  a  long-stand- 
ing sense  of  duty,  are  still  confident  that 
the  answers  can  be  found  within  the 
democratic  process. 

But  we  who  believe  in  democracy  have 
a  lot  of  work  to  do  and  little  time  left 
In  which  to  do  it  if  we  are  going  to  save 
democracy.  The  first,  indispensable  step 
is  to  stop  this  awful  war  that  sends  our 
boys  to  die  in  defense  of  dictatorships 
abroad  while  freedom  and  diversity  are 
threatened  at  home  and  our  country  Is 
being  torn  apart. 

Mr.  President,  acting  with  the  per- 
mission of  my  fellow  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  respecting  his  request  for 
anonymity,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  young  Marine's  letter  and  his 
father's  reply  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Deab  Dad:  It  may  seem  trite  to  speak  out 
on  what's  happening  here  in  the  USA  and 
what  I  say  won't  be  new  to  you.  I'm  not 
trying  to  be  original.  Just  sincere. 

Being  In  the  Marines.  I  feel  I  have  a 
strange  perspective  on  the  confusion  here 
in  the  country.  I'm  going  to  have  to  risk 
my  life  in  Southeast  Asia  within  the  next 
year  .  .  .  Risking  my  life  in  a  war  that 
hasn't  been  declared.  Can't  be  fought  and 
can't  be  won.  What's  more,  a  war  that  Is 
contrary  to  everything  I've  been  taught  to 
believe  about  America.  Sure,  Tm  not  unique. 
Thousands  have  already  gone  with  their 
minds  doubting  the  ptirpoee  of  It  all.  More 


than  50.000  have  died.  It's  not  that  I'm 
reluctant  to  go.  I'm  actually  intrigued  by  the 
thought  of  having  to  do  something  exciting 
and  dangerous.  The  problem  is  that  in  the 
past  year  I've  come  to  the  realization  that 
our  country  has  fallen  so  very  short  of  Its 
Ideals — not  necessarily  through  unfortunate, 
naive  blundering,  but  because  of  a  conscious 
effort  by  a  large  number  of  stubborn,  un- 
compromising traditionalists  who  fear  any 
Interference  with  their  project  mission  for 
the  United  States.  These  xenophobes  seek 
to  maintain  a  level  of  suspicion  within  our 
country  in  order  to  continue  the  economic 
and  political  status  quo  not  only  here  but 
abroad.  You  know  as  well  as  I  the  old 
theory  of  "you're  with  us  or  you're  against" 
no  longer  holds  any  water  in  a  world  of 
emerging  Independent  nations  who  seek  no 
formal  binding  ties  or  allegiances  to  the 
powers  that  be  in  either  the  "Communist" 
or  ''Free  World."  Yet  we  continue  to  po- 
litically, economically,  and  militarily  Intim- 
idate countries  who  don't  toe  the  line;  we 
encourage  and  finance  counter-Insurgency 
programs  In  countries  whose  present  gov- 
ernments are  farther  away  from  democracy 
than  any  liberalizations  In  these  nations  that 
would  enhance  the  local  populations  at  the 
expense  of  American  Interests. 

Well,  you  say,  these  observations  and  criti- 
cisms are  all  fairly  true — but  what  do  I 
plan  to  do  about  it  all.  what's  my  solution? 
The  fact  that  I  can  offer  no  solutions  that 
would  satisfy  all  concerned  interests  is  not 
Important.  For  the  last  decade  Americans 
have  been  electing  men  who  said  they  had 
the  solutions.  You  were  one  of  those  men. 
Going,  through  the  campaign  ycu  and  many 
others  promised  to  go  to  Washington  and 
see  that  the  war  was  ended  in  as  long  as 
it  would  take  to  get  the  troops  out.  President 
Nixon  pledged  to  put  an  end  to  the  InAnity 
and  the  war,  fight  Inflation,  promote  con- 
tinued social  reform  and  bring  us  together. 
Promises  have  been  compromised,  the  war 
has  been  expanded  as  It  was  In  1964  and  1968. 
Uie  economy  has  gone  to  hell,  racism  has 
been  Ignored,  and  the  Government  has  made 
a  strong  effort  to  polarize  the  country  Into 
two  hostile  camps  with  no  middle  ground. 
The  people  who  have  seen  the  enormity  of 
the  problem  and  have  taken  to  the  streets 
to  protest  the  duplicity  of  the  Administra- 
tion's words  and  actions  have  been  Ignored 
by  the  man  in  the  White  House  while  his 
"internal  security  forces"  have  been  un- 
leashed to  beat,  malm  and  kill  those  who 
dissent.  The  people  who  are  demanding  the 
peace  they  were  promised  for  10  years  are 
being  portrayed  as  traitors  In  order  to  alien- 
ate them  from  the  "sUent  majority."  Nixon 
seems  to  be  employing  the  same  tactic  in 
the  United  States  as  he  Is  continuing 
abroad — strengthening  the  police  and  se- 
curity forces  of  the  Nation  rather  than  di- 
verting funds  necessary  to  alleviate  the 
causes  of  the  ills  that  beset  us. 

The  old  generation  gap  concept  Is  no  Joke 
anymore.  The  Indochina  war  is  a  war  your 
generation  started  and  continued  to  preserve 
your  generation's  concepts  of  world  order 
and  America's  role.  My  generation  Is  being 
used  to  fight  that  war.  Old  soldiers  never  die. 
Just  the  young  ones.  A  large  number  of  peo- 
ple are  directing  all  their  energies  at  resist- 
ing the  war  they  regard  as  unjust  and  un- 
necessary. The  Nixon  administration  labels 
them  cowards  and  traitors.  It  sends  out 
troops  to  repress  them  and  even  kill  them. 

There's  much  talk  about  the  irresponsible 
revolutionaries.  Well,  I  dont  think  you'll 
deny  that  the  National  Guard  and  the  police 
have  had  much  more  luck  and  opportunity 
to  beat,  shoot,  and  kill.  I  used  to  think  that 
all  the  talk  of  revolution  was  Just  roman- 
tic speculation  on  the  part  of  my  genera- 
tion— but  no  more.  I've  watched  close 
friends  discard  the  banner  of  peaceful  dis- 
sent for  the  bricks  of  defense  and  resistance. 


If  the  war  doesnt  end  soon,  I  see  an 
underground  development  that  would  seek 
to  disrupt  the  country  with  arson,  sabotage, 
and  assassination.  The  development  is  diffi- 
cult to  Imagine,  but  just  stop  to  listen  to 
the  words  of  songs  played  on  ctirrent  radio 
programs.  No  more  singing  about  peace  and 
fiowers.  but  about  '•tearing  down  the  walls" 
and  killing  cops.  Ifs  very  much  for  real. 
If  It  comes  to  a  civil  war  It  would,  of  course, 
be  a  slaughter,  but  tbe  movement  is  being 
pushed  and  radicalized  to  the  point  of  no 
return.  What  else  can  you  expect  the  youth 
to  do  when  the  alternatives  are  to  go  to 
Vietnam  and  get  blown  away  or  stay  here 
and  get  blown  away.  '•Brother"  and  "sister" 
are  becoming  part  of  the  new  language — 
I'm  sure  much  like  •'comrade"  was  some- 
where else  another  time.  I'm  23  and  my 
brothers  and  sisters  are  my  future.  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  number  of  people 
who  come  to  me  for  instruction  in  street 
warfare  and  similar  actions. 

Hopefully,  people  like  you.  Dad.  will  pre- 
vail and  get  the  U.S.A.  back  on  the  right 
track.  People  like  you  can  save  America  but 
you'd  better  get  busy,  because  I  think  the 
Administration  is  rapidly  destroying  the 
relative  harmony  that  the  schools  teach  kids 
always  existed  in  the  U.S.A.  I  love  you  and 
Mom  very  much  and  hope  you  can  under- 
stand what  I've  tried  to  say. 
Love. 

Your  Son. 

JtJNE   11.   1970. 

Dear  Son:  Your  well  composed  letter  cer- 
tainly organized  the  current  case  against 
Congress  and  the  Administration.  I  recog- 
nize that  this  letter  was  not  a  casual  ex- 
pression but  represented  deep  conviction. 

I  assure  you  that  many  in  the  Senate  share 
your  concern  and  I  further  assure  you  that 
we  are  determined  to  do  the  many  things 
that  are  on  the  national  agenda.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  slow  to  respond.  The  urgency 
Just  Isn't  there  but  today  for  the  first  time  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  stuck  together  for 
the  cause  of  peace  and  rationality,  however 
obscured  It  was  In  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  fight.  IX  we  can  but  hold  this 
small  edge  perhaps  we  can  proceed  In  a  man- 
ner that  will  demonstrate  to  the  dismayed 
and  discouraged  that  our  elected  officials 
are  responsive  and  that  democracy  can  and 
will  work  toward  solving  our  many  prob- 
lems. 

As  you  perhaps  know  I  have  been  making 
Commencement  Addresses  and  have  been 
straining  to  bring  words  of  assurance.  There 
are  still  many  who  believe  the  system  Is  the 
best  possible  arrangement  for  people  to  gov- 
ern themselves.  I  would  hope  that  your  seri- 
ous examination  will  further  convince  you 
that  this  Is  true.  But  frustration  Is  not  suf- 
ficient ground  for  even  thinking  of  violence. 
Our  system  Is  tbe  most  open  and  available  to 
change  of  any  In  the  world.  The  safeguards. 
the  machinery  for  dissent  is  there  and  avail- 
able. We  have  long  stressed  and  admired  the 
fact  that  we  govern  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. This  means  by  consent  of  the  ma- 
jority. Disgruntled  minorities  always  have  the 
opportunity  to  become  victorious  majorities. 
Our  House  of  Representatives  is  elected  en 
toto  every  two  years.  One  third  of  the  Senate 
on  each  biennial  election.  Congress  can  as- 
sume and  exercise  Its  policymaking  function. 
Its  members  can  and  perhaps  should  be 
changed;  Just  remember  that  the  opix>rtu- 
nity  Is  there  and  available.  But  if  tbe  dis- 
gruntled take  to  the  barricades  and  aban- 
don their  leg^al  and  constitutional  role  they 
wiU  assure  the  election  of  those  they  feel 
unresponsive  and  jierhaps  pull  the  whole 
structure  down  on  their  beads  with  dis- 
astrous results  to  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Violence  breeds  violence  and  once  un- 
leashed cannot  be  recaptured  or  controlled. 
The  real  danger  is  not  the  take   over  by 
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anarchy  but  the  Introduction  o 
measures  followed  by  the  use  of 
would  make  our  country  little 
the  totalltarlsm  governments  we 

I  recognize  we  must  have  a 
for  the  nation.  The  areas  are  v  ell 
and  Identified.  What  we  need  Is 
to  embark  on   new   and   uncharted 
for  one  thing  Is  plain,  we  can 
problems   of   war,   dlscrlmlnatlor 
and  population  by  the  old  methot  s 
charismatic  leadership  Is  called 
hope  It  will  emerge.  But  we  mu^ 
there  is  no  other  way  at  the 
take  one  dogged  step  after 
pursuit  of  the  goals  established. 
Include  vigorous  campaigning  th 
majority  view  is  exposed. 

As  for  me  I  am  convinced  tha 
dent  does  want  to  end  the  war. 
does  not  feel  the  urgency  that  y 
I  am  distressed  when  he  says 
that  we  can  both  get  out  of 
win  the  war.  I  do  not  believe  t 
but  I  am  willing  to  forego  a  face 
of  victory  and  I  hereby  commit  m 
to  the  effort  to  achieve  a  quick  a 
saving  exodus   that   will  permit 
our  undivided  attention  to  the 
mestlc  problems  now  demanding 
tlon. 

I'm  sure  you  arc  correct  as  y 
and  relay  the  feeling  of  frustratit 
your   contemporaries    I    spent 
talking  to  the  hordes  of  students 
adults  that  descended  on  Wash: 
the  Kent  State  uagedy.  I  apprecl 
their  concern  but  I  cannot 
lack  of  knowledge  of  our  politic 
and  their  unwillingness  to  beco^ie 
as  they  say.  •inside  the  system, 
had  more  exposure  to  this  so 
than  most  and  I  am  therefor  dl: 
you  have  not  expressed  more  con 
this  so-called  system  can  and 
want  to  assure  you  that  it  can 
will  respond. 

You  are  engaged  now  in  what 
considered  the  most  honorable  o 
warrior  in  the  service  of  a  Just  anc 
nation.  You  are  to  be  admired  a 
that  you  have  volunteered  In  th 
orable  but  also  most  dangerous 
services.  We  are  proud  of  you  an(  I 
you  take  your   oath  of  alleglan 
that    you    are   a   dedicated   and 
officer.  Do  not  let  your  resolve  be 
by  the  feeling  that  there  are  not 
will.  Just  as  dedicated  and  loyal 
who  are  determined  to  contlnu 
to  end  the  war.  bind   up   the 
tackle  those  items  you  refer  to 
palgn  rhetoric. 

A  start  has  been  made  and 
needed.  I  hope  you  will  urge  yo 
brothers  and  sisters  not  to  sulk  li 
or  take  to  the  barricades  but  ra 
those  embattled  workers  in  the 
many  days  feel  Just  as  dlsgu 
gotten  as  you  and  your  compatrifit 

Your  letter  Is  great,  your  moti 
Follow  up  now  with  a  determir 
the  best  possible  Job  for  the  M^ri 
Jump  Into  the  struggle  to  right 
new  and  Innovative  programs  th 
beyond  our  capacity. 
Love, 
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RED  TERROR  IN  UTHUAKIA 
VIA.       AND      ESTONIA— 
MENT  OF  THE  BALTIC 
THE  SOVIETS  FOR  30 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr. 
30  years  ago  the  U.S.S.R. 
Baltic  States  in  violation  ol 
and  took  over  the  Governments 
tonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
have  illegally  retained  since 
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The  Kremlin  is  fond  of  saying  that 
Russian  imperialism  died  with  the  czar. 
But  the  fate  of  the  Baltic  nations — Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia — shows  this 
to  be  a  cruel  fiction.  The  Communist  re- 
gime did  not  come  to  power  in  the  Baltic 
States  by  lesal  or  democratic  process. 
The  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Soviets  invaded  and  occupied  the 
Baltic  States  in  June  of  1940.  and  the 
Baltic  people  havj  been  suffering  in  Rus- 
tiin-Communist  slavery  for  30  years. 

The  Balt5  are  proud  peoples  who  have 
livu^d  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic from  time  immemorial.  For  instance, 
this  year  marks  the  719th  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian  State 
when  Mindnugas  the  Great  unified  all 
Lithuanian  principalities  into  one  king- 
Qom  in  1251. 

The  Lithuanians,  Lp.tvians,  and  Es- 
tonians have  suffered  for  centuries  from 
the  "accident  of  geography."  From  the 
West  they  were  invided  by  the  Teutonic 
Knichts.  from  the  East  by  the  Russians. 
It  took  remarkable  spiritual  and  ethnic 
strength  to  sur\ive  the  pressures  from 
both  sides.  The  Baits,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  are  ethnically  related  neither  to 
the  Germans  nor  the  RiLssians. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed 
Poland  in  September  of  1939.  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  into  the  Baltic  republics 
and  annexed  them  in  June  of  1940.  In  one 
of  histoi-y's  greatest  frauds,  "elections" 
wei-c  held  imder  Red  army  guns.  The 
Kremlin  then  claimed  that  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  voted  for  inclusion 
in  the  Soviet  empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  oc- 
cupants of  all  time.  Himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Baits  were  dragged  off  to  trains 
and  jammed  into  cars  without  food  or 
water.  Many  died  from  suffocation.  The 
pitiful  survivors  were  dumped  out  in  the 
Arctic  or  Siberia.  The  Baltic  peoples  have 
never  experienced  such  an  extermina- 
tion and  armihilation  of  their  people 
in  their  long  histoiy  through  centuries 
as  during  the  last  three  decades.  Since 
Jime  15,  1940.  these  three  nations  have 
lost  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  en- 
tire population.  The  genocidal  operations 
and  practices  being  carried  out  by  the  So- 
viets continue  with  no  end  in  sight. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian occupation,  however,  the  Baits  have 
waged  an  intensive  fight  for  freedom. 
During  the  period  between  1940  and  1952 
alone,  some  30.000  Lithuanian  freedom 
fighters  lost  their  lives  in  an  organized 
resistance  movement  against  the  invad- 
ers. The  cessation  of  armed  guerrilla 
warfare  in  1952  did  not  spell  the  end  of 
the  Baltic  resistance  against  Soviet  dom- 
ination. On  the  contrary,  resistance  by 
passive  means  gained  a  new  imiietus. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
seizure  and  forced  "incorpoi  ation"  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  the 
Commimists  into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Our  Government 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
former  free  governments  of  the  Baltic 
States.  Since  June  of  1940,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia,  all  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States — Franklin  D.   Roosevelt, 


Harry  S  Ti  uman,  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower, 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
and  Richard  M.  Nixon — have  stated,  re- 
stated and  confirmed  our  country's  non- 
recognition  policy  of  the  occupation  of 
the  Baltic  States  by  the  Kremlin  dic- 
tators. However,  our  country  has  done 
very  little,  if  anything,  to  help  the  suf- 
fering Baltic  peoples  to  get  rid  of  the 
Communist  regimes  in  their  countries. 

The  case  of  the  Baltic  States  is  not  a 
question  about  the  rights  of  self-rule  cf 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  since  th  s 
i.s  established  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  but  the  question  is  how  to  stoi) 
the  Soviet  crime  and  restore  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  these  countries 
The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  cf 
Representatives  To  Investigate  the  In- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  States  into  tho 
U.S.S.R.,  created  by  the  83d  Congress, 
ai'tcr  having  held  50  public  hearings  dur- 
ing which  the  testimony  of  335  persons 
was  taken,  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations to  our  Government  pertain- 
ing to  the  whole  question  of  liberation  of 
the  Baltic  States.  According  to  the  find- 
ings cf  this  House  committee,  "no  na- 
tion, including  the  Rtissian  Federated 
Soviet  Republic,  has  ever  voluntarily 
adopted  communism."  All  of  them  were 
enslaved  by  the  use  of  infiltration,  sub- 
version, and  force.  The  American  foreign 
policy  toward  the  Communist  enslaved 
nations,  the  aforesaid  House  committer 
stated,  must  be  guided -by  "the  moral  ani 
political  principles  of  the  American  De- 
claration of  Independence."  The  present 
generation  of  Americans,  this  committee 
suggested,  should  recognize  that  the 
bonds  which  many  Americans  have  with 
enslaved  lands  of  their  ancestry  are  a 
great  asset  to  the  struggle  against  com- 
munism and  that,  furthermore,  the  Com- 
munist danger  should  be  abolished  dur- 
ing the  present  generation.  The  only 
hope  of  avoiding  a  new  world  war,  a'^- 
cording  to  this  committee,  is  a  "bold, 
positive  political  offensive  by  the  United 
States  and  the  entire  free  world."  The 
committee  included  a  declaration  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  which  states  that  the  even- 
tual lil>eration  of  self-determination  of 
nations  are  "firm  and  unchanging  parts 
of  our  policy." 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  Powers 
have  granted  freedom  and  independence 
to  many  nations  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  we  must  insist 
that  the  Communist  colonial  empire  like- 
wise extend  freedom  and  independence 
to  the  people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  whose  lands  have  been  unjustly 
occupied  and  whose  rightful  place  amon^ 
the  nations  of  the  world  is  being  denied. 
Today,  not  tomorrow,  is  the  time  to 
brand  the  Kremlin  dictators  as  the 
largest  colonial  empire  in  the  world.  By 
timidity,  we  invite  further  Communist 
aggression. 

In  1966  Congress  adopted  House  Con- 
current Resolution  416  that  calls  for  free- 
dom for  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
We  should  have  a  single  standard  for 
freedom.  Its  denial  in  the  whole  or  in 
part,  anywhere  in  the  world,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  is  surely  Intolerable — 
the  feeling  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  on  this  subject  should  be  ex- 
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pressed  strongly  not  only  here  but  before 
the  UJ^. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  people  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
ani  religious  development:  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  E:stonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  Its 
efforts  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and 
national  Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  Xbc  American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurTing) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appropri- 
ate International  forums  and  by  such  means 
ms  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial  of 
the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the  peo- 
ples of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  shock- 
ingly, during  the  first  3  months  of  1970, 
reported  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  2.7  percent  over  the  com- 
parable months  in  1969.  Since  Congress 
has  chosen  to  retain  virtually  exclusive 
governmental  authority  within  the  Dis- 
trict, the  crime  problem  becomes  our 
direct  responsibility. 

In  light  of  this,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  crimes  committed  within  the  Dis- 
trict yesterday,  as  reported  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Whether  the  list  grows 
longer  or  shorter  depends  on  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTBUDEX    RaPKS    QnU.,     16,    AT    HOME.     STEALS 

$65  Before  Escaping 

A  le-year-old  Cardoeo  High  School  stu- 
dent was  raped  and  robbed  at  knifepoint 
early  yesterday  by  a  young  man  who 
awakened  her  in  her  bedroom  early  yester- 
day, police  said. 

The  victim  told  police  the  Intruder,  who 
apparently  entered  through  an  unlocked 
front  window,  awakened  ber  at  about  3:46 
a.m.  She  said  he  placed  a  knife  at  ber  head 
and  threatened.  "Keep  quiet  or  I'll  kill  you." 

The  man  then  ordered  her  to  disrobe,  cov- 


ered her  face  with  a  pillow  and  raped  her. 
according  to  p>ollce. 

After  taking  965  from  a  dresser  in  the 
home,  police  said,  the  assailant  ran  out  of 
the  front  door.  The  victim  was  treated  ftt 
D.C.  General  Hospital  and  released. 

In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  up  to  6  p.m.  yesterday: 

STABBED 

Denise  Davis,  of  1058  Wahler  PI.  SE.  was 
treated  at  D.C.  General  Hospital  for  stab 
wounds  she  suffered  when  a  young  woman 
wielding  a  knlle  stabbed  her  in  the  arm.  ap- 
parently without  provocation,  as  she  was  rid- 
ing her  bicycle  in  front  of  her  home. 

VANDAI.IZED 

The  teachers  lounge  at  Charles  Young 
School.  24th  Str«et  and  Bennlng  Road  SE. 
was  ransacked  when  vandals  broke  in  some- 
time between  4  and  11  p.m.  Thursday. 

An  undetermined  amount  of  food  In  the 
kitchen  and  a  film  strip  machine  and  a 
camera  screen  in  the  library  were  destroyed 
about  1:30  p.m.  Sunday  by  vandals  who 
broke  into  Harris  Elementary  School.  53d 
and  C  Streets  SE. 

ASSAXn,TEO 

Mary  Lawson.  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  after  she  was 
struck  In  the  face  by  an  unseen  assailant 
who  attacked  her  in  front  of  ber  home  about 
5:25  p.m.  Saturday. 

Barbara  A.  McOhee  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  after 
she  was  struck  over  the  head  with  a  brick 
by  an  unseen  assailant  who  attacked  her  at 
the  playground  at  13tb  and  E  Streets  NE. 
about  5:30  p.m.  on  June  11. 

Milton  L.  Price,  of  605  Condon  Ter.  SE., 
was  admitted  to  Cafrltz  Memorial  Hospital 
In  serious  conditions  after  he  was  shot  In 
the  abdomen  about  11:10  p.m.  Sunday  dur- 
ing a  fight  with  a  man  wielding  a  gun  in 
his  home. 

Hayward  W.  Mease,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Veterans  Administration  Hospi- 
tal after  he  was  shot  In  the  chest  by  a 
man  armed  with  a  gun  who  assaulted  him 
In  the  1400  block  of  Chapln  Street  NW. 

Shawn  V.  Moragne,  of  4556  Quarles  St. 
NE,  was  treated  at  Providence  Hospital  for 
elbow  Injuries  he  suffered  during  a  fight  with 
a  youth  behind  his  home  about  3  p.m.  Sun- 
day. The  youth  threw  a  glass  bottle  at 
Moragne,  cutting  him  on  the  arm. 

Lingood  Graves,  of  Washington  was  ad- 
mitted to  Providence  Hospital  with  a  gun- 
shot wound  In  his  left  knee.  Graves  told 
police  three  men  approached  him  at  4th 
and  Parragut  Streets  NW  and  began  talking 
to  him.  He  said  one  of  them  then  drew  a 
gun  and  fired  a  shot  at  him. 

Percy  Walters,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  after  he  was 
shot  in  the  leg  by  a  man  who  fired  at  him 
about  3:35  a.m.  at  the  Intersection  of  12th 
and  D  Streets  NE. 

Durand  Ford,  of  3867  Alabama  Ave.  SE, 
was  treated  at  D.C.  General  Hospital  after 
he  was  shot  In  the  foot  by  one  of  several 
persons  who  had  gathered  about  4  a.m.  In 
front  of  his  apartment  building. 

ROBBED 

Earl  Purcell  Gibson,  of  Washington,  an 
employee  of  the  Metropolitan  Detective 
Agency,  was  held  up  about  3:45  ajn.  Sunday 
when  he  halted  his  car  at  a  stop  sign  at 
4th  Street  and  Florida  NW.  Four  youths 
dragged  Gibson  from  the  car  and  struck  blm 
over  the  head  with  a  hard  object.  The  assaU- 
ants  then  took  his  wallet,  watch,  keys  and 
handcuffs  and  drove  off  in  Gibson's  car, 
leaving   him   at   the   intersection. 

Roy  F.  Harris,  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  shortly  after  1  ajn.  Saturday  by 
six  men  who  surrounded  him  at  5th  Street 
and  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.  After  bitting 
Harris  in  the  face  and  body  the  men  took  a 


large   amount   of   cash   from   blm    and   fled 
on  foot  into  an  alleyway. 

Harold  A.  Haswell,  of  Dallas,  was  robbed 
of  a  large  amount  of  money  by  three  youths 
who  approached  him  about  4:40  p.m.  as  he 
was  walking  In  the  1200  block  of  M  Street  NW. 
"This  Is  a  pistol,"  one  of  them  told  Haswell 
and  the  trio  forced  him  to  surrender  his 
wallet,  credit  cards  and  watch. 

Paul  Capel.  of  4954  Just  St.  NE.  was  held 
up  about  10.30  p.m.  Saturday  as  be  was 
getting  out  of  his  car  In  front  of  his  home. 
Ten  men,  one  of  them  brandishing  a  gun, 
confronted  Capel  and  the  gunman  warned. 
"I'll  blow  your  brains  out  if  you  say  any- 
thing." The  gunman  then  struck  Capel  over 
the  head  until  he  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
group  removed  his  watch  and  wallet. 

BP  Service  Station,  3710  Minnesota  Ave. 
NE.  was  held  up  shortly  after  midnight  Sat- 
urday by  three  youths  who  entered  the  sta- 
tion as  the  attendant  was  closing  for  the 
night.  The  trio,  one  of  whom  carried  a  re- 
volver forced  the  employee  to  hand  over  the 
money  and  escaped  west  on  Ames  Street. 

Thomas  Melvln  and  Louis  Williams,  both 
of  772  Kenllworth  Ter.  NE,  were  held  up 
about  8:35  p.m.  Saturday  by  two  young  men 
who  approached  them  In  front  of  their  apart- 
ment building.  "Okay,  this  Is  a  stlckup,"  one 
of  them  told  the  men  and  drew  a  pistol. 
•My  money  Is  in  my  pockets, '  WlUlams  told 
the  men  and  they  took  his  cash.  When  Melvln 
resisted,  the  pair  began  hitting  him  in  the 
face  and  then  fled  on  foot. 

Michael  A.  Sylvester,  of  Washington,  a  cab 
driver,  was  held  up  about  2:05  ajn.  Saturday 
by  a  man  who  hailed  his  taxi  at  14th  and  k 
Streets  NW  and  asked  to  be  driven  to  the  900 
block  of  Girard  NW.  There  the  passenger  drew 
a  revolver,  held  it  at  Sylvester's  neck  and 
demanded  his  money.  The  gunman  then  told 
the  driver  and  a  female  passenger  to  get  out 
of  the  cab  and  drove  off,  heading  south  on 
Georgia  Avenue. 

Herbert  William  Craig,  of  Capitol  Heights 
was  held  up  about  7:35  p.m.  Saturday  by  two 
young  men  who  approached  him  at  East 
Capitol  Street  and  Minnesota  Avenue  SE  and 
asked  for  a  doUar.  When  Craig  replied  he  did 
not  have  it,  one  of  them  drew  a  handgun 
from  under  his  T-shirt  and  took  cash  from 
Craigs'  pocket. 

Richard  Franklin  Ross,  a  Betbesda  student, 
was  beaten  and  robbed  at  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park,  3000  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  by 
six  youths  who  demanded  his  money.  When 
he  refused,  the  youths  struck  him  in  the  face, 
grabbed  him  and  took  his  bills  and  change. 

Charles  C.  Peterson,  of  Washington,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  about  4:45  p.m.  Sunday  by 
three  young  men  who  grabbed  him  by  the 
neck.  After  one  of  them  forced  Peterson  to 
the  ground,  the  other  men  kicked  him  In  the 
side  and  face  and  removed  his  wallet.  The 
trio  then  fled  through  the  Langley  Junior 
High  School  playground.  Petersen  was  taken 
to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  where  he  was  treated 
for  eye  and  head  Injuries. 

James  Taylor,  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  6:45  pjn.  Sunday  by  three 
men  who  attacked  him  In  the  2600  block  of 
University  Place  NW.  After  knocking  Taylor 
to  the  ground  and  striking  him  In  the  face 
and  head  with  a  brake  shoe,  his  assailants 
took  the  bills  from  his  pocket  and  fled  on 
foot. 

Janet  Howard,  of  Adelphl,  was  held  up 
about  2:20  a.m.  as  she  waited  for  a  friend 
In  the  1600  block  of  16th  Street  NW.  Two 
men,  one  of  them  wielding  a  gun,  approached 
her,  one  demanding,  "Give  me  your  purse." 
The  gunman  pointed  bis  pistol  at  her  until 
she  surrendered  the  pocketbook,  then  fled 
with  his  partner. 

Daniel  David  Campbell,  of  Friendly.  Md.. 
was  held  up  by  two  youths  who  approached 
him  about  9  ajn.  while  he  was  parked  in  bis 
car  at  Oxon  Run  and  Branch  Avenue.  One  of 
them  drew  a  knife  and  ordered  CampbeU  to 
drive  them  to  Sultland  Parkway  and  Stanton 
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Road.  SE  where  they  forced  him  t 
his  money,  then  fled  on  foot. 

Helen  Estelle  MarmoU  and 
Guyn,  both  of  Arlington,  were 
11:10  p.m    Saturday  by  six  teen- 
surrounded   them   In   the    1400 
Street  NW.  One  of  them  pulled 
gun  and  told  the  couple.  •This  is 
The  group  then  took  a  purse  froir 
moll  and  a  wallet  from  Guyn 
Into  an  alleyway.  The  pocketbook 
were  later  recovered  in  the  alley 
money. 

STOLEN 

A  television  set.  an  AM-FM 
nine  Oriental  rugs  and  five  boxe^ 
ware,  with  a  total  value  of  $2,932. 
between  1  p.m.  Simday  and  1 :  10 
day    from    Charles    David    Stinsc 
Colorado  Ave.  NW,  an  employee  c 
2602  Connecticut  Ave.  NW. 

An  adding  machine  and  an 
typewriter,  worth  a  total  of  $550, 
sometime  between  Saturday  ant 
yesterday  from  the  Georgetown 
and  Repair  Co.,  1001  Wisconsin 

A  $4,600  Jeweled  ring,  a  pair  ol 
gold  ring,  a  Jewel  watch,  a  pearl 
a  silver  brtu:elet.  with  a  total  v 
than  $7,100  were  stolen  from  a 
to   Jesus  San   Luis,   of   Alexandr^ 
was  stolen  between  9  and  9  45  p 
from  the  500  block  of  H  Street 
recovered  In  the  400  block  of  Nea 
The  Jewelry  was  missing. 

A  clock  was  stolen  between  4 
and  9:30   a.m.   Sunday    from 
mentary  School.  Alabama  Avenue 
Road  SE. 

A     1.200-pound     safe,     contal 
$2,500.  was  stolen  sometime 
Sunday   and  6:30  a.m.   yesterdaj 
Gas  Station,  4727  Wisconsin 
station  manager  told  police  he 
theft  when  he  reported   for 
and  found  the  front  door  lock 
the  safe  missing. 

An  electric  can  opener,  a 
sorted   silverware,   a   television 
radio,    a    pearl    necklace    and 
diamond  ring  and  two  charm 
stolen  from  the  home  of  Rlcharc 
author  of  "The  Pounding  Fathei 
of  Joseph  P.   Kennedy    Whalen 
burglars  broke  Into  his  home 
comb   St.    NW   through    a 
sometime  between  5  p  m 
p.m.  Sunday. 

An  alr-condltloner  was  stolet 
p.m.  Friday  and  8:30  a.m.  y 
George  Washington  University 
22d  St.  NW. 

Roscoe    Arlington    Green,    of 
Hampshire  Ave.  NW,  was  held  u 
pjn.    on   June    14   by   three   me^ 
fronted  him  In  front  of  his 
them  pulled  a  revolver  and  held 
while  ihe  other  two  searched  his 
took  his  wallet.  The  trio  then 
New  Hampshire  Avenue. 
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COMBAT  DEATH 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  \  rhen  a  sol 
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dier  is  killed  in  combat,  his  fellow  citi- 
zens often  seek  out  his  last  words  and 
ascribe  to  them  either  profundity  or  pre- 
monition— sometimes  unjusUflably  or 
luifairly.  But  the  last  letter  of  X.t.  Charles 
Hemmingway  is  above  that  ki|id  of  label- 
ing. It  is  a  clear  and  simple;  statement. 
He  has  done  what  few  other  men  do  well; 
he  has  written  his  own  epitaph.  It  says 
something  not  only  about  C'harles  but 
about  the  nature  of  the  causf  for  which 
he  gave  his  life: 

111  say  one  more  thing  and  then  I  must 
close.  This  I  say  to  you  as  a  sold  ler.  Remem- 


ber there  are  men  fighting  and  dying  every 
day  so  you  can  walk  Into  a  free  classroom 
and  learn  the  facts,  so  you  can  walk  into 
church  and  worship,  so  you  can  watch  that 
television  and  laugh.  Don't  let  yourself  down 
and  don't  let  the  memory  of  these  men  down. 
Remember  these  men  for  what  they  could 
have  dene  In  peace,  whether  It  be  clear  a 
field  or  write  a  book.  Since  they  have  died 
for  us  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  that  much 
more.  That  is  the  challenge  with  which  I 
leave  you. 

Mr.  President,  the  Middletown.  N.Y.. 
Times  Herald-Record  of  June  1.  1970, 
discussed  the  odyssey  of  Charles  Hem- 
mingway. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In   1965.  A  Graduation;    in    1970.  a   Wkevth 

FOR  A  Grave 

(By  Chris  Failekasi 

W^sr  Point. — Five  years  ago.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William   Hemmingway  came   to  West   Point 

from  their  home  In  Dodge  City.  Kans..  to  see 

their  son  graduate. 

Five  years  later,  they  made  the  Journey 
again,  but  this  time  It  was  to  place  flowers 
on  his  grave  and  to  participate  In  a  special 
ceremony  on  Memorial  Day. 

The  ceremony  also  marked  the  next-to-last 
step  of  a  12.0C0-mlle  odyssey  of  a  poem  about 
their  son.  Lt.  Charles  Hemmingway. 

Hemmingway  graduated  from  high  school 
as  "the  person  most  likely  to  succeed."  At 
West  Point,  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
cadets. 

He  grew  to  love  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
He  did  volunteer  work  with  migrants  and 
underprivileged  children. 

He  married  after  graduation  and  was  sent 
to  Vietnam,  where  he  died  June  13,  1967. 
Four  months  later  his  son  was  born. 

He  Is  burled  In  a  neat,  orderly  row  with 
other  men  from  the  class  of  1965  who  were 
killed  In  Vietnam. 

His  parents  treasure  letters  about  their 
son.  One.  from  a  fellow  ofBcer.  reads:  "A  pall 
of  gloom  hangs  over  the  barracks.  We  all  liked 
him  more  than  we  should  have  liked  anyone 
In  a  combat  theat«r  .  .  . 

"I  ran  Into  an  old  American  first  sergeant 
from  the  Quang  Trl  area,  one  of  the  roughest 
men  In  the  Army.  When  he  heard  about 
Chuck,  he  broke  down  and  cried." 

Tlie  Vietnamese  soldiers,  to  whom  Hem- 
mingway was  an  adviser,  also  loved  him. 
Once  during  a  monsoon  he  carried  the  men 
across  a  river,  one  at  a  time,  on  his  back 
These  and  other  kind  acts  caused  Vietnamese 
MaJ.  Tran  Quoc-Uch  to  write  his  poem: 
"Memory  of  a  Friend." 

The  20-llne  poem  was  kept  in  Vietnamese 
Army  headquarters. 

Last  summer,  MaJ.  Sava  Stepanovltch  was 
In  Vietnam  on  a  temporary  duty  tour.  He  Is 
a  Frenchman  and  an  old  Vietnamese  hand. 
He  parachuted  Into  Dlen  Blen  Phu  for  that 
last  climatic  battle  In  1954  before  the  French 
retreated  from  Indochina. 

He  Joined  the  American  Army  five  years 
ago  and  Is  currently  teaching  French  at  the 
academy. 

He  was  with  Hemmingway  in  Vietnam. 
Last  autumn  he  brought  bsu:k  the  scroll 
with  the  poem.  It  was  placed  In  the  library 
foyer. 

When  he  found  that  the  Hemmlngways 
were  coming  to  West  Point  for  Memorial  Day. 
he  arranged  Saturday's  ceremony.  OfllciaUy. 
the  scroU  was  presented  to  them.  They  are 
leaving  It  at  the  library  on  display  for  the 
summer. 

In  the  autumn.  It  will  be  taken  to  Dodge 
City. 

After  tb«  ceremony,  the  Hemmlngways 
talked  of  their  ton.  They  tried  to  keep  the 


remembered  Incidents  light  and  Joyous,  but 
pain  betrayed  their  thoughu  as  they  spoke. 

Hemmingway 's  grandmother,  who  took  her 
first  plane  ride  at  72  to  come,  kept  remem- 
bering "a  little  boy  who  crawled  way  under- 
neath the  bed  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  leave 
the  farm." 

Hemmlngway's  life  will  be  a  feature  In 
the  autumn  edition  of  the  West  Point  alumni 
magazine. 

So  when  the  leaves  turn,  the  scroll  will 
complete  Its  journey  and  be  at  home  in 
Dodge  City. 

Part  of  the  poem  reads:  "You  lost  your  life. 
Why  did  It  end?  I  will  remember  you  my 
friend.  I'll  write  your  name  in  our  history; 
'A  courageous  soldier  died  for  liberty." 

"One  day.  the  war  will  be  over  In  our 
country.  I'll  go  to  the  United  States  to  see 
your  grave,  on  which  I'll  place  flowers  with 
much   regret   and   affection." 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
November  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  of  which  I  am  privileged  to 
be  chairman,  began  comprehensive  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  quality  of  medical 
care  provided  veterans  wounded  in  Viet- 
nam. The  results  of  these  hearings, 
which  concluded  on  April  28.  served  as 
the  basis  for  my  testimony  on  May  27  be- 
fore Senator  Pastore's  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  urging  the  addition  cf 
$189  million  to  the  fiscal  year  1971  Vet- 
erans' Administration  appropriation.  Of 
this  proposed  increase.  $174  million 
would  be  for  the  VA  medical  and  hospi- 
tal care  programs,  to  meet  the  most 
urgent  needs  uncovered  during  the  sub- 
committee's investigation. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  and 
especially  during  the  past  month  as  a 
result  of  reports  in  the  media  detailing 
the  deteriorating  conditions  in  many  of 
our  veterans'  hospitals,  I  have  received 
over  300  letters  and  telegrams  from  ev- 
ery corner  of  the  United  States  from  cit- 
izens concerned  about  the  effect  of  these 
conditions  on  our  ability  to  render  flrst- 
quality,  compassionate  care  to  disabled 
veterans,  especially  those  from  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  writers  of  these  letters 
and  telegrams  have  impressed  me  with 
their  eloquent  and  Impassioned  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  those  who  have  made 
great  sacrifices  for  their  coimtry.  A  com- 
mon thread  running  through  these  com- 
munications was  expressed  by  a  woman 
who.  In  a  letter  dated  May  28.  wrote  as 
follows : 

Why  Is  It  that  the  wealthiest  nation  In 
the  world  can  supply  these  men  equipment 
to  fight  and  kill  with,  but  can't  afford  to 
give  them  proper  medical  care?  .  .  .  Any- 
one who  Is  injured  In  defense  of  his  country 
deserves  the  best  possible  medical  treatment. 

I  intend  to  place  into  the  Record  to- 
day, and  each  day  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  two  letters  representative  of  the 
many  I  have  received,  some  of  which  de- 
scribe personal  experiences  similar  to 
those  which  the  subcommittee's  Investi- 
gation found  were  all  too  frequent  in 
veterans'  hospitals  today.  I  believe  that 
Senators  will  find  the  strong  commit- 
ment to  first-quality  medical  care  for 
veterans  expressed  In  these  letters  fur- 
ther compelling  evidence  In  support  of 
the  appropriations  Increases  I  have  rec- 
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ommended  and  which  are  now  pending 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  letters  regarding  VA  med- 
ical care  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

VisALiA  Medical  Clinic, 
Visalia.  Calif. .  May  21,  1970. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wcishington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  have  recently 
become  aware  of  the  Investigation  into  the 
problems  of  the  Wadsworth  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  In  Los  Angeles.  As  a 
recent  alumnus  of  the  Wadsworth  Training 
Program,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
allegations  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Wadsworth  Residents  Association. 

First — the  shortage  In  nursing  personnel 
was  at  the  critical  level  prior  to  my  leaving 
the  hospital  on  July  1.  1969.  It  is  undeniably 
true  that  patients  at  limes  did  not  receive 
the  necessary  nursing  care,  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  the  over-worked  nursing  staff  Be- 
cause of  the  excessive  work  load,  when  medi- 
cal emergencies  would  arise,  all  regular  nurs- 
ing activities  would  be  interrupted  and  the 
patient  care  temporarily  abandoned.  This 
was  unavoidable  In  the  existing  short  staff 
situation  and  would  often  result  in  Inade- 
quate nursing  care,  omission  of  needed  medi- 
cation, and  other  problems.  At  best,  staffing 
was  marginal  and  not  compatible  with  a 
standard  of  care  comparable  to  that  of  the 
average  Southern  California  private  hospital. 
I  consider  the  understaffing  at  Wadsworth 
Hospital  a  medically  dangerous  situation. 

Second — there  have  been  numerous  com- 
plaints regarding  the  hospital  cleanliness. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Administrative 
Wing  which  houses  the  offices  of  the  l)ospltal 
officials,  the  entire  hospital  Is  filthy.  The 
wards,  nursing  stations,  and  physicians'  of- 
fices are  extremely  dirty,  and  the  bathrooms 
are  a  definite  public  health  menace.  Last 
year,  I  personally  observed  the  bathrooms 
on  Ward  A-3  East  were  filthy  and  not  cleaned 
for  a  period  of  one  week.  During  this  time 
I  contacted  the  Chief  of  Housekeeping  and 
ultimately  the  Assistant  Hospital  Director 
before  the  bathrooms  were  cleaned.  During 
this  Interval,  feces  were  spattered  on  the 
commodes,  fioors.  and  walls  of  the  bathroom. 
The  walls  were  encrusted  with  many  months 
accumulation  of  grime  and  filth,  and  often 
even  soap  and  towels  were  not  available  for 
simple  hand  wstshlng.  Ambulatory  Veterans 
^  were  able  to  use  facilities  In  the  Administra- 
tive Wing  which  were  somewhat  cleaner.  Un- 
fortunately, the  sicker  Veterans  had  no  alter- 
native facilities  available.  Despite  the  un- 
sanitary conditions  In  the  hospital,  unsuper- 
vised housekeeping  personnel  are  often  found 
lounging  about  the  hospital  corridors  and 
dining  room  by  the  hour. 

Third — laboratory  and  x-ray  facilities  are 
totally  inadequate  for  a  hospital  of  Wads- 
worth's  size.  The  Veterans  Administration 
has  often  been  condemned  for  its  exception- 
'  ally  long  average  patient  hospital  confine- 
ment. This  In  large  part  Is  attributable  to 
Inadequate  laboratory  and  x-ray  facilities, 
where  there  is  often  a  wait  of  days  to  weeks 
before  essential  studies  can  be  completed. 
Frequently,  necessary  diagnostic  studies  can- 
not be  performed  when  money  Is  not  avail- 
able to  obtain  necessary  laboratory  studies 
from  commercial  sources.  Because  of  the 
complexity  of  modern  medicine,  no  single 
hospital  can  provide  totally  comprehensive 
laboratory  studies.  Because  of  this,  all  hos- 
pitals rely  on  outside  reference  laboratories 
for  some  procedures. 

Fourth — there  Is  ongoing  agitation  for 
further  Increases  In  the  Internship  and  Resi- 
dency wage  scales.  I  personally  do  not  believe 


further  Increases  are  necessary,  as  the  pres- 
ent wage  Is  certainly  consistent  with  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  one  In  a  post  graduate 
learning  situation. 

An  unannounced  tour  of  Wadsworth  Hos- 
pital on  any  Sunday  afternoon  with  Inter- 
rogation of  the  physicians,  nurses,  and  pa- 
tients in  the  building  would  undoubtedly 
confirm  the  allegations  of  the  resident  staff. 
An  announced  Inspection  would  be  much 
less  beneficial,  as  it  would  Inevitably  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  typical  Veterans  Administration 
bureaucratic  cover-up  procedure. 
Yours  truly. 

D.  L.  Heices.  M.D. 

Miami,  Pla.. 
June  6. 1970. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  read  with  much  interest 
an  article  where  you  and  Veterans  Adminis- 
trator Donald  E.  Johnson  appeared  before  a 
Senate  appropriations  subcommittee  consid- 
ering the  VA's  budget  for  fiscal  year  starting 
July  1,  1970.  His  response  that  he  (Johnson) 
could  not  use  the  $174  million  proposed  by 
you  Is  ridiculous.  My  son  was  in  one  of  these 
so-called  VA  hospitals.  Conditions  were  so 
lousy,  he  went  AWOL  from  hospital  and  was 
discharged.  While  visiting  here,  he  spent  Ave 
hours  trying  to  get  a  20c  catheter  at  the  VA 
hospital  and  would  be  there  yet  had  not  a 
volunteer  worker  come  along  and  took  care 
of  him  In  less  than  five  minutes.  Catheters 
cannot  be  purchased  at  local  drug  stores, 
pharmaceutical  warehouses  or  the  VA  phar- 
macy without  a  doctors  prescription.  This  Is 
ridiculous.  A  VA  Hospital  should  have  a 
qualified  Pharmacist  who  should  certainly 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  paraplegic  In  a 
wheelchair  would  need  a  catheter  without  a 
five  hour  formality  filling  out  papers  and 
waiting  for  a  doctor's  prescription.  What 
Johnson  needs  is  one  of  these  paraplegic 
patients  in  his  home  for  24  hours  so  he  can 
see  how  much  attention  Just  one  patient 
needs  for  that  period  of  time.  This  entire  ad- 
ministration has  destroyed  the  confidence 
and  hopes  of  Americans. 

We  are  proud  to  have  an  Honorable  Sena- 
tor like  yourself  In  our  congress  to  help  fight 
the  problems  that  face  the  people  of  this 
great  country  of  ours.  Keep  up  the  good  work 
and  may  God  bless  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Kuhl. 

June  7,  1970. 
Letters  to  the  Editor 

Veterans  Administration  Chief  Donald  E. 
Johnson  Insists  that  be  cannot  use  $174  mil- 
lion additional  funds  for  VA  hospitals.  Ap- 
parently he  has  never  visited  one.  I  hope  he 
received  the  May  22,  1970  copy  of  Life  maga- 
zine. Television  recently  ran  a  series  on  VA 
hospitals  Interviewing  patients  and  their 
grievances.  All  phases  of  the  news  media 
have  been  overly  criticized.  Thank  God  they 
have  the  courage  to  tell  It  like  It  is.  Bless 
them  all  because  without  them  such  bludg- 
eoning antics  as  this  would  never  be  known 
to  the  public. 

U  takes  little  over  one  hour  after  being 
wounded  to  be  taken  by  a  Medevac  helicop- 
ter to  a  medical  center  or  hospital  ship. 
Some  are  fiown  to  hospitals  in  Japan  or 
Guam.  As  soon  as  able,  they  are  flown  to 
U.S.  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  where  care 
is  excellent.  Then  disaster  strikes!  They  are 
transferred  to  VA  hospitals  where  help  and 
services  are  not  readily  available  and  sani- 
tary conditions  are  at  their  worst.  My  Infor- 
mation comes  first  hand.  My  son  paralyzed 
for  life  from  the  waist  down  needs  therapy 
but  he  Insists  Its  not  worth  staying  in  these 
prison  cells  or  dungeons  for  the  little  service 
rendered  and  the  contamination  you  are 
subjected  to.  Having  known  the  conditions 
he  was  coming  home  to  with  no  appreciation 
for  what  he  had  done,  even  as  a  patriotic 


American,  I  believe  I  would  have  suggested 
he  evade  the  draft  and  F>ay  the  penalty. 

The  penalty  could  not  have  been  as  great 
as  the  one  he  Is  paying  under  this  mixed  up 
administration  and  the  exquisite  irrespon- 
sibility of  Veterans  Administration  Chief 
Donald  E.  Johnson,  who  insists  he  cannot 
use  additional  funds. 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Kuhl. 

Miami.  Florida. 

Note. — I  am  an  annual  subscriber  to  your 
paper  and  inasmuch  as  he  was  confined  in 
the  VA  Hospital  there  in  Richmond.  I  fell 
my  sentiments  described  the  service  and 
conditions  there  rather  than  here.  True  we 
have  a  new  hospital  here  so  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  reasonably  good  but  we  do  not 
have  sufficient  staff  to  render  necessary  serv- 
ices. This  is  a  nationwide  problem. 


ALCOHOLISM  AND  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 
IN  MARYLAND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Jime  14.  1970,  Mr. 
John  Hanrahan  calls  attention  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  alcoholism 
and  alcohol  abuse  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. Despite  the  fact  that  our  State  laws 
and  programs  are  among  the  most  pro- 
gressive in  the  Nation,  a  great  deal  more 
must  be  done. 

Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  has  re- 
cently termed  alcoholism  the  No.  1  health 
problem  in  the  Nation.  The  latest  esti- 
mates indicate  that  about  9  million 
Americans  suffer  from  the  compulsive 
overuse  of  alcohol.  Alcoholism  is  rated 
our  fourth  major  killing  Illness. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe 
that  prompt  action  on  the  Hughes-Jav- 
its  bill,  S.  3835,  is  imperative.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  proposed  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  which  has  so  ex- 
peditiously conducted  hearings,  will  be 
able  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  in 
the  near  future.  I  believe  the  need  for 
a  unit  of  NIMH  to  concentrate  on  pre- 
vention and  control  of  the  alcohol  prob- 
lem is  self-evident,  as  is  the  need  for 
Federal  assistance  to  carefully  for- 
mulated State  and  local  programs  in  this 
area.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Alcoholism  in  Maryland:   A  Neglected 

Killer 

(By  John  Hanrahan) 

The  people  who  work  to  treat  and  rehabili- 
tate alcoholics  In  Maryland  are  angry.  They 
are  upset  over  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
great  local  and  nationwide  hoopla  over  drug 
abuse  and  the  general  ho-hum  attitude  to- 
ward the  problem  of  alcoholism. 

Mention  the  magic  word  "drugs,"  these 
people  say,  and  the  legislators  come  running 
to  pass  new  laws,  set  up  new  programs,  spend 
more  money.  Mention  alcoholism,  they  say, 
and  the  same  legislators  say  yes,  It  would 
be  nice  but  the  budget  Is  tight  and  maybe 
next  year. 

They  charge  that  the  mass  media  have 
helf>ed  make  the  drug  problem  fashionable 
but  paying  scant  attention  to  the  deplorable 
handling  of  alcoholics. 

To  buttress  their  case,  representatives  of 
state  and  private  agencies  cite  these  statis- 
tics  for    Maryland    which.    Ironically,    they 
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claim,  iuut  the  best  programs  for  alcoholics 
In  the  nation. 

There  are  an  estimated  100,000  alcoholics 
In  Maryland,  according  to  state  t  ealth  offi- 
cials. There  arw  an  estimated  2,00<  i  to  10,000 
hard-core  drug  addicts  In  the  sta  «,  accord- 
ing to  a  19«9  study  by  the  goveri  or's  Com- 
mission on  Drug  Abuse. 

Maryland's  state  and  county  gc.ernments 
will  spend  twice  as  much  on  drug  ibuse  pro- 
grams as  on  alcoholism  prograt  »s  In  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

An  estimated  1.400  deaths  ar  nually  In 
Maryland  can  be  attributed  I  d  alcohol 
abuse — auto  crashes,  murders,  su  cldes,  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver  and  other  pt  yslcal  ail- 
ments, according  to  Dr.  Russell  FU  her,  presi- 
dent of  Maryland's  Medical  and  <  hlrurglcal 
Faculty.  An  estimated  70  deaths-  -only  one- 
twentieth  as  many — can  b*  attrlOuted  an- 
nually in  Maryland  to  drug  abuse,  he  says. 

Dr.  Maxwell  Welsman,  who  r«  :ently  as- 
sumed control  of  alcoholism  pr  jgranxs  at 
Springfield  State  Hospital,  Sykei  vUle.  says 
conditions  there  for  alcoholics  ai:  "deplor- 
able" Much  of  the  admlnlstratlo  i  and  the 
staff  at  the  hospital  regard  alcohol  ic  patients 
as  "dirty  bums"  and  "thlrd-clasJ  citizens," 
Dr.  Welsman  charges. 

He  said  that  most  doctors,  nurses  and 
social  workers  in  Maryland — and  acroes  the 
nation — know  little  or  nothing  asout  alco- 
holism. 

To  Riley  Regan,  an  alcohol:  sm  social 
worker  who  kicked  the  heroin  hat  It  by  him- 
self but  needed  help  to  turn  lompletely 
away  from  drinking,  alcohol  Is  "the  most 
dangerous  drug  of  all."  Tet.  a  major  part 
of  the  problem,  he  says,  is  that  the  public 
and  the  legislators  dont  view  tlcohol  as 
a  drug  at  all. 

"I  was  a  drug  addict  and  I  m  i ,  recovered 
alcoholic."  Regan  says.  "Being  a  i  alcoholic 
Is  worse." 

Welsman.  medical  director  on  tl  le  Division 
of  Alcoholism  Control  In  the  Ma-yland  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene, 
came  to  the  SykesvUe  hospital  (arller  this 
spring  to  assume  control  of  th<  t  alcoholic 
unit. 

"TTiere  was  one  doctor  who  was  '  inqualifled 
to  run  the  program,  one  rel  abiUtatlon 
counselor  and  one  alcoholism  co  inselor  for 
the  unit  here."  Welsman  said  1 1  a  recent 
Interview  at  the  hospital. 

"This  was  for  a  hospital  that  admits  400 
patients  each  oionth.  of  whom  a^  0  are  alco- 
holics. The  physical  condition  of  the  build- 
ings was  horribly  run  down.  Tie  pajamas 
they  were  wearing  were  falling  ipart.  The 
men  were  in  rags. 

"Mocb  of  the  hospital  staff  aid  admin- 
istration regards  this  alcoholic  iinlt  as  the 
lowest  rung  on  the  ladder  and  that  the 
alcoholics  are  a  bunch  of  drunken  skid-row 
bums  and  ao  they  don't  need  nev  pajamas. 
That's  the  kind  of  attitude  thai  seems  to 
prevail  throughout  the  society." 

At  Springfield,  there  are  110  b«ds  for  men 
in  the  alcoholic  unit.  A  separal  e  unit  ac- 
comodating 20  women  has  recent  ly  been  set 
up  at  the  hospital.  There  are  no  ol  her  similar 
units  for  women  at  any  other  stale  hospital. 
Welsman  explained  that  the  Springfield 
program  lasts  38  days  and  consls;3  of  group 
therapy,  individual  threapy.  Alcoholics 
Anonymous-type  meetings  and  u>e  of  Anta- 
bus  pills. 

The  ftrogram  at  the  hospital,  which  serve* 
Montgomery  County  and  six  othiir  ooonties. 
Is  believed  to  be  about  40  per  cen  .  successful 
in  rehabilitating  alcoholics. 

WilUard  O.  Foster,  a  recoverel  alcoholic 
who  works  for  Welsman  in  coordiiiatQlg  state 
prograoM  for  alcoholics  with  ttie  counties, 
says  he  Is  currently  conducting  ^  study  that 
he  believes  will  show  that  an  overwhelming 
number  of  people  in  state  prisons  got  In 
trouble  t>ecause  of  alcohoi.  whife  very  few 
are  there  because  of  drugs. 
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There  is  a  bright  side  to  the  picture,  Wels- 
man acknowledges.  Recently,  when  he  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee  of  Sen.  Harold 
E.  Hughes  (D-Iowa),  himself  a  recovered 
alcoholic,  Welsman  was  told  that  Maryland 
was  far  out  In  front  of  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion In  the  treatment  of  alcoholics. 

In  1968,  the  Maryland  General  Assembly 
passed  a  pioneering  law  that  recognized  al- 
coholism as  a  disease  and  wiped  off  the  books 
the  crime  of  public  drunkenness.  Since  then, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii  have 
followed  suit  with  similar  laws.  Maryland's 
program  was  first  funded  In  this  fiscal  yenr 
with  $200,000.  The  amount  is  doubled  for 
fiscal  1971. 

Citing  progress  In  the  last  two  years,  Wels- 
man says,  the  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  state  s 
general  hospitals  have  agreed  to  admit  alco- 
holics for  diagnosis.  Public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  many  industries  have  appointed 
alcoholism  counselors.  Twenty-one  counties 
(Including  Montgomery  with  three  and 
Prince  Georges  with  one)  have  outpatient 
clinics  for  alcoholics. 

Baltimore  City  and  15  counties  (Including 
Montgomery)  have  established  alcoholism 
coordinators  in  the  county  government 
within  the  last  two  years.  (Prince  Georges 
will  be  authorized  to  establish  the  post 
July  1.) 

Three  counties  (Including  Montgomery) 
and  Baltimore  City  have  set  up  halfway 
houses  for  alcoholics  to  help  them  bridge 
the  gap  back  into  society.  Montgomery 
County  and  Baltimore  City  have  "quarter- 
way  houses"  for  those  who  are  not  sick 
enough  to  remain  hospitalized,  but  who  do 
need  medical  attention. 

Still,  as  Poster  notes,  there's  a  long  way 
to  go.  There  Is  a  need,  he  says,  for  more  long- 
term  facilities,  more  halfway  houses,  better 
training  for  those  who  must  care  for 
alcoholics. 

"It's  a  very  difficult  thing  Ln  this  society 
not  to  drink,"  says  Welsman.  "If  you  can't 
'hold  your  liquor'  you're  not  a  man.  Som* 
people  can  do  It,  but  others  become  alco- 
holics. It's  time  we  recognized  the  magnitude 
of  this  problem." 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT  ON 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  very  in- 
teresting editorial  was  published  in  one 
of  my  home  State  newspapers,  the  Kil- 
gore  News  Herald.  The  editorial  hits 
hard,  and  I  believe  it  hits  the  bullseye. 
The  editorialist  realizes  that  President 
Nixon  shares  with  us  all  the  desii-e  to  end 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  but  that  some 
people  in  our  country  have,  either 
through  frustration  or  malice,  so  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  President  and 
the  goal  which  he  shares  with  us  all  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  see  him  succeed. 
I  believe  that  this  editorial  deserves  the 
consideration  of  all  Senators;  therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Ftom  the  Kllgore  (Tex.)  News  Herald, 
June  5, 19701 
SuppoBT  Ma.  Nixon 
Prom  an  unexpected  source.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, usually  a  fount  of  anti-Administra- 
tion talk,   comes  a  thoughtful   look  at  the 
Vietnam  war  predicament. 

The  writer  is  Gottfried  Haberler,  Harvard 

professor  of  international  trade,  whose  letter 

appeared  in  th«  Wall  Street  Journal .  It  saM : 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  national  disaster. 

The  Elsenhower   and   Kennedy   Administra- 


tions should  not  have  started  It  and  Johnson 
should  not  have  escalated  It,  at  least  not 
piecemeal.  If  the  war  had  to  go  on  he  should 
have  Immediately  hit  hard.  Por  example.  If 
seaborne  supplies  to  the  enemy  through 
Haiphong  and  Cambodia  had  been  halted,  the 
war  would  probably  have  been  finished  some 
time  ago.  But  nil  that  cannot  be  changed 
any  more.  The  problem  now  Is  to  get  out  as 
fast  as  possible  with  a  minimum  of  human 
and  political  loss.  This  is  what  the  present 
Administration  to  trying  to  do.  with  some 
success.  Troop  strength  has  been  substan- 
tially reduced  and  Vletnamlzation  Is  appar- 
ently making  good  progress. 

The  foray  Into  Cambodia  is  no  real  escala- 
tion. On  the  face  of  it.  It  makes  excellent 
sense.  There  was  after  all  an  antl-Conununlst 
revolution  and  the  sanctuaries  30  miles  from 
Saigon  are  right  before  our  noses.  This  of- 
ered  a  rare  opportunity  with  very  Uttle  mili- 
tary risk  to  greatly  Improve  the  military  sit- 
uation, to  cut  down  losses  and  enhance  the 
chances  of  an  eventutU  disengagement  It 
would  have  been  gross  negligence  to  miss  this 
unique  opportunity.  It  nevertheless  required 
great  courage  to  act. 

The  Internal  reaction  has  been  deplorable 
and  threatens,  by  encouraging  the  enemy, 
to  nullify  the  military  benefits  and  to  re- 
duce the  chances  of  an  acceptable  peace. 

That  militant  students  would  seize  the 
opportunity  to  Intensify  violence  and  disrup- 
tions was  to  be  expected.  That  they  were  able 
to  carry  along  many  moderates  Is  most  un- 
fortunate, though  understandable.  But  the 
students'  protest  would  have  been  less  Irra- 
tional and  destructive  without  the  hysterical 
and  Irresponsible  reaction  of  many  of  their 
elders.  The  eagerness  of  many  embattled  uni- 
versity administrators  and  professors  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  student  activists  is  a 
sorry  spectacle.  Sure,  it  deflects  student  pres- 
sure from  the  universities  to  Washington, 
but  It  also  diverts  the  universities  from  their 
tasks  and  turns  them  into  political  battle 
wagons.  Blaming  the  campus  turmoil  on  "In- 
flammatory" statements  on  the  campus  dls- 
ruptures,  their  abettors  and  tolerators,  by 
the  President  and  Vice  President  Is  a  trans- 
parent diversionary  maneuver.  Throwing  fire 
bombs  is  evidently  not  Inflammatory,  but 
castigating  the  bomb  throwers  Is! 

That  so  many  professors,  journalists, 
other  InteUectuaLs  and  politicians  completely 
misunderstand  or  willfully  misinterpret  the 
opportunities  and  limited  nature  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  Is  a  real  tragedy.  It 
polarizes  American  society,  encourages  the 
enemy,  and  may  well  prolong  the  war  and 
lead  to  defeat.  Victory  does,  of  course,  not 
mean — let  It  be  repeated — military  or  politi- 
cal subjugation  of  Hanoi  but  merely  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  without  Unmedlate  sur- 
render of  South  Vietnam  to  the  Communists. 

All  Americans  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  war, 
but  there  should  be  no  blinking  at  the  fact 
that  many  have  acquired  a  strong  vested  in- 
terest In  American  defeat  and  humiliation, 
especially  If  the  present  Administration  has 
to  preside  over  the  ordeaL  To  understand 
this,  it  Is  sufficient  to  Imagine  what  a  toler- 
able termination  of  the  war  would  mean  in 
terms  of  poUtical  prestige  and  elections. 
Msny  politicians  would  lose  their  elections. 
Innumerable  doubters,  defeatists  and  Nlxon- 
haters  In  the  press  (from  the  New  York 
Times  down)  and  elsewhere  would  stand  re- 
vealed and  emtMurrassed.  and  the  many  pro- 
fessor-politicians who  have  found  shelter  In 
the  universities  would  find  their  chances  of 
returning  to  the  corridors  of  power  in  Wash- 
ington drastically  reduced. 

To  the  ordinary  citizens  this  will  look  as 
a  sn.all  price  to  pay  for  extricating  the  coun- 
try from  its  terrible  predicament.  But  the 
power  of  intellectual  to  convince  them- 
selves— and  others — of  the  truth  and 
nghteoTisness  of  a  basically  absurd  and  inde- 
fensible position  should  not  be  underrated. 


June  23 y  1970 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  apologists 
for  the  North  Vietnamese,  whether  they 
defend  the  massacre  of  South  Vietnamese 
civilians,  the  detention  of  newsmen,  or 
the  barbaric  treatment  received  by  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  often  answer  these 
criticisms  by  calling  for  a  settlement  on 
Hanoi's  terms — as  if  our  policy  in  South 
Vietnam  somehow  justifies  the  North 
Vietnamese  conduct.  They  give  their  own 
political  views  on  the  war  primacy  over 
humanitarian  considerations. 

A  reply  from  the  Polish  Government 
to  an  inquiry  from  Mrs.  Eileen  Doyle, 
concerning  the  treatment  of  Americans 
imprisoned  in  North  Vietnam,  is  a  clear 
but  tragic  example  of  this  kind  of  ration- 
alization. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jt7NE  9,    1970. 
Senator  Robebt  Dole, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dotx :  Inasmuch  as  you  have 
donated  much  of  your  time  and  energy  to 
act  in  behalf  of  American  POWs  I  thought 
the  attached  letter  might  be  of  interest  to 
you.  This  letter  is  the  most  recent  response 
I  have  received  from  Poland  replying  to  my 
letters  to  them  regarding  captive  servicemen 
held  by  the  Hanoi  regime. 

The  Polish  Government  clearly  has  one 
point  to  make — that  we  Americans  get  out 
of  Vietnam.  I  can  understand  their  reason- 
ing, Inasmuch  as  It  would  be  much  easier 
for  the  Red  enemy  to  enslave  Indo-Chlna; 
misery  likes  company.  I  received  two  replies 
from  Poland  their  contents  were  exactly 
alike — only  the  writers  were  different. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  commend  you  on 
your  efforts  in  behalf  of  Americans  MIA  and 
POW  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  Eileen  Dotle. 

New  Wimosor,  N.Y. 

Warsaw.  Poland. 

May  30. 1970. 
Mrs.  Eileen  Dotle, 
New  Windsor.  N.Y. 

Dear  Madam:  I  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic.  ISi.  Stefan  Jedrychowskl, 
to  reply  to  your  letter  concerning  the  Ameri- 
can airmen  who  remain  captive  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam. 

I  should  not  fail  to  tell  you  that  the  well- 
known  statements  by  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  Infor- 
mations available  to  us  Indicate  that  these 
men  are  treated  In  a  humanitarian  manner. 

The  moUves  of  your  letter  arising  yovir 
concern  for  the  fate  of  the  American  airmen 
now  far  away  from  home,  are  understandable. 
May  I,  however,  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  captured  while  on 
terrorist  bombing  raids  over  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  In  result  of  which  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren have  been  killed  or  Injured  and  enor- 
mous damage  has  been  done  to  the  material 
and  cultural  property  of  Vietnam. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  still  continue 
to  suffer  tremendous  losses  due  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  their  allies  present  there.  Partic- 
ularly heavy  losses  are  Inflicted  through  the 
use  of  B-52  bombers,  napalm,  chemical 
agents  and  other  devastating  weapons. 

While  carrjrtng  out  these  unjust  aggressive 
operations,  the  American  military  forces  even 
commit  mass-murder  on  the  Vietnamese  pop- 


ulation as  it  Is  certainly  known  to  you  from 
already  published  press  rep>orts.  Vietnamese 
prisoners  of  war  are  being  tortvired  and 
killed. 

I  believe  that  the  only  way  to  avoid 
miseries  and  sufferings,  Including  those  en- 
dured by  the  families  of  American  airmen,  is 
to  restore  peace  in  Vietnam. 

On  May  8,  1969.  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  submitted  in 
Paris  their  proposals  concerning  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  establishing  of  a  lasting 
peace  in  Vietnam.  The  projMsals  are  con- 
crete, equitable  and  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  respect  for  the  right  of  Vietnamese 
jjeople  to  self-determination.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  unfortunately, 
refused  to  respond  to  these  proi>osals.  Mili- 
tary operations  are  being  continued.  The 
people  of  Vietnam  suffer  the  most  but,  in- 
deed, so  do  also  the  families  of  American 
soldiers  sent  to  Vietnam  for  purposes  In- 
compatible with  the  principles  of  peaceful 
coexistence  of  nations. 

I  may  assure  you.  Madam,  that  my  country 
has  spared  no  effort  to  bring  about  a  speedy 
peace  In  Vietnam,  so  that  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam and  other  nations  alike  may  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  peace  and  progress  and  all  the 
young  Americans  now  risking  their  lives  In 
that  struggle  for  the  wrong  cause  In  Vietnam 
may  join  beloved  at  home. 
Yours  sincerely. 

K.    NOWAKOWSKI, 

Direcfor. 


PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  FUNDS  POR 
HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon's  veto  yesterday  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  hospital  construction  and  mod- 
ernization under  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
marks  the  second  time  this  year  his  veto 
has  been  used  to  limit  funds  urgently 
needed  for  health. 

Since  hospital  beds  are  in  short  sup- 
ply and  the  demand  is  expanding,  the 
President's  action  is  inflationary  and 
will  continue  to  force  medical  costs  up. 

The  President's  veto  certainly  will  not 
help  to  solve  our  ever-growing  health 
crisis.  Our  health  care  delivery  system  is 
presently  inadequate  and  continues  to 
fall  farther  behind  each  year. 

Fifteen  years -ago  the  United  States 
ranked  second  among  industrial  coim- 
tries  in  the  survival  of  mothers  at  child- 
birth. Now  we  rank  12th. 

The  United  States  ranks  14th  among 
industrial  countries  in  infant  mortality, 
while  in  1955  we  ranked  seventh.  We  are 
18th  among  nations  in  life  expectancy  of 
males,  and  11th  for  females. 

Thousands  of  persons  needing  medical 
attention  are  daily  denied  or  delayed  en- 
trance into  America's  hospitals  because 
of  a  lack  of  hospital  beds  which  the  Hos- 
pital Construction  Act  would  have  Im- 
proved. 

It  is  a  shame,  I  think,  that  Russia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Aus- 
tria, and  West  Germany  all  have  more 
physicians  per  100,000  population  than 
has  the  United  States.  The  present  short- 
age of  doctors  in  the  United  States  Is 
now  estimated  at  50,000,  and  we  greatly 
need  additional  thousands  of  technicians 
and  other  health  care  personnel. 

For  the  past  24  years  the  Hill-Burton 
program  has  been  a  major  factor  in  pro- 
viding health  facilities  in  my  own  State 


of  Oklahoma.  However,  there  remain 
many  unmet  needs — needs  which  will 
continue  unmet  as  a  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  It  is  estimated  that  Okla- 
homa alone  has  an  immediate  need  for 
at  least  $20,891,000  in  Federal  fimds  for 
the  construction  and  modernization  of 
health  facilities  involving  some  200  dif- 
ferent medical  institutions  across  the 
State. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  all  Amer- 
icans have  a  fundamental  right  to  good 
health.  With  that  in  mind,  I  plan  to  do 
all  that  I  can  in  order  to  restore  these 
funds  which  are  so  urgently  needed  for 
the  better  health  of  all  of  our  citizens.  I 
hope  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto. 


CBW  I— THE  GENEVA  PROTOCOL  OP 
1925 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  three  sessions  of  Congress,  I 
have  taken  the  floor  daily  to  remind  the 
Senate  that  it  has  not  yet  ratified  the 
International  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  the  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
and  Genocide.  For  the  next  few  days, 
rather  than  speaking  of  these.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  an  issue  which  I  feel  per- 
tains to  guaranteeing  tmiversal  "human 
rights" — the  issue  of  CBW,  chemical  and 
biological  warfare. 

My  hope  in  discussing  the  issue  of 
CBW  is  that  the  President  will  fulfill  a 
promise  he  made  by  resubmitting  to  the 
Senate  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  pro- 
hibiting the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating, 
poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of  bacteri- 
ological methods  of  warfare. 

As  my  colleagues  know  well,  the  United 
States  was  shocked  by  the  thousands  of 
men  who  were  maimed  or  killed  by  the 
use  of  gas  in  World  War  I.  We  re- 
acted by  proposing  the  arms  limitation 
conference  which  drafted  the  Geneva 
protocol.  We  signed  the  protocol.  How- 
ever the  Senate,  faced  with  strong  op- 
position, refused  to  ratify  the  docimient. 
After  the  protocol  languished  in  this 
body  for  over  20  years  President  Truman 
decided  to  remove  it. 

Mr.  President.  U.S.  conduct  in  regard 
to  the  Geneva  Protocol  has  been  quite 
similar  to  our  conduct  with  regard  to 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Treaties.  We 
were  the  first  Nation  to  take  the  initia- 
tive on  these  documents.  We  argued  for 
them  on  the  basis  of  some  very  strong 
principles.  However,  when  it  came  time 
to  bring  our  principles  into  force  as  in- 
ternational law  we  have  stalled.  In  very 
strong  language  this  Nation  from  time 
to  time  has  stated  that  it  will  never  be 
the  first  to  use  chemical  or  biological 
weapons. 

President  Nixon  has  taken  a  giant  step 
by  unilaterally  cutting  UJS.  CBW  test- 
ing, production,  and  stockpiling  and  I 
applaud  him  for  it.  It  remains  now  for 
him  to  resubmit  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  and  for  this  Senate  to  ratify  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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pROTCXrOl.  PKOmBITOIC  THX  tJi 
ASPHTI1ATIN6.  POISOKOUS  OR 
ANI>  OF   BaCTEKIOLOCICAI. 

FAU.  Gkmiva.  Junx  17,  1925 
The  undersigned 
name  of  their  respective 

Whereas  the  use  in  war  or 
poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of 
liquids,  materials  or  devices,  has 
condemned   by  the   general   opinion 
civilized  world:   and 

Whereas  the  prohibition  of  siich 
laeen  declared  in  Treaties  to  which 
Jority  of  Powers  of  the  world  are 

To  the  end  that  this  prohibiten 
universally   accepted  as  a   part 
tlonal  Law.  binding  alike  the 
the  practice  of  nations; 
Declare: 

That  the  High  ContracUng 
as  they  are  not  already  Parties 
prohibiting  such  use.  accept  this^ 
agree  to  extend  this  prohibition 
of  bacteriological  methods  of 
agree   to   be   bound   as   between 
according  to  the  terms  of  this 

The   High   Contracting   Parti^ 
every  effort  to  Induce  other  Sf 
to  the  present  Protocol.  Such 
be  notified  to  the  Government  o; 
Republic,  and  by  the  latter  to 
and  acceding  Powen.  and  will 
the  date  of  the  notification  by 
ment  of  the  French  Republic. 

The  present  Protocol,  of  whlcl 
and  English  testa  are  both 
be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible, 
to-day's  date. 

The  ratifications  of  the 
shall  be  addressed  to  the 
French  Republic,  which  will  at 
the  deposit  of  such  ratification  " 
signatory  and  acceding  Powers. 

The  instruments  of  ratification 
cession  to  the  present  Protocol 
dep>oslted  In  the  archives  of  the 
of  the  French  Republic. 

The  present  Protocol  will 
for  each  signatory  Power  as  fror » 
deposit   of   its   ratification,    and 
moment,  each  Power  will  be  bouiid 
other  Powers  which  have 
their  ratification. 

In  witness   whereof   the 
have  signed  the  present  Protoco 

Done  at  Geneva  in  a  single 
enteenth  day  of  June.  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-Five 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President, 
doubt  in  tmyone's  mind 
troubled  times  throughout 
The  important  question  we 
What  must  be  done  to  solve 
bled  times  and  reestablish 
tranquillity  throughout  the 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
had  some  things  to  say  aboi^ 
lem  and  he  warned  that 
meet  ctirrent  public  disorder 
ing  constitutional  guarantees 

In  reporting  on  this 
CThief  Justice,   the   Los 
on  May  22  published  an 
titled  "The  Etefense  of  Liberty 
lonanimous    consent   that 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  {jrinted  in 
as  follows: 

The  DEfENsr  of  LtBEKi)r 

IssTie:    Is  not  Chief  Justice 
m  warning  that  personal  liberty 
be  sacrificed  to  repressive 
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Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  had  some 
things  to  say  about  order  and  law  the  other 
day  which  we  believe  are  worth  repeating, 
and  worth  thinking  about,  In  these  violent, 
passionate  times. 

The  American  system  of  Justice,  he  said. 
Is  resilient  enough  to  meet  the  current  cri- 
sis of  public  discipline  without  abridging 
our  constitutional  guarantees  of  liberty. 

"Some  say  that  we  must  'crack  down,"  that 
we  must  'smash"  the  challengers  and  restore 
tight  discipline."  he  said.  ".  .  .  In  periods  of 
stress  there  are  always  some  voices  raised 
urging  that  we  suspend  some  fundamental 
guarantees  and  take  short  cuts  as  a  matter 
of  self -protection." 

But  he  said  that  "In  those  few  periods  of 
history  when  we  suspended  basic  guarantees 
of  the  Individual  in  times  of  great  national 
stress,  we  have  found,  in  retrospect,  that 
we  have  overreacted." 

The  chief  Justice  said  that  "It  would  be 
foolhardy  not  to  be  concerned  about  the 
turmoil  and  strife  and  violence, "  but  added, 
"we  must  not  give  way  to  panic  .  .  . 

"A  great  number  of  students  and,  sadly, 
a  great  number  of  parents  who  ought  to 
know  better  have  missed  the  relevance  of 
order."* 

But  In  the  long  view,  he  said,  "we  can  see 
that  we  have  never  been  a  tightly  disci- 
plined people  and.  reflecting  thU,  our  legal 
structure  has  perhaps  been  more  relaxed 
than  that  of  many  other  societies.  If  this 
has  negative  aspects.  It  also  affords  us  a 
resiliency  to  tide  us  over  and  enable  us  to 
meet  any  crisis  as  It  arises.'" 

Note  that  these  words  come  from  a  Judge, 
who,  while  on  the  federal  appeals  bench  In 
Washington,  DC,  often  argued  that  the 
courts  were  bending  too  far  to  protect  de- 
fendants without  enough  regard  for  law 
enforcement  and  the  requirements  of  the 
social  order.  The  chief  Justice's  credentials 
as  a  Judicial  conservative  are  excellent,  which 
was  one  reason  President  Nixon  chose  him. 

So  when  he  warns  against  curtailing  per- 
sonal liberty,  he  deserves  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. 

And  there  are  those  who  would  take  the 
"short  cuts"  toward  restoring  order,  and  are 
taking  them.  There  a^re  legislative  proposals, 
some  of  them  from  the  Administration,  for 
preventive  detention,  for  the  loose  use  of 
wire  tapping,  for  "no-knock"  laws.  There 
Is  the  unsettling  evidence  In  a  recent  CBS 
poll  that  many  Americans  do  not  approve 
of  such  Constitutional  guarantees  as  those 
for  peaceable  assembly,  for  freedom  of  the 
press,  against  double  Jeopardy. 

There  Is.  too,  the  short  cut  of  brutally 
excessive  force  by  governmental  authori- 
ties against  public  disorder,  as  we  saw,  ap- 
pallingly, at  Kent  State,  Jackson.  Augusta. 
(It  shouldn't  have  to  be  said,  but  alas  does. 
that  such  outrages  to  the  national  consci- 
ence must  not  recur,  that  they  most  be 
thoroughly  investigated,  that  the  peri>etra- 
tors  must  be  punished.) 

Against  this  background  of  public  anger 
and  public  anguish,  the  chief  Justice  is 
sajrlng.  It  seems  to  us:  keep  cool,  remember 
our  first  principles;  restore  order,  but  re- 
member in  restoring  it  that  the  purpose  for 
which  we  restore  It  Is  liberty  under  the 
even-banded  rule  of  law. 
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HOSPITAL     CONSTRUCTION     VETO 
IGNORES  CRITICAL  HEALTH  CARE 

NEEDS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  was  with  utter  disbelief  that 
I  learned  last  night  of  the  President's 
veto  of  the  hospital  construction  bill  of 
1970.  FOr  the  second  time  this  year  the 
President  has  forsaken  the  vital  needs 


of  the  people  of  this  great  Nation  in  the 
name  of  "fiscal  irresponsibility." 

If  there  is  anything  which  America 
needs,  clearly  it  is  an  all-out  effort  to 
provide  the  means  to  overcome  our  crisis 
in  health  care.  The  bill  which  was  before 
the  President  would  have  provided  us 
with  part  of  those  means.  It  authorized 
$2.79  billion  over  the  next  3  years  for 
construction  and  modernization  of  health 
facilities.  Authorized  for  categorical 
grants  was  $1.29  billion  and  $1.5  billion 
for  federally  guaranteed  and  direct  loans. 
This  is  hardly  too  much  when  we  recog- 
nize that  health  officials  from  all  50 
States  have  shown  an  immediate  need  for 
$16.5  billion  to  construct  new  hospitals 
and  to  expand  and  modernize  already 
existing  facilities. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President  him- 
self pointed  out  that  the  major  require- 
ments today  are  to  modernize  obsolete 
hospitals,  particularly  in  the  inner  cities, 
and  in  the  face  of  skyrocketing  medical 
costs,  to  expand  other  types  of  medical 
facilities  which  will  serve  as  efficient  al- 
ternatives to  hospital  care. 

However,  we  cannot  delude  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  such  approaches  will 
satisfy  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
more  hospitals  and  more  beds. 

In  his  April  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  suggested  that  the  way  to  re- 
habilitate hospital  facilities  and  provide 
more  beds  where  required  was  not 
through  direct  grants  in  aid  but  by  a  pro- 
gram consisting  solely  of  guaranteed  pri- 
vate loans.  Frankly,  I  think  this  is  an 
impossible  approach.  The  President  can- 
not be  serious  in  his  belief  that  the  pri- 
vate money  market  can  assume  the  bur- 
den of  providing  loans  for  all  of  our 
major  social  needs — the  needs  of  every 
American  citizen.  For  let  us  not  forget 
that  he  has  asked  the  Congress  to  re- 
quire the  American  people  to  go  to  the 
banks  for  loans  for  more  than  just  hos- 
pital beds.  That  would  be  difBcult  enough. 
But  the  President  also  includes  higher 
education,  pollution  control,  and  housing 
for  the  elderly,  as  part  of  this  approach. 
Perhaps  part  of  tlie  reason  he  feels  we 
cannot  provide  direct  grants  for  these 
programs  is  due  to  his  imreserved  will- 
ingness to  spend  money  on  the  Cambo- 
dian invasion,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  Lao- 
tian and  Thai  soldiers,  to  deploy  the 
ABM.  or  to  build  an  SST. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  pass  a  bill 
which  would  help  bring  adequate  health 
sei'vices  to  all  our  citizens.  Health  care 
is  not  a  privilege.  It  is  a  basic  right.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  biggest  hospital  con- 
struction bill  in  our  history.  Yet,  the 
President  seeks  to  make  us  ashamed  of 
the  fact  that  we  care. 

Finally.  I  cannot  help  but  remind  my 
colleagues  that  this  bill  is  not  a  matter 
of  partisan  politics.  The  House  versiwi 
passed  that  body  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
The  Senate  measure  was  also  passed 
without  opposition.  After  some  very  hard 
bargaining  in  the  conference  the  House 
again  gave  the  bill  its  unaiumous  ap- 
proval and  the  Senate  cleared  it  by  a 
voice  vote.  I  do  not  think,  when  the 
leadership  of  both  bodies  chi  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  so  dearly  commits  itself  to  so 
important  a  piece  of  legislation  as  this, 
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that  we  can  allow  the  President  to  act  as 
h2  has  and  acctxse  us  of  being  Irresponsi- 
ble. 

I  implore  every  Senator  to  consider 
the  impact  of  this  veto  for  now  and  the 
future.  We  must  not  sound  a  retreat  from 
the  promise  of  decent  health  care  for  the 
American  people.  We  must  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  can  and  will  take 
its  place  in  the  worid  with  other  nations 
which  have  done  so  much  to  provide  for 
the  health  of  their  people. 


DROPOUT  PREVENTION  PROGRAM 
Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
may  recall  that  I  was  the  author  of  the 
dropout  prevention  program,  which  is 
now  incorporated  as  title  VHI  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  This  program  has  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention. 

One  project  in  particular  is  being  fol- 
lowed by  people  interested  in  education 
all  across  the  country.  I  am  referring  to 
the  Texarkana  project.  Under  this  proj- 
ect, the  local  school  system  has  entered 
into  a  performance  contract  with  pri- 
vate industry  to  raise  reading  and  math 
scores  one  grade  level  in  80  hours  of  in- 
struction for  $80.  The  preliminary  re- 
sults are  most  encouraging.  That  is  why 
I  am  so  pleased  to  hear  that  on  May  14, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  de- 
cided to  encourage  perfoi-mance  con- 
tracting in  education. 

That  agency  plans  to  conduct  an  ex- 
periment in  performance  education 
aimed  at  upgrading  the  reading  and 
mathematics  level  of  children  from  poor 
families.  The  contracting  firms  will  have 
programs  which  include  a  variety  of 
educational  technologies  and  perform- 
ance Incentives.  The  former  may  involve 
teaching  machines,  specialized  programs, 
and  specialized  teachers,  while  the 
latter  Includes  Incentives  directed  at  the 
entire  school  system  and  Individual 
teachers  and  students,  as  well  as  the 
contractors  themselves.  The  project  will 
establish  the  precedent  of  allocating  re- 
sources based  on  the  final  product  of  the 
educational  process;  that  Is,  the  measur- 
able increases  in  the  students'  educa- 
tional achievement. 

The  experiment  will  cost  between  $3.5 
million  and  $5.5  million,  and  will  Involve 
some  12,000  to  17,000  schoolchildren  In 
as  many  tis  24  school  districts  across  the 
country.  The  program  will  be  in  place  by 
September  and  run  during  the  next 
school  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  point  out  the  significance  which 
this  experiment  can  have  on  public  pol- 
icy. Because  I  believe  that  education  of- 
fers the  best  long-range  solution  to  our 
problems  of  poverty,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  OEO  has  decided  to  give 
emphasis  and  encotu-age  experimentation 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  press  release  is- 
sued by  OEO  and  some  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  this  effort  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

Along  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  I  plan  to  offer  an 
CXVI 1321— Part  15 


amendment  which  would  add  an  addi- 
tional $5  million  to  the  dropout  preven- 
tion program.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  amendment,  for  it  will  enable 
the  search  for  solutions  to  our  educa- 
tional problems  that  have  been  t:.king 
place  imder  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram to  continue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PEaroBMANCE  Contracting  in  Education 
An  experiment  In  performance  education, 
aimed  at  upgrading  the  reading  and  mathe- 
matics level  of  poor  children,  will  be  launched 
this  fall  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. It  was  announced  today  by  Director 
Donald   Rumsfeld  at   a  press  conference. 

The  experiment  will  involve  Incentives  to 
le.irn  for  students  and  incentives  to  teach  for 
teachers.  Contracts  to  educational  firms  will, 
in  some  Instances,  provide  for  payment  ac- 
cording to  the  level  of  achievement  reached 
by  the  pupils.  Teaching  machines,  specialized 
programs  and  specialized  teachers  will  be 
used  in  the  experiment. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  experi- 
ment wlU  be  conducted  by  the  Agency's  Office 
of  PlaniUng  Research  and  Evaluation.  The 
cost  of  the  one-year  experiment  Is  expected 
lo  be  between  $3.5  milUon  and  $5.5  million. 
An  estimated  12,000  to  17,000  children  In  as 
many  as  24  school  distrlcto  will  participate. 
Contracts  will  be  on  a  performance  basis. 
Firms  will  be  paid  for  their  success  in  In- 
creasing the  capacity  of  students  to  bene- 
fit from  the  educational  process.  The  proj- 
ect will  establish  the  precedent  of  allocat- 
ing resources  based  upon  the  final  product 
of  the  educational  process:  I.e.,  measurable 
increases  In  the  student's  educational 
achievement. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  experi- 
ments win  concern  themselves  with  upgrad- 
ing reading  and  mathematics  levels.  They  are 
expected  to  be  conducted  in  two  sets  of 
grades:  first  through  third  and  seventh 
through  ninth.  This  Agency  will  provide 
grants  to  the  school  districts  to  conduct  the 
experiment.  The  school  districts  chosen  vrtll 
contract  with  the  private  firms. 

Proposals  from  the  private  sector  have 
been  received  and  are  under  study. 

An  Independent  evaluation  will  Include 
pre-measurements  and  post-measurements  of 
both  students  In  the  experiment  and  stu- 
dents m  a  carefully  selected  control  group. 
Students  in  both  groups  wiU  be  tested  sev- 
eral months  after  the  experiment  has  been 
concluded  to  determine  the  instructions 
long-range  effectiveness. 


An  Experiment  in  Performance  Contracting 
introduction 

Past  and  present  poverty  programs  have 
stressed  the  marginal  provision  of  compen- 
satory educational  services.  They  have  been 
a  piecemeal  offering  of  more  funds  to  poor 
school  districts,  additional  books  and  tutors, 
siunmer  study  programs,  smaller  class  size, 
and  counseling  to  Improve  "attitudes"  to- 
wards learning.  Until  recently.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  positive  results  would  follow 
from  this  provision  of  traditional  educa- 
tional Imputs. 

In  light  of  the  rapid  development  by  pri- 
vate Industry  of  innovative  educational  tech- 
niques, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  decided  to  mount  a  major  experiment 
designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  perform- 
ance contracting  In  education.  The  ptupose 
of  the  experiment  Is  to  examme  a  variety  of 
techniques  (both  technological  and  mcentlve 
based)  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  such  techniques  can  Improve  the  basic 
reading  and  math  skills  of  studenU  whose 
performance  In  these  areas  has  been  below 


the  general  achievement  level.  Results  may 
provide  evidence  that  the  society  has  at  its 
disposal  the  means  for  upgrading  the  basic 
learning  skills  of  students  whose  proficiency 
levels  are  well  below  their  peers.  If  such  re- 
sults accrue,  they  would  permit  students  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem m  the  United  States,  and  would  enhance 
their  abilities  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing 
with  their  contemporaries. 

the      tXPERIMENT 

Various  educational  Innovations  whl:h 
show  greai  promise  are  currently  being  de- 
veloped by  private  industry.  Therefore,  the 
Office  ol  Economic  Opportunity  will  select 
approximately  six  firms  whose  proposals  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  educational  technologies 
and  performance  Incentives.  The  former  may 
involve  teaching  machines,  specialized  pro- 
grams, and/or  specialized  teachers.  The  lat- 
ter may  Involve  incentives  directed  at  entire 
school  systems,  individual  teachers,  and  or 
individual  students,  as  well  as  the  contractors 
themselves. 

The  experiment  will  Include  approximately 
24  different  school  districts  and  an  esUmated 
12,000  to  17,000  students  In  grades  1-3  and 
7-9.  This  means  that  the  experiment  will  be 
large  enough  to  test  the  variety  of  educa- 
tional techniques  (technology,  incentive,  and 
the  two  combined)  in  a  range  of  settings; 
examine  their  Impacts  on  both  younger  and 
older  students;  and  set  up  control  groups  of 
students  In  math  and  reading  either  through 
the  schools'  standard  curricula  or  through 
the  reading  and  math  specialists  which 
many  schools  now  provide  as  part  of  their 
standard  programs. 

Measurement  of  reading  and  math  skills 
will  be  conducted  by  an  independent  con- 
tractor, flot  connected  with  the  perform- 
ance contracting  firms  or  the  school  districts. 
The  skills  of  each  student  will  be  tested  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  periodically 
throughout  the  school  year,  and  six  months 
after  the  experiment  has  been  completed. 
This  last  testing  will  permit  assessment  of 
the  permanence  of  the  gains  which  may  have 
been  realized  during  the  Instructional  period 
Itself. 

On  the  basis  of  these  results,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  will  be  able  to  make 
judgments  as  to  which  specific  techniques 
are  most  effective  under  various  sets  of  cir- 
cumstances. Assuming  that  one  or  more  tech- 
niques do  prove  successful,  a  variety  of  pol- 
icy questions  will  arise  regarding  their  dis- 
semination and  implementation:  the  role  of 
the  public  sector  at  the  Federal,  sUte.  and 
local  level:  the  role  of  the  private  sector 
through  the  contracting  of  services;  cost  and 
universe  of  need  projections;  and  legislative 
requirements.  OEO  is  preparing  to  undertake 
a  separate,  systematic  Investigation  of  these 
and  other  policy  Implications  in  order  to  set 
forth  the  various  alternatives. 

The  administrative  structure  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  experimental  design,  and  the  size 
of  the  performance  contracting  experiment 
are  set  forth  in  Charts  1  and  m. 


chart  I — Size  of  the  experiment 
Number  of  school  districts,  up  to  24. 
Number  of  students,  12,000-17,000. 
Number    of    contracting    firms,    approxi- 
mately 6. 

Cost.  $3.5  to  $5.5  million. 

Chart  n.— Experimental  design 

1.  Control  groups: 

a.  Regular  classroom  Instruction  and 

b.  Reading  and  math  specialists. 

2.  Technology. 

3.  Incentives: 

a.  Contractor; 

b.  Schocd; 

c.  Teacher:  and 

d.  Children. 

4.  Technology  and  incentlwi. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post. 
OEO    Education    Test    Based 
ANCE  Contracts 
(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

The  Office  of  Economic  Oppoft 
launch     a     multimillion-dollar 
using    performance    contracts 
companies  to  boost  reading  and 
ics  skills  of  poor  children 

The  announcement   yesterday 
Rumsfeld.    OEO   director,    marks 
administrations  largest  single 
to  promote  accountability  In 

Under  typical  performance 
companies    are    paid    on    a   gra^u 
based   on  the  students'   achlev 
Thus  they  are  held  accountable 
Ing  results. 

In  broader  terms,  accountablfty 
measuring    school    and    teacher 
how  well  their  students  progress 
by  class  size.  per-pupU  spending 
"Inputs." 

Rumsfeld  said  OEO  plans  to  sp*nd 
as  $5  S  million  for  contracts  In  as 
school   districts   around   the 
12.000  to  17,000  youngsters  In 
7-9    will    be    Involved,    with    u 
others  scrutinized  as  "control 

OEO   plans   to  start  the  one 
ment  when  classes  resume  next 
Wilson.  OEO's  planning,  researcl 
atlon  chief,  reported  that  at 
panles  have  submitted  proposa^ 

About  six  companies  offering 
teaching  techniques  and  incentive 
will  be  picked.  While  performance 
will  be  used  in  a  majority  of  c 
dais  said,  companies  in  some 
sign  more  conventional  pacts. 

OEO  officials  said  a  number  o 
tems   are   showing   interest   in 
Among    them    are    Prince 
Md..  Athens.  Oa.;   Montclalr 
vine.   Pla;    E>allBS.   Seattle, 
San  Diego 

The    only     performance-contract 
known  to   be  operating  so   far 
began  last  fall  in  Texarkana 
Dorsett    Educational    Systems 
Okla  Funded  by  the  US  Office 
the  Texarkana  project   is  desig|ied 
school  dropouts  and  also  ease 
desegregation.  First  reports  shofcv 
dents'   reading   and    mathematii  s 
surpassing  Dorsetts  guarantee. 

San  Diego  has  also  approved  a 
contract  but  vras  reported  still 
funds.  The  State  of  Virginia,  Dallas 
and  some  New  Jersey  school 
planning  to  try  this  approach 

Officials   at    both   OEO   and 
Education  insisted  yesterday  t 
no  rivalry  between  the  two  agen<  1 
would     promote     performance 
The  Office  of  Education  was  salt 
of  unfettered  funds. 

OEO  views  its  effort  as  a  highly 
cated.  carefully  designed  and 
of    whether    performance    con 
work.  It  wants  to  explore  the 
tlveness  of  the  companies'  teacb^g 
or  learning  programs  and  the  s 
tlves  they  may  offer — such  as 
Ing    stamps    for    students    who 
progress. 

The  agency  will  use  indepen<^nt 
check  out  the  students' 
thus  contractors'  performance. 

On    another    front    In    education 
Rumsfeld  said  OEO  defliUtely 
ahead  with  a  trial  of  school 
this  system,  parents  would 
representing  each  child's  share 
public  school  budget.  They  oc^d 
the  vouchers  to  aend  the  child 
parochial  or  private  school — ' 
chose. 
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I  Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  14. 1970] 

OEO   To   Pay   ParvATE   Firms   for  Teaching 

(By  John  Mathews) 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  today 
announced  a  multlmilUon  dollar  one-year  ex- 
periment In  education  contracts  designed  to 
pay  private  companies  according  to  how  well 
they  teach  basic  reading  and  mathematics 
skills  to  poor  children. 

The  federal  antlpoverty  office's  experiment 
represents  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  the 
much  talked  about  concept  of  accountability 
to  education  on  a  large  scale. 

If  successful,  an  approach  that  closely 
measures  the  effectiveness  of  educational 
programs  by  how  well  students  achieve 
"could  indeed  revolutionize  education  in  this 
country."  OEO  director  Donald  Rumsfeld 
said. 

Before  the  end  of  June.  OEO  will  choose  six 
educational  firms  and  award  them  contracts 
to  upgrade  the  reading  and  math  skills  of 
poor  children  In  24  school  districts  around 
the  nation.  An  estimated  12.000  to  17,000 
children  will  participate  in  the  experiment, 
which  is  expected  to  cost  between  $3.5  mil- 
lion and  $5.5  million. 

VARIETY   OF  APPROACHES 

Firms  win  use  a  variety  of  approaches, 
including  new  educational  technology  and 
programmed  instruction,  to  teach  the  basic 
skills  to  poor  children  for  up  to  one  hour  a 
day  In  both  reading  and  mathematics.  The 
children  will  include  first  through  third 
grade  students,  and  seventh  through  ninth 
grade  students. 

Their  performance  will  be  closely  meas- 
ured against  the  achievement  of  children  In 
control  groups  who  will  be  taught  by  methods 
currently  in  use. 

Firms  will  be  paid  generally  on  a  sliding 
scale,  depending  upon  the  length  of  time  and 
success  theyliave  In  bringing  low  achieving 
students  up  to  and  beyond  grade-level  per- 
formance In  the  basic  subjects. 

TUITION    OPTION    MOVE 

The  experiment  conceivably  could  have  the 
same  significance  for  public  education  that 
an  OEO  experiment  testing  the  family  income 
maintenance  system  has  had  upon  the  coun- 
try's welfare  system.  OEO's  Income  mainte- 
nance experiment  In  New  Jersey  served  as  the 
testing  ground  for  the  Nixon  administration's 
legislation,  now  In  Congress,  to  Institute  a 
nationwide  guaranteed  family  Income 
program. 

At  a  news  conference  today,  Rumsfeld  said 
his  office  also  plans  to  move  forward  In  an- 
other experimental  area  in  education,  tuition 
voucher  sjrstems.  The  antlpoverty  office  has 
received  a  preliminary  report  from  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Public  Policy  in  Cambridge. 
Mass..  that  recommends  a  large-scale  voucher 
experiment. 

Such  a  system  would  give  parents  In  a 
selected  city  neighborhood,  for  Instance, 
vouchers  to  cover  the  annual  costs  of  educat- 
ing their  children.  Parents  could  then  decide 
whether  they  wanted  to  spend  their  voucher 
In  public,  private  or  other  types  of  schools. 

Rumsfeld  said  he  expected  such  experi- 
ments would  be  In  operation  by  the  fall  of 
1971. 

The  performance  contracting  setup  an- 
nounced today  has  been  attempted  on  a 
smaller  scale  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
in  the  combined  school  systems  of  Texarkana. 
Tex.,  and  Ark.,  since  last  fall. 

In  that  project,  about  400  low-achieving 
students  have  received  special  help  In  read- 
ing and  mathematics  through  a  system  that 
uses  small  television-type  consoles  In  an 
individualized  approach.  Students  ar*  re- 
warded with  incentives.  Including  trading 
stamps. 

The  company  is  paid  according  to  how 
quickly  it  raises  student  achievement. 


PERFORMANCE    UP 


In  less  than  six  months,  project  officials 
claim  that  students  on  the  average  have  im- 
proved their  reading  performance  by  2.4  grade 
levels  and  their  performance  In  mathematics 
by  1.9  grade  levels.  The  rate  of  drop-outs 
among  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  stu- 
dents have  decreased  and  school  vandalism 
Is  less  of  a  problem,  Texarkana  officials  claim. 

Twenty-nine  leading  educational  firms 
have  already  submitted  bids  for  the  nation- 
wide experiments,  Rumsfeld  said,  and  a  num- 
ber of  school  systems.  Including  Prince 
Georges  County,  have  already  expressed  an 
Interest  In  participating.  An  OEO  official  said 
the  District  school  system  probably  would  be 
approached  as  a  possible  participant. 


SYSTEM  OF  EFFLUENT  CHARGES  TO 
CURB  WATER  POLLUTION  GAINS- 
ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
November,  II  other  Senators  and  my- 
self in.roduced  the  Regional  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1970.  Since  that  time  I 
have  received  a  great  many  letters  sup- 
porting the  proposed  system  of  national 
effluent  charges  to  curb  water  pollution. 
In  late  April  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the  proposal 
during  which  a  number  of  top  econo- 
mists and  other  water  pollution  experts 
expressed  support  for  the  measure.  I 
have  been  especially  pleased  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution 'Mr.  MusKiE)  who  presided  over 
the  hearings.  As  leader  of  the  fight 
against  water  pollution,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  has  consist- 
ently maintained  an  open  mind  and  has 
always  been  receptive  to  new  approaches 
to  improve  our  present  efforts.  In  a  re- 
cent speech  to  the  National  Association 
of  Counties,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
stated  that : 

There  may  be  a  very  useful  way  In  which 
charges  related  to  waste  disposal  can  be 
applied,  both  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
costs  of  pollution  control  and  abatement, 
and  for  the  purpKwe  of  encouraging  Indus- 
tries to  reduce  their  output  of  wastes  and  to 
recover  and  re-use  materials. 

In  recent  weeks  S,  3181  has  gained 
additional  backing  from  both  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  from  various 
conservation  groups.  In  a  special  report 
released  May  8  the  GAO  suggested  that 
Congress  consider  other  alternatives  to 
present  practices  for  the  financing  and 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties. It  recommended  that  Industries  be 
required  to  share  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  that  these  costs  should  be  based 
not  only  on  the  volume  of  wastes  pro- 
duced, but  also  on  the  strength  and 
toxicity  of  the  wastes.  This  is  precisely 
what  S.  3181  uses  as  the  criteria  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  system  of 
effluent  charges.  Thus,  the  more  toxic 
the  waste,  the  higher  the  charge  placed 
on  it.  This  insures  that  industries  pay  the 
full  costs  of  treatment  of  their  wastes. 
In  addition,  the  GAO  correctly  pointed 
out  that  such  sharing  of  costs  would  en- 
couTEige  industry  to  make  in-plant  proc- 
ess changes  to  reduce  its  waste  load. 
Once  again,  this  is  precisely  what  we  can 
expect  under  a  system  of  national  effluent 
charges. 
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A  number  of  prominent  conservation 
groups  have  also  recently  expressed  sup- 
port for  S.  3181.  Recently  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  which  endorsed  both  the 
use  of  effluent  and  user  charges  at  the 
hearings  on  the  bill,  was  joined  by  two 
citizens'  groups,  the  Santa  Maria  Air 
Pollution  Reduction  Team  and  the 
Princeton  Ecology  Action  Committee. 
Last  week  I  received  petitions  from  both 
these  groups  which  urged  sui>port  for 
effluent  charges  and  speedy  passage  of 
S.  3181.  Each  petition  was  signed  by  over 
200  people  and  stressed  the  urgent  need 
for  a  new  approach  to  pollution 
abatement. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  swift  ac- 
tion to  improve  our  water  pollution 
abatement  efforts  is  clear.  Just  recently 
the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion—FWQA— reported  that  despite  our 
best  efforts  Lake  Erie  is  in  worse  shape 
today  than  when  the  first  enforcement 
conference  was  held  in  1965.  The  report 
conceded  that  most  polluters  were  any- 
where from  2  to  3  years  behind  schedule 
in  cleaning  up.  Instead  of  1972,  Federal 
and  State  officials  now  estimate  that  no 
significant  progress  against  pollution  In 
the  lake  can  be  expected  before  1976. 
Other  experts,  somewhat  less  optimistic, 
have  already  written  off  the  lake  as  be- 
yond hope  and  thus  "dead."  Unfortu- 
nately this  Is  not  an  isolated  case.  All 
across  the  country  we  are  falling  dan- 
gerously behind  in  our  efforts  to  clean 
up  the  filth  which  clogs  our  waterways. 

The  reason  for  the  delays  and  lack  of 
progress  are  not  hard  to  find.  First,  we 
are  not  spending  nearly  enough  money. 
Second,  and  equally  Important,  we  are 
falling  in  our  enforcement  efforts  to 
bring  reluctant  polluters  to  heel.  The 
cumbersome  and  drawn-out  procedure 
involving  conferences,  hearings,  and 
finally  court  action,  creates  2-  to  3-year 
delays  during  which  effective  abatement 
action  slows  to  a  virtual  standstill. 

The  need  for  a  new  strategy  In  the 
face  of  such  a  crisis  is  only  too  clear.  We 
must  make  rapid  progress  within  the 
next  few  years  If  we  are  to  have  any 
hope  at  adl  of  saving  Lake  Erie  and 
averting  similar  tragedies  in  the  future. 
The  Regional  Water  Quality  Act  pro- 
vides that  new  strategy.  By  imposing  a 
system  of  national  effluent  charges  we 
can  make  rapid  progress  toward  clean- 
ing up  our  Nation's  waterways.  Not  only 
will  the  revenue  from  such  a  system 
guarantee  that  we  will  have  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  build  the  treatment  plants, 
but  the  charges  themselves  will  provide 
the  strongest  possible  incentive  for  the 
polluter  to  cut  back  on  his  waste 
production. 

Perhaps  most  important,  we  can  ex- 
pect almost  immediate  improvement  fol- 
lowing the  imposition  of  effluent  charges. 
The  experience  of  Cincinnati  with  indus- 
trial surcharges  Is  an  excellent  example. 
In  1953  the  city,  faced  with  an  Increas- 
ing industrial  waste  load  on  its  munici- 
pal treatment  plant,  decided  to  impose 
a  charge  of  1.3  cents  per  pound  on  oxy- 
gen demanding  waste.  In  just  1  year  the 
amoimt  of  industrial  waste  had  been  re- 
duced by  36  percent.  Further  reductions 
continued  over  the  next  12  years  despite 
substantial  economic  growth  in  the  area. 
The  experience  of  Cincinnati  is  typical 


of  the  many  other  cities  which  have  im- 
posed similar  charges.  In  every  case  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  waste  production 
were  accomplished  within  the  space  of 
1  or  2  years.  In  many  cases  reductions  of 
as  much  as  40  to  50  percent  were  achieved 
with  charges  between  1  and  2  cents  per 
pound. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages 
of  a  system  of  effluent  charges  would  be 
tlie  provision  of  additional  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  construction  of  municipal 
and  regional  treatment  plants.  The  criti- 
cal shortage  of  funds  for  such  construc- 
tion has  seriously  slowed  clean-up  efforts. 
The  backlog  of  Federal  funds  due  to  the 
States  has  grown  tremendously  in  re- 
cent years.  Unless  new  revenue  sources 
are  found  quickly  the  success  of  the  en- 
tire construction  grant  program  will  be 
in  serious  jeopardy.  S.  3181  will  provide 
these  sources  of  badly  needed  revenue.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  an  average 
charge  of  just  10  cents  per  pound  would 
produce  over  SlVi  bUlion  of  new 
revenues  for  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion in  the  first  year  of  operation.  This 
new  money  would  enable  us  to  turn  the 
comer  in  the  battle  against  the  rising 
tide  of  waste.  Without  It,  no  one  can  pre- 
dict when  the  problem  wiU  be  brought 
under  control.  The  hard  truth  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  GAO  we  have  made  no  real 
progress  against  water  pollution  In  the 
last  12  years  despite  the  expenditure  of 
over  $5A  billion.  Unfortunately  we  can- 
not afford  to  wait  another  12  years.  Time 
Is  running  out  for  many  lakes  and  rivers. 
We  must  take  swift,  effective  action  now. 
S.  3181  provides  the  new  strategy  which 
will  guarantee  such  action. 


DOCTOR-PRIEST     TEAM     ATTACKS 
CAMDEN  AREA'S  DRUG  PROBLEM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  January,  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics 
held  hearings  in  New  Jersey  on  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  confronting  our 
society  today — the  problem  of  drug 
abuse.  It  was  my  good  fortime,  in  chair- 
ing these  hearings,  to  meet  two  men  who 
have  devoted  so  much  of  their  lives  to 
helping  those  afflicted  »4tti-this  dreadful 
illness:  Rev.  Edward£j.  Wal^  and  Dr. 
Charles  E.  BrimmyTheir  testimony  at 
the  hearings  was  {«  immense  help  to  the 
subcommittee.  More  importanti,  their 
work  in  the  Camden  communis  is  an 
inspiration,  not  only  to  the  drug  abusers 
they  treat,  but  Ito  the  com^iunity  at 
large.  _  ^ 

I  ask  imanimous  cofewrt^at  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  well-"written  ac- 
count of  their  efforts  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Catholic  Star  Herald  of  May  15, 
1970.  / 

There  being  nonobjection,  the  account 
was  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Doctor-Priest  Team  Attacks  Camden  Aria's 

Drito  Problem — TV's  Stress  on  Pnxs  Held 

Major  Intluencb 

(By  Charles  Germain) 

Camden. — ^Fishermen  are  notorious  for 
talking  about  the  "one  that  got  away"  and 
those  Involved  In  more  serious  ventures  often 
do  the  same  thing. 

Take  the  drug  problem.  A  distraught 
mother  contacts  a  priest,  tells  how  her  son 


has  become  addicted  and  Is  ruining  bis  life, 
and  asks  what  she  can  do  to  help  the  boy. 

The  priest  requests  that  the  mother  at- 
tempt to  get  the  boy  to  voluntarily  visit  a 
drug  clinic  he  has  formed  with  a  local  phy- 
sician. The  mother  agrees,  but  two  days  later 
a  newspaper  headline  reads: 

YOUTH  DIES  or  DRTJC  OVERDOSE 

Fr.  Edward  J.  Walsh,  assistant  director  of 
the  Neighborhood  Apostolate  of  the  Camden 
diocese  and  active  In  drug  addiction  work, 
related  the  foregoing  story  to  the  Star  Her- 
ald last  week  and  cited  the  Incident  as  one 
of  the  "stark  realities"  of  the  drug  problem. 

"This  happened  last  year,"  he  said,  "but  it 
could  happen  again  tomorrow.  Somewhere  it 
is  happening  today.  We  are  trying  to  prevent 
future  Incidents  like  this,  but  a  great  deal 
of  help  Is  needed." 

Jiist  a  few  days  after  the  Interview  with 
Fr.  Walsh  It  was  reported  that  two  teenagers 
in  Philadelphia  died  of  overdoses  of  nar- 
cotics. 

Fr.  Walsh  has  been  working  closely  for 
the  last  two  years  with  Dr.  Charles  E.  Brlmm, 
a  general  practitioner  with  offices  at  514 
Kaigbn  Ave.  In  South  Camden,  and  thejr 
have  treated  over  100  addicts  In  Camden 
County  over  that  period. 

Dr,  Brlmm  said  the  drug  problem  has  sky- 
rocketed since  he  opened  his  private  medical 
practice  In  Camden  m  1966. 

"At  that  time,"  he  said,  "I  only  knew  of 
about  three  drug  addicts  in  the  area,  but 
right  now  I  know  of  at  least  two  or  three 
hundred.  There  has  been  a  marked  Increase 
in  the  last  two  years." 

BLAMES    TV    ADVERTISINO 

In  an  Interview  at  his  office.  Dr.  Brlmm 
said  there  were  three  reasons  he  believed  to 
be  responsible  for  the  Increase  in  drug  abuse 
In  two  years. 

"First  of  all,"  said  the  physician,  "there 
is  an  ease  in  which  users  are  now  obtaining 
drugs.  They  don't  have  to  travel  far  for  sup- 
plies now.  Secondly,  there  Is  a  lack  of  fear 
now  about  drugs.  Years  ago  the  youth  had 
a  fear  and  a  respect  for  these  things,  but 
that  has  changed." 

"The  third  reason  actually  ties  In  with 
the  second.  It's  the  way  television  has  shown 
how  pills  can  solve  everyone's  problems. 
They  have  a  pill  for  everything.  There  Is  a 
pill  to  wake  you  up  In  the  morning,  to  relax 
you  in  the  evening,  to  prevent  pregnancy,  to 
enhance  pregnancy,  and  to  put  you  to  sleep 
at  night. 

"The  young  people  see  their  parents  going 
through  the  'pill  routine'  and  think  If  It's 
good  enough  for  them.  It's  all  right  for  the 
kids.  The  result  is  that  they  naturaUy  lack 
respect  for  drugs. 

"Even  aspirin  can  be  a  very  dangerous 
drug.  I  wonder  how  many  people  die  each 
year  from  an  overdose  of  aspirin.  You  don't 
see  any  surveys  on  this,  do  you?" 

A    MEANS    TO    SHOCK    ELDERS 

Fr.  Walsh  brought  out  another  aspect  of 
the  teenage  Inclination  toward  experimenta- 
tion with  drugs. 

"I  think  everybody  should  realize  that  we 
are  Uvlng  In  a  drug  society,"  he  said.  "Drugs 
have  become  a  cause  among  teenagers,  a 
crusade,  a  symbol  of  rebellion,  a  new  and 
powerful  method  to  shock  their  elders. 

"Their  parents  often  don't  understand. 
Their  psjents  can  understand  drinking  be- 
cause this  is  of  their  generation,  but  drugs 
are  puzzling  and  frightening.  Teenagers  who 
turn  to  drugs  want  to  puzzle  and  frighten, 
not  realizing  the  consequences." 

Both  Fr.  Walsh  and  Dr.  Brlmm,  In  addi- 
tion to  operating  their  private  clinic  for 
drug  addicts,  are  on  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Camden  County  Drug  Abuse  Center.  The  lat- 
ter has  been  In  existence  since  last  Septem- 
t)er  when  the  Camden  County  Freeholders 
voted  to  provide  $20,000  to  go  with  the 
state's  $60,000  to  get  the  program  started. 
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The  drug  abuse  center  has  ye . 
first  addict.  The  difficulties  In 
gram  started  have  been  due  to 
"staffing"  to  meet  the  requtr« 
freeholders.  Therefore,  until  t 
comes  active,  Pr.  Walsh  and  Dr 
continue    their    two-man 
drug  addiction,  minus  state  or 
clal  help. 

••We   must   continue   to   do 
can  until  the  drug  abuse  center 
tive,"  said  Fr.  Walsh,  •because 
is  not  unique  to  any  single 
society  In  New    Jersey.   Nor   is 
to  any  particular  locale.  There 
arles.  The  problem  affects  the 
as  the  disadvantaged  youth;   t 
well  as  the  dropout. 

•To    help   overcome   this,   w 
educational     and    rehabtlltatlo|x 
not    Just    one-shot    programs, 
ones.'^ 

Pr.   Walsh   and   Dr.   Brimm 
speakers    at   school    assemblies 
meetings   in  their  attempts  to 
public  of  the  extent  of  the 
its  dangers,  and  what  the  I 
groups  can  do  to  help  alleviate 

••You  have  to  start  somewh^ 
Walsh.  •"The  purpose  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Center  is  to  establlkh 
tion  treatment  center  for  addlqts 
step  In  the  right  direction  to 
abuse  in  Camden  County. 

"Our  goal  is  to  Identify, 
prevent,  and  destroy  drug 
the  time  schedule  for  the 
depending  on  the  wishes  of  the 

Ft.  Walsh  is  chairman  of  th< 
vlsory  board  and  Dr  Brinam  is 
its  medical  committee.  Offices 
up  at  834  Broadway.  Camden 
February  Joseph  Martin,  for 
Camden  County  Parole  Office 
director  of  the  unit. 
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TO  INVOLVE  rOD«  MAJOB 

The  work  of  CCDAC  will  involf- 
areas  of  service  when  the  prof 
rolling.   Plans  currently  call 
tion  program,  aftercare  progran  i 
Involvement,  and  an  educational 

The  Induction  services  inclu 
Ing  neighborhood  contacts 
laterally  Involved  persons  and 
Tlronment  of  addict's  neighborhood 
tion  by  recruitment  team  and 
of  a  treatment  plan:  referral  t< 
center;  motivational  and  supp4rt 
and  counseling;  follow-up  at 
center:  and  development  of 
24-bour  crises  intervention  sy 

Included  in  aftercare  services 
Ing  ser^'lces:  social  services 
ship  involvement:  vocational  t 
dial  education:  employment 
social    agencies;    regular    urlnfc 
services:  emergency  services:  a 
maintenance  services. 

The  community  involvemen 
program  includes  a  review  of  thi 
needs,   speakers   bureau 
and  a  coffee  house. 

The  educational  phase  woul( 
sultation  services  for  the  area 
for  teacher  education,  development 
ulum.  and  aiding  the  delinquent 
achieving  students. 

The  Camden  County  progr^ 
after    the    very    successful 
Out-Reach  Center,  located  in  U^ion 
Includes  several  concepts  in 
Centers  in  the  New  York  City 

Many  communities  are  Just 
realize  they  have  a  drug 
confused  as  to  what  to  do  abAut 
Ing  to  Ft.  Walsh.  He  feels  that 
cational   programs  the   many 
ments  of  a  conununlty  can  I 
gether  In  a  coordinated  actio  i 
effective  stATt  In  dealing  witt 
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'Motivation  without  knowledge  results  in 
do-gooders'  who  create  needless  tensions 
and  who  often  become,  by  their  actions,  part 
of  the  problem  rather  than  part  of  the  solu- 
tion,' he  said.  It  Is  Important  that  knowl- 
edgeable, well-motivated  leadership  be 
formed  to  provide  the  foundation  for  care- 
fully planned  effective  action. 

S'rRESS    EDUC.\T10NAL    PROCR-^M 

■I  would  like  to  see  a  major  emphasis  in 
the  education  area,  with  drug  education  pro- 
grams from  kindergarten  through  college. 
This  would  act  as  the  'preventative  medi- 
cine' for  the  drug  abuse  problem. 

••Secondly,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
facilities  for  youths  under  18  who  have  a 
drug  problem,  so  they  can  be  treated  within 
the  state. 

■'Another  important  need  is  for  programs  to 
be  set  up  for  education  of  families:  mothers 
and  fathers  must  have  an  understanding  of 
what  drugs  will  do  to  the  individual,  what 
they  should  do,  and  how  they  should  react 
toward  the  addict.  The  family  can  play  a 
major  role  In  the  rehabilitation  area,  but  first 
they  must  be  trained  in  the  various  facets  of 
drug  use  and  drug  abuse." 

Dr.  Brimm,  through  his  many  hours  spent 
in  treating  addicts  at  his  office  at  514  Kalghn 
Ave.,  has  developed  a  keen  insight  into  the 
motivations  of  those  addicted  to  narcotics. 
He  explained  his  views  on  the  subject  before 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics,  headed  by  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams Jr.,  held  Jan.  26  at  Kenney^s  Suburban 
House,  Cherry  Hill. 

••Concerning  the  drug  addict,"  he  told  the 
committee,  "In  relation  to  physical  and  psy- 
chological dependence,  one  should  note  that 
a  person  may  be  physically  dependent  on  a 
substance  not  considered  part  of  the  drug 
problem.  A  very  good  example  would  be  the 
people  who  are  dependent  on  alcohol. 

"One  can  also  become  emotionally  depend- 
ent in  many  cases  on  drugs  not  listed  as 
habit-forming  but  these  substances  may  af- 
fect one^s  consciousness,  such  as  substances 
used  to  escape  from  reality,  or  adjustment 
toward  simple  pleasures  and  these  are  the 
tranquilizer  drugs." 

T7N0EKSTANDINC   IS   NECESSAST 

Dr.  Brimm  said  It  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  a  person's  use  of  drugs 
in  order  to  administer  proper  treatment 
which  should  include  rehabilitative  meas- 
ures. 

••Withdrawal  is  most  easily  carried  out  in 
a  drug-free  environment  or  specialized  ward, 
an  installation  for  narcotic  addicts.  Under 
certain  circumstances  withdrawal  must  be 
carried  out  in  other  agencies  or  institutions. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  drug  must  be  accom- 
plished before  rehabilitation  phases  of  the 
treatment  can  begin. 

"At  times  It  can  be  considered  ethical  to 
administer  maintenance  doses  of  the  new 
drug  methadone,  a  synthetic  narcotic,  to  an 
addict  who  is  awaiting  admission  to  narcotic 
facilities  and  to  administer  limited  doses 
to  an  addict  in  the  process  of  withdrawal." 

Dr.  Brimm  said  last  week  that  there  may 
be  some  addicts  who  will  have  to  be  on 
methadone  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  but  he 
said  the  best  results  he  and  Fr.  Walsh  have 
had  was  •'with  those  we  detoxified  cold  tur- 
key." 

Dr.  Brimm's  feelings  about  the  metha- 
done program  was  seconded  by  Dr.  James 
Cowen  of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Health  In  a  televised  interview  on  Channel  3 
Sunday  night. 

••The  use  of  methadone, •'  said  Dr.  Cowen.  Is 
being  abused  and  we  have  no  control  over 
it.  Some  doctors  are  using  the  drug  for  de- 
toxification and  this  is  valid,  but  others  are 
prescribing  for  other  reasons  and  this  is  bad. 

••Some  addicts  Just  go  from  one  doctor  to 
another  to  get  enough  for  their  addiction  to 
this  drug." 


METHADONE    NOT    A   CORE 

Still,  it  is  only  a  crutch  for  the  hard-core 
addict  and  Its  effects  last  only  as  long  as 
it  is  administered.  The  treatment  must  be 
regular,  and  for  a  lifetime. 

Drug  experts  say  the  methadone  user  will 
revert  quickly  back  to  heroin  If  he  does  not 
take  methadone  even  for  a  day.  But,  re- 
lieved from  his  craving,  he  can  return  to  a 
normal  existence.  Critics  of  the  methadone 
program  insist  that  drugs  should  not  be 
given  to  addicts  because  it  encourages  their 
habit.  They  say  It  should  be  a  last  resort 
treatment.  _^ 

Dr,  Brimm  feels  methadone  maintenance 
can  be  avoided  except  In  the  case  where  every 
other  method  of  getting  a  patient  "un- 
hooked"  Is  unsuccessful. 

The  physician  said  the  addicts  who  were 
••cold  turkeyed."  which  Is  without  any  medi- 
cation at  all,  are  the  ones  that  say  you  are 
getting  easy  when  you  go  toward  the 
methadone  program.  They  know  it  is  re- 
placing one  addiction  with  another. 

Dr.  Brimm  is  well  aware  of  the  social  Im- 
plications of  the  narcotics  problem.  He  said 
ope  of  the  favorite  expressions  of  one  local 
group  of  teenagers  Is  "you're  not  hip,  unless 
you're  on  skag." 

••Skag,"  said  Dr.  Brimm,  "Is  the  slang  term 
the  kids  use  for  heroin.  The  sad  thing  Is  that 
many  youngsters  feel  that  they  have  to  try 
this  stuff  In  order  to  show  they  are  one  of 
the  gang.  We  have  to  reevaluate  our  social 
concepts  as  far  as  youth  is  concerned  when 
we  hear  some  of  our  teenagers  talk  like 
this." 

Talk  of  the  legalization  of  marijuana  has 
been  in  vogue  on  many  college  campuses 
during  the  past  year,  but  Dr.  Brimm  simply 
asks  ••what  is  the  benefit?"  He  said  the  most 
important  thing  about  marijuana  is  the  fact 
that  we  don't  know  enough  about  it. 

"It's  legal  to  smoke,"  he  said,  "and  it's 
legal  to  drink.  Why  add  a  third  unknown 
like  marijuana  to  the  list.  They  say  that 
It  Isn't  addictive,  but  I  think  some  people 
become  habituated  to  marijuana  and  they 
must  smoke  pot. 

"What  about  the  driving  hazard  of  pot 
users?  It  has  definitely  been  proven  that  pot 
affects  one's  perception.  Many  of  the  heroin 
users  I've  seen  said  they  started  by  smoking 
pot.  That  Is  not  to  say  that  all  marijuana 
users  will  go  on  to  harder  drugs,  but  many 
do. 

■Lately  I've  found  that  a  lot  of  kids  are 
starting  their  drugs  habits  by  snorting 
heroin.  It's  easier  to  get  than  marijuana  In 
some  places  and  there's  more  money  in  It  for 
the   pusher." 

The  Camden  physician  feels  strongly  that 
the  whole  penal  system  concerning  drugs 
should  be  reevaluated  and  revised. 

"Pushers  should  be  placed  into  two  cate- 
gories." he  said,  "the  ones  who  push  for 
money,  and  the  ones  who  push  to  support  a 
habit.  The  penalties  should  be  less  for  those 
supp>ortlng  a  habit,  but  not  lenient.  The  ad- 
dict shouldn't  get  off  the  hook  simply  be- 
cause he  Is  motivated  due  to  his  habit.  He 
should  be  penalized  for  the  damage  he  con- 
tributes to  others  by  his  pushing  narcotics, 
but  not  as  severely  as  the  pusher  motivated 
by  profit  only.  I  don't  think  any  penalty  can 
be  strong  enough  for  this  person." 

GAMES   ADDICTS   PLAY 

In  his  work  with  drug  addicts  (Pr.  Walsh 
estimates  that  he  averages  about  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  treating  them).  Dr.  Brimm  says 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  real  compassion  for 
them. 

"They  like  to  play  games  with  you,"  he 
said.  "They  try  to  con  you  as  to  the  reason 
they  come  to  see  you.  Most  of  them  fall  into 
one  of  four  categories : 

The  addict  may  come  to  you  to  beat  a 
rap.  This  means  he  is  usually  under  the 
threat  of  being  sentenced  and  has  been  given 
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the  choice  of  either  receiving  treatment  or 
going  to  Jail. 

"The  second  group  come  to  you  merely  be- 
cause they  want  to  reduce  their  habit.  It  Is 
becoming  too  expensive  for  them.  They  want 
to  reduce  Intake  but  don't  really  want  to 
quit. 

"The  third  group  no  longer  get  a  thrill 
from  drugs.  Often  their  veins  are  collapsed 
so  they  are  no  longer  "mainllners"  and  are 
now  giving  themselves  drugs  Intramuscu- 
larly. 

"The  fourth  group  Is  made  up  of  those  who 
honestly  desire  to  kick  the  habit  and  this  Is 
the  group  we  find  that  we  have  the  most 
success  with.  They  have  to  have  a  real  com- 
mitment. 

•'In  all  four  of  these  groups  we  find  three 
common  denominators.  There  Is  the  element 
which  we  caU  the  addictive  personality,  the 
situation  or  proper  circumstance  for  the  use 
of  the  drug,  and  there  must  be  the  avail- 
ability of  the  drug. 

"Without  any  one  of  these  three  elements, 
one  can  easily  see  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  become  an  addict." 

FURTHER    STUDY    NEEDED 

Dr.  Brimm  said  that  In  his  experience  he 
finds  addiction  to  be  a  symptom  of  personal- 
ity maladjustment,  "although  at  the  present 
time  I've  not  been  able  to  identify  any  typi- 
cal addictive  personality. " 

He  said  one  of  the  unusual  things  he  has 
found  Is  that  most  addicts  have  a  common 
denominator  as  far  as  the  "cop  out"  is  con- 
cerned. The  addicts  tend  to  place  the  blame 
on  ■•society,"  as  an  example. 

"It  is  extremely  valuable,"  said  Dr.  Brimm. 
"to  determine  the  true  reason  for  an  addict's 
turning  to  drugs  in  the  first  place.  This  In- 
formation can  be  an  Invaluable  aid  in  the 
rehabilitation  process  and  can  also  be  very 
helpful  in  preventing  future  addiction 
cases. " 

A  Camden  native.  Dr.  Brimm  graduated 
from  Camden  High  School  in  1942.  spent 
three  years  In  the  Army,  and  then  attended 
Rutgers  University  for  one  year  before  earn- 
ing a  scholarship  to  the  University  of  Ottawa 
where  he  studied  pre-med.  He  attended  med- 
ical school  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  and 
interned  at  Ottawa  General  Hospital  for  one 
year  before  returning  to  Camden. 

Dr.  Brlnmi  is  married  to  the  former  Edith 
Mapp,  a  registered  nurse,  and  the  couple 
have  two  children,  Charles,  12,  and  Linda,  9. 


Despite  this  turmoil  and  change,  base- 
ball remains  a  symbol  of  the  American 
dream;  a  chance  to  "make  it  big"  de- 
spite any  of  the  chance  factors  of  skin 
color  or  economic  status.  A  high  hard 
fast  ball  is  no  respecter  of  social  creden- 
tials. 

Babe  Ruth,  himself  the  product  of  an 
orphanage,  lives  on  as  a  symbol  of  that 
dream  in  the  program  named  in  his 
honor. 

But,  even  for  the  countless  majority 
of  yoimg  people  who  will  never  reap  the 
rewards  of  professional  baseball,  the 
Babe  Ruth  leagues  provide  a  richly  re- 
warding experience;  the  thrill  and  satis- 
faction of  competition. 

It  is  an  excellent  summer  outlet  for 
the  boundless  energies  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. It  stills  in  advance  the  plea  of  teen- 
agers who  lament,  "I've  got  nothing  to 
do." 

I  think  that  everyone  should  give  their 
full  support  to  this  program.  We  as  legis- 
lators should  do  all  that  we  can  to  in- 
sure not  only  its  continuance  but  its  con- 
tinued growth. 

It  clearly  is  a  program  that  our  Nation 
needs  and  wants. 


Post  Office  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  17473.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
for  filing  certain  manufacturers  claims  for 
floor  stocks  refunds  under  section  209  (b)  of 
the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965. 


A  SALUTE  TO  BABE  RUTH  BASEBALL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  with  particular  pride  that 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  the  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  program. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  young 
people  today  benefit  from  this  program 
which  has  become  as  great  as  the  man 
for  whom  it  is  named. 

We  in  New  Jersey  are  especially  grati- 
fled  with  the  success  of  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
ball because  it  was  foimded  in  our  State 
and  currently  has  its  headquarters  in 
Trenton,  N.J.  This  is  appropriate  since 
some  authorities  say  that  baseball  itself 
is  a  New  Jersey  product. 

In  saluting  this  progrsun,  I  think  we 
should  most  strongly  laud  the  many  peo- 
ple who  give  so  generously  of  their  time 
and  effort  to  make  Babe  Ruth  Baseball 
possible. 

This  is  an  age  of  great  turmoil;  a  time 
when  we  hear  much  about  generation 
gaps.  When  it  comes  to  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
ball, there  is  no  generation  gap  as  father 
and  son,  adult  and  yoimg  person,  par- 
ticipate together. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Tlie  message  further  announced  that 
tlie  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  16516)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
grams management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf>. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2315)  to  restore 
the  golden  eagle  program  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  is  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  4605.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  and  the  United  States  Code  to  re- 
move the  prohibitions  against  importing, 
transporting,  and  mailing  in  the  United 
States  malls  articles  for  preventing  con- 
ception; 

H.R.  16506.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  applica- 
bility of  the  exemption  from  Income  taxa- 
tion of  cemetery  corporations; 

H.R.  16745.  An  act  to  exempt  shrimp  ves- 
sels from  the  duty  Imposed  on  repairs  made 
to,  and  repair  parts  and  equipments  pur- 
chased for.  United  States  vessels  In  foreign 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HM.  17070.  An  act  to  improve  and  mod- 
ernize the  postal  service,  to  reorganize  the 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4605.  An  act  to  amend  the  TarilT  Act 
of  1930  and  the  United  States  Code  to  re- 
move the  prohibitions  against  Importing, 
transporting,  and  maUlng  m  the  U.S.  malls 
articles  for  preventing  conception: 

H.R.  16506.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  appli- 
cability of  the  exemption  from  Income  tax- 
ation of  cemetery  corporations: 

H.R.  16745.  An  act  to  exempt  shrimp  ves- 
sels from  the  duty  imposed  on  repairs  made 
to,  and  repair  parts  and  equipments  pur- 
chased for,  U.S.  vessels  in  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HH.  17473.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
for  filing  certain  manufacturers  claims  for 
floor  stocks  refunds  imder  section  209(b)  of 
the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

HR.  17070.  An  act  to  Improve  and  mod- 
ernize the  postal  service,  to  reorganize  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: placed  on  the  calendar. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  .".CT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl,  H.R.  15628,  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole)  . 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  recog- 
nized. 

THE    CAMBODIAN     EXPEDTriON 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Ren6  Dubos  expressed 
in  a  recent  book  the  ftmdamental  per- 
ception of  our  religious  and  humanist 
traditions.  He  said: 

Each  human  being  Is  unique,  unprece- 
dented, and  unrepeatable. 

This  conviction  is  a  premise  of  our 
naUon&l  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  human 
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life.  And  from  this  faith  we 
only    practical    guidance    in 
ourselves  and  our  affairs,  but 
ual  inspiration  In  sustaining 
purpose  and  identity  as  a 
kind. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  this 
commitment — which  far 
tional     boundaries — has 
eroded  in  the  stress  of  battle 
east  Asia. 

The  extent  of  the 
consequences — were  vividly 
me  by  a  young  Marine  lieutenant 
nam.  His  letter,  written  in 
came  In  with  the  flood  of 
bodia  and  impressed  me  w 
quence — its  rixiig  of  truth 
experience.  I  would  like  to 
now: 


transcends 
be:n 


eroslo;  i — and 


mal 
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bec(  me 


With 
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I  am  writing  In  support  of  y 
opposltico  to  the  expansion  of 
Cambodia   and   of    yoxir   efforts 
tragic  conflict  In  Vietnam.   Th< 
destruction  are  horrible  ...Pi 
being  inflicted  goes  far  beyond 
tlon   and   ueath  that  have 
accepted  occurrence.  Mr.  Daniel 
book  The  Casualties  of  War,  glv* 
Illustration  of  the  further  tragl^ 
that  Is  happening  to  the  minds 
are  not  wounded  or  killed 
killing  and  brutal  Insensltlvlty, 
ceptlng  slaughter  without 
tlon.  Death,  and  with  It  life, 
nlflcanoe  and  value. 

I  have  heard  my  men  describe 
ment  and  pleasure  the  killing 
woman  with  a  50-callbre 
tailing  how  they  laughed  whec 
was  knocked  thirty  feet  by  thr 
many    Americans,    Vietnamese 
ceased  to  be  people.  In  this  war 
our   own   humanity,   and   with 
worry  greatly  over  the  future 
States.  As  we  deaden  ourselvt 
source  will  the  solutions  come 
domestic  problems? 

The  arguments  offered  by  the 
tlon  In  support  of  the 
have   an   all   too  haunting   rink 
UrUted  States  widens  a  war  tc 
with  the  rhetoric  of 
a  war  accepted  as  a  tragic  perldd 
tory.  The  young,  and  the  natloi 
teed  a  speedy  end  to  this  war. 
this  pledge  will  further  fractu*e 
ened  faith  that  so  many  have  ic 
system.   In   addressing   the 
over  the  1833  Reform  Act. 
stated  ".  .  .  that  there   must 
when    both    the    legislative 
powers  must  yield  to  the  popul^ 
annihilated." 

In  the  Interests  of  humanity 
preservation  of  America's  peopl! 
stitutlons.  I  strongly  encourage 
In  opposing  the  Cambodian 
In  ending  this  tragic  war. 
Respectfully, 

(Name 
1st 


Hoise 
Loid 
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,f .  VSMCR. 

I  think  I  understand  the  c  ise  made  by 
the  White  House  for  the  dispatch  of 
troops  into  Cambodia.  It  Is  the  military 
osmosis  theory.  It  holds  Ir 
when  a  body  of  troops  is  poientially  im- 
periled by  an  apparent  thr^t  In  adja- 
cent territory,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
may  act  against  the  danger  <.s  he  sees  fit. 
The  entry  into  yet  anothef  country  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  said  to  be  based  on 
purely  military  consideratioas.  which  the 
Senate  ha«  no  grounds  to  setond  guess — 


and  which  civilians  cannot 
protest 


draw  not        Yet  the  troops  did  not  march  across 

governing     a  topographical  map;  and  the  effects  of 

ilso  spirit-     'Operation  Total   Victory"— for  all  its 

national     classic  military  aplomb — will  not  be  re- 

of  man-     corded   only   in   textbooks   of   military 

strategy.  The  American  troops  crossed 

the  border  of  Cambodia  into  the  annals 

of  history;  and  it  is  not  a  history  which 

Americans  alone  will  write 

Though  the  troops  may  have  succeeded 
in  their  military  purpose — and  be  cele- 
its     brated  in  the  American  accounts  of  their 
described  to     undertaking — it  should  be  remembered 
in  Viet-     that  they  are  also  moving  into  a  new 
ong  hand,     phase  of  Asian  history.  And  as  the  cruel 
on  Cam-     osmosis  of  war  extends  destruction  from 
its   elo-     military  targets  to  villages,  schools,  hos- 
by  hard     pitals  and  factories,  our  troops  uncon- 
from  it     sciously  take  their  place  in  a  long  saga  of 
American  Intervention  in  Asia.  To  many 
of  us.  it  may  be  a  saga  of  brave  battles. 
To  Asians — even  to  Asians  sympathetic 
to  our  cotmtry — it  is  often  seen  as  a  saga 
of   disruption   of    an   age-old   cultural 
tapestry.  It  is  a  saga  recently  marked 
by  bombing  in  Vietnam  and  Laos  which 
has  ravaged  two  cultures.  And  every- 
where the  military  osmosis  spreads,  there 
stretches  a  long,  bedraggled  wake  of  ref- 
ugees, who  walk  also  under  a  flag  of 
military  exigency. 

Combatants,  particularly  when  In- 
sulated in  airplanes  far  above  the  lands 
they  attack,  may  feel  a  moral  exemp- 
tion. Eluding  Asian  artillery,  they  may 
feel  they  escape  Asian  judgment — and 
nemesis.  But  all  of  us— soldier.  Senator, 
and  citizen— will  be  part  of  this  alien  his- 
tory despite  ourselves.  We  will  for  long 
years  remain  part  of  the  cultural  con- 
sciousness of  these  realms  that  contain 
almost  one-half  the  world's  population 
and  that  will  inevitably  claim  an  increas- 
ing role  in  world  politics.  In  years  to 
come,  every  American  visitor  to  these 
lands — whether  his  mission  be  business, 
diplomacy  or  charity — will  suffer  a  chill 
judgment  for  decisions  made  today  in 
the  heat  of  battle. 

This  judgment  may  not  apply  so  re- 
morselessly to  the  acts  of  Asians.  I  con- 
demn unreservedly  the  Vietcong  program 
of  assassinations  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
condemn  the  rampant  atrocities  at  Hue. 
I  condemn  the  agrarian  programs  in  the 
North.  I  condemn  the  cruel  exploitation 
of  prisoners  of  war — and  believe  all 
should  be  condemned  by  the  world.  All 
these  acts  must  be  remembered  so  that 
they  will  not  be  repeated.  But  as  abom- 
inable as  they  are,  these  offenses  tend  to 
take  their  place  on  a  different  moral  reg- 
istry in  Asian  eyes.  American  actions  Is- 
sue from  an  immensely  powerful  coun- 
try thousands  of  miles  away — with  a 
proud  claim  of  a  higher  moral  concern 
for  human  life — and  a  record  that  seems 
to  relegate  Asians  to  a  lesser  human 
standard.  Our  escalations,  after  all,  with 
their  myriad  Asian  victims,  are  usually 
justified  only  by  their  promise  in  saving 
American  hves.  The  acts  of  Asian  Com- 
munists, on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  be 
extenuated  by  the  very  presence  of  an 
outside  military  force,  whose  footsteps 
echo  the  unhappy  colonial  past  to  the 
ears  of  many  listeners. 
Of  course,  we  contend  that  our  inter- 
patriotically  vention  is  designed  to  promote  "demoe- 
racy."  But  there  can  be  little  democracy 
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in  the  embattled  realm  of  South  Vietnam 
where  General  Thieu  has  recently  closed 
three  more  newspapers.  Or  we  say  we 
are  preserving  "self-determination" — 
though  its  meaning  is  questionable  after 
the  long  and  massive  American  presence. 
Both  concepts — democracy  and  self-de- 
termination— become  phantom  concepts 
in  this  distant  land. 

Together  with  the  ideological  illusions, 
our  poUcies  have  been  beset  by  strategic 
chimeras  embracing  all  of  Asia.  On  the 
left,  the  United  States  was  said  to  have 
great  imperial   ambitions.   Yet  no  one 
could  say  what  we  could  do  with  our  em- 
pire when  we  stopped  bombing  it.  We 
have  little  business  investment  or  other 
national  interest.  For  there  Is  nothin.;; 
in  Southeast  Asia  that  we  need — except 
the  brave  men  who  are  fighting  there. 
And  many  of  them  will  never  come  back. 
The    phantom    of    continuing    Amer- 
ican imperialism  has  been  opposed  by 
the  phantom  of  the  domino  theory.  The 
Chinese    Commimists    have    contended 
that    Communist    victory    in    Vietnam 
would  bring  a  chain  of  Communist  vic- 
tories around  the  world.  This  claim  is 
preposterous  in  view  of  the  continuing 
failures  of  Communists  to  make  gains 
anywhere    except    In    Southeast     Asia 
where  the  United  States  has  intervened. 
But,  ironically,  some  Americans  accept 
this  Chinese  Communist  view  of  inter- 
national reality — this  Chinese  vision  of 
Communist  movements  everywhere  look- 
ing to  Vietnam  for  inspiration  and  guid- 
ance and  interconnected  by  a  kind  of 
political  telepathy. 

The  basic  fiaw  of  this  thesis  is  that — 
contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the  Chinese 
and  perhaps  the  fears  of  American 
hawks — Vietnam  Is  not  typical  of  other 
Asian  countries.  What  haj)pens  there 
will  not  greatly  affect  other  nations  in 
the  region,  except  to  the  degree  they 
are  embroiled  in  the  war.  Vietnam  is 
virtually  unique.  It  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  where  the  Communists  led 
an  antlcolonial  war  and  won  it.  and  thus 
won  the  mantle  of  national  liberation. 
Thus  we  have  chosen  for  the  exemplary 
confrontation  with  the  Communists  that 
country  where  the  Communists  have 
greater  popular  support — and  better 
claim  to  nationalist  legitimacy — than  in 
any  other  non-Communist  country  in 
the  world. 

Because  of  our  massive  Intervention 
and  the  death  of  Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  sit- 
uation has  changed.  President  Eisen- 
hower's memoirs  report  a  CIA  estimate 
that  in  1956  Ho  Chi  Minh  could  have 
won  80  percent  of  the  vote,  North  and 
South — 80  percent  of  the  vote  in  t  phan- 
tom democratic  process,  establishing  a 
Communist  dictatorship.  After  years  of 
Commimist  guerrilla  activity,  there  Is 
no  evidence  that  the  Vietcong  are  still 
preferred  by  80  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  South.  But  the  Communists 
have  increased  their  influence  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  and  are  prepared  to  re- 
sume effective  effort  in  South  Vietnam 
whenever  we  leave  the  country.  The 
domino  theory,  in  fact,  seems  to  work 
in  reverse.  As  we  thwart  the  30-year  re- 
solve of  the  Communists  to  unify  Viet- 
nam, they  shift  their  forces  to  other 
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countries    in    the    region    to   maintain 
momentum. 

Tills  situation  does  not  accord  with 
the  rhetoric  of  either  side:  "American 
imperialism,"  "Vietnamese  self-deter- 
mination." "American  military  victory," 
"South  Vietnamese  democracy"  are  all 
phantom  concepts  in  this  terrible  con- 
flict. The  words  pursue  the  realities  and 
never  catch  them  in  the  jungle  of  an 
all-engrossing  war.  Every  ideal  pro- 
claimed by  either  side  is  dissolved  by 
the  cruel  logic  of  combat.  For,  regard- 
less of  the  phantom  quality  of  much  of 
our  thinking  about  Vietnam,  the  bombs 
and  the  bullets  are  all  too  real.  And  all 
too  real,  also,  are  the  perversions  of 
American  democracy  and  moraUty  to 
which  the  war  has  so  heavily  contrib- 
uted. 

As  part  of  a  phased  program  of  Con- 
gressional participation  in  the  process 
of  disengsigement  from  Southeast  Asia,  I 
am  therefore  supporting  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  the  Military  Sales 
Act.  This  amendment  would  prohibit 
resumption  of  military  operations  in 
Cambodia  without  authorization  by  Con- 
gress. It  would  in  no  way  infringe  on  the 
true  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  which  cannot  be 
affected  by  statute.  This  amendment 
would  merely  exercise  the  comprehensive 
war  powers  of  Congress  stipulated  in 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution, 
ranging  from  raising  and  regulating  the 
Armed  Forces  to  defining  and  punishing 
piracies  and  other  violations  of  interna- 
tional law.  A  Constitution  that  assigns  to 
Congress  decisions  relating  to  piracies 
and  other  limited  18th  century  conflict 
situations  clearly  requires  congressional 
participation  in  the  far  more  important 
matter  of  engagement  of  troops  in  a  for- 
eign country.  The  Senate  reaffirmed  this 
requirement  In  its  national  commit- 
ments resolution  of  last  summer. 

The  United  States,  with  all  its  great 
wealth,  cannot  buy  moral  rectitude.  We 
can,  however,  earn  it  with  sound  and 
humane  poUcy.  We  can  and  should  miti- 
gate the  effects  of  our  military  operations 
by  contributing  to  the  relief  of  war- 
ravaged  areas  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  we  should  take  special 
care  to  ttssure  that  no  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  may  be  interpreted  as  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  funds  for  this  himiane 
purpose.  Although  there  are  as  yet  no 
reliable  statistics  relating  to  the  impact 
of  our  Cambodian  operations  on  neutral 
civilians  and  noncombatants,  it  is  clear 
from  press  reports  that  Snuol  and  several 
other  villages  have  been  destroyed  and 
UJ3.  military  officials  in  South  Vietnam 
report  arrival  of  some  60,000  refugees 
from  Cambodia. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  ad- 
vised that  speciflc  plans  were  made  in 
advance  of  the  Cambodian  expedition  by 
U.S.  troops  to  provide  for  the  prob- 
lems of  refugees  and  noncombatant 
casualties.  I  was  glad  to  know  that  the 
system  in  use  in  Vietnam  for  several 
years,  providing  for  prompt  payments  to 
persons  apparently  wounded  by  U.S.  ac- 
tion and  the  families  of  persons  ap- 
parently killed  by  U.S.  action,  is  being 
followed  in  the  areas  in  which  our  troops 
have  been  involved  in  Cambodia.  I  am 


told,  also,  that  the  process  for  accepting 
claims  for  greater  damages  or  loss  is 
being  administered  through  the  usual 
military  and  diplomatic  charuiels.  No 
matter  how  careful  any  military  force 
may  be,  the  noncombatants  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  reside  in  what  suddenly 
becomes  a  war  zone  are  always  those  who 
suffer  most. 

After  passage  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  Congress  should  proceed  to 
develop  and  enact  legislation  to  assure 
exi>editious  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
We  must  assist  the  President  to  fulfill 
his  expressed  determination  to  remove 
all  American  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam. At  present  Congress  remains  on 
the  record  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion SIS  supporting  an  essentially  military 
solution  in  the  area. 

Congress  should  repeal  this  enactment 
and  all  others  which  implicitly  support 
the  claim  that  the  President  can  com- 
mit American  troops  to  military  cam- 
paigns abroad  without  speciflc  congres- 
sional authorization.  Then  Congress 
should  extend  such  specific  authoriza- 
tion to  the  President  to  conduct  mili- 
tary operations  in  South  Vietnam  in 
territory  controlled  by  American  troops, 
as  part  of  a  program  for  their  complete 
withdrawal. 

I  would  hope,  incidentally,  that  such 
proposals  would  not  include  language 
implicitly  suggesting  that  declaration  of 
war  is  the  chief  congressional  war  power 
or  that  the  appropriations  process  is 
the  "only  vehicle"  available  to  the  Con- 
gress to  participate  in  decisions  of  war 
and  peace.  Clearly  if  Congress  is  to  ful- 
fill the  principle  espoused  in  the  na- 
tional commitments  resolution,  it  must 
be  able  to  act  at  any  time  by  joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  or  curtail  military 
commitments  abroad.  A  joint  resolution, 
moreover,  is  as  binding  on  the  President 
as  any  other  constitutionally  valid  enact- 
ment. 

In  fulfilling  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities at  this  crucial  time,  we  must 
act  with  deliberation  as  well  as  decisive- 
ness, choosing  the  appropriate  legislative 
instruments  and  employing  them  as  ju- 
diciously as  we  can.  We  must  understand 
that  In  acting  to  end  the  Vietnam  wsu-, 
we  also  may  act  to  establish  for  a  long 
time  to  come  the  terms  of  congressional 
participation  in  the  great  decisions  of 
war  and  peace  in  the  nuclear  age.  And 
we  may  redeem  the  American  political 
process — not  only  in  the  eyes  of  Amer- 
icans but  also  in  the  eyes  of  Asians — and 
we  can  fulfill  our  moral  debt  to  those 
patriotic  young  Americans,  such  as  the 
U.S.  marine  whose  letter  I  quoted,  who 
are  spiritually  stranded  in  a  disastrous 
wax. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia) .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  amendment  No.  715  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and 
others  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the 
pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  they 
have. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


We  are  prepared  to  go  forward  with  the 
discussion,  but  before  we  do,  let  me  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, who  has  just  concluded  a  most  ex- 
emplary and  worthwhile  speech  that, 
speaking  of  the  Mathias  resolution  on 
Tonkin  Gulf  which  was  originally  intro- 
duced by  him,  and  which  is  now  pending 
in  the  name  of  the  dlsting\ushed  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  to  call  up  that  particular  concur- 
rent resolution.  It,  of  course,  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, is  on  the  calendar,  and,  what  de- 
bate will  not  be  expended  at  this  time, 
will  certainly  proceed  when  the  Mathias 
resolution  is  formally  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Senate  to  be 
on  notice  that  with  adoption  of  the  Dole 
amendment^and  I  expect  it  to  pass  and 
I  shall  vote  for  it  gladly— the  Senate  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  as  well  for 
the  Mathias  concurrent  resolution,  which 
has  l>een  on  the  calendar  for  over  a 
month  now. 

With  that  brief  note  of  explanation.  I 

yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 

to  the  majority  leader  that  I  believe  he 

made  an  historic  statement  just  now. ' 

This  is  a  resolution  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  have  my  name  on  because,  in- 
deed, with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  ,  we  were  the  first  to  offer 
this  particular  resolution.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  offered 
an  omnibus  resolution  on  all  these 
matters. 

I  think  that  one  thing  more  than  any 
other — to  wit,  termination  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  even  if  we  do  it  in 
this  bill  and  this  bill  may  not  become 
law,  it  may  go  out  in  conference — we 
have  the  opportunity,  in  fairness  to  the 
chairman  whose  heart  is  in  this,  to  show 
our  views  on  it  now,  which  is  very  im- 
portant, because  once  we  dispel  this,  and 
the  majority  leader  has  put  his  finger 
on  the  thing  which  is  agitating  the  coun- 
try, then  we  are  even. 

The  President  stands  where  he  stands 
under  the  Constitution.  We  stand  where 
we  stand  under  the  Constitution.  No  one 
has  an  old  piece  of  paper  to  wave  imder 
anyone  else's  nose.  This  could  do  more 
to  restore  balance  to  this  debate  than 
any  other  single  thing  we  can  contribute 
in  Congress. 

I  express  my  deep  appreciation — and 
the  country  will,  when  it  realizes  what 
has  been  done  here — to  the  distingtiished 
majority  leader  for  his  consistency  in 
this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  CHURC:^.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  his  remarks.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  Senate  to  act  on  the 
separate  concurrent  resolution  which 
has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  just  to  make  certain 
that  if  this  biU  fails  to  emerge  from 
conference,  and  if  it  fails  to  reach  the 
President's  desk,  the  separate  repealer 
would  have  a  chance  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senate  could 
give  greater  emphasis  to  its  desire  to 
repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  than 
to  do  it  twice. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent and   the  administratioki.   like«-ise. 

of  Tonkin 
le  that  we 
buts,  work 


favor  the  repeal  of  the  Gi 
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tleman from  Kansas  has  eviry  right  as 
a  Senator  to  offer  this  amenpnent.  But, 
by  the  same  token,  the  exoensive  con- 
sideration, the  numerous  hearings,  and 
the  calling  and  questioning  pi  witnesses 
on  this  matter  hi*  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  likewise  hasjevery  right 
to  be  presented  and  heard-  m  that  con- 
nection, the  concurrent  resolution  came 
out  of  the  committee  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote.  I  therefore  want  ti  assure  the 
Senate  that,  as  a  separate  proposal,  it 
will  be  brought  up  at  the  'appropriate 
time  so  that  tlie  Senate  can  work  its  will 
on  that  particular  piece  of  legislation— 
as  we  will,  hopefully  and  in  the  affirma- 
tive, on  the  pendmg  simendment. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER-  Mr.  t»resident,  I 
ask  this  question  of  the  majority  leader 
only  as  a  single  Member  at  this  body. 
But  there  is  so  much  imnortance  at- 
tached to  the  repeal  of  the  (^ulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  that  I  wond^.  would  it 
be  improper  to  suggest  thatjthe  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  and  t^at  we  take 
up  the  Mathias  resolution  at  this  time? 
Mr.  MANSFIELX).  It  certainly  is  proper 
to  make  that  request  but.  Regretfully.  I 
will  have  to  decline  because  I  have  stated 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  to  lex  aside  the 
priding  legislation  until  it  is  disposed  of 
in  orderly  fashion  and  in  harmony  with 
the  "S-o'dock  shadow"  iirrangement 
which  has  been  worked  out  |  by  the  joint 
leadership. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  askfed  the  ques- 
tion for  two  reasons.  One.|  it  is  rather 
obvious  to  most  Senators  hel-e,  who  want 
to  see  the  resolution  done  aMay  with,  as 
does  the  President,  that  ie  have  the 
rather  pressing  problem  of  I  he  extension 
of  the  debt  limit  which  I  Uunk  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  the  annual  calendar 
for  its  passage.  Am  I  wrong  on  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  i  i  true.  It  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  moi  ith.  If  some- 
thing is  not  done,  the  debt  ceiling  reverts 
from  $370  billion  or  $380  billion  down 
to  around  $365  billion,  as  I  recall.  What 
the  administration  is  requesting  Is  an 
$18-biUion  increase  aboveH  the  ceiling 
which  expires  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
However,  we  could  always  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  continuing  Resolution  on 
the  debt  ceiling,  to  keep  it  ^t  the  present 
level  while  we  dispose  of  the  arms  sales 
legislation  pending  before  the  Senate, 
which  I  think  is  itself  long  overdue — 
having  already  gone  6  weeks.  As  well 
as  I  can  determine,  there  k  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  ^enator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  MnxEK) ,  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  fron|  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnuson)  dealing  wdth  the  ship- 
ment of  gas  from  Okinawa  to  the  United 
States.  There  Is  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hahtki)  dealing  with  the  Greek  situa- 
tion, and  an  amendment  ta  be  offered  by 


the  distinguished  acting  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grut- 
FDJ) .  on  which  he  is  keeping  his  options 
open. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  that  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  might  call  up.  I  have  not  made 
up  my  mind  as  yet.  I  was  trying  to  figure 
out  a  timetable.  We  have  a  weekend 
coming  up  and  long  night  sessions.  The 
5  o'clock  agreement  has  pretty  well  pre- 
cluded any  discussion  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  It  is,  I  might  say. 
a  built-in  filibuster  in  a  way.  I  know  that 
it  was  not  Intended  that  way. 

We  have  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
the  Senate.  And  I  admire  the  majoritj' 
leader  for  making  the  suggestion.  How- 
ever, would  it  be  possible,  in  tlie  opinion 
of  the  majority  leader,  that  we  might  get 
to  a  vote  on  the  Dole  amendment  some- 
time this  afternoon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  woxJd  think  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  there 

are  not  many  Senators  here.  I  thought 

that  some  debate  should  develop  a  little 

later  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  is  there  a  pos- 
sibility of  getting  a  vote  this  afternoon? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know.  The 
Senate  has  been  debating  the  Cooper- 
Church  proposal  for  6  weeks  now.  The 
pending  amendment  is  perhaps  a  more 
important  one.  I  think  that  it  should  be 
discussed.  If  it  were  taken  up  and  con- 
sidered as  a  concurrent  resolution,  it 
would  have,  of  course,  a  few  hours  of 
discussion. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said,  this  Involves  an  Important  consti- 
tutional question.  It  has  constitutional 
implications  as  between  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  would  hope  we  would  be  able 
to  vote  on  the  Dole  amendment  this  af- 
ternoon and  perhaps  on  one  other. 
Whether  we  will  be  able  to  do  so  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  However,  if  we  do  not 
finish  the  pending  business  by  the  time 
we  suljoum  on  the  second  of  July,  we 
shall  have  to  come  bau;k  to  this  matter 
after  we  return  from  a  very  brief  Inde- 
pendence Day  recess. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  really 
makes  no  difference.  I  do  hate  to  see  the 
Senate  operate  on  a  12-hour  basis.  If  we 
stopped  to  consider  the  welfare  of  this 
institution  and.  incidentally,  the  admin- 
istration, aQ  Senators  would  be  far  bet- 
ter off  by  cooperating  to  expedite  the 
business  in  an  orderly  way  so  that  we 
would  not  have  to  xmdergo  12-hour  ses- 
sions. 

My  wife  is  in  Montana.  I  have  lots  of 
time.  I  sleep  very  wrfl.  I  do  not  need  too 
much  slumber  in  fact  to  be  reinvigorated 
each  morning.  But  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  be  aware  of  what  confronts 
it.  Only  the  Senate  can  change  what  has 
occurred  by  showing  a  little  more  sense, 
by  employing  fewer  dilatory  procedures, 
and  by  demonstrating  a  little  more  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  suggest  that  we  went  into  session 
at  10  o'cIcKk  this  morning  and  have 
stood  in  recess,  as  we  did  yesterday.  It 
would    be    my    thought    that    someone 


could  have  been  on  the  floor  from  among 
those  who  support  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  or  oppose  the  Etole  amend- 
ment and  spent  some  time  discussing 
those  amendments,  instead  of  waiting 
imtil  2:30,  at  which  time  there  is  two 
and  a  half  liours  left  in  which  to  dis- 
cuss Uie  matter.  And  knowing  the  gen- 
tlemen involved  in  the  discussion,  two 
and  a  lialf  hours  go  by  rather  fleetingly. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  true.  And 
tlie  older  one  gets,  the  faster  time  goes. 
But  I  would  point  out  that  there  have 
been  dilatory  tactics  used  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  and.  I  must  say  incidentally, 
on  the  Democratic  side  as  well. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  act  like  school 
boys  who  have  not  been  instructed  by 
the  teacher  as  to  how  to  conduct  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  referring  to  17-year-olds  and  not 
18-year-olds. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  17-year-olds.  yes. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Uie 
Senator  mentioned  a  lot  of  other  amend- 
ments, possibly  one  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

I  would  be  very  willing  to  have  a 
limitation  on  debate  on  all  other  amend- 
ments. However,  after  6  weeks  of  fili- 
bustering on  the  Cooper -Church  amend- 
ment, it  seems  to  be  very  unfair  to  have 
a  time  limitation  on  this  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  ask  for 
imanimous  consent  on  all  other  amend- 
ments so  that  we  can  bring  the  bill  to 
a  vote  before  the  1st  of  July,  I  would  not 
object. 

I  understood  generally,  without  it  be- 
ing in  writing,  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  others  were  en- 
gaging in  a  filibuster  until  July  1  so 
that  they  could  then  say  that  the  troops 
are  out  of  Cambodia.  That  was  a  sort  of 
tacit  understanding.  Nothing  could  be 
done  about  it,  and  I  was  not  about  to 
try. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  understand  the  argimient  for 
prolonging  the  debate  on  the  legislation 
until  the  troops  are  out  of  Cambodia  by 
the  first  of  next  month.  They  will  be  out; 
I  am  very  sure  of  that.  I  believe  implicitly 
what  the  President  has  said.  But  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  does  not  go 
into  effect  imtil  that  happens. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  made  a 
very  good  suggestion.  And  frankly,  let  me 
say  before  I  approach  the  acting  minor- 
ity leader  with  a  unanimous-consent 
proposal,  that  In  my  opinion  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was  not  delay- 
ing the  Senate  on  yesterday.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  have  a  vote  on  his  amendment. 
The  delay  came  from  our  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  acting  minority 
leader  while  I  propose  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  there  be  2  hoiu-s 
spent  on  each  amendment  hereafter  and 
6  hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  to  the  majority  leader  In  this 
way.  As  he  well  knows,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  be  offered  on  our 
side.  I  certainly  could  not  respond  with- 
out checking  with  members  on  our  side. 
And  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that  and  wUl  try 
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to  give  the  majority  leader  some  kind  of 
answer  later  on  in  the  day. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  fair  enough.  Would  It  be  possible  on 
the  Democratic  side  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  agree  to  a  time 
limitation  on  the  Dole  amendment,  so 
that  in  that  way  a  good  precedent  might 
be  set  and  the  other  side  perhaps  could 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  could  cite  me  a  good  example 
of  a  good  precedent  In  the  Senate,  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  probably  could. 
But  it  would  probably  take  a  week  to  do 

SO 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  can 

cite  an  example,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  the  answer  is 

no. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btm 
of  Virginia) .  The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


gulshed  Senators  just  referred  to,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT      OF     THE     FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
at'i  completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtll  9:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  modified 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn  un- 
til 10  a  jn.  tomorrow.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HANSEN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  Journal  tomorrow  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  one-half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR CHURCH  AND  SENATOR 
FULBRIGHT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
\manimous  consent  that  following  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  tomorrow  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fot-bricht)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  one-half 
hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  two  distin- 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  MlUtary  Sales  Act. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia).  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 
Who  seeks  recognition? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  that  particularly  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ehvin)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenhis) 
could  participate  in  the  consideratioD  of 
this  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion because  it  Is  essentially  a  constitu- 
tional question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  down  in  the  well  and  else- 
where in  the  Chamber?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Presid«it,  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
deeply  interested  In  tills  qiiestion  and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervih)  is  deeply  Interested  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  constitutional 
question  which,  as  I  see  It.  primarily  in- 
volves the  role  of  the  Senate  in  our  con- 
stitutional system.  This  has  been  the 
central  question,  highlighted  by  the 
passage  of  the  GKilf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
It  is  far  more  important  than  Just  what 
it,  in  Itself,  may  do,  and  what  effect  it 
may  have  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  or 
Cambodia.  It  is  part  of  the  situation  to 
which  the  c«nmltment8  resolution  last 
year  was  directed. 

To  put  It  another  way,  the  question 
involved  Is:  Does  the  Senate,  as  part  of 
the  Congress,  still  have,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  responsibility  for  the  dec- 
laration of  war,  the  initiation  of  war?  I 
think  it  does.  This  is  a  matter  about 
which  it  Is  difficult  to  be  precise.  I  do  not 
think  that,  by  the  neglect  of  the  exercise 
of  a  constitutional  power,  it  is  lost,  or 
that  my  saying  it  or  anyone  else  saying 
it  changes  the  Constitution;  but  we  can 
create  a  psychology,  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  so  that  they  simply 
decline  to  exercise  or  use  a  particular 
power.  That  is  the  point  I  was  making 
yesterday. 

I  do  not  like  to  proceed  simply  to  give 
a  speech  I  have  ab«idy  gone  over  and 
that  has  been  ready  a  long  time  without 
the  participation  In  the  discussion  by 
Senators  such  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  this  matter  and  who  Is  recog- 
nized as  a  great  authority  and  expert  on 
the  Constitution.  I  have  a  few  remarks 
to  make  and  I  do  hope  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  participate. 

Before  I  start  my  prepared  speech  I 
want  to  say  one  word  about  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  last  night,  which  appar- 


parently  received  a  great  reaction  from 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Unfortunately, 
I  did  not  have  any  notice  that  he  was 
going  to  speak  so  fully  about  an  Incident 
and  the  comments  I  had  made,  but  In 
the  Record  which  I  saw  this  morning 
I  am  bound  to  say  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
misconstrued  the  whole  thrust  of  my 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Dole  amendment  at  this  time. 

He  said,  as  shown  on  page  20823  of 
the  Record,  that  I  was  objecting  to  the 
amendment  because  hearings  had  not 
been  held  on  it.  He  stated: 


I  heard  him  tell  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  becavise  of  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been 
here  long,  he  had  not  come  to  realize  the  real 
values  and  traditions  of  this  noble  body 
which,  aald  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  re- 
posed In  the  committee,  and  that  the  au- 
dacity that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tr«n»««  In  his  youthful  exuberance  had  dis- 
played In  daring  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  that  had  not  been  considered  in  the 
gieftt  CJommittee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
ffAtnf thing  that  clearly  needed  to  be  rebuked. 

Well,  of  course,  I  do  not  tlilnk  I  said 
that  at  all.  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
say  that.  On  the  contrary,  I  said  the 
opposite,  that  this  matter  had  been  con- 
sidered at  length  by  hearings  and  in  ex- 
ecutive sessions  of  the  committee.  I  said 
a  thorough  and  a  good  report  had  been 
Issued  on  It.  The  last  thing  I  would  say 
was  that  It  did  not  have  any  hearings. 

My  objection  Is  that,  having  done  it  in 
the  regiAar  fashion,  having  been  given 
adequate  and  full  hearings,  having  had 
the  proposal  reiwrted  by  the  committee, 
it  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
in  a  regular  manner  with  some  notice  to 
the  Members  involved.  We  certainly  had 
no  notice  that  it  would  be  brought  up  in 
this  way.  The  matter  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered on  the  basis  of  the  report  and  the 
reasoning  that  had  gone  into  the  report, 
and  if  there  were  disagreement,  it  might 
then  be  cwitested  and  argued  and  de- 
bated on  the  floor  in  an  orderly  manner. 
As  I  have  already  indicated.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  most  Important  part  of  this 
consideration  Is  the  understanding  that 
is  generated  by  a  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  by  such  colleagues  as  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Emvnf),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Smator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  ,  who  is  also  a  very  distinguished 
legal  mind,  or  other  Senators.  AU  I  wish 
to  do  is  correct  the  Record,  that  I  was 
not  complaining  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions  Committee   had   not   heard   this 
amendment.    I    was    complaining    that, 
having  heard  it  at  length,  its  actions 
should  be  given  some  deference  here, 
that  is,  it  should  be  recognized  as  a 
standing  committee  created  by  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  and  what  it  does  should 
be  taken  seriously  enough  to  be  heard  in 
the  regular  order. 

So  the  criticism  or  suggestion  that  I 

was  complaining  about  its  not  having 

been  heard  was  in  error,  as  a  matter 

of  fact. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CXJTTON.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  completely  correct.  As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  my  recollection  is  that  [  did  say 
that  in  this  particular  case  it  had  been 
considered  by  the  Committee  oii  Foreign 
Relations,  but  that  the  Senator  ifrom  Ar- 
kansas. I  thought,  was  unnecessarily  re- 
buking the  Senator  from  Kansas  because 
he  presumed  to  have  anticipated  that 
report  and  offered  in  advance  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  that  matter.  Fhe  Sen- 
ator is  absolutely  right  about  his  posi- 
tion, and  the  Senator  from  Neu-  Hamp- 
shire intended  to  represent  it  in  that 
manner. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  later 
ferent  part  of  his  statement,  th*  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  does  ref  ?r  to  the 
fact,  which  appears  a  little  later  on  down 
on  the  same  page,  and  I  will  r<  ad  it: 

Then  one  by  one,  we  have  had  a  1  of  these 
amendments.  And  I  do  not  doubt  that  they 
are  worthy  amendments.  Like  Bn  itus.  they 
are  all  honorable,  but  I  do  so  wlsli  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  who 
undertook  to  rebuke  and  to  look  down  his 
nose  at  the  poor  young  Senator  f r<  m  Kansas 
who  dared  to  offer  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  that  had  not  b<en  offered 
and  considered  by  the  Committee  (in  Foreign 
Relations,  were  here.  As  a  matter 
had  been  considered  by  the  great 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

Well.  If  I  looked  down  my  ni  ise.  I  was 
not  aware  of  it.  but,  anyway,  th ;  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  a  very  eloquent  orator, 
and  I  noticed  he  got  a  number  i  )f  laughs, 
which  is  most  unusual.  If  anyone  has 
talent  enough  to  generate  a  laugh  in 
times  like  this,  he  deserves  a  '  chromo," 
as  my  mother  used  to  say,  and  i\e  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  brought  a  talent  to 
this  body  unequaled  by  any  bod  <f. 

But,  to  set  the  record  straight,  I  was 
not  complaining  that  this  matU  r  had  not 
had  a  hearing.  It  had  had  a  hearing. 
What  I  was  complaining  about  was  that 
the  Senator  had  chosen  to  ignore  this 
body's  own  constituted  commiltee.  That 
is  not  comparable  to  the  sit  jation  of 
offering  an  amendment  on  the  I  loor  to  an 
approprlatlotu  or  any  other  bll  that  has 
not  had  a  hearing  by  anyboily  at  all. 
TTiat  U  quite  a  different  matte  At  least 
that  I  think  should  be  kept  straight. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  undersund  that  the 
dUtlruiulahed     Senator     from     Mlasourl 


in  a  dif- 


of  fact.  It 
sanctified 


Mr 

ment 


Eaclkton)     had.    by    prfarrange- 


an   underttandlng   with 


the  Sen- 


ator (rtMn  KanMU.  to  mhom  he  wlahed 
to  put  certAln  qu««tlona  I  Mkk  unaiU- 
mou*  cooMnt  that  I  may  yl^ld  to  the 
•MkAior  rrom  MUaouri  «uiM>ut  llu*ln«  ny 
ncM  U*  Uw  floor,  for  that  purlMM 

Th*  nuBiDiNo  omcm 

Th*  Chau  hcan  no  w  and  it 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  remain 
for  a  few  minutes  to  hear  some  pearls 
of  wisdom  from  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  another,  manda- 
tory meeting,  and  I  really  should  be  there, 
but  I  will  remain  for  now. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  would  be  of  interest  for  the  Senate 
to  discover  what  might  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  which  is  the  gravamen  of  the 
Dole  Amendment  No.  715.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  get  at  that  would  be  to  pro- 
pound some  questions  to  the  principal 
author  of  the  amendment  (Mr.  Dole). 
If  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  respond  to 
these  questions,  then  perhaps  we  might 
see  a  little  better  down  the  road  where 
we  would  be  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted  and  subsequently  enacted  by  the 
House  and  later  signed  by  the  President. 

First.  I  would  like  to  ask,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  under  what 
authority  troops  are  presently  stationed 
or  found  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  respond  with  the 
knowledge  gained  in  the  short  time  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  I  arrived  at  the  same 
time. 

On  July  1.  1964,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 17,000  troops  in  Vietnam.  At  the 
end  of  August  1964  there  were  18,000 
troops  in  South  Vietnam.  By  June  of 
1965  there  were  some  52,000  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  John- 
son administration  and  the  Keimedy  ad- 
ministration based  their  commitment  in 
Vietnam  on  a  number  of  factors:  First, 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  which  was 
almost  untuiimously  approved  by  the 
Senate;  second,  pledges  made  of  promised 
support  by  three  successive  Presidents  of 
the  United  States;  third,  an  assistance 
program  that  was  granted  annually  be- 
ginning in  1965  by  a  bipartisan  majority 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress;  fourth,  the 
declaration  which  we  joined  our  SEATO 
and  ANZUS  allied  in  making:  fifth,  our 
ministerial  council  meetings  in  1964  and 
1965:  and  Anally,  of  course,  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  itself,  which  was  ap- 
proved August  10,  1964.  by  a  combined 
vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  of  514  to  2 

Mr  EAGLETON  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  hu  recitation  of  how  the  Johnaon 
and  Kennedy  adminutrations.  eapeclaily 
the  Johnaon  adminutration.  may  have 
vwwvd  iheir  authortxatton  to  go  Into 
M  Aata  but  my  quMllon  to  the 
ilor  from  KanMu  aa  author  of 
It  Tift  «••  undrr  what  author- 
ii|r  la  Uw  pr»«»nt  l*rv*tdml  in  the  month 


volved  in  South  Vietnam.  It  may  have 
been  necessary  at  that  time,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  others  pointed 
out.  to  give  jome  direction  and  support 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

That  was  during  a  time  of  escalation.  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  an 
instrument  of  escalation.  It  was  sort  of 
the  "get  in"  resolution  passed  by  Con- 
gress. Now  we  are  in  the  process  of  get- 
ting out.  We  are  not  in  the  process  of  es- 
calation at  this  time,  so  I  do  not  know 
quite  how  to  respond  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  except  to 
say  that  now  we  are  now  deescalating. 
We  are  bringing  troops  home.  The  troop 
level  has  been  reduced  by  115,500  men. 
Another  50.000  reduction  has  been  an- 
nounced and  will  be  carried  out  by  Oc- 
tober 15;  and  another  100.000  by  next 
May  1.  Now  we  are  in  a  process  of  dis- 
engagement: we  are  not  in  a  process  of 
escalation.  I  would  point  out,  the  com- 
mittee report  which  accompanied  the  res- 
olution to  the  Senate  floor  in  August  of 
1964,  contained  the  following  statement: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  189  is  patterned 
quite  closely  upon  precedents  afforded  by 
similar  resolutions:  the  Formosa  resolution 
of  1955.  the  Middle  East  resolution  of  1957. 
and  the  Cuba  resolution  of  1962. 

The  phrasing  In  section  2.  "in  accordance 
with  Its  obligations  under  the  Southeasst 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,"  compre- 
hends the  understanding  in  that  treaty  that 
the  U.S.  response  In  the  context  of  article 
IV(1)  Is  confined  to  Communist  aggression. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  U.S.  as- 
sistance, as  comprehended  by  section  2,  will 
be  furnished  only  on  request  and  only  to  a 
signatory  or  a  state  covered  by  the  protocol 
to  the  SEATO  Treaty.  The  protocol  states 
are  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam. 

So  I  say  that  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion was  only  one  in  a  series  of  justifica- 
tions or  reasons  for  commitment  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  that  as  to  its  repeal, 
as  stated  on  March  12,  1970,  In  a  letter 
from  H.  D.  Torbert.  Jr.,  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
J.  William  F^jlbricht,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

We  neither  advocate  nor  oppose  congres- 
sional action — with  reference  to  the  Ton- 
kin Ouir  resolution. 

The  point.  I  might  say.  is  that  this 
administration  has  not  relied  upon  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and  does  not 
now  rely  upon  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution I  aaaume  Uie  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri fa  von  repeal  of  Uie  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin reaoluuoii.  as  does  tlte  Senator  from 
Kansas  There  u  no  opposition  to  lu 
repeal  frtMn  the  administration  Ttiey 
are  not  reiyinc  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
reaoiutlon  They  have  not  relied  on  the 
Ottif  of  Tonkin  re«alullan  Tltere  has 
keen  no  fwalaiKm  by  this  administta- 
IMHI  Ther#  Itas  been  no  eMalalion  in 
the  nMsnber  of  lioataa  not  in  tlw  knntb 

Thai  IS  My  lespMMe 
Mr      rVLMUONT      Mr      Piiillin 
I  iianBit   tm\   ta  rlanfv 

I* ^_^.  
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that,  on  January  20,  1969,  there  were 
550.000  troops  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
President  is  charged  with  their  protec- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  as 
Commander  In  Chief. 

I  believe  the  President  relies  on  the 
facts,  and  the  facts  have  been  cited,  and 
the  President  is  in  the  process  of  disen- 
gagement, not  as  rapidly  as  some  would 
like,  but  I  believe  he  is  relying  on  the 
fact  that  we  were  there,  that  when  he 
took  tlie  oath  of  office  American  troops 
were  there,  and  that  he  had  a  duty  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  which  we  have 
discussed  at  some  length  in  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks,  not  only  to  protect  American 
troops  but,  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
announced  last  May,  to  pursue  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Vietnamization  program  and 
to  bring  those  troops  home. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  quite  certain  I  fathcm  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying.  If  I  am  doing  him  an  in- 
justice. I  am  sure  he  will  correct  me.  but 
I  take  it  he  is  saying  that  one  item  we 
can  definitely  eliminate  is  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  tliat  the  President  of 
the  United  States  under  no  circumstances 
and  imder  no  set  of  facts  says  he  is  re- 
lying on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
at  all;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  From  what  I  understand  of 
the  administration's  position,  I  think 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  There  are  400,000- 
plus  troops  now  in  Soutli  Vietnam,  in 
various  stages  of  demobilization,  deesca- 
lation.  or  whatever  term  is  applicable, 
but  there  are  400.000-plus  troops  there.  I 
take  it  they  are  there  under  some  au- 
thority, either  constitutional,  statutory, 
or  by  treaty.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right.  Basically  it  is 
constitutional  authority — the  same  con- 
stitutional authority  President  Kennedy 
had.  President  Tnunan  had.  President 
Eisenhower  had.  and  President  Johnson 
had. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  the  floor.  Will  he  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  finish  this  series  of  interro- 
gations first,  if  I  may. 

May  we  eliminate,  by  the  process  of 
elimination,  some  of  the  others?  We  have 
eliminated  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. That  Is  not  our  authorization  for 
being  there. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  I  might  respond.  That 
may  have  been  used  at  the  time  as  a 
jiisiification  for  having  more  troops 
Utere  At  lliat  time,  as  I  recall,  we  were, 
of  course,  threatened.  The  Turner  Joy. 
Um  Mmddox.  and  other  ships  were  thrrat- 
MMd  on  the  hlch  araa:  at  least  that  «-as 
the  report  many  of  us  had  We  believed 
I  hat  report  and  some  of  u«  »ilU  brUe\T  It. 
But  the  OiiU  of  T(inkii)  mtolullon  «as 
important  berauae  it  did  t\vf  new  tm- 
i<etiw  tt  tftd  proelde  a  ralhtitc  poUtt  for 
Amenra  and  it  geve  Prestdrnt  Joluiaon 
tunity  ahlrh  I  t^MMTlVd.  leln- 

U«Meew  llMl 
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sentatlves  and  the  Senate  after  there  had 
already  been  retaliation,  but  there  was 
consultation.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution was  used  quite  broadly.  I  shared 
some  of  the  apprehension  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  with  reference  to  its  in- 
terpretation, and  perhaps  some  of  the 
abuses,  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. Bat  we  were  there.  American  mili- 
tary personnel  were  in  South  Vietnam 
prior  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
this  is  the  point  I  am  making,  so  we  do 
not  rely  on  it  for  getting  out. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  bit  more  confused  now.  I  thought  I  was 
on  the  track  of  clarification. 

At  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution, which  was  passed  in  August  1964, 
there  were  in  South  Vietnam  some 
20,000-odd  troops 
Mr  DOLE.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  At  the  time  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  in  August 
1964.  am  I  correct  that  there  were  some 
20,000  troops  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right.  I  mistak- 
enly said  earUer  180,000.  There  were 
about  18.000 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  16,000  to  18.000. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  18.000  or  20,000 
at  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution;  and  there  are  today  in  ex- 
cess of  400.000  troops  in  South  Vietnam — 
which  I  admit,  of  course,  is  a  reduction 
from  the  high  of  550.000  plus. 

But  my  question  again  is,  does  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  insofar  as  the  Senator  knows, 
rely  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  as 
has  authorization  for  having  more  than 
400.000  troops  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Of  course,  I  am  not  certain 
what  the  President  may  have  in  mind, 
but  it  may  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  if  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  no  objection,  a  paper 
entitled  "Legahty  of  United  States  Par- 
ticipation In  Defense  of  Vietnam,"  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  State,  Office 
of  the  Legal  Adviser,  dated  March  4, 
1966,  which  covers  the  very  basic  ques- 
tions now  being  asked.  I  can  recite  from 
that  document,  but  it  might  be  well  to 
have  it  In  the  Record  in  full. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Tm  LwjALrTT  or  Untted  States  PA«Ticn"A- 

TION    IN    THE    DErENSE    OF    VIET-NAM 

(This  legal  memorandum  was  prepared  by 
Leonard  C  Meeker.  Legal  Adviser  ol  tbe  De- 
partment, and  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relation  on  Marcta  S.) 

I.  THE  VNtrCD  STATES  AND  SOUTH  TIXT-MAM 
MAVB  THE  BIOMT  VND«I  IhrTESMATIOMAL  LAW 
TO    PASTtCIPATS    IM    THE    COLL««.-nTE    DEFCMSS 

or  sotrrn  viet-mam  aca:kst  asmbb  attack 
In  re«|K»n»e  to  reqiiesta  frum  the  Oo\-em- 
mrtii  of  amith  VI*t-NAm    the  United  8ut«s 
has  b**n  ssststint  that  ci>\intrT  In  defendlnfl 
lUvlf  saalnal  arm*d  sttacli  frtifn  the  Casamu 
iklfti  North    T'hU  alierk  ha*  tekvn  th« 
■>f  *si«ntally  sufifvirtvd  *tibT*r«t<« 
tine  vup^r  «<  anas    intlifettoa  of 

ni   isgulst   aaits  of  the  Nona  Vm« 


the  United  State  are  engaging  m  such  col- 
lective defense  consistently  with  Interna- 
tional law  and  with  United  States  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
A.  South  Viet-Nam  is  being  nibjected  to 
armed  attack  by  Communist  North  Viet- 
Nam 

The  Geneva  accords  of  1954  established 
a  demarcation  line  between  North  Viet-Nam 
and  South  Viet-Nam.'  They  provided  for 
withdrawals  of  military  forces  Into  the  re- 
spective zones  north  and  south  of  this  line. 
The  accords  prohibited  the  use  of  either 
zone  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  or  to 
•further  an  aggressive  policy." 

During  the  5  years  following  the  Geneva 
conference  of  1954.  the  Hanoi  regime  devel- 
oped a  covert  poUtlcal-mllitary  organiza- 
tion m  Sooth  Viet-Nam  based  on  Conunu- 
nlst  cadres  it  had  ordered  to  stay  in  the 
South,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  accords.  The  activities  of  this  covert 
organization  were  directed  toward  the  kid- 
naping and  assassination  of  civilian  ofB- 
clals— acts  of  terrorism  ihat  were  perpetrated 
In  increasing  numbers. 

In  the  3-year  period  from  1959  to  1961.  the 
North  Viet-Nam  regime  Infiltrated  an  esti- 
mated 10.000  men  Into  the  South.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  13,000  additional  personnel  were 
infiltrated  In  1962.  and.  by  the  end  of  1964. 
North  Viet-Nam  may  well  have  moved  over 
40.000  armed  and  unarmed  guerrillas  Into 
South  Viet-Nam. 

The  International  Control  Commission  re- 
ported in  1962  the  findings  of  Its  Legal  Com- 
mittee: 

"There  is  evidence  to  show  that  arms, 
armed  and  unarmed  personnel,  munitions 
and  other  supplies  have  been  sent  from  the 
Zone  m  the  North  to  the  Zone  In  the  South 
with  the  objective  of  supporting,  organiz- 
ing and  carrying  out  hostile  activities,  in- 
cluding armed  attacks,  directed  against  the 
Armed  Forces  and  Administration  of  the 
Zone  In  the  South. 

"There  Is  evidence  that  the  PAVN  (People's 
Army  of  Viet  Nam]  has  allowed  the  Zone  In 
the  North  to  be  used  for  Inciting,  encourag- 
ing and  supporting  hostile  activities  in  the 
Zone  m  the  South,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  Administration  In  the  South." 

Beginning  In  1964.  the  Communists  appar- 
ently exhausted  their  reservoir  of  South- 
erner's who  had  gone  North.  Since  then  the 
greater  number  of  men  Infiltrated  Into  the 
South  have  been  native-born  North  Vietnam- 
ese. Most  recently.  Hanoi  has  begun  to  In- 
filtrate elements  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
army  In  Increasingly  larger  numbers.  Today, 
there  Is  evidence  that  nine  regiments  of 
regular  North  Vietnamese  forces  are  fighting 
In  organized  units  in  the  South. 

In  the  guerrilla  war  In  Viet-Nam,  the  ex- 
ternal aggression  from  the  North  Is  the 
critical  military  element  of  the  Insurgency, 
although  It  Is  unacknowledged  by  North 
Viet-Nam  In  these  circumstances,  an  "armed 
attack"  Is  not  as  easily  fixed  by  date  and 
hour  as  in  the  case  of  traditional  warfare. 
However,  the  infiltration  of  thousands  of 
armed  men  clearly  constitutes  an  'armed  at- 
tack" under  any  reasonable  definition.  There 
may  be  some  question  as  to  the  exact  date 
at  which  North  Vlet-Nam's  anreaslon  grew 
into  an  'armed  attack,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  bed  occurred  before  February 
l»M. 

B    IntrmttionMl  leir  rerofetses  thr  rtffcf  o/ 
tfi4lrteM«J      ee*      coltfctur      telf-drfrntf 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  {say,  espe- 
cially in  view  ol  the  fact  that!  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administratioii  liice«-ise, 
favor  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  that  this  is  one  tiiiie  that  we 
can,  without  any  if  s,  and's.  or  3ut's,  work 
in  harmony. 

May  I  say,  also,  before  I  y  eld  to  the 
disting\iished  Senator  from  Aiizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATcai  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  has  eveiy  right  as 
a  Senator  to  offer  this  amendment.  But. 
by  the  same  token,  the  extexsive  con- 
sideration, the  numerous  hearings,  and 
the  calling  and  questioning  ol  witnesses 
on  this  matter  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  likewise  has  every  right 
to  be  presented  and  heard.  Ini  that  con- 
nection, the  concurrent  resoli  tion  came 
out  of  the  committee  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote.  I  therefore  want  to  a^ure  the 
Senate  that,  as  a  separate  proposal,  it 
will  be  brought  up  at  the  appropriate 
time  so  that  the  Senate  can  w(  irk  its  will 
on  that  particular  piece  of  legislation — 
as  we  will,  hopefully  and  in  U:  e  affirma- 
tive, on  the  pending  amendmcDt. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Pi  esident.  I 
ask  this  question  of  the  majoilty  leader 
only  as  a  single  Member  of  this  body. 
But  there  is  so  much  impoitance  at- 
tached to  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  that  I  wonder  would  it 
be  improper  to  suggest  that  tie  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  and  thi.t  we  take 
up  the  Mathias  resolution  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  certain]  v  is  proper 
to  make  that  request  but,  regretfully,  I 
will  have  to  decline  because  I  h  ave  stated 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  oi  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  to  lay  aside  the 
pending  legislation  until  it  is  aisposed  of 
in  orderly  fashion  and  in  harihony  with 
the  "5-o'clock  shadow"  ariangeraent 
which  has  been  worked  out  b^  the  joint 
leadership. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion for  two  reasons.  One.  it  is  rather 
obvious  to  most  Senators  here,  who  want 
to  see  the  resolution  done  away  with,  as 
does  the  President,  that  we  have  the 
rather  pressing  problem  of  the  extension 
of  the  debt  limit  which  I  thin  c  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  the  annua  calendar 
for  its  passage.  Am  I  wrong  on  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  bue.  It  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  montb .  If  some- 
thing is  not  done,  the  debt  ceilJ  ag  reverts 
from  $370  bUlion  or  $380  bilion  down 
to  around  $363  billion,  as  I  re(;all.  What 
the  administration  is  requesting  is  an 
$18-billion  increase  above  tJie  ceiling 
which  expires  at  the  end  of  tl  is  month. 
However,  we  could  always  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  continuing  resolution  on 
the  debt  ceiling,  to  keep  it  at  ti  le  present 
level  while  we  dispose  of  the  urms  sales 
legislation  pending  before  the  Senate, 
which  I  think  is  itself  long  overdue — 
having  already  gone  6  weekj.  As  well 
as  I  can  determine,  there  Is  a  a  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  SenEitor  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  MiLi.Es) .  an  amendiaent  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macituson)  dealing  with  the  ship- 
ment of  gas  from  Okinawa  to  the  United 
States.  There  Is  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkx)  dealing  with  the  Gr^k  situa- 
tion, and  an  amendment  to  be  pffered  by 


the  distinguished  acting  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) .  on  which  he  is  keeping  his  options 
open. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  tlmt  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  might  call  up.  I  have  not  made 
up  mi  mind  as  yet.  I  was  trying  to  figure 
out  a  timetable.  We  have  a  weekend 
coming  up  and  Ions  night  sessions.  The 
5  o'clock  agreement  has  pretty  well  pre- 
cluded any  discussion  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  It  is.  I  might  say, 
a  built-in  filibuster  in  a  way.  I  know  that 
it  was  not  intended  that  way. 

We  have  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
the  Senate.  And  I  admire  tlie  majority 
leader  for  making  the  suggestion.  How- 
ever, would  it  be  possible,  in  tlie  opinion 
of  the  majority  leader,  that  we  might  get 
to  a  vote  on  the  Dole  amendment  some- 
time this  afternoon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I   would   think  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  there 

are  not  many  Senators  here.  I  thought 

that  some  debate  should  develop  a  little 

later  on. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  But  is  there  a  pos- 
sibility of  getting  a  vote  this  afternoon? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know.  The 
Senate  has  been  debating  the  Cooper- 
Church  proposal  for  6  weeks  now.  The 
pending  amendment  is  perhaps  a  more 
important  one.  I  think  that  it  should  be 
discussed.  If  it  were  taken  up  and  con- 
sidered as  a  concurrent  resolution,  it 
would  have,  of  course,  a  few  hours  of 
discussion. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said,  this  Involves  an  Important  consti- 
tutional question.  It  has  constitutional 
Implications  as  between  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  would  hope  we  would  be  able 
to  vote  on  the  Dole  amendment  this  af- 
ternoon and  perhaps  on  one  other. 
Whether  we  will  be  able  to  do  so  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  However,  if  we  do  not 
finish  the  pending  business  by  the  time 
we  adjourn  on  the  second  of  July,  we 
shall  have  to  come  back  to  this  matter 
after  we  return  from  a  very  brief  Inde- 
pendence Day  recess. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  really 
makes  no  difference.  I  do  hate  to  see  the 
Senate  operate  on  a  12-hour  basis.  If  we 
stopped  to  consider  the  welfare  of  this 
institution  and,  Incidraitally.  the  admin- 
istration, all  Senators  would  be  far  bet- 
ter off  by  cooperating  to  expedite  the 
business  in  an  orderly  way  so  that  we 
would  not  have  to  imdergo  12-hour  ses- 
sions. 

My  wife  is  in  Montana.  I  have  lots  of 
time.  I  sleep  very  well.  I  do  not  need  too 
much  slumber  in  fact  to  be  reinvlgorated 
each  morning.  But  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  be  aware  of  what  confronts 
it.  Only  the  Senate  can  change  what  has 
occurred  by  showing  a  little  more  sense, 
by  employing  fewer  dilatory  procedures, 
and  by  demonstrating  a  Uttle  more  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  siiggest  that  we  went  into  session 
at  10  o'clock  this  morning  and  have 
stood  in  recess,  as  we  did  yesterday.  It 
would    be   my    thought    that   someone 
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could  have  been  on  the  floor  from  among 
those  who  support  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  or  oppose  the  Dole  amend- 
ment and  spent  some  time  discussing 
tJx>se  amendments,  instead  of  waiting 
until  2:30.  at  wliich  time  there  is  two 
and  a  lialf  hours  left  in  which  to  dis- 
cu:>s  the  matter.  And  knowing  the  gen- 
tlemen involved  in  the  discussion,  two 
and  a  lialf  hours  go  by  rather  flectiiigly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true.  And 
the  older  one  gets,  the  faster  time  goes. 
But  I  would  point  out  that  tiiere  have 
been  dilatorj-  tactics  used  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  and,  I  must  say  incidentally, 
on  the  Democratic  side  as  well. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  act  like  school 
boys  who  have  not  been  instructed  by 
the  teacher  as  to  how  to  conduct  oui- 
selves. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  referring  to  17-year-olds  and  not 
18-year-olds. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  17-year-olds.  yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  mentioned  a  lot  of  other  amend- 
ments, possibly  one  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

I  would  be  very  willing  to  have  a 
limitation  on  debate  on  all  other  amend- 
ments. However,  after  6  weeks  of  fili- 
bustering on  the  Cooper-Cliurch  amend- 
ment, it  seems  to  be  very  unfair  to  have 
a  time  limitation  on  this  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  on  all  other  amend- 
ments so  that  we  can  bring  the  bill  to 
a  vote  before  the  1st  of  July,  I  would  not 
object. 

I  understood  generally,  without  it  be- 
ing in  writing,  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  others  were  en- 
gaging in  a  filibuster  until  July  1  so 
that  they  could  then  say  that  the  troops 
are  out  of  Cambodia.  That  was  a  sort  of 
tacit  understanding.  Nothing  could  be 
done  about  it,  and  I  was  not  about  to 
try. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  understand  the  argument  for 
prolonging  the  debate  on  the  legislation 
until  the  troops  are  out  of  Cambodia  by 
the  first  of  next  month.  They  wiU  be  out; 
I  am  very  sure  of  that.  I  believe  implicitly 
what  the  President  has  said.  But  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  does  not  go 
into  effect  until  that  happens. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  made  a 
very  good  suggestion.  And  frankly,  let  me 
say  before  I  approach  the  acting  minor- 
ity leader  with  a  unanimous-consent 
proposal,  that  in  my  opinion  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was  not  delay- 
ing the  Senate  on  yesterday.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  have  a  vote  on  his  amendment. 
The  delay  came  from  our  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  acting  minority 
leader  while  I  propose  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  there  be  2  hours 
spent  on  each  amendment  hereafter  and 
6  hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  to  the  majority  leader  in  this 
way.  As  he  well  knows,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  be  offered  on  our 
side.  I  certainly  could  not  respond  with- 
out checking  with  members  on  our  side. 
And  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that  and  will  try 
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to  give  the  majority  leader  some  kind  of 
answer  later  on  In  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  fair  enough.  Would  It  be  possible  on 
the  Democratic  side  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  agree  to  a  time 
limitation  on  the  Dole  amendment,  so 
that  in  tliat  way  a  good  precedent  might 
be  set  and  the  other  side  perhaps  could 
agree? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  could  cite  me  a  good  example 
of  a  good  precedent  In  the  Senate,  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  probably  could. 
But  it  would  probably  take  a  week  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  can 
cite  an  example,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  the  answer  is 
no. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Byed 
of  Virginia) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


guished  Senators  just  referred  to,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  9:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  modified 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn  im- 
til  10  a  jn.  tomorrow.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HANSEN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  Journal  tomorrow  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  one-half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR CHURCH  AND  SENATOR 
FULBRIGHT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  tomorrow  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  <Mr.  Chxjrch)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fin.BRiCHT)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  one-half 
hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSA(^nON  OF  ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  two  distin- 


AMENDMENT      OF      THE     FOREIGN 
AOLITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  that  particularly  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
could  participate  in  the  consideration  of 
this  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion becaiise  it  is  essentially  a  constitu- 
tional question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  down  in  the  well  and  else- 
where in  the  Chamber?    

The  PRBSroma  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  la 
deeply  interested  in  this  question  and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  Is  deeply  Interested  In  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  constitutional 
question  which,  as  I  see  It,  primarily  In- 
volves the  role  of  the  Senate  in  our  con- 
stitutional system.  This  has  been  the 
central  question,  highlighted  by  the 
passage  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
It  is  far  more  Important  than  just  what 
It.  in  Itself,  may  do.  and  what  effect  it 
may  have  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  or 
Cambodia.  It  Is  part  of  the  situation  to 
which  the  cOTnmltments  resolution  last 
year  was  directed. 

To  put  It  another  way.  the  question 
Involved  Is:  Does  the  Senate,  as  part  of 
the  Congress,  still  have,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  responsibility  for  the  dec- 
laration of  war,  the  initiation  of  war?  I 
think  It  does;  This  Is  a  matter  about 
which  It  Is  difficult  to  be  precise.  I  do  not 
think  that,  by  the  neglect  of  the  exerclae 
of  a  constitutional  power,  it  Is  lost,  or 
that  my  saying  It  or  anyone  else  saying 
It  changes  the  Constitution;  but  we  can 
create  a  psychology,  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  so  that  they  simply 
decline  to  exercise  or  use  a  particular 
power.  That  is  the  point  I  was  making 
yesterday. 

I  do  not  like  to  proceed  simply  to  give 
a  speech  I  have  already  gone  over  and 
that  has  been  ready  a  long  time  without 
the  participation  In  the  discussion  by 
Senators  such  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  (rf 
time  on  this  matter  and  who  is  recog- 
nized as  a  great  authority  and  expert  on 
the  Constitution.  I  have  a  few  remarks 
to  make  and  I  do  h(H>e  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  participate. 

Before  I  start  my  prepared  speech  I 
want  to  say  one  word  about  the  com- 
ments of  the  distingtushed  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  last  night,  which  appar- 


parently  received  a  great  reaction  from 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Unfortunately, 
I  did  not  have  any  notice  that  he  was 
going  to  speak  so  fully  about  an  incident 
and  the  comments  I  had  made,  but  in 
the  Record  which  I  saw  this  morning 
I  am  bound  to  say  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
misconstrued  the  whole  thrust  of  my 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Dole  amendment  at  this  time. 

He  said,  as  shown  on  page  20823  of 
the  Record,  that  I  was  objecting  to  the 
amendment  because  hearings  had  not 
been  held  on  It.  He  stated: 

I  heard  him  tell  the  Senator  from  Karisas 
that  because  of  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been 
here  long,  he  had  not  come  to  realize  the  real 
values  and  traditions  of  thl£  noble  body 
which,  said  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  re- 
posed in  the  coounittee,  and  that  the  au- 
dacity that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vf^mum  in  his  youthful  exuberance  had  dis- 
played in  daring  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  that  had  not  been  considered  in  the 
great  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
something  that  clearly  needed  to  be  rebuked. 

Well,  of  course,  I  do  not  think  I  said 
that  at  all.  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
say  that.  On  the  contrary.  I  said  the 
opposite,  that  this  matter  had  been  con- 
sidered at  length  by  hearings  and  in  ex- 
ecutive sessions  of  the  committee.  I  said 
a  thorough  and  a  good  report  had  been 
issued  on  it.  The  last  thing  I  would  say 
was  that  it  did  not  have  any  hearings. 

My  objection  is  that,  having  done  it  in 
the  regiilar  fashion,  having  been  given 
adequate  and  full  hearings,  having  had 
the  proposal  reported  by  the  ccHnmittee, 
it  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  8«iate 
in  a  regular  manner  with  some  notice  to 
the  Members  involved.  We  certainly  had 
no  notice  that  It  would  be  brought  up  in 
this  way.  The  matter  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered on  the  basis  of  the  report  and  the 
reasoning  that  had  gone  into  the  report, 
and,  if  there  were  disagreement.  It  might 
then  be  contested  and  argued  and  de- 
bated on  the  floor  in  an  orderly  manner. 

As  I  have  already  indicated.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  most  important  part  of  this 
consideration  Is  the  understanding  that 
is  generated  by  a  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  by  such  colleagues  as  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ehvin),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  ,  who  Is  also  a  very  distinguished 
legal  mind,  or  other  Senators.  All  I  wish 
to  do  is  correct  the  Record,  that  I  was 
not  complaining  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  had  not  heard  this 
amendment.  I  was  complaining  that, 
having  heard  It  at  length,  its  actions 
should  be  given  some  deference  hace. 
that  is.  it  should  be  recognized  as  a 
standing  committee  created  by  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  and  what  It  does  should 
be  taken  seriously  enough  to  be  heard  in 
the  regular  order. 

So  the  criticism  or  suggestion  that  I 
was  complaining  about  its  not  having 
been  heard  was  in  error,  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  completely  correct.  As  a  matter 
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[  did  say 


of  fact,  my  recollection  is  that     

that  In  this  particular  case  it  lad  been 
considered  by  the  Committee  oi  i  Foreign 
Relations,  but  that  the  Senator  If  rom  Ar- 
kansas. I  thought,  was  unnecessarily  re- 
buking the  Senator  from  Kansa  5  because 
he  presumed  to  have  anticiprted  that 
report  and  offered  in  advance  ai  i  amend- 
ment dealing  with  that  matter.  The  Sen- 
ator is  absolutely  right  about  his  posi- 
tion, and  the  Senator  from  Ne  v  Hamp- 
shire intended  to  represent  i  in  that 
manner. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Well,  later.  In  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  his  statement,  th ;  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  does  reler  to  the 
fact,  which  appears  a  little  later  on  down 
on  the  same  page,  and  I  will  r;ad  it: 

Then  one  by  one.  we  have  had  t  II  of  these 
amendments.  And  I  do  not  doubt  that  they 
are  worthy  amendments.  Like  Br  ntus.  they 
are  all  honorable,  but  I  do  so  wlsi  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkiinsas  who 
undertook  to  rebuke  and  to  look  down  his 
nos«  at  the  poor  young  Senator  fr  )m  Kansas 
■who  dared  to  offer  an  amendme  nt  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  that  had  not  biien  offered 
and  considered  by  the  Committee  jn  Foreign 
Relations,  were  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
bad  been  considered  by  the  great  sanctified 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations 

Well,  if  I  looked  down  my  n  3se,  I  was 
not  aware  of  it.  but.  anyway,  tY  e  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  a  very  eloquent  orator, 
and  I  noticed  he  got  a  number  of  laughs, 
which  is  most  unusual.  If  anyone  has 
talent  enough  to  generate  a  laugh  in 
times  like  this,  he  deserves  a  'chromo." 
as  my  mother  used  to  say.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  brought  i ,  talent  to 
this  body  unequaled  by  anyboc  y. 

But,  to  set  the  record  straiuht,  I  was 
not  complaining  that  this  matt  »r  had  not 
had  a  hearing.  It  had  had  u  hearing. 
What  I  was  complaining  abou  .  was  that 
the  Senator  had  chosen  to  ignore  this 
body's  own  constituted  committee.  That 
is  not  comparable  to  the  sit  nation  of 
offering  an  amendment  on  the  Boor  to  an 
appropriations  or  any  other  bi  J  that  has 
not  had  a  hearing  by  anybody  at  all. 
That  Is  quite  a  different  matt*  r.  At  least 
that  I  think  should  be  kept  ;  traight. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton)  had.  by  piearrange- 
ment,  an  understanding  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  to  whom  he  wished 
to  put  certain  questions.  I  ssk  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yl;ld  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  withoul  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  for  that  puipose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE!:.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  m  »ne,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  he  distin- 
guished Saiator  from  Arkaiuas  for  his 
courtesy.  I  would  like  to  proi»ound  cer- 
tain questions  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, the  author  and  principal  sponsor  of 
amendment  No.  715. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  queiition? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  pleaded  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presldeiit,  I  do  not 
object  to  this  procedure,  but  t  came  here 
really  to  hear  the  Senator  frpm  Arkan- 
sas. May  I  ask  him  when  he  expects  to 
resume  the  floor? 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  remain 
for  a  few  minutes  to  hear  some  pearls 
of  wisdom  from  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  another,  manda- 
tory meeting,  and  I  really  should  be  there, 
but  I  will  remain  for  now. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  would  be  of  interest  for  the  Senate 
to  discover  what  might  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  which  is  the  gravamen  of  the 
Etole  Amendment  No.  715.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  get  at  that  would  be  to  pro- 
pound some  questions  to  the  principal 
author  of  the  amendment  (Mr.  Dole). 
If  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  respond  to 
these  questions,  then  perhaps  we  might 
see  a  little  better  down  the  road  where 
we  would  be  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted  and  subsequently  enacted  by  the 
House  and  later  signed  by  the  President. 
First.  I  would  like  to  ask.  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  under  what 
authority  troops  are  presently  stationed 
or  found  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  respond  with  the 
knowledge  gained  in  the  short  time  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  I  arrived  at  the  same 
time. 

On  July  1,  1964,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 17,000  troops  in  Vietnam.  At  the 
end  of  Aug\ist  1964  there  were  18,000 
troops  in  South  Vietnam.  By  June  of 
1965  there  were  some  52,000  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  John- 
son administration  and  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration based  their  commitment  in 
Vietnam  on  a  number  of  factors:  First, 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  which  was 
almost  luianimously  approved  by  the 
Senate:  second,  pledges  made  of  promised 
support  by  three  successive  Presidents  of 
the  United  States;  third,  an  assistance 
program  that  was  granted  aimually  be- 
ginning in  1965  by  a  bipartisan  majority 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress;  fourth,  the 
declaration  which  we  joined  our  SEATO 
and  ANZUS  allied  in  making;  fifth,  our 
ministerial  council  meetings  in  1964  and 
1965;  and  finally,  of  course,  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  itself,  which  was  ap- 
proved Augiist  10,  1964,  by  a  combined 
vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  of  514  to  2. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  recitation  of  how  the  Johnson 
and  Kennedy  administrations,  especially 
the  Johnson  administration,  may  have 
viewed  their  authorization  to  go  into 
Southeast  Asia;  but  my  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  as  author  of 
amendment  715,  was  under  what  author- 
ity is  the  present  President,  in  the  month 
of  June  1970.  found  in  Southeast  Asia? 
What  does  he  consider  to  be  the  present 
authority  for  the  presence  of  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
representation  just  made  would  Indicate, 
of  course,  that  they  were  there  In  Janu- 
ary of  1969,  when  President  Nixon  took 
office.  I  considered  and  voted  for  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  as  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  and  am  aware  of  that  resolu- 
tion. I  frankly  did  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary at  that  time,  to  become  more  in- 


volved in  South  Vietnam.  It  may  have 
been  necessary  at  that  time,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  others  pointed 
out,  to  give  oome  direction  and  support 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

That  was  during  a  time  of  escalation,  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  an 
instrument  of  escalation.  It  was  sort  of 
the  "get  in"  resolution  passed  by  Con- 
gress. Now  we  are  in  the  process  of  get- 
ting out.  We  are  not  in  the  process  of  es- 
calation at  this  time,  so  I  do  not  know 
quite  how  to  respond  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  except  to 
say  that  now  we  aie  now  deescalating. 
We  are  bringing  troops  home.  The  troop 
level  has  been  reduced  by  115,500  men. 
Another  50,000  reduction  has  been  an- 
nounced and  will  be  carried  out  by  Oc- 
tober 15:  and  another  100,000  by  next 
May  1.  Now  we  are  in  a  process  of  dis- 
engagement: we  are  not  in  a  process  of 
escalation.  I  would  point  out,  the  com- 
mittee report  which  accompanied  the  res- 
olution to  the  Senate  floor  in  August  of 
1964,  contained  the  following  statement: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  189  Is  patterned 
quite  closely  upon  precedents  afforded  by 
similar  resolutions:  the  Formosa  resolution 
of  1955.  the  Middle  East  resolution  of  1957. 
and  the  Cuba  resolution  of  1962. 

The  phrasing  in  section  2,  "In  accordance 
with  its  obligations  under  the  Southea.st 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty."  compre- 
hends the  understanding  in  that  treaty  that 
the  U.S.  response  in  the  context  of  article 
IV(1)  is  confined  to  Communist  aggression. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  U.S.  as- 
sistance, as  comprehended  by  section  2.  will 
be  furnished  only  on  request  and  only  to  a 
signatory  or  a  state  covered  by  the  protocol 
to  the  SELATO  Treaty.  The  protocol  states 
are  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam. 

So  I  say  that  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion was  only  one  in  a  series  of  justifica- 
tions or  reasons  for  commitment  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  that  as  to  its  repeal, 
as  stated  on  March  12,  1970,  in  a  letter 
from  H.  D.  Torbert,  Jr.,  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
J.  WiLLMM  FuLBRicHT,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

We  neither  advocate  nor  oppose  congres- 
sional action — with  reference  to  the  Ton- 
kin Oulf  resolution. 

The  point,  I  might  say.  Is  that  this 
administration  has  not  relied  upon  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and  does  not 
now  rely  upon  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. I  assume  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri favors  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  There  is  no  opposition  to  its 
repeal  from  the  administration.  They 
are  not  relying  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  They  have  not  relied  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  There  has 
been  no  escalation  by  this  administra- 
tion. There  has  been  no  escalation  in 
the  number  of  troops  nor  in  the  bomb- 
ing. 

That  is  my  response. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  Interject,  just  to  clarify,  this 
inquiry?  The  Senator  says  they  do  not 
rely  on  it.  What  do  they  rely  on? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I 
believe  they  rely  primarily  on  the  fact 
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that,  on  January  20,  1969,  there  were 
550,000  troops  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
President  is  charged  with  their  protec- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

I  believe  the  President  relies  on  the 
facts,  and  the  facts  have  been  cited,  and 
the  President  is  in  the  process  of  disen- 
gagement, not  as  rapidly  as  some  would 
like,  but  I  believe  he  is  relying  on  the 
fact  that  we  were  there,  that  when  he 
took  tlie  oath  of  office  American  troops 
were  there,  and  that  he  had  a  duty  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  which  we  have 
discussed  at  some  length  in  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks,  not  only  to  protect  American 
troops  but,  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
announced  last  May,  to  pursue  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Vietnamization  program  and 
to  bring  those  troops  home. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  quite  certain  I  fathcm  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying.  If  I  am  doing  him  an  in- 
justice, I  am  sure  he  will  correct  me,  but 
I  take  it  he  is  saying  that  one  item  we 
can  definitely  eliminate  is  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  under  no  circumstances 
and  imder  no  set  of  facts  says  he  is  re- 
lying on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
at  all ;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  From  what  I  understand  of 
the  administration's  position,  I  think 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  There  are  400,000- 
plus  troops  now  in  Soutli  Vietnam,  in 
various  stages  of  demobilization,  deesca- 
lation,  or  whatever  term  is  applicable, 
but  there  are  400,000-plus  troops  there.  I 
take  it  they  are  there  under  some  au- 
thority, either  constitutional,  statutory, 
or  by  treaty.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right.  Basically  it  is 
constitutional  authority — the  same  con- 
stitutional authority  President  Kennedy 
had.  President  Tniman  had.  President 
Eisenhower  had,  and  President  Johnson 
had. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Missoiul 
has  the  floor.  Will  he  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  finish  this  series  of  interro- 
gations first,  if  I  may. 

May  we  eliminate,  by  the  process  of 
elimination,  some  of  the  others?  We  have 
eliminated  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. That  is  not  our  authorization  for 
being  there. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  I  might  respond.  That 
may  have  been  used  at  the  time  as  a 
Justification  for  having  more  troops 
there.  At  that  time,  as  I  recall,  we  were, 
of  course,  threatened.  The  Turner  Joy, 
tlie  Maddox,  and  other  ships  were  threat- 
ened on  the  high  seas;  at  least  that  was 
the  rerwrt  many  of  us  had.  We  believed 
that  report,  and  some  of  us  still  believe  it. 
But  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was 
important  because  it  did  give  new  im- 
petus; it  did  provide  a  rallying  point  for 
America;  and  it  gave  President  Johnson 
an  opportimity,  which  I  supported,  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  troops  in  South 
Vietnam,  with  congressional  support. 

Let  me  say  that  President  Johnson  did 
consult  with  the  leaders.  He  ccxisulted 
with  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives and  the  Senate  after  there  had 
already  been  retaliation,  but  there  was 
consultation.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution was  used  quite  broadly.  I  shared 
some  of  the  apprehension  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  with  reference  to  its  in- 
terpretation, and  perhaps  some  of  the 
abuses,  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. Bat  we  were  there,  American  mili- 
tary personnel  were  in  South  Vietnam 
prior  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
this  is  the  point  I  am  making,  so  we  do 
not  rely  on  it  for  getting  out. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  bit  more  confused  now.  I  thought  I  was 
on  the  track  of  clarification. 

At  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution, which  was  passed  in  August  1964, 
there  were  in  South  Vietnam  some 
20,000-odd  troops 

Mr  DOLE.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  At  the  time  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  re.solution,  in  Augtist 
1964.  am  I  correct  that  there  were  some 
20,000  troops  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right.  I  mistak- 
enly said  earlier  180,000.  There  were 
about  18.000 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  16,000  to  18.000. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  18,000  or  20,000 
at  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution;  and  there  are  today  in  ex- 
cess of  400,000  troops  in  South  Vietnam — 
which  I  admit,  of  course.  Is  a  reduction 
from  the  high  of  550,000  plus. 

But  my  questioii  sigain  is,  does  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  insofar  as  the  Senator  knows, 
rely  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  as 
has  authorization  for  having  more  than 
400,000  troops  m  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Of  course,  I  am  not  certain 
what  the  President  may  have  in  mind, 
but  it  may  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  if  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  no  objection,  a  paper 
entitled  "Legality  of  United  States  Par- 
ticipation In  Defense  of  Vietnam,"  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  State,  Office 
of  the  Legal  Adviser,  dated  March  4, 
1966,  which  covers  the  very  basic  ques- 
tions now  being  asked.  I  can  recite  from 
that  document,  but  it  might  be  well  to 
have  it  in  the  Record  in  full. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Lkjautt  or  Unfted  States  Pabticipa- 

TION    IN    the    DEIXNSE    OF    VIET-NAM 

(This  legal  memorandum  was  prepared  by 
Leonard  C.  Meeker,  Legal  Adviser  of  the  De- 
partment, and  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relation  on  March  8.) 

I.  THE  XTHTTtD  STATES  AND  SOTTTH  VIXT-NAIC 
HAVE  THE  SIGHT  I7NDEK  INTERNATIONAI,  LAW 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  COLLECTIVE  DEFENSE 
OF   SOT7TR    TIET-NAU    AGAINST   ASSCSD    ATTACK 

In  response  to  requests  from  the  CKivem- 
ment  of  South  Vlet-Nam.  the  United  States 
has  been  assisting  that  country  in  defending 
Itself  against  armed  attack  from  the  Commu- 
nist North.  This  attack  has  taken  the  forms 
of  externally  supported  subversion,  clandes- 
tine supply  of  arms,  infiltration  of  armed 
personnel,  and  most  recently  the  sending 
of  regular  units  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
army  Into  the  South. 

International  law  has  long  recognized  the 
right  of  individual  and  collective  self-defense 
against  armed  attack.  South  Viet-Nam  and 


the  United  State  are  engaging  In  such  <x>l- 
lective  defense  consistently  with  interna- 
tional law  and  with  United  States  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

A.  South  Viet-Nam  is  being  tubjected  to 
armed  attack  by  Communirt  North  Viet- 
Nam 

The  Geneva  accords  of  1954  established 
a  demarcation  line  between  North  Viet-Nam 
and  South  Viet-Nam.'  They  provided  for 
withdrawals  of  military  forces  Into  the  re- 
spective zones  north  and  south  of  this  line. 
The  accords  prohibited  the  use  of  either 
zone  for  the  resumption  of  hostiUtles  or  to 
•further  an  aggressive  policy." 

During  the  5  years  following  the  Geneva 
conference  of  1954,  the  Hanoi  regime  devel- 
ojjed  a  covert  political-military  organiza- 
tion in  South  Viet-Nam  based  on  Commu- 
nist cadres  It  had  ordered  to  stay  in  the 
South,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  accords.  The  activities  of  this  covert 
organization  were  directed  toward  the  kid- 
naping and  assassination  of  civilian  offi- 
cials— acts  of  terrorism  that  were  perpetrated 
in  increasing  numbers. 

In  the  3-year  period  from  1959  to  1961,  the 
North  Vlet-Nam  regime  mflltrated  an  esti- 
mated 10.000  men  Into  the  South.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  13,000  additional  personnel  were 
infiltrated  In  1962,  and,  by  the  end  of  1964. 
North  Vlet-Nam  may  weU  have  moved  over 
40X>00  armed  and  unarmed  guerrillas  Into 
South  Vlet-Nam. 

The  International  Control  Commission  re- 
ported m  1962  the  findings  of  Its  Legal  Com- 
mittee : 

"There  is  evidence  to  show  that  arms, 
armed  and  unarmed  personnel,  munitions 
and  other  supplies  have  been  sent  from  the 
Zone  in  the  North  to  the  Zone  in  the  South 
with  the  objective  of  supporting,  organiz- 
ing and  canVlng  out  hostile  activities,  in- 
cluding armed  attacks,  directed  against  the 
Armed  Forces  and  Administration  of  the 
Zone  In  the  South. 

•There  is  evidence  that  the  PAVN  I  People'.? 
Army  of  Viet  Nam]  has  allowed  the  Zone  In 
the  North  to  be  used  for  Inciting,  encourag- 
ing and  supporting  hostile  activities  in  the 
Zone  in  the  South,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  Administration  in  the  South." 

Beginning  in  1964,  the  Communists  appar- 
ently exhausted  their  reservoir  of  South- 
erner's who  had  gone  North.  Since  then  the 
greater  number  of  men  infiltrated  into  the 
South  have  been  native-born  North  Vietnam- 
ese. Most  recently,  Hanoi  has  begun  to  In- 
filtrate elements  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
army  In  Increasingly  larger  numbers.  Today, 
there  Is  evidence  that  nine  regiments  of 
regular  North  Vietnamese  forces  are  fighting 
in  organized  units  In  the  South. 

In  the  guerrilla  war  in  Vlet-Nam,  the  ex- 
ternal aggression  from  the  North  Is  the 
critical  military  element  of  the  Insurgency, 
although  It  Is  unacknowledged  by  North 
Viet-Nam.  In  these  circumstances,  an  "armed 
attack"  Is  not  as  easily  fixed  by  date  and 
hour  as  In  the  case  of  traditional  warfare. 
However,  the  infiltration  of  thousands  of 
armed  men  clearly  constitutes  an  "armed  at- 
tack" under  any  reasonable  definition.  There 
may  be  some  question  as  to  the  exact  date 
at  which  North  Vlet-Nam's  aggression  grew 
into  an  "armed  attack,"  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  It  had  occurred  before  February 
1965. 

B.  IntematioTial  late  recognizes  the  right  of 
individual  and  collective  self-defense 
against  armed  attack 

International  law  has  traditionally  recog- 
nized the  right  of  self-defense  against  armed 
attack.  This  proposition  has  been  asserted 
by  writers  on  International  law  through  the 
several  centuries  In  which  the  modem  law  of 
nations  has  developed.  The  proposition  has 
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been  act«d  on  numerous  times 
ments  throughout  modern  history 
principle  of  self-defense  against 
tack  is  universally  recognized  anc 

The  Charter  of  the  United 
eluded  at  the  end  of  World  War 
i.n  Important  limitation  on  the 
by  United  Nations  members 
graph  4.  provides: 

"All  Members  shall  refrain  in 
national    relations    from   the 
of  force  against  the  territorial 
political   independence   of  any   s 
any  other  manner  inconsistent  wt 
poses  of  the  United  Nations." 

In  addition,  the  charter  embodii 
of  international   peacekeeping   tt 
organs    of    the    United    Nations 
sununarizes  these  structural 
stating   that   the  United   Nations 

"Confer  on  the  Security 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
national  peace  and  security,  and 
In  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
slbility  the  Security   Council 
behalf." 

However,   the  charter  expressly 
article  51  that  the  remaining 
the  charter — including  the 
tide   2,    paragraph    4,   and    the 
United     Nations     machinery     to 
peace — in  no  way  diminish  the 
of  self-defense  against  armed 
51  provides: 

"Nothing  in  the  present  Charte^ 
pair  the  inherent  right  of  indlv 
lective  self-defense  if  an  armed  at 
against    a   Member  of   the   Unlt^ 
until    the   Security    Council    has 
measures  necessary  to  maintain  i 
p>eace  and  security.  Measures  take^ 
bers   in   the  exercise   of   this   ri 
defense  shall  be  immediately 
Security  Council  and  shall  not 
affect  the  authority  and  responsi 
Security  Council  under  the  prese^ 
to  take  at  any  time  such  action 
necessary    in   order   to   maintain 
International  peace  and  security." 

Thus,  article  51  restates  and 
member  states  In  the  situations 
the   article,   a   long-recognized    j 
International   law.   The   article   is 
clause"  designed  to  make  clear  t 
provision  In  the  charter  shall  be 
to  impair  the  inherent  right  of  ; 
referred  to  in  article  51. 

Three  principal  objections  have 
against  the  availability  of  the 
Tldual  and  collective  self-defense 
of  VIet-Nam:  (1)  that  this  right 
In  the  case  of  an  armed  attack 
Nations  member;   |2)   that  It  does 
In  the  case  of  South  Vlet-Nam 
latter  is  not  an  independent  sov 
and   (3)    that  collective  self-i 
undertaken  only  by  a  regional 
operating  under  chapter  VIII  of 
Nations  Charter.  These  objectl 
be  considered  in  turn. 

C.    The    right    of   indiindual    and 
defense  applies  in  the  case  of 
Sam  whether  or  not  that  countr] 
ber  of  the  United  Nations 
1.  South  Viet-Nam  enjoys  the  rv 
defense— The  argument    that   th 
self-defense  is  available  only  to 
the  United  Nations  mistakes  the 
the  right  of  self-defense  and  the 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
tional  law  in  this  respect.  As  alre^y 
the  right  of  self-defense  against 
tack  is  an  Inherent  right  under 
law.  The  right  la  not  conferred  by 
and.  Indeed,  article  51   expressly 
that  the  right  Is  Inherent. 

The  charter  nowhere  contains 
slon  designed  to  deprive  nonmemtwrs 
right  of  self-defense  against  arm^ 
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Article  2,  paragraph  6.  does  charge  the  United 
Nations  with  responsibility  for  Insuring  that 
nonmember  states  act  in  accordance  with 
United  Nations  "principles  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  "  Protectloji  against 
asgresslon  and  self-defense  against  armed 
attack  are  Important  elements  in  the  whole 
charter  scheme  for  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security.  To  deprive 
nonmembers  of  their  inherent  right  of  self- 
defense  would  not  accord  with  the  principles 
of  the  organization,  but  would  instead  be 
prejudicial  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Thus  article  2,  paragraph  6 — and.  Indeed,  the 
rest  of  the  chapter — should  certainly  not  be 
construed  to  nullify  or  diminish  the  inherent 
defensive  rights  of  nonmembers. 

2.  The  United  States  has  the  right  to  assist 
in  the  defense  of  South  Viet-Nam  although 
the  latter  is  not  a  United  Nations  member. — 
The  cooperation  of  two  or  more  Interna- 
tional entitles  In  the  defense  of  one  or  both 
against  armed  attack  is  generally  referred 
to  as  collective  self-defense.  United  States 
participation  In  the  defense  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam  at  the  latter"s  request  Is  an  example  of 
collective  self-defense. 

The  United  States  is  entitled  to  exercise 
the  right  of  Individual  or  collective  self-de- 
fense against  armed  attack,  as  that  right 
exists  in  International  law.  subject  only  to 
treaty  limitations  and  obligations  undertaken 
by  this  country. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  United  States 
has  no  right  to  participate  In  the  collective 
defense  of  South  Viet-Nam  because  article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  speaks 
only  of  the  situation  "if  an  armed  attack 
occurs  against  a  ^ffmber  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." This  argtiment  is  without  substance. 

In  the  first  place,  article  51  does  not  Im- 
pose restrictions  or  cut  down  the  otherwise 
available  rights  of  United  Nations  members. 
By  its  own  terms,  the  article  preserves  an 
inherent  right.  It  Is  therefore,  necessary  to 
look  elsewhere  In  the  charter  for  any  obli- 
gation of  members  restricting  their  partici- 
pation In  collective  defense  of  an  entity  that 
Is  not  a  United  Nations  member. 

Article  2,  paragraph  4.  Is  the  principal 
provision  of  the  charter  Imposing  limita- 
tions on  the  use  of  force  by  members.  It 
states  that  they : 

"Shall  refrain  in  their  international  rela- 
tions from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  Integrity  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  state,  or  In  any  other  man- 
ner Inconsistent  with  the  Purpioses  of  the 
United  Nations." 

Action  taken  in  defense  against  armed  at- 
tack cannot  be  characterized  as  falling  within 
this  proscription.  The  record  of  the  San 
Francisco  conference  makes  clear  that  article 
2.  paragraph  4.  was  not  intended  to  restrict 
the  right  of  self-defense  against  armed 
attack.' 

One  will  search  In  vain  for  any  other  pro- 
vision in  the  charter  that  would  preclule 
United  States  participation  in  the  collective 
defense  of  a  nonmember.  The  fact  that  ar- 
ticle 51  refers  only  to  armed  attack  "against 
a  Member  of  the  United  Nations"  Implies  no 
intention  to  preclude  members  from  partic- 
ipating in  the  defense  of  nonmembers.  Any 
such  result  would  have  seriously  detrimental 
consequences  for  international  peace  and  se- 
curity and  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nation'  as  they  are 
set  forth  in  article  1  of  the  charter.'  The 
right  of  members  to  participate  in  the  defense 
of  nonmembers  is  upheld  by  leading  authori- 
ties on  international  law." 
D.    The    right   of   individual   and   collective 

self-defense  applies  whether  or  not  South 

Vietnam  is  regarded  as  an  independent  sov- 
ereign state 

1.  South  Viet-Nam  enjoys  the  right  of  self- 
defense. — It  has  been  asserted  that  the  con- 
flict In  Viet-Nam  is  "civil  strife"  in  which 
foreign  intervention  is  forbidden.  Those  who 
make  this  assertion  have  gone  so  far  as  to 


compart  Ho  Chi  Minhs  actions  in  Vlet-Nam 
with  the  efforts  of  President  Lincoln  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  during  the  American  Civil 
War.  Any  such  characterization  is  an  entire 
fiction  disregarding  the  actual  situation  in 
Viet-Nam.  The  Hanoi  regime  is  anything  but 
the  legitimate  government  of  a  unified  coun- 
try in  which  the  South  is  rebelling  against 
lawful  national  authority. 

The  Geneva  accords  of  1954  provides  for 
a  division  of  Viet-Nam  Into  two  zones  at  the 
17th  parallel.  Although  this  line  of  demarca- 
tion was  Intended  to  be  temporary,  it  was 
established  by  international  agreement, 
which  specifically  forbade  aggression  by  one 
zone  against  the  other. 

The  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  In  the  South 
has  been  recognized  as  a  separate  interna- 
tlc-'al  entity  by  approximately  60  govern- 
ments the  world  over.  It  has  been  admitted 
as  a  member  of  a  number  of  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  1957  voted  to 
recommend  South  Vlet-Nam  for  membership 
in  the  organization,  and  its  admission  was 
frustrated  only  by  the  veto  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  Security  Council. 

In  any  event  there  is  no  warrant  for  the 
suggestion  that  one  zone  of  a  temporarily 
divided  state— whether  It  be  Germany,  Korea, 
or  Vlet-Nam— can  be  legally  overrun  by 
armed  forces  from  the  other  zone,  crossing 
the  internationally  recognized  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  two.  Any  such  doc- 
trine would  subvert  the  International  agree- 
ment establishing  the  line  of  demarcation, 
and  would  pose  grave  dangers  to  interna- 
tional peace. 

The  action  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Korean  conflict  of  1950  clearly  established  the 
principle  that  there  is  no  greater  license  for 
one  zone  of  a  temporarily  divided  state  to 
attack  the  other  zone  than  there  is  for  one 
state  to  attack  another  state.  South  Viet- 
Nam  has  the  same  right  thfc„  South  Korea 
had  to  defend  Itself  and  to  organize 
collective  defense  against  an  armed  attack 
from  the  North.  A  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council  dated  June  25.  1950.  noted  "with 
grave  concern  the  armed  attack  upon  the 
Republic  of  Korea  by  forces  from  North 
Korea."  and  determined  "that  this  action 
constitutes  a  breach  of  the  peace." 

2.  The  United  States  is  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  collective  defense  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  u-hether  or  not  the  latter  is  regarded 
as  an  independent  sovereign  state. — As  stated 
earlier.  South  Vlet-Nam  has  been  recognized 
as  a  separate  international  entity  by  approxi- 
mately 60  governments.  It  has  been  admitted 
to  membership  in  a  number  of  the  United 
Nations  specialized  agencies  and  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  United  Nations  Organization 
only  by  the  Soviet  veto. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  charter  to  suggest 
that  Unl'ed  Nations  members  are  precluded 
from  participating  in  the  defense  of  a  recog- 
nized international  entity  against  armed  at- 
tack merely  because  the  entity  may  lack 
some  of  the  attributes  of  an  independent 
sovereign  state.  Any  such  result  would  have 
a  destructive  effect  on  the  stability  of  In- 
ternational engagements  such  as  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954  and  on  Internationally 
agreed  lines  of  demarcation.  Such  a  result, 
far  from  being  In  accord  with  the  charter 
and  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations, 
would  undermine  them  and  would  create 
new  dangers  to  international  peace  and 
security. 

£■.  The  United  Nations  Charter  does  not  limit 
the  right  of  self-defense  to  regional  or- 
ganizations 

Some  have  argued  that  collective  self-de- 
fense may  be  undertaken  only  by  a  regional 
arrangement  or  agency  operating  under  chap- 
ter VIII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Such 
an  assertion  Ignores  the  structure  of  the 
charter  and  the  practice  followed  In  the  more 
than  20  years  since  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations. 
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The  basic  proposition  that  rights  of  self- 
defense  are  not  Impaired  by  the  charter — 
as  expressly  stated  In  article  51 — Is  not  con- 
ditioned by  any  charter  provision  limiting 
the  application  of  this  proposition  to  col- 
lective defense  by  a  regional  arrangement  or 
agency.  The  structure  of  the  charter  rein- 
forces this  conclusion.  Article  51  appears  In 
chapter  VII  of  the  charter,  entitled  "Action 
With  Respect  to  Threats  to  the  Peace, 
Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and  Acts  of  Aggres- 
sion." whereas  chapter  VIII,  entitled  "Re- 
gional Arrangements,"  begins  with  article 
52  and  embraces  the  two  following  articles. 
The  records  of  the  San  Francisco  conference 
show  that  article  51  was  deliberately  placed 
In  chapter  VII  rather  than  chapter  ''III, 
"where  It  would  only  have  a  bearing  on  the 
regional  system." 

Under  article  51,  the  right  of  self-defense 
Is  available  against  any  armed  attack, 
whether  or  not  the  country  attacked  Is  a 
member  of  a  regional  arrangement  and  re- 
gardls&s  of  the  source  of  the  attack.  Chapter 
VIII,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  relations 
among  members  of  a  regional  arrangement 
or  agency,  and  authorizes  regional  action  as 
appropriate  for  dealing  with  "local  disputes." 
Tills  distinction  has  been  recognized  ever 
since  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  in 
1945. 

For  example,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  has 
operated  as  a  collective  security  arrangement, 
designed  to  take  common  measures  in  prep- 
aration against  the  eventuality  of  an  armed 
attack  for  which  collective  defense  under  ar- 
ticle 51  would  be  required.  Similarly,  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  was  de- 
signed as  a  collective  defense  arrangement 
under  article  51.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
emphasized  this  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
1954. 

By  contrast,  article  1  of  the  Charter  of 
Bogoti  (1948).  establishing  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  expressly  declares 
that  the  organization  Is  a  regional  agency 
within  the  United  Nations.  Indeed,  chapter 
Vin  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  was 
Included  primarily  to  take  account  of  the 
functioning  of  the  inter-American   system. 

In  sum,  there  Is  no  basis  In  the  United 
Nations  Charter  for  contending  that  the 
right  of  self-defense  against  armed  attack 
Is  limited  to  collective  defense  by  a  regional 
organization. 

F.  The  United  States  has  fulfilled  its  obli- 
gations to  the  United  Nations 

A  further  argument  has  been  made  that 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  con- 
ferred on  United  Nations  organs — and.  in 
particular,  on  the  Security  Council — exclu- 
sive power  to  act  against  aggression.  Again, 
the  express  language  of  article  51  contradicts 
that  assertion.  A  victim  of  armed  attack  is 
not  required  to  forgo  Individual  or  collec- 
tive defense  of  its  territory  until  such  time 
as  the  United  Nations  organizes  collective 
action  and  takes  appropriate  measures.  To 
the  contrary,  article  51  clearly  states  that 
the  right  of  self-defense  may  be  exercised 
"until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the 
measures  necessary  to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security."  • 

As  indicated  earlier,  article  51  Is  not  lit- 
erally applicable  to  the  Viet-Nam  situation 
since  South  Vlet-Nam  Is  not  a  member.  How- 
ever, reasoning  by  analogy  from  article  61 
and  adopting  its  provisions  as  an  appropri- 
ate guide  for  the  conduct  of  members  In 
a  case  like  Vlet-Nam,  one  can  only  conclude 
that  United  States  actions  are  fully  In  accord 
with  this  country's  obligations,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  NaUons. 

Article  51  requires  that: 

"Meastiree  taken  by  Members  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  of  self-defense  shall  be  Im- 
mediately reported  to  the  Security  Council 
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and  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  Sectirlty  Cotincll 
under  the  present  Charter  to  take  at  any 
time  such  action  as  It  deems  necessary  In 
order  to  maintain  or  restore  International 
peace  and  seciu-ity." 

The  United  States  has  reported  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  measures  it  has  taken  in 
countering  the  Communist  aggression  in 
Vlet-Nam.  In  August  1964  the  United  States 
asked  the  Council  to  consider  the  situation 
created  by  North  Vietnamese  attacks  on 
United  States  destroyers  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf.'  The  Council  thereafter  met  to  debate 
the  question,  but  adopted  no  resolutions. 
Twice  In  February  1965  the  United  States 
sent  additional  reports  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil on  the  conflict  In  Vlet-Nam  and  on  the 
additional  measures  taken  by  the  United 
States  In  the  collective  defense  of  South 
Vietnam.'"  In  January  1966  the  United 
States  formally  submitted  the  Vlet-Nam 
question  to  the  Security  Council  for  its  con- 
sideration and  introduced  a  draft  resolution 
calling  for  discussions  looking  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the  Ge- 
neva accords.' : 

At  no  time  has  the  Council  taken  any 
action  to  restore  peace  and  security  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  Council  has  not  ex- 
pressed criticism  of  United  States  actions. 
Indeed,  since  the  United  States  submission 
of  January  1966,  members  of  the  Council 
have  been  notably  reluctant  to  proceed  with 
any  consideration  of  the  Viet-Nam  question. 

The  conclusion  is  clear  that  the  United 
States  has  in  no  way  acted  to  interfere  with 
United  Nations  consideration  of  the  conflict 
In  Vlet-Nam.  On  the  contrary,  the  United 
States  has  requested  United  Nations  consid- 
eration, and  the  Council  has  not  seen  fit 
to  act. 

G.  International  law  does  not  require  a 
declaration  of  tear  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  taking  measures  of  self-defense  against 
armed  attack 

The  existence  or  absence  of  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  is  not  a  factor  In  determining 
whether  an  international  use  of  force  Is  law- 
ful as  a  matter  of  International  law.  The 
United  Nations'  Charter's  restrictions  focus 
on  the  manner  and  purpose  of  Its  use  and 
not  on  any  formalities  of  announcement. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  would  not  place  any  obli- 
gations on  either  side  in  the  conflict  by 
which  that  side  would  not  be  bound  in  any 
event.  The  rules  of  international  law  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  hostilities  in  an 
International  armed  conflict  apply  regardless 
of  any  declaration  of  war. 

H.  Summ^ary 

The  analysis  set  forth  above  shows  that 
South  Viet-Nam  has  the  right  In  present 
circumstances  to  defend  itself  against  armed 
attack  from  the  North  and  to  organize  a 
collective  self-defense  with  the  participation 
of  others.  In  response  to  requests  from  South 
Vlet-Nam,  the  United  States  has  been  par- 
ticipating in  that  defense,  both  through  mili- 
tary action  within  South  Vlet-Nam  and  ac- 
tions taken  directly  against  the  aggressor  In 
North  Viet-Nam.  This  participation  by  the 
trnited  States  Is  In  conformity  with  interna- 
tional law  and  Is  consistent  with  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

n.  THE  TTNrrED  STATES  HAS  tTNOERTAKEN  COM- 
MITMENTS TO  ASSIST  SOUTH  VIETNAM  IN  DE- 
PENDING rrSEL.F  AGAINST  COMMUNIST  ACGRKS- 
SION    FBOM  THE  NOSTH 

The  United  States  has  made  commitments 
and  given  assurances,  in  various  forms  and 
at  different  times,  to  assist  in  the  defense  of 
South  Vlet-Nam. 

A.  The  United  Statet  gave  undertakings  at 
the  end  of  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1954 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Oeneva 
accords  In  1954,  President  Elsenhower  warned 


"that  any  renewal  of  Communist  aggression 
would  be  viewed  by  us  as  a  matter  of  grave 
concern,"  at  the  same  time  giving  assurance 
that  the  United  States  would  "not  use  force 
to  disturb  the  settlement."  "  And  the  formal 
declaration  made  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  the  conclusion  of  the  Geneva 
conference  stated  that  the  United  States 
"would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression  in 
violation  of  the  aforesaid  agreements  with 
grave  concern  and  as  seriously  threatening 
international  peace  and  security."  " 

B.  The  United  States  undertook  an  interna- 
tional obligation  to  defend  South  Vietnam 
in  the  SEATO  Treaty 

Later  in  1954  the  United  States  negotiated 
with  a  number  of  other  countries  and  signed 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty."  The  treaty  contains  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  article  IV  the  following  provi- 
sion: 

"Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  it  will  m  that  event  act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance 
with  Its  constitutional  processes.  Measures 
taken  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  im- 
mediately reported  to  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations." 

Annexed  to  the  treaty  was  a  protocol  stat- 
ing that: 

"The  Parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  unanimously  desig- 
nate for  the  purposes  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Treaty  the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and 
the  free  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  Vietnam." 

Thus,  the  obligations  of  article  rv,  para- 
graph 1.  dealing  with  the  eventuality  of 
armed  attack,  have  from  the  outset  covered 
the  territory  of  South  Vlet-Nam.  The  facts 
as  to  the  North  Vietnamese  armed  attack 
against  the  South  have  been  summarized 
earlier.  In  the  discussion  of  the  right  ol 
self-defense  under  international  law  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  term 
"armed  attack"  has  the  same  meaning  in  the 
SEATO  treaty  as  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Article  rv,  paragraph  1,  places  an  obliga- 
tion on  each  party  to  the  SEATO  treaty  to 
"act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  constitutional  processes"  in 
the  event  of  an  armed  attack.  The  treaty 
does  not  require  a  collective  determination 
that  an  armed  attack  has  occurred  in  order 
that  the  obligation  of  article  rv,  paragraph 
1,  become  operative.  Nor  does  the  provision 
require  collective  decision  on  actions  to  be 
taken  to  meet  the  common  danger.  As  Sec- 
retary Dulles  pointed  out  when  transmit- 
ting the  treaty  to  the  President,  the  commit- 
ment in  article  IV,  paragraph  1,  "leaves  to 
the  Judgment  of  each  country  the  type  of 
action  to  be  taken  In  the  event  an  armed 
attack  occurs."  " 

The  treaty  was  intended  to  deter  armed 
aggression  in  Southeast  Asia.  To  that  end  it 
created  not  only  a  multilateral  alliance  but 
also  a  series  of  bUateral  relaUonsblps.  The 
obUgations  are  placed  squarely  on  "each 
Party"  In  the  event  of  armed  attack  In  the 
treaty  area — ^not  upon  "the  Parties,"  a  word- 
ing that  might  have  Implied  a  necessity  for 
collective  decision.  The  treaty  was  intended 
to  give  the  assurance  of  United  States  assist- 
ance to  any  party  or  protocol  state  that 
might  stiff er  a  Communist  armed  attack,  re- 
gardless of  the  views  or  actions  of  other 
parties.  The  fact  that  the  obligations  are 
individual,  and  may  even  to  some  extent  dif- 
fer among  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  United  States  understand- 
ing, expressed  at  the  time  of  slgnatvire,  that 
ita  obligations  under  article  IV,  paragraph 
1,  apply  only  In  the  event  of  Communist 
aggression,  whereas  the  other  partlea  to  the 
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treaty  were  unwilling  so  to 
gallons  to  each  otber. 

Thus,  the  United  States  has  a 
under  article  IV,  paragraph  1, 
of  armed  attack.  Independent  ol 
or   action   of   other   treaty 
statement  Issued  by  Secretary 
eign  Minister  Thanat  Khoman 
on  March  6.  1963.'«  reflected  this 
Ing: 

"The  Secretary  of  State  assured 
Minister  that  In  the  event  of  su<4b 
the  United  States  Intends  to 
to  Its  obligations  under  the 
meet  the  common  danger  In 
Its   constitutional    processes, 
of  State   reaffirmed   that   this 
the  United  States  does  not  depend 
prior  agreement  of  all  other 
Treaty,   since  this   Treaty  o 
dividual  as  well  as  collective. 

Most  of  the  SEATO  countries 
that  they   agreed   with   this 
None  has  registered  objection 

When  the  Senate  Committee 
Relations  reported  on  the  Southeast 
lectlve   Defense  Treaty,   it 
treaty  area  was  further  defined 
"Free   Territory   of    Vietnam 
"which.  If   attacked,   wemld 
protection  of  the  Instrument." 
elusion  the  committee  stated: 

••The  committee  is  not 
risks  which  this  treaty  entails, 
predates  that  acceptance  of 
obligations  commits  the  Unlt€(  I 
course  of  action  over  a  vast 
Paotflc.  Yet  these  risks  are 
our  own  highest  Interests." 

The  Senate  gave  Its  advice 
the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1 . 
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The  United  States  has  also 
of  additional  assurances  to  the 
of  South  Vlet-Nam.  As  early  as 
President  E^aenbower  undertodk 
direct  assistance  to  help  make 
Nam  "capable  of  resisting 
slon      <»      aggression 
means ."'•  On  May  11,  1967. 
hower  and  President  Ngo  Dlnh 
Republic  of  South  Viet-Nam 
statement  I'  which  called  attention 
large    build-up    of    Vletnames< 
military    forces    in    North    Vi 
stated: 

•'Noting   that   the   Republic 
la  covered  by  Article  IV  of  the 
Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
hower  and  President  Ngo  Dlnh 
that    aggression    or   subversion 
the  political  Independence  of 
of  Vlet-Nam  would  be 
gerlng  peace  and  stability." 

On  August  2.  1961.  President 
clared  that  ••the  United  States 
that  the  BepubUc  of  Vlet-Nam 
lost  to  the  Communists  for  lacU 
port   which   the  United  States 
can  render  "  ">  On  December  7 
President  Diem  appealed  for 
port.  In  his  reply  of  December 
Ident   Kennedy   recalled  the 
declaration  made  at  the  end 
conference  In  1954,  and 
United    States   was    "prepared 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  to  protect 
and    to   preserve   its   Independ  >nce 
assurance   has   been  reaffirmed 
since. 
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Nam.  drew  a  "provisional  military  demarca- 
tion line^^  with  a  demilitarized  aone  on  both 
sides,  and  required  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
and  the  phased  regroupment  of  Viet  Mlnh 
forces  from  the  south  to  the  north  and  of 
French  Union  forces  from  the  north  to  the 
south.  The  introduction  Into  Vlet-Nam  of 
troc^  reinforcements  and  new  military 
equipment  (except  for  replacement  and  re- 
pair) was  prohibited.  The  armed  forces  of 
each  party  were  required  to  respect  the  de- 
militarized zone  and  the  territory  of  the 
other  zone.  The  adherence  of  either  zone  to 
any  military  alliance,  and  the  use  of  either 
zone  for  the  resvmiption  of  hostilities  or  to 
••further  an  aggressive  policy,"  were  pro- 
hibited. The  International  Control  Commis- 
sion was  established,  composed  of  India. 
Canada  and  Poland,  with  India  as  chairman. 
The  task  of  the  Commission  was  to  super- 
vise the  proper  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  the  cease-fire  agreement.  General  elections 
that  would  restUt  in  reunification  were  re- 
quired to  be  held  in  July  1956  under  the 
supervision  of  the  ICC. 

B.  North  Viet-Nam  violated  the  accords 
from  the  beginning 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  North  Viet- 
namese violated  the  1954  Geneva  accords. 
Communist  military  forces  and  supplies 
were  left  In  the  South  In  violation  of  the 
accords.  Other  Communist  guerrillas  were 
moved  north  for  further  training  and  then 
were  infiltrated  into  the  South  in  violation  of 
the  accords. 

C.  The  introduction  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  and  equipment  was  jus- 
tified 

The  accords  prc^lblted  the  reinforcement 
of  foreign  military  forces  In  Vlet-Nam  and 
the  introduction  of  new  military  equipment, 
but  they  allowed  replacement  of  existing 
military  personnel  and  eqtiipment.  Prior  to 
late  1961  South  Vlet-Nam  had  received  con- 
siderable military  equipment  and  supplies 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  had  gradually  enlarged  Its  BUlitary 
Assistance  Advisory  Group  to  slightly  less 
than  900  men.  These  actions  were  reported 
to  the  ICC  and  were  Justified  as  replace- 
ments for  equipment  in  Vlet-Nam  in  1954 
and  for  French  training  and  advisory  per- 
sonnel who  had  been  withdrawn  after  1954. 

As  the  Communist  aggression  Intensified 
diu^ng  I96I,  with  increased  Infiltration  and 
a  marked  stepping  up  of  Communlts  terror- 
Ism  In  the  South,  the  United  States  found  It 
necessary  In  late  1961  to  increase  substan- 
tially the  numbers  of  our  military  personnel 
and  the  amoimts  and  types  of  equipment  in- 
troduced by  this  country  Into  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  These  Increases  were  Justified  by  the 
international  law  principle  that  a  material 
breach  of  an  agreement  by  one  party  entitles 
the  other  at  least  to  withhold  compliance 
with  an  equivalent,  corresponding,  or  related 
provision  until  the  defaulting  party  Is  pre- 
pared to  honor  Its  obligations." 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  sys- 
tematic violation  of  the  Geneva  accords  by 
North  Vlet-Nam  Justified  South  Vlet-Nam  in 
suspending  compliance  with  the  provision 
controlling  entry  of  foreign  military  person- 
nel and  military  equipment. 

D.  South  Viet-Nam  was  justified  in  refusing 
to  implement  the  election  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  accords 

The  Geneva  accords  contemplated  the  re- 
ulflcatlon  of  the  two  parts  of  Vlet-Nam. 
They  contained  a  provision  for  general  elec- 
tions to  be  held  In  July  1956  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  "free  expression  of  the  national  will." 
The  accords  stated  that  "consultations  will 
be  held  on  this  subject  between  the  compe- 
tent representative  authorities  of  the  two 
zones  from  ao  July  1966  onwards." 

There  may  be  some  question  whether 
South  Viet-Nam  was  botmd  by  these  elec- 
tion provisions.  As  indicated  earlier.  South 


Viet-Nam  did  not  sign  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment of  1954,  nor  did  it  adhere  to  the  Final 
Declaration  of  the  Geneva  conference.  The 
South  Vietnamese  Government  at  that  time 
gave  notice  of  Its  objection  in  particular  to 
the  election  provisions  of  the  accords. 

However,  even  on  the  premise  that  these 
provisions  were  binding  on  South  Vlet-Nam, 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government's  failure 
to  engage  In  consultations  In  1955.  with  a 
view  to  holding  elections  In  1956.  Involved  no 
breach  of  obligation.  The  conditions  in  North 
Vlet-Nam  during  that  period  were  such  as  to 
make  Impossible  any  free  and  meaningful 
expression  of  popular  will. 

Some  of  the  facts  about  conditions  In  the 
North  were  admitted  even  by  the  Commu- 
nist leadership  In  Hanoi.  General  Olap,  cur- 
rently Defense  Minister  of  North  Vlet-Nam, 
In  addressing  the  Tenth  Congress  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party  in  Oc- 
tober 1956.  publicly  acknowledged  that  the 
Communist  leaders  were  running  a  police 
state  where  executions,  terror,  and  torture 
were  commonplace.  A  nationwide  election  In 
these  circumstances  would  have  been  a  trav- 
esty. No  one  in  the  North  would  have  dared 
to  vote  except  as  directed.  With  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  Vietnamese  people  living 
north  of  the  17th  parallel,  such  an  election 
would  have  meant  turning  the  country  over 
to  the  Communists  without  regard  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  South  Vietnamese 
Government  realized  these  facts  and  quite 
properly  took  the  position  that  consultations 
for  elections  in  1956  as  contemplated  by  the 
accords  would  be  a  useless  formality.*" 

IV.  THE  PRESroENT  HAS  TULL  AtrrHORrTT  TO 
COMMrr  tTNrTED  STATES  FORCES  IJJ  THE  COL- 
LECTTVE    DEFENSE    OF    SOUTH    VIETNASC 

There  can  be  no  question  in  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  President's  authority  to 
commit  United  States  forces  to  the  defense 
of  South  Vlet-Nam.  The  grant  of  authority 
to  the  President  In  article  11  of  the  Consti- 
tution extends  to  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  currently  undertaken  in  Vlet-Nam.  In 
fact,  however,  it  Is  unnecessary  to  determine 
whether  this  grant  standing  alone  Is  suffi- 
cient to  authorize  the  actions  taken  in  Vlet- 
Nam.  These  actions  rest  not  only  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  Presidential  powers  under  article 
n  but  on  the  SEATO  treaty — a  treaty  advised 
and  consented  to  by  the  Senate — and  on  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress,  particularly  the  Joint 
resolution  of  August  10,  1964.  When  these 
sources  of  authority  are  taken  together — ar- 
ticle U  of  the  Constitution,  the  SEATO 
treaty,  and  actions  by  the  Congress — there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  legality  under  do- 
mestic law  of  United  States  actions  in  Vlet- 
Nam. 

A.  The  President's  power  under  Article  II  of 
the  Constitution  extends  to  the  actions 
currently  undertaken  in  Viet-Nam 
Under  the  Constitution,  the  President,  In 
addition  to  being  Chief  Executive.  Is  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  He 
holds  the  prime  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  United  States  foreign  relations.  These 
duties   carry   very   broad   poA-ers,   Including 
the  power  to  deploy  American  forces  abroad 
and    commit    them    to    military    operations 
when  the  President  deems  such  action  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  security  and  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

At  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1787,  It  was  originally  propwsed  that  Con- 
gress have  the  power  "to  make  war."  There 
were  objections  that  legislative  proceedings 
were  too  slow  for  this  power  to  be  vested 
In  Congress;  It  was  suggested  that  the  Senate 
might  be  a  better  repository.  Madison  and 
Gerry  then  moved  to  substitute  "to  declare 
war"  for  "to  make  war,"  "leaving  to  the 
Executive  the  power  to  repel  sudden  attacks." 
It  was  objected  that  this  might  make  It  too 
easy  for  the  Executive  to  inroive  the  nation 
in  war.  but  the  motion  carried  with  but  one 
dissenting  vote. 
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In  1787  the  world  was  a  far  larger  place, 
and  the  framers  probably  had  in  mind  at- 
tacks upon  the  United  States.  In  the  20th 
century,  the  world  has  grown  much  smaller. 
An  attack  on  a  country  far  from  our  shores 
can  Impinge  directly  on  the  nation's  security. 
In  the  SEATO  treaty,  for  example.  It  Is  for- 
mally declared  that  an  armed  attack  against 
Vlet-Nam  would  endanger  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Constitution  was  adopted  there 
have  been  at  least  125  Instances  in  which 
the  President  has  ordered  the  armed  forces 
to  take  action  or  maintain  positions  abroad 
without  obtaining  prior  congressional  au- 
thorization, starting  with  the  "undeclared 
war"  with  France  (1798-1800).  For  example, 
President  Truman  ordered  250,000  troops  to 
Korea  during  the  Korean  war  of  the  early 
1950s.  President  Elsenhower  dispatched 
14,000  troops  to  Lebanon  in  1958. 

The  Constitution  leaves  to  the  President 
the  Judgment  to  determine  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  particular  armed  attack  are 
so  urgent  and  the  potential  consequences  so 
threatening  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  that  he  should  act  without  formally 
consulting  the  Congress. 

B.  The  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  Authorizes  the  President's  Actions 
Under  article  VI  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  "all  Treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of 
the  Land."  Article  IV,  paragraph  1.  of  the 
SEATO  treaty  establishes  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  a  Communist  armed  attack  against 
South  Vlet-Nam  endangers  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  United  States.  In  this  same 
provision  the  United  States  has  undertaken 
a  commitment  In  the  SEATO  treaty  to  "act 
to  meet  the  conunon  danger  in  accordance 
with  its  constitutional  processes"  in  the 
event  of  such  an  attack. 

Under  our  Constitution  it  is  the  President 
who  must  decide  when  an  armed  attack  has 
occurred.  He  has  also  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  what  measures 
of  defense  are  required  when  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  United  States  are  endangered. 
If  he  considers  that  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces  to  South  Vlet-Nam  is  required,  and 
that  military  measures  against  the  source 
of  Communist  aggression  in  North  Vlet- 
Nam  are  necessary,  he  is  constitutionally  em- 
powered to  take  those  measures. 

The  SEATO  treaty  specifies  that  each 
party  vrtll  act  "in  accordance  with  Its  con- 
stitutional processes." 

It  has  recently  been  argued  that  the  use 
of  land  forces  In  Asia  Is  not  authorized  un- 
der the  treaty  because  their  use  to  deter 
armed  attack  was  not  contemplated  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Secretary  Dulles  testified  at  that  time 
that  we  did  not  intend  to  establish  (1)  a 
land  army  In  Southeast  Asia  capable  of  de- 
terring Communist  aggression,  or  (2)  an 
integrated  headquarters  and  military  orga- 
nization like  that  of  NATO;  instead,  the 
United  States  would  rely  on  "mobile  strik- 
ing power"  against  the  sources  of  aggression. 
However,  the  treaty  obligation  in  article  rv, 
paragraph  1,  to  meet  the  common  danger 
In  the  event  of  armed  aggression.  Is  not 
limited  to  particular  modes  of  military  ac- 
tion. What  constitutes  an  adequate  deter- 
rent or  an  appropriate  response,  In  terms  of 
mllU-irv  strategy,  may  change;  but  the  es- 
sence of  our  commitment  to  act  to  meet  the 
common  danger,  as  necessary  at  the  time  of 
an  armed  aggression,  remains.  In  1954  the 
forecast  of  military  Judgment  might  have 
been  against  the  use  of  substantial  United 
States  ground  forces  In  Vlet-Nam.  But  that 
does  not  preclude  the  President  from  reach- 
ing a  different  military  Judgment  In  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  12  years  later. 


C.  The  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  Au- 
gust 10,  1964.  authorizes  United  States 
participation  in  the  collective  defense  of 
South  Viet-Nam 

As  stated  earUer,  the  legality  of  United 
States  participation  in  the  defense  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  does  not  rest  only  on  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  President  under  article 
11 — or  Indeed  on  that  power  taken  In  con- 
junction with  the  SEATO  treaty.  In  addition, 
the  Congress  has  acted  in  unmistakable 
fashion  to  approve  and  authorize  United 
States  actions  in  Viet-Nam. 

Following  the  North  Vietnamese  attacks  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  against  United  States  de- 
stroyers, Congress  adopted,  by  a  Senate  vote 
of  88-2  and  a  House  vote  of  416-0.  a  Joint 
resolution  containing  a  series  of  important 
declarations  and  provisions  of  law." 

Section  1  resolved  that  "the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression." Thus,  the  Congress  gave  Its  sanc- 
tion to  specific  actions  by  the  President  to 
repel  attacks  against  United  States  naval 
vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  elsewhere 
In  the  western  Pacific.  Congress  further  ap- 
proved the  taking  of  "all  necessary  meas- 
ures ...  to  prevent  further  aggression." 
This  authorization  extended  to  those  meas- 
ures the  President  might  consider  necessary 
to  ward  off  further  attacks  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression  by  North  Vlet-Nam  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  Joint  resolution  then  went  on  to  pro- 
vide in  section  2: 

"The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its 
national  interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  defense  of  its  free- 
dom." 

Section  2  thus  constitutes  an  authoriza- 
tion to  the  President,  In  his  discretion,  to 
act — using  armed  force  if  he  determines  that 
is  required — to  assist  South  Viet-Nam  at 
Its  request  in  defense  of  Its  freedom.  The 
identification  of  South  Viet-Nam  through 
the  reference  to  "protocol  state"  In  this 
section  Is  unmistakable,  and  the  grant  of 
authority  "as  the  President  determines^'  Is 
unequivocal. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Joint  resolution  shows  an  In- 
tention to  limit  United  States  assistance  to 
South  Vlet-Nam  to  aid.  advice,  and  training. 
This  suggestion  U  based  on  an  amendment 
offered  from  the  floor  by  Senator  [Gay lord! 
Nelson  which  would  have  added  the  follow- 
ing to  the  text : 

"The  Congress  also  approves  and  supports 
the  efforts  of  the  President  to  bring  the 
problem  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  President's  declaration  that  the  United 
States,  seeking  no  extension  of  the  present 
military  conflict,  will  respond  to  provocation 
in  a  manner  that  Is  'limited  and  fitting.' 
Our  continuing  policy  Is  to  limit  our  role 
to  the  provision  of  aid,  training  assistance, 
and  military  advice,  and  It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  except  when  provoked  to  a 
greater  response,  we  should  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  avoid  a  direct  military  involve- 
ment in  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict."  * 
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Senator  [J.  W.l  Fulbrlght,  who  had  re- 
ported the  joint  resolution  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  spoke  on  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

•'It  states  fairly  accurately  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  would  be  oxu  policy,  and  what 
I  stated  my  understanding  was  as  to  our 
policy;  also  what  other  Senators  have  stated. 
In  other  words.  It  states  that  our  response 
should  be  appropriate  and  limited  to  the 
provocation,  which  the  Senator  states  as 
'respond  to  provocation  in  a  manner  that 
is  limited  and  fitting,'  and  so  forth.  We  do 
not  wish  any  political  or  military  bases  there. 
We  are  not  seeking  to  gain  a  colony.  We  seek 
to  insure  the  capacity  of  these  people  to  de- 
velop along  the  lines  of  their  own  desires, 
Independent  of  domination  by  communism. 

"The  Senator  has  put  into  his  amendment 
a  statement  of  policy  that  is  unobjection- 
able. However,  I  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
ment under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  IB  contrary  to  the  joint  resolution, 
but  It  Is  an  enlargement.  I  am  informed 
that  the  House  is  now  voting  on  this  reso- 
lution. The  House  joint  resolution  is  about 
to  be  presented  to  us.  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment  and  go  to  conference  with  it, 
and  thus  take  responsibility  for  delaying 
matters. 

"I  do  not  object  to  It  as  a  statement  of 
policy.  I  believe  it  Is  an  accurate  reflection 
of  what  I  believe  Is  the  President's  policy, 
judging  from  his  own  statements.  That  does 
not  mean  that  as  a  practical  matter  I  can 
accept  the  amendment.  It  would  delay  mat- 
ters to  do  so.  It  would  cause  confusion  and 
require  a  conference,  and  present  us  with 
all  the  other  difficulties  that  are  involved  In 
this  kind  of  legislative  action.  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  do  it.  even  though  I  do  not  at  all 
disagree  with  the  amendment  as  a  general 
statement  of  policy."  " 

Senator  Nelson's  amendment  related  the 
degree  and  kind  of  U.S.  response  in  Vlet- 
Nam  to  "provocation"  on  the  other  side;  the 
response  should  be  "limited  and  fitting." 
The  greater  the  provocation,  the  stronger 
are  the  measures  that  may  be  characterized 
as  "limited  and  fitting."  Bombing  of  North 
Vietnamese  naval  bases  was  a  "limited  and 
fitting"  response  to  the  attacks  on  UjS.  de- 
stroyers in  August  1964.  and  the  subsequent 
actions  taken  by  the  United  States  and 
South  Vlet-Nam  have  been  an  appropriate 
response  to  the  Increased  war  of  aggression 
carried  on  by  North  Vlet-Nam  since  that 
date.  Moreover.  Senator  Nelson's  proposed 
amendment  did  not  purport  to  be  a  restric- 
tion on  authority  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent but  merely  a  statement  concerning 
what  should  be  the  continuing  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Congressional  realization  of  the  scope  of 
authority  being  conferred  by  the  joint  reso- 
lution Is  shown  by  the  legislative  history  of 
the  meastire  as  a  whole.  The  following  ex- 
change between  Senators  Cooper  and  F\U- 
brlght  is  Illuminating: 

"Mr.  Cooper  (John  Sherman  Coojjer].  .  .  . 
The  Senator  will  rememl)er  that  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  In  article  rV.  provides  that  in  the 
event  an  armed  attack  Is  made  upon  a  party 
to  the  Southeast  Asia  CollecUve  Defense 
Treaty,  or  upon  one  of  the  protocol  states 
such  as  South  Vietnam,  the  parties  to  the 
treaty,  one  of  whom  Is  the  United  States, 
would  then  take  such  action  as  might  be 
appropriate,  after  resorting  to  their  con- 
stitutional processes.  I  assume  that  would 
mean,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  that 
Congress  would  be  asked  to  grant  the  author- 
ity to  act. 

"Does  the  Senator  consider  that  in  enact- 
ing this  resolution  we  are  satisfying  that  re- 
quirement of  article  IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
CollecUve  Defense  Treaty?  In  other  words, 
are  we  now  giving  the  President  advance  au- 
thority to  take  whatever  action  he  may  deem 
necessary  respecting  South  Vietnam  and  its 
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defense,  or  with  respect  to  th«  defense  of 
any  ottaex  countrj  Included  In  tie  treaty? 
"Itx.  PuLBaisHT.  I  t*'*"^  ttiat  la  correct. 
'Mr.  Coopm.  Then,  looking  a|>«ad.  If  the 
President  decided  that  It  was  »eceMwry  to 
use  such  force  as  could  lead  itoUt  war,  we 
wlU  give  that  authority  by  this  itsoluUon? 

•Mr.  FnuaiOHT.  That  U  the  way  I  would 
Interpret  It.  U  a  sltuaUon  later  (tevelojjed  In 
which  we  thought  the  approvaf  should  be 
withdrawn  It  could  be  withdrawn  by  con- 
current resolution."  *  I 

The  August  1964  Joint  resoluU^n  continues 
In  force  today.  Section  a  of  thte  resoluUon 
provides  that  it  shaU  expire  -wh«n  the  Presi- 
dent shaU  determine  that  tiut  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  Is  reasonablt  assured  by 
IntemaUonal  condlUons  createi  by  action 
of  the  United  NaUons  or  otherwise,  except 
that  It  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Oongress.!"  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  no  such  detenn|lnatlon.  nor 
has  Congress  terminated  the  Jplnt  reeolu- 
tion."* 

Instead.  Congress  In  May  1965  approyed  an 
appropriation  of  $700  mllMon  o  meet  the 
expense  of  mounting  military  lequlrements 
m  Vlet-Nam.  (Public  Law  89-18,  79  Stat. 
109.)  The  President's  message  as  ting  for  this 
appropriation  sUted  that  this  was  "not  a 
routine  appropriation.  For  eact  Member  of 
Congress  who  supports  this  re<[uest  Is  also 
▼otlng  to  persist  In  our  efforts  1  o  halt  Com- 
munist aggression  In  South  Vleflnam."  ■  The 
appropriation  act  constitutes  a  dear  congres- 
sional endorsement  and  approy*!  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  President. 

On  March  1,  19e«.  the  Congre»  continued 
to  express  Its  support  of  the  Prtsldenfs  pol- 
icy by  approving  a  »4-8  billion  a  upplemental 
military  authorization  by  votes  Df  392-4  and 
93-2.  An  amendment  that  wou  d  have  lim- 
ited   the    President's    authority    to    commit 
forces    to    Vlet-Nam    was    reje:ted    In    the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  94-2. 
D.  Mo  DecUratiem  of  War  by  th.  >  Com^eta  is 
T^qutred  to  ttUhorize   Vmted   State*  Par- 
tietpatitm    n»    the    eoUeetive    defense    of 
SoutA  Viet-Nmm 

Ko  declaration  of  war  Is  need(  d  to  anthor- 
Ize  American  actions  In  Vlet-Nam.  As  shown 
U.  the  preceding  sections,  the  1  "resident  has 
ample  authority  to  order  the  pa  tlclpatlon  of 
TTnlted  States  armed  forces  In  t  le  defense  of 
South  Vlet-Nam. 

Over  a  very  long  period  In  our  history, 
practice  and  precedent  have  confirmed  the 
constitutional  authority  to  ei  gage  United 
States  forces  in  hostilities  wtthc  ut  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  This  history  exteiids  from  the 
undeclared  war  with  PVance  i  ind  the  war 
against  the  Barbary  pirates  at  t  le  end  of  the 
18th  centiiry  to  the  Korean  war  of  1950-53. 
James  Biladlson.  one  of  the  It*  xilng  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  an  J.  Preiildents  John 
Art^mc  and  Jefferson  all  constried  the  Con- 
stitution. In  their  official  acUois  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic,  ai  authorizing 
the  United  States  to  employ  Its  armed  forces 
abroad  In  bostlllUes  In  the  absence  of  any 
congressional  declaration  of  waj .  Their  views 
and  actions  constitute  highly  p^suaslve  evi- 
dence as  to  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
Constitution.  History  has  accep^d  the  inter- 
pretation that  was  placed  on  theiConstltutlon 
b^  the  early  Presidents  and  Congresses  in 
regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  hoatilltles  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war.  The  instances  of 
such  action  In  our  history  are  numerous. 

In  the  Korean  conflict,  whete  large-scale 
hostilities  were  conducted  wlthlan  American 
troop  participation  of  a  quartet  of  a  million 
men,  no  declaration  of  war  wa^  made  by  the 
Congress.  The  President  acted  on  the  basis 
of  his  constitutional  res  ponsl  bill  ties.  While 
the  Sectirlty  Council,  under  a  treaty  of 
this  country — the  United  Natl<^  Charter — 
recommended  asalstance  to  th^  SepubUc  of 
Korea  against  the  Communist  4rmed  attack, 
the  United  States  had  no  treaty  commitment 
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at  that  time  obligating  us  to  Jotn  In  the  de- 
fense of  South  Korea.  In  the  case  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  we  have  the  obllgaUoa  of  the 
SEATO  treaty  and  clear  expressions  of  con- 
gressional support.  If  the  President  could  act 
In  Korea  without  a  declaration  of  war,  a 
fortiori  he  Is  empowered  to  do  so  now  In 
Vlet-Nam. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  a  declaration  of 
war  Is  the  only  available  constitutional  proc- 
ess by  which  congressional  support  can  be 
made  effective  for  the  use  of  United  States 
armed  forces  in  combat  abroaid.  But  the 
Constitution  does  not  Insist  on  any  rigid 
formalism.  It  gives  Congress  a  choice  of  ways 
In  which  to  exercise  It*  powers.  In  the  case 
of  Vlet-Nam  the  Congress  has  supported  the 
determination  of  the  President  by  the  Sen- 
ate s  approval  of  the  SEATO  treaty,  the 
adoption  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  August  10, 
1964.  and  the  enactment  of  the  necessary 
authorizations  and  appropriations. 

V.    CONCLUSION 

South  Vlet-Nam  Is  being  subjected  to 
armed  attack  by  Communist  North  Vlet-Nam, 
through  the  infiltration  of  armed  personnel, 
military  equipment,  and  regular  combat 
units.  IntematKmal  law  recognises  the  right 
of  IXKllTldual  and  collective  self-defense 
against  armed  attack.  South  Vlet-Nam,  and 
the  United  States  upon  the  request  of  South 
Vlet-Nam,  are  engaged  In  auch  collective 
defense  of  the  South.  Their  actions  are  In 
conformity  with  International  law  and  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  fact 
that  South  Vlet-Nam  has  been  precluded  by 
Soviet  veto  from  becoming  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  fact  that  South 
Vlet-Nam  Is  a  zone  of  a  temporarily  divided 
state  In  no  way  diminish  the  right  of  ctrilec- 
tlve  defense  of  South  Vlet-Nam. 

The  United  States  has  commitments  to 
assist  South  Vlet-Nam  In  defending  Itaelf 
against  Communist  aggression  from  the 
North.  The  United  States  gave  undertakings 
to  this  effect  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Genera 
conference  In  1954.  Later  that  year  the 
United  States  vmdertook  an  International 
obligation  In  the  SEATO  treaty  to  defend 
Soirth  Vlet-Nam  against  Communist  armed 
aggression.  And  during  the  past  decade  the 
United  States  has  given  additional  assur- 
ances to  the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

The  Geneva  accords  of  1954  provided  for 
a  cease-fire  and  regroupment  of  contending 
forces,  a  division  of  Vlet-Nam  into  two  zones, 
and  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  either  zone 
for  the  resimiptlon  of  hoetllltles  or  to  "fur- 
ther an  aggressive  policy."  Prom  the  begin- 
ning. North  Vlet-Nam  violated  the  Geneva 
accords  through  a  systematic  effort  to  gain 
control  of  South  Vlet-Nam  by  force.  In  the 
light  of  these  progressive  North  Vietnamese 
violations,  the  introduction  into  South  Vlet- 
Nam  beginning  In  late  1981  of  substantial 
United  States  military  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel, to  assist  In  the  defense  of  the  South, 
was  fully  Justified;  substantial  bretwih  of  an 
International  agreement  by  one  side  permits 
the  other  side  to  suspend  performance  of  cor- 
responding obligations  under  the  agreement. 
South  Vlet-Nam  was  Justified  In  refusing  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords calling  for  reunification  through  free 
elections  throughout  Vlet-Nam  since  the 
Communist  regime  in  North  Vlet-Nam 
created  conditions  in  the  North  that  made 
free  elections  entirely  Impossible. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
full  authority  to  conunlt  United  States  forces 
In  the  collective  defense  of  South  Vlet-Nam. 
This  authority  stems  from  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President.  However,  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  reJy  on  the  Constitution  alone 
as  the  source  of  the  President's  authority, 
since  the  SEATO  treaty — adrlsed  and  con- 
sented to  by  the  Senate  and  forming  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land — sets  forth  a  United 
States  commitment  to  defend  South  Vlet- 
Nam  against  armed  attack,  and  since  the 
Congress — in  the  joint  resolution  of  August 


10,  1964,  and  In  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions acts  for  support  of  the  U.S.  military 
effort  In  Vlet-Nam — has  given  Its  approval 
and  support  to  the  President's  actions. 
United  States  acUoos  In  Vlet-Nam,  taken  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the  Congress, 
do  not  require  any  declaration  of  wao",  as 
ahown  by  a  long  line  of  precedents  for  the 
use  of  United  States  armed  forces  abroad  in 
the  absence  of  any  congressional  declaration 
of  war. 

FOOTNOTES 

•For  texts,  see  American  Foreign  Policy, 
1950-7955.-  Basic  Doevments,  -rd.  I.  De- 
partment of  State  publication  8446,  p.  750. 
■See.  e.g.,  Jessup.  A  Modem  Law  of  Na- 
tions. 163  ff.  (1948);  Oppenhelm,  Interna- 
tional Law,  297  ff.  (8th  ed.,  Lauterpacht, 
1965).  And  see.  generally.  Bowett.  Self-De- 
fense  in  International  Law  (1958).  [Foot- 
note in  original.] 

•While  nonmembers,  such  as  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  have  not  formally  undertaken  the  obli- 
gations of  the  United  Nations  Charter  as 
their  own  treaty  obligations,  It  should  be 
recognized  that  much  of  the  substantive  law  \ 
of  the  charter  has  become  part  of  the  gen- 
eral law  of  nations  through  a  very  wide  ac- 
ceptamce  by  nations  the  worid  over.  This  Is 
particularly  tnie  of  the  charter  provisions 
bearing  on  the  use  of  force.  Moreover,  In 
the  case  of  South  Viet-Nami.  the  South  Viet- 
namese Oovemment  has  expressed  Its  ability 
and  willingness  to  abide  by  the  charter.  In 
applying  for  United  Nations  membership. 
Thus  It  seems  entirely  appropriate  to  ap- 
praise the  actions  of  South  Vlet-Nam  In 
relation  to  the  legal  standards  set  forth  In 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  [Footnote  In 
original.] 

'See  6  UNCIO  Documents  459.  [Footnote 
In  original.] 

*In  particular,  the  statement  of  the  first 
purpose: 

To  maintain  international  peace  and  se- 
curity, and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removaJ  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the 
supp>resslon  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about 
by  peaceful  means,  and  In  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  Justice  and  International 
law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  Interna- 
tional disputes  or  situations  which  might 
lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  .  .  .  [Footnote 
in  original] 

•Bowett.  Self-Defense  in  International 
Law,  193-195  (1958);  Ooodhart,  "The  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  of  1949,"  79  Recueil  Det 
Cours,  183.  202-204  (1961.  vol.  H),  quoted  In 
5  Whiteman's  Digest  of  International  Law, 
1067-1068  (1965);  Kelsen,  The  Law  of  the 
United  Nations,  793  (1950);  see  Stone,  Ag- 
gression and  World  Order,  44  (1958).  [Foot- 
note In  original.] 

'  17  UNCIO  Documents  288.  [Footnote  In 
original.) 

■  An  argument  has  been  made  by  »ome 
that  the  United  States,  by  Joining  in  the 
collective  defense  of  South  Vietnam,  has 
violated  the  peaceful  settlement  obligation 
of  article  33  In  the  charter.  This  argument 
overlooks  the  obvious  proposition  that  a  vic- 
tim of  armed  aggression  is  not  required  to 
sustain  the  attsu:k  undefended  while  efforts 
are  made  to  find  a  political  solution  with 
the  aggressor.  Article  61  of  the  charter  Il- 
lustrates this  by  making  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Inherent  right  of  self-defense  Is 
Impaired  by  "Nothing  In  the  present  Char- 
ter," Including  the  provisions  of  article  33. 
[Footnote  In  (^glnal] 

•  For  a  statement  made  by  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Adlal  E.  Stevenson  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cU  on  Aug.  6,  1964,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24. 
1964.  p.  272. 

"For  UxU.  see  ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1966,  p.  240. 
and  Mar.  22.  1966.  p.  419. 

"  For  background  and  text  of  draft  reso- 
lution, see  ibid.,  Feb.  14,  1966.  p.  231, 
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"  For  a  statement  made  by  President  El- 
senhower on  June  21,  1954,  see  ibid..  Aug.  2, 
1954,  p.  163. 

^  For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  162. 

"For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  20.  1954,  p.  393. 

"For  text,  see  il>id.,  Nor.  29.  1954.  p.  820. 

"For  text,  see  ibid..  Mar.  26,  1962,  p.  498. 

"  For  text  of  a  message  from  President 
Elsenhower  to  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  see 
ibid.,  Nov.  15. 1964,  p.  736. 

"For  text,  see  ibid..  May  27.  1957.  p.  851. 

>*  For  text  of  a  Joint  communique  Issued 
by  President  Kennedy  and  Vice  President 
Chen  Cheng  of  the  Republic  of  China,  see 
ibid.,  Aug.  28. 1961.  p.  372. 

"For  text  of  an  exchange  of  messages 
between  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Diem,  see  ibid..  Jan.  1. 1962.  p.  13. 

*>  These  accords  were  composed  of  a  bi- 
lateral cease-fire  agreement  between  the 
"Commander-in-Chief  of  the  People's  Army 
of  Viet  Nam"  and  the  "Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  French  Union  forces  In  Indo-Chlna." 
together  with  a  Final  Declaration  of  the 
Conference,  to  which  France  adhered.  How- 
ever, It  Is  to  l>e  noted  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Governjnent  was  not  a  slgnatoi-y  of 
the  oease-flre  agreement  and  did  not  adhere 
to  the  Final  Declaration.  South  Vlet-Nam 
entered  a  series  of  reservations  In  a  state- 
ment to  the  conference.  This  statement  was 
noted  by  the  conference,  but  by  decision  of 
the  conference  chairman  it  was  not  includ- 
ed or  referred  to  in  the  Final  Declaration. 
(Footnote  in  original.] 

"This  principle  of  law  and  the  circum- 
stances In  which  It  may  be  Invoked  are  most 
fully  discussed  In  the  Fourth  Report  on  the 
Law  of  Treaties  by  Sir  Gerald  Fltzmaurice, 
articles  18,  20  {VJf.  doo.  A/CN.4/120(1950) ) 
n.  Yearbook  of  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission 37  (UJI.  doc.  A/CN.4/SKR.A/1959/ 
Add.1)  and  In  the  later  report  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Waldrock.  article  20  (UJI.  doc.  A/CN.4/ 
156  and  Add.  1-3  (1963) )  U  Yearbook  of  the 
International  Law  Commission  36  (U.N.  doc. 
A/CN.4/  SER.A  1963/Add.l).  Among  the  au- 
thorities cited  by  the  fourth  report  for  this 
proposition  axe:  II  Oppenhelm.  Interna- 
tional Law  136,  137  (7th  ed.  Lauterpacht 
1966);  I  Rousseau,  Principes  g&niraux  du 
droit  international  public  366  (1944);  n 
Hyde,  International  Law  1660  et  seq.  (3d  ed. 
1947) ;  n  Guggenheim,  Traits  de  droit  inter- 
natioTial  public  84,  86  (1935):  Splropouloe. 
TTait4  thiorique  et  pratique  de  droit  inter- 
national public  289  (1933);  Verdross,  V6lker- 
recht,  329  (1950);  Hall,  Treatise  21  (8th  ed. 
Hlgglns  1924):  3  Accloly.  Tratado  de  Direito 
International  Publico  82  (1956-57).  See  also 
draft  articles  42  and  46  of  the  Law  of  Trea- 
ties by  the  International  Law  Commission, 
contained  in  the  report  on  the  work  of  Its 
16th  session  (General  Assembly,  Official  Rec- 
ords. 18th  Session.  Supplement  No.  9(A/ 
5809)).  (Footnote  In  original.) 

"In  any  event.  If  North  Vlet-Nam  con- 
sidered there  had  been  a  breach  of  obliga- 
tion by  the  South.  Its  remedies  lay  In  dis- 
cussion with  Saigon,  perhaps  In  an  appeal 
to  the  oochalrmen  of  the  Geneva  conference, 
or  In  a  reconvening  of  the  conference  to  con- 
sider the  situation.  Under  international  law, 
North  Vlet-Nam  had  no  right  to  use  force 
outside  Its  own  zone  In  order  to  secure  its 
political  objectives.    (Footnote  In  original.) 

"For  text,  see  BuLLrriN  of  Aug.  24,  1964, 
p.  268. 

»110  Cong.  Rec.  18469  (Aug.  7,  1964). 
(Footnote  In  original.) 

"Ibid. 

«  110  Cong.  Rec.  18409  (Aug.  6.  1964) .  Sen- 
ator (Wayne)  Morse,  who  opposed  the  joint 
resolution,  expressed  the  following  view  on 
Augu&t  6,  1964.  concerning  the  scc^>e  of  the 
proposed  resolution: 

Another  Senator  thought.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  debate  that  this  course  would  not 
broaden  the  power  of  the  President  to  en- 
gage In  a  land  war  If  he  decided  that  be 
wanted  to  apply  the  resolution  In  that  way. 


That  Senator  was  taking  great  consolation 
In  the  then  held  belief  that.  If  he  voted  for 
the  resolution.  It  would  give  no  authority 
to  the  President  to  send  many  troops  Into 
Asia.  I  am  siue  he  was  quite  disappointed 
to  finally  learn,  because  It  took  a  little  time 
to  get  the  matter  cleared,  that  the  resolu- 
tion places  no  restriction  on  the  President 
in  that  respect.  If  he  is  still  In  doubt,  let 
blm  read  the  language  on  page  2,  lines  3 
to  6,  and  page  2.  lines  11  to  17.  The  first 
reads: 

"The  Congress  approves  and  supports  the 
determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
vires  to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression." 

It  does  not  say  he  Is  limited  In  regard 
to  the  sending  of  ground  forces.  It  does  not 
limit  that  authority.  That  Is  why  I  have 
called  it  a  predated  declaration  of  war,  In 
clear  violation  of  article  I,  section  8,  of 
the  Coostltutlon,  which  vests  the  power 
to  declare  war  In  the  Congress,  and  not  In 
the  President. 

What  Is  proposed  Is  to  authorize  tbe 
President  of  the  United  States,  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  to  commit  acts  of  war. 
(110  Cong.  Rec.  18426-7  (Aug.  6,  1964)). 
( Footnote  In  original. ) 

••On  March  1,  1966,  the  Senate  voted,  93- 
6,  to  table  an  amendment  that  would  have 
repealed  the  joint  resolution.  [Footnote  In 
original.) 

"For  text,  see  Bulxxtim  of  May  24,  1965. 
p.  822. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  May  I  readdress  my 
question  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  cannot  respond  as  to 
what  may  be  going  on  in  President  Nix- 
on's mind. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  As  the  author  of  the 
Dole  amendment,  which  would  repeal 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  does  the 
Senator,  as  the  principal  author  of  the 
amendment,  view  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  as  authority  for  400,000 
troops  being  in  South  Vietnam  today? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No,  and  President  Nixon 
has  not  relied  on  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Now,  can  we  go  down 
the  list  and  eliminate  further?  Does  the 
Senator  view  the  SEATO  Treaty  as 
being  authority  for  the  presence  of  400,- 
000-plus  troops  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  that 
is  one  of  the  pegs  that  might  have  been 
cited  previously. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
peg  that  might  have  been  used  in  the 
past  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  the 
Senator's  recitation  of  history,  at  least 
through  the  Johnson  administration. 
The  history  through  that  period  has  a 
way  of  changing  even  now. 

I  want  to  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  as  the  proponent  of  this 
amendment,  views  the  SEATO  Treaty  as 
authority  for  the  presence  of  400,000 
plus  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  guess  not,  but, 
again,  I  do  not  know  whether  It  can  be 
answered  precisely  yes  or  no.  There  are 
a  number  of  considerations.  I  would 
guess  not,  if  that  would  satisfy  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator's  guess 
today  is  that  the  SEATO  Treaty  is  not 
authority  for  troops  being  in  South  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  refer  to  paragraph  1, 
article  4  of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  which 
provides  that  each  party  thereto  "rec- 


ognizes that  aggression  by  means  of 
armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area  against 
any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any  State 
or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  desig- 
nate, would  endanger  its  own  peace  and 
safety,  and  agrees  that  it  will  in  that 
event  act  to  meet  the  common  danger " 
of  the  other  signatories. 

Mr.  EAGLETTON.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  read  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  article  IV  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AancLx  IV 

1.  Each  party  recognises  the  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  agalxtst  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety,  and 
agrees  that  It  will  In  that  event  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  In  accordance  with  Its 
consUtutlonal  processes.  Measures  taken  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

2.  If,  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  Inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  In  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  from 
time  to  time  apply  1b  threatened  In  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  is  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  Immediately  in  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
for  the  common  defense. 

3.  It  Is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall 
be  taken  except  at  the  Invitation  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  government  concerned. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  read  up 
to  the  wortls  "common  danger."  It  goes 
on  to  say  "in  accordance  with  Its  consti- 
tutional processes." 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Then  it  goes  on  to 
say: 

Measures  taken  under  this  pcu-agraph  shall 
be  Immediately  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Senator  is  guessing  that  the 
SEATO  Treaty  really  is  not  any  authority 
for  our  being  there.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  guessing  that  it  is  one 
of  many  pegs  used  by  previous  adminis- 
trations to  become  involved  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  speaking  as  of 
this  date,  in  Jime  1970.  Is  it  authority 
for  400,000  troops  being  there  today? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  guess  it  may  t>e 
some  authority,  but  not  the  sole  author- 
ity for  our  presence  there  today. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  some  authority. 
Is  that  like  being  a  little  bit  pregnant? 
Is  it  authority  upon  which  a  President  of 
the  United  States  or  a  Congress  that  ap- 
propriates moneys  can  rely  insofar  as  re- 
tention of  400,000-plus  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  is  concerned? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Of  course,  I  could  not  re- 
si>ond  to  the  Senator's  first  question,  but, 
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with  reference  to  the  second  itart  of  the 
question,  I  would  point  out  tnat  the  un 
derlylng  authority  that  any  Prudent  has 
in  this  area  Is  his  rights  and  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  With  resiect  to  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  the  Senator  f rpm  Kansas 
read  from  article  4.  Is  it  his  opinion  that 
under  that  authority,  afflrmajtive  action 
by  Congress  is  necessary? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Affirmative  actlc  n  was  nec- 
essary to  do  what? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Under  tlie  SEATO 
Treaty,  In  order  to  comply  wltn  section  4. 
when  each  party  recognizes  tl>at  aggres- 
sion against  the  one  would  endanger  its 
own  peace  and  safety  and  agrees  that  it 
will,  in  that  event,  act  to  meat  the  com- 
mon danger  in  accordance  wfth  its  con- 
stitutional processes.  Is  afflrmAtive  action 
by  Congress  necessary  in  ordei"  to  trigger 
the  appUcatlon  of  the  SEATJO  Treaty? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  I  did  noi  find  that 
statement  included  in  the  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  I  Relations, 
dated  August  6.  It  might  be  pone  under 
Executive  authority.  But  I  do  not  find 
that  as  a  requisite  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  chaired  by  the  Seiiator  from 
Arkansas  when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution was  reported  to  the  qoor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  My  quesfion  related 
to  the  SEATO  Treaty  and  especially  to 
the  words,  "in  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitutional processes."  Is  not  affirmative 
action  by  Congress  necessary  in  order  to 
actuate  the  SEATO  Treaty.!  and  could 
not  that  affirmative  action 
other  things,  a  declaration  o 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Or  the  ratifl 
SEATO  Treaty. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  beg  to  I  differ  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  Th^re  is  noth- 
ing self-implementing  about 
Treaty,  by  its  own  language.  Ibecause,  in 
order  for  it  to  be  binding  and]  for  it  to  be 
implemented  In  an  actual  situation,  it  has 
to  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional processes  of  each  Nation  that 
is  a  signatory. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct   Of  course, 
the  constitutionsJ  processes   •"" 
could  include  executive  actio: 
Constitution.  The  President 
the  chief  maker  of  foreign 
the  Commander  in  Chief;  he 
right  to  take  executive  actio: 
that   is   included  in   the  b: 
"constitutional  processes." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Then 
takes  it  that  the  Gulf  of  To: 
tlon.  which  he  deems  to  be  s 
a  historical  appendage  that  dan  be  done 
away  with.  In  the  Senator  s  qpinion.  it  Is 
not  construed  to  be  the  congressional  ac- 
tion that  would  comply  with!  the  phrase 
"in  accordance  with  its  co  istitutional 
processes." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  the  Ser  ator  please 
rephrase  the  first  part  of  tha  ,? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Gull  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  in  the  Senator's  oiiinion,  is  no 
current  authority  for  the  continued 
maintenance  of  troops  in  3outh  Viet- 
nam ;  hence,  it  can  be  done  a^ay  with. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  I.  therefore,  ask,  in 
reading  the  SEATO  Treaty,  especially  ar- 
ticle 4,  is  not  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion congressional  authorization  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  thus  would 
it  not  be  in  compliance  with  the  language 
"in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes"? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  share  the  view 
just  expressed.  But  I  would  point  out 
again  that,  of  course,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  there  is  a  provision — 
which  made  possible  congressional  ac- 
tion by  concurrent  resolution.  I  recall 
this  was  an  effort  to  placate  some  of 
those  in  Congress  concerned  about  it 
being  used  as  a  declaration  of  war.  In 
fact,  if  the  Senator  will  read  the  House 
debate  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, he  will  find  that  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  referred  to  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  as  a  declaration 
of  war.  I  never  considered  it  a  declara- 
tion of  war  but  the  congressional  proc- 
esses were  carried  out. 

As  I  said  before,  and,  so  far  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  not  needed  now,  because 
we  are  not  in  the  process  of  escalation. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  disengage- 
ment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  One  final  question — 
perhaps  I  can  get  at  it  this  way:  Stand- 
ing alone,  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution is  no  authority  for  the  presence 
of  400,000  troops  today  in  South  Viet- 
nam— standing  alone  and  by  itself.  In 
its  pristine  glory,  would  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  In  and  of  and  by  itself,  be  au- 
thority for  the  presence  of  400.000  in 
Southeast  Asia  today? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  not  certain  he  under- 
stands the  basic  nature  of  the  question. 
But  the  Senate  did  ratify  the  SEATO 
treaty,  as  I  recall,  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1. 
It  took  effect  on  February  19,  1955.  It  was 
in  effect  in  1964  when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  was  adopted.  It  is  in  effect 
now. 

Again,  if  I  were  going  to  rely  on  any- 
thing— and  I  am  not  the  President — I 
would  rely  on  basic  powers,  as  clearly 
defined  under  the  Constitution  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  rather  than  on  some 
treaty.  Again  the  basic  fact  is  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  when  he  took  office,  foimd 
I  number  of  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
supported  President  Johnson  in  that,  as 
I  did  President  Kennedy.  But  I  do  not 
say.  today,  that  the  President  is  relying 
on  the  SEATO  Treaty  for  the  presence 
of  400,000  American  troops.  I  do  not 
know  why  he  would  rely  on  that  treaty, 
and  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri does. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Let  me  summarize  it 
this  way,  to  see  if  I  am  stating  it  accu- 
rately: That  is  the  Senator's  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  because  he  is  the  principal 
author  of  the  amendment  to  strip  away 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  but  this 
raises  the  basic  question  of  the  authority 
for  the  presence  today  of  400,000  troops 
in  South  Vietnam,  notwithstanding  past 
history.  You  have  cleared  up  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  issue.  It  is  not  authority  for 
the  presence  of  400,000  men  there  today. 
The  Senator  stated  he  believes  it  is  ex- 


clusive of  the  authority  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  take  it  the  Senator  does  not  think  he 
needs  SEATO,  but  it  is  a  litUe  bit  of 
something  extra  there,  a  little  bit  of 
frosting  on  the  cake. 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  did  not  get  that  from 
SEATO. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  He  gets  it  in  terms  of 
authority  under  SEATO. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  depends  on  how  one  in- 
terprets SEATO.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  interpreted  it  as  a  little  bit  of 
frosting.  It  might  be  interpreted  by  the 
President  in  some  other  way.  I  do  not 
interpret  it  as  being  binding  whatsoever 
upon  the  President.  I  would  rely  on  the 
Constitution  and  the  Inherent  powers  of 
the  office  of  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  As  Commander  in 
Chief. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  as  the  Chief  Executive 
officer  of  this  country,  with  authority  to 
carry  out  the  rules  promulgated  imder 
the  Constitution.  By  being  the  Chief 
Executive,  he  is  also  the  chief  foreign 
policymaker. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  should  like  to  strip 
away  a  little  more  of  the  deadwood.  I 
think  the  Senator  has  stripped  away  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  issue  and  has  also  stripped 
away  the  SEATO  issue. 

Does  the  Senator  think  that  the  pres- 
ence of  400,000  American  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  today  is  in  any  way  authorized 
by  President  Eisenhower's  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1954,  to  President  Diem? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  the  Senator  please 
retid  that  letter? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  four  paragraphs 
long.  I  will  read  it.  It  is  a  letter  from 
President  Elsenhower  to  President  Diem 
dated  October  1,  1964: 

Deab  Mm.  Pbesident  :  I  have  be«n  following 
with  great  Interest  the  cour85,of  develop- 
ments In  Vietnam,  particularly  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  at  Geneva.  The 
implications  of  the  agreement  concerning 
Vietnam  have  caused  grave  concern  regard- 
ing the  future  of  a  country  temporarily  di- 
vided by  an  artificial  military  grouping, 
weakened  by  a  long  and  exhausting  war  and 
faced  with  enemies  without  and  by  their 
subversive  collaborators  within. 

Tour  recent  requests  for  aid  to  assist  In 
the  formidable  project  of  the  ntovement  of 
several  hundred  thousand  loyal  Vietnamese 
citizens  away  from  areas  which  are  passing 
under  a  de  facto  rule  and  political  Ideol- 
ogy which  they  abhor,  are  being  fulfilled.  I 
am  glad  that  the  United  States  Is  able  to 
assist  In  this  humanitarian  etfort. 

We  have  been  exploring  ways  and  means 
to  permit  our  aid  to  Vietnam  to  be  more  ef- 
fective and  to  make  a  greater  contribution 
to  the  welfare  and  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam.  I  am.  accordingly,  in- 
structing the  American  Ambassador  to  Viet- 
nam to  examine  with  you  in  your  capacity 
as  Chief  of  Government,  how  an  Intelligent 
program  of  American  aid  given  directly  to 
your  Government  can  serve  to  assist  Vietnam 
in  Its  present  hour  of  trial,  provided  that 
your  Government  Is  prepared  to  give  as- 
surances as  to  the  standards  of  performance 
It  would  be  able  to  maintain  In  the  event 
such  aid  were  supplied. 

The  purpose  of  this  offer  Is  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  In  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  expects  that  this 
•id  will  be  met  by  performance  on  the  part 
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of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  In  undertak- 
ing needed  reforms.  It  hopes  that  such  aid, 
combined  with  your  own  continuing  efforts, 
will  contribute  effectively  toward  an  Inde- 
pendent Vietnam  endowed  with  a  strong  gov- 
ernment. Such  a  government  would,  I  hope, 
be  so  responsive  to  the  nationalist  aspira- 
tions of  Its  people,  so  enlightened  In  pur- 
pose and  effective  in  performance,  that  It  will 
be  respected  both  at  home  and  abroad  and 
discourage  any  who  might  wish  to  Impose 
a  foreign  Ideology  on  your  free  people. 
Sincerely, 

DWIGHT    D.    ElSENHOWEK. 

Now.  that  is  the  letter  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  wrote  to  President 
Diem. 

Does  the  Senator  in  any  way 
consider  that  letter  as  authority  for 
the  presence  today  of  400,000  American 
troops 

Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Insofar  as  the  right 
to  wage  a  defensive  war,  relating  back 
to  the  debate  and  the  exchange  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervdj)  a  day  or  so  ago.  Insofar  as  that 
concept  is  concerned  with  the  established 
constitutional  concept,  that  is,  the  right 
of  a  President  to  wage  a  defensive  war, 
does  the  Senator  consider  the  presence 
of  400,000  American  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  today  as  being  authorized  under 
that  constitutional  precept — to  wit,  the 
right  to  wage  a  defensive  war? 

Mr.  DOLE.  First  of  all,  of  course,  we 
have  imdertaken  steps  and  commit- 
ments. President  Eisenhower  did  so  in 
the  letter  which  the  Senator  just  read. 
President  Kennedy  did  so  in  sending 
troops  to  South  Vietnam.  President 
Johnson  did  so,  and  President  Nixon  has. 
They  have  the  right  under  international 
law  to  participate  in  the  collective  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam  against  armed 
attack.  But  our  country  made  a  commit- 
ment to  give  assistance,  back  as  far  as 
President  Truman's  time,  in  various 
forms  and  at  different  times,  in  the  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam.  At  the  time  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  in  1954,  President 
Eisenhower  warned : 

Any  renewal  of  Communist  aggression 
would  be  viewed  by  us  as  a  matter  of  grave 
concern. 

At  the  same  time  he  gave  assurance 
that  the  United  States  would  not,  with 
force,  disturb  the  settlement.  The  for- 
mal declaration  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  stated  that  the 
United  States  would  view  any  renewal  of 
aggression  in  violation  of  the  aforesaid 
agreement  with  grave  concern  which 
seriously  threatens  international  peace 
and  security. 

Later,  in  1954.  the  United  States  nego- 
tiated with  a  number  of  other  countries 
and  signed  the  SEATO  treaty.  It  con- 
tains in  addition  to  the  paragraph  previ- 
ously quoted,  of  course,  other  provisions. 

So  I  would  say  "No"  in  answer  to 
the  question  with  reference  to  President 
Eisenhower's  letter,  and  "Yes"  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Sautter's  last  question. 

Let  me  add  that  If  the  Senator  from 
Missouri   is   attempting   to   justify   the 


presence  of  400,000  American  troops  In 
Southeast  Asia  today,  then  I  cannot  an- 
swer that.  I  do  not  know  precisely  why 
President  Johnson  sent  550,000  American 
troops  to  Southeast  Asia 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  do  not,  either. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
was  not  privy  to  that. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  share  the  Senator's 
mystery.  Let  me  rephrase  the 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  is  trying  to 
charge  the  presence  of  400,000  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  today  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  we  may  be  here  for  some 
time,  because  they  were  there  when  he 
took  office. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  not  making  any 
charges  or  countercharges.  All  I  know  is 
that  there  are  400,000-plus  American 
troops  in  Southeast  Asia  today  and  I  want 
to  find  out  under  what  authority  they 
are  there.  But  let  me  phrase  my  question 
this  way,  if  I  may:  Let  me  read  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Constitution  and  ask  the 
Senator  if  either  one  of  those  sections  is 
authority  for  the  presence  of  400,000 
American  troops  in  Southeast  Asia  today. 

Article  I,  section  10,  clause  3  of  the 
Constitution  reads,  in  part: 

No  state  shall,  without  consent  of  Con- 
gress, engage  in  war,  unless  actually  Invaded, 
or  in  such  eminent  danger  as  will  not  admit 
of  delay. 

That  is  one  section. 

Let  me  read  Article  IV.  section  4  of  the 
Constitution: 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  Invasion;   .  .  . 

Now  my  specific  question:  Are  either 
one  of  those  two  constitutional  sections 
authority  for  the  presence  today  In  South 
Vietnam  of  400,000  American  troops? 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  might  be,  in  part. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  They  might  be  in 
part.  Could  the  Senator  elaborate  on 
how  400,000  troops  in  Southeast  Asia  to- 
day could  be  protecting  any  one  of  the 
50  sovereign  States  from  invasion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  cer- 
tain the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  read 
the  excellent  law  review  article  that  was 
printed  in  the  Recokd  a  few  weeks  ago 
explaining  how  this  section  and  other 
sections  of  the  Constitution  referring  to 
the  power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  chief  maker  of  for- 
eign policy  have  been  Interpreted 
through  the  years  by  any  number  of 
Presidents. 

I  go  back  basically  to  the  power  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
and  as  to  what  he  may  have  gotten  out 
of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  out  of  the  aid 
programs,  and  our  commitments  by 
Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and 
Kennedy. 

When  we  add  all  of  these  up,  there  was 
enough  justification  for  sencUng  troc^is 
to  Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  really  wants  to 
know. 

Mr.  ElAGLETON.  »«y  question,  I  think, 
is  quite  simple.  It  has  been  phrased  and 
rephrased  in  different  ways  to  try  to  elicit 
a  more  precise  answer. 

I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  Senator 


from  Kansas  about  what  President  John- 
son thought  he  ought  to  do  in  1965,  or 
what  he  thought  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  au- 
thorized him  to  do. 

I  sun  concerned  more  about  the  present 
and  the  future.  I  am.  concerned  about  the 
President  today,  in  the  month  of  June 
1970.  There  are  400,000  troops  in  South- 
east Asia.  I  want  to  know  under  what 
authority  they  are  there. 

The  Senator  tells  me  they  are  not 
there  under  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. He  tells  me  they  are  not  there  un- 
der the  Eisenhower  letter. 

The  Senator  tells  me  they  are  not 
there  under  the  SEATO  Treaty.  The  Sen- 
ator has  not  told  me  why  they  are  there 
under  these  two  sections  of  the  Consti- 
tution involving  the  right  of  the  50 
States  to  be  protected  from  invasion 
without. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  they  are  there  by  inher- 
itance. But  that  would  not  answer  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

We  have  a  right  to  collective  self-de- 
fense between  our  Nation  and  other 
nations. 

Again.  I  will  attempt  to  respond,  but 
do  not  know  why  President  Johnson  sent 
all  of  these  American  troops  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  do  not  know  either. 
But  I  want  to  know  why  and  under  what 
authority  President  Nixon  is  maintain- 
ing 400,000  troops  in  Southeast  Asia,  un- 
der what  constitutlcmal  or  legal  justifi- 
cation. 

I  am  mystified  by  the  actions  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  too.  We  can  be  in  agree- 
ment on  that.  But  as  of  today  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  what  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  as  to  the  authority  for  the  400.- 
000  troops  being  In  Southeast  Asia 
today? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  the  justification  used  by  President 
Johnson.  However,  President  Nixon  is 
now  engaged  in  the  process  of  bringing 
American  boys  home.  He  is  not  in  the 
process  of  retaining  troops  lii  Southeast 
Asia  for  any  longer  than  it  might  re- 
quire to  have  the  Vietnamizatlon  pro- 
gram become  effective. 

If  I  were  President.  I  would  rely  on  my 
power  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  on 
any  of  the  allied  agreements  we  might 
have,  and  on  commitments  made  by 
other  presidents. 

We  can  not  isolate  it  and  say  that  this 
Is  the  reason  they  are  there,  that  this  is 
the  reason  that  they  were  sent,  or  that 
this  is  the  reason  they  are  still  there. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  and 
justifications. 

As  I  view  the  action  of  President 
Nixon,  it  is  one  of  disengagement.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Missouri  does  not 
recognize  we  are  disengaging  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  certain.  But  perhaps  that  can  be 
the  subject  of  a  future  discussion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  the  flow  at 
the  sufferance  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  was  about  to  elaborate,  but  the 
Senator  may  go  ahead. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  said 
many  times  that  another  justii  cation  for 
the  action  was  the  action  taken  by  the 
great  Missourian.  President  Triunan, 
when  he  ordered  troops  into  I  iorea.  The 
justification  for  that  was  n(  ver  made 
clear. 

He  came  to  Congress  after  it  was  done. 
Congress  had  4  months  of  deba  te  on  that, 
as  I  recall.  There  was  no  declaration  of 
war.  There  was  no  Gulf  of  T(  inkin  type 
resolution  passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  has  been  a  very  useful  d  ^bate.  The 
Senator  says  that  there  is  \o  justifi- 
cation. He  says  that  he  finds  po  justifi- 
cation and  no  authority  for  thje  presence 
of  400,000  troops  in  Southeast  jLsia  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  You  see,  Cor  gress  does 
play  a  role.  We  do  not  do  it  always  by 
declaring  war.  We  appropriaU  money  in 
Congress  from  time  to  time.  We  cannot 
maintain  an  army  without  mo  aey. 

Congress  wanted  to  go  f urth  »r  with  re- 
spect to  the  Korean  war.  Theje  was,  if  I 
might  say  so,  a  rather  "hawl  ish"  Con- 
gress then.  Many  Members  o  Congress 
were  ready  to  do  more  thai  Tniman 
wanted.  But  they  did  appropriate  money. 
And  that  fact,  in  and  of  itself,  ^mounts  to 
tacit  approval  and  tacit  endofsement  by 
the  Congress.  i 

So,  that  was  justification.  jThis  Con- 
gress, the  last  Congress,  and  tie  previous 
Congresses  have  appropriated  money  for 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam.      I 

That  may  be  another  justi^catlon  for 
the  presence  of  troops.  We  ate  still  ap- 
propriating money.  Congress  i^  a  partner 
in  this  matter.  | 

As  the  Senator  knows,  it  i^  proposed 
In  the  Cooper-Church  proposail,  and  per- 
haps will  be  later  in  the  H»tfleld-Mc- 
Govem  proposal,  that  funds  be  cut  off. 
We  have  that  constitutional  piower. 

The  debate  has  been  helpf\^.  It  might 
not  have  been  helpful  to  the  S^ator  from 
Missouri,  but  it  has  been  helpful  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
becoming  more  helpful,  becaase  I  think 
it  is  now  becoming  clear  to  me — and  I 
ask  the  Senator  if  this  is  his{  position — 
that  the  authority  for  the  presence  of 
troops  in  Southeast  Asia  toQay  is  one 
involving  the  authority  of  thi  President 
of  the  United  States  couple^  with  the 
appropriations  process.  Is  ttiat  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  the  authority  for 
having  troops  there  today? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  part  of  it. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  What  ar*  the  other 
parts  of  it?  | 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  quiz  pro- 
gram like  this  is  a  new  experience  for 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  It  takes  a 
little  while  to  think.  Howeverjyes,  it  was 
the  SEATO  Treaty;  yes,  ll  was  the 
pledges  made  by  President  Tnmian — 
who  was  a  great  President-j-by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  President  Johnson; 
yes,  it  was  by  appropriations  of  Con- 
gress; and  yes,  it  was  by  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  So  we  hajve  to  con 
sider  all  of  these. 

And  we  will  probably  appropriate  >ome 
more  money  this  year.  Thai  would  be 
Justification  for  the  action.  3ut  let  me 
point  out  a  very  basic  difference,  and 
not  to  discredit  President  Johnson,  be 


cause  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  sup- 
ported President  Johnson  and  voted  for 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  did  not 
have  that  opportunity,  but  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  voted  for  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution. 

Congress  has  participated  very  active- 
ly. We  have  appropriated  over  $100  bil- 
lion for  South  Vietnam.  But  the  basic 
difference  now  is  that  we  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  disengagement.  We  can  disengage. 
Any  President  can  disengage  from  any 
conflict  with  the  kind  of  power  he  has 
under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Where  there  was 
light,  there  is  now  darkness. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  getting  later. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thought  we  had 
established  that  insofar  as  the  pres- 
ence of  troops  in  Southeast  Asia  today  is 
concerned,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion was  no  authority  or  authorization 
for  them  beins  there. 

I  had  already  checked  that  point  off, 
because  that  was  the  answer  the  Sena- 
tor had  given  me  earlier. 

Do  I  imderstand  that,  after  a  few 
minutes  have  expired,  the  Senator  con- 
tends that  the  presence  of  troops  in 
Southeast  Asia  today  is  in  some  way  but- 
tressed on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion in  part,  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  numbers  and  I  am  discussing 
Vletnamization  and  disengagement. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  just  talking 
about  American  bodies  in  Vietnam, 
soldiers,  airmen,  and  so  forth — 400.000- 
plus.  I  want  to  know  imder  what  au- 
thority they  are  there.  I  thought  we  had 
gotten  it  down  to  authority  under  the 
Commander  in  Chief  plus  the  continu- 
ing appropriation  process.  I  thought  we 
had  eliminated  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution, that  we  had  eliminated  SEATO. 
and  Eisenhower  was  never  in  the  pic- 
ture. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  fairness  we  must  share 
the  burden  in  this  matter.  There  was  a 
commitment  by  President  Eisenhower 
with  respect  to  material  aid.  When  he 
left  office  in  1961  there  were  600  or  700 
Americans  in  Vietnam.  None  of  them  had 
been  killed  but  they  were  there. 

The  aid  programs  go  back  to  Presi- 
dent Tnmian's  time.  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  one  party  as  opposed  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  other. 

But  to  be  candid  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  the  presence  of  Ameri- 
can troops  there  now  is  justified  In  large 
part  by  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  and  the  acts  of  Congress  In 
appropriating  money;  but  underlying 
and  underscoring  those  points  has  been 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  President 
Johnson  did  not  send  545,000  men  there 
until  after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion was  approved  on  August  10,  1964. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Again,  I  was  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  until  he  threw  in 
the  phrase  "underlying  and  imderscor- 
ing"  in  reference  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  If  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution is  repealed,  and  it  is  eliminated 
by  being  repealed,  then,  is  there  still  re- 
maining some  authority  for  the  presence 
of  troops  In  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Oh,  yes. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  And  that  authority 
is  the  power  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
coupled  with  the  appropriation  process? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  a  number  of 
bases.  The  SEATO  Treaty,  the  pledges 
made  by  three  or  four  Presidents,  now, 
the  appropriations  made  by  Congress, 
plus  the  constitutional  power  which  any 
President  has  and  that  President  stlU 
has. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  I  may,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  few  final  questions  on  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution.  Is  there  any  basic 
diflference  between  what  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  seeks  to  do  by  amendment 
715,  and  that  which  is  sought  to  be  ac- 
complished by  Concurrent  Resolution 
42? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  The  intent  is  the  same. 

Ml-.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  earlier 
in  this  exchange  referred  to  a  letter 
from  Mr.  H.  G.  Torbert,  Jr.,  Acting  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations, in  March  1970. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  March  12. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  March  12.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  a  letter  dated  December  4,  1969.  by 
the  same  Mr.  Torbert. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  be  prior  to 
March  12. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  would  be  an 
earlier  letter,  yes.  In  that  letter  he  said, 
speaking  for  the  State  Department  on 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution: 

The  existence  of  the  Tonkin  OuU  Resolu- 
tion also  has  consequences  for  Southeast 
Asia  which  go  beyond  the  war  In  Vlet-Nam. 
The  question  of  Its  termination  must  be 
considered  carefully  In  terms  of  our  other 
international  obligations  In  the  area,  pe^- 
tlcularly  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  which  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion specifically  cites. 

He  states: 

We  would  oppose  passage  of  this  resolution. 

My  first  question  is.  Why  did  Mr  Tor- 
bert and  the  State  Department  change 
their  minds,  in  the  Senator's  judgment, 
between  December  4, 1969,  and  March  12, 
1970? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  been  around  10 
years,  and  have  never  been  able  to  fully 
imderstand  why  the  State  Department 
changes  its  mind. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  But  It  goes  without 
saying  they  had  a  change  of  heart  inso- 
far as  the  utilitarian  value  Is  concerned, 
as  expressed  in  these  two  letters. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Basically  there  was  a  recog- 
nition when  the  Vletnamization  program 
was  implemented  by  President  Nixon 
that  it  was  successful  and  that  we  were 
on  our  way  out  of  Vietnam.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  we  have  passed  the 
road  of  no  return  insofar  as  further 
escalation  is  concerned.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, answer  the  question  as  to  why  some- 
one in  the  State  Department  changed 
his  mind. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Could  the  Senator 
speculate  on  what  Mr.  Torbert  meant  by 
this  sentence  in  his  December  4  letter, 
the  first  letter  that  opposed  repeal  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution? 

The  existence  of  the  Qulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution also  has  consequences  for  Southeast 
Asia  which  go  beyond  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Can  the  Senator  interpret  that  for 
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me?  Does  that  convey  any  message  to  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Would  the  Senator 
care  to  elucidate  for  my  benefit  what 
message  that  conveys? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  speak  for  anyone 
in  the  Department  of  State — not  that 
I  do  not  have  great  respect  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  person  who 
may  have  written  that  letter 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  H.  G.  Torbert. 
Jr.,  the  same  man  who  wrote  the  letter 
of  March  12. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  believe  he  was  accurately 
stating  a  real  fear  that  if  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  were  repealed  then 
it  might  create  some  apprehension  or 
fear  on  the  part  of  other  free  countries 
in  Southeast  Asia  that  we  were  pulling 
out  prematurely,  pulling  the  rug  out 
from  imder  our  friends  and  allies.  But 
again,  I  cannot  answer  the  question.  I 
do  not  know  why  that  particular  lan- 
guage was  used  but  would  guess  there 
was  a  feeling  in  some  way  it  would  un- 
dermine our  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  finished,  to  the  delight  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing but  I  did  not  realize  the  Senator 
was  going  to  be  quite  so  long.  I  do  have 
a  speech  to  make. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

When  this  exchange  is  boiled  down 
to  its  distilled  essence,  what  may  have 
occurred  in  the  past  insofar  as  what 
..^  previous   Presidents,   previous   Senates, 

1 3!  and  previous  Secretaries  of  State  used 

X'  as  their  authority  for  going  into  and 

staying  in  Vietnam,  the  fact  remains 
that  today,  President  Nixon,  our  Presi- 
dent on  this  date,  who  is  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  400,000  troops  in  Southeast 
Asia,  does  not  rely  on  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution.  The  State  Department 
said  it  can  be  repealed  without  its  ob- 
jection; and  at  least  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  does  not  take  much  solace  in 
either  SEATO  or  other  provisions.  It 
boils  down  to  the  power  as  Commander 
In  Chief  coupled  with  the  appropriation 
process  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  the  presence  there  now? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes;  the  presence 
there  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Would  that  Com- 
mander in  Chief  authority,  followed  up 
on  an  annual  basis  by  appropriations,  be 
enough  for  him  to  send  additional  troops 
to  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Perhaps  as  we  have  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate,  it  would  depend  on 
the  purpose  for  which  they  might  be 
sent.  If  it  is  to  expand  the  war  it  might 
be  questionable.  Perhaps  he  can  do  it,  as 
President  Tiuman  did  in  Korea. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  My  question  is  now, 
predicated  on  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  We  have  established 
the  fact  that  the  President  does  have 
rather  broad  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  debate 
for  several  days  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  has  been  argued  by  the  proponents 


of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  that 
the  President  can  go  back  into  Cambodia, 
order  air  strikes  in  Cambodia  send  troops 
into  Cambodia,  and  clean  out  sanctuaries 
in  Cambodia ;  so  if  it  were  necessary,  God 
forbid,  that  we  send  more  troops  to  South 
Vietnam  that  it  could  be  done.  We  are  not 
talking  about  President  Nixon,  but  rather 
the  office  of  the  President  and  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  office  of  the  President. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  And  this  would  be 
done  under  his  authority  as  Commander 
in  Chief? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  that  and  other  related 
items  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  men- 
tioned two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  But  not  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution;  we  are  repealing  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  repeal? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  repeal. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  resolves  one  question 
I  had. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Would  that  authority 
be  broad  enough  for  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  without  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution, to  initiate  bombing  raids  against 
China? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Under  what  circumstances? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Under  circumstances 
wherein  the  President  thought  it  would 
be  propitious  to  strike  out  certain  pro- 
ductive areas  of  Red  China  wherein 
they  were  making  war  machinery,  ar- 
maments, et  cetera,  that  were  finding 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Perhaps  the  question  is  a 
little  speculative.  Unless  there  were  some 
imminent  danger  to  American  forces  or 
some  imminent  danger  to  American  na- 
tionals or  some  imminent  danger  to 
American  property,  then  I  certainly 
would  think  any  President  would  first 
consult  with  the  Congress  and  obtain 
some  congressional  approval.  But.  again, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas,  having 
been  in  this  body  only  17  months,  does 
not  have  the  precise  answer  to  that  very 
difficult  question. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  But  the  Senator 
predicates  his  answer  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  President  would  consult 
with  Congress  before  he  made  that 
decision. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  contrary  to  what 
President  Nixon  did  in  Cambodia  or  what 
President  Truman  did  in  Korea,  it  would 
be  my  suggestion,  at  least,  that  they 
call  someone. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Would  this  be  a  sug- 
gestion or  would  it  be  required  under 
the  Commander  in  Chief  authority  that 
they  consult  with  Congress? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  not  required. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  not  required.  So 
it  is  the  thought  of  the  Senator  that  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  with  no  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  the  President  could 
have  an  air  strike  in  Red  China? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right.  I  assume  so. 
I  am  not  advocating  it,  as  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  knows. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  But  the  Comman- 
der in  Claief  authority  is,  in  its  phrase- 
ology and  in  its  historical  implications, 
broad  enough  to  embrace  that  of  action 
unilaterally  by  the  President  without 
consultation  with  Congress,  even  though 


consultation  might  be  had  if  he  had 
time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right.  Before  World 
War  n  we  sent  troops  into  Greenland 
and  Iceland  and  committed  other  war- 
like acts  before  becoming  involved  di- 
rectly in  World  War  II  and  before  Con- 
gress declared  war. 

Again  I  would  refer,  and  surely  the 
learned  Senator  from  Missouri  has  read 
it,  to  the  Harvard  Law  Review  article. 
81  Howard  Law  Review  1771,  previously 
referred  to  with  reference  to  the  powers 
and  rights  of  the  President  from  the 
time  of  George  Washington  down  to  the 
present  time.  There  have  been  actions 
taken  by  the  Commander  in  Chief — yes, 
without  consultation  with  the  Congress. 
In  some  cases  the  President  reported  to 
Congress  afterward.  In  some  cases  he 
notified  Congress  In  advance. 

But  there  have  been  cases,  and  they 
are  recited  in  great  detail,  whether  it 
was  Polk  who  went  into  Mexico,  or  Jef- 
ferson who  got  involved  in  the  Bay  of 
Tripoli.  There  are  numerous  examples 
of  where  the  President  of  the  United 
States  exercised  his  right  as  Commander 
in  Chief.  These  acts  were  generally  fol- 
lowed by  some  voice  of  dissent  from  Con- 
gress. In  fact.  George  Washington  had 
the  first  confrontation  with  Congress 
when  he  obtained  the  treaty  or  procla- 
mation of  neutrality  with  Prance  and 
England.  As  I  understand  it,  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  did  not  agree  with  it 
and  thought  it  went  beyond  his  consti- 
tutional powers. 

So,  if  we  want  to  speculate,  we  can  as- 
sume the  Commander  in  Chief's  powers 
are  quite  broad;  but  the  junior  Senator 
from  KansEis  does  not  want  to  state  on 
the  floor  that  any  President  should 
bomb  any  place  without  consulting  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  But  the  Senator  does 
state  that  the  powers  are  broad  enough 
to  permit  him  to  act,  and  that  such  con- 
sultation with  Congress  comes  after  the 
fact,  by  courtesy  of  the  President,  after 
the  decision  has  been  made  or  after  the 
die  has  been  cast? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  invasion  of  Korea  is 
an  historical  precedent,  to  answer  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  but  I  that  action 
taken  by  the  President  marked  a  clear 
departure  from  precedent  in  exercising 
the  powers  of  Commander  in  Chief. 
Commanders  In  Chief  had  been  rather 
timid  up  to  that  time,  but  President  Tru- 
man was  not  a  timid  man.  He  acted  when 
an  emergency  required  him  to  act.  He 
acted  properly.  And  since  that  time,  more 
and  more  power  has  been  vested  In  the 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Well,  then,  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  power  for  the  President 
to  act  by  himself  is  broad  enough  to 
permit  the  bombing  of  China,  the  in- 
vasion of  Korea,  or  any  unilateral  mili- 
tary decision  the  President  sees  flt  to 
make,  being  the  Commander  in  Chief? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  repeat  the 
first  part  of  the  question? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Commander  in 
Chief  power,  as  the  Senator  views  it,  is 
broad  enough  to  support  what  President 
Truman  did  in  Korea,  and  a  imllateral 
decision  to  invade  or  move  Into  South 
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Korea,  his  premise  being 
Syngman  Rhee.  or  is  broad 
liave  deployed  troops  to  South 
bomb  North  Vietnam,  or  bomb 
in  the  world,  if  he  is  premising 
auiiiorily  as  Commander  in 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would,  in  a 
agree,   but   that  is  the  view 
junior  Member  of  this  body.  It 
President's  view,  probably.  It 
another  President's  view.  It 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
But  it  depends  on 
Americans  in  danger?  I  w 
that  any  President  who  failed 
Americans  were  in  danger  w 
ject  to  impeachment  by  the 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank 
from  Arkansas  and   the  Sen 
Kansas. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  1 
ment.  if  I  may.  by  way  of  a 
this  rather  prolonged  exchan; 
has  served  one  pui-pose.  It 
out  Uiat.  at  least  in  the  view  o 
cipal  author  of  the  Gulf  of 
pealer.  the  Commander  in 
ity  of  the  President  of  the 
Is  so  broad,  so  all- 
permit  any  unilateral  military 
President,  almost  anywhere  in 
with  no  previous  consultatior 
Congress. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  the 
that  assumption,  the  danger 
terpretation  of  the  Constitution 
when  and  if  we  repeal  the  Gulf 
resolution,  as  I  presume  the 
about  to  do.  to  be  concurred 
House,  and  when  that  legislati 
zation  of  the  war  has  been 
the  statute  books — and  it  w 
thorization  for  this  war  and  it 
on  by  President  Johnson,  and 
ology  is  broad  enough  to  _ 
even  to  permit  an  expanded 
read   it — we   then   find   the 
conducted,  under  the  theory 
ator  from  Kansas,  solely  and 
under  the  Commander  in 
ity.  buttressed  on  occasion 
propriations  process.  I  cons 
be  a  very  dangerous 
edent. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  w 
ator  from  Arkansas  yield  to 
Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  I  will 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  a 

Mr.  DOLE.  First  of  all.  I 
the  opportimity  to  discuss  w 
vital  area  of  this  debate  with 
Senator    from    Missouri, 
does  not  reflect  the  views  of 
Senator  from  Kansas 
occur  to  the  junior  Senator 
sas  that,  of  course,  the 
rather  vast  powers   as   Co; 
Chief,  and  I  could  read  the 
statement  made  by  the  _ 
from  Arkansas  when  the  Gul 
resolution  was  being 
body  on  August  7,  1964.  But 
Vietnam  just  because  of  the 
tion  process  and  the 
President  as  Commander  in 
Senator    intimated,    there 
other  factors  involved.  So  w 
ator  characterizes  my 
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only  the  assessment  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  it  is  only  the  assess- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas, 
and  not  the  assessment  of  anyone  in  the 
administration  or  of  any  President  or  of 
anj-one  in  the  State  Department. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
yielding . 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  an 
observation?  I  tried  to  get  the  Senator  to 
yield,  and  he  did  not  feel  he  could. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  I  am 
going  to  make  some  remarks  and  then  I 
slaall  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  if  he  wishes  me  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  long  does  the 
Senator  wish? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Maybe  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  more  and  more  impressed, 
throughout  this  lengthy  debate,  with  the 
need  for  a  different  approach  to  the  two 
problems  we  face  than  we  are  making 
here. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  the  power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  I  agree  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Prof.  Edgar  E.  Robinson,  of 
Stanford  University,  that: 

The  President's  power  i>«  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  of  greater 
significance  than  all  the  other  powers  pre- 
scribed In  the  Constitution. 

I  have  detected,  during  the  course  of 
this  debate,  in  the  mail  I  have  received, 
and  at  talks  I  have  made  around  this 
country,  that  the  American  people  really 
do  not  imderstand  the  limited  action 
that  we  as  Congress  can  take  in  the  area 
of  war.  or  the  extreme  action  the  Presi- 
dent can  take  in  the  area  of  war. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  particularly  after  having  lis- 
tened to  this  very  Interesting  discussion 
today,  that  we  would  be  better  off  dis- 
cussing two  constitutional  amendments: 
one  to  better  describe  and  prescribe  the 
powers  of  Congress  in  the  area  of  war- 
making,  and  a  second  to  describe  and 
prescribe,  if  we  have  to.  the  powers  of  the 
President;  l)ecause  until  we  do  either,  I 
think  we  are  going  to  go  on  with  a  very 
mlsimderstood  idea  of  what  the  Consti- 
tution gives  to  both  Congress  and  the 
President  as  powers.  I  would  hope,  Mr. 
President,  that  when  we  have  finished 
voting  on  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment and  the  McOovern-Hatfleld 
amendment,  this  body  can  get  down  to 
the  serious  business  of  discussing — I  do 
not  say  writing,  but  discussing — the  need 
for  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Personally,  I  think  we  have  to  have  one 
or  two,  if  we  are  going  to  better  imder- 
stand what  we  were  trying  to  imder- 
stand today  and  what  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  understand  through  6  weeks  of 
discussion  on  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

With  those  words,  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas for  jrleldlng. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  very  briefly  for  an  obser- 
vation? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  I.  too.  was  present  dur- 
ing the  colloquy  between  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansa-s — a  very  interesting 
and.  I  thought,  very  illuminating  discus- 
sion of  the  whole  subject  of  the  powers 
of  the  Conmiander  in  Chief. 

Mj-  own  impression,  though,  was  that 
the  Inst  statement  by  tl^iC  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  of  his  impression  of  the 
position  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
.sas  was  not  accurate,  and  I  take  excep- 
tion to  it. 

I  did  not  gain  any  impression  from  the 
colloquy  that  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States  at  any  time,  any  place,  anywhere 
has  the  power  or  the  right  to  inject 
American  troops  or  to  launch  this  coun- 
try into  war.  It  is  my  impression  from 
what  tiae  Senator  from  Kansas  said  that 
the  powers  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
are  very  broad,  and  that  mider  certain 
facts  and  circumstances,  when,  indeed, 
American  Uves  and  the  national  security 
are  in  danger,  tlie  President  does  have 
broad  powers  to  react,  and  I  would  go 
back  to  just  one  example — perhaps  one 
of  the  very  latest  examples — which  I 
think  bears  out  what  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  talking  about.  That  was  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  declared  a  quarantine 
around  Cuba  and  against  the  Russians, 
and  mobilized  the  Air  Force,  the  Army, 
and  the  Na\'y — as  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
State  of  Florida  was  like  an  armed  camp, 
with  airplanes  flying  over  day  and  night 
and  troops  moving  in.  We  were  actually 
on  the  threshold  of  war. 

I  think  what  President  Kennedy  did 
was  exactly  right.  In  this  day  and  time, 
when  we  have  to  move  quickly,  he  had 
to  move  quickly,  too,  in  that  instance, 
to  protect  the  national  security  of  this 
country. 

That  is  what  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  was  talking  about,  that  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  does  have  broad  powers 
in  matters  of  emergency  such  this  to 
do  the  things  that  are  necessary  for  the 
national  security  of  this  country. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  make  my  comments,  I  think,  for 
the  record,  in  view  of  this  colloquy,  it 
would  be  useful  to  put  in  one  or  two  ex- 
cerpts from  the  committee  report  on  the 
national  commitments  resolution. 

Much  has  been  said  sbout  Korea  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  On  page  18  of  the  com- 
mittee reiKjrt  there  appears  the  following 
passage: 

Senator  Watklns  of  Utah  questioned  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  commit  the 
country  to  war  without  consulting  Congress, 
even  m  compliance  with  a  recommendation 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  and 
said  that.  If  he  were  President,  he  "•  •  * 
would  have  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  setting  forth  the  situ- 
ation and  asking  for  authority  to  go  ahead 
and  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  protect 
the  situation."  In  January  1961  Senator  Taft 
said  that  President  Truman  had  no  authority 
whatever  to  commit  American  troops  to  Ko- 
rea without  consulting  Congress  and  without 
congressional  approval.  "The  President, '  he 
aald.  "simply  usurped  authority,  in  violation 
of  the  laws  and  the  Constitution,  when  he 
sent  troops  to  Korea  to  carry  out  the  resolu- 
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tlon  of  the  United  Nations  In  an  undeclared 
war." 

I  submit  that  Senator  Taft  was  no 
mean  authority  on  matters  legal  and 
constitutional.  My  own  view  is  that  he 
stated  it  correctly. 

Of  course,  in  many  cases,  the  Korean 
action  has  been  cited  as  a  precedent.  In 
my  view,  it  was  an  imconstitutional  prec- 
edent; and  I  have  never  been  reconciled 
to  the  principle  that,  because  some  Pres- 
ident, or  anyone  else,  has  done  an  un- 
constitutional or  illegal  act.  that  is  a 
good  precedent  for  now  saying  it  is  con- 
stitutional or  legal. 

But,  I  think,  in  many  cases  that  has 
happened,  and  I  believe  the  Korean  case 
to  be  a  very  good  example  of  it.  There  is 
further  discussion  on  that  particular  as- 
pect of  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  that  is  the  view  held 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  con- 
curring with  the  distinguished  Repub- 
licans who  commented  on  it,  it  is  no 
doubt  also  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri;  and  I  suggest  that  it  might 
be  weU  for  him  to  write  a  letter  to  a 
distinguished  constituent  of  his  and 
scold  him  for  getting  involved  in  that 
unconstitutional  act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  wish  to  involve  myself  in  mat- 
ters between  citizens  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  we  have 
considered  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion at  great  length  in  the  committee. 
We  had  hearings  on  the  background  of 
it,  and  an  investigation.  I  might  say, 
that  went  on  over  a  period  of  many 
months  prior  to  our  consideration  of  the 
idea  of  repealing  it. 

REPTAL    or    THE    GOLF    OF    TONKIN    RESOLUTION 

There  has  been  talk  in  recent  weeks 
of  a  constitutional  crisis  over  the  power 
to  commit  our  country  to  war.  Whether 
it  amounts  to  that  or  not,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  disagreement  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Congress  as  to  where  that 
authority  properly  lies.  It  is  the  Execu- 
tive's view,  manifested  in  both  words 
and  action,  that  the  President,  in  his 
capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief,  is 
properly  empowered  to  commit  the 
Armed  Forces  to  hostilities  in  foreign 
countries.  It  is  the  view  of  many  of  us 
in  the  Senate — conviction  may  be  the 
better  word — that  the  authority  to  ini- 
tiate war,  as  distinguished  from  acting 
to  repel  a  sudden  attack,  is  vested  by 
the  Constitution  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  Congress  alone. 

That  view.  I  believe,  was  expressed 
pretty  forcefully  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  last  night.  That  convic- 
tion was  recorded  last  year  when,  by  a 
vote  of  70  to  16,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
national  commitments  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

A  national  commitment  by  the  United 
States  results  only  from  affirmative  action 
taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
by  means  of  a  treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  spe- 
ciflcally  providing  for  such  commitment. 

Quite  obviously,  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  will  not  resolve  the 


constitutional  issue  with  respect  to  the 
Indochina  war.  From  the  Executive's 
standpoint,  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion will  in  no  way  impair  what  it  believes 
to  be  its  authority  to  conduct  the  present 
war.  The  executive  branch  has  already, 
in  its  letter  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  March  12,  1970,  disavowed 
reliance  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
as  authority  or  support  for  its  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Indochina.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  Congress,  on  the  other  hand — 
and,  I  would  add,  the  Constitution — re- 
peal of  the  Tonkin  resolution  will  leave 
the  Executive  in  the  legal  position  of 
continuing  to  conduct  an  unauthorized 
war.  For  reasons  which  I  will  discuss — 
although  I  believe  they  are  well  known — 
I  do  not  think  the  Tonkin  resolution  can 
be  regarded  as  a  valid  legal  authorization 
for  the  war  in  Indochina.  This  being  the 
csise.  repeal  of  the  resolution  will  not 
create  but  simply  conflrm  and  clarify 
the  existence  of  a  legal  vacuum.  In  the 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  who  initiated  this  pro- 
posed repealer,  the  action  contemplated 
will  serve  principally  as  a  means  of 
clearing  the  congressional  ledger  of  the 
debris  of  briefly  considered  and  broadly 
permissive  cold  war  postures. 

I.    THE    CONGRSSSIONAL    WAS    POWKK 

The  notion  that  the  authority  to  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  war  is  an  Execu- 
tive prerogative,  or  even  a  divided  or 
uncertain  one,  is  one  which  has  grown 
up  only  in  recent  decades.  It  is  the  result, 
primarily,  of  a  series  of  onergencies 
alleged  emergencies  which  have  enhanced 
Executive  power,  fostered  attitudes  of  ur- 
gency and  anxiety,  and  given  rise  to  a 
general  disregard  for  constitutional  pro- 
cedure. 

In  fact,  there  was  neither  uncertainty 
nor  ambiguity  on  the  part  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  as  to  their  determina- 
tion to  vest  the  war  power  exclusively  in 
Congress.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  Madison  in  1789 : 

We  have  already  given  in  example  one 
effectual  check  to  the  Dog  of  war  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from 
the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to 
pay- 
As  to  the  powers  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, an  advocate  of  strong  Executive 
power,  wrote  in  Federalist  No.  69: 

The  President  Is  to  be  commander  In  chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  respect  his  authority  would  be  nomi- 
nally the  same  with  that  of  the  King  of 
Oreat  Britain,  but  in  substance  much  in- 
ferior to  it.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  the  supreme  ctxnmand  and  direction  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces,  as  first  Gen- 
eral and  admiral  of  the  Confederacy,  while 
that  of  the  British  king  extends  to  the  de- 
claring of  war  and  to  the  raising  and  regu- 
lating of  fleets  and  armies — all  which,  by 
the  Constitution  under  consideration,  would 
appertain  to  the  legislature. 

I  do  not  know  how  one  could  get  a 
more  clear  description  of  this  matter 
than  by  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  enu- 


merate agsdn  the  powers  that  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  at  that  time  possessed, 
as  outlined  by  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist 
Papers? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  pertinent  passage,  myself. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  that  included  in 
that  was  the  royal  power  to  declare  war, 
which  has  never  existed  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  of  this  country,  and  I  do 
not  think  anylxKly  has  contended  that  it 
has.  That  alone  would  msike  the  power 
enjoyed  by  the  President  vastly  inferior 
to  that  enjoyed  by  George  m. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  depends  upon 
what  the  Senator  means  by  "declare 
war."  I  think  it  means  to  initiate,  to 
start,  a  war  of  an  offensive  nature,  as 
distinguished  from  a  defensive  war,  one 
which  is  a  reaction  to  an  attack.  I  think 
this  is  exactly  what  is  involved  here. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  in  1787,  did  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution  require  that  the  Parlia- 
ment ratify  an  act  of  declaration  of  war 
by  the  King? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  judge  from 
this  that  the  British  king  had  the  right 
to  declare  a  war  cmd  to  initiate  a  war 
against  whomever  he  chose. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  this  is,  in  effect, 
what  I  understand  the  reasoning  of  some 
Senators  to  be  about  the  power  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  that 
he  has  this  power.  Alexander  Hamilton 
says  he  does  not  have  the  power. 

Mr.  TOWER.  All  Hamilton  said  was 
that  the  power  enjoyed  by  the  President 
is  inferior  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  at  that  time,  and  that  cer- 
tainly was  true.  It  is  no  longer  true,  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  vastly  more  power  than  the  queen 
does  in  these  matters,  in  reality. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  has  been 
quite  a  change  between  the  present 
queen  and  the  king  at  that  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  why  the  Sena- 
tor's reference  is  not  relevant  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  find  myself  quite 
unable  to  follow  the  logic  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  think  it  is  utterly  irrele- 
vant to  this. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me.  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  that  the  quotation 
from  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  called  atten- 
tion, points  out  the  difference  between 
the  power  of  the  King  and  the  power  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief.  He 
says  both  of  them,  as  I  construe  his  state- 
ment, have  virtually  the  same  power  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  their  Nations,  but  that  the  King  has 
the  ix)wer  to  declare  war,  whereas  the 
President  of  the  United  States  does  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  He 
said:  "whUe  that  of  the  British  King 
extends  to  the  declaring  of  war  and  to 
the  raising  and  regulating  of  fleets  and 
armies^— all  which,  by  the  Constitution 
imder  consideration,  would  api>ertain  to 
the  legislature." 

This  is  very  speciflc.  It  fortifies — re- 
enforces,  I  would  say — the  power  to  de- 
clare war;  because  the  Congress  also  has 
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to  raise  the  armies  and  to  regulate  them, 
and  it  has  tliat  authority.  The  King  had 
all  his  power,  which  the  fi-am  srs  of  our 
Constitution  deliberately  gave  to  Con- 
gress, leaving  the  President  aj  the  first 
general— as  Hamilton  says,  "as  first  gen- 
era! and  admiral  of  Uie  Con  ederacy. 
In  other  words,  he  is  the  primal  y  general, 
and  he  has  the  power  pertin^t  to  the 
general. 

Hamilton  was  no  less  posit 
understanding    of    the    Senati; 
powers  and  m  his  opposition 
tention  that  the  President  mtght 
the  authority  on  his  own  to  m£|ke 
icant  foreign  commitments.  In 
No.  75,  Hamilton  wrote: 

The  history  of  human  condu^. 
warrant  that  exalted  opinion  or 
tue  which  would  make  It  wise  in 
conunlt  interests  of  so  delicate 
tous  a  kind  as  those  which  concei^ 
course  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
disposal    of    a    magistrate   createil 
cumstanced   as  would   be   the 
the  United  States. 
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This  language  used  by 
be  taken  as  an  18th  century 
of  the  National  Commitments 
tion. 

I  think  that  language  is  exactly  within 
the  spirit  of  the  National  Coiimitments 
Resolution. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  als<  i 
in  unequivocal  langtiage,  that 
to  initiate  war  is  an  exclusively 
sional  one.  In  the  "Prize  Cas^ 
the  Supreme  Court  said : 

By   the  Constitution.   Con^res4 
the  power  to  declare  a  national 
war.  .  .  .  The   Constitution    coulers 
President  the  whole  executive  povfer 
Is    Commander-in-Chief    of    the 
Navy  of  the  United  States.  .  . 
power   to   Initiate   or   declare   a 
against  a  foreign  nation  or  a  doi^iestlc 


declared. 

the  power 

congres- 

■  of  1862 

alone   has 

or  foreign 

on   the 

...  He 

Army    and 

He  has  no 

war   either 

state. 

From  the  standpoint  of  tJie  <»residency 
there  has  been  a  striking  chjnge  of  at 
titude  toward  the  war  power 
in  recent  years.  Presidents  of  :ecent  dec- 
ades   have    not    only    comqiitted    the 
country   to   war   without  congressional 
authorization  but  openly  assorted  their 
right  to  do  so.  A  number  of 
ecessors,    especially    in    the 


and      20th 
war   powers 


centuries,      us\j  rped 
of   the   Congrejs   on 


tain  occasions,  but  on  a  small  scale  and 
without  openly  asserting  the  yight  to  do 
so.  Earlier  Presidents  explicit^y  acknowl- 
edged the  exclusive  war  powers  of  Con- 
gress. President  Madison,  for  example, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  prin  :ipal  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution,  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  on  June  1.  1812  in  which, 
after  recounting  the  depredations  of 
British  ships  on  American  commerce  on 
the  Atlantic,  he  referred  th4  matter  to 
Congress  in  these  words : 

VTbether  the  t^nited  SUtes  shku  continue 
passive  under  these  progressive  usurpations 
and  these  accumulating  wrongs. jor,  opposing 
force  to  force  In  defense  of  tl^elr  national 
rights,  shall  commit  a  Just  ca^se  into  the 
bands  of  the  Almighty  dlspoa^  of  events, 
avoiding  all  connections  whlct)  might  en- 
tangle It  In  the  conteats  or  vlfws  of  other 
powers,  and  preserving  a  constaint  readiness 
to  concur  In  an  honorable  reesta|>Ushment  of 
peace  and  friendship,  is  a  soleinn  question 
which  the  Constitution  wisely  c<:  nfldea  to  the 
legislative  department  of  the  Oo  remment. 
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President  Buchanan,  to  cite  another 
example,  was  even  more  explicit.  In  his 
annual  message  to  Congress  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  1858,  he  said: 

The  executive  government  of  this  country 
la  Its  intercoiurse  with  foreign  nations  Is 
limited  to  the  employment  of  diplomacy 
aione.  When  this  falls  It  can  proceed  no 
further.  It  cannot  legitimately  resort  to  force 
without  the  direct  authority  of  Congress, 
except  In  resisting  and  repelling  hostile 
attacks. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  clas- 
sic and  succinct  drawing  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  p>owers  of  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief  and  the  war 
powers  of  Congress. 

Daniel  Webster,  who  served  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  early  1850s,  was 
also  one  of  our  greatest  constitutional 
lawyers.  On  July  14,  1851.  during  his 
tenure  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  wrote  as 
follows: 

In  the  first  place.  I  have  to  say  that  the 
warmaking  power  In  this  Government  rests 
entirely  In  Congress;  and  that  the  President 
can  authorize  belligerent  operations  only  In 
the  cases  expressly  provided  for  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws. 

One  final,  modem  example  is  note- 
worthy. In  his  concurring  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Youngstown  against  SawTer. 
Justice  Jackson,  replying  to  the  assertion 
of  Solicitor  General  Perlman  that  the 
American  troops  in  Korea  "were  sent 
into  the  field  by  an  exercise  of  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  powers,"  said: 

I  caxinot  foresee  aU  that  It  might  entail 
If  the  Court  should  endorse  the  argument. 
Nothing  In  our  Constitution  Is  plainer  than 
that  declaration  of  war  Is  entrusted  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  passing  of  the  actual  means — as 
distingviished  from  the  legal  authority — 
to  initiate  war  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
and  unnoticed,  developments  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  United  States. 
As  Prof.  Ruhl  J.  Bartlett  of  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  com- 
mented in  his  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  the  Na- 
tional Commitments  Resolution: 

The  positions  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  area  of  foreign  affairs  have  come  very 
close  to  reversal  since  1788,  a  change  that 
has  been  gradual  In  some  degree  but  with  ac- 
celeration during  the  past  half  century  and 
breakneck  speed  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  President  virtually  determines  for- 
eign pwUcy  and  decides  on  war  and  peace  and 
the  Congress  has  acquiesced  In  or  ignored, 
or  approved  and  encour.iged  this  develc^- 
ment.'- 

The  contrast  between  present  practice 
and  constitutional  tradition  could  hardly 
be  greater.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Execu- 
tive both  asserts  and  practices  its  power 
to  wage  war.  Arrayed  against  these 
claims  and  practices  are  the  explicit  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution,  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  provided 
in  the  Federalist  Papers,  a  number  of 


Supreme  Court  rulings,  the  writings  of 
leading  constitutional  lawyers,  and  even 
the  recorded  attitudes  of  Presidents  and 
their  Secretaries  of  State.  It  is  hardly  a 
matter  of  "strict  construction."  Even  the 
most  liberal  and  emancipated  of  con- 
stitutional thinkers  are  bound  to  recog- 
nize tlie  congressional  war  power.  The 
alternative  is  to  decline  to  tjiink  about 
the  Constitution  at  all. 

II.    THE    EXECITIVE    ATTrTUDE 

Brutally  but  effectively,  the  attitude  of 
modem  executives  toward  the  authority 
to  commit  the  Armed  Forces  abroad  was 
expressed  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  in  a  statement  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  In  1951  regarding 
President  Truman's  plan  for  sending  six 
divisions  of  American  soldiers  to  Europe. 
Secretar>'  Acheson's  comment  was  as 
follows : 

Not  only  has  the  President  the  authority 
to  use  the  Armed  forces  In  carrying  out  the 
broad  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  Implementing  treaties,  but  It  Is  equally 
clear  that  this  authority  may  not  be  Inter- 
fered with  by  the  Congress  In  the  exercise 
of  powers  which  it  has  under  the  Constitu- 
tion.- 

Even  more  strikingly  indicative  of  the 
Executive  attitude  since  World  War  II 
has  been  the  conduct  of  two  full-scale 
wars  without  valid  congressional  author- 
ization. Indeed,  the  Korean  war  was  con- 
ducted without  even  the  pretense  of  con- 
gressional authorization.  President  Tru- 
man himself  offered  no  explanation  of  his 
use  of  the  war  power,  but  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin in  the  summer  of  1950  asserted 
that: 

The  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  has 
full  control  over  the  use  thereof. 

And  further  asserted  that  there  was  a 
"traditional  power  of  the  President  to  use 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
without  consulting  Congress."  ^ 

More  recent  assertions  of  this  ex- 
panded concept  of  Executive  authority 
are  found  in  the  various  statements  of 
the  Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations 
regarding  their  conduct  of  the  war  In 
Indochina. 

In  March  1966,  for  example,  the  legal 
adviser  to  the  Department  of  State 
wrote: 

There  can  be  no  question  in  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  President's  authority  to 
commit  U.S.  forces  to  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  grant  of  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  article  II  of  the  Constitution  extends 
to  the  actions  of  the  United  States  cur- 
rently undertaken  In  Vietnam. 

Speaking  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution in  his  news  conference  on  August 
18,  1967,  President  Johnson  said : 

.  .  .  We  stated  then,  and  we  repeat  now. 
we  did  not  think  the  resolution  was  neces- 


»  "U.S.  Commitments  to  Foreign  Powers." 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  90th  Oong..  1st  Seas. 
(Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office.  1967).  pp.  19-20. 


•"Assignment  of  Ground  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  Duty  In  the  European  Area," 
Hearing  by  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Armed  Services.  U.S.  Senate.  82d  Cong.. 
1st  Seas.,  on  S.  Con.  Res.  8.  Feb.  1-28.  1951 
(Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1961),  pp.  92-93. 

'Department  of  SUte  Bulletin,  vol.  23, 
No.  578.  July  31.  1950.  pp.  173-177. 
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sary  to  do  what  we  did  and  what  we're 
doing.  But  we  thought  It  was  desirable  and 
we  thought  If  we  were  going  to  ask  them 
I  Congress  I  to  stay  the  whole  route  and  If  we 
exi>ected  them  to  l>e  there  on  the  landing  we 
ought  to  ask  them  to  be  there  on  the  take- 
off. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  appar- 
ently taken  a  similar  view.  In  its  com- 
ments of  March  10.  1969,  on  the  then 
pending  National  Commitments  Resolu- 
tion, the  Department  of  State  made  the 
following  assertion: 

As  Commander  In  Chief,  the  President  has 
the  aole  authority  to  command  our  Armed 
Forces,  whether  they  are  within  or  outside 
the  United  States.  And,  although  reasonable 
men  may  differ  as  to  the  circumstances  In 
which  he  should  do  so,  the  President  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  send  U.S.  military 
faeces  abroad  without  specific  congressional 
approval. 

The  same  assumption  of  Executive 
war-making  authority  is  expressed  in  the 
Department  of  State's  comments  of 
March  12,  1970,  on  the  original  Mathias 
proposal  calling  for  repeal  of  the  For- 
mosa, Cuba,  Middle  East,  and  Tonkin 
resolutions.  Declining  either  to  advocate 
or  to  oppose  such  action,  the  State  De- 
partment took  the  position  that: 

The  AHminiBt.rn.tJnn  Is  not  depending  on 
any  of  these  resolutions  as  legal  or  consti- 
tutional authority  for  Its  present  conduct  of 
foreign  relations,  or  its  contingency  plans. 

More  specifically,  as  to  the  war  in 
Indochina,  the  State  Department  as- 
serted that: 

ThU*  Administration  has  not  relied  on  or 
referred  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  of 
August  10.  1964  as  support  for  Its  Vietnam 
policy. 

Since  the  executive  branch  explicitly 
disavows  the  Tonkin  resolution  and  the 
other  resolutions  as  authorizations  for  Its 
policy,  a  question  remains  as  to  where, 
In  its  view,  the  executive  does  get  its  au- 
thority to  conduct  war.  Unfortunately, 
the  administration  has  not  seen  fit  to 
address  itself  to  this  question.  C^  the 
basis  of  its  own  previous  statements, 
however,  as  well  as  its  explicit  disavowal 
of  those  legislative  enactments  which 
might  provide  even  some  semblance  of 
congressional  authorization,  It  seems 
evident  that  the  present  administration, 
like  a  number  of  its  predecessors,  is  bas- 
ing its  claim  to  war  powers  on  either 
a  greatly  inflated  concept  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  as  Cwnmander  in  Chief, 
or  on  some  vague  doctrine  of  Inherent 
powers  of  the  Presidency,  or  both.  An- 
other possibility  is  that  the  matter  sim- 
ply has  not  been  given  much  thought. 

There  has  grown  up  in  recent  decades 
a  notion  that  great  Presidents  are  those 
who  act  effectively  to  strengthen  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Presidency  as  distinguished 
from  strengthening  the  constitutional 
system  as  a  whole.  This  attitude,  in  the 
view  of  the  committee,  is  an  unfortunate 
one.  As  the  historian  Thomas  Bailey  has 
written : 

The  bare  fact  that  a  President  was  a  strong 
one,  or  a  domineering  one,  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  he  was  a  great  one  or  even 
a  good  one.  The  crucial  questions  arise:  Was 
he  strong  In  the  right  direction?  Was  he  a 
dignified,   fair,  constitutional  ruler,  serving 


the  ends  of  democracy  In  a  democratic  and 
ethical  manner? ' 

ni.  THK  StTLF  or  TONKIN  SIMLtmON 

Often  referred  to  loosely  as  an  ejci  of 
congressional  authorization  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  commit  the  United  States  to  full 
scale  war  in  Vietnam  if  he  saw  fit,  the 
Gulf  of  Ttmkin  Resolution  Is  in  fact  not 
an  authorization  at  all.  The  resolution 
says  nothing  about  authorizing  or  em- 
powering anybody  to  do  anything.  The 
critical  language,  from  a  legal  and  con- 
stitutional viewpoint,  is  the  statement 
that  Congress  "approves  and  suiHJorts 
the  determination  of  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,"  to  take  military 
measures  to  repel  attack  and  "prevent 
further  aggression."  Being  already  de- 
termined to  take  the  action  referred  to, 
the  President  could  not  have  regarded 
the  resolution  as  a  necessary  conferral 
of  authority;  and,  «is  I  have  already 
noted,  the  Johnson  administration  did 
not  in  fact  regard  the  resolution  as  a 
necessary  grant  of  authority.  In  the  ad- 
ministration's view,  It  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  courtesy  extended  to  Con- 
gress, permitting  it,  as  President  Johnson 
explained  on  August  18, 1967,  to  "be  there 
on  the  takeoff"  as  well  as  on  the  "land- 
ing." 

In  retrospect.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
major  significance  of  the  wording  of  the 
Tonkin  resolution  wm  not  the  Execu- 
tive's claim  of  authority  to  Initiate  hos- 
tilities, but  rather  Congress'  acknowl- 
edgment and  approval  of  that  claim. 
There  being  not  the  slightest  doubt  as 
to  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution that,  except  for  the  obligation 
of  the  President  to  repel  an  attack  on  the 
United  States,  the  war  power  would  be 
exercised  by  Congress  alone,  resolutions 
such  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
amount  to  congressional  acquiescence  in 
the  exercise  by  the  Executive  of  a  power 
which  the  Constitution  vested  in  Con- 
gress and  which  the  Congress  has  no 
authority  to  give  away.  In  this  respect, 
the  distinction  between  an  expression  of 
approval  and  a  grant  of  authority  would 
seem  to  be  of  critical  importance. 

The  reasons  for  the  Congress'  hasty 
enactment  of  the  Tonkin  resolution 
have  been  recotmted  many  times.  I  re- 
view them  here  only  very  briefly: 

First,  Congress  was  confronted  in 
August  1964  with  a  situation  that  was 
described  to  it  as  urgent,  requiring 
prompt  acquiescence  In  an  expedient 
that  seemed  likely  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  moment,  of  which  the  foremost  need 
— or  so  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  per- 
suaded— was  a  resounding  expression  of 
national  unity  at  a  moment  when  it  was 
believed  that  the  country  had  been  at- 
tacked. 

Second,  in  the  course  of  two  decades 
of  cold  war  and  chronic  foreign  policy 
crisis,  we  had  grown  so  preoccupied  with 
threats  to  our  national  security  and  with 
measures  for  dealing  wit  heach  such 
threat  that  arose,  that  we  had  become 
neglectful  of  legal  and  constitutional 
matters.  Owing  to  the  newness  of  Amer- 


•  Thomas  A.  Bailey,  "Presidential  Great- 
ness" (New  York;  Appleton-Century,  1966), 
p.  227. 


lea's  role  as  a  world  power,  historical 
guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  Congres- 
sional authority  in  a  real  or  seeming 
emergency  were  lacking,  and  Congress 
felt  Itself  at  a  loss  to  do  anything  but 
acquiesce  in  measures  urged  upon  it  by 
the  Executive. 

This  was  all  the  more  the  case  because 
of  what  might  be  called  the  tyranny  of 
the  experts.  Armed  with  computers  and 
an  opaque  jargon,  a  veritable  army  of 
foreign  policy  experts,  employed  by  the 
Executive,  have  successfully  perpetrated 
the  myth  in  recent  years  that  foreign 
poUcy  is  an  exact  science  which  only 
they  can  truly  understand.  A  rather  un- 
critical acceptance  of  this  myth  added 
to  Congress'  willingness  to  submit  to 
Executive  direction,  but,  as  the  gap  be- 
tween the  promise  and  performance  of 
a  computerized  foreign  policy  grows  ever 
wider,  one  suspects  that  the  "tyranny  of 
the  experts"  will  soon  enough  be  over- 
thrown. 

Still  another  factor,  brought  to  light 
In  early  1968,  is  the  strong  possibility 
that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was 
enacted  on  the  basis  of  what  may  be  de- 
scribed charitably  as  Incomplete  infor- 
mation. Adoption  of  the  Resolution  was 
based  on  the  firm  conviction  of  Con- 
gress— gelled  out  in  the  first  two 
"whereas"  clauses — that  the  naval  units 
of  North  Vietnam  had  deliberately  and 
repeatedly  attacked  U.S.  vessels  in  inter- 
national waters  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  and  that  these  attacks  were, 
in  the  words  of  the  Resolution  itself, 
"part  of  a  deliberate  and  systematic  cam- 
paign of  aggression"  on  the  part  of  North 
Vietnam.  It  has  since  been  established 
that  the  Maddox  and  the  Turner  Joy 
were  engaged  in  intelligence  activities 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  a  fact  that  was 
not  vouchsafed  to  Congress  when  it  con- 
sidered the  Resolution.  In  addition,  con- 
siderable doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
exact  circumstances  of  the  alleged  sec- 
ond attack  on  the  two  vessels,  most  par- 
ticularly as  to  whether  this  attack  oc- 
curred at  all,  whether  the  administration 
had  proof  of  it  at  the  time  that  it  ordered 
Its  retaliatory  air  strike  on  August  4, 1964. 

A  final  and  extremely  important  fac- 
tor in  the  concession  of  sweeping  powers 
to  the  Executive  was  the  existence  of  a 
major  discrepancy  between  the  language 
of  the  resolution  and  the  intentions  and 
expectations  of  Congress.  The  resolution 
said  in  effect  that  the  President  could 
use  force  as  he  saw  fit  in  Southeast  Asia: 
the  nonpartisan  expectation  of  Con- 
gress, clearly  expressed  even  in  the  at- 
tenuated Senate  debate  of  August  6  and 
7,  1964,  was  that  the  President  had  no 
intention  of  engaging  in  large-scale  war 
in  Asia,  that,  indeed,  by  adopting  the 
resolution,  Congress  was  helping  to  pre- 
vent a  large-scale  war. 

During  debate  I  was  asked,  in  my  ca- 
psMJity  as  floor  manager  of  the  resolution, 
whetiier  the  resolution  would  authorize 
or  approve  the  landing  of  large  American 
armies  in  Vietnam  or  China.  I  replied 
that  "there  is  nothing  in  the  resolution, 
as  I  read  it,  that  contemplates  it,"  al- 
though, I  conceded : 

The  language  of  the  resolution  would  not 
prevent  It.  Speaking  for  my  own  Committee, 
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everyone  I  have  heard  has  said  tdat 
thing  we  want  to  do  U  to  becor^e 
m  a  land  war  In  Asia;  that  our 
and  air.  and  that  this  Is  what 
deter    the    Chinese    Communlsu 
North  Vietnamese  from  spreadirjg 
That  Is  what  Is  contemplated  ' 

In  an  exchange  with  the  Seiiator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson >  I  sa  d 

I  personally  feel  It  would  be  lery  unwise 
under  any  circumstances  to  put  4  large  land 
army  on  the  Asian  continent. 

I  said  also  that  I  would 
landing  of  a  large  army  on 
mainland*  A  little  later  in 
I  sulded: 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President 
consult    with    Congress    In    cass 
change  In  present  policy  becomes 


d'plore  the 

the  Asian 

(he  debate 

win 

a    major 

necessary.' 


81SSU  ranee 


i-eli 


was 

as  by  his 


I  may  say  that  that 
given  by  the  President,  as  w 
representative. 

Other  Senators  also  expressi  id  the  gen- 
eral expectation  that  the  resolution 
would  help  to  prevent  a  large  -scale  war. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  kMr.  Rus- 
sell) said: 


thut 


fer 


Wise  jnsin 
amends  lent 


<if 


I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  who 
for  the  Joint  Resolution  pray 
tion  of  the  Resolution,  and  the 
may  be  taken   pursuant  to  It 
the  same  purpoee  and  avoid  any 
of  war.  or  any  escalation  of  dan 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  < 
expressed    his    general 
that  it  was  not  the  President 
to  expand  the  war.*  Senator 
New  York  expressed  his 
that  the  resolution  was  no 
check"  for  expanded  hostilitii  (s 
dertaken  without  the  consent 
gress.'" 

The    Senator    from 
Nelson)   offered  an 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
have  expressed   the  sense 
that  the  United  States  sougl^t 
sion  of  the  war  and  would 
attempt  to  avoid  a  direct 
volvement.  In  my  capacity  aj 
ager — and  to  my  regret,  as 
acknowledged — I  said  that 
accept  the  amendment  but 
it  would  necessitate  a 
the    House    of 
would   have   delayed   final 
made  it  clear,  however 
that  Senator  Nelson  s 
not  contrary  to  the 
"enlargement"  of  it.  I  also 
belief  that  Senator  Nelson  s 
was  "an  accurate  reflectior 
believe  is  the  President's 
from  his  own  statements 

What  the  foregoing 
in  adopting  the  Gulf  of 
tion.  Congress,  and  certainlj 
had  no  intention  whatever 
ing  the  commitment  of  the 
to  full-scale  war  in  Asia. 
of  the  resolution,  it  is  true 


in^nd  to  vote 

the  adop- 

actlon  that 

will  achieve 

broadening 

T.' 
ClTDRCH) 


cnly 
conf  jrence 
Representat  ives 
lal    a 
that 
ame  idment 
resolul  ion 


'  COMCRESSXONAL     REC0«D.     8{  th 

Sess..  Vol.  110,  Pt.  14,  Senate, 
po.  18403-4. 
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to  that  interpretation,  but.  as  the  Execu- 
tive well  knew,  that  unfortunate  lan- 
guage was  accepted  only  in  resp>onse  to 
its  urgent  pleadings  and  assurances  that 
the  administration  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  plunging  into  an  Asian  land 
war. 

Those  expectations  were  by  no  means 
without  foundation.  The  country,  it  will 
be  recalled,  was  engaged  in  an  election 
campsugn  in  which  President  Johnson 
repeatedly  expressed  his  determination 
not  to  involve  the  United  States  in  a 
large-scale  war  in  Asia.  To  cite  just  a 
few  of  the  many  presidential  state- 
ments to  that  effect. 

On  August  12,  1964,  the  President  said 
in  New  York: 

Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
flict. They  call  upon  us  to  supply  American 
boys  to  do  the  Job  that  Asian  boys  should 
do.  They  ask  us  to  take  reckless  action  which 
might  risk  the  lives  of  millions  and  engulf 
much  of  Asia  and  certainly  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world.  Moreover,  such 
action  would  offer  no  solution  at  all  to  the 
real  problem  of  Vietnam. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
was  only  approximately  6  days  after  the 
resolution  had  been  presented,  discussed, 
and  passed  by  the  Senate. 

In  a  speech  in  Texas  on  August  29, 
the  President  said: 

I  have  had  advice  to  load  our  planes  with 
bombs  and  to  drop  them  on  certain  areas 
that  I  think  would  enlarge  the  war  and  es- 
calate the  war,  and  result  in  our  committing 
a  good  many  American  boys  to  fighting  a 
war  that  I  think  ought  to  be  fought  by  the 
boys  of  Asia  to  help  protect  their  own  land. 
And  for  that  reason,  I  haven't  chosen  to 
enlarge  the  war. 

And  in  Akron,  Ohio,  on  October  21,  he 
declared: 

We  are  not  about  to  send  American  boys 
9.000  to  10,000  miles  away  from  home  to  do 
what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for  them- 
selves. 


The 


Cong.,    2d 
Aug.  6.  1964, 


IMSa. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  was  the  date  of 
the  last  quotation? 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.  October   21,    1964. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  was  a  month  after 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  About  2  months. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Two  months  after  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution.  Would  that 
not  be  a  good  indication  of  the  intention 
of  the  President  with  respect  to  the  reso- 
lution? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course.  The  first 
one  is  6  days  after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  or  almost  simultaneously.  It 
was  on  August  12.  Our  debate  was  on 
August  6  and  7.  Did  the  Senator  hear 
the  other  quotation  I  read,  dated  Au- 
gust 12?  That  was  just  6  days  after- 
ward, or  almost  simultaneous  with  the 
resolution. 

This  is  the  type  thing  he  told  us.  He 
said  we  were  consulted.  We  were  brought 
to  the  White  House  and  consulted.  But 
the  purpose  of  the  consultation  was  to 
deceive  us,  in  light  of  what  happened, 
and  not  to  tell  the  truth.  It  was  not  to 
consult.  Usually,  when  the  President 
consults  with  us,  he  tells  us  the  truth 
and  advises  us;  he  does  not  usually  use 
the  consultation  to  deceive  us. 


In  reliance  on  what  President  Johnson 
said  to  me,  and  what  his  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  Secretary  of  Defense  said 
in  committee,  and  what  the  President 
said  at  the  White  House.  I  responded 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  in  the 
Record.  I  responded  with  respect  to  the 
President's  policy.  The  premise  on  which 
we  acted  was  not  that  the  resolution 
might  get  us  into  war  on  the  mainland, 
but  that,  since  our  power  was  on  the  sea 
and  in  the  air,  at  most  the  resolution 
would  be  useful  in  causing  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  desist.  It  was  not  to  au- 
thorize what  the  President  actually  did. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Perhaps  the  Senator  has 
this  quotation  to  which  I  am  about  to 
refer.  In  interpreting  any  kind  of  resolu- 
tion,   the    legislative    history    revolves 
around  what  spokesmen  for  the  resolu- 
tion— in  this  case  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — state 
the  President  himself  said  about  it,  and 
determined  what   the   language  of  the 
resolution  means. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  the  generally 
accepted  consensus. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  know  the  Senator  has 
read  extensively  in  this  field,  and  I  am 
sure  he  has  read  this  quotation  before, 
but  I  would  like  to  place  it  in  the  Record. 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  NELSON.  As  late  as  March  1965. 
which  is  7  months  after  the  passage  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  the  Pres- 
ident said  on  March  20  about  his  policy, 
which  seems  to  me  with  real  finality  to 
settle  the  question  of  what  his  Intent 
was  in  asking  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  as  follows : 

Our  policy  in  Vietnam  Is  the  same  as  It 
was  one  year  ago.  And  to  those  of  you  who 
have  Inquiries  on  the  subject,  it  is  the 
same  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 


Is  it  not  correct  that  10  years  ago  our 
policy  precisely  was  to  give  only  aid  and 
technical  assistance? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  Is  about  the  time  of  the  letter 
referred  to  from  President  Eisenhower 
to  President  Diem.  It  related  only  to 
material  aid  and  tecnnical  assistance. 
It  had  not  contemplated  in  any  respect 
any  kind  of  troops  whatever.  President 
Eisenhower  did  not  send  any  troops.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  he  had  declined  to 
send  troops.  The  Senator  is  quite  correct. 
In  making  any  contract,  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  resolution,  the  in- 
tent of  the  contracting  party  in  this  case, 
the  Senate — is  a  most  pertinent  element 
in  considering  what  It  means. 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  interrupt  the 
Senator  at  this  point? 
Mr.  FULBF"  ^HT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  On  March  7.  1968,  in  a 
colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  made  a  statement, 
which  was  a  terrific  statement  of  what  I 
thought  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
was  all  about.  I  wish  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  chal--man : 

In  fact,  I  was  persuaded  that  the  purpose 
of  the  resolution  was  to  show  the  unity  of 
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tbls  body,  and  that  this  would  deter  the 
North  Vietnamese  from  any  further  attacks. 
That  was  the  entire  theory.  I  repeated  It  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Record  will  show 

It. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  what  I  was  told. 

The  psychology  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
minlstri.tIon's  approach  was  that,  to  be 
persuasive,  it  must  be  done  immediately. 
They  had  alleged  this  attack  that  oc- 
curred on  the  4th  of  August.  The  retalia- 
tion took  place  before  they  submitted  the 
resolution.  As  I  recall  It,  planes  had  flown 
some  64  times,  bombing  near  a  town 
called  Vlnh.  That  took  place  In  immediate 
reaction  to  what  they  thought  was  an  at- 
tack, which  turned  out  later  not  to  be 
an  attack.  No  one  will  ever  know  if  the 
President  believed  it  >x)  be  based  on  false 
Information  or  whether  It  had  gone  so 
far  he  thought  it  should  be  done  anyway. 

I  have  a  letter  I  will  refer  to  later 
from  one  of  his  secretaiies.  But  In  any 
case  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of 
State  emphasized  that  to  get  any  value 
out  of  this  there  must  be  the  unity  of 
everyone  acting  Immediately;  that  such 
a  display  of  determination  would  deter 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

I  think  the  Administration's  psychol- 
ogy was  one  calling  for  this  entire  coun- 
try to  show  unity  that  would  be  over- 
whelming. They  completely  misjudged 
the  capacity  or  attitude  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  Instead  of  being  over- 
whelmed, they  were  grossly  offended  by 
what  they  oonsldere<i  and  still  consider 
to  be  unprovoked  attacks  on  them.  They 
thought  it  was  an  outrageous  attack  on 
them  by  our  planes.  So  you  have  this 
different  point  of  view.  But  I  was  the 
hapless  victim  of  misinformation.  I  did 
not  recognize  it  until  later  when  we  had 
a  long  investigation  by  the  committee. 
We  got  the  documents  and  worked  on  It 
for  many  months.  Subsequent  to  that 
Mr.  Goulden  followed  up  in  interviews  of 
practically  all  the  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  Maddox.  and  maybe  the  Turner 
Joy.  and  wrote  a  book  about  it. 

The  committee  obtained  most  of  the 
pertinent  documents,  that  is,  the  oCS- 
clal  communications  from  the  Maddox 
and  Turner  Joy,  through  the  Pentagon 
and  they  are  set  out  in  a  committee  re- 
port. I  think  it  makes  very  clear  what 
actually  took  place.  I  think  further  that 
the  record  of  what  actually  happened 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonldn  bears  upon  the 
validity  of  the  resolution  and  its  bind- 
ing quality  upon  the  Senate.  It  presents 
a  very  difficult  and.  to  me,  a  rather  un- 
precedented situation. 

On  the  face  of  it.  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  is  an  action  by  the  Congress 
which  the  Johnson  administration  took 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  It  was  not  a  formtd  declaration  of 
war,  but  it  was  considered  and  relied 
upon  in  that  fashion.  Msuiy  times,  both 
I  and  others  had  the  experience,  when  we 
criticized  it.  that  President  Johnson 
pulled  it  out  and  said: 

Look,  you  passed  this  resolution  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  2  In  the  Senate  and  It  was  unani- 
mously passed  In  the  House. 

This  was  6unx>sed  to,  and  it  did. 
muzzle  anybody  who  sought  to  criticize 
the  administration's  policy.  So  in  that 


sense  it  served  the  President  weU.  be- 
cause it  muzzled  Members  of  Congress. 
It  removed  the  freedom  of  action  and 
freedom  of  judgment  through  which 
Congress  is  supposed  to  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  stated  the 
administration  interpreted  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  as  equivalent  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  but  in  view  of  what 
happened,  it  was  a  long-time-after-the- 
fact  interpretation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Subsequently,  yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Because,  in  view  of  what 
the  President  said  6  days  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  and 
before  the  election  and  in  March  of  1965, 
if  somebody  had  said  that  is  what  it 
means  and  had  said.  "We  are  changing 
our  role  in  Vietnam,"  would  not  the 
President  have  repudiated  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  to  alter  the 
whole  course  of  the  war.  The  significance 
of  it  was  to  show  unity  in  the  face  of  an 
ostensibly  unprovoked  attack  upon  us. 
Had  those  assertions  been  true.  If  there 
actually  had  been  an  unprovoked  attack 
on  our  ships  on  the  high  seas,  where  they 
had  a  right  to  be,  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  had  a  right  to  repel 
the  attack.  He  had  that  authority.  It  did 
not  happen  to  be  so.  What  we  actually 
did  was  to  initiate  an  offensive  war 
across  the  seas,  not  in  defense  of  our  own 
ships  and  our  own  country. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  like  to  make  this 
observation  to  the  Senator.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  need  apologize  to  any- 
body if  his  interpretation  of  that  resolu- 
tion was  as  it  was — and  it  was  the  same 
as  mine,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
later 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  same  as  the 
President's  at  that  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  same  as  the  Presi- 
dent's. The  fact  that  it  was  later  pulled 
out  to  support  action  that  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  had  not  authorized  in  the 
first  place  was  not  the  fault  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  fault  was  that 
I  was  not  as  skeptical  as  I  now  am  of 
official  pronouncements.  As  Senators  we 
have  a  duty  and  responsibility  to  look  at 
these  matters  very  closely.  That  is  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do  in  the  case  of 
the  Cambodian  aff&ir.  It  is  our  duty  to 
look  into  just  what  the  significance  of 
it  is. 

People  take  offense  at  the  idea  that  we 
question  the  word  of  tlie  President.  I  do 
not  mean  anything  personal  about  him. 
but  if  he  has  said  he  is  going  to  get  out 
of  Cambodia  and  not  go  back  in.  we 
ought  to  put  it  in  the  law.  People  may 
be  Presidents,  but  in  many  cases  they 
are  just  former  Senators.  His  predecessor 
was  a  former  Senator.  We  cannot  operate 
a  constitutional  system  on  any  such  basis 
as  that  which  allows  the  President  a 
kind  of  immunity  from  questions  and 
scrutiny  and  still  preserve  a  democracy. 

The  Senate  debate  of  August  6  and  7. 
1964.  shows  clearly  that,  in  adopting  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  the  Senate 
thought  that  it  was  acting  to  prevent  a 
large-scale  war,  not  to  authorize  one. 


Though  obviously  and  profoundly  re- 
lated to  the  war  in  Indochina,  repeal  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  goes  be- 
yond the  present  war  and  differing  atti- 
tudes toward  it.  It  goes  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  Executive  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  over  a  power  which  the 
Constitution  clearly  vests  in  the  Con- 
gress and  which  Congress  itself  has  no 
constitutional  authority  to  give  away.  It 
goes  to  the  question  of  our  regard  for  our 
own  institutions,  of  the  firmness  of  our 
determination  to  maintain,  even  in  this 
nuclear  age,  that  separation  of  govern- 
mental powers  whose  major  purpose,  as 
Justice  Brandeis  pointed  out,  was  "not 
to  promote  efficiency  but  to  preclude  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power."  " 

IV.   THE    UNRESOLVED    ISSUE 

Repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, I  emphasize  again,  will  not  resolve 
the  great  issues  related  either  to  the  war 
in  Indochina  or  to  the  constitutional 
division  of  foreign  policy  powers  between 
the  President  and  Congress.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  proposed  repealer  can  be  no 
more  than  a  significant  first  step  toward 
the  resolution  of  these  issues. 

The  war  in  Indochina  has  been  con- 
ducted from  its  outset  without  constitu- 
tional authorization. 

I  might  say  that  is  quite  similar  to 
Senator  Taft's  opinion  about  the  Ko- 
rean war.  They  were  both  without  con- 
stitutional authorization. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  as  I 
have  tried  to  show,  is  not  a  valid  au- 
thorization for  that  war.  providing  as 
it  does'  only  a  frayed  facade  of  constitu- 
tional legitimacy.  Its  removal  would 
serve  at  least  to  clear  the  air  of  a  legacy 
of  confusion  and  illegitimacy.  It  would 
remain  then  for  Congress  to  determine 
how  the  constitutional  vacuum  should 
be  filled. 

Repeal  of  the  Tonkin  resolution  will 
in  no  way  affect  existing  treaty  com- 
mitments: nor  would  repeal  of  the  res- 
olution prejudge  American  policy  for 
the  future.  The  major  purpose  of  repeal, 
as  the  Senator  from  Maryland  fMr. 
Mathias)  suggested  in  proposing  it,  is 
that  it  would  "symbolically  remove  the 
mortmain  of  the  past  from  the  present 
posture  of  tlie  Congress,  and  would  sig- 
nal a  new  determination  by  Congress  to 
exercise  fully  its  powers  on  the  vital 
questions  of  war  and  peace."  In  so  do- 
ing. Congress  would  reaffirm  in  a  deci- 
sive way  its  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciple set  forth  in  the  National  Commit- 
ments Resolution  of  1969.  It  would  re- 
affirm the  constitutional  principle  that, 
in  the  absence  of  specific  congressional 
authorization,  the  President  may  use  the 
Armed  Forces  only  to  repel  a  sudden 
attack  upon  the  United  States  or  to 
meet  some  foreign  obligation  previously 
and  explicitly  authorized  by  treaty  or 
other  legislative  enactment.  Repeal  of 
the  Tonkin  resolution,  in  short,  wiU  serve 
to  reaffirm — though  not  yet  to  reestab- 
lish— the  constitutional  war  power  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the  very 
intriguing  question  about  the  origin  of 
the  resolution,  a  former  assistant  to  both 
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President  Kennedj-  and  Presic  ent  John- 
son, who  was  in  the  White  He  use  at  the 
time  of  the  Tonkin  resolutionj  wTOte  me 
a  memorandum  relative  to  ttis  matter. 
It  was  very  interesting,  and  1  requested 
his  permission  to  use  it  as  historical 
background  to  the  issue  now  under  dis- 
cussion. I  want  to  read  it  nov-.  He  gave 
me  authority  to.  He  said  it  wa  s  perfectly 
all  right  to  use  it  anywhere  I  Uked.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  document.  It  was 
obtained  from  Mr.  Kenneth  ODonnell. 
Many  people  know  him.  He  v&s  in  the 
White  House  and  was  one  o1  the  aides 
of  the  President  at  that  tim( 

The  memorandum  is  datec  February 
11.  1970.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Apropos  of  our  conversation.  [  am  send- 
'ibg  in  this  form  my  recollectioi  s  as  to  the 
conversations  and  my  part  relative  to  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution. 

In  order  to  clarify  my  role.  I  would  like  to 
pjlnt  out  that  my  relationship  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  my  relationship  with 
President  Johnson  was  considei  ably  differ- 
ent My  role  under  John  F.  Kennedy  was.  as 
you  know,  mainly,  admlnlsterln ;  the  prob- 
lems cf  the  White  House  and  as  liaison  with 
the  President  to  all  of  the  E  epartments. 
Obviously.  I  had  to  be  current  a  Qd  aware  of 
the  President's  concerns  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign policy,  but  naturally,  this  was  prlncl- 
p-ii;y  the  problem  of  Mac  Bundj . 

My  personal  and  peculiar  relat  onshlp  with 
President  Kennedy  Involved  me  more  deeply 
than  perhaps  people  are  put  llcly  a^are. 
Naturally,  being  with  him  almo  it  all  of  the 
time,  we  discussed  almost  every  facet  of  our 
policy  and  what  his  views  were. 

With  President  Johnson,  my  role  was  al- 
most exclusively  political.  His  Interest  in 
foreign  policy,  frankly.  throu(  h  the  first 
months  of  his  administration  w«  re  extremely 
limited.  His  almost  total  eftort  vas  to  prove 
to  the  jjeople  his  leadership  wMch  he  con- 
sidered vital  in  seeking  his  own  election  to 
the  Presidency.  His  own  staff  was  obviously 
not  adequate  to  handle  the  p>olitlcal  chores 
and  so  he  placed  almost  this  e  itlre  burden 
on  me.  I  continued  to  be  Appointment  Sec- 
retary, but  I  also  became  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Committee  rei  ponslble  for 
the  direction  of  the  whole  cam]  taign. 

In  early  August,  I  was  presen ;  at  the  nor- 
mal Tuesday  Congressional  Lea<l  ershlp  meet- 
ing and  the  President  and  tte  leadership 
began  their  discussions  of  the  a  Ueged  attack 
upon  the  American  Destroyers  in  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf 

Now  In  my  own  personal  o]  >inlon.  there 
was  not  the  slightest  question  in  the  Presi- 
dent's mind  that  the  attack  1  lad  occurred 
and  that  some  American  response  was  neces- 
sary. He  felt,  and  everyone  agrsed,  both  for 
our  poeture  abroad  and  at  ho  ane.  he  must 
act  swiftly.  After  the  leaders:  Up  left,  the 
President  and  I  walked  back  o  the  White 
House  and  he  was  wondering  aloud  as  to 
the  political  repercussions  an!  questioned 
me  rather  closely  as  to  my  political  reac- 
tion as  to  his  making  a  militaiy  retaliation. 
We  a^eed  as  politicians  that  the  Presidents 
leadership  was  being  tested  un  ler  these  cir- 
cumstances and  that  he  must  respond  de- 
cisively. His  opponent  was  Smator  Gold- 
water  and  the  attack  upon  Lyi  don  Johnson 
was  going  to  come  from  the  (ight  and  the 
hawks,  and  he  must  not  allow  them  to 
accuse  him  of  vacUlatlng  or  Qelng  an  In- 
decisive leader. 

The  emergence  of  the  resolution  Itself  was 
nothing  but  political  coloratl>n  for  a  de- 
cision already  taken.  Knowing  Lyndon  John- 
son, as  both  you  and  I  know,  he  was,  and 
perhaps  rightfully,  making  cettaln  that  he 
would  Involve  the  Republicans  and,  in 
case  of  unfavorable  repercussljons.  everyone 
was  to  blame. 
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I  was  never  aware  that,  in  fact,  the  reso- 
lution had  already  been  fleshed  out  by  the 
State  Department  prior  to  the  alleged  attack 
and  my  impression  is  that — neither  did  Jolin- 
son. 

We  disctissed  the  whole  matter  at  length — 
and  there  was  never  one  single  mention — 
Inferred  In  any  fashion  that  It  would  ever 
involve  the  use  of  American  troops.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  my  very  strong  impression  was 
that  the  Mr.  Johnson  of  1964  was  the  same 
Lyndon  Johnson  who  was  so  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  American   intervention  in   1954. 

In  August  I  went  to  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  a  full-time  basis  as  Executive  Direc- 
tor. In  the  process  of  our  campaign,  we  held 
staff  meetings  every  Monday  morning  in 
Chairman  Bailey's  office  to  formulate  the 
schedule,  speech  content,  television  and  the 
available  resources.  I  was  Chairman  of  these 
meetings  and  present  at  all  cf  them  was 
Fred  Dutton  who  was  In  charge  of  overall 
poller  as  far  as  content,  Dick  Goodwin,  who 
was  doing  most  of  the  writing  with  Bill  Moy- 
er,  who  attended  quite  often.  Robert  Short, 
who  represented  the  candidate  for  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Richard  Maguire  and,  quite 
often,  John  Bailey. 

The  contents  of  the  speeches  that  the 
President  gave  were  quite  clearly  our  views 
and  views  which  he  totally  accepted  and 
agreed  with.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  obviously  the 
chief  architect  and,  if  one  is  to  read  them 
quite  closely,  they  clearly  Indicate  that  we 
were  the  candidates  of  peace  and  of  no  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia  in  any  military 
fashion.  The  entire  staff  was  committed  to 
this  approach  and  all  of  us  were  totally  con- 
fident that  that  was  the  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

There  Is  only  one  possible  conclusion  after 
last  week's  Television  Broadcast. 

I  point  out  that  this  was  precipitated 
by  the  broadcast  by  the  President  on  this 
subject — 

that  either  the  President  was  being  less  than 
truthful  with  the  American  people  and  his 
own  staff  when  he  campaigned  or,  he  is  be- 
ing less  than  truthful  now.  The  facts  to  me 
are  quite  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
interesting  historical  document  relating 
to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  smd  its 
original  adoption. 

Lastly,  there  is  another  matter,  which 
developed  yesterday,  that  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  me. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  concern  that  I 
view  our  action  yesterday  in  adopting  the 
Byrd  amendment,  and  our  action  to- 
day in  moving  toward  possible  adop- 
tion of  the  Dole  amendment  repealing 
the  Tonkin  resolution,  if  that  is  the  will 
of  the  Senate. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  making  legis- 
lative history  of  the  kind  which.  I  pre- 
dict, we  will  regret  as  much  as  many  of 
us  have  regretted  our  precipitate  ap- 
proval of  the  Tonkin  resolution  in  1964. 
By  adopting  the  Byrd  amendment  to 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  yester- 
day, the  language  and  the  bulk  of  the 
legislative  record  supports  the  proposi- 
tion that,  "wherever  deployed,"  the 
President  has  the  power,  without  any 
congressional  action  whatsoever,  to  do 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  That  may 
seem  a  reasonable  proposition  on  super- 
ficial examination.  But  the  fact  is  that 
American  Armed  Forces  are  "deployed" 
in  practically  every  coimtry  In  the  world. 
Thus,  the  President  can  cite  the  Byrd 
amendment  for  starting  a  shooting  war 
whenever  he  finds  the  Uves  of  American 


forces  threatened,  wherever  they  are — 
indeed,  wherever  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  may  have  ordered  them 
to  be. 

As  for  the  legislative  history  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  every 
Member  of  this  body  should  be  aware 
that  two  contradictory  constitutional 
theories  underly  its  interpretation.  I  have 
described  these,  but  I  shall  summarize 
them  briefly  again. 

One  theory — the  one  to  which  I  sub- 
scribe— as  do  most  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations — is  that  the 
Tonkin  resolution  when  passed  had 
meaning,  although,  as  I  said  earlier,  it 
could  not  be  regarded  as  a  valid  author- 
ization for  the  war  in  Indochina.  And 
now  when  we  repeal  that  resolution,  the 
act  of  repeal  has  meaning.  In  1964,  we 
gave  the  President,  mistakenly,  I  believe, 
under  dubious  circumstances,  what  the 
President  interpreted  as  a  blank  check 
for  waging  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
point  is  that,  whatever  we  gave,  we  can 
take  away. 

The  second  theory  is  the  one  accepted 
and  promoted  by  this  President,  the  past 
President,  and  most  supporters  of  the 
principle  that  the  Commander  in  Chief 
operates  virtually  without  congressional 
limitation.  According  to  this  theory, 
when  the  President,  acting  as  Command- 
er in  Chief,  Involves  this  Nation  in  war, 
all  the  Congress  can  do  is  to  accept  that 
fact.  The  only  way  Congress  can  limit 
the  power  of  the  President  as  Command- 
er in  Chief  is,  in  effect,  to  deny  funds  to 
the  troops. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment,  as 
amended  by  Senator  Byrd,  limits  the 
President's  use  of  funds  for  certain  pur- 
poses in  Cambodia,  but  seems  to  confirm 
his  blank  check  authority  everywhere 
else. 

In  short,  what  we  have  done  the  last 
2  days,  by  adoption  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  and  by  action  on  the  Dole 
amendment  repealing  the  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, is  to  give  the  President  a  clear  legis- 
lative history  that  Tonkin  meant  noth- 
ing when  it  was  passed  and  means 
nothing  by  its  repeal — thus  confirming 
the  President's  claim  to  the  power  to  do 
what  he  pleases  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
This  action,  read  in  parallel  with  the 
Byrd  amendment,  constitutes  a  legisla- 
tive surrender  of  power  to  the  President 
was  precedented.  I  believe  in  our  history. 
It  is  a  precedent  to  which  I  do  not  wish 
to  subscribe. 

But.  Mr.  President,  having  taken  the 
position  that  I  have  with  regard  to  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  and  in  opposing 
and  voting  against  the  Byrd  resolution,  I 
still  think  it  wUl  remain  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Senate  and  of  Congress  to 
step  into  the  breach  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1967.  I  made  some  comments 
about  my  interpretation  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  those  comments  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Statement  by  Senator  Gatlobd  Nelson  on 
Vietnam,  September  1,  1967 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  renewed 
and  vigorous  discussions  about  the  meaning 
and  Intent  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution.  It 
has  lately  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  writers  and  others 
that  the  overwhelming  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion In  1964  expressed  Congressional  approval 
of  whatever  future  military  action  the  Ad- 
ministration deemed  necessary  to  thwart  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam  Including  a  total  change 
In  the  character  of  our  mission  there  from 
one  of  technical  aid  and  assistance  to  a  full 
scale  ground  war  with  our  troops. 

This,  of  course,  is  pure  nonsense.  If  such  a 
proposition  had  been  put  to  the  Senate  In 
August,  1964,  a  substantial  number  of  Sen- 
ators, if  not  a  majority,  would  have  opposed 
the  resolution.  What  we  are  now  witnessing 
is  a  frantic  attempt  by  the  Hawks  to  spread 
the  blame  and  responsibility  for  Vietnam  on 
a  broader  base.  They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  away  with  it.  It  Is  not  accurate  history 
and  it  is  not  healthy  for  the  political  system. 
The  future  welfare  of  our  country  depends 
upon  an  understanding  of  how  and  why  we 
get  Involved  in  a  war  that  does  not  serve 
our  national  self  Interest.  If  we  don't  under- 
stand the  mistakes  that  got  us  Into  this  one 
we  won't  be  able  to  avoid  blundering  into 
the  next. 

The  Intent  and  meaning  of  any  proposition 
before  the  Congress  Is  determined  by  the 
plain  language  of  the  act  Itself,  the  Interpre- 
tation of  that  language  by  the  official  spokes- 
man for  the  measure  and  the  context  of  the 
time  In  which  it  is  considered. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  the  broad 
implications  of  some  of  the  language  I  of- 
fered a  clarifying  amendment.  The  official 
Amendment  was  unnecessary  because  the  in- 
tent of  the  resolution  was  really  the  same  as 
my  more  specific  amendment.  In  short,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Fulbrlght,  the  resolution  did 
not  Intend  to  authorize  a  fundamental 
change  In  our  role  In  Vietnam. 

Three  President  had  made  It  clear  what 
that  limited  role  was,  and  this  resolution  did 
not  aim  or  claim  to  change  It. 

If  the  official  Administration  spokesman 
for  a  measure  on  the  floor  is  to  be  subse- 
quently repudiated  at  the  convenience  of  the 
Administration,  why  bother  about  such  mat- 
ters as  "legislative  intent?"  In  fact,  why 
bother  about  Administration  spokesmen  at 
all?  At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  I 
will  reprint  from  the  Congressional  Record 
my  colloquy  with  Mr.  Fulbrlght  which  formed 
the  basis  for  my  vote  on  the  Tonkin  Bay 
Resolution.  Had  he  told  me  that  the  resolu- 
tion meant  what  the  Administration  now 
claims  It  means  I  would  have  opposed  It  and 
so  would  have  Mr.  Fulbrlght. 

However,  an  even  more  important  factor 
In  determining  the  Intent  of  that  resolution 
is  the  political  context  of  the  times  when  It 
was  considered  by  the  Congress.  It  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration  on  August 
6  and  7,  1964.  We  were  in  the  middle  of  a 
Presidential  campaign.  Qoldwater  was  under 
heavy  attack  for  his  advocacy  of  escalation. 
The  Administration  clearly  and  repeatedly 
insisted  during  that  period  that  we  should 
not  fight  a  ground  war  with  our  troops.  No 
one  in  the  Administration  was  suggesting 
any  change  in  otir  very  limited  participation 
In  the  Vietnam  affair. 

The  whole  mood  of  the  country  was  against 
Goldwater  and  escalation  and  particularly 
against  the  Idea  that  "American  boys"  should 
fight  a  war  that  "Asian  boys"  should  fight  for 
themselves,  as  the  President  put  it  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year. 

For  the  Administration  now  to  say  that  the 
Tonkin  Resolution  considered  during  this 
period  had  as  part  of  its  purpose  the  intent 
to  secure  Congressional  approval  for  funda- 
mentally altering  our  role  in  Vietnam  to  our 
present  ground  war  commitment  is  political 
nonsense  If  not  in  fact  pure  hypocrisy. 


If  Mr.  Fulbrlght,  speaking  for  the  Admin- 
istration, had  in  fact  asserted  that  this  was 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  resolution  the 
Administration  would  have  repudiated  him 
out  of  hand.  They  would  have  told  him  and 
the  Congress  this  resolution  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Idea  of  changing  our  long  estab- 
lished role  In  Vietnam.  They  would  have  told 
Congress  as  they  were  then  telling  the 
country  that  we  oppose  Goldwater's  Irre- 
sp>onsible  proposals  for  bombing  the  North 
and  we  oppose  getting  involved  in  a  land 
war  there  with  out  troops.  That  was  the  Ad- 
ministration position  when  the  Tonkin  Res- 
olution was  before  us.  They  can't  change  it 
now.  It  is  rather  Ironic  now  to  see  how  many 
otherwise  responsible  and  thoughtful  people 
have  been  "taken  In  "  by  the  line  that  Con- 
gress did  in  fact  by  its  Tonkin  vote  authorize 
this  whole  vast  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  The 
fact  is  neither  Congress  nor  the  Adminis- 
tration thought  that  was  the  meaning  of 
Tonkin — and  both  would  have  denied  it  If  the 
issue  had  been  raised. 

The  current  intensity  of  the  discussion 
over  the  military  status  of  Vietnam,  the  Ton- 
kin Resolution  and  the  elections  signal  a 
new  phase  of  the  war  dialogue.  What's  really 
new  In  the  dialogue  now  Is  the  sudden,  al- 
most universal  recognition  by  a  majority  of 
the  Hawks  that  this  Is  after  all  a  much  bigger., 
war  than  they  had  bargained  for. 

They  now  realize  for  the  first  Ume  that 
to  win  a  conventional  military  victory  will 
require  a  much  more  massive  commitment 
of  men  and  material  than  they  ever  dreamed 
would  be  necessary.  How  many  men?  A  mil- 
lion at  least  and  perhaps  two  million  with- 
out any  assurance  that  a  clear  cut  military 
victory  would  result  in  any  event.  Further- 
more, It  has  finally  dawned  on  the  Hawks 
that  a  military  victory  does  not  assure  a  po- 
litical victory — In  fact  there  Is  no  connection 
between  the  two  and  one  without  the  other 
is  of  no  value  whatsoever. 

This  new  recognition  of  the  tough  realities 
of  Vietnam  afford  the  opportutUty  for  a  re- 
appraisal of  our  situation  in  Vietnam  and  a 
redirection  of  our  efforts. 

The  danger  we  now  face  is  the  mounting 
pressure  from  military  and  political  sources 
for  a  substantial  escalation  of  the  bombing 
attack  in  the  North.  The  fact  is  the  whole 
military-political  power  establishment  (both 
Republican  and  Democratic)  has  been  caught 
In  a  colossal  miscalculation.  They  have  been 
caught  and  exposed  In  the  very  brief  period 
of  24  months  since  we  foolishly  undertook  a 
land  war  commitment. 

They  did  not  then  nor  do  they  now  un- 
derstand the  nature,  character  and  vigor  of 
the  political  revolution  In  Vietnam.  But  in 
order  to  save  face  they  are  now  demanding 
an  expansion  of  the  war.  If  they  prevail  we 
will  then  see  another  fruitless  expansion 
which  will  not  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion 
but  will  extend  our  risk  of  a  confrontation 
with  China. 

Unfortunately  the  Administration  con- 
tinues its  policy  of  so  called  controUed  ex- 
pansion of  pressure  on  the  North  which  really 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  endless  escala- 
tion which  will  likely  lead  to  a  vast  expan- 
sion of  the  war.  It  ought  to  be  understood 
once  and  for  all  that  no  amount  of  pres- 
sure on  the  North  will  settle  the  war  In  the 
South.  A  complete  incineration  of  the  North 
will  not  end  the  capacity  of  the  guerrilla  to 
continue  the  fight  in  the  South. 

Though  we  committed  a  grave  blunder 
in  putting  ground  troops  Into  Vietnam  in 
the  flrst  place,  it  does  not  n>ake  sense  to 
compound  the  blunder  by  poiuing  in  addi- 
tional troops.  The  Administration  proposal 
for  45,000  additional  troops  with  tens  of 
thousands  more  demanded  by  the  military 
Is  simply  a  blind  and  foolish  move  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

What  the  military  really  needs  is  a  million 
or  two  million  ground  troops  for  the  war  they 
want  to  fight.  Furthermore,  no  one  can  ex- 
plain what  possible  pr(^portlonal  benefit  this 


country  or  the  free  world  will  get  for  this 
kind  of  massive  allocation  of  resources — 
even  assuming  this  would  win  the  military- 
political  war  which  I  think  Is  highly  doubt- 
ful. 

There  is  no  easy  solution  to  our  involve- 
ment, but  now,  before  It  is  too  late,  is  the 
time  to  decide  what  direction  from  here  we 
are  going  to  go  in  Vietnam. 

There  is.  It  seems  to  me,  only  one  sensible 
direction  to  go  and  that  is  toward  de-escala- 
tion and  negotiations. 

It  was  a  mistake  for  us  to  Americanize 
this  war  in  the  first  place,  and  it  is  an  even 
greater  mistake  to  continue  it  as  an  American 
war.  As  soon  as  the  elections  are  over  this 
Sunday  we  should  cease  bombing  the  North 
in  order  to  afford  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  negotiations.  It  Is 
rather  Ironic  that  Chief  of  State  Thleu,  the 
military  candidate  for  President,  favors  a 
bombing  pause  but  our  military  oppose  i:. 
Whose  war  is  this? 

Next  we  should  fundamentally  alter  our 
military  and  political  policies  in  the  South. 
We  should  notify  the  South  that  henceforth 
It  will  be  the  Jqb  of  South  Vietnamese  to 
do  the  chore  of  political  and  military  pacifi- 
cation of  the  South.  While  our  troops  occupy 
the  population  centers,  furnish  the  supplies, 
transportation  and  air  cover.  It  must  be  the 
Job  of  the  Vietnamese  to  win  the  political  and 
military  war  in  the  South.  If  they  do  not 
have  the  morale,  the  interest,  the  determina- 
tion to  win  under  these  circumstances  then 
their  cause  can't  be  won  at  all. 

Surely  It  ought  to  be  understood  by  now 
that  If  there  is  going  to  be  a  meaningful  so- 
lution to  the  Vietnam  problem  they  must  be 
the  ones  who  make  it  meaningful. 

Furthermore,  If  It  is  true,  as  our  State 
Department  says,  that  all  other  Southeast 
Asian  countries  feel  they  have  a  stake  In 
Vietnam,  let  them  send  some  troops  of  their 
own  to  prove  their  interest. 

Under  this  approach  we  will  reduce  the 
loss  of  our  troops  to  a  minimum  and  we  will 
find  out  whether  our  allies  in  the  South 
really  believe  they  have  something  to  flght 
for.  If  they  do,  they  have  the  chance  to  build 
their  own  country.  If  they  don't,  then  we 
should  get  out. 

This  It  seems  to  me  is  our  best  alternative 
to  the  fruitless  policy  of  endless  escalation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  this  consti- 
tutional discussion,  and  I  am  somewhat 
delighted  to  see  that  some  Members  of 
this  body  are  now  taking  an  interest  in 
the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution. I  wish  that  this  concern  had 
manifested  itself  much  earlier  on  some 
other  matters  that  vitally  concern  the 
American  people.  It  seems  that  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  turning  into 
strict  constructionists,  and  I  hope  that 
this  attitude  will  prevail  on  some  other 
matters. 

In  discussing  the  intent  of  the  fram- 
ers of  the  Constitution,  I  do  think  we 
have  to  consider  the  context  of  the  time 
in  which  the  Constitution  was  framed 
and  was  adopted.  I  think  that  a  better 
case  could  have  been  made  in  those  days 
for  more  hea\'y  relltince  on  congressional 
action  as  a  predicate  to  the  use  of  mili- 
tary power.  The  fact  was  in  those  days 
that  our  lines  of  communication  were  not 
what  they  are  today.  It  took  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  communicate  from  one  part  of 
the  world  to  another. 

The  distineruished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  mentioned  the  recommendation 
from  President  Madison  for  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Great  Britain,  with 
the  stipulations  about  the  offenses  that 
the  British  had  committed  against  our 
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ships.  The  fact  was  that  the  ?ery  issue 
over  which  we  went  to  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812  had  already  bee  a  resolved 
in  London,  but  the  message  had  not 
reached  these  shores.  It  is  pro  jable  that 
if  they  had  waited  30  days,  that  war 
could  have  been  avoided. 

I  think  that  a  good  case  could  have 
been  made  in  those  days  for  not  taking 
precipitate  action  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  it  took  a  great  deal  of  tin  le  to  com- 
municate across  the  ocean.  I  iiiiok,  too. 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  tel  egraphing 
the  punch  to  the  enemy,  from  the  stand- 
point of  preserving  the  elemekit  of  sur- 
prise, in  a  military  operation,  we  had  a 
far  different  situation  then  thin  we  have 
now.  Indeed,  precipitate  action  was  really 
virtually  impossible  in  those  days.  . 

I  think  we  must  look  at  air  current 
situation  in  the  context  of  the  time  in 
which  we  have  rapid,  instant  commu- 
nication with  all  parts  of  th(!  globe,  in 
which  our  ships  can  move  acr  )ss  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  within  5  days,  a  time  in 
which  we  can  reach  any  point  ( i  the  globe 
by  air  in  24  hours,  when  oir  military 
forces  are  highly  mobile.  an<,  when  we 
must  view  everything  that  hap  ?ens  In  the 
International  arena  in  its  world  context. 
We  must  view  it  in  the  context  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  currently  a  polarization  of 
power  in  the  world  between  the  Soviet 
bloc  on  the  one  hand  and  I  he  United 
States  on  the  other.  I  think  we  must 
think  of  it  in  the  context  thai  the  Soviet 
Union  is  an  aggressor  power,  as  Is  Red 
China:  that  they  do  have  designs  on 
the  rest  of  the  world;  that  i.e  must  be 
prepared  to  react  quickly. 

We.  in  Congress,  have  already  recog- 
nized that.  To  say  that  we  aie  surprised 
when,  perhaps,  our  troops  are  engaged 
in  some  act  of  belligerence  '«ould  be  to 
say  that,  actually,  we  do  not  really  im- 
derstand  what  we  have  t)eeii  doing  all 
these  years  since  World  Wa-  IL  When 
it  became  apparent  that  the  Soviets  had 
designs  on  other  parts  of  this  world,  we 
felt  it  necessary  in  our  own  interest  to 
maintain  our  defense  perimeter  as  far 
from  our  own  shores  as  possible  and  as 
close  to  the  enemy's  shores  as  possible. 
We  in  this  body  must  have  understood, 
when  we  authorized  the  pn 'positioning 
of  American  troops,  the  detloyment  of 
American  forces,  in  a  state  of  combat 
readiness  all  over   the  worll,  that  the 
chance  was  very  good  that  a  I  some  point 
In  time  they  might  be  commii  ted  to  some 
kind  of  belligerent  act.  The  Tf ore,  I  do 
not  think  we  can  say  that  Cpngress  had 
not  concerned  itself  with  thi*,  that  Con- 
gress had  not  already  deliberated  on  it. 
We  have  two  divisions  aiid  an  artil- 
lery brigade  in  Korea  no\«.   They   are 
authorized  to  be  there.  Anc   from  time 
to  time  some  of  our  boys  die  In  Korea 
because  of  incursions  acrosj  the  border 
by  the  North  Koreans.  We  1  now  that  is 
going  to  happen. 

We  have  troops  stationed  in  Western 
Europe.  Do  we  say  to  all  this  world  that 
those  troops  are  there,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  employ  those  trcops,  in  the 
event  of  some  Soviet  military  adventure 
into  Western  Europe,  until  We  have  had 
a  chance  to  debate  it  thproughly  in 
Congress? 


We  currently  have  the  6th  Fleet  de- 
ployed in  the  Mediterranean,  and  there 
is  a  real  Under  box.  If  we  are  going  to 
avoid  any  contact  that  might  result  in 
some  kind  of  belligerent  activity,  some 
kind  of  hostile  action,  we  had  better  get 
the  6th  Fleet  out  of  there,  because  it  is 
a  tinder  box.  If  this  thing  blows  up  and 
if  the  President  is  called  on  to  make  some 
kind  of  quick  resp>onse,  are  we  going  to 
say,  'No,  you  must  wait  until  we  can 
debate  this  thorouglUy  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States?"  I  say  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  ac- 
quiesced to  what  we  are  doing  in  South- 
east Asia,  because  for  years  we  have  au- 
thorized and  we  have  appropriated  the 
money  that  has  gone  into  one  of  the  most 
massive  military  construction  programs 
in  Southeast  Asia.  We  have  authorized 
the  procurement  and  the  deployment  of 
weapons  of  war  and  troops.  Therefore,  I 
submit  that  we  have  performed  our  con- 
stitutional functions  and  that  we  have, 
in  effect,  authorized  what  the  President 
is  now  doing. 

If  we  are  to  proceed  on  the  basis  that 
the  President  has  no  power  to  respond 
immediately  to  a  critical  situation,  then 
we  are  rendering  oiu'selves  impotent  in 
the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  purport  to  be  a 
credible  deterrent  to  potential  aggres- 
sion. 

I  believe  that  the  power  the  President 
possesses  is  broad.  We  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  constrict  tliat  power  in  the 
past,  and  we  have  not  done  so.  There 
are  no  less  than  130  precedents  for  Presi- 
dents deploying  miUtary  forces — indeed, 
engaging  them  in  some  instances  In 
combat — without  consulting  Congress. 
Many  of  these  have  been  cited  here  to- 
day. And  we  have  not  acted  to  prevent 
that  kind  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
President. 

Therefore.  I  think  that  custom  and 
usage  would  suggest  and  dictate — our 
constitutional  system  has  a  very  strong 
element  of  custom  and  usage — that  the 
President  was  acting  within  the  purview 
of  lais  constitutional  power  as  we  under- 
stand it  and  as  we  allow  it  to  be  practiced 
in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  tliat  in 
critical  international  situations,  in  which 
quick  responses  are  required,  we  could 
give  the  President  any  less  power. 

I  am  dismayed  that,  although  in  the 
Koren  war.  President  Truman  acted  on 
his  own  initiative,  without  consultation 
with  Congress,  that  President  Kennedy 
acted  on  his  own  initiative,  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  acted  on  his  own  in  placing 
the  Hawk  Battalion  in  the  I  Corps  area, 
sending  the  3d  Marines  in.  and  subse- 
quently sending  in  the  1st  Cavalry, 
tlirough  all  this  we  did  not  get  Into  this 
constitutional  discussion  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent:  that  we  did  not  attempt 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President.  But 
now.  when  we  have  a  President  of  the 
United  States  who  is  trying  to  extricate 
us  from  Southeast  Asia,  who  is  trying  to 
reduce  the  level  of  our  involvement,  who 
is  trj-ing  to  disengage  us,  and  who  is 
doins  It  by  promoting  the  Vietnamiza- 
tion  of  the  war,  we  do  it  by  reducing  the 
capacity  of  the  enemy  to  wage  main 
force  engagement  against  us,  we  decide 


that  now  is  the  time  to  stay  the  Presi- 
dent's hand.  It  suggests  to  me  that  there 
are  those  who  prefer  that  we  do  not 
acliieve  anj-  of  our  objectives  in  South- 
east Asia. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  siig- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  ON  BANKING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  bank- 
ing industry  has  had  its  share  of  abuse, 
because  high-interest  rates  have  been 
such  an  obvious  symptom  of  our  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  On  the  other  hand, 
rising  interest  rates  on  bank  loans  may 
have  been  a  response  to  market  forces  of 
inflation  rather  than  a  conscious  attempt 
by  banks  to  lend  money  at  imnaturally 
high  rates. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  a  recent 
speech  by  Louis  Harris,  of  the  public 
opinion  siurey  firm,  should  be  given  care- 
ful attention.  Mr.  Harris  makes  the  point 
that  in  a  national  cross-section  of  3,005 
households,  only  6  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed singled  out  banks  as  a  major 
cause  of  inflation.  Sixty  percent  of  those 
interviewed  believed  that  banks  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  high-Interest 
rates:  55  percent  said  that  banks  are  do- 
ing all  they  can  to  control  inflation  and 
high-interest  rates. 

Mr.  Harris  had  some  other  things  to 
say  about  banks  as  well.  Forty-nine  per- 
cent of  the  households  interviewed  viewed 
the  banks  as  making  a  lot  of  profits ;  this 
coming  at  a  time  when  individuals  and 
corporations  are  facing  cash  squeezes 
does  not  sit  very  well  in  the  public  eye. 

Harris  also  pointed  out  that  pubUc 
opinion  no  longer  expects  bankers  mere- 
ly to  do  well  at  the  business  of  banking 
but  also  to  perform  new  roles  to  solve 
some  of  our  social  problems.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  banks  have  apparently  not  done 
especially  well  in  conmiunicating  to  the 
public  the  banking  contribution  to  solv- 
ing social  issues. 

The  same  communications  gap  exists, 
according  to  Mr.  Harris,  with  regard  to 
the  one-bank  holding  company  issue. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  emotion  about  the  various  issues 
covered  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  it  is,  Uiere- 
for,  instructive  to  read  a  dispassionate 
examination  of  the  public's  opinion  on 
them. 

I    ask   unanimous   consent   that    Mr. 

Harris"  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Address  or  Louis  Hakus,   Pkesident,  Louis 
Hasus  h,  AssoctAixs,  Inc. 
We  bAve  just  aalshed  probably  the  most 
comprehensive  survey  of  public  and  leader- 
ship opinion  ever  conducted  In  this  country 
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to  And  out  what  the  state  of  public  opinion 
Is  about  banks  and  banking.  We  were  com- 
missioned by  the  Foundation  for  Pull  Service 
Banks  to  survey  a  national  cross-section  of 
3,000  households,  along  with  a  design  that 
allowed  us  to  break  out  10  separate  states 
f.,r  separate  scrutiny.  In  addition,  we  sur- 
veyed 809  leaders,  including  top  business- 
men, educators,  communicators,  local,  state 
and  Federal  officials  and  legislators,  plus 
voluntary  organization  leaders.  We  asked 
them  what  they  think  of  banks  and  bank- 
ing today   in  rather  considerable  depth. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  there  is  truly 
a  spring  of  economic  discontent  across  the 
land  today.  By  5  to  1.  the  public  reports 
having  more  trouble  making  ends  meet  to- 
day than  a  year  ago.  Three  out  of  four  be- 
lieve the  prices  of  most  things  they  buy  are 
still  rising  rapidly,  no  matter  what  econo- 
mists or  government  leaders  may  say  to  re- 
assure people  that  Inflation  Is  coming  under 
control.  By  3  to  1,  the  public  says  it  is  saving 
less  today  than  a  year  ago. 

Among  the  leaders,  many  of  whom  are 
businessmen,  46  percent  report  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  their  own  home  area 
are  negative.  A  clear  majority  of  58  percent 
say  that  the  health  of  the  economy  has  de- 
clined over  the  past  12  months.  By  45-42 
percent,  the  leadership  group  In  this  coun- 
try thinks  we  are  headed  straight  toward  a 
recession. 

Against  this  bleak  backdrop,  it  might 
well  seem  to  require  a  miracle  for  any  finan- 
cial Institution  to  escape  with  anything 
short  of  Its  life  In  terms  of  iU  credibility 
and  reputation.  Yet,  when  we  asked  both 
the  public  and  the  leaders  who  was  most  to 
blame  for  Inflation,  only  6  percent  of  the 
public  and  12  percent  of  the  leaders — and 
we  asked  about  it  directly;  we  did  not  ask 
for  them  to  volunteer  It — singled  out  banks 
as  a  major  cause.  In  sharp  contrast,  64 
percent  of  the  public  and  86  percent  of  the 
leaders  put  the  blame  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 57  percent  of  the  public  and  60 
percent  of  the  leaders  blame  big  business; 
and  55  percent  of  the  public  and  69  percent 
of  the  leaders  hold  labor  unions  responsible 
for  inflation. 

Put  m  different  terms,  by  55  to  26  percent, 
people  say  that  banks  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  control  Inflation  and  high  Interest 
rates.  An  even  higher  60  to  21  percent  of 
the  public  believe  banks  can't  be  held  re- 
sr>onsible  for  high  Interest  rates,  since  these 
are  mainly  set  by  governmental  action.  On 
responsibility  directly  for  high  Interest 
rates.  41  percent  of  both  the  public  and 
the  leaders  lay  the  blame  at  the  doorstep 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment;  26  percent  of 
the  public  and  much  higher  43  percent  of  the 
leaders  blame  the  Federal  Reserve  Board; 
and  no  more  than  4  percent  of  the  leaders 
and  2  percent  of  the  public  blame  banks 
for  high  Interest  rates. 

The  fact  Is  that  with  certain  pinpointed 
exceptions,  the  American  people  give  banks, 
bankers,  and  banking  almost  uniformly  high 
marks  on  the  performance  of  the  retail 
banking  function.  The  great  challenge  to 
banks  in  the  1960's  was  whether  they  could 
expand  their  retail  function  to  penetrate 
the  widest  segment  of  the  public  with  their 
services  and  at  the  same  time  Initiate  new 
services  which  would  meet  growing  and  more 
sophisticated  financial  needs. 

The  record  on  usage  of  'janks  from  this 
latest  survey  Is  Impressive: 

On  a  household  basis,  regular  checking 
accounts  have  Increased  13  points  since 
1966  from  56  to  68  percent  of  all  families. 

Savings  accounts  have  risen  even  more, 
IS  points,  from  52  to  67  percent  of  all  house- 
holds. 

Cashing  personal  checks  up  24  points  from 
29  to  53  percent. 

Cashing  pay  checks  up  13  points  from  39 
to  53  percent. 


Use  of  drive-In  banking,  up  16  points  from 
23  to  39  percent. 

Banking  by  mall,  up  10  points  from  11 
to  21  percent. 

Personal  loans  up  6  points,  from  11  to  17 
percent  of  all  households. 

Use  of  travelers  checks,  up  8  points  from 
11  to  19  percent. 

Use  of  certified  checks,  up  6  points,  almost 
doubled  from  7  to  13  percent. 

Ownership  of  savings  certificates,  more 
than  doubled  from  3  to  8  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  competition  to  banks 
from  the  lower  strata  of  society,  use  of  money 
orders  is  down  two  points  from  28  to  26 
percent.  And  competition  to  banks  from  the 
upper  strata,  stocks  and  bonds,  down  2 
points  from  13  to  11  percent. 

The  rises  reported  in  retail  bank  usage 
are  dramatic  evidence  in  their  own  right  of 
changing  and  increasingly  aflluent  money 
market.  They  also  document  the  revolution 
in  retail  banking  which  you  gentlemen  are 
leading  in  this  country  today.  By  any  meas- 
ure, retail  banking  has  been  successful  In 
performing  its  function  in  America  over  the 
past  four  or  five  years. 

In  addition,  banks  have  come  up  with 
the  major  innovation  in  the  credit  business 
to  hit  this  country  in  many  years :  the  bank- 
atBliated  credit  card.  The  survey  shows  that 
over  half  the  households  in  the  country,  54 
percent,  now  have  either  charge  or  credit 
card  accounts.  Other  than  gasoline  credit 
cards,  bank  cards  now  lead  the  way.  The 
results  show  that  28  percent  of  the  public 
owns  Bank  Americard  and  26  percent  Mas- 
ter Charge  cards.  Another  7  percent  have 
other  bank-afflllated  cards.  This  contrasU 
with  only  6  percent  who  use  American  Ex- 
press and  three  percent  who  use  Diners  Club. 
What  is  more  by  four  to  one,  bank  credit 
cards  are  rated  positively  by  a  majority  of 
the  public.  No  more  than  37  per  cent  give 
positive  marks  to  the  travel  and  entertain- 
ment cards. 

In  a  direct  test,  bank  credit  cards  are  be- 
lieved by  a  seven  to  one  margin  to  be  easier 
to  sign  up  with  than  other  cards,  by  six 
to  one  are  more  accurate  In  their  record- 
keeping of  accounts,  by  five  to  one  are 
more  convenient  to  use.  by  three  to  one 
are  t>elieved  to  be  more  widely  accepted,  and 
by  four  to  one  are  preferred  to  the  cards. 
A  big  advantage  to  bank  credit  cards  Is  that 
annual  dues  are  not  required  to  own  one. 

Given  this  kind  of  public  satisfaction  with 
bank  services  and  bank  innovations,  it  Is 
little  wonder  that  by  65  to  21  per  cent,  the 
American  people  agree  that  "banks  and 
banking  are  more  Important  than  nearly  any 
other  institution  because  they  help  indi- 
viduals handle  their  money  and  help  local 
businessmen  when  they  need  it."  By  six  to 
one,  people  say  they  feel  banks  welcome 
their  business  and  by  five  to  one  deny  the 
allegation  that  banks  want  to  take  their 
deposits  but  then  tend  to  forget  them  once 
they  are  customers. 

The  key  to  the  record  of  success  Is  the  con- 
cept of  the  Pull  Service  Bank.  By  54  to  26 
per  cent,  the  public  l)elleves  that  "without 
Full  Services  Banks,  It  would  be  impossible 
for  people  to  pay  bills  by  che«k,  borrow 
money,  or  have  a  savings  account  in  the 
same  place." 

The  power  of  the  Pull  Service  concept 
should  not  be  underestimated.  It  Is  a  central 
concept  which  has  probably  done  more  to 
sell  banking  to  the  American  public  than 
any  other  Innovation  In  the  last  50  years. 

Given  this  generally  glowing  public  reac- 
tion to  bow  bankers  are  handling  the  bank- 
ing function  in  this  country  today,  how  can 
one  account  for  the  serious  trouble  banks 
are  In  in  Washington? 

Pour  serious  problem  areas  emerge  from 
the  surveys  we  conducted  for  the  Founda- 
tion for  Pull  Service  Banks.  The  first  Is 
In  the  profits  area.  By  49  to  30  per  cent 
among  the  public  and  by  51  to  41  per  cent 


among  the  leaders,  banks  are  viewed  as 
"making  a  lot  of  profits  with  the  high  in- 
terest rates  they  have  been  charging."  This 
claim  of  profiteering  at  a  time  when  the 
public  feels  the  pinch  of  less  money  in  its 
pockets  and  the  crunch  of  ever  higher  prices 
is  a  serious  one.  It  is  a  glaring  fiaw  in  an 
almost  cloudless  sky  in  the  specific  banking 
areas. 

A  second  major  problem  area  is  no:  so 
much  a  criticism  of  banks  and  banking  as 
much  as  it  Is  a  reflection  of  the  explosion 
that  Is  taking  place  in  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  Probably  the  most  de- 
cisive financial  fact  for  the  'SO's  and  even 
more  in  the  1970's  is  the  growth  of  discre- 
tionary Income;  that  is.  money  left  over  for 
saving  and  investment  after  essentials  have 
been  paid  for. 

In  1955.  an  estimated  $56  billion  were  gen- 
erated in  discretionary  Income.  This  bad 
risen  to  $60  billion  in  1960  and  then  really 
took  off.  By  1965,  it  had  risen  to  <120  bil- 
lion, or  doubled  in  five  years.  By  1970.  to- 
day, it  has  gone  up  50  per  cent  again  to  $180 
billion,  by  1975  will  likely  be  at  $250  billion 
and  by  1980.  the  end  of  this  decade,  will  be 
an  estimated  $350  billion  in  discretionary 
or  optional  Income. 

The  long-term  thrust  for  discretionary  in- 
come Is  up,  and  sharply  so.  This  means  that 
people  have  financial  options  beyond  any- 
thing the  world  has  ever  seen  on  a  mass 
basis.  For  the  first  time,  on  a  mass  basis, 
people  are  learning  that  one  can  earn  mon- 
ey not  only  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  but 
also  that  money  can  earn  money.  This  surely 
is  the  most  explosive  fact  facing  banks  and 
every  financial  Institution  as  we  head  into  the 
1970's. 

For  banks,  this  means  that  the  revolution 
that  has  taken  place  in  retail  banking  up 
to  this  point  In  time  simply  is  only  a  small, 
modest  beginning.  The  past  Is  truly  pro- 
logue. 

The  future  of  banking  In  terms  of  range 
of  services  to  be  offered  Is  Just  at  a  starting 
point.  Among  the  public,  47  per  cent  would 
like  to  see  banks  go  to  a  single  monthly 
statement  for  all  business  transacted  with 
the  bank.  A  substantial  37  per  cent  would 
like  help  from  their  banker  in  preparing  their 
taxes.  Fully  33  per  cent  of  the  public  would 
like  to  see  their  bank  offer  mutual  fund 
shares  for  sale.  A  significant  35  per  cent  say 
they  would  like  to  be  able  to  obtain  all  fi- 
nancial services  under  one  roof — and  that 
should  be  the  retail  bank 

Among  the  leaders,  58  per  cent  favor 
banks — favor  banks — going  into  the  data 
processing  service  business.  53  per  cent  favor 
banks  going  Into  mutual  funds,  44  per  cent 
into  travel  services,  and  36  per  cent  Into  life 
Insurance  selling.  These  are  major  and  sig- 
nificant areas  for  future  bank  expansion  for 
which  there  is  a  substantial  mandate  from 
both  the  public  and  the  leadership  of  this 
country. 

As  If  to  underscore  their  determination  to 
see  banking  expand  the  Pull  Service  concept 
well  beyond  where  it  is  today,  by  58  to  30 
per  cent  the  American  people  say  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  help  from  banks  in  provid- 
ing them  with  this  integrated  financial  serv- 
ice. And  this  comes  at  a  time  when  people 
don't  want  to  pay  more  for  anything. 

The  marketplace  Is  ripe  for  banks  to  take 
on  these  added  functions.  The  mandate,  the 
demand  is  there.  There  Is  also  a  threat  to 
banks  Implicit  In  deciding  or  not  deciding  to 
embark  on  these  new  areas  of  expansion. 
When  asked  which  of  various  alternatives 
were  better,  short-run  institutions  for  sav- 
ings and  Investment,  PuU  Service  Banks  won 
handily  over  the  competition.  But  when  the 
focus  was  shifted  and  the  time  horizon  was 
made  the  long-term,  then  stocks  and  mutual 
funds  finished  on  top  by  a  substantial  mar- 
gin, double  the  number  who  singled  out  Pull 
Service  Banks. 
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The  message  Is  right  there:  11  the  banks 
dont  take  up  the  mandate  to  t  xpand  Into 
complete  and  full  financial  iistltutlons. 
handling  a  full  roster  of  finar  clal  needs, 
then  the  public  wUl  turn  elsewaere. 

So.  a  second  major  problem  arl  «s  whether 
banks  will  move  rapidly  enough  1  q  the  other 
areas  of  financial  services  to  taki  i  advantage 
of  tho  enormous  opportunity  ifTorded  by 
the  burgeoning  growth  of  dlscn  tlonary  In- 
come In  this  country. 

The  third  serious  problem  closely  re- 
lates to  the  second.  Many  bankers  see  the 
one-bank  holding  company  con  :ept  as  the 
umbrella  under  which  banks  can  sxpand  Into 
broader  flnaaclal  services.  You  ail  know  the 
trouble  you  are  having  In  Was  blngton  on 
this  one.  You  heard  atKJUt  It  this  morning. 
Well.  In  the  survey  of  leaders  we  found 
only  34  per  cent  familiar  with  tie  one-bank 
holding  company  concept.  Among  those 
familiar  with  it.  by  44-40  per  cent,  a  very 
slim  margin,  they  favored  the  one -bank  hold- 
ing company  concept.  But  the  other  two- 
thirds  who  are  unfamiliar,  whet  It  was  de- 
scribed to  them,  came  down  on  ihe  negative 
side  by  a  34  to  42  per  cent  mar  fin. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  banklni ;  industry— 
and  lets  face  it — has  done  a  dismal  Job 
in  explaining  the  one-bank  hnldlng  com- 
pany Idea.  The  big  fear  of  the  lei  ders  U  that 
one-bank  holding  companies  m  ght  lead  to 
monopoly  and  will  concentraK  too  much 
economic  power  In  one  place,  on*  Institution. 
Thus,  we  found  on  projective  testing  that 
by  47-43  per  cent,  the  leaders  are  worried 
that  one-bank  holding  companies  will  allow 
banks  to  enter  fields  they  have  no  business 
In.  by  51  to  40  percent  that  barks  will  turn 
Into  powerful  conglomerates  wl  h  too  much 
influence  on  the  economy,  and  )y  a  thixmp- 
Ing  70  to  19  percent  that  big  bunks  will  get 
bigger  and  more  powerful. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  surve;   also  proved 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  th  kt  a  winning 
story  could  be  told  about  the  oni  -bank  hold- 
ing company:  by  61  to  31  percent,  they  agree 
that  allowing  banks  to  broaden  and  expand 
their  services  Is  good  because  1    wlU  permit 
maximum  use  of  bank  assets  tt  rough  diver- 
sification; by  67  to  24  percent,  they  believe 
that  the  concept  of  expansion  i  nd  diversifi- 
cation will  attract  more  top  talsnt  to  bank- 
ing as  a  profession:  and  by  65  io  22  percent 
that  the  concept  will  allow  batks  to  have  a 
full  and  positive  Impact  on  th«  community. 
The  evidence  suggests  that  bankers  In  this 
country  have  hidden  their  positive  reputa- 
tion  with   the   public   under   s    bushel.   Al- 
though healthy  majorities  ranging  from  59 
to  74  percent  expressed  the  vleir  that  banks 
are   well   regarded   by   local    pv  bile   officials, 
local    businessmen,    the     Republicans,    the 
Nixon  Administration,  and  the  people  of  the 
community  In  which  they  op<rate.  only  53 
percent  feel  the  Governor  of  tl  lelr  State  has 
a  positive  view  of  banks;  only  i  1  percent  be- 
lieve their  Congressman  is  posl  ive.  less  than 
a   m*Jority — 48   percent— believe   that  their 
State's  U.S.  Senator  has  a  poiltive  outlook 
toward    banks,   only   47    percent   that    their 
stata  legislature  sees  banks  fivorably.  and 
only  40  percent  that  the  Democ  rata  look  with 
favor   on    banking.   Obviously,    the   govern- 
mental area  is  believed  to  be  tie  soft  under- 
belly of  banking  in  the  Unite*  States.  This 
was  borne  out  further  when  thfc  leaders  were 
asked   to  rate  the  eflectlvene^  of  bankers. 
Only  47  percent  thought  banters  were  very 
effective  with  local  public  offlclkls.  44  percent 
with  the  Nixon  Admlnlstratldn.  39  percent 
with  Congrees,  and  the  samel  number  with 
the     Democrats.     Leaders     tuemselves     are 
puzzled  at  a  situation — and  this  Is  a  message 
Ijeamed    straight    to    you    gentlemen    here 
today — in  which   men  who   hbve   moved   to 
new  hei^U  in  banking  servlfe  could  be  so 
Ineffectual  In  csommunlcating! their  point  o< 
view  in  the  state  legislature*  and  In  the  Na- 
tion's capital.  Your  center  of    octia  has  been 
your  own  home  town,  as  thoi  gh  the  rest 
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the  states  and  country  will  take  care  at  Itself. 
As  a  result,  the  real  question*  being  asked 
across  this  country  today  is  who  la  really 
speaking  for  banking? 

In  some  ways,  this  all  leads  to  the  last 
major  problem  area  to  emerge  from  the 
study:  the  role  banks  and  bankers  play  in 
the  local  community.  By  sizable  majorities, 
bankers  are  looked  on  as  leaders  In  the  com- 
munity. By  57-23  percent  among  the  public 
and  73  to  16  percent  among  the  leaders, 
bankers  receive  a  mandate  that  they  should 
take  leadership  In  community  problems.  The 
leaders  go  even  further.  By  80  to  18  percent, 
they  reject  the  traditional  notion  that  bank- 
ers should  stick  to  banking  and  not  get  In- 
volved In  community  problems.  By  68  to  29 
percent,  they  say  that  banks  have  a  respon- 
sibility m  helping  solve  community  social 
problems— it  is  their  duty.  By  62  to  32  per- 
cent, they  say  that  banks  are  in  a  financial 
position  to  take  the  leadership  to  solve  social 
problems.  An  almost  uruinimous  87  i)ercent 
of  the  leaders  say  It  Is  to  banks'  best  Inter- 
est to  take  leadership  to  be  able  to  operate 
in  a  stable  community. 

Yet,  when  asked  how  well  banks  operate 
In  the  community  area,  only  40  percent  of 
the  leaders  said  bankers  were  very  effective  In 
helping  build  the  local  economy,  a  smaller 
26  percent  very  effective  In  helping  young 
people  go  to  college,  18  percent  In  helping 
maintain  law  and  order,  18  percent  in  help- 
ing to  improve  the  calibre  of  local  govern- 
ment, 15  percent  effective  in  improving  pub- 
lic education,  10  percent  in  helping  ease  ra- 
cial tensions,  6  percent  in  helfring  the  needy, 
and  4  percent  in  helping  to  control  air  and 
water  pollution. 

With  the  public,  bank  reputations  in  the 
community  area  are  scarcely  better:  3  to  2 
negative  on  helping  rebuild  American  cities 
and  In  helping  the  needy  and  nearly  3  to  i 
negative  In  helping  find  solutions  to  racial 
problems.  Only  38  percent  of  the  public 
believes  bankers  have  a  "high  concern"  In 
helping  the  community. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  public  Is  not  content 
to  allow  bankers  simply  to  perform  well  In 
their  own  area.  The  public  and  leadership 
now  demand  that  bankers  take  on  a  new  role 
of  leading  the  way  toward  the  solution  of  the 
larger  problems  of  society.  They  will  Judge 
bankers  In  the  future  every  bit  as  much  by 
how  they  conduct  themselves  In  this  broader 
area  of  society  as  in  the  banking  field  Itself. 
To  be  sure,  they  want  expanded,  first-rate 
service  In  banking.  But  that  is  no  longer 
enough. 

The  Irony  is  that  the  big  gap  in  bank  com- 
munications on  matters  such  as  one-bank 
holding  companies  and  in  relations  with 
government  are  clearly  related  to  the  lagging 
reputation  of  banks  and  bankers  in  the  com- 
munity and  social  areas.  If  banks,  banking, 
and  bankers  were  known  for  their  good  works 
in  the  community,  were  believed  to  be  forces 
working  conscientiously  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  community  In  a  public-spirited 
way.  then  the  Job  in  the  state  capltols  and 
in  Washington  would  be  infinitely  easier,  in- 
deed. 

What  re^ly  is  happening  Is  this;  Tou  are 
well  regarded  In  yoiu-  narrow  role  as  bankers, 
but  this  Is  no  longer  enough.  You  are  ex- 
pected to  take  over  community  leadership, 
along  with  banking  leadership.  This  would 
be  a  flattering  mandate,  for  not  many  in- 
dustries are  offered  this  mantle. 

But  If  the  positive  attractions  are  not 
enough  to  command  your  attentions.  In  the 
broader  social  sphere,  then  the  threat  of 
being  seriously  emasculated  In  Washington 
and  in  dozens  of  state  legislatures  should  be 
a  powerful  negative  motivation  for  you  to  do 
the  job.  It  U  my  Judgment  that  traditional 
lobbying,  pleading  of  special  Interests  or 
even  narrow  self-interests  simply  will  no 
longer  work  for  bankers,  or  for  that  matter 
very  many  special  Interests.  To  the  contrary, 
of      only  be  a  positive  and   total  identification 


with  the  well-being  of  the  community  and 
the  Nation  itself  can  banks,  banking,  and 
bankers  extricate  themselves  in  the  crisis 
which  now  faces  them  and  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  future  opportunities  for  truly 
Pull  Service  Banking. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  entering  a  period 
where  the  thrust  of  new  leadership  Is  upon 
you.  You  win  surely  fall  If  your  response  is 
reactive  rather  than  active.  It  is  a  time  to 
initiate  boldly,  with  confidence.  You  cannot 
fight  todays  battles  with  yesterday's  narrow 
weapons.  You  are  either  going  into  a  new. 
flowering  period  of  banking — the  era  of  broad 
financial  and  community  leadership — or  you 
will  end  up  In  tight,  restrictive  slraltjacket. 
For  generations  to  come  bankers — and,  in- 
deed, the  American  people  themselves— will 
ask:  Where  were  you  In  that  great  turning 
point  In  the  early  1970's?  The  promise  is 
yoiu^  to  take — but  now.  not  later.  Take  it 
firmly,  boldly,  now,  before  it  Is  too  late. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


SENATE  ACTION  ON  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD YOUTH  CORPS  SUMMER 
PROGRAM  * 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate's action  last  night  by  a  51-to-29  vote 
approving  a  supplemental  appropriation 
totaUng  $100  million  for  the  neighbor- 
hood youth  summer  program  represents 
an  historic  commitment  to  tackle  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  facing  our 
troubled  cities  today— teenage  jobless- 
ness. The   additional   funding   provides 
the  full   amount  recommended  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  as  required  to 
meet  the  minimum  needs  of  the  Nation's 
cities — large  tmd  small — to  take  disad- 
vantaged youths  off  the  streets  and  to 
put  them  into  meaningful  summer  em- 
ployment. It  also  comes  to  grips  with 
the    growing    national    unemployment 
problem.  These  summer  jobs  offer  teen- 
agers from  ghetto  areas  the  opportunity 
to  earn  enough  money  to  allow  them  to 
remain  in  school  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  and.  In  some  cases,  to  acquire  skills 
that  will  be  useful  in  the  years  to  come. 
When  I  appeared  last  month  before 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee to  testify  in  behalf  of  my 
amendment  for  the  additional  funding  of 
$100  million.  I  noted  that  the  situation 
was  particularly  critical  thia  summer  in 
view  of  the  special  impact  of  high  na- 
tional unemployment  in  poverty  areas. 
Since  I  testified  on  May  27,  the  naUonal 
unemployment  level  has  increased  from 
4.8  to  5  percent — a  jump  that  will  be  felt 
especially  in  the  ghettos  and  slums  where 
the  teenage  jobless  rate  was  already  close 
to  16  percent  back  in  March.  The  un- 
employment rate  among  black  teenagers 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  was 
32.7  percent  compared  with  20.9  percent 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1969. 

The  subcommittee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd),  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  its  response  to  the  problem  in 
reporting  out  a  supplemental  for  the 
summer  jobs  program  of  S50  million — a 
figure  which  also  won  the  support  of  the 
administration.  The  Senate,  in  agreeing 
to  a  total  supplemental  of  $100  million, 
has  shown  a  keen  awareness  of  the  mam- 
moth proportions  of  the  teenage  unem- 
ployment problem.  If  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment follows  the  need  figures  of  the 
Conference  of  Mayors — as  I  hope  very 
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much  it  will— the  addition  $100  million 
could  provide  165.298  additional  summer 
job  slots  for  the  Nation's  50  largest  cities 
and  61,875  additional  slots  for  the  smaller 
cities  above  the  total  of  333,000  slots 
provided  under  the  current  appropria- 
tion of  $147.9  million.  For  my  own  city  of 
New  York,  an  additional  37,081  summer 
jobs  are  needed  according  to  the  Mayors 
Conference  above  the  125.419  jobs  cov- 
ered by  the  current  appropriation,  and 
could  be  provided  under  the  $100  million 
supplemental. 

It  is  vital  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives sees  flt  to  concur  in  the  additional 
$100  million  funding  for  the  summer 
program  so  that  the  Nation  can  keep  the 
siunmer  cool  and  the  future  promising 
for  the  disadvantaged  youth  in  our  cities. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  again, 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
EAGLE  PROGRAM  TO  THE  LAND 
AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2315.  The  title  of  this  measure 
as  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 24  last  year  was  "To  restore  the 
Golden  Eagle  program  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act."  The 
other  body  amended  the  title  to  read — 
"To  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  2315)  to  restore  the  Golden 
Eagle  program  jo  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  subsection  1(d)  of  the  Act  of  July  15, 
1968  (Public  Law  90-401,  82  Stot.  354).  Is 
amended  by  deleting  "March  31,  1970."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1971." 

Sec.  2.  SecUon  2(a)(1)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  897;  16  U.S.C.  4601-5 (a)  (1) )  is  amended 
by  deleting  "not  more  than  $7"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "not  more  than  $10". 

Sxc.  3.  Section  8  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966  (78  Stat.  887) . 
as  amended  (16  UJ3.C.  4601-lOa) ,  Is  amended 
by  deleting  "of  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970" 
and  Inserting  "fiscal  year". 

Sec.  4.  On  or  before  February  1,  1971,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  complete  a 
survey  as  to  the  policy  to  be  Implemented 
with  regard  to  entrance  and  user  fees  and 
report  bis  findings  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
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servatlon  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFITLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
JACKSON),  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Jackson  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Sei«ato«  Jackson 

Mr.  President,  as  the  author  of  the  bill 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee 
which  considered  the  measure,  I  move,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee,  that  the  Senate 
conctir  in  the  House  amendments  to  8.  2316. 

I  make  this  motion  with  no  little  reluc- 
tance, Mr.  President.  The  heart  of  the  bill 
as  considered  and  passed  by  the  Senate  was 
the  restoration,  on  a  continuing  basis  for  the 
life  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  program,  of  the  provision  under  which 
an  entire  family  was  entitled  to  admission 
to  several  thousand  Federal  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas  during  a  full  year  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  single  fee,  which  was  established 
In  the  bill  at  »10.  This  provision  had  been 
drafted  In  response  to  literally  thousands  of 
requests  we  had  had  from  all  parte  of  the 
nation  requesting  restoration  of  the  program 
after  its  deletion  In  the  90th  Congress  as  a 
result  of  House  action.  The  program  was  par- 
tlciUarly  beneficial  to  retired  persons  and 
to  large  families. 

The  House  amendment,  however,  extends 
the  restoration  only  to  December  31,  1971. 
Happily,  It  does  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  complete  by  February  1,  1971,  a 
survey  as  to  the  poUcy  to  be  implemented 
with  regard  to  entrance  and  user  fees.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  period  of  time  wtu  give  tis 
opportunity  to  work  out  a  prog[ram  meaning- 
fiU  to  the  I^md  and  Water  Conaervation 
Fund  and  equitable  to  the  mllUona  of  our 
citizens  who  need  and  use  the  splendid  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  provided  at  so 
many  Federal  facilities. 

While  I  am  deeply  disappointed  at  the 
limitation  on  the  Golden  Eagle  program,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  House  did  accept  the 
extension  of  my  "antl-inflatlon"  provlalon 
wlMch  enables  Federal  agencies  to  acquire 
real  property  for  outdoor  recreation  under 
advance  contract  authorteatlMi.  This  provi- 
sion enables  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  Into  land  purchase  contracts  immedi- 
ately after  authorization  of  a  project  without 
waiting  for  the  acttial  appropriation.  Ex- 
perience showed  that  during  the  Interval  be- 
tween the  authorization  and  the  appropria- 
tion land  prices  tended  to  skyrocket.  Such 
Inflation  seriouBly  curtailed  expansion  of  the 
outdoor  recreation  program.  The  total  ad- 
vance contract  authority  continues  to  be 
limited  to  $30  million  a  year,  and  can  be 
tised  only  for  authorized  projects,  but  It  is 
extended  to  the  life  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  program. 

Mr.  President,  In  bringing  these  brief  re- 
marks to  an  end  on  the  House  amendments 
to  S.  2315,  I  want  again  to  express  my  deep 
regret  that  the  other  body  saw  flt  to  restore 
tbe  Golden  Eagle  only  until  the  end  of  1971. 
Granted  the  program  did  not,  in  Its  initial 
stages,  bring  as  much  money  Into  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  as  had  been 
anticipated.  However,  the  program  had  been 
seriously  hampered  by  a  prohibition  writ- 
ten Into  the  basic  law  against  any  tiae  of 
funds  for  educational,  advertising,  or  public 
Information  purposes.  Far  too  few  group* 
and  individuals  were  aware  of  what  a  truly 
great  bargain  It  was,  and  how  to  go  about 
fAiring  advantage  of  It. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  findings  In 
the  study  conducted  for  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  which  administers  the 
Land    and    Water    Conservation    Fund,    by 


Arthur  D.  UtUe,  Inc.,  a  prestigious  private 
fact^-flndlng  and  engineering  organization, 
that  Is  quoted  In  our  CcHnmlttee  Report  on 
S.  2315,  filed  on  September  9,  1969.  That  Is 
Senate  Report  91-395. 

Also,  of  course,  the  immediate  revenues 
are  not  the  sum  total  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  an  entrance  and  user  fee  system.  Both 
the  Park  Service  and  the  Forest  Service 
testified  to  us  that  there  was  substantially 
less  vandalism  and  far  greater  regard  for  the 
facilities  when  the  very  reasoimble  entrance 
and  user  fees  were  charged. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ACREAGE  LIMITATION  PROVISIONS 
OF  FEDERAL  RECLAMATION 
LAW— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2062)  to  provide 
for  the  differentiation  between  private 
and  public  ownership  of  lands  in  the 
administration  of  the  acreage  limitation 
provisions  of  Federal  reclamation  law, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  ) .  The  report  will  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  16.  1970,  p.  19835,  Con- 
gressional Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) ,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Jackson  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  or  Senatok  Jackson 

Mr.  President,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  niled  that  lands 
on  a  reclamation  project  owned  by  a  State 
or  State  agency  which  may  receive  water 
must  be  limited  to  160  acres,  as  are  lands  of 
a  private  owner.  The  purpose  of  S.  2062  Is  to 
clarify  the  Intent  of  the  acreage  limitation 
provisions  of  Reclamation  Law  by  exempt- 
ing State  lands  in  certain  Instances. 

S.  2062  as  passed  by  the  Senate  provides 
for  three  kinds  of  exemptions  from  the  acre- 
age limitation  as  it  is  presently  being  admin- 
istered: Section  1  would  exempt  from  the 
acreage  limitation  State  lands  which  are 
operated  for  non-profit,  public  purpMJses. 
Examples  are  hospital  and  prison  farms  and 
university  agricultural  stations. 

Section  2  wotxld  permit  a  State  to  sign 
recordable  contracts  to  sell  excess  lands 
within  ten  years,  but  at  appreciated  values 
(such  as  at  auction,  which  is  common  stat« 
practice)  and  to  receive  project  water  In 
the  Interim. 

Section  3  would  permit  a  State  to  retain 
ownership  of  excess  lands  and  lease  them 
lor  revenue  purposes  to  farmers.  Each  lessee, 
however,  would  be  subject  to  the  same  acre- 
age limitation  as  a  private  landowner. 
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The  House  amended  the 
respects.  (1)   It  added  language 
to  broaden  the  provision  to 
(such  as  the  Small  Reclamatl(±3 
gram  and  the  Rehabilitation  ami 
program)    In   which    excess 
permitted  to  retain  their 
the  payment  of  interest.  The 
then  no  longer  need  to  pay  su 

(2)   The  other  House 
deletion  of  Sec.  3  in  Its  entirely 

The  conferees  recommend 
ate  recede  from  Its  dlsagreemei^t 
amendment.  The   Intention  of 
ment  is  In  conformance  with 
the  bill  as  a  whole. 

The  conferees  recommend 
ate  recede  from  its 
second     amendment     but 
amendment.  The  new  language 
the  provisions  of  Sec.  3  as 
Senate  version  but  limit  theli 
25   years.  This  compromise 
States  time  to  consider  and 
derly  process  of  divestiture  of 
will  assist  in  the  management 
for  revenue  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  t>resident,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  2062. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
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The  House  amended  the  bill  In  two  re- 
sjjects: 

(1)  A  technical  amendment  to  correct  a 
misspelled  word  was  made  In  Sec.  2. 

(2)  Sec.  6.  authorizing  appropriation,  was 
stricken  and  a  new  section  was  inserted 
which  requires  the  part  of  the  appropriation 
associated  with  the  anadromous  fisheries  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  for  transfer  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

The  Committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  first  amendment  and  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  second  amend- 
ment with  an  amendment. 

The  result  of  the  compromise  would  be 
that  the  appropriation  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  would  remain  but  the  anadromous 
fishery  appropriations  would  be  made  to  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  rather  than  to  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  This 
will  provide  some  additional  latitude  for 
the  inclusion  of  the  funds  In  budget  re- 
quests. 

Althotigh  this  amendment  Is  not  In  accord 
with  the  general  trend  of  Congressional  ac- 
tion to  recognize  the  multiple  purpose  utility 
of  water  resource  development,  and  although 
it  will  make  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
construction  unnecessarily  complex,  in  view 
of  the  Important  values  of  the  Touchet  Divi- 
sion and  the  long  delay  we  have  already  had 
In  its  authorization,  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  the  language. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


and  thereafter  reimported  to  the  United 
States  for  failure  to  meet  sample  or  speci- 
fications shall.  In  certain  instances,  be  en- 
tered free  of  duty  upon  such  reimportation. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
submit  a  report  of  the  cor 
ference  on  the  disagreeing 
two  Houses  on  the  amenc 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  743) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Intei 
struct,  operate,  and  mi 
Touchet  division,  Walla  Wp 
Oregon-Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  th^  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPJlCER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  The  report  will  be  [read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative!  clerk  read 
the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  sefe  House  pro- 
ceedings   of    June    16,    197p,    p.    19834, 

CONGRZSSIONAL    RECORD.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICfeR.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objectiori,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  Statement  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) ,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Jackson  I  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb,  as  follows: 
Statzmxnt  or  Senatob  Jackson 

Mr.  President,  the  Touchet  division  would 
be  located  In  southeastern  \yashington.  It 
would  develop  the  flows  of  the  fTouchet  River 
for  Irrigation,  municipal,  ahd  industrial 
water  supply  and  would  provide  flood  con- 
trol.  flab  and  wildlife  enhancei  nent,  and  rec- 
reation. The  project  works  wot  Jd  Include  the 
Dayton  dam  and  reservoir  on  the  Touchet 
River,  fish  passage  facilities,  iind  recreation 
facUltlea. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  17399)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference 
askfd  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  EvrNS  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Steed.  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Jonas,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Michel,  and 
Mr.  Langen  were  appointed  manc^ers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl.  6049.  An  act  to  amend  the  definition 
of  "metal  bearing  ores"  in  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States;  and 

HJl.  S183.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  Imported  articles  which  are  exported 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

H.R.  6049.  An  act  to  amend  the  definition 
of  "metal  bearing  ores"  In  the  Tariff  Sched- 
\xles  of  the  United  States:   and 

H.R.  9183.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  imported  articles  which  are  exf>orted 
and  thereafter  relmported  to  the  United 
States  for  failure  to  meet  sample  as  speci- 
fications shall.  In  certain  Instances,  be  en- 
tered free  of  duty  upon  such  reimportation. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  set 
aside  temporarily,  the  pending  business, 
I  would  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  having  to  do  with  the 
pending  amendment,  the  Dole  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  occur  at  1  o'clock 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  imderstanding — and  I  would  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina — that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  will  offer  an  smiendment  next 
and  that  he  is  prepared  to  agree  to  a 
4-hour  limitation  with  the  time  to  be 
dually  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment.  Would  that  be 
satisfactory? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
grulshed  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler), there  be  a  time  limitation  of  4 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  frc«n  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  and  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  the  Senator  from  Montana 
if,  as  part  of  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
qtiest  on  the  Dole  amendment  he  wishes 
the  time  to  be  equaUy  divided  prior  to 
1  o  clock. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  was  coming 
to  that  after  this  last  one  is  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  apologies  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  tonight, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning;  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  be  recog- 
nized for  a  half  hour  immediately  after 
the  disposition  of  the  Journal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Unanuious-Consent  Agrexmemt 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  1  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  June  24,  1970.  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole),  numbered  715,  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  15628)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  with  the  time  for  debate  from 
11:30  ajn.  until  1  p.m.  on  that  date  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Arkansas    (Mr.   Pulbrioht). 

Ordered  further.  That  following  the  above 
vote,  debate  on  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Muxes) 
be  limited  not  to  exceed  4  hours  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Millek)  and  the  majority 
leader,  or  his  designee. 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  and  the  majority  leader 
or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS   CHURCH    AND    FULBRIGHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  10 :  30  tomor- 
row morning  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-half  hour;  that  there  be  a  brief 
morning  hour  following  that;  and  that 
for  the  last  hour  and  a  half  the  time 
Is  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  or  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 

FULBRIGHT)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  I^IANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  have 
I  made  a  request  to  divide  the  time  on 
the  Miller  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
named  in  his  request  the  length  of  time, 
which  is  4  hours,  and  has  divided  the 
time.  However,  he  has  not  stated  when  it 
was  to  begin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on 
the  Miller  amendment  begin  immediate- 
ly after  the  vote  on  the  Dole  amendment, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE  MEETING 
DURING  THE  SESSION  OP  THE 
SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  joint  leadership,  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  terms  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  conduct  other  business 
after  5  p.m..  I  call  up  Calendar  No.  875, 
HJl.  16916,  the  education  appropria- 
tions measure,  and  ask  that  It  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  16916)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  other 
purposes,  reported  with  amendments. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Without  objection,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Attaches  will  retire  to  the  rear  of  the 
Senate  Chamber.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  staff  of  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
permitted  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
without  the  usual  limitation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject—I hope  that  the  Senator  will  ask 
the  staff  to  remain  seated  and  remain 
quiet,  so  that  we  can  hear  the  debate. 
We  have  much  business  to  attend  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment,  provided  that 
no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  waived  by  reason  thereof. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  see  that  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  The  Chair  will  repeat  that  if 
the  attaches  cannot  be  in  order,  they  will 


be  removed  from  the  Chamber.  Senators 
are  asked  to  take  their  seats. 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
the  unanimous -consent  request  if  it  ap- 
plies to  what  are  known  as  the  Whitten 
amendments  or  the  Jonas  amendments. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  is  also 
interested,  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that 
the  motion  does  not  apply  to  the  so-called 
Whitten  and  Jonas  amendments,  be- 
cause that  is  House  language.  They  are 
not  committee  amendments,  and  we  Just 
retained  the  House  language.  They  are 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  rsdsing  the  point  be- 
cause I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  House  bill  carried  the  Jonas  amend- 
ment, but  that  the  Senate  committee  had 
eliminated  the  Jonas  amendment. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  no  change  at  all. 
Mr.  ERVTN.  With  the  assurance  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  no  change 
at  all. 

I  must  say  we  expect  there  will  be  a 
motion  by  some  Senator  to  strike  these 
amendments,  and  then  we  can  debate 
that,  at  the  proper  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  1,  Une  11,  after  "(20  U.S.C.  ch. 
19)",  strike  out  "$440,000,300"  and  Insert 
"$673,800,000";  on  page  2,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "which",  strike  out  '•»425,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$658,800,000";  and.  In  line  7.  after 
the  word  "Provided.",  strike  out  "That  this 
appropriation  shall  not  be  available  to  pay 
local  educational  agencies  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  any  other  section  of  said  title 
I  untU  payment  has  been  made  of  90  pw 
centum  of  the  amounts  to  which  such  agen- 
cies are  entitled  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of 
said  title  and  100  per  centum  of  the  amounts 
payable  under  section  6  of  said  title."  and 
Insert  "That  $8,800,000  ot  thU  ^proprlation 
shall" be  available  to  pay  full  entitlement  un- 
der section  3(a)  of  said  title  to  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  where  the  nvunber  of  chil- 
dren eligible  under  said  section  3(a)  repre- 
sent 25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  attending  school  at  such  local 
educational  agency.". 

On  page  2,  Une  21.  after  "title  I ',  strike 
out  "A";  £n  line  22,  after  "tlUe  HI",  strike 
out  "($137,393,000)"  and  insert  "($140,393.- 
000)";  on  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
2.  strike  out  "($20,000,000)'  and  insert 
"($79,200,000)":  In  the  same  Une.  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  strike  out 
"$1,808,968,000"  and  insert  "$1,873,168,000"; 
In  line  3,  after  the  word  "to",  strike  out 
"State  and"  and  insert  "States  on  behalf  of; 
and.  In  line  4,  after  the  word  "under",  strike 
out  "said". 

On  page  3,  line  11.  after  "$105,000,000", 
insert  a  comma  and  "including  $1,000,000  for 
special  programs  under  part  Q  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act". 

On  page  3,  line  16,  after  "($20,000,000)", 
insert  "section  151  ($4,000,000),";  in  Une  17. 
after  "B",  insert  "and  C";  In  the  same  line, 
after  the  amendment  Just  above  stated,  strike 
out  "($350336,000)"  and  Insert  "($346338,- 
000)":  In  the  same  Une,  after  "F",  strike  out 
"  ($17300,000)  "  and  insert  "  ($25,000,000)  ";  in 
Une  18,  after  "($18,500,000)  "  strike  out  "and"; 
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m  line  19.  after  "  («5.500,000 
In  line  23,  after  'IseT',  strike 
000"   and   Insert  "$497,946,000 
same  line,  after  the  word  ": 
out  "$20,000,000"  and  insert 

On  page  4.  line  5.  after   '( 
strike   out    "and";    In   the 
"title  V ',  Insert  "and  part  A  of 
Une  7.  after  "section  306" 
title"  and  insert  a  comma  and 
at  the  beginning  of  line  16, 
880.000'    and    Insert    "$970,720, 
same    line,   after   the   word 
■$14,500,000  shall  be  for 
ment  under  part  A  of  title  VI 
Education  Act  of  which 
shall  remain  available  until 
and";   and.  at  the  beginning 
sert  "$43,000,000  for  grants  for 
of  public  community  colleges 
Institutes  under  title  I  of  the 
tton  Facilities  Act  of  1963.". 

One  page  S,  Une  9.  after  the 
strike  out  "parts"  and  insert 
parts";  In  the  ssime  line,  after  " 
strike  out  "for  subpart  2"; 
after  "1967".  strike  out 
Insert  "$105,000,000". 

On  page  5,  after  Une  13,  insert 

"TEACHERS   CORPS 


'and  I"; 

"$490,446.- 

and.  In  the 

strike 

.000,000". 

part  P)", 

Une.   after 

title  VI":  m 

out  "and 

■jtltles  I  and"; 

out  "$899,- 

.t)00";    in    the 

Insert 

equlp- 

the  Higher 

reallotted 

Jjine  30.   1972. 

line  21.  in- 

.  construction 

I  nd  technical 

r.  Igher  Educa- 


) ",  li  sert 

o  It 

';  ai 
Including" 
"$18 
exc  fpt 
saae 


str  ke 


strike 
O.X) 
w  hlch" 
Instruc  tlonal 

(if 
amoui  Its 


o 


word  "and", 

subpart  2  of 

15.000.000)". 

In  line  13. 

$1361800,000"   and 


■( 
anb 


of    part    B 
Act  of 
ided.  That 
to  pay  In 
salary  and 
Corps:  Pro- 
funds  may 
Tjeacher   Corps 
system  prior 
by  the  State 
In  which  the 


P  rovi 
ujied 

tte 


these 


"For   carrying   out   subpart 
of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
1965,  as  amended,  $30,800,000: 
none  of  these  funds  may  be 
•zceas  of  90  per  centum  of 
other  emoluments  in  the  Teach^ 
vided  further,  That  none  of 
be   spent   on   behalf   of  any 
program   In   any;    local   school 
to  approval  of  such  program 
educational  agency  of  the  Stat* 
school  system  is  located." 

On  page  6,  line  9.  after  "(4  7 
395)".   strike    out    "$71,636,000 
"$101,794,000";    In   Une    10,    af  er 
"which",  strike  out  "$5,000,00( 
"$9,185,000":  and,  in  line  13,  after 
"and",   where   it   appears   the 
strike  out  "$6,000,000"  and  '- 
000". 

On  page  6,  Une  20,  strike  out  r$105,325,000 " 
and  insert  "$90,077,000". 

On  page  7.  Une  8.  after  "DistAct  of  Colum- 
bia", strike  out  "$46,107,000  '  anb  Insert  "$45,- 
164.000". 

President, 


ard 


appro]  mations 


totiil 
appro  )riatlon. 
I  >ss 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr. 
Is  a  very  important  bill 
make  a  statement,  as  the 
the  subcommittee,  and  the 
New  Hampshire  may  want 
statement  later — on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  SenaU 
ported,  provides  a  total 
517.421,000.  This  is  $703,64; 
than  the  comparable 
1970.  taking  into 
percent  reduction  of  the 
last  year's  education 

This  bill  is  $638,453,000 
amended  budget  estimates 
in  all  fairness,  I  must  say 
riving  at  that  figure  we  are 
request  for  advanced  fundirtg 
title  I.  of  $1,339,040,000  w 
mittee  rejected.  If  advance 
excluded — and  I  do  not 
should   be.   since   the 
pealed  for  restoration  of 
duction  of  this  item — the 
$700,597,000  over  the  budge ; 

The  Senate  committee 
307.000  more  than  the 
bill.  Most  of  this  increase  is 
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use.  390- 

and   insert 

the   word 

and  Insert 

the  word 

second    time. 

"$15,000.- 


Iniert 


this 

I  wish  to 

chairman  of 

£  enator  from 

to  make  his 


bill,  as  re- 

amiount  of  $4,- 

,350  greater 

for 

consideration  the  2- 

amount  of 


than  the 
or  1971,  but 
that  in  ar- 
i^cluding  the 
for  ESEA, 
the  com- 
1  unding  were 
know  why  it 
Department   ap- 
House  re- 
present bill  is 

estimate. 

iill  is  $390.- 

House -passed 

[or  impacted 


hlch 


aid— to  which  I  will  allude  In  a  mo- 
ment— but  I  think  the  Senate  basically 
understands  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  a  $4.5  billion 
Federal  contribution  sounds  like  a  lot 
of  money  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  educational  system.  It  is.  I 
remind  the  Senate,  however,  that  the 
programs  considered  by  the  committee 
in  making  this  recommendation  have 
authorization  levels  in  excess  of  $11.5 
billion  already  signed  into  public  law. 
I  would  further  remind  the  Senate  that 
the  Congress  recently  passed,  and  the 
President  recently  signed,  an  author- 
ization bill— Public  Law  91-230 — that 
extends  existing  programs  and  provides 
new  programs  in  education  at  an  au- 
thorization level  of  $24  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  When  these  factors  are 
taken  into  account,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  appropriation  provided  in  this  bill 
is  reasonable  and  hardly  excessive.  We 
are  still  nowhere  near  what  is  called 
full  funding. 

The  total  Federal  contribution  is  still 
in  the  neighborhood  of  6 ','2  percent  to  7 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures  for 
education  in  the  country. 

Before  the  question  is  asked,  let  me 
emphasize  that  every  program  provided 
for  in  this  bill  has  already  been  au- 
thorized, so  there  will  be  no  delay  In  early 
passage  of  this  bill  on  account  of  pending 
authorizations. 

EARLT  rUNDING  Or  EDUCATION  PROCRAMS 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  this  bill 
before  us  now  will  be  on  the  President's 
desk,  ready  for  his  signature,  before  the 
July  4  recess.  This  bill  was  reported  on 
May  15,  In  an  effort  to  secure  early  pas- 
sage. I  need  not  go  Into  the  reason  for 
the  delay  here  In  the  Senate  over  the  last 
40  days.  Our  May  15  reporting  date  was 
made  possible  by  considering  the  OCQce 
of  Education  appropriation  separately, 
and  in  advance  of,  the  remainder  of  the 
HEW  appropriation.  This  "iimovatlve" 
reform  will  help  to  provide  greater  lead- 
time  to  State  and  local  authorities  in 
preparing  for  the  next  school  year.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  however, 
that  even  greater  reforms  of  the  appro- 
priations process  are  needed  to  allow 
Federal  funds  in  all  areas  to  achieve 
optimum  results.  Specifically,  on  page 
2  of  the  report  accompanying  this  bill, 
the  committee  has  urged  the  passage  of 
pending  legislation  that  would  change 
the  Federal  fiscal  year  to  coincide  with 
the  calendar  year. 

This  legislation  (S.  3113),  which  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  continual- 
ly introduced  for  at  least  10  Congresses, 
now  has  well  over  40  sponsors  in  the 
Senate  and  companion  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  streamlining  of  the 
appropriations/authorization  process 
which  this  legislation  represents  is  cru- 
cial if  Federal  funds  are  to  mesh  success- 
fully with  State  and  local  planning- 
funding  cycles. 

THC  COMMrrTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  the  committee  recommenda- 


tions by  Members  of  the  Senate,  their 
staffs,  and  others,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  showing  the  amount  of 
major  increases  and  decreases  in  the 
Senate  bill  compared  with  the  House- 
passed  bill,  together  with  an  all-purpose 
table  showing  the  program  and  activities 
breakdown  as  contained  in  the  Senate 
report  and  the  comparisons  to  last  years 
appropriation,  the  budget  estimate  and 
House  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H  R.  16916 — Office  of  Education  appropria- 
tions— Fiscal  1971  major  increases  and  de- 
creases compared  to  the  House  allowances. 

Impaced  aid — P.L.-874  (allows  90  percent 
payment  of  entitlements  for  both  "A"  and 
"B"  students — House  90  percent  "A"  and 
45  percent  "B").  plus  $233,800,000. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education,  plus 
$64,200,000: 

Guidance  and  Counseling  Services,  plus 
$3,000,000. 

Equipment:  Audio-Visual,  Teaching  Aids 
(all  matching  funds) ,  plus  $59,200,000.' 

Dropout  Prevention  Program  (project 
grants) ,  plus  $2,000,000. 

Education  for  the  handicapped,  no  in- 
crease, but  a  special  earmark  of  $1,000,000 
allows  the  Initiation  of  programs  for  spe- 
cific learning  disabilities. 

Vocational  and  adult  education,  Consumer 
and  Homemaklng  E:ducatlon,  plus  $7,500,000. 

Higher  education,  plus  $70,840,000: 

Land-Grant  College  aid,  Bankhead-Jones 
Act.  plus  $4,040,000. 

Foreign  Language  Training  (NDEA  Title 
6),  plus  $9,300,000. 

Instructional  Equipment:  Audio-Visual, 
Teaching  aids,  plus  $14,600,000.' 

Construction:  grants  for  academic  facili- 
ties community  colleges,  matching  funds, 
plus  $43.0OO,0O0.» 

Community  education,  plus  $30,158,000. 

Public  Libraries,  construction  matching 
grants,  plus  $4.185,0C').> 

College  Library  Resources — matching 
grants,  plus  $10,850,000.' 

Librarian  Training  programs:  pre-servlce  & 
inservice,  plus  $4,350,000. 

Library  of  Congress  cataloging  services, 
plus  $1,773,000. 

Educational  Broadcasting.  equipment 
matching  grants,  plus  $9,000,000.' 

Research  an^.  training,  minus  $16,248.t.  J. 

Regional  Educational  Laboratories,  plus 
$700,000. 

General  Education,  research  and  develop- 
ment, minus  $4,208,000. 

Evaluations,  research  and  training,  minus 
$250,000. 

Experimental  Schools  (Report  language 
approves  use  of  ESEA,  Supplementary  Serv- 
ices funds  for  this  program),  minus  $5.- 
000.000. 

Dissemination  of  Research,  minus  $1,- 
74'    JO. 

Training  Programs,  minus  $4,250,000. 

Statistics,  minus  $500,000. 

Salaries  and  expenses  (holding  to  1970 
funding  levels) ,  minus  $943,000. 

Total  committee  recommendation,  $4,- 
517.421,000. 

Over  House  Allowances,  p"  us  $390,307,000. 

Under  Budget  Requests,  minus  $638,- 
453,000. 

Over  fiscal  year,  plus  $703,643,350. 

Fiscal  1971  authorizations.  $11,502,616,000. 


I  Matching  Grant  Program*. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (08LIGATI0NAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1970  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1971 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 
(Note  All  (mounts  art  in  th*  form  of  dtfinite  appropriations  unless  ottiarwisa  Indicated! 


Appropriation/activity 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

New  budget 

authority 

Budget  esti- 

(obligational) 

fiscal  year  1970 

mates  of 

authority 

(enacted  to 

new  budget 

fiscal  year  1970 

date)  1  after 

(obligational) 

(enacted 

2  percent 

authority 

to  date)' 

reduction 

fiscal  year  1971 

Senate  bill  compared  with- 


New  budget 

New  budget 

New  budget 

Budget  esti- 

(obligational) 

(obligational) 

(obligational) 

mates  of 

authority 

authority 

authority 

new  budget 

recommended 

recommended 

fiscal  year  1970 

(obligational) 

in  the 

in  the  Senate 

(enacted 

authority 

House  bill 

committee  bill 

to  date) 

fiscal  year  1971 

(2) 


(3) 


«) 


(5) 


«t) 


m 


(8) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority  in 

House  bill 

t») 


X   • 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  aren: 

1.  Maintenance  and  operations  (874) 

2.  Construction  (815) 

(Obligations) 

Total 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
1.  Aici  to  school  districts: 

(a)  Educationally  deprived  children 

(ESEAI) - 

(b)  Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III)  . 

(c)  Library  resources(£SEA  II)    . 

Id)  Equipment  and   minor   remodeling 
(NDEAIII) 

SubtotaL.  

2    Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIM)  - -  - 

3.  Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VI  I) 

4  Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education 

(ESEA  V) 

5.  Planning  and  evaluation(ESEA  1967,  sec.  402) 


$505,400,000       $505,400,000     « $425, 000, 000       $425,000,000       J658,800,000    +$153,400,000    +»233,800,000     -(-$233,800,000 

15  181000  15  181000  ....  15.000.000  15.000,000  -181,000        +15.000,000 

(5  167  000)       (14  416  000)        (21,049,000)        (36,049,000)       (36,049,000)    (+21,633.000)    (+15.000.000) 


520,581.000  520,581,000         425.000,000  440,000,000  673,800,000  +153,219,000      +248.800,000       +-233.800,000 

'1396975000  1,339.050.900   11,339.050,000  1,500,000.000  1,500,000.000      +160.949.100      +160.950,000 ,  ,™  ~Vi 

133' 393  000  130  843  000       M20  393  000  137,393.000  140.393.000  +9.550.000       +-20.000.000          +-3. 000. 000 

•    -'    -            -- —  —  -« /v~,  »~.  80.000,000       +37,500,000  


50, 000, 000 
•  43, 740. 000 


42, 500, 000 
•  37,179.000 


I  80. 000. 000 


80, 000, 000 
20, 000,  000 


79. 200. 000        +-42, 021 ,  000        +-77, 200,  000 


29,  750, 000 
9, 250, 000 


29,  750,  000 
8, 825. 000 


29,  750, 000 
9, 250, 000 


29,  750,  000 
8,825,000 


29, 750,  000 
8, 825. 000 


-425. 000 


ToUI- 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

1.  Stale  grant  programs  (ESEA  VI)     .._  . 

2.  Early  childhood  projects  (Public  Law  90-538). 

3.  Teacher  education  and  recruitment: 

(a)  TeKher  education  (Public  Law  85- 

926)..- 

(b)  Recruitment  and  information  (ESEA 

VI -D) 

Subtotal 

4.  Research  and  innovation: 

(a)  Research  and  demonstration  (Public 

Law  88-164  sec.  302) 

(b)  Regional    resource    centers   (ESEA 

Vl-B) 

(c)  D«af-blind  centers  (ESEA  VI -C) 

(d)  Media  services  and  captioned  films 

(Public  Law  85  905) 


29. 190, 000 
4. 000, 000 


36. 000,  000 
610. 000 


29. 190. 000 
3.000,000 


31.900.000 
4,000,000 


35.000.000 
7.000,000 


30,  000,  000 
475.000 


31. 600, 000 
500.000 


32.600.000 
500.000 


34.000.000 
7.000.000 


32, 600,  000 
500,000 


+-4,810.000 
+4,000.000 


+-2.100,000 
+-3.000,000  .. 


+2, 600,  000 
+-25,000 


+1. 000. 000 


30.475.000  32.100.000  33.100.000  33.100,000         +2.625.000         +-1.000.000 


13. 360. 000 

1.800.000 
2.000,000 

4. 750. 000 


14. 450. 000 

3,  550,  000 
2,  500,  000 

6,000,000 


15.300.000 

3, 550, 000 
4,500,000 

6,000.000 


15,300,000  +-1,940,000 


3.550,000 
4.  500,  000 


-1-1,750,000 
-1-2,  500.  000 


+-850,000  .... 

■+2,'666,o66"i;; 


Subtotal 

5.  Specific  learning  disabilities 

6.  Planning  and  evaluation  (ESEA,  1967,  sec 

402) 


Total. 


36.610,000 

16, 375,  OOt 

2, 900,  000 
4,000,000 

6, 500, 000 

29. 775.  COO 

425, 000 _^ 

100. 000. 000  85, 000, 000  95, 000, 000       •  105. 000. 000         105.000.000 -H20. 000.  OOP       +-10. 000.  OOP 


6.000.000  +1.250.000 


21.910.000 
425.000 


26.500.000 
500.000 


29. 350. 000 
550.000 


29. 350, 000 
1,000,000 

550,000 


+-7, 440, 000 
+1,000.000 

+125.000 


+-2. 850, 000 
+-1.000.000 

+-50.000 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

1.  Basic  vocational  education  grants: 

(a)  Grants  to  States  (VEA.  part  B) 

(b)  Consumer  and  homemaking  educa- 

tion (,VEA.  part  F) 

(c)  Stale  advisory  councils(VEA,  part  B). 

(d)  National    advisory    council    (VEA, 

part  B) 


17. 500, 000 
2. 800,  COO 

200,000 


15. 000,  000 
2. 380, 000 

200.000 


15. 000,  000 
u  2. 380. 000 

330.000 


17, 500.  000 
2. 380,  000 

330.000 


330,000 


+-130,000 


Subtotal 

2.  Work-study  (VEA,  part  H) 

3.  Cooperative  education  (VEA.  part  G) 

4.  Research  and  innovation  (VEA,  parts  C  and  0). 

5.  Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act)  . 

6.  Planning  and  evaluation  (ESEA,  1967,  sec. 
402)  

7.  Slud'enlswithspecialneeds(VEA,sec.  102(B). 

8.  Residential  vocational  schools 


320. 836, 000 

5.000.000 

14,  000, 000 

a  31,980,000 

u  49. 900,  000 

1,100.000 
20,  000. 000 


317,916,000 

4. 250,  000  . 

14,000,000 

u  14, 980,  000 

a  49, 900,  000 

1,000,000 
17, 000,  000 


318, 046. 000 

24,666,6oo' 

25,  000.  000 
55, 000. 000 

1.000.000 
M  17, 000,  000 


370, 546. 000 

5. 500,  000 

18, 500. 000 

20. 000,  000 

55,  000,  000 

900,000 
20, 000, 000 


Total. 


Higher  education: 

1.  Student  assistance: 

(a)  Educational  opportunity  grants  (HLA 

IV-A) .   - 

(b)  Work-study  and  cooperative  educa- 

tion (HEA-IV  0,  D) 

(c)  Loans: 

(1)  DirecKNDEA  II) 

(Teacher  cancellations)... 

(2)  Insured:  HEA  IV  B): 

(A)  Advances   lor   re- 

serve lunds 

(Obligations) 

(B)  Interest  payments. 

(Accrued  costs).. 
(New  loans  sub- 
sidized)  


164, 000, 000 

154,  000,  000 

229,  000,  000 
(4, 900,  000) 


164. 600, 000 

154,000,000 

195, 685, 000 
(4,900,000) 


185, 600, 000 

160,  000,  000 

■•176,925,000 
(4, 500,  000) 


167, 700.  000 

160, 000. 000 

229,  000,  000 
(4,  500. 000) 


167,700.000 

160.  000,  000 

229,  000, 000 
(4,  500,  000) 


+3,100.000 

+6, 000,  000  . 

+-33,  315,  000 
(-400,000). 


-17.900.000 


+-52,  075.  000 


(2, 800. 000) 

62,  400. 000 

(109.454,000) 


(2, 800, 000) 
62, 400,  000 
(109,454.000) 


(794,241  000)      (794,241,000) 


(4. 441. 022) 

143.200,000 

(143,  200. 000) 

(940. 428,  000) 


(4,441,022) 

143,200,000 

(143.200,000) 


(4,441,022)         ,  . 

143. 200. 000        +iO,  800. 000 

(143.200,000)    (+33,746.000). 


(1,641,022). 

+80, 


(940. 428,  000)      (940. 428.  000)  (+146, 187.  000). 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


+-59, 200.  000 


1  fi?l  Irtl  noo      1549  572  900      1539  443  000      1737  393  000      1,799,593.000      +250,020,100      +-260,150,000  -(-62,200.000 

■   5  000'Sm         5000  oSo        \i:m:m         s.oooooo        10,000.000       +5.000,000       -5,000,000         +-2.000,000 

25,000,'000  21.250.000        >21. 250,000  25,000,000  25,000,000         +3,750.000         +-3.750.000 


1,693.108.000      1,614,397,900     1,614,693,000     1.808.968,000     1.873.168.000      +-258. 770. 100      +-258,475,000  +64,200,000 


-1,000.000 


+-1. 000, 000 


300.336.000         300.336.000      "300,336.000        350,336.000         346.336.000       +45.000,000       +46,000,000  -4.000.000 


25  000  000        +10.000.000        +10.000.000           +-7,500.000 
2.380.000  


374.046,000  +56.130.000  +56.000,000           +-3,500.  OCO 

5  500,000  +1.250.000          +5,500.000 

18  500  000  -^4.500,000          -5,500,000 

20  000  000  +5.020,000          -5.000.000 

55'.000.000  +5.100,000 

900,000  -100,000             -100,000 

20,000,000  +3,000,000         +3,  00(),000 

4,000,000  +4.000,000  +4.0OO.0O0           +4.000.000 


442.816.000        419.046,000        440.046,000        490.446.000        497.946.000       +78,900.000       +57.900,000  +7,500,000 
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COMPARATIVE  STATWENT  OE  NEW  BUDOtT 


(08LIGATI0NAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1970  AND  BUDGH  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1971-Continued 
3FFICE  OF  EDUCATION-DtPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE    Continued 
All  MiMuRts  an  m  ttie  lorm  •!  dehnite  (pprofHlations  unless  otherwise  indicate:!! 


Appropriatien.  activrty 
0) 


(A)                      (C)  Computet  services. 
(Obligation) 

Subtotal 

(d)  Special  progiams  lor  tlie  disadif  n- 

laeed : 
vHLA-sec   4C8); 

(1)  Talent  search 

(2)  Upward  Hound I 

(3)  Special  services  in  fil- 

leje 

SubtoUi. 

Sutjtold'.    student 
assstancf . 

2.  Institutional  assistance: 

(a)  Aid  Is  land-grjnl  coOeges  (Ba  ik- 

tiead- Jones  Act).. 

(b)  Strengthening    developing    inst 

tions(HEA  III) 

(e)  University  community  services  < 

I) 

(d)  Foreign  language  training  and 

studies  (NDEA  VI) 

(e)  Title  VI— HEA  instiuclional  e<]i 

ment 

(1)  Construction: 

(1)  Grants  (HEFA  I  and  II) 

(Obligations). 

(2)  Subsidized     loans    (HI 

III) 

(Obligations) 
Loans  subsidized  . . 

(3)  Slate    administration 

planning  (HEFA  I). . 

(4)  Technical    services   (H  FA 

I.  sec  105).. 


(I  EA 


ip- 


FA 


ind 


Subtotal,  construction 

Subtotal,  institutional 
sistance 

3.  College  personnel  development: 

(a)  Cohege  teacher  lellowships  (NO!  A 

IV) 

<b)  Training  programs  (EPDA.  pait    ) 

Subtotal  .     . 

4.  Planning  and  evaluation  (ESEA,  1967, 

40a      

Total  ..   

Educatioo  professions  development: 

1.  State  grants (EPOA-part  B  ?). 

2.  Personnel   development   programs  (Et^JA- 

patts  C,  0  and  F).  ... 

3.  Planning  and  evaluation(ESEA  1967.  sec.   02) 

4.  Encouragement      ot      educational      c: 

(EPOA-Sec.  504) 

Total     -  . 

Teacher  Corps:  (EPDA-part  B  1) 

Community  education: 
1    Public  libraries: 

(a)  Services  (LSCA  I.  III.  IV  A) 

(b)  Construction  (LSCA  II) . 

(Obligations)  .      

Suttotal 

2.  College  libraiy  resouices(HtA  II  A).    . 

3.  Librarian  training  (HEA  II  B) 

4   Cataloging  by  the  Library  ot  Congress  (  4EA 

no 

5.  Educational  broadcasting  facilities  (titl«   II, 

Communications  Act  ot  1934) 

(Obligations) 

6.  Planning  and  evaluation  (ESEA  1967 

402) 

Total 


Research  and  training: 

1.  Researcl  and  development  (Cooperative  Re- 
search Act): 

(a)  Educational  laboialories 25.125.000 

(b)  Research  and  development  ceni  irs. .  10.  000, 000 

(c)  General  education 22.  K2, 000 

(d)  Evaluations J-SS&SSS 

(e)  National  achievement  study '•™SS2 

(I)  Special  library  research 2,171,000 

(g)  Nutrition  and  health 


Subtotal 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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New  budget 

(ob^igational) 

authority 

hscal  year  1970 

(enacted 

to  date)  > 

C> 


New  budget 

(obligalional) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1970 

(enacted  to 

date) '  alter 

2  percent 

reduction 

(3) 


Senate  bi'l  compared  witli- 


Budget  esti- 
mates of 
new  budget 
(ohiigational) 
authority 
fiscal  year  1971 

(«) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

aulhoiity 

recommended 

in  the 

House  bill 


New  budget  New  budget  Budget  esti- 

(obligaticnal)  (obligational)  mates  ot 

autlioiity  authority  neiv  budget 

recommended  fiscal  year  1970  (obligational) 

in  the  Senate  (enacted  authonjy 

committee  bill 


(6) 


to  date)     fiscal  year  1971 
(7)  (8) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

author'ly  In 

House  bili 

(9) 


$1,500,000 
(1.697.990) 


$1,500,000 
(1.697.990) 


$2. 200. 000 
(2.  200, 000) 


$2, 200. 000 
(2.  200. 000) 


$2. 200.  000) 
(2.  2U0.  000) 


63.900.000  63. 900.  COO  145,400.000  145,400,000  145,400.000 


5. 000.  COO 
29.683,0i)0 

10.000.000 

44.683,000 


5. 000. 000 
29.637.CiO0 

10.000,000 

44,637,000 


5.000.000 
30, 000, 000 

15,000.000 

50.000.000 


5. 000. 000 
30. 000, 000 

15. 000, 000 


5. 000. 000 
30,  OtW,  000 

15, 000, 000 


50.000,000 


Sa  000.  000 


-i-$700,000  ... 
(  +  502,010)... 

I  81.  500. 000  .. 

-i  3i3,  obb '.'.'.' 

f5. 000, coo  ... 
+5.363,000  ... 


656.183.000         622.822.000         717.925,000         752,100,000         752,100.000      ^129.278.000      +$34,175,000  ....„ 


19,  361.  ceo  19.  361.  003 

30,  QOa  000  30,  000,  000 

*  9, 500, 000  X  9,  500.  000 

'::8.000,000  1^15,300.000 


33. 850,  OCO 


15. 300,  000 


8, 080,  OOO 

33. 850,  OOg 

9,500.000 

6, 000. 000 


71.050.000 
(72.650.000) 


76.  000.  000 
(7b.  000,  000) 

11.750.000  11.750.000  21.000.000 

(11.750.00C)        (lQ.920.0Ou)        (25.250.000) 

(435, 000, 000)      (393,  000,  OCO)      (520. 000,  000) 


6,000.000 
5.  417,  000 


6,000,000 
5.417.000 


6,000,000 
5.*100.000 


21.  000. 000 

(25. 250.  CJO) 

(520.  000, 000) 

6. 000,  000 

5.100.000 


12. 

33. 

9, 

15, 

U, 

43. 
(«, 

n. 

(25. 
(520, 

6, 

5. 


99. 167, 000 


94. 217.  000 


32. 100. 000 


32, 100. 000 


75, 


120,000  -7.241,000        -;  12, 120, 000         +-$4,040,000 

850.000  +3.850,000  ...  .- 

500,000  +-9,500,000 

300.000.  -1-9.300,000 

500.000  +-14,500,000        +-14,500,000        +-14, 500,  COO 

000  000  -28  050.000        +-43,000.000         +43. 000.  OCO 

000.' 000)  '(-29,650.000)    (+-43,000,000)     (+-43,000.000) 

000.000         +-9.250,000 

25U.000)    (  f  14. 330. 000) 

000.  COO)  (  r 127. 000, 000)  . 

000.000 

100.000  -317,000 

100,000  -19.117,000        +-43,000.000         -|-43.»0.0OO 


H8 


176.028.000  168,378.000  81.250.000  89.530,000  160,370.000  -8.008.000        +79,120.000         +-70,840,003 


56. 163. 000 
10, 000,  CUO 


48.  813.  COO 
10. 000.  000 


47. 350. 000 
10. 000. 000 


47. 350. 000 
10. 000.  OCO 


47. 350.  COO 
10, 000. 000 


-1.463,000 


66. 163. 000 
1.000,  COO 


58.813,000 
900.000 


57. 350. 000 
1. 000.  000 


57. 350. 000 
900.000 


57. 350. 000 
900.000 


-1.463.000 


-100.  OCO 


899.374.000         850.913.000         857.525.000         899.880.000         970.720.000      +- 1 19. 807. 000      4-113.195.000         +-70.840.000 


18.25D.C00 

88. 348.  OCO 
477,  COO 

425.  COO 

107, 500.  Ci.O 
>»  21. 737.  COO 


40.709.000 

9. 185.  CGO 

(10.911,034) 

49.  894,  000 

20.750.000 

6.  833,  COO 

6.732,000 

5.063.000 
(5  396.639) 

89.  POO 


15.512.500 

79. 098,  OOO 
477.  OIjO 

425.000 


15.000,000 

88. 500.  000 
1,300,000 

500.000 


15. 000.  OCO 
88. 500.  000 

1. 000.  ceo 

500.000 


15, 000.  OCO 

88. 500. 000 
1,  000.  UOO 

500.000 


-512.000  , 

r9. 402,  000 
-r  523, 000 

+75,000 


-300, 000 


95.512.500 
21.737.000 


35.  459.  coo 
7.807.250 
(9.533.284). 

43.  266. 250 
9.  816.  000 
4,  000.  GOO 


105. 300. 000 
30. 800, 000 

!»  35.  459,  000 


35.  459.  000 
9. 900.  000 
3. 900.  coo 


5,721.450         ^5,727.000 


4. 320. 550 
(5.396.634) 

89.000 


4. 000.  000 
(4. 000, 000) 

460.000 


105,000.000 
30, 800.  OCO 


40. 709  COO 

5.  000.  000 
(5,  000,  OCO) 

45.  7(».  COO 
9. 900.  000 
3. 900.  000 

5,  727,  000 

6.  000.  000 
(6. 003. 000) 

400.000 


105.  COO.  000 
30.80C.OCO 


40.  709.  OOC 
9. 185.  000 
(9. 185.  C(iO) 


^9.487.500 
-!  9.  063,  000 


-300,000 


+  5. 250.  COO 
-  1.377.750 
(-348,284) 


+5,250,000  .. 
+9, 185, 1'OO 
(+9,185,000) 


+4, 185,  000 
(+4,185,001) 


49,  894,  COO 

20,  750.  COO 

8,  250,  000 


-1-6.  627. 750 

+  10.934.000 

+  4.  250.  000 


+  14.435.000 

+  10.850.000 

+  4,  350,  000 


+4, 185,  000 

+  10. 850.  (CO 

+4,  350.  COC 


7,500,000         +1,778,550         +1,773,000         +1,773,000 


15.000.000 
(15.000.000) 

400,000 


+  10.679.450        +-11.000,000 
(+9.603,366)    (+11.000,000) 


+  9.  000.  000 
(+9,000,000) 


r 311, 000 


-60,000 


a  89.381,000        :-67,213,25<r      ^  59, 446,  000 


71,636,000         101,794,000       +34.580,750       +42,348.000       +30.158,000 


25.106.000 
9.800,000 

22.  562.  000 
2, 796,  000 
1,900,000 
2,171,000 


25. 106.  000 
9,  500.  000 
22,  562,  000 
5,000,000 
4,  500,  000 
2.171.000 
2,500,000 


65,158,000 


64,  335. 000 


71.339.000 


24,406.000  25,105.000  +700.000 

9  300  000  9,300,000  -500,000  -200,000 

19  708  000  15.000.000          -7,562,000          -7.562,000         -4.208.000 

4250  000  4,000.000          +1,204.000          -1,000,000             -250,000 

4' 500.000  4.500.000  +2,600.000 

2,171.000  2,171,000  

2,000,000  2,000.000         +2,000.000  -500,000 

65,835,000  62,077,000          -2,258,000          -9,262,000          -3,758,000 
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Appropriation.'activity 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1970 

(enacted 

lgdata)> 

(2) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1970 

(enacted  to 

date)  >  alter 

2  percent 

reduction 

(3) 


Senate  bill  compared  witti— 


Budget  esti- 
mates ol 
new  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
fiscal  year  1971 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  the 

House  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligationil) 

authority 

recommended 

in  the  Senate 

committee  bill 

(6) 


New  budget 

(obligationel) 

authority 

Fiscal  year  1970 

(enacted 

to  date) 

(7) 


Budget  esti- 
mates at 
new  budcet 
(obligational) 
authority 
fiscal  year  1971 

(8) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority  in 

House  bill 

(9) 


Research  and  training — Continued 

2.  Major  demonstration  (Cooperative  Research  ,,  qoo  qoq  ti  ooo  000  $5  000  000  $3, 000, 000  $3, 000. 000       +$2, 000, 000        -$2. 000, 000 

^'VcVModeYschooi--.:: ::::::::::::     \\\m.m)     o:m.m)     (i,m.m)     XiMm     a.m.m  (+1.750,000)  (-2,000.000 

3.  Experimental  schools  (Cooperative  Research  25  000  000  20,000,000  15,000,000       +15,000,000       -10,000,000         -$5,000,000 

Act) - LW'".i '         * 

4.  Dissemination  (Cooperative  Research  Act  and  ,  ,nn  nnn  6  740  000  6  740  000  6  740  000  5.000.000         -1.740,000         -1.740.000  -1,740.000 

sec.303VEA) HS'SSo  6350000  6250000  6250000  2  000  000         -4  350  000  -4,250,000  -«.250,000 

5.Jr»i.nin« Vmim  t'WOOO  4;m5;oo6  3  500:000  S.OOO'.OOO         +i;100.000         -1,000,000  -500,000 

'•  ^"Vl^bii^iiL):::::;:::::::::::::"::::::    (H;29ub2r  (ii:^^^^  

^^  «82,108,000       »« 80. 325, 000         118,329,000     »» 105, 325, 000  90,077,000         +9.752,000       -28,252,000         -15,248,000 

Educational    activities    overwas   (special    foreign  ,000000  1000  000  3.000,000  3,000,000  3,000,000         +2,000,000 

currency  program)  (Public  Law  480)  nS4S)  (1^405)  (3  000  000)  (3  000  000)  (3,000,000)      (+1,970.595) .- -..■-- 

(Obligations) «V4  3^'oai^  :.443(Bo5)  te.mOOo'  te  107  OOo'  U,164.000  +856.000          -1,569,000               -943.000 

Salariesandexpenses...         .-.-.-.- lOm'm  10  K6  OOO  18  000  000  18,000.000  18,000.000          +7,174,000  

(Oblilirnr"'*"'                                     '--   -   •  ('6.^'.000)  (lelmOOO)  (18;i82:000)  (18,182,000)  (18,182,000)      (+1.794,000) 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund,  (HEFA  III):  

i-^><'}^^,l''il'"^''<^^'°"'"'^'^''^''''^ (25  bob; 000)     (15:000,000)     (io,ooo,bbo)     (10.000,000)    "(ia bob. 000)    (-5,000.000) 

(Obligations)     .  .     ^7018000  2  918  000  2  952  000  2.952,000  2,952,000  +34,000 

^•''%'S^on^y''"'  -V-":::"-    <S:m    aiV^:m    (zUHooo)    giMm    (25.293,000   (-6,35g,ooo) 

^^,3,  2,918,000  2,918.000  2.952,000  2.952,000  2,952,000  +34,000 

T^,3l  OE  ...Toi5.657,000     3,813,777,650     3,816,824,000     4,127,114,000     4,517,421,000      +703,643,350     +700,597,000     +390.307.000 

'"^'^^Z^o^lmmZZZ .-i;oio.8i4.3oo -1.010,814. 300  - :;::::::::::::::::::;;: 

1972  advance  (in  1971  bill) -     - »  1. 339. 050, 000 

Total,  education  appropriation  bill 3.004.842,700     2.802.963,350     5,155,874,000     4,127,114,000     4,517,421.000+1,714,457,650      -638,453,000     +390,307,000 

'19/0appropria.ohsare,d,usted.ob^^^  the  1971  estimates  and  to  reject  the        S?^tt^"tdg;^^"rdr:;'L11S,M  ~rcJn"s?^^^^^^^^^ 

''^^PPSS'^B^'^!''  ''''"''  ""^™'"'-  » {^^--  'ZX'J=T{.^A  submitted  in  House  Dcumen.  9U285. 

\p^  I  ^m  a-:  nj  iS€  iS  m"Hroc'^ir^!l5  -^  ?«\^r$"l',?»rr=.r.t^-tK>na,  and  adult  educat.n"  in  .971  and  $2^8,0C« 

;i:rdrsifflt?rn^d:rn;s!aKru^b:,ii^^^^  -SdrSo^^ro^VeS^t^n^^^^o^R^^^^^^^^ 

IoKes%"VX?3me:r.:?of  ™^      submitted  in  H.  Doc.  91  285.  »  Includes  a  budget  amendment  ol  $39,050,000  submitted  ,n  House  Document  91-285. 

u  Includes  a  budget  amendment  ot  $700,006  submitted  in  H.  Doc  91-285.  f^^^^.  ^     ,g  abbreviations  ol  Legislative  authorities:  ESEA  (Elementary  and  Secondarv  EduM- 

n  Includes  $1,100,000  carried  under   'Research  and  training    in  19/0.  ,jj„  ^j,).  fsEA  1967  (Elementary  and  Secondare  Education  Act  Amendmenh  of  1967);  NDEA 

"Carried  under  "Libraries  and  community  services    m  1970  (National  Defense  Education  Act);  VEA  (Vocational  Education  Act  ol  1963);  HEA  (Higher  Education 

"  Includes  a  budget  amendment  ol  $17,000,000  submitted  in  Hoose  Document  81  «3.  ^j,,,.  ^^p^  (Higher  Education  Facilities  Act);  EPDA  (Education  Professions  Development  Act); 

«  Includes  a  budget  amendment  ot  $35,025,000  submitted  in  House  Document  9l-ZBa.  ^^  '(^gj.^  (Library  Services  and  Construction  Act). 

»  Carried  under  '\ibraries  and  community  services    in  1970. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1970  AND  THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  FOR  1971 

PERMANENT  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY-FEDERAL  FUNDS 

(Becomes  available  automatically  under  earlier,  or  "permanent"  law  without  further,  or  annual,  action  by  the  Congress.  Thus,  these  amounte  are  not  included  in  the  accompanying  bill| 

~  Budget  estimate 

New  budget  of  new 

(obligational)  (obligational)     lnuease(+)or 

authority,  1970  authority,  1971         decrease  (-) 
Agency  and  item 

(2)  (3)                         M) 

(1)  . 


°*'p.^'m"  Upstates  and  territories  for  colleges  ot  agriculture  and  me^^^^^^^  *7'l6l'4M  *7'l62'455 '"  V: 

Payments  to  States  for  promotion  of  vocational  education  (act  of  Feb.  23, 1917) .v'V^.iiii; l'59l'000  l' 743  000  +$142,000 

Payment  of  participation  sales  insufficiencies,  indefinite  (Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  1967) i.wi,uuu  i,w.uu» -r* -^ 

Total,  permanent  new  budget  (obligational)  authority.  Federal  funds 11,352,455  11,494, 

OENXRAL  v«ws  OF  THE  coMMnTBt  Mr.  Prcsldent.  the  (M)minittee  has  not  minimum  response  to  the  educational 
Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  I  exceeded  the  President's  request  out  of  needs  this  country  faces, 
think"  evenTMemberof  the  Senate  real-  any  arbitrary  desire  to  force  a  confron-  Throughout  the  remainder  of  my  re- 
SSthe  sKflSnS  of  Xs  appVopria-  tation  with  him;  on  the  contrary,  an-  marks,  and  in  the  report  accompanying 
uSis  bUl  oSy  S^onths To  the  i^esi-  other  confrontation  on  this  Issue  could  this  bill,  an  attempt  has  be«i  made  to 
dent  vetLd  the  iS  appropriation  for  be  disastrous  for  the  very  system  of  edu-  explain  why  we  felt  compelled  to  appro- 
S  ySS  1970  In^dS  he  called  cation  we  are  trying  to  preserve  and  priate  at  least  this  level  of  funding  for 
ScS^attentiontotheZpropri^^^^^  enhance.  Neither  has  the  committee  these  programs.  Much  of  these  remarks, 
for  the  oS<S^  of  M^Son  and  ^S  sought  to  challenge  the  authority  and  and  much  of  the  report,  is  technical  to 
sSciflcauTtoatthnpSoprlatSnber^  responsibUity  of  the  President  to  curb  nature,  dealing  with  marginal  adjust- 
ed Now  we  hive  ?SS^ended  an  Federal  expenditures  and  to  control  in-  ments  and  "doUars  and  cents'  corisidera- 
anSrooiSn  tl^t  on^aS  exceJS  flaUon.  The  recommendations  that  we  tions.  But  the  central  tesue-the  issue  to 
his^Suesfyet^J^mSst^opl^atTeS!  have  made  in  excess  of  the  President's  which  the  a>mmlttee  ha^sought^r^^ 
sign  this  bill  after  it  emerges  from  con-  requests  are  based  solely  on  our  best  fpond--^  much  more  ctew^^at  Iguel^ 
ference  and  not  regard  last  year's  veto  as  judgment^af ter  an  exhaustive  program-  the  futile  course  of  education  In  the 
a  precedent.  by-program  review— of   the   acceptable  Umted  States. 
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Today,  there  is  a  dual  crisis  n  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  crisis,  first,  of  the  ijuality  of 
education — a  crisis  whose  origiJ  is  are  in- 
timately connected  with  an  inadequate 
level  of  funding  for  educatidnal  pro- 
grams, training  facilities,  and  institu- 
tions. This  crisis  engulfs  the  entire  ^)ec- 
tnmi  of  education— rural  and  urban 
school  districts,  kindergartens  and  col- 
leges, vocational  institutes  and  secondary 
school  systons.  The  issue  today  is 
whether  the  threat  to  the  quali  ty  of  edu- 
cation Inherent  in  this  crisis  <  an  be  re- 
versed, or  whether  Americans  must  look 
forward  to  a  progressive  deteri  jration  of 
education  as  we  know  it. 

The  second  facet  of  the  cris  is  in  edu- 
cation today  transcends  the  crisis  in 
quality.  This  second  facet  is  u  crisis  in 
confidence;  confidence  in  thq  true  ex- 
tent of  this  Nation's  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence in  ediacation;  confldefice  in  our 
wiUingness  to  deliver  needed  j funds  in- 
stead of  airy  promises:  confidaice  in  the 
rationality  of  the  priorities  within  the 
Federal  budget.  If  this  crisis  is  not  met 
today,  it  is  highly  likely  thaW  the  disil- 
lusionment and  defection  of  Educational 
personnel  ¥irill  reach  proporilons  that 
will  make  the  crisis  in  quality  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  resolve  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  under 
no  illusion  that  the  amount  of  our  rec- 
ommendations here  is  sufficient  to  re- 
lieve the  crisis  in  quality  at  all  levels  of 
our  educational  system.  This  Appropria- 
tion, after  all,  represents  fan  less  than 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  existing  education  legisla- 
tion. It  is  an  appropriation  far  too 
modest  to  reverse  the  trend  toisrard  lower 
quality  education.  It  is  an  appropriation 
that  can  only  be  termed  a  stbp-gap  re- 
sponse in  this  era  of  stringent  fiscal 
policy.  Even  if  the  House  agtees  to  the 
Senate  recommendations,  aid  even  if 
the  President  refrains  from  \«etoing  this 
appropriation  again,  the  contJribuUon  of 
the  Federal  Government  tq  the  total 
educational  outlays  of  this  Nation  will 
remain  considerably  below  id  percent — 
as  I  pointed  out,  somewhere  aroxmd  7 
percent.  ■ 

By  apjproving  these  recommendations, 
however,  the  Senate  can  take  an  impor- 
tant first  step  toward  resolving  the  crisis 
In  confidence  in  education — aj  confidence 
that  can  only  be  shaken  furtner  if  these 
recommendations  are  compipmised.  By 
approving  these  recommenaations.  we 
can  demonstrate  to  educational  person- 
nel, to  parents,  and  to  students  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  fullyj  committed 
to  the  twin  concepts  of  qualits^  education 
and  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
everyone,  and  that  we  in  thei  Senate  are 
willing  to  take  some  risks  anc^  make  some 
sacrifices  in  order  to  see  thkt  commit- 
ment met.  j 

We  can  demonstrate  f  urtl^er  that  we 
ao-e  unwilling  to  condone  pjoUcies  that 
sacrifice  educational  quality  in  order  to 
achieve  budgetary  constraint*  of  dubious 
value.  We  can  demonstrate ,  that  we  in 
the  Senate  will  not  preside  ()ver  the  de- 
struction of  American  eduction  at  a 
time  when  countless  milliotis  are  being 
wasted  <hi  programs  that  clearly  rate  a 
lower  priority 


The  committee  and  the  chaiiinan  sup- 
port the  administration  in  its  efforts  to 
plan  and  evaluate  our  educational  proc- 
ess. I  would  remind  the  administration, 
however,  that  students  carmot  wait  to  be 
educated  until  the  completicai  of  studies 
by  task  forces,  commissions,  and  so  forth. 
The  students  are  in  the  classrooms  now. 
Up)on  completion  of  major  efforts  to  re- 
vamp the  process  of  education,  these 
studies  and  one  that  have  been  made 
should  not  be  allowed  to  gather  dust  in 
some  warehouse.  In  the  meantime,  we 
cannot  permit  our  students  to  gather  dust 
in  warehouses  we  refer  to  as  educational 
facilities.  We  must  move  ahead  on  two 
fronts— the  development  of  new  teach- 
ing and  learning  techniques  and  the  pur- 
suit of  educational  quality  through  tech- 
niques available  today. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  we  know  full 
well  that  the  present  recommendations 
are  insufficient  to  meet  the  many  and 
varied  needs  in  education  today.  But 
we  know,  too.  that  these  recommenda- 
tions represent  the  most  we  can  hope 
for.  without  provoking  another  adminis- 
tration confrontation,  and  that  these 
recommendations  are  the  absolute  mini- 
mum necessary  to  maintain  the  confi- 
dence of  those  millions  of  Americans 
who  look  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
a  meaningful  commitment  to  educa- 
tional quality  and  opportunity.        f 

More  than  this  we  cannot  expect  to 
provide  in  the  present  bill;  less  than  this 
we  cannot  and  must  not  accept.  At  stake 
is  the  future  of  education — and  the  fu- 
ture of  youth — in  this  country. 


IMFACTXD    AID 


Mr.  President,  perhaps  no  section  of 
this  bill  has  provoked  greater  discussion 
and  controversy  than  the  impacted  area 
aid  funds  under  Pubhc  Laws  874  and  815. 
This  was  probably  the  most  difficult  sin- 
gle program  which  the  committee  had  to 
deal  with  and  this  is  the  program  in 
which  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion seem  the  furthest  apart  on — not 
only  this  administration  but  others. 

The  impacted  aid  program  relies  on 
formulas  and  categories  that  cannot  help 
but  be  confusing  to  the  layman.  But  these 
technicalities  must  not  obscure  the  true 
purpose  of  the  impacted  aid  program — 
to  guarantee  an  education  to  every  eligi- 
ble child  of  a  Federal  employee,  and  to 
guarantee  that  school  districts  forced  to 
accommodate  such  children  will  not  have 
the  quality  of  their  educational  program 
compromised  by  the  added  burden  that 
these  children  represent. 

The  President  has  offered  a  proposal  to 
change  the  basic  impacted  aid  legisla- 
tion, yet  the  law  has  not  been  changed. 
Neither  House  of  Congress  has  approved 
a  change  in  the  basic  formula  for  al- 
locating these  funds. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent signs  it  into  law,  we  will  have  ap- 
propriated education  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1971  at  an  earlier  date  than  at  any  time 
in  recent  history.  Yet  the  school  districts 
will  have  long  since  made  their  plans  for 
next  fall — contracts  will  have  been 
signed  with  teachers  and  books  will  have 
been  ordered.  The  whole  budget  of  most 
school  districts,  in  fact,  will  have  been 


settled.  The  binding  contracts  into  which 
these  school  districts  have  entered  were 
based  on  expectations  of  the  impacted 
aid  law  as  it  was — and  as  it  Is  today — 
not  on  what  that  law  might  be  if  Con- 
gress had  changed  it. 

We  have  recommended,  therefore,  that 
$658.8  million  be  appropriated  for  the 
Public  Law  874  program — and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hsunpshire  and  I  underline 
this,  because  we  were  taken  to  task  about 
it  last  year — which  is  an  amoxmt  suffi- 
cient to  provide  90  percent  of  entitle- 
ments for  class  "A"  students— those 
whose  parents  both  work  and  live  on 
Federal  property.  Where  such  class  "A" 
students  exceed  25  percent  of  total  en- 
rollment in  the  district,  the  committee 
has  provided  funds  sufficient  to  pay  a 
full  100  percent  of  entitlement. 

For  class  "B"  students — those  whose 
parents  work  at  a  Federal  Installation 
but  live  within  the  community — we  will 
also  be  able  to  pay  90  percent  of  entiUe- 
ments.  According  to  the  distribution  for- 
mula, of  course,  it  takes  about  two  class 
"B"  category  students  to  equal  one  class 
"A"  category  student,  so  the  advantage 
that  this  presents  to  school  districts  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  Accommodat- 
ing either  category  of  student  Is  still  a 
burden  to  the  school  district,  especially 
where  Federal  property  is  exempt  from 
local  property  taxes.  If  100  percent  of 
entitlements  for  both  "A"  and  "B'  cate- 
gory students  were  appropriated,  how- 
ever, the  total  cost  of  this  program 
would  be  Increased  $66.2  million  to  a 
total  of  $725  million.  The  formula  the 
House  suggested  provided  entitlement  at 
90  percent  for  "A"  students  and  45  per- 
cent for  "B"  students. 

Nonetheless,  ova  recommendation  for 
"B"  category  students  provides  a  much- 
needed  increase  from  the  77  percent  of 
entitlements  covered  by  the  1970  budget, 
and  from  the  45  percent  provided  in  the 
House  allowance.  An  even  smaller 
amount  for  "B"  category  students  was 
provided  In  the  promise  to  submit  a 
budget  request  following  passage  of  re- 
form legislation. 

So  much  for  impacted  aid.  I  imder- 
stand  there  will  be  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  from  the  floor  that  would  also  in- 
clude—in impacted  aid— students  whose 
parents  reside  in  public  housing  projects. 
We  will  discuss  that  when  the  amend- 
ment is  actually  presented. 


ZLEMrNTART    AND    SECONBART    SCHOOL 
KDITCATIOM 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Ekiucation  Act  provides  formula 
graaits  for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren. The  appropriation  for  this  title 
recommended  by  the  committee  will  serve 
nearly  8  million  disadvantaged  children 
next  year. 

I  repeat,  8  million,  and  we  still  have 
not  covered  them  all;  but  this  is  very 
substantial  coverage,  we  hope.  A  review 
of  title  1  within  tiie  Office  of  Education 
is  still  underway,  and  the  committee 
lotdts  forward  to  seeing  the  results  of  this 
review.  In  the  mefuitime,  needed  funds 
have  been  recommended,  and  the  com- 
mittee hopes  that  local  school  districts 
will  exercise  their  best  professional  judg- 
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ment  in  allocating  these  funds  to  meet 
their  individual  needs,  and  the  needs  of 
the   particular   disadvantaged   children 

involved.  .^  j   , 

Funds  have  also  been  provided  for 
parts  B  and  C  of  tiUe  I,  which  include 
special  incentive  grants  and  special 
grants  to  urban  and  rxiral  schools.  The 
new  authorization  of  these  parts  in  the 
recently  enacted  ESEA  legislation  has 
made  funding  of  these  parts  possible  this 
year  for  the  first  time. 

The  committee  has  also  increased  by 
$3  million  the  funds  available  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling — an  activity,  the 
committee  feels,  that  has  been  imder- 
funded  previously.  With  $20  million  now 
earmarked  for  these  services,  the  com- 
mittee is  hopeful  that  the  national  ratio 
of  counselors  to  students — now  higher 
than  1  to  1,000 — can  be  improved.  This, 
combined  with  a  doubling  of  last  year's 
funds  for  dropout  prevention,  should 
help  more  students  to  remain  in  school 
and  to  realize  their  educational  potential 
more  fully. 

The  committee  has  also  taken  a  special 
interest  in  the  physical  resources  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Library 
programs,  for  example,  were  increased  to 
$80  million — an  amount  suggested  by 
both  the  House,  and  somewhat  belatedly, 
the  administration. 

We  also  have  recommended  that  fund- 
ing of  equipment  and  remodeling,  for 
which  no  provision  was  made  in  the 
budget  requests,  t>e  maintained  at  the 
level  of  previous  years.  This  will  provide 
a  minimal  but  urgently  needed  amount 
of  audio-visual  equipment,  closed  cir- 
cuit television,  teaching  machines  and 
materials.  These  latter  funds,  inciden- 
tally, matching  funds,  and  the  success 
of  this  program,  In  terms  of  response  by 
school  districts,  is  well  documented,  and 
these  funds  are  allocated  State-by-State 
and  applied  for.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  programs  we  have,  as  far  as 
the  school  authorities  are  concerned, 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  includes  a 
great  deal  of  local  and  State  fimds. 

The  committee,  as  well  as  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  increased  funds  for 
bilingual  education.  I  think  all  of  us  on 
the  committee,  Mr.  President,  were  some- 
what surprised  to  learn  that  there  were 
a  great  number  of  children  in  this  coun- 
try who  needed  bilingual  education.  I 
could  not  even  come  near  to  guessing  the 
total  number  in  need. 

We  find  that  more  than  5  million  chil- 
dren with  limited  ability  in  English  and 
from  homes  where  English  is  not  spoken 
need  this  assistance,  since  most  of  them 
attend  schools  where  all  classes  are  cur- 
rently conducted  In  English.  I  have  been 
told  that  S  million  is  a  conservative  fig- 
ure, but  at  least  that  is  the  best  figure  we 
have.  The  expansion  of  pilot  and  demon- 
stration projects  in  bilingual  education  Is 
imperative,  and  the  Office  of  Education 
should  Interpret  the  committee  and 
House  action  as  a  directive  to  expand 
these  programs  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Funds  for  plarming  and  evaluation  are 
scattered  throughout  this  budget,  and, 
consequently,  the  committee  has  agreed 
with  the  House  action  in  reducing  the 
planning  and  evaluation  request  under 


ESEA  by  $425,000.  There  Is  no  indication 
that  this  amount  will  in  any  way  be  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Office 
of  Education. 

KDUCAnOM    rOB   THK    HANDICAPPZD 

Now,  by  "handicapped"  we  mean  peo- 
ple who  are  physically  or  mentally  hand- 
icapped, but  not  necessarily  disadvan- 
taged. I  think  we  ought  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction. Much  of  title  I  fimds  are  for 
disadvantaged  and  deprived  children,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  handicapped 
children  as  well,  and  no  Federal  program 
has  a  more  dedicated  group  of  supporters 
or  potential  recipients  than  the  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped.  The  increase 
recommended  over  1970  by  the  House 
and  Senate  committee  is  over  10  per- 
cent. This  is  the  least  we  should  do.  I 
personally  would  wish  we  could  do  more. 
The  total  effort  falls  short  of  meeting  the 
needs.  In  1966  over  72  percent  of  handi- 
capped children  in  our  Nation  were  not 
receiving  special  educational  programs. 

Even  today,  less  than  two  out  of  every 
five  handicapped  children  are  receiving 
appropriate  special  educational  services. 
I  was  probably  not  as  much  aware  of 
this  need  as  some  other  Senators,  because 
It  happens  that  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, we  have  had  a  program  in  which  we 
are  somewhat  ahead  In  this  field.  The 
citizens  of  my  State  have  supp>orted  these 
programs  with  very  substantial  amounts 
of  public  funds.  Even  there,  we  do  not 
do  the  whole  Job,  but  we  take  care  of  at 
least  three  out  of  every  five  handi- 
capped children  with  these  programs. 
Other  States  may  be  doing  the  same,  but 
the  national  average  is  only  two  out  of 
five.  It  should  be  five  out  of  five,  and  I 
only  wish  we  could  approve  more  fimds. 
That  is  difficult  for  many  reasons. 

But  at  least  this  is  a  step  forward,  and 
these  programs  have  been  supported  con- 
tinuoiisly  by  very  substantial  commit- 
ments of  local  pubUc  funds.  So  we  ought 
to  dc  our  par.. 

Within  the  increase  provided  by  the 
House,  and  recommended  by  the  Senate 
committee,  we  provided  $1  million  for 
start  up  costs  of  special  programs  for 
children  with  specific  learning  disabil- 
ities. These  are  children  with  perceptual 
handicaps.  Some  progress  has  been  made 
in  assisting  these  handicapped  children, 
but  a  greater  effort  needs  to  be  made. 

The  million  dollars  is  to  make  the  ini- 
tial start,  and  then  we  are  going  to  take 
a  look  at  it  and  see  if  we  can  do  much 
more  in  the  next  appropriation  bill. 

TOCATtONAL   EDITCAITON 

The  Importance  of  vocational  educa- 
tional programs  was  recognized  by  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  when  they  in- 
creased the  budget  requests  by  over  $50 
million.  We  approved  those  increases 
and  added  $7.5  million  especially  for 
consumer  and  homemaklng  education. 

The  increase  in  consumer  and  home- 
making  education  will  help  meet  the 
needs  of  today's  youth  and  adults  who 
require  this  knowledge — especially  those 
coming  from  economically  depressed 
areas — and  those  entering  into  marriage 
and  family  life.  These  small  classes, 
which  are  so  important,  are  usually 
found  in  the  community  colleges  along 


with  other  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  in  secondary  schools. 

Problems  will  not  be  resolved  by  half- 
hearted efforts.  These  programs  must  be 
improved  and  expanded. 

Every  student  in  any  of  these  voca- 
tional education  programs  is  seeking  a 
course  of  study  that  will  give  him  a  mar- 
ketable skill.  This  is  a  goal  we  all  en- 
dorse. 

We  earmarked  $4  million  as  initial 
funding — I  emphasize  "initial" — of  the 
residential  vocational  schools  program — 
an  activity  first  authorized  in  1963 — 
which  we  feel  deserves  a  start,  if  only 
on  a  demonstration  basis.  By  "residen- 
tial programs"  we  mean  bringing  the 
student  to  the  program,  particularly  In 
those  States  in  which  there  are  long 
distances,  and  low  density  of  popula- 
tion. 

The  total  increase  for  vocational  edu- 
cation amounts  to  $57,900,000 — which  is 
13  percent  more  than  the  budget  re- 
quests, and  a  19-percent  increase  over 
1970.  Considering  not  only  the  needs 
within  this  area  of  education,  but  the 
much  larger  dollar  contribution  the 
States  make  toward  vocational  educa- 
tion, we  all  feel  these  increases  are  mer- 
ited and  justified  within  any  restraints 
placed  upon  the  Federal  budget. 

HICHXS   BDUCATION 

Higher  education  is  Just  barely  under 
the  $1  billion  mark  and  includes  pro- 
grams vital  to  private  and  public  Insti- 
tutions, hundreds  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dents, and  millions  of  parents. 

The  total  increases  for  higher  educa- 
tion over  the  1970  amount  is  almost  $120 
million.  Out  of  the  total  increase  we 
provided  $43  million  earmarked  for  com- 
munity colleges. 

According  to  reliable  estimates,  total 
outiays  during  the  1970-71  academic 
year  for  higher  education  will  amount 
to  over  $23  billion,  and  the  total  Fed- 
eral portion  is  at>out  $5  billion,  or  ap- 
proximately 22  percent. 

This  includes  all  kinds  of  other  pro- 
grams— defense  programs.  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  research.  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  so  forth.  Bu^. 
again,  I  think  it  bears  repeating  that  the 
total  outlay  for  higher  education  in  this 
country  will  amount  to  over  $23  billion. 
We  have  almost  $1  billion  here,  and  $4 
billion  more  in  other  appropriations  as 
the  Federal  portion,  or  share. 

We  did  not  agree  with  administration 
proposals  that  would  have  Instituted 
major  changes  In  existing  programs 
through  the  appropriation  process. 

Some  of  the  budget  request  would  have 
eliminated  programs  existing  over  dec- 
ades of  time,  and  drastically  changed 
others — without  benefit  of  clergy.  If  you 
will.  Because  authorizations  still  exist 
on  the  books,  the  laws  have  not  been 
changed,  and  proposed  changes  either 
have  not  been  acted  upon  by  Congress,  or 
they  have  not  even  l)een  introduced  by 
the  President. 

Except  in  the  most  emergent  of  cir- 
cumstances, sufficient  leadtime  must  be 
given  to  institutions,  administrators,  and 
students  before  longstanding  programs 
are  abandoned  or  sharply  curtailed. 
Equally  Important,  the  buildup  of  new 
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programs  must  be  orderly,  am  I  staged  to 
avoid  the  waste  which  so  often  occiirs 
with  massive  infusions  of  ne  v  funds. 

Both  extremes  have  been  avoided  by 
my  colleagues  in  the  recomr  lendations 
we  have  made. 

Student  financial  assistan<e  received 
tlie  greatest  increase,  almost  21  percent 
over  1970. 

With  some  reluctance,  we  h  ave  agreed 
with  the  House  to  keep  the  (ducational 
opportunity  grants  at  relatively  the  same 
level  as  the  current  academic  year.  The 
grants  go  to  the  most  needy  students  at- 
tending an  academic  institutio  n  f  ull  time, 
and  averaged  $550  per  grant  in  1970. 

The  participating  institutim  making 
the  grant  must  also  match  the  amount 
of  each  award  with  a  loan,  \rork-study, 
or  other  funds  which,  in  esse  ice,  double 
the  amount  of  financial  aid  liven  these 
students  most  in  need  of  assL  tance.  Our 
recommendation  will  allow  f oi  •  such  ECXi 
grants  to  almost  280,000  studiints. 

Student  loan  programs  int'olve  some 
of  the  most  important  decisions  we 
make. 

Budget  requests  would  phtse  out  and 
curtail  the  national  defense  student 
loans — shifting  the  emphasis  over  to  the 
guaranteed,  or  federally  injured  loans 
made  by  private  financial  nstitutions 
and  the  banks. 

The  national  defense  stulent  loans, 
often  called  direct  loans — be<  ause  parti- 
cipating schools  make  the  lean  directly 
to  the  student — is  the  oldest  student  aid 
program — established  in  1958. 

Almost  3  million  students  or  former 
students  held  outstanding  dii  ect  loans  in 
June.  2  years  ago,  and  current  repay- 
ments are  running  over  99  percent. 

The  most  popular,  with  sludents  and 
parents,  undoubtedly  because  of  the  3- 
percent  interest,  and  availatility  at  the 
schools,  they  are  equally  popular  with 
institutions,  even  though  th(  y  must  put 
up  10  percent  matching,  and  administer 
the  program  at  their  own  exp  tnse. 

The  federally  insured,  or  guaranteed 
loan  program  was  first  authorized  in 
1965.  Although  these  loans,  being  made 
by  private  financiJil  Institutions,  ap- 
pear— I  use  the  word  "appear  ' — to  be  as- 
sisting a  substantial  number  of  students, 
the  availability  of  these  loani  is  not  uni- 
versal either  on  a  geographic!  basis,  or  on 
the  basis  of  individual  neec  and  other 
personal  factors. 

Considerable  evidence  was  presented 
to  the  committee  that  sue!  loans — re- 
member now,  this  Is  what  tie  adminis- 
tration is  apparently  trying  o  shift  to — 
are  not  being  made  to  first  and  second 
year  students,  thus  precluding  those  in 
community  colleges,  or  vocational/tech- 
nical schools.  I 

Restriction  of  loans  to  established  cus- 
tomers or  depositors  appear^  to  be  fairly 
common  practice — instances  where  ap- 
plicants were  required  to  purchase  life 
insurance  were  even  reported  in  a  very 
questionable  study  paid  for  I  by  the  De- 
partment. So  we  can  see  the  problem  in- 
volved if  we  switch  it  all  to  bank  loans. 
I  know  that  some  banks  hiive  required 
that  the  parents  or  the  cosijners  of  the 
note  be  customers  or  depo^tors  in  the 
bank.  This  is  not  right. 
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Conflicting  evidence  indicates  this  pro- 
grsun  requires  far  more  accurate  review. 
The  fact  that  these  loans  averaged  $860 
per  student,  or  36  percent  more  on  the 
average  than  national  defense  student 
loans,  raises  questions,  and  the  long  term 
costs  of  the  interest  subsidy  involved 
was  even  raised  by  the  administration 
budget  director  and  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  approved 
the  budget  request  for  support  of  these 
guaranteed  loans,  because  they  must  con- 
tribute, even  though  we  think  there 
should  be  more  of  the  so-called  institu- 
tional loans. 

The  combination  of  financial  aid  pro- 
grams— EOG,  college  work  study,  and 
direct  loans — made  available  to  partici- 
pating schools  have  proven  most  success- 
ful. All  of  these  programs  require  certain 
degrees  of  institutional  matching  funds, 
and  in  addition,  every  institution  ex- 
pends considerable  funds  for  skilled  per- 
sonnel, guidance  counselors,  and  finan- 
cial aid  officers. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  these  are  so 
much  better  than  the  guaranteed  loans 
or  bank  loans,  because  the  institution 
puts  up  10  percent  and  pays  for  the  cost 
of  administration.  The  officials  of  the 
institution  are  available  to  counsel  and 
advise  the  students.  The  students  feel 
better  dealing  with  the  school  adminis- 
tration than  they  would  by  going  to  a 
bank,  which  is  a  somewhat  cold  type  of 
institution  to  begin  with,  and  not  quali- 
fied to  judge  the  educational  abilities  of 
applicants. 

The  personal  attention  to  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  students  is  only  pos- 
sible at  the  school  such  students  are  at- 
tending. The  acceptability  of  these  pro- 
grams by  students,  parents,  and  educa- 
tors is  proof  such  personal  decisions  have 
been  made  most  fairly  over  the  years.  The 
high  rate  of  repayments  now  is  proof  that 
those  decisions  on  loan  applicants  in  the 
past  have  been  made  most  wisely.  The 
record  is  well  over  90  percent,  better  than 
the  record  of  many  financial  institutions 
that  make  the  guaranteed  loans. 

Institutional  assistance  for  higher  edu- 
cation is  actually  $8  million  less  than  we 
appropriated  for  1970 — and  that  is  after 
considering  the  $70.8  million  additions 
our  committee  has  recommended. 

The  budget  proposals  eliminated  the 
annual  appropriation  for  land  grant  col- 
leges under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act.  We 
recommended  complete  restoration  to 
last  year's  level  of  funding. 

If  someone  downtown  does  not  want 
to  carry  out  the  land-grant  college  pro- 
gram, he  ought  to  come  up  here  and 
suggest  out  in  the  open  the  repeal  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  and  iK>t  act 
through  financial  manipulations,  as  the 
Budget  did  in  recommending  no  funds 
at  all. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in  feel- 
ing that  the  proposal  to  eliminate  this 
program  was  made  precipitously,  with- 
out any  consultation  or  warning  to  those 
land-grant  institutions  who  have  de- 
pended u[K>n  these  funds  for  so  long,  or 
even  consultation  with  the  Congress.  We 
recognize  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  Fed- 


eral programs  of  assistance — and  a  good 
one — to  higher  education,  and  recipients 
are  among  the  most  prestigious  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  but  these  funds 
we  also  counted  as  an  important  source 
for  our  black  universities. 

In  most  instances,  these  funds  support 
in  whole  or  in  part  teaching  faculties 
within  undergraduate  programs.  They 
have  already  been  budgeted  by  recipient 
schools  and  they  could  not  be  easily  re- 
placed. 

Each  of  these  land-grant  institutions 
is  State  supported.  The  long  history  of 
both  congressional  and  Presidential  sup- 
port of  these  programs  was  relied  upon 
by  colleges  and  State  fiscal  authorities 
alike.  This  literally  revolutionary  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  this  formula-grant 
program  could  not  have  been  predicted 
by  anyone. 

To  adopt  this  method  of  repeal  of  ex- 
isting law  by  lack  of  appropriations  is 
unconscionable  to  me.  If  the  President, 
or  anyone  else  downtown,  wants  to  re- 
peal the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  then  suit- 
able legislation  should  be  introduced  and 
acted  upon  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee. 

University  Community  Services  is  an- 
other program  which  the  budget  requests 
eliminated — repealed  by  malnutrition  as 
it  were. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  which  has  done  so 
much  to  aid  American  agriculture,  this 
program  was  intended  to  focus  the  capa- 
bilities of  colleges  and  universities  on 
solving  the  problems  of  the  communities 
where  they  are  located,  especially  those 
o£  urban  and  suburban  America. 

This  again,  is  a  matching  program — 
participating  institutions  must  furnish 
at  least  one-third  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

More  important,  perhaps,  these  funds 
helped  to  reform,  revitalize,  and  enable 
higher  education  itself  to  provide  rele- 
vant particii>ation  in  community  prob- 
lem-solving services  for  faculty  members 
and  students.  Departmental  witnesses 
told  us  these  same  goals  would  be  in- 
corporated in  new  legislative  proposals — 
not  yet  submitted  to  Congress — and  we 
feel  this  program  should  be  continued 
until  a  new  one  is  enacted. 

Here  Ls  another  way  in  which  a  pro- 
gram can  be  killed.  Foreign  Language 
Training  and  Area  Studies  is  yet  another 
program  initially  proposed  for  phaseout 
by  the  budget  requests.  Only  one-third 
of  last  year's  appropriation  was  recom- 
mended. Of  course,  this  would  abolish 
about  two-thirds  of  the  special  pro- 
grams at  the  various  universities,  and 
a  hint  was  made  to  drop  the  program 
the  following  year. 

Such  a  storm  of  valid  protest  arose 
from  this  action  that  we  finally  received 
a  budget  amendment  which  would  con- 
tinue this  program  at  last  year's  funding 
levels. 

Again,  this  is  a  program  which  gen- 
erates far  more  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  My  own  University  of  Washington 
is  a  typical  example.  With  a  total  of 
$385,000  from  the  Office  of  Education, 
the  State  of  Washington  places  $1,400,- 
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000  annually,  exclusive  of  operational 
overhead,  Into  academic  administration, 
instructional  staff,  library  and  language 
laboratory  personnel  and  staff.  Over 
$225,000  more  came  from  private  foun- 
dations. Ford,  Rockefeller  and  Mellon, 
or  a  total  of  $2,010,000 — of  which  only 
19  percent  was  Federal  fimds. 

These  programs  are  a  most  important 
national  resource.  The  students  most  di- 
rectly involved  have  become  the  teach- 
ers of  more  than  70  foreign  languages 
and  cultures  In  our  elementary /second- 
ary schools,  as  well  as  higher  educa- 
tional institutions.  Many  foreign  serv- 
ice officers  and  business  executives  come 
out  of  these  programs. 

The  presence  of  these  special  resources 
upon  the  geographically  dispersed 
campuses  make  F>osslble  a  more  sophis- 
ticated introduction  to  foreign  languages 
and  cultures  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
students  not  specializing  in  these  fields, 
and  through  summer  institute  programs, 
the  improvement  of  teaching  skills  of 
thousands  of  teachers  of  foreign  lan- 
guage in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

I  applaud  the  good  judgment  of  the 
administration  in  reversing  its  Initial 
recommendation  for  these  foreign  lan- 
guage training  and  area  studies  pro- 
grams. I  personally  hope  their  enthusi- 
asm grows,  and  their  recommendations 
for  next  year  reflect  that  approval. 

Yet  another  program,  entirely  elimi- 
nated in  the  budget  requests — was  that 
of  undergraduate  instructional  equip- 
ment. Of  course,  this  again  is  a  matching 
progrcon.  and  there  is  no  other  Federal 
program  under  which  eligible  institu- 
tions can  secure  funds  for  these  needs. 

Like  its  coimterpart  for  elementary- 
secondary,  this  program  helps  institu- 
tions to  acquire  expensive  audiovisual 
equipment,  teaching  machines  and  ma- 
terials, and  closed-circuit  TV. 

The  requirements  of  matching  from 
institutional  resources  insure  that  these 
funds  do  go  for  intended  purposes,  and 
that  the  equipment  purchased  is  utilized 
to  the  fullest.  The  House  did  not  provide 
for  this  program,  either,  but  our  recom- 
mendation of  $14.5  million  would  restore 
this  program  to  the  1969  level.  Nothing 
was  provided  in  the  final  appropriations 
signed  by  the  President  for  fiscal  1970. 

Construction  funds  for  academic  facil- 
ities in  higher  education  presented  our 
committee  with  another  bundle  of  thorny 
issues. 

According  to  budget  docimients  and 
departmental  witnesses,  just  to  keep 
pace  with  projected  enrollments,  approx- 
imately $2.8  billion  In  construction  funds 
will  have  to  be  committed  annually  over 
the  next  5  years  by  private  and  public 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Unless 
very  substantial  new  construction  is  un- 
dertaken immediately,  we  were  told  that 
there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  sdmost  90 
million  assignable  square  feet  of  aca- 
demic space  by  the  fall  of  1974. 

As  in  the  past,  most  of  those  funds 
must  come  from  non-Federal  sources. 
Yet  considering  all  the  building  that  is 
now  going  on  across  the  campuses  of  our 
Nation,  we  will  be  20  million  assignable 
square  feet  of  academic  area  short  this 
fall  at  the  start  of  the  new  academic 
year. 


There  is  existing  legislation  that  pro- 
vides for  another  interest  subsidy  pro- 
gram— tliat  of  subsidized  loans  under  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  title  UL. 
Authorized  in  1968.  first  funded  in  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  in  the  spring  of  1969,  additional 
funds  were  contained  In  the  regular  ap- 
propriation act  now  available.  At  least 
$435  million  of  these  loans  could  be 
made  immediately — according  to  testi- 
mony in  the  House. 

In  the  fact  of  these  obvious  needs  and 
impressive  statistics,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  informed  our  committee,  on 
April  23,  that  not  one  loan  or  project  had 
yet  been  approved  under  this  program. 

Perhaps  we  will  just  be  perpetuating 
inactivity,  but  our  recommendation  does 
approve  the  budget  request  for  addition- 
al funds  for  this  highly  touted  program. 

As  a  small  hedge  against  this  ava- 
lanche of  needs  for  academic  facilities, 
we  have  recommended  $43  millions  over 
the  budget  and  House  allowance — which 
was  zero — in  construction  grants  for 
community  colleges  and  technical  insti- 
tutions. This  is  the  same  level  as  appro- 
priated for  1970.  It.  of  course,  does  not 
adequately  meet  all  the  needs. 

These  new  funds  will  suppo4  an  addi- 
tional 100  projects  to  help  S&tes  and 
local  communities  meet  these  tremen- 
dous demands  for  additional  classroom 
space,  and  this  is  another  prc^ram  that 
requires  matching. 

Frankly.  I  hesitate  to  comment  upon 
the  situation  that  is  being  created  in 
this  area — the  truly  critical  situation  we 
could  face  just  a  few  years  hence — if  we 
continue  to  delay  new  starts  on  badly 
needed  academic  facilities. 

If  institutions  do  not  build  the  need- 
ed facilities,  then  students  will  not  be 
admitted. 

If  they  do  build  th«n.  footing  the  en- 
tire bill  themselves,  at  existing  inflated 
prices,  and  high  interest  rates,  then  their 
only  recourse  is  to  rsdse  tuition  and  fees. 
Increased  student  costs  at  the  same  time 
Federal  student  aid  programs  are  pro- 
posed for  curtailment  will  be  pricing  out 
those  very  students  who  need  in  so  badly. 

In  this  instance,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a 
prophet.  I  would  hope  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  would  join  us  in  approving 
this  recommendation,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  support  our  efforts 
to  meet  these  needs — and  in  the  future, 
challenge  our  dedication  by  recommen- 
dations more  in  line  with  meeting  those 
needs  realistically. 

EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

For  education  professions  develop- 
ment, we  agree  with  the  House  allow- 
ances, which  approved  all  of  the  budget 
requests  except  for  $300,000  in  planning 
and  evaluation. 

We  have  also  recommended  that  the 
Teacher  Corps  be  retained  as  a  separate 
line  item,  and  not  consolidated  with  this 
title  and  lose  its  visibility. 

I  must  say  that  we  were  a  little  con- 
fused in  this  because  actually  the  budget 
gave  them  more  money  than  they  had 
last  year  as  a  separate  line  item  and  the 
House  agreed  to  this  increaise  for  the 
first  time  in  my  memory.  But  this  is 
what  they  wanted.  And  so  we  adhered  to 
their  wishes  in  committee. 


These  programs  deal  with  the  profes- 
sional staff  needs  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  preschool  and  vo- 
cational-technical education. 

In  granting  the  Teacher  Corps  con- 
tinued visibility  and  viability — by  ap- 
proving a  42-percent  Increase  over  last 
year — we  applaud  the  administration  and 
the  House  for  their  support  of  this 
program. 

COMMUNITY     EDUCATION 

Community  education  is  a  new  budget 
heading  this  year.  It  combines  those  pro- 
grams formerly  under  "Libraries  and 
Community  Services."  Two  other  pro- 
grams imder  that  old  heading — univer- 
sity commxmity  services  and  adult  edu- 
cation— have  been  shifted  Into  higher 
education  and  vocational  education, 
respectively. 

So,  when  Senators  look  at  the  report, 
they  might  be  better  able  to  imderstand 
this.  Commiuiity  education  now  Includes 
assistance  programs  for  public  libraries, 
college  Ubrary  resources,  librarian  train- 
ing programs,  educational  television,  and 
special  cataloging  services  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

The  programs  that  comprise  commu- 
nity education  have  experienced  a  more 
or  less  constant  reduction  of  fimds  in 
recent  years.  The  committee's  recom- 
mendations would  check  that  trend.  Not 
only  do  these  programs  generate  a  high 
level  of  local  financial  support,  but  they 
are  all  intimately  connected  with  the  so- 
called  right  to  read  program.  The  price  of 
books  has  risen  more  rapidly  than  most 
other  inflation  Indexes,  and  action  must 
be  taken  to  maintain  and  expand  library 
collections — ^particularly  whoi  the  num- 
ber of  check-outs  In  most  libraries  con- 
tinues to  rise  dramatically. 

The  budget  request  contained  no  fimds 
for  library  construction,  a  pattern  that 
the  request  followed  for  all  construction 
programs.  The  committee  recommended 
restoring  last  year's  level  of  funding  for 
library  construction,  an  increase  of 
$4,185,000  over  the  House.  The  amount  of 
this  appropriation  should  help  provide 
scHne  80  library  construction  or  expan- 
sion projects,  with  local  matching  funds 
dramatically  increasing  the  impact  of 
this  program. 

The  basic  grants  for  college  library  re- 
sources require  doUar-for-doUar  match- 
ing. Certain  supplemental  grants  are  also 
available  under  this  program  in  csises  of 
special  need.  The  unique  needs  of  com- 
munity colleges  have  also  been  provided 
for  within  this  recommendation. 

Librarian  training  programs  have  been 
drastically  curtailed  in  the  budget  re- 
quest, «md  the  committee  has  moved  to 
restore  these  programs  to  funding  at  the 
1969  level.  Without  these  programs,  and 
the  extension  of  new  techniques  they 
represent,  little  real  progress  on  the 
highly-touted  "right  to  read"  program 
can  be  expected.  The  administration  has 
expressed  such  enthusiasm  for  the 
"right  to  read"  program  that  we  are  con- 
fident the  merit  of  our  recommendation 
will  be  recognized. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in  Its 
decision  to  increase  the  funds  available 
for  the  cataloging  service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  although  the  committee 
hopes  that  this  program  will  be  carried 
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under  a  consolidated  Library 
gress  budget  In  the  future 
is  vital  to  libraries  of  all 
the  Nation,  since  it  consists  of 
catalog  cards  compiled  by 
The  libraries  pay  for  this 
total  savings  to  all  libraries 
program  is  roughly  $34  million 
and  hence  well  justified. 

Educational  broadcasting 
special    concern    of 
funded  at  a  level  of  $15 
the  committee  recommendation 
matching  grants,  for  educa 
vision,  and  noncommercial  ra(  io 
made  only  for  equipment — not 
struction  or  repair  of  facilities.  T 
budget  requests,  only  19  television 
and   13  radio  grants  would 
possible.  With  650  educationa 
channels  reserved,  and  with 
operation,  a  higher  level  of 
obviously  necessary. 

This  is  quite  an  increase 
when  we  started  with  this 
program  which  the  Senator 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  and 
merce  Committee  and  I  helpejd 
So.  we  are  making  progress 
gram   provides   substantial 
benefits  not  only  for  the 
for  the  adult  community  as 
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RXSEAKCH    AND    TRAIN  I^C 

Research  and  training  budj  et  requests 
reflected  large  increases  over  last  year 
increases  for  programs  whos<f  success  is 
unproved.  At  the  very  least,  increases  in 
research  and  training  at  a  tit  le  when  no 
funds  at  all  were  requested  for  proven 
and  popular  programs  of  imi  ortant  pri- 
ority seem  to  have  been  un  ustified. 

We  recommended,  for  exanple.  a  re- 
duction of  $5  million  in  the  p  roposed  ex- 
perimental schools  programs.  Consider- 
able experimental  work  proiosed  imder 
this  program  can  be  carriec  out  under 
Title  m  of  the  Elementary  a  nd  Second- 


ary Education  Act,  instead  o^  under  this 
wholly  Federal  program 

Our  total  recommendation 
research  and  training  would  ' 
tion  of  more  than  $15  millidn  from  the 
House  allowances,  and  $28  iiilllon  from 
the  budget  requests.  Our  recommenda- 
tion, however,  would  still  ecceed  avail- 
able funds  for  1970  by  nearly 
This  should  be  sufficient  t) 
most  important  research  an(  I 
continue,  while  at  the  same  I  ime  empha 
sizing  the  hard  choices  the  conmittee  had 
to  make  in  setting  its  priopties  within 
this  limited  budget. 

In  conclusion,  once  again, 
dent,  our  recommendation  th  at  is  now  be- 
fore vou  provides  appropriations  of  $4 
517,421.000.    This    is    $390    million        " 
the  House,  and  $638  milliop 
budget  requests. 

If  approved  the  support  f (  >t  these  pro 
grams  would  be  $703.6  mil  ion  more  in 
fiscal  1971  than  during  fisc  il  1970 

I  would  like  to  stress  agai^,  that  of  our 
Increases — or  add-ons  over 
very  significant  portion  Is 
grants  to  States  and  local  i  ovemmental 
agencies. 

A  very  significant  portion  of  our  rec- 
ommended increase  is  in  matching 
grants,  programs  that  have  matching 
f iinds  from  State  and  local  i  ;overnmental 
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agencies.  We  know  they  will  be  adminis- 
tered better  when  there  is  State  and  local 
governmental  participation  and  fiscal 
commitment.  They  are  going  to  see  that 
the  money  is  used  the  best  way  it  can 
be  used.  Outside  of  that  $233.8  million 
for  impacted  aid,  over  81  percent  is  in 
matching  grants,  11  percent  is  for  pro- 
grams with  very  high  mulUplier  factors 
where  these  funds  stimulate  local  activi- 
ties, and  only  8  percent  is  for  programs 
where  the  support  is  totally  Federal. 

The  total  amount  recommended  is  only 
18  percent  above  fiscal  1970.  I  say  only, 
because  that  is  the  gross  Increase— 18 
percent — and  does  not  take  into  account 
inflation.  The  latest  figures  we  have  show 
that  the  consumer  price  index  rose  6  per- 
cent this  year— and  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  it  will  continue  to  rise.  Most 
of  the  factors  that  Influence  the  costs 
of  education  have  risen  faster  and  higher 
than  the  average.  The  cost  of  books  is 
up  almost  20  percent  over  1  year  ago. 

Therefore,  any  of  the  comparisons  that 
I  make,  or  anyone  else  makes  about  this 
bill  and  the  programs  supported  by  these 
recommendations  must  consider  the  In- 
flationary factor. 

The  budget  requests  reflected  an  in- 
crease over  fiscal  1970  of  orUy  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

Considering  inflation,  our  Increase  at 
best  will  net  out  to  about  10  percent— 
and  I  do  not  believe  anyone  concerned 
about  the  chUdren  and  young  adults  who 
are  dependent  upon  these  programs  can 
justly  call  this  bill  inflationary. 

I  am  still  old  fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  by  increasing  learning  ca- 
pacity, we  are  Increasing  earning  capac- 
ity—so that  a  person  becomes  a  Uxpayer 
instead  of  a  welfare  recipient — and  that 
just  to  stay  even— in  educating  over  52 
million  students,  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  education  must  be  increased. 

We  must  encourage  meaningful 
change  In  the  systems  of  education.  A 
national  system  which  provides  50  cents 
of  the  tax  dollar  to  help  our  young  peo- 
ple to  grow  up  right — and  makes  them 
healthy,  well-educated,  and  provides  for 
their  welfare— while  It  continues  to 
spend  the  other  50  cents  to  kill  them — 
is  unreasonable.  We  must,  as  a  mini- 
mum, provide  the  fimds  recommended  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Macnuson)  ,  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  not  only  on 
this  very  comprehensive,  clear-cut,  and 
meaningful  explanation  of  the  rather 
complicated  bill  that  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  but  also  I  want  to  express  to 
him  and  to  the  Senate  the  admiration 
that  I  feel  and  that  I  am  sure  is  shared 
by  other  members  of  our  subcommittee 
for  the  leadership  which  he  has  again 
displayed  this  year,  as  he  has  in  the  past. 
In  consideration  of  this  very  complex, 
and  in  many  respects,  difficult  biU. 

We  met  with  the  first  problem  this 
year  when  we  realized  and  remembered 
what  happened  last  year  when,  after  re- 
porting on  the  entire  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation,  the  report 
had  come  In  so  late,  then  was  delayed  by 
a  presidential  veto,  that  education  es- 
pecially, the  school  districts,  the  school 
officials  and  administrators  of  this  coun- 


try were  left  tmtll  practically  the  end  of 
November  or  the  1st  of  December  before 
they  even  knew  what  they  could  depend 
upon.    Health    and    Welfare    also    were 

Facing  that  situation,  as  the  Senate 
knows,  the  House  separated  education 
appropriations  from  health  and  welfare, 
held  hearings,  marked  up  the  bill,  sent  It 
over  to  the  Senate,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  Immediately  went 
to  work  on  It.  In  some  cases,  working 
literally  night  and  day.  the  subcommittee 
heard  the  evidence,  marked  up  the  bill, 
took  it  to  the  full  committee,  and  the  full 
committee  sent  it  to  the  Senate  so  that 
it  was  on  the  calendar  on  the  15th  of 
May. 

Since  that  time  we  have  been  held  up 
by  the  debate  that  has  been  Uking  place 
concerning  Southeast  Asia.  I  am  appre- 
ciative of  the  action  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington.  In 
arranging  matters  so  that  we  could  get 
this  bill  finally  before  the  Senate,  schools 
having  closed  and  the  zero  hour  having 
arrived  when  it  is  necessary  for  the 
school  authorities  to  know  what  they  can 
depend  upon. 

Now,  I  wish  to  comment  on  one  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  my 
subcommittee.  I  obtained  a  copy  of  this 
paragraph.  I  wish  that  aU  Senators  were 
in  the  Chamber  because  I  think  this  one 
paragraph  should  be  impressed  in  the 
mind  of  every  Senator.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  stated  as  follows: 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  we  know  full  well 
that  the  present  recommendations  are  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  many  and  varied  needa 
In  education  today.  But  we  know.  too.  that 
these  recommendations  represent  the  most 
we  can  hope  for,  without  provoking  another 
administration  confrontation,  and  that  these 
recommendations  are  the  absolute  minimum 
necessary  to  maintain  the  confidence  of  those 
mUllons  of  Americans  who  look  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  for  a  meaningful  commit- 
ment to  educational  quality  and  opportunity. 


Mr.  President,  those  words  express  the 
exact  situation  that  confronts  us. 

Your  subcommittee  and  your  commit- 
tee. Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
have  tried  to  provide  a  bill  that  went  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  the  Federal  Treasury  for 
education  In  this  coimtry  this  coming 
year.  We  hope  that  In  future  years  the 
situation  will  be  different. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  re- 
membered what  happened  last  year:  that 
when  the  bUl  which  finally  went  to  the 
White  House  was  larger  than  the  Presi- 
dent felt  the  burden  would  bear,  we  had 
a  veto.  The  loss  of  time  in  using  the  ap- 
propriations cost  the  cause  of  education 
In  this  country  far  more  than  It  would 
have  cost  if  we  had  received  a  lesser 
amount  In  the  districts  and  In  the  States 
sooner. 

Mr.  President,  numerous  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  increase  the  bill  in 
various  details.  Different  Senators  are 
keenly  interested  In  different  programs. 
Your  committee — at  least  my  side  of  the 
committee— tried  to  go  just  as  far  as  It 
could  go,  still  agreeing  with  the  distin- 
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guished  Senator  from  Washington  and 
the  other  side  of  the  committee,  to  reach 
a  figure  that  would,  if  it  did  exceed  the 
budget,  not  exceed  it  to  the  point  where 
we  would  run  into  the  kind  of  roadblock 
we  ran  into  last  year.  It  does  exceed  the 
budget. 

I  sincerely  hope  each  Senator  will  bear 
in  mind  the  practicalities  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  load  up  this  bill  as 
we  consider  it  and  easy  to  increase  the 
appropriation.  Then  we  may  get  it  to 
the  President's  desk  and  have  another 
go-round  such  as  we  had  last  year.  I 
hope  that  will  not  take  place. 

So  I  trust  there  will  be  some  restraint. 
We  tried  to  do  our  part  by  going  further 
than  the  administration  or  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  wanted  us  to  go.  We  tried 
to  go  as  far  as  we  felt  we  could  safely  go 
and  not  imperil  the  bill. 

I  hope,  as  we  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  various  amendments,  many  of 
which  will  substantially  increase  the  ap- 
propriations. Senators  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  adoption  of  too  many  of  those 
amendments  may  well  defeat  their  own 
purpose. 

I  again  compliment  my  chairman  on 
his  statement  and  on  the  work  he  has 
done  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  that  on  tomorrow,  or  whenever 
it  can  be  reached,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  appropriation  bill  to  add 
$150  million  to  Implement  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  school  systems  along  the 
lines  of  the  debate  of  yesterday  which 
failed  and  was  aborted  by  a  point  of 
order  in  respect  of  the  same  measure.  I 
have  consulted  upon  this  amendment 
with  various  interested  parties,  includ- 
ing the  administration.  However,  the 
amendment  will  not  be  printed  and 
available  to  Senators  tonight.  I  serve  this 
notice  for  the  Record. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    7  29 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment  on  page  11.  line  8.  beginning 
with  section  211,  to  strike  out  all  through 
the  period  on  line  12.  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  that  the  clerk 
read  It.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  be  read. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
follows : 

On  page  11,  line  8.  beginning  with  Sec.  211 
strike  out  all  through  the  period  on  line  12. 

The  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
Is  as  follows: 

Sec.  211.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  im- 
plement any  plan  which  would  deny  to  any 
student,  because  of  his  race  or  color,  the 
right  or  privilege  of  attending  any  public 
school  of  his  choice  as  selected  by  his  parent 
or  guardian. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  has  been  a 
suggestion  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  take  up  the  money 
items  first,  If  we  could  dispose  of  those, 
or  possibly  that  there  be  some  kind  of 


time  limitation  on  the  Whitten-Jonas 
amendment,  or  perhaps  we  could  go  back 
to  that  and  take  It  up  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  mind,  I  have  certain  time 
problems  of  my  own,  but  I  would  be  glad 
to  agree  to  a  time  limitation  on  the  Jonas 
amendment.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  agree  to  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  Whitten  amendment  that  is 
coming  up.  However,  I  have  some  com- 
mitments. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senators  from 
Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  Mlsissippl 
Inquired  about  this.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
take  too  muct  time,  but  perhaps  we 
could  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
so  we  could  discuss  this  with  them. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  have 
to  stand  or  the  position  in  which  I  find 
myself,  that  this  be  the  pending  business, 
because  I  have  certain  compelling  prob- 
lems which  force  me  to  do  it. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee  

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  here. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  distinguished  chair- 
msm  of  the  subcommittee  has,  as  usual, 
evidenced  his  great  knowledge  of  this 
subject  and  his  desire  to  secure  a  good 
and  an  acceptable  bill,  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  been  heard  to  make  some  points 
which  are  not  only  extremely  valid  but 
most  important  for  all  ^f  us  to  remem- 
ber, because  the  plain  and  simple  fact  is 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
simply  cannot  allow  his  budget  to  be 
busted  beyond  the  opportunity  for  re- 
pair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  quiet  in  the  Chamber?  Will  the 
Chair  insist  on  people  in  the  Chamber 
tflkiriK  scftts? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
wiU  please  Uke  their  seats.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  want  to  congratulate 
myself  on  having  finished  a  complete 
sentence. 

The  difficulty  with  mandatory  spend- 
ing requirements  in  this  or  any  other 
bill  is  that  it  puts  the  Congress  in  the 
position  of  saying  to  the  President,  "Your 
budget  is  thus  and  so.  We  know  best 
how  much  to  cut  this  budget.  We  saved 
the  country  a  lot  of  money.  But  we  are 
also  going  to  Impose  a  lot  of  mandatory 
spending  provisions  and  if  you  sign  the 
bill  and  do  not  spend  It,  we  will  go  forth 
through  the  country  and  say.  'He  signed 
the  bill  and  did  not  spend  the  money.' 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  spend  the 
money  and  bust  the  budget,  who  is  to 
blame  for  that?" 

Mr.  President,  I  know  who  is  to  blame, 
but  that  is  another  matter. 

Therefore.  I  think  It  is  appropriate  to 
warn  the  Senate  In  the  most  fair  and 
amiable  terms  I  know  that  if  such  man- 
datory spending  requirements  continue 
in  such  rates  as  to  cause  excessive  ex- 
penditures beyond  the  budget,  it  Is  my 
expectation — and  I  speak  with  some  au- 
thority on  this — that  you  may  find  a 
succession  of  vetoes,  and  therefore  we 
will  have  to  do  the  Job  all  over  again. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  in  our  common 


interest — executive  and  legislative — to 
try  to  keep  as  reasonably  as  we  can 
within  the  budget. 

I  might  add,  "Let  him  that  is  without 
sin  cast  the  first  stone,"  and  I  must  ad- 
mit that  my  own  hurling  arm  has  been 
in  condition  at  times  in  that  regard,  so 
I  am  not  without  sin.  but  I  am  obligated 
to  issue  this  caveat  because  It  Is  going 
to  happen.  It  has  already  happened  with 
one  veto,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  It  with 
others. 

We  are  not  against  the  South ;  we  are 
not  against  education.  We  are  spending 
more  on  those  items  than  we  have  ever 
spent  before  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

We  will  continue  to  do  it.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  retarded,  the  left  behind, 
and  the  underprivileged.  We  will  spend 
more  and  more  money.  But  we  can  only 
spend  it  within  the  limitations  of  the 
ability  of  the  people,  the  taxpayers,  to 
meet  it;  and  if.  due  to  excess  of  gener- 
osity or  through  a  highly  laudable  desire 
to  be  reelected  which  I  am  sure  most  of 
us  share,  we  go  beyond  the  reasonable 
boundaries  which  the  Executive  has 
placed,  we  shall  only  have  lengthened 
our  duties  here  in  the  Senate,  we  shall 
have  postponed  the  adjournment,  and 
we  shall  not  have  succeeded  in  our  ex- 
pectation of  having  distributed  more 
largesse  than  the  revenues  permit. 

Having  said  that.  I  return  to  section 
211. 

SECTION    211 

Mr.  President,  section  211  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  identical  to  a  provision  which 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate  last  Pebru- 
.  ary  28. 

Known  as  the  Jonas  amendment,  sec- 
tion 211  directly  conflicts  with  the  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  end  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  amendment  provides  that  no 
fimds  may  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
desegregation  plan  which  is  contrary  to 
freedom  of  choice. 

That  is,  school  districts  may  not  use 
Federal  education  fimds  to  "formulate 
or  Implement"  a  plan  for  desegregation 
which  has  the  effect  of  denying  to  par- 
ents the  right  of  free  choice. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  most 
school  desegregation  plans  call  for  more 
than  freedom  of  choice,  in  line  wiUi  ju- 
dicial developments. 

The  courts  have  ruled  that  in  most  in- 
stances, affirmative  meastires  other  than 
freedom  of  choice  are  required  in  order 
to  eliminate  unconstitutional  segrega- 
tion. 

In  essence,  where  racial  discrimina- 
tion is  shown  to  prevail,  school  districts 
have  implemented  desegregation  plans 
which  involve  the  reassignment  of  pupils 
on  the  basis  of  race  in  order  to  effective- 
ly disestablish  the  dual  school  system. 
Such  measures  as  the  pairing  of  schools 
and  grade  reorganization  within  a  rchool 
system  are  affirmative  steps,  designed  to 
reassign  students  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  break  up  the  historic  pattern  of  sepa- 
rate schools  for  minorities. 

Ever  since  the  Green  case  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1968,  the  courts 
have  ruled  that  school  districts  must 
take  affirmative  pupil  assignment  meas- 
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ures  In  order  to  end  the  discri  ninatory 
effects  of  the  dual  school  syst«m. 

But  it  is  precisely  such  alCrmatlve 
measures  which  section  211  would  dis- 
allow. 

For  the  purpose  of  receivinj  Federal 
education  aid.  section  211  wou  d  return 
to  an  obsolete  and  uncons  JtutionsU 
standard — the  standard  of  f  n  edom  of 
choice,  which  in  practice  is  no  hing  but 
a  euphemism  for  segregation  lorever. 

Section  211  removes  the  test  of  effec- 
tiveness and  provides  every  noicomply- 
ing  school  district  with  the  means — 
freedom  of  choice — to  defy  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

Freedom  of  choice  soi-disai  t.  which 
section  211  would  make  manditory  lor 
the  purpose  of  receiving  Fedei  al  funds. 
Is  not  the  standard  followe<  by  the 
courts  and  by  the  Department  <  f  Justice. 

Therefore  the  result  wouk  be  the 
imposition  of  contradictory  legal  require- 
ments which  can  only  serve  to  confuse 
school  officials  as  to  their  respo  isibihtles 
under  the  law. 

Most  former  dual  school  syitems  are 
obligated  to  Implement  distric  wide  de- 
segregation plans  Federal  education 
funds  are  therefore  directly  iioplicated 
In  the  desegregation  process.  II  a  school 
district. implemented  an  effective  court- 
ordered  desegregation  plan  wh  ch  In  ef- 
fect denied  freedom  of  choice  Ui  parents, 
the  school  district  would  los(  Federal 
funds  under  section  211. 

The  provision  therefore  wotJd  tempt 
school  districts  to  defy  court  orders  in 
order  to  remain  safely  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

But  there  is  still  more  to  this  mischief. 

For.  in  def jring  the  courts  Ir  order  to 
CMnply  with  section  211,  schoo  districts 
will  inevitably  run  afoul  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Title  VI 
provides  for  the  termination  o  all  Fed- 
eral aid  to  any  school  district  which 
practices  racial  discrimination  )r  fails  to 
eliminate  de  jure  segregation.  '  'he  funds 
provided  under  freedom  of  choice  in 
section  211  will  be  taken  away  mder  title 
VI  because  freedom  of  choice  may  not 
be  constitutional. 

In  the  words  of  Health,  Educjition,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Finch,  enactment  of 
section  211  would  produce  "administra- 
tive chaos"  at  all  levels.  He  sa  d  so  in  a 
letter  to  the  Senate  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  last  February  in 
regard  to  the  earlier,  identical  provision. 

The  administration  remaini  opposed 
to  section  211.  In  testimony  lefore  the 
subcommittee  on  April  21,  pecretary 
Finch  stated: 

Section  211  would  sabbotage  Ibe  efforts 
of  tbe  Federal  Government  and  local  school 
cfflclals  to  carry  out  the  requU  ements  of 
the  Constitution  .  .  .  What  thli  provision 
does  Is  to  Impose  a  penalty  on  a  iichool  dis- 
trict for  carrying  out  its  legal  obligation  to 
desegregate. 
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they  do — Federal  education  aid  could  be 
cut  off  to  the  school  system. 

In  a  different  context,  this  provision 
also  violates  the  traditional  right  of 
States  and  local  communities  to  deter- 
mine educational  policy.  So,  as  Senators 
will  see,  Mr.  President.  I  am  advocating 
a  "States  Rights"  provision. 

Section  422  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1970 
prohibits  Federal  control  of  public  edu- 
cation. Specifically.  Federal  agencies  are 
barred  from  exercising  direction  over  the 
administration  of  local  i>chool  systems. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  section  211  trans- 
gresses the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  sec- 
tion 422  of  ESEA,  which  reflects  the 
longstanding  intent  of  Congress  to  pre- 
serve local  authority. 

Section  211  conflicts  with  the  right  of 
school  boards  voluntarily  to  implement 
school  desegregation  plans.  If  such 
plans,  designed  to  overcome  racial  isola- 
tion, remove  freedom  of  choice,  then  the 
school  districts  would  lose  eligibility  for 
Federal  aid. 

It  is  clear  that  at  this  stage  Congress 
should  encourage  local  authorities  to  try 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  racisd  Isolation 
in  the  schools.  But  section  211  would  dis- 
courage school  districts  from  doing  so. 

Indeed,  for  those  who  are  urging  that 
all  segregation  be  ruled  illegal,  and  that 
the  law  be  made  applicable  to  de  facto 
segregation,  section  211  affords  no 
remedy.  In  fact,  it  would  have  the  op- 
posite effect,  by  threatening  a  cutoff  of 
Federal  aid  to  districts  which  move  af- 
firmatively to  reduce  or  eliminate  racial 
segregation  in  the  schools. 

Section  211  also  runs  contrary  to  the 
thrust  of  President  Nixon's  comprehen- 
sive message  on  school  desegregation. 

The  President  committed  this  admin- 
istration to  enforcement  of  Supreme 
Coiu-t  decisions,  to  the  effect  that-— 

The  obligation  of  every  school  district  Is 
to  terminate  dual  school  E>-stems  at  once  and 
to  operate  now  and  hereafter  only  unitary 
schools.  (Alexander  T.  Holmes,  (396  U.S.  19, 
1969).) 

Section  211  would  undermine  Supreme 
Court  rxilings  by  forcing  school  districts 
to  do  less  than  the  law  requires. 

The  President,  recognizing  the  need  to 
give  every  possible  assistance  to  school 
districts  In  this  situation,  intends  to  make 
financial  resources  available.  I  might 
add,  with  regard  to  the  President's  in- 
tention to  make  financial  resources  avail- 
able, that  If  it  had  not  been  for  a  point 
or  order,  which  of  course  was  quite 
properly  made,  those  resources,  in  part, 
would  be  available  now.  At  the  same  time, 
his  message  was  not  an  Invitation  to  defy 
the  law,  but  a  commitment  to  school 
districts  to  help  them  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

Section  211  would  not  give  needed  sup- 
port to  desegregating  school  districts.  It 
would  only  compUcate  their  task  and 
penalize  them  for  carrying  out  court 
orders. 

Mr.  President,  15  years  after  the 
Supreme  Court  threw  out  the  separate- 
t)ut-equal  doctrine,  the  Congress  should 
not  now  turn  its  back  on  miUions  of 
children  who  have  yet  to  realize  their 
constitutional  rights. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  motion 
to  strike  section  211  from  the  bill,  as 


Indeed  they  have  before,  and  in  no  im- 
certain  terms,  viewing  the  measure  of 
their  decision  by  their  votes  cast. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  26,  1970,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Finch,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secwetart  of  Health, 

Education,  and  WsLrASE, 
Washington,  DC.  May  26.  1970. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Scott:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  my  views  on  Sections  209. 
210  and  211,  the  school  desegregation  amend- 
ments, In  H.R.  16916.  for  fiscal  year  1971 
Office  of  Education  Appropriation  Bill,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Labor-HEW  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  I  am  pleased  to  respond. 

As  you  know,  on  April  21, 1  testified  on  this 
matter  before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. At  the  time,  I  expressed  the  Admin- 
istration's opposition  to  these  sections,  which 
we  regard  as  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 
An  excerpt  from  my  testimony  U  enclosed. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  that  opposition.  While 
Sections  209  and  210,  the  so-called  Whltten 
Amendments,  would  not,  If  enacted,  alter 
school  desegregation  requirements  under 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  they 
would,  nevertheless,  encourage  some  people 
to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  change  in 
basic  law  when  there  has  not,  and  thus 
serve  to  confuse  local  authorities  as  to  their 
constitutional  responsibility. 

Section  211.  the  so-calleci  Jonas  Amend- 
ment, would  deny  vital  Federal  education 
aid  to  many  school  districts  which  Imple- 
ment desegregation  plans  contrary  to  "free- 
dom of  choice."  Under  this  section,  school 
districts  would  be  penalized  for  carrying 
out  desegregation  plans  ordered  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  In  conformity  with  State  law. 
or  In  accordance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  The  eifect  of  enacting  Section  211, 
therefore,  would  be  to  tie  the  hands  of  local 
officials  and  encourage  defiance  of  the  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  desegregate. 

As  the  President  Indicated  in  his  com- 
prehensive message  on  school  desegregation, 
the  appropriate  role  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  assist  school  districts  In  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  law  In  this 
difficult  area.  Sections  209,  210  and  211  would 
not  serve  that  purpose.  Your  assistance  In 
urging  deletion  of  these  sections  when  the 
Senate  considers  the  Bill  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Finch, 
Secretary. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  letter  includes  an 
excerpt  from  a  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Robert  H. 
Finch,  Secrxtart  or  Hkalth,  Education, 
AND  Welfarx,  Befobx  tus  Scnatk  Com- 
MrrrrE  on  Appropriations,  April  21,  1970 

GKNERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  also  In- 
cludes three  general  provisions  which  were 
not  requested  by  the  Administration.  These 
are  Sections  209  and  210  which  pertain  to 
busing,  and  Section  211  which  pertains  to 
"Freedom-of-choice"  desegregation  plans. 
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Section  211  should  be  stricken  from  the 
bUl  f<»  several  reasons.  First,  it  would  sabo- 
tage the  efforts  of  the  Federal  government 
and  local  school  officials  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  the  ConstltuUon— require- 
ments which  this  section  does  not  and  can- 
not remove.  What  this  provision  does  Is  to 
Impose  a  penalty  on  a  school  district  for 
carrying  out  Its  legal  obligation  to  desegre- 
gate. The  Department  would  be  put  In  the 
position  of  having  to  prohibit  many  school 
districts  from  using  Federal  funds  to  draw 
up  and  Implement  desegregation  plans  pur- 
suant to  court  order. 

Section  211  would  also  Jeopardize  the  sub- 
stantial progress  made  to  date  In  school  de- 
segregation, and  make  more  difficult  the  ap- 
plication of  uniform  standards  in  accordance 
with  the  ConstltuUon.  Furthermore,  the 
amendment  directly  contravenes  the  Presi- 
dent's March  24  statement  on  school  desegre- 
gation In  which  he  pledges  to  support  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  mandating 
immediate  desegregation.  Preedom-of-cholce 
plans,  the  courts  have  said,  would  not  be  an 
effective  method  of  doing  this.  Court  deci- 
sions are  unequivocal  on  this  point.  Because 
section  211  is  not  consistent  with  court  rul- 
ings on  "freedom-of-choice  plans."  It  could 
only  produce  an  administrative  nightmare 
for  the  Department.  I  strongly  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  remove  it  from  the  bill. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  sections  209 
and  210  which  pertain  to  school  busing 
although  I  am  convinced  that  these  provi- 
sions would  change  neither  basic  law  nor 
HEW  regulations.  A  school  district  which  has 
not  completed  its  Constitutional  obligation 
to  achieve  a  unitary  system  would  not  be 
"desegregated"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
proposed  Sections  209  and  210.  Such  a  dis- 
trict, therefore,  would  be  unaffected  by  these 
Sections.  My  concern,  rather.  Is  that  the 
enactment  of  these  two  provisions  would  en- 
courage some  people  to  believe  that,  in  fact, 
there  has  been  a  change  in  basic  law  and 
thus  the  provisions  would  give  rise  to  much 
confusion.  Further,  it  Is  my  belief  that  lan- 
guage which  pertains  to  the  enforcement  of 
school  desegregation  belongs  in  substantive 
legislation  rather  than  in  an  appropriation 
bill.  Therefore,  I  am  asking  that  these  two 
provisions  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Secretary  expresses 
the  administration's  opposition  to  sec- 
tion 211,  the  Jonas  amendment,  and  to 
sections  209  and  210,  the  so-called  Whit- 
ten  amendments,  which  they  state 
clearly  are  in  conflict  with  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  On  the  Jonas 
amendment,  Secretary  Finch  says  it 
would  "deny  vital  Federal  education  aid 
to  many  school  districts  which  imple- 
ment desegregation  plans  contrary  to 
freedom  of  choice." 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

The  effect  of  enacting  section  211.  there- 
fore, would  be  to  tie  the  hands  of  local  offi- 
cials and  encourage  defiance  of  the  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  desegregate. 

He  reminds  us  that  the  President  in- 
dicated that  the  appropriate  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  assist  school 
districts  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  law  In  this  difQcult  area,  and  sec- 
tions 209,  210,  and  211  would  not  serve 
that  purpose.  He  concludes  by  stating: 

Your  assistance  In  urg^g  deletion  of  these 
sections  when  tbe  Senate  considers  (the  bill) 
would  be  appreciated. 

Of  course,  some  may  say,  "But  Secre- 
tary Finch  is  no  longer  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare."  So, 
today,  June  23,  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary-designate  of  the  Department 


of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  EUiot 
Richardson,  and  I  ask  imtmimous  con- 
sent to  have  his  letter  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare 

Washington,  D.C.  June  23, 1970. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  my  views  on  Sections  209, 
210  and  211.  the  school  desegregation  amend- 
ments, in  H.R.  16916.  the  fiscal  year  1971 
Office  of  Education  Appropriation  Bill,  as 
approved  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  am  pleased  to  respond. 

On  April  21.  my  predecessor  In  this  office, 
former  Secretary  Robert  H.  Pinch,  testified 
on  this  matter  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. At  the  time,  he  expressed  the 
Administration's  opposition  to  these  sections, 
which  are  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  that  opposition.  While 
Sections  209  and  210,  the  so-called  Whltten 
Amendments,  would  not.  If  enacted,  alter 
school  desegregation  requirements  under  Ti- 
tle VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  they 
would,  nevertheless,  encourage  some  people 
to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  change  In 
basic  law  when  there  has  not,  and  thus  serve 
to  confuse  local  authorities  as  to  their  con- 
stitutional responsibility. 

Section  211,  the  so-called  Jonas  Amend- 
ment, would  deny  vital  Federal  education  aid 
to  many  school  districts  which  Implement 
desegregation  plans  contrary  to  "freedom 
of  choice."  Under  thU  section,  school  dis- 
tricts would  be  penalized  for  carrying  out 
desegregation  plans  ordered  by  the  Federal 
courts,  m  conformity  with  State  law,  or  In 
accordance  with  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
The  effect  of  enacting  Section  211.  therefore, 
would  be  to  tie  the  hands  of  local  officials  eind 
encourage  defiance  of  the  constitutional  obli- 
gation to  desegregate. 

As  the  President  Indicated  In  his  compre- 
hensive message  on  school  desegregation,  the 
appropriate  role  for  the  Federal  Government 
Is  to  assist  school  districts  In  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  law  In  this  difficult  area. 
Sections  209,  210  and  211  would  not  serve 
that  purpose.  I  know  that  you  have  been  a 
leading  opponent  of  similar  amendments  In 
the  past.  Your  assistance  In  urging  deletion  of 
these  sections  when  the  Senate  considers  H  Jl. 
16916  would  be  appreciated. 

For  your  Information  I  am  enclosing  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Secretary  Finch's  testimony  of 
April  21  m  reference  to  the  aforementioned 
sections. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  Richardson, 
Secretary -designate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  responding  to  my  let- 
ter, he  notes  the  letter  of  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Finch,  expressing  the  administra- 
tion's opposition  to  these  sections,  which 
are  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  He 
goes  on: 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  that  opposition. 

He  States  the  same  reasons  and  the 
same  objections  as  before,  in  very  much 
the  same  language  as  in  the  letter  from 
Secretary  Finch.  Therefore,  the  out- 
going and  the  incoming  Secretaries  are 
of  the  same  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  we  must 
have  adequate  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment. I  have  no  objection  to  any  limita- 
tion of  time.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 


I  am  doing  nothing  to  hold  up  action  on 
this  Important  bill.  I  have  tried  *o  con- 
fine myself  to  the  bare  essentials  of  a 
presentation.  I  hope  we  can  reach  soon 
a  prompt  and  just  conclusion  of  this 
matter. 
At  this  time.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  for  the  work 
they  have  done  on  this  bill  and  for  the 
expeditious  way  in  which  It  has  been 
handled. 

The  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  also  have 
worked  hard  on  the  bill  and  deserve  con- 
gratulations. 

It  is  most  important,  I  believe,  that 
the  Congress  act  with  dispatch  on  this 
measure.  In  the  past,  our  school  districts 
have  been  left  wondering  imtil  well  into 
the  fiscal  year  what  appropriations  might 
be  available  to  them  and  when.  The  time- 
table this  year  represents  a  great  im- 
provement; and  I  am  hopeful  we  will  be 
even  more  expeditious  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  one  small  section  of  this  bill, 
but  one  in  which  I  have  a  keen  interest. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  appropriations 
for  various  library  programs  under  the 
heading  of  "Communit:  Education." 

This  measure  would  appropriate  $45,- 
685,000  to  stock  our  college  Ubrarles,  to 
train  able  Ubrarians  and  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  public  library  facilities. 
This,  I  would  point  out,  does  not  even 
restore  these  programs  to  the  level  they 
enjoyed  2  years  ago.  In  fiscal  year  1969 
we  supported  these  programs  to  the  tune 
of  $50,935,000.  During  fiscal  year  1970, 
funding  support  for  these  important  pro- 
grams sUpped  aU  the  way  to  $29,433,450. 
This  legislation  would  appropriate  $9,- 
185,000  for  public  library  construction 
and  renovation.  The  need  for  this  money 
is  demonstrated  by  an  eUglble  backlog  of 
271  construction  projects  representing  a 
total  need  for  more  than  $51   million. 
Thus,  this  appropriation  would  meet  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  demonstrated  need. 
The  rest  of  this  money  would  be  appro- 
priated under  title  n  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  coUege  Ubrary  assist- 
ance and  library  training  and  research. 
A  total  of  $20,750,000  would  be  appro- 
priated   for    coUege    Ubrary    resources 
imder  part  A  of  title  n.  This  money 
would  go  far  toward  establishing  the  "in- 
stant libraries"  needed  by  the  50  or  60 
new  junior  colleges  created  each  year.  It 
also  would  help  stock  existing   college 
libraries,  many  of  which  fall  far  short  of 
accepted  national  minimums. 

Part  B  of  the  act  would  provide  $8,- 
250,000  for  library  training.  Library 
schools  now  graduate  about  6,000  new 
professionals  each  year  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  nearly  18,000  school  dis- 
tricts, 7,000  public  library  systems,  and 
2,500  institutions  of  higher  education.  All 
these  Institutions  need  skilled  profes- 
sional librarians,  and  we  have  not  been 
providing  them  In  the  quantity  needed. 

Finally,  part  C  of  the  act  would  provide 
$7.5  million  for  the  Library  of  Congress 
shared  cataloging  program.  This  pro- 
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gram,  established  In  1966.  elimi;  lates  the 
costly  and  illogical  practice  ty  which 
each  library  cataloged  each  bODk  it  ac- 
quired. It  has  increased  the  jfflciency 
and  speed  with  which  the  catalc  ging  has 
been  completed,  printed,  and  ma  de  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  t<  empha- 
size that  these  expenditures  do  not  rep- 
resent a  step  forward  in  the  finding  of 
these  library  programs.  They  do  not  even 
represent  a  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo. 

The  current  economic  situaion  dic- 
tates against  a  dramatic  increas ;  in  these 
programs.  But  I  believe  we  can  ( lo  no  less 
than  support  them  at  the  level  proposed 
in  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. '  Tie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. '  rhe  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  ca]  I  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  1 1  sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  ordei  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  [  am  as- 
tounded that  the  Republicai  leader 
should  move  to  strike  out  a  provision  of 
the  bill  which  is  in  perfect  harn  lony  with 
the  14th  amendment,  the  Civtl  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  the  first  school  dfesegrega- 
tion  decision — BroiMi  against  Board  of 
Education  of  Topeka— and  tie  latest 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Couit  on  this 
subject — namely,  the  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  which  Chief  Justice  Burger  re- 
cently announced  that  the  defnition  of 
a  unitary  school  is  a  school  fr>m  which 
no  pupU  is  efTectively  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  his  race. 

I  wish  to  read  the  words  of  sei  :tion  211: 

No  part  of  the  ftmds  provided  In  thla  act 
shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  Impl  wnent  any 
plan  which  would  deny  to  any  stident,  be- 
cause of  bis  race  or  color,  tbt  rlglit  or  priv- 
ilege of  attending  any  pubUc  sctool  of  his 
choice  as  selected  by  his  ptu-ent^  oi  guardian. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  permit  me  to  a  ;k  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  or(  ered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dlst  ingxiished 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  likewise  istounded 
to  hear  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
which  he  says  that  this  provision  has 
no  place 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presideni ,  may  we 
have  order,  so  that  the  Senat>r  can  be 
heard? 

The  Sen- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to 
question  of  the  Secretary  of  Health 
cation,  and  Welfare :  Does  he 
the  funds  appropriated  by 
deny  any  child,  black  or  white, 
to  attend  the  school  chosen  b3 
ent  or  his  guardian?  That  is  exactly 
section  211  forbids. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yidd  so  that  I  may  answer? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvauiia  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  outgoing  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  incoming  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
let  me  say  that  all  they  are  seeking  to 
accomplish  is  that  every  child  in  Ameri- 
ca shall  be  entitled  to  an  education  In 
consonance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  statutes  and  in- 
terpretations of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

That  means  a  freedom  of  democracy's 
choice  in  America. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  if  the  retiring 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Finch  and  the  incoming  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Rich- 
ardson had  that  purpose  in  mind,  they 
would  be  here  now  urging  adoption  of 
this  provision  of  the  bill,  because  that  is 
exactly  what  tne  provision  of  the  bill 
says.  It  says  to  Mr.  Richardson,  "You 
cannot  use  any  of  the  money  appro- 
priated by  this  bill  to  deny  to  any  child 
in  the  United  States  the  right  to  attend 
any  school  In  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  his  race." 

That  is  what  this  section  says.  It 
merely  imdertakes  to  insure  that  all 
school  children  of  all  races  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  attend  the  schools  chosen 
for  them  by  their  parents  or  guardians. 
That  is  freedom  as  weU  as  democracy. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Of  course  that  is  not  what 
it  means. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  it  means  that  we  have 
to  be  honest  about  this  thing,  that  we 
have  to  have  the  same  law  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  in  North  Carolina.  That  is 
what  it  says. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  I  would  add  or 
vice  versa. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  "vice"  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  "versa"  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  "versa" — I  agree. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  The  object  of  the  motion 
to  strike  section  211  is  to  perpetuate  a 
disgraceful  practice  under  which  a  law 
of  the  United  States  applies  in  one  man- 
ner to  one  section  of  this  country  and  in 
another  manner  to  another  section  of 
this  country. 

I  say  further,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
reason  the  Department  of  HEW  is  op- 
posed to  this  provision  of  the  bill,  which 
is  known  as  the  Jonas  amendment  and 
wiiich  was  introduced  by  a  Representa- 
tive from  my  State,  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  wants  to  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  pervert,  to  distort,  and  to 
prostitute  the  meaning  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment, 
as  it  has  been  doing  for  some  years. 
Moreover,  the  Department  wishes  to  per- 
severe in  the  tyrannies  which  it  has  been 
practicing  on  the  South  in  complete  dis- 
regard of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

All  of  these  things  are  being  done  un- 
der the  pretense  that  they  are  justifled 
by  the  equal-protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  the  Jargon  of 
the  Department  of  HEW,  and  those  who 


wish  to  preserve  Its  power  to  practice 
tyranny  on  the  people  of  the  South,  the 
equal-protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  is  one  of  the  simplest  clauses 
in  the  Constitution. 
It  sajrs  this: 

".  .  .  No  state  shall  .  .  .  deny  to  any  per- 
son within  its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws." 

That  is  a  simple  sentence.  It  has  a 
simple  meaning.  It  has  been  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  hundreds  of  times.  What  it  means 
is  this:  It  forbids  a  State  to  treat  differ- 
ently persons  similarly  situated. 

Putting  this  limitation  upon  the  States 
in  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  form, 
it  means  that  the  State  must  treat  all 
persons  in  its  jurisdiction  in  like  circum- 
stances in  like  maimer. 

That  Is  all  that  the  Jonas  amendment 
says.  The  Jonas  amendment  says  that 
the  schoolchildren  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
schoolchildren  of  Minnesota,  and  the 
schoolchildren  of  Rhode  Island  shall  be 
treated  in  like  manner  as  the  schoolchil- 
dren of  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  and  Texas.  That  is  all 
the  Jonas  amendment  undertakes  to  do. 
And  it  forbids  HEW  to  withhold  any  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the  bill  from 
any  school  district  which  is  treating  all 
schoolchildren  of  all  races  in  like  manner 
in  compliance  with  the  equal-protection 
clause.  How  can  anyone  who  believes  in 
fair  and  square  dealing  object  to  this? 

It  says  that  none  of  this  money  shall 
be  used  by  Mr.  Richardson,  as  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
deny  to  any  student  because  of  his 
race  the  right  or  privilege  of  at- 
tending any  public  school  of  his  choice 
selected  liy  his  parent  or  guardian.  That 
is  a  nationwide  provision.  It  says  in  ef- 
fect, just  as  the  14th  amendment  says, 
that  one  State  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
Line  and  another  State  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line  shall  be  covered  by 
the  same  law,  and  that  as  long  as  they 
treat  all  children,  black  or  white,  alike, 
and  allow  them  to  attend  the  schools  of 
their  choice  as  selected  by  their  parents 
or  guardians,  Mr.  Richardson  shall  not 
spend  any  of  the  money  appropriated  by 
this  bill  to  deny  them  that  right.  That 
is  all  it  says. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  Is  this  provi- 
sion in  harmony  with  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  it  is 
likewise  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
declaration  of  Congress  upon  the  subject 
as  set  forth  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
section  401  of  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964 — Public  Law  88-352.  The 
section  says  that,  as  used  in  this  title, 
desegregation  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within 
such  schools  without  regard  to  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

That  is  just  exactly  what  the  Jonas 
amendment,  as  set  forth  in  section  211 
of  tills  bill,  says  to  the  Department  of 
HEW.  "No  child  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  attend  any  school  selected  by  his 
parent  or  guardian  on  account  of  his 
race." 
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That  is  what  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  was  inter- 
preted to  mean  in  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education  of  Topeka.  Kans. 

That  is  exactly  what  Congress  said  in 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Jonas  amend- 
ment says. 

Congress  was  not  content  in  1964  mere- 
ly to  say  what  desegregation  means. 
It  says  what  desegregation  does  not 
mean.  It  says: 

Desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Jonas 
amendment  provides.  It  says  that  the 
Department  of  HEW  shall  not  use  any  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  act  to 
compel  any  child,  black  or  white,  to  at- 
tend any  school  against  his  will  as  mani- 
fested by  this  parent  or  his  guaridan  be- 
cause of  his  T&ce. 

What  could  be  fairer  than  that?  We 
are  supposed  to  be  a  free  society.  This 
Nation  is  supposed  to  have  been  f  oimded 
upon  the  principle  that  the  most  precious 
value  afforded  by  civHization  is  the  right 
of  individual  freedom. 

There  Is  not  a  word  in  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  -"mendment  that 
undertakes  to  deprive  any  person  or  any 
child  of  his  freedom  in  any  respect. 

Yet  that  Is  exactly  what  HEW  has 
been  doing  to  schoolchildren  in  the 
South. 

The  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment,  applies  only  to  State 
action.  And  all  that  the  Jonas  amend- 
ment does  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  to  say  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  honor  the  equal  protection 
clause  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Brown  case  and  not  use  Its 
funds  to  deny  to  any  student,  because 
of  his  race  or  color,  the  right  or  privi- 
lege of  attending  the  public  school  se- 
lected by  his  parent  or  guardian. 

There  is  another  provision  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  section  407, 
subsection  (a),  subsection  (2)  which  de- 
clares: 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  ofBclal 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  in 
order  to  achieve  •  •  •  racial  balance,  or  other- 
wise enlarge  the  existing  power  of  the  cotirt 
to  assure  compliance  with  constitutional 
standards. 

That  is  an  act  of  Congress  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  language,  covers  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  every  schoolchild 
in  the  Union.  Although  the  Constitu- 
tion applies  In  like  manner  to  all  50  of 
the  States  and  although  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  applies  in  like  maimer  to  all 
50  of  the  States,  HEW  acts  as  if  we  have 
one  Constitution  and  one  law  In  the 
States  lying  south  of  the  Potomac  River 
and  another  Constitution  and  another 
law  in  the  States  which  Lie  north  of  the 
Potomac  River. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  does  not  want  to  have 
the  Constitution  and  the  law  applied 
equally  to  this  Nation  because  it  is  not 


politically  profitable  in  this  particular 
area  to  apply  the  same  law  to  the  North 
that  is  applied  to  the  South. 

So,  what  do  we  have?  In  1954,  de  Jure 
segregation  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
Nation  was  outlawed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  under  a  decision  which  held  this, 
and  nothing  else,  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
prohibits  a  State  from  segregating  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race. 

Congress  enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  to  Implement  this  decision.  And 
as  I  suggested  in  my  opening  remarks, 
this  decision  is  still  in  harmony  with  the 
latest  utterances  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  which  declare  that 
the  14th  amendment  forbids  a  State  ef- 
fectively to  exclude  any  child  from  any 
school  solely  upon  the  basis  of  the  race 
of  that  child. 

Yet  we  have  in  the  southern  States 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  telling  the  school  districts 
of  the  South: 

You  will  be  denied  Federal  funds  If  you 
do  not  bus  little  chUdren  hither  and  yon 
and  mix  them  up  in  such  proportions  as  Is 
pleasing  to  us. 

If  that  Is  good  for  the  South,  why  Is 
it  not  good  for  the  North?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  is  good  for  either  section.  I  re- 
gret that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  had  to  leave  the  floor.  If  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  believes 
that  all  States  are  parts  of  the  same 
cou-itry,  he  should  support  the  Jonas 
amendment  and  thus  enable  us  to  have 
the  same  law  in  Pennsylvania  as  we 
have  in  North  Carolina. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  coimtry  we  want? 
Do  we  want  a  country  where,  although 
the  Constitution  reads  the  same  and  the 
statutes  of  Congress  read  the  same,  as 
though  they  are  applicable  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation,  they  actually  mean 
one  thing  in  one  section  of  the  country 
and  another  thing  in  another  section  of 
the  country  as  they  are  administered  by 
HEW. 

Under  threats  or  deprivation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  by  HEW,  southern  school 
districts  are  being  coerced  to  transport 
children  miles  and  miles  from  their 
homes  and  their  neigl^x)rhood  schools 
to  district  schools.  In  thousands  and 
thousands  of  cases  yoimg  children,  both 
black  and  white,  are  denied  the  right  to 
attend  their  neighborhood  schools  be- 
cause someone  In  HEW,  a  nameless  and 
faceless  person,  a  person  who  has  never 
been  elected  to  any  office  of  responsibil- 
ity, a  person  who  cannot  be  made  an- 
swerable to  anyone — concludes  that  they 
should  be  denied  that  right  so  that  they 
can  be  mixed  racially  in  district  schools 
to  his  satisfaction. 

I  know  Instances  in  North  Carolina 
where  children  have  to  ride  on  buses  for 
as  long  as  2  hours  or  2^  hours  each 
schoolday  merely  to  satisfy  some  bureau- 
crat's notion  that  the  children  should 
be  denied  the  right  to  attend  neighbor- 
hood schools  directly  across  the  streets 
from  their  homes  in  order  that  they 
might  be  racially  mixed  at  some  distant 
schools  in  proportions  pleasing  to  him. 
It  Is  time  Congress  takes  southern  school- 


children away  from  HEW  and  give  them 
back  to  those  to  whom  God  gave  them — 
their  parents. 

Mr.  President,  all  that  the  South  la 
asking  for  In  the  Jonas  amendment  is 
that  the  Constitution  as  Interpreted  In 
the  Brown  case,  the  Constitution  as  in- 
terpreted in  the  latest  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Constitution  as 
interpreted  by  all  those  who  believe  in 
equality  of  right  for  all  persons  regard- 
less of  their  race,  be  appUed  to  this  situ- 
ation. In  other  words,  we  ask  that  the 
words  be  retained  in  the  bill: 

No  part  of  the  fiinds  provided  In  this  Act 
shaU  be  used  to  formulate  or  implement  any 
plan  which  would  deny  to  any  student,  be- 
cause of  his  race  or  color,  the  right  or  priv- 
ilege of  attending  any  public  s<:hool  of  bis 
choice  as  selected  by  his  parent  or  guardian. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  saddest  epi- 
sodes of  our  history  arises  out  of  the 
fact  that  from  1861  imtil  1865  we  had  a 
bloody  fratricidal  war.  The  Southern 
States  attempted  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  They  were  told  they  could  not 
secede  from  the  Union.  That  was  In  1861. 
There  then  occurred  the  bloody  and 
fratricidal  war  to  which  I  have  referred. 
That  unfortunate  struggle  came  to  an 
end  in  1865. 

Now  we  are  told,  in  substance,  by  the 
motion  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  we  should  not  expect  to  be  In 
the  Union  on  the  same  h&sis  as  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  States 
north  of  the  Potomac  River — that  we 
should  continue  to  have  HEW  apply  the 
Constitution  and  tiie  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  In  a  manner  which  no  northern 
State  would  tolerate  for  Itself. 

All  the  South  is  asking  is  that  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  bill  be  re- 
quired to  be  expended  in  compliance  with 
the  14th  amendment  as  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Brown  case, 
and  as  Interpreted  by  Congress  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

I  mean  no  criticism  of  any  of  my 
brethren.  I  notice,  however,  that  some 
of  my  brethren  are  like  the  doctor  who 
prescribed  medicine  for  his  patients  he 
was  not  willing  to  take  himself.  So  they 
vote  to  prescribe  medicine  for  North 
Carolina  and  other  Southern  States 
which  they  are  unwilling  to  have  their 
States  take. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  this  un- 
fortunate episode  which  my  geology  pro- 
fessor called  the  "uncivil"  war  occurred. 
Since  that  time  people  from  my  State 
'have  served  and  died  in  the  Spanish - 
American  War,  people  from  my  State 
have  served  and  died  in  the  First  World 
War,  people  from  my  State  have  served 
and  died  in  the  Second  World  War,  peo- 
ple from  my  State  have  served  and  died 
In  the  Korean  conflict,  and  people  from 
my  State  are  now  serving  and  djring  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  before  I  shufBe  off  this 
mortal  coll  I  will  see  North  Carolina  ad- 
mitted back  into  the  Union  as  a  full- 
fledged  member  and  have  the  laws  ap- 
plied to  it  Just  as  they  are  applied  to 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  of  the 
North. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  make  a 
sectional  talk  like  this.  But  we  have  a 
Constitution  that  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
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same  all  over  the  Nation.  Ve  have  an 
act  of  Congress  that  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  all  over  the  Nation.  Yet  we  see 
them  both  being  perverted,  distorted,  and 
prostituted  by  HEW  In  ordeil  to  impose 
one  thing  upon  the  South  ;which  the 
North  will  not  have.  I  confes^  that  some 
of  the  bureaucrats  are  sincere  but  some- 
what misguided  men.  I  charge,  however, 
that  some  of  them  are  actuated  purely 
and  simply  by  political  motives. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  proposal  to  strilte  this  section 
from  the  bill.  The  Jonas  amendment  is 
In  perfect  harmony  with  our  organic  law 
and  it  is  in  perfect  harmonj-  with  fair- 
ness and  justice  and  it  treats  nil  children 
of  this  Nation  exactly  alilce  wl  lether  they 
be  black  or  whether  they  be  white.  And 
that  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jackson).  The  question  recurs  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  strike  section  211. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presid  ant.  I  have 
submitted  amendment  No.  545  to  in- 
crease Federal  student  financial  aid  by 
$47.9  million  for  the  coming  year. 

The  amendment  would  ii^crease  the 
educational  opportunity  graQt  program 
to  disadvsmtage  students  by  $17.9  mil- 
lion: the  direct  loan  progrjjn  by  $14 
million;  and  the  college  work  study  pro- 
gram by  $16  million.  It  wo  ild  aid  an 
additional  65,300  students  who  might  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  attend  college  or 
vocational  school. 

If  the  amendment  passes.  Utal  Federal 
funds  for  the  three  programs  would  be 
$604.6  million.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  esti- 
mates that  the  total  amount  of  requests 
which  it  has  already  approted,  or  ex- 
pects to  approve,  is  $796  million. 

Especially  during  this  time  0f  economic 
pressure.  Federal  student  assistance  is 
critically  needed.  Inflation  means  family 
budgets  are  more  tight  thanjusual.  Ris- 
ing deficits  and  growing  •nrollments 
leave  colleges  with  less  money  available 
for  scholarships.  It  is  becoming  more  dif- 
ficult to  receive  guaranteed  student 
loans,  and  the  ciurent  shortage  of  jobs  is 
cutting  students  out  of  outsjde  work  to 
help  finance  their  studies. 

Passage  of  the  amendment  ^ould  bring 
badly  needed  assistance  to  students  from 
middle-income  families  through  th..  di- 
rect loan  program  and  through  freeing 
up  resources  which  would  otherwise  be 
necessary  for  low-income  students. 

It  would  also  be  a  solid  abep  toward 
achieving  equal  educational  cpportunity. 
For  at  present,  only  7  percent  of  under- 
graduates come  from  familiesjin  the  low- 
est quarter  of  the  income  bricket,  com- 
pared to  48  percent  from  the]top  income 
quartile. 

When  we  consider  that  thfc  return  in 
Federal  taxes  is  an  estimated  14  times 
greater  than  the  Federal  cost  of  helping 
to  send  a  youth  through  4  y^ars  of  col- 
lege, this  is  a  sound  investmjent  indeed. 

JONAS  AMENDMENT      I 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  ofllered  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  to  strike 
section  211  of  the  education  appropria- 
tions bill. 


Section  211,  the  so-called  Jonas 
amendment,  attempts  to  establish  in  Fed- 
eral law  a  statutory  right  of  "freedom  of 
choice"  for  all  parents  and  students.  It 
seeks  to  prohibit  funds  in  this  appropri- 
ation bill  from  being  used  to  formulate 
or  implement  any  school  desegregation 
plan  other  than  a  freedom  of  choice  plan. 

As  such,  it  directly  contravenes  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Green  against 
New  Kent  Coimty  Board  of  Education 
that  freedom  of  choice  plans  are  not  con- 
stitutionally acceptable  unless  they 
eliminate  de  jure  segregation  in  the 
schools.  It  ignores  court  decisions  and 
seeks  to  impose  a  financial  penalty  on  a 
school  district  that  is  carrying  out  its 
constitutional  obligations  to  desegregate. 
It.  short,  it  would  require  HEW  to  ter- 
minate funds  in  many  school  districts 
which  are  implementing  school  desegre- 
gation plans  pursuant  to  court  order. 

In  addition,  this  provision  appears  to 
deny  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  school 
districts  which  are  voluntarily  desegre- 
gating their  schools  imder  any  plan  other 
than  freedom  of  choice. 

This  provision  caimot  and  does  not 
remove  the  constitutional  obligation  to 
eliminate  official  discrimination  in  the 
schools.  It  does,  however,  threaten  to 
penadize  school  districts  which  are  seek- 
ing to  desegregate  either  voluntarily  or 
pursuant  to  court  order.  It  does  attempt 
to  deny  funds  to  those  school  districts 
that  are  trying  to  abide  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  contra- 
dicts recent  decisions  reached  by  each 
branch  of  Government.  As  I  mentioned 
already,  it  contravenes  Supreme  Court 
rulings  in  the  Green  case  and  others.  In 
addition,  it  stands  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  President's  statement  on  school 
desegregation  in  which  he  pledged  to 
support  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
requiring  immediate  desegregation,  and 
in  which  called  for  the  elimination  of  of- 
ficial discrimination  "root  and  branch." 
and  "at  once."  Finally,  It  runs  coimter 
to  congressional  action  only  a  few 
months  ago  in  which  an  identical  pro- 
vision was  dropped  from  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  President,  this  anti-civil  right 
provision  is  opposed  by  the  leadership 
conference  on  civil  rights.  It  is  (n>POsed 
by  the  administration.  It  was  defeated 
less  than  3  months  in  the  Senate  by  a  43 
to  32  vote.  It  should  be  defeated  again 
today. 

This  dangerous  provision,  which  Sec- 
retary Finch  has  said  would  "tie  the 
hands  of  local  officials  and  encourage 
defiance  of  the  constitutional  obliga- 
tion to  desegregate,"  is  no  stranger  to 
any  of  us.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  and 
strike  this  provision  from  this  bill. 

THE  WHriTEN  AND  JONAS  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  sections  209. 
210,  and  211  are  not  strangers  to  the 
Senate.  In  slightly  modified  form,  we 
have  seen  them  repeatedly  over  the  past 
several  years. 

All  three  sections  attempt — either 
through  direct  legal  impact  or  through 
confusion — to  hamstring  efforts  to  carry 


out  school  desegregation  required  undei 
the  Constitution. 

Sections  209  and  210,  the  so-called 
Whitten  amendments,  have  been  revised 
this  year  so  that  they  would  not  alter 
school  desegregation  requirements  under 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
This  title  forbids  discrimination  in  the 
use  of  Federal  funds. 

The  change  made  in  these  amend- 
ments this  year  is  that  they  would  pro- 
hibit busing  of  students,  abolishment  of 
schools,  or  assignment  of  pupils  at  any 
school  which  is  desegregated  as  that 
term  is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  This  title  excludes  racial 
imbalance  from  the  definition  of  segre- 
gation. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, in  a  decision  in  Swann  against 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Edu- 
cation on  May  26,  1970.  held  that  the 
definition  of  desegregation  in  title  IV 
does  not  limit  the  power  of  school  boards 
or  courts  to  remedy  unconstitutional 
segregation. 

In  other  words,  the  incorporation  of 
the  definition  included  in  title  FV  into 
sections  209  and  210  does  not  limit  the 
power  of  school  districts  or  courts  to 
remedy  unconstitutional  segregation. 

Despite  their  lack  of  legal  effect,  how- 
ever, sections  209  and  21,  could  encour- 
age some  people,  particularly  those  who 
have  resisted  desegregation  In  the  past, 
to  believe  that,  in  fact,  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  basic  law.  These  sections 
could  serve  to  confuse  local  authorities 
as  to  their  constitutional  responsibilities. 

I  can  see  no  reason  to  encourage  con- 
fusion over  the  constitutional  obliga- 
tions of  schools  to  desegregate  and  I  sup- 
port the  effort  to  eliminate  these  pro- 
visions from  the  bill. 

Section  211,  the  so-called  Jonas 
amendment,  is  of  even  greater  concern 
tome. 

Unlike  the  Whitten  amendments,  the 
Jonas  amendment  would  have  a  definite 
legfil  effect,  although  I  cannot  imagine 
how  anyone  could  consider  it  to  be  a 
desirable  effect.  The  Jonas  amendment 
would  deny  vital  Federal  education  aid 
to  any  school  district  which  goes  beyond 
"freedom  of  choice"  in  seeking  to  carry 
out  its  constitutional  obligation  to  de- 
segregate. 

In  this  sense,  the  Jonas  amendment 
would  deny  to  school  boards  their  free- 
dom of  choice  as  to  the  best  and  most 
effective  way  to  desegregate  schools. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
these  so-called  "freedom  of  choice"  plans 
to  desegregate  schools  are  acceptable 
only  if  they  actually  result  in  desegregat- 
ing those  which  were,  in  fact,  previously 
segregated. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  foimd  that  "freedom 
of  choice"  plans  are  not  effective  in  de- 
segregating these  districts  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases.  These  plans  often  fail 
to  be  effective  because  of  fear  of  re- 
prisals and  intimidation  and  because  of 
social  custom  which  has  grown  up  dur- 
ing centuries  of  discrimination. 

This  means  that  most  previously  segre- 
gated school  districts  are  required  by 
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law  and  by  the  Constituti(m  to  adopt 
some  desegregation  plan  other  than 
"freedom  of  choice." 

The  JonEis  amendment  would  not 
change  that. 

Most  school  districts  still  would  be  re- 
quired to  go  beyond  "freedom  of  choice." 
The  difference  would  be  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  not  be  able  to 
provide  any  assistance  to  help  them 
work  out  their  problems. 

This  would  be  directly  contrary  to 
the  effort  to  provide  additional  Federal 
assistance  to  help  our  local  schools  over- 
come desegregation  problems. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  seek  to  help  our  schools  work  out 
their  problems  rather  than  to  put  addi- 
tional obstacles  in  the  path  of  a  good 
education  for  all  children  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TRE      IMADEQUACT      OV      OVERAU.      EDUCATION 
FDNDINC 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  level  of  ap- 
propriations recommended  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

While  congratulating  Senator  Mag- 
NTJSON  on  the  way  he  has  handled  the  bill 
and  the  great  heart  he  has  shown  when 
hunum  needs  are  at  stake,  even  that 
great  heart  is  not  great  enough.  Then  I 
recall  his  words  when  the  authorization 
bill  was  passed. 

I  am  pleased  with  this  bill  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

The  education  appropriations  bill 
represents  a  significant  increase  over  the 
merger  sums  expended  for  education  in 
fiscal  year  1970;  indeed,  there  is  an  in- 
crement of  nearly  $1.7  billion. 

If  enacted  into  law,  this  would  prob- 
ably be  the  largest  sum  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  ever  had  available  to  spend 
on  education. 

The  $4.5  billion  which  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  recommends  is  $700 
million  more  than  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration requested  and  $300  million  more 
than  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  afraid  tlie  gap  be- 
tween what  should  be  spent  in  education 
and  what  is  being  spent  in  education  re- 
mains far  too  wide.  The  $4.5  billion  rec- 
ommended represents  not  more  than  a 
third  of  Federal  expenditures  authorized 
for  education,  which  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Congress  as  a  realistic  indication 
of  the  amount  of  Federal  support. 

For  example,  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved an  authorization  of  $4.2  billion 
for  compensatory  education  for  disad- 
vantaged children  under  title  I  of  ESEA. 
The  appropriation  is  only  35  percent  of 
the  total,  that  is  $1.5  billion,  leaving  a 
gap  of  $2.7  billion. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  $980  mil- 
lion for  a  combination  of  grants,  loans. 


and  work-study  programs  for  students 
who  lack  the  funds  for  a  college  educa- 
tion. The  present  recommended  appro- 
priation is  $556.7  million,  a  gap  of  $473 
million,  representing  only  53  percent  of 
the  authorization. 

The  Congress  hsis  authorized  $603  mil- 
lion for  basic  vocational  educational 
grants,  and  $346  milhon  has  been  recom- 
mended. At  55  percent  of  the  authoriza- 
tion, this  represents  a  gap  of  $257  million. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  $30  mil- 
lion for  a  meager  dropout  prevention 
program.  Only  $10  million  hEis  been  rec- 
ommended, a  third  of  the  authorized 
level,  a  gap  of  $20  million. 

Appropriations  only  meeting  a  small 
percentage  of  the  authorizations  level 
would  not  be  so  distressing  to  me  if  It 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  authorizations  which  are  not  being 
funded  this  year  and  there  are  other  au- 
thorizations wliich  have  never  been 
funded. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  $90  mil- 
lion for  the  International  Education  Act, 
which  has  been  on  the  books  since  1966. 
This  act  has  never  been  funded. 

Title  Vm  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
which  authorized  $15  million  for  cooper- 
ative arrangements  for  shared  facilities 
among  colleges,  title  IX  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  which  authorizes  $13  mil- 
lion for  a  needed  program  of  fellowship 
grants  and  institutional  grants  for  pub- 
lic service  education  programs,  title  X 
of  that  same  act  which  authorized  $10 
miUion  for  the  improvement  of  graduate 
programs,  and  title  XI  which  authorizes 
$7.5  million  for  a  law  school  clinical  ex- 
perience program  are  all  higher  educa- 
tion programs  which  have  been  on  the 
books  since  1968  and  have  never  been 
funded. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Congress  passed 
a  hard-fought  bill  to  extend  and  expand 
programs  to  aid  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs.  This  law  ex- 
tended the  impacted  aid  program  to 
school  systems  burdened  by  low-income 
children  from  federally  supported  public 
housing.  New  authorizations  were  also 
added  to  aid  local  education  agencies  and 
to  promote  comprehensive  educational 
planning  and  evaluation  on  the  State  and 
local  level.  These  authorizations  have 
also  been  left  unfunded.  A  nutrition  and 
health  program  for  schools  was  author- 
ized. This  needed  program  was  left  un- 
funded, although  minimal  funds  for  a 
similar  program  are  perhaps  provided 
for  under  the  vague  authorities  of  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  failure  to  fund  so 
many  programs.  It  is  one  thing  to  limit 
the  funding  of  an  education  program  to 
a  small  percentage  of  the  authorlzatiMi, 
but  it  is  practically  an  annulment  of  the 
law  not  to  fund,  at  all,  legislation  which 
the  Congress  has  enacted. 

The  authorization  levels  set  in  the  ed- 
ucation legislation  were  not  casually 
adopted.  They  were  set  as  an  indication 
of  the  real  need  on  the  basis  of  long 
hours  of  hearings  held  by  the  Education 
Subcommittee. 

Our  failure  to  fully  fund  our  educa- 
tion programs  are  mistakes.  I  am  afraid, 
which  will  be  more  costly  for  the  coun- 


try in  the  long  run  than  the  inflationary 
impact  that  Increased  funding  might 
have. 

Without  an  adequate  compensatory 
education  program,  the  poverty  cycle 
will  not  be  broken.  Poor  children  will 
continue  to  fall  back  In  the  education 
process  and  this  will  result,  In  the  long 
run.  In  further  burdens  on  the  welfare 
rolls. 

Without  adequate  scholarship  and 
losm  aid,  himdreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  will  be  denied  a  college  education, 
and  the  country  will  be  denied  the  extra 
productivity  and  Increased  taxes  which 
would  be  derived  from  their  added  edu- 
cation and  tiheir  resulting  increased  in- 
comes. 

Mr.  President,  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  series  of  amendments  to  increase 
funding  for  different  programs  by  a  total 
estimate  of  $154  million.  These  amend- 
ments represent  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  extra  fundings  that  Is  needed. 
While  I  would  like  to  believe  I  could  offer 
a  successful  amendment  to  fully  fund 
all  of  the  education  programs.  I  realize 
that  possibility  can  only  be  a  dream. 
Thus,  I  would  hope  and  I  would  urge 
that  the  amendments  to  be  offered  this 
evening,  or  tomorrow,  or  whenever  the 
opportimity  arises,  to  increase  funding  be 
passed  and  supported  in  conference. 
These  amendments  are  the  least  we  can 
do. 

I  shall  also  offer,  for  myself,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  fund  certain  programs  which 
have  been  authorized  but  have  not  been 
funded. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  the 
Senator  from  Washington  of  the  very 
correct  words  with  which  he  warned  me, 
when  we  have  had  a  large  and  generous, 
but  I  think  much  needed,  authorization 
bill:  There  Is  a  great  difference  in 
amoimt  between  an  authorization  and 
an  appropriation.  It  is  this  great  differ- 
ence I  would  like  to  see  diminished. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  an 
amendment  that  I  am  sure  both  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamctshire  and  I  want 
to  take  a  look  at.  If  he  would  refrain  from 
having  a  vote  on  it  tonight  and  keep  the 
amendment  on  the  desk  for  further  ac- 
tion, we  would  be  very  appreciative. 

Mr.    PELL.    I    would,    however,    ask  ^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
could  be  printed  for  the  convenience  of 
our  colleagues  tomorrow. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   730 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jackson)  .  The  Chair  wishes  to  propound 
an  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  Has  the  amendment  been  offered 
or  submitted,  or  was  It  submitted  for 
printing? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  send  it  to  the  desk  to  be 
printed  and  lie  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  amendment  is 
simply  laid  on  tiie  table  to  be  offered 
later.  It  is  not  offered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'FICEK.  That  is 
correct.  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  he  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  However,  it  will  be 
offered  sometime  during  the  debate  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  P-lfsldent.  on 
May  19  I  was  especially  hono  red  to  betog 
JSed  to  preside  over  a  ceremony  to  rec- 
ognition of  the  Teacher  of  trie  Year  lor 
19%  Mr.  Johnnie  T.  Deniis  a  high 
school  teacher  to  the  pubU.i  schoo  «  ^ 
Wana  Walla.  Wash.,  was  selected  from 
ISong^ou^ds  of  teacher  nominees 
for  this  signal  honor. 

A  reception  and  press  cor  ference  was 
tipld  over  in  the  New  Senate  Office  Buim- 
tagl?  wL  atiended  by  the  Commissioner 
S  Edu^^on.  other  Member^  °^Sn.?^" 
eress  educators  representma  national  as- 
SSt^ns  concerned  about  educationa^ 
tSiirs  and  through  the  cc+jperation  of 
the  National  Education  A^pciaUon  we 
Sve  a  transcript  of  what  to  jk  place  that 

*^*I  think  it  is  most  approp  -iate  that  we 
Include  these  remarks  to  tMe  Record  to- 
day as  we  consider  the  fundtog  for  the 
?Sce  of  Education  for  fls<  al  1971.  The 
SSi  Srust  of  all  of  th.^se  progran^ 
ui^er  discussion  and  consilderation  now 
is  to  bring  the  benefits  of  educational  op- 
portunity to  a  greater  nui^ber  of  recip 
lents.  and  to  raise  the  qua  ity  of  educa- 
tional programs  to  our  Na  ;ion. 

The  remarks  of  the  T«acher  of  the 
Year.  Johnnie  Dennis,  are  ^ — "  *^*""  ""- 
proprtate  at  this  time  and 
special  attention.  I  would 
comments  about  his  own  ...... — r;--^ . 

a  teacher  and  his  responsi  Jilities  toward 
his  profession,  his  students,  his  commu- 
nity and  our  Nation  v  ould  also  be 
brought  to  the  attention  ot  all  who  share 
our  concerns  about  education  to  America 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  a  transcript  ofjt--  — "" 
be  printed  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  object  on.  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RECnmON  AND  PRISS  CONrSRENCE  FOB  TH« 
—       ..>-.»....      OF     THE      YEAR 
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..5.  his  commu- 
vould    also   be 


1970    National    Teacher 
Senator  Macnttson.  This  is  a  very  happy 
occasion,   particularly   lor   ine.   because   the 
^iplent  or  this  award,  Jo  innle  T.  Dennis 
happens  to  come   from  not  only   my  sUU 
of  Washington,  but  a   favdrlte  part  of  my 
state:  WalU  Walla.  We  ha^e  with  "s  ^J 
Dr    James   Allen.   Commissioner   of   EduM- 
tlon   and  he  and  I  are  a  little  bit  weary.  We 
have  lust  finished  the  Edu  »tlon  appropria- 
tion,  and  we  hope  to   taUe_^t  ^"P^^J^^* 
Senate  this  week  If  we  can       *  '"         °"*" 
the    filibuster    that's    golnit    —    —    -_ 
thought  we  did  mark  up  a  pretty  good  bill 
Ifs  one  that  everybody  cm  1  ve  with    but 
the  mam   thing  Is  we   an    going  to   get   It 
down  to  the  White  House  jefore  the  first  or 
June  so   that   you   people   will  ^«w   ''^at 
voure  going  to  have  to    irork  with   in  tne 
S^^eJ.  and  not  get  involved  like  we 
Sm  last  year  when  It  wei  t  -  «nd  on  and 
on  for  DQontlis.  ^  - 

Now  Dr  Don  Dafoe.  Exe:utlve  Secretary  of 
the  council  of  Chler  State  School  Officers  Is 
here  also  to  honor  the  leclplent.  and  Mr. 
Jack  Squlres-where  Is  de?  Oh  there  yo^ 
are-^^o  represents  U>ok  toagaj^ne  and  a^ 
represents  Bir,  Attwood  their  Editor-ln-Chler 
whols  sponsoring  a  par^  or  this  Program. 
Also  rrom  the  State  of  Wa^lngton.  Dr.  Ches- 
tersabcock  who  represents  State  Superin- 
tendent LOUIS  Bruno.  I  ui-'—t.^nd  Dr.  Bab- 
cock  nominated  Johnnie 

that  correct?  ^     ^   t  «,.i- 

Dr.  BARCOCK.  State  Su  )erlntendent  Louis 
Bruno  made  the  nominatl  )n. 


Senator  MACNtJSON.  And  then  we  have,  of 
co^  Mrs  Johnnie  Dennis.  Will  you  stand 
up^  embody  can  see  JO"?  ^here  she^U. 

And  her  daughters.  Deanna  »«<»  ^^F^". 
Th^  are  both  here.  And  t**'  ««^^^^^! 
Sd^Kevln.  There  are  two  ot  t^^rnf^]^^^, 
nvn  Title  I  students  to  me.  And  then  jonn 
nfe-s  brother  and  his  wlfe^ Warrant  Office 
j^ph  Dennis  and  Mrs.  ^^J^'^'J^'^J^^^ 
Meade.   Youre   stationed  over   there,  aren  t 

you? 

JOSEPH  DENNIS.  Yes.  sir. 

senator  Magnuson.  All  right.  And  then,  as 
vo^to^  th^  members  of  the  Selection  Com- 
'^U^who  screened  the  53  state  «^hers  of 
the  vear  who  were  candidates  for  t"^"  J"_'" 
award^^y  selected  5  finalists  from  those. 

^^rfhey  then  picked  o^I,  "»<='P'«'^,Vev'he«' 
^y.  Johnnie  T.  Dennis.  Now  are  they  here^ 
The  selection  Committee-stand  up.  those 
that  are  on  the  Selection  Committee. 

Sr  wrha^rCny^'other  members  rep- 
re^nung  the  educational  field.  I  am  going 
^k  Dr  Allen.  If  he  will,  to  come  up  We  ve 
^mtle  biography  of  Johnnie  Dennis,  and 
I  think  p^  would  be  glad  If  you  would 

'"^o^g^Lm)^'  Meeds  of  my  state,  who  Just 
came  !I^  does  very  able  work  over  in  the 
Ho^L  in  the  education  field.  Hes  a  member 

^^^^r^^'^ank  you  -ry  much.^na^r 
Coneressman  Meeds.  I  am  pleased  that  you 
Sve^ncluded  me  and  given  ««  the  honor 
to  be  included  In  these  ceremonies.  I  want 
To  «^-  to  the  senator  that  I  never  get  weary 
of  ^mlng  up  and  meeting  with  him  and  his 
co^i^  when  we  are  tailing  at«ut  more 
money  for  education;  and  as  long  as  th^ 
can  be  possible  I'll  keep  on  coming  and  I  am 
Xays  v«7  pleased  and  very  proud  to  have 
?he  opportuiSty  to  appear  before  him  and  his 
co^H^  because  or  the  deep  interest  he 
takes  in  the  field  or  education  „„„„,,, 

I  certainly  want  to  extend  my  congratu- 
latio^  to  »^.  Dennis  on  this  recognition  and 
hleh  honor,  or  being  the  teacher  oT  the  yew-. 
And  I  con^atulate  the  commltt^  tha^^- 
lected  him  and  the  school  system  o*  W^la 
walla  where  he  has  served  so  well.  I  ain  de- 
iLhted  to  see  his  ramlly  here,  and  I  Just 
s^u^e  JSat^e  children  have  good  excuse* 
tf^out  of  school  today,  but  we  welcome 
^em  here  to  Washington.  And  I  extend  also 
to^u  t!^e  welcome  and  congratulations  of 

^^^^Sr^honTa  teacher  In  this  country, 
in^rcountry,  we  honor  the  best  a«ong  m^ 
And  we  don-t  do  enough.  It  seems  to  me.  to 
f^ognLe  the  great  teaching  force  we  have  In 
thU  country,  ^d  the  many,  many  fine  teach- 
er that  dlily  serve  millions  of  Jo^f  8  P«>P^ 
^our  schools,  in  our  colleges.  So  that  I  am 
delighted   that  the   Council   or   Ch»e*  State 
S^hSol   Officers   and  Look   magazine  Jointly 
^^or^h  year  this  selection  or  Teacher 
of^e  Y««-.  one  whom  we  can  honor,  and 
m  honoring  him.  honor  the  great  profession 
o^  tM^hlng  and  the  wonderrul  school  system 
that  we  have  in  this  country. 

^^rnu^  we  honor  today  Is  a  man  who  not 
onlv  teaches  the  disciplines  of  the  academic 
wor^d  whlTh  prepare  our  students  to  meet 
The  challenges  or  making  their  1  '^J'^ood  but 
also  help  to  equip  them  vrtth  the  abl^ty  to 
„^oDle  with  the  social  environment  In  which 
?hey  may  exist  in  order  to  apply  the  rormai 
knowl^dle  they  take  with   them  from  the 

*^'^e°°Sn  of  a  Mississippi  sharecropper. 
joSnle  first  moved  to  WaUa  Walla  the  home 
it  his  Wife  Shirley,  to  attend  Whitman  Col^ 
i«»e  receiving  his  B.A.  degree  In  1960.  This 
'^•fouowe^ln  1966  by  his  MS.  degree  In 
Combined  sciences  which  he  earned  at  the 
university  of  Mississippi,  ^r  the  I«st  six 
summers.  Johnnie  has  won  National  Science 
Vi^^tion  grants,  being  one  or  twelve  high 
^hCt  ilencrte^^hers  In  the  nation  chosen 
W  ^tl^lpate  in  high  energy  physics  research 


at   the   University   of    California   Lavwence 
Radiation  Laboratory  during  the  past  two 

^^j'ohnnle-s  free  time  Is  spent  narrowing  the 
student-teacher  gap.  holing  up  with  hU  chil- 
dren and  With  ramily  projects  In  Improving 
the  quality  or  educaUon  In  Washington  stato. 
This  year,  as  we  have  mdlcated,  he  was  atoo 
selected  as  the  Washington  Teacher  or  the 
Year.  And,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
like  ror  me  to  say,  the  Washington  CongrM- 
slonal  Delegation  are  proud  to  honor  Johnnie. 
Senator  Macndson.  I  was  going  to  say  that, 
but  you  can  say  It. 

Dr  Allen.  Well.  I'll  let  you  say  It,  and  1 11 
let  you  carry  on  rrom  here.  I  will  Just  close 
by  saying  that  It  Is  an  honor  Indeed  ror  me 
to  be  here  and  to  congratulate  Johnnie  and 
to  congratulate  all  who  had  a  part  in  his 
selection,  and  to  wish  you  a  good  ^fur  days 
here  In  Washington.  I  look  rorward  to  seeing 
you  at  the  White  House  laf^r  on  this  aiter- 
noon. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Maonuson.  Dr.  Babcock  was  sup- 
posed to  introduce  Johnnie  Dennis  ramlly. 
but  I  took  advan.age  of  him  and  did  It 
ahead  or  you.  But  we  also  have  here  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Ann  Dennis  Wright.  Johnnie  s  sls- 
ur  and  her  husband,  Dan  Wright.  We  would 

like  to  see  you.  ,__^^ 

Congressman  Meeds,  who  plays  an  Import- 
ant part  m  the  field  or  education.  Is  a  mem- 
be-  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
U  here  and  I  want  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
like  to  not  only  honor  our  recipient  here  to 
day  but  say  a  few  words  about  education. 

congressman  Meeds.  Than'.,  you.  Senator 
Magnuson.  Mr.  Commissioner.  Johnnie  Den- 
"s  oTer  people  involved  in  the  selection^ 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  U  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  here  today  and  to  participate  in  hon- 
oring Johnnie  Dennis  who  has  brought  great 
prestige  and  honor  to  our  state  by  winning 

this  award.  ^„u.i-« 

we  sometimes  think  that  we  in  polltltM. 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  that  we  greatly 
infiuence  what  happens  In  the  world  and  in 
America  (and  I  am  sure  we  do)  .h"*!  think 
there  is  no  one  that  Influences  what  happens 
nimerlca  and  the  world  more  than  a  good 
teacher  Because  of  the  depth  of  the  rela- 
U^smp  the  time  the  teacher  can  spend 
S  a  siudent.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  teacher 
Tal  next  to  a  parent,  the  best  oppor  unuy 
to  enrich  the  life  and  enhance  the  livelihood 

^^AnTso*  m  the  final  analysis.  I  am  sure  that 
good  teachers  are  the  ones  that  J*Uymake 
impressions  upon  young  peoples  lives  ^d 
we're  greatly  indebted  to  you.  Johnnie,  for 
not  on17  winning  this  award  but  mostly  for 
belne  a  good  teacher. 

S^natlr  Maonuson.  Johnnie,  as  long  as  you 
come  from  the  state.  I  am  going  to  ask 
Dr.  Babcock  to  say  something  here. 

Dr.  BABCOCK.  Thank  you.  Senator  Magnu- 
son   Congressman  Meeds.  Mr.  Commissioner 
f  think  I  need  not  say  that  we  are  extremely 
prouS  Johnnie;  we  are  also  e'^tremely  proud 
L  I  am  sure  the  gentlemen  are  ^rom   our 
:?ate.  that  this  Is  the  ^«=°hd  occ^lon  on 
which  the  nation's  Teacher  of  the  Year  has 
come  from  the  State  of  Washington. 
Twas  glad  to  hear  Senator  Magnuson  men- 
tion the  children.  Kevin,  the  older  one.  Is  a 
st«lght-A  student  rrom  kindergarten    and 
he  is  now  in  Junior  high  school,  and  he  Is 
h!«^with  a  very  guUty  conscience  because 
he  w^  not  Jus7q^te  sure  he  should  ml^ 
a  weed's  sch!>ol.  But  arter  conrerences  with 
hirteachers.  It  was  decided  it  would  be  all 
right  ^evln.  we  hope  you  have  conquered 
that  guilt  complex  which  you  brought  with 

^°We're  very  proud  or  this  young  teacher, 
this  voung  man.  because  he  represents.  I 
think  the\^  of  leaders  that  our  young 
^D^e  ne^  today.  And  so  I  Join  all  the  rest 
^''you    m    Mtendlng    congratulations    to 
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Johnnie    Dennis   as  Teacher   of   the   Year. 
Congratulations.  Johnnie. 
Johnnie  Dennis.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now.  Dr.  Dafoe,  do  you 
want  to  make  some  introductions  of  people 
in  the  national  organizations  who  are  here 
to  honor  Johnnie? 

Dr.  Dafoe.  Well,  I  think.  Senator,  we  will 
Just  let  you  proceed  with  the  press  confer- 
ence pretty  soon,  and  then  at  the  end  we  will 
bring  those  people  up.  I  would  Just  like  to 
make  a  comment.  We  have  Jack  Squires  from 
LOOK— representing  William  Attwood  as  you 
mentioned.  We  are  proud  to  be  associated 
with  Look  magazine  in  this  program  which 
emphasizes  teaching  excellence.  This  Is  the 
nineteenth  year;  this  Is  the  tenth  year  that 
we  have  been  associated  with  Look. 

We  think  what  It  honors  is  the  superior 
ability  to  Inspire  love  of  learning  In  children 
regardless  of  backgrounds  or  abilities. 
Johnnie  Dennis  possesses  that  attribute,  and 
we  honor  him  today  as  the  symbol  of  what 
Is  right  with  American  education. 

Senator,  we  will  let  you  proceed  with  the 
press  conrerence;  at  the  end  we  will  call  on 
these  people  representing  the  national  orga- 
nizations. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Thank  you.  Now  If  we 
have  rorgotten  anyone  we  wUl  get  to  you 
later,  but  I  think  we  all  want  to  hear  rrom 
the  man  we  honor  today.  Again,  we're  all 
proud  or  your  work;  and  I  needn't  empha- 
size, as  Dr.  Allen  mentioned,  the  Importance 
In  this  country  In  these  times  ror  the  kind  or 
teacher  that  you  typiry.  It  is  so  important 
your  story  will  be  widely  told,  but  I  am  sure 
you  have  a  rew  remarks  to  share  with  us 
today. 

He  says  that  be  Is  a  little  nervous,  but 
I  doubt  that. 

Let  us  know  how  you  feel  about  receiving 
this  award,  number  one;  and  how  happy  we 
all  are  to  have  your  family  here  and  those 
who  have  worked  with  you  and  your  own 
people  from  the  state  that  have  worked  with 
you.  And  after  that,  some  one  may  ask  you 
a  few  questions,  and  I  am  sure  you  can  field 
those. 

So,  Johnnie,  we're  proud  to  have  you  here, 
and  we  want  to  welcome  you. 

(Applause.) 

Johnnie  T.  Dennis.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
And  It  Isn't  every  day.  I  think,  that  a  rellow 
rrom  what  the  mag^azlnes  say  is  rrom  Owl 
Hollow.  Mississippi  gets  a  chance  to  talk  to 
such  distinguished  gentlemen  and  guests. 

I  am  thankful  ror  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  some  of  my  Ideas,  but  first  I  want 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to  the 
Council  of  Chler  State  School  Officers  and  to 
Look  magazine  ror  their  concerted  efforts  in 
perpetuating  this  recognition  program  which 
locuses  the  attention  or  the  nation  on  the 
policy  side  or  education  once  each  year  by 
this  symbolic  award,  the  National  Teacher 
or  the  Year. 

I  am  sure  the  finalists  In  the  awards  pro- 
gram this  year.  Mrs.  Roberta  Alward  rrom 
Alaska;  Mr.  James  Braboy  rrom  South  Caro- 
lina; Mrs.  Trudy  Plummer  or  Ohio;  and  Mr. 
Theodore  MoUtor  or  Minnesota,  as  well  as  the 
teachers  or  the  year  ror  1970  rrom  the  other 
states  and  U.S.  possessions.  Join  me  In  saying 
thank  you. 

You  might  wonder  what  it  is  that  labels 
a  person  to  be  given  such  an  award.  Well,  I'm 
iK>t  quite  sure.  I'm  Just  thrilled  to  death 
with  It.  but  I  can  say  that  In  my  case  It's  not 
the  result  or  pulling  one's  seir  up  by  his 
bootstraps.  It  Is  a  combination  of  many 
things.  I'd  like  to  mention  a  few. 

One  is  a  concern  for  my  relationship  with 
my  God.  Two,  a  beautiful  wife  who  Is  truly 
a  helpmate  and  rour  lovely  children  who 
have  been  very  patient  with  a  rather  who 
finds  himself  working  many  evenings  away 
from  the  family.  Three,  good  teachers  every- 
where who  have  helped  me  during  confer- 
ences throughout  the  United  States  through 


participation  with  them  In  National  Science 
Foundation  Institutes,  and  then  our  local 
and  state  organization.  Pour,  local  and  stato 
administrators  who  have  helped  us  develop  a 
good  working  relationship,  teachers  with  ad- 
ministrators. And  five,  a  very  Important 
part :  the  Interested  citizens  of  the  state  and 
local  community  who  provide  suggestions 
and  the  funds  to  make  the  educational  pro- 
gram a  reality. 

As  we  respond  to  all  of  these  positive  fac- 
tors, all  teachers  can  share  In  this  award 
as  teachers  of  the  year.  I  think  the  primary 
concern  here,  however.  Is  that  of  the  stu- 
dents In  our  classrooms  and  in  particular 
mine.  I  will  attempt  to  outline  some  of  the 
general  Ideas  that  I  use  and  try  to  reveal  to 
you  some  of  my  philosophy  and  hope  that  It 
will  stimulate  specific  questions  from  you  so 
that  I  can  be  at  my  best  when  I  am  fielding 
questions  as  opposed  to  lecturing.  This  is 
Just  not  my  cup  or  tea. 

Believe  It  or  not.  kids  In  high  school  to- 
day are  Just  like  those  we  knew  when  you 
and  I  were  in  school.  They  are  human  and 
need  to  know  that  someone  cares;  not  only 
by  provision  or  funds,  nice  classrooms  and 
good  programs,  but  by  Individual  attention 
each  day  and  the  reassurance  that  all  Is  not 
lost  if  he  falls.  As  a  physics  teacher,  I  use 
my  subject  matter  as  a  vehicle  to  determine 
the  needs  of  my  students  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  to  attempt  to  provide  ror  those 
needs,  and  I  do  not  treat  the  subject  matter 
as  an  end  of  Itself. 

As  teachers  we  attempt  to  do  a  twelve- 
month Job  in  nine  months  as  we  work  to 
help  the  students  identify  their  strengths — 
Grod  knows  they  are  made  well  aware  or  their 
weaknesses  rrom  many  other  areas.  We  try 
to  help  the  individual  realize  as  much  suc- 
cess as  possible  each  day  by  continuing  to 
Impress  upon  him  the  importance  or  his 
solutions  as  a  result  or  his  own  physical  and 
mental  activity. 

The  student  Is  encouraged  to  outdo  him- 
self m  mastering  a  skill  or  completing  a 
task,  as  composed  to  competing  with  the 
brightest  student  In  the  classroom.  The  stu- 
dents are  challenged  to  consider  statements 
like  "They  are  perpetuating  the  problems," 
and  "They  could  end  hunger  In  the  United 
States."  We  ask  the  student  If  he  Is  not  a 
part  of  that  nebulous  "they"  who  always 
receives  the  blame. 

We  encourage  the  students  to  consider  the 
power  of  Individual  action  and  discourage 
the  Up  service  offered  by  many  people  con- 
cerning, one.  the  needs  or  the  poor;  two.  the 
needs  or  those  who  are  hungry;  and  three, 
the  needs  of  those  who  do  not  have  sufficient 
medical  attention.  We  challenge  the  student 
to  demonstrate  his  concern  through  positive 
action,  whether  he  Is  given  credit  for  his 
action  or  not. 

Recently  a  group  of  our  students  took 
part  in  a  controversial  "hunger  walk."  This 
was  sponsored  by  the  local  Lutheran  churches 
in  our  community.  The  students  took  a  hike 
lor  money  for  the  hungry  people,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  I  dont 
think  I've  ever  heard  as  much  talk  about 
the  number  of  people  In  our  country  that 
are  hungry  as  I  did  after  the  hunger  walk. 
But  there  was  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  be- 
cause some  people  cant  see  why  In  the  world 
a  person  takes  the  time  Just  to  walk  for  the 
hungry;  something  positive  should  be  done; 
something  should  be  gained.  But  I  think 
these  students  made  a  tremendous  wmtri- 
bution. 

Another  example  of  this  positive  action 
that  I  mentioned  Is  that  by  a  group  of  Walla 
Walla  college  students  who  worked  repairing 
and  palnUng  a  structure  m  the  city  park 
while  receiving  a  lecture  and  a  barrage  of 
hand  bills  from  a  group  which  yelled  at  them 
as  they  worked  about  the  Ills  of  the  country. 
There  are  those  who  talk  and  those  who  act. 


I  encourage  my  students,  as  much  as  I  pos- 
sibly can,  that  it  is  the  Individual  action 
that  Is  Important. 

This  Is  the  kind  or  action— the  kind  that 
I  have  Just  related — that  I  Interpret  as  the 
result  of  responsible  educational  programs, 
not  Indoctrination  but  education. 

Well,  you  might  wonder  what  all  this  has 
to  do  with  teaching  science  and  mathe- 
matics. My  students  tell  me  that  this  Is 
what  it's  all  about,  ir  they  can  associate  basic 
concepts  of  physics  and  mathematics  with 
the  awesome  unknown  life  that  they  face 
dally,  they  begin  to  reel  the  urgency  to 
master  needed  concepts  today.  Sure,  they 
are  Interested  in  tomorrow,  but  their  pri- 
mary Interest  is  today,  and  building  on  the 
successes  or  yesterday  and  rerraining  rrom 
destroying  all  tomorrows. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  ir  any  of  you  have 
any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  our 
recipient  today,  he'd  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Attempt  to  answer  them,  yes. 
sir. 

Question.  I  have  a  rather  personal,  pro- 
found question.  You  are  a  native  of  Owl 
Hollow.  Mississippi.  Whatever  prompted  a 
man  to  move  from  a  place  like  Owl  Hollow  to 
Walla  Walla? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  might  clear 
something  up.  This  statement  Owl  Hollow 
came  from  a  biographical  sketoh  I  made  my- 
self, and  I  was  really  born  In  a  near  little 
town  called  Relnzl,  Mississippi.  That's  about 
fourteen  miles  south  of  Corinth,  and  there 
were  a  couple  of  houses  up  in  a  little  can- 
yon and  my  parents  fondly  refer  to  this 
little  canyon  as  Owl  Hollow  at  Owl  Holler, 
so  suddenly  there  is  a  place  in  Mississippi 
called  Owl  Hollow  and  I  am  sure  the  Missis- 
sippi people  are  going  out  of  their  minds 
trying  to  find  it. 

But  as  far  as  what  prompted  me  to  leave 
that  country.  I  really  love  the  South  but 
when  I  graduated  from  high  school  I  wasn't 
able  to  get  a  Job  so  I  Joined  the  Navy.  And 
I  foimd  In  the  Navy  that  people  relt  a  little 
differently  about  Individuals.  They  encour- 
8iged  us  to  develop  our  own  abilities  and  to 
use  them  to  the  best  or  our  ability  and  I  kind 
of  liked  this.  This  is  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  Navy.  And  I  met  a  lot  or  high 
school  students  who  were  coming  into  the 
Navy  who  needed  training  In  the  skills  that 
are  offered  in  the  Navy.  I  Uked  to  work 
with  these  people,  and  I  relt  that  I  would 
like  to  make  teaching  my  lire  work. 

As  a  young  man,  by  the  way.  I  grew  up 
in  Florence.  Alabama.  This  Is  where  I  went 
to  grade  school  and  high  school.  As  a  young 
man,  I  didn't  reel  that  I  had  much  or  a 
chance  to  go  to  college  because  or  the  lack 
or  funds,  and  fortunately  the  Navy  pro- 
vided me  with  this  opportunity  to  go  to 
college  and  to  become  a  teacher.  And  I  try 
every  day  to  show  how  grateful  I  am  by 
doing  the  best  dam  Job  I  can  do  each  day. 

(Applause.) 

Senator  Magnuson.  Anything  further? 
Yes. 

Question.  In  your  own  words,  sir.  what  one 
attribute  would  you  say  disUngulshes  the 
really  good  teacher  from  the  mediocre 
teacher? 

Mr  Dennis.  Well,  first  of  all.  I  have  never 
met  too  many  mediocre  teachers.  I  think  our 
teachers  In  the  United  States  are  very  good 
teachers,  lijy-students  teu  me  that  the  thing 
that  makes  them  want  to  take  my  class — 
I'll  put  It  that  way — U  that  I  have  a  concern 
for  the  individual  and  am  truly  interested  In 
their  problems  and  try  to  detil  with  t^ose 
problems  over  my  lunch  hour.  In  the  eve- 
nings, whenever  I  can  get  together  with 
them. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  lady  In  the  first 
row  there. 
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QuBsnoN.  The  new^ap«r8  ar< 
stories  of  student  vmrest  axid 
and  so  on.  Do  you  have  these 
your  acbool.  and  also  bow  do  you 
tors  Id  your  school  should  deal 

Mr.  Dennis.  That's  a  pretty 
think   that  these  problems  are 
everywhere,  not  only  In  the  big 
the  small  school:  and  I  think 
and  teachers  can  deal  with  this 
If   they  make  every  attempt  to 
what  got  the  problem  started 
there  are  a  lot  of  programs 
local  level — that  are  being  trle<  i 
the  student  with  something 
terested   in — to  make  education 
vant  as  a  partial  answer  to  tb<; 
the  riots. 

But  I  think  that  we  also  hav^ 
careful  about  the  very  small 
people   who   are   making   what 
might  call  outrageous  demands 
responsibility  to  all  the  childre 
people,  and  this  is  the  thing 
trators  as  well  as  teachers  have 
mind  at  all  times. 

Senator  Macnuson.  The  lady 

Question.  I  think  you  partly 
answer  to  my  question.  But 
there  was  a  tremendous  upsurge 
ence  and  the  study  of  science  In 
Now  there  seems  to  be  a  veering 
space  and  science,  and  I  was 
whether  you  think  there  are  golnj 
students  who  select  science  now 
humanities,  and  how  do  you.  i 
teacher,  balance  these  out? 

Mr.  Dknnis.  Well,  we  have  a 
course  Ir  our  school.  Just 
of  years  ago.  and  we  are  making 
to  show  the  students  that 
to  play  a  big  part  In  the 
gram  of  our  society  in  the 
I   mentioned   in   some   of  my 
think  the  students  have  to  be 
development  of  some  of  the 
tudes   as  the  result  of 
clety;    and   that   maybe  If   we 
enough  we  can  use  our  knowled^ 
to  help  solve  some  of  the 
tloned    here    earlier.    Our    sclem 
are  very  much  concerned  In  the 
also. 

Senator  Macttoson.  Any  furthe^ 
Well,  again,  we  all  congratulate 
nle.  He  Is  to  be  honored  this 
the    President    of    the    United 
o'clock.  I  cant  invite  yoj  all 
I  Imagine  some  of  you  will  be 
when  he  receives  this  honor  fro4i 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Correction — Mrs.    Nlzon    Is 
there  and  give  the  honor. 

So  I  want  to  thank  you  on 
Washington     delegation     for 
today.  Dr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Babcock 
ly  my  congratulations  to  Look 
what  you  are  doing  in  this  field 
a  stimulating  thing.  And  surely 
that  Johnnie  Dennis  gives  to  tb< 
pie  in  this  profession  is  well 
effort . .  . 

Jack  Squises.   I  would   like 
that  our  editor-ln-chlef,  Wllllain 
en  route  here  now.  He  Is  at 
Springs  at  an  important  conv 
pect   him    momentarily    and    If 
present  at  the  later  ceremony  w« 
to  have  you  meet  him  and  talk 

Senator  Macnitson.  You  go 
Doctor,  with  the  other  awards. 

Dr.  Datos.  We  have  some  s; 
for  Johnnie,   and  while   people 
up  here,  Senator,  If  I  may  add  a 
cheered  to  bear  your  remark 
things  will  all  be  cleared   by 
June.  That's  going  to  make  a 
summer  tor  some  of  us  . . . 

The  first  special  recognition 
Dennis   will  be  made   by  Dr. 
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filled  with  Director  of  Education,  American  Association 
-age  riots  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
problems  In  Dr.  Matob.  Senator  Magnuson.  Dr.  I}afoe, 
feel  educa-  and  Johnnie  Dennis,  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
with  these?  privilege  of  presenting  you  a  membership  In 
3lg  order.  I  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
In  evidence  ment  of  Science.  And  this  certificate,  a  part 
city  but  In  of  which  I  would  like  to  read  has  a  heading 
ad^nistrators  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
roblem  best  of  Science : 

understand         'This  is  to  certify  that  Johnnie  T.  Dennis 

And  I  think  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  American  Assocl- 

theije  are  at  our  atlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In 

to  occupy  testimony   whereof,    the   President   and   the 

;  he  is  m-  Executive    Officer    have    hereunto   set   their 

more  rele-  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Association  the  19th 

demands  of  day  of  May.  1970." 

Prom  the  evidence  we  have.  Johnnie,  you 
represent  the  best  of  America  and  the  best 
of  education.  You  are  very  young,  you  have 
only  started  your  career,  may  this  be  a  be- 
ginning, and  the  best  of  luck.  We  need  you 
In  science  education. 

( Applause. ) 

Senator  Magnuson.  Dr.  Dafoe  said  I  could 
interrupt  here  Just  a  moment.  Two  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Washington  state 
delegation  Just  came  In.  and  I  want  to  Intro- 
duce first  Congressman  Tom  Foley  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Washington.  And  then  I  am 
going  to  ask  Catherine  May  to  pay  her  re- 
spects to  her  honoree  today  because  she  rep- 
resents his  district  and  she  Is  quite  familiar 
with  the  school  system  In  Walla  Walla.  Cath- 
erine May. 

Congresswoman  Mat.  Thank  you.  I  am  very 
honored  naturally  to  be  able  to  claim  In  my 
district  your  wonderful  young  gentleman 
here  that  we  have  known  about  In  my  dis- 
trict for  some  time:  Johnnie  Dennis  has 
been  famous  here.  And  to  have  him  made 
National  Teacher  of  the  Year  of  course  brings 
honor  to  all  the  people  of  our  district.  But 
much  more  Important,  Johnnie,  to  all  the 
people  of  our  state  and  to  all  the  teachers 
In  the  United  States.  That's  all  I  wanted  to 
say:  I  didn't  want  to  take  a  lot  of  time  within 
the  ceremonies  but  I  appreciate  the  chance 
to  congratulate  you  personally  on  behalf  of 
aU  the  people  of  our  state.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Tom,  do  you  want  to 
Join  here  a  minute  and  pay  your  respects 
to  the  Teacher  of  the  Year? 

Congressman  Foley.  Well.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  cant  claim  the  privilege  that  Mrs.  May  has 
of  representing  Mr.  Dennis  and  having  him 
as  a  constituent,  but  I  am  going  to  expand 
it  a  little  bit  and  claim  you  from  eastern 
Washington,  not  only  from  the  state  but 
from  the  half  of  the  state  that  both  Mrs. 
May  and  I  represent, 
g^lng  to  be  The  Importance  of  the  teacher  as  the  key 
and  central  professional  in  our  society.  I 
think.  Is  clear  to  everyone.  What  sort  of 
society  are  we  going  to  have  in  the  coming 
decade  will  largely  depend  on  the  quality  of 
our  education,  and  nothing  is  more  central 
to  that  than  the  performance  of  our  teach- 
ers. 

We  are  delighted  from  the  Washington 
State  Delegation  to  have  the  sig^nal  honor 
of  having  the  Teacher  of  the  Year  come 
from  our  state.  We  know  that  he  represents 
the  best  in  educational  performance,  and  we 
know  that  he  is  repeated  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  times  around  the  United  States 
by  teachers  In  all  of  the  state;  so  I  add  to 
Mrs.  May's  congratulations  my  own  very 
warm  congratulations  on  this  very  happy 
occasion. 

Dr.  Dafoe.  I  am  going  to  lay  a  little  of  that 
claim  too.  I  went  to  school  at  the  University 
of  Idaho  Just  across  the  border  a  few  years 
back.  We're  proud,  too. 

Next  I'd  like  to  call  on  Mrs.  Joe  Ann  Sten- 
strom.  Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  School  Librarians.  Mrs. 
Stenstrom : 
to  Johnnie         Mrs.  Stenstrom.  Senator  Magnuson,  mem- 
Jphn   Mayor,      bers  of  the  Washington  delegation.  Dr.  Dafoe 
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and  Mr.  Dennis.  I  too  am  very  personally 
pleased  to  be  able  to  present  you  an  award, 
because  I  am  also  from  Washington  state.  I 
would  like  to  present  to  Mr.  Dennis  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Association  of  School  Li- 
brarians this  book  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  entitled  "Books  by 
Junior  College  Libraries."  We  highly  recom- 
mended this  for  use  with  high  school  stu- 
dents In  program  such  as  those  In  which 
til.  Dennis  in  involved:  and  we  hope  that  he 
will  find  it  a  useful  guide  to  selecting  sources 
of  Information  for  both  he  and  his  students. 
It  Is  inscribed  to  you,  Mr.  Dennis,  as  Teacher 
of  the  Year.  Our  sincere  congratulations. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Dr.  Dafoe  Is  going  to 
get  a  little  bit  weary  of  me  Interrupting 
here,  but  we  have  two  other  distinguished 
members  of  our  delegation  here,  Johnnie,  and 
I  am  sure  they  want  to  add  their  congratula- 
tions to  your  honor  which  you  are  going  to 
receive  today:  and  so  I  want  to  call  on  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Jackson. 

Senator  Jackson.  Well  thank  you.  Senator 
Magnuson.  I  regret  we've  got  a  hearing  on 
that  I  am  chairing  down  below.  I  was  unable 
to  get  here  until  Just  now.  Prom  a  personal 
point  of  view,  I,  of  course,  have  nothing  but 
the  highest  and  greatest  respect  for  the 
teaching  profession.  My  oldest  sister  who 
passed  away  recently  taught  in  the  third 
grade  In  the  Garfield  School  in  the  same 
classroom  without  Interruption  for  43  years. 
I  think  that's  sort  of  a  record,  and  I  grew  up 
In  the  tradition  and  therefore  have  a  tre- 
mendous respect  for  those  who  follow  this 
Important  profession. 

I  am  reminded  of  Just  one  example  of  the 
obvious  Importance  of  the  role  played  by  the 
teacher.  In  Budapest,  Hungary,  prior  to 
World  War  II,  there  was  a  distinguished 
teacher  of  mathematics.  This  teacher  had  a 
profound  Influence  on  his  pupils.  This 
teacher  viras  dedicated  to  excellence,  and  ovit 
of  that  classroom  came  five  of  the  world's 
most  famous  scientists  who  have  played  an 
Invaluable  role  in  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  free  nations. 

Out  of  that  classroom  was  Dr.  Theodore 
Von  Neumann,  the  world's  most  famous 
mathematician;  Dr.  Theodore  Van  Karman, 
the  world's  most  famous  aeronautical  en- 
gineer; Dr.  Leo  Szllard  who  played  such  an 
Important  role  In  the  Manhattan  Project; 
Dr.  Eugene  Wigner  who  Is  now  at  Princeton 
who  played,  and  Is  playing,  such  an  Im- 
portant role  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  plants.  I  dont  know  whether  I  named 
four  or  five — four? — there  is  one  missing,  but 
obviously  he  Is  famous. 

I  mentioned  Theodore  von  Neumann — 
John  von  Neumann,  Theodore  von  Karman, 
Leo  Salard — well,  Edward  Teller,  the  father 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  This  can  of  course 
be  repeated  In  other  areas  of  human  en- 
deavor, but  I  think  in  all  of  our  concern 
about  priorities,  all  of  ovu*  concern  about 
making  a  better  society,  we  still  It  seems  to 
me  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  providing  for 
proper  recognition  for  our  teachers. 

In  Europe  the  most  Important  person  in 
the  conmiunlty  la  the  professor.  We  have  yet 
to  reach  that  point  of  recognition,  and  I 
think  that  if  America  Is  going  to  play  its 
proper  role  in  the  world  we  need  to  do  more 
than  what  we  have  already  done  in  giving  to 
our  teachers  and  the  profession  the  recogni- 
tion they  deserve.  So  I  want  to  express  my 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Dennis  and  his  family 
for  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  is  doing. 
More  than  that,  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
his  good  Judgment,  after  having  been  exposed 
to  Whitman  College  In  making  the  northwest 
bis  residence. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  might  suggest,  John- 
nie. Just  wait  till  they  start  coming  out  of 
Walla  Walla.  Congressman  Hicks  Is  here  and 
I  am  sure.  Johnnie,  he  wants  to  also  con- 
gratulate you  on  this  high  honor. 

Congressman  Hicks.  Thtmk  you,  Senator. 
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It's  a  little  difficult  following  Senator  Jack- 
son, but  I  am  sure  Mrs.  May  when  she  spoke 
told  you  that  she  spent  some  time  teaching 
school.  I  spent  a  little  longer;  I  spent  seven 
years;  and  the  reason  that  I  left  the  class- 
room was  that  I  didn't  think  that  I  was  doing 
the  Job  that  should  have  been  done  for  these 
youngsters.  I  have  seen  some  very  excellent 
teachers  In  the  Junior  high  schools  and  grade 
schools  of  our  state  and  I  have  seen  some 
very  mediocre  ones. 

While  I  agree  with  Senator  Jackson  that 
m  education,  school  teachers  have  not  always 
received  the  recognition  that  they  should,  on 
the  other  hand  you  can't  take  mediocrity  and 
freeze  It  Into  the  system  either.  There  are 
some  wonderful  things  that  can  be  done  by 
really  good  teachers;  I  have  seen  them  done. 
And  there  Is  some  real  harm  that  can  be  done 
by  those  who  are  there  who  meet  the  old 
adage  of  "those  who  can  do.  and  those  who 
cannot,  teach;"  and  that's  Just  wrong,  but 
It's  been  true  enough  so  that  It  gave  such 
an  adage  currency. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  to  do  honor  to  a 
really  fine  teacher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  DAfOE.  Dr.  WaUace  A.  Erode,  Past  Pres- 
ident, American  Chemical  Society. 

Dr.  Bbode.  Senator  Magnuson,  Senator 
Jackson  .  .  .  Johnnie,  I  take  great  pleasure  In 
representing  the  Chemical  Society  here  to 
present  to  you  subscriptions  to  two  of  our 
magazines  on  chemical  education,  one  which 
Is  designed  for  the  high  school  student  and 
the  other  for  the  high  school  teacher.  I  pre- 
sent this  to  you  with  my  great  congratula- 
tions. I  can't  help  but  add.  however,  that 
but  by  pure  laws  of  chance  and  coincidence 
I  was  born  In  Walla  Walla.  I  was  selected 
to  do  this,  representing  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society,  without  knowing — they  didn't 
know  this — that  I  was  to  talk  to  a  man  from 
Walla  Walla.  I  graduated  from  Walla  Walla 
High  School  63  years  ago.  and  I  graduated 
from  Whitman  College,  so  I  think  I  truly 
represent  the  community  and  our  Congress- 
woman  In  extending  our  congratulations. 

May  I  add  one  other  point  which  was 
brought  up  in  the  discussion  here  asking 
about  whether  people  were  turning  away 
from  science.  There  are  more  young  people 
turning  away  from  science,  more  young  peo- 
ple, than  ever  before.  And  there  are  more 
young  people  turning  toward  science  than 
ever  before,  Just  because  there  are  more 
young  people. 

Dr.  Dafoe.  Dr.  Howard  Hitchens,  Executive 
Director,  Department  of  Audio-visual  In- 
struction, NEA. 

Dr.  HrrcHENs.  Senator  Magnuson,  members 
of  the  Washington  delegation.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  represent  the  Department  of 
Audio-visual  Instruction,  Mr.  Dennis,  In 
doing  honor  to  you  upon  your  selection  as 
teacher  of  the  year.  I  represent  about  10,000 
people  who  are  out  of  the  field  of  educational 
technology,  and  as  a  small  token  of  the 
honor  which  we  do  you,  we  would  like  you 
to  accept  a  year's  subscription  to  our  maga- 
zine. "Audio-Visual  Instruction."  Congratu- 
lations. 

Dr.  Dafoe.  James  D.  Oates.  Executive  Sec- 
retary, National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics.  Jim. 

Dr.  Gates.  Senator  Magnuson.  members 
of  the  Washington  delegation.  Dr.  Dafoe.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  repre- 
senting the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  to  express  my  congratulations 
to  you,  Johnnie,  as  a  science  teacher  and 
also  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  It's  extremely 
meaningful  to  us  that  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics was  selected  during  this  year,  the 
year  1970,  because  this  is  the  year  we  are 
celebrating  as  our  Golden  Jubilee  Year.  Our 
theme  this  year  has  been  "Excellence  in 
mathematics  education  for  all."  So  It  Is  very 
gratifying,  Johnnie,  to  hear  you  remark 
earlier  that  you  would  express  great  concern 


that  we  take  into  account  the  Individual 
differences,  the  concerns  of  every  student. 

I'd  like  to  rea<J  our  Certificate  of  Merit: 

"The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics:  This  certificate  is  presented 
to  Johnnie  T.  Dennis  in  recognition  of 
exemplary  contributions  to  the  improve- 
ment of  mathematics  education.  Teacher  of 
the  Year,  1970." 

Congratulations,  Johnnie. 

Dr.  Dafoe.  Ralph  Gray  of  the  School  Serv- 
ice Division  of  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Gray.  Johnnie,  the  popular  song  says 
that  what  the  world  needs  now  Is  love,  sweet 
love;  but  I  believe  that  even  as  much  as 
that  Is  true,  what  the  world  needs  now  is 
teachers,  good  teachers.  It's  a  great  honor 
to  share  this  stage  with  one  of  the  best 
teachers,  a  teacher  who  has  been  accorded 
the  accolade  of  being  the  Teacher  of  the 
Year;  and  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society  we  want  to 
present  you  with  an  honorary  subscription 
to  the  magazine  for  the  future,  beginning 
with  the  May  Issue,  which  has  a  couple  of 
science  articles  In  It.  Bdaybe  not  exactly  your 
mathematical  end  of  science,  but  there  Is 
one  artcle  about  archeology  and  anthropol- 
ogy In  Africa;  and  another  one  on  natural 
history  In  this  country. 

We  hope  you  will  enjoy  this  through  the 
yesir,  as  I  know  you  will  enjoy  all  the  other 
honors  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  you 
today.  And  I  would  like  to  say  that  our  edi- 
torial hats  at  National  Geographic  are  off  to 
Look  magazine  for  maintaining  this  fine 
project  of  honoring  a  Teacher  of  the  Year 
for  each  year.  Johnnie,  congratulations. 

Dr.  Dafoe.  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Fontaine,  Deputy 
Assistant  Director  for  Education,  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Dr.  Fontaine.  Senator  Magnuson,  members 
of  the  Washington  delegation.  Dr.  Dafoe.  It 
Is  a  special  pleasiire  for  me  to  be  here.  I  think 
I  will  try  to  rival  to  some  extent  our  good 
friend  Dr.  Brode  here.  I  welcome  you.  Fellow 
Mlsslsslpplan.  I  am  very  appreciative  of  the 
fact  that  you  explained  where  Owl  Hollow 
was,  because  I  had  placed  It  In  certain  low 
hills  where  I  was  born. 

In  addition  to  this,  of  course,  I  think  this 
Is  very  nice  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  that  we  have 
such  a  distinguished  recipient  this  year  for 
the  teacher  who  represents  the  best,  I  am 
sure,  in  science  and  In  mathematics.  I  would 
also  at  this  moment  too  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  Senator  Magnuson,  who  I  am  sure  many 
of  you  know  has  really  been  the  father  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  So  I  think 
Senator  Magnuson  should  take  a  special  pride 
in  the  fact  that  his  wisdom  and  the  shep- 
herding the  National  Science  Foundation 
through  many  of  its  trial  periods  has  paid 
off  In  such  a  slg^nlflcant  way. 

It  was  in  1954,  Senator  Magnuson,  that 
the  first  summer  institute  for  high  school 
teachers  was  held  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton at  the  University  of  Washington.  So  it  is 
with  special  pleasure  I  present  to  you,  John- 
nie, an  investment  in  knowledge,  which  is 
the  History  of  the  Summer  Institute  Pro- 
gram of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Congratulations. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  want  to.  before  we 
adjourn,  remind  everyone  that  there  are  re- 
freshments and  coffee  ...  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  you  want  to  meet  Johnnie's  fine  family 
over  here.  We  thank  you  all  for  coming.  It's 
an  event  I  am  sure  you  wouldn't  want  to 
miss.  So  we  stand  adjourned.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  inquire  from 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  if  he  has  an 
amendment  pending? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  The  amendment 
pending  is  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Pennsylvania   and,   at   the 


proper  time,  I  wanted  to  address  a  few 
remarks  to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  make  an  inquiry?  I  am  doing  this  for 
many  other  Senators  who  have  asked  me, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  answer.  Will 
we  have  a  vote  tonight  on  either  the 
Whitten  amendment  or  the  Jonas 
amendment? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Jonas  amendment  is  the  amendment 
pending. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  amendment  to  strike 
the  Jonas  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  could  help  me  determine 
if  there  could  be  any  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  not  know.  I  had 
planned  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  have  a  prepared 
address.  It  would  be  flexible,  depending 
on  the  situation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Would  it  be  flexible 
short  or  flexible  long? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  would  depend. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  would  depend. 
Then  I  cannot  give  my  colleagues  any 
definite  answer  right  now. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  csdl  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
meets  with  the  agreement  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  I  suggest  that  they  consider  ad- 
journment, with  the  proviso  that  when 
the  measure  under  consideration  be- 
comes the  pending  business  again  tomor- 
row night  at  approximately  5  o'clock,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  be  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  agreeable  to 
me.  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unsoiimous  consent,  the  following 
sidditional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.  3311  AKS  3313 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Ttdings)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be 


21016 

added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3  111  and  S. 
3312.  providing  crime  insurance  to  inner 
city  businesses  and  homeowners. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jacksoh).  Without  objectioi^  it  is  so 
ordered. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  AP^TIOPRIA- 
TION  ACT,  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENOlfZMT  MO.   72* 

Mr.  SCOTT  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  16916) .  maiding  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Ed  icatlon  for 
the  fiscal  jrear  ending  June  3(,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

^The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scoir  when  he 
proposed  the  amendment  apiear  earlier 
in  the  Record  under  the  dppropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    730 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  an  ainendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  hiHi  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  16916),  supra,  which  ^as  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  bej  printed. 

AMKKDKXNT  NO.   731 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  bn  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  16916),  supra,  which  was 


VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON  !  JY  SIXTH 
GRADE  STUDENTS  OF  CANTON 
SCHOOL  INSPIRATION  TOR  PLAY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 

printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMXMT  NO.   645 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  645,  to 
HJl.  16916,  making  appropriations  for 
the  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) .  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    700 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE) ,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  his  name  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  700 
to  S.  3867,  to  assure  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment and  training  to  imemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  to  assist 
States  and  local  communities  in  provid- 
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ing  needed  public  services,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    10 
TOMORROW 


A.M. 


Mr.  KIENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  until  10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  24, 1970,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  recessed  by  the 
Senate  June  23,  1970: 
AcENCT  FOR  International  Development 
Donald  O.  MacDonald,  of  Vermont,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  tbe  Agency 
for  International  Development,  vice  Maurice 
J.  Williams. 

DKPAKTlfXNT    OF    DDTNSS 

Louis  M.  Rousselot,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  new  position. 
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HON.  EDWARD  A. 


OF    MABTLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirrATIVES 


MATZ 


Monday.  June  22,  1970 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Spelker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  make 
arrangements  for  the  varlpus  school 
groups  from  their  districts,  i^hich  come 
to  Washington  usually  during  the  spring 
session.  It  has  been  my  belief  for  some 
time  that  a  visit  to  Washinglton  and  an 
opportunity  to  see  Congres^  In  action 
is  well  worth  a  days  absence  lhx>m  school, 
when  the  students  are  old  eneugh  to  un- 
derstand what  they  are  teeing  and 
hearing. 

Proof  of  the  advantages  of  puch  a  visit 
was  furnished  in  a  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  Donald  M.  MacLean,  tha  teacher  of 
a  sixth  grade  class  at  Canton  Elementary 
School  in  my  district.  Thei^  visit  fur- 
nished the  inspiration  for  a  p  lay.  written 
by  them,  and  presented  at  th  eir  gradua- 
tion exercises. 

The  letter  and  the  play  are  Included 
herewith  and  I  am  sure  they  \  rill  help  the 
Members  to  realize  how  mud  knowledge 
Is  gained  on  these  visits. 

Canton  &  :hool. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Jun  >  16.  1970. 
EowAEO  A.  Garmatz, 

Congress    of   th»    United    State  i.    House    of 
Representative*.   Washingto  i,   D.C. 

Dear  Sn:  It  has  been  a  mo  ;t  rewarding 
pleasure  and  experience  to  have  taken  a  class 
from  Canton  Elementary  Scboo:  230  to  visit 
Congress  and  your  own  office.  '  lie  booklets 
and  the  tour  were  most  appre(  lated  by  all 
students  as  well  as  the  adults  who  super- 
vised the  trip.  My  class  wrote  i  play  after 
they  returned  (June  2)  and  we  did  include 
you  in  it.  Today  my  class  had   their  grad- 


uation exercises  and  the  play  was  a  great 
success.  We  feel  that  you  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  their  thought  and  program. 
Most  every  child  had  one  parent  and  nmny 
children  had  two  p>arents  present.  You  will 
see  in  reading  the  play  that  you  were  Influ- 
ential .  .  .  many  parent*  will  remember  you 
and  the  good  that  only  you  have  done  for 
these  children.  I  do  wish  you  could  have 
been  here  today  to  see  the  results;  they  were 
magnificent.  If  possible,  I  shall  return  next 
year  with  the  hope  of  educating  more  chil- 
dren In  the  fine  way  that  you  offered  .  .  . 
one  that  Is  most  exceptional  and  rewarding. 
AU  children  have  received  the  pictures  and 
they  are  delighted.  Michael  Gapa  ha«  re- 
ceived his  picture  this  morning,  via  my  ad- 
dress since  It  was  remalled  by  you. 

Read  the  play.  Give  a  copy  to  each  of 
thot?  fine  gentlemen  who  assisted  us  on  the 
toiir.  They  were  msirvelous.  The  boys  and 
girls  will  never  forget  this  wonderful  trip  and 
the  literature  and  pictures  they  received.  I 
mtist  say  that  I  am  grateful,  too.  My  wife 
and  I  both  thank  you  most  heartily.  May 
you  have  many  more  years  of  service,  as  long 
as  you  desire,  in  Congress.  CKxl  bless  you.  A 
real  big,  BIG  "thank  you"  to  Miss  Tracey. 
Respectfully, 

Donald  R.  MacLean. 

Plat  bt  Sixth  Grade  of  Canton  Elementary 
School 
Janice.  Mr.  MacLean's  Class  presents  some 
facts  and  skits  on  the  importance  of  Canton 
and  its  activities  in  the  community. 

CHORI7S 

(Margaret,  Janice,  Kathy,  Carmella.  and 
Linda)  AU  verses  suiig  to  the  tune  of  "He's 
Got  the  Whole  World  in  His  Hands";  original 
lyrics  by  Margaret,  Janice,  and  Kathy. 

VERSE     1 

"We've  got  sun  and  rain  on  our  land. 
We've  got  sun  and  rain  on  our  land. 
We've  got  sun  and  rain  on  our  land. 
To  raise  our  crops  on  Canton's  land." 

VERSE     2 

"The  Canton  Railroad  Is  the  best. 
The  Canton  Railroad  is  the  best. 
The  Canton  Railroad  Is  the  best. 
Bringing  products  from  East  to  West." 


"We've  got  the  world's  trade  In  our  port. 
We've  got  the  world's  trade  In  our  port. 
We've  got  the  world's  trade  In  our  port. 
Bananas,  cans,  steel,  and  sugar  In  our  port." 

Daniel  J.  One  hundred  eighty-five  years 
ago  this  August  Captain  John  OlJonnell 
sailed  Into  Baltimore  Town  with  a  cargo  of 
silks,  satins,  tea,  china,  and  other  Oriental 
goods.  The  crew  was  mostly  Chinese,  Malay- 
sian, Japanese,  and  Moors,  natively  dressed. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  trade  with  the  Far 
East  which  became  so  valuable  to  Baltimore. 
From  the  profits,  Captain  O'DonneU  pur- 
chased a  large  plantation  of  two  thousand 
acres  with  three  miles  of  waterfront.  He 
named  this  estate  "Canton"  since  his  cargo 
had  come  from  Canton,  China.  The  land  was 
bouncled  on  the  west  by  Alice  Anne  Street, 
on  the  east  by  Haven  Street,  on  the  North 
by  Fait  Avenue,  and  by  the  waterfront  on  the 
south.  The  name  of  Canton  has  stuck  with 
this  community  ever  since.  The  fame  of  Balti- 
more as  a  world  port  has  never  diminished. 

(Skit.) 

Dannt  K.  Sugar  Is  Imported  through  the 
port  of  Baltimore  In  great  quantities  from 
the  cane  fields  of  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Central  America.  It  is  refined  in  Canton  and 
shipped  out  by  rail. 

Gart.  Canton  Is  famous  for  shipping  goods 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Ocean  steamers 
carry  many  things  such  as  steel  products, 
bananas,  canned  goods,  tea  and  spices,  and 
cars  from  Japan. 

Charles.  Our  merchant  marine  does  a 
great  job  and  Canton  has  a  great  responsibil- 
ity both  in  sending  and  receiving  goods. 

Danny  K.  Look  at  aU  those  cans  made  here 
in  Canton!  They  will  be  used  as  containers 
for  beer,  corn,  tomatoes,  crab  meat,  and 
other  products  made  here. 

Charles.  Our  can  companies  will  always  be 
in  business. 

Gary.  We'll  keep  business  at  the  highest 
record  ever. 

Danny  K.  Lunch  is  over!  Let's  get  back  to 
work.  We  must  get  these  cans  shipped  today. 
That  sure  was  good  coffee  for  lunch. 
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CHORTTS,   VERSE    4 

"We've  got  stores  and  banks  on  the  avenue. 
We've  got  stores  and  banks  on  the  avenue. 
We've  got  stores  and  banks  on  the  avenue. 
We  spend  our  money  and  save  some,  too." 

(Skit.) 

Margaret.  There's  a  sale  at  Epstein's  on 
sweaters  today.  Want  to  go  with  me? 

Katht.  Tes,  maybe  I'll  see  something  I 
want. 

(At  the  store.) 

Catht  C.  May  I  help  you? 

Margaret.  Tes.  do  you  have  sweaters  on 
sale,  size  34? 

Cathy  C.  I  have  some  under  the  counter. 
There,  will  these  be  all  right? 

Margaret.  Aren't  they  lovely?  I'll  take  these 
two  for  $6.99,  please. 

Katht.  I'll  take  this  one.  (to  Margaret) 
Can  we  stop  at  the  bank  on  the  way  back? 

Margaret.  Certainly. 

Cathy  C.  Thank  you  (handing  purchases 
to  the  ladles) . 

Margaret. 

Kathy.  You're  welcome. 

(At  the  bank.) 

Janice.  Is  this  a  deposit  or  a  withdrawal? 

Katht.  I  am  depositing  $45.00  today.  Has 
the  quarterly  Interest  gone  up  yet? 

Janice.  No.  It  begins  July  1st  and  wUl  be 

BTr. 

Kathy.  Thank  you. 

Margaret.  I  paid  my  phone  bill  .  .  .  saved 
some  money,  too. 

Katht.  We  both  spent  some  money  and 
saved  some.  too. 

chorus,  verse  s 
"We've  got  white  marble  steps,  row  houses, 
too. 
We've  got  white  marble  steps,  row  bouses, 

too. 
We've  got  white  marble  steps,  row  bouses, 

too. 
They're  neat,  clean,  spotless — just  for  you." 
(Skit.) 

Katht  S.  (mother)   Kim,  wash  the  steps. 
Those  white  marble  steps  get  dirty  so  quickly. 
Kim  (Joanne) .  All  right.  Mother.  Tliey  will 
be  white  and  shiny  when  I  get  done. 

Katkt  S.  Kelly,  get  the  bucket  and  clean 
the  windows.  We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  be- 
fore father  comes  home. 

Kxllt  (Cathy  C.) .  Yes,  Mother.  But  I  got  a 
ball  game  this  afternoon.  We  are  going  to 
beat  the  Fantastlcs. 

Katkt  S.  You  will  be  done  In  time,  I'm 
sure. 

CHORUS ,    VEK9E    6 

(Later.) 
"We've  got  the  world  famous  beer.  National, 
We've  got  the  world  famous  beer,  National, 
We've  got  the  world  famous  beer,  National, 
We've  got  the  world's  most  famous  beer." 

Thomas  (father) .  Whew!  It  was  hot  In  the 
brewery  today!  I've  got  some  good,  cold  Na- 
tional beer.  I'm  going  to  watch  the  Orioles 
slaughter  the  Indians  on  telivislon  tonight. 
How  was  your  game  today? 

Kelly.  We  won,  dad.  Mother,  May  Kim  atKl 
I  watch  the  little  league?  We  already  had 
supper. 

Katht  S.  Yes,  but  remember  to  be  back 
bome  before  dark. 

KiM  and  Kellt.  O.K.  Mom.  bye! 

chorus.    VERSE    7 

(Next  day.) 
"We've  got  the  best  churches  in  our  land. 
We've  got  the  best  churches  In  our  land. 
We've  got  the  best  -hi-jches  In  our  land. 
We've    got    the    best    chtirches    and    their 
grand." 
(William  and  others.) 

(Same  family  Indicates  their  devotion 
silently  in  their  church.) 

chorus,  verse  8 
"There's    the    lltUe    league    baseball,    we're 

proud  of  it. 
There's    the    little    league    baseball,    we're 
proud  of  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There's   the    IltUe   leagoe   bweball.   we're 

proud  of  it. 
World  famous  OrKdee — Watch  tis  hit  I 

(Skit.) 

William.  Let's  go  boys.  It's  time  for  prac- 
tice. Vince,  get  the  bats  from  my  car. 

ViNCE.  O.K.  Bill.  James,  come  with  me  and 
get  the  balls  and  gloves. 

James.  Hurry  up.  Let's  go. 

William.  Mike,  Get  the  catcher's  equip- 
ment out  of  the  car. 

Mike.  Right!  Mr.  Nickel  is  here  to  umpire 
the  game. 

Robert.  Come  on.  Bring  all  those  bats  over 
here. 

John.  Here  comes  the  coach  for  our  little 
league  team. 

James.  HI,  Mr.  Jim.  How  are  you? 

Jim.  (Dave  B.).  Well,  boys,  U  everyone 
ready  for  the  game? 

Vince.  Joe,  our  bat  boy  is  missing. 

Mike.  Here  he  comes  now.  He  has  the  bat 
we  make  home  runs  with. 

Dave  B.  O.K.  Let's  start  the  game.  Batter 
up. 

(Two  hours  later.) 

Bill.  It  Is  the  bottom  of  the  ninth.  The 
score  Is  tied.  Vince  Is  at  bat.  He  hits  a  "lomer 
and  ....  two  runs  score.  We  win  by  a  score 
of  5  to  3. 

Mike.  Look!  he  Is  here!  Jim  Palmer,  Oriole's 
pitcher. 

Bill.  Let's  ask  him  to  autograph  our  ball. 

Howard.  That  was  a  great  game.  boys. 

Mike.  Would  you  autograph  our  ball? 

Howard.  You  bet  .  .  some  day  you  may  be 
an  Oriole  player. 

William.  And  so  the  American  little  league 
players  go  home  with  their  seventh  win  in 
a  row. 

CHORUS,    VERSE    S 

"We've   got  lots  of  crabs  from  Chesapeake 

Bay. 
We've  got  lots  of  crabs  from  Chesapeake 

Bay, 
We've  got  lots  of  crabs  from  Chesapeake 

Bay, 
They're  the  best,  now,  wouldn't  you  say?" 

VKSSE    10 

"We've    got   Haussner's   restaurant   tq>   the 
street. 
We've   got   Haussner's   restaurant   up   the 

street. 
We've   got   Haussner's   restaurant   up   the 

street, 
It  has  art  to  enjoy,  and  food  to  eat." 

(Skit.) 

LnntA.  Oh,  my,  the  art  Is  so  beautiful. 

Mabcaket.  I  wonder  wbere  these  lovely 
paintings  came  from. 

Darlenx.  Many  of  them  are  from  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  other  European  countries. 

Linda.  Haussner's  art  coUectlon  makes  this 
a  fine  restatirant. 

Katht.  The  food  is  deUdous,  they  say. 
Let's  try  some. 

(Sit  down  at  tables.) 

Janice.  May  I  have  your  order? 

Margaret.  Sour  beef  and  dumplings,  please. 

Kathy.  I'll  have  two  ddlcious  crabcakes, 
and  a  salad. 

Linda.  There  is  nothing  like  a  steak,  me- 
dium rare. 

Janice.  Ill  have  your  order  ready  soon.  Yes, 
Miss?  (to  Darlene)  What  wotild  you  like? 

Darlehs.  ni  take  an  order  of  beef  stroga- 
noff. 

Kathy.  We'U  all  have  a  cocktail,  no  ...  a 
mint  julep,  and  strawberry  pie. 

(Orders  are  served.) 

Kathy.  This  was  a  very  nice  evening.  We 
should  come  here  often,  the  food  is  delicious, 
especially  the  crab  cakes. 

Margaret.  I  love  the  sour  beef  and  dump- 
lings .  .  .  superb. 

DARI.ENE.  I  just  love  the  art  work.  I'll  never 
forget  this  evening. 

Linda.  That  strawberry  pie  Is  so  good.  I'll 
be  back  for  more. 
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All.  We  must  tell  onr  friends. 
Janice.  Thank  you  for  coming,  and  oome 
again.  I'm  glad  you  enjoyed  your  meal. 

CHORUS.   VERSE    1 1 

"We  aU  work  the  hardest  In  our  school. 
We  all  work  the  hardest  in  our  school. 
We  all  work  the  hardest  in  out  school. 
Our  marks  are  the  highest,  yet  they're  cool." 

VERSE    13 

"We  are  known  as  the  smartest,  dont  you 
know? 
We  are  known  as  the  smartest,  don't  you 

know? 
We  are  known  as  the  smartest,  dont  you 
know? 

Cause  we  oome  from  Canton  School  2-3-0." 

(Skit.) 

Teacher  (Stephen).  In  1789  the  first  ten 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  for- 
mally proposed.  They  became  effective  two 
years  later.  We  call  these  amendments 
the  . .  .  Missy,  do  you  know? 

Missy.  They  are  called  the  "BUI  of  Rights." 

Teacher.  What  does  the  first  amendment 
do  for  us? 

Ronnie.  The  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution states  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment guarantees  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
right  to  peaceful  assembly,  and  the  right  to 
petition  the  government  if  wrongfully 
treated.  Without  it  we  would  lose  these  per- 
sonal freedoms. 

Stephen.  That  is  correct.  Which  amend- 
ment states  that  no  officer  of  the  Federal 
government  may  search  a  person's  bome 
without  a  warrant? 

Nancy  C.  "niat  would  be  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  It  protects  us  from  false  arrest 
and  search  and  seizure. 

Stephen.  To  safeguard  our  freedom,  no  one 
may  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  What  does  this, 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  mean  to  us? 

Missy.  A  man's  life  can  not  be  taken  un- 
less he  has  been  legally  found  guilty,  and  an 
innocent  person  can  only  be  tried  once  for  a 
crime,  and  not  a  second  time. 

Stephen.  How  important  are  the  "Bill  of 
Rights"? 

Nancy.  Hie  Bill  of  Rights  guarantee  our 
freedoms  and  liberties  so  that  each  indi- 
vidual wiU  be  iMt)tected.  These  rights  are 
being  discussed  today  in  ttM  civil  rights 
ino\'ement. 

(B^  rings.) 

Stephen.  Your  homework  Is  to  bring  some 
problems  we  can  discuss  that  deal  with  our 
community  and  our  rl^ts.  Perhaps  we  can 
tell  Congressman  Garmatz  of  the  l^ilrd  Dis- 
trict our  problems.  He  represents  Oanton  In 
Washington,  D.C.   Class  dismlased. 

chorus,  verse   is 
"We've  got  Edward  A.  Garmatz  in  Congress 

for  you. 
We've  got  Edward  A.  GarmatE  In  Congress 

for  you. 
We've  got  Edward  A.  Garmatz  in  Congress 

for  you. 
To  express  the  needs  of  Canton  too." 
(Skit.) 

Darlenk.  Mr.  Garmatz,  there  is  a  class 
from  Canton  School  230  here  to  see  you. 

Howarb.  Show  them  Into  my  olBoe.  (Chil- 
dren enter).  Gather  around.  Boys  and  girls. 
This  is  my  office.  I  conduct  so  much  business 
bere.  What  can  I  do  for  you? 

Raymond.  We  have  been  studying  about 
the  Constitution.  We  would  like  to  see  botlx 
houses  of  Congress  in  action. 

Howard.  I  shall  see  that  aU  of  yoa  have  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  and  In  the  House,  tb. 
Barnes  will  take  you  by  subway. 
MacE.  What  is  that  award? 
Howard.  This  award  was  presented  to  me 
by  the  American  Legion.  I  have  many  awards. 
How  do  you  like  the  Seal  of  Maryland? 
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Muu.  That's  neat!  It  is  all 
stones. 

Dajilsne.  Boys  and  girls,  be 
back,  and  get  your  Ixwklets  aft^r 
the  Capttol. 

Mr.  Baxnbs  (John).  This 
girls. 

(Statuary  Hall). 

Mr.    Obexman    (Mike   O). 
me.    boys   and   girls.   This   Is 
Every  state  In  the  Union  has 
of  important  people  placed  herfc 
This  Is  a  statue  of  Charles  Carroll 
ton.  He  was  a  signer  of  the 
Independence. 

John.  Stand  here.  Be  very  qu 

MiKS    G.    Andrew    Jackson 
spot  when  he  was  President.  He 
of  men  discussing  his  :; 
were  standing  way  over  there, 
can  hear  me.    (Words  are 
lauce. ) 

Children.  I  heard  it.  Wow!!! 

Mike  G.  Be  very  quiet  In 

I  The  Senate). 

Raymond.  Senator  Pulbrlgh 
Is  speaking. 

G.\BT  (Sen.  Pulbrlght).  And 
to  vote  that  we  send  planes  to 
the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Another  resolution  Is    ... 

( Children  leave ) . 

HowAKD.    Well,    children 
booklets  .  .  .  Our  Flag.  Our 
ernment  .  .   .  The   Constitut 
.  .  .  How  Our  Laws  Are  Made  . 
story  of  "The  Capitol,  and  a 
places  to  visit."  I  shall  always 
represent   Canton   in  Congress 
Good  bye.  Goodbye  and  thank 

CHORVS.   VERSE    14 

"We've  got  Patterson  Park  Jus 
We've  got  Patterson  Park  Jus 
We've  got  Patterson  Ptu-k  Jus 
It  has  sports,  parades,  and 

(Skit). 

Eva.  After  the  Revolutionary 
Patterson  came  to  Baltimore 
phia.    The    post-war    business 
him   the   richest    man    in 
for  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUtcJn 
clipper  shlpe  went  over  the 
connect   Canton   with   the  wo^ld 
commerce.    His    property    In 
considerable.   He  gave  one  of 
Baltimore,  and  more  was  adde^ 
Patterson    Park    of    today 
High  School,  to  which  many 
Canton  graduate,  was  named 

Pat.  This  Chinese  Tower  Is 
any  I  ever  saw  before. 

Joanne.  My  mother  and  father 
concerts    In   the   summer   to 
favorite  songs  they  used  to  sing 

Pat.  I  think  I  will  go  swlmmlpg 

Carmeixa.  (She  arrives), 
want  to  go  swimming,  too 
ball  game  after  we  cool  off  a  bit 

Joanne.  Ill  treat  you  at  tbi ! 
Pot  Junior  afterwards. 

Joyce.   (Just  arrives).  Hey! 
rade  here  tomorrow.  It  Is 
everyone  in  Canton  will  be  her* 

Pat.    Defender's    Day    is 
cause  we  stopped  the  British 
Baltimore. 

Carmeixa.  And  Francis  Scott 
Star  Spangled  Banner 

Joyce.  It  is  also  an  "I  Am 
Day"   parade,   too.   to  honor 
the  new  citizens  of  our  coun^ 
an  errand.  Ill  see  you  at  the 
row. 

Carmzixa.  Rowan  and  Marti^ 
procession  at  one  o'clock. 

CBoman:  Tsasa  i 
"Wove  got  Defender's  Day.  I'm 
tool 


m  tde  of  colored 


sure  to  oome 
the  tour  of 


^  ay  boys  and 
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around 
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two  statues 

in  Congress. 
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t. 
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but  they 
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so  I  urge  you 
Israel  to  keep 
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Pi 
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.  A  pictorial 

>ooklet  about 

be  happy  to 
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you. 

for  70U. 
for  you. 
for  you. 
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War.  William 

l^om  Philadel- 
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wlhole  world  to 
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children  from 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We've  got  Defender's  Day.  I'm  An  American, 

too! 
"We've  got  Defender's  Day,  I'm  An  American, 

too! 
"We  all  Join  in  and  parade  for  you." 

Pat.  Look  at  those  floats ! 

Joanne.  That  drill  team  Is  grand! 

Carmella.  There  is  the  best  band  in  the 
land! 

Joyce.  I  love  a  parade.  Patterson  has  the 
best. 

(All    children,    spectators,    etc.    leave    the 
stage  with  their  small  American  flags  flying.) 

Song:   You're  a  Grand  Old  Flag  .      .  sung 
as  children  take  their  seats.  Finale. 


June  23,  1970 


TIME  FOR  DECISION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  faced 
with  the  present  Mideast  crisis  I  feel 
that  it  behooves  all  Members  to  pause 
and  think  about  our  present  policies  and 
programs  with  regard  to  this  part  of 
the  world.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  Prof.  Nadav 
Safran.  professor  of  government  and 
associate  of  the  Center  for  Middle  East 
Studies  at  Harvard  University,  made  a 
very  significant  statement  on  this  ques- 
tion, one  that  has  caused  much  discus- 
sion. I  commend  his  statement  of  May  14, 
1970,  which  I  thought  was  particularly 
topical  and  meaningful  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Time  for  Decision  in  the  Middle  East 
(By  Nadav  Safran) 

The  commitment  of  Soviet  pilots  and  air 
defense  personnel  to  the  ongoing  limited  war 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  has  given  a  new, 
possibly  fateful,  twist  to  the  Middle  East 
crisis,  and  has  once  more  imposed  on  the 
United  States  the  necessity  to  make  new, 
critical  decisions. 

I  do  not  know  what  these  decisions  will  be. 
But  I  know  of  one  current  of  advice  being 
offered  to  the  Administration  which,  if 
adopted,  would  have  disastrous  consequences 
for  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  for 
American  Interests  in  the  area,  and  for  Israel 
and  American-Israeli  relations.  This  advice 
does  not  spring  from  any  malevolent  inten- 
tion. Worse  than  that,  it  springs  from  a  very 
poor  and  simplistic  understanding  of  the 
situation. 

I  would  like  to  use  this  erroneous  view  as  a 
take-off  point  for  my  own  alternative  analysis 
and  conclusions.  Now  the  erroneous  view  I 
am  speaking  of  starts  with  four  simple 
premises: 

1 .  That  the  Soviet  Union  has  gained  and  is 
gaining  greatly  from  the  persisting  Middle 
East  crisis,  and  is  therefore  not  interested  in 
a  settlement; 

2.  That  Egypt,  the  key  Arab  counrty,  will 
never  agree  to  make  peace  with  Israel,  and 
that  pressure  on  It  to  do  so  would  only  cause 
it  to  turn  in  upon  itself  and  produce  chaos 
which  would  bring  great  danger  to  the  entire 
area: 

3.  That  Israel  has  been  getting  more  and 
more  extremist  in  its  aspirations  and  inflexi- 
ble in  Its  poeture  as  a  result  of  its  military 
strength  and  its  Immunity  to  outside  pres- 
sure, made  possible  In  a  decisive  measure  by 
the  diplomatic  and  material  support  of  the 
United  States; 


4.  And  that  the  United  States  has  been 
losing  greatly  and  steadily  from  the  per- 
sistence of  the  conflict  and  from  its  support 
of  Israel. 

From  these  premises,  the  upholders  of  the 
view  under  discussion  draw  the  genereU  con- 
clusion that  the  United  States  should  do  Its 
utmost  to  terminate  the  conflict,  which  they 
allege,  so  beneflts  the  Russians  and  so  harms 
the  United  States,  by  applying  every  possible 
pressure  on  Israel  to  accept  a  settlement  that 
does  not  Include  the  formal  peace  which 
Israel  insists  upon,  and  which  the  Arab 
countries  will  not  grant.  With  regard  to  the 
particular  issue  raised  by  the  commitment  of 
Soviet  pilots  and  personnel,  these  people 
caution  the  United  States  against  providing 
arms  to  Israel  in  response  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  derived  from  their  premises:  Giving 
arms  to  Israel,  they  say,  would  further  an- 
tagonize the  Arabs  and  drive  them  further 
into  the  arms  of  the  Soviet  Union;  it  would 
encourage  Israel  to  continue  in  Its  intran- 
sigence; and  It  would  prolong  the  conflict 
uselessly.  What  the  United  States  should  do. 
'  they  add.  Is  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
situation  in  which  Israel  is  in  a  relatively 
weak  and  therefore  presumably  more  amen- 
able position  in  order  to  press  it  to  accept  a 
settlement  that  does  not  include  peace. 

When  faced  with  such  an  analysis,  one  is 
very  tempted  to  respond  Immediately  with 
ad  hominem  attacks,  with  criticisms  of  par- 
ticular points,  or  with  bold  counterasser- 
tions.  This  temptation  must  be  resisted  be- 
cause it  sidetracks  attention  from  the  fun- 
damental weakness  of  the  argument,  which 
is  in  its  basic  approach.  T>  Is  approach  Is 
linear  and  simplistic;  whereas  the  facts  to 
which  it  addresses  Itself  are  dialectical  and 
complex.  In  simple  words,  there  is  an  "on  the 
other  hand"  to  each  one  of  its  basic  premises, 
which  If  properly  weighed.  In  the  end  pro- 
duces a  totally  different  picture.  Let  us  go 
back  over  these  premises  and  note  those 
"other  hands." 

1.  That  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  making 
gains  In  the  Middle  East  as  a  result  of  the 
crisis — This  is  true.  It  has  entrenched  itself 
more  deeply  In  Egypt.  Syria  and  Iraq  since 
1967,  and  it  has  gained  an  entry  into  the 
Sudan  as  a  result  of  a  coup  d'etat  that  took 
place  there  a  year  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  position  has 
also  suffered  a  great  deal  as  a  result  of  the 
crisis: 

First  of  all.  the  Suez  Canal  has  been  closed 
since  1967,  Just  when  the  Soviet  Union  was 
getting  ready  to  assert  itself  as  a  global  power 
with  the  help  of  a  very  substantial  merchant 
marine  and  navy  developed  for  that  specific 
purpose  In  recent  years.  The  closure  of  the 
Canal  lias  frxistrated  Soviet  plans  by  barring 
to  them  the  main  access  route  from  their 
bases  in  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Third  World 
through  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Secondly  and  by  the  same  token,  the  foot- 
holds which  the  Soviets  had  gained  in  Yemen, 
South  Yemen  and  In  Somalia  at  the  southern 
gateway  of  the  Red  Sea  became  useless  and 
had  to  be  abandoned  because  the  northern 
gateway  was  closed. 

Thirdly.  Nasser's  militant  pan-Arab  drive 
which  had  served  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Soviet  Influence  in  the  area,  was 
checked,  and  in  the  case  of  Yemen  reversed, 
as  a  result  of  Nasser's  defeat  in  the  1967  war 
and  his  inability  to  recover  his  lost  territories. 

Fourthly,  Soviet  credibility  and  reliability 
as  an  ally  suffered  considerable  damage  in 
Arab  eyes  as  a  result  of  the  failure  to  save 
the  Arabs  from  defeat  and  failure  to  save 
them  from  some  of  the  consequences  of  de- 
feat. This  Is  particularly  true  of  Algeria, 
whose  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
cooled  a  great  deal  since  1967. 

Fifthly,  the  assumption  of  the  btirden  of 
rearming  the  Arab  countries  and  supporting 
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their  economies  has  cost  the  Soviet  Union 
several  billion  rubles  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  In  addition  to  forfeiting  much  of  the 
pre-war  investment.  This  cost  oonstitutes  a 
substantial  drain  of  reeonrces  even  for  tb« 
Soviet  Union,  especially  since  it  has  not  been 
doing  so  well  economicaUy  in  recent  years. 
At  the  very  least,  the  absorption  of  these 
resources  In  the  Middle  East  pre-empted  their 
use  to  extend  Soviet  influence  elsewhere. 

Last  but  far  from  least,  the  1967  defeat 
shook  the  foundations  of  the  Arab  regimes 
on  which  the  Soviet  position  in  the  Middle 
East  rests,  and  left  them  more  vulnerable 
than  ever  to  sudden  collapse  as  a  result  of 
the  kind  of  pressures  that  are  inherent  in 
a  continuing  confrontation  with  Israel.  To 
antlclpwte  a  little.  It  was  precisely  the  fear 
that  Nasser  might  collapse  as  a  result  of  the 
Isrnell  response  to  Ills  war  of  attrition  that 
impelled  the  Russians  to  come  in  with  their 
missiles  and  pilots. 

If  all  this  Is  true — if  it  Is  true  that  the 
position  in  which  the  Soviets  have  found 
themselves  since  the  war  Involves  Important 
advantages  but  even  more  important  disad- 
vantagee.  It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that 
In  principle  the  Soviets  have  absolutely  no 
interest  in  a  settlement.  The  contrary  conclu- 
sion is  more  appropriate  and  flnds  confirma- 
tion In  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  had  actually 
engaged  for  over  a  year  before  their  recent 
move  in  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
aimed  at  reaching  a  settlement.  The  prob- 
lem haa  been  that  the  Soviets  have  not 
dared  to  move  ahead  of  the  Egyptian  posi- 
tion, or  to  p>ersuade  Nasser  himself  to  move 
forward  and  accept  the  principle  of  peace, 
which  is  the  key  to  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  assumption, 
that  no  Egyptian  leader  could  afford  to  make 
peace  with  Israel.  I  cannot  help  but  observe 
here  the  attempts  to  explain  the  Arab  at- 
titude In  terms  of  "the  Arab  mentality"  Is 
the  refuge  of  people  who  will  not  or  cannot 
examine  the  facts.  It  is  true  that  Nasser 
has  been  obdurate  In  his  rejection  of  the 
principle  of  formal  peace;  but  It  is  no  less 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  has  come 
a  long  way  in  his  position  vis-a-vis  Israel — 
from  insisting  on  Its  destruction  as  the  only 
goal  and  on  belligerency  as  the  only  Interim 
relationship,  to  renouncing  that  goal  pub- 
licly, being  willing  to  accept  Israel's  exist- 
ence de  facto,  to  terminate  belligerence,  rec- 
ognize Its  frontiers,  agree  to  free  navigation 
through  the  Suez  Canal  as  well  as  the  Oulf 
of  Aquaba  and  so  on.  I  mention  all  this  not 
in  order  to  suggest  that  It  is  enough  and 
not  to  make  the  points  that  Nasser  is  reason- 
able, but  In  order  to  point  out  that  Nasser 
is  rational  and  has  acted  rationally  in  ttae 
sense  of  matching  ends  and  means  and  re- 
sponding to  the  realities  of  the  situation.  If 
he  has  not  so  far  taken  the  extra  step  of 
being  ready  to  contemplate  firm  and  bind- 
ing peace.  It  is  evidently.  In  view  of  this 
record,  not  because  of  emotional  obsession 
but  because  the  pressures  working  on  him 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  compel  him  to 
take  that  additional  step.  This  does  not. 
however,  preclude  that  they  might  do  so 
In  the  future.  Much  will  depend  on  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States. 

The  third  assumption  concerning  Israel's 
getting  txjugher  Is  In  part  correct.  However, 
like  the  other  assumptions  It  tells  only  half 
the  story  and  tells  It  too  simply.  The  tough- 
ness of  Israel  and  Its  relative  Inflexibility 
are  products  of  the  national  consensus  that 
has  peace  as  its  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor. But  on  top  of  this  denominator,  there 
Is  a  wide  variety  of  views  and  forces  which 
have  been  prevented  from  asserting  them- 
selves by  the  fact  that  the  denominator 
Itself  has  never  been  met.  Let  a  concrete 
prospect  of  peace  be  presented  to  Israel,  and 
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the  national  consensus  would  certainly  break 
up,  bringing  down,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
national  coalition  government  based  on  it, 
and  opening  up  the  entire  political  system. 
The  so-called  "Ooldmann  Affair"  and  the 
agitation  it  caused  In  Israel  when  nothing 
more  than  the  shadow  of  a  shadow  ot  a 
pfospect  for  peace  was  involved  is  very  slg- 
niflcant  in  this  respect.  Now,  whether  a 
break-up  of  the  national  coalition  and  the 
reformation  of  the  political  parties  would 
produce  a  simple  majority  that  would  fa- 
vor peace  without  significant  territorial 
changes  from  the  pre-war  lines  is  difficult 
to  oe  certain  about.  My  own  Judgment  is 
that  such  a  majority  would  emerge. 

The  fourth  and  final  assumption  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  has  been  losing 
a  great  deal  as  a  result  o.'  the  present  sit- 
uation is  true  also  to  some  extent.  But  there 
is  also  an  Impressive  ledger  on  the  credit 
side  and  this  produces  quite  a  different  net 
balance.  On  the  debit  side,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  general  loss  of  American  popu- 
larity throughout  the  Arab  world;  but  popu- 
larity is  un  extremely  soft  and  unstable  cur- 
rency in  international  relations  and  should 
not  be  confu&ed,  as  is  often  done,  with  in- 
fluence. Moreover,  Influence  and  popularity 
are  not  necessarily  always  directly  correlated : 
In  fact,  a  power  may  be  unpopular  because  it 
can  exercise  a  great  deal  of  influence.  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  Influeuoe  can  be 
defined  as  a  heightened  probability  that 
others  should  act  as  we  wish  them  to.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  Indeed  has  been  the  case  with 
Egypt  since  1967.  There  has  l>een  a  loss  of 
popularity  but  a  gain  in  Infiuence.  With 
Syria  and  Iraq,  the  United  States  has  had 
no  Influence  to  begin  with  and  therefore  has 
lost  nothing  since  1967. 

Continuing  on  the  debit  side,  there  Is  un- 
doubtedly a  loss  to  the  United  States  In  the 
weakening  of  the  stability  of  Jordan  and 
Lebanon  as  a  result  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, which,  if  it  continues,  may  well  bring 
about  the  collapse  of  the  regime  in  either 
or  lx>th  of  these  countries. 

People  who  hold  the  view  I  am  debating 
would  add  the  Sudan  and  Libya  to  the  debit 
list.  I  would  not  dispute  that  the  United 
States  i>osition  was  somewhat  weakened  by 
the  coups  that  took  place  In  these  coun- 
tries, but  I  would  doubt  that  the  damage 
should  be  attributed  to  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
frontation. 

In  any  case,  let  us  note  that  the  American 
Interest  in  tlie  Sudan  had  been  very  slight 
to  begin  with  and  that  the  loss  for  the 
United  States  in  Libya  was  restricted  and 
did  not  amount  to  any  automatic  gain  for 
the  Soviets.  Th&re  was  no  attack  on  the 
position  of  the  American  oil  companies  In 
Libya  and  the  United  States  was  eased  out 
Qi  WbeelUB  air  base  rather  than  being 
thrown  out  l>y  flat,  a  mere  few  months  be- 
fore the  lease  on  the  base  was  to  have  ex- 
pired anyway.  At  the  same  time,  the  new 
Libyan  government  did  not  turn  to  the  Sovi- 
ets for  arms  and  advisers,  according  to  the 
pattern  of  radical  coups,  but  turned  In- 
stead to  Prance  for  help.  Tbls  was  done  at 
the  behest  of  Nasser  himnelf  for  a  very 
interesting  reason : 

By  refraining  from  using  the  club  against 
the  United  States  that  fell  Into  his  hands 
when  the  young  Libyan  officers  solicited  bis 
advice,  Nasser  hoped  to  dissuade  this  coun- 
try from  responding  favorably  to  Israel's  then 
outstanding  request  for  arms.  Here  is  a  dra- 
matic illustration  of  the  point  I  made  a  mo- 
ment ago  about  the  difference  between  pop- 
ularity and  influence.  Here  the  Egyptian  fear 
ttiat  the  United  States  might  respond  by 
giving  arms  to  Israel  compelled  Nasser  to  act 
in  a  way  desired  by  the  United  States,  even 
though  giving  arms  to  Israel  has  'been  a  thing 
which  had  made  the  United  States  unpopu- 
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lar.  You  see  loss  of  popularity,  on  the  one 
hand,  accompanied  by  increase  in  influence 
on  a  crucial  Issue  on  the  other,  Nasser  real- 
izing that  it  was  dangerous  lor  him  to  Inter- 
fere with  vital  American  Interests. 

On  the  credit  side,  there  is  a  list  of  gains 
which  Is  none  the  less  impressive  for  being 
mostly  the  obverse  of  the  Soviet  and  Egyptian 
losses.  There  Is  the  Trustration  of  the  Soviet 
global  strategy  based  on  the  Suez-Indian 
Ocean  route;  there  is  the  pinning  down  of 
large  Soviet  resources  in  the  effort  to  support 
shaky  allies;  there  Is  the  removal  of  the  Nas- 
serite  anti-American  pressure  on  regimes 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  People  forget, 
for  example,  that  for  five  years  before  1967 
Egyptian  troops  had  been  fighting  In  Yemen 
with  the  explicitly  proclaimed  aim  of  over- 
throwing the  so  called  "reactionary"  regimes 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Including  the  oll-rlch  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait;  and  that  for  five  years  the  'United 
States  had  used  largesse  and  pressure  to  per- 
suade Nasser  to  desist,  without  success.  To- 
day, as  a  result  of  the  post-1967  situation,  the 
proud  revolutionary  of  yore,  who  would  over- 
throw all  the  reactionary  regimes,  is  now 
eating  from  the  hands  of  these  regimes. 

Altogether,  then,  our  examination  of  the 
four  premises  about  the  position  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  lour  principal  actors  in  the 
present  situation  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  mul- 
tiple tug  of  war  in  which  the  United  States 
is  relatively  better  placed  to  accomplish  Its 
alms  than  its  opponents  are  to  accomplish 
theirs.  Our  analysis,  therefore,  leads  us  to 
reject  the  panicky  view  that  peace  cannot  be 
achieved,  without,  however,  carrying  us  to 
the  eq-ially  fallacious  suggestion  that  peace 
Is  easily  attainable  or  is  around  the  comer. 

There  Is  a  situation  in  which  there  is  a 
set  of  opposing  forces  at  work.  The  task  of 
the  United  Slates  Is  to  try  to  manipulate 
these  forces  in  such  a  way  as  to  enhance 
those  that  tend  to  favor  peace  and  to  check 
those  that  tend  to  opp>ose  it.  The  guiding 
strategy  should  be  to  maintain  a  situation  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  and  Egypt  can  find 
no  relief  from  the  pressures  under  which 
they  are  and  no  outlet  from  the  crisis  except 
by  taking  the  extra  step  of  agreeing  to  peace. 
Once  they  do  that,  the  United  States  can 
use  this  agreement  to  prod  the  Israel  lead- 
ers to  break  up  the  national  coalition  gov- 
ernment in  Israel  and  bring  alx>ut  a  politi- 
cal reshuffle  that  would  hopefully  produce 
a  simple  majority  in  favor  of  a  peace  of 
reconciliation. 

The  specific  application  of  this  approach 
to  the  particular  issue  of  the  commitment 
of  Soviet  pilots  to  the  Arab-Israeli  confronta- 
tion requires  a  few  preliminary  remarks: 
In  the  latter  part  of  1969,  Nasser  had  de- 
clared the  cease-fire  dead  and  launched  a 
war  attrition  against  Israel  with  a  view  to 
forcing  it  to  accept  a  settlement  of  the  crisis 
on  Egyptian  terms — that  is  to  say  on  terms 
that  rejected  peace,  negotiations,  and  recog- 
nition. Nasser's  strategy  in  that  war  con- 
sisted of  taking  advantage  of  the  Immense 
Egyptian  numerical  superiority  In  manpower 
and  artillery  on  the  Canal  front  to  launch 
continuous  massive  artUlery  bombardments 
and  frequent  commando  raids.  The  idea  was 
to  Inflict  heavy  losses  of  personnel  on  Israel 
which  would  sap  its  will  to  fight,  and  force 
it  to  mobilise  larger  and  larger  segments  of 
Its  reserves,  which  would  undermine  its  econ- 
omy and  its  capacity  to  continue  the  war. 

After  sufiering  considerable  damage.  Israel 
devised  an  effect! \-e  response  by  using  its 
superiority  in  air  power  to  foU  Nasser's  su- 
periority in  manpo«-er  and  artiUery.  It 
started  by  systematioally  destroying  Egypt's 
air  defense  system  with  air  attacks  and 
radar-Jamming  devices;  proceeded  with  siu-- 
prlse  airborne  and  seaborne  oommando  at- 
tacks everywhere  behind  the  Egyptian  front, 
thus  forcing  Nasser  to  disperse  his  forces  all 
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over  Egypt  to  meet  possible 
finally  it  went  on  to  attaclc  bis 
dispersed  forces  to  inflict  maxii 
and  force  Nasser  to  agree  to  tbe 
of  the  ce«ise-flre.  The  operation 
well  that  it  turned  the  tables 
ser  completely:  It  was  Egypt,  w 
Jected  to  a  war  of  attrition— 
of   equipment   go   up   In   smoke 
hemorrhage  of  casualties,  and  hail 
of  Its  forces  shaken. 

Unable  to  react  himself 
the  Russians  and  asked  them 
situation  or  else  face  the  risk 
of   his   regime   on    which    their 
Egypt   and   In   the   whole   regioi 
Russians  responded  by  rushing 
and  equipment  to  meet  the 
quickly  emplaced  at  strategtic 
land   Egypt   SAM-3  niisslles  anc 
Russian  pilots  to  provide  a  flrsi 
fense  for  the  missiles  from  the 
slan  troops  to  protect  them 
airborne  commando  attack.  So 
slan  pilots  have  not  intervened 
rsell  planes  operating  In  tbe  in 
cinlty  of  the  Canal  front:  but  th< 
to  give  up  almost  entirely  their 
into  tbe  mainland. 

As  soon  as  Nasser  felt  his 
secure  under  Russian  protection  , 
trated  once  again  all  his  own  a 
most  of  his  ground  forces  on  th« 
and  resumed  tbe  war  of  attrlt 
ready   visible   effect.   This   fact 
sense  of  the  simple  argument 
slan  move  is  defensive  and  it 
not  call  for  an  American  respon  « 
defensive  in  intent  but  it  has  - 
sequences — and  both  of  these 
be  kept  in  mind  in  thinking  c 
response. 

Taking  these  facts  against  th 
of  the  position  of  the  Soviets 
Uons  with  Egypt,  we  get  the  f- 
picture,  which  we  may  present 
a  scenario:  After  nearly  a  year 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
on    a    settlement    that    avoided 
Soviets,  mindful  of  their  Intere^ 
Middle  East  as  well  as  of  the 
their  positions  In  tbe  area 
that  perhaps  the  time  has 
take  the  next  step  and  agree 
though  without  territorial  ch 
concerned  only  with  his  own 
aims  In  the  region  and  mindful 
slans  have  no  alternative  to  him 
suggestion  and  wants  to  keep 
change  the  situation  by  oonf 
pressure  and  diplomatic  mane 

The  Soviets,  unable  to  apply 
Nasser  for  fear  of   breaking  tt 
which  they  are  sitting,  let  him 
ser  launches  the  war  of  attr 
selt  into   trouble  and   turns 
for   help.   The  Soviets,   fearing 
are  compelled  to  take  a  critical 
mlttmg    their   personnel   to    C 
Egypt's  mainland.  Nasser,  hav 
in  using  his  weakness  to  suck 
now  takes  advantage  of  the  a< 
in  order  to  resume  his  war  of 
Soviets,    having   accomplished 
purpose  of  saving  Nasser  from 
stand  at  tbe  crossroads  and 
ser '8  pressure  appears  to  be 
might  throw   their   whole   wei 
continuation   of   his    campai 
pressure  and  diplomatic 
ser's  pressures  appear  to  fail, 
in   a  better  poslUon  to 
after   having   tried   everything 
there    Is   no   escape   from 
step  and  agreeing  to  genuine 
Whether  Nasser's  pressure 
successful  or  not  will  depend 
measure  on  how  the  United  ~ 
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If  the  United  States  responds  to  the  pres- 
ent situation  by  providing  arms  to  Israel  and 
reiterating  Its  commitment  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  In  the  area — which  In  effect 
means  Its  opposition  to  any  attempt  to  alter 
the  situation  by  force  and  to  Insist  that 
the  only  way  to  alter  the  situation  Is  through 
peace — then  1)  Nasser's  offensive  would  b« 
effectively  checked.  2)  his  pressure  will  be 
seen  to  have  failed.  3)  the  Russian  Inter- 
vention win  be  kept  within  the  present  lim- 
its, 4)  and  the  Soviets  will  be  able  to  reas- 
sert their  argument  to  Nasser  that  peace 
Is  the  only  outlet  for  him.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  equivocates  on  the 
supply  of  arms  or.  much  worse.  If  It  should 
choose  this  time  to  urge  upon  Israel  a  set- 
tlement that  does  not  meet  the  minimal  de- 
mand of  peace,  then  even  If  the  Israelis 
should  resjxjnd  successfully  with  the  arms 
they  already  have,  this  will  be  a  sign  that 
Nasser's  strategy  Is  succeeding,  that  it  is  de- 
taching the  United  States  from  Israel,  and 
that  the  Soviets  could  therefore  contemplate 
further  steps  to  Intensify  the  pressures  to 
overcome  Israel's  predictable  resistance. 

One  alternative  would  frankly  envisage  the 
continuation  of  a  struggle  In  which  the  odds 
are  favorable  to  the  Umted  States  and  which 
keeps  the  prospects  of  an  eventual  peace 
open.  The  other  would  immediately  fore- 
close such  prospects  Indefinitely  and  would 
set  things  on  a  turbulent  course  whose  out- 
come God  only  knows. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22. 1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  pre- 
trial detention  was  first  proposed  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  we  in  the  Congress 
who  have  supported  the  reasonable  and 
judicious  application  of  that  principle 
have  heard  much  debate  on  the  subject 

In  passing  on  any  law,  a  legislator 
must  realize  that  no  matter  how  well 
conceived  any  measure  is,  it  can  be 
abused  after  it  becomes  law. 

In  considering  proposals  for  pretrial 
detention,  much  of  the  debate  has  been 
helpful  in  providing  necessary  safeguards 
against  possible  abuse. 

Overriding  the  reasonable  debate  is  the 
consideration  for  providing  protections 
and  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens and  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Someone  once  defined  fanaticism  as 
"redoubling  your  efforts  when  you  have 
lost  sight  of  your  goals." 

In  the  case  of  some  who  argue  against 
pretrial  detention,  that  definition  surely 
applies.  They  have  lost  sight  of  the  goal 
of  this  legislation — the  welfare  of  the 
law-abiding  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

We  are  committed  to  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  innocent.  Pretrial  de- 
tention as  proposed  does  just  that.  It 
gives  the  people  of  the  Capital  City  the 
right  to  pursue  their  lives  without  fear 
of  violence  from  a  relative  few  already 
charged  with  perpetrating  crimes  against 
the  public. 

Last  week,  much  of  the  rhetoric  was 
cut  short  by  a  tragic  event — a  shoot-out 


between  a  District  policeman  and  an 
armed  robbery  suspect. 

The  violence,  which  left  the  suspect 
dead  and  the  young  police  officer  seri- 
ously wounded,  In  the  most  vivid  terms 
imaginable,  those  of  life  and  death,  has 
illustrated  the  need  for  pretrial  preven- 
tive detention. 

The  robbery  suspect  had  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  streets  under 
bail  for  a  successive  series  of  offenses 
involving  violence. 

The  details  of  the  dead  man's  record 
and  a  plea  for  sensible  use  of  preventive 
detention  are  spelled  out  in  a  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  appearing  in  the  Sun- 
day. June  21,  edition.  I  commend  the 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  the  other  body. 
It  follows: 

Crime  Control:  A  Case  Histort  of  What 
Is  Wrong 
"A  Washington  policeman  shot  and  killed 
a  fleeing  robbery  suspect  at  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue and  K  Street  NW,"  the  story  on  Fridays 
front  page  began,  adding  that  the  officer  bad 
himself  been  shot  twice  by  the  suspect,  ac- 
cording to  the  police.  That  was  all  that  could 
be  said  in  one  paragraph,  In  a  straightfor- 
ward news  account,  and  it  Is  not  until  you 
examine  the  background  of  the  dead  man 
that  the  event  becomes  something  more  than 
a  shoot-out  between  a  policeman  and  a  sus- 
pect— bcomes.  in  fact,  almost  a  model  of 
what  is  wrong  about  our  system  of  crime 
control.  For  the  fact  is  that  Franklin  E. 
Moyler  was  more  than  a  "suspect";  he  was. 
from  all  the  evidence,  a  hardened  criminal. 
at  liberty  on  a  very  small  bond  and  awaiting 
trial  for  two  previous  offenses  involving  use 
of  a  dangerous  weapon.  In  1965  he  was  found 
guilty  of  robbery  and  assault  on  an  officer 
and  was  imprisoned  for  nearly  two  years. 
After  his  release,  he  was  charged  with  as- 
sault on  several  occasions.  Last  January  he 
was  accused  of  four  offenses  Including  as- 
sault with  a  dangerous  weapon,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  freedom  when  he  put 
up  one-tenth  of  a  91.600  bond  In  cash.  On 
June  1  he  was  arrested  again  on  charges  of 
robbery  and  carrying  a  dangerous  weapon, 
and  this  time  a  bonding  company  put  up  the 
>2.000  required  for  his  release. 

This  is  a  record  which  calls  Into  question 
almost  every  aspect  of  our  approach  to  crime 
and  criminals  and  criminal  suspects — the  ef- 
ficacy of  correctional  institutions  and  of  re- 
habilitation programs  for  convicted  crimi- 
nals; the  speed,  or  shocking  lack  of  It,  with 
which  accused  persons  are  brought  to  Jus- 
tice; and.  finally,  the  hard  question  of  how 
to  protect  the  public  from  people  with  de- 
monstrably dangerous  criminal  tendencies 
who  are  set  free  for  prolonged  periods  while 
awaiting  trial.  It  is  impossible  to  say  pre- 
cisely what  might  have  been  done  to  re- 
habilitate Moyler  over  the  past  five  years 
even  If  the  most  advanced  techniques  had 
been  available — except  that  it  would  have 
been  worth  a  try.  It  Is  also  impossible  to 
know  what  would  have  been  the  Judgment 
If  he  had  been  brought  speedily  to  trial;  he 
might  well  had  been  found  Innocent  of  the 
several  crimes  of  which  he  stood  accused,  and 
released  each  time. 

What  seems  Inescapable,  however,  is  that 
he  would  not  have  been  at  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue and  K  Street  NW  last  Thursday  with  gun 
at  band,  as  the  police  say  he  was.  If  he  bad 
been  detained  or  even  subjected  to  close  and 
continuing  supervision  after  his  arrest  on 
June  1  and  until  he  could  be  tried — under  a 
greatly  accelerated  and  reformed  Judicial 
process.  And  some  such  precaution  for  the 
sake  of  public  security  would  have  been  jus- 
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tlfled  by  the  known  facts  in  this  case.  In  our 
view.  The  record  suggested  a  pattern  of  crim- 
inal activity  Involving  acute  dangers  to  the 
community.  The  ball  agency  was  apparently 
concerned  about  that  risk.  It  recommended 
that  he  be  required  to  get  a  Job  in  January, 
and  that  he  be  placed  in  someone  else's  cus- 
tody in  June,  but  the  Judge  Ignored  both 
conditions  of  release. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  the  present  law 
is  ihat  It  makes  no  allowance  for  restraints 
designed  to  protect  the  community,  except 
in  capital  cases.  The  conditions  of  release 
specified  In  the  act  are  supposed  to  be  used 
only  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  appear- 
ance of  the  defendant  at  the  time  of  his  trial. 
We  think  Judges  should  also  have  discretion 
to  use  conditional  release  and  monetary  bail 
where  necessary  to  protect  the  community 
and  that  in  some  cases,  involving  extraordi- 
nary risks,  preventive  detention  for  a  limited 
period  would  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  If 
preventive  detention  had  been  used  In  this 
case.  It  might  have  saved  the  life  of  the  ac- 
cused and  prevented  suffering  and  danger  of 
death  for  a  conscientious  policeman. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  sought  to  cast  too  broad  a  net.  In  some 
wide  categories  of  cases  It  would  allow  pre- 
ventive detention  to  become  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  carefully  tailored  to  de- 
fendants with  records  of  violence.  ball-Jump- 
ing or  other  conduct  that  may  menace  the 
public.  The  District  crime  bill  now  in  con- 
ference between  the  Senate  and  House  ought 
to  be  revised  so  that  It  would  give  the  courts 
new  resources  in  dealing  with  known  crimi- 
nals of  Moyler's  type,  without  making  de- 
tention before  trial  almost  a  general  rule  in 
aerlous  cases. 

In  light  of  that  tragic  shooting  and  the 
reaction  in  the  wake  of  the  event,  testi- 
mony given  last  Thursday  before  a  Sen- 
ate Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
hearing  by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
George  L.  Hart,  Jr.,  has  even  greater 
Impact. 

Judge  Hart,  who  chaired  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  study 
the  operation  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966,  cites  14  specific  examples  of  in- 
stances where  persons  charged  with 
serious  crimes  committed  subsequent 
crimes  while  on  bail  awaiting  trial. 

Judge  Hart's  statement  deserves  the 
greatest  attention  since  it  adds  consider- 
able weight  to  the  point  of  view  that  pre- 
trial detention  is  in  the  interests  of 
orderly  administration  of  justice  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  common  welfare  of  the 
community. 

The  judge,  who  has  been  sitting  on  the 
Federal  bench  in  the  District  for  10  years 
is  certainly  well  qualified  to  draw  con- 
clusions about  the  need  for  pretrial  de- 
tention. 

I  insert  Judge  Hart's  testimony  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  its  entirety  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  but  most  especially 
to  Members  in  the  other  body. 

Statement  or  George  L.  Hart,  Jr. 
On  January  21,  1969,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  appearing  before  this  Subcommittee  and 
testifying  concerning  the  operation  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  of  1966.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Chairman 
and  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  for 
the  privilege  of  again  appearing  before  your 
Subcommittee,  by  Invitation,  to  testify  with 
regard  to  certain  proposed  changes  In  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  November,  1967,  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Judicial  Council  of  the  District  of  Colxmibia 
appointed  a  committee  of  11  to  study  the 
operation  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  had  the  honor 
to  be   the  Chairman  of   that  Committee. 

The  first  Report  of  the  above-named  Com- 
mittee was  made  to  the  Judicial  Council  of 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  In  May.  1968.  In  my 
appearance  before  you  on  January  21,  1969. 
I  reported  at  some  length  on  the  findings 
of  the  Committee  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  through  May,  1969.  and  of 
numerous  recommendations  and  actions 
taken  by  the  Committee  designed  to  Improve 
the  operation  of  the  Act  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  view  of  the  ftwt  that  the  testi- 
mony which  I  gave  In  January.  1969,  has 
been  printed  In  full  for  use  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
cover  the  matters  testified  to  In  January, 
1969.  but  will  limit  my  remarks  to  findings 
of  the  Committee  since  that  time  and,  In 
particular,  to  Its  findings  relating  to  matters 
covered  in  S.  2600. 

One  of  the  amendments  to  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  proposed  In  S.  2600  provides  that  a  Judi- 
cial officer  In  determining  conditions  of  re- 
lease may  consider  and  take  Into  account 
"the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity." At  the  present  time  a  Judicial  offi- 
cer may  not  consider  the  dangerousness  of  a 
person  to  the  community  In  fixing  conditions 
of  release.  Under  the  present  law  the  Judicial 
officer  can  only  fix  conditions  of  release  de- 
signed to  assure  the  appearance  at  court 
proceedings  of  the  person  charged  with  the 
crime.  The  Judicial  Conference  Committee, 
in  its  first  Report  in  May.  1968,  unanimously 
recommended  that  a  judicial  officer  be  per- 
mitted to  consider  danger  to  the  community 
in  fixing  terms  of  release.  (See:  Report  of 
the  Judicial  Council  Committee  to  Study  the 
Operation  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  May,  1968,  pages  27 
and  30). 

The  May.  1969,  Report  of  the  Committee 
again  unanimously  recommended  an  simend- 
ment  to  permit  consideration  of  dangerous- 
ness to  tbe  community  In  fixing  conditions 
of  release.  (See:  page  16  of  the  May.  1969, 
Report) 

S.  2600  would  further  amend  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  by  providing  for  pre-trial  deten- 
tion In  certain  non-capital  cases  where  a 
Judicial  officer  determines  that  no  conditions 
or  combination  of  conditions  of  release  will 
reasonably  assure  tbe  safety  of  any  other 
person  or  the  community. 

The  Judicial  Council  Committee  in  its 
May,  1969,  Report,  by  a  vote  of  6  to  5.  rec- 
ommended pre-trial  detention  In  certain 
cases.  I  will  quote  to  you  that  part  of  our 
May,  1969,  Report  which  covers  the  majority 
view  on  preventive  detention. 

"MAJORTTT  views:  JtTDGE  HART,  TUDGE  MURPHT, 
MISS  BACON,  JUDGE  NEBEKER,  MR.  WEBSTER, 
AND  MR.   WORK 

"There  are  compelling  reasons  for  enact- 
ment of  a  statute  which  sanctions  preventive 
detention  in  some  cases.  A  proper  balance 
between  t.he  rights  and  Interests  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  those  of  society  requires  such  a 
statute.  The  statute,  however,  must  contain 
appropriate  standards,  must  include  ade- 
quate due  process  safeguards  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  must  be  coupled 
with  the  rights  to  an  expedited  trial. 

"In  the  view  of  the  majority  there  are  a 
significant  number  of  persons  who  are 
charged  with  serious  crimes  of  violence  and 
whose  repetition  of  crime  while  on  ball  poses 
a  danger  to  the  community.  Accordingly,  al- 
though absolute  predictability  of  future 
criminal  conduct  is  not  possible,  a  court 
should  be  permitted,  in  Its  discretion,  to 
deny  ball  (a)  in  a  case  in  which  a  crime  of 
violence  was  allegedly  committed  while  on 
bail,  whether  the  alleged  crime  was  commit- 
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ted  prior  to  Indictment,  after  indictment  but 
prior  to  trial,  or  after  trial  but  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  the  appellate  process;  (b)  In  the 
event  that  a  crime  of  violence  is  committed 
either  while  the  defendant  Is  on  probation 
or  parole,  or  within  a  reasonable  time  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  a  sentence;  (c)  where 
the  court  finds  that  a  defendant  Is  charged 
with  certain  high  risk  crimes  of  violence  and 
will  pose  a  danger  to  the  community  if  re- 
leased; (d)  when  a  defendant  Is  a  narcotic 
addict  with  a  habit  so  costly  that  it  can  only 
be  supported  by  crime;  and  (e)  where  Indi- 
viduals whose  alleged  crimes,  when  commit- 
ted In  the  context  of  a  civil  disorder,  pose  a 
grave  danger  to  the  community. 

"Preventive  detention  is  an  historically 
recognized  principle  and  is  not  a  novel 
method  of  protecting  the  Interests  of  society. 
The  judiciary  Act  of  1789.  for  example,  pro- 
vided for  discretionary  pretrial  detention  in 
capital  cases.  The  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966 
also  recognized  preventive  detention  as  a 
method  of  protecting  society's  Interests  in 
pre-trial  capital  cases  as  well  as  In  appro- 
priate cases  after  conviction. 

"Recidivist  statutes  serve  as  some  prece- 
dent for  the  principle  of  preventive  deten- 
tion under  the  circumstances  described  above. 
These  statutes,  which  Impose  a  mandatory 
life  imprisonment  sentence  upon  one  con- 
victed of  a  number  of  distinct  felonies,  re- 
flect, in  essence,  the  Judgment  of  society  that 
such  an  individual  Is  too  dangerous  to  ever 
be  permitted  his  freedom.  These  statutes  con- 
tain an  element  of  an  attempt  to  predict  fu- 
ture conduct:  namely,  that  the  Individual, 
If  released,  will  probably  commit  another 
crime.  These  statutes  also  embody  a  Judg- 
ment that  balances  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  be  free  against  the  rights  of  society 
to  be  protected  from  probable  criminal  ac- 
tivity, and,  under  specified  circumstances, 
permit  deprivation  of  freedom  based  upon 
the  Individual's  UkeUhood  to  commit  crim- 
inal activity  of  some  nature. 

"The  recidivist  statutes  may  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  those  whose  .'reedom  Is  p>er- 
manently  threatened.  On  a  smaller  scale, 
a  preventive  detention  statute  which  au- 
thorizes the  deprivation  of  freedom  for  a 
limited  time  prior  to  trial  may  also  be  a 
deterrent. 

"There  Is  a  large  body  of  opinion  among 
those  who  have  studied  -he  BUI  Reform 
Act  which  supports  the  view  that  If  suffi- 
cient judicial  manpower,  with  the  necessary 
supporting  personnel,  were  provided  so  that 
every  felony  case  could  be  tried  within  six 
weeks  to  two  months,  the  problem  of  reci- 
divism under  the  Ball  Reform  Act  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  With  this  we  wholehearted- 
ly agree,  and  we  give  our  complete  backing 
to  efforts  to  provide  speedier  trials.  How- 
ever, such  a  result  does  not  seem  to  lie  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Furthermore.  If  such 
speedy  trials  were  provided,  there  would 
still  remain  persuasive  reasons  to  apply 
prevenUve  detention  to  certain  persons  who 
are  either  (a)  recidivists,  (b)  narcotics  ad- 
dicts with  a  habit  so  costly  that  it  can  only 
be  supported  by  crime,  and  (c)  Individuals 
whose  alleged  crimes,  when  committed  in 
the  context  of  civil  disorders,  pose  a  grave 
danger  to  the  community. 

"To  the  extent  that  the  prosecutorial 
system  works  efficiently,  the  balancing  proc- 
ess, which  permits  minor  pre-trial  Incur- 
sions on  the  freedom  of  certain  defendants, 
works  less  hardship  on  these  Individuals.  To 
the  extent  that  the  prosecutorial  system 
does  not  work  efficiently,  the  balancing  proc- 
ess, which  accommodates  society's  vital  in- 
terests, permits  an  Increased  Incursion  on 
the  right  to  freedom  of  the  Individual.  It 
Is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  In  the  near 
future  we  are  going  to  control  crime  on 
ball  by  improving  conditions  which  lead  to 
speedier  trials.  Currently  we  do  not  have  a 
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system  which  functions  with 
Ity.   particularly   In    the    large 
facilities,  new  plans  and  new 
be  slow  In  coming  as  they  must 
evaluated  and,  If  {KKslble.  tested 
text  of  protecting  an  individual' 
tlonal  rights.  Furthermore,  our 
tem  encourages  delay,  which 
to  the  advantage  of  the 
may    be    anticipated    that 
efforts  to  speed  up  the    rial 
ual  defendants  will  utilize 
ods  are  available  to  slow  the 

"In  summary,  we  believe  that 
tlve  detention  statute  which 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  and 
of  society  should  be  adopted.  Sue 
should,    of   course,    only    be    Inv 
lesser  forms  of  Incarceration,  sue 
vised  or  part-time  reletae.  canno* 
adequately  protect  the  interests 
munity.  Dangerous  Individuals 
propensity  to  commit  crime 
cotlcs  addicts  with  a  habit  so 
can  only  l)e  supported  by  crime. 
sUtute  a  grave  danger  to  the 
times  of  civil  disturbance,  can 
by  the  same  Judges  to  whom  we 
trust  the  determination  of  what 
are  too  dangerous  to  be  release< 
peal   bond   or   to  be   given   prob  it 
conviction.  A  similar  responsibility 
upon  lay  boards  of  parole. 
"Judges  must  have  the 
tion  to  protect  the  community 
within  the  framework  of  an 
ute.  be  permitted  to  exercise 
grant  or  deny  freedom  in  pretrial 

As  to  the  alternatives  to  prevei^tl 
tlon.  such  as  speedy  trial 
the  Chairman  was  kind  enough 
views,  the  majority  report  alsove 
also  treats  with  this  matter 

If  all  serious  CEl*mnf  1  cases,  oi 
all.    coiUd    be    tried    Wthin    6 
months,  the  problem  of  recidlv 
sons    released    under   the   Ball 
prior  to  trial  would.  In  my  opinio!  i 
reduced.   I  believe  that   this 
out  by  statistics  which  have  beii 
from  various  sources  concerninj 
ter.  While  statistics  on  recldivlsra 
on  ball  vary  widely  In  their 
slons  as  to  the  total  number 
various  statistics  do  seem  to 
where  such  incidents  occur,  they 
cur  at  a  period  of  time  greater  th^n 
from  the  date  of  release.  It 
that  the  more  delayed  the  trial 
a  person  Is  on  release  before 
likely   that   person    Is   to   be 
subsequent  crime.  Thus,  speedy 
within   from   6  weeks   to   2 
eliminate  much  of  the  present 
the  present  time,  the  trial  of  thd 
of  felony  cases  In  the  Ertstrlct 
within  a  period  of  6  weeks  to 
not  possible.  To  accomplish  this 
require   a   doubling   of   the 
power   available   for   such   cases 
porting  clerks,   probation   ofHcei  s 
torneys,  U.S.  Marshals  and  the 
house  the  increased  personnel. 

The  doubling  of  Judicial 
to  handle  felonies  In  the  District 
bia  does  not  appear  to  be 
meantime,    while    we    may   arg\|e 
extent    of    recidivism    of 
under  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  It 
true  that   a  significant  numbei 
who  are  released  imder  the  Act 
with  further  serious  crimes  a! 
l>een  committed  whUe  the 
release.  It  appeared  to  be  a  ma 
Bail  Reform  Committee  that  a 
ance  between  the  rights  and  I 
individual   axKl  the  rights  and 
society  required  an  amendment 
Reform  Act  to  permit  preventive 
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In  certain  types  of  crime  Involving  certain 
types  of  Individuals. 

Surely,  It  Is  not  an  easy  thing  to  balance 
the  interests  of  an  Individual  charged  with  a 
serious  crime  to  be  free  pending  trial 
against  the  rights  of  a  law-abiding  citizen 
not  to  be  robbed,  raped  or  murdered  In  his 
or  her  home  or  on  the  streets.  There  are 
powerful  and  compelling  arguments  as  to 
why  the  rights  of  both  should  be  protected. 
I  suggest  a  balancing  is  desirable  which 
considers  the  rights  of  both,  insofar  as  It  Is 
possible  to  do  so.  It  is  desirable  to  weigh  one 
right  against  the  other  right  and  to  devise  a 
plan  which  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
will  protect  both.  Preventive  detention  for  a 
reasonable  period  for  certain  types  of  people 
charged  with  certain  tjrpes  of  crime  might 
well  be  thought  to  achieve  this  balance. 

I  sometimes  think  that  when  we  talk  of 
preventive  detention  we  put  too  much  stress 
on  statistics  and  the  rights  of  the  person 
charged  with  a  crime  and  wholly  Ignore  the 
human  elements  as  they  apply  to  the  victim. 
In  other  words,  we  talk  of  the  accused  as  a 
deeply  concerned  human  being  and  citizen, 
which  be  is,  but  consider  the  victim  only 
as  a  cold.  Inhuman  statistic,  which  he  Is 
not.  He,  too.  Is  a  human  being  and  a  citizen 
deserving  of  consideration. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  into  focus  the  flesh 
and  blood  problems  of  Individuals  who  are 
the  victims  of  crimes  committed  by  defend- 
ants released  under  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  I 
am  attaching  to  this  statement  as  Exhibit  A 
the  histories  of  14  defendants  and  thelr 
vlctims  which  Illustrates  my  point.  In  each 
of  the  cases  clt«d  the  defendant  was  found 
guilty  or  pleaded  guilty  to  the  original  and 
subsequent  crimes. 

Consider  for  one  moment  Just  the  first  case 
that  I  have  cited  In  the  Exhibit.  The  Ball 
Reform  Act  considered  the  rights  of  Ken- 
neth H.  Jackson  but  It  certainly  gave  no 
consideration  to  the  rights  of  Jane  Doe 
(which  Is  not  her  true  name),  a  16-year-old 
girl  who  was  beaten  and  gang  raped  by 
among  others,  a  defendant  who  had  previ- 
ously been  caught  in  the  act  of  attempted 
armed  robbery  and  released  under  the  Ball 
Reform  Act.  Should  we  not  consider  the 
rights  of  the  Jane  Does,  too? 

NO.  1 — KKNinrrH  h.  jackson 
CrtJ7i<naZ  No.  190S8 
At  about  8:00  A.M.  on  December  26.  1967, 
John  Myers  was  sitting  In  his  car  In  front  of 
the  Wholesale  Auto  Parts  Store  at  1821  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  waiting  for  the  store  to  open,  when 
be  was  approached  by  a  man  subsequently 
Identified  as  Kenneth  H.  Jackson,  Jackson 
pulled  a  knife,  held  it  to  Myers'  throat,  and 
demanded  his  money.  When  Jackson  at- 
tempted to  search  Myers'  pockets,  the  two 
men  struggled  and  they  were  observed  by 
Officers  Glen  Hilton  and  Burtell  Jefferson 
who  were  on  routine  patrol  In  the  area.  The 
officers  arrested  Jackson  and  he  was  released 
on  personal  bond  the  same  day  In  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions. 

Criminal  No.  514-68 
Less  than  three  weeks  later  at  about  7:45 
P.M..  on  January  13.  1968,  Jane  Doe,  a  six- 
teen year-old  girl,  was  walking  In  the  3400 
block  of  Nichols  Avenue,  S.E.,  when  she  was 
grabbed  off  the  street  by  three  men,  dragged 
onto  the  Blmey  School  playground  near  the 
corner  of  Nichols  Avenue  and  Sumner  Road, 
S.E.,  beaten  about  the  face  and  head  with 
the  fists  of  her  eissallants,  and  raped  several 
times.  Miss  Doe  subsequently  identified  Ken- 
were  on      neth   H.  Jackson  from  photographs  as  one 
orlty  of  the      o'  ^^  attackers.  Jackson  was  rearrested  and 
proper  bal-      "as  again  released  on  personal  recognizance 

of  the      °^  March  1,  1968. 
Interest  of         Juries  returned  verdicts  of  guilty  as  to  both 
to  the  Ball      the  rape  and  robbery  charges  on  Novemoer  8, 
detention      1968  and  December  9,  1968,  respectively. 
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NO.    2 mCRAEL    WHOBTON 

Criminal  No.  624-67 
On  March  20,  1967,  Michael  Whorton  at- 
tempted to  rob  DeeBo's  ESSO  Gasoline  Sta- 
tion at  12th  and  Otis  Streets,  N.E.,  at  ap- 
proximately 1:15  In  the  afternoon,  using  a 
gun  to  threaten  the  proprietor  of  the  sta- 
tion, John  DeeBo.  DeeBo  struggled  with 
Whorton.  who  fied  from  the  scene  and  was 
arrested  In  the  course  of  his  flight  by  Officer 
Foy  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Whorton  was 
returned  to  the  scene  and  positively  identi- 
fied by  the  complainant  after  Officer  Foy 
recovered  a  pistol  from  him.  Four  days  later 
Whorton  was  released  on  personal  recog- 
nizance. 

Criminal  No.  107-68 

Two  weeks  later  at  approximately  8:45 
P.M.,  on  April  7,  1967,  two  men  entered  a 
Safeway  at  1731  Seventh  Street,  N.W.  One 
of  the  men,  subsequently  identified  as  Whor- 
ton brandished  a  .46  calibre  automatic  pistol 
and  demanded  "all  the  money."  The  two 
men  escaped  with  over  $1,000.  Whorton  was 
identified  from  photos  the  following  day  by 
a  witness  to  the  robbery,  but  was  not  ap- 
prehended until  eight  months  later  on  De- 
cember 12,   1967. 

Whorton  was  subsequently  tried  for  the 
first  robbery  on  March  15,  1968,  and  found 
guilty.  A  guilty  verdict  as  to  the  second  rob- 
bery was  returned  on  May  2,  1968. 

NO.    3 DANIEL    BETHEl, 

Criminal  No.  1087-67 
At  approximately  1:00  A.M.,  on  June   19. 

1967,  Ellen  von  Nardroff,  38  years  old.  was 
awakened  In  her  home  at  1852  Irving  Street, 
N.W.,  by  unknown  sounds  downstairs.  She 
put  on  a  robe  and  began  to  leave  her  bed- 
room to  ascertain  their  soxirce  when  she  ob- 
served the  stairwell  light  go  on  and  heard  the 
breaking  of  glass.  She  stayed  In  the  bedroom 
and  shut  the  door,  placing  a  chair  against 
It  as  she  heard  footsteps  ascend  the  stairs. 
She  was  unable  to  hold  the  door  closed  as 
a  man,  subsequently  Identified  as  Daniel 
Bethel,  forced  his  way  Into  -Jxer  room, 
pushed  her  down  on  the  bed,  unzipped  his 
pants  and  climbed  on  top  of  her,  trying  to 
force  her  legs  apart.  He  was  unable  to  make 
penetration  solely  because  his  victim  was 
using  sanitary  napkins.  He  then  got  off  her. 
asked  for  her  money,  and  took  a  black  purse 
containing  $40.00.  He  then  escaped. 

Three  weeks  later  at  approximately  4:25 
in  the  morning  on  July  10,  1967,  Ellen  von 
Nardroff's  home  was  again  broken  Into.  Fol- 
lowing the  first  break-In.  however,  she  had 
purchased  a  twenty-gauge  shotgun  for  her 
protection,  and  this  time  she  and  a  friend 
held  the  Intruder,  again  Identified  as  Bethel, 
at  bay  until  the  arrival  of  the  police.  Bethel 
was  subsequently  released  on  his  personal 
recognizance  for  both  offenses  on  October  26, 
1967. 

Criminal  No.  423-68 

At  10:35  In  the  morning  on  February  5, 

1968.  two  men  entered  Karl's  Dry  Cleaners  at 
6228  Third  Street,  N.W.  One  of  the  men 
brandished  a  .45  calibre  revolver  and  told  the 
store's  owner.  Norman  Gray,  to  "give  me  your 
money."  while  the  other  man,  subsequently 
Identified  as  Bethel,  went  through  Gray's 
pockets,  removing  some  money  and  a  watch. 
The  two  men  then  escaped  in  Bethel's  car. 

Bethel  subsequently  pleaded  guilty  to 
housebreaking  and  robbery  on  January  22, 
1968,  In  connection  with  the  two  entries  into 
the  von  Nardroff  home.  He  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  dry  cleaning  store  robbery  on  October  4, 
1968. 

NO.   4 — NATHANIEL   LEE.    JR. 

Criminal  No.  125-68 
At  6:26  P.M.  on  November  20,  1967,  three 
men  entered  and  beld-up  a  McDonald's  Drlve- 
m  at  1603  Good  Hope  Road,  8.K  One  man  was 
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armed  with  a  .22  calibre  pistol,  another  with 
a  .38  calibre  pistol  and  the  third  with  a 
sawed-off  shotgun.  After  taking  an  undeter- 
mined amount  of  money  the  men  escaped. 
Nathaniel  Lee,  Jr.,  was  subsequently  Iden- 
tified by  two  eye-witnesses  from  photographs 
as  the  subject  with  the  .22  caUbre  pistol.  Lee 
was  arrested  on  November  28,  1967,  and  was 
subsequently  released  on  Personal  Recogni- 
zance on  January  30,  1968. 

Criminal  No.  462-68 

Less  than  one  month  later  at  2:05  A.M.,  on 
February  24,  1968,  Larry  Wise,  a  D.C.  Transit 
Driver,  was  operating  his  bus  In  the  vicinity 
of  15th  Street  and  Stanton  Road,  S.E.,  when 
be  felt  a  hard  object  In  bis  back  and  was 
told:  "Close  the  door  and  drive  on  straight, 
or  I  will  kill  you."  Wise  compiled  and  upon, 
a  further  demand,  turned  over  his  money, 
bis  change  carrier  and  his  watch  to  the  as- 
sailant, who  was  subsequently  Identified  as 
Nathaniel  Lee,  Jr.  Lee  left  the  bus  at  14tb 
Place  and  Stanton  Road,  S.E.,  and  was  ap- 
prehended and  held  by  a  citizen  who  observed 
blm  nmnlng  from  the  bus  with  the  change 
carrier  In  his  hand. 

On  November  4,  1968,  Lee  pleaded  guilty  to 
both  the  McDonald's  and  the  bus  robberies. 

NO.    5 — JOHNNY   L.    PETERSON 

Criminal  No.  1520-67 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  November  6,  1967, 
Hubert  Madison,  returning  from  a  lunch 
break  while  serving  as  a  Juror  In  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  was  standing  In  an  elevator 
In  the  courthouse  when  Johnny  L.  Peterson, 
a  defendant  In  a  criminal  case  In  which 
Madison  was  sitting,  told  Madison  that  the 
Jurors  "bad  better  be  right  on  the  Inside  or 
they  win  right  on  the  outside."  Peterson  was 
charged  with  obstructing  Justice  and  was 
released  on  personal  recognizance  on  Janu- 
ary 26, 1968. 

Criminal  No.  651-68 

Six  weeks  later  at  5:05  A.M.,  Leon  Hlad- 
chuk  was  removing  newspapers  from  his 
panel  truck  In  front  of  3058  Mount  Pleasant 
Street,  N.W.,  when  he  was  approached  by 
three  men,  struck  In  the  back  of  the  neck  by 
an  unknown  object,  beaten  about  the  head 
and  face  by  his  assailants,  and  searched  for 
money.  Hladchuck  fought  off  his  attackers 
and  called  the  police.  Officers  Kenneth  Brown 
and  Wendell  Huffstutler  arrested  the  three 
men  near  the  scene  of  the  crime  and  Hlad- 
chuk  Identified  one  of  them  as  Johnny  L. 
Peterson. 

Peterson  was  found  not  guilty  solely  by 
reason  of  Insanity  on  the  obstructing  Justice 
In  a  non-Jury  trial  on  October  7,  1968.  He 
subsequently  pleaded  guilty  to  a  lesser  in- 
cluded offense  of  Attempted  Robbery  In  the 
other  case  on  January  9, 1969. 

NO.  0 JEROME    OLNET 

Criminal  No.  533-68 
At  3:10  In  the  morning  on  March  2,  1968, 
Hugo  Barlow,  a  D.C.  Transit  driver,  was  c^- 
eratlng  his  bus  In  the  vicinity  of  14th  Street 
and  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.,  when  he 
was  approached  by  a  subject  subsequently 
Identified  as  Jerome  Olney  who  threatened 
Barlow  with  a  knife  and  demanded  his 
money.  Barlow  and  Olney  fought,  and  Olney 
was  arrested  a  short  distance  from  the  scene 
after  leaving  the  bus.  He  was  released  on  per- 
sonal recognizance  later  the  same  morning  of 
his  arrest. 

Criminal  No.  735-68 
Ten  days  later  at  approximately  10:45  In 
the  evening  of  March  12,  1968,  James  Sulli- 
van, another  D.C.  Transit  driver,  was  op- 
erating his  bus  In  the  vicinity  of  9th  Street 
and  New  York  Avenue.  N.W.,  when  a  man 
pulled  a  knife  and  placed  it  against  Sullivan's 
neck  with  his  right  hand  while  holding  hU 
left  arm  around  the  victim's  neck  and  de- 
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mandlng  his  money.  Sullivan  compiled  and 
his  assailant,  subsequently  Identified  from 
photographs  as  Jerome  Olney,  escaped.  Olney 
was  arrested  on  a  warrant  twof^ys  later. 

On  August  7,  1968,  Olney  pl^ed  guilty  to 
the  lesser  Included  offense  of  assault  with 
a  dangerous  weapon  In  the  Barldw  robbery, 
and  to  robbery  In  the  attack  on,' and  theft 
from  James  Sullivan. 


^ 


NO.    7 PAUL    E.    HAWES 

Criminal  No.  1042-68 

On  April  5,  1968,  Paul  E.  Hawes  was  ar- 
rested near  1150  12th  Street,  NW.,  when  a 
car  In  which  he  was  a  passenger  was  found 
to  contain  large  amounts  of  merchandise 
Identified  as  having  been  stolen  from  Todd's, 
Inc..  at  1102  P  Street,  NW.,  earlier  in  the  day. 
Hawes  was  charged  with  second  degree 
burglary  and  released  on  personal  recogni- 
zance on  April  19,  1968,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  already  on  bond  for  a  robbery  that 
had  been  committed  on  January  26,  1968. 
(Cr.  646-68) 

Criminal  No.  1131-68 

Five  weeks  after  Hawes'  release,  on  May  24, 
1968,  at  approximately  5:00  P.M.,  five  men 
entered  the  offices  of  Versls  Food  Distribu- 
tors, Inc.,  at  2800  10th  St.,  N.E.  One  of  them, 
subsequently  Identified  as  Hawes,  carried  a 
sawed-off  shotgun  and  demanded  money 
from  the  employees  while  Hawes'  confed- 
erates searched  them.  The  five  men  then 
escaped  with  over  $1,200,  but  were  appre- 
hended a  short  distance  from  the  scene  by 
police  officers  In  the  vicinity. 

Hawes  pleaded  guilty  to  both  the  January 
26th  robbery  and  the  Versls  Food  Distribu- 
tors robbery  on  October  15,  1968.  Sixteen 
days  later  he  pleaded  guilty  to  the  lesser 
Included  offense  of  attempted  burglary  In 
the  second  degree  In  the  case  Involving 
Todd's  Inc. 

NO.  8 JOSEPH  GANTT 

Criminal  No.  1390-66 
At  about  10:15  P.M.  on  August  29,  1966, 
two  men  entered  Sparkle's  Market  at  3819 
Georgia  Avenue,  N.W.  One  of  the  men,  sub- 
sequently Identified  as  Joseph  Gantt,  threat- 
ened employee  Frederick  Cooke  with  a  pistol 
and  advised  him,  "Play  It  cool,  this  Is  a  hold- 
up." Cooke  handed  Gantt  approxUnately  $150 
In  currency  and  the  two  subjects  then  es- 
caped. Gantt  was  subsequently  arrested  on 
a  warrant  on  September  4,  1966.  after  he  had 
been  Identified  In  photographs.  He  was  re- 
leased on  personal  recognizance  on  February 
6,  1967,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  robbery  on 
March  9,  1967,  and  was  permitted  to  remain 
on  personal  recognizance  pending  sentence. 
When  he  failed  to  appear  for  sentencing  on 
May  7,  1967,  a  bench  warrant  was  Issued. 

Criminal  No.  1062-68 

Gantt  was  not  apprehended  and  was  not 
heard  from  until  a  year  later  when,  on  May 
11,  1968,  at  about  8:35  P.M.  he  and  a  con- 
federate entered  the  Safeway  Store  at  6101 
Georgia  Avenue,  N.W.  Gantt,  with  a  double- 
barrelled  sawed-off  shotgxm,  and  his  partner 
with  two  automatic  .32  calibre  pistols,  held 
up  two  employees,  John  Decker  and  Gary 
Swenson,  and  exited  the  store  Into  the  arms 
of  waiting  police  officers  who  had  observed 
the  robbery.  A  Jury  returned  a  guilty  verdict 
on  the  charge  of  armed  robbery^on  January 
10. 1969. 

NO.  9 — cluton  bullock 
Criminal  No.  356-68 

At  10:00  A.M.  on  January  16,  1968,  two 
men  entered  the  Safeway  Store  at  6101  Geor- 
gia Avenue,  N.W.  and  aj^roached  Dennis 
Bailey,  the  store's  manager.  One  of  the  men 
asked  for  a  pack  of  cigarettes  while  the 
second,  subsequently  Identified  as  Clifton 
Bullock,  displayed  a  dark  colored  pistol  and 
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told  Bailey  to  let  him  have  "all  the  money." 
Bailey  turned  over  approximately  $143  and 
both  men  ran  from  the  store.  Bullock  was 
subsequently  arrested  on  a  warrant  the  fol- 
lowing day.  admitted  his  complicity  In  the 
robbery,  and  was  released  on  personal  re- 
cognizance  on   February   1,   1968. 

Criminal  No.  1133-e8 

About  two  months  later  on  May  4.  1968, 
a  man  and  woman  entered  the  Public  Na- 
tional Bank  at  7824  Eastern  Avenue.  N.W. 
After  pretending  to  desire  to  open  a  new  ac- 
count the  male  subject,  subsequently  identi- 
fied as  Clifton  Bullock,  pulled  a  gun  from 
his  pocket  and  advised  Mrs.  Sacks,  the  new 
accounts  clerk,  "If  you  move,  you  white  son 
of  a  bitch,  I'll  kill  you."  Bullock  and  his 
accomplice  then  accompanied  Mrs.  Sacks  to 
teller  Earl  Dawson's  window,  where  Dawson 
was  directed  to  g^ve  them  a  sack  of  bills. 
After  obtaining  more  money  from  another 
teller,  Sharl  Rettlg,  the  two  subjects  escaped 
from  the  bank  Into  a  yellow  Cadillac,  and 
then  led  police  officer  Kermlt  Hooper  on  a 
short  high-speed  chase  until  the  Cadillac 
collided  with  another  automobile  and  a  bus, 
knocking  all  three  persons  In  the  car  vmcon- 
scious  and  eventually  leading  to  the  death 
of  Bullock's  female  accomplice.  After  his 
release  from  the  hospital,  Bullock  was  again 
released  on  personal  bond  on  October  21, 
1968. 

On  January  28, 1969,  Bullock  pleaded  guilty 
to  armed  robbery  In  the  Safeway  case  and 
manslaughter  and  armed  robbery  In  the  Pub- 
lic National  Bank  case. 

NO.    10 JAMES   B.   FIELDS 

Criminal  No.  92-68 
At  4:20  In  the  afternoon  on  November  14, 

1967,  Florence  Clarke,  75  years  old,  was 
Jostled  by  a  subject  subsequently  Identi- 
fied as  James  B.  Fields,  when  she  boarded 
a  D.C.  Transit  bus  In  th^  700  block  of 
Peiuisylvanla  Avenue,  N.W.  After  she  was 
on  the  bus  Mrs.  Clarke  observed  that  her 
wallet  bad  been  stolen  when  another  passen- 
ger, Virginia  Hayes,  pointed  out  Fields  as 
the  culprit  who  had  done  It.  Police  officer 
James  Bragg  was  also  on  the  bus  at  the  time 
and  arrested  Fields  when  they  both  alighted 
at  the  next  stop.  Fields  was  released  on  a 
$3,000  surety  bond  on  Decnnber  13,  1968, 
failed  to  appear  for  arraignment  In  February, 
1969  due  to  his  having  been  Jailed  In  Pitts- 
burgh for  another  offense,  and  was  finally  re- 
tiirned  to  this  JiulsdlcUon  In  March.  1969. 
Fields  was  subsequently  released  again  In 
June,  1969,  this  time  with  permission  to 
post  10%  of  a  $3,000  bond  pursuant  to  the 
Ball  Reform  Act. 

Criminal  No.  1267-68 

Two  weeks  after  Fields'  release  an  elderly 

niurse,    Margaret    G.    Dutton,    was   standing 

near  Oarfinckel's  on   14tb   Street,  N.W.,   at 

about  3:00  P.M.  In  the  afternoon  of  July  8, 

1968,  waiting  for  a  cab.  As  she  flagged  one 
down,  she  was  Jostled  by  a  group  of  men.  and 
she  noticed  after  entering  the  cab  that  her 
pocketbook  had  been  opened  and  her  wal- 
let taken.  The  cab  driver,  Edward  Nance, 
had  observed  the  men  who  Jostled  Mrs.  Dut- 
ton and  stopped  a  passing  police  officer,  Keith 
Matthews,  to  report  the  robbery.  Officer 
Matthews  tracked  the  three  men  and  subse- 
quently arrested  one  of  them,  Fields,  a  short 
distance  from  the  scene. 

On  January  10,  1969.  a  Jury  returned  a 
gtillty  verdict  as  to  the  robbery  of  Mrs. 
Clarke.  Thirteen  days  later  Fields  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  robbery  at  Mrs.  Dutton.   .^ 

NO.      II CEOBGB     E.      MCOAVID 

Criminal  No.  880-68 
At  8  p.m.  on  Marcb  21,  1968,  Leo  Falka 
was  standing  at  a  coat  rack  In  David's  Men's 
Shop  at  3182  Mt.  Pleasant  Street,  N.W.  when 
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he  was  approached  by  two  men.  a  le  of  whom 
produced  a  pUtol  and  told  Falfu.  "thU  U 
a  holdup,  get  In  the  back  room  and  lay  on 
the  floor."  The  other  subject.  sVbaequenUy 
Identified  as  George  B.  McDavld.  ^mpUed  the 
cash  register  In  the  front  of  th«  store,  and 
both  men  then  left  the  scene.  N  cl>avld  was 
subsequently  apprehended  short  y  after  the 
robbery  in  an  apartment  houss  less  than 
100  yards  from  the  store.  He  was  i  jrested  and 
was  subsequently  released  on  Peri  on&l  Recog- 
nizance on  May  3.  1968. 


Criminal  No.  1271-ii 
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On    May    23.    1968.    a    man 
identified  as  McDavld.  entered 
ers  at  2819  14th  Street.  N.W. 
colored    automatic   pistol   at 
erlck,  an  employee,  and  stated,  ' 
money."   Miss  Frederick   compll(d 
David  escaped  with  t65.  He  was  a 
June  2.  1968,  after  Miss  Frederic^ 
tified  him  from  photographs 
the  police. 

On  October  21.  1968.  a  Jury  retjirned 
diet  of  quilty  against  McOavld  ic 
Men's  Store  robbery.  He  subseque 
guilty  to  the  lesser  included  offense 
tempted  robbery  on  February  4. 
nection  with  the  Aristo  robbery 

NO.    12 JOHN    C.    SWA:*M 

CHminal  No.  t224-ii 

At  about  3:15  Pil.  on  June  11 ,  1968,  Pau- 
line Hawkins  of  4201  4th  Str«>t.  SE.,  viras 
asleep  In  her  apartment  when  sh  e  was  awak- 
ened by  a  knock  at  her  door.  Sie  answered 
It  and  a  subject  Identifying  himself  as  a 
Janitor  entered.  After  pretending  to  replace 
a  fuse,  he  grabbed  Miss  Hawkins  by  the  neck, 
choking  her  with  one  hand  anl  holding  a 
knife  in  the  other.  He  draggeq  her  Into  a 
bedroom,  raped  her  and  then  tldd  her  hands 
with  a  scarf  and  escaped.  Miss  llawklns'  as- 
sailant was  subsequently  Identified  by  a 
photograph  and  by  fingerprints  as  John  C. 
Swann.  Swann  was  arrested  and  released  on 
personal  recognizance  on  June  II.  1968. 
Criminal  No.  1380-61 

On  July  6.  1968.  at  about  3:45  A.M..  Swann 
Tlstted  the  Jiffy  Carry-out  Shop.  5017  Indian 
Head  Highway  in  Prince  Georges  County, 
Maryland,  where  Miss  Hawkins  w  >rked.  As  she 
stepped  outside  to  leave  for  hsme,  Swann 
stepped  out  from  behind  the  dcor  and  fired 
four  shots  at  her.  one  taking  i  (Tect  In  her 
left  shoulder.  Miss  Hawkins  e<  leaped  from 
Swann  and  was  able  to  obtai^  assistance. 
Swann  was  subsequently  realrested  and 
charged  with  intimidation  of  i ,  witness  in 
this  jurisdiction. 

On  March  19,  1969.  a  Jury  ret  imed  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  against  Swann  in  vt\e  rape  case. 
A  verdict  of  guilty  as  to  the  Intli  nidation  of  a 
witness  charge  was  returned  on  ikiay  13,  1969. 

MO.     13 THOMAS    A.     WIIJ  lAMS 

CHminal  No.  4S8-6i 

At  7:45  AM.,  on  February  13.  1968.  two 
men  entered  Dickey's  Cleaners  at  84  Rhode 
Island  Avenue.  N.W.  One  man  pi  lied  a  small 
handgun  and  told  the  employee  In  charge, 
Ann  Rodgers,  not  to  get  nervot.s,  whUe  the 
other  man  Jumped  over  the  coui  ler  and  took 
Miss  Rodgers  to  the  rear  of  the  store  where 
he  obtained  over  $900  in  cash  n  »celpts.  Both 
men  then  left  the  store.  Tbomai  A.  Williams 
was  subsequently  identified  from  photo- 
graphs as  one  of  the  two  robber  i.  He  was  ar- 
rested on  a  warrant  on  February  17,  1968, 
and  was  released  on  personal  recognizance 
on  March  11, 1968. 

Criminal   No.   1413-i8 

On  May  27,  1068.  two  men  ent  ered  the  Old 
Colony  Laundry  at  6830  Blair  R  )ad,  N.W.,  at 
approximately  10:30  AM.  One  of  the  men, 
subsequently   identified  as  Thonas  A.  WU- 
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Hams,  took  a  silver  colored  revolver  from  his 
pocket  and  forced  the  clerk,  Margaret  Pur- 
gaison,  into  a  back  room.  The  two  subjecta 
then  emptied  the  cash  register  of  •75.00  and 
escaped. 

A  verdict  of  guilty  as  to  the  Dickey's  rob- 
bery was  returned  by  a  Jury  on  July  6,  1968. 
Williams  pleaded  guilty  to  the  lesser  in- 
cluded offense  of  attempted  robbery  on  May 
7.  1969  In  connection  with  the  robbery  of 
Old  Colony. 

NO.    14 — BOBBT    L.    COLET 

Criminal  No.  20-68 
At  about  11:30  A.M.  on  December  4.  1967, 
the  residence  of  Alice  White  at  5403  CaU 
Place,  S.E.,  was  burglarized.  Detectives  Karl 
Matt  Is  and  S.  M.  Kuntz  responded  to  the 
premises  and  arrested  Bobby  L.  Coley  Just 
outside  the  premises.  Coley  had  served  as  a 
lookout.  He  was  released  on  a  daytime  work 
release  the  following  day  under  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act. 

Criminal   No.   1513-68 

On  March  20,  1968.  at  5:05  P.M..  four  men 
entered  the  Hospitality  House  Community 
Federal  Credit  Union  at  516  "H"  Street,  ti£. 
and  robbed  the  Credit  Union  of  over  $700  at 
gunpoint.  Bobby  L.  Coley  subsequently  ad- 
mitted his  participation  In  the  robbery  after 
being  identified  from  photographs  as  a  par- 
ticipant and  arrested  on  April  4,  1968.  He 
was  again  released  on  personal  recognizance 
on  May  23, 1968. 

Criminal   No.   1616-68 

On  August  13,  1968,  at  11:20  A.M.  three 
men  entered  the  Columbia  Heights  Station 
Post  Office  at  1423  Ir%lng  Street.  N.W.  One, 
subsequently  Identified  as  Bobby  L.  Coley, 
carried  a  double-barrelled  sawed-off  shotgun 
and  yelled,  "all  you  M.  F.  down  on  the  floor, 
this  is  a  hold-up."  A  witness  In  the  post  office 
escaped  through  a  side  door  and  summoned 
police  help.  When  Officers  Michael  Hartford 
and  Ronald  Wilkins  responded,  Coley  pressed 
the  shotgun  against  the  head  of  postal  em- 
ployee Clarence  Smith  and  told  the  police 
If  they  came  any  closer  he  would  "blow 
(Smith's)  head  ofT."  After  a  tense  period 
of  minutes,  Coley  finally  surrendered. 

A  verdict  of  guilty  as  to  the  White  burglary 
was  returned  against  Coley  on  September  27, 
1968.  He  subsequently  pleaded  guilty  to  rob- 
bery in  the  Credit  Union  case  and  armed  rob- 
bery in  the  Post  Office  cases  on  January  8. 
1968. 


June  23,  1970 


As  Federal  Judge  Cale  J.  Holder  told  the 
Jury  In  court  here  In  his  final  instructions, 
"The  motives  of  the  defendants  are  not  con- 
trolling In  the  case  which  is  before  you  for 
decision."  He  continued: 

"Individuals  who  believe  that  the  Vietnam 
War  is  illegal  or  Immoral  have  the  right  under 
our  system  of  government  to  express  their 
views  or  to  protest  these  events  by  any  law- 
ful means,  such  as  peaceful  picketing  or 
parading. 

■But  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does  not  protect  as  a  form  of  symbolic  speech 
the  destruction  of  public  property  and  the 
hindering  of  the  executive  branches  admin- 
istering the  Selective  Service  law  and  viola- 
tion of  valid  laws  designed  to  protect  society." 

These  points  cannot  be  stressed  too  often. 
Today's  least  restrained  protestors  have  gone 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  crime  committed  by 
the  Marion  County  Selective  Service  Board 
vandals.  In  the  name  of  political  dissent,  the 
most  rabid  revolutionaries  have  bombed, 
burned,  wrecked.  Injured  and  slain.  Many 
have  called  their  acts  of  violence  "symbolic 
speech."  This  is  a  corruption  of  language  and 
logic. 

By  thus  twisting  language  and  logic,  those 
who  commit  acts  of  illegal  destruction  and 
violence  seek  to  gain  immunity  from  the  law. 
In  fact,  their  attitude  of  considering  them- 
selves beyond  the  law  encourages  them  to 
break  the  law. 

If  this  attitude  were  universal  there  would 
be  no  law.  Society  would  be  reduced  to  the 
raw  anarchy  of  fang  and  claw,  sword,  atone, 
club,  fire  and  gun. 

Those  who  pried  the  keystone  from  the 
structure  would  be  as  likely  to  perish  when 
it  crumbled  as  would  those  whose  purposes 
they  sought  to  foil  In  the  process. 

Civilization  Is  founded  upon  the  law,  and 
so  long  as  the  law  Is  maintained,  clvUlzatlon 
will  endure. 


VIOLATION  OF  VALID  LAWS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  June  22. 1970 

Mr.  BRA"5r.  Mr.  Speaker,  eight  draft 
board  vandals  were  recently  convicted  in 
Indianapolis  in  Federal  court.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  May  28,  1970, 
Indianapolis  Star  carries  part  of  Federal 
Judge  Cale  S.  Holder's  Instructions  to 
the  jury.  As  the  editorial  states.  Judge 
Holder's  points  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Violation  of  Valid  Laws 

Conviction  of  the  eight  originally  self- 
proclatmed  draft  board  vandals  who  call 
themselves  "Beaver  55"  reaCOrms  a  principle 
of  ever-growing  significance  In  our  time  of 
widespread  anarchy — that  a  political  obses- 
sion, however  strong,  does  not  convey  upon 
those  who  are  possessed  with  It  the  right 
to  break  law. 


L.  B.  J.  SCHOOL  OP  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TKXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  22. 1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yet  anoth- 
er, but  singularly  outstanding,  example 
of  the  close  and  fruitful  relation  be- 
tween the  governments  of  our  land  and 
its  top  academic  minds  is  coming  to 
fniition  in  central  Texas.  This  govern- 
ment-academic interplay  of  ideas  and 
programs  is  a  characteristic  of  this  coun- 
try almost  imique  ir  the  world  in  its 
intenisty,  and  the  L.  B.  J.  School  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin  promises  to  carry  this  i«Iationshlp 
to  a  new  level  of  prestige  aid  compe- 
tence. There,  professors,  students,  and 
people  actively  engaged  in  local.  State, 
and  national  governments  will  meet  to 
tackle  issues  ranging  from  sewers  to  dis- 
armament. They  will  gather  in  what  the 
school's  vibrant  Dean  John  Gronowskl, 
former  college  professor.  Postmaster 
General,  and  Ambassador  to  Poland, 
calls  interdisciplinary,  problem-oriented 
seminars.  Leslie  Carpenter  who  repre- 
sents the  Austin  American  Statesman  in 
Washington  recently  compiled  an  eval- 
uation of  this  experiment  in  education 
and  government  fostered  by  one  of  our 
greatest  statesman,  Lyndon  Bainea 
Johnson. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  reprint  in  the  Record  a 
portion  of  Mr,  Carpenter's  remarks: 
UNU-ERsrrT  or  Texas'  LBJ  School  Stirrino 
Interest 
(By  Leslie  Carpenter)  ' 

Come  September,  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
School  of  Public  Affairs  wlU  enroll  its  first 
200  graduate- level  students  at  the  University 
of  Texas.  With  it  will  develop  the  freshest 
and  most  educationally  stimulating  concept 
of  advanced  college  study  to  come  along  in 
decades.  If  not  centuries.  At  any  rate,  those 
in  higher  education  think  so  and  are  paying 
close  attention. 

Consider  some  highlights: 

Study  there  will  range  from  the  world  at 
large  to  city  hall,  a  far  stretch  but  hardly 
impossible  for  the  public-minded  student. 

A  former  President  of  the  U.S.,  LBJ,  in  per- 
son, win  be  among  the  lecturers,  another 
number  one. 

Students  accepted  at  the  LBJ  school  can 
forget  about  money.  Their  tuition  and  nor- 
mal living  expenses  have  been  paid  through 
a  special  fund,  largely  endowed  by  LBJ  him- 
self with  others  fascinated  by  the  experiment 
m  graduate-level  education. 

The  most  exciting  of  the  new  ideas  to  the 
professionals  of  the  academic  cult  Is  the  In- 
ternational concept  of  the  LBJ  school. 

This  plan,  fresh  as  a  daisy  in  Its  virgin 
field,  concerns  making  meaningful  use  within 
the  U.S.  of  the  experience  of  foreign  students 
who  studied  In  American  coUeges  and  went 
back  home  to  be  successful  In  business  or 
perhaps  to  become  head  of  their  own  nation. 

That  particular  "old  grads"  didn't  have  to 
hold  diplomas  from  the  University  of  Texas, 
seat  of  the  vitally  interested  LBJ  school.  It 
might  have  been  Harvard  or  Brown.  Perhaps 
It  was  the  University  of  South  CaroUna  or 
Northwestern. 

One  Interest  figures  alone.  How  good,  to 
foreign  students,  are  American  universities? 
What  does  the  family  hear  when  he  gets 
home?  How  well  Is  he  educationally  prepared 
to  contribute  Importantly  to  his  own  coun- 
try? Are  international  relations  served — and 
If  so,  bow?  What  about  those  teachings  of 
Christ  which  came  before  aU  these  colleges — 
that  message  about  peace  and  good  will? 

The  plan  Is  to  bring  In  the  non-American 
graduate  of  a  U.S.  college  who  has  made  It 
big  back  home  for  a  series  of  lectures. 

Much  more  la  in  store  for  the  novel  LBJ 
school. 

For  Instance,  almost  everybody  was  sur- 
prised when  the  first  announcement  hit  the 
papers  that  the  LBJ  school  would  give  heavy 
emphasis  to  training  students  to  go  Into 
state,  county  and  city  governmental  work. 

After  all,  the  LBJ  school,  with  Its  especially 
selected  pre-paid  students,  would  be  In  class- 
rooms immediately  next  door  to  the  LBJ 
Library,  Jammed  full  of  the  most  important 
Washington  papers  ever  collected  in  one 
place,  spanning  the  31  years  Johnson  spent 
In  the  House  and  Senate,  as  Vice  President 
and  President. 

First  impression  protests  from  Washington 
died  a  qxilck  death. 

The  Johnson  concept  has  rich  merit. 
Gifted  young  people  are  needed  much  more 
at  the  state  level  and  below  than  In  the  fed- 
eral. All  those  who  howled  so  loudly  about 
states'  rights  while  Johnson  was  in  the  White 
House  might  take  notice  he  is  now  trying  to 
do  something  about  that  particularly  thorny 
and  difficult  problem — by  professionally 
training  the  next  generation  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  machinery  of  the  lower  levels  of 
public  service.  For  too  long,  the  public- 
minded  young  have  thought  only  In  terms  of 
the  higher  salaries,  retirement  plans,  pres- 
tige and  other  benefits  of  Washington. 

Interestingly,  the  selection  of  dean  of  the 
LBJ  school  is  John  A.  Gronouskl.  He  has  a 
Ph.  D.  and  a  college  teaching  background. 
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Also,  he  has  Important  state,  federal  and 
International  service  behind  him.  He  was 
commissioner  of  taxation  In  Wisconsin,  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  as  Postmaster  General 
and  the  U.8.  ambassador  to  Poland. 

One  novel  plan  of  the  LBJ  school  has  been 
announced.  Students  will  be  required  to  work 
with  government  officials  at  some  level  on  a 
tough  problem.  They  must  participate  in  the 
solution,  and  their  grade  will  be  measured  on 
how  well  that  remedy  works. 

Much  has  been  made  in  all  the  media  on 
LBJs  "fee"  for  his  CBS  TV  interviews.  In- 
volved only  Is  an  in-house  bookkeeping  sit- 
uation, presumably  for  tax  reasons.  Johnson 
sold  his  memoirs  for  publication  to  Holt, 
Rhlnehart  &  Winston,  a  whoUy-owned  sub- 
sidiary of  CBS,  lot  $1.5  mllUon,  agreeing  to 
do  the  three  TV  interviews  as  part  of  the 
deal.  How  much  of  the  total  was  charged  to 
which  company  is  beside  the  point— espe- 
cially when  every  dollar  of  the  total  has 
already  gone  to  scholarships  for  the  LBJ 
school. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  PROJECT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHOSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  Dickey-Lincoln  hy- 
droelectric project  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  recently  In  this  body. 
The  environmental  questions  being 
raised  about  this  project  deserve  our 
most  serious  attention. 

The  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 
testified  before  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  last  month.  Its 
testimony  raises  many  of  these  questions, 
and  for  that  reason  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Statement  of  the  Massachusctts  Audubon 

SOCIXTT 

Gentlemen,  my  name  Is  Richard  MaUey 
and  I  am  employed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society  with  headquarters  in  Lin- 
coln Massachusetts.  I  am  substitutmg  for 
Mr.  Allen  H.  Morgan,  the  Society's  Executive 
Vice  President,  who  greatly  regrets  that  he 
could  not  be  present.  The  Society  represents 
16  500  members  located  primarily  In  Massa- 
chusetts, but  also  with  members  In  every 
state  of  the  Union. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  c^portunity  to 
thank  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  ApproprUtlons  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works  for  allowing  me  to  speak  to  you 
this  morning  In  the  Society's  behaU. 

My  appearance  here  today  parallels  my  ap- 
pearance before  this  same  committee  almost 
exacUy  two  years  ago.  What  I  have  to  say 
today  wlU  not  vary  greatly  from  what  I  said 
on  the  previous  occasion.  The  basic  Issue  is 
the  same.  In  the  two  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  growth  of  pubUc  awareness  to  en- 
vironmental Issues.  I  shaU  not  dweU  upon 
that  new  facet,  since  I  am  certain  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  are  as  aware  of 
these  developments  as  I  am — perhaps  even 
more  so. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  I  come  from  Massachu- 
setts, representing  a  Massachusetts  conser- 
vation organization.  Yet,  I  come  to  speak 
about  a  problem  in  another  state.  Does  this 
seem  strange?  It  shouldn't  really,  for  the 
world  today  has  become  too  small  for  pro- 
vincial interest  alone.  The  Massachusetts  Au- 
dubon Society  is  as  concerned  with  the  red- 
wood parks,  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Ever- 
glades of  our  country— even  the  world — as 
it  is  with  the  pollution  of  the  rivers  and 
other  conservation  problems  within  our  own 
state. 
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For  this  reason,  we  wish  to  testify  with 
regard  to  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydro- 
electric project  that  U  proposed  for  northern 
Maine.  And  at  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
make  It  clear  that  as  conservation  organi- 
zation, the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 
Is  not  alone  in  questioning  this  project.  The 
Natural  Resources  Council  of  Maine;  Maine 
Audubon;  The  State  Biologists  Association 
of  Maine;  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club; 
The  Wilderness  Society;  The  National  Wild- 
life Federation  and  l!he  Sierra  Club  all  have 
made  official  comment  or  taken  a  stand  on 
Dickey-Lincoln  School.  Actiially,  I  suppose 
that  you  could  boil  down  all  our  feelings  to 
the  one  simple  question — Why?  Why,  if  our 
technology  has  progressed  to  such  a  remark- 
able degree,  do  we  continue  to  propose  the 
despoliation  of  vast  chunks  of  land,  and  for 
really  so  small  a  return? 

And  why  do  we  push  blindly  ahead  on  so- 
called  "water  resource  development  projects" 
like  Dickey-Lincoln  School,  if  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  the  High  Mountain 
Sheep  Dam  (in  June  1967)  held  any  mean- 
ing? The  court's  opinion  stated:  "The  test 
is  whether  the  project  wlU  be  In  the  public 
Interest,  and  that  determination  can  be  mwle 
only  after  an  exploration  of  all  issues  rele- 
vant to  the  'public  interest,'  Including  future 
power  demand  and  supply,  alternate  sources 
of  power,  the  public  interest  in  preserving 
reaches  of  wild  rivers  and  wilderness  areas, 
the  preservation  of  anadromous  fish  for  com- 
mercial and  recreational  purposes  and  the 
protection  of  wildlife." 

Is  this  really  wise  budgeting  of  our  tax 
dollars?  Does  not  the  taxpayer  of  Massachu- 
setts, of  New  Hampshire,  of  tiie  entire  coun- 
try^-even  Maine  Itself — deserve  a  "better 
shake  for  his  buck?"  If  Maine  needs  the 
economic  boost,  we  don't  arg%ie  with  jjrovld- 
ing  such  a  sum — but  we  do  believe  It  can  be 
spent  more  wisely — to  provide  far  greater 
economic  benefit  to  Maine  and  at  the  same 
time  spare  this  very  great  recreational  asset. 

I  understSJid  from  people  experienced  In 
the  electric  power  field  that  there  are  sev- 
eral alternative  methods  of  meeting  power 
needs.  I  also  am  aware,  as  I  am  certain  that 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  are  aware, 
that  the  Idea  of  doubling  electrical  pow»^ 
pnxiuction  every  ten  yecu-s  Is  under  chal- 
lenge. The  proposition  that  anything  that 
demands  so  much  from  the  environment  can 
be  doubled  each  ten  years  without  basic  Im- 
provements in  the  efficiency  of  operation — 
and  that.  Gentlemen,  is  what  the  electrical 
power  Industry  Is  proposing — only  can  be 
considered  absurd.  An  Industry  that  spends 
seven  times  as  much  stimulating  a  consumer 
market  as  it  spends  on  research  and  develop- 
ment certainly  strains  public  credulity  when 
it  speaks  of  demand  forcing  it  to  act! 

But,  Gentlemen,  beyond  the  marring  of 
our  natural  beauty,  there  is  sockething  that 
carries  a  very  subtle  importance  here.  The 
pec^le  of  Maine,  and  we  ourselves,  are  being 
tricked  by  the  supposed  vastness  of  space. 
If  you  look  at  a  map  of  the  State  of  Maine 
you  will  find  that  it  approaches  two-thlrdc 
forestland.  Plenty  of  room  for  development 
you  say.  Well,  maybe.  But  I  submit  that  the 
greatest  single  asset  that  the  State  of  Maine 
has  Is  Its  forest.  Not  Just  for  pulp  and  other 
wood  products,  but  for  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  hunters,  fishermen,  campers 
and  general  tourists  that  stream  through  our 
state  each  year  on  their  way  to  "the  Maine 
woods"! 

Is  this  space  important?  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  you  esteemed  gentlemen  have  beard 
of  the  famed  Allagash  wilderness.  Many  of 
you  were  probably  responsible  for  helping  to 
create  that  first  Federal-State  cooi>erailve 
wilderness  venture — ^The  Allagash  Wilderness 
Waterway.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  please 
to  talk  with  some  of  the  people  who  are 
presently  Involved  in  that  project.  Investigate 
their  concern !  I  guarantee  th&t  you  will  find 
that  the  question  of  how  to  handle  the  many 
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people — not    the    projected 
present   numbers   that   visit 
still  retain  a  measure  of  peace 
beauty,  tbls  Is  already  their  mi 

And  yet.  but  a  few  miles  to 
the  wild  and  beautiful  St.  Joh^ 
clean  and  uncluttered,  still  qu(et 
wilderness.  And  now  we  want 
90.000  acres.   150  square  miles 
We  want  to  buUd  a  huge,  ugly 
the  regular  rise   and   fall   of 
40  feet.  Picture  It.  gentlemen! 
Is  not  a  pretty  sight.  Besides 
the  State  of  Maine  does  not 
lake — especially    one    In    which 
stagnant   pool   will   replace   one 
trout  streams  in  the  northeasi 

But    space    Is   what    I    am 
here — Space  and  a  very  great 
You  and  I  may  never  run  out  of 
time,  but  we  all  know  that 
of  it — Is  a  growing  national 
fore,  It  behooves  us — even  more 
ligation  to  future  generations 
progress  with  a  complete 
herence  to  good  resource  consetv 
tices.  We  must  study  our  course 
scrutinize  all  the  possible 
In  the  end,  approve  the  plan 
tis  the  most  and  the  best  for 
price — and  with  a  minimum 
resources  concerned. 

Have     you     studied     the 
School  project  from  a  full 
view,  gentlemen?  We  have  ask^d 
tlon  before,  as  have  several  of 
ganlzatlons,  and  there  still  hai 
satisfactory  reply. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  only 
source  investigation  that  has 
the  St.  John  River's  development 
by  the  Federal  Inter-Agency 
1955.  At  that  time  It  was 
due  to  the  "unique  upland 
acter,  its  outstanding  scenic 
features,  mountain  peaks,  lake) 
marshlands,"    The    Upper    St. 
Basin  beginning  at  DebouUle 
set   aside   in   order   to   forever 
unique  wilderness  character  ol 
Maine  Woods. 

Gentlemen,    the    value    of 
sources    established    In    1955 
than  doubled  In  1970!  Maine 
become  an  increasingly  more 
modlty  with  the  passage  of  15 
the  problems  Involved  in 
rare  areas  have  come  more  into 

It  has  become  patently 
power  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
sticks  for  power  rates  is  a 
sponsibllity  that  no  longer  can 
off  onto  destruction  of  the  env 
deed,  such  a  practice  of  the 
quite   obviously    the    worst 
of  establishing   yardsticks 
take  into  consideration  a  prime 
production — that  is.  It  falls  to 
cost   extracted   from   the 
past  disregard  of  such  costs 
rapid  growth  of  the  new 
ment  In  America  today. 

Oentlemen,  I  thank  you  for 
nity  of   appearing   before   you 
desire  to  hear  and  willingness 
a  conservationist's  views  are 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEUWINSKI 


or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday,  June  22,  1 

Mr.   DERWIN8KI.    Mr. 
Polish  American,  of  Chlea(lo 
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weekly  publication  serving  the  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  in  the  Greater  Chicago 
area  and  it  has  acquired  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  its  wide-ranging  editorial 
commentary.  The  June  20.  1970,  editorial 
comment  discussing  behavior  on  the 
campus  I  believe  merits  throughtful 
reading: 

How  About  Mt  Side? 

Professor  K.  Ross  Toole  of  the  University 
of  Montana  is  one  member  of  the  teaching 
profession  in  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
Ing  who  minces  no  words  in  expressing  his 
opinion  of  the  disorderly  behavior  of  a  mi- 
nority of  young  people.  He  says  "...  1  am  a 
'liberal.'  square  and  I  am  a  professor.  I  am 
sick  of  the  'younger  generation,'  hippies, 
Ylpples,  militants  .  .  .  (it's)  time  to  put  these 
people  in  their  places.  . . . 

"Every  generation  makes  mistakes,  always 
has  and  always  will.  We  have  made  our  share. 
But  my  generation  has  made  America  the 
most  affluent  country  on  earth.  It  has  tackled, 
head-on,  a  racial  problem  which  no  nation 
on  earth  in  the  history  of  mankind  had  dared 
to  do.  It  has  publicly  declared  war  on  poverty 
and  It  has  gone  to  the  moon:  it  has  desegre- 
gated schools  and  abolished  polio:  it  has  pre- 
sided over  the  beginning  of  what  is  probably 
the  great  social  and  economic  revolution  in 
man's  history.  It  has  begun  these  things,  not 
finished  them.  It  has  declared  itself,  and 
committed  itself,  and  taxed  Itself,  and  damn 
near  run  Itself  into  the  ground  in  the  cause 
of  social  Justice  and  reform. 

"Common  courtesy  and  a  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  others  is  not  merely  a  decoration 
on  the  pie  crust  of  society — it  is  the  heart  of 
the  pie.  Too  many  'youngsters'  are  egocentric 
boors.  They  will  not  listen;  they  will  only 
shout  down.  They  will  not  discuss  but,  like 
4-year-olds,  they  thrown  rocks  and  shout." 
Professor  Toole  declares  it  is  time  to  call  a 
halt,  and  a  great  many  people  will  say  Amen 
to  that. 
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HELPFUL  YOUNGSTER:  INDIANAP- 
OLIS CITIZENS'  FORUM  SHOWS 
THE  WAY 
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HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Indianapolis  News  for 
Wednesday,  June  17,  1970,  describes  the 
further  good  works  done  by  Mrs.  Mattie 
Coney,  of  Indianapolis,  and  her  justly 
famous  Citizens'  Forum : 

HELprui.  TouNcsTms 

Not  long  ago  Mrs.  Mattie  M.  Coney  received 
dual  honors  for  her  work  in  helping  make 
Indianapolis  a  better  place  to  live. 

This  energetic  and  imaginative  woman  Is 
founder  and  executive  director  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Forum  which  enlists  and  focuses  the 
energies  of  citizens  in  Improving  their 
neighborhoods.  The  Forum  has  now  come 
up  with  a  new  safety  project  for  youngsters. 

Sponsored  in  co-operation  with  the  Police 
Department,  the  program  will  provide  an 
Incentive  for  youngsters  to  clean  up  their 
yards  and  premises.  The  reward  will  be  a 
tour  of  police  headquarters  which  has  a 
double  benefit  of  repaying  children  for  their 
work  and  showing  them  policemen  are  their 
friends  and  their  benefactors. 

The  boys  and  girls  not  only  will  be  out  of 
the  streets  and  away  from  the  dangers  of 
automobile  traffic  while  cleaning  up  their 
yards  but  in  fact  may  decide  to  stay  In  their 
ysirds  after  they  become  clean  and  attractive. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  task  of  cleaning 
the  yard  and  keeping  the  premises  in  shape 
ought  to  be  a  responsibility  of  the  young- 
sters in  a  family.  In  other  days,  before  the 
development  of  modern  homes,  household 
chores  did  a  great  deal  to  prevent  the  young- 
er generation  from  getting  into  mischief  by 
keeping  It  occupied. 

The  safety  plan  of  the  Citizens'  Forum  is 
a  revival  of  this  old  and  worthwhile  custom. 


UNFOUNDED  CLAIM  OF  RACIAL  DIS- 
CRIMINATION CHARGED  AGAINST 
SONORA,  TEX..  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  22,  1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  27, 
1970,  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  contained  the  following  article: 
Unh-eo  States  Chakges  Texas  School  With 
Mexican-American  Bias 

The  Government  has  accused  a  school  dis- 
trict in  southwest  Texas  of  violating  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  by  discriminating 
against  schoolchildren  of  Mexican-American 
descent. 

The  action  yesterday  was  the  first  taken 
under  the  1964  statute  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment involving  Mexican-American — so- 
called  Chlcano— school  problems.  The  depart- 
ment filed  a  complaint  and  a  request  to 
Intervene  in  a  private  suit  previously  filed 
by  the  parents  of  eight  Mexican-American 
children. 

The  suit  accused  officials  of  the  Sonora  in- 
dependence school  district  In  Sutton  County 
with  racial  discrimination. 

The  Government  said  the  district  has  no 
Mexican-American  or  black  teachers  and  pro- 
vides unequal  educational  opportunities  for 
Chlcano  children  by  failing  to  offer  bilingual 
and  other  programs  to  help  Spanish-speaking 
children  overcome  language  and  cultural 
barriers. 

The  Government  also  said  pupil  assign- 
ment zones  had  resulted  in  one  elementary 
school  with  a  100  percent  minority  enroll- 
ment and  a  lower  percentage  of  Mexican- 
Americans  in  other  schools  In  the  district. 

The  Government  asked  the  court  to  order 
the  district  to  prepare  a  desegregation  plan 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

The  Associated  Press  carried  the  story 
throughout  the  Nation,  with  this  lead 
sentence : 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  has  inter- 
vened for  the  first  time  In  a  school  Integra- 
tion suit  involving  Mexican-American  pupils. 

To  the  peaceful,  law-abiding  and 
tolerant-minded  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Sonora,  Tex.,  in  the  heart  of  the  ranch 
country,  this  spotlight  In  the  news  was 
both  a  shock  and  a  puzzle.  Why,  of  all 
places,  they  wondered,  would  the  power- 
ful Department  of  Justice  pick  out  their 
town  as  a  sort  of  horrible  example  of 
racial  discrimination  In  the  public 
schools?  A  local  lady  wrote  me: 

What  on  earth  have  we  done  to  cause  the 
Attorney  General  to  attack  us? 

My  answer  had  to  be : 
I  simply  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  beyond 
any  doubt  that  this  Federal  intervention 
was  highly  unjustified.  Allegations  have 
been  exaggerated  far  out  of  proportion 
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to  reality.  If  the  Attorney  General  is  to 
throw  the  weight  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  Into  situations  such  as  exist  at 
Sonora,  Tex.,  then,  I  dare  say,  to  be  con- 
sistent the  Attorney  General  should  file 
a  thousand  similar  lawsuits  tomorrow. 
attornet  general's  allegations 

What  are  the  allegations  against 
Sonora?  The  Attorney  General  charged 
the  school's  two  elementary  districts 
were  zoned  in  such  a  way  that  Elliott 
Elementary  School  had  a  100-percent 
enrollment  of  Mexican  Americans.  So 
what?  If  that  Is  true,  then  why  make  a 
big  Federal  case  out  of  it?  Why  not  al- 
low affected  complainants,  if  any,  to  file 
a  simple  rezoning  suit  in  local  courts? 

Let  us  examine  this  issue  very  briefly. 
It  happens  that  I  am  personally  familiar 
with  the  situation.  As  is  true  of  hundreds 
of  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
Southwest,  Mexican-American  com- 
munities have  through  the  years  sprung 
up,  kept  close  together  by  family  ties 
and  ethnic  and  cultural  preferences. 
This  community  of  interest  is  under- 
standable. It  has  followed  a  conunon 
pattern  for  years,  preferred  that  way  by 
the  Mexican  Americans  themselves.  As 
a  general  rule  these  ethnic  settlements 
are  a  bit  isolated,  usually  found  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  main  town. 

As  these  communities  developed, 
schools  were  built  to  accommodate  the 
children  of  school  age. 

That  happened  at  Sonora,  a  town  of 
2,500,  where  Mexican  Americans  chose 
to  have  their  settlement  about  a  mile 
from  the  main  town.  That  was  the  way 
they  wanted  it.  In  due  course  of  time  an 
elementary  school  was  built  there, 
known  as  the  Elliott  School.  In  the  city 
was  another  elementary  school,  a  junior 
high  school,  and  one  senior  high  school — 
making  four  schools  for  the  entire  county. 

It  should  be  understood  that  so  far  as 
attendance  was  concerned  the  Sonora 
schools  were  devoid  of  any  form  of  racial 
discrimination.  Any  student  of  any  race 
was  free  to  attend  either  of  the  two  ele- 
mentary schools,  if  the  student  lived  in 
the  district  he  sought  to  attend.  The 
county  has  but  one  junior  high  school, 
and  for  years  any  student  of  any  race, 
from  any  place  in  the  county,  was  free 
to  attend  It.  Likewise,  the  county  has 
but  one  senior  high  school,  which  accom- 
modates students  of  all  races. 

The  Elliott  School  Is  essentially  a 
neighborhood  school,  accommodating 
children  of  parents  who  choose  to  live 
In  that  immediate  community.  What  sort 
of  zoning  does  the  Attorney  General 
want?  Does  he  want  the  Mexican- Ameri- 
can community  split  in  two,  with  half  of 
the  children  permitted  to  attend  their 
local  neighborhood  school  and  the  other 
half  forced  to  walk  through  rain  and 
sleet,  on  occasions,  for  a  mile  to  the 
other  elementary  school?  And  this  along 
a  big  highway  with  constant  traffic 
hazards? 

Is  that  the  way  the  Attomel  General  of 
the  United  States  wants  to  treat  those 
Mexican- American  children?  To  me  it  Is 
Incredible.  And  I  feel  certain  that  is  the 
way   most   of   the   Mexican  Americans 
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down  there  would  feel  about  It.  I  want 
them  to  know  I  have  spoken  up  in  their 
behalf  before  it  Is  too  late. 

other  allkoations 

There  are  other  allegations.  The  At- 
torney General  says  there  are  no  Mexi- 
can-American teachers.  That  is  true.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  scores  of  other  schools 
throughout  the  Southwest.  Until  re- 
cently, when  it  became  stylish  to  com- 
plain, no  concern  was  expressed  by  local 
people  because  they  were  quite  aware 
of  the  scarcity  of  qualified  teachers  of 
that  ethnic  origin.  Efforts  to  recruit 
qualified  Mexican-American  teachers  at 
Elliott  have  been  in  vain. 

Any  qualified  Mexican-American 
teacher  who  is  looking  for  a  job  would  do 
well  to  apply  at  Sonora.  If  the  applicant 
does  not  like  what  is  offered  there  I  can 
suggest  another  half  dozen  schools  in  the 
area  which  have  been  searching  in  vain 
for  such  teachers. 

In  addition,  the  Attorney  General 
harps  about  lack  of  bilingual  programs 
at  Sonora.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  Federal 
or  State  law  which  requires  bilingual 
courses  or  teachers.  I  think  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  bilingual  ap- 
proach where  it  can  be  made  useful,  but 
that  is  a  matter  for  each  school  to  decide. 
It  might  be  desirable  at  one  school  but 
not  feasible  at  another. 

Ordinarily  Mexican-American  stu- 
dents learn  English  readily,  and  that  is, 
of  course,  the  important  thing  because 
this  is  an  English-speaking  country.  I 
personally  know  a  Mexican  family,  com- 
prised of  a  father,  a  mother,  and  four 
children,  who  immigrated  to  Texas  in 
1960.  Not  one  of  those  children  could 
speak  a  word  of  English.  Within  a  year 
every  one  of  them  could  read,  write,  and 
speak  English  fairly  fluently.  And  there 
was  no  bilingual  program  at  the  school 
they  attended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listed  the  allega- 
tions— and  the  only  allegations — of 
racial  discrimination,  charged  against 
the  Sonora  school  authorltes  In  plead- 
ings flled  by  the  Attorney  General.  I  cam 
only  say  that  surely  in  these  troubled 
times  the  Attorney  General  and  the  great 
Department  of  Justice  can  find  more  im- 
portant things  to  do,  and  find  better 
ways  in  which  to  use  that  aggregation  of 
legal  talent. 

CHARGES   Of   mST   LAWSUIT 

The  Attorney  General  intervened  in 
a  lawsuit  which  was  filed  last  December 
by  and  on  behalf  of  eight  local  Mexican 
Americans.  In  addition  to  the  allegations 
made  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  origi- 
nal suit  raised  two  or  three  other  claims 
of  discrimination.  One  of  these  wtis  that 
"the  Elliott  physical  plant  is  isolated  and 
In  poorer  condition  than  the  Central 
plant." 

Why  isolated?  If  the  community  may 
be  so  described,  Einy  fool  would  know  it 
happened  simply  because  Mexican  Amer- 
icans chose  to  live  there,  in  a  so-called 
isolated  neighborhood. 

The  petition  then  cited  the  fact  that 
"the  Elliott  School  lacks  a  cafeteria  on 
the  premises  where  students  may  be  fed 
while  the  students  at  Central  do  have 
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use  of  a  cafeteria  within  walking  dis- 
tance." 

What  the  petitioner  overlooked  was 
that  (»ily  one  cafeteria  is  maintained 
for  the  four  schools.  Operating  a  cafe- 
teria is  expensive  business,  and  few 
school  systems  of  this  size  could  afford 
more  than  one.  With  respect  to  the  stu- 
dents at  Elliott,  for  years  a  schoolbus  has 
been  used  each  day  during  the  lunch 
hour  to  transport  any  of  the  students  at 
Elliott  who  desire,  to  and  from  the  cafe- 
teria in  town.  It  requires  but  a  few  min- 
utes, and  imtil  this  lawsuit  was  filed  no 
one  ever  heard  the  slightest  complaint. 

As  further  proof  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion, the  petitioner  alleged : 

The  auditorium  In  the  Ellllott  School  con- 
tains folding  metal  chair  and  has  no  stage 
lights  while  the  auditorium  at  Central  has 
cushioned  theater-type  seats  and  a  modern 
stage  with  stage  lights. 

This,  too,  is  obviously  a  trivial  charge — 
completely  unrelated  to  the  racial  extrac- 
tion on  those  who  attend  the  schools. 
The  Elliott  School  is  a  modem  red  brick 
structure,  well  furnished,  well  kept,  and 
well  equipped.  The  seats  were  installed 
some  time  ago  and  perhaps  one  of  these 
days  the  school  board  will  be  able  to  af- 
ford replacements.  They  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  do  everything  overnight. 
Until  this  suit  was  filed  no  one  ever 
thought  of  complaining  about  seats  not 
being  comfortable  when  infrequently 
used  in  the  auditorium,  or  stage  lights 
not  being  adequate. 

I  would  defy  any  fairminded  person 
to  visit  that  school  and  not  come  away 
favorably  impressed  with  the  plant,  the 
teachers,  and  the  spirit  and  morale  of 
the  students.  It  is  that  kind  of  a  school. 

The  real  truth  is  that  the  Elliott  School 
could  be  properly  ixiinted  to  as  something 
of  a  model  for  efficiently  serving  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  a  local  community.  No 
claim  is  made  the  teachers  are  not  well 
qualified  and  motivated.  They  are  in  fact 
dedicated  and  devoted  to  the  well-being 
and  improvement  of  every  student  they 
teach. 

One  other  point  might  be  mentioned. 
Tlie  school  board  provides  free  kinder- 
garten for  the  accommodation  of  parents 
at  the  Elliott  School  community.  There  is 
no  such  preschool  service  in  the  main 
town.  This  special  treatment  was  evi- 
dently due  to  the  solicitude  for  the  work- 
ing parents  who  needed  to  be  away  from 
home  frequently. 

WHY    WAS    THE   LAWSUIT    FILED? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  examined  both 
petitions,  and  I  have  listed  all  of  the  al- 
legations of  discrimination.  One  would 
then  ask :  In  view  of  these  fiimsy  charges, 
so  lacking  in  substance,  why  was  the  law- 
suit filed  in  the  first  place?  Why  should 
local  people  be  subjected  to  such  expense 
and  harassment?  It  is  manifestly  unfair 
to  the  school  authorities,  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, and  to  the  Mexican-American  citi- 
zens who  live  there.  The  latter  are  hard 
working  and  law  abiding,  and  they  de- 
serve better  treatment  than  this. 

What  do  these  complainants  want? 
They  ask  for  a  desegregation  order.  That 
would,  I  assume,  force  a  portion  of  the 
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students  at  the  Elliott  Scho  il  to  walk  a 
mile  to  and  from  school  each  day, 
through  good  or  bad  weather ,  away  from 
their  own  neighborhood.  Oae  thing  is 
certain :  If  and  when  that  ha  spens,  there 
will  be  many  Mexican  Ameri  can  parents 
who  will  be  understandably  irate  and 
unhappy. 

IS     FORD     PODMDATION     MONXT     INVOLVED? 

I  have  said  no  one  seems  t  d  know  why 
this  litigation  was  filed.  Tie  suit  was 
filed  by  Pete  Tijerina,  execu  ive  director 
of  the  Mexican-American  1<  gal  defense 
and  educational  fund,  known  as 
MALDEF.  Both  Tijerina  and  MALDEF 
are  located  in  San  Anionic ,  200  miles 
fnwn  Sonora.  MALDEF  began  Its  opera- 
tions on  May  1,  1968,  backed  by  a  $2.2 
million  Pord  Foundation  grant.  And  soon 
Attorney  Tijerina  took  ovei .  The  fund 
became  deeply  involved  witta  some  ex- 
treme and  militant  cause,  including 
Mexican- American  youth  >  >rganization 
MAYO,  which  in  some  instances  openly 
advocated  violence  and  revolution .  This 
was  traceable  to  highly  luestionable 
leadership  in  the  movement 

It  follows  that  when  tt  at  kind  of 
money  is  available,  every  el"ort  may  be 
expected  to  be  used  by  the  i;  nscrupulous 
to  stir  up  racial  imrest  anl  litigation. 
When  suits  are  filed,  lawyers  are  paid, 
and  when  Ford  Foundatioi  money  is 
available  they  may  be  paid  ' lell.  In  that 
case,  what  difference  is  it  vhether  the 
lawsuit  was  well  founded  (r  what  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  it  might  be? 

The  very  fact  that  the  charges  are  so 
ridiculous  and  so  lacking  in  substance 
lends  credance  to  the  suspic  ion  that  the 
well-being  of  Mexican- Amer  ican  citizens 
was  not  the  real  motivation  behind  the 
litigation. 

In  fact  it  was  not  long  after  MALDEF 
came  into  existence,  with  $2 .2  million  In 
the  till,  that  from  Texas  tj  California 
it  was  financing  155  csises  involving  al- 
leged discrimination  agaiist  Mexican 
Americans.  Lawyers  have  b«  en  having  a 
field  day. 

There  remains  one  unanswered  ques- 
tion: How  did  the  Attomej  General  of 
the  United  States  allow  himself  to  be 
sucked  in  on  a  case  which  be  irs  the  trap- 
pings of  a  trumped  up  laws  uit? 
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Thursday.  June  18,  1970 


Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker 
speech  is  the  essence  of 
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of  the  board  of  education 
of  Ocean:>ide  High  School 
to  bar  a  graduation  speech 
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served  by  the  school. 
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keeping  with  the  democratic  tradition 
and  principles  of  our  country. 

To  attempt  to  stifle  the  voice  of  Con- 
gressman LowENTEiN's  is  Contrary  to 
academic  freedom.  The  students  of  the 
Oceanside  school  voted  to  hear  their 
Congressman.  This  decision  should  be 
honored. 

We  wonder  why  our  youth  are  so  dis- 
enchanted with  their  lot.  This  incident 
at  Oceanside  High  School  explains  much 
that  is  wrong  with  our  adult-run  institu- 
tions. We  teach  the  meaning  of  the 
democratic  process  and  the  orderliness 
of  majority  rule  and  yet  fail  to  practice 
it. 

This  incident  should  not  have  hap- 
pened. More  than  an  affront  to  Congress- 
man LowENSTEiN  it  is  a  sad  day  for  free- 
dom. 
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SOLID    WASTE,    AMERICAS 
NEGLECTED  POLLUTANT 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  22.  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  Im- 
pressed by  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  June  issue  of  Nation's  Cities.  The 
article  is  the  first  of  a  four-part  series 
concerning  solid  waste.  Its  author.  Pa- 
tricia Conway  George,  has  done  a  fine 
job. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  has  become 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  problems 
facing  our  aflBuent  society,  which  pro- 
duces more  and  disposes  of  more  goods 
than  ever  before.  If  a  program  of  re- 
cycling and  reuse  of  refuse  can  be  worked 
out.  It  would  be  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  current  methods  of  use  and  disposal. 

The  article  follows: 

Am  erica's  Neglected  Pollutant 

Solid  Waste 

(By  Patricia  Conway  George) 

Although  there  has  been  a  growing  con- 
cern with  the  problems  of  en\-lronmental  pol- 
lution over  the  last  several  years,  it  is  only 
recently  that  one  of  the  major  causes '  of 
pollution — the  mountains  of  garbage  and 
refuse  which  Americans  generate  every 
year — has  been  brought  to  the  attention  ot 
the  public. 

The  first  federal  statutes  aimed  at  com- 
bating water  pollution  went  on  the  books 
22  years  ago;  those  attempting  to  control  air 
pollution  were  enacted  14  years  ago.  But  it 
was  not  until  1965  that  Congress  passed  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  recognizing  for  the 
first  time  that  much  of  the  air  and  water 
pollution  blighting  this  country  has  its  origin 
as  solid  waste.  (Trash  burned  in  incinera- 
tors or  oi>en  dumps  is  a  major  air  pollutant; 
refuse  dumps  pollute  ground  waters  and  solid 
wastes  dumped  in  streams  pollute  water- 
ways.) 

Each  year  Americans  generate  some  3.5 
billion  tons  of  refuse.  That's  nearly  100 
pounds  per  person  per  day,  including  agri- 
cultural, mining,  and  Industrial  wastes.  Lit- 
tle more  than  5  per  cent  of  this  solid  waste 
is  ever  collected.  Most  of  the  waste  that  is 
collected  is  picked  up  from  households,  de- 
posited in  crude,  open  dumps,  and  burned 
in  the  open  without  any  form  of  air  pollu- 
tion control. 

The  bill  for  this  minimal  service  comes 


to  $4.5  billion  a  year,  ana  it  Is  estimated  that 
merely  to  upgrade  present  facilities  to  ac- 
ceptable sanitary  levels  would  cost  an  addi- 
tional $4.2  billion  over  the  next  five  years. 
This  puts  the  cost  of  solid  waste  handling 
third  highest  among  public  services,  exceeded 
only  by  expenditures  for  schools  and  roads. 

These  figures,  however,  tell  only  a  small 
part  of  the  story.  Even  more  impressive  is 
the  rate  at  which  our  solid  wastes  are  in- 
creasing— conservatively  estimated  at  4  per 
cent  a  year.  This  means  that  by  2000  we  will 
be  generating  at  least  three-and-a-half  times 
as  much  refuse  as  we  are  now,  or  12.3  billion 
tons  a  year.  Underlying  this  increase  are 
some  basic  economic  factors:  rising  popula- 
tion, increasing  aflBuence,  concentration  of 
people  in  urban  areas,  the  trend  to  dispos- 
able products,  built-in  obsolescence  of  even 
supposedly  "durable"  goods,  self-service 
merchandising,  the  proliferation  of  packag- 
ing, and  the  increasing  use  of  materials  like 
aluminum  and  some  plastics  that  are  virtu- 
ally indestructible.  Since  neither  manufac- 
turers nor  retailers  assume  the  responsibility 
for  disposing  of  the  goods  they  market,  con- 
sumers simply  use  what  they  buy — and  in 
many  cases  use  it  only  once — then  throw  it 
away. 

Until  recently,  Americans  reveled  in  this 
economy  of  dlsposabllity  without  giving  it  a 
second  thought.  Now,  however,  people  are 
suddenly  becoming  conscious  of  environmen- 
tal pollution,  the  limitations  of  our  natural 
resources,  and  the  rising  costs  of  disposal. 
Most  major  cities  are  running  out  of  land 
for  dumping  and  And  that  they  cannot  burn 
their  refuse  vrlthout  badly  polluting  the  air 
or  Investing  In  enormously  expensive  Incin- 
eration equipment. 

Ir.  New  York  State  It  costs  30  cents  to 
pick  up  a  bottle  that  was  originally  pro- 
duced for  about  4  cents.  In  New  York  City 
it  costs  more  to  dispose  of  the  Sunday  Times 
than  to  buy  It,  and  more  to  handle  a  ton  of 
refuse  ($30)  than  to  mine  and  ship  in  a 
ton  of  Kentucky  coal  ($23).  As  the  costs 
and  difficulties  of  disposal  incease,  there  is 
a  gradual  awakening  to  the  need  for  more 
rational  solid  waste  management:  this  coun- 
try, blessed  with  what  once  seemed  inex- 
haustible resources,  is  at  long  last  considering 
the  possibility  of  recovering  raw  materials 
from  its  wastes  and  reusing  them. 

Our  solid  waste  problems  are  indeed  ur- 
gent, but  it  will  take  more  than  public 
awareness  to  solve  them.  First  there  will 
have  to  be  strong  legislation;  then  there  will 
have  to  be  substantial  Investment  in  devel- 
oping modern  systems  and  techniques.  At 
the  moment,  not  one  of  Fortune's  "top  100" 
companies  is  significantly  involved  in  solid 
waste  management;  and  the  refuse  disposal 
Industry,  made  up  of  numerous  small  con- 
tractors, ranks  as  possibly  the  most  primi- 
tive major  Industry  In  the  country. 

Despite  the  lack  of  development  and  or- 
ganization, refuse  disposal  is  already  quite 
profitable  to  people  like  scrap  metal  dealers 
and  secondary  material  handlers  whose  an- 
nual volume  of  business  totals  nearly  $8  bil- 
lion. Moreover,  solid  waste  management 
promises,  within  the  next  10  or  20  years,  to 
become  a  larger  industry  than  many  of  those 
now  producing  the  goods  which  wind  up  in 
our  disgraceful  city  dumps. 

THE    SOLID    WASTE    PROBLEM 

Each  year  more  than  190  million  tons  of 
refuse  are  collected  in  the  United  States, 
most  of  It  from  households  and  commercial 
establishments.  This  figure,  however,  repre- 
sents only  a  fraction  of  the  total  of  3.6  billion 
tons  of  solid  waste  actually  generated.  Includ- 
ing such  uncollected  refuse  as  agricultural 
wastes,  mine  tailings,  etc.  Spread  out  over  the 
entire  population,  this  means  that  every 
American  generates  about  98  pounds  of  ref- 
use per  day. 
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staggering  as  this  may  seem,  even  more 
Bigniflcant  is  the  rate  at  which  solid  wastes 
are  Increasing.  In  1930,  the  amount  of  refuse 
collected  per  capita  was  about  2.2  pounds 
per  day;  today  it  is  6.3  pounds.  With  our 
population  growing  at  a  rate  of  2  per  cent 
per  year  and  consumption  also  rising  at  2 
per  cent  per  year,  solid  wastes  are  presently 
Increasing  at  a  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  year. 
By  1980,  the  amount  of  refuse  collected  per 
capita  Is  expected  to  be  8  pounds  per  day 
which,  with  an  estimated  population  of  235 
million,  will  mean  that  340  million  tons  of 
solid  wastes  will  be  collected  annually.  By  the 
year  2000,  per  capita  refuse  collection  will 
reach  10  pounds  per  day.  At  this  rate,  we  will 
be  generating  a  total  of  5.25  billion  tons  of 
solid  waste  annually  by  1980,  and  12.3  billion 
tons  by  the  year  2000. 

Where  is  all  this  refuse  coming  from?  One 
source  estimates  that  every  year  each  person 
In  the  United  States  discards  188  pounds  of 
paper,  250  metal  cans,  135  bottles  and  Jars, 
338  caps  and  crowns,  and  $2.30  worth  of  mis- 
cellaneous packaging.  On  a  national  basis, 
this  adds  up  to  18.8  million  tons  of  paper,  4 
million  tons  of  plastics,  60  billion  metal  cans, 
27  billion  glass  containers,  67.7  billion  caps 
and  crowns,  and  $500  million  worth  of  mis- 
cellaneous packaging  annually.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  7  million  automobiles  that  are 
Junked  each  year,  110  million  tons  of  indus- 
trial waste.  550  million  tons  of  agricultural 
residues.  1.5  billion  tons  of  animal  manures 
(a  good-size  steer  produces  50  pounds  of 
manure  a  day).  1.1  billion  tons  of  mineral 
wastes,  and  mounds  of  building  and  demoli- 
tion rubble  for  which  there  are  no  total 
estimates. 

PACKACINO 

Although  packaging  accounts  for  only 
about  13  per  cent  of  the  total  360  million 
tons  of  household,  commercial,  municipal, 
and  industrial  wastes  generated  each  year, 
its  contribution  to  the  refuse  problem  Is  sig- 
nificant because  It  constitutes  as  much  as  70 
per  cent  of  the  household  wastes  that  are 
collected  and  most  of  the  Utter. 

Packaging  Is  currently  a  $10-bllllon-a-year 
industry  and  production  is  rising  rapidly. 
As  a  result,  per  capita  consumption,  which 
was  525  pounds  per  year  in  1966.  Is  expected 
to  Increase  to  661  pounds  per  person  by  1976. 

Paper  packaging  alone  is  expected  to 
double  between  1960  and  1960,  then  double 
again  between  1980  and  2000.  (Interestingly 
enough,  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  is  uncer- 
tain beyond  1980) .  Another  large  Increase  Is 
expected  In  the  consumption  of  non-return- 
able containers  (cans  and  bottles)  :  from  28 
billion  units  in  1966  to  61.1  billion  units  in 
1976.  However,  the  biggest  rate  of  increase 
of  all  is  expected  in  the  use  of  plastics:  from 
2.2  billion  pounds  in  1966  to  6.3  billion 
pounds  In  1976.  This  factor  alone  has 
Important  Implications  for  solid  waste 
management  because  plastics  don't  Incin- 
erate well  (If  burned  at  temperature  less 
than  2.000*P  the  melted  residues  clog  grates) 
and  they  tend  to  emit  toxic  substances,  such 
as  fiuorlne  and  Isocyanates.  or  corrosive  acids 
which  ruin  incinerator  walls.  Moreover,  plas- 
tics don't  deteriorate  easily,  don't  compact 
well  enough  to  l}e  used  In  landfills,  and  can't 
be  used  for  composting  because  they  are  not 
biodegradable. 

These  and  other  trends  In  packaging  pro- 
duction and  consumption  Imply  several  se- 
rious waste  management  problems.  First  of 
all.  refuse  collection  may  become  more  diffi- 
cult because  packaging  materials  particularly 
plastics,  are  Increasingly  less  compactable, 
and  the  growing  number  of  non-return- 
able containers  Is  Intensifying  the  Ut- 
ter problem.  Secondly,  disposal  may  become 
more  difficult  as  incineration  and  sanitary 
landfill  are  more  widely  practiced  because 
packaging  is  generally  not  susceptible  to 
these    measures.    Thirdly,    the    recycling    of 
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packaging  materials  (now  about  10  per  cent 
of  production)  may  decUne  unless  there  is 
outside  Intervention  because  the  salvage  in- 
dustry is  not  equipped  to  separate  increas- 
ingly heterogeneous  packaging  materials. 
Furthermore,  raw  materials  are  usually 
cheaper  to  process  than  those  recovered  from 
packaging,  and  the  price  of  secondary  pack- 
aging materials  is  often  too  low  for  profitable 
salvage  operations. 

The  Midwest  Research  Institute,  In  a  study 
prepared  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare's  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste 
Management,  has  recommended  that  an  ef- 
fort be  made  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  pack- 
aging materials  used,  solve  the  technical 
difficulties  of  processing  packaging  wastes, 
and  prevent  the  destruction  of  valuable  nat- 
ural resources  from  which  many  packages 
are  made.  The  Institute  proposes  the  follow- 
ing strategies  to  achieve  these  ends. 

Research  and  development  on  materials 
and  containers.  Improved  salvage  and  reuse, 
and  improved  disposal  technology. 

Educational  programs  Involving  the  pack- 
aging Industry,  consumers,  and  government 
agencies. 

Incentives  to  reduce  the  technical  diffi- 
culties of  processing  wastes,  and  subsidies  to 
improve  salvage  operations. 

A  use  tax  on  all  packages,  or  a  deterrent 
tax  selectively  imposed  on  specific  materials. 

The  regulation  of  packaging. 

This  last  proposal — the  regulation  of  pack- 
aging— Is  a  potentially  effective  but  costly 
measure  that  has  been  receiving  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  attention  lately.  In  1967,  the 
legislatures  of  some  19  states  proposed  laws 
banning  non-returnable  beverage  containers. 
Although  none  of  these  bills  was  passed,  the 
fact  that  they  were  being  seriously  con- 
sidered indicates  the  growing  concern  with 
litter  and  other  problems  resulting  from  the 
proliferation  of  packaging. 

DIGGING    out:     WHAT    IT    COSTS 

Current  expenditures  for  solid  waste  han- 
dling total  $4.5  billion  annually.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  80  per  cent  Is  spent  on  collec- 
tion and  20  per  cent  on  disposal.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  all  collection  services  are  pro- 
vided by  public  haulers  and  half  by  private 
haulers. 

Like  the  mounds  of  refuse  being  generated, 
the  costs  of  handling  It  are  rising  rapidly.  In 
Boston,  the  cost  of  municipal  waste  removal 
recently  rose  50  per  cent  (from  $2.6  million 
in  1968  to  $3.9  million  in  1969)  as  a  resvUt  of 
payroll  hikes.  New  York  City  spends  $150 
million  per  year  and  employs  14,000  sanita- 
tion workers  to  collect  and  dispose  of  its 
solid  wastes.  In  Milwaukee  the  average  house- 
bold  now  spends  $35.25  per  year  for  waste 
removal,  up  to  34  per  cent  from  $26.40  a 
decade  ago.  Last  year,  costs  in  Albuquerque 
rose  20  per  cent  (from  $30  to  $36  per  hoiise- 
hold) ;  In  Portland,  Ore.,  they  were  up  13 
per  cent  (from  $24  to  $27  per  household). 
San  Francisco  spends  $22  per  household  per 
year  for  waste  removal,  and  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  household  costs  run  as  high  as  $46.20 
per  year. 

Despite  these  Impressive  expenditures, 
present  refuse  collection  and  disposal  sys- 
tems in  this  country  are  woefully  inade- 
quate; 94  per  cent  of  all  lEind  disposal  opera- 
tions and  76  per  cent  of  all  incinerators  have 
been  rated  "Inadequate"  by  the  Bureau  of 
Solid  Waste  Management.  The  Bureau  esti- 
mates that  an  additional  $833  million  per 
year  for  the  next  five  years — or  a  total  of 
$4.2  billion — is  required  to  upgrade  existing 
collection  and  disposal  facilities  to  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  performance.  This  figure  is 
based  on  the  use  of  current  technology,  cur- 
rent environmental  quality  standards,  and 
constant  (uulnflated)  dollars;  it  does  not 
allow  for  population  growth,  an  increase  in 
consumption  and  waste  generation,  a  change 
In  the  current  ratio  of  land  disposal  to  in- 
cineration, or  Inflation.  (The  Impact  of  infia- 
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tlon  could  be  significant;  for  example,  esti- 
mates for  an  Incinerator  proposed  for  New 
York  City  10  years  ago  and  stUl  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  were  recently  revised  from  an 
original  $20  million  to  $80  million.) 

REFUSE   COLLECTION 

It  has  already  been  noted  in  this  report 
that  half  of  all  refuse  collection  services  are 
provided  by  public  agencies  and  the  other 
half  by  private  haulers.  These  private  haulers 
operate  either  by  contracting  directly  with 
customers  or  under  franchises;  the  profits  of 
franchised  haulers  may  or  may  not  be  subject 
to  regular  public  scrutiny.  Where  collection 
services  are  provided  by  public  agencies, 
households  are  usually  billed  directly;  In 
other  cases,  the  service  is  financed  out  of 
general  tax  revenues.  Public  coUection  serv- 
ice can  be  provided  at  cost,  for  profit,  or  be- 
low cost  with  the  difference  being  made  up 
from  tax  revenues.  In  addition  to  public  and 
private  collection,  a  substantial  percentage  of 
solid  wastes  are  transported  by  Individual 
householders,  commercial  establishments, 
and  Industrial  facilities. 

Of  the  total  population,  64  per  cent  (77 
per  cent  In  the  urban  areas  and  22  per  cent 
In  the  rural  areas)  live  in  communities  that 
operate  public  collection  services.  However, 
the  majority  of  cities  providing  public  col- 
lection also  use  private  services,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  50-60  split  between  public 
and  private  operations.  Some  337,000  workers 
are  engaged  in  refuse  collection,  or  one  work- 
er for  every  590  people.  Of  these,  53  per  cent 
are  employed  by  public  agencies  and  47  per 
cent  by  private  services. 

There  are  93,000  collector  trucks  equipped 
with  compacting  equipment,  or  one  truck  for 
every  2,100  people.  Of  these,  47  per  cent  are 
operated  by  public  agencies  and  53  per  cent 
by  private  haulers.  The  great  majority  of 
these  trucks  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  Is  employed  In  the  collection  of  house- 
hold wastes.  In  addition,  .there  are  about 
179,000  other  types  of  vehicles  In  use,  or  one 
for  every  1,100  people.  About  20  per  cent  are 
operated  by  public  agencies  and  80  per  cent 
by  private  haulers.  In  the  public  sector,  em- 
ployment of  these  vehicles  is  about  evenly 
distributed  between  household  said  commer- 
cial waste  collection  and  street  cleaning;  two- 
thirds  of  those  In  the  private  sector  are  used 
to  collect  industrial  wastes. 

REFUSE    DISPOSAL 

Currently,  about  90  per  cent  of  all  col- 
lected refuse  is  disposed  of  on  land  (85  per 
cent  In  open  dumps  and  5  percent  in  sanitary 
landfills),  8  per  cent  Is  burned  in  incinera- 
tors, and  the  remaining  2  per  cent  composted, 
dumped  at  sea,  or  discarded  In  some  other 
manner. 

Land  disposal.  There  are  more  than  12,000 
land  disposal  sites  in  the  United  States,  not 
including  so  called  "promiscuous"  or  tinau- 
thorlzed  dumps  alongside  roads,  etc.  Of  the 
total,  79  per  cent  are  operated  publicly  and  21 
per  cent  privately.  Ownership  of  63  per  cent 
is  public  (the  ronalnder  of  the  publicly-op- 
erated sites  are  leased  from  private  owners) 
and  37  per  cent  is  private. 

The  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Management 
defines  a  sanitary  landfill  as  a  site  where  re- 
fuse is  covered  daily,  where  there  is  no  open 
burning,  and  no  pollution  of  ground  water. 
Judged  by  these  standards,  only  6  per  cent  of 
all  land  disposal  sites  qualify  as  sanitary 
landfills;  the  remaining  94  per  cent  are  really 
Just  crude,  open  dumps  or,  in  a  few  Instances, 
Inadequate  attempts  at  landfill.  At  many 
dumps,  refuse  is  burned  In  the  open  with  no 
form  of  air  pollution  control. 

The  6  p(  r  cent  of  all  land  disposal  sites 
which  qualify  as  sanitary  landfills  handle  an 
average  of  27,000  tons  of  refuse  per  year  at  a 
cost  of  $1.05  per  ton.  For  open  dumps  of 
the  same  size,  the  cost  is  70  cents  per  ton. 
However,  the  average  c^>en  dump  accepts  only 
11,000  tons  of  wastes  per  year.  Cost  for  this 
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handling  Is  M  cents  per  ton, 
»157  per  ton  for  sanitary 
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Transfer   stations.    Transfer 
those  sites   at  whlcb  refuse 
from  collection  to  hauling  v 
no    estimate    available    on    the 
Uanafer  stations  In  the  U^  .  bui 
Solid   Waste    Management 
these  facilities  indicates  that  7e 
publicly  owned  and  24  per  cent 
owned.  It  la  likely  that  transfer 
become  Increasingly  Important 
dllng  techniques  are  Improved, 
these  Installations  are  essentia 
tance  landfill  operations  where 
be    transferred    from 
collection  trucks  to  larger  haul 
railroad  car*.  Also,  It  is  at 
that    raw    refuse    would    be 
medium  or  high  densities  for 
tary   landfills,   or   sorted   for 
composting. 

Municipal  incinrrators.  Ther  ^ 
ctnerators  In  the  U.S  .  96  per 
publicly    owned    and    4    per 
owned.  One-fourth  are  located 
areas;  three-fourths  do  not 
of  Solid  Waste  Management's 
refuse  reduction  (75  per  cent 
air  pollution  control.  The  av 
tons  of  refuse  per  day.  althougl 
ties  built  after  1950  can  handl< 
and  400  tons  per  day.  Operatln 
average  M.50  per  ton.  vary 
on  the  type  and  condition  of 
fairly  new  Incinerator  In 
at  temperatures  between  1,800 
with   90   per   cent   reduction 
yielding  costs  of  $6.89  per 
the  cost  of  Incineration  Is  $10 
per  ton  for  sanitary  landfill. 

On-site  incinerators.  A  small 
all  refuse  Is  bximed  In 
tors  located  In  homes, 
small  businesses,  and 
ments.  However,  most  of  thes« 
presently    Inadequate    and 
cant  amounts  of  air  pollution 

Conical  burners.  Conical 
teepees   used    to    control    opei 
dump  sites.  This  type  of  faclllt] 
to  be  basically  unsatisfactory  ' 
open  burning  is  undesirable, 
number   of   conical    burners 
known,  but  of  the  23  surveyed 
of  Solid  Waste  Management 
considered  unacceptable  In 
U09  feeding.  About  4  per 
bage  collected  is  fed  to  bogs 
tice  baa  been  steadily  decUnin 
several  decades  because  there 
quiring    that    the    garbage    be 
boiling  to  prevent  the  spread 
anthema  In  bogs  and  trie 
Moreover,    the    advent    of 
units  has  reduced  the  amount 
available,  and  It  Li  generaUy 
separate  garbage  from  other 
collection. 

Ocean  dumping.  The  prac 
raw  refuse  Into  the  sea  Is 
In  many  Instances  remnants 
shore.  Cm  the  other  hand 
chemicals  and  oil  refinery 
Ing.  despite  the  protests  of 
and  ecologlsts. 
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MARYLAND  SOLDIER  BILLED  IN 
CAMBODIA 


HON.  CLARENCE  Dl  LONG 

or    MASTI^NO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday,  June  22, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjland. 
8p.  Richard  S.  Cunninghim.  a  coura- 
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geous  young  man  from  Maryland,  was 
recently  killed  in  Vietnam.  I  should  like 
to  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Rxcord  : 
Maryland  Soldifr  Kh-led  in  Cambodia  Tank 
Action 

A  Iblaryland  soldier  who  was  with  the  first 
tank  unit  to  enter  Cambodia  has  been  killed 
in  action,  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Spec.  4  Richard  S.  Cunningham.  22.  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Joseph  Cunningham,  16616  Bat- 
son  road,  Spencerville,  was  killed  May  14 
when  his  tank  came  under  hostile  fire  In 
Khmer  territory. 

Specialist  Cunningham  was  a  tank  driver 
with  H  Company,  Uth  Armored  Cavalry. 

"PROUD    or    HIS   tJNIFORll" 

He  enlisted  In  the  Army  In  mld-1969  and 
won  honors  as  the  top  recruit  In  his  training 
battalion  at  Port  Bragg,  N.C.  In  Vietnam  he 
had  three  armored  vehicles  shot  out  from 
under  him. 

Specialist  Cunningham  "was  proud  of  his 
uniform  and  realized  he  had  obligations  to 
his  country,"  Mr.  Cunningham  said  yesterday. 
"He  wouldn't  have  been  bitter  about  It,  If  he 
had  come  back.  He  knew  somebody  had  to 
do  it." 

The  young  cavalryman  was  a  native  of 
Washington  and  attended  Montgomery 
county  schools.  He  graduated  from  Staunton 
Military  Academy  in  1966  and  attended  Mont- 
gomery College  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

ST7BVIVORS    NAMED 

In  1968  he  and  a  friend  formed  Cunning- 
ham tc  Smith,  a  company  which  operates  a 
gas  station  and  truck  rental  agency  In  Sliver 
Spring. 

Specialist  Cunningham  Is  survived  by  his 
parents:  a  brother,  Alan;  a  sister,  Elizabeth; 
three  step-brothers,  Peter,  Mark  and  Robert 
Cunningham;  a  step-sister,  Mlkl  Cunning- 
ham, and  his  maternal  grandparents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  T.  Slater,  Sr. 
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Mr.  Speaker, 


cause  In  Chicago,  and  what  a  peaceful  dem- 
onstration can  cause  In  Washington.  Per- 
haps the  greatness  of  the  Class  of  1970  Is  Its 
recognition  of  problems  from  pollution  to 
poverty,  and  Its  willingness  to  take  respon- 
sibility and  work  to  solve  them. 

Every  member  of  the  Class  of  1970  must 
continue  to  work  to  build  America.  They  will 
soon  have  the  responsibility  of  directing  our 
country,  and  will  need  all  the  experience 
they  can  get  In  working  for  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
Judging  from  their  record — their  scholastic 
achievements,  their  sportsmanship,  their 
conscientious  Involvement  In  the  changing 
reality  of  politics  and  community  service — 
the  Class  of  1970  will  make  us  proud  of  them 
as  they  apply  their  knowledge  In  the  coming 
vears. 


GRADUATION 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or   HTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22,  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bellmore  Life,  a  fine  weekly  newspaper  in 
my  district,  carried  a  thoughtful  edito- 
rial message  to  this  year's  graduating 
high  school  seniors  that  I  want  to  share 
with  the  Members : 

Graduation 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Class  of  1970 
to  go  out  Into  the  world.  Their  years  of  school 
have  given  them  an  outline  of  knowledge 
of  society,  which  they  will  fill  In  from  their 
experiences  In  the  years  ahead.  They  have 
received  the  trade  or  professional  experience 
and  skill  necessary  to  get  a  Job  or  the  aca- 
demic experience  necessary  for  continuing 
Into  higher  education.  Hopefully  school  has 
InstlUed  In  them  an  eager  desire  to  continue 
their  search  for  knowledge.  Now  they  must 
apply  their  accumulated  knowledge  In 
schools  of  higher  education  or  In  their  new 
occupations. 

In  the  last  decade,  as  part  of  their  learning 
experience,  they  have  witnessed  war  In  the 
Mideast.  Blafra.  Central  America,  and  Indo- 
china. And  they  have  seen  the  work  of  VISTA, 
the  Peace  Corps,  civil  rights  work,  and  urban 
renewal  work.  Their  education  has  taught 
them  that  every  man  must  take  responsibil- 
ity for  the  progress  of  his  country.  He  must 
choose  which  course  he  wants  for  his  coun- 
try. And  many  have  worked  for  constructive 
goals.    They    have    seen    what    violence   can 


JOE  McCaffrey  supports 

DICKEY-LINCOLN 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph  Mc- 
Caffrey is  without  question  one  of  the 
most  listened  to  and  influential  commen- 
tators on  the  Washington  scene. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  liis  comments 
of  June  17.  1970,  with  respect  to  the 
merits  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  hy- 
droelectric power  project. 

As  Joe  has  said,  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  additional  power  in  this  country, 
and  especially  along  the  east  coast. 

We  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  step  in  meeting  this  need  on  Wednes- 
day, June  24,  when  the  House  takes  up 
the  public  works  appropriations  bill. 

At  that  time  our  colleague.  Bill  Hath- 
away, will  offer  an  amendment  to  Include 
$807,000  for  the  Dickey  project.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  support  Bill  and  the 
Dickey  project  at  that  time. 
Commentary  or  Joseph  McCArrRET,  June  17, 
1970 
Next  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  have  a  chance  to  help  fight  the  promised 
brown  outs  along  the  East  Coast.  There  Is, 
and  there  will  continue  to  be,  a  power  short- 
age along  the  coast,  and  other  areas  of  the 
nation. 

The  shortage  will  get  worse  Instead  of 
better  as  the  demand  for  power  continually 
increases. 

Yet  the  House  of  Representatives  continues 
to  vote  against  a  project  which  would  do 
something  about  It:  the  Dickey  Lincoln 
School  Power  Project  in  Maine.  It  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  in  1965.  To  date 
two  point  one  miUlon  doUars  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  pre-constructlon  planning. 
An  additional  one  point  four  million  Is 
needed  to  complete  the  pre-constructlon 
planning  stage.  The  current  budget  recom- 
mendation is  $807,000. 

Despite  the  crying  need  for  additional 
power  In  this  country,  and  especially  along 
the  East  Coast,  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  project  have  been  defeated  in 
both  the  90th  and  the  first  session  of  this 
current  91st  Congress. 

Maine's  Congressman  William  Hathaway 
has  been  leading  the  fight  m  the  House  and 
has  won  many  converts,  but  not  enough.  He 
finds  that  the  private  Investor  owned  util- 
ities— which  cannot  meet  the  current  needs — 
are  proving  to  be  a  powerful  foe.  There  is  no 
federally  financed  power  project  East  of  the 
Mississippi  and  North  of  the  Mason  Dixon 
Line,  and  the  private  utilities  are  determined 
to  keep  it  that  way. 


June  23,  1970 


Yet  today  there  Is  a  desperate  need  for 
more  power,  power  which  could  be  generated 
at  Dickey  Lincoln.  The  brown  outs  are  com- 
ing, all  the  experts  warn  us  about  them.  The 
House  of  Representatives  can  cast  a  vote  to 
help  ease  those  brown  outs  by  supporting 
the  effort  to  Increase  the  power  potential  of 
New  England. 


INDOCHINA:  SOME  SPOOKY 
QUESTIONS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion's involvement  in  Indochina — first 
in  Vietnam  and  now  in  Cambodia — is 
requiring  that  we  in  Congress  rethink 
some  of  the  basic  tenets  of  that  involve- 
ment. We  have  all  wrestled  with  this 
problem  on  numerous  occasions,  and,  as 
men  acting  in  good  faith  often  do,  we 
have  come  to  conclusions  which  place 
us  in  disagreement  with  one  another. 
Many  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  in  fact 
arrived  at  conclusions  which  differ  from 
those  which  we  originally  had  on  the 
subject — such  is  one  of  the  "risks"  of 
reevaluation. 

This  concern  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  with  our  military  en- 
gagement in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
shall  soon  be  put  to  fiu-ther  test  in  this 
Chamber  as  various  antiwar  bills  and 
amendments  are  offered.  In  considering 
these  proposals,  I  suggest  that  we  shift 
our  attention  from  those  reasons  which 
originally  propelled  us  into  Indochina 
and,  rather,  concentrate  on  the  viability 
of  the  reasons  which  presently  are  ad- 
vanced for  the  prolongation  of  this  war. 

I  am  aware  of  course  of  the  seemingly 
ultimate  intention  of  the  President  to 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  and  imtil  Cam- 
bodia, I  was  convinced  that  his  plan 
would  allow  us  to  withdraw  rather 
quickly  and  without  excessive  additional 
loss  of  human  life.  But  the  decision  to 
send  American  troops  into  Cambodia — 
apart  from  the  military  achievements 
flowing  from  that  decision — could  put 
the  United  States  one  step  closer  to  ad- 
ditional forays  into  that  country  and 
one  step  closer  to  a  possible  commitment 
of  troops  to  Cambodia  if  perhaps  Phnom 
Penh  should  fall  to  Communist  forces. 

I  believe  that  we  must  now  consider 
our  role  in  Indochina  not  in  terms  of  our 
original  reasons  for  involvement,  but 
rather  in  terms  of  what  is  presently  our 
objective — considering  the  huge  internal 
costs  this  war  has  visited  on  us  diulng 
the  last  7  years.  In  helping  us  try  to 
do  so,  I  offer  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Jime  8  Wall  Street  Journal  for  the 
consideration  of  all  Members  prior  to 
the  time  that  we  must  take  a  position 
on  further  legislative  efforts  to  establish 
our  military  picture  in  Southeast  Asia: 
Indochina  :  Soms  Spooky  Qitsstions 

After  a  number  of  Presidential  addresses 
on  Indochina,  many  listeners  must  be  left 
with  highly  ambivalent  feelings:  While  Mr. 
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Nixon  is  talking,  what  he  says  seems  to  make 
a  lot  of  sense.  Yet,  later,  mulling  over  our 
whole  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia,  one 
can  uneasily  conclude  that  present  American 
policy  leaves  more  questions  than  answers. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Cambodian  Inter- 
vention Is  already  the  great  military  suc- 
cess the  Administration  claims.  Assume  fiir- 
ther  that  failure  to  Intervene  would  have  cost 
many  additional  .'unerlcan  lives.  That  the 
U.S.  forces  will  be  withdrawn  from  Cambodia 
on  schedule  by  the  end  of  this  month.  That 
troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam — the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  program — will  proceed  as  prom- 
ised. (We  ourselves  have  long  thought  that 
Vletnamlzation  was  probably  the  best  of  the 
available  alternatives.) 

When  all  that  Is  granted,  the  questions 
still  nag. 

One  concerns  the  President's  Insistence  on 
putting  the  Cambodian  action  In  the  context 
of  U.S.  credibility  In  the  world.  Mr.  Nixon 
expressed  it  this  way  the  other  night:  "If  an 
American  President  had  failed  to  meet  this 
threat  (from  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries)  .  . . 
would  those  nations  and  peoples  who  rely  on 
America's  power  and  treaty  commitments  for 
their  security — In  Latin  America.  Europe, 
the  Mideast,  other  parts  In  Asia — retain  any 
confidence  in  the  United  States?" 

Now  It  Is  true  that  a  precipitate  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  most  likely  would  have 
serious  International  repercussions,  perhaps 
encouraging  the  Soviets  or  the  Chinese  Reds 
to  new  adventures,  among  other  things.  But 
Cambodia?  The  initial  reaction  at  home  and 
abroad,  when  it  was  not  revulsion,  was 
stunned  disbelief.  In  general,  it  would  seem 
that  If  the  U.S.  could  achieve  an  acceptable 
disengagement  from  Southeast  Asia,  Its  Image 
In  the  world  would  measurably  Improve. 

Can  It  achieve  that  disengagement, 
though?  For  despite  all  the  delineation  of 
withdrawal  timetables,  there  lingers  the 
spooky  question  whether  America  Is  actually 
getting  In  deeper  rather  than  getting  out. 
Thus  the  Administration  correctly  argues 
that  it  will  take  the  enemy  months  to  re- 
build the  shattered  Cambodian  installa- 
tions and  replace  the  equipment  captured 
or  destroyed.  Unquestionably  the  enemy  has 
been  dealt  a  stiff  blow,  but  what  happens 
after  those  months  have  elapsed?  The  enemy 
can  rebuild  the  Installations,  or  their  equiva- 
lent deeper  In  Cambodia,  and  replace  the 
equipment — ao  long  as  Hanoi  is  willing  to 
expend  the  manpower  and  Moscow  Is  will- 
ing to  supply  the  equipment.  There  Is  no 
evidence  of  unwillingness  either  place. 

So  the  U.S.  could  quite  possibly  face 
another  Cambodian  threat  (not  to  mention 
the  continuing  threat  in  Laos)  some  months 
hence.  By  the  current  logic  would  it  not 
have  to  go  In  again?  And  after  that?  The 
unhappy  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  Com- 
munists, especially  the  Soviets,  can  make  It 
exceedingly  difficult  for  the  U.S.  to  extricate 
Itself  from  Southeast  Asia.  And  It  might 
stilt  their  purposes  very  weU  to  keep  us 
stewing. 

Meantime  the  U.S.  has  inevitably  to  a 
certain  extent  beccwae  Involved  In  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  fragile  government 
of  Cambodia;  to  that  extent  it  Is  more,  not 
less,  mired  In  Indochina.  Washington  Is  try- 
ing to  foster  the  cooperation  of  other  South- 
east Asian  nations  to  help  on  the  Cambodian 
problem,  and  this  development  Is  one  of  the 
more  hopeful  elements  In  the  entire  picture, 
but  It  Is  by  no  means  certain  much  will 
come  of  the  effort.  Yesterday's  reports  of 
spreading  warfare  in  Cambodia  are  hardly 
reassuring.  The  U.S.  might  still  find  Itself 
holding  the  bag. 

All  this  Is  the  more  bothersome  in  view 
of  the  widespread  Impression  that  partici- 
pating In  a  land  war  in  Asia  was  a  mistake 
m  the  first  place.  How  wildly  American 
foreign  policy  has  been  distorted  since  tlie 
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Johnson  Administration  Americanized  the 
war  five  years  ago.  (What  the  war  has  done 
at  home  hardly  needs  elaboration.) 

Nowadays  the  President  makes  speech  af- 
ter speech  about  Indochina,  It  dominates  the 
headlines,  TV  and  the  public  discussion; 
you  would  think  the  U.S.  had  few  other  ma- 
jor interests  in  the  world.  The  truth  of  course 
Is  that  Its  other  Interests — In  Europe,  in 
trying  to  avoid  a  big-power  war  In  the  Mid- 
east— outweigh  Its  Interests  on  the  periph- 
ery of  Asia. 

Conceivably  these  misgivings  are  exagger- 
ated, and  gradual  disengagement  will  suc- 
ceed. President  Nixon  is  right  when  he  says 
he  is  determined  to  end  the  war  in  a  way 
that  will  bring  an  era  of  reconciliation  to 
our  people,  not  an  era  of  furious  recrimina- 
tion. Yet  the  implications  of  wider  war,  the 
specter  indeed  of  perpetual  war,  cannot  be 
dispelled  by  brave  talk  of  military  gains  in 
Cambodia. 


INDIANA  DEMOCRATS  SPEAK:    1970 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two 
speeches  heard  by  Indiana  Democrats  at 
their  State  convention  held  June  15 
and  16. 

My  Indiana  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.,  noted  the  chang- 
ing season  in  the  fight  against  crime  in 
America. 

His  remarks,  as  well  as  mine,  follow: 
Remarks  or  Andy   Jacobs 

The  national  administration  has  now 
passed  from  the  promising  season  into  the 
allblng  season. 

Back  in  the  promising  season,  the  ad- 
ministration was  saying  that  it  would  change 
things  In  this  country.  It  would  enforce  the 
law. 

Well,  it  has  changed  things — mostly  for  the 
worse,  but  It  clearly  has  not  enforced  the 
law.  It  has  not  brought  the  crime  rate  down. 
The  crime  rate  has  gone  up.  And  the  ad- 
ministration knows  the  public  is  fed  up. 

Would  you  like  to  know  why  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  kept  Its  promise  to  curb 
crime?  Ready  for  their  first  aUbl? 

Well,  according  to  the  administration,  it 
would  like  to  enforce  the  criminal  laws,  but 
It  says  Congress  wont  let  It. 

The  administration  says  It  cant  fight 
crime  until   Congress  passes  some  criminal 

Well.  I  hope  this  doesn't  surprise  any- 
body, but — 

BuUetln.  There  is  already  a  law  against 
murder. 

Bulletin.  There  Is  already  a  law  against 
rape. 

Bulletin.  There  Is  already  a  law  against 
robbery. 

Bulletin.  There  is  already  a  law  against 
mugging. 

Bulletin.  There  is  already  a  law  against 
riots. 

Bulletin.  There  is  already  a  law  against 
vandalism. 

Bulletin.  There  Is  already  a  law  against 
arson. 

All  these  laws  were  on  the  books  when 
the  city,  state,  and  national  administrations 
came  Into  office. 

Do  we  need  more  laws?  Or  do  we  need  ad- 
ministrations that  will  enforce  the  criminal 
laws  we  already  have?  And  all  the  alibis  in 
the  world  won't  answer  this  question. 
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Surely  you  remember  the  glo^'lng  prom- 
ises mAde  to  tbe  American  peope  by  these 
administrations.  But  they  have  only  suc- 
ceeded In  proving  the  political  ikdage  that, 
"while  it  la  true  Uiat  you  cannot  rool  all  the 
people  all  the  time.  If  you  can  do  it  once 
you're  good  for  four  years.  " 

Remabks  or  Lkc  Hamilion 

1968  was  a  difficult  year  for  D<  mocrats.  If 
we  did  not  always  know,  after  19  58  we  Iinow 
that: 

When  we  bicker  among  oursel  res.  we  can 
not  win. 

When  we  let  the  one  thing  that  divides 

us   captivate   our  attention,   instead  of   the 

many  thirty  that  unite  us,  we  cannot  win. 

When  we  try  to  shortcut  fair  procedures 

In  party  matters,  we  cannot  wU  . 

When  we  lose  sight  of  the  arger  goals 
which  are  the  reason  for  this  Democratic 
Party  to  be.  we  cannot  win. 

When  there  is  factionalism  oi  er  Vietnam 
or  Chicago  or  party  procedures  i  ir  personal- 
ities, we  cannot  win.  But  1968  li  behind  us, 
and  1970  is  before  us.  And  in  13  70  all  of  us 
are  beginning  to  feel  better  ibout  being 
Democrats. 

We  observe  ancient  truths  onc<  again — the 
Republicans  can  win  elections  fi  om  time  to 
time,  but  they  cannot  effectivelj  govern  the 
state  or  the  nation. 

The  Democrats  can  lose  electlor  s  from  time 
to  time,  but  when  they  are  net  In  power, 
the  economy  goes  haywire,  the  ccuntry  drifts 
and  does  not  meet  Its  problems,  i  nd  the  peo- 
ple call  the  Democrats  back  to  ]  lower  to  set 
the  state  and  nation  on  a  stead  ,•  course. 

Tou  and  I  have  a  message  tc  tell  to  the 
people — a  message  of  promises  ui  kept,  prom- 
ises undelivered,  and  promises   unexecuted. 

The  President  promised  un  >mployment 
would  go  down — but  it  has  gom;  up. 

He  promised  an  imaginative  farm  pro- 
gram— but  he  has  delivered  no  fi  rm  message 
and  no  farm  program. 

He  promised  efficient  govemm  rnt  by  Cab- 
inet officers  with  an  extra  dimen  slon.  but  he 
has  given  us  resignations,  reshuffl  ng  and  dis- 
array in  high  places. 

He  promised  more  housing,  sut  he  has 
delivered  less. 

He  promised  major  Improveme  nts  in  rural 
life,  but  he  has  delivered  noth  ng. 

He  promised  us  no  student  pro  :ests,  but  he 
has  delivered  the  greatest  student  protests  of 
the  decade. 

He  promised  not  to  shortchang  b  education, 
but  he  delivered  drastic  cuts  In  tl  le  education 
budget. 

He  promised  us  research  and  i  levelopment 
but  he  delivered  a  sharp  cutba  ck  In  heart 
and  cancer  research. 

He  promised  no  inflation,  but  he  has  de- 
llTered  the  sharpest  inflation  In   ■ecent  years. 

He  promised  to  bring  us  toge  her.  but  he 
has  delivered  polarization  and  d  scord. 

He  promised  us  a  sharp  redu  -tlon  in  the 
rate  of  crime,  but  he  has  not  del  vered  as  the 
crime  rate  soars — and  now  he  blames  the 
Congress  for  his  own  failure. 

He  promised  peace,  but  there  Is  no  peace. 

Let  us,  then,  be  relentless  In  }ur  struggle 
back  tc  power. 

Let  tis  debate  public  policy  Euziong  our- 
selves, agree  as  a  party  when  vie  can,  differ 
when  we  must,  but  put  aside  oti  r  minor  dif- 
ferences and  unite  behind  our  i  najor  agree- 
ments, and  go  on  to  victory. 

Let  us  listen  to  our  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  take  their  hopes  and  frus  rations  and 
desires  and  mold  them  Into  st  ite  and  na- 
tional policy. 

Let  us  serve  In  the  state  anp  nation  as 
loyal  opposition,  not  hesitating  to  support 
action  In  the  best  interest  of  Indiana  and  the 
nation,  and  ikot  hesitating  to  coiidemn  when 
it  U  not. 

Let  VB  do  all  w«  caa  as  a  paHy  to  make 
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the  winds  of  adversity  blow  more  gently  upon 
the  people  of  this  state  and  nation. 

Let  us  stand  as  a  symbol  of  hope,  reaching 
out  to  all  in  this  state  who  need  a  champion. 

Let  us  serve  to  soften  the  rough  edges  of 
America's  fabulous  diversity,  smd  remember 
that  above  political  party  Is  coimtry  and  the 
unity  of  free  men  in  a  free  land. 

Let  us  take  pride  In  our  party  and  the 
handiwork  of  our  labors,  because  without  po- 
litical parties,  there  is  no  politics,  without 
politics  there  is  no  democracy  and  without 
denK>cracy  there  is  no  America. 

A  rare  opportunity  comes  to  us  in  Indiana 
this  year.  We  can  elect  two.  3.  4  or  more  new 
Democratic  Congressmen  froni  Indiana  and 
they  will  help  supply  the  necessary  and  criti- 
cal margin  in  voting  power  to  put  this  Party 
and  nation  on  a  steadier  course. 

We  have  an  exceptionally  able  group  of 
Congressional  candidates,  and  if  you  and  I 
do  our  part  and  get  them  elected,  Indiana 
and  the  nation  will  benefit. 


Jum  23,  1970 


ACHIEVEMENT  AWARDS  FOR  COL- 
LEGE SCIENTISTS  FOUNDATION. 
INC. 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  22.  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2, 
1970,  George  M.  Low,  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  spoke  at  the  annual 
scholarship  awards  dinner  of  the  Hous- 
ton Chapter  of  the  Achievement  Rewards 
for  College  Scientists  Poimdatlon,  Inc. 
Mr.  Low's  speech  put  the  space  program 
in  perspective  and  I  include  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time  so 
that  all  Members  of  the  Congress  can 
read  it: 

Remarks  bt   Georcs  M.  Low 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  back  In 
Houston  again  this  evening,  to  be  with  you 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Awards  Ban- 
quet of  ARCS.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
be  able  to  participate  with  you  in  tonights 
events  and  to  be  able  to  honor  the  young 
men  and  women  who  have  Just  received  their 
awards. 

I  well  remember  last  year's  Awards  Ban- 
quet, when  Frank  Borman  gave  the  address 
and  spoke  of  his  adventures  on  Apollo  8. 
man's  first  expedition  to  lunar  orbit.  At  that 
time,  we  had  not  yet  landed  on  the  moon. 
In  fact,  we  were  to  make  another  flight 
around  the  moon  before  Apollo  11  was  to 
land  In  July  of  1969. 

Perhaps  this  seems  like  a  long  time  ago 
now,  and  It  Is  If  you  think  In  terms  of  the 
achievements  of  1969.  Since  last  year's 
Awards  Banquet,  we  have  not  only  been 
to  the  moon  once,  but  we  have  been  there 
four  times— once  around  tiie  moon  on  Apollo 
10,  then  two  highly  successful  landings,  and 
finally  in  Apollo  13,  Just  a  few  short  weeks 
ago,  we  made  another  attempt  at  a  lunar 
landing  but  were  unsuccessful.  Nevertheless, 
astronauts  Lovell,  Swigert  and  Haise  circled 
around  the  moon  in  their  damaged  space- 
craft on  their  way  back  home  to  earth. 

But  let  us  look  back  even  further,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  space  age.  The  first  Sput- 
nik was  launched  in  October  1967  when  those 
of  you  who  are  freshmen  were  entering 
kindergarten,  and  the  seniors  among  3rou 
were  in  third  grade.  This  may  seem  like  a 
long  time  to  you,  in  your  young  lives.  But  It 
Is  a  very  short  time  In  the  span  of  history. 


Let  us  look  this  evening  at  how  our  world 
has  changed  since  the  dawn  of  the  space 
age — since  that  year  when  you  entered 
kindergarten. 

THK   FIRST    TWU.VK    TEAKS    IN    SPACE 

America's  first  satellite.  Explorer  I,  was 
launched  in  January  of  1968.  It  discovered  the 
earth's  Van  Allen  Radiation  Belts.  And  less 
than  two  months  ago,  It  returned  to  earth, 
after  circling  the  globe  58.000  times. 

E.xplorer  I  weighed  30.8  pounds.  Apollo 
13  placed  nearly  300,000  pounds.  10.000  times 
the  weight  of  Explorer  I,  in  earth  orbit  on 
the  way  to  the  moon. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  other  statistics  of 
America's  first  twelve  years  in  space. 

Tlie  speed  of  manned  flight  has  increased 
from  1900  miles  per  hour  to  25.000  miles  per 
hour.  The  altitude  that  man  has  reached  has 
increased  from  25  miles  to  250.000  miles.  Our 
astronauts  have  logged  more  than  6.000  hours 
in  space  and  have  flown  more  than  73.000.- 
000  miles. 

Twenty-six  astronauts  have  flown  in  space. 
One  of  them  has  flown  four  times;  4,  three 
times;  and  10  have  flown  twice.  Fifteen  Amer- 
icans have  flown  around  the  moon,  and  four 
have  walked  on  the  moon's  surface.  In  the 
same  period  of  time.  154  unmanned  satellites 
have  been  launched  by  NASA  to  explore  the 
universe  around  us  and  to  help  us  to  predict 
our  weather  and  aid  In  communications  from 
one  continent  to  another. 

While  w  were  doing  all  these  things  in 
space,  our  world  changed  also.  And.  In  a  large 
measure,  the  expansion  of  human  knowledge 
was  brought  about  by  the  challenge  that  our 
space  program  has  given  our  nation. 

Arthur  Clarke,  the  noted  British  science 
fiction  writer,  said  a  short  time  ago,  "The 
road  to  the  stars  has  been  discovered  none 
too  soon.  Civilization  cannot  exist  without 
new  frontiers.  It  needs  them  both  physically 
and  spiritually." 

Many  historians  have  pointed  out  that  the 
energy  and  the  exuberance,  the  Inquisltlve- 
ness  and  the  daring,  the  inventiveness.  Ini- 
tiative and  drive  toward  wider  fields  of  en- 
terprise were  essentially  pioneering  responses 
to  the  opening  of  new  frontiers  that  marked 
our  history.  And  the  consensus  of  many  of 
these  same  historians  had  been  that  the  be- 
ginning of  our  last  geographical  frontier 
marked  the  end  of  the  nation's  youth,  and 
that  the  fresh,  confident  outlook  of  youth 
would  never  come  to  us  again. 

But  these  historians  did  not  foresee,  nor 
did  anyone  else,  that  we  were  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  pioneering  age — that  we  were 
about  to  open  a  new  and  endless  frontier,  the 
frontier  of  space. 

The  opening  of  new  frontiers  has  not  been 
the  only  stimulus  to  our  people.  Another 
catalyst,  another  forming  function,  has  been 
global  war.  and  a  national  dedication  to  win 
that  WEir. 

During  the  1960s,  without  a  new  land  fron- 
tier, and  without  the  anguish  of  global  war, 
the  American  space  program  combined  the 
forcing  functions  of  both  and  did  It  with 
noble  motivation:  exploration  of  the  un- 
known, the  expansion  of  knowledge,  unself- 
ish sharing  of  the  new  for  the  betterment  of 
all,  and  reduction  of  international  tension. 
The  endless  physlctJ,  psychological,  tech- 
nical, and  scientific  frontiers  of  space  have 
stimulated  development  of  entirely  new 
transportation,  communication,  and  man- 
agement systems:  manned  and  automated 
spacecraft,  launch  vehicles,  cryogenics,  track- 
ing systems,  computer  networks,  data  links, 
ground  support  facilities,  and  global  insti- 
tutions to  manage  them. 

A    WIMULTTB    TO    xeCHNOLOCT 

An  excellent  example  of  space-stimulated 
technical  progress  Is  the  impact  of  new  space 
requirements  on  the  computer  Industry,  The 
exploration  of  space  demands  very  large  com- 
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puter  systems  of  great  complexity,  size  and 
speed.  More  Impwrtantly,  space  needs  demand 
new  flexibility  in  the  use  of  computers,  rang- 
ing from  automated  check-out  functions  to 
real-time  monitoring  of  space  missions;  from 
inventory  management  to  aircraft  and  space- 
craft simulated  controls;  from  computing 
planetary  trajectories  to  modeling  global 
weather  patterns.  NASA  has  to  receive  ad- 
vanced hiirdware,  meeting  rigid  specifica- 
tions, on  schedule  to  meet  unyielding  plane- 
tary launch  window  dates.  We  need  new 
kinds  of  computer  programs,  and  we  know 
that  complex  software  programs  require  lead- 
times  as  long  as  the  hardware.  NASA  does 
get  advanced  computer  hardward  and  soft- 
ware on  schedule.  Without  them.  Mariner, 
OAO,  Apollo  and  other  missions  would  not 
have  flown  successfully. 

The  need  for  rapid  progress  has  been  re- 
lentless. In  Project  Mercury,  ground-based 
computers  were  only  required  to  determine 
quickly  and  accurately  booster  cut-off  con- 
ditions. In  Apollo,  however,  computers  are 
used  throughout  the  mission  In  real  time,  to 
calculate  the  trajectory  to  the  moon  and 
back,  to  compare  three  separate  solutions  for 
the  lunar  descent,  to  record  and  analyze 
thousands  of  bits  of  telemetered  spacecraft 
Information,  to  compare  these  to  predicted 
values  to  detect  trouble,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  monitor  the  well-being  of  the  crew. 
For  Mercury,  the  computer  program  contain- 
ed 40.000  computer  words;  for  Apwllo,  a 
1,500.000-word  program  was  needed,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  speed  of  the  com- 
puters has  Increased  sevenfold. 

Challenging  the  best  talents  of  our  nation 
In  this  way,  to  produce  both  hardware  and 
the  programing  that  makes  It  useful,  has 
helped  the  U.S.  computer  Industry  to  attain 
its  present  dominant  world  position.  The  in- 
dustry engineers  who  developed  our  Mission 
Control  Center  computer  system  for  Apollo 
tell  us  that  without  the  forcing  function  of 
NASA's  requirements,  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  exploit  fully  the  inherent  capa- 
bilities of  their  own  machines  to  meet  other 
requirements.  Today,  virtually  every  on-line, 
direct  access,  commercial  computer  system 
In  the  world  is  American  and  reflects  the 
space  guidance  and  check-out  requirements 
of  some  years  ago. 

Today,  the  U.S.  computer  industry  does 
about  8  billion  dollars  worth  of  business 
each  year.  It  pays  the  highest  average  wages 
of  any  U.S.  Industry  and  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing,  and  contributes  a  large, 
positive  international  balance  of  trade.  Let 
us  look  at  a  few  statistics:  In  1960.  the  V3. 
exported  48  million  dollars  worth  of  com- 
puters. In  1969,  this  had  reached  a  value  of 
728  million  dollars.  In  other  words,  U.S.  com- 
puter exports  have  Increased  by  over  1400 
percent  in  the  first  decade  of  the  space  age. 
This  impressive  record  was  built  on  excel- 
lence of  performance  through  continuing 
technological  supm'lorlty.  In  a  large  meas- 
ure It  was  the  stimulus  of  NASA's  require- 
ments that  brought  about  these  technologi- 
cal advances  In  the  computer  industry. 

I  could  cite  other  examples  where  space 
technology  perhaps  more  directly  affects  our 
dally  lives.  Take,  for  instance,  one  from  the 
automotive  Industry.  In  order  to  meet  the 
new  Clean  Air  Act,  'he  Chrysler  Corporation 
reworked  their  automobile  Ignition  systems, 
designing  distributors  to  operate  within 
much  closer  limits.  To  assist  In  this,  they 
called  In  their  own  people  who  had  developed 
the  automated  check-out  and  launch  se- 
quence equipment  for  the  Saturn  launch 
vehicle.  Today,  at  Chrysler's  Indianap>olls 
plant,  every  distributor  is  dynamically  tested 
for  final  acceptance,  through  its  entire 
range,  on  computer  controlled  equipment 
derived  directly  trook  the  Apollo  Program 
check-out  equipment. 
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Another  example  Is  an  automotive  safety 
device  which  originated  In  the  shock  ab- 
sorber that  Is  used  today  on  the  couches  In 
the  Apollo  spacecraft.  The  device  consists  of 
essentially  an  inner  tube  with  "O"  rlnga 
around  It,  fitting  tightly  Into  an  outer  tube. 
When  compressed  or  extended,  the  rolling 
"O"  rings  absorb  considerable  energy.  The 
device  is  rugged,  cheap,  resettable,  and  re- 
usable. The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
tested  It  In  connection  with  highway  guard 
rails  and  found  that  It  cuts  down  a  60-mlle- 
per-hour  impact  to  the  equivalent  of  a  5- 
mlle-per-hour  Impact,  Perhaps  the  most  Im- 
pressive testimonial  to  Its  utlUty  Is  the  Ford 
Motor  Company's  Intensive  development  ef- 
fort aimed  at  Incorporating  this  device  Into 
an  automobile  bumper  that  can  safely  with- 
stand a  6-mlle-per-hour  direct  Impact,  and 
will  of  course  minimize  damage  at  higher 
speeds.  Ford  hopes  to  offer  this  bumper  as 
soon  as  possible,  perhaps  even  on  its  1972 
models.  The  economic  significance  of  this 
becomes  apparent  when  you  relate  It  to  the 
Allstate  Insurance  Company's  announced 
collision  premium  reduction  of  20  percent  for 
cars  so  equipped. 

PRACTICAL     APPLICATIONS     FROM     SPACE 

But,  there  are  even  more  direct  benefits 
and  Impacts  of  our  space  program.  Take, 
for  example,  the  field  of  meteorology.  It  Is 
rare  for  a  new  field  of  technology  to  pro- 
duce practical  application  in  Its  first  few 
years,  but  this  Is  Just  what  happened  in  the 
early  1960b  when  the  space  program  devel- 
oped and  put  Into  operation  revolutionary 
new  tools  and  Information  systems  for 
weather  forecasting.  These  Included  satellites 
to  track  storms,  measure  wind,  record  the 
temperature  at  different  heights,  and  report 
on  the  moisture  content  of  the  atmosphere. 
They  Included,  also,  solar  observation  satel- 
lites to  monitor  the  Sun's  cycle  of  activity, 
and  computer  systems,  mathematical  models 
and  software  programs  that  can  receive  and 
analyze  vast  amounts  of  global  data  from 
many  sources  to  make  possible  more  accurate 
forecasting. 

The  first  weather  satellite  was  latmched 
April  1.  1960.  Since  then,  progress  has  been 
rapid.  The  first  satelUte  merely  took  pictures 
of  the  clouds.  Now,  satellites  take  pictures 
not  only  In  the  visible  Ught,  but  also  In  the 
Infra-red,  and  show  clouds  during  the  day- 
light as  well  as  at  night.  Last  year  a  satel- 
lite was  launched  that  could  take  the  verti- 
cal temperature  profile  through  the  atmos- 
phere. This  year,  less  than  a  month  ago,  the 
second  satellite  of  this  type  was  latmched, 
with  even  more  sophisticated  Instruments, 
With  It,  our  weather  forecasters  can  tell  the 
temperature  at  given  heights  In  the  atmos- 
phere any  place  around  the  globe.  Previously 
It  had  taken  tens  of  thousands  of  balloon 
soundings  to  get  the  same  Information — In- 
formation that  Is  vital  In  long  range  fore- 
casts. 

But,  forecasting  Is  only  one  part  of  the 
weather  picture  In  our  dally  lives.  Probably 
the  most  dramatic  Impact  of  weather  satel- 
lites Is  their  ability  to  detect  and  track  major 
storms,  hvirrlcanes,  and  threatening  weather 
patterns,  early  enough  and  precisely  enough 
to  permit  timely  warning  and  decision.  Ex- 
amples Include  routing  of  air  traffic,  marine 
navigation,  agricultural  warnings,  water 
management,  and  protection  or  evacuation 
of  threatened  flood  or  storm  areas. 

Hurricane  Camllle,  last  August,  was  first 
observed  and  then  tracked  by  satellite.  The 
hurricane's  path,  force,  and  extent  were  pre- 
dicted early  and  accurately  enough  to  permit 
authorities  to  evacuate  some  70,000  from  the 
Mississippi  and  Louslana  Oulf  Coast.  CamiUe 
was  one  of  the  worst  storms  in  our  nation's 
history.  Without  early  warning,  without 
tracking,  without  the  credibility  provided  by 
actual  satellite  pictures  and  data,  ESSA  estl- 
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mates  that  50,000  people  might  have  perished 
In  this  devastating  storm. 

This  Is  not  an  isolated  case.  Many  other 
Instances  could  be  cited.  In  November  of 
1969,  Hurricane  Laurie  also  threatened  the 
Oulf  Coast.  Observation  and  tracking  by  sat- 
ellite provided  the  basis  foe  safely  predicting 
that  Laurie  would  not  strike  the  coast.  The 
savings  here  from  the  decision  not  to  evacu- 
ate and  not  to  protect  property  are  estimated 
to  have  exceeded  t3  million. 

Since  1966,  U.S.  weather  satellites  have 
watched  every  majcv  storm  threatening  the 
nation.  In  1969  alone,  12  Atlantic  hurricanes, 
10  Eastern  Pacific  hurricanes,  and  17  Western 
Pacific  typhoons  were  Identified  and  tracked 
by  satellites.  We  now  have  the  first  atlas  of 
Pacific  cloud  and  weather  patterns  covering 
the  period  of  1962-1969,  assembled  from  data 
available  only  by  satellite.  Color  TV  cloud 
pictures  from  NASA's  experimental  Applica- 
tions Technology  Satellite  are  now  being  used 
In  near  real  time.  The  Navy  uses  weather  sat- 
ellite pictures  for  ice  patrols  and  to  schedule 
Antarctic  resupply,  and  airline  pilots  at  Ken- 
nedy Airport  routinely  receive  a  weather 
photo  of  their  trans-Atlantic  route.  The 
weather  satellite  today  virtually  affects  every 
aspect  of  our  daily  lives. 

Next,  let  us  look  at  the  area  of  communi- 
cations. Before  discussing  communication 
satellites,  let  me  cite  a  few  telecommunica- 
tions statistics  to  put  this  important  devel- 
opment into  perspective.  In  1960,  there  were 
less  than  75  million  phones  In  America;  we 
now  have  about  120  million.  In  1960,  Amer- 
icans made  18  billion  calls;  last  year  we 
made  nearly  200  billion.  Before  the  end  of 
this  day  about  485  million  phone  calls  will 
have  been  made  in  this  country.  The  value 
of  the  VS.  telecommunications  business,  in- 
cluding service  equipment,  grew  from  $22  bil- 
lion per  year  In  1960  to  over  $47  billion  now. 
This  industry  has  doubled  Its  circuit  mileage 
every  ten  years  since  1935. 

New  uses  for  continually  being  found 
for  telecommunications.  Banks,  stocks  ex- 
changes, hotel  reservations,  cable  TV,  hos- 
pitals, computer  centers  and  other  new 
customers  are  appearing  at  an  increasing 
rate.  We  are  literally  In  the  midst  of  a  global 
communications  explosion. 

The  newest  development  that  can  help 
meet  this  demand  and  Increase  service  Is,  of 
course,  the  communications  satellite.  It  can 
supplement  cable,  radio,  or  microwave  links 
where  they  exist,  can  provide  their  equiva- 
lent where  they  do  not,  and  can,  literally, 
Interconnect  every  part  of  the  world. 

This  new  benefit  from  the  space  program 
is  obvious  to  TV  viewers.  The  Olympics  were 
first  televised  Internationally  In  1968  from 
Tokyo  and  made  available  in  real  time  to 
U.S.  audiences.  The  largest  audience  In  world 
history — over  half  a  billion  people,  one-sixth 
of  the  world's  population — saw  man's  first 
steps  on  the  moon.  In  I960,  you  could  not 
send  live  TV  across  the  Atlantic;  by  1965  It 
was  possible  but  expensive;  by  1969  the  qual- 
ity had  been  improved  and  the  cost  reduced 
to  19%  of  the  1965  rate. 

At  present,  communication  satellites  are 
largely  used  for  transoceanic  traffic,  provid- 
ing economical  links  across  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans.  They  are  having 
a  major  Impact.  Before  satellites,  a  West 
Coast-to-Japan  cable  circuit  cost  $15,000  per 
month;  Comsat  today  offers  this  service  at 
a  charge  of  $4,000.  The  recent  decision  by 
the  FCC  to  entertain  suggestions  for  a  U.S, 
domestic  satellite  system  opens  a  whole 
range  of  potential  new  services,  including 
low  cost  message,  data,  and  television  trans- 
missions coast-to-coast — and  anywhere  in 
between.  The  feasibility  of  domestic  service 
has  been  well  demonstrated — and  the  re- 
sponse from  Industry  to  the  FCC  Invitation 
Indicates  that  the  potential  for  the  applica- 
tion of  satellite  technology  to  UJS.  Internal 
communications  is  very  high. 
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The  benefits  to  society  of  NASj  . 
nlcatlon  satellite  work  are  w 
munlcatlons  are  the  nervous  syst*tn 
nlzed  society.  Good  global  comqi 
are   not   a   luxury   today — they 
building  block  for  economic  and 
ress.  From  our  first  experiments 
1960s  to  today,  we  have  come 
240-clrcuit    Syncom    of    1964    al 
antique  beside  Its   1971   descendant 
000-clrcult  Inielsat-4.  NASA  has 
ready   dynamic   electronics  and 
nicatlons  industry  Into  a  new 
vided   them  with   a   major  new 
All  of  this  has  been  accomplish^ 
70-natlon      Intelsat      organlza' 
within  10  years.  That  fact,  of  Its 
unique.  The  application  of  new 
has   usually   required    far   longer 
century   for  the  electric   motor 
from   a  scientific  curiosity   to   a 
device.  The  NASA  contribution 
challenge  and  stimulate  technlc^ 
forcing  new  Inventions  Into  the 
and  making  them  work.  This  hai 
value  without  a  price  tag.   In 
It   Is  worth,  simply,  the  dlffererice 
continuing  national  progress  and 
hind  Into  a  position  of  "second 
again  to  catch  up. 

I  have  talked  about  some  of  t 
applications  and  results  from 
space.    I    have    purposely    not 
manned  flight,  even  though  It 
near  and   dear  to   my  heart 
sure   that    here   in   Houston,    th^re 
that  I  can  tell  you  about  It.  I 
talked  about  the  many  scientific 
discoveries  that  have  come  abo 
exploration  In  space.  But  it  is  c 
that  we  learned  more  about  the 
few  hours  after  we  were  able  to 
lunar  samples  brought  back  by 
Apollo    11    than   we    had   previoifsly 
in  our  entire  history.  And  we 
about  Mars  from  the  pictures 
Mariner  last  summer  than  we 
learned  since  the  invention  of 
I  could  go  on  and  on.  but  per 
now  to  turn  toward  the   future 
what  lies  ahead  in  space  in  th 
come. 

OUR    rVTUVX   IN    SPAC1 

Our  space  program  might   be 
in    terms    of    three    general 
purpose  Is  exploration.  Man  hai 
sisted  on  venturing  Into  the  u 
spite   bis   inability   to  predict 
value  of  any  given  exploration 
willing  to  take  risks,  willing  to 
willing  to  adapt  to  new 
nation  will  always  be  an  exploring 
It  wishes  to  remain  great. 

The  second  purpose  of  our 
Is  scientific  knowledge,  a  greate  • 
understanding  about  ourselves 
verse. 

And  the  third  purpose  of  the 
space  effort  is  that  of  practical 
turning  the  lessons  we  learned 
the  early  benefits  of  life  on  eart  i 
ready  given  many  examples  of 
cations. 

These  purposes  were  expressec 
statement   by   President   Nixon 
six  specific  objectives.  These 

I.  We  win  continue  to  exploit 
We  have  learned  a  great  deal  abo  iit 
lite  from  Apollo  8  and  10  and  fr<|m 
landings  In  Apollo  11  and  12 
also  raised  as  many  new  questioiis 
found  answers.  We  will  therefor* 
send  Apollo  flights  to  the  moon, 
new  sites,   with  new  equipment 
better    understanding    of    the 
through  It,  perhaps  a  better 
oX  our  earth  itaelf . 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2.  The  second  objective  Is  the  continued 
and  extended  exploration  of  the  planets  of 
the  universe.  In  1971.  we  will  send  two  orbit- 
ing spacecraft  around  Mars,  and  In  1975  we 
will  launch  an  unmanned  Mars  landing  mis- 
sion. We  will  send  a  probe  to  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury and  another  to  the  planet  Jupiter.  At 
the  end  of  the  decade,  we  will  have  a  special 
opportunity  to  visit  all  of  the  outer  planets 
on  a  flight  called  the  Grand  Tour.  In  the 
period  between  1978  and  1980.  the  geometry 
of  the  planets  will  be  such  that  we  can  send 
a  spacecraft  from  one  to  the  next  with  far 
less  energy  than  Is  normally  required.  This 
opportunity  will  not  arise  again  for  179  years. 
We  win  explore  the  mysterious  outer 
planets — Jupiter.  Saturn,  Uranus.  Neptune, 
and  Pluto.  The  flight  time  to  Pluto  will  be 
nine  years,  and  it  will  take  nine  hours  for 
a  signal  to  go  from  earth  to  our  spacecraft 
and  back  to  earth  again! 

3.  As  a  third  objective,  we  will  make  the 
use  of  space  more  economical.  We  will  de- 
velop a  space  transportation  system  to  bring 
men  and  equipment  and  supplies  to  and  from 
space  on  a  routine  basis.  This  system  will  in- 
clude the  space  shuttle — a  vehicle  that  takes 
off  like  a  rocket,  but  looks  more  like  an  air- 
plane. It  will  be  able  to  glide  back  Into  the 
atmosphere,  and  land  at  an  airport. 

4  We  will  seek  to  extend  man's  capability 
to  live  and  work  in  space.  In  the  1972  and 
1973  period  of  time,  we  will  have  our  first  ex- 
perimental space  station,  using  Apollo  hard- 
ware. In  our  Skylab  program.  Men  will  work 
In  space.  In  Skylab.  for  nearly  2  months.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  decade,  we  hope  to 
launch  a  giant  permanent  space  station  In 
which  men  will  live  and  work  for  many 
months  at  a  time. 

5.  We  will  also  expand  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  space  technology.  An  exciting  new 
development  with  high  potential  here  Is  the 
Earth  Resources  Satellite,  a  satellite  which 
can  help  In  such  varied  tasks,  as  surveying 
crops,  locating  mineral  deposits,  and  measur- 
ing water  resources;  a  satellite  that  will  en- 
able us  to  assess  our  environment  and  use  our 
resources  more  effectively.  And,  of  course,  we 
will  continue  to  pursue  our  other  applica- 
tions, such  as  weather  satellites,  communica- 
tions satellites,  and  we  will  see  also  naviga- 
tion satellites,  air  traffic  control  satellites, 
and  satellites  for  other  purposes. 

6.  The  last  of  the  six  objectives  enumer- 
ated by  the  President,  Is  that  we  should 
encourage  greater  International  coopera- 
tion In  space,  including  the  participation 
by  foreign  astronauts  In  our  space  flight 
programs  when  we  have  the  space  shuttle 
and  the  space  station. 

These  goals  are  not  overly  optimistic.  His- 
tory too  often  has  shown  us  that  our  predic- 
tions fall  far  short  of  what  actually  happens. 
In  less  than  a  generation  we  may  have 
progressed  well  beyond  these  forecasts. 

We  have  discussed  some  of  the  results  of 
the  space  age — of  America's  first  12  years  In 
space.  We  have  seen  how  the  world  of 
1970  Is  a  vastly  different  world  from  that  of 
1960 — and  that  many  of  those  changes  that 
represent  improvements  stem  directly  from 
our  efforts  in  space. 

We  now  come  to  the  Inevitable  question: 
how  much  does  it  cost?  Or;  can  we  afford  to 
do  all  these  things  in  space  while  we  have 
so  many  problems  here  at  home? 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  (3.6  billion  for 
NASA  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  U  »267 
million  more  than  we  requested!  It  repre- 
sents a  tremendous  vote  of  confidence.  But 
how  much  Is  $3.6  billion  dollars? 

In  terms  of  the  federal  budget.  It  repre- 
sents 1.7  percent  of  the  total — roughly  $17 
per  person  in  one  year. 

Compare  this  with  $400  per  person  we 
spend    on    social    actions — like    federal    ex- 
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pendltures  for  education,  health,  hoiulng, 
social  security,  and  veterans  benefits.  (In 
Fiscal  Year  1971.  we  will  be  spending 
slightly  less  for  national  defense  than  for 
the  human  resources  programs.) 

Or,  compare  this  with  the  $35  we  spend 
per  person,  on  alcoholic  beverages,  $17  on 
tobacco,  or  $16  on  cosmetics. 

When  you  consider  that  each  of  us  is 
spending  nearly  25  times  as  much  each  year 
on  the  human  resources  programs  than 
on  space,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  even 
If  we  had  no  space  program — even  If  every 
dollar  spent  on  space  were  spent  Instead  on 
health  or  housing  or  education — the  differ- 
ence on  those  programs  would  hardly  be 
noticeable. 

But.  can  you  imagine  where  .Unerlca.  and 
the  Western  world,  would  be  today  had  we 
not  undertaken  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
space? 

And  perhaps  there  Is  a  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  NASA's  way  of  doing  business,  from 
Apollo,  that  applies  In  the  solution  of  our 
social  problenms  as  well ; 

In  Apollo,  we  established  a  goal:  land  on 
the  moon.  We  set  a  timetable;  before  the 
end  of  the  decade.  We  said  how  much  It 
would  cost,  at  the  outset.  And,  then  we 
carried  out  our  goal.  In  the  open,  with  the 
world  to  see,  to  measure  our  performance. 

Perhaps  we  should  tackle  our  social  prob- 
lems the  same  way:  Specify  what  the  na- 
tional problem  Is;  state  before  the  public 
what  we  propose  to  do;  tell  the  public  how 
much  It  Is  going  to  cost;  and  then  with  the 
public  and  the  press  looking  over  the 
shoulder,  demonstrate  that  it  Is  being  done. 

Certainly  NASA  has  demonstrated  to  the 
American  public  that  they  can  greatly  In- 
crease the  standards  of  their  demands  for 
performance  by  the  Government,  and  that 
they  can  expect  to  see  results. 

This  may  indeed  be  the  most  significant 
spinoff  from  our  space  program ! 


THE  LATE  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22.  1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
death  of  former  Representative  Clifford 
R.  Hope  came  as  a  shock  to  his  many 
friends,  in  and  out  the  Congress.  It 
brought  sadness  and  renewed  apprecia- 
tion for  a  truly  great  American  and  a 
valuable  friend  of  agriculture  in  this 
country. 

The  virtues  of  Cliff  Hope  and  the  con- 
tributions he  made  are  becoming  legend. 
Few  if  any  men  in  this  century  have  ex- 
celled this  Kansas  lawmaker  in  terms  of 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  prob- 
lems related  to  the  producers  of  live- 
stock and  farm  products.  As  ranking 
member  and  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  Mr.  Hope  com- 
manded solid,  continuous  respect  from 
practically  every  Member  of  this  body.  In 
presenting  his  views  and  his  own  ideas 
of  how  problems  could  best  be  solved,  he 
was  always  honest,  sincere,  and  com- 
pletely devoid  of  demagoguery. 

Above  all.  Cliff  Hope  was  devoted  to 
his  country.  He  was  a  patriot  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  In  the  Congress  he 
could  always  be  counted  upon  to  rise 
above  partisanship  when  the  well-being 
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of  the  Nation  was  involved.  He  was  a  true 
statesman  smd  a  valuable,  enlightened, 
and  influential  lawmaker.  The  country 
has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  passing 
of  Clifford  Hope, 


CRISIS  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22, 1970 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  Roger  A.  Freeman,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President,  spoke 
last  Friday  to  the  Washington  State  Re- 
search Council.  His  address  was  most 
provocative  and  upon  careful  review 
should  stimulate  some  rethinking  of 
some  of  our  traditional  concepts  of  ed- 
ucation and  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  Included  the  complete  text 
below: 

CUSIS    IN     AlCERICAN     EDUCATION 

(By  Hon.  Roger  A.  Freeman) 

I  cannot  adequately  tell  you  bow  thrilled 
I  was  when  I  received  your  invitation  to 
serve  as  your  speaker  at  this  luncheon.  I 
left  the  State  of  Washington  nearly  fifteen 
years  ago  and  thought  that  I  had  long  been 
forgotten  here.  While  David  Swenson's  letter 
was  still  on  my  desk,  bathing  my  face  In. 
Its  reflected  glow,  I  began  getting  telephone 
calls  from  Herb  Miller,  Ben  Ehrllcbman  and 
others,  urging  me  to  accept  the  invitation. 
So  here  I  am. 

Having  spent  some  of  the  moat  precious 
and  most  exciting  years  of  my  life  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  I  am  humbly  grateful  to 
you  for  letting  me  know  that  I  made  some 
lasting  friends  during  the  decade  I  lived  and 
■worked  here.  *■ 

If  I  were  at  liberty  to  do  what  I  feel  like 
doing,  then  I  would  now  recognize  my  old 
friends  in  the  audience,  reminiscing  about 
our  common  exploits  In  the  legislative  wars 
of  the  1950*8  and  tell  the  new  generation 
talee  of  battle  scars  that  have  long  since 
healed. 

But  you  did  not  come  here  for  that.  You 
came  to  hear  me  speak  about  the  "Crisis  In 
American  Education."  So,  In  fairness  to  you, 
my  hosts,  and  to  make  sure  that  you  don't 
make  me  pay  for  my  own  lunch,  I  shall  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  assigned  subject. 

But  before  I  do  so,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  man  who  brought  me  into  public  life 
here  over  twenty  years  ago,  to  whom  I  owe 
most  of  what  I  know  about  public  affairs, 
and  whom  I  served  as  an  assistant  for  more 
than  five  years.  I  mean,  of  course.  Governor 
Arthur  B.  Langlie  whose  untimely  death  was 
a  severe  blow  and  grievous  loss  to  all  of  tis. 
I  am  most  happy  to  hear  that  a  biography 
of  this  great  man,  the  only  man  ever  to  be 
elected  Governor  of  Washington  three  times. 
Is  now  in  prepai^tion  and  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. 

For  as  long  as  anyone  of  us  can  remember 
there  has  always  been  talk  about  a  "crisis  in 
education."  Those  within  the  educational 
establishment  usually  saw  the  crisis  in  finan- 
cial terms,  denounced  the  existing  support 
level  as  lamentably  inadequate  and  predicted 
dire  consequences  and  disaster  if  available 
funds  were  not  promptly  multiplied.  That 
no  such  crisis  ever  developed  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  tbaA  our  educational  ^Mkesmen 
had  only  been  crying  "woU."  It  may  well  be 
that    becftuae    tlielr    warning    came    early 
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enough  and  their  api>eal  for  remedial  action 
was  sufficiently  forceful  and  effective,  their 
crisis  predictions  never  came  true. 

That  experience  caused  me  in  past  years 
to  place  a  question  mark  behind  the  phrase 
••crisis  In  education"  whenever  I  used  It. 
Somehow  I  felt  certain  that  our  schools  and 
colleges  would  turn  the  corner  in  fine  shape 
before  they  reached  the  critical  stage. 

I  no  longer  feel  as  confident  as  I  once 
did,  and  I  no  longer  place  a  question  mark 
behind  the  term  "crisis  in  education."  For 
the  first  time  in  history  it  appears  that  the 
profound  faith  of  the  American  people  in 
their  educational  Institutions  has  been  shak- 
en and  their  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  our 
educational  leaders  and  in  the  soundness  of 
their  goals  or  practices  has  turned  to  doubt 
and  even  to  outright  disapproval.  If  a  vote 
of  confidence  were  asked  for  today  from  the 
people  across  this  nation  In  the  management 
and  policies  of  their  educational  institu- 
tions. It  would  in  most  states  no  longer  be 
as  favorable  as  it  would  have  been  twenty, 
ten  or  even  five  years  ago. 

This  Is  true  above  all  In  regard  to  some 
of  our  most  prominent  unlTersitles  and  col- 
leges, but  also  of  many  high  schools  and 
elenaentary  schools.  This  Is  evident  not  only 
from  the  growing  number  of  failures  of 
school  tax  and  bond  elections — which  In 
most  areas  offer  the  people  the  only  orga- 
nized way  In  which  they  can  vote  their  dis- 
pleasure— but  also  from  numerous  Independ- 
ent polls,  letters  and  many  other  soiirces. 
How  are  schools  and  colleges  to  weather  the 
oiislaught  to  which  they  are  now  subjected, 
how  are  they  to  cope  with  their  current  and 
future  problems,  to  progress  and  prosper  in 
the  years  ahead.  If  they  can  no  longer  count 
on  the  affection  and  trust  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  upon  whom 
their  very  existence  depends? 

So  far,  the  flow  of  funds  Into  education 
has  not  declined  and  continues  to  show  a 
healthy  rate  of  growth.  Yet  there  are  many 
voices  beard,  mostly  from  Inside  the  estab- 
lishment, which  assert  that  inadequate  finan- 
cial support  Is  at  the  root  of  their  trouble 
and  that  lack  of  money  i»  the  most  urgent 
problem  In  education  which  oould  be  solved 
by  the  addition  of  several  billion  dollars  In 
federal  funda.  Congress  Is  being  criticized 
for  not  appropriating  enough  money  for  edu- 
cation and  the  President  Is  attacked  for  hav- 
ing vetoed  an  education  apfvopriatlon  earlier 
this  year  and  for  not  having  proposed  the 
new  and  expanded  programs  which  his  critics 
urge  upon  him. 

The  President  stated  his  reasons  clearly  In 
the  Veto  Message  of  January  27,  the  Message 
on  School  Reform  of  March  3  and  the  Mes- 
sage on  Higher  Education  of  March  19.  Let 
me  summarize  them  briefly: 

1.  Inflationary  pressures,  generated  largely 
by  eight  years  of  deficit  spending  to  the  tune 
of  $57  billion,  ar  still  so  Intense  that  de- 
mands for  federal  funds  for  all  purposes  must 
be  restrained  and  their  total  kept  approxi- 
mately within  the  frame  of  prospective  reve- 
nues. To  ptirsue  an  expansionary  fiscal  pol- 
icy at  this  time  would  add  fuel  to  the  fires 
of  Inflation  and  cotild  wreck  serlotu  harm, 
none  the  least  on  education. 

2.  Certain  costly  school  programs  intro- 
duced with  great  expectations  a  few  years 
ago  are  not  yielding  the  promised  results.  In 
fact,  the  entire  concept  of  a  clear-cut  posi- 
tive cost-quality  relationship  In  education 
has  been  called  Into  question  by  recent 
research. 

3.  The  label  "education"  Is  not  enough  to 
justify  claims  for  federal  funds.  There  must 
be  evidence  that  a  proposed  program  offers 
the  most  effective  solution  available  and  a 
tangible  return  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  President  criticized  that  "we  are  not 
getting  as  much  as  we  should  of  the  dollars 
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we  spend,"  recommended  several  programs  to 
correct  existing  shortcomings  and  promised: 

"As  we  get  more  education  for  the  dollar, 
we  vrlU  ask  Congress  for  more  dollars  for 
education." 

Some  of  our  critics  claim  that  the  budget 
Is  tight  only  because  military  outlays  have 
been  tremendously  increased  and  that  arms 
swallow  most  of  the  federal  tax  revenue 
which  otherwise  could  be  allocated  to  educa- 
tion and  other  social  purposes.  The  facts  are 
to  the  contrary; 

In  the  current  three-year  period — FY  1968 
to  FY  1971 — defense  spending  is  being  cut 
9  percent,  outlays  for  education  and  other 
social  purposes  boosted  47  percent,  all  other 
federal  expenditures  increased  21  percent. 
But  the  record  of  defense  costs  should  prob- 
ably be  reviewed  in  a  broader  historical 
perspective : 

Immediately  after  World  War  U,  the  mili- 
tary establishment  was  largely  dismantled 
and  outlays  fell  precipitously  from  $80  bil- 
lion in  1945  to  between  $12  and  $13  billion 
annually  from  1948-1950.  TbXs  unilateral  dis- 
armament was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Korean  action  which  shot  defense  costs  up 
to  $50  blUlon  In  1953.  Since  that  time — that 
is  between  1953  and  FY  1971  as  proposed  by 
the  President — defense  expenditures  in- 
creased 49  percent — approximately  equal  to 
the  simultaneous  rate  of  price  rise.  Spending 
for  health,  education,  welfare  and  labor  in- 
creased 944  percent,  for  all  other  functions 
182  percent  (see  table). 

More  than  half  of  the  $129  billion  increase 
in  Federal  expenditures  between  1953  and 
1971  was  applied  to  social  purposes,  less  than 
one-flfth  to  defense.  Defense  meanwhile 
shrank  from  64  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
to  36  percent,  from  13.6  percent  of  Gross 
National   Product  to   about   7.2   percent. 

In  other  words,  the  share  of  Federal  reve- 
nues and  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
allocated  to  national  defense  has  been  cut 
almost  In  half  since  1953.  Most  of  the  huge 
savings  were  applied  to  social  purposes,  with 
education  one  of  the  main  gainers.  To  slash 
our  badly  depleted  defense  establishment 
even  faster  or  further  In  this  troubled  and 
hostile  world  would  risk  the  nation's  very 
existence  In  an  Irresponsible  manner  and  be 
an  invitation  rather  than  a  deterrent  to  war. 

With  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation and  between  one-fourth  and  one- 
third  of  Its  developed  resources,  the  Ameri- 
can people  now  invest  In  educational  In- 
stitutions annually  almost  as  much  as  all 
other  nations  combined.  Nothing  testifies 
more  eloquently  to  the  American  faith  in 
education  than  the  priority  which  the  peo- 
ple have  granted  It  in  financial  terms.  Over 
the  past  twenty  years  the  support  of  schools 
and  colleges  from  all  sources  has  multiplied 
about  eight  times  while  personal  consump- 
tion expenditures  or  business  or  personal  In- 
vestment multiplied  only  slightly  more  than 
three  times.  Expressed  in  dollars  of  constant 
value,  personal  consumption  doubled  while 
educational  sf>endlng  expanded  five-fold. 

Over  the  same  period,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  private  Industry  Increased  38  per- 
cent while  It  tripled  (+203  percent)  in  pub- 
lic education.  In  the  rest  of  government, 
manpower  grew  87  percent.  These  are  im- 
pressive facts  which  make  charges  of  neglect 
or  starvation  of  education  look  plain  silly, 

FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  1953  AND  1971 
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To  be  sure:  school  enrollment 
than    the    population   as    a 
years  ago  the  Impending  •tidal 
war  babies  faced   the  schools 
challenge.  Would  schools  be  able 
the  resources  required  to  expand 
and    facilities    In    proportion    to 
Would   the   American   people   be 
provide    the    huge    funds     by 
methods?  Pew  observers  thought 
that  the  Job  could  be  done 
slve  intervention  of  the  federal 

The  task  was  truly  stupendoui 
1950  and  1970  public  school 
doubled.    Jumping    from    25 
mUUon  pupils  (  =  +88  percent) 
pected   m    1950   that  school 
multiply   seven-fold    in    the    sue 
years,  from  «5.4  bllUon  to  $38  5 
It    did.    Expressed    In    constant 
increase  equalled  350  percent — 
ment,   as   mentioned,   went    up 
national  income  or  product  125 

What  did  this  accomplish? 
ment  grew  88  percent,  the 
expanded   131      percent:    classroo^ 
+  119  percent,  non-teaching 
such  as  administrators,  counselori : 
gists,  nurses,   librarians,  etc.    + 
The  ratio  of  the  Instructional  s 
was    reduced    from    1:26.1    to    1 
means  that  there  are  now  4.8 
per  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
were  In  1950. 

In  his  first  education  message  In 
dent   Kennedy,  in   proposing 
construction  aid,  suggested  that 
rooms  ought  to  be  built  during 
taXe  care  of  all   needs  and   thai 
local  governments  would  be 
that   goal   unaided.   Actually,   a 
new    classrooms    were 
1960s — without    a    federal    cons 
program.  There  are  now  about 
fewer  per  classroom  than  there 
early   1950s.  The   most  amazing 
that  these  reductions  in  class  slz4 1 
in  a  short  number  of  years  but 
accomplished  during  the  time  of 
enrollment  expansion  that 
schools   ever   experienced,   and 
done  largely  by  action  of  the 
selves,  in  thousands  of  tax  and 
tlons. 

Of  the  »33  billion  that  were 
support  of  the  public  schools 
twenty  years,  93  percent  came 
local  governments  which  were 
alleged   to   be    "banging   on 
ropes."  No  program  of  general 
school   operations   or   construction 
acted,  in  spite  of  tnily  heroic 
protagonists,  in  a  campaign  begvi: 
a  century  ago.  Nothing  testifies 
to  the  continued  effectiveness 
tlonal  American  way  of 
consent   of    the    governed.    In 
school  year,  1969/70,  the  federal 
supplied  only  6.4  percent  of  the 
support,   according  to  the 
tion  Association,'  with  most  of  11 
marked  for  special  programs  and 
able  for  general  support 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  time  of  enrollment  growth  In  the 
public  schools  is  over.  Current  projections 
suggest  little  or  no  increase  in  the  1970s — 
unless  mass  closings  are  forced  on  the  pri- 
vate schools  which  still  accommodate  almost 
6  million  children.  Barring  such  a  develop- 
ment, the  task  of  providing  adequate  sup- 
port for  the  pvibllc  schools  should  be  far 
easier  in  the  1970s  than  it  has  been  for  sev- 
eral decades.  There  is  one  big  IF  in  this  ex- 
pectation: IP  the  public  schools  can  retain — 
or,  in  many  cases,  regain — the  confidence  and 
goodwill  of  the  communities  they  serve. 

So  far  we  have  recorded  only  the  "input" 
into  the  schools:  dollars,  teachers,  class- 
rooms. It  htw  always  been  customary  to 
measure  educational  progress  and  quality  by 
"input"  factors — such  as  dollars  expenditure 
per  pupU  or  teacher-pupil  ratio — not  by 
"output"  factors,  that  is  improved  skills  and 
knowledge  of  the  students. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  record  of  "out- 
put" because  school  administrators  have  al- 
ways strenuously  resisted  demands  to  intro- 
duce qualitative  yardsticks  into  the  schools 
by  which  the  progress  of  students  In  essen- 
tial skills  and  knowledge  could  be  measured, 
recorded  and  compared. 

In  his  School  Reform  Message,  the  Presi- 
dent stressed  the  need  for  objective  measure- 
ment of  educational  results.  He  added: 

For  years  the  fear  of  "national  standards" 
has  been  one  of  the  bugaboos  of  education. 
.  .  The  problem  is  that  in  opposing  some 
mythical  threat  of  "national  standards" 
what  we  have  too  often  being  doing  is  avoid- 
ing accountability  for  our  own  local  per- 
formance. We  have,  as  a  nation,  too  long 
avoided  thinking  of  the  productivity  of  the 
schools. 

Many  years  ago  we  had  at  least  a  tentative 
gauge  in  the  percentage  of  pupils  held  back. 
But  the  practice  of  having  lagging  pupils  re- 
peat a  grade  was  largely  abandoned  when 
the  schools  discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual 
promotion. 

Achievement  test  data  on  pupil  skills  In 
the  3Rs  are  now  available  only  from  research 
projects  and  from  a  few  cities.  James  S.  Cole- 
man of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  In 
1965/66  headed  the  largest  and  most  thor- 
ough examination  of  American  public  schools 
ever  undertaken,  was  amazed  to  find:  "The 
evidence  revealed  that  within  broad  geo- 
graphic regions,  and  for  each  racial  and  eth- 
nic group,  the  physical  and  economic  re- 
sources going  into  a  school  had  very  little 
relationship  to  the  achievement  coming  out 
of  It."  He  concluded  that  "If  it  were  other- 
wise we  could  give  simple  prescriptions: 
increase  teachers'  salaries,  lower  classroom 
size,  enlarge  libraries,  and  so  on.  But  the 
evidence  does  not  allow  such  simple  an- 
swers." 

Reviewing  the  ensuing  national  debate  In 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  August  10, 
1969,  Christopher  Jencks  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Education,  summarized  his  con- 
clusions: "Variations  in  schools'  fiscal  and 
human  resources  have  very  little  effect  on 
student  achievement — probably  even  less 
than  the  Coleman  Repwrt  implied." 

The  most  detailed  report  now  available  on 
any  city  school  system  (New  York  City 
School  Pact  Book,  City  University  of  New 
York  1969)  found: 

"The  evidence  we  have  accumulated  Is 
somewhat  surprising.  We  have  recorded  tradi- 
tional variables  that  supposedly  affect  the 
quality  of  learning:  class  size,  school  expen- 
diture, pupil/t«acher  ratio,  condition  of 
building,  teacher  exjjerlence  and  the  like. 
Yet,  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  relationship 
between  these  school  measurements  and  per- 
formance .  .  ."  Statistical  data  in  that  re- 
port show  that  reading  and  arithmetic 
achievemente  In  the  highest  expenditures 
schools  ($1100  per  pupil  and  up,  median 
$1330)  average  between  5  and  7  months  be- 
hind those  m  the  schools  with  the  lowest 
expenditures  (below  $600  per  pupil,  median 
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$551).  The  teacher-pupil  ratio  was  1:25.9 
in  the  high-achievement  schools,  1:12.3  in 
the  low-achievement  schools. 

But  the  belief  In  the  educational  magic 
of  the  dollar  dies  bard.  Five  years  ago  Con- 
gress enacted  a  $1  %  blllion-a-year  progranx 
to  raise  the  achievement  level  of  millions  of 
children  from  low-income  backgrounds  who 
were  reported  to  lag  one  or  several  years  be- 
hind national  norms  (averages)  in  basic 
skills.  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  for  "compensatory 
education"  and  a  few  related  programs  now 
account  for  about  half  of  all  federal  school 
funds. 

Two  years  ago  the  Associated  Press  found 
In  a  nationwide  survey:  "Title  I,  the  fed- 
eral project  on  which  $3  billion  has  been 
spent  In  the  hope  of  answering  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  deprived  children,  la  not 
working  out.  On  this  point,  critics  and  sup- 
jwrters  alike  are  agreed." 

After  reviewing  the  major  "compensa- 
tory education"  programs  since  1957  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  found  that 
"none  of  the  programs  seems  to  have  raised 
significantly  the  achievements  of  participat- 
ing pupils." 

In  his  Message  on  School  Reform,  the 
President  reported  that: 

The  best  available  evidence  indicates  that 
most  of  the  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams have  not  measurably  helped  poor 
children  catch  up  .  .  .  Recent  findings  on  the 
two  largest  such  programs  are  particularly 
disturbing.  We  now  spend  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  for  educational  programs  under 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Most  of  these  have  stressed 
the  teaching  of  reading,  but  before-and- 
after  tests  suggested  that  only  19  percent 
of  the  children  in  such  programs  Improve 
their  reading  signiilcantly;  13  percent  appear 
to  fall  behind  more  thaa  expected;  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  children  remain  un- 
affected— that  is,  they  continue  to  fall  be- 
hind. In  our  Headstart  Program,  where  so 
much  hope  is  invested,  we  find  that  young- 
sters enrolled  only  for  the  summer  achieve 
almost  no  gains,  and  the  gains  of  those  In 
the  program  for  a  full  year  are  soon  matched 
by  their  non-Headstart  classmates  from  sim- 
ilar poor  backgrounds. 

The  records  of  thousands  of  projects  from 
"Higher  Horizons"  and  "More  Effective 
Schools"  In  New  York  to  "Banneker"  in  St. 
Louis,  from  "Madison"  In  Syracuse  to  the 
Berkeley  schools — all  of  them  started  with 
great  enthusiasm — tells  a  story  of  consist- 
ent failure  to  produce  the  educational  Im- 
provement among  so-called  "deprived  chil- 
dren" which  their  sponsors  hoped  for  and 
promised. 

What  this  adds  up  to  is,  of  course,  not 
that  we  should  quit  Increasing  school  re- 
sources every  year.  The  President  made  that 
abundantly  clear — he  recommended,  in  fact, 
several  programs  to  bolster  school  support 
In  certain  critical  areas  besides  proposing  a 
system  of  federal  revenue-sharing  which 
will  aid  state  and  local  governments  gen- 
erally. 

The  basic  approach  of  the  School  Reform 
Message  is:  let  us  pursue  methods,  through 
research,  that  will  accomplish  what  we  are 
aiming  at.  But  let  us  not  go  overboard  until 
we  know  how  what  will  work  with  children 
from  slum  backgrounds.  Just  spending  bil- 
lions of  taxpayers  money  Is  no  adequate 
substitute  for  tangible  achievements. 

The  New  York  City  Master  Plan  (1969)  de- 
clared: "The  plain  fact  la  that  no  one  yet 
knows  how  to  make  a  ghetto  school  work."  • 


=  My  colleague,  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  com- 
mented on  thU  a  few  months  ago:  "Th© 
plain  fact  U  that  nobody  knows  how  to  make 
a  real  ghetto  school— that  U  one  made  up  at 
European  Jewish  students — not  work." 
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This  has  not  kept  New  York  City  from  multi- 
plying Its  outlays  generally,  but  particularly 
In  schools  in  poverty  areas,  to  the  point 
where  it  now  spends  on  the  average  about 
twice  as  much  per  pupil  as  other  large  cities. 
But  students  in  New  York  City  schools  lag, 
on  the  average,  far  behind  national  norms — 
and  they  slipped  back  another  two  months 
in  reading  last  year.  What  was  the  Board 
of  Education's  response?  It  demanded  a  30 
percent  increase  in  operating  funds — $380 
million— for  next  year  (1970/71)  besides  a 
$600  million  appropriation  for  new  construc- 
tion. Not  surprisingly.  New  York  City  au- 
thorities expect  this  to  be  paid  by  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

Most  compensatory  and  similar  programs 
for  educational  improvement  place  their  main 
emphasis  on  reducing  class  size,  although  it 
has  long  been  known  from  hundreds  of  re- 
search studies  that  there  is  no  correlation 
between  class  size  and  pupil  achievement. 
The  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research 
reported  twenty  years  ago  that : 

On  the  whole,  the  statistical  findings  defi- 
nitely favor  large  classes  at  every  level  of 
instruction  except  the  kindergarten  .  .  .  the 
general  trend  of  evidence  places  the  burden 
of  proof  squarely  upon  the  proponents  of 
small  classes. 

Three  years  ago  the  Coleman  report  found 
that  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  "showed  a  con- 
sistent lack  of  relation  to  achievements 
among  all  groups  under  all  conditioixs". 
But  the  myth  that  pupils  learn  more 
In  smaller  classes  still  flourishes  and 
the  demand  for  cutting  class  sizes  continues 
while  resistance  to  technological  progress 
such  as  programmed  learning  with  the  help 
of  machines  or  television  and  films  grows. 
Could  the  explanation  lie  In  a  fact  brought 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  last 
year?  Commissioner  Geoffrey  H.  Moore  re- 
ported at  a  Congressional  hearing  last  De- 
cember that  "the  aggregate  supply  of  trained 
teachers  is  expected  to  significantly  exceed 
demand.  If  recent  entry  patterns  in  the  oc- 
cupation continue."  He  projected  Job  open- 
ings between  1968  and  1980  at  2.4  million,  the 
new  supply  of  teachers  at  4.2  million. 

Youth  unemployment  has  long  been 
severe — one  out  of  seven  people  between  16 
and  21  Is  out  of  a  Job,  and  one  out  of  four 
among  non-white  youths.  In  no  other  indus- 
trial country  In  the  world  is  there  a  compa- 
rable problem  of  youth  unemployment.  But 
we  have  so  far  failed  to  study  why  we  do  so 
badly.  Since  the  belief  that  education  is  the 
best  answer  to  poverty  has  virtually  become 
part  of  the  American  Creed,  we  might  well 
look  to  the  schools  for  a  remedy. 

Among  the  country's  worst  school  systems 
by  any  yardstick  save  expenditures  per  pupil 
are  the  District  of  Columbia  schools.  But, 
there  are  exceptions.  For  example,  Bell  Voca- 
tional High  School,  60  years  old  and  almost 
all  black,  has  little  if  any  of  the  troubles  that 
beset  most  other  Washington  schools  and  its 
graduates  have  no  difficulty  in  landing  Jobs. 
So  what  does  the  Board  of  Education  plan 
to  do  about  it?  You  guessed  it — it  Intends 
to  abolish  Bell  and  the  other  four  vocational 
high  schools. 

There  used  to  be  an  excellent  academic 
high  school  in  Washington,  Dunbar.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  eighty  percent  of  its  gradu- 
ates, almost  all  black,  went  to  college.  Reor- 
ganized under  more  recent  rules,  Dunbar  Is 
now  as  bad  as  Washington's  other  high 
schools.  I  should  mention  that  my  son  has 
been  attending  a  Washington  public  high 
school  this  past  year. 

Amldon  was  among  the  country's  best 
schools — and  many  D.C.  schools  maintained 
at  least  a  semblance  of  good  education  under 
the  four-track  system.  The  four-track  sys- 
tem was  abolished,  Amldon  was  equalized 
with  other  D.C.  schools — equal,  that  Is,  to 
the  lowest  schools  in  the  country  measured 
by  pupil  achievements. 
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It  has  widely  been  suggested  that  school- 
ing should  be  started  earlier  so  that  disad- 
vantaged children  do  not  lag  behind  others 
when  they  reach  first  grade.  Results  of  the 
massive  Headstart  program  have  so  far  not 
been  convincing  and  efforts  have  been 
started  to  begin  schooling  even  earlier,  e.g., 
at  three  years.  The  number  of  3  to  4  year 
olds  In  school  has  risen  from  800,000  five 
years  ago  to  1.2  million — with  the  attendance 
among  whites  15%  and  among  non-whites 
21 7o. 

This  may  be  all  to  the  good.  Would  It  help 
the  educational  process  to  begin  at  birth,  as 
some  have  suggested?  Nobody  knows.  Avail- 
able studies  have  shown  that  the  I.Q.'s  of 
adopted  children  correlate  with  their  natu- 
ral p  irents  from  whom  they  have  been  sepa- 
rated since  birth  and  bear  little  relationship 
to  the  foster  home.  Also,  the  I.Q.'s  of  identi- 
cal twins  reared  apart  are  almost  as  closely 
correlated  as  the  I.Q.  of  identical  twins 
reared  together.  This  seems  to  suggest  that 
Intervention  at  birth  may  come  about  nine 
months  late. 

Several  research  projects  are  now  being 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  which  aim  to  find  and 
Identify  methods  of  teaching  "disadvantaged 
children"  effectively.  One  project  farms  out 
the  teaching  of  reading  and  other  core  sub- 
jects to  independent  contractors  whose  com- 
pensation varies  according  to  the  measurable 
progress  of  the  students.  Another  project 
provides  parents  with  vouchers,  giving  them 
a  freedom  of  choice  among  schools,  public  or 
private,  which  they  wish  their  children  to 
attend. 

Ventures  of  this  type  aim  to  stimulate 
imagination  and,  above  all,  competition 
among  schools,  which  has  so  sadly  been  lack- 
ing under  a  system  of  virtual  monopoly  that 
left  parents  and  students  no  practicable 
choice.  How  would  you  like  to  shop  If  there 
existed  Just  one  grocery  store  for  your  neigh- 
borhood and  your  only  recourse  were  a  com- 
plaint to  a  distant  and  quite  Independent 
board  of  grocery  store  supervisors?  How  good 
would  service  and  values  be  under  such  a 
system? 

To  expand,  intensify  and  systematize  edu- 
cational research,  the  President  recommend- 
ed to  Congress  the  formation  of  a  National 
Institute  of  Education.  It  will  sponsor  proj- 
ects at  schools,  colleges  and  research  centers 
as  well  as  of  Individual  scholars  and  also 
have  some  studies  conducted  by  its  resident 
staff.  Ideas  about  Improved  education,  no 
matter  how  attractive,  must  be  tested  before 
they  are  translated  Into  huge  undertakings. 
Some  ventures  In  recent  years  did  more  harm 
than  merely  waste  money.  They  were  like  the 
psychoanalyst  who  blamed  his  patient's  ap- 
pendicitis on  early  life  experiences  and  tried 
to  cure  It  on  the  couch. 

Lavish  promises  to  parents  and  taxpayers 
about  Improvement  In  educational  achieve- 
ments which  went  unredeemed  have  aroused 
widespread  disappointment  and  deep  unhap- 
piness.  Bitterness  and  recriminations  have 
in  many  locations  led  to  violence  and  sense- 
less mob  action  whose  consequences  will 
plague  us — and  the  affected  children — for 
years.  In  numerous  cities,  well-intentioned 
men  and  women  have  raised  demands  or 
taken  steps  which  not  only  split  communi- 
ties and  multiplied  civic  strife  and  hatred 
but  permanently  damaged  the  education  of 
millions  of  youngsters.  Such  action  was  often 
encouraged,  sponsored  or  carried  out  by  gov- 
ernmental authorities.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
warning  that  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  gave  more 
than  four  decades  ago: 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneflclent.  Men 
born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel 
Invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evil  minded 
rulers.  The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk 
In  insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal. 
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well  meaning  but  without  understanding. 
(Olmitead  v.  Vnited  States,  2T7  U.S.  478.) 

In  many  locations,  action  Intended  to  im- 
prove the  education  of  large  numbers  of 
children  has  actually  worked  to  retard  their 
progress,  to  create  conflict  and  chaos  and  to 
alienate  large  numbers  of  residents  from  the 
public  schools.  Some  schools  have  been  vir- 
tually ruined  and  some  cities  could  be  de- 
stroyed In  the  process  if  It  continues  much 
longer. 

There  Is  dynamite  all  over  the  place  and 
If  we  do  not  "cool  it,"  if  we  permit  It  to  heat 
up  more.  It  may  blow  up  In  a  major  con- 
flagration. The  main  losers  then  might  be  the 
schools  but  the  victims  vrtll  be  the  children 
whose  hope  for  the  future  depends  on  getting 
an  education  in  schools  that  can  operate  only 
if  there  is  no  disruption  or  turmoil. 

I  have  always  been  a  great  believer  In 
community  control  In  education  and  in  other 
public  services.  This  is  why  I  regret  that 
neighborhood  control  of  schools  was  never 
given  a  fair  chance  in  the  sections  of  New 
York  City  where  It  was  intended  to  be  tried 
out.  Intensified  scientific  research  for  find- 
ing more  effective  methods  combined  with 
greater  influence  of  the  parents  on  school 
policies  might  well  offer  the  most  promising 
solution.  Actions  and  policies  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  parents  or  lending  to  a  di- 
minished role  of  the  parents  In  school  af- 
fairs are  unlikely  to  help  the  children.  By 
pursuing  a  course  that  alienates  their  com- 
munities, some  public  schools  niay  well  be 
sawing  off  the  branch  on  which  they  are 
sitting. 

Grave  problems  loom  ahead  for  the  schools, 
public  and  private,  and  some  of  those  prob- 
lems are  of  a  financial  nature.  This  is  why 
the  President  established  by  Executive  Order 
a  Conunission  on  School  Finance,  which  will 
report  to  him  within  two  years.  But  the  fi- 
nancial problems  of  the  public  schools  don't 
amount  to  a  crisis — unless  the  schools  them- 
selves, by  their  actions  further  weaken  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  the  parents  and 
taxpayers  upon  whom  their  support  Ines- 
capably depends.  At  this  time,  the  danger 
of  a  deep  and  lasting  split  between  the 
American  public  and  its  school  system  is 
present,  but  not  immediately  threatening.  It 
is  imminent  and  grave  in  the  case  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  I  will  therefore  devote 
my  remaining  time  to  the  ominous  devel- 
opments on  campuses  from  coast  to  coast, 
which  Jeopardize  the  future  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

The  administrators  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities no  less  than  those  of  elementary  and 
high  schools  tend  to  view  finances  as  their 
most  pressing  problem.  "The  most  critical 
question  facing  higher  education  today  is 
how  to  find  sufficient  resources",  declared 
the  Association  of  American  Universities  in 
April  1968.  Considering  the  growing  wave  of 
campus  revolts  In  recent  years,  some  of  us 
may  doubt  that  finding  sufficient  resources 
truly  is  "the  most  critical  question  facing 
higher  education  today".  Finding  leaders 
capable  of  coping  with  the  violent  uprising 
could  be  more  crucial. 

Enrollment  at  Institutions  of  Higher 
Learning  (IHL)  multiplied  about  three  times 
over  the  past  twenty  years,  revenues  ten 
times.  With  the  rate  of  enrollment  growth 
certain  to  diminish  In  the  years  ahead,  the 
task  of  obtaining  sufficient  Income  should 
also  turn  easier.  In  all  likelihood,  though,  it 
will  not. 

While  enrollment  was  about  evenly  di- 
vided between  public  and  private  institu- 
tions until  about  1950,  there  has  since  been 
a  decided  shift  evident  toward  public  IHL: 
seventy  to  seventy-five  percent  of  the  new 
students  now  enroll  at  state  and  city  col- 
leges, largely  because  of  the  ever-widening 
tuition  gap.  State  institutions  now  charge 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  tuitions  of  pri- 
vate colleges.  The  latter  dei>end  oa  private 
donations  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
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Instructional   cost*   and    charges 
gift  receipts  have  not  been  rising 
as  tbe  state  taxes  which  support 

If   present   trends   continue, 
1500   private   colleges — about 
all  IHL  in  the  country — may  withi^ 
two  decades  have  to  close  their 
public.  This  would,  to  all 
break  the  heart  of  those  who  set 
policy  of  public  colleges. 

General    operational    sxipport   o 
from    Federal   or   state   sources    I 
to  materialize  because  two-thirds 
vate  IHL  are  church-connected 
constitutional    questions    that 
proven  Insuperable.  To  provide 
only  for  the  operation  of  public 
of  course,  sound  the  death  knell 
vate  colleges  which  Congress  mos' 
does  not  want  to  do. 

This  Is  one  major  reason  why 
dent  In   his   Higher   Education 
March  19th  stressed  aid  to 
than  to  Institutions.  In  his 
paign  and  In  earlier  years.   Mr 
strongly  advocated  tax  credits,  for 
and  for  tuitions,  as  a  means  of 
education.   The   Senate   adopted 
poeals  on  several  occasions  and  a 
type  could  pass  Congress  any  time 
bipartisan   support.   The   Preslder^t 
changed  his  views  on  educational 
but   has   not  ptushed   the   proposal 
higher  education  associations, 
ceptioiu,   have   taken  an  equi 
some  cases  a  negative  attitude, 
stltutlons  prefer  direct  grants  w 
them  to  spend  the  sums  according 
own  JudgEoent;  they  dislike  Indlrcjit 
as  tax  credits  which  would  confer 
and  other  college  supporters 
In  the  decision-making  process 
educational   tax   credit   plans, 
constitute  a  commanding  majority 
Ing  to  several  polls,  have  so  far  no^ 
organized  to  get  their  program 

In  recent  years  the  urgency  o 
the  grant  of  direct  federal  funds 
tlons  has  sharply  intensified.  Th: 
the  fear  of  the  heads  of  Instltii 
their  established  supporters  have 
creaslngly   disillusioned   and 
can  no  longer  be  depended  up>on 
the  funds  as  rapidly  and  as 
in  future  years,  as  they  have  in 

Mass  riots,  violence  and 
tlon    that   have   taken    place   on 
campuses  over  the  past  six 
serious  ones  within  the  past  two 
forcible  disruption  of  studies  and 
render  of  orderly  admlnist ration 
occurred    and   been    permitted 
have  seriously  eroded  the  respect 
and    genuine    pride    which    the 
people    have    traditionally 
education  and  Its  leaders.  Outri^t 
shown    by   faculty    and    student) 
major  campuses  toward  all  efforts 
tend  to  strengthen  the  defense 
the  United  States,  and  violent 
defense  research  and  ROTC 
widened  the  chasm  between  tow^ 
and  turned  admiration  Into 
tagonism  and  scorn. 

X  can  obviously  not.  In  this 
quately  discuss  the  record  and 
Implications    of     the    campus 
started  In  Berkeley  six  years  ago 
can  I  avoid  talking  about  the 
events  are  likely  to  have  on  the 
port  of  colleges  and  universities. 
Several  polls  within  the  past 
suggest    that    the    American 
proves,  with  a  ratio  of  between 
of  the  student  disruptions  or 
of  colleges  and  universities  by 
dents,  faculty  and  outsiders 
tbe  calling  of  Law  enforcement 
the  National  Guard  on  campus 
lege  and  a<i m  1  nistrators  are  unal^le 
tain  orderly  operations. 

According  to  a  Gallup  Poll  in 
94 'c   of  the  public  wants  Federil 
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drawn  from  camptis  lawbreakers.  Adminis- 
trators were  not  listening. 

Possibly  the  most  significant  Indicator  of 
the  public's  resentment  was  expressed  in  a 
Gallup  Poll  on  May  13-14  for  Newsweek 
(May  25)  In  which  respondents  were  asked 
who  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  deaths 
of  four  students  at  Kent  State  University: 
llfv  blamed  the  National  Guard,  68%  tbe 
demoetrating  students,  31%  gave  no  opinion. 
Since  the  facts  at  Kent  State  are  not  yet 
fully  known — the  President  has  appointed  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  tragedy — the 
vote  expresses  the  "gut  reaction"  or  basic 
attitude  of  the  public  more  than  Its  judg- 
ment in  the  i>artlcular  case. 

The  public  sentiment  Is  along  being  re- 
flected In  adverse  votes  on  education  Issues 
on  state  and  local  ballots  and  Is  beginning 
to  show  in  a  diminished  flow  of  Incoming 
gifts.  Sooner  or  later  It  may  also  be  reflected 
in  the  treatment  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties can  expect  at  the  hands  of  state  legis- 
lators who,  after  all,  must  shape  their  votes 
to  conform  with  the  wishes  of  their  constitu- 
ents. If  tbey  want  to  continue  In  public 
office. 

This  is  why  administrators  look  increas- 
ingly to  the  federal  goveriunent  for  funds. 
But  the  prevailing  sentiment  In  Congress 
bodes  no  good.  According  to  latest  reports, 
the  President's  recommendations  and  other 
proposals  to  aid  higher  education  may  not 
be  acted  upwn  by  the  91st  Congress — except 
for  the  establishment  of  a  secondary  market 
in  guaranteed  student  loans — ^largely  because 
of  the  campus  revolt. 

The  publics  Ire  Is  directed  at  the  militants 
who  have  engaged  In  orgies  of  vandalism  and 
destruction,  but  also  at  trustees,  administra- 
tors and  faculty  members  who  have  iJer- 
mitted  them  to  do  so  with  Impunity.  Those 
campus  authorities  have  defaulted  on  their 
duty  to  protect  the  dvtl  rights  of  other  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity, to  pursue  their  education,  teaching  and 
research  without  being  subjected  to  coercion. 
Intimidation,  and  physical  assault. 

It  is  difficult  to  recall  now  that  the  cam- 
pus revolution  started  as  a  movement  pur- 
portedly for  free  speech.  Before  long  it  man- 
ifested Itself  in  preventing  all  who  would 
disagree  with  tlie  militants — faculty,  stu- 
dents or  public  officials — from  speaking.  High 
officials  of  the  U.S.  government,  such  as  then 
Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Secretaries 
Rusk  and  McNamara,  were  physically  attack- 
ed when  they  tried  to  speak.  Neither  the 
President  nor  his  top  advisers  would  now  be 
able  to  speak  on  most  major  U.S.  campuses. 
Is  this  an  example  of  dialogue  or  free  speech? 
Does  anybody  really  believe  that  the  stu- 
dent revolt  would  end  or  abate  If  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  ended  tomorrow? 
The  leaders  of  the  action  would  Invent  some 
other  cause.  They  do  not  want  reform — they 
seek  bigger  ends. 

TTie  President  of  Stanford  University  and 
the  president  of  Its  student  body  have  re- 
cently acknowledged  that  behind  most  ac- 
tion Is  a  small  hard-core  of  revolutionaries 
who  are  "bent  on  nothing  less  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  university,  primarily  as  a 
way  of  bringing  down  the  society  Itself." 

Acts  of  arson,  burglary  and  vandalism 
were  committed  on  the  Stanford  campus  in 
recent  months.  45  policemen  were  injured 
In  just  two  nights.  The  beautiful  btiildlng 
In  which  my  office  Is  located — completed  less 
t'oan  three  years  ago — was  and  still  Is  par- 
tially wrecked.  But  It  Is  in  a  better  shape 
than  the  nearby  Center  for  Advanced  Stu- 
dies in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  which  was 
flrebombed.  An  Indian  scholar's  life  work 
there  was  destroyed.  More  than  30  BOTC 
buildings  were  fire-bombed  and  many  other 
structures  burnt  on  various  campuses.  Non- 
conforming faculty  and  staff  were  beaten 
up. 

There  are  laws  against  such  acts  on  the 
books  of  every  state,  imposing  long  prison 
sentences.  Are  the  criminals  who  committed 
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these  acts  now  serving  time  In  perUtenU- 
arles?  How  many  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents who  participated  have  been  expelled? 
Blackmail  and  violence  have  often  been  re- 
warded by  college  administrators  with  con- 
cessions and  surrender.  Most  of  the  time, 
little  effort  was  exerted  to  apprehend  of- 
fenders and  if  Identified  they  were  usually 
granted  amnesty.  Small  wonder  that  a  reign 
of  terror  continues  on  campuses.  Nor  will 
It  end  until  either  tbe  presidents  and  trust- 
ees of  colleges  and  universities  live  up  to 
their  responsibilities — or  somebody  else  does 
the  job  for  them,  which  would,  of  course, 
be  far  less  desirable. 

Nobody  questions  the  rights  of  students, 
faculty  or  administrators  to  make  their  in- 
dividual disagreements  known  with  any  ac- 
tion of  the  VS.  government,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic. But  a  university  which  takes  a  stand 
on  a  political  issue — and  a  violent  stand 
at  that — destroys  Its  value  and  forfeits  Its 
claim  to  be  a  center  for  Impartial  study  and 
teaching.  It  transgresses  upon  the  rights  of 
the  members  of  the  academic  community 
with  different  views. 

It  Is  too  often  forgotten  that  most  parents 
send  their  children  to  college  to  learn,  not  to 
decide  public  policy.  If  students  were  mature 
enough  to  exercise  such  judgments,  they 
would  not  need  to  go  to  college.  But  even  if 
all  seven  million  students  on  VS.  campuses 
disagreed  with  official  U.3.  policy — which,  of 
course,  they  do  not — what  makes  anybody 
think  that  tbey  would  have  the  right  to  force 
the  hand  of  the  lawful  government  and  the 
duly-elected  representatives  of  205  million 
Americans?  What  makes  the  dissidents  think 
that  they  can  run  the  country — without  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  the  Inconveniences  of 
having  to  run  for  elective  office  to  gain  the 
consent  of  the  governed  before  they  try  to 
usurp  the  right  to  govern?  What  the  leaders 
of  this  movement  really  want  Is,  of  course, 
not  to  run  the  country  but  to  ruin  It.  Shall 
we  let  them  do  It? 

A  society  that  does  not  defend  Itself  Is 
bound  to  destroy  Itself.  To  yield  to  mob  rule 
Is  to  end  government  by  tbe  people. 

Less  than  two  months  ago  I  spent  a  week 
of  discussions  In  Moscow.  Soviet  officials 
were  quite  frank  In  saying  that  they  expect 
American  foreign  policy  to  be  Influenced  and 
largely  governed  by  domestic  events,  includ- 
ing violent  mob  action  on  our  campuses.  The 
Soviets  expect  that  they  can  sit  back  and 
wait  until  we  give  In.  They  are,  I  believe, 
mistaken.  But  I  am  not  surprised  that  tbey 
feel  this  way. 

There  are  now  signs  that  the  patience  of 
the  American  people  Is  wearing  thin.  If 
aroused  groups  resorted  to  vigilante  action 
as  their  last  resort,  as  some  did  in  New 
York  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  results  could  be 
tragic  for  our  colleges  and  for  the  free  In- 
stitutions we  cherish.  A  "backlash"  could 
gravely  harm  our  system  of  higher  education, 
built  up  by  the  dedicated  efforts  of  genera- 
tions of  Americans  in  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Rome 
was  built  In  seven  centuries,  destroyed  in  a 
few  days.  There  Is  still  time  to  keep  our 
higher  educational  institutions  from  going 
down.  I  hope  and  trust  that  it  will  be  used 
weU. 


CONGRESSMAN  FRANK  HORTON 
COMMENDS  SLOVAK  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OW   mw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22. 1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  repre- 
sentatives from  Slovak  organizations 
across  the  country  gather  in  New  York 
this  week,  I  am  pleased  to  call  my  col- 
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leagues'  attention  to  the  Slovak  World 
Congress. 

Freedom -loving  people  of  all  countries 
take  pride  in  the  struggle  of  the  Slovak 
nation  toward  national  self-determina- 
tion. The  history  of  the  Slovak  independ- 
ence movement  is  long  and  troubled.  In 
many  respects  it  reflects  the  democratic 
traditions  of  the  United  States. 

I  applaud  the  goal  of  the  Slovak  World 
Congress  to  work  for  the  right  of  the 
Slovak  nation  for  self-determination  and 
to  continue  to  struggle  against  the  Com- 
munist threat. 

The  American  people,  who  often  take 
the  privilege  of  a  democratic  society  for 
granted,  certainly  respect  the  Slovak  na- 
tional experience  and  support  their  goals. 

Another  goal  of  the  Slovak  World  Con- 
gress is  to  promote  among  the  Slovaks 
throughout  the  free  world  a  concen- 
trated effort  in  taking  a  greater  part  in 
the  public  life  and  contribute  in  every 
way  possible  to  the  countries  of  which 
they  have  become  citizens. 

Because  of  the  upheavals  of  the  Slovak 
nation,  the  Slovak  people  are  now  scat- 
tered throughout  the  world.  Yet  they 
endeavor  to  preserve  their  collective 
identity  as  Slovaks.  At  the  same  time, 
they  have  made  invaluable  contributions 
to  the  world  and  have  become  part  of  the 
community  they  have  chosen  as  their 
second  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  goals  of  the  Slovak 
World  Congress  are  indeed  commendable. 
The  experience  of  the  Slovak  nation  for 
Independence  and  unity  can  serve  as 
an  example  for  all  of  us. 


PHILIPPINE  WEEK  IN  CHICAGO 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  week  of  June  12  to  19,  the 
Filipino  Commimity  in  Chicago  cele- 
brated Philippine  Week  in  that  city.  The 
dates  for  this  celebration  were  chosen 
to  coincide  with  memorable  dates  in  the 
history  of  the  Philippines.  June  12 
marked  the  72d  anniversary  of  Philippine 
independence  from  Spain  and  Jime  19 
was  the  birthdate  of  one  of  the  Philip- 
pine's  national  heroes.  Dr.  Jose  Rizal. 

Throughout  the  week,  there  were  many 
exhibits  at  Chicago's  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry  featuring  Philippine  art, 
antiques,  handicrafts,  and  various  com- 
mercial and  industrial  products  of  the 
country.  The  day  of  June  13  was  devoted 
to  a  highlighting  of  the  cultural  aspects 
of  Philippine  society.  Folk  dancers  dem- 
onstrated native  dances  from  several  pe- 
riods of  Philippine  history,  a  fashion 
show  presented  models  wearing  tradi- 
tional and  regionsil  costumes,  and  typi- 
cal Filipino  music  was  performed.  The 
highlight  of  the  week  was  the  State 
Street  Parade  on  June  20  in  which  dec- 
orated floats  depicted  historical  events 
and  geographical  features  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Today  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Filipino  citizens  of  Chicago  for  their  suc- 
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cessful  observance  of  Philippine  Week. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.  I  have 
long  been  deeply  interested  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  have  valued  my  friendship 
with  the  Philippine  Ambassador  in 
Washington.  Festivities  such  as  Philip- 
pine Week  should  be  praised  and  en- 
couraged not  only  for  helping  to  preserve 
traditions  and  customs  of  one  nationality 
group  but  also  for  helping  to  promote  a 
greater  sense  of  international  under- 
standing among  all  peoples. 


SMUGGLING  NARCOTICS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  article 
5  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
series  dealing  with  drugs  gives  a  great 
deal  of  insight  into  how  drugs  get  from 
the  growing  fields  to  the  markets.  Ap- 
parently much  of  these  processed  nar- 
cotics are  carried  by  young  drug  users 
who  are  amateurs  in  the  area  of  smug- 
gling. This  article  serves  as  warning  to 
those  who  might  feel  compelled  to  try 
his  hand  at  the  illicit  ding  traffic  that 
the  penalties  are  most  severe  in  a  num- 
ber of  nations — nations  where  parole  and 
commutation  of  sentences  are  relatively 
rare. 

The  article  follows: 
YouNO  Peopu;  on  Pot  Traxi,  Graduate  to 
Narcotics  Smogclinc 
(By  John  Hughes) 

Kabul,  Afghanistan. — All  along  tbe  "pot 
trail"  the  story  Is  the  same. 

FYom  Instanbul  an  American  girl  malls  her 
friends  a  few  hashish-plant  leaves  "for  a 
joke."  Turkish  authorities  do  not  find  It  so 
funny.  They  jail  her  for  three  years  for  nar- 
cotics possession,  with  another  10  years  for 
exporting. 

A  Peace  Corps  worker  saves  a  Norwegian 
hippie's  life.  The  Norwegian  tried  to  jump  off 
a  building  while  on  a  "trip." 

An  American  dope  addict  goes  on  a  shoot- 
ing spree,  killing  three  Turkish  policemen 
and  wounding  seven  other  people  before  be 
Is  himself  shot  and  killed. 

In  Thailand  a  young  American,  already 
jailed  on  a  narcotics  offense,  seriously  muti- 
lates himself  with  a  razor  blade  while  on  a 
"trip."  Thai  authorities  gave  him  medical 
treatment,  but  resist  American  Embassy 
pleas  for  his  release. 

Into  the  American  Embassy  In  Afghanistan 
staggers  a  young  girl.  Her  mind  Is  "blown" 
by  drugs.  She  Is  pregnant.  She  has  been  used 
as  a  prostitute  for  months.  In  response  to 
the  embassy's  cabled  api>eal  for  help,  her 
parents  disown  her. 

STORT    GROWS    COMPUCATED 

The  length  of  the  "pot  trail"  Is  littered 
with  tragedies  such  as  these.  They  are  by  no 
means  unrepresentative.  All  are  traceable  to 
narcotics. 

Drug  usage  by  these  youthful  wanderers 
through  Asia  and  tbe  Middle  East  Is  often 
tragic  enough.  But  the  story  does  not  end 
there.  A  new  and  more  serious  factor  Is  the 
extent  to  which  many  are  trafficking  in  nar- 
cotics across  International  borders. 

Some  have  been  recruited  by  blg-tlme  nar- 
cotics merchants  to  smuggle  drugs  Into  the 
United  States  on  a  professional  basis.  One 
such  team  of  couriers  Is  working  for  a  nar- 
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cotlcs  ring  on  the  American  West  Coast.  They 
carry  round-the-world  tickets.  They  stay  at 
luxury  hotels  like  the  Intercontinental  In 
Karachi.  If  caught,  bail  and  legal  defense 
are  quickly  forthcoming.  They  keep  quiet. 
They  do  not  tell  the  name  of  their  employer. 

At  present,  hashish  Is  the  main  merchan- 
dise they  carry.  Derived  from  the  resin  of 
the  cannabis  plant  and  with  much  more 
"kick"  than  marijuana,  it  fetches  hefty 
prices  on  the  American  market. 

Earlier  this  year,  American  customs  agents 
made  one  of  their  biggest  hashish  hauls  ever 
at  Boston's  Logan  Airport.  Ripping  Into 
wooden  crates  of  musical  Instruments  air- 
freighted from  India,  they  found  false  bot- 
toms filled  vrtth  600  pounds  of  hashish. 
Smart  follow-up  work  by  Indian  custonns  of- 
ficials and  police  uncovered  another  745 
pounds  In  New  Delhi,  ready  for  shipment. 

The  focus  of  this  series  Is  mainly  on  "hard" 
drugs  like  heroin.  But  the  booming  hashish 
trade  Is  ominous.  Hashish  users  are  formerly 
marijuana  smokers  seeking  a  stronger  "kick." 
When  hashish  begins  to  pall.  It  la  to  the 
"hard"  drugs  that  the  confirmed  user  must 
next  look. 

BIC-TIUE    PROSPECTS    LOOM 

If  the  demand  for  opium  increases,  or  tra- 
ditional sources  are  pinched  off,  experts  lore- 
see  Afghanistan  leaping  Into  the  blg-tlme 
Illicit  narcotics  business. 

Technically  Illegal  in  Afghanistan,  opium 
production  Is  rife,  i>artlcularly  In  such  prov- 
inces as  Badakbshan,  Herat,  and  Nangbar. 
Already,  perhaps  150  tons  a  year  is  smug- 
gled over  the  border  Into  Iran.  Across 
Afghanistan's  border  with  Pakistan,  wild 
Patban  tribesmen  roam  with  contemptuous 
disregard  for  authority,  running  opium, 
guns,  gold,  transistor  radios,  and  whatever 
else  makes  money. 

If  the  demand  for  Afghan  opium  (and  its 
end  product,  heroin)  grows  In  the  West,  the 
channels  for  smuggling  already  are  being 
established.  The  hippie  hashish  couriers  are 
paving  the  way. 

The  International  Narcotics  Control  Board 
of  the  United  Nations  says  It  Is  "much  dis- 
quieted" by  the  opium  situation  In  Afghani- 
stan. The  Afghan  Government  admits  that 
illicit  production  Is  beyond  Its  control.  But, 
says  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  Amanulah 
Hasrat,  "We  don't  have  the  equipment  for 
detection  and  control.  We  need  help,  and 
we've  appealed  to  the  United  Nations." 

If  opium  production  Is  to  be  wiped  out  In 
Afghanistan,  the  whole  economy  needs  a 
sharp  uplift.  So  far,  there  Is  no  sign  of  the 
kind  of  broad,  foreign-aided  program  that 
would  make  that  possible. 

The  "pot  trail"  begins  in  Europe  and 
VTlnds  down  through  tbe  lands  where  drugs 
are  cheap  and  easy  to  come  by:  Turkey, 
Lebanon,  Iran,  Afghanistan.  Kabul,  the 
Afghan  capital  and  a  haven  for  drug  users. 
Is  known  as  the  "Big  K." 

The  trail  continues  through  tbe  Khyber 
Pass  to  Pakistan  and  on  through  India  to 
Nepal,  another  pothead  paradise.  Por  some 
the  trail  goes  even  farther,  to  Thailand  and 
Laos. 

EAST   PROFITS   TEMPTING 

Surging  back  and  forth  along  this  trail,  on 
foot,  bitchhlklng,  or  by  train  or  rickety  bus, 
are  thousands  of  young  people  from  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Some  are  students, 
seeing  the  world  during  vacation  time.  Oth- 
ers are  hippies,  beaded  flower  children,  and 
dropouts  from  society,  with  no  plans  to  go 
home.  Not  all  ore  potheads. 

But  users  and  nonusers  alike  are  tempted 
by  tbe  quick  profits  to  be  made  from  smug- 
gling a  kilo  or  two  of  drugs  from  a  country 
where  the  supply  Is  great  to  one  where  de- 
mand Is  high. 

They  move  through  countries  where,  de- 
spite official  tut-tutting,  the  atitude  toward 
narcotics  Is  largely  permissive.  Drugs  come 
easier  than  chewing  gum. 
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Outelde  the  Afghan  capital  of 
opium     poppy     sprout*     in     valley! 
within    eyesight    of    government 
In   adjacent   Pakistan,   children 
both  from  government-licensed 
Illegal  merchants. 

Government   spokeemen   argue 
taking  is  alien  to  local  culture  and 
stimulated  by  the  inflow  of  Westeri  i 
Says    one    Pakistani    official:    "We 
modernizing    ourselves.    Alcohol 
cotics  are  equally   taboo   In  our 

Nevertheless  some  government 
Pakistan   themselves   smoke   hashls^ 
Army   generals  in   Afghanistan 
Illegal,  hashish  is  nevertheless  reat^ly 
able.  At  one  party  In  the  Pakis 
of  Islamabad,  the  host  sent  out 
The  price;  tlS. 

Hashish  (known  as  "charas"  In 
Pakistan)  is  the  more  potent  product 
cannabis  plant,  derived  from  the 
the   milder  cannabis  leaf    ("bhang 
controlled.    Ground    up    with    aln^nd 
pistachio,  and  diluted  with  milk,  it 
by  the  gallon. 

TRUCK    DRTVEHS    INVOLVED 

Pakistani   truck   drivers   are   usually 
for    a   couple    of    lumps    of 
transport  network  makes  It  easy 
move  it  from  one  end  of  the  country 
other.    They    also    tise    It 
explained : 

"The  only  way  we  can  make  any 
by  driving  round  the  clock.  We 
to  stay  awake  at  night." 

Hoepitable  policemen  in  both 
and  Pakistan  sometimes  oSer  ' 
of  "hash." 

With  this  lax  approach  to  drug 
hippies  have  scented  easy  money 
risk.    A   couple    of    kilos    of    hashls: 
cheaply    In    Pakistan    or    Afghanistan 
fetch  enough  in  the  United  States 
them  for  a  couple  of  years.  Some 
have  sought  to  finance  their  colle|e 
with  the  profits  from  hashish  s; 
caoirND  Buuis  vabt 
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In  many  cases,  the  risk  is  greater 
imagined.  Some  countries  are 
drug  users  but  throw  the  book  at 
Some   cotintrles  still   give   a   wrist 
narcotics  offenses.  But  others  like 
Introduced   capital   punishment 
It. 

Seme  governments  are  partlcult  rly 
on  foreigners.  They  go  looking  fo' 
show  that  foreigners,  and  not  locjl 
are  responsible  for  their  narcotic! 
Often    the   pusher  who   sells 
foreigner  tips  off  the  police. 

In  Pakistan — a  good  source  of 
penalties  for  trafficking  are  still 
rachls  police  chief.  Deputy  Inspect 
Mahommed   Yusuf  Orakzai.  says 
they  should  be  tougher.  But  at 
offender  spends  only   a  few 

In  Afghanistan,  the  foreigner 
flcklng  by  customs   officers   may 
given  a  scare,  then  get  sent  on  his 
hippies  found  with  drugs   at  ~ 
have  got  off  with  a  night  at  the  police 
seizure  of  their  baggage,  and 
the  next  plane. 

The   story    Is   much   different 
Lebanon  and  other  countries 
eigner  may  get  10  yeairs  to  life 
for  trafficking  in  narcotics. 

More  than  400  Americana  are 
foreign  jails  for  narcotics  offenses 
dltions  are  often  Indescribable.  ~ 
crowded,   fllthy.   ridden  with   ratii 
foul.  Homosexual  assault  la 
and  remission  of  sentence  are  rar< 
observer  In  Lebanon : 

"In  this  country  they  don't  glvis 
time  ofl  for  good  behavior.  They 
more  time  for  bad  behavior." 

Foreign  embaasles  can  do  Uttle 
citizens  fall    foul   of  the  narcoti^ 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

such  countries.  Though  harassed  by  influ- 
ential parents,  congressmen,  and  senators, 
American  consular  officials  explain  that  there 
Is  little  alternative  but  for  American  youths 
to  serve  their  sentences. 

SPREADING    THB    WORD 

What  some  governments  are  trying  to  do 
Is  drive  home  In  advance  to  young  travelers 
the  ominous  consequence  of  drug  smuggling. 
In  British  and  American  embassies,  notices 
warn  visitors  of  the  penalties.  Visitors  col- 
lecting mail  are  given  similar  information 
slips  In  some  countries  there  now  are  warn- 
ing boards  at  the  borders. 

Last  year  the  American  consul  general  in 
Istanbul  devised  a  plan  to  warn  American 
hippies  that  Istanbul  was  not  a  "friendly 
and  congenial  place"  for  drug  users  smd  traf- 
fickers. 

A  retired  Peace  Corpe  worker  circulated  In 
hippie  haunta  explaining  legal  risks  and  pen- 
alties. He  probably  saved  a  number  of  Amer- 
icans from  being  arrested.  The  American 
embassy  In  Spain  sent  one  of  Its  officers  on 
a  similar  educational  tour  of  hippie-fre- 
quented areas. 

With  many  hippies,  the  narcotics  smug- 
gling is  relatively  small-scale  stuff. 

In  Pakistan,  hashish  comes  in  a  sole- 
shaped  pack  about  half  an  Inch  thick.  The 
hippie  tries  to  get  through  customs  hiding 
a  kilo  for  himself,  and  perhaps  a  kilo  or  two 
to  sell. 

Methods  are  amateur.  Many  hide  hashish 
In  their  portable  transistor  radios.  But  the 
word  has  gone  out  to  customs  officers.  Now 
that  is  often  the  first  place  they  look. 

Many  hippies  travel  barefoot,  or  in  san- 
dals. One  with  boou  may  have  his  heels  full 
of  hashish. 

Others  roll  hashish  In  their  prayer  beads. 
Or  stuff  It  In  the  back  of  picture  frames. 

One  Dutch  hippie  in  Afghanistan  was  even 
caught  with  a  plaster  cast  on  his  foot  full  of 
hashish. 

PROS    ENLARGE    SHIPMENTS 

As  the  professionals  take  over,  the  ship- 
ments get  bigger.  Recently  Pakistani  police 
found  160  pounds  of  hashish  stuffed  In  a 
leather  Oriental  cushion,  consigned  as  part 
of  a  furniture  shipment.  Other  shipments 
range  up  to  60  or  70  kilos. 

A  bomb  scare  at  Beirut  Airport  cost  one 
syndicate  two  stiltcases  full  of  hashish.  Car- 
ried by  a  girl  courier  en  route  to  Geneva  from 
Kabul,  the  bags  were  held  by  Lebanese  air- 
port officials  for  additional  excess  baggage 
charges. 

Then  a  bomb  scare  triggered  a  luggage 
search.  Police  found  no  bombs — but  did  get 
the  hashish. 

Here  and  there,  the  professionals  lose  a 
shipment.  But  there  are  loopholes  and  con- 
tradictions enough  In  the  narcotics  laws  of 
different  coimtrles  for  them  to  weave  their 
way  through.  Professional  traffickers  are 
usually  better  able  to  exploit  these  than  the 
amateur,  hippie  smuggler  caught  with  a  kilo 
or  two  of  hash. 

India,  for  example,  has  been  complimented 
on  Its  opium-control  system.  Some  170,000 
Indian  farmers  grow  opium  legally,  accord- 
ing to  D.  P.  Anand,  chairman  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Excise.  They  sell  it  to  the  state, 
which  makes  $10  million  a  year  shipping  It 
abroad  for  legitimate,  medical  purposes.  For 
higher  yields  per  acre,  the  farmers  get  more 
money.  Thla  incentive  system  has  apparently 
done  much  to  curb  Illicit  diversion. 

Foreign  law-enforcement  officers  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  thoroughnesa  of  Indian 
police  on  major  antlnarcotlc  investigations. 

Yet  hashish  flows  like  a  tidal  race  through 
India  from  neighboring  Nepal.  Prom  the  sea- 
port of  Calcutta  it  is  shipped  clandesUnely 
to  destinatlona  all  over  the  world.  The  In- 
dian Government  makes  representations  to 
Nepal. 

But  these  are  muted  because  India's  rela- 
tions with  Nepal  are  delicate  nurtured.  Just 
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the  other  side  of  Nepal  lies  Communist 
China.  It  too  Is  wooing  the  border-straddling 
country. 

SITNrLOWKllS  SUBHTrrUTD 

In  Lebanon,  authorities  have  cut  back 
heroin  prodtiction.  In  hopes  of  eradicating 
cannabis  production  for  hashish,  the  govern- 
ment has  substituted  sunflowers.  Their  seeds, 
for  vegetable  oil,  fetch  good  prices.  Lebanon 
has  won  international  plaudits  for  lt«  enter- 
prise. 

Mahmoud  el-Banna,  director  general  of  the 
Internal-security  force,  says  he  hopes  can- 
nabis will  be  completely  wiped  out  by  next 
year.  But  influential  Lebanese  politicians  are 
substantial  landowners  in  the  cannabls- 
growlng  area  around  Baalbek. 

Sunflowers  are  certainly  being  grown — but 
In  between  them  are  rows  of  cannabis.  Some 
experts  say  this  year's  cannabis  crop  Is  a 
bumper  one. 

In  countries  like  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan 
the  narcotics  trafficker  who  gets  caught 
serves  only  a  short  sentence,  perhaps  only 
pays  a  fine,  before  he  is  back  In  illegal  busi- 
ness. One  American  found  smuggling  out  two 
kilos  of  hashish  in  his  shoes  was  told  by 
Pakistani  customs  officers:  "Next  time,  don't 
carry  so  much." 

Without  tighter  laws  and  stiffer  sentences, 
the  narcotics  flow  out  of  this  part  of  the 
world  seems  destined  to  continue  and  prob- 
ably f^OW. 

THE  CASE  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORMS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP   CALIFOaNl* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22, 1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  few  weeks  this  House  will  be  con- 
sidering legislation  of  historic  impor- 
tance. The  subject  will  be  congressional 
reforms  and  the  issue  may  well  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  our  present  system  of 
representational  government.  If  strong 
reforms  are  not  adopted  to  make  the 
House  of  Representatives  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  people,  I  fear  that 
its  power  to  affect  policy  may  be  eroded 
beyond  redemption. 

The  subject  of  congressional  reform 
was  recently  explored  by  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  McClatchy 
Newspapers  of  California,  Michael  Green. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Green's  series  on  re- 
forms is  excellent  journalism  and  I  would 
encourage  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  give  it  a  careful  reading. 

The  series  follows : 

Frustration  of  Housb  or  Rkprksentatives' 

YODNC   TURliS — I 

"The  House  of  Representatives  Is  absurd 
and  aloof  In  Its  Insistence  that  It  need  make 
no  dramatic  changes  at  all  In  procedures  and 
machinery  developed  to  understand  p.nd  solve 
problems  of  an  agricultural,  rural  America 
of  the  18th  Century." 

— Rep.  Jerome  R.  Waldle.  D-Callf. 

(By  Michael  Green) 

Washington. — Plato  used  his  famous  alle- 
gory of  shadows  on  the  wall  of  a  cave  to  prove 
divine  existence. 

Proof  that  most  members  of  Congress  ac- 
tually exist  also  rests  on  a  resort  to  analogy. 

For  until  congressmen  are  well  Into  their 
fifth,  sixth  or  seventh  terms  and  beyond,  they 
are  Invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  their  existence 
confirmed  only  by  the  qnlet  shadows  they 
throw  across  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  con- 
gressional cave  and  occasionally  across  a  TV 
screen  In  dtles  tn  their  home  districts. 
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The  discovery  made  by  the  larger  world 
that  these  congressmen  actually  exist,  made 
whenever  one  of  them  burata  into  the  ebbing 
twilight  of  congressional  seniority,  recalls  the 
moment  of  recognition  that  ao  delighted  the 
early  thinkers  like  Plato. 

"Behold!  human  beings  housed  In  an  un- 
derground cave  .  .  .;  here  they  have  been 
from  chUdhood,  and  have  their  legs  and  necks 
chained  so  that  they  cannot  move  and  can 
only  see  before  them." 

Members  of  Congress  express  It  In  more 
modern  terms  today. 

"Being  elected  to  Congress  is  like  going 
Into  retirement,"  said  one  Junior,  four-term 
member  recently.  "I  consider  myself  retired." 

SOKE   advantages 

Looking  forward  to  campaigning  hard  for 
his  fifth  term,  he  was  candid  about  the  job's 
numerous  advantages. 

"I  make  about  $25,000  from  my  law  prac- 
tice, but  I  don't  have  to  practice  law  any- 
more. And  I  make  $42,500  from  being  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  but  I  don't  have  to  practice 
Congress  much,  either." 

He  smUed  and  shook  his  head  as  If  In  dis- 
belief that  all  the  Idealistic  hopes  and  dreams 
he  had  had  when  he  first  entered  Congress 
had  come  to  thus.  "It's  a  great  life." 

Agreed  another  young  member:  "As  some 
guy  said,  it  beats  heavy  lifting." 

He,  too,  plans  to  run  for  re-election.  But 
the  time  when  he  may  decide  to  shuck  it  all 
and  get  out  draws  closer.  The  thought,  he 
confides,  becomes  increasingly  attractive. 

Both  young  congressmen  share  a  number 
of  common  traits.  Each,  despite  his  portrayals 
of  soft  indulgent  congressional  living,  Is  a 
htwd-worklng,  conscientious  member,  more 
than  earning  his  pay  and  wishing  only  that 
he  had  been  able  to  do  and  accomplish  more. 
Each  is  frustrated  by  a  system  he  bellevea 
la  hopelessly  outdated  In  Its  procedures  and 
unresponsive  to  the  times.  It  Is  a  system  In 
which  power  In  the  House  has  become  frag- 
^  mented  and  scattered  Into  the  hands  of  aging 

t'5f  committee  chairmen   who  administer  their 

*X  committees  like  so  many  medieval  baronies, 

each  with  Its  own  special  Interests,  domestic 
policies  and  aometlmes,  foreign  policies,  as 
well. 

The  result  Is  that  the  House  resembles  a 
sort  of  drunken  centipede,  all  legs  going  In 
opposite  directions  at  the  same  time. 

The  two  hard-working  congressmen  who 
picture  themselves  In  "retirement"  were 
really  using  shock  terms  to  portray  what  they 
felt  was  the  obscurity  and  irrelevance  to 
which  members  are  assigned  who  have  not 
yet  neared  seniority. 

A  congressman  from  Los  Angeles,  Rep. 
Thomas  Rees,  put  It  this  way  In  a  recent 
statement  to  his  constltutents : 

"When  we  refer  to  ourselves  as  the  'young- 
er' members,  I  should  explain  that  most 
of  tis  are  In  our  40s,  and  that,  while  we  are 
not  considered  young  by  those  outside  the 
environs  of  Capitol  Hill,  In  the  House  we 
are  considered  to  be  In  diapers  when  the 
Speaker  Is  78  years  old  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  is  80. 

"In  fact.  If  there  was  ever  a  lost  genera- 
tion, we  are  it.  The  kids  don't  trust  any- 
one over  30,  and  the  old  buU  elephants  of 
the  House  don't  trust  anyone  under  60. 
Those  of  us  In  between  are  the  limbo  gen- 
eration." 

Rees  tried  to  explain  to  his  constituents 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  was  "not 
like  the  outside  world": 

"Nothing  changes.  A  congressman  has  his 
set  place  In  the  fixed  galaxy  which  Is  ruled 
by  the  all-hlgh-holy  principle  of  'seniority'. 
The  only  changes  of  position  in  this  medieval 
p>aradlse  occurs  when:  1.  A  member  dies.  2. 
A  member  Is  defeated  for  reelection.  3.  A 
member  actually  decides  to  retire  voluntar- 
ily— a  rare  occurrence.  Other  than  these 
terminal  contingencies,  the  system  remains 
the  same." 
While   seniority   and   experience   are   Im- 
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portant  factors,  he  says,  the  system  at  pres- 
ent denies  "abUlty,  competence,  knowledge, 
ambition,  vigor,  youth,  awareness  and  edu- 
cation." 

Recalling  his  experience  as  a  freshman 
when  he  first  met  the  aenlorlty  system  head- 
on.  he  compares  it  with  "taking  a  dip  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  In  December."  Seniority,  he 
noted,  determines  a  memljer's  committee  as- 
signment, hla  seat  at  the  committee  table, 
when  he  Is  allowed  to  ask  a  question  of  a 
committee  witness,  the  size  and  location  of 
hla  office,  the  location  of  hla  parking  space, 
and  when  he  Is  given  recognition  to  debate 
a  bin  or  offer  an  amendment  on  the  floor. 

"We  all  knew  when  we  ran  for  Congress 
that  a  seniority  system  existed,  but  we  didn't 
know  that  It  was  completely,  200  per  cent 
Inflexible  and  covered  everything  on  Capitol 
Hill  except  the  uae  of  the  public  restrooms. 
There  at  least  we  have  equal  rights." 

The  inflexibility  of  the  seniority  system,  the 
young  congressmen  beUeve,  is  only  one  of 
the  basic  ills  which  slowly  erodes  the  energy. 
Idealism  and  hopes  of  dedicated  men  who  en- 
ter Congress  and  strive  thereafter,  sometimes 
for  years,  to  try  and  solve  urgent  national 
problems  before  succumbing,  at  last,  to  eith- 
er the  system  or  to  their  own  frustrations. 

WALDIE'S  CONCERN 

Rep.  Jerome  Waldle.  the  two-term  Demo- 
cratic congressman  from  Contra  Costa  Coun- 
ty who  recently  challenged  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack  In  the  House  Democratic  caucus. 
Is  more  concerned  over  the  diffusion  of  pow- 
er and  the  absence  of  any  effective  central 
leadership. 

Though  other  reformers  like  Rees  and  Rep. 
Allard  K.  Lowensteln,  D-NY.  disagree  with 
him,  Waldle  would  give  the  Speaker  full  pow- 
er to  appoint  and  remove  committee  chair- 
men on  any  basis  he  saw  flt.  Party  caucuses 
would  pick  the  rest  of  the  meml>ershlp  of 
the  committees. 

"When  you  know  who  exercises  power, 
you  can  fix  resjwnslblUty  and  remedy 
abuses,"  Waldle  argues.  "But  when  power  is 
so  diffused  that  nobody  knows  who  exer- 
cises It  or  fails  to  exercise  it,  there  Is  no 
remedy." 

Nor,  he  continues,  can  Congress  function 
truly  as  a  separate  branch  of  government 
and  in  balance  with  the  executive.  Though 
Democrats  overwhelmingly  control  the 
House,  nonexistent  leadership  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  power  among  the  committee  chair- 
men has  made  the  fact  of  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority as  irrelevant  as  Waldle  feels  Congress 
itself  has  become  In  confronting  national 
problems. 

"Insofar  as  anyone  now  exercises  leader- 
ship m  the  House,  I  would  say  It  Is  exercised 
by  the  President  and  Jerry  Ford,  the  Repub- 
lican minority  leader." 

Formerly  the  majority  leader  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Assembly,  Waldle  would  model  the 
House  after  the  body  he  knew  tmder  the 
tenure  of  Jess  Unruh  as  Speaker,  with  aU 
the  modem,  up-to-date  research  faclUtles 
and  other  devices  Unruh  Introduced  to 
strengthen  the  Assembly  as  an  independent 
branch  and  with  the  kind  of  party  discipline 
and  cohesion  necessary  to  produce  effective 
legislative  programs. 

For  at  least  a  few  California  congress- 
men, the  contrast  between  their  earlier  serv- 
ice in  the  Assembly  under  Unruh  and  the 
sjTStem  they  have  encountered  In  Congress 
la  a  basis  for  much  of  their  present  dls- 
lUuslon  and  zeal  for  House  reform. 

"In  the  Assembly,  you  really  felt  you  could 
get  something  done  if  you  had  a  good  Idea, 
and  you  didn't  have  to  wait  forever  to  do  It," 
says  Rep.  Robert  L.  Leggett,  D-Vallejo,  one  of 
the  "Fearless  Five"  on  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  who  has  futUely  but  con- 
sistently challenged  the  autocratic  rule  of 
Chairman  Mendel  Rivers,  D-SC. 

Rep.  Rees  was  another  who  found  his 
talents  and  energies  quickly  put  to  good  use 
in  the   Callfomla  Assembly  and  who,  like 
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Leggett.  Waldle  and  others.  Is  determined  to 
modernize  procedures  in  the  House. 

"I've  had  It  with  Hotise  customs,"  he  de- 
clared after  three  years  of  working  behind- 
the-scenes  to  change  the  system.  "I  see  no 
other  way  than  by  direct  challenge  of  chang- 
ing the  House  to  become  the  vital  and  re- 
sponsive body  that  It  must  be." 

Lowensteln,  the  yovmg  reformer  who 
launched  the  "dump  Johnson"  movement  In 
1968  and  was  elected  to  Congress  that  fall, 
quickly  learned  that  the  possibility  of  lead- 
ership— or  even  a  voice — In  national  affairs, 
was  even  more  remote  in  the  House  than  It 
had  seemed  when  the  poltlcal  pros  had  first 
told  him  he  had  no  chance  of  dislodging  an 
incumbent  president. 

NO   RXCOGNITION 

He  was  appalled  upon  reaching  the  House 
to  find  that  issues  were  seldom  debated,  votes 
often  not  recorded,  Uttle  seemed  being  done 
to  confront  urgent  problems,  and  that  mili- 
tants such  as  himself  were  not  even  defeated 
by  the  EstabUshment — they  were  merely 
ignored. 

"All  the  tests  people  use  to  decide  whether 
you  are  a  good  congressman  have  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  you  are  a  good 
congressman,"  he  said.  Attending  roll  calls, 
co-sponsoring  bUls,  putting  speeches  In  the 
Congressional  Record  furnished  a  way  to  ap- 
pear busy  while  avoiding  qiileter,  more  sub- 
stantive accomplishment. 

He  quickly  identified  himself  with  the 
young  reform  congressmen  like  Rees,  whom 
he  admired  for  trying  to  bring  about  basic 
reform,  becoming  one  of  a  doeen  or  so  leader- 
less  members  who  meet  regularly  with  each 
other  on  reform  Issues. 

"I  want  the  power  tn  the  caucus,"  Lowen- 
steln argues.  "Let  the  members  decide  who 
the  committee  chairmen  should  be." 

Leggett  agrees,  fearing  that  putting  too 
much  power  In  the  hands  of  the  Speaker 
could  produce  a  dictatorial  leadership  which 
would  be  even  more  autocratic  than  th-^ 
present  committee  chidnnen. 

Though  Waldle's  fellow  reformers  prefer 
"participatory  democracy"  tn  choosing  com- 
mittee chairmen,  his  own  remedy  of  strength- 
ening the  House  leadership  finds  apparent 
support  in  the  view  of  at  least  one  historian. 

In  his  book  "Power  In  Washington,"  Doug- 
lass Cater  traced  the  present  diffusion  of 
power  and  restiltant  weakening  of  Congress 
as  the  product  of  earlier  reforms  which  pro- 
duced consequences  opposite  those  intended. 

Thus,  the  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of 
Speaker  Joe  Cannon  and  the  House  Rules 
Committee  early  in  this  century  resulted  not 
in  eliminating  the  abtises  of  power  but  rather 
in  dividing  the  power  among  equally  auto- 
cratic but  more  Invulnerable  committee 
chairmen. 

Later,  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  which  reduced  the  number  of  com- 
mittees over  which  the  autocrats  held  sway, 
did  little  more  than  cencentrate  the  power 
of  remaining  committee  chairmen.  Additional 
weakening  of  the  rules  committee  made  the 
Speaker  no  less  weak  and  the  committee 
chairmen  no  less  invincible. 

The  result.  Cater  recounts.  Is  that  even 
so  strong  a  personaUty  as  the  late  Speaker 
Sam  Raybtirn  never  dared  challenge  the 
chairmen  openly,  and  McCormack  has  lacked 
even  Raybum's  capacity  to  get  his  way  at 
least  some  of  the  time  on  major  Issues 
through  sheer  force  of  presence  and  legisla- 
tive skill. 

Thus,  the  young  reformers  find  the  House 
in  the  1970s  to  be  Irrelevant  and  Impotent 
in  the  face  of  the  revolutionary  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  the  country  at  large  and  the 
urgent  problems  they  create.  Says  Waldle: 

"Crime  Is  increasing  astronomically,  our 
cities  are  literally  decaying;  our  environment 
is  being  lost;  our  people  are  losing  confidence 
in  themselves  and  In  their  institutions  and 
are  being  overtaken  by  fear  of  many  things — 
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all  symptoms  of  a  deterloratloi 
and  its  lustltuUons  of  st«bllit5|. 

HOUSX    RXACnON 


In  the  face  of  this,  be  notes 
the  House  "too  often  does  not 
note   the  existence   of   those 
alone   appear  to  be   seeking 
spending." 

Some,     like     Rees.     Lowen8te|n 
Waldle,  and  others,  are  trying. 
for  optimism  seem  remote  wher 
gressmen  can  confront  the  kind 
experience  one  member  did. 

After  serving  actl%'ely  for  sev 
one  comnUttee,  the  congressman 
the  other  day  to  learn  that 
called  his  name  at  a  committee 
aged  chairman  leaned  forward 
puzzled:  "Who  Is  he?" 
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"The  timing  Is  bad." 

— Rep.  Morris  K.  Udjill 

"The  timing  is  always  bad  If 
stand  up." 

— Rep.  Jerome  R.  Wald  e,  D-Callf. 
(By  Michael  Green) 

Washinoton. — They  all  work 
of  each  other  in  one  of  the  thre^  busy  House 
ofBce  buildings  that  stand  in  a  r<  iw  across  the 
street  from  the  Capitol  building 
respectable,  traditional  ref orn  ers  of  the 
House,  like  Rep.  Richard  Boiling,  D-Mo., 
and  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall,  D-Ailz.;  the  new 
young  reformers — more  lmpati«nt  and  less 
respectable,  and  the  senior  meiibers  of  the 
congressional  establishment  wh(  understand 
neither  group  and  are  the  mos';  respectable 
of  all. 

Within  the  work-a-day  world 
members  of  the  three  groups  ijilx  continu- 
ally In  more  or  less  good-natured  fellowship 
and  rivalry.  Mortal  disagreements  over  leg- 
islation and  policy  on  the  floor  Iqulckly  fade 
In  the  personal,  race-to-face  socializing  that 
attends  congressional  existence  In  hundreds 
of  dally,  commonplace  encounters. 

But  when  members  retire  to  the  privacy 
of  their  oflDces,  the  differences  that  separate 
them  In  political  philosophy  an(  1  the  Jockey- 
ing for  position  and  power  surface. 

On  a  given  morning,  a  tour  of  the  offices 
provides  a  bird's  eye  view  of  tie  unsettled 
state  of  Congress  early  in  I97C  and  of  the 
competing  groups  of  men  who  make  it  so. 

The  anxious  talk  and  quiet  struggles  tak- 
ing place  on  the  particular  day  center  around 
a  resolution  that  45-year-old  Rep.  Jerome  R. 
Waldle.  a  two-term  Democrat  congressman 
from  Contra  Costa  County,  baa  Just  an- 
nounced he  plans  to  Introduce  at  the  next 
House  Democratic  caucus. 

The  resolution  is  brief  and  slinple.  It  calls 
for  a  vote  of  no  confidence  In  the  House  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  headed  by  78-year-old 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack. 

A  symbolic  gesture  of  defiance  everyone 
knows  Is  doomed  at  the  outset,  nevertheless 
It  touches  exposed  nerves  eve7where  and 
quickly  becomes  the  chief  topic  of  conversa- 
tion in  the  privacy  of  the  inner  )fflces,  In  the 
corridors,  at  breakfast  In  the  met  ibers'  dining 
room,  on  the  miniature  subwiy  car  that 
shuttles  back  and  forth  between  the  House 
office  buildings  and  the  Capitol. 

There  are  few  p>eopIe  the  resolution  does 
not  worry,  from  the  loyalists  who  hover 
around  McCormack  to  his  trac.ltlonal  ene- 
mies who  fought  for  reform  in  { ast  years. 

It  is  disturbing  In  Its  unexpectedness.  Wal- 
die  Is  virtually  unknown.  Thereibas  been  no 
psoaicular  plan  or  scheme  by  thje  traditional 
reformers  of  which  this  was  to  b^  a  part.  The 
leadership,  too,  is  taken  by  surprise 
motives  behind  the  resolution 
and  its  capacity  for  mischief  undertaln.  Older 
reform  leaders  and  House  eftabllsbment 
leaders  alike  are  on  the  spot 

Of  no  one  Is  this  more  true,  derbaps.  tban 
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Mo  Udall,  the  tall,  lean,  high  cheek-boned 
younger  brother  of  former  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  L.  Udall.  More  clean-cut  than  his 
brother  and  lacking  his  five  o'clock  shadow, 
he  speaks  with  the  same  Western  twang 
and  timbre,  but  each  syllable  and  vowel  Is 
perfectly  pronounced,  as  would  befit  any 
graduate  of  elocution  classes  at  a  Boston 
fliUshlng  school.  In  addition  to  his  Intellect 
he  is  highly  regarded  for  his  flashes  of  for- 
midable wit  by  House  colleagues.  Today,  bis 
mood  Is  all  business. 

He  sits  forward  on  the  edge  of  the  big, 
brown,  high-backed  leather  chair  In  his  office, 
laces  his  fljigers  together  on  the  desk  and 
gazes  with  clear,  steady  eyes. 

At  48,  re-elected  to  Congress  five  times,  he 
wants  to  be  Speaker  when  McCormack  retires 
or  Is  forced  out  next  January.  Last  year  he 
tried  and  failed,  getting  only  58  votes.  It  was 
a  futile,  last-minute  effort.  He  found  col- 
leagues already  had  given  pledges  to  McCor- 
mack because  they  thought  he  would  be  un- 
opposed. 

This  time  Udall  thinks  he  can  piece  to- 
gether the  fragile  coalition  of  North,  South, 
East  and  West.  Few  share  his  belief.  But  now 
he  has  time  to  plan  It  right  and  try  to  put  It 
together. 

What  haunts  him  Is  the  possibility  of  a 
replay  of  the  events  and  forces  that  htimlU- 
ated  him  last  time.  He  has  become  more  cau- 
tious, doing  nothing  to  antagonize  potential 
supporters.  Making  waves  now  could  dash 
the  whole  thing. 

"The  timing  of  Waldle's  resolution  Is  bad," 
he  says.  "I  Just  think  It's  going  to  do  more 
harm  In  the  long  run  that  any  good  that 
might  result  in  the  short  run.  Ordinarily, 
members  wouldn't  make  any  commitments  to 
the  Speaker  this  early.  But  I'm  afraid  they 
might  be  forced  Into  committing  themselves 
to  him  now.  If  they  have  to  choose  sides 
In  the  middle  of  a  session,  they'll  choose  the 
sitting  Speaker." 

He  is  asked  If  he  Is  aware  a  group  of  new, 
young,  reform-minded  congressmen  Is  com- 
ing up  In  the  House,  playing  the  militant 
role  he  once  played  and  playing  it  without 
him  at  their  Tuesday  morning  breakfast  club. 

Udall  replies  with  controlled  Impatience 
and  a  hint  of  suppressed  anger  behind  the 
hard  smile.  "Yes,  I  know." 

CLTTB    MEETS 

It  is  Tuesday  morning.  Across  the  streeet 
from  Udall's  office  building,  the  young  mem- 
bers of  what  Is  unofficially  and  unsub- 
verslvely  called  "the  Tuesday  morning  revo- 
lutionary group"  gather  In  the  office  of  Rep. 
Abner  Mlkva,  D-IU.,  elected  to  Congress  only 
two  years  ago  but  already  active  In  the  effort 
to  reform  Hoxise  procedures. 

The  weekly  meetings  rotate  between  the 
offices  of  the  six  or  seven  congressmen  who 
make  up  the  steady  membership:  Rep. 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  D-Calif.,  Rep.  Andrew  Ja- 
cobs, D-Ind.,  Rep.  Patsy  Mink,  D-Ha.,  Rep 
Allard  Lowensteln.  D-NY,  Rep.  Lee  Hamilton, 
D-Ind.,  and  occasionally  others.  There  Is  no 
leader. 

Militants  on  the  Republican  side  have  a 
counterpart  group. 

The  breakfasts  are  light.  The  conversations 
range  from  light  to  earnest. 

Today,  Waldle  attends.  Normally,  he  does 
not  belong  to  the  group.  For  one  thing,  the 
regular  breakfast  of  California's  Democratic 
congressmen,  which  he  always  attends,  meets 
on  the  same  morning.  Secondly,  until  now 
Waldle  has  not  thought  of  himself  as  a 
revolutionary.  Having  always  considered 
himself  a  part  of  the  Establishment,  his  new 
role  seems  to  surprise  him  only  slightly  less 
than  It  does  his  colleagues. 

If  there  was  an  exact  turning  point.  It  came 
after  long  months  or  even  years  of  sitting 
quietly  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  absorbing 
It  all,  taking  It  In,  watching  the  Vietnam 
war  drag  on  and  on  and  listening  to  the  ex- 
cuses and  Justifications  pour  In;  then,  watch- 
ing the  steady  decay  of  cities  while  Congress 
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did  little,  and  finally,  feeling  that  nothing 
was  happening  In  general  In  response  to  the 
problems  confronting  the  country,  and  that 
the  failure  of  the  House  Democratic  leader- 
ship to  lead  and  the  unheeded  cries  for 
House  reform  were  responsible. 

The  explosion  came  spontaneously  at  the 
closed  Democratic  caucxis  in  December  when 
Waldie  listened  to  the  sycophants  and  hang- 
ers-on parade  before  the  leadership  with 
paens  of  praise  for  its  few  small  accomplish- 
ments, until,  he  recalls,  he  could  listen  no 
longer. 

Rising,  be  denounced  "the  dismal  lack  of 
leadership"  that  resulted  In  putting  House 
Democrats  on  record  as  seemingly  In  favor  of 
President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy  which, 
Waldle  believed,  only  served  to  drag  out  the 
war. 

"It  was  scary,"  he  said  afterward,  remem- 
bering the  way  colleagues  turned  to  stare  at 
blm. 

But  he  had  crossed  a  mental  bridge  after 
four  years  In  Congress.  Now  he  sat  with  the 
Tuesday  morning  revolutionary  group.  He 
already  had  stopped  by  the  breakfast  of  Cali- 
fornia Democrats  and  read  to  them  the  text 
of  his  resolution  and  a  letter  be  bad  sent  to 
Speaker  McCormack.  More  blank  stares.  Some 
tried  to  explain  that  bis  timing  was  wrong. 

UTTLE  ENTHUSIASM 

The  reaction  elsewhere  around  tbe  Capitol 
varied  from  avoidance  to  studied  noncha- 
lance. Behind  his  back,  be  was  denounced 
as  a  publicity-bound  and  trouble-maker. 
Older  colleagues  who  bad  been  gaining  In 
seniority  and  were  waiting  to  come  Into  their 
own  were  outraged  by  his  attack  on  the 
seniority  system. 

The  revolutionary  group  listens  quietly  as 
Waldle  reads  the  same  resolution  and  letter. 
Some  are  ready  to  cross  the  same  mental 
bridge.  Tom  Rees  looks  back  over  three  years 
of  quiet,  behind-the-scenes  efforts  to  achieve 
reform  that  produced  nothing.  Now.  be 
agrees,  only  public  opinion  and  pressure  from 
the  outside  can  ever  force  the  House  to  re- 
form Itself.  Others  agree  something  has  to 
be  done  now  but  are  fond  of  McCormack  and 
Indebted  to  him  for  small  personal  kind- 
nesses. The  meeting  is  Inconclusive.  Someone, 
It  is  felt,  should  do  something  to  put  the 
case  to  the  public  In  a  dramatic  way.  But  no 
one  volunteers. 

Waldle  buttons  his  suit  coat  and  walks  out 
with  only  moral  support  for  bis  own  resolve. 
Later,  some  of  the  group  will  Join  blm  ac- 
tively, as  will  a  few  not  of  the  group,  like 
Rep.  Robert  L.  Leggett,  D-Vallejo. 

MC  PAtX  IS  ANGERED 

In  a  third  office  building,  another  Call- 
fornlan.  Rep.  John  J.  McFall,  D-Manteca, 
with  14  years'  seniority  and  a  post  as  zone 
whip  for  the  leadership,  is  angry. 

"Waldle  couldn't  do  a  better  Job  to  help 
Republicans  get  control  of  Congress  next  fall 
If  the  White  House  bad  sent  Lynn  Nofzlger 
down  here  to  Introduce  that  resolution." 

What,  he  wants  to  know,  are  the  young  re- 
formers complaining  about,  anyway? 

A  stronger  Speaker,  similar  to  what  Jess 
Unrub  bad  been  In  the  California  Assembly, 
Is  one  demand. 

"Does  he  want  a  dictatorship?"  cries  Mc- 
Fall, who  Is  helping  McCormack  put  together 
his  rebuttal  to  Waldle's  attack.  "Is  that  what 
Waldle  wants — a  dictatorship?" 

Waldle  also  feels  oppressed  by  what  he 
feels  are  autocratic  committee  chairmen. 

"Why,  this  is  the  most  democratically-run 
parliamentary  body  In  the  world!" 

There  Is  the  Vietnam  resolution  that, 
Waldle  believes,  forced  House  Democrats 
either  to  vote  for  a  policy  many  of  them  did 
not  trust  or,  by  opposing  It,  appear  un- 
patriotic, and  offering  no  opportunity  for 
amendment. 

"What  was  wrong  with  that  resolution? 
Almost  every  member  of  Congress  and  almost 
every  Democrat  voted  In  favor  U  It.  They 
must  have  agreed  with  It." 
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McFall  admits  he  doesn't  undwstcuad  the 
young  reformers. 

"I  really  don't  know  what  they're  talking 
about.  I  reaUy  don't." 

Hot;sx  Reporm  Measure  Is  Under  CoNsniERA- 

TION — III 

(By  Michael  Green) 

"It  looks  as  If  well  finally  get  a  reform  bill 
out  of  the  Rules  Committee  soon  .  .  ." 

— Rep.  Allard  K.  Lowensteln,  D-N.Y. 

Washington. — There  Is  beginning  to  be  a 
gradual  awareness  among  some  senior  Estab- 
lishment congressmen  that  the  American 
people  no  longer  go  to  Congress  to  be  saved, 
that  the  rhetoric  of  past  leglslaOve  glories  no 
longer  addresses  Itself  to  current  problems, 
and  that  some  change  Is  required.  But  the 
awareness  Is  not  widespread. 

Thus,  the  words  of  the  New  Deal  spirituals 
sUll  are  sung  Ivistlly  by  the  House  Demo- 
cratic establishment  and  Speaker  John 
McCormack,  like  a  Chautauqua  rider,  still 
rocks  and  rolls  with  the  fervor  of  the  old 
faith.  Indeed,  the  new  Democratic  "popu- 
lism" on  which  many  candidates  will  cam- 
paign this  fall  goes  back  even  further,  to 
WUllam  Jennings  Byran. 

But  young,  reform-minded  congressmen 
know.  If  their  senior  colleagues  do  not  seem 
to,  that  the  days  of  the  political  faith  healers 
are  done  and  that  the  old  catechisms  have 
lost  their  magic.  The  past  has  not  delivered 
to  the  present.  Sick  cities  have  not  responded 
to  a  touch  and  a  sigh.  The  poor  have  not 
shaken  off  their  hunger  In  response  to  the 
summons  to  deliverance,  and  the  young  still 
are  enraged  by  the  spectres  of  injustice  and 
war. 

A  recognition  of  the  need  for  moderniza- 
tion and  reform  has  been  acknowledged  by 
the  House  establishment  and,  as  a  result,  talk 
of  reform  Is  In  the  air.  When  the  reform  deals 
specifically  with  reorganizing  the  House  of 
Representatives,  however,  the  air  is  likely  to 
l>e  similar  to  the  stale,  dim  variety  found  In 
the  cocktail  lounge  of  the  Congressional 
Hotel  and  the  talk  little  more  than  talk. 

The  officially  appointed  Establishment  re- 
formers also  are  apt  to  seem  a  bit  pale  In 
contrast  to  the  young  non-Establishment 
militants  whose  quixotic  charges  more  readily 
capture  public  attention. 

A  slightly  overweight,  middle-aged  staff 
man  who  works  with  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee  studying  the 
thought  of  reform,  leaned  back  in  a  chair  In 
the  darkened  bar  of  the  Congressional  at 
lunchtlme  the  other  day. 

Conservative  In  politics,  religion,  dress, 
temperament  and  drinking  habits,  he  was 
not  the  kind  of  man  likely  to  be  mistaken 
among  reformers  as  a  zealot. 

Hands  folded  In  his  lap,  he  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  on  reform  to  date, 
including  its  consideration  of  seniority,  of 
which  his  chairman  has  amassed  16  years. 

"We  decided,"  be  said,  frowning  thought- 
fully, "not  to  get  Into  the  question  of 
seniority. 

"We  decided  that  seniority  was  a  function 
of  party  and  that  our  subject  was  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  House  rules,  and  these  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  seniority." 

The  decision  to  appoint  committee  chair- 
men and  members  on  the  basis  of  seniority, 
he  explained.  Is  made  Independently  by  each 
party  In  Its  respective  caucus,  and  either 
party  Is  absolutely  free  to  change  the  sys- 
tem any  time  It  wishes  under  the  existing 
rules. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  Important  deci- 
sions reached  by  the  official  reformers,  bow- 
ever,  be  said. 

For  months  he  has  been  working  on  the 
Intricacies  of  the  various  reform  proposals 
being  considered  by  the  subcommittee,  win- 
nowing and  sifting  through  scores  of  Ideas 
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submitted   by   reform-minded   congressmen 
over  the  last  several  years. 

Out  of  them  will  come  a  single  reform  bill 
which  the  House  Is  expected  to  take  up  this 
month  or  early  in  April. 

It  must  be  approved  first  by  the  House 
RiUes  CoDMnlttee,  headed  by  80-year-old 
Chairman  WllUam  Colmer,  D-Mlss.  More 
militant  reformers  do  not  envision  sweeping 
recommendations  or  serious  challenges  to  the 
present  system. 

agreement 

The  staff  aide,  still  frowning  thoughtfully, 
acknowledged  that  this  was  so.  Maintaining 
an  expressionless  face,  be  scanned  the  menu. 

What  about  new  legislation  to  require 
members  to  disclose  fully  their  financial  In- 
terests and  clamp  down  on  conflict  of  Inter- 
est? 

"No.  we  didn't  get  Into  that." 

What  about  tougher  laws  dealing  with 
lobbyists? 

"Well,  now,"  be  said,  leaning  back  in  the 
chair  ag^n,  "we  decided  that  our  subject  was 
legislative  reorganization  and  therefore  we 
didn't  get  Into  the  question  of  lobbyists.  We 
decided  we  would  rejMrt  out  a  bill  under  an 
open  rule  (allowing  any  amendments  mem- 
bers wish  to  offer  from  the  floor)  and  let  the 
House  work  Its  will.  If  It  wants  to  deal  with 
some  of  these  other  questions,  it's  completely 
free  to  do  so." 

Any  chance  of  outlawing  secret  committee 
sessions  from  which  the  public  Is  barred? 

It  was  decided,  he  said,  not  to  eliminate 
closed  committee  sessions  but  give  the  au- 
thority to  do  so  to  a  majority  of  committee 
members  Instead  of  Just  to  the  chairman. 

He  could  be  no  more  encouraging  on  an- 
other basic  demand  made  by  younger  and 
more  militant  reformers — that  votes  of  mem- 
bers be  recorded  in  meetings  of  the  Hoiise 
acting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole.  At  pres- 
ent, a  member  may  pass  up  the  aisle  and  be 
counted  bodily  for  or  against  a  measure  on 
a  teller  vote,  but  his  constituents  need  never 
know  how  he  voted. 

"The  subconmilttee  had  denied  that  It 
would  only  come  out  with  a  bill  that  all  Its 
members  could  agree  on,"  he  explained.  Be- 
cause some  members  opposed  recorded  votes, 
the  subject  was  dropped. 

The  requirement  that  the  subcommittee  be 
unanimous  on  all  items  Included  In  the  re- 
form bill  applied  to  all  Its  provisions.  There 
were,  in  addition,  two  other  ground  rules: 
Only  reform  proposals  considered  to  be  con- 
structive would  be  considered,  and  the  reform 
had  to  have  "a  reasonable  chance  of  being 
politically  attainable." 

Between  these  three  considerations,  most 
of  the  ref orms -demanded  by  militant  young 
members,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  older 
non-Establishment  warriors  of  reform  like 
Rep.  Richard  Boiling,  D-Mo.,  were  dispensed 
with  before  the  serious  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee even  began. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  con- 
clude that  the  official  reform  bill  that  finally 
emerges  will  not  contain  any  serlotis  pro- 
pxieals. 

As  outlined  by  the  staff  aide,  the  subcom- 
mittee draft  offers  two  significant  and  po- 
tentially far-reaching  reforms  which,  though 
they  do  not  begin  to  meet  the  minimum 
needs  for  reform  seen  by  the  young  militants, 
might  eventually  alter  procedures  in  the 
House  to  some  extent. 

For  this  reason,  the  most  controversial  of 
the  two — a  proposal  that  would,  on  paper, 
anyway,  weaken  the  power  of  a  committee 
chairman,  probably  faces  a  doubtful  future. 

The  subcommittee  voted  to  place  control 
of  the  committees  Into  the  hands  of  the 
members  Instead  of  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  In  determining  the 
conduct  of  committee  bxisiness. 

This  would  mean,  theoretically,  that  a 
chairman  no  longer  would  have  absolute 
power  to  decide  when  and  if  to  bold  hearings 
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or  conduct  an  Investigation,  whom  to  hire, 
what  legislation  to  consider,  or  when  and 
whether  to  rejxjrt  out  a  bill. 

In  addition,  a  majority  of  the  conunlttee 
members  belonging  to  the  minority  party 
would  ^>eak  for  the  minority  Instead  of.  as 
at  present,  having  the  ranking  minority 
member  do  so. 

Recommendations  also  are  Included  that 
would  make  it  impossible  for  a  chairman 
to  stymie  committee  business  by  being  ab- 
sent. The  new  rules  would  allow  any  three 
committee  members  to  request  a  special 
meeting  In  a  chairman's  absence,  subject  to 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  committee.  The 
ranking  majority  member  would  preside. 

BASIC    RIGHTS 

PracUcally,  such  rules  might  mean  little 
actual  change  in  committee  operations  If 
chairmen  can  still  stack  the  committee  mem- 
bership In  their  favor  and  If  the  tendency 
of  members  still  will  be  to  go  along  In  order 
to  get  along.  It  would,  however,  establish 
basic  rights  of  committee  members  which 
they  could  assert  In  extreme  circumstances. 

The  other  major  reform  proposal  is  less 
controversial  but  potentially  more  Important 
and  far-reaching. 

For  years  Congress  has  suffered  vis  a  vis 
the  executive  branch  in  not  having  the  type 
of  staff  and  research  facilities  that  would  en- 
able it  to  make  Independent  Judgments  on 
executive  proposals  or  to  understand  and 
cope  with  the  mass  of  information  invcJved 
In  running  the  federal  government. 

Individual  congressmen,  similarly,  have 
had  little  In  the  way  of  research  and  services 
to  help  them  cope  with  the  tide  of  complex 
Information  that  sweeps  in  on  them. 

To  help  remedy  this,  the  new  rules  would 
establish  a  modem  congressional  research 
service  In  the  Library  of  Congrees  with  a  net- 
work of  legislative  analysts  assigned  to  con- 
gressslonal  committees  in  close  working 
relationship. 

A  computer  operation  would  be  placed  un- 
der the  complete  control  of  a  Joint  House- 
Senate  committee  and  would  help  furnish 
the  kinds  of  Information  on,  fOT  example,  the 
federal  budget,  that  the  average  congressman 
cannot  now  get. 

In  addition,  closer  liaison  would  be  estab- 
lished with  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  congressional  watchdog  on  government 
spending,  which  has  special  expertise  In  such 
areas  as  defense  expenditures  and  contracts. 

The  model  for  much  of  the  proposed  opera- 
tion has  been  the  type  of  research  services 
and  modem  equipment  Introduced  Into  the 
California  Assembly  when  Jess  Unruh  was 
Speaker. 

The  House  reform  subcommittee  had  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  and  recommendations 
of  the  Assembly's  legislative  analyst,  Alan 
Post,  In  trying  to  adapt  portions  of  the  Cali- 
fornia system  to  meet  the  needs  and  problems 
of  Congress  and  Its  myriad  committees  and 
subcommittees. 

THIRD   PROPOSAL 

still  a  third  major  proposal — to  open  the 
House  and  Its  committees  to  live  TV  cover- 
age— was  outvoted  in  subcommittee.  In  this 
Instance,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  reverse 
the  decision  In  fxill  committee  and  send  the 
recommendation  to  the  floor  even  though 
members  of  the  subcommittee  are  not  agreed 
on  It. 

Worthwhile  and  sensible  as  these  modest 
reforms  might  sound  to  casual  and  approving 
observers,  the  handiwork  of  the  subcommit- 
tee cannot  be  considered  outside  the  political 
context  In  which  It  will  be  presented. 

Thus,  for  a  subcommittee  supposedly  In- 
tent on  honest  reform,  even  In  the  limited 
area  It  dealt  with,  the  proposed  bill  U  curious 
in  two  ways : 

It  Is  striking  for  Its  absence  of  sweeteners — 
the  kind  of  sugar-coated  Inducements  nor- 
mally added  to  reform  bills  to  make  the 
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palatable   to  those  congressmen 
warm  to  the  idea  of  reform 
sweeteners,   there   will   be   little 
many  congressman  to  take  the 

The  subcommittee  aimed  a 
the  face  at  the  Senate,  which 
prove  the  bill  as  drawn. 

For  years,  the  House  has  fueled 
the  Senate  amends  House  bills 
not    have    been    germane    if    o 
House  rules.  Much  of   the  most 
legislation  to  come  out  of 
years  only  emerged  because  of 

The  new  rules  would  bar  the 
considering  such  nongerniane 
ments  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
bers  agreed,  a  number  impoeslbl^ 
on  virtually  all  major  legislation 

There  is  at  least  some  susplcioi  i 
reformers  have  placed  a  self-destj-uct 
In  their  modest  reform  bill. 

When  the  full  committee  acts 
committee  report,  It  will   be  bdhind 
doors.  Anyway,  the  more  militant 
are  not  holding  their  breath  in 
of  the  result. 
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MCCORMACK  SeIS  TROUBLE  ON  Ri4hT,   LETT  AS 

House's  YooNG  Rebels   Grow  Restless — 
IV 

(By  Michael  Green) 

"I  believe  there  Is  a  weakdess  of  the 
Democrats  which  we  should  now  exploit,  and 
which  would  materially  assist  us  In  attaining 
majority  status  in  November.  ^This  Is  the 
seniority  system. 
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Rep.  Paul  N.  McCloekey,  Ji 

Washington. — The    House    Is 
waiting.  Young  members  wait 
leagues  to  die.  retire  or  be 
polls.  Older  but  still  Junior 
move   up    the   ladder   on   their 
Even  older  members,  some  who 
for  decades,  wait  longer  for  the 
top  jobs  finally  to  open  up 
senior  members  of  all  wait  out 
years  In  hopes  of  prolonging  the 
power  and  Influence  they  waitefl 
attain. 

Many  now  wail  on  Speaker 
Cormack,    78;     Rules    Commit 
William  Colmer.  D-Mlss.,  80 
mittee  chsilrman  Emanuel  Cellai 
Interior  Committee  chairman 
plnall,  D-Colo..  74,  and  on  others 

When  McCormack  looks  to 
the  speaker's  chair,  toward   the 
side  of  the  House  chamber,  he 
tering  of  Young  Turks  who  bav 
themselves  tired  of  waiting.  Bu 
come  accustomed  to  their  ferveajt 
outbursts.  In  the  past,  the 
posed  has  been  minimal,  he 

When  he  glances  to  his  left 
Republican  side  of  the  chamber 
find  cause  for  more  alarm.  The 
the  average,  seem  somewhat 
Republicans  proclaim  themselv 
ous.  modern -type  leaders 
country   so   badly   need. 

Seated   at   the  desk   reserved 
publican   minrlty   leader    Is   Reji 
Ford    of    Michigan.    Be    is    57 
years  younger.  He,  too 
waiting.  He  would  like  to  be 
speaker's   chair   next   January 

The   prerequisite   Is   that 
send   more   Republicans   than 
the  House.  Ford  believes  he  has 
which  may  persuade  them  to 
It  is  to  convince  the  electorate 
cratlc    leaders   and   committee 
the  House  simply  have  become 
tired  to  respond  to  current 

If     McCormack     and     other 
the  Democratic  hierarchy  have 
ceived  the  scope  and  seriousness 
lenge,  reform-minded   younger 
bers   have.   They   successfully 
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leadership  to  undertake  at  least  a  study  of 
the  seniority  system  which  keeps  so  many 
waiting. 

But  the  party  leaders  quashed  an  effort  to 
come  up  with  recommendations  before  the 
fall  elections.  McCormack,  in  the  meantime, 
busily  began  lining  up  votes  to  re-elect  him 
to  the  speakership  for  still  another  term 
well  in  advance  of  the  choice  to  be  made 
next  January.  He  would  be  80  at  the  com- 
pletion of  it. 

For  the  first  time  In  his  benign  non-relgn, 
there  now  may  be  cause  for  him  to  sense  dan- 
ger when  he  looks  to  the  right  at  his  own 
party  ranks. 

POSTPONEMENT 

The  move  to  postpone  a  report  from  the 
seniority  study  group  until  next  January 
proved  too  much  for  19  reform-minded  Dem- 
ocrats. The  chance  for  public  awareness  of 
the  issue  and  pressure  for  reform  would  be 
lost  and  with  It,  they  feared,  all  chance  for 
reform. 

Led  by  two  Callfornlans.  Reps.  Thomas  M. 
Rees,  D-Los  Angeles,  and  Jerome  R.  Waldle, 
D-Contra  Costa  County,  and  by  Rep.  AUard 
Lowenstein,  D-NY  and  Rep.  Brock  Adams, 
D-Wash..  the  rebel  group  called  a  press  con- 
ference to  announce  its  intentions. 

They  no  longer  could  be  counted  on,  the 
reformers  said,  to  vote  automatically  for  the 
Democratic  caucus  choice  for  speaker  next 
year.  They  would  keep  their  options  open. 
Some,  like  Waldle  and  Rees,  went  as  far  as 
threatening  to  vote  for  a  Republican  If  a  re- 
form program  failed  to  emerge  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic side. 

They  asked  others  to  Join  them.  A  switch 
of  only  30  Democratic  votes,  given  the  pres- 
ent party  division  In  the  House,  would  be 
enough  to  elect  a  Republican  speaker. 

It  had  become,  in  the  words  of  one  con- 
gressional aide,  a  game  of  "guts  ball." 

M'CLOSKET    NAMED 

Ford  was  not,  Waldle  noted,  his  idea  of 
"the  nation's  most  ardent  reformer."  He  sug- 
gested Che  Republicans  put  up  a  candidate 
for  speaker  like  Rep.  Paul  N.  McCloskey  Jr., 
R-Calif,  instead. 

But  there  was  at  least  the  calculation 
that  Ford  could  be  counted  on  to  act  as  a 
political  animal.  Observed  one  rebel. 

■Jerry  Ford  would  agree  to  reform  the 
House  clear  down  to  the  subway  system  If  he 
thought  it  would  get  him  the  votes  to  make 
him  speaker." 

The  calculation  became  quickly  confused, 
however,  with  published  reports  that  a  num- 
ber of  Southern  Democrats  have  been  nego- 
tiating privately  with  Ford  to  see  what  they 
might  get  if  they,  too,  were  to  bolt  their 
party  and  vote  for  a  Republican  speaker. 

Clearly,  reform-minded  House  Democrats 
would  find  little  solace  in  being  part  of  that 
arrangement.  But  it  could  make  their  own 
votes  more  precious  to  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership. 

Ford  is  aware  of  the  discontent  at  both 
ends  of  the  Democratic  spectrum  in  the 
House.  He  sat  In  one  of  the  deep  leather 
chairs  off  the  House  floor  last  week  and 
studied  with  obvious  fascination  a  newspaper 
clipping  handed  him  about  the  threat  of 
Democratic  reformers  to  vote  for  a  Republi- 
can speaker. 

He  did  not  want  to  make  any  public  com- 
ment on  it  yet. 

"I  want  to  think  about  It. "he  said. 

Laying  the  clipping  aside,  he  began  prais- 
ing the  work  of  a  new  House  Republican  task 
force  also  studying  ways  to  change  the  sen- 
iority system.  Unlike  the  Democrats,  he  ob- 
served, the  Republicans  will  be  coming  up 
with  their  recommendations  before  the  fall 
elections, 
powers     in         He  looked  at  the  newspaper  clipping  again, 
not  yet  per-      frowning.  "Can  I  keep  this?"  he  asked  be- 
of  the  cbal-     fore   artrolUng   thoughtfully    back    onto   the 
party   mem-     House  floor, 
irodded   the         There  will  be  time  and  opportunity  later 
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to  maneuver  for  the  speakership,  he  knows. 
The  fall  elections  come  first  and  he  already 
has  charted  that  course. 

The  Idea  came  not  from  him  but  from 
young  "Pete"  McCloekey,  the  freshman  con- 
gressman from  San  Mateo.  It  was  to  exploit 
the  aged  app>earance  offered  by  the  House 
Democratic  leadership. 

Like  many  of  the  Junior  members  on  the 
Democratic  side  who  banded  together  to  work 
for  reform,  Republicans  like  McCloskey  also 
have  a  reform  group. 

In  the  waning  days  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  they  conducted  what  came  to  be 
known  as  "The  Children's  Hour."  keeping 
the  House  up  all  one  night  with  lengthy 
quorum  calls  and  other  parliamentary  de- 
vices to  try  to  force  Democratic  leaders  to 
call  up  a  pending  reform  bill.  They  failed 
then,  but  this  session  Democratic  leaders 
grudgingly  agreed  to  write  their  own  ver- 
sion of  a  legislative  reorganization  meas- 
ure. A  weak  effort — even  Its  drafter.  Rep.  B.  F, 
Sisk,  D-Fresno  County,  agrees  It  does  not 
merit  the  label  of  "reform" — It  still  has  not 
emerged  from  the  Rules  Committee. 

PLAN  IS  BORN 

The  idea  of  gaining  a  Republican  advan> 
tage  by  pointing  to  the  weakness  of  the 
Democrats  on  the  Issuee  of  reform  and  sen- 
iority occurred  to  McCloskey  early  last  win- 
ter. In  a  letter  to  OOP  national  chairman 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  he  noted  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  Democratic  committee  chairmen 
under  the  seniority  system  was  well  over  70 
and  that  three  chairmen  would  be  In  their 
80s  this  year. 

"I  would  propose  that  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  agree 
that  In  the  event  the  Republicans  achieve 
a  majority  In  either  house,  we  will  adopt  a 
rule  whereby  committee  chairmen  are  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  administrative  and 
management  skill,  rather  than  on  seniority 
alone."  -^ 

The  average  age  of  the  presidents  of  the 
25  largest  corporations  In  America,  he  ob- 
served. Is  57. 

Encouraged  by  Morton  to  take  the  Idea  to 
Ford.  McCloskey  wrote  again.  He  proposed 
specifically  that  the  Republicans  promise  to 
elect  chairmen  on  a  merit  basis.  It  cotild  be 
done  by  picking  from  among  committee 
members  under  the  age  of  70  but  with  five 
years  experience  on  the  committee,  he  sug- 
gested. All  members  who  had  served  on  the 
committee  the  previous  session  would  vote 
to  pick  the  chairman. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  a  firm  Republican 
declaration  of  this  position,  properly  timed, 
and  coordinated  with  the  processing  of  the 
congressional  reform  bill,  would  capture  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  younger  generation,  and 
would  enable  us  to  capitalize  on  the  serious 
vulnerability  of  the  Democratic  leadership's 
age  and  unresponsiveness  to  the  problems  of 
the  70s. 

TV    TELLS    ALL 

"A  few  more  nationally  televised  joint 
meetings  of  Congress,  with  the  President 
backstopped  by  the  speaker,  will  get  the 
point  across  better  than  any  written  argu- 
ment." 

In  replying.  Ford  was  careful  not  to  com- 
mit himself  to  any  specific  proposal  for 
changing  the  system,  or  even  to  any  change 
at  all. 

But  he  obviously  was  delighted  by  the  tac- 
tic suggested. 

There  automatically  would  be  a  substan- 
tial switch  to  a  younger  generation,  aside 
from  any  changes  in  the  seniority  system.  If 
Republicans  won  control  of  the  House,  Ford 
noted. 

"I  have  not  figtured  out  the  precise  age 
differential  but  it  would  be  an  over-all  Im- 
provement both  In  age  and  quality.  In  my 
opinion,"  he  wrote,  underlining  the  passage, 
"Republicans  should  use  this  In  the  1970 
campaign,  particularly  among  our  youth  and 
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In  the  academic  community.  It  Is  a  legit- 
imate campaign  issue." 

As  for  the  seniority  system.  Ford  promptly 
agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a  GOP  task 
force  to  study  the  issue.  It  U  headed  by  Rep. 
Barber  Conable,  R-NY,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  reform  group  in  the  House. 
He  will  work  under  the  GOP  House  research 
and  planning  committee  headed  by  Rep. 
Robert  Taft,  R-Ohlo,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  "Children's  Hour." 

The  two  task-force  groups  studying  re- 
form— one  Republican,  one  Democratic — 
have  set  about  their  work. 

There  aire  no  guarantees  either  will  pro- 
duce recommendations  for  meaningful 
change,  nor  whether  one  of  them  will  make 
recommendations  before  the  elections.  Nor 
win  they  study  other  areas  of  reform  badly 
and  equally  needed.  In  the  view  of  reform- 
ers, In  order  to  make  the  House  a  modern 
Institution. 

All  there  Is  so  far  Is  the  agreement  to  take 
a  look  at  the  seniority  system  and  to  do  so 
at  a  time  when  the  voters  are  watching  and 
the  winds  of  change  are  blowing  elsewhere  in 
the  country. 

The  reformers  are  still  waiting. 

Hot;sE  Retormers  Lack  Public's  Aid 
"If  we  can  build  a  national  awareness  of 
what's  at  stake  in  something  that  sounds  as 
dull  as  'reforming  Congress'  we  may  really 
get  somewhere  eventually." 

— Rep.  Allard  K.  Lowenstein,  D-NY. 

(By  Michael  Green) 

Washington. — The  small  band  of  young 
reformers  who  agree  among  themselves  that 
bringing  the  House  of  Representatives  into 
the  20th  century  not  only  is  a  good  Idea 
but  an  absolute  necessity  are  not  holding 
their  breath. 

Few  In  number  and  almost  totally  Ineffec- 
tive In  the  face  of  the  Indifferent  congres- 
sional system,  they  know  the  only  real  hope 
for  reform  rests  In  public  pressure  from  the 
outside. 

Indeed,  the  58  votes  garnered  by  Rep.  Mor- 
ris K.  Udall,  D-Arlz.,  when  he  challenged 
John  W.  McCormack  for  the  speakership  last 
year  represented  a  sort  of  high  point  in  the 
meager  fortunes  of  congressional  reformers. 

Since  then  those  who  have  kepi  up  the 
dally  battle  for  reform  probably  number  no 
more  than  a  dozen  or  so  members  of  both 
parties. 

Their  condition  was  very  nearly  described 
by  Prof.  Bergen  Evans  in  the  "Natural  History 
of  Nonsense"  when  he  wrote  in  general  that 
until  very  recently  "rational  men  lived  like 
spies  In  an  enemy  country.  They  never  walked 
abroad  unless  disguised  In  Irony  or  allegory. 
To  have  revealed  their  true  selves  would  have 
been  fatal. 

"Today,  their  status  Is  more  that  of  guer- 
rillas. They  snipe  from  cover,  ambush  strag- 
glers, harass  retreating  rear  guards,  cut  com- 
munications and  now  and  then  execute  swift 
forays  against  detached  units  of  the  enemy. 
But  they  dare  not  risk  an  open  engagement 
with  the  main  force;  they  would  be  mas- 
sacred." 

AN    EARLIER    VOICE 

The  analogy  bears  striking  resemblance 
to  language  used  by  the  late  Rep.  Clem  Mil- 
ler, D-Callf.,  to  describe  his  own  disillusion- 
ment with  House  procedures  shortly  before 
he  died  in  a  plane  crash  in  1962. 

"The  committees  with  their  chairmen  are 
like  a  string  of  forts,"  he  wrote  to  friends 
back  home.  "The  attackers  are  spread  out, 
with  poor  communications  and  hence  poor 
coordination.  They  have  no  base  of  power 
from  which  to  menace  the  chairmen. 

Nor  do  the  reformers  have  the  leverage  of 
Informed  and  active  support  by  the  public.  It 
does  not  occur  to  constituents  who  make 
their  voices  heard  with  their  congressmen  on 
a    myriad   of   public   issues,   from   crime   to 
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taxes,  that  they  have  the  power  to  Influence 
the  House  to  move  toward  basic  reforms  In 
Its  own  procedures. 

Somehow  It  has  escaped  public  notice  that 
the  way  the  House  conducts  its  affairs  is  as 
much  the  public's  business  as  any  other  Is- 
sue and  may  have  more  long-range  Impact 
on  their  lives  and  on  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  country  with  Its  over  200-inllllon 
Americans  than  any  other. 

In  great  measure,  the  difficulty  lies  in  ade- 
quately communicating  complex  and  often 
seemingly  dull  issues  to  the  public.  There  Is 
a  general  awareness,  due  to  the  repetitions 
of  the  reformers  over  the  years,  that  a 
seniority  system  that  places  aging,  Southern 
autocrats  In  charge  of  powerful  committees 
somehow  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Equally,  the  public  can  grasp  the  Issue 
involved  In  the  continued  rule  of  Speaker 
McCormack,  who,  at  78,  Is  third  In  line  for 
succession  to  the  presidency. 

But  the  deeper  failures  created  by  the  ills 
of  the  present  system  are  more  complex.  And 
though  there  may  be  a  general  public  un- 
derstanding that  the  seniority  system  needs 
overhauling,  exactly  how  a  committee  chair- 
man uses  or  misuses  his  power  In  dozens  of 
quiet  ways,  and  the  Impact  this  may  have 
on  the  dally  lives  of  millions,  escapes  pub- 
lic attention. 

Yet  these  abuses  are  customarily  more  out- 
rageous and  do  more  harm  to  Uie  country 
than  the  mere  fact  McCormack  continues  to 
preside  over  debates  In  the  House. 

OTHER    OUTRAGE 

Nor  are  the  evUs  limited  to  the  commit- 
tee chairmen  or  the  seniority  system.  Par- 
liamentary procedures  make  It  convenient 
for  the  average  conpessman,  as  well,  to 
avoid  recording  his  vote  on  an  Issue  of  con- 
cern to  his  constituents,  or  to  seem  to  have 
voted  m  favor  of  a  bill  when  actually  he 
may  have  tried  to  kill  it. 

On  some  of  the  most  crucial  votes  cast — 
those  in  closed  sessions  of  committees  where 
legislation  Is  "marked  up"  and  billions  of 
dollars  allocated — no  one  need  ever  know 
whether  he  acted  for  or  against  the  public 
interest. 

House  procedures  can  stack  a  floor  debate 
so  that  time  for  argximent  Is  equally  divided 
between  those  who  favor  a  bill  and  others 
who  also  favor  it,  with  opponents  given  the 
right  to  speak  only  by  the  whim  and  gener- 
osity of  the  bill's  supporters. 

These  few  examples  serve  to  Illustrate  a 
longer  list  of  leglslaUve  evils,  all  of  which 
lie  In  the  murky  realm  where  It  Is  difficult 
or  Impossible  for  the  public  to  understand 
and  follow  what  goes  on. 

This  mystery  which  shrouds  the  process  by 
which  the  House  arrives  at  a  final  decision 
on  a  given  bill  can  only  contribute  to  the 
public's  feeling  of  Impotence  in  Influencing 
Its  elected  representatives. 

The  Impotence  Is  more  than  a  feeling.  It 
Is  a  fact.  At  crucial  waystatlons  along  a 
bill's  course,  public  awareness  and  thus  a 
public  voice  simply  does  not  exist. 

Nor  can  responsibility  for  a  bill's  fate  be 
fixed  later  by  the  public.  A  citizen's  best 
direct  link,  his  own  congressman.  Is  only 
one  man  in  a  crowd  of  435  elected  represent- 
atives. The  citizen  may  always  hold  his  own 
congressman  accountable.  But  perhaps  he 
supported  the  legUlatlon  they  favored,  and 
perhaps  most  congressmen  did,  and  still  It 
failed  in  the  murklness  of  some  secret  com- 
mittee room  or  through  some  parliamentary 
device.  So,  In  the  end,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, no  one  was  really  responsible  and 
the  public  can  find  none  to  hold  account- 
able. 

LITTLE   UNDERSTANDING 

As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  public  awareness 
of  the  detailed  extent,   range,  nature  and 
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Importance  of  abuses  resulting  from  the  way 
the  House  conducts  Its  business,  the  po- 
tential for  strong  public  support  for  basic 
reforms  also  Is  removed,  since  the  need  for 
It  Is  only  vaguely  and  uncertainly  under- 
stood. 

It  is  here  the  the  press  bears  a  great 
measure  of  the  blame  for  congressmen  and 
their  activities  are  essentially  uncovered  by 
the  press  except  In  gross  form.  The  great 
gaps  In  coverage  of  personalities,  procedures 
and  events  lie  In  the  heart  of  the  congres- 
sional process  and  Its  impact  on  American 
life. 

It  is  more  than  the  absence  of  reportorlal 
digging,  which  Is  also  serious,  but  at  least 
recognized  by  the  journalistic  profession 
Itself.  More  Importantly,  It  Is  the  absence  of 
reporting  and  writing  that  humanizes  the 
legislative  mechanism  and  Its  people  so  the 
public  might  have  reason  to  be  interested. 
This  lack  is  not  recognized. 

Thus,  the  real  news  may  not  be  "news"  at 
all,  at  least  not  the  kind  editors  will  rec- 
ognize as  such  and  devote  space  to.  The 
quiet,  scarcely  noticed  crucial  turning  point 
in  the  growth  or  death  of  legislation  may 
escape  notice  entirely.  Yet  this  may  be  the 
very  point  when  public  awareness  and  action 
is  most  called  for. 

NO     SHARING 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  human  maneuver- 
Ings  of  congressmen  and  their  aides,  with  all 
the  day-to-day  expressions  of  small  and 
petty  human  foibles,  or  small  hidden  tri- 
umphs, mirror  the  forces  at  work  in  the 
p>opulation  as  a  whole.  They  color  the  story 
and  reveal  It.  But  the  public  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  know  it  and  share  In  It.  Readers 
win  be  told  only  In  dry,  clipped  accounts, 
the  numerical  fate  of  legislation.  They  wlU 
be  told  only  the  score,  never  shown  the  faces 
of  the  players.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  the  dally  weather  report  Is  more  In- 
teresting and  revealing. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  In  part. 
It  arises  from  journalistic  tradition  which 
holds  that  certain  kinds  of  writing  and  a 
certain  style  are  appropriate  only  to  certain 
categories  of  coverage.  Thus,  there  Is  busi- 
ness writing  and  sports  writing,  political 
writing  and  garden  columns,  and  one  shall 
never  be  confused  with  another.  Everyone 
knows  Red  Smith  belongs  on  the  sports 
pages.  No  one  wonders  what  might  emerge 
In  terms  of  newfound  public  interest  in 
Congress  U  he  directed  his  attention  to  It, 
suddenly,  and  appeared  In  the  flrst  section 
of  the  paper.  Or  If  Damon  Runyon  had  cov- 
ered Capitol  Hill  and  given  nicknames  to  all 
the  committee  chairmen. 

By  the  same  token.  If  the  present  style  of 
government  reporting  were  extended  to  the 
coverage  of  sports  events  and  personalities, 
the  American  public  would  lose  interest  in 
the  sports  pages  overnight. 

ONE     BOPK 

What  Is  (rffered  Is  a  general  hope  that  the 
more  open  Congress  becomes  and  the  more 
accessible  to  pubUc  view,  the  more  interested 
and  concerned  the  public  will  become.  In- 
creasing the  pressure  for  broader  reform  it 
alone  can  exert. 

Thus,  two  proposals  pushed  by  the  young 
reformers  are  key.  One  Is  to  open  the  House 
and  its  committees  to  TV  coverage.  The  other 
Is  to  ban  closed  committee  sessions  unless 
national  security  Is  Involved. 

The  reformers,  however,  are  not  optimistic. 
Dismally,  they  find  Uttle  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  can  prevail  against  the  House  es- 
tablishment In  pushing  even  these  two  basic 
reforms. 

Asked  what  the  average  citizen  can  do  to 
help,  they  can  only  give  the  reply  most  citi- 
zens' groups  in  the  country  give  their  num- 
bers on  other  legislation: 

"Tell  them  to  write  their  congressmen." 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker 
Epley  Is  a  venerable  editor  anq 
ist  for  the  Long  Beach,  Cahf 
ent-Piess-Telegram  newspape* 
ceptive  barbs   are  usually   scl^arely 
target.  Such  is  the  case  with 
ing  which  appeared  in  his  Be^h 
Ing  column  June  18: 

Bkach  Combing 
(By  Malcolm  Epley) 

If  war  can  be  called  fun.  It 
fighting   the   United   States   the 
haa  been  doing  It  In  recent  years 
to  be  getting  merrier  all  the  time. 

For   example,   the   commander-(n 
the  U.S.  forces  is  badgered  and 
other     Americans     Inio     annou 
tables   for   such   strategic   action^ 
withdrawals  from  certain  areas  a 
entire  theater  of  action.  That's 
information.  In  another  war,  t 
sought  through  elaborate  spy 

If  the  President  tried,  as  is  do|ie 
wars,  to  bamboozle  the  enemy 
ing  information  or  other  devices 
cused  of  causing  a  credibility 
goes  up  he's  not  being  frank  wi 
pie.     the    i>eople     evidently 
enemy. 

What   more  could  anyone  hode 
the   opposition?    Well.    Hanoi    has 
lot  more  than  that,  with  numer  jus 
cans,    including    some    well-knc  wn 
figures,  acting  as  if  they  were  allies 
rather  than  supporters  of  their 
try. 

What    a    lovely   spectacle   it 
Hanoi  to  watch  while  some 
venom — not    at    Hanoi — but    at 
commander  in  chief,  ridiculing 
ing  him  and  threatening,  through 
to  cut  off  financial  support  for 
effort  beyond  arbitrarily  chosen 

From  Hanoi's  standpoint,  it  h 
garded  as  a  perfect  war.  From 
points   of   view,    it    may   be   rate(  I 
crime. 
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Even   a   casual   observer   of     _ 
opinion   polls   knows   that   answ 
heavily  pre-lnfluenced  by  the  w 
are  worded 

Hence  both  the  proponents  and 
of  almost  any  public  issue  can 
cleverly  wording  questions,  to  get 
they  want  from  a  sampling  of 

Or  a  pollster,  by  careless  use 
ogy,  can  prejudice  the  answers, 
unintentionally. 

Let's   turn    now   to   the 

which  has  the  pollsters  at  work 

But  first  let's  take  a  look  at 
the  definition  of  the  word 

"A   hostile  entrance  or  armed 
the  property  or  territory  of 
quest  or  plunder." 

Now  let's  suppose  the  questiox 
aslcs  goes  liJce  this: 

'Does  the  President  have  the 
vade  another  country  without 
ing  Congress?  ■ 

Answers  to  such  questions  have 
whelmingly  negative. 

But  word  it  Uke  this: 

"If  the  President  finds  it 
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friendly  govrenment  and  which  has  already 
been  invaded  and  is  t>eing  used  by  hostile 
forces  that  are  threatening  American  troops 
and  lives,  should  he  have  the  right  to  do  that 
without  consulting  Congress?" 

It's  a  good  guess  the  answers  would  be 
sharply  different. 

As  the  Webster  definition  above  indicates, 
the  term  ■•invasion"  in  reference  to  the 
American  action  in  Cambodia  Is  of  question- 
able validity. 

Cambodia  had  alreculy  been  invaded  by 
outside  forces.  They  were  using  its  territory 
as  a  sanctuary  and  a  staging  ground  In 
military  operations.  They  had  already  con- 
stituted it  a  part  of  a  theater  of  military  ac- 
tion in  which  American  forces  were  involved. 

MOTeover.  the  Cambodia  action  by  Ameri- 
cans was  not  against  Cambodians  or  the 
Cambodian  government,  facts  which  clearly 
deny  It  Is  an  invasion  In  the  normal  under- 
standing of  the  term.  It  Is  not  an  "armed 
attack"  against  Cambodia  for  purposes  of 
conquest  or  plunder." 

Critics  of  the  Cambodia  move  know  that 
Americans  Inherently  dislike  the  thought  of 
our  "Invading"  another  country.  Their  con- 
tinued misuse  of  the  term  Is  a  shrewd, 
though  unconscious,  tactic  In  the  battle  for 
public  opinion. 

And  to  avoid  bias,  pollsters  should  delete 
the  term  from  their  questions  about  the 
Cambodian  Issue.  They're  supposed  to  be 
testing  public  opinion,  not  influencing  It. 
Sometimes  one  wonders. 

As  a  conclusion  on  this  general  subject,  I 
have  at  hand  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Lt.  Col.  Harold  J.  Shea,  brother-in- 
law  of  Mrs.  Leonard  Shea,  1000  El  Mlrador 
Ave  ,  LB. 

"As  you  know  from  TV  and  the  papers, 
we  have  all  been  pretty  busy  with  the  new 
push  into  Cambodia.  It  Is  the  first  smart 
thing  that  has  been  done  since  this  conflict 
started.  I'm  behind  President  Nixon  100  per 
cent  on  this  decision  and  so  is  every  other 
member  of  the  military  over  here." 

This,  I  think  you'll  agree,  is  informed 
opinion.  It  is  from  Col.  Shea's  last  letter 
home.  It  was  dated  on  May  30.  On  May  31  he 
was  killed  in  action,  hU  letter  arriving  after 
the  notice  of  his  death. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  INFLATION 
PROBLEM 


to  send 
lllch  has  a 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  itjJNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  informed 
observers  of  the  Nation's  economy  are 
noting  significant  signs  of  improvement 
in  the  inflationary  problem  and  are  prais- 
ing President  Nixon's  efforts  at  alleviat- 
ing it  wtihout  causing  a  major  recession. 

At  this  point  I  insert  In  the  Record 
two  editorials  discussing  the  President's 
economic  policies,  as  spelled  out  in  his 
recent  address  to  the  Nation  on  the  econ- 
omy. The  first  one,  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  talks  about  the  "respon- 
sible road  '  to  a  sound  economy,  and  em- 
phasizes the  important  fact  that  this 
road  must  be  traveled  by  all  Americans — 
business  and  labor  leaders,  private  citi- 
zens, and  Members  of  Congress — if  suc- 
cess is  to  be  achieved. 

The  second  editorial,  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  discusses  the  gradual 
progress  being  made  in  the  fight  against 
inflation,  noting  that  in  this  kind  of  ef- 
fort, gradual  progress  with  a  "minimum 


of  risk"  is  the  safest  course  to  follow. 
The  signs  of  encouragement  noted  by 
this  leader  of  financial  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  should  be  good 
news  to  us  all.  I  commend  both  of  these 
editorials  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

I  Prom  the   Philadelphia  Inquirer.  June   18. 

1970] 

The  Re5ponsibi,e  Road 

President  Nixon,  in  his  address  to  the 
American  people  Wednesday  on  economic 
policy,  went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  when 
he  said:  "The  fight  against  inflation  is  every- 
body's business." 

Inflation  can,  indeed,  be  checked — without 
plunging  the  nation  into  a  major  recession — 
if  there  is  cooperative  effort  by  government 
and  business  and  labor. 

Whether  that  cooperation  will  be  forth- 
coming is  the  key  question. 

The  President  referred  to  bis  anti-Infla- 
tion poUcy  as  "the  responsible  road"  to  a 
sound  economy. 

It  will  be  the  responsible  road  only  if  all 
segments  of  the  economy,  both  public  and 
private,  act  resix)nslbly. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Nixon's  speech  was  an  ap- 
peal for  responsible  economic  behavior  by  all 
concerned. 

It  is  an  appeal  that  should  be  heeded. 

Congress  should  resjxjnd  by  taking  early 
action  on  bills  listed  by  the  President,  some 
of  which  have  been  languishing  in  Capitol 
Hill  pigeonholes  for  many  months,  that 
would  strengthen  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, manpower  training  and  other  programs. 

Most  of  all,  as  President  Nixon  emphasized. 
Congress  should  make  a  constructive  con- 
tribution to  the  fight  against  Inflation  by 
holding  federal  spending  to  reasonable  limits 
and  reducing  or  eliminating  budget  deficits. 

A  prolonged  period  of  big  spending  and  big 
borrowing  at  all  levels  of  government  has 
been  a  primary  cause  of  the  present  Inflation- 
ary crisis. 

Business  and  labor  need  to  cooperate  by 
holding  the  line  on  prices  and  wages  In  rela- 
tion to  quality  and  productivity. 

The  National  Commission  on  Productivity 
to  be  created  by  President  Nixon  focuses  at- 
tention In  an  appropriate  direction.  When 
labor  and  other  production  costs  rise,  with- 
out a  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  output,  prices  spiral 
and  Inflation  soars. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  conceded  that  all  Is  not  well 
with  the  present  economy,  especially  the  un- 
employment rate,  and  hopes  to  make  fine- 
tuning  adjustments  with  delicate  manipula- 
tion of  the  money  and  credit  supply. 

He  has  wisely  rejected  government-Im- 
posed w^age  and  price  controls  or  guidelines — 
courses  of  action  that,  in  the  past,  have  been 
largely  Ineffective  or  have  merely  postponed 
economic  adjustments  and  made  them  more 
painful  in  the  end. 

The  responsible  road  to  economic  stability 
will  not  be  an  easy  road.  The  potholes  left  by 
years  of  fiscal  irresponsibility  will  not  be 
repaired  overnight. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

June  17,  1970] 

Poca  Tascs  and  a  Cloud  or  Dust 

Wayne  Woodrow  Hayes,  football  coach  at 
Ohio  State  University,  long  has  held  that  the 
idea  Is  to  get  there  with  a  minimum  of  risk. 
It's  better  to  be  slow  and  sure  than  merely 
swift. 

It's  Just  possible  that  football  fan  Richard 
Nixon,  who  addresses  the  nation  on  the  econ- 
omy today,  has  been  taking  a  cue  from 
Woody  Hayes.  The  Administration's  economic 
program,  at  any  rate,  does  have  elements  of 
the  "four  yards  and  a  cloud  of  dust"  philos- 
ophy. 

It's  slow,  there's  no  doubt  about  that. 
Progress    against    inflation   up    to   now   has 
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disappointed  the  Administration  and  angered 
some  of  its  critics.  Tet  there  are  Indications 
the  situation  is  improving. 

Earlier  this  week  Paul  W.  McCracken, 
chairman  of  President  Nixon's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  told  the  economic  policy 
committee  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  that  evidence 
of  improvement  includes  a  slowing  of  the 
rise  of  wholesale  food  and  commodity  prices 
and  a  lower  rate  of  wage  increaises. 

As  a  story  in  this  newspaper  reported  yes- 
terday, a  growing  number  of  private  econo- 
mists, though  still  probably  a  minority,  be- 
lieve the  worst  of  the  inflation  is  over.  That 
alone  would  be  encouraging. 

Mr.  Nixon's  go-slow  approach  clearly  was 
the  result  of  careful  calculation.  There  were 
several  ways  to  cool  the  overheated  economy 
that  the  Administration  inherited,  and  many 
things  to  be  considered  in  choosing  a  course. 

First,  there  was  the  matter  of  monetary 
policy.  Super-easy  money  had  done  a  lot  to 
get  the  economy  Into  its  inflated  state,  so 
obviously  more  restraint  was  in  order.  But 
how  much  more? 

As  recently  as  1966  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  had  tightened  up,  abruptly  and 
briefly,  and  had  caused  something  approach- 
ing a  money  panic.  So  the  Federal  Reserve 
this  time  moved  much  more  gradually.  In 
fiscal  policy  the  Administration  also  opted 
for  the  gentle  approach — budget  surpluses, 
but  not  very  big  ones. 

Now  the  execution  of  the  plan  has  left 
something  to  be  desired.  The  Fed  probably 
tightened  money  too  much  and  for  too  long 
in  1969.  And  the  Administration,  together 
with  Congress,  has  managed  to  convert  those 
small  budget  surpluses  into  deficits. 

Yet  progress  Is  surely  being  made.  The 
economy  Is  cooling,  and  before  many  more 
months  pass  the  trend  will  show  clearly  in 
the  price  indexes.  Those  who  looked  for 
price  declines  earlier  forgot  that  such  devel- 
opments are  usually  the  last  signs  of  an  ebb- 
ing inflation,  not  the  first. 

Some  companies,  institutions  and  individ- 
uals are  being  hurt;  no  one  has  invented  a 
painless  way  to  restore  a  shaky  economy  to 
stability.  Many  more  would  have  suffered 
much  more,  though,  if  the  Inflated  economy 
had  been  allowed  to  roar  on  Into  eventual 
disaster — or  had  been  halted  suddenly  by 
slamming  on  the  fiscal  and  monetary  brakes. 

Everyone  may  wish  that  the  Government's 
plans  were  producing  results  more  swiftly 
and  smoothly,  but  most  of  the  public  ap- 
pears to  be  adjusting  to  a  changing  situa- 
tion with  considerable  aplomb.  One  of  the 
more  interesting  features  of  the  sharp  plunge 
of  the  stock  market  in  April  and  May  was 
the  scarcity  of  anything  resembling  panic 
selling. 

Volume  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
In  recent  weeks  has  usually  tended  to  rise 
when  prices  rally  and  to  subside  as  prices 
decline.  The  mood  of  Investors  and  traders 
certainly  is  not  overwhelmingly  optimistic, 
but  it  does  appear  to  be  hopeful.  When  prices 
turn  dowmward  there  generally  is  a  reduction 
in  orders  to  buy — but  no  evidence  of  deep 
pessimism. 

Thus  gradualism  does  seem  to  be  working, 
even  if  it  Isn't  delighting  everybody.  Busi- 
nessmen should  realize  now  that  to  make 
plans  on  the  basis  of  never-ending  inflation 
is  only  to  invite  serious  trouble. 

The  Administration  fortunately  seems  to 
realize  that  wage-price  controls  or  other 
crash  programs  against  inflation  would  not 
only  accomplish  nothing  constructive.  They 
would  also  undo  much  that  has  been  done — 
by  persuading  the  public  that  monetary- 
fiscal  restraint  Is  a  failure,  that  Inflation  will 
Indeed  persist. 

In  the  circumstances  the  Government's 
course  still  should  be  to  move  slowly,  stead- 
ily, avoid  shocks.  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Arthur  Burns  Indicates  that  is  what  be  has 
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in  mind — providing  enough  money  for  the 
nation's  needs,  not  enough  to  fuel  more  in- 
flation. 

There  may  be  more  spectacular  ways  to 
play  the  game,  but  somehow  we  feel  safer 
wrlth  four  yards  and  a  cloud  of  dust. 


ROTC   PROGRAM   AT  FURMAN 
UNIVERSITY 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years  ROTC  programs  all  over  the 
Nation  have  come  under  a  great  deal  of 
unjust  criticism  and  abuse.  In  the  main, 
this  criticism  has  come  from  misguided 
students  and  campus  radicals.  A  few  col- 
leges in  the  country  which  have  bowed 
to  this  criticism  have  abolished  the 
ROTC  programs  from  their  campus  cur- 
riculum. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  19.  the  Green- 
ville News,  a  leading  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Greenville.  S.C.  published  a 
very  fine  editorial  assessing  the  ROTC 
program  at  Purman  University,  one  of 
the  outstanding  institutions  of  higher 
learnmg  in  the  Nation.  Purman  Univer- 
sity has  met  this  criticism  headon  and 
has  revamped  its  ROTC  curriculum  to 
make  tliis  experience  more  meaningful 
to  the  individual  cadet.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  the  ROTC  graduate  at  Pur- 
man will  be  better  qualified  to  serve  as 
an  ofBcer  and  leader  in  the  service  of  his 
counti-y. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  Fur- 
man  University  for  the  fine  work  that  it 
is  doing. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "A  New  Look  for  ROTC," 
from  the  Greenville  News  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Look  pok  ROTC 

An  exjjerimental  ROTC  program  at  Fur- 
man  University  appears  to  have  bridged  the 
mllltary-clvUian  gap  that  has  plagued  the 
program  in  other  institutions.  It  Is  worth 
close  examination  as  an  example  of  construc- 
tive compromise. 

The  key  to  the  program,  which  is  ending 
a  two-year  trial  at  Purman  and  10  other 
colleges  and  universities,  is  integration,  rath- 
er than  segregation,  of  civilian  and  military 
elements.  Proof  of  the  program's  success,  at 
least  locally,  is  Furman's  decision  to  continue 
it  past  the  trial  period. 

The  program  is  the  Army's  answer  to  long- 
standing complaints  from  students  that 
ROTC  courses  are  boring,  non-academic  and 
a  waste  of  time.  Under  the  experimental 
plan,  freshmen  are  aUowed  to  take  mUitary 
history  courses  for  four  hours  credit  and 
sophomores  take  political  science  and  na- 
tional security  courses  Instead  of  the  tradi- 
tional military  covu^es  which  come  In  the 
Junior  and  senior  years. 

Civilian  professors  are  utilized  through 
appropriations  from  the  Army.  The  new  pro- 
gram underlines  the  fact  that  strictly  mili- 
tary subjects  are  taught  better  outside  the 
Purman  classrooms.  Students  go  to  summer 
camp  to  learn  about  the  "nuts  and  bolts  of 
the  Army,"  according  to  officials. 
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other  changes  at  Purman  Include  com- 
plete revamping  of  the  curriculum  from  the 
two-semester  system  and  the  shift  from  man- 
datory ROTC  to  optional.  Previously  a  stu- 
dent who  signed  up  for  ROTC  had  to  com- 
plete two  years.  Now  he  can  enroll  and  then 
drop  the  program  if  he  finds  It  not  to  his 
liking. 

The  new  system  is  a  compromise  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  a  break  with  the  old  ROTC 
traditions  of  march  and  drUl  and  a  leaning 
toward  allowing  students  more  individual- 
ization. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  still  operates  on 
the  theory  that  the  military  Is  an  integral 
part  of  society  and — whether  it  is  good  or 
bad — this  is  a  fact.  The  new  program  con- 
tinues to  offer  the  coUege  man  who  is  faced 
with  meeting  a  military  obligation  the  best 
way  to  utilize  his  talents,  rather  than  be 
drafted  and  serve  as  a  private. 


HEROIN  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OP    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sixth 
article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
series  on  narcotics  trafiBc  traces  the  route 
of  narcotics  through  Southeast  Asia.  One 
of  the  difficulties  in  stopping  the  fiow  of 
narcotics  from  this  area  is  that  some  of 
the  producers  are  mountain  fighters  who 
are  friendly  to  the  U.S.  efforts  against 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  who  in  turn 
are  keeping  the  Communists  out  of  Laos. 

Additionally,  in  this  geographic  area 
there  seems  to  be  significant  involvement 
by  high  government  officials  in  the 
opium  trade  and,  therefore,  a  firm  gov- 
ernmental policy  to  stop  the  illegal  pro- 
duction of  that  narcotic  is  difficult  to 
achieve.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  area  at 
which  we  must  direct  our  attention  be- 
cause as  European  sources  of  supply  are 
dried  up,  these  sources  in  Southeast  Asia 
may  pick  up  the  slack.  In  view  of  the 
American  presence  in  these  nations,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  exert  pressure  to  curb 
the  production  of  these  illegal  narcotics. 

The  article  follows : 
Thah-and:  Fou»-Lank  Drug  Highway 
(By  John  Hughes) 

Bangkok,  THAnjiND. — For  the  Junk  mer- 
chsints  of  Southeast  Asia,  ThaUand  is  the 
corridor  through  which  their  illegal  mer- 
chandise must  pass  to  Hong  Kong  and  the 
lucrative  markets  of  America. 

But  to  many,  Thailand  seems  less  a  cor- 
ridor than  a  four-lane  highway  down  which 
narcotics   shipments   roll    with   ease. 

Of  course,  there  are  toUs.  The  poUce  must 
be  paid  off.  Experts  in  the  business  say  the 
going  price  is  $5  per  kilo  of  opium  at  each 
of  five  checkpoints  between  the  opium - 
growing  borderlands  of  the  north  and  the 
capital  city  of  Bangkok.  But  $25  a  kilo  in 
payoffs  is  smaU  enough  overhead  In  a  busi- 
ness where  the  profit  rolls  In  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Some  Thai  officials  are  clearly  in  this  busi- 
ness up  to  their  elbows.  One  recent  incident 
illustrates  the  point. 

Thai  residents  of  a  Bangkok  suburb  noted 
suspicious  activity  at  a  godown  (warehouse) 
m  their  neighborhood.  A  helicopter  kept 
fluttering  down.  There  was  furtive  unload- 
ing. They  told  the  police  and  the  police, 
suspecting   an   illegal   liquor  racket,   raided 
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the  warehouse.  Instead  of  liquor 
It  stocked  with  fresh  opium. 

The   embarrassing   point   of 
that  In  Thailand  only  the  borde^ 
the  Army  operate  helicopters 

In  earlier  years,  the  opium  tr«((Bc 
land    was    practically    a    monoi 
police.    Involvement    In    the 
Into  the  Cabinet.  Just  where  It 
Is   difficult   to  state.   Says  one 
w^arnlngly:  "There's  a  line  abov 
cannot  Investigate  the  business 

Publicly    the    government    h 
against  the  opium  traffic.  Thailahd 
000  drug  addicts  of  its  own.  H  iroln 
tlon  is  Increasing  sharply,  partlcx  larly 
young  Thais.  The  government  Is, 
Nations  report  puts  It,  "'alive 
lem." 

It  has  cut  back  Imports  of 
dride.  a  necessary  agent  for 
In.  An  Antl-Narcotlc  Drugs 
been  set  up  to  combat  addlctloi  i 
drug   seizures   by   the   Thai   poll  :e 
UN  report  concludes  gloomily 
uatlon  has  not  materially  Impr^v 
cent  years  and  has  ever  been 
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The  Thais  argue  that  their 
transit  route  for  Illicit  narcotlis 
their  neighbors  are  much  btggei 
ducers  than  they  are. 

The  argument  Is  valid.  Of  th  i 
tons  of  c^lum  which  comes  out 
Asia  each  year.  Burma  and 
bulk.    Thailand    produces   only 
and  50  tons.   In  Burma  the 
Incapable   of   halting   production 
Laos    the    Army    is    engaged    In 
traffic  and  the  Air  Force  helps 
crop. 

For    much   of   this   production 
Is    the    conduit.    Some    Thais 
handsomely     from    the    passage 
through     their    country.     Law 
officers  elsewhere  In  Asia  are  d 
how  much  more  the  Thai 
do  to  pinch  otT  the  traffic.  Some 
authorities  with  increased  effort. 

Others    are   harsher    in    their 
Says   the   narcotics  chief   of  on0 
Asian  country: 

"There  are  only  three  main 
nlng  down  Thailand.  If  they 
to.   the  Thais  could  stop  a  lot 
cotlcs." 

So  far  as  the  United  States  1: 
Southeast  Asia  till  now  has 
producer   for   the   American 
Eighty    percent    of    American 
nates   In  Turkey.   Perhaps 
cent  comes  from  Mexico 
that   the   remaining  5  percent 
Southeast  Asia. 

Now   some   think  they   may 
estimated  the  Southeast  Asian 

One  obvious  danger:  as 
cuts  back  production  in  coim tries 
and    Mexico,    the    demand    for 
heroin  out  of  Thailand  will  gro^ 
phlne  content  of  Southeast  Asi^n 
lower  than  that  of  Turkish.  But 
competitive  with  the  Etiropean 

International  narcotics  rings 
buying  export-quality  heroin  in 
$2,250  a  kilo  for  shipment  to 
States.  Once  there,  its  wholesale 
to  more  than  $10,000  a  kilo.  By 
"cut."  or  diluted,  with  milk, 
quinine.  It  wiU  fetch  $225,000  1 
shots. 

The  opium  road  in  Southeast 
in  rugged  hill  country  where 
converge:  Thailand.  Laos.  Burmi 
munlAt  China.  Borders  are  ill 
them  ro€tm  the  Meoe  and  the 
and   Thailand,   the  Karens   and 
from  Burma. 

They    practice    primitive 
agriculture.  They  know  little 
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they  found     terlng    world    of    Bangkok,    let    alone    the 
Junkie's  way  of  life  in  New  York  City. 
1  he  story   Is         What  they  do  know  Is  that  for  growing 
police  and      opium  poppies  they  can  get  the  old  Burmese 
sliver  coins  which  represent  affluence  in  their 
in  Thai-      society, 
loly    of    the         The  opium  seeds  are  planted  in  August, 
e   extended      They  need  little  weeding  or  care.  By  Decem- 
stops  today     ^^^  '>''  January  the  plant  has  grown  to  about 
Thai  official     *  ^^^    The  poppy  flowers.  The  pink,  white, 
which  you      and  mauve  petals  fall. 

BURMA    IS    TOP    PRODUCER 

Then  the  remaining  pods  are  slit,  not  hori- 
zontally as  In  Turkey,  but  vertically  with  a 
three-pronged  knife.  The  resin  which  oozes 
out  Is  allowed  to  harden  overnight.  Next 
morning  it  Is  scraped  off. 

Most  of  the  crop  comes  from  Burma.  The 
Burmese  Government  talks  bravely  of  stamp- 
ing out  the  production.  The  problem  Is  that 
the  opium  grows  m  tribal  areas  over  which 
the  Rangoon  government  has  little  control. 
Tribesmen  in  northeast  Burma  move  their 
opium  crop  out  over  Jungle  trails  directly 
Into  Laos  and  Thailand. 

If  their  government  In  Rangoon  poses  no 
threat,  there  are  nevertheless  other  hazards 
along  the  route. 

This  Is  wild  and  lawless  country.  The 
opium  moves  in  caravans  of  50  to  a  100 
ponies  and  is  worth  a  great  deal.  There  Is 
the  danger  of  attack  and  hijacking  by  rival 
groups.  Thus  the  caravans  go  heavily  armed 
and  protected,  with  escorts  carrying  ma- 
chine guns  and  sometimes  mortars. 

Dominating  the  protection  business  are 
Chinese  Nationalist  soldiers  left  over  from 
the  war  with  the  Communists. 

They  hire  out  units  100-  to  200-strong  to 
guard  the  opium  caravans  winding  their  way 
into  Thailand.  They  bring  forceful  F>«rsua- 
slon  to  bear  on  opium  runners  who  try  to 
do  without  their  services. 

A  few  years  ago  small-scale  warfare  broke 
out  between  the  Chinese  and  tribesmen  over 
opium  dues.  Casualties  were  heavy.  Fighting 
spilled  into  Laos  and  ended  only  after  air 
strikes  by  T-28's  of  the  Lao  Air  Force. 

The  Laotians  are  not  entirely  disinterested 
parties.  They.  too.  are  deeply  engaged  In  the 
judgments,     opium  business.  Their  hill  tribes  have  long 
Southeast     grown  the  opium  poppy  and  continue  to  do 
so.  At  about  180  tons  a  year.  It  Is  the  poverty- 
routes  run-     stricken  country's  best  export. 
Ily  wanted         One  problem  Is  that  the   tribesmen  who 
more   nar-     g;row  It  In  the  non-Communist  part  of  Laos 
are   some    of   the   most   effective    resistance 
fighters  against  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet 
Lao    troops   In    the   Communist-held    areas. 
These  tribesmen  are  the  special  allies  of  the 
United   States   Central   Intelligence   Agency. 
Clearly  the  CIA  Is  not  eager  to  alienate  them 
demanding   they   stop   growing    the   opium, 
which  has  become  part  of  their  tribal  culture 
and  livelihood. 

1  lave  under-  movzments   bt   military 
'  '^i*-  The  Lao  Army  Is  deep  In  the  money-spin- 
pressure  nlng    opium    business,    and    Lao    Air   Force 
like  Turkey  planes  transport  opium.  Some  private  pilots 
opium    and  say  the  Air  Force's  opium  runs  are  made  with 
The  mor-  ciA  "protection." 

opium  Is  During   this   year's   Communist   offensive, 

the  price  is  the  military  cut  back  on  Its  opium  activities, 

product.  The  main  reason  was  not.  according  to  one 

are  already  well-placed  source,  because  they  were  pre- 

Bangkok  at  occupied  with  the  Communists.  It  was  con- 

the   United  cem  lest  a  wave  of  newspaper  correspondents, 

ralue  Jumps  in  town  for  the  crisis,  got  wind  of  the  opium 

time  It  Is  operations. 

sugar,    and  The  Communists  In  Laos  must  be  beset  by 

individual  a  similar  situation.  Tribesmen  In  their  areas 

are  of  the  same  culture  and  inclination  as 

Asia  begins  those  in  the  non-Communist  regions.  It  Is 

countries  difficult   to  Imagine   the   Communists   have 

and  Com-  persuaded    them    to    abandon    the    opium 

denned.  Across  f>oppy. 

In  Laos  The  same  problem  presumably  challenges 

the   Shans  the  Chinese  Communists  In  their  province  of 

Yunnan. 

slash-and-bum  In    Peking,    the    Communist    regime    has 

the  gilt-  Imposed  stiff  penalties  for  drug  usage  and 
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Illegal  production.  But  that  Peking  can  effec- 
tively police  the  opium  growers  of  Yunnan 
seems  doubtful.  There  must  also  be  substan- 
tial authorized  production  for  the  medicinal 
needs  of  more  than  700  million  Chinese. 
This  affords  the  opportunity  for  diversion  to 
illegal  use.  Thus  China  undoubtedly  makes 
its  contribution  to  the  illegal  narcotics  traffic. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  massive  and 
calculated  campaign  by  Peking  to  flood  non- 
Communist  countries  with  debilitating  nar- 
cotics. Some  Westerners  have  charged  the 
Chinese  with  Just  such  a  plan.  But  inter- 
views with  hundreds  of  narcotics  experts  In 
the  past  five  months  have  failed  to  produce 
the  proof. 

Says  one  non-American  expert:  "With  their 
U-2's.  their  satellites,  the  Americans  would 
soon  have  evidence  of  any  large-scale  opium 
production  in  China.  Presumably  they  would 
be  happy  to  make  It  public.  Certainly,  drugs 
come  out  of  China.  But  there's  no  proof  the 
Peking  regime  Is  organizing  it  all." 

Thus  the  opium  comes  down  the  trails 
through  Burma  and  Laos.  Some  bypasses 
Thailand.  It  Is  flown  out  of  Laos  by  pilots 
of  fortune  of  various  nationalities  operating 
a  fictitious  airline  called  "Air  Opium."  Some 
cargoes  are  dropped  In  watertight  bags  in  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  and  picked  up  by  rendezvous- 
ing ships.  Others  are  flown  into  Vietnam. 
Opium  worth  $100  a  kilo  In  Bangkok  sells 
for  three  times  the  price  In  Saigon. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  opium  heads  on  Into 
Thailand.  The  town  of  Tak  Is  a  main  collec- 
tion center.  Other  shipments  funnel  Into 
Chiang  Ral  and  Chiang  Mai.  After  that  the 
destination  Is  Bangkok,  or  sometimes  on 
down  the  Malaysian  Peninsula.  Small  boats 
operating  from  Islands  off  Malaysia  move  the 
cargoes  from  there. 

Some  opium  Is  packaged  specifically  for 
smoking.  Addicts  In  Southeast  Asia  have 
favorite  brands,  like  Lucky  and  OK.  A  packet 
of  Lucky  brand  I  handled  was  colorfully 
labeled,  with  its  own  promotional  advertis- 
ing in  Chinese. 

CONVEBSION      INTO      MORPHINE 

Part  of  the  opium  crop  is  converted  Into 
morphine  base  at  crude  laboratories  in  north- 
ern Thailand.  Then,  about  a  tenth  the 
weight  of  the  original  opium.  It  moves  on 
In  yellow  block  form  bearing  the  "999" 
stamp  distinctive  to  morphine  from  the 
Southeast  Asian  region. 

In  Bangkok's  twin  city  of  Thonburi  is  hid- 
den a  clandestine  laboratory  which  converts 
morphine  to  heroin.  Local  addicts  buy  red 
or  purple,  or  No.  3,  heroin  about  60  to  70 
percent  pure.  White,  or  No.  4,  heroin  Is  purer 
and  of  exF>ort  grade.  This  is  destined  for  the 
American  market. 

White  heroin  Is  smuggled  to  the  United 
States  by  couriers  on  commercial  or  military 
flights.  Purple  heroin,  morphine,  and  opium 
destined  for  such  local  markets  as  Hong  Kong 
travels  by  sea.  Usually  it  goes  on  deep-sea 
trawlers  from  a  fishing  port  near  Bangkok. 

How  to  reduce  the  traffic? 

A  decision  by  Lao  authorities  to  get  out 
of  the  opium  business  would  help.  More  vig- 
orous action  by  the  Thai  Government 
against  traffickers  would  contribute. 

A  United  Nations  survey  recommends  up- 
grading the  living  standards  of  the  bill  tribes 
and  substituting  cash  crops  like  peas,  tobac- 
co, tea,  and  coffee  for  opium.  But  this  Is  a 
long-term  program  and  would  cost  millions. 
With  present  uncertainties  In  Indo-Chlna, 
great  areas  of  oplum-growlng  country  would 
remain  unreachable. 

For  the  moment,  eradication  seems  unat- 
tainable. Hope  must  be  placed  on  seizures 
by  Asian  narcotics  officers  and  on  American 
narcotics  agents  assigned  to  such  cities  as 
Bangkok,  Singapore,  Saigon,  and  Hong  Kong 
to  gather  and  coordinate  intelligence  on  traf- 
fickers. The  other  part  of  the  solution  lies  In 
the  education  and  reform  of  drug-users 
themselves. 

But  that  Is  another  story. 
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HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   BOITTH   CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  5. 1970,  an  article  entitled  "To  Learn 
or  To  Burn,"  was  published  in  the  Aiken 
Standard  A  Review,  of  Aiken,  S.C. 

This  article  was  written  by  Cheryl  Mc- 
Nair,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
M.  McNair,  of  Aiken.  Cheryl  is  a  student 
at  Aiken  Junior  High  and  first  published 
her  remarks  in  the  student  newspaper 
called  The  Buzz. 

It  is  obvious  from  her  comments  that 
Cheryl  feels  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
her  community  and  fellow  students.  It 
is  encouraging  to  read  the  views  of  this 
young  lady  for  they  reflect  teaching 
which  inspires  responsibility  and  disci- 
pline. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Lxarn  or  To  Burn 
(By  Cheryl  McNalr) 

To  learn  or  to  bum?  That  seems  to  be  the 
popular  question  among  college  students  to- 
day. For  a  pitiful  minority,  the  latter  choice 
evidently  looks  the  brighter  one. 

I  always  feel  a  surge  of  anger  when  I  see 
one  of  these  campus  dissenters.  They  aren't 
hard  to  spot,  for  their  dress  and  appearance 
bring  them  the  attention  they  need.  The  most 
common  ones  are  long  haired  (preferably 
shoulder  length  and  stringy)  bearded,  slde- 
bumed  (the  classiest  meet  under  the  chin) 
and-or  mustached. 

And  as  far  as  their  way  of  Individual  cloth- 
ing, it  all  looks  alike  to  me:  dirty,  stinky,  and 
unkempt.  Because  their  appearances  spell 
out  nothing  but  the  need  for  a  bath,  this 
group  should  be  delved  into  deeper. 

The  demonstrators  preach  love,  peace, 
brotherhood,  and  unity.  The  Constitution 
gives  them  the  right  to  demonstrate  their 
views  peacefully.  And  yet,  what  do  they  do? 
They  yell  dirty  words  at  policemen  and  throw 
stones  at  the  Establishment.  They  burn  the 
place  that  educates  them  and  hurt  the  home 
that  instilled  the  very  beliefs  in  them.  They 
protest  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  yet  they  wage 
a  war  at  home  with  the  law.  They  simply 
don't  practice  what  they  preach.  I  believe 
that  the  dissidents  weren't  sincere  in  the 
first  place. 

They  argue  that  the  world  should  be 
cleaned  up  and  changed.  One  probably 
couldn't  find  a  single  radical  not  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  free  sex  revolution 
and  the  abuse  of  drugs. 

I  think  that  those  kids  aren't  fighting  for 
a  cause.  This  is  just  a  facade.  The  real  game 
Is  their  trying  to  gain  attention  by  throwing 
away  morals,  supposedly  in  a  legitimate  way. 
After  years  of  morals  that  separate  civiliza- 
tion from  barbarism,  students  have  decided 
It's  time  for  a  change. 

My  big  question  is:  "Who  do  they  think 
they  are?" 

A  majority  of  this  minority  are  spoiled 
brats  who  have  always  gotten  what  they 
wanted  from  their  parents. 

Naturally,  they  are  sent  to  college  by  their 
parents'  desire,  not  eq)ecially  their  own.  They 
think  they  are  on  top  of  everything,  even 
that  which  is  right. 

I  3ay,  the  minute  they  start  their  destruc- 
tion of  things,  cut  off  all  their  money  and 
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send  'em  home.  This  is  justifiable,  since  they 
are  hurting  the  unheard-from  campus  ma- 
jority: the  workers,  the  thinkers,  the  doers. 
They  are  our  future  leaders.  They  should 
be  the  ones  to  get  the  advantages,  not  can- 
celled classes  because  the  building  Is  being 
taken  over.  To  Insure  a  good  future  for  Amer- 
ica, we  must  clean  out  the  shallow,  imma- 
ture, disquieted  few. 

The  rioters  explain  that  they  want  to 
change  the  country  by  solving  the  problems. 
The  only  thing  they've  accomplished  is  the 
adding  of  one  more  problem:  campus  unrest. 

The  whole  crisis  stems  from  students'  dis- 
respect. They  don't  respect  other  people, 
property,  or  laws.  I  think  that,  no  matter 
how,  student  radicals  must  be  taught  respect. 

We,  as  students,  can  fight  campus  rebels 
by  maintaining  high  standards  of  morals  and 
respect  and  by  working  hard  in  school. 

Campus  demonstrators  are  biting  the  hand 
that  feeds  them,  but  hopefully,  in  the  near 
future,  they  will  get  bitten  back. 
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HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Soil  Conservation 
magazine  describes  the  progress  being 
attained  at  the  Washita  River  project 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Southern 
Great  Plains  Watershed  Research  Cen- 
ter in  Chickasha,  Okla. 

Written  by  Windell  R.  Shockey,  Mon- 
roe A.  Hartman,  and  Dolly  R.  Hunt  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the 
article,  entitled  "Effects  of  Watershed 
Treatment  on  Streamflow"  explains  how 
land  use  changes  and  conservation  treat- 
ment have  greatly  altered  the  water- 
shed in  the  past  30  years.  I  believe  that 
the  following  article  deserves  attention 
because  of  its  timely  comments  on  ecol- 
ogy: 

Effects  or  Watersbed  Treatment  on 

STREAMfXOW 

(By  Windell  R.  Shockey,  Monroe  A.   Hart- 
man,  and  Dolly  R.  Hunt) 

How  does  upstream  flood  control  affect 
streamflow  in  water-short  areas? 

Such  facts  become  more  important  each 
year  to  farmers,  communities,  and  indus- 
tries alike. 

Finding  the  answer,  by  observing  the  flow 
of  a  river  through  varied  land-resource  and 
climatic  regions  within  its  basins,  poses  a 
complicated  resetirch  problem. 

The  problem  Is  further  complicated  by 
river  water  moving  underground  to  the  sur- 
rounding aquifer,  or  from  the  aquifer  to 
the  riverbed.  This  research  resembles  the 
problem  of  a  man  trying  to  determine  bow 
much  water  be  can  carry  downhill  in  a 
leaky  bucket  if — 

...  be  started  wltb  the  bucket  partly 
filled: 

.  .  .  more  water  was  dumped  in  at  sev- 
eral points  en  route; 

.  .  .  and  water  occasionally  sloshed  over 
the  side. 

The  man  needs  an  accurate  measurement 
of  the  water  he  has  at  the  end  of  the  trip. 
In  addition,  be  must  know  the  total  amount 
of  water  that  was  in  the  bucket  at  any 
time  during  the  trip,  where  it  came  from, 
and  what  happ>ened  to  It. 

Studies   on   the   Washita   River   basin   in 
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Oklahoma  and  Texas  seek  to  answer  the 
question.  The  Washita  River  basin,  one 
of  11  watersheds  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  for  USDA  sponsored 
watershed  protection,  is  particularly  well 
suited  for  research  of  this  natxire. 

The  authorized  program,  consisting  pri- 
marily of  land-treatment  measures,  such  as 
pasture  and  range  reseedlng  and  improve- 
ment, crop  rotation,  land  terracing,  stream- 
channel  Improvement,  and  floodwater-re- 
tardlng  reservoirs.  Initiated  in  1946  is  now 
a  continuing  program  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  in  cooperation  with  local  land- 
owners and  operators. 

Land  use  changes  and  conservation  treat- 
ment have  greatly  altered  the  watersbed  In 
30  years. 

In  1930,  55  percent  of  the  drainage  area 
was  In  poor  pasture;  in  1960,  76  percent  was 
In  pasture,  of  which  70  percent  was  classified 
as  "good."  By  1965,  800  of  the  1,200  planned 
flood-retarding  structures  had  been  built.  In 
addition,  Chickasha  Lake,  Fort  Cobb  Lake, 
and  Foes  Reservoir  provide  a  combined  con- 
servation-storage capacity  of  364,000  acre- 
feet. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  started 
hydrologic  research  In  1961  on  a  1.130- 
square-mile  segment  of  the  Washita  River 
ba£ln,  wltb  headquarters  at  the  Southern 
Great  Plains  Watershed  Research  Center  in 
Chickasha,  Okla.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  Oklahoma  State  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  Research  Institute,  Okla- 
homa Water  Resources  Board,  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration,  and 
other  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  co- 
operated in  the  research. 

At  the  beginning,  only  nominal  soil  con- 
servation practices  had  been  applied  In  the 
study  area,  thus  enabling  researchers  to  re- 
cord streamflow  and  channel  behavior  before 
and  after  application  of  intensive  water- 
shed protection  and  land-treatment  meas- 
ures. 

Research  planners  recognized  that  water- 
shed-Improvement measures  could  affect 
more  thain  Just  the  waterflow  in  the  river. 
Further,  the  Washita  River  research  would 
need  to  yield  methods  for  predicting  the  flow 
behavior  of  other  rivers  whose  basins  had 
been  treated  similarly.  Comprehensive  re- 
search objectives  were  adopted,  therefore,  to 
Include : 

(1)  Determine  how  regulated  flow  result- 
ing from  combined  land  treatment  and  struc- 
tural measures  in  tributary  watersheds  affect 
flood  flows,  annual  and  seasonal  water  yields, 
ground-water  levels,  stream-channel  stabil- 
ity, and  sediment  movement  along  the  main 
channel  of  the  river. 

(2)  Analyze  and  Interpret  available  data 
to  determine  what  might  have  been  the  ef- 
fect along  the  main  stem  with  alternative 
treatment  programs  in  the  tributary  water- 
sheds. 

(3)  Develop  hydrologic  procedures  for 
making  similar  estimates  in  other  river 
basins. 

(4)  Develop  conservation  practices  for  bet- 
ter overall  watershed  performance. 

An  extensive  hydrologic  data-gathering 
system  established  in  the  study  area  in- 
cludes: A  network  of  225  recording  rain 
gages,  30  stream-gaging  and  sediment-load 
stations  operating  continuously,  250  ground- 
water wells,  six  reservoir  study  areas,  weather 
stations,  and  stations  to  observe  soil  moisture 
accretion  and  depletion. 

Numerous  stream  channel  cross  sections 
and  reaches  have  been  surveyed  and  marked 
for  observation  and  future  reference.  Geo- 
logic and  soil  maps  have  been  prepared.  Rec- 
ords of  land  use  and  locations  of  applied 
soil  conservation  practices  are  maintained. 
Records  are  also  kept  of  water  levels  in  stock 
ponds,  floodwater-retarding  structures,  and 
other  reservoirs.  Results  are  still  incomplete 
because  the  studies   in   the   Washita   basin 
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are  necessarily  long-term,  but 
cant    and    Interesting    things 
been  found. 

For  instance,  studies  In  Sugar 
shed,  a  203-square-mile  tributary 
study   area.   Indicated   that   flood 
clined  by  25  to  70  percent,  depe  id 
storm  size  and  patterns  and  num 
water-retarding    reservoirs    In    o 

One  Impressive  finding  thus  far 
volume     of     streamllow     absorbed 
streanibed  and  adjacent  flood 
28  000  acre- feet  of  water  was 
80-mlle  reach  of  river  channel 
darko  and  A!ex  during  the  10 
late  September  1965.  Information 
abstractions  of  streamflow   are 
understanding  of  the  downstreaib 
treatment  measures  In  upstream 

Thus,    It    does    not    follow 
thai  water  held  on  the  land  to 
production  or  to  aid   in  stabillz  i 
sediment-source   areas   reduces 
water    supplies.    Under    many 
geologic    conditions,    much    of 
would  have  been  absorbed  In  st 
nels  and    added   to   ground   wat 
pated    by    evaporation    and 
Elsewhere,    of    course,    the    rev 
and   water   Infiltrated   upstream 
sustain    or    Increase    tributary 
flow  downstream. 

Land-treatment    and    flood- 
ures  in  the  Washita  River 
Durwood,  Okla..  have  reduced  th 
flow  occurring  at  rates  above  1 
per  second   (c.f.s. )    and  below 
volume   of   flow   In   the   intermeil 
(300  to  1,900  c.f3  )   has  Increased 
the  reduction  to  the  extent 
volume  of  flow  remains 
treatment. 

Flow  rates  below  300  c.f,s 
percent  of  the  time  for  both  the 
untreated  conditions  of  the 
the  flow  rates  for  the  tre.^ted 
much  less  during  this  time  than 
treated   condition.   Use   of   water 
tlon  and  increased  use  of  water 
probably  have  been  a  factor  In 
flow    rates    In    this    30-percent 
These  uses  amount  to  30  to  100 

Flood  frequency  has  also 
wood  with  change  In  land  use  and 
During  this  same  period  there 
change    In    flood    frequency    on 
Klamlchi  River  where  few  land 
have  been  made.  Although  large 
occur  after  treatment,  they  occjir 
quently.  Instead  of  a  100,000-c 
ery  20  years.  Indications  are  thkt 
flood  will  occur  only  once  In  mofe 
years. 
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TWO  MONUMENT!) 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINCELL 


OF    MICRIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJ^TATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  23,  19(70 


Speaker 


L)  igarde 


anniversj  iry 


Mr.    DINGELL.    Mr 
the  course  of  ceremonies  held 
and  21,  1970,  in  the  cities  of 
Dampheres.  Prance,  two  moniiments 
be  unveiled.  The  monuments 
memorate  the  30th 
beginning   of   activities   by 
Army  in  Prance  during  Wor  d 
The  valiant  soldiers  of  the  Polish 
fought  for  the  freedom  of 
Europe.  Hundreds  of  these 
make  their  homes  In  the  United 
and  have  become  productive 
our  country. 
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The  two  monuments  which  have  been 
imveiled  in  Prance  will  serve  as  a  tribute 
and  constant  reminder  to  the  heroic  men 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  on  be- 
half of  the  freedom  of  their  fellow  men, 

I  am  happy  to  join  in  paying  a  tribute 
to  the  valiant  members  of  the  Polish 
Army  in  France  during  World  War  II, 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPILATIONS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  1  HE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  the 
current  rate  of  unemployment  in  this 
country  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all 
Members  of  Congress, 

However,  in  making  judgments  on  this 
issue  it  is  important  that  the  facts  sur- 
rounding unemployment  be  accurate. 

In  the  June  8,  1970,  issue  of  the  News 
and  Courier  newspaper,  in  Charleston, 
S.C,  the  editors  have  drawn  attention  to 
a  new  concept  for  measuring  imemploy- 
ment  in  an  editorial  titled  "Labor  Mar- 
ket Gauge," 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  The  News  and  Courier,  June  8.  1970] 
Labor  Markft  Gauge 

Since  the  nation's  rate  of  unemployment 
has  Important  Implications  to  every  area  of 
the  economy.  It  Is  essential  that  the  measure 
of  the  labor  market  be  as  accurate  as  possi- 
ble. For  a  long  time  the  monthly  Jobless 
figures  supplied  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  have  been 
questioned  by  some  economists  and  observers 
of  the  economic  scene,  including  The  News 
and  Courier. 

The  government's  figures  on  unemploy- 
ment from  time  to  time  have  shown  month- 
to-month  variations  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  seasonal  factors  In  the  labor  mar- 
ket or  by  any  other  yardstick.  Although  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  sought  to  re- 
fine Its  research  techniques,  the  accuracy  of 
Its  monthly  unemployment  reports  have  re- 
mained open  to  question. 

A  new  concept  for  measuring  unemploy- 
ment has  been  developed  by  Alfred  J.  Telia, 
formerly  an  economist  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  who  later  headed  labor  market 
research  for  the  President's  Commission  on 
Income  Maintenance.  Mr.  Telia  Is  seeking  to 
soU-e  the  problem  of  unpredictable  and  vola- 
tile upe  and  downs  in  the  nation's  monthly 
labor  force  as  now  reported. 

Mr.  Telia  assumes  that  there  Is  a  large 
group  of  "bidden  unemployed,"  mostly 
women  and  teen-agers,  who  move  In  and 
out  of  the  labor  force  according  to  the  avail- 
ability of  work.  This  "labor  reserve"  Is  not 
actively  looking  for  work  and,  generally,  Its 
members  are  not  "hardship"  unemployed. 

The  nation's  potential  labor  force  Is  calcu- 
lated by  Mr.  Telia  by  Including  these  per- 
sons, many  of  whom  never  have  been  re- 
corded as  unemployed.  This  he  calls  the 
"true"  labor  force.  When  reported  total  em- 
ployment Is  subtracted  from  this  force,  the 
nation's  unemployment  rate  can  be  de- 
termined. 

This  Is,  of  necessity,  a  somewhat  simpli- 
fied explanation  of  Mr.  Telia's  theory.  HU 


labor  market  gauge,  however,  results  In  a 
smooth  labor  force  curve  In  contrast  to  the 
government's  somewhat  erratic  figures  issued 
monthly.  It  Is.  he  contends,  also  a  more 
accurate  measure  of  unemployment  levels. 
He  estimates,  for  Instance,  that  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year  will  see  adjusted  un- 
employment at  about  4.2  per  cent,  up  from 
3.8  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter.  This  would 
be  a  higher  Jobless  figure  than  any  quarter 
of  1969.  but  lower  than  any  quarter  of  1968. 
It  indicates  that  by  normal  standards  the 
labor  market  will  stdl  be  relatively  Ught. 

Since  business  gears  many  of  Its  opera- 
tions to  the  reported  rate  of  unemployment, 
and  government  adjusts  many  of  its  relief 
and  public  works  projects  to  It,  plainly  any 
Improvement  in  the  reporting  of  the  unem- 
ployment rate  would  be  welcome.  Mr.  Telia's 
system  is  being  studied  at  the  White  House, 
at  government  agencies  and  has  the  support 
of  many  economists  In  the  academic  com- 
munity. There  Is  hope,  then,  that  one  day 
economic  planners  will  see  an  end  to  the  gov- 
ernment's confusing  zig-zag  reports  on  un- 
employment. 


ARTICLES  RELATING  TO  OUR  PRIS- 
ONERS OF  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  NICHOI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
issue  of  Air  Force  and  Space  Digest  con- 
tains a  number  of  excellent  articles  on 
the  plight  of  our  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  These  articles  are  very 
enlightening  and  I  hope  that  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  will  take  time  to  read 
tliem  The  articles  follow : 
The  Plight  or  the  Prisoners — We  Have 
Not  Forgotten 
(By  Maurice  L.  Lien) 

Mayday!  Mayday! 

This  call,  an  appeal  for  help  known  to  air- 
men the  world  over,  was  sounded  In  the  na- 
tion's capital  the  evening  of  May  1,  the  tra- 
ditional May  Day. 

The  plea,  uttered  from  the  podium  by  Mrs. 
James  A.  Mulligan,  wife  of  a  US  prisoner  of 
war  In  Southeast  Asia,  was  echoed  in  the 
hearts  of  nearly  1.000  other  wives,  parents, 
and  children  at  a  rally  that  filled  Constitu- 
tion Hall.  They  met,  along  with  more  than 
2.500  others— Including  Vice  President  Splro 
T,  Agnew — to  appeal  for  justice  for  their  hus- 
bands, fathers,  and  sons  held  prisoner  of  war 
or  missing  In  action. 

Scores  of  senior  Air  Force  officers,  headed 
by  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  John  C. 
Meyer,  were  present. 

The  Vice  President  told  the  audience  that 
North  Vietnam  was  guilty  of  "an  unforgiv- 
able breach  of  the  elementary  rules  of  con- 
duct among  civilized  people"  In  its  mistreat- 
ment of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

"We  shall  never  forget  these  men,  and  we 
shall  never  forget  how  they  have  been  treat- 
ed."  the  Vice  President  pledged. 

The  purpose  of  the  rally,  supported  by  the 
Air  Force  Association's  national  headquar- 
ters and  attended  by  hundreds  of  AFA  mem- 
bers from  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  was  twofold:  to  demon- 
strate to  the  wives  and  families  of  the  pris- 
oners and  the  missing  that  Americans  care; 
and  to  show  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  that  their  conduct  Is  not  condoned  by 
the  American  public. 
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May  1  Is  also  "Law  Day."  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  rally  sponsors — a  bipartisan 
congressional  group  beaded  by  Sen.  Robert 
Dole  of  Kansas — selected  that  date  for  the 
appeal.  Senator  Dole  said  that  May  first  was 
"an  especially  appropriate  day  to  pay  tbla 
tribute"  because  the  joint  resolution  passed 
by  Congress  designating  Law  Day  specifically 
referred  to  international  Justice, 

Other  rally  sponsors  Included  Sen.  Peter 
H.  Domlnlck  (R-Colo.) ;  Sen,  Barry  Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.);  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.); 
Sen.  George  Murphy  (R-Callf,);  Sen,  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskle  (D-Me.);  and  Sen.  John 
Stennis  (D-Mlss.).  Others  were  Representa- 
tives W.  C.  Daniel  (D-Va.);  Martin  B.  Mc- 
Kneally  (R-N.Y.):  Catherine  May  (R-Wash,); 
Richard  L.  Roudebush  (R-Ind.);  Robert  L. 
P.  Slkes  (D-FU.);  and  Olin  E.  Teague  (D- 
Tex.). 

Speakers  Included  ten  members  of  Con- 
gress, six  wives  oi  prisoners  or  missing  serv- 
icemen, and  Capt.  James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.,  USN, 
who  recalled  the  world's  concern  over  the  fate 
of  his  Apollo- 13  crew  on  lU  lU-fated  trip  to 
the  moon.  Captain  Lovell  asked  that  "now, 
again,  people  of  the  world  unite  with  prayer 
and  with  pressure  to  bring  these  brave  men 
home." 

Another  speaker  was  H,  Ross  Perot,  the 
Dallas.  Tex.,  multimillionaire  who  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  and  fortune  to  arous- 
ing world  opinion  against  Hanoi  In  its  treat- 
ment of  POW's.  Mr.  Perot,  who  testified  on 
the  Issue  before  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  sub- 
committee earlier  In  the  day,  stressed  that 
Hanoi  "will  not  be  moved  by  sentiment"  or 
by  "human  emotion,"  but  only  by  the  pres- 
sure of  200,000,000  Americans. 

Also  present  for  the  rally  were  four  of  the 
nine  US  prisoners  released  so  far  by  Hanoi. 
Among  them  were  Air  Force  Majs.  Fred  N. 
Thompson  and  Joe  V.  Carpenter,  both  from 
Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.  They  were  Introduced  to 
the  audience,  as  was  AFA  National  President 
George  D.  Hardy. 

According  to  rally  officials,  relatives  of  the 
missing  men  were  present  from  every  state 
except  Hawaii.  Many  next  of  kin  were  flown 
to  Washington  In  Air  Force,  Navy,  or  National 
Guard  transport  aircraft.  Other  relatives 
came  by  bus  and  car.  some  from  far-away 
states.  The  morning  following  the  rally,  they 
filled  to  overflowing  the  Dejjartment  of  In- 
terior auditorium  for  the  first  national  meet- 
ing called  to  discuss  ways  to  help  their  loved 
ones. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  League 
of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  of  War  In 
Southeast  Asia,  an  organization  formed  in 
the  spring  of  1969  to  foster  exchanges  of  In- 
formation between  families.  All  next  of  kin 
who  attended  the  rally  were  invited  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  dlsctissions. 

During  the  meeting,  a  team  of  DoD  officials, 
headed  by  Air  Force  Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  "Chap- 
pie" James,  Jr..  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaiy 
of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  stood  by  to  an- 
swer questions. 

That  a  major  rally  for  MIA  POWs  or  a  na- 
tional meeting  of  their  next  of  kin  would 
be  held  in  the  nation's  capital  was  un- 
dreamed of  by  most  families  Just  a  year  ago. 
Before  May  18.  1969,  Administration  policy 
for  the  families  bad  been,  "Dont  do  anything 
to  JeopardlBe  either  the  delicate  negotia- 
tions being  conducted  or  the  lives  of  your 
loved  ones."  Mrs.  James  B.  Stockdale  of  Cor- 
onado,  Calif,,  wife  of  a  senior  Naval  officer 
held  in  North  Vietnam,  was  not  content  fust 
to  sit  and  wait.  Almost  singlehandedly  she 
set  out  to  form  a  national  organization  of 
families.  She  wanted  a  better  communica- 
tions net.  greater  exchange  of  Information 
among  POW  families,  and  more  positive  ac- 
tion from  government  officials. 

Informal  local  and  regional  groupe  of  POW 
and  MIA  wives  bad  been  formed  in  many 
localities   where  families   of  men   who   are 
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overseas  tend  to  wait  it  out:  near  large  air 
bases.  Army  installations,  and  Naval  facili- 
ties, cloee  to  friends,  medical  facilities,  and 
other  services.  They  exchanged  information 
about  pilsoners,  discussed  actions  being 
taken  by  government  officials  or  international 
organizations;  and.  most  important,  acted  as 
morale  boosters  for  each  other  in  what  they 
knew  would  be  many,  many  months  of 
heartbreaking  loneliness  and  frustration. 

In  1968  Mrs.  Stockdale  began  contacting 
wives  in  cities  across  the  coimtry,  asking 
them  to  serve  as  area  coordinators  In  a  new, 
national  organization,  and  to  seek  out  others 
to  affiliate  with  them.  Her  perseverance  led 
to  the  formation,  in  early  1969.  of  the  League, 

During  the  League's  formative  stage.  Ad- 
ministration policy  had  been  cautious  to  the 
point  that  neighbors,  in  some  cases  children, 
did  not  know  fathers,  husbands,  or  sons  were 
missing.  At  that  time,  many  families  wovild 
not  participate — for  fear  of  jeopardizing  the 
lives  of  loved  ones.  Since  the  reversal  of 
Administration  policy  in  the  spring  of  1969, 
League  membership  has  grown  to  approxi- 
mately 1.000  families  and  is  active  across  the 
entire  country. 

Funds  to  support  activities  of  the  League, 
and  of  the  many  local  and  regional  group*, 
come  primarily  from  the  famiUes  themselves. 
Many  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  seek- 
ing Information  about  their  husbands  or 
sons,  or  in  trying  to  gain  public  support  that 
might  persuade  the  Communists  to  release 
the  names  of  men  held  prisoner  and  to  abide 
by  the  Geneva  Conventions. 

News  coverage  of  the  prisoner-of-war  situ- 
ation in  the  first  few  months  foUowlng  the 
change  of  Administration  policy  was  local- 
ized and  spotty.  Not  enough  facttial  infor- 
mation on  the  shocking  treatment  of  pris- 
oners, and  the  doubts  and  burdens  their 
families  bad  to  bear,  was  published  in  any 
single  article  to  enable  the  American  public 
and  the  world  to  comprehend  the  extent  of 
North  Vietnam's  inhumanity.  This  changed 
In  October  1969,  when  Air  Force/Space  Di- 
gest published  what  the  editors  referred  to 
as  "one  of  the  most  Important  articles  ever 
published  in  this  magazine."  Even  today, 
DoD  officials  call  It  the  "most  helpful,  single 
article"  on  MAP/POWs  published  to  date. 

The  article  was  "The  Forgotten  Americans 
of  the  Vietnam  War,"  by  Louis  R.  Stock- 
still. 

Response  to  "The  Forgotten  Americans" 
was  immediate  and  dramatic,  beginning  with 
a  reading  of  the  complete  article  on  the  floor 
of  the  US  House  of  Representatives  by  Rep. 
Roman  C.  Pucinskl  of  Illinois.  In  bis  p>re- 
amble.  Congressman  Pucinskl  said,  "I  call 
this  article  to  the  House  because  I  consider 
it  one  of  the  most  Important  documents  of 
Journalism  in  recent  years.  ...  It  should 
shake  the  conscience  of  the  whole  free 
world."  The  article  has  been  entered  in  the 
Congressional  Record  five  times,  moet  re- 
cently on  March  6  at  a  hearing  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  headed 
by  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

The  Reader's  Digest  ran  a  condensation 
of  "the  Forgotten  Americans"  as  the  lead 
article  in  Its  November  1969  edition.  Circu- 
lation of  the  Digest's  US  edition  alone  Is 
17,400,000.  More  than  two-thirds  of  a  mil- 
lion reprints  have  been  requests  by  Digest 
readers,  AFA  distributed  50,000  reprints  of 
the  original  AP/SD  article.  Including  copies 
to  every  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
and  to  the  foreign  press  corps  in  New  York 
and  Washington. 

In  November  11,  1969,  the  United  States 
urged  the  UN  to  exert  its  moral  influence  on 
Hanoi  to  ensure  humane  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
Mrs,  Rita  Hatiser,  US  Representative  to  the 
UN  Human  Rights  Commission.  In  her  pres- 
entation, Mrs.  Hauser  drew  heavily  on  ma- 
terial in  "The  Forgotten  Americans." 
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THE  UPWARD  TREND  IN  LETTER  WRITING 


1964  I96S  19SE  19S7   1968   1969  > 


Number  of  mm 

classified  as 

POW's  Of  B 

mtssinf  in  ac- 

tioa 22      173     472      ITS      1,243       1.428 

Number  o(  men 

writing  letters 

during  th* 

year; 1        19       47       73  »4  208 

Number  of  men 

writing  letters 

for  tite  first 

time 1«       28       33  23  114 

Total  number  gi 

letters  re- 
ceived bv 

families 8       35      156      165         256  699 


>  Figures  for  1969  are  still  incomplete,  since  letters  written 
by  POW's  late  in  ttie  year  are  still  being  received  by  families. 

:  Tliis  tabulation  does  not  necessarily  derive  from  ttie  row 
below  It,  as  a  cumulative  total,  since  some  families  received 
mail  on  a  l-tioie  only  basis. 

Requests  for  reprints  of  the  AF/SD  ver- 
sion of  Mr.  Stockstlirs  article  had  begun 
pouring  into  AFA  headquarters  literally  be- 
fore distribution  of  the  magazine  was  com- 
pleted. Telephone  calls  from  families  of  men 
missing  or  held  prisoner  came  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  Immediately  ob- 
viotis  that  families  were  organized  and 
geared  for  action.  They  were  ready  to  tell 
the  world  what  was  happening  to  their  loved 
ones.  "The  Forgotten  Americans"  gave  them, 
for  the  first  time,  something  they  could  use 
to  arouse  public  opinion.  Some  13.500  re- 
prints of  the  article  were  sent  by  AFA  di- 
rectly to  next  of  kin,  at  their  request  and  at 
no  charge. 

AFA  National  President  George  D,  Hardy 
first  spoke  on  the  plight  of  American  pris- 
oners in  Southeast  Asia  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
in  early  October,  Just  as  the  article  was  be- 
ginning to  reach  AFA  members.  Within  a 
week,  AFA's  Washington  office  had  received 
requests  for  copies  of  his  remarks  and  the 
article  from  POW  families  in  neighboring 
cities  and  distant  states — an  indication  that 
their  communications  net  is  effective. 

In  his  travels,  Mr.  Hardy  meets  with  fam- 
ilies whenever  he  can.  to  leam  of  ways  in 
which  AFA  can  be  of  help.  Of  these  meet- 
ings, he  says.  "I  am  continually  amazed  that 
[POW/MIA  families]  can  keep  a  positive  at- 
titude through  aU  this.  They  know  the  Com- 
munists and  some  peace  groups  are  trying  to 
use  them  as  pawns,  yet  they  sustain  each 
other  and  keep  up  their  activities.  Every 
time  I  meet  with  such  a  group,  I  am  im- 
pressed by  their  patience  and  courage,  and 
I  leave  more  determined  to  keep  up  my 
efforts  and  those  of  AFA  in  behalf  of  these 
men  and  their  wonderfvil  families." 

AFA  efforts  in  support  of  MIA/POWs  have 
generally  taken  two  forms:  first,  to  spark  a 
nationwide  letter-writing  campaign  to  for- 
eign governments,  especially  to  those  that 
recognize  or  do  business  with  the  govern- 
ment m  North  Vietnam,  and  to  foreign  pub- 
lications; and.  second,  to  directly  support 
the  families  of  the  missing  or  imprisoned 
men  and  assist  them  in  telling  their  stories 
to  the  world. 

AFA  Chapters  and  individual  members 
first  Joined  in  the  campaign  by  distributing 
reprints  of  "The  Forgotten  Americans"  to 
news  media,  to  other  organizations,  and  to 
civic  leaders  in  their  communities.  Many 
AFA  Chapters  invited  the  families  to  Join  in 
their  meetings.  This  gave  family  spokesmen 
an  opportunity  to  emphasize  that  the  POW 
situation  was  not  a  remote  problem  but 
rather  one  of  direct  concern  to  every  citizen. 

An  outstanding  example  was  the  cam- 
paign, led  by  Georgia's  State  AFA  President 
William  H,  Kelly,  who  Is  a  colonel  In  the 
Georgia  Air  National  Ouard.  Colonel  KeUy 
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and  his  Stat*  and  Chapter  offlcei  s  developed 
a  plan  to  distribute  reprints  through  indi- 
viduals and  through  regional  aiid  statewide 
groups.  Colonel  Kelly  sent  messages  and 
reprints  to  all  members  of  Oedrgla's  Press 
and  Broadcasting  Associations:  to  550  top 
Jaycee  members;  to  100  key  meribers  of  the 
Retired  OfHcers  Association  living  in  the 
state;  to  religious  and  youth  gre  ups;  and  to 
many  others.  Chapters,  meanwhile,  concen- 
trated on  local  media,  organisations,  and 
civic  leaders. 

Other  AFA  units  throughout  ;he  country 
took  up  the  POW  cause  In  Michigan,  for 
example.  State  APA  President  Marjorle  O 
Hunt  sent  out  some  600  news  re  leases  to  all 
newspapers  and  radio  and  TV  stations  in 
the  state.  She  included  a  letter  explaining 
AFA.  and  a  list  of  Chapter  preildents  who 
could  l>e  contacted  for  local  Information.  She 
also  appeared  on  an  hour-long  I  roadcast  on 
radio  station  WMTJZ  in  Detroit,  find  made  a 
tape  for  another  station. 

DaUas.  Tex.  Chapter  Presiden;  Brig  Gen. 
Herbert  G.  Bench.  USAF  (Ret.)  sent  a  re- 
print of  the  Stockstill  article  to  each  Chap- 
ter member  urging  them  to  wrl;e  letters  to 
foreign  governments  and  to  sell  'Cted  publi- 
cations, and  to  keep  the  reprli  ts  available 
in  their  offices.  In  nelghlKjrlng  Port  Worth. 
Gordon  Brownlee  distributed  l.iOO  reprints 
and  got  excellent  coverage  in  tha:  city's  news 
media. 

In  early  March.  George  J.  Burr  is.  III.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Cape  Canaveral  ( ihapter  and 
Chairman  of  APAs  Florida  Stats  POW  Let- 
ter Committee,  reported  that  a  ;ommunity- 
wlde  project  in  his  area  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  nearly  25.000  signatu-es  on  peti- 
tions, and  that  local  school  cMldren  were 
writing  letters.  Chapters  across  i  he  state  are 
actively  supporting  this  progran  . 

Ten  wives  of  men  listed  as  m  ssing  in  ac- 
tion or  prisoners  of  war  live  in  the  Tucson, 
Ariz.  area.  APA's  Tucson  Chapte:  has  invited 
these  wives  to  all  its  functions,  the  Chapter 
has  helped  raise  funds  so  four  )f  the  wives 
could  visit  the  capitals  of  the  1  ree  world  to 
tell  their  stories. 

The  Spokane.  Wash,  Chaptei .  under  the 
leadership  of  Vernon  L.  Gomes,  Chairman  of 
their  POW  committee,  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  Armed  Services  Comn  Ittee  of  the 
Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce,  conducted  a 
successful  fund-raising  drive  o  help  pay 
expenses  for  other  wives  and  a  mother  of  a 
prisoner  of  war  to  make  a  slmlla '  trip. 

These  are  only  representative  exemaples  of 
nationwide  AFA  programs  to  f  ublicize  the 
plight  of  American  prisoners  of  w  ar  in  South- 
east Asia  and  to  assist  their  fikmilles.  This 
report  would  be  incomplete,  ho  »-ever,  with- 
out mention  of  the  outstandinf  program  of 
the  Eglln,  Fla..  Chapter  of  AFA. 

Col.  Harry  G.  Howton,  USAF  (Ret  t,  with 
the  help  of  Chuck  Wldaman,  E  flin  Chapter 
President,  and  Herbert  'Bud"  Uest,  Florida 
State  AFA  immediate  Past  President,  helped 
develop  a  model  program  of  actl  >n,  and  pub- 
lished a  twenty-four-page  brocl  ure  describ- 
ing in  detail  what  concerned  clllzens  can  do 
to  help.  The  program  Involves  tae  League  of 
Families,  the  Eglin  APB  and  Hiirlburt  Field 
Officers'  Wives  Clubs  and  NCO  Wives  Clubs, 
religious  groups,  the  news  medU,  and  many 
other  organizations.  Colonel  Howton  serves 
as  Area  Coordinator  for  the  program. 

The  brochure,  which  has  beeii  widely  dis- 
tributed. Includes  information  on  MIA/ 
POWs.  sample  letters  and  resolutions  with 
suggested  addresses,  and  much  other  valu- 
able Infonnatlon.  The  Eglin  group  also 
printed  bumper  stickers  to  help  keep  this 
problem  always  in  the  public's  lolnd.  Details 
on  the  program  can  be  had  by  writing: 
Eglln  Chapter,  AFA,  P.O.  Box  1  r6.  Shallmar, 
Fla.  32579. 

Many  other  organizations  are  iow  Involved 
In  tbe  campaign  on  t>ehaU  o:  the  POWs. 
Included   la   these   are   veterans   and   other 
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patriotic  groups,  such  as  United  We  Stand, 
the  national  Jaycees.  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  local  groups  in  communities  across 
the  nation.  On  April  8.  MaJ.  Gen.  Winston 
P.  Wilson.  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau, in  a  letter  to  the  Adjutants  General 
of  all  states,  announced  a  "Show  Your  Con- 
cern" campaign,  to  be  conducted  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  by  Guard  personnel  within  their 
local  communities. 

Have  we  accomplished  our  mission?  The 
answer,  obviously,  is  no. 

Have  we  been  of  any  help?  Yes,  but  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go. 

There  has  been  what  DoD  officials  term  a 
"signlllcant  increase"  in  letters  received  by 
families  of  men  held  prisoner,  starting  in  No- 
vember 1969.  after  publication  of  "The  For- 
gotten Americans,"  but  this  is  considered 
only  a  start.  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  March  6, 
Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr..  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, testified ; 

"It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  Geneva 
Convention  clearly  specifies  that  a  prisoner 
of  war  should  be  allowed  to  write  not  less 
than  six  letters  and  cards  per  month.  In  the 
five  yeskTS  our  men  have  been  held  captive, 
only  about  175  individuals  have  been  allowed 
to  write.  Their  families  have  received  about 
1.100  letters.  Usually  the  frequency  for  those 
few  letters  has  been  around  one  or  two  let- 
ters per  year. 

"If  the  men  we  believe  to  be  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  write  as  dictated  by  the 
Geneva  Convention,"  he  continued,  "their 
families  should  receive  some  6,000  to  8,000 
letters  per  month.  But  there  have  been  only 
1.100  in  a  total  of  five  years." 

The  provision  for  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  as  prescribed  in  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions of  1949.  which  have  been  signed  by 
more  than  120  nations.  Including  the  US  and 
North  Vietnam,  calls  for  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  sick  and  injured.  Impartial  Inspec- 
tion of  prisoner  facilities,  the  complete  iden- 
tification of  men  held,  and  affirms  the  right 
of  prisoners  to  correspond  with  their  families. 
According  to  DoD  figures  released  on  May 
8  (as  of  May  2).  the  total  number  of  US 
servicemen  classified  as  prisoners  or  missing 
In  action  was  1.546.  More  than  half — 783 — 
are  Air  Force  (see  list,  next  page). 

Of  the  450  servicemen  DoD  believes  to  be 
prisoners.  228  are  Air  Force.  Of  the  re- 
mainder. 144  are  Navy,  fifty-five  are  Army, 
and  twenty -three  are  Marines. 

A  total  of  1.096  servicemen  are  missing 
and  thought  to  be  captl%-e — 555  from  the  Air 
Force.  337  Army,  112  Navy,  and  ninety-two 
Marines. 

In  March,  an  Army  sergeant  passed  his 
sixth  year  in  captivity.  Twenty-one  others 
have  been  prisoners  or  missing  for  more 
than  five  years. 

A  total  of  thirty-one  Americans  have  been 
released  by  hostile  forces  to  date — nine  were 
released  by  Hanoi  and  twenty-two  by  the 
Viet  Cong  in  South  Vietnam. 

At  the  May  1  rally.  H.  Ross  Perot  put  forth 
his  analysis  of  North  Vietnam's  leaders.  They 
are  not  concerned  with  prisoners — theirs  or 
ours,  he  said.  They  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
some  33.000  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
held  by  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  cannot 
comprehend  that  the  American  public,  or  our 
government,  would  be  concerned  about  "Just 
1.500"  servicemen.  IMsoners  are  useful  to 
the  Communists  only  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses or  as  pawns. 

Mr.  Perot  emphasized,  as  did  all  rally 
speakers,  that  the  leaders  In  Hanoi  must  be 
convinced  that  the  American  people  and 
their  leaders  are  truly  concerned  over  "Just 
1,600"  men.  He  declared  that  elected  leaders 
must  sp«ak  out,  and  the  public  must  write 
letters,  so  that  the  message  will  be  unmistak- 
able. Permanent  alienation  of  all  Americans 
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by  the  government  in  Hanoi  ts  "a  risk  they 
cannot  take,  over  'Just  1.500'  men,"  Mr.  Perot 
said.  "They're  counting  on  us  to  protect  them 
from  the  Chinese  over  the  long  haul." 

In  a  recent  review  of  AFA's  efforts  in  sup- 
port of  this  campaign,  AFA  President  Hardy 
said,  'We've  got  to  continue  to  encourage 
our  members,  to  publicize  this  problem  in 
their  communities,  and  to  get  everyone  to 
write  to  Hanoi  and  to  other  governments.  I 
know  it  takes  time,  but  as  we  were  reminded 
at  the  rally,  the  prisoners  have  lots  of  time. 
Just  sitting  in  their  cells." 

The  mission  for  the  future,  then,  is  clear. 
More  Americans  must  get  Involved  and  ex- 
press their  concern.  According  to  the  Air 
F\)rce  Judge  Advocate  General's  Office,  "There 
is  no  public-affairs  objection  to  a  military 
person,  as  an  Individual  citizen  and  even  us- 
ing his  military  rank  and/or  title,  express- 
ing his  opinion  to  a  foreign  government  on 
the  POW  issue."  It  did  caution,  however, 
that  "actual  content  of  the  letters  must  be 
restricted  to  the  subject  of  humane  treat- 
ment of  POWs  by  North  Vietnam  and  must 
not  Invade  the  political  arena." 

The  government  in  North  Vietnam  must  be 
made  to  believe  that  200.000.000  Americans 
are  concerned  about  "Just  1.500"  of  their 
countrymen.  That  is  a  goal  to  which  AFA  is 
dedicated. 

Speaking  of  POW's  :  Serving  Those  Who  Sit 
AT  Home  and  Wait 
(By  John  L.  Prisbee) 

In  May  1967,  the  air  campaign  against  tar- 
gets in  North  Vietnam's  Red  River  Valley 
was  going  full  bore.  By  that  time,  the  Val- 
ley— particularly  the  part  known  as  Route 
Packages  VI  and  VI-A,  which  included  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong — had  become  the  most  heavily 
defended  area  in  the  history  of  air  warfare. 

Almost  daily.  Air  Force  F-105s.  F-4s,  and 
RF-4s  flew  north  against  military  targets  in 
RP  VI.  It  probably  was  the  most  dangerous — 
certainly  the  most  complex — sustained  cam- 
paign ever  conducted  by  the  Air  Force.  And 
it  was  teamwork  all  the  way. 

Col.  Howard  "Scrappy"  Johnson,  then 
Deputy  Commander  for  Oper.»tions  of  tlie 
3B8th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  Korat  Air 
Base,  Thailand,  thought  the  aircrews  of  the 
wings  that  were  working  together  in  the  Red 
River  Valley  should  get  to  know  each  other. 
So  on  May  22.  1967.  the  388th  hosted  a  meet- 
ing at  Korat  for  that  purpose,  and  also  to 
exchange  ideas  on  tactics.  And  also  to  In- 
dulge In  some  of  the  kinds  of  relaxation  that 
fighter  crews  most  enjoy. 

Out  of  that  meeting  grew  the  Red  River 
Valley  Fighter  Pilots  Association.  Today  It's 
a  worldwide  organization  with  more  than 
forty  local  chapters — or  Forces,  as  they  are 
called.  Its  membership  has  been  expanded 
to  Include  Navy  and  Marine  airways  who 
flew  missions  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  the 
crews  of  the  Jolly  Green  Giant  choppers  that 
picked  up  a  lot  of  downed  airmen  In  the 
Valley,  their  A-1  escort  pilots,  and  other  air- 
men who  were  in  combat  over  the  Valley. 
The  members,  now  some  1,400  strong,  call 
themselves  the  Red  River  Rats — or  Just  River 
Rats  for  short. 

The  River  Rats  held  their  flrst  Stateside 
reunion  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  in  April  1969.  Colo- 
nel Johnson  (now  stationed  at  Nellls  AFB, 
Nev.).  was  elected  Head  Rat,  with  several 
Navy  and  Marine  fighter  pilots  and  other  Air 
Force  types  filling  out  the  roster  of  Associa- 
tion officers. 

One  very  Important  group  was  absent  from 
Wichita  and  from  the  Association's  second 
annual  reunion  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  last 
month.  That  group  is  the  Red  River  Valley 
veterans  who  now  are  POWs  or  are  missing 
In  actloo.  All  have  been  named  life  members, 
and  it  Is  to  them — directly  and  indirectly — 
that  the  work  of  the  River  Rats  is  largely 
dedicated. 

Dtirlng  the  Korean  War.  an  enemy  pilot, 
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complete  with  MIO-15,  surrendered  to  the 
USAF.  His  reason :  He  had  noticed  that  when- 
ever an  American  fighter  pilot  was  in  trouble, 
all  other  aircraft  in  the  area  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  stricken  pilot.  That,  he 
said,  wasn't  true  in  his  air  force.  The  USAF 
looked  like  a  pretty  good  team  to  him. 

Well,  things  haven't  changed  in  that  re- 
spect for  the  USAF  or  for  the  air  arm  of  any 
other  US  service.  River  Rats  proved  it  in 
combat  all  over  Southeast  Asia — perhaps 
most  dramatically  over  the  Red  River  Valley. 
Now  they  are  proving  it  in  a  different  way 
through  their  support  of  efforts  to  get  our 
POWs  back.  The  day  that  happens,  a  bronze 
bell,  which  has  become  symbolic  of  the  River 
Rats'  continuing  mission,  will  be  rung  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  name  of  every  return- 
ing Rat  Is  to  be  engraved  on  its  surface. 

At  Wichita,  the  River  Rats  decided  there 
was  something  else — tangible,  immediate, 
and  important — to  be  done  for  their  missing 
comrades.  Working  through  Personal  Services 
offices  of  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps,  each  local  Force  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  Fighter  Pilots  Association  has  con- 
tacted families  of  POWs  and  MIAs  in  its  area 
to  offer  assistance  that  is  beyond  the  capa- 
bility or  authority  of  the  military  services. 

Some  of  the  wives  and  families  of  aircrew 
members  who  are  "still  out"  live  with  rela- 
tives or.  for  other  reasons,  need  no  assistance. 
But  to  many  families,  the  River  Rats  have 
become  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  need. 
To  each  of  those  families,  a  River  Rat  and  his 
wife  are  assigned  r.s  sponsors.  The  sponsors — 
for  that  matter,  the  entire  local  Force — are 
always  there,  day  or  night,  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  domestic  emergencies.  They  have 
fixed  cars,  repaired  washing  machines,  driven 
sick  children  to  the  hospital,  escorted  POW/ 
MIA  wives  to  social  events,  taken  the  kids  to 
ball  games,  and  generally  helped  buck  up 
morale  on  the  home  front.  Sometimes  Just 
being  an  understanding  listener  is  the  gn'eat- 
est  of  all  services. 

The  River  Rats  have  worked  quietly,  with- 
out publicity.  But  word  gets  around.  Several 
aerospace  companies  have  volunteered  sup- 
port, in  efforts  to  speed  the  repatriation  of 
POW  members,  and  In  the  work  the  Rats  do 
with  families  of  missing  airmen.  The  Aero- 
space Optical  Division  of  international  Tel 
and  Tel,  for  example,  has  established  a  schol- 
arship fund,  to  be  administered  by  the  River 
Rats,  for  children  of  Red  River  Valley  veter- 
ans who  are  prisoners,  missing,  or  who  were 
killed  in  action.  Part  of  the  annual  dues  of 
each  member  goes  to  the  fund,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  built  up  by  additional  contri- 
butions from  other  individuals  and  groups. 

The  Air  Force  Association  Joins  the  Red 
River  Rats  and  the  families  of  missing  mem- 
bers in  their  hope  that  the  bronze  bell  soon 
will  ring  out  for  the  flrst  time.  Like  the  River 
Rats,  AFA  Is  dedicated  to  that  goal — the 
return  of  our  imprisoned  airmen. 

The  River  Rats  can  be  proud  of  the  cam- 
paign they  conducted  In  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley. That  is  behind  them  now,  and  probably 
most  would  as  soon  forget  the  MIGs  and  the 
ground  fire.  But  they  haven't  forgotten,  and 
they  won't  forget,  the  teammates  who  were 
left  behind  or  the  families  that  wait  at  home 
alone.  The  helping  hand  that  River  Rats  have 
extended  to  these  families  Is  typical  of  the 
loyalty,  courage,  and  compassion  of  American 
airmen. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  all  Americans. 

War  Prisoners  Have  Human  Rights  Too 
(By  John  F.  Loosbrock) 

One  can  make  a  very  good  case,  in  purely 
military  terms,  for  the  missions  into  the  Par- 
rot's Beak  and  the  Fishhook  in  Cambodia. 
It  Is  sound  military  doctrine  to  strike,  and 
strike  bard,  at  an  enemy's  supply  caches  and 
bis  command  and  control  centers.  One  has 
only  to  recall  the  Immense  contribution  to 
the  ending  of  our  own  Civil  War,  made  by 
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Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea.  The  history  of 
war  is  studded  with  other  examples. 

The  box  score  on  weapons,  ammunition, 
and  food  supplies  already  netted  in  the  Cam- 
bodian raids  is  impressive  (see  page  14) ,  and 
it  is  good  to  know  that  a  significant  though 
incalculable,  number  of  young  Americans  now 
serving  In  South  Vietnam  will  have  their  fair 
chance  of  living  to  a  ripe  old  age  as  a  result 
of  these  operations. 

The  political  side  effects  of  the  Cambodian 
raids  are  another  matter.  However,  one  may 
feel  about  the  necessity  for  the  action  there, 
its  divisive  Impact  on  the  American  body 
politic  is  as  much  a  fact  of  life  as  are  the 
obvious  military  pluses  involved  in  limiting 
the  enemy's  ability  to  hurt  our  own  troops 
and  those  of  our  allies. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  side  effects  we 
have  noted  is  the  increasing  tendency  to  sub- 
stitute knee-jerk  reflexes  for  the  rule  of  rea- 
son, to  replace  honest  debate  with  the  parrot- 
ing of  ersatz  slogans.  It  is  impossible,  we  feel, 
to  be  moved  to  sorrow  and  anger  at  the  un- 
necessary and  tragic  deaths  of  the  four  Kent 
State  students  without  betraying  in  any  way 
one's  belief  that  a  Communist-dominated 
Asia  would  be  a  deadly  peril,  not  only  to  the 
United  States,  but  to  free  men  everywhere. 
But  the  polarization  of  our  society  is  making 
it  ever  more  difficult  to  discuss  almost  any 
issue  from  more  than  one  point  of  view. 

A  friend  of  ours  warned  us  years  ago: 
"When  you  walk  down  the  middle  of  the 
road,  you  can  get  hit  from  either  side."  He 
was  right,  and  it  saddens  us  to  have  to  ad- 
mit it.  But  because  he  was  right.  Important 
issues,  on  which  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
color,  creed,  or  political  persuasion,  should 
be  able  to  unite,  get  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

A  case  In  point  is  the  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
cans who  are  known  to  be  either  prisoners  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  or 
who  are  missing  and  believed  to  be  prisoners. 
Only  one  week  before  the  massive  gathering 
on  the  Ellipse  protested  the  Cambodian 
operations  to  the  President,  the  nation,  and 
the  world,  a  much  smaller,  less  vocal,  and  less 
photographed  crowd  gathered  only  a  block 
away  in  Constitution  Hall. 

Families  of  the  war  prisoners  and  of  the 
men  missing  in  action  were  there,  from  all 
parts  of  the  land.  There  were  speeches,  re- 
quests for  help,  calls  to  action,  and  promises 
of  support.  But  media  coverage  was  sparse 
and.  we  suspect,  the  Hanoi  government  was 
much  more  Impressed  and  hardened  in  its 
intransigence  by  what  happened  on  the 
Ellipse  seven  days  later. 

The  Air  Force  Association  and  this  maga- 
zine took  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war  last  fall  when  we  published  in 
our  October  'issue  Lou  Stockstill's  magnifi- 
cent article  portraying  their  plight.  Much 
has  happened  since  in  a  pKssitive  way.  as  Is 
outlined  in  detail  beginning  on  page  32.  But 
what  remains  to  be  done  shows  clearly  in 
the  statistics — thirty-one  men  have  been  re- 
leased (nine  by  Hanoi  and  twenty-two  others 
by  the  Viet  Cong  in  South  Vietnam) :  450  are 
still  In  prison  to  our  certain  knowledge;  and 
1.096  more  still  languish  in  the  shadovry  land 
of  "missing  in  action,"  leaving  behind  women 
who  know  not  whether  they  are  wives  or 
widows. 

There  Is  much  talk  of  human  rights  among 
those  who  protest  the  war.  But  there  also 
is  a  basic  human  right  Involved  in  the  matter 
of  the  war  prisoners.  Any  prisoner,  no  matter 
how  heinous  his  crime — whether  he  Is  Im- 
prisoned for  criminal,  civil,  or  political  rea- 
sons, or  whether  he  is  a  legitimate  prisoner 
of  war — deserves  the  basic  human  rights 
guaranteed  by  domestic  and  International 
law.  In  the  case  of  a  prisoner  of  war.  his  fam- 
ily Is  entitled  by  the  Geneva  Convention  to 
know  where  he  is  held,  and  to  communicate 
with  him. 

The  North  Vietnamese  say  our  men  are  not 
prisoners   of   war   but    war   criminals,    and 
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hence  not  protected  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. That  is  pure  hogwash.  The  Geneva 
Convention  does  not  go  into  the  matter  of 
the  legitimacy  or  Illegitimacy  of  a  war  If 
a  man  Is  in  the  military  service,  is  wearing 
his  country's  uniform,  and  is  captured,  he 
is  a  prisoner  of  war  and  entitled  to  humane 
treatment  under  the  Convention,  which 
North  Vietnam  has  signed. 

Surely  here  is  a  cause  in  which  all  Amer- 
icans can  come  together.  We  can  appreciate 
the  purity  of  motive  vrith  which  more  and 
more  Americans  are  opposing  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  is  their  right  and  their 
privilege.  But  we  can  also  hope  that  the 
protestors,  who  say  they  are  so  concerned 
and  who  say  they  care  so  much,  will  direct 
at  least  a  portion  of  that  concern  and  that 
care  toward  their  own  countrymen  whose 
basic  human  rights  are  being  trodden  upon 
by  the  country  whose  flag  flew  last  month  on 
the  Ellipse. 

If  it  is  all  well  and  good,  when  one 
dlsgrees  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  march  on  Washington  and  "tell 
it  to  Nixon,"  Is  it  not  even  more  pertinent 
and  even  more  constructive  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  American  war  prisoners  and 
"tell  it  to  Hanoi"? 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  GREENHOUSE 
VEGETABLES  ON  HOUSE  RESTAU- 
RANT PARE  FOR  WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE  24,   1970 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
fresh,  delicious  vegetable  produce  from 
the  "Greenhouse  Capital  of  the  Nation" 
will  be  made  available  to  diners  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  Restaurant  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  June  24. 

This  remarkable  center  of  the  green- 
house industry,  located  in  northeast 
Ohio,  has  now  under  cultivation  about 
400  acres  of  land,  with  2.4  million  square 
feet  of  glass,  which  produce  from  75  to 
100  tons  of  fresh  vegetables  per  acre. 

This  Cleveland  area  industry  employs 
over  1,000  workers  with  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  vegetables  worth  over  $15 
million. 

The  vegetables  which  will  be  served  in 
the  fresh  salads  in  the  House  Restaurant 
tomorrow  are  being  provided  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Cleveland  Greenhouse 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  and  the 
sponsorship  of  their  Congressmen,  the 
Honorable  Jackson  Betts,  Michael 
Feichan,  William  Minshall,  Charles 
MosHER,  Louis  Stokes,  and  myself. 

The  members  of  the  Cleveland  Green- 
house Vegetable  Growers  Association  are 
now  cultivating  over  235  acres  of  land 
under  glass.  The  vegetables  which  are 
produced  from  their  hard  labor  are  de- 
monstrative of  the  careful  attention 
given  to  this  immense  greenhouse  fann- 
ing activity  so  close  to  the  center  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  great  urban  areas. 

This  Cleveland  industry  is  primarily  a 
small  business  operation  operating  with- 
out the  benefit  of  any  Federal  crop  sub- 
sidies, loans,  or  insurance. 

The   entire   Greater  Cleveland   com- 
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munity  is  proud  of  the  accomptishmenta 
of  this  indxistry. 

We  know  you  will  enjoy  this  delicious 
salad  from  the  greenhouses  of  portheast 
Ohio. 


A  BILL  TO  DETER  AIRC|IAFT 
HIJACKERS 


acts 


ndt 


anl 
riglit 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENllATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  197) 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  Ince  May 
1.  1961,  there  have  been  85  at  empts  to 
hijack  American  commercial  aircraft. 
Most  regrettably,  66  of  these  attempts 
have  been  successful. 

All  of  us  agree  that  something 
be  done  to  prevent  further 
piracy.  The  question  is  one  ol 
Because  almost  all  of  the 
tempts  involved  the  use  or 
use  of  a  firearm,  some  people 
eluded  that  new  and  more 
controls  are  necessary.  I  do 
that  this  is  the  answer.  Since 
the   hijacked  airliners   began 
fated  Journeys  from  jurisdictio^is 
very  restrictive  firearms  laws, 
seem  that,  as  a  purely  practicjjl 
Government  controls  on  the 
ownership  of  flreanns  have  not 
any     worthwhile     purpose 
stringent  gun  control  statutes 
those  which  require  the  registr 
licensing  of  rifles,  pistols,  and 
are,  in  my  opinion,  a  great 
ranted  infringement  on  the 
abiding  citizens  to  buy  and  own 
Thus,  the  challenge  is  to  enact 
tion  which  will  deter  the  ille^l 
guns  by  would-be  hijackers 
nying  the  law-abiding  citizen 
to  travel  in  interstate  commercb 
unloaded,  properly  cased  flreafm 

I  believe  that  the  bill  which  I 
ducing  today  will  punish  those 
onstrate  a  callous  disregard  foi 
and  safety  of  others  by  hijacking 
state  carriers.  Yet,  at  the  same 
right  of  American  citizens  to  us<^ 
for  self-defense  and  for  legitimate 
ing  purposes  would  be  guaranteed 

Specifically,    my   bill   would 
unlawful  for  any  person,  excep|t 
ized  military,  law  enforcement 
tain  other  specified  personnel 
concealed  firearm  or  destructilve 
while  traveling  aboard  an  in 
mon  carrier.  Violations  would 
able  by  imprisonment  not  to 
years  and/or  a  fine  not  to 
However,  with  certain  excepti(}ns 
ing  to  uncured  mental 
lawful    narcotics   users, 
justice,  and  certain  other 
persons,  the  right  of  law  abidinjg 
to  carry  unloaded,  properly 
arms  in  interstate  commerce 
protected.  The  benefits  under 
tion  would  extend  to  any  perso^ 
age  of  18  years  who  carries 
shotgun  In  interstate  commert^ 
person  over  the  age  of  21 
to   the   interstate   transportation 
handgun,  and  to  any  other 
vlded  that  he  is  accompanied  bj 
who  is  entitled  to  the  protectio  is 
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measure  and  who  is  willing  to  supervise 
the  interstate  carriage  of  a  firearm.  This 
section  Is  subject  to  the  limitation  that 
firearms  transported  aboard  a  common 
carrier  must  be  unloaded,  encased,  and 
deposited  with  an  authorized  agent. 
Moreover,  the  entire  bill  is  qualified  by 
the  further  proviso  that  Federal  laws 
respecting  the  ownership,  possession,  and 
transportation  of  machineguns,  sawed- 
off  shotguns,  certain  other  weapons  and 
destructive  devices  would  not  be  altered. 
A  person  who  meets  the  criteria  estab- 
lished in  my  bill  would  be  permitted  to 
carry  a  firearm  through  States  with 
contrary  laws  relating  to  tlie  licensing 
and  registration  of  firearms  as  long  as 
he  remains  in  interstate  commerce. 
However,  this  immunity  would  not  apply 
to  State  and  local  hunting  laws,  to  laws 
governing  the  carriage  of  concealed 
weaporu,  or  to  restrictions  on  the  owner- 
ship and/ or  possession  of  firearms  by 
local  residents. 

Thus,  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  will  give  the  Federal  Government 
a  valuable  tool  for  deterring  and  punish- 
ing tiiose  who  would  hijack  commercial 
aircraft  and  other  common  carriers, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  protecting  the 
right  of  law  abiding  citizens  to  carry 
firearms  for  legitimate  purposes  in  inter- 
state commerce.  I  believe  that  both  of 
these  considerations  are  important  and 
should  be  incoi-porated  as  amendments 
to  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Accordingly.  I  urge  very 
careful  study  of  the  measure  which  I 
am  now  introducing. 


June  23,  1970 


MR.  ALFRED  V.  "AL"  ATKINSON 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TXNNBSSFB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  with  great  sadness  that  I 
received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Al  Atkinson,  a  legislative  representa- 
tive for  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America. 

Mr.  Atkinson  succumbed  to  a  heart  at- 
tack Saturday  evening  while  preparing 
to  return  to  Washington  from  Cincinimti 
where  he  had  been  attending  the  CWA 
convention  with  his  son,  Alfred.  Jr. 

Mr.  Atkinson  had  served  as  a  CWA  leg- 
islative representative  since  1960  and  It 
was  my  privilege  to  meet  him  soon  after 
coming  to  the  Congress  in  January  of 
1963.  He  was  a  dedicated  trade  unionist 
and  very  proficient  in  his  duties  for  the 
Communications  Workers. 

But  more  than  this  Al  Atkinson  was  a 
very  warm  human  being.  He  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  helping  others,  partic- 
ularly friends  or  aqualntances  who  had 
suffered  some  personal  misfortune  and 
were  in  need.  He  had  a  warm  personality 
and  that  rare  ability  to  give  and  take  kid- 
ding in  a  pleasant  and  inoffensive  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Al  Atkinson  was  an  Indi- 
vidual whom  I  counted  as  a  personal 
friend  and  I  will  miss  him.  My  full  ssrm- 
pathy  is  extended  to  his  widow,  Delphla; 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ann  Carolyn  Win- 
stead,  and  his  son,  Alfred,  Jr. 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES:  COOPERA- 
TIVE ACHIEVEMENT  ENDORSED 
BY  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  a  real  opportunity  to  bring  to 
fruition  a  vital  conservation  project 
which  will  serve  the  whole  public,  now 
and  in  the  future.  We  can  enact  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
to  preserve  a  rare  and  endangered  shore- 
line envlroiunent  along  Lake  Michigan. 

We  have  this  opportunity  now,  after 
11  years  of  effort.  Pour  national  admin- 
istrations have  worked  for  this  goal,  and 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  it  has  the  back- 
ing of  the  cunent  administration.  Gov- 
ernors of  Michigan,  of  both  political  par- 
ties, have  endorsed  the  lakeshore. 

The  Michigan  Legislature,  in  pledging 
to  fully  c(X)perate  with  the  project,  has 
made  a  highly  significant  contribution, 
again  on  a  wholly  bipartisan  basis.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  all  persuasions  are 
working  together  to  save  this  superb 
shoreline  resource.  And,  of  course,  thou- 
sands of  citizens  in  Michigan  and  nation- 
wide have  urged  prompt  enactment. 

It  is  this  kind  of  cooperative  effort, 
built  on  an  overriding  recognition  of  the 
danger  threatening  this  significant  land- 
scape and  the  urgency  for  bringing  it 
under  balanced  protection,  that  gives  me 
confidence  that  the  lakeshore  will  win 
approval  in  this  Congress.  We  have  now 
a  proposal  that  incorporates  the  best 
ideas  from  everyone.  We  have  legislation 
which  enjoys  the  strong,  urgent,  and  bi- 
partisan cosponsorship  and  advocacy  of 
every  Member  of  our  Michigan  delegation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  legislation  has  been  refined 
and  tempered.  Out  of  the  genius  of  the 
legislative  process,  we  have  evolved  an 
approach  that  can  simultaneously  maxi- 
mize two  objectives  not  easily  resolved: 
To  preserve  a  magnificent,  endangered 
landscape  for  all  the  public  for  all  time, 
but  in  doing  so  to  protect  also  the  Inter- 
ests of  local  communities  and  the  rights 
of  established  property  owners.  It  Is  to 
this  achievement  that  we  may  credit  the 
wide  support  the  proposal  now  enjoys  in 
the  local  area.  The  tide  of  lcx;al  opinion 
is  shifting  from  either  opposition  or  in- 
difference to  advocacy  of  the  national 
lakeshore.  For  example,  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Benzie  County,  once  on 
record  In  opposition,  just  a  week  ago  ap- 
proved a  resolution  urging  establishment 
of  the  lakeshore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  encouraging  news, 
another  reflection  of  the  resolution  of 
this  matter  which  has  been  achieved  by 
cooperative  efforts.  When  this  area  is 
added  to  the  national  park  system — as 
I  am  confident  it  will  be  this  year — It  will 
be  a  victory  of  which  we  may  all  be 
proud,  a  victory  to  which  all  have  con- 
tributed and  in  which  all  will  share,  a 
victory  for  the  people  and  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  In 
its  Sunday,  June  21,  edition,  again  ex- 
pressed   Its    editorial   support    for    the 
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Sleeping    Bear    Dunes    National    Lake- 
shore.  I  include  this  excellent,  concise 
editorial  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  21,  1970] 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 

More  than  eleven  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  of  northern  Mich- 
igan were  first  suggested  to  Congress  as  a 
national  lakeshore  proposal.  Since  then. 
Congressional  hearings  have  repeatedly  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  adequately  pre- 
serving this  spectacular  shore.  Compromises 
have  been  made  to  assure  protection  of  pri- 
vate landowners  in  the  vicinity.  Now  the  Ad- 
ministration has  announced  its  support  of 
the  bill  to  establish  this  71,000-acre  park. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  which  are 
perched  on  glacial  moraine  bluffs,  rise  boldly 
460  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  Associated 
with  the  great  white  dunes  are  miles  of 
sandy  beaches.  Inland  lakes,  winding 
streams,  and  wild  forested  hills.  Additional 
lakeshore  acreage  would  include  the  forest- 
covered  Empire  Dunes  several  miles  to  the 
south  and  parts  of  the  Manitou  Islands. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  wild  lake- 
shore  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  scenic 
areas  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  and,  as  the 
Interior  Department  has  stated,  that  it  ranks 
fts  "one  of  the  most  important  remaining 
shoreline  opportunities  in  the  entire  coun- 
try." 

Further  to  postpone  establishment  of  this 
priceless  area  can  only  increase  the  risk  of 
impairment  by  commercial  Interests.  It  is 
time  to  add  this  unique  natural  treasure  to 
the  national  shoreline  system. 


STILES  FARM  FOUNDATION 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  the 
Stiles  Farm  Foundation.  This  3,200-acre 
demonstration  farm,  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  Calvin  A.  Rlnn.  farm  manager, 
and  John  E.  Hutchinson,  director  of  the 
Texas  A.  &  M.  University  extension  serv- 
ice, has  accomplished  untold  good  both 
In  improving  farm  income  and  in  foster- 
ing the  high-quality  production  which 
enables  the  people  of  this  Nation  to 
spend  a  mere  16.5  percent  of  their  Income 
on  food — the  lowest  in  the  history  of 
man.  Since  its  founding  In  1962,  the 
Stiles  Farm  Foundation  has  truly  repre- 
sented the  best  attitudes  and  promoted 
the  finest  techniques  available  In  this 
most  important  Industry,  the  Industry 
upon  which  this  great  Nation  was  built. 

On  June  16,  1970,  the  Stiles  Farm 
Foundation  held  its  eighth  annual  field 
day  at  the  farm,  attended  by  close  to  a 
thousand  surrounding  farmers  and  their 
families.  I  would  like  to  commend  Mr. 
Ethan  C.  Holt,  Mr.  John  Chapln,  Mr.  R. 
J.  Hodges,  Mr.  Luther  Bird,  Mr.  O.  D. 
Butler,  Mr.  T.  D.  Tanksley,  Jr..  and  the 
other  representatives  of  the  farm  for 
their  enlightening  presentation  of  the 
latest  advances  In  farm  research  being 
demonstrated  there.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  Mr.  Rlnn  and  Mr.  Hutchison. 
Mr.  L.  S.  Pope,  Mr.  H.  O.  Kunkle,  and 
Gen.  A.  R.  Luedecke  of  Texas  A.  &  M. 
UrUverslty,  Mr.  Calvin  Janak  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Taylor  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  all  the  businesses  and 


individuals  who  organized  and  presented 
the  program  for  the  day  and  saw  to  It 
that  no  one  returned  home  himgry. 

I  would  like  to  extend  with  them  a 
special  thank  you  to  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Mair, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.C.,  who  took  time 
from  his  busy  schedule  to  deliver  the 
keynote  address.  The  Stiles  Farm  Foun- 
dation considers  it  a  high  honor  to  have 
had  this  distinguished  agricultural  ex- 
pert as  its  guest  for  this  occasion.  Mr. 
Mair's  remarks  are  timely  and  signifi- 
cant, even  though  his  comments  on  "set 
aside"  might  be  controversial.  We  can 
all  agree  that  the  biggest  thing  going  for 
the  American  farmer  is  his  continuing 
efficiency. 


THE  COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 


sentative.  They  are  men  of  great  poten- 
tial whose  qualities  of  leadership, 
determination,  and  courage  may  be 
greatly  needed  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 


FLAG   DAY 
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Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  gradua- 
tion from  any  of  the  U.S.  service  acad- 
emies Is  an  honor  aspired  to  by  many  of 
America's  young  men.  Not  only  do  the 
men  attending  these  academies  receive  a 
fine  scholastic  education  with  a  coUege 
degree,  but  they  also  have  instilled  In 
them  the  discipline  and  training  which 
enables  them  to  be  the  leaders  of  our 
Nation  tomorrow. 

We,  here  in  the  Congress,  can,  to  some 
extent,  help  a  young  man  enter  most  of 
the  academies  by  a  congressional  ap- 
pointment. However,  we  have  no  such 
jurisdiction  over  admittance  and  accept- 
ance to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Acceptance  there  is 
based  solely  upon  the  physical  and  scho- 
lastic abilities  of  the  Individual  candi- 
date. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  I  am  singularly 
proud  of  one  of  my  constituents  from  the 
20th  Congressional  District  In  Peimsyl- 
vanla.  I  salute  Thomas  B.  Rodlno,  who 
graduated  earlier  this  month  as  an  en- 
sign in  the  Coast  Guard  and  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree. 

Ensign  Rodlno  Is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  P.  Rodlno  of  110  Constitution 
Circle  in  Clairton,  Pa.  He  graduated  from 
Clairton  High  School  in  1966  and  im- 
mediately entered  Into  competition  with 
more  than  3,900  other  young  men  across 
the  Nation  to  secure  his  appointment  to 
the  Academy. 

The  Coast  Guard  Academy,  Mr. 
Speaker,  seems  to  be  especially  appealing 
to  young  men  from  the  Clairton  steel 
community.  There  have  been  several  who 
won  their  appointments  on  merit  alone. 
Two  of  them,  I  know,  Ensign  Rodlno 
and  Ensign  William  G.  Pavlik  of  23-D 
Lincoln  Avenue,  Clairton,  marched  In 
the  inaugural  parade  for  President  Nixon 
In  January  1969.  Ensign  Pavlik  graduated 
from  the  Academy  In  June  of  last  year 
and  now  is  on  duty  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  these  two  young 
men  have  brought  pride  to  their  parents, 
but  I  would  like  them  to  know,  too,  they 
have  brought  pride  to  the  city  of  Clairton 
and  to  me,  their  congressional  repre- 
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Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
days  when  there  Is  so  much  disrespect 
for  our  American  fiag  and  so  many  cxjca- 
sions  when  we  have  cause  for  embarrass- 
ment at  the  actions  of  some  elements 
of  our  scxiety.  It  is  always  good  to  be 
reminded  of  the  lofty  principles  which 
our  flag  represents. 

We  were  reminded  very  forcefully  of 
this  in  the  Flag  Day  ceremonies  here 
last  week  and  I  have  recently  read  a  very 
fine  article  which  appeared  in  the  June 
edition  of  the  Elks  magazine.  This  article, 
written  by  Mr.  Frank  Hise,  Grand  Ex- 
alted Ruler  of  the  Elks,  is  entitled  "Fly 
It  Proudly"  and  I  feel  Is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  the  House. 

In  the  same  edition  of  the  Elks  maga- 
zine there  appears  an  article,  also  writ- 
ten by  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  Hise,  en- 
titled "Membership  Requirement  of 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
of  the  United  States  of  America"  which 
is,  I  believe,  worthy  of  our  attention.  This 
is  a  splendid  organization,  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member,  and  I  would 
like  to  include  herein  with  my  remarks 
the  two  articles  to  which  I  make  refer- 
ence. 

The  articles  follow: 
A  Message  C^om  the  Orand  Exalted  Ruler 

This  is  the  month  when  we  pay  honor  and 
respect  to  our  country's  Flag.  Down  through 
history  no  nation  has  achieved  the  greatness 
of  our  own  America  whose  Flag  has  flown 
proudly  and  grandly  these  many  years  as  a 
symbol  of  a  free  people. 

Even  though  we  are  going  through  a  period 
of  great  change,  a  period  of  turmoil  and  in- 
ternal strife  we  are  stUl  a  great  nation  and. 
Ood  willing,  shall  continue  to  be  for  many 
years  to  come. 

There  are  those  few  In  our  United  States 
who  claim  that  our  Flag  is  the  symbol  of  op- 
pression, that  It  Is  no  longer  the  symbol  of 
our  people.  Nothing  could  l>e  further  from 
the  truth.  It  is  the  same  Flag  that  has  car- 
ried us  through  periods  of  war  and  depres- 
sion, the  same  symbol  that  guarantees  us 
our  rights  under  our  Constitution,  the  same 
symbol  that  supports  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  rights  of  the  individual  to  seek  his  own 
destiny.  It  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
price  that  we  have  paid  for  freedom  and  the 
prosperity  that  we  enjoy  today. 

Let  every  Elk  and  every  Elks  lodge  display 
Old  Glory  on  our  national  holidays  over  our 
lodges,  our  homes  and  our  businesses.  Let  us 
make  our  Flag  Day  ceremony,  established  in 
1911,  not  simply  a  gesture  on  this  one  day 
but  a  reminder  of  our  duty  throughout  the 
year. 

There  are  too  few  of  us  speaking  out  In 
defense  of  our  country  and  if  our  Anterican 
heritage  Is  to  be  preserved  we  must  be  in- 
volved In  its  preservation.  We  are  not  op- 
posed to  change,  but  the  change  must  come 
In  an  orderly  manner  based  on  common 
sense  with  emphasis  upon  the  rights  of  the 
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IndlvtduaU  to  th«  point  where  th^y  do  not 
conflict  wltto  the  right*  of  others 

It  Is  vitally  Important  that  we 
the  thinking  of  this  very 
eratlon  of  young  people.  It  would 
mistake  to  condemn  a  whole 
cause  of  the  militant  minority.  We 
young  people  to  express  themselv 
of  them  are  sincere  and  bold  deep 
convictions.  From  our  Order's 
can  be  confldent  that  our  young 
come  forth  with  new  Ideals,  with 
concepts,  proving  themselves  bet 
csuis  for  having  l>een  subjected  to 
sures  at  this  point  In  time 

Common  sense  and  love  of  coi  i 
prevail.  There  are  no  hopeless  sit 
day's  problems  result  In  large 
apathy  on  our  part.  We  must  carrj 
sage  of  love  and  respect  for  our 
all  citizens.  We  must  take  a  closer 
in  our  government.  We  must 
selves  to  the  teaching  of  our  young 
working   with   them   for   a   better 
Fly  our  Flag  and  be  proud  of  It 
Elks — proud  Americans. 
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Uniteo  States  of  America 

The    Order    of    Elks    Is    Increas^gly 
cerned  over  the  failure  of  public 
all   levels,   and   and  even  some  o: 
members,  to  recognize  that  the  Flrpt 
ment    to    the    Constitution    of 
States  of  America  guarantees  the 
our    Country    the   right    of 
sembly. 

In   1968  at  the  Centennial 
New  York  City,  the  Benevolent  i 
tlve  Order  of  Elks  overwhelmingly 
a  proposal  to  change  Its  membership 
flcations  by  eliminating  the  word 
the  more  than  2500  delegates,  on 
voted  In  favor  of  this  Constitutlorial 
Those  who  made  the  decision.  af|er 
represented  the  more  than  2000 
Lodges.  No  small  group  settled  thi 
obviously,  no  one  section  of  the 
dominant  In  the  rejection. 

Within  Elkdom  itself,  there  are 
members  who  conscientiously  bel 
change  would  t>e  desirable.  There 
rare  Instances  when  members.  skik-Ung 
obligation  as  Elks  not  to  use  their 
ship    for    business   or   commercial 
have  shamefully  expressed  views 
ject    intended    only    to   enhance 
political  fortunes. 

The  fact  Is  that  most  of  the 
change  in  this  membership  qua 
coming  In  tiresome  frequency  not 
In  the  Elks  but  from  outsiders 
believe  that  we,  as  Individuals, 
do  not  have  a  legal  i-lght  of 
Ing    those    with    whom    we 
choose  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  me 
the  Elks  Is  a  personal  social  prlv 
not  be  purchased  on  the  market: 
property    right;    nor    does    It    In^ol 
dvll  rights  as  voting,  education 
employment.  The  Elks  Is  not  a 
veyancc  that  anybody  can  hop 
has   to   be   proposed — Invited — to 
member ! 

For  23  consecutive  years,  the  Orkler 
has  enjoyed  an  annual  membership 
and  the  total  has  now  exceeded 
and  a  half  mark.  This  in  Itself  in 
our  fraternity  has  a  meritorious 
format  which  attracts  American 
to  our  fellowship. 

The  crux  of  the  entire  matter 
ship  qualifications  can  be  summarized 
single  word,  freedom — speclflcallj 
dom  of  a  man  to  associate  wltti 
pleases,  where  he  pleases,  when 
the  right,  In  simplest  form,  to 
Constitutional  guarantee  of 
sembly.  This  right  of  private 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Interwoven     throughout    the    entire    social 
framework  of  our  land. 

The  right  of  private  oganlzatlons  such  as 
the  Elks,  and  most  of  the  other  fraternal 
orders,  to  set  their  own  membership  rules 
has  been  afllrmed  by  the  U-S.  Supreme 
Court.  Justice  Harlan  said  in  "Civil  Rights 
Cases'   (1883)    109  U.S.  3: 

.  .  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with 
social,  as  distinguished  from  technically 
legal  rights  of  individuals.  No  government 
ever  has  brought,  or  ever  can  bring,  its  peo- 
ple Into  social  intercourse  against  their 
wishes  ...  no  legal  right  of  a  citizen  is 
violated  by  the  refusal  of  others  to  maintain 
merely  social  relations  with  him,  even  upon 
the  grounds  of  race." 

This  landmark  case  emphasizes  that  there 
Is  a  vast  difference  between  "civil"  rights 
and  "personal"  or  "private"  rights,  In  spite 
of  the  attempts  these  days  to  confuse  the 
two. 

In  Bell  V.  Maryland  (1964)  378  U.S.  226, 
Justice  Goldberg  held  that 

".  .  .  It  is  the  Constitutional  right  of 
every  person  to  close  hla  home  or  cUib  to 
any  person  or  to  choose  his  social  intimates 
and  business  partners  solely  on  the  basis  of 
personal  prejudices,  including  race.  These 
and  other  rights  pertaining  to  private  as- 
sociation are  themselves  constitutionally 
protected  liberties." 

There  are  other  Important  court  decisions 
jjertalning  to  this  and  to  related  subjects. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  U.S.  v.  Crulkshank, 
92  US.  542  and  Evans  v.  Newton  (1966)  383 
US.  296. 

In  applying  and  exercising  this  right  of 
freedom  to  choose  one's  associates,  various 
organizations  In  our  society  set  up  member- 
ship qualifications  or  rules  to  Join  or  as- 
sociate. There  Is  nothing  Illegal  or  even  ob- 
jectionable In  this.  There  appear  to  be  rules 
for  Joining  or  belonging  to  almost  every- 
thing that  Is  organized^-even  to  becoming 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  Order  of  Elks  has  membership  rules 
or  requirements  for  those  accepted  to  associ- 
ate with  It.  There  Is  nothing  unconstitu- 
tional, unusual,  or  un-American  In  this. 

The  rules  of  the  Order  require  that  mem- 
bers be  citizens,  adults,  and  male;  of  sound 
mind  and  body:  and  of  good  character.  No  of- 
fense is  Intended  toward  noncltlzens,  minors, 
women,  or  the  unfortunate  who  are  not  of 
sound  mind,  body,  or  character. 

When  the  Elks  require  belief  In  God,  no 
quarrel  is  made  with  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve. When  the  founders  of  our  Order  pre- 
ferred to  associate  with  members  of  their  own 
race,  their  intent  was  not  to  condemn  nor 
downgrade  persons  of  other  races.  There  U 
no  Intent  by  today's  membership  to  con- 
demn or  downgrade  other  races  when  It  votes 
to  uphold  the  existing  requirements. 

When  Elks  choose  not  to  associate  with 
Communists  or  subversives,  they  are  exer- 
cising the  right  of  free  men  to  associate  with 
whom  they  please. 

The  Elks  are  doing  with  regard  to  adher- 
ence to  selective  membership  rules  exactly 
what  many  other  good  and  patriotic  orga- 
nizations. Including  military,  church,  union, 
and  racial  groups,  are  also  doing — and  have 
a  perfect  right  to  do!  The  right  of  free  choice 
of  association  is  an  Important  part  of  otir 
American  heritage.  We  seek  to  preserve  and 
protect  this  right  for  everyone  and  ask  only 
that  others  re^>ect  and  honor  that  right  for 
our  fraternity. 

Despite  the  basic  Issue  Involved,  there  have 
been  attempts  to  strip  lawful  rights  from 
fraternal  orders  by  denying  beverage  licenses, 
the  use  of  public  buildings,  and  other  privi- 
leges. Forgotten,  or  purposely  Ignored,  In  this 
Ill-founded  approach  la  the  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  the  riks  pay  their  Just  share  of  taxes 
In  order  to  provide  for  and  benefit  from  pub- 
lic facilities  available  to  all.  The  exercise  of 
the  right  of  free  men  to  choose  their  assocl- 
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ates  is  no  legal  reason  to  deny  any  organiza- 
tion the  rights  granted  to  other  citizens  or 
organizations.  There  are  a  number  of  cases 
In  point  which  have  been  decided  by  the 
courts. 

We  refer  particularly  to  the  cases  of  Herbert 
A.  Jones  V.  Richland  (Washington)  School 
District  No.  411,  Superior  Court  case  for  Ben- 
ton County.  Cause  No.  21803;  Civil  Liberties 
Union  of  Southern  California  v.  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  Los  Angeles.  359  Pac.  2d  45:  and 
Danskln  v.  San  Diego  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict. 171  Pac.  2d  885. 

Within  the  limits  of  Elkdom 's  means  and 
talents  the  Order  has  always  stood  ready  to 
help  any  human  being  In  need.  The  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  has  a 
long  history  of  aid  to  those  In  need,  without 
regard  to  the  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin  of  the  recipients. 

Throughout  the  land.  Elks  aid  crippled 
children;  support  Scouting,  Little  League, 
camping,  and  other  youth  activities;  build 
playgrounds  and  hospitals;  provide  therapy 
for  cerebral  palsied  and  other  physically 
handicapped  children;  bring  comfort  and  aid 
to  maimed  and  wounded  veterans  in  hos- 
pitals: provide  funds  for  needed  medical  re- 
search: and  grant  many  thousands  of  dollars 
In  scholarshlpis  and  other  assistance  to  de- 
serving young  people. 

In  their  philanthropic  work,  the  Elks 
through  their  subordinate  Lodges,  and  not 
Including  the  huge  sums  distributed  by  the 
Elks  National  Foundation,  expend  nearly  nine 
million  dollars  annually;  and  again  we  say 
that  this  Is  done  completely  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin.  And 
we  will  continue  to  do  so! 

The  Order  of  Elks  has  vigorously  supportpd 
our  government.  Its  laws,  and  principles.  We 
strongly  resent  slurs  cast  upon  our  Order 
or  references  to  our  membership  qualifica- 
tions as  being  un-AmerlcsLn.  Our  patriotic 
record  is  beyond  reproach  and  might  well  be 
emulated  by  some  of  those  now  criticizing 
our  Order  because  we  continue  to  believe  In 
our  Constitutional  right  of  freedom  to  choose 
our  associates  as  one  of  the  Important  prin- 
ciples underlying  our  American  heritage. 

The  Order  of  Elks  makes  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  American  way  of  life.  The 
reason  for  the  long  history  of  success  of  our 
fraternal  Order  lies  In  the  fact  that  we  prac- 
tice and  live  by  our  Charitable  and  patriotic 
principles.  The  existence  of  our  Order  has 
never  adversely  affected  the  livelihood  or 
ability  of  a  nonmember  to  strive  for  and 
reach  whatever  goal  he  or  she  may  seek — 
whether  It  be  educational,  moral,  spiritual, 
or  economic. 

The  Elks  are  a  strong  force  for  good  In 
hundreds  of  communities  throughout  our 
Nation.  We  will  continue  to  support  our 
government,  aid  law  enforcement,  and  carry 
out  our  charitable  and  youth  activities  as 
we  have  in  the  past  with  increasing  strength 
and  vigor. 

In  return,  we  demand  the  right  to  work 
out  our  destiny  without  outside  Interference. 

The  Elks  alone  will  make  the  decision  on 
nroposals  to  change  our  membership  rules. 
We  will  not  be  pressured  or  coerced  by  civil 
or  human  rights  groups,  politicians  or  po- 
litical opportunists,  racists,  troublemakers, 
or  do-gooders  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Order. 

This  statement  is  made  to  clarify  our  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  our  "white"  membership 
qualification.  It  Is  made  for  the  Information 
of  all  our  members  so  that  they  will  not  be 
misled  by  those  who  challenge  It.  As  long  as 
no  one  outside  our  membership  Is  legally  In- 
jured, our  membership  rules  are  the  business 
of  the  Elks,  and  it  Is  the  business  of  no  on* 
else  how  we  choose  to  pick  our  fraternal 
associates. 

As  Grand  Exalted  Ruler,  I  am  committed 
to  uphold  the  decision  of  the  Grand  Lodgs 
and  the  laws  of  our  Order,  and  this  I  do. 
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June  23,  1970 

OUR  OWN  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MA8SACHOSK7T8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  friends 
have  brought  to  my  attention  an  excel- 
lent composition,  "Our  Own  United 
States."  by  Esther  Oilman  Moore,  the 
gracious,  talented  wife  of  a  dedicated 
leader  of  the  Massachusetts  bar,  an  out- 
standing judge  and  great  American,  my 
able,  distinguished  friend,  the  Honorable 
M.  Alan  Moore  of  Gardner.  Mass. 

These  sparkling  lyrics  were  composed 
by  Mrs.  Moore  to  signify  her  patriotic 
spirit,  not  to  take  Uie  place  of  any  na- 
tional hymn  or  song,  but  to  supplement 
the  list  of  patriotic  songs. 

In  making  this  Inspiring,  creative  work 
available  to  the  country,  it  was  her  hope 
that  this  would  be  another  vehicle  by 
which  the  American  people  could  sing 
about  our  wonderful  country,  that  is 
composed  of  50  States,  united  together, 
comprising  every  race,  class,  and  creed. 
with  freedom,  liberty,  and  Justice  for  all. 

This  8(Hig  was  sung  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Memorial  Day  exercises  in  all 
the  Gardner.  Mass..  public  schools  on 
Friday.  May  22,  and  again  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Gardner  on 
Memorial  Day  Sunday. 

Since  July  4.  Independence  Day,  is 
coming  soMi,  I  have  been  asked  to  pre- 
sent this  very  thrilling  song  to  the  Con- 
gress, as  a  contribution  from  the  Third 
District  of  Massachusetts,  that  I  am  so 
honored  to  represent  here  in  the  House, 
and  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  include 
this  song  in  the  Congbessional  Rkcosd, 
so  that  it  can  be  circulated  throughout 
the  country  to  thrill  and  inspire  the 
American  people,  young  and  old  sdlke, 
as  it  has  done  In  the  composer's  home 
city. 

This  very  beautiful,  impressive  compo- 
sition has  a  distinctive  spiritual  tone, 
and  will  be  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  America  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  patriotic,  musical  Uterature  of  the 
NaUcm. 

I  am  proud  to  send  Mrs.  Moore,  and 
her  distingui^ed  husband  and  family, 
my  heartiest  congratulations  upon  this 
fine,  new  song,  which  I  know  will  be 
deeply  appreciated  and  sung  wherever 
it  is  known.  TIm  song  follows: 
Ottr  Own  Unttko  Statks 
(By  Esther  GUman  Moore) 
America — the  country  filled  with  folk  from 

every  land. 
They  came  to  find  a  freedom  everyone  could 

understand. 
Where   man   could   work   and   prosper   and 

could  give  a  helping  hand — 
Our  own  United  States. 

Chorus: 

Land  of  fifty  states  together 
Land   of  every   race  together 
Land  of  liberty  forever — 
Our  own  United  States. 
We  pray  for  God  to  guide  us  so  we  all  may 

live  In  peace. 
For  better  understanding,  and  for  good  will 

to  increase. 
And  may  our  love  for  freedom  and  our  cour- 
age never  cease 
For  our  United  States. 
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Chorus: 

Land  o€  fifty  states  together 
Land  of  every  race  together 
Land  of  liberty  forever — 
Our  own  United  States. 

(To  be  sung  to  the  music  of  "Jotm  Brown's 
Body,"  or  "Glory,  Glory  Hallelujah." 


COMMONSENSE  AND  THE  BILL 
OP  RIGHTS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  nxxNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
written  by  the  son  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents is  so  full  of  sound  common- 
sense  that  I  want  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  writer  is  understandably 
disturbed  by  the  manner  In  which  irre- 
sp(»isible  members  of  society  are  abusing 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  attempting  to 
imdermine  our  Judicial  system. 

The  letter  follows : 

This  is  my  first  experience  In  writing  to 
a  Congressoian.  As  I  think  about  this  now, 
I  feel  a  certain  sense  of  dereliction  in  never 
having  done  so  before.  Tou,  as  my  elected 
representative,  certainly  have  a  need  to 
know  how  I  feel  about  certain  issues  per- 
taining to  government. 

In  retrospect,  I  must  accuse  myself  of 
being  a  "lethargic  American."  Recent  events 
have  Indicated  to  me,  however,  that  if  I 
continue  In  this  lethargy,  I  will  awake  one 
day  to  find  my  country  either  In  anarchy 
or  In  the  hands  of  a  governmental  system 
entirely  alien  to  our  present  one.  Neither  of 
these  alternatives  Is  palatable  to  me. 

The  trial  of  the  so-caUed  "Chicago  7"  has 
been  the  catalyst  to  break  the  lethargy  re- 
ferred to  above.  I  view  the  almost  unbeliev- 
able actions  of  these  defendants  and  their 
lawyers  during  the  trial  as  a  deUberate  and 
calculated  attempt  to  break  down  the  ju- 
dicial system  in  this  country.  Every  fibre 
of  the  way  of  life  we  have  learned  to  cherish 
is  threatened  in  like  manner — authority  in 
every  form  Is  being  attacked  by  the  "New 
Left";  our  moral  codes  are  being  undermined 
by  a  seemingly  endless  profusion  of  filth 
which  is  purveyed,  unchecked,  throughout 
the  cotmtry;  our  once  proud  colleges  and 
universities  have  become  easy  prey  for  the 
harasslve  and  disruptive  antics  of  radicals; 
the  majority  of  the  news  media  is  controlled 
by  people  who.  while  decrying  "repression." 
are  guilty  of  a  news  bias  which  is  blatantly 
repressive  in  Its  own  right. 

In  short.  Mr.  Congressman.  I  fear  for  my 
country.  And  my  greatest  fear  is  that  we 
don't  seem  to  be  doing  anything  about  these 
threats.  How,  for  example,  can  a  person  such 
as  this  William  Kunstler  be  allowed  to  go 
about  the  country  preaching  sedition  and 
fomenting  riots  which  take  a  heavy  toll  in 
personal  injuries  and  property  damage?  We 
can  anticipate  that  any  "repression"  of  Mr. 
Kunstler's  activities  will  be  viewed  In  the 
press  as  a  violation  of  his  civil  rights.  But. 
what  of  my  civil  rights?  What  of  the  civil 
rights  of  millions  of  citizens  who  find  Mr. 
Kunstler's    activities    downright    rebellious? 

The  convicted  defendants  In  the  Chicago 
trial  are  now  free  on  ball.  They  have  been 
admonished  against  any  misbehavior.  How 
many  Inflammatory  speeches  will  It  take,  how 
many  more  riots  must  the  nation's  taxpayers 
endure  (and  Pay  for)  before  we  recognise 
this  activity  for  what  It  is — Insurrec- 
tion— and  then  deal  with  It  accordingly? 

I,  for  one,  am  getting  fed  up  with  protect- 
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Ing  the  civil  rights  of  people  who  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  my  government  I  l)elleve  It 
high  time  we  interjected  some  of  our  God- 
given  faculty  for  oommon  sense  into  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Freedom  of  ^>eech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  rights  to  assemble  and  peti- 
tion, etc..  imply  a  Terponsible  citizenry. 
Messrs.  KunsUer.  Hoffman,  Delllnger.  Hay- 
den,  et  al  have  shown  themselves  to  be  high- 
ly trresponsible.  They  make  a  mockery  of 
the  Bills  of  Rights  as  they  spew  out  their 
invecUve  into  the  ever-present  TV  camera. 
How  much  longer  must  the  American  public 
put  up  with  this? 

America  has  many  Ills  and  you  ]>eopIe  in 
the  Congress  have  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility In  these  trying  times.  There  are  many 
issues — the  Viet  Nam  situation,  equality  for 
Negroes,  pollution,  etc.  I  submit  that  one 
issue  overrides  them  all — civil  disobedience. 
Unless  we  have  a  sane  and  responsible  ap- 
proach to  dissent,  we  stand  the  chance  of 
losing  our  America. 

I  consider  myself  to  be  an  average  citizen, 
a  part  of  the  middle  America  which  the 
"liberal"  press  chooses  to  ignore.  I  don't  pre- 
sume to  speak  for  all  of  middle  Amnlea  but 
I'll  wager  my  feriings  on  this  subject  are 
representative  of  the  majority  of  Americans. 
The  last  time  I  looked,  our  system  of  govern- 
ment was  stUl  aimed  at  the  common  good. 
None  of  jus  can  afford  to  lose  sight  of  this 
prec^t. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  letter. 
Yours  truly. 


THE  CIVIL  AIR  PATROL 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP    ITKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  com- 
mander of  the  congressional  squadron  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  I  would  like  to  make 
known  to  the  Members  the  great  work  of 
this  fine  body  of  dedicated  volunteers. 
The  National  Commander.  Brig.  Gen. 
Richard  N.  Ellis,  has  just  released  the 
nnniiftl  report  for  1969.  which  records  the 
services  rendered  by  tbe  fine  men  and 
women  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  demonstrate  dramati- 
cally the  extent  to  which  this  all  ln«»r- 
tant  orgsmization  is  providing  essential 
humanitarian  services  for  our  Nation 
and  all  of  the  50  States. 

During  1969  these  dedicated  men  and 
women  broke  ail  existing  records.  They 
flew  over  27,626  hours  in  search  and 
rescue  missions,  maintaining  an  average 
of  three  aircraft  in  air  every  hour  of 
every  day.  The  CivU  Air  Patrol  came  to 
the  aid  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies in  more  than  16  States  which  were 
in  need  of  aid  due  to  hurricanes,  floods, 
blizzards,  and  tornadoes.  More  than  70 
percent  of  all  flying  hours  in  support  of 
the  national  search  and  rescue  mission 
were  flown  by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  This 
great  effort  resulted  In  the  saving  of  38 
human  Uves,  the  location  of  136  objec- 
tives. 149  evacuations  were  accomplished, 
and  1,529  other  persons  In  distress  were 
assisted.  The  31.828  cadets  and  the  31.772 
sailors  have  worked  very  hard  to  in- 
crease their  operations  so  that  since  1966 
they  have  raised  tiielr  number  of  mis- 
sions, sorties,  and  hours  flown  by  60  per- 
cent. This  increase  has  enabled  the  Civil 
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Air  Patrol  to  provide  such 
3.963  man-days.  224  aircraft.  1 
munications  sets,  and  595  vehld 
national  disasters  as  Hurrlcan^ 
By  the  end  of  1969  there  were 
censed   Civil   Air  Patrol   radio 
and  5,446  aircraft  to  assist  thf 
efforts  of  the  hard-working 
of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

It  is  impossible  to  measme 
to  which  this  organization  of 
humanitarians  has  aided  this 
terms  of  human  lives  saved 
and  anxities  relieved.  I  think  I 
all  of  my  colleagues  when  I 
wholehearted  appreciation  for 
did  and  invaluable  service 
this  Nation  by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  CHARLIE  Mc  CARTHY 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL) 


OP    >CI5SOUU 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN1  ATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  23,  19'i 


Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  thei  e 
speculation   that   Vice  President 
Agnew  speaks  only  with  prior 
from    President    Nixon.    Many 
contend    that   Spiro    Acnew 
mouth  and  Richard  Nixon's  v 
out — much  like  the  act  of  Edgfr 
and  Charlie  McCarthy.  At  lea^ 
very  responsible  newspaper — i 
the    eastern    establishment — |ias 
gested  that  this  is  indeed 
therefore,  commend  the  foUo\^ing 
cle  from   the   St.  Louis   Post 
which  appeared  on  June  21 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
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vice  President  Agnew 's  latest 
curious  one  indeed.  Immediately 
lug  a  speech  In  which  he  took  a 
tone  than  he  has  been  accustomi 
Mr.  Agnew  In  a  towering  rage 
the  head  of  Joeeph  Rhodes  Jr.,  t 
graduate  student  appointed  last 
President  Nixon  as  a  member  of 
ton  commission  to  Investigate 
rest.  What  was  it  all  about? 

The    Vice    President    was 
statement   of  Mr.   Rhodes,  in  an 
which  he  said  showed  Immaturity 
Judgment.  Mr.  Rhodes's  offense 
gest   that   one   thing  to  be 
the  Scranton  commission   was  w 
tremlst  attitudes  In  government 
tributed  to  campus  violence; 
cited  President  Nixon's  famous  w 
"campus  bums." 

Mr.   Rhodes   did   not   say   that 
dent's  phrase  or  any  of  Mr.  Agnev ' 
had   Incited   campus   violence:    h( 
commission  ought  to  Investigate 
as  other  aspects  of  the  problem, 
right,  and  we  are  glad  he  Is 
guns.  If  the  Scranton  commission 
mand   any   respect   It   must  enjoj 
freedom    to   dig    Into   all    facets 
unrest.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
government  attitudes  toward 
be  granted  a  special  Immunity. 

Because  Mr.  Agnew  rarely  s] 
White  House  authorization  the 
ability    Is   that   here   as   in   other 
he   was   being   used   to  express 
views   and   not   only   his   own 
that    the    President    was    outrage^ 
Rhodes's  Interview  and  hoped  to 
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to  resign.  Fortunately  Mr.  Rhodes  seems  to 
be  a  man  of  some  mettle.  If  Mr.  Nixon  wants 
him  off  the  Scranton  commission  he  will 
have  to  Are  him,  and  that  Is  as  It  should  be. 


June  23,  1970 


BARGE    MIXING    RULES 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  consider  the  matter  of  degree 
to  which  barges  will  be  allowed  to  mix 
exempt  and  nonexempt  commodities  in 
tows  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  quite  surprised  at  the  de- 
sire of  many  individuals  to  maintain  the 
nonregulated.  nonpublished  rates.  I  re- 
cently read  an  article  in  the  New  York 
City  Journal  of  Commerce  which  ex- 
presses this  problem  very  well,  and  I 
hope  the  Members  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it  before  voting  on  this 
bill.  I  am  therefore  inserting  the  editorial 
of  Friday.  May  22,  1970,  which  is  en- 
titled "Secrecy  in  Ratemaking,"  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks : 

Secrecy   in   Ratemaking 

Certain  relationships  are  well-recognized 
by  our  society  as  being  confidential:  those 
between  doctor  and  patient,  lawyer  and  cli- 
ent, priest  and  parishioner  and  even  (up  to 
a  point)  between  newsman  and  his  sources. 
But  there  has  developed  a  counter-trend  in 
recent  years. 

More  and  more  Is  l>eing  heard  of  late  of 
what  is  described  as  "the  public's  right  to 
know."  Prom  this,  expressions  like  truth  In 
lending  and  truth  in  packaging  have  devel- 
oped and  gained  legislative  status.  Tlie  gov- 
ernment has  not  been  spared  entirely.  A  lot 
of  questions  are  t>elng  raised  concerning  the 
difference  between  what  it  says  it  Is  doing 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  what  some  people  feel 
It  seems  to  be  doing.  But  for  the  most  part 
It  is  private  Industry  and  commerce  that  is 
l}elng  asked  to  bare  its  secrets,  sometimes 
with  one  result,  sometimes  with  another. 

One  Uttle-publlclzed  sector  In  which  this 
is  l)ecc«nlng  a  factor  Is  In  the  field  of  what 
is  known  as  "exempt  barging",  which  Is  to 
say  in  the  negotiation  of  freight  rates  gov- 
erning barge  movements  of  dry  bulk  com- 
modities which  are  treated  as  exempt  from 
regulation.  In  this  field  the  normal  roles  are 
reversed.  The  carriers  selling  the  service  are 
willing  to  have  the  rates  made  public:  the 
shippers  buying  these  services  don't  much 
like  the  Idea.  Which  raises  a  problem. 

The  problem  extends  back  to  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1940,  which  granted  certain 
exemptions  from  economic  regulation  to  wa- 
ter interstate  carriers  (Just  then  being  taken 
into  ICC's  fold)  but  not  to  railroads.  The 
theory  was  that  water  carrier  rates  were  so 
low  they  did  not  compete  with  rail  rates; 
therefore,  there  was  no  point  to  bringing 
them  under  regulation. 

The  argument  was  probably  valid  at  the 
time,  and  It  was  probably  for  that  reason 
that  the  barge  lines  were  allowed  to  Ignore 
another  section  of  the  law  prohibiting  them 
from  "mixing"  movements  of  regulated  and 
unregulated  commodities  In  a  single  tow. 
But  during  the  middle  1950s  the  barge  car- 
riers hit  on  some  Improvements  that 
changed  the  picture.  These  made  possible 
larger  towboats.  bigger  barge  fleets  and 
lower  unit  costs.  They  also  brought  barge 
lines  Into  sharper  competition  with  the  rail- 
roads. In  consequence,  ICC  decided  to  Invoke 
the  "mixing  rule"  and  to  deny,  after  a  speci- 


fied cutoff  date,  the  barge  carriers  the  right 
to  mix  regulated  commodities  (steel,  paper, 
sugar,  etc.)  In  the  same  tow  with  such  un- 
regulated dry  bulk  commodities  as  coal, 
grain,  salt  and  the  like. 

After  a  lengthy  court  detour  the  issue 
went  to  Congress.  It  has  been  there  since 
1967.  In  the  interim  a  group  of  legislators 
headed  by  Rep.  Samuel  P.  Prledel  has  pro- 
duced a  compromise  measure  under  which 
barge  lines  would  ( 1 )  be  allowed  to  get  out 
from  under  the  "no-mixing  rule"  but  would 
(2)  be  compelled  to  publish  their  negotiated 
rates.  This  would  not  give  the  rails  all  they 
have  been  seeking,  but  it  would  enable  them 
to  know  what  their  competition  is  doing  and 
thereby  satisfy  one  of  their  chief  complaints. 

While  neither  carrier  group  is  especially 
pleased  with  this  solution,  neither  has  much 
cause  for  displeasure,  either.  But  mysteri- 
ously enough,  the  measure  is  making  very 
little  headway. 

Peter  Panchl,  president  of  Federal  Barge 
Lines,  quoted  a  leading  memt>er  of  the  House 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  last  week 
as  saying  the  bill  had  "no  chance  In  Its 
present  form"  though  it  was  one  of  the 
cleanest  pieces  of  legislation  he  had  seen 
in  years. 

The  reason  seems  to  be  that  some  large 
shippers  are  unhappy  about  the  measure. 
Even  though  they  ship  large  volumes  of  the 
commodities  involved  by  rail  and  at  pub- 
lished rates,  they  rather  cherish  their  pres- 
ent right  to  negotiate  secretly  the  rates  gov- 
erning that  portion  of  their  traffic  that  goes 
by  barge  and  free  of  regulation. 

We  cannot  begrudge  anyone  the  tempta- 
tion to  keep  a  tight  grip  on  something  that 
seems  advantageous  to  him  now  and  to  re- 
sist any  legislative  efforts  to  pry  his  fingers 
loose.  But  In  this  case  It  Is  not  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  surrendering  an  advantage  for  a  dis- 
advantage. If  the  mixing  rule  is  finally  ap- 
plied to  the  Inland  waterways,  barge  oper- 
ations will  suffer.  Some  of  today's  big  tows 
will  have  to  be  fragmented.  Others  will  re- 
quire longer  to  accumulate.  The  result  is 
that  some  proportion  of  the  technological 
advances  made  by  the  barge  industry  will  be 
lost  and  that  rates  will  go  up  In  consequence. 

As  against  this,  how  important  is  the  ele- 
ment of  secrecy  In  the  making  of  unregu- 
lated dry  bulk  rates?  Perhaps  the  answer 
was  given  by  the  l&th  Century  English  poet, 
George  Crabbe,  who  remarked:  "Secrete  with 
girls,  like  loaded  guns  with  boys/  Are  never 
valued  tin  they  make  a  noise." 


WMIX  SALUTES  THE  POUCE 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
saw  a  bumper  sticker  on  a  car  that  read : 

If  you  have  an  emergency  and  do  not  want 
to  call  the  police,  try  calling  a  hippie. 

I  think  this  portrays  how  essential  and 
dedicated  police  are  to  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order  in  a  society  necessarily 
governed  by  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  tell  you 
that  Mr.  John  R.  Mitchell,  president  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Radio  k  Television 
Co.,  whose  call  letters  are  WMIX  in 
Moimt  Vernon,  HI.,  has  launched  a  pub- 
lic service  campaign  to  rally  support  be- 
hind our  dedicated  police  ofiQcers.  Every 
hour  on  the  hour,  WMIX  is  broadcasting 
a   30-second   promotional   support   an- 
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nouncement  similar  to  the  one  I  am  hav- 
ing printed  in  the  Recoro  as  follows: 
WMIX  salutes  the  police  officers  of  Amer- 
ica. These  respectable  men  deserve  and  com- 
mand the  respect  of  each  one  They  are  men 
of  integrity,  honor  and  responsibility.  Our 
very  protection  rests  on  their  strong  shoul- 
ders, their  courage,  their  ability,  their  fear- 
lessness, their  devotion  to  duty.  Tour  police 
cflUcer — a  stalwart  man  of  uncommon  valor! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all  of  us  can  have 
greater  respect  smd  support  for  the  peo- 
ple who  are  "watching  out  for  all  of  us." 


CRISIS  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
most  distinguished  constituents,  the  Hon- 
orable Roger  A.  Freeman,  formerly  with 
the  Hoover  Institution  on  War.  Revolu- 
tion, and  Peace  at  Stanford  University, 
and  now  a  special  assistant  to  President 
Nixon,  recently  delivered  in  address  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Research  Council  in  Seattle. 
Wash.  Mr.  Freeman's  speech  on  the 
"Crisis  in  American  Education"  contains 
a  timely  and  most  important  message 
which  I  heartily  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  am.  therefore, 
submitting  Mr.  Freeman's  remarks  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record: 

Crisis  in  American  Edttcation 
(By  Roger  A.  Freeman) 

I  cannot  adequately  tell  you  how  tliriUed 
I  was  when  I  received  your  Invitation  to  serve 
as  your  speaker  at  this  luncheon.  I  left  the 
State  of  Washington  nearly  fifteen  years  ago 
and  thought  that  I  had  long  been  forgotten 
here.  While  David  Swenson's  letter  was  stlU 
on  my  desk,  bathing  my  face  in  Its  reflected 
glow,  I  began  getting  telephone  calls  from 
Herb  Miller.  Ben  Ehrllchman  and  others, 
urging  me  to  accept  the  Invitation.  So  here 
I  am. 

Having  spent  some  of  the  most  precious 
and  most  exciting  years  of  my  life  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  I  am  humbly  grateful  to  you 
for  letting  me  know  that  I  made  some  lasting 
friends  during  the  decade  I  lived  and  worked 
here. 

If  I  were  at  liberty  to  do  what  I  feel  like 
doing,  then  I  would  now  recognize  my  old 
friends  In  the  audience,  reminiscing  about 
our  common  exploits  In  the  legislative  wars 
of  the  1950'8  and  tell  the  new  generation 
tales  of  battle  scars  that  have  long  since 
healed. 

But  you  did  not  come  here  for  th«t.  You 
came  to  hear  me  speak  about  the  "Crisis  In 
American  Education."  So.  in  fairness  to  you. 
my  hosts,  and  to  make  sure  that  you  don't 
make  me  pay  for  my  own  lunch.  I  shall  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  assigned  subject. 

But  before  I  do  so.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  man  who  brought  me  into  public  Ufe 
here  over  twenty  years  ago,  to  whom  I  owe 
most  of  what  I  luiow  about  public  afi'alrs, 
and  whom  I  served  as  an  assistant  for  more 
than  Ave  years.  I  mean,  of  course,  Qovemor 
Arthur  B.  Langlle  whose  untimely  death  was 
a  severe  blow  and  grievous  loss  to  all  of  tis. 
I  am  most  happy  to  hear  that  a  biography  of 
this  great  man,  the  only  man  ever  to  be 
elected  QoTemor  of  Washington  three  times, 
is  now  In  preparation  and  will  soon  b« 
published. 
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For  as  long  as  anyone  of  us  can  remember 
there  has  always  been  talk  about  a  "crisis 
in  education."  Those  within  the  educational 
establishment  usually  saw  the  crisis  In  fi- 
nancial terms,  denounced  the  existing  sup- 
port level  as  lamentably  Inadequate  and 
predicted  dire  consequences  and  disaster  If 
available  funds  were  not  promptly  multi- 
plied. That  no  such  crisis  ever  developed  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  our  educational 
spokesmen  had  only  been  crying  "wolf."  It 
may  well  be  that  because  their  warning  came 
early  enough  and  their  appeal  for  remedial 
action  was  sufficiently  forceful  and  effective, 
their  crisis  predictions  never  came  true. 

That  experience  caused  me  in  past  years 
to  place  a  question  mark  behind  the  phrase 
"crisis  in  education"  whenever  I  used  it. 
Somehow  I  felt  certain  that  our  schools  and 
colleges  would  turn  the  comer  In  fine  shape 
before  they  reached  the  critical  stage. 

I  no  longer  feel  as  confident  as  I  once  did, 
and  I  no  longer  place  a  question  mark  be- 
hind the  term  "crisis  in  education."  For  the 
first  time  in  history  It  appears  that  the  pro- 
found faith  of  the  American  people  In  their 
educational  institutions  has  been  shaken  and 
their  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  our  educational 
leaders  and  in  the  soundness  of  their  goals 
or  practices  has  turned  to  doubt  and  even 
to  outright  disapproval.  If  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence were  asked  for  today  from  the  people 
across  this  nation  in  the  management  and 
policies  of  their  educational  Institutions,  It 
would  in  most  states  no  longer  be  as  favorable 
as  it  would  have  been  twenty,  ten  or  even  five 
years  ago.  This  Is  true  above  all  In  regard 
to  some  of  our  most  prominent  universities 
and  colleges,  but  also  of  many  high  schools 
and  elementary  schools.  This  is  evident  not 
only  from  the  growing  number  of  failures  of 
school  tax  and  bond  elections — which  In  most 
areas  offer  the  people  the  only  organized  way 
In  which  they  can  vote  their  displeasure — 
but  also  from  numerous  independent  polls, 
letters  and  many  other  sources.  How  are 
schools  and  colleges  to  weather  the  onslaught 
to  which  they  are  now  subjected,  how  are 
tliey  to  cope  with  their  current  and  future 
problems,  to  progress  and  prosper  in  the 
years  ahead,  if  they  can  no  longer  count  on 
the  affection  and  trust  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  upon  whom  their 
very  existence  depends? 

So  far,  the  flow  of  funds  into  education 
has  not  declined  and  continues  to  show  a 
healthy  rate  of  growth.  Tet  there  are  many 
voices  heard,  mostly  from  Inside  the  estab- 
lishment, which  assert  that  Inadequate  finan- 
cial support  Is  at  the  root  of  their  trouble 
and  that  lack  of  money  Is  the  most  urgent 
problem  In  education  which  could  be  solved 
by  the  addition  of  several  billion  dollars  In 
federal  funds.  Congress  is  being  criticized 
for  not  appropriating  enough  money  for  edu- 
cation and  the  President  Is  attacked  for  hav- 
ing vetoed  an  education  appropriation  earlier 
this  year  and  for  not  having  proposed  the 
new  and  expanded  programs  which  his  crit- 
ics urge  upon  him. 

The  President  stated  his  reasons  clearly 
In  the  Veto  Message  of  January  27.  the  Mes- 
sage on  School  Reform  of  March  3  and  the 
Message  on  Higher  Education  of  March  19. 
Let  me  summarize  them  brlefiy : 

1.  Inflationary  pressures,  generated  largely 
by  eight  years  of  deflclt  spending  to  the 
tune  of  $57  billion,  are  still  so  Intense  that 
demands  for  federal  funds  for  all  purposes 
must  be  restrained  and  their  total  kept  ap- 
proximately within  the  frame  of  prospective 
revenues.  To  pursue  an  expansionary  fiscal 
policy  at  this  time  would  add  fuel  to  the 
fires  of  inflation  and  could  wreck  serious 
harm,  none  the  least  on  education. 

2.  Certain  costly  school  programs  intro- 
duced with  great  expectations  a  few  yeazs 
ago  are  not  yielding  the  promised  results  In 
fact,  the  entire  concept  of  a  clear-cut  posi- 
tive cost-quality  relationship  in  education 
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has  been  called  Into  question  by  recent  re- 
search. 

3.  The  label  "education"  Is  not  enough  to 
Justify  claims  for  federal  funds.  There  must 
be  evidence  that  a  proposed  program  offers 
the  most  effective  solution  available  and  a 
tangible  return  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  President  criticized  that  "we  are  not 
getting  as  much  as  we  should  of  the  dollars 
we  spend."  recommended  several  programs  to 
correct  existing  shortcomings  and  promised: 

"As  we  get  more  education  for  the  dollar, 
we  will  ask  Congress  for  more  dollars  for  edu- 
cation." 

Some  of  our  critics  claim  that  the  budget 
Is  tight  only  because  military  outlays  have 
been  tremendously  Increased  and  that  arms 
swallow  most  of  the  federal  tax  revenue  which 
otherwise  could  be  allocated  to  education  and 
other  social  ptirposes.  The  facts  are  to  the 
contrary : 

In  the  current  three-year  period — FY  1968 
to  FT  1971 — defense  spending  is  being  cut 
9  percent,  outlays  for  education  and  other 
social  purposes  boosted  47  percent,  all  other 
federal  expenditures  Increased  21  percent. 
But  the  record  of  defense  costs  should  prob- 
ably be  reviewed  in  a  broader  historical  per- 
spective : 

Immediately  after  World  War  II,  the  mili- 
tary establishment  was  largely  dismantled 
and  outlays  fell  preclpltiously  from  $80  bU- 
lion  In  1945  to  between  $12  and  $13  billion 
annually  from  1948-1950.  This  unilateral  dis- 
armament was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Ko- 
rean action  which  shot  defense  costs  up  to 
$50  billion  In  1953.  Since  that  time— that  is 
Ijetween  1953  and  FY  1971  as  proposed  by  the 
President — defense  expenditures  Increased 
49  percent — approximately  equal  to  the  si- 
multaneous rate  of  price  rise.  Spending  for 
health,  education,  welfare  and  labor  increased 
944  percent,  for  all  other  functions  182  per- 
cent (see  Table — Page  5). 

More  than  half  of  the  $129  bllUon  Increase 
in  Federal  expenditures  between  1953  and 
1971  was  applied  to  social  purposes,  less  than 
one-fifth  to  defense.  Defense  meanwhile 
shrank  from  64  percent  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et to  36  percent,  from  13.6  percent  of  Gross 
National  Product  to  about  1J2  percent. 

In  other  words,  the  share  of  Federal  reve- 
nues and  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
allocated  to  national  defense  has  been  cut 
almost  in  half  since  1953.  Most  of  the  huge 
savings  were  appUed  to  social  purposes,  with 
education  one  of  the  main  gainers.  To  slash 
our  badly  depleted  defense  establishment 
even  faster  or  further  in  this  troubled  and 
hostile  world  would  risk  the  nation's  very 
existence  in  an  Irresponsible  manner  and  be 
an  Invitation  rather  than  a  deterrent  to  war. 

With  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation and  between  one-fourth  and  one-third 
of  its  developed  resources,  the  American  peo- 
ple now  Invest  In  educational  Institutions 
annually  almost  as  much  as  all  other  na- 
tions combined.  Nothing  testifies  more  elo- 
quently to  the  American  faith  in  education 
than  the  priority  which  the  people  ha\e 
granted  it  in  financial  terms.  Over  the  past 
twenty  years  the  support  of  schools  and  col- 
leges from  all  sources  has  multipled  about 
eight  times  while  personal  consumption  ex- 
penditures or  business  or  personal  invest- 
ment multiplied  only  slightly  more  than 
three  times.  Expressed  in  dollars  of  constant 
value,  personal  consumption  doubled  while 
educational  spending  expanded  five-fold. 

Over  the  same  period,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  private  industry  increased  38  per- 
cent while  it  tripled  (  +203  percent)  in  pub- 
lic education.  In  the  rest  of  government, 
manpower  grew  87  percent.  These  are  im- 
pressive facts  which  make  charges  of  neglect 
or  starvation  of  education  look  plain  silly. 

To  be  sure:  school  enrollment  grew  faster 
than  the  population  as  a  whole.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  impending  "tidal  wave"  of  postwar 
babies  faced  the  schools  with  a  grave  chal- 
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I«nge.  Would  schools  be  able  to 
resources  required  to  expand  theii 
facilities  In  proportion  to  studen|ts 
the  American   people  be  willing 
the  huge  funds  by  traditional 
observers  thought  at  the  time 
could  be  done  without  a  massiv 
tion  of  the  federal  government. 

The  task  was  truly  stupendous 
1950  and  1970  public  school 
doubled.  Jumping  from  25  million 
Hon   pupils    (        -r  88  percent ) 
pected   in    1950   that  school 
multiply    seven-fold    in    the 
years,  from  •5.4  billion  to  $38.5 
did.   Expressed  In  constant  dolla^ 
crease    equalled    350   percent — w 
ment.  as  mentioned,  went  up  88 
tional  Income  or  product  125  perce 

What  did   this  accomplish? 
ment  grew  88  percent,  the 
expanded    131    percent:    classroom 
-  1 19  percent ,  non-teaching 
such    as    administrators, 
chologists.  nurses,  librarians,  etc 
cent.  The  ratio  of  the  instruction 
pupils  was  reduced  from  1 :  25  to  1 
means  that  there  are  now  4.8 
per  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
were  In  1950. 

In    his    first    education    messagfe 
President    Kennedy.    In    proposii  g 
school  construction  aid.  suggested 
000  classrooms  ought  to  be  built 
19608  to  take  care  of  all  needs  and 
local  governments  would  be  una 
that  goal   unaided.   Actually 
new    classrooms    were    construe 
1960s — without    a    federal    const 
program.  There  are  now  about  fi 
fewer  p>er  classroom  than  there 
early   1950s.   The  most  amazing 
that  these  reductions  in  class  size 
In  a  short  number  of  years  but  th 
accomplished  during  the  time  of 
est    enrollment     expansion     that 
public  schools  ever  experienced, 
was   done   largely    by   action   of 
themselves.   In   thousands  of    tax 
elections. 

Of  the  $33  billion  that  were 
support  of  the  public  schools  ov 
twenty    years,   93    percent   came 
and  local  governments  which  we 
now  alleged  to  be  "hanging  on  thejr 
ropes."  No  program  of  general 
school  operations  or  construction 
in  spite  of  truly  heroic  efforts  of 
gonists.  in  a  campaign  begun  well 
tury   ago.    Nothing   testifies   more 
the  continued  effectiveness  of  the 
American   way  of  government  bj 
sent  of  the  governed.  In  the  c 
year.    1969  70,   the  federal  gov 
plied  only  6.4  percent  of  the 
support,  according  to  the  National 
Association*,    with    most    of    it 
marked  for  special  programs  and 
able  for  general  supp>ort. 

The  time  of  enrollment  growth  1 
He  schools  is  over.  Current  proJe<^ 
gest  little  or  no  Increase  In  the 
less  mass  closing  are  forced  on 
schools   which    still   accommodate 
million    children.    Barring   such 
ment,  the  task  of  providing  adet 
port   for   the   public   schools   s 
easier  in  the  1970s  than  it  has  be^n 
eral  decades.  There  is  one  big  IP 
pectatlon:  IF  the  public  schools 
or.    In    many   cases,    regain — the 
and  goodwill  of  the  communities 

So  far  we  have  recorded  only 
into    the    schools:    dollars, 
rooms.    It    has    always    been 
meaure  educational  progress  and 
"Input"  factors — such  as  dollars 
per    pupil    or    teacher-pupil    ra 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"output"  factors,  that  Is  Improved  skills 
and  knowledge  of  the  students. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  record  of  "out- 
put" because  school  administrators  have  al- 
ways strenuously  resisted  demands  to  intro- 
duce qualitative  yardsticks  Into  the  schools 
by  which  the  progress  of  students  in  essen- 
tial skills  and  knowledge  could  be  measured, 
recorded  and  compared. 

In  his  School  Reform  Message,  the  Presi- 
dent stressed  the  need  for  objective  measure- 
ment of  educational  results.  He  added: 

"For  years  the  fear  of  'national  standards' 
has  been  one  of  the  bugaboos  of  education 
.  .  .  The  problem  is  that  in  opposing  some 
mythical  threat  of  'national  standards'  what 
we  have  too  often  been  doing  is  avoiding  ac- 
countability for  our  own  local  performance. 
We  have,  as  a  nation,  too  long  avoided  think- 
ing of  the  productivity  of  the  schools." 

Many  years  ago  we  had  at  least  a  tentative 
gauge  in  the  percentage  of  pupils  held  back. 
But  the  practice  of  having  lagging  pupils  re- 
peat a  grade  was  largely  abandoned  when  the 
schools  discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual 
promotion. 

Achievement  test  data  on  pupil  skills  in 
the  3Rs  are  now  available  only  from  research 
projects  and  from  a  few  cities.  James  S.  Cole- 
man of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  In 
1965  66  headed  the  largest  and  most  thor- 
ough examination  of  American  public  schools 
ever  undertaken,  was  amazed  to  find:  "The 
evidence  revealed  that  within  broad  geo- 
graphic regions,  and  for  each  racial  and  eth- 
nic group,  the  physical  and  economic  re- 
sources going  Into  a  school  had  very  little 
relationship  to  the  achievements  coming  out 
of  It."  He  concluded  that  "if  It  were  other- 
wise we  could  give  simple  prescriptions:  in- 
crease teachers'  salaries,  lower  classroom 
size,  enlarge  libraries,  and  so  on.  But  the 
evidence  does  not  allow  such  simple  answers." 

Reviewing  the  ensuing  national  debate  in 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  August  10. 
1969.  Christopher  Jencks  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Education,  summarized  his  conclu- 
sions: "Variations  in  schools'  fiscal  and  hu- 
man resources  have  very  little  effect  on  stu- 
dent achievement — probably  even  less  than 
the  Coleman  Report  Implied." 

The  most  detailed  report  now  available  on 
any  city  school  system  (Weic  York  City  School 
Fact  Book,  City  University  of  New  York 
19691  found: 

"The  evidence  we  have  accumulated  is 
somewhat  surprising.  We  have  recorded  tra- 
ditional variables  that  supposedly  affect  the 
quality  of  learning:  class  size,  school  expend- 
iture, pupil,  teacher  ratio,  condition  of  build- 
ing, teacher  experience  and  the  like.  Yet, 
there  seems  to  be  no  direct  relationship  be- 
tween these  school  measurements  and  per- 
formance. ..."  Statistical  data  in  that  re- 
port show  that  reading  and  arithmetic 
achievements  in  the  highest  expenditures 
schools  ($1100  per  pupil  and  up,  median 
$1330)  average  between  5  and  7  months  be- 
hind those  In  the  schools  with  the  lowest 
expenditures  (below  $600  per  pupil,  median 
$551).  The  teacher-pupil  ratio  was  1:25.9  In 
the  high-achlevement  schools,  1 :  12.3  In  the 
low-achievement  schools. 

But  the  belief  In  the  educational  magic  of 
the  dollar  dies  hard.  Five  years  ago  Congress 
enacted  a  $1  '4  bllUon-a-year  program  to 
raise  the  achievement  level  of  millions  of 
children  from  low-income  backgrounds  who 
were  reported  to  lag  one  or  several  years  be- 
hind national  norms  (averages)  In  basic 
skills.  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  for  "compensa- 
tory education"  and  a  few  related  programs 
now  account  for  about  half  of  all  federal 
school  funds. 

Two  years  ago  the  Associated  Press  found 
In  a  nationwide  survey:  "Title  I,  the  federal 
project  on  which  $3  billion  has  been  spent  In 
the  hope  of  answering  the  educational  needs 
of  deprived  children,  is  not  working  out.  On 
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this  point,  critics  and  supporters  alike  are 
agreed." 

After  reviewing  the  major  "compensatory 
education"  programs  since  1957  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  found  that  "none  of  the 
programs  seems  to  have  raised  significantly 
the  achievement  of  participating  pupils." 

In  his  Message  on  School  Reform,  the 
President  reported  that : 

"Tlie  best  ai'ailabte  evidence  indicates  that 
most  of  the  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams have  not  measurably  helped  poor  chil- 
dren catch  up  .  .  .  Recent  findings  on  the  two 
largest  such  programs  are  particularly  dis- 
turbing. We  now  spend  more  than  $1  billion 
a  year  for  educational  programs  under  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  Most  of  these  have  stressed  the 
teaching  of  reading,  but  before-and-after 
tests  suggest  that  only  19  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren in  such  programs  improve  their  reading 
significantly;  13  percent  appear  to  fall  be- 
hind more  than  expected;  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  children  remain  un- 
affected—that is,  they  continue  to  fall  be- 
hind. In  our  Headstart  Program,  where  so 
much  hope  is  invested,  we  find  that  young- 
sters enrolled  only  for  the  summer  achieve 
almost  no  gains,  and  the  gains  of  those  in  the 
program  for  a  full  year  are  soon  matched  by 
their  non-Headstart  classmates  from  similar 
poor  backgrounds." 

The  record  of  thousands  of  projects  from 
"Higher  Horizons"  and  "More  Effective 
Schools  "  In  New  York  to  "Banneker"  in  St. 
Louis,  from  "Madison"  In  Syracuse  to  the 
Berkeley  schools — all  of  them  started  with 
great  enthusiasm — tells  a  story  of  consist- 
ent failure  to  produce  the  educational  im- 
provement among  so-called  "deprived  chil- 
dren" which  their  sponsors  hoped  for  and 
promised. 

What  this  adds  up  to  is,  of  course,  not  that 
we  should  quit  increasing  school  resources 
every  year.  The  President  made  that  abun- 
dantly clear — he  recommended.  In  fact,  sev- 
eral programs  to  bolster  school  support  in 
certain  critical  areas  besides  proposing  a 
system  of  federal  revenue-sharing  which  will 
aid  state  and  local  governments  generally. 

The  basic  approach  of  the  School  Reform 
Message  is:  let  us  pursue  methods,  through 
research,  that  will  accomplish  what  we  are 
aiming  at.  But  let  us  not  go  overboard  until 
we  know  how  what  will  work  with  children 
from  slum  backgrounds.  Just  spending  bil- 
lions of  taxpayers  money  Is  no  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  tangible  achievements. 

The  New  York  City  Master  Plan  (1969) 
declared:  "The  plain  fact  is  that  no  one  yet 
knows  how  to  make  a  ghetto  school  work  "  ' 
This  has  not  kept  New  York  City  from 
multiplying  Its  outlays  generally,  but  par- 
ticularly In  schools  In  poverty  areas,  to  the 
point  where  It  now  spends  on  the  average 
about  twice  as  much  per  pupil  as  other  large 
cities.  But  students  In  New  York  City  schools 
lag,  on  the  average,  far  behind  national 
norms — and  they  slipped  back  another  two 
months  in  reading  last  year.  What  was  the 
Board  of  Education's  response?  It  demanded 
a  30  percent  Increase  In  operating  funds — 
$380  million — for  next  year  ( 1970-71 )  besides 
a  $600  million  appropriation  for  new  con- 
struction. Not  surprisingly.  New  York  City 
authorities  expect  this  to  be  paid  by  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

Most  compensatory  and  similar  programs 
for  educational  Improvement  place  their 
main  emphasis  on  reducing  class  size,  al- 
though it  has  long  been  known  from  hun- 
dreds of  research  studies  that  there  Is  no 
correlation  between  class  size  and  pupil 
achievement.    The   Encyclopedia   of   Educa- 


'  My  colleague,  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  com- 
mented on  this  a  few  months  ago:  "The 
plain  fact  Is  that  nobody  knows  how  to  make 
a  real  ghetto  school — that  Is  one  made  up 
of  European  Jewish  students — not  work." 
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tional  Research  reported  twenty  years  ago 
that: 

"On  the  whole,  the  statistical  findings 
definitely  favor  large  classes  at  every  level 
of  li»structlon  except  the  kindergarten  .  .  . 
the  general  trend  of  evidence  places  the 
burden  of  proof  squarely  upon  the  pro- 
ponents of  small  classes." 

Three  years  ago  the  Coleman  report  found 
that  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  "showed  a  con- 
sistent lack  of  relation  to  achievements 
among  all  groups  under  all  conditions."  But 
the  myth  that  pupils  learn  more  In  smaller 
classes  still  flourishes  and  the  demand  for 
cutting  class  sizes  continues  while  resistance 
to  technological  progress,  such  as  programed 
learning  with  the  help  of  machines  or  tele- 
vision and  films  grows.  Could  the  explana- 
tion He  In  a  fact  brought  out  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  last  year?  Commis- 
sioner Geoffrey  H.  Moore  reported  at  a  Con- 
gressional hearing  last  December  that  "the 
aggregate  supply  of  trained  teachers  Is  ex- 
pected to  significantly  exceed  demand.  If  re- 
cent entry  patterns  In  the  occupation  con- 
tinue." He  projected  Job  openings  between 
1968  and  1980  at  2.4  million,  the  new  sup- 
ply of  teachers  at  4.2  million. 

Youth  unemployment  has  long  been  se- 
vere— one  out  of  seven  people  between  16 
and  21  Is  out  of  a  Job,  and  one  out  of  four 
among  non-white  youths.  In  no  other  In- 
dustrial country  In  the  world  Is  there  a  com- 
parable problem  of  youth  unemployment. 
But  we  have  so  far  failed  to  study  why  we 
do  so  badly.  Since  the  belief  that  education 
Is  the  best  answer  to  poverty  has  virtually 
become  part  of  the  American  Creed,  we  might 
well  look  to  the  schools  for  a  remedy. 

Among  the  country's  worst  school  systems 
by  any  yardstick  save  expenditures  per  pupil 
are  the  District  of  Columbia  schools.  But, 
there  are  exceptions.  For  example.  Bell  Vo- 
cational High  School,  60  years  old  and  almost 
all  black,  has  little  If  any  of  the  troubles 
that  beset  most  other  Washington  schools 
and  Its  graduates  have  no  difficulty  In  land- 
ing Jobs.  So  what  does  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion plan  to  do  about  It?  You  guessed  It — 
it  Intends  to  abolish  Bell  and  the  other  four 
vocational  high  schools. 

There  used  to  be  an  excellent  academic 
high  school  in  Washington.  Dunbar.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  eighty  per  cent  of  Its  grad- 
uates, almost  all  black,  went  to  college.  Re- 
organized under  more  recent  rules,  Dunbar 
Is  now  as  bad  as  Washington's  other  high 
schools.  I  should  mention  that  my  son  has 
been  attending  a  Washington  public  high 
school  this  past  year. 

Amidon  was  among  the  country's  best 
schools — and  many  D.C.  schools  maintained 
at  least  a  semblance  of  good  education  under 
the  four-track  system.  The  four-track  sys- 
tem was  abolished,  Amidon  was  equalized 
with  other  D.C.  schools — equal,  that  Is,  to  the 
lowest  schools  In  the  country  measured  by 
pupil  achievements. 

It  has  widely  been  suggested  that  school- 
ing should  be  started  earlier  so  that  dis- 
advantaged children  do  not  lag  behind  others 
when  they  reach  first  grade.  Results  of  the 
massive  Headstart  program  have  so  far  not 
been  convincing  and  efforts  have  been 
started  to  begin  schooling  even  earlier,  e.g., 
at  three  years.  The  number  of  3  to  4  year  olds 
In  schools  has  risen  from  800.000  five  years 
ago  to  1.2  million — with  the  attendance 
among  whites  15%  and  among  non-whites 
2170.  This  may  be  all  to  the  good.  Would  It 
help  the  educational  process  to  begin  at 
birth,  as  some  have  suggested?  Nobody  knows. 
Available  studies  have  shown  that  the  I.Q.'s 
of  adopted  children  correlate  with  their  nat- 
ural parents  from  whom  they  have  been 
separated  since  birth  and  bear  little  relation- 
ship to  the  foster  home.  Also,  the  I.Q.'s  of 
identical  twins  reared  apart  are  almost  as 
closely  correlated  as  the  I.Q.'s  of  identical 
twins  reared  together.  This  seems  to  suggest 
that  Intervention  at  birth  may  come  about 
nine  months  late. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Several  research  projects  are  now  being 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  which  aim  to  find  and 
identify  methods  of  teaching  "disadvantaged 
children"  effectively.  One  project  farms  out 
the  teaching  of  reading  and  other  core 
subjects  to  Independent  contractors  whose 
compensation  varies  according  to  the  meas- 
urable progress  of  the  students.  Another 
project  provides  parents  with  vouchers,  giv- 
ing them  a  freedom  of  choice  among  schools, 
public  or  private,  which  they  wish  their 
children  to  attend. 

Ventures  of  this  type  aim  to  stimulate 
Imagination  and,  above  all,  competition 
among  schools,  which  has  so  sadly  been  lack- 
ing under  a  system  of  virtual  monopoly  that 
left  parents  and  students  no  practicable 
choice.  How  would  you  like  to  shop  if  there 
existed  Just  one  grocery  store  for  your  neigh- 
borhood and  your  only  recourse  were  a  com- 
plaint to  a  distant  and  quite  independent 
board  of  grocery  store  supervisors?  How  good 
would  service  and  values  be  under  such  a 
system? 

To  expand.  Intensify  and  systematize  edu- 
cational research,  the  President  recom- 
mended to  Congress  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education.  It  will  spon- 
sor projects  at  schools,  colleges  and  research 
centers  as  well  as  of  individual  scholars  and 
also  have  .some  studies  conducted  by  its 
resident  staff.  Ideas  about  improved  educa- 
tion, no  matter  bow  attractive,  must  be 
tested  before  they  are  translated  into  huge 
undertakings.  Some  ventiu-es  In  recent  years 
did  more  harm  than  merely  waste  money. 
They  were  like  the  psychoanalyst  who  blamed 
his  patient's  appendicitis  on  early  life  experi- 
ences and  tried  to  cure  it  on  the  couch. 

Lavish  promises  to  parents  and  taxpayers 
about  Improvement  in  educational  achieve- 
ments which  went  unredeemed  have  aroused 
widespread  disappointment  and  deep  un- 
happlness.  Bitterness  and  recriminations 
have  In  many  locations  led  to  violence  and 
senseless  mob  action  whose  consequences  will 
plague  us — and  the  affected  children — for 
years.  In  numerous  cities,  weU-lntentloned 
men  and  women  have  raised  demands  or 
taken  steps  which  not  only  split  communi- 
ties and  multiplied  civic  strife  and  hatred 
but  permanently  damaged  the  education  of 
millions  of  youngsters.  Such  action  was  often 
encouraged,  sponsored  or  carried  out  by  gov- 
ernmental authorities.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
warning  that  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  gave  more 
than   four  decades   ago: 

"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most 
on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the 
government's  purposes  are  beneficlent.  Men 
bom  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel 
invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evil  minded 
rulers.  The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk 
in  Insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal, 
well  meaning  but  without  understanding. 
(Olmstead  v.   Vnited  States.  277  U.S.  478)" 

In  many  locations,  action  Intended  to  im- 
prove the  education  of  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren has  Eu;tually  worked  to  retard  their 
progress,  to  create  conflict  and  chaos  and 
to  alienate  large  numbers  of  residents  from 
the  pubUc  schools.  Some  schools  have  been 
virtually  ruined  and  some  cities  could  be  de- 
stroyed In  the  process  If  It  continues  much 
longer. 

There  is  dynamite  all  over  the  place  and 
if  we  do  not  "cool  it".  If  we  permit  it  to  heat 
up  more,  it  may  blow  up  in  a  major  con- 
flagration. The  main  losers  then  might  be 
the  schools  but  the  victims  will  be  the  chil- 
dren whose  hope  for  the  future  depends  on 
getting  an  education  In  schools  that  can 
operate  only  If  there  Is  no  disruption  or  tur- 
moil. 

I  have  always  been  a  great  believer  in  com- 
munity control  In  education  and  in  other 
public  services.  This  is  why  I  regret  that 
neighborhood  control  of  schools  was  never 
i^ven  a  fair  chance  In  the  sections  of  New 
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York  City  where  it  was  intended  to  be  tried 
out.  Intensified  research  for  finding  more  ef- 
fective methods  combined  with  greater  in- 
fluence of  the  parents  on  school  policies 
might  well  offer  the  most  promising  solution. 
Actions  and  policies  strongly  opposed  by  the 
parents  or  leading  to  a  diminished  role  of 
the  parents  In  school  affairs  are  unlikely  to 
help  the  childen.  By  pursuing  a  course  that 
alienates  their  communltes,  some  public 
schools  may  well  be  sawing  off  the  branch 
on  which  they  are  sitting. 

Grave  problems  loom  ahead  for  the  schools, 
public  and  private,  and  some  of  those  prob- 
lems are  of  a  financial  nature.  This  Is  why 
the  President  established  by  Executive  Order 
a  Commission  on  School  Finance,  which  will 
report  to  him  within  two  years.  But  the  fi- 
nancial problems  of  the  public  schools  don't 
amount  to  a  crisis — unless  the  schools  them- 
selves, by  their  actions  further  weaken  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  the  parents  and 
taxpayers  upon  whom  their  support  Inescap- 
ably depends.  At  this  time,  the  danger  of  a 
deep  and  lasting  split  between  the  American 
public  and  Its  school  system  Is  present,  but 
not  Immediately  threatening.  It  Is  Imminent 
and  grave  In  the  case  of  universities  and  col- 
leges. I  will  therefore  devote  my  remaining 
time  to  the  ominous  developments  on  cam- 
puses from  coast  to  coast,  which  Jeopardize 
the  future  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States. 

The  administrators  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities no  less  than  those  of  elementary 
and  high  schools  tend  to  view  finances  as 
their  most  pressing  problem.  "The  most  crit- 
ical question  facing  higher  education  today 
Is  how  to  find  sufficient  resources,"  declared 
the  Association  of  American  Universities  In 
April  1968.  Considering  the  growing  wave  of 
campus  revolts  in  recent  years,  some  of  us 
may  doubt  that  finding  sufficient  resources 
truly  Is  "the  most  critical  question  facing 
higher  education  today".  Finding  leaders 
capable  of  coping  with  the  violent  uprising 
could  be  more  crucial. 

Enrollment  at  Institutions  of  Higher 
Learning  (IHL)  multiplied  about  three  times 
over  the  past  twenty  years,  revenues  ten 
times.  With  the  rate  of  enrollment  growth 
certain  to  diminish  in  the  years  ahead,  the 
task  of  obtaining  sufficient  Income  should 
also  turn  easier.  In  all  Ukellhood,  though.  It 
will  not. 

While  enrollment  was  about  evenly  divided 
between  public  and  private  Institutions  un- 
til about  1950.  there  has  since  been  a  decided 
shift  evident  toward  public  IHL;  seventy  to 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  new  students  now 
enroll  at  state  and  city  colleges,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  ever-widening  tuition  gap.  State 
Institutions  now  charge  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  tuitions  of  private  colleges.  The  latter 
depend  on  private  donations  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  Instructional  costs  and 
charges.  But  their  gift  receipts  have  not 
been  rising  as  rapidly  as  the  state  taxes  which 
support  public  IHL.  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, most  of  the  1500  private  coUeges — 
about  two-thirds  of  ail  IHL  in  the  country — 
may  within  the  next  two  decades  have  to 
close  their  doors  or  turn  public.  This  would, 
to  all  api>earances,  not  break  the  heart  of 
those  who  set  the  tuition  policy  of  public 
colleges. 

General  operational  support  of  all  IHL, 
from  Federal  or  state  sources  is  unlikely  to 
materialize  because  two-thirds  of  all  private 
IHL  are  church-connected.  This  raises  con- 
stitutional questions  that  have  so  far  proven 
insuperable.  To  provide  federal  funds  only 
for  the  operations  of  public  IHL  would,  of 
course,  sound  the  death  knell  for  the  private 
colleges  which  Congress  most  assuredly  does 
not  want  to  do. 

This  is  one  major  reason  why  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  Higher  Education  Message  of 
March  19tb  stressed  aid  to  students  rather 
than  to  Institutions.  In  his  presidential 
campaign  and  in  earlier  years,  Bfr.  Nixon 
has  strongly  advocated  tax  credits,  for  dona- 
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tlons  and  for  tuitions,  as  a  me&t  s  oi  aiding 
higher  education.  The  Senate  ad  apted  such 
proposals  on  several  occasions  ai  d  a  bill  of 
that  tyi>e  could  pass  Congress  any  time 
with  broad  bipartisan  support.  The  Pres- 
ident has  not  changed  his  views  on  educa- 
tional tax  credits  but  has  not  ;  )ushed  the 
proposal  because  higher  educatl  m  assocla- 
lions.  with  some  exceptions,  hav  >  taken  an 
equivocal,  and  in  some  cases  a  negative  atti- 
tude. Heads  of  Institutions  pr  ?f er  direct 
grants  which  enable  them  to  sper  d  the  sums 
according  to  their  own  Judgmeni ;  they  dis- 
like indirect  aid  such  as  tax  en  dlts  which 
would  confer  on  parents  and  other  college 
supporters  greater  powers  in  th ;  decision- 
making process.  Sponsors  of  educ  atlonal  tax 
credit  plans,  though  they  constlt  ate  a  com- 
manding majority,  according  to  si  veral  polls, 
have  so  far  not  effectively  organ  ized  to  get 
their  program  adopted. 

In  recent  years  the  urgency  c  f  pleas  for 
the  grant  of  direct  federal  f  u;  ids  to  In- 
stitutions has  sharply  Intenslflei  I.  This  ex- 
presses the  fear  of  the  heads  of  ;  nstitutions 
that  their  established  supporter  >  have  be- 
come Increasingly  disillusioned  and  alien- 
ated and  can  no  longer  be  dep«  nded  upon 
to  increase  the  funds  as  raplc  ly  and  as 
unquestlonlngly  in  future  yeai  5,  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  Mass  riots,  violence  and 
wanton  destruction  that  have  1  aken  place 
on  about  500  campuses  over  tl  e  past  six 
years — ^he  meet  serious  ones  Rrithln  the 
past  two  years — the  forcible  dli  ruption  of 
studies  and  abject  surrender  of  arderly  ad- 
ministration that  have  occurrec  and  been 
permitted  to  continue,  have  seria  usly  eroded 
the  respect,  affection  and  genuine  pride 
which  the  American  people  hav(  tradition- 
ally accorded  higher  education  a  id  its  lead- 
ers. Outright  hoetllity  shown  by  acuity  and 
students  on  many  major  campi  ses  toward 
all  efforts  that  would  tend  to  str(  ngthen  the 
defense  capacity  of  the  United  3tat«s,  and 
violent  action  against  defense  ri  search  and 
ROTC  activities,  have  widened  the  chasm 
between  town  and  gown  and  turned  ad- 
miration into  suspicion,  antag  onism  and 
scorn. 

I  can  obviously  not.  In  this  c(  ntext,  ade- 
quately discuss  the  record  and  i  iir-reachlng 
Implications  of  the  campus  revolt  that  start- 
ed m  Berkeley  six  years  ago.  But,  neither  can 
I  avoid  talking  about  the  impact  i  hese  events 
are  likely  to  have  on  the  future  support  of 
colleges  and  universities. 

Several  polls  within  the  past  :  ew  months 
suggest  that  the  American  pu  bile  disap- 
proves, with  a  ratio  of  between  3:1  to  5:1, 
of  the  student  disruptions  or  clssing  down 
of  colleges  and  universities  by  n:  obs  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  outsiders,  tbi  it  It  favors 
the  calling  of  law  enforcement  a  ;encles  and 
the  National  Guard  on  campus  where  col- 
lege and  administrators  are  unatte  to  main- 
tain orderly  operations. 

According  to  a  Gallup  Poll  In  klarch  1969, 
84 '^i  of  the  public  wants  Federal  aid  with- 
drawn from  campus  lawbreake  rs.  Admin- 
istrators were  not  listening. 

Possibly  the  most  significant  I  ndlcator  of 
the  public's  resentment  was  expressed  In  a 
G*llup  Poll  on  May  13-14  foi  Newsweek 
(May  25)  in  which  respondents  were  asked 
who  was  primarily  responsible  foi  the  deaths 
of  four  students  at  Kent  State  University: 
11 '"r  blamed  the  National  Guar],  SSTo  the 
demonstrating  students,  31%  ga  re  no  opin- 
ion. Since  the  facts  at  Kent  Stkte  are  not 
yet  fully  known — the  President  has  appoint- 
ed a  commission  to  Investigate  U:  e  tragedy — 
the  vote  expresses  tbe  "gut  reactlcn"  or  basic 
attitude  of  the  public  more  th^  Its  Judg- 
ment in  the  particular  case.       I 

The  public  sentiment  Is  also  being  re- 
flected in  adverse  votes  on  education  issues 
on  state  and  local  ballots  and  !#  beginning 
to  show  In  a  diminished  flow  (jf  Incoming 
gifts.  Sooner  or  later  It  may  also  |be  reflected 
in  the  treatment  that  colleges  ^d  univer- 
sities can  expect  at  the  hands  of  state  legU- 
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lators  who,  after  all.  must  shape  their  votes 
to  conform  with  the  wishes  of  their  constitu- 
ents. If  they  want  to  continue  In  public  office. 

This  Is  why  administrators  look  increasing- 
ly to  the  federal  government  for  funds.  But 
the  prevailing  sentiment  In  Congress  bodes 
no  good.  According  to  latest  reports,  the 
President's  recommendations  and  other  pro- 
posals to  aid  higher  education  may  not  be 
acted  upon  by  the  91st  Congress — except  for 
the  establishment  of  a  secondary  market  In 
guaranteed  student  loans — largely  because 
of  the  campus  revolt. 

The  publics  Ire  Is  directed  at  the  militants 
y^'ho  have  engaged  in  orgies  of  vandalism  and 
destruction,  but  also  at  trustees,  administra- 
tors and  faculty  members  who  have  per- 
mitted them  to  do  so  with  Impunity.  Those 
campus  authorities  have  defaulted  on  their 
duty  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  other 
students  and  faculty,  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, to  pursue  their  education,  teaching 
and  research  without  being  subjected  to  co- 
ercion. Intimidation,  and  physical  assault. 

It  Is  difflcult  to  recall  now  that  the  campus 
revolution  started  as  a  movement  piuportedly 
for  free  speech.  Before  long  It  manifested 
itself  in  preventing  all  who  would  disagree 
with  the  militants — faculty,  students  or  pub- 
lic officials  from  speaking.  High  officials  of 
the  U.S.  government,  such  as  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  and  Secretaries  Rusk  and 
McNamara.  were  physically  attacked  when 
they  tried  to  speak.  Neither  the  President  nor 
his  top  advisers  would  now  be  able  to  speak 
on  most  major  U.S.  campuses.  Is  this  an 
example  of  dialogue  or  free  speech? 

Does  anybody  really  believe  that  the  stu- 
dent revolt  would  end  or  abate  If  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  Ccimbodia  ended  tomorrow? 
The  leaders  of  the  action  would  Invent  some 
other  cause.  They  do  not  want  reform — they 
seek  bigger  ends. 

The  President  of  Stanford  University  and 
the  president  of  Its  student  body  have  re- 
cently acknowledged  that  behind  most  ac- 
tion Is  a  small  hard-core  of  revolutionaries 
who  are  "bent  on  nothing  less  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  university,  primarily  as  a 
way  of  bringing  down  the  society  Itself." 

Acts  of  arson,  burglary  and  vandalism 
were  committed  on  the  Stanford  campus  In 
recent  months.  45  policemen  were  Injured 
in  Just  two  nights  The  beautiful  building 
in  which  my  office  Is  located— completed  less 
than  three  years  ago — was  and  still  Is  par- 
tially wrecked.  But  it  Is  in  a  better  shape 
than  the  nearby  Center  for  Advanced  Studies 
in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  which  was  flre- 
bombed.  An  Indian  scholar's  life  work  there 
was  destroyed.  More  than  30  ROTC  build- 
ings were  flre-bombed  and  many  other  struc- 
tures burnt  on  various  campuses.  Non-con- 
forming faculty  and  staff  were  beaten  up. 

There  are  laws  against  such  acts  on  the 
books  of  every  state.  Imposing  long  prison 
sentences.  Are  the  criminals  who  committed 
these  acts  now  serving  time  In  penitentia- 
ries? How  many  of  the  faculty  and  students 
who  participated  have  been  expelled?  Black- 
mall  and  violence  have  often  been  rewarded 
by  college  administrators  with  concessions 
and  surrender.  Most  of  the  time,  little  effort 
was  exerted  to  apprehend  offenders  and  if 
identified  they  were  usually  granted  am- 
nesty. Small  wonder  that  a  reign  of  terror 
continues  on  campuses.  Nor  will  It  end  until 
either  the  presidents  and  trustees  of  colleges 
and  universities  live  up  to  their  responsi- 
bilities— or  somebody  else  does  the  Job  for 
them,  which  would,  of  course,  be  far  less 
desirable. 

Nobody  questions  the  right  of  students, 
faculty  or  administrators  to  make  their  In- 
dividual disagreements  known  with  any 
action  of  the  U.S.  government,  foreign  or 
domestic.  But  a  university  which  takes  a 
stand  on  a  political  Issue— and  a  violent 
stand  at  that— destroys  Its  value  and  forfeits 
its  claim  to  be  a  center  for  impartial  study 
and  teaching.  It  transgresses  upon  the  rights 
of  the  members  of  the  academic  community 
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with  different  views.  It  Is  too  often  forgotten 
that  most  parents  send  their  children  to 
college  to  learn,  not  to  decide  public  policy. 
If  students  were  mature  enough  to  exercise 
such  Judgments,  they  would  not  need  to  go 
to  college.  But  even  if  all  seven  million 
students  on  U.S.  campuses  disagreed  with 
official  U.S.  policy — which,  of  course,  they  do 
not — what  makes  anybody  think  that  they 
would  have  the  right  to  force  the  hand  of 
the  lawful  government  and  the  duly-elected 
representatives  of  205  million  Americans? 
What  makes  the  dissidents  think  that  they 
can  run  the  country — without  subjecting 
themselves  to  the  inconveniences  of  having 
to  run  for  elective  office  to  gain  the  consent 
of  the  governed  before  they  try  to  usurp 
the  right  to  govern?  What  the  leaders  of  this 
movement  really  want  Is,  of  course,  not  to 
run  the  country  but  to  ruin  it.  Shall  me  let 
them  do  It? 

A  society  that  does  not  defend  itself  Is 
bound  to  destroy  Itself.  To  yield  to  mob 
rule  Is  to  end  government  by  the  people. 

Less  than  two  months  ago  I  spent  a  week 
of  discussions  in  Moscow.  Soviet  officials  were 
quite  frank  in  saying  that  they  expect 
American  foreign  policy  to  be  influenced  and 
largely  governed  by  domestic  events,  includ- 
ing violent  mob  action  on  our  campuses. 
The  Soviets  expect  that  they  can  sit  back 
and  wait  until  we  give  In.  They  are,  I  be- 
lieve, mistaken.  But  I  am  not  surprised  that 
they  feel  this  way. 

There  are  now  signs  that  the  patience  of 
the  American  people  Is  wearing  thin.  If 
aroused  groups  resorted  to  vigilante  action 
as  their  last  resort,  as  some  did  in  New  York 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  results  could  be  tragic 
for  our  colleges  and  for  the  free  institutions 
we  cherish.  A  "backlash"  could  gravely 
harm  our  system  of  higher  education,  built 
up  by  the  dedicated  efforts  of  generatlors 
of  Americans  In  more  than  three  hundred 
years.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Rome  was  built 
in  seven  centuries,  destroyed  In  a  few  days. 
There  Is  still  time  to  keep  our  higher  edu- 
cational Institutions  from  going  down.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  It  will  be  used  well. 

FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES,  1953  AND  1971 
IDollar  amounts  in  billtonsj 


National 
defense 

HEW- 
Labor 

All 
ottier 

TottI 

1953 

1971" 

$49.4 
«73.6 

J7.1 
$74.3 

$70.4 
$57.6 

$77.0 
$205.6 

Increase 
(in  percent)    . . 

+49 

+944 

+  182 

+  167 

INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES.  1953-71 


Amount 
(in  billions) 


Percent 


National  defense     $24.2 

19 

HealU),  Education,  and 

Welfare;  Ubor 67.2 

All  other                 37.2 

52 
29 

ToUl 128.6 

100 

I  President's  proposals  as  revised  May  19. 1970. 

MAN'S      INHUMANITY      TO      MAN- 
HOW    LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22.  1970 

Mr,  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


NO  NONSENSE  IN  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1970 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  appearance  on  the  nationally  tele- 
vised news  show,  "Meet  the  Press,"  for- 
mer Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  was 
asked  why,  when  he  was  in  oflBce,  he  re- 
fused to  use  wiretapping  as  a  tool  in  the 
fight  against  crime.  Clark  replied : 

Because  crime  can't  be  controlled  by  wire- 
tapping. It  undermines  the  confidence  of  the 
people  In  their  Government.  It  demeans 
human  dignity  In  the  long  run.  It  escalates 
the  levels  of  violence  In  America.  .  .  . 

To  which,  I  am  sure,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  citizens  concerned  with  the 
urgent  crime  problem  would  answer 
with  a  resounding:  "Nonsense." 

Let  us  take  a  contrasting  approach  as 
demonstrated  this  past  weekend  by  the 
nationwide  narcotics  raids  which 
smashed  an  operation  that  directed  most 
of  the  cocaine  and  nearly  one-third  of 
all  heroin  sales  in  the  United  States, 
Carried  out  in  10  cities,  the  raids  netted 
127  arrests  and  grabbed  narcotics  worth 
about  $2.6  million  on  the  retail  market, 
along  with  $19,875  in  cash,  23  automo- 
biles, and  14  weapons.  In  a  6-month  In- 
vestigation leading  up  to  the  arrests, 
another  $5.1  million  worth  of  narcotics 
had  previously  been  seized. 

As  reported  by  the  press.  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell  stated  that  with- 
out the  use  of  court- approved  wiretaps 
the  raids  would  have  been  impossible. 

Contrast  these  results  with  the  pathetic 
inaction  justified  by  hazy  cliches  and 
generalities  which  was  the  hallmark  of 
Ramsey  Clark's  tenure  as  head  of  the 
Justice  Department.  No  wonder  Candi- 
date Nixon  singled  him  out  for  retire- 
ment during  the  campaign. 

On  May  4  of  this  year  the  Republican 
congressional  committee  newsletter  car- 
ried an  exclusive  by  Will  Wilson,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  Criminal  Division, 
on  the  use  of  wiretaps  in  this  adminis- 
tration. 

For  necessary  background  on  the  this 
vital  weapon  of  law  enforcement,  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Wilson  mentioned  above: 
PtrrriNC  Law  to  Us* — What  Wiretaps  Are 
Doing  roa  U.S.  Todat 
(By  Win  Wilson) 

The  decision  of  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  to  use  the  wiretap  provisions  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  marked  the  turning  point  In 
mounting  what  will  be  a  successful  assault 
against  organized  crime.  Wiretapping  and 
Immunity  are  the  two  best  weapons  against 
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the  Illegal  gambling  syndicates  whose  cash- 
flow revenues  is  the  life  blood  of  organized 
crime. 

In  1969,  the  Department  of  Justice  re- 
quested authorization  for  electronic  sur- 
veillance m  33  cases  under  Investigation. 
The  results:  173  arrests  In  12  of  the  cases; 
continuing  Investigation  in  which  Indlct- 
menu  are  anticipated  In  11  of  the  cases; 
only  seven  cases  In  which  results  were  non- 
productive. In  all  of  the  cases.  Indications 
are  clear  that  the  evidence  secured  from  the 
wiretapping  was  essential  to  the  Investiga- 
tion and  could  have  been  uncovered  In  no 
other  way. 

Since  none  of  the  eases  has  been  completed, 
being  presently  at  either  the  trial  or  appellate 
stage,  no  specific  statements  can  be  made 
about  them  or  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
retrieval  of  overheard  conversations  contri- 
buted to  ths  success  of  the  Investigations. 

Why  Is  It  necessary  to  resort  to  wiretap- 
ping? To  answer  this  requires  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  type  of  crime 
in  which  electronic  eaves-dropping  Is  prin- 
cipally used — organized  crime. 

Today,  the  core  of  organized  crime  In  the 
United  States  consists  of  24  groups  operating 
as  criminal  cartels  across  the  nation.  Esti- 
mated overall  member  strength  of  these  core 
groups,  called  "f  amlUes."  Is  put  at  6.000.  Uke 
any  large  corporation,  but  unlike  the  criminal 
gangs  of  the  past,  the  organization  functions 
regardless  of  individual  p>ersonnel  changes. 
Each  family  is  beaded  by  a  "boss,"  whose 
primary  functions  are  the  maintenance  of 
order,  through  the  family  "enforcer,"  and  the 
maximization  of  profit.  Beneath  each  boss  la 
an  "underboss."  He  collects  Information,  re- 
laying messages  to  the  "boss  "  and  passing  bts 
Instructions  to  his  underlings.  The  lieuten- 
ants— "caporeglme"  or  "capodeclma" — are 
the  chiefs  of  the  operaUng  units.  Below  them 
are  the  "aoldatl"  or  "button  men"  who  ac- 
tually operate  the  illicit  enterprise,  using  as 
personnel  the  professional  criminals  who  di- 
rectly confront  the  public. 

Rarely  are  the  leaders  touched  by  police 
investigation.  Tbey  maintain  insulation 
within  the  organization  through  the  under- 
boss and  the  "caporeglme,"  avoiding  direct 
communication  with  the  "soldatl." 

Until  recently,  no  Infornuitlon  was  avail- 
able about  the  structure  of  organized  crime. 
Senate  Investigations  were  the  first  to  un- 
cover credible  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
syndicated  crime.  But  the  general  reaction 
was  disbelief  that  large,  highly  structured, 
criminal  conspiracies  could  operate  continu- 
ously without  being  directly  observable. 
Even  the  testimony  of  Joseph  Valachl,  a 
soldier  In  the  family  of  Vlto  Genovese,  a  New 
York  Boss,  was  received  skeptically. 

Today,  much  more  Is  known  about  or- 
ganized crime.  Much  Information  has  re- 
sulted from  electronic  surveillance  of  fig- 
ures Involved  In  organized  criminal  activity. 
For  example,  in  1967,  the  "Patrlarca  tapes" 
were  released  In  Providence,  B.I.  Raymond 
Patrlarca's  Involvement  as  head  of  a  New 
England  "family"  was  discovered  when  the 
FBI  placed  a  microphone  in  his  operating 
office  located  In  a  vending-machine  com- 
pany (the  National  Cigarette  Service).  At 
about  the  same  time,  another  electronic  sur- 
veillance of  the  office  of  a  Kenllworth,  NJ., 
plumbing  company,  established  Simone  Rlzzo 
de  Calvalcante  as  boss  of  the  New  Jersey  fam- 
ily and  linked  him  to  "legitimate"  business- 
men, lawyers,  and  even  police  officials.  These 
are  only  two  examples  of  the  utility  and  need 
for  electronic  surveillances. 

But  knowing  of  the  existence  of  such  or- 
ganizations and  of  the  identity  of  those  who 
comprise  membership  is  not  sufficient.  The 
organization  must  be  destroyed  and  In  order 
to  destroy  such  an  organization  with  criminal 
prosecutions  It  is  necessary  to  attack  It  at  all 
levels.    Because    the    leaders   are   insulated, 
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rarely  can  their  criminal  activity  be  proved 
by  conventional  processes.  Instructions  to  the 
caporeglme,  and.  In  turn,  to  the  soldatl,  flow 
through  buffers.  Rarely  are  there  witnesses 
to  any  overt  criminal  act.  Even  more  rarely 
are  there  any  who  are  willing  to  talk  about 
It. 

Between  1961  and  1966.  only  185  Indict- 
ments were  returned  against  members  of  La 
Cosa  Nostra,  as  the  criminal  empire  is 
known.  Convictions  were  obtained  against 
102,  only  2  percent  of  the  hard  core.  And, 
without  electronic  surveillance  techniques, 
prospects  for  improvenxent  were  not  high.  A 
significant  proportion  of  the  convictions  were 
obtained  through  tax-evasion  prosecutions. 
But  because  of  the  Increased  attention  paid 
to  tax  returns  of  racketeers,  they  have  been 
declaring  larger  Incomes,  listed  as  "miscel- 
laneous income."  Thus,  the  prime  figures  re- 
main free  of  the  law. 

The  result  of  all  of  this  was  summed  up  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  In  these 
terms: 

"In  many  ways,  organized  crime  Is  the  most 
sinister  kind  of  crime  In  America.  The  men 
who  control  It  have  become  rich  and  powerful 
by  encouraging  the  needy  to  gamble,  by  lur- 
ing the  troubled  to  destroy  themselves  with 
drugs,  by  extorting  the  profits  of  honest  and 
hardworking  businessmen,  by  collecting  usury 
from  those  In  financial  plight,  by  maiming 
or  murdering  those  who  oppose  them,  by 
tribing  those  who  are  sworn  to  destroy  them. 
Organized  crime  Is  not  merely  a  few  preying 
upon  a  few. 

"In  a  very  real  sense.  It  Is  dedicated  by 
subverting  not  only  American  Institutions, 
but  the  very  decency  and  Integrity  that  are 
the  most  cherished  attributes  of  a  free 
society. . .  ." 

In  1963,  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy observed  that,  to  make  major  Inroads 
against  organized  crime,  new  weapons.  In- 
cluding electronic  surveillance  techniques, 
would  have  to  be  obtained,  and  that,  until 
then,  the  Job  would  not  get  done. 

In  1968,  Congress  passed  Into  law  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  which  gave  the  Government  the 
needed  new  weapon,  authorizing  the  use  of 
electronic  surveillance  In  cases  Involving 
racketeering.  Philosophical  opposltlan  to  this 
weapon,  however,  by  LBJ's  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Ramsey  Clark,  prevented  Its  use  until 
the  Administration  of  President  Nixon  when 
it  was  ordered  to  be  used  by  Attorney  General 
Mitchell. 

Today,  as  the  files  of  cases  will  eventually 
show,  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  has 
changed  the  balance.  An  increasingly  higher 
proportion  of  investigations  are  resulting  in 
Indictments  and  convictions  of  organized- 
crime  figures. 


THE  CASE  FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER— 
WITH  JUSTICE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  San  Jose  Local  11  of  the  ILWU 
through  the  years  has  been  a  good  friend 
of  the  black  and  brown  people,  the  mi- 
norities, and  the  ethnic  imderdog.  Those 
who  shout  for  law  and  order  should  think 
what  those  words  mean  to  these  groups 
when  the  word  "Justice"  is  forgotten.  Law 
and  order  without  justice  is,  simply, 
continued  repression.  Hitler  shouted  for 
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just  ice 


spe  Is 


paci: 


mole  sted 


p  ;ople 
sti  DOttng 
deer  and 
ordsr 


i  nd 


law  and  order,  forgetting 
the    world    is    still    paying    th* 
quences.   In   a  spirited  editorial 
May-Jxme  bulletin,  local  11 
in  clear  and  simple  terms 
tice.  law  and  order  is  a  hoax, 
editorial  speaks  for  itself,  so  w 
ther  comment.  I  would  like  ta 
in  the  Record  at  this  point 

A    CONTKOVXBSIAL    EOnORI^ 

Law  and  order  means  different 
different     people      To     most 
workers  it  means  being  able  to  rel^x 
home  after  a  hard  week's  work  w 
mugged,  robbed  or  otherwise 

But   to   some   people — especially 
high    places — it    seems    to    mean 
different.   To   the   race-haters   wh( 
keep  down  the  black  and  brown 
and    order"    means    clubbing 
Jailing   those   who   militantly 
rights.  To  the  hawks  "law  and 
a  free  hand  to  expand  their  war 
they    see    fit    without    "interfere 
peace    demonstrators.    To    the    bi( 
tlons  It  means — more  and 
police  to  attack  strikers  to  enforc  t 
on's    policy    of    holding     back 
needed  wage  increases. 

These  days  many  people  are 
Ing.    marchlpg.    protesting,    throw  i 
shouting.  There  Is  also  shooting 
— but  the  shooting  and  killing  Is 
by  the  forces  of  "law  and  order" 
Mercury  recently  printed  a  quot 
law-and-order  man.  Here  it  is: 

"The  streets  of  our  country  are 
students  rebelling  and  rioting 
are  seeking  to  destroy  our  countrj 
threatening  us  with  her  might 
public  Is  In  danger.  Yes.  danger 
and  without.   We  need  law  and 
without  law  and   order   our   nat 
survive.   Elect   us  and   we  shall 
and  order." 

Who    said    that?    Splro    Agnen 
Reagan?  They  could  have   said 
quotation  is  from  Adolf  Hitler,  1 
in  1932. 

What  is  causing  the  turmoil  In 
try?  Injustices.  And  the  protests 
Justice  go  largely  unheeded.  The 
are  the  disease — the  war,  racism 
equal  taxes,  etc.  The  protests  are 
toms  of  the  disease.  A  pot  of  wat^r 
duce  a  head  of  steam  if  heat  is  a| 
the  people  who  shout  "law  and 
seem  to  want  to  cure  the  disease 
Injustice.   They  only  want   to  s 
symptom — the  protests.  They  seer  i 
democratic   expression    Just    like 
In  Germany.  Beware  those  who 
and  order"  without  even  men 

But  there  is  hypocrisy  involve  1 
Adolf    Hitler,     the    "law    and 
plunged  Europe  Into  a  blood  bath 
35  million   people.    That  is   law 
Today  too  some  of  the  most 
and  order"  men  appear  to  have 
for  the  law  themselves.  Pres.  Nix^n 
to  uphold  the  XJ  S.  Constitution 
torn  It  to  shreds  by  widening 
Indochina.  Forty   thousand  boys 
in  an  illegal  war. 

Again.   In    1954   the   U.S.   Su 
ruled    against    segregated    school) 
southern  ruling  class  thumbs  its 
court  and   the   law   while 
tlnues. 

They  flaunt  the  law.  yet  preac|i 
order".  But   the  police  and 
don't    shoot    down    these    law 
they? 

Let's  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball 
to  end  Injustice.  Let's  not  be 
"law  and  order"  boax. 
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THE     SOMERSWORTH.     N.H.,     FREE 
PRESS  SPEAKS  ON  CHALLENGE 


June  23,  1970 
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HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW     HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Somersworth.  N.H.  Free 
Press  reaffirms  some  of  the  moral  vir- 
tues and  commitments  that  seem  to  have 
gone  out  of  style  in  recent  years.  It  ex- 
presses the  kind  of  commonsense  and 
dedication  to  timeless  ideals  that  have 
made  the  small  weekly  newspapers  of 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Nation  the  dur- 
able institutions  they  are. 

The  editorial   written  by  Free  Press 
Editor  Patricia  Perro  follows: 
A  Challenge 
This  past  week  I  received  a  notice  of  the 
graduation  of  one  of  our  local  young  women 
from  a  prominent  woman's  college. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises,  a  doctor  of  medicine  whose 
namf!  is  well  known,  gave  as  his  address 
to  these  young  women,  a  talk  entitled  "Per- 
tmty  control  ...  a  gift  and  a  challenge." 

Think  about  that  one  for  a  moment!  What 
kind  of  a  nutty,  mixed  up  world  Is  this 
when  the  most  challenging  and  inspiring 
message  one  can  think  of  to  present  to  a 
graduating  class  is  that  of  •Fertility  con- 
trol?" 

The  problems  of  over-population  I  am 
quite  familiar  with,  having  read  and  listened 
to  dozens,  maybe  hundreds  of  talks  and 
writings  on  this  subject  over  the  past  year. 
Concern  over  the  problem  is  certainly  Jus- 
tifiable. I'm  aware  of  it.  and  so.  by  this 
time,  is  almost  every  American  girl  in  col- 
lege or  in  high  school  today. 

In  spite  of  that,  it  would  seem  that  com- 
mencement time  might  more  appropriately 
be  a  time  to  speak  to  college  women  about 
the  constructive  good  that  they  can  bring 
to  the  world  Just  by  being  women.  Is  it 
honoring  them  or  is  it  degrading  them  to 
suggest  that  the  best  that  we  can  ask  of 
them  is  to  not  produce  tomorrow's  chil- 
dren, to  ask  them  only  that  they  stifle  the 
creation  and  caring  that  is  their  own  sepa- 
rate and  special  talent  to  give? 

The  peculiar  quality  of  being  a  woman 
has.  since  the  beginning  of  time  enabled 
them  to  be  a  calming  and  stabilizing  force 
in  a  beehive  of  humanity  that  sometimes 
seems  bent  on  annihilating  Itself  with  its 
opposing  forces  of  aggression,  greed,  and 
destructlveness. 

A  stabilizer,  a  sedating,  a  quieting  influ- 
ence has  never  been  more  needed  than  It  Is 
right  now. 

Why  then  do  we  not  put  THAT  challenge 
before  our  graduating  women  today?  The 
challenge  to  do  "their  own  thing"  more  seri- 
ously and  earnestly  than  ever  before  .  .  . 
to  apply  their  special  skills  to  the  Job  of 
creating  and  regaining  the  happy,  tension- 
free,  stable  type  of  home  atmosphere  that 
is  being  belittled  and  even  deliberately  un- 
dermined from  so  many  corners  today. 

A  stable,  happy  family  unit,  has  always 
been  the  cornerstone  for  a  stable  and  healthy 
larger  society.  It's  a  simple  truth,  and  one 
that's  being  sadly  neglected  by  all  except 
those  who  knowingly  and  for  their  own 
ends,  seek  to  tear  It  down. 

A  world  with  too  many  people  Inhabiting 
it,  Is  Indeed  a  problem,  but  an  even  greater 
problem  exists  In  a  world  (populated  In  any 
numbers)  by  a  tense,  greedy,  restless  people; 
rootless,  directionless,  and  lacking  in  moral 


conviction,  purpose  or  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary form  of  religious  belief  or  faith. 

It's  a  little  scary  to  realize  that  today's 
colleges,  with  all  they  have  to  offer  In  the 
way  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill,  seem 
to  be  grinding  out  an  Intellectual  group  of 
beings  incapable  of  wisdom:  oblivious  to.  or 
even  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  basic 
truths  of  humanity. 

In  many  of  our  colleges  today,  the  students 
are  seeking,  but  are  not  finding  the  truth. 
The  question  comes  constantly  .  .  .  "What 
can  we  do  in  the  world?  "  .  .  .  "How  can  we 
improve  on  what  Is  here?" 

Sitting  in  a  park  chanting  peace  songs, 
may  be  a  heck  of  h  nice  way  to  spend  an  after- 
noon, but  It  isn't  going  to  do  It. 

Carrying  placards  and  shouting  curses  at 
•  the  establishment"  isn't  going  to  do  It. 

And  cutting  down  on  the  number  of  births 
isn't  going  to  do  it  either.  Not  all  by  Itself 
.  .  .  not  without  some  attention  to  the  quality 
of  the  life  that  is  being  preserved. 

It's  the  old,  old  story  of  not  being  abl* 
to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 


TEN  MAJOR  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILLS  PASS  HOUSE— NOW  PEND- 
ING IN  SENATE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
according  to  a  press  report  the  other 
body  is  conducting  night  sessions  in  an 
effort  to  speed  up  and  expedite  action  on 
appropriations  bills  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon),  recently  reported  on  the  status 
of  all  major  appropriations  bills. 

This  year  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations has  done  an  excellent  job.  We 
have  a  splendid  record— as  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Albert),  said— in 
moving,  reporting,  and  passing  appropri- 
ations bills  in  the  House. 

Of  the  12  major  appropriations  bills, 
10  have  passed  the  House,  including  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

The  status  of  these  bills  is  as  follows: 

Treasury-Post  Office,  passed  House, 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

Independent  offlces-HUD,  passed 
House,  pending  in  the  Senate. 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  judiciary, 
passed  House,  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Interior,  passed  House,  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

Transportation,  passed  House,  pending 
in  the  Senate. 

District  of  Columbia,  passed  House, 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

Foreign  assistance,  passed  House, 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

Agriculture,  passed  House,  pending  in 
the  Senate. 

Military  construction,  passed  House, 
pending  In  the  Senate. 

Public  works,  reported,  on  floor  this 
week. 

Defense,  in  committee. 

Labor-HEW,  in  committee. 
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The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  viitually  cleared  its  agenda- 
deadlines  have  been  met— bilLs  have  been 
reported  out  promptly  and  passed  on 
schedule.  The  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  House  has  pro- 
ceeded with  dispatch  and  should  be  com- 
mended. 

I  trust  that  the  other  body  will  act 
with  dispatch  and  dUigence  in  acting 
on  the  annual  departmental  appropria- 
tions bills  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

he  has  been  appreciated  In  the  community. 
We  think  It's  the  nicest  thing  that  the 
committee  could  do  for  such  a  grand  person. 

We  hope  the  committee  sells  over  1.000 
tlckete  for  the  dinner. 

It  couldn't  happen  to  a  nicer  guy. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALEX  ELIGH, 
THROUGH  WHOSE  EFFORTS 
THOUSANDS  OF  NEWARK.  N.Y., 
YOUTH  HAVE  DEVELOPED  INTO 
PRODUCTIVE  CITIZENS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  com- 
munity center  can  be  one  of  the  most 
Important  buildings  in  the  life  of  any 
town  or  village.  The  success  of  such  a 
center  always  hinges  on  the  enthusiasm 
and  personality  of  the  center  director. 

The  people  of  Newark,  N.Y.,  in  my  36th 
Congressional  District  are  taking  time 
tomorrow  night  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
who  has  served  as  director  of  its  com- 
munity center  for  the  past  22  years. 
Alexander  George  Eligh  came  to  Newark 
in  1948  and  joined  the  staff  af  the  New- 
ark Community  Center.  A  few  months 
later  Alex  took  over  as  director  of  the 
center  and  has  served  in  that  capacity 
ever  since. 

Thousands  of  young  people  have  bene- 
fited from  his  advice,  coxmsel,  and  wis- 
dom. He  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
youth  of  this  community  and  hopefully 
will  continue  for  many  more  years.  It  Is 
through  such  unselfish  dedication  that 
young  people  today  can  be  guided  toward 
a  productive  future. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
praising  the  22  years  of  dedication  Alex 
Eligh  has  given  to  the  youth  of  his  com- 
munity and  wish  him  many  more  suc- 
cessful years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Newark,  N.Y.,  Cou- 
rier Gazette  on  June  18,  1970.  carried  a 
brief  editorial  describing  the  local  senti- 
ment toward  Alex  Eligh.  I  share  that 
editorial  with  my  colleagues : 

Alex   Eligh   Testimonial 

They're  throwing  a  Uttle  party  for  a  nice 
guy  next  Wednesday  night  at  Beckens  Park. 

It's  a  testimonial  dinner  for  Alex  Eligh, 
veteran  director  of  the  Newark  Community 
Center,  who  deservlngly  will  be  recognized 
for  his  outstanding  services  to  the  youth  of 
the  community. 

A  little  party?  The  men  behind  the  scenes 
hope  It  win  be  merely  a  figure  of  speech 
because  they  are  looking  forward  to  a  smash- 
ing turnout  on  the  night  of  June  24.  They 
want  to  present  Alex  with  a  big  purse  and 
the  more  Uckets  are  sold  the  heavier  the 
purse  win  get. 

A  nice  guy?  You  can  bet  on  It.  They 
wouldn't  be  putting  on  this  party  If  Alex 
wasn't  deserving  of  it. 

The  testimonial  tribute  and  dinner  Is  the 
commualtj'a  way  ot  sbowlnc  Alex  bow  much 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  914 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    CALirO&NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
dismayed  by  the  speedy  passage  on 
Wednesday  of  House  Resolution  914, 
which  allowed  the  House  to  adopt,  with- 
out debate  or  amendment,  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
extension. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  move  by  the 
House  for  two  major  resisons.  First  of 
all,  it  is  simply  bad  legislative  policy  to 
lump  together  two  such  important  Issues 
as  voting  rights  and  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  18-  to  21 -year-olds.  Each  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  and  House  bills 
on  voting  rights  should  have  been  con- 
sidered on  its  own  merits,  rather  than 
adopted  en  bloc. 

Legislatively  speaking,  the  vote  did  not 
reflect  the  desires  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Over  the  past  5  years,  20  States  have 
rejected  enfranchisement  of  18-  to  21- 
year-olds.  Only  four  States  have  lowered 
the  voting  age,  and  of  these  two  did  not 
reduce  it  to  18.  Thus,  Representatives  of 
the  20  States  which  have  rejected  the 
18-year-old  vote  could  not  represent  the 
views  of  their  constituents  by  voting  for 
the  resolution. 

Even  more  important,  there  are  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  Con- 
gress legislating  in  this  area.  Section  2 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  clearly 
states  that  the  power  to  name  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  resides  with  the  States. 
The  10th  amendment  further  strength- 
ens  this  section  by  declaring  that  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohib- 
ited by  it  ta  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple. As  I  noted  previously,  the  people  of 
20  States  have  indicated  that  they  do 
not  want  the  18-year-old  vote. 

It  is  crystal  clear  to  even  the  most 
casual  student  of  the  Constitution  that 
Congress  does  not  possess  the  right  to 
legislate  the  qualifications  of  voters.  The 
procedures  for  changing  the  Constitution 
in  this  regard  are  spelled  out  in  article  V, 
and  three  amendments  affecting  voter 
qualifications  have  been  added  to  the 
Constitution  by  means  of  these  proce- 
dures: First,  the  17th  amendment,  pro- 
viding for  direct  election  of  Senators; 
second,  the  19th  amendment,  guarantee- 
ing right  to  vote  for  women;  and  third, 
the  24th  amendment,  eliminating  the  poll 
tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting. 

Once  Congress  is  allowed  to  embark 
upon  this  method  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution, by  statute,  there  Is  no  limit  be- 
yond which  the  reformers  catmot  go.  We 
might  Just  as  well  discard  the  Coristitu- 
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tion  entirely  as  to  disregard  its  clear 
specifications  and  procedures  for  change. 
Let  us  also  look  at  the  social  implica- 
tions of  this  new  provision.  There  is  no 
denying  that  the  18-  to  21-year-olds  of 
this  generation  are  bettetr  educated  than 
past  generations.  But  does  this  academic 
education  serve  as  adequate  qualification 
for  the  franchise?  I  think  not. 

There  is  another  form  of  education 
which,  I  feel,  serves  as  the  foundation 
for  responsible  and  intelligent  voting. 
This  education  is  a  pragmatic  one,  and 
comes  from  earning  one's  own  way,  set- 
tling in  one  place  and  participation  in 
community  affairs,  paying  taxes,  and 
caring  about  where  the  tax  dollar  goes, 
and,  in  general,  interacting  with  society 
as  a  responsible  adult. 

One  or  two  generations  ago,  many  per- 
sons in  the  18  to  21  age  bracket  might 
have  fallen  Into  this  category.  But  this 
situation  has  changed  dramatically  with 
the  tremendous  growth  in  higher  educa- 
tion facilities  and  the  number  of  young 
people  attending  coUege  today.  A  parallel 
growth  in  the  so-called  youth  market  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  has  Indicated  tre- 
mendous expenditures  on  leisure- time  ac- 
tivities and  appurtenances.  Here  is  evi- 
dence that  the  youth  of  today,  while 
imdeniably  educated  and  informed,  are 
not  yet  the  mature  and  productive  citi- 
zens who  have  truly  "earned"  their  fran- 
chise. 

Let  us  also  look  at  the  figures  for  States 
which  have  lowered  the  voting  age.  The 
turnout  for  18-  to  21-year-olds  nms 
about  half  of  the  normal  voting  turnout. 
The  right  to  vote  is  one  which  is  exercised 
by  every  conscientious  American  citizen, 
and  yet  even  when  given  this  right,  half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  youth  eligible  choose 
not  to  exercise  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  clear  that  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  deploring  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  in  adopting  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
without  adequate  debate.  On  a  question 
of  such  grave  constitutional  and  social 
import,  it  is  an  avoidance  of  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  have 
taken  such  hasty  action. 


PREFERRED  POSTAL  RATES  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  MAGAZINES 


SPEECH  or 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  IS,  1970 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
permission  granted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  June  18,  permitting  all 
Members  to  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  during  the 
debate  on  HJl.  17070.  I  wish  to  correct 
my  answer  to  a  question  put  by  my  dis- 
ting;iished  colleague.  Congressman 
ScHERLK  on  June  18,  1970.  page  20456. 

In  resptmse  to  a  question  concerning 
the  Intent  of  this  legislation  that  agri- 
cultural magazines  mailed  for  delivery 
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in  zones  1  and  2  under  conditions 
scribed  in  former  section  4358 
ered  preferred  rate  publication  > 
consideration,  my  answer  shquld 
been  in  tlie  afflrmative.  As 
will  show,  with  the  help  of 
guished  colleague,  Congressman 
this  affirmative  answer  was  prqpe 
veloped  on  the  record. 

Nevertheless,  my  immediate 
when  Congressman  Scherle 
question,  should  have  been: 

It  Is  stiU  the  intent  of  this  legis 
agricultural  magazines  mailed  f( 
in  zor.es  1  and  2  under  conditions 
In  former  section  4358  are  to  be 
preferred  rate  publications  for  rat 
ations. 
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GOLDEN  EAGLE  PASSP  DRT 
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HON.  JAMES  C.  CORlflAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  19'> 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speak  !r.  I  am 
more  than  pleased  that  tlie  H(  use  acted 
yesterday  to  restore  the  Golden  Eagle 
passport  for  entrance  to  oui|  national 
parks. 

Very  early  in  1969.  I  in 
did  many  of  my  colleagues — a 
instate  the  passport  program, 
due  to  expire  March  31.  1970. 
ate   had  approved  an  extension 
passport   in   September,    last 
are    now    returning    the 
version   with   a   few   technical 
ments  to  the  Senate  for  appfov 
I  feel  certain  that  within  a 
time,  the  bill  will  be  fully 
the  many  users  of  our  parks 
tinue  to  enjoy  the  passport 

As  the  matter  now  stands, 
port  will  be  restored  until 
1971,  with  the  annual  fee  cost 
from  $7  to  $10.  Also,  a  com 
has  been  ordered  by  the 
the  Interior  with  a  report 
mendations  to  the  Congress  by 
as  to  how  the  program  can  be 
productive. 

The  financial   results  of 
Eagle   passport,   since   its 
1965.  have  not  come  up  to  ex 
The  increase  of  $3  in  fees  w 
Congress  an  opportunity  to 
original     financial     objective 
achieved,  and  the  recommentled 
will  give  us  a  chance  to  see 
gram  can  be  made  more 
all  concerned. 

Because  of  the  long  delay  i 
sional   action,   the   Departmeht 
Interior  has  permitted  free  ent  i 
the  national  parks  so  far 
and  apparently  will  continue 
imtil  ftnal  action  is  taken  on 
port  program.   I   am   pleased 
Department  has  done  this,  for 
Americans  who  enjoy  the  beapty 
parks  and  participate  in  the 
activities  they  offer  should 
victims  of  our  procrastinatiori 

Dxmng  the  past  year.  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  mail  in  support 
Golden    Elagle    passport, 
have  come  mainly  from  senitr 
and  members  of  large  families 
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willingly  purchased  the  passport  each 
year.  The  increase  of  $3,  as  provided 
for  in  my  own  bill,  brought  no  objec- 
tions from  my  constituents. 

The  Golden  Eagle  passport  has  al- 
lowed our  citizens  to  visit  Federal  re- 
creational areas  as  often  as  they  wish 
without  additional  cost.  Retired  persons 
especially,  living  on  fixed  incomes,  can 
spend  much  of  their  leisure  time  in  these 
beautiful  forests  with  an  insignificant 
expenditure  of  funds.  The  program  has 
encouraged  family  outings,  for  only  one 
fee  is  charged  for  a  passenger  vehicle, 
no  matter  how  many  persons  occupy  a 
car.  The  parks  attract  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple without  regard  to  age  or  economic 
status.  And.  they  should  be  assured  of 
only  a  minimal  entrance  charge  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  well  serve  our 
countrymen  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Golden  Eagle  passport,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  seen  fit  to  do  so.  When  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  proposed  study  are 
before  us.  we  then  can  take  a  hard  look 
at  them  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
gi\e  us  even  a  greater  opportunity  to 
serve 
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ROMAN   CATHOLIC   CLERGY  SPEAK 
OUT  ON  BEHALF  OF  PEACE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  12. 
1966  I  entered  into  the  Record  comments 
made  by  his  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  re- 
flecting the  Popes  untiring  commitment 
toward  bringing  about  peace  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  now  almost  4  years  later  and  we  are 
still  involved  in  that  conflict.  Some 
religious  leaders  have  not  been  as  out- 
spoken as  the  Pope  has  been.  However, 
many  feel  they  can  no  longer  remain 
silent.  It  is  significant  and  important 
that  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
in  this  country,  a  significant  part  of  the 
moral  voice  of  the  land,  have  written  and 
signed  the  following  document,  on  behalf 
of  peace,  which  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  our 
colleague;: 

We.  priests,  seminarians  and  religious  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  convinced 
that  American  society  Is  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found crisis  and  that  In  the  face  of  this 
crisis  silence  is  no  longer  tolerable. 

The  crisis  is  widespread — poverty,  the  dis- 
integration of  our  cities,  the  destruction  of 
our  environment,  inflation.  But  It  is  most 
pressing  and  in  the  last  few  weeks  most 
visible  in  the  escalation  of  war,  the  repres- 
sion of  political  dissent,  and  in  a  growing 
failure  of  confidence  In  the  good  will  and 
sensitivity  of  American  governmental 
institutions. 

Not  all  have  been  silent.  Thousands,  mostly 
but  not  only  students,  have  tried  to  make 
their  anguish  heard,  and  often  in  apparent 
despair  of  the  possibilities  for  dialogue  have 
resorted  to  confrontation. 

But  there  has  been  silence — most  notably 
a  silence  from  many  of  us  who  claim  roles 
of  moral  leadership.  This  silence  must  end. 

A  government  committed  to  "bringing  us 
together"  has  polarized  the  nation  into 
sometimes  silent,  but  increasingly  openly 
hostile  and  fear-rhlden  camps. 


In  the  name  of  God  and  our  own  survival 
we  must  insist  that  this  same  government 
and  the  moral  leaders  of  the  nation  begin 
to  listen  with  openness  to  the  troubled 
voices  that  are  trying  to  be  heard  In  every 
corner  of  the  nation. 

Tliese  are  not  the  voices  of  a  few,  dismissl- 
ble  malcontents,  but  those  of  thovisands  who 
plead  for  the  great  questions  of  our  time 
to  be  seen  and  met  in  a  moral  light. 

This  war  must  end.  Repression  of  political 
dissent  mu.st  end.  Confidence  In  our  form  of 
government  must  be  restored. 

To  these  ends.  we.  In  this  statement,  plead 
for  good  will  and  dialogue  while  there  is 
still  tmie. 

SIGNATORIES 

Rev.  Charles  Albright.  Catholic  chaplain. 
West  Virginia  University  and  pastor  St. 
Johns   parlrh,   Morgantown,   W.    Va. 

Sister  Mary  Amanda,  teacher.  262  Macon 
St..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Robert  Andrade.  seminarian.  St.  Pauls 
College.  Washington.  DC. 

Vincent  Andrews,  seminarian.  West  Vir- 
ginia  University,   Morgantown.   W.   Va. 

Rev.  Michael  Arms.  asst.  pastor.  Caihedral 
(if  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

Sister  Grace  Arthen.  teacher.  262  Macon 
St..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Robert  P.  Ashbeck.  seminarian.  4309  34th 
St..  Brentwood.  Md. 

Rev.  Paul  Asselin.  C.S.P  ,  moderator.  CCD 
Focus,   .^rchdiocese   of   Baltimore.   Md. 

Association  of  Detroit  PriesU.  Executive 
Board.  Martin  J.  O'Connor,  chairman.  De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Sister  Kathleen  Ballantlne,  RSM.  338  E. 
29th  St..  New  York.  NY. 

Sister  Janice  Barry.  314  E.  33rd  St  ,  New 
York.  NY. 

Don  Baxter,  seminarian.  St.  Paul's  College, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Rev.  Robert  Benedetto,  PaulTst  Father. 
New  York.  NY. 

Rev.  Walter  Birkle,  St.  Brlgids.  119  Ave. 
B.  New  York.  NY. 

Sister  M.  Brennan,  teacher,  262  Macon  St., 
Brooklyn.  NY. 

Keith  Brennan.  seminarian,  5109  Canter- 
bury Way.  Temple  Hills.  Md. 

Joseph  H.  Braun,  seminarian.  Oak  Ridge. 
N.J. 

Sister  M.  Beatrice  Brown,  325  E.  33rd  St  . 
New  York.  NY. 

Sister  M.  Faith  Brown,  325  E.  33rd  ^  .  New 
York.  NY. 

Rev.  Bonaventure  Brown,  OPM.  STD, 
chaplain.  University  of  South  Carolina.  Co- 
lumbia. S.C. 

Thomas  Brown.  Pontifical  College.  Joseph- 
inum.  Worthlngton.  Ohio. 

James  M.  Brucz,  seminarian.  Oak  Ridge. 
N.J. 

Frederick  Burg,  seminarian.  4309  34th  St  , 
Brentwood.  Md. 

Sister  Patricia  Burke,  611  E.  6th  St..  New 
York.  NY. 

Rev.  Edward  Byrne,  asst.  pastor,  28  At- 
torney St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Carlo  Busby,  seminarian,  St.  Paul's  College, 
Washington.  DC. 

Terence  Cahill,  seminarian.  St.  Paul's  Col- 
lege. Washington.  DC. 

Rev.  Richard  Callanan.  Catholic  chaplain. 
University  of  California.  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Rev.  William  Cantwell.  CSP,  415  W.  59th  St. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Rev.  John  Carr,  publisher,  PauUst  Press, 
Paramus,  N.J. 

Rev.  James  Carroll,  Chaplain,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Boston.  Mass. 

Prank  Clep,  Pontiflclal  College  Joseph- 
Inum,  Worthlngton.  Ohio. 

John  Cody.  Pontifical  College  Josephlnum, 
Worthlngton.  Ohio. 

Rev.  John  Collins.  Chaplain,  U.C.L.A.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

John  Collins,  Seminarian,  Oak  Ridge,  N.J. 

Rev.  Claude  Collins,  asst.  pastor,  St.  Ann's 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Rev.  Eugene  Condon,  president  of  Priest's 
Association,  pastor,  Edgefield,  S.C. 

Rev.  John  P.  Conlon,  coordinator.  South 
Jamaica;  Pastoral  Zone,  Jamaica,  L.I.,  NT. 

Sister  Maryellen  Connors,  teacher,  338  East 
29th  St.,  New  York,  NY. 

Rev.  James  Conway,  chaplain.  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

James  J.  Crosson,  Missionaries  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  1325  Qulncy  St.  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

Sister  Agatha  CuUen,  384  Grand  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Rev.  Edward  Delaney,  Suffern,  N.Y. 

Rev.  Wilfrid  Dewan,  professor  of  theology, 
St.  Paul's  College,  Washington,  D.C. 

William  J.  Doherty.  seminarian,  St.  Paul's 
College,  Washington,  DC. 

Timothy  Donohoe,  seminarian,  St.  Paul's 
College,  Washington,  DC. 

Rev.  Ed  Donovan,  chaplain.  University  of 
California,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Rev.  James  Donovan,  C.S.P. ,  asst.  pastor. 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

John  Duffy,  seminarian.  Oak  Ridge,  N.J. 

Sister  Mary  Patima,  teacher,  262  Macon  St., 
Brooklyn,  NY. 

Rev.  James  PUher,  C.S.P.,  associate  editor. 
The  Catholic  World,  New  York.  NY. 

Rev.  George  Fitzgerald,  Catholic  chaplain. 
Tufts  University.  Medford,  Mass. 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Plahaven,  director.  Urban 
Affairs  Commission,  240  Summit  Ave.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Dan  Plorla.  seminarian.  Oak  Ridge,  N.J. 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Pox,  Paullst  Father.  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

Rev.  Joseph  Gallagher.  C.S.P..  director, 
Paullst  Institute  for  Religious  Research.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Sister  Nancy  Gallen.  teacher.  262  Macon  St., 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Rev.  James  J.  Gllhooley.  307  E.  33rd  St.. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Sister  Susan  Gerrlty,  teacher.  262  Macon 
St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Rev.  David  Gomez,  C.SJ*.,  asst.  pastor,  St. 
Rose  of  Lima  Church,  Layton,  Utah. 

Rev.  Nell  Graham,  assistant,  St.  Kmerlc's 
Church,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

J.  Edward  Guinan,  asst.  chaplain.  George 
Washington  University,  Washington.  D.C. 

Rev.  David  Gultan.  asst.  pastor.  Church 
of  the  Most  Holy  Crucifix.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Rev.  Miles  X.  HlUls,  C.S.P.,  415  W.  59th  St., 
New  York,  NY. 

C.  A.  Howard,  Atonement  Seminary,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hughes,  Paulist  Father,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Rev.  Michael  Hunt,  chaplain,  Wayne  State 
University,  Detroit,  Mich. 

William  C.  Hunter,  Paullst  seminarian.  St. 
Paul's  College.  Washington,  D.C. 

Rev.  Alvln  lUlg.  C.S.P.,  415  W.  59th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Vincent  Inghllterra,  Pontifical  College  Jo- 
sephlnum, Worthlngton,  Ohio. 

Patrick  Johnson,  seminarian,  St.  Paul's 
College,  Washington,  DC. 

Sister  Pat  Joyce,  126  Ridge  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

William  Juenemann,  seminarian,  650 
Jackson  St.,  NE,  Washington,  DC. 

Rev.  Peter  Kaln,  chaplain,  Klngsboro  Com- 
munity College,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Sister  Helen  Kaiser,  325  E.  33rd  St.,  New 
York,  NY. 

Mike  Kallock,  Paullst  seminarian,  St.  Paul's 
College,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rev.    James    8.    Kaston,    Church    of    St. 
Frances  Xavler  Cabrlnl,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Sister  Dorothy  Katravas,  teacher,  262  Ma- 
con St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Sister  Joyce  Kavanagh,  RSM,  630  Isham 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sister  Charlene  Kay.  145-53  South  Rd., 
Jamaica,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Sister  Ruth  Kelley.  RSM,  teacher,  630  Ish- 
am St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Rev.  Donald  J.  Kenna,  Catholic  chaplain, 
Queens  College,  L.I.,  N.Y. 
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sister  Alolsa  Kennedy,  145-53  South  Rd., 
Jamaica.  L.I.,  NY. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Keough,  28  Attorney  St., 
New  York.  NY. 

Prank  Kessel,  3875  Harewood  Rd.,  NK, 
Washington,  DC. 

Rev.  David  KUllan,  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan, Assistant,  Catholic  Information  Center. 
Rev.    John    Klrvan,    Paullst    Priest,    New 
York,  NY. 

William  M.  Kondrath,  Oak  Ridge,  New  Jer- 
sey, Seminarian. 

Thaddeus   M.   Kozkowskl,  St.   Paul's   Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.C.  PaulUt  Seminarian. 
Sister  Rose  Lanzone.  Teacher,  262  Macon 
St.,  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Jeffrey  La  Drouece,  Pontifical  College,  Jo- 
sephlnum, Worthlngton,  Ohio. 

Sister  Miriam  Leanard,  611  East  6th  St., 
New  York  City,  NY. 

Kenneth  Lerclue,  Pontifical  College  Jose- 
phlnum, Worthlngton,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Paul  H.  Lewis,  C.S.P.,  Pastor,  P.O. 
Box  112,  Clemson,  S.C. 

Sister  Elizabeth  Llllls,  Teacher,  338  East 
29th  St.,  New  York  City,  NT. 

Rev.  John  G.  Lynch.  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy,  St.  Paul's  College,  Washington,  DC. 

Rev.  William  McAuUffe,  Associate  Chap- 
lain, University  of  California,  San  Diego. 

Rev.  Patrick  McCabe,  28  Attorney  St.,  New 
York,  N.T. 

James  R.  McCauley,  St.  Paul's  College, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Rev.  Justin  McCormlck,  McArdle  Labora- 
tory, Cancer  Research,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Rev.  Dermott  McDermott.  Assistant  Pastor, 
119  Avenue  B,  New  Tork,  NT. 

Michael  McGarry,  Seminarian,  St.  Paul's 
College.  Washington.  D.C. 

Rev.  Ken  McGulre.  Paulist  Father,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Kenneth  McGulre,  Pontifical  College  Jose- 
phlnum, Worthlngton,  Ohio. 

John  McGulrk,  PonUfical  College.  Jo- 
sephlnum. Worthlngton,  Ohio. 

Joseph  McKeon,  Newman  Chaplain,  Tork 
College,  South  Ozone  Park,  NT. 

Rev.  Vincent  McKlernan,  C.SJ*.,  Mount 
Paul  Novitiate,  Oak  Ridge,  N.J. 

Rev.  Louis  McKernan,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, St.  Paul's  College,  Washington,  D.C. 

Joseph  McLaughlin,  S.M.,  Marlst  College, 
Washington,  DC. 

Rev.  Floyd  McManus,  Paullst  Father,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Rev.  John  McNasser.  Chaplain,  U.C.L.A., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Rev.  Stanley  MacNevln,  Chaplain,  Mem- 
phis State,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Rev.  Harry  MeSorley,  C.SJ*.,  St.  Paul's  Col- 
lege. Washington,  DC. 

Al  Maccherlno,  650  Jackson  St.,  N.E.,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

Rev.  Edward  Maher,  Chaplain.  Wayne  State 
University,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Rev.  Charles  Mahoney,  AssUtant,  St.  Pa- 
trick's Center,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sister  Mary  Ellen  Malloy.  325  E.  33rd  St. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Sister  Joan  Marese.  Teacher,  262  Macon  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Sister  Gratia  Maria,  Teacher,  262  Macon 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Sister  John  Marie,  S.A.,  300  East  Fifth, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Rev.  Charles  Martin.  Associate  Pastor,  St. 
Patrick's  Center,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Rev.  Harold  J.  Masterson,  611  W.  Boston 
Blvd.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Dean  Masthenson,  Pontifical  College  Jo- 
sephlnum, Worthlngton,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Peter  Meehan,  Assistant  Pastor,  St. 
Theresa's  Parish,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Ken  Meltz,  Seminarian,  St.  Paul's  College, 
Washington,  DC. 

Alfonse  L.  Mercatante,  Assistant  Chaplain, 
George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Sister  Colette  Milazzo,  100  Pearl  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 
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Sister  Rita  Marie  Mlnogue,  R.S.M.,  Teach- 
er. 630  Isham  St..  New  Tork,  N.T. 

Rev.  Robert  Mlze,  PaulUt  Father,  Texas. 

Don  Morales,  Pontifical  College  Josephl- 
num, Worthlngton,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Richard  Marold,  Catholic  Chaplain, 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va. 

Rev.  Bob  Moran.  St.  Mark's  University 
Parish.  Ooleta.  California. 

Rev.  Arthur  Mouser,  Catholic  Chaplain, 
Clemson  University.  Clemson.  S.C. 

Michael  J.  Mozola.  201  TaylOT  St.  N.E., 
Washington.  D.C. 

Kevin  Munn,  Seminarian,  Oak  Ridge,  New 
Jersey. 

Sister  Paul  Muriel.  Teacher.  262  Macon  St.. 
Brooklyn.  N.T. 

Kevin  Murphy,  Pontifical  College  Jose- 
phlnum, Worthlngton,  Ohio. 

Sister  Margaret  Murphy,  145-53  South  Rd., 
Jamaica,  L.I.,  N.T. 

Rev.  Thomas  Murphy,  PauUst  Father,  Tor- 
onto, Canada. 

Jose  Neto,  Seminarian,  St.  Paul's  College, 
Washington.  DC. 

David  O'Brien.  CSP..  P.O.  Box  386, 
Storrs,  Conn.,  Chaplain,  University  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Sister  M.  Canlce  O'Reordan,  325  East  33rd 
St.,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

Bernard  R.  Palka.  Atonement  Seminary. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sister  Anne  Marie  Patterson,  Teacher,  262 
Macon  St ,  Brooklyn,  NT. 

George  PaulUt,  Seminarian.  Pontifical  Col- 
lege Josephlnum,  Worthlngton,  Ohio. 

Robert  J.  Pelrlne,  720  23rd  St.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Rev.  David  PlUlod,  St.  Paul's  CoUege. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Rev.  Richard  Podrln,  Church  of  Nativity 
Assistant.  324  S.  Prior  Ave.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Rev.  Joseph  Qulnn,  Chaplain.  Pastor.  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  Parish,  University  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Thomas  J.  Reardon.  MarUt  College.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Rev.  Salvatore  Riggs,  Priest,  94-20  160  St.. 
Jamaica.  N.T. 

Charles  Rlnaidl,  Seminarian.  University  of 
West  Virginia. 

Paul  G.  Roblchaud,  Seminarian,  St.  Pauls 
College,  Washington,  D.C. 

James  Ryan,  Pontifical  College  Jo- 
sephlnum, Worthlngton.  Ohio. 

John  M.  Ryan,  Seminarian.  Oak  Ridge. 
New  Jersey. 

Anthony  P.  Scola,  seminarian,  3105  Teton 
Lane,  Bowie,  Md. 

Joseph  J.  Scott,  seminarian,  St.  Paul's  Col- 
lege, Washington,  DC. 

Rev.  Robert  Scott,  Catholic  chaplain,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbtis,  Ohio. 

Sister  Agnes  Shaw,  325  E.  33rd  St.,  New 
Tork,  NT. 

Robert  Shaw,  seminarian.  Pontifical  Col- 
lege, Josephlnum,  Worthlngton,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Peter  Shea.  CSP,  St.  Lawrence  Church, 
MinneapolU,  Minn. 

Rev.  Kevin  Sheehan,  CSP,  asst.  pastor.  St. 
Paul  the  Apostle  Church,  415  W.  59th  St . 
New  Tork.  N.T. 

Rev.  John  B.  Sheerin.  CSP.  editor.  The 
Catholic  World.  New  Tork,  NT. 

Anthony  Shones,  seminarian,  Pontifical 
College  Josephlnum,  Worthlngton.  Ohio. 

Howard  C  Smith,  seminarian,  MarUt  Cc^- 
lege,  Washington,  D.C. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  seminarian.  Oak  Ridge, 
N.J. 

SUter  Jane  Stephens,  student,  School  of 
Social  Service,  Pordham  University,  New 
Tork,  NT. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Stulting,  asst.  director. 
Catholic  Information  Center.  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Rev.  Frank  Sullivan,  CSP,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  asst.  pastor.  Good 
Shepherd  Church,  608  Isham  St..  New  Tork 
City,  N.T. 
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sister  Agnes  Suzanne.  325  E.  S^rd  St..  New 
York.  NY. 

Rev.  Francis  Sweeney,  doctor  il  student. 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Rev.  Matthew  Thompson.  £  t.  Brlgid's 
Church.    119   Ave.   B.  New  York.  NY. 

Rev.  Richard  Trelese,  chaplain]  Ohio  State 
University.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Sister  Joan  Turel,  325  E.  33rd  S%.  New  York 
City.  NY. 

Rev.  Robert  Valentine.  Tngas^.  Suffern. 
NY. 

Sister  Patricia  Vayda.  student  School  of 
Social  Service.  Pordham  University.  New 
York.  NY 

Sister  Ann  Veronica.  RSM.  teacher.  630 
Isham  St  .  New  York.  NY. 

Andrew  Vignone,  seminarian.  St.  Paul's 
College.  Washington.  DC. 

Dick  Vogel.  Pontifical  College  J(o6ephinum, 
Worthington.  Ohio. 

Rudolph  Vorisek.  CSP.  asst.  Ipastor.  St. 
Marks  University  Parish,  6550  I>icasso  Rd.. 
Goleta.  California. 

Rev.  Ed  Wallln.  CSP.  New  Yo4k.  NY. 

Rev.  Donald  Wegschnelder.  chairman.  So- 
cial Action  Committee,  asst. 

Rev.  Anthony  J.  Wilhelm.  C  S.d..  Chaplain. 
Newman  Center.  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Vince  G  Wlssman,  Seminariaq.  St.  Paul's 
College,  Washington,  DC 

Clarence  Wright.  SemlnarlanJ  St.  Paul's 
College,  Washington,  DC 

Rev.  James  J.  Young, 
School  of  Social  Administration 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.   Richard  Byrne  CSP 
versity  of  Connecticut. 

Raymond  Colllton,  Semlnariai 
College.  Washington.  D.C 

Rev.  J.  Paul  Carrlco.  New  Yor  s.  City,  NY. 

Sister  Madeline  Duffy  R.S  MJ  New  York 
City,  NY. 

Timothy  Tlghe  CSP  Assistani  Pastor  St. 
Patricks  ParUh  Memphis.  Tennessee 

For  further  information  call: 

Bob  Benedetto,  P.O.   Box  70 
tion.  New  York,  10003,  (212)  982 

Kevin   Sheehan.   415   West  59lh 
York  City.  10019,  (212)  265-3209 

John  Kirian.  415  West  59th  S( 
City.  10019,  (212)   265-4028 
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DECISION  NEEDED  ON  TpXTILE 
QUOTA 


HON.  EARL  B.  RUfTH 

or    NORTH    CA«OLINA 

REPRESEltTATIVES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  June  23 


Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
of  decision  on  the  problem  of  textile  ex- 
ports from  Japan,  I  take  the  (pportunity 
to  share  with  members  of  Coi  nmerce  my 
respect  for  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  Commerce  Secretary  Mai  rice  Stans 
His  long,  untiring  effort  tc  reach  an 
agreement  for  a  voluntary  reduction  In 
textile  exports  should  not  go  unnoticed. 

It  is  also  the  time  to  compliment  Presi- 
dent Nixon  who.  as  an  advocate  of  free 
trade,  has  recognized  a  crucii  J  threat  to 
our  American  textile  indui;tries.  The 
President  and  Secretary  Stans  have  faced 
a  desperate  situation  and  earn  our 
further  encouragement. 

However,  the  American  teitile  indus- 
try and  its  worlung  men  and  v  omen  want 
a  clearly  imderstood,  preciie  decision 
made  on  textile  exports  that  erulanger 
their  livelihoods.  In  other  words,  they 
are  asking  for  a  showdown  da  an  inter- 
national problem  that  has  become  their 
personal  problem. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

More  than  half  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  now  supported  the  textile  and 
footwear  quota  legislation  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  This 
is  good  legislation  and  will  remove  the 
serious  threat  to  our  American  textile 
and  footwsar  industries. 

I  feel  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has,  under  the  condition  of  so 
many  cosponsors,  the  obligation  to  re- 
lease the  quota  legislation  and  let  Con- 
gress make  its  final  decision  on  the  prob- 
lem. 


:;ooiJer  Sta- 
7556. 

St.,   New 


..  New  York 
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NATION  S   RAILROADS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today,  along  with  my 
colleague  from  New  York  in  the  other 
body,  Mr.  Javits,  legislation  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  guar- 
antee loans  to  rail  carriers  to  assist  them 
in  the  performance  of  transportation 
services  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  national  transportation  system,  and 
to  establish  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  a  study  and  inves- 
tigation for  the  purpose  of  making  rec- 
ommendations for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  Nation's  railroads. 

The  bankruptcy  of  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  is  a  clear  indication  that  we 
cannot  delay  any  longer  in  enacting  a 
coherent  plan  for  the  operation  of  the 
Nations  rail  passenger  system.  Such  a 
system  must  be  free  of  the  financial  un- 
certainties which  have  been  continually 
cited  as  excuses  for  poor  if  not  unsafe, 
service,  nmdown  equipment,  and  low 
employee  morale. 

Service  must  continue  while  the  Penn 
Central  is  in  reorganization  imder  the 
bankruptcy  laws.  The  Penn  Central  has 
some  94,000  employees;  69,000  daily  com- 
muters in  New  York  State  alone  depend 
on  the  line's  services ;  and  countless  ship- 
pers and  industries  rely  on  the  Penn 
Central  in  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
nesses. These  interests  demand  that  the 
railroad  be  kept  running.  However, 
bankruptcy  is  not  the  way  to  run  a  rail- 
road. Nor  is  the  hand-to-mouth  public- 
be-damned  attitude  that  has  character- 
ized much  of  Penn  Centrals  service,  es- 
pecially on  the  New  Haven  and  Harlem- 
Hudson  commutation  divisions. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  we  are  Introducing 
today  would  provide  emergency  assist- 
ance to  the  Penn  Central  and  other  dis- 
tressed railroads  in  the  form  of  loan 
guarantees  up  to  $750  million  to  assist 
in  maintaining  essential  transportation 
operations.  The  bill  explicitly  safeguards 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayer  by  stipu- 
lating that  any  loan  so  guaranteed  must 
be  used  solely  for  railroad  transportation 
purposes.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  clear 
Intention  of  this  legislation  that  funds 
obtained  hereunder  shall  not  be  used,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  assist  any  other 
nonrailroad  aspect  of  a  rail  carrier's 
operation. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  new  management  of  the  Penn  Central 
to  act  aggressively  in  dealing  with  the 
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financial  and  organization  problems  of 
the  company.  In  seeking  aid  from  the 
Govenunent,  it  is  essential  that  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  private  enterprise  be  up- 
held as  well.  The  Penn  Central  and  its 
subsidiaries  must  be  prepared  to  take 
certain  actions  on  'heir  own  behalf,  such 
as  disposing  of  some  of  their  real  estate 
interests  in  order  to  par  due  bills. 

The  emergency  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority will  not  by  itself  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Penn  Central  or  any  other 
railroad.  This  is  a  situation  of  great  com- 
plexity,  reaching  far  beyond  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  a  single  company.  In- 
deed, the  dimensions  of  the  problem  are 
evident  in  the  national  rail  passenger 
corporation  bill.  S.  3706,  and  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Assistance  Act,  S.  3154, 
which  are  both  pending  in  the  House. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem, title  II  of  our  bill  would  establish  a 
joint  congressional  committee  to  carry 
out  a  study  and  investigation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  recommendations  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  Nation's 
railroads.  In  order  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  this  session,  the  committee  is 
directed  to  report  to  the  Congress  by  Sep- 
tember 30. 

While  a  number  of  standing  commit- 
tees in  the  House  and  Senate  have  al- 
ready announced  their  intentions  of 
looking  into  the  Perm  Central  situation, 
we  believe  that  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  key  members  of  the 
appropriate  Hous_  and  Senate  legislative 
committees,  can  recoi-imend  a  compre- 
hensive solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
entire  railroad  industry.  Such  a  joint 
group  would  bring  together  the  best 
minds  and  the  best  proposals  to  deal 
with  the  structural  bottlenecks  in  our  Na- 
tion's transportation  system,  which  to- 
gether with  the  financial  stringency  has 
brought  the  Penn  Central  into  bank- 
i-uptcy. 

Our  aim  must  be  to  keep  the  railroads 
operating  and  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  act  promptly  on  this  legislation. 


FEDERAL   BLUE  CROSS   CONTRACT 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  submit  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Frank  R.  Karson,  adminis- 
trator. Glenside  Hospital,  for  considera- 
tion by  my  colleagues.  This  letter  depicts 
important  shortcomings  in  the  Federal 
Blue  Cross  contract  which  affects  all 
Federal  employees  under  this  coverage. 

Although  the  contract  provides  full 
coverage  for  365  days  in  a  general  hos- 
pital for  mental  illness,  the  contract  is 
misleading  because  the  Federal  employee 
must  pay  the  first  $100  plus  20  percent  of 
all  other  charges  if  he  were  to  stay  at  a 
licensed  mental  hospital.  We  all  well 
know  that  the  mental  wards  in  general 
hospitals  are  usually  filled  to  capacity — 
their  facilities  are  not  available.  The 
waiting  lists  are  long,  and  it  is  extraordi- 
narily difficult  to  be  admitted.  The  Fed- 
eral employees  have  to  turn  to  a  licensed 
mental  hospital  where  they  have  to  pay 
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a  substantial  part  of  the  expense.  Most 
Federal  employees  cannot  afford  this. 

If  one  could  walk  into  the  mental  ward 
of  a  general  hospital  and  get  treatment, 
I  would  have  no  reservations  about  the 
present  coverage.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
clearly  not  the  case. 

It  seems  inequitable  that  State  employ- 
ees, Massachusetts  included,  have  con- 
tracts which  provide  full  benefits  in 
licensed  mental  hospitals  as  well  as  in 
general  hospitals,  and  Federal  employ- 
ees do  not.  Furthermore,  most  Industry 
and  business  firms  have  more  complete 
benefits  because  the  coverage  is  extended 
to  licensed  mental  hospitals  as  well  as  to 
general  hospitals. 

If  we  are  willing  to  give  Federal  em- 
ployees coverage  for  mental  illness  in  a 
general  hospital  where  facilities  are  not 
available,  then  we  should  be  sure  that  he 
has  the  same  coverage  in  a  licensed  men- 
tal hospital  like  most  of  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. Although  the  Federal  employee  has 
been  assured  that  he  has  the  best  cover- 
age available,  he  obviously  does  not.  This 
deficiency  in  coverage  in  the  area  of 
mental  health  can  and  should  be  cor- 
rected. If  it  is  not,  then  surely  the  Fed- 
eral onployee  should  be  Informed  of  the 
present  inadequacy  of  his  coverage.  I 
recommend  Mr.  Karson's  well-written 
and  informative  letter  to  my  colleagues. 
It  describes  a  serious  situation  that 
should  be  corrected. 

The  letter  follows: 

Glensioe  Hospttai., 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  June  5, 1970. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
J.  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Congressman  O'Neill  :  This  letter  Is 
f<WT»arded  to  you  with  hopes  that  some 
good  will  result  from  It  In  attaining  im- 
proved benefits  for  Federal  Employees  under 
their  health  plan  with  Blue  Cnoss. 

I  am  and  have  been  the  Administrator  of 
Glenside  Hospital  for  ten  years.  Glenside 
Is  a  121  bed  private  psychiatric  hospital  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  It  Is  licensed  by  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health,  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  Glenside  received 
a  three  year  accreditation  in  1969  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals and  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association.  We  have  over  80  psy- 
chiatrists on  our  Medical  Staff  and  treat 
approximately  1400  cases  a  year.  To  my 
knowledge,  we  have  more  referrals  to  ovir 
hospital  and  help  more  people  In  the  field 
of  mental  illness  than  any  other  hospital 
on  the  whole  East  Coast  except  for  one 
or  two  large  6000  bed  State  Hospitals.  Our 
average  In-bospltal  stay  Is  three  to  four 
weeks. 

About  three  or  four  years  ago  the  Federal 
Blue  Cross  contract  allowed  30  days  cover- 
age for  mental  Illness  but,  hidden  behind 
the  definition  of  Hospital,  limited  the  30 
allowed  days  to  a  general  hospital  only. 
In  Boston,  there  are  only  four  or  five  gen- 
eral hospitals  with  psychiatric  in-hospital 
services  with  a  combined  total  of  less  than 
110  beds.  These  beds  are  forever  full  and 
the  overflow  is  generally  referred  to  us  or 
other  similar  licensed  mental  hospitals. 
When  a  Federal  employee  or  his  dependent 
was  unable  to  get  help  in  a  general  hospital 
and  was  referred  to  us,  he  lost  the  benefit  of 
full  coverage  for  30  days  but  was  covered  at 
Glenside  under  the  Supplemental  Benefits 
part  of  bis  contract.  He  now  bad  to  pay  the 
first  $100  under  High  Option  and  was  fur- 
ther liable  for  20%  of  all  other  charges.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  I  spoke  with  a  Gov- 
ernment Union  representative  from  Wash- 
ington at  a  Union  meeting  held  at  the  V.A. 
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Hospital  in  Brockton.  Massachusetts.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  the  short-comings  of  the 
Federal  Blue  Cross  Plan  in  regard  to  mental 
Illness.  That  since  It  was  almost  Impossible 
to  get  a  bed  in  a  general  hospital  for  an 
acute  mental  Illness,  the  30  day  allowance 
by  Blue  Cross  was.  in  my  opinion,  worthless. 
That  the  Union  should  strive  to  get  the  30 
days  or  more  If  possible.  t»  be  allowed  In  a 
licensed  mental  hospital.  I  cited  that  this 
type  of  contract  was  being  sold  by  Blue 
Cross.  That  the  state  employees  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  such  contracts  which  provided 
full  benefits  in  a  licensed  mental  hospital 
as  well  as  in  a  general  hospital.  When  the 
Federal  Blue  Cross  contract  came  out  the 
following  year.  I  was  shocked  to  see  the 
coverage  for  mental  illness  extended  to  365 
days  but  still  limited  to  general  hospitals. 
Federal  employees  were  buying  a  small  zero 
before  but  now  were  purchasing  a  great  big 
zero. 

The  Federal  Employee  who  was  told  and 
who  thought  he  had  the  best  health  plan 
In  the  world  was  outraged  when  we  told 
him  that  he  had  full  coverage  in  a  general 
hospital  for  365  days  for  mental  Illness  but 
that  he  would  have  to  pay  the  first  $100  plus 
20 '"o  of  all  other  charges  If  he  were  to  stay 
on  at  Glenside  for  treatment.  What  could  he 
do?  Where  could  he  go?  There  were  no  beds 
available  In  general  hospitals.  The  Federal 
employee  and  his  family  have  been  led  to 
believe  they  have  the  best  health  plan  avail- 
able bu*  they  have  been  misinformed.  Most 
Industry  and  business  firms  today  have  far 
better  plans  because  they  cover  mental  Ill- 
ness in  a  licensed  mental  hospital  as  well  as 
providing  full  benefits  in  a  general  hospital. 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  employ- 
ees and  municipal  employees  of  Massachu- 
setts cities  and  towns  get  120  days  of  full 
cov^iige  at  Glenside  for  mental  illness  un- 
der a  Blue  Cross  contract.  State  employees 
recently  switched  to  Aetna  and  still  get  the 
130  days  of  full  coverage  at  Glenside.  Gen- 
eral Motors  has  a  Blue  Cross  contract  whicli 
gives  their  employees  45  days  of  fuU  cover- 
age in  a  licensed  mental  hospital.  Harvard, 
M.I.T.,  Polaroid  Corporation,  and  hundreds 
of  others  have  Blue  Cross  contracts  allow- 
ing 60  days  of  full  coverage  in  a  licensed 
mental  hospital.  The  I3.M.  Corporation 
has  a  Blue  Cross  contract  which  allows  365 
days  of  full  coverage  at  Glenside. 

Almost  all  the  commercial  Insurance  car- 
riers pay  benefits  In  a  licensed  mental  hos- 
pital the  same  as  they  would  In  a  general 
hospital.  General  Dynamics  uses  Prudential 
and  their  employees  get  120  days  of  fiUl 
coverage  at  Glenside.  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Company  operate  their  own  plan  and  allow 
120  days  of  full  coverage  at  Glenside.  The 
Aetna  Government  Wide  Indemnity  Plan  al- 
lows the  same  full  benefits  at  Glenside  as 
they  do  In  a  general  hospital.  The  Military 
Champus  Contract  with  Blue  Cross  provides 
the  same  benefits  to  Glenside  as  they  do  In 
a  general  hospital.  Our  own  contract  at 
Glenside  Hospital  with  Blue  Cross  allows  our 
employees  60  days  of  full  coverage  in  a 
licensed  mental  hospital  in  addition  to  365 
days  of  coverage  for  medical-surgical  ill- 
nesses In  a  general  hospital.  I  could  go  on 
and  on  with  exan^)les.  Suffice  to  say  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Federal  employee  is  surely 
being  short-changed  If  he  Is  being  told  he 
has  the  best  plan  available.  His  plan  Is 
sadly  lacking  when  It  comes  to  coverage  for 
mental  Illness.  If  be  could  walk  into  a  gen- 
eral hospital  and  get  treatment,  I  would 
have  no  quarrel.  However,  he  Is  unable  to 
do  this  because  of  the  limited  facilities  in 
general  hospitals  for  treatment  of  mental 
Illness,  Therefore,  he  may  come  to  Glenside 
where  with  his  Supplemental  Benefits  pay- 
ing SOTo  of  the  hospital  blU  after  be  pays 
the  first  (100,  It  could  cost  him  (300  to  $400 
for  a  three  to  four  week  stay.  Too  many 
Federal  employees  cannot  afford  this.  What 
is  even  more  important.  Is  the  fact  that  they 
are    unaware    of    the    inadequacy    of    their 
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Blue  Cross  contract.  I  have  had  the  unfortu- 
nate and  unpleasant  task  of  spelling  Jt  out 
for  hundreds  of  Federal  employees  and  their 
families. 

I  firmly  believe  the  inadequate  coverage 
for  mental  Illness  In  the  Federal  Blue  Cross 
contract  is  an  oversight  and  not  Intentional. 
A  few  years  ago  a  slnUlar  situation  was 
found  with  the  New  England  Telephone  Com- 
pany. They  had  a  Blue  Cross  contract  which 
covered  In  txill  In  a  general  hospital  but 
would  pay  nothing  In  a  licensed  mental  hos- 
pital. Fortunately  I  met  tm  executive  of 
the  Insurance  Planning  Committee  for  New 
England  Telephone  who  found  It  unbeliev- 
able when  I  pointed  out  the  inadequacy  In 
his  contract  regarding  coverage  for  mental 
illness  in  a  licensed  mental  hospital.  The 
following  year,  the  New  England  Telephone 
contract  with  Blue  Cross  was  changed  to 
provide  proper  mental  health  coverage  and 
now  telephone  employees  have  full  bene- 
fits at  Glenside. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  letter  wUl  In  some 
way  help  you  to  better  determine  the  type 
of  Blue  Cross  contract  which  should  be  of- 
fered to  the  Federal  employee.  Mental  Illness 
should  not  be  overlooked.  If  you  are  will- 
ing to  give  the  Federal  employee  coverage  for 
mental  illness  in  a  general  hospital  where  fa- 
cilities are  not  available,  then  you  should  be 
sure  he  has  the  same  coverage  In  a  licensed 
mental  hospital  so  that  he  can  tvim  to  us 
for  help  as  do  most  ol  his  fellow  Americans. 
The  Aetna  Government  Wide  Indenmlty 
Plan  is  okay  since  it  provides  the  same  bene- 
fits In  a  licensed  mental  hospital  as  it  does 
In  a  general  hospital. 

Glenside  and  other  similar  licensed  mental 
hospitals  are  designated  by  Massachusetts 
Blue  Cross  as  cooperating  hospitals  and  pay- 
ment Is  made  to  us  on  that  basis  through 
their  Master  Medical  contracts  and/c»^  tbeir 
special  Basic  contracts. 

I  have  been  In  the  mental  health  field  for 
twenty-two  years  and  have  seen  the  tremen- 
doMS  strides  taken  by  Insurance  companies 
In  offering  coverage  for  mental  Illness.  I 
have  been  In  contact  with  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies and  I  know  the  comfort  and  relief  It 
gives  to  them  when  they  know  tliey  have 
proper  insurance  coverage.  However,  the  Fed- 
eral employee  Is  xinaware  that  his  tnsxirance 
contract  is  inadequate.  This  deficiency  In  the 
area  of  mental  health  coverage  can  be  and 
should  be  corrected.  If  it  is  not,  then  surely 
the  Federal  employee  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  short-comings  of  his  contract.  It 
should  be  clearly  spelled  out  In  his  brochure. 
As  it  stands  now,  he  can  read  his  brochure 
and  cannot  find  where  he  is  disallowed  bene- 
fits in  a  licensed  mental  hospltaL 

The  Federal  Blue  Cross  contract  has  long 
concerned  me  and  I  have  been  promising  my- 
self this  letter  for  some  time.  I  am  most 
pleased  to  be  conveying  my  thoughts  on  this 
subject  to  you  today.  I  submit  the  above  for 
yoxii  information  and  consideration  and  fur- 
ther request  that  you  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  me  If  you  have  any  questions  regarding 
this  matter. 

Very  truly  yotirs. 

Prank  R.  Karson, 

Administrator. 


HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  'Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally  practicing    spiritual    and   mental 
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genocide  on  over  1.500  Americar 
ers  of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


TRENDS 


APPRAISAL    OP    CURRENT 

IN  BUSINESS  AND  FINA^ICE 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday.  June  2 


REPRESENTi  ,TIVES 
197C 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fan  arti- 
cle in  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
minds us  again  that  economic  appear- 
ances can  be  very  deceiving.  On  the  face 
of  international  economic  statu  tics,  the 
United  States  would  appear  to  be  no 
worse  off  than  most  other  Indus  trialized 
nations  in  its  current  bout  wi  ,h  infla- 
tion. But,  as  the  Journal's  repcrter,  Al- 
fred L.  Malabre,  Jr..  points  ou^.  this  is 
not  the  case. 

Because  U.S.  price  and  wage 
already  much  higher  than  other 
an  increase  in  these  levels 
or  nearly  equals  the  rate  in 
industrial    nation    means   that 
rapidly  pricing  ourselves  out 
competition.   As  Malabre   note^ 
U.S.    prices    and    wages    Inc 
noticeably  slower  pace  than 
tries,   our   competitive   edge 
eroded. 

The  article  adds  that  the 
,  higher  wages  in  the  United 
been  accompanied  by  lower 
among    its    workers,    while 
abroad  have  become  increasi 
efficient. 

This    growing    absolute 
cannot    be    dismissed    any 
Malabre  puts  it: 

The  picture  is  gloomy,  and  tbeie  Is  noth- 
ing very  comforting  In  the  fact  tliat  export* 
ankount  to  only  some  4%  of  Amei  lea's  gross 
national  product,  as  some  analy^  like  to 
point  out. 


thJ.t 
every 
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All  this  adds  up  to  only  one 
son  why  the  administration  lAust 
the  reins  of  the  economy  mofe 
than  it  so  far  has  shown  a 
to  do,  and  press  down  hard 
prices  and  wages. 

The  article  follows: 
AppmAiSALS  or  Cttkrent  Trends  iif  Business 
AND  Finance 

seriousfaess 


ESoTXA  to  play  down  the 
InSatlon  that  continues  to 
economy    often   stress   the   fact 
are  increasing  no  faster  than  in 
Industrial    nations.     Inflation    in 
shouldn't  be  viewed  with  excessii  e 
this    arg\iment    runs,    so    long   as 
climb  here  doe«nt  get  too  far 
with  the  prlc«  climb  elsewhere 

It's  perfectly  correct  that 
U.S.   hasn't   been   far  out  of  llni 
rates  at  which  prices  have  been 
cently  In  other  key  countries.  A 
of  consumer  price  trends  by  the 
Monetary  Fund  bears  this  out 
12-month  period,  the  IMF  reporta, 
prices   rose   8'"r    In   Japan,   6 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
ada.   and   4'"-.    In   West   Germany 

Such  comparisons,  however 
eral   considerations  that   leave  a 
sanguine  Impression  of  the  U.S. 

For  one  thing,  they  overlook  t 
US.   price  levels   generally  are 
higher  than  price  levels  abroad 
unless  U.S.  prices  Increase  at  a 


in 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

prison-  than  prices  elsewhere,  the  absolute  spread 
between  U.S.  levels  and  those  abroad  wlU 
widen. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  particular 
U.S.  automobile  sells  for  $6,000  and  a  par- 
ticular Japanese  car  sells  for  $3,000.  The 
price  spread  between  the  two  cars  Is  $3,000. 
Now  suppose  that  the  price  of  the  U.S.  car 
increases  6'"c  and  the  price  of  the  Japanese 
car  Increases  8'"c .  The  percentages  suggest  at 
first  glance  that  the  U.S.  position  has  Un- 
proved. But  actually  the  spread  has  widened 
to  $3,120.  The  U.S.  car  now  sells  for  $6,360 
and  the  Japanese  car  for  $3,240. 

The  same  situation  pertains  In  the  area 
of  labor  costs.  Recently,  wage  rates  In  key 
countries  abroad  have  been  climbing  about 
as  rapidly  as  in  the  U.S..  where  the  average 
annual  increase  nowadays  Is  roughly  8'". 

A  study  by  Towers.  Perrln.  Forster  &  Cros- 
by, a  Philadelphia-based  management  con- 
sultant, compares  average  hourly  wage  rates 
m  major  countries.  The  comparisons  are 
based  on  1968  data  and  are  expressed  In  dol- 
lars, using  1968  currency  exchange  rates. 
Average  hourly  wage 

United  States $3.  01 

Canada   2.37 

West  Germany 1-30 

United  Kingdom 1  22 

France -98 

Italy -TO 

Simple  arithmetic  shows  that  an  Increase 
of  8'"r  brings  the  U.S.  wage  level  to  about 
$3.25  and  the  French  level,  for  example,  to 
$1.07.  This  Increases  the  spread  between  the 
two  levels  by  approximately  16  cents,  from 
$2.02  to  $2.18. 

It  Is  only  recently  that  U.S.  wage  rates 
have  risen  at  anything  close  to  the  speed 
of  wage  rates  In  most  other  places.  The 
US  level,  however,  has  been  so  high  for  so 
long  that  the  spread  widened  even  in  years 
when  US    wages  rose  relatively  slowly. 

Between  1960  and  1968.  the  Towers,  Perrln, 
Forster  &  Crosby  study  shows,  the  U.S.  wage 
level  climbed  33 '"c.  This  compares  with  In- 
creases of  1420?-  In  France,  114%  in  Italy, 
110%  In  West  Germany,  and  36%  In  the 
United  Kingdom  Only  the  Canadian  Increase 
of  28%  was  smaller  than  the  US  wage  rise. 
Nevertheless,  In  absolute  terms  the  differ- 
ence between  U.S.  and  foreign  wage  levels 
widened  In  every  Instance  during  the  period. 
The  spread  Increased  by  43  cenU  In  the  case 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  33  cents  In  Italy.  17 
cents  m  France  and  7  cents  In  West  G«rmany. 
The  difference  between  U.S.  and  Canadian 
wage  levels  obviously  grew  also,  but  not  as 
greatly  as  might  be  exjjected  because  the 
Canadian  wage  level  was  already  relatively 
high  m  1960.  The  spread  grew  by  23  cents. 

It  is  worth  seeing  how  the  picture  would 
look  If  U.S.  wages  had  risen  as  rapidly  In 
1960-68  as  wages,  say.  In  France.  Instead  of 
Increasing  by  17  cents,  the  spread  between 
the  US.  and  French  wage  levels  would  have 
increased  by  $2.63. 

High  wage  rate*  can  be  offset  by  high 
worker  productivity.  Suppose  a  worker  for 
Company  A  earns  $3  per  hour  and  produces 
30  widgets  per  hour,  while  a  worker  for  Com- 
pany B  earns  $1  per  hour  and  produces  10 
(Jut  of  line  widgets  per  hour.  Company  As  wage  rate  Is 
higher  than  Company  B's.  but  not  Its  per 
inflation  In  the      widget  labor  costs, 

with   the         On    an    international    scale.   U.S.    workers 

raising  re-      have  been  more  productive  than  workers  else- 

iramparlson      where  for  most  of  the  post-World  War  II  era, 

Iniernatlonal      In  part  because  they  have  had  access  to  more 

a  recent     efficient      equipment.      Recently,      however. 

consumer     facilities  abroad  have  become  far  more  ef- 

the  U.S..     flclent.  often  through  the  application  of  tech- 

%  m  Can-      nlques  first  tried  in  the  U.S.  The  upshot  has 

and   Italy,     been  a  sharp  reduction  In  the  productivity 

overlook  sev-      lead  of  U.S.  workers. 

much   less         It  is  not  surprising.  In  view  of  what  has 
IKJsltion.  been  happening  on  the  International  wage- 

fact  that     price  front,  that  Uncle  Sam's  stance  In  the 
considerably      highly   competitive    world   marketplace    has 
Accordingly,      begun  to  sag.  In  1964.  U.S.  merchandise  ex- 
ilower  rate     ports  exceeded  merchandise  imports  by  near- 
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ly  $7  billion.  Last  year's  surplus  was  only 
about  $600  million.  Uncle  Sam's  share  of 
world  exports  of  manufactured  products — 
the  goods  that  the  U.S.  traditionally  has  been 
so  adept  at  supplying — stands  at  about  22%. 
lower  than  at  any  time  In  the  postwar  era. 
In  1958,  the  U.S.  share  amounted  to  28'";  . 

The  picture  Is  gloomy,  and  there  Is  nothing 
very  comforting  In  the  fact  that  exports 
amount  to  only  some  4%  of  America's  gross 
national  product,  as  some  analysts  like  tn 
point  out. 

It  Is  true  that  foreign  trade  represents  a 
small  slice  of  the  U.S.  economy,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  highly  self-sufflclent.  But  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  America's  role  as  a  world  leader — 
in  everything  from  encouraging  the  expan- 
sion of  international  conunerce  to  supplying 
assistance  to  developing  nations — depends  on 
Its  ability  to  compet*  effectively  in  world 
markets. 

If  the  U.S.  should  no  longer  be  able  to  com- 
pete, the  scenario  becomes  dismally  predicta- 
ble: Surging  imports,  disappearing  jobs, 
rsunpant  protectionism,  an  unraveling  of  the 
International  monetary  system,  whose  sta- 
bility requires  a  competitive  U.S. 


REDS'  WORLD  GOAL  MEANS  BLOOD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
an  imperial  power  holding  captive  within 
its  boundaries  non-Russian  nations,  the 
victims  of  Communist  aggression  which 
is  historicaUy  consistent  with  Czarist  Im- 
perialistic power.  This  fact  was  effec- 
tively emphasized  by  the  distinguished 
Walter  Trohan,  the  world-renowned 
bureau  chief  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
his  Wednesday.  June  17,  column,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Reds'  World  Goal  Means  Blood 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  June  16 — Thirty  years  ago 
this  week  one  of  the  most  shameful  chap- 
ters In  all  history  was  written  by  Russia  In 
the  seizure  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
It  is  vitally  Important  that  every  American 
be  familiar  with  this  story  and  Its  Implica- 
tions today. 

Freedom  was  outraged  with  the  occupation 
of  the  Baltic  states  on  June  15,  1940.  A  week 
later  Russia  Invaded  Romania,  occupying 
Bessarabia  and  part  of  Bukovlna.  The  United 
States  did  nothing  and  stood  largely  mute, 
because  the  Roosevelt  administration  ex- 
pected Russia  to  clash  with  Germany. 

"The  occupation  of  the  Baltic  states  and 
the  Romanian  territory  had  straightened  out 
the  curve  In  her  western  border,"  F.D.R.'s 
secretary  of  state.  Cordell  Hull,  wrote  cal- 
lously and  briefly  In  his  memoirs. 

The  occupation  of  the  Baltic  states  was 
written  In  blood.  In  30  years  of  slavery  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  once  free  peoples  have 
been  put  to  death  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  others  have  been  imprisoned  In 
slave  labor  camps.  The  communist  brutality 
and    cruelty    taxes    the    Imagination. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  seizure  of 
the  Baltic  states  came  after  Russia  divided 
Poland  with  Germany  and  after  Russia  in- 
vaded and  occupied  substantial  areas  of  Fin- 
land. 

All  of  these  acts  demonstrated  what  many 
refused  to  believe,  that  the  imperialism  of 
the  czars,  which  the  Communists  professed 
to  abhor,  was  only  the  beginning.  All  In  all, 
Russia  has  made  captives  of  21  nations,  in- 
cluding such  captives  of  the  czarist  Imperi- 
alism as  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia, 
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Moet  recently  the  imperialism  has  been 
demonstrated  In  Korea,  Cuba,  and  Viet  Nam. 
Furthermore,  this  imperialism  has  been  rais- 
ing Its  ugly  bead  In  the  middle  east,  where  It 
has  been  reported  that  Russian  pilots  are 
flying  Russian  Jet«  for  Egypt. 

More  than  75  of  our  100  senators  have 
fixed  their  names  to  a  resolution  calling  for 
shipment  of  American  made  Jets  to  Israel 
because  of  the  communist  threat  in  the  mid- 
dle east.  Many  of  these  signers  refuse  to 
recognize  this  same  communism  is  a  threat 
in  Viet  Nam.  where  it  is  killing  American 
boys  and  would  enslave  the  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam  because  the  Communists  want 
the  rich  coastal  rice  fields. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  week  the  United 
States,  under  P.D.R.,  was  silent  because  It 
was  becoming  pro-Russian  where  It  had  been 
pro-Italian  in  Mussolini's  dream  of  an  Afri- 
can empire.  Now  some  Americans  are  pro- 
Communist,  m  effect  if  not  by  Intent,  in 
southeast  Asia  and  antl-Communist  tn  the 
middle  east. 

Russia  hasn't  changed  its  attitudes  as  we 
have  changed  ours.  The  Communists  have 
made  no  secret  of  their  goal  of  world  domi- 
nation. We  have  seen  this  as  good  at  some 
limes  and  bad  at  others  in  curious  compro- 
mises with  what  was.  is,  and  always  will  be 
evil.  If  it  survives. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Russia  is  not 
one  vast  monolithic  bloc  of  dedicated  Com- 
munists. There  are  some  21  different  peoples 
hoping  some  day  they  will  achieve  freedom, 
to  say  nothing  of  millions  of  Russians  who 
would  be  free  of  their  reign  of  terror. 

All  who  love  freedom  should  support  the 
Baltic  states  In  their  quest  for  freedom,  as 
exemplified  In  the  congressional  resolution  of 
June  28,  1966.  which  called  for  bringing  the 
force  of  world  opinion  behind  the  restoration 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  This  ap- 
plied to  the  other  captive  nations  as  well. 

No  country,  even  one  as  great  as  our  own, 
can  be  truly  free  while  any  nation  Is  in 
slavery  or  is  denied  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation. 


THANKS  TO  CHARLEY 
BRAITHWAIT 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reams 
have  been  written  and  spoken  by  our  col- 
leagues in  support  of  the  reasons  that 
they  have,  over  the  years,  either  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  of  the  work  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  poverty  program. 

For  my  part  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  there  are  many  worthwhile  and 
beneficial  segments  within  the  overall 
program.  I  have  also  charged  that  some 
paits  of  the  program  are  not  only  un- 
workable, the  results  have  been  nil  and 
the  administration  wasteful. 

My  paramount  reason  for  opposition 
to  the  authorization  and  appropriations 
for  O.E.O.  has  been  the  imbalance  be- 
tween programs  for  the  mban  and  imral 
areas.  Always  it  seems  more  and  more 
money  must  be  appropriated  to  cool  the 
strife  in  the  ghettos.  More  and  more 
funds  must  be  somehow  allocated  to 
cool  the  long  hot  summers.  All  the  while 
the  rural  areas,  where  the  need  is  Just 
as  great,  continue  to  be  neglected  and 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  re- 
cently to  read  a  copy  of  the  testimony 
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submitted  by  Mr.  Charles  Braithwait, 
the  executive  director  of  the  West  Cen- 
tral Missouri  Rural  Development  Coi-p.. 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health,  and  Welfare  appropria- 
tions chaired  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington.  Mr.  Braithwait  recently 
appeared  in  company  with  Mr.  Mamice 
R.  Vincent,  who  is  in  charge  of  plan- 
ning for  the  West  Central  Missouri 
Corp. 

While  Mr.  Braithwait's  testimony 
speaks  for  itseif,  it  is  noteworthy  that  he 
presents  some  statistics  that  apply  to 
these  nine  rural  counties  in  west-central 
Missouri,  eight  of  which  are  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District. 

The  testimony  of  Director  Braithwait 
emphasizes  a  position  that  my  office  has 
long  stood  for,  and  that  is  that  there  is 
a  pronounced  imbalance  in  the  appro- 
priation of  OEO  funds  between  the  rural 
and  the  urban  areas.  We  all  know  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  funds  were  regarded 
simply  as  a  sort  of  fire  extinguisher,  to 
cool  off  racial  unrest.  Thank  goodness 
that  concept  was  abandoned  and  today  at 
least  some  attention  has  been  focused  on 
areas  other  than  the  inner,  iimer  city  to 
the  neglect  and  omission  of  what  could 
be  described  as  outlying  or  quasi-agricul- 
tural, small-town  communities. 

As  Mr.  Braithwait  so  eloquently  sets 
forth  in  his  statement,  when  a  person  is 
poor,  geography  makes  no  difference.  His 
statistical  data  points  up  the  need  for  a 
more  careful  look  by  both  Appropriations 
Committees,  in  both  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress, toward  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  funds  between  the  urban  and  the 
so-called  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  one  possible 
solution  to  our  urban  problems,  it  is  that 
our  cities  do  not  become  larger  and  larger 
and  more  and  more  unmanageable,  and 
that  what  some  of  us  prefer  to  describe 
as  rural  revitalization  must  go  forward. 
We  mean,  of  course,  to  turn  around  by 
every  means  available  the  continued  mi- 
gration from  the  rural  areas  to  the  big 
cities,  and  hopefully  keep  the  population 
stable  and  constant  in  our  rural  areas. 
Then  we  can  look  forward  to  the  day  we 
can  attract  soine  light  industry  to  pro- 
vide the  income  which  can  revitalize  our 
rural  areas. 

The  West  Central  Rural  Development 
Corp.,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  well-managed  human  re- 
sources agency.  Mr.  Braithwait  and  Mr. 
Vincent  presented  testimony  which  was 
very  informative.  Their  agency  is  helping 
not  only  with  the  administration  of  OEO 
funds  but  they  are  lending  a  helping  hand 
to  anyone  who  desires  to  apply  to  various 
Federal  agencies  for  loans  and  grants 
such  as  HUD,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  fact  that  these  two  able  men  made 
their  appearance  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Health,  and  Welfare 
appropriations  and  have  come  such  a 
great  distance  is  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion. By  their  testimony  which  has  put 
into  perspective  the  needs  of  rural  areas, 
they  have  performed  a  service  not  only 
for  the  other  body  of  the  Congress  but 
for  the  House  as  well. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  remarks 
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of  Mr.  Charles  Braithwait,  executive  di- 
rector of  West  Central  Missouri  Rural 
Development  Corp.  of  Appleton  City,  Mo., 
as  he  testified  in  the  other  body : 

Testimony  or  Mr.  Charles  BRArrHWAir 

I  asked  to  appear  before  this  committee, 
I  asked  to  be  here  to  speak  for  some  50,000 
people  who  have  few  other  voices.  These 
people  are  predominately  white,  generally 
elderly  and  stunned  by  what  has  happened 
to  them.  They  didn't  become  poor  quickly 
but  have  seen  their  area,  their  economy  and 
their  personal  incomes  dwindle.  They  do  not 
seek  a  blank  check  on  the  national  treas- 
ury— they  only  need  help  to  understand 
and  deal  with  an  unfriendly  and  changing 
world. 

I  stand  here  In  two  capacities.  First — I 
stand  here  as  the  director  of  a  community 
action  agency.  I  have  directed  this  agency 
fcH-  more  than  4  years  and  feel  that  I  speak 
for  other  rural  agencies  as  well. 

I  have  come  to  the  Capital  to  seek  money 
for  health  and  housing  projects  that  are 
badly  needed  in  my  rural  area.  I  am  also  here 
in  a  second  capacity — that  of  private  citizen. 

Pew  leaders  remain  In  our  area;  most  have 
left  for  greener  pastures.  Our  organization 
must  fill  this  void  in  leadership.  Most  of  the 
employees  of  our  community  action  agency 
are  homegrown.  With  our  staff  living  in  33 
different  communities,  we  furnish  a  great 
deal  of  the  leadership  In  this  area.  We  belong 
to  local  churches,  civic  and  social  clubs,  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  work  we  do  to  change 
attitudes  and  create  awareness  of  the  im- 
pact of  poverty  is  done  as  citizens  of  the 
community  rather  than  as  professionals. 

Our  area  consists  of  nine  rural  counties 
m  West  Central  Missouri.  It  covers  6400 
square  miles.  The  area  Is  essentially  rural. 
Only  three  communities  are  In  the  10.000 
population  bracket  and  three  more  are  m 
the  5,000  bracket.  The  remainder  of  our  149 
towns  range  from  small  towns  in  the  2500 
population  range,  to  hamlets  of  less  than 
100.  Forty-six  percent  (46%)  of  our  people 
are  poor.  Nearly  half  earn  only  a  few  dollars 
above  poverty  guidelines.  There  is  virtually 
no  middle-class  In  the  area.  We  have  a  small 
but  deeply  entrenched  and  powerful  upper- 
mlddle-class.  The  attitudes  and  life  styles  of 
the  population  are  functionally  rural.  About 
'3  of  our  geographic  area  Is  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains.  The  remaining  %  Is  rolling 
plains  characterized  by  scrub  oak  and  cedar 
thickets  growing  on  land  that  Is  not  worth 
clearing  for  farm  land.  There  are  only  three 
major  highways  In  our  area,  and  two  of  these 
run  along  the  edge  rather  than  through  the 
center. 

Only  12  communities  In  the  area  are 
served  by  motor  bus  and  there  Is  no  raU 
or  air  transportation  available.  Some  45% 
of  the  western  third  of  the  area  Is  underlaid 
by  coal  which  Is  being  mined  by  open-pit 
mining  methods.  There  are  no  public  health 
facilities  in  the  area.  Over  29.000  housing 
units  In  the  area  are  unsound  or  lacking  in 
facilities. 

The  mission  of  a  community  action  agency 
Is  to  mobilize  new  and  existing  resources  and 
bring  them  to  bear  on  the  root  causes  of 
poverty.  In  trying  to  accomplish  this  mission 
we  face  two  problems : 

The  first  is  in  developing  local  resources. 
Due  to  the  low  tax  base  and  depressed  econ- 
omy of  the  area,  there  are  few  local  resources. 
The  control  of  the  local  resources  that  do 
exist  Is  divided  among  149  city  governments. 
553  churches,  908  civic  and  fraternal  organi- 
zations, 9  county  courts,  and  9  each  of  nearly 
every  kind  of  state  and  federal  government 
local  office  that  exists  In  the  area.  The  re- 
sources controlled  by  any  one  of  these  orga- 
nizations are  so  limited  and  the  number  of 
organizations  so  great  that  the  development 
of  resources  frequently  costs  more  than  the 
resources  are  worth. 

In  1966  the  median  family  Income  in  this 
area  was  $3,362  compared  to  a  median  in- 
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come  in  th«  stat«  of  Missouri  of  t  ».ia7  This 
creates  m  situation  In  which  the  nost  com- 
petent members  of  our  commun  ties  move 
away  and  those  who  remain  tend  to  be  less 
talented  and  aggressive  and  les!  likely  or 
able  to  deal  with  Increasingly  c  >mpllcatcd 
problems. 

Our  organization  is  the  only  oi  ganization 
in  the  area  able  to  pull  together  t  le  remain- 
ing talent  and  resources  and  forge  them  Into 
a  weapon  to  be  used  to  cure  the  i  ilmeuts  of 
the  area. 

Lei  me  repeat,  we  are  the  only  o)  ganization 
In  the  area  with  the  skills  or  knowledge 
needed  to  bring  together  the  tal«  nt  and  re- 
sources available  In  this  area  i>  order  to 
solve  our  problems. 

Tlie  second  problem  that  we  face  is  in 
mobilizing  state  and  federal  resources.  Our 
community  action  agency  is  fun  ed  to  pro- 
vide outreach  and  recruitment  ai  d  to  bring 
together  a  net  of  state  and  federa  I  programs 
to  try  to  cure  the  basic  causes  rf  poverty. 
We  have  been  successful  in  doing  this.  We 
currently  administer  programs  fr  am  the  de- 
partments of  labor,  agriculture,  lad  health, 
education,  and  welfare,  co-admin  ster  a  pro- 
gram with  the  University  of  »41sscurl.  as  well 
as  our  O.E.O.  programs.  There  are  more 
programs  avaUable  than  we  can  administer 
with  our  current  0J:.0.  budget.  We  have  only 
$363,075  versatile  funds  The  Ilm  ted  money 
available  to  us  makes  it  nearly  impossible 
for  us  to  continue  to  provide  administration, 
organization  and  outreach  lor  ulded  pro- 
grams without  expanding  both  uur  admin- 
istrative and  operational  stafl.  al  of  which 
must  be  paid  from  our  O.E.O  verailUe  funds. 
We  are  in  danger  of  being  killed  with  kind- 
ness!! 

Our  O.E.O  versatile  funda  s«r\o  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  we  hi le  built  a 
structure  of  programs  and  projet  ts  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  and  solve  the  ;  )roblems  of 
the  poor  in  this  rural  area.  The  jrcblem  we 
face  IS  that  many  of  the  program  is  available 
to  us  must  rely  for  admlnistt  atlon,  out- 
reach, recruiting  and  field  supj  ort  on  the 
already  overburdened  foundation  of  the  com- 
munity action  agency. 

New  OEO  programs  become  i  vaUable  to 
us  from  time  to  time,  but  do  not  bring  with 
them  sufficient  money  to  enlari »  the  field 
and  administrative  staffs  that  they  must 
have  in  order  to  operate. 

We  are  seeking  housing  and  hi  alth  assist- 
ance as  well  as  manpower  assutance  from 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Each  i  line  we  re- 
ceive assistance  the  burden  on  our  central 
and  field  staffs  ge«  larger.  Funding  levels 
do  not  Increase  whll«  costs  go  <ip.  and  the 
size  of  the  staff  stays  the  sam<!  while  the 
burden  grows  greater.  We  have  i,  good  com- 
munity action  agency.  It  has  b<en  rated  as 
one  of  the  best  In  the  Nation.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  measure  the  effect  veness  of  a 
community  action  agency  Is  to  I'xamlne  the 
amount  of  personal  income  that  it  helps  Its 
participants  to  obtain.  For  eact  dollar  this 
CAA  spends  the  earning  power  of  an  Indi- 
vidual Is  increased  by  50<  a  y«  ar.  thtis  In 
two  years  Individual  earnings  power,  created 
by  the  activities  sponsored  and  administered 
by  this  CAA.  repays  the  mom^y  spent  to 
assist  those  Individuals.  Prom  tiat  time  on 
the  added  earnings  of  those  individuals  rep- 
resent net  gains  In  the  national  and  local 
economies.  This  means  that  In  4  years  people 
helped  by  this  CAA  will  have  ^irned  twice 
as  much  as  the  agency  spent  h4lping  them. 
Another  problem  we  face  is  thai  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  welfare  benefts  available 
in  our  area  are  not  suflSclent  to  support  those 
residents  who  cannot  partlcipat*  effectively 
in  the  area  economy.  Those  who  cannot  ef- 
fectively participate  In  the  economy  and  who 
cannot  find  other  sources  of  income  leave  the 
area  for  the  dtles.  they  are  l<|Bt  to  us  In 
this  area  as  potential  economic  facton  and. 
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In  turn,  become  the  problems  of  the  cities. 
That  we  are  spending  our  money  well  Is 
reflected  in  the  einnual  report  attached  to 
the  printed  copies  of  this  speech.  Our  area 
Is  not  competitive  for  the  national  tax  dollar. 
We  need  more  money.  Of  the  some  50,000 
low-income  people  in  our  area,  we  have 
reached  only  16.000.  Many  or  these  we  are 
unable  to  help  because  we  do  not  have  pro- 
grams that  fit  their  specific  needs.  We  need 
to  strengthen  the  base  of  our  agency  which 
Is  provided  by  OEO  versatile  dollars.  With 
this  base  stronger,  we  can  mobilize  more  re- 
sources, administer  more  programs  and  ef- 
fectively deal  a'ith  the  problems  that  we 
face. 
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A  SUMMER  FOR  CANDLELIGHT 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie 
electric  power  shortage  becomes  more 
critical  each  year.  We  now  accept  the 
terms  "brownout"  and  "blackout"  as 
part  of  our  normal  vocabulary.  Clearly, 
there  is  a  need  for  greater  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  tlie  Government  and  the 
private  utihties  to  redress  this  imbal- 
ance. An  article  entitled,  "A  Summer  for 
Candlelight."  by  Martin  F.  Nolan  in  the 
Boston  Globe  discusses  the  present  prob- 
lems and  places  the  major  portion  of 
the  blame  squarely  where  it  belongs — 
on  the  heads  of  the  electric  power  com- 
panies. He  calls  for  greater  Government 
regulation  of  the  utilities  to  assure  tliat 
enough  power  will  be  available. 

Mr.  Nolan  points  specifically  to  the 
Dickey -Lincoln  hydroelectric  project  in 
Maine  as  a  case  in  point.  This  Federal 
project  would  provide  the  "peaking  pow- 
er" in  the  Northeast  at  times  when  other 
electrical  supplies  have  neared  exhaus- 
tion. The  private  utihties  liave  fought 
against  Dickey-Lincoln  for  years  be- 
cause, says  Mr.  Nolan — 

If  Dickey-Lincoln  Is  built,  then  the  North- 
east wlU  have  a  ••>'ardsUck"  of  federaUy 
produced  power  against  which  to  measiu* 
the  astronomically  high  rates  charged  peo- 
ple in  the  Northeast. 

Such  a  yardstick  would  show  the  dis- 
crepancy between  cost  and  service  which 
the  New  England  consumer  must  en- 
dure. Mr.  Nolans  article  follows: 

I  From  the  Boston  Globe.  June  21.  19701 

A  SuKicEm  roa  Candleucrt 

(By  Martin  F  Nolan) 

Washington. — The  Elizabethans  had  a 
simple  explanation  for  the  environment 
problem  long  before  Edmund  Muskie  looked 
at  his  first  dirty  river. 

In  the  lat«  15th  century  England.  Shake- 
speare and  others  wrote  In  the  context  of  the 
Platonic  division  of  the  four  basic  elements 
of  life:  earth,  water,  fire  and  air. 

The  Imbalance  of  these  elements  In  nature 
or  In  man  created  spiritual  trouble  and  meant 
dramatic  tales. 

So  It  is  with  today's  drama:  earth,  water 
and  air  axe  defiled  because  of  man's  over- 
dependency  on  fire,  otherwise  known  as  tech- 
nology. 

If  anyone  today  subscribes  to  that  theory 
of  life  and  literature.  It  is  the  electric  power 
companies  of  America. 

Accompanying  the  latest  monthly  bill  to 
clients  of  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  is 
"An  Important  message  to  Pepco  customera." 

After  hemming  and  hawing  a  bit,  the  mes- 


sage says  that  if  It  gets  too  hot  this  smnmer 
la  Washington — not  a  rare  occasion — don't 
turn  on  your  air  conditioner.  Thank  you  and 
that'll  be  $33  for  the  nifty  service  last  month. 
Pleading  with  their  payUig  customers  "to 
keep  their  usage  of  electricity  at  a  conserva- 
tive level,"  the  gentlemen  of  Pepco  admit 
that  "some  of  tlie  electric  utilities  in  the  East 
may  be  unable  to  meet  the  need  from  their 
o«'n  resources."  Translation:  Buy  candles  and 
get  set  for  the  next  blackout  and  a  series  of 
lesser   "brown-outs"   or   "grey-outs." 

Since  customers  can't  go  to  another  elec- 
tric company  in  town.  Congress  has  decided 
to  Investigate.  In  hearings  on  electric  power 
reliability  last  month,  a  subcommittee 
headed  by  Rep.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald  (D- 
Mass.)  quizzed  the  spokesmen  for  the  elec- 
tric companies  on  the  need  for  tougher 
standards  of  reliability  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

To  a  man,  the  moguls  were  against  It. 
"We  prefer  establishing  voluntary  compacts 
between  utilities,"  said  one.  Another  said. 
"State  public  utilities  commissions  can  make 
the  best  judgment." 

True,  that's  why  stray  mongrels  prefer 
the  Judgment  of  a  blind  and  deaf  dogcatch- 
er.  With  the  possible — and  recent — excep- 
tions of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  most 
state  regulators  end  up  being  regulated  by 
the  private  power  lobby. 

That  the  private  power  lobby  commands 
many  kilowatts  of  pressure  Is  evidenced  every 
year  In  Congress. 

Every  year,  legislators  from  Maine  push 
for  the  Dickey -Lincoln  hydroelectric  project 
on  the  St.  John  River,  a  dam  designed  to  pro- 
vide "peaking  power"  in  the  Northeast  at  the 
busiest  electrical  time. 

Every  year,  the  utilities  lobby  against  It 
and  succeed.  If  Dlckey-Uncoln  Is  built,  then 
the  Northeast  will  have  a  "yardstick"  of 
federally-produced  power  against  which  to 
measure  the  astronomically  high  rates 
charged  people  in  the  Northeast.  Another 
vote  Is  scheduled  In  the  House  next  week. 
While  the  utilities  crowd  Is  lobbj-lng  Con- 
gress and  apologizing  to  the  customers  Us 
aggrandizement  policies  march  forward. 

At  the  reliability  hearings,  Macdonald 
asked  why  the  electric  companies  "advertise 
the  advantages  of  air  conditioning  .  .  Tlie 
two  things  don't  seem  to  Jibe.  If  the  utilily 
companies  are  really  concerned  about  the 
brownout  and  the  blackouts,  why  do  they 
entice  people  to  use  more  electric  power?" 

T.  J.  Nagel.  with  the  title  of  chairman  of 
the  coordination  review  committee  of  the 
East  Central  Area  Reliability  Coordination 
Agreement  replied,  "Either  you  advertise  cr 
the  competitor  will   take  your   business.'" 

The  competition  in  this  case  Is  gas,  coal  or 
candle,  all  of  which  means  that  there's  no 
easy  solution.  The  current  outcries  against 
the  power  companies  for  blackouts  are  in 
conjunction  with  the  environment  with  new 
plants  and  overhead  wires. 

Consolidated  Edison  in  New  York,  for  In- 
stance, has  been  trjrlng  to  build  a  power 
plant  on  the  Hudson  at  Storm  King  since 
1963.  It  wlU  be  finished,  U  ever  In  1978  be- 
cause of  litigation. 

The  Imbalance  of  fire's  dominance  over 
earth,  water  and  air  will  be  righted  not  by 
less  government  regulation  but  mcwe. 

If  not,  then  the  great  blackout  of  1965 
may  become  an  annual  event,  like  Halloween. 
Christmas  and  other  candlelight  ceremonies. 


BABE    RUTH    BASEBALL 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or    OKtAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1970 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  to  the  re- 
cent tribute  to  Babe  Ruth  Baseball.  The 
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Babe  Ruth  Baseball  League  is  the 
world's  largest  regulation  teenage  base- 
ball program.  Through  this  program 
thousands  of  young  men  each  year  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  become  better 
citizens  through  the  discipline  and  train- 
ing in  sportsmanship  and  team  play  and 
the  physical  and  mental  conditioning 
they  receive  as  participants. 

There  are  five  Babe  Ruth  Leagues  in 
Oklahoma,  and  representatives  from 
Tulsa,  in  my  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, have  won  the  world's  series  twice 
in  the  last  dozen  years  and  have  been 
represented  in  the  series  on  several  other 
occasions.  I  am  proud  of  these  young 
men  and  prouder  still  of  the  great  con- 
tribution this  progran"  has  made  to  the 
development  of  the  youth  of  my  district 
and  of  this  Nation.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fitting 
tribute  and  memorial  to  the  "Babe" — the 
greatest  ballplayer  in  baseball  history 
and  one  of  the  towering  athletes  and 
citizens  of  all  time. 

I  commend  the  leaders  of  this  program, 
both  in  Oklahoma  and  throughout  the 
Nation,  for  their  imselfish  contributions 
to  this  wholesome  and  character-build- 
ing recreational  endeavor  of  our  youth. 


NIXON  SHOULD  HAVE  SUPPORT  OF 
NATION  ON  HARD  TROOPS-TO- 
CAMBODIA   DECISION 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ray  Cow- 
ard has  written  one  of  the  best  columns 
I  have  ever  seen  on  the  President's  de- 
cision to  send  American  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia. It  appeared  in  the  May  6,  1970, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  At  this  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  this  column 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  all  may 
read  it. 

The  column  follows : 
(From  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  May 

6,   1970) 

Nixon  Should  Have  Support  of  Nation  On 

Hard  Troops-to-Cambodia  Decision 

( By  Dr.  Ray  Coward ) 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  made  the 
biggest,  most  difficult,  and  the  most  far- 
reaching  decision  since  he  entered  the  White 
House  on  Jan.  20,  1969. 

In  a  nationwide  telecast  on  April  30  the 
President  announced  to  the  American  people, 
and  to  the  world,  that  he  had  ordered  Ameri- 
can armed  forces,  accompanied  by  South 
Vietnamese  forces,  into  Cambodia.  The  Joint 
attack  was  against  the  headquarters  control- 
ling all  Communist  military  operations  In 
South  Vietnam.  These  forces  have  the  mis- 
sion to  search  out  and  destroy  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  communications  and  sup- 
plies as  well  as  the  sanctuaries  from  which 
they  operate  against  the  allied  forces  In  South 
Vietnam. 

E^rly  reports  Indicate  Initial  successes  in 
these  attacks,  which  axe  being  supported  by 
B52.  elght-englned  Jet  bombers,  but  It  Is  too 
early  to  assess  the  ultimate  results  of  this 
bold  tuition.  However,  It  has  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility of  saving  American  and  Allied  lives, 
In  the  long  run,  and  of  shortening  the  war 
and  allowln„  American  troops  to  be  returned 
to  the  United  States. 

It  may  also  pressure  the  Communists  to- 
ward becoming  more  seriously  involved;  In 
negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  President  could  still  at- 
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tain  his  goal,  announced  10  days  earlier,  to 
bring  another  160,000  American  troops  home 
within  the  next  year,  since  he  has  not  coupled 
this  goal  with  any  specific  timetable. 

One  advantage  which  the  President  made 
maximum  use  of  was  the  element  of  surprise. 
This  is  a  most  important  element  in  attain- 
ing success  In  any  military  operation  of  any 
sizable  dimension.  This  gives  psychological 
advantage  to  the  attacking  forces  and  can  be 
expe'-ted  to  cause  disruption  and  confusion 
In  the  Communist  forces  being  attacked. 

One  thing  about  this  operation  is  certain. 
It  has  not  only  surprised  the  Communist 
forces,  but  it  has  caused  consternation  In  the 
political  arena  inside  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

Political  figures  in  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  were  as  surprised 
and  shocked  as  were  the  Communists. 

Some  of  Mr  Nixon's  critics  may  Interpret 
this  action  as  the  beginning  of  the  downfall 
of  the  President's  political  career.  However, 
the  exact  opposite  may  be  the  result. 

"his  decision  took  great  courage  and  dem- 
onstrated great  strength  of  character,  and 
if  the  operation  Is  successful  and  the  war 
Is  shortened,  which  may  very  well  be  the 
case,  then  Mr  Nixon  U  well  on  his  way 
toward  taking  his  place  among  the  great 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  It  wUl  also 
enhance  his  role  as  a  world  leader.  Further, 
there  is  nothing  that  the  Communists  re- 
spect anv  more  than  power. 

The  Presidents  who  stand  out  in  history 
as  great  leaders,  such  as  Lincoln,  Wilson, 
Roosevelt.  Eisenhower,  and  others,  were  men 
who  had  to  make  difficult  decisions  about 
complex  and  frequently  unpopular  causes. 
They  were  also  well  known  and  highly  re- 
garded as  world  leaders.  Such  a  President 
has  to  rise  above  oartisan  political  considera- 
tions and  make  a  decision  as  to  what  he 
thinks  is  best  for  our  country. 

The  person  making  such  an  Important  de- 
cision travels  a  lonely  road  and  spends  rest- 
less days  and  nights  in  arriving  at  his  con- 
clusion. Once  the  decision  is  made  he  as- 
sumes full  responsibility  for  all  Its  unfore- 
seeable consequences. 

This  heavy  responsibility  Is  too  great  for 
many  men.  One  of  lesser  strength  and  char- 
acter would  shudder,  falter,  and  shy  away 
from  such  an  awesome  decision. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  places  the  respon- 
sibility for  conducting  American  foreign  pol- 
icy on  the  President.  Under  the  Constitution 
the  President  is  also  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armed  forces.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  is 
responsible  for  the  security  of  our  armed 
forces  abroad.  Therefore  he  has  wide  latitude 
in  making  these  decisions. 

In  some  Instances  there  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient time  to  constilt  with  and  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  Congress.  Also,  at  times,  secrecy 
about  such  an  Important  decision  may  bet- 
ter Insure  the  safety  of  American  forces. 

President  Nixon  had  highly  competent  ad- 
vice on  the  political  aspects  of  the  Cambodia 
problem  from  his  political  advisers,  and 
from  his  military  advisers  on  the  military 
operation.  He  carefully  weighed  the  confilct- 
Ing  elements  of  the  complex  situation  and 
alone  reached  the  decision  to  order  the  mili- 
tary operation  Irrespective  of  the  political 
consequences. 

He  appealed  for  American  support  of  his 
action  and  frankly  stated:  "I  have  rejected 
all  political  considerations  In  making  this 
decision.  Whether  my  party  gains  In  No- 
vember Is  nothing  compared  to  the  lives  of 
400,000  brave  Americans  fighting  for  our 
country  and  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  free- 
dom In  Vietnam." 

Several  Presidents  have  made  decisions 
which  helped  to  Involve  the  United  States 
In  the  Vietnam  problem.  President  Nixon 
inherited  this  problem  when  he  assumed  of- 
fice only  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Regardless  of  how  distasteful  our  Involve- 
ment there  may  be,  we  all  should  be  objec- 
tive enough  to  understand  that  this  is  not 
Nixon's  war.  It  Is  not  a  Democratic  party 
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war.  It  is  not  a  Republican  party  war  nor 
an  American  party  war.  It  should  not  be  a 
partisan  political  Issue.  Where  Is  the  blame 
to  be  placed  when  Presidents  from  both 
major  parties  have  been  Involved  In  these 
decisions? 

No  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  arguing 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  should 
have  become  Involved  In  a  land  warfare  In 
Asia,  which  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
warned  against.  This  Is  no  time  for  Monday 
morning  quarterbacking  about  last  Satur- 
day's game.  Such  fuzzy  thinking  evades  the 
problem  and  is  irrelevant  to  finding  a  proper 
solution. 

The  President,  having  been  duly  elected, 
carries  the  responsibility  for  decision-mak- 
ing on  Vietnam  and  he  deserves  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  all  citizens. 

A  united  America  may  influence  the  Com- 
munists to  enter  into  serious  negotiations 
and  shorten  the  war.  A  divided  America  will 
cause  them  to  stall  and  prolong  the  war.  As 
for  Americans  and  as  a  nation  we  should 
stand  for  something,  lest  we  stand  for  noth- 
ing. Let's  stand  liehind  and  give  our  full 
support  to  our  President. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FARMER 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ris- 
ing in  this  House  today  to  speak  on  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  me  and  of 
great  importance  to  every  American.  I 
refer  to  what  I  believe  Is  a  widespread 
misimderstanding  of  the  contribution 
made  by  our  farming  population  to  our 
national  economy. 

In  recent  months  the  Nation  has  be- 
come increasingly  alarmed  about  ris- 
ing prices.  The  cost  of  food,  in  particu- 
lar, has  naturally  drawn  much  atten- 
tion. Many  of  the  solutions  I  have  heard 
proposed,  however,  do  not  reflect  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  causes  behind  the 
increases  in  the  price  of  food  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

For  example,  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  recently  considered  a  draft 
report  on  the  price  of  beef  submitted  by 
a  special  studies  subcommittee.  I  op- 
posed the  report  because  it  did  not  con- 
tain a  balanced  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  beef  industry.  It  did 
not  reveal  the  kind  of  imderstanding  of 
our  national  agricultural  situation 
which  is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are 
to  maintain  a  healthy  farm  industry. 
I  am  happy  that  the  committee  did  not 
approve  the  report. 

This  basic  lack  of  appreciation  for 
farm  problems  is  particularly  distressing, 
since  in  the  next  few  months  the  Con- 
gress will  be  reviewing  national  farm 
policy  and  will  take  legislative  action 
deeply  affecting  every  farmer  in  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  of  crucial  importance  for  the 
well-being  of  the  farming  commimity, 
and  of  our  national  economy,  that  this 
review  be  imdertaken  with  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  situation  facing  the 
farmer  today  and  of  the  forces  contrib- 
uting to  the  rise  in  food  prices. 

FABMERS   DO    NOT   CAt7SE   INFLATION 

It  is  not  the  farmer  who  is  to  blame 
for  the  recent  inflation  spiral. 
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On  the  contrazy.  the  mbst  recent 
USOA  fibres  show  that  th^  increases 
m  retail  prices  go  to  the   i|ilddlemen 

Virtually  none  of  it  accrues  tq  the  farm- 
er. In  1969  the  prices  paid  by  tlie  Ameri- 
can consumer  were  48  percent  greater 
than  in  the  years  1M7^9.  but  the  net 
income  of  the  farmers  was  <nly  2  per- 
cent greater.  The  farmers'  sliare  of  the 
retail  food  dollar  has  dropp<d  from  47 
cents  in  1950  to  41  cents  in  1969. 

A  corn  farmer  gets  the  sane  2.6  cents 
from  a  box  of  com  flakes  costing  31  cents 
today,  as  he  got  20  years  agd  when  the 
retail  price  was  17  cents. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reUl  1  esUblish- 
ments  have  been  recording  greater  prof- 
its, at  rates  up  to  28  percent  over  the  past 
year. 

The  parity  ratio,  which  describes  the 
relationship  between  the  prices  paid  by 
farmers  and  the  prices  receivi  <i  by  them, 
averaged  74  percent  last  yeai'.  This  was 
the  lowest  level  since  1933.  In  what  other 
area  would  people  work  for  less  than 
three-quarters  of  what  they  are  worth? 

FARMERS    C.*UCHT    IN    PRICE    <  OltEZE 

The  American  consimier  h  very  con- 
cerned about  the  rising  cost  i  )f  products 
he  brings  hime  from  the  supermarket.  I 
share  this  concern.  I  believi;,  however, 
that  we  must  maintain  our  s<  nse  of  per- 
spective and  attack  the  problem  at  its 
roots.  We  must  not  single  out; the  farmer 
as  a  scapegoat,  because  we  d^  so  orUy  at 
the  risk  of  seriously  damaging  the  health 
of  the  industry  upon  which] we  depend 
for  our  prosperity. 

Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  the  facts. 

The  American  consumer,  despite  the 
high  prices  he  is  paying,  is  actually  get- 
ting the  best  food  bargain  o|  any  coim- 
try  on  this  earth.  He  spends  only  16.5 
percent  of  his  take-home  pay  on  food, 
compared  with  20  percent  in  1960.  In 
Western  Europe  he  would  be  paying  from 
25  percent  to  30  percent,  ancj  in  the  So- 
viet Union  from  45  to  50  bercent.  In 
Asian  countries  the  consumer  pays  close 
to  80  percent  of  his  disposable  income  for 
food.  It  is  the  American  fanner  who  en- 
ables the  American  citizen  io  spend  so 
little  of  his  income  on  food  and  so  much 
of  it  on  other  things.  | 

While  the  consumers  are  |  getting  an 
increasingly  better  deal,  fanners  are 
being  put  in  a  terrific  price  squeeze. 
Producing  more  and  better  food  prod- 
ucts than  ever  before.  the>'  ire  actually 
getting  lower  prices  than  ttiey  did  20 
years  ago.  while  their  costs  have  been 
steadily  rising. 

They  too.  must  pay  higher  prices  for 
everything  they  need.  The  qost  of  con- 
simier  items  has  risen  28  percent  in  the 
last  10  years,  and  is  still  rising  at  an 
annual  rate  of  over  6  percient.  In  the 
past  10  years.  Interest  rate^  have  gone 
up  300  percent  and  taxes  ab^ut  200  per- 
cent. I 

Income  has  not  kept  pa^e.  Farmers 
participating  In  the  support  program 
received  $1.32  for  a  bushel  t>f  corn  last 
year;  20  years  ago  the  prio<^  was  $1.88. 
In  1969,  the  farmer  earned  an  average 
of  $1.57  per  hour.  This  coi^pares  with 
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expenses  aie  rising  so  rapidly,  the  farm- 
er gets  very  little  net  return  for  his 
labor.  F^r  from  being  the  cause  of  in- 
flation, he  is  actually  subsidizing  the 
prosperity  of  our  nonfarm  population. 

It  is  time  that  the  entire  Nation  pay 
respect  to  the  farmer  for  the  tremendous 
job  he  is  doing  in  supplying  food  and 
fiber  for  the  Nation  and  a  hungry  world. 

Does  the  consumer  realize  how  hi^h 
prices  would  rise  if  family  farmers  de- 
cided to  sell  out.  leaving  food  produc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  a  few  giant  gi-owers? 

Do  our  businessmen  realize  what  a 
large  contribution  farmers  make  to  the 
American  balance  of  payments  by  the 
exportation  of  food? 

Do  city  officials  realize  how  much 
more  difficult  their  already  serious  prob- 
lems would  be  If  larger  portions  of  our 
rural  population  moved  to  the  cities  in 
search  of  high-paying  Jobs? 

Americans  should  think  seriously  about 
facts  such  as  these. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next  several 
months,  the  Congress  will  make  a  com- 
plete review  of  Federal  policies  toward 
the  farming  community.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  debate  will  be  Informed  on 
the  conditioris  facing  the  farmer  today. 
In  the  past  I  have  worked  to  establish 
the  necessary  kind  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  farmers  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  not  as  familiar  with  farm- 
ing problems.  I  instituted  a  series  of  farm 
visits  for  Congressmen  representing  ur- 
ban districts.  These  visits  contributed  to 
mutual  imderstanding  by  giving  those 
unfamiliar  with  farm  life  a  firsthand 
view  of  the  needs  of  our  farmers,  and  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  interdependency 
of  our  national  economy.  There  cannot 
be  prosperity  In  the  factory  and  not  on 
the  farm. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  as  the  debate  on 
the  farm  program  nears,  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  will 
consider  what  a  large  stake  each  of  us 
has  in  maintainin?  a  healthy  farm  in- 
dustry. Without  it  urban  dwellers.  In  par- 
ticular, would  not  be  able  to  spend  such  a 
large  portion  of  their  income  on  the  ma- 
terial goods  which  represent  their  pros- 
perity, or  sell  those  goods  which  they  pro- 
duce and  farmers  buy. 

The  farmer  needs  stability  in  his  busi- 
ness and  a  decent  return  for  his  efforts  if 
he  is  to  continue  to  provide  the  consumer 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  quality  food. 
The  well-being  of  our  entire  country, 
urban  and  rural  areas  alike,  will  depend 
upon  Congress  exercising  Its  responsibili- 
ties in  an  intelligent  and  Informed  man- 
ner. 
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$2  83  for  employees  In  fooc 


industries,  and  with  $3.19  for  employees 
in  all  other  forms  ot  manufiicturing. 
Because  his  income  is  so  low  and  his 


upon  by  those  seeking  controversy  and 
blown  all  out  of  proportion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  true  that 
the  President  does  not  consult  with  all 
the  435  Members  of  the  House  and  100 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  often  as  each 
would  like.  Nor  can  he  do  all  that  each 
would  like  done.  There  Is  no  way. 

Neither  is  it  logical  to  expect  that  the 
President  will  consult  with  Members  of 
the  Congress  before  he  makes  each  deci- 
sion, as  some  seem  to  think  he  should. 

But  these  situations  are  not  unique  to 
President  Nixon,  nor  are  they  a  source  of 
continual  misunderstanding  or  conten- 
tion between  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Those  who  seek  to  imply  this  should 
know  better.  If  they  do  not  know  better. 
a  quick  check  of  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  would  show  a  high  rate 
of  satisfaction  in  dealing  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  congressioiml  relations  staff. 


SATISFACTION  IN  DEALING  WITH 
THE  PRESIDENT 


marketing 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALlrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  23,  1979 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
continuous  canard  runs  around  this  city 
and  through  the  columns  of  the  opinion 
molders  that  White  House  relations  with 
the  Congress  are  bad. 

It  Ls  fostered  by  an  occasional  gripe  by 
an  occasional  Republican  which  Is  seized 


COMPULSORY  UNIONISM  STILL  A 
THREAT  TO  PASSAGE  OF  BADLY 
NEEDED  POSTAL  REFORM  BILL 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OP   MOBTH   CABOLLNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  Z3,  1970 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  we  had  full  and  relevant  debate 
last  week  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue  of 
compulsorj-  unionism  in  the  postal  re- 
form bill  and  I  do  not  seek  to  rehash  the 
point.  However,  since  the  matter  Is  still 
pending  before  the  other  body,  I  should 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  two  very  ex- 
cellent articles  which  appeared  last  week 
in  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  <Mie  of  the 
most  responsible  newspapers  in  the  Na- 
tion— especially  on  matters  which  in- 
volve the  business  world.  The  articles 
follow : 
1  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  17. 1970] 

Union  Shop  Cottui  Lick  Postai.  Rstokm 
(By  Byron  E.  C*lame) 

Washington. — The  Nixon  Administration"* 
desire  to  reorganize  the  Post  Offlce  along 
buslness-hke  lines  Is  putting  It  In  an  embar- 
rassing spot  with  soUd  Republican  biulnesi- 
men.  That's  because  the  Administration  Is 
auding  It  necessary  to  defend  the  right  of 
mailmen  to  demand  a  union  shop. 

How  did  a  RepubUcan  Administration  wind 
up  allied  with  organized  labor  on  auch  a 
touchy  Issue? 

A  good  measure  of  the  Administration's 
predicament  stems  Irom  Its  ai>pralsal  last 
year  of  the  need  to  win  the  support  ol  orga- 
nized labor  for  the  postal  reorganization  plan 
now  being  debated  In  the  House.  The  union 
shop  aspecu  of  the  House  bill  were  agreed  to 
by  Po6t  Offlce  and  labor  officials  In  the  nego- 
tiations that  followed  last  spring's  postal 
strike.  Both  sides  are  thus  committed  to  sup- 
port them.  Like  President  Nixon's  original 
postal  reform  proposal  sent  to  Congress  last 
year,  the  current  plan  gives  mailmen  the 
same  right  to  bargain  for  a  union  shop  agree- 
ment that  private  workers  have  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  act.  A  union  shop  Is  one  la 
which  all  employes  must  Join  the  union  with- 
in a  specified  time  after  they  are  hired. 

'If  the  postal  system  Is  to  be  run  on  a 
sound,  buslnesa-llke  basis."  contends  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  E.  T.  Klassen.  "Its  em- 
ployea  must  work  under  the  same  general 
rules  that  are  applicable  to  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy." 
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THE  1968  REPUBLICAN  PLATTORM 

But  the  strongly  conservative  National 
Right  to  Work  Committee  and  other  foes  of 
the  union  shop  have  managed  to  arouse  the 
ire  of  significant  numbers  of  Republican  busi- 
nessmen by  contrasting  the  Administration's 
present  stand  with  the  OOP's  past  positions 
on  compulsory  union  membership.  The  com- 
mittee, for  example,  has  widely  reprinted  and 
distributed  this  excerpt  from  the  1968  Re- 
publican platform: 

"We  pledge  to  protect  Federal  employes  in 
the  exercise  of  their  right  freely  and  without 
fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal  to  form.  Join  or  as- 
sist any  employe  organization  or  to  refrain 
from  any  such  activities." 

And  the  Right  to  Work  Committee  fired  off 
letters  to  every  Republican  in  Congress  last 
week  to  remind  them  of  this  statement  Post- 
master General  Blount  (a  former  president 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce)  made  be- 
fore the  GOP  platform  committee  two  years 
ago:  "No  free  individual  should  ever  be 
forced  to  Join,  or  give  financial  support  to. 
a  union  ...  in  order  to  get  or  hold  a  Job. 
There  should  be  no  qualification  of  the 
fundamental  right  to  Join  or  not  to  join  a 
labor  organization." 

The  opponents  of  the  vinion  shop  claim 
they  have  convinced  "a  growing  number"  of 
GOP  Congressmen  to  abandon  the  Admin- 
istration on  the  issue.  The  test  will  come 
today  or  tomorrow,  when  the  House  votes 
on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Rep. 
Henderson  (D..  N.C.).  It  would  add  language 
to  the  bin  specifically  affirming  that  every 
postal  worker  has  the  right  to  Join  or  not 
to  Join  a  union. 

The  charges  that  Mr.  Blount  and  other 
Administration  officials  have  departed  from 
traditional  Republican  principles  have  appar- 
ently been  effective.  At  the  moment.  Admin- 
istration allies  in  the  House  are  gloomy 
about  beating  the  Henderson  amendment. 
Even  if  the  Administration  loses  in  the  House, 
it  will  have  another  chance  to  push  for  the 
union  shop  provision  when  the  Senate  takes 
up  the  postal  reorganization  plan. 

"If  they  can  make  the  argument  on  the 
floor  that  a  citizen  shouldn't  have  to  Join  a 
union  to  work  for  his  own  governmeiit. 
they'll  win."  predicts  a  Congressman  back- 
ing the  Administration's  bill.  "But  if  they 
argue  it  on  the  basis  of  unionism  versus 
non-unionism,  they'll  lose." 

Rep.  Udall  (D..  Ariz.),  who  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  push  for  postal  reform,  has 
warned  that  it  would  be  "tragic"  and  "a  mis- 
take of  the  greatest  proportions"  for  either 
side  of  the  long-standing  right-to-work  con- 
troversy to  try  to  make  the  legislation  a  ve- 
hicle for  their  cause.  Nevertheless,  Rep.  Der- 
wlnskl  (R.,  111.) ,  who  also  supports  postal  re- 
organization, complains  "we're  almost  at  the 
point  where  nobody's  discussing  postal  re- 
form." 

Representatives  Udall  and  E>erwinskl,  with 
the  support  of  the  Administration  and  orga- 
nized labor,  hope  to  win'  approval  for  a  sub- 
stitute version  of  the  reorganization  bill  that 
would  replace  the  much-amended  measure 
cleared  by  the  House  Post  Office  Committee. 
The  substitute,  however,  takes  the  same  ap- 
proach toward  the  union  shop  issue.  Both 
versions  would  specifically  remove  postal  em- 
ployes from  the  jurisdiction  of  an  Executive 
order  of  President  Nixon  and  put  them  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  covers  all  workers 
in  private  sector.  The  act  makes  the  union 
shop  a  bargalnable  Issue  In  all  but  the  19 
states  that  have  passed  their  own  rlght-to- 
work  laws. 

The  basic  idea  of  postal  reorganization 
doesn't  appear  to  be  In  great  danger,  though 
it  still  Isn't  completely  clear  how  organized 
labor  might  react  to  approval  of  the  Hender- 
son amendment. 

AFL-CIO  officials  aren't  saying  pubUcly 
what  they  might  do  If  the  rlght-to-work 
clause  should  be  added.  But  some  backers  of 
the  bill  on  the  HIU  claim  that  they  have 
been  Informed  privately  by  labor  men  that 
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the  APL-CIO  won't  accept  the  measure  with 
the  rlght-to-work  clause  in  It.  And  in  a  rare 
personal  letter  to  all  House  members  last 
week.  APL-CIO  President  George  Meany 
warned  that  the  amendment  "would  place 
employes  in  the  postal  service  under  a  seri- 
ously unfair  and  discriminatory  disability." 

Mr.  Meany  has  made  it  clear  that  he's  firm- 
ly committed  to  winning  the  collective  bar- 
gaining beachhead  contained  in  the  bill  and 
expanding  the  principle  eventually  to  all 
Federal  workers.  And  he  is  said  to  see  the 
right  to  bargain  for  a  "union  security"  agree- 
ment as  a  key  part  of  the  beachhead.  Simi- 
larly, most  postal  union  officials  call  this 
right  a  "gut  issue." 

Still,  some  union  leaders  admit  privately 
that  the  immediate  impact  of  the  Henderson 
amendment  wouldn't  be  terribly  significant. 
One  major  reason:  87 'o  of  all  post  office 
employes  already  are  union  members  through 
the  present  Executive  order  governing  Fed- 
eral labor-management  relations.  The  order 
gives  workers  complete  freedom  to  join  or 
not  to  join  a  union. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  difficult  for  postal 
union  chieftans  to  reverse  course  and  fight 
the  reform  proposal  Just  because  the  right- 
to-work  clause  was  added  to  it.  Abandoning 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  for  an  8%  pay 
raise  and  the  right  to  go  to  the  bargaining 
table  this  fall  to  negotiate  additional  wage 
increases  for  1971  and  1972  could  be  ex- 
tremely hard  to  explain  to  some  rank-and- 
filers. 

TWO     OPPOSING     ARGUMENTS 

The  general  outlook  for  postal  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  Senate  appears  to  he  favorable. 
But  the  union  shop  aspect  of  reform  is  al- 
ready evoking  threats  of  a  filibuster  by  such 
Republicans  as  Paul  Fanin,  who  warned  in  a 
recent  Senate  speech : 

"This  U.S.  Senator,  for  one.  does  not  plan 
to  sit  Idly  by  and  watch  the  U.S.  Congress 
pass  legislation  which  can  require  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  Join  a  union  before  be  can 
work  for  his  own  Government." 

Rep.  Udall  and  Post  Office  officials  argue 
that  the  union  shop  provision  of  the  bill 
would  simply  bring  postal  workers  up  to 
equal  footing  with  workers  in  private  sector. 
But  as  the  rlght-to-work  people  see  It,  this  Is 
precisely  the  danger. 

Reed  Larson,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Right  to  Work  Committee,  argues  that 
this  "would  set  a  precedent  that  would  have 
enormous  ramifications — and  all  of  them  bad. 
Unquestionably,  it  would  sweep  rapidly 
through  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  down  to  the  state  and  local  levels." 

Some  ardent  right-to-work  advocates  have 
even  predicted  that  if  the  Administration  bill 
is  passed  in  its  present  form,  "control  of  our 
postal  service  Is  bound  to  pass  from  the  hands 
of  Congress  into  the  hands  of  the  AFL-CIO." 

Mr.  Blount  and  other  Post  Office  officials 
complain  that  the  Right  to  Work  Committee 
is  seeking  to  make  "the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress believe  that  the  Administration  advo- 
cates, and  the  Postal  Reorganization  Bill 
proposes,  that  there  be  a  union  shop  In  the 
postal  service."  Declares  Mr.  Blount:  "Utter 
nonsense." 

The  rationale  of  giving  postal  unions  full 
collective  bargaining  rights — except  for  strik- 
ing— has  been  spelled  out  this  way  by  the 
Poet  Office's  Mr.  Klassen:  "Postal  employes 
would  no  longer  have  to  depend  on  the  polit- 
ical climate  in  Congress  for  wages  and  other 
benefits,  but  would  Instead  bargain  for  their 
rights  through  the  same  procedures  as  the 
private  sector."  Under  present  laws,  the 
wages  of  mailmen  and  most  other  Federal 
employes  are  set  by  Congress;  their  unions 
can  bargain  only  about  working  conditions 
and  other  non-pay  issues. 

Mr.  Klassen  continues:  "Since  the  thrust 
of  postal  reform  is  toward  a  complete  reorga- 
nization along  efficient  and  economical  busi- 
ness lines,  labor-management  relations  must 
come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  nation's 
major  labor  laws.  ...  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  take  the  heart  out  of  the  reform  effort." 
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Despite  this  business-oriented  pitch,  both 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  have  lined  up 
in  opposition  to  the  union  shop  provisions. 

"Instead  of  postal  reform."  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  said  In  a  June  12  letter  to  all  Con- 
gressmen, "we  can  anticipate  that  the  bill's 
main  effect  would  be  to  turn  over  postal 
management  to  the  postal  unions,  and  thus 
erect  a  permanent  obstacle  to  the  moderniza- 
tion and  Improved  use  of  manpower  neces- 
sary to  provide  better  postal  service.  Under 
such  a  situation,  we  could  expect  nothing 
more  than  ever  increasing  costs  and  deterio- 
rating services." 

A   CLEAR-CUT   ISSTTE 

For  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, however,  it's  a  "clear-cut  issue  of 
compulsory  unionism."  The  trade  group  ad- 
vised its  members  earlier  this  month  that 
"The  NAM  believes  the  Postal  Reform  Bill 
has  merit  .  .  .  but  NAM  also  believes  that 
no  Federal  employe  should  be  required  to  pay 
union  dues  or  to  join  a  union  as  a  condition 
of  employment." 

Backers  of  the  Administration's  postal  re- 
organization scheme  ruefully  credit  the  per- 
severing efforts  of  the  Right  to  Work  Com- 
mittee with  arousing  the  wrath  of  such  GOP 
strongholds  as  the  Chamber  of  Oommerce 
and  NAM.  But  some  question  why  the  com- 
mittee chose  to  wage  its  massive  drive  In  the 
first  place. 

Rep.  Udall  told  his  House  colleagues  re- 
cently that  he  found  himself  "wondering" 
about  that.  "I  don't  know  the  answer,  but  I 
suspect  it  may  have  something  to  do  with 
fund-raising.''  he  said.  "After  all.  If  business- 
men are  frightened  Into  t>ellevlng  'compul- 
sory unionism'  is  on  the  march,  they're  more 
likely  to  contribute  generously  to  the  organi- 
zation that  is  leading  the  fight  against  it." 

Mr.  Larsen  denies  the  suggestion  of  oppor- 
tunism on  the  committee's  part.  "We've  been 
hammering  away  on  It  for  a  year,"  he  claims. 
His  assessment:  "Blount  was  naive.  He 
thought  he  had  to  have  It  (the  right  to  bar- 
gain for  a  union  shop)  to  get  union  support, 
but  he  misjudged  the  situation." 

All  of  which  is  perhaps  a  back-handed 
tribute  to  the  bargaining  ability  of  organized 
labor  and  AFL-CIO  boss  Meany. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  18, 1970] 
Postal-Repokm  Bn-L  Gets  "RicHT-'ro-WoBK" 
Clause  Attached  in  House  Vote — Amend- 
ment Violates  a  Bargain  Reaches  With 
Administration  for  Union-Shop  Arrange- 
ment 

Washincto.v. — The  House  attached  a 
"rlght-to-work"  amendment  to  a  pending 
postal  reform  bill,  giving  mailmen  the  privi- 
lege of  declining  to  Join  unions  that  would 
bargain  with  a  proposed  new  postal  service. 
The  nonrecord  179-95  vote  theoretically  Is 
subject  to  reversal  on  a  later  roll  call,  but  the 
heavy  margin  Indicates  It  almost  certainly 
will  be  included  in  the  bill  the  House  finally 
sends  the  Senate. 

The  House  action  would  torpedo  a  key  part 
of  the  bargain  reached  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration and  AFL-Clb  postal  unions 
after  the  ptostal  strike  last  March.  That 
agreement  resulted  in  vital  union  supf>ort 
for  the  Administration's  plan  to  reorganize 
the  Post  Office  into  a  semi-Independent  serv- 
ice within  the  Executive  Branch. 

The  sectfon  the  House  struck  from  the  bill 
would  allow  unions  to  bargain  with  the  new 
postal  ser\-lce  for  a  union-shop  arrangement. 
A  union  shop  requires  employees  to  Join  a 
union  after  they're  hired. 

Despite  strong  Administration  backing  for 
the  union -shop  clause,  almost  all  House  Re- 
publicans voted  for  the  "right-to-work" 
amendment  offered  by  Rep.  Henderson  (D.. 
N.C.).  Projwnents  argued  that  the  amend- 
ment was  necessary  to  avoid  opening  the 
way  for  "compulsory  unionism"  for  postal 
employees. 

The  National  Right  to  Work  Committee  was 
instrumental    In   mustering   House   support 
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for  the  Henderson  amendment.  In 
Congressmen,  the  committee  poin 
past  Republican  pledges  for  ■  rlghtf-to 
arrangements  for  Government  em 

Opponents    of    the    "rlght-to-w 
argued  futUely  that  approval  of 
son  amendment  would  Jeopardize 
port  for  the  overall  postal-reform 
maintained   that  postal  unions  \» 
up   their   access  to  Congress   for 
bv  supporting  the  reorganization 
thus  should  have  the  right  to  baifcaln 
the   postal  service  for  union-shop 
ments  like  unions  in  private  indu4try 

The  House  didn't  complete  act! 
day  on  the  complex  postal  reorganl;  at 
but  will  resume  work  today.  One  r-^" 
that   would   have   gutted   the   en 
plan  was  defeated  l05-to-57. 
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Mrs.  HECKLER  of 
Speaker.  Chief  M.  Sgt.  Francis 
of  Foxboro.  Mass..  in  my  distric^t 
tired  from  the  Air  Force  after 
service.  He  has  been  called 
famous  career  soldier."  His  long 
distingtiished  career  deserves 
and  I  wish  him  success  in  what 
a  promising  second  career. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  Collier 
time  of  his  retirement  earlier 
was  one  of  the  senior  enlisted  rten 
Air  Force.  He  was  the  sixth  ranging 
commissioned  officer. 

Immediately  prior  to  his  retiifement 
served  as  message  control  ofBcer 
National  Military  Command  Ci  (nter 
ganization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
in  Washington.  DC.  Upon  his 
he  was  awarded  the  Joint 
mendation  Medal,  one  of  ma4y 
and  honors  he  received  in  a 
took  him  from  Europe  to  the 
and  to  assignments  in  many 
States.  He  entered  service  as 
earning  promotion  to  the  highest 
grade  in  1959. 

The  Foxboro  Reporter  ston 
am  pleased  to  put  into  the  Recdrd 
that  Chief  Master  Sergeant  CoUier 
pared  for  a  possible  second  carter 
lizing  his  service  time  to  earn 
gree  in  business  administration 
certain  that  he  will  succeed  in  " 
endeavors,  as  he  did  in  such  a 
fashion  in   his   notable 

The  text  of  the  story  is  as  follows 
PoxBORO's  Famous  Caiieer  Soldieb 
SCT.      Prancis     Collier 
B.S. — Amu  28  Years 
Chief  Master  Sergeant  Prancis 
was  one  of  the  senior  enlisted 
Air   Force  before  retiring  with 
service  earlier  this  year. 
A    native    of    Foxboro 
entered  the  military  service  In 
Ft   Devens.  Mass.,  as  a  private 
moted  to  the  highest  enlisted 
During    his    career   he   served 
a  first  sergeant,  sergeant  major 
nel  and  administrative  Inspector 
of  his  retirement  he  was  the  sl^th 
noncommissioned  officer  in  the 
His  assignments  were  at  all  1 
mand  while  serving  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  50 
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Sergeant  Collier's  more  Important  assign- 
ments were  that  of  the  command  sergeant 
major.  Headquarters  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand (then  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mand): base  sergeant  major.  Oberpfaffen- 
hofen  Air  Depot.  Germany;  and  the  dtial 
role  of  sergeant  major.  Headquarters.  Fifth 
Air  Force  and  Headquarters.  United  States 
Forces.  Japan 

He  served  in  the  Washington.  DC.  area 
from  May  1961  untU  his  retirement,  first 
in  the  Pentagon  as  message  control  officer. 
USAF  Message  Branch  and  later  as  message 
control  officer  at  the  National  Military  Com- 
mand Center.  Organization  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff 

During  his  tour  In  Japan,  he  entered  the 
oS-campus  program.  University  of  Maryland 
and  received  a  B.S.  degree  In  business  ad- 
ministration m  1967  from  the  University 
of  Maryland. 

Sergeant  Collier  completed  30  semester 
hours  m  graduate  work  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  before  retiring.  While  as- 
signed to  the  Washington  area  he  lectured 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  George- 
town University  on  'The  Role  of  Noncom- 
missioned Officers  in  the  Air  Force.  ' 

He  has  been  active  In  scouting  for  over 
30  years  serving  on  troop,  district  and  coun- 
cil   committees    around    the   world. 

The  sergeant  received  numerous  awards, 
commendations  and  letters  of  appreciation 
within  the  military  and  civilian  community. 
He  was  awarded  the  Joint  Service  Commen- 
dation Medal  upon  his  retirement  for  his 
performance  of  duty  as  message  control 
officer  at  the  National  Military  Command 
Center.  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

He  also  was  decorated  with  the  Air  Force 
Commendation  Medal  and  two  awards  of 
the  Army   Commendation   Medal. 

The  sergeants  wife.  Lillian.  Is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Evans  of 
Norfolk,  Mass.  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Collier 
have  a  son.  George,  an  architect  major  at 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  two 
daughters.  Jane,  a  political  science  major  at 
Northeastern  University  in  Mass.  and  Betsy, 
a  high  school  student. 

The  Colliers  presently  reside  at  7222  Reser- 
voir Road.  Springfield.  Va. 
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U  S  EXIT  FROM  ASIA  LEADS  ASIANS 
TO  WONDER  AS  TO  WHAT  COMES 
NEXT 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  next 
for  the  Asians  after  the  United  States 
withdraws?  That  is  the  base  question  for 
Asians  these  days  as  the  departure  of 
U.S.  troops  proceeds. 

Millard  C.  Browne,  editor  of  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  Eveniiig 
News,  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  of 
the  Far  East  and  this  question  is  the 
basis  of  the  final  article  in  his  perceptive 
scries 

Following  are  the  last  two  articles,  the 
first  dealing  with  his  observations  in 
Japan  and  the  second  being  his  wrapup 
discussion  on  the  Far  East: 

Fast-Growinc  Japan  Paces  U.S.  Problems: 
Pollution.  Riots.  Inflation.  Industrial 
Sprawl 

(By  Millard  C.  Browne) 
Tokyo.— Prom  Osaka  Airport  by  express- 
way downtown  Into  Japan's  second  largest 
city,  you  drive  on  the  left  and  the  signs  are 
all  in  Japanese.  Other  than  that,  the  scene 
could  be  Buffalo,  Cleveland  or  Chicago. 
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The  city  Is  overcast  with  the  same  pall  of 
smog,  and  you  peiss  some  of  the  same  sort 
of  ugly  industrial  sprawl  punctuated  with  a 
skyline  of  modern  buildings  and  a  network 
of  modem  roads.  One  difference  Is  that  many 
houses  along  the  way,  even  if  surrounded  by 
industrial  slums,  have  neat  Japanese  gar- 
dens closed  In  behind  cozy  fences. 

Osaka,  flattened  in  World  War  II  and  re- 
built almost  from  scratch,  is  a  city  for  mak- 
ing money,  and  never  mind  the  scenery.  It  is 
a  good  introduction  to  today's  Japan,  and 
so  is  the  130-mph  "bullet  train"  ride  from 
there  through  cultural  Kyoto  and  industrial 
Nagoya.  past  tidy  rice  paddies  and  tea  field* 
into  iKwrning  Tokyo. 

FAST     CROWING     ECONOMY 

This  complex  Is  the  economic  heartland  of 
the  world's  most  dynamic  Indsutrlal  nation. 
Ten  years  ago  it  ranked  sixth  among  world 
economies:  today  it  Is  third;  within  15  years, 
at  the  growth  rate  it  expects  to  maintain. 
Japan  will  pass  Soviet  Russia  and  become 
No  2.  It  has  already  outdistanced  the  U.S.  in 
output  of  some  kinds  of  goods  and  is  push- 
ing hard  in  others.  And  it  is  In  the  sprawl- 
ing, smoggy.  booming  cities  like  Osaka.  Na- 
goya and  Tokyo  where  it  is  happ>ening. 

The  "other  Japan"  of  tourist  fame — the 
old  Japan  of  Buddhist  temples  and  Shinto 
shrines,  of  Noh  plays  and  silken  kimonos— is 
still  much  in  evidence.  But  you  have  to  seek 
It  out  on  the  old  tourist  routes.  In  Nlkko. 
Nara.  Kyoto  and  the  Mt.  Fuji  area. 

"Progress  and  harmony"  are  the  twinned 
themes  of  Japan's  Expo  70.  but  new-style  in- 
dustrial progress  is  plainly  leaving  the  har- 
mony of  the  old  ways  behind  in  today's 
Japan— Just  as  miniskirts  are  leaving  kimo- 
nos l)ehlnd  and  as  Japanese  youth  are  leaving 
the  quiet  family  rice  paddles  for  the  action- 
packed  cities 

campus    CONFRONTATIONS 

And  some  of  that  "action  "  takes  the  form 
of  student  upheavals  and  left-wing  rioting 
that  make  recent  disruptions  at  the  State 
University  of  Buffalo  seem  mild  by  compari- 
son. One  high-ranking  UB  faculty  member 
in  a  position  to  do  the  comparing — Prof.  Lyle 
B.  Borst.  head  of  the  UB  physics  department 
and  prospective  master  of  scholar-oriented 
•  College  D"— has  spent  all  year  at  Kyoto  Uni- 
versity on  a  sabbatical. 

When  he  arrived  last  September.  Kyoto  U. 
was  in  a  shambles.  Student  dissidents  led  by 
ultraradical  Maoists  had  waged  a  six-month 
campaign  of  such  wanton  destruction  that 
half  of  all  classrooms  and  offices  were,  says 
Dr.  Borst.  unusable.  "It  went  much  beyond 
anything  at  UB  or  other  American  univer- 
sities." 

The  tide  was  only  turned,  he  recalled,  after 
a  three-day  pitched  battle  in  which  3000 
police  mobilized  by  the  Kyoto  prefect  gover- 
nor (elected,  ironically,  as  an  avowed  Com- 
munist) moved  on  campus,  systematically 
cleared  "unfortified "  buildings  and  finally 
laid  military-style  siege  to  the  heavily-barri- 
caded, student-held  administration  building. 

That  broke  the  strike  and  Kyoto  is  now, 
says  Prof.  Borst,  "rapidly  becoming  a  univer- 
sity again."  But  he  doubted  if  the  trouble 
would  have  ended  until  the  ultraradicals 
were  decisively  confronted  and  defeated,  with 
some  of  their  leaders  Jailed  and  others  sent 
packing. 

PROMILITART 

The  Kyoto  confrontation  is  not  Just  an 
isolated  incident  In  this  modern  Japan.  Stu- 
dent militancy,  with  hard-core.  Peking-^ 
oriented  Communists  often  in  the  lead.  Is  an 
old  story  in  Tokyo  and  other  university  com- 
munities. In  fact,  there  Is  far  greater  Marxist 
influence  throughout  Japanese  politics  than 
is  evident  In  America. 

The  Issues  seized  upon  by  student  leftLsts 
are  as  wide-ranging  as  In  Americsin  colleges, 
but  antl-Amerlcanlsm  Is  generally  In  the 
forefront.  Ironically,  while  U.S.  student  radi- 
cals denounce  all  things  military,  many  ot 
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Japan's  ultraradicals  favor  Japanese  rearma- 
ment— if  only  as  a  way  to  punctuate  de- 
nunciation of  U.S.  bases  and  demands  for 
abrogation  of  the  Japan -U.S.  security  treaty. 
Tills  whole  issue  of  Japan's  luture  foreign 
policy  has  been  described  by  a  leading  U.S. 
authority,  former  Amb.issador  Edwin  O. 
Heischauer.  as  one  of  the  most  crucial  deci- 
sions to  be  made  on  the  world  stage  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years. 

TO  ARM  OR  NOT 

Having  "made  it"  economically.  Japan  Is 
now  agonizing  over  how  much  to  try  to  play 
the  great  power  role  In  other  ways.  To  arm 
or  not  to  arm  Is  one  big  question  on  the 
horizon,  and  Japanese  public  opinion  is  bad- 
ly torn  between  a  deep  seated  pacifism  and  a 
bursting  national  pride  highly  sensitive  to 
the  nation's  continued  dependence  on  U.S. 
military  protection. 

Even  more  worrisome  to  many  Japanese 
is  any  little  hint  of  a  hardening  of  U.S.  trade 
policies  which  threaten  to  become  increas- 
ingly protectionist  under  the  continued  com- 
petitive hammering  of  Japan's  steel,  textile. 
pottery  and  electronics  producers  in  their 
drive  for  ever-widening  shares  of  the  U.S. 
domestic  market.  This  truth  quickly  emerges 
as  the  No.  1  preoccupation  of  most  Japanese 
businessmen  or  newsmen  in  serious  con- 
versation with  any  American  vl-sltor. 

INFLATION   TOO 

Japan's  record  annual  economic  growth 
rate  is  threatened  by  other  familiar  problems, 
including  a  growing  skilled-labor  shortage 
and  an  inflation  rate  slightly  higher  than 
ours  (If  you  think  prices  are  high  in  Buffalo, 
don't  expect  many  bargains  in  downtown 
Tokyo — least  of  all  In  any  first-lass  restau- 
rant). 

But  the  main  story  here  Is  the  one  that 
Expo  70  advertises — that  Japan  has  come  of 
age  Industrially  and  now  ranks  securely 
among  the  world's  top  three  economic  pow- 
ers. Where  it  will  go  from  here  is  anybody's 
guess.  One  very  reasonable  and  realistic 
guess,  however,  is  that  offered  our  press  as- 
sembly in  Hong  Kong  by  the  shrewd  foreign 
minister  of  Singapore.  S.  Rajaratnam:  "I  do 
not  for  one  moment  believe  that  the  new 
Japan  will  be  satisfied  with  exporting  Hondas 
and  tape-recorders  to  the  world.  It  cannot  tje 
merely  the  workshop  of  Asia.  It  must  also 
generate  gravitational  pulls  of  its  own." 

Asian  Allies  Ponder  Whether  U.S.  Pullout 
Means  Power  Vacuum 
(By  Millard  C.  Browne) 

For  25  years,  all  the  free  nations  of  the 
Far  East  bordering  Communist  China  have 
lived  and  some  have  thrived  under  the  um- 
brella of  U.S.  military  power.  Twice,  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  that  power  has  been 
committed  in  huge  doses  to  long,  bloody, 
frustrating  wars,  and  always  it  has  been  a 
very  visible  presence  to  the  new  generation 
of  Asians  grown  to  maturity  since  World 
War  II. 

Now  the  U.S.  is  urgently  working  to  ex- 
tricate itself  from  the  war.  and  much  of  Asia 
is  wondering:  What  next? 

Is  America  beginning  to  withdraw  its 
umbrella  of  power  from  all  of  Asia,  or  only 
from  the  Indo-China  peninsula?  Does  pull- 
ing out  of  Vietnam  portend  a  pullout  from 
Korea,  too?  Does  returning  Okinawa  to  Japan 
foreshadow  a  later  shutdown  of  U.S.  bases  In 
Japan? 

A  lot  of  Koreans.  Japanese  and  Chinese — 
not  to  mention  Filipinos,  Indonesians, 
Malaysians  and  Thais — are  pondering  such 
questions  with  some  foreboding  as  each  GI 
contingent  heads  for  home  and  each  neo- 
Isolatlonlst  speech  in  America  is  reported 
overseas. 

LAST     HAND    OF    ONE    GAME 

It's  not  that  the  Asians  are  trying  to  tell 
the  Americans  what  to  do.  It's  rather  that 
they're    trying    to    figure    out    what    they 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

should  do  to  fill  whatever  power  vacuum  the 
Americans  will  leave  behind. 

The  foreign  minister  of  Singapore.  S. 
Rajaratnam,  summed  it  up  in  a  speech  to  the 
International  Press  Institute  in  Hong  Kong. 
"We  are  witnessing  In  Southeast  Asia  the  last 
hand  of  one  game  being  played  out  before 
the  pack  Is  reshuffled  and  a  new  game  is 
begun." 

The  U.S..  he  noted,  may  be  right  In  opting 
out  of  Vietnam.  But  can  it  "really  opt  out  of 
Asia?"  For  in  this  new  Pacific  age — where 
all  the  superpowers  and  most  of  mankind 
and  all  the  great  civilizations,  religions  and 
cultures  are  gathered — for  America  to  "opt 
out  of  Asia  is  to  opt  out  of  world  history." 

In  every  place  we  visited,  a  similar  con- 
cern was  voiced— not  over  our  Vietnam  with- 
drawal, which  generally  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  settled  policy,  but  over  the  manner  In 
which  the  withdrawal  is  accomplished  and 
how  much  more  "opting  out"  of  Asian  his- 
tory It  foi^shadows. 

JAPAN    CANNOT    FILL    GAP 

In  Tokyo,  for  example.  Hake  I  Oglhara,  the 
former  editor  of  the  financial  newspaper 
Nihon  Keizal  Shimbun,  thought  Americans 
should  be  reminded  that  if  we  withdraw  from 
Southeast  Asia  Just  as  Britain  is  withdraw- 
ing from  east  of  Suez,  there  are  no  other  free 
nations  to  fill  the  power  vacuum. 

"Japan."  he  reminded  me,  "is  barred  by  its 
constitution  from  sending  any  troops 
abroad." 

In  future  years  that  could  change,  he 
concluded,  but  in  the  Immediate  future  there 
is  no  way  Japan  could  help  fill  a  power  gap. 
Both  from  Japan's  viewpoint  and  in  the 
interest  of  basic  Far  Eastern  stability,  he 
hoped  the  U.S.  would  not  pull  out  of  Viet- 
nam at  least  not  too  abruptly. 

"If  you  do  withdraw."  he  said,  "it's  im- 
portant that  you  do  it  very  carefully." 

CAREFUL      PULLOUT     NECESSARY 

This  last  echoed  views  we  had  heard 
newsmen  traveling  with  us  in  Korea  and  Tai- 
wan, from  some  experienced  "China 
watchers"  In  Hong  Kong,  and  even  from  a 
panel  of  Asian  experts  in  San  Francisco  be- 
fore we  departed. 

One  of  the  latter,  former  Ambassador  to 
Japan  Edwin  O.  Reischauer.  had  bluntly  de- 
clared that  what's  at  stake  In  Vietnam  for 
us  is  simply  how  we  get  out  and  how  we 
readjust  our  whole  patteri^  of  relationships 
with  the  Asian  nations.        . 

Another,  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  Hong 
Kong  correspondent.  Robert  Elegant, 
thought  our  greatest  possible  mistake  would 
be  to  leave  Vietnam  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
vince Red  China  that  the  U.S.  is  a  "paper 
tiger"  and  that  futiu-e  "wars  of  liberation" 
can  succeed. 

The  word  we  got  In  Seoul  was  further 
punctuation  of  the  same  concern:  that  South 
Korea  is  enjoying  both  an  increased  sense 
of  military  security  and  a  booming  economic 
prosperity  and  will  keep  moving  forward 
beautifully — If  the  U.S.  doesn't  rock  the  boat 
by  pulling  out  the  50.000  troops  and  other 
supporting  forces  it  maintains  there. 

KOREA    AND    VIETNAM     DIFFER 

As  one  Southeast  Asian  put  it.  the  big 
difference  between  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
wars  Is  that,  in  Korea,  the  U.S.  backed  a 
winner.  South  Koreans,  he  noted  are  tough, 
energetic  and  determined  to  keep  their  free- 
dom, and  their  army  is  now  an  even  match 
for  the  North  Koreans  who  ran  through 
them  so  easily  in  1950. 

But  most  Asians  we  talked  to  doubted  that 
South  Korea,  if  deprived  of  American  back- 
ing, could  cope  alone  with  a  North  Korean 
invasion  supported  by  Peking,  Moscow  or 
both. 

While  some  Americans  may  argue  that 
Japan.  South  Korea,  Taiwan  and  other  free 
nations  of  Asia  have  grown  strong  enough  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  even  U  the  umbrella 
of  U.S.  power  is  withdrawn,  not  many  non- 
Communist  Asians  talked  that  way. 
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PEKING    PLAYS    TO    THE    HILT 

The  latter — at  least  those  I  met^— were 
acutely  conscious  of  the  menacing,  nuclear- 
armed  presence  of  Communist  China.  None 
had  any  doubt  that  Peking  meant  to  stay 
in  the  superpower  game  and  play  It  to  the 
hilt,  whether  or  not  the  United  States  opted 
out. 

So  for  America,  beyond  the  debate  on 
Vietnam,  there  lurks  a  bigger  debate:  How- 
determined  are  we  to  play  a  great  power 
role  in  the  Far  East  after  Vietnam? 

An  American  retreat  from  Asia,  as  Singa- 
pore's Mr.  Rajaratnam  reminded  us.  "will 
not  prevent  world  history  from  being  writ- 
ten' there.  It  will  Just  be  written  differently 
And  "once  America  has  opted  out  ...  it  may 
not  be  all  that  easy  for  It  to  re-enter  the 
arena" — for  the  cards  by  then  will  have  been 
so  reshuffled  that  "the  chances  of  the  re- 
turning player  getting  a  good  hand  are  likely 
to  be  depressingly  slim  " 


INERT  ATMOSPHERE  IN  MINES 
COULD  ABATE  ACID  DRAINAGE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  from 
Chemical  and  Engineering  News  con- 
cerning the  atmospheric  conditions  of 
mines.  The  new  technology  now  being 
developed  involved  oxygen-free  coal  min- 
ing that  would  prevent  fires  and  explo- 
sions and  would  protect  miners  from 
black  lung:  J.  K.  Rice,  president  of 
NUS  Corp.'s  Cyrus  Wm.  Rice  Division, 
described  the  system  at  the  American 
Mining  Congress'  1970  coal  convention 
and  exposition.  We  must  always  be  alert 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  miners  and 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  article  referred  to.  follows: 
Inert   Atmosphere   in   Mines   Could   Abate 
Acid  Drainage — Oxycen-Free  Coal  Mining 
Would  Also  Prevent  Fires  and  Explosions. 
Protect  Miners  F'rom  Black  Lunc 
Coal   miners   will   look   like   astronauts   if 
the    coal    industry    adopts    technology    now 
being  developed  Jointly  by  NUS  Corp.  and 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  Their  system,  which 
Involves  replacing  the  air  In  mines  with  an 
oxygen-free  atmosphere,  would  put  tomor- 
row's miners  in  life-support  suits  resembling 
those  worn  by  today's  space  travelers. 

J.  K.  Rice,  president  of  NUS  Corp.'s  Cyrus 
Wm.  Rice  division,  described  the  system  last 
week  in  Cleveland  at  the  American  Mining 
Congress'  1970  Coal  Convention  and  Exposi- 
tion. He  disclosed  that  the  two  firms  have 
Just  about  completed  the  first  phase  of  a 
four-phase  development  program.  In  this 
first  phase,  funded  by  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration,  the  Rice  division  was 
responsible  for  designing  the  inert  gas  and 
life  support  subsystems.  The  engineering  staff 
of  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Holden.  W.Va,,  di- 
rected by  R.  C.  Taliaferro,  was  responsible  fw 
design  of  the  mine  and  the  coal  handling 
equipment. 

Why  go  to  the  bother  and  expense  of  elim- 
inating oxygen  from  coal  mines?  Perhaps  the 
most  Important  reason  Is  to  prevent  acid 
drainage — from  either  active  or  abandoned 
mines.  In  active  mines,  there  are  added  bene- 
fits :  Absence  of  oxygen  will  prevent  fires  and 
explosions  caused  by  suspended  coal  dust  or 
by  the  methane  which  accumtilates  In  many 
mines.  Since  the  miner  must  be  supplied  with 
air  from  some  source  other  than  the  mine 
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atmosphere,  he  can  be  protected  from  black 
lung  disease  and  other  health  hazftrds  caused 
by  Inhalation  of  coal  dust. 

Although  the  costa  of  convert 
sen-free  operation  would  be  high 
for  active   mines — there  are  son 
offsetting    economic    advantages 
aojve   the   environmental   beneii 
ventilation  systems,  now  requirec 
fresh    air    and    flush    out    dan^e 
wculd  not  be  needed    Electrical 
need   not   be  explcslon-proof. 
could  be  eliminated.  It  might  e 
sible   to   capture   and   sell    the 
released  by  gassy  mines.  A  single 
deep  coal   mine  can  produce  m^ 
million  cu    ft.  of  methane  per  ci 
points  out.  Currently,  this  valua'i 
ingly   scarce   natural    resource    i: 
the  atmosphere  and  wasted. 

Impetus.  It  was  acid  mine 
possible  advantage,  that  provlde< 
impetus  for  the  program  AciU 
occurs    when   pyrites— iron    sul 
found  in  coal   deposits — are 
and  water.  The  pyrites  are 
furlc  acid  and  ferrous  sulfate 
by    natural    drainage    waters, 
streams  and  create  a  major 
lem   U.S.  coal  mines,  active  nnd 
emit  the  equivalent  of  8  million 
furic  •cid  per  year.  About  half  is 
by    the   natural   alkaliulty   of   t: 
streams:    the  rest   destroys  vege 
fish,  and  renders  streams  useles! 
tion    or    as    water    supplies.    In 
alone,  some  10.000  miles  of  streai 
degraded  by  acid  mine  drainage 
flow   can   continue   for   decades 
mines   long   abandoned    if   not 
to  check  It. 

At  present,  the  most-used  met 
ing  acid  mine  drainage  Is  to 
with   lime  or  limestone.  The 
fective.  but   the  reaction  produ 
sludge  which  is  itself  a  diiEcult 
disposal  problem.  Besides,  even 
stone  is  cheap,  costs  for  Just  o 
add  up   to  several   thousand 

FWQA  estimates  that  total  cost  i 

as  high  as  »7  billion  to  achieve 
cleanup  program  based  on  95' 

effluent. 

Expensive  or  not .  federal  and 

ments    are    becoming    increasini 

that   the   mess   be  cleaned   up 

research  aimed  at  finding  a  si 

sive  way  to  stem  the  flow  of  aclc 

In  fact,  a  symposium  on  coal 

research,    sponsored    by    the 

Committee  to  the  Ohio  River 

Sanitation  Commission,  takes  pi 

at  Mellon  Institute  In  Pit 

gram  touches  Jtist  about  every 

subject,    from   Improved 

handling  to  such  techniques 

mosis,     ion     exchange,     even 

•friendly"  bacteria  to  inhibit  th« 

olizlng    bacteria    thought    to 

acid-forming    reaction.    And 

again   state   the   case    for    Iner 

mining 
Basic.  After  all.  what  could  b< 

If   acid   Is   formed   by   oxldatioi 

when   the   oxygen   is   removed 
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sure  forces  air  through  the  fissures  Into  the 
mine — enough  air  to  support  the  acid-form- 
ing oxidation  process. 

One  solution  to  the  problem.  Mr  Rice  says, 
is  to  seal  the  mine — whether  active  or  aban- 
doned— and  then  to  pump  in  enough  of  some 
Inert  gas  to  maintain  a  slight  positive  pres- 
sure in  the  mine  even  when  barometric 
pressure  is  rising  outside.  From  the  stand- 
point of  effectiveness.  It  doesn't  matter  which 
of  several  gases  is  used — nitrogen,  methane, 
or  the  mixture  produced  by  passing  air  and 
natural  gas  through  an  inert  gas  generator 
iC&EN*.  Dec.  22.  1969.  page  66). 

Economiculiy.  however,  it  matters  a  great 
deal.  Even  a  small  100-acre  mine  would  need 
about  400.00C  cu.  ft.  of  gas  to  maintain  posi- 
tive pressure  during  one  48-hour  period  of 
rising  pressure.  At  60  cents  per  1.000  cu.  ft., 
nitrogen  Is  too  expensive.  Pure  natural  gas 
at  50  cents  per  1.000  cu.  ft.  is  no  bargain. 
either— at  least,  not  in  context.  However,  if 
the  natural  gas  Is  used  to  fuel  an  inert  gas 
generator,  the  cost  drops  to  7  cents  per 
1.000  cu.  ft. 

POWEK  csEDrr 
For  even  better  economics.  Mr.  Rice  says, 
use  the  Inert  exhaust  gases  produced  by  an 
Internal  combustion  engine  driving  an  elec- 
tric generator.  The  resulting  power  credit 
can  reduce  operating  and  amortization  costs 
by  50  to  100''^,  depending  on  circumstances. 
For  abandoned  mines,  sealing  openings  nnd 
pumping  In  Inert  gas  Is  all  there  Is  to  It. 
Applying  the  system  to  operating  mines  Is  a 
lot  more  complicated  Miners  need  air.  Miners 
and  equipment  must  go  In  and  out  of  the 
mine  and  conl  has  to  be  taken  out.  all  with- 
out letting  oxygen  In.  Ojjeratlng  equipment 
produces  more  heat  than  mine  walls  can  dis- 
sipate. In  the  sealed  mine,  relative  humidity 
is  a  steady  100'.  . 

Just  designing  the  miners"  life-support 
system  has  been  a  complex  undertaking.  Be- 
cause of  the  temperature  and  humidity  in 
the  sealed  mine,  the  Rice  division  early  de- 
cided to  use  full  suits  and  helmets  instead 
of  simple  face  masks.  Because  of  the  often 
cramped  operating  conditions,  the  suit  could 
not  have  back  or  chest  packs  of  the  size 
necessary  to  handle  normal  breathing  and 
cooling  requirements.  Maximum  allowable 
oxygen  leakage  «-as  set  at  1  cu.  ft  i>er  hour 
per  suit.  This  meant  that  continuous-purge 
breathing  apparatus  could  not  be  used. 

Space  technology.  What  has  finally 
emerged  owes  a  lot  to  space  technology.  The 
miner  would  weeu-  a  helmet  and  face  mask, 
supported  so  as  to  swivel  with  head  move- 
ments: a  three-piece  suit  consisting  of  a 
porous  undergarment,  a  lightweight  gas  bar- 
rier of  rubberized  cloth,  and  an  outside 
heavy-duty  coverall:  boots:  and  gloves.  A 
rebreather  system,  mounted  on  a  piece  of 
mining  equipment,  would  be  connected  to 
the  suit  by  an  umbilical  hose.  The  system 
would  consist  of  a  mechanical  refrigeration 
unit,  followed  by  an  ox>-gen  makeup  unit, 
followed  by  a  blower  to  recirculate  the  re- 
freshed air  (at  72*  P.  and  40^;  relaUve  hu- 
midity) to  the  miner.  The  oxygen  source 
cotild  be  either  a  replaceable  canister  of  po- 
tassium superoxide,  which,  when  activated 
by  moisture  exhaled  by  the  miner,  releases 
oxygen  and  absorbs  carbon  dioxide.  Or  It 
could  be  a  cylinder  of  compressed  oxygen,  in 
which  caje  a  carbon  dioxide  absorber  and  a 
pressure  regulator  are  also  needed.  A  small 
backup  unit  mounted  on  the  suit  would 
provide  oxygen  during  travel  and  In  emer- 
gencies. 

Gas  locks.  Island  Greek  notes  that  the 
mine,  too.  poses  some  special  design  prob- 
lems All  openings  must  be  tightly  sealed.  But 
equipment  must  bt  taken  in  and  out  on 
occasion  and  miners  will  frequently  be  enter- 
ing or  leaving,  so  gas  locks  must  be  pro- 
vided— one  big  enough  to  accommodate  the 
largest  piece  of  equipment,  and  a  smaller  one 
for  personnel  (the  big  lock  would  waste  too 
much  purge  gas  If  It  were  routinely  tised 
for  personnel  access).  In  gassy  mines,  where 
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one  aim  would  be  to  collect  methane  for 
resale,  the  inert  gas  subsystem  and  the  gas 
locks  would  be  modified  to  prevent  dilution 
of  the  methane. 

Way  statlotis  in  the  mine  would  contain 
sanitary  facilities  and  emergency  supplies. 
The  way  stations,  ventilated  with  fresh  air 
from  the  surface,  would  also  be  equipped 
with  gas  locks. 

At  another  entry,  the  coal  conveyor,  sur- 
rounded by  an  airtight  duct,  would  carry 
coal  to  a  two-section  storage  bin — In  effect, 
another  gas  lock— from  which  It  would  be 
loaded  onto  trucks. 

The  mine  would  also  have  a  fan  (much 
smaller  than  the  ones  u.sed  In  "normBl" 
mines)  to  recirculate  the  oxygen-free  at- 
mosphere Cooling  coils  In  the  fan  duct  would 
remove  some  of  the  heat  that  the  circulating 
gas  picked  up  from  mining  equipment. 

NUS  and  Island  Creek  have  now  almost 
finished  their  engineering  feasibility  studle.« 
The  system  is  feasible,  they  say.  and.  at  least 
In  the  case  of  gassy  mines,  it  should  be  eco- 
nomically advantageous.  Now  they're  ready- - 
if  they  get  the  funds — to  go  on  to  the  re- 
maining phases  of^lhe  program:  component 
shakedoa'n  in  a  ventilated  mine,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  demonstration  mine 
with  an  oxygen-free  atmosphere,  and.  finally. 
evaluation  of  the  results  and  projection  to 
actii.ll  mining  conditions 


A  WMAL  EDITORIAL  FOLLOWING 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  OF 
LAST  WEDNESDAY 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  most  of  us  are  regretfully  aware,  the 
Presidents  message  of  last  Wednesday 
shed  very  little  new  light  on  an  increas- 
ingly dark  economic  situation.  Although 
remarkably  quick  to  criticize  attempts 
by  past  administrations  to  curb  inflation, 
his  elimination  of  other  alternatives, 
leaves  him  with  no  positive  solution  of 
his  own.  The  time  for  a  genuine  commit- 
ment has  come.  A  beginning  must  be 
made.  In  the  wake  of  the  President's 
message,  I  would  like  to  make  available 
to  my  colleaprues.  the  following  editorial, 
broadcast  by  WMAL  radio.  I  found  it 
most  relevant  and  to  the  point: 

"Jawboning"  can  be  defined  as  the  Presi- 
dents  use  of  his  office  to  urge  business  and 
labor  to  hold  down  Infiatlon.  President  Nixon 
reluctantly  tried  a  variety  of  the  Jawbone 
approach  In  his  speech  on  the  economy,  but 
It  was  too  little  and  too  late.  His  previous 
silence  had  been  a  signal  for  anything-goes 
price  and  wage  increases  .  .  .  now  compli- 
cated by  an  economic  downturn  and  a  flaky 
stock  market.  We  agree  with  the  President 
that  wage  and  price  controls  or  guidelines 
are  not  the  answer,  but  hU  solutions  fell 
short.  Tlie  proposed  "Inflation  Alert"  Is  hardly 
needed  Housewives  feel  it  every  tUne  they 
go  to  the  supermarket.  The  Commission  on 
Productivity  is  a  good  idea.  But  it  needs 
teeth  to  fight  Inflation.  The  proposal  with 
the  most  promise  may  be  the  Federal  Pur- 
chasing Review  Board.  Its  success  will  be 
measured  to  the  extent  that  It  can  save 
money  in  defense  spending  In  this  "transi- 
tion to  a  peacetime  economy."  It  fits  the 
Presidents  Idea  that  government  should  set 
its  own  house  in  order  before  lecturing 
others.  The  Administration  must  understand 
that  business  and  labor  look  to  Washington 
for  leadership.  Now  that  the  Preeident  has 
discovered  the  Jawbone,  he  should  use  it. 
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RICHARD  J.  ELROD 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
Chicago  experienced  some  serious  civil 
disturbances.  In  the  shouting  and  the 
tumult  and  the  attacks  on  people  and 
property,  many  innocent  Americans  suf- 
fered. One  of  them  who  was  most  seri- 
ously injured  was  Richard  Elrod,  as- 
sistant corporation  counsel  for  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

He  was  at  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
disturbances  in  his  official  capacity  as 
representative  of  the  city  government. 
In  the  wake  of  the  violence,  he  was  struck 
from  behind  by  a  demonstrator.  The  at- 
tack was  so  severe  that  he  became  para- 
lyzed and  learned  long  weeks  later  that 
his  recovery,  if  it  was  to  occur  at  all, 
would  t>e  laboriously  slow  and  painful. 
Dick  Elrod  faced  those  awful  mo- 
ments with  his  family  and,  as  he  says, 
"prayed  with  them  for  the  strength  to 
overcome  this  calamity."  As  the  days  be- 
came weeks  and  the  weeks  became 
months,  he  felt  his  strength  coming 
back.  No  one  who  has  not  had  to  endure 
the  agony  of  prolonged  physical  therapy 
can  know  what  it  costs  in  terms  of  men- 
tal effort,  as  well  as  sheer  will  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Dick  Elrod's  will  has  been  so  phenom- 
enal that  he  is  today  running  for  sher- 
iff of  Cook  County,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant public  offices  in  our  State  of 
niinois.  His  recovery  is  virtually  a  mir- 
acle. He  has  asked  no  quarter  or  favor 
and  claims  he  will  wage  a  tough  cam- 
paign for  this  high  office.  And  his  re- 
covery continues  so  rapidly  as  virtually 
to  astonish  his  doctors  and  those  who 
at  first  thought  he  might  never  recover. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  special  man  litis 
vigorously  sought  to  bring  his  record  as 
a  distinguished  lawyer  before  the  public. 
Recently  he  made  a  speech  that  gives  his 
definition  of  law  and  order.  I  believe  it 
speaks  eloquently  for  his  compassion 
and  his  sense  of  our  time  in  history.  I 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  today  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  find  it  as  eloquent  as  we 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  they  will 
share  in  the  inspiration  this  brilliant 
yoimg  man  has  brought  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Elrod's  speech  fol- 
lows: 

I'm  happy  to  be  standing  here  tonight — 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  You  know,  my 
friends  used  to  accuse  me  of  always  being 
In  a  hurry — of  working  at  breakneck  speed. 
Little  did  I  realize  how  perceptive  they 
were. 

Seriously,  I  am  touched  and  honored  to 
see  so  many  of  my  good  friends  and  sup- 
porters here  tonight.  Seven  months  ago,  as 
1  He  paralyzed  In  my  hospital  bed,  I  prayed 
that  someday  I  would  be  able  to  move  and 
walk  once  again.  It  was  beyond  my  most 
optimistic  hopes  that  I  would  be  before  you 
as  a  candidate,  on  the  verge  of  launching  a 
vigorous  campaign  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  ofBce  of  Sheriff  of  Cook  Coun- 
ty. And  a  vigorous  campaign  it  will  be.  Every 
day  I  am  regaining  more  strength,  needless 
to  say.  In  this  county  and  in  this  day  and 
age  it  Is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Wyatt  Earp 


or  two-gun  type  sheriff.  But  I  darn  sure  will 
make  an  active  one. 

I'll  never  forget  last  October  while  won- 
dering what  would  happen  to  me  and  my 
family  that  my  wife  said,  "Dick,  don't 
despair.  Think  only  of  getting  well.  Don't 
worry  about  me  or  the  children.  We  are  pray- 
ing for  you." 

When  Mayor  Daley  came  to  see  me  during 
those  first  uncertain  days  at  the  hospital 
he  said,  '"you're  going  to  get  well.  Fveryone 
is  praying  for  you." 

What  amazed  me  was  the  thousands  of 
letters  that  came  to  the  hospital,  my  oflJce 
and  my  home.  Practically  everyone  of  them 
said,  "We  are  praying  for  you."  And  some 
people  claim  that  religion  is  dead  and  that 
prayers  are  past.  Well.  I  can  tell  you  that 
it  Isn't  so. 

I  put  my  faith  in  God,  and  my  trust  in 
the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Oldberg  and  all  those 
wonderful  people  associated  with  him  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  Hospital.  With 
continued  faith,  prayers,  and  the  tremendous 
help  I  am  now  receiving  at  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Institute  of  Chicago  '  am  confident, 
and  my  doctors  assure  me,  that  I  soon  will 
be  living  a  full  and  functional  life. 

It  is  difficult  for  Jie  to  describe  to  you 
my  feelings  and  emotions  during  the  past 
months.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  terror  of 
commanding  a  muscle  to  move  and  the 
frustration  when  the  command  Is  not  obeyed. 
Or  the  loneliness  of  being  hospitalized,  or 
the  physical  exhaustion  of  the  days,  weeks, 
and  months  of  round  the  clock  physical 
therapy.  If  it  were  not  for  the  prayers  and 
understanding  of  my  family,  friends  and  the 
thousands  of  others  it  would  have  been  an 
ordeal  much  more  difficult  to  bear. 

No.  it  hasn't  been  easy  nor  will  the  days 
a'lead  be  easy.  But  I  do  not  want  or  need 
any  .sympathy  for  the  battle  has  1  een  won. 
Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  Richard 
J  Elrod  win  be  a  full  time,  on  the  Job,  Sheriff 
cf  Cook  County. 

But  enough  about  me. 

Let  us  discuss  an  Issue  i  lore  pertinent  .o 
to  my  campaign  for  the  Office  of  Sheriff  of 
Cook  County. 

The  Sheriff  by  State  Constitution  and 
Statutes  is  the  Chief  Law  Enforcement  Offi- 
cer m  the  County.  One  of  his  chief  functions 
is  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

Thus,  the  citizens  of  Cook  County  are  en- 
titled to  know — In  fact  It  Is  essential  that 
they  know — precisely  what  law  and  order 
means  to  me. 

Law  and  order  Is  a  frequently  used  and 
often  distorted  phrase. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  by  law  and  order 
I  do  not  mean  the  repression  of  lawful  pro- 
test and  dissent  in  the  form  of  free  speech 
and  assembly,  and  the  peaceful  redress  of 
grievances.  Law  and  order  means  the  right 
for  citizens  to  express  their  dissent  in  an 
orderly  and  constitutional  fashion.  With- 
out this  right,  our  nation  would  not  be  the 
great  Democracy  that  it  is  today.  This  does 
not  mean  that  those  who  disagree  with  the 
status  quo  have  the  right  to  violently  over- 
throw It.  There  is  an  established  legal  pro- 
cedure for  changing  those  policies  with  which 
we  differ. 

We  must,  however,  distinguish  between 
legitimate  dissent  and  revolution:  between 
free  speech  and  Incitement  to  riot;  between 
free  assembly  and  an  alxirtion  of  that  free- 
dom by  a  militant  few  who  try  to  force  their 
win  upon  others.  It  Is  not  an  easy  path  to 
follow,  but  with  the  proper  leadership  and 
guidance  this  nation  wiU  do  It. 

We  In  the  Democratic  Party  when  elected 
to  public  ofiBce  do  not  shirk  our  responsibili- 
ties in  manifesting  leadership  when  such 
leadership  Is  needed.  We  believe  in  serving 
the  people  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances no  matter  how  trying.  We  believe 
in  working  together  and  mediating  prob- 
lems so  that  people  can  live  together  in  a 
better  society. 
What  does  law  and  order   me«ui  to  me? 


It  means  many  things.  It  lueans  the  con- 
trol and  prosecution  of  crin-e.  It  means  safety 
on  the  streets.  It  means  a  fair  and  Just  Judi- 
cial process,  and  professionalism  in  the  field 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  prosecution. 
It  means  enforcement  of  the  law  uniformly 
as  to  all— rich  and  poor,  black  and  white, 
long-haired  and  short-haired,  young  and  old. 
It  means  a  progressive  Jail  system,  where  in- 
mates are  not  subject  to  physical  and  verbal 
abuse  from  their  keepers  or  atrocities  from 
the  stronger  prisoners — and  where  suicide 
:s  not  a  tragic  alternative  to  an  archaic  and 
oppressive  system. 

Yes,  law  and  order  goes  far  beyond  the 
issue  of  dissent  and  civil  rights.  It  means 
protection  of  the  poor  and  uneducated  from 
unscrupulous  and  fraudulent  business  prac- 
tices. It  means  protection  of  the  city  dweller 
from  the  slum  landlord.  It  means  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizen  Irom  the  robber,  mug- 
ger, rapist,  and  extortionist.  It  means  a  com- 
munity secure  from  the  havoc  of  these  evils. 
Law  and  order  means  the  eradication  of 
the  organized  crime  syndicate,  which,  like  a 
cancer,  silently  and  slowly  undermines  our 
society. 

It  means  the  enforcement  of  laws  to  guar- 
antee the  rights  of  citizens  to  clean  and  fresh 
air  and  water.  These  are  rights  that  have  been 
too  long  ignored,  rights  that  we  should  have 
demanded  and  received  long  before  environ- 
mental control  became  the  popular  issue  that 
it  is  now. 

Law  and  order  means  strict  enforcement  of 
our  lavi's  dealing  with  the  sale  of  dangerous 
drugs.  It's  tragic,  but  much  of  this  traffic 
is  among  our  youth.  Those  who  are  still  Im- 
pressionable and  willing  to  trv  anvthlng  for 
a  "Kick- 
Recently  there  \^as  a  survey  among  stu- 
dents of  a  suburban  High  School  asking  who 
had  tried  drugs.  More  than  26  per  cent  ad- 
mitted that  they  had.  Just  think.  Twenty- 
six  per  cent. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  there  are  an  estimated  6.000  addicted 
drug  users.  I'm  not  talking  about  some  kid 
getting  high  on  pot.  I'm  referring  to  hard 
core,  compulsive  drug  users.  And  a  good 
number  of  these  are  In  our  High  Schools  or 
under  the  age  of  21. 

What's  being  done  to  prevent  this  whole- 
sale abuse  of  our  youthful  resources?  There 
are  many  governmental  agencies  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  enforcement  of  drug  laws  but 
their  efforts,  although  in  the  main  laudable, 
are  not  being  properly  co-ordinated.  There  Is 
too  much  duplication  of  effort  and  little  cen- 
tral planning. 

Tlirough  proper  leadership,  which  will  be 
instilled  when  I  am  Sheriff.  I  will  solicit  the 
help  of  Volunteer  Citizen  Groups  to  work 
with   these  governmental   agencies. 

Yes.  law  and  order  should  mean  peace  of 
mind  for  parents  that  their  children  are  not 
being  tempted  by  dope  pushers  out  to  make 
a  fast  buck  at  the  expense  of  our  youth. 

One  of  my  first  undertakings  as  sheriff 
will  be  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  local  po- 
lice departments  in  Cook  County  and  these 
Volunteer  Citizen  Groups  to  plan  a  combined 
and  efficient  program  to  attack  this  problem. 
This  department  In  the  Sheriff's  oflBce  will 
be  known  as  the  Youth  and  Drug  Division. 

Law  and  order  means  that  police  should 
be  given  the  effective  legal  tools  to  do  their 
Jobs.  I  do  feel  as  some  do  that  giving  the  po- 
lice the  proper  legal  tools  wUl  lead  to  harass- 
ment of  law  abiding  citizens.  A  policeman  is 
too  busy  to  look  for  unnecessary  things  to  do, 
and  in  my  opinion  few  are  so  deviously  moti- 
vated. 

I  do  not  condone  police  brutality  or  exces- 
sive use  of  force  in  any  sense,  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  do  condemn  those  who  try  to  tempt 
the  police  into  violent  responses  by  physical 
or  verbal  taunts. 

As  t>oth  a  prosecutor  and  a  legislator  I 
have  fought  to  give  police  the  tools  to  do 
their  Job  effectively.  As  a  prosecutwr  I  won 
the  conviction  in  the  Meyer  case  recently 
affirmed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
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slonal  administration  and  the  best  police 
talent  available.  It  also  will  take  a  dedi- 
cated effort  between  our  elected  officers  and 
all  segments  of  our  society  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  communication  that  is  neces- 
sary to  resolve  the  problems  that  exist  to- 
day. And  these  are  what  I  will  institute  If 
elected  Sheriff. 

But  first  I  must  be  elected.  The  fact  that 
all  of  you  have  come  here  tonight  is  a  big 
step  toward  that  goal.  There  are  months  of 
hard  work  and  planning  ahead. 

I  pledge  to  each  of  you  that  I  will  vigor- 
ously campaign  in  every  part  of  this  county: 
that  I  will  preach  the  principles,  policies, 
philosophy  and  progress  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  every  voter  in  this  County,  so  that 
on  November  3.  1970  the  entire  slate  of  fine. 
outstanding  public  servants  of  the  party  will 
be  elected  to  office. 

Thank  you  again  for  being  here  tonight 
and  thank  you  also  for  your  continued  pray- 
ers that  helped  enable  me  to  be  here  to- 
night. 
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SENSE  ON  THE  BARGELINES 
SORELY  NEEDED 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  lussoiTsi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1970 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  been  extremely  interested  in 
the  continuation  and  growth  of  water 
transportation,  both  as  to  the  safety  if 
operation  and  the  efficient  improvement 
of  barges.  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor 
of  prompt  action  on  the  mixing  rule 
bill.  H.R.  8298,  which  has  long  been  de- 
bated in  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  This  bill  will 
be  before  the  House  for  action  this  week 
and  I  look  forward  to  its  passage. 

I  believe  an  editorial  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  May  19,  1970,  on  this 
legislation  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House : 

SCNSX  ON  THE  BAaCCLIIfES 

Legislation  to  preserve  the  economies  of 
large-scale  water  freight  transportation  Is 
up  again  in  Congress  for  the  third  year — 
on  such  reasonable  terms,  with  such  over- 
whelming support  from  thoae  involved  and 
with  such  minute  and  meretricious  opposi- 
tion that  It  wotild  be  all  but  preposterous 
not  to  enact  it. 

The  measure  Is  endorsed  by  the  regulated 
barge  lines,  the  raUroads.  malrtlme  and  rail- 
road labor,  the  Senate  and  House  Commerce 
Committees,  and  the  Departments  of  Trans- 
portation. Agriculture  and  Justice.  Its  only 
opposition  comes  from  some  large  Shippers 
who  want  secret  rates  and  are  willing  to  go 
to  destructive  lengths  to  keep  them. 

The  trouble  started  In  1967  when  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  reversed  a  posi- 
tion of  a  quarter-century's  standing  and 
ruled  that  barge  lines  could  not  carry  more 
than  three  dry  bulk  commodities,  which  are 
exempt  from  rate  regulation.  In  a  single  tow 
without  losing  the  exemption.  Realizing  that 
this  would  mean  splitting  up  single  eco- 
nomical large  tows  Into  several  uneconomical 
small  ones,  the  Commission  has  since  post- 
poned the  effective  date  of  the  new  ruling 
four  times,  waiting  on  Congress  to  straighten 
out  the  mess  the  ICC  had  precipitated. 

The  barge  lines  promptly  sought  legisla- 
tion which  would  permit  their  regulated  and 
unregulated  traffic  to  be  freely  combined  in 
single  tows  but  not  until  last  year  were  they 
able  to  reach  a  compromise  agreement  with 
the  railroads,  which  had  a  good  case  for  some 
quid  pro  qiio.  Then  the  railroads  very  rea- 
sonably agreed  to  what  the  barge  lines  wanted 


provided  the  legislation  iJso  required  pub- 
lication of  the  unregulated  dry-bulk  rates. 

As  Peter  Fanchl  Jr..  president  of  Federal 
Barge  Lines,  says,  "We  have  truth  In  lending, 
truth  In  packaging  and  I  expect  we  vrill  soon 
have  truth  in  barging."  Congress  can  111  af- 
ford to  put  Itself  on  record  in  favor  at  secret 
rates,  the  only  Issue  remaining  in  the  way  of 
this  remedial  legislation. 


WHOSE  AX  IS  BEING  GROUND? 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  23,  1970 

Mr  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
efforts  to  advance  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project.  I  have  been  motivated 
and  guided  by  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
the  people  of  Maine  and  New  England. 

I  have  i-egarded  as  most  urgent  and 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  great  personal 
responsibility  the  need  to  devote  all  pos- 
sible energy  and  effort  in  order  to  realize 
the  construction  of  the  Dickey  project. 

I  am  disappointed  that  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor>  should 
disparage  my  honest  commitment  and 
efforts,  dismissing  them  with  the  curt 
statement  that  I  have  a  personal  ax  to 
grind. 

If  I  have  been  honing  an  ax,  it  has 
been  to  serve  the  people  I  represent,  to 
cut  through  and  clear  away  the  thorny 
brush  of  misleading  and  false  statements, 
of  half-trutlis  and  juggled  figures  which 
have  been  thrown  up  to  obscure  the  truth 
about  the  Dickey  project. 

Today,  as  in  1965,  when  it  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  the  Dickey  project 
remains  soimd,  sane,  and  valid,  deserv- 
ing to  be  completed.  Today,  as  in  1965, 
the  people  of  Maine  and  New  England 
pay  usurious  electic  rates  as  compared  to 
national  averages.  And  today  more  than 
ever  evidence  of  power  shortages,  pre- 
dictable brownouts,  and  the  threat  of 
blackouts  argue  persuasively  for  con- 
struction of  the  project  without  further 
delay. 

The  ax  of  Dickey's  opponents,  the  pri- 
vate power  interests  has  not  gone  un- 
attended, finding  willing  hands  to  whet 
it  to  a  razor-sharp  edge  and  use  it  to  de- 
lay— and  hopefully  destroy — the  chance 
that  the  project  may  make  its  significant 
contribution  in  serving  consumers  of 
electric  energy  on  the  east  coast. 

Willingly  or  unwittingly,  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  allied  themselves  with 
its  enemies  of  the  Dickey  project  and  so, 
it  would  seem,  have  some  respected  con- 
servation groups. 

I  have  great  respect  for  and  subscribe 
to  the  general  goal  of  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety, the  Wilderness  Society,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  and  other 
similar  organizations  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of » our 
natural  environment.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  Dickey  issue.  I  believe  them  to  be 
dead  wrong. 

They  plead  for  maintaining  the  status 
quo.  forgetting  that  human  Interests 
come  into  play.  The  status  quo  means  not 
only  a  continuation  of  high  consiuner 
charges  for  electricity,  and  shortages  of 
energy.  It  also  means  a  lack  of  Industrial 
development,   Joblessness,   poverty   and 
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lack  of  hope  for  many  people,  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  I  have  been  grinding  and 
wielding  the  ax. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  change,  the 
conservation  groups  have  been  guilty  of 
dramatizing  and  grossly  overstating  the 
impact  of  the  Dickey  project  on  the  areas 
in  which  It  will  be  constructed,  and  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  doubtless  in- 
fluenced by  the  excellent  reputations  of 
the  organizations,  have  been  taken  in. 

The  fact  is  that  construction  of  the 
Dickey  project  Is  not  incompatible  with 
environmental  Interests  and  promises 
very  limited  change  in  the  area  except 
for  the  creation  of  a  huge  manmade  lake 
which  will  provide  diverse  new  recrea- 
tional opportunities. 

Only  six  of  Maine's  3,600  streams 
would  be  flooded:  only  2.000  of  Maine's 
180.000  deer  would  be  displaced  and  most 
would  survive  and  establish  deer-yards  In 
other  areas;  and  only  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  State's  vast  tlmberlands 
would  be  flooded  to  create  the  needed 
reservoir.  This  can  hardly  be  viewed  as 
an  environmental  disaster. 

Tomorrow,  I  shall  seek  your  support 
for  the  Dickey  project  when  I  move  to  in- 
clude $807,000  for  preconstruction  plan- 
iiing  and  design  during  fiscal  1971. 

I  urge  that  you  consider  the  facts  and 
only  the  facts  germane  to  this  issue.  I 
shall  rely  upon  your  good  judgment  and 
sense  of  fairness  and  hope  that  you  will 
see  fit  to  support  the  cause  for  which  I 
have  worked  and  the  people  for  whom  I 
have  undertaken  this  difficult  task. 


LOW-COST  SPACE  SHUTTLE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  future  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram has  been  examined  by  a  special  task 
force  established  by  the  President  to 
determine  the  decisions  this  coimtry 
must  make  to  provide  a  strong  and  pro- 
ductive program  in  the  1970's.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  this  program  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  low-cost  earth  orbital  shuttle 
which  can  be  flown  much  like  an  airplane 
and  used  over  and  over  again.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  the  shuttle  to  our  na- 
tional space  effort  in  the  1970's,  I  ad- 
dressed a  number  of  questions  on  this 
subject  to  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine.  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA.  I  am  including  his 
letter  and  reply  to  a  number  of  questions 
in  the  Record  : 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration, 
Washington  DC,  May  28,  1970. 
Hon.Oi.iN  E.  TKACUX, 

Cliairman,  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight.  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics,   House    of    Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Deas  Mb.  Chaixman  :  This  la  In  response  to 
your  significant  and  timely  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  design,  operations,  and  cost  of  the 
space   shuttle   and   related    booster   system. 
Attached    are    specific    answers    to    each   of 
your  questions.  However,  I  would  Uke  to  set 
forth  some  general  comments  on  otir  space 
planning  to  establish  a  framework  for  the 
answers  to  your  specific  questions. 
First,  I  wotUd  like  to  review  brlefiy  the 
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NASA  policy  of  phased  project  planning. 
Under  this  policy,  major  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  are  conducted  in  four 
sequential  phases.  The  first  phase  (Phase  A) 
consists  primarily  of  an  in-house  analysis 
and  preliminary  study  effort  to  determine 
whether  the  proposed  technical  approach  is 
feasible.  Phase  B  consists  of  detailed  studies 
and  definition,  comparative  analyses,  and 
preliminary  design  directed  toward  facilitat- 
ing the  choice  of  a  single  approach  from 
among  the  alternate  approaches  selected 
through  the  first  phase.  Phase  C  Involves  de- 
tailed systems  design  with  mockups  and  test 
articles  to  assure  the  hardware  is  within  the 
state-of-the-art  and  that  the  technical  mile- 
stone schedules  and  resource  estimates  for 
the  next  phase  are  realistic.  The  final  phase 
(Phase  D)  covers  final  hardware  design  de- 
velopment and  project  operations. 

The  phased  project  planning  process  pro- 
vides that  the  work  content  of  each  of  the 
first  three  phases  U  directed  toward  develop- 
ing information  needed  to  support  the  deci- 
sion to  proceed  into  the  next  phase. 

NASA  and  the  DOD  have  been  working  for 
more  than  three  years  on  the  preUmlnary 
analysis  of  alternate  approaches  and  con- 
cepts, and  on  the  research  and  technology 
effort  needed  to  determine  whether  It  Is  ap- 
propriate to  develop  reusable  vehicles  that 
will  subsuntially  reduce  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing in  space.  We  have  concluded  that  this  is 
an  achievable  objective.  We  are  convinced 
that  avallablUty  of  these  vehicles  wiU  lead 
to  significant  changes  In  our  concepU  of 
operation  in  the  space  environment  as  well 
as  reductions  In  costs. 

Accordingly,  we  selected  contractors  on 
May  12  to  proceed  into  the  second  or  defini- 
tion phase  of  detaUed  study,  comparative 
analysis,  and  preliminary  design  directed 
totford  facilitating  the  choice  of  a  single  pro- 
gram approach.  These  contractor  efforts  will 
take  place  over  the  next  eleven  months.  How- 
ever, to  assure  high  fiexlbiUty  as  we  proceed, 
we  are  continuing  with  first-phase  studies  of 
several  alternative  approaches. 

The  steps  we  are  taking  now  will  provide 
us  with  more  complete  information  on  the 
very  significant  questions  you  and  others  are 
asking.  We  will  decide  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  phase  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  settle 
on  a  single  design  or  continue  competitive 
approaches.  We  will  be  able  then  to  take  Into 
account  technical  assessments  and  opinions 
throughout  NASA,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
experts  in  Industry,  universities,  and  other 
government  agencies.  We  can  determine  then 
whether  the  crlUrla  described  In  the  RFP 
comprise  the  moat  feasible  and  realistic  sys- 
tem, all  factors  considered. 

Similarly,  these  detailed  definition  studies 
will  permit  us  to  gain  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  service  life,  frequently  of  utll- 
i2atlon,  and  what  is  Involved  when  we  con- 
sider such  matters  as  Air  Force  requirements. 
These  detailed  results  will  In  turn  supply 
the  Department  of  I>efen8e  with  the  infor- 
mation It  will  need  to  determine  how  It  will 
utilize  the  shuttle  and  what  organizational. 
log:lstlcs.  and  financial  support  it  should 
provide. 

One  objective  of  the  space  shuttle  is  econ- 
omy based  on  broad  and  flexible  utilization 
of  this  transportation  system.  The  system 
win  have  the  capability  for  a  wide  variety 
of  future  missions  including  logistic  support 
of  manned  orbiting  systems,  delivery  of  un- 
manned pay  loads  to  orbit,  recovery  and  re- 
turn or  on-orblt  repair  of  satellites,  and  per- 
formance of  Independent  short  duration 
manned  missions.  We  believe  that  the  vehicle 
design  will  provide  an  Inherent  capability  to 
meet  addiUonal  applications  which  will  ma- 
terialize as  we  acquire  experience  In  this  type 
oT  space  operation.  TTierefore.  the  problem  of 
early  "dead-ending"  should  not  be  experi- 
enced In  the  shuttle  program. 

This  brings  us  to  your  third  group  of  ques- 
tions. Again  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  all  of 
these  matters  are  being  pursued  vigorously 
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as  we  enter  the  definition  phase.  Alternate 
approaches  are  being  considered.  Formal  re- 
views will  be  conducted  every  two  or  three 
months.  Use  of  existing  hardware  and  facili- 
ties win  be  fully  considered  along  with  the 
cost  and  Impact  of  additional  facilities, 
should  they  be  required.  Integrated  plans 
were  developed  in  support  of  the  Space 
Task  Group  activity  during  1989.  These 
plans  are  being  re-examined  and  updated 
with  consideration  of  alternatives  in  the 
phasing  of  major  program  elements  consist- 
ent with  realistic  consideration  of  the  budget 
aspects  of  the  transition  from  current  sys- 
tems to  the  space  shuttle,  space  station,  and 
other  advanced  systems  in  future  years. 

Finally,  the  plan  to  move  toward  reusabil- 
ity is  based  on  studies  that  show  the  result- 
ing savings  will  more  than  repay  the  cort 
of  development.  The  economies  of  reusabil- 
ity will  occur  In  both  the  vehicle  and  payload 
areas.  NecessarUy.  these  studies  are  based  in 
part  on  assumptions.  No  one  can  predict  all 
of  the  variable  factors  with  certainty  for  a 
time  period  eight  to  ten  years  from  now.  But 
my  associates  and  I  are  convinced  we  are 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  utilization  of 
space  and  space  technology  for  the  benefit 
of  men  on  earth.  We  beUeve  that  these  esti- 
mates are  quite  conservative,  and  that  when 
the  shuttle  becomes  available  the  traffic  to 
and  from  earth  orbit  wlU  increase  rapidly 
We  expect  that  presently  contemplated  appli- 
caUons  will  expand  sharply  and  that  others 
not  even  foreseen  at  present  will  be  intro- 
duced. 

The  benefits  of  the  space  shuttle  are  not 
limited  to  cost  reducUon.  It  Is  my  expecU- 
tlon  that  this  new  capability  wiU  provide  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  national  se- 
curity. It  wlU  also  provide  the  capabUlty  to 
do  things  such  as  space  rescue,  which  can- 
not now  be  done.  Furthermore,  there  is  rea- 
son to  expect  that  the  ability  to  retrieve,  re- 
pair, and  refurbish  objects  in  space  will  pro- 
vide additional  improvements  In  the  econ- 
omy and  effectiveness  of  space  operaUons. 

Thus  I  believe  it  U  clear  that  the  respon- 
sible course  to  be  taken  U  to  Invest  now  in 
the  study  efforts  and  proceed  at  an  efficient 
pace  in  the  future  toward  bringing  into  op- 
eraUon  a  system  that  wlU  permit  us  to  end 
the  pracUce  of  discarding  vehicles  after  a 
single  filght.  We  will  conUnue  this  work 
through  the  Phase  B  studies  currently  being 
Initiated.  Then  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
phase  we  will  reach  another  checkpoint  at 
which  we  will  be  able  to  review  the  sltuaUon 
thoroughly. 

Therefore.  In  Ught  of  all  these  considera- 
tions, we  believe  that  it  was  a  sound  decision 
to  move  ahead  at  thU  time  with  Phase  B  of 
the  space  shuttle. 

Please  call  on  me  if  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely. 

T.  O.  Paimk. 
Administrator. 

DESIGN 

Question  1— Is  It  appropriate  at  this  point 
in  time  to  settle  on  a  single  design  or  con- 
cept when  the  risks  and  costs  of  the  primary 
or  alternate  schemes  are  not  clearly  known? 

Answer — NASA  has  not  settled  on  a  sin^e 
design.  The  Phase  B  study  proposals  provide 
a  point  of  departure  for  defining  a  reusable 
shuttle  system.  They  encompass  a  range  of 
configurations  and  design  approaches.  Tech- 
nical risks  and  costs  Implicit  in  any  of  these 
design  alternatives  will  be  prime  considera- 
tions of  the  study.  Concurrent  with  Phase  B. 
NASA  wlU  continue  to  study  alternate  ap- 
proaches. 

Question  2— Have  divergencies  of  opinion 
within  NASA  as  to  basic  concepts  been  taken 
fully  into  account? 

Answer— Tes.  NASA  has  considered  many 
opinions  and  taken  them  into  account  in 
evolving  the  Phase  B  approach.  Extensive  In- 
house  evaluation  of  configurations  developed 
in  earlier  studies  were  made  prior  to  release 
of  the  RFP.  Positions  from  many  sources  In- 
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have  been  melded  together  to 
approach  taken  In  our  Phase  B 
in  these  poeltions  will  b«  the  su 
tlnued  Investigations  and 

Question  3 — Can  the  RFP  be 
to   its   genuine  substance,  deptfi 
mate   acceptance   as   the  most 
realistic  system,  all  factors 

Answer — The  RPP  was 
baseline    requirements    and    a 
whereby  the  contractors  will 
uate     approaches     and     conduct 
tradeoffs   to   define   a   feasible 
system. 

NASA  conducted  extensive 
euce  Reviews  and  configuration 
these  together  with   the  Phase 
studies  served  as  the  basis  for 
RFP  Including  the  Statement 
prepared  and  reviewed  in  depth 
cessive  stages   by   NASA  and   t 
Consequently,  a  wide  range  of 
utilized  in  the  preparation  and 
the  shuttle  RFP 

OPERATIONS 

Question    1— Has   full   constdiralion   been 
given  to  Air  Force  requirements 
the  croos-range  capability? 

Answer — Yes,  Air  Force  requfrements  are 
being  given  full  consideration  ai  >d  especially 
as  regards  croGs-range 

Under  "Study  Objectives  and  Approach"  of 
Phase  B  Space  Shuttle  System  i  tatement  of 
Work  in-depth  study  of  the  cress-range  re- 
quirement Is  stipulated  as  a  funC  amenta!  ob- 
jective. The  study  effort  will  yield  data  to 
evaluate  designs  of  the  space  sh  uttle  system 
with  the  orblier  optimized  for  i  high  aero- 
djmamlc  cross-range  of  1500  nm.  and  a  low 
aerodynamic  cross-range  of  200 
will  completely  evaluate  the  results  of  the 
contractor's  two  design  studies  -o  explore  In 
depth  the  overall  Influence  of  thd  cross-range 
performance  requirement  on  the  i 
ule  and  capability  of  the  space 

NASA  and  the  Air  Force  havd  Jointly  de- 
veloped the  requirements  for  a  national  space 
transportation  system  and  have 
policy  of  mutual  participation  in  : 


especially  to 


developed  a 
such  activi- 
ties as  design  reviews,  tecbnolo^  programs 
preparation  of  work  statements  and  Source 
Evaluation  Boards 

Question  2— What  Is  the  service  life  of  the 
shuttle  and  what  is  the  frequency  of  utlllza 
Hon? 

Answer — Based  on  previous  kystenw  and 
technology  studies,  a  design  goal  of  one  hun- 
dred reuses  of  each  vehicle  has  been  estab- 
lished. When  the  shuttle  becomes  opera- 
tional, each  flight  system  will  be  capable  of 
being  readied  for  another  mission  within  a 
tum-around  time  of  two  weel  ls.  Require- 
ments for  these  design  goals  will  ^e  evaluated 
during  the  Phase  B  studies. 

Question  3 — What  potential  ibilltary  uses 
exist  for  the  shuttle  and  at  wliat  point  In 
time  and  under  what  clrciunstai  ices  will  the 
Air  Force  assert  Its  role,  specify  Its  missions, 
and  provide  organizational  logliitics  and  fi- 
nancial support 

Answer — John  S.  Foster.  Jr..  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  for  DOD 
stated  to  the  Senate  in  March  of  this  year 
that  DOD  fully  supports  the  Space  Shuttle 
studies  In  the  following  teetimoay. 

"Once  an  economical  and  c^>er  itlonally  ef- 
fective STS  is  developed,  we  wom  Id  expect  to 
tise  It  to  launch  essentially  all  D  3D  payloads 
Into  earth  orbit.  We  hope  thereby  to  reduce 
DOD  launch  costs  by  an  order  ol  magnitude. 
Not  only  will  we  economize  fro  n  the  point 
of  view  of  a  reusable  launch  vehicle,  but 
significant  savings  can  accrue  b<  cause  repair 
and  reuse  of  payloculs  will  be  |>06sible  and 
payloads  design  criteria  could  become  less 
stringent.  In  addition  to  all  of  U|ls.  we  would 


cost,  sched- 
shuttle. 


expect  to  benefit  from  the  STS 


resulting  from  NASA's  development  efforts.' 


The  Air  Force  and  NASA  have 
closely   during   the   past  several 


technology 


worked  very 
months   to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Identify  their  respective  missions  and  asso- 
ciated design  requirements.  This  close  work- 
ing relationship  is  continuing  and  the  re- 
quirements of  both  agencies  are  reflected  In 
the  Phase  B  study  plan.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Spac-e  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  have  signed  an 
agreement  which  establishes  a  Space  Trans- 
portation Policy  Board.  It  Is  the  function  of 
the  Policy  Board  to  assure  that  the  Space 
Transportation  System  will  fulfill  the  objec- 
tives of  both  agencies  by  establishing  pro- 
gram objectives  including  operational  as- 
pects, technology  status  and  needs,  fiscal 
considerations  and  Interagency  relationship. 

COST 

Question  1 — Have  all  possible  approaches 
been  fully  considered  to  minimize  cost  and 
risk? 

Answer— Preliminary  cost  analyses  of  the 
space  shuttle  system  have  been  underway  for 
a  number  of  months,  but  a  more  comprehen- 
sive study  must  await  the  time  when  the 
data  from  the  Phase  B  definition  studies  Is 
available.  Under  the  Phase  B  studies,  cost, 
performance,  and  schedule  and  their  asso- 
ciated technical  risk  will  be  prime  tradeoff 
factors  In  all  design  decisions.  This  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  stated  program  objective: 
to  provide  a  low-cost,  economical  space 
transportation  system  based  on  both  mini- 
mized development  and  operational  costs. 

Question  2 — What  bench  marks  can  be  es- 
tablished In  the  program  to  assure  that  the 
lowest  risk  design  has  been  chosen  and  is 
being  developed  at  optimum  cost? 

Answer — During  the  period  of  performance 
of  Phase  B  studies  for  the  engines  and  sys- 
tems, large  scale  formal  reviews  at  the  end 
of  the  third,  sixth,  eighth  and  eleventh 
months  will  be  conducted  by  NASA  to  Insure 
that  the  studies  are  proceeding  In  the  de- 
sired manner.  NASA  will  conduct  In-house 
analyses  of  the  contractors'  efforts  and  will 
perform  an  In-depth  examination  of  the 
Phase  B  results  and  a  continuing  appraisal  of 
potential  alternate  approaches.  In  addition, 
design  certification  and  operational  program 
experience  such  as  that  gained  In  Apollo  will 
enable  NASA  to  Insure  that  the  proper  sys- 
tem consistent  with  optimum  cost,  perform- 
ance and  low  risk  Is  carried  forward  for 
detailed  design  and  development  In  later 
phases. 

Question  3 — Is  existing  hardware  and  fa- 
cilities directly  applicable  and  usable  for 
the  new  shuttle  being  utilized  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent? 

Answer — Several  study  activities  are  being 
initiated  which  will  provide  Insight  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  existing  facilities  to  support 
the  shuttle  and  to  define  possible  additional 
facility  requirements.  The  Phase  B  studies 
will  identify  major  facility  requirements  for 
the  shuttle.  An  Independent  assessment  of 
all  facility  requirements  will  also  be  made. 

Consideration  Is  being  given  to  the  pos- 
sible use  of  existing  facilities  for  engine 
evaluations,  wind  tunnel  tests,  structural 
Investigations,  vacuum  chamber  simulations 
and  operational  planning.  Also  Included  Is 
the  consideration  of  existing  launch  and 
support  facilities  at  KSC  and  WTR  and  the 
flight  test  facilities  of  NASA  and  the  Air 
Force.  At  this  time,  only  a  limited  effort 
has  been  Initiated  on  the  space  shuttle 
that  would  require  the  use  of  facilities. 
Since  the  shuttle  configurations  are  In  an 
evolutionary  state  at  this  time  It  Is  not 
possible  to  make  a  final  commitment  on  fa- 
cility requirements. 

Question  4 — Has  NASA  prepared  Inte- 
grated plans  for  various  systems  with  realis- 
tic coiislderatlon  given  to  reasonable  budget 
aspects  during  the  period? 

Answer — Yes.  Integrated  plans  were  devel- 
oped In  support  of  the  Space  Task  Group 
activity  during  1969.  During  the  past  year 
NASA  has  conducted  continuous  planning 
activities  to  further  develop  these  integrated 
plans.  Several  EUtematlve  levels  of  funding 
were  included  In  the  Space  Task  Group 
studies.  These  integrated  plans  are  being  re- 
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assessed  and  updated  with  consideration  of 
alternatives  in  the  phasing  of  major  pro- 
gram elements  and  development  efforts  to 
conform  to  realistic  expectations  with  re- 
spect to  annual  budget  levels. 

Question  5 — Has  consideration  been  given 
fully  to  the  cost  and  Impact  of  additional 
facilities  In  new  programs  and  proiwsals? 

Answer — Consideration  is  being  given  to 
the  cost  and  Impact  of  additional  facilities 
should  any  be  necessary. 

Space  Shuttle  facilities  requirements  will 
be  examined  during  the  Phase  B  system 
studies.  In  addition,  NASA  has  established  a 
Facilities  Task  Group  whose  function  will 
be  to  prepare  an  overall  Space  Shuttle  fa- 
cilities plan  This  plan  will  reflect  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  facilities  necessary  to 
support  activities  identified  by  the  Phase  B 
contractors  and  by  NASA  and  DOD.  Each 
proposed  facility  requirement  will  be  eval- 
uated against  several  factors  Including  the 
possible  utilization  of  existing  facilities.  New 
facilities  requirements  will  be  Identified 
where  the  use  of  existing  resources  Is  not 
Justified.  Economic  analysis  and  cost  trade- 
offs win  be  carefully  weighed  In  each  case. 


ADDRESS  OP  CONGRESS  WOMAN 
MAY 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  23,  1970 

Ml-.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon our  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington  (Mrs.  May)  addressed  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  American  Agri- 
grlcultural  Editors  Association,  and  I 
know  the  subject  of  her  remarks — the 
farmer-consumer  relationship — is  of  very 
real  interest  to  everyone  in  this  body. 

Because  I  serve  with  Mrs.  May  on  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee,  I  am 
especially  aware  of  her  deep  and  genuine 
concern  over  the  many  problems  facing 
U.S.  farmers  today,  and  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  her  excellent  presentation  of 
the  farmers'  position  with  regard  to  con- 
sumer food  prices. 

Mrs.  Mays  remarks  follow: 
The    American    Farmer:    The    Consumers' 

Real  Protector 
(A  speech  by  the  Honorable  Catherine  May) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I'm  pleased  and 
honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share 
some  thoughts  with  you  on  the  farmer-con- 
sumer relationship.  But,  first,  I  would  like  to 
digress  Just  a  little  and  read  you  a  very 
timely  and  relevant  article  from  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  which  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee by  none  other  than  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture In  one  of  our  sessions  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Even  though  many  of  you  may  be  familiar 
with  It  by  now,  I'm  going  to  read  it  anyway 
because  it  wears  so  well. 

"Harvard's  main  administration  building. 
University  Hall,  often  the  target  of  student 
radicals,  was  once  again  the  site  of  a  student 
protest  last  week. 

"This  time,  however,  the  protestors  were 
from  neither  Afro  or  SD8,  but  from  AGROr 
the  Harvard  agrarian  society. 

"About  a  dozen  student  farmers  staged  the 
demonstration  to  present  a  list  of  10  demands 
to  the  Harvard  administration. 

"Dressed  In  overalls,  and  chanting  'Hoe, 
Hoe,  Hoe  that  row — drop  them  books,  there's 
hay  to  mow,'  a  parody  of  an  SDS  slogan,  the 
AORO's  marched  around  Harvard  Yard  dis- 
tributing carrots  to  passersby. 

"Some  of  the  students  carried  signs  read- 
ing:   'Have  you  thanked  a  farmer  today?' — 
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■We're  all  soil  brothers  under  the  skin,'  and 
'Iowa  Is  bigger  than  all  new  England.' 

"Addressing  an  enthtislastlc  crowd  of  about 
100  from  the  steps  of  Wldener  Library,  the 
leaders  called  on  Harvard  to  establish  an 
agricultural  studies  program  for  'them  stu- 
dents which  feel  a  kinship  with  the  soil." 

"Represent  AGRO  fairly  by  placing  a 
chicken  on  the  student-faculty  disciplinary 
committee;  establish  a  scholarship  fund  for 
'poor  peasants'  to  be  paid  for  by  planting 
Harvard  Yard  to  cactus  In  the  fall  and  rice 
In  the  spring. 

"Sever  all  official  relations  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  because  of  that 
agency's  role  In  'suppression  and  persecution' 
of  U.S.  farmers. 

"Appoint  as  Its  next  president  Dewey 
Burchak.  Mayor  of  Big  Sag.  Montana. 

"A  spokesman  said  that  the  demands  were 
'unnegotlable  mostly,  except  for  a  couple, 
which  are  unnegotlable.  a  little,"  and  warned 
of  a  possible  'peasant  revolt"  If  the  demands 
were  not  met  by  sundown. 

"After  the  demonstration,  the  crowd  dis- 
persed peacefully.  Only  one  injury  was  re- 
ported. Jim  Trott.  of  Ft.  Benton.  Montana, 
and  a  leader  of  AGRO,  bit  himself  on  the  lip 
while  reading  the  demands  to  the  crowd  in 
the  Yard  " 

I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  profound 
significance  In  this  parody  of  student  pro- 
test, but  I  find  It  quite  refreshing  that,  de- 
spite all  our  problems,  some  of  us — especially 
our  young  people — are  able  to  retain  that 
one  personal  characteristic  so  essential  to 
maintaining  perspective — a  sense  of  humor. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  today,  though, 
about  another  kind  ol  protest — the  protest 
over  rising  food  prices.  This  serious  and  con- 
tinuing phenomenon  of  our  times  Is.  In  large 
part,  a  reflection  of  bewilderment  and  con- 
fusion on  the  part  of  the  coivsumer — a  be- 
wilderment and  confusion  which  all  too  often 
seems  to  result  In  a  finger  of  blame  being 
pointed  to  the  producer  of  our  food  supply, 

Farmers  too,  are  concerned  about  that 
widening  spread  between  the  basic  price  at 
the  farm  and  what  it  becomes  when  the  con- 
sumer fills  her  shopping  cart  many  miles 
and  many  processing  steps  away.  But.  the 
farmer  still  has  not  been  able  to  get  his  story 
across — the  message  that  he  Is,  Indeed,  the 
consumers'  real  protector. 

And,  It  Is  cruclsU  to  the  farmer  that  this 
message  be  understood,  for  he  Is  more  vul- 
nerable today  to  the  outrage  of  this  Nation's 
consumers  than  he  ever  has  been  in  the  past. 
In  this  age  of  growing  interdependence,  in 
this  country  where  east  and  west  coast  are 
neighbors,  he  Is  more  susceptible  to  their 
whims  and  fancies,  to  their  demands  for 
specific  quality  and  variety,  to  their  boycotts, 
and  to  the  legislation  enacted  by  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  In  this  time  of  dim- 
inishing political  strength  for  agriculttire. 
It  Is  vital  that  farmers  inform  their  cus- 
tomers as  to  Just  who  they  are,  what  they 
are,  and  what  their  contribution  to  our  so- 
ciety actually  amotuits  to.  And.  Just  as  it  Is 
Important  for  all  segments  of  otir  society 
to  listen  to  each  other,  it  Is  incumbent  upon 
consumers — housewives — that  they  listen, 
objectively  and  responsibly,  to  what  their 
suppliers  of  food  and  fiber  are  trying  to 
tell  them. 

So,  what  are  farmers  really  trying  to  say? 
They  are  saying,  for  one  thing  that  they 
have  done  more  than  any  other  group  to 
keep  consumer  food  prices  down — to  keep 
food  a  bargain  I  They  are  saying  that  they 
have,  over  the  years,  dramatically  Increased 
their  efficiency  and  productivity  in  the  face 
of  splrallng  production  costs  and  static 
prices.  They  are  saying  that  the  two  Indis- 
putable, primary  forces  behind  motinting 
food  costs  are  inflation  and  consumer  de- 
mand for  convenience  foods.  Let's  take  a  look 
at  some  of  the  factors  which  have  combined 
to  create  these  forces. 

Marketing  costs  have  skyrocketed  in  the 
last  few  years  at  every  step  in  the  process 
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from  raw  material  on  the  farm  to  the  fin- 
ished product  in  the  kitchen.  They  have 
been  accentuated  greatly  by  a  switch  of  buy- 
ing habits.  The  lesser  priced  Items  needing 
preparation  at  home  are  largely  being  re- 
placed by  the  "instant"  convenience  products 
which  reflect  pyramiding  labor  Input. 

Disregarding  for  the  moment  the  fact  that 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  market  basket 
contains  Items  other  than  food,  let's  examine 
some  of  the  valid  examples  for  the  upward 
surge  of  retail  prices. 

The  facts  show  that  our  fondness  for  highly 
processed  snacks  has  Increased  by  68  percent 
over  a  decade  ago.  Although  this  may  seem  to 
be  a  minor  item  In  the  family  food  budget. 
it  actually  has  taken  on  more  than  a  minor 
role. 

Potatoes  can  be  cited  as  an  example  of  this 
trend,  although  by  no  means  is  this  item 
unusual.  For  whole  potatoes,  farmers  receive 
from  one  and  one-half  cents  a  pound  up  to 
three  cents — depending  upon  area  and  sup- 
ply situation.  At  the  supermarket,  potato 
chips  sell  for  well  over  one  dollar  a  pound, 
and  Instant  mashed  potatoes  would  run 
seventy-four  cents  per  pound. 

Of  course,  the  comparison  between  three 
cents  for  potatoes  at  the  farm  and  seventy- 
four  cents  for  Instant  potatoes  at  the  super- 
market miist  be  qualified,  for  dehydration 
saves  on  retail  weight.  But,  labor  and  ma- 
chinery required  to  peel.  cut.  cook,  package 
and  deliver  the  lightweight  containers  un- 
avoidably drives  prices  upward  Immensely. 

According  to  current  USDA  figure,  an  aver- 
age of  sixty  percent  of  retail  food  costs  come 
from  marketing  expenses. 

The  spread  between  the  farm  value  and 
retail  continues  to  widen.  Increasing  1.2  per- 
cent more  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
than  In  the  same  three  months  of  1969.  In 
the  past  10  years  It  has  Increased  more  than 
twenty  percent. 

While  the  price  spread  between  farm  and 
consumer  does  not  tell  all  of  the  inflation 
story.  It  does  reveal  that  farm  prices  have  re- 
mained relatively  static  while  the  costs  of 
operating  a  farm  and  farmer  living  costs  have 
skyrocketed.  Operation  Input  Is  well  over  100 
percent  more  than  fifteen  years  ago. 

Food  price  Increases  are  actually  far  down 
the  list  of  contributors  to  the  rising  cost  of 
living.  A  recent  survey  In  39  metropolitan 
areas  across  the  country  for  the  1967-69  pe- 
riod showed  taxes  to  be  the  fastest  growing 
cost  factor  In  the  family  budget — and  the 
survey  measured  only  direct  taxes,  not  those 
added  on  indirectly  to  the  cost  of  every  Item 
or  service  purchased.  Next  to  taxes,  the  big 
increases  Included ^  Social  Security  taxes.  In- 
surance and  contributions — 13  to  15  percent; 
medical  care — 14  percent:  clothing  and  per- 
sonal care — 11  percent.  Higher  food  prices 
came  along  with  an  8  to  9  percent  boost; 
transportation  added  8  percent:  and  housing 
costs  moved  up  5  to  6  percent. 

Now,  let's  look  again  at  food  costs  and 
the  reasons  for  their  Increases. 

Milk  is  a  commodity  which  has  fewer 
add-on  costs  at  the  processing  level  than 
most  others.  Pasteurizing  and  packaging  are 
the  major  steps  connecting  producer  with 
consumer.  It  is  not  changed  In  structure 
when  sold  as  fresh  milk,  and  therefore  should 
be  more  of  a  bargain  than  where  many  labor 
steps  are  required — for  example,  to  change 
cereals  from  a  kernel  of  grain  to  a  breakfast 
food  or  to  snacks.  Final  price  of  the  cereal 
or  snack  could  be  49  cents  or  more,  for  which 
the  farmer  might  receive  two  or  three  cents. 

In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  study 
and  economic  report  made  in  1966  on  bread 
and  milk  prices,  it  was  shown  that  the  hour- 
ly return  In  five  dairy  areas  for  the  farmers 
themselves  ran  from  84  cents  an  hour  down 
to  30  cents.  At  the  same  time,  dali-y  plant 
employees  were  receiving  $2.20  to  $3.84.  This 
explains  why,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  thou- 
sands of  dairy  owners  were  forced  to  qtilt 
business.  Forttinately  for  consumers,  the 
rapid  decline  of  dairies  has  now  halted  as 
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dairymen  are  establishing  a  more  solid  eco- 
nomic footing  for  themselves  in  most  sec- 
tions. 

Bringing  the  milk  situation  up  to  date 
from  the  1966  study,  we  can  explore  recent 
developments  In  New  York.  Employees  of 
the  milk  processing  plants  and  the  truck 
drivers  negotiated  a  $35  weekly  wage  boost 
last  November,  and  office  workers  In  those 
plants  were  raised  $25  per  week. 

Milk  is  selling  in  New  York  City  super- 
markets for  between  58  and  60  cents  per 
half  gallon — a  rise  of  2  cents  to  4  cents. 
Producers  of  the  milk  obtained  about  one- 
half  cent  more  for  that  half  gallon. 

It  would  appear  from  this  price  spread  that 
the  retailer  obtained  a  lion's  share  of  the 
Increase,  but  this  is  not  so.  The  many  costs 
in  between  gobbled  up  most  of  that  differ- 
ence. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  all  the  various 
costs  Involved,  but,  as  an  example,  trans- 
portation cost  Increases  are  having  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  price  of  milk  as  well  as 
other  food  Items.  Wages,  maintenance,  taxes, 
licenses  and  scores  of  other  items  are  forc- 
ing railroads  and  trucking  companies  to 
Increase  charges  from  6  to  10  percent  yearly. 

Looking  further  Into  labor  costs  on  the 
food  bill,  the  USDA  reports  that  employees 
of  food  marketing  establishments  earned  an 
average  of  $2.82  per  hour  in  August  of  last 
year.  That's  six  percent  more  than  In  August. 

1968,  and  nearly  double  the  hourly  earnings 
in  1965. 

The  same  trend  can  be  seen  in  the  food 
manufacturing  Industry.  These  wage  earners 
received  an  average  of  $2.93  In  August  last 
year — nearly  6  percent  higher  than  the  year 
before. 

And.  In  the  wholesale  food  trade,  hourly 
earnings  averaged  $3.10  per  hour  In  that 
same  month — again,  6  percent  more  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Employees  of  retail  food  stores  averaged 
$2.64  In  the  same  period,  or  6.7  percent  more 
than  In  August.  1968.  And,  In  some  areas, 
further  Increase  since  that  time  have  raised 
food  store  wages  even  higher. 

The  USDA  has  also  compared  rising  costs 
of  food  In  relationship  to  labor,  and  has 
found  that  direct  labor  costs  per  unit  of  food 
at  the  market  has  moved  up  some  26  percent 
In  the  past  ten  years,  although  overall  labor 
costs  rose  some  58  percent.  This  means  that 
considerable  efficiency  has  been  gained  at  all 
producer,  marketing,  wholesale  and  retail 
levels.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  food  prices 
would  probably  have  risen  considerably  more. 

Turning  to  the  farm  Itself,  production  per 
man-hour  In  agriculture  since  1950  has  In- 
creased at  a  rate  more  than  double  that  of 
all  non-farm  indtistry.  Between  1957-59  and 

1969,  per  man-hour  output  on  the  farm  In- 
creased some  83  percent. 

It's  worthwhile,  I  think,  to  pursue  this 
point  of  efficiency  Just  a  bit  further.  In  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  I'm  sure  many  of  you  saw.  Norman 
Fischer  outlined  the  majcv'  role  played  by 
genetics  In  Increasing  production  efficiency 
and  holding  down  the  cost  of  food.  In  the 
last  quarter  century,  he  pointed  out.  U.S. 
farmers  have  used  new  genetic  technology 
to  double  the  average  milk  production  of 
each  dairy  cow;  halve  the  time  and  the 
amount  of  feed  needed  to  produce  a  ttroller 
chicken;  reduced  by  three  months  the  time 
needed  to  produce  a  market-weight  turkey; 
sharply  boosted  a  layer  hen's  egg  output, 
and  shortened  the  time  need  to  bring  beef 
cattle  and  hogs  to  market,  with  less  feed 
and  more  red  meat  per  carcass.  In  Just  the 
last  dozen  years,  he  noted,  livestock  scien- 
tists have  Increased  the  amount  of  ham  and 
loin  in  hogs  by  more  than  20  percent,  the 
equivalent  of  adding  an  extra  ham  to  every 
porker. 

However,  the  new  genetics,  like  every  other 
field  of  human  endeavor,  has  Its  failures 
as  well  as  itt  suooesees.  On  the  same  day  the 
Journal  article  appeared,  a  small  Item  In 
the  NatUnuii  Observer  nporteA  that  an  ex- 
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The  theory  was  that  such 
save  the  energy  normally  used 
ers.    and    therefore    the    chickens 
bigger  and  wotild  lay   larger 
work,    the    Observer    noted,    th  i 
chickens    ate    more    than    the  i 
(riends.  laid  fewer  eggs,  were 
ulcers,   and   used   a   lot   of 
keep  warm.  And.  when  fried,  t 
like  regtilar  chickens. 

Well,  featherless  chickens  not 
it  IS  this  kind  of  research  and 
nology    which,   among    many 
has  helped  to  provide  consumers 
which    has    risen    in    cost    mu 
other  consumer  goods. 

One    farmworker   now   produ 
fiber  for  himself  and  forty  /our 
Only  ten  years   ago  that  figure 
four,  and   in   1949   is  was  Just 
other   words,   one   hour  of   fariii 
produces   nearly  seven   times  ai 
and  other  crops  as  it  did  In  191 

This  is  a  record  of  which 
proud — and   thankful,  for   the 
IS   that    the    average   American 
rently  is  spending  only    16.5 
income  after  taxes  for  food.  A 
figiu-e  was  17  percent,  and  20  y 
22  percent.  In  Western  Europe 
the  average  family  has  to  put 
mately  25  percent  of  their 
for  food,  while  in  the  Soviet 
tion  is  almost  50  percent,  and 
estimated  at  75  percent. 

And    yet,    while    the    Amerlcafc 
reaps  the  benefit  of  this  eflicienc  j 
faces  higher  costs  and  lower 
Since  1949.  the  national  Incom^ 
an  increase  of  255  percent.  But 
while  up.  is  only  up  18  percent 

The  ability  of  American  agricifl 
and  clothe  the  300  million  or 
who  will  inhabit  the  United  S 
year  2000  can  be  assured  only 
receives  a   return   sufficient    to 
modern  equipment,  meet  his 
use  necessary  fertilizers  and 
other  words,  we  have  to  pay 
what  he  needs  in  1970  to  go  on 
few  people  realize  that  a 
ment  of  <  100.000  is  necessary  J 
the  land  and  machinery  and 
farm  efficiently,  and  almost 
sary  to  provide  an  income  to 
clothe  a  family  of  four  and  pro  ; 
cation  for  two  children. 

Turning  again  to  food  prices , 
difficult  to  see  where  costs 
of  foods  at  the  retail  stores  cou 
ated  or  reduced   in  any 
Built-in  escalators  seem  to  exii 
virtue  of  the  inflation  spiral  oi 
of  the  housewife.  Even  packaglni : 
seem    a  candidate   for  such  cos : 
often  determined  in  considerable 
housewife  preference. 

The  huge  shopping  centers 
tor,  representing  multlmlllton 
meats,  but  which  are  demanded 
because  of  their  convenience, 
rentals  based  upon  today's 
tion  and  maintenance  costs 
values,  plus  perhaps  a  5  percen^ 
on  gross  sales  by  the  shopping 
for  promotion  and  other  pu 
an   additional   cost   burden    w 
reckoned   in   the   ultimate 

I  mentioned  taxes  as  a  direcl 
for  our  families,  running  well 
increases.  That  is  just  part  of  tb< 
and  Interest  rates  are  heavy 
the  costs  of  food  marketing, 
overlooked  as  a   factor.  Parmer  i 
have  generally  been  forced  to 
stantly  burgeoning  taxes  on 
their  operation.  Unlike  other 
cannot  pass  on  these  extra 
have  little  or  no  control  over 
receive  at  the  market  place 
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50  percent  of  the  retail  price  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  is  actually  fixed  by  taxes  of  one  kind 
or  another.  This  was  based  on  taxes  in  frac- 
tions of  pennies  added  on  at  every  stage  of 
production,  from  the  equipment  used  in 
planting  and  harvesting  of  the  wheat  to  the 
final  taxes  on  packages  and  trucks  delivering 
the  bread  to  the  shelves  of  the  retail  store 
and  the  final  destination — the  consumer's 
table. 

Trading  stamps  and  other  "give  away" 
gimmicks  have  proven  to  be  no  small  items 
in  food  costs.  These  often  add  two  percent 
or  more  to  the  retail  selling  price,  yet  many 
stores  have  learned  they  mxist  offer  them  or 
lose  out  In  the  battle  for  the  consumer  dol- 
lar. 

Looking  at  the  "big  picture"  of  America's 
food  bill,  the  facts  show  that  of  the  $60.6 
billion  difference  between  the  amount  farm- 
ers received  for  food  products  in  1968  and  the 
amount  consumers  paid,  labor  costs  ac- 
counted for  $27  3  billion.  Other  major  com- 
ponents were  packaging — $7  billion;  trans- 
portation— $4.6  billion;  and  corporate  profits 
be/ore  taxes — $3.6  billion. 

Although  profits  are  often  blamed  for  ris- 
ing prices  and  expenditures  for  food,  they 
obviously  are  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
total  marketing  costs.  Net  profits  of  leading 
retail  food  chains  average  a  little  over  one 
percent  of  sales,  declining  generally  during 
the  past  few  years.  Net  profits  for  food  manu- 
facturers In  1969  averaged  about  2.5  percent 
of  sales. 

The  trend  in  profits  throughout  the  food 
industry  has  been  downward  at  nearly  all 
levels.  The  1966  Federal  Trade  Commission 
report  set  up  Initial  data,  as  did  the  report 
that  same  year  of  the  Natlon.U  Commission 
on  Food  Marketing,  of  which  I  wa«i  a  member, 
and  subsequent  follow-ups  reveal  little 
change  in  the  profit  pattern. 

As  we  move  into  this  new  decade,  we  are 
all  hopeful,  of  course,  that  Inflation  as  a 
factor  In  rising  food  costs  eliminated,  or  at 
least  brought  into  some  reasonable  kind  of 
control.  Even  If  this  is  accomplished,  how- 
ever, it  doesn't  mean  that  food  prices  will  be 
stabilized,  for  as  housewives  demand  more 
and  more  of  the  convenience  foods,  more 
fancy  packaging,  more  extras.  It  is  simply 
going  to  mean  more  cost. 

So.  even  without  inflation,  food  prices  will 
continue  to  be  an  Issue — an  issue  with  which 
farmers  and  the  food  industry  In  general  Is 
going  to  have  to  come  to  grips. 

We  cannot  solve  our  problems  by  making 
any  one  sector  of  our  economy  a  scapegoat, 
but  I  am  becoming  Increasingly  concerned 
over  the  developing  conditions  which  lend 
themselves  to  making  a  scapegoat  of  the 
farmer.  As  I  said  earlier,  farmers  are  more 
vulnerable  now  than  ever  before,  both  po- 
litically and  economically.  Out  of  435  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  only  31  are  from  districts 
which  have  25  percent  or  more  of  their  peo- 
ple on  farms.  Only  83  have  as  much  as  15 
percent  of  their  people  living  on  farms.  And, 
21  states  don't  have  a  single  district  In 
which  as  many  as  15  percent  of  the  people 
are  farm  people. 

It  is  obvious  that  agriculture  must  have 
the  help  and  understanding  of  urban 
America,  not  only  to  obtain  passage — and 
funding — of  needed  legislation,  but  also  to 
keep  from  becoming  the  object  of  punitive 
"food  price"  politics. 

It's  going  to  take,  among  other  things,  an 
increased  awareness  among  farmers  and  their 
organisations  of  urban  needs  and  problems — 
an  increased  realization  that  the  problems 
of  the  cities  and  urban  areas  are  also  theirs, 
and  that  they  must  cooperate  to  find  solu- 
tions. 

Farmers  also  need  to  understand  better  the 
value  of  positive  public  relations — and  I 
dout  mean  that  in  the  "Madison  Avenue" 
sense.  I  mean  that  farmers  must  make  use 
of  every  available  opportunity  to  let  his  city 
cousin  know  exactly  what  he  is  doing  for 
him — that  food  Is  a  bargain,  and  that  farm- 
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ers  are  making  every  effort  to  keep  It  that 
way. 

And.  as  I  also  mentioned  earlier,  consumers 
are  going  to  have  to  face  up  more  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  farmer — the  responsibil- 
ity of  looking  beyond  the  price  tag  to  under- 
stand a  little  better  where  their  food  actu- 
ally came  from  before  It  got  Into  the  can, 
and  the  how  and  whv  of  its  cost  and  avail- 
ability. 

And,  you  as  agricultural  editors,  play  a 
major  role  In  this  communication  process 
between  agricultural  and  urban  America,  you 
have  a  very  heavy  responsibility  here  of 
which  I  know  you  are  keenly  aware.  But  it 
doesn't  He  just  on  your  shoulders,  either. 
Every  form  of  news  media  mus*.  share  this 
responsibility,  as  well  as  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, in  government  and  in  other  areas  where 
thoughts  may  be  expressed  and  facts  pre- 
sented which  may  Influence  the  opinions  of 
others.  It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  understand  our 
responsibilities  here,  and  to  fulfill  them  as 
objectively  and  as  effectively  as  we  can. 

Tha:ik  you. 


SCENIC  BEAUTY  IN  EAST 
TENNESSEE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  for- 
tunate that  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 
with  their  majestic  ridges,  gentle  slopes, 
and  mysterious  ravines,  are  partially  lo- 
cated within  beautiful  east  Tennessee 
and  my  congressional  district. 

To  me,  nothing  is  more  relaxing  than 
a  trip  to  the  "moimtains"  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  mother  nature  in  all  her 
splendor — fresh  mountain  air,  cool, 
meandering  streams,  acres  and  acres  of 
trees,  rocks,  and  other  forms  of  Gods 
work  which  combine  to  make  the  whole 
area  so  magnificent. 

At  a  social  party  given  to  the  members 
of  the  bench  and  bar  at  Jackson,  Tenn., 
during  a  session  of  the  Tennessee  Su- 
preme Court,  Col.  Landon  Haynes  ut- 
tered the  following  gem  of  oratory  in 
answer  to  a  charge  from  a  memlier  of  the 
group  that  east  Tennessee  was  sometimes 
called  a  God-forsaken  coimtry. 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen. — I  plead 
guilty  to  the  'soft  impeachment."  I  was  born 
in  East  Tennessee,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Watauga,  which,  in  the  Indian  vernacular, 
means  'beautiful  river,'  and  beautiful  river  it 
is.  I  have  stood  upon  its  banks  In  my  child- 
hood and  looked  down  through  Its  glassy 
waters  and  have  seen  a  heaven  below,  and 
then  looked  up  and  beheld  a  heaven  above  re- 
flecting, like  two  mirrors,  each  in  the  other. 
Its  moons  and  planets  and  trembling  stars. 
Away  from  its  banks  of  rock  and  cliff,  hem- 
lock and  laurel,  pine  and  cedar,  stretches  a 
vale  back  to  the  distant  movintains  as  beauti- 
ful and  exquisite  as  any  in  Italy  or  Switzer- 
land. There  stand  the  great  Unaka,  the  great 
Roan,  the  great  Black,  and  the  great  Smoky 
Mountains,  among  the  loftiest  in  America,  on 
whose  summits  the  clouds  gather  of  the^" 
own  accord  even  on  the   brightest  day. 

"There  I  have  seen  the  great  spirit  of  the 
storm,  after  noontide,  go  and  take  his  even- 
ing nap  In  his  pavilion  of  darkness  and  of 
clouds.  I  have  then  seen  him  aroused  at  mid- 
night as  a  giant,  refreshed  by  slumber,  and 
cover  the  heavens  with  gloom  and  darkness; 
have  seen  him  awake  the  tempest,  let  loose 
the  red  lightnings  that  ran  along  the  moun- 
tain tops  for  a  thousand  miles,  swifter  than 
an   eagle's   flight    in    heaven.    Then   I   bav« 
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seen  them  stand  up  and  dance  like  angels 
of  light  In  the  clouds,  to  the  music  of  that 
grand  organ  of  nature,  whose  keys  seemed  to 
have  been  touched  by  the  fingers  of  the 
Divinity  in  the  hall  of  eternity,  that  re- 
sponded In  notes  of  thunder,  that  re- 
sounded through  the  universe.  Then  I  have 
seen  the  darkness  drift  away  beyond  the 
horizon,  and  the  moon  get  up  from  her 
saffron  bed  like  a  queen,  put  on  her  robes 
of  light,  come  forth  from  her  palace  In  the 
sun,  and  stand  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain 
top.  and  while  night  fled  from  before,  her 
glorious  face  to  his  bed  chamber  at  the  pole, 
she  lighted  the  green  vale  and  beautiful 
river,  where  I  was  born  and  played  In  child- 
hood, with  a  smile  of  sunshine. 

"O!  beautiful  land  of  mdUntalns.  with  thy 
sun-painted  cliffs,  how  can  I  ever  forget 
thee?" 

Gen.  Forrest  stood  stupefied  while  Col. 
Haynes  pronounced  these  marvelous  sen- 
tences, and  said  he  would  not  have  been  more 
amazed  If  he  had  been  struck  by  the  light- 
ning flash  from  the  summit  of  Smokey 
Mountain. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  should  consider  the  benefits  this 
program  brings  to  the  millions  who  own 
the  passport.  We  cannot  term  the  pro- 
gram a  failure  simply  because  it  does 
not  provide  as  much  revenue  as  antici- 
pated. I  believe  that  we  in  America  still 
treasure  the  outdoors  and  by  placing  a 
price  tag  on  our  heritage,  our  forests, 
and  our  lakes  and  waterways,  we  are 
placing  an  added  burden  on  those  who 
own  our  recreation  areas — the  people 
who  have  paid  taxes  that  financed  their 
acquisition. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  golden  eagle  pass- 
port, but  want  to  emphasize  to  those  who 
condemn  this  program  as  a  financial  fail- 
ure that  our  3,000  national  parks,  for- 
ests, and  refuges  belong  to  the  people 
and  the  right  of  free  access  to  these  areas 
should  be  preserved.  Thus,  I  am  opposed 
to  increasing  the  fee  from  $7  to  $10. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  GOLDEN  EAGLE 
PASSPORT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  sponsor  of  a  biU  to  continue 
the  golden  eagle  program,  I  am,  of 
course,  extremely  pleased  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  necessary  legislation  to 
extend  this  fine  program. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  will 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  Increase  the  price  of  the  golden  eagle 
passport  from  $7  to  $10.  The  adminis- 
tration. In  advocating  this  43-percent 
increase  of  price,  states  that  "most  visi- 
tors to  Federal  recreation  areas  who  have 
purchased  the  passport  at  $7  will  con- 
tinue to  buy  it  at  the  increased  price." 

I  agree  that  those  who  love  the  out- 
doors will  probably  purchase  the  pass- 
port at  the  added  cost.  However,  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  administration  is  neglect- 
ing an  ideal  that  I  share  with  many  of 
my  constituents — the  availability  of  our 
parks  and  recreation  areas  should  not  be 
limited  by  the  price  of  admission. 

As  originally  envisioned,  the  golden 
eagle  passport  was  established  to  pro- 
duce revenue  to  help  provide  expanded 
local.  State,  and  Federal  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities.  Passport  sales  have 
been  between  600.000  and  700,000  an- 
nually— resulting  In  approximately  $4 
million  per  year.  It  was  originally  esti- 
mated that  36  million  permits  would  be 
sold  during  the  first  5  years  after  Its 
establishment.  Thus,  by  the  sole  criteria 
of  revenue  produced,  the  golden  eagle 
was  deemed  a  failure. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should, 
in  addition,  judge  the  golden  eagle  by 
the  pleasure  It  brings  those  who  love  the 
outdoors.  The  retired  citizen,  who  lives 
on  a  fixed  Income,  finds  he  is  able  to 
spend  more  leisure  hours  enjoying  the 
beauty  of  our  forests  and  participating 
in  recreational  activities  than  he  could 
before  the  golden  eagle.  Also,  the  large 
family  has  been  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
gram to  take  family  outings  and  family 
vacations. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  SHORTAGES  AND 
THE  DICKEY-LINCOLN  PROJECT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  electric 
power  shortages  and  brownouts  are  being 
predicted  for  this  summer.  It  appears 
certain  that  businesses  and  homeowners 
will  be  Inconvenienced  due  to  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  private  electric  utilities  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
consumer  demand  for  energy. 

This  crisis  for  consimiers  of  electric 
energy  was  reported  In  an  article  pub- 
lished on  June  7,  1970.  in  the  New  York 
Times,  which  I  now  submit  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Record. 

WiDB  Power  "Brownouts"  Likixt  in   East 

IN  Summer 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Washington,  June  6. — Much  of  the  East- 
ern half  of  the  nation  Is  almost  certain  to 
have  some  dislocation  of  electrical  service 
this  summer. 

Government  and  utility  Industry  officials 
say  that  In  large  -areas  of  this  "land  of  elec- 
trical living,"  as  the  advertising  men  put  It. 
there  Is  simply  not  enough  power  to  go 
around  during  the  sultry  periods  when  air 
conditioner  use  Is  at  its  peak. 

Pressed  to  meet  air  conditioning  power  de- 
mands, a  number  of  utilities  have  already  re- 
sorted to  a  systemwlde  voltage  reduction  to 
spread  the  available  electricity  around. 

The  situation  differs  from  that  of  1965  and 
1967.  when  blackouts  darkened  huge  areas  of 
the  populous  Northeast  for  hours  and  then 
were  repaired.  The  problems  now  are  chronic 
and  systematic.  They  are  apt  to  have  nagging 
widespread  effects  for  months  and  perhaps 
for  years. 

The  new  worry  In  the  electrical  Industry, 
accordingly,  Is  the  "brownout,"  a  disruption 
of  less  than  total  proportions.  But  along  the 
way.  there  may  be  scattered  blackouts  as 
well — some  of  them  unavoidable  but  delib- 
erate. 

In  most  areas — if  major  equipment  failures 
do  not  bring  more  total  outrages — the  public 
evidence  of  overtaxed  generating  capacity 
may  be  picture  shrinkage  and  loss  of  inten- 
sity in  color  television  sets.  Utilities  usually 
do  not  announce  that  brownouts  are  in 
progress,  and  In  many  Jurisdictions  tbey 
need  not  report  them  later. 

A  brownout  Is  the  signal  of  an  energy- 
rationing  decision   by  power  companies  to 
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reduce  line  voltage.  A  voltage  drop  leaves 
more  power  to  spread  around. 

According  to  engineers  at  even  small  volt- 
age reductions  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, cut  the  efficiency  of  such  devices  as 
electric  ranges  and  toasters,  shorten  the  life 
of  fluorescent  tubes  and  raise  the  operating 
temperatures  of  electric  motors. 

The  engineers  say  a  temporary  drop  of  no 
more  than  5  per  cent  should  not  damage 
■  significantly  "  refrigerator  or  air  conditioner 
motors.  But  overheating  may  trigger  auto- 
matic cut-off  switches. 

Some  electrical  motors  will  restart  auto- 
matically after  cooling  off.  On  others,  a  "re- 
set"  or  "overload  "  button,  often  difficult  for 
the  unpractlced  to  find,  must  be  pushed  to 
restart  when  the  protective  device  turns 
them  off. 

When  the  hot  weather  arrives,  millions  of 
consumers,  who  may  already  have  unwit- 
tingly experienced  voltage  cuts,  will  be  asked 
to  make  voluntary  reductions  in  air  condi- 
tioner use.  And  they  will  experience  "cycling  ' 
— the  intermittent  shutdown  of  overheated 
air  conditioner  motors  starved  for  voltage. 

In  their  first  Joint  action  on  any  such 
matter,  the  Public  Service  Boards  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Delaware.  Maryland  and 
the  District  of  Columbia — agencies  that 
monitor  utUitles  in  so-called  P-J-M  Pool- 
last  week  ordered  the  100  power  systems  they 
regulate  to  send  cautionary  letters  to  all 
their  customers  by  July  1. 

WABNINC  TO  CONSUMERS 

P-J-M  consumers  will  be  warned  that  some 
of  the  region's  companies  "will  be  unable  to 
meet  the  need  (for  power]  from  their  own  re- 
sources" and  requested  to  conserve  power 
by  setting  air  conditioners  at  "no  less  than 
75  degrees." 

Government  officials  say  that  isolated 
blackouts  may  occur  even  without  equip- 
ment failures  when  power  companies  decide 
to  ""shed"  portions  of  their  system  overloads 
at  peak  hours.  In  such  cases,  a  power  com- 
pany simply  pulls  switches  to  cut  off  certain 
substations  from  overtaxed  generating  plants 
in  the  hope  of  preserving  service  on  the  rest 
of  Its  system. 

There  may  be  economic  repercussions  as 
well.  Some  factory  shifts  may  have  to  be 
rescheduled  by  large  Industrial  consumers 
of  electricity.  The  instaUaUon  of  electrical 
machinery  may  have  to  be  postponed.  Some 
home  appliances— particularly  air  condition- 
ers— may  not  be  sold. 

Many  utility  companies  have  already  sus- 
pended their  institutional  air  conditioning 
promotions  and  are  concentrating  on  electri- 
cal heating  advertisements  Instead.  Winter 
power  loads  are  smaller.  So  are  summer 
sales  of  heaters. 

But  if  summer  brownouts  come — and  such 
a  generating  giant  as  the  19-mllllon  mega- 
watt Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  calling 
the  present  situation  '"an  emergency " — a 
winter  of  serious  disruptions  may  not  be  far 
behind.  According  to  anxious  Government 
and  industry  officials,  the  trend  of  sharply 
rising  power  consumption  and  a  long-term 
lag  In  generating  capacity  Is  casUng  long 
brownout  shadows  for  months  ahead. 

The  reasons  for  the  situation  are  as  com- 
plex as  the  country's  vast,  interconnecting 
power  grid  itself. 

Experts  endlessly  debate  the  causes.  But 
nearly  all  agree  that  there  is  blame  enough 
to  go  arotind  to  all  concerned — the  Federal 
Power  Commission;  other  top  Government 
energy  and  fuel  planners,  particularly  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  the  private  and 
public  electric  utility  industries,  the  ooal 
industry  and  the  railroads. 

S.  David  Freeman,  the  top  Federal  energy 
policy  planner,  says  they  have  all  been  "liv- 
ing m  a  dream  world." 

Based  on  interviews  with  spokesmen  far 
each  of  these  interests,  the  explanationa 
and  excuses  are  as  follows: 
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EXPLANATIONS  FOR  BROWhIOTTTS 

The    coal    Industry    is    unabl ! 
enougb  of  the  basic  fuel  of 
power — more   than  half  the 
energy  Is  generated  by  burning 
attributes  the  situation  to  the 
ergy    Commission.    In    the    late 
early  sixties.  Its  critics  say.  the 
p>ersua(led  the  country — and 
coal  executives  and  most 
that    cheap,    nonpolluiing 
power  was  Just  around  the 
not.   Most   atomic   plants   have 
unexpected,   recurring   technlca  I 
the  same  time,  coal  apologists 
Ing  industry   was  being  mecha 
suffered    from    a    shortage    of 
not  enough  new  mines  were  devi 
dreds  of  mines  are  being  opened 
takes  two  to  three  years  to  begl  i 
production.    And    there    Is    a 
trained  miners  and  mechanics 

The  coal  railroads,  also  in  a 
to  order   enough  coal  hopper 
some  lines,  even  enough  locomot^\- 
port  the  coal  to  markets.  The 
coal  exports,  particularly  to 
disrupted    the    rail 
Hundreds  of    lOO-ton   coal   cars 
full — and  Idle — for  days  and 
ton  Roads.  Va.,  docksldes.  awi 
ing  to  ships  still  on  the  high 
inter-line  competition  for  hoppe^: 
also    carry    beets,   wheat,   grav 
bulk  cargoes — has  left  some  maj^ 
Ing    lines,    like   the   Louisville 
with  thousands  of  Its  coal  car  > 
lied   up  elsewhere   in   the   serv 
railroads. 

Government    officials    say    tb 
dustry,  by  consistently 
own  annual  sales  growth  and 
percent  yearly   Increase  in  pow 
tlon  when  the  average  advance 
percent  or  more,  has  laid  Itself 
extreme  difficulties  it  now 
power  economists  believe  the 
have  t>een  too  cautious  in  addidg 
voltage   transmission   lines  thai 
meet  surge  demands  In  one 
cess  power  from  another. 

The  utilities  assert  that   the  r 
blocked  in  expansion  efforts  at 
fum  by  the  activists  and  lawsuifs 
"ecological   revolution."   There 
resistance  now  even  by  state 
ernments  to  the  air.  water  an( 
pollution  threats  of  both  conv 
nuclear  power  plant  construct! 
Esthetic   protests   have    blocked 
transmission   lines.    The    trend 
mental  opposition  is  up. 

But    the    Federal    Power 
never   advised    the    Industry 
need  the  25  percent  margin  of 
pacity  that  many  now  agree  ia 
withstand    sudden    air 
And  while  the  coal  industry  has 
advertising   its    failures,    the 
.  .  ?  .  .  utility  spokesmen  hav< 
mizing  theirs. 

Six  months  ago.  A.  H.  Ajnno^d 
of  the  biggest  utility  trade 
Edison  Electric  Institute,  described 
nonsense"  warnings  by  top  co$l 
that  brownouts  and  blackouts 
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Mr.      Speaker,      the 
School  hydroelectric  power  project 
help  close  the  gap  between  ele  ctrical 
ply  and  demand  in  the  Easi 
duce  the  need  for  voltage  red  iictions 
would  provide  needed  insurance 
blackouts. 

When  the  House  takes  up 
Works  appropriations  bill 
day,  June  24,  our  distinguish 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr,  Hath- 
away) will  move  to  include  $870,000  for 
the  Dickey  project. 

The  project  merits  our  support,  and  I 
urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
for  the  money  required  to  move  the 
Dickey  project  toward  construction. 


June  23,  1970 


LETS  STOP  CONTEMPT  FOR 
THE  LAW 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rare 
that  society's  enemies  tell  us  plainly  and 
clearly  what  they  are  going  to  do  to  tear 
down  society.  We  may  not  listen  but  this 
time  we  have  been  told.  And  we  have  al- 
ready seen  the  first  phase  of  their  plan 
in  operation. 

I  refer  to  the  plans  of  those  "organized 
anarchists" — there  is  no  other  way  to  de- 
scribe them — of  SDS,  Weathermen. 
Yippies.  and  other  assorted  malcontents, 
radicals,  and  revolutionaries  who  have 
told  us  they  intend  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  bring  down  our  society  in  all  re- 
spects. I  refer  most  directly  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  plan  put  into  effect  at  the  trial 
of  the  Chicago  Eight  or  Seven.  These 
people  clearly  intend  to  make  it  impos- 
sible to  proceed  against  them  under  law. 
clearly  intend  to  make  a  mockery  of  our 
legal  system. 

Judge  Hoffman,  acting  imder  the 
greatest  of  provocation,  may  have  made 
some  mistakes.  He  may  have  imposed 
sentences  which  under  applicable  law 
may  not  be  allowed  to  stand  by  the  appel- 
late courts. 

But,  instead  of  "tsk-tsk-ing"  all  over 
the  place  or  strongly  criticizing  or  de- 
fending Judge  Hoffman,  we  should  be  do- 
ing something  to  meet  the  challenge.  The 
immediate  problem  is  what  can  be  done 
when  defendants  so  disrupt  the  course  of 
the  trial  that  in  all  practical  effect  it  can- 
not continue. 

There  are  two  things  which  can  be 
done  and  they  come  together  nicely.  The 
first  has  been  clearly  authorized  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  it  will  take  an  act  of 
Congress  to  do  the  other. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Illinois  against 
Allen,  the  Supreme  Court  had  to  decide 
what  to  do  with  an  obstreperous  defend- 
ant who  continually  shouted  obscenities 
at  the  judge  and  even  once  threw  a  chair 
at  him.  The  Court  noted  that  binding 
and  gagging  the  defendant  was  permis- 
sible but  that  the  action  led  to  a  number 
of  problems.  The  Court  further  noted 
that  the  defendant  could  be  cited  for  con- 
tempt but  although  this  might  operate  to 
deter  disruptive  courtroom  conduct  a  de- 
termined defendant  might  well  still  en- 
gage in  such  conduct  because  his  trial 
would  be  postponed  and  he  might  benefit 
from  the  postponement.  The  answer,  said 
the  Coiut,  was  to  put  the  defendant  out 
of  the  courtroom  and  continue  the  trial 
without  him.  He  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  be  present  and  to  observe  his 
accusers  but  he  can  waive  that  right  like 


any  other  and  he  can  be  deemed  to  waive 
it  by  his  conduct. 

Thus,  trials  can  now  continue.  Disrup- 
tion will  gain  no  postponement. 

But  I  think  we  still  need  the  second 
step.  We  must  make  very  clear  to  the 
"mod  revolutionaries"  that  we  will  tol- 
erate them  little.  In  the  context  of  the 
courtroom  we  can  do  this  by  enacting  a 
statute  wliich  punishes  courtroom  dis- 
ruption. Presumably,  a  trial  judge  will 
suffer  for  a  time  a  course  of  disruption 
before  he  will  put  the  defendants  out  of 
the  courtroom,  out  of  a  sense  of  fairplay, 
a  sense  entirely  lacking  in  these  people. 
Even  the  prospects  of  being  taken  out  of 
the  courtroom  will  probably  not  deter 
their  conduct  since  the  purpose  of  the 
disruption  is  to  show  contempt  for  legal 
process  and  make  necessary  the  imposi- 
tion of  stern  measures. 

Thus,  although  the  trial  will  go  on.  dis- 
ruptions may  continue.  Accordingly,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  a  bill,  H  R.  18156. 
dealing  with  such  matters,  and  wish  to 
underline  again  the  need  for  its  enact- 
ment. My  bill  will  place  a  stiff  jail  sen- 
tence and  or  a  substantial  fine  on  such 
people.  This  will  necessitate  a  new  trial 
on  these  charges  which  could  be  dis- 
rupted in  the  same  way,  but  it  can  be 
completed  in  the  same  way  as  well  and 
the  law  would  be  there  with  new  charges 
as  well. 

In  other  words,  a  new  law  would  op- 
erate both  to  deter  disruption  by  making 
the  price  high  and  to  punLsh  disruption 
in  a  substantial,  severe  fashion. 

No  constitutional  problem  exists.  Con- 
gress can  provide  for  punishing  contempt 
of  Federal  courts.  The  procedures  used 
would  be  identical  to  Federal  criminal 
procedure  in  all  other  trials.  Each  charge 
would  be  on  a  new  and  different  offense. 

Let  us  act  now.  The  proposal  is  a  mod- 
est one  to  meet  a  substsuitial  problem. 
Modest  but  entirely  sufQcient.  Now  is  the 
time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  nonsense  we  saw 
at  Chicago. 


THE  FOURTH  DISTRICT 
SCHOLARSHIP  TRIP 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I 
had  the  privilege  of  hosting  the  second 
annual  Fourth  District  scholarship  trip 
to  Washington.  Initiated  last  year  with 
the  help  of  civic  clubs,  service  organiza- 
tions, and  businessmen  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  scholarship  program 
has,  on  a  cmnulative  basis,  enabled  30 
high  school  junior  scholars  to  make  a 
4-day  pilgrimage  to  their  Nation's 
Capital. 

Since  their  arrival  last  Simday  morn- 
ing this  year's  scholars  have  visited 
Mount  Vernon,  the  Iwo  Jima  Memorial, 
the  National  Archives,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
have  attended  Peace  Corps,  State  Depart- 
ment, and  FBI  briefings,  and  have  been 
oriented  on  the  workings  of  the  con- 
gressional committee  system. 
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This  afternoon  they  are  attending 
House  and  Senate  sessions  and  are  meet- 
ing with  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Carl  Albert  and  their  equally 
distinguished  Senators  from  South  Caro- 
lina. Fritz  Hollings  and  Strom  Thur- 
mond. 

Tomorrow,  they  will  have  a  special 
tour  of  the  White  House,  following  which 
they  will  visit  the  British  Embassy,  the 
Wax  Museum,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
Mon,  and  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
In  summary,  they  are  getting  a  first- 
hand look  at  our  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches  of  Government  as 
they  exist  and  in  historical  perspective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a  great  deal  to- 
day about  the  alienation  of  our  young 
people  by  the  so-called  establishment. 
To  many  of  our  young  people,  the  estab- 
lishment is  a  cold,  tmapproachable,  and 
unresponsive  monster  lurking  somewhere 
in  the  marble  jungle  of  Washington.  It 
is  something  they  read  about  in  the  text- 
books within  the  clinical  surroundings  of 
a  classroom.  Otherwise,  what  they  hear 
tends  to  substantiate  the  perverted  image 
of  a  monster  which  has  imleashed  its 
venom  in  the  form  of  war,  pollution,  un- 
employment, inflation,  taxes,  repression, 
and  a  score  of  other  equally  offensive 
scourges  on  an  imdeserving  and  unsus- 
pecting society. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fourth  District 
scholarship  trip  is  to  slay  the  monster 
image,  and  show  our  yoimg  people  that 
their  Goverrunent  is  in  fact  made  up  of 
warmblooded  human  beings,  most  of 
whom  are  dedicated  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems which  we  ir\herlted  from  our  fore- 
bears. 

I  am  persuaded  that  this  type  of  ex- 
posure to  the  realities  of  representative 
government  is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  informed,  responsible,  and 
viable  leadership  within  our  student 
community. 

Before  closing  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  hke  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
civic  clubs,  service  organizations,  and 
businessmen  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict who  made  this  second  annual  schol- 
arship trip  possible.  They  are  as  follows : 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  sponsor  of 
Diane  Phillips  of  Berea  High  School  and 
Danny  Harris  of  Ford  High  School; 
Rotary  Club  of  Greenville,  sponsor  of 
Donald  Duncan  of  Blue  Ridge  High 
School  and  Rickey  Moore  of  Hlllcrest 
High  School;  Greer  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, sponsor  of  Nancy  Cox  of  Greer 
High  School;  James  F.  Daniel,  Jr.  Post 
3,  the  American  Legion,  sponsor  of  Billy 
Spink,  Jr.,  of  Wade  Hampton  High 
School;  Greer  Klwanis  and  Greer  Ex- 
change Club,  cosponsors  of  Mary  Eliza- 
beth MuUinax  of  James  P.  Byrnes  High 
School;  Hlllcrest  Optimist  Club,  sponsor 
of  Rayfleld  T.  Harrison  of  Carver  High 
School  and  John  "Bubba"  Wolfe,  Jr.,  of 
Spartanburg  High  School;  Monterary 
Corp.,  sponsor  of  Debbie  Branch  of  Cow- 
pens  High  School;  Roebuck  Buildings 
Co..  Inc.,  and  Pierce  Tractor  Co.,  cospon- 
sors of  Phillip  K.  Sinclair  of  Paul  M.  Dor- 
man  High  School;  Clinton  Lions  Club, 
sponsor  of  Timothy  G.  Prater  of  Clinton 
High  School;  and  the  Laurens  Exchange 
Club,  sponsor  of  Janice  Reynolds  of  Lau- 
rens High  School. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

POSTAL  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or    CXORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  17  and  18,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
carried  two  excellent  articles  regarding 
the  imion  shop  provisions  of  the  Postal 
Reform  Act.  I  foimd  the  Journal's  re- 
porting on  these  issues  to  be  very  well 
done  and  consider  it  the  clearest  analysis 
of  the  problem  that  has  been  presented 
in  the  public  press. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  insert  the  Journal's  ar- 
ticles into  the  Record  : 

Union  Shop  CotJU)  Lick  Postal  Reform 
(By  Byron  E.  Calame) 

Washington. — The  Nixon  Administration's 
desire  to  reorganize  the  Post  Office  along 
business-like  lines  is  putting  It  in  an  em- 
barrassing spot  with  solid  Republican  biul- 
nessmen.  That's  because  the  Administration 
Is  finding  It  necessary  to  defend  the  right  of 
mailmen  to  demand  a  union  shop. 

How  did  a  Republican  Administration 
wind  up  allied  with  organized  labor  on  such 
a  touchy  Issue? 

A  good  measure  of  the  Administration's 
predicament  stems  from  Its  appraisal  last 
year  of  the  need  to  win  the  8UK>ort  of  or- 
ganized labor  for  the  postal  reorganization 
plan  now  being  debated  in  the  House.  The 
union  shop  aspects  of  the  House  bill  were 
agreed  to  by  Poet  Office  and  labor  officials  In 
the  negotiations  that  followed  last  spring's 
postal  strike.  Both  sides  are  thus  committed 
to  support  them.  Like  President  Nixon's  orig- 
inal postal  reform  proposal  sent  to  Congress 
last  year,  the  current  plan  gives  mailmen  the 
same  right  to  bargain  for  a  union  shop  agree- 
ment that  private  workers  have  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  act.  A  union  shop  Is  one  in 
which  all  employes  must  join  the  union 
within  a  specified  time  after  they  are  hired. 

"If  the  pKJStal  system  Is  to  be  run  on  » 
sound,  buslness-Uke  basis,"  contends  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  E.  T.  Klassen,  "Its  em- 
ployes must  work  under  the  same  general 
rules  that  are  applicable  to  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy." 

THZ  19SS  REPtTBLICAN  PLATFORM 

But  the  strongly  conservative  National 
Right  to  Work ~ Committee  and  other  foes  of 
the  union  shop  have  managed  to  arouse  the 
Ire  of  significant  numbers  of  Republican 
businessmen  by  contrasting  the  Administra- 
tion's present  stand  with  the  OOP's  past 
positions  on  compulsory  union  tneml>ersblp. 
The  committee,  for  example,  has  widely  re- 
printed and  distributed  this  excerpt  from  the 
1968  Republican  platform; 

"We  pledge  to  protect  Federal  employes  In 
the  exercise  of  their  right  freely  and  without 
fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal  to  form,  join  or  as- 
sist any  employe  organization  or  to  refrain 
from  any  such  activities." 

And  the  Right  to  Work  Committee  fired 
off  letters  to  every  Republican  in  Congress 
last  week  to  remind  them  of  this  statement 
Postmaster  General  Blount  (a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce) 
made  before  the  OOP  platform  committee 
two  years  ago:  "No  free  individual  should 
ever  be  forced  to  Join,  or  give  financial  sup- 
port to,  a  union  ...  in  order  to  get  or  hold 
a  job.  There  should  be  no  qualification  of 
the  fundamental  right  to  Join  or  not  to  join 
a  labor  organization." 

The  opponents  of  the  union  shop  claim 
they  have  convinced  "a  growing  number"  of 
GOP  Congressmen  to  abandon  the  Adminis- 
tration on  the  issue.  The  test  will  oome  toAmj 
or  tomorrow,  when  the  House  votes  on  mn. 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Bep.  Henderaoa 
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(D.,  N.C.).  It  would  add  language  to  the  bill 
specifically  affirming  that  every  postal  worker 
has  the  right  to  join  or  not  to  join  a  union. 

The  charges  that  Mi.  Blount  and  other  Ad- 
ministration officials  have  departed  from  tra- 
ditional Republican  principles  have  appar- 
ently been  effective.  At  the  moment.  Ad- 
ministration alUes  in  the  House  are  gloomy 
about  beating  the  Henderson  amendment. 
Even  If  the  Administration  loses  in  the  House, 
it  will  have  another  chance  to  push  for  the 
union  shop  provision  when  the  Senate  takes 
up  the  postal  reorganization  plan. 

"If  they  can  make  the  argument  on  the 
floor  that  a  citizen  shouldn't  have  to  join  a 
union  to  work  for  his  own  government, 
they'll  win."  predicted  a  Congressman  back- 
ing the  Administration's  bill.  "But  if  they 
argue  it  on  the  basis  of  unionism  versus  non- 
unionism  they'll  lose." 

Rep.  UdaU  (O.,  Ariz.) .  who  has  played  a 
major  role  In  the  push  for  postal  reform,  has 
warned  that  It  would  be  "tragic"  and  "a  mis- 
take of  the  greatest  proportion"  for  either 
side  of  the  long-sUnding  right-to-work  con- 
troversy to  try  to  make  the  legislation  a  vehi- 
cle for  theU  cause.  Nevertheless,  Rep.  Derwin- 
skl  (R.,  ni.) ,  who  also  supports  postal  reorga- 
nization, complains  "we're  almost  at  the 
point  where  nobody's  discussing  postal  re- 
form." 

Represenatives  Udail  and  Derwinski,  with 
the  support  of  the  Art  ministration  and  orga- 
nized labor,  hope  to  win  approval  for  a  sub- 
stitute version  of  the  reorganization  bill  that 
would  replace  the  much-amended  measure 
cleared  by  the  House  Post  Office  Committee. 
Tlie  substitute,  however,  takes  the  same  ap- 
proach toward  the  union  shop  issue.  Both 
versions  would  specifically  remove  postal  em- 
ployes from  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  Executive 
order  by  President  Nixon  and  put  them  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  covers  aU  workers 
in  private  sector.  The  act  makes  the  union 
shop  a  bargainable  Issue  In  aU  but  the  19 
states  that  have  passed  their  own  light-to- 
work  laws. 

The  basic  idea  of  posUl  reorganization 
doesn't  appear  to  be  in  great  danger,  though 
it  stlU  Isn't  completely  clear  how  organized 
labor  might  react  to  approval  of  the  Hender- 
son amendment. 

AFIi-CIO  officials  aren't  saying  publicly 
what  they  might  do  If  the  rlght-to-work 
clause  should  be  added.  But  some  backers  of 
the  bill  on  the  Hill  claim  that  they  have  been 
informed  prlyately  by  labor  men  that  the 
AFL-CIO  won't  accept  the  measure  with  the 
right-to-work  clause  In  It.  And  In  a  rare  per- 
sonal letter  to  all  House  members  last  week, 
APL-CIO  President  George  Meany  w»med 
that  the  amendment  "would  place  employes 
in  the  postal  service  under  a  seriously  unfair 
and  discriminatory  disability." 

Mr.  Meany  has  made  it  clear  that  he's 
firmly  committed  to  winning  the  collective 
bargaining  beachhead  contained  In  the  bill 
and  expanding  the  principle  eventually  to  all 
Federal  workers.  And  he  Is  said  to  see  the 
right  to  bargain  for  a  "union  security"  agree- 
ment as  a  key  part  of  the  beachhead.  Simi- 
larly, most  postal  union  officials  call  this 
right  a  "gut  issue." 

Still,  some  tmlon  leaders  admit  privately 
that  the  Immediate  Impact  of  the  Henderson 
amendment  wouldn't  be  terribly  significant. 
One  major  reason:  87%  of  all  post  office  em- 
ployes already  are  union  members  through 
the  present  Executive  order  governing  Fed- 
eral labor-management  relations.  The  order 
gives  workers  complete  freedom  to  join  or  not 
to  Join  a  union. 

Moreover,  It  would  be  difficult  for  postal 
union  chieftains  to  reverse  course  and  fight 
the  reform  proposal  Just  because  the  rlght- 
to-work  clause  was  added  to  It.  Abandoning 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  for  an  8%  pay 
raise  and  the  right  to  go  to  the  bargaining 
table  this  faU  to  negotiate  additional  wage 
Increases  for  1971  and  1972  could  be  extreme- 
ly hard  to  explain  to  some  rank-and-filers. 
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TWO    OPPOSING    ABCVMENT  I 

Tbe  general  outlook  for  postal  rsorganlza- 
tlon  m  the  Senate  appears  to  be  favorable. 
But  the  union  shop  aspect  of  relonn  Is  al- 
ready evoking  threats  of  a  fillbustsr  by  such 
Republicans  as  Paul  Pannln,  who  warned  In 
a  recent  Senate  speech: 

•This  OS.  Senator,  for  one.  doe i  not  plan 
to  sit  idly  by  and  watch  the  U.S.  Congress 
pass  legislation  which  can  require  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  Join  a  union  bef<  re  he  can 
work  for  his  own  Government." 

Rep.  Udall  and  Post  Office  offliials  argue 
that  the  union  ship  provision  <  f  the  bill 
would  simply  bring  postal  workers  up  to 
equal  footing  with  workers  In  prli  aie  sector. 
But  as  the  rlght-to-work  people  see  it.  this  is 
precisely  the  danger. 

Reed  Larson,  executive  vice  piesident  of 
the  Right  to  Work  Committee,  argues  that 
this  "would  set  a  precedent  that  1  rould  have 
enormous  ramifications — and  all  oi  them  bad. 
Unquestionably.  It  would  8we<  p  rapidly 
through  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  down  to  the  state  and  loca    levels." 

Some  ardent  rlght-to-work  adv<<:ates  have 
even  predicted  that  If  the  Administration  bill 
is  passed  In  Its  present  form,  "coi  trol  of  our 
postal  service  Is  bound  to  pass  from  the 
hands  of  Congress  Into  the  hands  of  the 
AFL-CIO.' 

B4r.  Blount  and  other  Post  Oil  ce  officials 
complain  that  the  Right  to  Work  Committee 
Is  seeking  to  make  "the  public  an  1  the  Con- 
gress believe  that  the  Administration  ad- 
vocates, and  the  Postal  Reorganisation  Bill 
proposes,  that  there  be  a  union  ^op  In  the 
postal  service."  Declares  Mr.  Bloint:  "Utter 
nonsense." 

The  rationale  for  giving  postal  jnlons  full 
collective  bargaining  rights — excej  t  for  strlk- 
liig — has  been  spelled  out  this  iray  by  the 
Post  Offices  Mr.  Klassen:  "Postal  employes 
would  no  longer  have  to  depend  or  the  politi- 
cal climate  in  Congress  for  wagei  and  other 
benefits,  but  would  Instead  barga  n  for  their 
rights  through  the  same  procedures  as  the 
private  sector."  Under  present  laws,  the 
wages  of  mailmen  and  most  otl  ler  Federal 
employes  are  set  by  Congress;  tlielr  unions 
can  bargain  only  about  working  conditions 
and  other  non-pay  Issues. 

Mr.  Klassen  continues:  "Since  the  thrust 
of  postal  reform  Is  toward  a  comp  lete  reorga- 
nization along  efficient  and  econt^ical  busi- 
ness lines,  labor-management  relations  must 
come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  tihe  nation's 
major  labor  laws.  ...  To  do  othe  "wise  would 
be  to  take  the  heart  out  of  the  reJ  orm  effort 

Despite  this  business-oriented  pitch,  both 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  tae  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  ha^e  lined  up 
in  opposition  to  the  union  shop  p  rovlslons. 

"Instead  of  postal  reform,"  tl  e  Chamber 
of  Commerce  said  In  a  June  12  etter  to  all 
Congressmen,  "we  can  anticipate  that  the 
bills  main  effect  would  be  to  turr  over  postal 
management  to  the  postal  unions,  and  thus 
erect  a  permanent  obstacle  to  tie  modern 
Izatlon  and  Improved  use  of  man;  ower  neces 
sary  to  provide  better  postal  seivlce.  Under 
such  a  situation,  we  could  expsct  nothing 
more  than  ever  increasing  costs  and  deteri- 
orating service." 


A  CLEA«-CUT   ISSVB 

For  tbe  National  Association  it  Manufac 
turers.  however.  Ifs  a  "clear-cut  t  isue  of  com- 
pulsory unionism."  The  trade  group  advised 
Its  members  earlier  this  monlt  that  "The 
NAM  believes  the  Postal  Refoim  Bill  has 
merit  .  .  .  but  NAM  also  believes  that  no 
Federal  employe  should  be  reqv  ired  to  pay 
union  dues  or  to  Join  a  union  aaj  a  condition 
of  employment." 

Backers  of  tbe  Administration's  pcJtal  re- 
organization scheme  ruefully  credit  the  per- 
severing efforts  of  the  Rlght-to^Work  Com- 
mittee with  arousing  the  wrath  W  such  GOP 
strongholds  as  the  Chamber  o|  Commerce 
and  NAM.  But  some  question  why  the  com- 
mittee choee  to  wage  its  massive  drive  In  the 
first  place. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Rep.  Udall  told  his  House  colleagues  re- 
cently that  he  found  himself  "wondering" 
about  that.  "I  don't  know  the  answer,  but  I 
suspect  It  may  have  something  to  do  with 
fund-raising."  he  said.  "After  all,  if  business- 
men are  frightened  Into  believing  "compulsory 
unionism"  Is  on  the  march,  they"re  more 
likely  to  contribute  generously  to  the  organi- 
zation that  Is  leading  the  fight  against  It."' 

Mr.  Larson  denies  the  suggestion  of  oppor- 
tunism on  the  commlttee"s  part.  "We've  been 
hammering  away  on  It  for  a  year.'"  he  claims. 
His  assessment:  "Blount  was  naive.  He 
thought  he  had  to  have  It  (the  right  to  bar- 
gain for  a  union  shop)  to  get  union  support, 
but  he  misjudged  the  situation."" 

All  of  which  Is  perhaps  a  back-handed 
tribute  to  the  bargaining  ability  of  organized 
labor  and  AFL-CIO  boss  Meany. 

Postal-Reform  Bill  Gets  Richt-to-Work 
Clause  Attached  in  House  Vote 
Washington. — The  House  attached  a 
"rlght-to-work"  amendment  to  a  pending 
postal  reform  bill,  giving  mailmen  the  privi- 
lege of  declining  to  Join  unions  that  would 
bargain  with  a  proposed  new  postal  service. 

The  nonrecord  179-95  vote  theoretically  Is 
subject  to  reversal  on  a  later  roll  call,  but  the 
heavy  margin  Indicates  It  almost  certainly 
will  be  Included  In  the  bill  the  House  finally 
sends  the  Senate. 

The  House  action  would  torpedo  a  key  part 
of  the  bargain  reached  by  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration and  AFL-CIO  postal  unions  after  the 
postal  strike  last  March.  That  agreement  re- 
sulted In  vital  union  support  for  the  Admln- 
lstratlon"s  plan  to  reorganize  the  Post  Office 
Into  a  semi-Independent  service  within  the 
Executive  Branch. 

The  section  the  House  struck  from  the  bill 
would  allow  unions  to  bargain  with  the  new 
postal  service  for  a  union-shop  arrangement. 
A  union  shop  requires  employes  to  Join  a 
tinlon  after  they're  hired. 

Despite  strong  Administration  backing  for 
the  union-shop  clause,  almost  all  House  Re- 
publicans voted  for  the  "rlght-to-work" 
amendment  offered  by  Rep.  Henderson  (D., 
N.C.».  Proponenu  argued  that  the  amend- 
ment was  necessary  to  avoid  opening  the 
way  for  "compulsory  unionism"  for  postal 
employes. 

The  National  Right  to  Work  Committee 
was  instrumental  In  mustering  House  support 
for  the  Henderson  amendment.  In  letters  to 
Congressmen,  the  conunlttee  pointedly  noted 
past  Republican  pledges  for  ""rlght-to-work"" 
arrangements  for  Government  employes. 

Opponents  of  the  ""rlght-to-work"  plan 
argued  futllely  that  approval  of  the  Hender- 
son amendment  would  jeopardize  union  sup- 
port for  the  overall  postal-reform  plan.  They 
maintained  that  postal  unions  were  giving 
up  their  access  to  Congress  for  pay  raises  by 
supporting  the  reorganization  plan  and  thus 
should  have  the  right  to  bargain  with  the 
postal  service  for  union-shop  arrangements 
like  unions  In  private  Industry. 

The  House  didn't  complete  action  yesterday 
on  the  complex  postal  reorganization  bill,  but 
win  resume  work  today.  One  amendment  that 
would  have  gutted  the  entire  reform  plan 
was  defeated  105-to-57. 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  KKIKI'i'^-  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bur- 
geoning crisis  in  the  Nation's  health  care 
programs  will  not  be  helped  by  the  Presi- 
dent's action  yesterday  in  vetoing  the 
measure  passed  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide |2.7  billion  for  new  and  improved 


hospital  construction  which  Is  so  badly 
needed. 

Just  how  the  White  House  sense  of 
priority  works  these  days  is  an  ever- 
increasing  mystery  to  me.  The  $2.7  bil- 
lion authorized  in  the  measure  Mr.  Nixon 
vetoed  will,  I  am  sure,  ultimately  cost  us 
$5  billion  when  we  do  finally  get  around 
to  building  these  absolutely  essential  fa- 
cilities. All  of  us  in  this  House  know  that 
postponement  of  essential  construction 
of  this  nature  is  just  bound  to  cost  more 
money  when  we  ultimately  start  to  break 
ground.  We  are  going  to  have  to  have 
these  new  and  improved  facilities  and 
so,  the  sooner  we  begin  the  better.  Un- 
fortunately, the  President's  action  yes- 
terday will  delay  this  badly  needed  pro- 
gram and  in  my  judgment  will  ultimately 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  more 
money. 

Another  equally  important  aspect  of 
the  Nation's  health  care  crisis  is  in  the 
field  of  medical  education  and  manpower 
training.  Some  weeks  ago  one  of  the 
major  networks  featured  in  a  news  doc- 
umentary program  a  profile  of  this  par- 
ticular mounting  problem.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  watch  that  show  and  it 
frankly  crystallized  for  me  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  crisis  we  face.  I  prob- 
ably need  not  tell  Members  of  this  House 
that  the  education  process  for  physicians 
is  indeed  long,  complex,  and  an  expen- 
sive process.  A  surprising  statistic  that 
was  made  available  to  me  was  that  in  the 
academic  year  of  1968-69.  tlw  total  en- 
rollment of  students  in  American  Liedical 
schools  was  only  35.000.  This  figure,  of 
course,  did  not  include  M.D."s  currently 
in  the  process  of  improving  their  medical 
knowledge  in  specialized  areas.  We  sim- 
ply have  to  have  more  physicians  and 
more  health-related  professionals. 

Medical  education  is.  of  course,  not 
conducted  at  a  medical  school  alone. 
Rather,  it  occurs  in  a  hospital  or  medical 
center.  The  hospital  and  medical  cen- 
ters are  responding  by  shouldering 
greater  costs  and  responsibilities  in  edu- 
cating and  turning  out  those  needed 
professionals.  The  number  of  medical 
students  admitted  to  the  first  year  in 
1969  was  1.000  greater  than  that  just  3 
years  ago.  This  is  expansion,  but  it  is 
not  fast  enough.  Increases  in  Interns, 
residents  and  clinical  postgraduates  will 
also  occur  in  the  immediate  future.  But 
the  burden  will  fall  on  the  same  hospi- 
tals and  medical  centers  that  have  been 
trying  to  cope  with  these  rising  demands 
for  years  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
Increased  community  health  care  service. 
However,  in  the  meantime,  the  income  to 
support  these  absolutely  vitad  facilities 
has  not  risen.  It  has  actually  declined. 
In  these  centers,  there  is  often  no  income 
for  the  support  of  the  training  of  interns 
and  residents.  Endowment  income,  stu- 
dent fees,  and  private  contributions  have 
appeared  to  be  drying  up  in  recent  years 
and  the  proportion  of  these  sources  ofj 
revenue  has  dropp)ed  precipitously. 

This  brings  me  to  the  real  point,  sup- 
port for  increased  medical  education 
and  manpower  training  will  simply  have 
to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  stress  this  since  Mr.  Nixon's  statement 
with  regard  to  his  veto  specifically 
stated  that  new  construction  and  im- 
proved faculties  could  be  accomplished 
by  some  system  of  Govemment-guar- 
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anteed  loans  from  private  sources  rather 
than  from  direct  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. I  categorically  disagreed.  In  my 
view,  the  progress  that  we  have  made 
over  the  last  10  or  15  years  has  been  due, 
primarily,  to  the  awareness  within  the 
Congress  and  past  administrations  that 
what  was  needed  in  this  area  of  health 
care,  was  a  massive  Federal  commit- 
ment backed  up  by  appropriations. 

The  hospitals  and  medical  centers  in 
this  country  today  simply  cannot  make 
it  with  a  system  of  guaranteed  loans. 
Tliey  need  direct  help  and  they  need  it 
now.  In  support  of  this  r>oint,  I  will  in- 
clude at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  recent  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Batimore  Sun  commenting  on  the  situa- 
tion at  the  famous  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Medicine  in  my  fair  city  of  Balti- 
more. According  to  the  reports  that  I 
have  received  from  Hopkins,  they  are 
currently  facing  the  worst  financial 
crisis  in  the  history  of  this  renowned 
institution. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  badly 
strained  medical  education  system  in  this 
country  has  already  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel  in  trying  to  find  ways 
of  meeting  this  mounting  financial  crisis. 
What  is  needed  now  are  not  more  vetoes 
and  pious  sayings  about  the  availability 
of  financing  in  the  private  sector  but  a 
turning  back  to  the  proven  ways  of  the 
past.  I,  of  course,  mean  a  massive  recom- 
mitment on  the  part  of  this  Congress  to 
provide  the  funds  required  now  for  our 
medical  education  system  and  a  gearing 
up  for  those  future  needs  that  we  all  know 
are  just  aroimd  the  corner.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the  days 
that  lie  ahead. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  article  referred  to 
follows : 

Crisis  In  Health — ^III:   Hopkins  In  Worst 
Shape  Ever 

(By  Frederick  P.  McGehan) 

The  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine  is  in 
the  worst  financial  shape  in  Its  77-year  his- 
tory. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  it  faces  a  deficit 
of  $910,000.  A  $2,233,980  deficit  has  been  pre- 
dicted for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

One  of  the  nation's  leading  medical  and 
research  centers,  the  Hopkins  lost  (LS  mil- 
lion In  federal  support  during  the  past  year 
for  projects  that  were  either  not  renewed 
or  severely  cut  back.  The  school  also  lost 
about  S440.000  In  grants  supporting  the  post- 
doctoral education  of  medical  students. 

lion's  share 

About  (20  million  of  the  Hopkins  (32  mil- 
lion annual  budget  comes  from  the  federal 
sector. 

The  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Med- 
icine Is  termed  In  '"bad""  financial  shape  but, 
because  of  continuing  state  support,  it  has 
not  been  put  under  as  severe  a  strain  as 
the  Hopkins. 

In  the  biggest  single  cut.  the  University 
of  Maryland  lost  (440,000  in  federal  support 
for  a  10-bed  clinical  research  center.  School 
officials  are  now  deciding  whether  to  proceed 
with  a  scaled-down  project. 

The  state  school  has  also  experienced  cuts 
up  to  20  per  cent  in  federally  supported  re- 
search projects;  although  a  precise  total  Is 
not  available,  fiscal  officials  estimate  these 
cuts  will  total  more  than  (200.000. 

In  the  past  school  year.  Mxt  University  of 
Maryland  had  student  requests  for  (500.000 
in  loan  and  scholarship  aid;  the  school  was 
able  to  fund  only  (317,000  of  this.  A  similar 
picture  looms  next  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Similarly,  the  Hopkins  had  scholarship  and 
loan  requests  this  past  year  totaling  (760,000; 
because  of  decreased  federal  support  It  could 
fill  only  (350,000  of  these  requests. 

In  a  recent  Interview.  Dr.  David  E.  Rogers, 
dean  of  the  Hopkins  medical  school,  clearly 
Indicated  that  the  school  cannot  continue 
t3  sustain  sharp  financial  losses  without 
drastic  consequences. 

USES    ENDOWMENT 

Noting  that  the  Hopkins  has  been  off- 
setting Its  losses  by  using  endowment  funds. 
Dr.  Rogers  said  the  school's  board  of  trustees 
"won"t  stand  for  this  very  long."' 

"We  are  going  to  have  to  retrench  at  a 
time  when  retrenchment  is  a  disaster  on  the 
national  health  scene,'"  he  said. 

Some  retrenchment  has  already  begun.  Dr. 
Rogers  said  about  six  faculty  members  have 
been  laid  off  and  another  12  positions  will 
remain  unfilled  when  the  faculty  members 
leave.  ""There  are  a  number  of  areas  where  we 
would  like  to  Initiate  new  programs,  and  we 
can"t,""  the  dean  said.  He  mentioned  a  medi- 
cal scientist  training  program  and  curriculum 
reforms  designed  to  reduce  class  sizes  and 
offer  more  electlves  as  examples  of  programs 
that  are  "'sitting  dead  In  the  water."" 

BOSPtTAI.   DEflCJT 

The  impact  on  the  medlcai  school  is  also 
being  felt  In  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
which  Is  currently  running  a  (1.5  mUlion 
deficit. 

"The  hospital.  Dr.  Rogers  noted,  "desperate- 
ly needs"  a  new  emergency  room  and  new 
ambulatory  care  and  obstetrical  units. 
"Here."  he  said,  "the  crunch  Is  the  Inade- 
quate payment  for  services  rendered." 

Dr.  Rogers  also  expressed  deep  concern 
about  the  Hopkins'  research  programs,  many 
of  which  have  brought  the  institution  inter- 
national fame. 

"It  takes  15  to  20  years  to  build  up  a  bio- 
medical team,  we  can  disassemble  It  very  fast 
if  we  can"t  support  It,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Rogers  expressed  fear  that  "we  might 
wipe  out  a  whole  generation  of  biomedical 
researchers."'  If  this  happens,  he  said,  "we 
could  really  be  In  for  the  Dark  Ages." 

He  said  the  school  is  "trying  desperately" 
to  get  outside  sources  of  funding. 

One  of  the  school's  main  thrusts  Is  to 
obtain  supixtrt  from  the  state,  as  have 
schools  In  six  other  states  recently. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Blair  Lee  3d,  the 
Marylanc  secretary  of  state  who  handles 
education  matters  for  the  Mandel  adminis- 
tration. Dr.  Rogers  said  "this  possibility  of 
state  aid  at  this  medical  school  Is  exploring 
tbe  time  because  It  is  facing  a  financial 
crisis,  caught  between  static  or  diminishing 
support  and  sharp  Increases  In  cost." 

doctors  who  stayed 

To  offset  contentions  that  Hopkins  doctors 
do  not  stay  in  the  state  after  their  educa- 
tions. Dr.  Rogers  said  2,284  physicians  resid- 
ing In  the  state  have  received  part  or  all 
of  their  training  at  the  Hopkins. 

He  noted  that  tbe  state  of  Ohio  recently 
granted  support  to  Case  Western  Reserve 
Medical  School  in  the  form  of  (4,000  per 
capita  grants  to  students  over  two  years. 

"Our  situation  Is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Western  Reserve.  We  are  the  only  private 
medical  school  In  a  state  which  has  only 
tvro  schools  of  medicine.  Thus,  we  represent 
a  major  medical  resource  In  our  ability  to 
attract  and  supply  a  continuous  source  of 
physicians  to  the  state  of  Maryland.""  be  told 
Mr.  Lee. 

federal  attention 

In  a  recent  interview,  Dr.  Rogers  expressed 
concern  that  the  Hopkins  and  other  medical 
schools  will  receive  little  attention  from  tbe 
Nixon  administration. 

"From  what  I've  been  able  to  see.  support 
of  the  medical  school  base  hafi  a  pretty  low 
priority  in  the  current  administration,"  be 
said,  adding:   "It  may  take  the  closing  of 
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several  medical  schools  to  get  the  national 
administration  to  take  notice." 

This  pessimistic  outlook  is  shared  by  Dr. 
Rogers's  West  Baltimore  counterpart.  Dr. 
John  H.  Moxley  3d.  deen  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Moxley.  In  a  sepctfute  interview,  noted 
that,  on  one  hand,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  pressuring  the  nation's  medical 
schools  to  turn  out  more  doctors  and  to 
offer  more  opportunities  to  minority  groups. 

'"At  the  same  time,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  slowly  turning  off  the  flow  from  funds 
to  medical  centers,"  Dr.  Moxley  said.  "It  is 
this  dichotomy  that  Is  putting  an  awful, 
awful  squeeze  on  medical  schools  In  this 
country,"  he  added. 

Dr.  Moxley  also  expressed  fears  that  one  or 
more  medical  schools  may  have  to  close 
down  before  the  situation  is  taken  seriously. 
If  this  happens,  he  predicted  that  society 
will  demand  reforms  In  the  methods  of  fi- 
nancing schools. 

"It  is  a  pity  that  you  have  to  go  that 
route  to  come  up  with  a  rational  solution," 
he  said. 


THE  MILITARY  DRAFT— THE  ROOT 
OF    STUDENT     DISSENT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP   NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  comprehensive  draft  reform  was  well 
documented  this  past  Sunday  in  the 
Washington  Post  in  an  article  entitled. 
"Draft  Sired  Youth  Revolt."  by  Samuel 
Lubell.  Mr.  Lubell  cites  a  35-percent  jump 
from  1,401.000  18-year-olds  in  1964  to 
1.897,000  the  following  year  as  the  great- 
est single  factor  which  has  made  today "s 
youth  a  truly  revolutionary  generation. 

Mr.  Lubell  points  out  that  the  popu- 
lation explosion  occurred  in  the  same 
year  that  President  Johnson  plunged 
America  deeper  into  the  Vietntmi  quag- 
mire, bringing  to  the  forefront  each 
youns  man's  personal  confrontation  with 
the  draft  and  the  possibility  that  he 
might  be  told  by  his  country  that  he  must 
travel  halfway  around  the  world  to  kill 
people  in  a  war  he  does  not  understand 
or  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  one  ac- 
cepts Mr.  Lubell's  thesis  that  this  popu- 
lation explosion  and  the  resulting  con- 
frontation with  the  draft  is  the  root  of 
student  dissent  today,  one  cannot  deny 
the  fact  that  the  military  draft  is  a  ma- 
jor issue  and  one  that  has  caused  much 
confusion  and  disillusionment  in  this 
country.  Complete  reform  of  the  draft 
is  urgently  needed. 

I  have  introduced  the  National  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970— HJl.  18025— with  a  bi- 
partisan support.  This  bill  will  completely 
replace  the  Selective  Service  System  with 
a  new  plan  which  will  give  a  young  man 
of  13  three  choices: 

One,  to  volunteer  for  military  service; 
or 

Two.  to  volunteer  for  civilian  service 
as  an  alternative;  or 

Three,  to  volunteer  for  a  draft  lottery. 

This  plan  would  enable  any  yotmg 
man  who  feels  strongly  about  military 
service  to  serve  in  a  useful  civilian  capac- 
ity for  a  period  of  up  to  4  years.  Not  only 
does  this  plan  meet  many  of  the  objec- 
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tlons  to  an  all-volunteer  arm  r  by  retain- 
ing a  lottery  but  it  assurts  a  much 
needed  pool  of  manpower  to  perform 
work  in  areas  where  manpqwer  is  now 
short  or  unavailable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
my  hope  and  expectation  tha ; 
man  of  the  Armed  Services 
will  meet  his  commitment  t< 
prehensive  hearings  on  the 
session  of  Congress.  It  is  es 
we   not   let   this   opportunity- 
meaningful  reforms  pass. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Lubells 
lows : 

Draft  Siseo   Youth 
(By  Samuel  Lubell 

t  Lubell  Is  an  author  and  jo<  i 
has    covered    every    presidenti 
since  1952  by  interviewing 
lowing  is  excerpted  by 
new  book.  "The  Hidden  Crisis 
Politics."   to   be    published    thi; 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.  Inc  ) 

When  the  story  of  the 
tration    comes    to    be   written, 
more  kindly  disposed  historians 
at    his    incredibly    bad   luck    in 
1965,  of  all  years,  to  plunge  th< 
a  deeper  Vietnam  conflict. 

No   worse   year   could    have 
for  such  an  action.  For  1965  w 
mark  the  emergence  of  a  new 
one  which  in  the  three  years 
was  to  disrupt  hundreds  of 
versity  campuses,  undercut 
war.  spUt  the  Democratic  Party 
ute   to  Mr.   Johnson's   decision 
re-election. 

Homer  would  have  blamed  thi  behavior  of 
his  Greek  gods  for  this  preord)  ined  rigging 
of  history.  Actually,  what  wai  responsible 
was  the  intimate  behavior  of  earthllngs — 
specifically,  of  those  millions  of  GIs  who 
returned  home  from  World  Ws  r  II  in  1946 
and  promptly  married,  and  whose  wives  al- 
most as  profnptly — in  1947 — bei  :at  babies  in 
record  numbers. 

Exactly  IS  years  later,  the 
reaching  draft  age  leaped  spect4 
1964    count    of    18-year-old 
roughly    1.401.000.   Just   one   yei 
figure  had  jumped  35  per  cent, 
continuing  at  roughly  that  level 
after. 

More   than   any  other  single 
this  spectacular  Increase  in 
that  has  given  this  generation  1 
stamp,  making  it   the  human 
many  diverse  unrests  and 
most  Instinctive  predispoeitlon : 
change. 

Because  of  their  numbers, 
thing  that  happened  to  them 
chain  reaction  effect.  The 
to   agitate  them   into  a   u 
against  society:  their  numbers 
der  tragically  obsolete  the  form 
was   in   operation:    with   34  per 
18-    to    21-year-olds    attending 
institutions  of  higher  education 
pand  and  change.  These  youths 
constitute    a    sufficiently    large 
market  so  that  it  was  profitable 
alize  them  as  a  self-conscious 

For  some   years  to  come,   th4se 
will  continue  to  generate  pressures 
into  society,  for  new  types  of 
standards — or  lack  of  standards4-of 
behavior,  new  concepts  of  polit  cs 

A   CLEAR    WABNINC 

With  the  draft,  if  ever  a  crisi^  could  have 
been  averted,  thU  was  it.  The  births  after 
World  War  U  warned  unmlstai  ;ably  of  the 
approach  of  a  profusion  of  males  far  beyond 
any  foreseeable  military  needs.  In  1962,  in 
fact.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
ordered  a  study  of  how  the  draft  should  be 
changed. 
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But  the  Pentagon  manpower  planners, 
reasoning  that  the  situation  was  "not  ex- 
pected to  become  acute  for  two  to  three 
years,"  contented  themselves  with  request- 
ing mere  renewal  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
tinchanged. 

This  failure  to  adjust  the  draft  in  1963 
can  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  our 
youth  crisis.  The  absence  of  draft  reform 
would  mean  that  when  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  deepened,  for  every  young  man 
taken  into  the  service,  three  to  four  times  as 
many  would  feel  they  had  to  find  ways  of 
evading  the  draft,  postponing  career  deci- 
sions and  building  up  resentments  against 
society. 

These  grievances  would  enable  tiny  minor- 
ities of  student  agitators,  often  fewer  than 
a  hundred  on  a  campus,  to  radicalize  a  sizable 
part  of  all  college  students  across  the  coun- 
try. Antidraft  sit-ins  and  other  "peace"  dem- 
onstrations were  to  bare  the  critical  weak- 
nesses of  our  universities — from  the  lack  of 
authority  of  college  presidents  to  faculty  de- 
sires to  be  considered  as  "the  university"  but 
not  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  running  It — 
inviting  further  student  onslaughts  and  even 
armed  upheaval  at  Cornell  and  San  Francisco 
State. 

Curiously,  through  all  these  happenings, 
the  same  unchanging  label  of  "generation 
gap"  was  usually  employed  to  caption  what 
was  going  on.  Prom  the  beginning.  It  has 
been  a  misleading  concept  that  blocked  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  the  youth  crisis. 
For  one  thing,  the  term  implied  that  the 
basic  trouble  was  a  clash  between  two  gen- 
erations, of  young  people  differing  so  much 
from  their  elders  that  they  could  not  com- 
municate with  one  another. 

But  the  crisis  has  never  been  one  of  com- 
munication or  "alienation."  The  real  gap  has 
been  a  "fitting  into  society"  gap:  of  how  a 
particularly  populous  generation,  while  re- 
sisting an  unpopular  war,  was  to  mature  and 
find  entry  into  society. 

By  1968.  most  of  the  public  saw  the  cam- 
pus disorders  as  a  defiance  of  reason.  Some 
persons  said  sympathetically,  "I  can  under- 
stand why  students  protest  against  the  war" 
or  "They  seem  to  want  better  teachers."  But 
generally  the  tactics  of  disruptive  dissent 
had  shouted  down  whatever  sympathy  people 
might  have  felt  or  any  merit  they  might  have 
seen  in  these  demonstrations. 

THRFE  DISTINCT  CROUPS 

Why  should  a*  politics  of  physical  vio- 
lence— seemingly  the  very  antithesis  of  ra- 
tional behavior — take  hold  at,  of  all  places, 
our  leading  Intellectual  centers?  Much  of  the 
mystery  evaporates  if  one  examines  who 
these  campus  rebels  were  and  how  they  were 
brought  together. 

Prom  interviews  spread  over  four  years 
with  more  than  1.100  students  at  37  college 
campuses,  one  can  identify  at  least  three  dis- 
tinct streams  of  protest  among  the  students 
who  described  themselves  as  part  of  the  "New 
Left.  • 

1.  Easily  the  most  important  single  stream 
was  the  sons  and  daughters  of  onetime 
socialists.  Communists  and  other  leftists. 
These  students  comprised  the  organizing  core 
for  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society; 
they  also  supplied  the  "revolutionary"  ideol- 
ogy and  tactics. 

2.  Sizable  numbers  of  "draft  Insurgents" 
arose,  concerned  primarily  with  protesting 
against  the  war.  Their  Interviews  reveal  no 
evidence  of  pollticalism  until  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

3.  Lastly,  there  were  the  "career  rebels" 
who  rejected  moneymaklng  pursuits  in  favor 
of  "working  with  people  and  ideas";  quite 
often  they  had  businessmen  fathers. 

The  hippies,  overpublicized  because  their 
long  hair  and  masquerade  clothing  make  such 
good  TV  copy,  have  not  been  especially  Im- 
portant politically. 

The  real  drama  of  campus  rebellion  has 
revolved  around  the  fusing  of  the  old  Marxist 
addiction  for  playing  at  revolution  with  the 
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current  grievances  of  the  draft  Insurgenta 
and  career  rebels. 

The  offspring  of  the  old-time  leftists— 
Staughton  Lynd  and  Bettlna  Aptheker  come 
to  mind  as  two  much-publicized  examples — 
can  hardly  be  pointed  to  as  evidence  of  a 
"generation  gap."  Far  from  being  in  family 
revolt,  the.se  students  were  projecting  the 
radicalism  of  their  parents. 

The  sense  of  grievance  that  animated  these 
radicals  did  not  originate  In  any  current  per- 
formance of  our  society,  nor  was  It  caused  by 
the  war.  nor  could  any  possible  restructuring 
of  the  universities  satisfy  them.  For  them, 
the  specific  issue  of  agitation  was  less  vital 
than  to  be  "agin"  something. 

This  "agin  something"  desire  would  prob- 
ably have  remained  a  minor  nuisance  If  the 
war  and  draft  had  not  developed  as  "the 
cause"  to  agitate  the  students  generally.  I 
recall  how  gloomy  the  head  of  the  SDS  chap- 
ter at  the  University  of  Texas  was  during  the 
winter  of  1965. 

He  talked  sadly  of  the  small  SDS  member- 
ship and  said,  "We  protest  against  anything 
that  comes  up,  hoping  to  find  some  issue 
that  will  arouse  the  students."  He  was  par- 
ticularly depressed  because  an  SDS  effort  to 
organize  draft  card  burnings  and  a  "strike" 
against  the  draft  had  fizzled  that  October 
not  only  in  Texas  but  across  the  nation. 

At  that  time,  our  Vietnam  policy  was  sup- 
ported by  two  of  every  three  students  inter- 
viewed, which  was  no  different  from  the 
sentiment  of  the  public  generally. 

The  first  draft  demonstrations  were  regard- 
ed by  most  students  as  more  of  an  emotional 
outburst  than  a  political  revolt.  In  response 
to  the  question,  "What  kind  of  students  take 
part  in  these  demonstrations?,"  nearly  every- 
one distinguished  three  types  of  partici- 
pants: 

Some  demonstrators  were  pictured  as  "sin- 
cere" or  even  "rampant  Idealists."  Others 
were  dismissed  becaue  "they're  trying  to 
avoid  the  draft,  that's  all."  Still  others  were 
termed  "Just  hangers-on  out  for  kicks." 

At  New  York  University,  a  20-year  old  co- 
ed had  been  invited  by  a  classmate  to  a 
demonstration.  She  recalled:  "I  asked  him, 
'What  are  you  demonstrating  against?' 

"He  said:  'You  name  it.  We'll  march  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  then  get  a  six-pack  and 
go  over  to  so-and-so's  and  talk  about  truth." 

"  'Oh,'  I  replied.  'You  mean  you  want  a 
cheap  date.'  " 

The  first  of  the  draftcard  burnings  were 
denounced  by  college  presidents  and  promi- 
nent public  officials.  Including  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  Some  students  were  fear- 
ful that  the  demonstrations  might  bring  a 
draft  crackdown  on  students  generally,  and 
others  were  so  angered  that  they  donated 
blood  or  marched  in  parades  in  support  of 
President  Johnson's  policy. 

Still,  even  though  there  was  little  open 
opposition  to  the  war  in  1965,  as  I  went  from 
campus  to  campus  I  was  struck  by  how  de- 
moralizing an  impact  the  draft  was  having. 
At  every  college,  students  talked  openly  of 
how  "Im  here  to  avoid  the  draft."  To  hang 
on  In  school,  many  were  taking  courses  they 
disliked  or  in  which  they  had  little  Interest. 

Since  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  avail- 
able males  could  be  taken.  Selective  Serv- 
ice had  been  extremely  liberal  in  granting 
deferments  to  anyone  going  to  college.  One 
effect,  though,  was  that  many  of  the  stu- 
dents felt  themselves  draft  evaders.  This 
often  stirred  a  sense  of  guilt  or  exaggerated 
attacks  on  society  beyond  the  campus,  as  if 
the  students  were  seeking  to  Justify  their 
own  withdrawal.  ♦ 

At  Berkeley,  one  group  of  activists  was  ex- 
pounding on  how  "cold,  cruel  and  Imper- 
sonal" business  was.  One  lowan  said,  "I 
worked  for  business  for  two  years.  All  I  found 
was  that  it  was  boring." 

The  antlsoclety  phobias  stirred  by  the 
draft  were  also  being  fed  by  widespread  po- 
Utlcal  restlveness  and  a  groping  search  for 
new  careers.  At  every  campus,  two  conflicting 
trends  of  political  change  were  going  on. 
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One  In  every  11  students  from  Democratic 
families  was  becoming  more  conservative  and 
switching  to  the  Republicans.  Generally 
these  converts  came  from  poorer  families — 
they  were  sons  or  daughters  of  an  Akron 
rubber  worker,  of  a  bookbinder  in  New  York, 
a  policeman  In  Providence,  a  shoemaker  in 
Chicago,  a  tenant  farmer  near  Memphis,  a 
steelworker  in  Pittsburgh,  a  union  organizer 
in  Richmond. 

All  were  targeted  toward  professional  or 
business  careers  and  believed  that  "a  man 
ought  to  make  his  own  way  without  govern- 
ment help."  These  Republican  converts  were 
particularly  numerous  In  the  South,  where 
backgrounds  of  family  hardship  generated 
a  philosophy  of  competitive  individualism. 

Among  students  with  Republican  parents. 
In  contrast,  one  in  seven  had  turned  Demo- 
crat, socialist  or  anarchist.  This  leftist  trend 
centered  almost  entirely  around  the  offspring 
of  middle-class  and  well-to-do  families. 
Among  them  were  the  son  of  a  real  estate  de- 
veloper m  Los  Angeles,  a  geological  consult- 
ant In  Oklahoma,  a  wholesale  druggist  In 
Baltimore  and  a  purchasing  agent  In  Battle 
Creek. 

Generally  they  talked  of  wanting  careers 
In  public  employment,  college  teaching  or 
university  research,  or  of  "working  with  peo- 
ple." Often  these  students  resented  bitterly 
their  fathers'  business  occupations,  protest- 
ing. "I  don't  want  to  Just  make  money  like 
my  father"  or  "I  couldn't  stand  dog-eat-dog 
competition." 

There  they  were,  three  outpourings  of  pro- 
test waiting  to  be  brought  together — those 
refbelling  against  the  careers  of  their  fathers, 
the  draft  protesters  and  the  SDS  radicals 
looking  for  some  cause  to  agitate.  The  cata- 
lyst that  united  them  was  the  Intensified 
opposition  to  the  war  in  the  whole  country. 

DRAFT     BECOMES    TARGET 

By  the  winter  of  1966,  in  my  second  round 
of  interviewing,  faculty  members  and  col- 
lege administrators  were  protesting  publicly 
against  the  war  and  were  often  encoiu-aging 
the  SDS  in  Its  demonstrations.  Possibly  be- 
cause the  Selective  Service  Act  was  coming 
up  for  renewal  In  1967,  the  draft  had  become 
the  main  target  of  protest,  with  students  and 
faculty  pushing  a  well-organized  campaign 
to  kill  the  draft  and  replace  it  with  a  vol- 
unteer army. 

Student  comments  were  also  more  ideo- 
logical than  a  year  estrller.  The  war  and  the 
draft  were  being  attacked  not  simply  as 
"Immoral"  but  as  evidence  of  "a  sick  society" 
and  of  "a  system  that  has  to  be  changed." 

Capitalizing  on  these  antiwar  sentiments, 
the  SDS  pressed  demonstrations  against  Dow 
Chemical,  Army  and  Navy  recruiting.  ROTC. 
defense  research  and  anything  else  that 
could  be  made  to  stink  of  "war."  When  stu- 
dents were  asked  If  the  demonstrations  were 
Communist- led,  the  common  response  was, 
"Maybe  some  Communists  are  involved,''  but 
that  didn't  trouble  the  students,  since  fight- 
ing the  draft  was  their  own  personal  battle. 

Each  succeeding  year,  as  war  resistance  in- 
tensified, the  radicalizing  process  cut  deeper. 
Each  year  also  brought  some  students  closer 
to  the  end  of  their  education — and  closer, 
perhaps,  to  the  war  they  hated. 

Early  in  1966,  a  Columbia  College  freshman 
had  urged  escalating  the  Vietnam  bombing 
because  "It's  to  our  national  Interest  to  stay 
In  Southeast  Asia."  He  talked  of  becoming  a 
business  economist  and  a  Republican  even 
though  "my  parents  vote  for  any  Democrat." 

A  year  later  he  had  changed  sufficiently  so 
that  he  thought,  "We  should  get  out  <rf  Viet- 
nam." At  that  time  it  seemed  that  student 
deferments  were  to  be  ended  and  a  lottery 
taking  19-year-olds  put  Into  effect  Instead. 

"Being  at  the  most  draftable  age,''  he  said, 
"I'd  rather  the  draft  stay  as  it  Is."  He  also 
revealed  he  had  begun  smoking  marijuana 
for  the  first  time. 

By  April,  1968,  he  was  one  of  the  militants 
who  seized  the  Columbia  University  build- 
ings. He  no  longer  wanted  to  become  a  btisl- 
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ness  econc«ilst,  saying,  "I'm  completely  un- 
decided about  my  career." 

rocas  ON  seniors 

At  campus  after  campus,  the  forests  were 
dry  and  ready  for  burning  and  the  hard- 
core radicals  were  playing  with  matches. 
Throughout  the  1967-68  school  year,  my 
Interviewing  caught  this  tightening  of  emo- 
tional tensions. 

The  draft  law  that  had  been  passed  July  2, 
1967.  had  aggravated  the  situation.  Congress 
had  changed  the  law  so  that  on  graduation, 
seniors  would  be  drafted  flrst  along  with 
graduate  students,  whose  deferments  had 
been  cut  off. 

By  shifting  the  Immediate  burden  of  be- 
ing drafted  to  seniors,  the  law  solidified  the 
anger  of  whole  graduating  classes.  More- 
over, these  were  the  older  students.  Includ- 
ing much  of  the  non-radical  leadership,  who 
normally  should  have  exerted  a  stabilizing 
influence  on  the  younger  collegians.  Instead, 
they  became  among  the  more  Impatient  and 
belligerent  of  the  student  leaders. 

The  1967-8  school  year  had  also  brought 
an  abrupt  upsurge  in  Negro  miltancy,  add- 
ing a  new  dimension  to  the  crisis  in  the 
universities.  In  the  early  war  years,  Negro 
students  had  been  much  less  opposed  to  the 
war  than  white  students,  stronger  for  the 
draft,  and  twice  as  many  felt  the  patriotism 
was  Important. 

But  the  rioting  In  the  summer  of  1967 
swung  many  of  them  to  black  militancy.  Also, 
the  debate  on  draft  reform  had  given  consid- 
erable publicity  to  the  fact  that  more  Ne- 
groes— in  proportion  to  their  share  of  the 
population — were  fighting  In  Vietnam  than 
whites.  And  the  new  draft  law.  In  granting  all 
college  students  a  four-year  deferment,  ac- 
tually sharpened  the  discrimination  against 
Negroes  who  couldn't  get  to  college. 

During  the  spring  of  1967,  two-thirds  of 
the  Negroes  interviewed  answered  yes  to 
the  question,  "Is  it  right  for  the  govern- 
ment to  draft  young  men?"  That  fall,  only 
half  of  them  replied  yes. 

A  welder's  son,  a  20-year-oId  sophomore 
at  CCNY.  had  urged  a  step-up  in  the  Viet- 
nam fighting  when  flrst  interviewed.  On  the 
draft  he  had  said,  "Everyone  should  serve 
at  one  time  or  the  other." 

In  September.  1967,  though,  he  wanted  to 
pull  out  of  Vietnam  and  bitterly  denounced 
the  draft  as  "a  system  where  the  majority 
of  white  youths  are  deferred  because  they're 
In  school,  but  blacks  are  excluded  from  the 
system  and  get  drafted." 

Earlier  he  had  talked  of  becoming  a  teach- 
er. When  relnterviewed  he  said,  "I  want  to 
go  into  law."  Asked  the  reason  for  the 
change,  he  replied:  "As  a  lawyer,  I'll  know 
what  I  can  get  away  vrlth.  I  want  a  gun. 
A  lawyer  will  know  how  to  get  around  It." 

This  militancy  of  the  black  college  stu- 
dents marked  an  agonizing  new  turn  In  the 
crisis  of  the  universities.  Many  college  ad- 
ministrators had  consoled  themselves  that 
the  war  would  end  sometime.  With  peace, 
they  daydreamed,  student  radicalism  would 
die  out.  But  after  1968,  these  administra- 
tors faced  the  more  forbidding  prospect  of 
the  universities  being  turned  into  a  battle- 
ground  for   the   nation's   racial   conflict. 

One  question  naturally  arises:  Why  did 
this  steady  process  of  student  radlcallzatlon 
go  unchecked  for  so  long?  What  SDS  was  up 
to  was  always  clear;  so  was  the  urgent  need 
for  draft  reform.  Yet  every  Inaction  and  ac- 
tion of  the  university  administrators  only 
aggravated  the  difficulties,  as  did  the  changes 
made  in  the  1967  draft  law. 

Let  us  look  at  the  draft  flrst.  and  then  at 
how  the  crisis  at  the  universities  changed. 

On  May  13,  1969,  President  Nixon  requested 
Congress  to  revise  the  draft  law  to  limit  a 
youth's  exptosure  to  Just  one  year.  On  reach- 
ing his  19th  birthday,  a  young  man  could  let 
bis  name  go  Into  the  lottery  pool  and,  U  not 
selected,  wotUd  be  clear  of  draft  vulnwvblllty 
unless  a  major  war  broke  out.  Or,  at  19,  be 
coiUd  take  a  college  deferment  for  four  years 
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and  then  have  his  name  dropped  Into  the 
lottery  pool  for  a  year. 

Had  the  proposal  been  enacted  into  law  in 
1967,  much  of  the  campus  turmoil,  including 
the  seizure  of  the  buildings  at  Columbia, 
might  never  have  happened. 

What  has  been  happening  to  our  universi- 
ties provides  some  insights  Into  how  danger- 
ous leaving  a  crisis  unresolved  can  be  to  a 
democratic  society.  During  the  early  Vietnam 
years,  much  was  written  about  how  the  stu- 
dent generation  had  become  "alienated"  by 
the  size  to  which  universities  had  grown,  by 
professors  preoccupied  with  research  leaving 
the  teaching  to  youthful  assistants  and  by 
students  being  treated  as  IBM  cards  instead 
of  warm,  loving  bodies. 

These  and  other  practices  probably  needed 
reforming  and  later  were  to  become  active 
Issues.  But  at  flrst,  my  interviewing  was 
damaging  to  student  psyches  or  that  they 
were  a  significant  cause  of  campus  turmoil. 
What  was  rocking  the  campus  lay  beyond  the 
urU versity  walls  and  out  of  reach,  In  the  war 
and  the  draft. 

Still,  at  some  point  In  a  crisis  that  remains 
unresolved,  frustrations  apparently  build  up 
to  a  point  where  something  has  to  give,  and 
the  crisis  takes  a  new  form.  This  seems  to 
have  happened  at  Columbia  m  1968  with  the 
SDS  seizure  of  the  university  buildings  and 
the  administration's  decision  to  bring  the 
Issue  to  a  showdown.  When  the  use  of  the 
police  to  clear  the  buildings  split  the  faculty, 
student  unrest  turned  Into  a  double  crisis, 
going  beyond  resistance  to  the  war  and  the 
draft  to  envelop  the  university  as  well. 

THE    "RESTRtJCrtmnJC"   THEICE 

The  Immediate  issue  in  the  new  crisis 
which  spread  across  the  country  centered 
around  the  university's  ability  to  keep  order 
on  its  campus,  with  or  without  the  police, 
with  a  united  or  divided  faculty.  At  Co- 
lumbia, the  commission  headed  by  Archi- 
bald Cox  which  Investigated  the  campus  dis- 
orders picked  up  the  thought  of  "restructur- 
ing the  university"  that  had  been  advanced 
while  the  students  were  on  strike.  This  be- 
came a  common  theme  at  other  campuses 
as  student  pressures  Intensified. 

Across  the  country,  schools  began  yield- 
ing up  some  rule  or  ritual:  a  relaxation  of 
curfew  hours,  wider  student  participation  In 
faculty  meetings,  new  courses,  even  the  resig- 
nation of  a  university  president. 

These  actions  bought  time  for  some  schools 
but  could  hardly  cool  student  impatience 
with  the  war  and  the  draft.  Nor  have  the 
"restructurings"  been  directed  toward  the 
deeper  crisis  that  lies  ahead  of  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

At  stake,  of  course,  is  what  kind  of  in- 
tellectual legacy  our  universities  will  be  able 
to  pass  on  to  future  generations.  On  that 
score,  it  is  IntrlgiUng  to  note  that  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  such  as  those  In  medicine 
and  engineering,  have  remained  quiet 
through  nearly  all  of  the  campus  disorders, 
while  the  agitations  and  uproar  have  been 
most  intense  among  students  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  social  sciences. 

What  needs  restructuring  la  the  frag- 
mented manner  in  which  the  knowledge  and 
teaching  of  the  arts  of  self-government  are 
organized.  Unfortunately,  the  Individual 
faculties — government,  sociology,  psychology, 
etc. — are  the  equivalent  of  craft  unions  and 
aren't  structured  to  present  a  comprehensive, 
unlfled  approach  to  governing  ourselves. 

Black  studies  agitaUon  will  be  bringing 
onto  the  campuses  the  pressures  of  another 
unresolved  conflict  that  divides  the  nation. 
The  black  cause  will  probably  prove  a  posi- 
tive attraction  for  many  white  students.  At 
Harvard  Law  School,  nearly  a  third  of  the 
students  do  some  kind  of  legal  assistance 
work  in  the  slums  of  Cambridge  and  Boston. 
Similar  Involvements  are  found  at  most 
schools  In  or  near  a  major  city. 

Politically,  we  are  likely  to  see  some  merg- 
ing of  black  militancy  and  university  radi- 
calism. Any  such  alliance  or  coalition  will 
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also  be  markedly  antiwar  and  antlsociety. 
embracing  faculty  members  as  well  as  stu- 
dents. 

Many  faculties  are  Ideologically  split  be- 
tween those  professors  who  believe  a  uni- 
versity should  stick  to  education  and  re- 
search and  the  more  "activist '"  professors 
who  think  the  university  has  a  wsltlve  mis- 
sion to  remake  society.  The  ictivlsts  are 
unlikely  to  accept  a  quiet  role  for  the  uni- 
versity without  a  fight  which  could  polarize 
much  of  academia. 

UPBRINGING  IMPORTA;  T 

The  antiwar  feelings  of  rr  any  of  the 
students  have  been  converted  into  a  gen- 
eral hostility  toward  society.  He  w  long  these 
antagonisms  endure  will  hlng  ^  1  suspect, 
on  two  main  Influences:  what  Lind  of  fam- 
ily upbringing  they  have  ha<  .  and  what 
happens  to  them  when  they  leave  school 
and  go  into  "the  world  outside. 

My  interviews  reveal  that  eslstance  to 
radical  action  largely  reflects  he  strength 
of  the  self-restraints  that  have  been  lodged 
within  a  student  by  his  famil;  upbringing. 
Often  In  discussions  of  the  sO'  called  "gen- 
eration gap."  parents  have  b  len  pictured 
as  being  virtually  obsolete.  Act  ially.  almost 
no  restraint  they  planted  In  t  lelr  children 
was  without  some  continuing    'ffect. 

Among  the  "quiet  majority"  of  students 
at  every  campus  visited  I  foun  1  fewer  non- 
religious  students,  less  of  a  tendency  to 
smoke  pot  and  more  of  a  feelt  ig  that  self- 
discipline  Is  a  virtue  on  Us  on  n.  The  non- 
actlvists  were  also  more  defli  Ite  in  their 
career  choices  than  the  radic  ils.  many  of 
whom  had  no  idea  of  what  v<  cations  they 
wanted  to  follow. 

But  even  among  the  noni  ctlvlsts.  the 
generational  trend  is  toward  gr  saier  permis- 
siveness. Of  the  students  ince  -viewed,  only 
a  fifth  said  their  parents  we  -e  "not  reli- 
gious." but  half  of  tJje  same  students  de- 
scribed themselves  as  "not  re:  igious."  This 
suggests  that  within  one  ge  leration.  the 
proportion  of  "not  religlotis'  has  almost 
doubled. 

Nor  is  a  strict  childhood  up  bringing  any 
longer  the  norm  among  coUegi  -going  fami- 
lies. Only  a  fifth  of  the  sn  dents  inter- 
viewed reported  having  had  a  strict  up- 
bringing. Of  these,  a  third  wov  Id  raise  their 
own  children  more  freely,  which  suggests 
that  further  liberalization  is  11  cely. 

Such  changes  underscore  th  c  importance 
of  what  will  happen  when  these  students 
leave  school.  Will  the  outsid »  world  sta- 
bilize  them?  Will  they  Changs  society? 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  single  ques- 
tion to  ask  any  young  person  s,  "What  ca- 
reer or  occupation  do  you  lnt(  nd  to  follow, 
and  how  does  that  compare  with  what  your 
father  does?"  The  responses  leave  little 
doubt  that  the  choice  of  vocs  tion  operates 
as  both  the  carrier  of  a  young  jerson's  sense 
of  economic  self-interest  anC  as  a  major 
force  shaping  the  way  he  1<  entlfies  with 
the  future,  both  economically  a  nd  politically. 
TTie  predictable  conslstenc]  with  which 
career  change  links  up  with  p<  lltlcal  change 
largely  reflects  the  economic  Imagery  at- 
tached to  our  political  partle  i  by  students 
generally. 

Whatever  their  political  learnings — 
whether  they  are  Democrats,  I  epublicans  or 
shifters — the  students  agree  1  i  viewing  the 
Republicans  as  "the  party  of  suslness"  and 
the  "advantaged  class,"  as  ccol  to  govern- 
ment spending  and  welfare,  conservative  and 
slow  to  accept  change.  The  Democrats  are 
seen  primarily  as  the  party  cf  welfare  and 
government  spending,  as  "llbe  -ar'  and  eager 
to  push  for  social  change. 

When  a  student  breaks  froii  his  parents 
party  allegiance.  It  Is  almost  a  ways  in  terms 
of  this  party  symbolism.  Td  many  older 
voters,  the  main  conflict  between  the  major 
parties  Is  that  of  labor  against  business.  But 
with  college  students,  the  crucial  political 
divider  seems  to  have  becomi    whether  one 
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identifies  with  the  public  or  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy,  a  division  which  was 
evident  in  interviewing  I  did  as  early  as  1962. 

At  every  college  visited,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Democrats  turning  Republican 
were  motivated  by  an  upward  economic  drive 
and  a  bent  toward  conservatism.  In  contrast, 
the  offspring  of  Republican  fathers  who  were 
swinging  Democratic  were  aiming  for  careers 
in  government  service,  teaching  at  the  uni- 
versity level  or  varied  forms  of  research, 
social  welfare  and  psychology. 

The  importance  of  career  selection  in  de- 
termining party  choice  is  underscored  by 
those  students  who  say  they  are  "undecided" 
politically.  Most  of  them  turn  out  to  be 
either  undecided  about  the  vocation  they 
intend  to  follow  or  unclear  about  whether 
they  will  be  working  for  private  Industry  or 
in  the  public  sector. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  so  high  a  degree 
of  career  uncertainty  among  the  student 
political  activists.  A  career  is  the  door 
through  n-hich  a  student  walks  out  into  the 
adult  world,  and  many  campus  radicals  have 
not  wanted  to  open  that  door. 

Of  every  10  New  Left  students  interviewed, 
four  wanted  to  stay  on  in  college  te.iching, 
three  talked  of  careers  such  as  psychology, 
art  or  Journalism  while  three  more  were  un- 
decided about  wliat  they  wanted  to  do. 
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THE  22D  ANNUAL  STATE  CONVEN- 
TION OF  POLISH  AMERICAN  VET- 
ERANS OF  MASSACHUSETTS  HELD 
AT  WILBRAHAM;  JOHN  J.  MASTA- 
LERZ  OF  SPRINGFIELD  ELECTED 
STATE  COMMANDER 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  22d 
annual  State  convention  of  the  Polish 
American  Veterans  of  Massachusetts  was 
held  at  Wilbraham  in  my  Second  Con- 
gressional District  during  the  weekend 
of  June  5.  6,  7. 

Two  of  my  good  friends  from  the  host 
Wilbraham  post  were  elected  to  State 
office.  They  were  John  J.  Mastalerz  of 
Springfield,  who  was  elected  State  com- 
mander, and  Frank  J.  Morawiec  of  Lud- 
low who  was  elected  junior  vice  com- 
mander— west. 

The  Polish  American  Veterans,  brought 
together  in  1948.  now  have  more  than 
10,000  members  throughout  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  alone. 

The  convention  adopted  several  reso- 
lutions, including  requests  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
take  more  positive  and  firm  action 
against  those  who  desecrate  the  flag,  and 
more  vigorous  prosecution  of  those  who 
purposely  evade  military  service. 

It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  Saturday  night  ban- 
quet held  June  6  at  the  host  post  of  the 
Polish-American  Veterans  and  Auxihary 
of  Wilbraham,  Mass.  I  was  also  pleased 
to  have  bestowed  upon  me  the  position 
of  honorary  State  commander. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  the  Polish 
American  Veterans  of  Massachusetts 
serve  their  respective  communities  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  included  with  my 
remarks  the  Springfield  Sunday  Repub- 
lican story  of  Jime  7,  1970,  concerning 
the  22d  annual  convention  of  the  Polish 
American  Veterans  of  Massachusetts,  the 


convention  program,  the  ofiBcers  of  the 
host  Wilbraham  Post  and  its  auxiliary, 
a  short  history  of  the  Polish  American 
Veterans  of  Massachusetts,  and  my  ad- 
dress to  the  convention : 

Polish    American    Veterans   Elect 
m.\stalerz   as   state   commander 

Two  Wilbraham  Post  men  were  elected  to 
state  office  at  the  22d  annual  state  conven- 
tion of  the  Polish  American  Veterans  this 
weekend  at  the  Wilbraham  post. 

John  J.  Mastalerz  of  Springfield  was 
elected  state  commander  and  Prank  J.  Mora- 
wiec of  Ludlow  was  elected  Junior  vice-com- 
mander— west.  The  organization  has  10.000 
members  throughout  the  state. 

The  convention  adopted  several  resolu- 
tions. Including  requests  that  the  President, 
and  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  take 
"more  positive  and  firm  action"  against  those 
who  desecrate  the  flag,  and  "more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  those  who  purposely  evade 
military  service." 

The  convention  also  laud«?d  the  Wllbra- 
h.am  Post  Commander,  and  former  state 
commander,  Michael  Rostkowskl.  and  his 
committee  for  their  successful  effort  In  es- 
tablishing the  Koscluszko  Garden  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y. 

U.S.  Rep.  Edward  P.  Boland  was  main 
speaker  at  the  banquet  Saturday  night.  He 
was  named  honorary  state  commander. 
Other  speskers  were  Mayor  Prank  Preedman, 
State  Sens.  Stanley  Zarod  and  Philip  Quinn, 
and  State  Reps.  David  Vigneault,  Steven 
Chmura  and  Rudy  Chmura. 

Today,  the  delegates  will  attend  memorial 
Masses  at  Christ  the  King  Church,  Ludlow 
and  at  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  In- 
dian Orchard.  There  will  be  a  parade  and  a 
picnic  at  the  Wilbraham  Post  to  wind  up  the 
convention. 

Convention  Program 
frioat,  jvns  s 

Registration,  12:00  noon. 
Open  House,  7:00  p.m.  to  8:15  p.m. 
Dancing.  7:00  p.m.  to  1:00  a.m. — Music  by 
Melody  Minors. 

SATURDAY,    JUNE    « 

Registration,  9:00  a.m. 

Business  Meeting,  9:30  a.m.— Main  Ball- 
room. 

Auxiliary  Meeting.  9:30  am. — Lower  HalL 

Delegates  Luncheon,  1:00  p.m. 

Banquet,  6 :00  p.m. — Main  Ballroom. 

Banquet  Speaker,  Honorable  Edward  P. 
Boland.  U.S.  Congressman. 

Convention  Ball,  to  1:00  a.m. — Main  Ball- 
room. 

SUNOAT,    JX7NE    7 

Memorial  Mass  for  Father  Radzlk.  6:00 
am. — Christ  the  King  Church,  Ludlow.  Mass. 

Convention  Memorial  Mass,  10:00  a.m. — 
Immaculate  Conception  Church,  Indian  Or- 
chard, Mass. 

Assemble  at  P.A.V.  Club  at  9:15  a.m.  Con- 
vention assembly  time:  12:00  noon.  Conven- 
tion Parade:  1:00  p.m.  sharp.  Polish  Style 
Picnic  at  the  P.A.V.  grounds  next  to  Home 
Post  Headquarters  (after  parade). 

BANQUET   PROGRAM 

Posting  of  Colors:  Edward  Monlnskl  State 
Commander. 

National  Anthem:  Hedwlga  S.  Kochan- 
owskl. 

Installation  of  Officers:  Edward  Monlnskl, 
State  Commander. 

Installation  of  Auxiliary  Officers:  Nellie 
Lisak,  State  President. 

Invocation :  Rev.  Edward  S.  Nicewlcz,  State 
Chaplain. 

OINNEK 

Address  of  Welcome:  Michael  Rostkowskl, 
Post  Commander. 

Introduction  of  General  Chairman  and 
Master  of  Ceremonies:  Theodore  Plwowar- 
czyk. 
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Presentation  of  Awards  and  Citation:  Ed. 
Monlnskl,  State  Commander. 

Presentation  of  Citation:  By  Incoming 
State  Commander. 

iNTBOcrucnoN  or  ccests 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  Wleloch  of  Indian  Or- 
chard:   State  Senator  Stanley  Zarod. 

Rev.  Xavier  Baranowskl  of  Ludlow:  State 
Senator  Phil  Quinn. 

Selectman  William  SulUvan,  Jr.  of  Wil- 
braham: State  Representative  Dave  Vig- 
neault. 

Selectman  William  Avezzle  of  Ludlow: 
State  Representative  Steve  Chmxira. 

Mayor  Frank  H.  Freedman  of  Springfield: 
State  Rep.  Rudy  Chmura. 

GUEST   SPEAKERS 

Remarks:  Maurice  Donahue.  President  of 
Massachusetts  Senate. 

Remarks:  Thaddeus  Buczko,  State  Audi- 
tor. 

Principal  Address:  The  Honorable  Edward 
P.  Boland,  Member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

Benediction:  Right  Rev.  Msgr.  John  Wle- 
loch. 

Polish  National  Anthem:  Hedwiga  S.  Ko- 
chanowskl. 

OrriCERS  FOR  1970 

President:  Michael  Rostkowskl. 

First  Vice-President :  Frank  Ostrowski. 

Second  Vice-President :  John  Pluta. 

Recording  Secretary:  Walter  J.  Mldura. 

Financial  Secretary:  John  Mastalerz. 

Treasurer:  John  Chmura. 

Service  Officer:  Edward  A.  Neils. 

Board  of  Directors:  Stanley  Bematowcz,  Ted 

Hudyk*.     Ed  Sidur,  Longln  Jacbym. 
Historian:  Stanley  Strycharz. 
Custodian:  Henry  Sldor. 
Sergeant-at-Arms:      Adam     Labaj,     Stanley 

Chwalek. 

AUXILIARY   OFFICERS  FOR    1970 

President :  Mildred  Klelbania. 
Vice-President :  Ursula  Jashym. 
Treasurer:  Rita  Chmura. 
Financial  Secretary :  Heneu  Mastalerz. 
Recording  Secretary:  Betty  Hudyka. 
Sergeant-at-Arms:  Lillian  Plwowarczyk. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Barbara  Motyl,  Chairman;  Adelle  Barden, 
Barbara  Bator,  Ann  Frydryk,  Helen  Jacek, 
Connie  Kszepka,  Jane  Ostrowski. 

State  Chaplain's  Message 
To  all  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Polish 
American  Veterans  of  Massachusetts,  to  all 
Delegates,  Alternates,  who  are  presently  par- 
ticipating in  the  functions  of  this  1970  State 
Convention,  I  send  forth  my  warmest  and 
sincere  greetings  and  felicitations. 

We  all  look  forward  toward  better  things, 
to  the  future  and  in  a  future  the  hope  that 
all  may  be  for  the  best.  Yet,  it  Is  good  and 
Indeed  necessary,  to  look  back  into  the  past 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  examine  and 
to  weigh  those  contributions  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Polish  Americans,  toward  Peace, 
Progress,  Prosperity  in  our  land,  and  to  the 
assistance  toward  our  fellow- man.  We  must 
not  forget,  and  should  remember,  that  it  is 
our  solemn  responsibility,  to  respect  the  good 
that  has  been  accomplished,  especially  by  our 
forefathers  In  America.  We,  of  this  genera- 
tion, through  the  Polish  American  Veterans 
of  Massachusetts,  have  made  much.  In  the 
way  of  progress.  0\ir  respect  by  others  has 
Increased  immensely  by  the  good  work  es- 
tablished in  making  the  memory  of  one 
of  our  Great  Polish  Patriots  alive,  by  the  Res- 
toration of  the  Koscluszko  Gardens.  Thus, 
we  are.  Indeed,  keeping  alive  the  past  and 
with  God's  help,  we  shall  build  for  a  better 
tomorrow,  not  only  for  ourselves  and  our 
children,  but  for  those  who  will  be  members 
of  our  Community,  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tion of  tomorrow. 

May  you  continue  to  prosper,  you  the 
Polish     American     Veterans     because     only 
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through  united  effort  will  we  achieve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  we  find  in  cmr  existence  and 
which  will  continue  to  motlrate  us  to  greater 
achievements  through  our  Intelligent  delib- 
erations and  decisions,  as  we  have  In  all  our 
past  Conventions. 

To  the  Officers  of  the  State  Department, 
the  Officers  of  all  Posts  and  all  those  affili- 
ated with  the  State  Department.  I  wish  God's 
blessing  follow  you  one  and  all. 

Rev.  Edward  S.  Nicewicz, 
State  Department  Chaplain. 

Short  History  or  the  State  Department  or 
THE  Polish  American  Veterans  or  Mas- 
sachusetts, Inc. 

To  make  our  Country  all  that  for  which 
the  Pounders  of  our  Nation  so  earnestly 
labored,  it  became  Incumbent  upon  each  and 
every  American  of  Polish  descent  to  Join  in 
a  bond  of  understanding  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  Our  Constitution  and  its  Amend- 
ments. 

It  was  thus,  that  the  organizers  of  the  State 
Department  proceeded,  making  it  cognizant 
to  all  Peoples  of  this  land,  that  all  the  Free- 
doms exemplified  in  services  and  those  paid 
for  in  blood,  were  eternally  perpetuated. 

These  mrti  of  prospective  vision.  Joined  in 
fellowship  in  1948.  calling  forth  Americans  of 
Polish  ancestry  from  Lawrence,  Lowell, 
Springfield,  New  Bedford,  Woodrow  Wilson  of 
New  Bedford  and  Worcester,  in  order  to  for- 
mally commemorate  these  sacrifices  and 
eternally  promulgate  the  services  of  the  one- 
half  million  of  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
who  gave  their  lives  for  these  United  States. 

The  continued  devotion  to  duty  and  to  ob- 
tain the  benefits  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  its  Amendments  brought  forth 
the  unification  of  these  men  in  the  creation 
of  a  sympathetic  and  Intelligent  organiza- 
tion, which  now  exists,  not  for  what  has 
transpired  In  the  past,  but  to  engender  these 
sacrifices  for  the  betterment  of  all  citizens. 

At  the  Convention  in  1949  the  Honorable 
Paul  A.  Dever,  then  the  Governor  of  this 
Great  Commonwealth,  formally  and  officially 
presented  to  this  organization  its  CHARTER 
at  the  New  Bedford  Convention.  It  was  truly 
a  happy  and  momentous  occasion,  because  it 
bestowed  a  stamp  of  approval  upon  the  ideals 
for  which   this  organization  was  organized. 

However,  it  was  necessary  that  we  acquire 
the  same  prerogatives  as  other  veteran  or- 
ganizations enjoyed  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Much  work,  time,  money  and  sacrifice  on 
part  of  many,  had  necessitated  the  Great  and 
General  Court  of  this  Commonwealth  to  pass 
sixty-four  Bills  in  the  Legislature  for  the 
performance  of  our  business  and  its  proper 
functioning.  This  to  the  benefit  of  the  De- 
partment and  each  affiliated  Post.  For  this 
we  are  extremely  grateful  and  pay  our  re- 
spect and  homage  to  the  many  and  sincere 
devoted  public  servants  of  this  Great  Body 
in  the  Legislature,  for  permitting  us  to  be 
of  service,  not  only  to  our  respective  com- 
munities, but  to  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

In  1967  an  ideal  was  set  forth  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  purposeful  endeavor  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Koscluszko  Gardens  at 
West  Point,  where  stands  the  United  States 
Military  Academy.  The  State  Department 
undertook  a  project  in  the  amount  of  not 
less  that  $12,000.00,  which  project  nears  com- 
pletion. It  fostered  much  State  and  National 
publicity  to  the  organization.  People  of  all 
races  and  ethnic  backgrounds  complemented 
the  organization  and  many  people  from  every 
State  in  these  United  States  became  aware 
that  the  Polish  American  Veterans  of  Mas- 
sachusetts exist. 

The  members  of  our  State  Department  and 
of  the  various  Posts  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth have  served  and  are  serving  their 
respective  communities  and  this  Common- 
wealth, whether  the  service  be  civic,  the 
youth  or  the  handicapped.  Many  ftinction  in 
the  various  branches  of  our  Town,  City, 
County  or  State  Governments,  holding  offices 
of  great  responsibility  and  evidencing  pride 
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to  their  resp>ectlve  communities.  Several 
have  occupied  high  places  in  the  Command 
of  the  Armed  FH>rces,  and  are  still  in  the 
conduct  of  service,  with  honorable  distinc- 
tion. Thus,  this  sincerity  of  purpose  and  de- 
votion to  government,  constitute  the  basis 
for  which  mitigates  the  very  existence  of 
our  Posts  and  the  State  Department.  For 
each  in  their  own  way  infuse  much  to  the 
performance  of  duty  owed  to  its  Country. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  the  number 
of  Posu  has  Increased,  so  that  now  we  num- 
ber Posts  in  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Chicopee, 
Clinton.  Fall  River,  Gardner,  Uxbrldge. 
Southbrldge,  Turners  Palls,  Webster-Dudley. 
Wilbraham  and  Boston,  in  addition  to  the 
original  group  established  in   1948, 

Each  Post  is  guided  by  the  principle  of 
devotion  to  fellow-man,  to  enable  our  com- 
munities to  establish  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live,  and  an  ardent  and  zealous  energetic 
cooperation  for  the  esUblishment  of  all,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed  or  color. 

The  Wilbraham  Post  should  be  compli- 
mented on  its  desire  to  serve  and  project  the 
ideals  of  the  State  Department.  It  has  thus 
far,  accepted  its  responsibility  twice  in  its 
short  affiliation  with  the  State  Department. 
Yet,  it  has  already  produced  one  State  Com- 
mander and  we  are  sure,  in  the  very  near 
future,  will  prodiice  another.  It  is  agreed 
that  all  who  have  participated  in  this  Con- 
vention wlU  agree,  that  WUbraham  Poet 
made  each  participant,  a  second  home  by 
providing  comfortable  environment  and  sin- 
cere hospltaUty.  Its  endeavors  necessitated 
much  time  and  effort  on  part  of  all  of  its 
members  and  the  community  to  enable  all 
delegates,  alternates  and  visiting  guesu  as 
comfortable  and  at  ease  as  in  his  own  com- 
munity. 

The  Post  congratulates  its  sister  Post, 
Wilbraham.  in  the  making  of  another  mile- 
stone of  achievement  in  the  history  of 
this  great  organization,  so  that  those  who 
have  preceded  us,  and  those  who  will  fol- 
low, will  find  that  all  effort  on  part  of  this 
Post  and  its  sister  Posts  have  not  been  in 
vain. 

Charles  S.  Samborski,  P.S.C., 

State  Judge  Advocmte. 

Address  op  Concressman  Bolano,  June  6, 
1970.  Wilbraham.  Mass. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  Invitation  that  brings 
me  to  this  aand  Annual  State  Convention  of 
the  Polish  American  Veterans  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Wilbraham  Post,  in 
this  Tri-Town  area,  hosts  this  conventtlon. 
For  this  organization,  as  well  as  other  PAV 
posts.  In  this  community,  have  contributed, 
and  are  contributing,  much  to  the  better- 
ment of  this  locaUty  and  to  the  assistance 
of  its  members. 

My  congratulations  are  offered,  too.  to 
this  convention  and  its  delegates,  for  honor- 
ing Monsignor  Wieloch,  and  Bolac  and  Sophie 
Mldura. 

For  46  years,  Msgr.  Wleloch  has  been  ad- 
ministering to  the  spiritual  and  material 
needs  of  all  who  have  had  the  privlege  of  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  parishes  where  he  had 
served.  For  what  he  has  done  for  his  church, 
his  parishioners,  for  the  Polish  people  and  his 
God — this  honor  Is  richly  deserved. 

Bolac  and  Sophie  Mldura  need  no  praise 
from  me.  Their  service  to  the  oommunlty. 
and  their  devotion  to  this  country  and  to 
the  PoUsh  Community,  are  written  large — 
for  all  to  see  and  acknowledge.  For  years 
they  ha\'e  enriched  this  area  by  their  dedi- 
cation to  Polish  culture,  language,  music 
and  Polish  History.  The  Polish  American 
Veterans  does  itself  honor  as  it  singles  them 
out,  at  this  conventon,  for  their  years  of 
effort  in  behalf  of  their  countrymen,  this 
Nation  and  Veterans  generally. 

I  bring,  too,  my  own  congratulations  to 
this  great  organization — the  Polish  American 
Veterans — for  the  magnificent  service  It  ren- 
ders— to  its  own  members  and  the  deed  con- 
cern It  has  for  the  yoimg  and  the  old.  Your 
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athletic  and  educational  programs 
all  of  your  poets  engage,  help  bulk 
conununlty  and  give  magnificent 
ties  for  youth  to  better  themselves 

So   it   has   always    been    with 
American  Veterans  and  its  auxiliary 

You  are  contributing  to  the 
your  ancestral  heritage — and  g 
ing  that  culture  with  your  fellow 

You  are  heeding  the  command  of 
to  assist  the  sick,  and  the  inju 
for  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

The    Polish    American    Veterans 
auxiliary  can  be  truly  proud  of  the 
of   dollars   which   Its  members   hafe 
over    the    years,    to    make    life    a 
brighter — a  little  bit  better— for 
of  sick  and  wounded  veterans  In  ou 
pit&ls. 

You  have  used  your  concern,  you 
and  your  influence  in  all  of  these  pi 
and.   together,   with   other   veterans 
eations,  you  have  succeeded. 

I  carry  some  credentials  to  testily 
There  are  many  programs  and  legisl 
posals  that  the  PAV  has  supported 
birth  and  most  of  them   have  bee^ 
by  the  Congress  .     .  more  recently 
erans  Education  and  Training 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Agaip 
terested  yourself  In  the   Veteran) 
Service   program — seeking   out   e" 
eras  to  sulvlse  them  of  benefits  to 
are  entitled. 

And  most  importantly,  the  PAV 
its  deep  concern  and  dismay  with  ' 
deficiencies  in  the  Veterans  Adr 
hospital  system.  This  hospital  sys 
166  separate  institutions — all  ove' 
tlon — is  the  biggest  hospltaU  syst« 
world.  It  treats  more  than  800,0(M 
a  year! 

The    cooperation    of    veterans 
tlons  in  seeking  to  rectify  the  ; 
funds   and  medical   personnel   has 
I  sit.  as  a  member  of  the  comjnl 
funds    the    Veterans    Admlnlstrati  m 
pleased  to  tell   you   that   this  con 
providing  $15  million  supplemental 
atlon   In   this  year's   budget   to   - 
problems  of  understafflng  and  1 
ties.  In  the  next  year,  fiscal   1971 
provided  for  9122   million   more 
j-ear  1970.  for  a  total  of  some  one 
iQllllon  dollars  for  the  Veterans 
tlon  hospital  system. 

The  concern  of  the  Polish 
er^ns  for  the  security  and  strength 
United  States  has  many  times  been 
anU  proclaimed. 

More  than  a  half  century  ago 
States  entered  a  war.  then  descrllx  i 
war  to  end  all  wars."  Thousands 
Americans  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
victlon   that   victory   would  bring 
peace  to  the  world. 

Yet.  little  more  than  two  decades 
United  States  was  again  at  war — a 
harrowing  than  any  In  the  nation 

Many — perhaps,  most  of  you — w 
of  that  conflict. 

And  on  this  day.  we  mark  the 
versary  of  "D"  day.  For  on  June  6 
fate  of  Western  Europe  bung,  for  1 
ous  hours,  on  the  outcome  of  the 
Normandy  Beach ! 

Many  here,  tonight,  can  relive 
Tou  can  recall  the  command,  " 
Is  cast"  as  elements  of  the  1st.  the 
infantry  divisions,  together  with 

and  82nd  airborne  dlrlslons  r 

on  the  "Omaha"  and  "Utah" 

In  the  early  1950's  came  the 

fllct,  and  we  were  thrust  Into  our 
of  the  century. 

And  now  Vietnam ! 

It  is  never  easy  to  go  to  war.  It 
today,  than  ever  before! 

The  strategic  and  political 

Vietnam  war  are  muddled  by , 

doubt.    It   is  asking   an   enormoui 
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sacrifice  your  life  and  the  damage  caused  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  a  cause  that  eludes 
your  understanding. 

No  matter  what  you  think  of  the  Vietnam 
war — whether  you  are  a  hawk,  a  dove  or 
something  In  between — you  can  agree  that 
our  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam  are  among 
the  most  courageous  In  the  history  of  human 
conflict 

This  frustrating,  complex,  painful  war  has 
given  rise  to  the  doubts  of  our  generation — 
yours  and  mine ! 

But.  don't  let  anyone  sell  you  the  Idea  that 
ours  Is  a  sick  society. 

Its  far  from  perfect,  but  It  Is  also  far 
and  away  the  most  enlightened,  most  unself- 
ish, most  compassionate  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 

There  are  still  challenges  to  be  met,  hopes 
to  be  realized  and  goals  to  be  attained. 

They  will  be  attained  by  the  men  and 
women  who  believe  In  a  better  and  brighter 
tomorrow,  and  are  willing  to  work  to  that 
end. 

They  will  be  attained  by  the  combined  in- 
terest and  'Influence  of  organizations  like 
the   Polish    American    Veterans. 

For  what  you  have  done,  are  doing  and 
will  do — not  alone  for  your  own  members, 
but  for  mankind,  for  your  community,  state 
and  nation.  I  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
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carry  out  the  Job,  and  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  for  the  Job  at  band. 

In  any  event,  it  Is  an  encouraging  sign 
that  the  President  recognizes  the  grave 
nature  of  our  environmental  problems. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  axiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
reemphasized  on  numerous  occasions  the 
belief  that  we  must  give  priority  atten- 
tion to  programs  combating  water  and 
air  pollution.  This  is  the  concept  behind 
the  proposed  new  agency,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  recommended 
by  the  President.  It  was  with  great  inter- 
est and  pleasure  that  I  noted  the  edi- 
torial carried  June  20  on  WBBM  News 
Radio  78.  Chicago,  a  division  of  CBS, 
commenting  on  the  proposed  agency. 

The  article  follows: 

ENVnONMENTAL    ACENCT 

President  Nixon's  proposed  new  federal 
agency  to  combat  pollution  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  good  Idea.  It  Is  what  Is  needed  to  start 
to  clean  up  our  environment. 

The  President  will  submit  to  Congress  a 
new  agency  plan  tentatively  called  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  It  would 
take  over  the  direction  of  clean  water  pro- 
grams from  the  Interior  Department;  from 
the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Agency 
It  would  take  over  the  duties  of  cleaning  up 
the  air  and  disposal  of  solid  wastes;  re- 
search and  standards  on  pesticides  would  be 
taken  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion; and  monitoring  of  radlooctlvlty  would 
be  taken  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

We  recognize  that  this  concept  Is  one  of 
a  so-called  super  agency.  But  the  Idea  may 
be  worth  following.  For  one  thing,  the  fed- 
eral government's  efforts  at  fighting  pollu- 
tion is  now  split  up  among  noany  agencies. 
Too  often  this  leads  to  wasted  efforts.  By 
placing  all  the  functions  under  control  of 
a  single  agency.  It  might  be  possible  to  fix 
the  blame  for  failures  In  any  particular  pro- 
gram. 

Whether  this  program  will  work,  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  people  who  are  picked  to 
run  it,  ttie  powers  which  they  are  given  to 


FAITH    GIVES    PAROLED    CONVICT 
A    CHANCE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  story  in 
the  June  18  Cleveland  Press  should 
serve  as  a  poignant  lesson  to  those  in 
the  White  House  and  on  Capitol  Hill 
who  have  opted  for  simplistic  and  atavis- 
tic solutions  to  crime  in  America. 

The  autobiographical  tale  relates  how 
a  paroled  convict  with  three  recorded 
convictions  was  offered,  accepted,  and 
flourished  at  a  job  with  the  Press.  Not 
only  has  the  author  performed  admi- 
rably in  the  newsroom,  but  he  has  also 
become  an  active  member  of  civic  orga- 
nizations and  has  begim  work  on  his 
college  degree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  70  percent  of  those  ar- 
rested for  major  crime  in  this  coimtry 
are  "ex-cons."  Time  and  again  they  re- 
turn to  their  previous  patterns  of  anti- 
social conduct  because  they  have  been 
given  no  hope  by  our  society  for  any- 
thing better.  Mr.  Wargo.  the  writer  of 
the  column  was  given  a  chance.  To  the 
lasting  credit  of  both  himself  and  the 
Cleveland  Press,  that  chance  has  paid 
off.  Mr.  Wargo  will  never  again  be  a 
crime  statistic.  And  it  was  all  accom- 
plished without  the  addition  of  a  single 
policeman,  prosecutor  or  judge. 

I  include  the  column  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

PArrH   or   Few   Gives   Paroled   Convict 

Chance  To  Regain  a  Place  in  Societt 

(By  Douglas  A.  Wargo) 

While  I  worked  in  The  Press  editorial  de- 
partment as  a  copy  boy  for  one  year,  only 
Press  Editor  Tom  Boardman;  Dick  Campbell. 
Press  Managing  Editor;  Ed  Stankiewicz,  my 
supervisor,  and  a  few  other  Press  staffers 
knew  that  I  was  a  paroled  convict  who  served 
a  one-year  prison  term  for  the  crime  of 
forgery. 

If  I  were  to  violate  any  of  the  conditions 
of  my  parole — especially  the  rule  which  re- 
quired me  to  maintain  stable  employment — 
I  could  have  been  returned  to  the  Ohio  State 
Reformatory,  Mansfield,  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  sentence  as  a  parole  violator. 

However,  my  story  with  The  Press  does 
not  begin  at  the  employment  office  where  the 
average  person  might  expect  one  to  apply  for 
a  Job;  because  I  wasn't  an  average  person. 

I  was  a  "tax-burden."  A  ward  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  who  before  my  imprisonment, 
couldn't  "make  It"  honestly  on  "the  streets." 

I  wasn't  proud  of  myself  and  where  I  had 
to  make  my  Job  applications.  When  I  applied 
for  Jobs  it  was  from  my  prison  cell  at  the  ^ 
Ohio  State  Reformatory,  and  in  my  letters 
I  would  Include  my  present  status  and  crim- 
inal record: 

Inmate  of  Ohio  Reformatory  with  one 
conviction  of  forgery;  two  convictions  of 
petty  larceny  and  one  probation  violation. 

In  addltiCA  to  this  information,  I  stated 
that  if  given  a  Job,  I  would  need  a  letter  of 
employment  vwlflcation  from  the  employer. 
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which  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
parole  officials  prior  to  my  hearing. 

As  half -expected,  I  received  no  response — 
except  for  a  Job  application  from  The  Cleve- 
land Press,  where  I  mailed  a  letter  inquiring 
about  employment  two  weeks  before. 

I  filled  out  this  application  as  honestly  as 
possible  I  stated  that  I  never  held  a  Job 
longer  than  six  months;  and  on  one  occasion, 
was  fired  from  a  Job  for  tampering  with  the 
firms  office  equipment. 

The  only  things  that  I  could  offer  that 
were  favorable  was  a  high  school  diploma — 
earned  at  the  reformatory — and  promises  of 
coming  to  work  every  day  on  time;  and  being 
dependable,  responsible  and  a  productive 
employee  for  The  Press. 

Two  months  later,  Howard  Dye,  Ohio  Re- 
formatory Institutional  parole  officer,  smil- 
ing, told  me  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  The  Cleveland  Press. 

The  letter  was  from  Editor  Tom  Board- 
man,  and  It  read: 

Dear  Mr.  Dte:  This  wUl  Inform  you  and 
the  board  that  the  Cleveland  Press  will  hire 
Douglas  A.  Wargo,  No.  75192,  If  and  when 
the  board  acts  favorably  on  his  parole  appli- 
cation. 

His  Initial  employment  would  be  In  the 
editorial  department,  doing  general  clerical 
duties,  at  a  salary  of  about  $84  a  week.  The 
hours  of  the  Job  would  make  It  possible  for 
him  to  continue  his  education. 
Cordially. 

Thomas  L.  Boardman. 

Then  In  May.  1969,  after  I  was  notified 
I  was  granted  a  parole.  I  wrote  Mr.  Board- 
man  a  letter  notifying  him  of  my  release 
date:  June  19,  1969. 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  Boardman  mailed  me  a 
personal  reply  at  the  reformatory — he  wrote: 

Dear  Douglas:  We  were  pleased  to  receive 
your  letter  of  May  20.  and  impressed  by  your 
desire  to  Join  us  here,  and  to  make  a  career 
in  Journalism. 

^  We  will  look  forward  to  seeing  you  here  on 

3)  June  20.  and  will  try  to  work  out  a  schedule 

Xi  of  hours  which  will  best  fit  your  continuing 

education  at  community  college. 

I  will  be  gone  on  the  afternoon  of  June  20, 
but  if  I  am  not  In  the  office,  see  Mr.  Richard 
Campbell,  who  knows  all  about  your  Job 
here,  and  he  will  discuss  hours,  etc..  with 
you. 

Cordially. 

Tom  Boardman. 

On  June  20,  I  came  to  the  Press  and 
met  Mr.  Campbell  and  my  supervisor,  Mr. 
Stankiewicz.  for  the  first  time.  Four  days 
later,  I  met  Mr.  Boardman;  also  for  the  first 
time. 

Being  a  copy  boy  may  be  trivial  work  for 
some  Individuals.  But  for  me  It  generated 
enough  hope  that  my  criminal  record  did  not 
forfeit  my  right  to  make  an  honest  living 
and  a  chance  to  make  a  place  In  the  com- 
munity. 

Even  though  many  convicted  felons  are 
willing  to  work,  facts  in  recent  surveys  re- 
veal that  many  convicted  felons  will  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  and  as  a  re- 
sult, will  be  returned  to  prison  for  commit- 
ting more  crimes. 

What  happens  to  those  labled  as  "ex-con- 
vlcts"  Is  often  a  crime  In  Itself. 

Deserving  men,  who  have  paid  their  legal 
debts  to  society  are  often  shrugged  off  by 
employers  and  are  denied  employment.  Per- 
haps for  some  reason,  they  fear  having  their 
firms  name  associated  with  "ex-convicts," 
and  public  reprisal  may  result. 

In  addition  to  being  on  parole  and  work- 
ing at  The  Press,  I  have  attended  Cuyahoga 
Community  College  part-time,  and  have  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Cleveland  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  have  visited  a  dozen  Greater  Cleveland 
area  high  schools  and  have  warned  thousands 
of  students  about  the  pitfalls  of  crime  and 
prison  life  in  the  Ohio  Adxilt  Parole  program : 
"Operation  Prevention." 
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Next  fall.  I  plan  to  attend  college  full-time 
and  vrill  strive  to  earn  a  degree  In  Jour- 
nalism. 

But  It  was  a  parole,  a  Job  and  a  little 
understanding  from  Tom  Boardman,  Dick 
Campbell,  Ed  Stankiewicz  and  several  other 
unselfish  Individuals — Including  parole  offi- 
cers Tim  Walker  and  Domlnlck  Lljol — that 
helped  make  this  story  possible. 

Without  their  help,  I  wonder  If  I  would 
now  be  languishing  somewhere  in  a  world 
of  hate,  insanity  and  overcrowding  at  Mans- 
field Reformatory — bitter,  frustrated,  de- 
feated and  confused? 

But  instead.  It's  only  the  beginning. 


HARD-HITTING  WORDS  BY 
ICHORD  OF  MISSOURI 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  so 
many  instances  remarks  made  outside 
this  Chamber  by  our  colleagues  go  un- 
recognized and  even  unknown  because 
of  the  failure  of  some  of  us  to  preserve 
such  good  things  in  the  Record. 

One  such  instance  is  the  address  of 
my  fellow  Missourian,  Richard  H. 
IcHORD,  whose  congressional  district  is  to 
the  East  and  who  delivered  the  principal 
address  on  Memorial  Day,  May  30.  1970, 
at  Jefferson  Barracks  National  Ceme- 
tery in  St.  Louis. 

Tliis  service  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Inter-Veterans  Memorial  Day 
Service  Committee  and  sponsored  by 
the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  Districts,  De- 
partment of  Missouri,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States.  The  een- 
eral  chairman  of  this  year's  Memorial 
Day  service  was  Primus  F.  Majda  who 
was  a  past  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Missouri  VPW.  "Prim,"  as  he  is 
known  to  his  friends  and  associates,  is  a 
sincere  man.  The  fact  is,  the  Jefferson 
Barracks  National  Cemetery  is  dear  to 
his  heart.  Unless  he  is  out  of  the  city 
because  of  his  duties  with  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  he  vis- 
its the  cemetery  once  each  week  to  pay 
his  silent  tribute  to  those  who  are  in- 
terred there. 

Representative  Ichord  in  liis  address 
detailed  the  history  of  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks National  Cemetery  pointing  out 
that  the  barracks  is  a  landmark  of  the 
western  expansion,  established  as  a  mili- 
tary command  shortly  after  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  in  1803,  and  subsequently 
established  as  the  national  cemetery  in 
1863. 

After  reading  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league, Dick  Ichord,  I  commend  him  for 
his  appraisal  of  the  wrong  way  to  con- 
duct the  struggle  in  Vietnam.  I  hail  his 
analysis  of  the  absence  of  any  real  cause 
and  effect  relationship  between  an  un- 
popular war  and  the  prevailing  dema- 
goguery  of  young  extremists  who  would 
seek  to  destroy  America's  institutions. 

Mr.  Ichgrd's  discussion  of  the  best 
method  of  disengagement  is  straightfor- 
ward and  factual.  While  it  was  only  by  a 
teller  vote,  I  can  vouch  that  he  was  one 
of  only  32  Members  who  on  the  final  vote 
supported  the  Findley  amendment  after 
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the  hawks  and  doves  turned  against  it. 
I  know  because  I  was  one  of  those  32  who 
walked  through  the  teller  count  with 
him.  His  action  entitles  him  to  be  re- 
ferred to  neither  as  a  hawk  nor  a 
dove  but  as  an  eagle.  Representa- 
tive IcHORD's  address  contains  many 
thoughts  we  all  need  to  keep  in  mind. 

For  all  of  us.  Memorial  Day  this  year, 
and  next  year,  and  in  the  years  to  come 
is  a  reminder  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  provide  the  needed  au- 
thorization and  the  necessary  funding 
for  not  only  Jefferson  Barracks  but  all 
of  our  national  cemeteries.  By  providing 
a  last  resting  place  for  those  who  have 
sei-ved  their  country,  we  can  say:  "We 
knew  them  in  life.  Let  us  not  forget  them 
in  death.  May  they  rest  in  peace." 

The  speech   follows: 
Address  or  Congressman  Richard  H.  Ichord 

AT      THE      InTER-VETERANS      MEMORIAL      DaT 

Service,     Jefterson     Barracks     National 

Cemetery,  Mat  30.  1970 

I  thank  you.  my  friends,  for  the  honor  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me  by  Inviting  me  to 
Join  In  this  Memorial  Day  service  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  America's  fallen  sons. 

This.  Indeed,  is  hallowed  ground.  It  is  not 
only  the  fourth  largest  national  cemetery  in 
our  country  containing  the  mortal  remains 
of  some  48.000  American  ser\'icemen,  It  Is 
also  the  last  resting  place  for  men  who  died 
in  service  to  their  country  over  a  span  of 
history  that  stretches  back  to  the  early 
1800's.  The  first  burial  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  here  In  1827. 

This  Barracks  Is  a  landmark  of  the  west- 
ward expansion  ol  these  United  States.  In 
1803.  President  Thomas  Jefferson  negotiated 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  not  many  years 
later,  Jefferson  Barracks  was  established  as 
a  military  command  on  the  eastern  boundary 
of  that  vast  territory. 

In  a  day  and  age  when  our  American  heri- 
tage is  so  often  misrepresented  by  the  propa- 
ganda of  our  external  enemies  and  by  the 
mindless  distortions  put  forth  by  the  mili- 
tant extremists  of  revolutionary  fervor  here 
at  home.  It  Is  helpful  to  remind  ourselves 
that  most  of  our  nation's  land  growth  re- 
sulted from  peaceful  real  estate  transactions, 
rather  than  by  military  conquest. 

There  were  some  exceptions,  admittedly 
But  from  the  acquisition  of  Manhattan,  the 
Louisiana  and  Gadsden  purchases  and  the 
buying  of  Alaska,  together  with  numerous 
but  lesser  known  agreements,  we  may  fairly 
assert  that  the  territory  of  the  United 
States — In  the  main — was  acquired  by  treaty 
and  diplomacy. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase,  of  course,  was  the 
largest  and  most  Important  single  addition 
to  our  territorial  enlargement.  It  gave  Amer- 
ica Its  heartland — the  richly  productive  Mid- 
dle West  coursed  by  those  mighty  arteries 
of  commerce,  the  Ohio,  Mlssoviri  and  the 
nearby  MissisElppi  rivers. 

And  In  the  heart  of  this  mid-America  lies 
this  National  Cemetery,  a  final  resting  place 
for  those  willing  to  pay  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice to  secure  our  future  and  keep  alive  the 
torch  of  liberty. 

It  Is  about  that  future  and  that  liberty 
that  I  would  Uke  to  speak  today. 

America  Is  not  doing  a  very  good  Job  of 
seeing  to  It  that  those  who  are  buried  here 
did  not  die  in  vain. 

We  are  a  nation  divided  by  a  very  un- 
popular war.  by  the  demagoguery  of  extrem- 
ists who  seek  to  destroy  America  and  its 
institutions,  and  by  a  real  or  imagined  gap 
in  generations  wider,  perhaps,  than  any  we 
have  ever  known. 

Campus  radicalism  this  spring  has  reached 
such  extremes  that  the  entire  system  of 
higher  education  Is  In  Jeopardy.  Among  those 
most   militant   student   elements   who   find 
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virtue  in  violence,  reason  li&s  toeen  replaced 
by  riots,  oommon  sense  has  been  s«utUed  IQ 
favor  of  four-leUer  rhetoric,  and  b«ok  burn- 
ing has  been  subsUtuted  for  booki  learning. 
Though  many  of  our  young  people  are 
sincerely  motivated  by  concerns  fcr  the  In- 
equities In  our  social,  economic  an<l  political 
life,  as  well  as  the  bitter  taste  of  a  long  and 
costly  war  In  South  Vietnam,  manj-  are  not 
Some  of  thoee  who  are  not  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  upper  middle-class  affluent  i — part  of 
Dr.  Spock's  spoiled  generation — wh  >  received 
so  much  and  gave  so  little  that  11  e  became 
a  terrible  bore  and  rlotoiis  behavior  pro- 
vides considerably  more  exciteniEnt  than 
hard  work  and  self -discipline. 

Then,  at  the  very  core  of  todays  militancy 
is  a  highly  disciplined  band  of  nvolutlon- 
arles  at  the  extreme  Left  of  th<  political 
spectrum  whose  avowed  objective  Is  simply 
the  destruction  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

These  dedicated  cadres  are  the  exploiters 
of  unrest.  Btany  are  Communists,  either  In 
thinking.  In  political  afflUatlons,  dr  both.  A 
few  are  just  plain  anarchists.  Others  are 
nihilists.  neo-Nazis  clothed  In  the  modem 
trappings  of  the  New  Left.  They  brand  this 
nation  M  a  bated  imperialistic  regime,  a 
corrupt  capitalistic  society  which  must  be 
destroyed. 

These  hard-core  exploiters  emp  loy  estab- 
lished Communist  revolutionary  techniques 
for  raising  the  tenor  of  dissent  to  t  he  level  of 
violent  confrontation  by  such  nethods  as 
giving  perfectly  acceptable  words  Ike  peace, 
democracy  and  free  speech  coi  tradlctory 
meanings.  When  they  speak  of  "psace"  they 
actually  ntean  "surrender."  When  hey  speak 
of  "democracy."  they  actually  inean  "to- 
talitarian control."  Pot  exam]>le.  "free 
speech"  at  Berkeley  campus  In  California 
was  the  banner  Issue  used  to  deny  free- 
dom of  speech  to  thoee  who  disai  treed  with 
that  militant  minority  bent  on  using  the 
facilities  of  the  University  of  California  as 
a   base  for   prompting   revolution 

Many  of  the  New  Left  exploit  srs  are  in 
key  poaltlons  on  the  faculties  of  (ur  schools 
of  higher  learning.  They  are  effectively  feed- 
ing the  impressionable  young  minds  of  to- 
days youth  with  Marxist  concepts  while 
tearing  down  the  American  heritage. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  young  leople  who 
are  subjected  to  such  instruction  and  then 
attend  a  campus  rally  to  hear  the  harangues 
of  radical  leaders  like  Abble  HofTmBin,  Rennle 
Davis,  David  Dellenger  and  Jeiry  Rubin, 
then  turn  to  mob  violence  on  the  slightest 
pretext? 

Just  two  weeks  before  the  trage  ly  at  Kent 
State  University.  Rubin  told  l,5fl)  students 
at    that   institution    (anc   I   quote): 

"We've  all  got  to  become  crlmiJkals.  We've 
got  to  break  every  law— disrupt  every  in- 
stitution— ^we  have  to  invent  n<w  laws  to 
break." 

In  that  same  speech  he  repeat)  d  what  be 
has  been  saying  in  his  lectures  ^f  hate  all 
across  America  In  recent  weeks-4that  to  be 
a  real  revolutionary  one  must  be  jirepared  to 
kill  his  or  her  parents  and  daetroy  our 
schools. 

By  the  same  token,  others  ccnvicted  In 
the  recent  Chicago  conspiracy  tr|al — thanks 
to  the  benefits  of  our  judicial  system  which 
allows  ball  bond  freedom  to  defendants  ap- 
pealing the  decision  of  the  court— rare  travel- 
ing up  and  down  our  land  preacttlng  a  mes- 
sage of  hate  for  the  United  States  and 
receiving  generous  honorariums  a4d  enthusi- 
astic receptions  for  Uke  privilege^  It  la  easy 
to  play  the  part  of  a  daring  Clie  Guevara 
when  one  is  guaranteed  all  the  constitutional 
protections  in  time  of  peace.  But: these  men 
make  a  mockery  of  the  very  freedoms  that 
the  men  buriad  hare  at  Jefferaoti  Barracks 
fought  so  hard  to  win  and  preserve  Xor  all 
of  us. 
I  st4UMl  before  jou  today  ••  otAs  asharrwd 
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to  think  that  this  great  land  of  ours  has 
become  so  permissive  and  tolerant  of  the 
excesses  of  its  radicals  that  some  of  Its  fore- 
most spokesmen  and  some  of  the  most  In- 
fiuentlal  news  media  frequently  generate 
more  sympathy  for  advocates  of  student 
violence  than  for  the  tortured  American  serv- 
icemen imprisoned  in  North  Vietnam. 

I  deeply  resent  an  attitude  of  intellectual 
arrogance  that  prevails  in  some  quarters  to- 
day which  tramples  over  the  rights,  manners 
and  morals  of  hard-working,  sincerely  reli- 
gious and  deeply  devoted  middle  class  work- 
ers In  our  society  while  extolling  the  virtues 
of  drug  users,  "hippie"  cultlsu  and  Black 
Panthers. 

Vietnam  Is  a  frustrating  problem  that  has 
seriously  divided  this  country.  We  became 
Involved,  and  then  we  started  to  debate  our 
Involvenient.  We  began  to  brand  one  another 
as  "hawks"  or  "doves."  As  many  of  you  know. 
I  have  disagreed  with  the  way  the  war  In 
Vietnam  has  been  fought  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. I  am  opposed  to  war  as  strongly 
as  any  one  In  this  audience.  I  cannot  Justify 
war  on  a  moral  basis.  War  Is  horrible  as  well 
as  expensive.  One  salient  truth  has  emerged 
from  Vietnam;  namely,  "wars  must  be  fought 
to  win  or  not  fought  at  all."  This  has  always 
been  my  criticism. 

How  many  are  prepared  to  give  their  lives 
for  limited  war,  with  limited  means,  for 
limited  objectives? 

President  Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy, 
and  President  Johnson  apparently  thought 
that  our  interests  and  the  Interests  of  world 
peace  necessitated  our  Involvement,  but 
politloal  conditions  were  considered  to  be 
such  that  we  could  not  fight  to  win.  This 
was  the  fatal  error.  If  political  conditions 
were  such  that  we  could  not  fight  to  win, 
we  should  never  have  become  Involved. 

But  all  the  mistakes  of  Vietnam  are  now 
history.  We  became  Involved  and  we  are  still 
involved!  There  Is  no  need  to  cry  over  spilled 
"milk"! 

If  I  were  In  the  President's  position,  my 
approach  to  Vietnam  would  vary  in  many  re- 
spects, but  I  am  not  in  the  President's  posi- 
tion, and  this  is  true  of  all  the  critics  of  the 
plan  of  Vletnamizatlon  and  the  orderly  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  the  war. 

The  President's  plan  of  Vletnamizatlon,  in 
my  opinion,  outlines  a  reasonable  course  of 
action  under  the  circumstances. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  work, 
but  its  chances  of  success,  I  think,  are  rea- 
sonably good.  Whether  it  works  or  not  must 
be  left  to  the  future.  There  is.  however,  one 
certainty.  It  will  not  work  If  we  listen  to 
the  carping  voices  that  offer  no  responsible 
alternatives. 

Americans  do  not  have  to  agree  with  the 
policies  of  this  or  that  national  administra- 
tion. We  do  not  have  to  agree  with  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy  or  speclfloally 
the  p>oUcy  in  Vietnam. 
I  applaud  our  freedom  to  disagree. 
But  I  will  never  accept  the  propoeitlon 
that  American  fighting  men  committed  by 
higher  authority,  many  no  doubt  commit- 
ted against  their  wishes  In  the  furtherance 
of  OUT  national  policy,  deserve  any  less  than 
our  unswerving  suppwrt  until  such  time  as 
they  are  brought  safely  home  and  the  poli- 
cies or  requirements  make  their  further  con- 
tribution unnecessary. 

This  Is  why  I  have  not  criticized  the  ac- 
tion In  Cambodia  to  destroy  the  enemy  sanc- 
tuaries that  should  have  been  destroyed 
from  the  military  standpoint  years  ago.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  spread  of  the  war. 
but  I  cannot  bring  myseU  to  criticize  the 
destruction  of  bases  which  have  been  used 
as  a  springboard  from  which  to  kill  my  fel- 
low Americans. 

115,500    troops    have   already   been   with- 
drawn. We  should  not  compel  those  who  re- 
main to  stand  and  fight  with  one  band  tied 
behind  their  backs. 
Despite  all   the  confusion,  the  principal 
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area  of  disagreement,  in  most  cases,  appears 
to  center  around  the  method  of  disengage- 
ment and  this  confusion  apparently  extends 
to  us  members  of  Congress  if  the  delibera- 
tions of  May  6,  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  any  criteria.  After  rejecting  amend- 
ments that  would  have  prohibited  American 
combat  troops  In  Cambodia,  Laos.  Thailand 
and  North  Vietnam  by  votes  of  215  to  70  and 
215  to  133,  the  House  adopted  the  Findley 
substitute  by  a  vote  of  171  to  144.  The  Find- 
ley  amendment  would  have  forbidden  com- 
bat troops  to  be  deployed  to  Cambodia  or 
Laos  without  the  prior  consent  of  Congress 
except  for  an  emergency  to  be  determined  by 
the  President.  But,  on  the  final  vote  on  the 
Findley  amendment,  both  the  "hawks"  and 
"doves"  turned  against  the  amendment,  and 
only  32  Members  voted  for  it  even  though 
the  President  had  stated  he  would  accept  it. 
I  was  one  of  those  33  people  who  voted  in 
favcv,  and  as  long  as  some  people  Insist  on 
discussing  the  war  In  terms  of  "birds,"  I 
would  hope  that  my  action  entitles  me  to  b? 
referred  to  as  an  "eagle." 

But  all  of  this  goes  to  show  that  peace 
is  not  served  by  emotion  and  hysteria,  carp- 
ing and  demagoguery.  or  even  flamboyancy 
and  chauvenlsm.  This  nation  cannot  shout 
Its  way  out  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
It  is  a  hard  and  difficult  problem. 

One  of  the  headstones  on  a  grave  in  this 
cemetery  names  Private  Richard  Gentry  oi 
Virginia.  His  remains  were  transferred  to 
this  site  less  than  thirty  years  ago  by  his 
great-grandson,  Mr.  William  R.  Gentry  of  St, 
Louis.  The  grave  bears  this  Inscription  re- 
garding Private  Gentry — "Present  at  the 
capture  of  CornwalUs  at  Yorktown." 

The  others  burled  here  were  defenders  of 
this  nation  In  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican 
War,  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish-American 
War.  two  World  Wars.  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

I  would  be  quite  willing  to  guess  that 
many  of  those  buried  here  did  not  always 
agree  with  the  policies  of  their  government. 
This  certainly  applies  to  the  1,140  members 
of  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  whose  bod- 
ies lie  burled  here  alongside  the  more  than 
12,000  Unions  whose  last  resting  place  is  on 
this  site. 

But  the  fact  remaliis  that  those  we  honor 
this  Memorial  Day.  1970.  died  in  service  to 
their  country  whether  they  came  from 
North.  South,  East  or  West.  And  out  of  the 
blood  they  shed  and  the  lives  they  gave  has 
been  built  the  greatest  nation  under  God 
ever  consecreated  beneath  freedom's  banner. 
They  fought  in  the  American  heritage  to 
preserve  our  future.  Tou  and  I  must  fight 
to  see  that  these  men  cradled  now  In  the 
arms  of  their  Maker,  did  not  die  in  vain. 


OUTDOOR   WRITERS   ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICmCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesday,  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Out- 
door Writers  Association  of  America,  at 
its  annual  conference  at  Coeur  D'Alene, 
Idaho,  on  June  22,  1970,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  supporting  efforts 
in  the  House  to  secure  full  funding  of 
$1.25  billion  for  the  construction  grant  ^ 
program  authorized  by  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

Since  the  House  will  be  considering 
this  appropriation  on  Wednesday,  June 
24,  I  Include  the  text  of  the  OWAA's 
resolution  at  this  i>oint  In  the  Con- 
CRESSioif  AL  Record  : 
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Resolution 

Whereas  the  OWAA  has  played  an  acUve 
role  for  many  years  In  the  conservationist's 
fight  for  clean  water  and  air,  and 

Whereas  the  OWAA  has  continually 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
through  the  writings  of  its  members  the 
dangers  of  air  and  water  pollution,  and 

Whereas  air  and  water  pollution  have 
reached  a  critical  stage  In  many  areas  of 
this  country,  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
is  currently  considering  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  OWAA 
go  on  record  as  supporting  the  efforts  of  con- 
servationists to  obtain  full  funding  in  the 
amount  of  (1.25  billion  In  appropriations  for 
the  construction  grant  program  of  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 


RAILWAY  SAFETY  LEGISLATION 
A   MUST 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  major  holocaust  was  somehow 
averted  this  past  weekend  when  a  freight 
train  carrying  tank  cars  of  compressed 
propane  gas  derailed  at  Crescent  City, 

m. 

Some  70  persons  were  injured,  seven  of 
them  requiring  hospitalization.  Thanks 
to  good  fortune,  however,  there  were  no 
lives  lost. 

A  detailed  account  of  this  accident  ap- 
peared in  the  Jione  22  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  I  request  permis- 
sion to  have  that  news  item  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Wreck.  Fire  Ravage  Illinois  Town 

Crescent  Crrr,  III.,  June  21.— A  freight 
train  carrying  tank  cars  of  compressed  pro- 
pane gas  derailed  today,  setUng  off  explo- 
sions and  fire  that  raged  across  one-third  of 
the  town  and  destroyed  half  Ite  business  dis- 
trict. 

Officials  said  about  70  persons,  most  of 
them  firemen,  were  Injured.  Most  of  the  In- 
jured were  treated  and  released  from  area 
hospitals,  but  seven  were  hospitalized. 

Residents  of  the  community  of  700  per- 
sons, about  100  miles  south  of  Chicago  near 
the  Indiana  border,  were  evacuated  and 
the  town  was  sealed  off. 

State  police  said  at  least  10  homes  and  a 
block-and-a-half  section  of  the  town's  busi- 
ness district,  near  the  railroad  tracks,  were 
destroyed  and  other  buildings  were  damaged. 

CAUSE     UNKNOWN 

Authorities  said  the  cause  of  the  derail- 
ment was  unknown. 

Chemical  foam  was  brought  In  to  fight  the 
explosions  but  heat  from  the  blasts  kept 
firemen  from  getting  close  enough  to  use 
the  foam  effectively. 

The  explosions  ruptured  mains  at  the  wa- 
ter pumping  station  near  the  tracks  and 
water  was  trucked  In  by  fire  departments 
from  15  surrounding  communities. 

Telephone  and  electrical  service  was 
knocked  out. 

Witnesses  said  metal  fragments  from  the 
exploding  tankers  were  shot  as  far  as  three 
blocks  away  from  the  derailment  and  gouged 
holes  In  the  ground.  One  resident  said  half 
of  a  tank  car  landed  in  a  yard  two  blocks 
from  the  tracks. 

State  police  said  the  deralUnent  occurred 
as  an  eastbound  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western 
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RaUroad  freight  train  moved  through  the 
center  of  town.  They  said  11  cars  containing 
compressed  propane  gas  and  one  car  contain- 
ing acid  left  the  tracks.  The  freight-only 
feeder  railroad  operates  in  Illinois.  Indiana 
and  Iowa. 

CARS  BACK  OIT 

Railroad  officials  said  the  derailment  oc- 
curred near  the  front  of  the  113-car  train. 
The  cars  behind  the  gas  tankers  were  backed 
off  out  of  town  and  the  crew  went  on  with 
the  first  25  cars  to  Effner,  Ind. 

Police  said  the  tanker  explosions  shot 
names  to  nearby  buildings  and  that  fires 
spread  rapidly  throughout  town  because 
there  was  no  water. 

Fire  departments  from  surrounding  com- 
munities were  called  In  but  their  pumping 
trucks  were  running  low  on  gasoline,  he 
said,  and  additional  fuel  was  being  driven 
In. 

A  wave  of  heat  followed  one  of  the  explo- 
sions, which  shot  "a  massive  ball  of  orange 
flame  and  black  smoke  Into  the  air"  said  one 
newsman.  Another  said  the  heat  of  the  blast 
could  be  felt  three  miles  away. 
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On  April  1,  the  Austir.  American 
Statesman  ran  the  article  which  follows 
about  "Miss  Emilie."  With  it  was  a  pho- 
tograph showing  her,  as  aptly  described 
in  the  article,  at  an  'Oliver"  typewriter 
like  the  one  she  learned  to  type  on  65 
years  ago.  Mention  of  this  machine  alone 
brings  back  many  fond  memories  to 
some  of  the  longtime  citizens  of  Travis 
Coimty,  especially  to  the  countless  who 
secured  their  marriage  licenses  from  her. 

It  has  been  my  personal  privilege  to 
know  Miss  Emilie  Limberg  through  many 
years,  and  along  with  her  host  of  friends, 
I  wish  to  publicly  wish  her  much  hap- 
piness when  she  leaves  her  office  next 
January.  She  will  never  leave  the  hearts 
of  her  fellow  citizens  in  Travis  Coimty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Austin  American  States- 
man: 

Courthouse  Party  Today  To  Honor 
Miss  Emilie 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause  of  this  acci- 
dent is  not  known  at  this  time  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be  documented  for  some 
days  or  even  weeks.  However,  the  se- 
riousness of  this  accident  and  the  po- 
tential for  disaster  that  existed  at  Cres- 
cent City  illustrates  the  urgent  need  for 
railway  safety  legislation  which  has  far 
too  long  been  unfulfilled. 

Fortunately  it  is  reassuring  to  note 
that  just  recently  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  ordered  reported  from 
the  House  Interstate  and  Commerce 
Committee  a  new  railway  safety  bill 
along  the  lines  of  legislation  which  I 
have  cosponsored  for  several  years.  The 
committee  bill  has  been  termed  by  one 
member  of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
United  Tiansportation  Union  as  "the 
most  progressive  legislation  in  this  field 
in  years." 

This  bill  is  now  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  should  be  before  the  House 
in  the  very  near  future.  Passage  by  the 
Congress  cannot  come  too  quickly.  The 
provisions  in  the  new  bill  may  just  pre- 
vent a  reoccurrence  of  another  Crescent 
City  accident  or  disaster  of  greater 
magnitude. 


SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  DEVOTED 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  MISS  EMILIE 
LIMBERG 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
every  day  that  one  is  privileged  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  person  who  has  devoted  65 
years  of  her  life  to  working  for  the  peo- 
ple of  one  county,  but  that  is  the  rec- 
ord held  by  Miss  Emihe  Limberg,  who 
has  reigned  over  the  Travis  County 
clerk's  office  since  1933,  and  before  that 
serving  as  a  deputy  clerk  since  1905. 
"Miss  Emilie,"  as  she  is  fondly  known 
by  all  the  legions  of  people  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  her,  celebrated 
her  86th  birthday  recently,  and  at  the 
end  of  her  term  in  January,  she  will 
retire  after  a  job  more  than  well  done. 


(By  Bin  Cryer) 
The  old  Westinghouse  refrigerator  still 
chugs  away  in  the  store  room  in  the  Travis 
County  Clerk's  office  like  It  has  for  the  past 
four  decades,  making  ice  In  "less  than  an 
hour"  for  Miss  Emllle's  daily  ration  of  sip- 
ping water. 

Miss  Emilie  Umberg,  the  state's  first 
woman  deputy  clerk  and  by  all  accounts  the 
elder  governess  of  the  Travis  County  Court- 
house, is  86  Wednesday — All  Pools  Day. 

This  wlU  be  her  last  birthday  as  county 
clerk.  At  the  end  of  her  term  of  office  in 
January  she  reUres  after  65  years  of  working 
for  the  county. 

Miss  Emilie,  the  picture  of  what  a  county 
clerk  ought  to  look  like — rimless  glasses, 
sweater  and  reddish  hair,  which  is  remark- 
ably less  grey  than  persons  decades  her 
junior,  sits  in  the  center  of  her  realm. 

To  one  side  of  her  desk  is  the  stemmed 
beer  mug  which  is  constantly  refreshed  with 
Ice  water  from  the  old  Westinghouse  refrig- 
erator, to  the  other  side  is  usually  a  flower. 
In  the  middle  sits  Miss  Emilie  watching 
her  33  deputies  go  about  their  duties  record- 
ing volumes  and  volumes  of  deeds,  abstracts, 
marriage  licenses  and  mortgages. 

She  Is,  as  she  has  been  since  1963,  master 
of  all  she  surveys. 

In  1933,  Miss  Emilie  became  county  clerk 
after  serving  as  a  deputy  clerk  since  "05. 
In  that  year,  fresh  from  graduating  from 
Griffith  Business  College  and  a  job  'Just  for 
the  experience"  with  an  attorney.  Miss 
EmiUe  joined  the  clerk's  office  as  one  of  five 
deputies. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Zuch  remembers  those  early 
days  when  Miss  Emilie  was  a  deputy  for 
Fred  C.  Malone.  the  county  clerk. 

"She  was  the  one  who  softened  things." 
recalled  Mrs.  Zuch  who  Is  a  deputy  clerk 
for  Miss  Emilie. 

Mrs.  Zuch  was  always  late  for  work  and 
each  morning  as  she  sneaked  Into  the  office, 
then  at  11th  and  Congress,  she  would  in- 
variably step  on  a  loose  stone  In  the  old 
courthouse  causing  a  rattle  which  caused 
Malone  to  notice  her  tardiness. 

Miss  Emilie,  however,  sometimes  would  aid 
her  tardy  friend  by  saying  something  to 
Malone  to  distract  his  attention  from  the 
tattle-tale  noise  of  that  loose  stone. 

Mrs.  Zuch.  who  gave  Miss  Emilie  her 
famous  beer  mug  15  years  ago,  recalls  that 
Miss  Emilie  can  eat  almost  anything  and,  in 
fact,  has  a  fondness  for  hamburgers — all  the 
way  with  onions. 

Above  all,  Mrs.  Zuch  tells  visitors.  Miss 
Emilie  has  been  good  to  her  employes — 
"She's  been  too  good  to  us.  Somebody'  else 
would  have  kicked  us  out."  she  said. 

As  for  Miss  Emilie  herself,  her  Seth  birth- 
day will  be  marked  as  the  last  of  a  court- 
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Mils 


(if 

AV! 


hous«    tradition — an    afternoon 
cakes  and  punch. 

"I'll  b«  86  years  old  tomorrow, 
time  I  retire."  she  said  adding 
thHt   I   want   to." 

She  will,  of  course,  miss  the 

of  :»!1 

I'  We  love  ya."  an  old  genlleman 
Emilie  Tuesday  afternoon.  "We're 
miss  you.") 

"I    like   the   office.   I   was   in   the 
Icng  and   it   was   part  of  me.' 
said.  When  she  leaves  she  doesn't 
she  will   do.  "I  haven't  made  up 
yef 

She  undoubtedly  will  do  a  lot 
in  her  home  at  aobo  University 
she  has  lived  for  76  years  of  her 

She  will  also  undoubtedly  listen 
and  watch  television — two  of  bei 
p&siimes. 

She  will  also  undoubtedly  go 
fore  9  p.m  and  get  up  before  4  am 
the  sun  come  up.  as  she  has 

Her  time  will  be  spent  with 
dog.    (all  her  many  dogs  carried 
Buddy  after  a  favorite  nephew) 
who  lives  with  her. 

Her  time,  she  said,  will  not 
elude    "malting    Freida    (Whacker 
time  deputy  clerk)    behave"  and 
include  a  beer  mug  full  of  ice 

"To  tell  you  the  truth."  Miss 
flded,  "I'm  not  particularly  crazy 
water." 
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CO  ATTEST 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POUOCK 

or  *i.*tic» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1971 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  the  distinct  privilege  of  sharing 
with  this  distinguished  body  an  essay 
written  by  a  young  man  from  niy  State, 
Mr.  Stacy  Taniguchi.  Mr.  Tanguchi  is 
17  years  old  and  the  author  of  the 
award-winning  speech  that  '?on  the 
Alaskan  portion  of  the  Veteran;  of  For- 
eign Wars  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  impre4sed  with 
Mr.  Taniguchi  when  I  met  wiUJi  liim  in 
Washington  a  few  months  agoJ  I  found 
him  to  be  a  thoughtful  young  man  of  in- 
telligence and  character.  My  talk  with 
Mr.  Taniguchi  convinced  me  once  more 
that  the  vast  majority  of  American 
youth  is  better  educated  and  better  In- 
formed about  the  affairs  of  tke  world 
than  we  were  at  their  age.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  we  can  indeed  be  proud  of  Mr. 
Taniguchi  and  the  majority  of  young 
Americans  whom  he  so  eftcitingly 
epitomizes. 

In  order  that  I  may  share  Mr.lTanigu- 
chis  thoughtful  ideas  with  all  of  you,  I 
include  his  essay  in  the  Conci^^ssional 
Recosd : 

As  I  stand  In  front  of  a  huge  marble  sculp- 
ture. I  see  what  Is  freedom's  challenge  I  vls- 
ualtze  in  that  sculpture  all  the  contentions 
that  man  had  to  face  in  order  to|  keep  bla 
liberty. 

There  is  a  touch  of  his  ambition  and  spirit 
that  made  freedom  as  we  experience  it  to- 
day possible.  The  scars  of  war  and  fear  that 
made  him  suffer  and  die  for  what  b^  so  faith- 
fully believed  in  are  clearly  mark^  In  the 
marble  stone.  The  long  bard  ■trugkte  to  or- 
ganize a  democratic  government  oiit  of  the 
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turmoil  and  spoils  of  a  bloody  war  is  symbol- 
ized In  the  unique  formation  of  this  piece  of 
art.  The  threats  toward  the  destruction  of 
their  freedom  that  was  established  are 
molded  distinctly  for  each  experience.  And 
the  doubts  and  confusion  that  plagued  the 
minds  of  men  are  crudely  stained  on  the 
sculpture,  indicating  the  doubts  and  confu- 
sion that  still  exist  today. 

I  feel  a  sensation  of  helplessness  as  I  gaze 
upon  this  symbolic  masterpiece.  Seeing  what 
is  the  challenge  that  my  generation  must  face 
is  terrifying  and  makes  me  wonder  if  I  have 
the  same  ambition  and  spirit  to  battle  this 
challenge.  Then  I  think  of  the  men  that  live 
today  and  their  spirit  and  ambition  to  con- 
quer oiu'  defyers.  Those  who  fight  the  enemy 
in  foreign  lands  and  who  suffer  and  die  to 
keep  the  ways  of  life  free  and  peaceful  here 
for  us.  I  think  of  the  men  who  remember  the 
hard  and  grueling  pains  that  were  suffered  to 
bring  us  that  freedom  and  peaceful ness  and 
how  they  keep  that  memory  alive  in  our  books 
and  schools.  I  think  of  the  men  who  give  of 
themselves  to  serve  their  constituents  and 
to  work  towards  the  betterment  of  our  coun- 
try and  society. 

The  world  today  seems  to  be  filled  with  the 
challenge,  even  though  everyone  desires  that 
same  freedom  and  peacefulness.  It's  hard  to 
believe  that  even  with  the  same  longing,  man 
must  stu  combat  ^he  greed  and  deceit  of  this 
need. 

As  I  reflect  on  these  thoughts.  I  begin  to 
note  the  sculpture  again  and  the  part  I  play 
to  face  freedom's  challenge.  I  gaze  on  Its  dare 
and  the  defiance  that  gives  me  an  Inspira- 
tion to  prepare  myself.  The  preparation  Is  no 
easy  task.  It  requires  hard  work  and  study  to 
vmderstand  the  challenge.  I  must  be  willing 
to  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  confront 
any  hardship,  help  any  friend,  and  oppose  any 
foe  to  assure  the  survival  and  success  of  lib- 
erty. I  must  believe  In  the  freedom  and  the 
essence  of  life.  To  give  of  myself  In  order  to 
gain  this  victory  and  most  of  all  to  under- 
stand man  himself. 

For  the  sculpttire  that  I  stare  at  Is  a  statue 
of  man.  His  body  stands  as  a  Greek  god  with 
all  the  hate,  greed,  and  desires  inscribed  In 
his  facial  features.  He  makes  no  gestures  ex- 
cept that  of  his  hand  reaching  out  to  take 
something  away.  And  the  horror  of  It  all  Is 
that  I  can  see  myself  In  this  statue.  My  in- 
equities are  vlsable  and  the  nature  of  my  ex- 
istence is  portrayed  In  Its  work.  We  are  the 
challenge  to  freedom.  You  and  I  must  realize 
that  we  are  a  part  of  this  sculpture.  For 
centuries  man  has  desired  liberty,  and  every- 
tlme  there  was  an  opposition.  Who  stood  In 
his  way?  What  was  the  course  of  our  early 
Americans  coming  to  a  new  world?  Why  was 
the  American  Revolutlonai7  War  fought? 
Man  wanted  freedom  but  man  was  also  the 
obstacle.  He  confronted  his  own  species, 
fought  his  own  kind,  and  died  because  his 
brother  had  different  ideals.  This  statue 
represents  freedom's  challenge,  for  only  man 
can  destroy  freedom,  only  man  can  take  away 
liberty.  Man  will  be  the  everlasting  challenge. 

But  as  I  look  over  the  staute  once  again,  I 
see  that  the  statue  la  stUl  unfinished.  This 
symbolizes  the  future:  and  maybe  someday, 
somewhere,  someone  will  carve  man's  destiny. 


June  23,  1970 


June  23,  1970 


A  TANGLED  TEXTILE  WEB 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much 
concern  among  the  textile  employees  of 
this  country  over  the  failure  of  the 
Nixon  administration  to  support  the 
Mills  bill  or  to  use  Its  full  clout  in  bring- 


ing about  a  favorable  agreement  with 
Japan.  The  dismissal  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Kenneth  N.  Davis, 
Jr.,  has  revealed  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  being 
strongly  influenced  by  the  free  traders 
and  internationalists  on  his  staff.  It  is 
my  hope  and  the  hope  of  millions  of 
Americans  whose  livelihood  is  threat- 
ened that  Mr.  Nixon  will  recognize  the 
threat  to  our  domestic  economy  and  act 
accordingly.  The  Greenville  News  has 
analyzed  recent  developments  ver>'  as- 
tutely. I  include  tlieir  editorial  of  June 
21,  1970.  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
A  Tangled  Textile  Web 

This  Is  a  weekend  of  suspense  for  2.5 
million  American  textile  workers,  their  fam- 
ilies and  countless  others  whose  economic 
well-being  depends  upon  the  health  of  the 
textile  Industry. 

The  past  week  saw  another  In  a  long,  dis- 
mal series  of  postponements  of  positive 
action  to  control  foreign  Imports  which 
threaten  to  wreck  the  domestic  Industry. 
Ahead  Is  a  period  of  uncertainty  while 
American  officials  negotiate  once  again  with 
hard-nosed  Japanese  In  an  effort  to  get  u 
voluntary  ag^reement  on  controls. 

Although  Commerce  Department  officials 
express  hope  for  a  "breakthrough"  in  negoti- 
ations, requesting  postponement  of  a  hearing 
on  control  legislation  pending  in  Congress 
there  are  ominous  signs  of  division  within 
the  administration  on  the  subject. 

The  abrupt  dismissal  of  Assistant  Com- 
merce Secretary  Kenneth  N.  Davis.  Jr.  on 
Friday  Is  disheartening.  His  ouster  came 
shortly  after  Secretary  Davis  said  high-level 
White  House  staff  members  were  misleading 
President  Nixon  on  the  Imports  question  and 
were  trying  to  undercut  efforts  to  get  reason- 
able controls.  The  assistant  secretary  named 
the  powerful  Harry  Kissinger,  Peter  Flanl- 
gan  and  Paul  McCracken,  all  regarded  as 
Internationalists  who  put  overseas  develop- 
ment ahead  of  domestic  economic  consider- 
ations. 

The  timing  of  the  Davis  dismissal  is  mcst 
alarming.  It  came  on  the  brink  of  textile  talks 
between  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and  Com- 
merce Secretary  Stans,  representing  the 
United  States,  and  Foreign  Minister  Alchi 
and  Trade  Minister  Mlyazawa,  representing 
Japan.  The  meeting  Is  scheduled  for  Monday. 

Although  Secretary  Davis  courted  dismis- 
sal by  criticizing  other  high  government  offi- 
cials, the  fact  that  he  exposed  the  antitextile 
element  In  the  administration  would  Indicate 
he  and  others  felt  they  had  failed  to  win  :» 
firm  administration  commitment  for  textile 
imports  quotas.  This  is  underscored  by  Secre- 
tary Davis'  dismissal  before  rather  than  after 
the  American-Japanese  talks. 

By  announcing  the  Davis  ouster  before 
the  high-level  negotiators  sit  down,  the  ad- 
ministration exposes  to  the  Japanese  the 
weakness  of  Its  pro-quota  position.  No  doubt 
the  Japanese  will  exploit  that  division  and 
weakness  to  the  fullest. 

Even  should  the  Japanese  accept  any  trade 
terms,  the  agreement  wlU  be  less  favorable 
to  the  American  textile  industry  and  its 
workers  beoauae  of  the  Davis  episode  and  the 
way  it  was  handled. 

So  another  dreary  development  comes  atop 
the  many  delays  of  the  relief  promised  by 
President  Nixon  those  many  months  ago.  All 
of  last  year  dragged  by  with  fruitless  negoti- 
ations. Relief  was  promised  for  February,  f 
Then  for  April  or  May.  Now  June  Is  waning 
and  an  obvious  split  within  the  administra- 
tion is  exposed. 

Perhaps  something  positive  will  develop 
next  week.  If  not,  so  far  as  2.5  mlllton  textUe 
employees,  including  about  160,000  in  South 
CEu-oUna,  are  concerned,  the  time  baa  come 
for  President  Nixon  to  take  personal  charge, 
and  straighten  this  thing  out  once  and  for  all. 
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HON.  TOM  STEED 

OP   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in  June 
an  old  friend  of  mine  who  has  made 
his  mark  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  banker 
delivered  a  speech  he  titled:  "The  Busi- 
ness of  Banking  in  the  Preservation  of 
Tliis  Republic."  His  thoughts  are  so  at- 
tuned to  the  problems  on  this  present 
hour,  I  was  so  impressed  as  tc  say  that 
I  have  heard  or  read  no  words  that  ap- 
peal to  me  more  for  their  weight  and 
their  articulate  zeroing  in  on  the  target. 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Jack  T.  Conn, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Fidelity 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Okla- 
homa City,  and  former  President  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  He  has 
also  held  national  office  in  the  American 
Bar  Association.  I  share  this  excellent 
speech  with  you.  It  follows: 

The  Busiitess  op  Banking  Is  the  Preserva- 
tion OP  This  Republic 

The  classic  story  of  indifference  in  time  of 
peril  is  that  of  Nero  fiddling  while  Rome 
burned.  Under  like  circumstances,  there  is 
little  difference  between  fiddling  and  si- 
lence. Were  I  to  take  these  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  limited  area  of  present 
danger  to  the  commercial  banking  system 
and  to  omit  the  ominous  portents  of  the 
destruction  of  this  Republic  and  this  so- 
ciety, that  omission  would  Indict  me  as 
apathetic,  insensitive  and  unmindful  of  the 
"signs  of  the  times."  Commercial  banking  is 
identified  with  the  establishment  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  capitalistic  system  and  as 
the  strong  bastion  of  this  democratic  form 
of  government.  We  are  the  number  one  ene- 
mies of  anarchists  and  revolutionaries  com- 
mitted to  supplanting  this  government  and 
this  economic  system  with  some  form  of  com- 
munism. 

Were  a  stranger  to  this  world  to  objective- 
ly assess  the  accomplishments  of  this  nation 
and  to  weigh  them  against  purported  errors, 
he  would  be  amazed  and  incredulous  at  the 
attacks  made  upon  it  by  its  own  citizens. 

What  has  this  nation  accompUshed?  Lest 
It  be  said  that  I  refer  to  ancient  glories,  let's 
examine  the  past  seventy  years.  In  that 
time: 

We  have  fought  r-nd  won  two  world  wars. 
In  1917-1918,  we  helped  turn  back  the  armies 
of  Kaiser  WUhelm  bent  upon  conquering 
France  and  England,  and  in  1940-1945, 
stamped  out  Hllter,  whose  hate-filled,  para- 
noiac mind  encompassed  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  Western  civilization  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  question  by  the  simple 
and  ungodly  process  of  utter  and  complete 
extermination  of  every  Jew.  and  we  brought 
to  a  halt  the  aspirations  of  conquest  of  the 
Japanese  Empire. 

Those  who  endorse  peace  at  any  price 
and  who  refer  to  government  officials  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  police 
officers  and  the  R.O.T.C.  as  "pigs'"  have 
forgotten  their  right  to  dissent  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  them  by  the  blood  of  those 
who  gave  their  lives  for  this  country.  They 
have  f orgfotten : 

"In  Flanders  fields  the  popples  blow  be- 
tween the  crosses,  row  on  row — " 

Following  World  War  II,  we  engaged  In  a 
program  of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion worldwide  In  scope  and  never  ap- 
proached In  cost  and  depth  in  all  the  long 
history  of  mankind. 

Through  the  Marshall  Plan  this  nation 
rebuilt  the  economies  of  Turkey,  Greece,  Aus- 
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trla,  Italy,  France,  West  Germany,  Belglvim. 
Holland  and  England,  and  we  committed  sub- 
stantial aid  to  our  fallen  foe,  the  Japanese. 
Never  had  man  witnessed  such  an  outpour- 
ing of  monies  in  aid  of  world  neighbors.  The 
Marshall  Plan,  the  Point  Four  Program  and 
other  projects.  Including  the  Peace  Corps, 
stopped  the  advance  of  communism  and  since 
1946,  not  one  single  major  power  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Russia  orbit.  The  Iron  Cur- 
tain, as  epitomized  by  the  Berlin  Wall,  has 
literally  Justified  its  appellation. 

What  has  this  nation,  this  democracy,  this 
capitalistic  system,  this  establishment,  done 
for  its  own  people? 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  average  life 
expectancy  was  fifty  years.  Today,  it  is  sev- 
enty-two years.  Contagious  diseases,  like 
small-pox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  have  al- 
most become  extinct.  Poliomyelitis  is  no 
longer  an  unconquered  disease.  No  one  in  this 
nation  need  want  for  medical  care  or  requi- 
site hospitalization.  Through  Medicare,  those 
of  65  years  of  age  are  assured  of  medical  treat- 
ment and  hospitalization  without  cost  to 
them. 

Unemployed  are  paid  unemplojrment  in- 
surance; our  aged  receive  pensions,  and  social 
security  grants  are  ever  widening  with  in- 
creasing benefits.  This  country  aids  its  blind 
and  provides  support  to  dependent  children. 

No  nation  boasts  of  a  better  public  school 
system  and  there  is  no  young  man  or  woman 
who  Is  now  prevented  from  attending  a  col- 
lege or  university  through  lack  of  funds. 

The  average  per  capita  income  is  the  envy 
of  lesser  lands  and  Americans  enjoy  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  history. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  significant  ad- 
vances have  oeen  made  in  the  fair  and  equal 
treatment  of  ethnic  minorities.  Like  the  walls 
of  Jericho,  the  bars  of  discrimination  are  be- 
ginning to  come  tumbling  down.  Nowhere  is 
the  right  to  vote  denied  because  of  race.  Our 
public  schools  are  open  to  children  and  youth 
of  all  races.  There  are  no  longer  restrictions 
prohibiting  where  one  may  live  because  of  his 
race.  Equal  opportunity  in  Jobs  and  advance- 
ment is  becoming  more  of  a  reality  and  less  a 
cliche. 

This  country's  tremendous  achievements  in 
heeding  the  admonition,  "love  thy  neighbor" 
have  been  attained  through  democratic  proc- 
esses and  fueled  by  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. We  have  had  no  dictatorships  and  there 
has  been  no  responsible  suggestion  that  the 
liberties  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  be  inhibited  or  constrained.  We  have 
been  and  still  remain  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity. As  testimony  to  the  absence  of  an  eco- 
nomic, hereditary  oligarchy,  one  may  point 
to  the  salient  fact  that  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  this  nation's  businesses  and  its 
banks  are  run  by  those  whose  origins  were 
middle  class  families. 

While  in  these  times  one  is  almost  per- 
suaded to  refrain  from  measuring  national 
success  In  terms  of  the  material  wealth  of 
its  citizens,  on  that  basis  the  future  of  the 
United  States  glows  with  economic  bright- 
ness. J.  J.  Servan-Schreiber  In  his  book.  "The 
American  Challenge,"  predicts  that  within 
thirty  years  from  1968,  the  annual  per  capita 
income  in  America  will  be  $7,500:  that  a 
working  year  will  be  comprised  of  39  work 
weeks  and  13  weeks  of  vacation  and  with 
weekends  and  holidays,  there  will  be  147 
work  days  a  year  and  218  free  days. 

What  I  have  said  should  not  be  construed 
as  a  claim  that  this  country  has  done  in 
the  past  all  that  It  should  have  done,  nor 
should  my  remarks  be  interpreted  as  assur- 
ance that  the  problems  which  now  beset  us 
can  be  or  will  be  solved  with  alacrity.  The 
elimination  of  pollution,  the  clearing  of 
slums  and  ghettoes  and  the  rebuilding  of  our 
cities  cannot  be  effected  in  weeks  or  months 
or  a  few  years.  The  prejudice  toward  racial 
minorities  cannot  In  finality,  be  exterminated 
save  through  the  passage  of  time,  and  true 
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equality  shall  come  to  minority  groups  only 
through  education.  Some  day  prejudice  shall 
be  eradicated  and  we  shall  accord  to  men 
their  right  and  due  of  human  digmty  and 
some  day  I  hope  we  will  all  become  color 
blind — to  see  a  man  as  a  man  and  not  the 
color  of  his  skin. 

We  have  not  succeeded  In  removing  the 
threat  of  total  nuclear  annihilation,  an  anni- 
hilation so  complete  as  to  make  this  planet 
as  devoid  of  human  life  as  the  barren  and 
lifeless  moon. 

American  democracy  claims  no  easy  pana- 
ceas. It  does  claim  that  its  efforts,  sometimes 
halting,  sometimes  mistaken,  to  achieve  peace 
in  this  world  and  to  better  the  life  .of  every 
man.  woman  and  child  who  Inhabit  it,  shall 
never  cease.  It  does  claim  that  no  nation 
has  done  so  much  for  so  many. 

Many  of  our  citizens  do  not  agree  with 
this  appraisal  of  our  accomplishments  and 
vehemently  disagree  In  the  prediction  that 
the  vast  problems  confronting  us  can  be  or 
will  be  solved  within  the  framework  of  this 
government  and  its  capitalistic  system.  They 
say  America  will  not  seek  world  peace,  for 
the  military-industrial  complex  cannot  afford 
peace.  They  assert  that  pollution  will  not  be 
eradicated  so  long  as  pollution  Is  profitable. 
They  believe  the  managers  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  will  continue  to  successfully  op- 
pose a  better  and  more  equitable  distribution 
of  wealth.  They  contend  that  equality  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  minority  groups  shall 
never  be  realized.  In  summary,  they  say  that 
those  exercising  governmental  and  economic 
power  have  no  real  concern  save  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo;  that  reform  within 
this  government  and  within  this  system  is 
imp>ossible  of  attainment,  and.  therefore, 
both  must  be  extirpated  root  and  branch. 
They  subscribe  to  the  slogan,  "a  bas  V  etat". 

It  is  not  clear  what  they  would  substitute 
for  this  democratic  form  of  government  and 
for  this  economy  predicated  on  free  enter- 
prise. They  offer  no  proposals  beyond  de- 
struction. They  ^pear  to  promise  nothing 
save  the  hope  that  out  of  the  ruins  there  will 
emerge  some  form  of  government,  some  type 
of  economic  system  which  will  speedily  effect 
their  aspirations  and  ideologies.  From  their 
words  and  actions  the  sole  decipherable  cer- 
tainties are  that  some  of  them  are  Indoctri- 
nated with  Marxism  and  most  of  them  are 
convinced  their  goals  can  only  be  achieved 
by  anarchy  and  revolution. 

Although  the  characterization  of  an 
alarmist  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  I  risk  It  to  say 
that  what  we  see  today,  if  the  past  be  pro- 
logue, is  the  evolution  of  revolution. 

The  undergirding  of  every  stable  govern- 
ment and  of  every  great  civilization  has  been 
respect  for  law  and  in  democracies  it  has 
been  the  willingness  to  abide  by  the  laws  es- 
tablished by  the  majority.  Today,  the  phrase 
"law  and  order"  Is  treated  with  opprobrium 
as  witnessed  in  the  scandalous  conduct  of  de- 
fendants and  counsel  in  the  celebrated  Chi- 
cago Seven  Trial.  Those  who  burn  down 
buildings  on  college  campuses  Justify  their 
acts  by  the  appeal  to  what  they  characterize 
as  the  higher  law  of  conscience — that  if  con- 
science dictates  universities  be  closed  and 
destroyed,  the  state  should  not  Interfere. 
After  burning  down  a  bank  In  California 
the  arsonists  felt  they  were  exculpated  by 
saying  they  had  forewarned  banking  officers 
of  thler  Intentions.  Some  disldents  believe 
If  acts  of  violence  are  motivated  by  political 
considerations  the  actors  should  be  exempt 
from  punishment  since  Imprisonment  for  po- 
litical crimes  is  contrary  to  the  guarantee 
of  liberty. 

The  asserted  right  to  fiout  the  law,  to  Insult 
courts  and  to  escape  punishment  by  Intimi- 
dation and  threats  is  not  limited  to  acts  of 
violence  allegedly  dictated  by  conscience  or 
political  tenets.  Some  would  set  at  naught 
the  entire  Judicial  process.  In  a  recent  paper 
published  by  the  Center  for  the  study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  the  author  asserts 
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that  Juries  should  be  Informed  tl  lat  they  are 
not  bound  by  the  Instructions  of  courts — 
that  Is  that  Juries  are  not  bornd  by  law. 
This  concept  would  transform  the  nation 
from  a  government  of  law  to  a  government 
of  men. 

Lewis  F.  Powell.  Jr..  Past  Pres  dent  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  made  this  correct 
evaluation : 

"An  ordered  society  cannot  e:  ;lst  If  every 
man  may  determine  which  laws  he  will 
obey— that  only  Just  laws  nee<  be  obeyed 
and  that  every  man  is  free  to  d<  itermlne  for 
himself  the  question  of  Justness." 

In  increasing  degree,  we  are  confronted 
with  what  Brinton  in  his  boolc.  The  Anat- 
omy of  Revolution"  refers  to  as  '  the  transfer 
of  allegiance  of  the  Intellectuals."  We  can 
view  with  disdain  the  actions  of  college  stu- 
dents who  take  over  college  build  Ings.  occupy 
the  administrative  ofBces  and  generally  in- 
terrupt the  orderly  life  of  the  i^oUeges  and 
universities.  We  can  find  some  consolation 
by  iterating  and  reiterating  t  lat  student 
protesters  represent  only  a  small  minority  of 
student  bodies.  While  that  may  be  poultice 
for  our  pain,  there  is  no  room  1  sr  discount- 
ing the  fact  that  In  many  instan  res  members 
of  the  faculty  have  Joined  in  ind.  indeed, 
led  the  student  demonstrations  i  nd  riots.  We 
are  naive  If  we  do  not  realize  tl  e  presidents 
of  some  of  our  colleges  and  unlv  'rsitles  agree 
with  the  Ideologies  of  their  stude  iit  dissidents 
and  that  they.  too.  decry  reforr  i  and  tacitly 
embrace  revolution  as  the  sale  realistic 
answer. 

There  are  signs  that  a  few  li  i  the  higher 
echelons  of  both  the  executive  ai  td  legislative 
branches  of  the  government  are  beginning  to 
distrust  their  own  abilities  to  m  eet  the  pres- 
ent challenge  and  the  multltuillnous  prob- 
lems that  face  us  In  the  future  They  see  the 
weakness  of  reliance  on  centralij  ed  power  yet 
fear  Its  relinquishment.  They  find  them- 
selves vacillating  from  support  of  the  chief 
executive  to  control  of  executive  authority 
through  legislative  restraint  Th  ty  are  begin- 
ning to  wondM^  If  democracy  is  equal  to  its 
task. 

Thus  far  the  forces  of  revoluti  an  have  lieen 
contained  through  the  prosptrity  of  the 
American  economy.  We  have  nol  had  a  finan- 
cial breakdown.  Are  we  headed  for  one?  The 
hope  of  a  sound  fiscal  poUcy  aid  a  balanced 
budget  have  "gone  a  glimmerla "'  Inflation 
has  not  been  stopped  and  if  prt<  *s  and  wages 
be  the  criteria  it  has  not  even  bjen  curtailed. 
Monetary  policy,  designed  to  reduce  infla- 
tion to  a  sustainable  rate,  has  i^oved  toward 
the  objective  of  slowing  down  pflce  and  wage 
advances  by  precipitating  a  re<|uction  in  the 
5ros6  naticmal  product,  an  increase  In  un- 
employment, and  a  recession  and  It  has  in- 
advertently contributed  to  tt  e  temn  of  a 
depression,  as  reflected  by  th«  appraisal  of 
the  stock  market.  Inflation  car  be  stifled  by 
monet*ry  policy  but  the  prire  o<  a  pro- 
nounced recession  at  this  tlms  Is  too  high. 
We  cannot  afford  an  economic  lebacle. 

Unless  there  Is  a  return  to  rspect  for  law 
and  the  Judicial  processes  of  )ur  courts:  If 
the  movement  o*  our  intelle  rtuals  to  tb« 
cause  of  revolution  be  not  abat  ed;  if  distrust 
in  our  own  ability  to  rule  ourselves  shall 
mount  and  if  we  permit  a  sigikificant  reces- 
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slon  accompanied  by  a  financial  breakdown, 
then  we  shall  be  confronted  with  the  classic 
elements  on  which  revolutions  have  hereto- 
fore been  fomented. 

If  this  analysis  be  not  grim  enough,  we 
must  consider  the  frightening  impact  of  the 
Vietnam  War  and  Its  extension  into  Cam- 
bodia. That  the  Vietnam  War  has  contrib- 
uted to  and.  perhaps  fathered  the  elements 
of  revolution  about  which  we  have  com- 
mented, cannot  be  denied.  The  argument 
involves  only  the  issue  or  degree.  While 
history  may  bear  out  the  wisdom  of  the 
nation's  Intervention  in  Vietnam,  one  must 
question  whether  the  gaining  of  every  ob- 
jective in  the  prosecution  of  that  war  coun- 
ter-balances the  dlvislveness  which  it  has 
created. 

Most  of  us  have  neither  the  will  to  win 
the  war  nor  the  heart  to  accept  defeat  with 
;u  sure,  swift  and  brutal  punishment  of 
lur  allies,  the  South  Vietnamese.  The  more 
we  vacillate,  the  deeper  our  troubles  become. 
As  John  Gardner,  an  eminent  Republican 
who  heads  the  Urban  Coalition,  observes: 
"While  each  of  us  pursues  his  selfish  In- 
terest and  comforts  himself  by  blaming 
others,  the  nation  disintegrates.  I  use  the 
phrase  soberly,  the  nation  disintegrates  .  . 

The  sharp  and  divergent  polarization  of 
the  flanks  with  vacillation  in  the  center  con- 
tain little  hope  of  an  immediate,  acceptable, 
honorable  peace.  The  longer  the  war  con- 
tinues the  more  It  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
this  naUon— the  will  to  fight.  When  the 
people  of  a  republic  lose  that  quality  the 
nation  becomes  prey  to  those  who  would 
conquer  It  as  so  clearly  noted  In  Shlrer's, 
"Collapse  of  the  Third  Republic." 

Are  we  nearlng  the  fulfillment  of  Mac- 
Aulay's  somber  prophecy?  One  hundred 
thirteen  years  ago  the  great  English  his- 
torian said  m  a  letter  to  his  American  friend, 
Henry  S  Randall: 

"Either  some  Caesar  or  Napoleon  will  seize 
the  reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand: 
or  your  republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  as  the  Roman  Empire 
was  m  the  Fifth— with  this  difference  .  .  . 
that  your  Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been 
engendered  within  your  own  country  by 
your  own  institutions." 

What  then  U  the  business  of  banking? 
The  business  of  b*nklng.  my  friends.  Is  the 
preservation  of  this  republic 

As  a  Republic  the  affairs  of  government  are 
controlled  by  officials  whom  we  elect  by 
democratic  process.  This  Republic  shall  sur- 
vive and  shall  live  to  confound  its  critics  aiMl 
silence  its  enemies  if  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  federal  government  be 
occupied  by  men  capable,  desirous  and  com- 
mitted to  meeting  the  problems  that  beset 
us.  We  should  choose  those  who  believe  in 
this  Republic  and  in  democracy  and  who 
hold  that  no  other  system  offers  or  can  offer 
so  much  for  its  citizens.  We  should  elect 
those  who  in  matters  critical  to  the  nation 
will  rise  above  partisanship.  We  should  send 
to  the  Congress  members  who  recognize  that 
if  the  President,  whoever  he  may  be,  shall 
be  made  their  vassal,  then  the  nation  will 
want  for  direction  and  be  bereft  of  its  one 
clear  voice.  We  must  defeat  those  whose  stAe 
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answer  to  dissent  Is  incarceration  of  the 
dissenters  for  they  would,  in  finality,  pro- 
scribe the  Uberty  of  all  and  substitute  for 
this  Republic,  founded  on  the  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press, 
a  police  state  as  evil  as  that  of  any  dictator- 
ship. Finally,  we  must  choose  those  who  are 
dedicated  to  uniting  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion, whose  armament  is  the  power  of  reason 
and  suasion  rather  than  the  spear  and  ar- 
rows of  diatribes  and  pejoratlves  which  when 
employed  do  little  but  drive  us  apart. 

How  may  we  elect  those  meeting  these  cri- 
teria? We  must  divest  ourselves  of  the  com- 
fortable role  of  spectators  and  become  po- 
litical activists.  We  must  campaign  for  and 
financially  support  candidates  of  either  party 
whom  we  Judge  best  able  to  serve  this  Re- 
public. The  day  of  apathy  has  expired. 

The  business  of  banking  is  the  preservation 
of  this  Republic.  The  challenge  Is  here,  our 
duty  Is  patent,  the  time  Is  now.  What  Is 
your  answer? 


AGAINST  CONTINUATION  OP 
THIS  WAR 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  in 
Indochina  has  raised  indignation  from 
many  sources.  Recently,  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  Locust  Valley  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  which  I  include  in  the 
Record  as  evidence  of  another  impor- 
tant group  calling  out  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  war. 

The  letter  follows: 

JxrSK   16,    1970. 
Hon.  Lxsm  L.   Wolft. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Deak  Conckessman  Wolff:  At  its  reg- 
ular MeeUng  held  SUth  Month  14th.  1970, 
Bfatinecock  Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends  approved  the  form 
and  substance  of  the  following  minute 
which  was  approved  by  the  Representative 
Meeting  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  and 
directed  me,  as  Clerk,  to  forward  a  copy  to 
you  and  to  our  Senators : 

"The  Representative  Meeting  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  expresses  its  opposition  to  continu- 
ing American  participation  of  any  kind  in 
war  in  Indo-Chlita.  It  encourages  a  general 
reordering  of  national  priorities  away  from 
military  goals  and  methods  to  give  first  em- 
phasis to  programs  which  contribute  to  the 
dignity  and  growth  of  the  individual,  both 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the  world. 
Consequences  of  this  should  Include  a  sharp 
reduction  in  expenditures  for  armaments, 
their  elimination  in  the  near  future,  and  the 
elimination  <a  the  draft." 
Faithfully  yours, 

PBEOntlCK    E.    WlUJTS. 

ClerK. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Eldward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  by  whose  grace  we  have 
been  broiight  to  a  new  day,  may  its 
hours  be  luminous  with  Thy  presence 
and  may  we  have  Joy  in  doing  our  work. 
Imbue  us  with  a  sense  of  divine  direc- 
tion that  we  may  be  instruments  for 
advancing  Thy  kingdom  on  earth.  In 
these  perilous  and  difficult  days  help  us 
to  remember  that  Thou  art  the  same 
yesterday,  today,  and  forever. 

Gird  us  now  with  a  calm,  confident, 
and  courageous  spirit  to  serve  the  cause 
of  freedom,  to  ameliorate  the  ills  of  our 
day,  and  may  we  be  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens an  example  of  that  righteousness 
which  exalts  a  nation. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  said  'Who- 
ever would  be  greatest  among  you,  let 
him  be  the  servant  of  all."  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

VJS.  Senate, 

PSESIDENT    PRO    TEMPOBE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  24, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Jambs  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perforta  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  diulng  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, June  23,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UN- 
TIL 10  O'CLOCK  TOMORROW 
MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  now  recognizes  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)   for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  distinguished  majority  and 
minority  leaders. 


NOTICE  OF  DAILY  LATE  SESSIONS 
AND  SATURDAY  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  should  announce  to  the  Senate 
that  not  only  are  we  going  to  stay  in  as 
late  as  we  can  every  night — not  late 
enough  last  night,  but  circumstances 
were  beyond  our  control — but  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  we  Avlll  have  a  Saturday 
meeting  as  well  in  an  attempt  to  take 
care  of  the  administration's  legislation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  we  are  in  a  situation  where  we  have 
to  work  at  night  and  may  very  well  have 
to  work  on  Saturdays. 

I  have  no  complaint  whatever. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
I  work  very  closely  together  in  seeking 
to  get  the  work  of  the  Senate  accom- 
plished. 

My  own  hope  is  that  we  can  dispose  of 
the  foreign  military  sales  bill  as  early 
as  possible — surely  by  next  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  if  wewill  all,  to  use  the  phrases 
"put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel"  and 
"leave  no  stone  imturned,"  tuid  various 
other  phrases  of  that  kind. 

It  can  be  done. 

I  hope  it  will  be  done.  If  it  is  done, 
there  is  a  backlog  of  many  measures 
which  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  end 
of  the  fisctd  year  or  thereabouts. 

The  Senate  has  the  Nation's  business 
to  attend  to.  There  are  conference  re- 
ports and  appropriation  bills  to  consider 
and  a  great  deal  of  other  work  to  do. 

It  could  be,  after  we  take  care  of  the 
foreign  military  sales  bill,  with  the 
majority  leader's  approval,  that  we  could 
get  back  on  the  kind  of  schedule  which 
would  permit  Senators,  especially  those 
who  are  up  for  reelection  this  year,  the 
opportimity  to  attend  to  some  of  their 
other  responsibilities  which  are,  in- 
deed, as  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the 
public's  business,  such  as  committee 
hearings,  meetings  with  constituents, 
and  the  preparation  of  legislation,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  actual  duty  on  the  floor 
of  this  Chamber. 


I  know  that  some  of  those  who  sit  in 
the  galleries  watching  the  Senate  in 
action  do  not  always  imderstand  that  the 
reason  why  Senators  are  not  in  the 
Chamber  is  that  they  are,  in  fact,  pretty 
busy  somewhere  else. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  we  could  get 
on  a  schedule  which  would  not  be  so 
taxing  as  the  present  one.  But  until  we 
dispose  of  the  pending  bill,  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  we  have  got  to  stick  with  it 
until  we  get  it  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  what 
the  minority  leader  has  just  said.  We  do 
work  very  closely  together.  We  do  have 
an  tmderstandiiig  of  what  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  Senate  functioning. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  dis- 
pose of  the  unfinished  business  before 
the  Fourth  of  July  recess;  but  to  do  so 
will  take  a  good  deal  more  coordination 
and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  Sena- 
tors than  has  been  evident  up  to  this 
time. 

When  I  say  "aU  Senators,"  I  mean  all 
those  on  both  sides. 

However,  if  we  do  not  finish  the  un- 
finished business  by  the  Fourth  of  July 
recess,  which  I  believe  begins  on  Thurs- 
day of  next  week,  we  will  continue  its 
consideration  when  Hie  Senate  returns 
from  the  recess  and  we  will  stay  with  it 
until  it  is  finished. 

That  will  mean,  of  course,  that  we 
will  continue  to  operate  on  a  two-shift 
basis  each  day;  with  a  filibuster  in  the 
daytime,  and  another  filibuster  in  the 
evening. 

We  will  also  be  meeting  on  Saturdays, 
because  it  is  our  primary  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  this  country  to  take  care 
of  its  business. 

Therefore,  as  the  Democratic  leader,  I 
want  to  assure  my  distinguished  ocA- 
league,  the  minority  leculer,  that  it  is  our 
intention  to  co(^)erate  as  much  as  possi- 
ble with  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration in  £ux»mplishing  the  legislation 
which  they  have  sent  up. 

I  say  that  not  at  all  facetiously,  but  in 
earnest  and  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  the  majority  leader 
allow  me  to  substitute  his  Fdiraee  about 
filibusters  to  extended  debate  in  the  day- 
time and  extensive  debate  at  night? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINOS     DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 


]>ro  tem- 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  business; 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presi<  ent 

the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yieU  1 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  glad  to  y 


will 
briefly? 
(eld. 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  ]>ENN 
CENTRAL  BANKRUPTCY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presii  lent,  one 
can  only  be  alarmed  over  the  i  epercus- 
sions  that  are  now  surfacing,  and  the 
ramifications  that  are  develop  ng  as  a 
result  of  the  Penn  Central  bankruptcy. 

The  hearing  held  last  Thursday, 
June  18,  before  the  Subcomn  ittee  on 
Economy  in  Government  of  t  tie  Joint 
Economic  Committee  put  this  problem 
in  realistic  perspective.  Not  on  y  did  it 
produce  an  impressive  unanmity  of 
congressional  and  other  opinioi  i  against 
the  propriety  of  the  adminii  tration's 
proposed  invocation  of  the  Defense 
powers  to  guarantee  unsecured  Penn 
Central  loans  going  Into  def  lult.  but 
replies  to  questioning  from  El  ot  Jane- 
way,  the  New  York  economist  on  this 
point  elicited  from  him  the  .  udgment 
that  the  proposed  guarantee  of  $200 
million  of  loans  would  expreis,  as  he 
put  it,  "'a  tip  to  the  waiter." 

It  would  appear  that  this  hei  ring  was 
instrumental  in  deterring  the  admin- 
istration from  having  gone  thrc  ugh  with 
this  ill-conceived  exercise.  But  he  hear- 
ings served  a  no  less  construct  ive  long- 
range  purpose  in  focusing  atten  ion  upon 
the  problems  posed  by  the  Pern  i  Central 
bankruptcy  for  the  financial  position 
of  the  United  States,  along  with  Its  social 
system. 

Mr.  Janeway's  summary  of  ;he  Penn 
Central  involvement  in  short  «rm,  in- 
supportable, unrepayable  banl    debt  to 
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the  Euro  banks  belonging  to  thejso-called 
Basle  club,  as  well  as  to  our  own  domestic 
banking  system  and  the  Infla  able  and 
supposedly  gilt-edged  commer<  ial  p>aper 
market  in  this  country,  raises  i  wo  ques- 
tions which  are  fundamental  in  scope 
and  call  for  urgent  and  frank  o  )nfronta- 
tion. 

The  first  warning  has  to  do  with  the 
reckless  dissipation  of  our  rea>urces  to 
the  four  winds  aroimd  the  world,  action 
which  has  resulted  in  the  loss  *f  a  great 
deal  of  oxir  financial  independence  to  the 
Ehiropesui  creditors  of  the  dollar 

The  second  adds  another  warning, 
namely,  that  the  extent  to  which  we 
have  lost  our  financial  indepenqence  may 
already  be  threatening  the  integrity  of 
our  system  of  private  enterprise.  That 
system  grants  risk  takers  thi  rewards 
of  success,  but  holds  them  responsible 
for  loss  from  failure. 

The  Penn  Central  bankruptcir  puts  the 
administration,  the  Congress,!  and  the 
system  on  notice  to  examine  whether  we 
have  so  abused  and  undermined  this  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  as  to  threaten 
our  society  with  dire  financial  conse- 
quences If  the  Government  ,  does  not 
mount  a  massive  program  of]  bail-outs 
for  bankruptcy. 

Are  we  to  commit  our  national  re- 
sources to  still  further  waste,  or  should 


we  now  realize  that  the  zero  hour  has 
arrived  to  audit  our  commitment  of  na- 
tional resources,  so  we  can  thereupon 
take  those  steps  necessary  to  salvage  our 
solvency? 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  PHILIPPINE 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  State  Depaitment,  the 
Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
agreed  to  postpone  hearings  with  re- 
spect to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
report  about  the  pajonent  of  money  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Philippines. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  on 
this  subject  yesterday  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

June  23, 1970. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  Naturally  I  regret  this  last  min- 
ut«  postponement  you  felt  necessary  In- 
cident to  our  open  hearing  with  respect  to 
the  General  Accounting  Report  about  the 
payment  of  money  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Philippines. 

If  this  Is  the  way  you  believe  it  should  be 
handled,  that  of  course  Is  satisfactory,  but  I 
would  hope  most  sincerely  that  It  could  be 
scheduled  Immediately  after  the  SEATO  Con- 
ference which  you  plan  to  attend  in  Manila 
in  early  July. 

What  I  don't  agree  on,  however.  Is  that 
these  hearings  should  be  held  In  Executive 
session.  Hearings  with  respect  to  these 
transactions  were  held  in  public  session  In 
the  Philippines,  the  witnesses  under  oath; 
and  I  believe  the  American  people,  who  put 
up  the  money,  are  entitled  to  the  same 
knowledge  about  this  subject  which  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  gave  Its  own  citizens. 

Kind  reg^ds. 
Sincerely, 

Stuart  Symington. 


THE  REAL  DANGER— A  WORKING 
ALLIANCE  BETWEEN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  AND  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday  it  seemed  that  often  during 
the  debate  of  that  afternoon  the  Sen- 
ate was  pretty  much  tilting  at  various 
windmills. 

For  some  15  years  I  have  noted  peri- 
odically that  the  foreign/military  policy 
of  the  United  States  would  appear  to  be 
one  of  strength  against  the  weak  and 
weakness  against  the  strong.  One  ex- 
ample: Our  State  Department  warning 
to  the  British  in  1956  that  if  they  did 
not  accede  to  our  demand  to  pull  back 
In  the  then  being  conducted  Middle  East 
war,  we  would  attack  the  viability  of 
their  economy:  this  at  the  same  hour 
Soviet  tanks  were  crushing  the  people 
of  Hungary  in  the  streets  of  Budapest 
with  nothing  but  relatively  gentle  ad- 
monitions from  our  Government. 

Yesterday  the  press  carried  a  head- 
line "Riisslans  Offer  Huge  Loan  to  Red 
Chinese." 


The  press  also  observed  yesterday  that 
American  planes  were  now  contributing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  country 
of  what  was  once  French  Indochina. 

Should  we  not  consider  the  results  we 
have  obtained  from  this  long  and  costly 
Indochinese  venture,  chasing  these  vari- 
ous peoples,  on  their  own  terms  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  all  around  the  jimgles  of 
Southeast  Asia,  and  at  such  high  cost 
to  the  United  States  in  Uves  and 
treasure? 

As  we  continue  to  dissipate  our  physi- 
cal, financial  and  moral  resources  in  this 
latest  military  adventure,  should  we  not 
be  at  least  somewhat  apprehensive  about 
the  real  security  problem  which  will  re- 
sult if  the  other  two  strong  nations,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  first  work 
out  a  financial  alliance,  and  then  form 
a  diplomatic  and  military  alliance. 

This  growing  possibility  is  but  one  of 
the  more  unfortunate  aspects  of  the  war 
currently  dragging  on  in  more  square 
miles  of  Indochina  than  ever  before. 


IS  IT  TIME  TO  BE  AFRAID  OF  THE 
FEAR  OF  CRIME? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  I  am  confident  every  Senator  will  be 
unusually  interested  in  an  extraordinary 
thoughtful  editorial  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star  of  June  15  "Is  It  Time  To  Be  Afraid 
of  the  Fear  of  Crime?"  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Is  It  Time  To  Be  AntAiD  or  the  Pear  of 
Crime? 

No  one.  least  of  all  a  politician  running  for 
office  this  fall,  can  doubt  that  crime  Is  a 
fact  of  American  life  that  Is  uppermost  In 
the  thoughts  of  American  voters. 

President  Nixon  said  the  other  day  that 
Congress  needs  to  get  bvisy  at  once  on  all 
the  administration  crime  bills.  He  said  that 
fallxire  to  act  will  "be  something  the  people 
will  remember."  When?  Maybe  in  the  August 
primaries  or  the  November  general  election. 
The  President  seems  to  be  saying  that  Con- 
gress had  better  move  fast  to  stamp  out 
crime  or  else.  And  he  may  be  right,  In  so  far 
as  voter  reaction  Is  concerned  In  thU  emo- 
tional Issue. 

Yet  there  Is  great  doubt  from  many  quar- 
ters about  the  effectiveness  of  several  of  the 
proposed  administration  remedies  for  crime. 
In  general,  most  criminologists,  many  lawyers 
and  others  who  work  In  the  field  constantly 
can  agree  with  programs  that  will  spend 
more  money  on  law  enforcement;  better 
training  for  policemen;  the  upgrading  of  pris- 
ons and  probation  and  parole  operations, 
and  anything  that  wlU  move  the  courts 
toward  swifter  Justice. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  everybody 
can  agree  with  some  of  the  more  radical  ad- 
ministration suggestions  that  seem  to  get 
around  the  United  States  Constitution  as  a 
matter  of  expediency.  Nor  Is  the  opposition 
limited  to  softhearted  theorists  who  want 
to  empty  the  prisons  and  put  all  criminals 
on  parole. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.  (D-N.C).  says  the 
big  District  of  Columbia  "model  antlcrime 
package"  Is  a  "garbage  p&U  of  some  oif  the 
most  repressive,  nearsighted,  Intolerant,  un- 
fair and  vindictive  legislation  the  Senate  has 
ever  been  presented."  In  Its  final  form  police- 
men could  enter  homes  or  other  btUldlngs 
without  warning:  wire  tape  could  be  used 
to  gather  evidence  on  abortion,  arson,  brib- 
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ery,  blackmail,  kidnaping  and  other  serious 
crimes;  juveniles  would  be  denied  the  right 
to  trial  by  Jury  and  a  man  convicted  for  the 
third  time  of  a  violent  crime— Including 
purse-snatching — would  be  given  a  manda- 
tory sentence  of  life  with  no  probation, 
parole  or  suspended  sentence  for  20  years. 
This  Is  the  "model"  District  crime  bill  which 
the  attorney  general  says  "will  point  the  way 
for  the  entire  nation." 

Pretrial  detention  is  a  proposed  change  In 
the  big  federal  package  that  would  apply 
In  all  50  states.  It  says,  in  essence,  that  a 
person  charged  with  a  dangeroiis  crime  (bur- 
glary, arson,  rape,  sale  of  drugs,  robbery, 
murder,  mayhem,  kidnaping,  assault)  can  be 
put  In  Jail  if  the  Judge  believes  his  release 
on  ball  would  be  hazardous  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  concept  has  great  appeal.  The  arrested 
Individual  who  Is  released  and  then  commits 
another  crime  while  awaiting  trial  Is  a  fa- 
miliar figure  In  every  community.  Sometimes 
his  bondsman  or  lawyer  directs  him  Into  the 
ways  of  new  and  profitable  crime  In  order  to 
produce  fees. 

But  how.  under  the  Constitution,  can  this 
sort  of  thing  be  done  with  regtilarity?  It 
could  be  excused,  apparently,  only  because 
the  courts  and  Justice  are  slow.  The  defend- 
ant. In  other  words.  Is  not  getting  the  speedy 
trial  guaranteed  him  and  society  by  the  Con- 
stitution. If  the  system  breaks  down,  accord- 
ing to  the  concept  of  preventive  detention, 
the  defendant  must  pay.  Why  not  fix  the 
»yste*n? 

The  organized  crime  bill  would  allow  a 
grand  Jury  witness,  refusing  to  testify,  to  be 
Imprisoned  for  contempt  for  three  years 
without  trial  or  bail.  It  would  seem  to  get 
around  constitutional  barriers  against  self- 
incrimination.  lUegally  obtained  evidence 
(electronic  surveillance)  would  not  need  to 
be  disclosed  to  a  defendant  If  adjudged  Ir- 
relevant. The  list  goes  on,  and  It  adds  up  to 
a  "devastating  cure"  In  the  words  of  one 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  committee. 
The  New  York  City  Bar  says  the  bill  seems 
to  say  that  the  Innocent  do  not  need  rights 
and  the  guilty  do  not  deserve  them. 

But  It  Is  precisely  that  attlttide  which  the 
U.S.  Constitution  Eind  the  long  history  of 
English  common  law  Inveigh  against.  In  the 
United  States  the  Innocent  still  Is  presumed 
so  until  proved  otherwise  by  the  vast  weight 
of  law  enforcement  and  government.  Individ- 
uals cannot  be  forced  to  testify  against  them- 
selves and  policemen  are  not  supposed  to  en- 
ter where  they  please  on  Impulse. 

It  may  be  that  the  present  air  of  fear  and 
aura  of  violence  will  let  the  Constitution  be 
set  aside  for  expediency.  But  once  we  go 
down  that  trail  It  Is  difficult.  If  not  Impossi- 
ble, to  turn  back.  The  rights  that  took  cen- 
turies to  gain  can  be  lost  for  generations  to 
come.  Those  liberties  ought  not  to  rise  or 
fall  on  the  basis  of  an  election  day  conducted 
In  an  atmosphere  of  fright. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  cour- 
tesy in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
yielding  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  was  impressed 
by  his  observations. 


POSTAL  REFORM  LEGISLATION 
AND   COMPUI^ORY  UNIONISM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  sentiments  of  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona, 
Senator  Fannin,  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  a  close  examination  of  the  postal  re- 
form legislation  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 


Senator  Fannin  has  announced  he  will 
lead  informative  discussion  on  the  issues 
raised  by  the  section  which  would  mcike 
possible  compulsory  unionism  of  postal 
workers. 

The  postal  reform  measure  before  the 
Senate  contains  a  provision  that  would 
allow  circumvention  of  longstanding 
Federal  policy  with  respect  to  freedom 
of  choice  of  the  individual  worker  to 
join  or  not  to  join  and  pay  dues  to  a 
imion  in  order  to  work  for  his  own 
Government. 

As  the  Washington  DaUy  News  noted 
recently,  the  issue  is  "a  section  of  the 
postal  reform  bill  which  would  permit 
unions  of  public  employees  to  negotiate 
a  closed  shop."  The  editorial  went  on  to 
point  out  several  objections  to  the  Idea 
of  compulsory  unionism  among  Federsd 
employees : 

The  Post  Office  Is  a  public  service,  and  even 
under  the  reform  bUl  would  be  financed  In 
part  by  taxes.  It  ought  not  be  subject  to 
rule,  directly  or  Indirectly  by  union  poli- 
ticians. 

Government  service  should  be  open  to  any 
citizen  who  wishes  to  work  for  the  govern- 
ment, who  Is  needed  and  who  can  qualify 
for  the  Job.  whether  or  not  he  belongs  to  a 
union. 

The  bin  would  not  permit  union  shops 
among  postal  employees  who  work  In  any  of 
the  19  States  which  now  have  Right  to  Work 
laws.  Either  way  you  look  at  It.  this  creates 
discrimination  among  postal  workers. 

The  bin  also  would  eliminate  the  current 
practice  of  requiring  unions  to  pay  for  the 
bookkeeping  inflicted  on  the  Government  by 
a  dues  checkoff.  Why  should  the  taxpayers 
pay  for  this? 

The  editorial  summarized: 
The  compulsory  union  section  Is  neither 
needed  nor  good  business. 

I  agree. 

There  are  those  who  have  attempted  to 
confuse  the  issue — who  suggest  compul- 
sory unionism  should  not  be  at  issue 
where  postal  reform  is  concerned. 

To  them,  I  say:  It  is  very  much  an  is- 
sue and  must  be  discussed. 

My  position  on  postal  reform  is  clear. 
I  recognize  the  need  for  postal  reform 
and  have  long  advocated  congressional 
action  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

In  fact,  on  October  11,  1968,  I  intro- 
duced a  postal  reform  bill  in  the  Senate. 
This  legislation,  the  first  postal  reform 
legislation  to  be  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress, was  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Kappel  Commission. 

The  need  for  postal  reform  was  obvi- 
ous. The  taxpayer,  the  postal  user,  and 
the  postal  worker  were  all  suffering  under 
the  present  system.  After  the  previous 
administration  failed  to  take  positive  ac- 
tion in  the  4  months  following  the  release 
of  the  Kappel  Commission  report,  I  in- 
troduced S.  4187  at  the  close  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

I  recognized  that  my  bill  would  have 
required  further  study  and  changes. 
I  stated  at  that  time  that — 

It  Is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
find  time  before  the  convening  of  the  91st 
Congress  to  carefully  consider  this  blU  and 
that  Congress,  working  through  its  appro- 
priate committees,  wUl  tb»'efore  be  able  to 
act  more  quickly  to  provide  the  much- 
needed  legislation  for  postal  reorganization. 

Some  of  us  have  honest  differences  of 
opinion  on  just  how  postal  reform  should 


be  accomplished  and  on  the  working  de- 
tails of  the  proposal.  I  did  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  every  conclusion 
reached  by  the  Kappel  Commission.  But 
I  did  believe  that  the  report  was  a  sound 
foundation  on  which  to  begin  considera- 
tion of  the  long-overdue  postal  reform. 

When  I  reintroduced  the  proposal,  S. 
492,  in  the  91st  Congress  on  January 
22, 1969, 1  stated: 

This  bill.  In  Its  main  Intent,  was  Intro- 
duced last  October  In  the  90th  Congress. 
I  did  not,  at  that  time.  Introduce  the  bill 
with  the  expectation  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  would,  without  long  deliberation, 
rush  it  Into  law.  The  bill  was  Introduced 
at  that  time  to  allow  the  Members  adequate 
time  to  study  the  bill  and  to  weigh  Its 
merits  for  consideration  In  the  91st  Congress. 

I  fully  expected  that  bill,  following 
hearings  by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  which  would  provide 
us  all  with  more  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plicated facets  of  this  problem,  to  imder- 
go  amendments  and  extensive  polishing, 
for  I  did  not  claim  my  bill  was  perfect. 

My  hopes  for  action  on  this  vital  mat- 
ter were  raised  when  President  Nixon, 
unlike  his  predecessor,  recognized  the 
need  for  action  on  postal  reform  and,  on 
February  25,  1969,  annoimced  that  re- 
form of  the  postal  system  would  be  a 
major  goal  of  his  administration. 

I  deeply  regret  the  failure  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  heed  these  warnings  and  to  con- 
sider postal  reform  early  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. This  would  have  provided  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Senators  to  devote  more 
time  and  study  to  the  basic  changes 
being  made  in  our  postal  system.  My  col- 
leagues could  have  fsmiiliarized  them- 
selves with  every  section  of  the  proposed 
legislation  in  an  atmosphere  of  careful 
deliberation. 

However,  the  Senate  committee  did 
not  begin  hearings  on  the  vital  issue  of 
postal  reform  until  October  1969.  This 
was  15  months  after  the  Kappel  Com- 
mission published  its  report,  12  months 
after  the  first  postal  reform  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress,  and  7  months 
after  the  President's  call  for  postal  re- 
form. 

The  c(»mnittee's  bill  was  not  available 
until  March  19,  1970.  By  this  time,  TJS. 
postal  workers  were  on  strike. 

The  Senate  is  now  acting.  The  atmos- 
phere is  not  one  of  sound  legislative 
deliberation.  It  is  one  of  crisis.  The  Sen- 
ate has  lost  its  opportunity  to  act,  to 
lead.  We  are  now  asked  to  react. 

Daily  we  are  faced  with  reports, 
whether  based  on  accurate  information 
or  not,  that  this  group  or  that  will  strike 
if  one  provision  is  omitted  from  the 
postaJ  legislation,  that  another  group 
will  strike  if  another  provision  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  biU,  that  the  President 
will  veto  the  bill  imder  certain  circum- 
stances. 

Because  we  are  faced  with  a  crisis,  it 
is  difficult  for  the  Senate  to  take  the 
time  to  ascertain  the  true  situation.  It  Is 
even  more  difficult  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sures of  various  groups  and  enact  sound 
legislation.  But  no  matter  how  difficult 
the  task,  it  is  our  duty  to  consider  the 
proposal  thoroughly,  to  be  aware  of  the 
true  impact  of  its  provisions,  and  to  en- 
act sound  legislation. 
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One  subject  of  extreme  importance 
which  I  intend  to  see  is  thoroijghly  de- 
bated is  the  terms  of  union  mei  ibership 
of  Federal  postal  employees.  Th  j  Senate 
bill  fails  to  guarantee  in  absolute  terms 
that  postal  workers  have  the  right  to 
either  join,  or  refrain  from  joining,  a 
union.  In  my  view,  that  should  tea  basic 
right  of  anj-  citizen  employe<i  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stai  es.  along 
with  his  other  rights.  Therefore,  we  must 
discuss  this  postal  reform  legisla  tion  suf- 
ficiently to  insure  that  the  basic  rights 
of  Federal  employees  are  prote<ted.  If  it 
appears  that  such  rights  are  en  iangered 
by  pending  legislation,  the  Senite  must 
insure  that  the  legislation  is  properly 
amended  to  guard  against  inf  rii  igements 
of  the  workers'  rights. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  issus  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  I  submit 
two  statements  which  certainlj  will  not 
be  disputed  by  those  charged  wl  h  entict- 
ing  postal  reform  legislation: 

First.  Every  present  Federal  ( mployee. 
including  the  750.000  who  worl:  for  the 
Post  Office  Department,  is  guara  iteed  the 
right  to  join  a  union  or  to  refrain  from 
joining  a  union.  This  right  is  g\;  aranteed 
under  section  l'a>  of  President  Nixon's 
Executive  Order  11491.  which  states: 

Each  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  government  has  the  r  ght  freely 
and  without  fear  of  penalty  or  rsprlsal.  to 
form.  Join  and  assist  a  labor  orgai  izatlon  or 
to  refrain  from  such  activity,  and  each  em- 
ployee shall  be  protected  In  the  ixerclse  of 
this  right. 

Second.  Under  S  3842.  as  re  xjrted  by 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  C  vil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  officials  of  the  proposed 
Postal  Service  .Authority  will  bje  permit- 
ted to  negotiate  a  compulsory  union 
shop  contract  which  v]l\  force  i  ostal  em- 
ployees to  join  and  pay  dues  to  n  union — 
or  be  dismissed. 

Those  are  the  facts  as  I  rea  J  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  and  the  reform  proposal. 
We  are  witnessing  here  a  proposed  in- 
strument that  can  ultimately  lie  used  to 
allow  compialsory  uruonism  of  ievery  one 
of  the  12  million  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  employees. 

APL-CIO  President  George  M  eany.  ap- 
pearing before  the  House  Post  ( JflBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  in  Apr  U.  said  he 
would  give  all-out  support  to  i  he  postal 
reform  package. 

Mr.  Meany  made  it  clear  whit  he  had 
in  mind  for  the  Nation's  public  •mployees 
when  he  announced  that  intnx  luction  of 
a  union  shop  into  the  jxjsbil  system 
would  "not  be  lost  on  people  nhose  job 
it  Is  to  deal  with  public  employi  tes  on  the 
state  and  local  level." 

We  think  this  is  only  the  begiimlng — 

Mr.  Meany  told  the  House  Post  Office 
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Service  Committee,  and,  he 


and  Civil 
said: 

We  hope  to  be  back  before  this  Icommlttee 
In  the  very  near  future,  urging  adoption  of 
a  measxire  that  will  insure  genuln*  collective 
barg&Uilng  for  all  aspects  of  employment  for 
all  civilian  workers  In  the  fedetEil  govern- 
ment. 

The  APL-CIO  News  noted  ih  an  edi- 
torial : 


What's  good  enough  for  Uncle 
to  be  good  enough  for  every 
and  city. 


Jam  ought 
county 
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Government  employees — 3  million 
Federal,  9  million  State  and  local— are 
now  gaining  faster  than  any  other  sector 
of  employment.  They  would  make  avail- 
able to  union  professionals  $400  million 
to  $700  million  aruiually  with  member- 
ship dues  from  $3  to  $5  monthly,  not  to 
mention  additional  moneys  to  be  gained 
through  assessments  or  fines.  The  money 
resources  and  power  of  a  few  union 
leaders  could  reach  fantastic  proportions. 

I  submit  that  compulsory  unionism  for 
Federal  employees  is  not  good  for  Uncle 
Sam;  nor  is  it  good  for  any  State,  coun- 
ty, or  city.  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to 
assure  that  the  day  does  not  come  when 
a  Federal  employee  must  pay  dues  to  a 
labor  organization  in  order  to  woi*  for 
his  own  CJovemment. 

This  legislation  subjects  postal  em- 
ployees to  section  7  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act — which  has  led  to  \»ide- 
spread  compulsory  unionism  in  private 
industry.  Section  7  specifies  that  em- 
ployees shall  have  the  right  to  form, 
join,  or  assist  unions  and  the  right  to 
refrain  from  such  activities,  but  shall  be 
deprived  of  these  rights  "to  the  extent 
that  such  rights  may  be  affected  by  an 
agreement  requiring  membership  in  a 
labor  organization  as  a  condition  of 
employment." 

Nineteen  States  protect  workers  in  the 
private  sector  with  statutes  that  permit 
employees  a  choice  whether  or  not  they 
wish  to  join  a  union.  Proponents  of  the 
legislation  before  the  Senate  say  that 
postal  workers  in  those  19  States  would 
be  covered  by  these  statutes.  There  is 
considerable  disagreement  with  that  con- 
clusion. Regardless  of  this  dispute,  I  con- 
tend that  any  American  citizen  in  any 
State  is  entitled  to  work  for  his  Govern- 
ment with  the  basic  freedom  to  decide 
for  himself  whether  to  join  a  union. 

Some  have  said  the  proposal  would 
not  obligate  managers  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice to  agree  to  a  union  shop  provision 
simply  because  they  would  be  required 
by  law  to  bargain  over  this  issue.  That  is 
an  unusual  way  of  looking  at  a  matter 
of  such  a  serious  nature — of  such  impact 
on  the  individual  rights  of  a  Federal 
employee. 

As  I  read  the  proposals,  they  provide 
for  binding  arbitration  of  collective  bar- 
gaising  disputes  and  empower  arbitra- 
tors to  impose  the  compulsory  union  shop 
on  postal  workers  over  any  and  all  ob- 
jections which  might  be  raised. 

In  effect.  Congress  imposes  the  com- 
pulsory union  shop  by  law  whenever  it 
sanctions  collective  bargaining  with  re- 
spect to  union  shop  provisions.  Congress 
permitted  negotiation  of  compulsory 
unionism  agreements  when  it  enacted  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  1933. 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  in 
1957.  aiKl  also  when  it  amended  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Act  in  1951.  Today,  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  private  sector 
employees  covered  by  collective  bargain- 
ing contracts  are  now  under  the  compul- 
sory union  shop. 

Mr.  President,  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  our  Nation  must 
oppose  any  legislation  which  falls  to  in- 
clude the  basic  protection  of  freedom  of 
choice.  This  freedom  must  not  be  abro- 
gated. 


As  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
pointed  out  editorially : 

The  question  for  Congress  Is  whether  this 
Is  too  stiff  a  price  to  pay  for  reform  of  the 
postal  system,  desperate  as  that  need  is.  If 
the  union  shop  poesiblUty  Isn't  in  the  pack- 
age, the  whole  deal  could  be  defeated  by  the 
union  lobbies,  even  though  an  eight  per  cent 
pay  raise  Is  at  stake.  This  Is  a  sharp  turn- 
around in  public  policy,  which  Congress 
should  examine  with  extreme  care;  and  on 
which  outpouring  of  opinion  from  the  public 
at  large  would  be  decidedly  in  order. 

I  have  seen  that  outpouring  from  the 
public  and  most  recently  was  especially 
encouraged  when  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers  Lo- 
cal No.  36  presented  more  than  900  sig- 
natures on  a  petition  to  Senator  Fannin, 
asking  that  the  compulsory  unioni-sm 
provision  of  the  postal  reform  package 
be  deleted.  A  letter  carrier  from  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Vincent  Sombrotto,  also 
visited  with  Representative  David  Hen- 
derson of  North  Carolina,  who  led  the 
fight  on  that  side  to  have  H.R.  17070 
amended  so  that  it  does  not  repeal  the 
protection  postal  workers  now  have. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  text  of  Mr. 
Henderson's  reply  to  Vincent  Sombrotto: 

Dear  Mr.  Sombrotto:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  bringing  to  Senator  Fannin  and  me  the 
petition  signed  by  900  rank  and  file  postal 
employees  from  the  New  York  area  stating 
their  support  for  a  Postal  Reform  bill  which 
does  not  authorize  the  creation  of  a  union 
shop. 

It  Is  my  candid  opinion  that  If  both  the 
Administration  and  the  representatives  of 
the  employee  unions  were  not  insisting  upon 
the  provision  authorizing  the  union  shop, 
there  would  be  no  problem  whatsoever  in 
enacting  the  Postal  Reform  bill  with  Its 
provision  for  an  immediate  8%  pay  Increase 
for  postal  workers. 

Certainly.  I  would  throw  my  full  support 
behind  the  bill  if  this  one  provision  Is 
amended  and  am  confident  that  it  would 
quickly  p&ss  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

If  the  bUl  Is  delayed  unduly.  It  will  not 
be  because  Congress  has  been  dragging  Its 
feet  or  is  unsympathetic  to  the  plight  of  the 
rank  and  file  postal  workers.  It  will  be  be- 
cause the  unions  and  the  Administration 
seem  bent  on  making  the  bill  carry  the  bur- 
den of  compulsory  unionism  on  its  back. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  quickly  ac- 
cepted by  the  House;  that  It  will  likewise  be 
accepted  In  the  Senate;  and  that  the  bill 
wUl  very  shortly  be  enacted  into  law. 

Tour  Interest  as  a  concerned  employee  Is 
understood  and  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

David  N.  Hendesson. 

As  we  know.  Congressman  Henderson 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
supported  his  position  were  successful 
in  gaining  acceptance  of  the  amendment 
in  the  other  body.  This  is  encouraging 
action  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
deeply  concerned  about  protecting  the 
freedom  of  choice  of  U.S.  postal  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  if  the  au- 
thorization for  the  compulsory  union 
shop  in  the  Senate  version  of  postal  re- 
form were  removed,  the  measure  could 
pass  tomorrow.  I,  for  one,  would  vote  for 
such  a  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  la  recognized  for 
30  minutes  for  a  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pttlbright)  . 


X 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 


AN  INSIDIOUS  ASSAULT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
unpleasant  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  an  article  entitled 
"Against  All  Enemies"  by  Naval  Capt. 
Robert  J.  Hanks,  which  appeared  as  the 
1970  Prize  Essay  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Institute  for  March.  I 
say  unpleasant  because  this  essay  pre- 
sumably was  chosen  by  a  review  commit- 
tee of  high-ranking  officers,  and  it  thus 
cannot  be  regarded  in  Isolation  from 
the  thinking  of  other  naval  men.  It  Is 
peculiarly  offensive  because,  after  the 
verbiage  is  stripped  away,  it  basically 
argues  that  the  nature  and  extent  of 
external  threats  to  our  national  security, 
together  with  the  character  of  our  re- 
sponse to  them,  are  matters  for  the  mili- 
tary to  determine — rather  than  for  those 
in  Congress  who  are  entrusted  by  the 
Constitution  with  these  duties. 

The  declared  theme  of  the  essay  by 
Captain  Hanks  is  that  an  extensive  anti- 
military  campaign  has  been  launched  in 
the  United  States— not  just  by  the  so- 
called  radical  left,  but  by  what  the 
author  regards  as  more  conventional  and 
influential  critics. 

Mainly,  the  article  deals  with  Senator 
J  William  Pulbright,  Ambassador  John 
Kenneth  Qalbraith,  and  Gen.  David  M. 
Shoup.  However,  the  author  goes  on  to 

say in  a  paragraph  worth  quoting  in 

full: 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  proposals  are  be- 
ing made  on  Capitol  Hill,  because  action 
taken  there  can  force  inordinate  reductions 
In  and  unwise  withdrawals  of  American  mili- 
tary forces.  For  example.  Senators  Clifford  P. 
Case  and  Walter  P.  Mondale — with  their 
young  staff  assUtants — have  mounted  a  cam- 
paign against  aircraft  carriers.  Senators 
Michael  J.  Mansfield  and  Stuart  Symington 
were  temporarUy  deflected  from  their  drive 
to  slash  U.S.  force  levels  In  Europe  only  by 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechslovakla.  New 
York's  Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell  is  attempt- 
ing, at  the  time  of  this  writing,  to  legislate 
complete  troop  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
by  1  December  1970— regardless  of  the 
consequences. 

Captain  Hanks  devotes  a  good  deal  of 
effort  to  summarizing  what  he  thinks 
Senator  Fulbright  and  others  have  said 
about  our  military  affairs.  Much  of  this 
process  consists  of  setting  up  strawmen 
without  giving  more  than  a  modicum  of 
quotations  and  without  placing  the  latter 
in  any  useful  context.  At  the  end  of  these 
remarks,  I  will  ask  consent  to  have  one 
of  Senator  Pulbright's  speeches,  relevant 
to  the  issue  raised  in  Captain  Hank's 
essay,  placed  in  the  Record,  where  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself  the  merit 
of  the  Senator's  arguments,  without  the 
handicap  of  Captain  Hank's  blinders. 

After  reading  several  pages  of  Hank- 
sian  Interpretations,  one  can  only  con- 
clude that  criticism  of  military  programs 
and  policies  Is  not  the  business  of  the 
Congress,  or  of  retired  officers,  or  ordi- 
nary civilians,  or  really  anyone  except 
the  military  itself.  The  author  notes 
there  are  bound  to  be  isolated  cases  of 


wrongdoing  but  he  contends  they  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  military  itself. 
If  we  m  the  armed  services — 

Rewrites — 
are  to  do  our  part  Ln  frustrating  the  aims 
of  those  who  would  ttu-n  the  American  eagle 
Into  a  lamb,  we  must  continue  to  single  out 
and  eliminate  those  among  us  who,  by  their 
avarice  and  indiscretion,  despoil  our  Integrity 
and  destroy  our  credlbUlty. 

After  giving  his  own  appraisal  of  the 
insidious  campaign  purportedly  being  di- 
rected against  all  things  military,  Cap- 
tain Hanks  jumps  to  the  disturbing  con- 
clusion that — 

WhUe  the  threat  from  without  remains, 
we  now  face  an  equally  potent  challenge  from 
within. 

He  then  says: 

Our  mission  is  clear:  to  enstire  our  coun- 
try is  not  miUtarlly  weakened  to  the  point 
that  external  enemies  can,  through  the  use 
of  force,  overthrow  the  U.S.  Government  and 
its   Constitution. 

Furthermore,  he  continues: 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  be  protected 
against  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  place 
her  In  peril — whether  through  apathy.  Ignor- 
ance, or  malice — we  In  the  miUtary  cannot 
stand  Idly,  silently  by  and  watch  It  done. 
Ovir  oath  of  offlce  will  not  permit  It. 

Mr.  President,  this  inflated  sense  of 
professional  prerogative  is  the  very  stuff 
of  which  military  coups  d'etats  are  made. 
The  seizure  of  legitimate  governments 
by  military  juntas  is  always  draped  in 
the  self-serving  excuse  that  patriotic 
duty  left  no  other  alternative.  When  the 
Navy  honors  one  of  its  officers  for  inti- 
mating that  certain  of  our  leading  citi- 
zens are  "enemies'  against  whom  the 
officers'  "oath"  should  be  invoked,  it  is 
time  to  ask  what  is  happening  to  this 
Republic  and  its  hallowed  tradition  of 
civilian  suprem€w:y. 

There  are  other  unpleasant  aspects 
of  tlie  Hanks'  essay  which  need  not  de- 
tain us  long.  For  instance,  the  self -pity- 
ing refrain  from  Kipling  about  "Tommy 
Atkins."  I  find  it  difficult  to  Identify  the 
virtually  Shanghaied  and  battle-weary 
British  foot  soldier  of  the  1880's  with  this 
comfortably  situated  American  naval  of- 
ficer who  began  his  active  duty  with  the 
end  of  the  fighting  in  Worid  War  IL  TTie 
American  counterparts  of  Tommy  Atkins 
today  are  the  draftees  who  are  sustain- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  casualties  in  the 
jungles  of  Southeast  Asia.  Contrary  to 
what  Hanks  impUes,  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  is  intensely  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  these  fighting  men. 

The  essay  concludes  with  a  ringing  In- 
vitaUon  to  fellow  officers  to  overcome 
their  "historic  reluctance"  to  speak  out 
and  make  themselves  heard  In  opposition 
to  the  alleged  antimllitary  campaign. 
This  clarion  call  to  man  the  propaganda 
barricades  Is  a  bit  flabbergasting.  As  Sen- 
ator Pulbright  revealed  only  this  week, 
no  less  than  4,400  publicists  are  already 
spending  more  than  $40  million  a  year 
of  the  taxpayers'  own  money  to  mould 
public  opinion  to  the  military  point  of 
view.  Surely,  the  Pentagon  is  not  lack- 
ing In  "overkill"  where  its  public  rela- 
tions campaign  Is  concerned. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  essay,  "Against  All  Enemies,"  by 
Capt.  Robert  Hanks,  and  a  speech  en- 
titled "Dimensions  of  Security,"  given  at 
the  National  War  College  by  Senator 
Pulbright  on  May  19. 1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbooro,  as  follows : 

ACAINBT  ALL  ENEMXBS 

(By  Capt.  Robert  J.  Hanks,  UJ3.  Navy) 
"For  it's  Tommy  this  an"  Tommy  that, 
an'  "Chuck  him  out,  the  brute!" 
But  it's  'Savior  of  "Is  country'  when 
the  guns  begin  to  shoot; " 

When  Rudyard  Kipling  penned  these  words 
nearly  80  years  ago.  he  described  the  British 
regular  soldier  as  he  was  traditionally  viewed 
by  his  countrymen.  Thotigh  the  United  States 
of  1970  bears  no  resemblance  to  BapUng's 
Victorian  England,  the  words  could  nonethe- 
less be  applied  today  to  America"8  fighting 
men.  In  fact,  some  phrases  now  being  tossed 
about  are  much  more  vitriolic  than  the  sec- 
ond line  of  the  above  stanza. 

Those  who  currently  wear  the  tmlform  of 
the  nation's  armed  forces  are  being  branded 
as  everything  from  Idiots  to  conspirators. 
Military  men — together  with  a  large  group  of 
"conniving  Industrialists" — are  charged  with 
having  formed  an  insidious  coalition  designed 
solely  to  extract  unendmg  self-enrichment 
from  the  labors  of  the  American  people.  This 
conspiratorial  concept  holds  that  the  military 
man's  payoff  comprises  large  amounts  of 
money  and  liquor,  the  favors  of  co-operative 
women,  and  promises  of  lucrative  jobs  fol- 
lowing retirement.  Moreover,  his  basic  per- 
fidy Is  compounded  by  a  narrow-minded 
and  potentially  disastrous  willingness  to  de- 
stroy all  life  on  earth  If  Communism — 
man's  ultimate  enemy  In  his  benighted 
view — seems  to  be  a  serious  threat.  And 
finally,  along  with  the  vast  army  of  bellicose 
veterans  he  has  trained  and  Indoctrinated 
In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  trans- 
formed the  United  States  Into  a  militaristic 
and  predatory  nation  which  now  preys  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Examined  from  any  angle,  this  Is  a  shocltlng 
picture.  And  It  poses  a  rash  of  questions: 
Who  levels  such  charges?  Are  the  accusations 
true?  How  dangerous  are  they?  Most  Impor- 
tant of  all:  What  should  be  done  about  the 
assault? 

To  begin  with.  It  must  be  understood  that 
this  Is  no  academic  exercise,  for  upon  the 
answers  of  these  questions  most  assuredly 
rests  the  future  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  charges  cannot,  therefore,  be  brushed 
aside  and  Ignored  on  the  assiunption  that, 
like  previous  anti -military  campaigns  In 
America,  they  will  fade  away  before  any  grave 
damage  Is  done.  This  Is  especially  true  If  to- 
day's critics  are  more  numerous  or,  above  all, 
more  Influential  than  the  usual  lunatic 
fringe — those  who  will  senselessly  attack  any 
available  target  at  any  given  opportunity. 

A  survey  of  these  critics — both  actual 
members  of  the  antl-mllltary  clique,  and 
those  whose  utterances  the  cabal  exploits — 
reveals  that  we  are  confronted  with  a  highly 
articulate  and  extremely  Influential  body.  It 
therefore  behooves  us  to  listen  most  carefully 
to  and  examine  as  objectively  as  possible  the 
charges  that  are  being  made. 

The  following  spokesmen  formulate  prob- 
ably the  most  effective  pronouncements  ctir- 
rently  trumpeted  by  the  antt-mllitarlsts.  It 
should  not  be  Inferred,  however,  that  the 
former  individuals  are  labeled  herein  either 
as  leaders  or  members  of  the  anti-mllltary 
movement.  Nor  are  they  being  classified  anti- 
mllltary  per  se.  But  because  their  words  serve 
as  eminent  fuel  for  use  by  those  who  tend 
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the   antl-mlUtary   ares,   the   v 
critics  are  vitally  Important.  Ta 
note  that  their  views  will  be  scr^ 
without  regard  to  any 
motivation,   influence 
cerlty. 

At  the  outset  It  might  be  wls4 
to  speculate  about  the  attnoc 
America  that  has  spawned  and 
current  outcry. 

It  seems  reasonably  clear  that 
basic  causes  First  and  foremost 
Vietnam.    Thia   Southeast   Aalab    , 
one  of  the  least  understood— ^d 
most   impopular — w-ars  in  our 
marlly   because   the   attempts 
ministrations  have  failed  to  e  ^ 
American   people   In   convlncln  j 
nature  of  the  war  and  the 
This   failure   and   America's 
tlence  syndrome  have  combined 
and  discourage  a  large  segment 
lation.   With   disenchantment 
creaslngly    vocal    opposition    t(J 
and  to  the  military. 

The  second  major  cause  Is 
mestlc:     an     explosive     drive 

groupe — ethnic    and    

political  power,  social  equality, 
affluence.  This  drive  directly  re 
anti-war  fever  Insofar  as  it 
Utlon  for  the  national  dollar:  _. 
competition  for  that  portion  of 
budget  presently  devoted  to 

Taken   together,   these    two 
factors  have  contributed  heavll  ? 
tUsrespect  for  constituted  a 
note,   academic   chaos,    moral 
dominance  of  personal  _ 
tlonal  well-being  and.  in 
speotne    of    revolution    and    . 
against  this  backdrop  that  one  . 
phrases  now  being  lobbed  into 
camp. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely 

In  the  United  States  Is  Senat^ 
Fulbrtght.  He  has  long  been  a 
fense  spending;    in  particular, 
arms  produced  by  that  spending 
objections  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  an 
Republic  crises  are  well  known.  ^ 
1964  expressions  of  astonishment 
"uncritical    support"    the 
annually    give    to    military 
1965.   of  course,   the   Senator 
position  as  Chairman  of  the  ^ 
Porelgn  Relations  Committee 
board  for  an  unswerving 
the  war  In  Vietnam:  an  Issue  „. 
to  with  the  tenacity  of  a  buUdoi ; 
bone.  ' 

Until     recently,     however, 
bright 's    efforts    have    affected 
Itself  only  Indirectly.  E>eeply 
nationalism,   which    he   coni_^ 
dangerous  force  In  this  century 
co-operative  International  appi. 
most  every  field  of  endeavor.  He 
nationalism  cannot  be  legislated 
ence  and  therefore  Insists  that 
States  must  lead  the  way  by 
direction    of   a   broader    world 
while  simultaneously  directing 
more   of  Its   collective   energies 
welfare  of  individuals.  Implicit 
gram  Is  a  considerable  reductlor 
fense    spending,    first    of    all 
greater    welfare    support    and. 
demonstrate  by  example  Ame. 
ness  to  lay  down  her  arms.  The 
f esses  that  "to  bring  about    (si|ch 
mental  changes  In  the  world  we 
to  take  certain  chances."  Among 
be    assuming   the    risk— he 
great — ^that  other  countries  wo\4ld 
"generous   initiatives"   wrongly 
about  a  calamity." 

There  Is  another  thrust   to 
brlghts  actions.  Since  1965.  he 
away  Incessantly  at  a 
slon"  which,  in  his  view,  has 
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dered the  Senate  out  of  the  foreign  policy 
arena  and  witnessed  Pentagon  usurpation 
of  all  State  Department  prerogatives  in  the 
formulation  and  conduct  of  that  foreign 
policy.  One  wonders  parenthetically  If  the 
Senator  believes  that  the  locus  of  this  usur- 
pation has  now  shifted  from  the  Pentagon 
to  Henry  Kissingers'  basement  office  in  the 
White  House.  In  any  event,  this  segment  of 
Senator  Pulbrlght's  dissent  has  been  directed 
mainly  at  the  civilian  portion  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  rather  than — a  few  Instances 
excepted — at  the  military  services  them- 
selves. 

In  recent  months,  as  his  apparent  frustra- 
tion over  Vietnam  continued  to  grow,  and 
as  he  increasingly  tiuTied  his  attention  to 
arms  control  negotiations  with  the  Soviets, 
Senator  Fulbrlght  expanded  his  target  list 
to  include  direct  questioning  of  military 
leaders,  their  beliefs  and  Judgment.  Again, 
using  the  ready-made  forum  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Conmilttee.  he  first  trained 
his  sights  on  U.S.  overseas  deployments, 
bases,  and  commitments.  Then,  in  early  1969. 
he  moved  on  his  most  spectacular  target,  the 
Safeguard  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  System.  De- 
voting special  attention  to  military  evalua- 
tions and  recommendations,  he  achieved  more 
than  a  little  success  in  opening  up  a  military 
credibility  gap.  His  efforts  drew  loud  huzzahs 
from  hard-core  anti-mlUtarlsts  across  the 
country. 

Nevertheless  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  Senator's  campaign  has  been  more 
implicit  than  explicit  Insofar  as  direct  effects 
on  the  military  itself  are  concerned.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  also  be  recognized  that  If 
his  rtew  of  the  external  threat  to  the  United 
States  Is  overly  sanguine,  the  net  impwct 
of  his  dissent  could  prove  as  dangerous  as  the 
fulminatlons  of  those  who  advocate  im- 
mediate and  complete  unilateral  disarma- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

More  prolific  in  a  literary  sense  and  cer- 
tainly more  direct  In  his  approach  Is  another 
spokesman  to  whom  the  anti-military  group 
looks  for  words  and  dogma.  John  Kenneth 
Galbralth  is  a  long-Ume  and  most  articulate 
liberal,  a  writer  of  some  note — author  of 
best-sellers — and  former  courtier  of  John 
Kennedy's  Cameiot.  Mr.  Oalbraith  Is  also  an 
unabashed  and  outspoken  battler  against 
what  he  sees  as  the  ultimate  evil:  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex.  Perhaps  the  most 
revealing  view  of  the  beliefs  held  by  this 
former  chairman  of  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  is  provided  by  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  June  1969  issue  of  Harper- 3 
Magazxne:  "How  to  Control  the  MUltary " 
As  the  title  of  his  dissertation  suggests  Mr 
Oalbraith  claims  that  the  military  and  its 
Industrial  allies  have  seized  control  of  the 
country,  placed  Its  war  chariot  out  In  front 
and  are  busily  whipping  the  horses  into  a 
lather— in  a  headlong  race  to  disaster  If  anv 
uniformed  man  has  lingering  doubts  about 
the  seriousness  of  the  challenge  confronting 
him  or  the  capabilities  of  those  who  espouse 
the  antl-mlUtary  cause,  he  had  better  devote 
a  few  unemotional  minutes  to  reading  Oal- 
braith's  article. 

Mr.  Oalbraith  disclaims  anv  belief  in  the 
conspiracy  concept.  He  does  so  unconvinc- 
ingly,  however,  observing  almost  imme- 
diately thereafter  that  'It  would  be  idle 
to  suppose  that  presently  serving  officers— 
those  for  example  on  assignment  to  defense 
plants— never  have  their  income  Improved  by 
wealthy  contractors  with  whom  they  are 
working,  forswear  all  favors.  enterUln 
themselves,  and  sleep  austerely  alone  "  Then 
having  nearly  assassinated  the  entire  officer 
corps,  he  reveals  that  he  actually  objects  to 
the  conspiracy  theory,  not  because  It  is  falla- 
cious, but  because  it  Is  gravely  damaging 
to  an  understanding  of  the  "mllltarv  power  " 
a  commodity  he  forthwith  defines  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unanolnted. 
Comprising    the    "four    Armed    Services" 


[sic- with  due  apologies  to  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps],  the  military  industrialists,  intelli- 
gence agencies,  foreign  Service  Officers,  the 
Defense-oriented  think-tanks,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Armed  Services  Committees,  "mili- 
tary power"  makes  decisions  based  upon  Its 
own  private  needs,  quite  without  regard  for 
the  imperatives  of  the  nation  or  the  na- 
tional good.  Such  Is  the  Oalbralthlan  view. 
Unlike  the  unthinking  anarchists  and 
idealists  who  seem  to  predominate  on  dis- 
sident picket  lines,  however,  the  sage  of 
Cambridge  has  a  solution.  After  explaining 
how  this  military  Juggernaut  came  to  power, 
he  offers  an  Olympian  political  Decalogue" — 
his  own  Ten  Commandments — to  guide  those 
of  his  disciples  who  seek  to  regain  "control 
of  the  military." 

His  program  Is  a  broad  one  It  entails 
the  election  of  a  new  President,  purge  of 
Congressional  Armed  Services  Committees, 
and  above  all:  organization.  Its  goal  is  con- 
trol of  the  military  through  resistance  to 
mihtary  programs,  mobilization  of  scientific 
Judgment,  and  negotiation  with  the  Soviets. 
Galbralth  professes  that  his  is  not  a  crusade 
against  the  military  man  himself,  then  states 
that  World  War  II  military  leaders  would 
be  appalled  to  find  their  modern  counter- 
parts handmaidens  of  the  arms  producers. 
One  might  note  at  this  point  that  the  pen- 
herein  at  its  innuendo  best — is  indeed 
mightier  than  the  sword. 

Because  his  academic  robe  Is  figuratively 
festooned  with  professional  ambassadorial, 
doctoral,  and  liberal  service  badges.  Galbralth 
exerts  considerable  Influence  in  the  land,  es- 
pecially amidst  the  political  left  and  in  the 
realm  of  academe.  His  assertions  and  dlc- 
tums  cannot  therefore  be  Ignored.  They  must 
be  exposed  and  rebutted. 

Then  there  is  another  sort  of  spokesman 
for  those  who  today  are  producing  the  kitch- 
en heat  which  all  In  uniform  feel.  He  is  the 
military  leader  turned  town-crler. 

Certainly  as  far  as  military  men  are  con- 
cerned, the  most  publicized  and  best  known 
such  pronouncement  in  recent  months  has 
been  Marine  General  David  M  Shoup's  arti- 
cle in  the  April  1969  issue  of  The  Atlantic: 
"The  New  American  MUltarlsm. "  Motivation 
for  General  Shoup's  efforts  (Colonel  James  A. 
Donovan.  US.M.C,  Ret.,  got  precious  little 
credit  for  his  co-operation)  is  most  difficult 
to  assess.  Available  explanations  range  all  the 
way  from  the  General's  apparent  failure  to 
became  one  of  the  "New  Team"  during  the 
Kennedy  years  to  the  possibility  that,  having 
looked  war  square  in  the  face,  he  has  became 
a  true  convert  to  pacifism.  The  truth,  of 
course,  must  as  usual  He  somewhere  In  be- 
tween. Regardless  of  his  motivation,  though, 
one  may  be  forgiven  for  agreeing  with  the 
National  Observer's  astute  conclusion  that  he 
"has  provided  a  distinct  dessenice." 

As  anyone  who  has  read  the  article  will 
agree,  the  General  laid  about  his  person  with 
a  fclng-stzed  club  After  bowing  briefly  in  the 
direction  of  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower's 
farewell  address — a  statement  to  which  many 
critics  of  the  military  allude,  but  which  few 
quote  in  Its  entirety — the  ex-Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  brovjght  In  a  plethoru  of 
Indictments  Those  who  wear  the  military 
uniform — especially  with  insignia  of  senior 
rank — are  enthralled  with  weu".  viewing  it  as 
a  compeUtlve  game,  and  the  highroad  to 
promotion.  They  have  only  a  narrow,  military 
education  (and  therefore,  neither  liberal  nor 
cultural  understanding) ;  their  primary  loy- 
alty is  to  their  parent  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense:  they  really  do  not 
understand  Communism,  either  as  a  doctrine 
or  a  form  of  government;  and  they  are  more 
concerned  with  competing  against  aggreeslon 
than  with  preserving  the  security  of  their 
own  country.  Moreover,  they  have  brain- 
washed two  generations  of  civilians — who 
Initially  held  hvunanlstlc  views — into  becom- 
ing a  bellicose,  sword-wavlng  second  front. 
Unless  these  military  ot&cers  are  brought  to 
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heel,  the  poisonous  weed  they  typify  will 
surely  kill  the  nation  they  have  sworn  to 
defend. 

To  the  extent  that  articles  such  as  this 
undermine  the  nation's  security  by  destroy- 
ing the  credibility  of  those  who  manage  the 
U.S.  armed  forces  or  by  demanding  unwar- 
ranted reductions  in  those  forces,  they  are 
trulv  a  "distinct  disservice."  Moreover,  such 
articles  are  lar  more  insidious  than  others 
because  the  authors  appear  to  the  layman 
as  idealistic  and  high-minded  Insiders  who. 
unable  to  change  nefarious  conditions  from 
within,  have  undertaken  full  public  exposure 
as  the  only  remaining  means  of  averting  dis- 
aster. There  seems  little  doubt  that,  in  this 
instance,  the  General  became  an  Instant  hero 
to  the  New  Left.  SDS.  and  others  of  similar 
persuasion.  Par  more  Importantly,  he  has 
probably  sown  a  significant  crop  of  doubt 
amongst  that  vast  body  of  people  Time 
termed  "middle  Americans" — the  bulk  of 
the  population,  the  people  who  dutifully  pay 
their  taxes,  keep  the  nation  running,  and 
suffer  radicals  as  well  as  their  children  In 
silence.  And  after  all.  It  Is  this  group  which 
will  ultimately  decide  the  issue  at  hand. 

Other  voices  are  being  raised  In  different 
ways,  and  they  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  messages  vary  widely. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  proposals  are 
being  made  on  Capitol  Hill,  because  action 
taken  there  can  force  inordinate  reductions 
in  and  unwise  withdrawals  of  American  mlll- 
tarv forces.  For  example,  Senators  Clifford  P. 
Case  and  Walter  F.  Mondale — with  their 
young  staff  assistants — have  mounted  a  cam- 
paign against  aircraft  carriers.  Senators  Mi- 
chael J.  Mansfield  and  Stuart  Symington  were 
temporarily  deflected  from  their  drive  to 
slash  U.S.  force  levels  in  Europe  only  by  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  New  York's 
Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell  is  attempting,  at 
the  time  of  this  writing,  to  legislate  complete 
troop  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  by  1  Decem- 
ber 1970 — regardless  of  the  consequences. 

Then  there  are  the  Ignorant  and  intemper- 
ate tirades  of  the  radical  left.  Such  screech- 
Ings  will  not  be  dignified  with  comment  by 
this  examination. 

In  microcosm,  these  are  the  kinds  of  words 
being  used  today  to  assault  the  American 
mllltarv.  During  the  past  months  charges 
and  accusations  have  grown  from  a  trickle  to 
a  flood;  a  torrent  which  could  ultimately 
submerge  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States.  And  the  real  danger  in  this  assault 
lies  in  a  few  simple  truths  about  the  world 
In  which  we  Uve. 

It  is  a  world  of  power  politics.  In  that 
•  world  are  nations  which  wish  America  ill — 
perhaps  one  should  be  blunt:  nations  seek- 
ing, at  the  very  least,  our  political  demise. 
It  matters  not  whether  these  nations  act  In 
concert  or  IndlvlduaUy.  (For  this  reason  the 
Issue  of  "monolithic  Communism"  Is  spe- 
cious.) So  long  as  one  or  more  of  these  na- 
tions have  the  military  power  to  inflict  upon 
or  threaten  the  United  States  with  grievous 
national  harm,  then  our  security  Is  In  Jeop- 
ardy. And  so  long  as  the  United  States  has 
the  military  powers  to  prevent  such  harm, 
or  to  deter  it  through  assured  capability  to 
retaliate  in  greater  measure,  that  security 
Is  preserved. 

Our  foreign  antagonlste  clearly  under- 
stand this  power  equation  which  has  gov- 
erned InternaUonal  relations,  particularly 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  n.  After 
that  war.  those  nations  and  blocs  of  nations 
who  would  proflt  from  our  political  passing 
attempted  to  circumvent  that  equation. 
They  tried  in  Europe,  in  Korea,  Cuba,  and 
now  in  Vietnam,  but  to  date  they  have 
failed.  Always,  America's  armed  strength 
and  dedicated  flghtlng  men  have  blocked 
the  way.  As  a  result,  the  United  States 
remains — as  she  has  been  for  two-and-a- 
half  decades — the  Free  World's  main  bulwark 


against  the  omnipresent  tide  of  slavery  and 
totalitarianlEm. 

"For  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 
'Tommy,  wait  outside'; 
But   It's    Special   train   for   Atkins"   when 
the  [Uoopship's]  on  the  tide — " 

The  outcry  against  all  things  military  In 
the  United  States,  if  carried  to  Its  ultimate 
end,  would  upset  that  international  power 
equation  and  destroy  American  as  well  as 
Free  World  security.  Thus,  while  the  threat 
from  without  remains,  we  now  face  an 
equally  potent  challenge  from  within.  It 
makes  little  difference  whether  that  chal- 
lenge Is  generated  and  sustained  by  those 
who,  because  of  myopia,  fall  to  perceive  the 
external  dangers  confronting  us;  by  those 
who.  through  misunderstanding  or  wishful 
thinking,  believe  our  enemies  would  benlgny 
allow  us  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  world 
and  concentrate  all  our  efforts  on  our  domes- 
tic Ills:  or  by  those  who  are  enemies  In  the 
true  sense  of  the  word — idolaters  of  Mao 
and  the  deceased  Ho — seeking  a  revolution- 
ary Communist  America.  Nor  does  It  mat- 
ter if — as  the  Long  Beach  Dispatch  put  It — 
"a  collection  of  liberals,  mlsflts  and  ivory- 
tower  dreamers,  aided  and  abetted  by  either 
naive  or  calculating  members  of  the  media, 
are  out  to  destroy  the  military  Itself.''  What 
does  matter  Is  that  the  continued  existence 
of  a  free  and  democratic  United  States  Is  at 
Issue.  There  Is  an  enemy  within,  regardless 
of  his  appearance  or  the  design  of  the  mantle 
with  which  he  cloaks  himself. 

The  question  that  now  assumes  critical 
Importance  for  the  military  is:  What  should 
be  done  about  It?  The  answer  is  not  simple. 
One  thin?  Is  abundantly  clear,  however,  and 
that  Is  what  we  should  not  do. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  be  protected 
against  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  place 
her  In  peril — whether  through  apathy.  Ig- 
norance, or  malice — we  In  the  mllltarv  can- 
not stand  Idly,  silently  by  and  watch  It 
done.  Our  oath  of  office  will  not  permit  It. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  evervone  who  wears 
the  uniform  of  the  American  armed  forces 
to  take  that  oath  out  of  the  attic  trunk, 
brush  aside  the  dust  It  has  collected,  and 
read  again  the  words  upon  It. 

In  concentrating  on  the  main  task  of  the 
past  30  years — the  external  threat — some  of 
us  may  have  forgotten  that  we  solemnly 
swore  to  supjxjrt  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic.  That  pledge  Is  not 
directed  to  a  particular  Service,  a  partisan 
belief,  nor  Is  It  a  license  to  himt  for  per- 
sonal gain.  It  Is  Instead  a  dedication  to 
prevent  vlolenfoverthrow  of  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment Abraham  Lincoln  saw  as  the  "last 
best  hope  of  earth.  Our  mission  is  clear:  to 
ensure  our  country  Is  not  militarily  weak- 
ened to  the  point  that  external  enemies  can. 
through  the  use  of  force,  overthrow  the  U.S. 
Government  and  its  Constitution. 

No.  We  cannot  remain  either  Inactive  or 
silent.  Our  oath  of  office  most  certainly  does 
not  condone  such  behavior. 

But.  before  deciding  what  should  be  done, 
we  must  first  ask  ourselves  another  moet  dif- 
ficult, but  nonetheless  vital  question.  How 
much  truth  Is  there  In  the  accusations  be- 
ing hurled  at  the  military? 

In  an  organization  as  large  as  the  U.S. 
armed  forces,  there  are  bound  to  be  Isolated 
cases  of  wrongdoing — cases  which,  when 
brought  to  light,  are  dealt  with  promptly  by 
our  uniformed  services,  leaders  to  the  hilt  of 
their  political  permissibility.  Unfortunately, 
it  takes  only  one  such  case  to  lend  credibility 
to  exaggerations  and  gross  falsehoods  that, 
though  unrelated  and  groundless.  Inevitably 
follow. 

In  an  organization  as  large  as  the  VS. 
armed  forces,  there  could  be  a  very  few  who. 
as  General  Shoup  claims,  hunger  for  glory 


and  are  quite  willing  to  sacrifice  much  to 
obtain  It;  there  could  be  a  very  few  who 
compromise  principle  and  integrity  for  per- 
sonal material  gain;  and  there  could  be  a 
few  others  who  subjugate  national  need  to 
individual  Service  pre-eminence.  We  In  the 
military  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  guard 
against  these  Isolated  cases  and,  If  and  when 
they  occur,  we  must  continue  to  deal  with 
them  promptly  and  effectively. 

Thus.  If  we  in  the  armed  services  are  to  do 
otir  part  In  frustrating  the  alms  of  those  who 
would  turn  the  American  eagle  Into  a  lamb, 
we  must  continue  to  single  out  and  eliminate 
those  among  us  who,  by  their  avarice  and 
indiscretion,  despoil  our  Integrity  and  destroy 
our  credibility.  Our  regulations  require  It; 
American  citizens  deserve  it.  It  Is,  moreover, 
not  enough  that  we  remain  vigilant  against 
wrongdoing  Itself;  we  must  strengthen  that 
vigilance  against  the  exercise  of  poor  Judg- 
ment which  gives  the  appearance  01  wrong- 
doing. 

Secondly,  we  must  police  our  own  require- 
ments even  more  rigidly  if  we  are  to  disarm 
the  critics  who  decry  'unrestrained  military 
spending."  Specifically,  we  must  continue  our 
efforts  to  forestall  justifiable  criticism  by  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  national  military 
needs  with  hardheaded  pragmatism  and  ab- 
solute honesty,  necessarily  leavened  with 
political  realism  and  fiscal  responsibility.  We 
cannot  forget  that,  all  too  often,  the  vocif- 
erous critic  needs  only  a  small  bit  of  evi- 
dence, real  or  apparent,  to  make  believable 
a  broad  spectrum  of  accusations. 

When  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  points  his 
pen  at  bureaucratic  institutional  Ism,  for  ex- 
ample, he  can  cite  Just  enough  evidence  to 
make  his  follow-on  shotgun  condemnation 
credible;  especlaUy  to  the  layman.  When  a 
senator  uncovers  one  badly  written  or  care- 
lessly monitored  contract  entailing  any  waste 
of  funds,  he  can  easily  render  a  thousand 
ideal  contracts  suspect.  When  the  armed 
services  are  accused  of  squandering  public 
funds — be  It  on  hardware,  travel,  research, 
or  what  have  you — everything  else  we  are  try- 
ing to  accomplish  may  be  Jeopardized. 

We  must  continually  ask  ourselves,  lor  in- 
stance, whether  the  American  mlUtary  estab- 
lishment does  contain  some  bloated  staffs, 
worthless  bases,  unneeded  weapons  systems, 
or  other  examples  of  coets  that  cannot  be 
supported  on  any  rational  basis — aust«« 
funding  or  otherwise.  Insofar  as  the  current 
budgetary  reductions  may  cause  us  to  elimi- 
nate such  possible  inefficiencies,  they  wlU 
serve  us  and  the  nation.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  eliminate  combat  forces — the 
cutting  edge  of  American  military  prowess — 
In  order  to  hang  onto  a  gaggle  of  military 
sacred  cows,  we  will  surely  bring  down  on  our 
own  heads  the  legitimate  anger  of  the  very 
people  we  are  pledged  to  defend.  Like  charity, 
responslbUlty  begins  at  home.  And,  within 
the  parameters  of  political  reality,  we  must 
continue  to  be  responsive  to  this  respon- 
BlblUty. 

We  need  to  mamtain  imstlnting  self- 
vlgllance  because  our  very  integrity  is  at  is- 
sue. If,  through  Indiscretions  and  sloppy 
practices,  we  permit  o;ir  credlbUlty  to  be 
shattered — It  patently  is  chipped  and  cracked 
today — we  can  be  sure  that  our  sound  advice 
and  realistic  requests  soon  will  be  totally  ig- 
nored, even  with  respect  to  those  issues 
which  In  fact,  mean  life  or  death  for  the 
United  States. 

Safe  In  the  knowledge  that  we  are  prop- 
erly policing  our  own  conduct  and  envi- 
ronment, we  are  free  to  turn  our  attention 
increasingly  to  those  domestic  critics  who 
would,  knowingly  or  inadvertently,  gamble 
away  U.S.  national  security.  And  here  It 
Is  pertinent  to  observe  that  while  silence 
may  be  golden  when  fighUng  an  aggressive 
external  enemy,  it  is  akin  to  sheer  folly  when 
combating  assaults  from  within.  In  the  lat- 
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ter  instance,   ammunition 
tx>th  spKDken  and  written,  and 
place  In  such  a  conflict  for  a  slleilt 
Moreover,  the  military  man's 
tance  to  speak  out  must  be  ov 
less  It  Is.  and  unless  the  military 
man — buoyed  by  confidence  in 
tegrlty  and  experience — confronts 
directly,  rather  than  speaking  in 
effectual  generalities,  he  will 
way   at  aU  In  stemming  the 
tide. 

There  is  another  vital  requirement 
very  shrewd  Oalbralth  noted. 
be   organization. ■■   Here   we   In 
are  well  endowed.    (Certainly 
others  think  so,  judging  from 
to  subvert   that   organization  ; 
It  Is  an  organization  in  being, 
to  be  directed,  and  provides  an 
finite  capacity  for  passing  our  own 
and  documented  view  of  Amerlcaji 
needs    to    those    most    directly 
the   vast,   silent   majority   of   the 
people. 

There    is   no   other   way,   for   1 
counter  assertions  such  as  the 
made    by    Marcus    Raskin    ( 
Washington's    Institute   of    Policj 
at   the   Conference  on  the   MlUta^ 
and  National  Priorities.  He  urged 
tlon  of  the  CIA.  the  National  Sec 
cy,  and  the  Defense  Department 
next  ten  years.  Only  in  this  way. 
can  the    'national  security  state 
nated   and    the   continuance   of 
ciety  be  assiired.  One  can  readllp? 
two   reactions   to   unchallenged 
bUlties  of  this  sort:  chuckles  of 
and  delight  in  Moscow  and 
the  United  States,  picket  signs 
lettered  by  war,  draft,  and  ROTC 

Similarly,   we   owe   it   to   the 
which  we  serve  to  refute.  Item 
Inaccuracies,  half-truths  and.  In 
Instances,    utter    nonsense   whlci 
inundate  American  media. 

Our   approach   to   the   problem 
course,  be  a  dual  one.  Refutation  a  r 
are  essentially  negative  reaction)  i 
positive     answers     is     equally     1 
answers  built  around  our  carefuljy 
and  convincingly  documented  c 
this  nation's  security  needs  in 
world.  Inlierent  in  such  a  view  is 
up-to-date  assessment  of  the 
and  what  the  United  States  needs 
Those  needs  must  be  arrived  at 
the  traditional  way,  but  with 
provided   by   an  objective 
domestic  political  and  fiscal 
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"Then  It's  Tommy   this,   an'  Tommy   that, 
an'  'Tommy,  'ows  yer  soul?" 
But    It's    Thin    red    line    of    'eroes'    when 
the  drums  begin  to  roll — " 
This  particular  domestic  battle  will  not  be 
easily  won.  Like  the  war  In  Vietnam,  It  la 
somewhat  different  from  anywhere  we  In  uni- 
form  have   experienced   In   our   past.   Barbs 
hurled  by  the  New  Left,  or  by  public  figures 
who  seek  to  convert  public  confusion  and 
unease  Into  political  capital  are  neither  new 
to  U.S.  society  nor  difficult  to  understand. 
Complexity  enters  the  picture  when  current 
domestic  ills  are  added,  and  the  waters  are 
muddied     by     self-seeking     cop-outs     from 
responsibility,  on  the  one  hand,  and  oppor- 
tunists on  the  other.  Finally,  the  confronta- 
tion Is  further  complicated  by  an  Ingredient 
uncomfortably    unfamiliar    to    the    modern 
American  fighting  man :  the  necessity  for  him 
to  defend  to  his  own  countrymen  his  motiva- 
tion, his  Judgment,  and  alwve  all.  his  In- 
tegrity. This  latter,  of  course.  Is  the  hardest 
cheese  of  all  to  swallow.  Nevertheless,  It  must 
be  done. 

We  have  the  resources  and  the  capability 
to  combat  the  assaults  now  being  made  upon 
the  military.  Even  General  Shoup  admits 
that  the  American  armed  forces  Include  large 
numbers  of  Intelligent  and  articulate  indi- 
viduals. They  must  make  themselves  heard. 
In  speeches.  In  WTltlngs.  and  in  general  con- 
versation. The  opjxsrtunltles  are  myriad;  we 
need  only  seize  them. 

Again  one  must  insist  that  this  Is  the  worst 
possible  moment  for  the  American  Service- 
man to  react  to  the  current  attacks  with  in- 
jured feelings,  righteous  indignation,  panic, 
or  withdrawal.  Unlike  Tommy  Atkins,  no 
Kipling  speaks  for  us  to  remind  Americans, 
as  Kipling  warned  the  British,  that  "Tom- 
my ain't  a  bloomin'  fool — you  bet  that  Tom- 
my sees!"  To  honor  the  oath  we  have  taken, 
we  must  speak  for  ourselves.  If  we  do  so  with 
the  s.ime  dedication  and  professionalism 
that  we  have  so  abundantly  displayed  on 
wartime  battlefields,  we  shall  be  equally  suc- 
cessful In  protecting  this  nation  against 
those  who  now  endanger  It  from  within. 

For.  given  the  whole  picture — not  Just  the 
slanted  and  perverted  glimpse  being  broad- 
cast these  days — the  American  people  will 
speak  out  with  the  sound  and  reasoned  ma- 
jority voice  which  will  preserve  the  United 
States  and  Its  democratic  processes.  They 
have  done  thus  for  two  hundred  years.  If 
we  In  the  military  keep  our  heads  and  faith- 
fully honor  the  irhole  of  our  oath  of  office, 
they  will  be  able  to  do  so  for  another  two 
hundred. 

(Note.— A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  with  the  Class  of  1946.  Captain 
Hanks  served  on  the  USS  St.  Paul  (CA-73) 
from  August  1945  to  January  1949.  He  was 
assigned  to  AlrASRon  892  In  1951-1952  and 
to  the  NROTC  Unit  at  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity from  1952  to  1954  He  was  operations 
officer  of  the  USS  Arnold  J.  Isbell  (DI>-869) 
from  1954  to  1956.  and  for  ComDesRon 
Eaeven  in  1958-57.  He  was  executive  officer  of 
the  USS  Floyd  B.  Parks  (DD-884)  in  1960- 
1961.  and  commanded  the  USS  Boyd  (DD- 
544)  from  1961  to  1963.  Following  two  years 
on  the  staff  of  ComCruDesPac,  he  attended 
the  Naval  War  College  and.  In  1966,  he  serv- 
ed first  as  Assistant  for  NATO  Affairs,  and 
then  as  Deputy  Director  for  Nuclear  Plan- 
ning Affairs  m  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (International  Security 
Affairs).  He  is  currently  Commander  De- 
stroyer Squadron  Thirteen.) 
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Dimension  of  StctnuTT 
(Statement  by  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright) 
In  the  old  Western  movies  there  -was  a 
standard  climax  In  which  the  vllUan  em- 
erged from  his  hideout  shielded  behind  the 
captive  heroine  and  snarling:  "Shoot  me 
and  the  girl  dies  I"  I  perceive  In  this  old 
melodrama  a  kind  of  analogue  to  my  own 


relations  with  the  military.  In  these  years 
of  criticizing  our  war  policy  In  Vietnam,  I 
have  thought  a  number  of  times  that  I  had 
my  fellow  politicians  In  the  executive  branch 
cornered — Intellectually,  that  Is — only  to 
have  them  burst  out  of  their  hideout 
shielded  behind  the  military  In  the  role  of 
the  heroine,  and  snarling:  "Shoot  me  and 
the  girl  dies!" 

I  am  tired — as  I  expect  you  may  be — of 
seeing  the  military  used  as  a  hostage  for 
policies  made  by  civilian  officials.  I  am  tired 
of  having  my  criticism  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam Interpreted  £is  an  attack  on  our  sol- 
diers In  the  field.  In  fact  It  Is  no  such  thing. 
The  courage  and  endurance  of  our  fighting 
men  command  the  respect  of  all  Americans; 
the  fault  in  our  war  policy  lies  not  with 
them  but  with  the  political  decisions  which 
committed  them  to  an  Impossible  task.  We 
have  been  trying  to  defeat  a  nationalist  in- 
surgency on  behalf  of  a  government  which 
has  shown  Itself  Incapable  of  Inspiring  either 
the  support  of  Its  people  or  the  fighting 
spirit  of  Its  army.  For  reasons  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  fighting  abilities  of  our 
OI's  or  the  leadership  qualities  of  their  Of- 
ficers, that  task  has  been  found  Impossible — 
not  In  the  sense  that  It  Is  beyond  our  mili- 
tary means  but  because  It  Is  beyond  any 
military  means  that  we  have  been  morally 
and  politically  willing  to  employ. 

Some  of  us  have  perhaps  not  been  as 
aware  as  we  should  of  the  anguish  that  Viet- 
nam has  Involved  for  our  professional  sol- 
diers. In  the  two  world  wars,  and  even  the 
Korean  War.  our  armed  forces  were  bolstered 
by  stalwart  allies  and  strong  public  support 
at  home.  Both  of  these  are  lacking  In  Viet- 
nam: our  client  Is  a  weak  reed  and  the 
American  people  are  divided  and  demoral- 
ized. These,  I  am  well  aware,  are  heavy  psy- 
chological burdens  for  an  army  facing  a 
resourceful  and  tenacious  enemy. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  specter  of  having 
to  settle  for  something  less  than  victory, 
perhaps  even  something  less  than  a  standoff. 
That  would  be  a  new  experience  for  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  whose  morale  has  been  built 
not  only  on  their  unbroken  history  of  suc- 
cess but  on  their  "can-do"  spirit  In  the  face 
of  any  challenge.  That  spirit  has  served  the 
American  people  well  but  it  also  contains 
a  pitfall:  it  can  lead  an  army  to  misjudge 
Its  prospects,  by  gauging  them  more  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  elan  than  a  cold  apprecia- 
tion of  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

We  politicians  have  a  different  standard. 
In  our  dealings  with  each  other  victories  are 
rare;  standoffs  are  routine;  and  sometimes 
we  get  beaten.  Quite  obviously  soldiers  can- 
not conduct  wars  by  the  pliant  standards  of 
parllamentarlanlsm.  But  there  Is  value  in  the 
experience  of  settling  for  less  than  you  had 
hoped  for.  of  trimming  your  sails,  and  care- 
fully dlstlnguUhlng  between  what  you  can  do 
and  what  you  cannot  do.  More  than  a  few 
wars  have  been  lost— I  think  of  France  In 
1870  and  Germany  In  1914 — In  part  because 
soldiers  told  their  civilian  chiefs  that  they 
could  do  more  than  It  turned  out  they  could 
do.  And  more  than  once  in  history  a  peace 
has  been  lost  because  politicians  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  could  do  more  than  It 
turned  out  they  could  do.  In  this  connec- 
tion. It  occurs  to  me  that  few  Presidential 
advisers,  military  or  civilian,  ever  served  their 
country  and  President  better  than  General 
Rldgway  did  when  he  advised  President 
Eisenhower  in  1954.  not  that  we  could  not 
intervene  and  win  In  Indochina,  but  that  we 
could  not  do  It  at  reasonable  cost,  or  to  any 
useful  end.  I  think  It  Is  a  great  mUfortune 
that  there  were  no  such  persuasive  "no-men" 
serving  the  Johnson  Administration  In  1964. 
Mistakes  are  not  liquidated  with  glory, 
and  Vietnam.  I  believe,  has  been  a  mistake. 
At  such  time  and  by  whatever  means  this 
war  Is  ended,  we  are  all  likely  to  emerge  some- 
what sobered.  There  will  be  little  for  any  of 
us  to  be  proud  of — except  for  the  soldiers 
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who  fought  so  hard  in  so  unpromising  a 
cause.  I  stress  this  point  to  you  as  soldiers 
not  only  because  I  believe  It  to  be  true  but, 
frankly,  because  I  have  had  the  fear  that, 
out  of  an  exaggerated  feeling  of  their  own 
responsibility  for  the  stalemate  In  Vietnam, 
some  of  our  military  leaders  have  been  pro- 
fessing an  unwarranted  optimism  about  the 
war,  thereby  encouraging  Its  continuation. 

I.     THE   DILEMMA   OF  ENDS   AND   MEANS 

Having  emphasized  as  clearly  as  I  know 
how  that  I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of 
military  men,  or  their  performance  In  Viet- 
nam, I  turn  now  to  the  Influence  In  our  af- 
fairs that  I  do  criticize :  not  the  military  but 
militarism,  and  Its  effects  upon  American 
life.  I  do  not  propose  to  belabor  you  with  a 
discourse  on  the  mllltary-lndustrlal-labor- 
unlverslty  complex.  I  expect  you  have  heard 
something  about  It  already — more  perhaps 
than  you  have  cared  to  hear.  Nor  do  I  pro- 
pose to  recite  the  list  of  our  foreign  Instal- 
lations and  the  names  of  the  countries  to 
which  we  have  committed  ourselves  militarily 
by  one  means  or  another.  I  propose  Instead 
to  suggest  some  of  the  ways  In  which  our  far- 
flung  military  commitments  are  bringing 
about  profound  changes  In  the  character  of 
our  society  and  government — changes  which 
are  slowly  undermining  democratic  procedure 
and  values,  and  which,  taken  together,  have 
set  us  on  the  path  toward  authoritarian  gov- 
ernment. 

My  theme  Is  the  relationship  of  ends  to 
means,  the  connection  between  the  objective 
of  our  foreign  relations  and  the  nature  of 
the  policies  we  pursue.  The  ultimate  test  of 
any  foreign  policy  Is  not  its  short-term  tac- 
tical success  but  its  effectiveness  In  defend- 
ing the  basic  values  of  the  society.  When  a 
policy  becomes  incompatible  with,  or  sub- 
versive of,  those  values.  It  Is  a  bad  policy, 
regardles  of  Its  technical  or  tactical  effective- 
ness. I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  the 
central,  commanding  goal  of  American  for- 
eign policy  Is  the  preservation  of  constitu- 
tional government  in  a  free  society.  My  ap- 
prehension Is  that  we  are  subverting  that 
goal  by  the  very  means  chosen  to  defend  It. 
Confronted  In  the  last  generation  with  a 
series  of  challenges  from  dynamic  totaU- 
tarlan  powers,  we  have  felt  ourselves  com- 
pelled, gradually  and  inadvertently,  to  Imi- 
tate some  of  the  methods  of  our  adversaries, 
seeking  to  fight  fire  with  fire.  I  do  not  share 
the  view  that  American  fears  of  Soviet  and 
Chinese  aggressiveness  have  been  uniformly 
paranoiac,  although  I  think  there  have  been 
a  fair  mmaber  of  instances  of  that.  My  point 
Is  that  the  very  objective  we  pursue — the 
preservation  of  a  free  society — proscribes 
certain  kinds  of  policies  to  us  even  though 
they  might  be  the  most  tactically  expedient. 
We  cannot,  without  doing  to  ourselves  the 
very  Injury  that  we  seek  to  secure  ourselves 
against  from  foreign  adversaries,  pursue  pol- 
icies which  rely  primarily  on  the  threat  or 
use  of  force,  because  policies  of  force  are  In- 
evitably disruptive  of  democratic  values. 
Alexis  de  Tocquevllle.  that  wisest  of  observ- 
ers of  American  democracy,  put  It  this  way: 
"War  does  not  always  give  democratic 
societies  over  to  military  government,  but  it 
must  Invariably  and  Immeasurably  Increase 
the  powers  of  civil  government;  It  must  al- 
most automatically  concentrate  the  direction 
of  all  men  and  the  control  of  all  things  In 
the  hands  of  the  government.  If  that  does 
not  lead  to  despotism  by  sudden  violence,  It 
leads  men  gently  In  that  direction  by  their 
habits. 

"All  those  who  seek  to  desUoy  the  freedom 
of  the  democratic  nations  must  know  that 
war  is  the  surest  and  shortest  means  to  ac- 
complish this.  That  is  the  very  first  axiom  of 
their  science."  ^ 


^Alexia  de  Tocquevllle,  Democracy  in 
America  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bow,  Pub- 
Ushere,  1966),  Vol.  11,  ch.  23,  p.  626. 


For  more  than  a  decade  out  of  the  last 
three  we  have  been  engstged  In  large-scale 
warfare,  and  for  the  rest  of  that  period  we 
have  been  engaged  In  the  cold  war  and  In 
ever  more  costly  preparations  for  war.  In  the 
wake  of  our  disappointment  with  the  United 
Nations  In  the  forties,  we  have  taken  It  upon 
ourselves  to  preserve  order  and  stability  In 
much  of  the  world,  purporting  to  do  on  our 
own  the  things  that  Wilson  and  Roosevelt 
hoped  to  accomplish  through  world  organiza- 
tion but  never  dreamed  of  America  doing  on 
Its  own.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  these  vast  commitments 
were  taken  on  out  of  delusion  or  the  con- 
scious lust  for  power.  The  threat,  though 
exaggerated  and  distorted  In  some  Instances, 
has  been  real  enough  In  others,  but  in  either 
case  the  effect  has  been  the  same  for  our 
Internal  life.  War,  and  the  chronic  threat  of 
war.  have  been  carrying  us,  "gently"  by  otir 
"habits,"  toward  despotism. 

The  dilemma  Involved  in  all  this  for  a  sol- 
dier must  be  a  particularly  agonizing  one.  It 
must  sound  as  though  he  is  being  asked  to 
fight  with  one  band  behind  his  back,  accept- 
ing limits  upon  his  own  stock  In  trade  of 
which  his  adversary  is  free.  And  that  Is 
exactly  what  you.  as  soldiers,  are  being  asked 
to  do.  You  are  asked  to  conceive  of  security 
In  a  dimension  broader  than  that  of  your  own 
trade.  You  are  asked  to  conceive  of  security 
In  terms  of  ends  as  well  as  means,  in  terms  of ' 
the  procedures  and  values  of  a  free  society 
as  well  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  thwart- 
ing an  adversary. 

There  are  times,  to  be  sure,  when  a  threat 
may  seem  so  great  and  Imminent  as  to  war- 
rant the  circumvention  of  democratic  pro- 
cedure. There  are  times  when  war  Is  thrust 
upon  you.  But  there  are  times  when  a  threat 
turns  out  in  retrospect  to  have  been  less 
ominous  than  It  seemed;  there  are  times 
when  we  have  some  choice  In  the  matter  of 
war  and  peace.  Psychologists  tell  us  that  our 
perceptions  are  only  partly  reflections  of  the 
real  world;  the  other  part  Is  determined  by 
our  own  expectations.  I  think  that  we  have 
perceived  more  menace  In  the  world  around 
us  than  Is  actually  there.  I  believe  that  we 
have  had  more  choice  than  we  have  known. 
Korea  was  perhaps  lorced  upon  us;  Vietnam 
was  not.  Pearl  Harbor  left  us  with  no  choice; 
the  Incident  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  left  us 
with  ample  choice.  The  Cuban  missile  crisis 
may  have  warranted  unusual  procedures; 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic patently  did  not. 

Becatise  of  the  kind  of  country  we  are,  we 
cannot,  except  In  the  most  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, allow  foreign  policy  to  take 
priority  over  domestic  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements. Given  a  choice  between  the  use 
of  force  and  less  certain  but  peaceful  meth- 
ods. It  Is  in  our  Interests  to  take  a  chance  on 
the  latter.  Given  a  choice  between  efficient 
emergency  procedures  and  cumbersome  dem- 
ocratic ones.  It  is  in  our  interests  to  gamble 
on  the  latter — In  full  consciousness  of  the 
possibility  that  our  democratic  procedures 
may  cost  us  embarrassment  or  worse  In  our 
foreign  jwllcy. 

It  Is  quite  beside  the  point  to  contend,  as 
some  of  the  advocates  of  the  anU-balllstlc 
missile  contend,  that  It  Is  safer  to  "err  on 
the  side  of  security,"  because  security  Is  In- 
volved on  both  sides  of  the  argument.  One 
has  to  do  with  the  security  of  means,  the 
other  with  the  security  of  ends. 

For  three  decades  we  have  been  erring 
on  the  side  of  the  security  of  means.  The 
consequences  of  that  error  are  only  now 
coming  clearly  Into  view.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  what  some  of  these  consequences 
have  been — economic,  political  and  moral — 
and  how  they  have  undermined  our  secvirlty 
In  Its  broader  dimension. 

n.    THE    PBICE    OF   EMPIRE 

Every  nation  has  a  double  Identity:  It  is 
both  a  potoer  engaged  In  foreign  relations 
and   a  society  serving  the  interests  of  Its 


citizens.  As  a  power  the  nation  draws  upon 
but  does  not  replenish  its  people's  economic, 
political  and  moral  resources.  The  replenish- 
ment of  wealth — In  this  broader  than  eco- 
nomic sense — Is  a  function  of  domestic  life, 
of  the  nation  as  a  society.  In  the  last  three 
decades  the  United  States  has  been  heavily 
preoccupied  with  Its  role  as  the  world's 
greatest  power,  to  the  neglect  of  its  societal 
responsibilities,  and  at  Incalculable  cost  to 
our  national  security.  The  economic  cost  Is 
reflected  In  the  disparity  of  almost  ten  to  one 
between  federal  military  expenditures  since 
World  War  II  and  regular  national  budg- 
etary expendlttires  for  education,  wel- 
fare, health  and  housing.  Then  In  'the  hands 
of  the  national  executive,  in  a  long-term 
trend  toward  authoritarian  government.  The 
moral  cost  Is  reflected  In  the  unhapplness  of 
the  American  people,  most  particularly  in  the 
angry  alienation  of  our  youth. 

Speaking  first  of  the  economics  of  our 
global  role:  I  have  been  told  many  times 
that.  In  terms  of  our  gross  national  product, 
we  can  well  afford  to  do  the  things  thai 
need  to  be  done  at  home  without  reducing 
our  activities  abroad.  The  answer  to  thai 
assertion  is  that  we  are  not  in  fact  rebuild- 
ing our  cities;  we  are  not  overcoming  pvoverty 
and  building  schools  and  houses  on  anything 
approaching  a  scale  commensvirate  with  the 
need;  nor  are  we  effectively  combating  crime, 
pollution,  and  urban  and  suburban  ugliness. 
Even  if  the  economic  resources  were  there, 
the  psychological  resources  are  not.  The  war 
in  Vietnam  has  drained  off  not  only  money 
but  political  energy  and  leadership,  and  pub- 
lic receptlveness  to  reform.  The  war  has  to- 
tally altered  the  atmosphere  of  a  few  years 
ago.  when  hopes  and  confldence  were  high 
and  the  American  people  seemed  ■willing  to 
embark  upon  an  era  of  social  reform.  An 
excellent  start  was  made  with  the  landmark 
legislation  of  1964  and  1965,  but  Vietnam  cut 
that  short,  dividing  the  country  and  the 
Congress,  and  Inciting  dissent  and  disorder. 
These  In  turn  have  given  rise  to  a  middle 
class  reaction  based  on  the  fear  of  'violence 
and  anarchy.  The  result  is  an  atmosphere 
uncongenial  to  reform,  urgently  needed 
though  It  is.  Until  the  war  In  Vietnam  is 
ended,  there  can  be  ik>  prosi>ect  of  the  na- 
tion's more  sober  and  generous  Instincts 
reasserting  themselves,  no  prospect  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  nation's  strength  at  its  vital 
domestic  source. 

Having  promised  not  to  lecture  you  on  the 
mllitary-industrlal-labor-academlc  complex, 
I  conflne  myself  to  this  one  observation: 
With  military  expenditures  providing  the 
livelihood  of  some  10  percent  of  our  work 
force;  with  22  thousand  major  corporate  de- 
fense contractors  and  another  100  thousand 
subcontractors;  with  defense  plants  or  in- 
stallations located  In  363  of  the  435  Con- 
gressional districts;  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  spending  (7.5  billion  on  research  and 
development  this  year,  making  it  the  largest 
consumer  of  research  output  in  the  nation — 
millions  of  Americans  whose  only  Interest  is 
m  mi^wng  a  decent  living  have  acquired  a 
vested  interest  In  an  economy  geared  to  'war. 
These  benefits,  once  obtained,  are  not  easily 
parted  with.  Every  new  weapons  system  or 
military  installation  soon  acquires  a  constit- 
uency— a  process  which  Is  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  perspicacity  with  which  Pentagon  offi- 
cials award  lucrative  contracts  and  establish 
new  plants  and  Installations  in  the  districts 
of  influential  Members  of  Congress.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that.  If  the  anti- 
balllstlc  missile  is  deployed.  It  will  soon  ac- 
qiiire  its  own  powerful  constituency,  and 
then  we  will  be  saddled  with  it— for  reasons 
wholly  Independent  of  Its  ostensible  mlUtary 
utlUty. 

According  to  current  Intelligence  calcula- 
tions, made  In  terms  of  equivalent  real  pur- 
chasing power,  the  Russians  are  spending 
only  three-fourths  as  much  as  we  are  on 
defense.  Nonetheless,  -we  are  told,  they 
threaten  to  pull  ahead  of  us  in  strategic 
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weapons  and  we  must  be  prepared 
that  threat.  I  do  not  understand 
should  be  getting  so  much  more 
money  than  we  are.  Perhaps  the 
In    Inferior    American    efBclency — 
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ets  of  the  other  departments. 
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"A   contender   for   rank 
himself  in  a  position  whereby  this 
he  could   humiliate  a  wealthy 
destroy  one  of  the  precious  coppe^ 
of  b&nk  note  representing  vast 
act  was  equivalent  to  wiping  out 
owed  to  him.  It  was  an  Incredible 
jjay.  but  the  man  who  made  such 
gesture  no  doubt  rose  meteorlc&lly 
Quite  as  inevitably  as  If  It  were 
our  Imperial  role  in  the  world  ha< 
a  trend  toward  authoritarian 

Vested  by  the  Constitution 
the  Congress,  the  power  to 
now   passed    under   the   virtually 
control  of  the  executive   The 
which   Jefferson   thought   had 
leased   to  the   legislature,   has 
under  the  virtually  exclusive 
executive.   The   President's   powefs 
mander-ln-chlef,    which 
as  "nothing  more  than   the 
mand    and    direction    of   the 
naval  forces,"  are  now  1 
ferrlng   upon    the   President    ful 
tlonal  power  to  commit  the 
conflict  without  the  consent  of 
the  one  hand  It  Is  asserted  that 
tlon  of  an   all-out   nuclear  war 
possibly  await  Concessional 
on  the  other  hand  It  Is  contended 
Ited  wars  are  Inappropriate  for 
action.  There  being,  to  the  best  oi 
edge,  no  other  kinds  of  war  besldi « 
and   "unlimited,"  It   would   seen 
Congressional  war  power  has  bee:  i 
nullified. 
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of  routine  or  triviality,  the  treaty  has  now- 
been  reduced  to  only  one  of  a  number  of 
methods  of  entering  binding  foreign  engage- 
ments. In  current  usage  the  term  "commit- 
ment" is  used  to  refer  to  engagements  de- 
riving sometimes  from  treaties  but  more 
often  from  executive  agreements  and  even 
simple,  sometimes  casual  declaration. 

Thailand  provides  an  Interesting  Illustra- 
tion. Under  the  SEATO  Treaty  the  United 
States  has  only  two  specific  obligations  to 
Thailand:  to  act  "in  accordance  with  Its 
constitutional  processes"  in  the  event  that 
Thailand  is  overtly  attacked,  and  to  "con- 
sult immediately"  with  the  other  SEIATO  al- 
lies should  Thailand  be  threatened  by  sub- 
version. But  the  presence  of  50  thousand 
American  troops  in  Thailand,  assigned  there 
by  the  executive  acting  entirely  on  Its  own 
authority,  creates  a  de  facto  commitment 
going  far  beyond  the  SEATO  Treaty.  In  ad- 
dition, on  Rlarch  6.  1962,  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Thai  Foreign  Min- 
ister Thanat  Khoman  issued  a  joint  declara- 
tion In  which  Secretary  Rusk  expressed  "the 
firm  intention  of  the  United  States  to  aid 
Thailand,  Its  ally  and  historic  friend.  In  re- 
sisting Communist  aggression  and  subver- 
sion." This,  obviously,  goes  far  beyond  the 
SEATO  Treaty. 

An  even  more  striking  Illustration  of  the 
upgrading  of  a  limited  agreement  into  a  de 
facto  military  obligation  is  provided  by  the 
series  of  agreements  negotiated  over  the 
last  sixteen  years  for  the  maintenance  of 
bases  In  Spain.  Initiated  under  an  executive 
agreement  In  1953.  the  bases  agreement  was 
significantly  upgraded  by  a  Joint  declara- 
tion issued  by  Secretary  Rusk  and  Spanish 
Foreign  Minister  Castiella  In  1963  asserting 
that  a  "threat  to  either  country"  would  be 
the  occasion  for  each  to  "take  such  action 
as  It  may  consider  appropriate  within  the 
framework  of  Its  constitutional  processes." 
In  strict  constitutional  law.  this  agreement, 
whose  phrasing  closely  resembles  that  of  our 
multilateral  security  treaties,  would  be  bind- 
ing on  no  one  except  for  Mr  Rusk  himself: 
In  fact  It  Is  what  might  be  called  the  "func- 
tional equivalent"  of  a  treaty  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  Acknowledging  even  more  explicitly 
the  extent  of  our  de  facto  commitment  to 
Spain.  General  Wheeler,  acting  under  In- 
structions from  Secretary  Rusk,  provided 
Spanish  military  authorities  in  1968  with  a 
secret  memorandum  asserting  that  the  pres- 
ence of  American  armed  forces  In  Spain 
constituted  a  more  significant  security  guar- 
antee than  would  a  written  agreement. 

Quite  aside  from  questions  of  the  merit 
or  desirability  of  these  commitments,  the 
means  by  which  they  were  Incurred  must  be 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  anyone  who  Is 
concerned  with  the  Integrity  of  our  consti- 
tutional processes.  For  at  least  thirty  years 
power  over  our  foreign  relations  has  been 
flowing  Into  the  hands  of  the  executive.  So 
far  has  this  process  advanced  that.  In  the  re- 
cently expressed  view  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  "It  Is  no  longer  accurate 
to  characterize  our  government.  In  matters  of 
foreign  relations,  as  one  of  separated  powers 
checked  and  balanced  against  each  other."' 
To  a  limited  extent  this  constitutional  im- 
balance has  come  about  as  the  result  of 
executive  usurpation;  to  a  greater  extent  It 
has  been  caused  by  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  and  defend  its 
prerogatives  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations: 
but  most  of  all  It  has  been  the  result  of 
chronic  warfare  and  crisis,  of  that  all  but 
Inevitable  concentration  of  powers  In  time  of 
emergency  of  which  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle 
took  notice  over  a  century  ago. 
Under  circumstances  of  continuing  threat 
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to  the  national  security,  It  Is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  the  military  Itself  should  have 
become  an  active,  and  largely  unregulated 
participant  in  the  policy  making  prcxiess. 
Bringing  to  bear  a  degree  of  discipline,  unani- 
mity and  strength  of  conviction  seldom 
fo\md  among  civilian  officials,  the  able  and 
energetic  men  who  fill  the  top  ranks  of  the 
armed  services  have  acquired  an  Influence 
disproportionate  to  their  numbers  on  the 
nation's  security  policy.  The  Department  of 
Defense  Itself  has  become  a  vigorous  partisan 
in  our  politics,  exerting  great  influence  on  the 
President,  on  the  military  committees  of 
Congress,  on  the  "think  tanks"  and  universi- 
ties to  which  It  parcels  out  lucrative  research 
contracts,  and  on  public  opinion.  I  was.  quite 
frankly,  disturbed  to  learn  some  weeks  ago 
that  the  Department  of  the  Army  actually 
planned  a  national  publicity  campaign,  in- 
volving exhibits  and  planted  magazine 
articles  to  be  solicited  from  civilian  scientists, 
in  order  to  "sell"  the  ABM  to  the  American 
public  and  to  counteract  the  criticisms  of 
Congressmen  and  the  scientific  community. 
Again,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  danger 
I  perceive  here  Is  not  military  men  but 
militarism.  Applying  the  same  principle  to 
the  executive  as  a  whole,  the  danger  of 
executive  dominance  over  our  foreign  rela- 
tions has  nothing  to  do  with  the  wisdom 
or  lack  of  It  In  Individual  officials.  A  threat 
to  democracy  arises  from  any  great  concen- 
tration of  unregulated  power.  I  would  no 
more  want  unregulated  power  to  be  wielded 
by  the  Congress  than  by  the  executive  or  the 
military — not  even  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  The  principle  is  an  old 
and  familiar  one.  and  is  Just  as  valid  today  as 
It  was  when  Jefferson  expressed  it  In  the 
simple  maxim :  "Whatever  power  In  any  gov- 
ernment Is  Independent,  Is  absolute  also." 

In  recent  months  the  Senate  has  shown  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  need  for  restoring  a 
degree  of  constitutional  balance  In  the  mak- 
ing of  our  forelg;n  policy.  To  a  great  extent 
this  new  attitude  has  been  reflected  In  the 
debate  on  the  antl-balllstlc  missile  and  a 
general  dlspxDsltlon  to  bring  the  military 
budget  under  the  same  scmtlny  that  has 
always  been  applied  to  the  budgets  of  the 
civilian  agencies.  In  addition,  the  Senate  Is 
about  to  debate  a  "national  commitments" 
resolution,  the  essential  purpose  of  which  Is 
to  remind  the  Congress  of  Its  constitutional 
responsibilities  both  for  the  making  of 
treaties  and  the  Initiation  of  war. 

These.  I  believe,  are  hopeful  and  necessS^r 
steps,  but  In  the  long  run  It  Is  unlikely  that 
constitutional  government  can  be  preserved 
solely  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of  legislative 
authority.  No  matter  what  safeguards  of  at- 
titude and  procedtire  we  employ,  a  forelg^n 
policy  of  chronic  warfare  and  Intervention 
has  Its  ovra  Irreversible  dynamic,  and  that 
Is  toward  authoritarian  government.  A  de- 
mocracy simply  cannot  allow  foreign  policy 
to  become  an  end  In  Itself,  or  anything  more 
than  an  Instrument  toward  the  central, 
dominating  goal  of  securing  democraitlc  val- 
ues within  our  own  society,  I  would  Indeed 
lay  It  down  as  a  fairly  confident  prediction 
that,  if  American  democracy  Is  destroyed 
within  the  next  generation.  It  will  not  be 
destroyed  by  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese  but 
by  ourselves,  by  the  very  means  we  use  to 
defend  It.  That  Is  why  it  seems  to  me  so 
urgent  for  us  to  change  the  emphasis  of  otir 
policy,  from  the  security  of  means  to  the 
sectirtty  of  ends. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  alx>ut 
the  moral  price  of  our  Imperial  role  In  the 
world.  The  success  of  a  foreign  policy,  aa  we 
have  been  discovering,  depends  not  only  on 
the  availability  of  military  and  economic  re- 
sources but.  at  least  as  much,  upon  the  sup- 
port given  it  by  our  people.  As  we  have  also 
been  discovering,  that  support  cannot  be 
gained  solely  by  eloquent  entreaty,  much 
less  by  the  devices  of  public  relations.  In 
the  long  nin  it  can  only  be  secured  by  devls- 
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Ing  policies  which  are  broa<lly  consistent 
with  the  national  character  and  traditional 
^■aluea  of  the  society,  and  these — products  of 
the  total  national  experience — are  beyond 
the  reach  of  even  the  most  effective  modem 
techniques  of  political  manipulation. 

History  did  not  prepare  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  kind  of  role  we  are  now  playing 
in  the  world.  Prom  the  time  of  the  framing 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  two  world  wars 
oxir  experience  and  values — if  not  our  uni- 
form, practice — conditioned  us  not  for  the 
tuiilateral  exercise  of  power  but  for  the  plac- 
ing of  limits  upon  It.  Perhaps  it  was  a  vanity 
but  we  supposed  that  we  could  be  an  exam- 
ple for  the  world — an  example  of  rationality 
and  restraint  We  supposed,  as  Woodrow  Wil- 
son put  it.  that  a  rational  world  order  could 
be  created  embodying  "not  a  balance  of 
power  but  a  community  of  power;  not  or- 
ganized rivalries,  but  an  organized  common 
peace." 

Our  practice  has  not  lived  up  to  that 
Ideal  but,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Republic,  the  ideal  has  retained  Its  hold 
upon  us.  and  every  time  we  have  acted  In- 
consistently with  it — not  Just  In  Vietnam 
but  every  time — a  hue  and  cry  of  opposition 
has  arisen.  When  the  United  States  Invaded 
Mexico,  two  former  Presidents  and  one  fu- 
ture President  *  denounced  the  war  as  vio- 
lating American  principles.  The  senior  of 
them,  John  Quincy  Adams,  is  said  even  to 
have  expressed  the  hope  that  General  Tay- 
lor's officers  would  resign  and  his  men  de- 
sert.'*  When  the  United  States  fought  a  war 
with  Spain  and  then  suppressed  the  patri- 
otic resistance  to  American  rule  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  ranks  of  opposition  were  swelled 
with  two  former  Presidents,  Harrison  and 
Cleveland,  with  Senators  and  Congressmen 
including  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  with  such  distinguished  in- 
dividuals as  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Samuel 
Gompers. 

The  dilemma  of  contemporary  American 
foreign  policy  Is  that,  while  becoming  the 
most  powerful  nation  ever  to  have  existed  on 
the  earth,  the  American  people  have  also 
carried  forward  their  historical  mistrust  of 
power  and  their  commitment  to  the  Imposi- 
tion of  restraints  upon  It."  That  dilemma 
came  to  literal  and  symbolic  fulfillment  In 
the  year  1946  when  two  powerful  new  forces 
came  into  the  world.  One  was  the  bomb  at 
Hiroshima,  representing  a  quantum  leap  to 
a  new  dimension  of  undisciplined  power.  The 
other  was  the  United  Nations  Charter,  rep- 
resenting the  most  significant  effort  ever 
made  toward  the  restrsdnt  and  control  of  na- 
tional power.  Both  were  American  Inven- 
tions, one  the  product  of  our  laboratories, 
the  other  the  product  of  our  national  ex- 
perience. Incongruous  though  they  are,  these 
are  America's  legacies  to  the  modem  world: 
the  one  manifested  m  Vietnam  and  the  nu- 
clear arms  race,  the  other  In  the  hope  that 
these  may  yet  be  brought  under  control. 

The  incongruity  between  our  old  values 
and  our  new  unilateral  power  has  greatly 
troubled  the  American  people.  It  has  much 
to  do,  I  suspect,  with  the  current  student 
rebellion.  Like  a  htunan  body  reacting 
against  a  transplanted  organ,  our  body  poli- 
tic Is  reacting  against  the  alien  values  which. 
In  the  name  of  security,  have  been  grafted 
upon  It.  We  cannot — and  dare  not — divest 
ourselves  of  power,  but  we  have  a  choice  as 


<  John  Quincy  Adams,  Martin  van  Buren 
and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

'  Charles  A.  Barker,  "Another  American 
Dilemma,"  Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  Spring 
1969.  pp.  239-240. 

•The  theme  here  developed,  the  dilemma 
posed  by  American  power  as  against  the  com- 
mitment to  an  equality  of  rights  In  a  com- 
munity of  world  power.  Is  adapted  from  an 
article  by  Professor  Charles  A.  Barker  of  the 
Department  of  History  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  ibid.,  pp.  230-262. 


to  how  we  will  use  It.  We  can  try  to  ride  out 
the  current  convulsion  in  our  society  and 
adapt  ourselves  to  a  new  role  as  the  world's 
nuclear  vigilante.  Or  we  can  try  to  adapt 
our  power  to  our  traditional  values,  never 
allowing  it  to  become  more  than  a  means 
toward  domestic,  societal  ends,  while  seeking 
every  opportunity  to  discipline  It  within  an 
international  community. 

We  cannot  resolve  this  dilemma  by  choos- 
ing to  "err  on  the  side  of  sectirlty,"  because 
security  is  the  argument  for  both  sides.  The 
real  question  Is:  which  represents  the  more 
promising  approach  to  security  in  its  broader 
dimension? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  coiontry  this  essay,  not  only 
becaiise  it  happens  to  mention  me,  but 
because,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out, 
it  also  mentions  other  Members  of  this 
body  whom  the  captain  condemns  as 
being  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country. 

It  would  not  be  so  serious  if  it  were 
just  Captain  Hanks.  But  the  character 
and  the  makeup  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Insti- 
tute, which  selected  Captain  Hanks'  work 
as  the  prize  essay  for  1970,  in  effect, 
means  that  the  leading  members  of  that 
organization,  its  board  of  control,  have 
adopted  the  views  of  Captain  Hanks  as 
their  own.  I  say  this  in  the  sense  that 
they  feel  that  it  is  representative  in  view- 
point and  deserves  their  siccolade  and 
a  prize,  I  believe,  of  $1,500. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  does  he  not  share 
that  opinion  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
admiral  who  has  recently  been  confirmed 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
also  happens  to  be  president  of  the  board 
of  control  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute, 
Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer;  that  the  vice 
president  is  Rear  Adm.  James  Calvert: 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  is  Cmdr. 
R.  T.  E.  Bowler,  Jr.,  and  the  directors — 
all,  of  course,  high-ranking  members  of 
the  Navy— Include  Vice  Adm.  William  T. 
Mack,  Rear  Adm.  Henry  L.  Miller,  Rear 
Adm.  O.  D.  Water,  Jr.,  Rear  Adm.  Shel- 
don H.  Kinney,  Brig.  Gen.  Herman  Pog- 
gemer  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  Capt. 
Albert  A.  Heckman  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard?  It  does  seem  to  me  that  their 
awarding  a  prize  for  this  kind  of  state- 
ment is  a  most  ominous  development.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  does  not 
think  it  is  true  that  the  fact  that  the  way 
this  prize  was  awarded  and  considered 
makes  it  far  more  significant  than  if  it 
were  just  the  statement  of  a  single  cap- 
tain in  the  Navy? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas.  The 
Naval  Institute  did  award  its  prize  to 
this  particular  essay,  thus  impUcating 
the  institute.  The  Senator  mentioned 
those  who  serve  on  the  board  as  being 
very  high-ranking  naval  officers,  includ- 
ing the  present  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  article,  therefore, 
has  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  its 
sponsorship. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  that  this  kind  of  attitude  on 
the  iJart  of  the  militan*  makes  even  more 
significant  than  many  Senators  realize 
the  current  discussion  going  on  in  the 
Senate  involving  the  powers  of  the  Com- 


mander in  Chief?  Of  course,  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  to  the  Military  Sales 
Act  is  specifically  directed  at  Cambodia. 
But  in  a  general  sense,  it  is  an  effort  to 
reestablish  the  role  of  Congress  in  our 
national  life,  and  to  give  some  balance 
between  the  three  branches,  specifically 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
in  this  case. 

Here  is  an  example  of  an  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  miUtary,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  President — at  least 
under  his  direction  nominally.  I  am  not 
sure,  in  the  case  of  the  crisis  which  de- 
veloped day  before  yesterday  in  Ecuador, 
whether  a  President  was  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  miUtary  or  the  military  was 
under  the  direction  of  a  President.  You 
can  take  your  choice.  The  fact  was  that 
the  military  took  over,  as  they  have  re- 
cently in  six  coimtries  in  Latin  America. 
I  am  not  suggesting  they  are  about  to 
take  over  in  the  United  States.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  the  essence  of  the  argument 
and  the  reasoning  for  the  effort  to  re- 
establish the  role  of  Congress  in  con- 
trolling the  war  power  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  It  is  highlighted  and  made 
more  important  by  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  some  high-ranking  military  lead- 
ers that  Congress  is  a  threat  and  a  dan- 
ger, and  that  Members  of  this  body,  be- 
cause they  do  not  approve  of  the  cur- 
rent military  policy  of  this  co'mtry,  are 
dangerous  to  the  country. 

I  think  this  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  this  matter  of  the  balance  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative  is 
far  more  important  than  just  the  per- 
sonalities involved. 
Mr.  CHURCH,  I  agree. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
not  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  fully  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  The  very  fact 
that  the  essay  is  entitled  "Against  All 
Enemies,"  that  the  author  urges  offi- 
cers to  invoke  their  oath,  not  only  against 
enemies  without,  but,  by  implication, 
against  enemies  within,  amd  that  the 
Naval  Institute  chooses  to  award  its 
first  prize  to  such  an  essay,  raises  very 
ominous  questions  about  which  Senators 
should  concern  themselves,  whatever 
their  partisan  views,  if  they  believe  in 
the  institutions  of  the  Republic  and  the 
supremacy  of  civilian  rule  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  if  they  are  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  our  con- 
stitutional system;  especially  when  you 
couple  this  award  with  the  thrust  of 
the  essay.  Captain  Hanks  has  discovered 
that  there  are  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  private  citizens  who  deplore  some  of 
our  military  policies — he  mentions  Am- 
bassador Galbraith  and  a  few  others — 
but  I  assume  all  of  those  mentioned  by 
the  Vice  President  2  days  ago  would 
probably  fall  into  this  same  category, 
because  there  was  a  suggesticNi  in  his  re- 
marks that  they  are  all  in  some  way  sub- 
versive and  not  loyal  American  citizens. 
Hanks  says  his  oath  of  office  requires 
him  to  do  what  he  can  to  eliminate  from 
public  life,  at  least,  aU  of  the  people  who 
do  not  share  his  views  about  the  proper 
military  policy  for  this  country. 
We  should  couple  this  attitude  witti 
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other  developments  such  as,  'or  exam- 
ple, the  fact  that  our  policy  is  so  closely 
oriented  to  the  support  of  tte  colonels 
in  Greece.  A  number  of  Poreigr  Relations 
Committee  members — including  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho — tried  to  llioit  aid  to 
the  military  junta  that  destroyed  the 
civilian  government  in  Gre<ce  a  few 
years  ago,  but  we  were  defet  ted — by  a 
close  vote.  This  illustrates  th ;  principle 
that  is  involved:  The  tremencous  power 
of  the  military  in  our  country  and  In  the 
Government  to  Influence  our  diplomacy 
largely  to  determine  which  governments 
we  recognize,  what  we  do,  an<  1  what  aid 
we  give  to  a  country  like  Greeci  (. 

The  civilian  authorities  In  G  reece,  that 
is,  the  former  civilian  autho  ities,  who 
were  interested  in  a  civilian  controlled 
government,  believe  and  sta  e  publicly 
that  our  policy  assists  and  he  ps  keep  in 
power  the  colonels.  So  all  of  t  lis  put  to- 
gether is,  I  think,  a  matter  foi  deep  con- 
cern for  the  people  in  this  cc  untry  who 
are  interested  in  preserving  ihe  consti- 
tutional system  which  we  enji  )y. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
aware  of  public  affairs  in  this  country 
would  contend  that  the  influ*  nee  of  the 
military  in  this  country  is  not  very  great. 
This  is  the  result,  in  i>art,  ol  the  com- 
plexity of  our  military  commii  ments  and 
involvements  abroad,  as  well  as  the  large 
size  of  our  Military  Establishment.  In 
part,  it  is  also  due  to  the  hijh  reputa- 
tion of  our  mihtary  men,  a  -eputation. 
I  may  add,  that  is  weU  desenied  becaiise 
historically,  military  officers,  who  have 
commanded  our  armies  and  our  fleets, 
have  been  scrupulous  to  recognize  the 
Institutions  of  the  Republi<  plus  the 
supremacy  of  civilian  contrd  over  the 
activities  "of  the  military  Thiit  is  why  I 
am  so  alarmed  and  disturbed  that  an 
article  such  as  this  should  -eceive  the 
endorsement  of  the  Naval  Institute  via  a 
board  that  includes  men  of  extremely 
high  rank  in  the  Navy  of  ;he  United 
States,  including  the  present  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Since  thfe  article  is  suscep  ible  to  the 
interpretation  we  have  giver  it,  an  ex- 
planation from  the  Chainran  of  the 
Jomt  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  in  orler. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  tie  Senator 
know  of  any  precedent  in  wh  ich  a  high- 
ranking  naval  officer  or  any  i  »ther  high- 
ranking  military  officer  has  so  clearly 
attacked  Members  of  the  Stnate,  con- 
demning them  in  an  indirect  way — it  Is 
not  very  indirect,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
association  of  the  names  to(  ether  with 
his  statement — does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  precedent  such  as  this  in  history? 
Has  the  Senator  ever  run  u])  against  a 
case  such  as  this,  perhaps  )utside  the 
Civil  War  period? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Not  in  my  memory. 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Not     n    modem 
times. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Certainly  rone  that  Is 
cormected  to  or  has  the  sponsorship  of 
anything  like  the  Naval  Institute. 

Furthermore,  I  am  unable  to  recall  a 
period  when  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  to  Indict 
by  name  so  many  prominent  figures  In 
Government,  in  academic  life.  In  the 
business  community,  in  the  press,  and 
elsewhere.  Perhaps  we  have  reached  a 
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point  where  unprecedented  things  are 
going  to  become  commonplace.  If  that 
is  so,  we  are  in  for  serious  trouble  in  the 
United  States.  Our  traditional,  demo- 
cratic institutions  are  in  much  more 
serious  jeopardy  than  most  would  prefer 
to  believe.  Indeed,  this  may  be  an  un- 
precedented time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  put  in  the 
Record  a  few  facts  about  the  institute 
which  I  do  not  beUeve  have  been  put  in. 
The  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  located  at 
Annapolis,  is  a  private  professional  as- 
sociation established  in  1873  to  provide 
naval  officers  with  an  unoflBcial  forxun  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas  about  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  Navy.  It 
has  since  broadened  its  scope  to  publish 
for  all  those  interestd  in  seapower.  The 
institute's  current  membership  numbers 
about  60,000,  of  whom  around  20,000  are 
"regular  members";  that  is.  Regular  offi- 
cers of  the  U.S.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard.  Other  members  are  Reserve 
officers,  enlisted  men,  and  so  forth.  The 
president  of  the  board  of  control  is  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Adm.  Thomas 
H.  Moorer.  The  vice  president  and  four 
of  the  six  directors  of  the  institute  are 
admirals.  The  institute — really  the  publi- 
cation. Proceedings — in  effect,  is  the 
house  organ  of  the  top  echelon  in  the 
Navy.  The  publisher  is  Comdr.  R.  T.  E. 
Bowler,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  retired. 

The  institute  is  listed  as  a  private,  non- 
profit institution  for  tax  purposes,  and 
can  accept  tax-deductible  contributions 
under  section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that — 
with  annual  dues  of  $8 — there  is  more 
than  ample  money  at  the  institute's  com- 
mand. 

That  amounts  to  dues  of  $480,000. 
That  is  quite  a  lot  to  start  with.  And  they 
ctm  award  very  large  prizes  for  this  kind 
of  activity.  Why  this  would  be  consid- 
ered a  private,  nonprofit  institution, 
when  it  awards  prizes  for  articles  of  this 
kind,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  If 
it  was  a  private  orgsuiization  and  was 
not  headed  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, I  think  it  would  be  disallowed  any 
tax  exemption,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
propagEinda,  or  lobbying,  agency  of  a 
political  nature. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Lobbying  organizations 
are  definitely  not  supposed  to  be  tax 
exempt. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  what 
one  would  call  this.  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  most  outrageous  violations  I  have 
seen  of  what  I  thought  was  the  proper 
ethics  of  a  military  officer.  As  I  have  said, 
not  only  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  but 
also  a  number  of  other  Senators  are  men- 
tioned in  the  article,  aside  from  private 
citizens. 

Their  patriotism  is  being  challenged, 
questioned,  by  a  naval  officer,  and  in  an 
article  which  is  then  awarded  first  prize 
by  a  tax-exempt  agency  headed  by  the 
man  who  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  United  States,  the 
largest  and  moet  widespread  Military 
Establishment  in  the  world  today. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  deserves  very 

serious  consideration  by  the  Members  of 

this  body,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 

Idaho  for  bringing  it  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  some  pages  from  the  Naval  In- 
stitute's publication,  "Pi-oceedings." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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solemn  oath— to  defend  the  Constitution 
against  all  enemies,  lorelgn  and  domestic — 
should  impel  hUn  to  speak  out  against  those 
who  endanger  the  country  from  within. 

■•Arms  for  the  Love  of  Allah"— The  Soviet 
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"The  Navy  and  the  Merchant  Marine: 
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"Combat  Readiness  Training'— Inflation 
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that  a  doUar  spent  today  In  Improving  the 
Navy's  CRT  program  wlU  produce  value 
benefits  worth  almost  six  dollars. 

"Deep  Freeze  Diary,  1968" — Commander 
McNeely  commanded  the  195  men  who  com- 
prised the  wlnterlng-ov«r  detachment  at 
McMurdo  SUtlon,  Antarctica,  in   1968. 
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THE  NAVAL  INSTITUTE  DEFINED 

The  Naval  Institute,  a  private  professional 
as.soclatlon.  was  established  In  1873  to  pro- 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  comments.  I  have 
raised  the  question  because  the  Senate, 
as  a  key  institution  within  our  constitu- 
tional system,  must  be  ssifeguarded 
against  interpretations  that  can  be 
placed  upon  an  article  of  this  character. 
Farther  explanation  is  now  in  order  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Members  of  the  military,  tis  well  as 
civilians,  are  entitled  to  their  opinion. 
But  groups  of  citizens  are  entitled  to  ex- 
press their  opinion;  both  are  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  electoral  process;  both 
are  entitled  to  vote  for  or  against  politi- 
cal figures. 

Moreover,  the  Pentagon  has  a  very 
generous  budget  with  which  to  present 
the  collective  .military  view  on  Impor- 
tant issues  to  the  American  people.  It 
has  a  very  large  number  of  publicists, 
not  only  throughout  the  country,  but 
more  than  300  right  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  military  does  not  lack  its  rightful 
place  in  our  scheme  of  things;  it  does  not 
lack  influence.  Indeed,  any  impartial  ob- 
server would  have  to  regard  its  influ- 
ence in  our  society  as  immense. 

However,  the  propriety  of  an  article 
of  this  kind,  which  raises  the  implica- 
tion that  men  who  disagree  with  the 
military  viewpoint  are  of  questionable 
patriotism  and  that  the  officer's  oath 
should  be  directed  not  only  against  ex- 
ternal enemies,  but  also  again  by  Impli- 
cation, against  the  enemies  within,  this 
is  dangerous  stuff  for  all  who  have  eyes 
to  see  it,  and  do  not  prefer  to  be  blinded. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  especially  dan- 
gerous against  the  background  of  three 
assassinations  In  recent  years  of  promi- 
nent public  figures  in  this  country.  I 
would  think  no  one  would  want  to  en- 
courage that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  And  in  a  world 
where  a  precipitous  trend  in  govern- 


ment has  been  toward  military  takeover, 
where  each  military  takeover  is  always 
Justified  in  language  exactly  like  the 
kind  employed  in  this  essay,  it  is  dan- 
gerous stuff.  We  caimot  afford  to  over- 
look its  full  implications. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  yielding. 

I  listened  carefully  to  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I  noted 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  mentioned — 
and  here  I  am  parapAirasing  what  he 
said — the  fact  that  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  lias  been  rather  out- 
spoken and  has  named  individuals  with 
whom  he  disagreed.  There  is  no  question 
about  that;  he  has  done  so.  And  he  struck 
a  very  responsive  chord  with  a  great 
many  people  in  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  agree  with  what 
he  has  been  saying,  the  point  he  has  been 
making. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  Is  this:  Is  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
suggesting  that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  should  not  have  the  oq- 
portunity  to  speak  as  strongly  and  loudly 
and  frequently  as  he  may  on  issues  that 
may  be  controversial  in  the  country 
that  he  feels  very  strongly  about? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Of  course  not,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows.  What  I  said  was 
that  the  series  of  perscmal  attacks  the 
Vice  President  made,  which  are  cer- 
tainly within  his  right  to  make,  are,  in 
my  memory,  at  least  unprecedented.  I 
did  not  say  that  he  did  not  have  any 
right,  nor  did  I  suggest,  as  the  holder  of 
a  political  office,  that  the  same  stric- 
tures applied  to  the  Vice  Presidency  as 
apply  to  officers  in  the  military  service. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  certainly  glad  to 
have  that  clarified,  because  I  would 
think  that  we  had.  indeed,  reached  dan- 
gerous times  if  Members  of  this  body 
thought  the  Vice  President  should  not 
speak  out  strongly  on  things  which  affect 
him  deeply. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  heard  my 
remarks,  but  he  can  read  them  again  In 
the  Record.  He  will  find  that  no  con- 
struction of  those  remarks  could  possibly 
lead  to  that  Interpretation  or  thJat  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  May  I  pose  another 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  Dur- 
ing the  colloquy,  he  talked  about  other 
countries  having  experienced  military 
jimtas,  not  only  as  governments  but  also 
as  gix>ups  which  have  taken  over  gov- 
ernment. Does  he  suggest  that  the  arti- 
cle written  by  Captain  Hanks  indicates 
that  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United 
States  is  about  to  effect  a  military  coup 
or  takeover  in  this  country? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No.  I  think  the  Senator 
was  here  and  heard  what  I  said.  If  he 
did  not,  let  me  restate  my  arguments. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  high  reputa- 
tion the  professional  military  enjoy  in 
this  country  is  the  fact  that  our  highest 
ranking  officers,  over  the  years,  have 
scrupulously  observed  and  recognized 
the  supremacy  of  civilian  rule. 
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The  reason  I  am  disturbed  dver  the 
Hanks  article  is  that  it  departs  ;  -adically 
from  what  have  been  the  traditional, 
professional  standards  of  the  ml  litary. 

As  one  whose  family  has  long  been  in- 
volved in  the  military,  whose  brother 
served  in  the  Marine  Corps  as  an  officer 
all  his  life,  whose  cousins  are  his  h-rank- 
ing  naval  officers,  and  whose  family  for 
several  generations  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  and  dedicated  to  millU  xy  serv- 
ice. I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  nilitary. 
I  am  sure  my  opinion  is  as  higt  as  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  w  ould  not 
wtmt  the  great  tradition  of  American 
military  service,  in  any  way,  to  be 
brought  into  question  by  an  artic  le  of  this 
kind.  Neither  do  I  want  the  U.£  .  Senate 
to  be  brought  into  question  by  such  an 
article.  That  is  why  it  has  so  <  Isturbed 
me. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  certairly  reas- 
sured by  the  Senator's  statement  of  the 
traditional  role  of  the  militarir  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stat*«.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  him  on  thai;  case.  I 
wish  I  had  the  benefit  of  having  read  the 
article.  I  have  not.  It  puts  me  ut  a  loss, 
perhaps,  to  step  into  this  colic  ?uy  fur- 
ther; yet.  I  must  say.  in  listening  to  it 
as  carefully  as  I  could,  and  I  di  1,  that  it 
seemed  to  me  the  direction  of  it  and  the 
import  of  it  was  that  a  navalj  captain 
had  expressed  himself  strongly  about 
matters  he  felt  deeply  about  and  the 
purpose  of  this  colloquy  was  to.  perhaps, 
stifle  such  expressions  and  mak ;  sure  he 
did  not  do  it  again,  and  make  iiure  that 
naval  personnel  who  express  tliemselves 
as  strongly  again,  do  not  do  it  a  jain.  Am 
I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No.  The  Senator  Is 
wrong.  I  would,  again,  suggest  that  he 
read  the  article.  It  will  be  print  sd  in  the 
Record  and  be  available  tomom  iw  morn- 
ing. He  can  draw  his  own  co:iclusions 
from  it.  I  believe  this  article  laises  se- 
rious questions.  I  attempted  to  point  to 
what  those  questions  were.  In  the  light 
of  the  fact  it  has  been  given  a  prize  by 
the  Naval  Institute,  and  that  o  le  of  the 
presiding  members  of  that  board  is 
presently  our  Chief  of  Staff,  ii  further 
explanation  is  definitely  in  ordei . 

I  would  expect  that  he  would  be  forth- 
coming in  giving  it.  I  repeat  to  t  he  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  that  the  article  is 
available  for  each  of  us  to  read.  It  will 
be  in  the  Record  tomorrow  morning 
where  the  Senator  may  read  it  Each  of 
us  can  draw  our  own  interpretat  ons  from 
It.  But  from  the  language  and  t|ie  thrust 
of  the  argument,  it  gives  me  and  other 
distinguished  Members  of  th;  Senate 
basis  for  serious  concern.  If  the  article 
reflects  the  viewpoint  of  the  Havsd  In- 
stitute, the  Navy,  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  an  unprecedented  event  has  oc- 
curred within  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  speaks  ominously  o'  the  fu- 
ture freedom  of  our  Nation  wilhin. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Well,  may  I  say  that  I 
certainly  shall  read  it.  I  apologi  se  for  not 
having  the  benefit  of  having  read  it.  I 
could  engage  better  in  this  colloquy,  but 
let  me  point  to  something  else  i  irhich  has 
been  disturbing  in  past  years. 

I  can  remember,  when  I  serred  in  the 
other  body,  at  the  time  of  th0  previous 
administration,   and   more   particularly 


when  Robert  McNamara  was  Secretary  of 
Defense,  that  up  until  that  time,  or  up 
until  the  time,  perhaps,  that  he  invoked 
what  apparently  was  the  rule  that  those 
of  us  in  Congress  who  had  previously  met 
rather  freely  with  personnel  from  the 
Military  Establishment,  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force,  to  And 
out  about  defense  matters  we  were  inter- 
ested in  and  to  exchange  ideas — and  we 
all  know  this— that  that  ability  was  cut 
off  because,  apparently,  orders  were  is- 
sued by  the  civilian  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  the  military  peo- 
ple would  not  talk  with  Members  of 
Congress. 

Thus,  literally,  they  were  afraid  to 
talk  to  us,  and  we  were  not  able  to  get 
the  benefit,  perhaps,  of  defense  problems 
which  were  on  our  mind  and  that  we 
wanted  to  know  something  about. 

I  merely  point  that  out  and  say  that  I 
hope  we  never  reach  the  time  we  do  not 
permit  the  miUtary  to  express  feelings 
which  they  obviously,  strongly,  deeply, 
and  sincerely  believe. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  briefiy? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  read  one  or 
two  parapraphs  from  the  article  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

It  reads: 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  be  protected 
against  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  place 
her  in  peril— whether  through  apathy,  igno- 
rance, or  malice — we  In  the  military  cannot 
stand  Idly,  silently  by  and  watch  It  done.  Our 
oath  of  office  will  not  permit  It. 

Then  he  goes  on: 

Thus,  If  we  In  the  armed  services  are  to  do 
our  part  In  frustrating  the  alms  of  those  who 
would  turn  the  American  eagle  Into  a  lamb, 
we  must  continue  to  single  out  and  eliminate 
those  among  us  who.  by  their  avarice  and  in- 
discretion, despoil  our  Integrity  and  destroy 
otir  credibility. 

Otir  mission  Is  clear:  to  ensure  our  coun- 
try Is  not  militarily  weakened  to  the  point 
that  external  enemies  can.  through  the  use 
of  force,  overthrow  the  U.S.  Government  and 
lt«  Constitution. 

All  of  that,  read  sepaiately,  and  talk- 
ing about  only  military  matters,  would 
be  innocent  enough;  but  this  is  coupled 
with  a  condemnation  of  a  numl)er  of 
people  who  have  already  been  men- 
tioned— several  Senators — Senator  Case 
on  the  Senator's  side  of  the  aisle — they 
are  not  all  Democrats — Senator  Mon- 
dale,  myself.  Senator  Symington,  Sena- 
tor Mansfield,  Senator  Goodell — several 
of  them. 

Normally,  military  men  of  course  are 
free  to  talk  about  military  affairs,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  insinuates  clearly 
that  a  number  of  public  officials,  such  as 
several  Senators,  our  majority  leader, 
also  former  ambassadors,  are  so  sub- 
versive that  the  military  oath  of  office 
requires  them  to  be  eliminated. 

I  have  never  heard  a  military  man  talk 
this  way  before,  privately  or  publicly, 
certainly  not  in  an  article  in  the  public 
domain,  and  receiving  a  prize  from  a 
board  of  governors  consisting  of  the 
highest  officers  in  our  Navj-. 

I  have  never,  really,  at  any  time,  sug- 
gested, directly  or  indirectly,  that  our 
troubles  are  due  to  the  military.  I  have 
always  stated  and  pointed  out  on  every 


occasion  that  the  major  decisions  which 
brought  us  into  the  state  we  now  are  in 
have  not  been  military  but  political  deci- 
sions and  most  of  them  have  been  made 
by  Democratic  Presidents. 

I  have  never  tried,  and  do  not  now 
believe,  that  the  military  should  be 
blamed  for  our  troubles  in  Vietnam.  Evi- 
dently, this  man  is  not  aware  of  that 
because,  as  he  criticizes  the  policies,  he 
identifies — I  mean,  because.  I  suppose, 
the  Commander  in  Chief  happened  to  be 
a  Democratic  President  who  made  the 
decisions. 

This  brings  about  a  confusion,  I  think, 
in  their  minds  that  Is  not  warranted. 
The  Senators  he  mentioned — and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  I  can  speak  for  them — 
are  not  trying  to  condemn  the  military. 
They  all  have  great  respect  for  the  mili- 
tary. We  are  not  trying  to  weaken  the 
military. 

We  are  dealing  with  policies  that  are 
essentially  civilian  policies  concerning 
the  role  of  this  country  in  Asia,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  or  anywhere  else. 

I  have  never  before  heard  a  high- 
ranking  military  officer  attacking  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  as  if  they  were  sub- 
versive when  they  are  discussing  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  policy,  diplomatic 
policy,  and  international  policy,  which 
are  really  not  military  affairs. 

No  one  is  criticizing  any  of  our  mili- 
tary as  such,  in  that  they  are  not  in  any 
way  carrying  out  orders  or  not  serving 
the  coimtry. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  2  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Eagleton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
reply  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  first 
of  all  I  point  out  that  I  certainly  agree 
with  him  that  no  Senator  suspects  any 
other  Senator  of  having  subversive  tend- 
encies simply  because  he  has  strong 
feelings  concerning  our  foreign  policy  in 
Vietnam  or,  for  that  matter,  strong  feel- 
ings on  what  our  military  weapons  sys- 
tem should  be.  or  what  part  in  foreign 
policy  our  military  people  should  play. 

There  is  very  deep  difference  of 
opinion  on  Vietnam. 

I  simply  say  that  I  think  that  perhaps 
we  might  learn  some  lesson  from  the  ar- 
ticle. Perhaps  the  language  was  too 
strong.  I  have  not  read  it.  but  I  will  cer- 
tainly read  it  in  tomorrow's  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  deep 
feelings  among  the  military.  These  peo- 
ple are  sincere  and  dedicated  people  and 
very  able.  Some  of  the  actions  we  have 
taken  in  the  Senate  and  some  of  the 
statements  some  of  us  have  made  per- 
haps on  Vietnam  trouble  them  greatly. 
They  indeed  feel,  perhaps,  that  it  has  not 
aided  the  war  effort  and  perhaps  has 
hurt  it. 

I  am  not  making  a  case  for  them.  I 
simply  say  that  they  feel  that  way. 

I  think  that  last  year  when  we  had 
the  very  extended  debate  on  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill — the  ABM  por- 
tion tis  well  as  the  other  portions — a  lot 
of  military  people  felt  that  was  a  con- 
certed  effort,  perhaps,   to  weaken   the 
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Military  Establishment.  I  am  not  saying 
they  are  right. 

I  am  glad  that  we  had  the  debate  last 
year.  I  simply  say  that  they  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  matter. 

I  think  that  it  may  add  something  if 
their  voices  are  heard,  too,  because  we 
do  want  dissent,  responsible  dissent,  so 
that  we  do  have  the  opinions  of  every- 
one. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaoleton).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  with 
a  3-minute  limitation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  have  5  minutes 
in  which  to  discuss  what  I  think  Is  a  very 
important,  nonpolitical  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  INCREASES  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 
FUEL  OIL 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
President  Nixon  urged  labor  and  man- 
agement to  apply  voluntary  restraints  to 
help  control  infiation. 

On  the  day  after  the  President's  mes- 
sage urging  volimtary  infiation  controls, 
he  issued  a  proclamation  increasing 
home  heating  oil  Imports  by  40,000 
barrels  a  day. 

This  was  hailed  by  many  as  a  conces- 
sion to  the  Northeast. 

The  fact  is,  however,  this  small  con- 
cession will  not  begin  to  offset  the  fuel 
oil  price  increases  of  this  year  to  date  nor 
prevent  further  increases. 

The  Northeast  needs  sm  increase  in 
imports  of  at  least  150.000  barrels  a  day 
if  our  home  heating  oil  consumers  are 
not  to  be  charged  on  the  basis  of  short 
supply. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  an- 
noimced  an  increase  of  100,000  barrels 
per  day  in  permissible  crude  oil  imports. 

This  increase  of  100.000  barrels  per  day 
of  crude  oil  actually  represents  a  decrease 
from  the  amount  imported  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year  when  imports  from 
Canada  exceeded  500,000  barrels  per  day 
or  far  more  than  the  permissible  limit  of 
332,000  barrels. 

While  imports  of  200,000  barrels  or 
more  per  day  in  excess  of  quotas  were 
permitted  up  to  March  1  we  are  told  that 
imports  in  excess  of  quotas  will  no  longer 
be  permitted. 

For  years  New  England  has  been  the 
captive  market  of  the  oil  Industry  with 
consumers  paying  well  above  national 
average  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  consimiers  of  the 
Northeast  are  entitled  to  protection  from 
the  discriminatory  practices  of  the  oil 
industry. 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  filling  station 
operators  whose  earnings  are  usually 
controlled  by  the  same  people  who  fix 
consumer  prices. 

I  am  referring  primarily  to  those  who 
buy  No.  2  fuel  oil  for  home  heating. 

I  now  turn  to  the  additional  problem 


of  price  hiking  for  residual  No.  6  fuel  oil 
that  is  used  by  our  industries  and 
institutions. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  President 
proclaimed  a  small  increase  in  home 
heating  oil  imports,  a  company  in  south- 
em  Vermont  wrote  me  advising  that 
there  had  been  four  price  increases  In 
residual  fuel  oil  since  January  1  and  their 
supplier  had  stated  there  will  have  to  be 
additional  price  increases  this  year. 

The  supplier  blamed  this  situation  on 
the  critical  fuel  shortage  caused  by  the 
combination  of  restrictive  oil  import 
quotas  and  the  fact  that  Industries  in 
some  States  have  been  required  to  switch 
to  a  fuel  with  a  lower  sulfur  content 
which,  of  course,  reduces  coal  usage  and 
increases  the  demand  for  oil. 

At  the  same  time,  a  textile  mill  in 
northern  Vermont  complained  of  an  in- 
crease in  prices  which  will  raise  its  fuel 
costs  some  $20,000  a  year— and  the  end 
is  not  in  sight. 

Two  days  after  the  President  had  an- 
nounced an  increase  in  permissible  im- 
ports of  oil,  a  Vermont  hospital  reported 
that  in  addition  to  a  lO-cents-per-barrel 
increase  in  No.  6  oil  effective  as  of  April 
16 — an  additional  increase  of  39  cents  per 
barrel  would  be  effective  as  of  June  8. 

This  increased  cost  of  $5,000  per  year 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  patients  using 
the  hospital. 

Earlier  information  from  a  Vermont 
municipal  electric  light  company  shows 
the  way  the  coal  industry,  now  largely 
controlled  by  the  oil  industry,  and  the 
railroads  are  getting  a  profitable  piece  of 
the  inflationary  fuel  pricing  that  is 
charged  to  New  England  users. 

This  mimicipal  utility  stockpiles  coal 
during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
months  in  order  to  meet  the  winter  fuel 
needs. 

In  the  past  this  coal  has  been  pur- 
chased In  lOO-car  shipments,  but  this  is 
no  longer  possible. 

All  the  railroads  will  deliver  now  is  30 
to  40  cars  at  a  time. 

The  balance  is  bought  wherever  it  can 
be  found  in  single  car  lots. 

The  railroads  blame  the  coal  Industry, 
and  the  coal  Industry  blames  the  rail- 
roads while  both  profit  from  this  break- 
down in  service. 

In  terms  of  cost,  the  municipal  utility 
I  have  cited  Is  now  paying  $7.50  a  ton 
at  the  mines  for  coal  that  cost  $5.50  a 
ton  last  Jsmuary. 

Added  to  these  infiationary  costs  I  have 
mentioned  is  the  decision  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  increase  the  price 
of  enriched  uranium,  the  fuel  which  Gov- 
ernment-owned plants  produce  for 
atomic  powerplants. 

This  increase  is  imwarranted  and  un- 
necessary and  if  permitted  to  stand  will 
only  benefit  those  electric  utilities  that 
use  fossil  fuels  by  making  atomic  elec- 
tric energy  more  costly. 

I  regret  that  our  Government  has  not 
taken  more  available  and  more  effective 
steps  to  control  Infiation  and  provide 
equity  in  pricing  fuels,  and  trust  that 
this  oversight  will  be  corrected  without 
further  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  Is  there  further  morning 
business? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  if  I  have 
any  additional  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  tlae  statement  he 
has  made  on  the  floor  this  morning. 

I  know  this  has  been  a  problem  which 
all  of  us  in  New  England — the  part  of 
the  country  that  represents  only  7  per- 
cent of  the  population  but  consumes  26 
percent  of  the  heating  oil  in  this  Na- 
tion— realize  has  been  a  great  hardship 
to  the  people  who  live  in  New  England. 

This  recommendation  that  has  now 
been  achieved  or  at  least  partially  un- 
dertaken by  the  President  to  release 
some  40,000  barrels  a  day  is  only  a  small 
step. 

Those  of  us  who  are  from  New  Eng- 
land had  hoped  we  could  get  as  much 
as  150,000  barrels  a  day  released,  which 
according  to  the  best  information  we 
had  would  have  meant  a  reduction  in 
cost  of  2  cents  per  gallon  to  the  consimi- 
er,  the  homeowner,  and  those  who  use 
the  heating  oil. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  reason- 
ableness and  the  thoughtfulness  of  his 
statement.  It  is  not  Just  the  articulate 
expression  of  a  New  England  Senator, 
but  I  think  all  of  the  comments  made  by 
my  colleague  from  Vermont  are  com- 
pletely justified  In  the  President's  own 
task  force  report  on  the  entire  oU  im- 
portation problem,  a  program  which  was 
recommended  to  the  President,  and  up- 
on which  the  President  has  deferred  ac- 
tion. 

We  have  worked  on  this  issue  together 
for  many  years  and  I  applaud  the  Sen- 
ator's articulation  of  what  Is  a  problem 
of  considerable  magnitude  to  the  con- 
sumers of  home  heating  oil  In  New  Eng- 
Ismd.  We  realize  we  are  about  to  enjoy 
a  warm  summer  but  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  winds  of  autumn  come 
through  that  oldest  part  of  our  Nation. 
I  think  the  Senator's  expression  of  these 
facts  today  is  a  continuation  of  the 
long  effort  he  has  been  working  on  for 
many  administrations,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican,  for  action  which  is 
long  overdue. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  com- 
ments and  his  statement. 

The  Senator  has  been  interested  not 
only  In  this  issue  but  in  the  entire  power 
issue  where  he  has  taken  a  courageous 
stand  and  has  brought  to  all  of  us  judg- 
ment and  thoiightfulness  which  was  nec- 
essary in  meeting  these  dlfQcult  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  neighbor,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

I  made  the  statement  simply  because 
I  do  not  want  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land to  think  something  wonderful  has 
been  done  for  them,  when  such  is  not 
the  case.  As  far  as  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  are  concerned, 
getting  an  increase  in  the 
crude  oil  imports,  they  will 
c^aie  of  approximately,  si 
100,000  barrels  a  day  becaus< 
been  told  already  there  will 
ports  over  and  above  the  quot4s 
as  in  January  and  February 
not  know  how  far  back  bey 
there   were   imports  of  200, 
a  dav  over  and  above  the 
we  have  lost   100,000  barrels 
stead  of  gaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  the 
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any  impact  in  the  prices  for 
for  home  consumers?  We  are 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  although 
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barrel  increase  is  hardly  a 
bucket.  Our  people  in  New- 
paying  increased  prices  for 
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troleum  product  of  one  kind 
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AMERICAN    POWS    STUJ.    SUFFER 

President 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr. 
these  dlsctissions  of  the  pas 
of  American  policy   In 
one  fact  has  been  brought 
focus  which  we  must  not 
come  blurred  by  the  passage 
That  is  the  grim  situation  i^ 
1,400   American  prisoners 
themselves  in  North  VietnaiiL 
matter  to  the  attention  of  S<  nators  once 
again   to   remind   them   thM   the   men 
and  their  families  are  suff«ring  untold 
agonies  and  to  call  upon  thism  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  aid  in  th^ir  qui**  re- 
turn to  their  homes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog 
nized  for  5  additional  minutes  beyond 
the  normal  limit  of  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presii  lent,  reserv 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  wis  ti  to  propose 
a  parliamentarj'  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFCCER  (Mr. 
EAGLrroN).  The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Preslient.  accord- 
ing to  the  previous  order,  ]  understand 
that  at  11:30  we  will  move  p>  controlled 
time.  1  

The  PRESIDING  OFFflCER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pnsident.  I  ask 
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unanimous  ^wnsent  that  I  may  speak 
imtU  11:30.  ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  A^/2  minutes, 
until  11:30. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  controls  one  pert  of  the  time.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  any  additional 
time  he  needs  he  will  get. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized.   

THE    McGOVERN-HATFIELD 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  under  the 
by-line  of  PhiUip  D.  Carter  published  a 
news  item  about  proposed  strategy  in  the 
Senate  of  some  Senators  with  respect  to 
amendments  relating  to  our  policy  in 
Southetist  Asia. 

The  two  concluding  paragraphs  of 
that  article  read  as  follows: 

Sen.  Gordon  L.  Allott  (R-Colo.)  said  ad- 
ministration backers  might  try  to  force  the 
hand  of  Senate  doves  by  calling  up  the  Mc- 
Govern-Hatfleld  "amendment  to  end  the 
war"  for  an  early  vote.  This  proposal  would 
cut  ofT  funds  for  any  Indochina  Involve- 
ment after  Dec.  31,  1970. 

It  is  "common  talk  down  on  the  floor. 
Allott  said  at  a  news  conference,  that  some 
senator  might  offer  the  same  amendment 
early  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  It  before  Its 
backers  can  strengthen  their  forces.  This 
vote  has  been  slated  for  July  or  August. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  first  of 
all  that  I  hope  that  is  not  a  true  report 
of  the  intentions  of  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  amendment,  which  seeks  to 
bring  an  end  to  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  would  regard  that  pro- 
cedure as  contemptuous  of  the  normal 
Senate  courtesy  that  is  extended  to  the 
author  of  an  amendment  in  the  Senate. 

For  a  number  of  weeks  we  have  ad- 
vised the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  individual  Senators,  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  that  the  so-called  McGovem- 
Hatfield  amendment  would  be  called  up 
for  a  vote  on  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill.  I  repeat  that  it  seems 
contemptuous  of  the  consideration 
usually  given  Members  of  the  Senate  for 
another  Senator  to  move  to  bring  a  mat- 
ter to  a  vote  on  a  different  bUl  at  an 
earlier  time,  and  it  also  seems  a  case  of 
crude  and  cynical  partisanship  for  us 
to  be  plajring  fast  and  loose  with  a  life- 
and-death  issue  of  this  kind  which  in- 
volves the  safety  and  well-being  of  our 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  serve  notice 
on  any  Senators  considering  that  kind 
of  crass  procedure  that  It  is  my  intention 
to  move  to  table  any  such  effort  if  it 
comes  prior  to  the  time  we  have  notified 
the  Senate  we  are  ready  for  the  vote.  I 
hope  that  Senators  who  support  our 
measure  will  vote  for  the  motion  to  table 
and  that  other  Senators  who  respect  the 
normal  courtesy  In  this  body  will  join  in 
such  a  motion  to  table.  Whether  that 
move  is  made,  I  want  to  make  clear  there 
will  be  a  vote  to  end  the  war  when  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bUl 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Any  ef- 
fort to  defeat  our  amendment  prior  to 


that  time  as  an  exercise  in  partisan  pol- 
itics to  embarrass  the  authors.  wUl  not 
preclude  another  vote  which  we  are  al- 
ready committed  to  publicly.  So  let  me 
put  my  colleagues  on  record  here  this 
morning  that  such  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war  will  be  held  when 
the  military  procurement  bill  comes  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  sorry.  I  just  came 
on  tiie  floor  and  did  not  hear  the  full 
statement  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  The  Church-Cooper 
amendment  which  is  attached  to  the 
military  sales  bill  speaks  in  terms  of  no 
fimds  authorized  or  appropriated  under 
this  or  any  other  act  shall  be  used  for 
such  and  such  a  purpose.  So  the  Church- 
Cooper  language 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  may  state 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  the  hour 
of  11:30  a.m.  having  arrived 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  will  ob- 
ject— I  would  hope  that  additional  time 
could  be  made  available  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I.  as  acting  majority 
leader,  will  be  glad  to  consent  to  that 
request  for  time  once  we  are  under  con- 
trolled time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Very  well. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  11:30  a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill,  HJl.  15628,  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  . 
The  time  up  to  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  Is 
controlled  and  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
and   the  Senator  from  Arkansas    (Mr. 

Fm-BRICHT)  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
designee  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Continuing  the  discussion — which  does 
relate  to  the  pending  business  because  I 
want  to  make  the  point  that  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  to  the  Military  Sales 
Act  is  phrased  in  terms  of  "no  funds  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  under  this  or 
any  other  act  shall  be  used"  for  partic- 
ular purposes. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  type 
of  amendment  the  Senator  from  South 
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Dakota  has  been  advocating  would  cer- 
tainly be  appropriate  as  a  new  section 
in  the  Military  Sales  bill.  I  suppose  the 
only  question  is.  when  should  the  Sen- 
ate vote  on  that  kind  of  amendment?  We 
have  been  debating  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  policies  with  regard  thereto  for 
some  5  weeks  or  more.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  indicated  earlier 
in  his  remarks  why  he  does  not  want  to 
vote  on  the  McGovem-Hatfield  amend- 
ment at  this  time;  if  he  did  I  did  not 
hear  him. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Let  me  read  again 
what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  said. 
He  said : 

It  Is  common  talk  down  on  the  floor  that 
some  Senator  might  offer  the  same  amend- 
ment (the  McQovern-Hatfleld  amendment) 
early  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  It  before  Its 
backers  can  strengfthen  their  forces. 

That  speaks  for  itself.  Here  is  a  cjTilcal 
movement  anounced  beforehand  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that,  with  the 
Senate  having  concerned  itself  now  for 
the  last  6  weeks  with  a  very  limited  step 
relating  to  Cambodia,  he  proposes  to 
bring  up  the  so-called  McGovern-Hat- 
field  amendment  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating it  before  the  Senate  has  an  op- 
portunity to  turn  its  attention  to  that 
amendment. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Senator  may 
bring  that  matter  up  for  a  vote  when- 
ever he  wishes  to,  but  there  will  be  an- 
other effort  to  vote  on  it  under  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill.  If  this  cynical 
power  play  to  defeat  the  amendment  by 
premature  action  succeeds,  I  want  to 
put  the  Senate  on  notice  that  there  will 
be  another  chance  to  vote  on  it  when  the 
military  procurement  bill  comes  up.  We 
have  made  that  pledge  both  publicly  and 
privately  for  6  weeks,  and  we  intend  to 
keep  it.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  has  a  right 
to  do  that.  I  take  exception  to  the  term 
"cynical."  because  I  think  it  would  be  in 
the  Interest  of  the  Senate  to  get  on  with 
Its  business.  After  5  weeks  or  more  of 
debate  on  the  war  and  policies  with  re- 
gard to  Southeast  Asia,  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  a  vote  on  the  pending  issues  re- 
lating to  the  war.  I  believe  we  should 
dispose  of  the  issues  that  remain  and 
get  on  to  other  business. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota does  not  agree  with  that  view,  and 
he  is  entitled  to  his  opinion.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered or  not.  Personally,  I  hope  it  will 
be,  so  that  we  can  vote.  Then  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  bring  the  amendment 
up  again  at  a  later  date,  of  course,  he 
can  do  that. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  under- 
stands who  has  delayed  the  Senate  for 
the  last  5  or  6  weeks.  Certainly  It  Is 
not  the  proponents  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  5-  or  6 -week  delay.  Of 
course,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  or  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  ,  but  I  am 
confident  they  have  been  ready  to  vote 
for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  SMiator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  the  floor.  The 
time  has  expired,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

I  believe — and  I  think  other  Senators 
will  agree — that  the  debate  we  have  had 
on  the  war  in  Souihea.st  Asia  and  poli- 
cies related  thereto  has  been  very  help- 
ful and  useful  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  country.  I  do  not  believe 
It  has  been  time  wasted.  I  am  sure  one 
of  the  reasons  that  so  much  time  has 
been  devoted  to  this  debate  is  that  the 
announcement  was  made  a  number  of 
^eeks  ago  that  when  we  finished  the 
vote  on  the  Cooper -Church  amendment 
we  would  then  take  up  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  and  after  that  we  would 
take  up  the  Hatfield-McGovem  proposal. 
So  this  has  been  on  the  schedule 
anyway. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Having  discussed  this 
general  subject  so  much,  it  would  be  ex- 
pediting the  business  of  the  Senate  to  go 
ahead  and  vote  now  on  the  Hatfield- 
McGovem  amendment.  I  am  surprised 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  does  not 
want  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  statement  in 
terms  of  the  schedule? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  KEJJNEDY.  In  terms  of  the  sched- 
ule, with  which  I  am  somewhat  familiar, 
I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
at  least  in  terms  of  the  intention  of 
the  leadership,  has  expressed  our  imder- 
standing  of  what  was  the  order  of  pro- 
cedure on  some  of  the  matters  involving 
policies  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  only  raise 
the  point  in  resporjse  to  the  observation 
of  my  good  friend  from  Michigan  with 
respect  to  when  and  at  what  time  the 
McGovem-Hatfleld  resolution  was  to  be 
considered.  Obviously,  those  judgments 
and  expressions  by  the  majority  leader 
are  on  the  basis  of  the  best  information 
and  judgment  available  at  that  period  of 
time,  and  all  of  us  know  it  is  still  an 
open  question,  but  I  would  not  wsmt  the 
Record  to  reflect  that  it  was  understood 
by  the  leadership  at  any  time  that  this 
was  a  contemplated  move.  Certainly  it 
is  within  the  right  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  or  any  other  Senator  to  do  It, 
but  I  wished  to  clarify  my  understand- 
ing of  the  schedule. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  received  an  avalanche 
of  mail — and  I  am  sure  other  Senators 
did  also — following  the  telecast  in  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  par- 
ticipated. But  since  then  the  volimie  of 
mail  has  gone  down.  Now,  we  are  receiv- 
ing little  or  no  mail  on  It.  Frankly,  I 
think  the  Senator  had  better  hurry  up 
and  have  a  vote.  The  support  Is  waning. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  timetable  the 
Senator  just  referred  to  has  been  upset 
by  the  move  to  bring  up  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  before  the  vote  on  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment.  The  inten- 
tion, as  the  Senator  described  here,  was 
to  dispose  of  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment and  then  to  move  to  a  debate  on 


the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and  then 
on  the  McGovem-Hatfleld  amendment. 
But  with  reference  to  the  Senator's  com- 
ment on  support  falling  for  that  amend- 
ment, he  knows  that  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion for  the  last  5  or  6  weeks  has  been  on 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment.  That 
has  been  the  matter  under  consideration 
and  in  the  public  eye.  I  assume  that  is 
why  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  said 
he  wants  a  vote  real  quickly  now  on  the 
other  amendment  before  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  fully  consider  it  and  before  the 
attention  of  the  public  is  focused  on  that 
matter. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  in  the  col- 
loquy that  has  just  taken  place.  I  think 
the  important  part  of  this  whole  matter 
is  the  point  he  made  about  this  being  a 
broad-ranging  debate  for  the  last  5 
weeks. 

For  the  last  5  weeks,  it  is  true  that  it 
has  centered  on  an  amendment  called  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment,  but  I  think 
we  have  gnawed  the  bone  of  Southeast 
Asia  backward  and  forward  and  up  and 
down,  and  got  every  morsel  of  meat  off  it. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
the  views  of  any  individual  Senator  about 
Southeast  Asia,  what  ought  to  be  done 
about  it,  when  the  war  ought  to  be  ended, 
or  whether  Vietnamlzation  is  working  or 
is  not  working,  and  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
that  if  we  spent  another  year  on  this 
matter,  discussing  it,  we  would  not  worry 
out  any  more  legislative  action  and 
movement  than  we  have  right  now. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  are  going  to 
vote  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  and 
I,  for  one,  wish  we  could  vote  on  the  end- 
ing of  the  war  amendment  right  after  it, 
and  then  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  which  has  been  long  delayed,  and 
which  we  ought  to  get  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  no  Senator  wants  to  play  politics 
with  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  or  make 
it  appear  that  anyone  is  playing  politics, 
but  it  could  be  interpreted  that  way. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  the  so-called 
Hatfield-McGovem  amendment  is  under 
review,  or  at  least  serious  revisions  are 
being  considered  at  this  time,  and  that 
might  be  a  factor  in  whether  or  not  It 
should  be  offered  at  this  point.  I  mean 
if  there  are  revisions  being  made  which 
are  different  from,  those  whereby  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were 
raised,  perhaps  we  should  wait  for  the 
revision. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  podnt? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  revisions  which  are  being  seriousbr 
considered  by  the  sponsors  of  the  sunend- 
ment.  I  have  heard  reports  that  sc»ne 
other  Senators  who  have  not  yet  joined 
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as  cosponsors  have  suggestions 
to  make,  and  those  ought  to 
sidered  at  the  proper  time,  wher 
turn  our  attention  to  that 
But  the  cosponsors  of  the 
have  no  thought,  at  the  present 
offering  any  substantial  changep 
amendment. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  wish 
ator  from  Michigan  had  not  left 
ately  after  stressing  the 
not  even  looking  like  poUtics 
played  with  this  issue.  I  think 
look  like  politics  is  being  plai 
the  issue  when  a  Sermtor  stand ; 
tells  a  press  conference  that 
Ing  to  move  for  a  vote  on  an 
defeat  it  before  the  Senate  has 
to  debate  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  not  been  a 
of  this  body  too  long,  and  do 
understand  what  is  politics  anc 
not  poliUcs;  at  least  I  have  beer 
by  the  Senator  frwn  Arkansas 
shortcomings. 

Mr.  FITLBRIGHT.  Mr. 
may  say  so,  the  Senator  certain  y 
stands  the  meaning  of  poliUa 
ne\er  said  he  did  not. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President 
Senator  >-ield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the 
Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  think  the 
aspect  of  this  thing  is  whether 
for  a  vote  or  not.  Some  people  " 
and  some  that  it  is  not.  But 
people  consider  that  it  is  going 
not  is  the  political  aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EKDLE.  I  yield  to  the 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the 
there  is  a  plan  on  this  side 
opponents  of  the  Cooper-Churc^ 
ment,  that  they  may  allow  a  " 
June  30  or  July  1?  Is  that 
of  the  long  debate,  to  end  it 
date  set  for  removal  of  all 
Cambodia? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  debate  has 
well  balanced.  There  has 
nopoly  of  debate  by  those 
particular  view.  But  we  are  a 
the  weekend,  and  probably 
can  have  a  final  vote  on  thd 
Cooper  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thought, 
approaching   June   30,   there 
some  such  idea  afoot. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  coincidental 
are  also  approaching  June  30 
been  some  amendments  ofTered , 
have  been  adopted.  From  the 
basic  dissigreement  has  been  a 
Interpretation,  not  of  how  we 
getting  into  another  war  in 
We  are  all  opposed  to  that. 

I  plan  to  vote  for  the  Coope 
resolution,  whether  any  oth^r 
ments  are  adopted.  We  have 
way  in  the  past  30  days.  I 
Senator  from  Kentucky ;  I  ha^e 
spect  for  the  Senator  from 
and  also  for  the  Senator  from 
their  leadership  and  their 
this  matter. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr 
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told  me  a  number  of  times  that  he  would 
prefer  that  we  come  to  a  vote;  but  ap- 
parently there  are  some  forces  against 

which  we  could  not  move. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  reqviire. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  control  of  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  the  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Actually,  I  would 
rather  the  Senator  have  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
ing these  disclaimers  of  politics  and  po- 
litical motivation  that  have  been  made 
on  this  floor  within  the  last  few  minutes, 
if  the  observation  is  accurate  that  the 
McGovem-Hatfleld  amendment  is  a  sick 
patient,  I  certainly  would  not  want  to 
call  in  any  of  the  Senators  who  have 
spoken  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
as  doctors  to  attend  to  it. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  the  McGovem- 
Hatfleld  amendment  will  be  brought  up 
prematurely  by  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  will  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  amendment  managers,  and 
voted  on  before  public  support  can  be 
fully  marshaled  in  the  country.  This  ac- 
tion cannot  possibly  be  characterized  by 
any  other  adjective  than  "political"  at 
best,  and  "cynical"  at  worst. 

If  this  premature,  cynical  effort  by  the 
opponents  of  the  end-the-war  amend- 
ment does  take  place— and  the  measure 
is  killed  at  that  time— the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  should  then  proceed,  at 
an  appropriate  time,  to  bring  up  the 
amendment  again  for  a  vote  when  the 
military  procurement  bill  is  before  the 
Senate. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  South  Dakota  for  the  courageous 

position  he  is  taking  on  this  vital  issue. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President,    I 

yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  the  other 
night,  made  great  fun  of  the  observa- 
tions I  made  with  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  is  being  handled.  The  Dole 
amendment  is  before  the  Senate  now. 
The  remark  attributed  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
going  to  bring  up  the  McGovem  resolu- 
tion is  in  accord  with  the  procedure  rep- 
resented by  the  Dole  amendment.  I  am 
against  that  procedure. 

My  real  interest  about  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  is  not  just  in  bringing 
it  up.  I  have  been  here  a  good  while,  and 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  withdraw  my 
earlier  remarks  to  the  effect  that  he  has 
not  been  here  very  long.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter how  long  he  has  been  here,  really — 
whether  it  has  been  a  week,  a  month,  a 
year.  6  years,  or  50  years.  The  point  I  had 
in  mind  and  was  trying  to  make  is  that 
we  have  rules  and  procediu-es;  we  have 
our  traditions  and  our  generally  accepted 
practices,  and  we  ought  to  respect  them. 


The  point  is  that  if  the  Senate  is  to 
operate,  in  my  view,  as  an  effective  part 
of  our  constitutional  democratic  system, 
there  has  to  be  some  degree  of  respect 
of  one  Member  for  another,  and  some 
consideration  for  other  Members.  In 
other  words.  I  do  not  know  of  any  prece- 
dent, in  25  years 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  right,  3  more 
minutes. 

I  know  of  no  precedent  for  doing  what 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  apparently  is 
thinking  of  doing.  The  McGovern-Hat- 
field  amendment  is  an  important  matter. 
It  is  well  publicized;  everyone  knows 
about  it,  and  it  has  great  significance  in 
the  public  mind  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
committee.  Whether  you  are  for  or 
against  it.  it  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance because  it  involves  the  war;  It 
involves  100  deaths  a  week  of  our  boys 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  money. 

Again,  I  know  of  no  precedent  for  the 
Senator's  action.  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
case  such  as  tliis.  Although  it  does  not 
violate  the  rules,  it  certainly  violates  the 
traditions  of  normal,  regular  practice  In 
the  Senate. 

I  remember  the  days  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  Senator  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy; he  had  his  own  way  of  doing 
things,  and  I  would  exempt  anything  I 
say  about  following  the  rules  in  his  case. 
He  did  not  recognize  many  rules,  either 
of  the  Senate  or  of  anything  else. 

But  I  know  of  no  case  that  is  com- 
parable to  what  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
orado  has  announced  he  plans  to  do— 
to  bring  up  another  Senator's  amend- 
ment with  the  avowed  purpose  of  defeat- 
ing it.  This  talk  about  it  being  timely  and 
relevant  to  what  we  are  doing  now  is 
perfect  nonsense.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  wants  to  bring  up  the  amend- 
ment because,  as  he  reportedly  said,  "I 
want  to  bring  it  up  because  I  want  to 
defeat  it."  He  thiirks  there  is  a  momen- 
tum which  can  defeat  anything  favored 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

That  is  obviously  what  he  is  counting 
on  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  whether  it  is 
appropriate  to  bring  it  up  now.  It  is  be- 
cause, as  he  has  said,  it  may  be  a  propi- 
tious time  to  defeat  it  because  a  momen- 
tum is  developing  on  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  the  Commander  in  Chief  has 
carte  blanche  to  do  anything  he  likes  in 
this  or  any  other  war.  As  I  have  said. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  dangerous  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  as  much  time  as  I  have  avstilable, 
and  then  the  Presiding  Officer  can  in- 
form me  that  my  time  has  expired.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  else  wishes  to  speak. 
If  anyone  else  wishes  to  speak,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  yield. 

I  think  this  matter  has  raised  a  very 
important  question.  I  have  been  here  a 
good  while.  I  probably  will  not  be  here 
very  much  longer,  but  I  think  the  Senate 
is  an  important  institution,  aside  from 
any  particular  issue. 

It  is  a  imique  institution,  in  which  we 
have  unlimited  debate,  free  debate.  The 
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Presiding  Officer  cannot  gavel  one  down, 
as  can  be  done  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  speak  of  the  other  body  with  the 
greatest  respect.  They  have  rules.  But  as 
was  noted  the  other  day.  on  very  im- 
portant matters  they  can  allow  you  45 
seconds  if  you  do  not  agree  on  a  par- 
ticular matter.  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House.  What  can  a  Member  of  the  House 
do  over  there  if  he  does  not  happen  to  be 
in  the  hierarchy?  He  cannot  do  anything. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  knows  that. 
He  was  a  more  recent  Member  than  I. 
I  was  there,  and  one  could  not  say  a 
word. 

The  Senate  is  a  unique  body,  and  it  is 
unique  not  only  because  of  the  rules  or 
the  relative  lack  of  them.  It  is  because 
traditions  have  developed  in  this  body, 
traditions  that  have  developed  over  the 
years.  No  matter  how  bitter  the  opposi- 
tion— I  mean  how  strongly  one  may 
feel — respect  is  accorded  to  the  rights  of 
the  other  Members,  and  that  does  not 
mean  just  according  to  the  rules.  If  we 
become  so  inconsiderate  of  other  Mem- 
bers that  we  have  to  resort  to  the  strict 
rules  of  the  Senate,  we  will  find  that  it 
is  not  much  better  than  the  House,  if 
we  really  enforce  them  rigidly. 

What  has  actually  happened  in  the 
Senate  by  the  procedure  of  unanimous 
consent,  with  the  Members  not  raising 
a  point  of  order  and  not  trying  to  inter- 
fere, is  that  we  have  provided  for  the 
maximum  freedom  that  can  be  available 
to  any  legislative  body  in  the  world. 

This  is  what  was  really  behind  my  re- 
marks about  bringing  up  the  pending 
amendment  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution.  This  amendment  is  not 
against  the  rules,  the  strict  rules.  It  is 
certainly  against  the  general  understand- 
ing, the  traditions,  and  the  practices  of 
this  body. 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  and  the  procedure  evidently  in- 
tended by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a 
Senator  has  said,  "I  am  going  to  bring 
up  ahead  of  time  another  Senator's 
amendment  and  try  to  get  it  defeated." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  going  to  disre- 
gard, of  course — and  I  think  everyone 
else  will — the  Senator's  reference  to  the 
late  Senator  McCarthy,  because  that 
certainly  has  no  place  at  all  in  this 
matter. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  much  longer 
than  I  have,  but  in  the  short  time  that 
I  have  been  here,  does  he  not  recall  oc- 
casions when  the  former  minority  lead- 
er, Senator  Dirksen,  and  even  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  have 
made  a  motion  and  indicated  that,  while 
they  opposed  their  own  motion,  it  was 
in  the  interests  of  the  Senate  to  bring 
a  matter  to  a  vote?  Certainly,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  recalls  occasions 
when  that  has  happened. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  £im  not  sure  that 
the  example  the  Senator  uses  is  at  all 
relevant  to  this  case.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  Senator  Dirksen  ever  called 


up  a  bill  or  a  motion,  with  respect  to 
which  I  had  announced  an  amendment, 
in  order  to  defeat  it? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  seem  to  recall  occa- 
sions when  motions  to  table  were  of- 
fered, to  bring  a  matter  to  a  vote,  even 
though  the  moving  party  said,  "I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  against  the  motion  to  table." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  mis- 
taken about  the  whole  question  at  issue. 

I  would  be  interested,  if  the  Senator 
wishes,  to  ask  the  Parliamentarian  to 
see  whether  he  can  come  up  with  a 
precedent  that  is  on  all  fours  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  reported 
to  have  armounced  he  is  going  to  do 
with  respect  to  the  McGovem  amend- 
ment. I  would  be  interested  to  know 
whether  there  is  a  precedent.  I  do  not 
know  of  any.  A  motion  to  table  is  not 
such  a  precedent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  How  much  time  do  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  want  on  the  McGov- 
em-Hatfleld amendment?  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  indication  or  disposition  on 
this  side  to  limit  the  time.  If  they  want 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  discuss  that  issue, 
we  will  be  cooperative  on  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  very 
adept  at  confusing  the  Issue.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  time.  He  wants  the  time.  He 
has  been  the  leader  of  the  present  fili- 
buster to  carry  the  pending  business  on 
until  the  end  of  June.  He  is  trjing  to 
confuse  the  issue  about  what  Senator 
Allott  reportedly  said  about  Senator 
McGovERN's  amendment.  It  is  Senator 
McGovERN's  privilege,  having  introduced 
it,  to  ask  that  it  be  brought  up  when- 
ever he  believes  it  is  appropriate. 

The  only  point  I  want  to  make  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  that  the  particirlar  issues 
that  we  are  dealing  with  now  are  far 
less  important  than  the  preservation  of 
the  traditions  and  practices  of  this  body. 
If  we  can  preserve  our  constitutiorral 
system,  I  think  the  Senile  will  have 
played  perhaps  the  leading  role,  because 
it  Is  the  one  institution,  as  I  have  said, 
in  which  there  is  free  and  laillmited  de- 
bate. That  is  the"  main  issue,  it  seems  to 
me. 

When  you  begin  to  get  too  hardnosed 
about  these  matters,  too  rough,  and  be- 
gin to  infringe  upon  the  traditional 
rights  of  other  Members,  then  you  are 
bound  to  create  reactions;  and  if  this 
goes  too  far,  the  Senate,  as  we  know  it, 
will  cease  to  exist. 

This  is  not  a  small  matter.  And  I  woiild 
like  to  do  everything  I  can  to  preserve 
this  body  functioning  more  or  less  as  It 
has,  not  because  I  think  it  is  infallible  or 
without  fault,  but  because  I  think  it 
serves  an  extremely  important  fimction. 

This  is  the  real  meaning  behind  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment — to  rees- 
tablish the  role  of  the  Senate  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs.  That,  I  think.  Is  its 
main  significance.  The  fact  that  it  relates 
to  Cambodia  as  such  is  more  or  less  In- 
cidental, at  least  in  the  long  run.  Fun- 
damentally, the  Cooper- Church  amend- 
ment is  an  sissertion  by  the  Senate  that 
this  body  still  has  a  role  to  play  in  our 
corrstitutional  system. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  not  precipitate  the  kind  of  re- 


action which  I  think  is  almost  bound  to 
happen,  because,  whether  in  Congress 
or  in  the  field  of  military  affairs,  if  we  go 
too  far  in  one  direction,  we  get  a  reac- 
tion from  the  other,  unless  the  op- 
position is  completely  eliminated  and 
destroyed. 

I  do  not  think  that  would  happen  by 
bringing  up  the  repeal  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution.  I  have  already  made  my 
speech  about  that.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
its  repeal.  I  am  committed  to  it.  of 
course.  I  still  think  that  it  is  unfortu- 
nate it  was  not  brought  up  according  to 
recognized  procedure. 

It  implies  a  certain  disrespect  for  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  I  am 
the  first  to  recognize  the  committee  is 
not  my  private  property.  I  happen  to  be 
one  member  of  15  members,  and  a 
transient  member  at  that.  But  the  in- 
stitution of  the  committee  system,  and 
the  Senate  itself,  is  what  I  am  thinking 
about. 

Repesd  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion is  not  going  to  remake  the  world. 
I  am  not  one  bit  bemused  about  the 
statement  that  it  is,  because  to  me,  It  is 
just  one  of  the  little  pieces  of  debris  of- 
history  lying  aroimd,  and  we  thought  we 
would  throw  it  in  the  ashcan.  Whether 
we  repeal  it  is  not  all  that  important. 
I  do  not  want  to  have  a  falling  out  with 
anyone  about  it.  If  it  is  not  repealed,  I 
shall  not  lose  any  sleep  over  it.  But  I 
think  it  should  be  repealed  and  that 
should  be  done  in  an  orderly  fashion  in 
order  to  preserve  some  respect  for  the 
committee  system. 

I  also  think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  all  Members  preserve  some  respect 
for  other  Members  if  they  have  an 
amendment  on  which  they  have  worked 
and  spent  some  time.  They  are  entitled 
to  present  it  and  not  have  another 
Member  appropriate  it.  This  is  like  tak- 
ing or  appropriating  someone  else's 
property — not  real  or  tangible  property, 
but  their  interest,  their  work  on  a  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Last  Sunday 
afternoon,  on  the  television  program  Is- 
sues and  Answers,  I  believe  it  was  the 
Senator  from  New  Yoric  (Mr.  Javtts) 
who  made  the  statement  that  the 
McGovem-Hatfield  amendment  was 
being  changed  in  effect,  so  that  it  might 
not  appear  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
submitted.  In  the  event  that  happens, 
would  the  Senator  object  to  the  present 
form  of  the  amendment  being  presented 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  should  understand  that  I  have 
no  proprietary  interest  in  that  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  is  a  matter  on  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  should  be  consulted.  If  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  went  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  and  said,  "Look, 
this  is  a  propitious  time  to  bring  it  up. 
Why  don't  we  do  it  now?",  I  would  have 
no  objection.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  having  put  a  lot  of 
work  into  it,  and  having  raised  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  to  bring  it  to  the 
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public's  attention,  has  an  inv 
time,  energy,  prestige,  and  sc 
it  and  is  therefore  entitled  tc 
sideration. 

I  do  not  care  what  he  would 
to  do  about  it.  I  am  not 
own  interest  in  it.  or  in  any 
ticular  amendment.  We  can 
our  own.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
Member  to  appropriate 
bers  amendment.  That  is  abo^t 
trying  to  say.  I  do  not  care  if 
change  it.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
zona  that  I  think  he  recognizes 
have  some  respect  for  other  J 
terest  and  rights  in  proposal! 
ttiey  have  given  considerable 
time,  and  energy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have 
edge  at  all  of  what  the 
Colorado  intends  to  do.  In 
heard  about  this  until  I  just 
the  Chamber  this  morning — 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The 
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Mr.    FULBRIGHT 
reports,    the    Senator    from 
wants  to  defeat  It.  not  to 
appsirently  thinks  the  time  is 
feat  it.  according  to  what  w 
a  moment  ago.  The  Senator 
E>akota  talked  about  it  earlier 
a  piece  in  the  paper  about  it 
ing. 

Does  the  Senator  from 
DotE>  want  me  to  yield  to 
I  am  ready  to  yield  the 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate 
comments  with  reference  to 
from  Kansas    It  certainly 
purpwse  to  offer  repeal  of 
Tonkin  resolution  on  the  thet)ry 
ing  it  defeated.  My  puiixjse 
now  and  to  have  it  repealed 
fully,  I  assume  that  will  be 
after  the  vote  today  at  1  o'clack 

All  of  us  who  voted  for 
Tonkin  resolution  in  1964 
terest  in  it.  There  is  not  miich 
versy  about  its  repeal.  Do  w< 
the  bill  or  do  we  want  to 

The  Senator  from  Kansa^ 
the  view  for  some  time,  that 
repealed,  that  it  serves  no  use 
that  it  is  obsolete,  and  that 
lied  upon  by  this  administration 
not  been  relied  upon,  because 
in  a  period  of  escalation  but 
of  extrication.  Therefore,  it 
in  that  spirit. 

In  suldition,  we  have  had 
debate,  not  on  the  Gulf  of 
clflcally,  but  we  had  the 
terday  to  hear  the  Senator 
kansas     discuss     it     in 
Everyone  who  has  an  Interekt 
discussed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkir 

Accordingly,  I  see  no 
we  should  not  proceed.  We 
of  course.  But  it  was  not 
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spirit  of  being  property  belonging  to  an- 
other. No  Senator  in  this  Chamber  wants 
war.  We  in  the  minority  do  not  believe 
that  Senators  who  support  President 
Nixon  are  pro-war  or  that  those  who  do 
not  support  him  are  antiwar,  or  are  in 
some  other  category. 

It  is  difficult,  as  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority in  the  Senate,  to  seize  the  initi- 
ative, although  we  must  be  resourceful 
enough  from  time  to  time  to  try  to  do 
that.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  understands  that,  and  appre- 
ciates it,  although  he  may  not  commend 
it.  But  at  least  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas understands,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
purposes  for  offering  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  repealer  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand  that, 
of  course,  the  original  move  for  repeal 
was  initiated  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias).  I  did  not  initiate 
it.  But  it  came  to  my  committee.  We  con- 
sidered it.  We  had  hearings.  Then  we 
asked  the  Senator  from  Maryland — be- 
cause the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  pro- 
vides for  Its  repeal  by  concurrent  res- 
olution, to  reintroduce  his  amendment 
in  the  form  of  a  concurrent  resolution, 
and  he  did  so.  That  caused  a  little  fur- 
ther delay.  Then  we  reported  it  in  the 
proper  form. 

As  I  say,  the  committee  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on  it  and  so  did  the  Senator  from 
Marjiand.  I  felt  some  responsibility  to 
protect  his  rights  as  well  as  those  of  the 
committee.  I  do  not  know  about  the  Sen- 
ator consulting  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, but  I  agree  that  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  should  be  repealed.  I  think  it 
win  be.  But  I  would  like  to  see  it  done  in 
the  proper  form. 

As  Senators  know,  there  are  lots  of  bills 
on  the  calendar.  If  we  come  in  here  late 
some  afternoon — or  make  a  practice  of 
it — and  look  over  a  bill  and  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  bill  on  that 
calendar,  there  would  not  be  anything 
illegal  about  it,  but  it  would  be  con- 
sidered poor  practice.  That  is  all  I  am 
saying. 

Usually  it  is  left  to  the  leadership  to 
decide  when  bills  are  called  up.  It  is  left 
to  the  leaders  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
There  is  nothing  In  the  rules  which 
prevents  the  Senator  from  offering  his 
amendment,  and  I  suppose  I  could  go 
to  the  calendar  and  pick  up  a  bill  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  worked 
on.  and  gotten  through  the  committee, 
and  I  could  suddenly  offer  it  £is  an 
amendment  and  get  It  passed,  and  then 
it  would  be  the  Fulbright  bill,  and  I 
would  get  credit  down  home  for  some- 
one else's  bill.  But  as  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion and  practice,  we  just  do  not  do  that; 
and  we  should  not  encourage  it  here 
because  each  Member  has  certain  in- 
terests which  he  seeks  to  serve. 

I  say  that  the  Senator  is  well  within 
his  rights  to  do  it.  But  I  still  think  It  is 
not  a  practice  that  enhances  the  good 
will  of  other  Senators.  This  is  a  relatively 
small  body.  And  we  operate  in  a  very 
informal  manner. 

I  approve  of  the  rtiles  when  they  are 
followed  with  consideration  for  other 
Senators.  When  they  are  not  followed 
with  consideration  for  other  Senators,  we 


get  into  trouble.  Other  Senators  get  mad 
and  insist  on  strict  application  of  the 
rules. 

I  have  seen  the  Senate  get  into  great 
diflSculty — to  the  point  where  it  is  al- 
most paralyzed — when  Senators  have  a 
falling  out  with  one  another. 

Under  the  rules  providing  for  imani- 
mous  consent — which  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant part  of  our  rules — if  one  Sen- 
ator wants  to  be  troublesome,  he  can  be 
very  troublesome  in  this  body. 

It  is  very  different  in  the  House.  There 
the  Speaker  rules  with  an  iron  hand. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  if  we  were  not  careful  of 
the  rights  of  other  Senators. 

I  realize  that  the  minority  gets  frus- 
trated with  the  majority.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  minority,  too.  I  do  not 
criticize  the  Senator  for  that. 

Let  me  say  before  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  that  the  Senator 
says  that  no  one  wants  war.  I  agree.  We 
are  all  against  the  war. 

I  do  not  for  a  minute — and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  else  does,  either — think 
that  the  President  wants  a  prolonged  war 
or  an  enlarged  war. 

What  we  are  really  arguing  about  is 
the  appropriateness  of  the  means.  Do  the 
means  really  promote  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  proper  objective? 

I  do  not  insinuate  the  President  Is  for 
the  war.  I  do  not  believe  that.  I  think  that 
he  would  be  as  happy  as  I  would  be  if  the 
war  were  over  tomorrow.  However,  we 
disagree  on  the  means  for  ending  the 
war. 

I  spoke  to  the  President  last  year  on 
a  couple  of  occasions  and  told  him  my 
views  on  how  to  end  it.  Others  have  done 
the  same. 

I  do  not  claim  any  monopoly.  There 
are  different  views  on  how  to  end  the  war. 

There  are  others  who  feel  that  the 
means  being  followed  will  not  accomplish 
this  end. 

There  are  some  people  who  want  to 
get  rich.  Some  means  of  getting  rich  are 
not  considered  proper.  Some  are  ap- 
proved and  successful. 

All  we  are  talking  about  is  the  very 
practical  matter  of  how  to  end  the  war.  I 
think  that  the  President  knows  the  war  is 
ruining  the  country.  When  the  biggest 
railroad  in  the  country  goes  bankrupt,  sis 
the  Penn  Central  did,  the  President 
knows  that  is  not  healthy  for  the 
country. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  smy- 
one  believes  that  the  President  glories 
in  this  war  or  thinks  that  it  is  good  for 
the  covmtry.  No  one  is  saying  that.  But 
I  hope  it  is  realized  that  we  do  have  dif- 
ferent views  about  how  to  get  the  war 
over,  about  how  to  end  It. 

I  think  that  everyone  agreed  that  it 
should  be  ended,  but  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  how  to  do  that. 

That  is  all  we  are  arguing  about,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  legitimate  topic  for 
debate. 

The  war  is  not  being  ended,  obviously. 
It  has  gone  on  for  18  months  xmder  his 
administration. 

We  all  acknowledge  that  the  President 
inherited  the  war.  No  one  denies  that. 
But  there  are  people  who  think  that  it 
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is  so  undermining  the  United  States  that 
it  must  be  brought  to  an  end  by  a  negoti- 
ated peace  and  that  the  terms  that  have 
been  offered  for  that  are  not  sufficiently 
effective.  Therefore,  we  say  that  the 
terms  have  to  be  made  effective.  We  then 
get  into  the  argument  of  what  it  takes 
to  make  them  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  8  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  8  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  that  every  Senator  could  and 
would  express  himself  on  this  question 
of  jurisdiction  particularly,  because  I 
believe  we  are  heading  for  very  serious 
trouble  in  a  broad  field  concerning  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  committees  in 
the  future. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  system  is 
the  working  corps.  It  is  the  corps  of  ac- 
complishment in  the  Senate.  That  has 
been  true,  as  I  see  it,  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  We  have  over- 
lapping jurisdiction  between  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  talked  about  that.  I  have  talked 
about  it. 

We  have  not  always  agreed  on  some 
points.  We  have  tried  to  get  along  to- 
gether on  the  matter  and  have  done  so 
fairly  well. 

It  looked  at  times  as  if  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  was  coming  over 
very  far,  perhaps  too  far.  However,  I 
realized  the  concurrence  of  that  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction  in  a  lot  of  cases. 
I  have  not  complained  about  it.  How- 
ever, I  do  think  that,  whatever  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  intended 
to  mean  when  peissed,  it  was  made  a 
major  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
Nation  by  President  Johnson. 

President  Johnson  repeatedly  year 
after  year,  announced  that  he  was  oper- 
ating imder  that  authority.  It  may  not 
have  been  unanimously  approved  of 
here,  but  no  one  got  up  and  really  ob- 
jected. The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions did  not  sponsor  a  resolution  to  re- 
peal it  or  repudiate  It. 

We,  to  that  extent,  by  implication 
made  it  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 
That  is  known  in  Hanoi,  Peking,  and 
Moscow,  and  eversrwhere  else. 

We  come  along  now  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  very  properly  held 
hearings  on  the  matter.  They  have 
brought  in  a  report.  The  committee  had 
a  vote  on  the  matter  and  was  prepared 
to  debate  it.  That  is  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  procedure.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that.  However,  here  they  come  along 
one  afternoon  at  4  o'clock — and  I  speak 
with  great  deference  to  our  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Nebrsiska,  whom  I  have 
learned  to  admire  greatly  because  he  is 
a  very  fine  Senator  and  very  good  on  the 
floor — we  take  here  a  relatively  unim- 
portant bill  and  atttush  this  major  for- 
eign policy  issue  to  It  as  an  amendment. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  a 


small  bill  has  been  debated  for  4  weeks, 
the  proposal  is  offered  as  an  amendment. 
Some  Senators  want  to  vote  on  it  that 
afternoon.  Some  Senatore  want  to  vote 
on  it  the  next  morning. 

I  think  we  are  sowing  to  the  wind  and 
we  will  reap  a  whirlwind  on  such  pro- 
cedure. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  for  challeng- 
ing this  practice.  He  said  he  would  vote 
for  the  amendment  anyway.  I  will  vote 
against  it.  I  would  be  against  it  anyway. 
But  do  not  count  on  that.  I  just  passing- 
ly said  that. 

I  want  to  bring  out  that  our  commit- 
tee has  under  consideration  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill,  to  provide  hard- 
ware, tanks,  missiles,  guns,  weapons, 
ships,  and  submarines. 

A  section  of  the  bill — and  I  do  not  say 
this  to  be  critical  of  anyone — contains  a 
resolution  providing  support  for  the  Mid- 
dle East.  I  did  not  vote  for  that. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  I  thought 
that  was  appropriately  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  that  it  was  their  responsibility.  I 
said  that  I  could  not  support  it  for  that 
reason. 

I  bring  that  up  now  not  to  discredit  any 
single  member  of  the  committee.  As  one 
member  of  the  committee,  I  could  not 
support  that  idea. 

So  at  least  to  have  a  little  consist- 
ency in  this  matter,  I  think  that  when 
Hanoi.  Peking,  and  Moscow  learn  of  the 
repeal  of  this  resolution,  particularly  in 
such  a  precipitous  way — whether  the 
President  opposes  the  repeal  or  not — tiie 
people  in  those  areas  will  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  this  action  is  a  further 
curtailment  or  repudiation  of  the  powers 
and  discretion  of  the  President. 

This  ought  not  to  be  done  without  the 
most  careful  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion and  debate.  We  have  already  a  start 
in  this  matter  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
idea,  as  I  have  said,  of  coming  in  here 
with  a  major  policy  change  in  this  way. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  come  in  with 
a  major  change  in  our  foreign  relations 
policy  in  this  way,  with  a  war  going  on 
that  has  been  fought  over  these  years, 
with  over  40,000  men  killed,  when  the 
former  President  relied  on  the  measure 
as  a  part  of  his  authority  and  our  present 
President  has  not  directly  repudiated  it — 
not  directly.  I  wish  he  would  say  yes  or  no 
about  it.  frankly,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  think  he  should,  so  I  defer  to  him  on 
that  point.  But  we  have  not  repudiated 
it  and  we  have  not  repealed  it.  But  now, 
here  is  an  amendment  on  a  bill  which  is 
being  fought  on  another  issue.  The 
Cooper-Church  amendment  is  in  that 
bill,  but  now  a  major  policy  change  would 
be  added  to  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shaU  yield  in  just  a 
moment.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  bor- 
ders on  the  ridiculous  to  me  to  come  In 
here  at  the  last  minute  and  attempt  to 
add  this  amendment  to  the  bill. 

I  hope  it  will  be  defeated.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  I  moved  to  table  the 
Dole  amendment  because  I  do  not  think 


it  is  proper.  Apparently  I  have  been  mis- 
imderstood.  I  agree  with  everything  the 
Senator  has  said.  I  thought  the  tabling 
procedure  was  the  proper  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  that.  I  was 
chiding  the  Senator  a  little  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  main 
points  I  want  to  make.  We  have  destroy- 
ers and  other  naval  vessels  there,  and 
everj'thing  else.  What  are  they  going  to 
do  if  they  are  attacked.  They  are  there 
with  the  authority  they  had  and  the 
President  had.  This  would  only  cloud  the 
issue  with  them  and  our  adversaries.  The 
Senate  has  a  special  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations.  We  have  to  pass 
on  treaties  and  nominations,  in  addition 
to  our  other  functions.  To  come  in  like 
this  would  be  throwing  in  a  wet  blanket 
on  a  rather  insignificant  bill.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  do  it.  We  will  regret  the 
day  we  do  it,  if  we  do.  It  takes  us  down 
the  road  of  disregarding  jurisdiction 
when  we  should  be  traveling  in  the  op- 
posite direction  and  trying  to  clarify  and 
get  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  straight- 
ened out. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  HOT.I.TNGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  If  the 
Senator  needs  additional  time  he  might 
get  it  from  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
He  has  time  remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
worked  to  support  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  for  two  reasons.  My  prin- 
ciple reason  was  to  move  quickly  and 
soimdly  to  sustain  representative  gov- 
ernment. It  was  said  by  our  President  10 
years  ago  that  those  who  would  make 
peaceful  revolution  impossible  make  vio- 
lent revolution  inevitable.  Taking  this  tis 
their  text,  the  campus  radicals  and  dis- 
senters in  the  streets  have  berated  the 
establishment — more  specificallj'  the 
Congress — as  unresponsive  and  irrespon- 
sible. The  congressional  support  for  our 
commitment  In  Vietnam  has  not  been 
commendable.  Too  long  have  we  heard 
the  cry  that  American  engagement  in 
South  Vietnam  was  illegal,  immoral,  and 
unnecessary.  I  have  moved  many  times, 
to  repudiate  this.  But  President  Nixon's 
incursion  into  Cambodia  gave  tremen- 
dous support  to  the  argument  and  posi- 
tion of  the  radical.  I  felt  It  necessary  to 
show  that  we  in  the  Congress  could  lis- 
ten to  the  concerned  and  the  respon- 
sible and  could  act  constitutionally.  It 
was  fortunate  that  we  had  the  prece- 
dent of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
on  Laos  and  Thailand,  because  addi- 
tionally we  could  act  in  concert  with  the 
President.  The  President  had  approved 
Cooper-Church  as  his  policy.  We  could 
show  that  no  longer  was  this  a  one-man 
operation  with  lack  of  credibility  as  was 
the  case  under  President  Johnson,  but 
that  the  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  was  the 
policy  of  the  Congress,  that  representa- 
tive government  did  work,  that  the  policy 
of  the  people  had  been  proclaimed  by 
congressional  action. 

My  second  reason  was  to  move  to  show 
some  awareness  of  the  lessons  of  the  past 
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6  years  in  Southeast  Asia.  M  '  desire  has 
always  been  for  military  victory.  I  find 
the    political-military    divisian    of    this 
question  wanting.  Mr.  Preside  it,  you  can- 
not secure  political  until  you  first  estab- 
lish internal  security  which  calls  for  a 
militarj-  victorj'.  But  if  we  are  not  to  have 
military  \ictory.  if  we  refuse  to  give  the 
man  on  the  field  of  battle  tli  e  command 
to  win,  if  the  policy  is  to  male  a  sanctu- 
ary of  the  enemy's  countrj ,  then  this 
military  stupidity  should  not  se  spread  to 
another   Southeast   Asian   ountry.   We 
should  not  widen  the  field  o    battle.  We 
caimot  prevail  with  a  war  of  attrition  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  should   set  out  and 
in  getting  out  let  us  not  take  )n  any  more 
losing  obligations  or  losing  ir  volvements 
The  administration  put  sreat  weight 
on  Cooper-Church    It  has  lad  its  floor 
leaders  here  on  the  Senate  ouestioning 
the  judgment  and  the  patrio  ism  and  the 
sanity  of  the  Senate  itself.  II  is  said  that 
a  requirement  to  consult  for  Cambodia 
was  giving  aid  and  comfort  t^  >  the  enemy. 
We  had  all  become  peacenik  s  and  Com- 
munists.  We   had   cut   the   groimd   out 
from  under   the  Commander  in  Chief. 
We  have  denied  food  and   ammunition 
and  uniforms  and  support   x>  the  com- 
bat soldier  while  ordering  hi  n  into  com- 
bat. Now,  in  the  face  of  all  c  f  this  comes 
the  floor  leader  of  these  charges  who 
heads  off  into  the  opposite  <  irection.  He 
pleads  on  behalf  of  President  Nixon  to 
repeal   the  Gulf  of  Tonkin— that   it  is 
obsolete.  To  determine  that  a  policy  for 
battle  in  the  middle  of  the  b;  ittle  is  obso- 
lete is  to  admit  defeat  of    he  policy.  I 
do  not  see  how  a  President  ci  .n  determine 
that  the  law  of  the  land  is  obsolete.  Fac- 
tually. I  cannot  see  how  th;  authoriza- 
tion for  the  order  renderec    by  Gulf  of 
Tonkin   becomes  obsolete  imd  yet   the 
order  itself  given  the  soldier  -emains  real. 
Constitutionally,  the  SEATC  Treaty  trig- 
gered  the   commitment   of   the  United 
States  in  "accordance  with    the  consti- 
tutional   process"    of    the    country    in- 
volved. While  Tonkin  is  not  i .  formal  dec- 
laration mandating  war  it  i^  an  informal 
one  authorizing  the  Comma  ider  in  Chief 
to  take  the  necessary  mihtiiry  action  to 
protect  the  troops  and  interest  of  our 
country.  Do  away  with  this  and  you  will 
formally  repeal  the  commit nent. 

Lord  knows,  if  a  simple  requirement 
to  consult  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  as  the  administrat  on  has  told 
us.  Lord  knows  if  a  simple  requirement 
to  consult  the  represents tivis  of  the  peo- 
ple cuts  the  ground  from  under  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  Ihe  soldier  in 
battle.  Lord  knows  if  a  siriple  require- 
ment to  consult  obviates  al  chance  for 
negotiations  in  Paris,  ther  the  formal 
repeal  of  the  original  coiimitment  of 
this  Nation  should  cause  M  ardi  Gras  in 
Hanoi.  Peking,  and  Mosconr.  But  more 
than  that  it  obviates  my  p  rinciple  rea- 
son of  support  for  Cooper-Church.  It 
says  congressional  support  I  or  action  in 
Vietnam  is  totally  unnec^sary.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated  on  CBS  not  long 
ago  that  he  wanted  the  Congress  with 
him,  that  he  would  not  dare  have  con- 
tinued in  Southeast  Asia  without  the 
Congress  with  him.  Now  comes  the  pres- 
ent Commander  in  Chief  md  says  the 
Congress  is  obsolete.  We  fnd  oursdves 
in  the  hands  of  the  radicali .  Responsive, 
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yes.  But  responsible,  no.  We  have  moved 
to  bolster  representative  government 
and  in  the  same  breath  run  around  pat- 
ting each  other  on  the  back,  we  say  that 
representative  government  is  obsolete. 

I  shall  vote  for  Cooper-Church  and  I 
shall  not  engage  In  the  over-reaction  of 
President  Nixon  by  repealing  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  does  not 
require  war.  It  merely  authorizes  mili- 
taiT  action.  It  is  a  positive  way  for  the 
Congress  to  assume  its  responsibility  and 
I  am  sorry  at  this  hour  that  we  assume 
irresponsibility. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
one  of  the  keys  to  the  argument  now 
preoccupying  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  power  of  the  President  in  this  war 
and  future  wars.  Unless  it  is  cleared  from 
the  books  we  will  not.  and  cannot,  face 
the  issue  before  the  Senate  and  the 
country — the  division  of  the  warmaking 
powers  between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. If  the  President  has  the  power  to 
initiate  undeclared  war  can  Congress 
"undeclare"  such  wars,  as  part  of  its 
constitutional  power  to  declare  war?  Can 
Congress  stop  a  President  other  than  by 
denying  funds? 

Perhaps  the  President  could  find  funds 
in  the  Federal  cupboard  and  use  them  to 
support  troops.  There  is  always  the  great 
argument  that  you  would  be  depriving 
the  men  in  combat  who  are  in  jeopardy 
of  the  means  to  do  their  job.  It  would  be 
an  imfortunate  course  but  it  may  be 
the  one  we  have  to  take  if  Congress  does 
not  resurrect  the  now  atrophying  policy 
war  powers,  so  deliberately  and  explicitly 
reserved  to  it  in  the  Constitution. 

By  clearing  the  decks  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  we  will  have  taken  a 
step  in  dealing  with  a  problem  which 
American  youth  has  so  passionately  and 
insistently  dwnanded  an  answer  on.  That 
is:  Who  has  the  warmaking  power?  Can 
a  President  place  lis  in  a  war — as  we  have 
been  involved  in  a  war  since  1965  by  a 
President — without  public  and  congres- 
sional approval? 

Unless  this  resolution  is  cleared  from 
the  books.  President  Ntxon  could  subse- 
quently make  use  of  it,  even  though  he 
says  he  is  not  now  relying  on  it.  It  is 
there,  and  it  gives  him  a  lawful  cloak  of 
sorts  for  what  he  is  doing,  or  might  later 
seek  to  do. 

I  think  a  concurrent  resolution,  rep- 
resenting a  solemn  declaration  by  Con- 
gress, is  the  best  course,  but  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  given  us  this  early 
chance  to  terminate  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution,  and  I  favor  taking  it.  It  will 
show  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  and  it 
will  serve  notice  on  the  world  of  how  we 
intend  to  proceed. 

I  believe  we  wlU  proceed  to  cope  with 
the  Vietnam  war  by  means  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  and  other 
amendments,  and  that  we  will  do  It  ef- 
fectively. We  will  let  the  President  know 
our  timetable  and  our  policy  as  against 
the  open-minded  policy  of  Vletnamiza- 
tion  of  the  President,  which  thus  far  has 
no  terminal  date  established. 

In  the  current  debate  we  are  writing 


a  legislative  record  which  history  may 
deem  as  second  in  importance  only  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  Constitutional 
ConvenUon  itself.  For  this  very  reason, 
I  opposed  the  second  Byrd  amendment, 
which  has  the  unfortunate  potential  for 
being  interpreted  as  Senate  acquiescence 
in  the  concept  of  virtually  unrestricted 
power  devolving  to  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  in  this  era  of  un- 
declared wars. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  at- 
tempts to  meet  head  on  the  problem  of 
•undeclared"  war.  I  believe  that  tlie  age 
of  mutual  deteiTence  and  "balance  of 
terror"  will  continue  to  breed  limited, 
undeclared  wars,  given  the  tumultuous 
state  of  our  planet  as  a  whole.  In  this 
respect,  the  world  we  will  have  to  deal 
with,  as  regards  a  new  delineation  of 
the  Nation's  war  powers,  can  well  profit 
from  the  wisdom  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution. That  wisdom  was  the  bitter 
fruit  of  a  long  period  of  monarchal,  im- 
perial, and  reli^iouti-ideological  wars. 

The  Constitution  divides  and  balances 
power.  It  deliberately  tries  to  keep  the 
power  to  get  the  Nation  into  war  in  the 
hands  of  Congress,  as  close  to  the  people 
as  possible,  and  away  from  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  Executive  power. 

We  will  only  be  able  to  face  up  fully 
to  the  truly  historic  challenge  we  now 
face  when  we  have  terminated  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution.  This  resolution,  in 
addition  to  its  legal  implications,  is  a 
symbol   of   ill-corisidered   congressional 
acquiescence    in.    and    rubberstamping 
of.  unlimited  Presidential  authority  in 
warmaking.  It  wounds  the  wisdom  of 
the  Constitution.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
it  should  be  terminated. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  is  remaininsr?       

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  24  minutes.  The 
opposition  has  5  minutes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  one  basis 
UDon  which  the  administration's  present 
policy  can  be  said  to  rest,  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent's duty  to  execute  the  law  of  the  land. 
There  are  several  sources  of  that  law. 
Chiefly,  they  are  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  declares  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  Commander  in  Chief  and 
Chief  Executive.  It  also  Invests  in  him 
certain  Implied  and  inherent  powers 
which  are  not  specifically  delineated. 
There  are  laws  duly  enacted  by  the 
Congress :  these  also  form  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  In  this  Instance  specific 
reference  can  be  made  to  appropriations 
to  support  the  war  and  the  Armed  Forces 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Treaties  with  other 
nations  which  have  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate  also  have  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  Here  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  as  I  recall,  with  only  one  negative 
vote  in  February  1955. 

Looking  beyond  purely  domestic  law. 
the  United  States  presence  in  Southeast 
Asia  find  foundations  in  International 
law  as  well.  There  are  three  principal 
aspects  of  this  basis:  First,  customary 
rules  of  International  law,  that  Is,  the 
right  of  collective  self-defense;  second. 
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codified  intemationsd  law,  through 
article  51  of  the  U.N.  Charter;  and  third, 
conventional  international  law  or  treaty 
law,  and  specifically  again  with  reference 
to  Southeast  Asia,  the  SEATO  Treaty. 
The  SEATO  Treaty,  aside  from  its  role 
as  a  part  of  our  domestic  international 
law,  is  an  element  of  international  law. 

Article  5  of  the  SEIATO  Treaty  was  re- 
ferred to  yesterday  in  a  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  Part  of  that 
article  states,  "According  to  constitu- 
tional processes." 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  questioned 
whether  the   "constitutional  processes" 
of  the  United  States  had  in  fact  been 
following  as  specified  in  the  treaty. 

Of  course,  "constitutional  processes"  is 
somewhat  vague,  but  I  would  suggest 
they  include:  consultations  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  between  the  Executive 
Branch  and  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House ;  testimony  of  Cabinet  officials  and 
others  in  the  Executive  Branch  before 
various  congressional  committees;  votes 
on  appropriations  to  support  combat 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia;  action  tak- 
en by  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committees; 
and  of  course,  and  above  all,  ratification 
of  the  SEATO  Treaty  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  near  the  time  for 
a  vote  on  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
Senators  to  consider  these  factors  of 
domestic  and  international  law  which, 
apart  from  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution, 
clearly  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Nix- 
on administration  to  maintain  US. 
forces  in  Southesist  Asia  while  pursuing 
a  policy  of  deescalation  and  disengage- 
ment of  our  committment  there. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  allowance  of  time  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Kansas, 
because  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama does  not  support  the  Senator's 
position  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
he  has  offered. 

I  have  observed  and  followed  very  at- 
tentively and  admiringly  the  actions  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
in  fighting  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, and  I  have  participated  to  some 
extent  in  debate  on  the  same  side  as  the 
jtmior  Senator  from  Kansas  for  I  too 
oppose  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

As  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  I 
believe  that  the  passage  of  that  resolu- 
tion back  in  1964  was  a  mistake  and, 
based  on  statements  made  on  several  oc- 
casions here  on  the  fioor  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright),  it  was 
passed  under  certainly  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  facts,  if  not  indeed  a  mis- 
representation of  the  facts. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was 
used,  I  believe,  as  a  basis  for  the  esca- 
lation of  the  American  participation  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  In  my  Judgment,  our 
p>articipation  in  that  war  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  has  been  one  of  the  great- 
est tragedies  that  has  befallen  the  United 


States.  It  was  unwise  to  have  passed  the 
resolution.  It  was  passed.  It  should  not 
now  be  withdrawn.  There  are  too  many 
basic  and  fundamental  recitals  and  find- 
ings of  fact  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
embraced  in  this  resolution  that  would 
be  wiped  out  by  a  repeal. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  concerned  with 
the  argument  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkanssis  that  this  matter 
ought  to  be  handled  as  a  separate  resolu- 
tion, one  that  has  been  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committtee. 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  had  a  perfect  right  to  offer 
the  amendment.  What  I  object  to  is  the 
fact  the  we  would  withdraw  from  the 
President  the  real  basic  and  fundamental 
vehicle  by  which  American  action  was 
taken  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  resolution,  in  its  preamble,  speaks 
of  the  alleged  attacks  upon  American 
ships,  which  may  or  may  not  have  taken 
place,  as  follows: 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  Communist  regime  In  North 
Vietnam  has  been  waging  against  Its  neigh- 
bors and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  In  the 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom — 

Now,  that  is  a  state  of  facts  that  exists 

at  this  time — 

and  has  no  territorial,  military  or  political 

ambitions  In  that  area — 

That  state  of  facts  still  obtains — 
but  desires  only  that  these  people  should  be 
left  In  peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies 
In  their  own  way. 

The  President  stands  for  self-deter- 
mination by  the  peoples  of  South  Viet- 
nam: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  united  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to  take 
all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

Are  we  withdrawing  from  that  state- 
ment as  one  of  our  goals  and  one  of  the 
principles  to  which  we  adhere? 

The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  Its 
national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia. 

We  still  adhere  to  that  conviction,  I 
assvune. 

Reading  on,  in  section  3,  speaking  of 
the  matter  of  terminating  the  resolution: 

This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the  Presi- 
dent shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  assured  by 
international  conditions  created  by  eucUon 
at  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise, 

I  wish  that  the  state  of  affairs  at  this 
time  would  enable  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  make  that  recital  now, 
that  the  peace  and  security  of  the  area 
is  reasonably  assured. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  2  additicmal 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLK  I  jield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  The  other  method  is  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses.  The 
amendment  approach  does  vary  some- 
what from  that,  but  it  goes  a  step  further, 
by  being  incorporated  in  a  bill  which 
requires  the  President's  signature,  where- 
as the  concurrent  resolution  route  would 
not.  So  the  method  chosen  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  goes  one 
step  further. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  the  enemy  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  our  real  adversaries.  Red  China, 
and  Russia,  will  take  great  comfort 
from  the  fact  that,  in  repealing  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  we  are  shov,-ing,  to 
some  extent,  our  withdrawal  of  authority 
for  our  presence  in  Southeast  Asia:  that 
we  are  withdrawing  our  authorization 
to  see  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged 
in  Southeast  Asia  brought  to  an  honor- 
able conclusion;  and  that  we  are  lacking 
the  resolve  tuid  determination  to  carry 
on  this  war  to  an  honorable  end. 

I  know,  by  the  test  vote  that  was  had 
on  tabling  this  amendment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas,  that  the  amend- 
ment is  going  to  be  overwhelmingly 
adopted.  I  believe  that  our  action  in  this 
regard 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  One  additiontd  minute. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  Senator  1  minute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  WiU  be  flashed  rapidly 
throughout  the  entire  world,  and  will  be 
used  as  Communist  propaganda  to  show 
our  lack  of  resolve  to  see  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  carried  on  to  a  successful 
and  satisfactory  conclusion. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
5'ields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  repeal  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution.  It  is  unfortunate  that  repeal 
of  this  resolution  has  become  entangled 
in  the  already  complicated  Church- 
Cooper  amendment,  but  if  I  votett  against 
the  Dole  amendment  for  procedural  rea- 
sons my  vote  might  be  misconstrued. 

I  imderstand  that  the  majority  leader 
still  plans  to  call  up  the  previously  sched- 
uled Mathias  resolution  which  also  re- 
peals the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  Given 
its  notorious  history,  I  can  think  ad 
nothing  more  fitting  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  than  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  it  twice. 

It  should  have  been  repealed  long  ago. 
In  fact,  it  should  never  have  been  passed 
at  all.  We  know  now  how  prophetic  the 
words  of  Senator  Morse  were  when,  dur- 
ing the  debate  over  passage  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  he  warned; 

The  resolution  wiU  pass,  and  Senators  who 
vote  for  It  will  live  to  regret  it. 

Senator  Morse  went  on  to  say : 
There  Is  great  danger  now  that  Congress 
will  give  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
power  to  carry  on  whatever  type  of  war  he 
uisbes  to  wage  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Indeed,  there  was  great  danger  and 
we  are  still  in  the  grips  of  the  tragedy 
that  followed.  Of  course,  few  of  us  ever 
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imagined  at  the  time  tha ;  President 
Johnson  would  use  this  resolution  as 
authorization  for  sending  American 
ground  troops  to  flght  in  an  Asian  land 
war.  Later.  Under  Secretaiy  of  State 
Katzenbach  even  went  so  fai  ■  as  to  label 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  is  a  "func- 
tional equivalent'"  of  a  congressional 
declaration  of  war. 
That  is  not,  of  course,  wh  it  I.  nor  do 

1  believe  the  Congress,  had  i  i  mind.  But 
the  broadly  worded  resolutioi  i  was  inter- 
preted to  read  that  way  bi^  President 
Johnson.  And  Congress  has  learned  its 
lesson.  No  longer  will  Congress  grant 
such  a  blank  check  to  th?  President 
whether  he  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
lican. Before  the  United  Sta  :es  is  to  be- 
come committed  to  proppinp  up  another 
Southeast  Asian  frovemment ,  the  people, 
through  their  elected  representatives  In 
Congress,  must  give  their  consent. 

In  repealing  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolu- 
tion, we  will  be  one  step  closer  to  re- 
tm-ning  to  the  intentions  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution. 

Article  I,  section  8  of  the  i  :?onstitution 
grants  to  the  Congress  the  s  Die  power  to 
•'declare  war.  raise  and  sup  X)rt  armies, 
provide  and  maintain  a  na  -y"  and  "to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  lie  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  in  o  execution 
the  foregoing  powers."  To  l>e  sure  that 
Congress  keeps  a  tight  re  n  over  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Const  tution  also 
provides  that  Congress  can  appropriate 
money  for  the  Army  for  n<i  more  than 

2  years. 

The  Cwistitution  provides  that  the 
President  shall  be  Comman  ier  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  He  is  also  given 
the  power  to  make  treaties  which,  of 
course,  often  commit  the  United  States 
to  defend  foreign  nations.  But  before 
any  treaty  can  go  into  eflect.  it  must 
be  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote  In  the 
Senate. 

The  framers  thus  made  clear  their 
strong  belief  that  committing  the  Nation 
to  war  was  too  important  tD  be  decided 
by  one  man.  They  had  had  the  bitter 
experience  of  having  to  piy  for  wars 
that  English  kings  started,  rhe  framers 
were  careful,  therefore,  tc  divide  the 
warmaking  powers  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  and  to  provide  the 
Congress,  through  the  p<wer  of  the 
purse,  with  an  additional  (heck  on  the 
President. 

President  Nixon,  of  course,  says  he  is 
not  relying  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion for  his  continued  us€  of  military 
force  in  Southeast  Asia,  ie  does  not 
object  to  its  repeal.  Hope  ully.  he  too 
has  come  to  the  realizatijn  that  the 
United  States  cannot  be  tlie  policeman 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Hopefully,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  supporting  the  repeal  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  joiiis  us  in  say- 
ing. "No  more  Vietnams."  Because  that 
is  what  we  mean — "No  more  Vietnams 

I  thank  the  Senator  froni  Kansas  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  yield  my 
self  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.   Mr.   President 
Senator     from     Kansas 
question? 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

MR.  ALLEN.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  if  the  amendment 
which  he  has  introduced  to  repeal  the 
G-olf  of  Tonkin  resolution  is  adopted  and 
the  bill  of  which  it  becomes  a  part  is  en- 
acted into  law,  will  there  be  more  au- 
thority or  less  authority  for  our  military 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia  than  now  ex- 
L«:ts  with  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  in 
full  force  and  effect? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  response  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  I  would  say  that  the 
authority  would  be  the  same,  with  or 
without  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
As  I  indicated  yesterday  and  the  day  be- 
fore, this  was  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
request  of  President  Johnson  In  August 
of  1964,  after  an  attack  by  the  enemy  on 
the  high  sea.s— after,  I  might  add,  the 
President  had  taken  retaliatory  meas- 
ures. The  House  and  the  Senate  were 
asked  to  pass  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. Many  of  us  who  voted  for  it — at 
that  time  I  was  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  and  voted  for  it — raised  no  objec- 
tion to  it.  I  stood  mute  in  the  House,  as 
it  passed  by  a  vote  of  414  to  0.  It  then 
came  to  the  Senate,  v.-here,  aft3r  some 
very  brief  debate — less  than  two  days' 
debate — it  passed  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2. 
I  felt  at  the  time  and  feel  now  that 
it  perhapxs  was  not  necessary.  But  it  dem- 
onstrated that  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  unified  and  united  be- 
hind the  efforts  of  President  Johnson; 
and,  frankly,  that  was  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  re^^olution. 

Asa  result  of  it.  the  war  was  escalated 
from  some  18,000  troops  in  August  of 
1964  to  some  550.000  troops.  In  that  con- 
text. 

I  supported  President  Johnson.  I  do 
not  intend  to  criticize  former  President 
Johnson. 

When  President  Nixon  assumed  the 
Presidency  on  January  20,  1969.  500,000 
men  were  there;  and,  of  course,  there 
were  pressures  on  the  President,  from  all 
sides — to  escalate,  to  deescalate,  to  with- 
draw, to  disengage.  The  President  an- 
nounced in  May  of  1969  a  plan  of  Vlet- 
namization.  and  that  plan  was  put  into 
operation,  and  it  has  been  operating  suc- 
cessfully. We  have  now  reduced  the  troop 
levpl  by  115,500. 

The  President  has  not  relied  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  because,  he  is 
in  the  process  of  extrication,  not  in  the 
process  cf  escalation.  But  I  certainly  feel 
that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  adds 
no  power  to  the  President.  He  possesses 
power  now  by  virtue  of  his  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  by  virtue  of  the 
SEATO  treaty,  by  virtue  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress,  by  virtue  of  col- 
lective self-defense  among  nations,  and 
by  virtue  of  article  51  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
and  other  facets  of  domestic  and  inter- 
national law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
stated  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
had  some  meaning  when  it  was  adopted 
but  that  it  now  has  none.  What  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama  would  like 
to  inquire  about  ie  this:  When  did  it  cease 


to  having  meaning,  if  it  does  not  now 
have  meaning?  Is  it  because  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  deescalating  rather  than 
escalating,  and  would  it  be  possible  with- 
out the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  to  es- 
calate the  military  activity  in  South- 
east Asia  if  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
tect American  troops  there? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  could  be  done  with- 
out the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  Let 
me  say  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  this  is  only  the  opinion 
of  the  jtmior  Senator  from  Kansas. 
It  may  be  100  percent  incorrect. 
I  think  President  Johnson  could  have  es- 
calated without  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution. It  was  my  opinion  then,  and  it  Is 
now,  that  it  was  meaningful  from  the 
standpoint  that  it  did  show  unity  and  did 
indicate  to  the  world  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  Congress  was  behind  President 
Johnson,  by  a  collective  vote  of  514  to  2. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  it  show  a  lack  of 
unity  now  if  we  repealed  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  might,  if  the  Pi-esident 
were  saying.  "Don't  repeal  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution" — if  President  Nixon 
were  saying.  "I  must  have  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  what  is  he  saying, 
by  the  way? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That,  he  has  not  used  it: 
and  he  does  not  rely  on  it.  I  would  refer 
the  Senator  to  the  testimony  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Elliot  Richardson 
which  was  cited  yesterday  on  this  point. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  one  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  say  in  that  one 
minute  that  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  have 
great  respect  for  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  It  appears  the  only 
real  difference  is  whether  we  should  vote 
on  this  repealer  today  or  at  a  time  when 
it  is  brought  to  the  floor  by  that  com- 
mittee, which  I  understand  would  be 
sometime  near  July  4. 

The  question  today  is  not  whether  one 
is  for  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. Most  Members  are.  The  question 
is  whether  we  should  repeal  it  today  or 
wait  imtil  July  4.  July  5.  or  July  6.  a 
couple  of  weeks  hence.  It  w£is  offered  in 
the  spirit  that  we  had  had  some  30  days 
of  debate.  It  was  offered  in  the  spirit 
that  it  is  not  being  used  by  this  admin- 
istration. It  was  offered  in  the  spirit  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  every  Member 
of  this  body  is  antiwar,  notwithstanding 
certain  appellations  that  may  be  added 
by  those  in  the  media. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  repeal  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  overwhelming- 
ly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Blansas  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  written  and  said  about  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  and  no  doubt  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  discussion  for  many 
years  to  come. 
As  time  passes  and  memories  fade. 
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writers  and  columnists  more  frequently 
and  dogmatically  assert  that  the  Tonkin 
resolution  authorized  a  dramatic  change 
in  our  role  in  Vietnam.  They  claim  that 
Congress  gave  the  President  a  blank 
check  to  start  a  land  war  in  Asia. 

Their  interpretation  is  a  fanciful  dis- 
tortion of  both  the  resolution  and  his- 
tory. The  President,  who  was  the  author 
of  the  resolution,  did  not  interpret  it 
that  way  and  never  made  any  such  claim 
for  it  until  long  after  it  was  passed.  His 
statements  on  Vietnam,  both  before  and 
after  passage  of  the  resolution,  clearly 
repudiate  the  claims  later  made  by  him 
and  others  that  the  resolution  in  any  way 
altered  our  long  established  role  of 
limited  aid  and  technical  assistance. 

A  few  days  after  passage  of  Tonkin, 
the  President  said  in  New  York: 

Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
flict. They  call  upon  us  to  supply  American 
boys  to  do  the  Job  that  Asian  boys  should 
do.  They  ask  us  to  tnke  reckless  action  which 
might  risk  the  lives  of  millions  and  engulf 
much  of  Asia  and  certainly  threaten  the 
p>eace  of  the  entire  world.  Moreover,  such 
action  would  ofTer  no  solution  at  all  to  the 
real  problem  of  Vietnam. 

Then,  on  August  29,  1964,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

I  have  had  advice  to  load  our  planes  with 
bombs  and  to  drop  them  on  certain  areas 
that  I  think  would  enlarge  the  war  and 
escalate  the  war.  and  result  in  our  commit- 
ting a  good  many  American  boys  to  fighting 
a  war  that  I  think  ought  to  be  fought  by 
the  boys  of  Asia  to  help  protect  their  own 
land.  And  for  that  reason,  I  haven't  chosen 
to  enlarge  the  war. 

Then  in  Akron,  Ohio,  on  October  21, 
he  stated: 

We  are  not  about  to  send  American  boys 
9,000  to  10,000  miles  away  from  home  to  do 
what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for 
themselves. 

And.  as  late  as  March  20,  1965,  7 
months  after  passage  of  the  resolution, 
the  President  said: 

Our  policy  In  Vietnam  Is  the  same  as  It 
was  1  year  ago.  And  to  those  of  you  who  have 
Inquiries  on  the  subject.  It  Is  the  same  as  It 
was  10  years  ago. 

Our  policy  for  that  10-year  period  had 
been  one  of  limited  aid  and  technical  as- 
sistance. Three  Presidents  during  that 
period  made  It  clesu-  that  we  were  not 
going  to  send  our  trocH?s  to  fight  a  land 
war  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  within  the  context  of  that  his- 
tory and  those  assurances  by  three  Pres- 
idents that  the  resolution  must  be  inter- 
preted. 

My  vote  for  the  Tonkin  resolution  cer- 
tainly did  not  authorize  a  change  in  our 
role  in  Asia,  as  is  amply  demonstrated 
by  my  statements  on  that  war  both  be- 
fore and  during  our  expanding  involve- 
ment and  as  is  evidenced  by  my  votes 
against  appropriations  for  the  Vietnam 
war  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
date. 

I  list  below  my  votes  against  Vietnam 
appropriations.  If  it  had  been  my  intent 
by  the  Tonkin  resolution  to  authorize  a 
land  war  in  Vietnam,  I  certainly  would 
not  have  voted  agednst  the  appropria- 
tions that  made  it  possible. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  this  list  of  my 


votes,  together  with  statements  I  made 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sexator  Nelson's  Votino  Recced  in  Oppo- 
sition TO  THE  War  in  Vietnam 

May  6,  1965 — Vietnam  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations— Nelson,  Morse  and  Omening 
voted  against  (H.J.  Res.  447.  appropriating 
$700  million  for  supplemental  emergency 
funds  for  S.  E.  Asia.) 

March  1.  1967 — Vietnam  Supplemental  Au- 
thorization— Nelson  and  Morse  In  opposition. 
(S.  665,  to  authorize  $4,467,200,000  In  supple- 
mental appropriations.) 

March  20,  1967 — Vietnam  Supplemental 
Appropriations — Nelson.  Morse  and  Gruening 
m  opposition.  (H.R.  7123  to  provide  $12,196,- 
520.000  for  the  support  of  military  operations 
In  S.  E.  Asia.) 

April  19.  1968 — MlllUry  Procurement  Au- 
thorization— Nelson,  Mansfield  and  Gruening 
m  opposition.  (S.  3292  to  authorize  appro- 
priations of  funds  for  military  procurement 
and  to  provide  for  merging  military  assist- 
ance financing  for  South  Vietnam  and  other 
"freeworld"  forces  there  with  the  funding 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. ) 

June  25.  1968 — Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization— Nelson.  Morse  and  Young  in  op- 
position. (H.R.  16703,  authorizing  construc- 
tion at  military  bases,  including  $215.1  mil- 
lion for  S.  E.  Asia,  and  also  authorizing  the 
beginning  of  an  ABM  system.) 

June  26.  1968 — ^Proxmlre  Amendment  to 
H.R.  17734 — Nelson  and  nine  others  In  sup- 
port. (An  amendment  to  eliminate  $268  mil- 
lion for  B-52  bombing  operations  In  Vietnam 
from  the  appropriations.) 

June  26,  1968 — Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions— Morse  and  Nelson  opposed.  (H.R. 
17734.  making  supplemental  appropriations. 
Including  $6,055  million  for  S.  E.  Asia  Emer- 
gency FHind.) 

July  2,  1968 — Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions— Nelson  alone  In  opposition.  (HJl. 
17734.  a  conference  report  on  the  bill  Identi- 
fied above.) 

August  1.  1968 — Military  Construction  Ap- 
propriations— Nelson.  Morse  and  Young  In 
opposition.  (H.R.  18785,  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction,  Including 
$195,004,000  for  South  Vietnam  and  $12.1 
million  for  Thailand.) 

Senate  Debates,  AuctrsT  6,  7,  8,  1964 

AUGUST  6,  1964 :  MAINTENANCE  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL PEACE  AND  SECURITY  IN  SOITTHEAST 
ASIA 

Present  policy 

Mr.  Nelson.  As  I  understand,  the  mission 
of  the  United  States  In  South  Vietnam  for 
the  past  10  years — stating  it  In  the  nega- 
tive— has  not  been  to  take  over  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  and  has  not  been  to 
provide  military  forces  to  do  battle  In  place 
of  South  Vietnamese  forces.  To  state  It  in 
the  positive  sense,  our  mission  has  been  to 
supply  a  military  cadre  for  training  person- 
nel, and  advisory  military  personnel  as  well 
as  equipment  and  materiel — our  objective 
being  to  help  In  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
dependent stable  regime.  And.  If  my  memory 
Is  right,  we  had  about  1.000  troops  there 
the  first  5  or  6  years,  up  to  1960.  There  are 
now  approximately  16,000  troops  there.  In 
addition,  It  Is  now  proposed  that  this  num- 
ber be  expanded  to,  I  believe.  21.000. 

Looking  at  sentence  6  of  the  resolution,  I 
understood  It  to  be  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  |Mr.  Miller]  that  Congress 
is  saying  to  the  President  that  we  would 
approve  the  use  of  any  might  necessary  In 
order  to  prevent  further  aggression.  Am  I 
to  understand  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  we  are  saying  to  the  executive 
branch:  "If  It  becomes  necessary  to  prevent 


further  aggression,  we  agree  now.  In  advance, 
that  you  may  land  as  many  divisions  as 
deemed  necessary,  and  engage  in  a  direct 
military  assault  on  North  Vietnam  If  It  be- 
comes the  Judgment  of  the  Executive,  the 
Commander  In  Chief,  that  this  Is  the  only 
way  to  prevent  further  aggression"? 

Mr.  Pulbrigkt.  As  I  stated,  section  1  Is 
Intended  to  deal  primarily  with  aggression 
against  our  forces.  "That  the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression." 

This  means  to  me  that  It  Is  with  regard 
to  our  own  forces.  I  believe  section  2  deals 
with  the  SEATO  area,  which  we  are  com- 
mitted to  protect  under  our  treaties,  partic- 
ularly when  they  ask  for  our  assistance. 

If  the  situation  should  deteriorate  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  only  way  to  save  It  from 
going  completely  under  to  the  Communists 
would  be  action  such  as  the  Senator  sug- 
gests, then  that  would  be  a  grave  decision  on 
the  part  of  our  country  as  to  whether  we 
should  confine  otir  activities  to  very  lim- 
ited personnel  on  land  and  the  extensive  tise 
of  naval  and  air  i>ower,  or  whether  we  should 
go  further  and  use  more  manpower. 

I  personally  feel  It  would  be  very  unwise 
vmder  any  clrctmistances  to  put  a  large  land 
army  on  the  Asian  Continent. 

It  has  been  a  sort  of  article  of  faith  ever 
since  I  have  been  In  the  Senate,  that  we 
should  never  be  bogged  down.  We  particu- 
larly stated  that  after  Korea.  We  are  mobile, 
we  are  powerful  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea. 
But  when  we  try  to  confine  ourselves  and  say 
that  this  resolution  either  prohibits  or  au- 
thorizes such  action  by  the  Commander  In 
C!hlef  In  defense  of  this  country,  I  believe 
that  is  carrying  It  a  little  further  than  I 
would  care  to  go. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  limits  are.  I  do  not 
think  this  resolution  can  be  determinative  of 
that  fact.  I  think  It  wotild  Indicate  that  he 
would  take  reasonable  means  first  to  prevent 
any  fxiriher  aggression,  or  repel  further  ag- 
gression against  our  own  forces,  and  that  he 
will  live  up  to  our  obligations  under  the 
SEATO  treaty  and  with  regard  to  the  proto- 
col states. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  the  Senator's 
question  and  give  him  an  absolute  assurance 
that  large  numbers  of  troops  would  not  be 
put  ashore.  I  would  deplore  It.  And  I  hope 
the  conditions  do  not  Justify  It  now. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  may  very  well  not  be  able 
to  nor  attempt  to  control  the  discretion  that 
Is  vested  In  the  Commander  Ir  Chief.  But  the 
Joint  resolution  Is  before  the  Senate,  sent  to 
us.  I  assume,  at  the  request  of  the  exeoutlvn 
branch. 

Mr.  Pulbright.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Clarification  of  intention 
Mr.  Nelson.  It  was  sent  to  the  Congress  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
on  the  question.  I  Intend  to  eupport  the  Joint 
resolution.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
Congress  should  leave  the  Impression  that  It 
consents  to  a  radical  change  In  our  mission 
or  objective  In  South  Vietnam.  That  mission 
there  for  10  years,  as  I  have  understood  It, 
has  been  to  aid  In  the  establishment  of  a 
viable.  Independent  regime  which  can  man- 
age Its  own  affairs,  so  that  ultimately  we  can 
vrtthdraw  from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  at  the  task  for 
10  years.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  original 
decision  to  go  Into  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  that  oommltment  should  be 
kept  In  the  event  we  are  unable  to  accom- 
plish otir  mission.  And  I  would  not  wish  to 
make  a  Judgment  on  that  question  now.  But 
I  would  be  most  concerned  If  the  Congress 
should  say  that  we  Intend  by  the  Joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  a  complete  change  In  the 
mission  which  we  have  had  In  South  Viet- 
nam for  the  past  10  years,  and  which  we  have 
repeatedly  stated  was  not  a  commitment  to 
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Mr.  PmjRicHT.  Mr.  President, 
me  that  the  Joint  resolution  w 
slstent  with  what  we  have  been 
have  been  assisting  the  countrlei; 
east  Asia  in  pursuance  of  the 
all   frankness  I  cannot  say  to 
that  I  think  the  Joint   resolutlofc 
any  way  be  a  deterrent,  a  prohibit  I 
tatlon,  or  an  expansion  on  the 
power  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  ir 
way    or    more   extensively    than 
using  them.  In  a  broad  sense,  the 
lutlon  states  that  we  approve  of 
taken  with  regard  to  the  attack 
ships,  and  that  we  also  approve 
try's  effort  to  maintain  the  i: 
South  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
to  make  a  remark  which  perha 
not   make.   He   has  said   that   w  i 
mistaken  In  our  action.  If  any 
been  made — and  I  do  not  assert 
been — the  only  questionable  area 
or  not  we  should  ever  have 
That  question  goes  back  to  th( 
of  action  in  this  area,  and  I  do 
It  Is  particularly  pertinent  or 
debate,    because    in    fact    we    h 
Involved.    However,    the    Senatoi 
tloned  It.  As  an  academic  matte' 
tton  might  be  raised.  But  having 
as  we  have  In  10  years,  it  seems 
the  question  now  Is,  How  are 
the   situation   in   the   best 
own  security  and  that  of  our  allies 
that  what  we  did  was  appropriat  > 
resolution  is  appropriate 
fortify  the  strength  of  the 
Government.  It  would  put  the 
record — and  we  are  the  most 
body  that  we  have  under  our  s; 
porting  the  action.  If  anything 
aggression  on  the  part   of   the 
namese  and  the  Chinese.  I 
be  the  action  taken  together  wi^ 
resolution  supporting  the  action 
best    I   can    do   about    Justlflca 
resolution.   In   frankness.   I   do 
the  Joint  resolution  would 
the  President's  power  to  use  w 
seemed  appropriate  under  the 
Our  recourse  in  Congress  woul( ; 
the  action  were  too  inappropri 
terminate  the  Joint  resolution, 
rent  rescdutlon,  and  that  would 
great  controversy  between  the 
the  Congress.  As  a  practical 
could  be  done. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  a  couple 
questions.  But  first  I  wish  to 
not  suggest  that  by  the  use  of 
would  now  conclude  that  the 
1954  was  wrong.  I  do  not  know 
the  necessity  for  the  United 
Is  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
can  In  furtherance  of  the 
Idea  of  freedom  and  Independenjie 
to  do  so.  we  must  make 
lose  some;  we  shall  win  some 
public  Is  slow  to  recognize  that 
responsibilities,  and  they  expe<^ 
every  gamble  that  we  take    I 
that.  And  I  do  not  now  rise  her^ 
the  original  decision. 

But   I   am  concerned   about 
appearing  to  tell  the  executive 
the  public  that  we  would 
plete    change    In   our    mission, 
concern  me. 

iSi.  POI3RIGHT.  I  do  not 
resolution  In  that  way  at  all 
as  I  vmderstand  it,  that  the 
l8  quite  consistent  with  our 
Blon  and  our  understanding  of 
been  doing  in  South  Vietnam 
years. 
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AUGUST  7,  1964 

InterpTetation 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the 
Recoko.  There  was  some  colloquy  on  the 
floor  yesterday.  I  noticed  that  every  Senator 
who  spoke  had  his  own  personal  interpreta- 
tion of  what  the  Joint  resolution  means. 

One  Senator  yesterday  stated  for  the 
Record  that  he  understands  the  resolution 
to  mean  that  there  will  be  no  more  privil- 
eged sanctuaries. 

Another  Senator  interprets  the  resolution 
to  mean  that  it  would  authorize  the  Chief 
Executive  to  eliminate  any  aggression,  fu- 
ture and  present.  Some  Senators  interpret 
this  language  to  mean  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam;  others  Interpret  it  to  mean 
aggression  directly  against  our  military 
forces. 

Another  Senator  Interpreted  the  Joint 
resolution  to  mean  that  it  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  no  change  is  suggested  by 
Congress  in  the  present  mission  in  South 
Vietnam — the  mission  that  has  been  ours  for 
10  years,  which  is  to  supply  advisers,  tech- 
nical advice,  and  materiel,  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Independent,  viable  regime,  so 
that  we  can  withdraw  our  forces;  and  that 
it  has  not  been  our  mission  in  the  past  10 
years  to  substitute  our  military  forces  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces,  nor  to  Join 
with  them  In  a  land  war,  nor  to  fight  their 
battle  for  them,  nor  to  substitute  our  Gov- 
ernment for  theirs. 

This  10-year-old  limited  mission  can  be 
legitimately  defended  as  a  responsibility  of 
ours  to  assist  free  and  independent  na- 
tions; and  it  can  be  legitimately  questioned, 
too,  because  of  the  geographic  location  of 
that  mission. 

In  any  event,  I  am  most  disturbed  to  see 
that  there  is  no  agreement  in  the  Senate  on 
what  the  Joint  resolution  means.  I  would 
like  to  see  It  clarified. 

Nelson's  amendment 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  view  of  the  differing  In- 
terpretations which  have  been  put  upon  the 
Joint  resolution  with  respect  to  what  the 
sense  of  Congress  is.  I  should  like  to  have 
this  point  clarified.  I  have  gp-eat  confidence 
in  the  President.  However,  my  concern  Is 
that  we  in  Congress  could  give  the  impres- 
sion to  the  public  that  we  are  prepared  at 
this  time  to  change  our  mission  and  sub- 
stantially expand  our  commitment.  If  that  is 
what  the  sense  of  Congress  is,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  resolution.  I  therefore  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  if  he 
would  consent  to  accept  an  amendment,  a 
copy  of  which  I  have  supplied  him.  I  shall 
read  it  into  the  Record: 

"On  page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word  'That' 
Insert '(a)'. 

"On  page  2,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following : 

"  '(b)  The  Congress  also  approves  and  sup- 
ports the  efforts  of  the  President  to  bring 
the  problem  of  peace  In  southeast  Asia  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  President's  declaration  that  the 
United  States,  seeking  no  extension  of  the 
present  military  confl'ct,  will  respond  to 
provocation  in  a  manner  that  Is  "limited  and 
fitting".  Our  continuing  policy  is  to  limit 
our  role  to  the  provision  of  aid,  training 
assistance,  and  military  advice,  and  it  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that,  except  when  provoked 
to  a  greater  response,  we  should  continue  to 
attempt  to  avoid  a  direct  military  Involve- 
ment in  the  southeast  Asia  conflict.'  " 

This  amendment  is  not  an  Interference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  President's  con- 
stitutional rights.  It  is  merely  an  expression 
of  the  sense  of  Congress.  Would  the  Senator 
accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  It  states  fairly  accurately 
what  the  President  has  said  would  be  our 
policy,  and  what  I  stated  my  understanding 
was  as  to  our  policy;  also  what  other  Senators 


have  stated.  In  other  words,  it  states  that 
our  response  should  be  appropriate  and  lim- 
ited to  the  provocation,  which  the  Senator 
states  as  "respond  to  provocation  In  a  man- 
ner that  is  limited  and  fitting."  and  so  forth. 
We  do  not  wish  any  political  or  military 
bases  there.  We  are  not  seeking  to  gain  a 
colony.  We  seek  to  insure  the  capacity  of 
these  people  to  develop  along  the  lines  of 
their  own  desires.  Independent  of  domina- 
tion by  communism. 

The  Senator  has  put  into  his  amendment  a 
statement  of  policy  that  Is  unobjectionable. 
However,  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment 
under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  believe  It 
is  contrary  to  the  Joint  resolution,  but  It  Is 
an  enlargement.  I  am  Informed  that  the 
House  is  now  voting  on  this  resolution.  The 
House  Joint  resolution  is  about  to  be  pre- 
sented to  us.  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment 
and  go  to  conference  with  it.  and  thus  take 
responsibility  for  delaying  matters. 

I  do  not  object  to  It  as  a  statement  of 
pKjUcy.  I  believe  It  Is  an  accurate  reflection 
of  what  I  believe  is  the  President's  policy. 
Judging  from  his  own  statements.  That  does 
not  mean  that  as  a  practical  matter  I  can 
accept  the  amendment.  I  would  delay  mat- 
ters to  do  so.  It  would  cause  confusion  and 
require  a  conference,  and  present  us  with 
all  the  other  difficulties  iliat  are  involved 
m  this  kind  of  legislative  action.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  do  It,  even  though  I  do  not 
at  all  disagree  with  the  amendment  as  a 
general  statement  of  policy. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Judgrlng  by  the  Recobd  of 
yesterday,  many  Senators  do  not  Interpret 
the  resolution  in  the  seme  way. 

Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  Senators  are  entitled  to 
have  different  views.  However,  most  members 
of  the  committee,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
Interpret  it  the  same  way. 

AUGUST    8,    1984 

Firmness  clear 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Joint  resolution  re- 
specting southeast  Asia.  I  did  so  upon  the 
specific  assurance  of  Senator  Pulbrioht.  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  resolution,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  that  In  voting  for  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Congress  approved  no  change  In 
our  basic   mission   In   Vietnam. 

That  mission  is  one  of  providing  material 
support  and  advice.  It  is  not  to  substitute 
our  Armed  Forces  for  those  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  nor  to  Join  with 
them  In  a  land  war,  nor  to  fight  their  war 
for  them. 

Yesterday  Senator  Pulbright  assured  the 
Senate  that  although  some  have  Interpreted 
the  resolution  as  a  broader  endorsement  of 
any  action  against  aggression,  this  Is  not  Its 
meaning.  Rather,  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tion, he  stated  that  most  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  in  reporting  this  resolu- 
tion. Interpreted  It  along  the  lines  of  an 
amendment  I  suggested. 

I  believe  the  reaolutlon  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  demonstrates  the 
unity  of  our  country  and  our  strong  sup- 
port for  the  President.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  our  determination  to  respond  to  ag- 
gression, nor  our  power  to  do  so  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  fitting  to  any  occasion. 

Having  made  our  firmness  unmistakably 
clear,  I  beUeve  it  would  be  equally  fitting  at 
this  time  to  make  It  clear  that,  as  the  late 
President  Kennedy  felt,  though  we  shall 
never  negotiate  out  of  fear,  we  do  not  fear 
to  negotiate.  We  seek  peace,  and  end  to  ag- 
gression, and  the  Independence  of  the  na- 
tions of  southeast  Asia.  I  believe  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Chinese  have  learned  in 
the  last;  few  days  that  they  can  gain  lit- 
tle by  aggression.  They  should  now  know 
that  they  have  every  Interest  In  avoiding 
further  conflict.  While  this  awareness  Is 
fresh.  I  believe  we  should  att«mpt  t»  make 
it  clear  that  if  negotiation  and  diplomacy 
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can  achieve  the  objectives  of  peace  and  free- 
dom, this  Nation  Is  mope  than  willing  to 
"walk  the  last  mile"  in  search  of  a  peace- 
ful settlement. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern)  that  a  conference  of  the  na- 
tions with  interest  in  the  area  be  convened 
in  order  to  seek  a  political  settlement  in 
southeast  Asia. 

AUGUST    21,    1964 

The  situation  in  South  Vietnam 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  column  published  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentlnal  of  August  12,  1964,  by 
the  distinguished  columnist,  Walter  Llpp- 
mann,  entitled  "United  States  Is  Protector 
of  West,"  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  t>edng  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 
"UNrrEO    States    Is    Protector    or    West — 

Must  Avom  Being  Tied  Down  in  Asian 

Was 

"(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

"There  Is  serious  fighting  In  three  widely 
separated  places — in  southeast  Asia,  In  Cy- 
prus, and  in  the  Congo — and  in  different  de- 
grees we  are  much  involved  In  all  of  them. 
Our  Armed  Forces  are  directly  Involved  In 
southeast  Asia.  In  Cyprus,  our  diplomacy  Is 
deeply  Involved.  In  the  Congo,  we  are  much 
concerned  though,  fortunately,  we  are  not 
now  Involved  at  firsthand. 

"The  common  factor  In  all  three  situations 
Is  that  they  are  the  aftermath  of  the  break- 
down of  the  old  imperial  systems — the 
Frencli  system  in  Indochina,  the  British  sys- 
tem in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Belgian  system  In  central  Africa.  Without 
even  Intending  it.  Indeed,  while  wishing  It 
had  not  happened,  the  United  States  has 
been  sucked  into  all   three  situations. 

"The  end  of  the  empires  has  left  a  vacuum 
of  power  which  the  liberated  peoples  have 
not  yet  mustered  the  strength  or  found  the 
political  maturity  to  fill  without  foreign  aid. 
The  cold  war  is  In  large  part  a  confilct  about 
whether  the  vacuum  shall  be  filled  by  Mos- 
cow or  Peiping  or  Washington. 

"There  Is  no  certainty  that  there  will  not 
be  other  theaters  of  disorder  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Americas.  Indeed,  the  chances  are 
that  there  will  be  others.  Wherever  and 
whenever  a  new  theater  of  disorder  appears, 
whenever  there  Is  a  new  revolutionary  civil 
war,  there  will  be  a  powerful  suction  pulling 
the  United  States  to  Intervention  and  there 
will  be  powerful  pressures  here  at  home  to 
push  us  to  intervention. 

"As  the  United  States  comes  near  to  hav- 
ing a  monopoly  of  the  disposable  military 
power  In  the  Western  World,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  become  totally  engaged  In  any  one 
theater  or  to  commit  all  our  reserves  In  one 
place.  For  that  reason  our  Intervention, 
when  It  cannot  be  avoided,  must  be  limited. 
measured,  and  always  directed  to  a  political 
solution  rather  than  to  a  military  victory 
and  unconditional  surrender. 

"Thus,  It  is  a  vital  American  Interest  to 
safeguard  Its  strategic  mobility.  We  could 
lose  our  mobility  if  we  become  hugely  com- 
mitted in  one  theater,  and  let  ourselves  be- 
come engaged  in  a  total  war.  say  on  a  long 
land  frontier  In  south  Asia.  If  ever,  even 
for  the  noblest  ideological  reasons,  we  let 
ourselves  be  entrapped  in  such  a  war,  our 
position  in  the  world  as  protector  of  the  In- 
terests of  the  West  would  be  gravely  shaken. 
"We  are  very  powerful.  But  we  are  not  so 
powerful  that  we  can  commit  all  our  re- 
serves. The  role  which  we  have  to  play  in 
this  period  of  history  cannot  be  sustained  If 
we  do  not  use  a  shrewd  and  prudent  diplo- 
macy to  economize  the  use  of  military  force. 

"In  applying  these  principles  to  southeast 
Asia  we  have  to  remember  that  the  only 


great  military  force  China  possesses  Is  her 
enormous  army,  and  that  In  a  serious  con- 
flict she  would  be  bound  to  use  it  by  attack- 
ing adjacent  countries  which  we  have  prom- 
ised to  defend.  It  would  be  wishful  thinking 
to  suppose  that  China,  though  It  can  be  hurt 
fearfully,  is  entirely  helpless.  And  here  at 
home  we  must  not  therefore  ask  American 
soldiers  to  flght  an  Impossible  war.  We  must 
make  our  readiness  to  negotiate  an  accom- 
modation as  credible  as  we  make  our  readi- 
ness to  retaliate  against  aggression. 

"Everyone  realizes  that  if,  notwithstand- 
ing NATO  and  the  U.N.  and  our  own  diplo- 
macy. Greece  and  Turkey  go  to  war,  the 
western  aUlance  will  be  deeply  shaken.  As 
the  United  States  has  the  only  mobile  re- 
serve force  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
American  responsibility  for  maintaining  a 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  will  be  Increased. 

"Since  we  are  carrying  virtually  the  whole 
burden  of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power  In 
Asia,  we  cannot  afford  lavishly  to  overcom- 
mlt  ourselves  by  signing  blank  checks  on 
otir  military  power.  We  have  signed  too  many 
of  them  already." 


Statement  of  Senator  Nelson, 
Febbuart  17. 1965 
I  rise  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
Mr.  Church,  for  his  exceptional  speech.  This 
is  a  most  thoughtful  presentation  by  a  prac- 
tical, hard-headed  internationalist.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  vigorously  supports  our 
position  In  the  world  as  the  defender  of 
freedom.  He  speaks  as  one  who  seeks  to 
strengthen  our  role  and  Improve  our  posi- 
tion In  international  affairs. 

His  words  are  a  refreshing  and  thoughtful 
contribution  to  the  dialogue  on  our  role  In 
Vietnam. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  elaborate  on  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  him.  He  covered  that 
ground  thoroughly  enough.  However,  one 
aspect  of  this  continuing  and  ever-changing 
dialogue  on  our  role  In  Vietnam  is  worthy 
of  attention.  That  aspect  Is :  What  is  the  con- 
ception of  our  presence  In  South  Vietnam? — 
and.  should  we  change  It? 

Increasingly,  in  recent  months,  we  have 
heard  the  voices  of  many  who  seem  to  have 
the  view  that  the  war  there  is  In  fact  our 
war  and  that  we  should  and  must  make  the 
necessary  Investment  of  men  and  material 
to  win  at  whatever  the  cost. 

If  that  Is  our  mission  there,  as  some  seem 
to  believe,  the  rules  of  the  game  have  been 
rather  dramatically  changed.  I  do  not  think 
our  mission  has  been  changed  and  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  Involve- 
ment It  has  been  clear  that  our  mission  Is  a 
very  limited  one.  Three  presidents  have 
clearly  stated  the  proposition  that  otir  role 
is  simply  to  give  aid  and  technical  advice 
with  the  objective  of  helping  establish  an 
Independent,  viable  regime  that  Is  capable 
of  managing  its  own  affairs. 

On  October  23, 1954,  when  President  Elsen- 
hower first  offered  aid  to  Vietnam,  he  stated: 
"The  purpose  of  this  offer  Is  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  In  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  expects  that  this 
aid  will  be  met  by  performance  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  In  under- 
taking needed  reforms." 

On  September  2,  1963,  President  Kennedy 
reaffirmed  this  policy:  "I  don't  think  that 
unless  a  greater  effort  Is  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  win  popular  support  that  the 
war  can  be  won  out  there.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis. It  Is  their  war.  They  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  win  It  or  lose  it.  We  can  help  them, 
we  can  give  them  equipment,  we  can  send 
our  men  out  there  as  advisers,  but  they  have 
to  win  it — ^the  people  of  Vietnam — aigalnst 
the  Communists.  We  are  prepared  to  con- 


tinue to  assist  them,  but  I  don't  think  that 
the  war  can  be  won  unless  the  i>eople  sup- 
port the  effort  .  .  ." 

And  on  August  12.  1965,  President  Johnson 
described  the  primary  pattern  of  our  effort 
over  the  last  ten  years:  "First,  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  the  basic  responsi- 
bility for  the  defense  of  their  own  freedom." 

When  we  first  agreed  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam, French  armies  had  Just  suffered  a  dis- 
astrous defeat  at  Dienbienphu.  After  spend- 
ing an  estimated  $8.5  billion,  after  com- 
mitting more  than  400,000  flrst-rate  soldiers, 
and  after  suffering  240,(X)0  casualties,  the 
French  learned  It  is  almost  impossible  to  win 
a  Jungle  wtu-  In  Asia,  except  at  incredible 
cost.  As  Senator  Fulbright.  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  recently  told 
the  Senate,  most  responsible  American  offi- 
cials realize  that  "it  would  be  very  unwise 
under  any  circumstances  to  put  a  large  land 
army  on  the  Asian  continent  .  .  ." 

Our  national  policy  has  been  to  help  with 
advice  and  material,  but  not  to  substitute 
our  forces  for  those  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government,  nor  to  Join  with  them  in  a  land 
war,  nor  to  flght  their  war  for  them.  Our 
military  personnel  in  Vietnam  number  only 
24,000. 

Based  on  our  experience  of  ten  years  in 
Vietnam  it  clearly  would  be  folly  to  expand 
our  mission  or  the  original  concept  of  our 
involvement.  When  we  became  engaged  there 
in  1954  I  don't  think  anyone  expected  we 
would  still  be  there  In  1965.  Certainly  we  do 
not  intend  to  stay  there  until  1975.  At  some 
stage  we  mtist  make  a  decision  on  whether  It 
is  possible  to  achieve  our  original  objective. 
The  accumulated  evidence  overwhelmingly 
indicates  we  cannot.  If  this  Is  correct  It  Is 
our  national  self-interest  to  seek  ways  and 
means  of  negotiating  a  constructive  settle- 
ment. The  President,  of  course,  is  in  the  best 
position  to  make  the  necessary  tactical  Judg- 
ments to  accomplish  this  end. 

Whatever  the  final  result  In  South  Vietnam 
I  think  it  Is  a  necessary  part  of  the  educa- 
tional process  for  us  as  Americans  to  recog- 
nize that  In  our  relatively  new  role  as  leader 
of  the  free  world  we  will  be  continually  en- 
gaged In  difficult  risks  and  gambles  In  remote 
spots  all  over  the  globe.  We  will  in  the  futvire 
as  we  have  In  the  past  take  many  risks  In 
which  the  chances  of  success  are  much  less 
than  50-50.  The  fact  that  we  gamble  in 
behalf  of  freedom  some  place  and  lose  doesn't 
mean  we  should  not  have  tried.  If  we  never 
take  any  risks  for  fear  of  losing,  we  will  never 
loee  anything  except  our  leadership  of  the 
free  world. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Oatloro  Nelson. 
Mat  6,  1965,  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
447 

Sometime  ago  I  prepared  the  preceding  re- 
marks for  delivery  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Since  then  we  have  received  the  request  for 
this  supplemental  appropriation.  I  have 
placed  those  remarks  in  the  record  now  so 
that  my  position  may  not  be  misinterpreted. 
I  am  adding  these  remarks  to  explain  my  po- 
sition on  the  measure  before  us. 

My  fundamental  pKxltlon  on  Vietnam  and 
our  role  there  has  remained  the  same  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.  More  than  two  years 
ago  and  on  numerous  occasions  since  I  have 
expressed  the  view  that  It  should  remain  a 
cardinal  principle  of  our  policy  not  to  engage 
American  troops  In  a  land  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Within  the  perimeter  of  this  guiding 
principle  there  Is  great  room  for  tactical  var- 
iation. As  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  our 
forces  It  is  the  President's  burdensome  re- 
sponsibility to  decide  the  day  to  day  tac- 
tics. FYom  time  to  time  we  may  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  tactics  exercised  but  that  is  In 
the  nature  of  the  case.  I  along  with  the  vast 
majority  recognize  where  that  responsibility 
lies  and  support  the  President  in  hla  In- 
credibly dU&cult  endeavor. 
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Tbe  Issue  before  us  Is  not 
unified  In  our  purpose.  We  c 
not  whether  we  are  opposed  to 
whether  we  are  willing  to  fight 
whether  we  are  at  one  with  the 
the  objective  he  seeks — In  each 
ters  we  are  unified.  That  unity 
been  demonstrated  by  every 
poll  as  well  as  the  conduct  of 
and  the  statements  of  the  mei 

Nevertheless,  we  are  now  asked 
In  twenty-four  hours  on  a  700 
appropriation  for  the  conduct 
mltment  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  c( 
one  that  the  money  Is  not 
ately  to  support  our  commitment 
agreed  by  everyone  that  the  "" 
the  authority  to  transfer  the  i 
to  fully  support  our  efforts.  It 
by   everyone    In   this   body    that 
menfs  notice  Congress  will  a   " 
additional   dollar   needed    to 
and  support  our  forces  without 
there  may  be  no  doubt.  If  Indeed 
be  any.  I  know  that  700  mUUon 
be  needed  In  our  1966  budget.  A 
part  of  It  might  be  needed  In 
That  may  be  so  whether  we  r" 
fortunate    decision    to    change 
there  or  whether  we  maintain 
stated  role.  I  support  that  e.\ 
more  too  If  and  when  It  is  re<] 
not  hesitate  to  spend  whatever 
to  support  our  troops  in  whE*— 
we    direct    them.     That    Is 
among  us. 

What  Is  at  issue  right  now  Is 
of  acting  within  hours  ujwn  th 
appropriation — acting  without  - 
Ings  and  with  preciotis  little  dl 
ing  post  haste,  not  because  this 
quired  Immediately  but  rather 
precipitous    action    is    supposed 
strate  our  support  for  the  Prer 
duct  of  foreign  affairs  as  well  as 
purpose  in  opposing  Communlsi 
My  willingness  to  support  the 
these  two  enterprises  Is  a  matte) 
abundantly  so.  I  do  not  feel  the 
demonstrating  my  supi>ort  by  '" 
ing  aye  on  a  bill  that  came  to 
2:30   yesterday   afternoon — a 
only  brief  hearings  In  either 
that  was  supported  only  by  a 
ate    committee    report    printed 
House  bUl  arrived  In  otir  house 
legislating  based  upon  what  I 
morning  paper.  No  matter  hov' 
measure,  I  dissent  from  the  pr- 
the  greatest  deliberative  body 
should  rouUnely  give  lu  stamp 
to  anything  except  under  dire  cl 
No  such  circumstance  has  been 
any  quarter. 

In  the  cloakrooms  and  on  the 
ous  distinguished  Senators  froti 
of  the  aisle  have  expressed  their  : 
the  precipitous  manner  in  whlcl  i 
poelng  of  this  matter. 

I  have  no  notion  what  the 
to  the  majority  and  minority 
the  White  House.  If  he  reque 
bill  be  passed  this  week  within 
rtod  instead  of  next  week  afte" 
cuoslon  I  have  not  been  so 
I  have  a  very  high  regard  and 
integrity,   the   patriotism   and 
statesmanship  of  the  leadership 
of  the  aisle  I  do  not  intend " '  " 
my  vote  to  anyone  In  support 
poisal. 

My  objection  does  not  run 
of  this  appropriation.  No  ir 
variances   of    viewpoint,   we 
money  will  be  needed  in  the 
be  spent.  Yet,  I  think   I 
when  I  say  that  a  very 
of  this  body  Is  gravely  troublei! 
seemly  baste  of  our  action  " 
all  know  that  otir  military 
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faulty  that  we  need  thU  appropriation  right 
now.  If  It  were  required  today  our  very  able 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  have  urged  mo- 
tion quite  some  time  ago. 

My  dissent  Is  based  upon  the  conviction 
that  when  a  matter  of  thU  Import  Is  before 
us  we  owe  It  to  ourselves  and  the  nation  to 
discuss  It  deliberately  and  fully.  That  we 
may  all  end  up  agreeing  on  this  particular 
measure  does  not  detract  from  the  impor- 
tance of  conducting  the  dialogue.  There  is  a 
continuing  public  confusion  about  where  we 
are  going  and  why.  Silence  contributes  to 
that  confusion.  Our  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment has  its  own  obligation.  We  should  not 
default  In  that  obligation  nor  should  we 
even  give  the  appearance  of  doing  so.  Be- 
cause of  what  appears  to  be  a  necessity  for 
exceptionally  speedy  action  on  a  large  appro- 
priation, there  are  many  who  wUl  conclude 
that  we  must  be  intending  to  support  or 
endorse  a  substantial  expansion  of  our  role 
in  Vietnam  If  not  a  ftindamental  change  In 
our  mission  there.  I  am  sure  that  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  President  intends  that. 
Nevertheless,  you  will  see  that  interpretation 
put  on  our  edition  from  any  number  of 
sources  within  the  next  few  days.  1  decline 
to  lend  my  name  In  any  way  to  that  kind  of 
misinterpretation. 

Thus,  at  a  time  In  history  when  the  Senate 
should  be  vindicating  its  historic  reputation 
as  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world 
we  Bkie  stumbling  over  each  other  to  see  who 
can  say  "aye"  the  quickest  and  the  loudest. 
I  regret  It  and  I  think  some  day  we  shall  all 
regret  It. 

Now  In  the  gentlest  way  I  know  how  I 
mention  to  this  body  that  as  of  this  very 
moment  I  have  yet  to  receive  a  call  from  the 
leadership  or  any  other  source  In  govern- 
ment advising  me  of  the  grave  necessity  for 
Instant  action.  I  should  think  If  this  matter 
were  really  so  urgent  a  fifteen  minute  party 
caucus  would  have  sufficed  at  least  to  advise 
us  so. 

Thus,  reluctantly.  I  express  my  opposition 
to  our  procedure  here  by  voting  no.  Obviously 
you  need  my  vote  leas  than  I  need  my  con- 
science. 

Senator  Nelson's  Statement  on  Vietnam, 

JAN0ART    15,    1966 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  agoniz- 
ing dilemma  facing  America  in  Viet  Nam. 
But  of  all  the  grim  alternatives,  it  seems  to 
me  the  wisest  is  to  continue  with  great  pa- 
tience to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  while 
firmly  refusing  to  escalate  the  conflict  fur- 
ther. This  Is  essentially  a  political  and  not 
a  military  conflict.  It  Is  a  battle  In  Viet  Nam 
for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese. 
It  must  be  limited  to  Viet  Nam,  and  be 
fought  by  the  Vietnamese  if  we  are  to  have 
any  realistic  hope  of  an  acceptable  settle- 
ment. For  along  the  "open  ended"  path  of 
further  escalation  lies  the  specter  of  a  major 
land  war  in  Asia  fought  with  U.S.  troops,  a 
war  against  which  our  best  military  minds — 
including  the  late  General  Douglas  A.  Mac- 
Arthur — have  repeatedly  warned  us.  It  has 
long  been  my  view  that  our  commitment 
should  never  be  expanded  to  make  that  con- 
flict an  American  war.  And  in  a  major  speech 
last  May  6,  I  pointed  out  that,  despite  a 
tendency  to  characterize  people  as  "hawks 
and  doves,"  most  Americans  including  most 
Members  of  Congress  are  united  behind  these 
major  principles:  There  must  be  no  major 
land  war  in  Asia;  the  problems  of  Viet  Nam 
must  be  settled  eventually  by  negotiations; 
and  the  main  responsibility  for  stable  gov- 
ernment must  rest  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

The  situation  Is  even  more  dangerous  to- 
day than  It  was  in  May.  And  the  pressures 
to  escalate  the  war  are  growing  In  many 
quarters.  But  I  believe  these  cardinal  prin- 
ciples should  guide  our  policy.  Even  If  a 
million  American  soldiers  were  to  force  all 


North  Vietnamese  units  from  South  Viet 
Nam  and  to  suppress  the  Viet  Cong  guerril- 
las with  napalm  and  bayonets — even  If  we 
avoided  an  open  clash  with  Bed  China — even 
then,  when  wp  withdrew  as  eventually  we 
must,  we  would  leave  behind  us  only  a 
charred,  desolate  country  with  little  hope 
that  it  could  maintain  its  independence  one 
moment  beyond  the  time  we  left. 

There  is  no  point  in  criticizing  the  mis- 
takes of  past  policy.  But  it  Is  crucial  in  look- 
ing toward  the  future  to  recall  that  our  mili- 
tary advisors  have  been  consistently  over- 
optlmlstlc  when  not  actually  dead  wrong  In 
their  public  statements  of  the  Vietnamese 
situation.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara's 
estimate  that  the  Americans  could  begin  to 
pull  out  by  Christmas  1966  is  only  the  most 
famous  example. 

Those  who  look  for  a  cheap  "victory 
through  air-power"  should  recall  the  glow- 
ing assurances  last  February  that  a  tew 
bombs  on  North  Viet  Nam  would  quickly 
bring  that  covmtry  to  the  conference  table 
in  a  tractable  mood.  If  anything,  the  oppo- 
site has  been  the  case. 

George  F.  Kennan.  the  former  Ambassa- 
dor and  noted  foreign  policy  expert,  has  re- 
cently advocated  an  effort  to  de-escalate  the 
war,  to  "simmer  down"  the  situation  in  Viet 
Nam.  In  a  world  where  a  nuclear  holocaust 
is  a  distinct  possibility,  the  survival  of  us  all 
depends  on  containing  armed  conflict  to  as 
narrow  an  area  as  possible.  This  is  indeed 
sound  advice. 

President  Johnson  has  taken  a  long  step 
toward  localizing  the  war  and  achieving  nego- 
tiations by  calling  a  halt  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Viet  Nam.  He  deserves  praise  and  s>ip- 
port  for  his  continued  efforts  to  find  peace 
In  Viet  Nam. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  not 
be  allowed  to  escalate  further.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  every  conscientious  effort  to 
de-escalate  the  conflict.  For  in  escalation 
there  Is  no  practical  hope  of  achieving  our 
alms  in  that  unfortunate  country  and  a  very 
real  possibility  of  an  Asian-wide  war  In 
which  America  would  waste  her  resources 
and  young  men  In  a  slaughter  that  could 
achieve  nothing  but  those  desperate  condi- 
tions of  chaos  ideal  for  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism. 


Statement  bt  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  on 
Vietnam.  September  1,  1967 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  renewed 
and  vigorous  discussions  about  the  meaning 
and  Intent  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution.  It 
has  lately  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  writers  and  others 
that  the  overwhelming  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion in  1964  e.Kpressed  Congressional  approval 
of  whatever  future  military  action  the  Ad- 
ministration deemed  necessary  to  thwart 
aggression  in  Vietnam  Including  a  total 
change  in  the  character  of  our  mission  there 
from  one  of  technical  aid  and  assistance  to 
a  full  scale  ground  war  with  our  troops. 

This,  of  course,  Is  pure  nonsense.  If  such  a 
proposition  had  been  put  to  the  Senate  In 
August.  1964.  a  substantial  number  of  Sena- 
tors, If  not  a  majority,  would  have  opposed 
the  resolution.  What  we  are  now  witnessing 
is  a  frantic  attempt  by  the  Hawks  to  spread 
the  blame  and  responsibility  for  Vietnam  on 
a  broader  base.  Tbey  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  away  with  It.  It  Is  not  accurate  history 
and  it  is  not  healthy  for  the  political  system. 
The  future  welfare  of  otir  country  depends 
upon  an  understimding  of  how  and  why  we 
got  Involved  In  a  war  that  does  not  serve  our 
national  self  Interest.  If  we  don't  understand 
the  mistakes  that  got  us  into  this  one  we 
won't  be  able  to  avoid  blundering  Into  the 
next. 

The  Intent  and  meaning  of  any  proposi- 
tion before  the  Congress  Is  determined  by 
the  plain  language  of  the  act  Itself,  the  inter- 
pretation  of  that   language  by   the  official 
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sptokesman  for  the  measure  and  the  context 
of  the  times  In  which  it  is  considered. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  the  broad  im- 
pUcatlons  of  some  of  the  language  I  offered 
a  clarifying  amendment.  The  official  Admin- 
istration spokesman  for  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Fulbrlght.  said  the  amendment  was  vmnec- 
essary  because  the  Intent  of  the  resolution 
was  really  the  same  as  my  more  specific 
amendment.  In  short,  according  to  Mr.  Ful- 
brlght. the  resolution  did  not  Intend  to 
authorize  a  fundamental  change  in  our  role 
in  Vietnam. 

Three  Presidents  had  made  It  clear  what 
that  limited  role  was,  and  this  resolution 
did  not  aim  or  claim  to  change  it. 

If  the  official  Administration  spokesman 
for  a  measure  on  the  floor  Is  to  be  subse- 
quently repudiated  at  the  convenience  of  the 
Administration,  why  bother  about  such  mat- 
ters as  "legislative  Intent?"  In  fact,  why 
bother  about  Administration  spokesmen  at 
all?  At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  I  will 
reprint  from  the  Congressional  Record  my 
colloquy  with  Mr.  Fulbrlght  which  formed 
the  basis  for  my  vote  on  the  Tonkin  Bay  Res- 
olution. Had  he  told  me  that  the  resolution 
meant  what  the  Administration  now  claims 
It  means  I  would  have  opposed  it  and  so 
would  have  Mr.  Fulbrlght. 

However,  an  even  more  Important  factor 
in  determining  the  Intent  of  that  resolution 
Is  the  political  context  of  the  times  when  it 
was  considered  by  the  Congress.  It  was  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration  on  August  6 
and  7, 1964.  We  were  In  the  middle  of  a  Presi- 
dential campaign.  Goldwater  was  under 
heavy  attack  for  his  advocacy  of  escalation. 
The  Administration  clearly  and  repeatedly 
Insisted  during  that  period  that  we  should 
not  fight  a  ground  vsrar  with  our  troops.  No 
one  In  the  Administration  was  suggesting 
any  change  In  our  very  limited  participation 
in  the  Vietnam  affair. 

The  whole  mood  of  the  country  was  against 
Goldwater  and  escalation  and  particularly 
against  the  Idea  that  "American  boys" 
should  fight  a  war  that  "Asian  boys"  should 
fight  for  themselves,  as  the  President  put  It 
in  September  of  that  year. 

For  the  Administration  now  to  say  that 
the  Tonkin  Resolution  considered  during  this 
period  had  as  part  of  Its  purpose  the  In- 
tent to  sectire  Congressional  approval  for 
fundamentally  altering  our  role  In  Vietnam 
to  our  present  ground  war  commitment  Is 
political  nonsense  If  not  In  fact  pure 
hypocrisy. 

If  Mr.  Pulbright,  speaking  for  the  Ad- 
ministration, had  In  fact  asserted  that  this 
was  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  resolution 
the  Administration  would  have  repudiated 
him  out  of  hand.  They  would  have  told  him 
and  the  Congress  this  resolution  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Idea  of  changing  our  long 
established  role  In  Vietnam.  They  would  have 
told  Congress  as  they  were  then  telling  the 
country  that  we  oppose  Goldwater's  irrespon- 
sible proposals  for  bombing  the  North  and 
we  oppose  getting  involved  in  a  land  war 
there  with  our  troops.  That  was  the  Ad- 
ministration position  when  the  Tonkin  Re- 
solution WAS  before  us.  They  can't  change  It 
now.  It  is  rather  Ironic  now  to  see  how  many 
otherwise  responsible  and  thoughtftU  people 
have  been  "taken  In"  by  the  line  that  Con- 
gress did  in  fact  by  Its  Tonkin  vote  authorize 
this  whole  vast  involvement  In  Vietnam.  The 
fact  Is  neither  Congress  nor  the  Administra- 
tion thought  that  was  the  meaning  of  Ton- 
kin— and  both  would  have  denied  It  If  the 
Issue  had  been  raised. 

The  current  Intensity  of  the  discussion 
over  the  military  status  of  Vietnam,  the  Ton- 
kin Resolution  and  the  elections  signal  a 
new  phase  of  the  war  dialogue.  What's  really 
new  in  the  dlsUogue  now  Is  the  sudden,  al- 
most universal  recognition  by  a  majority  of 
the  Hawks  that  this  Is  after  all  a  much  bigger 
war  than  they  had  bargained  for. 


Tbey  now  realize  for  the  first  time  that  to 
win  a  conventional  military  vlct<M7  will  re- 
quire a  much  more  maaalve  commitment  of 
men  and  material  that  they  ever  dreamed 
would  be  necessary.  How  man  men?  A  mil- 
lion at  least  and  perhaps  two  million  with- 
out any  assurance  that  a  clear  cut  military 
victory  would  result  In  any  event.  Further- 
more, It  has  finally  dawned  on  the  Hawks 
that  a  military  victory  does  not  afisure  a 
political  victory — in  fact  there  is  no  connec- 
tion between  the  two  and  one  without  the 
other  Is  of  no  value  whatsoever. 

This  new  recognition  of  the  tough  reali- 
ties of  Vietnam  afford  the  opportunity  for 
a  reappraisal  of  our  situation  In  Vietnam  a^d 
a  redirection  of  our  efforts. 

The  danger  we  now  face  Is  the  mounting 
pressure  from  military  and  political  sources 
for  a  substantial  escalation  of  the  bombing 
attack  In  the  North.  The  fact  Is  the  whole 
military-political  power  establishment  (both 
Republican  and  Democratic)  has  been 
caught  In  a  colossal  miscalculation.  They 
have  been  caught  and  exposed  in  the  very 
brief  period  of  24  months  since  we  foolishly 
undertook  a  land  war  commitment. 

They  did  not  then  nor  do  they  now  tinder- 
stand  the  nature,  character  and  vigor  of  the 
political  revolution  in  Vietnam.  But  In  order 
to  save  face  they  are  now  demanding  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  war.  If  they  prevail  we  will 
then  see  another  fruitless  expansion  which 
will  not  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  but 
will  extend  our  risk  of  a  confrontation  with 
China. 

Unfortunately  the  Administration  con- 
tinues its  policy  of  so  called  controlled  ex- 
pansion of  pressure  on  the  North  which 
really  Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  end- 
less escalation  which  will  likely  lead  to  a 
vast  expansion  of  the  war.  It  ought  to  be 
understood  once  and  for  all  that  no  amount 
of  pressure  on  the  North  will  settle  the  war 
In  the  South.  A  complete  Incineration  of  the 
North  will  not  end  the  capacity  of  the  guer- 
rilla to  continue  the  fight  in  the  South. 

Though  we  committed  a  grave  blunder  In 
putting  ground  troops  Into  Vietnam  In  the 
first  place.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  com- 
pound the  blunder  by  pouring  In  additional 
troops.  The  administration  proposal  for  45,- 
000  additional  troops  with  tens  of  thousands 
more  demanded  by  the  mlUtary  Is  simply  a 
blind  and  foolish  move  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

What  the  military  really  needs  Is  a  mil- 
lion or  two  million  ground  troops  for  the 
war  they  want  to  fight.  Furthermore,  no  one 
can  explain  what  possible  proportional  bene- 
fit this  country  or  the  free  world  will  get  for 
this  kind  of  massive  allocation  of  resources — 
even  assuming  this  would  win  the  military- 
political  war  which  I  think  Is  highly  doubt- 
ful. 

There  Is  no  easy  solution  to  our  Involve- 
ment, but  now,  before  it  Is  too  late,  Is  the 
time  to  decide  what  direction  from  here 
we  are  going  to  go  In  Vietnam. 

There  is.  It  seems  to  me,  only  one  sensible 
direction  to  go  and  that  Is  toward  de-escala- 
tion and  negotiations. 

It  was  a  mistake  for  us  to  Americanize 
this  war  in  the  first  plaw^,  and  it  is  an  even 
greater  mistake  to  continue  It  as  an  Amer- 
ican war.  As  soon  as  the  elections  are  over 
this  Sunday  we  should  cease  bombing  the 
North  in  order  to  afford  the  opportunity 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  negotiations. 
It  Is  rather  Ironic  that  Chief  of  State  Thleu, 
the  military  candidate  for  President,  favors 
a  bombing  pause  but  our  military  oppose  it. 
Whose  war  Is  this? 

Next  we  should  fundamentally  alter  our 
military  and  political  policies  In  the  South. 
We  should  notify  the  South  that  henceforth 
It  will  be  the  Job  of  South  Vietnamese  to  do 
the  chore  of  political  and  military  pacifica- 
tion of  the  South.  While  our  troops  occupy 
the  population  centers,  ftirnlsh  the  supplies, 


transportation  and  air  cover,  it  must  be  the 
Job  of  the  Vietnamese  to  win  the  political 
and  military  war  In  the  South.  If  they  do 
not  have  the  morale,  the  interest,  the  deter- 
mination to  win  under  these  circumstances 
then  their  cause  can't  be  won  at  all. 

Stirely  It  ought  to  be  understood  by  now 
that  If  there  Is  going  to  be  a  meaningful 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem  they  must 
be  the  ones  who  make  It  meaningful. 

Furthermore,  If  It  Is  true,  as  our  State 
Department  says,  that  all  other  South  East 
Asian  countries  feel  they  have  a  stake  In 
Vietnam,  let  them  send  some  troops  of  their 
own  to  prove  their  Interest. 

Under  this  approach  we  will  reduce  the 
loss  of  our  troops  to  a  minimum  and  we 
will  find  out  whether  our  allies  in  the  South 
really  believe  they  have  something  to  fight 
for.  If  they  do,  they  have  the  chance  to  build 
their  own  country.  If  they  don't,  then  we 
should  get  out. 

This  It  seems  to  me  Is  our  best  alternative 
to  the  fruitless  policy  of  endless  escalation. 


Policy  Alternatives  in  Vietnam 

(Remarks   by   Senator   Oatloro   Nelson   at 

Conference  on  Vietnam,  October  21,  1967) 

I  would  not  want  to  burden  you  today  with 
a  comprehensive  review  of  our  tragic  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  I  assume  everyone  here 
knows  the  background  pretty  well  and  has 
developed  his  own  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  what  Is  coming  to  be  one  of  the  most 
serious  tests  of  the  American  character  ever 
to  take  place  In  otir  history.  The  outcome  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  may  very  well  determine 
whether  civilization  as  we  know  It  will  con- 
tinue on  this  planet.  In  my  opinion.  It  cer- 
tainly win  determine  the  kind  of  country 
America  wlU  be  In  the  years  to  come. 

In  an  effort  to  try  to  limit  the  range  of  my 
discussion,  I  propose  to  discuss  three  tc^lcs 
In  relation  to  Vietnam: 

First,  the  fact  that  the  widely  discussed 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  of  1964  was  never 
Intended  to  authorize  the  kind  of  war  we  are 
fighting  In  Vietnam  today. 

Second,  I  want  to  disctiss  Secretary  Rusk's 
remark  suggesting  that  we  are  In  Vietnam  to 
counter  some  future  thrust  by  Red  China. 

And  finally.  I  want  to  discuss  again  the 
alternatives  which  I  think  are  available,  in- 
stead of  our  present  disastrous  course. 

The  Otilf  of  Tonkin  resolution  has  become 
crucial  to  the  debate  over  the  war  in  Vietnam 
because  It  Is  being  used  more  and  more  to  put 
the  stamp  of  Congressional  approval  on  the 
war  we  are  now  waging,  and  to  brand  critics 
of  our  Vietnam  policy  as  people  who  are 
somehow  outside  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can thinking. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incidents  took  place  in 
the  summer  of  1964.  when  America  was  In  the 
heat  of  a  Presidential  election  campaign. 
There  were  reports  of  North  Vietnamese  tor- 
pedo boat  attacks  on  American  warships  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Our  naval  air  force,  which 
previously  had  not  been  Involved  in  the  war. 
immediately  responded  by  blowing  up  some 
North  Vietnamese  oil  storage  dep>ot8.  Follow- 
ing this  Incident,  the  Administration  asked 
the  Ck)ngress  to  adopt  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack  against 
forces  of  the  United  States  In  Southeast  Asia. 

We  had  only  about  16,000  Americans  in 
Vietnam  at  that  time,  and  our  troops  were 
strictly  limited  to  serving  as  "advisers"  to  the 
South  Vietnamese.  They  were  not  shooting 
at  the  enemy  and  being  shot.  Otir  planes  were 
not  striking  at  enemy  targets. 

Nor  was  It  the  mood  of  this  country  to 
change  this  situation.  Senator  Goldwater 
was  calling  for  firmer  action  in  Vietnam,  but 
the  Administration  was  summarily  rejecting 
his  proposals,  and  apparently  scoring  big  po- 
litical gains  by  doing  so. 

In  this  setting,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
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tlon  did  not  sound  partlcul 
ing.  One  of  our  ships  had  i 
had   responded   In   kind,   an<: 
endorsing  this  response. 

But  I  began  to  worry  whe|i 
of  the  interpretations  being 
resolution  even  before  it  was 
with  a  ■hawlc"  position  Imn 
upon  this  resolution  to  prov< 
sltlon  was  being  vindicated — 
as  national  policy.  This  was 
terpretatlon  and  I  tried  to 
in  the  Senate. 

I  asked  (on  August  6.  1964 

■"Am  I  to  understand  that 
of  Congress  that  we  are  sayl 
tlve  Branch:  If  it  becomes  n 
vent  further  aggression,  we 
vance,  that  you  may  land  as 
as  deemed  necessary,  and  en 
military  assault  on  North 

Of  course,  I  was  assured 
purpose  of  the  resolution. 

But  I  wanted  to  mAke 
bated  this  resolution   off 
days  in  the  Senate.  To  plnpc  1 
offered  an  amendment  makln  ; 
resolution  did  not  authorize 
our  limited  role  In  Vietnam 

I    WAS    ASSURED    that 
amendment  was  embodied  In 
that  this  was  the  Adminlstn 
terpretatlon  of  the  resolutloi 
to  withdraw  my  resolution  * 
cesslty  for  a  conference  be 
and  House  on  tv/o  versions  of 

Now  it  Is  true  that  these 
from  a  man  who  today  is 
of     Administration 
bright.  But  m  the  summer 
the   Administrations   official 
this    Issue.    He   was   managii 
Tonkin  Resolution  on  the 
words  were  accepted   by 
fully  representing  the  views 
Istratlon,  with  which  he  waj; 
tact. 

It  Is  even  more  impressive 
what  would  have  happened 
bright  had  responded 
had  said,  In  response  to  my 

"This  resolution  would  a 
Istratlon  to  decide  hereafter 
are  necessary  in  Vietnam.  It 
to  Justify  sending  hundreds 
American   combat    troops   to 
the  launching  of   massive 
tacks   on   North   Vietnam, 
border  of  China." 

Senator   Pulbrlght    would 
most  repudiated  man  In 
The   Administration   would 
every  word  he  uttered,  for 
echoed  the  statements   beln( 
opposition  In  the  campaign, 
haye  shocked  the  American 

Secretary  Busk  says  today, 
question  In  anyone's  mind  as 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Ree 
absolutely  right.  The  Senate 
were  assured,  and  the  Adml: 
behind  those  assurances,  thai 
was  NOT  Intended  as 
latlon  of  the  war. 

With  that  question  In 
consider  the  remarks  made  at 
conference  by  Secretary 
believe  for  the  first  tlme- 
the  war  in  Vietnam  as  an 
of  the  United  States  to 
slonlst  alms  of  Communist 
It  as  a  nation  which  would 
billion  citizens   and   would 
nuclear  weapons. 

Through  three  years  of 
sons  for  escalation  at  the 
pected  tiiat  this  might  be  the 
ficatlon  for  our  policies 
never  heard  this  officially 

At  first  we  were  said  to  be 
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commitment  President  Elsenhower  made  to 
supply  certain  unspecified  assistance  to  the 
hard-pressed  regime  otf  President  Diem.  This 
argument  suffered  a  near  fatal  blow  when 
Diem  was  overthrown,  amid  charges  that  the 
United  States  at  least  tacitly  approved  of  the 
coup  which  overthrew  him. 

Then  It  seemed  that  the  best  answer  was 
that  we  were  In  Vietnam  to  help  the  coun- 
try through  the  difficult  period  until  It  could 
hold  elections  and  set  up  a  new,  responsible 
government.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Manila 
Conference  we  agreed  to  pull  out  In  six 
months  after  stability  was  restored. 

As  the  casualties  mounted  past  100.000;  as 
the  dollar  cost  of  the  war  soared  past  the 
level  of  26  billion  dollars  a  year;  as  all  our 
other  good  intentions  had  to  be  sacrificed  to 
maintain  the  war  effort,  and  as  our  allies 
became  more  and  more  bewildered.  It  became 
Increasingly  difficult  to  Justify  this  massive 
Investment  In  Vietnam  In  terms  of  our  true 
national  Interest. 

So  now  we  have  a  new  Justification.  We  are 
containing  the  hordes  of  Red  China.  We  are 
m  the  first  stages  of  a  thermonuclear  show- 
down with  the  most  populous  nation  on 
earth.  Pushed  to  the  wall  to  justify  our  ac- 
tions, we  have  finally  come  up  with  a  really 
dramatic  justification  which.  I  presume.  Is 
supposed  to  rally  the  western  world  behind 
the  war  and  make  us  appear  as  heroes  of 
western  civilization. 

This  is  rubbish.  There  are  no  Chinese 
troops  involved  In  Vietnam.  The  war  there 
is  not  directed  or  controlled  by  the  Chinese 
and  never  has  been.  It  Is  an  internal  revolu- 
tion and  war  that  has  been  underway  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  does  nothing  to  con- 
tain China,  if  indeed  that  is  our  objective. 
It  is  more  likely  to  have  the  opposite  effect. 

The  Independence  of  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  is  Important  and  an  alloca- 
tion to  them  of  a  fraction  of  the  resources 
being  expended  In  Vietnam  would  far  better 
serve  our  national  interests. 

The  500,000  American  boys  and  the  (26  bil- 
lion a  year  we  are  pouring  into  Vietnam  are 
not  fighting  Red  China.  They  are  fighting  an 
army  of  North  and  South  Vietnam.  This  is 
proving  to  be  a  severe  drain  on  our  nation  in 
terms  of  manpower,  money  and  commitment 
to  other  urgent  problems.  But  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  whatsoever  that  It  Is  exerting  a 
comparable  drain  on  Red  China. 

In  fact,  our  massive  military  presence  In 
Vietnam,  and  our  air  attacks  to  within  ten 
seconds  of  the  Chinese  border,  are  the  one 
thing  that  enables  Red  China  to  continue  its 
absurd  posture  in  world  affairs  as  the  victim 
of  capitalist  aggression. 

I  repeat  now  what  I  have  said  previous- 
ly: The  current  Intensity  of  the  discussion 
over  the  military  status  of  Vietnam,  the  Ton- 
kin Resolution  and  the  elections  of  a  new 
Saigon  government  signal  a  new  phase  In  the 
war  dialogue.  What's  really  new  In  the  dia- 
logue now  is  the  sudden,  almost  universal 
recognition  by  a  majority  of  the  Hawks  that 
this  is  after  all  a  much  bigger  war  than  they 
had  bargained  for. 

They  now  realize  for  the  first  time  that  to 
win  a  conventional  military  victory  will  re- 
quire a  much  more  massive  commitment  of 
men  and  material  than  they  ever  dreamed 
would  be  necessary.  How  many  men?  A  mil- 
lion at  least  and  perhaps  two  million  without 
any  assurance  that  a  clear  cut  military  vic- 
tory would  result  in  any  event.  Furthermore, 
It  has  finally  dawned  on  the  Hawks  that  a 
military  victory  does  not  assure  a  political 
victory — in  fact  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  two  and  one  without  the  other  Is 
of  no  value  whatsoever. 

This  new  recognition  of  the  tough  realities 
of  Vietnam  afford  the  opportunity  for  a  re- 
appraisal of  our  situation  In  Vietnam  and  a 
redirection  of  our  efforts. 

The  danger  we  now  face  Is  the  mounting 
pressure  from  military  and  political  sources 


for  a  substantial  escalation  of  the  bombing 
attack  In  the  North.  The  fact  is  the  whole 
military-political  power  establishment  (both 
Republican  and  Democratic)  has  been  caught 
in  a  colossal  miscalculation. 

The  question  that  faces  us  at  this  time  Is 
where  do  we  go  from  here?  It  will  not  servo 
our  country  to  reduce  the  quality  of  the  dia- 
logue to  an  emotional  name  calling  contest 
about  who  is  to  blame.  The  fact  is  that  the 
troop  commitment  of  our  forces  In  1965  had 
the  support  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  opinion  leaders,  the  press,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  polls,  the  public  too.  I  thought 
it  was  a  mistake  and  said  so  then  and  on 
numerous  occasions  since.  Nevertheless,  It  Is 
my  conviction  that  everyone  (Republican 
and  Democratic  leadership  alike)  took  his 
stand  on  our  involvement  In  good  faith.  The 
paramount  consideration  of  everyone  was  the 
best  Interest  of  our  country.  Tliat  remains 
our  p>aramount  concern,  no  matter  what  side 
we  may  be  on. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  an  honorable  con- 
clusion of  this  nvatter,  we  will  have  to  be 
willing  to  accept  less  than  a  conventional 
military  victory  and  certainly  much  less 
than  unconditional  surrender. 

The  alternative  will  be  a  much  more  mas- 
sive,  expensive    and    fruitless    Involvement. 

There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  only  one  sen- 
sible direction  to  go  and  that  is  toward  de- 
escalation  and  negotiations. 

It  was  a  mlstaJte  for  us  to  Americanize  this 
war  In  t^e  first  place,  and  It  is  an  even 
greater  mistake  to  continue  It  as  an  Amer- 
ican war. 

We  should  cease  bombing  the  North  In 
order  to  afford  the  opportunity  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  negotiations.  It  is  rather 
ironic  that  Chief  of  State  Thleu,  the  newly 
elected  President,  favors  a  bombing  pause 
but  our  military  oppKtse  It.  Whose  war  Is 
this? 

Next,  we  should  fundamentally  alter  our 
military  and  political  policies  In  the  South. 
We  should  notify  the  South  that  hence- 
forth it  will  be  the  job  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  do  the  chore  of  political  and  mili- 
tary pacification  of  the  South.  While  our 
troops  occupy  the  population  centers,  fur- 
nish the  supplies,  transportation  and  air 
cover,  it  must  be  the  job  of  the  Vietnamese 
to  win  the  political  and  mllltajy  victory  in 
the  South.  If  they  do  not  have  the  morale, 
the  Interest,  the  determination  to  win  un- 
der these  clrcumstancas,  then  their  cause 
can't  be  won  at  all. 

Surely  it  ought  to  be  tmderstood  by  now 
that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  meaningful 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem  they  must 
be  the  ones  who  make  It  meaningful. 

Purthermore,  if  it  is  true,  as  our  State 
Department  says,  that  all  other  Southeast 
Asian  countries  feel  they  have  a  stake  In 
Vietnam,  let  them  send  some  troops  of  their 
ovim  to  prove  their  Interest. 

Under  this  approach  we  will  reduce  the 
loss  of  our  troops  to  a  minimum,  and  we  will 
find  out  whether  our  allies  in  the  South 
really  believe  they  have  something  to  fight 
for.  If  they  do,  they  have  the  chance  to 
build  their  own  country.  If  they  don't,  then 
we  should  get  out. 

This  it  seems  to  me  is  our  beet  alterna- 
tive to  the  fruitless  policy  of  endless  escala- 
tion. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  body 
has  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  even  more 
rhetoric  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonlcin  resolu- 
tion. A  case  for  all  sides  of  the  question 
has  been  made  many  times  over.  But  just 
before  we  vote  on  the  proposal  to  repeal 
the  resolution,  I  want  to  take  the  oppor- 
txmlty  to  make  one  or  two  points  for  the 
record  only. 

The  first  point  is  that  the  substance  of 
what  we  are  about  to  do  is  very  thin  in- 
deed. There  is  nothing  in  the  Gulf  of 


Tonkin  resolution  that  permits  or  with- 
holds from  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  any 
of  the  actions  in  Southeast  Asia  now  tak- 
ing place. 

In  short,  action  by  this  body  on  the  res- 
olution becomes  something  of  an  irrele- 
vancy— and  tliis  is  a  time  when  it  is  des- 
perately important  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  relate  its  deliberations 
in  as  specific  terms  as  possible  to  the 
crises  of  our  times. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  nearly  every 
Member  of  this  body  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  one  occasion  when  our  judg- 
ment was  requested.  And  while  there 
have  been  numerous  efforts  by  individual 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  apologize  for 
their  vote  several  years  later,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  would  be  prepared  to 
argue  that  we  were  either  deceived  or 
that  we  were  just  simple  minded. 

We  voted  then  as  we  did  because  we 
believed  it  to  be  a  wise  statement  of  Sen- 
ate judgment.  And  I  think  oui*  honesty 
with  ourselves  should  require  us  to  say  so 
now.  But  there  is  no  resolution  pending 
that  permits  us  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  it  does  not  strain  the  record 
too  much  at  this  late  hour  to  suggest 
that,  had  the  events  in  Southeast  Asia 
gone  more  favorably  after  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  was  enacted,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  would  be  standing  here 
on  the  floor  yet  today  telling  the  world 
how  they  had  participated  in  the  enlight- 
enment which  had  resulted. 

That  is  simply  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
at  this  time  trj'ing  to  play  a  trick  on  the 
past  by  appearing  to  undo  something  that 
some  of  the  Members  at  least  wish  they 
had  not  done. 

History  can  teach  us  many  things. 
Among  others,  it  ought  to  teach  us  the 
folly  of  trying  to  repeal  history.  That 
which  Is  done  is  done.  And  for  this  body 
now  to  lend  its  efforts  along  with  its  ora- 
tory to  the  pending  repeal  measure  at  the 
vei-y  least  can  be  rationalized  only  as  a 
political  charade  in  a  context  of  "fun  and 
games."  The  sad  consequence  of  it  is 
that  in  these  particular  times  we  can  ill- 
afford  such  antics. 

The  second  point  is  that  to  repeal  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  now  becomes  an 
act  fraught  with  some  mischief  and  per- 
haps even  some  serious  negative  conse- 
quences. 

The  mischief  is  that  our  people  here  at 
home  may  read  into  the  action  itself 
more  than  even  its  proponents  ever  in- 
tended. At  the  very  least,  it  may  be  inter- 
preted as  a  slap  at  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  context,  it  could 
become  a  complication  hampering  his 
efforts  to  deescalate  and  disengage  with 
responsibility  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Its  fallout  almost  certainly  will  have 
the  effect  of  startling  or  even  panicking 
the  governments  of  a  number  of  small, 
independent  countries  in  Eastern  Asia. 
Their  inclinaticm,  we  are  told,  will  be  to 
interpret  it  as  an  affirmation  of  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  from  any  sense  of  com- 
mitment in  the  Western  Pacific. 

In  essence,  the  domestic  politics  with- 
in our  own  country  which  dictates  the 
tactics  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  these 


days  will  not  be  imderstood  or  correctly 
interpreted  by  the  Asians  themselves. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  per  se  has  so  little  sub- 
stance in  our  current  policy  activities, 
and  because  it  reflects  more  of  tactical 
maneuvering  rather  than  basic  motiva- 
tions, it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  ill- 
advised  in  running  the  risks  of  its  ad- 
verse Impact  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  we  need  respect  and  confidence 
and  trust  in  American  leadership. 

And  finally,  a  point  which  I  wanted 
to  make  a  part  of  the  record  before  we 
vote,  is  that  the  pending  proposal,  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  which  pre- 
cedes it,  and  the  McGovern-Hatfield, 
which  we  are  told  is  still  to  follow,  ought 
not  to  receive  the  priority  attention  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  that  with  full  understanding  of 
the  genuineness  and  sincerity  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  introduced  the  meas- 
ures. We  have  a  basic  difference  in  phi- 
losophy in  regard  to  the  role  of  this  body. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Senate  at  this 
very  moment  ought  to  be  concerning  it- 
self with  what  our  role  ought  to  be  in 
the  next  crisis,  for  surely  there  will  be  an 
other  and  yet  another;  rather  than  spin- 
ning our  legislative  wheels  over  who  did 
what  to  whom  in  the  last  crisis. 

Our  country  has  had  a  curious  pen- 
chant for  refighting  the  last  war.  But 
invariably  this  has  seemed  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  or  lack  of  understanding  or 
sensitivity  in  regard  to  the  next  one.  I 
beseech  my  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator PuLBRiGHT,  to  tum  the  focus  of  the 
committee's  powerful  infiuence  and 
rightful  concerns  to  the  need  for  up- 
dating the  role  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  crisis-policy  decision- 
making. 

Clearly,  the  procedures  envisaged  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago  have  been  severely  tortured 
by  our  own  generation  of  lawmakers. 
In  these  times  of  which  we  are  all  a  part 
we  are  caught  between  the  forces  of 
change — not  the  least  of  which  has  been 
the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  my  mind  it  is  of  questionable  value 
for  this  body  to  be  measuring  the  viola- 
tions of  constitutional  intent  from  the 
past  when  we  ought  to  be  seeking  a  more 
modern  and  surely  more  enlightened  pro- 
cedure for  the  future.  I  realize  that  the 
newsworthiness  of  our  present  dialog 
seems  to  be  far  greater  than  would  a 
scholarly  and  statesmanlike  study  of 
where  we  go  from  here.  But  the  coverage 
or  exposure  or  the  popularity  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  really  is  not  the  issue — and 
dare  not  be. 

The  issue  is  whether  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  free  society  can  survive 
meaningfully  the  tensions  and  crises  in 
a  nuclear  world  without  law.  I  wish  I  had 
some  reswiy  answers  to  submit  in  the  con- 
cluding remarks  in  this  discussion.  I  do 
not  have,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  those 
who  may  have. 

But  I  think  it  is  time  we  try  to  find 
out  how  and  in  what  tempo  and  through 
what  mechanism  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  should  be  pre- 
pared to  fimctlon  in  matters  of  critical 
foreign  policy  decisions  in  the  future. 


It  is  my  hope  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  particular  and  this 
body  in  general  will  assign  a  top  prior- 
ity to  this  pursuit.  If  only  we  can  agree 
to  proceed  toward  that  objective  now, 
the  rhetoric  and  the  parliamentary  ma- 
neuvering of  the  past  many  weeks  may 
not  appear  as  starkly  shallow  in  sub- 
stance as  I  believe  they  will  appear  if 
left  as  we  see  them  now — devoid  of  posi- 
tive and  constructive  and  imaginative 
new  suggestions  on  how  we  might  more 
wisely  proceed  from  here. 

In  sum,  consideration  of  this  resolution 
or  the  related  resolutions  still  pending 
is  not  what  the  Senate  ought  to  be  doing 
at  this  time.  Nor  is  it  the  way  in  which 
we  ought  to  be  doing  it. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  Dole  amendment  as  I 
will  the  others  currently  pending. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  vote  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  a  resolution  which 
was  approved  in  a  moment  of  crisis  in 
1964. 

I  l)elieve  that  repeal  of  this  measure — 
which  history  will  find  to  be  clouded  with 
erroneous  premises  and  ill-advised  con- 
clusions— ^is  another  step  in  reasserting 
the  proper  balance  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches. 

At  times  of  international  crises,  the  use 
of  the  "resolution"  has  provided  Con- 
gress with  a  means  of  prompt  congres- 
sional support  for  the  implementation  of 
policies  to  thwart  any  foreign  armed  sic- 
tions  which  might  compromise  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

Resolutions  give,  in  emergency  situ- 
ations, clear  congressional  and  public 
support  to  the  President ;  they  allow  the 
enemy  no  error  of  judgment  as  to  the 
resolve  of  the  Ameilcan  people  to  remain 
strong  in  the  face  of  aggression. 

But  joint  resolutions,  such  as  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution,  have  the  force  of 
law,  and,  except  in  the  instance  of  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment,  require  the  signature  of  the 
President  just  as  does  any  bill  which 
I>asses  both  Houses. 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  resoluticai  remains 
the  law  today,  and  will  imtil  it  expires  or 
is  terminated  in  accordance  with  its  own 
terms  set  forth  in  the  language  thereof. 

But,  these  resolutions  are  by  no  means 
to  be  interpreted  as  congressional  ap- 
proval for  the  permanent  employment  of 
U.S.  military  forces  over  long  periods  of 
time.  The  Constitution  clearly  provides 
for  other  means  of  congressional  action. 

The  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution is  not  an  attempt  to  prematurely 
pull  the  rug  from  imder  our  allies  as 
some  may  contend.  It  is,  however,  an 
important  and  needed  step  which  the 
Congress  should  take  in  reexamining  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
abroad. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
said  earlier  that  I  would  vote  for  the  re- 
peal because,  of  course,  I  am  committed 
to  repeal  and  have  been  for  a  long  time. 
However,  ui>on  further  consideration,  in 
view  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  also  in  reliance  upon 
the  assurance  of  the  majority  leader  that 
he  would  bring  up  the  Mathias  resolu- 
tion— which  is  a  concurrent  reaolutlon 
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go  to  the 


and  wMch  does  not  have  to  ^ 
White  Housfr-I  shaU  vote  i^^^^^l 
repeal  today  and  preserve  tte  integrity 
of^e  procedure  which  I  bel  eve  is  very 
important  to  this  body. 

Therefore.  I  will  not  vote  o  repeal  it 
today  but  I  do  intend  to  urge  the  major- 
Sleader  to  bring  up  the  Matiiias resolu 
tSn.  as  he  has  promised  to  do,  in  tje  very 
wear  future,  and  at  that  time  I  shall  vote 
to  repeal  the  Tonkin  Gulf  re4>lution_ 

With  that  final  stetement.t  yield  l^k 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  ai  ,d  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll.  ,    ^    „^ 

The    assistant   legislaUve   clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  »    ,  -ct 
Mr   KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pres  dent   I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  <  rder  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded^^  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  ^        .      ..  ^ 

The  question  is  on  agre;ing  to   the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  Irom  Kansas 
(Mr.  DOLE) .  The  yeas  and  na  rs  have  b^n 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
The  assistant  legislaUve  clerk  called 

the  roll.  ^        ^  J  i„ 

Mr  GRAVEL.  I  have  alreidy  voted  in 
the  affirmative.  I  withdraw  kny  vote  and 
state  that  I  have  a  live  p>ir  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mt  Ellender)  . 
If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote  nay . 
If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 

"yea." 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  annouice  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  <'*«r- Hartct)  . 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) .  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
RUSSELL),  the  Senator  fronji  Texas  <Mr. 
Yarborough).  the  Senatot  from  Ohio 
(Mr  Yotmc).  and  the  Senator  frtrni 
Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderiI  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  armoimce  t: 
and  voting,  the  Senator  f 
YoTTNG)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I   anno 
Senator     from     South 
MiTWDT)  is  absent  because 
If  present  and  voting,  wi 

The  result  was  annoi 
nays  10,  as  follows: 

(No.  167  Leg.] 


Allen 
Bellmon 
Eastland 
Ervln 


NAYS— 10 
Fulbrtght  McOee 

HoUlngs  Stennls 

Long 

^.  ,^  McClellan 

PRESENT  AND  GIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 

p^^'^-'^.'reviously  RECORDED-1 
Gravel,  for. 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

Dodd  McCarthy  ^»^^™;e5?„ 

^titr  Mundt  Young.  Oblo 

Hartke  Russell 

So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  (No.  715) 

'^  M^Sfll.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to.  ,         ^ 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 


if  present 
m  Ohio  (Mr. 

ice  that  the 
_  ;ota  (Mr. 
if  illness  and. 
Id  vote  "yea." 
;ed — yesis  81. 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayb 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W  Va. 

Otnnon 

Case 

Cburch 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Eagleton 

Pannln 

Pong 

Ooldvater 

Goodell 


YEAS— 81 

Oore 

Onllln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Han 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Hruska 

Hugbes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idabo 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Matbias 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Murpby 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Prozmlre 

Randolpb 

Rlblcofl 

Saxbe 

Scbwelker 

Scott 

Smltb.  Maine 
Smith,  ni. 
Sparkznan 
Spong 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Ty  dings 
Williams.  NJ. 
WUliams.  Del- 
Young,  N.  Dak 


REPEAL  OF  THE  GULF  OF  TONKIN 
RESOLUTION 

Mr  MATHIAS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  magnitude  of  the  vote 
by  which  the  Senate  repealed  the  Gidf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  is  a  sure  sign  that 
the  tide  has  turned.  Those  of  us  who 
stS)d  a'one  and  called  for  this  action 
now  find  the  crowd  racing  in  our  di- 

'"SuTsuch  a  tide  must  be  taken  at  the 
flood.  The  Senate  must  take  more  than 
this  step  toward  a  reorientation  of  the 
role  of  congress  as   we  face  the  new 
foreign  policy  challenges  of  the  1970  s. 
The  Senate's  action  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  this  issue  presented  by  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  in  recent  years. 
But  our  work  is  far   from  completed. 
The  majority  leader's  announced  in- 
tent^n  to  further  consider  the  issue  of 
Tonkin  Gulf  by  debate  on  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  repeal  it  is  welcome  _  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Senate  should  take  today's  vote  as  a 
signal  to  act  favorably  on  tiie  other  pro- 
Ss  included  in  tt^e  ori^  Jotat 
resolution    cosponsored   by   the   distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  myself.  Re- 
peal of  the  Formosan.  Middle  East,  and 
Cuban  Resolutions,  a  review  of  the  prob- 
lem   of    continuing    wartime    national 
emergencies  and  tiie  desirabUity  of  a  new 
and  positive  statement  of  congressional 
policy  on  Southeast  Asia  which  endorse 
the  aims  stated  by  President  Nixon  in 

his  Guam  doctrine.  

The  Mathias-Mansfleld  resolution 
(S  J  Res.  166)  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
Nixon  administration  and  the  admin- 
istration does  not  oppose  It. 

If  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Senate— as  I 
believe  it  is  and  should  be-to  shoulder 
its  full  constitutional  responsibUity  m 
the  Nation's  foreign  policy,  we  must  take 
swift  and  definitive  action  to  repeal  these 
outdated  cold  war  enactments  and  to 
demonstrate  that  Congress  can  play  the 
positive  role  Intended  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  in  making  decisions  on  the 
use  of  U.S.  Force  abroad. 


Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. ^^^^^^^___ 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.BAYH)  laid  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

MESSAGE     FROM    THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartiett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  ajid 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HR  11833.  An  act  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  In  order  to  provide  Ai^n- 
clal  assistance  for  the  construction  of  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities,  to  Improve  research 
programs  pursuant  to  such  act.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJ  Res.  1194.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
Klnnlng  September  20,  1970,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 26.  1970.  as  "National  Machine  Tool 
Week";  and 

H  J  Res.  1255.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  January  10.  1971.  through  January 
16    1971.  as  "National  Retailing  Week." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDEarr 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 


HOUSE   BILL   AND   JOINT   RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  House  bill  and  joint 
resolutions  were  severally  read  twice  by 
their  tities  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

HR  11833.  An  act  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  In  order  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  construction  of 
soUd  waste  dl^joeal  facilities,  to  Improve 
oroerams  pursuant  to  such  act.  and  for  oUier 
punweee;    to    the    Committee    on      Public 

Works. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1194.  Joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  President  to  a«Mg- 
nate  the  period  beginning  S«P««rober  20 
1970  and  ending  September  26.  1970.  as 
"Natlomi  Machine  Tool  Week";  and 

House  Joint  Resolution  1255.  Joint  reeo- 
luUon  to  authorize  and  request  the  P««»a«i* 
to  proclaim  the  period  January  }^'  y^' 
through  January  16.  1971,  as  "Natlomi 
R^amng  week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  

COMMUNICATIONS  FROM^ECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS.  ETTC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  ALLEN)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  communication  and  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

PKOPOSED    AMENDMBNT   TO   THE   BUDOBT.    1971. 
FOB  TH«  FKDrRAI.  MARITIMr  COMMISSION   (S. 

Doc.  No.  91-92)  .^ 

A  communication  from  the  President  oi 
the  united  Staites.  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  appropriations  traM- 
mltted  Ui  the  budget  for  the  Aacal J*^*!^; 
in  the  amount  of  $700,000.  for  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Commlittee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

RDK)«T    or   THE    COMPraOLLER    GtNERAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
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law.  a  report  on  Improvements  needed  In  the 
reliability  of  the  Navy  manpower  and  per- 
sonnel management  Information  system. 
dated  June  23.  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  the  CJommlaelon, 
dated  June  24.  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Alxen)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Ohio;  to  the  Committee 
ou  Commerce: 

"Resolution 

"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  exempt  the    Delta  Queen'  river 

steamboat    from    the   Safety    at    Sea   Law 

89-777 

"Whereas.  It  Is  common  knowledge  that 
the  federal  goverrunent  through  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Safety  at  Sea  Law  89-777  Is 
presently  contemplating  the  terminus  of  the 
sailing  days  of  the  famed  paddle  wheeler,  the 
■Delta  Queen'  which  travels  35.000  miles  on 
the  inland  water  ways  each  year  using  the 
great  city  of  Cincinnati  as  Its  home  port; 
and 

"Whereas,  Such  contemplation  has  engen- 
dered controversy,  consternation,  public  out- 
cry and  enmity  throughout  this  state  as  well 
as  on  the  national  scene  raising  tempers  and 
voices  In  protest;  and 

"Whereas.  Such  emotional  uprising  can  be 
understood  and  Justified  by  a  momentary 
contemplation  on  the  traditional,  historical 
and  memorable  characteristics  of  this  truly 
regal  queen  of  the  beautiful  Ohio  River,  for 
It  exists  as  a  last  vestige  of  those  days,  now 
only  recalled  in  times  of  nostalgia,  when  the 
inland  water  ways  of  this  country  were  wit- 
nesses to  the  august  and  giant  steamboats 
churning  the  silent  waters;  and 

"Whereas.  The  name  "Delta  Queen',  to 
millions  of  Americans  and  to  all  Ohloans  Is 
material  evidence  and  a  steadfast  reminder 
of  many  of  our  historical  heritages  cherished 
so  highly  by  all;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  we.  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  108tb  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio,  hereby  adopt  this 
Resolution  and  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be 
spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  thus 
memorializing  and  fervently  encouraging  the 
Ohio  members  of  Congress  to  steadfastly 
continue  their  battle  to  preserve  this  Ohio 
and  truly  American  monument  by  exempt- 
ing the  nationally  renowned  and  the  last 
remaining  paddle  wheel  overnight  passenger 
steamboat,  the  'Delta  Queen',  from  the  con- 
struction standards  of  the  Safety  at  Sea  Law 
89-777.  so  that  Ohio  may  perpetuate  her 
memorable  river  heritage  and  keep  "steam- 
boat around  the  bend  on  the  beautiful  Ohio"; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislative  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  transmit  prop- 
erly authenticated  copies  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  to  the  Ohio  members  of  Congress. 
"Adopted  May  28,  1970. 
"Attest: 

"Thomas  A.  White. 

"Leffistative  Clerk." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Koza  City 
Assembly.  Okinawa.  Ryukyu  Islands,  demand- 
ing Immediate  removal  of  the  poison-gas 
weapons  from  the  Ryukyu  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

S.  737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konrad 
Ludwlg  Staudlnger  (Rept.  No.  91-942); 

S.  783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wanda 
Martens  (Rept.  No.  91-943); 

S.  2661.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kathrun 
Talbot    (Rept.  No.  91-944); 

S.  3212.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  (Curtis 
Nolan  Reed  (Rept.  No.  91-946); 

S.  3263.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Maria  Plerottl 
Lend    (Rept.   No.    91-946); 

S.  3461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Amado 
Q.   Chanco.   Jr.    (Rept.   No.   91-947); 

S.  3675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ming  Chang 
(Rept.  No.  91-948): 

S.  3994.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ist  Sgt. 
Albert  P.  Thompson,  U.S.  Army  (Retired); 

HR.  1695.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Caprara  (Rept.  No.  91-950); 

HR.  2315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josefina 
PoUcar  Abutan  Pullar  (Rept.  No.  91-951); 

H.R.  4574.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  of  certain  In- 
habitants of  the  Bonln  Islands  (Rept.  No. 
91-952): 

H.R.  13740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kimball 
Brothers  Lumber  Company  (Rept.  No.  91- 
953 ) :  and 

H.R.  14118.  An  act  to  amend  section  213 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-954). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2614.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Arllne  Load- 
er and  Maurice  Loader  (Rept.  No.  91-965); 

S.  3167.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Klmoko 
Ann  Duke  (Rept.  No.  91-956); 

S.  3266.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anita 
Ordlllas    (Rept.   No.  91-967);    and 

S.  3364.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Raul  Jose  Bruno  Martorell  y  Fernandez 
(Jorge  R.  Martorell)   (Rept.  No.  91-958). 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  1264.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91- 
959). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,   with  amendments: 

HJt.  17548.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1«71.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-949). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy: 

T.  Keith  Glennan,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
represenutlve  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 


BILLS   AND   A   JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  iman- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  said  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    MAONUSON    (by   request) : 

S.  4018.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  loan  guaran- 
tees to  assist  railroads  In  acquiring,  con- 
structing or  maintaining  facilities  or  equip- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when  he 


Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MURPHY : 

S.  4017.  A  bill  to  terminate  and  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  take  action  with  re- 
spect to  certain  leases  issued  pursuant  to 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel,  offshore  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mu«pht  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Rbcobo 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 

By   Mr.   PONG    (for  hlmseU   and   Mr. 

INOXTTE)  : 

S.  4018.  A  bill  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  to  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
S.  4019.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Luis  Garcia; 
and 

S.  4020.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hae  Cha 
Zane  (Kim) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  4021.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  in 
order  to  expand  and  strengthen  Federal  as- 
sistance for  State  and  local  law  enforcement, 
to  promote  more  effective  correctional  pro- 
grams and  better  correctional  faclUties.  to 
Increase  assistance  for  a  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral and  State  program  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  ad- 
diction, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  CX>m- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  4022.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Roeemarla 
De  Loach;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  4023.  A  bill  to  promote  and  protect  the 
free  flow  of  Interstate  conunerce  without  un- 
reasonable damage  to  the  environment:   to 
assure  that  activities  which  affect  interstate 
commerce  wUl  not  unreasonably  injure  en- 
vironmental rights;  to  provide  a  right  of  class 
action  for  relief  for  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment from  unreasonable  Infringement  by 
activities  which  affect  interstate  commerce 
and  to  establish  the  right  of  aU  citizens  to 
the  protection,  preservation,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment;  to  the  (k>mmittee 
on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Javtts)  : 
S.  4024.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  relating  to 
student  assistance.  In  order  to  authorize  spe- 
cial educational  services  for  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Allott. 
Mr.  Bakes,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Btrs- 
DicK,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Goldwa- 
ter,  Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  CJarollna,  Mr.  Jor- 
dan  of  Idaho.  Mr.   Magnuson,   Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.   McGex,   Mr.   McIn- 
TTRE,   Mr.   Packwood,   Mr.   Pearson, 
Mr.  PxLL,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Bllnols,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Towia, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota) : 
S.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  jwovlding  for 
the   establishment   of    an    annual    "Day   of 
Bread"  and  "Harv'est  Festival  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  recnarks  of  Mr.  Dole  when  be  in- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
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S  4016— INTRODUCTION  OF  RAIL- 
ROAD LOAN  GUARANTEE  AOT  OP 
1970" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Preside  it.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  to  pre  vide  for 
loan  guarantees  to  assist  railroa(  Is  in  ac- 
quiring, constructing  or  maintai  ling  fa- 
cilities or  equipment.  My  introd;  ction  of 
this  bill  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing legislation  before  the  Comnittee  on 
Commerce  which  would  provide  an  al- 
ternative measure  to  others  wliich  are 
before  this  committee.  This  bill  i5  identi- 
cal to  part  5  of  the  Interstate  C(mmerce 
Act  which  expired  in  1963  ex:ept  for 
certain  technical  changes  necessary  to 
bring  it  up  to  date  and  to  n  ake  the 
Department  of  Transportation  the  ad- 
ministering agency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the  mil 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh>  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  witliout  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printe  i  in  the 
Rfpord 

The  bill  *S.  4016>  to  provide  for  loan 
guarantees  to  assist  railroads  lii  acquir- 
ing, constructing  or  maintainiig  facil- 
ities or  equipment,  introduced  by  Mr. 
M.\cjnTSON,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  4016 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  anc  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th&t  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rallioad  Loan 
Guarantee  Act  of   1970." 

PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  for  assistance  to  commcn  carriers 
by  railroad  subject  to  the  Inters  »t«  Com- 
merce Act  to  aid  them  in  acquiring,  con- 
structing, or  maintaining  facl  Itles  and 
equipment  for  such  pxirposes.  and  In  such 
a  manner,  as  to  encourage  the  eriployment 
of  labor  and  to  foster  the  presen  atlon  and 
development  of  a  national  traE  sportatlon 
system  adequate  to  meet  the  ne^s  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  of  the  postal 
service,  and  of  the  national  defenie. 

DEFINTTIONS 

Sec.   3.    For   the   purposes   of   tils    part — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  meai  s  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

(b)  The  term  "additions  and  betterments 
or  other  capital  expenditures"  means  ex- 
penditures for  the  acquisition  oi  construc- 
tion of  property  used  in  transport  atlon  serv- 
ice, chargeable  to  the  road,  p  operty.  or 
equipment  Investment  accounts.  In  the  Uni- 
form System  of  Accounts  prescrlsed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

(c)  The  term  "expenditures  tor  mainte- 
nance of  property"  means  expenditures  for 
labor,  materials,  and  other  costs  ncurred  In 
maintaining,  repairing,  or  renewing  equip- 
ment, road,  or  property  used  In  transporta- 
tion service  chargeable  to  operating  expenses 
In  accordance  with  the  Uniform  System  of 
Accounts  prescribed  by  the  Intei  state  Com- 
merce Commission. 

IX>AN    G17ABANTIES 

Sec.  4.  In  order  to  carry  out  (he  purpose 
declared  in  section  a,  the  Seer  star y  upon 
term*  and  conditions  prescribed  by  It  and 
conalBtent  with  the  provisions  <f  this  Act. 
may  guarantee  In  whole  or  in  par  any  public 
or  private  financing  Institution^  or  trustee 
under  a  trust  Indenture  or  agreement  for 
the  benefit  of  the  holders  of  aiiy  securities 
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issued  thereunder,  by  commitment  to  pur- 
chase, agreement  to  share  losses,  or  other- 
wise, against  loss  of  principal  or  interest  on 
any  loan,  discount,  or  advance,  or  on  any 
commitment  In  connection  therewith,  which 
may  be  made,  or  which  have  been  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  any  common  car- 
rier by  railroad  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  the  financing  or  reflnauc- 
Ing  (1 )  of  additions  and  betterments  or  other 
capital  expenditures,  made  after  January  1, 
1970,  or  to  reimburse  the  carrier  lor  expendi- 
tures, made  from  Its  own  funds  for  such  ad- 
ditions and  betterments  or  other  capital  ex- 
penditures, or  (2)  of  expenditures  for  the 
maintenance  of  property:  Provided,  That  In 
no  event  shall  the  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  all  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Sec- 
retary exceed  $500,000,000. 

LIMrrATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  No  guaranty  shall  be  made 
under  section  4. 

( 1 )  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  with- 
out such  guaranty,  in  the  amount  thereof, 
the  carrier  would  be  unable  to  obtain  neces- 
sary funds,  on  reasonable  terms,  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  loan  Is  sought; 

(2)  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary 
the  loan  Involved  Is  at  a  rate  of  Interest 
which  Is  unreasonably  high; 

(3)  If  the  terms  of  such  loan  permit  full 
repayment  more  than  fifteen  years  after  the 
date  thereof;  or 

(4)  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
prospective  earning  power  of  the  applicant 
carrier,  together  with  the  character  and 
value  of  the  security  pledged.  If  any,  furnish 
reasonable  assurance  of  the  applicant's  abil- 
ity to  repay  the  loan  within  the  time  fixed 
therefor  and  reasonable  protection  to  the 
United  States.  A  statement  of  the  findings 
of  the  Secretary  required  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  be  made  a 
matter  of  public  record  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  each  loan  guaranteed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  declare  any  dividend  on 
Its  preferred  or  common  stock  while  there 
Is  any  principal  or  interest  remaining  un- 
paid on  any  loan  to  such  carrier  made  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  or  refijianclng  ex- 
penditures for  maintenance  of  property  of 
such  carrier,  and  guaranteed  under  this  Act. 

KOOmCATIONS 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  may  consen;,  to  the 
modification  of  the  provisions  as  to  rate  of 
interest,  time  of  payment  of  Interest  or  prin- 
cipal, security,  if  any.  or  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  any  guaranty  which  It  shall 
have  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
the  renewal  or  extension  of  any  such  guar- 
anty, whenever  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
It  to  be  equitable  to  do  so. 
PAYMENT  or  guaranties:   action  to  recover 

PATMENTS    MADE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Payments  required  to  be  made 
as  a  consequence  of  any  guaranty  by  the 
Commission  made  under  this  part  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
funds  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
In  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  any  default  on  any 
such  guaranteed  loan,  and  payment  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  guaranty  by  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  recover  the 
amount  of  such  payments,  with  Interest, 
from  the  defaulting  carrier,  carriers,  or  other 
persons  liable  therefor. 

GUARANTY    FEES 

Sec.  8.  The  Comnalsslon  shall  prescribe  and 
collect  a  guaranty  fee  in  connection  with 
each  loan  guaranteed  under  this  Act.  Such 
fees  shall  not  exceed  such  amounts  as  the 


Conunlsslon  estimates  to  be  necessary  to 
cover  the  administrative  costs  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Sums  realized 
from  such  fees  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

ASSISTANCE  OF  DEPARTMENT  OR  OTHER  AGENCIES 

SEC  9.  (a)  To  permit  It  to  make  use  of 
such  expert  advice  and  services  as  It  may 
require  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  use  available 
services  and  facilities  of  departments  and 
other  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
Government,  with  their  consent  and  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis. 

(b)  Departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  Government  shall  exercise 
their  powers,  duties,  and  functions  m  such 
manner  as  will  assist  In  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  part. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  10.  Administrative  expenses  under  this 
part  shall  be  paid  from  appropriations  made 
to  the  Secretary  for  administrative  expenses. 

TERMINATION    OP    AUTHORITY 

Sec.  11.  Except  with  respect  to  such  ap- 
plications as  may  then  be  pending,  the  au- 
thority granted  by  this  part  shall  terminate 
at  the  close  of  June  30,  1975:  Prortded,  That 
its  provisions  shall  remain  In  effect  thereafter 
for  the  purpose  of  guaranties  made  by  the 
Secretary. 

S.  4017— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  TERMINATE  OIL  AND  GAS 
PRODUCTION  IN  THE  SANTA  BAR- 
BARA CHANNEL 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  ad- 
ministration plan  to  terminate  oil  and 
gas  production  in  a  portion  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel.  I  was  happy  to  an- 
nounce this  plan  at  the  White  House  on 
June  11  after  consultation  with  President 
Nixon. 

I  need  not  retrace  the  course  of  events 
in  the  channel.  I  wish  to  mention,  how- 
ever, several  salient  points.  It  was  easy 
for  a  past  administration  to  grant  leases 
in  the  channel,  and  it  would  be  easy  for 
this  administration  to  continue  to  follow 
that  course.  I  am  glad  that  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  have 
faced  up  to  this  problem — 1  believe  due 
in  part  to  my  urging — and  have  devel- 
oped the  legislative  package  I  Introduce 
today. 

The  plan  would  create  a  national  en- 
ergy reserve  off  the  existing  State- 
created  Santa  Barbara  oil  sanctuary,  in 
which  there  would  be  no  oil  production. 
In  doing  so,  20  existing  leases  would  be 
terminated,  the  leaseholders  being  reim- 
bursed in  cash  from  the  sale  of  oil  pro- 
duced from  the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve.  A  Federal  court  will 
determine  the  value  of  the  leases  so  ter- 
minated. Production  from  the  wells 
where  last  year's  disastrous  blowout  oc- 
curred will  be  continued  imtil  the  chance 
for  another  such  catastrophe  has  been 
precluded.  The  administration  proposal 
contains  many  of  my  suggested  solutions 
included  in  S.  2516  and  S.  3351  that  I 
have  previously  introduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  there  will 
be  further  hearings  on  this  problem  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels.  I  hope  the  subcommit- 
tee will  examine  the  problems  presented 
by  the  administration  plan  and,  in  fact, 
any  possible  plan  to  terminate  oil  pro- 
duction in  the  channel. 


P-0241 


P-0240 


P-0166 


i 


r- u«i  r-,,..-^  •  ^—  the  Interior.  The  said  National  Energy  Re- 
in particular,  I  look  for  testimony  con-  ^^^^  gj^^  i,g  ^lade  up  of  the  land  covered 
ceming  the  methods  by  which  the  Fed-  Sec.  3.  (a)  The  holder  of  any  lease  ternU-  j^y  ^j^^  j^^g^  terminated  pursuant  to  this 
eral  court  can  place  a  value  on  a  lease  nated  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  entitled  ^^^  pj^g  salved  lease  P-0235  and  the  fol- 
tprminnt^d  under  the  plan  I  am  sure  to  bring  an  action  against  the  United  States  iQ^i^g  described  tracts  as  shown  on  the  of- 
l\?J?«t^P^Tpnt  of  anv  official  of  the  i°'  the  recovery  of  Just  oompensaUon  for  g^j^j  ^^^^^  Continental  Shelf  Leasing  Map. 
it  is  not  the  intent  of  any  omciai  Ol  uie  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  terminated  and  such  channel  Islands  Area  Map  No.  6B,  approved 
administration,  and  »t  »«  j:ertaamy  not  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  brought  in  the  United  States  August  8.  1966,  and  revised  July  24,  1967  as: 
mine,    that    any    leaseholder    be    given  District  Court  for  the  Central  District  of 

"something  for  nothing."  On  the  other  California  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  calipornia 

hand     both    our    Constitution    and    our  enactment  of  this  Act.  Said  Ootirt  is  ex-  official  Leasing  Map.  Channel  Islands  Area 

sense'  of  fair  play  require  that  a  lease-  pressly  vested  with  jurisdiction  of  any  ac-  Map  No.  6B 

hniripr  nnf  be  clven  "nothing  for  some-  tlon    so    brought    without    regard    to    the  Block                            Description 

holder  not  be  given     notning  lor  a  amount  of  the  claim  therein.  Trial  of  any  ^^^^^          .., 

thing.        ,      ,     ,       ^     ^.                   „„„^i„<,  such  action  shall  be  to  the  Court,  without  a  ^"i:„X^           ^1, 

I  also  look  for  testimony  concerning  !?™I^        ^ 

the  effect,  if  any.  that  the  sale  of  the  oil  j^)  ^he  amount  of  any  judgment  in  any  ll^l^^         ^ii 

produced  from  the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petro-  g^ch  action  or  of  any  compromise  settlement  gjjjgg^          ^11 

leum    Reserve   will   have   on    the   crude  of  such  action  and   any  interest   accruing  5ijj69W         All 

markets  in  our  State.  thereon  shall  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  ^^j^rj^y,          ^Vi   and  E'/j   W^ 

Finally.  I  hope  the  testimony  wUl  con-  the  Interior  by  the  Department  of  J»«tlce^  52N64W          All  Federal  Portion  thereof 

cem  itself  with  the  problems  of  termi-  There  u  authorl^  to  be  appropriated  out  52N65W          All  Peder.il  Portion  thereof 

SngOll  aild  gas  production  in  the  en-  ot  the  Santa  Barbara  Chanel  Account  such  ^^NeSW          AU  Federal  Portion  thereof 

Sr/edtaTarla  ff  the  Santa  Barbara  --- - -J  ^l^ZT^^S  S^Z  ^^^         ^  ^^  l7^Tn  SS 

Channel,  as  SUgg^ted  by  my  bm  S^  2516^  ^,^«  and  compromise  settlements  and  any  5^2N68W          All  Fede.sU  Portion  ther^f 

Mr.  President,  for  those  who  say  tne  interest  accruing  thereon.  In  the  event  the  52N7OW         All  Federal  Portion  of  EV.  and 

administration  plan  is  not  enough,  I  re-  funds  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  Account  E>^  W»4 

neat  my  White  House  statement  that,  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  any  amount  -"  "-'- 


48N69W 


•It  is  a  good  start,"  and  I  again  wish  to     Ufled  and  W'-^Prtated  there  is  authorized     ^^j^ggw 
commend  the  President  and  the  Secre-     ^^^^,,^^^^^^^^1^^  ,^t.r^}^^°'^     46_N69W 


.  .^     ,   i     •       *       «»_j^^  .,,,  *«  fViic      Treasury  for  advance  to  the  Santa  Barbara      ^-^tcqiit 

tary  of  the  Interior  for  facing  up  to  this     ^^^^^J  Account  out  of  any  money  in  the     *!^!!?^ 
most  serious  problem. —• - — ■— '-*--•    — -»•     4«Ne«w 


Channel  Account  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,   such      T^«^^ 
Mr.    President,    I    would    like   to   ask     f„„rtR  «  mav  be  necessarv  for  such  oav-      .l:-°ir. 


46N64W 


All 

All  Federal  Portion  thereof 

All  Federal  Portion  thereof 

All 

All  Federal  Portion  thereof 

All 

All  Federal  Portion  thereof 


funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  pay- 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President's  ments.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
message  to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  be  reimbursed  for  such  advances  from  funds  The  National  Energy  Reserve  shall  be  avall- 
of  the  Interior's  letter  to  the  President,  paid  into  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  Ac-  able  for  lease  only  as  determined  by  the 
nnri  thp  hill  be  Drinted  in  the  Record  count  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  with  President  and  tinder  such  terms  and  con- 
mu-L  DDiraTT^TTan  rtimirVTl  fMr  Interest  thereon,  at  such  rates  as  may  be  dltlons  as  he  may  prescribe  In  accordance 
^^    JL^^P^Pk    ?!Ir,^TonHon  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secre-  with  existing  law. 

Bayh)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap-  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  Treasury.  Sec.  6.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 

propriately  referred;  and.  without  objec-  ^^^  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Treas-  appropriated  out  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 

tion,  the  bill  and  letters  will  be  printed  ury  of  the  united  States  a  special  account  nel  Account  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

in  the  Record.  which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Santa  Barbara  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Secretary  of 

The  bill  (S.  4017)  to  terminate  and  to  Channel  Account"  from  which  the  Secretary  the  Navy  such  sums   as  may  be  necessary 

direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  cause  payments  to  carry  out  the  functions  and  responsibilities 

fho  cio«rPtj.rv  nf  thp  Naw  to  take  action  to  "e  made  in  accordance  with  the  provl-  that  such  respective  officials  are  required  to 

the  Secretary  01  '^e  wavy  ro  laKC  acuoii  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^^^  ^  provide  the  make  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 

with  respect  to  certam  leases  issuea  pur-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  -Santa  Barbara  Channel  Ac-  gums  shall  remain  available  until  expended 

suant    to    the    Outer    Continental    Shell  count,"  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  directed  when  so  authorized  In  appropriation  acts. 

Lands  Act  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  ^^  oge^  for  sale  on  the  open  market  under         ^.           ,     .   ,              ^  ^  w    ,,     „ „„ 

offshore  of  the  State  of  California,  and  such  competitive  bidding  procedures  as  he  The  matenal  presented  by  Mr.  Murphy 
for   other   purposes,   introduced  by   Mr.  may  estabUsh.  the  united  states' share  of  the  is  as  follows: 
Murphy   was  received,  read  twice  by  its  oil  extracted  from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  message  of  the  Prestdknt 
title    referred  to  the  Committee  on  In-  Numbered  1  pursuant  to  the  proyisioi^  of  ^^  ^^  congress  of  the  United  States: 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  ^,J;|i*^,riJ,^  P^  Vnl^^'tltSVJlZ  ^  1955  the  state  of  California  took  steps 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  ^ eacf  ^iaT sl^'s  ''^':S^<S'TuJ^^^e  to  pr^ect^a  .P-^lc^-ly  be-uxu^area  of 
S-  4017  Govenunent's  receipts  from  Naval  Petroleum  ^^te,J^'''li,''4^"^u^  ^alti    tS    S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reserve  Numbered  1  during  the  twelve  cal-  gj^baraChannel  and  closing  It  to  all  petro- 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of  e«dar  months  immediately  preceding  e^^^^  leum  exploration.  About  a  decade  later,  how- 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  effective  ment  of  this   Act  shall  be  credited  to  the  ^  Federal  Government  Issued  leases 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  all  of  General  Fund  «^d  the  remaining  sa^  pro-  ^^^  '    troleum  exploration  immediately  sca- 
the following  described  leases,  and  all  rights  ceeds  shall  be  credited  to  the  Santa  Barbara  ^j          ^^^   ^^ate    Sanctuary.   OU   pUt- 
thereunder   issued   pursuant  to   the   Outer  Channel  Account.  Any  sums  remaining  In  ^^^  constructed  and  petroleum 
continental   Shelf  Lands   Act  in  the  Santa  t^^e  Santa  Barbara  Channel  Account  after  the  ^            ^^  January   1969,  a  blowout 
Barbara  Channel,  offshore  of  the  State  of  Payments  authoi^d  by  subsection  (b)  have  j^,  jt^^ ^^annel  resulted  In  widespread  oU  pol- 
Callfornla,  shall  terminate  and  the  United  been  made  shall  be  transferred  to  niiscel-  ^                   Sanctuary. 
States  Shall  be  vested  with  all  of  the  right,  laneous  receipts  of  tbe  Treasury  and  there-  '"^^  ^^^^     ^^^^^  ,^^  ^^^  from  the 
tltie,  and  Interest  In  said  leases :  after  the  funds  realized  under  thU  subsec-  ganctt^v  which  were  granted  by  the  prevl- 

tlon  shall  be  paid  Into  miscellaneous  receipts  t>anctuary  wmcn  were  b»»">^'="  "}    ,,_^   t.«» 

P-0238                   P-0213  of  the -lYe^urv  ous  AdmlnUtration  should  be  cancelled.  Leg- 

P-0232                  P-0201  Sec  4.  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Islatlon  being  submitted  today  would  termi- 

P-0237                  P-0228  Chapter  641    'Htle  10,  U.S.C,  the  Secretary  nate  these  leases  and  create  a  Marine  Sanc- 

P-0231                  P-0234  Of  Wie  Navy  Is  authorized  and  directed  ti  tuary.  Compensation  to  tbe   essees  would  be 

P-0223                   P-0227  produce  by  whatever  means  he  deems  neces-  funded   by  revenue  from  oil   production  at 

P-O230                  P-0219  ^y^xifficient    on    from    Naval    Petroleum  the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  which 

P-0222                  P-0211  Reserve  Numbered   1  to  fulfill  the  require-  Is  also  located  In  CaUfomla. 

P-0206                   P-0220  njents  of  section  3  and  section  6  hereof.  The  To  avoid  further  marine  pollution,  how- 

P-0229                   P-0212  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  also  authorized  to  ever.  It  will  be  necessary  to  continue  pump- 


P-0221 


P-0200 


renegotiate    and   modify    existing   contracts  Ing  oil  from  three  leases  In  t^e  area. -The  oU 

SEC    2    The  secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  ^Sg  to  production  of  oil  from  said  Re-  beneath  the  Channel  where  the  1969  b  owout 

,^r^eJiua^"£"l^"^na'^nS^Ions  -rve  ln^uch^anner  as  may  m  lUs  judgment  occuir^  U  -^tained^n  a  geologic^  f^ma^ 

as  he  may  prescribe  to  unitize  all  or  any  part  be   necessary   or   advisable   to   enable   such  "o'l  wmcb  wa^  ^^edj)^ou  o^^^^ 

ts?^tTc.T„^Z"sSTX^^z^i  sr,nirLs;k's:,s;rcSn.'oS.'  ^J^-^,^t^'-j^'-^J i"^ 
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This  proposal  lor  Santa  Barbara 
our  strong  commitment  to  use  o~ 
In  a   balanced   and  responsible 
recognizes  the  earlier  decision  i 
people   of   California  to  set   aside 
their  coastline  as  a  sanctuary,  and 
the    protected   area   across   the 
Santa  Cruz  Island. 

This  recommendation  is  based 
Uef  that  immediate  economic  _ 
the  only,  or  even  the  major,  way 
Ing  the  value  of  a  geographic  area 
ity  of  that  area  to  sustain  wlldli;  e 
capacity   to   delight   and   Inspire 
visit  U  for  recreation  can  be  far 
portant  characteristics.  This 
nlzes  that  technology  alone  cannot 
tlonal  greatness,   and   that  we  n 
pursue  prosperity   In  a  way  that 
the  nation's  pKMterlty. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  this 
early   and    careful   consideration 
sents  another  way  In  which  the  F 
ernment  can  clearly  demonstrate 
ment  to  the  quality  of  life  In 

RlCHARl 

The  WnrrE  Hocs«.  June  11, 
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U.S.  Department  or  the  Interiok 

OmcE  or  THE  Secret  lrt. 

Washingipn,  D.C. 
Hon.  Sptro  T.  Agijew 
President  of  the  Senate 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent  :  Enclosed  la  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  'To  terminate  and  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  take  action  w1  th  respect 
to  certain  leases  issued  pursuait  to  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Landa  J.ct  In  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel,  offshore  o]  the  State 
of  California,  and  for  other  purpo  ses 

We  recommend  that  the  propoiied  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  that  it  be  enaiited 

The  bill  provides  a  termination  i  )f  20  leases 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  In  the  Santa 
Barb«ra  Channel,  seaward  of  tbi  State  of 
Cailfamla  OH  Sanctuary  eatabllshJBd  In  1955 
which  were  Issued  pursuant  to  jthe  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Landa  Act.  Toe  Act  fur- 
ther authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ilnltlze  cer- 
tain producing  oil  leases  In  the  same  area 
when  he  finds  that  such  unitization  Is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  In  the  interest  ol  good  con 
servatlon  and  to  prevent  or  minimize  oil 
spillage,  leaks,  or  other  pollution 

The  bill  provides  a  method  for  Payment  of 
compensation  to  the  holders  of]  the  leases 
terminated  by  this  Act,  with  a  iult  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  Ihe  Central 
District  of  California  as  the  method  of  de- 
termining damages  resulting  from^  the  termi- 
nation and  provides  that  the  coiaiJensatlon 
will  be  paid  from  the  Santa  Barbsia  Channel 
Account,  upon  certification  of  tne  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  funds  palp  Into  the 
Santa  Barbara  Charmel  Account  are  created 
by  the  sale  of  oil  extracted  from  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1,1  California. 
In  the  event  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  Ac- 
count does  not  contain  sufBclenjt  funds  to 
satisfy  outstanding  Judgment  aad  compro- 
mise settlements,  the  bill  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  advance  funds  out  Of  any  un- 
appropriated funds  m  the  Treasury  In  order 
to  satisfy  such  Judgment  and  ^mpromlse 
settlements,  with  the  8«uita  Barbara  Chan- 
nel Account  reimbursing  the  Tteasury  for 
such  advances.  I 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  produce  by  whatever  means  he  deems 
necessary.  suflBclent  oil  from  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Nvmibered  1 .  California,  jln  order  to 
fulfill  the  requirement  to  pay  jthe  claims 
arising  from  the  terminated  leases. 

The  bUl  creates  a  National  ftnergy  Re- 
serve from  the  Outer  Contlnent|ftl  Shelf  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  mad^  up  of  the 
leases  terminated  pursuant  to  tl^ls  Act  plus 


the  waived  lease  In  the  area,  the  unleased 
tracts  south  of  the  terminated  leases  and 
the  tracts  in  the  65.000  acres  of  the  Ecologi- 
cal Preserve  and  Its  buffer  zone  discussed  be- 
low. The  reserve  shall  be  available  for  lease 
only  as  determined  by  the  President  Appro- 
priations of  funds  out  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  Account  to  cover  the  cost  Incurring 
to  the  Interior.  Justice  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments are  authorised  by  ths  Act 

An  order  was  signed  on  Marrh  31.  1969, 
which  turned  the  esltUng  ''  mile  buffer 
opposite  the  Santa  Barbara  >'.<>  Oil  Sanctu- 
ary into  a  permanent  *\.'>  /  •ral  prsssrve 
Until  this  order  was  slgnKi.  %P  >  ,u«s  had  no 
special  legal  status  Thl»  nea  "VAiita  Barbara 
Ecological   Preserve  Is   a  1.000  ,•<<>'• 

In  addition,  all  unlea«#d  •;,>*••  •  .uth  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  Ecolofl  ^^  r.'tmm  will 
be  held  as  an  additional  '>i  Tsr  aone.  No 
drilling  or  production  will  .#«  permitted  in 
this  34,000  acres.  The  buffer  #111  help  pro- 
tect the  Preserve  and  malnu.n  the  sanctu- 
ary concept  of  the  SUt«  of  California. 

The  Ecological  Preserve  and  its  buffer 
thus  will  total  55.000  acres. 

About  half  of  the  remaining  Federal  lands 
In  the  channel  are  not  leased.  Before  any 
consideration  Is  given  to  leasing  these  areas, 
the  public  will  be  consulted  and  Its  recom- 
mendations carefully  considered. 

Drilling  land  already  leased  la  now  and 
will  continue  to  be  approved  only  after  ex- 
amination of  all  geologic,  environmental, 
and  engineering  factors.  These  operations 
are  being  conducted  under  our  .lew  require- 
ments and  we  have  Increased  our  Inspection 
forces  to  assure  compliance  and  early  detec- 
tion of  any  mishaps. 

The  Department  also  Is  pushing  for  new 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  with  regard  to  water  pollu- 
tion generally. 

Simultaneous  with  our  technical  and  sci- 
entific efforts  to  solve  the  danger  of  blowout 
and  resulting  pollution,  we  met  with  other 
Government  depextments  and  agencies,  con- 
servation groups,  and  interested  citizens  to 
consider  specific  prop>c«als  to  deal  with  the 
problem  as  It  existed  In  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  off  of  Santa  Barbara.  Callfotnla. 
The  attached  bill  emerged  from  those  con- 
siderations as  our  solution  for  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  problem.  This  proposed  bill 
would  create  a  zone  free  of  oil  activities 
seaward  from  the  State  Sanctuary  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel.  The  only  activity 
would  be  that  In  conjunction  with  the  uni- 
tized operations  of  certain  leasee  as  author- 
ized In  the  bin.  This  utxltlzatlon,  while  al- 
lowing production  to  relieve  the  pressure  In 
the  leak  area,  thereby  reducing  the  danger 
of  leaks,  would  also  reduce  the  visible  aspects 
of  the  oil  operations  on  those  certain  leases 
by  combining  them. 

The  cost  of  terminating  the  20  leases  would 
be  offset  by  production  from  the  number  of 
oil  reserves  In  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Numbered  1,  California.  At  the  same  time, 
the  creation  of  a  National  ESiergy  Reserve  In 
this  area  would  make  any  oil  In  the  area 
available  for  national  use  only  as  determined 
by  the  President. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  this  legislative  proposal  Is  In  aoooid 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


S.  4021— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
CRIME  PREVENTION  AND  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  one  state- 
ment on  which  all  agree  is  that  the  Na- 
tion faces  a  crime  crisis.  We  all  know 
it.  Crime — particularly  violent  street 
crime — has  risen  alanningly  in  the  last 
decade. 


Fear  of  crime  erodes  our  way  of  life, 
posing  a  greater  threat  to  our  freedom 
and  security  than  foreign  conflicts  in  dis- 
tant lands. 

The  agencies  which  must  meet  this 
threat  are  breaking  down  under  its  sheer 
enormity : 

Clogged  courts  delay  and  undermine 
the  deterrence  of  punishment; 

Overburdened  police  struggle  to  main- 
tain minimum  public  safety;  and 

Prisons  with  meager  resources  for  re- 
habilitation turn  out  hardened  criminals 
instead. 

Crusades  against  crime  are  offered  by 
some  who  promise  quick  and  easy  solu- 
tions, but  little  commitment  of  sustained 
effort  and  resources. 

The  breakdown  of  law  and  order  is  not 
the  accomplishment  of  some  anarchistic 
conspiracy,  nor  of  complacent  officials  or 
unjxjpular  Judicial  decisions.  It  is  the 
harvest  of  accumulated  neglect  and  in- 
difference to  the  urgent  needs  of  our 
criminal  justice  system— neglect  which 
persists  despite  outraged  alarm  over 
crime  headlines. 

The  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  on 
which  I  was  privileged  to  serve  made  this 
point  in  the  final  report: 

For  the  past  three  decades,  the  primary 
concerns  of  the  federal  government  have  been 
the  national  defense,  the  conduct  of  wars  and 
foreign  affairs,  the  growth  of  the  economy, 
and,  more  recently,  the  conquest  of  space. 
These  problems  have  consumed  the  major 
part  of  the  public  attention.  They  currently 
devour  more  than  two- thirds  of  federal  ex- 
penditures and  approximately  60  percent  of 
federal.  state,  and  local  expenditures 
combined. 

Traditionally  we  have  left  the  problems  of 
social  Justice  provision  of  essential  commu- 
nity services,  and  law  enforcement  primarily 
to  the  states  and  cities. 

I  But  1 :  tax  revenue  available  to  the  states 
and  cities  falls  woefully  below  what  Is  needed 
to  discharge  their  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  a  bill  en- 
titled the  "Crime  Prevention  and  Law 
Enforcement  Act  of  1970." 

This  legislation  deals  with  many  as- 
pects of  the  terrible  crime  problem  facing 
the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  consideration  in  its 
forthcoming  hearings  on  Amendments  to 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  and  related 
matters,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
subject  matter  contained  in  title  IT  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  should  that  be  the  de- 
sire of  that  committee. 

the  safe  streets  act 

TITLE  I 

Mr.  President.  Utle  I  of  thla  legislation 
concerns  the  need  to  revise  the  present 
system  of  Federal  aid  to  local  agencies 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 

The  Violence  Commission,  as  well  as 
the  earlier  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion, reached  two  basic  conclusions: 

Crime  must  be  fought  primarily  at  the 
local  level; 

Our  cities  need  Federal  assistance  to 
mount  a  meaningful  attack. 

In  1968.  Congress  passed  the  Safe 
Streets  Act.  It  was  based  on  the  bill  I 
Introduced  In  1967 — substantially  al- 
tered— to  provide  such  assistance.  It  is 
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the  main  vehicle  for  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  battle  against  crime.  We  are 
now  in  the  third  year  of  that  program 
and  it  is  not  going  well.  The  Federal 
effort  has  been  Inadequate  and  misspent. 
The  program  has  been  sharply  criticized 
In  recent  congressional  hearings  for  fall- 
ing to  fight  crime  where  It  counts.  Crime 
continues  to  rampage  through  our  cities. 
What  is  wrong? 

FtJNDINC 

The  threshold  failure  Is  simply  lack  of 
funds.  The  best  of  ranging  estimates  are 
that  crime  costs  Americans  between  $50 
and  $100  billion  a  year,  not  to  mention 
the  toll  in  tension.  Injury  and  lives.  Yet 
we  now  spend  only  some  $5  to  $6  billion 
annually  on  all  aspects  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice.  This  Is  not 
Federal  expenditures  alone,  but  the  total 
of  all  local.  State  and  Federal  programs 
for  police,  prosecution,  courts  and  cor- 
rections. That  Is  about  1  percent  of  our 
national  Income.  We  spend  more  an- 
nually on  Federal  agricultural  programs. 
The    Nixon    administration    has    re- 
quested only  $480  million  for  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  program  In  fiscal  year  1971. 
We  should  be  spending  at  least  twice  as 
much,  or  $1  billion  in  the  coming  year— 
and  $6  billion  over  the  following  3  years. 
Doubling  the  administration's  request  for 
fiscal   1971    would  add  less   than  one- 
fourth    of    1    percent    of    our    Federal 
budget.  Is  that  too  much  to  spend  on 
what  is  probably  the  No.  1  concern  of 
millions  of  Americans? 

This  year,  for  example,  the  State  of 
Michigan  spent  over  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  on  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  and  received  about  $9 
million  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  A  3- 
percent  supplement  will  not  go  very  far 
to  ease  Michigan's  crime  problem. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  predicted 
that  we  would  be  spending  close  to  a 
billion  dollars  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  defer  on  this 
most  pressing  domestic  need.  The  time 
has  come  for  officials  boldly  trumpeting 
their  war  on  crime  to  put  their  money 
where  their  rhetoric  is. 

The  Violence  Commission  called  for 
doubling  our  present  investment  In  crim- 
inal justice  and  law  enforcement,  as 
rapidly  as  it  "could  be  wisely  planned 
and  utilized."  I  think  we  can  come  close 
to  that  goal  and  use  the  money  soundly 
now. 

GOING   WHERE   THE  CRIME   IS 

More  money  will  not  turn  the  tide  un- 
less It  goes  where  the  crime  Is.  And  that 
Is  In  the  big  cities.  True,  no  area  is  com- 
pletely free  from  crime.  But  It  is  our 
metropolitan  centers— New  York,  Detroit, 
Chicago.  Los  Angeles— which  confront 
the  escalation  of  street  crime  and  the 
pervasive  fear  of  violence.  Robberies,  for 
example,  are  10  times  more  frequent  In 
our  biggest  cities  than  in  adjoining  sub- 
urbs. 35  times  more  than  In  rural  areas. 
As  the  Violence  Commission  emphasized: 

violent  crime  In  the  United  States  Is  pri- 
marily a  phenomenon  of  large  cities.  This  is 
a  fact  of  central  Importance. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  cities  who  need 
help  most  are  being  shortchanged.  The 
Safe  Streets  program  has  not  set  realis- 
tic priorities. 


The  main  defect  Is  mlsallocatlon  of 
funds  produced  by  the  present  "bloc 
grant"  approach. 

The  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration— LEAA— disburses 
85  percent  of  the  money  for  action  pro- 
grams in  bloc  grants  to  the  States.  On^ 
15  percent  of  the  action  funds  may  be 
"discretionary  grants"  made  dlrecUy  by 
LEAA  to  State  and  local  agencies. 

Through  bloc  grants,  the  bulk  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  allocated  among  the 
States  according  to  population,  without 
regard  to  the  Incidence  of  crime.  Yet 
crime  is  not  spread  across  the  country 
in  proportion  to  population.  The  national 
crime  Index  shows  that  some  States  have 
more  than  six  times  the  crime  per  capita 
of  other  States.  In  our  26  largest  cities, 
with  only  17  percent  of  the  national  pop- 
ulation, occur  half  of  the  total  violent 


crime.  ^  .      . 

Under  the  safe  streets  scheme,  local 
needs  were  supposed  to  be  protect^  by 
community  representation  on  State 
planning  agencies,  and  by  the  require- 
ment that  States  "pass  through"  75  per- 
cent of  the  action  grants  they  receive  to 
local  government.  It  has  not  worked  that 

Even  worse,  the  States  have  interposed 
still  another  layer  of  bureaucracy  be- 
tween the  cities  and  Federal  aid  by 
grouping  several  counties  Into  planning 
regions.  The  act  permits  States  to  "pass 
through"  funds  to  local  units  "or  com- 
binations of  them."  So  the  regional 
groups  can  be  the  recipient  and  disburse 
them  according  to  regionally  set  priori- 
ties—large  cities  can  be  badly  gerry- 
mandered In  the  process. 

In  Michigan,  for  example,  Detroit  ajad 
Wayne  County,  with  40  percent  of  Michi- 
gan's population,  are  grouped  together 
with  six  other  counties  into  one  region, 
while  smaller  cities  are  in  tricounty  re- 
gions. Grand  Rapids  is  placed  Into  a 
rurally  dominated  region  of  12  counties. 
The  States  have  dissipated  millions  of 
dollars  In  small  grants  for  Isolated  pro- 
grams of  marginal  impact  in  small  towns 
and  rural  counties. 

Thus,  the  bloc  grant  and  regional  sub- 
grant  system  has  added  two  lawyers  of 
top  heavy  administration  which  drain 
funds  and  delay  action  whUe  appUca- 
tions  from  the  cities  filter  up  and  money 
trickles  down. 

Whatever  "responsible  federalism 
may  mean,  at  least  it  should  insure  that 
the  level  of  government  with  day-to-day 
operating  responsibility  In  an  area  such 
as  crime  also  has  Uie  decisionmaking  au- 
thority and  funding  independence  to  sus- 
tain Its  efforts. 

Recent  studies  by  the  Urban  CoaUtlon 
and  the  League  of  Cities  Conference  of 
Mayors  reveal  disturbing  disparity  under 
the  present  program.  Of  $1.2  million  re- 
ceived by  Ohio  last  year.  Cleveland  re- 
ceived only  $38,000  and  Dayton  $31,000 
New  York  City,  which  aocoimts  for  75 
percent  of  the  crime  In  its  State,  re- 
ceived only  43  percent  of  New  Yorks 
LEAA  funds. 

Perhaps  my  own  State  best  illustrates 
the  absurdity  which  can  result  under  the 
bloc  grant  approach.  Grand  Rapids,  the 
second  largest  city  in  Michigan,  with  al- 
most 200.000  people  and  an  annual  crime 


budget  of  $3  miUlon.  received  $188  In 
1969— no.  the  printers  did  not  leave  out 
any  zeros— Lansing  got  $600;  Ann  Arbor, 
nothing.  At  the  same  time,  a  Michigan 
resort  community  of  9,500  received 
$17,000,  and  a  rural  county  of  38,000  peo- 
ple with  annual  crime  expenditures  of 
$197,000  received  a  grant  for  $18,000. 

Detroit  has  only  19  percent  of  the 
State's  population,  and  It  received  18 
percent  of  the  $1.05  million  received  In 
Federal  antlcrime  funds  by  Michigan 
last  year.  Sounds  sensible  imtil  you  re- 
member that  Detroit  accounts  for  almost 
half  the  crime  In  the  State. 

It  does  not  take  a  mathematical  genius 
to  realize  that  under  the  present  system 
priorities  are  out  of  whack.  The  needs 
of  our  Nation's  high  crime  areas  must 
be  met  directly  and  without  delay,  by 
providing  more  funds  for  discretionary 
grants  from  LEAA  and,  equally  Impor- 
tant, by  making  sure  they  go  to  the  right 
place.  The  obvious  target  should  be  the 
centers  of  highest  crime. 

I  propose  that  only  40  percent  of  the 
action  funds  go  to  the  States  in  bloc 
grants,  rather  than  the  85  percent  now 
required  by  the  act.  The  remaining  60 
percent  would  be  given  by  the  LEAA  in 
discretionary  grants.  Funds  would  be 
concentrated  where  they  count;  three- 
quarters  of  the  discreticmary  funds 
would  be  zeroed  in  on  a  group  of  tar- 
get cities  that  need  help  most: 

First,  those  with  jKjpulatlons  over 
200.000; 

Second,  those  with  populations  be- 
tween 75.000  and  200,000  and  with  par- 
ticularly high  crime  rates; 

Third,  the  largest  city  in  a  State  If  it 
does  not  come  under  the  first  two  cate- 
gories. ,     ,  . 
To  take  care  of  the  criminal  court 
responsiblUties    which    many    counties 
have  In  these  cities,  such  counties  could 
also  receive  special  funds  for  that  task. 
No  one  suggests  we  Ignore  the  problem 
of    crime    in    our    suburbs    and    rural 
towns.  With  the  increased  funding  under 
my  amendment,  the  States  could  still 
receive  about  the   same   level    of  bloc 
grants  as  the  administration  presently 
requests,  while  substantial    funds  were 
added  for  crash  programs  in  our  cities. 
After    all.    we   do    not   put   many    soil 
pr<«rams    In    downtown    Detroit,    why 
spread  our  funds  thinly  In  a  fragmented 
fashion  to  high  and  low  crime  areas 
alike. 

PLANIflMG 


While  giving  more  money  to  the 
cities,  we  must  also  enable  them  to  use 
these  resources  more  effectively.  Here 
again,  the  bloc  grant  system  has  not 
worked  well.  Under  the  regional  subgrant 
system,  the  40  percent  of  LEAA  plan- 
ning grants  which  States  must  "pass 
through"  to  local  units  are  received  by 
the  regional  councils.  The  regions  then 
plan  for  their  entire  multicounty  area. 
Large  cities  within  the  region  are  often 
left  in  the  cold,  receiving  littie  or  no 
planning  funds  of  their  own. 

Each  level  of  government  has  a  plan- 
ning role  to  play.  Some  projects,  such  as 
crime  labs  and  emergency  communica- 
tions networks,  can  best  be  planned  at 
the  regional  level.  States  should  play  an 
important   oversight   role,   plan  major 
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statewide  law  enforcement  or 
programs,  and  assist  small 
to  coordinate  their  efforts. 

But  for  large  cities,  the  a 
unit  for  major  planning 
city  itself.  They  know  their  projjlems 
and   urgently   need   planning 
their  own  to  map  a  systematid 

My   bill   allocates   30   perceit 
planning   funds   appropriated 
gress  to  those  same  large  ci 
to  receive  the  bulk  of  LEAA's 
ary   grants   under   the   criteria 
indicated   above.   The   remairing 
ning  funds  would  still  be  distributed 
the    States.    The    basic    figt^t 
street  crime  in  our  cities  must 
by  those  on  the  front  lines. 

OmCES    OF    CRIMINAL    JU 

My  bill  also  implements  another 
planning  recommendation  ol 
lence  Commission:  creation  o 
of  Criminal  Justice  in  each 
to  coordinate  planning  amonk 
agencies  in  the  city's  criminal 
system  and  with  other  public 
vate  resources  in  the  commuii  Ity 

Periodic   crime   commissions 
transient.  What  is  needed  is 
nent  action  group  involving 
office,  police,  welfare  services] 
education  and  corrections,  health 
cies.   labor,   the   bar,   business 
and  some  other  major  cities 
steps  to  implement  this  pror^Dsal 
should  be  encouraged  and 

Such   an   Office   of   Crimirial 
could  cut  across  redtape  and 
tive.  credible  leadership 
speak  without  a  parochial  interest 
would  view  the  entire  system 
It   also    could   be   especially 
spearheading  efforts  to: 

Relieve  police  of  the  many 
ity   jobs   they   traditionally 
asked  to  perform,  diverting  health 
flc  and  regulatory  tasks  to 
public  or  private  agencies: 

Free  police  for  crime- fightiing 
ducing  police  waiting  time  in 
other  innovative  programs 

Provide   more   correctiona! 
tion  for  pretrial  and  post  trial 
of  offenders  and  expand  voluntary 
and  probation  programs  to 
loaded  public  offices. 

MORE  MANPOWZB  FOB  HARD 

My  bill  amends  two  other 
provisions  of  the  Safe  Streets 
tations  on  Federal  aid  for  personnel 
local    "matching     fund" 
Currently,  no  more  than 
any  grant  may  be  used  for 
sonnel.  Moreover,  cities  must 
eral  salary  assistance  with 
of  their  own. 

These  restrictions  have  hai^trung 
tempts  to  make  headway  in 
programs  as  drug  control,  j 
rections  and  court  reform. 

The  mayors  of  our  largest 
testified  repeatedly  that  mani^wer 
key  to  major  breakthroughs 
priority  areas. 

Rehabilitating  addicts 
niles  form  the  criminal 
lining    court    calendars — all 
where  concentrated  efforts  cbuld 
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dramatic  impact — and  where  money  for 
more  and  Better  trained  personnel  is  the 
major  hurdle. 

No  less  critical  are  efforts  to  expand 
police  protection,  which  in  a  real  sense 
is  our  first  line  of  defense  against  crime. 
Here  again,  the  restrictions  have  hurt. 
Increasing  patrols  in  high  crime  areas, 
reducing  response  time,  and  "cooling" 
community  tensions,  all  require  funds. 
Money  is  needed  for  attracting  more  per- 
sonnel and  for  upgrading  departments. 

In  short,  our  cities  need  more  funds  for 
people  instead  of  hardware  and  more 
flexibility  in  setting  their  crime  fighting 
priorities.  LEAA  could  still  exercise  over- 
sight through  grant  application  approval. 
I  would  remove  the  limitation  on  com- 
pensation entirely  and  expressly  indicate 
the  kinds  of  personnel  programs  which 
should  be  funded. 

It  is  common  knowledge  tliat  our  cities 
face  a  budgetary  crisis.  This  is  especially 
true  for  those  which  have  tried  to  expand 
their  law-enforcement  budget  to  meet 
the  growing  crime  threat.  Most  cities  are 
hard  pressed  to  maintain  current  levels 
of  community  services,  let  alone  improve 
and  expand  police,  court,  and  correction 
services. 

But  the  steep  "matching  fund"  re- 
quirements are  not  confined  to  personnel 
costs.  Cities  must  also  put  up  almost  half 
the  cost  of  most  other  federally  assisted 
programs.  This  burden  Is  unrealistic. 
And,  to  the  extent  it  prevents  those  who 
need  help  most  from  participating  in 
valuable  programs,  it  makes  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  self-defeating. 

We  can  take  steps  to  insure  that  Fed- 
eral funds  are  added  to,  and  not  substi- 
tuted for,  local  efforts.  But  the  budgetary 
crisis  and  crime  epidemic  In  our  large 
cities  make  the  present  approach  a  penny 
wise,  pound  foolish  course  which  must 
be  changed.  I  propose  setting  a  rea- 
sonable matching  requirement  under 
which  the  Federal  grant  could  pay  for  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  program  costs.  In  the 
case  of  discretionary  grants  made  di- 
rectly to  LEAA,  even  the  10-percent 
matching  requirement  should  be  waiv- 
able where  the  recipient  cannot  reason- 
ably expect  to  meet  that  burden. 

Amending  the  matching  grant  require- 
ments and  the  limitation  on  personnel 
assistance  will  permit  concentrated  ef- 
forts on  two  closely  related  fronts  in  the 
war  on  crime:  drug  abuse  anc  juvenile 
delinquency.  These  areas  must  be  given 
the  highest  priority  under  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  and  also  receive  a  greater 
commitment  of  resources  under  other 
Federal  programs. 

JXrVXNXLE    CRIME 

The  Violence  Commission  emphasized 
that  crime  in  our  cities  is  disproportion- 
ately committed  by  youths.  Indeed,  over 
half  the  persons  arrested  in  America 
during  1968  were  under  18.  Increases  in 
both  arrest  and  "repeater"  rates  are 
higher  for  younger  age  groups.  Violence 
and  vandalism  beset  our  high  and  junior 
high  schools,  while  the  drug  problem 
Eunong  youth  spirals  and  clearly  drives 
many  of  them  to  criminal  activities.  Per- 
haps most  disturbing  of  all  is  the  rapidly 
increasing  arrest  rate  of  10-  to  14-year- 
olds. 


At  all  levels  of  government,  file  cabi- 
nets overflow  with  studies  urging  an  all- 
out  effort  to  divert  juveniles  and  young 
offenders  from  the  traditional  prison  sys- 
tem and  head  off  their  graduation  from 
early  delinquency  to  careers  of  serious 
crime. 

My  bill  amends  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
to  make  clear  that  proposals  should  be 
funded  for  the  kind  of  community  based 
corrections  facilities  and  progi-ams  which 
are  badly  needed  in  juvenile  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Juvenile  authorities  are  constantly 
faced  with  a  hard  choice — often  unap- 
preciated by  the  public:  They  can  return 
a  young  offender  to  the  streets  under 
inadequate  supervision  or  sentence  him 
to  a  State  institution  which  is  badly  over- 
crowded end  as  likely  to  increase  his  fu- 
ture involvement  in  crime  as  to  reduce  it. 

Expanded  probationary  programs, 
with  better  supervision,  and  intensive 
rehabilitation  services  is  one  answer. 
Another  is  the  use  of  "half-way  houses" 
available  for  initial  disposition  of  ap- 
propriate cases,  not  merely  for  transition 
back  into  the  community  from  a  State 
prison  facility. 

Many  States — and  Michigan  is  a  good 
example — already  give  the  courts  sen- 
tencing flexibility,  including  the  possibil- 
ity of  suspending  entry  of  final  judg- 
ment, and  criminal  record,  of  a  youth- 
ful first  offender.  This  offers  a  significant 
Incentive  for  the  juvenile  to  complete 
whatever  rehabilitation  programs  and 
conditions  of  probation  the  court  as- 
signs. But  such  enlightened  procedures 
CEumot  be  fully  utilized  without  more  re- 
sources for  the  programs  to  which  likely 
candidates  can  be  committed. 

In  addition  to  calling  for  more  ju- 
venile correction  and  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects under  the  safe  streets  programs.  I 
testified  this  month  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  urging  that  Con- 
gress fully  fund  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

This  act  authorizes  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  as- 
sist State  and  locsd  programs  which  pro- 
vide diagnostic  services,  preventive 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  youth 
who  are.  or  who  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming, delinquent.  It  charters  the 
broadest  possible  attack  on  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  should  be  a  major  vehicle 
for  Federal  assistance,  but  its  potential 
has  gone  largely  unrealized. 

The  act  authorized  expenditures  by 
HEW  of  $25  million.  $50  million  and  $75 
million,  respectively,  for  fiscal  years  1969 
through  1971,  but  the  administration  has 
only  budgeted  about  $15  million  for 
each  year.  In  other  words,  for  1971,  the 
President  has  requested  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  funds  authorized  for  this 
critical  program. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  imagine  a  more 
shortsighted  way  to  fix  priorities.  We 
must  press  for  the  full  $75  million  In  the 
coming  fiscal  year  and  seek  even  more 
substantial  commitments  in  future  years. 

CURBING    THE    DRUG    PROBLEM 

Drug  abuse  has  rapidly  become  the 
major  crisis  faced  by  local  law  enforce- 
ment. Addicts  driven  by  their  drug  hun- 


ger commit  nearly  half  of  the  street  crime 
in  our  cities,  while  huge  profits  from  the 
illicit  traffic  bankroll  other  imderworld 
enterprises. 

When  addicts  resort  to  crime  to  sup- 
port their  habits,  the  Innocent  victims 
liltimately  pay. 

Testifying  before  Congiess  this  spring, 
the  Mayor  of  Detroit,  the  Honorable 
Roman  Gribbs,  Indicated  just  how  high 
that  price  is  In  his  city: 

In  Detroit,  we  estimate  that  there  are 
presently  6.000  addicts  walking  our  streets. 
Pew  of  them  can  pay  the  price  of  the  drugs 
they  crave  from  legitimately  obtained  income. 
They  are  literally  forced  to  resort  to  bur- 
glaries, muggings,  robberies  and  holdups. 

The  cost  of  these  crimes  Is  enormous.  Vari- 
ous estimates  have  been  cited  by  authorities. 
Let  me  give  you  our  best  estimate  and 
opinion  of  the  cost  of  addiction  and  its  rela- 
tion to  Clime.  We  believe  that  the  average 
addict  needs  about  $50  per  day  to  support 
his  habit.  This  requires  him  to  obtain  at 
least  $200  per  day  of  other  peoples  property. 
Simple  arithmetic  now  places  the  annual 
cost  of  this  condition  at  $438,000,000. 

Now  at  the  same  time  we  could  treat  these 
6.000  Detroit  addicts  using  methods  which 
we  already  have  In  hand  and  under  a  pro- 
gram which  we  have  already  initiated,  for 
about  $9,000,000  per  year.  All  we  need  is  the 
money. 

A  sustained,  two-pronged  attack  is 
desperately  needed:  tougher,  more  ef- 
fective enforcement  against  Illegal  traf- 
fic; and  a  massive  national  effort  to  re- 
duce crime  by  treating  addicts  to  remove 
their  drug  hunger. 

On  the  enforcement  level,  the  Con- 
trolled Dangerous  Substances  Act  of 
1969,  recently  passed  by  the  Senate,  pro- 
vides personnel  increases  for  the  Customs 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

My  crime  bill  amends  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  to  place  a  similar  emphasis  on  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  drug  law 
enforcement  at  the  local  level.  Increased 
funding  of  metropolitan  task  forces 
would  enable  them  to  work  more  closely 
with  Federal  narcotics  officers  and  to 
concentrate  on  the  pushers  and  mobsters 
behind  the  distribution  networks,  rather 
than  isolated  arrests  of  Individual  ad- 
dicts. 

Increased  enforcement  alone,  however, 
is  not  enough.  While  addicts  who  com- 
mit crimes  must  be  prosecuted,  the  re- 
volving door  approach — arrest,  impris- 
onment, and  eventual  return  to  the 
street,  still  an  addict — would  not  make  a 
lasting  impact  on  the  problem. 

We  need  to  support  a  wide  range  of 
programs  at  the  local  level,  including 
voluntary  civil  commitment  of  addicts 
not  charged  with  offenses:  commitment 
to  treatment  centers  In  lieu  of  sentence; 
and  sentencing  to  corrections  institu- 
tions with  adequate  treatment  facilities. 

A  bill  introduced  by  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes  J — the 
Federal  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  Treat- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970 — of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  would  provide, 
the  framework  for  such  a  comprehensive 
approach. 

The  act  would  centralize  efforts  now 

fragmented  throughout  the  Federal  Oov- 

emment.  in  a  Drug  Abuse  Administration 

in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
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and  Welfare,  which  could  make  grants 
for  local  public  and  private  programs. 

The  law  governing  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities for  Federal  offenders  would  also 
be  reorganized  into  stronger  legislation, 
expanding  the  number  of  those  eligible 
for  treatment. 

We  should  commit  at  least  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  to  this  effort  in  the  first 
3  years  of  the  Act.  Accordingly,  title 
n  of  this  legislation  amends  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Hughes  to  specify 
authorization  for  fiscal  years  1971 
through  1973  of  $150  million,  $200  million 
and  $250  million,  respectively. 
corrections 

The  shocking  state  of  our  antiquated, 
overcrowded  corrections  systems  have 
been  detailed  enough.  We  all  pay  lip 
service  to  the  goal  of  truly  rehabilita- 
tive prisons,  but  have  been  reluctsmt  to 
pay  for  them. 

Corrections  is  still  the  most  neglected 
aspect  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Those  who  urge  the  need  for  modem, 
realistic  approaches  to  rehabilitation 
risk  angry  charges  of  "coddling  crimi- 
nals." though  such  reform  benefits  so- 
ciety, too.  Those  who  are  frightened 
about  crime  often  measure  "success"  by 
the  number  of  persons  sent  to  prison, 
when  they  should  be  as  concerned  about 
what  kind  of  men  come  out. 

Most  offenders  will  be  returned  to  so- 
ciety, and  60  percent  of  those  now  in 
prison  have  been  Incarcerated  before. 
That  is  a  poor  batting  average  for  a  sys- 
tem supposedly  geared  to  rehabilitation 
as  well  as  punishment. 

We  can  improve  on  it,  if  we  change 
those  features  which  now  make  prison 
a  degrading,  hardening  experience,  with 
Inadequate  training  and  counseling  for 
a  successful  transition  back  into  the 
community. 

My  bill  adds  a  new  part  to  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  to  increase  grants  for  the 
construction,  acquisition  or  improve- 
ment of  State  and  local  correctional  in- 
stitutions. It  would  encourage  States  and 
local  conamunities  to  develop  compre- 
hensive corrections  systems,  using  mod- 
em facilities  and  the  most  advanced 
practices.  We  do"  not  want  to  simply 
build  new  fortress  prisons. 

The  amendment  provides  gviidelines 
to  promote : 

Regional  cooperative  operation  of  spe- 
cialized institutions  for  particular  cate- 
gories of  offenders; 

Adequate  attention  to  recruiting  and 
training  correctional  personnel;  and 

Sufficient  emphasis  on  community 
based  programs  of  incarceration,  proba- 
tion and  parole. 

To  insure  an  adequate  share  of  the 
overall  criminal  justice  budget  is  devoted 
to  conectlons.  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
toal  appropriations  imder  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  would  have  to  be  earmarked 
for  some  purposes  In  that  field. 

OTHER   LEGISLATION 

Mr,  President,  in  addition  to  my  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets 
Act,  other  measures  before  the  Senate 
are  important  elements  of  the  effort  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  crime.  They  deserve 
prompt  passage. 


PRETRIAL  CRIME  AND  SPEEDY  TRIAL 

The  Senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr,  Ervin)  and  I  recently  intro- 
duced a  "speedy  trial"  bill,  S.  3936,  to 
deal  with  the  disturbing  crime  com- 
mitted by  those  already  awaiting  trial  on 
another  charge.  Disgraceful  trial  delays 
of  a  year  are  not  uncommon.  Under- 
maimed  courts  and  clogged  calendars 
produce  assembly  line  justice  and  leave 
some  defendants  free  to  perpetrate  other 
crimes. 

Our  bill  is  designed  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic against  dangerous  criminals,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  implement  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  a  speedy  trial  for 
the  accused.  The  bill  attacks  the  pretrial 
crime  problem  on  several  levels. 

First,  assuring  swift  trial  and  prompt 
punishment  of  offenders — with  top  pri- 
ority given  trial  for  violent  crime; 

Second,  strengthening  control  of  per- 
sons released  on  bail,  probation  or 
parole;  and 

Third,  providing  additional  sentences 
for  crimes  committed  while  on  release. 

This  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1970  requires 
Federal  district  courts  to  try  offenders 
within  60  days  of  their  Indictment — 
strictly  limiting  delay  except  where 
clearly  necessary  for  a  fair  trial  or 
where  the  defendant  is  involved  in  an- 
other proceeding. 

To  insure  compliance,  each  district 
court  must  submit  a  plan  for  imple- 
menting these  provisions.  These  plans 
will  be  compiled  in  a  report  to  Congress 
indicating  the  extra  funds  and  persoimel 
needed  by  any  district  to  comply  fully. 
Thus,  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  as- 
sess the  additional  resources  necessary 
to  limit  pretrial  crime  by  speedy,  effi- 
cient and  fair  adjudication.  Those  who 
really  want  to  deal  with  the  problem  will 
know  what  is  needed  to  do  the  job. 

Second,  the  bill  would  establish  Pre- 
trial Services  Agencies,  to  enforce  con- 
ditions of  release,  which  might  include 
submission  to  narcotics  treatment,  and 
reporting  to  supervisory  facilities  such 
as  halfway  houses. 

Finally,  the  bill  deters  pretrial  crime 
by  authorizing  additional  penalties  which 
may  be  Imposed  on  anyone  conmiltting 
new  crimes  while  on  release. 

We  have  all  heard  of  a  very  different 
approach  to  these  problems;  "preventive 
detention,"  under  which  accused  persons 
would  simply  be  imprisoned  until  they 
eventually  were  brought  to  trial.  It  has 
been  widely  hailed  as  "essential"  to  the 
fight  on  crime  and  billed  as  an  Instant 
cure-all.  But  all  the  ballyhoo  will  not 
withstand  close  scrutiny. 

The  Justice  Department's  own  studies 
reveal  that  the  amoimt  of  dangerous 
crime  it  might  prevent  would  be  small. 
Moreover,  preventive  detention  raises 
such  serious  constitutional  dangers  of 
violating  several  freedoms  guaranteed  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights  that  leaders  of  the 
American  bar  have  stanchly  opposed  it 
on  the  ground. 

Further,  the  procedural  safeguards  it 
requires  would  nullify  much  of  its  even 
limited  usefulness.  Adequate  pretrial 
hearings  to  determine  who  should  be  de- 
tained,   and   related    defense    motions. 
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would  only  increase  those  ver' 
which  have  caused  concern 
trial  crime  in  the  first  place. 

Instead  of  sweeping  the  proble^ 
the  TUg,  or  aggravating  it.  my 
would  meet  the  problem  h^ 
equally  important  for  our 
free  Nation,  constitutionally 


delays 
ab0ut  pre- 


under 

proposal 

sn.  and. 

future  as  a 


PORNOCRAPHT 

A  problem  of  increasing  concern  to 


parents  across  the  covmtry  is  Ihe  pan 
dering  of  pornography  to  our  jhildren. 
A  biU  introduced  by  the  senior 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings>, 
which  I  have  cosponsored  would 


the  sale  to  minors  of  obscene  materials 
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which  have  been  transported  bj 
mails  or  in  interstate  commerc« . 

Committee  hearings  will  be  held  soon 
on  the  various  pornography  coi  itrol  bills 
before  Congress.  The  question  cf  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  what  adults  see  and  read 
is  one  thing.  But  a  great  penentage— 
some  estimate  up  to  75  percent  —of  por- 
nographic material  circulatini;  in  this 
country  eventiially  falls  into  the  hands 
of  our  youth.  Parents,  and.  to  a  tnore  lim- 
ited extent,  local  commxmity  gr^iups  have 
the  major  roles  to  play  in  prot^ting  our 
children.  But  parents  canno 
every  piece  of  material  that  the: 
might  encounter.  They  need 
the  Federal  Government 

There  already  is  much  State  ,  _ 
on  the   books— some  not  strongly  en 
forced  because  the  laws  are  to6  vague  or 
otherwise   vulnerable    to    con4titutional 
attack  in  particular  instances. 

The  bill  I  support  follows  recent  court 
decisions  which  expressly  bermit  a 
broader  attack  on  material  rieddled  to 
children  than  on  that  pur(ihased  by 
adults.  It  Is  a  criminal  statut^that  does 
not  involve  prior  restraint.  I^  does  re- 
quire knowing  intent  and  provides  f\iU 
due  process  for  any  prosecuted  Most  im- 
portant, the  bill  is  carefully  designed  not 
to  interfere  with  parental  supervision  of 
his  own  child. 

The  bill  prohibits  the  sale  [or  exhibi- 
tion of  pornographic  books,  inagazines. 
photographs,  drawings,  and  |  movies  to 
those  under  16.  Prohibited  catfegories  are 
carefully  defined  and  patterned  after  a 
State  law  recently  upheld  by  pie  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  I 

There  will  be  some  criticis^  for  this 
measure  by  those  who  fear  endroachment 
on  written  or  spoken  ideas,  bit  I  believe 
that  this  bill  is  action  we  can]  take,  fully 
consistent  with  the  first  amendment,  to 
protect  our  children. 


The  Federal  Government  already  has 
acknowledged  the  fairness  of  its  pro- 
viding reinsurance  against  fire  losses 
suffered  during  riots.  To  receive  such 
protection,  insurance  companies  must 
also  agree  to  Insure  central  city  pro- 
perties against  ordinary  fire  losses. 

This  bill  will  implement  a  similar  plan 
in  the  area  of  crime  insurance.  The  bill 
I  support  would  require  minimal  anti- 
burglary  devices — gates,  alarms,  locks— 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  insurance.  It 
would  help  spread  the  risks  of  such  in- 
surance throughout  the  country. 

We  must  step  up  the  fight  against 
crime.  But  we  must  help  those  who  still 
suffer  its  effects. 


CSIMX    LOSS   INStrlANi 

Another  needed  law  which!  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  CM±  Tydings) 
has  introduced,  and  which  I  km  cospon- 
sortog,  8.  3311  deals  with  th^  disastrous 
impact  which  crime  has  hatl  on  small 
businesses  In  high  crime  areas  of  oiir  cen- 
tral cities. 

A  report  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration last  year  showed  <hat  almost 
40  percent  of  businesses  in  ithese  areas 
had  difBculty  maintaiiiingl  insurance 
against  robbery  and  buxfelary — they 
faced  excessive  premiums,  abjrupt  cancel- 
lations, or  flat  refusal.  Crinie  insiirance 
is  simply  not  being  writteti  for  small 
businessmen  in  high  crime  areas. 


POUCE      LITB     INSURANCE 

A  final  bill  deals  with  a  different  kind 
of  insurance,  but  one  equally  overdue.  I 
have  cosponsored  this  measure,  S.  3, 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  to  pro- 
vide life  insurance  benefits  to  police. 

The  tensions  and  violence  in  our  so- 
ciety which  surface  in  crises  requiring 
law  enforcement  personnel  sometimes 
divert  us  from  the  fact  that  policemen 
daily  risk  abuse,  injury,  or  even  death 
in  the  course  of  protecting  the  public. 
Their  lot  is  not  an  easy  one — commu- 
nity appreciation  may  be  obscured  by 
strident  hostilities.  But  we  know  how 
reassuring  it  can  be  to  realize  they  are 
on  the  job.  _ 

This  bill  offers  direct  recognition  of 
their  frontline  role  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  It  provides  low-cost  life  insur- 
ance—including double  indemnity  for 
accidental  death— for  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  ofQcers  of  a  type  simi- 
lar to  that  now  provided  for  servicemen. 
Up  to  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 
Coverage  continues  after  the  officer 
leaves  his  job  for  a  period  during  which 
he  is  given  conversion  privileges. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  will  also 
be  available  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments which  already  have  life  insurance 
programs,  either  through  the  Federal 
program  or  continuation  of  the  local  pro- 
gram with  a  Federal  subsidy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris). The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4021)  to  amend  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  in  order  to  expand  and 
strengthen  Federal  assistance  for  State 
and  local  law  enforcement,  to  promote 
more  effective  correctional  programs  and 
better  correctional  facilities,  to  increase 
assistance  for  a  comprehensive  Federal 
and  State  program  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
addiction,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S  4023— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CLASS  ACTION 
OF  1970 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
in  this  distinguished  body  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  are  aware  of  the  en- 


vironmental crisis  that  our  high  sUnd- 
ard  of  living  and  technological  com- 
petence has  brought  about.  We  are  also 
aware  of  the  great  amount  of  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  passed  seeking  to 
improve  our  environment  and  covering 
such  fields  as  water  pollution,  air  pol- 
lution, disposal  of  solid  wastes,  land  pol- 
lution, and  so  forth.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported reasonable  legislation  and  voted 
time  and  time  again  to  provide  the  in- 
stitutional arrangements  and  funding  to 
implement  our  national  goal  to  improve 
our  environment.  I  do,  however,  believe 
that  something  is  lacking  in  this  Na- 
tions  arsenal  to  fight  the  very  complex 
and  involved  pollution  problems  that  we 

face. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  is  in- 
tended as  another  tool  to  help  the  cause 
of  a  clean  environment.  It  would  give 
any  citizen  the  right  to  recourse  in  a 
Federal  district  court.  I  know  tliat  in 
itself  it  is  not  a  panacea,  but  it  should 
make  possible  the  resolution  of  many 
specific  local  pollution  problems  caused 
by  the  specific  actions  of  an  identifiable 
and  traceable  source.  There  are  many 
who  feel  that  the  citizen  already  has 
the  right  in  common  law.  but  I  am  cer- 
tain that  a  great  number  of  our  citizens 
are  not  familiar  with  this  fact.  If  my 
bill  makes  this  right  widely  known,  it 
will  have  served  a  useful  purpose. 

Various  sources  of  pollution  do  at  pres- 
ent have  recourse  in  law.  As  an  example 
of  this  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
requires  States    to    establish    adequate 
water  quality  standards.  They,  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  effect  become  both  State  and  Federal 
standards.  One  provision  of  the  1965  act 
also  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  establish  adequate  standards  in 
the  event  the  State  fails  to  set  standards 
or  the  standards  proposed  are  consid- 
ered inadequate.  In  either  event  tlie  Sec- 
retary must  propose  standards  to  the 
State  and  if  the  State  refuses  to  imple- 
ment them  after  the  entire  review  proc- 
ess is  completed  including  review  by  a 
hearing  board,  the  Secretary  may  file 
suit.  The  Judicial  process  then  is  long 
and  involved.  However,  the  significant 
characteristic  of  setUng  standards  under 
the  1965  Water  Quahty  Act  is  the  pro- 
vision that  permits  the  States,  commu- 
nities,   and   industries   involved   to   be 
heard  and  present  facts,  argxmient  and 
information  in  support  of  their  posi- 
tion.  The   court   must  rationalize   the 
issue  on  the  basis  of  reasonableness  of 
standards,    technical    practicality,    and 
economic  viabUity.  It  is  obvious  there- 
fore that  polluters  do  have  a  way  to 
bring  into  court  for  adjudication  stand- 
ards which  perhaps  are  too  costly  and 
are  technically  unachievable. 

My  bill  merely  gives  to  the  citizen  a 
similar  right  to  bring  action  and  have  a 
court  determine  whether  the  source  of 
pollution  shall  be  abated,  what  penal- 
ties shall  be  paid  if  any,  and  what  period 
of  time  shall  be  allowed  for  corrective 
action.  The  Idea  that  the  citizen  has 
rights  to  a  clean  environment  which  he 
can  exercise  is  not  new.  in  1965  the 
Johnson  administration  appointed  an 
environmenUl   pollution   panel   of  the 
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President's  Science  Advisory  Committee. 
This  panel  enunciated  the  following 
statement  of  national  principle: 

The  public  should  come  to  recognize  in- 
dividual righto  to  quality  of  living,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  absence  of  pollution,  as  It 
has  come  to  recognize  rights  to  education, 
to  economic  advance  and  to  public  recrea- 
tion. The  American  public  does  have  a  right 
to  a  reasonably  clean  environment  and  those 
who  defile  it  should  be  brought  to  heel. 

I  know  of  no  more  equitable  way  than 
to  bring  them  before  the  bench  of  Jus- 
tice in  our  Americam  courts.  The  local 
courts  are  more  apt  to  know  the  local 
conditions  and  the  validity  of  facts  that 
may  be  presented  to  it.  It  cannot  be  done 
by  remote  control  from  Washington  or 
even  in  many  cases  from  the  State 
Capitol,  many  Issues  can  and  must  be 
resolved  at  the  local  levels. 
My  bill  would  do  a  number  of  things. 
It  would  grant  to  every  citizen  the 
right  to  a  reasonable  clean  environment. 
It  would  give  citizens  a  standing  in 
Federal  courts  to  challenge  bureaucracies 
which  do  not  aggressively  move  to  pro- 
tect our  environment. 

It  would  give  the  courts  a  more  ef- 
fective and  immediate  role  in  striving 
for  a  better  environment. 

It  would  provide  for  better  imderstand- 
Ing  of  local  pollution  problems  and  offer 
at  least  an  opportunity  to  resolve  local 
Issues  at  the  grassroots  level. 

It  would  free  the  Federal  Government 
to  concentrate  on  large  regional  or  sec- 
tional   problems    by    concentration    on 
river  basin  areas  or  air  sheds  which  cross 
^        multiple  jurisdictional  lines,  and  focus 
3       on    gross    national    and    International 
X       problems. 

I  Introduce  this  bill,  entitled  the  En- 
vironmental Class  Action  Act  of  1970, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris). The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4023)  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect the  free  fiow  of  Interstate  commerce 
without  unreasonable  damage  to  the 
environment;  to  assure  that  activities 
which  affect  interstate  commerce  will 
not  unreasonably  injure  environmental 
rights;  to  provide  a  right  of  class  action 
for  relief  for  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment from  unreasonable  infringement 
by  activities  which  affect  Interstate 
commerce  and  to  establish  the  right  of 
all  citizens  to  the  protection,  preserva- 
tion, and  enhancement  of  the  environ- 
ment, introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   4023 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Environmental 
Class  Action  Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  each  person  has  a  fundamental 
and  Inalienable  right  to  a  healthful  environ- 
ment and  that  each  person  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  contribute  to  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  environment. 


(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares ( 1 )  that  existing  provisions  of  Federal 
law  are  insufficient  to  protect  various  groups 
of  persons  from  the  harmful  or  potentially 
harmful  effects  of  air,  water,  and  noise  pol- 
lution from  faclUtles  or  acUvities  which  af- 
fect interstate  commerce  and  (2)  that  civil 
actions  on  behalf  of  classes  or  groups  of 
persons  injured  or  endangered  can  be  an 
effective  and  useful  machinery  for  the  pro- 
tection against  these  harmful  effects. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  many  States  provide  no  remedy 
under  State  law  whereby  many  persons,  each 
having  a  small  claim,  can  seek  redress  In  the 
courts  for  the  potential  hazards  and  harmf lU 
or  possibly  harmful  effects  of  air,  water,  and 
noise  pollution  from  facUltiee  or  activities 
which  affect  Interstate  commerce.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  the  public  interest  to  provide 
a  Federal  remedy  for  groups  having  a  com- 
mon Interest  in  that  they  are  or  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  these  environmental 
hazards. 

(d)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  air  and  water  pollution  and  the 
creation  of  unreasonable  mechanical  noises 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  health  and 
welfare  of  persons  who  are  exposed  to  these 
hazards.  The  Congress  further  finds  that 
these  environmental  hazards  are  largely 
caused  by  persons  who  are  engaged  In  in- 
terstate commerce,  or  In  activities  affecting 
Interstate  commerce. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  is  engaged  In  any 
activity  which  affects  interstate  commerce 
and  who  is  responsible  for  any  pollution  of 
air  or  water  or  for  the  creation  of  any  un- 
reasonable mechanical  noise  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  liability  In  monetary  damages.  In- 
junction, declaratory  judgment,  or  other 
appropriate  relief  In  a  class  action  brought 
by  any  person  representing  the  Interst  of  a 
g^oup  or  class  of  persons  whose  lives,  safety, 
health,  property,  or  welfare  has  been  en- 
dangered or  may  be  adversely  affected  In 
any  way  by  such  pollution  or  noise. 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  class  actions 
brought  under  section  3  of  this  Act  without 
regard  to  the  tunount  of  controversy. 

Sec.  5.  The  remedies  provided  by  this  Act 
are  in  addition  to  any  other  remedies  which 
may  be  available,  and  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  held  to  preempt  or  otherwise  In- 
terfere with  any  Federal  or  State  law. 


S.  4024— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  SPECIAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICES  FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  myself,  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  a  bill 
which  would  provide  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  developing 
special  educational  services  for  veterans. 

These  services  would  include  remedial 
and  other  special  services  designed  for 
veterans  who  by  reason  of  a  deficiency  in 
education  or  training  or  by  reason  of 
deprived  educational,  cultural  or  eco- 
nomic background,  or  a  physical  handi- 
cap which  resulted  from  military  serv- 
ice, require  counseling,  tutorial  or  reme- 
dial assistance,  or  some  other  form  of 
help  in  order  to  qualify  for  or  success- 
fully pursue  a  higher  education. 

The  need  for  special  services  for  vet- 
erans is  shockingly  clear.  This  year,  over 
1  million  OI's  who  have  seen  service 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict  will  return 
as  civilians,  at  a  rate  of  approxmiately 
90.000  a  month.  The  figures  will  rise  even 
further  If  the  troop  pullout  and  the  move 
toward  peace  which  we  all  so  fervently 
hope  for  Is  achieved  in  Vietnam. 


But  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  dis- 
charged through  June  of  1969,  only  20.7 
percent  had  used  their  benefits. 

And  the  most  serious  shortcoming  is 
among  those  who  need  educational  as- 
sistance the  most — those  veterans  who 
have  not  completed  high  school.  Over  20 
percent  of  our  discharged  veterans  are 
high  school  dropouts — approximately 
230.000  in  fiscal  year  1970.  Yet  only  6.1 
percent  of  the  eligible  high  school  drop- 
outs have  taken  advantage  of  the  post- 
Korean  conflict  educational  programs. 
This  rate  is  only  one-third  of  the  par- 
ticipation rate  for  the  Korean  conflict 
and  World  War  n  programs  in  the  com- 
parable first  3  years  of  operation  of  those 
programs. 

At  the  present  time,  then,  nine  out  of 
10  new  veterans  who  have  not  completed 
high  school  simply  do  not  use  the  GI 
bill.  To  me,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  trag- 
ically wasted  opportunity,  and  we  should 
do  all  we  can  to  encourage  veterans  with 
weak  academic  backgrounds  to  continue 
their  education. 

This  bill  represents  a  two-pronged  ap- 
proach. First,  it  seeks  to  make  educa- 
tion more  attractive  to  veterans  with 
academic  deficiencies  by  offering  im- 
proved attention  in  a  more  comfortable 
environment.  Second,  it  seeks  to  encour- 
age colleges  and  other  educational  In- 
stitutions to  admit  veterans  and  develop 
special  programs  for  them,  thereby  ex- 
panding their  educational  opportiml- 
ties. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  system  of  grants, 
contracts,  and  speciad  supplementary  as- 
sistance to  be  paid  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  other  educational 
institutions  to  develop  programs  con- 
sistent with  this  goal. 

The  basis  for  the  new  program  is  that 
even  though  a  veteran  may  have  drt«H>ed 
out  of  high  school  or  had  a  mediocre  rec- 
ord, presumably  In  his  years  In  the 
service,  he  has  developed  maturity  and 
responsibility.  If  he  does  have  the  moti- 
vation to  ccmtinue  his  education,  we 
should  recognize  that  he  Is  a  good  pros- 
pect and  that  his  high  school  perform- 
ance is  an  Inaccurate  indication  of  his 
ability  and  potential.  We  want  to  assure 
that  he  has  a  chance  to  develop  fully  and 
swiftly  in  the  most  conducive  educational 
environment. 

One  notion  would  be  for  postsecondary 
or  other  schools  to  give  special  projara- 
tory  training  to  veterans,  right  on  the 
campus,  strengthening  their  background 
so  that  they  can  gain  admission  to  an 
institution  of  higher  education.  They 
could  eventually  attend  the  school  which 
gave  them  the  training,  or  they  could  go 
elsewhere. 

Once  a  veteran  with  academic  defi- 
ciencies Is  admitted  and  attending  scho(d 
he  still  may  need  special  tutoring  in 
order  to  succeed  in  his  studies.  Such 
assistance  could  be  supported  imder  this 
bill. 

A  broad  range  of  programs,  geared  to 
the  disadvantaged  veteran  and  to  other 
veterans  with  special  needs,  would  be 
developed. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today  basically  incorporates  the 
Idea  for  special  educaUtmal  services  for 
veterans  which  I  Introduced  June  12, 
1969,  In  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
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the  GI  bill  of  rights.  That  proposal 
passed  in  the  Senate  along  v  ith  other 
amendments  raising  the  veterans"  edu- 
cational payment.  But  the  pro'  Ision  was 
dropped  in  conference  because  ;he  House 
conferees  felt,  among  other  things,  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  was  not 
the  appropriate  body  for  makng  direct 
grants  to  institutions. 

Therefore.  I  am  relntroducinsr  the  pro- 
posal as  an  amendment  to  t  le  Higher 
Education  Act.  My  bill  would  include 
special  educational  services  f o  •  veterans 
in  title  IV.  part  A.  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  along  with  the  talent  s  earch  and 
upward  bound  programs  found  there. 
The  authorization  for  fiscal  yei  ,r  1971  for 
these  programs  is  $96  million;  he  budget 
figure — and  the  amount  appro  red  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriat  ons  Com- 
mittee—is $15  million:  thus  no  Additional 
money  authorization  would  b<   required. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  lias  a  rare 
opportimity  both  to  assist  ard  to  gain 
from  those  who  have  broken  ( lut  of  dis- 
advantaged backgrotinds  and  r  latiu-ed  in 
the  service,  and  to  help  all  vet  trans  with 
special  needs. 

If  we  follow  through  with  ful  I  veterans' 
programs,  including  special  asvsistance  for 
the  educationally  disadvantaged,  we  can 
insure  that  returning  veterars  wUl  not 
revert  to  unproductive  lives  in  ghetto  or 
other  areas.  Rather,  veterans  whose 
horizons  and  aspirations  have  been 
broadened  in  the  service  can  c  ontinue  to 
contribute  to  our  national  welfare  as 
constructive,  well-educated  cit  zens. 

We  have  an  obligation  both  o  the  men 
and  women  as  individuals  and  to  society 
as  a  whole  to  give  them  the  cliance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKKR>.  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4024)  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  ol  1965.  re- 
lating to  student  assistance,  in  order  to 
authorize  special  educational  services  for 
veterans,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Javits  .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  titl;,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Liabor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUT  ON  218— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JC  INT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  ESTABLISH  AN  AN- 
NUAL "DAY  OF  BREjLD"  and 
"HARVEST  FESTIVAL  W  5EK" 


am  grate- 

lo  join  me 

esoli^on  to  call 
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and  the 

of  Har- 


Bread 


week 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President 
ful  to  my  many  colleagues  w 
in  cosponsoring  a  joint  r 
on  President  Nixon  to  proclaim 
ber  6,  1970.  as  the  Day  of 
week  in  which  it  falls  as  a 
vest  Festival. 

It  seems  right  that  we  shoi^d 
reflect  not  only  on  what  we 
but  what  we  have  received 
mendous  agricultural  productivity 
efficiency. 

It  has  often  been  said  that 
best-fed  Nation  In  the  world 
so.  We  have  unparalleled  variety 
tity.  and  quality,  and  yet.  it 
that  not  all  Americans  are 
abundance  equally,  either  through 
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pause  to 

have  given 

our  tre- 

and 


we  are  the 

Perhaps 

quan- 

is  evident 

s|iaring  this 

lack  of 


means  or  nutrition  education.  A  Day  of 
Bread  and  Harvest  Festival  Week  can 
help  focus  public  attention  on  what  we 
have — and,  at  the  same  time,  on  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  what  is  being  done. 
President  Nixon  recently  signed  into 
law  a  bill  passed  by  this  Congress  im- 
proving and  expanding  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  and  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  Secretary  Hardin,  as  he  promised, 
will  very  soon  have  a  food  stamp  or 
commodity  distribution  program  oper- 
ating in  nearly  every  county  in  the 
United  States. 

One  year  ago  President  Nixon  said : 
The  moment  is  at  hand  to  put  an  end  to 
hunger  in  America  iteell  for  all  time. 

I  believe  we  are  moving  rapidly  to- 
ward that  goal. 

But  this  is  just  part  of  the  story  of 
what  is  being  done  in  the  interest  of 
better  nutrition.  The  private  sector — the 
food  industry — is  moving  aggressively 
to  bring  better  nutrition  to  more  people — 
as  I  knew  they  would.  In  this,  the  wheat 
and  wheat  products  industry  has  taken  a 
leadership  role. 

One  of  the  strongest  recommendations 
of  the  White  House  nutrition  confer- 
ence was  for  increased  iron  fortification 
of  flour  and  bread  because  of  evidence 
of  widespread  iron  deflciency  anemia. 
It  is  significant  that  a  month  before  that 
conference,  the  milling  and  baking  in- 
dustries had  proposed  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  a  fourfold  increase 
in  iron  fortification  of  enriched  flours 
and  breads.  Hopefully,  that  proposed 
action  will  be  approved  soon.  The  mill- 
ing and  baking  industries  are  now  con- 
sulting with  the  appropriate  scientiflc 
bodies  about  other  changes  in  the  en- 
richment program,  including  the  possi- 
bility of  the  enrichment  of  all  flour  used 
in  snack  foods,  mixes,  and  other  prod- 
ucts where  technologically  feasible. 

Several  private  companies  have  taken 
steps  to  assure  that  their  wheat  products 
deliver  the  maximum  possible  nutritional 
benefits.  The  day  is  not  far  off,  I  am 
sure,  when  the  fiour  and  bread  enrich- 
ment program  will  help  eliminate  re- 
cently disclosed  dietary  deficiencies,  as  it 
did  so  dramatically  in  the  early  1940's. 

Mr.  President,  the  Etey  of  Bread  and 
Harvest  Festival  Week  have  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  virtually  all  elements 
of  the  wheat  and  wheat  products  econ- 
omy. They  will  arrange  for  appropriate 
observances  in  each  of  the  50  States 
and  many  cities,  and  they  will  coordinate 
their  efforts  with  similar  groups  in  sev- 
eral foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  speedy  approval  to  this  joint  resolu- 
tion for  a  Day  of  Bread  and  Harvest  Fes- 
tivsd  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  218) 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
annual  "Day  of  Bread"  and  "Harvest 
Festival  Week."  introduced  by  Mr.  Dole 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 

S.    3942 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3942,  to  pro- 
vide for  thorough  health  and  sanitation 
inspection  of  all  livestock  products  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  Without  objcction,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

PROVISION  OF  A  FEDERAL  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  DRUG  ABUSE 
AND  DRUG  DEPENDENCE— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    732 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me.  to  S.  3562,  the  Federal  Drug  Abuse 
and  Drug  Dependence  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970. 

That  bill,  introduced  by  the  jimior 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  Is  now 
before  the  Conmiittee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  It  provides  an  extremely 
sound,  well  thought  out.  and  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  prevention  and  control 
of  our  spiraling  drug  problem,  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  measure  and  strongly 
support  it. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  Insure  a 
commitment  of  resources  commensurate 
with  the  ambitious,  but  vital,  goals  of 
this  legislation.  My  amendment  specifies 
authorized  funding  of  $600  million  over 
the  next  3  years;  namely,  $150  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  $200  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  and  $250  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

I  believe  at  least  this  amount  can  be 
spent  effectively  now  to  implement  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  but 
I  submit  the  amendment  for  his  subcom- 
mittee's study  and  subject  to  considera- 
tion of  any  different  amounts  it  may  rec- 
onunend.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  732)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954  BY  IM- 
POSING A  TAX  ON  THE  TRANS- 
FER OF  CERTAIN  EXPLOSIVES- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    733 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  submitted  a  bill,  S.  3865.  to  help 
prevent  the  rash  of  bombings  which  in 
recent  months  have  resulted  in  terror, 
destruction,  and  death  across  the  Na- 
tion. My  proposal  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent these  terrible  occurrences  by  keep- 
ing explosives  out  of  the  hands  of 
persons,  such  as  criminals  and  the 
mentally  deranged,  who  should  not  have 
explosives  in  the  first  place. 


»! 


Black  powder  is  an  explosive  which  is 
not  readily  available,  but  which  is  being 
used  by  sportsmen  who  enjoy  the  art  of 
muzzle  loading  and  by  others  whose 
hobbies  involve  antique  weapons.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  of  1968.  Congress  has  already 
registered  its  intent  to  protect  those 
who  keep  and  use  antique  weapons  fnMn 
inhibiting  regulations. 

While  my  explosives  bill  clearly  was 
not  intended  to  hinder  the  good  sport 
of  muzzle  loading,  some  have  expressed 
concern  that  the  bill  might  be  inter- 
preted otherwise.  To  clarify  this,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  my  bill  that 
will  specifically  exclude  from  coverage 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  up  to  6  pounds  of 
black  powder  and  up  to  1.000  percussion 
caps  to  a  member  of  an  organization, 
such  as  the  National  Muzzle  Loading 
Rifle  Association,  that  is  reliant  upon 
black  powder  for  the  firing  of  antique 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment  (No.  733)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 

follows: 

Amendment  No.  733 

On  page  2,  line  2,  insert  the  following: 
"However,  this  Chapter  does  not  regiUate, 
Impose  any  tax  upon  or  otherwise  cover  the 
purchase  or  transfer  of  up  to  6  pounds  of 
black  powder  and  the  purchase  or  transfer  of 
up  to  1.000  percussion  caps  by  an  identifiable 
member  of  the  National  Muzzle  Loading 
Rifle  Association  or  by  a  member  of  other 
organizations,  as  specified  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  that  are  reliant  upon  black 
powder  for  the  firing  of  antique  firearms." 


PROVISION  OF  A  TEMPORARY  IN- 
CREASE IN  ANNUITIES  UNDER 
THE  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT 
OF  1937— AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    734 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  15733)  to  amend  the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide a  temporary  15-percent  Increase 
in  armuities,  to  change  for  a  temporary 
period  the  method  of  computing  interest 
on  investments  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment accounts,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MIL- 
ITARY SALES  ACT— AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.    736 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Militar>-  Sales  Act,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


CONSUMER  PRODUCTS  GUARANTY 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.    736 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  the  warranty  bill,  S. 
3074. 

The  purpose  of  the  am.endment  is  to 
clarify  the  definition  of  the  term  "con- 
sumer product."  This  term  is  presently 
defined  in  the  bill  as  a  product  normally 
used  for  personal,  family,  or  household 
purposes,  but  does  not  include  real  prop- 
erty or  securities.  This  ci^eates  a  problem 
because  under  existing  law,  fixtures  and 
appliances  which  are  permanently  affixed 
to  a  house  become  real  property.  Thus, 
many  products  such  as  heating  and  air 
conditioning  systems,  garbage  disposals, 
gas  ranges  and  the  like,  which  this  bill 
was  designed  to  cover,  may,  in  fact,  be 
excluded. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  submit- 
ting makes  it  clear  that  such  products 
ai-e  intended  to  be  covered  by  this  act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  mat- 
ter their  serious  attention^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER) .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived £ind  printed  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT  OF  1970— 
AMENDMENTS 

amendments   NOS.    721    THROUGH    726 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  June  22,  1970.  I  submitted  six 
amendments  to  S.  3867.  a  bill  to  assure 
opportunities  for  employment  and  train- 
ing to  imemployed  and  underemployed 
persons,  to  assist  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  providing  needed  public 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

These  amendments  deal  with  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

First.  Preferences  for  approval  of  plans 
for  manpower  and  public  service  employ- 
ment prime  sponsors  and  procedures  for 
disapproval  of  such  plans — amendment 
No.  726; 

Second.  Veterans'  participation  in 
manpower  programs — No.  721; 

Third.  Family  planning  as  a  manpower 
program  and  public  service  employment 
program  activity  smd  availability  of 
family  plaiming  services  to  participants 
in  such  programs — No.  722 ; 

Fourth.  Revision  of  statutory  eligibil- 
ity for  new  careers  program  participa- 
tion—No.  725; 

Fifth.  Representation  of  poverty  com- 
mimities  on  msoipower  and  public  service 
employment  councils — ^No.  724;  and 

Sixth.  Proportionate  allocation  of 
manpower  services  within  poverty  com- 
munities—No. 723. 

For  the  general  information  of  Sena- 
tors, I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  these  six  amendments  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.   721 

On  page  6,  strike  out  line  10  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"SPECIAL  LtMrrATIONS  AND  CONDITIONS". 

On  page  5,  line  11,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
5.". 

On  page  6,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Any  veteran  of  any  war.  as  defined  by 
section  101  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
who  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  or 
was  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty 
for  a  service-connected  dis&blUty  or  any  eli- 
gible person  as  defined  In  section  1701  of 
such  title,  If  otherwise  eligible  to  participate 
in  programs  under  this  Act,  shall  be  accorded 
a  guaranteed  preference  for  admission  to 
such  programs  over  other  applicants  with 
similar  needs  and  qualifications,  and  any 
amounts  received  by  such  persons  under 
chapters  11.  13.  31.  34,  and  35  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  shall  not  be  considered 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  needs  or 
quallflcaAlons  of  participants  in  programs 
under  this  Act." 

On  page  9,  line  4,  strike  out  "and  business 
and  labor,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "busi- 
ness and  labor,  and  veterans'  organizations,". 

On  page  18.  line  22,  strike  out  "appropri- 
ate" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "maximum". 

On  page  18,  line  24,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ice" insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"including  job  registration,  job  placement 
and  labor  market  information". 

On  page  23,  line  12.  strike  out  "and  labor" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "labor;  and  vet- 
erans' organizations". 

Amendment  No.  722 
On  page  5.  strike  out  line  10,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"SPECIAL  limitations  AND   CONDmONS" 

On  page  5,  line  11,  insert  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  5.". 

On  page  6,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  trainee  in  any  program  assisted 
under  this  Act  shaU  be  required  to  accept 
family  planning  services  furnished  as  piart  of 
any  such  program.  Acceptance  of  such  serv- 
ices shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  eli- 
gibility for  or  the  receipt  of  any  benefits 
under  any  such  program." 

On  page  9.  line  6,  Insert  "famUy  plan- 
ning,"   before    the    word    "recreation". 

On  page  11,  line  2,  Insert  "famUy  plan- 
ning;"  before   the   words   "public  safety". 

On  page  12,  line  9,  strike  out  "and  medical 
care"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  foUowing:  "medical  care  and  family 
planning". 

On  page  20.  line  13.  insert  "family  plan- 
ning services."   before   the   word   "physical" 

On  page  20,  line  21,  insert  "family  plan- 
ning," before  the  word  "pubUc". 

On  page  23,  line  10,  insert  "family  plan- 
ning."  before  the  word   "vocational". 

On  page  27,  line  9,  Insert  "famUy  plan- 
ning," before  the  word  "child". 

On  page  33.  line  9.  insert  "family  plan- 
ning." before  the  word  "education". 

On  page  34.  line  7,  Insert  "family  plan- 
ning services,"  before  the  word  "counsel- 
ing". 

On  page  38,  line  20,  Insert  a  comma  and 
"family  planning"  after  the  word  "place- 
ment". 

On  page  46.  line  24  .after  the  word  "serv- 
ices", insert  the  following:  "(Including  fam- 
Uy planning  services)". 

On  page  70,  line  14,  Insert  after  the  word 
"health"  a  comma  and  the  words  "family 
planning". 

On  page  71.  line  17.  after  the  word  "fadU- 
tles",  insert  a  comma  and  "family  planning 
clinics". 


Amendment  No.  723 

On  page  9,  line  23,  insert  before  the  semi- 
colon a  comma  and  the  foUowlng;  "and  that 
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all  ethnic  subcommunltles  of  the 

to  b«  served  will  be  served  in  relf tlve 

portion  to  the  percentage  of  sucU 

tlon  which  any  such  subconunui^lty 

prises". 

On  page  11.  line  19,  before  the 
insert    a    comma    and    the 
assurances  that  all  ethnic  subcomn^unltles 
which  such  participants  are 
served  in  relative  proportion  to  th^ 
age  of  such  participants  which  any 
community  comprises". 

On  page  34.  line  3.  before  the 
Insert   a   comma   and   the   foUow^g 
that  ethnic  subcommunltles  of 
tlon  to  be  served  will  be  served 
proportion    to  the  percentage  of 
ticlpants    which    any    such 
comprises." 

On  page  25,  line  24.  before  the  pe^od 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
that   all   ethnic   subcommunltles 
such  participants  are  members  will 
In  relative  proportion  to  the  percentage 
such  participants  which  any  such 
munity  comprises". 
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Amckoment  No.  724 

On  page  9.  line  2.  before  the  com  tna.  Insert 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "otter  signifi- 
cant segments  of  the  poverty  comn  ,unlty 

On  page  23.  line  6.  before  the  semicolon. 
Insert  a  semicolon  and  the  foUowlig:  "other 
significant  segments  of  the  povert  y  commu- 
nity". 

Amendment  No.  725 
On  page  36.  strike  out  lines  5  ind  6.  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "be  a 
low-Income  person  if  he  or  his  fam  ly  receives 
cash  welfare  payments,  food  stamps,  or  sur- 
plus commodities.". 


Amendment  No.  726 

On  page  10.  strike  out  lines  4  through  10 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foll(  iwlng 

"(b)  (1)  When  a  State  and  a  unit  or  imlts 
of  local  general  government  (or  i  comblna- 
tlcm  of  such  units)  within  such  State  each 
submit  for  approval  acceptable  pans  under 
subsection  (a)  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
public  service  employment  prognim  serving 
the  geographical  area  under  the  J  iirlsdictlon 
of  the  unit  of  local  general  government,  the 
Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan  (if  the  unit 
of  local  general  government  for  th«  geograph- 
ical area  under  Its  Jurisdiction.  When  two 
or  more  units  of  local  general  goverrunent 
each  submit  such  acceptable  pUns  which 
include  a  geographical  area  undei  the  Juris- 
diction of  each  such  unit,  the  Secretary.  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  eis  he  shall 
prescribe,  shall  approve  as  the  plhn  for  that 
geographical  area  the  plan  whli:h  be  de- 
termines will  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  thU  title.  The  Secrstary  may. 
under  such  regtUatlona  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
disapprove  a  plan  submitted  by  a  unit  of 
local  general  government  (or  combination  of 
such  units)  where  he  determine i  that  the 
population  to  be  served  by  such  unit  (or  com- 
bination of  such  units)  is  not  svfllclent  for 
the  feasible  development  and  administration 
of  such  plan. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  provlslonk  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  thu  Secretary 
shall  approve  a  plan  submitted  py  a  State 
or  unit  of  local  general  govemn|ent  under 
subsection  (a)  which  Is  consistent  with  the 
piirposes  of  this  title  and  meets  t^ie  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a) .  A  plan  ^all  not  b« 
disapproved  without —  J 

"(A)  written  notice  of  intention  to  dis- 
approve such  plan,  including  a  smtement  of 
reasons  therefor;  [ 

"(B)  provision  for  a  reasonahie  time  to 
submit  corrective  amendments  to, such  plan; 
and 

"(C)  an  opportunity  for  a  heArlng  upon 
which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  may 
ije  taken  as  of  right." 
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On  page  34,  strike  out  Unes  8  through  14 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  (1)  When  a  State  and  a  vmlt  or  units 
of  local  general  government  (or  a  combina- 
tion of  such  units)  within  such  State  each 
submit  acceptable  prime  sponsorship  plans 
under  subsection  (a)  to  serve  the  geogr^hl- 
cal  area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  unit  of 
local  general  government,  the  Secretary  shall 
approve  the  plan  of  the  unit  of  local  general 
government  for  such  geographical  area.  When 
two  or  more  units  of  local  general  govern- 
ment each  submit  such  acceptable  plans 
which  Include  a  geographical  area  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  each  such  unit,  the  Secretary, 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  shall  approve  for  that  geo- 
graphical area  the  unit  of  local  general  gov- 
ernment plan  which  he  determines  will  most 
effectively  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
The  Secretary  may,  under  such  regulations  as 
he  shall  prescribe,  disapprove  a  prime  spon- 
sorship plan  submitted  by  a  unit  of  local 
general  government  (or  combination  of  such 
units)  where  he  determines  that  the  popula- 
tion to  be  served  by  such  unit  (or  combina- 
tion of  such  units)  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
feasible  development  and  administration  of 
such  plan. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  approve  a  prime  sponsorship  plan  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  or  unit  of  local  general 
government  under  subsection  (a)  which  is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a). 
A  plan  shall  not  be  disapproved  without — 

"(A)  written  notice  of  intention  to  dis- 
approve such  plan,  Including  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  therefor; 

"(B)  provision  for  a  reasonable  time  to 
submit  corrective  amendments  to  such  plan; 
and 

"(C)  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  upon 
which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  may 
be  taken  as  of  right." 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  8.  3974, 
DEALING  WITH  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Health,  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  wish  to  give  notice  that  a 
hearing  on  S.  3974,  a  bill  to  provide  sup- 
port for  the  health  manpower  needs  in 
the  medical  tuid  dental  educational  pro- 
grams for  private  nonprofit  medical  and 
dental  schools  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, will  be  held  on  Monday.  Jime  29, 
1970.  The  hearing  will  begin  at  10 :  00  a.m. 
in  room  6226  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Individuals  and  representatives  of  or- 
ganizations who  wish  to  testify  at  the 
hearing  should  notify  Mr,  Edward 
Maeder  at  22&-4161.  before  12  noon  on 
Friday.  June  26,  1970. 

Written  statements.  In  lieu  of  personal 
appearance,  are  welcomed  and  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Staff  Director,  room 
62 18^  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510,  for  inclusion  in  the 
hearing  record. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  BE- 
FORE NATIONAL  SHERIFFS'  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
National   Sheriffs'   Association   held  its 


30th  annual  informative  conference  in 
Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  earlier  this  week.  We 
were  proud  to  be  hosts  to  this  conference 
in  Arkansas  and  privileged  to  have  the 
Vice  President,  Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agniw. 
address  the  conference  yesterday,  June 
23. 

The  Vice  President  discussed  the 
crisis  in  drugs,  one  of  the  many  critical 
problems  facing  our  Nation — and  our 
law  enforcement  officials — today. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Vice 
President's  Informative  address  to  all 
concerned  citizens  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Vice  PREsmsNT  BEroas  National 
Shebots'  Association 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  at  this  as- 
sembly of  sheriffs  from  bX\  parts  of  the 
Nation.  As  a  former  county  executive.  I 
know  something  of  the  burdens  you  bear  and 
challenges  you  face  as  the  local  guardians  of 
a  lawful  and  Just  society. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  I  xise  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  you  one  of  the  greatest 
crises  facing  law  enforcement  officers  and  all 
of  us  as  a  Nation.  That  crisis  Is  drugs — and 
particularly  the  drug  problem  with  respect 
to  youths. 

At  no  risk  of  exaggeration,  it  may  be  said 
that  this  society  is  being  caught  up  in  and 
carried  along  by  a  steadily  mounting  wave  of 
drug  abuse,  (insider  these  facts: 

In  all  of  last  year,  customs  officers  seized 
624  pounds  of  hashish.  In  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  they  seized  more  than 
double  that  amount.  Their  first  quarter  haul 
was  equivalent  to  400  tons  of  marijuana. 

10  billion  sedative  dosage  units  will  be 
produced  this  year  .  .  .  the  equivalent  of  50 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country.  One-half  of  this  supply  will  get 
Into  illicit  markets. 

It  Is  estimated  that  over  one-half  million 
citizens  are  now  dependent  on  non-narcotic 
drugs — sedatives,  stimulants,  and  the  like.  A 
recent  study  has  shown  that  24  per  cent  of 
all  students  have  tried  amphetamines,  with 
the  family  medicine  cabinet  being  a  major 
source  of  supply. 

There  are  now  perhaps  200.000  heroin  ad- 
dicts in  the  Nation,  with  recruitment  grow- 
ing fastest  among  the  under  3rs. 

Estimates  put  the  number  of  those  who 
have  smoked  marijuana  at  between  8  and  20 
million  persons. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  the  leading  edge 
of  the  problem.  It  says  nothing  about  the 
amount  of  drugs  escaping  customs  otDcers, 
the  arrests  not  made,  or  the  drug  abuse  from 
the  back  alleys  to  the  most  affiuent  homes 
which  remains  surreptitious  and  unreported. 

The  alarming  fact  is  that  we  may  be  Just 
In  the  first  stages  of  this  collective  national 
"trip."  It  is  expected  that  the  use  of  all 
forms  of  drugs  In  the  next  decade  will  In- 
crease a  hundredfold. 

We  are  in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  a  drug 
culture  that  threatens  the  future  of  our  so- 
ciety If  we  do  not  act  swiftly,  forcefully, 
and  Intelligently  to  bring  It  under  control. 

Millions  of  men  and  women  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  turn  dally  to  their  physicians  tar 
tranquilizers,  pep  pills,  diet  pills,  and  sleep- 
ing pills.  Still  more  millions  turn,  with  the 
encouragement  of  massive  advertising  cam- 
paigns, to  the  comer  drug  store  to  buy  a 
variety  of  medicines  to  calm  their  nerves, 
put  them  to  sleep,  or  keep  them  awake.  We 
as  a  country  have  hardly  noticed  this  re- 
markable phenomenon  of  legal  drug  use.  But 
It  is  new.  It  Is  Increasing,  and  the  Indi- 
vidual and  social  costs  have  yet  to  be  cal- 
culated. 

The  youth  of  ova  nation,  being  energetic 
and    adventurous,    have    in    large   numbers 
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turned  to  new  sources  to  get  drugs.  Many  of 
these  sources  are  Illegal  and  the  drugs  ob- 
tained from  them  are  also  in  many  cases 
Illegal.  Our  young  are  experimenting  with 
drugs  of  great  potency  and  great  danger. 
Their  participation  in  Illegal  channels  of  se- 
curity drugs  has  brought  them  into  serious 
and,  in  many  cases,  tragic  conflict  with  our 
criminal  Justice  system. 

Ten  or  twenty  years  ago  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  was  dealing  with  Illegal  drug 
use  primarily  in  America's  ghettos  where 
the  problem  Is  still  particularly  acute.  But 
now  it  is  much  broader.  Young  people  from 
outside  the  ghetto  are  Involved  with  drugs 
in  unprecedented  numbers.  In  the  last  five 
years,  urban  drug  arrests  have  risen  280  per 
cent:  suburban  drug  arrests  have  gone  up 
105  per  cent!  By  far  the  greatest  Increases 
are  among  those  under  18. 

Although  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
resiKinded  vigorously,  they  are  everywhere 
confronted  with  new  problems  which  are  not 
solved  by  the  old  approaches.  The  12  year  old 
"heroin  pusher"  and  the  16  year  old  "mari- 
juana dealer"  are  now  commonplace. 

In  order  to  effectively  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem we  must  acquire  much  more  knowledge 
than  now  exists  about  these  dinigs  and  get 
that  knowledge  before  the  public  as  dra- 
matically as  possible.  Once  we  do  this,  your 
Job  as  law  enforcement  officers  will  become 
much  easier. 

The  now  recognized  menace  of  LSD  offers 
an  excellent  example  of  what  I  am  talking 
about.  Experimentation  and  use  of  this  mind 
blowing  drug  was  on  the  Increase  until  re- 
cent evidence  came  to  light  that  it  would 
produce  damage  to  chromosomes  and  result 
in  malformed  babies.  This  new  knowledge  ap- 
parently has  brought  about  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion In  the  use  of  the  drug. 

Heroin,  In  particular,  is  a  drug  with  which 
you,  as  law  enforcement  officers,  are  con- 
cerned. Your  focus  in  the  past  has  been  on 
the  heroin  addict,  who  often  turns  to  crime 
In  order  to  support  financially  his  costly.  Il- 
legal habit.  But  many  of  those  who  become 
hooked  have  graduated  from  marijuana  use 
to  this  more  virulent  form  of  addiction.  While 
medical  treatment  for  heroin  addiction  im- 
proves, it  does  not  lessen  the  menace  to  so- 
ciety. We  must  find  better  ways  to  get  across 
the  message  of  the  dangerous  and  self- 
destructive  nature  of  this  drug  before  our 
young  people  become  enticed  to  using  it. 
And  this  involves  reaching  parents  as  well  as 
the  young. 

President  Nixon,  recognizing  that  fact, 
stated  last  December  that  there  would  be  no 
higher  priority  In  this  Administration  than 
seeing  that  the  public  Is  educated  on  the 
facts  about  drugs. 

Accordingly,  he  has  taken  these  steps: 

Established  a  new  $3.5  million  program  to 
train  school  personnel  in  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion. 

Created  a  National  Clearinghouse  for  Drug 
Abuse  Information  giving  the  public  one 
central  office  to  contact. 

Modified  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  to  aUow  large  cities  to  apply 
for  funds  to  be  used  for  drug  education  as 
well  as  law  enforcement. 

Embarked  upon  an  expanded  campaign  of 
public  service  advertising  against  drug  abuse. 

And.  supplemented  by  $1  million  the  funds 
for  increased  research  Into  the  effects  of 
marijuana    on    man. 

Along  with  better  public  imderstandlng  of 
the  drug  problem,  there  is  need  for  more 
realistic  laws.  The  Administration  has  also 
recognized  this  need  and  has  moved  force- 
fully to  correct  the  problem. 

In  the  past,  numerous  young  lives  have 
been  ruined  because  of  the  law  making  pos- 
session of  marijuana  a  felony,  with  sen- 
tences often  more  severe  than  for  involun- 
tary manslaughter.  Such  a  law  Invites  cir- 
cumvention and  every  circumvention  under- 
mines public  respect  for  the  law. 


Under  the  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Bin  proposed  by  the  President,  pres- 
ent Inequities  would  be  eliminated  and 
penalties  would  be  more  closely  taiUored  to 
the  crime.  There  can  now  be  a  second  chance 
for  a  youth  who  has  taken  a  misstep  and  has 
been  charged  with  possession  for  personal 
use.  This  would  be  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Judge.  On  the  other  hand,  tougher  penalties 
would  be  meted  out  to  drug  profiteers.  A 
dealer  could  be  sentenced  from  6  years  to 
life  and  would  also  face  a  mandatory  fine  of 
$50,000  and  forfeiture  of  property. 

This  legislation  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
is  now  before  the  House,  where  it  heis  been 
facing  a  delay  in  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  It  might  help  if  you 
gave  your  Congressman  a  nudge  and  helped 
us  dislodge  It. 

The  Administration  also  has  moved  force- 
fully to  improve  enforcement.  All  of  you.  of 
course,  are  familiar  with  the  massive  raid  of 
this  past  week:  139  persons  In  10  different 
cities  were  arrested.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
ring  Involved  handled  30  per  cent  of  all 
heroin  sales  In  this  country  and  75  to  80  per 
cent  of  all  cocaine  sales.  It  was  the  largest 
Federal  narcotics  raid  in  history. 

But  this  is  Just  the  beginning  of  the 
crackdown  planned  by  Attorney  General 
Mitchell.  The  enforcement  personnel  In  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
have  been  increased  by  25  per  cent  this  year 
and  are  expected  to  Increase  by  an  addi- 
tional 17  per  cent  in  the  next  12  months.  In 
customs,  a  supplemental  budget  approved 
by  Congress  will  provide  $8.75  million  for  915 
additional  men  and  new  equipment. 

These  are  some  of  the  proposals  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  made  or  is  now 
considering  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse.  They 
are  good  proposals.  But  as  everyone  of  you 
knows,  laws  will  not  be  enough  to  handle 
this  problem. 

This  Is  a  problem  primarily  of  individual 
citizens.  And  it  Is  a  problem  that  demands 
for  a  solution  not  only  knowledge,  but  also 
courage.  Let  me  give  an  example.  Moat  peo- 
ple admit  that  heroin  and  LSD  and  metha- 
drlne  are  dangerous.  But  a  lot  of  people  say 
that  marijuana  Is  different,  that  It  is  no  more 
dangerous  than  alcohol.  And  they  say.  In 
fact,  that  the  older  generation  is  hypo- 
critical when  It  drinks  whiskey  but  won't 
allow  the  smoking  of  marijuana. 

And  that  is  the  kind  of  problem  I  am 
referring  to.  We  are  not  hypocrites.  We  have 
made  our  mistakes,  and  some  of  them  we 
have  admitted,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
we  have  not  admitted  as  quickly  as  we 
should,  because  of  pride.  But  we  have  given 
our  best  efforts  to  ovir  country  and  to  our 
children,  and  we  m»i«t  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  dissuaded  by  arguments  that  depend 
on  a  false  reading  of  otir  motives. 

We  must,  stand  up  for  things  that  we  be- 
lieve are  right  and  talk  out  against  those 
things  that  we  consider  wrong,  even  If  oc- 
casionally we  are  found  to  be  in  error.  In  our 
opinion,  marijuana  Is  dangerous.  It  Is  not 
Just  the  grown  up  equivalent  of  alcohol.  Al- 
cohol has  been  known  for  thousands  of  years 
and  It  has  won  the  approval  of  peoples  and 
governments.  And  that  Is  the  difference.  Mar- 
ijuana too.  has  been  known  for  thousands  of 
years,  but  In  every  single  nation  in  the  world 
that  has  had  a  long  acquaintance  with 
marijuana  and  Its  consumption,  the  xue 
of  this  drug  Is  forbidden  by  law.  That  Is  a 
striking  fact.  It  may  not  be  a  proof  of  mari- 
juana's danger,  but  It  Is  a  weighty  historical 
point,  and  I  believe  that,  xmtil  strong  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  is  brought  forward, 
stronger  than  we  now  have,  we  mxist  assume 
that  this  drug  Is  dangerous.  And  knowing 
that,  we  must  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  say  to  our  children.  No,  pot  Is  not  the 
equivalent  of  whiskey.  It  is  harmful,  and 
that  is  why  we  forbid  It.  We  do  not  forbid  It 
out  of  whim,  or  out  of  taste,  but  because 
in  our  best  Judgment,  It  Is  dangerous. 


We  forbid  it  by  passing  laws.  And  these 
laws,  as  well  as  many  others,  are  enforced  by 
you  men  here  today.  And.  gentlemen.  I  should 
like  to  say  one  thing  now  that  I  feel  very 
strongly:  If  we  are  to  preserve  freedom  In 
this  country,  then  the  burden  of  law  en- 
forcement must  fall  on  men  like  you.  on 
local  law  enfcHxement  officials.  I  say  this  be- 
cause you  men  are  accountable  to  your  own 
communities,  you  in  particular,  because  you 
are  elected  officials.  But  this  Is  also  true  of 
the  police  officers  who  work  together  with 
you,  because  they  are  appointed  by  men  who 
are  elected  and  are  therefore  accountable 
to  their  conmiunities.  And  this  is  the  kind 
of  law  enforcement,  the  law  enforcement 
that  is  answerable  to  its  cc»nmunlty,  that  Is 
the  fundament  of  freedom. 

For  when  community  control  Is  removed 
from  law  enforcement  and  the  burden  of 
keeping  peace  Is  placed  upon  the  national 
government,  then  there  Lb  a  serious  danger 
of  over-centralization  of  authority.  But  there 
will  never  be  a  need  for  such  centralization  of 
authority  if  you  men  continue  to  serve  your 
communities  as  well  as  you  have  In  the  past. 

Your  work  is  hard,  and  especially  in  the 
last  few  years  you  have  been  exposed  to  a 
form  of  abuse  that  is  appalUng.  You  are  often 
called  upon  to  prevent  anarchy  In  the  streets. 
And  when  you  do  your  Job,  you  are  often 
called  fascists,  and  pigs.  Yet  I  wonder  if  your 
detractors  have  even  stopped  to  think  that  If 
you  did  not  enforce  the  law  at  the  local  level, 
an  anarchy  so  ferocious  would  result  that  In 
the  end  the  citizens  of  this  nation  would  turn 
in  desperation  to  a  tight  and  brutal  cenlxal- 
ization  of  authority  simply  to  ensure  their 
bodily  safety?  This  tight  and  brutal  cen- 
tralization of  authority  Is  what  we  never 
want  to  have,  for  it  Is  the  base  of  fascism. 
You  are  the  men  who  stand  against  it. 

And  I  wonder  If  your  detractors  have  ever 
considered  the  dignity  of  your  work?  We  hear 
a  lot  today  about  meaningful  work  and  about 
service  to  others.  Yet  what  could  be  more 
meaningful  than  helping  to  keep  violence  out 
of  one's  community?  And  what  could  be  a 
greater  service  than  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow 
citizen?  This  Is  the  work  that  you  men  do, 
and  you  can  be  proud  of  it.  You  can  be  proud 
in  the  knowledge,  that  If  you  did  not  do  your 
work  and  discharge  your  duties,  your  fellow 
citizens  would  be  in  danger,  and  they  might 
suffer  or  die.  It  Is  a  knowledge  that  few  men 
can  boast,  and  it  gives  you  dignity. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  peace  nowadays.  But 
what  peace  Is  more  Important  to  a  man  than 
peace  on  his  own  streets?  And  you  are  the 
men  who  keep  it.  You  make  our  communi- 
ties safe  and  guard  our  liberty  against  the 
invasions  of  anarchy  and  the  invasions  of 
central  power.  You  are  the  men  who  receive 
unending  abuse  and  do  not  quit  your  posts. 
You  are  the  men  who  give  the  people  of  this 
nation  every  day.  right  In  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods, an  example  of  service  and  selfless- 
ness and  sacrifice.  I,  for  one  am  grateful,  and 
I  thank  you. 


CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNING  PRI- 
VATE PENSION  PLANS,  ISSUED  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  TASK  FORCE 
ON  THE  AGING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  the 
Aging,  dated  April  1970,  entitled  "To- 
ward a  Brighter  Future  for  the  Elderly," 
has  Just  been  released  to  the  public. 
There  are  two  conclusions  in  it  which  I 
think  are  particularly  noteworthy — ^the 
task  force's  conclusions  concerning  pri- 
vate peiision  plans.  The  conclusions  are: 
First,  that  the  United  States  should  es- 
tablish an  Independent  Pension  Com- 
mission to  protect  employee  rights  under 
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pension  plans,  and.  second,  that 
established  a  system  of 
pension  credits. 

In  addition  to  these  specific 
mendations,  the  text  of  the 
discussion  silso  reaches  into  the 
minimum  standards  of  funding, 
and  other  matters,  all  of  which 
recommended  to  the  Senate  in 
S.    2167,    the   "Pension    and 
Benefit  Act." 

Mr.  President,  as  these 
tions  are  so  pertinent  not  only 
bill  but  to  hearings  covering  the 
subject  of  pension  plans  now 
to  be  conducted  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of 
the    ranking   minority   membei 
unanimous  consent  that  an 
the  task  force  report,  containing 
ommendations  4  and  5  dealing 
vate  pension  plans,  be  printec 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

as  follows: 
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The   Task   Force   believes   that 
programs  which  supplement  the 
Insurance  system  are  particularly 
In  as  diverse  an  economic  structure 
of  the  United  States.  Employee 
grams    deserve   strong 
matter  of  public  policy  because  of 
flexibility  and  diversity  which  the; 

(2)  the   contribution    which   their 
makes  to  saving  and  economic 

(3)  the  recognition  which  they  glv 
Individuals  participation  In  the 
process.   The    Task   Force   believes 
full  potential  of  voluntary 
provide  retirement  Income  Is  still 
realization,    despite   the   great 
coverage  and  the  improved  levels 
achieved  during  the  past  two 
ommendations  4  and  5  propose 
Government  can  take  to  improve. 
and  extend  such  arrangements. 
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Recommendation  4 


Although  several  Federal  agend^  are  In- 
volved with  different  aspects  of  employee 
pension  plan  administration,  not  a  1  aspects 
receive  Federal  attention.  As  a  reiult,  em- 
ployees are  not  uniformly  provided  i  issurance 
that  the  benefits  they  have  earnel  will  be 
translated  at  a  later  date  Into  nitlrement 
income.  These  benefits  can  be  endangered  In 
one  or  more  ways. 

The  Task  Force  Is  concerned  that  employ 
ees  have  full  access  to  information  -egardlng 
their  Interests.  Employees  have  suffe  red  when 
they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  or  1  lave  been 
unwilling  to  seek  information  ab>ut  their 
plans  or  hare  been  unable  to  ui  iderstand 
technically-phrased  Information  t^ey  have 
obtained 

It  Is  also  concerned  about  the  wa^  In  which 
large  accumulations  of  pension  fuad  assets 
are  managed.  Although  the  quality  and  level 
of  responsibility  of  the  managemenit  of  meet 
pension  funds  meets  high  standar^ls,  Infre- 
quent Instances  of  flagrant  abuses!  have  oc- 
curred. If  abuses  are  uncovered,  practical 
remedies  currently  do  not  exist. 

The  Task  Force  conceives  of  anolftier  sense 
In  which  employee  rights  need  iddltlonal 
protection.  Because  the  Task  Forc4  believes 
that  career  mobility  and  occupatlonkl  change 
enhance  life  satisfaction.  It  Is  concerned  that 
preparation  for  retirement  not  hinder  an 
Individual's  desire  to  seek  new  employment. 
Moreover.  It  recognises  that  In  our  society 
people  are  often  forced  to  change  Jol^s  because 
of  technological  advances  or  econamlc  up- 
heaval. For  these  reasons  the  Task  F  >rce  looks 
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favorably  upon  measures  which  lead  In  the 
direction  of  making  pension  benefits  vested 
after  a  relatively  short  period  of  service.  With 
earlier  vesting.  Individuals  could  make  sev- 
eral career  changes  during  their  working  lives 
and  still  earn  a  substantial  pension  at  re- 
tirement. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
looks  out  for  the  Interests  of  those  who  own 
stock.  The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  rights 
of  the  40  million  Americans  who  are  covered 
by  a  pension  plan  are  equally  as  vital  as  the 
more  substantially  protected  rights  of  the 
20  million  American  shareholders.  It  Is  con- 
vinced that  a  new  Federal  approach  to  pen- 
sion programs  is  highly  desirable.  Such  an  ap- 
proach would  Involve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In :  ( 1 )  assuring  full  reporting  on  the 
operations  of  plans,  on  the  essential  provi- 
sions and  rights  of  employees  and  pension- 
ers, on  the  character  and  extent  of  funding, 
and  on  the  results  of  periodic  examinations 
by  Independent  actuaries  and  accountants: 

(2)  determining  whether  standards  of  pru- 
dence and  fiduciary  responsibility  have  been 
met,  conflicts  of  Interest  have  been  avoided, 
and  funding  objectives  have  been  achieved: 

(3)  acting  on  behalf  of  participants  to  cor- 
rect or  redress  deficiencies  disclosed  In  the 
examination  process  or  through  the  legiti- 
mate complaints  of  participants;  (4)  spon- 
soring research  in  technical  areas  of  pension 
planning:  (5)  determining  and  promulgating 
appropriate  standards  for  funding  and  vest- 
ing and  subjecting  such  standards  to  periodic 
review;  (6)  exploring  possible  Innovations 
In  the  extension  of  pension  coverage;  and 
(7)  supporting  legislative  programs  designed 
to  stimulate  the  sound  growth  of  pension, 
disability,  and  survivorship  benefits. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  an  Inde- 
pendent Pension  Commlslon  be  established 
and  that  It  be  authorized  to  engage  in  activ- 
ities which  result  In  protection  of  employee 
rights  In  the  fullest  sense.  We  further  recom- 
mend that  operations  of  this  Conunlsslon  be 
fianced  through  fees  paid  by  plans  for  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  Commission. 

Recommendation  5 

The  Task  Force  recognizes  that  a  high  pro- 
portion of  pension  coverage  has  already  been 
achieved  In  major  Industries  and  In  stable 
employment  situations.  Further  extension 
of  coverage  Is  more  dlfllcult  because  It  in- 
volves reaching  a  larger  proportion  of  small 
firms  and  organizations  whose  future  at  best 
Is  precarious.  The  Tsak  Force  Is  nevertheless 
convinced  that  the  employee  pension  concept 
carries  with  It  so  many  advantages  for  the 
Nation  and  Its  future  elderly  that  its  con- 
tinued growth  Is  vital.  Imaginative  new  pro- 
grams must  be  sought. 

The  Task  Force  believes  some  type  of  "port- 
ability" system  should  be  devised  so  that  an 
employee  working  In  occupations  In  which 
conventional  group  coverage  is  rare  can  have 
a  standard  form  of  retirement  account  Into 
which  the  employee  and  any  of  his  employers 
who  agree  to  do  so  can  make  contribution 
throughout  his  working  career.  The  eco- 
nomics of  modern  computer  technology  sug- 
gests that  high  recordkeeping  costs  which  In 
the  past  militated  against  such  a  system  are 
no  longer  compelling. 

We.  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent direct  the  Pension  Commission,  as  a 
high  priority,  to  enlist  the  ingenuity  of  the 
financial  community  In  designing  as.  a  com- 
panion to  the  Special  Security  system  a  port- 
able voluntary  pension  system. 


FRIENDSHIP  AND  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  advocated  a  bl-reglonal  approach  to 
aviation  in  the  National  Capital  region. 
The  need  for  coordination  sunong  the 
Washington  area's  three  major  airports 


is  dramatically  illustrated  by  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  air  passengers  the 
area  will  experience.  By  1990,  some  100 
million  people  will  fly.  In  1968,  the  num- 
ber was  14  million. 

This  staggering  Increase  will  require 
coordinated  planning  and  operations 
among  Dulles.  Washington  National,  and 
Friendship  if  adequate  service  is  to  be 
provided  and  an  equitable  distribution 
of  traflQc  is  to  be  achieved. 

I  feel  strongly  that  any  plans  for  the 
future  utilization  of  Washington  Na- 
tional and  Dulles  of  necessity  must  in- 
clude Friendship. 

Friendship  is  Maryland's  primary 
aviation  facility.  Yet  It  serves  a  good 
portion  of  the  Washington  area's  trafQc 
as  well.  Used  by  the  citizens  of  Prince 
Greorges  and  Montgomery  Counties,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  'Virginia 
suburbs.  Friendship  plays  a  key  role  in 
providmg  a  high  standard  of  air  trans- 
portation for  the  National  Capital 
region. 

I  spoke  about  Friendship  and  the  fu- 
ture of  aviation  in  the  Washington  area 
in  testimony  before  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee on  June  12.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  op  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydincs 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
comment  briefly  on  a  regional  airport  system 
for  the  Baltimore-Washington  area. 

This  area  represents  an  Important  market 
for  commercial  aviation.  Site  of  the  nation's 
capital  and  the  City  of  Baltimore,  the  bl- 
reglon  generates  over  6%  of  U.S.  domestic 
flights  yet  at  present  contains  only  2Tc  of 
our  population.^  The  coming  revolution  in 
air  transportation,  exemplified  by  the  Boeing 
747.  the  McDonnell-Douglas  DC-iO,  and  the 
Lockheed  L-lOli — the  so-called  air  buses — 
combined  with  our  rapidly  Increasing  popu- 
lation will  make,  and  already  Is  beginning  to 
make,  heavy  demands  on  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  bl-reglonal  aviation  facilities. 

The  annual  number  of  passengers  using 
the  bl-reglon's  three  major  airports  (Friend- 
ship. Washington  National  and  Dulles)  is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  from  14  million  in  1968 
to  46  million  In  1980,  and  to  some  100  million 
In  1990.  In  22  years  an  additional  86  million 
people  will  take  to  the  air.  High  speed  trains, 
which  we  certainly  require,  may  divert  some 
of  these  passengers  but  no  more  than  13 
million.' 

This  staggering  increase  in  air  trafllc  ne- 
cessitates a  bl-reglonal  approach  to  airport 
planning  and  operations.  Moreover,  the 
growth  rates  of  Prince  Georges.  Mont- 
gomery. Howard,  and  Anne  Arundel  coun- 
ties make  the  concept  of  a  bl -region  in- 
creasingly less  valid.  In  the  no>t  too  distant 
future  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  the  Balti- 
more-Washington region. 

This  fact  also  lends  support  for  a  single, 
unified  approach  to  aviation  development.  At 
hearings  I  chaired  last  spring  on  the  Utiliza- 
tion and  Future  of  Major  Airports  In  the 
National  Capital  Region,  the  need  for  a 
regional  appro«u:h  to  aviation  In  the  Balti- 
more-Washington area  was  clearly  estab- 
lished. 

Such  a  need  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board."  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,*  the  Regional  Planning 
Council  of  Baltimore,'  former  FAA  Admln- 
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istrator  E.  R.  Quesada."  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments,'  and 
noted  aviation  consultants  R.  Dixon  Speas 
and  Associates.''  Additionally,  the  present 
FAA  Administrator  made  mention  of  his  sup- 
port for  a  regional  approach  to  Baltimore- 
Washington  aviation  in  a  May  7,  1970  speech 
to  the  Avlatlon-Space  Writers  Association  in 
Washington.  Finally,  DOT  Secretary  John 
Volpe  added  his  endorsement  when  he  said. 
In  a  letter  to  me  dated  December  19.  1969, 
"We  believe  that  the  three  major  carrier  air- 
ports should  I5e  viewed  as  part  of  a  regional 
system  of  (Urports  .  . ."  Yet  implementing  any 
regional  approach  to  aviation  In  the  area,  re- 
quires the  Inclusion  of  Friendship  Interna- 
tional Airport  In  both  airport  planning  and 
operations. 

In  1968  Friendship  handled  19.6%  of  all  air 
carrier  passengers  in  the  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton bl-region.  Dulles  handled  only  11.4% 
while  Washington  National  accounted  for  the 
remaining  69.0';.  Future  projections  show 
that  Friendship  will  play  an  even  greater  role. 
In  1975  the  FAA  estimates  that  Friendship 
win  receive  28.3%  of  the  total  air  carrier 
passengers  while  the  figures  for  Washington 
National  and  Dulles  will  be  52.1%  and  19.6% 
respectively." 

Friendship  at  present  Is  used  by  3.7  million 
people  a  year.  Its  terminal  capacity,  however, 
is  between  4  and  5  million.  This  gap  will 
close  shortly.  Nine  million  people  are  ex- 
pected to  transit  Friendship  by  1980.  24  mil- 
lion by  1990.X'  The  airport  Is  In  urgent  need 
of  expansion  but.  unlike  Washington  Na- 
tional, has  the  room  to  expand.  Unlike  Dulles. 
Friendship  already  has  a  traffic  generating 
capacity  of  its  own. 

The  need  to  include  Friendship  In  any 
regional  airport  system  Is  suggested  by  the 
1967  statistic  that  10%  of  all  the  air  pas- 
sengers in  the  Washington  area  flew  via 
Friendship."  In  1966  in  Prince  Georges 
^  County,  wtiich  accounted  for  nearly  6%  of 
^  total  Baltimore- Washington  Bi-reglon  pas- 
senger originations,  over  one-third  of  those 
starting  off  on  flights  used  Friendship.  In 
Montgomery  County,  which  accounted  for 
12%  of  the  bl-reglon  passenger  originations, 
over  15%  used  Friendship."  By  my  calcula- 
tions this  adds  up  to  over  150,000  people  in 
the  Maryland  suburbs  of  Washington.  D.C. 
who  flew  via  Friendship.  Given  the  great 
growth  m  i>opulatlon  of  these  counties  and 
the  improved  services  offered  at  Friendship 
(the  Allegheny  flights  to  New  York  for  ex- 
ample) I  am  confident  this  number  Is  at  the 
present  time  much  larger. 

Given  the  expected  future  growth  in  the 
airea's  population  as  well  as  the  percentage 
Increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  fly. 
I  am  equally  confident  that  the  future  figure 
Will  be  even  more  significant.  The  Baltimore 
Regional  Planning  Council  confirms  this  with 
its  estimate  that  in  1990 — only  twenty  years 
from  now — approximately  11.5  million  pas- 
sengers from  the  Washington  Region  will 
use  Friendship.  Of  this  11.6  million.  5.2  mil- 
lion would  be  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
3.7  million  from  Washington's  Maryland  sub- 
urban counties,  and  2.6  million  for  Wash- 
ington's 'Virginia  suburban  counties.'-^ 

Friendship's  association  with  the  National 
Capital  Region  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
domestic  air  freight  transport  system  that 
serves  the  Baltimore-Washington  bi-reglon. 
Centering  around  Dulles,  Washington  Na- 
tional, and  Friendship,  this  system  serves  not 
only  the  two  cities  but  also  is  an  imfxirtant 
regional  collection-distribution  center  and 
major  air  freight  transfer  point  on  the  East 
Coast.  Some  40  cities  exchange  at  least  40.000 
pounds  of  air  freight  per  month  with  the 
three  airports."  In  1960  Friendship  accounted 
for  22%  of  the  bi-regional  air  cargo  tonnage. 
In  1967  the  flgtire  was  33%."  With  the  new 
United  Airlines  air  freight  terminal  at 
Friend^lp,  the  airport  should  continue  to 
handle  significant  amounts  of  the  bl-region's 
air  freight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee  is  con- 
sidering legislation  promoting  a  multi-State 


airport  authority  for  the  National  Capital 
Region.  Much  of  the  discussion,  however, 
has  been  directed  toward  Dulles  and  Wash- 
ington National.  I  wish  to  speak  for  Friend- 
ship. 

Friendship  International  Airport  must  be 
associated  with  a  regional  airport  authority. 
FYiendsblp  must  be  an  equal  i>artner  with 
Dulles  and  Washington  Nitlonal.  Its  repre- 
sentatives must  participate  in  any  discussion 
to  create  such  an  authority. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Friendship's  sole 
function  is  to  serve  the  metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area.  Friendship  is  Maryland's  primary 
aviation  facility.  This  must  be  made  clear. 
The  airport  serves  all  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  parts  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
newly  created  city-state  airport  authority  In 
Maryland  should  provide  momentum  to  make 
the  needed  improvements  at  Friendship.  The 
airport  Is  an  economic  asset  to  our  state  and 
&a.  immeasurable  convenience  to  her  citizens. 

But  Friendship  does  serve  the  bl-reglon. 
The  CAB  recognized  this  when  It  certified 
Friendship  as  an  alrpwrt  of  service  for  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Friendship  serves  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  Counties.  Washington, 
D.C.  and  parts  of  Virginia.  Its  legitimate  in- 
terests in  the  bl-region  must  be  represented 
and  protected.  This  can  only  be  done  by  par- 
ticipating fully  in  the  discussions  about  a 
regional  airport  authority.  What  we  are  really 
talking  atwut  Is  a  good  portion  of  Friend- 
ship's future.  Not  to  participate  now.  at  the 
beginning  is  a  sure  way  to  encourage  the  past 
discrimination  against  Friendship  that  we 
would  all  like  to  forget. 

The  Baltimore  Regional  Planning  Council 
has  stated.  "A  key  to  Friendship's  future  is 
the  policy  determined  for  Washington  Na- 
tional." Not  to  participate  In  any  discussions 
Is.  In  my  view,  to  throw  away  the  key.  The 
Council  went  on  to  call  for  "accelerated 
planning  and  unprecedented  cooperation."  " 
I  agree  and  call  for  Friendship's  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  discussions  creating  a 
Baltimore-Washington  Regional  airport  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  state- 
ment. Let  me  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify. 
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KENT  STATE  STUDENTS  MAKING  A 
CONSTRUCTIVE  EFFORT 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  constituent  from  Permsylvania 


brought  to  my  attention  a  news  report 
that  three  students  from  Kent  State 
University  have  begun  a  drive  to  raise 
money  in  order  to  help  pay  for  damages 
caused  by  student  disturbances  in  Kent. 
Ohio,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  commend  these  students  for  their 
efforts  and  also  say  that  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  constructive  student  activity  is 
also  being  printed  in  the  news.  I  feel  that 
all  too  often  we  see  a  one-sided  picture 
of  these  events  and  that  in  order  to  view 
the  whole  situation  we  need  to  see  all 
sides.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tm 
article  published  In  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  of  June  2.  1970,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Three  at  Kent  State  Raising  Monet  pob 
Riot  Damage 

Kent.  Ohio. — Three  Kent  State  University 
graduate  students,  wanting  "to  get  Involved." 
have  begun  a  drive  to  raise  at  least  SI. 000 
to  help  pay  for  damages  that  students  In- 
flicted on  stores  here  a  month  ago. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Hamilton,  with  two  other 
psychology  students,  started  the  collection 
to  reimburse  merchants  for  expenses  not 
covered  by  insurance  after  about  500  students 
smashed   windows  May  2. 

Two  days  later,  four  students  were  killed 
in  a  confrontation  with  the  national  guard, 
called  to  quell   the  disturbances. 

"Regardless  of  how  students  feel  about 
some  of  the  local  businesses,  we  feel  a  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  Individual  merchants 
to  see  they  do  not  suffer  from  mob  action," 
Mrs.  Hamilton  said.  "We  hope  our  fellow 
students  share  this  responsibility." 


HARRY  WALL:  THE  EPITOME  OF 
THE  GOOD  POLITICIAN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  12,  one  of  Idaho's  most  remarkable 
public  figures— Harry  Wall  of  Lewis- 
ton — submitted  his  resignation  as  Demo- 
cratic national  committeeman  for  Idaho 
at  the  State  Democratic  assembly  in 
Twin  Falls. 

In  his  18  years  of  party  service,  Harry 
Wall  epitomized  the  good  politician.  He 
is  respected  not  only  by  his  fellow  Demo- 
crats, but  by  Republicans  as  well  for  his 
sense  of  falrplay  and  the  high  ethical 
standards  which  marked  his  tenure  as 
national  committeeman. 

Bill  Hall,  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Lewlston  Morning  Tribune  and  one  of 
the  most  astute  political  writers  in  my 
State,  summed  it  up  well  when  he  wrote: 

More  than  any  other  man  I  have  met  In 
politics,  Harry  Wall  infects  the  two  party 
system  with  decency.  In  this  era  when  so 
many  seem  to  be  losing  respect  for  such 
essential  institutions  as  the  adversary  system 
of  politics,  the  Harry  Walls,  by  the  force  of 
their  own  example,  have  minimized  the 
damage.  By  his  nature  and  his  deeds,  be  has 
brought  honor  to  his  party  and  thereby  to 
our  system  of  government. 

Harry  Wall  will  be  greatly  missed  as 
Democratic  national  committeeman  for 
Idaho,  but  I  am  grateful  that  his  counsel 
will  still  be  available  to  his  himdreds  of 
friends,  including  myself.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Bill  Hall's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Au.  Honor  to  Hue 
(By  BUI  Hall) 

TwD*  Falls. — There  aren't  a 
in  Idaho  who  could  spend  18 
party  ofBce  and  remain  popular 

Lewlston'8  Harry  Walh  who 
resignation   Friday   as 
committeeman  for  Idaho,  has 
that.  If  anything,  lie  is  more 
better  liked  by  the  party  f althf u 
he  was  when  first  elected  to  the 
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Wall  stands  so  high  In  his 
point  because  he  Is  a  gentlemai, 
quently  ungentlcmanly  art  of  p3 
a  square  shooter  with  Impeccabls 
biislness  that  Is  supposed  to  hJ 
does  because  of  the  Harry  Walls. 
Wall's  strength   also   rests  on 
neutrality    as   a   party    official 
resentatlve   of   all   Idaho 
Democratic  NaUonal  Commltte* 
fused  to  take  sides  In  domestic 
ties.  Privately  he  has  his 
never  makes   them   known.  His 
all  candidates  contesting  for  a 
Oon  Is  that  he  will  back  the 

Idaho    Democrats   have    also 
Wall   for  a  mercenary   but 
reason.  He  Is  one  of  the  best 
slstent   fund  raisers   In  the 
party. 

He  is  an  exception  In  another 
almost  as  many  admirers  amon| ; 
able  Republican  politicians  as 
own  party.  Again,  the  reason  Is 
of  ethics.  Wall  supports  his 
but   his    blows   against   the    o 
never  below  the  belt.  Men  of 
the  Republican  party  value  h 
friend,  and  that  doesn't  bapp^ 
In  politics  either. 

To  many  national  figures  it. 
cratlc  party.  Harry  Wall  Is  the 
Candidates  for  president  and 
national  press,  unbeknownst  to 
ton  neighbors,  have  over  the 
most  often  with  Wall  If  they 
what  Is  happening  In  the  Gem 
cratlc  party. 

The    most    successful    behii 
polltlcans  are  those  who  remaili 
scenes.    Wall    Is    successful 
shunned  personal  publicity 
tenure  as  committeeman.  But 
that  goal  Saturday  when  he  wak 
fore   the   Democratic   State 
Twin  Falls  and  forced  to  en 
from  former  Congressman 
and  a  standing  ovation  from 
They  applauded  because  he 
elect  so  many  of  their 
plauded  because  he  has  raised 
sands    of    dollars    for    the 
plauded   because   he   has 
hotirs  to  the  party.  And  they 
catise  they  like  him. 

But.  If  the  reader  will 
note   (and  those  who  known 
applaud  him  becaiise,  more 
man  I  have  met  in  politics, 
fects  the  two  party  system 
this  era  when  so  many  seem 
respect  for  such  essential 
adversary  system  of  politics,  th^ 
by   the   force   of   their   own 
minimized  the  damage.  By 
his  deeds,  he  has  brought  honc^ 
and  thereby  to  our  system  of 
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BASEBALL 


FREDERICK  BABE  RUTH 
LEAGUE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Preslient.  In  view 
of  the  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  special  order 
of  June  16,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Frederick,  M^,  Babe  Ruth 
League. 


This  organization,  now  in  Its  18th  year, 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  boys, 
aged  13  to  15,  to  participate  In  a  fine 
baseball  program.  The  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
ball Organization  is  a  self-supporting 
group  sponsored  by  the  civic,  fraternal, 
and  business  interests  of  Frederick  City 
and  County.  It  draws  its  support  from 
local  volunteers  and  enables  120  boys 
to  engage  in  a  sports  program. 

This  summer,  the  Frederick  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  League  will  sponsor  a  statewide 
tournament.  Six  teams  will  participate 
in  this  event  which  will  run  from  July 
25  to  August  1. 

I  heartily  endorse  this  athletic  pro- 
gram as  an  Important  contribution  to 
the  development  of  good  character  and 
sportsmanship  qualities  in  our  youth. 
Opportunities  for  organized  recreation 
and  fitness  are  far  too  limited  In  our  so- 
ciety and  I  comment  on  the  achievement 
of  the  Frederick  Babe  Ruth  Baseball 
League.  

SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  PRO- 
VIDES ANOTHER  REASON  TO 
HALT  SENDING  DRAFTEES  TO 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  5  I  submitted  Senate  Resolution 
401  calling  for  the  immediate  end  to 
sending  draftees  to  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia,  and  calling  for  our  remaining 
military  commitments  there  to  be  ful- 
filled by  volunteers. 

In  a  few  days  I  Intend  to  offer  the 
substance  of  my  resolution  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  military  authorization  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  who  have  introduced  bills 
on  related  draft  issues,  have  indicated 
their  intention  to  join  me  in  sponsoring 
the  substance  of  the  amendment. 

This  policy  can  be  put  into  effect,  and 
put  into  effect  now.  It  is  feasible  for  a 
number  of  reasons: 

The  President  has  announced  that 
some  265,000  American  troops  will  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam  by  April  1971. 
Of  those  now  serving  in  the  Army  in 
South  Vietnam,  only  about  140,000  of 
the  385,000  are  draftees.  Thus,  about 
double  the  number  of  the  draftees  now 
in  South  Vietnam  will  be  withdrawn  by 
next  April. 

As  the  President's  proposals  for  an 
all  volunteer  Army  are  implemented,  and 
they  should  be  implemented  as  soon  as 
possible,  there  remains  no  good  reason 
to  send  draftees  to  Southeast  Asia. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason,  a 
reason  which  is  the  result  of  recent 
events. 

On  June  15.  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  young  men  are  now  entitled  to 
exemption  from  the  military  service  as 
conscientious  objectors  not  only  on 
deeply  held  religious  grounds,  but  also 
if  the  individual  "deeply  and  sincerely 
holds  beliefs  which  are  purely  ethical  or 
moral  in  source  and  content  but  which 
nevertheless  imposed  upon  him  a  duty  of 
conscience  to  refrain  from  participating 
in  war  at  any  time." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  the  pros 
or  cons  of  that  decision.  But  I  do  want 
to  say  something  about  its  effects  because 


it  greatly  strengthens  the  case  I  have 
been  making  that  we  should  halt  sending 
draftees  to  South  Vietnam  and  South- 
east Asia  now. 

In  interpreting  this  decision,  the  head 
of  the  Selective  Service,  Mr.  Tarr,  said 
that  the  rules  he  intended  to  publish  to 
implement  the  decision  would  include  a 
number  of  specific  requirements. 

The  individual  would  have  to  ask  for 
exemption  on  grounds  other  than  that 
objection  was  based  merely  on  his  per- 
sonal moral  code.  He  would  have  to  prove 
that  he  had  consulted  wise  men  in 
coming  to  his  decision.  He  would  have 
to  show  that  he  held  a  systematic  be- 
lief. And  he  would  have  to  prove  that 
he  had  had  some  kind  of  rigorous  train- 
ing in  order  to  prove  his  sincerity.  As 
Mr.  Reston  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  Sunday,  June  21: 

But  the  hard  fact  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision,  obviously  designed  to  be 
fair  and  strike  a  balance  between  religious 
and  ethical  objectors  to  the  war.  Is  unfair 
to  the  poor. 

The  sons  of  the  rich  and  middle  class  In 
America  can  now  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  for  relief.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  can  flood  the  courts  with  appeals 
and  even  threaten  the  whole  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  but  the  sons  of  the  i>oor  are  now 
in  even  more  trouble  than  they  were  before. 
They  don't  have  the  money  to  hire  lawyers. 
They  don't  have  the  education  to  prove  that 
they  went  through  a  rigorous  system  of  re- 
ligious training,  or  that  they  followed  the 
counsel  of  what  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  calls  "wise  men." 

One  of  the  major  objections  to  the 
draft  today  is  that  it  is  so  grossly  unfair 
to  the  poor,  the  black,  and  the  unedu- 
cated. The  interpretation  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  by  the  Director  com- 
pounds the  unfairness  and  the  inequities 
of  the  draft. 

That  decision  is  yet  another  reason, 
and  a  major  reason,  why  the  amendment 
I  intend  to  offer  to  stop  sending  draftees 
to  Southeast  Asia  should  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate  and  signed  into  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Jiir. 
Reston's  article  and  a  second  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling,  written  by  Mr.  Fred 
P.  Graham,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  PRivnjtGeD  Sancttjakt  of  Conschncx 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washdioion. — The  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
have  now  all  spoken  on  what  beliefs  or  con- 
victions should  relieve  a  man  from  serv- 
ing in  the  armed  forces  of  the  tinited  States, 
but  the  reaiUt  is  such  a  tangle  of  conflicting 
views  that  even  a  draft  board  of  Judges, 
saints  and  philosophers  would  scarcely  know 
what  to  make  of  it. 

The  three  branches  of  the  Government  all 
agree,  as  they  have  from  the  beginning  of 
the  RepubUc,  that  there  la.  and  should  be. 
what  one  might  call  a  private  and  privileged 
sanctuary  of  conscience.  They  acknowledge 
that  for  some  men  with  certain  deep  personal 
convictions  about  the  meaning  of  life  and 
death  there  U  a  "higher  law"  which  for- 
bids the  killing  of  another  human  being,  and 
that  this  "higher  law"  must  be  respected. 

THX    BASIC    QUESTION 

But  which  men  and  which  beliefs?  Here  the 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Dlrec- 
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tor  of  Selective  Service  fall  apart.  Must  the 
test  be  "religious  beliefs"  or  may  the  beliefs 
be  ethical?  Are  you  exempt  from  the  draft 
if  you  were  a  card-carrying  Methodist  with 
a  perfect  attendance  record  at  Sunday 
School,  and  draftable  If  your  philosophy  of 
nonviolence  came  from  Santayana  or  Hux- 
ley? How  do  you  render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's  if  you  don't  hon- 
estly believe  in  either  Caesar  or  God,  but 
stiU  believe  ■w\l\\  all  your  soul  that  killing 
is  wrong  and  you  can't  rest  in  the  night  If 
you  do  It? 

These  are  hard  questions  to  answer  In 
the  middle  of  an  undeclared  war  In  Viet- 
nam that  has  taken  over  40,000  American 
lives  and  well  over  a  million  Vietnamese 
lives.  South  and  North.  But  despite  the 
emotion  of  the  war,  serious  men  and  women 
in  all  branches  of  the  Government  here  are 
struggling  to  deal  with  them  objectively 
and  they  are  coming  out  with  different  an- 
swers. 

THE    BASIC   DIITEBENCE8 

The  Congress  passed  a  law  exempting  from 
mUltary  service  any  citizen  "who  by  reason 
of  religious  training  and  belief  is  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  war  in  any  form."  It  added 
that  "religious  training  and  belief  in  this 
connection  means  an  Individual's  belief  in  a 
relation  to  a  Supreme  Being  Involving  duties 
superior  to  those  arising  from  any  human 
relation.  .  .  ." 

But  the  Congress  drew  a  sharp  distinction 
between  religious  and  ethical  beliefs.  It  said 
quite  clearly  that  relief  from  military  serv- 
ice did  "not  Include  essentially  political,  so- 
ciological, or  philosophical  views  or  a  mere- 
ly personal  moral  code." 

What  the  Supreme  Court  has  done  in  the 
last  few  days  Is  to  reject  this  distinction  be- 
tween religious  and  ethical  objections  to 
serving  in  war.  The  majority  opinion  of  the 
Court  was  as  follows: 

"If  an  individual  deeply  and  sincerely 
holds  beliefs  that  are  purely  ethical  or  moral 
in  source  and  content,  but  which  neverthe- 
less Impose  upon  him  a  duty  of  conscience 
to  refrain  from  participating  in  any  war  at 
any  time,  those  beliefs  certainly  occupy  in 
the  life  of  that  individual  a  place  parallel  to 
that  filled  by  .  .  .  God  in  traditionally  reU- 
glous  persons.  Because  his  beliefs  function 
as  the  religion  of  bis  life,  such  an  Individual 
Is  as  much  entitled  to  a  religious  conscien- 
tious objector's  exemption  ...  as  Is  some- 
one who  derives  his  conscientious  opposition 
to  war  from  traditional  religious  convic- 
tions. .  .  ." 

THE  SHAKP  DDTERENCKS 

This  sharp  difference  between  the  Con- 
gress, which  rejected  nonreligious  exemp- 
tions, and  the  Supreme  Court  majority, 
which  approved  them,  sent  the  reporters 
running  to  the  new  head  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice. Curtis  W.  Tarr,  for  his  answer  to  the 
dilemma,  and  he  was  just  young  enough, 
honest  enough,  and  foolish  enough  to  try 
to  resolve  the  conflict  before  he  had  time  to 
think  through  all  the  legalities  and  morali- 
ties, and  get  his  guidelines  down  on  paper. 

Accordingly,  he  suggested  some  rules  that 
must  have  startled  most  members  of  his 
draft  boards  In  all  the  communities  of  this 
country,  who  have  to  pass  Judgment  on 
draftees  next  Monday  morning.  Draftees  who 
claim  exemption.  Mr.  Tarr  said,  must  be 
"sincere."  There  must  be  "no  question" 
about  it.  Draftees  must  be  opposed  to  all 
wars  and  not  Just  the  Indochina  war.  They 
must  have  more  than  a  personal  moral  code, 
but  must  prove  that  they  had  consulted 
"wise  men"  and  some  "system  of  belief"  and 
gone  through  "some  kind  of  rigorous  train- 
ing." 

On  these  laws  from  the  Congress,  deci- 
sions from  the  Supreme  Court,  and  "guide- 


lines" from  the  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
young  men  of  draft  age  in  this  country  are 
obviously  in  trouble.  They  don't  know  where 
to  turn,  and  the  paradox  of  it  is  that  the 
confusion  favors  the  rich  and  hurts  the  poor. 

There  Is  something  reassuring  philosoph- 
ically about  the  Supreme  Court's  support 
of  ethical  as  distinguished  from  religious 
opposition  to  the  war,  something  even  excit- 
ing and  ennobling  about  the  American  sys- 
tem that  stUl  struggles  vinth  life's  great  Im- 
ponderables. 

But  the  hard  fact  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision,  obviously  designed  to  be 
fair  and  strike  a  balance  between  religious 
and  ethical  objectors  to  the  war,  is  unfair 
to  the  poor. 

The  sons  of  the  rich  and  middle  class  in 
America  can  now  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  for  relief.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  can  flood  the  courts  with  appeals 
and  even  threaten  the  whole  Selective  Serv- 
ice system,  but  the  sons  of  the  poor  are  now 
In  even  more  trouble  than  they  were  before. 
They  don't  have  the  money  to  hire  lawyers. 
They  don't  have  the  education  to  prove  that 
they  went  through  a  rigorous  system  of 
religious  or  ethical  training,  or  that  they  fol- 
lowed the  counsel  of  what  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  calls  "wise  men." 

One  has  to  respect  the  officials  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Executive  and  the  Court  for  grap- 
pling with  these  fundamental  human  and 
philosophic  questions,  but  while  the  aim  all 
around  Is  fairness  and  equality,  the  result  Is 
obviously  unequal  and  unfair. 

New  Rules — Not  All  or  Them  Cleak — On 

C.O.'s 

(By  Fred  P.  Graham) 

Washington. — The  occasional  govern- 
mental tendency  to  say  It  like  It  isn't  was 
never  more  apparent  than  last  week,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Selective  Service 
System  took  turns  obfuscating  the  subject  of 
conscientious  objectors. 

The  Court  led  off  on  Monday,  with  a  ruling 
that  any  young  man  is  entitled  to  be  ex- 
empted from  military  service  as  a  conscien- 
tious objector  if  he  "deeply  and  sincerely 
holds  beliefs  which  are  purely  ethical  or 
moral  in  source  and  content  but  which  never- 
theless impose  upon  him  a  duty  of  conscience 
to  refrain  from  participating  in  war  at  any 
time." 

INTKKPKXTIVX    OPINION 

As  Justice  Hugh  L.  Black  explained  in  bis 
opinion,  this  result  was  reached  by  Interpret- 
ing the  conscientious  objectors  provision  of 
the  Selective  Service  Statute.  The  provision 
specifically  exempts  from  the  draft  only 
those  who  oppose  mlUttu^  service  "by  reason 
of  religious  training  and  belief  (which)  does 
not  include  essentially  political,  sociological, 
or  philosophical  views,  or  a  merely  p««onal 
moral  code." 

NonlegtU  minds  were  still  boggling  over  this 
Judicial  feat  when,  the  following  mc»7iing. 
Selective  Service  Director  Curtis  W.  Tarr  an- 
nounced that  he  was  Issuing  guidelines  to  as- 
sist the  country's  4,087  draft  bo«u'ds  In  ob- 
serving the  new  Court  decision. 

The  draft  boards  will  Indeed  grant  consci- 
entious objectors  status  to  men  who  say  they 
do  not  believe  In  God.  Mr.  Tarr  said — so  long 
as  they  can  prove  that  they  "have  consulted 
some  system  of  beUef"  and  that  their  objec- 
tions to  military  service  are  "the  result  of 
some  rigorous  kind  of  training." 

Taking  words  at  their  accepted  meanings. 
It  was  difficult  to  square  either  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  with  the  statute,  at  the  Se- 
lective Service  guidelines  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  But  both  the  Justices  and  Mr. 
Tarr  had  good  reason  to  stretch  words,  for 
the  law  and  the  Selective  Service  System  have 
much  to  lose  from  abandoning  the  previously 
accepted  concepts. 


The  Supreme  Court  would  apparently  feel 
obliged  to  declare  the  statute  unconstitu- 
tional If  the  Justices  were  to  admit  that  Con- 
gress had  passed  a  law  (as  it  undoubtedly 
Intended  to  do)  to  grant  draft  deferments  to 
young  men  who  go  to  church,  while  deny- 
ing them  to  those  who  do  not.  To  declare  the 
law  unconstitutional  could  strip  all  young 
men  of  CO.  exemptions,  for  the  Court  has 
expanded  the  term  "religious"  to  include  any 
you  man  with  "deeply  felt"  moral,  ethical  or 
religious  beliefs. 

This  having  been  done,  Mr.  Tarr's  task  ol 
deciding  which  young  men  rate  CO.  status 
seems  to  be  shifting  from  a  process  of  sepa- 
rating the  devout  from  the  hypocritical  to  a 
problem  of  telling  the  doves  from  the 
chickens. 

He  is  obviously  making  every  effort  to  re- 
tain as  many  objective  criteria  as  possible,  so 
that  yovmg  men  will  have  to  show  some  form 
of  pacifist  beliefs  and  wlU  be  discouraged 
from  seeking  CO.  status  on  the  basis  of  their 
personal  aversion  to  participation  In  the 
Vietnam  war. 

That  is  why  in  the  teeth  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  holding  that  religious  training  and 
belief  in  the  traditional  sense  Is  no  longer 
necessary,  Mr.  Tarr  said  there  are  no  plans  to 
change  the  form  that  draft  registrants  must 
use  to  apply  for  CO.  status.  It  uses  the  word 
"religious"  11  times  in  inquiring  about  the 
applicants'  beliefs. 

The  same  purpose  is  behind  the  new  re- 
quirement that  unchurched  applicants  must 
prove  that  they  adhere  to  a  secular  "system 
of  beliefs"  involving  "rigorous  training.' 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  draft  system's 
longstanding  association  of  conscience  with 
institutions,  as  a  way  of  avoiding  having  to 
take  Individuals  at  their  word. 

This  Instinct  on  the  part  of  the  draft  sys- 
tem dies  hard,  despite  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, as  was  seen  after  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  in  the  Seeger  v.  United  States  case 
in  1066  that  men  didn't  have  to  hold  tradi- 
tional religious  beUefs  to  be  C.O.'s. 

SEKIOUB   THREAT 

The  fact  is  that  although  draft  officials 
say  the  CO.  problem  Is  miniscule,  it  could 
become  a  serious  threat  to  the  system  un- 
der the  strains  of  the  anti-Vietnam  feeling 
among  the  young. 

In  1965,  the  year  of  the  Seeger  ruling, 
C.O.'s  made  up  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
total  draft-eligible  men.  Last  year  the  figure 
had  risen  to  4  per  cent — and  that  Includes 
only  those  who  were  granted  CO.  exemp- 
tions. The  Government  does  not  say  how 
many  were  turned  down. 

"We'll  have  a  field  day  with  this  ruling," 
a  young  New  York  draft  lawyer  said  last 
week.  "If  enough  kids  ask  to  be  C.O.'s  and 
take  the  Government  to  court,  we  could  Jam 
up  the  system  untU  it's  at  th^  point  of  col- 
lapse." 

This  strategy  of  ending  the  draft  by  mir- 
ing it  in  a  legal  morass  places  the  youth 
radicals  strangely  in  concert  with  the  Nixon 
Administration  so  far  as  their  ultimate  ends 
are  concerned.  The  Administration  also  finds 
the  draft  a  troublesome  nuisance,  and  hopes 
to  replace  It  with  an  aU-volunteer  army. 


BLADENSBURG,  MD.,  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GRADUA-nON 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
11,  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Wolf,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md.,  addressed  the  graduating 
class  of  Bladensburg  High  School, 
Bladensburg,  Md.  Her  talk,  which  con- 
sists of  excerpts  from  the  speeches  of 
six  former  Presidents,  is  particularly 
timely  at  this  moment  in  our  Nation's 
history.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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Mrs.   Wolf's  speech  be  printed  in   the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  t  le  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t^e  Record, 
as  follows: 

AXIDR£SS     TO     GRAOVATINC     C^-ASS 

(By  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Wolf 

Tonight  I  bring  you  the  sincere 
tions  of  every  member  of  the  ~ 
cation,  and  p)ersonally  I  bring  yi 
warm  good  wishes.  I've  known 
for   a   long   time   and   I   rejoice 
you  on  this  auspicious  occasion 

To  the  torrents  of  advice  you  have  been 
receiving  I  would  add.  briefly,  the  words  of 
several   Presidents   of   the   Unlte<^   States: 

Prom  Jefferson; 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
that  all   men  are  created  equal 
are  endowed   by  their  Creator 
unalienable   rights;    that   among 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
that  to  secure  these  rights, 
instituted   among   men.   deriving 
powers  from   the  consent  of  the 
that  whenever  any  form  of 
comes   destructive  of   these   ends 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
and  to  Institute  new  government 
foundation    on    such    principles 

Prom  President  Lincoln: 

What  constitutes  the  bulwark 
liberty    and    Independence?    It 
frowning     battlements,     our 
coasts,  our  army  and  our  navy 
our   reliance   against   tyranny 
may  be  turned  against  us  without 
us  weaker  for  the  struggle    Our 
in  the  love  of  liberty  which  God  y^as 
in   us    Our   defense    is   in   the   s 
prized  liberty  as  the  heritage  of 
all  lands  everywhere.  Destroy  this 
you  have  planted  the  seeds  of 
your  own  doors.  Accustomed  to 
the  rights  of  others,  you  have  lost 
of  your  own  independence  and  " 
subjects  of  the  first  cunning  tjTarjt 
among  you. 

Then  President  Garfield  90  yeai^ 

"Let  our  people  find  a  new 
divine   oracle    which   declares    thi 
child  shall  lead  them',  for  ovir 
wiU   soon   control   the  destinies 
public." 

Prom  President  Truman: 

"The  supreme  need  of  our  time 
to  learn  to  live  together  in  peac< 
mony." 

And   President  Dwlght   David 
In  bis  prayer  at  his  first 
most  earnestly: 

"Give  us,  we  pray,  the  power 
clearly  right  from  wrong,  and 
words  BUid  actions  to  be  governed 
and  by  the  laws  •  •  • 

Prom  President  John  P.  Kenn^y 

"Por  of   those   to   whom   mucq 
much  is  required.  And  when  at 
date  the  high  court  of  history 
ment  on  each  of  us,  recording 
our   brief   span   of   service   we 
responsibilities  .  .  .  our  success  or 
will    be   measured    by   the   answers 
questions:  First,  were  we  truly 
age? 

"Second,  were  we  tnily  men  of 

"Third,  were  we  truly  men  of 

'"Finally,   were   we   truly   men 
tlon?" 

I  hope  these  words  from  the  pasi 
lenge  you  In  the  future 


ov(  n 


m<  n 


SENATOR  MURPHY  URGES  IN- 
CREASE IN  BILINGUM.  AND 
DROPOUT  PREVENTIOI^  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Presidenl  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Mondale-Murphy  amend- 
ment adding  $5  million  to  thf  dropout 
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prevention  program  auid  as  the  principal 
author  of  an  amendment,  which  I  had 
planned  to  offer  with  Senators  Yar- 
BORoucH  and  Tower,  providing  an  addi- 
tional $5  million  for  the  bilingual  pro- 
gram, I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered,  which  also 
combines  an  amendment  of  Senator 
Bayh  adding  $10  million  to  title  ni  and 
title  V  of  NDEA.  The  merging  of  these 
three  amendments  was  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  parliamentary  situation, 
bilincuai.    education 

An  increase  of  $5  million  for  the  bi- 
lingual program  would  increase  the 
amount  available  for  this  important 
program  to  $30  million. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  cosponsored  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  with  Senator 
Yarborouch  in  1967.  I  have  frequently 
stated  that  Congress  should  be  particu- 
larly proud  of  tills  program.  Not  only 
was  the  bilingual  concept  conceived  by 
the  Congress,  but  it  was  also  enacted  over 
the  objection  of  the  executive  branch  in 
1967. 

The  need  for  the  bilingual  program  is 
obvious  when  one  examines  the  educa- 
tion statistics  for  the  Mexican  American, 
the  Nation's  second  largest  minority 
group.  They  show:  First,  that  1  million 
of  the  1.6  million  Mexican- American 
children  entering  the  first  grade  in  the 
five  Southwestern  States  will  drop  out 
before  they  reach  the  eighth  grade.  Sec- 
ond, that  in  my  State  50  percent  of  the 
Mexican -American  youngsters  drop  out 
by  the  eighth  grade.  Third,  that  by  the 
time  Spanish -speaking  youngsters  have 
reached  the  third  grade  over  89  percent 
of  them  have  repeated  one  or  more 
grades.  Fourth,  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  years  of  school  completed  for  in- 
dividuals with  Spanish  surnames  is  7.14, 
for  nonwhite,  9,  and  12.14  for  whites. 
Significantly,  over  the  past  30  years, 
while  the  education  gap  between  whites 
and  blacks  has  been  closing,  the  educa- 
tion gap  between  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can with  respect  to  both  blacks  and 
whites  has  increased.  Fifth,  that  in  my 
State.  Spanish  surname  students  com- 
prise 14  percent  of  California's  school- 
age  population  but  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California's  seven  campuses  are 
Mexican  Americans.  Sixth,  that  Mexi- 
can-Americans account  for  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  students  classified  by 
school  districts  as  "educable  retarded. " 

Mr.  President,  each  year  since  the 
bilingual  program  was  enacted.  I  have 
been  trying  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues, 
particularly  those  who  do  not  represent 
the  Southwestern  States,  the  critical 
need  for  and  the  rationale  of  bilingual 
education.  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear 
Senator  Magnttson,  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
say  on  the  floor  yesterday  what  he  did.  I 
do  believe  and  I  am  very  much  encour- 
aged that  more  and  more  Senators  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of 
the  program.  He  said: 

The  committee,  as  well  as  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  Increased  funds  for  bi- 
lingual education.  I  think  all  of  us  on  the 
committee,  Mr.  President,  were  somewhat 
surprised  to  learn  that  there  were  a  great 
number  of  children  In  this  country  who 
needed  bilingual  education.  I  could  not  even 
come  near  to  guessing  the  total  number  In 
need. 


We  find  that  more  than  5  million  children 
with  limited  ability  in  English  and  from 
homes  where  English  is  not  spoken  need  this 
assistance,  since  most  of  them  attend  schools 
where  all  classes  are  currently  conducted  in 
English.  I  have  been  told  that  5  million  Is 
a  conservative  figure,  but  at  least  that  is  the 
best  figure  we  have.  The  expansion  of  pilot 
and  demonstration  projects  In  bilingual  edu- 
cation is  Imperative,  and  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion should  Interpret  the  committee  and 
House  action  as  a  directive  to  expand  these 
programs  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Each  year  I  urged  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  increase  the 
funding  of  the  bilingual  program.  In 
testimony  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  April  of  this  year.  I  urged  $40 
million  for  this  program.  The  bill  as 
reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  provides  $25  mil- 
lion. This  is  the  same  sum  as  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  last  year.  I  was 
disappointed  that  the  committee  did  not 
recommend  funding  at  the  $40  million 
level.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  providing 
$25  million.  Those  of  us  who  have  fol- 
lowed and  labored  for  this  program  these 
past  years  are  aware  that  we  have  come 
a  long  way  in  alerting  America  to  the 
educational  needs  of  youngsters  who  do 
not  speak  English  at  home  and  of  the 
potential  of  the  bilingual  program  In  re- 
dressing some  of  the  sad  educational 
statistics  of  these  youngsters.  The  critical 
nature  of  the  problem  and  the  limited 
objective  data  and  rather  substantial 
subjective  evaluation  that  is  coming  in 
cogently  argue  for  a  stepped-up  bilingual 
effort. 

When  I  testified  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  urged  $40  million.  I  was 
convinced  that  this  sum  was  essential 
and  greatly  needed.  Since  my  statement, 
a  development  has  taken  place  in  the  ad- 
ministration which  I  believe  makes  it 
imperative  that  additional  sums  be  pro- 
vided for  the  bilingual  program.  Por  on 
May  25.  then  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Robert  Pinch  noti- 
fied more  than  1,000  U,S.  school  districts 
where  language  barriers  discriminate 
against  Spanish-surname,  Chinese,  smd 
other  national  origin  minorities  that  such 
barriers  must  be  eliminated.  The  new 
policy  statement  of  HEW  requires  that 
where  the  inability  to  speak  English  ex- 
cludes Spanish -surname,  the  Chinese, 
and  other  national  origin  minorities  from 
effectively  participating  in  the  school 
district  education  programs,  the  district 
"must  take  positive  steps  to  correct  the 
language  deficiency  in  order  to  open  the 
program  to  these  students." 

Mr,  President,  I  support  this  policy 
which  I  understand  marks  the  first  time 
that  HEW  has  defined  its  policy  with 
respect  to  discrimination  against  na- 
tional origin  minorities  under  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  title 
prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
programs  that  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin.  I  be- 
lieve the  issuance  of  this  new  policy  can 
be  traced  to  the  experience  gained  under 
the  bilingual  education  program  and  is 
another  Indication  of  the  growing  evi- 
dence that  this  bilingual  program  is  on 
the  right  track. 

This  new  policy,  welcome  as  it  is,  may 
cause  hardships  to  school  districts  hav- 
ing large  numbers  of  non-English-speak- 
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ing  students.  That  is  why  I  am  asking 
the  Senate  to  increase  the  funding  of  the 
bilingual  program  by  $5  million.  A  criti- 
cal need  for  increased  bilingual  fmiding 
existed  prior  to  this  policy  statement, 
but  tliis  new  policy  statement  makes  it 
imperative  that  we  provide  additional 
funding  for  the  bilingual  program, 

Mr.  President,  in  concliision,  the 
amendment  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional $5  million  for  the  bilingual  pro- 
gram. The  bilingual  concept  is  a  bold 
new  approach  to  remedy  defects  and 
to  change  ways  of  educating  children 
who  enter  school  with  no  or  a  very  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  English.  As  I  have 
said  before,  for  the  Mexican  American 
and  the  Chinese  student  we  seem  to 
have  the  "education  breakthrough"  that 
we  have  been  looking  for.  The  new  pol- 
icy statement  by  HEW  is  based  on  that 
experience,  and  we  should  increase  the 
funding  so  that  the  school  systems  in 
the  various  States  may  meet  their  re- 
sponsibility under  this  new  policy  and 
the  responsibility  to  children  with  lim- 
ited English-speaking  ability. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Finch's  press  release 
and  the  HEW  memorandum  that  was 
issued  with  respect  to  discrimination  of 
national  origin-minority  children  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  April  23,  1970,  on  various  edu- 
cational programs  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Break  Language  Barrier 
in  Schools."  published  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  is  worth  noting.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

DROPOUT   PREVENTION    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond program  which  would  be  increased 
by  the  proposed  consolidated  amendment 
would  be  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram, which  would  be  incresised  by  $5 
million,  bringing  its  total  to  $15  million. 
I  was  the  author  of  the  dropout  preven- 
tion program,  which  was  incorporated  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1967. 

The  program  was  drafted  in  consulta- 
tion with  some  of  the  leading  educators 
in  the  country,  including  Dr.  James 
Conant.  It  was  drafted  because  I  felt  that 
both  for  society's  sake  and  for  the  stu- 
dents' sake,  we  cannot  allow  1  million 
youngsters  to  drop  out  of  school  each 
year.  This  is  particularly  true  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an 
education  explosion  and  a  technological 
revolution,  making  a  high  school  educa- 
tion or  the  acquisition  of  a  skill  a  must. 

In  Introducing  the  measure,  I  also 
cited  statistics  showing  that  the  high 


dropout  rates  in  our  15  largest  cities 
varies  from  21.4  to  46.6  percent.  As  bad 
as  these  rates  were,  when  one  focuses  on 
the  poverty  schools  within  these  areas, 
the  dropout  rate  Is  shocking.  In  these 
poverty  schools,  70  percent  drop  out. 
These  dropouts  are  the  "social  dynamite" 
that  Dr.  James  Conant  warned  the 
country  about  in  1961.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem to  which  the  dropout  prevention 
program  is  addressed. 

The  dropout  prevention  program  was 
designed  to  give  maximum  freedom  and 
flexibility  for  experimentation  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  Under  the  program, 
local  and  State  educational  agencies 
submit  innovative  proposals  which  zero 
resoiu"ces  on  a  particular  school  or  on 
a  particular  clasroom  in  an  effort  to  have 
a  major  impact  on  the  dropout  problem. 
Eligible  schools  must  be  located  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  having  a  high  percent- 
age of  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies and  a  high  percentage  of  children 
who  drop  out  of  school.  The  local  educa- 
tional agency,  in  addition  to  securing  the 
approval  of  the  State  educational  agency, 
is  required  to  identify  the  dropout 
problem,  analyze  the  reasons  the  stu- 
dents are  leaving  school,  and  tailor  pro- 
grams designed  to  prevent  or  reduce 
dropouts.  Furthermore,  and  most  signifi- 
cantly, the  program  requires  objective 
evaluation. 

Mr.  President,  naturally,  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  program  and  the  interest 
in  it  that  has  developed  across  the  coun- 
try. Probably  the  project  that  has  gen- 
erated the  most  national  interest  is  the 
Texarkana  one.  In  this  project,  the  local 
school  system  decided  to  raise  reading 
and  math  scores  of  potential  dropouts. 
Performance  contracting,  as  the  name 
implies,  means  that  the  company  must 
perform  in  order  to  get  paid.  In  other 
words,  payment  is  made  only  for  results. 
The  performance  contract  in  this  in- 
stance calls  for  the  raising  of  reading 
and  math  scores  one  grade  level  in  80 
hours  of  instruction  for  $80.  Importantly, 
the  school  system  is  deeply  involved,  with 
the  contract  stipulating  that  when  the 
experiment  is  concluded,  the  company 
must  have  made  Jthe  school  personnel 
capable  of  continuing  the  Instruction 
method  used. 

Preliminary  results  are  most  encourag- 
ing indicating  that  the  contractor  has 
raised  reading  scores  2.2  grades  and  math 
scores  approximately  1.5  grades  in  only 
three-fourths  of  the  anticipated  instruc- 
tion time.  These  figures  indicate  that  the 
contractor  is  ahead  of  its  performance 
contract.  Also,  of  the  125  students  en- 
rolled in  the  experimental  program,  only 
two  have  dropped  out  and  one  was  be- 
cause of  pregnancy.  In  contrast,  in  a 
control  group,  10  percent  of  the  young- 
sters have  already  dropped  out. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  hard  data,  and  it 
indicates  the  program  is  working.  That 
the  Nation's  school  systems  and  the  coun- 
try are  doing  more  than  passively  watch- 
ing Texarkana  can  be  seen  by  two  rather 
significant  developments.  First  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  city  of  San  Diego  in  plan- 
ning a  $2.4  million  performance  contract. 
Although  this  is  the  first  large  urban 
school  district  in  the  country  to  express 
an  interest  in  this  type  of  approach,  I  do 


know  that  other  large  school  systems; 
namely,  Detroit,  Dallas,  Little  Rock,  and 
Los  Angeles,  are  also  exploring  the  po- 
tential of  such  an  approach.  The  second 
significant  development  was  the  May  14, 
1970,  announcement  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  of  a  multimillion- 
dollar  experiment  in  performance  con- 
tracting aimed  at  improving  the  reading 
and  mathematics  level  of  children  from 
poor  families. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  dropouts 
are  involved  in  crime  at  a  rate  of  10 
times  higher  than  high  school  graduates. 
We  are  all  concerned  with  the  riots  and 
disturbances  that  have  plagued  all  too 
many  of  our  school  systems.  I  believe 
that  the  dropout  prevention  projects  are 
having  a  salutary  effect  on  these  trou- 
bled school  areas.  For  example,  in  BsQti- 
more  and  St.  Louis,  despite  general  stu- 
dent demonstrations  and  disturbances  in 
the  area  where  the  dropout  projects  are 
located,  the  disturbances  did  not  occur 
in  the  schools  where  the  dropout  pro- 
grams are  in  operation. 

Mr.  President,  the  dropout  prevention 
program  is  a  no-nonsense  practiced  ap- 
proach to  education.  Some  of  the  con- 
cepts built  into  the  dropout  prevention 
program  are  going  to  have  a  significEOit 
impact  on  education  programs  through- 
out this  country.  Dropout  prevention 
projects  are  required  to  spell  out  their 
objectives.  Having  stated  their  objec- 
tives, they  will  be  held  accountable  for 
achieving  them.  Most  important,  and  I 
believe  this  is  a  first  for  the  Office  of 
Education.  «m  educational  audit  will  be 
done  on  each  dropout  prevention  project 
This  educational  audit  will  seek  to  de- 
termine, in  terms  of  student  learning, 
what  the  taxpayer  is  getting  for  his  tax 
investment.  This  educational  audit  will 
be  done  by  an  independent  organization 
outside  of  the  project  and  will  attempt 
to  verify  the  project's  performance.  This 
is  in  addition  to  intensive  in-house  evalu- 
ations that  will  be  done  on  the  dropout 
prevention  projects. 

Mr.  President,  the  interest  and  the 
potential  in  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  over 
a  thousand  requests  from  independent 
agencies  to  submit  preliminary  dropout 
prevention  programs  have  been  received 
by  the  Office  of  Education.  To  fund  all 
these  programs  would  take  over  $700  mil- 
lion. It  was  this  kind  of  interest  and  the 
merit  of  the  program  that  prompted 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  when  we 
earlier  considered  the  ESEA  extension, 
to  move  to  increase  the  authorization  of 
the  dropout  prevention  program  to  $250 
million  by  1974,  Obviously,  as  the  author 
of  the  dropout  prevention  program,  I 
was  very  pleased  with  this  strong  indi- 
cation of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee's  support,  but  I  did  what  per- 
haps is  unheard  of — I  urged  my  commit- 
tee colleagues  not  to  raise  the  authoriza- 
tion level  by  that  magnitude.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  dropout  prevention  program 
was  not  intended  to  take  care  of  all  the 
dropouts.  Rather,  Its  intent  was  to  iden- 
tify and  attack  some  of  the  worst  situa- 
tions in  the  country  by  establishing  high- 
ly visible  demonstration  projects  that  are 
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large  enough  to  have  significant  impact. 
while  at  the  same  time  small  enough  in 
number,  to  be  carefully  monitored  and 
evaluated  so  that  their  success  could  be 
assured  and  duplicated  in  othitr  sections 
of  the  country.  These  educakional  re- 
search and  development  efforts  the  drop- 
out prevention  projects,  are  1  ve  educa- 
tional laboratories  whose  vorks  had 
great  national  interest  and  i|nplication 
in  dealing  with  some  of  the  |most  per- 
sistent domestic  problems  confronting 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Natior  al  Educa- 
tion Journal  of  December  196  S.  the  fol- 
lowing statement  appeared  with  respect 
to  educational  change  and  relorm: 

One  often  gets  the  eerie  Impress  Ion  of  huge 
clouds  of  educational  reform  drifting  back 
and  forth  from  coast  to  coast  ai  id  only  oc- 
casloQAlly  touching  down  to  >lanket  an 
actual  educational  Institution. 

The  dropout  prevention  program  is 
causing  educational  waves.  Tlie  dropout 
program  is  "touching"  actual  educational 
institutions.  The  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram will  produce  change  and  will  bring 
about  reform  that  will  not  anly  touch 
the  particular  educational  i^stem  in- 
volved but  also  educational  I  programs 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  President,  in  his 
compromise  HEW  message,  angled  out 
the  dropout  prevention  program  as  a 
priority  education  program.  The  previ- 
ous administration  was  equally  enthusi- 
astic about  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram. As  Senators  may  rectll,  I  was 
going  to  offer  an  amendmoit  to  the 
compromise  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill  on  February  28  of  this  year,  but 
rather  than  possibly  upset  thje  compro- 
mise that  had  been  reached,  I  withdrew 
the  aunendment.  The  originall  HEW  ap>- 
pnDprlations  meastire  for  197i  had  pro- 
vided $20  million  for  the  dripout  pre- 
vention program,  but  the  final  appropri- 
ations figure  was  only  $5  mttlllon.  For 
HEW  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1970 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
had  recommended  $20  million.  The  pre- 
vious year,  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  floor  amendment  'offered  by 
me  which  increased  the  dropout  preven- 
tion program  funding  from  $10  million 
to  $20  million.  So  the  Senate  has  shared 
the  enthusiasm  of  both  President  Nixon 
and  former  President  Johnson  with  the 
dropout  prevention  program.  The  dlfB- 
cxilty  has  been  on  the  House  side,  so  I 
think  it  is  imperative  that  the  Senate 
adopt  this  amendment  anq  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  the  Senate!  conferees, 
following  its  adoption,  stay  firm  on  the 
Senate  figiires.  i 

Mr.  President,  the  bilingual  and  the 
dropout  prevention  programs  are  two  of 
our  most  important  programs  In  my 
judgment  on  the  education  books.  In- 
creased investments  In  these!  programs 
will  produce  great  national  I  dividends 
and  In  the  long  nui  will  sate  the  Na- 
tion money. 

So.  Mr.  President,  when  this  amend- 
ment Is  called  up,  I  do  hope  ihat  It  will 
have  the  overwhelnUng  suppjort  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  thiat  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Teaching  Machines  Help- 


ing Poor  Students,"  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  24.  1970.  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.) 

ExHiBrr  1 

HEW  Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch  today  no- 
tified more  than  1.000  U.S.  school  districts 
where  language  barriers  discriminate  against 
Spanlsh-surnamed  students  and  other  na- 
tional origin  minorities  that  such  barriers 
must  be  removed. 

The  HEW  policy  was  defined  In  a  memo- 
randum distributed  today  to  all  school  dis- 
tricts with  more  than  five  fjercent  national 
origin  minority  enrollment. 

"If  students  cannot  understand  the  lan- 
guage their  teachers  are  using.  It's  hope- 
less to  expect  them  to  learn,"  Secretary  Pinch 
said.  "There  are  some  2,000.000  Spanlsh-sur- 
named students  In  our  public  schools  and 
almost  200.000  Orten'Hl  students.  Overcoming 
the  English  lan^age  deficiency  that  exists 
is  a  first-order  of  business." 

Spanish-surnamed  students  Include  Mex- 
ican-American, Puerto  Rican,  Cuban  and 
Latin-American  national  origins. 

The  HEW  memorandum,  signed  by  J. 
Stanley  Pottinger.  Director  of  HEWs  Office 
for  Civil  Rights,  underscores  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  school  districts  under  the 
law.  The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  administers 
TlUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which 
prohibits  use  of  Federal  funds  for  programs 
that  discriminate  as  to  race,  color  or  national 
origin 

The  memorandum  is  the  first  time  the  De- 
partment has  defined  its  policies  with  regard 
to  possible  discrimination  against  national 
origin  minorities. 

Specifically,  the  memorandum  states  that 
where  Inability  to  speak  and  vmderstand  the 
English  language  excludes  national  origin 
minority  group  children  from  effectively  par- 
ticipating In  a  school  district's  educational 
program,  the  dstrict  must  take  positive  steps 
to  correct  the  language  deficiency  in  order  to 
open  the  program  to  these  students. 

In  addition,  school  districts  must  not 
assign  these  students  to  classes  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  as  has  been  done  on 
some  occasions  In  the  past,  on  the  basis  of 
criteria  which  essentially  measure  or  eval- 
uate English  language  skills.  Districts  also 
may  not  deny  national  origin-minority 
group  children  access  to  college  preparatory 
courses  on  a  basis  directly  related  to  the 
failure  of  the  school  system  to  teach  English 
language  skills. 

The  memorandum  adds  that  any  ability 
grouping  or  tracking  system  used  by  the 
school  system  to  deal  with  the  special  lan- 
guage skill  needs  of  these  children  must  be 
designed  to  meet  these  needs  as  soon  as 
possible  and  must  not  operate  as  an  educa- 
tional dead-end  or  permanent  track. 

School  dlstJlctB  also  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  insure  that  national  origin- 
minority  group  parents  are  notified  of  school 
activities  which  are  called  to  the  attention 
of  other  parents.  Such  notice  in  order  to 
be  adequate  may  have  to  be  provided  in  a 
language  other  than  English. 

"We  realize,  of  course,"  Mr.  Pottinger  said, 
"that  many  school  districts  receiving  the 
memorandum  are  already  making  extensive 
efforts  on  their  own  Initiative  to  help  re- 
move English  language  deficiencies. 

"For  example,  school  officials  are  Increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  need  to  talk  to  parents  in 
the  language  they  best  understand.  In  coun- 
seling and  guidance  sessions.  In  sending  out 
written  health  notices,  or  in  any  other  area 
of  communication.  These  are  examples  of 
affirmative  action  that  should  be  encour- 
aged. There  are  many  others." 

ISi.  Pottinger  said  that  from  now  on  the 
areas  of  concern  he  mentioned  would  be 
regarded  by  personnel  in  his  office  as  a  part 


of  their  responsibilities  in  their  routine  re- 
views of  school  districts  to  determine  com- 
pliance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 


ExHiBrr  a 

Memorandum 
To:   School  Districts  With  More  Than  Five 

Percent  National  Origin-Minority  Group 

Children. 
Prom:  J.  Stanley  Pottinger,  Director.  Office 

for  Civil  Rights. 
Subject:     Identification    of     Discrimination 

and  Denial  of  Services  on  the  Basis  of 

National  Origin, 
•ntle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
and  the  Departmental  Regulation  (45  CFR 
Part  80)  promulgated  thereunder,  require 
that  there  be  no  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color  or  national  origin  in  the  opera- 
tion of  any  federally  assisted  programs. 

Title  VI  compliance  reviews  conducted  in 
school  districts  with  large  Spanish-sur- 
named student  populations  by  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  have  revealed  a  number  of  com- 
mon practices  which  have  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing equality  of  educational  opportunity  to 
Spanish-surnamed  pupils.  Similar  practices 
which  have  the  effect  of  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  national  origin  exist  in  other 
locations  with  respect  to  disadvantaged 
pupils  from  other  national  origin-minority 
groups,  for  example,  Chinese  or  Portugese. 
The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  Is  to 
clarify  D/HEW  policy  on  issues  concerning 
the  responsibility  of  school  districts  to  pro- 
vide equal  educationsil  opportunity  to  na- 
tional origin-minority  group  children  de- 
ficient In  English  language  skills.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  major  areas  of  con- 
cern that  relate  to  compliance  with  Title  VI : 

(1)  Where  inability  to  sf>eak  and  under- 
stand the  English  language  excludes  na- 
tional origin-minority  group  children  from 
effective  participation  in  the  educational 
program  offered  by  a  school  district,  the  dis- 
trict must  take  affirmative  steps  to  rectify 
the  language  deficiency  in  order  to  open  its 
Instructional  program  to  these  students. 

(2)  School  districts  must  not  assign  na- 
tional origin-minority  group  students  to 
classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  on  the 
basis  of  criteria  which  essentially  measure  or 
evaluate  English  language  skills:  nor  may 
school  districts  deny  national  origin-minority 
group  children  access  to  college  preparatory 
courses  on  a  basis  directly  related  to  the 
failure  of  the  school  system  to  inculcate  Eng- 
lish language  skills. 

(3)  Any  ability  grouping  or  tracking  sys- 
tem employed  by  the  school  system  to  deal 
with  the  special  language  skill  needs  of  na- 
tional origin-minority  group  children  must 
be  designed  to  meet  such  language  skill  needs 
as  soon  as  possible  and  must  not  operate  as 
an  educational  dead-end  or  r>ermanent  track. 

(4)  School  districts  have  the  responsibility 
to  adequately  notify  national  origin-minority 
group  parents  of  school  activities  which  are 
called  to  the  attention  of  other  parents.  Such 
notice  In  order  to  be  adequate  may  have  to 
be  provided  In  a  language  other  than  English. 

School  districts  should  examine  current 
practices  which  exist  in  their  districts  In 
order  to  assess  compliance  with  the  matters 
set  forth  In  this  memorandum.  A  school  dis- 
trict which  determines  that  compliance  prob- 
lems currently  exist  in  that  district  should 
Immediately  communicate  in  writing  with 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  and  Indicate  what 
steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy  the  situation. 
Where  compliance  questions  arise  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
language  skill  needs  of  national  origin-mi- 
nority group  children  already  operating  in  a 
particular  area,  full  Information  regarding 
such  programs  should  be  provided.  In  the 
area  of  special  language  assistance,  the  scope 
of  the  program  and  the  process  for  Identify- 
ing need  and  the  extent  to  which  the  need  Is 
fulfilled  should  be  set  forth. 
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School  districts  which  receive  this  mem- 
orandum will  be  contacted  shortly  regarding 
the  availability  of  technical  assistance  and 
will  be  provided  with  any  additional  infor- 
mation that  may  be  needed  to  assist  dlstricta 
in  achieving  compliance  with  the  law  and 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  chil- 
dren. Effective  as  of  this  date  the  aforemen- 
tioned areas  of  concern  will  be  regarded  by 
regional  Office  for  Civil  Rights  personnel  as 
a  part  of  their  compliance  responsibilities. 


ExHiBrr  3 
Testimony   or  Senator  George  MtmPHT  to 
Senate     AppROPRiA'noNS     CoMMrrxEC     on 
Various    Education    Programs,    April    23, 
1970 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  appear 
before  the  Conunittee  again.  With  the  long 
delay  in  the  education  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  It  seems  like  only  yesterday 
that  I  was  urging  the  funding  of  educa- 
tional programs.  Now.  we  are  working  on 
fiscal  year  1971  appropriations.  We  simply 
must  all  do  what  we  can  to  see  that  the 
funds  for  educational  firograms  are  provided 
earlier. 

NEED    FOR    EARLY    FUNBINO 

When  I  was  first  appointed  to  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  in  1967, 1  wrote  many  ed- 
ucators in  California  seeking  their  counsel 
and  assistance.  In  almost  every  letter,  the 
educators  complained  and  expressed  their 
deep  concern  over  delays  in  the  funding  of 
education  programs.  School  systems  face  a 
very  serious  problem,  for  teachers  must  be 
hired  early  and  plans  must  be  made  if  they 
are  to  make  the  wisest  use  of  their  resources. 
To  complete  the  education  appropriations, 
as  we  did  for  this  fiscal  year,  when  the 
school  year  was  over  half  completed,  seems 
inexcusable.  My  purpose  in  saying  this  is  not 
to  place  the  blame,  but  merely  to  urge  that 
we  In  the  Congress  vow  that  this  Inordinate 
£  delay  will  not  be  allowed  to  occur  again. 
3  I   have  supported   advanced   funding  for 

^  education  programs,  and  this  would  help 
greatly.  Whether  advanced  funding  or  earlier 
appropriations,  or  both,  we  must  do  better. 
I  am  pleased  with  the  speed  with  which  the 
Congress  Is  moving  on  education  appropria- 
tions this  year. 

I  want  to  again  testify  on  various  pro- 
grams and  in  some  detail  on  two  that  mean 
so  much  to  me  and  for  which  I  have  been 
working  over  the  past  several  years.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  Bilingual  Education  and  the 
Drojxjut  Prevention  programs.  I  am  partic- 
ularly grateful  to  this  Committee  for  their 
response  In  past  years  as  evidenced  by  the 
support  they  have  given  these  two  programs. 
I  had  a  major  role  In  the  enactment  of 
these  progrrams  having  cosponsored  the 
original  bilingual  program,  and  having  been 
the  sole  author  of  the  dropout  prevention 
program.  On  both  of  the  programs,  I  have 
diligently  worked  and  fought  for  adequate 
funding.  It  has  not  been  easy,  but  progress 
has  been  made  with  the  funds  for  the  bi- 
lingual program  advancing  from  (7  5  million 
in  fiscal  year  1969  to  appropriations  of  $26 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  dropout 
prevention  program,  although  not  funded  In 
FY  1969,  was  given  tS  million  in  FT  1970. 
For  both  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  wisely  provided  t20  million 
for  dropout  prevention,  but  our  problem  has 
been  on  the  House  side.  I  was  pleased  that 
the  House  for  FY  1971  has  provided  $8  mil- 
lion for  the  dropout  prevention  program.  I 
once  again  am  iirglng  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  provide  120  million 
for  the  dropout  prevention  program. 

DROPOUT    PREVENTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram was  authorized  by  me  In  1967  and  It 
was  Incorporated  Into  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  that 
year.  The  program  was  drafted  in  consulta- 
tion with  some  of  the  leading  educators  In 


the  country.  Including  Dr.  James  Conant.  It 
was  drafted  because  I  felt  that  both  for 
society's  sake  and  for  the  students'  sake,  we 
cannot  allow  one  million  youngsters  to  drop 
out  of  school  each  year.  This  is  particularly 
true  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  education  explosion  and  a  tech- 
nological revolution,  making  a  high  school 
education  or  the  acquisition  of  a  skill  a 
must. 

In  Introducing  the  measure,  I  also  cited 
statistics  showing  that  the  high  dropout 
rates  in  our  fifteen  largest  cities  varied  from 
21.4  to  46.6  per  cent.  As  bad  as  these  rates 
were,  when  one  focuses  on  the  poverty  schools 
writhln  these  areas,  the  dropout  rate  is  shock- 
ing. In  these  poverty  schools,  70  per  cent 
drop  out.  These  dropouts  are  the  "social 
dynamite"  that  Dr.  James  Conant  warned 
the  country  about  in  1961.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem to  which  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram is  addressed. 

The  dropout  prevention  program  was  de- 
signed to  give  maximum  freedom  and  flexi- 
bility for  experimentation  at  the  state  and 
local  level.  Under  the  program,  local  and 
state  educational  agencies  submit  Innovative 
proposals  which  zero  resources  on  a  particu- 
lar school  or  on  a  particular  classroom  In  an 
effort  to  have  a  major  Impact  on  the  drop- 
out problem.  Eligible  schools  must  be  located 
in  urban  and  rural  areas  having  a  high  per- 
centage of  children  from  low-income  families 
and  a  high  percentage  of  children  who  drop 
out  of  school.  The  local  educational  agency. 
In  addition  to  securing  the  approval  of  the 
state  educational  agency.  Is  required  to 
identify  the  dropout  problem,  analyze  the 
reasons  the  students  are  leaving  school,  and 
tailor  programs  designed  to  prevent  or  reduce 
dropouts.  Furthermore,  and  most  signifi- 
cantly, the  program  requires  objective  evalu- 
ation. 

Probably  the  project  that  has  generated 
the  most  national  interest  Is  the  Texarkana 
one.  In  this  project,  the  local  school  system 
decided  to  enter  into  a  performance  contract 
with  private  industry  to  raise  reading  and 
math  scores  of  potential  dropouts.  Perform- 
ance contracting,  as  the  name  implies,  means 
that  the  company  must  perform  in  order  to 
get  paid.  In  other  words,  payment  Is  made 
only  for  results.  The  performance  contract 
in  this  instance  calls  for  the  raising  of  read- 
ing and  math  scores  one  grade  level  In  BO 
hours  of  instruction  for  $80.  In^>ortantly. 
the  school  system  Is  deeply  involved,  with  the 
contract  stipulating  that  when  the  experi- 
ment is  concluded,  the  company  must  have 
made  the  school  personnel  capable  of  con- 
tinuing the  Instruction  method  used. 

Preliminary  results  are  most  encourag- 
ing Indicating  that  the  contractor  has  raised 
reading  scores  one  and  one-half  grades  and 
math  scores  approximately  one  grade  In  only 
45  hours  of  instruction.  These  figures  indi- 
cate that  the  contractor  Is  ahead  of  its 
performance  contract.  Also,  of  the  125  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  experimental  program, 
only  two  have  dropped  out  and  one  was 
because  of  pregnancy.  In  contrast.  In  a  con- 
trol group,  ten  percent  of  the  youngsters 
have  already  dropped  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  hard  data,  and  It 
indicates  the  program  is  working.  That  the 
Nation's  school  systems  are  following  Tex- 
arkana Is  seen  by  the  fact  that  San  Diego  is 
planning  a  $2.4  million  performance  con- 
tract. This  is  the  first  large  urban  school  dis- 
trict in  the  country  to  express  an  Interest 
in  this  type  of  approach.  I  do  know 
there  are  other  large  systems,  namely,  De- 
troit, Dallas,  Little  Rock.  New  York,  and  Loe 
Angeles,  which  are  carefully  considering  this 
approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  dropouts 
are  Involved  In  crime  at  a  rate  of  ten  times 
higher  than  high  school  graduates.  We  are 
all  concerned  with  the  riots  and  disturbances 
thAt  have  plagued  «J1  too  many  of  our  school 
systems.    I    believe   that   the   dropout   pre- 


vention projects  aire  having  a  salutary  effect 
on  these  troubled  school  areas.  For  example, 
in  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis,  despite  general 
student  demonstrations  and  disturbances  in 
the  area  where  the  dropout  projects  are  lo- 
cated, the  disturbances  did  not  occur  In  the 
schools  where  the  dropout  programs  are  In 
operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram is  a  no-nonsense  practical  approach  to 
education.  Some  of  the  conc^ts  built  Into 
the  dropout  prevention  program  are  going 
to  have  a  significant  Impact  on  education 
programs  throughout  this  country.  Dropout 
prevention  projects  are  required  to  spell  out 
their  objectives.  Having  stated  their  objec- 
tives, they  will  be  held  accountable  for 
achieving  them.  Most  Importantly,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  a  first  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, an  educational  audit  will  be  done  on 
each  dropout  prevention  project.  This  edu- 
cational audit  will  seek  to  determine,  in 
terms  of  student  learning,  what  the  tax- 
payer is  getting  for  his  tax  investment.  This 
educational  audit  will  be  done  by  an  Inde- 
pendent organization  outside  of  the  project 
and  will  attempt  to  verify  the  project's  per- 
formance. This  is  in  addition  to  Intensive 
In-house  evaluations  that  will  be  done  on 
the  dropout  prevention  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Interest  and  the  poten- 
tial in  the  dropout  prevention  program  can 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  over  a  thousand 
requests  from  independent  agencies  to  sub- 
mit preliminary  dropout  prevention  pro- 
grams have  been  received  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  To  find  all  these  programs  would 
take  over  $700  million.  It  was  this  kind  of  In- 
terest and  the  merit  of  the  program  that 
prompted  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to 
move  to  increase  the  authorization  of  the 
dropout  prevention  program  during  the 
ESEA  extension  to  $250  million  by  1974.  Ob- 
viously, as  the  author  of  the  dropout  pre- 
vention program,  I  was  very  pleased  with 
this  strong  indication  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee's  support,  but  I  did 
what  perhaps  is  unheard  of — I  urged  my 
committee  coUeagues  not  to  raise  the  au- 
thorization level  by  that  magnitude.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram was  not  Intended  to  take  care  of  all 
the  dropouts.  Rather,  its  intent  was  to  iden- 
tify and  attack  some  of  the  worst  situa- 
tions In  the  country  by  establishing  highly 
visible  demonstration  projects  that  are  large 
enough  to  have  significant  Impact,  while  at 
the  same  time  small  enough  In  number,  to 
be  carefu".y  monltoreo  uii'l  evaluated  so  that 
their  success  coula  be  assured  and  duplicat- 
ed In  other  oectlons  or  tne  country.  These 
educational  research  and  Obvelopment  efforts, 
the  dropout  prevention  projects,  are  live  ed- 
ucational laboratories  whuse  works  had  great 
national  Interest  and  Implication  in  dealing 
with  some  of  the  most  persistent  domestic 
problems  confronting  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  National  Education 
Journal  of  December  1966.  the  following 
statement  appeared  with  respect  to  educa- 
tional change  and  reform:  "One  often  gets 
the  eerie  Impression  of  huge  clouds  of  ed- 
ucational reform  drifting  back  and  forth 
from  coast  to  coast  and  only  occasionally 
touching  down  to  blanket  an  actual  educa- 
tional Institution." 

The  dropout  prevention  program  is  caus- 
ing educational  waves.  The  dropout  pro- 
gram is  "touching"  actual  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  dropout  prevention  program 
will  produce  change  and  will  bring  about 
reform  that  will  not  only  touch  the  partic- 
ular educational  system  Involved  but  also 
educational  programs  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  delighted 
when  the  President  In  his  compromise  HEW 
message  early  this  year  singled  out  the  drop- 
out prevention  program  as  a  priority  educa- 
tion program.  The  previous  Administration 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
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million  for  PY  1971.  I  always 
bilingual  program  with  pride 
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7.14.  for  non- whites.  9,  and  1 
Significantly,    over    the    past 
while  the  education  gap 
blacks  has  been  closing,  the 
between  the  Mexican  Amerlc4n 
to   both    blacks   and    whites 
(5)  That  m  my  state.  Spanisli 
dents   comprise   14   per  cent 
school  age  population  but  lea 
of  one  per  cent  of  the 
verslty   of   California's   seven 
Mexican     Americans.      (6) 
Americans  account  for  more 
cent  of  the  students  classiflec 
trlcts  as  "educable  retarded 
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similar language  problems  are  faced  by  the 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Indian  populations  of 
California.  The  Chinese  papulation  of  San 
FYanclsco  Is  particularly  in  need  of  the  help 
of  a  bilingual  program.  The  school  system  Is 
being  severely  Impacted  with  a  growing  num- 
ber of  Chinese  students  with  a  language 
handicap  resulting  from  the  changes  made  in 
the  1965  Immigration  laws.  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  Office  of  Education  to  secure 
additional  funds  under  the  bilingual  program 
for  San  Francisco  so  as  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion, and  am  confident  that  I  will  soon  be 
making  an  smnouncement  that  additional 
funds  win  be  forthcoming.  So  the  Chinese 
population  faces  a  problem  very  similar  to 
the  Mexican  American,  and  the  bilingual  pro- 
gram has  a  great  deal  of  Importance  for  them 
also. 

Last  year.  In  testifying  before  the  Commit- 
tee, I  cited  a  study  done  by  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  which 
showed  that  Mexican-American  youngsters, 
labeled  by  the  school  system  as  "educable  re- 
tarded" made  remarkable  increases  in  l.Q. 
test  scores  when  such  tests  were  administered 
in  Spanish.  This  study,  which  I  understand 
was  the  first  of  Its  kind  in  the  nation,  saw 
some  childrens"  l.Q  increased  by  28  points 
with  the  average  climbing  13  points.  These 
thlrteen-polnt-average  Increases,  Inciden- 
tally, would  have  placed  these  youngsters 
above  the  mentally  retarded  level.  Children 
below  this  level  In  my  state  are  placed  In 
special  classes  whereas  above  the  level,  they 
are  part  of  the  regular  classes. 

One  wonders  how  many  of  the  Mexican 
Americans  who  make  up  the  forty  percent  of 
the  educationally  handicapped  In  California 
would  be  in  regular  classes  had  the  test  been 
administered  in  Spanish.  And.  how  many 
cf  the  large  number  of  Mexican-American 
dropouts  could  be  prevented  If  we  substan- 
tially Increased  the  funding  of  the  bilingual 
education  program.  I  believe  many,  and  that 
Is  why  I  have  been  such  a  strong  advocate  of 
this  program. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  Is  a  commit- 
ment to  reverse  these  statistics,  to  provide  a 
solution  to  the  education  problems  of  Span- 
ish-speaking children  who  in  fact  do  not  have 
an  equal  opportunity,  an  equal  chance  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  speak  English. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  limited  objective 
data  available,  although  a  report  I  examined 
from  the  MarysvlUe.  California.  School  Dis- 
trict after  the  second  year  of  experimental 
programs  said :  "Analysis  of  the  data  tend  to 
support  the  hypothesis  that  Spanish-speak- 
ing pupils  are  better  able  to  learn  when  they 
use  their  native  language  and  have  syste- 
matic instruction  In  English  as  a  second 
language." 

In  an  effort  to  get  a  firsthand  reading  on 
the  workings  of  the  bilingual  program  In 
California,  I  asked  my  staff  In  cooperation 
with  Dr.  Eugene  Oonzalez.  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  to  contact 
some  of  the  bilingual  project  directors  and 
share  with  me  their  thoughts  with  respect 
to  the  workings  of  the  program.  I  believe 
that  one  cannot  read  these  subjective  evalu- 
ations without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
Insofar  as  the  second  largest  minority  group 
in  the  country — the  Mexican  Americans,  and 
the  Chinese  as  well — are  concerned,  we  seem 
to  have  In  the  bilingual  education  program 
the  educational  breakthrough  that  we  have 
been  searching  for.  TTie  trilingual  education 
program  offers  the  hope  based  both  on  the 
limited  objective  evidence  available  and  the 
considerably  more  subjective  evidence  of 
limiting  the  sad  educational  statistics  that 
I  earlier  cited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  furthermore,  we  should  be 
supporting  the  bilingual  program  not  only 
because  of  Its  great  potential  of  eliminating 
a  national  liability,  but  also  because  bilin- 
gual education  should  be  regarded  as  a  na- 
tional treasure,  one  that  should  be  developed 
for  both  a  better  America  and  a  better  world. 


Modern  means  of  transportation  are.  In  ef- 
fect, shrinking  the  distance  between  nations 
and  the  world's  peoples.  We  can  expect  In 
the  1970's  travel  between  p>eopIes  of  the 
world  unparalleled  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Bilingual  Americans  are  and  will  be- 
come even  more  a  great  national  asset. 
Rather  than  allow  such  an  asset  to  waste. 
It  should  be  developed  to  Its  fullest  potential. 

To  cite  the  need  for  educational  resources 
In  the  billngrial  program.  In  addition  to  the 
rather  severe  situation  I  mentioned  In  San 
Francisco,  the  City  of  Los  Angele.s.  where  the 
largest  concentration  of  Mexican  Americans 
In  ihe  nation  Is  found,  has  not  yet  been 
fixnded  under  the  bilingual  program.  They 
do  have  an  application  pending  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  favorable  action  will  be 
taken  on  It. 

The  Senate  should  continue  Its  commit- 
ment to  the  bilingual  program,  and  I  believe 
that  the  program  should  be  funded  at  the 
$40  million  level.  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  survey  done  among 
project  directors  of  the  bilingual  program 
be  printed  In  full  In  '^he  Record. 

COOPERATIVE    EDUCATION 

Another  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  which 
I  have  been  very  Interested  and  which  seems 
to  me  has  a  great  deal  of  significance  to  our 
society  In  the  seventies  Is  the  cooperative 
education  concept.  I  was  the  author  of  the 
cooperative  education  program  on  the  Senate 
side,  which  was  Included  In  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1968.  In  addi- 
tion. I  have  tjeen  working  for  the  funding 
of  cooperative  education  programs  at  the 
higher  education  level,  having  hosted  a 
two-day  seminar  at  the  University  of  South- 
em  California  on  this  subject  in  1969.  This 
concept  seems  to  me  very  sound,  seems  to 
make  particularly  good  use  of  the  educa- 
tional facilities  and  space,  and  helps  to  re- 
move the  barriers  that  too  often  separate 
the  classroom  learning  from  the  real  world 
of  work.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  allow- 
ing the  student  to  earn  money  to  help  meet 
education  expenses.  Students  plea  for  rel- 
evance of  subject.  Cooperative  education 
piroperly  run  could  be  a  real  response. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  earmarked  1 
p.3r  cent  of  the  higher  education  work-study 
money,  or  $1.6  million,  for  cooperative  edu- 
cation at  the  higher  education  level  for  1971, 
and  I  certainly  hope  the  Committee  will 
also  see  fit  to  provide  at  least  this  much  for 
this  program.  For  cooperative  education  and 
vocational  work-study  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act,  the  House  provided  $24  mil- 
lion, the  full  amount  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Certainly,  this  Is  a  bare  minimum,  in 
my  judgment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  I  virrote  In  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  magazine  with  re- 
spect to  coop>eratlve  education,  as  well  as  my 
Senate  floor  statement  on  cooperative  edu- 
cation In  1968.  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 

URBAN      AND     RtTRAL     EDUCATION,      PART    C KSEA 

On  one  more  final  matter,  Mr.  Chairman — 
I  authored  the  Urban  and  Rural  Education 
Act  of  1969.  which  has  been  Incorporated  as 
a  new  Part  C  to  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  Basically,  this  program 
provides  for  a  thirty  per  cent  "add-on"  to 
school  districts  having  a  large  nimiber  or  a 
high  concentration  of  low-income  children. 
For  qualifying  districts  under  my  program  a 
thirty  per  cent  "add-on"  regular  Title  I 
funds  Is  provided.  Funds  under  this  Part 
must  be  used  at  the  elementary  or  pre-school 
level.  School  dlstrlcta  participating  must 
coordinate  regular  Title  I  funds  with  Part  C 
funds  In  a  comprehensive  plan  and  must  list 
their  specific  objectives  under  this  Part.  And, 
most  Importantly,  like  the  dropout  preven- 
tion program,  they  will  be  held  accountable 
for  achieving  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives added  a  provision  to  H.R.   16916,  the 
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educational  appropriations  bill,  which  pro- 
vided that  all  the  funds  appropriated  for 
Title  I  must  go  to  the  regular  Title  I  pro- 
gram. This  Is  clearly  legislating  on  an  ap- 
propriations measure,  because  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
extension,  passed  earlier  this  year,  after  ap- 
propriations for  the  regular  Title  I  program 
reach  $1,397  billion,  the  new  Part  C  program, 
which  I  authored,  would  be  funded.  The 
Part  C  program  was  endorsed  by  leading  ed- 
ucators and  educational  organizations  from 
all  across  the  country.  It  was  accepted  by 
the  Committee  after  long  and  careful  dis- 
cussions. It  was  agreed  to  In  the  subsequent 
conference  with  the  House.  I  strongly  urge 
the  Committee  to  reject  this  legislative  lan- 
guage of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  provide  additional  resources  to  the 
most  needy  school  districts  In  the  country, 
from  which  education  "SOS"  signals  have 
been  fl.ishlng  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  I  made  on 
Pebruary  17  th  and  a  few  remarks  made  on 
Pebruavv  18th  be  placed  In  the  Record.  (See 
exhibits"  4  and  5.) 

Response  of  Project  Directors  in  Answer 
TO  Telephone  Question  Concerning 
Items  That  Come  to  Mind  as  a  Result  of 
THE  Bilingual  Program 

BARSTOW 

Mr.  Chavez.  There  Is  a  need  for  more  In- 
service  training  for  both  teachers  and  aides; 
the  co-mlngUng  of  attitudes  so  we  could 
have  a  cohesive  program;  an  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  to  problems  which 
were  otherwise  hidden  from  them.  Learning 
as  a  cognitive  process  Is  the  same  In  Spanish 
as  In  English.  This  Is  what  we  would  pri- 
marily be  Interested  In. 

BRENTWOOD 

Mr.  YaSez.  Actually  the  parents  have  been 
coming  to  the  school.  We  had  an  open  house 
with  almost  90%  turn-out.  Mexican-Ameri- 
can people  who  had  decided  to  come  to 
school  have  been  coming  to  our  dinners.  A 
Mexican  lady  said,  "We  are  glad  you  are  here 
because  we  have  somebody  with  whom  to 
communicate."  Before  she  had  never  at- 
tended any  meeting.  The  parents  are  more 
relaxed  about  the  fear  their  children  will 
come  to  school  and  not  be  understood.  More 
of  the  children  are  coming  to  school  with 
smiles  rather  than  grim  looks.  Our  project 
had  a  page  spread  In  the  Brentwood  news- 
paper. I  feel  It  Is  a  tremendous  program; 
I  had  been  In  the  classroom  for  fourteen 
years  and  feel  this  Is  the  right  direction  to 
go,  especially  when  you  have  a  40  *>  Mexican- 
American  enrollment  In  your  schools.  We  are 
setting  up  a  barbecue;  we  had  a  breakfast 
and  open  house;  I  spoke  to  the  Lions  Club. 
(Not  Title  VII  but  the  Brentwood  program 
Is  to  be  part  of  a  movie.  OflBclals  In  Wash- 
ington phoned  and  asked  If  they  would  be 
In  the  movie.  They  are  not  telling  the  story 
of  Title  Vn  but  they  want  to  show  how  we 
teach  the  Spanish-speaking  In  America  and 
how  we  treat  the  Spanish  In  Brentwood.) 

The  children  were  timid  at  first.  It  Is  a 
good  feeling  trying  to  get  the  people  In- 
volved and  It  has  affected  the  attitude  of 
the  parents  and  children.  The  parents  feel 
now  that  the  children  might  finish  school 
and  amount  to  something.  The  program  has 
made  a  tremendous  impact  In  Brentwood  and 
I  am  trying  to  let  the  people  know  what  Is 
happening. 

CALEXICO 

Mr.  Lopez.  1 .  We  are  trying  to  set  up  a  truly 
bilingual  situation.  This  Is  very  difficult  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  any  ESL  two-language 
level  proficiency.  In  our  program  we  have 
one-third  English  speaking,  one-third  bilin- 
gual with  greater  proficiency  in  English,  and 
one-third  Spanish  speaking.  That  Is  the 
makeup  of  the  class  and  we  have  one  teacher 
and  one  aide.  The  teacher  has  given  Instruc- 


tion to  each  level  but  as  far  as  language  Is 
concerned  there  are  no  materials  available  so 
we  are  In  the  process  of  developing  a  cur- 
riculum. We  want  to  make  certain  the  chil- 
dren are  keeping  abreast. 

2.  We  need  help  In  writing  of  curriculum 
because  teachers  do  not  have  the  expertise 
to  write  curriculum.  .  .  .  We  pursue  the 
challenge;  there  Is  a  Spanish  speaking  need. 
Before  the  Spanish  students  were  put  aside 
where  we  would  teach  them  English.  Now  we 
put  them  all  together  In  the  classroom  with 
English  speaking  students  and  It  creates  a 
challenge  to  the  classroom  teachers  simply 
because  of  the  different  levels  of  language 
proficiencies  In  English  and  Spanish.  An- 
other problem  Is  to  find  people  who  can  find 
the  time  to  evaluate  There  are  a  lot  of  pro- 
posals so  it  Is  difficult  to  spend  the  time  that 
Is  required.  We  do  have  the  evaluators  at 
least  two  days  of  the  week  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  because  the  evaluator  has  to  be  involved 
In  classroom  development. 

Through  this  particular  type  of  program  we 
have  actually  developed  a  greater  cooperation 
or  socialization  with  all  three  different  levels 
of  the  speaking  groups.  Previously  the  three 
distinct  groups  would  segregate  themselves, 
now  they  all  socialize  together.  We  do  need 
some  more  time  for  the  development  of  cur- 
riculum. All  of  the  curriculum  development 
should  be  put  together  In  one  little  soup 
kettle  and  should  be  used  by  all.  Teachers 
developing  materials  are  basically  pack  rats, 
they  don't  like  to  share  discoveries. 

CHULA    VISTA 

Mr.  Juarez.  I  notice  a  growing  awareness 
on  the  part  of  school  personnel  and  commu- 
nity people  about  the  needs  of  the  young- 
sters this  program  U  Intended  to  reach.  This 
Is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  thing. 

Secondly,  since  we  have  been  reviewed  In 
the  South  Bay  area  we  have  found  that  the 
existing  resources  are  very  numerous  and  It 
Is  tapping  the  youthful  environment.  There 
Is  an  awareness  and  uniqueness  to  the  bilin- 
gual and  blcultural  environment  that  exists 
here.  The  inter-dlstrlct  plan  has  permitted 
the  people  Involved  to  begin  to  communicate 
about  areas  of  community  concern  and  teach- 
ers have  met  In  teacher  sessions.  We  have 
been  able  to  have  dialogue  between  elemen- 
tary, junior  high  school  and  high  school 
teachers  for  the  kind  of  Instructional  pro- 
gram that  Is  needed  In  a  bilingual  program. 

One  of  the  things  that  holds  much  promise 
Is  a  growing  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
school  and  home  as  It  relates  to  the  learner 
that  we  are  going  to  reach.  This  will  develop 
Into  a  positive  thing  that  has  come  out  of 
the  program  so  that  the  school  and  the  home 
will  both  be  communicating  and  both  be 
promoting  In  Instructional  growth  of  the 
student. 

COMPTON 

Mr.  Goodman.  1.  We  have  had  a  tremen- 
dous community  response;  children  who  have 
never  responded  before  In  the  classroom  are 
now  bubbling.  Parents  and  aides  have  noticed 
children  beginning  to  talk.  In  fact  you  can't 
shut  them  up.  By  using  the  language  of  com- 
munication we  have  actually  opened  up  the 
youngsters.  The  children  now  respond  In  a 
normal  classroom  as  regular  normal  children 
when  Spanish  Is  used  as  a  language.  This 
has  been  noticed  by  teachers,  aides,  and  par- 
ents. We  thought  of  taking  one  child  to  the 
principal,  but  realized,  that  he  was  simply 
overly  enthusiastic:  the  children  are  com- 
municating. 

2.  Teachers  who  formerly  had  these  young- 
sters have  remarked  they  didn't  know  the 
children  could  respond.  The  children  are 
happy;  attending  school  regularly;  learning 
their  ABC's  in  Spanish,  and  learning  them 
quickly.  We  have  had  a  tremendous  success 
with  the  program.  These  observations  come 
from  teachers  other  than  bilingual  teachers; 
they  come  from  bilingual  aides  who  worked 
with  the  youngsters  in  a  regular  cla88ro<»n 


state;  this  became  notable  the  third  day  of 
the  program.  We  notice  these  factors  becom- 
ing very  distinct. 

TTie  children  In  the  bilingual  program  re- 
spond; they  respond  In  Spanish.  They  have 
been  characterized  as  being  silent  In  the 
English  classroom  but  they  are  not  that  way 
In  the  Spanish  classroom;  they  communicate 
and  Interact:  they  do  not  feel  stereotyped. 
This  Is  established  by  bilingual  teachers, 
aides  and  other  teachers.  The  children  ap- 
pear to  be  learning  at  a  faster  rate  In  Span- 
ish since  we  are  teaching  the  basic  subject 
matter  In  their  language.  They  surprise  us; 
they  pick  up  their  numbers  faster  In  Span- 
ish. Some  of  the  materials  have  stimulated 
them.  English  Is  taught  as  a  second  language. 
It  appears  that  as  we  give  the  instruction  in 
Spanish,  the  transference  into  English  Is  ex- 
tremely easy.  They  pick  It  up  easily.  I  have 
worked  before  under  ESL  and  It  was  very 
difficult  because  you  were  not  working  with 
the  Spanish  language.  .  .  .  The  struggle  we 
had  when  we  worked  only  with  English  Is 
gone. 

We  use  ESL  techniques  but  both  teachers 
have  remarked  that  the  youngsters  pick  up 
English  so  quickly.  We  did  not  expect  this 
Influence  upon  the  other  language  to  be  so 
quick.  The  children  are  aware  that  they  live 
In  an  English  speaking  country.  They  con- 
tinue to  ask  In  Spanish  how  to  say  the  same 
thing  In  English  and  we  discover  that  once 
they  have  a  little  word  In  Spanish,  the  Eng- 
lish word  slips  right  In.  We  think  the  pro- 
gram has  been  very  successful  so  far.  The 
teachers  are  thrilled  with  It.  There  Is  so 
much  to  be  done  that  the  program  develop- 
ment has  slightly  overwhelmed  us;  we  un- 
locked a  reservoir:  we  have  touched  a  lin- 
guistic resource.  We  have  Spanish  sp>eaklng 
parents  born  in  Compton  who  say  they  wish 
they  had  this  opportunity.  It  Is  too  early  to 
measure  but  we  are  developing  measure- 
ment devices;  we  can  only  tell  of  what  we 
have  seen.  This  information  comes  from 
other  than  classroom  teachers.  The  bilingual 
teachers  are  amsized;  they  had  no  Idea  bow 
vibrant  and  alive,  very  active  these  chil- 
dren could  be — just  normal  American  young- 
sters. 

The  overwhelming  factor  Is  that  they  are 
so  happy;  very  happy.  It  appears  the  home 
Is  quite  happy.  The  parents  decided.  The  jhhj- 
gram  has  Its  problems.  Our  concept  In  Comp- 
ton is  to  develop  original  curriculum  ma- 
terial as  It  pertains  to  the  child.  It  is  origi- 
nal; because  of  my  background  we  actually 
develop  our  lesson  from  originality.  The  ma- 
terial that  I  was  able  to  get  are  Spanish  lan- 
guage books  developed  for  children  who 
speak  Spanish  and  live  In  a  Spanish  speak- 
ing environment.  We  do  not  use  dual  Eng- 
lish-Spanish books.  The  youngster  will  be 
taught  to  read  and  write.  In  the  English 
classes  they  will  be  taught  from  English  lan- 
guage materials  that  we  use  In  our  own 
schools.  We  will  not  use  translated  materials. 
We  will  use  only  foreign  language  materials 
that  have  been  successfully  used  in  Mexico 
and  Latin  America.  The  curriculum  material 
will  be  original  and  designed  for  Spanish 
speaking  children  who  live  In  the  United 
Stetes.  It  Is  really  bUlngual.  Both  of  our 
project  teachers  are  teaching  Spanish  dally 
In  our  high  school.  Teachers  In  the  school 
have  asked  to  borrow  our  materials  already 
to  help  the  youngster  who  is  not  In  our 
program. 

BL  MONTE 

Mr.  Rodriguez.  My  Immediate  reaction  Is 
something  that  one  of  the  parents  said  the 
other  day.  This  parent  Is  of  Mexican  ances- 
try but  speaks  nothing  but  English  at  home. 
Without  realizing  the  child  was  growing  up 
without  hearing  Spanish.  After  being  In  his 
class  for  a  few  weeks  the  child  goes  home 
speaking  Spanish  and  wants  to  speak  noth- 
ing but  Spanish.  The  first  thing  she  learned 
was  bow  to  greet  ber  grandfather  in  Spanish. 
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They  were  thrtUed.  (I  actually 
mother  In  the  sentences  . 
was   in   Mr.    Rodrlquez's   office 
pleased  with  her  little  girl's 
nice. ) 

When  we  spoke  to  parents 
organizing  the  class   we   interv 
all  thirty  of  the  parents  of  th^ 
our  class  and  half  of  the  other 
parent   objected    to    the    . 
wanted   their   chUd   in   it.    We 
across  one  who  was  held  back 
negativism.  The  children  go 
Spanish  songs  they  learn  in 
a   parents'    meeting   every   " 
1:30  to  2:30.  The  teachers  follo^ 
some  of  the  lessons  for  the 
It  on  to  the  parents.  A  child 
a  painting  and  the  parent 
teachers   carried   on   a  paintlni; 
Indicated   that  you  should 
a  child  brings  home.  We 
gram:   we  had  a  finger  paintli^g 
the  lesson  was  reinforced.  We 
courage,  not  discourage.  We  ask 
cuss — tell  me  about  it.   We 
child  out  and  have  him  become 

We  decided  to  put  out  a 
every  two  weeks.    (The  lady  In 
whom  I  spoke — Bernlce)  has  a 
is  a  high  school  senior  who  is 
who  is  going  to  draw  a  cartoon 
paper.  We  plan  to  send  the 
stories  of  what  U  going  on  in 
languages. 

Have  you  heard  of  TV 
28  Ahora  Today.  What  is 
the  Mexican  American  today 
tie  program  on  the  bilingual 

FBKSNO   COUNTY 

Mrs.    JowETT.    1.    At    the 
would   appear   to  us   that   the 
materials  that  we   are   using 
progress   is    being    made    with 
that  is  either  equal  to  or  abo\^ 
ordinarily  have  been  expected 
denced  in  previous  years.  We  " 
In  the  program  a  month. 

2.  We  are  finding  that  the 
children  involved  in  the 
able  to  work  with  a  greater 
pendence  than  we  noted  before 

3.  The  Interest  in  the  secon^ 
learning  Spanish  Is  high  and  t 
the  part  of  the  Mexican 
although  they  are  not 
in  Spanish,  is  very  good.  The 
have    also    evidenced    Interesl 
another  language  although  we 
in  this  phase  of  the  progracc 
to  form  any  kind  of  definite 
pears  that  the  Anglo  children 
in  much  the  same  manner 
American  children  who  are 
Spanish.  We  are  beginning  to 
est  on  the  part  of  the  commu 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
representatives. 
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Mr.   LiCANO.   The   most   Im; 
the  kids  are  really  responding 
We  had  a  similar  program 
but  It  wasn't  as  organized  as  t 
kids  are  really  responding  and 
up  to   this   point.  It   wouldn 
without  funds  to  provide  the 
personnel  for  the  program. 

HEALDSBUKG 

Mr.  Kattlet.  1.  This  Is  meeting 
needs  that  we  have  had  In  California 
trtcts  that  have  had  a  high 
Mexican-American  children. 

2.  Being  new  we  don't 
wUl  work.   The  funding  level 
nearly  enough  to  do  the  job 
it  la  a  Job  that  Is  really  a 
attack. 

LA   PUXNTE 


knew 


Mr.  KroHAWX.  The  information 
by  Mr.  Clonts.  Assistant  Supe  -intendent 
cause  of  Mr.  Koebane's  Illness 
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1.  We  have  employed  thirty  bilingual  par- 
ents who  are  providing  Instruction  to  some 
900  students  since  September  1. 

2.  More  Spanish  culture  Is  being  taught  In 
the  primary  grades  as  a  result  of  this  proj- 
ect. 

3.  More  of  the  Mexican- American  parents 
are  Inter-actlng  with  the  principals  and 
teachers  in  the  schools  through  parent  con- 
ferences and  coming  to  hear  about  the  bi- 
lingual program. 

Our  project  has  several  objectives;  to  speak 
Spanish  and  English;  and  to  get  the  school 
and  the  Mexican-American  community  to  act 
together.  We  have  been  able  to  do  this  by 
taking  these  thirty  parents,  have  people  come 
to  them  and  have  them  go  Into  homes. 
Shortly  we  are  starting  the  third  phase  In 
which  Mexican  high  school  students  will  be 
tutoring  In  homes  In  the  evenings  and  after 
school.  With  this  Increased  emphasis  on  the 
bilingual  project  and  people  pushing  the 
Mexican  culture  as  part  of  the  study  we  have 
been  buying  more  materials  relating  to  the 
Mexican-American  culture.  We  discuss  the 
textbooks  with  parents  and  students.  One  Is 
Mexican- American — Past.  Present  and  Future 
by  Julian  Nava.  These  kinds  of  materials  are 
used  more  in  the  classroom  as  a  result  of 
this  program.  Also  ESL  material  la  being 
used. 

One  of  the  good  things  about  the  program 
Is  the  fact  that  good  evaluation  techniques 
are  built  into  it  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
or  five  years,  we  will  know  whether  we  ac- 
complished what  you  set  out  to  do. 
LOS  Nirros 
Mr.  Orijalva.  An  Item  that  Immediately 
gomes  to  mind  is  the  number  of  mothers 
and  aides  that  we  have  Involved  in  our  pro- 
gram; also,  the  number  of  volunteers  has 
been  exceptional.  We  have  people  from 
Whittler.  from  the  U.Ci.A.  Nursing  corps, 
people  from  the  Child  Guidance  Center  and 
a  child  guidance  off-campus  group  from  one 
of  the  high  schools  has  affiliated  ItseU  with 
us.  We  have  seven  volunteer  parents  involved 
m  the  program.  Our  professional  evaluator 
has  tested  the  program.  The  reaction  has 
been  tremendous.  A  lot  of  bright-eyed, 
bushy-tailed  children  are  being  encouraged 
at  Just  the  right  age. 

This  will  show  up  in  evaluation  in  the 
future.  I  have  been  tremendously  Impressed 
with  the  volunteer  program.  We  have  the 
list  documented  with  signatures  and  the 
hours  and  the  reports  are  filed  with  Head 
Start. 

TTKIAH 

Mr.  DK  LA  PxNA.  There  has  been  a  lot  more 
concern  expressed  for  the  Mexican-American 
child  and  the  Indian  child.  We  have  had 
teachers  call  us  about  a  certain  child  and 
our  office  has  been  sort  of  a  place  where 
teachers  having  problems  with  the  Mexican 
children  have  been  calling  to  see  what  Is 
going  on.  We  are  now  In  the  planning  stage: 
we  can't  actually  do  anything  yet.  My  re- 
action is  that  there  Is  considerably  more  in- 
terest In  the  Mexican-American  child  and 
the  problems  of  the  Indian  child.  It  seems 
that  all  of  a  sudden  the  Mexican-American 
child  and  the  Indian  child  exist;  before  they 
were  a  non-entity. 

BAN    rRANCISCO 

Mr.  CHrw.  The  project  Is  going  very  well 
in  terms  of  the  objectives  of  the  original- 
program,  to  help  25  Chinese  children.  The 
kids  are  learning  English  and  they  have  no 
where  to  go  but  up  because  they  all  started 
with  zero.  We  have  25  first  graders  who  have 
all  been  here  less  than  two  years  In  a  self- 
contained  class.  We  use  English  and  Chinese 
to  teach.  We  begin  with  conversational 
English  to  help  student*  with  their  under- 
standing like  stating  In  English  to  get  in 
line,  cloae  to  the  door,  etc.,  by  constant  rep- 
etition using  sentences  and  commands 
with  the  action.  The  products  are  the  chil- 
dren themselves;  they  are  even  able  on  their 
own  to  say  please  give  me  a  pencil,  etc.  We 
work    on    their    vocabulary    and    sentence 


structure.  We  don't  teach  grammar  as  a  sub- 
ject, we  hope  they  will  learn  grammar  by 
constant  usage  of  English.  We  have  arranged 
some  trips  to  schools  and  other  places  sp 
they  win  learn  about  the  needy  communi- 
ties, etc.  Most  are  students  from  the  Chlneae 
Ghetto  in  Chinatown.  We  try  to  open  their 
vUtaa.  In  addition  to  the  audio-language 
English  the  children  do  have  a  regular  sched- 
ule which  will  cover  other  subject  matters 
such  as  music,  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
math  and  social  studies. 

FRESNO    CITT 

Mr.  ALLISON.  My  understanding  was  that 
Senator  Murphy  wanted  a  "grass  roots"  re- 
action on  the  impact  so  far  of  Title  VII.  So 
far,  as  happens  In  any  new  program,  we  are 
working  out  the  bugs  and  annoyances  that 
come  with  Implementing  a  new  program 
such  as  we  are  putting  Into  Wlnchell  School. 
To  date  the  best  and  most  encouraging  re- 
action has  been  the  reaction  of  the  parents  of 
the  children  in  the  program  In  last  week's 
"Back  to  School"  night.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  favorable  comment  among  the  par- 
ents of  the  children  In  the  four  classes.  In 
fact  the  effect  upon  the  four  Title  VII  teach- 
ers was,  according  to  Principal  BUI  Hansen, 
to  reassure  them  that  what  they  were  doing 
was  producing  positive  results  and  attitudes 
In  the  community.  The  teachers  had  felt 
somewhat  Insecure  because  of  the  profound 
change  In  the  curriculum  of  the  bilingual 
program.  Special  pleasure  was  expressed  by 
some  Mexican-American  parents  that  their 
language  and  cultural  background  was  being 
emphasized.  One  parent,  obliged  to  move  to 
another  area  of  Fresno,  was  asking  how  he 
could  get  an  Inter-dlstrlct  transfer  so  that 
his  child  could  continue  In  the  bilingual  pro- 
gram. This  Is  a  tentative  and  subjective  Im- 
pression but  we  were  very  pleased  with  this 
reaction  among  the  parents. 


[Written  for  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  magazine] 

COOPEBATTVE    EDUCATION 

About  70.000  specialized  students  in  the 
United  States  will  earn  $125  million  from 
American  Industry  this  year. 

Too  little  of  the  background  of  these  stu- 
dents, and  the  role  played  by  our  business 
community  in  this  Joint  venture,  has  been 
told.  The  concept  is  called  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation and  the  70,000  students  engaged  In 
such  curricula  attend  136  colleges,  universi- 
ties and  community  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States. 

More  than  one-third  of  these  students 
work  as  assistants  and  aides  to  scientists  and 
engineers  In  laboratories  supported  by  the 
$20  billion  our  society  will  spend  In  1969  on 
research  and  development.  Other  students 
work  as  assistants  to  teachers  In  public 
schools,  libraries,  in  the  field  of  health,  and 
countless  other  areas. 

Students  today  Insist  that  curriculum  be 
relevant  and  meaningful.  And  it  Is  a  time 
when  we  should  realize  that  artificial  bar- 
riers separating  students  from  society  must 
be  reduced.  It  is  also  a  time  when  education 
costs  skyrocket  as  educational  Institutions 
strive  to  biUld  facilities  and  acquire  the  nec- 
essary faculties  to  meet  rising  enrollments. 
During  the  past  few  years,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  and 
study  the  projects  and  processes  by  which 
we  hope  to  better  prepare  our  young  people 
for  a  fuller,  more  meaningful  life.  I  have 
concluded  that  certain  qualities  are  most 
essential:  pride  in  oneself,  respect  for  others, 
and  self-reliance. 

Here  Is  where  cooperative  work-study  pro- 
grams— which  permit  students  to  alternate 
periods  of  full-time  study  with  periods  of 
full-time  employment — can  fill  an  important 
role  In  society.  By  definition,  cooperative  edu- 
cation is  that  form  of  higher  education  which 
alternates  classroom  theory,  discipline  and 
study,  with  related  work  experience. 
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It  is  not  a  new  concept.  It  was  first  inaugu- 
rated In  1906  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
However,  cooperative  educational  programs 
are  still  not  widely  known.  Not  enough  col- 
leges are  convinced  that  Industry  can  pro- 
vide an  Important  supplement  to  a  college 
education  and.  In  turn,  not  enough  business- 
men are  aware  of  the  material  osuX  intan- 
gible benedts  available  to  them.  In  CallXor- 
nla,  for  example,  only  seven  colleges  or  uni- 
versities offer  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams. Nevertheless,  Just  ten  years  ago,  there 
were  none. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  co-host, 
with  President  Norman  Topping  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  the  first  Cali- 
fornia Conference  on  Cooperative  Education, 
organized  by  the  National  Commission  for 
Cooperative  Education.  The  conference  was 
attended  by  many  Interested  members  of  the 
business,  financial,  and  academic  communi- 
ties of  Southern  California.  I  feel  this  meet- 
ing did  much  to  encourage  the  serious  ex- 
ploration of  the  potential  of  cooperative 
education  by  those  who  attended  the  sym- 
posium. 

My  Interest  In  this  subject  results  from 
personal  experience  working  and  going  to 
school.  As  a  boy  whose  parents  died  when  I 
was  quite  young,  I  was  faced  with  the  usual 
problems  of  growing  up — getting  an  educa- 
tion, and  going  out  Into  the  "cold,  cruel 
world"  to  find  a  Job  and  make  a  living.  I 
attended  good  schools  and  a  fine  university, 
and  I  took  odd  Jobs  during  the  school  year 
and  In  the  summers  to  help  pay  my  way. 
By  the  time  I  left  college,  I  had  plenty  of 
work  experience — in  auto  shops  in  Detroit, 
coal  mines  In  Pennsylvania,  selling  real  estate 
on  Long  Island,  Jerking  sodas,  waiting  on 
tables,  shining  for  a  tailor  shop  and  even 
working  as   a   bouncer   In   a  dance   hall. 

I  was  not  an  exceptional  student.  But  I 
was  able  to  acquire  quite  a  variety  of  Job 
experiences  and  practical  knowledge  which 
I  would  not  have  traded  for  anything.  And  by 
the  time  I  left  the  campus  for  good,  that 
"cold,  cruel  world"  looked  a  little  wanner,  a 
little  more  Inviting. 

So.  too,  will  students  In  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs  see  our  so-called  establish- 
ment a  little  differently  when  they  return  to 
the  campus  after  working  at  a  Job. 

Their  Jobs  can  move  them  up  the  career 
ladder.  Ford  Motor  Company,  for  example, 
employs  800  co-ops  from  30  colleges.  Drexel 
Institute's  3,500  co-ops  earned  $7.5  million 
last  year.  Of  the  $125  million  in  total  earn- 
ings, the  co-ops  pay  at  least  ten  percent  in 
taxes  to  the  federal  and  state  governments — 
a  fact  which  I  am  certain  Is  of  special  In- 
terest not  only  to  members  of  Congress,  but 
to  all  of  us  as  Individual  taxpayers. 

I  do  not  want  to  neglect  the  reasons  why 
cooperative  education  is  so  important  to 
Industry. 

James  Godfrey,  as  Coordinator  of  the  Co- 
operative Education  program  of  Lockheed, 
at  Sunnyvale,  made  this  very  clear  during 
an  Oregon  Conference  on  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation when  he  stated  the  reason  why  Lock- 
heed participates  in  this  program: 

"We  do  It,  somewhat  i>erhap8,  out  of  a 
feeling  of  benevolence,  and  perhaps  this  Is 
the  way  we  started.  It  is  an  idealistic  view, 
and  we  still  maintain  that.  .  .  .  However,  I 
think  this  Is  the  main  reason — we  want 
these  students  back  as  full-time  professional 
employees  when  they  graduate.  And  we  get 
them  In  sufficient  summers  and  proportions 
to  make  It  worthwhile  for  us.  It's  good  busi- 
ness— especially  In  today's  highly  competi- 
tive professional  manpower  market.  Also,  we 
found  the  graduates  of  a  co-op  program  are 
superior  to  the  graduates  of  the  normal 
four-year  curriculum  and  are  more  produc- 
tive: they  are  immediately  productive:  they 
are  technically  better  qualified  .  .  .  they 
appear  to  have  found  their  niche  In  life 
much  sooner  than  the  graduates  of  a  tradi- 
tional  curriculum." 


We  In  the  Congress  think  that  expansion 
of  the  Cooperative  Education  Program  can 
be  extremely  important.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
the  author  of  an  amendment,  now  Incor- 
porated In  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968,  which  provides  for  federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  states,  to  en- 
courage and  expand  cooperative  vocational 
education  programs.  An  amendment  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1968  authorizes  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  planning,  establishment,  expansion  or 
carrying  out  by  such  Institutions,  a  program 
of  co-operative  education  which  alternates 
periods  of  full-time  academic  study  with 
periods  of  full-time  public  or  private  em- 
ployment. This  amendment,  which  I  strongly 
supported,  is  intended  to  enable  those  In- 
stitutions which  find  It  desirable  to  con- 
sider restructuring  their  academic  programs 
to  establish  cooperative  education.  Such  in- 
stitutions can  apply  for  federal  grant  funds 
of  up  to  $75,000  a  year  for  three  years  to 
meet  the  cost  of  starting  and  operating  a 
program.  Support  can  also  be  provided  to 
enable  Institutions  with  existing  programs 
to  expand  them  or  to  expand  into  new  cur- 
rlcular  areas.  In  enacting  the  amendment. 
Congress  authorized  $8,750,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970.  If  It  Is  now  ade- 
quately funded  for  a  f>ertod  of  five  to  seven 
years,  this  amendment  could  enable  more 
than  400  additional  institutions  to  move 
vigorously  into  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams. This  would  provide  opportunities  for 
an  additional  250,000  students  to  take  part. 
While  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  Intend  to  work  for  ade- 
quate funds  for  this  program. 

I  recently  asked  Robert  H.  Pinch,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
approve  an  application  under  the  program 
authorized  by  my  amendment,  for  cooi>era- 
tive  education  programs  made  by  two  Orange 
County  and  three  San  Mateo  County  Junior 
colleges.  The  program  would  provide  work- 
experience  for  1.000  students  In  Its  first  year 
and  wotild  Increase  at  a  rate  of  additional 
1,000  students  yearly.  Both  business  and  the 
California  Junior  College  Association  warmly 
endorsed  the  plan  which  I  hope  might  help 
this  important  concept  catch  fire  at  the  grow- 
ing community  college  level. 

So,  the  message  Is  getting  across.  There's 
an  old  saying  that  "nothing  Is  so  powerful 
as  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come."  I  believe 
honestly,  that  cooperative  education  is  such 
an  Idea. 


(Excerpt  from  Congressional  Record, 

July  15,  1968) 

Vocational    ES>ucation    and    the    Murpht 

Cooperative  Education  Amendment 

Mr.  MtTHPHT'  Mr.  President,  for  some  time 
and  for  reasons  of  personal  exi>erience  when 
I  was  a  young  man,  I  have  been  Interested 
in  vocational  education,  its  present  condi- 
tion. Its  potential,  and  the  great  hopes  and 
possibilities  I  see  for  Its  future. 

My  concern  was  evidenced  last  year  when 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  Job  Corps  program.  This 
amendment,  as  my  colleagues  will  recall,  au- 
thorized a  model  combination  vocational 
school  and  skill  center.  This  pilot  proposal 
was  advanced  because  I  feared  that : 

First.  Vocational  education  by  and  large 
was  not  training  and  teaching  for  today  and 
tomorrow's  Job  market. 

Second.  Adequate  evaluation  and  followup 
on  vocational  students  did  not  exist. 

Third.  The  Interchange  between  the  school. 
Industry  and  the  community  was  missing. 

Fourth.  Expensive  facilities  were  not  being 
utilized  to  the  extent  possible. 

Fifth.  Program  for  the  disadvantaged  were 
Inadequate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  most 
of  my  fears  and  feelings  were  substantiated 


by  the  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Vocational  Education.  For  ex- 
ample. It  was  discovered  that  more  than  half 
of  the  students  In  vocational  education  are 
stUl  being  trained  In  the  fields  of  agrlculttire 
and  home  economics.  This  emphasU,  of 
course,  tended  to  reflect  our  economy  from 
the  past  and  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of 
1917.  when  there  was  a  great  need  In  our  Na- 
tion's economy  for  employment  In  agricul- 
ture. American  Industry  at  that  time  was  in 
Its  Infancy.  , 

(The  National  Advisory  Council  in  Its  re- 
port stated:) 

Two  principal  failures  of  vocational  edu- 
cation which  restricted  Ite  ability  to  match 
the  requirements  of  the  fast-changing  econ- 
omy and  technology  to  the  vocational  needs 
and  desires  of  individuals: 

1.  Lack  of  sensitivity  to  changes  In  the 
labor  market;  and 

2.  Lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the 
various  segments  of  the  population. 

Mr.  President,  often  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
skepticism  about  the  value  of  advisory 
councils  and  I  have  wondered  if  all  of  them 
were  needed  and  what  positive  contribution 
they  have  made  to  the  improvement  or  the 
betterment  of  the  various  programs.  I  want 
to  take  this  oppxjrttmlty  to  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  President's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Vocational  Education,  however,  for 
they  have  made  a  truly  outstanding  and 
searching  examination  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. For  anyone  Interested  in  American  edu- 
cation, this  report  should  be  required  read- 
ing. Certainly  one  way  to  measure  the  merits 
of  an  advisory  committee  is  by  studying  the 
results  and  implementation  of  their  recom- 
mendation. 

The  vocational  education  legislation  being 
considered  today  is  In  no  small  part  due  to 
the  outstanding  background  Information 
and  recommendations  made  available  by  the 
Council.  

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Congress 
should  take  considerable  pride  in  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  today,  which  U  the  result 
of  the  initiative  of  the  Congress.  We  often 
read  In  the  press  and  elsewhere  that  the 
Congress  falls  to  Initiate  legislation,  that  we 
only  "approve  or  disapprove"  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  administration.  This  is 
one  excellent  example  to  the  contrary,  and 
clearly  demonstrates  the  caliber  of  legisla- 
tion produced  when  Congress  works  its  will. 

In  view  of  the  deficiencies  of  vocational 
education  and  Its  potential,  and  In  view  of 
the  needs  of  Individuals,  particularly  the 
disadvantaged,  for  occupational  education, 
and  In  view  of  indviatry's  need  for  skilled 
workers,  one  would  have  expected  the  ad- 
ministration to  come  forward  with  major  rec- 
ommendations to  reshape  and  chart  the  fu- 
ture critical  role  to  be  played  by  vocational 
education.  This  administration's  answer  in 
response  to  the  problems  and  to  the  Advisory 
Council's  recommendation  was  one  new  pro- 
gram, the  exemplary  vocational  program,  and 
a  few  administrative  changes.  Yet.  despite 
this  administration's  complacency  and  In- 
difference, the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  brings  to  the  floor  today  a 
bin,  which  I  believe  will  become  recognized 
as  an  educational  mUestone.  It  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  vision  and  the  leadership  of  the 
legislative  branch  and  of  the  skills  and  tal- 
ente  of  the  chairman  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Morse. 

Despite  the  pressure  for  quick  action,  the 
chairman  did  not  move  to  the  measure  too 
quickly  Jtist  to  get  a  bUl.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  and  Bp>end 
considerable  time  working  out  the  recom- 
mendations that  we  bring  to  the  Senate 
Floor  today.  I  want  to  discuss  particularly 
one  segment  of  the  blU  which  I  authored. 
This  section,  found  In  part  G.  authorizes  a 
new  coop)eratlve  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. This  propx)sal  was  strongly  supported 
by  both  the  majority  and  minority  In  com- 
mittee. 
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Mr.  President,  cooperative 
new.  It  has  been  used  for 
haps  one   oT   the   best   known 
least  m  the  higher  education 
Drexel  Institution  In  Phlladelp^l 
been  there  since  I  was  a 
In  Philadelphia.  The  excellency 
of  Its  cooperative  education 
recognized    and    the    whole 
to  be  employed  to  a  greater 
lower  levels  of  education. 

Cooperative  vocational 
exist  at  the  secondary  level  of 
but  the  facts  are  that  the 
to   develop   work-school 
quately.    particularly    In    view 
gram's  potential  and  promise 

While  work-experience  progr 
flclal  to  all  students,  the 
of  such  programs  could  be 
advantaged    youngsters 
have    an    artificial    atmosphen 
vantaged  youngster  oftentlmei 
see  and  understand  the 
tion   to  the  outside  world   a 
ment.  The  relationships 
and    employment    and    earning; 
youngster.  For  the  youngster' 
dety's  sake,  for  the  Nation's 
tlonshlp  must  be  brought  bom( 

Mr.  President,  we  live  In 
"educational  explosion"  and  a 
revolution.  We  are  told  that 
knowledge  doubles  each 
background,  can  It  any  longer 
because    a   youngster   Is   not 
school,  he  Is  better  off  droppln 
and  getting  a  }ob.  Mr.  Preslden^, 
ster   lacking   a    high    school 
facts  are  that  jobs  are  not  av 
same  time  that  we  are 
cation  explosion,"   the  numbe^ 
Jobs  continues  to  shrink 

Also  dlstvu-blng,  Mr.  Presld 
sense  one  often  hears  that  a 
less  be  goes  on  to  college.  Is 
ure.  I  went  to  college  and  for 
did  not  stay  too  long;  but  I 
have  been  exactly  a  failure.  I 
of  others  of  whom  I  can  say 
talnly  the  college  degree  is  i 
is  clear  that  everyone  whose 
terests  permit  should  attend 
see  to  It  that  this  Is  possible 

The    Higher    Education    Ad 
which  we  earlier  passed  will 
this  possible.  What  is  equall; 
not  everyone  needs  nor  shoul  1 
college  degree.  There  are  and 
to   be   good    Jobs   available 
skUled  Individuals  with  less 
degree.  Mr.  President,  we  mus 
they   are   educationally   and 
trained  for  employment. 

For   the   two   out   of   three 
who  end  their  education  at 
pletlon   from   high   school 
the  disadvantaged,  the 
education  program  Is  aimed. 
Advisory    Commission,    which 
dorsed  work -experience 

A   significant    achievement 
education    programs   is   the 
artificial  barriers  which 
education.  The  establishment 
tion    of    work-education 
educational  staff  involvement 
personnel.     Through     this 
needs  and  problems  of  both 
and   greater   understanding 
addition  to  making  curriculum 
rapidly  reflective  of  current 
programs  have  great  value  in 
dents  with  the  proper  attitudes 
environment. 

Despite  the  obvious 
eratlve     vocational     educa 
statistics  indicate  that  promise 
grams   are  reaching  a   small 
those  who  could  benefit  froj^ 
ences. 
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Por  example,  only  2  p>ercent  of  vocational 
students  in  the  school  year  1965-66  were  en- 
rolled in  cooperative  vocational  education 
programs.  In  1963,  only  3  percent  of  school 
dropouts  and  7  percent  of  high  school  grad- 
uates had  supervised  work  experience  dur- 
ing the  jseriod  they  were  in  school. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  my  amend- 
ment requires  that  priority  be  given  to  areas 
of  high  dropouts  and  youth  unemployment 
rates  for  the  cooperative  vocational  educa- 
tion program.  For  these  youngsters  the  co- 
operative vocational  education  program 
should  be  particularly  beneficial.  By  wedding 
the  world  of  work  with  the  school  environ- 
ment, the  youngsters  will  see  more  clearly 
the  relevance  of  education  and  employment. 
This  in  itself  will  be  a  tremendous  help  in 
motivating  and  encouraging  young  people 
to  complete  high  school. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  my  amend- 
ment which  provides  for  a  3-year  program  of 
grants  to  the  States  will  stimulate  the  need- 
ed development  and  expansion  of  coopera- 
tive education  programs  across  the  country. 
The  amendment,  which  I  indicated  earlier, 
was  warmly  received  in  committee  and  I 
believe  it  will  prove  to  be  a  wise  investment 
for  the  American  people. 

Senator  Murpht's  Comments  of 
Februart   17.   1970 

Mr.  MtTRPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  initially 
Introduced.  8.  2625  would  have  provided  ad- 
ditional assistance  to  school  districts  where — 

The  number  of  disadvantaged  title  I  chil- 
dren was  double  the  national  rate  of  low- 
Income  children;  or 

The  numl>er  of  title  I  children  was  5.000 
or  more. 

These  tests  were  modified  In  committee  so 
that  to  the  urban  test  of  5,000  or  more  title  I 
youngsters  was  added  the  requirement  that 
the  number  had  to  constitute  at  least  5 
percent  of  the  total  children  In  the  school 
district. 

The  rural  test — double  the  national  aver- 
age of  title  I  youngsters — which  would  have 
been  31  percent,  was  changed  so  as  to  now 
require  that  the  number  of  title  I  children 
is  at  least  20  percent  of  the  total  children 
in  the  school  district.  To  take  care  of  those 
cases  where  local  educational  agencies  mUs 
qualifying  under  the  formula  by  a  relatively 
small  number  of  children,  a  total  of  3  per- 
cent for  the  first  year  and  5  percent  for  the 
second  and  succeeding  years  of  all  sums 
made  available  under  this  program  Is  set 
aside.  The  initial  bill  provided  for  3  percent 
Initially  and  4  percent  for  succeeding  years. 
An  amendment  by  Senator  PRorTT  raises  the 
4  percent  to  5  percent.  Under  this  relief 
provision,  a  local  educational  agency  which 
narrowly  misses  qualifying  under  the  above 
formula  may  receive  a  grant  under  this  part 
If  the  State  educational  agency  determines 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  and  cri- 
teria established  by  tiie  Commissioner  of 
Education,  that  such  local  educational 
agency  has  an  urgent  need  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children. 

I  have  written  various  reqtilrements  Into 
this  i>art  C  program:  namely,  that  funds 
under  this  part  vi\\\  be  used  solely  In  pre- 
school programs  or  elementary  schools  serv- 
ing the  highest  concentration  of  children 
from  low-Income  families.  The  rationale  for 
this  requirement  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee as  noted  in  the  committee's  discus- 
sion of  this  requirement : 

The  Committee  believes  that  Title  I  funds 
be  focused  on  the  early  years  of  education. 
This  requirement  in  Part  C  was  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  the  l>asl8  of  growing  evi- 
dence which  indicates  that  the  early  years 
of  education  are  of  paramount  importance  in 
a  child's  development.  Reports  based  on  the 
experience  of  classroom  teachers  and  other 
observers  Indicate  that  in  general  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  reach  the  level  of  achieve- 


ment at  the  secondary  level  it  the  quality 
of  education  at  the  elementary  level  has 
been  poor. 

Exi)erlence  under  other  federal  programs, 
such  as  the  Job  Corps,  attest  to  the  difficulty 
and  the  great  expense  of  remedial  education 
compared  to  the  expense  of  education  to 
prevent  the  need  for  remedial  education.  The 
committee  believes  that  a  focus  on  educa- 
tional deficiencies  at  the  pre-school  and  ele- 
mentary years,  the  preventive  approach,  Is 
more  likely  to  be  effective  and  less  expensive 
than  expenditures  for  compensatory  educa- 
tion at  the  secondary  level. 

In  addition,  local  educational  agencies  are 
required  to  use  these  additional  funds  in 
schools  within  the  district  laving  the  great- 
est need.  That  is,  in  those  schools  having  the 
highest  concentration  of  children  from  low- 
income  families.  One  of  the  criticisms  voiced 
frequently  regarding  title  I  funds  is  that  the 
district  is  spreading  such  funds  too  thinly 
to  get  maximum  results.  Comnenting  on  the 
need  for  concentration  of  title  I  funds,  the 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  concluded : 

Success  with  these  children  (Title  I),  In 
sum.  requires  a  concentration  of  services  on 
a  limited  number  of  children. 

The  Council  urged  the  "adherence  to  the 
principles  of  concentrating  funds  where  the 
need  is  the  greatest  so  that  a  limited  number 
of  dollars  can  have  a  genuine  impact  rather 
than  being  dissipated  in  laudable  but  in- 
conclusive evidence." 

Simil.irlly.  Mr.  President.  California's  title 
I  evaluation  report  for  1967-68  says: 

Characteristic  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams was  their  concentration  of  services  on 
a  limited  number  of  objectives  and  a  limited 
number  of  specifically  identified  children. 

The  recent  California  title  I  evaluation 
report  for  1968-69  says  that  the  Importance 
of  concentrating  services  comes  out  louder 
and  clearer  from  an  examination  of  the  indi- 
vidual school  districts'  repons.  I  quote: 

The  most  successful  programs  are  those 
that  concentrated  services  on  a  limited 
number  of  objectives  and  a  limited  number 
of  specifically  Identified  children.  These  proj- 
ects focused  on  a  few  activities,  adequately 
funded.  However,  there  are  still  widespread 
cases  of  ineffective  projects  which  attempted 
to  carry  out  too  many,  often  unrelated,  ac- 
tivities with  Insufficient  funds  and  scattered 
the  activities  over  too  many  children  so  that 
the  concentration  of  services  was  inadequate 
to  Improve  student  achievement  level  sig- 
nificantly. 

I  also  believe  it  Is  Important  to  point  out 
the  Important  requirements  spelled  out  in 
section  141(a)  (12).  This  requires  school  dis- 
tricts desiring  to  take  advantage  of  the  part 
C  add  on  to — after  the  first  year — develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  meeting  the  sp)e- 
clfic  educational  needs  of  educationally-de- 
prived children.  Included  within  the  compre- 
hensive plan  must  be  provisions  spelling  out 
the  specific  objectives  of  the  program,  pro- 
\'lslons  assuring  the  effective  use  of  all  funds 
under  title  I,  and  provisions  setting  forth 
the  criteria  and  procedures,  including  objec- 
tive measures  of  educational  achievements, 
that  will  be  used  to  evaluate  at  least  an- 
nually the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  of 
the  plan  are  met. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  similar  to  the  re- 
quirements that  are  demanded  of  all  dropout 
prevention  programs  In  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve the  dropout  prevention  program  Is 
demonstrating  to  the  country  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  accountability  In  educa- 
tion. Each  of  the  dropout  projects  Is  required 
to  have  an  intensive  In-house  evaluation. 
E^ch  of  the  dropout  projects  is  subjected 
to  an  "educational  audit"  by  an  outside  orga- 
nization to  make  certain  that  it  achieves  the 
objectives  that  it  has  estabUshed.  It  Is  this 
kind  of  practical  hard-headed,  no-nonsense 
approach  that  I  hope  will  be  employed  in 
the  new  part  C  program. 
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While  the  new  part  C  program  as  reported 
Is  not  precisely  as  I  would  like.  I  do  believe 
that  it  is  a  most  significant  new  program 
which  will  bring  additional  and  needed  as- 
sistance to  certain  districts  in  dire  need  of 
assistance.  While  I  believe  that  the  formula 
as  originally  Introduced  was  probably  as  good 
as  any  formula  can  be.  a  compromise  was 
necessary  If  the  Urban  and  Rural  Education 
Act  were  to  be  enacted.  I  was  disappointed 
particularly  with  the  15-percent  limitation 
adopted  by  the  committee.  When  the  com- 
mittee enlarged  the  number  of  eligible  dis- 
tricts by  Using  the  20-percent  rural  test 
rather  than  double  the  national  average,  or 
31  percent,  as  In  the  original  measure,  the 
effect  was  to  expand  the  program.  Thus,  the 
adoption  of  the  15-percent  limitation  will 
probably  preclude  tlie  funding  of  the  full 
entitlement  of  eligible  districts.  This  runs 
contrary  to  the  trust  of  the  program. 

That  a  crisis  exists  and  tiiat  the  Urban 
and  Rural  Education  Act  is  needed  can  be 
seen  by  the  fact  that  some  school  districts 
have  been  forced  to  consider  closing  school 
or  reduciiip  programs. 

S.  2625  has  been  endorsed  by  educators 
and  education  organizations  all  over  the 
couivtry.  Among  the  groups  endorsing  It 
were  the  National  Education  Association,  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the  Na- 
tional School  Board  Association,  and  the  Re- 
search Council  on  the  Great  Cities  Program 
for  School  Improvement. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  letters  urging 
enactment  of  the  proposal  were  received  from 
superintendents  of  schools  from  all  across 
the  country.  I  am  particularly  grateful  for 
the  strong  support  given  the  measure  by 
educator.*!  and  others  from  California,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  director  of  education. 
Dr.  Wilson  Riles,  director  of  California's 
Department  of  Compensatory  Education,  Su- 
perintendent Jack  P.  Crowther  of  Los  Ange- 
les, Superintendent  Robert  E.  Jenkins  of 
San  Francisco.  Acting  Superintendent  Spen- 
cer D.  Benbow  of  Oakland,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent Bluford  F.  Minor  of  San  Diego,  and 
Superintendent  Ralph  W.  Hornbeck  of  Pasa- 
dena, and  others. 

Also.  Mr.  President.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Robert  Pinch  and 
Commissioner  of  Education  Allen  both  elo- 
quently pointed  out  the  importance  of  deal- 
ing with  the  educational  crisis.  Secretary 
Pinch  told  the  Education  Subcommittee: 

One  of  greatest  concerns  Is  to  find  better 
ways  to  meet  the  educational  crisis  In  the 
cities.  School  people  and  board  members 
across  the  country  are  frightened  by  what 
they  are  calling  the  "Youngstown's  phenom- 
enon"— the  complete  shutdown  of  their 
schools  for  lack  of  funds.  Cities  like  Phila- 
delphia. Chicago.  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles  and 
Detroit,  to  name  a  few.  are  facing  severe 
financial  crises.  Some,  like  Baltimore,  have 
made  most  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  addi- 
tional resources,  and  still  finding  their  needs 
to  be  far  beyond  their  capabilities. 

The  core  cities  contain  the  highest  con- 
centration of  the  poor  and  educationally  de- 
prived and  are  experiencing  mounting  diffi- 
culties in  finding  adequate  resources  to  sup- 
port their  school  system.  Providing  quality 
education  for  the  disadvantaged  children  In 
our  cities  and  in  rural  areas  Is  apparent  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  poverty's  children  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  all  children  of  in- 
creasingly urbanized  America.  This  problem 
Is  among  the  most  Important  priorities  In 
our  search  for  Improved  ways  to  respond  to 
the  need  of  America's  schools  and  school 
children. 

Similar  notes  of  urgency  were  sounded  over 
and  over  again  In  testimony.  I  believe  that  a 
two-pronged  attack  on  the  educational  de- 
ficiencies in  both  urban  and  rural  America  of 
the  new  part  C  program  Is  most  desirable. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  in  a  study,  en- 
titled, "Rural  Poverty  and  Regional  Progress 


In  Urban   Society,"   also   advocated  a  twin 
approach.  The  report  said : 

Better  education  for  potential  or  incoming 
migrants  both  at  the  place  of  origin — the 
rural  south — and  the  place  of  destination — 
the  central  city — is  necessary  to  maximize 
human  resources  and  reduce  poverty  na- 
tionally. An  Inferior  education  for  impov- 
erished children  In  rural  and  urban  areas 
Is  economically  costly  to  the  nation.  Educa- 
tion expands  life's  opportunities.  In  today's 
economy,  education.  Jobs  and  material  well- 
being  are  Inextricably  related.  The  better  a 
man's  education,  the  better  his  pay  and  the 
better  his  standard  of  living.  To  maximize 
productive  human  resources,  this  nation 
must  offer  full  and  fair  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  all  its  residents. 

The  Nation  Is  a  mobile  one.  One-half  of 
our  population  changes  and  one  million 
youngsters  cross  State  lines  yearly.  Educa- 
tional deficiencies  In  one  area.  In  one  State, 
are  not  only  a  handicap  for  that  particular 
State  community,  but  they  also  produce 
problenu  for  other  areas.  Our  cities  today 
offer  ample  evidence  of  this  truth.  I  believe 
It  Is  Imperative  that  additional  resources  be 
provided  to  these  urban  and  rural  districts 
having  large  numbers  or  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  low-income  children.  The  tax  bases  of 
all  too  many  of  our  core  cities  and  rviral 
areas  simply  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
launch  the  required  effort  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  the  gross  educational  inequities  be- 
tween regions  and  between  Impoverished  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas  and  affluent  suburban 
communities. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  new  part 
C  program  is  a  needed  response  to  the  edu- 
cation crisis  that  exists  In  school  districts 
having  large  numbers  or  high  percentages  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  children,  and 
I  believe  that  the  program  is  essential  to  the 
Nation's  efforts  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunities  to  all  citizens.  This  will  not 
be  an  easy  job,  but  I  am  convinced  that  we 
can  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  great  dis- 
cussion m  our  newspapers  and  magazines, 
over  cur  radio  and  television  networks,  on 
the  educational  crisis  that  exists.  I  believe 
that  the  Urban  and  Rural  Education  Act. 
which  has  been  incorporated  as  a  new  part 
C  to  title  I,  Is  a  needed  response  to  these 
educational  distress  signals. 

ExHisrr  4 
Break  Langdace  Barbieb  in  Schools 

Issue:  Will  Congress  continue  to  ignore 
the  enormous  educational  handicaps  suffered 
by  students  who  cannot  speak  English? 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  In  Cali- 
fornia schools  is  the  language  barrier  that 
prevents  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students 
from  receiving  an  adequate  education. 

Most  affected  are  Mexican-American  stu- 
dents, half  of  whom  In  this  state  drop  out 
of  school  by  the  eighth  grade.  One  miUlon 
of  the  1.6  million  Spanish -speaking  students 
in  the  southwestern  states  fall  to  go  beyond 
the  seventh  grade. 

These  were  some  of  the  depressing  sta- 
tistics that  Sen.  George  Murphy  (R-Callf.) 
used  the  other  day  in  his  plea  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  for  increased  fed- 
eral support  for  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams. 

"One  cannot  expect  youngsters  who  do  not 
speak  English  to  master  what  for  them  is  a 
new  langtiage — Ehiglish — while  at  the  same 
time  mastering  the  subject  being  taught  In 
that  new  language,"  said  Murphy,  who  was 
a  co-author  of  the  1967  Bilingual  Education 
Act. 

The  senator  could  have  added  that  the 
language  barrier  also  has  caused  such  stu- 
dents to  be  stigmatized  as  mentally  sub- 
normal, simply  because  they  could  not  im- 
derstand  the  questions  on  intelligence  tests 
designed  for  English-speaking  pupils.  IQ 
tests  finally  were  banned  In  primary  grades 


in  Los  Angeles  schools  last  year  because  of 
the  language  handicap,  and  a  lawsuit  attack- 
ing the  tests  was  filed  this  week  in  San  Diego. 

Unfortunately.  Congress  has  been  less  than 
responsive  to  this  very  serious  situation.  In 
fiscal  1969,  only  $7.5  million  was  appropri- 
ated to  help  those  unable  to  speak  or  to  un- 
derstand English  In  school.  This  fiscal  year 
the  amount  was  Increased  only  to  $25  million, 
which  Is  not  even  enough  for  the  needs  of 
California. 

Sen.  Murphy  has  requested  $40  million  for 
the  1970-71  school  year  to  aid  those  lin- 
guistically disadvantaged.  The  Times  con- 
siders that  even  this  figure  is  much  too 
small. 

We  believe  that  in  any  range  of  school 
priorities  overcoming  the  language  barrier  in 
education  is  worthy  of  the  maxlmima  possible 
support. 

What  is  invested  in  bilingual  educational 
opportunities  now  will  produce  Immense 
dividends  in  the  years  to  come. 


ExKiBrr  5 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  24.   1970] 

Teaching  Machines  Helping  Poor  Students 

(By   Joseph   Lelyveld) 

Texarkana,  Ark.,  May  20. — Billle  Bouland, 
a  ninth  grader  at  the  Llberty-Eylau  High 
School  on  the  Texas  side  of  this  border- 
straddling  town,  started  the  school  year  last 
September  with  the  skills  In  reading  and 
arithmetic  expected  of  a  third  grader. 

Now.  according  to  the  same  test  by  which 
she  was  rated  then,  she  is  a  seventh  grader  In 
math  and  just  a  shade  away  from  the  ninth 
grade  in  reading. 

The  Job  of  getting  her  there  was  performed 
not  by  her  school  but  by  a  private  corjK)- 
ration  bounded  under  a  contract  to  turn  out 
Its  product  In  a  specified  time  or  see  its 
profit  melt  away  to  nothing. 

A  reading  of  the  early  results  of  this  first 
guaranteed  "performance  contract"  in  the 
schools  shows  measurable  progress  for  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  400  Texarkana  students 
who  were  identified  as  potential  dropouts 
and  enrolled  in  the  program. 

The  contractor,  Dorsett  Educational  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  of  Norman,  Okla..  stands  to  make  a 
profit.  Moreover,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity plans  to  underwrite  similar  pro- 
grams for  more  than  12,(X)0  students  In  24 
school  districts  across  the  country  next  fall. 

sliding  scale  of  progress 

If  Billle  Bouland  had  required  168  hours 
of  Instruction  to  advance  in  grade,  Dorsett 
would  have  earned  precisely  nothing.  The 
contract  established  a  sliding  scale  that 
promised  the  company  $80  for  each  grade 
achieved  In  80  hours  plus  bonuses  for  faster 
performance.  Billle,  who  had  been  regarded 
as  a  slow  student,  moved  so  fast  that  Dorsett 
earned  more  than  $900  on  her  alone,  more 
than  It  did  on  any  other  student. 

When  the  final  testing  results  are  known 
next  week.  It  Is  thought  that  the  average 
achievement  will  be  an  advance  of  about  a 
grade  and  one  half  In  each  subject. 

This  Is  not  a  part  of  the  cotmtry  where 
change  in  the  schools  is  welcomed  for  the 
seike  of  chang^e.  Indeed,  school  administrators 
and  teachers  here  are  surprised  to  be  asked 
whether  they  still  use  "the  board"  to  paddle 
wayward  students  to  good  behavlca'.  Of 
course,  they  do,  they  say. 

The  great  educational  issue  in  Texarkana 
is  compliance  or  noncompliance — that  Is, 
with  Federal  desegregation  standards.  Only 
rarely  does  anyone  ask  what  students  should 
be  learning,  the  assumption  being  that  they 
should  leam  what  the4r  parents  learned — 
patriotism  and  the  three  R's. 

mant  stttdents  failing 

But  Texarkana  has  suddenly  become 
synonomous  with  innovation  and  started  at- 
tractive observers  not  only  from  Federal 
agencies,   education   faculties  and   big  city 
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school    systems,   but    also 
towns    as    Keokuk,    Iowa,    and 
Minn.  The  reason  Is  the  recognition 
dents   everywhere    are   falling 
side  in  Increasing  numbers. 

In  the  Dtrtrlct  of  Texarkan^ 
k&nsas  side.  35  per  cent  of  all 
least   one   grade   behind   by 
reach  the  ninth  grade:  28  pei 
two  grades  behind,  and  13  per 
or  more  grades  behind. 

Tests  early  in  the  school 
more  than  one-third  of  the 
all-black  Booker  T.  Washlngtoj 
School  were  on  the  second 
Dorsett   was   hired   after 
boards  studied  bids  from  a 
companies  interested  In  the 
of  educatloaoal  technology. 
McGraw  Hill,  and  MacMUlan. 
What  Dorsett  did— to  put 
than  anyone  here  ever  does — 
its  own  system  of  competing 
in  trailers  adjacent  to  the 
In  classrooms  renovated  and 
they  looked  as  little  like 
slble. 
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These  were  outfitted  with 
chines  manufactured  by  Dorse 
soles  that  project  an  Instructl 
on  a  small  screen  and  play  an 
phonograph   record.    (In   all. 
from  the  Office  of  Education's 
kana  grant  went  to  Dorsett  fo : 
of  the   machines,  records  an  1 

To  advance  the  film  strip 
student  must  press  the  rlghl 
buttons  In  response  to  a  ques^lo 
that  It  doesn't  matter  how 
how  many  mistakes  he  makes 
understands.   At  the   end  of 
understanding  Is  tested  with 
quiz  on  which  he  must  scon 
to  advance. 

Like  Dorsett.  the  student 
centlve.  Each  time  he  c 
he  wins  S  &  H  green  stampii 
utes  of  free  time  to  spend  as 
Ing    a    football    outside,    list 
music  records  or  lolling  on  a 
magazine. 

When  he  achieve*  his  first 
he  U  given  a  small   translstw 
winds  up  with  the  best  achlir 
traller.  he  Is  rewarded  with  e 
vision  set. 

Conversations  with  students 
that  It  was  the  freedom  and 
Ized  attention  provided  by  th« 
they  valued  most. 

CAN  Tomn  orr  MAckiiNX 
Scow  Carpenter,  a  tousled  ninth  grader 
at  Jefferson  Avenue  Junior  High  who  has 
been  In  constant  trouble  b^uae  of  long 
hair  wa»  asked  why  he  preferred  the  ma- 
chine to  a  teacher.  "It  doeent  make  you  feel 
inferior."  he  repUed  InatantlyJ 

Also,  he  pointed  out.  "you  can  turn  off  a 
machine  that  quick"— he  snapped  his 
fingers— "but  you  can't  e^er  turn  off  a 
teacher."  . .     , 

Asked  what  the  main  feature  of  an  Ideal 
school  would  be  Robin  Rourt  an  promptly  re- 
plied: "No  t«acher«." 

In  one  way  and  other,  all  the  students 
testified  to  their  boredom  in  the  classrooms 
and  their  sense  of  Involvement  in  the  trail- 
ers, which  are  called  rapid  learning  centers. 
All  said  they  were  reluctant  to  rettim  to  the 
conventional  setting.  I 

Teachers  and  principals  import  they  see 
somewhat  "Improved  attitudes"  in  the  stu- 
dents on  their  r»tum  and  ^eater  self-con- 
fidence m  their  ablUtlee.  One  teacher  Illus- 
trated the  change  by  dtlng  f.  student  whose 
average  made  an  unspectac  ilar  jump  from 
"P"  to   "D". 

The  students  say  they  d^  not  use  their 
new  skills  to  better  advant^e  because  they 
Btin  find  their  classes  dull,  tn  essence  then, 
they  have  been  taught  to  pfcss  standardized 
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reading  and  arithmetic  tests  but  their  aUen- 
atlon  from  the  traditional  classroom  setting 
has  no  been  slgnlficanUy  eased. 

FERStTADINO  TEACHERS 

According  to  the  local  project  director,  a 
former  Minor  League  baseball  player  named 
Marty  Pllogamo.  the  problem  Is  not  In  the 
machines,  which  can  be  programmed  to 
teach  many  things,  more  or  less  at  the  drop 
of  a  film  strip.  "Our  biggest  problem,"  he 
says.  "Is  changing  the  classrooms  to  make 
them  more  Uke  the  rapid  learning  centers." 
This  raises  another  problem  for  which  no 
one  yet  has  an  answer— how  to  get  teachers 
to  accept  the  freedom  that  Is  for  the  stu- 
dents the  greatest  appeal  of  Dorsett's  system. 
"I  think  our  teachers  realize  that  this  Is 
what  education  Is  going  to  be,"  said  Eddie  G. 
Miller,  principal  of  Jefferson  Avenue  Junior 
High.  "But  they  worry  that  there  may  be  a 
little  too  much  freedom." 

A  cut  In  anticipated  Federal  funds  has 
helped  forestall  this  Issue.  Texarkana  had 
been  promised  at  least  »600.000  for  the  pro- 
grams  second  year.  Now  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation says  It  wlU  not  be  able  to  do  better 
than  $250,000. 

Meantime,  Model  Cities  funds  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment have  been  used  to  get  the  Dorsett  sys- 
tem going  here  for  dropouts  In  a  program 
called  "Operation  Second  Chance." 

According  to  one  antlpoverty  official,  there 
have  been  four  cases  of  high  school  students 
dropping  out  deliberately  to  Join  that  pro- 
gram, which  they  see  as  a  way  of  simultane- 
ously gaining  needed  skills  and  putting  the 
classrooms  behind  tbem. 

Dorsett's  local  representative,  C.  J.  Don- 
nelly, said  his  company  was  bidding  on  the 
new  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  con- 
tracts. He  said  It  would  welcome  a  chance  to 
start  working  In  a  so-called  "hard-core  ghetto 
area." 


POSTAL  REFORM:  THE  POSTAL 
RATES  COMMISSION  AND  PREF- 
ERENTIAL RATES 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  I  am  eager  to  support  the  measure 
before  us  which  will  improve  the  quality 
and  economic  practicality  of  our  U.S. 
postal  service.  Many  of  my  constituents 
have,  however,  expressed  their  concern 
regarding  the  possible  abolishment  of 
preferential  postal  rates  affecting  educa- 
tional institutions  and  libraries. 

These  individuals  are  concerned  about 
the  adverse  effect  this  legislation  may 
have  upon  the  cost  of  books  and  other 
educational  material  if  and  when  the 
proposed  Postal  Rates  Commission 
should  decide  to  phase  out  the  preferen- 
tial rates,  as  set  forth  in  this  bill,  now 
in  effect  for  such  nonprofit  organizations 
as  schools  and  libraries. 

Under  the  present  special  fourth-class 
book  rate,  it  costs  18  cents  to  mail  a 
2-pound  book  from  a  publishing  house 
in  the  East  to  a  school  in  Oregon.  If  this 
special  book  rate  were  eliminated,  it 
would  cost  90  cents  to  mail  the  same 
book.  This  represents  an  increase  in  cost 
of  mailing  of  500  percent.  Such  a  situa- 
tion would  be  very  hard  on  the  educa- 
tional and  other  very  worthy  nonprofit 
organizations  in  Oregon  and  in  all  West- 
tem  States.  In  this  time  of  inflation,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  keep  the  costs  of 
higher  education  at  a  minimum. 

The  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  in  its  report,  has  ex- 
pressed its  hope  that  the  new  Inde- 
pendent rate  setting  commission  will 
provide  means  to  eliminate  any  undue 


hardships  on  our  colleges  and  other 
worthy  nonprofit  organizations.  Such 
preferential  rates  as  those  provided  in 
the  past  certainly  have  been  in  the  best 
pubUc  interest.  I  should  like  to  go  on 
record  as  supporting  this  recommenda- 
tion and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
several  letters  discussing  this  matter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Oregon  State  Library, 
Salem,  Oreg..  June  9, 1970. 
Re  S.   3842.   H.R.   17070.  PosUge  Rates.   Li- 
brary Materials. 
Senator  Mark  O.  HATrntLO. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mark  :  Although  we  are  all  most  eager 
to  support  measures  which  will  Improve  our 
US.  Postal  services  and  to  make  necessary 
changes  In  the  Post  Office  Department,  pro- 
posed changes  as  they  affect  the  mailing  of 
library  materials  would  be  devastating  for 
Oregon.  May  I  urge  your  support  of  whatever 
action  may  be  taken  In  the  Senate  to  safe- 
guard the  preferential  rates  for  educational 
and  library  materials. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  nor  the 
time  to  make  a  statewide  study  of  the  Impact 
of  such  legislation  on  all  of  the  libraries  In 
Oregon.  However.  I  have  determined  that  the 
postage  change  would  result  In  an  annual 
cost  increase  to  the  Oregon  State  Library  of 
a  minimum  of  $20,000.  Our  present  policy  Is 
to  pay  the  cost  of  all  outgoing  shipments  and 
the  individual  or  agency  borrowing  the  mate- 
rials would  pay  return  costs.  So  the  total 
cost  would  exceed  $40,000  per  year! 

The  Oregon  State  Library  Is  primarily  a 
mall  order  library  serving  directly  those  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  have  access  to  a  local  city 
or  county  library.  We  estimate  that  approxi- 
mately 400.000  borrowers  are  eligible  to  use 
our  direct  services.  We  also  supplement  re- 
sources of  the  school,  academic  and  public 
libraries  In  Oregon. 

You  wUl  be  Interested  In  a  bit  of  history  as 
It  relates  to  thU  matter  of  special  mailing 
rates  for  library  materials.  Oregon  State  Li- 
brary Initiated  the  first  mall  order  Ubrary 
service  known  to  this  country  .  .  .  sending 
books  by  express  to  all  who  asked  for  them, 
until  the  parcel  post  was  started.  According 
to  early  reports  by  Cornelia  Marvin,  first 
State  Ubrarlan.  "It  Is  Interesting  to  recall 
that  thU  (parcel)  post  came  about  largely 
through  the  Influence  of  our  Oregon  Senator. 
Jonathan  Bourne,  and  that  It  later  became 
the  library  book  post  through  the  effort  of 
another  Oregon  senator,  Frederick  Stel- 
wer."  .  .  .  (from  a  Message  read  from  Cor- 
neUa  Marvin  Pierce  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
Oregon  State  Ubrary  Building  April  3.  1939). 
I  have  said  nothing  about  how  these  pro- 
posed changes  would  affect  the  price  of  pur- 
chasing library  materials,  but  this  Is  also  a 
most  Important  part  of  the  question. 

I  shaU  appreciate  your  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  matter.  I  do  urge  that  you 
lend  your  efforts  to  retaining  the  special 
mailing  rates  for  books,  educational,  and  li- 
brary materials.  If  Oregon  lent  Its  leadership 
and  support  to  estabUshlng  such  a  program. 
let  us  lend  support  to  Its  retention. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eloise  Ebext, 
State  Librarian. 


POSTLAND,  OREC. 

June  11. 1970. 
Hon.  Mark  Hattieij). 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr..  Hatiteu):  I  urge  you  to  support 
the  amendment  to  the  McOee-Fong  Postal 
Reform  Bill  (8.  3842)  that  will  preserve  spe- 
cial Fourth  Class  Rates  for  books  and  educa- 
tional materials. 

As  an  author.  Instructor,  and  member  or 
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the  Authors  League  of  America,  and  West- 
em  Writers  of  America,  I  share  a  significant 
concern  that  these  special  Fourth  Class  Rates 
may  not  be  retained. 

Modernization  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  a  worthy  project.  But  I  Join  others 
who  seriously  doubt  that  escalating  the 
Fourth  Class  rates  will  contribute  much  to 
the  Post  Office's  other  problems  when 
weighed  against  the  undesirable  effects  It 
will  have  upon  the  educational  world,  libra- 
ries, and  countless  persons  who  buy  by  mall. 
The  Inevitable  consequence  would  be  a  dras- 
tic reduction  in  the  number  of  books  dls- 
Ulbuted  and  read — a  most  negative  Impact 
upon  the  nations  educational  processes  and 
culttire. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Don  James. 

Onalaska.  Wash.. 

June  3,  1970. 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  Very  real  damage 
win  be  done  to  the  educational  and  cultural 
needs  of  this  country  If  action  is  not  taken 
at  this  stage  to  Implement  the  amendment 
to  the  McOee/Fong  Postal  Reform  BUI:  the 
amendment  to  ensure  that  the  present  spe- 
cial Fourth  Class  postal  rates  for  books  and 
educational  materials  are  retained. 

The  Bill  gives  control  of  postal  rates  to  a 
proposed  Postal  Rate  Commission.  It  does 
not  direct  the  Commission  to  continue  the 
special  Fourth  Class  rate  for  books  and  edu- 
cational materials;  In  fact  It  provides  a  pro- 
cedure for  phasing  out  the  rate  over  a  five 
to  ten  year  period  If  the  Commission  does 
not  decide  to  continue  them.  The  report  of 
the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee  contains  a 
suggestion  that  the  Commission  consider 
preserving  the  Fotirth  Class  rates,  but  this 
would  not  be  binding  on  the  Commission. 

The  special  Fourth  Class  book  rate 
(adopted  In  1938)  Is  of  vital  Importance  to 
literature,  art,  education  and  communica- 
tion In  the  United  States.  It  Is  now  12*  for 
the  first  pound  and  6*  for  each  succeeding 
pound  for  this  category  of  mall.  This  means 
a  two  pound  book  can  be  mailed  anjrwhere 
In  the  United  States  for  18^  If  the  special 
book  rate  were  eliminated  the  same  book 
would  cost  90C  In.  for  example.  Zone  8  (above 
1800  miles)   .  .  .  five  times  the  present  rate. 

This  country  needs  all  the  educated,  skilled 
manpower  It  can  get  to  meet  the  production 
requirements  of  this  country:  the  quality  of 
our  cultural  life  Is  of  ever-Increasing  im- 
portance. 

Modernization  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Is  clearly  needed.  Running  the  Post 
Office  on  the  lines  of  a  sound  business  cor- 
poration might  help:  Increased  rates  for 
'Junk  mail"  might  be  a  more  socially  desir- 
able source  of  revenue  than  Increases  In  the 
special  book  and  educational  rate. 

I  understand  that  the  amendment  to  the 
Post  Office  Reform  Bill  will  shortly  be  intro- 
duced on  the  Senate  floor  to  retain  the  spe- 
cial Fourth  Class  rates,  the  library  rates  and 
related  reduced  rate  categories.  I  urge  you. 
Senator  Hatfield,  to  support  vigorously  this 
amendment. 

Sincerely. 

Weslet  E.  Baxter. 
Angela  Baxter. 

P.S.— I  am  a  former  Oregon  voter. 

Lane  Commxtnitt  College. 
Eugene,  Oreg..  June  4, 1970. 
Hon.  Mark  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  I  am  writing  on 
behalf  of  the  Lane  Community  College  con- 
cerning the  McOee  Fong  Postal  Reform  BlU. 
S.  3842.  We  feel  that  the  present  postal  prac- 
tice should  not  be  changed  from  a  nationwide 
book  rate  to  a  zoned  rate.  The  dealers  from 


whom  we  buy  our  books  are  located  primarily 
on  the  east  coast  and  we  are  In  the  Eighth 
Postal  Zone. 

It  would  appear  to  us  that  under  a  zoning 
postal  rate,  we  would  be  penalized  because 
of  the  great  distance  that  we  are  located  from 
the  pubUshers.  It  would  be  possible  for  In- 
stitutions in  the  East  to  supply  their  students 
with  textbooks  and  library  books  at  a  much 
lower  cost  than  we  could,  and  It  Is  necessary 
to  keep  the  costs  down  so  our  students  can 
better  afford  to  continue  their  education. 

We  are  sure  that  you  will  represent  our 
Interests  when  the  time  comes  to  vote. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Ketth  Barker, 
DiTector,  Learning  Resource  Center. 


Universitt  of  Oregon. 

Cooperative  Store. 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  June  1,  1970. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hat»teld:  I  strongly  object 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Postal  Reform  Bill 
S.  3842  which  would  phase  out  the  special 
fourth  class  rate  for  books. 

Due  to  the  location  of  our  school  on  the 
west  coast  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
publishing  houses  are  located  In  the  east, 
this  would  raise  our  transportation  costs  for 
books  from  four  to  five  times  their  present 
rate. 

Obviously,  the  tremendous  Increases  in 
mailing  costs  for  books  would  be  borne  by 
the  students.  College  costs  are  already  in- 
flating at  an  alarming  rate  without  this  added 
burden. 

We  urge  your  support  in  maintaining  the 
present  special  flat  rate  on  books  In  the  new 
bin. 

Sincerely. 

O.  L.  Henson. 

Manager. 


CBW  n— REPORT  OF  THE  UJ^. 
SECRETARY  GENERAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  the  talk  of  "mass  destruction"  from 
nuclear  weapons  over  the  last  several 
years  most  Americans  have  ignored  a 
threat  equally  if  not  more  dangerous — 
that  from  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. CBW  is  a  Pandora's  box  to  which 
science  is  adding  more  and  more  horrors 
every  day.  If  we  are  stunned  at  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation,  we  should  be  ter- 
rified at  the  potential  for  a  biochemical 
nightmcure. 

The  potential  horrors  of  CBW  have 
been  well  documented  In  recent  months. 
In  upcoming  days  I  will  be  presenting 
some  of  this  documentation  to  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate.  I  will  do  so 
in  the  hope  that  this  Nation  will  be  made 
to  see  that  Chemical  and  Biological  as 
well  as  nuclear  weapons  must  be  recog- 
nized in  the  interest  of  international 
sanity. 

It  Is  impossible  to  separate  CBW  from 
either  the  arms  race  or  international 
tension  or  fear.  This  is  a  point  which  a 
recent  report  of  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  to  the  General 
Assembly  makes  extremely  well.  That 
report  notes : 

Were  these  weapons  ever  to  be  tised  on  a 
large  scale  In  war  no  one  could  predict  how 
enduring  the  effects  would  be.  and  how  they 
would  affect  the  structure  of  society  and  the 
environment  In  which  we  Uve.  .  .  .  The 
momentiun  of  the  arms  race  would  clearly 


decrease  if  the  production  of  these  weapons 
were  effectively  and  unconditionally  banned. 

It  goes  on  to  state  that — 

If  production  and  stockplUng  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  agents  were  to  end  there 
would  be  a  general  lessening  of  internation- 
al fear  and  tension. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  first  step  toward 
lessening  international  fear  and  tension, 
cooling  off  the  arms  race  and  decreasing 
the  danger  of  mass  destruction  this  Na- 
tion should  ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary-General's  report's  general  con- 
clusion— part  of  the  UJ*.  document 
A/7575 — be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  report  can 
thus  be  summed  up  In  a  few  Unes.  Were  these 
we^xjns  ever  to  be  used  on  a  large  scale  In 
war,  no  one  could  predict  how  enduring  the 
effects  would  be.  and  how  they  would  affect 
the  structure  of  society  and  the  environ- 
ment In  which  we  live.  This  overriding  dan- 
ger would  t^ply  as  much  to  the  country 
which  Initiated  the  use  of  these  weapons  as 
to  the  one  which  had  been  attacked,  regard- 
less of  what  protective  measures  It  might 
have  taken  in  parallel  with  Its  development 
of  an  offensive  capablUty.  A  particular  dan- 
ger also  derives  from  the  fact  that  any  coun- 
try could  develop  or  acquire.  In  one  way  or 
another,  a  capability  in  this  type  of  warfare, 
despite  the  fact  that  this  could  prove  costly. 
The  danger  of  the  proliferation  of  this  class 
of  weapons  applies  as  much  to  the  develop- 
ing as  it  does  to  developed  countries. 

The  momentum  of  the  arms  race  would 
clearly  decrease  If  the  production  of  these 
weapons  were  effectively  and  unconditloD- 
ally  banned.  Their  use,  which  could  cause 
enormous  loss  of  human  life,  has  already 
been  condemned  and  prohibited  by  Inter- 
national agreements,  In  partclular  the  Gene- 
va Protocol  of  1925.  and.  more  recently.  In 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  prospects  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
International  control,  and  hence  for  peace 
throughout  the  world,  would  brighten  sig- 
nificantly if  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriolog- 
ical (biological)  agents  intended  for  pur- 
poses of  war  were  to  end  and  if  they  were 
eliminated  from  all  mUltary  arsenals. 

If  this  were  to  happen,  there  would  be  a 
general  lessening  of  international  fear  and 
tension.  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  authors  that 
this  report  win  contribute  to  public  aware- 
ness of  the  profoundly  dangerous  results  If 
these  weapons  were  ever  used,  and  that  an 
aroused  pubUc  will  demand  and  receive  as- 
surances that  Governments  are  working  for 
the  earliest  effective  elimination  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)   weapons. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  remind  Congress  of  our  respon- 
sibility in  facing  and  dealing  with  the 
serious  crime  problem  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  since  Congress  has  chosen  to 
retain  virtually  exclusive  governmental 
authority  within  the  District. 

To  this  end.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  In  the  Record  a  listing  of  crimes 
committed  within  the  District  yesterday 
as  reported  by  the  Washingtcm  Post. 
Whether  this  list  grows  longer  or  shorter 
depends  on  this  Congress. 
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There  being  objection,  the 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
f  oUows ; 

Officers  on  Gambling  Raid 
AS  "LooKOTrr" 

A  gambling  raid  at  the  After 
by  members  of  the  fourth  dlstrlc 
was  Interrupted  Monday  by  a 
police   said,   was   standing  outsAle 
persons  that  the  raid  was  taking 
side. 

Police  entered  the  grocery,  at 
N.W..  with  warrants  for  the  arrest 
sons.  incUidlng  the  owner.  In 
lottery  operations,  according  to 
DeMllt.  head  of  the  vice  squad 

He  said  the  store  owner. 
78.   was  arrested  on  charges  of 
lotterj-.  setting  up  a  gaming  tabli 
of  numbers  slips  and  jjoasesslon 
bets  during  the  raid  on  Monday 

But  the  other  10  persoi^.s  fa: 
enter  the  store  where  police  wer« 
added. 

The  police  learned  that  Lillian 
of    1400   Meridian   Pi.    NW.    was 
store    warning   persons   about 
DeMllt  said.  She  was  arrested  on 
obstructing  Justice  and  laJcen  frofcn 

A  short  while  later.  DeMilt  sa 
10  still  sought  on  warrants 
store   and   were  arrested  on 
eratlng  a  lottery. 

In  other  serious  crimes  re; 
police  up  to  6  p.m.  yesterday 

STOLEN 

A  gold  chalice  valued  at  $2; 
between  8  a.m.  Sunday  and  U 
from  the  chapel  at  Catholic  Vv  I 
Michigan  Ave.  NE. 

A    diamond    ring   and 
hairdrier  and  a  briefcase  contain 
soriment  of  shaving  equipmeni. 
value  of  S1.500.  were  taken  W 
longing  to  Herman  A.  Mofrad 
St.  NW.  was  stolen.  The  car  Itself 
recovered. 

A  record  player  with  speaker 
from  Georgetown  Day  school 
thur   Blvd   NW.   sometime   befo 
Monday. 

An  undetermined  amount  of 
address  system  and  other  items 
sometime  between  6  p.m 
a.m.  yesterday  when  burglars 
Paul's  pre-school  center  at  4901 
and  ransacked  the  entire  buUdl;  ig. 

ROBBED 

Joseph  Klmbel.  of  Alexandria 
about  11:15  am   Monday  by  tw( 
In  the  1100  block  of  ConstltuUor 
One  of  them  drew  a  gun  and 
moved  his  wallet.  The  pair  then 
Constitution  Avenue. 

Pranclscd   Estrada,   of   Silver 
treated   at  Washington   Hospita 
Injuries  she  suffered   when  she 
and  robbed  about  3  p.m.  Mondi  ,y 
attacked   her   from   behind   at 
and  LAmont  Street  NW,  sulking 
head  and  knocking  her  to  the 
men  then  forced  her  to  release 
book  containing  a  large  amount 
and  fled  into  an  alley  In  the 
LAmont  Street. 

Beatrice  S.   Suydan,  of 
robbed  by  a  youth  who  drove 
she   was  waiting   to  cross   the 
800  block  of  9th  Street  NE.  The 
her  to  hand  over  her  pocketboot 
money,  keys  and  credit  cards 
In  the  900  block  of  I  Street  NE 

James  McCorkle,  of  Washlngt(  m 
en  and  robbed  about  11:30  p.nc 
he  was  leaving  a  restaurant  m 
of  H  Street  NE.  Pour  men 
Corkle  from  l>ehlnd  and  knocked 
grotmd.  After  removing  his 
kicked  McCorkle  In  the  mouth 
on  H  Street. 
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Amrlt  Drasad  Baruah.  of  Washington,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  about  10  ajn.  Saturday 
by  two  men  who  approached  him  In  the  200 
block  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.  One 
yoked  him  while  the  other  searched  his 
pockets  and  took  his  wallet.  "Dont  scream." 
the  pair  warned  and  fled  east  In  the  200  block 
of  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Sterling  Dlggs,  of  Washington,  the  man- 
ager of  the  food  trailer  on  the  construction 
site  at  2d  and  D  Streets  NW.  was  held  up  as 
he  approached  the  site  about  6:55  a.m.  Three 
youths,  two  armed  with  guns  and  one  with 
a  knife,  demanded.  "Move  back.  What's  in 
the  box?"  After  taking  the  cash,  the  youths 
war:ied.  "Don't  try  to  follow  us,"  and  fled 
from  the  site 

Charles  W.  Sykes.  of  W.-whlngton.  was 
beaten  and  robbed  about  11:15  p.m.  Monday 
bv  three  young  men  who  approached  him  at 
Wheeler  Road  and  Barnaby  Street  SE.  After 
insulting  Sykes.  the  men  told  him.  "We  are 
going  to  beat  you  and  take  your  money." 
They  hit  him  on  the  head  and  took  his  bills. 
change  and  credit  cards,  then  ran  west  on 
Barnaby  Street. 

Unelda  Market.  4400  Georgia  Ave.  NW,  was 
held  up  by  a  man  who  entered  the  store  about 
12:30  p.m.  and  asked  the  owner  for  a  pack  of 
cigarettes.  The  man  then  drew  a  gun  and 
painted  it  at  her,  demanding  the  money  from 
the  cash  register.  She  handed  the  gunman 
the  money  and  he  ran  out  of  the  .'^tore. 

David  Almond,  of  Washington,  was 
knocked  unconscious  and  robbed  by  three 
Juveniles  described  as  10-year-olds  who  at- 
tacked him  about  1 :30  a.m.  as  he  was  walking 
near  his  home  in  the  500  block  of  5!h  Street 
NE.  The  boys  struck  Almond  over  the  head 
until  he  fell  unconscious  and  then  fled  with 
his  wallet  containing  papers  and  cash.  He 
was  found  lying  on  the  sidewalk  by  a  5th 
Street  resident. 

Cora  Pyles.  of  4000  Kansas  Ave.  NW..  was 
held  up  about  6:30  p.m.  Monday  by  a  young 
man  in  the  first-floor  hallway  of  her  apart- 
ment building.  The  man  drew  a  knife  and 
demanded.  "Give  me  your  handbag."  and  ran 
out  of  the  building  with  the  purse  containing 
a  large  amount  of  cash  and  money  orders. 

Jesse  Vaughn,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Providence  Hospital  for  injuries  he  suf- 
fered when  he  was  beaten  and  robbed  about 
10:15  p.m.  Monday.  Three  men  approached 
Vaughn's  car  when  he  stopped  for  a  traffic 
light  at  9th  Street  and  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW  and  struck  him  over  the  head  with 
a  brick.  The  trio  then  removed  his  money  and 
ran. 

Mary  Lamb,  of  400  Seward  Sq.  SE.,  was 
robbed  about  10:50  p  m.  Monday  as  she  was 
unlocking  her  door.  A  man  wielding  an  un- 
identified object  told  Miss  Lamb,  "This  is  a 
stlckup.  Give  me  your  money."  When  she 
refused,  the  man  forced  her  to  release  her 
pocketbook  and  searched  through  It.  remov- 
ing the  cash. 

Willie  Toney,  of  Washington,  a  waiter,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  about  10:45  p.m.  Monday 
by  two  youths  at  3d  Street  and  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.  The  pair  knocked  Toney  to  the 
ground  and  took  his  watch  and  money,  then 
ran. 

Reglna  Mitchell,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  10:05  pjn.  Sunday  by  two  youths 
who  approached  her  at  17th  and  East  Capitol 
Streets  NE.  One  of  the  youths  pulled  a  gun 
and  forced  her  to  hand  over  her  pocketbook, 
containing  a  large  amount  of  money  and 
personal  papers. 

Louis  Bernstein,  of  Brooklyn,  was  treated 
at  Preedmans  Hospital  for  injuries  he  suf- 
fered during  a  holdup  about  12:30  p.m. 
Monday.  Two  youths  approached  him  at 
13th  and  N  Streets  NW.  and  asked  him  what 
time  It  was.  Then  the  pair  began  hitting  him 
In  the  face  and  body  and  took  his  wallet 
containing  money  and  papers.  The  youths 
grabbed  his  wrlstwatch  and  ran  east  In  the 
1200  block  of  N  Street  NW. 

Philip  Goodrich,  of  Rockvllle,  was  held  up 
about   3:55   pjn.   Monday   by   three   youths 


who  approached  him  at  3d  and  F  Streets 
NE.  One  pointed  a  knife  at  Goodrich's  ab- 
domen while  another  youth  searched  hU 
pockets  and  removed  a  large  amount  of  cash. 
The  trio  fled  with  the  money,  heading  east 
on  4th  Street. 

Barry  S.  Horn,  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  7:30  pjn.  Friday  by  two 
youths  who  attacked  him  In  the  600  block 
of  E  Street  NE.  One  of  them  grabbed  him, 
clamped  his  hand  over  Horn's  mouth  and 
threw  him  to  the  ground.  After  taking  his 
money,  the  pair  escaped  north  on  5th  Street. 

STABBED 

Robert  Lee  Ripley,  of  Washington.  wa« 
treated  at  DC.  General  Hospital  for  head 
and  eye  wounds  he  sufl^ered  during  a  fight 
with  a  man  armed  with  a  sharp  instrument. 
Ripley  told  police  the  man  struck  him  over 
the  head  and  under  his  left  eye  during  the 
argument  In  the  3500  block  of  Clay  Street 
NE. 

ASSAULTED 

Garrlck  Frost,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  D.C.  General  Hospital  after  he  and  a 
14-year-old  friend  were  attacked  at  the  Ana- 
costla  swimming  pool  about  6:30  p.m.  Mon- 
day by  a  group  of  men  who  strtick  them  In 
the  head  and  body. 

James  Kundert.  of  Washington,  was  treat- 
ed at  George  Washington  Hospital  for  Inju- 
ries he  suffered  when  he  was  attacked  near 
his  home  at  Columbia  and  Kalorama  Roads 
NW.  A  man  approached  Kundert  from  be- 
hind about  2:50  a.m..  struck  him  In  the  head 
and  face  with  a  blunt  object  and  fled  on 
foot. 

James  Miller  Oxner.  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Hadley  Hospital  for  a  gunshot 
wound  In  the  leg.  Oxner  told  piollce  a  man 
approached  him  In  the  4300  block  of  Halley 
Terrace  SE.  In  a  blue  car,  got  out  of  his  avito 
and  slapped  him.  He  said  the  man  then  drew 
a  .sun  and  flred  &  shot  at  him. 

Francisco  P.  Campos.  42.  of  1339  Ft.  Stev- 
ens Dr.  NW.,  was  indicted  by  a  federal  grand 
Jury  In  U.S.  District  Court  In  Washington 
on  a  charge  of  carrying  a  dangerous  weapon, 
a  gun 

Charles  L.  Carter,  19  and  John  R.  Coleman, 
19,  both  of  D.C.  Jail,  armed  robbery,  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon  and  lesser  charges 
in  the  theft  of  almost  $5,000  from  Safeway 
food  stores  on  April  10  while  armed  with  a 
sawed-off  shotgun  and  pistol. 

Wayne  A.  Copeland,  20.  of  D.C.  Jail,  first- 
degree  burglary  while  armed,  armed  robbery, 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon  and  lesser 
charges  in  the  pistol-point  theft  of  two  cam- 
eras, liquor,  cash  during  a  break-In  at  the 
home  of  Michael  C.  Nicholas  and  Robert 
Myles. 

Milton  R.  Glover.  44,  of  D.C.  Jail,  armed 
robbery,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
flrst-degree  bvirglary  while  armed,  unauthor- 
ized use  of  a  motor  vehicle  and  lesser  charges 
In  the  Feb.  11  theft  of  $343  from  Robert 
Jones  Jr,  and  Frances  M.  Jones  and  $79  from 
Thelma  Douglas  and  a  car  from  Robert  Jones. 

Robert  L.  Williams,  19,  of  3654  New  Hamp- 
shire Ave.  NW..  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weap>on.  carrying  a  dangerous  weapon,  a  pis- 
tol, in  an  April  23  assault  on  Larry  K.  Smith. 
Cleo  Graham  Jr..  Allen  S.  Gibson  and  Syl- 
vester L.  Brown. 

James  Vincent  Washington.  30.  of  no 
known  address,  sale  and  purchase  of  nar- 
cotics. 

James  Collins  III.  18,  of  3303  2d  St.  NE.. 
second-degree  burglary  and  petty  larceny  In 
a  break-In  at  the  home  of  Mark  R.  Sandstrom 
and  Samford  E.  Leff  on  April  22  in  which  a 
pair  of  cufflinks,  two  handball  gloves  and  a 
wallet  were  stolen. 

Leon  R.  Curtis.  20,  of  no  fixed  address,  and 
William  T.  Weaver,  18,  of  304  Seaton  PI.  NE., 
armed  robbery,  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon  and  unauthorized  use  of  a  motor 
vehicle  In  the  plstolpolnt  theft  of  a  watch, 
money  and  a  car  from  Therman  E.  Statom 
on  April  8. 
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Bernard  J.  Ervln.  23.  of  1302  T  St.  NW.. 
embezzlement  of  mall  by  a  postal  service  em- 
ployee. 

Man  Held  in  Postal  Robbebt 

A  22-year-old  Northwest  man  was  arrested 
and  Jailed  In  Ueu  of  $10,000  bond  yesterday 
In  connection  with  the  theft  of  $1,300  from  a 
post  oflloe  branch  on  May  15,  police  said. 

Adrian  Jones,  of  4226  7th  St.  NW,  was 
charged  with  armed  robbery  and  arraigned 
before  U.S.  Magistrate  John  P.  Doyle,  who 
continued  the  case  until  July  7. 

Jones  was  charged  In  connection  with  a 
holdup  at  the  poet  office  at  4211  9th  St.  NW, 
where  three  armed  men  looted  two  safes  and 
a  cash  drawer  and  escaped  with  $1,300  In 
cash  and  stamps,  according  to  police. 

James  L.  Parker.  28.  of  St.  Ellzabetha  Hoe- 
pital.  first-degree  burglary,  robbery,  rape, 
sodomy,  rape  while  armed,  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon  and  armed  robbery  In  a 
13-count  Indictment  concerning  three  sep- 
arate attacks.  The  Indictment  charges  Parker 
with  attacking  a  woman  on  June  25,  1969 
and  robbing  her  of  a  golf  cart.  11  golf  clubs, 
a  wallet  and  $100.  On  Aug.  20,  1969,  accord- 
ing to  the  Indictment,  he  broke  Into  the 
home  of  another  woman,  sexually  assaulted 
her  and  stole  her  mink  stole,  a  watcli  and 
$25.  On  Oct.  28.  he  Is  charged  with  assault- 
ing a  third  woman  while  armed  with  a  sharp 
Instrument  and  robbing  her  of  50   .   .   . 


THE  COMMUNITY  OF  GARRETT 
PARK,  MD. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
age  when  megalopoli  are  rapidly  cov- 
ering the  earth's  surface,  the  small 
community — the  basis  of  our  society — 
is  too  often  overlooked.  The  activities 
of  small  communities  in  many  instances 
are  not  particularly  newsworthy;  they 
are  not  violent;  they  are  not  of  nation- 
al import.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that 
the  stability  and  sense  of  civic  pride  that 
only  small  communities  can  offer  is  an 
extremely  important  cell  in  our  vast 
societal  organism. 

Such  a  community  is  Garrett  Park, 
Md. 

Garrett  Park  holds  town  meetings,  is- 
sues a  report  to  the  people  of  Garrett 
Park  on  the  state  of  the  town,  and  a 
community  newspaper  entitled  "The 
Garrett  Bugle."  Do  such  personal  and 
communal  activities  take  place  in  our 
over-crowded  and  smog-Infested  urban 
population  centers?  Do  not  these  vast 
metropoli  suffer  from  what  is  in  fact  a 
lack  of  community? 

Garrett  Park,  Md.,  like  many  other 
small  communities  across  the  Nation,  is 
the  true  democratic  unit  of  our  society. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port to  the  people,  of  March  18,  from 
the  outgoing  mayor,  Warren  R.  Johnston, 
and  the  May  18  issue  of  the  Garrett 
Bugle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Report  to  the  People  of  Oabkett  Park 
OP  the  State  or  the  Town 

Fellow  Citizens:  It  seems  appropriate  as 
my  second  term  as  Mayor  draws  to  a  close 
that  I  give  you  an  accounting  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  past  four  years  of  Town  Coun- 
cil activity,  and  my  thoughts  on  the  state 
of  the  Town  as  It  Is  today. 

It  seems  further  appropriate  that  this 
accounting  be  rendered  at  the  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Town  Council  which  Is  held  an- 
nually In  March  to  receive  nominations  for 
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the  May  elections,  a  meeting  which  tradi- 
tionally takes  place  foUowlng  the  regular 
March  meeting  of  the  Citizens  Association. 

Accomplishments,  problems,  failures  (or 
just  procrastinations:  things  which  should 
take  a  few  weeks  or  months  and  Instead  take 
a  few  years,  but  get  done  eventually) — these 
are  best  reported  in  terms  of  goals.  Your 
Mayor  and  Council  have  had  definite  goals 
In  mind,  and  a  rather  definite  sense  of  prior- 
ities too.  as  we  have  gone  about  consider- 
ing how  to  make  the  best  vise  of  your  tax 
dollars  and  our  own  time. 

As  I  defined  them  l.i  a  brief  talk  before 
the  Citizens  Association  last  May,  the  Coun- 
cil's goals  are  generally  as  follows: 

1.  Defense — to  protect  Garrett  Park  from 
damaging  Inroads  and  external  pressures, 
and  to  preserve  its  character  and  atmos- 
phere. 

2.  Administration,  and  Housekeeping — to 
maintain  and  Improve  the  Town  as  a  physi- 
cal environment :  that  Is.  as  a  safe,  comfort- 
able, convenient,  and  attractive  place  to  live 
and  raise  a  family  In;  and  to  Increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Town  government. 

I.  defense 

As  I  also  said  last  May  (and  I  think  you  are 
all  aware  that  It  still  applies) ,  we've  worked 
hardest  at  the  first  of  these  goals.  In  this 
we've  had  no  real  choice:  If  we  and  our 
predecessor  Councils  hadn't  done  so,  there 
might  not  be  any  community  worth  admin- 
istering left  today.  For  Garrett  Park's  era 
of  splendid  Isolation — a  touch  of  genteel  ur- 
banity situated  (cotirtesy  of  Mr.  Garrett's 
railroad)  far  out  In  the  country  from  the 
city  of  Washington  and  surrotinded  by  roll- 
ing green  pastures — is  long  since  past.  Now 
we  are  an  eccentric  touch  of  rusticity  amidst 
vast  conformist  acres  of  brick,  steel,  and 
concrete:  a  hopefiU  holdout  from  the  men- 
acing megalopolis :  and  enclave  of  Individual- 
ism and  of  relative  freedom  from  the  frenetic, 
progress-ridden,  mass-produmptlon  world 
beyond  our  borders.  "Vox  clamantls  In  de- 
serto" :  a  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness — how 
apropos  the  motto  which  Clyde  Hall  bor- 
rowed from  his  alma  mater,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, for  the  masthead  of  the  Bugle! 

But  before  we  fall  guilty  to  the  sin  of 
pride  and  self-congratulation,  let  us  admit 
that  It  was  probably  more  luck  than  virtue 
that  brought  most  of  us  here,  and  be  thank- 
ful that  we  had  the  wit  to  recognize  a  good 
thing  when  we  saw  it.  And,  having  lucked 
Into  a  good  thing,  that  we  had  the  wisdom 
and  the  xcill  to  keep  It  so. 

For  It  dldnt  just -happen.  The  threats  to 
Garrett  Park's  Integrity — which  Is  to  say, 
ultimately,  our  very  existence  as  a  Town 
or  any  kind  of  meaningful  community — be- 
gan In  the  early  I950'8,  when  houses  and 
apartments  sprang  up  aU  around  us  and  their 
builders  plotted  to  use  our  streets  as  access 
routes  for  their  hundreds  of  new  families. 
Time  after  time  we  heard  the  call,  "Auz 
armes,  cltoyens!"  from  the  Bugle,  the  Citizens 
Association  (then,  as  now,  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion, working  In  concert  with  the  Town  Coton- 
cU  whenever  the  community  was  In  danger) , 
and  the  CoimcU  Itself.  Time  after  time  him- 
dreds  of  us,  as  concerned  citizens,  respKinded 
and  helped  save  the  day. 

Since  I  took  office  In  Mairl966,  the  Town 
has  been  almost  continuously  confronted 
with  two  major  problems  of  defense :  the  pro- 
posed widening  of  Strathmore  Avenue,  and 
the  townhouse  zoning  case.  These  two  prob- 
lems together  have  been  responsible  for  34 
of  the  59  special  meetings  the  Town  CotincU 
has  been  obliged  to  hold  during  the  four- 
year  period,  up  to  this  moment — to  say  noth- 
ing of  much  time  spent  on  them  during  the 
regular  monthly  Council  meetings  and  at 
Innumerable  other  meetings,  hearings,  and 
consultations  with  legal  and  other  advisers. 

As  for  Strathmore,  I  am  happy  to  report 
success.  The  County  Council  has  recently 
voted  to  drop  the  proposed  widening  from  the 


North  Bethesda-Garrett  Park  Master  Plan, 
and  the  Montgomery  County  Delegation  to 
the  State  Legislature  has  advised  the  State 
Roads  Commission  of  Its  decision — which  is 
binding  on  the  Commission — to  have  the 
widening  of  Strathmore  removed  from  the 
"Twenty  Year  Critical  Needs"  highway  plan. 
These  steps  are  about  as  final  as  anything 
ever  gets  In  the  uncertain  business  of  ac- 
commodating ever-expanding  automobile 
traffic.  The  matter  will  doubtless  come  up 
again  In  a  few  years,  but  we  did  It  this  time, 
and  one  can  hope  that  the  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  Importance  of  protecting  estab- 
lished communities  will  be  then  permit  its 
resolution  In  Garrett  Park's  favor  once  and 
for  all. 

The  townhouse  zoning  case  Is  a  less  happy 
story.  Twice  we  have  taken  the  long  route  up 
to  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals,  and  lost. 
T'he  second  decision  was  handed  down  less 
than  two  weeks  ago:  It  said,  In  effect,  that 
the  case  had  been  tried  and  decided  once 
before,  and  could  not  be  judged  on  its  merits 
again.  Thus  we  lost  on  procedttral  grounds, 
unable  to  get  the  courts  to  review  the  basic 
question. 

We  have  not  given  up  the  fight.  The  town 
Cotmcll  has  repeatedly  and  unanimously 
signified  Its  determination  to  explore  every 
legal  means  of  preventing  the  construction  of 
these  townhouses.  As  you  know,  the  Issue  is 
not  architecture — townhouses  can  be  very 
attractive — but  density.  We  believe  there  just 
isnt  room  to  buUd  townhouses  in  Garrett 
Park,  planned  as  It  was  in  the  I880's  and  '90's 
without  vehicular  overcrowding,  unaccept- 
able safety  hazards,  loss  of  trees,  and  a 
generally  damaging  Impact  on  the  character 
of  the  community.  And  because  we  foresee 
that  one  townhouse  cluster  would  be  an 
Invitation  to  predatory  builders  to  try  for 
others,  we  have  felt  we  should  do  our  utmost 
to  bar  any  townhouses  at  all. 

There  have  of  course  been  other  problems 
In  the  defense  category.  The  stUl  pending  at- 
tempt to  get  Industrial  zoning  along  the  rail- 
road would  be  serious  If  It  had  any  real 
chance  of  success.  (That  It  does  not — In  my 
estimate — Is  due  In  part  to  the  vigilance  and 
the  energetic  opposition  of  the  Garrett  Park 
Citizens  Associations  as  well  as  the  Town 
Council,  In  conjunction  with  the  Randolph 
Hills  Citizens  Association.)  We  continue  to 
face  the  possibility  of  a  renewed  threat  of 
high-rise  apartments  at  the  comer  of  Strath- 
more and  Rockvllle  Pike,  though  Ned  Dolan's 
efforts  as  a  member  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  which  helped  the  Montgomery 
County  Planning  Board  and  Its  staff  shape 
the  North  Bethesda-Garrett  Park  Master 
Plan  may  prove  successful  In  finally  holding 
this  comer  down  to  low-density  development. 
Ned  has  also  been  keeping  a  close  watch  on 
plans  for  future  development  of  the  open 
acreage  beyond  St.  Angela's  Hall. 

n.  aomlnistration  and  housekzxping 

My  fl*st  word  on  this  subject — because  it 
was  a  principal  issue  on  which  candidates 
for  Town  office  were  asked  to  declare  them- 
selves at  the  AprU  1986  meeting  of  the  Citi- 
zens Association — Is  that  we  Anally  solved 
the  leaf  problem.  The  solution  Isnt  perfect: 
It  took  us  three  years  to  achieve  It;  and  It  is 
costing  a  lot  of  money  as  weU  as  requiring 
citizen  cooperation  In  bagging  the  leaves — 
but  last  faU  we  had.  I  believe,  the  most  ef- 
fective leaf  pickup  service  In  the  County. 

Still  unsolved  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
Loretta  Werthelmer  and  her  "Garbage  Is  for 
Goats"  children's  campaign — and  thus  a 
problem  for  the  next  Council — Is  how  to  cope 
with  Utter  and  lltterers.  As  a  fresh  start.  I 
am  recommending  that  the  present  Council 
adopt  an  ordinance  providing  a  schedule  of 
fines  for  scattering  paper  and  other  trash — 
especially  broken  glass — with  perhaps  the 
alternative  of  litter  cleanup  duty  in  the  case 
of  offending  children. 

The  arrangements  for  our  exceUent  snow 
removal  service  were  made  by  the  previous 
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Mayor  and  Council.  We  have  e  ctended  and, 
as  of  last  year.  Improved  on  gard  sn  trash  and 
Junk  removal  service.  Garbage  removal  Is  a 
separate  and  currently  more  controversial 
subject;  the  private-contract  service  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  Howe  er,  a  major- 
ity of  the  Council  Is  not  conv  need  that  it 
compares  unfavorably  with  tl  at  of  other 
areas  or  Is  considered  unaco<  ptable  by  a 
substantial  number  of  Town  residents — or 
will  neceosarily  be  Improved  bj  a  switching 
to  a  munlclpaj  contract.  On  th  e  several  oc- 
casions during  the  past  four  ye  irs  when  the 
matter  has  come  before  the  Council,  there 
has  been  Insufficient  or  inconclusive  expres- 
sion of  the  wishes  of  the  towispeople  gen- 
erally. It  would  be  helpful,  if  it  comes  up 
again,  for  the  Citizens  Associi  ition  or  any 
group  of  concerned  Garrett  Paj  k  citizens  to 
circulate  a  petition  throughout  the  Town 
beforehand,  stating  the  pros  a  id  cons,  and 
bring  a  wide  sampling  of  sent  ment  to  the 
Council. 

The  most  important  housekei  ping  respon- 
sibility of  the  Council  involve ;  the  Towns 
own  real  estate:  streets,  storm  drains,  side- 
walks, rights  of  way,  parks,  a  [id  of  course 
trees. 

Extensive  street  repavlng  wai  done  by  the 
previous  administration;  we  hid  only  to  do 
Weymouth.  We  have  added  a  sidewalk  on 
Clermont  from  Strathmore  to  Waverly,  and 
a  connecting  portion  on  Kenl  worth  north 
of  Strathmore. 

We  have  taken  care  of  the  more  urgent 
storm  drainage  problems  but  taere  is  much 
left  to  do.  However,  engineering  estimates 
placed  the  cost  of  modernlzli  g  our  storm 
drainage  system  as  a  whole  1 1  somewhere 
around  $100,000 — an  amount  grhich  would 
require  a  bond  Issue.  Since  W(  have  felt  It 
more  important  In  the  present  period  to  be 
able  to  raise  a  sum  of  that  magnitude  for 
town  defense  purposes,  and  ( ould  not  do 
both — and  since  the  storm  drai  aage  problem 
Is  one  we  can  live  with  awhlie  longer — we 
have  bequeathed  It  to  some  future  Council 
which  does  not  have  a  heavy  de  Tense  burden. 
Trees:  we  are  well  aware  thjit — as  former 
Councilman  Jim  Murray  in  his  helpful  re- 
port to  the  Council  last  year  and  others. 
have  reminded  us — the  trees  grhich  are  the 
glory  of  Garrett  Park  are  an  inh  erltance  from 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ajo.  They  will 
not  last  forever,  and  must  be  i  ystematlcally 
replaced.  With  the  same  care  a  ad  thorough- 
ness which  Paul  Gonson  gave  to  improving 
our  leaf,  brush,  and  Junk  pickup  service, 
he  has  been  working  on  a  plikn  for  future 
planting,  for  submission  before  he  retiree 
from  the  Council  in  May. 

Park  and  recreation  areas :  tJ  le  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  an  unslghi  ly  gtUly  was 
solved  by  converting  it  into  a  >mall  outdoor 
amphitheater.  Al  Rlchter  prov  ded  architec- 
tural guidance,  and  his  plan  i  or  building  a 
stone  embankment  around  t  le  dirt  stage 
area  should  be  carried  out  low  that  the 
dirt  has  settled.  (Incidentally  I  hope  that 
the  Garrett  Park  Programmlig  Committee 
headed  by  Ted  Lustlg.  or  the  \  Roman's  Civic 
Group,  or  both,  will  make  plans  to  use  the 
amphitheater  several  times  ea<  h  summer.  It 
has  already  proven  to  be  a  place  where  It  Is 
possible  to  have  even  electrcnit  music  with- 
out disturbing  the  whole  countryside,  and 
It  Is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  child  or  adult 
entertainment,  picnics,  and— fin  conjunc- 
tion with  the  adjoining  softb^  areas,  also 
newly  developed— outdoor  art 'shows.) 

At  a  coet  of  less  than  a  the  uaand  dollars 
for  materials,  a  footbridge  wat  built  for  us 
by  the  National  Guard  to  comect  Bokeby 
Avenue  in  Garrett  Park  with  its  extension 
in  the  White  Flint  area.  H  was  named 
"Brunson  Bridge"  after  Lane;  O.  Brunson 
of  Garrett  Park,  who  was  kllUd  In  Vietnam 
in  1967.  A  bronze  tablet  was  made  and  will  be 
Installed  in  a  ceremony  on  some  appropriate 
occasion  in  the  near  future. 
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A  major  undertaking  that  we  never  found 
time  for,  even  though  it  was  a  high-priority 
item  on  my  list,  was  the  overhauling  of  the 
Town  Charter  and  Ordinances,  and  their 
publication  In  a  form  convenient  for  use  by 
every  citizen.  We  have  amended  the  Charter 
to  provide  for  certain  powers  needed  in  the 
defense  of  the  Town,  but  now  we  are  advised 
by  our  atcorneys  that  a  thorough  charter 
revision  may  be  desirable  from  that  stand- 
Ijolnt. 

One  thing  stands  out.  under  the  heading  of 
Town  administration,  for  which  the  Council 
as  such  can  take  no  credit — although  Mayor 
Friedman  and  his  associates  must  be  cited 
for  making  the  original  arrangements.  That 
thing  is  the  performance  of  Sibyl  Grlffln, 
whose  title  of  Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer  only 
faintly  suggests  all  that  she  does  to  make 
local  government  work  in  Garrett  Park.  Few 
people  realize  how  many  times  over  Sibyl 
earns  the  modest  salary  she  receives  from 
the  Town. 

I  haven't  mentioned  taxes,  upon  which 
the  exercise  of  self-government  in  Garrett 
Park  depends.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
Town's  revenues  comes  from  outside  sources 
(mostly  as  the  Town  share  of  State  income, 
motor  vehicle,  and  gasoline  taxes) .  The  other 
third  comes  from  you.  The  current  rate  of 
25  cents  per  SlOO  of  assessed  valuation  on 
your  property  is.  I  believe,  lower  than  that 
of  any  other  municipality  in  Montgomery 
County — some  are  more  than  twice  as  high. 
We  have  been  able  to  set  our  taxes  at  the 
same  low  rate  more  or  less  automatically 
m  recent  years,  despite  the  inflationary 
trend,  but  each  year  at  budget  time  have 
recognized  that  sooner  or  later  we  would 
probably  have  to  increase  it  to  provide  needed 
services.  This  year,  in  particular,  the  cost 
of  services — especially  legal  counsel,  snow 
removal,  and  leaf  and  brush  pickup — ha? 
been  exceptionally  high — in  fact,  about  S12.- 
000  higher  than  last  year's  expense  for  these 
items.  The  new  Council  will  have  to  take 
a  good,  hard  look  before  It  sets  next  year  s 
tax  rate. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  Town  Hall  Is 
of  course  also  a  factor.  It  amounts  to  about 
$4,000  a  year  (Including  mortgage  pay- 
ments), or  roughly  a  tenth  of  the  total 
budget.  It  should  be  noted,  though,  that 
we  have  had  a  surplus  of  more  than  twice 
that  amount  In  most  recent  years. 

Each  year  the  financial  report  we  receive 
from  our  auditor  Is  made  public.  By  way 
of  example,  you  will  find  a  copy  of  last  year's 
report  on  the  bulletin  board  In  the  new 
Town  Office,  behind  the  main  meeting  room 
in  the  Town  Hall. 

Pa  TNI  Elected  Mator:  PYtzpatbick,    Pkinz, 
Hull  Win  Council  Seats 

Approximately  76%  of  registered  Town 
voters  turned  out  May  4  to  elect  George 
Payne  as  mayor.  George  Fltzpatrlck  and  Bill 
Prlnz  were  elected  to  the  2-year  terms  on 
the  Council,  and  Dayton  Hull  was  elected  to 
fill  the  one-year  vacancy  caused  by  Gerry 
Kurtz'  resignation. 

A  first  brief  meeting  of  the  newly  consti- 
tuted Council  was  held  Immediately  after 
the  election  count  at  the  Town  Hall,  and 
Councllmen  Fltzpatrlck  and  Hull  were  sworn 
In;  Councilman  Prlnz  was  sworn  In  at  the 
first  regular  meeting  May  11  ais  he  was  un- 
able to  be  at  the  Town  Hall  on  election 
night.  Mayor  Payne,  who  was  In  England 
on  election  day  was  sworn  In  by  the  Clerk 
of  Circuit  Court  In  RockvlUe  on  May  11 
shortly  after  bis  arrival  from  England  the 
same  morning. 

On  May  11  the  Council  endorsed  a  aeries 
of  proposals  presented  by  Ned  Dolan  for 
candidates  for  the  next  General  Assembly. 
The  remainder  of  the  meeting  was  devoted 
to  discussion  of  the  townhouse  Issue.  The 
rejection  of  the  Council's  request  for  re- 


consideration of  the  adverse  decision  on  the 
Council's  suit  by  the  Maryland  Court  of 
Appeals  has  turned  the  Council's  attention 
to  the  possit)llUy  of  acquiring  the  property 
by  condemnation  and  purchase.  County 
matching  funds  are  available  for  acquiring 
open  space;  in  addition  the  Council  Is  wait- 
ing for  a  final  draft  of  a  resolution  as  a  first 
step  In  applying  for  HUD  matching  fund 
grant  for  open  space.  Methods  of  financing 
the  Town's  share  was  discussed — any  of 
which  would  likely  result  in  a  Town  tax 
hike. 

An  informal  meeting  will  be  held  tonight 
to  make  Council  assignments. 

TOWNHOUSE    ISSUE    IS    FIVE    YEABS    OLD:     WHAT 

rr's  ALL  about;  where  we  stand  now 

It  was  May  of  1965  that  the  application 
was  filed  to-re-zone  a  2 "^ -acre  tract  fronting 
on  Clermond  Avenue  from  R-90  (single 
family  dwellings)  to  the  Townhouse  classi- 
fication. Ever  since,  the  Town  Council  has 
been  engaged  in  efforts  to  prevent  town- 
houses  in  Garrett  Park.  For  the  benefit  of 
newcomers  and  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
those  who  may  be  wearying  of  hearing  the 
frSLgmentaxy  reports  of  the  downhill  prog- 
ress of  the  case,  a  brief  review  Is  In  order. 

Despite  heavy  protest  by  the  Town  Coun- 
cil and  citizenry  the  County  Council  granted 
the  new  zoning  that  fall.  In  the  name  of  ad- 
joining property  owners,  the  Town  sup- 
ported an  appeal  of  this  zoning  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court.  This  suit  was  dismissed,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  failed  in 
December  1967. 

Immediately  the  Town  as  municipality 
filed  a  re-zoning  application,  seeking  R-90 
zoning.  By  retaining  a  planning  consultant 
the  Town  attempted  to  show  that  enough 
homes  could  be  placed  on  the  land  to  make 
profitable  use  of  the  land,  previous  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary  being  In  error.  How- 
ever, in  the  lengthy  process  through  the 
Hearing  Examiner.  County  Council,  Circuit 
Court  and  finally  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
Town's  case  did  not  prevail,  primarily  be- 
cause it  was  held  the  Town  had  had  its 
day  in  court  In  the  previous  case.  The  final 
blow  fell  last  month,  and  at  this  point  the 
Town  has  no  further  options  In  court. 

The  total  cost  of  the  litigation  and  re- 
lated costs  now  stands  at  $19,112.63.  At  sev- 
eral points  the  Council  has  renewed  Its  re- 
solve to  fight  the  encroachment  of  town- 
houses  "to  the  last  ditch."  Opposition  is 
based  mainly  on  two  factors:  1)  this  type 
of  development  violates  the  traditional 
charter  of  the  community  and  public  facili- 
ties are  not  sufficient  for  the  resulting  in- 
crease of  population  and  cars,  and  2)  the 
threat  of  the  precedent  this  might  set.  (The 
potential  profit  from  re-zonlng  is  consider- 
able: the  tract  was  purchased  for  $10,000  in 
1964;  the  latest  asking  price  was  around 
$155,000.  One  other  application  for  town- 
house  zoning  was  filed  In  1966  but  with- 
drawn presumably  to  await  results  of  the 
litigated  case.) 

The  owner  mentioned  31  townhouses  at 
one  time;  however,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  this  many 
units  on  the  property  because  of  drainage 
problems  and  county  and  tov^n  building  re- 
quirements. Exactly  how  many  will  not  be 
known  until  a  site  plan  Is  filed. 

But  there  are  alternatives,  and  the  Town 
Council  needs  a  reading  of  community  sen- 
timent. Hence  the  Citizens'  Association  con- 
sideration of  the  issue  Wednesday  night. 
Opinions  fall  Into  two  categories: 

1.  For  over  two  years  an  ad  hoc  committee 
has  been  studying  the  possibility  of  seeking 
support  of  a  private  citizens'  lawsuit.  This 
would  be  filed  by  adjoining  property  owners, 
based  on  their  right  to  depend  on  the  early 
plat  designation  of  the  area  for  park  use. 
Some  legal  research  has  been  completed.  A 
report  will  be  made  and  opinion  sought. 
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2.  The  Town  Council  is  considering  con- 
demnation and  purchase,  with  financing  by 
matching  fund  grants  and  possibly  bond  is- 
sue or  mortgage.  Councilman  Bob  Smyers 
will  report  on  this  aspect.  Again,  your  opin- 
ion will  be  needed. 

AN    APPRECIATION 

Serving  as  Mayor  or  Councilman  In  a  tiny 
community  like  ours  must  seem  like  a  thank- 
less Job  at  times.  Some  of  our  problems 
never  seem  to  go  away,  and  in  a  community 
of  outspoken  individuals  the  officials  aren't 
allowed  to  forget  them;  garbage,  storm 
drains,  trees,  townhoujes.  sidewalks,  to  name 
a  few. 

However,  a  constant  Council  watcher 
must  point  out  that  our  Mayor  and  Council 
deal  with  these  and  other  Issues  with  pains- 
taking consideration  and  patience,  often  de- 
voting many  extra  hours  to  their  Town 
homework.  Retiring  Mayor  Warren  Johnston 
gave  much  attention  to  the  Town's  status 
under  the  proposed  State  Constitution  in 
the  early  part  of  his  administration  and  has 
had  to  cope  with  the  Townhouse  threat  and 
widening  of  Strathmore  throughout  (the 
latter  with  a  happier  outcome  than  the 
former) . 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  Coun- 
cilman Kurtz'  shepherding  of  the  Town  Hall 
which  has  become  a  popular  meeting  place 
and  has  generated  new  conunimlty  activity 
and  spirit.  Cotincllman  Gonson  has  devoted 
much  Ume  to  the  on-going  problem  of  pre- 
serving and/or  replacing  Garrett  Park's  trees 
and  even  came  up  with  an  answer  to  that 
thorniest  of  problems — the  leaf  pickup. 

Thanks  to  their  efforts  among  the  ranks 
of  the  working  advocates  of  the  Town,  we 
continue  to  live  in  a  COTnmunlty  of  unsur- 
passed charm  and  spirit. 

VOTERS'  CUIDB  FOR  GABRETT  PARK  TOWN 
ELECTIONS  MAT  4 

(The  following  statements  were  prepared 
by  candidates  at  the  request  of  the  Bugle) . 
For  mayor 

Gerry  Kurtz — Since  the  March  Citizens' 
Association  meeting  when  my  name  was 
placed  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  Mayor, 
I've  been  thinking  about  many  things. 
Mayor  Johnston's  eloquent  State  of  the 
Town  message  started  me  reflecting  on  the 
towm  I  visited  17  years  ago,  the  town  I've 
been  privileged  to  have  served  for  three 
years  as  a  CoimcUman.  I've  been  thinking 
about  trees  that  are  beautiful  and  must  be 
perpetuated,  their  leaves  which  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  streets  each  autumn.  I've 
been  thinking  about  charming  houses  and 
the  specter  of  the  intrusion  of  Town  Houses. 
And  the  people  that  live  in  these  350  or  so 
houses:  Old  people,  young  people,  and  those 
in  between;  old  timers,  newcomers,  and  new 
neighbors  sure  to  come;  good  people,  con- 
cerned people,  all  bound  together  and  some- 
times at  odds  with  each  other  over  issues 
wtiich  are  plaguing  the  nation  and  in  micro- 
cosm threatening  Garrett  Park: 

Our  young  people  drifting  away,  unln- 
volved.  threatened  by  the  drug  problem.  The 
youngsters  are  our  future.  We  need  to  listen 
to  them.  We  need  to  work  with  them.  We 
need  them  as  much  as  they  need  us. 

Our  roads  need  to  be  maintained.  Strath- 
more Avenue  cannot  be  widened.  Our  victory 
must  be  preserved. 

Garbage  collection — our  service  must  and 
can  be  Improved. 

Town  government — sometimes  plodding, 
often  progressive,  always  concerned.  It  must 
be  broadened  with  more  citizen  involve- 
ment. 

Our  Post  Office  must  be  preeerved. 

Garrett  Park — so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  our  more  than  70  years  oX  life 
and  BO  much  more  must  be  done.  Fully 
realizing  that  there  are  no  simple  solutions 
to  our   complex   problems,  I  am   confident 


that  there  are  solutions.  Solving  the  prob- 
lems can  be  fun  as  well  as  productive.  The 
spirit  of  the  town,  citizen  involvement  in 
fighting  the  batUes  or  enjoying  each  other's 
company  in  projects  and  social  affairs  is 
what  we're  all  about.  I'm  honored  to  have 
been  nominated  to  an  office  that  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  all  that 
we  have  that  Is  good — and  at  the  same  time 
planning  and  preparing  for  a  future  that 
comes  at  us  faster  than  we  anticipate.  I 
would  like  to  serve  as  your  Mayor.  I  can  only 
promise  to  try  to  be  a  good  one.  With  your 
help,  I  can  succeed. 

George  Payne — When  I  ran  for  the  Coun- 
cil two  years  ago.  I  described  myself  as  an 
extremist,  an  isolatlonallst  and  intolerant. 
Where  the  welfare  of  Garrett  Park  Is  con- 
cerned, I  still  am.  As  I  said  then:  My  fond- 
ness for  Garrett  Park  tends  to  be  extreme, 
and  so  does  my  Jealousy  on  its  behalf;  I  am 
an  isolationist  because  I  like  Garrett  Park 
the  way  It  is,  I  don't  want  to  see  It  absorbed 
by  the  urban  conglomerate  lapping  Its  edges; 
and  I  am  Intolerant  of  efforts  to  change  the 
character  of  Garrett  Park  or  to  whittle  away 
its  rights,  prerogatives  and  privileges. 

Recent  news  it«ms  remind  me  that  I  am 
also  a  "strict  constructionist' :  I've  had  a  hand 
In  building  the  Community  Cenrer  and  the 
Swimming  Pool;  the  construction  of  Cam- 
bria Ave.,  Shelley  Court,  and  (during  my 
present  term)  the  Rokeby  bridge  and  Kenll- 
worth  sidewalk;  and,  for  the  past  few  weeks. 
I've  been  straw-bosslng  the  reconstruction  of 
the  pool  bath-house. 

On  the  other  hand,  I'm  opposed  to  the  con- 
struction of  town  houses  and  four-lane 
highways  in  Garrett  Park — and  anything 
else  that  threatens  the  character  of  our  Town. 
I'm  In  favor  of  efficient  garbage  collection — 
and  better  community  services  of  all  kinds — 
but  I  want  to  be  sure  that  any  change  in 
the  present  system  will  result  In  better  serv- 
ice and  not  Just  a  different  set  of  problems. 
I'm  glad  that  G.P.  led  the  way  in  Maryland 
in  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  but  regret 
that  the  date  of  Town  elections  makes  this 
an  empty  gesture  for  those  away  at  school. 
I  believe  that  we  shotild  make  provision  for 
absentee  ballots  as  part  of  the  Charter  re- 
vision. 

We  moved  to  GJ».  in  1941  and  for  3  years 
I  maintained  a  cozy  non-Involvement  in 
Town  affairs.  Then  I  became  secretary  of  the 
Citizens'  Association  and  have  been  almost 
constantly  Involved  ever  since.  I  know  that 
I  shall  aways  be  emotionally  involved  In  G.P. 
and  I  hope  that  I  shall  continue  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  actively  involved,  too.  That 
Is  why  I  am  running  for  mayor  tmd  ask  for 
your  support. 

POR  2-JEAR  COUNCIL  TERM 

(Two  vacancies) 

Calvin  B.  Baldwin.  Jr. — Background:  Bom 
1925  in  Radlord.  Va.,  wife:  Betty;  children: 
Susan,  Sally,  and  Ann;  resident  of  Mont- 
gomery County  since  1933  and  Garrett  Park 
since  1963;  educaUon:  BCC  High  School;  A.B., 
University  of  North  Carolina;  M.P.A.,  Har- 
vard; worked  at  National  Institutes  of  Health 
since  1953;  present  position:  Executive  Of- 
ficer, National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development. 

Statement  on  issues:  The  attractive  char- 
acter of  the  town  can  and  must  be  preserved 
by  the  continued  and  intense  efforts  of  the 
citizens  and  the  Town  Council.  Specifically, 
I  believe: 

(1)  every  effort  must  be  made  to  prevent 
construction  of  "townhotises"; 

(2)  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  (a) 
stop  construction  of  high-rise  apartments  at 
corner  of  Strathmore  and  Rockville  Pike,  (b) 
oppose  industrial  zoning  by  Perlmutter  along 
the  railroad,  and  (c)  see  that  Strathmore  is 
not  widened  (but  let's  repave  it!) ; 

(3)  better  systems  of  garbage  and  trash  col- 
lection can  be  found.  College  Park,  Md.,  has 


a  collection  system  that  is  both  more  efficient 
than  ours  and  adds  to  the  dignity  of  those 
doing  the  Job. 

(4)  safer  means  of  getting  our  children  to 
and  from  the  Kensington  Park  Library 
should  be  found. 

(5)  continuing  effort  must  be  made  to  care 
for  and  replace  our  trees  and  to  solve  storm 
drainage  problems.  I  agp'ee  with  Mayor  John- 
ston that  if  we  must  choose  between  making 
a  major  expenditure  for  drainage  or  against 
townhouses,  the  townhouse  issue  Is  more  im- 
portant; 

(6)  that  the  Town  Charter  must  be  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  needs  of  the  Town;  and 

(7)  the  Tovra  Council  can  strengthen  the 
sense  of  community  and  citizen  participation 
thru  active  use  of  the  Town  Hall,  continued 
support  of  the  Citizens*  Association,  other 
citizen  groups  and  individuals,  the  Bugle, 
and,  finally,  encouraging  completion  of  the 
Garrett  Park  History. 

It  will  probably  cost  more  money,  as  well 
as  effort,  to  achieve  some  of  these  goals.  I 
am  prepared  to  make  a  modest  financial  sac- 
rifice to  achieve  them. 

George  Fltzpatrlck — the  Pltzpatrlcks  are 
five — Mollle  and  me,  our  son  Chip,  and  our 
daughters  Megan  and  Maria.  We  have  lived 
(those  of  us  old  enough)  In  the  Washington 
area  since  1948  and  In  Garrett  Park  since 
1966. 

I  have  a  degree  In  PoUtlcal  Science,  served 
In  the  Navy  during  World  War  n,  and  am 
employed  by  one  of  the  "think  tanks"  at- 
tempting to  solve  problems  faced  by  our  mili- 
tary forces.  Philosophically  and  politically.  I 
am  a  liberal  of  the  "old  "  (pre-confrontatlon) 
school. 

I  have  served  as  an  officer  of  the  Garrett 
Park  Citizens'  Association,  as  treasurer  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Gar- 
rett Park  Swimming  Pool  Association,  and 
for  a  little  over  two  years  as  a  Town  Council- 
man— from  which  post  I  resigned  in  the 
Spring  of  1966  when  my  Job  took  me  over- 
seas. 

Should  I  be  elected,  my  principal  concern 
would  be  to  preserve  what  Is  physical  about 
Garrett  Park  by  continuing  our  opposition 
to  those  who  seek  indiscriminately  to  exploit 
our  town  and  surrounding  area.  Secondly,  as 
a  parent.  I  am  much  aware  that,  without 
a  drug  store,  a  snack  bar,  or  the  like,  there 
is  no  comfortable  place  in  Town  for  our  teen- 
agers to  congregate.  I  would  be  receptive 
to  suggestions  for  the  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. And.  last,  I  would  devote  my  efforts, 
as  before,  to  the  orderly  and  efficient  con- 
duct of  the  Town's  business — zoning,  finan- 
ces— preserving  and  improving  our  assets 
and  faclUUes — trees,  roads,  lights,  drains — 
and  (difficult  to  word)  enriching  the  way 
of  life  that  living  In  Garrett  Park  makes  pos- 
sible. 

William  C.  Prin-z — Geologist,  Interior  De- 
partment: In  Garrett  Park  since  1962;  major 
civic  activities — treasurer  of  Garrett  Park 
PTA,  vice-president  and  president  of  Ken- 
sington Jtinlor  High  PTA.  trustee  of  Garrett 
Park  Elementary  School,  Citizens'  Associa- 
tion delegate  to  Montgomery  County  Civic 
Federation. 

The  most  Important  problems  facing  us 
are:  1)  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the 
town,  and  2)  providing  for  »<5equate  house- 
keeping. 

Integrity:  The  unique  character  of  Gar- 
rett park  as  an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  suburbia 
must  be  preserved  by  continuing  the  cam- 
paign against  high-density  developments,  not 
only  in  the  courts  but  also  through  ordi- 
nances such  as  those  now  being  considered 
by  the  council  setting  minimum  street  widths 
and  requiring  off-street  parking  facilities. 
Housekeeping:  To  insure  that  Garrett  Park 
continues  to  be  an  attractive  and  pleasant 
place  to  live,  I  propose  that  we  seek  profee- 
slonal  help,  for  example  by  hiring  on  a  part- 
time  basis   an  advanced   graduate  student 
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majoring  In  city  management  to 
and  supervise  many  of  our  "nuts 
maintenance  activities.  Such  a  - 
also  facUltate  the  greater  use 
teenage  work  force  In  a  varlet 
around  the  town.  On  the  garbage 
a  member  of  the  "silent  majority 
in  that  I  have  not  telephoned  a 
the  Town   Council    (but   I  have 
the  Montgomery  County  Refuse 
plaints) ,  and  "majority"  In  that 
problem  exists.  In  the  long  run 
take  some  major  changes  to  solv< 
Interim.  I  recommend  further  c 
a  municipal  contract. 

roa  i-TiAa  couNcn.  term  (One 
Dayton   Wood   HuZJ— My   maj<  r 
tlon  for  service  on  the  Town  Cc 
ably  that  I  recently  retired.  It 
time  to  pursue  solutions  to  the 
lems! 

My  most  recent  position  was 
the  Information  and  Reports 
Department  of  State's  Bureau  of 
and  Cultural  Affairs;  prior  to  tha : 
of  State's  Compensation  Division 
In  civic  affairs  I  have  served  i 
of  Greenbelt  Consumer  Services, 
nation's  largeat  consumer  co- 
Garrett  Park,  I  have  been  an 
town's  Program  Committee  and 
range  the  movie  showings  In  " 
this  past  winter. 

My  particular   specialty   is 
Istratlon,  in  which  I  have  a 
this  ualnlng  will  be  of  any  use 
we'll  have  to  wait  and  see. 

My  wife,  the  former  Bettle 
I  moved  to  Garrett  Park  In  1965 
help  keep  the  town  a  lively  ai 
place  but  Insulated  from  urban 
Mickee  Lyn  Myers — ThU  s  — 
marrying  a  fellow  Garrett  1 
Ward  Adrian.  My  Interest  In 
dates   further   back   to   when  I 
Touth  CouncU  for  Developmer  t 
tlonal  Faculties,  and  I  am  in-  ' 
era!  town  Social  Action  groups. 
If    elected,   I  intend   to   wc 
more  Garrett  Park  citizens  In 
The  Town  CouncU  should  provide 
ship  in  encouraging  Garrett 
communicate   their  activities 
and  for  the  Town  Council  to 
ness  to  the  citizens.  Young 
invited  and  encouraged  to  shire 
leadership  to  our  town  affairs. 
I've  started  some  of  this  by 
"get  out  the  vote"  sheet  and  a 
to   every    household    In    Garre  !t 
Town  Council  has  an  obligation 
itself  and  the  Town  about  soctpl 
affect  everyone  but  may  not  be 
lem  and  to  take  stands  on  sn 
I  will  present  these  ideas  and 
tloned  m  my  Position  Paper  at 
Town  Council  and  Citizens' 
ing  Wednesday  evening 
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MISS   THE    BOAT   FOB 

If  you  forgot  to  register  for 
tlons,  Clerk  Sybil  Orlffln  su 
the  polls  May  4  anyway — and 
next  election.   Of   course,   It 
register  at  any  time,  but  she 
the  Incentive  of  election  activity 
as  a  good  reminder.  Between 
people  registered  before  this 
a  few  m  the  18-21 -year-old 


WALTKa    T.    MAKABLK. 


A' re 


Reside  at  10930  Clermont 
sonvllle.   Fla..   Nov.   28.    1929 
chUdren  (Biary  Lee.  Wendy.  Jtille 
ni).  Resident  of  Garrett  Pari; 
1966.  Was  educated  in  the  pupllc 
Wilmington.  N.C.  Attended  thfc 
Louisville.  Ky..  1947-48.  Served 
1948-62.  Attended   and 
University   of   Southern 
M.S.E.E.   in   1958.   Employed 
Aircraft  Co.  for  past  11  years 
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slstant  to  the  Manager,  Navy  Liaison,  In  the 
Washlntgon  District  OlCce.  Member  of  the 
Eta  Kappa  Nu  Society,  the  American  Society 
of  Naval  Engineers,  U.S.  Naval  Institute  and 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve.  Residence  prior  to  Gar- 
rett Park  was  in  Anaheim,  California,  for  nine 
years  (home  of  Disneyland).  Was  attracted 
to  Garrett  Park  because  of  Its  complete  de- 
parture from  the  "tract"  environment.  After 
arriving  In  Washington  In  May  of  1965.  I 
looked  at  one  house  which  I  promptly  pur- 
chased (Without  my  wife  seeing  it)  and  have 
turned  It  Into  a  perpetual  do-it-yourself 
project. 

MARY    AILEIN    NEWMAN 

My  present  appointment  to  the  Town 
Council  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  a  resigna- 
tion last  year  came  about  because  some  local 
citizens  had  drafted  me  on  the  theory  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  woman  on  the  Town 
CouncU.  Previously  I  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Town's  Zoning  and  Planning  Commission 
and  before  that  Secretary  of  the  Garrett  Park 
Citizens'  Association. 

Other  civic  activities  have  Included  PTA 
legislation  and  budget,  grass-roots  politics. 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  a  stint  as  the 
only  woman  board  member  of  Greenbelt  Con- 
sumer Services,  Inc. 

The  Newman  family  moved  to  the  house 
they  built  In  Garrett  Park  in  1960  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  kind  of  community  they  knew 
It  was  and  Is.  Because  we  live  at  the  end  of 
Clermont  Avenue,  legally  closed  some  time 
ago,  we  benefit  daUy  from  previous  town 
efforts  to  keep  Garrett  Park  from  being  a 
"thruway:"  as  CouncUwoman  I  hope  to  con- 
tinue this  effort. 

BOBEXT    B.    SMYEBS 

Born  in  SykesvlUe,  Pa.;  was  graduated 
from  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1941 
(B.S.  In  Economics)  and  from  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1948  (LLB).  From  1941  to  1945, 
served  In  the  Air  Force  in  the  African.  Euro- 
pean and  Pacific  Theaters.  Separated  with 
rank  of  Major  and  presently  hold  rank  of 
Lt.  Col.  In  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Have  resided  In  Garrett  Park  for  5  years 
(4501  Clermont  Place)  and  lived  In  OP. 
Estates  for  10  years  previously.  Served  as 
Vice  President  and  President  of  the  Citizens 
Association,  1963-64  (and  temporary  Bugle 
editor).  Have  been  a  member  of  the  Town 
CouncU  since  appointment  In  July  1966.  Mar- 
ried, four  chUdren.  Occupation;  Lawyer, 
Counsel  to  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation, 
U.S.  Congress. 


Meeting  of  The  American  Academy  of  Allergy 
which  recently  met  In  New  Orleans  It  was 
voted  by  the  membership  that  the  Academy 
go  on  record  as  supporting  legislation  which 
requires  the  PAA  to  establish  separate  smok- 
ing sections  on  all  commercial  aircraft.  I 
trust  that  this  approbation  by  the  Academy 
will  be  of  some  service  In  support  of  your 
BUI  S325S. 

By  this  motion  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
allergist  Is  acutely  aware  of  the  problenw 
which  may  arise  should  Individuals  with 
certain  diseases  come  in  close  contact  with 
smoke  from  tobacco.  It  seems  to  tia  that  It 
Is  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  breathe  clean 
air,  should  he  so  desire. 

If   you   feel    that   there   Is   some   way   In 
which  the  Academy  can  be  of  service  to  you, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Saul  Malkiel,  M.D. 
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SMOKING  ON  AIRCRAFT— IV 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
introducing  S.  3255,  I  have  received  a 
great  deal  of  complimentary  mail  from 
around  the  country.  As  my  colleagues  re- 
call, this  bUl  would  have  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  set  siside  separate 
sections  on  passenger  aircraft  for 
smokers  and  nonsmokers. 

In  addition  to  the  many  individuals 
who  have  contacted  me,  and  other  Sen- 
ators as  well,  various  groups  have  en- 
dorsed this  proposal.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Saul  Malkiel,  president 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Allergy.  At 
their  annual  convention,  they  endorsed 
my  bill.  I  certainly  appreciate  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

The  Amebican  Academy  or  Allergy, 

MilvDaukee,  Wit.,  May  S.  1970. 
Senator  Mabk  Hatitblb. 
U.S.  SeTiate  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Honobable  Senatob;  Tou  will  be  in- 
terested m  knowing  that  at  the  26th  Annual 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  IS  GROWING  AND  IM- 
PROVING 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
trol of  crime  and  the  improvement  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  are  of  enormous 
significance    to   the   well-being   of   the 
United  States  and  its  citizens.   Every 
thoughtful  American  should  become  well 
versed  in  the  issues  concerning  crime 
and  current  efforts  to  reduce  crime,  par- 
ticularly those  being  carried  out  imder 
the  new  program  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration — LEAA. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  reviews  of 
the  LEAA  program,  which  gives  finan- 
cial and  technical   assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments,  is  contained  in 
a  new  report  by  the  National  Governors' 
Conference.   It  not  only  contains  per- 
tinent data,  but  a  number  of  important 
evaluations— as  seen  by  the  Governors 
themselves — on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  In  addition,  the  report  is  is- 
sued to  coincide  with  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  act  which 
created  LEAA  on  June  19. 1968. 

The  report,  entitled  "The  States  and 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Program  2 
Years  After  the  Signing  of  the  Act," 
contains  this  early  comment: 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  oon- 
cludee  that  the  program  Is  growing  and  Im- 
proving and  that  prospects  are  good  for  con- 
tinued Improvement  In  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  crime 
did  not  develop  into  a  nationwide  prob- 
lem overnight.  The  problems  of  crime 
will  not  be  solved  overnight.  But  as  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  and 
many  others  have  observed,  substantial 
progress  already  has  been  made  under 
the  LEAA  progriun.  And  prospects  for 
the  future  look  very  good.  The  Nixon 
administration  has  given  high  priority 
to  the  anticrime  program,  and  has  re- 
quested that  the  LEAA  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1971  be  nearly  doubled,  to  $480 
million. 

Of  course,  money  alone  will  not  do  the 
job.  We  need  new  and  greater  levels  of 
commitment  from  State  and  local  of- 
ficials, who  have  the  prime  responsibili- 
ties for  reducing  crime  and  Improving 
criminal  justice.  The  National  Governors' 
Conference  report  indicates  that  these 
new  levels  of  commitment  and  coopera- 
tion are  indeed  being  developed.  It  quotes, 
for  instance,  the  director  of  the  Arizona 
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State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Agency 
as  sasring  that  his  State's  progress  is  di- 
rectly attributed  to  the  new  cooperation 
among  government  officials  at  the  State, 
local,  and  Federal  levels.  It  also  quotes 
the  regional  association  of  government 
in  the  Portland.  Oreg..  metropolitan  area 
as  saying  the  LEAA  block-grant  concept 
has  "reduced  'grantsmanshlp'  and  is 
strengthening  planning  at  the  local-State 
level." 

The  National  Governors'  Conference 
report  says  that  a  very  fair  share  of 
block  action  funds  have  been  subgranted 
by  the  States  to  the  Nation's  large  cities 
and  coimties  in  the  first  year  of  the 
LEAA  program,  fiscal  1969.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  first-year  budget 
was  only  $63  million — not  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  anyone,  no  matter  how 
it  was  distributed.  With  a  budget  more 
than  four  times  larger  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  well  over  $200  million  in  ac- 
tion grant  funds  is  going  into  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  States  are  required  by 
the  act  to  give  at  least  40  percent  of 
planning  fimds  to  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  at  least  75  percent  of  block 
action  funds  to  local  government.  The 
report  notes  that  even  though  some 
funds  remain  to  be  subgranted,  16  States 
have  already  reallocated  more  than  the 
75  percent  to  cities  and  counties. 

Mr.  President,  the  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  Subcommittee  started  hear- 
ings on  S.  3541  today.  S.  3541  is  a  bill  I 
introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act.  This  proposal  is  designed  to 
perfect  the  block-grant  concept.  In  con- 
templation of  these  hearings,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  States  and  the  Omnibus  Crime  Contbol 
Program  2  Yeabs  Afteb  the  Signing  of 
the  Act 

I.    OMNIBUS    CBIME   CONTBOL    AND    SAFE    STREETS 
ACT    OF    1968 — ITS    PtTBPOSES 

June  19,  1970  marks  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Seldom 
has  a  program  of  such  short  duration  been 
the  object  of  such  controversy  and  scrutiny. 
There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  this  In- 
terest In  the  prtjgram.  The  first  Is  the  great 
public  concern  about  crime  and  the  other 
Is  the  block  grant  approach  of  the  program. 
Under  the  block  grant  approach,  85  percent 
of  federal  funds  are  awarded  to  the  states 
which  allocate  money  to  local  governments. 
States  are  required  to  pass-through  40  per- 
cent of  the  planning  funds  and  75  percent 
of  the  action  funds  to  local  government. 
Under  federal  gruldcllnes  each  state  must 
prepare  a  comprehensive  criminal  Justice 
plan  covering  both  state  and  local  programs. 

This  brief  report  Is  designed  to  show  what 
has  happened  In  the  two  years  since  the  act 
was  signed.  We  will  seek  to  document  what 
the  states  and  localities  have  done  and  plan 
to  do  with  help  of  the  federal  block  grant 
funds.  On  the  basis  of  these  findings  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  concludes 
that  the  program  Is  growing  and  Improving 
and  that  prospects  are  good  for  continued 
Improvement  In  the  criminal  justice  system. 


To  determine  whether  the  program  has 
been  successful.  It  Is  necessary  to  examine 
the  Intent  of  the  Act  and  the  procedures  for 
achieving  tnese  goals.  Congress  described 
the  act's  purposes  as  foUows: 

"To  prevent  crime  and  to  insure  the  great- 
er safety  of  the  people,  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts must  be  better  coordinated,  intensified, 
and  made  more  effective  at  aU  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  therefore  the  declared  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  assUt  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments m  strengthenmg  and  Improving 
law  enforcement,  at  every  level  by  national 
assistance." 

Congress  established  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  administer  the  federal 
program,  award  the  block  grant  funds,  and 
provide  the  first  major  intergovernmental 
attack  on  crime.  With  federal  funding,  states, 
counties  and  cities  Joined  together  to  mod- 
ernize the  entire  criminal  Justice  system — 
police,  courts,  and  corrections,  prosecution, 
defense,  probation,  control  of  narcotics,  and 
Juvenile  delinquency,  etc. 

n.    WHY    BLOCK   OBANTB   TO   THE    STATES 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  was  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  entire  criminal  Justice 
system  at  all  levels  of  government.  For  this 
reason  the  Congress  decided  to  provide  block 
grants  to  the  states  to  coordinate  this  com- 
prehensive law  enforcement  effort. 

The  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
Unquency  (NCCD)  noted  in  October  1967— 

"Few  beUeve  that  effective  police  acUon 
and  vigorous  prosecution  alone  deter  crime. 
Equally  Important  In  crime  control  Is  Im- 
proving the  Institutions  which  are  respon- 
sible for  preventing  convicted  criminals  from 
committing  crimes  again.  This  fact — that  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  agencies  do 
not  exist  In  isolation,  but  are  pait  of  a  sys- 
tem— Is  the  central  theme  of  the  multi-col- 
umn report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice." 

The  NCCD  said  that  when  law  enforcement 
is  seen  as  a  total  system,  the  Importance  of 
state  government  Is  made  clear.  Even  before 
the  Omnibus  Act  was  passed  states  ran 
prison  and  parole  systems,  controlled  ball 
and  Justlce-of-the-p>eace  systems,  and  had 
systems  of  prosecution.  More  than  half  had  a 
public  defender  system.  All  states  operated 
or  subsidized  adult  courts  and  probation  sys- 
tems and  In  47  states  the  Attorney  General 
Is  the  chief  law  enforcement  official  with 
broad  authority.  All  states  operated  central 
statewide  crime  laboratories  and  investiga- 
tion unlt.s. 

m.    HOW   HAS  THE   PBOGBAM   WORKED 

States  have  broad  authority  and  responfil- 
bUlty  and  are  best  able  to  coordinate  the 
various  parts  of  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
State,  local,  and  federal  officials  beUeve  that 
the  block  grant  approach  has  been  working 
weU  In  bringing  together  the  parts  of  the 
system.  The  director  of  Arizona  state  law  en- 
forcement planning  agency  has  written — 

"We  believe  the  success  of  Arizona's  pro- 
gram is  directly  attributable  to  the  Tact  that 
we  have  managed  to  create  a  meaningful 
dialogue  among  various  levels  of  federal, 
state  and  local  government  as  they  Interact 
in  the  planning  and  action  programs  de- 
veloped under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act.  The  creation  of  this  dialogue  has  been 
a  major  accomplishment  In  this  area  In  view 
of  the  traditional  barriers  between  such  gov- 
ernments and  between  various  disciplines 
Involved  In  law  enforcement.  These  barriers 
created  by  Ignorance,  fear  and  mistrust,  tend 
to  break  down  quickly  as  men  of  good  wlU 
demonstrate  their  wUllngness  to  work  to- 
gether towards  the  common  objective  envi- 
sioned by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act. 
We  know  of  no  other  federal  program  which 


creates  this  framework  for  such  a  high  de- 
gree of  both  Inter  and  Intra-governmental 
dynamics  at  all  levels." 

The  Columbia  Region  Association  of  Gov- 
ernments (Portland  MetropoUtan  Area)  of 
Oregon  passed  a  resolution  supporting  the 
block  grant  and  noting  that  the  program  has 
reduced  "grantsmanshlp"  and  Is  strength- 
ening planning  at  the  local-state  level. 

The  major  administrative  goals  of  the 
block  grant  Include;  1.  Ciomprehenslve  plan- 
ning and  program  development;  2.  uncompU- 
cated  Intergovernmental  relationships;  3. 
elimination  of  federal  domination  of  grant- 
in-aid  programs;  4.  state  government  au- 
thority to  establish  program  priorities  and 
allocate  federal  funds  according  to  commu- 
nity needs  and  priorities. 

During  the  two  years  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program  significant  progress  toward 
these  goals  has  been  made.  The  Maricopa 
CouncU  of  Governments  (Phoenix  Metropoli- 
tan Area)  has  said  that  "from  Its  inception, 
helpful  and  cooperative  working  relation- 
ships have  existed  between  state,  regional 
and  local  officials.  We  at  the  local  level  have 
had  a  very  real  Input  Into  the  content  of  the 
State  plan  and  workable  approaches  have 
been  developed  to  the  problem  of  allocation 
of  funds  on  the  basis  of  need." 

Not  only  are  the  state  law  enforcement 
planning  agencies  providing  leadership  and 
assisting  local  governments  to  Improve  their 
law  enforcement  agencies,  but,  for  the  first 
time  local  elected  officials,  local  law  enforce- 
ment omclals  and  private  citizens  are  guiding 
and  Influencing  the  states'  program  a.s  mem- 
bers of  the  state  law  enforcement  advisory 
boards.  Of  a  total  of  approximately  1,061 
members  of  state  planning  agency  supervi- 
sory boards,  in  all  fifty  states,  489  are  from 
local  governments,  394  from  state  govern- 
ment and  170  are  private  citizens.  (See  Ap- 
pendix B.  Chart  3,  for  a  breakdown  by  State.) 
This  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  local  partici- 
pation In  state  programs. 

In  46  states  regions  have  been  established 
for  local  law  enforcement  planning.  The 
growth  of  crime  has  not  been  limited  to  dty 
or  county  boundaries.  This  demands  a  re- 
gional approach  to  crime  fighting.  The  212 
metropolitan  areas  cf  the  country  have  4,457 
police  departments  and  their  effectlvenees 
suffers  from  overlap,  inadequate  communi- 
cation and  Insufficient  cooperation,  'ntese 
problems  are  being  solved  in  many  places 
and  are  at  least  being  discussed  m  most  areas 
as  a  result  of  this  new  program.  Without 
these  state  and  regional  bodies  this  type  of 
communication  would  not  have  occurred. 
Area-wide,  regional  law  enforcement  coop- 
eration cannot  be  overlooked  as  an  important 
oontrtbution  In  the  fight  against  crime. 

IV.   HAVE  THE  BIG  CITIES  GOTTEN   THEIB   SHAREt 

A  recent  survey  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  showed 
that  75.3  percent  of  Fiscal  Year  1969  action 
funds  have  been  awarded  by  states  to  cities 
and  cotintles  over  60,000  population.  These 
411  cities  have  leas  than  40^^  of  the  Nation's 
population  and  62%  of  the  crime.  The  at- 
tached Charts  I  and  II,  Appendix  B  show  al- 
locations of  1969  block  grants  by  the  states 
as  of  March  31,  1970.  States  have  vmtU  Jime 
1970  to  allocate  40  percent  of  the  planning 
funds.  Eight  states  received  waivers  from 
LEAA  for  the  State  to  do  all  or  most  of  the 
planning  or  spend  more  than  the  60  percent 
because  of  local  governments'  inabUlty  to 
plan  or  spend  all  of  their  allocated  planning 
funds  during  the  first  year  of  the  program. 
As  of  March  1970,  20  states  have  passed 
through  to  their  local  governments  more 
than  the  required  40  percent.  The  states  have 
until  June  1971  to  allocate  75  percent  of  the 
1969  action  funds  to  local  governments.  As 
of  this  March,  16  states  had  already  aUo- 
cated  more  than  the  required  75  percent  of 
action  fvmds  to  local  governments. 
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Delays  In  getting  money  to  !  Jgh  crime 
areas  have  been  caused  by  fedenl  adminis- 
trative and  fiscal  Inaction.  Although  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  waa  signed  In 
mid-June  1968.  the  first  federal  i  dmlnlstra- 
tors  were  not  appointed  until  lite  October 
1968  States  did  not  receive  Plsca  Tear  1969 
planning  funds  untU  January  196  i  And  1969 
action  funds  were  not  awarded  intll  June. 
1969,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  States  did 
not  receive  1970  planning  funds  i  intll  Janu- 
ary. 1970.  nor  action  funds  until  June.  1970. 
(See  Appendix  A  for  a  Chronology  of  the 
program. ) 

One  of  the  problems  faced  t>-  states  in 
allocating  funds  to  big  clttee.  hi^  been  the 
failure  of  some  cities  to  apply  for  funds. 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  descrl  )ed  some  of 
these  problems  In  his  testimony  en  March  12. 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Comi'Uttee: 

"Other  cities  have  simply  falle  1  to  display 
Initiative  In  applying  for  grants  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland  applied  for  one  State  grant 
of  about  820.0000  each  and  these  grants  were 
awarded  But  Los  Angeles  has  so  far  re- 
ceived $564,000.  Cleveland  made  only  one 
request  for  »58.000  and  It  was  granted.  In 
other  instances,  cities  such  as  Chicago  were 
simply  not  prepared  because  <  f  organiza- 
tional problems  to  draw  up  suf  Iclent  plans 
for  fvind  applications." 

Cities  are  getting  themselves  organized  for 
this  program  and  it  Is  expected  that  In  the 
future  more  applications  will  >e  made  by 
big  cities. 

The  following  are  examples  of  percentages 
of  block  grant  action  funds  states  have 
granted  to  their  big  cities  and  ur  aan  areas : 

Arizona— 63.8 -T-  of  funds  to  Ticson,  Phoe- 
nix, FlagstaS.  Yuma  and  sxirroundlng 
counties. 

Minnesota— 82 ""r  of  funds  to  Minneapolis. 
St.  Paul,  and  sxirroundlng  couitles. 

Missouri — 86.7  r..  of  funds  t>  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  Springfield. 

New  Jersey — 63  ^^  of  funds  to  Newark, 
Trenton,  Jersey  City.  Oamden.  laizabeth.  all 
of  which  have  31  %  of  the  state  i  total  crime. 
New  Tork— 70%  of  all  funds  to  five  metro- 
poUtan  areas  Including  New  York  City 
which  received  more  than  50%  of  all  grants. 
Oregon — 48'='c  to  Portland  and  Its  metro- 
politan area. 

Pennsylvania — 42%  of  funds  to  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburgh  in  1980;  S8%  of  1970 
funds. 

Tennessee — 43.6 ^^  of  funds  to  Chatta- 
nooga-Hamilton County.  Ki  lOxvUle-Knox 
County.  Nashville-Davidson  Ciunty.  Mem- 
phU-8helby  County. 

The  Advisory  Commission  of  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  study  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  program  found  hat  32  states 
uaed  the  state  portion  of  thel-  block  grant 
for  programs  of  direct  benefit  to  local  govem- 
menU.  In  18  states  over  45  psrcent  of  the 
state  share  was  used  for  these  iiurposes. 

States  also  giving  their  own  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  governments  Included: 

Delaware — $1,000,000  was  apjjroprlated  by 
the  General  Assembly  for  stata  assistance  to 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  Wilmington 
received  •542.808  and  surrounc^lng  New  Cas- 
Ue  County  •141,846. 

Illinois — State  appropriated  !»3.232.800  for 
Fiscal  1970  to  provide  local  matching  funds. 
AcUon  now  started  In  Octoljer  1969  pro- 
vides for  81  million  for  police  community 
relations,  police  managcmenti  surveys  and 
criminal  Justice  training.  WltHtn  four  weeks 
of  applying  the  state  provides  localities  with 
100  percent  of  funds  up  to  ( 10,000. 

urban  grant 
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New  Jersey — State  pro-7lde<l 
recipients  with  the  10  percent   local  match 
Ing  share. 

Virginia— In  Fiscal  1971  8Ulje  wUl  oontrlb 
ute  •804.120  for  local  matching  tuid  •865.000 
In  Fiscal  1972 


The  program  Is  now  reaching  the  point 
where  officials  from  various  parts  of  the  state 
and  local  criminal  Justice  system— police- 
men Judges,  prosecutors,  parole  officers, 
elected  officials— are  beginning  to  under- 
stand each  others'  problems  and  can  see  the 
need  for  change.  This  spirit  of  cooperation 
for  mutual  improvement  Is  the  essence  of 
what  the  1967  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion called  for. 

Many  of  the  state  and  local  programs  re- 
ceiving federal  funds  show  reoognlUon  of  the 
need  for  new  and  Innovative  techniques. 

Alabama  U  Involving  local  civic  clubs  in 
the  fight  against  crime. 

Arizona  Is  developing  a  statewide  auto- 
mated information  system  to  serve  all  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Five  small  towns  out- 
side Phoenix  have  Joined  together  to  im- 
prove their  conmiunlcatlons  system. 

Arkansas  will  Institute  In  Criminal  Trial 
Courts  the  mandatory  use  of  a  model  set  of 
criminal  Jury  instructions  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  Judges,  prosecutors  and  defense 
attorneys.  In  Little  Rock  and  four  other 
metropoUtan  areas  law  enforcement  officers 
will  be  required  to  collect  information  from 
citizens  In  analyzing  and  Identifying  com- 
munity problems  before  any  police-commu- 
nity  relations   programs   are   funded. 

CalUornla  will  conduct  Operation  Cable 
Splicer  m  with  law  enforcement  officers  from 
78  clUes  and  counties  participating  to  test 
state  and  local  readiness  to  cope  with  civil 
disorders,  natural  disasters  and  the  effects  of 
nuclear  war.  The  Loe  Angeles  Regional  Crim- 
inal Justice  Information  System  will  com- 
bine all  criminal  Justice  Information  systems 
in  Loo  Angeles  County  (which  has  40%  of  all 
criminal  cases  In  the  stated  to  provide  In- 
formation to  district  attorneys,  public  de- 
fenders, courts,  probation  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  so  each  will  know  what  the 
other  is  doing. 

Colorado's  Youth  Service  Training  Proj- 
ect will  train  and  retain  delinquency  pre- 
venUon  control  and  treatment  personnel 
from  police  agencies,  schools,  community 
centers,  youth  bureaus  and  probation  offices. 
The  Denver  Police  Department  will  use 
closed  circuit  television  to  transmit  pictures 
of  potentially  dangerous  situations  from 
the  ground  or  a  helicopter  to  command 
headquarters. 

Florida  will  operate  a  therapeutic  self-help 
residential  community  for  drug  addicts  in 
Miami  similar  to  the  Synanon-Daytop  Pro- 
gram. A  statewide  computer  reporting  sys- 
tem is  being  designed  to  provide  statistics 
for  admlnlsuatlve  and  operational  use  by 
police  and  criminal  Justice  agencies. 

Georgia  will  establish  a  child  and  youth 
service  center  in  a  high  deUnquency  com- 
munity. Atlanta  will  conduct  an  Inservlce 
retraining  progrun  for  police. 

Hawaii  is  developing  a  program  to  relate 
community  support  to  development  of  pre- 
ventive programs  in  the  schools.  It  will  In- 
clude review  of  education  programs  to  con- 
solidate and  refocus  them  for  prevention. 
In  Honolulu  a  Joint  state-city  police-court 
pilot  intern  program  to  train  graduate  Ju- 
venile delinquents  has  started.  University 
graduate  students  will  live  In  houses  with 
the  delinquents. 

Illinois  has  expanded  the  state  public 
defender  system  to  the  appellate  level.  Chi- 
cago received  •1.2  million  In  February  1970 
for  the  Police  Department  to  hire  422  com- 
munity service  aides  for  six  community  store- 
front service  centers.  Project  Step  Up  will 
provide  group  treatment  of  pre-delinquent 
adolescents  by  professional  social  workers 
in  three  limer-clty  Chicago  high  schools. 

Indiana  will  establish  In  three  big  cities 
youth  service  bureaus  to  mobilize  community 
resources,  develop  new  resources  and  col- 
lect d&ta.  They  will  coordinate  private  and 
public  agencies  concerned  with  Juveniles. 


Iowa  will  support  expansion  of  the  Des 
Moines  Police-School  Liaison  Program.  De- 
tectives wearing  school  blazers  work  with 
children,  parents  and  teachers  in  the  school. 
Thus  far  the  program  has  resulted  In  a 
marked  decrease  In  vandalism  and  a  better 
understanding  of  police. 

Kentucky  Is  revising  Its  criminal  law  as  are 
9  other  states. 

Louisiana  provided  •307.022  to  New  Or- 
leans for  expansion  of  probation  and  parole 
services  because  of  the  need  for  community 
based  correctional  programs.  New  Orleans 
will  also  esUbllsh  a  special  faclUty  for  de- 
toxification and  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
chronic  alcoholics. 

Maine  will  Improve  police  through  a  com- 
prehensive educaUon  and  training  program 
in  cooperaUon  with  the  University  of  Maine. 
Maryland  conducted  a  nine-day  workshop 
using  such  techniques  as  psycho-drama  with 
partlclpante  from  corrections  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  offenders  from  the 
state  penitentiary. 

Massachusetts  is  making  s  major  effort 
to  improve  state  capabilities  In  delinquency 
prevention  programs  by  testing  and  eval- 
uating various  types  of  prtvenUon  programs. 
Including  Innovative  recreation -educational 
enrolhnent  programs.  This  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  state  deUn- 
quency program.  Intensive  progrsuns  are  be- 
ing developed  to  meet  law  enforcement  needs 
and  problems  in  a  limited  geographical  high 
crime  area  In  big  cities. 

Michigan  has  established  an  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  in  the  Oovemor's  office  to  sponsor 
public  education  programs.  The  state  is 
training  Jail  employees.  The  state  police, 
sheriffs  and  local  police  are  cooperating  to 
combat  criminal  gangs. 

Minnesota  has  established  regional  deten- 
tion and  treatment  programs  for  Juveniles 
and  Is  studying  regional  Jails. 

Mississippi  has  a  state  Intelligence  unit 
on  organized  crime  and  a  special  program  in 
10  urban  areas  to  train  local  police  to  han- 
dle riots,  so  that  community  based  control 
Is  maintained. 

Missouri  has  established  a  committee  to 
revise  its  entire  criminal  code.  A  criminal 
Justice  Training  Institute  is  being  developed 
for  the  Kansas  City  Metropolitan  Area.  Land 
and  buildings  for  the  institutions  which  will 
provide  training  for  police,  court,  correction 
and  Juvenile  personnel  were  donated  by  Jack- 
son County.  St.  Louis  will  Institute  a  com- 
puterized court  docket  system  to  supply  up- 
to-date  Information  on  cases  so  that  unnec- 
essary delays  and  confusion  are  eliminated. 

Montana's  Law  Enforcement  Academy  will 
have  a  full-time  director  and  will  offer  three 
times  as  many  courses  to  many  more  police- 
men than  ever  before. 

Nebraska  has  established  a  law  enforce- 
ment training  center  and  requires  training 
and  certification  for  all  police  and  sheriffs. 
The  City  of  Omaha  will  construct  a  new  po- 
lice building  with  local  funds  and  will  Install 
a  new  commtmlcation  system  tying  together 
the  two-county  metropoUtan  area  with 
state  funds. 

New  Hampshire  Is  trying  to  reduce  and 
control  JuvenUe  delinquency  by  financing 
full-time  police  Juvenile  officers,  by  furnish- 
ing delinquency  training  for  smaU  depart- 
ments, training  teachers  about  drug  abuse 
and  establishing  a  single  office  of  youth  serv- 
ices at  the  community  level. 

New  Jersey's  statewide  Organized  Crime 
InvesUgatory  and  Prosecutorial  Units  have 
provided  a  cohesive  effort  to  prosecute  orga- 
nized crime.  The  state  also  conducted  the 
first  organized  crime  school  for  local  officials. 
Specific  problem-oriented  research  such  as 
studying  the  role  of  the  police  officer  In  a 
big  city  will  seek  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system. 
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New  Mexico  wUl  provide  basic  police  train- 
ing to  sheriffs  and  small  police  departments. 
New  York  Is  making  a  comprehensive  at- 
tack on  narcotics  addiction  Including  man- 
datory treatment  and  new  state  police  en- 
forcement unit.  The  state  penal  law  has  been 
revised  and  new  criminal  procedures  law.  In 
Rochester  specially-trained  teams  in  non- 
police  vehicles  wlU  pick  up  alcoholics,  trans- 
port them  to  a  hospital  for  rehablUtatlve 
services.  This  will  free  crlme-fightlng  agencies 
to  fight  crime. 

North  Carolina  Is  providing  funds  for 
training  18  officers  for  a  PamUy  Crisis  Inter- 
vention Unit  in  Charlotte.  They  wlU  be 
trained  to  handle  domestic  conflicts. 

North  Dakota  has  repealed  the  law  making 
public  Intoxlflcatlon  a  crime  and  Is  develop- 
ing a  detoxification  center  staffed  by  doctors 
and  nurses  to  serve  as  a  half-way  house  and 
provide  counseling. 

Ohio  funds  a  Cadet  PoUce  Organization 
which  conducts  meetings  with  high  school 
students  In  the  Cleveland  Police  Academy. 
Qualified  students  may  Join  the  force. 

Oklahoma  has  established  two  community 
based  correctional  treatment  centers  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa  offering  counsel- 
ing, education  and  Job  oriented  work  re- 
lease programs. 

Oregon's  summer  Intern  program  for  law 
students  In  district  attorney's  office  hopes 
to  attract  promising  students  to  this  type 
of  career. 

Pennsylvania  Is  reforming  Its  entire  cor- 
rectional system  and  has  completed  the  first 
comprehensive  assessment  of  the  state's 
crlniinal  Justice  system. 

Rhode  Island  has  a  new  crime  laboratory 
for  the  use  of  all  poUce  departments. 

South  CaroUna  Is  using  educational  tele- 
vision to  provide  closed  circuit  training  for 
police  throughout  the  state. 

Tennessee  is  funding  a  new  program  losing 
volunteers  at  the  Shelby  County  Penal 
Farm,  and  Is  training  supervisory  personnel 
in  state  correctional  system. 

Utah  supports  Neighborhood  Probation 
Units  with  teams  of  specialists  to  aid  In  all 
aspects  of  rehabilitation. 

Vermont  estabUshed  a  single  state  com- 
munications system  for  all  poUce  agencies. 
This  was  the  number  one  priority  of  the 
Vermont  Police  Chiefs  Association. 

Virginia  Is  financing  an  electronic  Infor- 
mation retrieval  system  for  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Beach.  Portsmouth  and  Chesapeake  to  Im- 
prove the  detection  and  apprehension  of 
criminals. 

West  Virginia's  prison  Inmates  are  receiv- 
ing training  and  education  along  with  other 
rehabilitation  and  work-study  programs. 

Wisconsin  is  training  new  prosecutors  and 
has  prepared  a  prosecutors'  manual. 

Wyoming  conducted  a  training  conference 
for  traffic  court  Judges. 

Appendix  A 
Chronoloct    or   OuNiBtrs    Crime    Cont«oi. 

AND   SAIT  STKKETS   ACT 

June  19,  1968:  Act  signed  by  President 
Johnson. 

August.  1968:  Congress  approjwlates  FY 
1969  LEAA  funds. 

August.  1968:  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments' conference  of  state  officials  on  imple- 
menting Act. 

August  30,  1968:  Forty-two  states  receive 
special  grants  for  riot  control  and  preven- 
tion. 

October,  1968:  States  receive  20  percent 
planning  advances. 

October,  1968:  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments/National Governors'  Conference 
meeting  on  state  implementation. 


October  21.  1968:  First  LEAA  Administra- 
tors take  office. 

November,  1968:  First  federal  guidelines 
Issued. 

December  19,  1968:  AU  states  have  estab> 
Itshed  State  Planning  Agencies;  have  sub- 
mitted applications  for  planning  funds. 

January,  1969:  FY  1969  planning  funds 
awarded  to  states. 

February,  1969:  SlmpUfled  guldeUnee 
Issued  calling  for  one- year  plan  Instead 
of  five  years. 

February,  1969:  Administrator  and  one 
Deputy  leave  office. 

March,  1969:  New  Administrator  and  As- 
sociate Administrator  appointed  by  President 
Nixon  (first  appointees  approved  by  Con- 
.gress)   take  office. 

April,  1969 :  FY  1969  state  plans  submitted 
[first  state  plans]  (covering  June.  1968 
through  July,  1969). 

June  30,  1969:  AU  state  plans  approved; 
states  receive  FY  1969  action  funds. 

December,  1969:  Congress  appropriates  FY 

1970  LEAA  funds. 

January.  1970:  States  receive  FY  1970 
action  grants. 

April  15.  1970:  State  plans  for  FY  1970 
(covering  July,  1969  through  December. 
1970). 

June  1,  1970:  Second  Administrator  leaves 
office. 

June  30,  1970:  States  to  receive  FY  1970 
Action  grants. 

December.  1970:  States  to  submit  FY  1971 
plans    (covering  December,    1970-December, 

1971  and  four  additional  years  as  originaUy 
requested  In  first  guldeUnes). 

APPENDIX  B 

CHART  l.-"PASS   THROUGH"  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 
PLANNING  FUNDS  TO  LOCAL  UNITS.  MAR.  31.  1970> 


APPENDIX  B— Continued 


States 


Block      Amount  to 
grant  subgrantees 


Percent 

"pass 

through" 


Alabema W37,M0 

AlasKa :  (State  does  all 

planning) 118.(X» 

Arizona 209,890 

Arkansas 232,300 

California 1,387,900 

Cotorado 232.840 

Connecticuf" 297,100 

Delaware  >  (State  don 

ail  planning) 135, 23S 

Florida 503,650 

Georgia 403.750 

Hawaii 149.680 

Idaho '  146,980 

Illinois 833,050 

Indiana* 436.150 

Iowa 284.950 

Kansas 252.550 

Kentucky 314,650 

Louisiana 355,700 

Maine* 165,475 

Maryland 347,050 

MassKhusttts 464,500 

Michipn 677,800 

Minnesota 340,300 

Mississippi 257,950 

Missouri. 409,150 

Montana'- 147.115 

Nebraska 196,525 

Nevada' 129.835 

New  Hampshire 146,170 

New  Jersey 571,150 

NewMenco 167,500 

New  York 1,332,550 

North  Carolina  • 43J,  850 

North  Dakota 142,930 

Ohio      803.350 

Oklahoma 267,400 

Oregon 234.460 

Pennsylvania' 881.650 

Rhode  Island 160,480 

South  Carolina 274.150 

South  OakoU 145. 360 

Tennessee 361,900 

Texas 830.350 

Utah  168,850 

Vermont' 128.080 

Virginia  !• 405.100 


$135,040 


40 


91.200 

43 

92,900 

40 

720,  556 

51 

53.330 

22 

108,180 

36 

223,844 

44 

234.347 

58 

60,000 

40 

66,286 

45 

391,865 

47 

306,581 

70 

115,399 

40 

116,584 

46 

125,860 

40 

138,280 

40 

64,703 

39 

139,200 

40 

185,800 

40 

271,120 

40 

75,000 

22 

103, 180 

40 

179,506 

44 

27,451 

19 

91.405 

47 

29,556 

22 

81,631 

55 

231,331 

40 

36,519 

22 

811.027 

60 

311,290 

71 

48.358 

34 

583.991 

72 

154.300 

58 

138.709 

59 

352.660 

40 

73,189 

46 

109,660 

40 

58.200 

40 

98,394 

27 

339,965 

41 

67,540 

40 

29.873 

23 

117,965 

29 

States 


Percent 
Block      Amount  to  "pass 

grant  subgrantees     through" 


Washington $307,900       $197,622  64 

West  Virginia 220,960  88,384  40 

Wisconsin 382,150         216,260  57 

Wyoming  u 121.195  21,316  18 

American  Samoa 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


CHART  II 


Alabama 433.840  3(fl.619  71 

Alaska 100.000  99,523  99 

Aruona 200,651  196,199  97 

Arkansas 241.570  225.749  93 

Calilornia 2,351,610  1,374,508  58 

Colorado 242,556  177.589  73 

Connecticut' 359,830  252,337  70 

Delaware 100.  IKJ)  74,928  75 

Florida 737,035  598.995  81 

Georgia 554,625  329,260  59 

Hawaii 100,000  87.255  87 

Idaho  100,000  94.257  94 

Illinois 1,338.495  760.349  56 

Indiana' 613,785  148.611  24 

Iowa 337.705  259.260  76 

Kansas 278,545  131,325  47 

Kentucky 391.935  230.572  58 

Louisiana 448,630  336.473  75 

Maine 119.552  45.687  38 

Maryland 451.095  319,259  70 

Massachusetts 665,500  451,730  67 

Michigan 1.055,020  789,125  75 

Minnesota 438.770  355,177  76 

Mississippi 288.405  105.074  36 

Missouri. 564,485  412.400  73 

Montana 100.000  62.225  62 

Nebraska 176.248  130.376  73 

Nevada' 100,000  78,674  79 

New  Hampshire 100,000  54.750  55 

New  Jersey 860.285  759,602  89 

New  Mexico 123,250  61,645  50 

New  York 2,250,545  1,933.935  85 

North  Carolina 618,715  407,854  65 

North  Dakota 100,000  86,946  87 

Ohio 1,284.265  755,095  58 

Oklahoma 305,660  195,242  63 

Oregon  245.514  194,397  79 

Pennsylvania' 1.427.325  905,839  63 

Rhode  Island 110,432  97,085  87 

South  Carolina 317,985  157,350  49 

South  Dakota 100.000  70,451  70 

Tennessee 478,210  314.847  65 

Texas 1,333,565  1,002.324  75 

Utah 125,715  88,021  70 

Vermont lOaOOO  28,655  29 

Virginia 557.090  424.573  76 

Washington 379.610  240,110  63 

WestVirginii 220,864  111,025  50 

Wisconsin 515,185  378,870  73 

Wyoming 100.000  85.394  85 

American  Samoa 

Guam — 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


•  This  inlomation  was  obtained  byMelephane  caHs  to  LEAA 

regional  olTicas  and  includes  financial  information  as  of  Mar.  31, 
1970,  except  as  noted  States  have  the  year  ol  award  plus  one 
additional  year  to  "pass  through"  planning  funds  States  which 
have  not  received  waivers  have  until  June  30,  1970  to  award  40 
percent  of  fiscal  year  1969  planning  funds  to  local  governments. 
States  have  the  year  of  award  plus  2  additional  years  to  "pass 
through"  action  funds  States  have  until  June  30.  1971  to  award 
75  percent  of  fiscal  year  1969  action  funds  to  local  governments. 

'  Alaska:  Received  a  waiver  for  State  to  do  all  planning. 

I  Information  as  of  Dec  31,  1969. 

<  Connecticut:  Will  award  an  additional  4  p«rc*:it  of  1970 
planning  funds  to  localities  because  State  was  able  to  give  only 
36  percent  ol  1969  funds^ 

•Delaware:  Received  a  waiver  for  State  to  do  all  planning. 

•  Maine:  WiH  award  an  additional  1  percent  of  1970  planning 
funds  to  localities  because  State  was  able  to  give  only  39  per- 
cent of  1969  funds. 

'Montana:  Recanred  a  waiver  for  State  to  do  most  of  the 
planning. 

•  North  Carolina:  These  figures  iiKlude  both  1969  and  1970 
funds  because  the  State  is  on  a  2-y«ar  cvcle. 

•  Vermont:  Local  governmenb  agreed  that  the  State  should 
do  most  ol  the  planning  tor  1969,  tfierefore  State  received  waiver. 

"Virginia:  Planning  funds  for  1969  were  made  available  to 
all  dties  and  counties.  Those  units  which  do  not  belong  to  t 
planning  council  or  economic  devetopment  district  and  that 
elected  not  to  formulate  their  own  plans,  waived  their  funds 
to  the  Higher  Education  Law  Enforcement  Advisory  Committee 
whch  prepared  plans  for  them  using  staff  from  four  universities 
to  compile  all  data  and  render  a  k>cal  plan. 

>>  Wyoming:  Received  a  waiver  for  State  to  do  planning  for 
certain  local  governmenb  which  did  not  apply  for  funds. 
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Atebam* 

AlMka 

Aruona  (10  voting  6  advisory)- 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado • 

Connacticiit. 

Dtlawart 

Florida 

Geortia 

Hawaii _ 

Idaho' 

Illinois 

Indiana  (13  votint  12  idvisoty) 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  (Ntw  Board  July  I) 

Louisiana ' 

Maine  (19  »otin|,  5  ex  officio  memben)... 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Miciiiian 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampsliire 

New  Jersey - 

New  Meiico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma • 

Oregon ■ 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island - •  ^     ^ 

South  Carolina  (11  votini.  S  nonvotini  membfn).. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Waihington 

Wast  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


I  Actual  employees  of  this  level  or 
8  Attorney  general,  coroners,  medical 
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CHART  1-MEMBERSHIP  Of  STATE  PLANNING  AGENCY  SUPERVISORY  BOARD  IN  1970  PUNS 


June  2i,  1970 


Total 


SUtei 


Local' 


Courts 

defense  Probation  Juvenile 

Police     prosecution  >       corrections      delinquency 


Citiiens  > 


General 

local 

elKted 


30 
6 

10 
13 
20 
U 
29 
23 
29 
22 
IS 
IS 
30 
13 
29 
24 

"33" 

19 

24 

33 

28 

32 

3S 

19 

IS 

21 

17 

29 

14 

19 

20 

2fi 

15 

21 

47 

22 

12 

22 
11 
IS 
21 
20 
17 
21 
16 
3S 
24 
12 
23 


9 
4 

3 
S 

9 

7 
IS 

7 
IS 

6 

4 

9 

9 

4 

9 

10 

..... 

2 
9 

7 

9 

6 
16 

7 

S 

7 

4 
11 

9 
11 

6 
12 

8 

9 
10 

6 

4 
14 

3 
9 
8 
7 
4 
8 
8 
9 
S 
4 
6 


17 

1 

5 

7 

9 

9 

S 

8 

9 
10 
10 

6 
IS 

s 

11 

12 
..... 

n 
11 
21 

17 
18 
17 
10 

s 

9 
10 
13 

5 

8 

8 
10 

7 
II 
21 
10 

5 

6 

S 
5 

11 

U 

10 

12 
6 

17 

II 
6 

11 


11 
2 
2 
4 

2 

8 
S 
3 

9 
4 

3  .. 
5 
7 
2 
6 
6 
...... 

5 

S 

7 

6 
12 

8 

6 

3 

4 

7  . 

8 

4 

3 

3 

6 

S 

4 

14 
3 

2 

3 
3 
5 
7 
f 
4 
7 
3 
5 
7 
3 
S 


S 

2  . 

2 

3 

4 

S 

n 

6 

3 

S 


s 
s 

4 

6 

7 

..... 

3 

3 

12 

8 

6 
6 
S 
3 

S 


6 

4 

2 

S 

S 

3 

S 

7 

3 

3 

S  . 

1 

3 

4 

9 

2 

9 

3 

4 

2 

9. 

S 


3 
3 
1 
1 
2 

2  . 

3  . 
2 

2  . 

S 

1  . 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 


13 
5 
3 
3 
2 
8 
5 
2 
2 
4 
2 
S 


1 

14 
S 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
9 
7 
2 
4 


3 
2 
S 
2 
1 
4 
2 
3 
5 
2 
3 
3 
2 
4 

'2 
2 
4 
3 
4 
3 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
6 
4 
3 
2 
3 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
S 
4 
2 
1 
S 
2 
2 
3 


represeltative  of  level  such  as  State  municipal  league, 
eum  :i«rs  under  courts. 


1  Attorneys  and  others  unaffiliated  with  Sttte  or  local  government  under  eitiiens. 
•  1969  hgures. 


BABE  RUTH  BASE  JALL 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
coUeag^ies  know,  on  Tuesday,  June  16,  I 
paid  tribute  to  the  distingi  lished  work 
done  by  those  in  the  Bab«  Ruth  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  the  worthwhile 
work  of  Rogue  Valley  was  not  included, 
so  I  £isk  unanimous  cons;nt  that  a 
descriptive  letter  of  their  endeavors  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  v 'ell  as  a  list 
of  the  board  of  directors  ol  the  league. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ROGTTE  VaLLKT  BaBZ  RUTH  LEA(  T7XS.  litC, 

Medford,  Oreg.,  J  une  8,  1970. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hattielo, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkar  Sknatok  Battteld:  As  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  o  ir  own  Ro^e 
Valley  Babe  Ruth  League.  I  am  writing  to 
ask  you  to  participate  In  the  B  ib«  Ruth  spe- 
cial order  that  will  be  held  In  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  June  16,  1970. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball  is  the  ^rorld's  largest 
organized  program  to  offei  boys,  ages 
thirteen  throtigh  fifteen,  the  opportunity  to 
play  regulation  baseball.  Thesei  are  formative 
years  for  boys  of  this  age  groub  and,  we  feel 
If  they  are  kept  active  in  a  baseball  program 
such  as  this,  they  are  much  less  likely  to 
get  Into  trouble  with  the  law. 

Ours  Is  a  comparatively  ybung  League, 
this  being  only  otir  third  year  In  the  pro- 
gram, but  we  are  proud  of  the  boys  In  the 
League  and  all  the  people  wht  have  worked 
long  and  bard  to  make  Babe  :  lutb  Baseball 


a  success  in  our  area.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  an  eight  team  League  plus  one  Farm 
Team,  which  means  that  we  are  keeping 
approximately  140  boys  busy  playing  base- 
ball this  stimmer.  This  Is  no  small  task 
when  you  take  Into  consideration  that  it 
costs  the  League  a  minimum  of  8300.00  per 
team  Just  to  get  the  players  outfitted  with 
uniforms  and  equipment  to  play  ball.  This 
amount  does  not  Include  Insurance,  umpire's 
fees,  baseballs,  bats  and  many  more  expenses 
that  are  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
playing  season. 

It  Is  sad  to  note  that  we  have  had  to  turn 
boys  away  because  of  the  lack  of  finances 
and  playing  fields.  We  have  t)een  fortunate 
to  have  the  Medford  Mid  High  School  base- 
ball field  to  play  on  but  It  does  not  have  Ughts 
and  the  faculties  are  not  adequate  If  we  are 
to  expand.  The  City  of  Medford  has  leased  a 
parcel  of  land  to  us  to  build  a  regulation 
ball  diamond  of  our  own  and,  through  the 
hard  labor  of  a  dedicated  few,  this  field  Is 
barely  playable  at  the  present  time.  It  will 
require  much  more  money  and  hard  work 
before  it  wlU  be  the  kind  of  ball  park  we 
feel  our  boys  are  entitled  to.  and  must  have. 
If  they  are  to  compete  on  an  equal  level  with 
the  other  Leagues  in  this  District. 

Without  this  ball  park,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  grow  and  encompass  more  boys,  and 
this  is  why  we  urge  you  to  support  the 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball  Program  and  to  partici- 
pate In  this  Special  Order  of  Congress. 

Speaking  as  one  of  the  original  Board 
Members  who  helped  to  start  our  own  Babe 
Ruth  League,  and  as  the  mother  of  two 
boys  who  play  baU  in  the  program,  I  think 
I  can  sincerely  sey  that  It  is  most  gratifying 
and  thrilling  to  go  to  a  ball  game  and  know 
that  I  had  a  small  part  In  making  Babe 


Ruth  Baseball  a  reality  for  my  sons  and  all 
the  other  boys  I  see  out  there  playing  ball. 

Lets  give  this  program,  and  those  who  work 
and  play  In  it,  the  national  attention  they 
deserve  and  need  to  make  it  succeed,  not 
only  here  in  Medford.  Oregon,  but  every- 
where across  the  country.  The  primary  goal 
of  Babe  Ruth  BasebaU  is  to  develop  good 
citizens  of  these  boys  and  we  must  remember 
that  they  wUl  be  the  future  leaders  of  this 
NaUonl 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mas.  Mtkna  a.  Cuoxin, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Rogue 
Valley  Babe  Ruth  League.  Inc. 

P.S. — I  am  enclosing  a  list  of  the  entire 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  League.  Each  and 
every  one  of  them  have  spent  many  long 
houre  in  their  unselfish  desire  to  make  the 
Rogue  Valley  Babe  Ruth  League  what  it  is 
today. 

BOARD    OF    DIRRCTORS    OF    ROGT7E   VALLRT 
BABE    RtTTH    LEAGXTR 

Robert  McGlohn,  Vem  Collins,  Donna  Hess, 
Lanora  Wilson,  Jack  Batzer.  Ted  Hornecker, 
Lee  Clafiln.  MUo  Pattno.  Harold  Icenhower. 
Clara  Torrey.  Myrna  Clafiln.  Lois  McGlohn. 


NATIONAL  4-H  FOUNDATION  FOS- 
TERS IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES- 
JAPAN  RELATIONS  THROUGH 
FARM  TRAINING  AND  4-H  TEEN 
CARAVAN  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  the  Senate  to  know  about  an  innova- 
tive agricultural  training  program  now 
underway  in  western  United  States. 


'I' 


June  2Ify  1970 

The  Japanese  agricultural  training 
program  which  began  in  1966  has  pro- 
vided a  combination  of  practical  and  aca- 
demic education  for  nearly  a  thousand 
young  Japanese  fanners. 

In  just  a  few  days— on  June  27— an- 
other 177  men  from  Japan  will  complete 
the  2-year  training  period.  Their  gradua- 
tion ceremony  will  be  quickly  followed  by 
the  arrival  of  188  more  Japanese  ready  to 
begin  a  new  training  cycle. 

The  program  is  conducted  in  the 
United  States  by  the  National  4-H  Club 
Foimdation  in  cooperation  with  the 
Japanese  Agricultural  Training  Council. 
It  is  truly  a  unique  training  approach 
that  benefits  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 

and  Japan.  ,««.    ,« 

The  trainees,  who  range  from  la  to  ju 
years  of  age,  receive  English  lessons  when 
they  arrive  in  this  country  as  well  as  a 
basic  introduction  to  American  life  and 
agriculture.  Their  remaining  academic 
work  Is  in  technical  agriculture. 

Trainees  spend  6  months  In  the  class- 
room and  18  months  on  host  farms.  Five 
colleges  and  universities  set  up  academic 
programs. 

They  are:  Big  Bend  Community  Col- 
lege, Moses  Lake.  Wash.;  California 
State  Polytechnic  College,  Pomona, 
Calif.-  University  of  Arizona.  Tucson, 
Ariz.;  University  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln. 
Nebr.;  Yakima  Valley  College,  Yakima, 

Wash'. 

Host  farmers  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  Illi- 
nois. Nebraska.  Oregon,  and  Washington 
provide  on-the-job  training  for  the 
young  men  from  Japan.  Each  trainee 
lives  smd  works  on  a  farm  which  prac- 
tices the  type  of  agriculture  in  which  he 
is  interested. 

The  trainees  become  part  of  the  farm 
family  as  well  as  the  community.  They 
attend  4-H  camps,  speak  before  local 
civic  groups  and  contribute  to  interna- 
tional study  programs  in  nearby  areas. 
Local  4-H  programs  have  been  partic- 
ularly interested  in  meeting  and  talking 
with  their  Japanese  visitors.  Many 
trainees  are  former  4-H'ers. 

Host  farmers  report  enthusiastically 
on  the  performance  of  their  trainees. 
They  form  close  personal  friendships  as 
well  as  working  relationships. 

The  Japsmese  Government  began  in- 
formal negotiations  on  the  training 
program  early  In  the  sixties.  In  initial 
discussions,  the  Japanese  asked  for  as- 
sistance in  conducting  a  program  that 
would  help  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
agricultural  and  industrial  technology  in 
their  homeland. 

The  U.S.  Departments  of  State,  La- 
bor, and  Agriculture  helped  in  the 
planning.  The  National  4-H  Club  Foun- 
dation, which  operates  in  behalf  of  Agri- 
culture's Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
was  selected  to  conduct  the  new  pro- 
gram. 

The  U.S.  branch  of  the  Japanese  Ag- 
ricultural Training  Council,  headed  by 
Mr.  Tsuguo  Imai.  works  with  the  4-H 
Foundation  in  program  operation.  The 
administrative  expenses  of  the  program 
are  financed  by  the  Japanese  Agricul- 
tural Training  Council  through  a  grant 
from  the  Government  of  Japan.  The 
Council  also  selects  and  orients  each 
year's    participants.    Trainees    receive 
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wages  for  their  on-the-job  training  based 
on  local  pay  scales.  These  wages  are 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
trainee's  international  and  U£.  trans- 
portation, institutional  training,  non- 
occupational medical  expenses,  and  per- 
sonal expenses. 

Grant  A.  Shnim,  executive  director  ol 
the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation,  ex- 
plained that  the  placement  of  trainees 
is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  program. 

Trainees  must  be  placed  with  fann- 
ers who  will  provide  on-the-job  training 
and  who  are  engaged  in  types  of  agricul- 
ture commensurate  with  the  trainee's 
interests. 

State  employment  services  and  local 
and  State  cooperative  extension  service 
agents  work  with  the  foundation  to 
achieve  satisfactory  placements.  The  lo- 
cal agencies  also  help  to  make  the 
trainees  feel  more  a  part  of  their  host 
communities. 

This  spirit  of  hospitality  plus  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  trainees  are  helping  to 
build  strong  bridges  of  understanding 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

The  4-H  Teen  Caravan  is  another  im- 
portant cultural  exchange  opportunity 
conducted  by  the  4-H  Foundation  an- 
nually. This  year,  17  American  youths, 
ranging  from  17  to  18  years  of  age,  will 
go  to  Japan  to  Uve  with  families 
throughout  the  Nation.  As  with  the  other 
teen  caravans,  they  will  have  an  adult 
group  leader  to  help  direct  the  educa- 
tional phases  of  their  experience. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  young  travelers  will  stop  in  Ha- 
waii for  their  final  consultation  and 
evaluation  en  route  home  at  summer's 
end.  , 

Opportunities  like  the  Japanese  agri- 
cultural training  program,  the  4-H  Teen 
Caravan  and  others  are  valuable  to  the 
people  of  both  Nations.  I  trust  they  will 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  recent 
reports  on  the  care  that  our  servicemen 
receive  at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  have  distressed  all  of  us. 

At  present,  the  Army  reports  that  81 
percent  of  its  men  woimded  in  Vietnam 
survive,  compared  with  74  percent  in  the 
Korean  War  and  71  percent  in  World 
War  II  Given  this  indication  of  the  ex- 
ceptional initial  medical  service  to  our 
soldiers,  we  must  make  certain  that  these 
men,  who  have  made  great  sacrifices, 
continue  to  receive  the  best  possible  care. 

Adequate  funding  for  facilities,  special 
programs,  and  staff  is  essential  if  the 
personal  efforts  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  VA  are  going  to  be  successful. 

In  an  article  in  the  May  31,  1970,  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times,  Dr.  Howard 
A.  Rusk  points  out  the  need  for  this 
financial  support. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entiUed.  "Medicine's  War  Role:  Aid 
Speeded  to  Wounded  in  Vietnam.  But  VA 
Suffers  Lack  of  Personnel."  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MEDICINE'S     War     Roue:     Aid     Speedbd     to 

WOTTNDEO     IN     VlSTNAlf     BuT     VA     SUFFERS 

Lack  OF  Personnel 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  MJ3.) 

The  Army,  which  accounts  for  more  Viet- 
nam war  casualties  than  any  other  service, 
reports  that  more  than  81  per  cent  of  Its 
wounded  are  surviving  in  Vietnam,  compared 
with  74  per  cent  in  the  Korean  War  and  71 
per  cent  In  World  War  n. 

Thus  far.  about  237,000  men  In  all  the 
United  States  armed  services  in  Vietnam 
have  been  wounded  and  have  survived.  About 
half  the  237.000  had  Injuries  so  minor  that 
they  did  not  even  require  hospitalization. 

In  the  case  of  the  more  severe  wounds,  the 
Army  Surgeon  General's  office  says  that  It  Is 
too  early  to  make  a  "definite"  assessment  of 
the  long-term  effects. 

However,  after  Interviews  with  doctors  and 
seeing  some  of  the  patients  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  severity  of  the  paUenfs 
wounds. 

The  speedy  evacuation  by  helicopters  of 
the  wounded  to  forward  aid  stations  averages 
about  17  minutes.  This  Is  the  primary  life- 
saving  factor  for  the  severely  disabled. 

The  Army  says  the  category  of  "•many  mul- 
tiple wounds"  in  which  there  was  no  single 
predominant  location  Includes  20  per  cent 
of  patients  In  Vietnam,  compared  with  only 
2  per  cent  In  Korea  and  3  per  cent  in  World 
Warn. 

DURATION  OF  TRXATMENT 

Among  the  wounded  Army  personnel  In 
Vietnam  who  are  admitted  to  medical  facul- 
ties, the  average  duration  of  treatment  has 
been  approximately  65  days  a  case.  The  cor- 
responding figure  for  the  Korean  War  was 
93  days  and  for  World  War  n.  129  days. 

In  Vietnam  2.6  per  cent  of  the  wounded 
Army  personnel  admitted  to  medical  treat- 
ment faculties  have  died  of  thalr  wounds. 
This  Is  numerically  slmUar  to  the  2.6  per 
cent  recorded  for  the  Korean  War,  but  mar- 
kedly lower  than  4.6  per  cent  for  Wwld  War 

n. 

For  example.  In  the  number  of  Army  per- 
sonnel with  major  amputations  resulting 
from  wounds  who  were  admitted  to  ampu- 
tation centers  in  this  country  represented 
2  to  a%  per  cent  of  the  total  hospitalized 
wounded.  So  far.  for  Vietnam,  the  corre- 
sponding proportion  Is  about  1  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  numbers  of  sxirvlvlng  wounded, 
the  percentages  were  70.7  during  World  War 
II.  73.7  in  the  Korean  War  and  81.4  In  Viet- 
nam. 

CUT  IN  AOmSSIONS 

Even  though  the  terrain  In  Vietnam  has 
been  the  most  difficult  In  any  war  with  aU 
types  of  exotic  tropical  diseases,  endemic 
hospital  admissions  in  Vietnam  for  disease 
and  known  battlefield  Injury  have  been  25 
per  cent  lower  than  in  the  Korean  War  and 
less  than  half  the  rate  for  the  European 
theater.  In  World  War  H. 

These  figures  are  heartening  and  great 
credit  goes  to  otir  medical  services.  However, 
figures  are  cold  and  If  one  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sec  first-hand  the  more  than  7,000 
soldiers  separated  from  the  service  for  dis- 
ability or  those  now  in  Vietnam  and  United 
States  military  hospitals,  the  problem  would 
be  put  In  bold  perspective,  more  graphlcaUy 
than  any  figures  can  ever  teU. 

One  of  the  most  severely  wounded  men 
ever  reported  In  medical  history  was  that 
of  an  18-year-old  Vietnam  veteran. 

He  was  In  combat  less  than  two  years 
when  a  high-velocity  shell  took  away  his 
one  kidney,  several  feet  of  his  intestinal 
track  and  half  of  his  pelvis.  He  would  have 
been  dead  had  It  not  been  for  the  heUcoptw. 

After  hours  of  surgery,  gallons  of  blood 
and  tremendous  doses  of  antibiotics  his  lUe 
was  saved. 
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After  more  than  a  year  of  hoi  pltallaatlon 
It  was  determined  that  he  would  never  have 
any  real  life  because  of  oontlnulag  bone  in- 
fection and  complications  wlthoit  the  most 
radical  surgery  procedure  known  to  medi- 
cine, a  hemicorporectomy,  the  ' 
half  of  his  body.  It  was  done, 
vlved — the  third  such  patient 
history  and  the  first  war  casuiilty  to  sur- 
Tlve  such  surgery  and  be  rehabilitated. 

In  spite  of  his  tremendous  Problems,  he 
had  the  great  desire  to  live.  H*  was  fitted 
with  new  modern  prothesls.  H«  learned  to 
walk,  go  up  and  down  steps,  w^s  taught  to 
drive  a  car  and  In  leas  than  six  i|tonths  after 
his  surgery,  returned  home  to  I  go  back  to 
school.  It's  easy  to  forget,  but  lafter  World 
War  n  there  were  no  rehablUtaiion  services 
In  the  Veterans  Admlnistratlonl  Everything 
started  after  1945.  I 

The  VA  now  has  an  excellent  hospital 
complex  with  special  centers  foB  spinal  cord 
Injury,  braln-lnjured  patlenta.]  the  blind, 
amputees,  with  services  includlnig  vocational 
aiwt  Mtueattonal  oounMling,  psychological 
eTaluatlon,  vocational  and  educational 
training  guidance,  available  fot  these  sev- 
erely disabled  men  They  have  the  hospitals, 
they  have  the  equipment,  but  they  Just  do 
not  have  enough  people  or  fpnda  to  get 
them.  , 

Recent  hearings  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Subconunlttee  of  Veterans  Affilrs,  Senator 
Allen  Cranston,  have  brought  o^t  the  tragic 
lack  of  personnel  In  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, the  inadequacy  of  Its]  present  Job 
and  the  amount  needed  for  Its  adequate 
support. 

These  boys  who  have  lost  Ithelr  limbs, 
bad  their  extremities  paralyzep  and  their 
bralna  damaged  In  an  unpopular  war  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home  deserve  every- 
thing that  a  greatful  nation  cah  give  them. 
regardless  of  how  one  feels  about  the  war. 
This  fact  is  self-evident,  J 

The  Veterans  Administration  must  have 
adequate  financial  help  now  lf|lt  Is  to  pro- 
vide 'medical  care  second  to  ntne. 


BREAKING  DOWN  THE  BARRIERS: 
AMERICA'S  ATTrrUDEa  TOWARD 
THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr,  Presicjent,  in  our 
concern  with  the  welfare  of  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities,  we  tend  sometimes  to 
forget  that  there  are  other  tminorities" 
in  America  whose  deflnitionJ  cuts  across 
racial  and  ethnic  lines  anq  can  affect 
U8  all.  I  am  speaking  of  the  handicapped, 
the  mentally  retarded,  the  (fisabled.  the 
persons  who  suffer  from  chronic  or  in- 
curable diseases.  The  vast  mijority  of  us 
tend  to  form  stereotypes  wtiich  exclude 
the  handicapped,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  the  degree  of  pjarticipation 
in  our  society  which  they  are  entitled 
to  enjoy. 

One  of  the  best  statements  I  have  ever 
seen  on  this  subject  was  delivered  by 
Harold  Russell,  Chairman  ^f  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped,  at  a  recent  symposium 
in  Elwyn,  Pa.  Mr.  Russell's  $peech  is  an 
eloquent  plea  for  acceptance  of  all  men 
as  individuals;  In  liis  own  words.  "We 
want  an  end  to  the  facele*  people." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  ihat  the  en- 
tire text  of  this  speech,  together  with  a 
biography  of  Mr.  Harold  Russell,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  thie  Record.  I 
commend  it  to  all  Senators! 

There  being  no  objecticin,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  pitted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


AMXRICA'8     ATTITtJDES     TOWA*D     THX     HANDI- 
CAPPKO:     TXSTXaDAT,     TOOAT,     AND    TOMOMOW 

(By  Harold  Russell) 
"See  that  man  over  there?" 
"Yes." 
"W^,  I  hate  him." 

But  you  dont  know  him." 
•That's  why  I  hate  him." 
Keep  this  little  story  In  mind.  I'm  going 
to  come  b«u:k  to  it  because  it  contains  a 
clue  to  our  attitudes  toward  the  handi- 
capped, and  what  can  be  done  to  Improve 
them. 

Also  keep  in  mind  three  premises  having 
to  do  with  attitudes  of  people  toward  other 
people.  These  premises,  too,  contain  clues 
to  attitudes  toward  the  handicapped.  One 
Is  the  premise  of  "facelessness."  A  second  is 
the  premise  of  "Jerry-bullt  Images."  The 
third  Is  the  premise  of  "out  of  sight,  out 
of  heart," 

Let  me  explain  all  three  premises  by  telling 
you  of  a  classical  attitude  study  by  La  Plere. 
It  was  done  several  years  ago,  but  Its  results 
are  still  valid. 

An  American,  accompanied  by  a  Chinese 
man  and  wife,  stopped  In  at  66  hotels  and  184 
resturanta.  In  each,  they  evaluated  the  at- 
titudes of  the  people  they  encountered.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  experiment,  they  were  rebuffed 
only  once.  All  the  other  times  they  were 
accepted,  usually  without  a  blink  of  an  eye. 
Later,  they  wrote  letters  to  all  66  hotels 
and  184  restaurants,  and  asked:  would  you 
be  willing  to  accept  members  of  the  Chinese 
race  in  your  establishment? 

Ninety-three  percent  of  the  restaurants 
and  ninety-two  percent  of  the  hotels  replied 
"no." 

Now  let's  apply  our  three  premises  to  this 
survey. 

First,  "facelessness."  In  the  letters,  the 
proprietors  were  asked  for  their  opinions  not 
about  living,  breathing  Individuals  but  about 
a  faceless  abstraction,  an  entire  race.  To  para- 
phrase our  little  story,  they  could  hate  the 
Chinese  because  they  dont  knoTir  thetn  (or 
think  about  theml  as  people. 

Second,  "Jerry-built  Images."  The  pro- 
prietors erected  Jerry-bullt  mental  stereo- 
types of  the  Chinese,  They  took  one  or  two 
unfavorable  factors  and  blew  them  up  Into 
mental  plctxires  that  they  contended  applied 
to  all  the  Chinese.  Of  course,  any  resemblance 
to  real  persons,  living  or  dead,  was  purely 
coincidental. 

Third,  "out  of  sight;  out  of  heart."  The 
properletors  found  it  quite  easy  to  dis- 
criminate against  people  who  were  not  stand- 
ing In  front  of  them,  staring  them  In  the 
eye.  man-to- man.  It  was  easy  for  them  to 
reject  the  Chinese  on  paper.  In  the  abstract. 
But  It  wasn't  easy  for  them  to  reject  the 
Chinese  man  and  wife  when  they  appeared 
m  person. 

These  three  premises  translate  directly  into 
attitudes  toward  the  handicapped  As  for 
"facelessness,"  a  person  may  tend  to  reject 
the  mentally  retarded  In  the  abstract,  yet 
fondly  give  a  raise  to  his  mentally  retarded 
messenger  for  his  devotion  to  duty.  As  for 
"Jerry-bullt  Images."  mental  pictures  of  the 
retarded — all  the  retarded — too  often  are 
created  out  of  one  or  two  factors  that  apply 
only  to  the  severely  retarded:  slowness, 
mongoloid  appearance,  the  like.  As  for  "out 
of  sight;  out  of  mind,"  It's  easy  for  an  em- 
ployer to  tell  you,  "no,  I  wont  hire  the 
mentally  retarded"  so  long  as  there  are  no 
retarded  persons  In  sight.  It's  not  easy  for 
him  to  tell  you  "no"  when  he's  face  to  face 
with  a  retarded  person. 

Keeping  those  premises  In  mind,  let's 
examine  America's  attitudes  toward  the 
handicapped,  past,  present,  futtire.  Let's  con- 
sider the  physically  handicapped,  the  men- 
tally restored,  the  mentally  retarded. 
The  physically  handlcapp>ed  first. 
It  wasnt  until  World  War  Two  that  the 
physically  handicapped  In  America  surfaced 
In  a  positive  way.  before  the  war.  If  you  ever 


thought  about  the  handicapped  at  all.  It 
usually  was  In  terms  of  charity.  VocaUonal 
rehabilitation  was  a  new  concept,  still  strug- 
gling for  a  toe-hold.  There  weren't  enough 
Jobs  in  America  for  the  able-bodied,  much 
lees  the  handicapped. 

But  during  the  war  years,  two  things 
happened. 

First,  war  industries  had  to  hire  the  handi- 
capped. There  weren't  many  other  workers 
around.  Suddenly,  the  handicapped  became 
visible  In  a  positive  way.  They  were  oontrlbu- 
And  second.  It  became  commonplace  to  see 
ting  to  society,  not  taking  from  It. 
physically  handicapped  young  veterans  In 
oiu-  towns  and  cities.  They,  too,  became  visi- 
ble in  a  positive  way.  They  were  exceptionally 
well  motivated.  Not  only  did  they  flock  Into 
schools,  but  they  aimed  for  high-level  Jobs. 
Forty  percent  trained  for  professional  and 
managerial  positions. 

Between  the  war  workers  and  the  war  vete- 
rans, a  new  Image  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped began  to  emerge. 

This  new  Image  was  nurtured  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee,  created  shortly  after  the 
war.  The  President's  Oommlttee.  as  you 
know.  Is  not  merely  a  Washington-based 
agency.  Instead,  It  Is  a  cross-section  of 
America's  volimteers,  people  and  organiza- 
tions In  all  walks  of  life,  devoted  to  serving 
the  handicapped. 

And  so.  In  the  years  follovrtng  the  war,  the 
Image  of  the  physically  handicapped  began 
to  Improve.  But  only  If  you  dldnt  look  too 
closely. 

If  you  did  look  closely,  you  saw  something 
disconcerting.  'S'ou  saw  Improvement  for 
some  of  the  handicapped  but  not  for  all.  You 
saw  some  categories  of  the  handicapped 
where  public  attitudes  were  not  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  dark  ages. 

I  have  In  mind  those  with  "hidden"  handi- 
caps— heart  condlUons,  controlled  epUepsy, 
arrested  TB,  other  conditions  not  readily 
visible.  Since  you  can't  see  these  conditions, 
but  since  you  know  they  exist,  you  tend  to 
buUd  fantasies  about  them.  Damaging 
fantasies. 

And  I  have  In  mind  those  with  severe 
handicaps  which  may  impede  mobility  and 
communication  and  other  aspects  of  dally 
Uvlng — blind,  deaf,  paraplegics,  some  others. 
Here,  you  tend  to  become  so  overwhelmed  by 
the  handicapping  condition  that  you  never 
really  see  the  capabilities  of  the  person  him- 
self. 

And  I  also  have  In  mind  those  with  de- 
generaUve  disabilities— multiple  sclerosis, 
muscular  dystrophy,  others.  Here,  all  you 
see  Is  a  pathway  leading  down,  down,  down. 
Your  heart  goes  out  to  the  victim.  You'll  give 
charity  In  his  behalf,  but  you  probably  wont 
give  him  a  Job.  After  all,  how  long  would  he 
last?  All  this,  despite  evidence  that  In  many 
cases  these  disabilities  level  oft  for  a  long 
wlijle — longer  than  two  decades  for  the  ma- 
jority of  MS  people — during  which  time 
they're  quite  able  to  work. 

PlnaUy,  I  have  In  mind  those  with  silg- 
matlc  disabilities  such  as  epilepsy.  Here,  you 
tend  not  to  see  the  individual  at  all;  you 
see  his  selziire — despite  the  facts  that  drugs 
have  ellmnlated  seizures  In  fifty  percent  of 
all  cases  of  epilepsy,  and  reduced  their  In- 
tensity In  thirty  percent  of  the  rest. 

I'm  often  asked:  are  attitudes  toward  the 
physically  handicapped  improving?  I  answer 
yes.  But  sadly  I  have  to  add:  progress  Is 
spotty.  So  spotty. 
Now  let's  turn  to  the  mentally  restored. 
Here,  a  great  many  attitude  studies  have 
been  conducted  over  the  years.  They  seem 
to  add  up  to  a  gradual  Improvement.  Or.  to 
quote  one  cautions  official  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Mental  Health:  "at  least  public 
attitudes  toward  the  mentally  111  are  no 
longer  wholly  negative." 

Here  are  some  highlights:  A  New  Jersey 
study  showed  that  the  higher  the  level  of 
education,  the  more  enlightened  the  opinions 
about    mental    Illness.    A    Kentucky    study 


showed  that,  at  long  last,  people  do  consider 
menUl  Illness  as  an  Illness  that  can  be 
treated  and  cured.  An  niinois  study  showed 
that  many  people  still  regard  the  mentaUy 
ill  with  fear  because  their  actions  are  un- 
predictable. .._»..„ 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Maryland  study- 
most  recent  of  the  group— showed  that  60 
percent  of  the  people  could  imagine  them- 
selves faUlng  in  love  with  a  mentaUy  111  per- 
son- 60  percent  would  be  willing  to  room  vrtth 
r?ormer  mental  patient;  81  P*^"^*  ^^^ 
be  wUllng  to  work  alongside  a  former  mental 

•""stumes  of  employer  atUtudes  in  Boston 
and  LoulsvUle  show  something  liiterestlng^ 
A  majority  said  yes.  they'd  be  willing  to  hire 
the  mentally  restored.  Yet  only  a  small  per- 
centage ever  did.  »_,,r</^ 
•There  are  some  forces  at  work  m  •Amert^ 
that  inevitably  wUl  lead  to  mo" '"^^f^**^*^ 
altitudes  toward  the  mentally  Ul  and 
mentaUy  restored.  _^»,.Kiiit« 
one  18  the  fact  that  'oc»"onal  rehablUt^ 
tion  of  the  mentally  restored  has  moved 
ahead  faster  than  for  any  other  ^mgle  dls- 
abUlty  group.  Over  the  past  quarter  of  a 
centSyMt  increased  nmeteen  times  com- 
pared with  an  increase  of  four  times  f or  aU 
bther  dlsabumes.  This  means  that  record 
numbers  of  people  are  "-entering  America  s 
^instream-worklng.  Uvlng,  rubbing  ^oul- 
ders  with  their  neighbors,  demonstrating  that 

they  are  like  other  people.  

•The  other  force  Is  the  fact  that  In  more  and 
niore  instances,  mental  Ulness  is  being 
treated  right  In  the  community  rather  tth^ 
in  isolated  institutions  off  In  nowhere.  HaU- 
way  houses,  day  care  centers,  day  and  nl^ 
hospitals,  mental  health  clinics,  greater  use 
of  general  hospitals,  and,  above  aU,  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers-all  these  tend 
to  keep  the  mentally  Ul  right  at  home,  a  part 
of  society  and  not  Isolated  from  It. 

H^  would  I  sum  up  attitudes?  Improv- 
ing I  would  say.  Improving  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  But  stlU  a  long  way  to  go.         ,_„   . 
And   now,   what   about   attitudes   toward 
the  mentally  retarded? 

Here.  I  believe  a  miracle  In  ^^^^.^ 
taking  place  In  front  of  our  eyes.  Attitudes 
toward  the  retarded  are  changing  perhaps 
more  rapidly  than  for  any  ot^er  msabmty 
CTOup.  A  great  many  forces  seem  to  have  been 
ITwork  at  the  same  time.  Let  me  list  some 

'^STeTe  IS  the  Kennedy  family,  "^^frald  to 
face  up  to  retardation  during  the  White 
House  years  and  thereafter.  gol»g^'«f  ^ 
helping  to  bring  retardation  out  of  the  back 
bedrooms  of  America.  _^„*-. 

And  there  is  the  highly  motivated  parents 
organization,  the  National  Association  for 
Retarded  ChUdren.  and  all  Its  State  and  lo- 
cal affiuates— actlon-orlented.  refusing  to 
accept  the  word  "Unpossible."  ^..,  .,„„, 

And  there  are  progressive  Inst  tutlons 
such  as  Elw^-n  Institute,  aware  of  thelrsoclal 
responsibilities  to  promote  general  knowl- 
edge and  enlightenment  about  mental  re- 
tardation. , 

And  there  are  dynamic  programs  of  so 
many  Government  agencies-Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Department  of  Labor.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission, President's  Committee  on  Mental 
Retardation  (only  Presidential  Committee 
devoted  to  a  single  disability  group),  our 
own  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped.  ,  _^„^ 

And  there  are  the  twin  miracles  of  educa- 
tion and  hablUUtlon  of  the  retarded,  pre- 
paring thousands  of  young  people  for  satis- 
fying lives  and  Jobs. 

And  too,  there  are  the  times  we  live  In— 
an  affluence  that  has  created  a  manpower 
shortage  at  the  unskilled  level  of  the  work 
spectrum,  leading  to  a  willingness  to  accept 
the  retarded  for  many  kinds  of  Jobs. 

When  a  restaurant  has  to  hire  100  people 
to  keep  ten  Jobs  filled;  when  a  laimdry  has 


to  go  on  a  four-day  work-week  because  of 
Monday  Absenteeism;  when  factory  produc- 
tion lines  have  to  be  curtaUed  by  manpower 
shortages— when  things  like  these  occur.  It 
isn't  any  wonder  that  employers  turn  to  the 
mentally  retarded  as  a  possible  solution  to 
their  problems. 

This  has  been  an  odd  kind  of  miracle  of 
acceptance  of  the  retarded. 

On  the  one  hand,  you  find  major  busi- 
nesses and  Industries  In  America  actuaUy 
taking  the  miUatlve  and  asking  how  to  get 
involved  In  training  and  placing  the  re- 
tarded— Howard  Johnson,  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Launderers.  Hotel  Corporation  of 
America,  many  more.  You  find  the  retarded 
going  to  work,  succeeding  on  the  Job,  getting 
along  with  their  supervisors,  being  accepted 
by  their  feUow  workers. 

You  find  aU  this  on  the  one  hand.  But  look 
at  the  other  hand.  You  stlU  find  pubUc  opta- 
lon  polls  Indicating  that  America  Is  not  yet 
ready  to  accept  the  retarded.  I'll  cite  one 
study,  typical  of  aU. 

Last  year.  Roper  Research  Associates  sur- 
veyed a  sampling  of  a  thousand  American 
households  to  learn  their  opinions  about  the 
handicapped.  They  were  presented  with  this 
hypothetical  case: 

"Take  the  case  of  Thomas  B.  He  Is  aged 
20  and  mentaUy  retarded.  Outwardly  nor- 
mal, he  has  the  intelligence  of  an  average 
eight  year  old  child.  He  can  care  for  him- 
self, do  simple  chores,  and  read  and  write 
at  the  third  grade  level." 

More  than  half  of  the  families  in  the  stir- 
vey  beUeved  thU  young  man  should  be  In 
an  Institution  and  not  at  home.  Nearly  sixty 
percent  believed  If  he  worked  at  aU,  it  should 
be  in  a  sheltered  workshop  and  not  else- 
where. Only  sixteen  percent  beUeved  he  de- 
served a  chance  to  hold  a  Job  slde-by-slde 
with  other  employees. 

Hark  back  to  the  Uttle  story  I  began  with, 
"See  that  man  over  there  .  .  ." 

And  hark  back  to  the  three  premises  I 
menUoned — "Facelessness,"  or  how  easy  it 
Is  to  reject  those  we  dont  know;  "Jerry- 
bullt  Images,"  or  how  we  create  mental  pic- 
tures that  downgrade  entire  groups;  and 
"out  of  sight,  out  of  heart,"  or  how  we  tend 
to  push  these  people  somewhere  out  of  our 
vision  so  we  dont  have  to  look  at  them. 

Here  we  have  the  evidence  of  otir  premises. 
The  American  people  find  It  easy  to  reject 
those  they  don't  know,  hypothetical  cases 
posed  by  researchers,  nameless  people  tagged 
as  mentaUy  retarded.  But  the  American  peo- 
ple don't  find  It  easy  to  reject  people  they 
do  know— the  retarded  young  man  who  de- 
Uvers  the  mall,  the  retarded  young  lady  who 
stuffs  envelopes  In  the  next  room. 

Nor.  may  I  add.  Is  It  easy  to  reject  those 
we  need — the  mentally  retarded  whom,  we've 
been  told,  might  help  us  solve  our  manpow- 
er problems. 

To  sum  up,  the  retarded  have  made  great 
progress  in  a  short  time.  In  gaining  pubUc 
acceptance — more  progress,  I  believe,  than 
the  American  people  might  be  aware  of.  Yet 
I  know  that  the  retarded,  too,  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  A  longway. 

Now,  what  can  we  learn  from  these  excur- 
sions Into  the  hlghvsrays  and  byways  of  pub- 
lic attitudes  toward  the  handicapped?  Sev- 
eral things: 

The  handicapped  have  to  become  clearly 
visible  m  our  society.  They  have  to  have  the 
chance  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  rest  of  the 
people. 

This  means  that  whenever  possible  the 
community  m\ist  be  the  base  of  operaUons— 
not  some  custodial  establishment  away  from 
the  mainstream. 

The  handicapped  have  to  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  their  "allke-ness" 
to  the  rest  of  society,  rather  than  their  "un- 
Uke-ness"  from  the  rest.  Their  essenUal 
humanity— the  bond  bmdlng  them  to  all 
mankind— must  have  the  chance  to  shine 
through. 


This  means  the  greatest  possible  atten- 
tion paid  to  their  social  behavior,  during 
school  and  rehabUitaUon,  to  minimize  be- 
havioral quirks  that  set  them  apart. 

The  handicapped  have  to  have  the  chance 
to  work  m  places  where  they  never  have 
worked  before.  I  know  how  easy  It  is  for  a 
placement  officer  to  call  a  friend  and  say, 
"George,  I  have  another  one  for  you."  But 
each  handicapped  person  must  be  a  mission- 
ary, in  a  sense — must  move  out  into  untried 
territory — must  do  his  share  to  show  society 
his  human-ness. 

This  can  be  his  contribution  to  breaking 
down  the  barriers. 

The  handicapped  have  to  be  given  the 
chance  to  mix  with  society  at  large  not  only 
where  they  work,  but  also  where  they  learn 
and  where  they  play  and  where  they  shop 
and  where  they  pray. 

Mixed  training  faculties,  mixed  sheltered 
workshops,  mixed  play  programs,  mixed 
school  programs — there  can  be  the  path- 
ways to  greater  acceptance. 

Finally,  the  handicapped  have  to  have  the 
active  support  of  society.  AccepUnce  doesn't 
merely  come  about  through  some  magic.  It 
has  to  be  nurtured  and  encouraged  and 
prodded — not  Just  by  one  or  two  segments 
of  society,  but  by  all.  And  that's  what  the 
President's  Committee  Is  all  about — the  sin- 
gle banner  behind  which  march  a  true  cross- 
section  of  our  land.  PubUc  sector,  private 
sector,  management,  labor,  professionals, 
volunteers — all  marching  together,  with  the 
common  goal  of  acceptance  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

And  what  do  we  want,  ultimately?  What  Is 
our  goal? 

We  want  an  end  to  the  faceless  people — ^to 
the  easy  tendency  to  reject  those  whom  we 
don't  know;  the  cowardly  tendency  to  de- 
clare them  our  inferiors. 

We  want  an  end  to  Jerry-built  Images — 
to  the  riarnnging  mental  stereotypes  we  cre- 
ate of  entire  groups  we  are  not  familiar 
with. 

We  want  an  end  to  the  out-of-mlnd-out- 
of-heart  syndrome — to  our  sometimes  cruel 
method  of  simply  not  thinking  about  the 
groups  we've  rejected,  or  forcing  them  out 
of  our  minds  as  though  they  did  not  exist. 
"See  that  man,  man  over  there?" 
"Well,  I  hate  him." 
"But  you  don't  know  him." 
"That's  why  I  hate  him." 
If  our  goals  are  ever  reached,  I  don't  ex- 
pect everybody  to  love  everybody  else  all  of 
the  time.  But  I  do  expect  if  we  are  to  be 
hated,  we   wUl   be   hated  as  individuals,  in 
our  own  right,  for  ourselves — and  not  merely 
because   we   are   hapless   representaUves   of 
some  group. 

Slowly  but  perceptably,  the  world  seems 
to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  accept- 
ance of  indivld\xals.  Slowly,  so  slowly — yet 
you  can  sense  that  movement. 

V?e  seem  to  be  heading  toward  the  true 
promise  of  the  melting  pot  that  Is  America — 
the  beglimlng  of  a  melting  pot  where  differ- 
ence between  groups  are  minimlBed.  where 
the  people  count.  Yes,  the  people. 


The  Presidents  CoMMrrTEE  ov  Ficploymbnt 

or  THE  Handicapped — ^Biographical  Sketch 

OP  Harold  Rttssell 

Harold  Russell  was  reappointed  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  by  President  Hlchi^d  M. 
Nixon  on  May  1,  1969.  He  had  been  named 
Chairman  by  President  Johnson  April  18, 
1964,  having  served  as  a  'Vies  Chairman  from 
1962  to  1964  following  his  appointment  by 
President  Kennedy. 

The  President's  Committee  was  established 
In  1947  to  promote  nationwide  interest  in 
rehablUtatlon  and  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped by  obtaining  and  maintaining  co- 
operation from  government  agencies,  private 
groups  and  Individuals.  It  Is  composed  of 
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more  than  600  public  spirited 
nlzatlons  and  individuals  repn 
ness.    civic,    handicapped.    Indus 
mais  laedlft,  medical,  professional 
tlon,  religious,  veterans",  women's 
groups.  Associate  Members  Inelud* 
met  officers  and  several  major 
heads. 

Although  Russell  devotes  a  maj 
of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the 
travels   extensively    promoting   th 
and  employment  of  the  handlcappt  d 
throughout  the  United  States,  he 
out  compensation  except  for  tr 
He  Is  active  in  business  as  P« 
Harold    Russell    Insurance    Agencs 
Dedham.     Massachusetts      (875 
Road)     He  is  also  founder  and 
the    Harold    Russell    Company. 
Missouri. 

Russell,  who  lost   both   hands 
time  training  accident   in   the 
rocketed  to  fame  and  became  a  nat 
bol  of  courage  In  meeting  the 
disability  when  he  was  selected 
the  role  of  Homer  IHUTlsh,  a  hai 
in  the  movie,  •'The  Best  YeSLTs  of 
The  role  was  largely  based  on 
experiences  In  overcoming  a  ha 
a  normal  place  in  society.  For 
ance  he  was  presented  with  two 
ture  Academy  Award  "Oscars", 
best  supporttng  performance  and 
for  "bringing   aid   and   comfort   " 
veterans    through    the    medium 
pictures" 

The    accident    occurred    while 
sergeant    and    paratrooper    Inst 
training  troops  at  Camp  Mackall, 
hurst.  North  Carolina,  June  6.  19< 
t'.ve  fuse  cap  unexpectedly  set  ofl 
s'.ve  charge   he  was  holding.   Th« 
day   his   shattered   hands   were 
three  Inches  above  the  wrists 
was  transferred  to  Walter  Reed 
Washington.  D.C.  where  he  was 
artiflclal  limbs  and   pointed  dowii 
to  rehabilitation   Through  seemli 
lees  practice  he  became  extremel] 
In  the  use  of  the  hoolcs 

Willie  undergoing  rehablUtatlot 
Reed,   Russell    was   selected    to 
minute  Signal  Corp  motion 
of  a  Sergeant."  Largely  based  u. 
dent,    recovery    and    rehabilitation 
widely  used  In  rehabilitating  a 
fllm  came  to  the  attention  of 
wyn  and  led  to  the  role  In  'The 
of  Our  Lives." 

In   1949  Russell  wrote  an  au 
titled,   "Victory   In   My   Hands,' 
been  translatod  Into  20 
about  his  anguish  during  the  1 
physical  and  psychologic*]  recov 
tng  his  hands. 

Russell  Is  a  Past  National 
AMVETS.  having  been  elected  ir 
and  again  In  1960.  He  Is  the 
Commander   of   this   organize  tlcp 
three  term*. 

He    U   also   Vice   President   of 
Veterans     Pund.     Inc.     and 
throughout    the    world    worWnj 
World  Veterans  Federation,  of 
one  of  the  organizers. 

In  addition,  Russell  has 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  to 
of  Savings  Bonds.  The  American 
the  National  Conference  of 
Jews,  the  Antl-DelamaUon 
B'rith  and  with  the  National 
ciety.  where  he  is  past  member 
of  Director.  He  has  served  ( 196 
National  Council  on  VocatlonaJ 
tlon,  and  Is  currently  a  member 
sachusetts    Industrial    Accident 
tlor.  Commission. 

Bom  In  Sidney,  Nova  Scotia, 
1914,  Russell  moved  to  Boston 
lly  at  the  age  of  six,  following 
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orga-  his  father,  a  telegraph  manager.  He  attended 
busl-  public  schools  In  Boston  and  nearby  Cam- 
bridge, graduating  from  high  school  In  1933. 
He  worked  for  a  grocery  chain  and  was  a 
store  manager  before  entering  the  Army  in 
February  1942.  Russell  volunteered  for  the 
paratroops  and  qualifled  as  a  paratrooper 
instructor  and  specialized  In  demolition  and 
explosives.  He  made  51  Jumps  until  the 
training  camp  explosion  on  D-Day  in  1944. 
The  accident  altered  Russell's  career.  After 
completing  his  rehabilitation,  Russell  en- 
tered Boston  University's  School  of  Business 
Administration.  But  his  studies  were  Inter- 
rupted to  make  "The  Best  Tears  of  Our 
Lives,"  to  lecture  to  various  audiences,  and 
to  covirt  and  win  his  wife,  Rita.  Today  they 
have  two  children.  Jerry,  a  pilot  In  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Oroves.  They 
reside  at  Wayland,  Massachusetts. 

Russell  has  received  many  awards.  Includ- 
ing the  honor  of  being  chosen  as  one  of  the 
Ten  Outstanding  Young  Men  of  1950  by  the 
U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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OREGON    EDITOR    COMMENTS    ON 
TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleeised  to  be  in  the  Chamber  when  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  spoke  in  introducing  S. 
3760,  to  provide  for  a  Commi.ssion  on 
Transportation  Regulatory  Agencies. 

I  was  aware  of  the  confusion  among 
our  regulatory  agencies  as  the  trans- 
portation industry  enters  the  computer- 
ized era.  I  have  talked  with  residents  of 
Oregon  towns  who  were  dealing  with  the 
various  agencies,  and  facing  differing 
standards,  requirements,  and  procedures 
in  presenting  their  case  for  various  pro- 
posals. 

I  joined  Senator  Baker  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  3760,  and  the  reaction  in  Oregon 
to  his  bill  has  been  good.  As  an  example, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg., 
Herald  and  News  be  printed  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks.  I  am  sure  that  the  senti- 
ments of  this  editor  are  echoed  by  other 
Oregonians  and  others  across  the 
country. 

As  our  society  becomes  more  complex, 
we  must  see  that  the  Government  adjusts 
to  meet  the  new  challenges  brought 
about  by  technology,  growth,  and  bu- 
reaucratic inertia.  I  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
Transportation  Regulatory  Agencies  is  a 
needed  step  toward  meeting  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  the  1970's. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TaANSPORTATION     MCST    BE    PACKAGED 

Transportation  Is  one  of  the  nation's  most 
rapidly  changing  industries. 

A  mere  two  decades  ago,  most  persons  still 
looked  to  the  train  as  the  prime  means  of 
long  distance  public  travel.  But  the  airlines, 
still  struggUng  after  World  War  n.  emerged 
during  the  19508  to  first  challenge  and  then 
overpower  railroads  as  public  conveyances. 
Many  railroads  have  since  decided  that  they 
would  be  better  off  without  passenger  serv- 
ice— a  decision  resented  by  cities  served  by 
passenger  trains  and  by  train  buffs. 

There  has  been  a  revolution,  too,  In  other 

modes  of  transportation  The  automobile.  In 

that  same  two  decades,  has  become  Increas- 

January  14,     Ingly  lmp>ortant  for  long-distance  travel  and 

his  fam-     the  truck  has  grown  as  a  freight  hauler.  The 

( he  death  of     growth  of  automotive  travel.  In  ttim.  has  led 


to  concern  about  the  manner  In  which  high- 
ways gobble  up  lamd  and  determine  living 
and  economic  patterns. 

Increasingly,  national  and  local  planners 
are  realizing  that  the  various  transportation 
systems  cannot  be  considered  In  Isolation.  If 
we  are  to  solve  our  transportation  problem* 
without  destroying  our  environment,  we 
must  look  at  transportation  as  a  package  and 
seek  the  most  efficient  means  of  coping  with 
the  problems  at  band. 

The  solutions  will  vary  from  place  to  place. 
For  example,  we  may  see — If  the  new  Metro- 
liner  Is  any  indication — a  rebirth  of  the  pas- 
senger train  In  densely  populated  areas  where 
airlines  have  a  difficult  time  operating.  The 
car  win  continue  to  be  a  prime  mode  of 
transport,  but  mass  transit  may  replace  It 
for  commuting. 

The  federal  government  gave  partial  recog- 
nition to  the  Interdependent  nature  of  the 
transportation  system  recently  when  the  De- 
partment of  Transportauon  was  created.  But 
it  left  the  Independent  regulatory  agencies 
separate. 

This  leads  to  a  lack  of  policy  coordination. 
For  example,  because  railroads  and  airlines 
are  regulated  by  different  boards,  a  commu- 
nity may  be  faced — as  Klamath  Falls  haa 
been  faced — with  simultaneous  cutbacks  In 
rail  and  air  service.  Local  persons  working  on 
the  problem  finding  themselves  being  whip- 
sawed  by  two  or  more  bureaus 

Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  recognizing 
the  problem.  Is  cosponsorlng  legislation  to 
merge  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  Into  one  regulatory 
agency. 

We  don't  know  whether  Hatfield's  bill  or 
some  other  proposal  Is  the  answer.  We  do 
believe,  however,  that  a  community  such  as 
Klamath  Palls  should  be  able  to  plead  its 
public  transportation  case  as  a  package  with- 
out having  to  play  off  one  regulatory  agency 
against  another  and  one  company  against 
another. 
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PRESIDENT  PRAISED  ON  VOTING 
RIGHTS  STAND 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  with 
President  Nixon's  endorsement  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  this  country  has 
passed  an  important  milestone  In  the 
development  of  political  freedom.  The 
protection  of  minority  rights  to  the  fran- 
chise is  a  vital  purpose  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  this  law  extends  our  effort  to 
fulfill  this  purpose  in  important  new 
directions. 

The  President's  acceptance  of  this  leg- 
islation becomes  all  the  more  significant 
in  light  of  the  serious  constitutional 
questions  which  he  had  raised  concern- 
ing statutory  enactment  of  the  18-year- 
old  vote.  Yet  I  believe  every  Member  of 
the  Congress  and  every  citizen  in  our  so- 
ciety should  applaud  the  wise  course 
adopted  by  Mr.  Nixon  In  leaving  the  con- 
stitutional question  for  resolution  by  the 
courts.  Had  the  President  acted  other- 
wise the  cost  to  the  domestic  political 
tranquillity  of  the  United  States  could 
have  been  severe. 

The  President  surely  deserves  the  wise 
editorial  commendation  of  his  historic 
swjtion,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
editorials  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  New  York  Times  applauding  the 
President's  action  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


I  From  the  Washington  Post.  June  24,  1970) 
YotJTH  Vote:  The  Supreme  Court  Must 

Now  Decide 
A  reasonable  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
President  Nixon's  statement  that  he  would 
have  vetoed  the  18-year-old  vote  bill  If  it 
had  stood  alone.  The  President  reiterated  his 
strong  belief  that  the  measure  is  unconsti- 
tutional and  he  does  not  expect  It  to  survive 
the  court  test  which  he  ordered  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
signed  the  biU  in  order  to  save  its  other  pro- 
vUlons — extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  and  a  section  allowing  all  citizens 
to  vote  in  presidential  elections  without  re- 
gard for  state  residency  requirements. 

In  our  view  this  was  the  best  covtrse  he 
could  have  taken  to  resolve  his  dilemma.  If 
the  youth  suffrage  rider  exceeds  the  authority 
of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  can  invalid- 
ate it.  The  President  could  not  have  taken 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  for  making 
this  decision  without  risk  of  being  gravely 
misunderstood  by  the  two  groups  most 
deeply  Involved  in  the  current  unrest:  the 
Negroes  who  took  upon  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  as  the  most  vital  element  in  their  en- 
franchisement and  the  youths  who  are  seek- 
ing a  part  in  the  national  decision-making 
process.  Since  the  noncontroversial  parts  of 
the  bill  involve  the  voting  rights  of  about  six 
million  citizens — nearly  one  million  blacks 
who  have  been  registered  under  federal  aus- 
pices or  protection  In  the  last  five  years  and 
an  estimated  five  mlUlon  who  In  the  past 
have  lost  their  votes  for  President  because 
of  arbitrary  state  residency  requirements — 
a  veto  could  not  have  been  Justified  for  the 
sake  of  shielding  the  Supreme  Court  from 
what  may  prove  an  embaurassing  task. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  what  steps  the  Attorney 
General  will  take  to  expedite  the  constitu- 
tional test  m  the  courts,  but  there  Is  a  recent 
precedent  for  going  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  After  Congress  passed  the  original 
Voting  Rights  Act.  South  CaroUna  sought 
an  injunction  in  the  Supreme  Court  against 
the  enforcement  of  Its  provisions  by  the  At- 
torney General.  The  court  not  only  accepted 
original  jurisdiction  In  the  case;  It  also  rec- 
ognized the  desire  of  the  state  to  obtain  a 
ruling  before  its  1966  primary  election  and 
therefore  dispensed  with  the  appointing  of 
a  special  master  and  exi)edlted  its  own  hear- 
ing AU  the  states  were  asked  to  participate 
as  friends  of  the  court. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  an  entirely  logical 
aversion  to  deciding  abstract  Issues  and  to 
rendering  declaratory  Judgments  or  advisory 
opinions.  Its  basic  business  is  Judicial  the 
decision  of  actual  cases  and  controversies. 
In  this  instance,  however,  one  or  more  of  the 
states  is  certain  to  challenge  the  right  of 
Congress  to  fix  the  age  for  voting,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  is  the  only  body  which  can 
resolve  that  very  real  issue.  There  Is  no  basic 
controversy  over  facts  which  wlU  require  a 
lower-court  trial  In  the  usual  sense.  The 
basic  question  is  what  the  Constitution  re- 
quires. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  is  willing  to  follow 
its  precedent.  In  South  CaroUna  v.  Kateen- 
bach,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  prompt  test  of  the  statute.  No 
doubt  all  the  states  will  join  In  the  appeal 
for  prompt  action  since  none  of  them  can 
hold  even  a  school  board  or  bond-Issue  elec- 
tion without  possible  confusion  over  the  out- 
come until  the  issue  Is  resolved.  MeanwhUe 
Congress  would  do  well  to  heed  the  Presi- 
dent's advice  to  proceed  with  the  approval 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  in  any  event. 
The  vital  question  of  enfranchising  11  mil- 
lion young  citizens  should  not  be  left  hang- 
ing precariously  on  the  chance  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  say  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  mean  what  It  has  always  been 
assumed  to  mean  In  the  past. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  24,  1970] 
Preshjentiai.  Good  Judgment 
PrcBident  Nixon  has  served  the  nation  well 
In  his  handling  of  the  combined  Congres- 
sional action  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  lower  the  voting  age  to  eighteen.  He  did 
not  let  his  beUef  that  an  age  qualification 
fixed  by  the  Federal  Government  would  re- 
quire a  constitutional  amendment  get  In  the 
way  of  his  signing  the  legislation  and  thus 
clearing  the  way  for  the  cotirts  to  resolve  that 
question. 

In  the  process,  the  President  has  saved  the 
most  important  safeguard  In  the  whole  range 
of  civil  rights  legislation,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  Protected  by  that  law,  nearly  a 
million  Negro  citizens  have  registered  In 
Southern  states;  millions  more  are  sure  to 
follow  suit,  with  results  that  may  well  change 
the  political  face  of  the  covmtry. 

The  President  made  It  clear,  as  he  signed 
the  bin.  that  he  Is  asking  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  expedite  a  court  test  of  the  voting- 
age  provision.  Otherwise,  all  elections  held 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  even  primaries, 
will  be  subject  to  challenge — a  prospect  that 
would  reduce  the  political  process  from  mere 
vulnerability  to  downright  chaos. 

Prudence  also  suggests  that  steps  be  taken 
now  to  assure  lowering  of  the  voting  age  In 
case  the  courts  do  concur  In  Mr.  Nixon's 
reading  of  the  Constitution.  As  long  as  the 
eighteen-year  provision  was  going  through 
the  legislative  mill  as  part  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  now  considering  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  on  the  subject. 

But  the  amendment  resolution  already  has 
more  sponsors  than  it  needs  to  get  through 
the  Senate  by  the  reqxiired  two-thirds  vote. 
It  Is  necessary  only  to  speed  up  the  machin- 
ery there — and  to  get  It  started  in  the  House. 
The  real  battle  then,  should  the  Supreme 
Court  reject  the  statutory  approach,  will  be 
to  win  the  approval  of  three-quarters  of  the 
state  legislatures. 

We  share  the  President's  declared  enthu- 
siasm for  the  eighteen-year-old  vote,  tm- 
moved  by  figures  showing  that  young  voters 
m  general  exercise  the  franchise  even  more 
sparingly  than  their  elders.  They  are  far  more 
mobile,  for  one  thing,  being  less  settled,  and 
are  accordingly  put  at  a  disadvantage  by  the 
outrageous  residential  requirements  which 
the  new  law  will  drastically  modify  and  make 
uniform. 

In  any  event,  whether  or  not  they  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  vote  is  not 
the  crucial  consideration.  Psychologically,  it 
is  Important  that -they  have  the  right — one  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  any  reasonable 
criterion  of  education,  service  to  the  coun- 
try and  taxation.  Practically.  Its  exercise  will 
take  on  Importance  with  time  and  usage, 
giving  the  young  a  mc««  obvious  stake  In  the 
political  process  than  many  of  them  now  feel 
they  possess. 


number  about  325,000  who  compete  in 
two  separate  divisions — one  for  those  in 
tlie  13-15  age  bracket  and  the  other  for 
those  16  to  18. 

The  success  of  B4be  Ruth  Baseball  in 
my  own  State  of  Nevada  is  consistent 
with  the  growth  of  the  program  nation- 
wide. The  first  Nevada  league  was  formed 
in  1951.  Today  there  are  70  teams  com- 
peting in  a  number  of  communities.  More 
than  1,000  young  men  are  involved. 

A  hijghiight  of  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  in 
Nevada  is  the  annual  State  tournament, 
which  this  year  is  scheduled  July  25-30  in 
Carson  City,  the  State  capital.  As  in  past 
years,  this  event  vsrill  draw  capacity 
crowds  who  appreciate  the  excitement  ctf 
well-played  baseball  and  the  sportsman- 
ship so  characteristic  of  participants  in 
this  worthwhile  program. 

I  congratulate  the  oflBcers,  directors, 
and  board  members  of  International 
Babe  Ruth  Baseball  as  well  as  tlie  leaders 
of  the  program  in  Nevada — Mr.  Jay 
Kump,  of  Elko,  who  serves  as  State  di- 
rector, and  Mr.  Bill  Pogle,  of  Carson  City, 
the  assistant  State  director. 

At  the  same  time,  I  offer  a  special 
tribute  to  the  thousands  of  parents  and 
other  adult  volunteers  who  have  given  so 
generously  of  time  and  effort  to  insure 
the  success  of  Babe  Ruth  Baseball.  Their 
unselfisn  contributions  have  been  princi- 
pally responsible  for  the  rapid  growth 
of  one  of  the  finest  programs  in  the  en- 
tire spectnmi  of  competitive  amateiir 
athletics. 

Mr.  President,  Babe  Ruth  was  the  epit- 
ome of  excellence  in  the  sport  of  base- 
ball. He  was  the  greatest  home  nm  hitter 
of  all  time.  He  was  also,  earlier  in  his 
career,  a  great  pitcher.  He  was  colorftil 
and  exciting,  and  he  remains  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  countless  youngsters  who 
aspire  for  success  in  baseball. 

I  think  it  entirely  appropriate  that  the 
name  of  Babe  Ruth  is  perpetuated  today 
not  merely  in  the  record  books,  but  in  a 
program  that  offers  millions  of  boys  the 
opportunity  to  play  the  game  he  loved. 
Of  all  the  memorials  saluting  his  achieve- 
ments, I  think  he  would  have  treasured 
this  one  most  of  all. 


THE  BABE  RUTH  BASEBALL 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  own  thoughts  to  those  of 
many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
praising  the  achievements  of  the  Na- 
tional Babe  Ruth  Baseball  program  for 
teenagers. 

The  growth  of  this  program  since  its 
Inception  in  1951  has  been  phenomenal. 
The  first  league,  organized  In  New  Jersey, 
involved  only  a  handful  of  youngsters  13, 
14,  and  15  years  old.  Today,  the  program 
flourishes  in  all  50  States,  as  weU  as  in 
Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  Europe,  Guam, 
Mexico,  and  pMts  of  Asia.  Participants 


THE  AMENDMENT  TO  END 
THE  WAR 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
May  16, 1  addressed  a  community  fonmi 
at  McArthur  Court  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  in  Eugene,  Oreg.  After  my  speech, 
I  was  presented  with  petitions  including 
57,414  signatures  supporting  the  Amend- 
ment To  End  the  War,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor.  I  also  received  3,000  signa- 
tures there  op^x)sing  this  amendment. 
As  of  this  date,  80,238  Oregonians  have 
signed  petitions  supporting  the  Amend- 
ment To  End  the  War;  6,949  have  signed 
petitions  indicating  their  opposition.  In 
addition,  8,628  Oregonians  have  written 
letters  to  me  urging  that  this  amend- 
ment be  passed,  while  2.818  have  used 
this  means  to  request  that  I  withdraw 
support  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  time  of  increas- 
ing polarization  I  commend  these  peace- 
ful and  orderly  methods  of  expressing 
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opinions.  On  both  sides  of  the  l^ue  there 
have  recently  been  violent  protests  which 
cannot  be  condoned.  I  believa  that  we 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  must  encojirage  our 
fellow  citizens  to  participate  inlthe  dem- 
ocraUc  processes,  as  these  Ot^gonlans 
have.  Oiir  responsiveness  will  i^rove  that 
this  system  can  work. 
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OFFICIAL  U.S.  POUCY  TC^WARD 
CUBA 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  Ihe  article 
by  the  disUng\iished  Senator  f*om  South 
Carolina  which  appeared  ii  Human 
Events  on  June  13.  We  are  all  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  C^ba,  and  I 
believe  that  Senator  THTn»Mom>'s  article 
will  be  of  interest.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  trie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tJie  Record. 
as  follows: 
McClosket    Distorts    Position;     What    Is 

OmCTAL   U.S.   POLICT   TOWAW     CUBA? 

(By  Senator  Strom  Thur>;ond) 
The  Stat*  Department's  official  spokesman. 
Robert  J    McCloslcey.  has  grave  y  distorted 
official  U.S.  policy  with  regard  to  the  libera- 
tion of  Cuba.  ^   .,  ^     ^ 

At  a  preaa  briefing  on  May  12  McCloskey 
assailed  the  Cub«ai  exUes  in  Mlai  il  who  have 
announced  the  first  successful  rUds  against 
the  Communist  regime  In  theli  homeland. 
McCloskey  Is  the  deputy  asslstait  secretan.- 
Of  state  for  Press  Relations. 

McCloskey  s&ld:  "The  govemjoent  of  the 
U  S  has  noted  with  regret  the  antouncement 
from  Miami,  made  by  a  repreaetotatlve  of  a 
Cuban  exUe  group,  that  member^  of  his  orga- 
nization have  sunk  two  Cuban  fishing  vesseU 
and  are  holding  11  Cuban  cltlztna  as  host- 
ages." ! 

The  State  Department  spokesiiian  went  on 
to  remind  "all  persons  who  r^lde  In  [the 
US.l  that  the  U.S.  laws  forbid  the  use  of 
U.S.  territory  as  a  base  for  any j military  ex- 
pedition against  a  foreign  ooun*7." 

But  there  Is  absolutely  no  reason  for  the 
VS  government  to  "note  wltq  regret"  at- 
tempts by  Cubans  to  regain  thejr  homeland. 
In  the  first  place,  the  CubanlexUe  groups 
did  not  claim  that  their  attacks  were 
launched  from  U.S.  territory.  Ttie  State  De- 
partment admits  that  the  government  has  no 
evidence  that  the  attacks  were  launched  from 
the  U  S  Why.  therefore,  •note  with  regret ' 
an  event  which  every  freedom -loving  man 
should  applaud? 

The  reason  is  that  McCloskdy.  appointed 
to  his  post  by  President  Johison  in  1964. 
Is  simply  parroting  the  old  State  Depart- 
ment line  on  Cub*.  Like  many  loiother  hold- 
over, he  is  able  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
In  areas  which  have  not  bees  demanding 
much  attention  lately.  The  Pre^dent  has  his 
bands  fuU  on  many  another  fitint,  and  men 
like  McCloskey  and  the  boys  (in  the  Cuban 
desk  go  on  their  merry  way. 

In  the  past  four  weeks  the  |  Cuban  situa- 
tion has  changed  dramatlcall*.  The  Cuban 
exile  group.  Alpha  66.  and  lis  allies  have 
successfully  Infiltrated  Cuban  territory  three 
times,  landing  twice  and  sinking  the  two 
boats  the  third  time  (see  Hiiman  Events. 
May  30.  1970.  page  20).  Spuiilng  Involve- 
ment with  the  CIA.  these  groups  of  freedom- 
loving  Cubans  have  proved  th^t  they  have  a 
dedicated,  viable  operation,  w(lllng  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices. 

What  should  VS.  poUcy  b^  toward  such 
attempts?  The  policy  Is  already  spelled  out 
in  VB.  statote.  It  U  •  ia«tt4r  of  law,  P.L. 
87-733.  effective  Oct.  3,  1962.  that  the  U.S 
is  determined : 


To  prevent  Cuba,  by  whatever  means,  In- 
cluding the  use  of  arms,  from  extending 
aggressive  or  subversive  acUvltles  to  any  part 
of  this  hemisphere; 

To  prevent  the  creaUon  In  Cuba  of  an 
externally  supported  military  capability  en- 
dangering the  U.S.;  and 

To  work  with  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  and  with  freedom-loving  Cubans 
to  support  the  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple for  self-determination. 

This  legislation  was  a  Joint  resolution 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
signed  by  President  Kennedy  shortly  be- 
fore the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  It  Is  still  on  the 
books  today  and  hence  still  represents  of- 
ficial U.S.  policy. 

But  as  circumstances  have  developed  to- 
day It  is  not  necessary  for  the  U.S.  to  get 
directly  Involved.  Our  law  encourages  us  to 
work  with  "freedom-loving  Cubans  to  sup- 
port the  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  people 
for  self-determination."  Our  law  allows  us 
to  do  this  "by  whatever  means."  We  certain- 
ly face  the  rising  tide  of  subversive  activities 
exported  by  Castro,  both  In  the  U.S.  and 
elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere. 

Not  only  Is  this  right  supported  by  otir 
domestic  law;  It  Is  thoroughly  rooted  In  in- 
ternational law.  In  1962  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  commented  on  thU 
provision  as  follows: 

"These  aspirations  are  not  only  inherently 
legitimate  In  any  people,  but  the  right  to 
self-determination  Is  embedded  in  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Organization  of  the  American 
States  and  In  the  principles  of  the  tnter- 
Amerlcan  system.  At  the  Punte  del  Este 
Conference  In  January  1962.  It  was  rec- 
ognized that  the  Communist  regime  of  Cuba 
was  incompatible  with  these  principles." 

There  Is  no  excuse,  then,  for  the  State 
Department  to  take  an  anU-freedom  pos- 
ture. It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment to  take  a  public  stand  on  the  mat- 
ter at  all,  and  certainly  not  against  It.  All 
that  is  needed  Is  a  Uttle  "benign  neglect" 
and  perhaps  some  Indirect  arrangements 
whereby  the  Cubans  can  get  needed  arms 
and  equipment.  The  Cubans  are  chiefly  ask- 
ing the  U.S.  not  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
Castro. 

The  President  has  all  the  authorization 
needed  to  implement  such  a  policy.  He  has 
a  group  of  dedicated  Cubans  who  have  not 
been  neutralized  and  corrupted  by  CIA  aid 
and  assistance.  It  could  be  a  textbook  case 
of  applying  the  Guam  doctrine  right  In  our 
own  hemisphere.  Let  those  who  want  their 
freedom  fight  for  it  themselves,  but  let  us 
give  moral  and  material  assistance  without 
getting  our  own  military  personnel  in- 
volved. Such  a  response  Is  proportionate 
to  the  present  situation. 

The  Cuban  freedom  fighters  have  a  plan. 
If  they  succeed,  they  will  be  doing  an  Im- 
mense benefit  for  us  as  well  aa  themselves. 
If  they  fall,  the  situation  will  remain  un- 
changed. But  by  all  means,  let  us  not  con- 
tinue the  perversity  of  protecting  a  brutal 
and  bankrupt  Communist  regime  on  our 
doorstep. 

It  is  time  to  reactivate  Pi..  87-7S3.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate to  say  once  more  what  I  said  on 
the  Senate  fioor  whUe  this  resolution  was 
being  debated  In  1962: 

"The  establishment  of  a  firm  and  clear 
policy  position  has  not  always  meant  that 
there  would  be  firm  execution  of  the  policy. 
For  instance,  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  not  been  enforced  In 
the  case  of  Cuba. 

"It  is  always  possible  to  find  some  exciise 
not  to  take  affirmative  action  which  a  law  or 
established  policy  demands.  If  those  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  law  or  poUcy  ap- 
proach their  responsibUlty  with  a  spirit  of 
unwillingness  and  timidity.  It  is  imperative 
that  both  the  Congress  and  the  President 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  insure 


that  once  this  Joint  resolution  Is  passed  and 
signed  into  law.  It  U  executed  faithfully  and 
precisely  and  without  any  footdragglng." 

Note:  Alpha  66,  under  heavy  pressure  from 
the  State  Department  three  weeks  ago,  re- 
leased the  11  Cuban  prisoners  they  had  seized 
In  an  earlier  raid. 


ADDITIONAL   FUNDS     FOR    INDIAN 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Subcommitte  on  Indian  Educa- 
Uon.  of  which  I  was  chairman  during 
last  year,  conducted  an  extensive  inves- 
tigation into  the  education  of  Indian 
children  and  found  that  by  almost  any 
indicia,  they  are  the  most  educationally 
deprived  children  in  this  country.  We 
found,  for  example: 

That  the  Indian  dropout  rates  are 
twice  the  national  average  in  both  pub- 
lic and  Federal  schools; 

That  some  school  districts  have  drop- 
out rates  approaching  100  percent:  and 
That    achievement    levels    of    Indian 
children  are  2  to  3  years  below  those  of 
white  students. 

One  of  the  important  consequences  ol 
these  statistics  is  the  loss  of  self-confi- 
dence and  the  lowering  of  the  self-image 
of  Indian  children.  The  subcommittee, 
recognizing  the  long-range  impact  of  the 
problem,  made  60  specific  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  the  improvement  of  In- 
dian educational  opportunities. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  spe- 
cifically that  Federal  schools  should  de- 
velop   exemplary    programs    related    to 
bilingual      and      bicultural      education 
programs.  The  problem  of  funding  stood 
in  the  way  of  meaningful  expansion  of 
Indian  bilingual  programs,  however,  and 
this  past  April  Congress  responded  by 
amending  title  VH  to  make  provision  for 
bilingual  education  programs  for  chil- 
dren on  Indian  reservations.  In  a  new 
section  added  to   the  Elementary   and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  we  provided 
for  bilingual  education  programs  in  ele- 
mentary and  second  schools  operated  or 
funded  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  specifically  designed  the  lan- 
guage to  encourage  increased  Indian  par- 
ticipation in,  and  control  of  their  own  bi- 
lingual  education   programs.   Although 
Congress  has  expanded  the  scope  of  title 
Vn   as  it  relates  to  Indian  children,  it 
has'  not  provided  additional  resources  to 
make  this  expansion  meaningful. 

There  are  also  over   120,000  Indian 
children  in  pubUc  schools  throughout  the 
country.  And  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try   tribes  and  local  governments  are 
working  toward  bringing  more  Indian 
children  from  boarding  schools  and  Fed- 
eral schools  into  the  local  public  school 
structure.  This  wUl  require  additional 
commitments  by  public  school  districts, 
especially  where  language  and  cultural 
barriers  exist.  The  Federal  Government 
is  now  responsible  for  the  education  of 
those  Indian  chUdren  in  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  day  schools  and  boarding 
schools  and  must  be  prepared  to  assist 
public  schools  willing  to  accommodate 
greater  numbers  of  Indian  children— not 
only  with  physical  facilities,  but  also 
with    special     programs     encompassed 
within  the  present  scope  of  title  VII.  The 
amendment  (No.  731)   I  submitted  last 
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night  to  H.R.  16916.  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  Indian  children  under  title  VII 
projects  and  programs,  will  make  this 
accommodation  easier  for  all  parties. 

Activities  at  present  Included  under 
tiUe  vn  involve,  for  example,  biUngual 
education  programs,  programs  designed 
to  impart  to  students  a  knowledge  of  his- 
tory and  culture  associated  with  their 
languages,  efforts  to  establish  closer  co- 
operation between  the  school  and  the 
home,  and  special  adult-education,  drop- 
out, and  vocational  programs.  In  all  of 
these  areas,  as  the  Indian  Education 
Subcommittee  so  vividly  pointed  out.  the 
needs  of  American  Indians  are  nothing 
less  than  astounding.  The  subcommittee's 
final  report  concluded: 

That  our  Nation's  policies  and  programs 
for  educating  American  Indians  are  a  na- 
tional tragedy.  They  present  us  with  a  na- 
tional challenge  of  no  small  proportions. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  respond  in  one  small  way 
to  that  chaUenge.  We  should  not  let  the 
occasion  pass  us  by. 


STUDENT  UNREST 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  student  unrest  has  interested  me 
for  a  long  time.  I  have  discussed  it  in 
commencement  addresses  and  other 
speeches  on  numerous  occasions,  and  I 
have  tried  to  read  everything  I  can  get 
my  hands  on  relating  to  that  topic. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  New  Leader, 
Joseph  A.  CaUfano.  Jr.,  a  top  White 
House  aide  In  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, has  written  an  article  on  students 
called  "Youth  Confronts  the  System." 
Mr.  Califano  believes  that  the  unrest 
gripping  our  young  people  can  become  a 
progressive  and  enduring  force  if  we 
really  try  to  understand  It.  Califano  pre- 
sents a  thoughtfvd  analysis  of  the  causes 
of  student  unrest,  not  only  in  this  coim- 
try,  but  aroimd  the  world.  He  makes 
mtmy  excellent  points,  among  them  one 
about  the  "profound  crisis  of  belief"  that 
has  beset  our  sons  and  daughters.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thinkimo  Aloxtd:  Youth  CoNmoNTS  th« 
Ststem 
(By  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.) 
There  are  as  many  views  on  student  un- 
rest as  there  are  parents,  alumni,  professors, 
school  administrators,  and  students  them- 
selves. We  hear  campiis  activists  character- 
ized as  nymphomaniacs,  because  of  their 
appeUte  for  reform:  agitators,  owing  to  their 
penchant  for  confrontation;  adolescent  chil- 
dren, for  their  endless  bickering;  anarchist 
revolutionaries,  with  respect  to  poUtlcs;  and 
amoral.  In  terms  of  sexual  behavior.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  called  the  most  Idealistic 
youth  of  the  century;  the  most  dedicated  to 
the  public  good,  and  offended  at  the  super- 
ficial materialism  of  modem-day  society;  the 
most  intelligent.  Informed  and  politically 
aware  generation  In  our  nation's  history. 

Despite  the  obvious  contradictions,  there 
is  some  truth  In  virtually  all  of  these  com- 
ments. On  the  whole,  though,  I  find  the  revo- 
luUonary  trend,  particularly  where  It  touches 
large  numbers  of  young  people,  to  be  a 
healthy  force.  The  student  movement  Is  at  a 
high  emotional  pitch,  but  It  Is  also  at  an 
ambivalent    crossroads.   With   some   Intelli- 


gence, a  wise  measure  of  understanding  from 
the  adiUt  Establishment,  and  a  good  dose 
of  staying  power  from  the  energetic  young. 
It  can  become  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  enduring  catalysts  In  the  last  quarter 
of  the  century. 

This  feeling  was  reinforced  by  my  observa- 
tions last  year  in  10  foreign  countries.  While 
it  must  be  stressed  that  my  study  was  im- 
pressionistic rather  than  scientific,  I  found 
several  common  elements  among  students  In 
the  postlndustrlal  countries. 

1.  The  number  of  hard-core  radicals  was 
Invariably  quite  small,  rarely  exceeding  1-2 
per  cent.  In  Japan,  for  example,  with  1.5 
million  college  students,  no  more  than  20,000 
could  be  called  radicals;  of  those,  12,000  were 
relatively  old-line  Communists,  and  only 
8,000  qualified  as  Maoists  or  anarchists. 

2.  The  radicals'  objectives  were  fuzzy  and 
Ill-defined,  but  their  energies  were  directed 
at  the  whole  fabric  of  modem  society,  not 
merely  the  university.  Most  radicals  oppose 
representative  democracy  and  Communism 
as  inherently  violent  systems.  Insisting  that 
both  are  more  or  less  equally  sophisticated 
In  disguising  this  fact.  Their  confrontation 
tactics,  argued  the  radical  hard  core,  merely 
served  to  bring  that  violence  Into  the  open. 

3.  While  radicals  verbally  reflect  the  influ- 
ence of  the  romantic  notions  of  Mao,  Castro, 
Guevara,  and  Marcuse,  they  are,  In  a  very 
real  sense,  undergoing  a  crisis  of  belief. 

4.  Affiuence  Is  unquestionably  a  significant 
factor  In  student  unrest.  The  generally  well- 
to-do  society  provides  greater  freedom  from 
work  for  the  young.  Perhaps  more  Important, 
the  psychological  and  spiritual  Impact  of 
prosperity  on  their  parents— especially  its 
failure  to  satisfy  the  purpose  of  their  par- 
ents' lives — provides  one  of  the  key  points  of 
attack  and  frustration  tor  the  young. 

(In  this  connection,  we  should  be  clear 
that  "youth"  alone  Is  not  what  Is  happening 
to  our  own  country.  The  median  age — that 
national  demographic  benchmark — was  16.7 
years  In  1820.  It  was  29.2  In  1960.  and  the 
(Census  Bureau  does  not  expect  a  sharp 
change  following  this  year's  count.  But  In 
1820  the  United  States  did  not  have  7  million 
college  students;  most  16-year-olds  were  al- 
ready at  work.) 

6.  In  asserting  the  need  for  more  Individual 
freedom  from  the  complexities  of  technologi- 
cal, urbanized  life,  the  students  have  struck 
an  Immensely  appealing  chord  across  post- 
lndustrlal societies  around  the  world.  Bu- 
reaucracy Is  everywhere — In  big  government, 
big  business,  big  labor — and  most  adults  are 
as  offended  as  the  young  by  its  dehumanizing 
and  often  humiliating  impact. 

6.  University  conditions  are  generally 
abominable  In  Western  E?urope  and  Japan. 
Most  universities  bear  a  closer  resemblance 
to  our  dilapidated  and  filthy  metropolitan 
high  schools  than  to  our  Institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

The  traditional  Left,  Center  and  Right 
parties  have  failed  grievously  In  two  respects. 
They  have  vlrtvially  abandoned  the  student 
as  an  object  of  serious  political  Interest,  and 
they  have  refused  to  give  the  universities  the 
resources  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  population  explosion. 

8.  The  Immediate  conditions  which  pre- 
cipitate riots  are  remarkably  similar.  A  small 
group  of  hard-core  radical  students  con- 
stantly probes  for  an  Issue  to  broaden  Its 
base  of  support.  Instant  oonamunlcations. 
at  least  within  the  relevant  geographical 
area,  provide  a  big  assist  once  thU  Is  found. 
Then  the  established  authorities  make  a 
mistake,  usually  involving  vmfalr  dUclpllne. 
For  a  first-clase  donnybrook.  It  helps  to  have 
a  few  radical  professors  bring  the  university's 
decisionmaking  machinery  to  a  state  of  in- 
decision. 

9  I  found  no  international  conspiracy 
among  the  students.  The  enormous  similarity 
in  their  tactics  Is  striking,  but  I  beUeve  It  Is 
attributable  to  the  masa  media,  particularly 


television,  and  to  the  Increase  In  student 
travel.  There  were,  of  course,  the  occasional 
assertions  that  Red  Chinese  funds  are  work- 
ing their  way  into  student  movements,  but 
I  was  unable  to  find  any  strong  evidence  of 
this. 

Traveling  from  the  postlndustrlal  oountrlee 
to  such  prelndustrlal  countries  as  Kenya, 
Tanzania  and,  to  a  large  degree.  India — or, 
for  that  matter,  to  preoccupied  nations  like 
Israel  and  Czechoslovakia — one  Is  struck  by 
how  little  student  unrest  there  Is  as  we 
know  It  In  the  United  States.  Europe  and 
Japan.  Students  are  much  more  nationalistic, 
and  activism  Is  directed  toward  traditional 
concepts  of  constructive  change.  "We  have  a 
country  to  build  and  defend,"  explained  one 
Israeli  student.  "We  have  no  time  for  such 
nonsense."  A  Czechoslovaklan  student  in 
England  put  It  another  way:  "I  cannot  un- 
derstand what  the  ferment  In  the  Western 
world  Is  all  about.  We  are  fighting  for  Uberty; 
they  seem  to  be  abusing  the  liberty  they 
have." 

If  the  similarities  between  the  student 
situation  In  the  United  States  and  the  other 
postlndustrlal  countries  are  hardly  surpris- 
ing, the  differences  are  certainly  striking.  To 
begin  with,  there  were  no  black-white  racial 
questions  at  the  universities  I  visited  abroad, 
largely  due  to  the  absMice  of  a  significant 
number  of  black  students.  Even  In  France, 
where  many  blacks  study,  they  are  mostly 
from  Africa  and  are  not  pressing  to  become 
a  part  of  French  society;  they  Intend  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  countries,  armed  with  the 
skills  they  have  acquired  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Although  England  Is  beginning  to  have  Its 
racial  problems,  black  and  white  students. 
Including  South  African  radicals  of  both 
races,  are  working  side  by  side  for  change  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics. 

Second,  there  is  Uttle  or  no  ding  prob- 
lem at  the  universities  Sibroed,  and  no  sig- 
nificant hippie  movement.  Mod  dreoe,  long 
hair,  dungarees,  and  fatigue  Jackets  are 
common,  to  be  sure;  but  the  few  Instances  of 
drug  abuse  are  mostly  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  American  students. 

Third,  the  ubiquitous  Vietnam  Issue  Is 
not  aggravated  abroad  by  an  unfair  draft 
which.  In  our  country,  alienates  the  stu- 
dents and  contributes  slgnlflcantly  to  the  re- 
luctance of  vmlverslty  administrators  to  expel 
violent  radicals. 

Finally,  there  Is  no  marked  tendency  among 
adults  abroad — whether  parents  or  politi- 
cians— to  look  upon  their  student  unrest  as 
part  of  some  Intentional  (or  even  national) 
conspiracy. 

Radical  students  the  world  over  flnnly 
believe  the  Establishment  Is  involved  In  some 
BOrt  of  plot  against  the  Individual.  They  see 
It  everywhere:  In  the  mlUtary-lndustrlal 
complex;  In  the  Defense  Department  re- 
search contracts  of  universities  and  pro- 
fessors; In  the  correspondence  files  they 
rifle;  in  the  power  eUte  popularized  by 
C.  Wright  Mills;  In  the  lack  of  Ideologically 
dominated  and  divergent  political  parties. 

On  the  adult  side  of  the  equation.  It  Is 
difficult  to  discuss  student  rebels  In  Amer- 
ica at  a  suburban  cocktaU  party  without 
becoming  involved  In  a  discussion  of  con- 
spiracy and  Communism.  Abroad,  the  subject 
virtually  never  arises.  And  when  I  myself 
brotight  It  up,  the  listener  was  quick  to 
fjiKini.tB  It  and  contend  that  the  Issue  Is 
not  whether  there  are  some  Communists 
among  the  students,  but  rather  why  so 
many  bright  young  people  turn  to  Mao, 
Trotsky  or  Marcuse  rather  than  Jefferson. 
Lincoln  or  de  Tocquevllle. 

The  point  Is  an  important  one,  however 
much  we  might  like  to  Ignore  It  P^t 
and  foremoet,  I  think,  we  must  recognize  that 
young  Americans  are  experiencing  a  profound 
crisis  of  belief— a  crisis  many  adults  share, 
and  for  which  they  are  at  least  partly  respon- 
slble.  Por  year*  our  studenu  have  be«i 
subjected  In  acOxocA  and  at  home  to  a  relent- 
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less  and  not  always  healthy  sk  fptlclsm.  As 
one  professor  recently  explained  jit.  "We  have 
destroyed  as  myths  the  political,  moral  and 
religious  doctrines  of  Western  civilization, 
and  we  have  failed  to  provKie  any  sub- 
stl'ute."  ..     , 

The  crisis  of  belief  goes  far  beyond  radical 
students,  questions  about  the  relevancy  of 
universities  and  their  courses,  c  r  arg\Hnents 
on  the  leglUmacy  of  Indlvlduid  professors 
to  teach  and  of  higher  education  Institutions 
to  continue  in  their  present  fdrm.  It  even 
goes  beyond  the  validity  of  exist  mg  political 
and  social  institutions.  For  nany  of  our 
young  people  it  goes  to  the  ver?  purpose  of 

me. 

Unlike  many  of  their  parents,  who  have 
abandoned  the  search,  the  studiints  are  des- 
perately seeking  answers  to  pTO\  Ide  moaning 
to  their  existence.  A  few  turn  to  bizarre 
life  styles  revolving  around  witchcraft,  as- 
trology, sorcery,  Zen,  and  Tellhard  de 
Chardln's  Omega  point.  Fatier  Andrew 
Greeley  at  the  University  of  Chli  ago  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  they  are  respected  by 
their  peers.  The  key  Ues  in  the  sommenta  of 
one  of  his  students : 

"They  really  believe  what  the  r  say  is  true 
They  really  beUeve  that  they  do  have  the 
answer  and  that  they  know  wha  t  U  Ideologi- 
cally wrong.  It  Is  hard  to  avoid  lelng  affected 
by  their  enthusiasm  after  you  h  ive  been  in  a 
school  which  really  Isn't  sure  »hat  is  right 
or  what  Is  wrong." 

This  crisis  of  belief  Is  a  chord  poUtically 
radical  students  can  strike  wltU  great  effec- 
tiveness. Rendering  harsh  but  subjectively 
svire  Judgments  on  everything  from  the  uni- 
versity to  the  world  to  God,  the  radicals 
feel  thev  know  what  Is  morally  right  and  are 
acting  sincerely,  according  U  what  their 
consciences  dictate  as  the  on  y  acceptable 
course. 

The  crisis  stems  In  many  wiys  from  the 
confusion  students  behold  In  ;he  minds  of 
their  parents  and  teachers  Th^s  disorder  of 
philosophy  Is  more  profoundly  (disturbing  to 
them  than  the  physical  violence  they  witness 
on  the  streets,  to  which  some  lire  willing  to 
resort.  They  are  particularly  horrified  at 
what  they  look  upon  as  hypocrisy  In  the 
lives  of  the  adults  around  them. 

They  see  it  In  professors  more  Interested 
In  consulting  the  government  and  corpora- 
tions than  In  teaching;  more  interested  In 
WTlUng  books  and  articles  tlian  spending 
time  with  individual  studen\s;  more  In- 
terested In  the  esteem  of  thilr  colleagues 
than  the  respect  of  their  students.  Outside 
the  university,  they  see  It  In  ]>olltlcal  lead- 
ers who  state  that  cities  must  be  rebuilt  or 
that  law  and  order  must  be  mf  Intalned,  but 
fail  to  serve  up  humane  progitims  or  sufJl- 
dent  resources  to  do  the  Job;  iq  businessmen 
and  labor  leaders  who  do  ndt  live  up  to 
policies  they  publicly  urge  on  a  hers;  In  their 
own  Uberal  white  parents,  who  preach  equal- 
ity far  all  and  yet  live  In  white  suburbia  and 
oppose  any  tax  increases. 

Adults,  in  ttim.  detect  at  l«st  as  much 
hyprocrlsy  In  the  young  as  the  p'oung  attrib- 
ute to  the  Establishment.  Theyl  feel  that  the 
students'  rhetorical  determination  to  elim- 
inate poverty,  bring  peace  to  tie  world,  and 
accord  Justice  to  all  Amerlcins  is  rarely 
matched  with  the  kind  of  penional  involve- 
ment necessary  to  accompUsli  these  alms. 
They  note  that  the  young  can  lay.  "We  don't 
care  about  careers;  we  care  about  Ideals," 
because  advilts  have  made  society  so  affluent 
the  youthful  Idealists  will  b<i  able  to  eat 
and  drink  no  matter  what  thry  do. 

The  result  is  backlash,  a  lilnd  of  adult 
adolescence.  Now  adolescence  I  i  understand- 
able In  teenagers;  it  Is  dlfllcul ;  to  Justify  in 
an  adult.  But  It  is  evident  In  1(  >glslatlve  pro- 
posals to  outlaw  demonstrations  or  with- 
draw funds  from  students  who  engage  In 
them;  on  boards  of  university  trustees  that 
fall  to  understand  the  comflex  problems 
facing  their  college  president!;   among  col- 
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lege  alumni  who  threaten  to  withdraw  finan- 
cial support  unless  "something  Is  done" 
about  radical  students.  It  Is  even  apparent 
among  university  professors  who  begin  to 
question  their  own  legitimacy,  their  own  au- 
thority to  teach,  merely  because  their  fallible 
human  nature — their  very  humanity — 
makes  them  realize  they  cannot  live  up  to 
every  single  precept  they  are  teaching. 

And  where  Immature  behavior  Is  recipro- 
cal. It  leads  too  often  to  superficial  concerns 
and  slogans  on  both  sides.  What  Is  worse. 
It  creates  an  enormous  area  of  mutual  sus- 
picion far  exceeding  anything  I  found 
abroad.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  trust 
essential  for  the  resolution  of  any  difficult 
problem  between  students  and  the  Establish- 
ment Is  simply  not  present.  Without  that.  It 
Is  perhaps  possible  through  shrewd  tactics 
to  achieve  temporary  amelioration,  but  noth- 
ing more.  Thus  the  first  step  toward  improv- 
ing the  situation  may  be  to  Identify  some 
basic  level  of  values  the  generations  can 
share — a  recognition  by  each,  for  example, 
that  the  other  Is  at  least  in  part  finally  seek- 
ing honest  answers  and  Is  entitled  to  some 
measure  of  respect. 

The  proximate.  If  not  Ideal,  catalyst  for 
this  effort  could  well  be  the  faculties  of  our 
universities,  particularly  the  younger  faculty 
members.  For  they  bear  a  high  responsibility 
in  this  area  and  must  fulfill  It  with  a  spe- 
cial wisdom.  A  few — small  In  number,  but 
potent  In  Impact — have  failed  grievously  In 
this  respect.  These  are  the  vicarious  revolu- 
tionaries, who  allow  their  healthy  skepticism 
about  society  and  Its  Institutions  as  they 
now  exist  to  degenerate  Into  indiscriminate 
attacks  devoid  of  proposals  for  constructive 
change.  Too  often,  they  deflect  the  disorder 
the  student  feels  In  his  own  mind  onto  the 
problems  of  society  as  a  whole. 

It  then  becomes  a  relatively  short  step  for 
the  student  to  follow  this  reasoning  to  Its 
logical  conclusion.  With  youthful  energy  as 
his  main  weapon,  he  begins — eometlmes 
quite  literally — to  tear  down  many  of  the  in- 
stitutions and  Ideals  that  are  critical  to  the 
functioning  of  a  free  society.  There  is  no 
room  In  our  nation  today  for  the  vicarious 
revolutionary — whether  he  Is  on  the  campus 
as  a  young  Instructor,  or  on  television  as  a 
racist  demagogue.  Too  much  vital  work  re- 
mains to  be  done  for  men  of  talent  to  stand 
aside,  egging  on  others  to  an  essentially 
nihilist  fray. 

One  of  the  central  problems  with  the 
vicarious  revolutionary  Is  the  ease  with  which 
he  leaves  the  mainstream  of  society.  In  a 
relatively  short  time  he  Is  aloof  from  the 
real  battle.  Involved  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  words  he  spoke  or  wrote,  or  the  encour- 
agement he  gave  to  the  young  student.  The 
vicious  transformation  of  his  utterances  into 
violent  action  Is  something  he  can  greet  with 
a  Pontius  Pilate  attitude.  Yet  the  professor 
who  becomes  a  vicarious  revolvrtlonary  can 
no  more  wash  his  hands  of  responsibility 
for  the  student  who  dynamites  a  corporate 
office  that  he  has  been  taught  is  a  symbol 
of  corrupt  capitalism,  than  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  wash  his  bands 
of  the  brutal  attack  on  black  school  children 
In  Lamar,  South  Carolina.  Both  can  issue 
exculpatory  statements  after  the  fact,  but 
both  must  live  with  whatever  they  said  to 
help  make  the  fact.  The  First  Amendment 
protects  them  legally  (as  it  should):  it  does 
not,  however,  offer  moral  absolution. 

This  brings  me  to  several  brief  suggestions 
concerning  America's  youth.  I  believe  stu- 
dents must  be  given  a  greater  measure  of  real 
control  over  their  lives.  I  would  place  a  young 
American  on  every  draft  board  In  the  coun- 
try, place  students  on  boards  of  college  trust- 
ees, and  turn  all  p&rletal  and  disciplinary 
rules  over  to  student  bodies,  short  of  a  large 
demonstration  or  disorder  (where  the  univer- 
sities should  reserve  the  right  to  move  in, 
Just  as  the  Federal  government  does  with 
the  states).   I   would  also   appoint  student 


assistants  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  as  has  been  done  in  Prance,  and 
I  would  give  students  a  chance  to  run  at  least 
one  or  two  government  programs,  such  as 
VISTA.  Recent  events  may  make  It  difficult 
to  find  students  willing  to  be  associated  with 
the  current  Administration,  but  I  believe  a 
real  effort  should  be  made  to  get  them  In- 
volved. Indeed,  both  major  political  parties 
need  to  focus  more  energy  and  attention  on 
the  students. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  a 
four-year  university  education  Is  not  ap- 
propriate, necessary,  or  fulfilling  for  every 
American  boy  tmd  girl.  In  many  cases  It  can 
be  counterproductive  for  the  student,  not 
to  mention  destructive  for  society.  As  for 
those  who  argue  that  the  university  Is  the 
place  to  socialize  our  young,  they  are  dis- 
torting Its  purpose  as  grossly  as  parents  who 
believe  the  university  should  do  for  their 
children  what  they  themselves  failed  to  do 
over  the  first  17-18  years  of  their  children's 
lives.  Finally,  I  believe  the  government- 
Federal,  state  and  local — must  provide  the 
resources  necessary  to  finance  tJie  bvirdens 
placed  on  universities,  high  schools  and  ele- 
mentary schools  by  the  current  student 
population  explosion. 

But  what  does  this  mean  for  the  survival 
of  the  system?  It  means,  above  all  else,  that 
the  rhetorical  commitment  of  the  American 
Establishment  must  be  made  real.  By  action 
and  sacrifice,  the  Establishment  must  dem- 
onstrate that  It  believes  Its  own  words,  for 
the  youth  of  our  nation  will  no  longer  be 
assuaged  merely  by  platitudes  and  crisis 
amelioration.  There  are  only  so  many  pro- 
test marches,  and  petitions  signed  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands;  only  so  many  lobbying 
and  political  education  efforts  that  well- 
educated  young  America  will  produce  before 
Its  energetic  impatience  turns  to  significantly 
worse  violence  than  we  have  seen  to  date. 
And  youth's  charge  of  Indifference  and  hy- 
pocrisy has  greater  merit  than  most  adults 
would  like  to  admit.  However  magnificent 
the  Establishment's  rhetoric  of  commitment. 
It  Is  not  the  language  of  American  reality. 

Our  most  solemn  commitments  are  found 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution,  the  Proclamations  and  Exec- 
utive Orders  of  our  Presidents,  and  the  pre- 
ambles and  sections  of  the  legislative  pro- 
grams of  the  late  19608 — for  housing,  edu- 
cation, manpower  training,  health,  and  a 
host  of  other  urgent  domestic  problems.  Liet 
me  dte  a  few  examples,  taken  from  laws 
enacted  by  Congrese. 

HonsiNa 
The  Housing  Act  of  1949  declared  that  the 
"general  welfare  and  security  of  the  nation 
require  the  elimination  of  substandard  and 
other  Inadequate  housing  through  the  clear- 
ance of  slums  and  blighted  areas,  and  the 
realization  ...  of  a  decent  home  and  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American 
family.  .  .  ."  In  the  1968  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act.  Congress  recognized  that 
for  20  years  the  promise  had  not  been  kept, 
noted  the  failure  "a  matter  of  grave  national 
concern."  and  rededlcated  Itself  to  "the 
elimination  of  all  substandard  housing  In  a 
decade."  Yet  what  has  been  done  to  fulfill 
that  commitment  to  the  26  million  Ameri- 
cans who  still  live  In  housing  unfit  for 
human  habitation? 

THE  crras 
The  1966  Model  Cities  legislation  affirmed 
that  "Improving  the  quality  of  urban  life  Is 
the  most  critical  domestic  problem  facing 
the  United  States.  .  .  ."  Its  stated  purpose 
was  to  provide  "financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  enable  dtles  of  all  sizes  ...  to 
plan,  develop,  and  carry  out  locally-prepared 
.  .  .  programs  ...  to  rebuild  and  revitalize 
large  slums  and  blighted  areas."  Neverthe- 
less, we  continue  to  stand  by  while  the  physi- 
cal plant  of  most  of  our  cities  further  decays 
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or  moves  toward  obsolescence  and  the  post- 
war suburbs  of  the  '40s  enter  the  first  stages 
of  severe  deterioration. 

ANTIPOVEBT7 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
declared  it  "the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  In  the 
midst  of  plenty  In  this  nation  by  opening  to 
everyone  the  opportunity  for  education  and 
training,  the  opportunity  to  work  and  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  decency  and  dignity." 
Six  years  later,  some  25  million  Americans 
are  still  locked  In  poverty. 

CRIME  CONTROL 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  recognized  the  urgency 
of  the  nation's  crime  problem,  calling  It  a 
matter  that  threatens  "the  peace,  security 
and  general  welfare  of  Its  citizens."  The  Act 
made  it  "the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  assist  state  and  local  governments  in 
strengthening  and  improving  law  enforce- 
ment at  every  level  by  national  assistance." 
But  year  after  year  the  crime  rate  continues 
its  persistent  rise,  while  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
is  funded  at  50  per  cent  of  its  programmed 
level  and  the  American  public  Is  presented 
with  a  series  of  preposterous  assurances  that 
preventive  detention,  no-knock  laws  and  in- 
creased wire-tapping  will  help  reduce  street 
crime. 

Clearly,  young  America  has  good  reason  to 
believe  our  national  security  Is  at  stake  in 
our  domestic  problems;  Congress  has  liter- 
ally legislated  that  Judgment  in  the  bills  It 
has  passed.  And  recent  events  have,  if  any- 
thing, validated  the  verdict.  Furthermore, 
our  youth  has  equally  sound  cause  to  believe 
the  Establishment  does  not  mean  what  It  has 
said,  since  Congress  and  the  Executive  have 
repeatedly  refvised  to  furnish  the  resources 
needed  to  take  the  decisive  action  required 
for  solving  our  troubles  at  home. 

Contrast  this  attitude  with  the  Estab- 
lishment's reaction  when  our  security  is 
threatened  from  abroad.  We  repeatedly  hear 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  In  the  White 
House  how  the  United  States  must  fulfill  Its 
military  obligations,  and  of  the  need  for  this 
or  that  weapons  system,  for  some  base  or 
other  here  or  overseas,  for  an  extra  division 
to  make  certain  that  we  can  meet  the  "com- 
mitments" we  have  made  around  the  world. 
There  are  commitments  to  our  neighbors, 
commitment  for  Spanish  bases.  SEATO  com- 
mitments, commitments  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, commitments  involving  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  And  never  have  we 
hesitated  to  provide  the  resources  or  make 
the  sacrifices  considered  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  national  security  from  foreign  dan- 
gers. Yet  time  after  time,  we  have  failed 
to  provide  the  resources  and  make  the  sacri- 
fices that  are  necessary  for  all  Americans  to 
live  at  a  minimal  level  of  human  dignity 
and  spiritual  tranquility. 

This  Is  what  our  youth  Instinctively  senses, 
and  articulates  Inadequately  through  slo- 
gans about  the  military-Industrial  complex, 
the  Black  revolution  and  "power  to  the  peo- 
ple." In  increasing  numbers,  they  recognize 
that  failure  to  deal  with  domestic  questions 
of  survival  Is  not  due  to  lack  of  wealth.  To- 
ward the  end  of  this  year,  the  nation  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  Oross  National  Product 
(GNP)  of  H  trillion.  The  Federal  budget  of 
some  (200  billion  represents  only  about  20 
per  cent  of  this  figure,  and  the  defense  budg- 
et, even  at  the  current  level  of  roughly  *75 
billion,  is  less  than  10  per  cent.  State  and 
local  governments,  for  their  part,  spend 
around  $100  billion  In  the  public  sector.  The 
nation's  total  commitment  for  Its  public 
needs,  therefore.  Is  approximately  30  per  cent 
of  the  ONP.  which  is  not  only  far  less  than 
we  require,  but  also  way  below  what  most 
European  countries  expend.  England,  for  ex- 
ample, disburses  about  38  per  cent  of  Its 
ONP  in  the  public  sector.  Were  we  to  do  the 


same,  we  would  have  an  additional  $80  bil- 
lion a  year  at  our  disposal  for  domestic 
needs. 

So  many  responsible  leaders  In  both  politi- 
cal parties  have  taJked  about  "^he  Inadequacy 
of  funds  devoted  to  urgent  domestic  prob- 
lems that  I  hesitate  to  repeat  their  fin^llngs 
here.  Still,  some  brief  illustrations  are  in 
order. 

The  Federal  government  estimates  the  cost 
of  Implementing  the  Kerneir  Commission 
proposals  on  crime  to  be  at  least  $30  billion 
a  year  more  than  Is  now  being  spent. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Rin-al  Pov- 
erty said  we  must  Increase  present  expendi- 
tures by  $40  billion  if  we  are  to  eliminate 
the  condition. 

The  Violence  Commission,  merely  as  a 
start,  recommended  that  $20  billion  be  trans- 
ferred promptly  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's budget  to  the  domestic  public  sector. 
To  provide  funds  for  the  full  development 
of  only  the  domestic  programs  In  existence 
at  the  end  of  the  Johnson  Administration, 
plus  a  few  modest  new  ones,  would  cost 
$37.7  billion  by  the  next  fiscal  year — more 
than  twice  the  real  savings  anticipated 
through  ending  the  Vietnam  war.  This  Is  not 
a  projection  of  dreamers,  but  a  careful  cal- 
culation contained  in  a  December  1968  re- 
port to  the  President,  signed  by  the  then 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Defense,  Com- 
merce, and  Labor,  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of 
Economic  /dvisera — the  very  men  who  made 
up  the  Presidential  Committee  on  Poet- 
Vietnam  Planning.  As  the  report  expressed 
it: 

"The  end  of  the  stniggle  in  Vietnam,  to- 
gether with  Increased  tax  revenues  reeult- 
ing  from  economic  growth,  will  make  a 
sizable  volume  of  real  resources  available 
to  deal  with  these  (domestic)  problems. 
But  for  years  and  years  ahead,  the  peace- 
and-growth  dividend  Is  dwarfed  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  these  needs." 

I  am  not  suggesting  any  large  segment  of 
otir  youth  knows,  with  even  the  rough  pre- 
cision I  have  used  here,  the  amount  of 
money  required  to  deal  with  our  public 
problems.  I  do  contend,  though,  that  they 
sense  that  affluent  America  has  become 
short-sighted  and  selfish,  that  general  pros- 
perity has  somehow  debilitated  our  wUUng- 
ness  to  sacrifice  where  our  own  problems  are 
Involved.  In  short,  they  feel  the  ease  of  life 
m  America  has  led  too  many  of  Its  citizens 
to  beUeve  its  difficulties  will  be  solved  with- 
out pain  by  someone  else,  or  will  perhaps 
simply  vanish. 

These  are  not  Idle  comments  or  the  con- 
cerns of  an  alarmist  group  of  young  people. 
Our  troubles  at  home  represent  a  greater 
danger  to  the  survival  of  the  system  than 
any  peril  from  abroad,  and  It  will  take  more 
than  another  repetition  of  the  rhetoric  of 
the  past  to  help  us  survive. 

To  turn  our  declared  commitments  Into 
de  facto  achievements — the  only  way  we  will 
make  them  real  to  the  sophisticated  young — 
we  must  divert  literally  scores  of  billions  of 
dollars  from  the  private  to  the  public  sector, 
and  react  to  our  domestic  needs  as  we  have 
in  the  past  reacted  to  foreign  threats  to  our 
national  security.  We  must  begin  to  estab- 
lish four-  five-  or  10-year  plans  to  tackle 
some  of  our  most  urgent  problems  at  home, 
and  conunlt  the  funds  necessary  to  make 
these  programs  more  than  marginal.  That 
means  we  must  begin  seriously  to  consider 
not  only  wage  and  price  controls,  but  also 
sharp  tax  Increases. 

This  Is  usually  dismissed  as  impossible  by 
our  political  leaders,  who  insist  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  so  fed  up  with  taxes  they  will 
not  pay  any  more.  A  roll  call  of  governors 
and  mayors  who  have  raised  taxes  and  then 
promptly  lost  elections  is  read  to  Illustrate 
the  point,  and  for  further  proof,  the  shock- 
ing loss  of  revenue  needed  to  get  relatively 


modest  tax  reforms  through  Congress  last 
year  is  cited.  Yet  there  Is  no  other  reason- 
able alternative,  no  cheap  and  easy  way  to 
solve  our  problems  and  replace  the  dream 
evoked  by  our  national  rhetoric  with  the 
reality  of  a  national  commitment. 

In  Its  own  cacaphonlc  style,  America's  pro- 
testing young  are  beginning  to  sound  this 
simple  theme:  The  paramount  danger  we 
face  today  Is  from  within,  not  without.  His- 
tory Is  on  their  side;  from  Edward  Gibbon 
to  Arnold  Toynbee,  historians  have  warned 
of  the  internal  doom  of  great  civilizations. 
As  Toynbee  noted:  "In  all  the  cases  reviewed 
the  most  that  an  alien  enemy  has  achieved 
has  been  to  give  an  expiring  suicide  his  coup 
de  grace." 

It  Is  surely  Ironic  that  the  only  total  com- 
mitments our  nation  has  been  able  to  make 
have  been  iii  times  of  war.  The  two  world 
wars  provide  classic  examples  of  how  eco- 
nomic and  human  resources  and  institu- 
tional Innovation  can  be  harnessed  to  meet 
the  task  of  survival.  Since  the  problems  we 
now  face  at  home  present  no  less  a  peril 
to  our  very  ezlstenoe.  It  Is  time  for  America 
to  turn  once  again  to  the  tools  of  commit- 
ment that  brought  It  through  the  two  larg- 
est conflicts  In  the  history  of  mankind.  Ap- 
plying tax  and  other  economic  measures 
approaching  those  we  use  In  periods  of  war 
may  well  be  the  only  way  to  liberate  the 
g^enius  of  American  science,  medicine,  Indtis- 
try,  labor,  agriculture,  and  all  the  myriad 
skills  we  have  developed,  on  the  scale  re- 
quired to  solve  our  problems  before  It  is  too 
late.  Conceivably,  Institutional  changes  will 
be  Impossible  under  traditional,  Jealotis  bu- 
reaucracies, operating  on  a  buslness-as-usual 
basis.  In  that  case,  we  have  to  create,  at  least 
on  a  temporary  basis,  national  and  regional 
powers  and  institutions  that  will  not  be  In- 
hibited by  artificial  state  boundaries  drawn 
by  settlers  of  another  age. 

There  may  of  course  be  other,  less  drastic 
means  to  deal  with  our  problems,  but  I  have 
yet  to  come  across  any.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
mistake  our  leaders  can  make  is  to  continue 
to  imply  that  there  are  cheap  and  easy  ways 
to  solve  our  financleJIy  and  socially  costiy 
difficulties  in  housing,  health,  ix>verty,  the 
environment,  and  transportation.  The  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war  will  not  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  cure  our  material  domestic  ills. 
Surely  it  must  be  stopped — ^but  there  Is  Uttie 
gold  at  the  end  of  that  rainbow.  Our  history 
Indicates  that  after  both  world  wars  and 
Korea,  the  assets  devoted  to  the  hostilities 
were  promptly  returned  to  the  beer  and  lip- 
stick sector  of  the  economy,  not  applied  to 
pressing  public  needs  at  home. 

In  any  event,  substantially  more  funds 
than  those  available  from  Vietnam,  or  from 
cuts  of  a  few  billion  dollars  in  the  defense 
budget,  are  urgently  required  To  tell  our 
youth  and  our  older  citizens  that  anything 
short  of  considerable  sacrifice  will  suffice  is 
to  toy  with  the  very  survival  oi  our  demo- 
cratic system.  My  greatest  hope  for  young 
Americans  Is  that  as  they  take  the  reins  ot 
power,  and  become  makers  rather  than  vic- 
tims of  history,  they  will  muster  the  courage 
to  face  our  problems  with  realism,  aban- 
doning at  last  tiie  mere  rhetoric  we  have 
known. 


SPEECH  AT  NAVAL   WAR   COLLEGE 
BY  SENATOR  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd),  made  a  speech  on  June  17, 
1970,  at  the  Naval  War  College,  New- 
port, R.I. 

In  this  speech.  Senator  Bykc  expressed 
his  views  on  n.S.  treaty  commitments, 
the  need  for  a  modem  Navy,  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia,  plans  to 
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give  control  of  Okinawa  ba;k  to  the 
Japanese,  and  other  Importaiit  defense 
topics. 

Hi5  talk  clearly  demonstrates  the  deep 
linderstanding  of  defense  matters  held 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  t^e  address 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord.    | 

There  being  no  objection,  ilie  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tie  Record, 
as  follows: 

SPKSCH  BT  SXMATOK  H4SBT  F.  Bted,  Je. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  out  experience 
In  Vietnam  underlie*  the  questioning  mood 
In  the  Senate  In  the  flelda  of  ^erense  and 
foreign  affairs.  The  fruatratlons  of  the  war 
In  Southeast  Aala  have  glvenj  rise  to  a 
skepticism  about  our  whole  mllliary  posture 
—and.  Indeed,  our  general  relatlona  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I 

Within  reasonable  limits,  this  u  a  healthy 
mood.  Our  alliances  and  our  defeixse  expendi- 
tures should  be  forced  to  standj  the  test  of 
cloee  scrutiny  by  the  Congress,  i 

Many  members  of  the  Senate  leel  that  the 
United  States  is  over-commlttedj  around  the 
world.  . 

I  mtist  say  that  I  share  that  feeling.  I  do 
not  favcv  a  'world  policeman"  role  for  this 
counto'y.  , 

We  have  mutual  defense  agreements  with 
44  different  nations  around  the  world.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  United  Stktes  can  be 
expected  to  shoulder  Indeflnite^y  so  many 
overseas  burdens. 

For  example.  1  have  felt  froni  the  begin- 
ning that  United  States  involTiement  In  a 
ground  war  in  Southeast  Asia  was  a  grave 
errtx'  of  judgment. 

I  concur,  with  my  close  frland.  Senator 
Blchard  B.  Russell,  president  pr<i  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  former  chaln^an  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  who  |has  publicly 
stated  that  the  United  States  obght  not  be 
Involved  in  an  Asian  land  war 

I  am  certain  that  this  nationfe  experience 
in  Southeast  AaU  has  damaged  the  prestige 
and  future  of  the  mUitary.  | 

This  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  military  ItseU. 
I  feel  that  much  of  the  resp<»nsibllty  lies 
with  former  President  Johnson!  and  former 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  wuo  conducted 
the  war  In  an  unwise  manna*.  They  at- 
tempted to  run  the  war  out  of  I  Washington 
and  put  unrealistic  restrictions  bn  our  com- 
manders in  the  field.  I 

The  McNamara  concept  of  a  s^-called  lim- 
ited war  proved  Itself  a  farce  aiid  prolonged 
the  war  and  increased  the  casusjlUes.  Yet,  in 
the  public  mind,  our  armed  foflces,  manned 
by  dedicated,  competent  profe^loh*!*.  *r* 
being  discredited  for  the  results. 

In  this  vmcertain  world,  I  Want  our  na- 
tion to  remain  militarily  strong.  { 

There  is  a  crucial  difference  ibetween  de- 
clining to  police  the  world  be<»use  we  do 
not  choose  to  do  so,  and  declining  because 
we  are  unable  to  do  so. 

ChooHng  not  to  do  so  is  an  lact  of  Judg- 
ment, which  implies  the  existence  of  an 
American  deterrent  that  dlsopurages  ad- 
venturism on  the  part  of  potential  enemies. 
On  the  other  hand,  being  unkble  to  do  so 
implies  a  posture  of  Impotence  l|iat  can  only 
encourage  aggressors. 

We  must  be  In  a  position  of  choice,  not 
a  position  of  impotence.  i 

We  cannot  escape  our  responsibilities  in 
this  Imperfect  world  of  violence.  I  do  not 
favor  a  policy  of  Intervention — certainly  not 
a  policy  of  unilateral  intervento© — but  1  be- 
lieve In  looking  at  the  world  M  It  la,  not 
as  we  might  wish  It  to  be. 

It  la  Interesting  to  me  to  note  that  some 
of  the  wishful  thinkers  about  the  world 
situation — some  of  those  who  a^  willing  to 
■es  a  weakening  of  the  American  defense 
structure — are  the  very  ones  wb(  i,  a  few  yean 


ago,  were  among  our  most  ardent  interven- 
tionists. Some  members  of  the  Senate,  for 
example,  have  g0D«  all  the  way  around  the 
circle  from  internationalism  to  isolation- 
ism. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  have  been  consist- 
ent. Never  have  I  favored  that  we  police  the 
world.  Yet  always  have  I  recognized  that  we 
have  a  grave  obligation  worldwide — but  that 
we  must  be  realistic  In  what  commitments 
we  assume. 

In  the  world  as  It  Is,  we  need  strong  de- 
fenses. And  no  arm  of  our  defense  is  more 
important  than  a  modern  Navy. 

I  strongly  agree  with  the  statement  last 
year  by  Senator  George  Aiken  of  Vermont, 
who  declared  that  "whoever  controls  the  seas 
will  control  the  overriding  question  of  peace 
or  war." 

Senator  Aiken  is  a  man  dedicated  to  peace, 
but  his  statement  shows  a  realistic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  need  to  maintain  American  sea- 
power. 

American  troops  ought  not  to  be  com- 
mitted overseas  except  in  the  most  extreme 
circumstances.  But  seaf>ower  is  far  more  than 
a  means  of  protecting  troops  abroad:  it  is  our 
means  of  insuring  that  sea  lanes  of  the  world 
stay  open  to  us.  whatever  the  threat  that  is 
posed.  This  Is  vital  to  our  very  survival. 

We  need  a  strong  combat  submarine  force 
to  guarantee  our  freedom  of  action  on  the 
high  seas.  We  also  need  our  Polaris  subma- 
rines, a  vital  part  of  our  strategic  deterrent. 
Our  anti-submarine  force  also  is  vital,  in 
view  of  the  threat  posed  by  Soviet  sub- 
marines. 

And  to  project  our  power  overseas  when 
all  else  falls.  It  Is  essential  that  we  have  a 
strong  amphibious  force.  In  the  Senate,  de- 
bate about  seapower  has  come  to  center 
around  the  aircraft  carrier.  So  I  decided  to 
discuss  with  you  the  debate  over  aircraft 
carriers  as  an  example  of  the  arguments  that 
are  advanced  for  and  against  seapower 
today. 

Last  year  in  the  Senate,  a  major  debate 
occurred  over  the  funding  of  a  new,  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  play  a  part  in  the  defense  of  the  authori- 
zation for  that  ship,  and  as  you  know,  our 
side  carried  the  day. 

But  the  debate  over  carriers  Is  far  from 
ended.  For  this  reason.  It  Is  useful  to  look  at 
some  of  the  principal  arguments  being  ad- 
vanced. 

I  think  these  arguments  are  indicators  as 
to  how  the  winds  are  blowing  in  the  Senate. 
Opponents  of  the  new  carriers  do  not  con- 
tend that  the  United  States  can  do  without 
tactical  air  power.  Both  sides  in  the  debate 
admit  that  the  real  question  is  this:  How  do 
we  move  the  aircraft  into  position  when  they 
are  needed?  To  put  it  another  way,  can  we 
get  along  without  mobUe,  sea-based  aircraft? 
There  is  reason  to  doubt  that  land  bases 
for  tactical  aircraft  always  will  be  available. 
When  the  Communists  overran  all  of  our 
bases  in  South  Korea,  the  only  sustained 
tactical  air  power  available  was  carrier- 
based.  During  the  Lebanese  crisis,  although 
a  base  was  available  to  us  in  Turkey,  its  use 
was  denied  to  us  when  Greece,  a  NATO  ally, 
refused  to  allow  overflights.  Our  carrier  force 
provided  air  cover  for  the  Maine  landing 
after  the  order  was  issued. 

Since  1954.  the  United  States  has  lost  two- 
thirds  of  its  overseas  bases  The  most  recent 
loss  Is  Wbeelus  Air  Force  Base  in  Libya — a 
fresh  reminder  that  large  Investments  in 
overseas  installations  can  go  down  the  drain 
without  a  shot  being  fired.  The  Libyan  gov- 
ernment simply  demanded  that  we  leave 
Carrier-based  aircraft  will  be  Important  in 
filling  the  resultant  gap  left  In  Me<llterra- 
nean  air  cover. 

Carrier-based  planes  have  played  an  Im- 
p>ortant  role  in  Vietnam,  and  now  that  we 
are  withdrawing  our  forces  ttoca.  Southeast 
Asia.  I  wonder  what  will  happen  to  all  those 
air  bases  we  built  over  there.  They  cost  us 


a  lot  of  tax  dollars.  Carriers  are  expensive, 
too,  but  they  are  mobile  and  can  serve  In 
many  crises  and  conflicts. 

Regardless  of  how  you  calculate  the  cost 
of  overseas  bases,  they  certainly  in\-olve  a 
large  outflow  of  dollars.  And  that  adversely 
affects  our  balance-of-payments  situation. 

Opponents  of  the  carriers  contend  that 
carrier-based  tactical  air  power  la  two  to 
three  times  as  expensive  as  landbased  planes. 
But  this  conclusion  is  based  on  false  assump- 
tions: namely,  that  we  will  have  unchal- 
lenged access  to  the  sea  lanes,  overseas  base 
availability,  pre-stockpillng  of  weapons  and 
an  assured  fuel  supply — all  at  no  ccat. 

Furthermore,  it  is  assumed  that  the  for- 
eign bases  will  not  be  contested  by  hostile 
ground  forces.  Assumptions  like  these  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Defense  Department  as 
unrealistic — and  rightly  so. 

But  considerations  of  cost  are  by  no  means 
the  whole  story.  The  aircraft  carrier  la  well 
suited  to  the  new  posture  of  the  United 
States — the  so-called  "low  profile". 

We  mtist  remember  that  carriers  operate 
on  the  open  sea,  while  the  commitment  of 
an  air  wing  to  a  foreign  base  Involves  putung 
at  least  6.000  men  on  foreign  soil,  In  addition 
to  the  facility  Itself.  Furthermore,  the  quality 
of  foreign  troops  that  may  be  available  is 
unknown,  and  It  could  be  that  Army  troops 
would  be  required  to  guard  the  base. 

The  carrier  Is  a  very  versatile  weapon.  Its 
use  is  certainly  not  confined  to  the  so-called 
"bruahflre"  conflicts,  but  Is  adaptable — in- 
deed, is  essential — to  maintaining  our  gen- 
eral superiority  at  sea. 

Unless  we  wish  to  get  out  of  the  seapower 
busmess  entirely — and  that  would  be  to  sur- 
render our  freedom  of  action  as  a  nation — 
we  had  better  keep  modem  carriers  In  our 
fleet.  The  carrier  is  capable  of  holding  the 
balance  of  power  on  the  high  seas. 

The  carriers'  opponents  argue  that  the 
ships  are  too  vulnerable. 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  they 
can  be  attacked.  Just  as  any  other  ship  can 
be  attacked.  But  the  carrier  Is  the  toughest 
of  all  our  ships:  not  only  Is  It  protected  by 
its  own  aircraft  and  escorts,  but  it  Is  built  to 
withstand  attack. 

Sometimes  opponents  of  the  new  aircraft 
carriers  maintain  that  the  issue  Is  whether 
or  not  the  Navy  needs  15  carriers.  That  Is  the 
present  force  level. 

It  Lb  my  view,  however,  that  the  Issue  is 
not  whether  we  need  15  carriers,  or  12,  or  10, 
or  8,  but  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have 
a  modem  Navy.  I  cannot  conceive  that  the 
fleet  needs  fewer  than  4  carriers,  and  It  seems 
to  me  evident  that  these  ships  should  be 
nuclear-powered. 

That  brings  us  to  the  present  situation  In 
the  Senate,  which  Is  a  bit  complicated. 

It  was  widely  assumed  that  this  year  Con- 
gress would  be  asked  to  authorize  a  fourth 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier,  the  third 
of  the  Nlmitz  series.  But  no  request  for 
funds  has  come  from  the  Administration. 
Personally.  I  favor  a  fourth  carrier.  A 
majority  of  the  Armed  Services  Conunlttee 
favors  such  a  ship. 

But  lacking  a  request  from  the  Admin- 
istration, the  funds  certainly  will  not  be 
authorized.  Even  If  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee were  to  approve  this  money.  It  would 
be  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  difficult  enough  to  win  authoriza- 
tion for  a  third  carrier  last  year,  with  solid 
Administration  backing.  It  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  get  approval  of  a  fourth  car- 
rier this  year  with  no  such  support. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
hope  for  funds  for  the  fourth  carrier  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  would  be  a  supplemental 
Defense  Department  appropriation.  I  under- 
stand that  the  National  Security  Council  now 
Is  reviewing  the  requirement  for  carriers  and 
that  a  recommendation  will  be  forthcoming 
in  a  few  months. 
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If  the  recommendation  is  favorable,  there 
is  hope  for  the  new  carrier  this  year.  If  it  U 
unfavorable,  there  Is  Just  no  chance  of  ap- 
proval. The  opposition  Is  strong  enough  to 
block  authorization  of  the  ship  unless  there 
U  a  firm  request  from  the  Administration. 

Turning  from  the  field  of  mUltary  hard- 
ware to  the  broader  area  of  mlUtary  posture. 
I  would  Uke  to  discuss  the  question  of  con- 
trol of  our  military  bases  on  the  Island  of 

Okinawa.  .    ^„         . 

Okinawa,  and  in  fact  the  whole  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  the  Far  East,  is  part  of  the  heritage  of 
World  War  n,  which  ended  a  quarter  century 

ago.  .^ 

During  the  past  quarter  century,  the 
United  States  has  been  involved  In  three 
major  wars,  counUng  World  War  n.  I  doubt 
that  any  other  nation  in  history,  during  such 
a  short  period  of  time,  has  engaged  in  three 
different  major  wars.  ^^.♦..♦.^r. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  voider  the  Constitution, 
has  a  responsibility  for  foreign  policy. 

Too  often  during  the  past  26  years,  the 
Senate  has  abdicated  Its  responsibility  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs,  relying  Instead  on  the 
Department  of  State.  Now  I  know  that  within 
that  Department  the  overwhelming  majority 
are  dedicated,  conscientious  individuals;  I 
know.  too.  that  many  of  them  are  men  of 
great  abUlty.  ^^    __    ^„ 

But  I  know  also  that  whatever  the  reason, 
or  wherever  the  responslbUlty  may  Uf.  t^e 
fact  Is  that  our  nation  In  this  year  of  1970 
finds  itself  in  a  most  unenviable  P<*1"°3;.. 
We  are  the  dominant  party  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  purpose  of 
which  U  to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  Europe 
we  are  the  dominant  party  of  ANZUS— the 
treaty  among  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
the  United  States;  we  are  the  mUltary  head 
of  CENTO— Central  Treaty  Organization- 
Turkey.  Iran  and  Pakistan;  we  are  the  domi- 
nant partner  In  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
organization,  one  of  the  prime  reasons^- 
oortlng  to  former  Secretary  of  State.  Dean 
Rusk,  that  the  United  States  became  In- 
volved in  the  war  m  Vietnam;  we  have  guar- 
anteed the  security  of  Free  China,  and  we 
have  guaranteed  the  security  of  Japan. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  have  become  the 
policeman  of  the  world. 

Can  we  logically  continue  In  this  role? 
Should  we.  even  If  we  could? 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many, we  have  300,000  troops  In  Europe, 
mostly  m  West  Germany.  .,..,» 

Twenty-five  yeaurs  alter  the  defeat  of  Ja- 
pan we  have  more  than  700,000  miUtary 
persOTinel  in  the  Far  Pacific,  on  land  and 

sea. 

The  question  of  Okinawa  U  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  our  position  In  the  Pacific.  Oki- 
nawa is  our  most  Important  single  military 
base  complex  in  the  Par  Eastr-and  Is  strate- 
gically located.  i_.  »  ^ 
The  United  States  has  had  unrestricted 
use  of  the  Island  since  World  War  II.  Begin- 
ning with  President  Elsenhower,  each  ad- 
ministration since  1951— until  last  year— 
firmly  maintained  that  the  unrestricted  use 
of  U.S  bases  on  Okinawa  was  vital  If  the 
United  States  was  to  continue  to  have  obli- 
gations In  the  Fax  East. 

Sometimes  the  futiire  status  of  Okinawa 
has  been  linked  to  the  United  States-Japan 
Mutual  Security  Treaty  In  which  the  United 
States  guarantees  the  freedom  and  safety 
of  Japan.  Such  linkage  is  not  correct.  These 
are  two  sepairate  Issues. 

The  Mutual  Security  Treaty  with  Japan 
was  consummated  In  i960.  Either  party  has 
the  right  to  reopen  It  after  10  years,  other- 
wise it  remains  in  effect. 

But  the  status  of  Okinawa  was  determined 
by  the  1962  Iteaty  of  Peace  with  Japan. 
There  Is  no  legal  obligation  to  discuss  rever- 
sion of  the  Island  to  Japan  at  thU  or  any 
other  time. 

The  United  states  has  complete  adminis- 
trative authority  over  the  Ryukyu  Islands, 


the  largest  of  which  is  Okinawa,  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  3  of  the  1952  Treaty  of 
Peace.  This  peace  treaty  is  entirely  separate — 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  that — from  the 
1960  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  Japan. 

The  Japanese  Government  recognizes  the 
important  contribution  of  our  Okinawa  bases 
to  Japanese  and  Asian  security  and  is  not 
likely  to  seek  the  removal  of  our  bases.  The 
Japanese  Government  does,  however,  want 
admlrOstratlve  control  of  the  Island  which 
supports  our  major  military  base  complex  in 
the  West  Pacific. 

To  state  it  another  way.  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment wants  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  guarantee  the  safety  of  Japan;  to 
continue  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  Okinawa; 
to  continue  to  spend  himdreds  of  millions  of 
doUars  on  Okinawa— »260  million  last  year. 
But  it  seeks  to  put  restrictions  on  what  the 
United  States  can  do. 

Japan  wants  a  veto  over  any  U.S.  action 
affecting  Okinawa,  It  speclficaUy  wants  the 
right  to  deny  to  the  United  States  the  au- 
thority to  store  nuclear  weapons  on  Okinawa 
and  would  require  prior  consultation  before 
our  mUltary  forces  based  there  could  be  used. 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  no  longer 
would  have  unrestricted  use  of  Okinawa. 

Our  role  as  the  defender  of  the  Far  East 
has  enabled  Japan  to  avoid  the  burden  of  re- 
armament—leas than  1  percent  of  her  Gross 
National  Product  Is  spent  on  defense.  Thus 
she  concentrates  on  expanding  and  modern- 
izing her  domestic  economy. 

In  defense  matters,  the  Japanese  have  got- 
ten a  free  ride.  As  a  direct  result,  Japan's 
present  Gross  National  Product  is  over  $120 
billion,  and  economically.  Japan  ranks  third 
in  the  world,  behind  only  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan  gives 
the  United  States  unrestricted  rights  on 
Okinawa,  the  1960  Mutual  Security  Treaty 
provides  that  our  military  forces  based  In 
Japan  cannot  be  used  without  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  Japanese  Government. 

For  example,  when  the  North  Koreans 
seized  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  In  1968.  Admiral 
Frank  L.  Johnson,  Co«nmander  of  Naval 
Forces  in  Japan,  testified  that  one  reason  aid 
could  not  be  sent  to  the  Pueblo  was  that 
approval  first  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Japanese  Goverimient  to  use  VS.  aircraft 
based  In  Japan,  those  being  the  nearest  air- 
craft available. 

The  Japanese  Government  now  seeks  to 
extend  such  authority  to  Okinawa. 

Whether  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  Japan,  and 
Free  China;  whether  we  should  continue  the 
mutual  defense  arrangements  covering  the 
eight  coimtries  signing  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty;  plus  the  Philippines;  plus  AustraUa 
and  New  Zealand:  plvis  Thailand,  Laos  and 
Vietnam,  is  debatable. 

But  what  Is  clear-cut  commonsense.  In  my 
Judgment,  \a  that  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  the  Asian  nations — 
and  our  Government  has  not  advocated 
scrapping  these  oommltmenta — then  I  say 
that  it  Is  onlv  logical,  sound  and  respon- 
sible that  the  United  States  continue  to  have 
the  unrestricted  use  of  Its  greatest  base  in 
the  West  Pacific — namely.  Okinawa. 

WhUe  I  agree  that  eventually  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  vrtll  be  returned  to  Japan,  It  would 
be  foolhardy,  in  my  Judgment,  to  commit 
the  United  States  to  defend  most  of  the 
Far  East  and  then  to  give  away  this  coun- 
try's unrestricted  right  to  use  Its  military 
bases  on  Okinawa. 

If  by  the  act  of  granting  Jt^tan  admin- 
istrative control  over  Okinawa,  the  United 
SUtes  could  Insure  a  mtUtl-natlonal  defense 
structure  In  the  Far  East,  with  Increased 
participation  by  Japan— if  thU  action  would 
relieve  our  country  of  a  measure  of  Its  heavy 
International  re^>onsibllltles — then,  I  would 
support  a  reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japanese 
controL 


But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Surrender  of  control 
over  Okinawa  would  only  make  more  difficult 
our  role  in  the  Pacific. 

The  future  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Far  Pacific  is  of  tremendous  importance. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  American 
people — and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
people  of  Asia. 

Many  feel,  as  I  do,  that  our  worldwide 
commitments  must  be  reduced.  This,  too.  ap- 
pears to  be  the  view  of  President  NUon.  But 
so  long  as  the  United  States  maintains  its 
significant  role  in  the  Par  East,  the  con- 
tinued unrestricted  use  of  our  bases  on  Oki- 
nawa is  vital  and  fundamental. 

Last  November,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan  came  to  Washington  to  discuss  the 
future  of  Okinawa,  among  other  issues. 
Shortiy  before  his  arrival,  I  added  to  a  pend- 
ing bUl  an  amendment  which  declared  it  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
seek  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
before  entering  into  an  agreement  that  would 
change  the  status  of  Okinawa. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  since  the  Senate  in 
1952  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  Senate 
should  be  consulted  on  any  changes  in  that 
Treaty.  And  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the 
status  of  Oklnavra  was  fixed  In  the  Treaty  of 
Peace. 

My  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  63-14.  Subsequently,  in  a  com- 
munique Issued  after  the  meetings  between 
President  Nixon  and  Prime  Minister  Sato, 
it  was  declared  that  reversion  of  Okinawa  was 
conditioned  on  "necessary  legislative  sup- 
port." 

Unofficially,  I  learned  from  the  State  De- 
partment that  my  amendment  was  helpful 
in  the  negotiations  with  Japan  last  Fall.  In 
my  opinion,  the  amendment  led  to  the  in- 
clusion in  the  communique  of  the  provision 
for  legislative  support. 

I  assume  that  the  communique  means  that 
the  proposed  change  in  the  statvis  of  Okinawa 
wlU  either  be  submitted  to  Congress  as  a 
whole,  requiring  a  majority  vote  in  both 
Houses,  or  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty  change, 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate 
only. 

I  have  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  work 
among  my  Senate  colleagues,  and  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find  the  extent  of  the  support 
m  the  Senate  for  maintaining  U.S.  control  of 
Okinawa.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  number 
of  Senators  who  agree  with  me  on  this  point. 
I  have  discussed  the  background  and  atti- 
tude of  the  Senate  on  two  representative  Is- 
sues m  defense  and  foreign  affairs:  the  nu- 
clear aircraft  carrier  force  and  the  island  of 
Okinawa. 

During  the  early  days  of  our  Republic, 
when  the  checks  and  balances  of  our  federal 
system  were  undergoing  their  first  teet.  Presi- 
dent George  Washington  went  to  the  Senate 
one  day  to  discuss  a  treaty  with  the  Southern 
Indians. 

Historians  record  that  his  reception  was 
so  ley  that  he  vowed  "he  would  be  damned 
if  he  ever  went  there  again." 

A  certain  amount  of  tension  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  the 
government  is  built  into  our  system.  It  Is 
Inevitable,  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  It  has  not  served  us  badly. 

At  the  present  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Senate  la  in  a  mood  that  Is  at  once  skeptical 
and  assertive.  Therefore,  confilct  between  the 
Administration  and  the  Senate  Is  bound  to 
be  somewhat  heightened. 

I  believe  that  a  careful  distinction  must  be 
made  between  the  powers  of  Congress  and 
those  of  the  President  In  foreign  affairs. 

I  feel  that  the  Congress  must  assert  itarif 
In  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  I  have  worked 
toward  that  end  since  coming  to  the  Senate, 
and  with  some  success. 

But  I  have  never  advocated  the  Senate 
interfering  In  miUtary  tactics.  We  cannot 
have   100   commanders-ln-chlel. 
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For  example,  I  Initially  had  gr  ive  concern 
about  having  U.S.  ground  trooie  In  Cam- 
bodia, fearing  that  a  commitment  to  the 
Cambodian  government  might  have  been 
made.  But  President  NUon,  in  a  \  rhlte  House 
meeting,  assured  me  there  was  n(  >  such  com- 
mitment. 

I  was  assured  that  the  operation  was  a 
temporary  military  tactic  to  prot  (ct  our  own 
forces  and  that  the  troops  wou  d  be  with- 
drawn before  July  1  at  the  latea;. 

In  the  Senate,  we  must  dWeientlate  be- 
tween temporary  military  tactics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  commitment  to  g^  Eurantee  the 
security  of  a  foreign  government  on  the 
other. 

The  distinction  between  the  jrole  of  the 
Senate  In  foreign  policy  and  tte  duties  of 
the  President  as  oommander-ln- chief.  Is  an 
Important  one.  I  believe  that  If  the  Senate 
and  the  President  mutually  re(ognlze  this 
distinction,  much  of  the  friction  we  are  now 
experiencing  can  be  eliminated  and  there 
can  be  a  spirit  of  cooperation  f^r  the  good 
of  the  coimtry. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MHJTARY  SALES  ATT 

The  Senate  continued  witl  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  pales  Act. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    706 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Presideni  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  706  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris)  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clef  k  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  7.  beginning  with  ll^e  1,  strike 
all  through  line  2  on  page  8. 

The  language  sought  to  be  Stricken  is 
as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  (a»  No  excess  defense  fcirtlcle  may 
be  given,  and  no  grant  of  mlUtar  r  assistance 
may  be  made,  to  a  foreign  couitry  unless 
the  country  agrees — 

(1)  to  deposit  in  a  special  Account  es- 
tablished by  that  country  th(  following 
amounts  of  currency  of  that  co'  mtry : 

(A)  In  the  case  of  any  excess  defense  ar- 
ticle to  be  given  to  that  country,  an  amount 
equal  to  60  per  centum  of  the  fair  value 
of  the  article,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  at  the  time  the  agreement 
to  g^ve  the  article  to  the  count  y  Is  made; 
and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  bf  military 
assistaince  to  be  made  to  that  country,  an 
amount  equal  to  60  per  centum  of  each 
such  grant:  and 

(2)  to  make  available  to  the  Uilted  States 
Government,  for  use  In  paying  obligations 
of  the  United  States  in  that  country  and 
in  financing  international  educitlonal  and 
cultiiral  exchange  activities  in  xrhicb  that 
country  partldpfctes  under  th(  programs 
authorized  by  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  such  por- 
tion of  the  special  account  of  tl  at  country 
as  may  be  determined,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  President  to  be  necessary  for  any  such 
Mte. 

(bt  Section  1415  of  the  Supple nental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1953  (31  U-S.C.  724),  shaU 
not  be  applicable  to  the  provlslpns  of  this 
section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  |(Mr.  Har- 
ris;. The  Chair  informs  the  Sjnate  that 
this  amendment  will  be  considered  under 
an  order  limiting  the  debate  \o  4  hours, 
to  be  divided  equally  between  ithe  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  and  the  majority  leader  or 
his  designee. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) .  Does  the  Senator  wish  that  time  to 
come  from  his  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Har- 
ris) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

May  we  have  order  in  the  Senate, 
please. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris). The  Senator  is  quite  correct.  The 
Senator  will  not  proceed  until  we  have 
order  in  the  Senate.  Senators  will  please 
do  their  visiting  in  the  cloakrooms. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  may  pro- 
ceed. 

NEWSPAPER   REPOBTINC 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  begin  my  few  remarks  today  by  re- 
ferring to  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  this  morning.  On  page  A8,  there 
is  an  article  entitled  "Tonkin  Repeal  Due 
Today;  Effect  of  Action  Uncertain." 

In  the  latter  part  of  that  article  there 
is  a  news  report,  which  I  understand 
evoked  considerable  comment  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  earlier  today.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  was  unable  to  be  present  but  I 
was  attending  a  conference  committee 
session  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bUl. 

The  article  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Sen.  Gordon  L.  Allott  (R-Colo.)  said  ad- 
ministration backers  might  try  to  force  the 
hand  of  Senate  doves  by  calling  up  the 
McOovem-Hat&eld  "amendment  to  end  the 
war"  for  an  early  vote.  This  proposal  would 
cut  off  funds  for  any  Indochina  Involvement 
after  Dec.  31,  1970. 

It  Is  "common  talk  down  on  the  floor" 
Allott  said  at  a  news  conference,  that  aome 
senator  might  offer  the  same  amendment 
early  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  it  before  Its 
backers  can  strengthen  their  forces.  This 
vote  has  been  slated  for  July  or  August. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tonkin  Repeal  Dxte  Today;   Effect  of 

Action  Uncebtain 

(By  PhilUp  D.  Carter) 

With  repeal  of  the  1984  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  headed  toward  certain  passage  to- 
day, the  Senate  divided  yesterday  over  the 
significance  of  its  coming  action. 

Administration  backers  reiterated  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  conviction  that  repeal  would  in 
no  way  restrict  his  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Indochina.  But  in  a  lengthy  address.  Sen. 
J.  W.  Pulbrlght  (D-Ark.)  sharply  warned 
that  the  present  timing  and  context  of  re- 
peal might  constitute  "a  legislative  sur- 
render of  power  to  the  President." 

"We  still  have  not  made  clear,"  said  Pul- 
brlght, "that  the  war  power — the  creation 
of  situations  making  war  Inevitable — is  a 
p>ower  to  be  exercised  by  the  Congress  akme." 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 


Committee,  Fulbrlght  has  strongly  backed 
other  efforts  to  repeal  the  Tonkin  Gulf  meas- 
ure, passed  overwhelmingly  in  1964. 

Discussion  of  the  "Tonkin  Gulf  repealer" 
dominated  yesterday's  continuing  debate  over 
the  Cooper-Church  proposal  to  prevent  U.S. 
military  Involvement  in  Cambodia  after 
July  1. 

Sen.  Robert  J.  Dole  (R-Kans.).  proposed 
the  repeal  Monday  as  a  surprise  amendment 
to  the  Cooper-Church  proposal.  His  action 
closely  followed  passage  of  another  amend- 
ment, ofifered  by  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D- 
W.  Va),  acknowledging  the  President's  right 
"to  protect  the  lives  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  wherever  deployed." 

Fulbrlght  said  yesterday  he  feared  that 
the  manner  of  the  two  amendments'  passage 
would  only  strengthen  presidential  war 
jjowers  at  the  expense  of  the  legislative 
branch.  He  went  on: 

"What  we  have  done  the  last  two  days 
by  hasty  adoption  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
and  by  action  on  the  Dole  amendment  .  .  . 
is  to  give  the  President  a  clear  legislative 
history  that  Tonkin  meant  nothing  when  It 
was  passed  and  means  nothing  by  Its  re- 
peal— thus  confirming  the  President's  power 
to  do  what  he  pleases  as  Commander-in- 
Chief." 

Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.) 
won  the  Senate's  unanimous  consent  to  vote 
on  the  Tonkin  measure  today  after  chiding 
senators  of  both  parties  for  "acting  like  a 
bunch  of  schoolboys"  during  the  six-week- 
old  Cooper-Church  debate.  He  app>ealed  for 
"a  little  good  sense  for  a  change,  a  little  less 
dilatorlness." 

Ho  earlier  told  reporters  that  the  Senate 
would  vote  twice  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  mat- 
ter— both  today  and  when  the  measure  comes 
up  again  as  a  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
proposal. 

Sen.  P^nk  Church  (D-Idahoi,  who  co- 
sponsored  the  pending  amendment  with  Sen. 
John  Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.).  said  he  wel- 
comed both  opportunities.  "I  don't  know 
how  the  Senate  could  give  greater  emphasis 
to  Its  desire  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  than  to  do  It  twice,"  he  said. 

Sen.  Gordon  L.  Allott  (R-Colo.)  said  ad- 
ministration backers  might  try  to  force  the 
hand  of  Senate  doves  by  calling  up  the  Mc- 
Govern-Hatfleld  "amendment  to  end  the 
war"  for  an  early  vote.  This  proposal  would 
cut  off  funds  for  any  Indochina  involvement 
after  Dec.  31.  1970. 

It  is  "common  talk  down  on  the  floor," 
Allott  said  at  a  news  conference,  that  some 
senator  might  offer  the  same  amendment 
early  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  it  before  Its 
backers  can  strengthen  their  forces.  This 
vote  has  been  slated  for  July  or  August. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  some  of  the  news 
media  here,  but  I  do  not  have  any  quar- 
rel with  that  quotation  or  the  reporting 
of  it.  It  is  in  substance  what  I  said.  I  am 
unable  to  recall  exactly  what  I  said,  be- 
cause I  did  not  have  a  tape  recorder,  and 
as  far  as  I  know  no  one  was  taking 
shorthand  notes.  As  far  as  my  recollec- 
tion is  concerned,  it  is  substantially  an 
accurate  Job  of  reporting.  I  do  not  recall 
whether  I  said  "administration  backers," 
but  I  did  say  that  it  was  common  talk  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  people  felt 
this  should  be  called  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Hke  to  discuss 
this  matter  for  Just  a  moment. 

The  accuracy  of  the  newspaper  re- 
porting, in  this  case,  is  perfectly  all  right 
and  I  am  willing  to  accept  any  minor 
difference  of  words  that  there  may  be 
and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  there  is  a 
difference.  The  thing  I  want  to  discuss, 
and  I  am  Just  going  to  discuss  it  for  a 
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few  moments  now,  is  some  of  the  re- 
marks made  on  the  floor  this  morning. 
I  am  concerned  about  a  statement  which 
described  either  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado as  being  crude,  cynical,  and  polit- 
ical; or  described  his  remarks  as  being 
crude,  cynical,  and  political — I  am  not 
quite  siu^  what  the  description  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to. 

I  notice  that  some  of  the  people  who. 
I  have  been  told  made  these  remarks, 
have  no  hesitancy  or  embarrassment 
about  classifying  themselves  as  political, 
and  I  also  notice  that  they  never  rim 
from  this  label.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
everybody  on  this  floor  is  political;  if 
they  were  not  political  they  would  not  be 
here  and  in  any  event  would  not  last  long 
once  they  arrived. 

I  will  have  a  transcript  of  the  remarks 
later,  and  in  the  meantime  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  to  the  word  "crude."  I 
think  to  call  a  Senator  crude  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  rules  and  I  doubt  very 
much  that  these  fine  gentlemen  would 
think  of  addressing  such  a  remark  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  cynical  part. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  have  the  tran- 
script before  me  and  it  reads  this  way: 

I  repeat  that  it  seems  contemptuous  of 
the  consideration  usually  given  Members  of 
the  Senate  for  another  Senator  to  move  to 
bring  a  matter  to  vote  on  a  different  bill  at 
an  earlier  time,  and  it  also  seems  a  case  of 
crude  and  cynical  partisanship  for  us  to 
be  playing  fast  and  loose  with  a  llfe-and- 
death  Issue  of  this  kind  which  Involves  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  our  forces  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  understand  these  remarks  were  made 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. Now,  since  the  remarks  are  not  ad- 
dressed to  me  personally  but  only  to 
what  I  said,  I  presume,  that  I  would 
hardly  qualify  for  relief  imder  the  rule. 
But  I  think  these  are  pretty  strong  words 
to  be  Inferred  at  any  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  have  been  many  things  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  with  which  I  have  dis- 
agreed. I  disagreed  with  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  President  Johnson,  and  even 
President  Kennedy  before  him,  when  we 
were  increasing  our  troops  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Once  they  were  there,  I  supported 
President  Johnson.  I  did  make  my  case 
before  the  Defense  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, not  once  but  many  times 
over,  in  pointing  out  the  errors  and  dis- 
crepancies, in  things  that  were  and  were 
not  being  done,  and  things  that  should 
and  should  not  have  been  done.  If  some 
of  those  things  had  been  done  as  they 
were  supported,  not  only  by  members  of 
my  party  but  chiefly  by  members  of  the 
other  party  in  those  committees,  I  think 
we  would  have  seen  a  happy  conclusion 
of  this  war  a  long  time  ago. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything 
cynical  in  this  particular  matter.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  raises  a  challenge.  It  is 
a  fact  that  it  has  been  common  knowl- 
edge, on  the  floor  for  the  last  week  or 
so,  that  we  ought  to  dispose  of  these 
peripheral  amendments  at  this  time 
while  we   are   discussing  the   Church- 


Cooper  amendment.  Frankly,  I  see  no 
reason  not  to.  It  is  Just  as  logical  to  do 
it  in  this  bill  as  it  Is  In  any  other  bill 
that  will  be  called  up  later  this  summer. 

I  did  not  sponsor  the  Hatfleld-Mc- 
Govern  amendment,  and  I  did  not  say  to 
the  reporters  that  I  would  call  it  up.  But 
I  will  say,  that  since  the  remarks  on  the 
floor  this  morning.  I  am  giving  serious 
consideration  to  doing  Just  that.  If  I 
do  not  call  up  that  amendment.  I  will 
consider  introducing  an  amendment  of 
my  own  with  the  same  words  and  calling 
it  up,  and  then  I  will  vote  against  it. 
I  believe  that  it  is  high  time  we  quit 
fooling  around  in  an  attempt  to  fool  the 
public  and  that  we  face  the  issues  before 
this  country.  This  is  one  of  them. 

Due  to  the  perspicacity  and  foresight 
of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Kansas  on 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  we  have 
just  had  a  chance  to  face  one  of  the 
issues.  Maybe  we  should  face  the  re- 
maining issues  and  dispose  of  all  these 
related  questions  now  and  by  so  doing 
let  the  American  public  have  the  value 
of  this  debate. 

While  there  has  been  some  talk  about 
a  filibuster  around  here.  I  recall  listening 
for  a  6-week  period  last  summer  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  discussing 
the  ABM  issue  and  it  was  not  called  at 
that  time  a  filibuster;  it  was  just  an  op- 
portunity to  inform  the  public  of  the 
real  issues  involved. 

Since  we  have  been  on  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  and  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  so  long,  it  seems  that 
this  may  be  an  appropriate  time  to  bring 
out  all  of  the  related  questions  and  at- 
tach them  to  this  bill  in  an  attempt  to 
find  out  exactly  what  the  sentiment  of 
the  Senate  is.  I  am  not  afraid  to  face  it 
and  I  am  not  afraid  to  vote.  If  I  decide 
to  pursue  either  of  the  two  courses  which 
I  have  just  suggested — and  I  really  did 
not  suggest  it  yesterday;  I  merely  said 
that  there  was  common  talk  about  it — 
I  will  call  it  up  and  I  will  vote  against  it. 

But  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  set- 
tled some  of  these  issues.  There  is  smiple 
precedence  for  doing  exactly  what  I  am 
doing.  I  remember  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  called  up 
such  an  amendment  and  said  he  was 
going  to  vote  against  it.  and  he  did  vote 
against  it.  I  do  not  think  any  Senator 
would  say  that  the  majority  leader  is 
lacking  in  sensitivity,  or  lacking  in  politi- 
cal morality,  or  lacking  in  any  political 
sense,  for  that  matter. 

My  purpose  in  taking  the  floor  at  this 
time  was  to  immediately  address  myself 
to  those  remarks  made  earlier  today. 
After  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pletely examine  the  transcript  I  will  take 
the  floor  and  discuss  this  matter  at 
greater  length. 

I  have  not  really  had  an  opportimity 
to  examine  these  remarks  as  critically  as 
I  would  like  but,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  some  people  to  keep  these  issues 
out  of  the  debate  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged in.  This  is  only  my  opinion,  and 
I  do  not  downgrade  the  purposes  of  the 
Senators  who  do  it,  but  there  may  be  a 


beneflt  in  Including  all  related  issues  in 
one  debate. 

Mr.  Mc<jOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
yield.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  had  yielded  to  me  and  I  have  now 
used  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
cooperate  with  the  Senator.  I  imder- 
stand  why  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota might  want  to  be  recognized.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  if  he  does 
not  mind  speaking  on  the  time  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me  im- 
der those  conditions  so  that  I  may  re- 
spond very  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  such 
time  as  the  Senator  may  request. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Just 
to  comment  on  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  said,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  brief  query  to  him  so  that  we 
can  make  sure  we  are  on  the  same  groimd 
with  regard  to  the  news  report  that  ap- 
peared this  morning  that  was  the  basis 
of  my  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  couple  of  lines 
from  that  column  to  the  Senator  and  ask 
him  whether  or  not  that  Is  a  fair  state- 
ment of  his  position.  The  Washington 
Post  article  concludes  with  these  words: 

Sen.  Gordon  L.  Allott  (R-Colo.)  said  ad- 
ministration backers  might  try  to  force  the 
hand  of  Senate  doves  by  calling  up  the  Mc- 
Govem-Hatfield  "amendment  to  end  the 
war"  for  an  early  vote. 

One  additional  line: 

It  Is  "common  talk  down  on  the  floor,"  Al- 
lott said  at  a  news  conference,  that  some 
senator  might  offer  the  same  amendment 
early  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  It  before  its 
backers  can  strengthen  their  forces. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  that  is  a 
fair  description  of  what  he  had  in  mind 
with  particular  reference  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  being  called  up  to  defeat  it  before 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  have  an 
opportunity  to  strengthen  their  case. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No;  in  that  respect  I 
would  say  the  last  few  words  of  that 
line  are  probably  the  conclusion  of  the 
reporter.  I  said  nothing  at  all  about  at- 
tempting to  defeat  it  before  the  backers 
can  strengthen  their  forces.  After  all,  the 
backers  have  been  promoting  this  amend- 
ment for  a  long,  long  time,  other  than 
that  conclusion.  I  believe  that  the  contert 
is  generally  accurate.  I  said  nothing 
about  trying  to  get  in  before  other  peo- 
ple could  strengthen  their  forces. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
who  is  presently  on  the  floor,  and  I  in- 
troduced this  amendment  on  the  29th  of 
April  it  was  our  thought  then  that  a 
vote  would  come  in  roughly  30  days.  We 
did  not  anticipate  the  long  debate  that 
has  taken  place  on  the  Church -Cooper 
amendment,  and  we  have  not  been  re- 
sponsible for  that  extended  discussion. 
But  I  think  the  Senator  will  recognize 
that  we  have  had  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  the  Senate  to  look  closely  at  the  so- 
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called  McOovem-Hatfleld  anendment; 
that  this  has  not  been  the  pen  ling  busi- 
ness. 

We  said  at  the  beginning  that  we 
could  call  it  up  on  the  militarv  procure- 
ment authorization  bill,  and  i  comes  as 
some  shock  to  me  that  anr  Senator 
would  attempt,  in  effect,  an  end  rim  by 
bringing  it  up  before  we  h£  ve  had  a 
chance  to  fully  discuss  it  h«re  on  the 
floor. 

So  I  said  this  morning  tlat  if  this 
news  report  were  true  and  that  the 
Senator  or  some  of  his  associates  were 
attempting  to  bring  this  amendment  up 
now  purely  for  the  purpose  ol  defeating 
It  before  we  have  had  a  char  ce  to  pre- 
sent the  case  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  re- 
garded that  as  a  cynical  and  cfude  move. 
It  was  contemptuous  of  the  i4sual  cour- 
tesy we  show  each  other  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  true  that  there  have  been 
times  when,  after  long  debate  )n  a  mesis- 
ure,  the  leadership  has  calle<  a  matter 
up  for  a  vote  In  order  to  brlnp  the  issue 
to  a  head,  but  we  have  had  no  debate  on 
the  McGrovem-Hatfleld  amendment  so 
far.  We  have  been  sitting  by.  Courteously 
awaiting  for  the  debate  to  ruQ  its  course 
on  the  Church-Cooper  amendment.  It 
seems  only  fair  now  that  wej  bring  this 
amendment  up  under  the  tisxial  pro- 
cedures, as  we  have  advised  the  Senate 
we  are  considering,  and  it  Is  our  hope 
that  the  Senator  will  give  xis  i  chance  to 
do  that,  according  to  the  wUhes  of  the 
cosponsors  of  this  amendment 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presideni  I  will  say 
In  reply  that  there  is  no  wiy  I  could 
force  an  immediate  vote  on  Ihls  matter 
even  if  I  wished  to.  because,  ai  the  Sena- 
tor well  knows,  it  is  an  impossibility  im- 
less  someone  forces  the  issue  by  moving 
to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

The  Senator  has  only  persuaded  me 
more  that  perhaps  what  I  said  yester- 
day Is  the  course  I  ought  to  pursue.  No 
man  has  a  monopoly  or  a  c<pyrlght  on 
the  proposition  that  we  ought  to  end  the 
war  now.  or  at  the  end  of  n«xt  year,  as 
the  Hatfleld-McC3ovem  amendment 
proposes.  It  Is  common  property.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator — it  Is  tiot  cjmlcal. 
Members  of  both  parties  hate  done  the 


equivalent.  Members  of  my 


party  have 


done  It.  It  certainly  is  not  crude.  I  know 
that  to  an  Intellectual,  like  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota,  a  mere  Senator 
from  Colorado  may  appear  cr  ude.  but  we 
are  not.  We  understand  each  other  very 
well  out  there,  and  we  do  nat  think  of 
each  other  as  being  crude.  'We  get  along 
very  nicely. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  when  this  mutter  comes 
up  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  iiccelerate  a 
determination  of  it. 

I  will  say  one  further  thing  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Senator's  remarks.  He  has 
had  a  long  time  in  the  last  30  or  45  or 
50  days — whatever  it  Is — to  llscuss  this 
amendment.  If  the  amendment  Is  not 
going  to  be  called  up  until  n«  xt  summer, 
then  the  amendment  Is  not  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill.  I  presume. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
not  the  Intention  of  the  Sefaator  from 


South  Dakota  to  offer  this  amendment 
to  the  pending  bill.  As  I  indicated  to  the 
Senator,  we  notified  the  Senate  at  the 
very  beginning  that  the  amendment 
would  be  offered  to  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill. 

Since  the  Senator  was  not  on  the  floor 
earlier,  I  want  to  give  him  notice,  as  I 
have  other  Senators,  that  if  he  proceeds 
with  the  course  of  bringing  the  amend- 
ment up  now  In  an  effort  to  defeat  it 
before  we  have  had  a  chance  to  marshal 
opinion  on  the  Issue,  there  will  be  a  move 
to  table.  I  would  hope  that  that  tabling 
motion  would  carry  and  that  we  could 
then  proceed  with  the  original  plan  to 
bring  It  up  on  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  All  I  can  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator on  that  Is  If  he  wants  to  shut  off 
debate  on  his  own  amendment,  if  that 
situation  arises,  he  is  free  to  do  it.  If 
he  wants  to  preclude  debate  on  the  floor, 
it  is  his  privilege  to  do  it.  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  do  the  same  thing,  of  course. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  also  thank  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  IilnxER)  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch).  for 
permitting  this  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized.  How  much 
time  does  he  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  my  pending  amendment 
would  strike  section  10  of  H.R.  15628  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Section  10  of  the  foreign  military  sales 
bill  would  require  countries  receiving 
military  assistance  grants  to  deposit  In 
a  special  account  amounts  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  fair  vadue  of  any  donated 
excess  defense  article  and  50  percent  of 
any  grant  of  military  assistance. 

These  amounts  woiild  be  in  the  loca} 
currency  of  the  recipient  coimtry  and 
they  could  be  used  to  pay  obligations  of 
the  United  States  In  the  recipient  coim- 
try and  to  finance  international  and  cul- 
tural exchange  activities. 

No  formal  appropriation  of  the  cur- 
rency generated  in  this  manner  would  be 
required. 

This  amendment  to  the  Military  Sales 
Act,  immely.  section  10.  added  by  the 
committee,  is  seemingly  reasonable  at 
first  glance. 

In  effect,  however,  it  transforms  the 
entire  military  assistance  grant  program 
into  a  local  currency  sales  program.  It 
would  undermine  the  rationale  of  the 
grant  aid  program  and  render  it  largely 
ineffective. 

Before  going  into  the  details  concern- 
ing the  reasons  why  section  10  should  be 
rejected.  I  would  first  hke  to  discuss  the 
general  theory  t)ehind  the  military  as- 
sistance program.  This  program  has. 
over  the  last  two  decades,  served  our  na- 
tional interest  effectively  and  consist- 
ently by  promoting  both  the  security  and 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  role  of  this  program  is  more  sig- 
nificant than  ever  today  because  of  the 
Nixon  Guam  d(5ctrine,  which  places  a 


new  and  greater  emphasis  on  the  contri- 
bution of  allied  and  friendly  forces  to 
their  own  national  and  common  defense. 
I  believe  that  it  is  worthwhile  to  look  at 
the  key  elements  of  that  doctrine  which 
are  as  follows : 

The  United  States  will  keep  all  iU  treaty 
commitments. 

We  shall  provide  a  shield  If  a  nuclear  power 
threatens  the  freedom  of  a  nation  allied  with 
us,  or  of  a  nation  whose  survival  we  consider 
vital  to  our  security  and  the  security  of  the 
region  as  a  whole. 

In  cases  involving  other  types  of  aggression 
we  shall  furnish  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance when  requested  and  as  appropriate. 
But  we  shall  look  to  the  nation  directly 
threatened  to  assume  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  providing  the  manpower  for  Its 
defense. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that  when 
the  Guam  doctrine  was  announced  by 
President  Nixon.  I  do  not  recall  any  criti- 
cal comments  by  any  knowledgeable 
writers  in  this  country. 

Many  nations  are  willing  and  able  to 
provide  that  manpower,  but  they  lack 
the  metuis  to  convert  It  Into  properly 
equipped  and  well-trained  armed  forces. 
The  military  assistance  program  serves 
as  a  key  Instnmient  of  the  Nixon  Guam 
doctrine  by  furnishing  the  material  and 
related  training  support  essential  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  such  forces,  and 
therefore  Is  vital  to  our  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  Initiatives  through 
which  we  seek  to  reduce  both  the  total 
cost  of  our  own  adequate  defense  pos- 
ture and  our  Involvement  and  presence  in 
the  affairs  of  other  nations. 

Accomplishment  of  those  dual  objec- 
tives depends  upon  allied  and  friendly 
armed  forces  protecting  their  own  home- 
lands from  external  siggression  and  ex- 
ternally supported  internal  subversion. 
However,  many  of  our  most  willirig  and 
potentially  helpful  friends  and  allies  sim- 
ply do  not  have  the  resources  or  technical 
capabilities  to  assume  the  greater  re- 
sponsibility which  Is  necessary  for  their 
own  defense.  Unless  we  help  provide  them 
further  assistance,  our  basic  policy  of  de- 
creasing direct  U.S.  Involvement  will  be 
severely  hampered.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  it  Is  very  much  In  the  self- 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  provide, 
through  the  military  assistance  program, 
equipment  and  training  required  to  real- 
ize the  necessary  potential  of  indigenous 
forces  to  the  defense  of  their  nations'  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  the  maintenance  of 
Internal  security. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  can 
be  seen  that  recent  trends  toward  lower 
assistance  program  levels  tend  to  hamper 
the  assimiptlon  of  greater  self-defense 
responsibility  by  allied  and  friendly  na- 
tions. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  page  9  from  the 
Military  Assistance  and  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Status  Document  dated  March 
1970  which  sets  forth  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  military  assistance  program  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  from 
1950  to  1970.  be  printed  in  the  Recc-d 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows : 
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LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  MAP  AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 
lOollirs  In  mlllionsl 


Fiscal  year 


Extutivt 
brand) 
request   Congress 


Authorizatian 


Appropriation 


Amount 


Public 
Law  No. 


Presidential 
signature 


Amount 


Public 
UwNo. 


Presidential 
signature 


1950... 
WSl... 

1952... 
1953... 
195*.„ 
1955... 
1956... 
1957... 
1958... 
1959... 
19M... 
1961... 
U62~. 
1963._ 
1964... 
1965... 


$1,400.0   81st Jl.314.0 

5.22Z-5    "" {ilooao 

6,303.0    82d 5,997.6 

5,425.0    82d 4.598.4 

4,274.5    83d 3,681.5 

1,778.3    83d 1.591.0 

1,595.2    84th I,45a2 

2.925.0    84th 2,225.0 

l,90aO    85th i.6oao 

1,800.0    85lh 1.605.0 

1,600.0    86th 1.40aO 

2.000.0    86th (P) 

1.885.0    87lh I,70a0 

(J)    87th 1.70a0 

1.405.0    88th 1.000.0 

1,055.0    88th 1.055.0 


329 
621 
843 
lES 
400 
118 
665 
138 
726 
141 
477 
108 


Oct  6. 1949 
July  26,1950 
Sept.  27, 1950 
Oct.  10,1951 
June  16, 1953 

do 

Aug.  26. 1954 
July  8. 1955 
July  18,1956 
Aug.  14, 1957 
June  30. 1958 
July  24,1959 


195    SepL  4,1961 

195 do 

205    Dec  16,1963 

633    Oct     7,1964 


1966. 

1967. 
1968. 

1969. 
1970. 


I,17a0   89th 1,170.0 


917.0 
«62ai 

420.0 
•425.0 


89th. 
90th. 

90th. 
91st. 


875.0 
510.0 

375.0 
350.0 


171 
583 

137 

554 
175 


SepL  6,1965 

SepL  19, 1966 

Nov.  14, 1967 

Oct    8.1968 
Dec  30.1969 


{1, 314. 0 
1,222.5 
4,000.0 
5,744.0 
4, 219. 8 
3,23a0 
1,192.7 
1,0Z2.2 
2, 017. 5 
l,34a0 
1,515.0 

i,3oao 
i,8oao 
i,6oao 

1,325.0 

1.000.0 

I  1.055.0 

I     »75.0 

I  1.170.0 

•300.0 

792.0 

400.0 

•100.0 

375.0 

'350.0 


430  Oct. 

759  SepL 

843  SepL 

249  Oct. 

549  July 

218  Aug. 

778  SepL 

208  Aug. 

853  July 

279  SepL 

853  Aug. 

383  SepL 

704  SepL 

329  SepL 

872  Oct. 

258  Jan. 

634  Oct 

374  Mar. 

273  Oct. 

374  Mar. 

691  OcL 

248  Jan. 

392  July 

581  Oct. 

194  Feb. 


28. 1950 
6.1950 

27. 1950 

31. 1951 

15. 1952 
7,1953 
3,1954 
2.1955 

21.1956 

3.1957 

28,1958 

28.1959 

2,1960 

30, 1961 

23,1962 

6.1964 

7.1964 

25,1966 

20,1965 

25,1966 

15,1966 

2.1968 

6.1968 

17,1968 

9,1970 


1  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959.  Public  Law  86-108  approved  July  24, 1959,sUtes  "There  tehereby  authorized  to  be  •PProP'j»«»J 
to  the  pVesident  to"  thi  hica  1  years  1961  and  1962  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  tune  to  time  to  carry  out  the  purpose  ot  this 
chapter,  which  sums  shall  remain  aviiUble  until  expended/'  ,.     .       ,.  . ,..  .,.,h,ri«»«n  rxinirad 

1  Fore  sn  Assistance  Act  ol  1961  authoriied  J1.7al,000,000.  no  executive  branch  request  lor  authonation  required.  

•  A  tot/l otM75  (5w,000.pp,rpr«t.d  under  Public  W89-374  dated  Mar  25, 19«.  tor  '•''"'^•'t" °  °?;^*»£"/Jlts^nre7?19a 
incurred  pursuant  to  authority  in  sec  510  ol  the  FAA  ot  1961.  as  amended  during  fiscal  year  1965  (J75.000,000)  and  fiscal  year  1966 

^*«  ?nc?udesK4,000,000  for  U.S.  support  ot  international  military  headquarters  added  to  the  original  request  ol  $596,000,000  due  to 

""Supplemental  Approoriations  Act  included  funds  for  additional  rnilitary  assistance  lor  Korea. 

•Initial  request  ol  $375,000,000  increesed  by  $50,000,000  for  toUl  request  of  $425,000,000  for  fiscal  year  197a 
t  Includes  $50,000,000  lor  Korea. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Efforts  along  other  lines 
to  augment  the  amount  of  materiel 
which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  are 
being  made.  One  of  these  is  the  grant 
of  Department  of  Defense  stocks  in 
long  supply  and  excess  to  our  needs 
which  can  be  used  to  meet  valid  military 
assistance  program  requirements  with- 
out reimbursement.  This  source,  how- 
ever. Is  also  threatened  by  inclusion  in 
section  10  of  this  bill. 

Both  aJlocation  of  funds  under  the 
miUtary  assistance  program  and  the  use 
of  surplus  Defense  Department  stocks 
are  directed  toward  the  objective  of 
strengthening  the  c^iabillty  of  allied 
and  friendly  forces  to  assimie  Increasing 
responsibility  for  their  own  and  the 
common  defense.  The  contribution  of 
the  military  assistance  program  to  the 
attainment  of  this  Important  national 
objective  is  clearly  consistent  with  cur- 
rent security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  just  as  clearly 
threatened  by  the  adoption  of  section 
10. 

The  dlfiaculty  with  this  section  is  that 
it  would  undermine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  military  assistance  grant  program 
by  failing  to  recognize  the  fundamental 
reason  for  the  existence  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  United  States  provides  this 
assistance  to  some  of  our  allies  and  cer- 
tain other  friendly  coimtries  because 
their  security  Is  important  to  our  secu- 
rity suid  our  interests,  and  because  their 
economies  are  unable  to  support  the  kind 
of  defense  establishment  that  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  that  security. 

Another  reason  why  section  10  would 
defeat  the  primary  objective  of  military 
grant  assistance  is  that  Its  principal  im- 
pact would  be  on  the  forward  defense 
countries,  such  as  Korea  and  Turkey, 
which  receive  the  largest  portion  of  our 
military  assistance.  These  countries  have 


the  greatest  need  for  assistance  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  least  ability  to  pay 
in  either  dollars  or  local  currencies  for 
needed  military  equipment  and  training. 

Four  of  such  forward  defense  coim- 
tries— Korea,  the  Republic  of  China. 
Greece,  and  Turkey — received  70  percent 
of  the  total  military  assistance  program 
In  fiscal  year  1969.  For  fiscal  1970,  ending 
this  Jime  30,  the  portion  those  four 
countries  will  receive  is  estimated  In  the 
neighborhood  of  80  to  85  percent,  and 
for  fiscal  1971  a  similarly  large  percent- 
age of  total  military  assistance  is  pro- 
gramed to  go  to  these  countries.  Each 
of  them  is  exposed  to  and  threatened  by 
the  great  military  power  of  a  nearby 
Communist  neighbor  whose  belligerence 
may  Increase  that  threat  with  little  or 
no  warning,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
North  Korea.  The  more  than  1.8  million 
men  in  the  armed  forces  of  these  four 
countries  make  a  vlttil  contribution  to 
the  military  posture  upon  which  U.S. 
forward  strategy  for  free  world  defense 
In  part  d^jends.  Military  equipment  and 
training  furnished  these  countries  as 
grant  aid  in  fiscal  1969  accounted  for 
$314.7  million  out  of  a  total  program  of 
$452.7  million.  For  fiscal  1971  it  will  be 
about  $280  million  out  of  a  total  of  $392 
million. 

The  importance  of  these  considera- 
tions is  even  more  apparent  in  the  fact 
that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total 
worldwide  program  is  allocated  to  two 
of  the  four  forward  defense  countries — 
Korea  and  Turkey — whose  sizable  and 
effective  forces  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  defense  of  strategically  vital 
areas. 

Section  10,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
have  little  effect  on  those  countries 
where  the  military  assistance  program  is 
small  in  comparison  with  their  defense 
budgets.  As  a  consequence,  the  effect  of 


the  amendment  Is  clearly  contrary  to  Its 
purpose  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which  is 
to  discourage  countries  which  do  not 
need  large  military  budgets  from  wasting 
their  resources.  Based  upon  the  projected 
fiscal  1971  military  assistance  program, 
out  of  a  total  of  35  individual  country 
programs — including  those  for  forward 
defense  and  base  rights  countries — 19 
amount  to  less  than  $1  imllion  each;  an- 
other nine,  to  less  than  $5  million  each; 
and  five,  to  between  $12  and  $25  million. 
Only  two  amoimt  to  $100  million  or 
more. 

Section  10  of  this  bill  would  confront 
countries  which  are  recipients  of  mili- 
tary assistance  grants  or  excess  defense 
articles  with  the  alternative  of  either  in- 
ci«esing  their  defense  budget  by  an 
amount  equivalent  to  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  grant  aid  or  the  value  of  the 
surplus  equipment  received  or  forgoing 
the  receipt  of  such  assistance.  To  do  the 
first  would  cause  serious  budgetary  prob- 
lems  for  the  coimtry  involved  and  could 
cause  serious  Inflation;  to  do  the  second 
would  be  at  the  cost  of  increased  risks  to 
our  allies'  securitjr. 

For  recipients  to  obtain  funds  to  make 
the  required  deposits,  they  would  have 
to  divert  funds  from  other  purposes,  such 
SIS  economic  and  social  development,  in- 
creasing the  i>ercentage  of  their  budgets 
which  are  devoted  to  military  purposes. 
No  time  is  provided  for  them  to  make  the 
necessary  budgetary  adjustments  or  to 
assess  impacts.  Recipients  are  thus 
placed  in  the  position  of  turning  over 
to  the  Uruted  States  the  power  to  deter- 
mine for  what  purposes  their  funds  will 
be  spent,  and  at  the  same  time,  having 
to  make  hasty  decisions  on  allocations  of 
remaining  resources.  In  view  of  the  large 
size  of  military  assistsuice  programs,  the 
impact  is  especially  serious  in  Turkey 
and  Korea,  and  this  point  is  easily  illus- 

Rrst,  Turkey  has  a  defense  budget  ol 
aroimd  $600  million,  and  it  receives  some 
$100  million  in  military  assistance  frcwn 
us.  This  assistance  then  amounts  to  al- 
most 17  percent  of  their  total  defense 
budget.  If  Turkey  had  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  50  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  military  assistance  it  received,  its 
defense  budget  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased by  about  8  percent. 

Second.  Korea  has  a  defense  budget 
of  around  S300  million,  and  it  receives 
some  $140  million  in  military  assistance. 
This  assistance  amounts  to  almost  47 
percent  of  their  total  defense  budget,  and 
paying  one-half  of  the  value  of  this  as- 
sistance would  Increase  their  defense 
budget  by  23  percent. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  these 
figures  tell  In  the  simplest  terms  the  tre- 
mendous impact  the  adoption  of  section 
10  would  have  on  the  budgets  of  these 
two  countries  and  on  their  security.  In 
the  case  of  Korea  particularly,  the  im- 
pact will  be  very  serious,  since  almost 
the  entire  military  assistance  program 
is  for  items  required  for  day-to-day  oper- 
ations. If  the  Koreans  carmot  provide  the 
required  sum  to  match  one-half  of  our 
assistance,  combat  efficiency  will  be  di- 
rectly affected  at  an  early  date. 

In  several  countries,  the  provision  of 
military  grant  aid  assists  the  United 
States  to  maintain  bases  and  facilities 
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that  are  Important  to  UJS.  strategy  and 
security.  Imposition  of  a  requirtment  for 
these  countries  to  deposit  funds  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  10  would  in 
effect  require  the  allied  country  to  pay 
for  allowing  U.S.  access  to  its  bases,  or 
necessitate  our  doubling  their  present 
program  levels  in  order  to  maijitain  the 
existing  amount  of  the  grant 

Limitations  on  access  to  cerOain  bases 
would  affect  our  ability  to  support 
NATO,  and  In  particular  Turk«y,  with  a 
resulting  diminution  of  our  ability  to 
maintain  a  presence  in  the  east*  tm  Medi- 
terranean. Should  this  occur,  tl:  e  adverse 
effect  on  our  relations  with  the  moderate 
Arab  States  and  on  the  positlor  of  Israel 
is  obvious.  As  a  consequence  tha  strategic 
balance  of  power  in  the  area  would  be  sif- 
fected  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Uhion,  and 
in  addition,  U.S.  economic  interests  in 
the  area  could  suffer. 

Withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  over- 
seas areas  such  as  Korea  without  a  re- 
sulting decrease  in  deterrence  against 
Communist  attack  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult, since  the  demand  on  iUied  re- 
sources to  fill  the  gap  left  by  such  with- 
drawals would  be  greater.  For 'the  same 
reason,  badly  needed  modernbation  of 
allied  forces  would  be  more  difficult. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  section  10 
of  this  bill  would  mark  a  complete  re- 
versal of  our  military  assista4ce  policy 
and  could  only  be  interpreted  al  a  drastic 
revision  of  our  foreign  policy.  I 

Ideally  and  normally.  In  reducing  the 
military  assistance  program  for  a  coim- 
try  the  transition  is  from  grant  aid  to 
credit  sales  to  cash  sales  as  the  economic 
situation  in  the  country  improves.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  omit  the 
credit  step  and  require  the  <»\mtry  to 
move  precipitously  from  grapt  aid  to 
cash  sales,  with  resulting  disijuption  of 
their  budgetary  and  planning  systems. 

The  United  States  has  consisiently  fol- 
lowed the  statute  and  has  moVed  coun- 
tries from  the  grant  aid  pitgram  to 
credit  sales  smd  sales  program  >.  For  ex- 
ample, the  shift  in  Iran's  military  pro- 
curement program  from  grait  aid  to 
credit  sales,  which  began  in  1965,  was 
completed  in  fiscal  1969.  Iran  will  here- 
after imderwrite  the  cost  of  vi  rtually  all 
its  defense  needs.  Also,  the  R 'public  of 
China  is  presently  in  the  process  of  shift- 
ing from  grant  aid,  which  has  been 
sharply  reduced  over  the  last  -  years,  to 
credit  sales. 

In  the  case  of  those  grant  aid  countries, 
such  as  the  Republic  of  China,  which  are 
now  shifting  to  dollar  sales,  iiassage  of 
section  10  would  have  the  lu  fortunate 
effect  of  stimulating  resistance  to  dollar 
sales  and  encouraging  request!  for  local 
ciirrency  sales. 

One  of  the  principal  argtmiitnts  made 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In 
its  report  in  support  of  sectior  10  seems 
to  be  that  the  United  States  do< «  not  own 
an  excess  of  foreign  currencies  in  most 
of  the  countries  which  are  re<ipients  of 
military  grant  aid.  and  that,  therefore, 
the  additional  local  currenc  es  which 
would  be  generated  under  the  l^ill,  or  im- 
der  section  10,  would  be  beneflaial.  There 
are  two  things  wrong  with  this  irgument. 
First,  some  coimtries  in  whici  there  Is 


no  surplus  of  U.S.  owned  foreign  cur- 
rencies are  countries  which  most  need 
U.S.  assistance  and  are  least  able  to  af- 
ford to  pay  for  it.  Also,  the  effect  of  sec- 
tion 10  would  fall  heaviest  on  the  forward 
defense  coimtries  whose  security  is  most 
important  to  us.  To  require  them  to  put 
up  50  percent  of  the  value  of  the  materiel 
granted,  or  of  the  grant  aid  furnished, 
would  no  doubt  cause  them  to  divert 
scarce  local  resources  from  economic  de- 
velopment to  higher  priority  secxirity  pro- 
grams. We  in  turn  might  eventually  even 
have  to  take  up  the  slack  by  increased 
economic  assistance  to  those  countries. 

Second,  we  already  have  excess  foreign 
currencies  in  a  number  of  countries.  On 
Jime  30.  1969.  the  U.S.  Government  held 
the  currencies  of  71  countries  in  amounts 
totaling  $2,135  billion.  In  addition,  there 
were  currencies  equivalent  to  some  $69 
million  carried  in  unfunded  accounts 
which  have  been  used  temporarily  for 
purposes  other  than  those  earmarked  for 
international  agreement.  Since  these 
funds  must  be  replaced  when  required  for 
stipulated  purposes,  they  are  carried  in 
the  total  foreign  currency  accountability 
of  $2,204  billion.  Of  this  amount,  the  total 


value  of  currencies  available  for  general 
U.S.  piirposes  is  about  $1.6  billion. 

In  some  of  the  coimtries  affected,  the 
United  States  holds  local  currencies  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  our  existing  and 
anticipated  needs.  For  example,  using 
the  fiscal  year  1969  rate  of  use.  the  United 
States  has  a  19-year  supply  of  currencies 
in  India,  9.7  years  in  Pakistan,  4.8  years 
in  Tunisia,  24  years  in  Guinea,  and  7.9 
years  in  Burma. 

As  concerns  major  recipients  of  grant 
aid  under  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, the  following  table  indicates  that 
we  have  substantial  foreign  currency  re- 
quirements in  only  three  countries — 
Korea,  the  Republic  of  China,  and 
Greece.  In  the  case  of  these  countries 
the  table  provides  an  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  burden  would  be 
placed  upon  these  developing  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  projected  U.S. 
foreign  currency  requirements  in  selected 
military  tissistance  program  countries  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PROJECTED  U.S.  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REQUIREMENTS,  SELECTED  MAP  COUNTRIES! 


Fixal  ysar  1969  MAP 


U.S.  L/C  requirements  (thouund  dollar  equivalenb) 


Total 

program 

(excludes 

excess) 


SO  percent 
L  C  deoosit 
(in  thou- 
sand dollar  ' 
equiv- 
alents) 


(»)  O) 

Estimated  availability  lor 
Estimated  requirements         otiier  l/c  proframs 


(0 

Net  requirements  for 

additional  l/c  commercial 

purchases  (a)— (b) 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


EAST  ASIA 

ImJonesi* J5,500,000 

Korea 139,000,000 

Republic  of  China....   38.000,000 

NEAR  EAST 

Greece 37.000.000 

Turkey 97.500,000 

AFRICA 

Congo 2.500,000 

Ethiopia 12,000,000 

Tunisia 3,500,000 

UTIN  AMERICA 

Regional  (U 
countries) 22,700,000 


2,750 
66,000 
15,000 


18,500 
48,750 


1.250 
6.000 
1.750 


11.350 


1,360 
99.762 
22,287 


21,052 
30,949 


668 
12.176 
2.270 


86.116 


1,418 
99,834 
22, 353 


21, 185 
30,865 


699 
14,298 
2,903 


84,820 


4,614 
20,835 
16,887 


15,853 
35,964 


831 

9.660 

23,201 


55,410 


6.249 

30, 472 

9,839 


10.160 
47,915 


1,236 
10.965 
30.097 


57,872 


None 
78,927 
5,400 


5,199 
None 


None 
2,516 
None 


30,706 


None 
69.362 
12.514 


11.025 
None 


None 
3.333 
None 


36,948 


■  In  terms  of  needs  beyond  foreign  currencies  now  available  to  United  States. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  table  will  show, 
for  example,  that  we  have  no  require- 
ments for  additional  local  currencies  in 
Tiu-key — none  at  all.  But,  under  section 
10,  Turkey  would  be  required  to  put  up 
$50  million  of  local  currencies  for  which 
we  do  not  have  any  need.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  might  have  need  in  Korea,  as 
Korea  is  so  poor,  so  that  I  just  cannot 
understand  how  she  could  come  up  to 
one-half  of  the  $140  million-odd  with- 
out drastically  reducing  her  defense  ca- 
pabilities or  coming  to  us  for  a  replace- 
ment amount  equal  to  that  for  economic 
assistance. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  under 
section  10  there  is  discrimination  among 
the  poor  countries  as  between  those  for 
which  we  have  no  requirements  as  to 
local  currencies  and  those  where  we  do 


have  some  requirements  which  is  dis- 
crimination as  between  those  coimtries 
which  rely  heavily  on  us  for  military  aid 
assistance  and  those  poor  countries  which 
require  very  little. 

I  just  do  not  think  It  has  been  worked 
on  with  a  degree  of  sophistication  that 
should  characterize  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
which  I  am  pleased  to  say  very  often  does 
characterize  its  work. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
U.S.  requirements  for  local  currencies 
are  not  significant  in  the  majority  of 
those  countries  that  received  grant  mili- 
tary assistance  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  President,  from  a  foreign  policy 
standpoint  we  do  not  wish  to  accumu- 
late large  balances  of  foreign  currencies. 
Over  the  years  in  those  countries  where 
we  presently  have  excess  local  curren- 
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cies  we  have  encountered  major  difficul- 
ties In  working  out  arrangement  cover- 
ing both  the  purposes  for  which  local 
currencies  may  be  used  and  the  rate  at 
which  they  may  be  expended.  These  de- 
cisions involve  us  directly  in  the  Uiternal 
economic  affairs  of  the  foreign  country 
and  run  counter  to  our  policy  of  main- 
taining a  low  foreign  profile.  There  Is  a 
considerable  history  of  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  disposition  of  the  for- 
eign currencies  we  hold,  and  even  wnen 
we  have  used  them  for  such  purposes  as 
building  cultural  centers,  the  Soviets  or 
the  Chinese  have  insisted  on  the  same 
right  causing  in  some  instances  a  major 
international  Uicldent.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do 
not  for  1  minute  suggest  that  the  pro- 
gram which  now  generates  excess  local 
currencies— the  food  for  peace  or  PubUc 
Law  480  program— is  not  a  good  pro- 
gram. I  beUeve  it  serves  a  very  useful 
function. 

I  am  proud  to  say.  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
that  I  participated  in  the  draftmg  of  it 
and  in  the  debate  which  saw  it  through 
the  Senate.  ^ 

I  make  these  particular  comments 
merely  to  show  the  problems  we  encoun- 
ter when  we  accumulate  an  excess  of 
local  currencies  in  a  foreign  country. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  make  clear  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
distinction  between  the  way  local  curren- 
cies are  generated  under  present  pro- 
grams, such  as  Public  Law  480,  and  the 
way  they  would  be  generated  under  sec- 
tion 10.  In  the  case  of  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  local  currencies  un- 
der the  PubUc  Law  480  program,  the  sale 
is  generally  made  to  the  government  of 
the  foreign  country  but  that  government 
in  turn  sells  the  commodities  to  its  peo- 
ple who  pay  in  local  currency.  Therefore, 
currencies  generated  under  this  program 
do  not  come  through  the  budget  of  the 
foreign  government  and  have  no  budget- 
ary Impact. 

Quite  the  contrary  would  be  true,  how- 
ever If  section  10  were  to  be  adopted. 
In  the  case  of  grant  mlllUry  aid  or  sur- 
plus defense  stocks,  the  equipment  goes 
directly  to  the  foreign  government  and 
there  it  stops.  The  government  does  not 
and  cannot  seU  any  of  the  equipment. 
Therefore,  If,  as  envisioned  by  section  10, 
that  government  would  have  to  put  into 
a  special  account  50  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  equipment  received,  this  amount 
would  have  to  come  from  the  country's 
budget,  with  the  adverse  budgetary  im- 
pact discussed  previously. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  evident  that  section 
10  carries  grave  consequences  and  prob- 
lems which  are  far  in  excess  of  any  bene- 
fit to  be  obtaUied  by  its  passage. 

Despite  this  fact,  this  matter  received 
only  passing  reference  In  the  hearing  on 
HJl  15628.  It  was  first  raised  merely 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman).  At  that  time  Under- 
secretary of  State  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  in- 
dicated that  the  idea  had  never  been 
suggested  or  considered.  The  only  other 
time  It  came  up  In  the  hearings  was 
through  the  Insertion  of  a  brief  comment 


by  the  State  Department  In  the  hear- 
ing record  and  a  request  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  any  comments. 

This  subject  has  not  been  discussed  In 
depth  on  Its  merits  with  the  executive 
branch  and  there  certainly  Is  no  Indica- 
tion in  the  record  that  it  received  any- 
thing but  cursory  examination  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Before 
taking  a  step  such  as  that  envisioned  by 
section  10.  which  would  have  far-reach- 
ing implications  for  our  foreign  poUcy 
and  which  would  entirely  change  the 
military  program— not  even  under  con- 
sideration in  this  bill— we  should  have 
more  thought  and  consideration  given  to 
it  than  has  been  the  case. 

In   summary,   should   section    10   be 
adopted,  we  would  create  serious  prob- 
lems for  the  effective  Implementation  of 
the  military  assistance  program.  First, 
recipient  countries,  in  essence,  would  be 
required  to  pay  for  one-half  of  what  is 
presented  to  them  as  grant  aid  program. 
Second,  in  view  of  uncertainties  regard- 
ing moneys  appropriated  for  MAP  on  a 
year-to-year  basis,  as  weU  as  the  unpre- 
dictable levels  of  excess  stocks  available, 
recipient  countries  would  not  be  in  a 
position   to  plan  with   any   degree    of 
precision  the  amount  of  local  ciurency 
to  be  set  aside.  Third,  our  efforts  to  have 
recipient  countries  assume  more  of  the 
costs  of  local  defense  would  be  under- 
mined by  the  provisions  of  section  10. 
Fourth.  In  some  Instances,  scarce  local 
resources  would  have  to  be  diverted  from 
economic  development  to  higher  priority 
security  programs.  Fifth,  In  addition  to 
the  adverse  consequences  noted  above, 
we  could  expect  that  section  10  provi- 
sions, if  implemented,  would  impact  ad- 
versely   on    some    recipient    countries 
and  induce  an  infiaUonary  cycle.  Should 
the  latter  occur,  these  recipients  might 
require  additional  U5.  economic  aid  to 
offset  these  developments. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator  I  have  placed  a  capsule  picture 
of  my  purpose  in  trying  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  deleting  section  10  from  the 
bill. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  mimeo- 
graphed sheet  which  is  on  the  desks  of 
Senators. 
It  reads: 

Section  10  makes  no  diCerentlaUon  be- 
tween countries  where  local  currency  for 
US  obUgatlons  is  needed  (e.g.  South  Korea 
and  Greece)  and  those  where  It  Is  not  needed 
(eg  Turkey,  Indonesia,  and  Tunisia).  Thus 
It  discriminates  In  It*  Impact  among  poor 
countries.  It  received  only  passing  attention 
during  the  Committee's  hearings  and.  at  the 
very  least,  requires  much  more  sophlBtlcated 
analysis  than  has  been  accorded  It. 


I  am  not  saying  that  there  might  not 
be  in  certain  given  situations  seme  merit 
to  something  along  the  Une  that  section 
10  attempts.  I  do  say  that  the  simplistic 
approach  used  by  section  10  is  not  good 
legislation.  I  can  only  see  trouble  ahead 
if  the  Senate  acts  favorably  upon  It  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  this  side? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
<3oLDWATER) .  The  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
approximately  1  hour  and  10  minutes 

remaining.  ,.    ,  _.  ,j 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DOM- 
imcK).  The  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
recognized.  ^  ,  . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  with  great  interest  to  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa.  And  if  I  have  my  facts  right— 
and  I  beUeve  I  do— I  am  most  certainly 
going  to  support  the  amendment.  I  want 
to  make  just  a  few  comments  to  make 
sure  that  I  have  in  my  mind  the  exact 
point  the  Senator  Is  making  with  respect 
to  section  10. 

First,  as  I  understand  it.  only  35  coun- 
tries at  this  time  receive  miliUry  aid  and 
assistance  from  the  United  States.  Is 
that  statement  correct? 
Mr  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  a  legislative  limitation,  as  I  remem- 
ber it.  that  we  put  into  the  bill  about 
2  years  ago.  If  I  recall  correctly. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  indicates  that  we  now  have  ex- 
cess local  currencies  in  71  countries  to 
amounts  which  exceed  $2.4  biUion.  Is 
that  a  correct  statement? 
Mr  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
Interested  in  the  analogy  of  the  Senator 
with  reference  to  the  country  of  India 
Back  in  1965,  I  was  in  India  as  one  of 
the  Senate  representatives  to  their  local 
parliament,  havmg  been  appoUited  by 
then  Vice  President  Humphrey. 

It  became  perfectly  apparent  during 
that  visit  that  we  were  havmg  grave  dif- 
ficulty m  trying  to  work  out  with  the 
Indian  Government  the  proper  programs 
that  ought  to  be  put  into  effect  through 
the  local  currency  which  had  been  gen- 
erated through  Public  Law  486. 

We  do  have,  as  I  recall,  a  requirement 
that  the  programs  which  will  be  put  mto 
effect  by  this  excess  currency  must  be 
agreed  to  by  both  governments.  Is  that 
a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  MILLER.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  that  is  correct.  Although.  I 
think  that  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  could  answer  that 
question  better  than  I  could. 

I  can  only  speak  from  what  I  have 
heard  and  also  from  the  way  we  handle 
this  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  under  PubUc  Iaw  480. 

In  that  case,  the  Senator  would  be 
correct.  But  I  would  rather  defer  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  let  him  answer 

that  question.  ,^    .^     *.    —„ 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  my 
question  Is  with  respect  to  the  program 
for  the  use  of  excess  currency  under 
PubUc  Law  486.  of  which  we  have  vast 
amounts,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
knows.  Is  it  not  correct  that  programs 
within  that  country  which  are  to  be 
financed  out  of  that  local  currency  must 
be  agreed  to  jointiy  by  both  countries. 
Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  is  that  the  method 
for  spending  these  so-called  excess  cur- 
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rencies  does  differ  from  count  ry  to  coun- 
try, but,  in  the  main,  the  money  is  avail- 
able for  spending  for  two  pvlrpcses. 

Part  of  it  is  available  to  tie  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States    o  spend  to 
defray  the  costs  to  us  of  mair  taining  our 
own  personnel  in  the  county,  whether 
military  or  attached  to  the  diplomatic 
force  of  the  embassy,  to  pay  for  travel 
within  the  country,  to  pay  for  trans-/ 
portation    within    the    country,    all    St^^ 
which  would  have  to  otherwise  be  paid  " 
for  with  American  dollars. 

The  balance  of  the  money  is  available 
for  reinvestment  in  the  country  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  R-orked  out 
between  the  Gtovemment  of  the  country 
and  the  Government  of  ^he  United 
States  I 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  I^esident,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Idajho.  That  Is 
my  recollection.  I  apprecialie  the  Sen 
ator's  clearing  up  the  n 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  35 
whom  we  have  given  or  m 
tary  aid  in  the  future,  it  isl  my  imder- 
standing  from  the  comments  of  the  Sen 
ator  from  Iowa  that  in  all|  but  four — 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Greece 
we  have  excess  local  curr 
present  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Preside 
was  we  do  not  have  the  req 
additional  local  currency  in 
countries.  So,  I  would  have 
sponse  to  that  question  t! 
have  enough  local  currency 
care  of  our  requirements  oi 
need  any  local  currency  ati  all,  one  or 
the  other  in  some  of  these  ^5  countries. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  the|  only  coun- 
tries that  we  have  given  al<l  to  or  that 
would  be  given  aid,  where  wi 
local  currencies  available 
Taiwan,  Greece,  and  Turi 
statement  correct?  It  is  my 
ing  ihat  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  I 
is  that  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  recipient!,  we  do  not 
have  any  need  for  any  additional  local 
currency.  In  the  case  of  Korea,  there  Is 
a  need  for  additional  local  currency. 

This  would  end  up,  if  we  were  to  use 
section  10,  in  discriminating  netween  two 
poor  countries.  Turkey  and  Korea  are 
poor  coimtries.  In  the  one  oase,  Turkey, 
we  do  not  need  additional  currency.  In 
the  other  case.  Korea,  we  do  need  it. 

Section  10  has  not  been  given  the  so- 
phisticated analysis  that  isj  needed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  having 
traveled  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
having  served  with  him  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  ami  sure  he  Is 
aware  of  the  material  assisitance  which 
these  four  countries  I  have  mentioned — 
Korea.  Taiwan,  Greece,  arjd  Turkey — 
have  given  in  providing  p«rimeter  de- 
fense against  adventurism  bi  Commimist 
forces,  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red 
China. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  very  ac- 
curate in  what  he  has  just  I  said. 

I  think  it  is  well  known  tliat  these  are 
forward   strategy   coimtrie«.   They    are 
living  imder  the  gvm,  literally. 
The  impact  of  section  10  ^  ould  be  most 
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adverse  to  the  very  coimtries  which  are 
poor  and  need  this  assistance  and  are 
under  the  most  immediate  threat. 

I  do  not  want  to  diminish  the  need  for 
military  assistance  to  some  of  the  other 
countries  that  have  certain  problems. 

We  know  that  in  Latin  America,  for 
example,  there  are  a  niunber  of  very  poor 
countries.  They  have  problems  in  main- 
taining their  security  free  from  internal 
subversion  or  Cuban  exported  subversion. 
But  we  do  not  provide  military  assist- 
ance to  them. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  coimtries  re- 
ceiving mihtary  assistance  receive  less 
than  $1  million  a  year. 

The  impact  of  section  10  Is  going  to 
hurt  the  most  those  countries  that  the 
Senator  has  been  referring  to. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  this  point  of 
the  need  for  local  currency.  Section  10 
refers  not  only  to  the  local  currency 
needs  of  the  United  States  but  also  pro- 
vides for  the  use  of  local  ciurency  for 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  ac- 
tivity. I  have  before  me  a  table  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Amounts  United  States  spent  under  Mutual 

Educational  and  Cultural  Act  of  19€I  in 

Turkey  and  Korea 

Turkey: 

Fiscal  1»«9. $382,536 

Flacal  1970 372,449 

Fiscal  1971  (budget  estimate).—  490,000 

Korea: 

Fiscal    1969 389.894 

Fiscal  1970 - -  207.190 

Fiscal  1971  (budget  eetlmate)...  387.696 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  table  shows  that  the 
amount  spent  on  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Act  for  fiscal  year  1970  was 
$372,000.  We  do  not  have  any  need  for 
any  excess  currency  in  Turkey.  We  could 
use  $372,449  for  this  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  activity.  But  section  10 
would  require  Turkey  to  put  up  $50  mil- 
lion under  this  act.  I  &m  not  questioning 
the  good  motives  of  the  proponents  of 
section  10,  but  it  just  does  not  add  up  to 
the  needs  of  the  United  States  and  the 
realities  of  the  recipient  countries. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  the  Senator  has  brought  up 
that  point.  I  think  it  makes  a  very  useful 
contribution  in  this  discussion. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  the  fact  that 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  our  mainstays 
and  form  two  major  southern  flank  coun- 
tries of  our  NATO  allies.  Unless  we  are 
willing  to  try  to  help  them  along  we  are 
going  to  be  forced  into  a  very  advanced 
position,  which  the  President  and  most 
of  us  are  trying  to  avoid.  Consequently, 
it  would  certainly  have  the  result  of  pe- 
nalizing  those  countries.  Likewise,  in  Ko- 
rea and  Thailand  we  have  the  concern 
about  further  incursions  by  the  Red 
Chinese. 

Subsection  (2)  of  section  10  is  impor- 
tant in  light  of  the  discussion  I  had  with 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  because  It  is 
stated  there,  and  I  presume  It  Is  so 
meant,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  have  the  discretion  to  deter- 


mine how  all  of  those  funds  will  be  spent 
within  that  country,  so  that  we  no  longer 
are  going  to  be  involved  in  a  program, 
but  the  President  will  have  control  of  the 
excess  currency  within  a  country.  May- 
be this  is  an  advance  on  what  we  have 
under  Public  Law  480  distribution,  but 
maybe  it  is  not.  I  gather  from  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
no  attention  was  given  to  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  certainly  do  not  claim 
to  be  an  expert  on  foreign  affairs,  but  I 
visited  many  countries  around  the  world 
smd  I  have  sought  out  foreign  policy 
experts.  If  there  is  anything  that  can  get 
the  United  States  into  trouble,  it  Is  for 
word  to  get  around  in  a  loctd  country 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  one  of  his  representatives  is  telling 
that  local  country  what  to  do.  We  have 
been  warned  about  this  for  years.  I  am 
glad  to  say  our  tendency  has  been  to  get 
away  from  having  the  reputation  that 
the  United  States  is  meddling  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  another  country  and  to 
work  out  an  agreement  under  which  cer- 
tain foreign  aid  activities  are  undertaken 
in  a  country,  and  the  foreign  aid  activi- 
ties are  taken  in  accordance  with  a 
standard  not  measured  by  the  United 
States  but  by  agreement  in  Punta  del 
Este.  Certainly  some  of  our  enemies  are 
not  in  a  position  to  say  the  United  States 
is  telling  a  country  what  to  do  about  its 
foreign  affairs. 

Section  10.  and  the  subsection  which 
the  Senator  referred  to.  goes  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  I  think  in  the 
wrong  direction.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator emphasizing  this  point  because  I 
think  all  of  us  want  to  see  the  United 
States  foreign  aid  programs  wisely  and 
prudently  directed,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  do  not  want  them  to  be  counterpro- 
ductive by  causing  an  abrasiveness  and 
lessening  of  the  good  will  of  the  people 
in  the  countries  to  which  we  are  extend- 
ing our  assistance. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  on 
these  points,  and  I  aim  very  grateful  to 
him  for  having  Indulged  in  this  colloquy. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  just 
last  week  I  introduced  an  smiendment  on 
which  we  had  a  very  close  vote,  trying 
to  increase  the  amounts  of  excess  de- 
fense articles  which  might  be  contributed 
by  the  United  States  to  other  countries. 
The  amendment  was  not  agreed  to,  but 
the  vote  was  very  close. 

We  are  dealing  with  exactly  the  same 
thing  here;  namely,  excess  defense  ar- 
ticles. It  would  seem  to  me  that  once 
again  we  are  putting  further  restrictions 
on  our  ability  to  dispose  of  them.  If  we 
keep  them,  we  have  to  spend  our  own 
taxpayers'  money  in  maintaining  them, 
or  we  put  them  in  a  scrap  pile  where 
they  do  not  do  anyone  any  good.  If  we 
require  the  other  country  to  pay  50  per- 
cent of  the  vsdue.  the  theory  they  will 
not  take  on  as  many,  but  the  fact  Is  they 
will  take  on  as  many  as  they  need  jo 
defend  themselves  even  if  it  "busts" 
their  treasury,  as  the  Senator  pointed 
out. 

It  might  have  the  reverse  effect  en- 
tirely of  requiring  that  we  maintain  ob- 
solete equipment  which  we  would  like  to 
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have  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  allies, 
where  there  is  a  lower  scale  of  living 
conditions  and  cheaper  labor. 

I  brought  up  the  example  of  the  M-1 
rifle  before.  South  Vietnam  is  not  in- 
volved in  this  but  I  talked  to  President 
Thieu  on  my  last  trip  to  South  Vietnam. 
He  was  talking  about  the  weaponry  he 
was  trying  to  give  to  the  people  in  the 
hamlets  so  they  could  defend  themselves. 
Many  of  them  are  totally  obsolete  shot- 
guns, swords,  and  things  of  that  nature 
and  it  is  the  first  time  they  have  had 
those  kinds  of  weapons  to  defend  them- 
selves. ,  „     ^, 
If  we  can  do  that  in  the  case  of  South 
Korea.  ThaUand,  Turkey.  Greece,  and 
some  of  the  other  countries,  we  would 
have  the  ability  at  that  point  to  have  a 
much  stronger  and  sound  defense  lines 
for  friendly  countries  and  not  have  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  as  deeply  and  as 
directly  as  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  only  thing  I  can  add 
to  what  the  Senator  has  said  is  that  while 
we  seem  to  be  taking  some  action  here 
which  is  going  to  limit  the  amount  of  this 
assistance  to  these  countries  to  defend 
themselves,  it  is  too  bad  but  it  looks  as  If 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Red  Chinese 
are  not  exercising  similar  restraint  with 
respect  to  countries  which  may  seek  to 
take  over  the  coimtries  we  would  like  to 
have  maintain  their  freedom.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  the  Soviet  Union,  where  it 
is  extending  military  assistance  to  a 
country,  is  going  to  say  to  that  country, 
••We  are  giving  you  that  but  you  put  one- 
half  of  the  value  of  that  into  a  special 
account  so  that  Premier  Kosygin  can 
determine  how  it  wUl  be  used  in  your 
country."  ^     ^       . 

I  think  they  are  far  too  prudent  and 
wise  in  their  policies  to  undertake  such 
an  action. 

Can  the  Senator  imagine  how  some  of 
our  friends  in  Moscow  would  react  to 
this  kind  of  provision  being  applied  to 
Turkey.  They  would  welcome  it.  They 
would  say.  "See  how  Uncle  Sam  treats 
you    They  give  you  military  assistance 
with  the  right  hand  and  then  take  one- 
half  of  it  away  with  the  left  hand.  Don't 
trust  the  United  States.  They  are  Indian 
givers." 
What  would  we  have  to  say? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  hope  the  section  is  not  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

For  the  purpose  of  disabusing  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  of  the 
Soviet  practice,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
for  many  years  engaged  primarily  not 
in  the  grant  of  military  assistance  to 
other  countries,  but.  rather,  in  the  sale 
lof  military  weapons.  For  example,  a 
typical  program  was  with  Indonesia  In 
the  1950's  and  early  1980'8.  During  that 
period  the  Sukarno  government  buUt  up 
a  very  large  debt  to  the  Soviet  Union 
amounting  close  to  $2  billion.  The  one 
exception,  typifying  the  American  pro- 
gram, has  been  the  Russian  military 
grant  aid  program  to  several  Middle 
Eastern  countries. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
from  my  control  time  one-half  hour  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Tydikgs)  to  bring  up  iat  con- 
sideration at  this  time  a  conference  re- 
port on  a  District  of  Columbia  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rule 
of  germaneness  expired  at  2:30  pjn..  so 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  in  order. 

SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  POLICEMEN,  FIRE- 
MEN,  AND  TEACHERS— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bUl  (H.R.  17138)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia's  PoUce  and  Fire- 
men's Act  of  1958  and  the  District  of 
Columbia's  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955 
to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  15.  1970.  pp.  19709- 
19714  Congressional  Record  ■> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
proval of  this  conference  report  by  the 
Senate  wUl  send  this  Distinct  of  Colum- 
bia poUce.  flreflghter.  and  teacher  pay 
increase  legislation  to  the  President  for 
his  signature. 

This  pay  increase  is  long  overdue.  The 
Senate  passed  its  version  of  this  pay  in- 
crease bUl  last  December.  The  Hoi^  did 
not  act  until  last  month.  The  two  Houses 
then  met  in  conference  seven  times  in 
11  days  to  iron  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bills. 

This  conference  report  retains  an 
amendment  which  I  added  to  the  Senate 
bUl  to  make  these  police,  teacher,  and 
flreflghter  pay  Increases  retiroactive  to 
last  July  1.  That  retroactivity  provision 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House,  after  long 
negotiations  in  the  conference,  and  wiu 
become  part  of  the  law.  It  is  fundamen- 
tal fairness  that  poUce,  flreflghters.  and 
teachers  should  have  retroactivity  for 
these  pay  increases  to  last  July  1.  since 
most  other  Federal  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Government  employees  received 
slmUar  pay  increase  last  July  1  and  again 
in  April  of<his  year. 

This  pay  6lH  provides  an  average  over- 
all increase  of  13  percent  for  poUce,  flre- 
flghters. and  teachers.  It  provides  new 
higher  starting  salary  levels  and  addi- 
tional career  Incentives  to  continue  to 
attract  and  retain  the  kind  of  high- 
quality  personnel  essential  to  pubUc 
safety  and  education  in  the  National 
Capital. 

The  conference  agreed  to  authorize  up 
to    $8,000,000    as    a   one-time   Federal 


payment  to  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  retroactive  pay  increases  provided  in 
the  bill  for  police  and  firemen  for  the 
period  July  1, 1969,  to  December  31,  1969, 
and  for  teachers  for  the  period  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1969,  to  December  31,  1969. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  pay  increases  for  poUcemen,  firemen, 
and  teachere  for  the  July  1,  1969,  to  De- 
cember 31.  1969,  period  will  exceed  $8,- 
000  000.  The  conference  specifically  tied 
the  Federal  payment  authorized  under 
the  bill  to  the  period  July  1.  1969.  to  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  because  it  Intended  that 
this  Federal  payment  of  $8,000,000  be 
used  to  pay  $8,000,000  of  the  pay  increase 
costs  of  this  period. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  a  re- 
computation  in  the  annuities  for  form- 
er Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police 
who  retired  prior  to  1956.  These  retirees 
would  have  their  annuities  computed  on 
the  salary  level  for  Assistant  PoUce  Chief 
rather  than  Deputy  Chief  of  PoUce, 
thereby  providing  an  increase  in  an- 
nuity and  preserving  the  actual  or  orig- 
inal effective  date  of  the  retirement. 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  revenue  features  of  this  legislation.  I 
share  the  concern  of  many  in  Congress 
that  further  economies  are  possible  and 
essential  in  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
mental operations.  Nonetheless,  the  city 
must  have  adequate  revenues  from  tax- 
ation and  a  fair  Federal  payment  to  pay 
for  needed  city  services  while  economies 
are  being  effected. 

I  must  report  that  the  other  body  was 
unwUling  in  this  legislation  to  agree  to 
sufficient  new  revenues  for  the  city  to 
finance  even  what  we  in  the  Senate  con- 
sider essential  functions.  For  example, 
during  the  very  proceedings  of  our  con- 
ference, the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reported  the  District  appropr^- 
tions  bUl  for  fiscal  year  1971  wiUi  a  $3.7 
million  slash  in  the  pubUc  safety  sector. 
The  fire  department  was  cut  by  nearly 
$1  milUon;  the  poUce  department  wajs 
cut  by  $697,000.  Education  was  cut  by  $17 

miUion.  ^   ^  .    ^„„ 

It  does  us  UtUe  good  to  enact  pay 
raise  legislation  for  poUce  who  do  not 
have  the  kind  of  equipment  they  need  to 
do  the  law  enforcement  job;  for  fire- 
fighters who  are  shorthanded  in  nearly 
every  staUonhouse:  for  teachers  who  do 
not  have  enough  administrative  support, 
suppUes.  and  facilities  to  do  the  difficult 
education  job  which  must  be  done  here. 

I  do  not  beUeve,  however,  that  these 
greaUy  deserved  and  long  overdue  pay 
Increases  should  be  held  hostage  for  ad- 
ditional revenues.  We  tried  hard  In  the 
conference  to  get  additional  revenue  for 
pubUc  safety  outiays.  We  faUed  to  move 
the  conferees  of  the  other  House. 

In  view  of  the  intransigency  of  the 
other  House  on  the  revenue  question  in 
this  pay  bill  conference.  I  beUeved  it 
only  fair  to  the  police,  firefighters,  and 
teachers  that  we  agree  on  these  year- 
overdue  pay  increases  and  the  revenue 
to  pay  for  them  without  further  delay. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  for- 
saken the  larger  question  of  revenue  the 
city  needs.  especiaUy  in  the  public  safety 
and  education  sectors.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, we  made  strenuous  efforts  In  the 
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conference  to  get  both  these  salary  in- 
creases and  added  revenue  for  public 
safety  and  other  urgent  nee^s. 

We  have  scheduled  an  exeputive  ses- 
sion of  our  committee  for  ne|ct  Monday 
to  consider  additional  city 
borrowing  requests. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  con 
adequate  revenues  for  th 
Capital  to  conduct  its  gover 
fairs,  even  as  we  also  push  for  greater 
economies  in  existing  operatlpns.  In  the 
meantime.  I  believe  the  Seriate  should 
enact  this  pay  increase  bi 
deserving  public  servants  in 
al  Capital. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan 
sent   that  I  may  yield   to 
gulshed   Senator    from    Ve 
Prouty)   for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC 
objection,  the  Senator  from 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Pn 
pending  conference  report 
salary  increases  for  police,  fltemen,  and 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
the  result  of  many  hours  of  Conference, 
and  I  believe  that  the  overall! bUl  agreed 
to  in  conference  is  a  good  bill 

The  District's  police,  firemen,  and 
teachers  were  bypassed  when  I  recent  sal- 
ary increases  were  given  to  opier  classi- 
fied employees  of  the  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Governments.  Costs 
of  living  in  the  metropolitan  area  have 
increased  while  these  salaries  have  re- 
mained the  same,  with  resultant  hard- 
ship on  those  who  have  not  received  an 
increase.  Salary  is  a  primary  induce- 
ment in  any  recruitment  program  in 
the  present  labor  market.  Tme  District 
cannot  afTord  to  let  its  polioe,  fire  pro- 
tection, or  educational  standards  suffer 
because  Congress  is  not  willing  to  pay 
a  living  wage  to  those  dedicfited  young 
men  and  women  who  fill 
needed  positions. 

The  conference  report  p 
the  police  and  firemen's  sal 
will  be  retroactive  to  July 
the  teachers'  increases  will 
to  September  1,  1969.  Method  of  provid- 
ing fimds  to  take  care  of  tjhese  retro- 
active features  was  a  poinll  of  serious 
difference  of  opinion  betweei  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees.  This  aoint  of  dif- 
ference was  resolved  by  ino-easing  the 
District  of  Columbia  income  liax  and  pro- 
viding for  an  $8,000,000  Federal  pay- 
ment. In  the  opinion  of  the  ^nate  con- 
ferees these  amounts  will  ncjt  cover  the 
total  costs  of  the  retroactivity  and  other 
programs  wUl  suffer  as  a  result.  While 
the  pay  bill  has  not  historically  been 
considered  as  a  revenue  mes 
felt  that  provision  for  the 
nancial  burden  to  the  Dist 
taken  care  of. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  have 
recognized  the  unique  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  recognition  of 
this  relationship  the  Congr<ss  has  reg- 
ularly provided  funds  to  heli»  defray  the 
costs  of  operating  the  District. 

The  Senate  has  consistentcr  advocated 
a  Federal  payment  authorisation  based 
upon  a  precentage  of  local  tix  revenues. 
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which  would  enable  the  District  to  com- 
pute the  Federal  payment  authorization 
at  the  time  of  its  earliest  budgetary  plan- 
ning. By  this  method  the  Federal  pay- 
ment would  increase  only  as  revenues 
from  local  taxes  increased.  The  present 
administration  Ewlvocates  such  an  ap- 
proach. Unfortunately  the  House  has 
prevailed  with  its  position  which  provides 
for  a  lump-stmi  payment. 

The  Senate  has  supported  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  programs  for  the  District 
with  respect  to  method  of  Federal  pay- 
ment, a  nonvoting  Delegate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  a  Commission 
to  study  such  methods  by  which  the 
District  may  achieve  a  greater  measure 
of  self-government  than  presently  exists. 
There  is  support  in  the  House  for  these 
worthwhile  measures  but  at  present  that 
support  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  these 
measures  into  law.  I  would  suggest  that 
those  in  this  body,  who  criticize  the  ad- 
ministration for  its  lack  of  success  with 
its  measures,  use  their  influence  with 
members  of  their  party  in  the  House  to 
bring  about  support  for  some  of  the  ad- 
ministration-sponsored measures  about 
which  they  feel  so  strongly. 

The  acceptance  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  this  salary  bill  will  do  much  to  aid 
in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  the 
caliber  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  «u-e  needed  to  give  strength  and  high 
quality  of  performance  to  our  poUce, 
firefighters,  and  teaching  professions. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Crakston)  for  3  minutes,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  California  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  These  two  Senators,  and  others, 
have  been  doing  a  great  work  in  regard 
to  the  problems  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Other  Senators,  as  well  as  the  resi- 
dents of  this  District,  owe  them  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
flnancitd  crisis  facing  public  education  in 
this  country.  We  in  California  have  re- 
cently experienced  the  first  prolonged 
teachers  strike  in  the  history  of  our 
State.  In  April,  over  half  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District 
failed  to  report  to  work.  They  did  not 
agree  to  return  to  their  duties  until  the 
end  of  May. 

The  Los  Angeles  teachers  strike 
brought  into  clear  focus  the  money  crisis 
facing  public  education  in  California.  In- 
creased niunbers  of  children  and  rapidly 
rising  educational  costs  make  it  impos- 
sible for  our  schools  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  education  so  long  as  there  is 
continued  reliance  on  the  traditional 
som"ces  of  school  revenues.  These  are,  of 
course,  property  taxes  and  bond  issues. 

Property  owners,  however,  rightly  feel 
that  they  have  reached  the  tax  breaking 
point,  and  bond  revenues,  as  well  as  tax 
over-rides,  have  simply  been  voted  down 
time  after  time.  Consequently,  we  in  Cali- 
fornia are  faced  with  the  problem  of 


reordering  the  priority  of  State  and  local 
allocation  of  public  revenues  if  we  are 
to  maintain  quality  public  education. 
That  is  a  problem  that  we  must  resolve 
among  ourselves. 

The  financial  crisis  facing  public  edu- 
cation in  the  District  of  Columbia  poses 
a  different  question.  No  one  seriously 
questions  the  fact  that  the  District's 
schools  face  the  financial  problems  con- 
fronting schools  everywhere.  However, 
the  District's  schools  do  differ  from  all 
others  in  one  important  respect:  those 
served  by  the  District's  schools  have  no 
voice  in  determining  the  level  of  school 
expenditures.  These  determinations  are 
made  by  a  group  of  men  who  are  in  no 
way  directly  accountable  to  the  people  or 
schoolchildren  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for 
their  honesty  in  admitting  that  their  first 
allegiance  is  to  their  own  constituents.  I 
also  resp)ect  them  greatly  for  their  deep 
concern  over  District  affairs. 

However,  their  concern,  alone,  can- 
not provide  the  children  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  the  type  of  education 
they  need  and  deserve.  Although  in  past 
years  Congress  has  significantly  in- 
creased per  pupil  expenditures  in  the  Dis- 
tricts  schools,  I  am  most  distressed  to 
learn  that  many  new  and  improved  serv- 
ices have  been  eliminated  by  the  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  17138.  the  salary  increases 
for  District  of  Columbia  policemen,  fire- 
men, and  teachers  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Fimds  for  the  follow- 
ing services  and  supplies  were  disal- 
lowed : 

Textbooks  and  supplied  designed  to 
increase  the  amount  available  per  child. 
Expanding  the  prekindergarten  pro- 
gram to  reach  the  4-year-olds  in  the 
ghetto  areas  and  further  their  capability 
to  take  advantage  of  educational  oppor- 
timltles.  With  2.600  children  now  in  this 
program,  the  request  would  reach  a  total 
of  5,000  children. 

Providing  assistance  to  the  teacher, 
improving  safety  within  the  classroom 
and  relieving  the  teacher  of  clerical  bur- 
dens, by  increasing  elementary  aides 
from  87  to  226. 

Expansion  of  the  community  school 
concept  from  13  to  15  schools. 

Provision  for  200  more  children  and 
Improved  services  In  the  special  educa- 
tion program,  a  way  to  insure  that  chil- 
dren with  physical  handicaps  are  able 
to  participate  In  public  education. 

Increasing  and  strengthening  the 
terms  of  psychologists  and  helpers  who 
work  with  students. 

Providing  the  same  Increased  re- 
sources— teachers,  supplies,  books — to 
the  Anacostia  schools.  The  Anacostia 
schools  are  a  special  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  disallowance  of 
funds  for  these  services  and  supplies 
leads  me  to  the  same  conclusion  reached 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri: 
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The  District  of  Columbia  cannot  continue 
to  function  and  to  meet  Its  responsibilities 
to  Its  citizens  under  a  system  In  which  It  has 
no  representation,  vlrtuaUy  no  voice  In  the 
vital  decisions  which  affects  It,  and  few  de- 
fenders to  go  to  the  mat  In  Its  Interests. 


Until  such  time  as  the  District  ceases 
to  be  a  colonial  enclave  ruled  by  con- 
gressional fiat.  we.  the  Members  of  this 
body,  have  the  solemn  duty  of  perform- 
ing as  responsible  overlords.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  duty,  which  I  do  not  cherish, 
it  Is  impossible  for  me  in  conscience  to 
support  the  conference  report  for  the 
reasons  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  I  have  stated. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  fl(»r. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  Is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 
Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  what  has  certainly 
been  a  diligent  and  energetic  effort  to  try 
to  get  basic  needs  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  problems  I  wish  to  men- 
tion today  are  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse,  drug  dependence,  and  alcoholian. 
The  Inclusions  in  the  District  budget  for 
programs  in  these  areas  are  not  even  suf- 
ficient to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  needs 
of  this  Capital  City. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  few  years, 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  have 
become  an  increasingly  important  part 
of  the  American  culture.  We  are  keerUy 
aware  locally,  in  this  Capital  City,  of  the 
s:      increased,  rising  incidence  of  drug  abuse 
3      and  drug  dependence  and  their  relation- 
^       ship  to  the  rising  crime  rate.  In  "gl"  oj 
this  I  must  comment  on  the  fact  that 
the  'District  must  be  properly  funded  to 
offer  voluntary  treatment  programs  for 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  and  to 
offer   drug-abuse-prevention   programs, 
which  can  deal  with  the  input  Into  this 
total  scene  In  America  and  In  our  Capital. 
I  note  that  the  requests  that  were  made 
in  some  of  these  programs  were  strm- 
gently  cut.  and  also  that  in  many  areas 
of  need  they  are  totally  inadequate. 

As  I  look  at  the  alcoholism  program, 
In  view  of  the  budget,  and  relate  it  to  the 
number  of  probable  alcoholics  in  the  Dis- 
trict I  should  also  add  that  the  District 
has  been  Incapable  of  meeting  the  in- 
crease in  alcoholism  with  the  present 
facilities;  so  far  as  follow -through  reha- 
bilitation is  concerned,  there  is  practi- 
cally nothing  in  the  District. 

It  is  said  that  the  average  cost  of  book- 
ing an  alcoholic  in  a  city  like  this  is  $100. 
We  know,  from  many  instances  in  the 
country,  that  chronic  alcohoUcs  can  be 
arrested  and  booked  up  to— I  have  known 
of  cases  exceeding  500  times.  The  court 
costs  alone  for  an  Individual  like  this 
rise  so  high  that  it  Is  almost  impossible 
to  calculate  the  total  court  expense.  It 
is  estimated.  In  America,  that  somewhere 
m  excess  of  50  percent  of  exposure  to 
local  law  enforcement  Is  due  to  alcohol- 
Ism  and  alcohol  related  crimes;  and  as  a 
result.  I  feel  your  budget  in  this  area  is 

Inadequate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  I  ask  for  an  additional 
30  seconds.  ^^.^.       , 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield   1   additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr  HUGHES.  In  conclusion,  this 
budgel  is  inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
problAis  of  drug  abuse,  drug  depwid- 
ence  and  alcoholism  in  the  District.  This 
Is  particularly  so  In  hght  of  the  nsmg 
drug-related  crime  rates  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  And  we  should  look  at  the 
hope  for  salvaging  human  beings  from 
these  sicknesses  and  illnesses— every 
medical  expert  In  the  country  testifies 
that  many  of  these  persons  are  salvag- 
able.  In  trying  to  save  money,  we  are 
actually  losing  hundreds  of  doUars  per 
person  We  are  not  saving  $1  In  relation 
to  the  Investment  we  are  placing  on  these 
people  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  diligence  and  efforts  in  pointing  out 
these  areas,  and  I  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  the  efforts,  though  they 
have  been  the  best  they  can  produce,  are 
totally  inadequate  in  meeting  the  need. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  of  the  Senator's  half 

*The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Eleven 

minutes.  ,      ^    =  „* 

Mr  EAGLETON.  As  the  designee  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
I  yield  another  20  minutes,  to  be  charged 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  for  these  purposes,  and  there- 
fore I  request  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  before 
it  the  conference  report  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  salary  and  revenue  in- 
creases, H.R.  17138.  I  did  not  sign  this 
conference  report,  and  I  will  vote  agamst 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  reported  this  bill  to  the  Senate 
and  as  a  conferee.  I  support  the  pay  in- 
creases which  it  provides  for  teachers, 
policemen,  and  firemen  of  the  District. 
In  fact,  the  Senate  bUl  reported  by  my 
subcommittee  was  more  generous  in  its 
pay  provisions  than  edther  the  House  bill 
or  the  conference  report. 

However,  I  have  other  serious  objec- 
tions to  the  report,  objections  which 
make  it  impossible  for  me  in  conscience 
to  support  it. 

First,  the  report  falls  to  include  any 
part  of  the  Senate's  authorization  of  an 
increase  In  the  permanent  Federal  pay- 
ment. The  result  will  be  that  in  a  year 
of  rapidly  rising  costs  the  District  will 
receive  $5  million  less  than  it  received 
the  year  before. 

Second,  the  special  Federal  payment 
provided  in  the  bUl  to  cover  costs  of 
retroactivity  falls  $2.8  miUion  short  of 
meeting  those  costs.  So.  not  only  will 
the  District  have  a  smaller  Federal  pay- 
ment to  work  with,  but  also.  It  will  have 
a  net  Increase  of  $2.8  million  in  Its  man- 
datory expenditures— a  mandatory  re- 
duction of  $2.8  million  In  other  areas. 
Mr.  President,  parentheticaUy,  I  wish 


to  add  at  this  point  that  we  attempted 
in  the  Senate  the  other  night  to  restore 
some  of  this  Imbalance  by  the  appropri- 
ation of  $1.7  million  in  the  unappropri- 
ated Federal  payment.  I  learned  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  the  House  has  rejected 
that  item  and  that  the  Senate  has  gone 
along  with  it.  so  that  $1.7  miUion  went 
out  the  window  today. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  conference 
report  was  the  District's  best  chance  to 
receive  new  revenue  in  this  fiscal  year. 
It  certainly  should  have  been  done  in 
this  bill,  given  the  insistence  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  in  both  Houses 
that  the  budget  be  acted  upon  by  June 
30. 

Mr.  President,  even  while  this  pay  con- 
ference was  meeting,  the  House  was  act- 
ing on  the  new  District  budget.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  revenues,  that 
budget  was  gutted  of  every  new,  every 
improved,  and  every  expanded  program 
requested.  Only  mandatory  items  were 
spared  in  cuts  which  totaled  more  than 
20  percent  and  which  left  the  District 
with  a  smaller  overall  program  than  It 
had  even  a  year  ago. 

Because  certain  highway  and  other 
construction  projects  were  trimmed  from 
the  budget — and  these  at  least  are 
deemed  Important  by  some  Members  of 
Congress— I  expect  there  will  be  another 
revenue  bill  sometime  this  session.  But 
given  the  attitude  of  the  House  confer- 
ees toward  an  increase  in  Federal  pay- 
ment. I  am  pessimistic  that  such  a  bill 
will  contain  funds  for  vital  operating 
programs. 

I  suspect  that  the  House  will  be  will- 
ing to  appropriate  money  for  more 
monuments,  more  cement,  and  more 
pavement,  but  I  doubt  that  they  are 
willing  to  appropriate  any  money  for 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
had  littie  choice  in  approving  these 
budget  cuts  since,  by  law,  the  District 
budget  must  be  balanced. 

But  the  pay  bill  conferees  did  have  a 
choice.  They  had  before  them  a  bUl 
which  not  only  could  have  been  used  to 
provide  the  needed  new  revenues  but 
which  by  every  standard  of  equity  should 
have  been.  They  had  before  them  also 
the  facts  on  what  the  House  budget  cuts 
would  mean  for  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

They  were  aware,  for  example,  that  one 
consequence  of  the  $698,000  cut  in  the 
police  department  request  would  be  the 
loss  of  173  civilian  positions.  86  of  which 
were  to  relieve  patrolmen  of  clerical  du- 
ties and  to  put  them  out  on  the  streets 
where  they  can  do  s<Hnething  about 
crime. 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  with- 
in the  walls  of  this  Chamber  the  plea 
for  better,  and  tighter,  and  more  profes- 
sional law  enforcement?  We  need  more 
policemen:  we  need  better  trained 
policemen:  we  need  better  paid  police- 
men. It  is  perhaps  the  most  frequently 
mouthed  speech  of  our  era.  Everybody  is 
for  better  law  enforcement.  Yet,  with  re- 
spect to  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
much  hand  wringing  is  done  by  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  are  from  with- 
out, when  it  gets  down  to  doing  some- 
thing about  it.  under  this  bill  we  will  not 
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hire  the  civilian  employees  w  lich  would 
put  the  men  in  blue  out  on  Uk;  pavemeni 
and  take  them  from  behind  the  typewrit- 
ers So  as  a  result  of  the  $698  000  budget 
cut  at  least  86  poUce  ofQceis  on  three 
shiits  will  be  behind  typewri^rs,  bang- 
ing away  at  pohce  reports,  but  not  doing 
much  about  lmpro\-ing  the  quality  of 
law  eniorcement  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  conferees  were  awar^,  too,  that 
the  cutbacks  in  the  narcotic^  treatment 
program  would  hamstring  tfe  cilys  ef- 
forts to  begin  coping  with  that  root 
cause  of  crime.  I  quote  Bei  resenUtive 
Natchkr.  chairman  of  the  Jouse  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropru.tioiis  Sub- 
conmiitlee,  on  the  pomt: 

Our  committee.  Mr.  Chalrnian.  is  well 
aware  that  the  appropriations  r!Commended 
win  not  provide  a  compreheru  ilvo  and  el- 
rective  ueatment  program  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  addicts  In  the  District  ot  Columbia. 
The  lack  of  funds  brings  abou ,  thU  action 
on  the  part  of  oiir  committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  thi  t  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Commit  «e  has  re- 
stored the  full  request  for  finds  for  the 
NarcoUcs  Treatment  Agency  We  cannot 
be  certain  at  this  point,  however,  that 
this  appropriaUon  will  survive  the  con- 
ference stage. 

There  is  a  lack  of  fimds  als  3  to  hire  218 
new  roving  leaders  who  work  in  the 
streets  with  juvenile  gangs.  1  his  is  a  pro- 
gram which  has  been  called!  by  the  ju- 
venile court  judge  one  of  tlie  most  suc- 
cessful the  District  has  in  v^orking  with 
potential  juvenile  delinquettts.  But  in- 
stead of  245  of  these  street  counselors, 
the  District  will  have  to  mak;  do  with  27. 
Lack  of  funds  means  the  el  Lmination  of 
43  new  guard  and  other  pos  itions  in  the 
Department  of  Corrections  at  a  time 
when  prison  population  is  expected  to 
rise  from  3.000  to  4.000.  Th<  prison  pro- 
gram is  already  strained  to  ihe  breaking 
point,  but  there  will  be  few^  guards  per 
100  inmates  next  year  than  "  ' 
of  lack  of  f  imds. 

There  will  also  be  less  w 
addicts  within  the  correct! 
subject  about  which  we  h 
deal  in  the  public  press  in 
The  District's  request  for  23lnew  workers 
to  help  rehabilitate  an  additional  250  in- 
mate addicts  was  denied,  a^ain,  for  lack 
of  funds.  i 

The  court  of  general  sesaons  had  re- 
quested six  new  positions  do  strengthen 
Its  probation  program  and]  24  new  em- 
ployees to  help  judges  meet^  the  growing 
backlog  of  cases.  The  Parole  Board 
wanted  three  new  employeas  to  meet  its 
expanded  workload.  All  of  tliese  were  cut 

Mr.  President,  the  progra 
mentioned — and  they  by 
haust  the  list — are  all  d 
to  the  effort  to  reduce  crim 
With  all  the  rhetoric  we 
this  subject,  where  Is  the^ 
these  programs  which  can  do  something 
about  the  problems''  Where  are  the  crime 
fighters  when  the  District  aeks  for  funds 
to  carry  out  the  programs  they  urge? 

Let  me  cite  a  few  other  pn  )grams  which 

were  cut  from  the  budget,  iiome  of  them 

related  to  crime  but  all  of  tljem  related  to 

the  well-being  of  the  city 

The  Children's  Receiving  Home  will 
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not  get  the  nine  new  employees  it 
requested  to  cope  with  severely  over- 
crowded conditions.  Five  of  these  wer3 
counselors  who  could  have  worked  with 
emotionally  disturbed  children. 

Cut  also  was  a  request  for  a  resident 
psychiatric  program  for  children,  a  pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  President's 
Crime  Commission. 

Just  to  sustain  its  present  alcoholic 
treatment  program — a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  cMr.  Hughes; — which  is  far 
Irom  adequate  by  any  standards,  the  Dis- 
trict requested  funds  to  replace  an  ex- 
piring Federal  grant  which  supported  the 
services  of  a  medical  officer,  a  psycholo- 
gist and  a  social  worker  at  the  Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation  Center.  That  had  to  be 
cut.  So  did  the  request  for  $32,000  needed 
to  replace  otlier  earmarked  revenues 
which  have  been  lost. 

The  District  has  been  urged  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  begin  doing  more  for 
its  Spanish-speaking  residents  and  the 
District  responded  by  requesting  $50,000 
to  establish  a  new  liaison  office  for  such 
citizens  in  its  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources. That  was  cut.  although  it  has 
been  restored  in  the  Senate  bill. 

In  the  field  of  education,  a  request  for 
about  $1.5  million  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  textbooks  and  other  supphes 
available  to  ghetto  children  was  denied. 
So  was  the  proposed  expansion  of  pre- 
kindergarten  classes  which  would  have 
reached  an  additional  2.400  ghetto  chil- 
dren. 

Requests  of  $800,000  to  improve  the 
special  education  program  for  children 
with  physical  handicaps  and  $640,000  to 
provide  more  school  counselors  and  psy- 
chologists had  to  be  cut.  as  were  requests 
to  improve  safety  in  the  schools  by  In- 
creasing the  number  of  teacher  aides 
from  87  to  226. 

These  examples  relate  primarily  to  the 
House-passed  appropriations  bill.  Some 
changes  have  been  made  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee — most  nota- 
bly In  the  area  of  narcotics  treatment — 
and  I  hope  these  changes  will  prevail  in 
conference.  However,  the  overall  picture 
is  not  changed  in  the  Senate  measure, 
which  was  necessarily  handicapped  by 
inadequate  revenue  authorizations.  Let 
me  make  clear  my  view  that  Senator 
PROXMniE  has  done  an  admirable  job  In 
the  face  of  these  restraints,  and  my  re- 
marks are  In  no  way  critical  of  his  efforts. 
Mr.  President,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  would  not  have  had  to  make 
these  drastic  cuts  in  the  District  budget 
had  the  pay  bill  conferees  agreed  just  to 
maintain  Uie  present  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  governing  the  city.  Figured  as 
a  percentage  of  locsil  tax  revenues  in  the 
general  fimds,  that  was  28.3  percent  last 
year.  This  year  It  will  drop  to  24  percent. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  conferees 
had  the  power  to  do  this.  Both  bills  dealt 
with  revenue — the  Senate  version,  with 
an  increase  In  Federal  payment,  the 
House  bill,  with  increased  income  tax 
rates  as  well  as  the  repeal  of  a  liquor 
sales  tax. 

If  there  had  been  no  other  Justifica- 
tion, it  was  certainly  proper  in  a  bill  that 
raises  local  taxes  to  Increase  the  Federal 
contribution  to  dty  costs  by  a  propor- 


tionate amoimt.  Yet,  largely  because  ol 
the  intransigence  of  the  House  conferees, 
that  was  not  done.  Instead,  the  Federal 
payment  was  reduced  and  additional 
costs  of  $2.8  million  were  heaped  upon 
the  back  of  the  District  government. 

It  was  no  mitigation  of  the  situatior 
for  the  conferees  arbitrarily  to  decide  to 
deal  only  with  salary  questions  and  with 
revenue  only  to  the  extent  that  it  related 
to  salary  costs. 

Even  that  arbitrary  line  was  crossed 
when  it  suited  the  piu-poses  at  hand. 
Thus,  the  report  accepts  the  House  pro- 
vision requiring  all  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict Police  Department  to  wear  a  U.S. 
flag  patch  or  pin  as  part  of  their  imiform. 
What  does  that  have  vo  do  with  sal- 
ary matters?  For  that  matter,  what  does 
it  have  to  do  with  the  proper  role  of  Con- 
gress in  legislating  for  the  District?  That 
kind  of  decision  is  purely  a  local  one.  It 
is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of 
Police — and  should  remain  there.  The 
District  does  not  need  Congress  to  leg- 
islate patriotism  for  it. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  District  can- 
not continue  to  function  and  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  to  its  citizens  imder  a 
system  in  which  it  has  no  representation, 
virtually  no  voice  in  the  vital  decisions 
which  affect  it,  and  few  defenders  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  mat  in  its  interests. 
The  District  exists  in  what  can  only  be 
called  a  political  free-fire  zone,  subject 
to  every  kind  of  attack  with  no  means  of 
self-protection. 

I  do  not  exempt  myself  from  respon- 
sibiUty  for  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
District.  As  much  as  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress, my  first  allegiance  is  to  my  own 
constituents,  and  although  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  District  affairs,  the  in- 
terests of  Mlssourians  come  first  with 
me.  But  this  will  always  be  the  case  so 
long  as  the  District  lacks  its  own  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress — or  until  the  af- 
fairs of  the  District  are  taken  out  of  Con- 
gress entirely,  as  I  believe  they  should 
be. 

Nor  can  the  District  apparently  expect 
much  from  the  administration. 

Where  Is  the  administration  while  the 
District  is  subjected  to  this  kind  of  irre- 
sponsible political  gamesmanship? 

President  Nixon— like  his  predeces- 
sors— has  on  occasion  pointed  to  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Federal  City  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  special  relationship 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
District.  But  he  Is  apparently  content — 
like  his  predecessors — to  issue  proc- 
lamations on  the  greatness  of  the 
District,  to  forward  a  budget  and  a  legis- 
lative program  for  the  District  to  Con- 
gress, and  then  to  let  the  District  fend 
for  itself  against  impossible  odds  In  the 
effort  to  secure  these  funds  and  pro- 
grams.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  EAGLETTON.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Maryland   (Mr.  Ty- 

DiNGS)  yield  me  10  additional  minutes? 

Mr.    TYDINGS.    Mr.    President,    how 

much  time  remains?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
ScHWEiKER) .  Fifteen  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  As  the  designee  of 
thie  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  allocate  an- 
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other   15  minutes  from  the  Senator's 
time  for  these  same  purposes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  another 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER) .  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
is  recognized  for  another  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  here 
is  what  President  Nixon  had  to  say  about 
the  District  in  his  April  1969  message  to 
Congress : 

The  Federal  Government  bears  a  major 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  our  Capi- 
tal's citizens  m  general.  It  owns  much  oi 
the  District's  land  and  employs  many  of  Its 
citizens.  It  depends  on  the  services  of  local 
government.  The  condition  of  our  Capital 
City  Is  a  sign  of  the  condition  of  our  na- 
tion—and is  certainly  taken  as  such  by  visi- 
tors from  all  the  states  of  the  Union  and 
from  around  the  globe. 

Then  he  presented  his  program  for 
"Increasinig  the  Responsibility  and  the 
Efficiency  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government":  Congressional  represen- 
tation, increased  local  authority,  a  Fed- 
eral payment  tied  by  a  formula  to  local 
revenues,  and  a  mechanism  for  begin- 
ning to  move  toward  self-government. 

All  worthy  goals,  to  be  sure — all  essen- 
tial to  the  orderly  functioning  of  this 
city.  But  having  set  this  program  before 
the  Congress  and  paid  verbal  deference 
to  the  greatness  of  the  Federal  City,  he 
apparently  washed  his  hands  of  the 
whole  issue.  And  Congress  Itself  has  done 
nothing  about  it. 

I  have  already  detailed  the  record  on 
the  budget  for  the  District  submitted 
and  approved — and  then  abandoned — by 
the  administration.  Now  let  us  look  at 
the  record— ours  and  the  President's— 
on  the  administration's  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  District. 

We  have  made  virtually  no  progress 
toward  home  nile  since  April  1969  when 
the  President  said: 

Full  citizenship  through  local  self-gov- 
ernment must  be  given  to  the  people  of  this 
city. 

The  Senate  passed  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  for  a  nonvoting  dele- 
gate in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  Commission  to  study  self-govern- 
ment for  the  District  last  September. 
Eight  months  later,  even  these  half- 
hearted, pathetically  short-of-the-goal 
measures  are  languishing  in  the  House 
District  Committee. 

The  District  should  have  home  rule — 
elected  local  officials.  But  short  of  home 
rule,  at  the  very  least,  the  District  should 
have  representation  in  Congress.  There 
are  nearly  800,000  people  in  this  city 
with  no  say  about  the  makeup  of  the 
Congress  that  virtually  runs  their  af- 
fairs— a  population  larger  than  11  States 
whose  citizens  are  represented  here.  The 
administration  endorsed  a  constitution- 
al amendment  of  this  kind  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress.  Yet  no  prog- 
ress whatever  has  been  made. 

We  have  faUed  once  again  to  provide 
the  District  with  an  authorization  for 
a  Federal  payment  tied  to  the  level  of 
local  revenues — the  so-called  formula 
approach.  The  President  endorsed  this 
formula  approach  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  stating  that: 


The  District  of  Columbia  caimot  achieve 
strong  and  efficient  government  unless  it 
has  ample  and  dependable  Bources  of 
financing. 

As  chairman  of  the  Fiscal  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, I  can  tell  you  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  absolutely  right  about  the  need 
for  the  formula  approach.  And  I  can 
also  tell  you  that  the  administration  has 
given  this  proposal  no  followup  support. 

Only  in  the  areas  of  crime  control  has 
the  administration  showed  anything 
resembling  sustained  interest. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  last 
January,  the  President  cited  the  District 
as  a  "tragic  example"  of  the  national 
crime  problem  and  he  told  the  Nation 
that  he  doubted  'if  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  who  live  more  than 
a  few  blocks  from  here  who  would  dare 
leave  their  cars  in  the  Capitol  garage 
and  walk  home  alone  tonight."  Then  he 
chastised  the  Congress  for  delaying  pas- 
sage of  the  District  crime  package  and 
declared: 

We  should  make  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  have  the 
primary  responsibility,  an  example  to  the 
nation  and  the  world  of  respect  for  law 
rather  than  lawlessness. 

Those  of  us  who  live  here  know  that 
the  District  has  made  little  progress  to- 
ward becoming  "an  example  to  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  of  respect  for  law." 
Surely  the  Congress  must  share  the 
blame,  in  view  of  the  still  ongoing  con- 
ference on  the  crime  package.  It  should 
be  made  clear,  however,  that  the  Justice 
Department  did  not  help  expeditious 
handling  of  the  District  crime  legisla- 
tion by  tying  court  reorganization  and 
reform  provisions  to  a  package  of  highly 
complex,  loosely  drafted  changes  in  the 
criminal  law  smd  procedure  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

But  the  President  himself  has  not  fol- 
lowed through  on  his  commitment  to 
crime  control  in  this  city — as  the  budget 
cuts  in  law  enforcement  programs  clearly 
show. 

Certainly  the  President  can  do  more 
than  submit  his  program  and  hope  for 
the  best.  He  has  great  power  to  influence 
public  opinion  about  the  District  across 
the  Nation — to  encourage  support  of 
home  rule,  for  example.  President  Nixon 
has  used  this  influence  chiefly  to  instill 
in  Americans  everywhere  a  vision  of  the 
District  as  a  crime-Infested  Jimgle. 

Turning  back  to  the  conference  report 
the  Senate  is  being  asked  to  approve.  I 
want  to  make  my  purpose  clear.  Although 
I  will  vote  against  this  conference  report. 
I  will  not  press  for  its  defeat.  However, 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Fiscal 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  will  fight  to  see 
that  the  District  receives  the  revenues 
essential  to  the  continued  operation  of 
essential  programs. 

Both  Senator  Proxmire  and  Mr.  Nat- 
CHER  have  indicated  their  willingness  to 
consider  supplemental  ai>propriations  for 
the  District  if  new  revenues  are  forth- 
coming. I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  see 
that  the  District  is  authorized  to  receive 
these  revenues,  and  I  call  on  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  on  the  White  House  to 
support  this  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
EAGLETON)  for  lus  outspokeu  statement 
concerning  the  conference  report  on  H JR. 
17138.  salary  increases  for  District  of 
Columbia  policemen,  firemen,  and  teach- 
ers, that  is  now  before  us.  I  too  have 
grave  misgivings  about  certain  aspects  of 
this  conference  report,  although  I  do 
agree  with  its  basic  thrust,  I  do  not  think 
w^  can  wait  any  longer  to  act  upon  the 
pay  increases  which  this  report  provides, 
and  which  I  support.  However,  I  do  con- 
cur with  my  colleague's  objections  as  to 
the  inadequate  amount  of  funding  we 
are  providing  to  pay  for  these  increases. 
It  is  always  the  duty  of  every  governing 
body  to  be  basically  responsible  and  yet, 
with  respect  to  the  District,  we  have 
abrogated  that  responsiblUty  at  a  time 
when  everjrwhere  we  turn  we  are  faced 
with  the  consequences  of  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. 

The  pay  increases  contained  in  this 
conference  report  are  essential  if  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  to  maintain  qual- 
ity levels  of  pubUc  service  in  ihe  areas  of 
education,  and  public  safety.  These  pay 
increases,  representing  minimum  accept- 
able levels,  are  long  overdue.  The  police- 
men, firemen,  and  teachers  employed  by 
the  District  have  not  received  a  pay 
raise  since  1967,  and  yet  they  too  have 
suffered  the  effects  of  the  inflationary 
pressures  that  have  been  plagtilng  our 
economy.  In  fact  between  February  1969, 
and  Februarj-  of  this  year,  the  consumer 
price  index  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  increased  16.9  percent. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  extend  the  period  of 
retroactivity  for  these  pay  raises  to  July 
1,  1969,  the  date  approved  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  pay  bill.  After  all,  the  Sen- 
ate in  passing  its  version  of  the  pay  bill 
last  year  swjknowledged  that  a  good  many 
District  employees  were  imderpaid,  and 
these  people  should  not  be  penalized  just 
because  the  Members  of  the  House  were 
slow  in  acting  and  did  not  pass  this  pay 
bill  imtil  late  last  month.  The  conse- 
quences of  these  lengthy  deliberations 
are  just  another  reminder  of  the  In- 
justices suffered  by  District  residents 
under  their  present  form  of  government. 
As  Senator  Eagleton  pointed  out  the 
pay  Increases  provided  in  this  confer- 
ence report  are  not  paid  for  by  the  rev- 
enue portions  of  this  same  bill.  If  this 
report  is  accepted,  and  signed  by  the 
President,  District  residents  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  higher  income  taxes,  retro- 
active to  January  1,  1970.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  will  cover  the  cost  of  the  pay 
increases  starting  at  that  date.  But  what 
about  the  cost  of  the  retroactive  pay  in- 
creases for  the  period  between  July  1, 
1969  and  December  31,  1969.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  cost  about  $10.3  mil- 
lion to  cover  the  pay  Increases  during 
that  period  and  yet  this  report  authorizes 
only  $8  million  to  pay  for  this. 

In  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
we  passed  last  Monday  I  was  pleased 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  appropriate 
the  heretofore  unappropriated  portion 
of  last  year's  Federal  pajrment  to  the  Dis- 
trict— approximately  $1.8  million — to 
pay  for  part  of  the  retroactive  period. 
The  rest  of  the  difference  will  eventually 
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be  taken  from  already  underfunded  and 
necessary  District  programs,  like  the 
Narcotic  Treatment  Agency. 

I  believe  that  the  conferees  h  ive  moved 
along  the  right  path  In  approv  ng  a  Fed- 
eral payment  to  partially  cove  •  the  costs 
of  these  pay  increases,  howevfer  the  re- 
port did  not  go  far  enough.  Tbe  District 
government  needs  $10.8  million  to  pay 
for  the  costs  of  retroacUvlty  as  contained 
In  the  conference  report,  and  I  beliere 
that  it  is  irresponsible  of  us  not  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  source  for  kll  of  that 
money.  I 

The  original  pay  bill  passed  by  the 
House  contained  a  number  ofjprovisions 
extraneous  to  the  matter  of  pa:^  increases. 
The  conferees  commendably  eliminated 
most  of  these  provisions  which  were  not 
only  irrelevant  but  also  harmfiil  in  many 
cases.  For  instance,  I  might  iriention  the 
House  provision  which  would  have  elimi- 
nated the  Civilian  Review  Aoard  that 
now  operates  in  the  District,  Ibut  fortu- 
nately this  provision  was  not  pcluded  in 
the  final  report.  I  would  alsoiUke  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  Senator  Eagleton's 
position  regarding  that  provision  of  the 
House-passed  bill  which  would  have  re- 
quired District  police  to  wear  a  patch  or 
emblem  of  the  U.S.  flag  on  I  their  uni- 
forms. As  the  Senator  from  Missouri  so 
aply  stated,  and  I  concur,  th<s  provision 
should  not  be  included  in  a  bill  concerned 
with  pay  increases,  nor  shoula  this  Issue 
be  decided  by  Congress.  1 

For  Congress  to  maintain  i|ts  credibil- 
ity in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Nation,  it  must  act  in  a  responsible,  re- 
sponsive, and  rational  mdrmer.  Pay 
raises  that  are  essential  for  j  continuing 
the  fight  against  crime,  minimizing  the 
hazards  of  fire,  and  educating  our  youth, 
reflect  congressional  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  District  residents.  Not  to 
provide  adequate  fimds  for  tjhese  salary 
increases,  and  to  include  provisions  which 
should  properly  be  decided  »t  the  local 
level  places  the  Congress  in  the  unten- 
able position  of  fiscal  and  social  irre- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri  to  express  contem  for  the 
way  the  city  of  Washington,  our  Federal 
Capital,  is  insensitively  and  iinnecessar- 
ily  abused.  i 

This  afternoon,  we  in  the  Senate  must 
again  attend  to  the  business  (if  municipal 
operations  for  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.C.  While  there  is  much  debate  over 
how  or  whether  the  city  shoUld  or  could 
govern  itself,  it  seems  to  ma  that  we  in 
the  Congress  dramatically  make  the  case 
for  local  control  by  our  Inseisitlve  reac- 
tions to  the  city's  needs. 

Otu-  performance  here  t<iday  is  just 
another  example  of  the  kinds  of  things 
I  cited  in  my  proposal  for  lestabllshing 
congressional  representatiort  for.  Wash- 
ingtonians.  Residents  of  Washington  live 
with  all  the  urban  problems  that  are  rec- 
ognized in  every  major  citj  across  this 
Nation.  Yet,  not  one  of  thdse  residents 
directly  participates  in  shaping  the  deci- 
sions made  in  this  Congress  that  vitally 
alTect  their  daily  activities.  KTot  one  of  us 
here  today  was  elected  by  tiifs  citizens  ot 
Washington. 
However,  each  of  us  will  b  i  responsible 
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for  the  salaries  paid  to  the  city's  school- 
teachers, firemen,  and  policemen.  I  In- 
tend to  vote  for  approval  of  the  confer- 
ence report  that  authorizes  higher  sal- 
aries tor  these  city  employees.  But  I  am 
dismrbed  that  the  District  conference 
committee  on  the  pay  bill  did  not  include 
increased  revenue  authorizations  for  the 
District  in  their  report. 

Over  the  past  months,  I  have  taken  a 
particular  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hos- 
pital. I  was  saddened  to  note  that  the 
request  for  funds  to  operate  a  general 
walk-in  clinic  in  the  evening  hours  at 
District  of  Columbia  General  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  final  budget. 

The  District  had  requested  $173,500 
for  staff  Including  medical  ofiBcers, 
nurses,  and  technicians,  and  $80,133  for 
supplies  for  a  clinic  which  would  have 
operated  each  evening  from  5  p.m.  to  9 
p.m.  Presently,  the  District  of  Columbia 
General  clinics  close  at  5  p.m — before 
District  residents  who  work  or  care  for 
young  families  in  the  daylight  hours 
can  come  to  the  hospital  for  health  care 
services. 

My  concern,  Mr.  President,  is  that  we 
in  the  Congress,  at  least  until  we  have 
guaranteed  self-government  and  con- 
gressional representation  for  Washing- 
ton, we  in  the  Congress  must  perform 
the  task  of  disbursers  for  the  city.  And 
we  have  got  to  be  much  more  responsible 
in  our  exercise  of  that  task  than  we 
have  been  in  the  past. 

It  is  not  wise  to  demand  of  the  city 
that  it  meet  all  of  the  burden  of  modem 
urban  life  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other,  consistently  be  shortchanged  in 
its  ability  to  meet  the  costs  of  those 
demands. 

Teachers  in  Washington's  schools  play 
a  tremendously  important  role.  They 
furnish  the  guidance  and  the  training 
needed  to  properly  mold  the  lives  of  our 
Capital  City's  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

Each  fireman  and  every  policeman 
provides  for  the  security  and  comfort 
that  every  family  has  come  to  expect  as 
a  guaranteed  safeguard  in  wholesome 
community  living. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  higher 
salaries  are  deserved.  But  I  am  appalled 
at  the  way  the  city  will  be  forced  to  seek 
support  for  those  salary  Increases. 

The  city's  administrators,  each  of 
whom  is  an  appointed  oflQcial  must  carry 
plans  to  cut  back  other  vital  city  serv- 
ices. That  must  be  done  because  there 
is  not  enough  money  authorized  by  the 
Congress  to  pay  for  the  retroactive  fea- 
tures of  the  pay  bill.  Thus,  in  seeking  to 
compensate  these  employees  for  their 
work  in  the  last  year,  some  cuts  must  be 
made  in  next  year's  budget  from  the  pro- 
grams for  health,  recreation,  sanitation 
and  social  welfare. 

And  so,  I  am  pleased  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  deliver  this  short  note  of  con- 
cern for  what  I  see  as  an  Irresponsible 
reaction  to  extremely  important  munici- 
pal civic  duties. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  are  going  to  man- 
date that  Washington  conduct  Its  busi- 
ness in  a  first  rate  manner  we  must  be 
reasonable  and  sensible  in  authorizing 
the  pajmient  of  costs  in  order  to  dellvei 
a  first  rate  performance. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
speech  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  was  an  ex- 
cellent speech,  but  it  was  delivered  with 
the  wrong  bill. 

This  is  a  pay  bill  relating  to  policemen, 
firemen,  and  teachers'  salaries.  It  was 
never  intended  to  be  a  general  revenue 

bill. 

Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee,  nor  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee's Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  designed  tills  bill  to  raise 
any  more  revenue  than  Is  absolutely  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  pay  Increases  the 
legislation  authorizes. 

The  Senate  version  of  this  pay  legisla- 
tion, as  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  District  Committee,  provided  ex- 
actly that  amount  of  revenue  needed  to 
finance  the  pay  increases  alone,  not  one 
penny  more.  That  was  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri.  The  House  conferees,  nat- 
urally, noted  this  fact  in  arguing  against 
converting  this  bill  into  a  general  rev- 
enue measure. 

The  House  conferees  further  accurate- 
ly pointed  out  that  none  of  the  revenue 
provided  by  the  Senate  bill  was  in  the 
natiu'e  of  permanent  authorization.  All 
of  it,  as  set  out  in  title  ni  of  the  Senate 
bill,  would  have  expired  next  week  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year,  June  30. 

These  limited,  temporary  financing 
provisions  were  included  in  the  Senate 
bill  because  the  Senate  cannot  originate 
the  tax  increase  the  city  had  requested 
to  finance  the  pay  bUl.  The  House  did 
provide  for  the  general  Income  tax  in- 
crease the  city  requested  to  pay  for  this 
bill.  In  the  conference,  the  House,  having 
provided  the  taxes,  was  at  first  unwilling 
to  accept  any  part  of  the  Senate  Federal 
payment  provisions,  even  to  pay  for  the 
retroactive  portions  of  the  bill.  By  hard 
bargaining,  persuasion,  and  give  and  take 
on  both  sides,  the  Senate  was  able  to  con- 
vince the  House  to  agree  to  an  $8  million 
Federal  one-shot  payment  to  defray  the 
retroactive  costs  of  the  pay  increases. 

This  bill  isfiscally  responsible.  The  pay 
raises  it  provides.  Including  retroactivity, 
will  amount  to  a  gross  total  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $69.5  million  in  the  next  24 
months.  The  new  local  income  tax  in- 
creases provided  in  the  bill  to  pay  for 
these  pay  Increases  will  raise  $65.6  mil- 
lion over  the  same  period.  Added  to  these 
income  tax  collections  is  a  special  one- 
time Federal  payment  of  $8  million  ear- 
marked to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the 
retroactivity  provided  by  the  bill,  for  a 
total  surplus  of  $4.1  million  over  the  2- 
year  period. 

By  any  calculation,  this  bill  is  a  fiscally 
sound  and  responsible  pay  increase 
measure.  Whether  a  relatively  small 
short-term  deficit  may  exist  over  the 
next  12-month  term  due  to  technical 
problems  in  collecting  taxes,  the  bill  will 
begin  to  produce  a  surplus  about  20 
months  from  now. 

This  bill  does  not  meet  the  other  rev- 
enue problems  of  the  National  Capital. 
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It  was  not  designed  to  do  so.  The  House 
would  not  agree  to  expand  it  to  do  so. 
Your  committee — the  Senate  District 
Committee — will,  however,  continue  to 
press  for  the  funds  necessary,  as  out- 
lined by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  to  meet  the  cost  of  good  gov- 
ernment in  the  National  Capital.  We 
will  do  so  in  the  revenue  bill  when  it 
comes  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  admiration  and  respect  for  my  col- 
league and  committee  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs), 
who  labors  long  and  hard  In  this  vine- 
yard. My  disagreement  with  him  on  this 
bill  is  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
bill,  and  not  a  personal  one. 

When  I  listened  to  the  Senator's  latest 
remarks,  I  could  not  help  but  think  that 
had  he  been  the  public  relations  officer 
for  Robert  E.  Lee  at  Appomattox  he 
would  have  claimed  a  victory. 

This  conference  report  is,  to  use  char- 
itable language,  a  poor  one.  The  Senate 
passed  its  version  of  the  bill  in  Decem- 
ber of  1969.  Thus,  circumstances  and 
conditions,  as  contained  in  the  Senate 
version  of  December  1969  are  very  dif- 
ferent since  we  are  in  June  of  1970,  when 
this  is  the  last,  only,  and  best  hope  to 
salvage  the  city  fiscally. 

Second,  the  House  made  this  measure 
a  revenue  bill.  The  House  made  it  a  reve- 
nue bill  by  upping  the  local  income  tax. 
The  House  is  reasonably  generous  inso- 
far as  upping  taxes  on  people  they  do 
not  represent,  to  wit,  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  of  course;  they 
thought  they  had  to  give  some  relief  to 
the  package  liquor  dealers  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  House  cut  the 
liquor  tax  to  further  augment  the  fi- 
nancial woes  of  the  city  goverxunent.  It 
is  both  a  revenue  bill  and  a  salary  bill. 
That  is  what  the  House  did.  However,  by 
the  time  the  conferees  got  through  with 
it,  it  was  a  salary  bill  and  even  short  on 
the  pasmaent  for  salaries. 

Such  generosity  as  this  conference  re- 
port bestows  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
can  be  ill  afforded. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  about  this, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  get  between  two 
old  district  attorneys:  I  was  one  myself 
at  one  time.  Maybe  I  am  a  little  bit  old- 
fashioned,  but  I  have  always  been  a  great 
believer  in  the  foot  patrolman.  Was  any 
mention  made  as  to  the  Increased  num- 
ber of  foot  patrolmen  in  this  bill?  I  ap- 
preciate they  need  all  the  modem  equip- 
ment they  can  get,  but  if  there  is  to  be 
an  increase,  I  do  hope  they  would  do 
more  along  that  line. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator's  ques- 
tion would  be  better  answered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
when  the  District  of  Columbia  appropri- 
ations bill  comes  before  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Was  there  any  dis- 
cussion about  foot  patrolman? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  No. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposal,  when  given  to  us  by  the  city, 
was  a  salary  bill  for  educational  purposes 
and  policemen  and  firemen.  It  was  a 
salary  bill  when  it  left  the  Senate.  We 
had  funded  it  by  an  addition  to  the 
Federal  payment  which  would  have  ex- 
pired June  30  of  this  year.  The  House 
substituted  a  permanent  income  tax 
increase  to  fund  it.  But  it  was  still  a 
salary  bill  when  it  returned  to  us.  We 
endeavored  to  secure  an  additional  Fed- 
eral payment  over  and  above  that  which 
was  needed  in  the  bill.  We  could  not. 
We  ccunpleted  action  on  a  bill  which  is 
fiscally  sound  and  which  over  a  2-year 
period  provides  more  revenue  than  it 
will  cost.  This  was  never  intended  to  be 
a  revenue  bill  and  it  is  not  now.  Hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  city  revenue 
proposals.  They  will  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  next  week. 

But  to  try  to  make  salary  increases  for 
policemen,  teachers,  and  firemen — wliich 
should  have  been  given  last  year — hos- 
tage to  an  additional  Federal  payment 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sound  govern- 
ment, or  fair.  I  was  not  willing  to  sacri- 
fice normal  procedure  where  we  have 
revenue  measures  in  revenue  bills  by 
holding  these  deserving  employees'  pay 
increase  hostage.  We  produced  what  the 
city  asked  for.  It  was  a  pay  raise  when 
it  left  the  Senate  and  it  was  a  pay  raise 
when  it  was  reported  out  of  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report  (putting  the  question). 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Recokd  indicate  I  voted  In  the 
negative. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  the  Recoro  to  so  indicate  for 
me  also.  This  bill  represents  the  expend- 
iture of  large  amounts  without  funds  to 
pay  for  same.  ^ 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1264)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  It  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1264) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Sentate  restuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  strike  one  of 
the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

In  an  effort  to  save  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
vast  sums  now  being  spent  needlessly  to 
buy  foreign  currencies  for  our  Govern- 
ment's use,  and  to  apply  a  brake  to  the 
demands  of  foreign  military  leaders,  who 
under  our  present  military  aid  system 
are  encouraged  to  ask  for  all  the  weap- 
ons they  can  get,  the  committee  adopted 
a  provision  which  requires  any  country 
that  receives  military  grant  aid — regular 
or  surplus  property — to  pay  50  percent  of 
the  amount  of  aid  in  its  own  currency. 
The  currency  will  be  available  to  meet 
\JS.  requirements  in  that  country, 
including  educatloncJ  and  cultural 
exchanges. 

I  want  to  emphasize  we  are  not  con- 
cerned here  about  hard  currency.  We 
are  not  talking  here  about  dollars;  we 
are  not  talking  here  about  convertible 
currency,  or  any  form  of  payment  that 
would  impose  any  burden  on  the  foreign 
exchange  of  the  recipient  country.  We 
are  concerned  about  local  currencies 
which,  without  exception,  are  not  con- 
vertible. These  are  currencies  which  have 
no  value  as  such  on  the  international 
exchange.  These  are  currencies  which 
are  not  used  in  financing  international 
trade. 

What  we  are  discussing  here  today  are 
currencies  which  can  only  be  used  with- 
in the  country  concerned. 

I  listened  with  amazement  earlier  in 
the  debate  to  a  discussion  about  excess 
local  currencies  which  we  have  suxumu- 
lated  over  the  years.  These  were  gener- 
ated under  Public  Law  480.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  these  currencies  represent  a 
problem  to  the  United  States.  In  truth, 
they  are  a  great  asset  of  the  United 
States. 

With  these  currencies  to  our  credit  in 
foreign  coimtries,  deposited  to  our  ac- 
count, we  are  able  to  pay  all  kinds  of 
bills. 

We  are  able  to  pay  the  bills  of  the 
American  Embassy  and  assorted  Con- 
sulates. We  are  able  to  pay  bills  for  UJB. 
personnel  representing  all  agencies,  such 
as  AID  and  our  various  military  person- 
nel. We  pay  for  their  transportation,  foe 
their  food,  for  their  air  conditioners,  for 
their  local  needs,  for  all  costs  we  would 
oUierwlse  have  to  pay  in  dollars.  These 
currencies  do  have  great  value  to  Amer- 
icans assigned  to  excess  currency  posts. 

Furthermore,  we  use  these  accounts  as 
an  arm  of  our  on-going  AID  program 
by  entering  into  agreements  with  the 
governments  concerned,  whereby  money 
In  these  accounts  is  reinvested  to  assist 
in  the  econcxnlc  development  of  the 
coimtry  concerned. 

We  have  been  doing  this  for  years  un- 
der Public  Law  480,  and  it  has  been 
looked  upon  sis  a  highly  provident,  fis- 
cally soimd  arrangement  for  the  United 
States.  For  Instance,  we  offer  food  to  a 
foreign  govemmwit.  That  government 
enters  into  tm  arrangement  with  the 
United  States  by  which  it  receives  the 
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food.  We  are  then  paid  In  local  currency 
generated  from  the  sale  of  that  food,  and 
that  money  becomes  avaUabls  to  the 
United  States  within  the  countiy  to  help 
defray  expenses  of  American  bersonnel 
in  that  country.  J 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreements  of 
the  kind  I  have  described,  the! money  Is 
made  available  to  give  extra  iitipetus  to 
foreign  aid  programs  in  those  Countries. 

It  Is  misleading  to  suggest. that  the 
money  in  these  accoimts  «ibroa4  does  not 
have  greet  value  to  the  United  States. 
The  truth  is  it  reduces  substantially  the 
amount  of  dollars  we  would  otherwise 
have  to  spend  to  meet  these  oferational 
and  program  expenses  within  the  many 
foreign  lands  in  which  these  i  accounts 
exist.  J 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Presideni  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  be  gUd  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  for  such  questions  as  he 
may  have.  However  I  would  first  like  to 
complete  my  argviment. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  In  the  10 
countries   which  received  th<(  greatest 
amounts  of  UJS.  military  aid.  fhe  United 
States  spent  $290  million  to.  purchase 
their  respective  currencies  forjuse  by  our 
Government  agencies.  In  otner  words, 
there  was  a  $290  million  drain  on  our 
balance  of  payments  In  thes^  10  coun- 
tries last  year  due  to  our  Gotemment's 
operations.  And  I  wish  to  make  It  clear 
that  this  list  does  not  Include  South 
Vietnam  or  Thailand  since  military  aid 
to   these   countries   is    funded    directly 
through  the  defense  budget,  npt  the  for- 
eign assistance  program.  I  might  point 
out  that,  in  the  last  20  years,  the  United 
States  has  given  away  some  l$35  billion 
In  military  grant  aid,  and  hi  the  same 
period  we  have  incurred  a  baJance  of 
payments  deficit  of  over  $44|  billion.  In 
only  two  of  the  last  20  years  htve  we  had 
a  surplus  position. 

In  South  Korea,  which  was  given  $139 
million  in  military  aid  In  1969.  the  United 
States  was  forced  to  spend  7<  million  in 
dollars  to  buy  local  currency  for  U.S. 
Government  purposes.  We  ♦ould  have 
saved  $69  million  of  that  If 
tee's  amendment  had  been 
In  Turkey,  which  was  giv 
In  military  aid.  we  paid  out 
for  local   currencies.   Taxpayers  would 
have  saved  the  enUre  $18  minion  If  this 
provision  had  been  in  the  law 
In  the  PhiUppines.  which 
million  In  aid,  we  bought 
total  of  $161  million  of  forelL 
We  would  have  saved  over|  $9  million 
there  last  year. 

In  Greece,  which  was  giv 
In  aid,  we  spent  $17  million 
the  open  market  for  the  ic 
We  could  have  saved  that  amount  under 
the  committee's  amendment- 

And  on  down  the  list.  Of  the  top  10 
recipients  of  military  aid.  In  only  one, 
Indonesia,  was  the  United  States  not 
forced  to  go  into  the  marke ;  to  buy  the 
local  currency  with  U.S.  dollars. 

For  the  Information  of  Senators,  last 
year  the  balance-of-paymen^s  deficit  was 
a  staggering  $7.3  billion.  Arid  the  situa- 
tion is  becoming  worse.  If  t  continues, 
the  American  dollar  in  the  I  iternational 
marketplace  will  crack.  Those  who  do 
not  believe  that  need  to  review  their 
fiscal  history.  They  should  i  ■ecall  that  it 
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was  the  cracking  of  the  British  pound, 
then  the  principal  international  cur- 
rency as  the  U.S.  dollar  is  today,  that  led 
to  the  great  depression  of  1929,  an  event 
which  almost  undermined  and  destroyed 
the  Western  World's  capital  system. 

If  the  provision  which  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  seeks  to  strike  had  been  in 
effect  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  it  would 
have  saved  U.S.  taxpayers  weU  over  $12^! 
million.  This  calculation  does  not  take 
into  account  the  additional  foreign  cur- 
rency that  would  have  been  received  in 
return  for  the  surplus  arms  given  to 
these  countries.  It  includes  grant  aid 
only.  The  savings  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  would,  no  doubt,  be  comparable. 
And  these  doUar  savings  would  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  critical  balance  of 
payments  problem,  which  ran  a  deficit 
of  $7.2  billion  last  year. 

One  other  factor  that  Influenced  the 
committee's  consideration  of  this  pro- 
vision was  the  fact  that  under  the  cur- 
rent military  aid  program  there  are  no 
effective  restraints  on  the  appetitesol 
foreign  governments  for  U.S.  arms.  The 
only  restrictions  are  those  imposed  by 
the  giver— the  United  States—  and  with 
the  Pentagon  having  a  vested  interest  iii 
promoting  the  giveaway  of  arms,  the  real 
restraining  influence  is  embodied  in  the 
purse  strings  controUed  by  the  Congress, 
in  such  use  as  we  make  and  in  such 
control  as  we  exercise  over  the  purse 

strings.  .      , .  w      Tn.o 

But  this  Is  not  as  it  should  be.  TTie 
free  gratis  basis  on  which  arms  are  dis- 
tributed allows  the  recipient  country  to 
avoid  the  hard  realities  of  looking  at  its 
defense  needs  In  terms  of  its  national 
priorities.  In  accepting  these  gifts  from 
the  U5.  taxpayer,  the  foreign  country 
does  not  have  to  face  up  to  the  hard 
questions  of  whether  the  weapons  they 
get  from  the  United  States  are  really 
necessary  for  its  security  or  whether  the 
real  purpose  is  a  millUry  version  of  keep- 
ing up  with  the  Joneses  or  Khans  or 

Mirandas.  .  i*4.„„.„ 

K  basic  objective  of  the  committees 
amendment  is  to  encourage  recipients  of 
militery  aid  to  evaluate  their  own  mili- 
tery  requirements  In  a  more  critiaal 
light.  As  long  as  the  mlUtary  establish- 
ments in  recipient  countries  beneflt 
from  asking  for  more  than  they  actu- 
ally need,  the  incentive  Is  to  ask  us  for 
more  arms,  not  less.  That  has  been  Uie 
history  of  this  program.  However,  if  the 
amendment  tendered  by  the  committee 
Is  supported  by  the  Senate,  an  element 
of  discipline  will  be  introduced  for  the 
first  time  into  this  program. 

By  requiring  these  countries  to  pay  in 
their  own  currency  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  arms  and  equiment  we  give 
them  each  country  will  be  forced— *t 
last— ^to  evaluate  the  demands  of  its 
military  commanders  in  the  context  of 
other  national  priorities;  and  to  test 
those  demands  in  the  crucible  of  the 
national  needs  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. We  should  see  to  it  that  the 
military  aid  program  does  not  encour- 
age, in  other  countries,  unnecessary 
military  spending,  while  we  are  trying 
to  eliminate  the  same  type  of  waste  here 
at  home. 

Our  policies  should  be  geared  to  mak- 
ing aid  recipients  face  up  to  their  own 
problems   of   Internal   priorities.   They 


should  not  encourage  these  countries  to 
stay  on  as  military  freeloaders,  but  to 
Instill  in  them  a  greater  sense  of  Initia- 
tive, Independence,  and  self-reliance.  I 
am  not  certain  as  to  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  Nixon  doctrine,  but  it  was  my 
understanding  that  it  was  Intended  to 
stimulate  nations  to  help  themselves  In 
meeting  their  security  requirements.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  likely  to 
thwart  that  objective  than  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  treat  mili- 
tary aid  recipients  as  welfare  cUents.  A 
50-percent  foreign  currency  requirement 
in  payment  for  military  aid  could  be  an 
Important  step  In  the  development  In 
these  nations  of  a  new  sense  of  self- 
reliance. 

Our  final  point.  We  require  foreign 
countries  to  pay  in  their  local  currency 
100  percent  of  the  value  of  food  ship- 
ments sent  them  under  Public  Law  480. 
If  we  require  100-percent  payment  for 
food,  surely  it  Is  appropriate  to  ask  for 
50-percent  payment  for  weapons. 

In  summary,  the  committee  tonend- 
ment  is  designed  to  save  American  tax- 
payers at  least  $122  million  annually— 
I  repeat.  $122  million  annually— in  pur- 
chases of  foreign  currency — on  the  basis 
of  the  1969  military  aid  program. 

It  will  have,  moreover,  a  favorable 
Impact  to  that  extent  on  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem. 

It  may  help  to  curb  the  appetites  of 
foreign  military  commanders  for  weap- 
ons that  are  desired  more  for  prestige 
than  security. 

And  it  may  force  those  nations  to  take 
a  harder  look  at  their  own  security 
needs,  as  well  as  their  own  national  pri- 
orities. Hopefully.  It  will  encourage  self- 
reliance. 

I  have  had  two  tables  prepared  which 
give  details  concerning  the  savings  that 
could  be  achieved  imder  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  first  table  is  captioned  "Impact 
on  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments  as  a  Result 
of  Official  U.S.  Government  Operations 
During  Fiscal  Year  1969  in  the  10  Lead- 
ing MAP  Countries."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  chart  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  l.-IMPACT  ON  U.S.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  AS  A 
RESULT  OF  OFFICIAL  US  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1969  IN  THE  10  LEADING  MAP 
COUNTRIES 

jln  millions  of  dollarsi 


Total  local 

costs  of  U.S. 

operations 

Local 

currency 

available 

to  United 

states 

Purchases  of 

local 

currency 

reauired 

for  U.S. 

purposes ■ 

Colombia 

Ethiopia 

Greece 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Philippines... 
South  Korea.  . 

Taiwan 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

6.1 

7.7 

23.0 

2.3 

9.9 

162.4 

98.3 

24.4 

3.4 

48.1 

2.4 

2.4 

5.8 

2.3 

1.5 

1.7 

22.5 

23.6 

3  3 

30.1 

3.7 
5.3 
17.2 

8.4 

160.7 

75.8 

.8 

.1 
18.0 

ToUI... 

385.6 

95.6 

290.0 

I  Purchases  ol  local  currency  represents  a  deficit  in  balance 
ot  payments. 

Note:  10  countries  based  on  fiscal  year  1970  military  assistance 
program. 

Source:  Data  obtained  from  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Second,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  another  table  captioned 
"Application  of  Section  10  of  Commit- 
tee Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Bill,"  which  details  the  Impact  of 
the  amendment  in  terms  of  savings  as  It 
applies  to  the  countries  receiving  the 


largest  amounts  of  military  aid.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  2.-APPLICAT10N  OF  SEC.  10  OF  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  NO.  3  TO  THE  FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES  BtLl 

[In  millionsl 


Country 


U.S.  crant 

mintary 

aid  in 

fiscal  year 

1969  > 

(1) 


50  percent  of 

col.  1— 

additional 

local 

currency 

available 

under  sac.  10 

(2) 


Balance-of- 

payments 

deficit  due 

to  purchase 

ot  local 

currency  to 

meet  local 

cetts 

(3) 


Reduction  in 

balance-ot- 

payments  deficit 

and  savings  to 

taxpayers  if 

committee 

provision 

had  been  in 

effect 

(4) 


Colombia™ W-9  »l-9 

Ethiopia 12.0  6.0 

Greece „ 37.0  18.5 

Indonesia '•*  *•' 

Iran ---- -■■- 

Philippines .l;-;  *•* 

SouthKorea 139.0  69.5 

Taiwan 36.0  18.0 

Tunisia 3.5  1.7 

Turkey - 98J 49^ 

Total 354.3  176.4 


W.7 

5.3 

17.2 


»1.9 

5.3 

17.2 


8.4 

160.7 

7S.t 

.« 

.1 

18.0 


9.4 

69.5 
.8 
.1 

18.0 


290.0 


122.2 


>  Does  not  include  the  amount  of  excess  defense  articles  given  to  tt)es«  countries. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
table  makes  the  following  points : 

During  fiscal  year  1969.  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment rolled  up  total  costs  of  $385 
million  in  the  10  principal  MAP  coim- 
tries. 

To  meet  these  local  costs,  the  United 
States  had  available  but  $95  million  in 
the  various  local  currencies. 

In  order  to  make  up  the  difference,  the 
United  States  had  to  buy  a  total  of  $290 
million  in  foreign  currencies. 

In  other  words,  during  fiscal  year  1969, 
U.S.  Government  operations  In  the  10 
major  MAP  countries  contributed  $290 
million  to  our  balance-of-pasonents 
deficit. 

The  second  table  makes  the  following 
points: 

During  fiscal  year  1969,  the  United 
States  gave  the  current  top  10  military 
assistance  recipients  $354  million. 

If  the  committee's  amendment  had 
been  In  force  at  that  time,  the  United 
States  would  have  had  an  additional  $176 
million  available  in  local  currency,  of 
which  $122  million  could  have  been  used 
to  reduce  the  $290  million  deficit  that  the 
United  States  incurred  as  a  result  of  Its 
official  operations  in  these  military-aid- 
receiving  countries. 

In  other  words,  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  have  reduced  the  deficit  from 
$290  to  $168  million — a  meaningful  re- 
duction in  anybody's  language. 

So,  in  summary,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  the  committee  amendment  Is 
designed  in  part  to  relieve  the  pressure 
on  our  highJy  unfavorable  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

The  committee  amendment  simply  re- 
quires that  those  coimtries  receiving  our 
grant  military  aid  help  us  defray  the 
costs  of  our  official  operations  in  their 
respective  countries. 

The  conmiittee  amendment  merely 
says  to  military  aid  recipients,  "look, 
while  we're  helping  you  out.  help  us  out 
on  our  belance-of -payments  problem: 


help  us  meet  some  of  our  local  currency 
costs  In  your  country;  help  us  reduce  our 
balance-of -payments  deficit." 

After  having  given  away  over  $35  bil- 
lion in  military  aid  since  1950,  Is  it  too 
much  to  aks  the  recipients  of  that  aid 
to  begin  now — 20  years  later — to  help 
us  meet  a  part  of  our  local  costs — some 
of  which  are  directly  associated  with  the 
military  aid  program? 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  Important 
amendment.  It  Involves  a  substantial  and 
meaningful  saving  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  fair  amendment.  It  is  In  line 
with  what  we  have  long  been  doing  in 
the  matter  of  disposing  of  surplus  food 
abroad.  Finally,  it  is  high  time  we  be- 
gan to  dispose  of  surplus  weapons  in  this 
manner. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho,  in  his  usual  eloquent  manner,  has 
made  a  very  persuasive  argument.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  often  thought  that 
we  have  not  used  good  judgment  In  this 
country  in  offering  sophisticated  weap- 
onry to  many  of  the  emerging,  poor,  and 
backward  coimtries  that  have  not  needed 
it.  and  that  actually  it  has  perhaps  en- 
couraged an  arms  race  between  them 
and  their  neighbors  who  are  possible 
potential  enemies. 

So  I  certainly  have  listened  to  the 
arguments  that  the  Senator  has  made, 
and  many  of  them  are  good  ones. 

There  is  one  thing  that  troubles  me 
about  this,  tiiough,  and  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor this  question:  Do  we  have  a  similar 
provision  In  our  other  aid  progrsmis?  I 
am  not  talking  about  Public  Law  480, 
because  I  am  familiar  with  that.  As  the 
Senator  pointed  out,  the  coimtries  do 
pay  for  that,  at  least  in  counterpart 
fimds. 

But  do  we  have  a  similar  provision 
in  other  nonmllltary  aid  programs,  ask- 


ing the  recipient  coimtries  to  put  up  50 
percent  of  the  value  of  what  we  give 
them  in  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  only  program 
which  generates  local  currency  Is  the 
Public  Law  480  program.  By  all  accounts, 
it  has  been  an  extremely  successful  pro- 
gram, and  this  committee  amendment 
would  apply  the  principle  of  Public  Law 
480  to  military  grant  aid. 

The  Senator  will  probably  ask,  why 
select  out  military  grant  aid. 

The  reason  why  this  is  not  done  with 
economic  aid  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  Is  that  that  aid  is  tied  for  the 
most  part  to  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  in  the  United  States.  The 
balance-of-payments  impact  of  the  eco- 
nomic aid  aspects  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  have  been  greatly  mitigated. 
This  Is  not  the  case,  however.  In  the 
matter  of  the  military  grant  aid  pro- 
gram. It  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
we  apply  the  same  principle  to  that  pro- 
gram which  we  apply  to  Public  Law  480 
for  the  disposal  of  surplus  goods. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment,  which  I  understand  re- 
quires the  putting  up  of  50  percent  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  article  that  we 
give  them — and  this  article  certainly  is 
made  in  the  United  States — I  presume 
we  are  talking  about  weaponry  that  may 
be  obsolete  or  excess  here,  which  we  are 
giving  the  other  country.  So.  in  that  re- 
spect, the  analogy  is  exactly  the  same  as 
it  Is  with  respect  to  economic  aid. 

Is  it  not  also  a  fact — and  here  I  rely 
on  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  because  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  foreign  aid — that  generally, 
when  we  are  giving  the  military  aid  to 
foreign  countries,  they  are  purchasing 
American  weapons  and  rifles  or  am- 
munition or  planes  or  tanks? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  amendment  ap- 
plies only  to  grant  aid  as  well  as  to 
surplus  weaponry,  another  form  of 
grant  aid.  Whether  or  not  the  countries 
that  receive  grant  aid  are  also  purchas- 
ing other  weapons  from  the  United 
States  depends  on  the  individual  coun- 
try concerned.  Some  do;  some  do  not. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  the  grant  aid 
program  now  extends  to  35  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  there  is  a  great  dis- 
crepancy between  one  and  another. 

I  should  like  to  finish  the  thrust  of 
the  Senator's  question.  As  It  applies  to 
economic  aid.  I  would  like  to  note  these 
differences.  The  bulk  of  our  present- 
day  economic  aid  is  given  in  the  form 
of  loans,  not  grants.  These  loans  are  re- 
payable to  the  United  States  over  a 
period  of  years.  They  bear  Interest.  Thus 
most  of  the  economic  aid  program  no 
longer  partakes  of  a  grant  aid  char- 
acter. 

Where  we  are  still  dealing  with  grant 
aid,  as  in  the  case  of  military  programs. 
we  ought  to  apply  the  principle  that  h«is 
served  us  so  well  imder  Public  Law  480. 
It  means  a  great  deal  to  have  local  cur- 
rencies to  defray  the  substantial  costs 
for  which  we  would  otherwise  have  to 
pay  dollars  in  these  countries. 

These  local  dollars  are  not  nearly  so 
precious  to  the  local  governments  as 
hard  convertible  currency;  and  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  main  depends. 
as  the  Senator  knows,  upon  the  foreign 
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exchange  position  of  these  countries. 
We  are  not  taxing,  in  any  w  ly,  their 
foreign  exchange  position.  We  are  not 
asking  hard  currency  back  for  the  mili- 
tary weapons  we  give.  Instead,  we  are 
asking  for  an  account  in  local  currency 
that  can  help  us  defray  som;  of  our 
local  costs  in  these  countries. 

It  is  a  sound  principle,  which  could  be 
and  should  be  applied  in  the  na  ne  of  as- 
sisting the  United  States  to  <  eal  with 
the  extremely  serious  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  plaguing  this  Go\  emment. 
and  which  puts  such  a  strain  upon  the 
dollar  in  the  international  maketplace. 
Mr.  QUKNEY.  I  must  admit  that  the 
Senator  does  make  a  differentiation  be- 
tween the  two  programs,  and  I  under- 
stand that;  although  I  might  p  )int  out— 
and  I  hope  none  of  our  foreign  friends 
are  listening— that  I  think  we  o  'ten  make 
the  loans  with  tongue  in  chee!:,  not  ex- 
actly sure  whether  they  are  ever  going 
to  be  repaid.  But  I  must  say  that  even 
though  this  would  be  a  sound  approach. 
I  am  not  exactly  sure,  from  this  Senator's 
point  of  view,  that  it  is.  It  se<  ms  to  me 
that  we  are  applying  two  sets  of  rules 
here — one  to  military  aid  and  the  other 
to  economic  aid.  If  we  are  going  to  require 
recipient  countries  to  put  up  iO  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  thing  given  or  50  per- 
cent of  the  grant  made  in  tie  military 
area,  we  ought  to  do  the  same  \n  the  eco- 
nomic area.  I  really  cannot  s^  any  dif- 
ference. If  we  make  this  diffeience.  then 
it  occurs  to  me  that^for  seme  reason 
that  this  Senator  Is  unaware  of— we  are 
zeroing  in  on  the  military  part  of  the  for- 
eign aid  and  are  saying  thai,  we  really 
are  not  enthusiastic  about  tliis  and  we 
are  going  to  tie  special  striigs  to  it. 

One  other  thing  I  might  po  int  out 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presid^t,  will  the 
Senator  \-ield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  interject 
one  further  comment,  which  vlll  Interest 
the  Senator.  I  am  sure. 

In    differentiating   between  the   eco- 
nomic  aid   program   and  the   military 
grant  aid  program,  it  is  Ji^t  not  that 
that  the  bulk  of  our  econoriic  aid  pro- 
gram now  takes  the  form  of  loans.  How- 
ever because  of  that  fact,  rtus  the  fact 
that  earlier  loans  are  now  l^ing  repaid 
from  earlier  years,  the  econotnic  aid  pro- 
gram has  a  positive,  direct  impact  on 
U  S  balance  of  payments.  LaPt  year,  Umt 
positive  impact  represented  an  inflow 
of  $197  million. 

Tbere  is,  thus,  a  difference  in  the  im- 
pact the  two  assistance  programs  have 
upon  the  United  States.  Because  the  mm- 
tary  grant  program  is  mor^  comparable 
to  the  food  grant  prograid.  the  same 
principle  should  apply. 

Mr   GURNEY.  Let  me  ask  one  other 
question,  if  I  may:  Let  us  1  ake  the  case 
of  a  poor  country  that  is  hard  pressed 
to  meet  Its  military  requi/emenU.  and 
let  us  say  that  it  borders  en  one  of  the 
Communist  countries  whlcli  perhaps  has 
ideas  of  aggression  against  It.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  the  poor  countrir  wants  swne 
military  aid  and  seeks  it  from  our  Na- 
tion and  we  have  this  requirement  of  50 
percent  in  the  law.  and  let  Us  assume  that 
the  country  Is  not  actually  able  to  come 
up  with  the  50  percent.  A  re  we  not  de- 
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feating  the  whole  purpose  of  military 
aid?  This  is  what  bothers  me  about  this 

provision.  v,  t»,o^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  us  consider  whether 

that  proposition  is  a  hypothetical  one 

Mr  GURNEY.  It  is.  It  almost  has  to 
be,  I  suppose.  I  wish  I  had  a  concrete  ex- 
ample that  we  could  discuss. 

Mr  CHURCH.  In  the  theater  of  war, 
Thailand  and  South  Vietnam   do   not 
come  within  the  reach  of  this  amend- 
ment. They  are  being  financed  out  of  the 
military  budget.  The  same  is  true  for 
Laos    If  it  were  not  true,  the  Senator 
might  have  a  case  for  Laos.  Laos  is  a  very 
poor  country,  with  almost  no  foreign  ex- 
change in  its  coffers.  It  is  an  ij^o  yent, 
nonviable  country.  Yet,  Laos   Thailand 
and  South  Vietnam  do  not  fall  within  the 
reach  of  this  amendment.  The  pnncipal 
countries  affected,  who  receive  the  bulk 
of    Ameriacn   mUitary    B^ant   aid.    are 
Greece.  Turkey.  Taiwan    South  Korea, 
the  Philippines.  Iran.  Indonesia,  Ethio- 
pia Tunisia,  and  Colombia. 

None  of  these  countries  Is  so  weak  fi- 
nancially that  they  could  not  estabUsh  an 
account  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  in  exchange  for  iniUtary  weapons 
they  receive,  by  which  they  would  make 
available  to  us  local  currency  to  help 
defray  our  own  expenses. 

mT  GURNEY.  Let  us  assume  that  Is 
true  of  those  countries  which  the  ^natOT 
mentions,  but  let  us  take  one  of  the  Lato 
Serican  countries.  Certainly,  we  have 
evidence  that  communism  is  going  on  in 
LaSn  America.  We  have  one  country  on 
our  doorstep  which  is  CommmUst  con- 
trolled and  actually  is  a  great  trouble- 
maker Let  us  say  one  of  the  other  gov- 
SS^entf  in  Latin  America  is  taken  oyer 
by  what  is  obviously  a  Communist  coun- 
Sr  and  then  later  on  had  designs  upon 
one  of  its  neighbors,  and  one  oj  Its  ^e^h- 
bors   came   to   the   United   States   and 
wanted  military  assistance  in  order  to 
beef  up  its  armed  forces  to  meet  Uie 
JSeat    next    door.    Where    does    tWs 
amendment  put  us.  so  far  as  tUls  couQtoT 
is  concerned,  which  may  be  apjjo'icoim- 
try  and  not  able  to  come  up  with  50  per- 
cent of  the  money?  e»r,at«r-c 
Mr  CHURCH.  Although  the  Senator  s 

inquiry  is  legitimate,  it  strik^  ?'t,Sh5 
he  is  seeking  an  exception  which  might 
prove  the  vaUdity  of  the  rule.  There  may 
be  an  exception,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any.  For  example.  Latin  American  aid 
has  faUen  off  to  the  point  where  the  total 
program  is  now  modest.  When  wmb  break 
it   up   into   the   recipient  countiles   of 
Latin  America  receiving  grant  aid,  we 
are  talking  about  a  comparatively  smaU 
sum  Fifty  percent  in  local  currency  could 
not  constitute  a  serious  burden.  Y°^°^1J" 
nately.  ttie  figures  are  classified.  If  the 
Senator  would  like  to  look  at  them,  they 
are  here  on  my  desk. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  want  to  clarify  one 
thing  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  which 
I  think  he  was  a  littie  confused  about.  I 
did  not  say  that  there  would  be  no  value 
from  local  currencies  raised  under  sec- 
tion 10.  What  I  did  say  was  that  when 
we  had  an  excess  amount  of  local  cur- 
rencies, excess  to  our  needs,  we  have  had 
problems.  The  Senator,  being  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  knows 
that  we  have  had  problems.  I  gave  an 


illustration  of  a  problem  which  we  have 
had  as  a  result  of  It. 

I  should  like  now  to  follow  on  with  the 
questioning  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 

(Mr.  GURNEY)  . 

We  can  understand  how  many  of  the 
smaU  countries,  where  there  are  small 
amounts  of  military  assistance,  may  not 
find  it  a  great  burden  if  they  have  to  put 
up  50  percent  of  the  currency.  But  I  hope 
I  did  not  understand  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  suggest  that  to  require  Turkey 
to  put  up  $50  million,  as  being  50  percent 
of  $100  million  in  military  assistance, 
would  not  mean  they  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  doing  that. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Turkey  Is 
one  of  the  poor  countries.  I  think  we 
have  so  regarded  it  as  a  poor  country  for 
years,  and  that  is  why  we  have  granted 
her  economic  assistance,  because  she  Is 
hard  pressed  with  a  rather  expensive 
military  budget,  but  she  is  In  a  difficult 
area  of  the  world.  Thus,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  should  put  Turkey  in  the 
same  category  as  some  of  the  countries 
that   receive   $100   million   In   military 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  not  stand  here 
and  ask  any  Senator  to  believe  there 
might  not  be  some  particular  country, 
perhaps  Turkey,  where  the  committee 
amendment  might  not  cause  them  prob- 
lems. By  proposing  the  amendment  as  a 
general  rule,  we  believe  It  Is  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  It  will  in- 
volve a  saving  of  dollars.  It  will  involve 
a  certain  easing  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  The  principle  Is  sound.  But 
if  there  Is  a  single  country  where  the 
application  of  that  rule  could  conceiv- 
ably  cause   an   undue   hardship,   then 
there  are  ways  to  cope  with  that  partic- 
ular exception.  If.  for  some  country,  it  Is 
in  our  own  best  Interest  to  ameliorate 
the  effect  of  the  50-percent  requirement, 
then  there  are  ways  whereby  this  adjust- 
ment could  be  made  In  the  economic  as- 
sistance given  to,  for  Instance,  Turkey. 
We  could  compensate  Turkey  via  other 
ongoing  programs. 

The  committee  amendment  lays  down 
a  sound  rule,  which,  In  most  cases.  wiU 
work.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  will  woric  In 
all  cases,  but,  If  there  are  any  exceptions, 
then  there  are  ways  the  exceptions  can 
be  dealt  with  through  other  channels  In 
the  aid  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  read  the  position 
of  our  own  State  Department  on  this 
point: 

Our  dlfflcultlea  with  aectlon  10  are  that  it 
would   undermine   the  eflectivenesa  of  the 
grant  MAP  by  f aUlng  to  recognize  the  funda- 
mental reason  for  the  existence  of  the  grant 
military  assistance.  We  provide  this  assist- 
ance to  our  allies  principally  because  their 
security  Is  Important  to  our  security  because 
their  economies  are  unable  to  support  the 
kind  of   defense  establUhment  that   Is  re- 
quired. This  amendment  would  Impact  most 
strongly  on  the  most  Important  MAP  recipi- 
ent countries.  prlnclpaUy  Turkey,  to  which 
we  provide  over  HOC  million  In  MAP.  and 
Korea,  to  which  we  provide  over  IIW  mil- 
lion.  According   to   this   amendment,   these 
2  countries  would  be  required  to  dispose  oi 
local  ciirrencles,  IIB  million  for  Turkey  and 
over  $70  mUllon  In  the  case  of  Korea.  They 
would  be  confronted  by  the  decision  either 
of    increasing    defense    budgets    by    these 
amount*  at  the  expense  of  clvUlan  programs 
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or  foregoing  our  assistance  at  the  expense 
of  their  security. 

This  would  mark  a  complete  reversal  of  our 
military  assUtance  policy  and  could  only  be 
interpreted  as  a  drastic  revision  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  For  these  reasons  we  iirge  that 
seoUon  10  of  H.R.  15628  be  stricken. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  pretty  strong 
language.  They  mention  specifically  Tur- 
key and  Korea.  I  would  feel  much  better 
about  it  if  section  10  would  provide,  for 
example,  that  in  the  case  of  those  coun- 
tries receiving  $5  milUon  a  year  or  less 
in  miliUry  assistance,  they  have  to  put 
up  50  percent  if  the  United  States  has  a 
requirement.  But  to  come  along  and  re- 
quire Turkey  to  put  up  $50  million  when 
we  do  not  need  it,  and  we  have  no  need 
for  that  amount  of  excess  currency  at 
all— I  put  a  table  in  the  Record  showing 
that  we  do  not  need  it  at  all— it  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  undue  burden. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  reaction 
of  these  three  or  four  countries  will  be 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  singled  them 
out  for  special  discriminatory  treatment, 
when  they  are  among  those  countries 
which  need  this  the  most  because  they 
are  up  against  the  gun. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  could  accept  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  as  having  force,  and 
I  do  respect  his  sincerity  in  making  his 
argument,  if  we  were  now  faced  with  the 
provision  in  Its  final  form.  I  ask,  how- 
ever, the  Senator  to  remember  that  we 
take  this  bUl  to  conference.  The  House 
has  no  comparable  provision  In  Its  ver- 
sion of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
further  the  particular  facts  as  they  ap- 
ply to  particular  countries,  and  to  con- 
sider such  modifications  in  the  formula 
as  may  seem  desirable  in  light  of  the  ar- 
gument that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
made.  If  we  strike  this  section  from  the 
bill,  however,  we  have  no  chance  to  es- 
tablish what,  in  the  main.  Is  a  sound 
principle.  We  will  have  no  chance  to 
negotiate  anything  with  the  House  in 
conference,  and  we  would  continue  with 
a  program  representing  a  very  large,  con- 
tinuous  drain  on   our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position.  The  principle  has  proven 
to  be  sound  under  Public  Law  480.  It  will 
prove  sound  under  this  program,  even 
though  we  might  have  to  modify  the 
formula  to  some  degree  in  the  negotiat- 
ing process  In  conference.  By  £ill  means. 
It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  strike  it 
out.  thus  denying  us  the  opportunity  to 
establish  any  kind  of  a  program  at  all. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  very  grave  mistake 
to  strike  it  out,  because,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows,  this  is  not  a  sophisticated 
approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  to  take  the  time  he  uses 
from  his  time.  We  are  now  on  limited 
time.  I  suggest  that  his  questions  be 
taken  from  his  time,  and  my  answers 
from  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  be  glad  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 

to  each  side?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEDCER) .  The  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
53  minutes  remaining,  and  the  Senator 
Jrom  Idaho  has  12  minutes  rranalnlng. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  we  take  a  UtUe  time  from  my  time. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  mistake 
to  strike  the  section  out.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  sophisticated  problem,  and  we  do 
not  have  a  sophisticated  solution. 

As  I  understand  It,  this  matter  was 
barely  touched  on  in  the  hearings. 

It  would  not  be  rather  unusual  to  sit 
down  with  representatives  from  the  State 
Department  and  massage  the  proposed 
language  and  go  into  the  various  prob- 
lems. That,  I  think,  has  characterized 
other  actions  on  measures  of  this  kind. 

I  point  out  what  I  regard  as  four  fla- 
grant examples  where  we  could  have 
problems  arise  as  a  result. 

I  think  the  matter  needs  much  more 
study.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  the  conference  committee  Is 
not  the  place  to  handle  this  matter. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  such  great  ur- 
gency as  to  warrant  taking  this  kind  of 
an  amendment  and  approving  It  In  the 
Senate.  I  think  It  would  have  bad  over- 
tones on  the  part  of  the  recipient  coun- 
tries and  build  up  resentment  which  we 
could  avoid  If  we  would  take  the  time  to 
come  up  with  a  very  carefuUy  worked  out 
approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place,  this  amendment  did  not  sud- 
denly emerge  like  something  that  sprang 
full  blown  from  the  brown  goose. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Like  the  Cooper-Church 
Eunendment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  was  given  considera- 
tion and  discussed  in  the  committee.  Sen- 
ators are  fully  familiar  with  the  military 
grant-in-aid  program  as  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered in  the  past.  They  are  also 
familiar  with  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram and  with  the  uses  to  which  the 
United  States  has  put  local  currencies 
generated  imder  the  Public  Law  480 
program. 

The  committee  believes  this  Is  a 
splendid  proposition.  It  is  true  that  the 
State  Department  does  not  approve.  Yet, 
we  have  found  in  our  contacts  with  the 
State  Department  that  they  are  not  the 
fountain  of  all-  wisdom  and  that  the 
changes  that  are  made  in  grant-in-aid 
programs  for  the  most  part  have  been 
changes  that  have  been  Innovated  In 
Congress. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  State  De- 
partment opposes  the  amendment.  This 
is  not  a  basis  by  which  to  contend  we 
have  acted  hastily  or  Ul-advlsedly.  In 
fact,  we  acted,  after  several  years  of  close 
observation,  with  diligence  and,  hope- 
fully, wisdom. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  not  what  I  said. 
I  suggest  that  usually,  if  my  understand- 
ing is  correct,  the  staff  or  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  meet  to- 
gether with  the  key  pe(H)le  In  the  State 
Department  and  go  Into  these  things, 
whether  the  State  Department  agrees  or 
not,  and  talks  them  through. 

The  State  Department  does  have  some 
expertise  and  does  have  the  administra- 
tive experience  which  our  committees  do 
not  have. 

Granted  they  may  take  an  adverse  po- 
sition. That  does  not  mean  that  they 


cannot  be  helpful  by  showing  us  some  of 
the  very  practical  problems  we  have  to 
cover. 

I  know  that  I  have  received  informa- 
tion from  the  State  Department  in  which 
they  say,  "We  are  opposed  to  this,  but  if 
you  go  into  it,  here  are  some  practical 
suggestions  to  meet  practicsQ  problems." 
That  is  what  I  understand  wsis  not 
done  In  the  case  of  this  particular  section 
of  the  bill.  And  that  was  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
assure  the  Senator  that  if  the  Senate 
retains  this  provision  In  the  bill,  which 
I  believe  will  be  the  case,  and  we  take  it 
to  conference,  the  committee  will  Inquire 
of  the  State  Department  what  sugges- 
tions they  have  to  reshape  this  pro\1slon, 
providing  they  feel  there  is  urgent  need 
for  doing  it  with  respect  to  one  coimtry 
or  another.  We  will  be  mindful  of  their 
suggestions.  We  will  make  e\'ery  effort  in 
conference  to  work  out  the  most  reason- 
able formula  that  will  preserve  this  prin- 
ciple intact  and  still  not  occasion  any 
imdue  hardship  to  any  particular 
country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  statement.  I  know 
that  he  means  it. 

I  do  think  that  we  are  making  a  mis- 
take by  acting  on  this  section  as  it  Is 
now,  because,  as  I  say  there  could  be  an 
adverse  reaction  on  the  part  of  some 
countries  who  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  this. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  and  If 
the  Senator  wishes  to  respond.  I  would 
appreciate  it. 

The  Senator  laid  a  great  amount  of 
emphasis  in  his  statement  in  opposition 
to  my  amendment  on  the  impact  of  this 
section  10  having  an  imfavorable  Impact 
on  the  balance-of-payments  deficit, 

I  suggest  that  I  wish  he  had  made  that 
argument  about  10  years  ago,  back  when 
military  assistance  was  running  upwards 
of  $1.5  billion  to  $2  bUllon  a  year. 

We  are  talking  about  a  military  assist- 
ance program  now  of  $392  million.  We 
are  not  talking  about  a  very  big  impact 
on  the  balance-of-payments  deficit,  as- 
suming that  we  cut  that  in  half.  But  If 
the  Senator  really  wants  to  save  on  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  why  not 
just  come  out  and  cut  military  assistance 
down  to  a  half  of  $392  million? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Based  upon  last  year's 
figures,  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
cost  $122  million.  This  year,  it  would  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  figure,  or  a 
larger  amount.  That  Is  a  sizable  amoimt 
of  money,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
has  become  so  alarming — over  $7  billion 
and  continuing  upward. 

Conservative  Senators,  who  often 
make  a  very  strong  point  of  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  the  stability  of  the 
dollar  and  who  argue  always  for  fiscal 
responsibility,  should  be  the  first  to  do 
whatever  they  could  to  give  some  equilib- 
rium to  our  Imbalance  of  payments. 

The  drain  on  the  dollar,  as  well  as  on 
the  gold  supply.  Is  very  great,  as  the 
Senator  knows. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  Is  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  suggest- 
ing that  liberal  Senators  are  not  Inter- 
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ested  in  doing  something  a^ut  the 
integritj-  of  the  dollar  and  that  only 
conservative  Senators  have  an  interest  in 
that?  , 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No.  not  whateoever.  I 
speak  in  favor  of  retaining  a  provision  in 
the  bill  that  would  save  this  cou|itry  $122 
million  in  foreign  exchange.  3ut  what 
surprises  me  Is  thp.t  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  proposes  to  eliminate  thi^t  saving. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  1  wonder, 
if  we  are  interested  in  saving  |122  mil- 
lion in  balance  of  payments,  iwhy  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  not  Suggested 
that  we  just  chop  down  militaiy  assist- 
ance by  $122  million. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  There  is  an  jnswer  to 
that  question. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  U\  have  it. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  The  answei  Is  that 
Congress  has  established  the  lerel  of  the 
military  assistance  program.  The  au- 
thorized level  last  year  and  this  year  was 
$350  million.  That  decision  has  already 
been  made. 

The  question  is.  Are  we  goliig  to  ad- 
minister the  program  in  such  a  way  as 
to  occasion  the  saving  of  $122  million 
to  the  United  States  by  this  foreign  cur- 
rency deposit  requirement,  or  are  we  go- 
ing to  pass  the  amendmeni  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  thus  losinf  the  op- 
portimlty  to  make  that  saving?  In  nei- 
ther case  Is  the  size  of  the  foreign  aid 
grant  affected:  it  would  remain  as  it  Is 
whether  we  pass  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator,  or  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
sure  I  imderstand  all  this  savings  the 
Senator  is  Ulking  about.  He  sail  it  would 
save  $122  million  in  balance  of  payments 
to  handle  it  the  way  section  10  would. 
But  I  say  if  the  amount  for  Turkey  is 
$100  million,  and  $140  million  to  South 
Korea,  with  those  two  requimd  to  put 
up  one-half,  Turkey  would  have  to  put 
up  $50  million  in  this  accoimt  i  i  Turkey. 
We  do  not  need  it.  I  do  not  see  that  this 
will  be  a  savings  to  have  $50  nillion  of 
unneeded  excess  currency  in  Turkey. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  cut  iown  and 
save  on  the  balance  of  payments,  why 
not  cut  the  assistance  for  Tui  key  from 
$100  million  to  $50  million? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senate;  said  we 
have  no  need  for  this  money  in  Turkey 
I  disagree.  Last  year,  we  went  )Ut  in  the 
marketplace  and  bought  $1 5  million 
worth  of  Turkish  currency.  If  this  oro- 
vlsion  had  been  In  the  law,  that  money 
would  have  been  available  to  us  in  our 
own  account,  furnished  to  vs  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  we  <  ould  have 
saved  that  much.  Obviously,  we  do  have 
a  need. 

Mr.  MILLER.  According  to  the  State 
Department  and  the  table  I  placed  in 
the  Record,  we  do  not.  Mayl>e  we  did 
last  year,  but  this  year  and  ne;  :t  year  we 
do  not. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  enow  the 
source  of  the  Senators  figures.  My  fig- 
ures come  from  the  Departmisnt  of  the 
Treasury.  I  do  not  know  a  mor ;  accurate 
source  when  it  comes  to  outgo  and  in- 
c<Mne,  balance  of  payments,  or  drain  on 
dollars  abroad,  than  the  Treisury  De- 
partment. I  put  this  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Even  assuming  that  we 
needed  $18  million,  what  are  we  doing 


with  $50  million?  That  Is  why  I  say  the 
amendment  is  not  sophisticated  enough 
for  the  problem.  Granted;  and  I  say  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  need  $18 
million  in  loan  currency  in  Turkey.  Why 
come  along  with  a  provision  like  this 
to  have  $50  million  put  into  a  local  ac- 
count? This  is  not  the  kind  of  well 
thought  out  provision  that  we  should 
have  here.  I  imderstand  the  arguments. 
The  Senator  made  some  good  arguments 
for  doing  something  about  this  problem 
and  I  can  subscribe  to  most  of  them.  But 
I  must  respectfully  suggest  the  solution 
proposed  here  Is  not  a  good  one. 

The  Senator  also  has  a  point  when 
he  said  we  want  to  do  something  about 
getting  these  recipient  countries  to  do 
better  in  reordering  their  national  pri- 
orities and  not  come  In  asking  for  every- 
thing imder  the  sun.  much  of  it  being 
unnecessary  and  hurting  their  own  local 
economies.  We  all  know  what  happens 
when  priorities  get  out  of  line.  This 
sounds  good  but  I  do  not  think  this  is 
the  way  to  do  it. 

If  we  were  talking  about  that  period 
10  years  ago  when  military  assistance 
was  running  upward  of  $2  billion  a  year, 
in  effect  at  that  time  we  were  saying 
to  them,  "Ask  for  anything  you  want 
and  you  will  get  it."  However,  Congress 
has  taken  pretty  good  care  of  tying  the 
purse  strings.  I  do  not  think  Congress 
has  been  delinquent  in  this  matter  at 
all  and  now  we  have  military  assistance 
down  to  $392  million.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  better  Congress  can  exercise 
control  than  to  reduce  the  military  as- 
sistance authorization  and  appropria- 
tion down  to  a  point  where  our  adminis- 
trators will  have  to  say  to  these  coun- 
tries. "I  am  sorry.  No  matter  how  much 
you  want,  we  only  have  so  much;  so  make 
up  your  minds  within  that  allocation." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator correctly  points  out  the  fact  that 
Congress  reduced  the  size  of  the  military 
grant  aid  program.  That  Is  not,  how- 
ever, the  whole  picture.  When  one  adds 
lo  the  military  grant  aid  program  the 
weapons  that  are  supplied  by  declaring 
them  surplus  and  supplied  to  foreign 
goverrmients  out  of  our  ovim  inventory, 
which  is  also  part  of  the  present  law 
and  has  been  used  more  and  more  to 
avoid  the  limitation  the  Congress  placed 
upon  grant  aid;  when  one  considers  the 
militarj'  credit  sales  program,  the  mili- 
tary sales  program  imder  favorable 
credit  terms,  that  we  are  authorizing, 
the  extension  of  which  program  is  now 
in  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  before 
the  Senate;  and  when  one  considers  the 
military  grant  aid  program  being  con- 
ducted in  the  theater  of  war  for  Thai- 
land, Laos,  and  South  Vietnam,  and  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  defense  budget,  we 
are  not  talking  about  a  $350  million 
program. 

In  reality,  we  are  talking  about  a  pro- 
gram that  runs  up  Into  the  neighbor- 
hood $2.5  billion,  an  amount  comparable 
!n  size  with  our  programs  of  the  past. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  knows  that 
I  know  about  the  other  types  of  military 
assistance  coming  under  the  defense  ap- 


propriations; but  I  am  talking  about  the 
fact  that  the  total  amount  affected  by 
this  section  10  Is  $392  million,  or  there- 
abouts; and  the  total  amount  that  would 
have  been  affected  by  that  same  section 
10  years  ago  would  have  been  upward  of 
$2  bllUon. 

I  am  not  suggesting  the  Senator  might 
extend  section  10  to  the  government  of 
Thailand  or  South  Vietnam,  and  require 
those  countries  to  put  up  50  percent  in 
the  same  formula  approach  he  has  In 
section  10,  although  he  could  see  how 
adverse  that  would  be,  and  I  do  not  see 
any  difference  In  requiring  Thailand  to 
put  up  50  percent  of  our  military  assist- 
ance and  doing  the  same  thing  for  South 
Korea  or  Turkey  because  these  coimrties 
are  In  a  very  precarious  position.  They 
are  poor  countries.  In  fact,  I  suppose 
Thailand  is  a  better  developed  country, 
as  far  as  Its  economy  is  concerned,  than 
Turkey  or  Greece.  I  think  we  are  placing 
an  undue  hardship  on  them  when  we  do 
not  need  that  ctirrency. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
could  agree  with  the  Senator's  proposi- 
tions, I  would  have  less  trouble  with  his 
amendment.  Regarding  Thallsmd.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  applied  there.  But.  if 
we  attempted  to  apply  it  to  Thailand,  this 
Chamber  would  erupt  with  Senators  who 
would  say  we  are  Interfering  with  a 
country  that  lies  within  the  theater  of 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  we  must  not 
do  anything  to  place  new  obligations  on 
the  government  of  Thailand. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  we  would  not  say 
anything  about  Korea. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No,  for  that  Is  not  a 
part  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  MILLER.  They  are  certainly  part 
of  the  general  theater  of  hostilities  there. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  applying  this  principle  to  Thai- 
land, but  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  would 
be  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  the  committee  amendment 
applies  not  to  the  Southeast  Asia  war 
front,  but  rather  those  countries 
throughout  the  world  to  which  we  give 
military  grant  aid  and  surplus  military 
equipment  on  a  grant  basis. 

It  Is  a  valid  principle.  It  will  work  un- 
der the  formula  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee. If  we  keep  it  in  the  bill,  I  asstire 
the  Senator  we  will  consider  any  hard- 
ship cases.  Including  Turkey  and  Korea. 
The  underlying  principle  is  salient. 
That  Is  why  the  Senate  should  not  strike 
this  provision  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  I  shall  press  for  my 
amendment.  Also,  I  may  offer  a  little 
different  version  on  section  10,  because 
I  would  dislike  to  see  section  10  pass  this 
body  in  its  present  form.  I  can  see  that 
it  would  cause  only  ill  feeling  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  friends  and  allies,  to 
whom.  In  our  own  national  interest,  we 
have  deemed  it  appropriate  to  extend 
grants  for  their  security  and  to  help  in 
our  overall  posture  in  NATO  and  In  the 
Middle  East.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to 
get  into  something  that  is  going  to  cause 
any  more  abrasivenesf  than  already  has 
been  caused  with  respect  to  some  of  our 
friends  and  allies. 

The  Senator  seems  to  have  been  prem- 
ising  section    10,   with   respect   to   the 
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treatment  of  military  assistance,  some- 
what on  an  analogy  with  Public  Law 
480.  I  suggest  to  him  that  the  analogy 
is  not  there.  For  example,  he  said  we  re- 
quire the  recipient  country  to  put  up  100 
percent   in   local    currencies    for   food 
aid;  ergo,  why  not  make  It  50  percent 
for  military  aid?  We  could  say  the  same 
thing,  that  If  we  are  going  to  put  up 
100  percent  for  food  aid,  why  not  put  up 
100  percent  for  military  aid?  The  Sen- 
ator knows  why  not.  The  answer  is  that 
in  the  food  aid  program  the  local  coun- 
try does  not  have  to  take  that  money  out 
of  its  budget.  It  sells  the  food  to  the 
people  and  the  people  pay  in  local  cur- 
rency, and  there  Is  no  budget  problem. 
But    with    military    aid,    the    recipient 
country  does  not  take  the  military  grant 
or  any  excess  of  weapons  and  sell  them 
to  Its  people.  It  uses  them  as  a  country. 
If  we  require  them  to  put  up  50  percent, 
that  country  cannot  go  to  the  people  in 
that  country  and  say,  as  is  true  in  the 
case  of  food.  "You  pay  in  some  money  for 
this  military  equipment."  The  country 
has  to  take  it  out  of  the  hide  of  its 
own  military  defense  budget. 
So  I  do  not  think  the  analogy  Is  there. 
If  indeed — whether  the  analogy  is  ac- 
curate or  not— it  is  desired  to  make  this 
parallel  with  Public  Law  480,  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  question:  In  section  10(b) 
It  is  provided  that  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1953 
shall    not   be    applicable.    However,   in 
Public  Law  480,  we  provide  that  section 
1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  of  1953  shall  be  applicable. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  reason  was  that  we 
had  hoped  not  to  complicate  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  fimds  in  foreign  accounts 
for  the  particular  purposes  that  are  des- 
ignated in  the  bill.  Otherwise,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  come  back  and  go  through  the 
appropriation  process,  as  though  they 
were  not  foreign  currencies  available  for 
the  particular  needs  of  the  United  States 
abroad,  but  ordinary  appropriations  of 
the  public  money. 

One  of  the  complexities  of  Public  Law 
480  has  been  this  procedural  complexity. 
In  light  of  our  long  experience  with  that 
program,  it  would  be  advisable  not  to 
repeat  that  procedural  complication. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  certainly  understand 
that  there  is  a  procedural  complication, 
but  the  reason  why  we  put  that  provision 
Into  Public  Law  480  was  that  we  wanted 
to  be  a  little  more  careful  about  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  way  to  help  with 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  is  to  uti- 
lize the  foreign  currencies  of  the  United 
States,  In  place  of  dollars.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  use  local  currencies,  then  we  are 
going  to  use  dollars.  This  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  is  true,  why  not 
put  control  devices  here  so  there  will  not 
be  abuses?  After  all,  that  Is  what  we 
did  In  Public  Law  480.  If  we  are  really 
concerned  about  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem,  why  not  make  sure  that 
the  local  currencies  are  used  with  care, 
perception,  prudence,  and  in  view  of  the 
needs,  just  as  we  did  in  Public  Law  480? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  We  tried  to  do  It  In  this 
amendment  by  Indicating  the  way  the 


money  could  be  spent  as  a  matter  of  law. 
Mr   FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  Does  the  Senator  have 
the  floor?  ^^,  ^ 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  have  the  floor.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Senator  raised  the  question,  because 
the  whole  thrust  of  the  amendments  thus 
far  adopted  has  been  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  In  Chief  wide  dis- 
cretion In  military  matters.  Why  should 
not  he  have  the  same  wide  discretion 
here? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  the  Senator  did 
not  hear  the  earlier  colloquy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  we  ought  to  put  trust  In 
the  President  and  Congress  ought  to  keep 
control.  Why  does  not  the  Senator  trust 
the  President  in  this  as  much  as  he  does 
ing  waging  war? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  did  not  hear 
the  earlier  colloquy.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  made  the  point  that  an  analogy  has 
been  drawn  between  the  situation  cov- 
ered by  section  10  and  the  situation  cov- 
ered by  Public  Law  480. 1  made  the  point 
then  that.  If  that  Is  so,  why  does  not 
section  10 <b)  provide  that  section  1415 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
of  1953  shall  apply,  because  It  applies 
under  Public  Law  480,  but  here  under 
section  10,  It  says  It  shall  not  apply. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  should  it 
apply?  What  does  the  Senator  wish  to 
sw;complish? 

Mr.  MTTT.fr  The  point  Is  that  If  In- 
deed there  Is  an  analogy  between  the  ex- 
cess currencies  arising  under  section  10 
and  Public  Law  480, 1  do  not  imderstand 
why  they  shotUd  not  both  be  treated 
alike.  In  Public  Law  480,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  wrote  in  this  requirement, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  saying  and 
I  do  not  say  that  section  1415  as  applied 
to  Public  Law  480  currencies  is  wise.  I 
did  not  promote  that  Idea.  That  was  pro- 
moted In  the  other  body  a  long  time  ago. 
I  do  not  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  re- 
quire dollar  appropriations  to  cover  the 
surplus  currencies. 

Mr.  MILLER. That,  perhaps.  Is  not  the 
answer  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  all  fairness.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  answering  that  question. 

Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  I  may  say  that  orig- 
inally such  a  requirement  was  not  on 
Public  Law  480.  The  original  act  that  I 
sponsored  to  use  surplus  generated  funds 
for  education  did  not  have  that  provision 
requiring  appropriation  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies. The  program  would  never  have 
gotten  tmderway  successfully,  If  It  had. 
It  was  some  years  later  when  a  Repre- 
sentetlve.  I  forget  who  It  was  now— the 
sunendment  carried  his  name  for  a 
while — offered  this  amendment,  which  In 
effect  gave  control  of  these  foreign  cur- 
rencies to  the  House  of  Representatives 
Appropriations  Cwnmittee.  That  amend- 
ment to  a  great  extent  has  nullified  the 
xisefulness  to  the  United  States  of  these 
foreign  currencies.  I  have  made  an  effort 
or  two  since  then  to  try  to  release  sc«ne 
of  it  from  that  control,  but  It  has  not  yet 
been  successful,  even  In  the  case  of  Public 
Law  480  generated  currencies. 


In  other  words,  I  can  assiue  the  Sen- 
ator this  Is  not  the  first  time  I  have  said 
that  I  would  like  these  currencies  to  be 
released  from  those  restraints. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arksansas.  He  has  been  helpful  in 
answering  my  question.  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily agree. 

I  think  that  the  reason  why  we  went 
along  with  Public  Law  480  worded  as  It 
Is  was  because  we  wanted  to  avoid  any 
imprudent  use  of  these  excess  currencies; 
and  after  all,  when  we  have  the  amount 
of  excess  currency  we  have  In  some  coun- 
tries, the  temptation  is  there  somehow  or 
other  to  spend  them.  If  we  have  17  years 
worth,  the  temptation  Is  to  try  to  spend 
them  In  17  years,  and  we  may  end  up 
with  a  little  imprudent  use. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  am  correct. 
In  a  lot  of  the  coimtries  there  was  no 
Imprudent  use;  there  was  no  use  at  all, 
and  as  a  result,  the  value  of  the  curren- 
cy has  eroded  away,  especially  In  coun- 
tries like  India,  where  there  are  vast 
amounts.  To  the  Senator's  statement, 
"no  imprudent  use,"  I  would  add,  "no 
use  at  all,"  and  as  a  consequence,  I 
think  the  funds  have  been  sterilized. 

I  Introduced  a  bill  to  try  to  create  foun- 
dations In  some  of  the  countries  where 
they  have  these  excess  currencies,  and 
thus  have  the  people  there  benefit  from 
the  use  of  the  currencies  In  those  coun- 
tries. But  the  previous  administration 
did  not  arorove  of  that.  The  Idea  orig- 
inated with  some  of  our  Ambassadors — 
to  make  these  funds  available  so  that 
they  could  be  used  for  purposes  believed 
beneficial  to  our  relations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator,  I 
Just  want  to  wind  up,  at  this  point,  by 
saying  that  I  do  not  regret  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  situation  here  which 
will  pile  up,  in  1  year,  $50  million  of 
local  currency  over  in  Turkey,  when  we 
do  not  need  It.  I  think  that  a  poor  coun- 
try like  Turkey  could  feel  rather  resent- 
ful, when  we  look  at  the  realities  of  the 
situation  over  there. 

The  same  Is  true  in  Korea,  where 
we  have  a  great  many  of  our  troops, 
with  a  very  hostile  neighbor  to  the  north. 
Here  we  would  come  along  and  say,  "We 
do  not  necessarily  need  all  that  $70  mil- 
lion of  local  currency,  but  you  are  going 
to  put  it  Into  an  account  Just  the  same." 
Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  how  the 

time  is?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  21  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 

12. 

lii.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina   14 

minutes.  _      .^     *    ▼ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  Senator  Mn-LM's 
amendment. 

Section  10  of  the  act  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  would  be  a 
fatal  blow  to  ovu-  allies  who  are  standing 
firm  against  communism.  It  la  another 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of 
capitulation  to  reduce  the  combat  capa- 
bility and  deterrence  of  our  allies,  such 
as  Kwea,  Turkey,  and  Nationalist  China, 
to  resist  aggression.  Section  10  would  re- 
quire these  countries  to  pay  for  US.  sur- 
plus military  items  which  otherwise 
would  go  to  scrap. 
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Supplying  our  allies  with  exce^  mate 
rial  which  is  not  economically  repairable 
under  our  standards  Is  the  chea|)est  de- 
terrence the  United  States  can  pi  irchase. 
These  surplus  items  are  the  bn«d  and 
butter  of  our  allies'  capability  tc  stop  or 
discourage  aggression. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  w  >uld  de- 
feet  the  primary  objective  of  military 
assistance.  Its  principal  Impact  \,ould  be 
on  the  forward  defense  countries  which 
receive  the  bulk  of  military  assistance. 
Such  countries  as  Korea  and  Turkey 
have  the  most  need  for  assistaice,  but 
they  have  the  least  ability  to  pay  in 
either  dollars  or  local  currencies 

Mr.  President,  for  our  allies  ta  obtain 
funds  to  make  the  required  depo!  its.  they 
will  have  to  divert  funds  from  ot  tier  pur- 
poses, such  as  economic  and  s(>cial  de- 
velopment, in  order  to  increase  ithe  per- 
centage of  their  budgets  which  are  de- 
voted to  military  purposes.  No  time  is 
provided  for  them  to  make  the  r  ecessary 
budgetary  adjustments  or  to  assess  im- 
pacts. Recipient  countries  are  thus 
placed  in  the  position  of  tumin( :  over  to 
the  United  States  the  power  ts  deter- 
mine for  what  purposes  their  fimds  will 
be  spent,  and  at  the  same  time,  having 
to  make  a  hasty  decision  on  a  location 
of  remaining  resources. 

In  view  of  the  large  size  of  military 
assistance  programs,  the  in  pact  is 
especially  serious  in  Turkey  an  1  Korea. 
In  the  case  of  Korea  particuliirly,  the 
impact  will  be  very  severe,  since  almost 
the  entire  program  is  for  items  required 
for  day-to-day  operations.  If  the  Koreans 
cannot  provide  the  required  sum,  com- 
bat efficiency  will  be  directly  af  ected  at 
an  early  date  and  a  time  when  North 
Korea  has  shown  no  desire  to  r<  duce  the 
pressure  on  South  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  in  several  coim  tries,  the 
provision  of  military  grant  ail  assists 
the  United  States  to  maintain  qases  and 
facilities  that  are  important  to  U.S. 
strategy  and  security.  Imposit  on  of  a 
requirement  for  these  countries  to  de- 
posit funds  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
this  section  would  in  effect  r»iuire  the 
allied  country  to  pay  for  allowing  U.S. 
access  to  its  bases.  It  would  rejulre  the 
United  States  to  double  our  support  to 
the  MAP  program  in  order  to  piaintaln 
our  allies'  defense  posture  which  has  held 
aggression  in  check. 

Limitations  on  access  to  certun  bases 
will  affect  our  ability  to  suppoit  NATO, 
and  in  particular  Turkey,  with  a  result- 
ing diminution  of  our  ability  to  maintain 
a  presence  in  the  eastern  Meditjrranean. 
Should  this  occur,  the  adverse  effect  on 
our  relations  with  the  moderate  Arab 
States  and  on  the  position  of  Israel  Is 
obvious.  As  a  consequence,  the:  strategic 
balance  of  power  in  the  area  wfculd  shift 
in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  ad- 
dition, U.S.  economic  intereslls  in  the 
area  would  suffer. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  eliminate  section  10  from  this  act. 
It  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  al- 
lies and  seriously  weaken  th^  defense 
posture  of  the  free  world  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviets  are  rapidly  increasing  their 
capability  for  aggression. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  recom»iend  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment  subftiitted  by 
the  distlngiiished  Senator  fron^  Iowa  to 
eliminate  section  10. 


Mr.  President,  how  is  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes  of  his  time  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  read  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon- 
orable John  C.  Stennis,  U.S.  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  from  Gen.  Earl  G. 
Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  dated  the  26th  of  May  1970,  on 
this  subject.  He  says: 

Deab  Mk.  Chaikman:  On  May  16,  1970, 
Secretary  Laird  wrote  you  concerning  the 
serious  effects  which  certain  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  now  pending 
m  the  Senate,  would  have  on  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  He  made  particular  ref- 
erence to  thoee  amendments  which  would 
severely  limit  the  existing  authority  In  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  give  excess 
defense  articles  to  foreign  countries  (Section 
9)  and  which  would  require  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  pay,  in  Its  own  ctu-rency.  60%  of  the 
value  of  military  grant  aid  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  that  country  (Section  10). 
Secretary  Laird  expressed  the  view  that  taken 
together  these  amendments  would  severely 
limit  the  effectiveness  of  our  collective  de- 
fense arrangements.  I  fully  concur  In  this 
view  and  because  of  the  nature  of  the  mili- 
tary consequences  which  could  flow  from  the 
proposed  amendments.  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  also  urge  your  support  in  se- 
curing a  modification  to  the  current  Bill. 

For  some  twenty  years  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Program  has  been  an  Important  ele- 
ment m  our  national  security  policy. 
Through  it.  we  have  been  able  to  strengthen 
our  allies  in  those  areas  where  we  have 
mutual  security  interests,  and  we  have  there- 
by reduced  the  military  requirements  for  our 
own  forces.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
considered  the  Military  Assistance  and  Sales 
Program  to  be  an  Important  aspect  of  the 
United  States  national  security  and  weak- 
ening this  program  can  weaken  our  security. 
Of  particular  concern  to  me  are  the  serious 
consequences  which  the  proposed  amend- 
ments could  have  upon  the  military  capa- 
blUty  of  o\ir  Forward  Defense  Allies,  such 
as  the  Bepubllc  of  Korea  and  Turkey. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Republic  of  Korea 
is  a  key  element  of  the  United  States  for- 
ward strategy  In  Northeast  Asia.  If  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  Is  to  maintain  her  responsi- 
bilities for  her  own  self-defense  against  ag- 
gression, she  must  have  enough  modem  mil- 
itary equipment  to  meet  the  military  threat 
currently  poeed  against  her  by  the  North 
Korean  mllltarj'  forces.  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  South  Korea  during  October  of 
last  year  and  I  saw  first-hand  the  condi- 
tion of  the  South  Korean  equipment.  Their 
ground  forces  equipment  Is  antiquated,  and 
they  lack  adequate  force  mobility.  Their  Air 
Force  needs  additional  resources,  and  their 
Navy  needa  additional  surface  units.  If  we 
are  going  to  place  a  greater  reliance  on  the 
Indigenous  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
we  must  be  sure  they  can  cope  with  the 
threats  to  their  security,  for  their  security 
Is  tied  to  the  security  of  the  free  world.  If 
United  Statea  military  equipment,  which 
would  otherwise  be  scrapped,  can  be  useful 
to  enhance  the  capability  of  such  indigenous 
force«.  we  ought  not  to  permit  these  defense 
resources  to  be  wasted.  We  ought  not  to  take 
unnecessary  risks  by  adding  to  our  scrap  heap 
Instead  of  adding  to  an  ally's  strength. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  our  Military 
Assistance  Program  la  also  to  assist  such 
countries  as  Turkey  so  that  she  would  be  able 
to  resist  a  general  Warsaw  Pact  aggression. 
The  Turkish  military  forces  sit  on  the  right 
flank  of  NATO,  and  they  are  exposed  on  two 
fronts.  Turkey  does  not  have  the  flnanclal 
capability  of  equipping  and  maintaining  a 
sufficiently  modernized  military  force  to  cope 
with  a  Warsaw  Pact  forces  attack  against 
NATO  unless  the  United  States  continues  to 


provide  her  with  military  assistance.  If  the 
Turkish  forces  are  to  remain  adequately 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  threat  to  the  right 
flank  of  NATO,  the  United  States  will  have  to 
continue  to  provide  Turkey  with  a  level  of 
support  essential  to  the  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  NATO  strategies.  Requiring  Tur- 
key and  other  Forward  Defense  nations  to 
pay  for  grant  aid  would  not  promote  the  ef- 
fective implementation  of  these  strategies 
but,  to  the  contran,-.  they  would  substantially 
weaken  Turkey's  military  posture  and  hence 
weaken  NATO  and  United  States  security. 

The  Military  Assistance  Program  Is  a  self- 
interest  program.  As  we  place  a  new  and 
greater  emphasis  on  the  contribution  of  allied 
forces  to  the  free  world  security — and  hence 
to  our  security — we  cannot  allow  it  to  wither 
away  because  of  arbitrary  celUngs  on  excess 
defense  articles  or  by  requiring  foreign  coun- 
tries, who  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  to  pay  for 
grants.  Because  of  the  obvious  serious  con- 
sequences which  the  proposed  amendments 
would  have  upon  United  States  security.  I 
Join  with  Secretary  Laird  In  urging  your  sup- 
port on  securing  the  modification  of  the 
proposed  amendments  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested In  his  letter  of  May  16th. 
Sincerely. 

Earle  G.  Wheeler. 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  a  letter  to  Hon.  Richard  B. 
Russell.  U.S.  Senator  from  Georgia, 
signed  by  Mr.  Laird,  dated  May  16,  1970: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  you. 
to  Senator  Stennis.  and  to  Senator  McGee 
to  express  my  views  on  the  serious  effects 
that  certain  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
MlUtary  Sales  Act  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  on  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  Section  (7),  the  so- 
called  Cooi)er-Church  amendment  which  is 
being  addressed  separately,  two  sections  give 
me  particular  concern.  These  are: 

Section  (9),  which  severely  limits  the 
amounts  of  Items  excess  to  the  needs  of  our 
armed  forces  which  we  can  provide  at  no  cost 
or  at  nominal  cost  to  our  allies. 

Section  (10).  which  requires "^that  a  re- 
cipient country  provide  local  cun^mcy  of  a 
value  equal  to  50  Tc  of  the  value  of  military 
grant  aid  provided  by  the  U.S.  to  that  coim- 
try. 

Detailed  statements  of  the  adverse  effects 
these  amendments  would  have  on  ovir  own 
security  and  that  of  our  allies  are  attached. 
Taken  together,  the  amendments  would  se- 
verely limit  the  effectiveness  of  our  collective 
defense  arrangements,  probably  result  In  In- 
creased requirements  for  exjjendltures  on 
U.S.  military  forces,  and  make  more  difficult 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  overseas 
while  continuing  to  meet  our  mutual  defense 
obligations. 

I  urge  your  support  on  securing  modifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendments  along  the 
lines  suggested  In  the  attached  detailed 
statements. 

Sincerely. 

Melvin  Lairo. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter to  Hon.  Hugh  Scott,  U.S.  Senate, 
from  David  Abshire,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Congressional  Relations  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  dated  June  8,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  8,  1970. 
Hon.  HT7CH  Scott. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  I  am  writing  In  con- 
nection with  H.R.  15628.  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  legislation  now  before  the  Senate, 
to  request   an  extension  of  the  legislation 
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and  to  express  our  concern  with  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

As  the  Bill  is  now  written,  negotiations 
between  our  Government,  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  the  commercial  banks  that 
will  be  participating  In  the  FY  1970  Foreign 
Military  Sales  credit  program  must  be  com- 
pleted by  June  30  since  the  appropriation 
is  "one  year"  money  and  cannot  be  tised 
after  FY  1970.  Late  approval  of  the  program 
may  not  provide  sufficient  time  to  negotiate 
with  several  countries.  Our  inability  to  offer 
credit  facilities  to  a  number  of  countries — 
for  example.  Iran  and  Israel — will  create 
serious  difficulties  for  them,  as  their  defense 
planning  depends  on  these  facilities. 

The  Congress  can  make  it  possible  for  the 
Administration  to  surmount  this  problem  by 
extending  the  FY  1970  credit  and  guaranty 
authority  provided  by  the  Bill  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days  after  approval.  Accordingly.  I 
should  like  to  request  your  support  for  the 
following  amendment  to  Hit.  15628: 

"Section  14.  For  the  purposes  of  Sections  2 
and  3.  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1970  are  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  obligation  for  30  days  after  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  Act  or  of  the  Act 
appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970.  whichever  Is  later,  and 
obligations  and  liabilities  Incurred  against 
such  funds  shall  be  counted  only  against  the 
ceilings  for  fiscal  year  1970." 

As  regards  other  provisions  In  the  BUI  re- 
ported out  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, there  are  two  In  particular  to  which 
we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention: 

Section  9.  which  severely  limits  the 
amounts  of  excess  defense  articles  that  can 
be  provided  to  recipients  of  grant  military 
assistance;  and  Section  10.  which  requires 
that  a  country  receiving  grant  miUtary  as- 
sistance deposit  in  local  currency  amounts 
equivalent  to  50%  of  the  value  of  the  grant 
assistance  and  of  excess  defense  articles 
provided. 

Section  9  as  now  written  would  place  such 
a  low  celling  on  the  amount  of  excess  ma- 
teriel  that    could    be    delivered   under   the 
Military  Assistance  Program   (MAP)   that  It 
would  drastically  reduce  deliveries  of  defense 
articles  to  the  principal  aid  recipient  coun- 
tries, such  as  Turkey,  the  Republic  of  China, 
and  Korea.  The  greater  part  of  the  programs 
to  these  countries  Is  required  for  training, 
operation   and   maintenance,   and   shipping 
costs.  In  fact,  from  a  world-wide  MAP  based 
on  a  $35  million  appropriation,  we  do  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  provide  more  than  878 
million    In    equipment    for    force    Improve- 
ment (Investment  Items)   In  FY  1970.  Thus. 
excess  articles — which  have  always  been  an 
Integral  part  of  MAP — provide  an  essential 
element  to  modernize  the  defense  forces  of 
our  allies  In  the  imderdeveloped  world.  The 
reductions  proposed  In  Section  9  would  ef- 
fectively   cut    down    our   overall    aid.    This 
might  raise  doubts  about  the  effectiveness 
of  our  plans  to  Implement  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine of  assisting   allies  to  assume  greater 
responsibility  for  their  own  security  and  to 
diminish  the  need   for   direct  Involvement 
of  United  States  Forces.  It  would  eliminate 
what   they    need    for   carrying   the   greater 
burden  we  are  urging  them  to  assimie.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  problems  we  believe  are 
certain  to  arise  from  Section  0  as  now  writ- 
ten, we  are  hopeful  that  you  will  support  a 
substantial  Increase  in  the  authorized  cell- 
ing level. 

Our  difficulties  with  Section  10  are  that 
It  would  undermine  the  effectiveness  of 
grant  MAP  by  falling  to  recognize  a  ftmda- 
mental  reason  for  the  existence  of  grant 
mlUtary  assistance.  We  provide  this  assist- 
ance to  allies  principally  because  their  se- 
curity Is  Important  to  our  security  and  be- 
cause their  economies  are  unable  to  support 
the  kind  of  defense  establishment  that  is  re- 
quired. This  amendment  would  Impact  most 
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strongly  on  the  most  Important  MAP  recip- 
ient countries — principally  Turkey,  to  which 
we  provide  over  $100  million  in  MAP; 
and  Korea,  to  which  we  provide  over  $140 
million.  According  to  this  amendment,  these 
two  countries  would  be  required  to  deposit 
In  local  currency  over  $50  million  In  the 
case  of  Turkey,  and  over  $70  mllUon  In  the 
case  of  Korea.  They  would  be  confronted  by 
a  decision  of  either  increasing  their  defense 
budgets  by  these  amounts,  at  the  expense 
of  civilian  programs,  or  foregoing  our  assist- 
ance, at  the  expense  of  their  security.  This 
would  mark  a  complete  reversal  of  military 
assistance  policy  cmd  could  only  be  inter- 
preted as  a  drastic  revision  of  our  foreign 
policy.  For  these  reasons,  we  urge  that  Sec- 
tion 10  of  Hit.  15628  be  stricken. 
Sincerely, 

DAvm  Abshqu:, 
Assistant   Secretary  of   Congressional 
Relations. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  memorandum  for  Mr.  Nut- 
ter, Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  from 
Robert  H.  Warren,  lieutenant  general, 
UJS.  Air  Force,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, MlUtary  Assistance  and  Sales,  dated 
April  3,  1970.  The  subject  of  this  mem- 
orandum is  misleading  and  incorrect 
news  items  on  use  of  excess  defense  items 
in  MAP. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Assistant  Secretary  or  Defefse. 

Washington,  D.C,  April  3, 1970. 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  Nutter. 
Subject:     Misleading    and    Incorrect    News 
Items  on  Use  of  Excess  Defense  Items  in 
MAP. 
Recent  news  articles  state  or  Infer  that 
DOD  is  conducting  "under  the  table"  or  se- 
cret deals  In  excess  and  long  supply  defense 
Items.  They  accuse  DOD  of  supplying  these 
items  in  large  quantities  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Congress.  They  imply  that  our 
past  programs  sboiUd  be  criticized  because 
of  the  blUlons  involved  in  acquisition  costs, 
etc. 

OSD  officials  (and  the  Press)  should  know 
these  facts  about  our  long  supply  and  excess 
programs: 

Dollar  value  (acquisition  cost  or  "utUlty" 
value)  of  individual  country  programs  for 
FY  1970  and  earlier  are  unclassified. 

We  have  listed  these  programs  by  country 
m  our  unclassified  "MUltary  Assistance  Pacts" 
booklet  which  has  been  published  and  dis- 
tributed yearly  for  the  past  seven  years. 
Copies  go  to  each  member  of  the  Congress, 
the  Press  and  the  public  (the  latter  on  re- 
quest). These  booklets  list  excess  equipment 
deliveries  by  country  and  dollar  amounts  for 
the  past  20  years. 

AID  publishes  an  annual  unclassified  re- 
port for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  overseas  loans,  grants,  etc.  It  gives  dollar 
value  of  each  country  excess  program  for  the 
past  24  years. 

The  unclassified  reports  of  hearings  over 
the  years  contain  complete  dollar  details  on 
these  programs,  plus  other  related  facts. 
Examples:  Admiral  Heinz"  testimony  on  the 
FY  '69  program  and  my  testimony  on  the 
FY  '70  and  FY  '71  MAP  gave  estimates  on 
dollar  amounts  by  country.  (FY  '71  Is  still 
classified.) 

As  far  as  Congress  is  concerned  we  give 
them  a  summary  of  all  past  programs,  as 
mentioned  above,  pltis  our  future  program — 
the  latter  is  contained  in  the  classifled  Con- 
gressional Presentation  Document  and  in- 
cludes future  excess  items  which  we  know 
about  when  we  go  to  press.  Actual  total  Is 
unknown  at  time  of  hearings  since  it  de- 
pends on  items  wbiob  become  available  In 


the  future.  Further,  copies  of  all  MAP  orders 
directing  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  to 
ship  to  MAP  countries  any  long  supply/ex- 
cess major  end  Items,  are  forwarded  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, addressed  to  Mr.  Mahon  and  Senator 
Russell  respectively.  Thus  the  Congress  is 
continuously  informed.  In  detail,  of  all 
fimded  and  excess  MAP  transactions  as  they 
occur. 

As  for  Press  releases  on  these  deliveries,  we 
do  not  give  out  complete  lists  of  actual  hard- 
ware— most  of  it  Is  of  no  Interest  to  the 
Press  or  the  public.  Some  items  would  be 
of  intelligence  value  to  other  countries  or 
could  cause  concern  or  complaint,  as  in  the 
case  of  Turkey  vs.  Qreeoe. 

Important  transactions  can  be  released  on 
a  case  by  case  basis.  Such  releases  were  made 
in  the  case  of  the  790,000  small  arms  for 
Korea,  and  are  also  made  in  the  case  of 
major  ships,  like  destroyers. 

Most  excess  Items  approved  for  delivery 
relate  to  current  or  future  program  require- 
ments— these  permit  use  of  MAP  dollars 
elsewhere.  The  latter  is  most  Important  with 
our  recent  major  cuts  In  grant  aid  funds, 
such  as  the  $75  million  cut  for  FY  1970. 

ROBXBT  H.  WaBREN, 

Lieuteruint  General,  USAF,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Military  Assistance 
and  Sales.  c 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  jrield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  or  the  remaining  2  minutes 
until  5  o'clock,  when  the  vote  will  be 
taken,  or  to  the  SenattMr  from  Iowa,  if  he 
wis  lies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  state  that  it  misinformed 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  12  minutes  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twdve 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  willing  to  yldd 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
have  a  quorum  call  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  we  might  have  another  2  min- 
utes or  so  if  we  each  would  like  to  speak 
on  this  point,  and  then  we  could  have  the 
vote.  Would  that  be  all  right  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is  all  right  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  yet  subject  to  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  this  is  agreed  to— a 

quorum   call   and   2   minutes   on   each 

side — does  it  require  unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Then,  I  ask  imanimous 

consent 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  why  there  Is 

a  requirement  for  unanimous  consent? 

The  PREJSIDING  OFFICER.  Because 

we  had  a  previous  imanimous-consent 

agreement  which  this  contravenes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  did  not  hear  the  Pre- 
siding Officer.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  con- 
tradicts the  previous  unanimous -consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  may  I  ask  what 
that  is? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Pour 
hours  of  debate,  and  that  time  has  not 
yet  expired. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presldait,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  tequest  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection.  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered.  I 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.    ] 

The  assistant  legislative  (lerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHXJRCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  orier  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded.     J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  >.  Without  objectioa,  it  is  so 
ordered.  I         ^  , 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President  I  ask  lor 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  th«  pending 
amendment.  I 

The  veais  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presideht.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  timje. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  Presideiit.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICElt.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  b«en  yielded 

back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  rom  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller  K 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  „    . 

The  assistant  legislative  c  erk  called 

the  roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoume  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jayh),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Ar.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart>, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (M|-.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr. 
Russell),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  YoTTNG)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  would  each  Krote  "nay." 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  aoLDWATER>  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy)  arq  necessarily 
absent.  , 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
Mttndt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  1he  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Kttnbt).  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy)  would  each  vote  "ye« 

The  result  was  annoimc^ — yeas  36. 
nays  52.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Miller's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  our  recent  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia, the  issue  of  the  fimdamental  in- 
tentions behind  our  present  policy  has 
come  to  the  foreground.  Former  Assist- 
ant Secretaries   of   Defense,   Mr.   Paul 
Wamke  and  Mr.  Townsend  Hoopes.  in 
their    recent   article   appearing   In   the 
Washington    Post,    show    extraordinary 
insight  into  the  underlj-lng  motivations 
and  Intentions  of  our  present  policy  in 
Indochina,  and  in  my  estimation,  their 
article  substantiates  the  need  to  formu- 
late a  cohesive  legislative  measure  for 
the   extrication   of   U.S.   military   per- 
sonnel in  Southeast  Asia.  Mr.   Joseph 
Kraft,  in  another  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post,  has  expressed  a  con- 
cern over  the  gap  between  the  "resound- 
ing  rhetoric"   coming   forth   from   the 
administration  and  the  accurate  facts  of 
the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Due  to  recent  legislative  measures  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
find  these  articles  of  great  Interest. 
These  articles  support  the  basic  thrust 
behind  the  amendment  No.  609  sub- 
mitted by  Senators  Gocdell.  McGovern, 
Hughes,  Cranston,  and  myself;  and  I 
ask  for  the  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  inserted  Into  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  21.  1070] 
Mr.    Niton's    Win    Polict — Gap    Between 

Rhftoric    and    Pact    Makes    Cixab    US. 

PoiJCT  Is  To  Beat  Enemt  on  GnotiND 
(By  Joaeph  Kraft) 

Saigon.— The  Cambodian  venture  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  start  by  an  enormous 
gap  between  what  the  President  said  and 
what  actually  happened.  And  veteran  apolo- 
gists for  the  Vietnam  war  have  proclaimed 
that  Mr.  Nixon  talked  tough  In  order  to 
Justify  a  more  rapid  withdrawal  from  the 

war. 

But  a  comparison  of  the  President's  rhet- 
oric with  the  facts  here  m  Saigon  yields  the 
opposite  Impression.  Mr.  Nixon  stresses  the 
most  horrinc  dangers  Imaginable  in  order  to 
gain  time  with  the  American  public  for  ap- 
plication of  what  amounts  to  a  win  policy. 
The  President's  most  egregious  distortions 
are  to  be  found  In  his  April  30  speech  an- 
nouncing  the    Cambodian   operations.   The 
underlying  argument  was  that  the  Incursion 
into  Cambodia  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  taking  advantage  of  American 
withdrawals  to  stage  a  massive  offensive  that 
wotUd    cause    heavy    American    casualties, 
bring   national   humiliation   to   the  United 
States  and  expose  South  Vietnam  to  horrible 
massacres.  Here,  just  to  refresh  the  memory 
are  a  couple  of  the  more  gamey  examples. 


The  President  said  the  enemy  has  been 
"concentrating  main  forces  In  the  sanctu- 
aries where  they  are  building  up  to  launch 
massive  attacks  on  our  forces."  He  spoke  of 
"massive  military  aggression"  by  North  Viet- 
nam m  Cambodia  for  the  purpose  of  using 
that  country  as  a  "vast  enemy  staging  ground 
and  springboard  for  attacks  on  South  Viet- 
nam." Unless  the  intervention  took  place, 
he  claimed,  the  enemy  would  "Increase  Its 
attacks  and  humiliate  and  defeat  us"  which 
would  'expose  South  Vietnamese  to  slaughter 
and  savagery." 

But  this  melodramatic  vision  of  battle  vast 
U  about  as  true  to  real  life  as  the  lion  played 
by  Snug  the  Joiner  in  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  The  very  notion  of  a  large-scale 
enemy  assault  from  Cambodia  is  dismissed 
In  the  highest  military  circles  here  with  a 
barnyard  epithet.  The  other  side  Just  doesn't 
and  didn't,  have  the  capability. 

Almost  all  the  best  analysts  here  are  agreed, 
moreover,  that  Communist  strategy  now 
emphasizes  small  unit  guerrilla  action  rather 
than  massive  attacks. 

An  additional  bit  of  Important  local 
evidence  involves  the  stretch-out  m  Ameri- 
can troop  withdrawal  sought  by  the  American 
commander.  Gen.  Crelghton  Abrams.  early 
m  March.  The  reason  for  that  request  had 
UtUe  to  do  with  Cambodia  and  the  threat 
of  an  enemy  offensive.  What  most  concerned 
Gen.  Abrams  was  that  the  enemy  was  show- 
ing strength  In  the  northern  part  of  thl» 
country.  Including  the  well-worn  battlefields 
of  Khesanh  and  the  Asbau  VaUey. 

Neither  Is  the  President's  claim  of  a  puta- 
tive enemy  offensive  sustained  by  intelligence 
of  enemy  movements  in  Cambodia.  Everybody 
in  Saigon  agrees  that  the  other  side  suffered 
a  setback  when  the  ousting  of  Prince  Sihan- 
ouk on  March  18  brought  to  power  a  Cam- 
bodian government  that  closed  down  the 
enemy  supply  line  through  the  port  of  Slhan- 
oukvUle.  Thereupon  the  Communist  forces 
made  various  efforts — including  military 
pressure  on  the  new  Cambodian  government 
and  a  move  to  reopen  a  new  supply  line — to 
redeem  the  loss. 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  any  enemy  move 
toward  South  Vietnam  and  American  troops. 
Even  If  the  other  side  had  succeeded  In  Im- 
mediately setting  up  a  new  supply  line.  It 
would  have  been  far  less  efficient  than  the 
old  route  through  Sihanoukvllle. 

The  gap  between  the  facts  and  the  Presi- 
dent's rhetoric,  to  be  sure,  may  not  be  a  good 
base  for  moral  Judgment.  But  the  distortion 
does  reveal  Mr.  Nixon's  true  intentions.  It 
Identifies  those  he  was  trying  to  con.  The 
intended  victims  were  not  Barry  Ooldwater. 
Strom  Thurmond  and  the  rest  of  the  Presi- 
dent's right-wing  clientele.  For  Mr.  Nixon 
does  not  have  to  read  them  lessons  about  the 
baleful  malevolence  of  the  Communists,  and 
the  danger  of  national  humiliation. 

On  the  contrary,  the  intended  dupes  were 
those  of  us  who  have  been  doubtful  about 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  Idea  was  to  Justify  the 
Cambodian  venture  as  a  purely  defensive 
measure.  The  aim  was  to  smother  anybody 
who  might  question  the  President's  policy 
in  public  concern  for  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
can troops.  And  there  lay  the  logic  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  Pentagon  denunciation  of  dissenting 
students  as  "bums." 

But  why  sho\tld  Mr.  Nixon  be  so  con- 
cerned to  discredit  the  doves?  The  answer 
U  that  he  is  withdrawing' American  troops 
from  Vietnam  not  as  rapidly  as  battlefield 
conditions  will  safely  permit,  but  as  slowly 
as  domestic  constralnu  will  allow.  He  and 
all  hU  adviser*  In  Saigon  want  American 
troops  here  to  beat  down  the  enemy  as  long 
and  as  hard  as  possible.  They  want  to  weak- 
en the  other  side  to  the  pomt  where  It  will 
l)e  possible  for  a  pro-American.  anti-Com- 
munist government  to  survive  in  South 
Vietnam.  Without  saying  so.  President 
Nixon  has  been  going  for  what  amounts  to 
a  win  policy.  And.  unless  he  changes  that 
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fundamental  Intent,  it  is  gomg  to  be  very 
difficult  for  him  now  to  exploit  the  narrow 
opportunities  that  exist  for  disengagement 
from  a  war  that  promisee  to  go  on  and  obi 
and  on. 

Nixon  Is  Reaixt  Just  Digging  In 
(By  Townsend  Hoopes  and  Paul  C.  Wamke) 
President  Nixon's  speech  of  June  3  has 
now  made  undlsgulsably  clear  the  aim  of  his 
Vietnam  policy.  It  Is  not  a  total  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  In  the  next  12  to  18  months, 
or  even  m  the  foreseeable  future;  nor  does  It 
Involve  a  wUllngnees  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  the  free  play  of  poUtlcal  forces  in 
Indochina.  Mr.  Nixon's  Vietnam  poUcy  In- 
volves three  basic  elements: 

Endeavoring  to  reduce  U.S.  forces  to  that 
level  which.  In  his  Judgment,  will  be  politi- 
cally acceptable  to  American  public  opinion. 
Striving  to  strengthen  ARVN  (the  South 
Vietnamese  army)  to  a  point  where,  In  col- 
laboration with  remaining  U.S.  forces,  an  un- 
assailable military  posture  can  be  perma- 
nently assured. 

Hoping  to  force  Hanoi  to  recognize  the  en- 
during nature  of  that  posture,  thereby  In- 
ducing Hanoi  to  negotiate  a  settlement  In 
Paris  on  present  U.S.  terms. 

Behind  a  smokescreen  of  ambiguity,  that 
Is  now  the  clear  shape  of  the  Nixon  policy. 
It  is  confirmed  by  the  surfacing  of  U.S.-sub- 
sldlzed  Thai  "volunteers"  for  Cambodia  and 
by  the  lack  of  administration  resistance  to 
Indications  that  ARVN  will  continue  Its  Cam- 
bodian operations  Indefinitely. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  of  the  three 
major  considerations  said  to  have  produced 
the  April  30  Cambodia  decision,  what  counted 
most  was  the  concern  that  continued  Ameri- 
can force  withdrawals  depended  on  "clean- 
ing out  the  sanctuaries."  Even  In  that  con- 
text, the  Cambodian  border  crossings  were 
pre-emptive  strikes  designed  not  to  meet  an 
Immediate  threat  but  to  reduce  enemy  ca- 
pabilities m  the  area  for  four  to  six  months, 
thereby  buying  time  for  the  "further 
strengthening"  of  ARVN. 

No  doubt  t^at  was  the  thrust  of  Gen. 
Crelghton  Abrams'  view  (which  suggests  how 
uiu«llable  and  unpromising  ARVN  Is  really 
regarded  by  the  U.S.  command,  beneath  all 
the  chamber  of  commerce  ebullience  about 
Vletnami?atlon) .  The  President  on  June  3 
made  this  view  his  own  official  explanation 
for  the  decision  to  strike  Cambodia. 

However,  this  explanation  looks  like  an 
after-the-fact  rationalization  Invented  by 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird.  For  as  Stew- 
art Alsop's  look  at  the  President's  yellow  pad 
(Newsweek.  June  1)  made  quite  clear.  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  sUU  tilting  with  "International  com- 
munism" m  Southeast  Asia  and  his  chief 
concern  on  April  30  was  that  Cambodia  might 
go  Communist. 

The  most  revealing  point  on  the  yellow 
pad  was  the  Nixon  concern  that,  if  neither 
side  moved,  an  "ambiguous  situation"  might 
arise  In  Cambodia  which  would  make  it  very 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  hit  the 
sanctuaries — I.e..  we  would,  be  charged  by  in- 
ternational opinion  with  attacking  a  neutral 
convention  and  the  degree  of  disarray  special 
scrutiny. 

Specifically  his  conclusion  on  June  3  that 
activities  In  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  be- 
tween April  20  and  April  30  "posed  an  un- 
acceptable threat  to  our  remaining  forces  in 
South  Vietnam"  Is  belled  by  Laird's  state- 
ment to  newsmen  that  the  attacks  repre- 
sented "an  opportunity"  because  the  North 
Vietnamese  In  Cambodia,  unsettled  by  the 
Lon  Nol  coup,  were  at  that  time  facing  west. 
More  generally,  his  concern  to  act  precipi- 
tately would  seem  to  reflect  a  failure  to  un- 
derstand that  In  limited  war.  there  are  sanc- 
tuaries by  definition. 

Why  attack  Cambodia  rather  than  Laos 
or  across  the  DMZ?  Why  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge   that    a    certain    mutual    respect    for 


sanctuaries  is  what  has  kept  UJ9.  air  bases 
m  Thailand  essentially  free  from  sapper  at- 
tacks? 

There  Is  a  further  pomt.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  a  President  who  had  publicly 
eschewed  the  prospect  of  military  victory 
and  who  was  conducting  a  strategic  with- 
drawal had  long  since  made  the  Judgment 
that  the  particular  coloration  of  petty  non- 
governments In  Southeast  Asia  did  not  affect 
the  serious  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
A  statesman  who  had  In  fact  decided  that  a 
genuine  U.S.  extrication  from  the  area  was 
necessary  would  indeed  be  at  pains  to  foster 
"ambiguous  situations."  He  would  go  out  of 
his  way  to  avoid  a  clear-cut  Communlst-antl- 
Communlst  polarization. 

THAT  "JVm  peace" 

Mr.  Nixon's  quite  opposite  concerns  and 
actions  tell  us  something  very  Important. 
With  respect  to  Vletnamlzatlon.  Secretary  of 
State  WllUam  P.  Rogers  and  Laird  have  con- 
sistently run  ahead  of  the  President  with 
their  clear  implication  that  the  program  Is 
primarily  a  vehicle  for  total  U.S.  extrica- 
tion (even  though  the  war  might  continue 
after  our  forces  were  gone).  Mr.  Nixon,  how- 
ever, has  always  insisted  that  Vletnamlzatlon 
win  lead  to  "a  Just  peace"  and  an  end  to 
the  war. 

On  June  3.  he  said  categorically:  "I  have 
pledged  to  end  this  war.  I  shall  keep  that 
pledge."  These  have  been  pxizzUng  asser- 
tions, since  all  signs  Indicate  that  even 
successful  Vletnamlzatlon  (I.e.,  a  transfer 
of  the  enUre  military  burden  to  ARVN) 
could  produce  nothing  better  than  inter- 
minable war.  The  spteech  of  June  3  and  the 
revelations  of  the  yellow  pad  now  make 
these  assertions  a  good  deal  less  puzzling. 
They  show  that  what  Mr.  Nixon  means 
by  a  "Just  peace"  Is  Hanoi's  recognition  of 
a  permanent  position  of  U.S.-ARVN  military 
strength  in  South  Vietnam.  Since  even  the 
White  House  has  In  various  ways  revealed 
that  It  has  no  illusions  about  ARVN's  abil- 
ity to  go  it  alone.  It  Is  a  fair  inference  from 
a  series  of  official  statements  that  a  "Just 
peace"  will  require  the  indefinite  retention 
of  something  In  the  neighborhood  of  200.- 
000  U.S.  troops  as  well  as  indefinite  sup- 
port for  the  Thleu  regime. 

How  Mr.  Nixon  plans  to  make  these  re- 
quirements politically  palatable  at  home  Is 
not  yet  clear.  Until  recently  he  had  kept 
both  his  aims  and  bis  formulations  artfully 
vague,  but  now  the  fig  leaf  has  fallen  away, 
■nie  difficulty  with  this  vUlon  of  the 
future  IB  that  it  Is  a  gossamer  dream  on 
at  least  two  counts:  (1)  On  all  the  evidence, 
the  American  people  are  not  prepared  to 
sustain  a  sizable  military  commitment  In 
Vietnam  for  an  indefinite  period,  especially 
under  condlUons  that  require  our  forces  to 
go  on  winning  victory  after  meaningless 
victory  In  the  pattern  of  the  past  five  years; 
and  (2)  there  Is  absolutely  nothing  In  the 
history  of  the  Vietnam  war  (or  \n  the  pres- 
ent or  prospective  power  balance  there)  to 
indicate  that  Hanoi  will  come  to  terms  with 
the  Thleu  regime. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  advisers  really  be- 
lieve that  they  can  force  a  settlement  In 
Paris  on  present  U.S.  terms,  then  they  re- 
main deluded  about  the  most  fundamental 
political-military  realities  In  Vietnam;  they 
also  fail  to  grasp  how  very  narrow  are  the 
margins  of  domestic  tolerance  for  their  con- 
duct of  the  old  war.  not  to  mention  the  new 
and  wider  war  they  have  now  arranged. 

Negotiations  In  Parts  have  failed  chiefly 
because  our  political  alms  exceed  our  bar- 
gaining power.  Hanoi  Is  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept arrangements  for  elections  worked  out 
tmder  the  auspices  of  the  Thleu  government 
and  in  which  the  winner  would  take  all; 
and  the  U.8.-ARVN  mUltary  position,  even 
at  the  point  of  its  marlmiim  strength,  was 
not  sufficient  to  compel  Hanoi  to  bargain  on 


our  terms.  The  departure  of  llOfXO  UJB. 
troops  and  the  promlaed  wltbdxawal  of  an- 
other 160.000  hardly  strengthen  our  mlUtary 
position. 

A  vmjTEEAIH.E  PROCESS 

Thus  strapped  to  a  negotiating  position 
that  cannot  succeed,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  thrown 
back  upon  Vletnamlzatlon.  But  owing  to  the 
very  uncertain  qualities  of  ARVN  and  to  the 
President's  unstated  (but  now  undlsgulsa- 
ble)  Insistence  that  our  proxy  regUne  must 
be  permanently  secured,  the  process  of 
American  withdrawal  is  necessarily  slow  and 
ambiguous. 

Its  lingering  nature  makes  It  vulnerable 
to  unanticipated  Intervening  events,  like 
the  Lon  Nol  coup,  which  knock  It  c^  balance 
and  create  new  pressures  fop  compensatory 
military  action — pressures  which  Mr.  Nixon 
promptly  translates  Into  "opportunities"  In 
the  permanent  holy  war  against  communism. 
Its  conditional  nature — the  unspoken  de- 
termination to  hang  In  there  until  we  have 
ended  the  war  In  a  "Just  peace" — precludes 
a  negotiated  settlement  and  also  works 
against  a  tacit  understanding  with  the  other 
side  with  regard  to  lowering  the  level  of 
violence. 

In  this  mushy  situation,  the  war  Is  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  with  it.  American  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Cambodian  government. 
The  setting  in  motion  of  Imponderable  new 
poUtlcal  forces  (In  Phnom  Penh.  Vientiane. 
Bangkok.  Saigon.  Hanoi,  Peking,  Moscow  and 
Washington)  indicates  that  the  struggle  In 
Cambodia  will  be  protracted,  will  probably 
spread,  vrill  reopen  old  tribal  hatreds  and 
will  continue  to  Involve  us  in  situations 
which  the  American  presence  can  aggravate 
but  can  do  nothing  to  resolve. 

Meanwhile,  American  force  withdrawals 
continue.  Impelled  by  domestic  pressures.  As 
they  do,  the  truth  Is  borne  In  upon  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  gradual  and  unnego- 
tlated  character  of  the  reductions  cannot, 
below  certain  levels,  assure  the  safety  of  the 
remaining  forces. 

This  unfolding  denouement  requires  that 
the  American  people  wake  up  to  the  self- 
deception  and  bankruptcy  of  the  Nixon  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam,  for  It  is  now  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  urgency  to  bring  policy  into  accord 
with  realities  both  in  Indochina  and  at 
home.  Our  transcendant  need  at  this  Junc- 
ture Is  for  leadership  in  the  White  House — 
and  If  that  is  not  possible,  then  in  Con- 
gress— with  the  scale  of  mind  and  the  Inner 
firmness  to  explain  the  real  choices  facing 
the  country. 

The  task  is  to  lead  public  opmion  toward 
an  understanding  that  a  Vietnam  policy 
based  upon  these  realities  is  consistent  with 
our  national  interest,  can  be  carried  forward 
without  a  traimiatic  loss  of  self-confidence 
and  need  not  cause  a  lapse  into  mindless 
isolation — above  eUl,  that  such  action  Is  in- 
finitely preferable  to  continued  seU-deoep- 
tlon. 

persistent  rhetoric 

We  are  not  getting  that  leadership.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  seems  somewhere  between  believ- 
ing In  the  essential  rightness  of  the  war  and 
understanding  that  the  American  Interest 
requires  Its  liquidation.  He  has  evolved  a 
policy  of  substantially  reducing,  but  not  end- 
ing, the  American  role. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  been  unwilling  to 
abandon  the  rhetoric  that  supported  o\ir  In- 
tervention m  the  first  place.  One  must  con- 
clude that  either  he  genuinely  beUeves  the 
rhetoric  or  U  afraid  to  risk,  through  candor, 
even  a  transient  loss  of  national  prestige  for 
the  sake  of  a  healthy  adjustment  to  the 
facts. 

Viewed  In  the  light  of  the  political  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  the  mlUtary 
situation  In  Indochina,  the  Nixon  policy  Is 
a  grab  bag  of  contradictions.  Illusions  and 
expedient  actions.  It  seeks  objectives  that 
are  unattamable  while  warning  that  accept- 
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ance  of  anything  less  would  mean  '^"^i!*" 
tlon  and  defeat  for  the  United  Stites."  The 
increasingly  visible  gulf  between  this  martial 
bravado  and  the  known  facta  Is  Pi  od^clng  a 
form  of  official  schizophrenia:  If  unchecked. 
It  could  lead  to  a  national  nerv<us  break- 

°Worse  still.  If  the  President  real  y  does  be - 
Ueve  his  own  rhetoric,  there  Is  tne  predic- 
table danger  that  he  wUl  feel  compelled  to 
take  action  more  drastic  than  the  Cambo- 
dian strikes  in  certain  foreseeable  situa- 
tions—e.g..  after  U.S.  forces  have  been  fur- 
ther reduced  but  there  has  been  no  corre- 
SDondlng  improvement  of  ARVN  a  ad  no  cor- 
r«pondlng  deterlormtlon  of  Nortl  Vietnam- 
ese capability.  Indeed,  the  loomlm;  probabil- 
ity of  Just  such  a  crunch  Is  what  makes  it 
imperative  for  the  country  to  faai  the  reall- 
tlernow  while  there  is  still  time  for  digni- 
fied, rational,  deliberate  choice. 

ir  we  continue  down  Mr.  NUor  s  path,  we 
could  easUy  reach  a  situation  uhlch  serl- 
ouslv  threatened  the  safety  of  oui  remaining 
forces.  At  that  point,  we  would  ^ace  a  con- 
stricted choice  between  immedlat*  escalation 
and  immediate  liquidation.  Can  myone  be- 
lieve a  wise  decUlon  could  be  mi  ,de  In  such 
circumstances?  Olven  the  dlvlst  ireness.  the 
frayed  nerves  and  the  general  dlsl  emper  that 
now  define  our  naUonal  mood,  d  oes  anyone 
have  confidence  that  our  polit  cal  system 
would  not  be  grlevoualy  shaken  jy  the  con- 
sequences of  either  choice? 

THREE     MAJOB    POINTS 

It  Is  now  obvious  that  Mr.  Nix  )n  missed  a 
Bolden  opportunity,  during  the  honeymoon 
^rlod  of  early  1969.  to  lead  the  c(  untry  firm- 
ly awav  from  a  decade  of  self-tl  eceptlon  by 
beginning  to  uncoil  the  contradictions  and 
restore  the  national  balance.  He  could  have 
taken  definitive  steps  toward  llq  ildatlng  the 
war  and  binding  up  the  natloni  1  wounds. 

He  could  have  done  this  with  >ut  political 
risk  to  himself  and  indeed  with  positive 
benefit  for  his  party  and  the  cause  of  na- 
tional unity.  Though  time  Is  running  out.  It 
is  stlU  not  too  late  for  someone -preferably, 
of  course,  the  President— to  take  up  this  vital 
task.  Three  polnu  need  to  be  sxplalned  to 
the  American  people  with  absoli  ite  clarity. 

1.  That  after  five  years  of  m  ijor  combat, 
we  have  done  about  as  much  as  any  outside 
power  could  do  to  shore  up  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam. 

2.  That  the  tangled  political  Issues  which 
divide  Vietnam,  growing  as  thy  do  out  of 
long  colonial  repression  and  the  ensuing 
struggle  to  define  a  national  dentlty,  can 
only  be  settled  among  the  Vletn  smese  them- 
selves; 

3  That,  contrary  to  the  errom  ous  assump- 
tion on  which  U.S.  military  lnt«  rventlon  was 
based,  the  particular  constltutlcnal  form  and 
the  particular  ideological  orient  itlon  of  Viet- 
namese   (and   Indochlnesei    po.itlcs   do   not 
affect  the  vital  Interest  of  the  T  fnlted  States. 
AdopUon   of  such    a  postur*    would   lead 
dlrecUy  (a)  to  a  poUcy  of  dellbrate.  orderly. 
unswerving    and    total    wlthdnwal    of    U.S. 
forces  to  be  completed  not  later  than  the 
end  of  1971;  and  (b)  thus  to  (ircumstances 
that  cotUd  bring  about  a  serloi  s  negotiation 
based  on  our  declared  intention  to  depart. 
This  kind  of  negotiation  would  not  be  un- 
conditional. We  would  require  the  return  of 
our  prisoners  and  the  safe  wltlidrawal  of  all 
our  forces;  we  would  seek  at  the  same  time 
to  provide,  with  RusaUn  and  other  outside 
assistance,  for  the  restoration  of  neutrality 
at  least  in  Cambodia  and   La-*,  and  hope- 
fully in  Vietnam  as  well.  This  approach  Is 
fully  consistent  with  plans  pit  forward  at 
different  times  by  Averell  Harrli  nan  and  Clark 
Clifford. 

It  must  be  faced,  however,  that  the  Nixon 
decision  to  strike  Cambodia  nas  moved  tis 
ftirther  away  from  the  chancjes  of  political 
settlement.  For  that  act  has  sorely  deepened 
Hanoi's  suspicion  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
leave  while  It  has  reinforced  Saigon's  nat- 
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ural  resistance  to  compromise.  In  addition, 
of  course.  It  has  put  Into  our  laps  the  prob- 
lem of  working  out  the  political  futiuw  of 
yet  another  country. 


GIANTS    IN     QUICKSAND 

Nevertheless,  It  does  not  seem  impossible 
that  steady,  candid,  clearheaded  leadership, 
based  squarely  upon  the  three  points  set 
down  above,  could  steer  the  American  Levi- 
athan through  the  dangerotis  transition 
without  running  the  ship  aground  or  pro- 
ducing general  hysteria.  For  one  thing,  there 
is  really  no  choice  about  leaving  Vietnam; 
for  another,  there  are  enormous  advantages 
ahead  if  we  can  by  skUl  and  steady  nerves 
make  a  safe  and  sane  passage. 

To  change  the  metaphor,  Mr.  Nixon's 
"pitiful  giant"  of  April  30  Is  pitiful  chiefiy 
because  his  leg  is  in  quicksand  up  to  the 
midthlgh  and  because  he  is  unresolved  about 
its  extrication.  But  the  mlUtary,  economic 
and  psychological  advantages  of  removing 
the  leg  are  demonstrable. 

With  two  feet  on  solid  groimd  again,  the 
country  would  regain  its  global  poise.  Our 
Infiuence  and  power  would  not  evaporate. 
We  would  not  be  rendered  Incapable  of  de- 
fining and  defending  our  legitimate  interests. 
On  the  contrary,  our  ability  to  reassure  our 
NATO  and  Japanese  treaty  partners,  and  our 
capacity  to  exert  a  steadying  influence  on 
the  smoldering  situation  In  the  Middle  East, 
could  only  be  enhanced.  Our  Industrial,  tech- 
nical and  cultural  achievements  would  con- 
tinue to  astound  and  attract  the  world. 

At  home,  we  desperately  need  a  breathing 
space  In  which  to  redefine  our  vital  inter- 
ests, our  military  strategy,  our  baalc  rela- 
tionships with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
are  still  operating  essentially  within  the 
frame  of  a  foreign  policy  worked  out  in  the 
late  1940s. 

The  main  tenets  of  that  policy  were  strong 
and  valid  for  their  time,  but  they  are  now 
badly  in  need  of  revision;  among  other 
things,  they  fall  to  reflect  the  fragmentation 
of  the  "Communist  bloc."  the  recovery  of 
Etirope  and  the  deep  divisions  In  our  own 
society  that  call  for  drastic  realignment  of 
national  priorities.  We  cannot  gain  the 
breathing  space,  we  cannot  reconcile  the 
younger  generation,  we  cannot  conduct  a 
reasoned  self- appraisal  until  the  Indo- 
china enterprise  Is  liquidated. 

It  is  Important  that  the  American  people 
understand  what  is  going  on  so  that  they 
can  effectively  assert  their  right  to  a  policy 
consistent  with  their  Interests. 


under  the  terms  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  prescribed  In  the 
order  to  conduct  other  business  around 
5  p.m..  I  again  call  up  Calendar  875. 
H.R.  16916,  under  the  same  conditions 
as  previously  announced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (HJl.  16916)  making  appropriations 
for  the  OfiBce  of  Education  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30.  1971,  and  for  other 

purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  to  me  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  especially 
the  Republican  Members.  I  would  hope 
that  no  Senator  would  consider  psutic- 
ipating  in  the  baseball  game  tonight  be- 
tween the  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
crats. I  mention  the  Republicans  specif- 
ically because  I  understand  the  Demo- 
crats have  lost  eight  games  in  a  row. 
So  stick  aroimd. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  simply  concede  the  ball 

game?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  tonight,  It  adjourn  until 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen > : 

5.  743.  An  act  to  authortae  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Touchet  division.  WaUa  Walla 
project.  Oregon-Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2315.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  ConservaUon  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8.  2062.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  differ- 
entiation between  private  and  public  owner- 
ship of  lands  In  the  administration  of  the 
acreage  limitation  provisions  of  Federal  rec- 
lamation law,  and  for  other  purposes. 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS 1971 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McINTYRE  AND  OTHER 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  Journal  tomorrow,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE)  and  Senators  who 
will  be  joining  him  on  that  occasion  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  When  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
lNTYRE>  addresses  the  Senate  tomorrow, 
I  imderstand  that  he  wiD  discuss  prob- 
lems which  face  the  shoe  industry.  Many 
of  us  are  deeply  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  that  industry.  Senators  may 
wish  to  know  that  between  9  and  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  an  opportu- 
nity wUl  be  afforded  to  comment  on 
what  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  problems 
of  a  beletigtired  and  most  important  in- 
dustry. Textiles  also  will  doubtless  enter 
the  discussion. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR STENNIS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE)  and  associates,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes. ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  imports  of 
frozen  beef.  veal,  and  related  topics  in 
that  field. 


Mr. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
ALLEN.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  Without  objectlon.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 


CONTINUING    APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  re- 
ported a  joint  resolution  passed  by  the 
House  (H.J.  Res.  1264) ,  which  has  been 
filed  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  In 
order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  Chair  ask  Senators  to 
take  their  seats. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDEK.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  continue 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  may  be  con- 
sidered at  this  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1264)  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  there Ts 
so  much  conversation  we  cannot  possibly 
hear  the  Senator.        ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  joint  resolution  to  enable  the  de- 
partments of  Government  to  continue  to 
fimction  in  the  absence  of  their  regular 
appropriation  bills. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
fiscal  year  will  come  to  a  close  at  mid- 
night next  Tuesday.  Jime  30.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  authorized 
me  to  call  up  this  joint  resolution  at  to- 
day's session  of  the  Senate. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1264  provides 
funds  and  authority  for  the  continuation 
of  those  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  which  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971,  have  not  been  enacted.  Specifi- 
cally, the  joint  resolution  continues  funds 
available  until  the  enactment  of  the  reg- 
ular annual  appropriation  bills. 

As  of  today,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  passed  12  of  the  14  regular  an- 
nual appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  House  has  passed  the  legisla- 
tive  appropriation   bUl,   the   Treasury- 
Post  Office  appropriation  bill,  the  educa- 
tion appropriation  bill,  the  independent 
offices-Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  appropriation  bill,  the 
State,  Justice.  Commerce-Judiciary  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  Interior  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion appropriation  bill,  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill,  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriation  bill,  the  agri- 
culture appropriation  bill,  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bill,  and  the 
Public   Works-AEC    appropriation    bill. 
The  two  appropriation  bills  remaining  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Awiroprlations 
are  the  Labor-Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriation  bill  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill. 
I  wish  I  could  make  such  a  favorable 
report  on  the  action  in  the  Senate  on  the 
appropriation  bills.  The  education  appro- 
priation bill  was  reported  from  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  and  has 
been  on  the  Senate  Calendar  since  May 
15.  It  is  only  now  before  the  Senate.  The 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  June  18 
and  is  on  the  calendar.  The  Interior  ap- 
propriation bill  has  been  marked  up  in 
the  subcommittee  and  will  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  in  the  very  near  future.  The 
independent    offices    appropriation    bill 
has  been  marked  up  in  the  subcommittee 
and  is  to  be  reported  today.  Hearings 
have  been  concluded  on  the  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  legislative  establish- 
ment, Treasury-Post  Office,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Agriculture 
appropriation  bill  will  be  marked  up  by 
the  subcommittee  in  the  very  near  future. 
It  is  expected  that  hearings  will  be  con- 
cluded soon  on  the  State-Justice-Com- 
merce and  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bills.  Hearingo  are  virtually  com- 
pleted on  the  Defense  appropriation  bill 
and  are  in  progress  on  the  Labor-Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill,  which  two  bills  remain  in  the  House. 
Hearings  on  the  remaining  three  bills  in 
the  committee  have  not  been  scheduled. 
These  are  the  Department  of  Transport- 
ation, foreign  assistance,  and  military 
construction  appropriation  bills. 

The  emphasis  in  this  joint  resolution 
is  on  continuing  existing  projects  and 
activities  at  the  lowest  of  one  of  three 
rates,  the  current  fiscal  year  1970  rate, 
the  budget  request  for  1971  where  no  ac- 
tion has  l)een  taken  by  either  House,  or 


the  more  restrictive  amount  adopted  by 
either  of  the  two  Houses.  Specifically,  the 
resolution  continues  funds  available  un- 
til July  31.  1970.  or  until  enactment  of 
the  regular  ap»propriation  bills  under 
the  following  circumstances: 

In  those  instances  where  an  appro- 
priation bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress — but  is  not  yet  enacted — 
and  the  amounts  or  authority  therein 
differ,  the  pertinent  project  or  activity 
shall  be  continued  under  the  lesser  of 
the  two  amoimts  and  the  more  restric- 
tive authority. 

If  an  appropriation  bill  has  passed  only 
one  House,  or  if  an  item  is  included  in 
only  one  version  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
both  Houses,  the  pertinent  project  or 
activity  shall  be  continued  at  a  rate  for 
operations  not  exceeding  the  fiscal  year 
1970  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the 
one  House,  whichever  is  lower. 

In  those  instances  where  neither  House 
has  passed  the  paiticular  appropriation 
bill,  appropriations  aie  provided  for  con- 
tinuing projects  or  activities  conducted 
during  fiscal  year  1970  at  the  current 
rate,  or  the  rate  provided  in  the  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1971,  whichever 
is  lower,  and  under  the  most  restrictive 
authority.  In  addition,  in  this  latter  in- 
stance, if  there  is  no  budget  estimate  for 
a  particular  item  but  it  is  a  continuing 
program  from  fiscal  year  1970,  special 
provision  is  msule  in  the  resolution  for 
Tninimnm  continuation  imtil  the  matter 
Is  resolved  in  the  proceeding  of  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bill. 

As  is  customary,  any  obligations  or  ex- 
penditures incurred  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  in  this  resolution  will  be 
charged  against  the  applicable  appro- 
priation when  the  bill  in  which  such 
fimds  or  authority  are  contained  is  en- 
acted Into  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
imperative  that,  if  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  is  to  function,  the 
joint  resolution  should  be  passed.  I. 
therefore,  urge  the  passage  of  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1264. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  given  a 
good  account  of  the  status  of  the  appro- 
priation bills.  I  cannot  help  but  recall 
that  earlier  this  year  the  leadership  in 
this  body  met  with  the  House  leadership 
in  an  attempt  to  arrange  to  get  the  s«>- 
propriation  bills  out  early  this  year.  It 
was  agreed  to  make  an  effort  to  get 
through  them  early  so  we  could  adjourn 
certainly  by  Labor  Day.  "niat  does  not 
seem  possible  now.  The  House  has  acted 
on  all  but  three  appropriation  bills  but, 
as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  we  are 
lagging  badly  on  this  side.  Three  legis- 
lative committees  have  t)een  holding 
hearings.  We  may  have  to  wait  a  long 
time  for  authorizations  for  defense  and 
the  public  works  bill.  The  Senator  is 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  and  I  am  the 
ranking  Republican  member.  When  does 
the  Senator  expect  them  to  be  ready? 
Mr.   ELLENDER.    I   understand   the 
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public  works  bill  will  be  enacted  by  the 
House  today.  It  is  my  hope  that  within 
2  weeks  we  may  mark  It  up  and  send  It 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  pan  we 
mark  them  up  before  the  autho^zation 
bills  have  been  acted  upon? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  hoping  t  lat  the 
authorization  will  be  enacted  by  then. 
We  will  have  to  work  to  that  end. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  What 
will  be  the  schedule  for  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  House  lias  not 
acted  on  that  bill  as  yet.  I  spol;e  with 
Mr.  Mahon.  It  will  be  sometime  during 
July  that  the  House  will  enact  ihe  De- 
fense appropriation  bill.  I  do  not  expect 
n  to  come  to  our  side  before  th;  latter 
part  of  July. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  beli've  the 
Senator  made  reference  to  the  special 
situation  existing  with  reference  to  the 
food  stamp  bill.  I  hope  he  will  add  a 
statement  on  that,  because  I  imderstand 
it  is  not  affected  by  this  cortinulng 
resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  will  recall  that  I  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  to  the  supple- 
mental bill  yesterday  providing  $  LOO  mil- 
lion for  the  months  of  July.  Aug  jst,  and 
September.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  con- 
ference that  amount  was  agreed  to  by 
the  House,  so  that  there  will  he  avail- 
able for  the  food  stamp  prograir  for  the 
months  of  July.  August,  and  September 
at  least  $100  million  per  monDi. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  contii|gent  on 
the  passage  of  a  conference  report  on 
the  supplemental  appropriatiton  bill, 
which  we  hope  will  take  plac«  within 
the  next  2  or  3  days. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  rij  ht,  and 
I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficult:  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  a  ction  on 
the  joint  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T  "he  Joint 
resolution  Is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  tc  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  thj  rd  read- 
ing of  the  resolution. 
The   joint   resolution   was   lead   the 

third  time.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICEjR.     The 
joint  resolution  having   been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 


POSSIBILITY    OP    SATURDAY 
SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  that,  with  the 
Fourth  of  July  recess  coming  up.  we  may 
be  in  session  on  this  Saturday.  I  hope 
we  would  act  on  a  fairly  coordinated 
and  accommodating  basis  and.  insofar  as 
the  second  shift  legislation  session  is 
concerned,  while  the  rule  of  germaneness 
does  not  apply,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  continue  to  informally  ap- 
ply that  rule. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
THURSDAY  TO  FRIDAY 
1970.  AT  9  A.M. 


FROM 

June  26. 


President,  will 
to  me 


yied 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama 
briefly? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tomoirow.  it  at 
that  time  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
9  o'clock  Friday  morning  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  16916)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Education  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1971.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much 
to  ask  that  the  Senate  be  in  order  so 
we  can  hear  the  Senators  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
sure  I  have,  during  the  months  I  have 
been  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  made  it  clear 
that  I  disapprove  strongly  of  the  Federal 
school  policy  that  demands  desegrega- 
tion now  in  the  South  and  that  en- 
courages and  fosters  segregation  in  the 
North. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Alabama 
are  not  willing  to  accept  as  final  any 
such  policy  which  demands  immediate 
desegregation  in  the  Alabama  public 
schools  and  which  permits  the  continua- 
tion of  segregation  in  areas  outside  of 
the  South. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  Senate  In  a 
most  unusual  procedure.  We  are  work- 
ing on  two  shifts,  so  to  speak.  Prom 
about  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  im- 
til 5  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  consider 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  with  cwn- 
mittee  amendments  embracing  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  on  which  an 
extended  discussion  is  being  carried  on. 
Mr.  President,  If  that  discussion  were  be- 
ing carried  on  primarily  by  Members  of 
this  body  from  Southern  States,  it  would 
be  called  a  filibuster.  Instead,  however, 
it  is  called  an  extended  discussion— 
which  is  fine,  and  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  I  have  participated  brief- 
ly in  that  extended  discussion. 

Then,  starting  at  about  5  or  5:30.  we 
take  up  the  remainder  of  the  calendar. 
I  think  it  would  be  most  unusual  and  im- 
fortimate  if  we  had  an  extended  discus- 
sion for  the  first  7  or  8  hours  of  the  Sen- 
ate session  and  then  went  into  a  filibus- 
ter, which  I  am  sure  it  would  be  called  if 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  were 
participating  in  it.  in  the  evening  ses- 
sion. 

So  there  is  no  disposition  or  desire  or 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  conduct  any  sort  of 
filibuster  with  regard  to  the  amendment 
under  consideration. 

To  get  the  parliamentary  situation  in 
mind,  the  House  passed  the  education 
appropriation  bill,  and  this  is  a  bill  pro- 


viding for  some  $4.5  billion,  with  three 
amendments  attached  thereto,  the  two 
Whitten  amendments  and  the  Jonas 
amendment.  They  are  found  in  the  bill 
which  we  have  before  us  as  sections  209, 
210.  and  211. 

When  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama saw,  on  yesterday,  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  (Mr.  Scott) 
come  into  the  Chamber  with  a  paper, 
obviously  an  amendment,  at  the  time  the 
present  bill  was  imder  consideration,  he 
felt  certain  that  an  attack  was  going  to 
be  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  Republican 
leader,  on  one  or  more  of  these  three 
sections,  because  we  have  seen  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
offer  amendments  or  participate  in  the 
discussion  of  amendments  in  the  past 
that  would  render  ineffectual  these 
Whitten  amendments. 

We  recall  that  the  Whitten  amend- 
ments were  emasculated  when  the  HEW 
bill  was  considered  In  the  Senate,  by  the 
addition  of  the  six  words  "except  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution."  which  al- 
lowed HEW  to  continue  its  dual  stand- 
ard on  the  application  of  Federal  guide- 
lines and  Federal  rules  with  regard  to 
the  desegregation  of  public  schools  in 
this  coimtry. 

We  saw,  too,  that  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment was  made  ineffectual  in  the  con- 
ference committee  when  the  thrust  of 
the  amendment  was  changed  from  an 
amendment  providing  for  uniform  ap- 
plication of  Federal  noles,  giiidelines, 
and  criteria  regarding  desegregation  of 
the  public  schools  to  a  provision  calling 
for  a  uniform  rtile  regarding  de  jure 
segregation,  which  is  said  to  exist  in 
the  South,  and  a  uniform  rule  regard- 
ing de  facto  segregation,  which  is  said 
to  exist  in  areas  outside  of  the  Southern 
States. 

So  I  say.  in  admiration  rather  than  in 
deprecation,  that  the  title  or  cognomen 
of  "the  Great  Emasculator"  might  well 
be  applied  to  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  because  these  amendments 
have  been  coming  over  to  us  in  the  Senate 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
would,  in  piecemeal  fashion,  give  the 
southern  schools  and  the  patrons  of 
southern  schools,  and  the  students  in 
southern  schools,  some  measure  of  equal 
treatment  under  the  law ;  and  that  is  the 
effect  of  the  Jonas  amendment,  section 
211  of  the  bill.  It  provides  a  measiu-e  of 
piecemeal  steps  in  the  direction  of  equal 
treatment  under  the  law;  and  the  two 
Whitten  amendments,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later,  are  steps  In  the  same  di- 
rection. 

If  there  were  equal  protection  of  the 
law.  If  there  were  equal  treatment  of 
citizens  throughout  the  land,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  section  211.  the  Jonas 
amendment.  There  would  be  no  need  of 
sections  209  and  210,  the  Whitten 
amendments. 

What  does  the  Jonas  amendment  pro- 
vide? It  Is  a  simple  little  amendment.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
says  it  would  cause  a  whole  lot  of  mis- 
chief, and  that  it  is  unconstitutional.  Let 
us  see  what  It  says. 
It  provides  that  no  part  of  the  funds 
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appropriated  by  this  act  may  be  used  to 
formulate  or  to  implement  any  plan 
whereby  any  student,  because  of  his  race 
or  color,  is  denied  the  right  or  privilege 
of  attending  any  public  school  of  his 
choice,  as  selected  by  his  parent  or 
guardian. 

What  is  so  bad  about  that?  It  provides 
that  no  student,  because  of  race  or  color, 
can  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  attend 
any  public  school  of  his  choice,  as 
selected  by  his  parent  or  guardian.  That 
is  a  provision  that  every  Senator  ought 
to  be  willing  to  endorse,  to  accept,  and 
to  support. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
seeks  to  strike  that  simple  provision, 
which  makes  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
achieving  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
and  equal  treatment  under  the  law  for 
southern  school  patrons,  and  that  Is  the 
purpose  of  it.  It  is  just  to  provide  a  meas- 
ure of  equality  for  the  people  of  the  South 
and  the  students  of  the  South,  white  and 
black. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  HEW  has  shown  a  careless 
indifference,  has  It  not,  for  the  plight  of 
black  children  in  ghetto  schools  of  big 
cities  north  of  the  Potomac  River? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  indeed.  I  shall  touch 
on  that  in  a  moment.  And  I  might  also 
say  it  has  shown  a  great  indifference  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  black  students  of 
the  South  as  well  as  the  North,  and  I 
shall  develop  that  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  Jonas  amend- 
ment, could  not  a  black  child  who  has 
had  no  concern  manifested  for  his  wel- 
fare by  the  Department  of  HEW  Insist 
on  going  to  a  school  which  is  white,  in 
large  cities  like  Philadelphia  or  New 
York? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  Indeed,  he  could;  and 
I  rather  Imagine  that  Is  one  reason  they 
do  not  want  to  accept  it.  Does  that  an- 
swer the  Senator's  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  answers  my  question, 
and  also.  I  think,  may  explain  some  of 
the  opposition  to  the  retention  in  the  bill 
of  the  Jonas  amendment. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  it  Is  not  a  devotion 
to  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  that  leads 
some  Senators  to  oppose  the  retention  of 
the  Jonas  amendment  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  the 
iunior  Senator  from  Alabama  is  not  go- 
ing to  discuss  this  amendment  exten- 
sively Is  that  It  Is  not  an  amendment 
which  Is  a  direct,  affirmative  discrimi- 
natory action  against  the  South.  It  does 
not  do  anything  against  the  South  af- 
firmatively. What  It  does  Is  to  stop  the 
enactment  of  a  section  which  would 
give  the  people  of  the  South  some  meas- 
ure of  equal  protection  under  the  law. 
If  it  were  affirmative  action  directed  at 
the  South,  at  my  native  State  of  Ala- 


bama and  the  people  of  Alabama,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  speak  extensively 
against  any  such  amendment.  But  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Permsylvanla  is  a  nega- 
tive sort  of  amendment.  It  seeks  to 
prevent  something  affirmative  from  tak- 
ing place.  So  a  discussion  from  now 
through  eternity  would  be  of  no  bene- 
fit to  the  people  of  my  section.  Had  it 
been  a  direct,  affirmative  action  against 
the  South,  It  would  have  been  my  duty 
to  speak  against  It  indefinitely.  So  It 
constitutes  a  denial  of  relief  rather  than 
a  direct,  affirmative  discriminatory  ac- 
tion. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  HEW  has  had  little  con- 
cern about  the  black  students  in  the 
big  cities  of  the  North  and  the  East  and 
in  every  section  of  the  country  outside 
the  South,  and  that  is  certainly  true. 
I  wrote  the  distinguished  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  HEW  soon 
after  I  came  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
busing  of  students  was  being  required 
under  many  plans  that  HEW  was  re- 
quiring that  the  school  boards  in  Ala- 
bama  implement,  whereas  the  1968  HEW 
appropriation  bill  provided   that  there 
would  be  no  busing  of  students:  and  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  mas- 
sive busing  operations  were  required  by 
the  plans  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  HEW  and  put  Into  effect  by  decrees 
of  the  Federal  court. 

I  called  that  to  his  attention,  and  he 
wrote  me  a  most  interesting  letter,  and 
I  V7ill  read  in  part  from  it: 

Your  telegram  correctly  notes  that  HEW 
l8  prohibited  from  requiring  transportation 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance.  HEW 
operations  financed  under  our  regular  ap- 
propriation Act  are  governed  by  sections  409 
and  410  of  Public  Law  90-557. 

Those  are  the  Whitten  amendments 
of  that  year,  as  emasculated  in  the  legis- 
lative process — emasculated  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  words  that  this  could  not 
be  done  in  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance. 

If  the  law  said  that  busing  could  not 
be  used  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance, 
the  average  school  patron,  the  average 
school  board  member,  the  average  prin- 
cipal, would  think  that  that  meant  you 
could  not  use  busing  to  break  down  the 
racially  impacted  schools.  But  not  so, 
said  Mr.  Finch;  It  does  not  mean  that  at 
all. 

As  stated,  these  provisions  prohibit  the  re- 
quirement of  busing  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance.  The  legislative  history  of 
these  provisions  as  well  as  the  decisions  of 
the  federal  courts  make  It  clear  that  they 
were  Intended  to  preclude  any  requirement 
that  school  officials  take  steps  to  overcmne 
racial  Imbalance  which  has  resulted  from 
fortuitous  patterns  of  reeldenoe.  However, 
where  racial  segregation  of  students  in  a 
school  sjrstem  has  been  caused  In  whole  or 
In  part  by  the  official  action  of  the  State, 
these  statutory  provisions  provide  no  bar- 
rier to  any  steps  necessary  to  desegregate 
the  schools  and  are  not  steps  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance  prohibited  by  those  laws. 

So  under  the  rulings  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  HEW,  we  do  have— and  it  has 
been  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate many  times — a  double  standard  of 
enforcement  of  the  desegregation  re- 
quirements for  our  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  rulings  and 
practice  of  HEW  and  the  Federal  policy 
regarding  segregation,  and  the  decrees 
of  the  Federal  courts,  the  schools  in  the 
South  are  required  to  desegregate  now; 
and  in  September,  throughout  the  South, 
we  are  going  to  have  utter  chaos  in  our 
schools,  because  the  boast  has  been  made 
by  the  executive  department  that  by  Sep- 
tember all  racial  segregation  in  the 
schools  in  the  South  is  going  to  be  ended. 
That  is  going  to  cause  much  confusion, 
much  unhapplness,  and  much  lack  of 
support  by  the  school  patrons  and  the 
people  of  Alabama.  It  is  going  to  cause 
much  unhappiness  among  the  black  cit- 
izens of  our  State. 

In  my  hometown  of  Gadsden,  Ala., 
the  black  high  school,  which  had  been  a 
great  institution  in  our  city  for  40  or  50 
years — ^possibly  even  longer  than  that — 
had  a  wonderful  plant,  had  a  great  band, 
and  we  always  enjoyed  watching  them 
parade  in  civic  parades  that  we  had  in 
the  city,  had  a  great  football  team,  a 
cafeteria,  a  good  faculty,  and  a  happy, 
contented  student  body.  Under  the  plans 
of  HEW.  the  Gadsden  public  school  sys- 
tem was  required  to  close  that  school, 
causing  much  protest  and  much  unhap- 
piness among  the  black  citizens  of  that 
community.  Those  students  were  then 
sent  to  white  high  schools  throughout 
the  city.  We  have  only  two  others.  Many 
of  the  students  did  not  move.  They 
dropped  out  of  school.  So  that  has  not 
met  with  the  approval  of  any  of  our 
people,  black  or  white  in  Alabama.  If  we 
can  move  in  piecemeal  fsishion,  as  pro- 
vided by  sections  209,  210.  and  211,  to- 
ward a  measure  of  equal  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  equal  application  of  the  laws, 
then  we  can  solve  fee  problems  affecting 
our  public  s<diools  in  Alabama  and  fee 
Soufe. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
brought  out  on  toe  floor  of  fee  Senate 
many  times  feat  actually  feere  is  more 
segregation  in  fee  big  cities  of  fee  Norfe 
and  East  fean  feere  is  in  the  Soufe,  but 
feat  type  of  segregation  has  not  been 
outlawed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  even 
feough,  back  In  1954,  it  ruled  that  a 
State  covild  not  maintain  a  segregated 
school  system. 

They  have  gone  exactly  180  degrees 
to  fee  left  and  now  say  feat  fee  States 
must  provide  an  integrated  school  sys- 
tem. 

So,  what  logic  Is  feere  to  that,  to  say 
in  one  case  that  a  State  cannot  main- 
tain a  segregated  school  system,  and 
say,  in  anofeer  case,  that  feey  must 
maintain  an  integrated  school  system? 
In  the  Norfe  and  East,  and  ofeer 
sections  outside  fee  South,  fee  type  of 
segregation  which  obtains  feere.  Is  called 
de  facto  segregation.  It  is  segregation 
feat  exists  as  an  accomplished  fact,  that 
did  not  come  about  by  c«>eration  of  law. 
It  came  about,  as  Secretary  of  HEW 
Finch  said,  by  fortuitous  patterns  of 
residence.  That  Is  all  right,  according  to 
fee  HEW,  but  It  Is  not  all  right.  We  set 
up  fee  Mondale  commission  to  make  a 
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study  and  to  come  up  with  recommen- 
dations providing  or  suggesting  i  ow  best 
to  eliminate  de  facto  segregaUou  in  the 

North.  ^        ^^  . 

I  shall  be  interested  in  watch  ng  that 
report  when  It  comes  out,  to  s;e  what 
suggestions  they  make  about  elir  linating 
de  facto  segregation  In  the  Nortli.  It  will 
be  most  interesting  if  that  repoit  is  ever 
made  on  that  subject.  We  havo  appro- 
priated around  $300,000  to  m|ake  the 
study,  so  that  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  they  will  recommend  ending 
de  facto  segregation  in  the  Notth. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  came  out  with  a  long 
statement,  some  19  or  20  legal-slse  pages, 
stating  his  position  on  school  jroblems 
and  desegregation  in  the  public  schools. 
He  recognized  the  existence  of  de  facto 
desegregation  in  the  North.  S< .  we  are 
not  going  to  proceed  against  ihat.  Oh, 
no.  we  are  going  to  proceed  against 
de  jure  segregation  which  exiits  down 
South.  So.  that  is  what  is  beinj  done. 

I  should  like  to  pose  this  que  ition  and 
assume  a  set  of  facts:  They  say  that 
de  facto  segregation  Is  allrlghl.  and  we 
have  no  power  to  interfere  with  that, 

that  we  carmot  give 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  i  le  at  this 

point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICtR  'Mr. 
Moss> .  Does  the  Senator  fromjAlabama 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  glad  to  yiWd  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  tb  ask  the 
Senator  if  the  Jonas  amendrtient  were 
retained  in  the  bill,  the  black  children  of 
the  North  who  are  held  in  de  facto  seg- 
regated schools  woxUd  have  iomething 
they  could  do  about  it,  would  they  not? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  exaiity  right. 
They  could. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So,  they  wou  d  rwt  be 
there  any  longer  as  helpless  pa  jras  of  the 
Department  of  HEW. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  exa<  tly  right. 
Under  their  privilege  and  r  ght,  they 
could  not  be  denied  that,  by  reason  of 
race  or  color. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  not  privil  eged  to  be 
here  on  the  floor  at  the  time  he  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  ths  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  was  speaking  on  the 
amendment,  but  not  the  Serator  from 
Alabama,  like  the  Senator  ffom  North 
Carolina,  read  a  great  deal  inl  the  news- 
papers with  reference  to  a  sul^ect  called 
"President  Nixon's  Southern  ""' 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  heard 
about  that  in  words.  Senator 
not  seen  too  much  action 
line. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  It  not  ordir^arily  to  be 
thought  that  when  the  leader 


Strategy"? 
something 
but  I  have 
Uong  that 


In  the  Sen 


ate  of  a  political  party  whiiih  occupies 
the  White  House  takes  action  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  he  ii  ordinarOy 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Whitfe  House? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  He  is  suppose  1  to  be  the 
Republican  leader,  representing  the 
party  of  the  President. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished    Senator    frori    Alabama 


whether  the  distinguished  S<  nator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  leader  In  the  Senate 


of  the  President's  party,  made  a  disclo- 
sure during  the  course  of  his  speech,  as 
to  whether  his  effort  to  eliminate  the 
Jonas  amendment  is  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's southern  strategy. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  sir.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  made  that  representation. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  would  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  with  the  Inference 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
perhaps  the  President  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
present  leader  of  the  President's  party  in 
the  Senate,  are  trying  to  conceal  from 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  and  others, 
whether  the  action  taken  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  in  respect  to  the 
Jonas  amendment  Is  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's southern  strategy? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  rather  looks  like  It  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  one  or  two  other 
questions. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  All  right,  sir. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  section  401  of 
title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
say  that  desegregation  means  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  and 
within  such  schools  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  that  mean  In 
plain  nonlegal  English  that  In  assigning 
a  student  to  a  public  school,  those  who 
do  the  assigning  must  absolutely  ignore 
the  race,  the  color,  the  reUgion,  and  the 
national  origin  of  the  student? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes  sir.  That  is  true.  I 
should  like  to  suggest,  in  that  same  .sec- 
tion, in  the  next  sentence,  it  says  that 
desegregation  shall  not  mean  transfer- 
ring a  student  from  one  school  to  an- 
other in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance, which  shows  sigain  that  they  are 
trying  to  protect  de  facto  segregation  in 
the  North. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
whether  a  person  who  becomes  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  prior  to  assuming  the 
duties  of  that  office  does  not  hold  his 
hsmd  high,  pointing  somewhere  toward 
the  heavens,  and  take  a  solemn  oath 
that  he  wUl  support  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes  sir.  That  Is  the  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  would  not  that  oath 
require  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  obey 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  pro- 
hibits him  from  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  race,  the  color,  the  rehgion,  or 
the  national  origin  of  students  to  be  as- 
signed to  a  public  school? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  seem  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  that  that 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama whether  he  has  heard  of  any  in- 
stance, where  the  Department  of  HEW 
devised  a  plan  or  a  program  for  a  south- 
em  school  which  complied  with  the  spir- 
it and  the  letter  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that  observation. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Department 
of  HEW,  in  every  case,  before  it  grants 
money  to  a  southern  school  district,  re- 
quire that  school  district,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  receiving  the  money,  to  de- 
vise a  plan  which  will  violate  section  401 
of  title  rv  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  that  would 
be  the  conclusion  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  reach,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  ever  heard  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfaie  devising  any  plan  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  for  a  southern  district  re- 
cei\'lng  Federal  funds  which  was  in  com- 
pliance with  section  401  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  agree  that  I  have  not. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  scant  respect  for  acts  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  agree.  That  is 
quite  obvious.  Mr.  President,  going  on 
with  my  discussion  regarding  de  facto 
segregation  and  de  jure  segregation,  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States— and  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  President's  message  was 
all  bad,  because  it  was  not;  the  Presi- 
dent laid  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  neighborhood  schools,  and  that  Is  one 
of  the  possible  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem— said  that  schoolchildren  should 
not  be  transported  from  one  district  to 
another.  He  obviously  knows  something 
of  the  problems  we  have  in  the  South. 
And  I  approve  and  laud  his  recom- 
mendation that  neighborhood  schools  be 
used  wherever  possible. 

But  on  the  matter  of  de  facto  segre- 
gation, that  apparently  is  a  sacrosanct 
provision  and  Is  absolutely  above  being 
reached.  There  Is  an  element  of  sacred- 
ness  about  it.  It  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
The  President  pointed  out  that  there 
is  not  only  de  jure  segregation  in  the 
South,  but  there  is  also  some  de  facto 
segregation.  He  did  not  go  on  to  explain. 
However,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in 
a  district  or  area  where  the  character  of 
the  neighborhood  changes  and  new  sub- 
divisions have  arisen  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  the  type  of  segregation 
in  the  schools  in  that  type  area  would 
be  de  facto  segregation.  Also,  where  a 
once  segregated  system  becomes  a  deseg- 
regated or  integrated  system  to  the  sat- 
isfaction and  approval  of  Health,  Educ- 
ation,   and   Welfare   and   the   Federal 
courts  and  thereafter,  after  having  once 
become  integrated,  becomes  then  reseg- 
regated  so  that  it  would  come  under  the 
protection  of  the  de  facto  segregation 
theory,  if  that  happens  throughout  the 
South,  we  are  going  to  have  nothing  then 
but  de  facto  segregation  and  will  have 
no  integration  anywhere  In  the  country. 
All  schools  then  would  have  de  facto 
segregation.  And  there  Is  no  rule  of  law 
at  this  time  that  Is  being  directed  against 
the  de  facto  segregation  of  schools. 

The  thrust  of  all  of  these  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Is  to  water  dou-n  and  make  ineffec- 
tual the  Jonas  amendment.  He  does  not 
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water  it  down.  He  seeks  to  knock  it  out 
entirely. 

Some  Senator  will  come  along  when 
we  get  through  with  this  provision  and 
seek  to  knock  out  the  Whitten  amend- 
ments. That  opportunity  will  be  passed 
along  to  someone.  It  is  something  of  a 
plum,  Mr.  President,  to  have  the  privilege 
of  introducing  one  of  these  amendments 
to  strike  out  or  water  down  or  make  In- 
effectual the  Jonas  amendment  or  the 
Whitten   amendments. 

It  Is  a  great  political  plum  to  be  able 
to  say  to  one's  constituency.  "I  helped 
kill  the  Whitten  amendments,"  or  to 
say  "I  offered  the  amendment  that  killed 
the  Jonas  amendment." 

I  do  not  know  who  will  offer  such  an 
amendment,  but  we  can  see  that  some 
Senator  will  regard  it  as  a  political 
plimi. 

The  thrust  of  all  of  these  amendments 
seeking  to  water  down  the  Whitten, 
Jonas,  and  Stennls  amendments  has  the 
effect  in  all  of  these  amendments  of 
requiring  desegregation  of  segregated 
schools  in  cases  where  the  segregation 
is  said  to  be  de  jure.  And  It  protects 
these  efforts  and  fosters  and  encourages 
the  continued  existence  of  de  facto 
segregation  in  areas  outside  of  the  South. 
Mr.  President,  the  question  that  oc- 
curs to  me  is  how  long  It  wUl  be  before 
the  constituencies  of  the  Senators  who 
offer  these  amendments  seeking  to 
desegregate  the  de  jure  schools,  the  black 
schoolchlld  and  his  famUy  and  his 
friends,  are  going  to  wonder  why  it  is 
that  these  distinguished  Senators  with- 
hold from  them  in  de  facto  segregated 
areas  the  benefits  of  Integrated  schools, 
because  they  are  preserving  segregation 
in  the  North  and  seeking  to  strike  it 
down  in  the  South. 

If  it  is  so  good  for  the  South,  are  not 
the  black  constituencies  of  the  Senators 
who  foster  and  protect  and  preserve  de 
facto  segregation  In  their  areas  going  to 
feel  that  their  Senators  ought  to  bring 
them  these  same  benefits? 

As  it  is  now,  however,  they  are  seeking 
to  solve  the  problems  not  of  their  own 
constituencies,  but  of  constituencies  750 
or  1,000  miles  away. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  If  I  recaU 
the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  In 
the  Brown  case,  he  asserted  that  It  was 
a  psychological  fact  that  It  is  detrimental 
to  a  child  to  be  excluded  from  a  school 
on  account  of  his  race.  Is  my  recollection 
con-ect? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  teU  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  whether  that  psy- 
chological detriment  is  removed  by  the 
fact  that  the  child  is  in  a  school  which 
is  segregated  de  facto  rather  than  a 
school  which  Is  segregated  de  jure? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  I  believe  that  feeling 
will  still  exist  In  those  schools. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  think  that  the 
child  concerned,  who  happens  to  be  in  a 
de  facto  segregated  school  somewhere 
north  of  the  Potomac  River,  knows  the 


difference  between  de  facto  segregation 
and  de  jure  segregation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  doubt  if  the  percentage 
would  be  high  that  would  know  the 
difference. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
very  small  number  that  would  know  the 
difference. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  agree. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator   from  North  Carolina  for 
calling  these  thoughts  to  the  mind  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me  brief- 
ly? I  have  a  few  remarks  that  I  want  to 
make. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  reference  here  to  the  distinction 
between  the  approach  in  the  South  and 
In  the  non-Southern  areas. 

I  have  before  me  some  official  figures 
which  show  that  in  Chicago,  111. — and 
these  are  official  figures  from  the  office 
of  Mr.  Pinch— 69.8  percent  of  all  the  Ne- 
gro students  of  that  city  are  in  all-black 
schools.  That  figure  is  69.8  percent. 

Now,  imder  the  present  policy  with 
reference  to  HEW,  no  effort,  or  virtually 
no  effort — just  a  fragmentary  effort,  so 
for  all  practical  purposes  no  effort — Is 
made  to  desegregate  those  schools.  What 
chance,  if  any,  do  those  Negro  students 
in  those  black  schools  in  Chicago  have  of 
ever  getting  the  benefit  of  the  decision 
In  the  Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
case? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Apparently  none,  if  the 
effort  of  those  interested  in  doing  away 
with  de  jure  segregation  in  the  South  is 
confined  only  in  the  South  and  is  not 
directed  agsiinst  de  facto  segregation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  nothing  has  been  done  in  Chicago? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Nothing  at  all. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Nothing  has  been  done 
in  Chicago  since  the  Brown  against  the 
Board  of  Education  case  in  1934.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Except  to  ask  them  to 
desegregate  de  facto. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  And  they  have  refused 

to  do  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  further  figures 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  official  figures 
show  that  66.4  percent  of  the  Negro  stu- 
dents in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  in  all- 
black  schools.  Now,  under  that  same 
p>olicy  we  have  been  talking  about  is 
there  anjrthlng  being  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  with  the  money  that  we 
appropriate  here  to  give  those  black  chil- 
dren a  chance  to  get  into  more  mixed 
schools? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Not  a  thing,  except  the 
Senator  will  recall  that  Congress  set  up 
the  Mondale  Commission  to  go  into  this 
matter  and  report  back  when  it  saw  fit 
to  report^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  President  rec- 
ormnended  $1.5  blUlon  in  his  message 
In  April,  I  think  it  was,  and  some  of  that 
money  was  referred  to  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  a  bill  the  other  night  and 
more  is  coming,  as  I  understand. 
But  does  the  Senator  know  of  any  plan 


to  spend  any  of  this  $1.5  billion  In  the 
schools  in  Chicago  or  Cleveland  in  order 
to  desegregate  them? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  I  do  not.  Insofar  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  is  ad- 
vised, no  plans  are  being  made  along 
those  lines. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  where  we  have  had 
this  matter  come  up.  There  is  no  sugges- 
tion, no  plan,  and  no  suggestion  leading 
to  any  plan  to  do  anything  outside  of 
the  South  to  change  the  situation. 

I  had  referred  to  the  fact  that  in 
Cleveland  66  percent  of  the  Negro  stu- 
dents are  in  all-black  schools.  At  the 
same  time  only  6.4  percent  of  the  white 
children  attend  majority  black  schools. 
So  if  there  is  any  benefit  to  the  white 
children  to  go  to  mixed  schools,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  said  in  1954,  we  thought, 
the  other  94  percent  of  the  white  children 
in  Cleveland  are  being  denied  that 
privilege. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  they  are. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  plan  to  change  those  white  chil- 
dren over  to  mixed  schools? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  No. 

Mr.   EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  the  figures  referred  to  by  my 
colleague  do  not  show  that  men  in  public 
life  and  in  the  Government  in  both  po- 
litical parties  nationally  are  segregation- 
ists in  the  North? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  And  integrationists  in 
the  South. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  when  It  applies 
to  them,  oh,  no;  they  are  strict  segrega- 
tionists, just  as  segregationist  as   any 
ultra-segregationist  in  the  South. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  capsules  In  just  a 
few  words  what  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  been  trjing  to  say. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  the  proposal  of  this 
$150  million  designed  primarily  to  enable 
school  children  to  have  their  intellectual 
horizons  expanded? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  As  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  sees  it,  the  $150  million 
that  the  Senator  refers  to  is  money  to  be 
used  along  the  lines  of  a  carrot  and  stick 
type  treatment  to  our  people  down  South. 
They  will  hold  out  as  a  carrot  In  the  form 
of  the  lise  of  this  money  for  their  school 
systems  and  at  the  same  time  brandish 
the  power  of  the  Federal  courts,  requir- 
ing them  to  desegregate  now  in  public 
schools  of  the  South. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who 
support  the  Jonas  amendment,  the  Whit- 
ten amendments,  and  those  of  us  who 
supported  the  Stennis  amendment,  are 
speaking  for  the  public  school  sjrstems  of 
our  respective  areas.  We  are  trying  to 
save  the  public  school  system  In  my  own 
State  and  in  the  other  States.  Where  this 
same  problem  exists  the  same  solution  is 
being  used.  The  public  school  system  Is 
In  a  chaotic  condition;  it  is  losing  public 
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support;  bond  issues  are  beng  turned 
down  by  the  score;  taxes  beinj  submitted 
for  a  vote  are  being  turned  down;  the 
people  do  not  know  what  is  go  mg  to  hap- 
pen to  the  pubhc  school  sysKim,  and  we 
are  trying  to  help  solve  that  problem.  We 
are  trying  to  help  save  the  pi  iblic  school 
systems  of  our  respective  Sta  tes. 

From  whence  will  we  get  our  help? 
Where  is  our  help  going  to  ( ome  from? 
Is  it  going  to  come  from  the  JRepublican 
leadership  in  the  House?  Appf  rently  not. 
The  Republican  leadership  i3  seeking  to 
strike  down  the  Jonas  amendment  which 
is  just  a  short  step  forward  for  equal 
protection  of  the  law  for  pejple  of  the 
South.  Is  it  going  to  come  fr  3m  the  na- 
tional Democrats?  Apparently  not.  We 
see  on  these  votes  that  we  get  very  few 
votes  from  the  Democrats  ou  tside  of  the 
South. 

Is  it  going  to  come  from  tlje  executive 
department?  Certainly  not 
which  recognizes  the  dual 
seeks  to  desegregate  the  de 
gated  school  systems  and  protects  the  de 
facto  segregated  school  systeips. 

Is  it  going  to  come  from 


rom  HEW. 

system  that 

jure  segre- 


Ihe  courts? 


Well.  Mr.  President,  on  a  long  range  basis 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  are  soing  to  get 
some  relief  from  the  courts  There  are 
some  rays  of  hope.  The  dec  sion  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  ADpeals  in  a 
recent  case  set  up  the  rule  of  reason- 
ableness. I  refer  to  the  opinio;  i  in  the  case 
of  Swarm  against  Chariot  ^-Mecklen- 
burg Board  of  Education.  The  court 
stated  in  that  opinion : 

We  adopted  the  test  of  real  onableness— 
Instead  of  one  that  calls  foi  absolutes— 
because  it  has  proved  to  be  a  pliable  guide 
in  other  areas  of  the  law. 

Again: 

Nevertheless,  school  boards 
reasonable  means  to  integrate 
their  Jurisdiction. 


DQust  use  all 
1  he  schools  In 


aCBrmed 


I  hope  this  case  will  be 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Unite^ 
this  new  rxile  set  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  setting 
reasonableness,  may   be  a 
fliiswcr. 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  in 
opinions,  said  that  he  hopes 
will  come  before  the  Suprem  e 
will  allow  the  Supreme  Cou  :t 
questions  that  are  now — I  an  i 
him  now — in  the  gray  area 
have  not  been  passed  on  s 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  " 

So  that  I  will  not  misquote 
as  follows: 

As  soon  as  possible,  however 
resolve  some  of  the  basic  pra 
when  they  are  appropriately 
eluding  whether,  as  a  c 
any     particular     racial 
achieved    In    the    schools:    to 
school  districts  and  zones  vaafs 
altered  as  a  constitutional 
what  extent  traiisportatlon 
provided  to  achieve  the  ends 
holdings  of  court,  and  other 
that  may  emerge. 


balan  ce 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr 
Senator  yield  for  a  question 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
sion? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  sir:  I  Jon  delighted 
to  yield. 


by  the 

States  and 

Folurth  Circuit 

a  rule  of 

part  of  the 


one  of  his 

that  cases 

Court  that 

to  rule  on 

not  quoting 

q  iiestions  that 

I  eciflcally  by 

^ted  States. 

him,  he  said 

we  ought  to 

practical  problems 

foresented,  in- 

constlti^tlonal  matter, 

must     be 

what    extent 

or  mxist  be 

and  to 

or  must  be 

sought  by  prior 

related  Issues 


niatter; 
may 


President,  will  the 

about  the 

Appeals  decl- 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Am  I  correct  in  inferring 
from  the  decision  in  that  case  that  the 
majority  of  the  court  held  that  they 
would  adopt  the  nile  of  reason? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 
rvlr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  two  judges  dissent 
on  the  ground  that  the  court  ought  not 
act  reasonably? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  that  was  the 
effect  of  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call that  on  one  occasion  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  handed  down  a  deci- 
sion involving  the  constitutionality  of  a 
State  law  providing  for  sterilization  of 
idiots,  and  that  in  armouncing  his  deci- 
sion sustaining  the  State  law  Justice 
Holmes  said  that  "The  Court  thinks." 
speaking  of  the  ancestry  of  the  person 
who  was  to  be  sterilized,  'that  three  gen- 
erations of  idiots  are  enough,  but  Mr. 
Justice  Butler  dissents  from  that  view'"? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  sir;  he  did. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
mous  consent  that  I  may  make  the  ob- 
servation here,  without  the  Senator  from 
Alabama's  losing  his  rights  to  the  floor, 
that  when  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
pointed  out,  as  a  result  of  his  answer  to 
my  question,  that  two  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  dissented  to  the 
court's  applying  reasonableness  to  that 
decision.  I  was  reminded  of  that  remark 
made  by  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
on  that  previous  occasion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  very  interesting.  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  that  dis- 
sent, but  the  majority  opinion  was  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  rule  of  reasonableness 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

I  hope  that  rule  will  be  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  relief  that  will 
come  years  down  the  road.  We  need  re- 
lief now  In  the  public  schools  of  the 
South.  We  need  the  rule  of  reason  there. 
We  need  the  right  of  freedom  of  choice. 
We  need  the  Jonas  amendment.  We  need 
the  Whltten  amendments  that  will  be  ex- 
plained in  detail  later. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania— 
and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here,  because  we 
have  been  discussing  him  tmd  his  amend- 
ment for  some  little  while  here — seeks  to 
strike  out  section  211,  which  is  merely  a 
provision  which  will  afford  some  measure 
of  equahty  of  treatment  imder  the  law. 
It  will  furnish  some  measxire  of  equal 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  equal  ap- 
plication of  the  law.  It  will  not  solve  the 
problem,  but  it  is  something  that  will  be 
for  the  protection  of  black  and  white 
alike,  because  it  forbids  the  use  of  any  of 
the  money  appropriated  by  this  act  to 
formulate  or  Implement  any  plan  that 
would  deny  any  student,  by  reason  of  his 
color  or  his  race,  the  right  or  privilege 
to  attend  any  public  school  of  his  choice 
as  selected  by  his  parent  or  guardian. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  the  enlightening  re- 
marks he  has  made  on  this  school  bill. 


especially  with  regard  to  section  211  of 
the  bill,  known  as  the  Jonas  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  eloquent- 
ly described  the  overriding  importance 
of  a  measure  such  as  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say 
further  that  prior  to  the  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  decision,  the  law  of 
the  land  was  that  a  State  could  assign 
students  to  different  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race. 

In  1954,  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  the  Brown  decision,  which  out- 
lawed this  type  of  concept  by  saying  that 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  prohibited  the  States  from 
assigning  students  to  schools  on  that 
basis.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Today,  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  all-powerful  HEW  have 
construed  the  Constitution  to  mean  that 
school  boards  now  must  assign  students 
to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race  In  order 
to  obtain  integration. 

Mr.    ALLEN.    That   is   correct.    They 
changed  courses  180  degrees — to  the  left. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  true,  is  it 
not? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  former  con- 
cept  were   unconstitutional,    then    this 
conc^t  must  be  unconstitutional  also: 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not  agree  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  If  It  were  unconstitutional  to 
assign  a  child  to  a  certain  school  on 
the  basis  of  race  previously,  does  It  not 
seem  that  It  would  still  be  unconstitu- 
tional to  use  race  as  the  basis  for  as- 
signing schoolchildren  to  certain  schools? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  logic  of  the  Sena- 
tor's contention  Is  unassailable. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Federal  bureaucrats 
and  civil  rights  zealots  at  HEW  are  at- 
tempting to  require  that  students  be 
bused  from  one  school  to  another  In 
order  to  satisfy  their  own  personsd  view 
of  how  every  school  nhould  be  nm.  Does 
not  the  Senator  from  Alabama  con- 
clude that  this  Is  am  open  violation  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  Indeed.  That  Is  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Did  not  the  1964  act 
specifically  prohibit  this  very  thing  from 
being  done? 

Mr.  ALLEN.   Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  But  yet  HEW  and 
the  courts  are  requiring  it  to  be  done. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  stress  that 
this  policy  of  busing  students  is  op- 
posed In  my  State,  and  I  believe  In  most 
States,  by  both  black  and  white  par- 
ents as  well  as  the  students. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  I 
am  sure. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  are  receiving 
a  lot  of  complaints  In  South  Carolina 
now  from  the  black  students  who  are 
being  bused  to  other  schools,  that  they 
want  to  stay  In  their  own  schools,  but 
yet  they  are  being  forced,  on  account 
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of  their  race — the  very  criterion  that  was 
used  before  In  saying  you  cannot  force 
a  child  to  go  to  a  certain  school  on 
account  of  his  race — and  race  Is  being 
used  as  the  very  basis  for  requiring  a 
child  to  go  to  a  school. 

In  1965,  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  handed  down  a  decision  that  de- 
clared that  freedom  of  choice  was  what 
the  constitution  required.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor recall  that  decision? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  my  judgment, 
the  court  was  entirely  correct  In  that 
decision.  I  presume  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  feels  the  same  way. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir;  I  surely  do. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  However.  3  years 
later  the  Supreme  Court  virtually  nul- 
lified that  decision  by  their  decision  In 
the  Green  case  and  some  other  deci- 
sions. 

At  that  point,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Supreme  Court  abandoned  all  legal  and 
constitutional  grounds  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  goal  of  bringing  about 
social  reform.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  do.  They  are  out  on 
an  uncharted  sea  in  their  decisions. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  What  could  be  more 
just  than  providing  an  opportimity  for 
each  parent  to  choose  the  course  of  ac- 
tion which  he  feels  Is  best  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  child? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No  plan  could  be  better 
than  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama;  and  that  is  the 
only  answer  to  the  problem — that,  com- 
bined with  the  neighborhood  school  con- 
cept. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Indeed,  the  concept 
of  individual  free  choice  lies  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  foundation  on  which  this 
great  Nation  WEis  built,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  my  judgment, 
the  Jonas  amendment,  as  embodied 
and  designated  as  section  211  in  this  bill, 
is  an  attempt  to  project  some  reason 
and  some  logic  into  the  tragic  state  of 
affairs  we  find  facing  this  country  today. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
very  sovmd  logic. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  very  strongly  fav- 
or this  amendment,  and  In  my  judgment 
It  should  certainly  stay  in  the  bill.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
It  merely  says  that  no  part  of  the  funds 
provided  in  this  act  shall  be  used  to 
formulate  or  Implement  any  plan  which 
would  deny  to  any  student,  because  of 
his  race  or  color,  the  right  or  privilege 
of  attending  any  public  school  of  his 
choice,  as  selected  by  his  parent  or 
guardian. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  other  words,  this 
amendment  does  exactly  what  the 
Brown  decision  of  1954  said  had  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  in 
line  with  it,  yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his 

comments  and  the  contribution  he  has 

made  to  this  discussion  and  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  very  much  Inter- 


ested in  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
that  white  and  black  both  oppose  the 
forced  desegregaton  of  the  public 
schools.  But  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  people  are  law-abiding:  that 
there  is  no  violence  In  the  South,  In  face 
of  these  Intolerable  implementations  of 
plans  and  these  intolerable  court  de- 
crees. 

As  I  recall,  when  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment was  under  discussion  here  in  the 
Senate,  one  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  a  section  outside  of  the  South 
said  that  this  provision,  which  would 
have  requiied  uniform  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  desegregation  criteria  and 
guidelines,  with  enforcement  of  the  same 
guidelines  and  plans  and  desegregation 
policies  in  his  area,  would  be  so  fraught 
with  violence  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  call  out  the  Army  to  put  an  end  to  the 
violence  and  to  keep  order. 

That  Is  not  so  In  the  South.  But  we  do 
plead  for  equal  treatment,  equal  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  We  believe  that  the 
Jonas  amendment,  embodied  In  section 
211  of  the  bill,  Is  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection. It  Is  a  short  step,  but  It  does  give 
us  some  measure  of  equal  treatment  be- 
fore the  law. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott),  will  be  defeated,  so  that  sec- 
tion 211  will  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  will  he 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  interested  in 
the  colloquy  between  my  colleague  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond  ) ,  particularly  on  the  free- 
dom of  choice  situation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator is  aware  of  the  fact  that  back  when 
HEW  started  putting  out  its  guidelines 
suggesting  to  districts  how  they  would  go 
about  to  desegregate  their  schools,  It 
actually  proposed,  itself,  the  freedom  of 
choice  plan  as  the  proper  method  to 
pursue. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir.  I  appreciate  that 
suggestion  of  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  could  name 
schools  right  near  the  Senator's  home — 
for  Instance.  GuntersvUle.  In  Marshall 
County — in  which  the  suggestion  was 
made  by  HEW  to  use  the  freedom  of 
choice  plan. 

Mr.  ALT  .EN.  And  it  was  followed  for  a 
time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  freely  entered 
into  It  and  carried  it  out  in  good  faith; 
and  yet.  after  a  year  or  maybe  two  years, 
it  was  almost  sacrilegious,  you  would 
think,  some  of  the  howls  they  put  up. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  was  working  too  good. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

The  Senator.  I  know,  is  aware  of 
neighborhood  schools  that  have  been 
virtually  destroyed  by  some  of  the  i>Uui8 


they  have  put  out  there.  Children  have 
been  bused  many  miles,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  racial  balance,  even 
though  the  law  plainly  declared  that 
such  could  not  be  done.  Is  that  not 
correct? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  sir,  that  is  correct. 
I  was  Informed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  In  Alabama,  the  Honorable 
Ernest  Stone,  that  the  State  of  Alabama 
has  had  to  close,  and  the  local  school 
districts  have  had  to  close,  school  build- 
ings worth  approximately  $100  million 
as  the  result  of  HEW  plans  and  Federal 
court  orders.  In  almost  every  Instance, 
these  schools  are  black  schools — uproot- 
ing the  black  students — and  that  is  what 
makes  it  so  unpopular  vrith  the  black 
students,  as  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  in  areas  that 
are  almost  completely  occupied  by  black 
people. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  In  mind  a 
very  valuable  school  in  the  city  of  Bir- 
mingham about  which  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  dispute.  At  one  time.  HEW 
directed  that  that  school  be  demol- 
ished— a  fine,  brick  school.  It  was  in  a 
community  that  was  occupied  almost  en- 
tirely by  black  people;  and  because  that 
was  true  and  because,  naturally,  the  stu- 
dents attending  there,  who  lived  In  that 
neighborhood,  were  black,  there  was,  you 
might  say,  a  black  school.  HEW  ordered 
that  that  school  be  demolished,  or  di- 
rected that  it  be — I  cannot  say  that  they 
had  the  right  to  order  that  It  be— and 
they  said  that  a  new  school  should  be 
built  In  an  area  completely  out  of  there, 
and  the  students  would  be  bused  over 
there. 

A  lady  In  Birmingham  wrote  me  that 
she  had  a  small  daughter  who,  diulng  the 
2,  3,  or  4  years  she  had  been  attending 
school,  had  been  able  to  walk  a  couple 
of  blocks  to  the  school  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. Now  they  had  come  through  with 
an  order  that  required  her  to  be  bused 
11  miles  across  town  In  order  to  attend 
school,  imder  that  direction. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  destroy 
the  neighborhood  schools,  does  it? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  that  is  the  ef- 
fect of  what  they  are  directing  be  done. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
and  able  senior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks concerning  the  motion  to  strike 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
be  rather  brief.  I  want  to  point  out  with 
emphasis  and  quote  briefly  from  the  key 
paragraph,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the 
case  of  Brown  against  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. I  want  to  point  with  emphasis  to 
the  fact  that  this  test  has  long  since 
been  abandoned,  as  has  been  said  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  is  prohibited 
from  being  followed  rww,  under  the  sub- 
sequent decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  HEW. 

I  want  to  point  out,  further,  that  this 
simple  amendment  of  Representative 
Jonas,  of  North  Carolina  is  the  very  thing 
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white  students  is  nothing  to  pat  our- 
selves on  the  back  about.  It  Is  nothing 
about  which  to  accept  any  praise  or  any 
blame.  It  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  In  varied 
geographical  areas  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia in  recent  years,  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  that  population,  a  large  part 
of  west  Philadelphia,  almost  all  of  north 
central  Philadelphia,  and  parts  of  many 
other  areas  have  been  occupied  in  the 
residencies  by  people  who  are  black. 
Therefore,  In  those  schools,  not  neces- 
sarily because  they  seek  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational requirements  on  a  quota  of 
more  black  than  white  students  but 
population  shifts  and  de  facto  effects 
rather  than  de  jure  situations  have 
brought  that  about.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  recall  the  Henry  School,  which  Is 
very  near  to  where  I  live,  which 
was  once  all  white  but  which  now 
is  very  much  in  considerable  majority  a 
black  school,  it  remains  a  very  good 
school,  one  of  our  best  high  schools. 

I  live  in  a  residential  area  in  Phila- 
delphia known  as  Chestnut  Hill.  My 
neighbors  are  among  the  best  neighbors 
In  the  whole  section.  They  are  black.  We 
in  Philadelphia  do  not  regard  the  exist- 
ence of  a  city  block  of  white  or  black 
neighbors  as  unusual.  In  fact,  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  my  neighbors  are  black  as 
well. 

We  have  accepted  that  as  the  situ- 
ation. What  we  are  after  Is  the  quality  of 
education.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  concern 
to  me  whether  my  neighbor  or  the  school- 
children there  are  black  or  white  but 
whether  they  get  an  equal  quality  of  edu- 
cation. Where  there  has  been  de  facto 
situations  they  have  been  caused,  in 
other  words,  by  the  shifting  of  popula- 
tions, not  by  a  legal  determination  to 
evade  the  consequences  of  the  law  or  of 
court  decisions. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
very  much  for  giving  me  this  chance  to 
answer. 

Mr.  STEl>rNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  glad  that  I  yielded  to  him.  He  has  not 
answered  yet,  what,  if  anything.  Phila- 
delphia ha.s  been  doing  these  past  15 
years  about  trying  to  eUmlnate  this  situ- 
ation of 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Well,  we  have  been  spend- 
ing  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  finish  first, 
please — the  Supreme  Court  said  In  1954 
that  it  was  not  fair,  that  It  was  not  equal 
treatment  under  the  law,  and  it  must  be 
abolished.  Thus,  I  am  not  trying  to  find 
fault  with  anyone.  I  say,  let  us  clean  up 
Philadelphia.  While  we  are  after  Phila- 
delphia. Miss.,  let  us  take  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  Improve  It  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  sure,  if  I  can  say  this 
to  my  good  friend  from  Mississippi,  that 
his  remarks  now.  and  his  very  fine  speech 
of  a  moment  ago,  will  read  very  well  in 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But,  will  not  be  persua- 
sive in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  fully  satisfied  with 
that.  Senator.  I  am  fully  satisfied  of  it. 
You  are  consistently  here  imposing  every 
ruling  you  can  on  us  in  the  South.  So  far 
as  I  know,  you  have  never  satisfied  us 
ansrway — I  am  not  speaking  about  the 
Senator  personally,  of  course 


Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  and  I  are 
friends.  We  know  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  Is  not  a  matter  of 
friendship.  This  is  a  matter  of  education. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  wish  to  embar- 
rass the  Senator  with  my  friendship 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  We  are  friends.  We 
are  friends,  of  course.  I  am  proud  of 
that.  My  point  is.  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  while  we  are 
working  in  Philadelphia.  Miss.,  since  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  what  It  did  about 
the  test? 

If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  I  will 
read  from  these  percentages  once  more 
and  then  I  will  read  one  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  give  these  figures 
first,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  say.  In  the  Sen- 
ator's fine  home  State  of  Pennsylvania — 
and  It  is  a  wonderful  State — In  Phila- 
delphia, the  figures  are  9.6  percent  In 
1968  and  8.2  percent  In  1969. 

In  1969.  the  percentage  of  Negro  stu- 
dents attending  the  majority  white 
schools  in  the  largest  city  in  my  State 
of  Mississippi  was  19.7  percent.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  kindly 
give  me  his  attention?  It  Is  19.7  percent. 
In  a  large  city  in  Mississippi — large  for 
us — the  percentage  of  Negro  students 
attending  a  mtijority  white  school  It  was 
19.7  percent  in  1969.  as  compared  to  8.2 
percent  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  2.8 
percent  In  Chicago.  HI. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVTN.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  if  they  do  not  have  de 
facto    segregation    in   some    places    In 
Mississippi? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Yes. 
Mr.  ERVEN.  Is  there  not  one  town  down 
there  where  virtually  all  the  black  people 
live  on  one  side  of  the  bayou  and  the  rail- 
road tracks  and  virtually  all  the  white 
people  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  bayou 
and  the  railroad  tracks;  and  that  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  was  de 
facto  segregation   there,   and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  school  board 
set  up  one  school  district  on  one  side  of 
the  bayou  and  the  railroad  tracks  and 
another  school  district  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bayou  and  the  railroad  tracks, 
primarily  for  the  safety  of  the  little  chil- 
dren, the  Federal  court  held  that  the 
safety  of  the  little  children  has  to  take 
second  place  to  the  overridmg  necessity 
of  desegregation,  and  the  school  board 
would  have  to  make  some  of  the  little 
black  children  endanger  their  lives  by 
crossing    the    bayou    and    the   railroad 
tracks  to  get  over  to  the  white  school,  and 
some  of  the  little  white  children  endan- 
ger their  lives  by  crossing  the  bayou  and 
the  railroad  tracks  to  get  over  to  the 
black  school? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  true.  That  is 
one  of  the  cases  we  have  down  there.  It 
Is  just  as  the  Senator  has  stated  It.  It  Is 
part  of  this  cnisade  supported  and 
backed  by  those  who  have  not  cleaned 
up  their  own  backyards. 

Mr.   ERVIN.   Does   not   the   Senator 
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from  Mississippi  know  of  the  celebrated 
case  in  Charlotte,  N.C..  where  the  court 
handed  down  a  decree  requiring  the  bus- 
ing of  thousands  of  students  in  de  facto 
areas  inhabited  by  blacks  to  schools 
m  de  facto  areas  inhabited  by  whites? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  am  familiar  with 
that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  HEW  and 
the  courts  harass  the  schoolchildren 
of  the  South  regardless  whether  it  is  de 
facto  or  de  jure  segregation  in  the 
South:  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  South  is  subjected 
In  any  event  to  compulsory  integration. 
Only  the  North  can  hide  behind  the 
words  "de  facto." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  deliberately  set 
up  that  way.  Senator,  by  some  of  those 
who  helped  to  draft  the  1964  CivU  Rights 
Act.  They  took  that  for  themselves,  in 
no  uncertain  words.  I  have  been  frank 
about  it.  I  have  said  here  on  the  Boor 
of  the  Senate,  In  a  speech  I  made  not 
many  days  ago,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  repeatedly  refused  to  hear  a  case 
originating  outside  the  South  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  legahty  of  this  seg- 
regation that  they  have. 

I  cited  four  specific  cases  where  the 
litigants  tried  to  get  that  point  decided, 
and  applied  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  but 
that  writ  of  certiorari  was  denied  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  those  four  cases,  as 
well  as  more.  Those  four  were  clean  and 
clear  cut.  so  there  Is  some  mysterious 
reason  why  the  Court  refused  to  pass  on 
the  legality  of  this  very  segregation  we 
are  talking  about. 

When  we  tsdk  about  children  and 
equality  of  their  education.  I  know  of  a 
case  in  my  State  of  a  man  and  wife  with 
six  children  who,  under  orders  of  the 
Court,  must  send  those  six  children  to 
six  different  schools  to  the  four  different 
sides  of  the  city,  each  one  leaving  home 
separately  In  the  morning  and  going  to 
a  different  school  In  a  city  of  100,000. 

Call  that  quality  education — or  quality 
anything  else  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
training  of  youngsters  at  that  tender 
age? 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  and  I  submit 
this  on  its  fairness,  that  the  majority  of 
Senators  will  see  fit  to  let  this  amend- 
ment go  on  this  appropriation  bill  for  at 
least  1  year.  That  is  the  life  of  it.  It  will 
not  be  permanent  law.  Let  it  go  along 
for  1  year  and  see  what  the  result  will 
be.   Certainly  it  will  not  hurt  anyone 
outside  the  South.  It  will  lend  somewhat 
of  a  new  start  and  be  of  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  spirit  of  the  parents  and 
teachers.  We  always  hear  the  bad  things, 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  parents 
and  teachers  in  our  area  of  the  country 
that  have  sacrificed  the  right  to  make 
this  thing  work.  And  they  come  back 
with  more,  and  more,  and  more  intoler- 
able demands  under  which  human  flesh 
can  hardly  live.  It  is  Injurious  to  those  of 
both  races. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  flt  to 
stand  by  the  House  and  stand  by  the 
House  committee  and  stand  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee  and  leave  this  temporary 
provision  In  the  bUl  for  one  time,  just 
one  time,  and  let  us  see  what  good  can 
come  from  It  in  1  year. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  sustain  the  motion  to  strike 
section  211. 

"FBEEDOM     or    CHOICE"     A     MISNOMm 


The  progress  of  school  desegregation 
since  the  Supreme  Court  annoimced  the 
Brown  decision  in  1954  has  been  some- 
where between  nonexistent  and  slow.  The 
verv  latest  statistics  available  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Issued  June  8,  1970,  show  us  that 
almost  50  percent  of  the  minority  stu- 
dents in  American  primary  and  second- 
ary schools  attend  schools  with  between 
95  and  100  percent  minority  group  popu- 
lations. The  corresponding  figure  is  77 
percent  for  the  17  Southern  and  border 
States.  Even  in  the  32  States  of  the  North 
and  West,  where  racial  segregation  of 
schools  has  been  by  and  large  de  facto, 
more  than  32  percent  of  the  minority  stu- 
dents attend  schools  which  have  95  to 
100  percent  minority  group  populations. 
In  addressing  my  remarks  to  section 
211  of  the  Office  of  Education  appropria- 
tions   bill— HJl.     16916— the    so-called 
Jonas  amendment.  I  express  the  hope 
that  its  presence  and  the  presence  of 
the  accompanying  Whitten  amendments 
embodied  in  section  209-219  of  the  bill 
reported  out  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, represent  a  futile  last  gasp  on  the 
part  of  those  who  seek  to  scuttle  the  de- 
segregation process  altogether.  As  I  have 
every  time  that  the  predecessors  of  these 
amendments  have  been  added  to  the  ap- 
propriations measures  by  the  House,  I 
must  now  oppose  their  acceptance  by  the 

Section  211  requires  that  desegregation 
plans  embrace  the  idea  of  freedom  of 
choice;  it  Is  quite  clearly  imconstitu- 
tional.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  in 
Green  against  County  School  Board  of 
New  Kent  Coimty,  Va.,  In  1968.  that  the 
freedom  of  choice  plan  at  issue  was  Itself 
unconstitutional  because  it  served  to 
perpetuate,  rather  than  terminate,  racial 
segregation.  The  court  was  clear  in  stat- 
ing that  constitutionally,  "utilizing  free- 
dom of  choice  is  not  an  end  in  itself"; 
yet  that  is  what  section  211  would  mean 
in  practical  consequence. 

Even  were  we  to  suppose  that  constitu- 
tional commands  have  weakened  in  the 
past  2  years,  section  211  should  be  de- 
cisively defeated.  The  phrase  "freedom 
of  choice,"  as  rhetoric,  has  a  rather 
compelling  emotional  appeal.  But  at- 
taching the  word  "freedom"  to  a  concept 
cannot  change  its  practical  effect.  We 
would  not  for  a  moment  entertain  pass- 
age of  a  bill  which  attempted  to  estab- 
lish the  "freedom  to  assault,"  the  "free- 
dom to  cripple,"  or  the  "freedom  to  kill." 
Yet  as  moderate  a  black  leader  as  Whit- 
ney Young  of  the  National  Urban  League 
said  recently  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportimlty.  that  a  system 
which  fosters  school  segregation  com- 
mits "educational  genocide." 

Proponents  of  section  211  have  argued 
that  If  freedom  of  choice  results  in  seg- 
regated schools,  it  is  not  because  of  de 
jure  state  action,  but  because  the  stu- 
dents and  parents  of  a  given  community 
prefer  segregation,  which  should  be  their 
right  so  long  as  they  impose  their  views 


on  no  one  else.  This  theoretical  explana- 
tion simply  does  not  comport  with  the 
facts  which  have  been  xmcovered  by  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  The 
Commission's  September  1969  report  on 
Federal  enforcement  of  school  desegre- 
gation foimd  a  variety  of  causes  for  the 
failure  of  freedom  of  choice  plans  to 
achieve  desegregation. 

For  one  thing,  fear  of  retaliation  and 
hostility  from  the  white  community  has 
continued  to  deter  many  black  families 
from  choosing  all-white  schools.  The  fear 
is  not  111  placed.  The  Commission  has 
documented  numerous  instances  of  vio- 
lent intimidation. 

For  exsanple,  a  16-year-old  girl  in 
Sharkey-Issaquena  Counties,  Miss.,  is 
today  sightless  in  her  right  eye.  the 
result  of  a  shotgun  wound  inflicted  when 
she  tried  unsuccessfully  to  transfer  to  a 
white  attended  school. 

A  black  family  in  Clay  Coimty.  Miss., 
received  death  threats  and  gunshots  in 
its  family  home  and  the  family  car  when 
their  12-year-old  son  registered  in  a 
white  school. 

Less  than  5  years  ago,  an  Alabama 
Federal  court  f  oimd  that  a  local  chapter 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  had  been  formed  in 
Crenshaw  Coimty  to  forcibly  prevent  the 
desegregation  of  the  public  schools  and 
Intimidate  Negro  parents  who  chose  to 
send  their  children  to  white  schools. 

In  addition,  economic  coercion  has 
been  used  as  a  weapon  to  prevent  black 
families  from  exercising  so-called  free- 
choice.  A  black  truckdriver  In  Dorches- 
ter County,  S.C,  was  flred  from  his  job, 
because  as  his  former  employer  admitted, 
his  children  enrolled  In  the  white-at- 
tended schools.  The  district  court  in  the 
Crenshaw  County  case  also  found  the 
Klan  had  utilized  economic  coercion  in 
achieving  its  ends. 

In  the  past,  this  body  has  been  asked 
to  endorse  obstructionism  by  removing 
from  judicial  scrutiny  freedom  of  choice 
approaches  to  desegregation.  Tonight,  we 
are  asked  not  only  to  endorse  obstruc- 
tionism but  to  require  it  by  approving 
section  211.  To  do  so  would  be  unpar- 
donable. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  to  strike  sections 
209  and  210  of  the  education  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Sections  209  and  210.  the  so-called 
Whitten  amendments,  would  not  in  their 
present  form  change  legal  requirements 
in  the  area  of  school  desegregation,  or 
alter  the  authority  and  responsibUity  of 
HEW  to  enforce  those  requirements.  But 
these  provisions  are  designed  to  create 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  laymoi,  and 
their  passage  would  encourage  futile  re- 
sistance among  school  districts  now  fully 
desegregated,  or  planning  to  complete 
desegregation  with  the  opening  of  school 
next  fall.  ^,_^ 

Sections  209  and  210  would  prohibit 
HEW  from  requiring  the  transfer  or  as- 
signment of  students  over  parental  ob- 
jection, or  the  busing  of  students,  with 
respect  to  schools  or  school  systems 
which  are  "desegregated"  as  that  term  Is 
defined  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  or  from  requiring  the  abolish- 
ment of  any  school  so  "desegregated." 
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These   provisions    are 
course,  since  existing  law  gi\^s 
authority  to  require  further 
school  or  school  district  which 
regated"  within  the  meaning 
"Deseeregation"  is  defined 
as  follows: 
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401(b)  "Desegregation"  meanii 
mcnt  of  students  to  public  schools 
In  such  schools  without  regard 
color,  religion,  or  national  or 
segregation"  shall  not  mean 
of  students  to  public  schools  In 
come  racial  Imbalance. 

Under  this  definition,  "de^gregation" 
of  a  school  district  encompass  es  the  proc- 
ess of  disestablishing  the  effe  ;ts  of  racial 
assignment,  in  order  to  achi^e  the  non- 
racial  operation  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  riled  over 
years  ago  in  the  Oreen  decisi  an,  a  school 
district  does  not  stop  the  practice  of 
assigning  students  on  the  biisis  of  race 
when  it  adopts  an  altemativ<  >  method  of 
assignment  which  achieves  the  same 
results  as  racial  assignment,  The  Court 
held  that  de  jure  segregated!  school  dis- 
tricts achieve  nonracial  operation  only 
by  integration  in  fact  of  faculties  and 
student  bodies. 

The  title  IV  definition  of  "desegrega- 
tion" explicitly  excludes  effoits  "to  over- 
come racial  imbalance."  that  is,  to  elimi- 
nate segregation  which  is  accidental  or 
de  facto  in  origin.  Thus,  the  tfcrm  "deseg- 
regation" refers  only  to  tne  constitu- 
tional obligations  of  school  qistricts  seg- 
regated by  law  or  official  policy. 

No  narrow  interpretation  jof  the  term 
"desegregation"  is  consistentiwlth  its  use 
in  title  IV.  Its  only  presenti  fimction  is 
to  describe  the  Office  of  Ediiation's  au- 
thority to  render  technical  assistance  to 
school  districts  requesting  fuch  assist- 
ance in  meeting  their  legal  responsbili- 
ties.  The  term  "desegregation"  is  coex- 
tensive with  14th  amendmtnt  require- 
ments, so  that  the  Office  o'  Education 
program  can  render  useful  s<  rvice  to  de- 
segregating school  districts. 

The  administration  has  aiinotmced  its 
opinion  that  sections  209  anjd  210  would 
have  no  legal  effect,  and  afeks  that  we 
strike  them  because  of  the  confusion  they 
would  cause  among  desegregating  school 
districts.  The  Leadership  Coherence  for 
Civil  Rights  opposes  these  |  sections  on 
the  same  grounds.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  lives  of  cluldren.  and 
with  the  most  fundamental  {of  this  Na- 
tion's commitments,  our  coiAmitment  to 
the  elimination  of  racial  injustice.  Enact- 
ment of  these  meaningless  but  divisive 
provisions  would  betray  our  public  trust. 

Mr.  ELASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  are  faced  with  the  <  rucial  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Senate  is  willing  to 
help  save  the  public  schools  i  >f  the  South 
and  the  Nation  from  disiuption  and 
chaofi. 

We  must  exercise  our  pollers  respon- 
sibly by  returning  to  the  loci  il  and  State 
school  officials  the  authority  to  bring 
about  desegregation  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner by  use  of  the  "freedon^  of  choice" 
plan. 

The  inferior  Federal  coiarts  in  the 
South,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  l>ave  entered 
extreme  and  arbitrary  orders  forcing 
Southern  school  districts  to  achieve  in- 


tegration by  means  of  forced  assignment 
of  students  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race 
so  as  to  achieve  a  racial  quota  in  the 
public  schools.  This  has  been  done  even 
when  it  violated  the  "neighborhood 
school"  concept  and  entailed  busing  of 
children  for  long  distances  in  order  to 
attain  a  racial  quota  in  the  schools. 

Likewise,  officials  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  have  similarly  forced 
Southern  school  districts  to  adopt  the 
same  sort  of  extreme  destructive  plans 
for  accomplishing  desegregation  as  a 
condition  to  the  payment  of  Federal 
funds  for  educational  purposes. 

It  is  this  latter  abuse  of  power  which 
is  sought  to  be  remedied  by  the  Whitten 
amendments  and  the  Jonas  amendment. 

These  amendments  appear  as  sections 
209,  210  and  211  in  the  pending  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. This  language  must  be  re- 
tained in  its  present  form.  It  must  not 
be  watered  down.  Section  209  provides 
that  no  part  of  the  funds  contained  Ln 
this  act  may  be  used  to  force  smy  school 
or  school  district  which  is  desegregated 
as  that  term  is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88- 
352,  to  take  any  action  to  force  the  bus- 
ing of  students:  to  force  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  or  color  the  abolishment  of 
any  school  so  desegregated:  or  to  force 
the  transfer  or  assignment  of  any  stu- 
dent attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondarj'  school  so  desegregated  to  or 
from  a  particular  school  over  the  pro- 
test of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

Section  210  provides  that  no  part  of 
the  funds  contained  in  this  act  shall 
be  used  to  force  any  school  or  school  dis- 
trict which  Is  desegregated  as  that  term 
is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to  take 
any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents: to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated:  or  to  force  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  traixs- 
fer  of  students  to  or  from  a  particular 
.school  so  desegregated  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  obtaining  Federal  fimds 
otherwise  available  to  any  State,  school 
district,  or  school. 

Section  211  provides  that  no  part  of 
the  fimds  provided  in  this  act  shall  be 
used  to  formulate  or  Implement  any  plan 
which  would  deny  to  any  student,  be- 
cause of  his  race  or  color,  the  right  or 
privilege  of  attending  any  public  school 
of  his  choice  as  selected  by  his  parent 
or  guardian. 

These  soimd  provisions  would  merely 
prevent  forced  busing  and  arbitrary  clos- 
ing of  schools,  and  would  permit  a  child 
to  attend  the  school  of  his  parents' 
choice. 

What  Is  wrong  with  that?  This  is 
completely  consistent  with  our  American 
traditions  of  self-determination  and  local 
control  under  school  boards. 

If  we  fall  to  Include  these  provisions 
In  the  law,  we  will  permit,  sanction  and 
condone  the  actions  of  officials  In  the 
Office  of  Education  In  unjustifiably  treat- 
ing the  public  schools  of  the  South  dif- 
ferently from  the  public  schools  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  from  the 
South  and  I  have  made  a  number  of 
speeches  on  this  fioor  In  which  we  stated 
irrefutable  facts  which  clearly  demon- 


strated that  the  arbitrary  and  outlandish 
actions  of  the  Federal  courts  and  of  Fed- 
eral administrative  officials  have  had  a 
terrible  effect  upon  many  of  the  public 
schools  of  our  section.  These  Federal 
edicts  have  caused  many  of  the  children 
who  attended  public  schools,  both  white 
and  black,  to  withdrawn  from  the  public 
schools.  These  unwise  edicts  have  brought 
about  turmoil  and  confusion  among  the 
teachers  and  students  in  many  of  these 
schools. 

I  deeply  regret  to  say  that  apparently 
the  terrible  events  that  are  occurring  in 
many  of  the  public  schools  of  the  South 
seem  to  have  little  or  no  impact  on  some 
of  my  colleagues  from  other  sections  of 
the  country. 

In  the  event  that  anyone  should  think 
that  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
forcing  of  a  racial  quota  of  students  and 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  will  in- 
variably result  in  educational  chaos  and 
public  resentment  is  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  southerner,  then  I  invite 
your  careful  attention  to  a  few  extraor- 
dinary statements  made  on  this  floor 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
Stermis  amendment  last  February.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  statements,  which  were 
made  by  eminent  nonsouthem  Members 
of  this  body,  show  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  people  in  no  section  of 
this  country  want  to  be  subjected  to  a 
racial  quota  system  by  the  assignment 
of  students  and  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race. 

As  you  recall,  the  Stennis  amendment, 
as  modified  by  an  amendment  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  stated 
that  the  guidelines  established  pursuant 
to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
shall  be  applied  uniformly  in  all  regions 
of  the  .United  States  in  dealing  with 
conditions  of  segregation  by  race  in  the 
schools  of  the  agencies  of  any  State  with- 
out regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such 
segregation,  whether  de  jure  or  de  facto. 

In  other  words,  since  we  had  previously 
been  unable  to  receive  justice  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Whitten  amendments 
and  the  Jonas  amendment,  some  of  us 
sought  by  the  Stennis  amendment  to  at 
least  be  assured  that  the  other  sections 
of  the  United  States  would  receive  the 
same  and  equal  treatment  as  that  re- 
ceived by  the  South. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi for  forcing  this  issue  to  the  floor. 
His  efforts  resulted  in  a  landmark  vote, 
in  which  the  Senate  approved  the  "equal 
treatment"  sunendment  by  a  vote  of  56 
to  36.  Unfortunately,  even  though  the 
Senate  adopted  the  Stennis  amendment. 
Its  language  was  weakened  by  the  con- 
ference committee  with  the  House,  and 
the  language  which  was  finally  enacted 
into  law  still  permits  the  Federal  courts 
and  the  Federal  bureaucrats  to  discrimi- 
nate against  the  South.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  the  people  of  the  South  are 
being  aflBicted  with  terrible  conditions  In 
their  schools  which  95  percent  of  all 
Americans  in  all  sections  of  the  Nation 
would  never  voluntarily  endure.  This 
statement  is  supported  by  the  many 
tragic  events  which  had  occurred  in  the 
school  systems  of  Mississippi  as  a  result 
of  Federal  Interference  in  the  operation 
of  the  schools.  I  now  call  to  your  careful 
consideration  a  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  the  sen- 
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lor  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  the 
closing  moments  of  the  debate  on  the 
Stennis  amendment  on  February  18, 
1970.  Senator  Scott  opposed  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Stermis  amendment.  He  took 
the  position  during  the  debate  that  even 
should  both  Houses  of  Congress  adopt 
the  Ismguage  of  the  Stennis  amendment, 
it  might  not  have  the  effect  of  law  be- 
cause it  was  couched  in  terms  of  a  state- 
ment of  policy.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania then  made  the  following 
statement: 

I  say  I  am  glad  It  Is  only  stated  as  policy, 
because  any  genuine  attempt.  In  good  faith, 
to  enforce  this  language  would  require,  In 
my  Judgment,  the  vise  of  all  the  police 
force*  m  America,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
troops  overseas.  That  may  be  a  good  thing;  It 
may  be  a  good  way  to  get  the  troops  home. 

I  completely  concur  with  this  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
If  HEW  and  the  Federal  courts  should 
harm  and  disrupt  the  public  schools  in 
all  50  States  to  the  same  degree  that 
they  have  harmed  and  disrupted  the 
public  schools  of  the  South,  it  would 
indeed  require  all  of  the  police  forces 
and  many  of  our  troops  to  enforce  this 
destruction  of  public  education  on  an 
angry  and  outraged  American  public. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  consequences  of 
forced  integration  by  racial  quotas  would 
be  so  bitterly  resented  by  the  people  of 
America  so  as  to  compel  the  use  of  all 
of  the  police  forces  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Federal  troops  in  order  to 
enforce  compliance  \nth  the  law,  then 
how,  in  good  conscience,  can  anyone 
Justify  or  condone  punishing  the  people 
of  the  South  in  such  a  fashion?  There  is 
no  justification  for  such  discriminatory 
treatment. 

One  can  draw  at  least  three  inferences 
from  the  statements  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  which  I  have  quoted. 

The  first  possible  Inference  Is  that  the 
people  of  the  North,  East,  and  West  are 
much  more  violently  opposed  to  forced 
integration  by  racial  quotas  than  are  the 
people  of  the  South,  and  for  that  reason 
Federal  troops  would  be  required  to  en- 
force such  conditions  in  those  sections  of 
the  Nation.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  does  not 
undertake  to  impute  thoughts,  ideas  or 
motives  to  people  in  other  States. 

The  second  reasonable  inference  which 
could  be  drawn  from  this  statement  is 
that  the  South  should  be  treated  differ- 
ently than  the  rest  of  the  Nation  because 
it  has  not  yet  paid  enough  pennance  for 
the  War  Between  the  States. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  infer- 
ence is  not  the  correct  one  to  draw  from 
this  statement.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
spirit  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  dead  in 
the  Senate,  but  events  of  the  last  few 
years  make  me  wonder. 

The  third  reasonable  inference  which 
could  be  drawn  from  the  statement  Is 
that  ideally  a  system  of  forced  integra- 
tion by  racial  quotas  should  be  foisted 
on  all  of  the  schools  in  America,  but 
that  realism  compels  the  concession  that 
the  people  of  the  North,  East,  and  West 
would  not  stand  for  such  outrages,  and 
if  such  conditions  were  forced  upon 
them  might  rwt  only  react  with  violence, 
necessitating  the  use  of  troops,  but,  even 
worse,  they  might  react  at  the  bedlot 


box    with    disastrous    political    conse- 
quences to  some  persons. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  Inference  Is 
not  the  correct  one  to  be  drawn,  because 
it  would  put  oiu-  Government  in  the  po- 
sition of  being  a  bully  or  tyrant. 

Just  because  it  has  been  forcibly  dem- 
onstrated to  the  people  of  the  South  that 
the  whole  might  of  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment may  be  brought  to  bear  on  them 
in  order  to  force  integration  by  means 
of  racial  quotas  in  the  public  schools,  it 
does  not  follow  that  It  is  right,  proper, 
or  moral  to  take  such  tyrannical  actions. 
We  in  the  South  have  learned  from 
experience  that  the  Federal  courts  and 
the  bureaucrats  at  HEW  will  blatantly 
treat  our  schools  dlfferentiy  from  the 
schools  in  other  sections  of  the  Nation. 
We  have  learned  that  harsh  and  arbi- 
trary edicts  wUl  be  entered  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  order  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  integration  by  quotas.  We  have 
learned  to  our  sorrow  that  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats will  arbitrarily  and  illegally 
deny  our  schools  and  other  institutions 
funds  to  which  they  are  entiUed  under 
the  law  unless  they  submit  to  a  policy 
of  integration  by  quotas. 

We  have  even  learned  the  ultimate  les- 
son that  Federal  troops  will  be  used  to 
bring  about  the  complete  social  revolu- 
tion which  is  the  goal  of  so-called  civil 
rights  leaders. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  such  a  bad 
idea  for  people  in  all  of  the  other  sections 
of  the  Nation  to  realize  that  troops  may 
be  used  against  them,  too,  in  order  to  en- 
force integration  by  racial  quotas  and 
the  social  revolution.  It  Is  an  unhappy 
thought,  but  perhaps  only  in  that  way 
will  all  Americans  learn  of  the  results  of 
Federal  interference  in  the  operation  of 
the  public  schools. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  distin,suished  Repub- 
lican leader  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
debate  on  the  Stennis  amendment  on 
February  18: 

But.  without  waiting  for  that,  we  will  now 
have.  If  the  amendment  Ls  agreed  to.  a  deci- 
sion that  after  de  Jure  segregation  has  been 
pursued  as  far  as  It  can  be  pursued,  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  including  the  South, 
the  white  student  wlU  have  gone  to  the  pri- 
vate schools  and  the  blacks  will  have  at- 
tended the  public  schools  and  then  we  wUl 
have  a  situation  where  we  will  have  resegre- 
gatlon;  and  then.  In  the  South,  as  In  the  rest 
of  the  country,  we  will  have  a  tJnlted  States 
policy  stated  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  the 
unsegregatlon  of  the  resegregated  areas  na- 
tionwide, which  is  a  matter  highly  exalted  In 
principle  and  most  desirable,  but  would.  In 
fact,  operate  as  a  total  breakdown  of  the  law 
all  over  the  country. 

On  the  preceding  day  of  the  debate, 
February  17.  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  made  this  prediction  of  what 
would  happen  if  the  Stennis  amendment, 
which  provided  for  equal  treatment,  were 
adopted : 

One  of  two  things  will  happen.  All  efforts 
to  deaegregate  wlU  stop,  and  It  will  be  Im- 
possible to  go  on;  or  there  will  be  Federal 
Interference  of  such  size,  magnitude,  and 
depth  that  the  country  will  be  appalled  If 
this  measure  becomes  law. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York.  If  the  tragedies 
which  are  being  inflicted  on  the  public 
schools  of  the  South  are  visited  upon  all 


of  the  public  schools  in  the  United  States, 
then  there  would  be  a  total  breakdown  of 
law  all  over  the  country,  and  the  country 
would  be  appalled. 

My  colleagues  from  the  South  and  I 
have  made  pleas  in  the  past  to  grant  us 
simple  equity  and  justice.  Since  we  were 
not  able  to  receive  equity  and  justice,  we 
then  asked  you  for  equal  treatment. 

We  have  failed  to  receive  equity,  jus- 
tice, or  equal  protection  of  the  laws  from 
the  Congress. 

We  now  renew  our  demand  for  fair- 
ness and  justice.  If  the  Senate  again 
tvans  a  deaf  ear  to  our  plea  for  jtistice, 
it  will  have  a  tragic  Impact  on  all  of  the 
schoolchildren  of  this  Nation. 

Do  not  think  that  you  can  forever  suc- 
ceed in  punishing  the  South  and  forcing 
our  section  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  com- 
pulsory racial  integration  by  quotas.  It 
just  will  not  work  that  way. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  restore  sanity  to 
the  operation  of  our  public  schools  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Whitten  amendments 
and  the  Jonas  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  cail  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL).  II  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  witiihold  my  vt)te. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative).  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MtJSKiK).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  Having  al- 
ready voted  in  the  negative,  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  . 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartju)  . 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lomg). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MetcalD  .  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mttskie)  .  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborouch)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  YotmO.  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Faknih  and 
Mr.  (30LDWATER)  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mtmoi)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 
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York    (Mr. 
al  business. 
Senator 
MtiwDT)  would 


The   Senator    from   New 
OooDELL)  is  detained  on  offlc 

If  present  and  voting, 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Good  ell)  has  becfi  previously 
annoimced. 

The  result  was  announcejd — yeas  53. 
nays  27,  as  follows : 

(No.  169  Leg.] 
TEAS— 53 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

BeUtnon 

Boggs 

Brcxike 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dole 

DomlDick 

Eagleton 

Pong 

Onffln 

Harrla 


Allen 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Eastland 


Hatfield 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

MUler 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

NATS— 27 

EUender 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 


P)  store 

P(  arson 

Pdl 

P(  rcy 

Piouty 

Pi  oxmlre 

RAndolph 

R  blcoff 

Si  xbe 

S<  bwelker 

S(ott 

Si  nltb,  Maine 

Si  alth.  111. 

Si  evens 

S;  Tnlngton 

T  rdlngs 

9  lUlams.  NJ. 


Ji  irdan,  N.C. 
lii  cClellan 
S  wrkman 


PRESENT    AND    GIVING    UVt    PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECOREED— 3 
Bynl  ot  West  Virginia,  agaliist. 
Mansfield,  for. 
Tower,  ag&lnst. 

NOT  VOTING— 1  r 


Bayb 
Oodd 

Fannin 
Ooldwater 
OoodeU 
Gravel 


Hart 

Hartke 

Long 

McCarthy 

Metcalf 

Mundt 


to. 


So  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  was  agreed 


Presid  ent 


t<i 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr. 
to  reconsider  the   vote   b3 
amendment  was  agreed 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr. 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 


Presli  lent 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1971— AMENl)MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  7: 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 

be  proposed 
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» [urphy 

Muskle 

Aussell 

1  arborougb 

'1  bung.  Ohio 


t,  I  move 
which   the 


,  I  move 
able. 

table  was 


tJie 


an  amendment  intended  tc 
by  me  for  appropriations  iii  the  amount 
of  $150  million  for  emergency  assistance 
to  desegregating  local  educational  agen- 
cies. This  amendment  catries  forward 
the  recommendations  of  tjhe  President 
contained  in  his  message  to|the  Congress 
of  May  25.  i 

The  amendment  is  similar  to  the  text 
of  the  parallel  provision  contained  in 
chapter  VII  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  H.R.  17399.  ak  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  the  AppropBiations  Com- 
mittee with  two  important;  exceptions — 
first,  the  item  which  made  the  previous 
provision  out  of  order  ha«  been  elimi- 
nated, and  second,  the  amendment  in 
eludes  as  its  second  proviso  the  key  ele- 
ments of  the  three  amendments  includ- 
ing the  form  decided  by  recall — intro- 


duced on  June  16  by  Senator  Mondale 
for  himself,  and  other  Senators,  includ- 
ing myself. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
had  an  opportunity,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider this  proposal  and  one  may  find  the 
detailed  testimony  concerning  it  on  pages 
733  through  781  of  the  hearings  on  H.R. 
17399. 

This  proposal  would  carry  out  the  first 
step  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  May  21  message  to  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  $1.5  billion  in  assistance 
on  desegregation  to  schools  throughout 
the  Nation  over  the  next  2  years. 

In  order  to  meet  the  emergency  situa- 
tion of  schools  facing  September  dead- 
lines this  year,  the  amendment  would 
provide  funds  under  six  authorities  pres- 
ently existing  in  law.  Also,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education.  Mr.  Pell,  pointed  out 
this  morning  during  hearings  of  the  sub- 
committee, this  amendment  will  serve  as 
a  test  vehicle  for  gauging  the  efficacy  of 
the  larger  $1.5  billion  administration 
proposal  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  memorandum 
citing  the  individual  statutes,  the 
amoimts  which  would  be  utilized  under 
each,  and  a  description  of  the  authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UZMORAMDTrlC 

1.  Community  development  programs: 
$100,000,000. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Title 
n,  TTrban  and  Rural  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams. This  title's  purpose  Is  to  help  focus 
available  local.  State,  private,  and  Federal 
resources  upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low-In- 
come families,  and  low-Income  Individuals 
of  all  ages.  In  rural  and  urban  areas,  to  at- 
tain the  skills,  knowledge,  and  motivations 
and  secure  the  opportunities  needed  for  them 
to  become  fully  self-sufflclent.  Presently 
fimded  under  this  authority  are  Headstart 
and  Follow  Through,  among  others. 

2.  Personnel  development  programs:  (9,- 
000,000. 

Education  Professions  Development  Act, 
Part  D,  Improving  Training  Opportunities 
for  Personnel  Serving  in  Programs  of  Educa- 
tion Other  Than  Higher  Education.  Programs 
or  projects  under  this  part  are  ftinded  to  Im- 
prove the  qualifications  of  persons  serving  or 
preparing  to  serve  In  educational  program  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  (Including 
preschool  and  adult  and  vocational  educa- 
tion programs)  or  postsecondary  vocational 
schools  or  to  supervise  or  train  persons  so 
serving. 

3.  Major  demonstrations:  914,000.000. 

Cooperative  Research  Act.  This  Act  au- 
thorizes projects  for  research,  surveys,  and 
demonstrations  In  the  field  of  education,  and 
for  the  dissemination  of  Information  derived 
from  educational  research. 

4.  Dropout  prevention:  $5,000,000. 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 

Section  807.  This  section  authorizes  demon- 
stration projects  involving  the  use  of  Inno- 
vative methods,  systems,  materials,  or  pro- 
grams which  show  promise  of  reducing  the 
number  of  children  who  do  not  complete  their 
education  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

6.  Technical  assistance:  $15,000,000. 

Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964,  Title  IV.  This 
title  authorizes  rendering  technical  assist- 
ance to  school  boards  In  the  preparation, 
adoption,  and  Implementation  of  plans  for 
the   deaegregatlon    of   public   schools. 

6.  Planning  and  evaluation:  $6,000,0<X). 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1967,  Section  402.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  grants,  contracts  or  other 
payments  for  planning  and  evaluating  any 
programs  for  which  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion. 

These  particular  authorities  were  selected 
because  they  met  the  following  criteria:; 
focus  on  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, can  be  used  for  student  and  teacher 
services,  are  discretionary  authorities,  do 
not  have  formulas  which  would  channel 
funds  away  from  areas  of  greatest  need,  are 
designed  to  support  and  encourage  dem- 
onstration activities,  are  flexible  In  the 
range  of  activities  which  can  be  approved, 
are  clearly  related  and  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  school  districts  undergoing  desegre- 
gation, have  authorization  levels  which  are 
sujfflclently  above  current  levels  of  appropria- 
tion to  permit  additional  appropriations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
debate  Monday  night,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Pell,  raised  a  very  valid  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  appropriation 
would  be  consistent  with  the  relevant 
authorizing  legislation.  In  response  to 
this,  I  submit  for  the  Record  a  memo- 
randum from  the  General  Counsel's  Of- 
fice of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  Department  that  existing  author- 
ity is  entirely  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
programs  contemplated. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  referred  to  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MEMORANDX7M 

June  19, 1970. 
Subject:  Emergency  School  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 
To :  The  Secretary. 

We  have  been  requested  t»  furnish  a  brief 
statement  of  our  views  with  respect  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  statutory  authority  to  carry 
out  the  emergency  school  assistance  pro- 
gram for  1970  under  the  $160,000,000  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  that  purpose  con- 
tained in  Hit.  17399.  as  reported  in  the  Sen- 
ate. A  siunmary  of  the  program  is  attached 
as  an  appendix  to  this  memorandum.  A  copy 
of  the  relevant  appropriation  is  also  at- 
tached. 

At  the  outset  It  should  be  clear  that  title 
rv  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  deemed  too 
restrictive  to  enable  the  program  to  meet 
the  full  range  of  emergency  needs  faced  by 
desegregating  school  districts.  Title  rv  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
render  technical  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion, adoption,  and  Implementation  of  plans 
of  desegregation,  make  arrangements  for 
appropriate  training  Institutes,  and  provide 
assistance  for  in-service  training  for  teach- 
ers and  the  employment  of  specialists  with 
regard  to  problems  incident  to  desegrega- 
tton.  Title  IV  would  not  provide  authority 
for  the  broader  range  of  needs  related  to 
desegregation,  Including  provision  for  special 
personnel,  such  as  teacher  aides,  remedial 
and  special  services  for  students  involved 
in  the  desegregation  process,  and  special 
guidance  and  counseling,  which  are  con- 
templated in  the  supplemental  request. 

With  respect  to  whether  the  authorities 
cited  in  the  supplemental  appropriation  are 
adequate  to  carry  out  the  emergency  pro- 
gram, we.  In  conjunction  with  lawyers  o' 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  have 
considered  the  matter  and  conclude  that 
the  authorities  in  question  do  provide  a  suf- 
ficient basis  to  carry  out  this  emergency 
program. 
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Program  components  covering  teacher 
training  and  educational  personnel  develop- 
ment activities,  dropout  prevention  pro- 
grams, technical  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts m  the  Implementation  of  desegrega- 
tion plans,  and  special  demonstration  proj- 
ects, are  authorized  under  the  combination 
of  authorities  administered  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Including  part  D 
of  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  (title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965),  the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  title 
IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  sec- 
tion 807  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Contemplated  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  may  be  conducted  under 
section  402  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Amendments  of  1967. 

With  respect  to  those  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram which  win  be  carried  out  under  title  II 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
representatives  of  the  Department  and  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Includ- 
ing members  of  our  office  and  of  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel  of  OEO,  have  negotiated 
a  memorandum  of  understanding  In  antic- 
ipation of  a  delegation  of  authority  from 
OEO  to  the  Department  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  portions  of  a  specially  desig- 
nated emergency  school  assistance  program 
under  section  222(a)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  We  have  been  assured  by 
the  OEO  lawyers  that  title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  affords  ample  authority  to 
support  the  relevant  portions  of  the  program. 
This  memorandima  of  understanding  has 
been  executed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  memorandum  of  understanding  by 
the  Department  and  OEO  gives  effect  to  sec- 
tion 244(5)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  prohibiting  assistance  under  the  Act  to 
provide  general  aid  to  elementary  or  second- 
ary education  In  any  school  or  school  system. 
The  Department  has  assured  the  Office  of 
5  Economic  Opportunity  that  this  prohibition 
X  will  be  observed  in  the  administration  of 
the  program.  (In  this  connection,  we  note 
that  the  educational  projects  to  be  assisted 
are  special  and  remedial  In  nature.)  In  such 
administration,  we  understand  that  the  proj- 
ects to  be  developed  will  be  designed  to  meet 
the  special  emergency  needs  of  school  dis- 
tricts with  substantial  enrollments  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families. 

In  furnishing  our  views  on  this  matter,  we 
point  out  that  regulations  and  guidelines 
to  be  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  program 
will  give  effect  to  the  various  limitations  con- 
tained In  each  of  the  above-mentioned  au- 
thorities, Including  such  matters  as  distribu- 
tion or  allotment  of  funds  and  State  agency 
approval. 

We  also  take  note  that  the  emergency 
school  assistance  program  to  be  funded  un- 
der the  supplemental  appropriation  Is  not  In- 
tended to  become  a  permanent  operation.  On 
the  contrary.  It  Is  Intended  to  be  a  short- 
span,  single,  emergency  effort  to  meet  a  spe- 
cific Immediate  crisis  In  the  schools  In  the 
coming  school  year,  pending  consideration  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  of  1970.  which  the  Administration  has 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  problem  during 
fiscal  year  1971  and  fiscal  year  1972. 

SmNXT  A.  SAPEKSTkm, 

Acting  General  Counsel. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
delays  in  implementing  desegregation 
plans  which  have  occurred  in  many  de 
jure  situations  in  school  districts  cannot 
be  condoned,  neither  can  the  children 
who  reside  in  those  districts  be  punished 
for  the  recalcitrance  of  their  elders.  The 
imperative  need  throughout  even  the  still 
segregated  districts  is  to  desegregate,  as 
required  by  the  Constitution.  This  quite 
often  requires  money — funds  for  train- 


ing personnel,  providing  guidance  serv- 
ices and  a  variety  of  other  needs.  We 
know  the  job  can  be  done  because  It  has 
been  done  successfully  in,  among  others, 
formerly  segregated  school  districts  as 
New  Albany,  Miss..  Marion  County,  Fla., 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  Ruston,  La.,  Chat- 
tooga County,  Ga.,  Aiken,  S.C,  and  Sher- 
man, Tex.,  as  evidence  presented  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Education 
Opportunity  has  indicated. 

And  just  this  morning,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  received 
testimony  from  the  staff  director  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  as  to  how  ad- 
ditional funds  have  helped  make  desegre- 
gation succeed  in  school  districts  in 
North  Carolina  and  Mississippi  and  New 
Jersey  and  Rhode  Island. 

Civil  rights  advocates  have  tended  to 
emphasize  the  morality  of  educational 
equality  and  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived by  minority  group  children  from 
the  desegregation  of  schools.  I  subscribe 
to  these  important  values  and  I  think  it 
is  also  important  to  emphasize  that  seg- 
regated education  is  detrimental  also  to 
the  middle-income  family  white  child 
whose  parents  have  on  to  many  occasions 
fought  to  maintain  it. 

When  Congress  acts,  important  re- 
sources will  become  available  to  assist 
long  overdue  compliance  with  the  Con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity;  this  challenge  is  now 
ours  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  that  it  be  printed  imder 
the  rule.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  737 

On  page  8.  after  line  9  add  the  following: 

"EMERGENCY    SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE 

"For  assistance  to  desegregating  local  edu- 
cational agencies  as  provided  under  Part  D 
of  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  (title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965) ,  the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  title  IV 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  section  807 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  section  402  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1967,  and  title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  including 
necessary  administrative  expenses  therefor, 
$150,000,000:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  any 
funds  appropriated  herein  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams under  title  n  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  shaU  be  xised  to  calculate 
the  allocations  and  proration  of  allocations 
under  section  102(b)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1969;  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  part  of  the  funds  contained 
herein  shall  be  used  (a)  to  assist  a  local 
educational  agency  which  engages,  or  has 
unlawfully  engaged,  in  the  gift,  lease  or  sale 
of  real  or  personal  property  or  services  to  a 
nonpublic  elementary  or  secondary  school  or 
school  system  practicing  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin; 
(b)  to  supplant  fimdlng  from  non-Federal 
sources  which  has  been  reduced  as  the  result 
of  desegregation  or  the  availability  of  fund- 
ing under  this  head;  or  (c)  to  carry  out  any 
program  or  activity  under  any  policy,  pro- 


cedure, or  practice  that  denies  funds  to  any 
local  educational  agency  desegregating  lU 
schools  under  legal  requirement,  on  the  basis 
of  geography  or  the  source  of  the  legal 
requirement." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  aU  that  part  of  the  bill  beginning 
on  page  10  at  line  13,  to  and  including 
line  7  on  page  11 .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  amendment  to  the  desk? 

The  clerk  will  state  the  smiendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
moves  to  strike  out  all  that  psurt  of  the 
bill  beginning  on  page  10  at  line  13,  to 
and  including  line  7  on  page  11. 

The  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
is  as  follows: 

Sec.  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school  or 
school  district  which  Is  deeegregated  as  that 
term  is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to  take  any 
action  to  force  the  busing  of  students;  to 
force  on  accoxmt  of  race,  creed,  or  color  the 
abolishment  of  any  school  so  desegregated; 
or  to  force  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  so  desegregated  to  or  from  a 
particular  school  over  the  protest  of  his  or 
her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  210.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  la  desegregated  as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  PubUc  Law  88-352,  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated;  or  to  force  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  transfer 
of  students  to  or  from  a  particular  school  so 
desegregated  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
obtaining  Federal  funds  otherwise  available 
to  any  State,  school  district  or  school. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  For  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  as  I  understtind  it,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  moving  to 
strike  sections  209  and  210,  commonly 
known  as  the  Whitten  amendments.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  vote  will  be  on 
both  sections  rather  than  a  separate 
vote  on  each.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  the  point  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  proposes  to 
strike  each  of  those  sections  on  one 
motion. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  correct. 

The  lines  which  are  proposed  to  be 
stricken  embody  both  sections  209  and 
210,  which  desa  substantially  with  the 
same  subject  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  recall,  when  we 
had  a  similar  matter  up  before,  though 
this  amendment  is  somewhat  different, 
we  voted  on  them  together.  Even  though 
a  motion  to  divide  might  be  in  order,  I 
think  they  are  so  alike,  the  second  one 
relating  to  withholding  funds,  that  I 
would  rather  have  them  voted  on  to- 
gether. 
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ate  that  ex- 
from  Mis- 


each  section 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  apprec 
presslon  from  the  Senate' 
sisslppi. 

I  will  review  the  text  of 
so  there  will  not  be  any  misunderstand- 
ing about  It. 

Although  these  sections  of  the  bill  do 
not.  on  their  face,  purport  t(i  modify  con 
stltutional  responsibility  fo  dismantling 
dual  school  systems,  their  e  lect  can  only 
be  to  retard  progress  on  (hat  front  by 
confusing  the  issue.  The  pn  sent  Whitten 
amendments  should  be  dea  t  with  In  the 
same  spirit  in  which  the  isenate  acted 
last  December  and  again  Ifist  February. 

At  this  point  I  would  lik0  to  recite  the 
text  of  those  amendments. 

Section  209  provides  that  - 

No  part  of  the  funds  cental  led  In  this  Act 
may  be  \ised  to  force  any  s<hool  or  school 
district  which  Is  desegregate<  1  as  that  term 
la  defined  In  title  IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  Public  Law  88-352,  to  take  any 
action  to  force  the  busing  of  a  tudents 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC  ER.  Will  Sen- 
ators please  take  their  sea  s?  Order  will 
prevail  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presic  ent.  while  the 
Senator  is  interrupted,  will  he  yield  to 
me  for  just  one  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  hippy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  Itnow  Senators  are 
interested  in  this.  We  hare  a  good  at- 
tendance. If  we  can  hold  that  attendance 
and  have  attention  to  it,  as  far  as  I  know, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  gjet  along  with 
this  debate,  and  we  might)  get  to  a  vote. 

I  Just  make  that  observition.  I  do  not 
know.  I  just  speak  for  myielf.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  proceed.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  frcm  Mississippi. 

At  this  time  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  smd  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Ptesident,  I  am 
very  encouraged  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Servator  from   Mississippi  on  the 


prospect  of  an  ewly  deljermination  of 
this  issue. 
Section  209  further  provides  that: 
No  pcu-t  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  Act 
may  be  used  ...  to  force  on  account  of 
Tuce.  creed,  or  color  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated;  or  to  force  the  trans- 
fer or  assignment  of  any  stMdent  attending 
any  elementary  or  secondaiy  school  so  de- 
segregated to  or  from  a  particular  school 
over  the  protest  of  bis  or 
parent. 

Section  210  provides  thajt — 

No  part  of  the  funds 
Act   shall    be   used    to   forc< 
school  district  which  is 
term  U  defined  In  title  IV  of 
Act  of  1964,  Public  Law 
action  to  force  the  busing 
require   the   abolishment   o 
desegregated;  or  to  force  on 
creed,  or  color  the  transfei 
or  from  a  particular  school 
as  a  condition  precedent  to 
funds    otherwise    available 
school  district  or  school. 


her  parents  or 


CO  ntalned 


The  key  phrase  In  this 
the  Whitten  amendments 


any 
deseferegated 


88-353 


in  this 
school  or 
as  that 
the  ClvU  Rights 
to  take  any 
of  students:  to 
any  scbcoi  so 
account  of  race, 
of  students  to 
so  desegregated 
cfbtalnlng  Federal 
to    any    State, 


new  version  of 
Is  as  follows — 


school  or  school  district  which  is  deseg- 
regated as  that  term  Is  defined  In  Title  IV 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  rele- 
vant portion  of  title  IV  of  the  1964  act, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  "Desegregation"  means  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  and 
within  such  schooU  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  reUglon,  or  national  origin,  but 
•desegregation"  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

This  provision  of  the  1964  act.  and  a 
similar  section  relating  to  suits  by  the 
Attorney  General,  were  Intended  to  pre- 
vent Federal  sigencies  from  requiring 
that  a  school  district  do  more  than  dis- 
charge its  constitutions^  obligation  to 
desegregate. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  thus  has  operated 
since  1964  imder  the  same  limitation 
which  sections  209  and  210  purport  to 
impose.  The  reason  that  these  sections 
are  objectionable  is  that  their  legal  re- 
dundancy will  not  be  evident  to  many 
Americans  who  are  engaged  in  the  proc- 
ess of  bringing  our  school  systems  Into 
accord  with  the  Constitution:  these  cit- 
izens wUl  only  be  confused  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  latest  version  of  the  Whit- 
ten amendments.  Regardless  of  their 
purpose,  their  effect  will  be  that  of  fur- 
ther unsettling  an  already  difficult  sit- 
uation. 

The  administration  and  the  President 
favor  the  striking  of  this  language. 
President  Nixon  recently  stressed  the 
importance  of  community  leaders  on 
March  24,  when  he  stated: 

In  those  commtinltles  facing  desegregation 
orders,  the  leaders  of  the  communities  wUl  be 
encouraged  to  lead— not  In  defiance,  but  In 
smoothing  the  way  of  compUance.  One  clear 
lesson  of  experience  Is  that  local  leader- 
ship Is  a  fundamental  factor  In  determin- 
ing success  or  fallxire.  Where  leadership  has 
been  present,  where  It  has  been  mobilized, 
where  It  has  been  effective,  many  districts 
have  found  that  they  ooxild,  after  all,  de- 
segregate their  schools  succesafully.  Where 
local  leadership  has  failed,  the  community 
has  failed  and  the  schools  and  the  children 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  that  failure. 

These  words  of  the  President  are  meas- 
ured and  wise.  We  In  the  Congress  must 
aid  the  President  In  encouraging  respon- 
sible leadership  by  defining  as  clearly 
as  possible  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  helping  to  dismantle  dual 
school  systems. 

We  can  best  accomplish  that  goal  by 
striking  sections  209  and  210  of  this  bill. 

The  men  who  have  had  experience  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws  fully  agree  with 
the  President's  position.  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson, just  sworn  Into  office  today  as 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, a  man  who  had  vast  experience  In 
that  department  during  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  has  written  me  a  letter 
asking  that  we  strike  sections  209  and 
210.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  letter  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
though  I  shall  read  only  a  small  portion 
of  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


The  Secretary  or  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  23.  1970. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  my  views  on  Sections 
209,  210  and  211.  the  school  desegregation 
amendments.  In  H.R.  16916.  the  fiscal  year 
1971  Office  of  Education  Appropriation  Bill, 
as  approved  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  am  pleased  to  respond. 

On  April  21,  my  predecessor  in  this  office, 
former  Secretary  Robert  H.  Pinch,  testified 
on  this  matter  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. At  the  time,  he  expressed  the 
Administration's  opposition  to  these  sec- 
tions, which  are  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  that  opposition.  While 
Sections  209  and  210,  the  so-called  Whitten 
Amendments,  would  not.  if  enacted,  alter 
school  desegregation  requirements  under 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  they 
would,  nevertheless,  encourage  some  people 
to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  change  In 
basic  law  when  there  has  not,  and  thus  serve 
to  confuse  local  authorities  as  to  their  con- 
stitutional responsibility. 

Section  211,  the  so-called  Jonas  Amend- 
ment, would  deny  vital  Federal  education 
aid  to  many  school  districts  which  imple- 
ment desegregation  plans  contrary  to  "free- 
dom of  choice."  Under  this  section,  school  dis- 
tricts would  be  penalized  for  carrying  out 
desegregation  plans  ordered  by  the  Federal 
courts.  In  conformity  with  State  law,  or  in 
accordance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
The  effect  of  enacting  Section  211,  therefore, 
would  be  to  tie  the  hands  of  local  officials 
and  encourage  defiance  of  the  constitutional 
obligation  to  desegregate. 

As  the  President  Indicated  In  his  com- 
prehensive message  on  School  desegrega- 
tion, the  appropriate  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  U  to  assUt  school  districts  In 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law  In  this 
difficult  area.  Sections  209,  210  and  211 
would  not  serve  that  purpose.  I  know  that 
you  have  been  a  leading  opponent  of  similar 
amendments  In  the  past.  Your  assistance  in 
urging  deletion  of  these  sections  when  the 
Senate  considers  HJi.  16916  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

For  your  information  I  am  enclosing  an 
excerpt  from  Secretary  Finch's  testimony  of 
April  21  In  reference  to  the  aforementioned 
sections. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Elliot  Richardson, 
Secretary-deMgnate. 

KxcERPT  Prom  Statement  of  the  Honorable 

Robert  H.  PXnch 

general  provisions 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  also  In- 
cludes three  general  provisions  which  were 
not  requested  by  the  Administration.  These 
are  Sections  209  and  210  which  pertain  to 
busing,  and  Section  211  which  pertains  to 
"Preedom-of-cholce"  desegregation  plans. 

Section  211  should  be  stricken  from  the 
bill  for  several  reasons.  First,  It  would  sabo- 
tage the  efforts  of  the  Federal  government 
and  local  school  officials  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution— require- 
ments which  this  section  does  not  and  can- 
not remove.  What  this  provision  does  Is  to 
Impose  a  penalty  on  a  school  district  for 
carrying  out  lU  legal  obligation  to  desegre- 
gate. The  Department  would  be  put  In  the 
position  of  having  to  prohibit  many  school 
districts  from  using  Federal  funds  to  draw 
up  and  Implement  desegregation  plans  pur- 
suant to  court  order. 

Section  211  would  also  Je<^)ardlze  the  sub- 
stantial progress  made  to  date  In  school  de- 
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segregation,  and  make  more  difficult  the 
application  of  uniform  standards  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution.  Furthermore, 
the  amendment  directly  contravenes  the 
President's  March  24  statement  on  school 
desegregation  In  which  he  pledges  to  support 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  man- 
dating immediate  desegregation.  Preedom- 
of-cholce  plans,  the  courts  have  said,  would 
not  be  an  effective  method  of  doing  this. 
Court  decisions  are  unequivocal  on  this 
point.  Because  section  211  is  not  consistent 
with  court  rulings  on  "freedom -of -choice 
plans,"  it  could  only  produce  an  admin- 
istrative nightmare  for  the  Department.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  remove  It  from 
the  bill.  „^ 

I  am  also  concerned  about  sections  209 
and  210  which  pertain  to  school  busing  al- 
though I  am  convinced  that  these  provisions 
would  change  neither  basic  law  nor  HEW 
regulations.  A  school  district  which  has  not 
completed  Its  Constitutional  obligation  to 
achieve  a  unitary  system  would  not  be  "de- 
segregated" within  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
posed Sections  209  and  210.  Such  a  district, 
therefore,  would  be  unaffected  by  these 
sections.  My  concern,  rather.  Is  that  the 
enactment  of  these  two  provisions  would 
encourage  some  pec^le  to  believe  that.  In 
fact,  there  has  been  a  change  In  basic  law 
and  thus  the  provisions  would  give  rise  to 
much  confusion.  Further,  it  Is  my  belief  that 
language  which  pertains  to  the  enforcement 
of  school  desegregation  belongs  in  substan- 
tive legislation  rather  than  in  an  appropri- 
ation bill.  Therefore,  I  am  asking  that  these 
two  provisions  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Secretary  Richardson 
writes,  in  part: 

On  April  21.  my  predecessor  In  this  office, 
former  Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch,  testified 
on  this  matter  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  At  the  time,  he  expressed  the 
Administration's  opposition  to  these  sec- 
tions, which  are  unnecessary  and  tindeslr- 
able. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  that  opposition.  While 
Sections  209  and  210.  the  so-called  Whitten 
Amendments,  would  not.  If  enacted,  alter 
school  desegregation  requirements  under 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  they 
would,  nevertheless,  encourage  some  people 
to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  change  In 
basic  law  when  there  has  not,  and  thus  serve 
to  confuse  local  authorities  as  to  their  con- 
stitutional responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  his  resigna- 
tion as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Secretary  Finch  wrote  me 
with  a  similar  request  to  strike  the  Whit- 
ten amendments.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  3,  1970. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mac:  This  is  in  response  to  your  re- 
quest for  my  views  on  Sections  209,  210  and 
211.  the  school  desegregation  amendments, 
in  H.R.  16916,  the  fiscal  year  1971  Office  of 
Education  Appropriation  Bill,  as  approved  by 
the  Senate  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  am  pleased  to  respond. 

As  you  know,  on  April  21, 1  testified  on  this 
matter  before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. At  the  time,  I  expressed  the  Adminis- 
tration's opposition  to  these  sections,  which 
we  regard  as  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 
An  excerpt  from  my  testimony  U  enclosed. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  that  opposition.  While 
Sections  209  and  210,  the  so-caUed  Whitten 
Amendments,   would   not,   If   enacted,   alter 


school  desegregation  reqiUrements  under 
•nUe  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  they 
would,  nevertheless,  encourage  some  people 
to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  change  In 
basic  law  when  there  has  not,  and  thus  serve 
to  confuse  local  authorities  as  to  their  con- 
stltuUonal  responsibility. 

Section  211.  the  so-called  Jonas  Amend- 
ment, would  deny  vital  Federal  education  aid 
to  many  school  districts  which  Implement 
desegregation  plans  contrary  to  "freedom  of 
choice."  Under  this  section,  school  districts 
woiUd  be  penalized  for  carrying  out  desegre- 
gation plans  ordered  by  the  Federal  courts, 
in  conformity  with  State  law,  or  In  accord- 
ance with  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The 
effect  of  enacting  SecUon  211,  therefore, 
would  be  to  Ue  the  hands  of  local  officials 
and  encourage  defiance  of  the  constitutional 
obligation  to  desegregate. 

As  the  President  indicated  In  his  compre- 
hensive message  on  school  desegregation,  the 
appropriate  role  for  the  Federal  Government 
Is  to  assist  school  districts  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  law  in  this  difficult  area. 
Sections  209.  210  and  211  would  not  serve 
that  purpose.  Your  assistance  In  urging  de- 
letion of  these  sections  when  the  Senate  con- 
siders the  BUI  vrould  be  appreciated. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Pinch, 

Secretary. 

Excerpt  From  Statement  of  the  Honorable 
Robert   H.  Finch 


general  provisions 


The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  also  In- 
cludes three  general  provisions  which  were 
not  requested  by  the  Administration.  These 
are  Sections  209  and  210  which  pertain  to 
busing,  and  Section  211  which  pertains  to 
"Preedom-of-cholce"   desegregation  plans. 

Section  211  should  be  stricken  from  the  bill 
for  several  reasons.  Prst.  It  would  sabotage 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  government  and  lo- 
cal school  officials  to  carry  out  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution— requirements 
which  this  section  does  not  and  cannot  re- 
move. What  this  provision  does  Is  to  impose 
a  penalty  on  a  school  district  for  carrying 
out  Its  legal  obligation  to  desegregate.  The 
Department  wovUd  be  put  in  the  position  of 
having  to  prohibit  many  school  districts 
from  using  Federal  f \inds  to  draw  up  and  Im- 
plement   desegregation    plans    pxirsuant    to 

court  order. 

Section  211  would  also  Jeopardize  the  sub- 
stantial progress  made  to  date  In  school  de- 
segregation, and  make  more  difficult  the  ap- 
plication of  uniform  standards  In  accordance 
with  the  Constitution.  Furtliermore,  the 
amendment  directly  contravenes  the  Pres- 
ident's March  24  statement  on  school  de- 
segregation in  which  he  pledges  to  support 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  man- 
dating immediate  desegregation  Preedom- 
of-cholce  plans,  the  courts  have  said,  would 
not  be  an  effective  method  of  doing  this. 
Court  decisions  are  unequivocal  on  this  point. 
Because  section  211  Is  not  consistent  with 
court  rulings  on  "freedom-of-cholce  plans." 
it  could  only  produce  an  administrative 
nightmare  for  the  Department.  I  strongly 
virge  the  Senate  to  remove  It  from  the  bill. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  sections  309 1 
and  210  which  pertain  to  school  busing  al- 
though I  am  convinced  that  these  provisions 
would  change  neither  basic  law  nor  HEW  reg- 
ulations. A  school  district  which  has  not 
completed  Its  Constitutional  obligation  to 
achieve  a  unitary  system  would  not  be  "de- 
segregated "  within  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
posed Sections  209  and  210.  Such  a  district, 
therefore,  would  be  unaffected  by  these  sec- 
tions. My  concern,  rather.  Is  that  the  enact- 
ment of  these  two  provisions  would  encour- 
age some  people  to  believe  that.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  a  change  In  basic  law  and  th\is 
the  provisions  would  give  rise  to  much  con- 
fusion. P\irther.  It  Is  my  belief  that  language 
which  pertains  to  the  enforcement  of  school 


desegregation  belongs  in  substantive  legis- 
lation rather  than  in  an  appropriation  bUl. 
Therefore,  I  am  asking  that  these  two  pro- 
visions be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Secretary  Finch's  let- 
ter reaffirms  his  April  21  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  opposition  cf  the 
Nixon  administration  to  the  Whitt«n 
amendments. 

In  his  testimony  of  April  21,  Secretary 
Finch  said  this : 

I  am  also  concerned  about  sections  209  and 
210  which  pertain  to  school  busing  although 
I  am  convinced  that  these  provisions  would 
change  neither  basic  law  nor  HEW  regu- 
lations. A  school  district  which  has  not  com- 
pleted its  constitutional  obligation  to 
achieve  a  unitary  system  would  not  be  "de- 
segregated" within  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
posed sections  209  and  210.  Such  a  district, 
therefore,  would  be  unaffected  by  these  sec- 
tions. My  concern,  rather,  is  that  the  enact- 
ment of  these  two  provisions  would  encour- 
age some  people  to  beUeve  that.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  a  change  In  basic  law  and  thus  the 
provisions  would  give  rise  to  much  confusion. 
Punher,  It  is  my  belief  that  language  per- 
tains to  the  enforcement  of  school  desegrega- 
tion belongs  In  substantive  legislation  rather 
than  in  an  appropriation  bill.  Therefore,  I  am 
asking  that  these  two  provisions  be  stricken 
from  the  blU. 

Mr  President,  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  clear.  I  think  we  serve  the 
cause  of  attaining  the  constitutional 
standard  that  most  Americans  seek  by 
the  striking  of  this  language,  and  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  the  Senate  will  act 
responsibly  by  deleting  the  Whitten 
amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
myself  now  to  a  response  to  the  moUon 
to  strike  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Those  two  sections  of  the  bill,  sections 
210  and  211,  in  the  last  portion  of  the 
appropriation  bill  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering—I  have  them  here  before  me— 
may  we  have  it  quiet,  Mr.  President? 
There  may  be  someone  who  would  like 

to  listen.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  first  section  pro- 
vides: 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  Act 
may  be  \ised  to  force  any  school  or  school  dis- 
trict which  is  desegregated  as  that  term  Is 
defined  In  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  Public  Law  88-352,  to  take  any  action 
to  force  the  busing  of  students:  to  force  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  abolish- 
ment of  any  school  so  desegregated;  or  to 
force  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  any  stu- 
dent attending  any  elementary  or  secondary 
school  so  desegregated  to  or  from  a  par- 
ticular school  over  the  protest  of  his  or  her 
parents  or  parent. 

Mr  President,  there  are  two  key  words 
here.  The  first  one  is  the  word  "force.* 
AU  these  things  can  be  done  If  the  local 
authorities  and  State  authorities  wish 
them  to  be  done.  The  prohibition  is  on 
the  using  of  force.  This  is  a  limitation  on 
an  appropriation  biU;  it  has  a  life  of  only 
the  fiscal  year  1971.  It  has  been  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations by  a  vote  very  close  to  2  to 
1— I  think  It  was  11  to  5  or  11  to  6. 

The  other  key  word  here  is  that  It 
refers  to  a  school  district  which  is  "de- 
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segregated,"  as  that  term  is 
title  rv  of  the  Civil  Rights  " 

Title  rv,  to  which 
contains  a  very  brief 
which  I  have  here — title  IV, 

(b),    "Desegregation"    means 
ment    of    students    to    public 
within  such  schools  without 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
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Is  made, 

definition  of  that. 

iection  401: 


the  asslgn- 
ECbools  and 
to  their 
origin.  .  .  . 


regard 


Then  there  Is  another  pre  vision  there 
that  does  not  apply  here. 

In  other  words,  this  anendment  Is 
written  to  cover  a  case  whisre  a  school 
district  is  desegregated,  either  by  court 
order  or  by  HEW  plan,  and  Khen  that  is 
done,  you  cannot  further  fcrce  the  dis- 
trict to  do  these  things. 

Mr.  President,  I  raise  this  point:  Here 
is  a  school  district  that  is  u  ider  a  court 
order.  How  long  are  we  g<  ing  to  keep 
it  under  the  court  order?  It  is  obeying 
the  court's  order.  It  is  dese  nregated.  Or 
it  is  obeying  the  HEW  plan,  and  it  is  de- 
segregated. How  long  are  ive  going  to 
keep  these  districts  under  the  surveil 
lance  of  the  courts,  or  of  HSW? 

We  do  not  know,  down  Scuth,  because 
they  never  have  turned  any  of  them 
loose;  and  you  do  not  knov  outside  the 
South  because  they  never  have  brought 
any  proceedings  against  yci  .  But  if  they 
ever  do  do  anything  to  you  you  will  get 
under  the  gun  here,  and  yju  will  want 
something  to  help  terminate  i  this  matter 
That  is  the  prime  key  woijd  here,  with 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Finch  says  in  his  etter  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  th^t  it  does  not 
mean  anything. 

Well,  if  it  does  not  meiin  ansrthing, 
what  is  the  objection  to  it?  What  is  the 
objection  to  it?  I  think  i;  does  mean 
something,  and  I  say  that  ^  ith  all  defer 
ence  to  Mr.  Finch.  He  pjssed  on  this 
when  he  was  in  ofBce,  smd  m  e  are  entitled 
to  rely  upon  what  he  sail.  He  said  it 


stale 


District  name 


Arizona... 
California.. 


fi^ 


Colorado 

ConnacticuL. 
Illinois 


San  Francisco  Cil  i 
Sequoia  Union  H 
Bakersfield  City 
Fresno  City  Unil 

.  Pueblo  City 
Harttord.. 

.  Spnngrield 
Maywood 
Cahokia  Gommu 
Joliet. ... 
Kankakee 


Indiana. 


Kansas... 

Miehitan. 


Nebraska... 
New  Jersey. 


New  York. 


Pennsylvania. 

Utth 

WHConain 


Hammond  . . 

Evansv  ille-Vandfrburgh 

South  Bend- 

Fort  Wayne.. 

Kansas  City. 

Westwood  Heigl4$ 

Pontiac 

Ecorse 

River  Rouge... 

Saginaw 

Flint 

Omaha 

,  Passaic 

Pleasantville... 

Perth  Amboy.. 
.  Lackawanna... 

Mount  Vernon.. 

Montieello 

.  Springfield  City 

Hamilton 

Lima... 

WamnCity.... 

Toledo 

Oayton. 

Canton  City... 
.  McKaesport  are 

.  Ogden 

.  Shawano. . . 


would  not  have  any  meaning.  He  said  it 
would  be  confusing.  Well,  we  are  con- 
fused already  with  so  many  demands 
and  contradictions  and  everything  else 
that  is  required.  No  one  here  on  this 
floor  except  those  of  us  who  have  had 
direct,  immediate,  personal  contact  with 
the  demands  that  are  made  on  these 
school  boards  and  their  efforts,  and  the 
anguish  in  trying  to  carry  them  out. 
knows  Just  what  these  demands  and 
these  decrees  do  mean. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  is  so 
sweeping  in  these  demands  for  imme- 
diate and  total  integration,  even  after 
the  school  term  has  started,  that  many 
of  the  judges — I  know  as  a  fact — know 
in  their  minds  and  they  even  say  that 
this  will  not  work.  But  it  is  a  demand, 
a  demand  of  the  Court,  and  it  has  to  be 
carried  out. 

So  we  are  trying  to  get  at  the  matter 
of  terminating  these  cases.  If  it  is  in  a 
court  proceeding,  of  course,  a  Judge  has 
control.  If  it  is  a  HEW  proceeding,  they 
are  under  surveillance.  But  after  the  plan 
has  been  adopted  and  Is  being  carried 
out.  that  is  when  these  amendments 
come  into  effect. 

I  think  one  could  raise  a  point  here 
about  what  the  word  "desegregation" 
means  as  used  in  these  amendments,  and 
that  might  be  a  legal  question.  But, 
certainly,  it  does  not  make  sense  to  Just 
say  it  does  not  mean  smy thing  and  there- 
fore kill  the  amendment.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Finch  said — it  does  not  mean  any- 
thing. And  it  brings  about  confusion.  If 
there  is  uncertainty  as  to  what  it  means, 
the  courts  are  open. 

Incidentally,  these  amendments  do  not 
touch  top,  side,  and  bottom.  I  am  not 
trying  to  defeat  any  court  or  anything 
like  that. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  has 
raised  a  crucial  question,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "desegregation"  In  this  con- 
text. It  is  a  word  of  art  as  used  In  title 
rv  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  as  In- 
corporated ir-  the  Whitten  amendments. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
action  taken  by  HEW  imder  the  1964 
act  is  not  limited  to  the  South.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
very  properly  pointed  out  that  condi- 
tions are  not  perfect  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
view  has  been  shared  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the 
extent  that  as  of  May  1,  1970,  it  had  41 
school  districts  in  15  Northern  and  West- 
em  States  under  active  review  for  vio- 
lations of  the  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
list  of  the  41  districts  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  want 
to  put  it  in  the  Record? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  I  may. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  com- 
ment on  it.  I  am  not  going  to  object,  but 
I  hope  it  is  not  Just  a  general  statement. 
I  hope  they  specify  and  tell  what  they 
have  done  and  what  they  propose  to  do 
and  when  this  was  Initiated  and  Just 
how  far  it  has  gotten  along  and  what 
the  demand  is. 

I  have  the  actual  figures  that  I  will  re- 
late when  the  Senator  has  finished,  and 
I  can  give  the  names  of  the  cases,  where 
they  are,  as  to  what  has  been  done.  The 
total  substance  of  it  is  that  HEW  really 
moved  to  action  in  14  cases  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  only  six  cases 
outside  the  South. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Locatnn 


ZIP  code    District  visited 


Internal rsport 
prepared 


Review  status 


Tucson  District  r  D.  1 Tucson. 


85717 


Unified. San  Francisco 94102 

^,,                 Redwood  City 94063 

lemen'tary  Bakersfield. 93305 

Fresno  93721 

Pueblo 81005 

Hartford 06103 

...Springfield 62704 

Maywood 60153 

ity"'           Cahokia 62206 

^ ::::  joi>et 60436 

Kankakee 60901 


Hammond 46320 

.  ...  Evansville 47708 

...South  Bend 46601 

..Fort  Wayne 46802 

■"' Kansas  City 66101 

Flint     . 48504 

Penttae        48058 

■""""...  Ecorse 48229 

River  Rovge 48218 

Saginaw 48601 

Flint 48503 

Omalia 68131 

Passaic 07055 

..  Pleasantville 08232 

;.'." Perth  Amboy 00861 

Lackawanna 14218 

Mount  Vernon 10550 

Monticelk) 12701 

SpringfieW 45504 

Hamilton 45011 

Uma 45804 

;: W«rr«i.„ 44483 

ToMo 43608 

Dayton 45402 

Canton 44703 

....  McKeesport. 15132 

...  Ogden 84403 

Shawano 54166 

Racine 53403 


Mav  1969  December  1%9 Report  under  review  by  HEW's  Office  ol  General  Coun- 

"^         sel(OGC). 

September  1969 Review  in  progress.  No  report  yet 

April  1969  Julyl969 Report  under  review  by  OGC. 

January  1969  April  1969 OCR  negotiating  with  district 

April  1969  August  1969   Report  being  reviewed  by  OGC. 

September  1969    ...  January  1970 Do. 

Novemberl9€9 Report  being  written. 

September  1968    ...  February  1969 Recommended  lor  further  review. 

June  1969  December  1%9 Report  being  reviewed  in  regional  office. 

October  1969 April  1970.       Do  .  .    nrr 

Aprill969    October  1969 Report  being  reviewed  by  OGC. 

January  1970 OCR  negotiating  with  district.  Report  awaiting  further 

information 

August  1968  October  1968     Recommended  lor  further  review. 

July  1969  February  1970 Repoit  being  levie^ed  by  OGC. 

Octcber  1969  Report  being  completed  in  regional  office. 

April  1969  September  1969    ...  Report  being  reviewed  by  OGC. 

September  1968      . .  September  1968 Recommended  for  fuither  review. 

April  1970  Review  in  progress  No  report  yet. 

July  1968 Review  suspended  because  of  court  action. 

February  19M....".  Septeiiiber  1968 Report  being  reviev,ed  by  OGC. 

"iufy  1968     -.'.'..... do..-'!""'..-.  Scheduled  for  further  review  during  May  1970. 

Novembe"r'l'968.'!!'..  September  1968 Do.. 

May  1970  ....  May  1969 Review  in  progress.  No  report  yet. 

April  1969"  ■-  Report  awaiting  further  information. 

October  196"9'.'.".!!i;"!l!"-!! Report  being  written 

June  1969  Report  being  reviewed  by  OGC. 

April  1970 '.  October  1969 Review  in  progress.  No  report  yet. 

December  1969 Report  being  written. 

May  1969  J. December  19(59..-..  Report  being  reviewed  in  Washington  office. 

July  1969 February  1970 Report  being  reviewed  In  regional  office 

ijg    (Jo  Report  being  reviewed  in  Washington  office. 

December  19(59 Report  being  completed  in  regional  office. 

October  1968        ...  Feebfuaiy  1969 Report  under  review  by  OGC. 

November  1968 January  1969 OCR  negotiating  with  district. 

August  1968  October  1%8  Recommended  for  further  review. 

April  1968    '       ...June  1968 OCR  negotiating  with  district 

Octob«rl968 Report  being  written.  .      ,_ 

June  1969  -  Oeeember  1969 Report  being  reviewed  in  regional  office. 

December  19^  Report  being  completed  in  regional  office. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment further  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "desegregation"  as  it  ^  ^^ci  as  a 
word  of  ari;  here,  because  it  came  Into 
this  context  in  the  debate  m  the  other 
body  in  1964.  I  was  then  a  Member  of 
fSfoSer  body;  iny  ^^olle^^e,  Repr^- 
qentatlve  William  Cramer  of  Florida, 
called  the  attention  of  the  other  bc^y  to 
a  newspaper  article  concerning,  interest- 
togly  enough,  a  desegregation  case  In 

"'Sfr^toc'ir^ectlon  with  the  situation 
illustrated  by  that  newspaper  article,  he 
offered  the  amendment  which  added  to 
section  401(b)  this  language: 

But  "desegregation"  shall  not  mean  the 
asS^ent  of  students  to  public  schools  In 
ordeV^  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

Representative  C«*«=« /f Pj^^.f '  ?! 
he  offered  this  amendment,  that  its  pur- 
pose was  "to  prevent  any  semblance  of 
Sngressional  acceptance  or  approval  of 
toe  concept  of  de  facto  segregation  or  to 
SclSde  in  the  definition  of  desegregation 
S?  balSicing  of  school  attendance  by 
moving  students  across  school  (Ustrict 
Siines  to  level  off  percentages  where  one 
race  outweighs  another."  ,„i.j„o 

I  think  this  is  the  accepted  legislative 
history  of  the  use  of  the  word  n  the  *ct 
and  one  which  has  been  accepted  by  the 

"'a  Scent  opinion  of  the  fourth  circuit 
in  response  to  an  assertion  that  the  C  vu 
RightTAct  of  1964  forbade  the  busing 
ordered  bv  the  district  court,  states. 

This  argument  misreads  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  statute.  Those  provisions  are  not 
mStatlons  on  the  power  of  school  boards  or 
co^  Tremedy  Unconstitutional  se^ga- 
tlon  They  were  designed  to  remove  any  im- 
pUcatSf'that  the  Civil  Rights  Art  cojerred 
new  jurisdiction  on  courts  to  deal  ^t*»^°* 
Suction  of  whether  school  l>oards  were  obU- 
iated  to  overcome  de  facto  segregation. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  2  seconds? 

SS-  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  news  has  come  m  and 
the  Republicans  beat  the  Democrats  in 
the  baU  game  by  a  score  of  6  to  4. 

n£-  STENNIS.  The  senator  is  out  of 
order  [Laughter.]  ,     „ 

m  President,  may  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  that  I  want  to  yield 
to  him,  but  I  reaUy  believe  he  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  matter  in  question 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
toryielding  so  that  I  could  make  that 

^^Mr^'^STENNIS.   Mr.   President.   I   go 
back  to  the  point:  This  amendment  is 
bottomed  on  the  idea  of  not  trying  to 
stop  anything,  not  trying  to  proWbit  a 
court  from  requiring  desegregation  of  a 
school  district.  This  is  not  defying  a 
Sn.  This  is  just  laying  down  a  rule 
as  to  the  use  of  this  money— that  ^ter 
tsSiool  is  desegregated  throu^  ttiese 
processes,  they  cannot  be  hounded  t« 
death  and  required  to  do  aU  these  things 
cannot  be  forced  to  do  them.  If  they 
wish  to  do  it.  tliat  is  a  different  matter- 
busing  or  anything  else  of  that  kind 
^ere  has  to  be  some  kind  of  rule  laid 
down  that  will  get  a  district  that  ^  Uj- 
ing  up  to  It  out  from  under  the  thumb 


of  the  aggressive  leadership  of  the  work 
Sg  level TheW.  and  that  is  partly  true 
with  reference  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
Uce  The  people  outside  the  South  have 
no  idea  what  goes  on  over  and  over  and 
over  in  these  cases. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  I 
made  about  not  having  Proceeded  on  tWs 
matter  outside  the  South,  according  to 
toe  mei^orandum  I  have,  very  carefuUy 
prepared,  and  I  think  It  is  correct,  toe 
Department  of  HEW  has  required  only 
10  northern  school  districts  t»^e  de- 
segregation plans,  in  each  of  these  cases 
that  iSlW  laboriously  set  about  six  of 
the  plans  have  been  accepted,  two  have 
resulted  in  fund  deferrals,  and  two  are 
SiSurtoer  review.  No  funds  have  been 
cut  off  Of  all  the  talk  we  hear  about  what 
toey  v^l  do  beyond  the  South-thls  Is 
hIw  now-they  have  gotten  on^y  to 
these  10  hard  cases  where  action  was 
taken  And  aU  found  no  funds  being  cut 
St  in  any  of  those;  whereas  in  our  area 
there  have  been  hundreds  and  hundreds 
Sd  hSeds  of  them  Proceeded  ag^ 
in  every  conceivable  form,  with  HEW 
?egotfIting  plans  with  1.700  districts  in 

^'  fm  "Sot  trying  to  critici^  them.  I 

am  Just  showing  the  willful,  deliberate. 

Seated  pattern  of  a  two-policy  system 

with  reference  to  desegregation  iii  the 

schools.  I  know,  too.  that  for  some  rea- 

Sn   the  supreme  Court  has  refused  to 

oass  on  a  case  that  comes  up  from  out- 

sffe  Uie  south,  to  say  whetoer  it  is  law- 

?S  or  unlawful  to  have  desegregat^ 

schools.  I  do  not  know  why  they  do  that 

but  four  times  in  particular,  and  more 

times  than  that,  they  have  refused  to 

consider  such  a  case. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  went  so  far  as 
to  make  the  unusual  remark  to  a  case 
a  few  months  ago.  where  he  talked  about 
a  lot  of  things  that  were  left  in  doubt 
tnd  had  not  been  decided  on  which  toe 
lupreme  Court  must  lay  down  further 

""^/hope  that  he  was  referring  to  the  idea 
that  they  could  no  longer  go  along  and 
rVose  their  eyS  to  what  was  going  on 
ouSde  the  Imth  merely  by  continu^g 
to^e  on  cases.  We  can  take  anything 
Sat  is  supplied  in  the  East.  North  and 
west  with  equal  force  and  vigor  that  is 
applied  to  us,  but  the  picture  here  now  is 
that  all  the  rules  and  regulations,  and 
demands,  and  cutting  off  of  money,  and 
disruption  of  schools,  and  the  haijtag  of 
children  all  over  the  district,  which  is 
going  on  in  our  part  of  toe  country,  is 
done  with  relative  immunity  there. 

I  have  some  figures  here  which  I  have 
already   cited— in   Chicago    alone.    69.8 
Sercent  of  the  Negro  students  there  are 
fn  S-black  schools.  In  1968,  3.2  percent 
of  Negro  students  were  in  a  majority  of 
wWte  schools,  but  by  1969  it  had  drop^ 
to2  8  percent.  Going  down.  Going  down 
in^/ad  of  going  up.  Still  they  made  the 
SSnt  hS^ust  last  night.  Pointing  to 
the  fact  that  15  years  have  passed  wid 
notoJii  l^s  been  done.  These  disparities 
Sere^  getting  worse  In  the  East  and 
Norto  because  no  demands  are  betog 
made  on  them.  Human  nature  is  preWg 
much  the  same  all  over.  I  do  not  say 
Sese  things  to  the  discredit  of  anyone. 
I  am  talking  about  conditions  where  both 


peoples  have  some  rights — colored  peo- 
ple and  white  people.  Students  are  en- 
tiUed  to  the  best  education  they  can  get, 
but  this  standard  as  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1954,  which  I  have 
already  quoted  tonight  has  long  since 
been  abandoned. 

Do  not  let  them  fool  you.  Education  is 
not  their  goal.  The  courts  frankly  teU 
you  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  education 
but  a  matter  of  the  mixing  of  the  races, 
that  they  have  to  be  mixed  up  on  a  basis 
of  the  proportion  of  the  population.  The 
reason  they  do  that  Is  that  the  courts 
over  here,  in  any  case  from  the  South, 
will  throw   it  back  at  them  wito  an 
ultimatum  to  mix  the  races  on  a  per- 
centage basis.  That  Is  what  It  means,  but 
If  a  case  comes  there  outside  the  South, 
so  far,  they  refuse  to  hear  it  on  the 

merits. 

I  am  responsible  for  what  I  say.  I  say 
that  deUberately.  It  is  part  of  the  picture. 
We  have  this  money  here,  which  is  a  part 
of  toe  same  pattern.  The  $1.5  billion— 
I  am  not  registering  any  complaints— but 
this  $1.5  billion  is  no  way  worked  out 
yet.  to  start  appropriating  the  money 
and  laying  down  the  guideUnes.  the  def- 
initions, and  the  requirements,  and  what 
will  be  required  of  the  schools  outside 
of  the  South  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  this  money.  Nothing  has  been  done 
about  that,  or  laying  down  those  guide- 
lines yet.  There  is  a  bill  wito  some  loose 
language  in  it.  It  talks  about  racial  isola- 
tion and  so  forth,  but  it  is  noticing  like 
the  pattern  of  coercion  which  has  been 
required  of  us  in  the  Souto  all  these 

^^^us.  I  submit  this  to  the  Judgment 
and  the  conscience  of  the  Senate  that,  on 
tois  one  year,  tills  1  year's  appropriations 
bill  let  us  tray  and  put  on  this  limitation. 
Let  us  try.  If  Mr.  Finch  is  right,  it  does 
not  mean  anything,  and  no  one  will  be 
hurt  so  far  as  enforcement  is  concerned. 
If  someone  else  decides  that  it  does  have 
meaning,  or  court  action  decides  that  it 
does  have  meaning,  why  it  is  something 
toat  I  believe  will— I  know  it  will— pro- 
mote the  idea  of  the  equality  of  education 
as  well  as  integration  of  the  schools. 

What  we  need  now  is  to  get  some  kind 
of  rule  that  is  workable  and  livable  and 
will  apply  throughout  the  Nation.  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  go  on  year  after  year 
after  year,  closing  our  eyes  to  one  area  of 
the  country  and.  at  toe  same  time,  pursu- 
ing the  other  area  as  I  have  related. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  these  are  offlclal 
figures.  15  years  after  toe  Supreme  Court 
decision,  as  they  say.  tiie  percentage  of 
Negro  students  in  all-black  schools  is 
66  4  percent.  The  percentage  of  Negro 
students  in  majority-white  schools   in 
1968  was  4.8  percent  and  in  1969  it  was  4 
percent.  It  is  going  down.  That  is.  at- 
tendance of  Negro  students  in  the  major 
white  schools  is  going  down  instead  of  up. 
I  have  here  some  figures  on  one  of  toe 
towns  in  my  State-a  small  city  by  your 
standards,  but  it  is  the  largest  in  our 
State— 19.7  percent  of  Negro  students 
there    are    attending    majority    white 

As  I  say.  that  compares  with  Philadel- 
phia and  Chicago— 2.8  percent:  com- 
pared wiUi  Cleveland.  Ohlo^4  percent; 
Detroit.  Mich..  6  percent;  Philadelphia. 
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Pa.,  8.2  percent— by  the  waj,  PhUadel- 
phla  last  year  was  9.6  percer.t  and  now 
It  has  dropped  to  8.2  percent, 

Talk  about  15  years.  Talk  rbout  eqxial 
application  of  these  requirements.  It  is 
not  true.  It  does  not  work  thai  way.  They 
have  not  tried  to  make  it  tha^  way. 

Thus,  I  appeal  here  and  now.  This 
may  go  against  you  one  day,  and  you  ^"111 
want  something  like  this  (.mendment 
where  you  will  need  it.  becau  >e  the  vigi- 
lantes, once  they  move  in— I  ( o  not  know 
of  any  school  district  that  th  ;y  have  re- 
leased. This  one  will,  at  least  after  they 
are  desegregated,  and  it  wil]  stop  some 
of  this  forced  enforcement  ol  these  pro- 
visions. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFBCER  (Mr. 
Curtis).  The  question  is  en   agreeing 

to  the  amendment  of 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
evening,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama discussed  at  considerible  length 
the  Scott  amendment  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  by  roughly  a  2-to-l  vote. 
It  struck  out  section  211  of  ihe  bill. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  seeks  to  strike  cut  sections 
208  and  209  which,  as  the  dstinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  -ef erred  to 
the  sections,  are  the  1970  ve  rslon  of  the 
Whitten  amendment. 

I  assume  by  that  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  for  aj  number  of 
yeers.  for  years  before  the  J  anior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  came  to  Uie  VS.  Sen- 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.    President,  per- 
haps they  would  be  more  accurately  re- 
ferred to  as  the  retreaded  1970  version. 
It  is  the  second  time  that  wje  dealt  with 
them  this  year. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presldeht,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  revtiion  of  his 
original  remarks  which  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  is  seekind  to  quote. 

Starting  apparently  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  at  le4st  that  far 
back,  the  word  "desegregation"  was  being 
defined.  And  it  was  expressly  provided 
that  desegregation  should  n(Dt  mean  the 
transfer  of  a  student  from  dne  school  to 
another  In  order  to  over 
balance. 

So,  then,  as  far  back  as 
the  thrust  of  the  civil  righ 
and  of  a  majority  of  the 
Representatives  in  Congressj  was  to  pro- 
tect de  facto  segregation  betause.  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  froqi 
clearly  understands,  the 
Imbalance"  are  used  interchangeably  for 
de  facto  segregation. 

All  through  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Whitten  amendments  4nd  the 
rights  provisions,  an  atten 
made  to  protect  de  facto      ,     _ 
which  is  segregation  as  it  ^ists  outside 
of  the  Southern  States. 

The  Whitten  amendment, 
for  the  first  time,  I  believe 
HEW  appropriation  bill — josslbly  at  a 
period  before  that;  It  may  h^ve  appeared 
In  1966 — but  at  any  rate.  In   " 
propriations  bill   the   Whllten   amend 
ment,  as  It  passed  the  Hoi^,  provided 
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racial  Im- 

964  at  least, 

legislation 

snators  and 


as  it  appears 
in  the  1968 


that  no  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  the  HEW  appropriations  should  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  bus- 
ing of  students  or  forcing  the  closing  of 
schools  or  forcing  any  child  to  attend  a 
school  other  than  the  school  chosen  for 
him  by  his  parents. 

As  the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Alabama 
understands.  In  the  legislative  process 
the  words  were  added  that  these  things 
could  not  be  done  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance,  which  deprived  the 
segregated  schools,  which  are  said  to 
exist  in  the  South,  of  the  protection  of 
these  prohibitions.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  gave  to  those  areas  which  had  so-called 
de  facto  segregation  the  protection  of 
these  prohibitions  against  busing,  against 
the  closing  of  schools,  and  against  re- 
quiring any  child  to  attend  a  school 
other  than  the  school  of  the  choice  of 
his  parents. 

The  Whitten  amendment  started  out 
one  way.  And  when  it  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, somewhere  in  the  legislative  process, 
either  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  conference 
committee.  It  was  so  diluted,  so  watered 
down,  and  so  changed  as  to  deprive  the 
southern  school  systems  of  any  of  the 
protections  provided  by  the  amendment. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  gave  that  pro- 
tection to  the  schools  outside  the  South 
where  they  had  so-called  de  faco  segre- 
gation. 

Instead  of  doing  what  the  amendment 
sought  to  do,  they  did  just  the  opposite 
and  afforded  protection  to  de  facto  seg- 
regation and  deprived  those  school  dis- 
tricts that  had  de  jure  segregation  of 
any  protection  whatsoever. 

How  ironic  and  hypocritical  can  we 
act  or  can  we  be? 

Then  when  the  Whitten  amendments 
came  over  from  the  House  last  year  and 
were  approved  by  the  Senate  committee 
and  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  re- 
calls, the  distingiiished  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Mathias)  added  the 
interesting  phrase  that  became  some- 
thing of  a  haUmark  for  this  type  of  leg- 
islation: "except  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,"  which  gave  the  HEW  the 
supposed  right  to  say  that  the  Consti- 
tution required  the  protection  of  de  facto 
segregation  and  that  it  provided  for  the 
stamping  out  of  de  jure  segregation. 

There  again  the  Whitten  amendments 
were  changed  in  the  Senate  to  provide 
something  entirely  different  from  what 
they  provided  when  they  started  out  in 
the  House,  when  they  passed  the  House 
and  when  they  cleared  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

This  time  they  go  one  step  further  and 
say.  "We  are  not  even  going  to  have  any 
langtiage  of  that  sort  in  here.  We  are 
going  to  eliminate  every  single  vestige  of 
language  of  this  sort." 

The  present  amendment  Is  to  strike 
both  of  these  sections.  209  and  210. 

All  that  these  sections  do  is  to  seek 
to  give  to  the  southern  school  districts 
the  protection  that  is  already  afforded 
to  districts  outside  of  the  South  that  al- 
ready have  this  protection. 

AU  that  the  Whitten  amendment  seeks 
to  do  Is  to  give  the  southern  school  dis- 
tricts some  little  piecemeal  start  toward 
achieving  some  type  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  equal   application  of  the 


laws,  and  equal  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hard  for  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  accept  a  Fed- 
eral school  policy  that  demands  immedi- 
ate desegregation  of  the  public  school 
systems  in  the  South  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  every  single  piece  of  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  been  able  to 
locate  dealing  with  the  matter  of  deseg- 
regation, de  facto  segregation  has  been 
protected,  it  has  been  fostered,  and  It 
has  been  preserved.  Now.  as  we  have  Im- 
mediate desegregation  in  the  public 
school  systems  of  the  South  what  is  hap- 
pening in  States  outside  the  South?  Is 
segregation  being  eliminated  there? 
What  are  these  Senators  and  these  Rep- 
resentatives who  twist  the  language  of 
the  Whitten  amendment  around  so  that 
It  means  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  It 
started  out  to  provide,  doing  to  eliminate 
segregation  in  their  areas? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  excerpts  before 
me  from  a  study  made  by  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  first  one  being  dated  January  1968. 
entitled  "Integration  and  the  Schools."  I 
would  like  to  read  an  excerpt  from  that 
study  on  page  9 : 

PROBLEM    CBOWS 

Despite  the  determination  and  significant 
accomplishments  of  many  In  education,  the 
growth  of  the  problem  has  outstripped  the 
efforts  to  deal  with  it : 

Racial  Imbalance  loithin  school  districts  Is 
Increasing  In  both  subiirban  and  urban  com- 
munities. 

This  Is  segregation  in  the  State  of  New 
York: 

Racial  census  reports  show  that  between 
1961  and  1966,  In  the  41  school  districts  with 
the  highest  percentage  of  Negro  pupils  (ex- 
clusive of  New  York  City) : 

•  •  •  the  number  of  elementary  schools 
with  more  than  50  percent  Negro  pupUs  In- 
creased from  60  to  72;  the  number  with  more 
than  90  percent  Negro  pupils  Increased  from 
25  to  33. 

Racial  Isolation  among  school  districts  Is 
also  Increasing.  In  this  same  period,  the  per- 
centage of  Negro  pupils  In  one  suburban 
district  rose  to  82  and  In  another,  to  71.  In 
three  other  districts,  the  percentage  sror- 
passed  60. 

Then,  In  December  of  1969.  working  on 
this  problem,  trying  to  do  something 
about  It  supposedly,  there  was  a  review 
of  the  revised  studies  taken  some  2  years 
before,  a  restatement  of  the  policy,  In 
which  It  Is  stated  by  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  efforts  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
eliminate  segregation  and  to  speed  Integra- 
tion must  be  Increased. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Racial  and  social  class  Isolation  In  the 
public  schools  has  Increased  substantially 
during  the  past  two  years  despite  efforts  to 
eliminate  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  In  this  great 
State  of  New  York  we  have  segregation 
increasing,  whereas  in  the  southern 
school  districts  the  administration  boasts 
that  they  are  going  to  require  the  deseg- 
regation of  every  school  system  In  the 
South— not  in  the  North;  every  school 
system  in  the  South— by  September  of 
this  year. 

That  Is  going  to  wreck  the  public 
school  system  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  in  most  of  the  South. 
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It  Is  not  only  the  white  citizens  of  our 
State  that  disapprove  of  this  policy  of 
closing  the  schools,  of  busing  students,  of 
refusing  to  allow  a  child  to  go  to  the 
school  of  his  choice;  the  black  citizens, 
the  black  students  also  object  to  this  In 
the  most  decisive  and  in  the  strongest 
fashion  that  they  can. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  it  is  the  black  students  of  our  State 
whose  school  buildings  in  the  main  are 
being  closed  by  order  of  HEW.  and  they 
object  to  that.  One  of  the  best  school 
buildings  in  my  hometown  of  Gadsden. 
Ala.,  is  the  black  high  school  with 
about  1,000  students.  That  school  was 
ordered  closed  to  the  dismay  of  the  pu- 
pils, the  black  pupils,  the  faculty,  the 
families  and  the  friends  of  those  stu- 
dents. Throughout  the  State  it  Is  the 
black  students  that  are  bearing  much  of 
the  brunt  of  this  policy  of  forced  de- 
segregation now  in  the  southern  school 
districts.  They  do  not  like  being  bused 
into  the  white  high  schools  in  order  to 
desegregate  the  white  schools.  They  do 
not  like  that.  This  is  not  only  a  complaint 
of  white  citizens  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  the  white  citizens  of  the  South.  But 
It  is  destroying  the  public  school  system 
in  my  State  and  in  other  Southern  States. 
Bond  issues  are  being  defeated;  proposed 
taxes  which  are  being  submitted  to  the 
people  are  being  defeated  In  tax  referen- 
dums;  taxes  already  Imposed,  coming  up 
for  renewal,  are  being  defeated ;  and  pub- 
lic support  Is  being  withdrawn  from  the 
public  school  system  in  our  State. 

What  we  are  interested  In  doing  Is  not 
In  having  sociological  experiments  with 
our  children,  white  and  black.  We  want  to 
see  every  schoolchild  in  our  section,  every 
schoolchild  In  the  Nation  given  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  quality  education.  So 
we  think  it  is  unfair  to  have  a  Federal 
school  policy  that  requires  this  Imme- 
diate desegregation  In  the  South  and  that 
fosters,  encourages,  and  promotes  segre- 
gation in  the  North  that  is  every  bit  as 
pronounced  and  more  so  In  some  In- 
stances than  segregation  that  exists  In 
the  South.  All  we  are  asking  is  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  and  we  believe  that 
the  Whitten  amendment,  not  diluted,  not 
changed  In  meaning,  but  passed  as  it 
passed  the  House,  will  give  us  some  small 
measure  of  equality  of  enforcement  of 
the  law  and  equsdlty  of  treatment  under 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  Interested  in 
the  fact  that  this  bUl  has  been  under  con- 
sideration now  for  parts  of  2  days.  It  Is  a 
bill  that  appropriates  some  $4.5  billion 
for  the  cause  of  education. 

Many  Senators  have  amendments  they 
want  to  offer,  I  am  told.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  has  an  amendment  he 
wants  to  offer  having  to  do  with  the  ap- 
propriation of  $150  million  to  aid  In  eas- 
ing the  shock  in  southern  school  districts 
of  the  demand  for  immediate  desegrega- 
tion. 

That  amendment  has  not  been  offered. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  amendments 
on  Senators'  desks. 

Why  was  it  so  important  to  rush  in 
here?  The  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  rushes  in 
with  an  amendment,  just  as  soon  as  the 


bill  is  brought  up,  to  strike  section  211, 
the  Jonas  amendment.  They  do  not  con- 
sider any  of  the  advisability  of  this  $4.5 
billion  appropriation.  They  do  not  con- 
sider the  merit  of  that. 

Is  It  wise  to  appropriate  $4.5  billion? 
Is  It  properly  allocated?  Do  the  proper 
services  get  the  correct  amounts?  Are 
the  proper  priorities  being  maintained? 
Have  we  spread  out  the  $4.5  billion 
properly?  Should  not  some  adjiistment 
be  made  in  this  amount?  Does  one  agency 
get  more  money  than  perhaps  it  should? 

It  is  easy  to  make  reference  to  this 
tremendous  sum  of  $150,000,000  when 
$4.5  billion  is  Involved.  Is  that  what  is 
considered  by  the  Senate?  Is  that  why 
Senators  rush  in  with  amendments,  re- 
allocating the  $4.5  billion? 

No;  it  is  not.  The  two  items  given 
priority  are  not  those  amendments.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  of  consent 
in  this  matter.  No  Senator  rushed  in.  I 
did  not  see  three  or  four  Senators  on 
their  feet  with  amendments  asking  for 
recognition.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  recognized.  He  did  his  work. 
He  put  his  amendment  in  to  knock  out 
the  Jonas  amendment. 

Now  the  distinguished  jimior  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  no  trouble  getting 
recognition,  because  no  other  Senator 
has  an  amendment.  Let  us  get  this  pos- 
sible relief  for  the  southern  school  sys- 
tems knocked  out  before  we  do  anything 
else — that  seems  to  be  the  opinion.  That 
seems  to  be  thought  to  be  most  impor- 
tant— the  knocking  out  of  those  three 
amendments,  the  two  Whitten  amend- 
ments and  the  Jonas  amendment.  They 
have  top  priority.  Let  us  see  that  no  pro- 
tection, let  us  see  that  no  guaranty,  let 
us  see  that  no  equality,  let  us  see  that 
no  equal  enforcement  of  the  law,  is  made 
available  to  southern  school  districts. 
Let  us  place  as  the  top  priority  the  knock- 
ing out  of  those  three  items.  But  at  the 
same  time  let  us  make  sure  that  these 
sections  are  not  turned  against  de  facto 
segregation  as  it  exists  in  the  North.  That 
Is  the  attitude  of  many  Senators. 

Is  anything  ever  going  to  be  done 
about  de  facto  segregation?  Are  we  al- 
ways going  to  say  that  where  a  black 
child  Is  required  to  go  to  an  all  black 
school,  he  Is  being  denied  a  good  edu- 
cation In  the  South,  that  he  is  being 
denied  equal  protection  of  the  law,  but 
prevent  that  statement  from  being  made 
about  a  black  child  in  the  North  in  a 
segregated  school?  Do  you  suppose  that 
black  child  in  the  North,  with  a  pro- 
tected de  facto  segregation  staring  him 
in  the  face,  says  to  himself,  "Well,  the 
black  students  of  the  South  are  getting 
to  go  to  white  schools  down  there  be- 
cause they  have  de  jure  segregation,  but 
that  Is  all  right  with  me.  I  like  this 
black  school  that  I  go  to  in  the  North 
because  this  Is  de  facto  segregation,  and 
that  Is  all  right"?  As  long  as  segrega- 
tion is  de  facto,  that  is  fine,  It  does  not 
have  to  be  broken  up;  but  if  It  Is  de 
jure,  if  it  is  that  type  which  exists  in 
the  South,  it  has  to  be  broken  up. 

Well,  If  segregation  is  unlawful  In 
the  South,  it  should  also  be  unlawful  in 
the  North. 

Mr.  President,  early  In  this  session 
the  Senate,  in  an  all  too  rare  display  of 
statesmanship,   voted    for    the   Stennls 


amendment.  A  total  of  56  votes  were  cast 
for  it,  and  30-odd  cast  against  it. 

That  amendment,  of  course,  provided 
for  uniformity  of  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral guidelines  In  Implementing  Federal 
policy  regarding  desegregation  of  the 
public  schools. 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  to  that 
amendment  or  why  the  Senate  ap- 
parently changed  its  mind  when  the  con- 
ference committee  brought  out  its  version 
of  the  amendment  and  did  just  the  op- 
posite of  providing  for  uniformity.  It 
provided  for  two  uniformities — the  iml- 
formlty  of  application  of  desegregation 
policies  as  regards  de  jure  segregation, 
and  uniformity  of  desegregation  policies 
as  regards  de  facto  segregation. 

Certain  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
apparently  aghast  at  what  they  had 
done.  They  had  voted  for  imiformity 
in  the  application  of  a  Federal  policy 
regarding  desegregation  of  public 
schools.  So  when  they  got  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  back  to  a  dual  policy — one 
policy  for  the  North,  one  policy  for  the 
South — they  were  quick  to  jump  at  It; 
and  that  Is  what  happened. 

But  the  Stennls  amendment  had  served 
Its  purpose.  It  had  pointed  but  to  the 
public  that  segregation  exists  in  the 
North,  in  many  cases  to  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  It  exists  In  the  South;  and 
that  while  segregation  is  ending  in  the 
South,  It  is  Increasing  in  the  North. 

Many  people  throughout  the  country 
did  not  realize  that  that  was  the  case.  Of 
course,  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  Mr. 
President,  the  Stennls  amendment  won  a 
great  victory  for  the  cause  of  right  and 
Justice,  because  of  Its  insistence  on  giving 
to  each  citizen  of  our  country  equal  pro- 
tection and  equal  application  of  our 
laws. 

The  effect  of  shining  the  light  of  public 
notice  on  this  condition  will  be  of  great 
influence  for  many  years  to  come,  and  I 
want  again  to  commend  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr. 
Stennis)  for  his  untiring  efforts  In  con- 
nection with  the  Stermls  amendment  and 
In  cormection  with  the  Whitten  amend- 
ments and  the  Jonas  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  seek  to  speak  for 
the  public  schools  In  our  area,  and  as  we 
seek  to  speak  for  the  schoolchildren  In 
our  area  and  the  people  of  our  area,  we 
wonder  where  our  help  Is  to  come  from. 
In  seeking  to  solve  this  problem. 

If  t±iese  two  amendments  are  left  in — 
and  I  will  say  frankly  that  I  do  not  expect 
them  to  be  left  in,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
seek  to  prevent  this  amendment  from 
coming  to  a  vote ;  I  certainly  am  not  try- 
ing to  extend  any  discussion  unduly,  but 
the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Alabama  and 
the  people  of  the  South  needs  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  this  matter,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  those  of  us  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  this  amendment  are  addressing 
our  attention  to  It — where  is  our  help  to 
come  from? 

We  passed  the  Stennis  amendment.  If 
we  back  up  on  it,  and  go  back  to  the  old 
double  standard,  HEW  offers  no  encour- 
agement. They  say,  "Yes,  we  have  double 
standards;  we  protect  de  facto  segrega- 
tion in  the  North,  and  we  seek  to  stamp 
out  de  Jure  segregation  in  the  South." 
So  there  is  no  hope  there. 
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What  about  the  Republijan  leader- 
ship here  in  the  Senate?  Is  there  any 
hope  there?  Well,  no;  no  hope  there. 
The  Republican  leader  <'.At.  Scott) 
killed  the  Jonas  amendment .  If  he  were 
here  now,  he  would  vote  against  the 
Whitten  amendment  also.  1  am  sure. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Preside  tit,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  No^th  Carolina 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delight*  d  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  c  istinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  not  recall  that 
during  the  late  campaign,  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  seeking  the  votes  of  the 
people  of  the  South,  he  stat  5d,  in  an  in 
terview  at  Charlotte,  N.C.,  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  busing  of  children  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance  in  the  public 
schools? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  he  did,  jaccording  to 
the  press  accounts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  also  recall  ti  at  on  one  or 
more  occasions  during  th;  late  cam- 
paign. President  Nixon  stated  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  preseryation  of  the 
neighborhood  school? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  He  stil 

Mr.    ERVIN.    Can    the 


states  that. 

listinguished 

Senator  from  Alabama  infoim  me  of  any 
action  taken  in  Congress  at  the  instance 
of  or  on  the  recommendatioii  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  carry  into 
one   of    thoi  e   campaign 
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the  question 
from  North 
know  of  no 


effect    either 
promises? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  answer  to 
of  the  distingxiished  Senato  ■ 
Carolina.  I  will  state  that 
initiative  taken  by  the  Prjesident  him 
self;  but  I  will  have  to  expt-ess  deep  ap 
preciation  to  individual  members  of  his 
party  for  standing  with  us  cm  these  prin- 
ciples. We  have  received  tolendid  sup- 
port from  many  members  af  the,  shall  I 
say.  opposition  party  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  share  the  gratitude  that 
is  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama on  that  point,  and  I  tinow  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  an4  North  Caro- 
lina are  both  deeply  gratefi^  for  the  sup- 
port we  have  received  frqm  individual 
Senators  here  in  the  Senate!  of  the  United 
States.  But  does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama recall  any  occasion  si  Dce  President 
Nixon  made  those  campaign  promises 
to  the  people  of  the  South  When  the  Re- 
pubUcan  leadership,  either  in  the  Senate 
or  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  has 
supported  any  bill  that  wiae  calculated 
to  prevent  busing  of  schoolchildren  to 
achieve  racial  balance,  or  o  correct  ra- 
cial Imbalance,  or  to  presei  ve  the  neigh- 
borhood schools? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, I  will  have  to  say  thi  ,t  the  nearest 
approach  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  recalls  was  the  [fact  that  in 
connection  ^th  the  StenniE  amendment, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Republican  leader  (Mr. 
ScoTT) ,  produced  a  letter  f  i  om  one  of  the 
White  House  people.  I  bel  eve  Mr.  Har- 
low— I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  Mr.  Har- 
low, but  he  produced  a  letter  from  some- 
one over  there — saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  opposed  to  the  Si  ennls  amend- 
ment; and  another  member  of  the  group 


from  across  the  aisle  either  produced  a 
letter  or  reported  a  conversation  with 
someone  of  equal  rank  over  there  saying 
that  the  President  was  for  the  amend- 
ment. So  we  had  conflicting  reports  on 
that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  in  times  past,  heard  of  politi- 
cians who  tried  to  work  both  sides  of  the 
street? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Not  only  heard  of  them, 
but  observed  them. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  not  an  appointee  of  the  President,  and 
if  that  Department  was  not  created  to 
assist  the  President  in  carrying  out  his 
program. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir;  I  so  understand. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  the  able  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  did  not  read  or  refer 
to  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Jonas  amendment.  In 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  expressed,  in  sub- 
stance, his  disapproval  of  the  Jonas 
amendment. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  all  the  President  has 
to  do  to  control  a  member  of  his  Cabinet 
is  to  tell  that  member  of  his  Cabinet  what 
to  do? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  say  that  the  Pres- 
idents  request  would  probably  have  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  Cabinet  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  one  of  the 
Whitten  amendments  expressly  provide 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  not  use  any  of 
the  fvmds  appropriated  by  this  bill  to 
bus  schoolchildren  to  achieve  a  varia- 
tion In  racial  composition  of  any  school? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  has  been  in  the 
amendments  in  the  past.  I  believe  this 
one  has  been  revised  a  little  bit  at  that 
point.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  Is  still.  In  substance.  In 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  sir;  that  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  And  If  the  President 
wished  to  Implement  his  campaign  prom- 
ise he  made  In  Charlotte,  N.C.,  to  the 
eflTect  that  there  should  be  no  busing 
to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in  the  schools 
of  the  country,  he  could  very  well  re- 
strain his  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  from  writing  a  letter  advo- 
cating a  course  of  action  which  permits 
busing,  could  he  not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  he  could  have 
considerable  Influence  over  him.  yes.  sir. 
Mr.   ERVIN.   Has   the   Senator   from 
Alabama  heard  of  what  we  call  the  Presi- 
dent's southern  strategy? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  seen  reference  to 
that  In  the  press. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  think  that  It  Is  a  part  of  the 
President's  southern  strategy  to  en- 
courage or  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  Senate,  asking  the  Senate. 


in  substance,  not  to  carry  out  one  of  the 
campaign  promises  which  the  President 
made  during  the  campaign? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  believe  that  would 
contribute  to  a  successful  strategy  along 
that  line. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  wonder  whether  I  might  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina a  question.  The  letter  from  Secretary 
Pinch  was  read  by  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader.  Of  course,  we  all  know 
that  Mr.  Pinch  Is  no  longer  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  wondering  whether  possibly  re- 
morse over  the  ruin  and  havoc  that  Mr. 
Finch  has  visited  on  the  southern  school 
systems  might  have  contributed  to  his 
resignation  as  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  may  make  an  observa- 
tion by  quoting  an  expression  of  Shake- 
speare, without  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  I 
would  like  to  say: 
Tla  a  conaummatlon  devoutly  to  be  wlsti'd. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  there  any  differ- 
ence in  the  policies  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration toward  the  South  from  those 
of  President  Lyndon  Johnson? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  have 
reference  to  the  public  schools? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  say,  In  answer  to 
that  question,  that  we  have  received 
much  better  statements  and  expressions 
of  policy. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Lipservlce. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senator  would  like 
to  refer  to  it  as  that.  We  have  received 
considerably  more  expressions  of  look- 
ing with  favor  on  our  problems  under  the 
present  administration  than  we  received 
under  the  other. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  has  been  the 
difference  in  policy? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  policy  might  be  hard 
to  define.  Does  the  Senator  mean  the 
policy  that  has  been  implemented? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  right.  The 
present  administration  Is  promoting 
school  Integration. 

Mr.  ALLEIN.  The  administration  is 
making  their  boast  that  they  have  de- 
segregated more  school  districts  than 
have  ever  been  desegregated  during  a 
like  period  In  the  past,  and  I  believe  that 
is  correct.  It  certainly  wiU  be  by  Sep- 
t€mber. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  were  the  prom- 
ises that  were  made?  _ 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
outline  them,  and  I  would  refer  the  Sen- 
ator to  his  remarks.  I  would  hesitate  to 
speak  in  that  regard,  as  to  just  what  he 
did  promise. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tlngxilshed  Senator  from  Alabama 
whether  the  words  which  the  President 
used  during  the  late  campaign  are  not 
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quite  different  from  the  words  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  using  in  allega- 
tions it  Is  making  in  complaints  it  is  fil- 
ing in  the  respective  school  districts 
down  South. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Quite  different. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  that  relief  can 
be  had  in  time  through  the  coiuts.  At 
one  time,  it  looked  as  though  there  was 
no  possibility  or  hope  of  getting  relief 
from  the  courts. 

In  that  regard.  I  was  questioned  ear- 
lier about  the  actions  of  the  President 
and  his  p>olicies.  I  feel  that  his  appoint- 
ments to  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
excellent — all  four  of  them,  I  might  say — 
certainly  the  Chief  Justice,  and  Justice 
Blackmun,  as  well  as  Judges  Hayns- 
worth  and  Carswell  who  were  denied 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention,  as  a  pos- 
sible basis  for  some  hope  along  this  line. 
to  a  portion  of  an  opinion  written  by 
Chief  Justice  Burger  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  gray  area  having  to  do  with  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
matter  of  our  schools.  He  had  this  to 
say: 

As  soon  as  possible,  however,  it  Is  well  to 
resolve  some  of  the  basic  practical  problems 
when  they  are  appropriately  presented,  In- 
cUtding  whether,  as  a  constitutional  matter, 
(1)  any  particular  racial  balance  must  be 
achieved  in  the  schools:  (2)  to  what  extent 
school  districts  and  znnes  may  or  must  be 
altered  as  a  constitutional  matter;  and  (3) 
to  what  extent  transportation  may  or  must 
be  provided  to  achieve  the  ends  sought  by 
prior  holdings  of  the  court,  and  other  re- 
I  lated  issues  that  may  emerge. 

^  Mr.  President,  that  indicates  a  will- 

^  ingness  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Justice, 

and  a  welcoming  on  his  part,  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  cases  for  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  touching  on  these  prob- 
lems. 

Also,  in  a  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  case,  recently  decided,  Swann 
against  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board  of  Education,  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, in  commenting  on  their  adoption 
of  the  rules  of  reasonableness,  said: 

We  adopted  the  test  of  reasonableness — 
Instead  of  one  that  calls  for  absolutes — be- 
cause It  has  proved  to  be  a  reliable  gtiide  In 
other  areas  of  the  law. 

They  also  said: 

Nevertheless,  school  boards  must  use  all 
reasonable  means  to  Integrate  the  schools  In 
their  Jurisdiction. 

Certainly,  we  hope  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  will  go  along 
with  that  policy  and  that  ruling. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
two  Whitten  amendments  do  only  this: 
They  give  to  the  southern  school  dis- 
tricts and  the  patrons  of  the  southern 
school  districts  just  a  small  amount — 
just  a  short  step  in  the  direction — of 
equal  enforcement  of  the  law,  because 
what  is  granted  to  the  citizens  of  the 
South,  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  is 
something  that  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try already  have.  There  would  be  no  need 
for  an  amendment  if  we  had  equal  pro- 
tection of  our  laws.  If  the  people  in  the 
South,  the  patrons  of  the  southern 
schools,  had  equal  enforcement  of  the 


law  accorded  to  them,  equal  application 
of  the  laws,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
these  amendments.  Lacking  that  equal 
enforcement  of  the  law.  and  in  the  face 
of  a  dual  standard  for  desegregating  the 
public  schools  throughout  the  country, 
the  Whitten  amendments  are  needed.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that,  for  once,  in  the  long 
history  of  these  amendments,  coming 
over  to  the  Senate  from  the  House,  we 
wUl  leave  the  amendments  intact,  that 
we  will  not  strike  them  out,  and  that  we 
will  not  dilute  them,  as  has  been  done 
In  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  tliat  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis). The  clerk  wUl  state  the  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  10,  line  13,  after  the  period,  insert 
the  following  language : 

"Except  as  required  by  the  Constitution," 

On  page  10,  line  23,  same  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  take  probably  no  more  than  5 
minutes  at  the  maximmn  on  this  par- 
ticular substitute.  If  enough  Senators 
are  in  the  Chamber  now,  I  might  as  well 
tisk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  smd  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  over  the  effect  it  would  have 
If  we  leave  the  language  without  fol- 
lowing through  on  what  we  did  last  year 
in  this  field.  All  I  have  done  is  to  leave 
the  language  as  it  is  written  and  put  in 
the  forefront  of  both  sections  209  and 
210  the  words,  "except  as  required  by 
the  Constitution." 

I  think  that  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  will  recall  that  we  had 
a  rather  extensive  debate  on  these  two 
amendments  last  year  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent wording.  Representative  Whitten 
has,  of  course,  changed  the  wording  since 
the  way  it  was  last  year.  As  now  written, 
It  comes  close  to  trying  to  reflect  both 
the  mood  of  Congress  and  also  the  rules 
of  the  court.  But  to  the  extent  that  the 
administration.  HEW.  and  myself  might 
be  concerned,  this  is  designed  to  avoid 
any  of  those  requirements.  I  am  merely 
putting  in.  "except  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,"  which  is  what  was  voted 
on  last  year,  on  a  slightly  different  type 
of  amendment.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  will 
clarify  the  whole  intent  of  the  two  para- 
graphs of  the  bill  and  will,  in  like  man- 
ner, permit  a  coimterattack  type  whereas 
the  Mathlas  amendment  would  simply 
strike.  This  is  something  which  would 
be  agreeable.  hopefuUy.  to  the  other  side 
of  this  particular  problem,  and  if  so.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  have  a  vote  on 
it,  but  I  think  that  we  should  hear  a  little 
bit  from  the  other  side  on  this  question 
first,  as  to  how  they  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  except  that  the  wording 
here  obviously  does  not  have  any  mean- 


ing. That  is  always  implied  in  any  kind 
of  amendment  or  act.  I  hope  that  we 
will  just  vote  on  these  amendments  up 
or  do«Ti.  I  hope  that  we  will  reject  this 
substitute  for  the  amendment  and  vote 
directly  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  P>resident,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  substitute  which  has  Just  been 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

In  my  initial  statement  regarding  sec- 
tions 209  and  210,  I  referred  to  them  as 
legal  redundancies,  because  I  think  they 
are  redimdant.  However,  if  we  alter  them, 
as  proposed  by  the  Dominick  substitute. 
then  we  will  have  redimdant  redundan- 
cies. The  language  as  presently  in  the 
bill,  referring  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  is  a  means  of  referring  back 
through  the  legislative  history  of  the  1964 
act  to  the  constitutional  test  as  was 
explained  by  Representative  Cramer  in 
the  other  body  during  debate  on  that  act. 

Thus,  to  add  the  words  "except  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution,"  in  addition 
to  the  reference  to  the  1964  act,  I  think, 
is  superfluous,  and  I  would  very  stren- 
uously have  to  oppose  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  just  said.  He  is  ap- 
parently sp)eaking  merely  because  he 
thinks  this  is  surplusage  on  top  of  sur- 
plusage. It  would  seem  to  me  evident,  if 
the  paragraphs  are  surplusage,  that 
there  Is  no  point  in  striking  them  out.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  if  they  have  mean- 
ing, then  we  should  say  "except  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution."  which  will 
have  the  same  effect  on  them  as  we  had 
last  year. 

On  that  basis  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
substitute  to  a  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cxm- 
tis)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
substitute  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  *>a11 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Seiuitor  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pplbricht), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  HAaxKs) , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MrrcALF) .  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  RtrssELi,),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Ttdings),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yakborough),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yoimc) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell)  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fahhin  and 
Mr.  Gold  WATER) ,  the  Soiator  frtwi  CJali- 
fomla  (Mr.  Murpht),  and  the  Senator 
frcnn  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 


oxvi- 
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The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
MuNBT)  Is  absent  because  of  lU  aess. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (1  *4r.  Goo- 
dell)  Is  detained  on  ofBclal  bi^slness^ 

If  present  and  voting,  the 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  DakoU  (Mr.  MtmoT). 
the  Senator  from  Callfomda  (Mr. 
MuKPHY).  and  the  Senator  frc*n  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  would  ^h  vote 
"nay." 

The  resvilt  was  announced 
nays  62.  Eis  follows: 

INo.  i70Leg.l 
TEAS— 20 

Dole 

Domlnlck 
ErvUi 
Ortflln 
Gumey 
Hansen 
Holland 
NAYS— 62 

Hatfield 
Boilings 
Hughes 
Inouye 
JackjKin 
Javlts 
Kennedy 
Long 

Uagnxison 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McCIellan 
McOee 
McOovem 
Mclntyre 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 
NOT  VOTINO— 18 
Hart  Muide 

Hartke  Rujb  sell 

McCarthy  Scott 

Metcalf 
Mundt 
Murphy 

DoMiNicK's  amentiment  was 


Allen 
Baker 

Bellmon 
Bennett 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Cook 

Curtis 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bible 

BoggB 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Feng 

Gore 

Gravel 

Harris 


Bayh 

Dodd 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Ooodell 


-yeas  20, 


Hruaca 
Jordi  Ji.  N.C. 
Jordi  in.  Idaho 
Spartman 
Stevi  ins 
Willi  ims,  Del. 


Pastjre 

Peai^n 

Pell ! 

Pen* 

Provty 

ProJtnlre 

Ran  lolpb 

Rlblxjfl 

Sasl« 

Sch<  relker 

Smi  :h,  Maine 

Sml  ;b.  ni. 

Spoiig 

Stei  nls 

Symington 

TaUiadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUl  lams.  N.J. 

Ton  Qg.  N.  Dak. 


Tydlngs 
Tai  x>rougb 
Yoi  ng,  Ohio 


So  Mr 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  Senators. 
I  wish  all  Members  would  slay  neertjy 
because  this  will  be  the  last  recorded 
vote  this  evening  and  it  will  [take  place 
within  the  next  2  or  3  min 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICERl  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias)  . 

The  Senator  from  Alabamk  is  recog- 
nized. ,    ^  ,,      » 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate  more  than  ;  additional 
minutes.  The  reason  I  vot(<l  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  rom  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  was  not  because  I 
thought  it  uould  provide  an  effective 
limitation  on  the  power  of  tie  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  use  of  these  funds,  but  since  it 
does  put  the  phrase  "Except  as  required 
by  the  Constitution"  in  front  of  the  two 
sectiwis  and  leaves  them  intact  except 
it  does  serve  this  useful  purpose:  In  the 
future  when  the  "busing  of  i  tudents"  is 
forced  with  funds  appropriated  by  this 
act.  when  the  "abolishment  (if  a  school" 
is  forced  "on  account  of  race,  creed,  or 
color"  with  funds  appropriated  by  this 
act,  and  there  is  forced  'the  transfer  or 


assignment  of  any  student  attending  any 
elementarv  or  secondary  school  to  or 
from  a  particular  school  over  the  protest 
of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent,"  when 
it  is  pointed  out  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
money  is  being  used  for  those  purposes 
contrary  to  the  apparent  intent  of  these 
sections,  it  means  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  have  to  give  as  his  excuse 
that  he  sUll  does  recognize  a  dual  stand- 
ard in  the  matter  of  segregation  and  the 
desegregation  of  public  schools  of  this 
country. 

FV)r  that  reason  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 

Dominick)  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair    state    for    Senators    what    the 

amendment  is?  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  to  strike  secUon  209  and 
section  210. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  so-called  Whltten 
amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislaUve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  COTTON  (whoi  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  Uve  pair 
with  the  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott >.  Were 
he  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea  "  Were  I  permitted  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell).  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  woi^d 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea,  ■  even  though  I  have 
voted  in  the  affirmative.  Therefore  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr  LONG  (after  having  voted  in  tne 
negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskde).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  I  have 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
fMr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota fMr.  McCartht)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  ,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  would  vote  "yea." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr  Goldwater)  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Goodell)  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would  vote 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

[No.  171  Leg.] 
YEAS— 47 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Fong 


Gravel 

Griffin 

Harris 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NATS— «8 

Ervln 

Oore 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N.C. 


Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pa  store 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Ribicoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Stevens 

Symington 

Williams.  N  J. 


Randolph 
Smith,  Maine 
Smith,  m. 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 


Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon  • _ 

Ctirtis  Jordan,  Idaho    Tower 

Eastland  McCIellan  WUliams^  Del. 

Ellender  MUler  Young,  N.  Dak. 

PRESENT    AND    OIVINO    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— a 

Cotton,  ag&lnst. 

Long,  against. 

Mansfield,  for. 

NOT  VOTINO— 17 

Dodd  Hartke  Russell 

Pannln  McCarthy  Scott 

Fulbrlght  Metcalf  Tydlngs 

Goldwater  Mundt  ^^'''^'^^iSll 

Goodell  Murphy  Young,  Ohio 

Hart  Muskle 

So    Mr.    Mathias'    amendment    was 

agreed  to.  .       .  ,         .. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  ti^rreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMINDMXNT    NO.    737 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  asked  that 
it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceded  to  read  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amaend- 
ment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JAVITS'  amendment  (No.  737)  Is 
as  follows: 

On  page  8,  after  line  9  add  the  following: 

"EMKRCSNCT  8CHOOI.  ASSISTANCX 

"For  assistance  to  desegregating  local  edu- 
cational agencies  as  provided  under  Part  D 
of  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  (title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966).  the  Cooperative  Reeeaxch  Act,  title 
IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  section 
807  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  section  402  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  and  title  11  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  in- 
cluding necessary  administrative  expenses 
therefor,  »160,00b,000:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  any  funds  appropriated  herein  i,j 
carry  out  programs  under  title  II  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  shall  be 
used  to  calculate  the  allocations  and  pro- 
ration of  allocations  tinder  section  102(b) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1969;  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of 
the  fundE  contained  herein  shall  be  ttsed 
(a)  to  assist  a  local  educational  agency 
which  engages,  or  has  unlawfully  engaged, 
in  the  gift,  lease  or  sale  of  real  or  personal 
property  or  services  to  a  ronpubllc  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  or  school  system 
practicing  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin;  (b)  to  sup- 
plant funding  from  non-Federal  sources 
which  has  been  reduced  as  the  result  of  de- 
segregation or  the  availability  of  funding 
under  this  head;  or  (c)  to  carry  out  any  pro- 
^  gram  or  activity  under  any  policy,  proce- 
3  dure,  or  practice  that  denies  funds  to  any 
X  local  educational  agency  desegregating  Its 
schools  under  legal  requirement,  on  the 
basis  of  geography  or  the  source  of  the  legal 
requirement." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  leadership,  It  Is 
proposed  that  this  sunendment  be  con- 
sidered tomorrow  when  we  get  to  the 
appropriation  bill.  In  the  meantime,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment I  have  sent  to  the  desk  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside,  so  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youno)  may 
proceed  with  an  amendment  which  he 
has;  and  that,  upon  completion  of  ac- 
tion and  disposition  of  Senator  Young's 
amendment,  the  amendment  I  have  sub- 
mitted may  again  become  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  sunend- 
ment  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  Line  18,  strike  the  period  and 
add  the  following:  "during  the  preceding 
year." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  believe  this  will  take 
more  than  about  3  or  4  minutes.  I  have 
discussed  it  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,    the    distinguished    Senator 


from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton). 

Mr.  President,  this  bUl  provides  90- 
percent  entitlement  for  both  3A  and  3B 
students,  except  for  one  provision  in  the 
bill.  That  provision  provides  $8.8  million 
for  3A  students  where  25  percent  or 
more  of  the  students  are  children  of  par- 
ents who  live  on  a  military  base. 

All  my  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  add  the  words  "during  the  preceding 
year." 

Right  now,  schools  are  determining 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  educate  these  children.  Often- 
times, the  town  school  operates  a  school 
on  the  base.  The  problem  now  is  that, 
with  the  reduction  of  forces,  they  are 
not  sure  whether,  at  the  end  of  the 
school  term,  there  will  be  25  percent  of 
their  students  who  are  listed  as  3A  stu- 
dents. They  may  have  27  percent  now, 
and  22  percent  afterward. 

AH  the  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  say  that  they  could  take  their  enroll- 
ment of  the  last  year,  and  if  they  then 
had  25  percent  or  more,  they  would  be 
eligible.  That  would  have  several  advan- 
tages. The  schools  could  determine  now 
whether  they  were  eligible  or  not.  It 
would  still  limit  the  amount  to  be  paid 
to  schools  in  this  category  to  $8.8  mil- 
lion, but  the  schools  would  not  have  to 
wait,  as  they  do  now,  until  3  or  4  months 
after  the  close  of  the  school  term  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  are  eligible 
for  these  funds. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  really  very  necesssiry  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  committee  to  take 
care  of  the  particular  school  districts 
that  really  have  a  hardship  in  this  re- 
spect, and,  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  points  out — and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  feels  this  way 
also — it  is  a  little  difficult  to  determine 
the  need  on  a  current  basis. 

We  used  the  figure  25  percent  arbi- 
trarily. It  could  have  been  24  percent  or 
27  percent.  They  will  not  know  until  all 
the  data  is  in.  But  in  the  meantime,  they 
have  to  make  their  plans,  and  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  myself,  if  no  one 
else  has  any  objection,  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  views  expressed  by  both  the 
Senator  from  North  I>akota  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  The  amend- 
ment will  help  stabilize  the  situation, 
and  enable  better  planning,  if  it  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  u-ill  yield,  I  am  glad  to  support 
the  amen(iment.  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  all  around. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  tomorrow  at  5 
o'clock  we  will  begin  discussion  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  Senators  who  are  present,  this 
amendment  would  provide  $150  million 
for  emergency  school  assistance.  It  in- 
volves the  matter  of  desegregation  in 
certain  areas  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  is  a  part  of  a  larger  {imount.  but 
this  amount  is  a  beginning ;  and  this  is  a 
provision  that  was  discussed  at  some 
length  in  the  Senate  during  considera- 
tion of  the  supplemental,  but  deleted 
by  a  point  of  order. 

Now  it  is  back  being  requested  In  this 
bill.  I  think  It  is  germane  to  this  particu- 
lar bill.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  I  are  hopeful  that  we  will  not 
need  to  rediscuss  the  whole  matter,  be- 
cause there  was  a  long  discussion  2  days 
ago.  on  the  supplemental  appropriation 
measure.  So  tomorrow  when  we  begin  the 
legislative  session  at  5  o'clock  under  the 
unanimous -consent  agreement,  we  will 
begin  discussion  of  this  amendment  to 
provide  $150  million  for  emergency 
school  assistsmce. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  having 
been  a  lawyer  for  a  long  time,  I  will 
shorten  the  discussion  and  absolve  my- 
self of  blame  by  embracing  everything 
that  has  hapi}ened  up  to  now. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  You  do  not  want  to 
talk  too  much  when  the  judge  is  with 
you. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  appropriate  time  I  Intend  to  offer 
amendment  No.  642  to  HJl.  16916,  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  for  fiscal  1971.  This 
amendment  would  provide  $53.6  million 
for  the  payment  of  entitlements  under 
the  impacted  areas  aid  program.  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  for  children  living  in  fed- 
erally assisted  public  housing.  The  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  the  public  hous- 
ing segment  of  the  impact  aid  program 
provides  for  a  separate  appropriation  for 
entitlements  based  upon  children  living 
in  public  housing  projects.  No  funds  for 
public  housing  entitlements  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  amoimt  contained  in  this 
amendment  represents  approximately 
20  percent  funding  for  such  entitlements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  there  be 
printed  tables  which  I  have  had  pre- 
pared showing  the  estimated  allocation 
of  funds  that  would  be  appropriated  by 
this  amendment  to  each  State  and  to  a 
number  of  major  cities  for  which  fig- 
ures are  available,  and  that  there  also 
be  reprinted  a  resolution  of  the  US. 
Conference  of  Mayors  endorsing  funds 
for  this  program  along  with  a  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  J.  Gunther,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  TJS.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
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TABLE  A 


Estimated 

number  of 

pupils  '■ 


Estimated 

full 

entitlement" 


Estimated 

entitlement 

at  20  percent 

funding  * 


Sbte 


Public 

housing 

units  under 

management  > 


Estimated 

number  of 

pupils  2 


Estimated 

full 

entitlement* 


Estimated 

entitlement 

at  20  percent 

funding* 


50.438 
1,210 
6.072 
13.938 
75, 262 
7.380 
25,467 
3.775 
19.306 
38.767 
65.509 
5.958 
588 
93. 812 
15.853 
2.112 
4.047 
28.911 
36.250 
2.289 
23.683 
45,  744 
30.464 
23.483 
10,997 
24,677 
2,284 
9,523 
4,180 
3.444 


7.734.667 
297,660 
1.074.744 
2.137.392 
14,224.518 
1.623.600 
5.755,542 
705.925 
3.824.325 
5.944,919 
10,045.805 
983. 070 
95.844 
21.952.008 
2.615,745 
442  273 
728.581 
4,433.501 
5.558.937 
414. 309 
4.949.747 
11.436,000 
5.361.664 
3,992,110 
1,686.389 
4.343,152 
415.688 
2.282.472 
664.620 
874,776 


1,546.933 

59.532 

214,948 

427.478  I 

2,844,903 

324,720 

1.151,108 

141,185 

764.865 

1.188.983 

2.  009. 151 

196.614 

19.168 

4,390.401 

523. 149 

88.454 

145.716 

886.700 

1.111.787 

82.861 

989.949 

2.287,200 

1.072.332 

798.422 

337. 277 

868, 630 

83,137 

456.494 

132,924 

174,955 


New  Jersey 

New  Mejieo 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee... -- 

Tenas...  

Utah..  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming _ 

Subtotal 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Wake  Island • 


41.069 
2,189 

92.258 

18.934 
1,212 

32,421 
4.021 
5,070 

54,421 
7,848 
7,128 
1,633 

27. 425 

40,  785 

53 

313 

15, 494 

10.027 

3,335 

7.237 

185 


67,385 
3.589 

151.303 

31.051 

1,987 

53. 170 

6.594 

8.314 

89.250 

12,870 

11,689 

2,678 

44.977 

66,887 

86 

513 

25,410 

16, 444 

5,469 

11.868 

303 


17,115.790 

550,373 

45.693.506 

4.761,670 

326, 106 

10,208.640 

1,173,732 

1,937,162 

18.117,750 

3,  063.  060 

1,792,508 

540.956 

6, 897, 222 

10.257.121 

13.188 

120.042 

4.904,130 

2. 663. 928 

838.671 

2.587.224 

53,631 


3.423.158 
110,074 

9,138,701 

952. 334 

65,221 

2,041,728 
234,746 
387, 432 

3.623.550 
612,612 
358,501 
108,191 

1,379,444 

2,051,424 

2.637 

24,008 

980. 826 

532.  785 

167,734 

517,444 

10.726 


784,930         1,287,285      260.216.419         52.043.283 


36.171 
1.460 


59,320 
2,394 


6. 584. 520 
500,346 


1.316.904 
100,069 


53.460,257 


Law  874  "b"  studenU  for  each  state.  State  rales  supplied  by  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  are  lor 
'^Elg'i'etot'cise  amendment  to  H.R.  16916  would  provide  approximately  20  percent  funding. 


TABLE  B 


Estimated 

number 

of  pupils 


Estimated 
lull  en- 
titlement 


tsti  mated 

entitlement 

at  20 

percent 


>,859 
1,555 
M99 
2,326 
1.164 

0.040 
2.775 
1.260 
6,427 
13.696 

2.910 
2.636 
2.251 
1,718 
10,702 

1.861 
4.938 
3.731 

10.809 
1,957 
2.320 

J3.753 
^067 

1,427 

1.797 

962 

5.467 

170 
12.790 
10,480 

10.931 
1.163 
1.362 
1.128 
1.202 
8.203 

3.647 
2.816 


9,609 
2.550 
3,606 
3.814 
1.909 

16.466 

4,551 

2.394 
10.540 

6,061 

4,772 
4,323 
3,S92 
2,818 
17,551 

3.052 
8.098 
6.119 

17,727 
3,209 
3,805 

S5,3&3 

3,390 

2,340 
2.947 
1.578 
8.966 

297 
20.976 
17,8(3 

17,926 
1.907 
2.234 
1.883 
1.971 

13.453 

6.047 
4.618 


Jl. 470. 177 
390. 150 
551.718 
583.542 
292, 077 

3,111,885 

880.139 

452.466 

1,992,060 

1,333,420 

1,078.472 
976.998 
834.392 
526.966 

3.475.098 

466.956 

1,238.994 

936. 207 

2.715.291 
490,977 
582, 165 

12.954,942 

793,260 

386.100 

486,255 

284,040 

1,371,798 

42,687 
3.209,328 
3.729,187 

4.481.500 
476, 750 
558.500 
470. 750 
492. 750 

2.367.728 

1.027.990 
785.060 


State  and  city 


Public 

housing 

units 

under 

management 


Estimated 

number 

of  pupils 


Estimated 
full  en- 
titlement 


Estiimated 

entitlement 

at  20 

percent 


J294.035 

78.030 

110.343 

116.708 

58.415 

622,377 
172, 027 
90.493 
398. 412 
266.684 

215.694 
195,399 
166,878 
105,393 
695.019 

93.391 
247. 798 
187.241 

543.058 
98, 195 
116.433 

2,590,988 
158,692 

77,220 

97,251 

56,808 

274.359 

8.537 
641,865 
745,837 

896.300 
95.350 

111.700 
94.150 
98. 550 

473.545 

205.598 
157,012 


Missouri: 

Kansas  City 

SLUuis 

Nebraska:  Omaha 

New  Jersey: 

Jersey  City 

Newartt — 

New  York: 

Buffalo 

New  York  City 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

North  Carolifw: 

Asheville 

Chartotte 

Wlnston-Salem 

Ohio: 

Akron 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus.. 

Dayton 

Toie<Jo 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  City 

Tulsa 

Oregon:  Portland 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Rhode  Island:  Providence. 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Texas: 

Dallas 

El  Paso 

Houston 

San  Antonio 

Virginia: 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Washington:  Seattle 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee... 


2.066 
8,416 
2.558 

3.806 
13,226 

4.463 

76,354 

559 

1,838 

592 
2,092 
1,718 

1,464 
6.214 
7,994 
3.S62 
2,414 
2,442 

1.328 

832 

2,341 

19,279 
9,614 
2.972 

2,633 
2.937 
5,039 
5,157 

6.372 
1.650 
2.830 
5.682 

3.720 
2.969 
3,978 
3,037 


3.388 

13.805 

4.195 

6.242 
21.723 

7,319 

125.220 

917 

3.014 

971 
3,431 
2.817 

2.401 
10, 191 
13.110 
5,842 
3.959 
4,005 

2.211 
1,364 
3.839 

31.618 

15.767 

4.874 

4.318 
4.817 
8,313 
8.457 

10.942 
2.706 
4,641 
9,318 

6,101 
4,869 
6,524 
4,981 


(596,288 
2,429,680 
1.002.605 

1,585,468 
5,517.642 

2.210.338 

43,856,440 

276,934 

910, 228 

148.563 
524,943 
431.  001 

460,992 

1,956,672 

2,517,120 

1,121,664 

760. 128 

768,960 

393.558 
242.792 
901,477 

6.418.454 
3,  200, 701 
1,160.012 

660.654 

737,001 

1.271.889 

1,296,880 

1,674,126 
414. 018 
710,073 

1,425,654 

1,177,493 

939,717 

1.056.888 

1,085.858 


$119,257 
485.936 
200. 521 

317,093 
1,103,528 

442,067 

8.771.288 

55.386 

182.045 

29.712 

104.988 

86,200 

92. 198 
391,334 
503, 424 
224, 332 
152,025 
153.792 

78.711 
48.  558 
180.295 

1.283,690 
640.140 
232,002 

132, 130 
147.400 
254,377 
259, 376 

334,825 

82.803 

142, 014 

285, 130 

235, 498 
187.943 
211,377 
217. 171 


Mators, 
June  23.  1970. 


CXdormdo 


The    United 
at  tta  annual 
last    week. 


adopted  a  Public  Housing  Impact  Aid  Reso- 
lution urging  the  Congress  to  fully  fund  the 
pubUc  housing  entitlement  of  the  "Unpajct 
aid"  program.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  and  would  hope  that  you  express 
to  the  Senate  that  the  nation's  mayors  sup- 
port your  effort  in  funding  this  new  program. 
The  need  for  funding  of  this  new  program 


stems  from  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating chUdren  in  our  cities  continues  to 
increase.  Children  living  In  pubUc  housing 
units  muat  be  educated  but  the  pubUc  hous- 
ing In  which  they  Uve  la  not  on  the  local 
property  tax  rolls.  While  a  smaU  portion  of 
the  rents  paid  by  these  families  is  paid  In 
lieu  of  taxes,  the  amount  does  not  nearly 
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cover  the  costs  of  services.  Including  educa- 
tion, which  are  provided.  The  balance,  un- 
fortunately, is  made  up  for  the  most  part 
from  property  taxes  on  other  property  own- 
ers. If  you  and  yoxir  colleagues  are  successful 
m  your  efforts,  the  result  would  be  less  levies 
In  local  property  taxes  for  school  purposes. 
The  mayors  throughout  the  country  com- 
mend you  In  your  efforts  and  support  you 
In  this  worthy  endeavor  which  will  not  only 
provide  better  educational  opportunities  for 
the  school  children  of  our  cities,  but  also 
the  funding  of  this  program  could  mean 
that  local  monies  could  be  freed  to  use  else- 
where in  our  overall  effort  to  Improve  the 
cities  for  all  our  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Ounthi». 
Executive  Director. 

Resolution  No.  25 — Public  Housing-Impact 
An> 

JUNZ  17.  1970. 

Whereas,  there  are  almost  one  million  low- 
rent  public  housing  imlts  now  under  man- 
agement in  this  country  with  more  than  one 
minion  children  attending  city  schools,  and 

Whereas,  these  public  housing  units  do 
not  pay  local  property  taxes  and  small  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes  do  not  cover  the  cost 
of  local  services.  Including  education,  which 
must  be  provided  dally  by  cities,  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  recognizing  this 
burden,  has  amended  the  "Impact  aid"  pro- 
gram to  authorize  payment  to  local  school 
boards  for  children  living  In  low-rent  public 
housing; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  com- 
mends the  Congress  for  passing  this  legis- 
lation; 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
urges  the  Congress  to  fully  fund  the  public 
housing  entitlement  of  the  "Impact  aid"  pro- 
gram and  tirges  the  Administration  to  sup- 
port the  full  funding  of  this  new  program. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  I>resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough). 
who  is  absent  on  oflacial  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Yarborough  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Statement  or  Senatob  YAasoROUcH 

Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
propriations for  education  brought  to  the 
Floor  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  Is 
a  fine  achievement.  It  signals  progress  for 
education.  It  means  that  the  national  In- 
vestment In  development  of  the  minds  and 
brains  of  American  youth  Is  not  being  sac- 
rificed to  the  financial  demands  of  war. 

Of  great  significance  to  education  In  my 
State  of  Texas  Is  the  Increase  made  In  the 
Impact  aid  program.  The  $673.8  million  In 
the  Committee  bill  will  permit  payment  of 
90%  of  entitlement  for  A  and  B  category 
students,  and  100%  of  entitlement  for  A 
students  where  they  comprise  26%  or  more 
of  the  student  body. 

The  House  version  permits  payment  of  only 
45%  of  the  entitlement  for  category  B  stu- 
dents, who  live  on  private  property  but 
whose  parent  works  on  government  property. 

This  sum  Is  recognition  that  It  Is  not  fair 
to  burden  local  property  taxpayers  with  the 
share  of  school  taxes  the  Federal  govern- 
ment does  not  pay  by  virtue  of  Its  tax- 
exempt  status.  I  commend  the  Committee 
for  standing  by  the  principle  of  the  Impact 
aid  program. 
other  elementary  and  secondary  xducation 

For  elementary  and  secondary  education 
other  than  Federal  Impact  aid,  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  made  significant  In- 
creases. It  sustained  the  House  action  In 
providing  $1.6  billion  for  Title  I. 


The  Committee  has  done  better  by  the 
President's  proposed  "Right  to  Read"  pro- 
gram than  did  the  President's  own  budget. 
The  Committee  has  recommended  $220,393.- 
000  for  Titles  II  and  HI.  under  which  the 
"Right  to  Read"  will  be  carried  out,  a  $20 
million  Increase  over  the  budget  estimate. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  has 
added  substantial  funds  for  purchase  of  In- 
structional equipment.  The  budget  elimi- 
nated this  program  entirely.  The  Committee 
has  provided  $79,200,000  for  It. 

Bilingual  education  will  receive  $25  mil- 
lion under  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills, 
an  increase  of  $3,750,000  over  the  budget.  This 
amount  will  begin  to  give  meaningful  fund- 
ing to  teaching  in  more  than  one  language. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  to  Join  with  Sen- 
ator Murphy  of  California  In  suggesting  a 
$5  mUllon  Increase  for  the  bilingual  'ntle 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act.  which  I  authorized  in  1967.  is  not 
Intended  to  be  just  a  pilot,  or  demonstration 
program.  It  is  designed  to  reach  the  5  million 
school-age  children  whose  language  in  the 
home  Is  not  English. 

education  for  the  handicapped 

For  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
and  Section  402  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Eklucation  Amendments  of  1967.  the 
Committee  has  provided  $105  million.  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  $1  million  of  this  Is 
earmarked  to  begin  the  learning  disabilities 
program  I  Initiated,  and  which  is  now  part 
of  the  Elementary-  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1969. 

vocational  education 

For  the  various  vocational  education  activi- 
ties, the  Committee  recommends  a  substan- 
tial increase  over  the  budget.  $497,946,000  is 
recommended.  This  amounts  to  $78.9  million 
more  than  was  available  In  the  last  fiscal  year. 
Over  half  of  this  increase  will  go  for  basic 
grants  to  the  States.  Another  $5  million  In- 
crease over  last  year  will  bring  to  $65  million 
the  funds  for  Adult  Basic  Education.  In  the 
last  2  years,  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
letters  from  men  and  women  In  my  State 
who  have  enrolled  In  adult  basic  education 
classes  In  Texas.  They  have  written  to  tell 
me  how  much  difference  it  made  to  them  to 
gain  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  language 
that  so  often  mean  the  difference  betwee  i 
poverty  wages  or  unemployment  on  one  hand, 
and  a  liveable  wage  on  the  other. 

HIGHER   education 

The  major  Increase  for  higher  education 
In  the  Committee  bill  Is  for  construction  of 
Junior  and  community  colleges.  For  this, 
$43  million  Is  added  to  the  House  bill,  the 
same  as  was  available  last  year. 

There  remain  certain  areas  where  addi- 
tional funds  are  needed,  where  I  shall  Join 
In  seeking  Increases.  This  is  no  refiection 
upon  the  diligence  and  devotion  to  educa- 
tion displayed  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Subcommittee  on  HEW.  nor  on 
Chairman  Magnuson  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee. Yet,  I  think  we  need  to  start 
this  year  to  giving  financing  to  the  public 
housing  addition  made  to  the  impact  aid 
program.  I  have  Joined  Senator  Eagleton  and 
others  in  offering  an  amendment  for  this 
purpose. 

I  also  believe  additional  funds  are  de- 
sirable for  guidance  and  counselling.  I  have 
Joined  Senators  Cranston  and  Eagleton  In 
proposing  an  amendment  for  that  purpose. 

Likewise,  I  shall  support  an  amendment  to 
provide  funds  for  construction  of  4-year  un- 
dergraduate college  facilities,  undw  Title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act. 

The  University  of  Texas  System  has  been 
in  touch  with  me  about  its  needs  under  this 
Title.  It  is  awaiting  appropriations  so  that 
it  may  submit  applications  for  a  commu- 
nications building  and  two  engineering 
buildings  at  the  University  In  Austin,  and  ad- 
ministration building  and  a  fine  arts  build- 


ing for  the  University  ol  Texas  at  Arlington, 
and  for  two  fine  arts  buUdlngs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  El  Paso. 

The  Congress  has  It  own  responsibility  In 
fields  of  education.  We  mtist  live  up  to  them. 
I  commend  Senator  Magnxison  for  the  out- 
standing work  he  has  done  the  last  two  years 
on  education  appropriations.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  Senate  Is  making  great  prog- 
ress in  all  fields  of  Education — early  child- 
hood, higher  education,  vocational.  I  virge 
early  and  favorable  action  on  the  bill. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON.  frtxn  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HJl.  15733.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary 15  per  centum  Increase  in  anniiltles.  to 
change  for  a  temporary  period  the  method 
of  computing  Interest  on  Investments  of  rail- 
road retirement  accounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-960) . 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 
S.  3941 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWEiKER).  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hah- 
Ris)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3941, 
to  provide  civil  penalties  for  the  use  of 
lead-based  paint  in  certain  dwellings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CxniTis).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


THE  NATION'S  ECONOMY  AND  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  re- 
peat in  the  Senate  a  statement  I  made 
at  noon  today  over  the  NBC  television 
network. 

It  is  imusutd  for  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  report  in  this  fashion  to  the  people  of 
the  Nation.  I  do  so  because  the  circum- 
stances are  unusual  and  so.  too.  are  the 
times.  The  matters  to  which  your  atten- 
tion is  directed  afifect  every  American. 
They  hang  over  every  deliberation  of  the 
Congress. 

The  Congress,  I  might  say.  was  estab- 
lished by  the  very  first  article  of  the 
Constitution.  Along  with  the  executive 
and  the  judiciary,  it  is  a  coequal  branch 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Your  Representatives  in  Congress — 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Senate — are  there  to  do  a  job 
for  you.  In  the  main,  it  consists  of  writ- 
ing the  laws.  You  have  a  right  to  know 
how  that  job  is  being  done. 

I  speak  with  you  today  as  the  elected 
leader  of  the  majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  with  tixe  concurrence  of  the  majority 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  recent  days,  you  have  heard 
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from  the  President  on  the  sate  of  the 
Nation's  economy.  It  is  on  the  same  mat- 
ter that  I  ask  yoxir  attention. 

Three  words  say  a  great  dea(l  about  the 
Nation's  economy:  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, and  war.  Whether  the  tjrm  is  used 
or  not.  these  words  spell  rece  slon.  That 
Is  today's  fact.  It  Is  not  a  poltical  fact. 
It  is  an  economic  fact.  Referepces  to  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  cannot  jpaper  over 
It.  The  rhetoric  of  a  radian^  tomorrow 
does  not  alter  it.  To  be  surt.  much  of 
what  transpires  now  began  in  an  earlier 
time.  We  may  regret  it  but  I  we  cannot 
undo  it.  To  be  sure,  the  basic  strength  of 
the  American  economy  promises  a  great 
deal.  But  that  Is  for  the  futui^.  What  of 
todav?  What  of  the  now? 

Inflation  is  still  with  us:  ill  Is  still  ris 
ing.  Three  years  ago  prices  frere  up  by 
3  percent;  2  years  ago  by  4-6  percent. 
Last  year  they  rose  6.1  percei^t.  In  recent 
months  the  increase  has  beefa  at  a  rate 
of  6.3  percent.  Interest  rates  Wave  climbed 
to  highs  not  seen  In  over  100  years. 
Today  it  costs  a  builder  10  ta  11  percent 
in  borrowing  costs  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  a  home.  To  flnaiice  Its  pur- 
chase, home  buyers  put  upi  another  9 
percent  or  more  in  Interest  charges.  Even 
at  those  Inflated  rates,  mortgages  are 
often  impossible  to  obtain.  > 

Five  years  ago  the  typical  monthly 
payment  on  a  $20,000  hous;  was  $115. 
To  buy  the  same  house  todiy  takes  an 
outlay  of  $205  a  month.  Inflated  costs 
and  higher  interest  rates  represent  the 
difference.  Recently  the  administration's 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Utban  Devel- 
opment put  it  blimtly:  he  iaid  that  80 
percent  of  the  American  pet)ple  cannot 
afford  to  buy  a  new  home.  J 

Unemployment  climbs  steadily,  from 
3Vi  percent  a  year  «igo  to  5  ^rcent-plus 
last  month.  There  are  ovar  1  million 
more  people  out  of  work  nov  than  there 
were  last  year.  In  farming,  there  are  a 
quarter  of  a  million  fewer  people  em- 
ployed. The  price  the  farmer  is  paid  for 
his  crops  has  actually  declined  since 
1968  but  his  costs  have  Inci  eased  by  10 
percent.  The  take-home  par  of  factory 
workers  has  fallen.  Corporate  profits  are 
$10  billion  lower  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  Stock  prices  have  slumped. 

Homebuilding  was  at  the  low  rate  of 
1.5  million  new  units  a  year  ago.  It  has 
slipped  still  further  to  1.2  i^illlon.  That 
Is  less  than  half  the  2'2  million  new 
homes  needed  each  year  to  1  :eep  up  with 
the  growth  of  new  families.  It  Is  less 
than  half  of  what  this  Nation  set  as  its 
housing  goal  to  replace  substandard 
housing  2  years  ago. 

In  short,  the  things  which  should  be 
going  up — home  building,  take-home 
pay.  and  real  economic  growth — are 
coming  down.  At  the  same  time,  the 
things  that  should  be  coming  down — 
such  as  interest  rates,  the  c  ost  of  living. 
and  imemplojrment  are  gotiig  up. 

Congress  shares  the  resp  >nslbility  for 
correcting  these  discouraging  economic 
trends  which  started  under  previous  ad- 
ministrations. To  be  sure,  :he  Congress 
has  not  concurred  compliitely  In  the 
President's  approach  to  th;m.  Nor  has 
the  President  responded  to  ill  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress.  That  1  s  neither  un- 


precedented nor  undesirable.  Each 
branch  has  its  separate  responsibilities 
even  as  each  branch  shares  in  a  common 
obligation  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
When  there  are  differences,  insofar  as 
the  majority  leadership  is  concerned,  It 
will  not  waste  time  in  political  recrimina- 
tions. It  will  concentrate,  Instead,  on 
doing  what  can  be  done  in  the  Congress. 
In  ray  judgment,  much  of  what  can 
readily  be  initiated  by  Congress  to  im- 
prove the  economic  situation  has  been 
forthcoming.  Congress  has  required  no 
prompting  from  any  quarter,  for  exam- 
ple, to  make  cuts  in  the  administration's 
budget  as  a  counter  to  Infiation.  Overall 
spending  for  this  fiscal  year  was  reduced 
by  $6.4  billion.  To  repeat:  Congress  did 
not  increase  the  administration's  budg- 
etary requests;  Congress  made  a  $6.4- 
billion  reduction. 

Acting  on  its  own.  Congress  passed  a 
selective  credit  control  law  last  Decem- 
ber. The  law  gives  the  administration 
authority  which  can  be  used  to  bring 
down  home  mortgage  costs.  I  do  not 
know  why  that  authority  has  not  been 
used  by  the  administration.  Nor,  do  I 
know.  If  the  legislation  is  unsatisfactory, 
why  a  legislative  alternative  to  reduce 
mortgage  rates  has  not  been  requested 
by  the  suiministration. 

Acting  on  its  own,  Congress  last  year 
passed  a  general  Tax  Reform  and  Re- 
duction Act.  Tax  loopholes  of  $6.6  bil- 
lion were  closed.  These  savings  were  con- 
verted into  lower  taxes  for  all  Americans. 
Millions  of  persons  on  low  and  fixed  In- 
comes will  get  the  principal  benefit  of 
these  changes,  which  will  begin  to  take 
effect  in  the  months  Immediately  ahead. 
This  initiative  was,  first,  ridiculed  as  im- 
possible to  achieve.  Then,  enactment  was 
resisted.  Now  the  Tax  Reform  and  Re- 
duction Is  embraced.  The  fact  is  that  its 
benefits  will  be  no  laughing  matter  as 
they  begin  to  flow  to  persons  dependent 
on  moderate  salaries  or  other  fixed  In- 
comes. 

Congress  can  cooperate  with  the  swl- 
ministratlon  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  economy.  We  have  done  so  and  we 
will  continue  to  do  so.  We  can  provide  the 
President  with  specific  authority  to  take 
action.  We  have  done  so  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

We  can  support  the  President  if  he 
wishes  to  use  the  persuasion  of  the  Presi- 
dency, for  example,  as  a  means  of  dis- 
couraging excessive  price  and  wage  In- 
creases. That  persuasive  power  has  yet 
to  be  tried.  It  Is  not  clear  why  it  has  not 
been  tried.  Its  effectiveness  was  demon- 
strated In  1962  when  prices  were  rolled 
back  In  a  basic  industry  by  the  deter- 
mined efforts  of  the  President  at  that 
time.  As  a  result,  other  Industries  held  the 
price  line,  the  economy  avoided  Inflation 
and  experienced  a  sound  and  dynamic 
growth.  By  contrast,  without  Presidential 
intervention,  prices  in  that  same  basic  In- 
dustry have  been  raised  four  times  al- 
ready this  year — and  the  year  Is  only  half 
over.  Other  Industries  follow  suit.  The 
dollar  loses  value  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Millions  of  Americans  are  caught 
in  a  vise  of  higher  prices  and  declining 
incomes. 
Congress  has  already  given  more  au- 


thority to  the  President  than  he  wishes, 
apparently,  to  use  against  the  rise  in 
prices.  That  is  his  option.  I  do  not  criti- 
cize his  decisions.  But  the  record  should 
be  clear.  Congress  has  been  ready  and 
stsmds  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  Presi- 
dent. We  are  prepared  to  move  on  any 
proposals  which  may  be  forthcoming 
from  the  administration  to  end  the  in- 
flation and  to  check  the  slide  Into  a  deep- 
ening recession.  We  need  concrete  pro- 
posals for  today.  We  can  hardly  act  on 
either  the  administration's  rejection  of 
what  was  done  yesterday  or  on  the  ad- 
ministration's assurances  of  what  will 
emerge  tomorrow. 

Last  Wednesday,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Productivity.  It  Is  a  wel- 
comed Initiative.  The  Commission  will 
gather  the  information  on  the  basis  of 
which  wage  and  price  changes  can  be 
measured — guidelines  for  control  of  in- 
flation. The  concept  of  guidelines,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  been  accepted  by  the 
administration.  If  it  is  not.  then  for  what 
purpose  will  the  Commission  function? 
What  is  the  value  of  a  Commission  In 
controlling  inflation  if  its  work  is  not  sub- 
ject to  use  as  a  yardstick  to  persuade  all 
who  require  persuasion  to  stay  within 
established  limits? 

Congress  cannot  very  well  call  to  the 
attention  of  particular  business  and 
labor  leaders  the  consequences  of  exces- 
sive price  and  wage  increases.  But  the 
Congress  can  and,  I  smi  confldent,  will 
support  the  President  should  he  decide 
to  do  so. 

Congress  cannot  itself  draw  up  and 
administer  a  set  of  guidelines  for  reason- 
able wage  and  price  behavior  on  the  part 
of  Industry  and  labor.  But  Congress  can 
and,  I  am  confldent,  will  support  the 
President  If  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

In  short.  Congress  can  and,  I  am  confl- 
dent, will  support  Initiatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  are  designed  to  re- 
verse the  whole  psychology  of  inflation. 
For  its  part.  Congress,  sis  I  have  noted, 
cut  $6.4  billion  from  the  administration's 
budgetary  requests  last  year.  Further 
cuts  below  the  President's  spending  re- 
quests are  to  be  anticipated  this  year. 

For  its  part.  Congress  Is  attempting  to 
assist  the  housing  industry.  The  Senate 
began  work  last  February  on  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act,  a  mea8\u« 
conceived  by  Congressman  Patman  and 
Senator  Sparkman  which  now  has  the 
support  of  the  President.  It  has  passed 
the  Senate  imanimously.  The  House  has 
scheduled  action  on  the  measure  tomor- 
row. 

Congress  will  provide  funds  for  ex- 
panded manpower  training  programs  to 
equip  the  imemployed  and  the  disadvan- 
taged for  Jobs.  The  President  has  re- 
quested It.  It  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  Congress  will  enact  improved  un- 
employment compensation,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested.  Indeed,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  already  acted,  and  final 
passage  of  this  authority  awaits  only  the 
formal  approval  of  details  to  be  worked 
out  between  the  two  Houses. 

The  willingness  of  the  Congress  to 
work  with  the  President  reaches  beyond 
efforts  to  stop  the  downward  drift  In  the 
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economy.  The  fact  Is  that  the  economic 
uncertainty  today  Is  only  a  reflection  of 
a  deeper  concern.  The  root  of  our  eco- 
nomic difficulties  lies  In  the  distorted  use 
of  the  Nation's  resources.  We  are  casting 
vast  quantities  of  these  resoiirces,  for 
example.  Into  the  continuing  war  In 
Southeast  Asia — the  estimates  are  over 
$26  billion  a  year,  not  to  speak  of  the 
tragic  loss  of  young  lives. 

We  are  using  oiu"  resources  at  a  reck- 
less rate  and  with  dubious  wisdom  In 
other  places  and  In  other  ways. 

Government  spending,  to  put  It  bluntly, 
Is  seriously  out  of  date.  It  Is  not  how 
much  is  being  spent.  It  is  how  it  is  being 
spent.  Priorities  are  still  determined 
largely  by  yesterday's  fears  and  fallacies. 
They  scarcely  meet  today's  urgencies. 
They  only  begin  to  perceive  tomorrow's 
needs. 

If  there  Is  an  overriding  Imperative,  It 
Is  to  readjust  these  national  priorities — 
these  allocations  of  Government  expend- 
itures. It  will  take  a  great  and  painful 
effort  to  make  the  changes.  Yet,  they 
must  be  made,  if  this  Nation  is  to  have 
a  strong  economy,  a  healtliy  people,  and 
a  livable  environment.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
emphasis. 

How  we  choose  has  much  to  do  with 
what  we  conceive  to  be  threats  against 
the  national  security.  To  be  sure,  we  are 
strong,  miUtarlly,  and  we  use  by  far  the 
greatest  share  of  the  taxpayers  resources 
to  maintain  the  Defense  Establishment 
which  provides  that  strength.  But  while 
the  security  of  a  nation  deijends  on  a 
sophistication  of  arms,  it  depends,  too, 
on  the  Inner  stability  and  unity  of  the 
nation. 

Nations  may  be  attacked  from  with- 
out. They  may  also  cnmible  from  with- 
in. For  5  years,  we  have  put  great  em- 
phasis on  protecting  the  Nation  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  now 
Cambodia.  In  the  meantime,  what  of  the 
attacks  on  the  very  UvablUty  of  our  cities 
and  their  surrounding  subiu-bs?  What  of 
the  growing  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment? What  of  the  mounting  array  of 
domestic  difficulties?  Crime?  Transpor- 
tation? Railroads?  Drug  addiction? 
Power  shortages?  Educational  needs? 
Racial  tensions?  Health?  Have  any  of 
these  difficulties  yet  been  brought  xmder 
reasonably  secure  control?  Will  they 
stand  still,  awaiting  some  imdeflned 
solution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  when, 
presiunably,  sufficient  resources  will  be 
released  to  permit  them  to  be  dealt  with 
without  Inflation?  Will  they  remain 
quiescent,  to  the  end  that  the  United 
States  may  first  be  enclosed  in  a  web  of 
antiballistlcs  missiles  at  a  cost  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  which  may  or  may  not  act 
to  protect  us  from  a  missile  attack  which 
may  or  may  not  come  before  the  sjrstem 
Is  obsolete? 

Every  dollar  spent  by  Government 
whether  for  Vietnam  or  for  weapons  or 
whatever,  comes  from  you,  the  taxpayer. 
For  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  llie 
United  States,  the  administration  now 
requests 'about  $1,000  in  spending.  How 
and  where  each  $1,000  Is  spent  sets  the 
Nation's  priorities. 

For  the  coming  year,  of  each  $1,000: 

About  $7  is  requested  for  health  and 
mental  health  research; 


About  $7.50  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education; 

About  $5  for  urban  renewal  for  our 
cities ' 

About  $4.50  for  air  and  water  pollution; 

About  $1.40  for  vocational  education; 

About  $0.50  for  education  for  the 
handicapped; 

About  $2.40  to  assist  State  and  local 
government  In  their  fight  against  crime; 

Over  $375  for  military  defense. 

Consider  that  Just  the  cost  overrun — 
that  Is,  what  was  actually  paid  above 
what  was  quoted  to  the  Congress  as  the 
initial  price  tag — ^for  a  single  airplane — 
the  C5-A  cargo  plane — has  cost  each 
American  $10.  Consider  as  well  that  it 
costs  every  American  today  $70  a  year 
to  back  and  maintain  In  Europe  the  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  U.S.  forces  and 
their  dependents  who  are  still  there — 25 
years  after  World  War  U. 

These  illustrative  examples  clearly 
demonstrate  where  the  emphasis  in  Fed- 
eral spending  has  been  placed  for  many 
years.  For  too  long,  we  have  pursued  the 
Nation's  security  all  over  the  globe.  For 
too  long,  we  have  forgotten  that  national 
security  begins  at  home.  It  has  taken  the 
tragic  war  in  Indochina  to  show  us  that 
our  resources  Eu^e  not  unlimited.  Our 
wealth  Is  not  endless.  Inflation  and  reces- 
sion are  a  part  of  the  price  of  this  over- 
due Insight. 

As  I  have  noted.  Congress  has  begun 
to  deal  with  the  reality  of  our  limited 
resources  by  reducing  Federal  spending 
by  $6.4  billion.  I  must  say,  also,  that  the 
President  reduced  expenditures  by  $3 
billion  and  I  commend  him.  By  far,  the 
greatest  share  of  the  congressional  cut 
was  taken  for  defense  spending  and  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Foreign  aid  alone 
was  cut  by  $1  billion.  Of  the  $32  saved  for 
each  American,  Congress  attempted  to 
reallocate  $5  to  pressing  needs  In  health, 
education,  and  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vlrorunent. 

That  Is  what  has  been  labeled  In  some 
quarters  as  Inflationary  and  irrespon- 
sible. Let  the  most  be  made  of  the  labels. 
For  those  reallocations,  there  will  be  no 
apology  from  the  congressional  leader- 
ship. Nor  will  the  Congress  be  deferred 
from  trying  to- meet  essential  domestic 
needs  of  this  kind  by  charges  of  iBOla- 
tlonal  problems  of  peace  without  dev- 
astating consequences  to  this  Nation 
tlon  can  turn  away  from  the  Interna- 
tional problems  of  peace  without  dev- 
astating consequences  to  this  Nation 
and  the  world.  By  the  same  token,  the 
neglect  of  needs  at  home  will  no  longer 
be  accepted  in  the  name  of  some  vapid 
Internationalism  such  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed on  the  mainland  of  Asia  during 
the  past  5  years — well  over  50,000  Ameri- 
can Uves  later,  a  total  of  331,000  casual- 
ties overall  and  well  over  $100  billion  In 
resources  later. 

The  congressional  majority  seeks  to 
cooperate  with  the  President  In  an  effort 
to  readjust  the  Nation's  budgetary  prior- 
ities In  terms  of  today's  needs.  It  must 
be  stated  In  all  frankness,  however,  that 
there  are  still  differences  to  be  recon- 
ciled if  that  cooperation  is  to  be  possible. 
It  Is  difficult,  for  example,  to  understand 
how  a  congressional  effort  to  divert 
about  $1  billion  of  the  $6.4  blUlon  savings 
in  the  budget  to  pollution  control,  edu- 


cation, health,  and  welfare  Is  struck 
down  by  a  veto  as  Inflationary  but  at 
the  same  time  the  Senate  is  urged  not 
to  foreclose  a  future  expansion  of  mili- 
tary and  foreign  aid  Q>endlng  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

When  you  consider,  moreover,  that 
$2.50  a  person  was  all  that  was  allocated 
by  the  administration  during  this  past 
year  to  combat  rising  crime— one  won- 
ders whether  it  Is  rhetoric  or  results  that 
count. 

The  Senate  has  passed  all  but  two  of 
the  major  13  administration  crime  pro- 
posals. In  swldltlon.  Congress  has  origi- 
nated and  passed  seven  additional  anti- 
crime  laws  which  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  administration.  Even  the  enact- 
ment of  these  laws  will  be  insufficient, 
however,  if  we  do  not  devote  greater  re- 
sources to  the  causes  of  crime,  to  re- 
form of  penal  institutions,  and  to  pro- 
viding assistance  to  enforcement  officials. 
Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  person 
for  crime  control  Is  simply  not  enough. 

These  Issues  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing are  of  the  utmost  seriousness. 
Every  American  Is  affected  directly  or  in- 
directly by  an  economy  In  distress  and 
the  war  from  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  difficulties  are  derived.  Every  Amer- 
ican has  a  stake  in  the  way  the  Govern- 
ment makes  broad  ccmimltments  of  na- 
tional resources  abroad  and  at  home. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  was  asked 
by  colleagues  In  the  Senate  and  the  ma- 
jority leadership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resoitatlves  to  address  you  this  after- 
noon. 

We  hold  the  view  that  the  econc»nic 
problems  of  this  Nation  will  not  disap- 
pear at  a  date  uncertain  in  the  future, 
if  only  they  are  left  alone  by  govern- 
ment, especially  in  the  light  of  our  con- 
tinuing Involvement  In  the  war  In  Indo- 
clilna. 

We  do  not  accept  the  view  that  a  little 
unemployment  Is  good  for  the  Nation  any 
more  than  we  can  believe  that  a  lot  of 
infiation  is  good  for  the  Nation. 

Within  these  premises,  the  majority 
in  the  Congress  will  give  the  most  re- 
spectful consideration  to  whatever  the 
President  may  propose  to  halt  the  infla- 
tion and  high  interest  rates,  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  terminate  our  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam.  To  that  end.  the 
President  has  had  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress  In  the  past.  He  has  It  now.  He 
will  have  It  In  the  future.  He  has  It  in 
good  conscience — without  ifs,  ands,  or 
buts. 

The  Republic  deserves  no  less. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  respond  on  behalf  of  the  Demo- 
cratic congressional  majority  to  the 
President's  recent  speech  on  the  econ- 
omy. 

His  speech  was  a  masterly  compilation 
of  facts  and.  In  my  opinion,  responded  in 
full  measure  to  the  challenges  to  Con- 
gress which  the  President  set  forth. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  AJ^. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
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with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  a  jn  J  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  aiid  (at  9 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned    imtil    tomorrow,    Tl^ursday 
June  25,  1970.  at  9  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  receive<^  by  the 
Senate  June  24, 1970: 

DrPAHTUENT  or  Labob 

Peter  O.  Nash,  of  New  York,  to  b !  Solici- 
tor for  the  Department  of  Labor,  vjce  Lau- 
rence H.  Sllberman. 


U.S.  Navy 


Rear  Adm    Sam  H.  Moore.  U.S. 
appointment  as  Director  of  Budget 
ports  m  the  Department  of  the 
a  term  of  3  years. 

In  the  Am  PoRCE 


li  avy 


for 
ind  Re- 

I  avy  for 


The  following-named  officers  for 
in  the  Re^lar  Air  Force,  under  thd 
prlate   provisions   of   chapter   835 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  Al 
are  subject  to  physical  examination 
by  law. 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonei 

LIMX   OF   THK    AIR    rOBCE 

Alnsley.  Edward  J  .  109229445 
Algeo,  John  B.,  381055666. 
Allbrlght.  wmiam  P.  351012084. 
Allgood,  Vernon  L..  528248655. 
Almqulst,  Peter  W.,  418140537. 
Ambrose.  Earle  H.,  250183360. 
Anderson.  Stanley  L..  013129119. 
Ardom.  Louis  G.,  434241924. 
Amey.  Cloyd  L.,  280099962 
Aune.  Edward  H  .  519094498 
Bach.  Lawrence  V..  Jr..  501166436. 
Bachman.  Jay  O.,  529144385. 
Barnard.  Richard  W  ,  548093579. 
BaUey.  WUUam  BL,  427329130. 
Balsden,  Orvllle  R.,  235323330. 
Balsley,  William  D..  562542285. 
Ballard.  James  P..  467162681. 
Ballew,  Monte.  Jr  .  435244085. 
Barker.  William  R.,  032105594. 
Barnes.  William  B.,  448008015. 
Barr.  llioxnas  J..  282249519. 
Barton.  James  R.,  424099548. 
Basco.  Johnnie  M.,  437221547. 
Bassett.  John  K.,  505262599. 
Beaton,  CUfford  M.,  005163501. 
Belnkemper,  Elmer  H  ,  284180724. 
Bellovin.  MlKon.  082185614. 
Belter,  Ritchie  H.,  Jr  ,  247264174. 
Bennett.  Charles  P.,  426037138. 
Berkley,  John  W..  329106566. 
BUyeu,  Biram  P.,  707082318. 
Bird-sail,  Alan  H.,  363265160. 
Bishop,  Russell.  186181829 
BJorgen,  Leonard  L.,  537183780. 
Black.  Elmer  E  .  Jr..  842149983. 
Blanchard,  Peilx  A  .  573369435. 
Blanion,  Dwlght  W..  245147048. 
Bobo,  Robert  K.,  S82249I46. 
Bogan,  Robert  J.,  447126298. 
Boletrldge.  Leslie  J.,  005145694. 
Borgen.  Dale  E.,  543011275. 
Bortnl,  John  N..  557285581. 
Bork.  Ervln  P.,  501161977. 
Borresen,  Edward  W..  164163409. 
Boutwell.  Rufus  C.  Jr.,  243077042. 
Boyd.  John  H..  452070039. 
Boynton.  John  B..  372147089. 
Braun,  James  A..  241145388. 
Breeulove,  James  M.,  404096241. 
Brennan,  Herbert  D.,  506206695. 
Breslauer,  Irving  H..  076181696. 
Brewer.  Martin  M.,  431185618. 
Brlarton.  Henry  R.,  065144513. 
Brittlan.  William  D.,  413268029. 
Brtttun,  Chartes  O.,  176124758. 
Bruc^  Oeorge  W.,  313148424. 
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Brooks.  Glenn  L..  445124599. 
Brothers,  Walter  F..  029076910. 
Brown,  J,  Richard,  072140602. 
Brown,  Richard  K..  558245817. 
Brown,  Robert  W.,  435096213. 
Brown,  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  267053231. 
Brunner,  Leroy  P.,  465404254. 
Bruton,  Earl  D.,  Jr.,  525923555. 
Bryan,  Donald  W.,  526169405. 
Bryant.  Robert  L..  Jr..  267129666. 
Bxillard,  Thomas  L.,  255188579. 
Bunch,  Charles  L.,  159014841. 
Burke,  Arthur  R..  034016394. 
Burke.  Robert  U.,  570148472. 
Burkhart,  Morris  C.  273224118. 
Burnett,  William  R.,  248224095. 
Burton.  Charles  R..  404160790. 
Callanan,  William  L..  139126329. 
Cameron,  Robert  J..  504145525. 
Cameron,  William  III,  360106939. 
CampbeU,  James  M..  460180338. 
Cann.  James  P..  556140456. 
Carbine,  James  T.,  Jr.,  194120166. 
Carpenter.  William  W..  Jr.,  487281485. 
Carpenter,  William  S..  Jr..  362269155. 
Carson.  Robert  K..  255168095. 
Carter,  Braiton.  406188265. 
Carter,  Thomas  B.,  247121991. 
Carter,  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  128147803. 
Castanza.  Angelo  N..  104140266. 
Caudle.  David  W..  Jr.,  233223312. 
Chappas,  Walter  J.,  321208881. 
Chase.  Levi  R.,  076094777. 
Chason.  Robert  L.,  254269986 
Chrlstensen,  William  G.,  537180379. 
Christian,  William  L..  263018621. 
Chronls,  George  H.,  396122621. 
Clark.  Donald  M..  541096376. 
Clemovitz,  Pred,  527166273. 
Clifton,  Leecroy.  458209479. 
Cocks.  Samuel  W.,  139147542. 
Collins,  John  W.,  029098814. 
Comstock.  WlUiam  P.,  111129114. 
Connor,  George  W..  178121575. 
Cooper.  Bob  E..  445120333. 
Cotman,  Henry  J.,  282072936. 
Cottunglm.  John  E.,  257228481. 
Cox,  Prank  L.,  Jr.,  027141385. 
Coyne,  John  M.,  Jr.,  031141758. 
Crawford,  Milton  N..  400122576. 
Cruss.  Cecil  J..  408303473. 
Crussman,  Philip  J..  296125802. 
Cunningham,  O.  D.,  Jr.,  459283014. 
Curtis,  PhiUp  E.,  726058490 
Custer.  Samuel  A.,  197093671. 
Danyllw,  Bohdan,  047128503. 
Darles,  Stanton  O.,  546229799. 
Davis,  Howard  S..  567070344. 
Davisson,  Richard  L  .  232100850. 
Dave,  Thomas  M..  557260605. 
DeJonghe.  Joseph  J..  353186361. 
DeLaune,  Herman  L..  439015390. 
Delglorno.  Anthonv  M  .  070160885. 
Dlehl,  Carl  W  .  Jr.,  202092022 
Dtsharoon,  Jerry  B.,  451261896. 
Doughty.  David  H.,  286164019. 
Doyle,  Donald  R.,  333167043. 
Duame,  Donald  D.,  387100443. 
Dunaway,  Glendon  K.,  442208906. 
Dunn,  James  M.,  303203872. 
Dunning,  Hal  H..  523188802. 
Dwyer,  Oeorge  T.,  521222670. 
Eastman,  Burns  R.,  553249036. 
Eaton,  AUred  P..  478329879. 
Eckenroth,  PhUlp  L..  449181381. 
Elmendorf ,  Harry  H.,  458189080. 
Embery,  Robert  L..  550209186. 
Enos,  James  W.,  547200422. 
Enyeart,  Robert  E.,  314057654. 
Evans,  WiUUm  L.,  559247914. 
Pagan.  James  B.,  181145280. 
Fahmey,  John  W.,  579225379. 
Pamsworth,  Al  W.,  521520335. 
ParreU.  Raymond  A..  571541156. 
Peeney,  Vincent  G.,  512126812. 
Peezel,  Ralph  S.,  201148469. 
Pels,  Edward  T.,  Jr.,  368090711. 
Pmtun,  John  S.,  194131399. 
Fernandez,  Gonzalo.  267189773. 
Floreitl,  Edward  A.,  173148737. 


Fisher,  Paul  H.,  196166741. 
Fleming,  Edward  P.,  120121508. 
Fleming.  Herbert  M.,  399012122. 
Fleming,  Paul  P.,  016183071. 
Flowers,  Dale  L.,  349124206. 
Fong,  George  H.,  Jr.,  566302640. 
Foreman.  Charles  A.,  174166554. 
Fowkes,  William,  177248788. 
Fox,  Cecil  E.,  453289099. 
Franklin,  Earl  N..  282141859. 
French,  Pay  E.,  446160716. 
Fuerst,  Milton,  100160724. 
Pugett,  Kenneth  A.,  405140192. 
Gagnler,  James  L.,  082320046. 
Gahagan,  James  D..  300037455. 
Galle.  WllUam  R.,  271120719. 
Galligar.  Newton  R.,  343182708. 
Gardner,  Robert  G.,  470186729. 
Garrett,  Clifford  E.,  463225431. 
Garrett,  Everette  T..  264382346. 
Gasklns,  Aubrey  S.,  230014421. 
Gautney,  Robert  E.,  336120452. 
Gayle,  Benjamin  B.,  Jr.,  465068698. 
Gering,  George  W.,  Jr.,  219123751. 
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REPRESENTATIVES— Tferf/icsda^/,  June  24,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clocc  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  priyer: 

And  ye  shall  proclaim  libertj  through- 
out all  the  land  unto  all  the  iphabitants 
thereof. — Leviticus  25:  10. 

O  God.  our  Father,  In  this  iacred  mo- 
ment we  would  rise  above  the  feverish 
activities  of  a  seething  world  where  we 
can  be  still  and  hear  Thy  voice  seeking 
to  guide  us  as  we  face  the  perplexing 
problems  of  this  difficult  day.  During  this 
hour  of  our  national  life,  when  the 
world's  best  hope  for  a  brightj  tomorrow 
Is  largely  In  our  frail  hands^  do  Thou 
help  us  to  preserve  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom, to  proclaim  liberty  to  allTthe  world, 
and  to  promote  pesu:e  and  good  «ill 
among  all  people. 

To  this  end  bless  our  President,  our 
Speaker.  Members  of  Congress,  and  all 
who  work  wtih  them  that  In  ihis  day  of 
decision  we  may  not  lose  the  way. 

"Cure  Thy  children's  warring  madness, 
Bend  our  pride  to  Thy  Control : 
Shame  our  wanton,  selfish  gladness, 

Rich  in  things  and  poor  In  soul. 
Grant  us  wisdom,  grant  us  cckirage. 
Lest  we  miss  Thy  Kingdom^  goal." 
Amen. 


2062)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
differentiation  between  private  and  pub- 
lic ownership  of  lands  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Eicreage  limitation  provisions 
of  Federal  reclamation  law,  smd  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  2315.  An  act  to  restore  the  golden  eagle 
program  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2209.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain property  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
to  the  Central  Dakota  Nursing  Home;  and 

S.  2583.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance to  the  county  of  Washakie,  State  of 
Wyoming,  of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States. 


return  that  the  service  be  provided.  It 
Is  now  being  done  insofar  as  hospitals 
are  concerned.  It  should  be  extended  to 
all  U.S.  facilities  in  Japan. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proi 
terday  was  read  and  approvi 


8  at  yes- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  py  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  Clerks,  iiimounced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  tha  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  qn  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoifces  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  ihe  bill  (S. 
743)  entitled  "An  act  to  aut^rize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  ToUchet  divi- 
sion, Walla  Walla  project,  Oregon- Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purpoaes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  ol  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Housis  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  i  he  bill  (S. 


TELEVISION    FOR    FIVE    MILITARY 
HOSPITALS   IN   JAPAN 

•  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  report  to  the  House  that 
Headquarters  Pacific  Air  Forces — 
PACAF — has  been  requested  to  revali- 
date requirements  for  television  at  five 
military  hospitals  in  Japan.  The  Air 
Force  will  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
service.  The  cost  Is  $424,000  and  10  mili- 
tary personnel  will  be  required  for  the 
operation. 

During  a  brief  stop  in  Japan  In  Au- 
gust, I  was  surprised  to  note  that 
there  were  no  Armed  Forces  TV  net- 
work facilities  available  in  Japan.  This 
is  an  important  worldwide  service  which 
provides  the  best  link  for  American 
forces  overseas  with  our  own  coimtry.  It 
occurred  to  me  at  the  time  that  there 
are  no  valid  reasons  that  American 
forces  in  Japan  should  be  denied  this 
useful  service. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  urged  upon  my 


ANNUAL  "DAY  OF  BREAD"  AND 
"HARVEST  FESTIVAL"  WEEK  IN 
OCTOBER 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  vbls  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  joined  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  a  resolution  which  estab- 
lished an  annual  "Day  of  Bread"  and 
"Harvest  Festival"  week  in  October.  The 
1969  observances  were  proclaimed  by  the 
President,  the  Governors  of  32  States, 
and  43  mayors. 

Since  1953  West  Germany  has  cele- 
brated a  "Day  of  Bread"  with  the  cus- 
tom spreading  to  other  countries  of  the 
Continent,  to  the  Americas,  tmd  the  Far 
East. 

"Day  of  Bread"  as  part  of  a  "Harvest 
Festival"  week  is  a  time  that  we  set 
aside  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for 
the  bounty  of  nature  and  recognition  of 
bread  as  the  symbol  of  all  foods. 

I  am  again  Joining  in  cosponsoring 
such  a  resolution  that  will  set  tiside  Tues- 
day. October  6,  1970,  as  a  "Day  of  Bread," 
and  designate  the  last  week  of  October 
as  the  week  of  "Harvest  Festival." 

As  governments  around  the  world  be- 
c<«ne  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  feeding  the  hungry,  this  oc- 
casion will  serve  as  a  contribution  to  hu- 
man understanding,  person  to  person, 
and  to  international  communication — to 
a  degree  that  transcends  all  boundaries 
of  country,  creed,  or  politics. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BASEBALL 
GAME 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)      

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now 
only  hours  away  from  the  seventh  con- 
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secutlve  Republican  victory  in  the  an- 
nual Roll  Call  congressional  baseball 
game,  and  the  eighth  GOP  victory  in  nine 
tries. 

The  success  by  my  hardy  band  of  ath- 
letes will  be  achieved  despite  the  Ul- 
conceived  scheme  of  our  opponents  who, 
adopting  the  traditional  ploy  of  the  dis- 
enfranchised, will  once  again  forsake 
action  for  criticism. 

We  can  expect  much  howling  from  the 
Democratic  dugout,  and  perhaps  a  fili- 
buster or  two  with  the  umpires. 

There  will,  however,  be  no  "equal  time 
provision"  at  the  plate  for  the  weak- 
hitting  Democrats. 

We  will  deal  with  their  Inflation  of 
rhetoric  by  lowering  our  voices  and  rais- 
ing our  bats. 

Our  opponents  will  still  try  to  get  a 
piece  of  the  action,  but  we  can  expect 
their  Eastern  Establishment  Strategy  to 
fall  before  our  silent,  but  powerful  ma- 
jority of  talented  performers. 

For  victory,  we  will  once  again  depend 
upon  the  Democrats  adhering  to  the  "no 
win"  policy  they  have  adopted  so  vehe- 
mently over  the  past  18  months.  This 
policy,  of  course,  followed  a  rather  hawk- 
ish view  of  the  game  they  had  held  dur- 
ing the  previous  8  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  game  time  approaches. 
Rather  than  polarize  sentiment  about 
the  contest,  I  want  to  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  come  out  to  the  park  tonight 
to  see  for  themselves  how  the  environ- 
mental-conscious Republicans  can  deal 
effectively  with  the  air  and  noise  pollu- 
tion emanating  from  the  Democratic 
sidelines. 


EXTENDING  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  DE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1950 
TO  JULY  30,  1970 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1259)  to  extend  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  to  July  30,  1970,  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEABaai.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  discussed  this  matter 
with  me  and  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnald  yesterday.  It 
was  my  imderstanding  that  the  gentle- 
man would  wait  imtil  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  was  here  to  Indicate  on  his 
own  his  approval  of  and  concurrence 
with  the  action  being  suggested  now  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texais. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  state  that  he  ap- 
proves it.  It  was  unanimously  passed  by 
our  committee.  Yesterday,  when  we  con- 
ferred with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  done.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  he  Is  in  accord  with  it. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  do  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  full  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  did  recommend  this  action, 
but  it  would  be  more  helpful  if  the  gen- 
tleman were  here  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  speak  for  him- 
self. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  he  knew  about  it.  We  talked  about  it 
in  the  committee  this  morning.  He  knows 
about  it.  He  has  no  objection.  I  am  sure 
he  assumed  that  would  be  sufficient,  since 
he  talked  with  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question:  How  long  does 
this  proposal  recommend  extension? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Thirty  days  only. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Thirty  days? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Has  it  passed 
the  other  body? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  sir.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  It.  They  have  reported  it 
out  of  the  committee  but  it  has  not  been 
taken  up  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  What  is  the 
expiration  date  of  the  existing  law  ? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  June  30. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  was  there  a 
quorum  present  In  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  CJurrency  when  approval 
was  given  for  this  restdution? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  yes.  And  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  WmNALL),  also  talked  with  the 
minority  leader  along  with  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  Just  want  to  be  sure 
there  was  a  quorum  present  in  the  com- 
mittee when  the  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  there  was.  And  if 
the  gentleman  had  not  been  happy  about 
it,  I  would  not  ask  for  its  reconsideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  an  extension  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  For  30  days  only. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1259 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  717(a)  of  the  I>efense 
Production  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30,  1970"  In  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  30.  1970". 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BURLEY  TOBACCO  ALLOTMENTS 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  house  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  permit  the 
lease  and  transfer  of  burley  tobacco  al- 


lotments. The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  afford  the  same  treatment  to  burley 
farmers  that  farmers  in  other  tobacco 
areas  now  enjoy. 

Many  of  the  burley  growers  In  my  dis- 
trict in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  do  not  have  the 
labor  or  the  facilities  to  fulfill  their  to- 
bacco allotments.  My  bill  will  allow  these 
persons  the  opportunity  to  make  money 
by  leasing  their  allotments  to  other 
growers  in  the  county. 

While  the  details  of  the  leasing  ar- 
rangement must  be  agreed  upon  by  both 
parties,  the  following  qualifications  must 
be  met: 

Both  farmers  must  be  in  the  same 
coimty. 

The  lease  must  be  filed  with  and  ap- 
proved by  the  county  Agricultural  Sta- 
lilization  and  Conservation  Committee. 

Only  farmers  who  already  have  burley 
tobacco  allotments  will  be  eligible  to  lease 
other  allotments. 

The  crop  will  be  considered  as  having 
been  produced  on  the  farm  from  which 
the  allotment  is  transf  ered.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  future  allotments  and 
referendum  voting  rights. 

If  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  to 
which  the  allotment  is  being  transferred 
exceeds  by  more  than  10  percent  the 
normal  3^eld  of  the  farm  from  which 
the  transfer  Is  being  made,  the  allot- 
ment wUl  be  adjusted  downward  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  difference  In  3rields. 

No  lease  shall  be  entered  into  for  any 
period  in  excess  of  5  crop  years. 

Not  more  than  10  acres  of  allotment 
may  be  leased  and  transferred  to  any 
farmer. 

I  urge  Congress  to  act  favorably  on  this 
legislation  as  it  will  provide  fair  treat- 
ment to  our  burley  growers,  and  will  re- 
quire no  additional  Federal  funds  to  be 
enacted. 

THE  LATE  COLONEL  ROSi^E 
TURNEK 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  p>erniission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  Nation  lost  one 
of  its  outstanding  citizens,  a  hero  who 
hsid  served  as  a  model  of  courage  and 
daring  to  a  generation  of  young  people. 
Col.  Roscoe  Turner,  pioneer  In  aviation 
during  the  1920's  and  1930*s,  sp«it  his 
life  in  complete  dedication  to  the  de- 
velopmeot  and  progress  of  sieronautics, 
in  which  our  country  leads  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

From  very  humble  beginnings,  he  rose 
to  worldwide  fame  through  his  sheer 
tenacity  and  a  coolly  calculated  flamboy- 
ance In  focusing  the  attention  of  the 
American  people,  by  his  exploits  In  the 
sdr,  on  the  tremendous  importance  of 
avlatiaa  to  the  military  strength  and 
ec(m(Mnlc  vigor  we  now  enjc^.  He  was  a 
three-time  winner  of  national  air  races, 
the  Bendix  and  the  Thompson  trophies. 
He  helped  to  build  and  tested  the  first 
300-mile-an-hour  airplane  produced  in 
the  United  States,  llieee  are  only  a  few  of 
a  mtiltltude  of  adilevements  In  the  air, 
far  beyond  my  ability  to  recount  here. 
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Roscoe  was  no  stranger  to!  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astroi  autics.  He 
served  for  several  sessions  o'  Congress 
as  a  consultant  to  the  conuaittee  and 
allowed  the  members  and  staff  to  draw 
upon  his  great  fund  of  knowh  dge  in  our 
efforts  to  expand  and  enlarge  NASA's 
involvement  in  aeronautical  research. 

Roscoe  Turner  has  not  parsed  on  to 
obscurity,  because  he  was  a  i^an  In  the 
truest  seiise  of  heroic  dimeiisions  and 
accomplishments.  He  lived  hi  5  last  days 
as  a  legend  which  now  passes  on  into 
history.  I  know  that  the  mem  bers  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  the  House  join  with  me  n  saluting 
Roscoe  Turner  and  extending  to  his  wife 
and  his  brother  our  most  pro  'ound  con- 
dolences. 


THE  LATE  COLONEL  RPSCOE 
TURNER 

'Mr.  ROUDEBUSH  askec  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  4nd  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROXJDEBUSH.  Mr.  Si>eaker  and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  dear  frienl  and  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  i  cience  and 
Astronautics  Committee  (Mr  Miller  of 
California),  in  expressing  m/  deep  sor- 
row at  the  passing  of  a  grea^  American. 
Roscce  Turner. 

I  have  known  Roscoe  ov<r  the  past 
25  years,  and  although  I  will  not  go  into 
a  recitation  of  his  many  i  ccomplish- 
ments.  as  our  chairman  has  a  ready  done 
today  for  the  benefit  of  the  I  [ouse,  how- 
ever, I  will  say  if  I  were  io  pick  the 
greatest  American  I  have  ever  known, 
without  hesitation  I  woul^  say  Col. 
Roscoe  Turner. 

He  was  a  neighbor  of  mine  in  Indiana, 
although  he  was  bom  in  Mis  ;issippi.  For 
many  years  he  made  Indisnapolis  his 
home. 

What  he  has  given  to  the  iviatlon  in- 
dustry and  his  contributiorii  i  to  the  air 
trsmsportation  of  Indiana,  as  well  as  to 


Nation,  are 
that  it  is 


great  pain 
to  his  hotel 
It  was  difiS- 


the  industry  throughout  the 

really  so  great,  so  numeroui 

difficult  to  recite  all  of  these  Accomplish 

ments. 

I   last   saw  Roscoe   Tum;r 
Washington  earlier  this  year;  when  he 
was   here    with   our   comrades    of    the 
American  Legion.  He  was  ir 
due  to  his  illness.  I  took  him 
and  helped  him  to  his  room 
cult  for  him  to  return  to  lis  room 

He  was  a  patriotic,  fiag-lo;ang  Ameri 
can.  His  life  has  been  demoted  to  his 
country.   May  this  great  i^an   rest  in 
peace. 

I  know  I  have  lost  a  very  d  ;ar  personal 
friend.  I  know  that  this  country  has  lost 
one  of  its  greatest  citizens. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  shat  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Mississippi. 

fMr.  ABERNETHY  ask^  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)    

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  in  the  retnarks  which 
have  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  and  also  hy  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller)  with  reference 
to  the  passing  of  Col.  Roscqe  Turner. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  knew  E;Dscoe  Turner 
quite  well.  He  was  a  native  of  Corinth, 
Miss.,  hi  the  old  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict that  I  represented  for  many  years. 
He  rendered  distinguished  service  to  his 
coimtry  and  more  especially  to  the  avia- 
tion industry,  and  the  sciences  of  avia- 
tion and  astronautics. 

He  was  a  very  great  American  and 
left  behind  a  record  of  service  and  un- 
usual accomplishment. 

Mississippians  all  were  very  proud  of 
Roscoe  Turner  and  we  deeply  regret  his 
passing. 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OP  1970 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  just  completed  action  and  reported 
unanimously  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1970.  The  committee  by  a 
vote  of  34  to  0  has  passed  a  far-reach- 
ing and  much  needed  bill  to  provide  $5 
billion  for  an  expanded  urban  mass 
transportation  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  both  our  small  and  large  cities 
throughout  this  country.  The  bill  that 
was  reported  out  is  essentially  the  same 
provision  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  ap- 
proved for  full  committee  action  earlier 
this  year.  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  re- 
ceived splendid  cooperation  from  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wid- 
nall)  ,  one  of  the  long-time  stalwart  sup- 
porters of  Federal  assistance  to  urban 
mass  transportation.  I  would  also  like  to 
compliment  all  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  committee  who  provided  strong 
support  for  the  subcommittee  passed  bill, 
and  also  the  members  of  the  minority 
who  aided  In  the  passing  of  this  strong 
legislation.  We  have  received  splendid  co- 
operation from  Secretary  John  Volpe  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
his  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  once  again 
the  Congress  has  taken  a  leading  step 
providing  assistance  for  our  urgently 
needed  transportation  needs.  This  was  a 
bipartisan  effort  with  the  strong  im- 
petus from  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
Congress.  I  would  hope  that  this  bill  can 
be  brought  to  the  House  floor  and  passed 
very  soon  so  that  the  President  could 
si?n  this  bill  into  law  and  begin  to  pro- 
vide immediate  assistance  for  transpor- 
tation needs  of  all  our  cities. 


who  comes  from  a  textile  State.  I  am 
most  concerned  over  the  last  ditch  ap- 
peal for  a  voluntary  agreement  on  Japa- 
nese textile  imports  to  preclude  congres- 
sional quotas. 

Only  yesterday  in  my  State  of  Ala- 
bama. I  received  a  distressing  call  from 
a  mayor  of  one  of  our  small  towns.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  one  textile  mill  in  this  town 
is  the  very  hfe  blood  of  this  community, 
where  some  800  employees  earn  wages 
to  support  their  families.  This  is  an  old 
mill,  an  established  mill,  having  been  in 
operation  better  than  half  a  century  and 
now  they  are  literally  on  the  ropes  be- 
cause of  these  damaging  imports  from 
Japan  and  other  countries. 

President  Nixon  has  made  his  position 
clear  on  this  matter— Secretary  Stans 
has  spent  many  days  trying  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  Gtovern- 
ment  and  we  must  not  be  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  further  delays 
and  piecemeal  offers  coming  at  the  11th 
hour. 

The  American  textile  industry  cannot 
continue  to  absorb  more  than  4  billion 
yards  of  fabric  coming  into  the  United 
States  annually  without  obviously  clos- 
ing many  mills.  This  production  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  production  of  the  80  biggest 
mills  in  America  and  I  strongly  hope  that 
this  administration  will  elect  to  endorse 
and  lend  their  wholehearted  support  to 
the  textile  quotas  bill,  offered  by  Chair- 
man WiLBTTR  Mills  and  more  than  250 
other  Members  of  Congress. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  1851 

Dulskl  MoUoban 
Edwards,  Ala.      Montgomery 

Erlenbom  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Esch  O'Hara 

Parbsteln  O'Neal,  0«. 

Fl°h  O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ford,  Ottlnger 

William  D.  Pike 

Gallagher  Podell 

Gavdfis  Pollock 

Gilbert  Powel! 

Gray  Reld,  N.Y. 

Green,  Pa.  Relfel 

Halpern  Rivers 

Hamilton  Roblson 

Hanna  Rooney.  N.T. 


LAST  DITCH  APPEAL  FOR  VOLUN- 
TARY AGREEMENT  ON  JAPANESE 
TKXTILK  IMPORTS  TO  PRECLUDE 
CONGRESSIONAL  QUOTAS 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Baring 
Bleggl 
Blackburn 
Elan  ton 
Blatntk 
Bow 
Bra  SCO 
Brock 
CalTery 
Carey 
Ccller 
Chlsbolm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clay 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Daddarlo 
Daniels,  N  J. 
Dawscn 
»<e  la  Garza 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dnrn 


Hansen.  Idaho    Roybal 
Hawkins  Scheuer 


Hubert 

Jarman 

Keith 

Klrwan 

Leggett 

I«wensteln 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Mesklll 

Miller,  Calif. 


Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Staggers 

Stretton 

Wataon 

Welcker 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Young 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  344 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Thursday 
last,  I  call  up  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1264)  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
for  other  piuiposes,  and  ask  xmanimous 
consent  that  it  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1264 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sunu  axe  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
and  out  of  applicable  corporate  or  other 
revenues,  receipts,  and  funds,  for  the  several 
departments,  agenclee,  corporations,  and 
other  organizational  units  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  namely: 

Ssc.  101.  (a)  (1)  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  continuing  projects  or  activities 
(not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for  to 
this  Jotot  resolution)  which  were  conducted 
in  the  fiscal  year  1070  and  for  which  appro- 
priations, funds,  or  other  authority  would  be 
available  In  the  following  Appropriation 
Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 : 

Treasury.  Poet  Office,  and  Executive  OfUce 
Appropriation  Act; 

Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act; 

Office  of  Education  Appropriation  Act; 

Independent  Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Appropria- 
tion Act; 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act; 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act: 

Department  of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agenclee  Appropriation  Act; 

Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriation  Act; 

District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act; 

Department  of  Agrlculttire  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act; 

Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act; 
and 

Public  Works  for  Water,  Pollution  Oon- 
trol.  and  Power  Development  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Apprt^rlatlon  Act. 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  In 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  appropriation  Act. 

(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would  be 
made  available  or  the  authority  which  would 
be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  In  this  sub- 
section as  passed  by  the  House  Is  different 
from  that  which  would  be  available  or  grant- 
ed under  such  Act  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be  con- 
tinued under  the  lesser  amount  or  the  more 
restrictive  authority. 

(4)  Whenever  an  Act  listed  In  this  subsec- 
tion has  been  passed  by  only  one  House  or 
where  an  Item  Is  Included  In  only  one  ver- 
sion of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses,  the 
pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be  con- 
tinued under  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  au- 
thority granted  by  the  one  House,  but  at  a 
rate  for  operations  not  exceeding  the  current 
rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the  action  of 
the  one  House,  whichever  Is  lower:  Provided. 
That  no  provision  which  Is  Included  In  an 
appropriation  Act  enumerated  In  this  sub- 
section but  which  was  not  Included  to  the 


applicable  appropriation  Act  for  1970,  and 
which  by  Its  terms  Is  applicable  to  more  than 
one  appropriation,  ftmd,  or  authority  shall  be 
applicable  to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or  au- 
thority provided  to  this  joint  resolution 
iinless  such  provision  shall  have  been  In- 
cluded In  Identical  form  to  such  bill  as  en- 
acted by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
conttoulng  projects  or  activities  which  were 
conducted  In  the  fiscal  year  1970  and  are 
listed  In  this  subsection  at  a  rate  for  opera- 
tions not  to  excess  of  the  current  rate  or  the 
rate  provided  for  to  the  budget  estimate, 
whichever  Is  lower,  and  under  the  more  re- 
strictive authority — 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1970; 

activities  (not  otherwise  provided  for  to 
this  jotot  resolution)  for  which  provision  was 
made  to  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1970; 

activities  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities; 

activities  relating  to  high-speed  grotind 
transportation    research    and    development; 

activities  of  the  Peace  Corps;  and 

activities  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission. 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  for  which 
disbursements  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  Items  under  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  the  extent  and  to 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  for  to 
the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

(d)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
oontlnutog  the  foUowtog  activities,  but  at 
a  rate  for  operations  not  to  excess  of  the 
current  rate — 

activities  of  the  National  Council  on  Ma- 
rine Resources  and  Engtoeertog  Develop- 
ment: 

coal  mtoe  health  and  safety  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and 

activities  under  the  airport  and  airway 
trust  fitod. 

Sec.  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  jotot  resolution  shall  remain  available 
until  (a)  enactment  Into  law  of  an  appro- 
priation for  any  project  or  activity  provided 
for  in  this  Jotot  resolution,  or  (b)  enact- 
ment of  the  applicable  appropriation  Act  by 
both  Houses  without  any  provision  for  such 
project  or  activity,  or  (c)  July  31.  1970. 
whichever  first  occurs. 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  jotot  resolution  may  be  used  without 
regard  to  the  time  limitations  for  submis- 
sion and  approval  of  apportionments  set 
forth  in  subsection  (d)  (2)  of  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  btit 
nothtog  hereto  shall  be  construed  to  waive 
any  other  provision  of  law  governing  the 
apportionment  of  funds  or  to  permit  the 
use.  including  the  expenditure,  of  appro- 
priations, funds,  or  authority  to  any  manner 
which  would  contravene  the  provisions  of 
title  V  of  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  1970. 

Sec.  104.  Appropriations  made  and  author- 
ity granted  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution 
shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures 
tocurred  for  any  project  or  activity  during 
the  period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for 
such  project  or  activity  are  avaUable  xinder 
this  jotot  resolution. 

Sec.  108.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  jotot  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fitod,  or  authoriza- 
tion whenever  a  bill  to  which  such  applicable 
appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization  Is  con- 
tained is  enacted  toto  law. 

Sec.  106.  No  appropriation  or  fund  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  jotot  resolution  shall  be  used  to  Initiate 


or  resume  any  project  or  activity  which  was 
not  being  conducted  during  the  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Ssc.  107.  Any  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  required  to  be  apportioned  ptir- 
suant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  may  be  apportioned  on  a  baaU 
such  increases  cannot  be  absorbed  wlthto 
available  appropriations)  for  a  supplemental 
or  deficiency  estimate  of  appropriation  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  permit  payment  ot 
such  pay  tocreases  as  may  be  granted  pur- 
suant to  law  to  civilian  officers  and  employees 
and  to  active  and  retired  mlUtary  personnel. 
Each  such  t^propriatlon  shall  otherwise  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  fvuiJier  reading  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  dispensed  with  smd  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation Bill  for  1971  passes  the  House 
today  as  expected,  the  House  will  have 
passed  all  of  the  regular  annual  appro- 
priation  bills  for  fiscal  1971  except  the 
Labor-HEW  bill  and  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  defense  appropriation  bill  lacks 
flnalizatlon  of  the  annual  authorization 
for  major  procurement  and  research 
and  development  and  thus  will  not  be 
brought  up  for  some  time. 

The  Labor-HEW  bill  Is  expected  to  be 
reported  in  the  early  part  of  July.  Of 
course,  as  Members  know,  the  education 
programs  have  been  separately  handled 
in  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  on  April  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution is  to  enable  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  Government  to 
continue  to  operate  during  the  month  of 
July  pending  final  enactment  of  the 
regiilar  annual  impropriations  for  the 
year  that  begins  on  July  1.  This  is  the 
standard  procedure  in  the  absence  of 
enactment  of  the  regular  bills  by  July  1. 
There  is  nothing  unique  about  it;  the 
House  has  approved  this  type  of  resolu- 
tion on  many  occasions. 

The  resolution  is  limited  to  the  month 
of  July.  We  are  hopeful  that  a  number 
of  the  appropriation  bills  for  1971  can 
be  sent  to  the  President  bef(H%  July  31. 
The  committee  in  the  other  body  seems 
to  be  in  position  to  make  this  possible. 
I  am  advised  that  hearings  are  complete 
on  a  number  of  the  bills.  Some  biUs  have 
been  reported.  Others,  I  understand,  tire 
being  readied  for  reporting.  And  the 
other  body  has  begim  debating  the  bills 
that  have  been  reported. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
chairman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in 
the  comments  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon).  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  this  resolution 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  We  recognize 
the  necessity  of  it.  We  have  already 
passed  In  this  body  11  of  the  14  appro- 
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priation  bills.  We  will  adodt  another 
this  afternoon.  But  whUe  w|e  wait  on 
the  adoption  and  the  passage  of  all  of 
these  bills  the  Government  has  to  con- 
tinue to  function  and  continui  i  to  pay  its 
bills,  and  this  is  the  only  wa  J  that  can 
be  accomplished. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speakei.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 


I  causing  us 


author- 


would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  ^what  the 
situation  is  with  respect  to  the  author- 
izaUon  bills,  if  the  gentlemah  has  that 
information  at  hand.  Howjmany  au- 
thorlzaUon  bills  are  still  outetanding? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  major  innual  au- 
thorization bill  renaaining  (^tstanding 
is  for  about  $25  billion  for  military  pro- 
curement and  research  and  development. 
This  bill  passed  the  House  quite  some 
time  ago,  but  has  not  been! considered 
by  the  other  body,  and  that  is  the  main 
reason  for  the  delay  on  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  any  authoriza- 
tion bills  that  have  not  come  before  the 
House? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  are  other  author- 
ization bUls  that  have  not  l^n  finally 
enacted  into  law,  but  so  fa^  as  I  know 
there  will  be  no  problem  f  roi4  the  stand- 
point of  processing  the  apprc^Jriations  in 
the  House.  Where  necessaiy.  we  have 
adopted    in    the    Houae    rules    waiving 
points  of  order.  The  only  matJor  remain- 
ing authorization  bill  that 
any  delay  is  on  defense. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  what? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Is  the  def^ 
izaUon  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  . 

But  all  authorizations  foi  appropria- 
tions have  been  passed  by  the  House  at 
this  point:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Generally  |  speaking.  I 
believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  ar*  two  appro- 
priation bills,  two  major  appropriation 
bills,  outstanding  ? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Yes. 

Mr  GROSS.  With  the  passage  of  the 
public  works  appropriaUon  bill  today, 
will  there  still  be  two  bills  Outstanding? 
Mr.  MAHON.  There  will  !be  two  bills. 
We  have  passed  the  education  part  <rf 
the  HEW  bUl,  and  it  is  being  considered 
at  this  time  in  the  other  body.  So,  we 
have  yet  to  report  to  the  Bouse  a  por- 
Uon  of  the  Labor-HEW  Mil.  and  the 
defense  biU. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  centleman. 
Mr  MAHON.  We  expect  »  report  the 
Labor-HEW  bUl  in  the  I  list  half  of 
July.  We  are  in  an  excellent  position  in 
the  House  on  the  matter  of  reporting  the 
bills.  I 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  J 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  I 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  believe  that 
the  House  will  take  some  assurance  from 
the  fact  that  the  defense  »ppropnation 
bill  is  ready  for  markup.  We  concluded 
our  hearings  some  time  ago.  We  are  sim- 
ply waiting  on  the  authorization. 

I  would  like  to  again  remind  the  House 
that,  for  the  first  time  In ;  a  number  of 


years,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  substantially  completed  all  of  its 
work  insofar  as  the  House  is  concerned, 
and  insofar  as  the  committees  are  con- 
cerned prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fis- 
cal year.  That  has  meant  a  great  deal  of 
work,  and  it  is  something  that  the  House 
should  be  pleased  to  recognize. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

KXCERPTS  nott   BKPOKT   Otf   CONTINUING 
ESSOLXmON 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted,  I 
am  including  extensive  excerpts  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  pending 
continuing  resolution.  Virtually  the  en- 
tire Government  will  be  operating  to  one 
degree  or  another  vmder  this  resolution — 
assuming  it  is  enacted  and  signed  Into 
law — beginning  July  1.  So  it  is  an  Impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  record 
show  something  of  the  details  about  the 
resolution  and  the  status  of  the  appro- 
priations bills.  ^ 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the^' 
committee  report,  filed  on  June  18: 

CONCEPT   AND  TI««  PERIOD  OP  THE   RESOLUTION 

The  resolution  foUows  the  basic  form  and 
concept  of  Blmllar  resolutions  of  past  years. 
Last  ye«u-'s  initial  continuing  resolution — for 
fiscal  1970 — became  PubUc  Law  91-33,  ap- 
proved June  30,  1909. 

The  time  period  covered  by  the  aooom- 
panylng  resolution  is  the  month  of  July 
1970.  Judged  by  comparlaon  with  some  ear- 
lier years  this  is  a  very  limited  time  exten- 
sion of  funding  authority  for  the  new  fiscal 
year,  but  It  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
generally  accelerated  schedule  of  processing 


the  appropriation  bills  that  has  thus  far 
been  followed  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  House.  A  great  deal  of  the 
appropriations  business  for  fiscal  1971  can  be 
legislatively  finalized  during  the  next  several 
weeks,  depending  significantly  on  the  actions 
of  the  other  ixxly. 

Of  course,  any  appropriations  business  that 
may  be  pending  final  legislative  disposition 
when  this  continuing  resolution  expires 
would  require  consideration  of  an  extension 
of  the  resolution. 


STATUS  OP  THE  APPROPRIATION   BILLS 

All  but  two  of  the  fourteen  annual  appro- 
priation bills  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  have 
been  reported  to  the  House  and  will  have 
been  sent  to  the  other  body  before  the  new 
fiscal  year  begins. 

Hearings  on  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
blU  have  been  completed,  but  there  has  been 
some  slippage  from  the  original  schedule  for 
It,  largely  because  of  extra  time  required  to 
finalize  the  fiscal  1970  Lalx>r-HEW  appro- 
priations and  the  decision  to  have  a  separate 
bill  for  education  appropriations.  The  Labor- 
HEW  bill  for  1971  is  now  expected  to  be 
ready  for  House  floor  action  shortly  after  the 
July  Fourth  break. 

Hearings  on  the  Defense  appropriation  bill 
were  completed  on  schedule  last  month,  and, 
but  for  ownpllcatlons  stemming  from  lack 
of  more  definitive  action  on  the  legislative 
authoTlzatlon  underlying  major  procurement 
and  Tfwoamti  and  development  programa. 
would  have  been  reported  to  the  House  about 
as  originally  scheduled. 

Of  the  12  appropriation  bUls  for  197X  proc- 
essed by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  In 
substantial  accord  with  the  tentative  sched- 
ule announced  on  March  17.  three  were 
passed  by  the  House  by  mid- April;  four  dur- 
ing May:  two  on  June  4;  one  on  June  9:  and 
one  on  June  11.  The  PubUc  Works- AEC  bUl 
Is  scheduled  for  the  House  fioor  next  week. 
Following  Is  a  tabulation  of  the  bills: 


THE  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATION  BliXS  FOR  1971-IN  THE  HOUSE 


Bill 


Reporttd    PisMd       Notes 


1.  U(i$Utiv« *PI      9    *Pf     13 

2.  TrMSunr-Post  Office W Km"u' 

i K»e.roffic^:iHu6"":::::::::::::-M.,--7-  *ff,  12  ^'^;:^^^;^^::^^^'  •"-  '*'' "»' «-"" 

S.  SUU-Ju«c.Coa,m.«..iud«.nr -.,     U    M.,     14    ^"^^l^^'^^X^Z^^llZ^'l^^'^l^^^^^^^ 

not  finally  enacted  when  considered. 
,    ,,,.,^,  Mm     U    Mm     19    Authofuations  for  some  relatively  minor  Itemj  not  finally 

»'"'*'*' enacted  when  considered. 

J  TfiMDortition  •toy    21    M«y    27    Authoriiation  lor  highspeed  ground  «f»!V'P<>rt«*'«"  '•• 

7.  ifaniponjuon j,,reh  and  development  not  finally  enacted  when  con- 

sidered. 
I  nutrirt  111  Columbia  -  June     I    June     4    Additional  revenue  lejislation  not  reported. 

o  ?^,«^  .«Si^  do     do AuthorUatwn  for  Peace  Corps  and  foreign  military  salts 

9.  Foreign  assistance o"  <"—  ^^  p^^,,^  ^^j^,^  ^^,„  considered. 

in  *.»...i<..,.  June     4    June     9    Authorization  tor  lood  stamp  and  special  milk  programs 

10.  AgncuHure ^^^  ^^,||^  enacted  when  considered. 

1!    Military  constructioo >»"*     8    June    U    Authoruation  not  finally  enacted  when  considered. 

}i  ra"Si!^iJ?il"'*^*^"" (0*    "   ^)  Authorization  action  needed  lor  •  le«  items. 

\l  '^''„     «  (I)  Authorization  lor  pr«urement  and  R.  1  0.  not  finally 

'*•  "•'•"'• enacted. 


■  Scheduled  tor  floor  action  neit  week. 
)  See  comments  above 


DETAILS     ABOUT      THE     RISOLUTION 

Comporting  with  continuing  resolutions 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  the  emphasis  In 
the  resolution  Is  on  the  continuation  of  exist- 
ing projecta  and  activities  at  the  lowest  of 
one  of  three  rates,  namely,  the  current  (fiscal 
year  1970)  rate:  the  budget  request  for  1971 
where  no  action  has  been  taken  by  either 
Hotue-  or  the  more  restrictive  amount 
adopted  by  either  of  the  two  Houaea.  The 
whole  thrtist  of  the  resolution  la  to  keep 
the  Government  functioning  on  a  mini- 
mum basis  until  funds  for  the  full  year  are 
otherwise  determined  upxsn. 
The  general  basis  of  operation  Is  this: 
//  the  applicable  1971  appropriation  WU 
has  passed  both  Houses  but  not  cleared  con- 


ference, and  the  particular  amount  of  au- 
thority therein  differs,  the  pertinent  project 
or  activity  continues  under  the  lesser  of  the 
two  amounts  and  under  the  more  restrlctlva 
authority. 

Where  a  bill  has  passed  only  one  House,  or 
vhere  an  appropriation  for  a  project  or  ac- 
tivity is  included  <n  only  one  version  of  a 
bill  as  passed  by  both  Houses,  the  per- 
tinent project  or  actively  continues  under  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  authority  granted  by 
the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for  operations 
not  exceeding  the  current  fiscal  year  1970 
rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the  one  House, 
whichever  is  the  lower. 

Where  neither  House  has  passed  the  ap- 
plicable appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
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X971 and  that  is  the  case  with  only  3  of  the 

14  BChedtUed  annual  bills  for  1971— appro- 
priations are  provided  lor  oontinuing  proj- 
ects or  activities  conducted  during  fiscal 
year  1970  at  the  current  rate  or  the  rate 
provided  for  In  the  budget  estimate  for  1971, 
whichever  Is  lower,  and  under  the  more  re- 
strictive authority.  If  there  Is  no  budget  es- 
timate, special  provision  Is  made  for  continu- 
ation until  the  question  Is  disposed  of  in 
the  course  of  processing  the  applicable  regu- 
lar bill. 

The  resolution  does  not  in  any  way  aug- 
ment the  appropriation  tor  a  given  project 
or  activity  In  the  regular  bills  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971.  In  the  words  of  section  105  of  the 
resolution  itself: 

"SBC.  106.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  th« 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authori- 
zation whenever  a  bill  in  which  such  ap- 
plicable appropriation,  fund,  or  authoriza- 
tion is  contained  is  enacted  Into  law." 

In  other  words,  while  this  reaolutlon — as 
in  the  case  of  ftiTv^iia-r  resolutions  of  previous 
years — does  not  enumerate  specific  amounts 
that  may  be  obligated  and  expended  for  the 
countless  activities  of  government  during 
the  period  of  the  resolution  (or  such  shorter 
period  as  the  resolution  may  operate  as  to 
particular  departments  or  agencies),  the 
controlling  factor,  known  to  all  who  have 
any  responsibility  for  the  management  of 
the  programs  or  the  obligation  of  the  funds. 
Is  that  whatever  Is  used  during  this  interim 
must  be  taken  out  of,  or  charged  against, 
whatever  amount  is  finally  appropriated,  or 
otherwise  made  available,  for  the  whole  year. 
Section  101  (.b)  and  following  subsections 
of  that  section  of  the  resolution  are  drawn 
along  the  conventional  lines  of  similar  past 
resolutions  and,  generally,  encompass  those 
activities  to  be  considered  In  connection 
with  appropriation  bills  not  yet  reported 
from  the  Committee  or  which  are  otherwise 
not  presently  Included  in  a  bill. 

Section  102  provides  that  the  resolution 
ceases  to  apply  to  an  agency  or  activity 
concurrent  with  approval  by  the  President 
of  the  applicable  appropriation  bill  in  which 
provision  for  such  agency  or  activity  Is  made. 
Thus  the  scope  of  the  continuing  resolution 
constricts  as  each  bill  is  enacted;  the  reso- 
lution will  be  wholly  inoperative  after  the 
last  bill  for  1971  is  approved,  or  July  31, 
whichever  first  occurs. 

Section  104  la  standard  in  contlntilng  res- 
olutions, and  Is  self-explanatory. 

Section  106  Is  also  standard  In  continuing 
resolutions,  forbidding  the  use  of  funds  pro- 
vided In  the  JcHnt  resolution  to  initiate  any 
new  project  or  activity  or  to  resume  any 
which  wtis  not  being  conducted  in  fiscal  1970. 
Common,  of  course,  to  all  appropriations 
and  funds  that  are  used  In  1971  for  payment 
of  salaries  of  civilian  and  military  personnel 
will  be  the  extra  compensation  that  must  be 
paid  as  a  result  of  the  general  6%  pay  In- 
crease granted  several  weeks  ago  to  civilian 
and  military  personnel  pursuant  to  law. 
There  Is  no  administrative  discretion  In  the 
matter  of  the  extra  payments  to  personnel. 
The  line-Item  budget  estimates  for  1971  did 
not  make  specific  allowance  for  these  added 
costs,  causing  the  committee  to  Include,  as 
Section  107  of  the  resolution,  a  provision 
authorizing  deficiency  apportionments  for 
1971  to  the  extent  any  such  pay  Increases 
cannot  be  absorbed  within  funds  otherwise 
available. 

EXPENDRTTRE   CEILINO    PROVISION 

Title  V  of  the  pending  second  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill,  1970,  deals  with  the 
matter  of  a  celling  on  outlays  (expenditures 
and  net  lending)  for  fiscal  1971.  Any  reduc- 
tions that  may  be  an  outgrowth  of  whatever 
Is  enacted  in  this  connection  introduces 
something  of  an  extra  dimension  to  budgets 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  govern- 
ment In  the  fiscal  year  1971  beginning 
on    July     1     next,     casting    something     of 


a  shadow  over  not  only  the  unexpended 
carryover  balances  In  Innumerable  ac- 
counts across  the  government  but  also 
over  many  of  the  specific  appropriation  and 
fund  amounts  now  pending  consideration  at 
various  stages  In  the  legislative  process. 

In  this  general  connection,  Section  103  of 
the  Joint  resolution  follows  the  stereotyped 
fonn  of  previous  continuing  resolutions  In 
waiving  the  time  periods  set  forth  In  31 
U-3.C.  665(d)(2)  for  the  submlsalon  and 
approval  of  papers  on  the  apportionments  of 
funds.  This  In  nowise  waives  the  basic  re- 
quirement In  the  law  for  the  apportionment 
of  funds  over  the  year  but  merely  dispenses 
with  considerable  paper  work  that  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  cannot  be  useftilly  applied  to 
temporary  appropriation  provisions.  But  In 
view  of  the  pending  celling  provisions  of  such 
mie  V  applicable  to  fiscal  1971,  the  oom- 
mlttee  has  attached  to  section  103  a  proviso 
that — "nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
waive  any  other  provision  of  law  governing 
the  apportionment  of  funds  or  to  permit  the 
use,  including  the  expendlttire,  of  appro- 
priations, fimds,  or  authority  In  any  manner 
which  would  contravene  the  provisions  of 
title  V  of  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  1970." 

The  basic  law  (31  U.8.C.  666)  on  appor- 
tionment of  funds  reads,  in  pertinent  parts, 
as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  •  •  •  all  appropriations  or  funds 
available  for  obUgaUon  for  a  definite  period 
of  time  shall  be  so  apportioned  as  to  prevent 
obligation  or  expenditure  thereof  In  a  man- 
ner which  would  Indicate  a  necessity  for  defi- 
ciency or  supplemental  appropriations  for 
such  period;  and  all  appropriations  of  funds 
not  limited  to  a  definite  period  of  time,  and 
all  authorizations  to  create  obligations  by 
contract  in  advance  of  appropriations,  shall 
be  so  apportioned  as  to  achieve  the  most 
effective  and  economical  use  thereof.  As  used 
hereafter  In  this  section,  the  term  "appropri- 
ation" means  appropriations,  funds,  and  au- 
thorizations to  create  obligations  by  contract 
in  advance  of  appropriations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(3)  Any  appropriation  subject  to  appor- 
tionment shall  be  distributed  by  months, 
calendar  quarters,  operating  seasons,  or 
other  time  periods,  or  by  activities,  functions, 
projects,  or  objects,  or  by  a  combination 
thereof,  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  officers  designated  in  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  to  make  ^portlonments  and 
reapportionments.*  •  •." 

THE  APPROPRIATIONS  BUSINESS  OF  THE  SESSION 

Fiscals  M70-72— House  Totals 

In  the  appropriation  bills  of  the  session, 
encompassing  the  bills  for  fiscal  1971  (In- 
cluding the  Public  Works-AEC  bUl  for  1971 
aa  reported),  the  second  supplemental  bill 
for  1970,  and  a  couple  of  advance  funding 
items  for  fiscal  1972,  the  House  has  consid- 
ered budget  requests  for  new  budget  (obll- 
gatlonal)    authority  of  $56,981,392,953. 

Against  these  requests,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  recommended  a  total  of  864,- 
559.261.608.  a  net  reduction  of  12,122,131,- 
345.  Floor  changes  added  a  net  total  of  $351,- 
027,000,  maXlng  the  revised  amount  approved 
$54,910,288,608,  or  $1,771,104,345,  net,  below 
the  related  budget  requests. 

Fiscal  1971— House  Totals 

Dealing  only  with  fiscal  1971  amounts, 
and  Including  the  Public  Works-AEC  bill 
as  reported,  budget  requests  considered  in 
connection  with  the  12  bills  to  date  aggre- 
gate $49,236,258,822,  against  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  recommended  $48.- 
649,145,817,  a  net  reduction  of  $687,118,006. 

Not  counting  the  Public  Works-AEC  bill 
on  which  the  House  Itself  has  not  yet  acted, 
the  House  approved  six  of  the  bills  without 
money  change;  reduced  two  of  than;  and 
Increased  three  of  them.  In  total.  House  floor 
changes  added  $347,027,000  to  the  committee 
totals: 


$360,000,000  was  added  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  grants  under  the  Department  of  HUD. 

$80,000,000  was  deleted  from  the  Foreign 
Assistance  bUl  when  the  Peace  Corps  was 
knocked  out  on  a  point  of  order. 

$44,000,000  was  added  for  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  grants  under  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

$25,000,000  was  added  for  medical  care  In 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

$8,400,000  was  added  for  the  Coast  Ouard 
Reserve. 

$373,000  was  deleted  from  the  Interior  bill 
when  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  was  knocked  out  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Thus,  in  the  12  bills  for  fiscal  1971  includ- 
ing Public  Works-AEC  bill  aa  reported— and 
as  to  fiscal  1971  amounts  only — ^the  House 
made  a  net  reduction  of  $240,086,005  in  the 
new  budget  (obllgatlonal  authority)  requests. 

Effect  of  House  actions  on  budgeted  expendi- 
tures (outlays) 

Since  the  budget  requests  and  the  bills  are 
stated  on  the  basis  of  "new  budget  author- 
ity" It  Is  of  course  easy  to  report  comparisons 
of  congressional  actions  on  this  basis.  But  for 
several  reasons  It  Is  virtually  ImpMsslble  to 
make  a  precise  translation  of  the  effects  of 
those  actions  on  the  budget  estimates  (not 
"requests")  of  1971  outlays  (expenditures 
and  net  lending).  There  are  several  Im- 
ponderables not  within  the  scope  of  the  bills 
that  can  and  do  affect  expenditure  (dis- 
bursement) rates  and  timing.  Carryover  bal- 
ances ejee  Involved.  Uncertainties  of  deliver- 
ies; unforseeable  administrative  changes; 
construction  schedule  changes;  lag  of  ex- 
penditures behind  obligations  for  various 
research  and  other  grants;  and  so  on.  All 
that  can  be  done  Is  to  undertake  reasonable 
approximations  of  the  expenditure  reduc- 
tions. 

Specifically,  as  to  House  actions  in  the  13 
appropriation  bills  for  1971 — again,  including 
the  PubUc  Works- AKC  bill  as  reported: 

1.  $240,086,006  has  been  cut  from  new 
budget   (obllgatlonal)    authority  requests. 

2.  Baaed  on  tentative  approximations,  these 
would  translate  Into  net  reductions  of  $127,- 
700,0(X)  from  the  projected  budget  expendi- 
tures (outlays)  Tor  1971.  (Note. — In  addi- 
tion, the  Second  Stipplemental  Bill,  1970  may 
have  some  Impact,  but  this  might  l>e  offset 
by  slippage  of  time  so  as  to  throw  some 
budgeted  1970  expenditures  Into  1971.) 

For  general  reference  purposes  of  Mem- 
bers and  others.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  again 
call  attention  to  the  periodic  budget  "score- 
keeping"  reports  Issued  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal 
Expenditures.  Those  reporU  are  designed  to 
keep  tabs,  currently,  on  what  Is  happening 
m  the  leglalatlve  process  to  the  budget  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President,  both  appro- 
priation-wise and  expenditure-wise,  axid  on 
the  revenue  recommendations,  and  not  only 
from  actions  In  the  revenue  and  appropria- 
tion bills  but  also  In  legislative  bills  that 
affect  budget  authority  and  expenditures 
(backdoor  bills,  bills  that  mandate  expendi- 
tures, and  so  on). 

Several  such  reports  have  been  issued  this 
year,  and  anothar  is  due  shortly. 

Fiscal  1972^tlouse  total* 

Budget  requests  for  advance  funding  for 
fiscal  1972  were  considered  and  disposed  of 
In  the  Hotue  as  follows: 


Budget 


AUtMMd 


Educetion  MM  (elemtntMy 

and  secondary  education)..  Jl, 339, 050, 000 

Transportttiofl  bill  (District 

t^t!!^.!^...       l»».°'i.000     <i50.000.000 
'•S:;.""."^.'*.''""^-    1.527,061.000     150,000.000 
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Fiscal  1971  amounts  pending  fti  Hcnise 
committee 

Budget  requerta  for  new  budget  (obllga- 
tlonal)  authority  for  fiscal  1971  ar«  now 
pending  before  tbe  committee  In  coonecUwi 
with  the  Labor-HKW  and  Defense  appropria- 
tion bills,  as  follows : 

I^ibor-HSW    tlS,  731 

Defense  68.745 
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.787.000 
666.000 


Total 87.477,408.000 


SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILL  TOTALS  Of 

JUNE  18.  197 


^EW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY,  91ST  CONG.,  20  SESS.,  AS  OF 
(BUT  SUBSEQUENT  TO  MAR.  5) 


... .., ,«,.. ..,  ---.rrW.sM*:,r..Ks:g«.sr'  •""■*  •""■  ""*' " 


A.  HouMactkHw;  ^  ^      . 

1.  8udg«t  requests  considered 

2.  Amounts  approved  by  House 


luests.. 
lilts... 


B.  Senate  ections: 

1   Budget  requests  consider*! 

2.  Amounts  ipproved  by  Senete 

3.  Comparison  with  corresponding  budget  i4ai 
«.  Comparison  with  House  amounts  In  sam^  b 

C.  Enacted:  ^     ^ 

1.  Budget  requests  considered 

2.  Amounts  enacted 

3.  Comperison  with  corresponding  budget  i  squests 


I  The  budget  for  1971 .  as  submitted  Feb.  2, 
000  000  000.  net  of  certain  budget  presentation  ad 
OOOioOO  v»ould  become  availatile  under  permanent 
I  Inchrtes  request  o«  Jl.S27.061.OOO  advance  fun-l 
>  IrKiudes  $150,000,000  advance  funding  for  f^sci 
<  Ot  which  Jl,377,06l.000  represents  disallowa 
1971  requests. 

Note-  House  xtions  on  bills  for  1971  are  tentati 
(including  164.000,000  releted  to  floor  point  of  - 


f  ordi  r) 


Senate  actions 

The  Committee  In  the  other  body  has 
reported  the  Second  Supplemental  apjMW- 
prlaUon  bill  for  1970.  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion appropriation  bill  icx  1971  and  the  DU- 
trtct  of  ColumbU  appropriation  WU  for  1971. 
Summary  of  bill  totals  to  date 

A  summary  of  totals  of  new  budget  (6b- 
Ugatlonal)  authority  on  appropriation  meas- 
uree  for  flscals  1970  and  1971  to  date  follows: 


New  budget  (obligstional)  authority.  (All  figures  are 
shghtly  rounded.) 


Bills  (or  fiscal 
1970 


Bills  for  fiscal 
1971 


Bills  for  the 
session 


$5,918,073,000 
5,764,116.000 


!  $50. 763. 320, 000 
> 49. 146. 173. 000 


$56,681,393,000 
54. 910. 289.000 


1  C«npari«,ns  with  corresponding  budget  requests -153.957.000   « -1.617.147.000       -1.771,104.000 


tenti  lively 


ustments) 


estimated  toUl  new  budget  authority  lor  1971  at  »34,800,000,000($218,- 
inWrf  which  $148.100,cSl.OOO  was  (or  actiofl  by  Congress  and  $86,700,- 


tl"^«  19K.'  C  Sdes  public  worksJJEC  bill  as  repor 
nee  of  fiscal  1972  advance  funding  requests,  and  $240,016 


irted  by  committee. 
,000  relates  to  fiscal 


ity  estimated  to  decrease  outlays  (expenditures)  by  approximately  $127,700,000 


and  was 
.son  the 


The  SPEAKER.  The  questioh  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  re$ding  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to^be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  la|d  on  the 
Uble.  ^^^^^^^__ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speakeij,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  arid  extend 
my  remarks  and  Insert  certain  pertinent 
material  and  also  that  other  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objJBCtion.  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HR.  17399,  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  HOUSE  MANA- 
GERS TO  FILE  (X)NFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HJl.  17399,  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS.  1970 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker 
plemental  appropriation  bill 
cal  year  1970  which  ends  next 
conference  between  the  Hou';e 
ate  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
the  managers  on  the  part  of 
may  have  until  midnight  tomorfrow 
to  file  a  conference  report  ox 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union   for  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  18127)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  public  works  for 
water,  pollution  control,  and  power  de- 
velopment, including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers—Civil,   the   Panama    Canal,    the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the    Tennessee    Valley    Authority,    the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
independent  agencies  and  commissions 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending  that 
motion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  <Mr  Rhodes),  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTBE  OF  THE  WHOIX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bUl  H.R.  18127,  with 
Mr.  AspiNALL  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  wiUi. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evms)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Rhodbs)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  iMr.  Evms) . 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  you  today  the 
public  works  for  water,  pollution  con- 
trol, and  power  development  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  appropriations  bill 
for  1971. 

This  Is  a  big  bill — a  major  bill — a  sig- 
nificant bill. 

This  is  an  all-America  bill  and  rep- 
resents an  investment  in  the  future  of 
America. 

This  bill  reflects  the  concern  of  the 
Congress  in  the  future  of  America — in 
the  development  of  our  water  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  our  people — in  the  pro- 
tection of  our  water  and  environment 
against  pollution — in  the  providing  of 
needed  electric  power  for  an  expanding 
population — in  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
by  maintaining  our  nuclear  strength — 
and  in  the  development  of  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  in  the  national  inter- 
est rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  special 
interests. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  say  that  we 
continue  to  miss  our  distinguished  and 
beloved  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio,  MIKE  KIRWAN. 

TBTBOTK  TO   BCIKE  KIKWAN 


I  regret  to  report  that  Mna's  condi- 
tion is  not  as  encouraging  as  we  would 
hope.  Although  he  continues  to  be  in 
good  spirits,  his  general  condition  is  not 
promising.  We  all  miss  him.  We  miss  his 
great  leadership  and  commitment  for 
progress  through  Internal  improve- 
ments— the  great  force  of  his  leadership 
for  growth  and  development  of  our 
Nation. 

MncE  Is  "Mr.  Public  Works"  to  all  of 
us — a  great  champion  of  water  resource 
development  and  progress  for  America. 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  us  when 
I  say  that  we  shall  always  wish  him  well. 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  to  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  concurring  In  the  re- 
marks he  has  made  about  our  great 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mike  Kirwan. 
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When  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
says  that  he  speaks  for  every  Member 
of  the  House  and  that  his  sentiments 
are  shared  by  every  Member,  I  know 
that  he  speaks  correctly.  Certainly,  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
as  much  regard  for  Mike  Kirwan  as  do 
the  Members  on  the  other  side.  We  wish 
him  the  best  of  everything  in  the  future 
and  thank  him  for  the  great  services  he 
has  rendered  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
aUves  and  to  our  country  in  his  great 
career  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr  Chairman,  all  members  of  our 
subcommittee  have  contributed  to  the 
preparation  of  this  bUl— all  have  partici- 
pated. ,  .. 

Let  me  commend  all  members  of  the 
subcommittee— the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolaito)  ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittm*). 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  An- 
drews) .  and  the  able  and  genial  rankmg 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes),  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Davis)  ,  and  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  . 

I  want  to  also  commend  the  able  staff 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
Appropriations.  Gene  Wilhelm  and 
George  Urian.  ^  ^  „ 

These  staff  specialists  know  the  details 
of  this  bUl.  They  have  helped  to  fashion 
this  bill.  We  reUed  heavily  on  their  ex- 
pertise and  experience,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  them. 

Let  me  commend  to  your  reading  the 
committee  report.  It  is  a  weU-docu- 
mented  report^an  excellent  summary  of 
the  committee's  actions. 

I  particularly  recommend  your  read- 
ing the  sections  relating  to  the  emphasis 
on  the  environmentr— and  action  being 
taken  to  abate  pollution  and  to  regulate 
and  control  nuclear  radiation  hazards. 

OVERALL  SUMMARY 

By  way  of  overall  summary,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommended  $5,269,181.- 
000  for  pubUc  works,  AEC,  and  water 
pollution  control  for  1971. 

We  are  recommending  in  the  bill  for 
next  year  $5.242,556,000— a  cut  and  re- 
duction of  $26,625,000  from  the  budget 
request. 

The  largest  item  in  the  biU  is  for  pro- 
grams of  tiie  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion—$2,325,600,000. 

We  have  made  cuts  and  reductions  in 
tiie  AEC  budget  of  $37,400.000— includ- 
ing a  reduction  of  $45,400,000  in  operat- 
ing expenses.  We  have  increased  the 
plant  and  capital  equipment  item  by  $8 
milUon.  making  a  net  cut  and  reduction 
of  $37,400,000  from  the  budget. 

One  of  the  most  Important  actions  by 
the  committee  was  the  removal  of  $300,- 
000  recommended  in  the  President's 
budget  to  establish  and  set  up  a  separate 
"corporate  directorate"  within  the  AEC 
to  operate  the  AEC's  uranium  enrich- 
ment facilities. 

The  committee  concurred  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  In 
deleting  this  $300,000— and  further  In 


appropriating  $16.1  million  to  initiate 
improvements  at  the  gaseous  diffusion 
plants  to  increase  the  capacity  of  these 
plants  to  meet  projected  requirements 
for  civilian  power  reactors. 

These  gaseous  diffusion  plants,  owned 
by  the  Government,  are  located  in  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  Paducah.  Ky.,  and  Ports- 
mouth. Ohio.  They  are  tiie  key  to  pro- 
viding the  supply  of  fuel  for  nuclear 
electrical  production— and  the  key  to  the 
cost  of  this  fuel  to  the  people. 

The  committee  believes  that  an  ade- 
quate justification  was  not  made  for  set- 
ting up  a  separate  directorate  to  be  su- 
perimposed on  the  AEC  management 
structure— with  increased  cost  and  ex- 
penses. 

The  committee  beUeves  further— as 
stated  in  the  report— that  the  present 
AEC  organization  is  conducting  the 
management  of  the  plant  operations  in 
a  most  efficient  and  effective  manner. 

Much  of  the  emphasis  in  our  report  Is 
on  the  impact  of  the  programs  and  proj- 
ects funded  in  this  bill  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  environment. 

We  are  providing  more  than  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  in  appropriations  to 
help  improve  the  environment.  A  break- 
down of  these  funds  appears  on  page  5 
of  the  committee's  report. 

The  research  and  development,  pollu- 
tion control  grants,  and  Federal  water 
resources  construction  funded  in  this 
biU  will  produce  a  wide  range  of  benefits 
which  contribute  directly  to  the  goals 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969. 

Another  important  national  goal  and 
objective  relevant  to  this  biU  is  the  pro- 
duction of  sufficient  electric  power  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  water  resource  projects  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  among 
oUiers.  funded  in  this  bUl  are  indispens- 
able links  in  the  chain  of  electric  power 
production  which  girds  our  Nation. 

We  have  also  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  development  of  nuclear  elec- 
tric power  for  the,  future. 

CORPS  OF   ENGINEERS 

For  programs  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  committee  recommends  $1,- 
262,176,000  in  new  budget  obligational 
authority  for  1971. 

This  is  $3,797,000  less  than  the  budget 
estimate. 

For  construction  the  committee  recom- 
mends $825,689,000.  ^   .    .     *. 

This  is  $4,291,000  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate. 

While  making  some  increases,  we  have 
made  cuts  and  reductions  in  other  items 
in  the  bill,  which  brings  the  total  overall 
amount  below  the  budget  as  indicated 
earlier. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  slow- 
down stretchout,  and  cutback,  resulting 
in  a  huge  backlog  of  essentially  needed 
projects. 

As  a  general  poUcy  the  committee  has 
given  first  priority  to  funding  projects  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  which  have  pre- 
viously been  approved  for  planning,  land 


acquisition,  or  construction— projects 
funded  in  last  year's  bill  but  which  were 
placed  under  the  budget  freeze  order. 

Increases  generally  have  been  provided 
for  these  projects  to  keep  abreast  of  corps 
capability  and  return  to  the  original 
completion  schedule. 

Committee  increases  for  this  purpose 
involve  51  projects  with  a  total  of  $15.2 

million.  ^  ^     ^  ^ 

The  committee  has  limited  unbudgeted 
new  starts  to  a  small  number  of  projects 
primarily  involving  water  supply,  water 
quality,  and  local  fiood  protection. 

A  total  of  only  $27.9  million  has  been 
allowed  for  35  new  construction  sUrts 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  appropria- 
tion—including $15.9  million  for  16  new 
starts  requested  in  the  budget  estimate. 
The  committee  is  recommending  47 
projects  for  studies.  18  projects  for  plan- 
ning, and  two  projects  for  land  acquisi- 
tion. 

ASSESSMENT    OF    WATER    RESOURCES 

In  View  of  the  continuing  budgetary 
limitations  and  stringency  in  water  re- 
source projects,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  latest  assessment  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources. 

In  this  assessment — and  I  direct  your 
attention  to  page  12  of  the  report--the 
Water  Resources  Council  estimates  that 
projected  capital  outiays  totaling  $20 
billion  for  the  5-year  period  1969-73  will 
be  required  for  waste  treatment  faculties, 
sanitary  sewers,  and  water  cooling  re- 
quirements. 

Requirements  for  municipal  water  sys- 
tems are  expected  to  triple  by  2020. 

Requirements  for  industrial  use  are 
expected  to  increase  more  than  300  per- 
cent. ^      . 

And  requirements  for  fresh  water  for 
steam-electric  power  are  expected  to 
multiply  more  th«m  six  times. 

The  potential  for  flood  damage  Is  ex- 
pected to  triple  by  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Water  shipment  tonnage  on  inland 
waterways  is  expected  to  Increase  six 
times  in  the  next  50  years. 

In  view  of  this  great  need  and  demand 
for  water  resource  projects,  the  com- 
mittee feels  its  request  for  only  35  new 
starts  is  indeed  modest. 

Despite  this  great  need  It  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  continued  slowdowns 
and  unf  imdlng  of  authorized  studies  and 
projects  have  resultea  in  a  backlog  of 
738  projects— listed  under  the  catego- 
ries of — 

Studies,  not  started— 330. 
Planning,  not  started — 169. 
Planning,  underway — 127. 
Planning  completed,  construction  not 
started— 112. 

These  738  studies  and  projects  in- 
volve $9,710,687,000.  We  have  almost  a 
$10  billion  backlog  in  public  works  proj- 
ects and  the  amount  Is  increasing  every 
year. 

We  have  been  providing  for  some  50 
to  65  new  construction  starts  each  year 
for  the  past  several  years.  At  this  rate 
we  will  be  a  long  time  in  catching  up 
with  the  large  backlog. 
In  1968  there  were  33  new  starts — ^in 

1969  there  were  eight  new  starts,  and  in 

1970  there  were  only  11  new  starts. 
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This  year  the  committed  is  recom- 
mending 35  starts — far  le^  than  the 
need.  ! 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  the  bene- 
fits that  have  been  derived  from  com- 
pleted projects  for  pollution  control, 
water  supply,  power  development,  flood 
control,  navigation,  reclajiatlon,  and 
recreation.  [ 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  made 
10.000  grants  totaling  $1.6  bjuion  for  wa- 
ter pollution  control — and  tnese  facilities 
now  serve  some  78  million 'Americans. 

Water  stored  in  Corps  6f  Engineers 
and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  reservoirs 
provide  more  than  2V2  billlbn  gallons  of 
municipal  and  industrial  water  to  about 
18  million  people  annusdly.] 

Power  benefits  from  TV^.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  Corps  <if  Engineers 
hydroelectric  projects  produce  185.2  bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours.  I 

Flood  control  by  these  multipurpose 
projects  prevented  an  estimated  $20,- 
244.000.000  in  damages — at  a  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  le4s  than  $6'/<! 
bUlion 

The  navigation  system  oflhau-bors  and 
waterwajrs  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engl- 

iillion  tons  of 
traffic  annually 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamatlbn  Irrigation 
projects  now  Irrigate  aboit  9  million 
acres  producing  crops  valued  at  almost 
$2  billion  annually 

This  is  the  record  of  accoknpllshments 
and  swjhievements  of  the  rtderal  water 
resources  program — an  fdl-American 
program  for  all  AmerlcansJ 

(SAirrs  roK  wastx  tskatmint  works 

Concerning  the  vital  and  important 
matter  of  assuring  clean  water  through 
antipollution  measures,  the  committee  Is 
recommending  a  direct  appropriation  of 
$1  billion  for  the  funding  jof  grants  to 
States  for  construction  of  fwaste  treat- 
ment works — as  authorized  by  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1^66. 

This  $1  billion — together  with  a  carry- 
over balance  of  $440  millian — will  pro- 
vide a  total  of  $1,440,000,000  available 
for  grants  for  next  year,  compared  with 
an  authorization  of  $1,250,000,000. 

The  committee  Is  reconu  aendlng  this 
direct  appropriation,  although  the  1971 
budget  submission  proposed]  new  legisla- 
tion to  provide  contract  auihority  of  $4 
billion  for  4  years — a  bilUon  dollars  a 
year  over  the  next  4  years. 

Rather  than  risk  a  slowdown  In  the 
program,  as  this  new  legislation  has  not 
been  approved,  the  committee  voted  for 
a  further  direct  appropriati  )n. 

There  can  be  no  question  Jut  that  new 
legislation  is  needed  with  respect  to  re- 
vising the  formula  for  distrlpution  of  the 
grant  funds  to  the  States.     1 

Under  the  present  formula  which  al- 
locates funds  to  the  States  ion  the  basis 
of  population  rather  than  need,  about 
half  the  States  receive  more  than  they 
can  utilize  and  many  Stat^  receive  far 
less  than  needed. 

The  funds  do  not  reach  some  major 
pollution  problem  areas  u|ider  present 
legislation. 

Further  complicating  th^  problem  is 


the  fact  that  funds,  not  used,  cannot  be 
reallocated  for  a  period  of  18  months.  As 
a  result,  as  of  April  30  last,  more  than 
$607  million  remains  unallocated  out  of 
the  $865  milhon  available  for  grants  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Although  the  committee  is  limited  in 
measures  it  can  take  through  the  appro- 
priations process  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion— which  obviously  requires  legisla- 
tion— the  committee  is  recommending 
this: 

That  of  the  $1  billion  In  new  appro- 
priations, $800  million  be  allocated 
through  the  present  formula. 

That  the  remaining  $200  million  be  al- 
located on  the  basis  of  the  eligibility  of 
certain  States  to  receive  reimbursements 
for  projects  already  funded  by  the  States 
and  local  governments  under  section  (c) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

The  committee  has  also  added  lan- 
guage providing  that  grant  funds  not 
allocated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  be 
subject  to  reallocation. 

These  are  Interim,  makeshift  meas- 
ures— the  proper  legislative  committees 
will,  I  am  sure,  proceed  with  legislation 
to  establish  a  more  equitable  basis  of 
allocation,  based  primarily  on  need. 

ATOMIC   ENEKCT   COMMISSION 

For  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  the 
committee  is  recommending  $2,325,600,- 
000 — a  cut  and  reduction  of  $37,400,000 
from  the  budget  request  of  $2,363,000,000. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  committee 
Is  recommending  against  any  funding  of 
the  proposed  "corporate  directorate" 
which  the  administration  reconunends 
•  to  begin  the  process  of  sale  of  the  gaseous 
diffusion  plants  to  private  Interests. 

We  do  not  consider  this  directorate  or 
the  sale  of  these  important  plants  to  be 
In  the  national  interest. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is 
managing  these  plants  in  a  competent, 
capable,  efficient  manner  and  the  pub- 
lic interest  requires  that  these  plants 
remain  publicly  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Government. 

In  assessing  the  Importance  and  the 
investment  in  these  assets,  the  commit- 
tee is  recommending  $16.1  million  for 
improvements  and  modifications  of  these 
plants,  in  anticipation  of  increased  de- 
mands for  enriched  uranium,  as  fuel 
for  nudear-powered  electric  power- 
plants. 

It  is  the  committee's  considered  judg- 
ment that  these  nuclear  powerplants 
have  the  greatest  potential  as  an  alter- 
native source  of  power  to  assist  in  solv- 
ing the  energy  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  within  30 
years  nuclear  plants  will  be  providing 
half  of  the  Nation's  total  electric  power 
generating  capacity. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  owner- 
ship of  these  plants  and  control  of  the 
prices  and  rates  should  remain  in  public 
ownership  rather  than  being  sold  to  pri- 
vate interests. 

The  committee  has  also  taken  cogni- 
zance of  the  concern  and  of  reports  of 
the  possibility  of  radiation  from  nuclear 
powerplants. 


The  committee  notes  that  the  safety 
record  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  second  to  none. 

Much  testimony  was  received  by  the 
committee  from  officials  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  this  subject — 
on  all  that  is  being  done  to  minimize 
and  eliminate  and  protect  the  public  from 
the  hazards  of  radioactivity  from  nu- 
clear powerplants.  The  Commission  is 
stepping  up  its  Inspection  and  regula- 
tory work  in  this  field  and  I  commend 
and  congratulate  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  the  great  work  it  is  do- 
ing in  this  area  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  interesting  to  point 
out — and  I  believe  Members  and  others 
wlU  be  Interested  in  this — that  we  had 
testimony  that  one  would  likely  receive 
more  radiation  from  a  flight  from  New 
York  to  California  in  an  airplane  than 
one  would  receive  standing  by  a  nuclear 
powerplant  for  a  year.  We  do  not  oppose 
flights,  but  we  say  that  the  exposure  to 
radiation  would  be  greater  on  such  a 
flight  than  from  standing  by  a  nuclear 
powerplant  for  a  year. 

The  testimony  also  indicates  that  one 
would  get  more  radiation  from  a  dental 
X-ray  or  from  a. chest  X-ray  than  one 
would  get  In  living  near  a  nuclear  power 
plant  for  several  years. 

So  the  fe&r  about  radiation  Is  alarm- 
ing, but  it  is  all  out  of  proportion.  It  Is 
not  realistic,  according  to  the  expert 
testimony.  Our  report  tries  to  set  this 
in  proper  persqjectlve. 

We  must  have  advancement  of  nu- 
clear power  for  defense  purposes  and 
also  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  summarize — we  have 
provided  in  this  bill  for  a  modest  num- 
ber of  new  starts — 35,  in  total — in  water 
resource  projects — although  the  back- 
log of  needed  projects  continues  to  snow- 
ball. 

We  believe  our  request  is  prudent  and 
reasonable — In  view  of  the  large  back- 
log of  738  projects,  approved  by  Con- 
gress— as  needed  In  the  public  interest. 

We  have  also  provided  for  $1  billion 
for  next  year  for  grants  to  the  States  for 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties. 

Next  year  we  will  be  spending  over 
$2»^  billion,  carried  In  this  bill  for  work 
on  Improvement  of  the  environment.  We 
have  devoted  much  of  our  report  to 
the  application  of  these  programs  and 
projects  to  the  preservation  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

We  have  acted  In  the  public  interest  in 
moving  to  assure  that  the  gaseous  dlffu- 
siwi  plants  of  the  Atomic  Eiiergy  Com- 
mission— the  primary  source  of  nuclear 
powerplants  to  provide  electricity — will 
remain  In  public  ownership  In  the  na- 
tional interest. 

I  repeat,  this  Is  a  good  bill — an  ail- 
American  bill — an  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture growth  and  progress  of  America. 

This  bill  is  a  window  through  which  we 
can  glimpse  of  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica— an  America  free  of  pollution — an 
America  with  abimdant  electric  power — 
an  America  with  a  vast  network  of  in- 
land waterways  and  with  recreation  fa- 
cilities unlimited — a  stronger  and  better 
America  of  tomorrow. 


X 


1  lu-ge  approval  of  this  vital  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  wish  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mitee.  who  have  labored  long  and  hard 
In  preparing  this  bill.  We  have  labored 
without  the  guidance  and  the  presence 
of  our  great  chairman,  the  Honorable 
Michael  J.  Kirwan,  and  it  has  not  been 
an  easy  task  to  do  this  Job  without  him. 

I  want  particularly  to  voice  my  own 
respect  and  gratitude  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whttten) 
the  gentleman  from  Mass«u:husetts  (Mr. 
BoLAND)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Anorsws)  for  the  fine  work 
which  they  have  done  In  chairing  the 
subcommittee  and  in  fllllng  In  for  Mr. 
Kirwan.  Equally  deserving  of  praise  for 
their  flne  work  are  my  Republican  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Davis)  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  . 

As  has  always  occurred  since  I  have 
been  on  this  subcommittee,  we  have  had 
a  maximum  of  harmony  and  a  minimum 
of  dissent.  The  bill  which  we  bring  to 
the  floor  today  has  the  imanlmous  ap- 
proval of  all  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this,  In  my  opinion.  Is 
as  good  a  bill  as  this  subcommittee  has 
ever  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
It  recognizes  a  number  of  changes  which 
have  come  about  in  this  country  during 
the  pEist  few  years.  All  are  aware  that 
the  environment  and  the  ecology  of  this 
coimtry  are  an  Issue  that  has  now  be- 
come the  thought  and  conscious  concern 
of  every  responsible  citizen.  You  will 
note  from  our  report  that  the  commit- 
tee is  also  very  much  concerned  about 
the  environment  in  which  we  live,  par- 
ticularly zealous  in  trying  to  protect  that 
environment  from  further  encroachment, 
and  anxious  to  heal  the  wounds  which 
It  has  suffered  from  111  use  In  the  past. 

The  flrst  14  pages  of  the  rei>ort,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  almost  completely  con- 
cerned with  discussions  of  the  environ- 
ment and  its  problems.  We  have  care- 
fully studied  the  possibility  that  current 
and  future  activities  of  the  Atomic 
E^nergy  Commission  might  adversely  af- 
fect the  environment. 

We  point  out  the  commendable  effort 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
limit  and,  If  possible,  completely  elim- 
inate this  potential  problem.  We  also 
discuss  the  efforts  made  to  avoid  water 
pollution  In  the  future,  and  to  clean  our 
streams,  rivers,  and  lakes  from  the  pol- 
lution of  the  past. 

As  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  there  is  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion In  this  bill  to  clean  up  our  existing 
water  resources  and  to  provide  for  water 
of  a  better  quality  In  the  future. 

In  addition  to  this,  of  course,  there  are 
many  other  benefits  we  receive  from  wa- 
ter development.  These  Include  the  rec- 
reational facilities  that  are  provided  and 
the  fact  that  much  of  our  water  conser- 
vation effort  also  results  in  Improved 
supplies  of  clean  water  for  many  of  our 
cities  and  towns. 


I  do  think  it  Is  necessary  to  mention 
that  there  will  always  be  pollution  po- 
tential In  the  production  of  electric 
power  until  we  are  able  to  resolve  cer- 
ttdn  problems  concerned  with  the  use  of 
the  thermonuclear  reactor.  I  do  not 
intend  to  minimize  or  decry  the  signifi- 
cant strides  which  have  been  made  by 
science  and  technology  In  taking  the  ash. 
the  solid  waste,  out  of  the  smoke  which 
comes  from  the  burning  of  coal.  Substan- 
tial efforts  have  also  been  made  to  les- 
sen the  amoimt  of  sulfur  dioxide  re- 
leased In  the  air  from  coal  fueled  elec- 
tric power  production.  And  certainly  one 
must  respect  the  scientific  and  physical 
changes  which  have  evolved  from  the 
study  and  operation  of  our  existing  nu- 
clear reactors.  These  produce  great 
quantities  of  electric  power  and  are  as 
safe  as  they  can  possibly  be  made. 

But,  in  all  candor,  it  Is  still  necessary 
to  state  that  certain  pollutants  occur 
from  the  production  of  electricity  by  fos- 
sil fueled  nuclear  plants  and  nuclear 
power  itself.  We  have  the  problem  of 
thermal  pollution  which  occurs,  because 
of  the  necessity  to  use  great  quantities 
of  water  to  cool  the  reactor.  It  Is  a  fact  of 
life  that  when  water  used  for  cooling  Is 
returned  Into  the  stream  or  lake  from 
which  it  is  drawn,  that  It  will  probably 
raise  the  temperature  of  those  streams 
and  lakes.  It  Is  also  true  that  raising  the 
temperature  does  affect  the  ecology — the 
plant  and  marine  life  contained  In  those 
particular  bodies  of  water. 

This,  Mr.  Chalrmah,  is  why  many  of 
us  believe  that  a  controlled  thermonu- 
clear reactor  offers  the  greatest  poten- 
tial source  of  energy  and  represents  the 
best  long-term  solution  to  most  of  our 
power  and  conservation  problems. 

Putting  It  briefiy  and  succinctly,  the 
control  of  nuclear  reactors  is  making  It 
possible  to  slow  the  hydrogen  reaction 
so  that  power  derived  from  the  explo- 
sion of  a  hydrogen  bomb  can  be  utilized 
to  benefit,  rather  than  destroy,  human- 
ity. This  is  a  research  effort  which  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years.  I  have 
stood  In  the  well  of  this  House  on  this 
occasion  for  the  past  many  years  and, 
I  hope,  made  4t  very  well  known  that 
progress  on  tills  effort  Is  much  too  slow. 

Again,  I  emphasize  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  making  a  sub- 
stantial effort  and  expending  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  money  In  this  effort.  But 
I  cannot  believe  that  there  Is  as  much 
emphsisis  directed  toward  the  solution  of 
this  particular  problem  in  the  atomic 
energy  program  as  there  should  be. 

Bear  in  mind  that  if  this  phenomenon 
can  be  harnessed — and  to  harness  it  Is  no 
small  feat  because  it  generates  heat  in 
excess  of  that  generated  on  the  sim — 
then  we  will  have  electricity  which  pro- 
duced from  the  process  itself.  We  will 
have  heat  which  can  be  controlled. 

The  end  product  of  this  means  of 
power  production  Is  helium,  an  inert  gas, 
which  we  know  cannot  be  burned  and  is 
not  an  atmospheric  pollutant.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  take  out  cores  of  fis- 
sionable material  and  try  to  dump  them 
somewhere  in  a  ssJt  cave  or  the  bottom 
of  an  ocean  and  then  hope  they  do  not  get 
loose  and  cause  anyone  problems. 


One  would  not  have  that  type  of  resi- 
due, from  this  process,  so  that  it  would 
solve  one  of  the  really  great  problems 
we  have  in  the  use  of  nuclear  reactors 
today. 

But  in  the  next  breath  I  must  admit 
that  although  we  have  tried  we  have  not 
been  able  to  spend  over  $29  million  this 
year  in  the  research  for  the  controlled 
thermonuclear  reactor.  Unfortimately, 
there  has  not  been  the  type  of  scientific 
breakthrough  which  is  necessary  before 
we  can  profltably  spend  more  money. 

There  has  been  some  development.  The 
Russians  have  been  able,  by  the  use  of  a 
rather  weird  object  cidled  a  Tokamak,  to 
bend  magnetic  fields  roughly  into  the 
shape  of  a  bottle  which  can  contain  the 
high  temperature  and  great  power  re- 
leased by  the  thermonuclear  reaction 
when  It  forms  itself  into  a  very  hot 
plasma. 

So  we  are  making  some  progress.  We  in 
the  United  States  have  also  been  able  to 
contain  the  plasma  formed  by  the  reac- 
tion for  longer  periods  of  time  thsin  had 
been  pxjssible  previously.  We  used  to 
measure  containment  in  terms  of  a  mil- 
lionth of  a  second,  but  we  are  now  able  to 
contain  plasma  for  two-fifths  of  a  second. 
This  certainly  is  some  sort  of  a  break- 
through. However,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  contain  reactions  which  have  the  tem- 
perature required  for  a  sustained  reac- 
tion for  any  prolonged  period  of  time.  So 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Insofar  as  the  fission  process  Is  con- 
cerned— the  main  process  of  obtaining 
nuclear  energy — the  light  metal  breeder 
reactor  approach  is  considered  the  most 
promising  process  on  the  horizon.  The 
breeder  reactor  is  rather  strange,  In  that 
It  produces,  In  the  process  of  forming 
power,  more  flssionable  material  than  It 
uses  up.  In  other  words,  it  produces  Plu- 
tonium, which  in  Itself  is  a  fissionable 
material.  However,  there  is  some  problem 
with  regard  to  the  technology  of  the  light 
metal  breeder  reactor,  so  that  we  are  also 
financing  an  alternative  method  known 
as  the  gas  cooled  reactor. 

In  this  area  we  are  also  in  the  process 
of  experimentation,  but  much  more  addi- 
tional research  is  needed  than  we  have 
seen  to  date  in  the  controlled  thermo- 
nuclear device. 

To  return  to  the  environment,  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  some  damage  to 
the  environment  will  result  from  any  way 
we  develop  electric  power  at  the  present 
time.  I  merely  ask  that  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  and  my  fellow  citizens  In  the 
country  realize  that  we  are  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any 
doubt  but  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
concerned  as  they  are  about  the  environ- 
ment, would  much  prefer  to  develop  elec- 
tric power  without  any  damage  to  the 
environment. 

That  is  the  goal  toward  which  we  are 
all  working.  But  the  fact  Is  that  we  have 
not  arrived  at  that  goal,  and  if  we  now 
moved  to  curtail  the  production  of  elec- 
tric power  In  this  coimtry  we  would  see 
the  results  that  occur  whenever  there  Is 
a  shortage  of  power.  We  would  face 
brownouts,  and  we  would  see  industry 
fail  to  expand  because  it  does  not  have 
any  power  with  which  to  expand.  We 
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would  see  the  loss  of  jobs,  and  '  ve  would 
experience  results  in  our  economy  which 
no  one  wants  to  see.  So  we  find  It  neces- 
sary to  continue  to  produce  electi  ic  power 
in  ever-increasing  quantities  because 
without  it  we  would  be  faced  With  seri- 
ous economic  dislocation — dislocation  in 
the  lives  of  our  peopile  which  th(  y  do  not 
want,  and  which  we  must  not  hs  ve. 

So  there  is  this  interplay  or  dilemma 
between  the  speed  with  which  w ;  protect 
the  environment  from  some  poUi  tion  and 
the  speed  at  which  it  is  necessary^  to  pro- 
duce more  electric  power  for  jobs  for 
people. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  i  f  we  are 
not  able  to  do  something  to  increase 
power  production  within  this  y(  rar  there 
may  be  brownouts  in  certain  loc  ations  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  S:  ates. 

In  my  part  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  West,  we  will  undoubtedy  have 
brownouts  by  1975  unless  we  are  able  to 
produce  much  more  electric  px)«-er  than 
we  have  even  projected  at  the  present 
time. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  us  to  lomplete 
the  work  of  intertying  the  pow  :r  facili- 
ties of  the  Northwest  and  th(i  South- 
west because  of  the  disparity  of  their 
power  requirements.  This  is  a  "ery  fea- 
sible thing  to  do.  At  the  pres<nt  time, 
when  there  is  a  surplus  of  powir  in  the 
Southwest,  there  is  a  shortag;  in  the 
Northwest  and  vice  versa. 

Rather  than  produce  or  build  new 
sources  of  energy,  it  is  possible  to  use 
surplus  energy  in  any  area  to  hi  .ndle  the 
shortage  which  occurs  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  time  i%  coming 
when  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
parity of  energy  requirements  I  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

For  instance,  the  New  Englajnd  area, 
which  is  short  of  power,  will  bf  shorter 
as  time  goes  by,  ana  will  eventually  find 
Itself  without  adequate  powe^  unless 
something  Is  done  to  bring  lit  surplus 
power  from  the  TVA  area  or  frcm  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  surplus  power 
exists. 

I  think  It  Is  worthy  to  note  that  In  our 
hearings  on  the  TVA,  we  discovered  there 
were  some  power  facilities  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  TVA.  We  asked  them  why 
they  did  not  use  those  surplus  facilities 
to  supply  power  to  some  of  thejareas  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  where  power  is 
needed,  and  were  told  they  could  not  do 
so  because  they  could  not  get  en(  lugh  coal 
to  fire  those  surplus  facilities. 

The  bottleneck  is  not  in  th^  mining 
Industry,  but  apparently  In  the  tiblllty  of 
the  railroads  to  deliver  enough  coal  to 
meet  this  need  The  required  ;oal  cars 
are  not  available — they  are  tiifd  up  In 
ports,  still  loaded  with  coal,  because  of 
unrealistic  demurrage  charges. 

In  fact,  we  were  told  tha ;  In  the 
TVA  system  there  is  only  about  a  19- 
day  supply  of  coal  on  hand  at  i  ny  given 
time.  It  certainly  Is  not  safe  to  limit  the 
TVA  or  any  other  power  producing  fa- 
cility to  a  mere  19-day  fue  supply. 
After  all,  we  have  had  strikes  i  ,nd  work 
stoppages  and  other  matters  wMch  have 
Interf erred  with  the  delivery  of  coal  and 


other  fuels  in  the  past.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  be  sure  that  such  work  stoppages 
might  not  occur  in  the  future. 

The  pipeline  for  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  is  down  by  $626  million — or  will 
be— by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971. 

This  pipeline  has  been  reduced  regu- 
larly every  year  for  the  last  several 
years.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the 
Nation,  irrespective  of  what  it  may  pre- 
fer, is  seeing  its  priorities  altered  to  the 
extent  that  there  is  less  of  the  national 
budget  being  spent  today  on  such  things 
as  flood  control,  navigation  and  water 
development  than  we  spent  in  previous 
years. 

The  pipeline  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation is  up  somewhat  because  of 
the  start  of  some  new  projects.  How- 
ever, it  is  still  far  below  the  amount  of 
money  which  has  been  expended  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  years  past  and 
far  below  the  requirement  of  the  rec- 
lamation States  for  water  development 
and  other  activities  in  these  States  for 
which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  re- 
sponsible. 

I  think  it  Is  also  useful  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  to  the  fact  that 
amounts  provided  for  operation  and 
maintenance  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  other  en- 
tities treated  in  this  bill  are  up.  This  Is 
true  for  two  reasons — first,  because  we 
have  completed  more  projects  in  the 
past  several  years  than  we  have  started, 
and  also  that  these  projects  for  which 
the  construction  phase  is  completed  re- 
quire operation  and  maintenance.  Con- 
sequently, there  are  more  projects  to 
operate  and  maintain  than  there  used 
to  be. 

However,  the  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  has  also  increased  because 
of  the  astronomical  inflation  of  the  past 
few  years. 

So  it  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
recognize  this  and  provide  more  fimds 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
tivities of  all  of  the  agencies  that  are 
funded  in  this  bill. 

I  think  in  closing  I  should  mention 
the  recreational  facilities  that  are  pro- 
vided and  funded  in  this  bill.  I  think 
that  nobody  would  disagree  with  this 
idea.  Water  recreation  is  certainly  a  part 
of  the  life  of  most  Americans  these  days. 
They  want  It.  They  desire  It,  and  this 
committee  should  do  all  it  can  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  facilities. 

I  should  say,  however,  it  is  our  policy  in 
figuring  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of 
these  projects  to  make  certain  that  the 
benefits  are  primarily  justified  by  some- 
thing other  than  recreation.  In  other 
words,  if  too  large  a  part  of  the  benefits 
in  the  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  is  provided 
only  by  recreation,  we  then  consider  the 
project  with  some  reservation. 

This  bill  also  Includes  projects  which 
have  as  a  large  part  of  their  justifica- 
tion the  production  of  water  for  munici- 
pal use.  These  mimlcipal  water  costs  are 
repaid  to  the  Federal  Government  with 
interest,  unless  It  is  a  reclamation  proj- 
ect where  irrigation  is  involved.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  cost  Is  repaid  without 
interest. 

In  other  words,  much  of  the  money 


that  we  put  into  these  programs  ac- 
tually comes  back  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  some  of  it  with  interest.  I  am 
sure  this  is  what  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee meant  when  he  said  that  this  is 
an  all-Amertcan  bill.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  our  coimtry.  It  is 
not  primarily  a  handout,  although  there 
are  certain  grant  items  in  the  bill.  It  is 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a 
great  Federal  responsibility  in  passing 
the  natural  resources  of  this  Nation  on 
to  the  people  who  come  after  us  in  a 
better  condition  than  we  found  them 
when  we  inherited  the  leadership  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  awire- 
ciate  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  measure. 

It  is  appreciated  that  the  committee 
included  the  second  year's  portion  of 
preoonstruction  planning  funds  for  the 
Salem  Church  Reservoir  in  the  amount 
of  $600,000,  the  full  amount  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  This  reservoir, 
when  completed,  will  span  the  Rappa- 
hannock River  about  6  miles  upstream 
from  Fredericksburg,  Va.  The  Raw>a- 
hannock  is  a  beautiful  river  and  I  was 
privileged  to  travel  it  recently  with  my 
son  along  the  entire  area  of  the  river  that 
will  be  affected  by  the  dam  and  reservoir. 
While  we  enjoyed  the  day  spent  on 
the  river,  it  is  my  hfype  that  when  con- 
struction is  completed,  many  more  will 
be  able  to  use  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
water-oriented  recreation  on  the  spa- 
cious lake  which  will  be  created. 

What  may  be  much  more  important 
even  than  these  recreational  aspects  is 
the  water  suM>ly  that  will  be  made  avail- 
able by  this  dam.  The  project  is  within 
the  urban  corridor  between  Washington 
and  Richmond,  the  most  pc^ulous  and 
fastest  growing  area  of  Virginia.  The 
population  within  a  radius  of  50  miles 
was  estimated  to  be  approximately  2.- 
500,000  people  in  1960  but  is  expected  to 
rise  to  7,000,000  people  within  50  years. 
Coimties  in  northern  Virginia  with  a  pro- 
jected shortage  of  water  because  of  their 
rapid  growth  such  as  Prince  WilliEim 
will  be  assured  of  an  adequate  supply 
many  years  into  the  future.  In  addition 
this  multipurpose  project  will  provide 
flood  control  as  well  as  salinity  control 
for  those  stretches  of  the  river  down- 
stream from  the  dam.  Certainly  a  well- 
regulated  stream  below  the  dam  will 
tend  to  minimize  the  adverse  effects  of 
any  waste  material  going  into  the  stream 
and  help  to  control  pollution.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  support  this  bill  and  the 
worthwhile  project  for  the  Salem  Church 
Reservoir. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  as  much  time  eis  he  may 
require  to  the  distinguished  and  able 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     <Mr. 

BOLAND). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee 
f  Mr.  Evms)  and  the  able  gentleman  from 
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Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  have  explained, 
with  their  constant  competence,  the  bill 
that  the  committee  is  now  considering. 
I  want,  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten)  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work,  and  time,  he  spent  on 
this  bill.  Because  of  the  bind  in  which 
the  several  subcommittees  on  appropria- 
tions found  themselves  in,  this  year,  and 
the  reporting  time,  and  deadline  agamst 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee  was 
working,  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Whitten.  to 
carrj-  the  burden  of  the  majority,  in 
chairing  the  public  works  subcommittee 
on  appropriations.  All  through  the  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  hearings,  is  reflected  the 
uncanny  abUity,  perceptiveness  and 
thoroughness  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Whitten  handled  his  task. 

He  was  ably  assisted  by  the  minority 
members— Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Robison  of  New 
York,  and  by  our  coUeagues  Mr.  Evins  of 
Tennessee  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 
I  cite  too,  the  staff  of  this  committee, 
the  briUiant  work  of  Gene  Wilhelm,  as- 
sisted by  George  Urian. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  last  tune  that 
this  bill  vnH  bear  the  name  of  the  Hon- 
orable Michael  J.  Kirwan  of  Ohio.  Be- 
cause of  a  continuing  and  debUitating  ill- 
ness Mr.  Kirwan  announced,  many 
mon'tho  ago,  his  retirement  from  the 
Congress.  .         , 

MncE  Kirwan  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  27 
years  and  has  served  as  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  since  1965.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee,  and  member 
of  and  chairman  of  the  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee from  1949  to  1965,  and  present 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee, his  spirit,  his  dedication,  and  his 
diamond-rough  and  unique  personahty 
have  left  their  marks,  into  perpetuity,  on 
the  face  of  our  Nation. 

Flood  control,  recreation,  navigation, 
power  supply,  vpater  resources,  conserva- 
tion, forest  lands,  national  parks— all  of 
these  and  more,  have  been  the  benefici- 
aries of  his  strength  of  purpose  and  his 
dedication.  ^      ... 

I  repeat  what  I  said  last  year  when  this 
bill  was  on  the  fioor.  When  he  leaves  this 
Congress,  he  will  carry  with  him  the 
gratitude  of  Members,  past  and  present, 
who  understood  what  his  service  has 
meant  to  this  country. 

I  can  only  add,  that  we  are  not  likely 
to  see  his  kind  again. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill  with 
one  exception.  I  regret  that  the  full  com- 
mittee deleted  funds  for  the  Dickey-lJn- 
coln  School  Reservoirs  in  Maine.  The 
subcommittee  approved  the  budget  re- 
quest of  $807,000  to  continue  planning 
for  this  project  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
full  committee  did  not  approve  this  rec- 
ommendation. 

When  the  bill  is  read  for  sunendment, 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha- 
way) will  seek  to  restore  the  budgeted 
amount  of  $807,000.  I  intend  to  support 
Mr  Hathaway's  amendment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Clausen). 


Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize and  express  my  personal  thanks 
to  aU  members  of  the  committee  and 
their  very  exceUent  and  capable  staff 
that  serves  the  cause  of  water  resource 
development  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  particular,  I  believe  special  recog- 
nition must  go  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  who  has  become 
a  true  champion  of  water  conservation, 
pollution  abatement,  and  water  quality 
control  as  weU  as  other  water-related 
programs  and  projects.  The  gentieman 
has  devoted  hundreds  of  man-hours  lis- 
tening to  testimony,  to  researching  this 
complex  subject,  and,  in  the  process,  has 
become  one  of  the  best  informed  and 
most  articulate  spokesman  in  the  coun- 
try in  this  field. 

With  all  of  the  '  gentleman  s  extra 
duties  and  responsibUities,  it  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  one  man  can  accom- 
plish so  much.  Mr.  Rhodes,  however  has 
always  been  extremely  fair  to  all  of  our 
requests  and  recommendations  and  this 
biU  is  no  exception.  Serving,  as  I  do,  on 
the  authorizing  Flood  Control  Subcom- 
mittee, I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
role  he  has  played  and  I  believe  I  speak 
for  many  when  I  say  that  we  all  owe  him 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  make  a 
brief  comment,  to  concur  in  what  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  said 
with  regard  to  the  excellent  manner  m 
Xch  the  subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
worked  to  bring  out  what  I  think  is  a 

fine  and  excellent  bill.  

The  words  of  praise  the  gentieman 
from  Massachusetts  has  bestowed  upon 
our  friend,  the  gentieman  ffom  Ohio. 
Mike  Kirwan.  I  also  concur  in.  He  will 
always  be  recognized  as  a  great  builder 
of  projects  which  have  been  certamly 
worthwhile. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  that,  in  my 
judgment,  this  is  a  very  responsible  and 
responsive  appropriations  bill.  It  is,  in- 
deed, gratifying  to  see  how  the  allocation 
of  funds,  in  this  instance,  has  been  dis- 
tributed fairly  and,  yet,  the  total  aUoca- 
tion  has  been  Yept  below  the  total 
amount  originally  budgeted.  This,  cer- 
tainly, is  legislative  responsibility  at  its 

very  best. 
I  strongly  urge  favorable  consideration 

smd  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfornia  (Mr.  Clausen).  He  knows 
that  the  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr- 
Kirwan)  was  one  who  was  completely 
familiar  with  the  resources  and  needs 
of  the  State  of  California  and  the  Pub- 
Uc  Works  projects  in  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  Corps  of  Engineers  Mr. 
Kirwan  was  a  consistent  friend  of  the 
State  of  California  and  recognized  what 
these  projects  have  done  and  can  do  for 
that  great  State.  .  ^ 

I  know  Mr.  Kirwan  will  appreciate 
the  words  of  the  gentieman  from 
California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  goiUeman  yield? 

Mr  BOLAND.  I  yldd  to  the  gentie- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Johnson). 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  join  my  coUeague.  the 
gentieman  from  California,  Don  H. 
Clausen,  in  stating  my  approval  of  the 
fine  work  the  full  committee  has  done 
in  bringing  this  bUl  to  the  House. 

I,  too,  was  in  the  hospital  and  saw 
the  very  able  chairman,  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio.  I  know  how  sick  he  was. 

I  want  to  say  to  aU  the  people  of  this 
House  that  certeinly  California  has  ben- 
efited greatiy  from  the  consideration 
given  by  the  chairman,  Mike  Kirwan. 
in  recent  years.  Much  of  the  wealth  of 
the  economy  in  the  northern  part  of  our 
State  is  a  great  tribute  to  what  Mike 
Kirwan  has  done  for  California.  The 
Governor  of  our  State  and  the  people 
dealing  with  water  resources  develop- 
ment have  all  been  in  to  testify  before 
his  committee.  They  have  received  the 
gentieman  from  Ohio  in  Sacramoito. 
the  State  capital.  They  join  me.  I  know, 
in  wishing  tiie  gentieman  weU  ui  his 
confinement  in  the  hospital,  as  do  all 
Califomians.  We  are  very  sad  he  is  not 
here  on  the  floor.  He  has  always  given 
us  a  very  fine  bill  on  pubUc  works^ 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

Johnson).  , 

I  may  say  Uiat  Uie  gentieman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson)  ,  as  well  as  the 
otiier  members  of  tiie  California  delega- 
tion have  all  recognized  what  the  gen- 
tieman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kirwan)  did  for 
the  State  of  California.  „v,„  4„,t 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  just 
spoke  represents,  I  think  tiie  largest  geo- 
graphical congressional  area  in  Cahfor- 
nia.  There  are  a  large  number  of  r^r- 
voirs,  including  the  Buchanan,  and  Hid- 
den which  he  has  sponsored,  and  tiiey 
are  provided  for  in  this  biU. 

Members  who  served  with  the  late 
Congressman  and  Senator  Clair  Engle 
know  tiiat  he  was  a  giant  in  his  service 
to  and  appreciation  for  the  need  for 
water  resources  in  California.  CertaS^ 
the  gentieman  from  California  (Mr 
Johnson)  is  a  worthy  successor  to  our 
former  beloved  and  late  lamented  col- 
league, Clair  Engle. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
woman  from  Michigan. 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  tiie  gen- 
tieman from  Ohio,  MIKE  KrawAN  In  my 
Judgment  he  is  one  of  the  most  able  men 
who  ever  served  in  this  body.  America  is 
the  lesser  because  tiiis  man  is  not  here 
today  to  help  us  out. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tiewoman  speaks  from  experience  I 
think  she  is  one  of  tiie  few  ladi^  of  the 
Congress  and  one  of  the  few  ladies  who 
has  ever  gone  to  the  gentieman's  district 
and  spoken  for  Mike  Kirwan  m  the 
teeming  area  of  Youngstown.  I  know  over 
the  years  she  has  been  a  friend  of  our 
very  distinguished  colleague.  I  know  he 
will  appreciate  her  remarks. 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS.  It  always  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  speak  weU  of  Mike 

IClRWAN- 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  ^r.  Chair- 
man, I  compliment  the  committee  for 
bringing  forth  this  report  on  i  he  various 
projects  which  exist  throughout  the 
United  States  and  their  atten  pt  to  fund 
those  projects  with  adequate  money  in 
most  places. 

I  also  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  chairman.  Mike  KrawiN.  because 
he  has  contributed  much  to  m:  own  State 
of  Colorado,  in  trying  to  see  t  tiat  we  ob- 
tain needed  water  so  that  it  n  ay  be  used 
in  the  future. 

Mdce  Kirwan  has  always  teen  a  man 
one  can  go  to,  one  who  understood  the 
problem,  who  was  sympathetc  with  the 
problem,  who  Icnew  we  had  to  ^  :ontinue  to 
preserve  the  natural  resources  of  this 
country. 

As  the  gentleman  has  ably  (  ointed  out, 
we  will  not  see  another  who  i  i-ill  be  able 
to  recognize  these  problems  as  well  as 
Mike  Kikwan  has. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chaim^n,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beau.). 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  join  in  urging  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  api  >ropriating 
funds  for  public  works  in  t^  e  areas  of 
water,  pollution  control,  and!  power  de- 
velopment for  fiscal  year  197|l. 

While  the  public  works  aptorcpriation 
has  always  been  legislation  of  major  sig- 
nificance, it  perhaiDs  is  of  evei  i  more  Im- 
portance this  ye&T  as  we  enter  a  period 
of  changing  national  prioritiis.  High  on 
the  list  of  these  national  rriorities  is 
the  improvement  of  environmental  qual- 
ity. Because  of  the  amounts  of  money 
made  available  through  this  legislation 
major  steps  are  about  to  bf  taken  in 
meeting  our  new  national  gdals. 

As  one  whose  district  borders  the  Po- 
tomac River,  I,  of  course,  am  i  lartlcularly 
concerned  with  projects  that  will  lead 
to  the  Improvement  of  wa|«r  quality 
and  to  the  augmentation  of  jwater  sup- 
ply for  the  many  thousands  of  people 
who  border  on  this  body  of  water.  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  before  us  today  is  the 
first  construction  appropriat  on  for  the 
Bloomington  Dam  and  R<servoir  In 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  o  n  the  north 
branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  This  proj- 
ect was  one  of  the  series  recommended 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  a  number  of 
years  ago  and  its  construction  has  been 
long  awaited  by  people  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  area  as  weiQ  as  those 
bordering  other  parts  of  the  Potomac. 

This  dam  will  be  of  greats  benefit  to 
thousands  of  peoplel  living  along  the 
river  because  of  its  recrealSonal,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  cohsequences. 
In  addiition,  it  will  provide  alrtost  certain 
elimination  of  the  threat  of  IJood.  There 
have  been  six  fioods  since  1924  and  a 
recurrence  of  the  fiood  of  record  at  the 
present  time  would  cause  estiinated  dam- 
age in  excess  of  $8,200,000.    j 

The  low  flow  augmentatlin  features 
of  this  project  will  Increase  t^ie  depend- 
able flow  of  water  along  the  river.  The 
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Bloomington  project  will  meet  the  pres- 
ently projected  needs  of  the  north  branch 
through  1990.  In  addition,  the  supple- 
mental flow  will  psutlally  meet  the  ex- 
isting requirements  for  water,  quality 
control,  and  the  future  requirements  for 
water  supply  in  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan area. 

Important  also  in  the  consideration  of 
this  particular  project  is  the  fact  that 
local  governments  along  the  river  have 
cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
Federal  authorities  in  apportioning  costs 
and  commitments  have  been  made  to 
repay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  at- 
tributable to  water  supply.  In  this  par- 
ticular project  there  has  been  an  unusual 
amount  of  participation  by  the  various 
levels  of  government  in  discusions  lead- 
ing up  to  drawing  the  necessary  con- 
tractual obligations.  As  a  result  of  this 
cooperative  effort  between  various  levels 
of  government,  the  project  is  receiving 
acceptance  in  each  area. 

Construction  of  the  Bloomington  Dam 
and  Reservoir  Is  of  great  significance  for 
the  future  development  of  the  entire 
Potomsu;  River  and  I  congratulate  the 
committee  in  agreeing  to  and  recom- 
mending the  requested  appropriation  of 
$4.8  million.  This  is  a  major  step  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  environmental  qual- 
ity in  a  principal  area  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my 
strong  support  of  this  bill  and  particu- 
larly the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  water- 
way project. 

The  First  District  of  Alabama,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent,  stands  to 
gain  much  from  construction  of  this  wa- 
terway. Experts  have  predicted  that  ship- 
ping tonnage  through  the  great  Port  of 
Mobile  will  at  least  double  due  to  this 
vital  waterway. 

In  addition,  it  will  save  both  time  and 
money  in  barging  cargoes  from  inland 
States  to  Mobile.  The  253-mile  waterway 
will  link  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tombigbee  and  Warrior 
Rivers  near  Demopolis,  Ala.,  shortening 
the  distance  from  Tennessee  River  cities 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  some  700  miles. 

But  the  project  Is  vital  nationally  also, 
not  just  In  Mobile  or  Alabama.  Econom- 
ically, some  23  States  stand  to  profit 
from  construction  of  the  waterway  as 
vast  new  areas  are  opened  for  industrial 
development,  new  markets  are  estab- 
lished and  new  jobs  are  created. 

A  recent  survey  shows  the  significant 
effects  a  water  route  has  on  the  econo- 
my of  adjacent  land  areas.  Of  the  Na- 
tion's 3,103  countries,  633  or  a  mere  20 
percent  are  waterfront  coimties.  Yet 
these  counties  are  responsible  for  58  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  productivity;  55  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  manufacturing  jobs; 
and  57  percent  of  all  new  Investments  in 
manufacturing  facilities. 


Obviously,  then,  the  land  along  the 
Nation's  waterways  is  where  the  ac- 
tion is.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  extend  this  action 
and  this  prosperity  to  as  many  areas  as 
possible. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  waterway 
will  pass  through  some  of  the  least  de- 
veloped sections  of  our  coimtry.  These 
are  areas  that  need  and  receive  massive 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  au-ea  where  Initial  construction 
will  begin,  there  are  nine  counties  whose 
economic  statistics  are  startling. 

Eaght  of  these  counties  are  considered 
rural  by  Office  of  Econ<Mnic  Opportunity 
standards  Seven  participate  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  food  stamp 
program.  All  are  well  below  the  national 
average  in  health  personnel  and  hos- 
pital beds  per  100,000  [>opulation  ratio. 

With  respect  to  income,  all  nine  coun- 
ties have  more  families  with  income  be- 
low $3,000,  on  the  average,  than  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  To  cite  some  1960  sta- 
tistics: 

In  one  coimty  between  25  and  35  per- 
cent of  the  families  earn  less  than  $3,000. 
Another  has  between  35  and  50  percent 
in  this  category.  Five  of  the  counties 
have  50  to  65  percent  who  earn  less  than 
$3,000.  And  two  counties  have  incomes 
of  less  thsui  $3,000  going  to  between  65 
and  85  percent  of  the  families. 

In  terms  of  buying  power  jjer  capita 
the  figures  are  even  more  d«noralizing. 
The  range  lies  between  $883  and  $1,636. 
You  cannot  buy  too  many  welfare  Cadil- 
lacs for  that  price. 

This  Congress  and  President  Nixon 
have  been  talking  a  good  deal  about  wel- 
fare reform  and  the  need  to  eliminate 
poverty.  What  better  assistance  could 
we  offer  than  a  new  way  of  life  through 
better  jobs  and  Income?  People  do  not 
want  handouts. 

The  waterway  brings  with  It  jobs,  both 
on  a  short-term  and  long-term  basis. 
Immediately,  it  offers  jobs  on  construc- 
tion crews  and  the  use  of  local  resources. 
In  the  future.  It  offers  new  Industry 
creating  new  jobs. 

President  Nixon  knows  this.  The  great 
Committee  on  Appropriations  knows  this. 
And  in  keeping  with  his  efforts  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  every  American,  whether 
he  Is  living  in  the  cities  or  In  the  rural 
areas  of  the  country,  the  President  has 
requested  funds  to  begin  construction  on 
the  waterway  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  very 
wisely  included  in  the  bill  the  full 
amount  budgeted.  $1  million. 

I  have  worked  long  and  hard  with  my 
fellow  Representatives  and  Senators  in 
behalf  of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway.  Seeing  the  possibility  of  an 
actual  construction  start  within  our 
grasp  Is  indeed  gratifying. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  made  numerous 
contacts  with  the  President  In  behalf  of 
the  waterway.  During  this  past  year.  I 
have  acted  as  Washington  coordinator 
of  the  effort  to  get  construction  funds 
Included  in  the  Presidential  budget  for 
fiscal  1971. 

Through  meetings  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
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the  Presidential  staff,  the  road  has  been 
long  and  arduous.  But,  if  approved  by 
Congress,  tills  appropriation  will  start 
construction  of  a  truly  monumental 
waterway. 

Prom  1967  to  date.  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated some  $1,485,000  for  advanced 
engineering  and  preconstruction  plan- 
ning on  the  Tenn-Tom.  The  planning  is 
done.  The  project  is  feasible.  It  Is  time 
to  move  ahead. 

The  total  effect  of  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee cannot  be  forecast.  The  potential  is 
limitless.  But  the  effects  will  be  there — 
effects  on  a«rriculture,  commerce,  indus- 
try, space,  defense,  recreation,  economy, 
even  water  pollution.  To  the  people  of 
this  area,  the  waterway  means  new  hope 
and  a  new  way  of  life.  For  many,  it  repre- 
sents their  only  hope  for  the  future 

The  people  of  Alabama  Join  me  In 
urging  your  approval  of  the  full  amount 
budgeted  for  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
during  fiscal  year  1971  by  the  President. 
An  allocation  of  $1  million  would  mean 
the  first  step  toward  making  the  dream 
of  these  people  a  reality. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distlngidshed  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
MncE  Kirwan.  a  great  American,  whose 
contributions  to  our  Nation  would  fill 
many  books. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues  on  this 
subcommittee — Joe  Evins,  of  Tennessee, 
Eddie  Boland,  of  Massachusetts,  George 
Andrews,  of  Alabama,  John  Rhodes,  of 
Arizona,  Glenn  Davis,  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Howard  Robison,  of  New  York — there 
are  none  better— for  the  gracious  way  in 
which  they  have  worked  with  me  on  the 
subcommittee  and  the  way  they  have 
treated  me  on  the  floor.  While  I  rank 
third  on  the  subcommittee,  due  to  the 
fact  that  my  major  assignment  has  been 
in  the  afternoon  I  was  able  to  carry  much 
of  the  time-consuming  hearings  with  the 
cooperation  of  my  colleagues,  and  of 
course  they  handled  many  of  the  subjects. 
I  also  want  to  thank  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  We  sometimes  lose 
track  of  how  valuable  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  are  to  their  con- 
stituents and  thereby  to  the  Nation.  As 
one  sits  there  and  holds  hearings,  and 
sees  his  coUesigues  come  before  the  sub- 
committee, with  their  constituents,  he  is 
impressed  with  their  ability  and  their  de- 
votion to  the  areas  they  represent. 

I  am  sure  that  this  subcommittee  this 
year  had  something  in  excess  of  1,000 
witnesses  before  it.  Observing  constitu- 
ents from  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
United  States  come  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, represented  by  their  Member  of 
Congress,  one  realizes  that  this  is  a  great 
Nation  we  have,  and  It  will  remain  so  as 
long  as  we  have  that  backbone  and  that 
background  on  which  to  draw  to  meet 
the  many  problems  we  do  face  today. 

It  makes  one  realize  that  while  today 
many  people  have  become  urbanized  and 
have  gotten  away  from  basic  things  In 


life,  to  the  point  that  we  no  longer  fully 
appreciate  where  life  and  wealth  come 
from,  there  remain  millions  of  people 
who  do  know  that  real  wealth  cc«nes 
from  the  land. 

As  I  hear  people  say  what  they  have 
done  to  look  after  the  rural  people  or 
what  they  have  done  to  look  after  the 
farmers,  it  kind  of  strikes  me  as  being 
odd  to  hear  a  fellow  who  eats  and  wears 
and  sleeps  in  that  which  is  provided  by 
these  relatively  few  people,  talking  about 
what  he  is  doing  for  them,  when  it  Is 
they  who  are  doing  for  him. 

Now  we  come  to  the  point  I  make 
here.  In  this  fleld  of  protecting  and  de- 
veloping our  resources,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  statue  to  Mike  Kxrwah,  a  statue 
which  will  exist  as  long  as  there  is  a 
United  States  of  America.  As  I  said  on 
this  floor  and  as  Mike  could  point  out 
in  better  words,  because  he  can  get  to 
the  point  a  little  bit  quicker.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  how  much  money 
you  may  leave  to  your  children  and  your 
children's  children.  You  can  leave  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  you  can  leave  every- 
thing under  the  sun— but  if  you  leave 
a  worn-out  country  your  descendants 
will  still  have  nothing  on  which  to  build. 

As  I  realize,  and  as  this  committee 
and  this  subcommittee  had  to  realize, 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  you  can  do  in 
taking  care  of  your  own  coimtry.  This 
Is  because  people  have  different  inter- 
ests and  different  viewpoints,  and  you 
have  to  get  the  bill  through  the  House, 
through  the  Senate,  and  the  Congress. 

Yet  within  those  limits  we  must  try 
to  allocate  within  and  between  regions 
and  districts  and  try  to  be  fair  to  each 
section. 

I  have  been  told  that  an  average  of 
40  acres  of  topsoil  flows  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  past  Memphis,  Term.,  each 
day  in  the  year.  This  is  despite  the  fact 
that  we  have  built  over  2  million  small 
dams,  in  addition  to  our  large  dams  and 
other  programs. 

As  we  think  of  that,  and  this  is  the 
way  Mike  used  to  say  it — listen  to  me, 
because  I  want  you  to  hear  this — if  you 
have  a  leak  in  your  roof,  you  know  it 
has  to  be  fixed,  because  if  you  do  not 
flx  it,  it  will  come  through  the  ceiling 
rotting  the  wood.  If  you  do  not  flx  the 
ceiling.  It  will  get  down  on  the  floor  and 
go  through  the  floor.  If  you  let  It  keep 
on  going,  what  was  first  a  leaking  roof 
will  eventually  destroy  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  house. 

So,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  In- 
flation, we  have  the  one  thing  here  that 
you  cannot  delay;  namely,  taking  care 
of  your  own  country,  because  conditions 
get  worse  each  and  every  month  suid 
each  and  every  year  that  we  delay  nec- 
essary works;  and  also  It  gets  more  ex- 
pensive to  handle  if  we  can  handle  the 
problem  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
not  only  to  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee but  to  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  Is  most  able,  headed  by  our 
good  friend  Gene  Wllhelm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  compelling  need 
for  expansion  of  the  water  resources  pro- 
gram in  the  immediate  future  is  evident 


from  the  forecast  of  water  requirements 
made  in  the  flrst  assessment  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources  completed  in  1968 
by  the  Water  Resources  Council.  These 
findings,  based  on  a  projected  population 
of  about  468  million  in  the  United  States 
by  2020,  included  the  following : 

First.  Water  quality,  pollution  control : 
Projected  capital  outlays  required  for 
waste  treatment,  sanitary  sewers,  and 
water  cooling  requirements  are  esti- 
mated at  $20  billion  for  the  5-year  period 
1969-73. 

Second.  Water  Supply:  Requirements 
for  municipal  water  systems  are  ex- 
pected to  triple — from  24  billion  to  74 
billion  gallons  a  day — by  2020. 

Industrial  water  use  will  Increase  over 
300  percent — from  46  billion  to  211  bil- 
lion gallons  a  day — by  2020. 

Steam-electric  power  is  projected  to 
increase  its  fresh  water  withdrawals 
from  63  billion  to  411  billion  gallons  a 
day  by  2020. 

Third.  Flood  control:  Based  on  the 
current  status  of  flood  control  works  and 
projected  conditions  of  flood-plain  use 
and  development: 

The  total  annual  flood  damage  potential 
for  the  Nation  1b  anticipated  to  Increase  from 
$1.7  bUUon  In  1»66  to  %b  biUlon  In  3020.  •  *  * 
Construction  programs  for  flood  damage 
abatement.  If  continued  at  ratea  consistent 
with  past  trends,  at  best  would  only  stem 
this  upward  trend  In  flood  leases,  and  bold 
the  residual  losses  by  aoao  to  $2  bUUon 
annually. 

Fourth.  Waterways:  Waterbome  ton- 
nage on  the  Inland  waterways,  which 
now  constitutes  15  percent  of  the  inter- 
city commerce,  is  projected  to  increase 
six  times  in  the  next  50  years  requiring 
substantial  waterway  Improvements,  in- 
cluding locks,  navigation  aids,  and  rec- 
reation facilities.  Pleasure  craft  are  es- 
timated to  increase  from  about  8  million 
to  30  million  by  2020. 

Fifth.  Recreation:  About  one-fourth  of 
all  outdoor  recreation  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  dependent  on  water:  par- 
ticipation in  water-oriented  sports  Is  pro- 
jected to  increase  from  2.8  billion  ac- 
tivity days  to  7.7  billion  by  2000. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  there  is  not 
a  State  nor  a  district  that  does  not  have 
needs  and,  as  our  report  shows,  we  have 
tried  to  meet  those  needs.  Since  those 
who  preceded  me  have  covered  the  na- 
tional aspects,  I  place  in  the  Record 
what  our  subcommittee  has  included  in 
this  bill  of  special  significance  to  my  own 
section,  some  small,  some  large  but  all 
Important  to  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  the  area. 

Upper  Auxiliary  Channel,  Ascalmore- 
Tippo,  and  Opossum  Bayous — $260,000, 
the  corps  cai>ability  together  with  fimds 
to  complete  the  bridges  at  Paducah  Wells 
and  Crowder,  a  boat  ramp  at  Enid  Res- 
ervoir. 

And  in  the  bill: 

FLOOD   CONTEOL,    MISSISSIFPI   RIVCS   AITO 
TUBtTTAKIES 

Tot  expenses  necessary  for  prosecuting 
work  of  flood  control,  and  rescue  work,  re- 
pair, restoration,  or  maintenance  of  flood 
control  projects  threatened  or  destroyed  by 
flood,  aa  authorised  by  law  (33  U.S.C.  703a. 
702g-l).    $78.578/X)0.    to    remain    avallabl* 
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funis 


roud 


uncll  expended,  including 
tion  of  the  construction  of 
the  Panola-Quitman   Floodw^y 
and    Paducah    Wells.    Mississippi 
That  not  less  than  $250,000 
able  for  bank  stabilization 
termlned   by  the  Chief  of 
advisable  for  the  control  of 
streams  in  the  Yazoo  Basin 
foothill    area,    and    where 
measures    shall    complement 
planned  and  constructed  by 
servaUon  Service  and  be  llml 
of  responsibility  mutually  a 
District   Engineer   and   the 
tlonlst. 
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for  comple- 
croBslngs  of 
at   Crowder 
Provided, 
tball  be  avail- 
measures  as  de- 
Englneers  to  be 
inlt  erosion  of 
Including  the 
Necessary    such 
similar    works 
the  Soil  Con- 
to  the  areas 
,^eeable  to  the 
Conserva- 


S«te 


for  continu- 
River,  flood 


project,  which 
io  of  6  to  1. 
up  the  whole 


earnings, 
lil   construe- 
on  Yellow 
it  and  trans- 
and  railcars 
spur   to   the 


Included,  too,  are  funds 
ing  the  study  on  Hate  hie 
control  on  the  Tombigbe^  and  tribu 
taries,  and  two  major  starts  so  vital  to 
the  people  of  seven  States,  tl  am  particu- 
larly gratined  that  the  coknmittee  pro- 
vided $1,250,000  for  the  BfeUow  Creek 
project  which  will  begin  development  of 
the  first  port  on  the  Mississippi  side  of 
the  Tennessee  River. 

We  had  to  revive  this 
now  has  a  cost-benefit  r 
This  project  will  open 
area  of  north  Mississippi  |  to  heavy  in- 
dustry in  the  high  wage  qracket.  which 
should  boost  average  wag 
The  project  would  en 
Uon  of  first,  river  ter 
Creek  for  handling  freig 
ferring  it  between  barg 
or  trucks:  second,  a  ra  ,  . 
railway;  and  third,  a  highwaj-  connec- 
tion between  State  Rout^  25  and  the 
river  terminal.  J 

The  TVA  estimates  t|ie  port  area 
would  attract  15  industrikl  firms  in  25 
years,  provide  some  2,820|  jobs,  an  an- 
nual payroll  in  excess  of 
add  an  additional  income 
of  $13,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mike 
love  to  be  here  where  to^ 
$1,000,000  for  the  Teime 
Waterway,  a  longtime  dr 

pie  of  seven  States  and  _, . 

predecessors,  all  of  whotn  contributed 
90  much  to  bringing  this  i day  about.  In 
his  absence  because  of  illn^,  I  aim  proud 
to  preside  over  the  Committee  here  today 
as  we  get  construction  oi  this  tremen- 
dous Tennessee-Tombigl  ee  navigation 
project  started. 

This  navigation  project  will  leave  the 
Tennessee  River  near  the  common 
boundary  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee,  proceed  sou^h  on  Yellow 
Creek,  crossing  the  divid^  in  a  deep  cut 
to  Mackeys  Creek  follow]  the  east  fork 
of  the  Tombigbee  River  into  the  main 
streaun  of  the  Tombigbee  which  flows  to 
Demopolis,  where  it  joini  the  canalized 
Warrior-Tombigbee  Waterway. 

The  project  will  proTlde  a  9-foot, 
slack  water  navigation  |  channel  with 
bottom  widths  of  280  feejt  in  the  divide 
cut  and  300  feet  on  the  remainder  of  the 
route. 

Two  years  ago  I  got  a  hjalf  million  dol- 
lars provided  in  advanc*  on  condition 
that  a  favorable  report  was  made,  thereby 
helping  to  get  such  a  fajvorable  report. 
This  was  followed  by  2  y«ars  of  prelimi- 
nary planning  and  engiheering,  which 
makes  construction  now  lii  order. 


l2.000.000,  and 
for  the  area 

,WAN  would 
ly  we  provide 
iee-Tombigbee 
for  the  peo- 
many  of  my 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  into  detail 
on  projects  all  over  the  country,  a  list 
of  which  appears  in  our  report,  for  I  de- 
veloped in  the  record,  facts  to  support 
similar  projects  everywhere — with  483,- 
000,000  people  as  against  oui  present 
215,000,000.  expected  within  50  years, 
what  we  do  here  is  a  must. 

We  bring  before  you  today  a  bill  that 
is  nominal  insofar  as  compared  to  the 
space  program,  and  it  is  peanuts  as  com- 
pared to  Defense  expenditures.  I  am  not 
condemriing  any  of  these  other  pro- 
grams that  the  Government  has.  but  can 
you  imagine  a  lesser  percentage  of  the 
national  income  going  to  preserve  the 
very  basis  of  aU  of  It?  About  $2.5  billion 
or  $5.5  billion  if  you  include  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

In  a  nutshell,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
tried  to  provide  this  year  enough  money 
so  that  when  added  to  that  which  was 
held  up  last  year  and  not  expended, 
would  put  us  back  in  the  position  where 
we  can  catch  up  with  work  on  these 
projects  in  a  reasonable  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  brought  you  a 
good  bill.  I  believe  we  deserve  your  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  very  hard-working  subcommittee. 
I  had  the  honor  of  serving  for  a  short 
time  on  the  Public  Works  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  and  I  am  somewhat  fa- 
mihar  with  what  you  have  to  go  through 
because  the  needs  are  so  great  and  so 
much  needs  to  be  done.  Yet  you  have  the 
constraints — the  budget  constraints.  I 
want  to  Join  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  our  other  colleagues  in  pasing 
tribute  to  that  great  man,  Michael  Kir- 
wan,  of  Ohio,  because  he  Is  one  of  the 
most  able  advocates  of  the  people  in 
looking  after  and  preserving  this  coun- 
try. I  know  that  Chairman  Kirwan  used 
to  get  so  frustrated  and  irritated  at  the 
label  of  "pork  barrel"  which  was  placed 
on  this  bill  when  people  from  all  over  the 
Nation  came  before  the  subcommittee  to 
testify  as  to  their  needs. 

Mr.  Chahman,  this  bill  represents  an 
investment  in  America.  It  represents  the 
preservation  of  our  country  for  our  chil- 
dren to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  stated. 
Michael  Kirwan  has  really  done  more 
than  his  part  in  preserving  this  great 
land  of  ours.  This  subcommittee  and  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee have  indeed  carried  forward  In 

Now.  one  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentlonan.  since  I  have  been  reading 
some  of  the  hearings — and  I  think  the 
gentleman  was  presiding  at  the  time — 
has  to  do  with  the  funds  contained  In 
the  bill  for  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration.  I  would  hope  that  the 
administration  Is  as  eager  as  your  ccan- 
mlttee  and  we,  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, are  to  get  "with  It,"  so  to  speak, 
and  help  clear  up  our  problem  of  pollu- 
tion. 


My  home  city  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  highlighted  on  a  television  show 
as  having  the  filthiest  channel,  the 
Houston  ship  channel,  in  the  country. 
Of  course,  it  is  very  Uttle  affected  by  the 
tide  and  lias  no  current.  It  is  just  sit- 
ting there,  just  lying  there  motionless. 
Now,  Texas  Is  not  just  sitting  on  Its 
haunches  waiting  and  doing  nothing. 
They  created  a  gulf  to  Houston  Waste 
Disposal  Authority;  that  is.  the  State 
legislature  did.  which  takes  in  three 
counties.  Chambers  County,  Harris 
County,  and  Galveston  County.  Harris 
County  is  where  Houston  is,  which  is  my 
district;  and  the  other  two  counties  aie 
in  the  district  represented  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague   (Mr.  Brooks). 

The  problem  is  that  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly pick  out  one  little  segment,  you 
have  to  tackle  such  a  thing  on  an  area 
basis.  Well,  they  are  ready  to  go  to  work. 
However,  they  have  been  having  some 
preliminary  discussions  with  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Quality  Administration,  and 
they  are  not  getting  too  much  encourage- 
ment. They  are  not  asking  for  anything 
except  a  little  money  to  get  the  thing 
started,  because  the  way  the  law  is  writ- 
ten  they   have   to   have   endorsements 
from  other  cities,  localities,  and  so  forth, 
that  they  will  come  up  and  pass  revenue 
bonds  that  will  pay  the  projects  off.  They 
need  just  a  small  amount  of  money  to 
get  started,  and  I  would  think  that  this 
would  come  under  this  administration. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
we  may  be  able  to  meet  that.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  in  this  matter  of  environ- 
ment and  protecting  the  environment, 
and  this  antipollution  program,  the  wave 
of  public  concern  concerning  this  has 
rolled  over  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
still  comparatively  recent — I  do  not  mean 
that  the  need  has  not  existed,  but  that 
the  public  awareness,  as  always  occurs 
when  you  get  into  something  that  big.  Is 
beginning  to  become  aroused.  I  think 
everybody  recognizes  the  need  to  get  It 
organized,  and  get  it  going,  and  I  do 
think  that  we  will  be  able  to  meet  this 
typ>e  of  problem  as  well  as  others  as  this 
program  does  develop  and  unfold.  But  I 
think  we  can  get  further  if  we  take  it 
slowly  and  proceed  with  some  of  the 
primary  proposals  as  against  Just  pick- 
ing too  many  different  proposals. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  am  not  critical  of  the 
committee,  nor  critical  of  the  amount  of 
money  put  in  here;  the  only  thing  is  that 
they  have  been  somewhat  discouraging 
as  to  whether  they  had  the  authority 
to  give  them  any  assistance. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Of  course,  as  to  the  au- 
thority. I  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  the 
people,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  all 
of  this  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
who  is  such  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  &s  to  what 
we  might  be  able  to  do.  I  think  there  are 
plenty  of  authorities  now  and  money  now 
to  meet  that  type  of  problem;  if  not,  it 
will  require  legislation  which  we  will  take 
up  later.  But  It  Is  my  own  opinion  that 
the  present  legislation  Is  broad  enough 
to  approach  it. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  would  think  so  from  the 
reading  of  the  testimony,  from  the  testi- 
mony In  the  hearings.  However,  I  think 
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that  somebody  down  there  ought  to  re- 
read their  authority  and  their  ablUty  to 

assist.        

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
this  about  anybody,  but  sometimes  the 
people  have  reasons  and  they  do  not  al- 
ways set  forth  what  the  reasons  might 
be.  But  we  are  moving  slowly,  and  we 
have  new  people  coming  in.  and  it  has 
not  been  easy  to  get  experts  in  this  com- 
paratively new  field. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Davis)  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  words 
which  have  been  said  concerning  our 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kirwan).  on  this  occa- 
sion of  the  presentation  of  his  last  bill 
before  the  Congress.  My  association  with 
the  gentleman  and  this  subcommittee 
dates  back  to  1955  when.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  a  realinement  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  took  place, 
and  he  structured  this  PubUc  Works  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee  in  substan- 
tially the  same  form  that  it  exists  today. 
I  think  that  it  is  a  credit  to  the  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  our  subcommittee  that, 
in  spite  of  his  necessary  absence  during 
the  hearings  this  year,  the  committee  re- 
port and  bill  demonstrate  that  neither 
the  quality  of  the  work  nor  the  quality 
of  the  product  materially  suffered. 

The  subcommittee  Is  made  up  of  men 
of  experience,  maturity,  and  judgment 
and  this  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
continue  its  work  In  an  effective  manner 
in  the  absence  of  our  chairman. 

Because  this  bill  Is  the  result  of  that 
quality  of  experience  and  judgment,  it  is 
a  bill  which  I  support  smd  a  bill  which 
I  shall  support  without  amendments  as 
it  is  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today. 

It  Is  not  a  bill  that  reflects  complete 
agreement  on  each  item  on  the  part  of 
each  member  of  the  subcommittee.  But 
I  do  not  know  any  bill  of  this  pr<w>or- 
tion  which  affects  practically  every  con- 
gressional district  in  this  country,  that 
could  represent  absolute  unanimity  of 
philosophy  on  every  Item  Included. 

However,  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes),  have  men- 
tioned something  that  I  believe  we  are 
going  to  have  to  watch  In  the  future. 

This  has  been  the  trend  in  recent 
years  to  attach  benefits  to  the  various 
projects  that  extend  much  beyond  the 
traditional  economic  justification  that 
we  considered  in  connection  with  these 
projects  In  the  past.  Major  benefits  re- 
lating to  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  economic  development  are  put  on  a 
dollar-and-cents  basis  In  the  justifica- 
tion provided  us  for  these  projects. 

I  believe  that  In  the  future  we  will 
have  to  examine  them  to  see  whether 
they  justify  themselves  on  the  basis  of 
traditional  economic  benefits.  Then,  If 
that  Is  the  case,  we  can  proceed  to  pro- 
vide for  these  additional  benefits  such  as 
recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  eco- 
nomic development. 


But  these  fringe  benefits  should  not  be 
used,  at  least  In  my  opinion,  as  the  pri- 
mary economic  justification.  In  many 
cases,  these  kinds  of  benefits  are  con- 
jectural emd  represent  arbitrary  assess- 
ments of  dollar  value  based  on  assump- 
tions that  are  very  difficult  to  price  in 
that  manner. 

Each  year  we  have  people  who  criticize 
the  hydroelectric  projects  that  are  In- 
cluded In  this  bill.  This  is  done  on  the 
basis  that  we  are  behind  the  times — that 
we  are  moving  more  deeply  into  the  age 
of  atomic  power — and  that  we  ought  to. 
If  farsighted,  substitute  the  potential  of 
atomic  power  for  traditional  hydroelec- 
tric projects.  I  have  yet  to  see — and  I 
think  we  have  discussed  this  every  year— 
a  responsible  spokesman  who  has  given 
us  any  bsisis  to  believe  that  within  our 
foreseeable  time  atomic  power  develop- 
ment can  substitute  for  the  hydroelectric 
power  development,  which  constitutes  a 
major  portion  of  this  bill. 

The  budget,  as  It  came  to  us,  did  not 
include  any  direct  appropriation  for  con- 
struction grants  for  waste  treatment 
works. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  does  Include 
that  kind  of  direct  appropriation  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  amount  that  had  been 
contemplated  in  the  budget. 

The  basis  for  not  including  direct  ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose  in  the 
budget  was  the  anticipation  of  new  legis- 
lation, a  contract-authority  approach  in- 
stead of  direct  appropriations.  The  antic- 
ipated legislation  did  not  materialize,  and 
so  we  have  done  the  practical  thing  by 
providing  necessary  direct  appropria- 
tions within  the  authorization  of  existing 
law.  Every  one  of  us  on  the  subcommittee, 
while  not  specifically  agreeing  with  the 
approach  of  the  proposed  new  legislation, 
does  recognize  the  need  for  new  legisla- 
tion in  this  area  In  order  to  permit  the 
effective  and  efficient  use  of  available 
funds. 

I  think  It  is  a  credit  to  our  committee 
staff  that  the  solution  provided  in  this 
bill  and  explained  in  the  report  was 
worked  out.  It  is  an  admirable  solution 
and  one  that,  in  my  opinion,  should  not 
be  altered.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  falsely  raise  the  hopes  of  peo- 
ple who  are  greatly  concerned  In  this 
area  by  providing  funds  that  catmot  be 
effectively  and  efficiently  spent.  This 
would  mislead  people  into  believing  that 
money  alone  will  provide  the  solution  to 
this  problem — a  problem  that  touches 
every  community  in  this  Nation. 

I  believe  the  bill,  as  written,  does  all 
that  can  be  done  through  dollars. 

I  expect  that  before  this  day  is  over 
everyone  here  will  be  tired  of  hearing  the 
words  EHckey-Ldncoln.  I  think  that  you 
should  all  take  much  of  the  debate  you 
will  hear  on  this  controversial  project 
with  a  number  of  grains  of  salt.  In  my 
opinion  the  arguments,  as  I  have  seen 
them  telescoped,  will  be  considerably 
overdrawn  on  both  sides  of  this  highly 
controversial  matter.  We  did  have  an  ob- 
jective staff  study  of  this  project  last 
year,  and  from  it  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  project  Is  at  least  as  wen  Justi- 
fied, overall,  as  many  of  the  projects 
which  are  funded  in  this  bill. 
For  example,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 


project  Is  going  to  solve  the  alleged  cur- 
rent shortages  of  electric  power  In  the 
New  England  area.  It  is  a  huge  project, 
and  It  will  probably  be  9  or  10  years  be- 
fore the  power  would  come  onto  the  line. 
There  has  been  aggressive  private  de- 
velopment of  power,  so  that  reserves  In 
this  part  of  the  country  are  considerably 
better,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than  they  are 
in  some  of  the  other  areas  of  the  Nation. 
In  this  bill,  in  connection  with  other 
projects,  we  have  attempted  to  avoid 
committing  ourselves  to  major  new  proj- 
ects in  the  near  future.  This  Is  not  only 
common  sense,  it  is  vital  in  this  period 
of  critical  fiscal  problems.  Under  different 
economic  conditions,  however,  I  suggest 
that  this  project  is  justified,  and  at  least 
equally  as  well  as  several  that  are  f  imded 
in  the  bill. 

So  in  order  to  make  my  position  com- 
pletely clear,  and  without  entering  Into 
a  discussion  that  you  will  become  tired  of 
before  this  day  is  over,  my  attitude  closely 
parallels  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland).  We  differ 
here  today  primarily  as  to  the  element  of 
time.  I  beUeve  this  is  an  inappropriate 
time  to  proceed  with  so  large  a  commit- 
ment in  the  years  that  lie  immediately 
ahead.  Consequently,  I  shall  support  this 
bill  in  this  respect,  as  In  all  other 
respects,  without  amendments. 

The  budgeted  items  are  realistically 
funded,  and  the  bill  does  provide  for  a 
reasonable  number  of  critically  needed 
and  comparatively  modest  projects 
which  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  committee  by  our  colleagues. 
I  believe  we  did  the  right  thing  in  deal- 
ing with  some  of  these  problems  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not  ap- 
propriately consider,  but  I  also  believe 
we  took  the  appropriate  course  of  ac- 
tion in  not  expanding  our  commitments 
beyond  those  which  are  already  in  the 
biii.  I  repeat  that  I  intend  to  support 
this  bill  without  any  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
remarks  will  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  request  of  one  of  my  coUeagues 
on  this  subcommittee  since,  on  the  day 
the  1971  public  works  appropriation  bill 
is  scheduled  to  be  considered  by  the 
House,  I  shall  be  halfway  around  the 
world,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  recently  set  up  by  the 
House  to  investigate  all  aspects  of  our 
military  involvement  in  the  war  in  In- 
dochina. ^  ^,  ^  w- 
I  sincerely  regret  not  being  able  to  be 
present  during  consideration  of  this,  the 
sixth  such  appropriation  biU  I  have  been 
privileged  to  work  on  since  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

I  regret  it  since  this  day— the  day  we 
finally  bring  our  annual  bill  before  our 
colleagues— represents  the  culmination 
of  a  good  many  weeks  of  effort  and 
thought  on  the  part  of  each  member  of 
our  subcommittee,  and  being  absent  on 
that  day  is  something  like  being  away 
from  your  wife's  side  when  one  of  your 
children  is  bom. 

However,  I  am  bold  enough  to  wish 
to  believe  that  there  is  some  connection 
between  the  reasons  for  my  absence  on 
this  day  and  the  kind  of  public  works 
bill  our  subcommittee  may  be  able  to 
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bring  you  in  the  future.  For 
must  be  obvious  to  all  of  us 
cost  of  the  ongoing  war  in 
Asia — which  has  now  become 
tion's  longest  war— has  had  a 
impact  upon  oiu"  ability  to  do 
of  things  we  need  to  do,  and 
be  doing,  with  respect  to  our 
fest  and  mamifold  domestic 
some  of  which  are  touched 
measure  now  before  this 
problems — or    those    domestic 
can  well  be  summed  up  in 
ster's  admonition  to  his 
words  that  appear  over  the 
chair  in  this  very  Chamber 
a  constant  reminder  to  us. 
day  countrymen: 

Let  us  develop*  the  resources 
caU   forth  Its  powers.  btiUd  up 
tlons.  promote   all   its  great 
see  whether  we  also  In  our  day 
tlon  may  not  perform  something 
be  remembered. 

In  saj'ing  this,  Mr.  ChairmaA,  I  am  far 
from  being  so  bold  as  to  al;o  suggest 
that  I  think  my  presence  on   he  special 
Vietnam  committee  of  inqxiijy  will,  in 
any  way,  resolve  immediately  our  prob- 
lems over  there,  thus  freeing  Up  for  our 
own  urgent  purposes  some  cjf  the  tre- 
mendous Investment  we  are  fcnaklng  in 
the  future  of  that  faraway  [land;   in- 
stead— as  these  words  are  wr  tten  prior 
to  my  departure  on  that  mission — it  is 
my  earnest  and  more  modest  prayer  and 
hope  that  our  speciad  committee  may  be 
enabled,  by  virtue  of  our  endeavors,  to 
help  clarify  first  for  the  Housa  and.  then, 
through  it,  for  the  American  people,  the 
nature  of  our  continuing  proiblems  and 
responsibilities  in  Indochina i  and  pos- 
sibly to  in  some  way  help  thli  Congress, 
that  I  still  believe  is  the  grealjest  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  world,  to  flhd  its  way 
through  to  assisting  our  President  in 
finding  the  best,  the  most  honorable  and 
expeditious,  policy  to  follow  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  this  war,  and  get  on  with 
our  own,  most  urgent  business  here  at 
home.  J 

The  outcome  of  that  possible  event, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  now  predictable, 
so  let  me  deal,  instead.  witA  the  more 
solid  substance  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Let  me  say,  at  the  outset,  mat  I  think 
it  is  a  very  good  bill — as  I  hc^e  our  col- 
leagues will  agree.  Given  our  bresent  fis- 
cal situation.  I  also  think  if  is  a  most 
responsible  bill  but.  yet.  one  i^der  which 
considerable  progress  can  and  will  be 
made  toward  meeting  our  higher  prior- 
ity needs  insofar  as  the  same  fall  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  our  subcon^ittee. 

TH«    QtJXSTlON     OF    COMPETINO  I  PRIOamXS 

One  caimot  consider  the  water  re- 
source programs — and  there!  are  several 
such — fvmded  through  this  vehicle  with- 
out, especially  in  a  time  calling  for  fiscal 
restraint,  emphasizing  constantly  the 
need  for  ever  more  careful  consideration 
of  priorities;  priorities  as  b^stween  pro- 
grams, and  priorities  as  between  projects. 

I  suppose  it  might  be  said  by  my  col- 
leagues on  this  subcommittee  that  I  have 
been  something  of  a  "nut,"  during  my  6 
years  of  service  on  it.  over  t  lis  question 
of  priorities.  If  so,  I  make  uo  apologies 


for  it  because  I  have  seen  it  as  absolutely 
essential  for  a  subcommittee  such  as  ours 
to  have  better  information  than  we  did 
when  I  was  first  assigned  to  it.  if  we  were 
ever  to  be  able  to  make  sound  value- 
judgments  relaUve  to  budgetary  alloca- 
tions in  the  water  resource  field.  I  do  not 
think  we  used  to  get  that  kind  of  infor- 
mation—as we  listened  in  prior  years  to 
the  various  water  resource  agencies  like 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  or  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  for  instance,  come  before 
us  to  attempt  to  justify  programs  and 
projects  that  they,  themselves,  had  de- 
veloped and.  if  we  fimded  them,  would 
eventually  carry  out.  It  is  still  true  that 
such  agencies  are  both   advocate  and 
builder  of   the  projects   they   have   in 
mind— and    there    is    still    something 
bothersome  to  me  in  a  system  that  en- 
ables the  sponsor  of  such  a  project  to  also 
determine    its    feasibility,    subject,    of 
course,  to  our  powers  of  oversight. 

If   that   system   had    continued    im- 
changed.  this  Nation  could  never  have 
hoped  to  develop  anything  remotely  re- 
sembling a  national  water  policy— some- 
thing so  tremendously  important  in  light 
of  such  projections  as  that,  10  years  from 
now,  our  people  will  be  needing  about  50 
percent  more  water  than  they  now  use. 
It  is  still  largely  true  that  a  water- 
resource    project's    sponsor    determines 
that  project's  feasibility,  though  under 
somewhat  better  guidelines  than  we  had 
a  few  years  back,  but  the  big  difference 
now  is  the  interposition  in  the  planning 
process  of  the  National  Water  Resources 
Council — a     permanent,     coordinating 
body  created  by  Congress  in  1965  and 
that  is  just  now  coming  into  its  own — 
whose  work  is  being  supplemented,  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  broad  policy 
questions,  by  the  temporary  National 
Water  Commission,  a  planning  group  we 
established  back  in  1968  and  whose  mem- 
bers are  supposed  to  make  their  report 
and  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  in  1973. 

Out  of  all  this,  I  believe,  will  even- 
tually come  the  first  national  water 
policy  we  have  ever  had  worthy  of  the 
name;  and  we  need  just  such  a  policy 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  been  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
lend  my  help  in  this  direction — both  as 
a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  and  as  a 
voting  Member  of  Congress;  and  some  of 
the  fruits  of  these  efforts  are  already 
evident.  For.  with  this  increasing  em- 
phasis on  plaiming  to  serve  long-range 
purposes,  the  water  resource  agencies 
that  appear  before  us  are  each  now  doing 
a  better  job  than  formerly  in  applying 
their  own,  rational,  analytical  techniques. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  instance,  is 
now  following  a  5-year  capital -budget- 
ing approach,  up-dated  armually,  and 
aimed  at  providing  a  better  basis  for  se- 
lecting new  construction  and  planning 
starts,  and  for  allocating  the  fimds  avail- 
able for  civil  works  on  a  better  basis 
among  its  19  major  national  regions.  To 
supplement  this  system — which,  as  we 
were  told,  itself  makes  no  decisions,  but 
organizes  the  information  necessary  for 
rational  decisions — the  corps  has  also 
developed  its  own  Institute  for  Water 
Resources,  as  is  mentioned  in  our  report. 


to  incorporate  into  Its  project-planning 
processes  the  questions  of  environmental 
values,  water  pollution,  aesthetics  and 
ecology  and  so  on,  all  aimed  at  what  the 
corps  is  calling  a  "total  water  manage- 
ment" technique. 

I  am  very  impressed,  Lnd  pleased,  with 
this  kind  of  a  development,  and  I  would 
encoiu^ge  those  who  have  been  partic- 
ularly critical  of  the  corps  in  recent 
years — and,  as  we  know,  it  has  some 
very  vocal  critics — to  take  a  new  look 
at  the  corps  own  new  look. 

For  it  is  this  sort  of  more  enlightened 
approach  to  planning  overall  that  will 
enable  the  corps  not  only  to  do  a  better 
job  In  the  years  ahead,  but  also  to  rid 
itself — and  help  this  subcommittee  rid 
itself— of  whatever  may  remain  of  the 
"pork  barrel"  Image  this  kind  of  bill 
used  to  carry. 

Similarly,  this  kind  of  an  approach 
will  probably  prevent.  In  the  future,  the 
kind  of  dilemma  the  subcommittee  faced 
this  year  in  connection  with  the  cross- 
Florida  barge  canal  project  mentioned 
on  page  58  of  our  report.  I  have  always 
had  some  reservations  about  this  proj- 
ect which  was  pretty  far  along  in  the 
plarmlng  stage  well  before  I  joined  the 
subcommittee.  But.  more  to  the  point, 
as  many  of  you  know  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  Just  recently  asked  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  a  delay  on 
further  work  under  this  project  imtil  its 
ecological  effects  can  be  restudied— and 
there  are  strong  views  both  ways  now  in 
Florida  as  to  this  project's  desirability, 
a  situation  that  has  left  local  people 
such  as  Florida's  Oovemor  Kirk  badly 
in  the  "middle."   Our  subcommittee's 
problem,  as  is  stated  in  the  report,  is 
that  the  project  is  close  to  being  half 
done,  with  some  $52.7  million  aUocated 
toward  it  so  far.  So.  what  does  one  do 
now?  Finding  the  proper  answer  is  most 
difficult.  I  still  hope  something  can  be 
worked  out  between  Interior  and  the 
corps  so  that  whatever  adverse  effects 
the  project  may  have  on  the  environ- 
ment can  at  least  be  minimized,  and  I 
am  going  along  for  the  time  being  on 
the  subcommittee's  decision  as  stated 
in  the  report  with  that  hope  in  mind, 
intending  to  do  what  I  still  can  to  fur- 
ther such  a  result. 

But  what  we  can  do  beyond  this — and 
what  I  am  sure  the  subcommittee  In- 
tends to  do  from  now  on — Is  to  make 
sure,  as  best  we  can,  that  no  further 
major  water  projects  go  forward  through 
our  subcommittee  without  first  being 
studied  with  sufficient  care  and  precision 
to  make  certain  they  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  soil,  water,  plant,  and  human 
environment  they  may  tend  to  alter. 

WATTR  POLUmOlf  CONTaOl. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams also  funded  through  this  bill. 

As  my  colleagues  have  learned  from 
studying  our  report,  we  have  done  about 
all  we  could  see  possible — through  the 
appropriation  process— to  make  the  es- 
sential waste  treatment  grant  program 
more  effective,  and  toward  meeting  its 
actual  fiscal  needs. 

I  believe  our  decision  to  be  a  good  one — 
fully  defensible,  even  though  I  am  sure 
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that,  when  our  bill  reaches  the  amend- 
ment stage,  there  will  be  an  argument 
about  the  adequacy  of  our  recommended 
level  of  funding,  and  probably  a  good 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  support  an 
amendment  to  increase  that  recommen- 
dation from  the  $1  billion  figure  up  to 
the  remaining  authorization  of  $1.25  bil- 
lion, all  In  pursuit  of  what  will  be  called 
"full  funding." 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  vote  against  such 
an  amendment,  but  about  all  those  who 
will  vote  for  it  will  be  proving  is  that  they 
are.  somehow,  "more  against"  water  pol- 
lution than  the  next  fellow.  If  any  of  my 
friends  want  to  "spin  their  wheels"  in 
that  fashion.  I  do  not  say  it  is  irresponsi- 
ble— only  that  what  they  will  be  trying 
to  do  will  be  ineffective  and  that,  if  they 
truly  wanted  to  help,  they  would  besiege 
the  legislative  committee  for  action  on 
the  administration's  proposal  to  make 
this  a  more  effective  program  by  chang- 
ing the  allocation  formula  along  lines 
noted  in  our  report,  and  to  make  other 
improvements  in  its  workings.  That  is 
where  the  need  for  "action"  is;  and  I 
strongly  hoi>e  we  will  see  such  action  on 
the  administration's  projaosal  to  make 
this  a  more  effective  program  by  chang- 
ing the  allocation  formula  along  lines 
noted  in  our  report,  and  to  make  other 
Improvements  in  its  workings.  That  is 
where  the  need  for  "action"  is;  and  I 
strongly  hope  we  will  see  such  action 
before  this  session  ends. 

Pending  that,  let  me  just  say  that  I 
have  worked  toward  and  strongly  sup- 
port the  funding  approach  we  have  here 
adopted — as  a  stop- gap  measure;  one 
under  which,  for  the  first  time,  we  spe- 
cifically allot  money  to  that  plaguing 
question  of  when  and  how  to  reimburse 
certain  States,  like  New  York,  who  have 
moved  ahead  with  their  own  moneys  in 
this  field  under  the  uncertain  procedures 
set  up  for  them  by  section  8(c)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
This  is  a  most-necessary  thing  for  us  to 
do— and  it  is  time  we  did  it. 

The  results  for  a  State  like  New  York 
ought  to  be  most  salutory— for.  out  of  the 
$200  million  we  would  set  aside  for  re- 
imbursement. New  York  would  receive, 
based  on  figures  available  as  of  this  past 
April  30,  $96,360,000.  This  would  be  In 
addition  to  its  allocable  share  of  the  re- 
maining $800  million  of  the  direct  ap- 
propriation we  suggest,  which  would 
amount  to  $69.927.900— to  which  one  has 
to  add  New  York's  share  of  the  current 
year's  $800  million  appropriation  still  im- 
obligated,  which  figure,  again  as  of  April 
30,  was  $55,273,206.  all  of  which  would 
bring  to  New  York  for  the  purposes  of 
the  program  a  grand  total  of  $221,561,106 
during  the  next  12  months  or  so.  which 
Is  a  ftw  cry  from  the  wholly  inadequate 
amoxmts  we  were  receiving  under  this 
program  a  year  or  so  ago. 
Is  it  still  enough? 

I  think  so,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
and  based  on  all  the  evidence  I  can  gath- 
er, both  pro  and  con.  We  could  use 
more,  and  will  need  more,  to  get  the 
job  fully  done  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead;  but,  based  on  the  condition  of 
the  market  for  local  bonds,  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  engineering  and  construc- 


tion industry,  and  the  willingness  and 
true  Intentions  of  the  local  municipal  en- 
tities tovolved  to  go  ahead  now,  I  believe 
New  York's  "combined  share  under  our 
suggested  formula  will  prove  to  be  more 
than  adequate  for  the  time  period 
involved. 

One  other  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
connection  with  all  this:  Most  of  us  will 
recall  last  year's  critical  report  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  about  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  this  program, 
something  the  Department  of  Interior 
has  been  addressing  itself  to  in  subse- 
quent months  and,  I  think,  in  a  proper 
fashion,  as  a  reference  to  our  hearings 
may  help  disclose.  And  I  rather  think 
that,  out  of  this  more  or  less  forced  re- 
evaluation  of  this  program's  workings 
will  come  some  unexpected  dividends — 
one  of  which  might  be  the  possibility  of 
building  such  waste  treatment  plants  on 
a  regional  basis. 

As  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommit- 
tee know.  I  have  also  been  something  of 
a  "nut"  on  the  idea  of  regional,  or  river 
basin,    planning,    and   have    been   very 
pleased  during  my  term  on  the  subcom- 
mittee to  see  this  approach  also  move 
forward.  Let  me  give  an  example  of  what 
it  might  produce  in  this  cormection:  You 
can  find  reference  on  page  170,  of  vol- 
ume 1  of  our  hearings,  to  the  now-com- 
pleted   Susquehanna    River    Basin    re- 
study — of  which  project  I  was  the  orig- 
inal House  sponsor  some  years  ago — out 
of  which,  perhaps  next  month,  will  come 
a  proposed  "action  plan"  for  our  entire 
river  basin  for  the  people  who  live  there- 
in to  study  and  consider,  along  with  theii 
local  and  State  representatives  in  gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  coordinating  as- 
sistance of  the  pending  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Compact  Commission  if  we 
can  get  approval  of  that  idea  through 
this  Congress,  as  I  hope.  I  see  this  whole 
thing  developing  as  a  model,  or  pilot 
project,  for  other  areas  to  follow,  and 
leading  toward  planning,  in  the  way  we 
ought  to  be  doing  on  a  national  level, 
for  the  "total  management"  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
year  2000  and  beyond. 

This  kind  of  an  approach  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  such  a  basin  area  is 
urgently  needed,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
played  at  least  a  small  part  in  getting  it 
adopted  in  the  area  In  which  I  was  bom 
and  raised,  and  which  I  am  now  privi- 
leged to.  in  part,  represent  in  this  body. 
But,  in  smy  event,  as  I  was  told  by  the 
spokesman  for  the  corps,  which  is  man- 
aging this  cooperative  and  fully  coordi- 
nated restudy  project,  its  work  so  far 
indicates  the  possibility  of  combining 
some  54  out  of  90  commimitles  along 
the  Susquehanna  needing  waste  treat- 
ment plants  yet,  into  12  regional  treat- 
ment systems — ^wlth  the  resulting  savings 
in  capital  investment,  in  operation  costs, 
and  in  efficiency,  that  we  have  been  miss- 
ing by  virtue  of  our  present  "first-come, 
first-served"  approach  which,  as  I  have 
noted,  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
criticized,  and  properly  so. 

So,  there  Is  also  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  all  learning,  as  we  go  along. 
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KNEKCT  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
OP    AEC 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  for  years  enjoyed  the  en- 
viable status  of  being  favored  with  pub- 
lic confidence  and  congressional  support. 
During  those  years,  rapid  and  significant 
advances  have  been  made  in  many  areas 
related  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
power,  and  the  AEC  has  largely  been  able 
to  avoid  the  stigma  that  the  wartime  iise 
of  the  atomic  bomb  indeUbly  left  in  the 
memories  of  Americans.  However,  the 
awakening  interest  of  the  public  in  aU 
types  of  environmental  pollution  has  dis- 
tiirbed  the  quiet  and  has  focused  the  at- 
tention of  people  more  and  more  on  the 
threat  of  nuclear  power.  It  now  seems,  in 
retrospect,  that  the  period  of  calm  was 
due  largely  to  a  lack  of  pubUc  interest 
or  awareness  and  not  to  the  AEC's  own 
pubUc  relations  efforts,  whatever  they 
might  have  been. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  this  out  because, 
as  a  supporter  of  nuclear  power,  I  see 
the  danger  inherent  in  our  rejection  of 
the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom.  And,  al- 
though I  see  the  developing  pubUc  furor 
as  being  somewhat  misdirected  and 
sometimes  inaccurate,  nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  blame  for  much  of  the  cur- 
rent public  concern  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  AEC.  I  would  like,  then,  in 
this  presentation  to  dwell  generally  on 
our  needs  for  power,  the  position  that 
nuclear  power  must  play  in  meeting  those 
needs  and  the  means  that  can--«nd  I  be- 
lieve must^-be  employed  to  make  the  uses 
of  nuclear  power  compatible  wlto  both 
the  need  for  that  power  and  pubUc  ac- 
ceptance of  that  source  of  porwer. 

The  need  for  energy  is  increasing  at  an 
astronomical  rate.  It  is  predicted  that  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000  we  will  use 
as  much  energy  in  the  worid  as  was  used 
in  the  previous  2000  years. 

The  bulk  of  that  energy  in  the  united 
States  is  taking  the  form  of  el«»teic^ 
power.  It  is  estimated  that  every  8  to  lo 
years  our  demand  for  electricity  doubles, 
so  that  by  the  year  2000  we  shall  be  usmg 
8  times  the  amount  of  electricity  that  we 
currenUy  consume.  Some  of  this  growth 
can  be  explained  by  the  growth  of  our 
population,  but  a  very  significant  portion 
Tdue  to  the  increased  per  capita  con- 
sumption. In  1950,  we  were  consuming 
approximately  2,000  feUo^att-houre  P!! 
piSon  per  year,  and  in  1969  this  figure 
had  jumped  to  7,000  kilowatt-hours  per 
person  per  year.  Much  of  this  mcrease  in 
consumption  came  from  new  products 
which  were  introduced.  For  instance  the 
shift  from  a  regular  refrigerator  to  a 
frost-free  refrigerator  Increases  electric- 
ity consumption  30  percent  and  a  shJlt 
from  a  black  and  white  to  a  color  tele- 
vision entails  a  50-percent  ^crease  In 
electricity  consumed.  These  factors  lead 
us  to  the  forecast  that,  while  our  current 
electrical  generating  capacity  is  335  i^- 
lion  kilowatts.  670  million  kilowatts  will 
be  needed  in  1980.  and  about  1.600  mU- 
lion  kUowatts  will  be  required  by  the 
year  2000.  ^, 

Even  today,  our  electrical  generating 
capacity  is  inadequate.  The  power  Wack- 
out  which  hit  the  Northeast  in  1965  was 
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not  a  freak  accident,  but  rather  the 
harbinger  of  things  to  come  in  later 
years.  The  terms  "blackout"  and  "brown- 
out" are  new  additions  to  our  vocabular- 
ies and  ver>-  real  dangers  to  our  society. 
This  body  has  reacted  to  those  dangers 
by  installing  equipment  which  will  pro- 
%ide  emergency  power  to  run  the  ele- 
vators and  operate  the  lights  in  Congress 
in  case  of  Jiist  such  a  power  f  ai  ure.  But, 
not  many  Americans  are  able  to  take 
such  precautions.  Experts  in  the  area  of 
electrical  needs  are  hoping — niiy,  pray- 
ing— for  a  cool  summer  became  of  the 
great  likelihood  of  outages  if  iie  sum- 
mer heat  becomes  too  intense  and  the 
citizenry  runs  too  many  air  cor  ditioners 
and  fans. 

Perhaps,  we  could  lessen  this  de- 
mand— smd.  therefore,  lessen  our  gen- 
erating capacity — by  various  means  of 
limiting  or  apportioning  consumption. 
One  possibility  would  be  to  alt<  r  the  in- 
dustrial uses  to  nonpeak  consun  er  hours. 
Another  possibility  would  be  t3  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  plants  witli  in  a  par- 
ticular electric  grid  demand  are  i,  so  that 
each  power  company  would  not  'eel  com- 
pelled to  build  plants  with  built-in 
emergency  reserve  factors,  reying  in- 
stead on  emergency  asslstarce  from 
other  companies  within  their  grids. 

And  yet.  even  after  these  ad]  ustments 
were  made,  we  would  still  be  left  with 
the  need  to  vastly  increase  our  electrical 
generating  capability.  In  line  rith  cur- 
rent technological  knowledge,  ;here  are 
three  potential  sources  for  t  lat  elec- 
tricity: Hydroelectric  plants,  fossil  fuel 
plants  and  nuclear  plants.  As  a  practical 
matter,  the  first  alternative  is  no  alter- 
native at  all,  since  almost  all  of  the  suit- 
able hydroelectric  plant  locations  have 
already  been  used.  Therefor* .  hydro- 
electric plants  will  remain  supplemental 
and  cannot  absorb  any  significant  por- 
tion of  our  Increased  demand  for  power. 
Similarly,  fossil  fuels  seem  to  be  an 
unlikely  source  for  three  reascns.  First, 
there  are  grave  doubts  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  enough  fossil  fuel  rese  rves,  par- 
ticularly coal,  to  generate  the  amount  of 
power  that  we  will  need  by  the  year  2000. 
Second,  even  were  there  enough  fuel 
reserves,  the  task  of  transport  ing  those 
fuels  to  the  generating  facilit  es  would 
be  virtually  impossible.  This  problem 
was  illustrated  most  graphically  by  Dr. 
Seaborg  when,  during  our  herrings,  he 
hypothesized  the  situation  of  1,500 
fossil  fuel  generating  plants  lach  with 
a  million  kilowatt  capacity  operating  at 
a  three-fourths  load  capacity^— roughly 
equal  to  our  year  2000  needs — « iid  burn- 
ing daily  10  million  tons  of  coal  that 
would  require  the  daily  movement  of 
100,000  railway  cars.  Contrast©  1  to  those 
figures  would  be  the  same  number  of 
nuclear  plants  with  the  same  c  apacities, 
but  the  nuclear  plants  would  consume 
only  3  tons  of  fissionable  materjials  daily. 
Third,  even  were  we  able  to  overcome  the 
first  two  difficulties,  the  products  of 
combustion  which  would  be  re  eased  in- 
to the  atmosphere — heat,  sulph  ur  oxides, 
carbon  monoxides  and  ash — w<  luld  make 
our  air  virtually  unbreathable 

As  a  practical  matter,  then,  we  are 
left  with  nuclear  power  as  rei  presenting 
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our  only  realistic  hope  for  a  sufficient 
source  of  electricity  without  a  host  of 
other  problems.  Those  factors  which 
support  our  increasing  reliance  on  nu- 
clear power  include  the  fact  that  there 
is  plenty  of  uranium  available  for 
energy -producing  purposes;  it  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  move  since  it  is  not  as 
bulky  in  its  processed  state  as  fossil 
fuels;  there  are  no  products  of  combus- 
tion since  it  does  not  burn  and  there- 
fore no  air  is  consumed,  no  carbon  di- 
oxide produced,  and  no  other  combus- 
tion byproducts;  and  nuclear  power  is 
competitive  with  electricity  produced  by 
fossil  fuels  both  in  terms  of  efficiency 
and  cost 

But,  nuclear  power  is  not  without  its 
problems,  and  those  problems  are  the 
prime  source  of  the  AEC's  difficulties  of 
today.  It  is  not  that  these  problems  can- 
not be  solved  technologically,  nor  are 
they  as  serious  as  those  which  the  burn- 
ing of  fossil  fuels  engender,  but,  rather, 
these  problems  have  grown  to  their  pres- 
ent proportions  largely  because  of  a 
seeming  lack  of  responsiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  AEC. 

Before  getting  into  the  specific  areas 
of  concern,  I  would  offer  two  general  ob- 
servations. First,  that  the  safety  record 
of  the  AEC  is  second  to  none.  Over  the 
years,  the  AEC  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  aware  of  and  sensitive  to  the  dangers 
of  atomic  power.  This  awareness  is  a 
reaction,  in  large  part,  to  the  fears  of 
the  public  toward  nuclear  power  that  are 
the  outgrowth  of  the  atomic  bombs  of 
World  War  II  and  our  current  arsenal  of 
nuclear  weaponry.  We  all  have  difficulty 
in  fully  understanding  how  a  force  which 
holds  such  destructive  capability  as  does 
nuclear  energy  can  be  safely  used  for 
peaceful  and  beneficial  purposes.  The 
AEC  has  been  most  careful  to  be  cer- 
tain that  accidents  cannot  occur,  for  they 
recognize  that  their  first  accident  might 
well  be  their  last. 

The  second  general  observation  that  I 
would  make  is  most  unfortunate  in  Ught 
of  that  safety  record.  The  AEC  seems 
genuinely  perplexed  by  the  attacks  of 
conservationists,  scientists  and  the  pub- 
lic. They  point  to  their  safety  record  with 
indignity,  and  they  argue  that,  as  scien- 
tists, they  know  more  about  the  question 
of  the  safety  of  nuclear  power  than  any 
private  citizen.  While  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily differ  with  their  conclusions,  I 
would  note  that  their  methodoloy  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  They  have  often 
chosen  to  stand  and  fight  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  issue  even  though  the  merits 
were  unimportant  to  them. 

I  point  to  these  failings,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, not  to  be  critical  of  the  men  who 
work  for  the  AEC.  for  I  have  nothing  but 
respect  both  for  their  work  and  for  them 
personally.  But,  I  am  concerned  because 
we  need  nucear  power,  and  if  that  power 
is  shrouded  by  public  mistrust,  our  Na- 
ticm  will  not  be  able  to  meet  its  power  re- 
quirements in  the  future.  I  am  concerned 
because  I  believe  that  some  alternations 
can  be  made  which  may  or  may  not  be 
considered  to  be  "scientifically  neces- 
sary," but  which  will  go  far  toward 
objections  which  must  be  answered. 


V 


RADIATION   EXIXASXS 

Perhaps,  the  single  greatest  difficulty 
facing  the  AEC  Is  that  of  the  emission  of 
radioactive  materials  either  by  accident 
or  by  design  in  the  normal  operation  of 
a  generating  plant.  An  integral  part  of 
this  difficulty  revolves  around  the  safety 
of  the  maximum  permissible  radiation 
standards,  which  are  currently  set  at  170 
millirems  per  year.  Admittedly,  these 
standards  are  set  by  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council — FRC — and  not  the  AEC, 
but  the  AEC  has  the  power  to  reduce  its 
plant  operational  standards  below  the 
FRC  level.  Recently,  the  AEC  amended 
its  rules,  and  suggested  that  all  nuclear 
generating  plants  limit  their  releases  to 
the  lowest  practical  levels.  This  action 
was  taken  as  an  alternative  to  actually 
reducing  the  maximum  permissible  level. 
The  AEC  justifies  their  action  of  not  re- 
ducing the  maximum  permissible  level 
on  the  grounds  that  they  believe  the  cur- 
rent FRC  standards  are  absolutely  safe 
and,  if  any  alteration  is  to  be  made,  they 
argue  that  alteration  should  be  in  raising 
and  not  lowerir^g  the  maximum  level. 
Further,  they  contend  that  lowering  tiieir 
maximum  permissible  level  not  only 
would  affront  the  integrity  and  accuracy 
of  the  FRC  but  would  also  be  an  admis- 
sion that  the  existing  standard  is  and 
has  been  unsafe.  I  would  suggest  that,  if 
those  are  their  fears,  then  there  is  no 
difference  between  lowering  the  maxi- 
mum levels  and  adopting  the  as-low-as- 
practicsd  standard.  In  either  case,  you 
are  saying  that  less  radiation  is  prefer- 
able to  more,  thereby  implying  that  if 
one  could  receive  no  radiation,  that 
would  be  the  optimum. 

In  fairness,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
AEC's  nuclear  plants  are  all  operating 
at  a  level  well  below  the  maximum  levels, 
tmd  in  many  cases  at  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  those  levels.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  they  reserve  the  right  to 
operate  at  100  percent  of  the  level 
disturbs  many  people,  including  me. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  concern  of  the 
people  is  not  at  all  irrational,  for  we,  the 
public,  are  given  such  completely  con- 
tradictory information  that  some  of  us 
can  only  assiune  the  worse  for  purposes 
of  self-protection.  As  an  example,  Doctors 
Gofman  and  Tamplin,  noted  scientists 
in  the  radiation  field,  have  claimed  that 
the  AEC.  in  abiding  by  the  FRC  maxi- 
mum permissible  levels,  could  be  causing 
as  many  as  an  additional  32.000  deaths 
per  year  from  cancer.  Since  these  two 
men  are  experts  in  this  area,  we  cannot 
help — particularly  in  light  of  our  imder- 
lying  fear  of  nuclear  power — but  believe 
that  they  are  at  least  partially  accurate. 
In  response,  the  Commission,  speaking 
through  Commissioner  Thompson,  de- 
clared that  the  Gofman-Tamplin  figures 
are  completely  erroneous  and  that — 

(I)n8tea<l  of  having  32.000  cases  per  year, 
we  probably  have  statlstlcaUy  less  than  one 
extra  case  of  cancer  or  leiikemia  as  a  result 
of  the  presence  of  those  nuclear  reactor* 
now  In  operation,  xinder  construction,  or  def- 
initely planned. 

What  is  the  public  to  believe  in  the  face 
of  such  completely  contradictory  state- 
ments? 
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Similarly,  many  scientists  expressed  a 
concern  over  the  danger  of  tritium  being 
released  into  the  environment  from  the 
(^oeration  of  nuclear  powerplants.  These 
experts  suggest  that  we  must  take  all 
possible  precautions  to  limit  the  releases 
because  they  do  represent  a  danger.  The 
AEC's  response?  It  is  expressed  in  a  state- 
ment prepared  for  me  by  Commissioner 
Thompson  which  he  entitled  "The  Hy- 
drogen Forest" : 

Tritium  Is  a  radioactive  Isotope  of  hydro- 
gen produced  In  small  quantities  during  the 
operation  of  a  nuclear  reactor  and  has  been 
a  source  of  public  concern  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  nuclear  power.  It  la  necessary  to  put 
the  quantity  of  tritium  that  could  be  In- 
volved m  perspective.  Plctiire  the  entire 
United  States  as  a  huge  forest  having  one 
tree  on  each  square  foot  of  land,  and  each 
tree  having  10.000  leaves.  Now,  In  this  forest 
of  a  billion.  bUUon  leaves.  If  each  leaf  were 
to  represent  a  hydrogen  atom,  there  would 
also  be  disbursed  throvtghout  this  forest 
about  80  tritium  leaves  due  to  cosmic  rays 
and  past  nuclear  weapons  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere. The  amount  of  tritium  which  would 
be  added  to  the  environment  due  to  the  op- 
eration of  all  the  nuclear  reactors  planned 
out  through  the  year  2000  would  result  m 
about  one  additional  tritium  leaf  being  added 
to  the  nationwide  forest  of  a  billion,  billion 
leaves  that  now  contains  80  tritium  leaves. 

With  these  types  of  extreme  state- 
ments being  made  on  both  sides,  most 
of  the  public  is  left  in  limbo  and.  in 
choosing  between  the  AEC's  version  and 
that  of  independent  scientists,  the  AEC 
tends  to  lose  every  time.  Why?  Well,  be- 
cause, first,  the  public  regards  the  AEC 
as  having  something  to  hide  or  an  inter- 
est to  protect  and.  therefore.  AEC  state- 
ments become  immediately  suspect.  Sec- 
ond, by  human  nature  we  are  all  natu- 
rally pessimistic  and  skeptical  and, 
therefore,  only  too  ready  to  believe  the 
worst. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  because  the  public  is  more 
likely  to  respond  to  emotional  over- 
reactions  than  technical  competence 
that  the  Commission's  competence  Is 
suspect,  but  I  do  suggest  that  the  AEC 
should  pick  one  road  or  the  other.  If 
they  are  accurate  when  they  say  that 
actual  emissions  are  low,  then  let  them 
lower  their  standards  accordingly.  But 
it  seems  inappropriate  for  them  to  argue 
that  only  small  amoimts  of  radiation  are 
being  released  while,  at  the  same  time, 
stubbornly  defending  standards  which 
are  obviously  much  higher  than  the 
releases. 

Related  to  this  public  distrust  are  the 
recent  events  in  Minnesota  where  that 
State  wished  to  impose  standards  on  nu- 
clear generating  plants  considerably 
more  stringent  than  the  AEC's — but 
standards  with  which  the  plant  could 
comply.  Apart  from  the  legal  considera- 
tions about  preemption  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State,  the  AEC  found  itself 
in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  oppos- 
ing Minnesota,  which  was  interpreted, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  as  a  position  opposed 
to  the  preservation  of  the  environment. 
This  type  of  public  relations  does  not 
endear  the  AEC  to  conservationists,  and 
it  Is  particularly  imfortunate  since  it 
appears  that  the  AEC  did  not  have  to  be 
in  the  middle  of  this  dispute  at  all. 


The  result  of  the  seeming  inflexibility 
of  the  AEC  has  led  to  a  public  furor 
which  threatens  to  result  in  a  drastic 
alteration  of  the  makeup  of  that  agency. 
In  March,  then-Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Robert  Finch, 
armounced  that,  as  the  head  of  the  FRC, 
he  was  asking  that  a  complete  study  be 
made  as  to  the  safety  of  the  existing 
FRC  maximum  permissible  level  stand- 
ards. Recently,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  been  toying  with  the  idea  of  re- 
vamping the  AEC  to  remove  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  military  programs  and  perhaps 
to  relieve  it  of  its  regulatory  functions. 

And  so,  while  at  one  time  the  AEC  was 
placed  on  a  political  pedestal,  now  that 
agency  is  fast  losing  its  immunity  from 
scrutiny;  and  it  all  cajne  about,  I  would 
suggest,  largely  because  the  AEC  has 
appeared  to  be  insensitive  to  the  fears 
and  concerns  of  the  public.  A  good  deal 
of  this  public  clamor  would  subside,  I 
feel,  if  the  AEC  decided  now  to  volun- 
tarily reduce  its  radiation  standards, 
thereby  showing  Its  desire  and  willing- 
ness to  be  sensitive  to  this  Important 
issue  of  radiation  dangers. 

THERMAL   POIXimON 

The  need  for  large  amounts  of  cooling 
waters  have  led  to  the  sitting  of  nuclear 
powerplants  on  the  banks  of  streams 
and  lakes  and  on  the  shores  of 
bays  and  oceans.  As  these  waters  are 
pumped  through  the  cooling  system  to 
condense  the  generated  steam,  heat  Is 
transferred  with  the  result  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cooling  water  Increases. 
This  warm  water  is  then  discharged 
back  into  the  source  from  which  It  came 
with  the  result  that  a  warming  of 
the  source  takes  place.  There  is  great 
disagreement  not  only  as  to  the  effects  of 
this  warm  water  but  also  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  temperature  rise.  These  imknowns 
have  caused  conservationists  to  oppose 
the  siting  of  nuclear  plants  until  ade- 
quate methods  have  been  devised  to  re- 
turn the  water  at  substantially  the  same 
temperature  as  it  was  originally.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  the  AEC  agrees  that  it 
has  the  technology  to  accomplish  this 
task  but,  because  of  the  increased  cost 
factor  and  the  desire  of  the  AEC — and  I 
believe  that  It  Is  a  valid  desire — to  keep 
nuclear-generated  electricity  .>  competi- 
tive with  fossil  fuel  plants,  the  AEC  has 
been  slow  to  institute  programs  In  this 
area,  thereby  becoming  a  further  target 
for  conservation  groups. 

A  fact  that  is  normally  overlooked  is 
that  nuclear  powerplants  are  not  the 
sole  source  of  thermal  pollution.  Fossil 
fuel  plants  discharge  waste  heat  in  the 
process  of  generating  electricity,  albeit 
at  a  slightly  lower  rate  than  existing  nu- 
clear plants. 

Elxlsting  fossil  fuel  plants  may  be  a  bit 
more  efficient  in  this  respect  thsui  exist- 
ing Ught  water  nuclear  reactors;  how- 
ever, the  new  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactors  will  supposedly  be  as  efficient  as 
the  most  advanced  fossil  fuel  plant  and 
will  discharge  no  more  waste  heat  than 
those  plants.  In  any  event,  in  a  fossil 
fuel  plant  the  heat  is  discharged  both 
into  the  air  and  water — together  with 
many  other  pollutants  which  are  the 
products  of  combustion.  This  thermal 


pollution  has  not  yet  come  imder  the  at- 
tack of  conservationists  to  the  degree 
that  their  attacks  have  been  directed  at 
the  AEC.  Thus,  the  agency  finds  itself 
in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  either 
having  to  largely  ignore  the  public  de- 
mands or  to  increase  the  cost  of  nuclear 
generated  electricity  by  requiring  instal- 
lation of  cooling  towers  and  cooling 
ponds.  The  choice  is  not  an  easy  one,  for 
the  large  electric  companies  are  looking 
to  that  source  of  power  which  is  least  ex- 
pensive. When  the  costs  are  computed 
not  down  to  the  dollar,  or  to  the  penny, 
but  to  the  tenth  of  a  mill,  the  additional 
cost  of  curing  thermal  pollution  becomes 
a  most  relevant  consideration  in  con- 
vincing these  firms  to  "buy  nuclear." 

WASTE    DISPOSAL 

An  additional  problem  facing  the  AEC 
is  that  of  nuclear  waste  disposal.  The 
image  of  thousands  of  gallons  of  high- 
level  wastes  boiling  away  in  specially 
built  tanks  while  they  slowly  decay  over 
hundreds  of  years  is  not  at  all  far- 
fetched. Currently,  total  high-level  nu- 
clear waste — including  that  from  atomic 
weapons  programs — amounts  to  about  80 
million  gallons  stored  in  about  200  tanks. 
The  U5.  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
that,  by  1995,  the  accumulated  voliune  of 
waste  material  will  come  to  about  2 
billion  gallons.  The  dangers  inherent  in 
the  storage  of  this  material  by  conven- 
tional methods  are  obvious  and  frighten- 
ing. If,  because  of  sabotage  or  natural 
causes,  some  of  this  material  should  find 
its  way  into  our  water  sources,  signifi- 
cant portions  of  our  population  would  be 
exposed  to  certain  death  upon  consump- 
tion of  the  contaminated  water.  Already 
there  have  been  tank  failures,  but  fortu- 
nately no  serious  injury  has  resulted. 

However,  the  AEC  has  developed  a 
method  of  solidifying  liquid  wastes, 
thereby  reducing  the  volume  dramati- 
cally and  at  the  same  time  making  the 
waste  safe  for  transporting.  The  present 
plans  are  to  bury  these  wastes  in  salt 
caverns  so  that  they  can  dissipate  with- 
out danger  to  mankind.  Hopefully,  this 
process  will  be  hastened — and  that  Is 
part  of  the  congressional  duty — to  so  act 
as  to  help  the  AEC  remove  this  threat  to 
our  environment. 

By  way  of  simmiary,  I  would  like  to  tie 
all  of  this  portion  of  my  remarks  to- 
gether suid,  hopefully,  make  some  firm 
suggestions  as  to  the  course  we  should 
take  in  the  future.  My  remarks  are  not 
intended  In  any  way  to  be  an  Indictment 
of  the  AEC,  but  If  we  ignore  the  prob- 
lems that  agency  is  facing,  and  if  we 
overlook  that  agency's  unintentional 
shortcomings,  then  we  are  seriously  en- 
dangering our  national  capabUlty  to  meet 
the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  elec- 
tricity— a  demand  which  I  believe  that, 
given  the  current  state  of  the  art,  can 
only  be  met  by  means  of  nuclear  power. 

As  I  have  indicated  above,  I  believe 
that  a  lowering  of  the  maximum  permis- 
sible levels  not  only  would  help  take  some 
public  pressure  off  the  AEC,  but  that 
sncti  a  lowering  Is  justified  by  both  the 
experience  of  the  AEC  that  its  plants  can 
run  well  below  that  standard,  and  by  the 
public  doubts  that  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  safety  of  those  standards. 
There  should  also  be  stiffer  and  more  ef- 
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fectlve  pollution  regulations  >n  fossil 
fuel  plants — regulations  whlcli  are  at 
least  as  comprehensive  as  tho>e  which 
now  fetter  nuclear  plants.  The  pollution 
of  the  air  and  water  by  fossil  fyel  plants 
is  at  least  as  serious  as  that  o:  nuclear 
pollution,  and  it  occurs  now  or  a  much 
larger  scale.  That  pollution  is,  ii  \  its  own 
right,  a  significant  problem  wh  ch  must 
be  dealt  with  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
quality  of  our  air.  It  seems  incongruous 
and  unfair  that  we  should  so  regulate 
nuclear  pwwer  as  to  require  it  to  meet 
stringent  environmental  an4  safety 
standards,  while  we  allow  fossil  fuel 
plants  to  more  or  less  pollutei  at  will. 
Such  equal  regulation  will  alljow  both 
types  of  plants  to  compete  falrlir  for  the 
consumer's  dollar.  I 

Congress  should  also  considei  the  de- 
sirability of  dividing  the  regulatory  and 
the  promotional  responsibiliti«  of  the 
AEC.  and  perhaps  vest  in  anothqr  agency 
one  or  the  other  of  such  funcU()ns.  This 
unique  dual  role  is  one  that  subjects  the 
AEC  to  a  great  deal  of  public  (jrlticism. 
and  adds  to  the  general  feeling  ithat  the 
AEC  is  both  judge  and  Jury,  responsible 
only  to  itself.  I  am  not,  at  this  ppint,  ad- 
vocating such  action,  but  I  da  suggest 
that  it  should  be  the  subject  of  congres- 
sional scrutiny  in  the  near  future. 

Finally,  the  public  can  assist  the  AEC 
find,  generally,  the  cleaner  Environ- 
ment effort  if  it  would  acknowledge  its 
willingness  to  pay  the  necessany  incre- 
mental costs  of  having  cleari  power. 
Those  costs  are  extremely  small  but,  as 
I  have  noted,  the  utilities  are  very  con- 
cerned about  every  small  incjemental 
cost.  Westinghouse  has  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  is  able  to  refluce  all 
radioactive  releases  from  its  plants  dur- 
ing normal  operation  to  appro|cimately 
zero,  but  the  costs  of  this  process  will  of 
course  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. Similarly,  the  technology^ already 
exists  to  virtually  eliminate  thermal  pol- 
lution, but  it  costs  money  to  buiW  cooling 
towers  and  ponds — and  the  coniimier  Is 
going  to  have  to  absorb  these  co^. 

Let  it  be  understood:  I  am  notjcriticiz- 
ing  those  who  are  asking  that  the  AEC 
act  to  protect  the  environment.  f< 
is  a  vsilid  request:  however,  at 
time,  those  critics  should  put 
heat  on  fossil  fuel  plants.  The 
should  not  be  directed  at 
AEC  out  of  business,  but  direc 
proving   the   overall   environment   and 
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particularly,  the  environment  as 


fected  by  electrical  generating  plants  of 
all  types.  For  it  is  as  unfair  and  illogical 
to  criticize  the  AEC  and  not  tlie  fossil 
fuel  plants,  as  it  would  be  to  att«  ck  Ford 
on  the  issue  of  air  pollution  but  i  nioring. 
at  the  same  time.  General  Motjors  and 
Chrysler. 

Our  demand  for  electrical  povier  can- 
not be  met  without  the  utilizatloi  i  of  nu- 
clear power,  but  that  power  wiJ  never 
gain  public  acceptance  unless  tl  ere  is  a 
concerted  effort  by  the  AEC,  tlie  Con- 
gress and  the  public  to  fairly  and  ration- 
ally look  at  and  solve  the  problems  re 
lated  to  that  energy  source.  It  Is  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  "cool  the  rhetoric" 
and  get  do«'n  to  solutions. 


it  is  af- 


TKX  AKTinCIAI.   HXAST   PIOGEAM 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close 
these  already  too  long  remarks  by  tak- 
ing note  again  of  the  great  prospects 
that  lie  in  the  Commission's  preliminary 
work  toward  the  development  of  a  nu- 
clear-powered artificial  heart. 

Last  year,  our  subcommittee  provided 
the  AEC  with  sui  unbudgeted  $800,000 
increase  in  funds  to  carry  forward  this 
project  but.  due  to  the  fiscal  situation, 
such  funds  were  never  apportioned — 
as  the  term  goes — and  nothing  weis  ac- 
complished with  them.  I  think  this  was 
extremely  unfortunate  for  I  see  great 
promise  in  this  concept  of  a  fully  im- 
plantable artificial  heart,  powered  by 
nuclear  energy  in  the  highest  form  of  its 
peaceful  uses.  A  device  such  as  this — if  it 
works,  and  I  believe  it  will — would  re- 
solve all  those  plaguing  problems,  legal 
and  moral,  as  well  as  physical,  that  have 
cast  doubts  upon  the  long-range  feasi- 
bility of  human  heart  transplants.  For 
anyone  interested — and  we  all  should 
be — information  on  this  program  can 
be  found  on  pages  788  to  791  of  volume 
4  of  our  hearings,  and  as  evidence  of  its 
continuing  interest  in  and  support  of  this 
effort  our  subcommittee  has  again  pro- 
vided the  Commission  with  an  additional 
$800,000.  the  same  as  last  year,  to  carry 
this  work  forward.  I  am  sure  it  is  my 
hope  and  expectation — as  well,  I  believe, 
as  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee— that,  this  coming  fiscal  year. 
these  funds  can  and  will  be  spent  in  fur- 
therance of  what  can  become  one  of  the 
great  breakthroughs  now  remaining  on 
the  medical  front. 

CKNKKAI,   LEAVX  TO  KZTXND 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  bill  and  on  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kir  wan). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  bringing 
forth  an  excellent  bill.  As  Is  inevitable  in 
legislation  Involving  the  complex  mat- 
ters in  the  programs  covered  by  the 
Public  Works  for  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol, and  Power  Development  and  Atomic 
Eiiergy  Commission  Appropriation  Act. 
1971.  There  are  certain  aspects  which 
we  are  not  in  fuU  accord.  Nevertheless, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  committee  responsible  for  the 
authorization  of  the  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Administration's  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
water  resource  development  program,  of 
which  programs  are  included  in  HJl. 
18127. 1  wish  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation for  the  kind  cooperatlveness 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  brief  summary  of  wa- 
ter pollution  control  legislation  to  date 
may  be  helpful  in  imderstanding  the 
issues  we  have  before  us  today. 


Prior  to  1955.  water  pollution  control 
was  limited.  Until  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1948,  the  only  role  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  in  water  jJoUutlon  control  was 
contained  in  three  acts:  The  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1899.  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  of  1912,  and  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act  of  1924. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1948  was  experimental  and  limited  to  a 
trial  period  of  5  years  but  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  June  30,  1956.  On 
July  9.  1956,  there  was  enacted  into  law 
the  first  comprehensive  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  Among  its  provi- 
sions were :  First,  grants  to  assist  States 
and  interstate  agencies  for  water  pollu- 
tion control  activities;  second,  Federad 
grants  of  $50  million  a  year — up  to  an 
aggregate  of  $500  million— for  the  con- 
struction of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works;  and  third,  a  permanent  proced- 
ure governing  Federal  abatement  action 
against  interstate  pollution. 

On  July  20.  1961.  the  Federal  water 
pollution  control  amendments  were  en- 
acted into  law.  The  smiendments,  among 
other  things:  First,  strengthened  abate- 
ment enforcement  of  interstate  and 
navigable  waters,  and  second.  Increased 
Federal  assistance  to  municipalities  for 
construction  of  waste  treatment  works 
by  increasing  the  grant  authorization  to 
$80  million  ji  1962.  $80  million  in  1963. 
and  $100  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1964-67. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  in  ad- 
dition to  creating  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration,  increased 
the  grants  to  $150  million  for  the  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967.  It  doubled  the  dol- 
lar limitation  on  grants  for  construction 
of  waste  treatment  works  from  $600,000 
to  $1.2  million  for  an  individual  project, 
and  from  $2.4  to  $4.8  million  for  a  joint 
project  in  which  two  or  more  communi- 
ties participate.  The  removal  of  the  dol- 
lar limitation  up  to  a  full  30  percent  of 
the  project  cost  was  authorized  if  the 
State  matched  the  full  Federal  contribu- 
tion. It  further  provided  that  an  increase 
in  the  basic  grant  of  an  additional  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  grant  if  the 
project  conformed  to  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  a  metropolitan  area. 

In  1966  the  Congress  recognized  that 
while  it  had  commenced  an  aggressive 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  in  plan- 
ning and  enforcement  by  these  prior 
acts.  InsufBcient  financial  assistance  had 
been  offered  to  the  States  and  the  local 
governments  to  fight  actively  water  pol- 
lution. This  had  been  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  while  sewage  treatment  plants 
were  being  constructed  as  originally  con- 
templated, they  were  insufHcIent  to  keep 
up  with  the  problem.  Thus.  It  became 
clear  to  the  Congress  that  more  tools 
were  needed  to  fight  this  battle,  and 
mainly  the  tools  needed  consisted  of 
more  Federal  fimds. 

Therefore,  in  1966,  the  Congress  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  enacted  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act.  This  legislation,  which 
Is  based  on  the  concept  of  a  Pederal- 
State-local  government  partnership,  au- 
thorized $3.4  billion  for  construction 
grants  for  sewage  treatment  plants  for 
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the  fiscal  years  1968-71.  The  amounts  for 
each  year  are  $450  million  for  1968,  $700 
million  for  1969,  $1  billion  for  1970.  and 
$1.25  blUion  for  1971.  We  did  away  with 
the  dollar  limitation  on  grants  and  in 
sill  cases  the  basic  amoimt  authorized 
for  a  Federal  sliare  for  a  single  project 
or  a  combined  one  is  30  percent  of  the 
total  cost.  However,  where  the  State 
agrees  to  match  30  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  a  project,  the  Federal  share  is 
Increased  to  50  percent  and  to  55  percent 
in  metropolitan  areas  if  the  project  Is  in 
conformity  with  a  comprehensive  metro- 
politan plan.  Hopefully,  this  was  a  major 
breakthrough  in  the  fight  against  water 
pollution. 

We  all  believed,  and  so  advised  our 
constituents,  that  the  authorization  for 
Federal  assistance  for  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  facilities  would  result 
in  aiding  our  towns  and  cities  in  meeting 
the  water  quality  standards  which  we 
had  required  to  be  established  imder  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 

However,  we  were  mistaken.  We 
learned  again  that  authorizing  a  pro- 
gram does  not  insure  that  the  program 
will  be  funded.  Instead  of  $450  million 
In  1968.  appropriations  were  limited  to 
$203  million.  In  1969,  instead  of  $700 
million,  appropriations  were  $214  mil- 
lion, and  in  1970,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  authorized  $1  billion  as  re- 
cently as  1966.  the  administration  In  its 
budget  request  asked  for  $214  million. 
However,  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
raised  this  amount  to  $800  million. 

During  this  period  of  high  promises 
£  and  low  appropriations,  several  States. 
^  including  my  home  State  of  Maryland, 
in  good  fsdth  and  In  full  reliance  of  the 
promises  held  out  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment geared  up  and  proceeded  to  car- 
ry out  its  part  of  the  bargain.  The  State 
of  Maryland  committed  itself  to  con- 
structing sewage  treatment  works  in  an 
amount  approximating  $150  million. 
Over  $25  million  of  what  should  have 
been  Federal  funds  has  been  expended 
by  the  State.  In  all  the  State  of  Mary- 
land has  outstanding  relmbursables  ex- 
ceeding $60  million.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
convey  the  impression  that  other  States 
have  not  also  gone  ahead  with  planning 
and  construction  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  failure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  meet  Its  obligations.  I  have  been 
advised  that  there  is  presently  outstand- 
ing relmbursables  amounting  to  some 
$894  million.  Thus,  instead  of  assisting 
those  States  which  were  willing  to  move 
forward,  we  have  in  fact  burdened  them 
further. 

H.R.  18127  attempts  to  remedy  this  sit- 
uation, at  least  partially.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  we  were  able  to  Jointly  work 
out  language  which  I  believe  will  be 
helpful  to  the  States  which  moved  for- 
ward to  their  monetary  detriment.  This 
was  accomplished  in  this  bill  by  specifi- 
cally allocating  $200  million  of  the  total 
$1  billion  appropriation  recommendation 
on  the  basis  of  eligibility  of  the  States  for 
reimbursement  toward  the  Federal  share 
of  such  projects  as  they  have  pref unded 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8(c)  of 
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the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
In  addition,  it  was  agreed  that  grant 
moneys  not  obligated  out  of  the  amounts 
allocated  to  the  States  imder  the  exist- 
ing formula  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
rather  than  after  18  months,  should 
thereupon  be  reallocated  in  accordance 
with  present  procedures,  thereby  speed- 
ing up  the  process  of  getting  the  grant 
money  where  the  need  exists  and  where  it 
can  be  best  utilized.  This  also  has  been 
included  in  Hil.  18127.  There  had  been 
some  proposals  which  would  have  pro- 
vided for  reimbursement,  but  would  have 
assured  Federal  funding  for  new  proj- 
ects in  future  years.  These  plans  were 
unacceptable. 

I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
I  am  in  agreement  with  this  proposal. 

I  do  have  one  major  reservation.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction — and  I  have  so  stated 
on  many  occasions — that  the  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1971  should  be  the 
full  amount  authorized — $1.25  billion  and 
not  the  proposed  $1  billion.  I  further 
believe  that  the  reimbursement  portion 
shoxild  be  raised  from  $200  million  to 
$250  million. 

In  the  committee's  report,  it  is  noted 
that  there  is  an  estimated  carryover  im- 
obligated  balance  of  $440  million,  which 
when  combined  with  this  year's  recom- 
mendation of  $1  billion  totals  $1.44  bil- 
lion for  construction  of  waste  treatment 
works  to  abate  water  pollution  problems. 
I  regret  that  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration  has  not  been  able  to 
pump  this  imobligated  money  into  the 
program  at  a  faster  rate. 

However,  I  am  totally  convinced  that 
if  the  additional  $250  million  were  ap- 
propriated it  could  be  beneficially  util- 
ized. I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  it  is 
necessary  to  seek  out  and  xAbjcb  blame 
for  the  delays,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  necessary  to  appropriate  the  needed 
funds  and  put  them  to  work  so  that  we 
may  protect  and  preserve  our  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  its  allowance  of  $1,330,000 
for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin  model 
study,  an  increase  of  $1  million  over  the 
administration's  budget  request.  The  in- 
crease aUowed  provides  the  full  Corps  of 
Engineers'  capability  during  fiscal  year 
1971  for  design  of  the  shelter  and  the 
model,  field  data  collection,  studies,  and 
initiation  of  procurement  of  model  in- 
strumentation. The  committee  wsis  most 
kind  to  my  requests  for  additional  funds 
in  excess  of  administration's  budget  rec- 
ommendation which  I  made  at  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee in  May  and  by  letter  dated  June  9. 
1970,  to  the  subcommittee's  distinguished 
chairmtm,  Mr.  Kirwin. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  the 
legislation  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin 
model  study  which  was  included  in  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965.  This  study 
consists  of  a  complete  Investigation  and 
study  of  water  utilization  control  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Basin,  including  but  not 
limited  to  navigation,  fisheries,  fiood  con- 
trol, control  of  noxious  weeds,  water  pol- 
lution control,  water  quality  control, 
beach  erosion,  and  recreation. 


A  hydraulic  model  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Basin  and  associated  technical  cen- 
ter was  authorized  to  be  constructed, 
operated,  and  maintained  in  the  State  uf 
Maryland  for  this  purpose.  The  model 
and  center  are  to  be  utilized  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Govenunent,  as  well  as  the 
States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania in  coimection  with  any  re- 
search, investigation,  or  study  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  them  on  any  aspect  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Basin. 

This  study  is  comprehensive  estuarlne 
study,  multidisciplinary  in  scope,  encom- 
passing engineering  and  the  physical, 
chemical,  biological,  smd  social  sciences. 
The  first  year  of  the  study,  fiscal  year 
1967,  was  used  in  developing  broad  con- 
cepts and  constraints  for  this  study  for 
unprecedented  scope  and  magnitude. 

The  second  year  was  used  for  a  more 
detaUed  evaluation  of  procedures  for  ac- 
complishing the  study,  for  interagency 
coordination,  and  for  a  public  hearing 
at  which  the  views  of  affected  local  in- 
terests were  obtained.  The  analysis  was 
reevaluated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  fiscal  year  1969  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  the  objective  of  reducing  the 
cost,  including  the  model,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  analysis  response  to  that  re- 
quest included  consideration  of  reduc- 
ing the  physical  size  of  the  model,  sub- 
stituting a  mathematical  model  for  a 
hydraulic  model,  and  reducing  the  scope 
of  the  resource  study. 

It  was  found  by  the  corps  that  any  of 
the  less  costly  programs  considered 
would  fail  to  comply  with  the  intent  of 
the  original  authorization  and  would  not 
insure  success  of  the  study.  The  corps 
also  further  found  that  the  total  cost  for 
the  study  would  be  $15  million  and  not 
the  $6  million  originally  authorized  and 
estimated.  Thus,  the  corps  has  estimated 
it  will  need  an  additional  $9  million  to 
complete  the  study. 

On  Jime  4.  1970,  the  Congress  passed 
and  sent  to  the  President  H.R.  15166,  the 
River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization  Act 
of  1970.  This  legislation  included  a  pro- 
vision, which  I  again  had  the  privilege 
of  sponsoring  authorizing  to  completion 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Basin  comprehensive  study  in 
an  estimated  additional  amount  of  $9 
million. 

There  are  many  urgent  problems 
which  chidlenge  the  envirorunent  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  this  study  be  accelerated  and 
completed  as  early  as  possible.  Waste 
disposal  is  a  pressing  problem.  The  Bal- 
timore-Washington urban  complex  had 
a  population  of  approximately  3.8  mil- 
lion people  in  1960.  a  number  which  is 
expected  to  double  in  25  years.  Little 
study  has  been  done  concerning  the  in- 
tricate relationship  between  exploding 
urbanization  and  the  estuarlne  environ- 
ment. The  Washington  area  places  8  mil- 
lion pounds  of  phosphorus  and  25  million 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  Potomac  River 
annually.  These  quantities  are  estimated 
to  double  in  25  years.  The  Patuxent 
River  receives  the  wastes  of  78,000  peo- 
ple and  has  lost  10  species  of  fish.  The 
rapidly  expanding  rate  of  urbanization 
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provides  the  additional  th  eats  of  in- 
creased thermal  loads  and  other  very 
hard  to  manage  compound!!.  There  are 
numerous  other  inflows,  the  invasion  of 
noxious  weeds,  land  and  shore  erosion, 
and  silt  inflows  as  a  function  of  in- 
creased urban  development,  agricultural 
activity,  and  navigation  projects. 

This  comprehensive  stud5-,  when  com- 
pleted, will  project  econonic  develop- 
ment within  the  bay  area  snd  the  con- 
sequent resource  demands.  It  wUl  serve 
as  a  viable  management  gu  de  to  main- 
taining the  environmental  integrity  or 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  while  encouragmg 
beneficial  resource  use  and  enjoyment. 
Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  to  provide 
funds  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
other  essential  public  worls,  and  con- 
gratulate the  committee  or  its  work  In 
these  vital  fields. 

The  committee  has  dealt  generously 
with  Oklahoma  and  with  tie  great  Ar- 
kansas River  project,  and  w(  in  the  Okla- 
homa delegation  are  most  appreciative 
of  the  consideration  afrorde< :  our  State. 

Thanks  to  this  great  ccmmittee.  we 
are  now  in  the  home  stretch  of  construc- 
tion of  locks  and  dams  esse:  itial  to  navi- 
gation of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  barges 
will  be  traveling  up  the  Arkansas  and 
Verdigris  River  channels  by  December  of 
this  year. 

1970  is  the  year  the  gr(at  dream  or 
navigation  will  finally  coTie  true  for 
Oklahoma,  and  realization  <if  that  dream 
would  not  have  been  possibl  e  without  the 
full  support  of  this  committee  and  this 
House. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  remarks 
made  earUer  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  EviNs),  and  tlie  genUeman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhode^^  in  tribute 
to  our  beloved  colleague.  Mike  Kirwan 
of  Ohio.  ^     ^^ 

Chairman  Kirwan  is  ^«ithout  doubt 
the  greatest  champion  of  v  ater  resource 
development  serving  in  thi4  House  in  the 
20th  century,  and  Oklahotnans  will  al- 
ways be  grateful  to  him  for  his  stalwart 
support  of  Oklahoma  watei  development 
programs. 

Tliere  are  many  others  on  this  great 
committee  who  have  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  our  Nation's  m  ater  resource 
development— and  I  am  gr  iteful  to  each 
of  them — but  no  one  has  si  rpassed  Mike 
KrawAN  in  either  leadership  or  states- 
manship In  the  advancement  of  this 
cause. 

We  are  going  to  miss  Mms  Kirwan  m 
the  92d  Congress— and  in  t  tie  Congresses 
to  follow. 
Oklfiihomans  will  never  forget  him. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  support  H.R.  181^7.  the  pubUc 
works  appropriations  bill^and  urge  its 
prompt  passage  by  the  House.  Despite 
the  disfavor  public  works  have  found  in 
some  quarters  of  our  society,  they  re- 
main the  most  eflTectlve  m^ans  available 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  affect  the 
restoration  of  the  Nation's  lands  and 
water  resources.  And  while  the  appro- 
priations are  not  nearly  ii  generous  as 
I  would  personally  have  them.  I  must 
say  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
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tions  performed  well  under  rather  severe 
budget  limitations. 

In  my  own  district,  these  appropria- 
tions will  provide  $1  million  toward  con- 
struction of  the  Red  River  Waterway. 
$1.9  million  toward  emergency  bank 
protection  on  the  Red.  and  $100,000  for 
planning  of  levees  and  bank  stabili- 
zation on  the  Red,  one  of  the  most  ne- 
glected rivers  in  the  United  States.  The 
bill  will  also  provide  $15,000  for  exami- 
nations and  surveys  on  Bayous  Rapides, 
Boeuf,  Cocodrie.  and  outlets  in  my  dis- 
trict, as  weU  as  $103,000  for  the  Old 
and  Atchafalaya  Rivers  control  project. 
Funds  in  the  amount  of  $3.4  million  are 
provided  for  Mississippi  River  levees, 
$200,000  for  construction  and  planning 
on  Old  River.  $120,000  for  the  south 
bank  of  the  Red,  $6.1  mUUon  for  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin,  and  $32.6  million  for 
channel  improvements  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

These  funds  are  provided  largely  for 
projects  which  are  already  underway. 
Little  or  nothing  is  provided  for  new 
improvements  to  these  waterways.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  bill  contemplates  con- 
tinuation of  these  projects  in  Louisiana, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  they  only  maintain 
work  already  plaimed  and  do  nothing  to 
increase  the  rate  of  progress  conditions 
demand. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  fiscal  situation 
will  soon  permit  us  to  move  forward  on 
the  great  number  of  deserving  projects 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  cannot  for 
long  afford  to  stand  still  in  our  programs 
of  Ismd  and  water  development. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
along  with  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
growing    environmental    crisis    in    our 
country.  We  are  faced  with  the  hazards 
of  pollution  on  severad  fronts.  Our  lakes 
and  rivers,  once  our  most  cherished  as- 
sets, are  virtuaUy  unusable,  and  have  be- 
come ever-increasing  health  hazards.  In 
our  large  urban  areas,  the  ominous  threat 
of  polluted  air  is  no  longer  a  possibility, 
but  an  undeniable  reality.  My  own  city  of 
Chicago  has  recently  enacted  an  ordi- 
nance which  will  require  both  Govern- 
ment and  industry  to  adhere  to  strict 
antipollution   guidelines.   I   am   in   full 
agreement  with  my  colleagues  who  seek 
to  amend  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  to  allow  for  full  funding  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Con- 
sidering   the    gravity    of    the    existing 
situation,  we  cannot  approve  less. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  work  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  who  sit  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  The  re- 
fjort  on  this  legislation  shows  their  acute 
awareness  of  the  need  to  combat  our 
environmental  problems  as  swiftly  and 
efficiently  as  possible.  The  increased 
funding  by  the  committee  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend them  for  increasing  the  grants  for 
waste  treatment  plants,  and  for  striving 
for  efBcient  new  means  of  grant  alloca- 
tions. The  bill  before  us  today,  although  a 
significant  increase  over  past  appropria- 
tions for  pollution  control,  is  no  guaran- 
tee of  any  immediate  solutions.  But  with 


the  $1.25  billion  appropriation  for  clean 
water.  I  feel  it  can  be  a  very  significant 
step. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  House  membership  concern- 
ing two  projects  now  underway  in  the 
10th  Congressional  District  of  Texas. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
diligent  effort  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations invested  in  reporting  to  the 
House  a  well-planned  and  comprehen- 
sive program  of  public  works,  and  I  com- 
mend to  you  the  result  of  their  efforts, 
the  bill  which  we  consider  now  in  this 
Chamber.  The  committee  did  not  heed  all 
recommendations,  but  perhaps  this  is 
good.  They  must  view  each  project  in  the 
light  of  the  overall  welfare  of  our  Nation 
and  must  allocate  a  limited  supply  of 
funds  among  those  projects  most  worthy. 
I  hold  the  highest  respect  for  their  Judg- 
ment in  these  matters. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  com- 
mittee saw  sufficient  reason  to  deem  the 
Palmetto  Bend  reclamation  project  and 
the  San  Gabriel — a  tributary  of  the 
Brazos  River — Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
flood  control  project  worthy  of  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  1971.  The  committee 
moved  the  San  Gabriel  project  into  the 
construction  start  stage,  and  authorized 
for  the  Palmetto  Bend  Dam  project 
$100,000  for  preconstruction  planning  to 
be  added  to  the  $200,000  allocated  last 
year  but  frozen  by  Executive  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  approval  by  the 
committee  of  the  continuance  of  these 
projects  is  evidence  of  their  confidence 
the  projects  should  be  kept  alive  and  roll- 
ing in  the  framework  of  national  public 
works.  Moreover,  both  are  cruclsd  to  the 
areas  which  they  affect  directly. 

Williamson  County  suffered  disastrous 
back-to-back  fioods  In  1957  and  1959. 
The  damages  ran  well  over  $3  million  and 
our  rural  economy  was  damaged  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  San  Gabriel  flood  control 
program  will  eliminate  this  potential  for 
future  disaster.  The  project  stood  ready 
for  construction  in  1968.  SufHclent  land 
has  now  been  purchased.  The  San  Ga- 
briel Reservoirs  have  been  authorized  for 
nearly  two  decades,  longer  than  most 
others  in  the  United  States.  The  project 
offers  a  benefit  to  cost  ratio  of  1.7  to  1. 
Moreover,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Brazos  River  Authority  of  Texas,  and  the 
Governor  of  Texas  are  firm  In  their  com- 
mitment to  this  project.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
aster in  its  own  right  to  bring  this  project 
so  far  along  only  to  let  it  die  or  unduly 
linger  here. 

The  Palmetto  Bend  Dam  was  author- 
ized in  1968  after  20  years  of  hard  work 
and  planning.  As  a  result  of  these  years 
of  effort  the  project  now  has  an  unprec- 
edented breadth  of  support  among  all 
levels  of  government.  Presently,  the 
Lavaca-Navldad  River  Authority,  the 
Jackson  County  Commissioners  Court, 
the  Texas  Water  Development  Board, 
and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are 
all  agreed  on  this  project.  To  obtain  Ini- 
tial authorization  of  the  project,  the  citi- 
zens of  Jackson  County  voted  more  than 
2  to  1  in  favor  of  taxes  to  pay  for  bonds 
for  the  project.  The  Texas  Water  Devel- 
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opment  Board  agreed  to  participate  In 
the  project  up  to  nearly  $22  million — 
significantly  higher  than  the  estimated 
Federal  participation  of  $12  million. 
Planners  have  reported  that  the  yields  of 
the  reservoir  will  be  needed  to  meet  the 
local  water  needs  of  the  year  2020  or 
much  sooner.  Also  such  a  reservoir  should 
insure  against  the  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
astrous events  of  the  early  fifties  when 
drought  took  a  high  economic  toll.  Fur- 
ther, this  project  has  been  specifically 
included  in  a  comprehensive  water  plan 
proposed  by  the  Texas  Water  Develop- 
ment Board  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation designed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  for  50  years.  This 
project  is  worthy.  Enthusiasm  Is  high. 
But  there  Is  always  a  danger  of  stagna- 
tion if  that  enthusiasm  Is  not  put  to  work 
soon.  This  project  certainly  deserves 
action  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  respectfully  urge  the 
continued  support  of  these  two  vital  proj- 
ects, the  San  Gabriel  flood-control  proj- 
ect and  the  Palmetto  Bend  reclamation 
project,  and  I  want  to  officially  thank  the 
committee  for  their  consideration.  I 
know  they  gave  each  request  throughout 
the  Nation  their  full  attention  and  did 
what  they  could  to  keep  us  on  target.  The 
members  of  the  committee — on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis — were  considerate  of  the 
groups  which  appeared  before  them.  The 
members  had  to  sit  in  long  sessions  and 
hear  testimony  which  often  was  detailed 
and  Involved.  Yet  they  were  considerate, 
courteous,  and  thoughtful.  The  reception 
they  gave  to  citizens  who  testified  was 
_  warm  and  understanding,  and  the  mem- 
3  bers  made  those  citizens  proud  of  their 
X     Government. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  also  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  very  excellent 
professional  staff  of  the  House  who  know 
what  they  are  doing,  and  who  operate 
their  part  of  the  committee  work  In  a 
highly  professional  and  efficient  manner. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  18127,  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

For  12  years,  I  have  worked  for  flood- 
control  protection  essential  to  my  area, 
the  Fifth  District  of  Connecticut.  In 
large  part  through  my  efforts,  a  complex 
of  flood  control  dams,  reservoirs,  dikes, 
and  pumping  stations,  so  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  our  people  and  property, 
has  neared  the  peak  of  completion.  Fur- 
Uier  funds  are  necessary  to  reach  that 
peak. 

The  1971  public  works  bill  provides  for 
three  flood  control  projects  In  the  Fifth 
District  of  Connecticut.  I  can  attest  to 
the  importance  these  projects  hold  for 
the  people  of  the  Derby,  Trumbull  Pond 
Reservoir,  and  Ansonia-Derby  areas. 
These  programs  are  sorely  needed.  Of 
the  total  $10,050,000  In  this  bUl  desig- 
nated for  Connecticut  flood  control,  $8,- 
550,000  is  earmarked  for  Fifth  District 
planning  and  construction.  Passage  of 
this  bill  would  mark  the  culmination  of 
successful  cooperation  in  this  fleld  be- 
tween myself,  local  officials,  the  Public 
Works  and  Appropriations  Committees, 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  during  the  last 
12  years. 
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H.R.  18127  further  supports  In  tangible 
form  the  objective  of  restoring  and  main- 
taining a  clean  environment.  As  an  early 
advocate  of  national  efforts  to  combat 
water  pollution,  I  support  the  bill's  di- 
rect appropriation  of  $1  billion  to  fund 
constuction  of  waste  treatment  works. 
This  sum  Is  authorized  by  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966,  a  law 
which  I  sponsored  In  the  House.  Included 
with  this  would  be  a  carryover  of  $440 
million  which  would  make  a  total  avail- 
able of  $1.44  billion. 

We  must  more  than  ever  be  sensitive 
to  our  ecological  needs,  the  preservation 
of  our  open  space,  and  the  protection  and 
control  of  our  rivers.  The  $1  billion  ap- 
propriation In  this  bill  for  clean  water 
restoration  represents  a  $200  million 
increase  over  last  year's  bill — $640  mil- 
lion with  the  carryover — a  forward  step 
in  environmental  control. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
its  stated  opposition  to  the  inclusion  of 
funds  for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  power  proj- 
ect in  Maine.  I  have  opposed  this  project 
in  the  past  as  being  inefficient  and  un- 
necessary. In  fact,  the  House  has  rejected 
Dickey-Lincoln  appropriations  on  five 
separate  roUcall  votes  in  the  last  4  years. 
OriginaUy  estimated  at  $300  million, 
eventual  project  costs  would  probably  ex- 
ceed $500  million.  One  study  predicts  that 
future  power  requirements  in  Boston 
and  Maine  could  be  satisfied  at  one-flf  th 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  costs  through  steam 
and  pumped  storage  plants.  Furthermore. 
Dickey-Lincoln's  power  could  not  be 
available  before  1980.  In  addition  this 
hardly  seems  to  be  the  time  to  add  a 
commitment  of  half  a  billion  dollars  to 
an  overburdened  Federal  Budget.  For 
these  reasons,  I  cannot  view  Dickey- 
Lincoln  as  a  practical  means  of  provid- 
ing power.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
the  best  news  for  America  in  this  decade 
has  been  the  explosion  of  interest  In  im- 
proving and  protecting  our  environment. 
It  Is  good  news  because  It  can  bring  us 
pure  air  and  water,  needed  national 
parks  and  wildlife  preservation.  It  could, 
however,  become  a  curse  instead  of  good 
news  If,  in  hysteria,  we  respond  by  pro- 
hibiting every  needed  highway,  canal, 
and  Job-producing  industrial  opportu- 
nity. 

The  poorly  documented,  and  some- 
times completely  im truthful,  attacks 
made  by  some  people  against  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  present  a  case  In 
point. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  recommendation  of  $6  million  for 
continued  construction  for  the  canal  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  committee  for  its  firm  support  for 
the  canal.  The  committee  feels  the  canal 
should  move  ahead,  and  offered  Its  full 
support  for  the  project  in  the  report  on 
the  funding  bill.  HJR.  18127.  I  Include 
here  the  statement  on  the  canal  from 
the  committee  report — 91-1219: 

Cross-FloricU  Barge  Canal.  Florida — The 
conimlttee  has  Included  In  the  bill  the  $6.- 
000,000.  Including  OMryoyer  funds,  proposed 
In  the  budget  to  continue  construction  of 


the  project.  The  committee  has  given  se- 
rious consideration  to  the  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  as  to  the  possible  ecological 
and  hydrologlcal  adverse  efTects  that  may 
result  from  the  project.  However,  the  com- 
mittee does  not  feel  that  It  would  be  war- 
ranted, in  the  light  of  the  current  facts 
available,  in  delaying  construction  of  the 
project  which  was  started  in  1984  and  is  now 
about  30  percent  complete.  The  reservoir  and 
pool  preparation  on  the  project  are  43  per- 
cent complete;  construction  of  the  dams.  76 
percent  complete;  and  the  required  locks. 
60  percent  complete.  A  total  of  $62.7  mil- 
lion has  been  allocated  to  the  project  to 
date. 

The  project  has  a  very  favorable  beneflt- 
to-co6t  raUo  of  1.4  to  1.  Since  authorization, 
the  project  has  been  subject  to  two  special 
studies  to  examine  to  economic  justification 
of  Its  construction,  including  an  independent 
study  by  a  nationally  recognized  consulting 
firm.  These  studies  include  comments  from 
other  agencies  having  expertise  in  the  fields 
of  biology,  natural  esthertlcs.  and  environ- 
mental matters.  The  design  and  constnictlon 
of  the  project  have  been  fully  coordinated 
with  Federal  and  SUte  agencies  to  Insure 
that  the  environmental  aspect  of  the  project 
area  are  preserved  and  enhanced.  The  V.S. 
Geological  Survey  has  recently  completed  a 
detailed  study  of  the  geohydrology  of  the 
canal  and  the  Ocala  area,  which  indicated 
that  the  proposed  canal  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  quanUty  or  quality  of  the  water 
coming  from  Silver  Springs.  Its  study  also 
disclosed  that  the  Impact  of  the  barge  canal 
on  ground  water  supply  wlU  be  negligible. 

In  reference  to  the  fish  and  wildlife.  It  is 
realized  that  with  the  construction  of  any 
new  reeervolrs,  habitats  change  and  eome 
plants  and  animals  are  reduced  but  other 
plants  and  animals  appear  and  prosper  in 
the  new  environment.  The  new  reservcJrs 
will  provide  many  thousands  of  areas  of  new 
habitat  for  a  wide  variety  of  sport  and  com- 
mercial species.  The  committee  believes  that 
studies  that  have  been  made  support  con- 
clusions that  while  some  short  term  losses 
will  result,  the  overall  effect  wUl  be  a  long 
term  gain  in  the  environmental  quality. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  status  at  th« 
construction  and  the  need  for  the  project, 
the  committee  recommends  that  tJie  con- 
struction work  continue  and  that  every  effort 
continue  to  be  made  to  minimize  any  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  environment,  ecology, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  In  the  area.  Any  addi- 
tional studies  would  ^pear  t»  be  a  duplica- 
tion of  previous  work  and  would  delay  reali- 
zation of  the  essenUal  project  benefits. 

This  canal  Is  being  constructed  as  an 
Important  piAlic  transportation  facility, 
just  like  a  highway.  The  purpose  of  the 
canal  Is  to  move  bulk  goods  at  a  cheap 
rate  for  the  beneflt  of  all  Americans,  not 
just  a  few.  It  will  cut  the  costs  of  ship- 
ping goods  from  the  producing  areas  of 
the  west  to  the  consuming  areas  of  the 
east.  It  has  been  foimd  economically 
justified  for  these  reasons  alone. 

Even  more  Important  than  that,  how- 
ever. Is  the  defense  value  which  this 
canal  gives  our  country  by  allowing  safe 
transportation  of  oil  In  time  of  war  from 
oil-producing  areas  in  the  west  to  oil- 
consuming  areas  in  the  east.  This  Is  In 
support  of  both  the  industry  and  the 
military  oil  uses,  which  are  both  neces- 
sary to  our  country's  survival  in  time  of 
war.  The  alternatives  of  rail,  ocean  ship- 
ping, or  pipeline  would  be  very  much 
more  expensive,  if  they  could  be  obtained 
at  all. 

My  primsay  support  for  the  CroM- 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  as  a  senior  member 
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of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  chainnan  of  the  Seapowar  Subcom- 
mittee, is  based  on  Its  national  defense 
value.  During  World  War  n,  ships  with 
a  replacement  value  of  $1  bllliqn  were  lost 
off  the  coast  of  Florida  due  to  German 
submarine  attacks.  The  threat  today 
from  the  Soviet  submarine  fleet  is  even 
more  awesome  and  Increasing  In  Inten- 
sity in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Caatro's  Cuba. 
90  miles  from  Florida,  and  the  always 
dangerous  Latin  Americanj  situation 
make  the  canal  more  imporlJant  to  na- 
tional security  in  1970  than  it  ivas  in  1942 
when  the  Congress  authorize*  the  canal 
for  national  defense  reasons.] 

Although  the  canal  may  notj  In  the  cur- 
rent tight  mUitory  budget  be  4  thing  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  expect 
to  build  Itself,  for  It  has  never  built  a 
canal  like  this  from  defense  fupds;  never- 
theless, the  defense  value  is  In  fact  tre- 
mendous. And  this  defense  vallue  is  reason 
enough  to  build  the  canal.;  even  if  it 
were  not  otherwise  Justified  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis,  which  it  manife^ly  is. 

During  the  course  of  consideration  of 
the  location  of  the  canal,  cjating  back 
to  1826.  some  29  different  ^utes  were 
studied.  Based  upon  those  btudies  the 
present  alinement  was  authorized  in 
1942.  At  the  same  time  authorization  was 
granted,  construction  of  a  pideline  across 
the  State  of  Florida  was  undertaken  to 
relieve  the  oil  and  fuel  shortage  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  as  a  result  iof  the  war- 
time situation.  I  mention  this  since  dur- 
ing the  testimony  of  Maj.  Oen.  Eugene 
Reybold.  Chief  of  Engineers,  War  De- 
partment, before  the  Senatei  Committee 
on  Commerce.  June  30.  1942,Jhe  stated  in 
testlfjrlng  In  regard  to  the  oanal: 

Tbe  value  In  time  of  war  oflan  Unproved 
througb  Inland  waterway  frot^  Port  Isabel 
(Texas)  to  Trenton  (New  Jejsey)  with  a 
Tntntmiim  deptli  Of  12  feet.  IB  Relieved  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  conrtructl4n  of  these 
improvementa.  j 

The  canal  Is  not  a  conservaitlon  project, 
although  It  will  greatly  enha»ice  the  out- 
door recreational  values  along  its  107- 
mlle  route.  It  is  a  transportation  facility, 
one-third  complete  with  $52.7  million  al- 
ready appropriated  by  Confress,  which 
Is  fuUy  economically  justlfl^.  The  tax- 
payers of  Florida  have  matched  funds 
with  the  taxpayers  of  the  di*tricts  along 
the  canal  to  furnish  $12  mil^on  on  rights 
of  way.  It  will  carry  over  a  nillllon  tons 
of  trafDc  annually  when  it  lis  open. 

Luckily,  the  Cross -FloHda  Barge 
Canal  will  greatly  improve  toutdoor  rec- 
reation as  an  incidental  vallue  and  will, 
in  my  opinion,  have  substai^tlal  conser- 
vation values  far  exceeding; any  public- 
assisted  highway  or  railrMd  right-of- 
way.  The  canal  project  will  produce  36 
new  public  recreation  areas  «rtth  254  ad- 
ditional miles  of  shoreline  and  35.000 
acres  of  surface  water.  The  U.S.  Wild- 
life Service  predicts  a  gain  of  78.200  an- 
nual man-days  for  fishing  and  there  will 
be  296  more  acres  for  plcyiicking  and 
camping,  along  with  a  300-f^t-wide  col- 
lar of  land  around  each  icservolr  for 
exclusive  public  use  for  axnping,  pic 
nicking,  and  Just  plain  joying  the 
wonders  of  nature. 

There  is  no  reaaoQ  to  belli  !ve  that,  had 


not  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  been 
authorized  and  funded  by  the  Congress, 
the  portion  of  the  State  it  will  traverse 
would  be  preserved  in  its  natural  state. 
There  was  no  such  planning  or  law  set- 
ting aside  the  canal  area  from  the  deep 
water  at  Jacksonville  on  the  St.  Johns 
River  on  the  east  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
near  Yankeetown  on  the  west  for  con- 
servation or  preservation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,   the  Oklawaha  River,  where  two 
reservoirs  will  be  constructed  along  the 
canal  route,  has  been  improved  by  the 
U-S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  80 
years.  The  work  on  the  Oklawtiha  River 
first  started  in  1890  at  the  request  of 
local  people  there.  Since  that  time,  some 
seven  different  projects  have  taken  place 
along  the  river,  which  before  these  im- 
provements was  so  winding,  snag  infest- 
ed, and  dangerous  that  it  was  seldom 
used  by  anyone.  In  1960.  over  $25  million 
In  flood  damage  to  homes  and  property 
was  caused  along   the  river.   Improve- 
ments have  been  made  to  protect  against 
such   catastrophes.   Canal   construction 
is  not  destroying  the  Oklawaha  River  or 
any  other  area.  Instead,  the  river  will  be 
further    changed    to    Include    the    two 
large  water   Improvements.  These   Im- 
provements when  completed  will  be  use- 
ful manmade  lakes  of  greater  water  ex- 
tent than  the  river.  Some  persons  have 
urged  that  these  bodies  of  water  might 
become  polluted  from  barge  traffic ;  but, 
these  bodies  of  water  are  water  reserves 
to  supply  the  locks  and  are  not  likely  to 
ever  receive  any  pollutants  at  all. 

The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  is  im- 
portant to  national  defense.  It  is  eco- 
nomically justified  and  it  will  add  to 
outdoor  recreation  value.  It  should  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible  for  all 
America. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  note 
also  in  the  committee's  report  and  In 
the  bill  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  before  us  today  the  strong  support 
of  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  program. 
I  commend  the  committee  for  its  attitude 
and  support  of  this  critical  effort.  The 
development  of  the  fast  breeder  Is  the 
priority  effort  in  the  Nation's  ci\'illan 
power  program.  The  only  solution  we  now 
see  to  our  long-range  energy  problems  in 
the  development  of  the  breeder  reactor. 
If  we  are  successful,  we  will  attain  a 
virtually  limitless  supply  of  energy.  We 
must  concentrate  our  effort  in  the  civil- 
ian power  field  on  the  development  of 
this  reactor  system.  We  are  all  cognizant 
of  the  budget  restrictions  which  have 
been  imposed  on  the  fimding  of  many  of 
our  programs.  Accordingly,  our  efforts 
on  such  important  projects  as  the  breed- 
er program  must  be  planned  and  exe- 
cuted as  efficiently  as  possible  In  order 
that  we  obtain  maximum  benefits  from 
the  available  funds. 

Last  Saturday  I  met  with  Mr.  Shaw, 
the  director  of  the  ABC's  reactor  develop- 
ment program;  and  with  the  top  man- 
agement of  the  AEC's  Argonne  National 
Laboratory  to  review  the  effort  on  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  I  visited 
with  the  management  of  the  AEC's  Ar- 
gonne Laboratory  last  Saturday  was  to 
obtain  assurance  that  a  concerted  and 


well-planned  approach  to  the  effort  on 
the  breeder  is  utilized.  The  Argonne 
Laboratory  has  been  assigned  a  major 
portion  of  the  effort  In  the  breeder  pro- 
gram. Accordingly,  In  my  discussions 
with  Dr.  DufQeld.  the  Director  of  the 
Laboratory  and  his  colleagues,  I  made  a 
special  point  of  the  fact  that  this  work 
must  be  given  priority  attention.  I 
stressed  the  Importance  of  assigning  the 
best  qualified  people  to  this  program.  We 
must  have  people  who  are  both  profes- 
sionally and  personally  committed  to  the 
expeditious  and  successful  completion  of 
the  work. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  I 
plan  to  continue  to  "ride  herd"  on  this 
program  since  it  is  so  vitally  important 
to  the  Nation.  I  want  to  again  com- 
mend the  committee  for  its  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  breeder  reactor  program. 
Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity,  on  behalf  of  the 
residents  of  northwestern  Miimesota,  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
particularly  the  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee,  for  Including  In 
this  bill  $150,000  to  allow  the  commence- 
ment of  construction  on  the  Roseau 
River  project  located  in  northwestern 
Minnesota. 

The  residents  of  this  area  have  been 
battling  against  the  extraordinary  fiood 
conditions  that  exist  along  the  Roseau 
River  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. They  have  Invested  a  great  deal 
of  effort  and  money  In  this  effort  over 
the  years.  However,  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  Federal  project,  envisioned  in 
this  bill,  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete victory  in  this  battle  against  the 
virtually  annual  flooding  that  occurs 
along  the  Roseau  River. 

Our  approval  of  the  funds  for  this 
project  means  a  great  deal  to  the  resi- 
dents of  northwestern  Minnesota  for  it 
signals  the  opportunity  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  devastation  that  has  continually 
hampered  their  efforts  to  make  a  better 
life  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  passage  of  the  public  works  and 
Atomic  ESiergy  Commission  Approprla- 
Uons  bill. 

This  legislation  Is  particularly  vital  in 
my  district,  where  both  flood  control  and 
better  utilization  of  water  resources  are 
critical  problems. 

In  June  of  1965  one  of  the  most  dam- 
aging floods  in  recent  histoi-y  occurred 
in  Colorado  when  Plum  Creek  and  the 
South  Platte  River,  normally  rather 
placid  streams,  were  turned  into  a  veri- 
table wall  of  water  by  thunderstorms  of 
incredible  intensity. 

Damage  topped  half  a  billion  dollars 
and  13  lives  were  lost. 

Prom  this  tragedy  came  a  resolve  on 
the  part  of  both  the  people  of  Colorado 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  bring  flood  control  not  only  to  Plum 
Creek  but  other  tributaries  of  the  South 
Platte  River  which  are  subject  to  storms 
such  as  that  of  1965. 

Work  was  begim  on  the  previously  au- 
thorized Chatfield  dam  and  reservoir. 
The  project  now  is  In  the  construction 
phase,  and  I  am  pleased  that  $13.2  mil- 


lion—which is  just  enough  to  maintain 
the  corps'  schedule— will  be  provided. 

In  1968  Congress  authorized  construc- 
tion of  the  Mount  Carbon  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir on  another  notorious  killer  among 
the  South  Platte  tributaries.  Bear  Creek. 
The  bill  we  are  considering  would  pro- 
vide $400,000  for  advanced  design  on  this 
much-needed  project. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  development  of 
water  resources  is  equally  vital  to  my  dis- 
trict, and  accordingly  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would  be 
provided  with  $139,000  for  continued  in- 
vestigation of  potential  water  utilization 
projects  in  northern  Colorado. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nunols.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  note  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  supporting  the  funding  of  the 
Human  Radiobiology  Facility  for  Ar- 
gonne National  Laboratory.  I  strongly 
concur  in  the  committee's  support  of  this 
project  and  commend  the  committee  for 
its  foresight  In  Including  this  project  In 
its  biU. 

This  facility  will  house  the  newly  cre- 
ated Center  for  Human  Radiobiology. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
studied  the  need  for  this  facihty  in  depth 
at  a  number  of  hearings.  The  work  to 
be  performed  in  this  facility  is  aimed  at 
obtaining  vital  data  on  the  effects  of 
radiation  on  humans.  Data  can  be  ob- 
tained from  humans  who  were  exposed 
to  radiation  40  to  50  years  ago  as  a  re- 
sult of  uninformed,  and  at  that  period, 
careless  use  of  radium.  Some  of  these 
exposures  occurred  &s  a  result  of  what 
w«is  believed  at  the  time  to  be  a  thera- 
peutic use  of  naturally  radioactive  ma- 
terials and  others  as  a  consequence  of 
careless  industrial  use  of  radium  in 
applications  such  as  painting  of  watch 
dials. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  facility  in  which  we  can  study 
the  effects  of  radiation  and  to  use  the 
data  in  setting  future  standards  for  ex- 
posure of  humans  to  radiation.  We  need 
this  valuable  data  to  help  insure  that 
never  again  will  Instances  of  such 
human  exposure  take  place. 

Last  Saturday  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  with  the  Director  of  Argonne 
NaUonal  Laboratory,  Dr.  Robert  Duflleld. 
He  outlined  for  me  his  plans  for  proceed- 
ing with  this  facility  when  congressional 
action  Is  consummated.  A  great  deal  of 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  construc- 
tion and  utilization  of  this  facility  which 
will  assure  that  our  Nation  obtains  max- 
imum results  with  the  funds  we  are  ap- 
propriating today. 

Last  year  I  learned  there  was  a  group 
of  patients  at  the  Elgin  State  Mental 
Hospital  who  had  been  treated  with  ra- 
dium compounds  in  the  I930's.  Since  I 
thought  that  the  additional  information 
which  could  be  gained  from  these  peo- 
ple, who  had  unnecessarily  been  exposed, 
could  assist  In  guiding  our  Judicial  use 
of  radiation  In  the  future  I  asked  the 
director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  of  Illinois  if  he  could  cooperate 
with  the  scientists  who  were  doing  the 
work  on  human  radiobiology  by  making 
available  to  them  the  data  on  these  pa- 
tients. I  was  most  pleased  to  leam  diirlng 
my  discussions  last  Saturday  with  scien- 


tists from  the  Argonne  National  Labora- 
tory that  the  patient*  from  the  Elgin 
Mental  Hospital  are  being  studied  for  the 
valuable  additlMial  data  this  can  pro- 
vide in  our  work. 

I  plan  to  follow  the  work  of  the  Hu- 
man Radiobiology  Facility  at  the  Ar- 
gonne National  Laboratories,  and  I  spe- 
cifically plan  to  stay  in  touch  with  Dr. 
Robert  Rowland,  of  Argorme,  who  is  in 
charge  of  this  work. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  approiMlation  before  us  today 
contains  funding  for  a  small,  but  very 
important,  project  in  my  district. 

In  this  bill  Is  an  item  calling  for  an 
expenditure  of  $839,000  for  the  comple- 
tion of  a  bridge  over  the  J.  Percy  Priest 
Reservoir. 

When  the  reservoir  was  Impoimded 
some  3  to  4  years  ago  It  left  ladated  a 
section  of  Metropolitan  Nashville-David- 
son County  with  no  access  by  land  to  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  county.  This  also 
brought  an  isolation  from  urban  services 
such  as  police  and  fire  protection  as  well 
as  ambulance  service  and  commercial 
services. 

The  city  of  Nashville  and  the  State  of 
Tennessee  immediately  recognized  the 
need  of  the  area  and  authorized  expendi- 
tures for  the  construction  of  the  piers  for 
a  bridge  as  well  as  a  road  connecting  the 
bridge  with  two  interstate  highways.  The 
piers  for  the  bridge  were  constructed  be- 
fore the  impoxmdment  of  the  reservoir 
and  the  rights  of  way  for  the  road  have 
been  seemed.  All  that  remains  is  for  the 
actual  construction  of  the  bridge.  The 
fimds  in  this  bill  will  make  this  possible 
and  permit  work  to  get  underway  in  the 
very  near  future. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Evms,  who, 
realizing  the  need  for  this  bridge,  guided 
the  money  for  it  through  the  hearing 
and  executive  sessions  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  To  him,  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
very  much  Indebted  and  even  more  ap- 
preciative. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  at  a  crossroads  In  the  field  of 
electric  power.  The  Nation  demands 
more  and  more  electricity  as  its  popula- 
tion grows  and  its  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  electricity  Increases.  In  the  year 
2000.  experts  predict  that  we  will  require 
eight  times  as  much  electricity  as  we 
now  consume.  But  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  for  us  to  answer  our 
power  needs  through  conventional  meth- 
ods of  power  generation.  Though  the 
burning  of  fossil  fuels,  that  is  coal  and 
oil.  is  now  providing  our  Nation  with  90 
percent  of  Its  electricity,  the  supply  of 
those  fuels  Is  becoming  depleted.  We  are 
being  forced  to  use  lower  grade  fuels. 
piftUng  conventional  methods  of  power 
production  more  expensive.  The  deple- 
tion of  fossil  fuels  makes  the  future  of 
our  chemical  and  drug  Industries  less 
secure,  as  coal  and  oil  are  Irreplaceable 
to  them. 

Because  of  the  problems  created  by 
continued  consumption  of  fossil  fuels,  the 
Nation  is  now  beginning  to  turn  to  atomic 
energy  for  its  power  needs.  While  elec- 


tricity from  nuclear  sources  provides 
only  2  percent  of  our  power  needs  at 
this  point  in  time,  it  is  estimated  that  in 
the  year  2000  nuclear  energy  will  have  to 
fulfill  from  one- third  to  one-half  of  that 
need. 

But  before  we  plunge  Into  a  frantic 
effort  to  Increase  our  atomic  powerplant 
capacity,  we  must  be  wary  of  the  harm- 
ful side  effects  of  atomic  powerplants. 
Because  we  face  a  power  problem,  we 
must  not  panic  and  hastily  Institute  a 
quick  solution.  If  we  do,  we  may  find  that 
10  years  from  now  that  we  have  created 
more  problems  than  we  have  solved.  The 
danger  of  a  quick  and  hEisty  solution  in 
the  nuclear  power  field  is  aggravated  by 
a  number  of  unique  and  grave  factors. 
Among  these  factors: 

First.  The  harmful  effects  of  using 
nuclear  energy  are  irreversible.  Whereas, 
with  the  necessary  time  and  resources 
we  can  correct  a  falling  In  a  space  mis- 
sion or  clean  up  a  polluted  river,  we  can- 
not remove  radiation  from  a  htunan 
being  or  his  environment  once  it  Is 
placed  there.  Radioactive  materials  that 
we  create  In  powerplants  remain  deadly 
for  50,000  years:  they  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Second.  Radiation  poisoning  of  hu- 
mans Is  a  cumulative  process.  The  radia- 
tion thsit  man  is  exposed  to  will  be  passed 
on  to  his  children  and  his  children's 
children.  Any  Individual  may  receive  a 
"small  harmless"  dose  of  radiation.  But 
three  generations,  and  three  "small 
harmless"  doses  later,  that  individual's 
great  grandchildren  could  suffer  debili- 
tating effects  because  of  genetic  altera- 
tion of  his  parents.  We  have  only  learned 
this  hard  lesson  recentiy.  For  20  years, 
no  long-lasting  111  effects  were  observed 
in  those  who  survived  the  holocaust  at 
Hiroshima.  But  the  offspring  of  those 
who  survived  the  tragedy  are  now  exhib- 
iting greatly  Increased  rates  of  leukemia 
and  bone  cancer. 

Third.  We  know  too  lltUe  of  nuclear 
radiation's  dangerous  effects.  The  xmre- 
solved  questions  concerning  the  relation- 
ship between  the  environment  and 
nuclear  energy  include: 

What  is  the  permissible  level  of  radio- 
active emissions  that  may  enter  the 
atmosphere  without  harming  humans 
genetically  or  somatically? 
What  is  a  tolerable  dose  of  radiation? 
■What  is  the  effect  of  several  small  doses 
of  radiation  over  a  prolonged  period  of 
time? 

What  are  the  best  ways  of  disposing 
radioactive  wastes? 

Should  reactors  be  built  in  populated 
areas;  and  if  so,  should  those  reactors 
be  built  imderground? 

How  is  rswUation  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  the  next? 

How  does  radiation  accumulate  In  our 
food  cycle? 

What  are  the  effects  of  thermal  emis- 
sions into  the  water  and  air? 

Eminent  scientists  have  argued  dif- 
ferent sides  of  each  of  these  questions, 
and  they  have  not  reached  agreement. 
All  scientists  do  agree  on  one  point,  how- 
ever: We  do  not  have  nearly  sufficient 
Information  about  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion on  human  beings. 
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Fourth.  Past  experience  cann  st  be  re- 
lied upon  m  planning  future  a<:tlons.  If 
present  plans  continue,  by  the  3  ear  2000 
the  number  of  reactors  producing  elec- 
tricity will  increase  by  10.000 1  percent. 
The  radiation  hazard  will  inciease  ac- 
cordingly and  so  will  the  chance  for  ac- 
cident. Yet  we  cannot  afford  to  Y  ave  even 
one  major  accident  in  a  nucl(ar  reac- 
tor; It  may  kill  thousands  and  e.en  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  citizens. 
The  chilling  thought  of  even  (ine  acci- 
dent occurring  and  the  massive  and  un- 
precedented increase  in  the  number  of 
reactors  make  past  experience  t  n  inade- 
quate guide  on  which  to  base  tl  e  future. 

These  four  unique  situations  nake  fu- 
ture investigations  imperative  l>efore  we 
expand  o\ir  atomic  power  capiicity.  We 
must  continually  remember  that  the  Ir- 
radiation process  Is  Irreversi  )le.  that 
radiation  poisoning  is  cumula  ;ve.  that 
our  knowledge  in  this  area  is  lln  litcd.  and 
that  past  experience  is  no  guic  e  for  the 
future.  ,    . 

I  urge  the  Atomic  Energy  Coi  amission, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomi:  Energy, 
and  the  Congress  not  to  lose  sl|  ;ht  of  the 
dangers  of  radiation  in  their  er  thusiasm 
for  the  benefits  of  cheap  and  plentiful 
power.  If.  In  their  haste,  they  do  ignore 
these  dangers,  they  may  a:complish 
subUy.  and  in  times  of  peace,  what  this 
generation  has  feared  would  come  by 
war:  radioactive  contamination  of  our 

earth.  „    . 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  2  days 
ago  June  22,  marked  the  29tli  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  legislation  providing  for 
Federal  participation  in  flood  fcontrol  on 
a  nationwide  basis.  I       ^  ^.    . 

Three  decades  ago  we  recogtuzed  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  ^  responsi 
bllity  to  provide  a  naUonwld 
of  flood  control. 

There  Is  hardly  an  area  of 
States  which  enjoys  Immunity  jfrom  some 
form  of  flooding. 

Each  spring,  the  Central  S 
the   great   rivers   of   this   c 
threatened  by  rising  waters 
fall,   the  coastal   areas   of 
States  are  prey  to  hurricanes  brewing  In 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  MJexlco. 

Three  decades  ago  we  recognized  the 
responslbUity  of  our  Govemmfent  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens  from  the  dangers  of 
flooding.  We  charged  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers with  the  job  of  construating  a  sys- 
tem to  mitigate  the  loss  of  llf  q  and  prop- 
erty in  flooding,  wherever  it  n^lght  occur. 

Today  there  are  about  !  1.000  au- 
thorized projects  under  this  legisla- 
tion The  Uves  and  safety  of  thousands 
of  American  citizens  are  tidd  to  these 
projects.  ! 

Those  of  us  in  New  Orleans  and  on  the 
gulf  coast  in  general,  are  i^articularly 
dependent  upon  these  proj|ects.  They 
have  saved  countless  lives  atid  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  property.  3ut  the  Job 
of  protecting  our  people — ani  people  In 
other  parts  of  our  country — Is  not  yet 
finished.  ,^ 

Hurricane  Betsy,  which  struck  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  in  the  fall  otf  1965,  and 
Hurricane  Camllle,  which  struck  the  gulf 
coast  last  August,  took  terrible  tolls  to 
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lives  and  property.  But  there  are  many 
people  whose  lives  and  property  were 
never  to  Jeopardy  because  of  hurricane 
protection  and  flood  control  projects 
completed  or  neartog  completion  to  our 
area. 

For  this  reason  I  totend  to  support  this 
bill  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  do 
so  also. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee report  this  year  todlcates  that 
without  a  doubt  the  "environmental 
decade"  Is  underway.  The  emphasis  Is 
not  on  exploitmg  our  resources,  but  on 
conserving  them.  This  change  in  focus 
comes  none  too  soon— had  we  waited  un- 
til 1980  for  the  inauguration  of  the  en- 
virorunental  decade,  it  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  too  late.  As  It  Is.  we 
have  a  monumental  job  ahead  of  us. 

Of  all  the  enviroiunental  problems  we 
face  as  a  Nation,  pollution  of  our  nat- 
ural water  resources  is  among  the  most 
serious.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  techno- 
logical remedies  for  most  of  our  water 
pollution  problems  are  to  hand.  What  is 
required  now  is  the  will  and  the  resources 
to  get  on  with  the  job. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  pol- 
lution of  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  Great  Lakes  are  the  Nation's  great- 
est single  water  resource.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple live  and  depend  upon  their  waters  for 
their  drinking  water,  for  their  bathing 
beaches,  for  flshtog  and  boating,  for 
transportation  and  commerce.  To  my 
mind  to  many  respects.  Lake  Michigan 
is  the  single  most  valuable  asset  of  the 
Chicago  area.  It  must  be  conserved. 
When  one  views  what  has  happened  to 
Lake  Erie  with  its  visible  evidence  of  a 
d^-ing  condition,  we  know  that  we  must 
prevent  a  similar  fate  befalltog  Lake 
Michigan  or  any  of  the  other  Great 
Lakes. 
Ecologlsts  tell  us  that  lakes  come  and 

go that  lakes  are  not  immortal — that 

they  live  and  die  just  like  any  other  or- 
ganism. The  problem  Is  that  man's  pol- 
lution of  our  lakes  and  rivers  has  short- 
ened their  useful  Uves.  The  natural  life 
span  of  Lake  Michigan  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  many  hundreds  of  years,  but 
pollution  threatens  to  shorten  it  to  a 
decade  or  so.  Unless  we  move  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  preserve  the  lake,  to  pro- 
tect It  from  the  ravages  of  pollution,  by 
the  turn  of  the  century  we  could  possibly 
expect  that  it  will  no  longer  support  life. 
This  legislation  will  help  to  lengthen  the 
life  span  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  that  Is 
why  it  has  my  support. 

The  appropriation  to  this  bill  for 
grants  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  plants  will  help  matotato  and 
improve  Lake  Michigan.  Chicago  already 
has  some  of  the  best  waste  treatment 
faculties  to  the  Nation.  This  bill  pro- 
vides the  ktod  of  broad-rangtog  commit- 
ment to  municipal  water  pollution  con- 
trol that  will  be  necessary  to  sustato  and 
improve  the  quality  of  Chicago's  water 
resources. 

This  bill  also  addresses  itelf  to  an- 
other pollution  problem  that  is  especially 
important  to  those  who  live  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan — the  problem  of  ther- 
mal and  radioactive  pollution  from  nu- 


clear powerplants.  In  the  next  10  years 
no  less  than  seven  nuclear  power  gen- 
erattog  plants  are  planned  for  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  essential  that  we 
learn  more  about  how  to  manage  the 
waste  heat  and  waste  radioactive  mate- 
rials that  wlD  be  the  byproducts  of  those 
plants.  The  inclusion  to  this  year's  AEG 
budget  of  some  $71  million  for  research 
of  envlromnental  questions  represents 
an  encouraging  change  from  the  Com- 
mission's previous  hands-off  attitude 
toward  pollution,  and.  hopefully,  will 
potot  the  way  to  solvtog  the  problem  of 
balancing  our  energy  needs  with  those 
of  the  natural  environment. 

There  Is  another  problem  which  mxist 
command  our  attention.  In  the  past.  Lake 
Michigan  has  had  to  absorb  polluted 
dredgings  from  various  lakefront  har- 
bors as  the  price  for  providtog  toland 
ports  The  problem  Is  being  resolved  by 
depositing  the  dredgtogs  to  contatoed 
disposal    areas— as    of    today    approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers dredgtogs  will  be  disposed  of  in 
such  areas,  rather  than  betog  dumped 
in  the  lake.  But  we  must  not  be  satisfied 
untU  all  polluted  dredgings  are  banned 
from  the  lake.  We  have  long  since  passed 
the  potot  where  we  could  tolerate  any 
further    deterioration    of    Lake    Michi- 
gan. Even  10  percent  of  the  polluted 
dredgtogs  constitute  an  unacceptable  ad- 
dition to  the  lake,  and  the  sooner  the 
Corps  of  Engtoeers  understands  that, 
the  better.  Present  plans  call  for  the 
elimtoation  of  dumptog  by  March  1973. 
I  would  hope  that  the  job  can  be  accom- 
plished much  sooner  than  that  and  will 
do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that  it  Is. 

I  support  this  bill  as  one  means  of 
extending  the  life  of  Lake  Michigan, 
the  Great  Lakes,  all  the  natural  water 
resources  of  our  Nation.  It  is  a  good  bill, 
even  though  it  is  by  no  means  the  last 
word  to  poUution  control.  It  is  the  least 
we  can  do  this  year.  Unless  we  tocrease 
our  commitment,  our  waterways  will  not 
be  reclaimed.  We  have  to  do  better  than 
that  if  we  are  to  sten.  the  tide  and  pre- 
serve our  water  resources  for  the  genera- 
tions that  will  follow  us. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
House    approval   of   the   Public   works 
appropriations  measure  for  fiscal  im, 
although  I  have  doubts  about  the  sufltt- 
clency  of  funds  for  construction  grants 
for  waste  treatment  works.  Accordtog  to 
the  assessment  of  the  Water  Resources 
CouncU.  based  on  a  projected  population 
of  about  468  million  by  the  year  2020, 
capital  outlays  required  for  waste  treat- 
ment, sanitary  sewers,  and  water  cool- 
ing requirements  are  estimated  at  $20 
billion  for  the  5-year  period  of  1969-73. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  figure, 
we  must  consider  the  future  needs  of  the 
Nation  and  the  best  way  to  insure  a  suffi- 
ciency of  clean  water.  The  high  priority 
accorded   water  pollution   control   and 
abatement  must  not  diminish. 

Today's  measure  would  provide  $1  bil- 
lion for  construction  grants  for  waste 
treatment  works  for  fiscal  1971.  in  addi- 
tion to  an  estimated  $440  million  carry- 
over of  unobligated  balances.  And  80 
percent  of  the  $1  billion  will  be  aUocated 
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to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  present  have  served  together  and  happy  to  re-  no  time  left.  And  yet,  money  Is  the  esaen- 
distribution  formula,  to  insure  that  the  spect  and  foUow  his  leadership.  tial  key.  Effective  waste  treatment  plants 
States  do  not  lose  water  treatment  Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  totend  to  must  be  built.  And  these  are  very  expen- 
money  However  the  additional  20  per-  support  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  slve  facilities,  the  need  for  which  far  out- 
cent  or  $200  mlUion  of  the  direct  ap-  tiie  genUeman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dn»-  strips  the  available  moneys. 
propriatiiMi.  will  be  allocated  on  the  basis  okll)  to  provide  full  fundtog  for  fiscal  Between  fisc^  /ear  1965  and  fiscal 
of  elisibiUty  of  certato  States  for  relm-  year  1971  for  the  waste  treatinent  pro-  year  1967,  a  total  of  $400  million  was 
bursraient  for  prefundlng.  This  would  grams  authorized  by  Uie  Clean  Water  auUiorized  for  tiie  sewage  treatment 
mean  a  valuable  assist  to  tiie  problem  of  Restoration  Act.  My  colleague  has  been  plant  program  and  a  sum  of  $407  mllUon 
outstanding  reimbursables.  Additionally,  an  able  advocate  of  achieving  Uie  full  po-  was  made  available  There  was  no  gap 
grant  moneys  unobligated  will  be  re-  tenUal  of  tills  legislation,  and  I  am  glad  to  those  years  between  autiionzation 
allocated  by  tiie  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  joto  to  this  effort.  and  appropriation,  but  when  one  looks 
r«S  tiian  after  18  monUis  which  is  This  amendment  to  HJl.  18127— tiie  at  recent  history,  the  gap  is  tremendous. 
S^pre^XiglJriuirsS  rSon  Public  Works  for  water,  pollution  con-  For  fiscal  year  1968.  $450  milUon  was  au- 
would  insS  more  expeditious  alloca-  trol.  and  power  development,  and  Atomic  tt^o^^d  and  $203  mlUon  appropriated. 
wuuiu  iiiauic               .VH«"  Energy   Commission   wjpropriation   bill  or  a  difference  of  $247  mllUon  not  ap- 

AAother  portion  of  today's  appropria-  for  fiscal  year  1971— would  provide  an  propriated.  In  fiscal  year   1969    when 
tio^WUtTSch  I  ^tL  attention  additional  $250  million.  ^''"^  "^^ ''*^rS?,S**w«"'anSm 
of  my  colleagues  is  tiie  portion  of  Uie  I  tiilnk  few.  if  any.  Members  lack  un-  g^f^^only   $214   mm  ion   was   appro- 
measure  dealing  wltii  hydroelectiic  gen-  derstandtog  of  Uie  water  pollution  crisis  priated,  a  gap  of  $400  million. 
Sltinrpla?^^S^We^ltoo^  about  Uie  which  afflicts  the  Nation.  But  let  me  Last  fiscal  year  the  appropriation  of 
Seat  LeSincila^SricS^power;  briefly  detail  some  of  tiie  facts,  which,  to  $800  million  feU  $200  mil^  ^elow  toe 
^d  the  t»tentSl?S^r  faU^«5  and  ^^^^^^  toelr  stark  simpUcity.  must  surely  aUay  $1  blUion  auUior^ation.  Following  Ls  a 
t^^l^.'S^uS^eml^'^^^e^^  any  lingering  doubt,  tjat  tiie  most  mas-  Jg  ^'g^  "^SSS^?^  ^^  ^^^  °'  *^ 
summer.  As  Uie  per  capita  usage  of  elec-  sive  effort-Federal.  State,  and  local-  $800  million  fundtog . 
trlcity  tocreases  at  a  tremendous  rate,  calltog  for  enormous  amounts  of  money,  Mimotuof 
we  are  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with  the  is  imperative  immediately.  State:                                                 aouan 

demand.   Today's   measure  contains   a  Every  second  of  every  day.  about  2        Alabama  14.7 

total  of  about  $329  million  to  conttoue  million  gallons  of  sewage  and  other  fiuld       ^^^ *•" 

planning  and  constiiictlon  of  37  multi-  waste  pour  toto  Uie  Nations  waterways.        ^^ H 

purpose  power  faculties  by  the  Corps  of  Twenty-five    trUlion    gaUons    of    waste  caiuornia         I":":""""!!!"    66. 6 

Engtoeers.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  water  are  spiUed  annually  mtoAmencMi        Colorado  8. 1 

the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  to  "vers  and  lakes  by  todustry  alone.  Lake        ck)iinecticut n.  l 

30  States.  Additional  generator  capacity,  Erie  is  the  recipient  of  9.6  bUUon  gallons       Delaware 2. » 

free  of  air  and  thermal  poUutlon.  would  of  this  daily.                                                       District  of  Columbia 8.8 

be  provided  annually  at  an  estimated  Among  toe  wastes  betog  dumped  toto       Florida  ai.4 

amount  of  42.8  bUlion  kUowatts  of  elec-  our  waters  every  day  are  some  or  all  of        2*°f^* *J- J 

trlcity  toefoUovnng:                                                  ^^  8  7 

Altoough  I  support;  tois  bUl,  I  agree  Sewage  and  otoer  wastes  from  cities  iu,nois':""™iriIIIIIIII""""    43!  8 

wito  the  Appropriations  Committee  that  and  todustries,  from  pleasure  boats,  com-        mdiana ».  0 

attention  must  be  paid  to  toe  matter  of  mercial  ships,  and  marinas                               lowa - 12-2 

fund  aUocations  under  toe  Clean  Water  Nutrients— prtocipaUy  phosphates  and       Kansaa  ».8 

Restoration  Act.  States  that  promptly  niti^tes— from  sewage.  Industrial  wastes,       pntucky  is.e 

tovest  to  water  treatinent  plants  under  and  land  runoff.                    .     ^     ,              mX.        Vo 

tols   legislation   should   be   reimbursed  Salts  from  our  wtoter  stilts,  from       ^f^^ IIi:::::::    iz.d 

wltoto  a  reasonable  span  of  time,  ratoer  field  Irrigation,  and  from  todustiial  proc-        iJ^achusetti':::" 23. 0 

toan  betog  placed  toto  a  financial  btod  esses.                             .   j    ._i  i    i     *            Michigan 88-0 

for  havmg  constructed  needed  facilities.  Heavy  metals  from  todustri^  plants.         Minnesota 14- » 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mike  Kir-  Acids  from  underground  and  surface       Mississippi 10.4 

WAN  wm  be  proud  of  tois  day's  Record,  mtoes  and  todusti-ial  processes                      ^^""^ a  7 

The  good  work  of  toe  subcommittee  of  Disease-causmg  bacteria,  matoly  from       ^°^^^ 1!::::::"":::::     e!? 

which  he  has  been  chsdrman  for  so  many  municipal  sewage.                                           Nevada                         1  9 

years  wUl  be  a  cause  of  special  satlsfac-  Complex   chemicals   from   household       ^ew  Hariri;;":.: 8.4 

tion.  It  has  brought  to  toe  House  a  clear  detergents,    pesticides    herbicides,    and       New  Jersey 28.7 

expression  of  toe  desires  of  the  commit-  wastes  from  todustrlal  processes.                   ^ew  Mexico 50 

tee  for  a  soimd  and  comprehensive  bUl  SUts.  sands,  and  debris.                                 New  York 89» 

to  aid  to  the  continued  development  of  OUs  from  ships,  on  land  and  offshore       North  ^um "• » 

America's  waterway  resources.  This  is  drill  rigs,  and  shoreltoe  todustrial  facU-  North  °^°^---""""~l""~-    ^l 

befitting  of  Mike  Kirwan's  own  subcom-  ities.                                                                   Oklahoma""!!                     ~~ 10. 6 

mittee.  He  loves  this  America  of  ours  and  In  toe  face  of  this  monstrous  devasta-        Oregon  ...~. ."'."'."" 8. 1 

he  has  contributed  as  much  as  any  man  tion  of  our  waters,  we  are  at  toe  same       Pennsylvania 47. 6 

to  Congress  to  toe  protection  and  devel-  time  approachtog  toe  maximum  utiliza-       Rhode  island 4.8 

opment  of  our  natural  resources  and  our  tion  of  our  water  supplies,  and  tous  will       south  Carolina ii-  0 

waterways.  be  forced  to  reuse  and  reuse  toe  waters        south  Dakota s.  8 

Mike  wUl  be  equally  happy  at  toe  toat  are  avaUable.  The  daUy  avaUable       I.«^^f^ iJ;? 

statements  which  are  betog  made  here  water  supply  fiowing  to  our  rivers  has        ^^                              " ^  7 

today  by  Members  who  have  served  wito  been  estimated  at  between  1.100  and  1,-        Vermont""!-! 2.6 

him  and  who  appreciate  all  of  his  great  300  billion  gallons  per  day.  Between  560        Virginia 17.8 

sterling  qualities   He  has  been  a  truly  and  700  billion  gaUons  is  toe  optimum       Washington  12.6 

outstandtog  leader  to  toe  Congress  and  amount  toat  toe  experts  believe  can  be       west  Virginia e.8 

his  work  wUl  always  stand  high  to  toe  captured  through  water  development  and       Wisconsin —    ".1 

listing    of    toose    important    activities  engtoeering  projects.  CurrenUy.  we  me       !!y^*°8 2!     i'  7 

which  contiibute  to  a  better  and  stronger  about  355  biUion  gaUons  daUy.  By  1980.  ^^rn'Rico          !!!!!!!!!!!.-!!-.    ll!  1 

America  on  tomorrow.  this  daUy  utilization  wUl  rise  to  betweoi        virgin  island^! i.» 

Everyone  who  has  served  with  Mike  570  and  600  bUUon  gaUons  daUy.  And  by                                    ^„..,.«„„.  r-^mmit- 

KiRWAN  can  be  proud  of  toe  privUege,  toe  year  2000,  daUy  use  wUl  reach  900  to  This  year  ^^e  ^ppropr  ations  Commlt- 

for  It  is  todeed  a  privUege  to  serve  with  1.000  bUllon  gaUons.  tee  has  reported  out  a  2*^— ^f  •  l""^— 

a  man  of  his  caUber.  I  have  been  proud  Witoout  question,  our  waters  must  be  ^^^^.^^^f^Z^-^  2?  SSfSfe?^ 

to  share  his  friendship  to  toe  years  we  cleaned.  There  is.  to  no  uncertato  terms.  $1  bUlion.  I  am  happy  to  see  toat  toere 
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Is  an  Increase  over  the  last  qscal  year. 
However,  this  Increase — amounting  to 
$200  million— is  still  insu£E|clent.  as 
shown  by  the  following  figures  prepared 
by  the  National  League  of  ^ties-U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  which  jare  based 
on  Federal  aid  needs  flgifi-es  from 
FWPCA  reported  as  of  August  31.  1969, 
supplemented  by  data  from  an  October 
1969  survey,  by  the  Interstate  Confer- 
ence on  Water  PoUution  and  t^e  CouncU 
of  State  Governments : 


Statts  (by  popuUtion) 


196< 
populatiOQ 


C*lrto.nU }2-??'SS 

N^Vofh-, ^JH■M 

Pwins>l¥»ni» U-IH-SSS 

lll.noo 2-2??-SS 

Tenj                            10,972,000 

iy^""'::::.\:. io-m^sss 

Newfanty \^^^ 

ftonda          b.lM.uUU 

Massachusetts 5,437.000 

North  Carolina I-JItSS 

Indiafia                  — s,  Ub/.uw 

VirgTa      :  :  4.597,000 

4^".  4,S«8.000 

SSransin  ._ *•  213. 000 

T»Sw««  3.976.000 

IK?"::::::::: :—  3«7.ooo 

rsiSra : : 3.732.000 

y^^SSti' ::  : : :  sms.ooo 

AtataS^      :::::::.::— .  3.566,000 

KantucKy 2- IS' 22 

(XmmdMt  2.959. 00( 

SIT^     ::::::..    i.i**.m 

Sooth  CaroJioa iSiS 

Oklahoma 25i!S 

»«««sippi 2.3«.W 

Kansas ?•  2!  Si 

Colorado        2.04«,0O 

*Ju««  ::::.: 2.o»2<» 

Ortfon  2.008.  OO 

Wast  Virginia. !!S5  22 

Arnona  1.670  00 

SSa:::::: \-^\-^\ 

Utak -SISS 

NawMano '•2U-2S 

979,00  1 
913.001 
778.  00  I 
705,  OC  I 
702.  00  I 
693.  OC) 
657  0() 
625,  OO 
534.  0() 
453,00 
422.  0(D 
315.0(1) 
277.010 


Maina 

Rltoda  Island 

Hawaii 

(date 

Na«  Hinipsliir*. 

Montana. 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

DaUwara 

Na¥ada 

Varmont.''. 

Wyofninf. ... ..... 

Abska 


Fan  1969 

naads  lor 

FWPCA 

assistanca 


$100. 000, 000 
1,290.681,200 
76.300.000 
128, 862. 798 
20. 327, 857 
44.  867. 124 
183.113,623 
48.  201. 480 
37.728,978 
32.  000.  000 
5, 653. 460 
34.862,181 
50. 200.  000 
20.195,417 
35. 000.  000 
94.324.180 
23.818.086 
48.800.960 
7,604.570 
18,900.000 
479, 700 
17,086,410 
3.082,386 
29,591,250 
6,326,224 
12. 000.  000 
1.882.702 
1,764,310 
3  892. 883 
1.  453.  652 
8,000,000 
16.017.220 
5.141.200 
1,829.080 
3.521.850 
238,540 
1.422,423 
19,737.725 
7.000.000 
4.000,000 
128.000 
11.222.400 
305.000 
2. 485.  581 
134.222 
710. 350 
4.950.068 
2.  377. 870 
27S.732 
3.000,000 


I  think  these  figures  very  <  learly  dem- 
onstrate the  wisdom  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  1  rom  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DiNCEix),  and  tl>e  necessity 
of  its  passage. 

Of  course,  even  the  additional  $250 
million  it  provides  nowher«  meets  the 
real  needs  that  exist.  For  eiample.  it  is 
costing,  in  New  York  City]  alone.  $1.2 
billion  to  build  sewage  treatfient  plants. 
The  program  for  the  State  J  will  cost  $3 
biUion.  Yet,  under  the  proposed  $1  billion 
appropriation.  New  York  State  will  only 
receive  approximately  $166  million.  And 
taking  New  York  State's  needs  as  com- 
prising 10  percent  of  the  national  needs, 
the  amount  that  is  needed  amounts  to 
$30  billion  nationally.  But  it  at  least 
brings  the  appropriation  us  to  the  full 
fimding  authorization  level. 

I  should  like  to  note,  also,  that  the 
committee  has  taken  a  commendable 
step  in  proposing  that  $200  million  of  the 
$1  billion  appropriation  provided  by  H  Jl. 
18127  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the 
eUgibility  of  certain  States  fqr  reimburse- 
ment toward  the  Federal  stiare  of  such 


projects  as  they  have  prefunded.  Out- 
standing reimbursables  amount  to  some 
$894  million.  New  York  State  alone  is  due 
$382,618,917.  The  committee  proposal 
will  partially  alleviate  this  problem. 

In  addition,  I  would  commend  the 
committee  for  adding  language  provid- 
ing that  grant  moneys  not  obligated  out 
of  the  amounts  allocated  to  the  State 
under  the  present  formula  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year — rather  than  18  months — 
shall  then  be  reallocated,  thus  speed- 
ing up  the  process  of  distributing  grant 
moneys. 

Of  course,  what  is  particularly  essen- 
tial Is  legislation  which  would  amend 
the  current  reallotment  policy  so  that 
only  those  States  which  are  currently 
receiving  50  percent  grants  will  be  eli- 
gible for  the  reallotment  of  unused  funds. 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  12956  to  achieve 
this.  It  provides  that  such  States  will  di- 
vide the  reallotment  f\inds  in  the  ratio 
that  their  current  year's  allotment  bears 
to  the  total  of  all  the  allotment  for  50- 
percent  States.  Thereby,  allotment  is 
based  on  need,  not  artificial  figures. 

Again.  I  urge  the  full  funding  of  the 
waste  treatment  faciliUes  program.  The 
need  is  great.  The  public  wants  action,  as 
shown  by  the  April  20  Louis  Harris  poll, 
which  reported  that  54  percent  of  the 
American  people  would  be  williiig  to  pay 
$15  a  year  more  in  taxes  to  finance  Fed- 
eral pollution  control  programs.  More- 
over, all  nine  proposals  in  nine  States 
offered  since  1963  for  State  bond  Issues 
funding  water  treatment  plants  have 
been  passed,  by  a  percentage  of  65.9  in 
favor.  Necessity  and  the  public's  com- 
mitment coincide. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1965 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  took  a  great 
step  forward  when  we  enacted  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965,  which  authorized 
the  establishment  of  water  quality  stand- 
ards on  all  the  country's  interstate 
rivers,  lakes,  and  coastal  waters.  This 
act  represented  the  first  effort  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  to  attach  the  prob- 
lem of  water  pollution  on  an  entire  river 
basis.  It  recognized  the  State's  primary 
role  in  this  field  by  requiring  the  States 
to  establish  adequate  water  quality  cri- 
teria applicable  to  Interstate  waters. 

In  1966,  in  what  has  been  referred  to 
by  many  as  "one  of  the  89th  Congress' 
most  sweeping  accomplishments,"  we  en- 
acted the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act 
wherein  we  recognized  that  in  order  to 
make  progress  in  the  battle  against  water 
pollution  a  partnership  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments was  needed.  We  recognized 
that  only  with  all  levels  of  governmental 
participation  could  this  program  be  a 
success.  In  order  to  effectuate  this  part- 
nership, the  Congress  authorized  as  the 
Federal  share  of  the  agreement  $3.4  bil- 
lion for  construction  grants  for  sewage 
treatment  plants  for  fiscal  years  1968 
through  1971.  The  amoimts  authorized 
for  each  year  were  $450  million  for  1968. 
$700  million  for  1969,  $1  billion  for  1970, 
and  $1.25  billion  for  1971. 

The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act 
made  every  effort  to  make  the  State  a 
partner  in  the  program.  If  a  State 
agreed  to  match  30  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  an  individual  or  combined  proj- 


ect, the  Federal  share  Is  increased  from 
the  basic  30  to  40  percent  and  the  mu- 
nicipal share,  in  turn,  becomes  30  per- 
cent In  addition,  if  water  quality  stand- 
ards have  been  established  in  accordance 
with  existing  law  for  interstate  waters, 
the  share  is  increased  from  40  to  50  per- 
cent then  the  State's  share  is  reduced 
to  25  percent  in  order  to  permit  sharing 
the  remaining  50  percent  non-Federal 
costs  equally  on  a  State  and  local  basis. 
This  was,  without  question,  a  great  move 
forward  to  bring  about  a  working  com- 
bination so  that  all  levels  of  government 
throughout  this  great  country  could 
participate  in  this  major  effort  to  clean 
up  our  waters. 

So  much  for  history— now  what  does 
the  record  show  for  accomplishments? 
It  shows  that  since  we  decided  to  do 
battle,  we  on  the  Federal  side  have 
reneged  on  our  arrangements  with  our 
partners.  We  promised  $450  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968 — we  in  fact  appropriated 
$203  million— 45  percent  of  what  we 
promised.  For  fiscal  year  1969  we  said 
the  Federal  Government  would  put  up 
$700  million— instead  we  appropriated 
$214  mUlion— 30  percent  of  what  we 
promised.  For  fiscal  year  1970  we  au- 
thorized $1  billion.  The  administration's 
budget  request  was  a  meager  $214  bil- 
lion—21.4  percent  of  the  promised 
amount.  The  Congress,  to  its  credit, 
raised  this  wholly  InsufQcient  amount  of 
$214  million  to  $800  million— a  vast  im- 
provement— but  still  not  the  full  au- 
thorization. Thus,  instead  of  the  $2.15 
billion  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1968 
through  1970,  there  were  in  fact  appro- 
priations of  only  $1,217  billion. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  presently 
there  are  applications  for  construction 
grants  pending  at  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration  of  over  $1,512 
bUlion.  This  tadlcates  that  the  levels  of 
appropriations  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  in  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  were  accurate. 
Had  we  adhered  to  the  schedvile  recom- 
mended in  the  authorization  legislation, 
we  would  be  just  about  current  in  meet- 
ing otir  needs  Instead  of  falling  behind 
as  we  have  over  this  period  of  time. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  colleagues 
who  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  recommending  the  $1  billion 
Included  in  H.R.  18127  for  construction 
grants.  Although  this  figure  is  less  than 
the  amount  authorized,  the  committee 
did  an  excellent  job,  all  things  consid- 
ered. 

The  committee  was  hampered  by  the 
administration's  failure  to  recommend 
one  single  dollar  In  direct  appropriations, 
and  the  administration's  insistence  on  a 
confused  and  oimbersome  proposal  In- 
volving deferred  payments  to  the  State 
and  mxmlcipal  participants  sometime  in 
the  distant  future. 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism 
directed  at  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration  in  its  handling  of  the 
construction  grant  program,  particularly 
over  the  fact  that  there  wUl  be  a  $440 
million  carryover  from  last  year's  appro- 
priation— an  amoimt  which  should  have 
been  put  into  the  program. 

However,  at  least  some  of  the  blame 
for  this  must  rest  with  the  admlnistra- 
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tion  for  its  indecision  from  December 
1969  to  February  1970,  as  to  whether  it 
would  spend  the  moneys  actually  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress. 

Moreover,  It  should  be  recognized  that 
had  the  appropriations  matched  the  au- 
thorization levels  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  program,  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration  and  the  States  would  now 
be  geared  to  handling  a  grant  program 
of  this  magnitude.  However,  in  fact,  last 
year  was  the  first  year  that  there  were 
sufficient  funds  available  to  operate  at 
the  appropriate  level.  As  in  the  highway 
program  where  the  States  are  assured  of 
Federal  fimding  2  years  in  advsmce.  so 
do  the  States  and  mimlclpalities  In  the 
water  pollution  control  program  need 
assurance  that  funds  will  be  available 
when  required.  Thus,  only  when  the  pro- 
gram Is  operating  at  full  steam  ctin  we 
fully  judge  where  improvement  ought  to 
be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  will  reexamine  the  entire  pro- 
gram to  find  where  the  problems  are  and 
to  break  through  the  bottienecks  which 
have  slowed  down  the  process  of  getting 
the  money  to  the  States  where  it  is 
needed.  As  of  this  conf\lng  Filday.  the 
staff  of  the  committee  will  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration  to  review  its  en- 
tire program. 

Again,  let  me  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  and  all  the  members  of  this  fine 
committee  for  their  cooperativeness  and 
efforts  in  reporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  which  will  improve 
our  environment  and  conserve  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  this  great  country.  This 
bill  dramatically  illustrates  the  conmait- 
ment  of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
contlniilng  development  and  proper 
usage  of  our  water,  energy,  and  soU. 

Our  growing  population  makes  it  im- 
perative that  we  take  necessary  steps  to 
protect  our  ecology.  One  of  the  gravest 
pollution  problems  in  my  district  exists 
at  Eagle  Lake.  This  lake  was  created 
when  the  Mississippi  River  changed 
course  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
since  then  htis  been  replenished  with 
fresh  water  during  the  flood  stages  of 
the  Mississippi  until  2  years  ago.  Pre- 
viously, water  entered  Eagle  Lake  from 
the  Mississippi  via  the  Yazoo  River, 
Steele  Bayou,  and  Muddy  Bayou.  Now. 
however,  the  lake  receives  flood  water 
from  the  Sunflower  and  Steele  Bayou 
sump  areas  originating  in  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi Delta.  As  a  result,  silt,  herbi- 
cides, and  pesticides  now  flow  Into  the 
lake,  a  3,800-acre  lake  with  residential, 
commercial,  and  recreational  develw- 
ment. 

The  $100,000  in  the  bill  to  plan  and 
begin  construction  of  a  water  control 
structure  In  Muddy  Bayou  is  urgently 
needed  to  preserve  this  national  and 
natural  resource. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  contains 
$40,000  for  planning  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Vlcksburg  Harbor.  This  is  a  worthy 
imdertaklng  which  Is  economically 
sound. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  vitally  Interested 
in  the  proposed  9-foot  chaimel  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River  at  Vlcksburg 
to  Greenwood,  Miss,  This  channel  would 
reduce  transportation  costs  m  a  14- 
county  area  to  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  tuid  manufacturing 
Interests. 

This  project  was  authorized  only  2 
years  ago  and  the  estimated  cost  Is  $57,- 
300.000,  I  understand  the  position  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  defer- 
ring sound  projects  as  this  to  view  of  na- 
tional security  requirements  and  the 
overall  budget  problem.  It  Is  my  earnest 
hope  that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  reduce 
our  commitments  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
begto  fundtog  projects,  such  as  the  Ya- 
zoo channel,  which  I  consider  important 
to  the  conttoued  economic  development 
of  America. 

Agato,  I  commend  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  bring- 
tog  to  the  House  a  bill  of  immense  im- 
portance to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  srield  sireh  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  genUeman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  51- 
member  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  approved  this  measure,  the  sptide- 
work  for  which  was  done  by  the  fine  sub- 
committee headed  by  our  dlsttoguished 
and  beloved  colleague,  Mikk  Kiswan,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  in  Congress  for  many 
years.  His  record  of  accomplishment  to 
the  area  of  conservation  and  public 
works  is  unsurpassed  to  the  history  of 
Congress.  I  take  this  moment  to  con- 
gratulate him  and  wish  him  well. 

As  to  the  measure  before  us,  I  urge 
Members  to  suj^wrt  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  mtoutes  to  the  very  genial 
and  eloquent  member  of  the  committee, 
the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood). 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was 
very  gracious  of  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee.  My  purpose  is  to 
congratulate  the  Members  who  have  said 
the  kind  words  about  our  beloved  col- 
league, MiK£  KiRWAN,  but  none  of  the 
Members  know  Mike  Kirwan  as  well  as 
and  as  totimately  as  I.  Mikx  was  bom 
and  raised  to  my  district,  about  2  miles 
from  my  home.  How  long  ago  Mikx 
would  say  is  nobody's  bustoess.  He  told 
stories  about  himself  and  we  have 
told  great  stories  about  him.  But, 
If  ever  there  was  to  be  engraved  x«x)n 
marble  an  Image  of  what  we  call  the 
typical  American,  that  rugged  todl- 
vidual.  that  grand  American,  it  would 
be  Mau  KiBWAH,  first  of  Pennsylvania 
and  then  of  Ohio. 

I  will  extend  my  remarks  on  Mikk 
Kirwan,  but  I  must  tell  the  Members 
this  one  story.  Mikk  lived  at  the  Univer- 
sity Club  here  to  Washington.  One  is 
only  supposed  to  live  there  If  he  has  grad- 
uated from  a  university,  but  like  every- 
thing else,  everybody  made  an  exception 
for  Mike.  The  custom  is  that  once  every 
year  the  new  residents  will  stand  up  at 


the  dinner  and  Introduce  themselves 
and  say  where  they  came  from,  such  as, 
"I  am  John  Smith,  Harvard,  1929," 
and  then  he  sits  down.  The  next  fellow 
stands  up,  "I  am  John  Jones,  Yale,  1929," 
and  he  dts  down,  and  so  on. 

Finally  they  came  to  Mikx,  and  he 
stood  up,  and  with  that  absolutely  dead- 
pan the  Members  know  he  has.  he  said, 
"MicHAXL  Kirwan,  Heidelberg,  1903." 

Everybody  was  astounded.  The  great 
University  of  Heidelberg. 

Heidelberg  was  the  colliery  he  worked 
at  as  a  breaker  boy  to  my  district  In 
1903. 

So  down  through  the  years,  since  I 
first  came  here  to  1945  and  he  to<*  me 
by  the  hand  and  led  me  through  this 
labyrinth  which  Is  tills  body.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  come  and  salute  this  dis- 
tinguished graduate  of  Heldelt>erg. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chaix- 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dlstto- 
guished gentleman  from  Matoe  (Mr. 
Hathaway),  after  which  I  hope  we  can 
proceed  with  the  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  which  is  not  far 
off,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  restore 
to  the  bill  the  $807,000  for  further  pre- 
construction  planning  for  the  Dickey- 
Ltocoto  School  hydroelectric  project  to 
northern  Matoe. 

This  amount  of  $807,000  was  contained 
to  the  administration  budget  but  was 
knocked  out  by  the  full  committee. 

Before  I  get  tato  talktog  about  the 
merits  of  this  project,  let  me  Joto  with 
the  others  to  offering  my  commenda- 
tions for  the  great  work  Chairman  Mike 
Kirwan  has  done  for  the  committee  and 
for  the  Congress. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  subcom- 
mittee for  the  excellent  Job  it  did  to  this 
regard,  particularly  stoce  the  subcom- 
mittee did  endorse  the  Dickey-Ltoccdn 
School  project. 

I  appreciate  the  very  ktod  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  the  genUe- 
man from  Wisconsto,  and  the  gwiUeman 
from  Massachusetts  with  respect  to  this 
project,  and  of  the  many  others  who 
have  made  some  ktod  and  generous  re- 
marks not  only  this  year  but  also  to  years 
past. 

The  history  of  this  project,  as  many 
Members  undoubtedly  know,  is  that  It 
was  authorized  by  the  Congress  to  1965, 
the  89th  Congress.  In  that  year  It  re- 
ceived its  first  appropriation  of  $800,000. 
Stoce  then  it  has  received  a  total  of  $2.1 
million  for  preconstruction  planntog.  It 
will  take  a  total  of  about  $3.5  million  to 
finish  the  preconsti-uction  planning  stage 
of  the  project.  The  total  cost  of  the 
project  Is  about  $267  million. 

The  project,  as  todicated  by  the  /entie- 
man  from  Wisconsto,  has  a  very  favorable 
benefit- to-cost  ratio,  about  1.9  to  1,  which 
is  better  than  the  vast  majority  of  the 
projects  Members  will  be  considering 
today. 

The  project  has  had  bipartisan  sup- 
port, not  <«ly  to  the  State  of  Maine,  with 
a  Republican  Governor  endorsing  It  to 
1965  and  1966,  and  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor endorsing  it  thereafter,  but  also  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Johns(m  ad- 
ministration and  now  endorsed  by  the 
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Nixon  administration.  So  It  Is 
tlfian  matter. 

The   Dickey-Iincoln   Sch 
which  la  located  on  the  St.  J 
on  the  Canadian  border,  in 
northern  part  of  Maine,  and 
trlct.  will  of  course  supply  a  c 
amount  of  power  to  the  New  England 
area,  which  Is  at  the  presenti  time  ex- 
periencing, like  many  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  a  severe  shortage  with  respect 
to  power. 

In  addition  to  supplying  poi  ver.  it  will 
also  serve  as  a  yardstick  by  which  the 
people  of  New  England  can  Judi  ;e  whether 
or  not  the  privately  owned  uilitles  are 
supplying  power  at  a  rate  tl^at  is  rea- 
sonable. This  yardstick  has  bden  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  thiough  TVA 
and  through  Bonneville  and  nany  other 
federally  financed  power  projects,  and 
has  broiight  down  the  cost  o!  power  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  country  except  the 
North  eaat. 

There  are  other  benefits  Resides  the 
power  benefits  of  the  Diclgey- Lincoln 
School  project.  There  are  a^  recrea- 
tional benefits.  There  are  alsci  flood  con- 
trol benefits.  More  recently — ind  all  this 
has  not  been  studied  out  thbroughly — 
there  is  a  real  possibility  of  Isubstantlal 
Irrigation  benefits. 

As  many  Members  may  k^ow.  Maine 
Is  the  second  Iturgest  producihg  State  of 
potatoes  in  this  country,  and  up  until 
recently  we  had  considered  in  Maine 
that  the  annual  rainfall  was  enough  for 
the  potato  crop. 

Recent  studies  have  indlcai  ed  that  the 
Maine  crop  does  not  get  the  1  inch  a 
week  of  rainfall  that  Is  necefsary  in  or- 
der to  produce  good  potatoes.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Departmetit  of  Agri- 
culture that  if  we  had  irrigation  possi- 
bilities in  northern  Maine  for  the  po- 
tato crop,  this  would  mean 
$20  million  a  year  In  ben 
area.  The  total  annual 

the  project  right  now  are  

so  this  would  just  about  double  the  b&i 
efits  we  would  get  from  this  [project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  po|int  out  two 
significant  aspects  of  this  prdject.  which, 
although  pointed  out  previously,  have 
not  been  highlighted  as  much  In  the 
past  as  they  have  been  this  year.  This 
year  I  think  the  American  public  is 
much  more  pollution  conscious  than  it 
has  ever  been  before  in  pur  history. 
The  Dickey -Lincoln  School  project,  like 
any  other  hydroelectric  project,  is  the 
only — the  only — nonpollutlqg  source  of 
energy  we  have  left.  We  should  not  only 
continue  spending  for  the  plckey-Lin- 
coln  School  project,  but  wefought  to  be 
exploiting  our  water  resouraes  through- 
out the  country  In  develpping  every 
hydroelectric  project  that  ig  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  | 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee]  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  the  adoltional  time. 
The  other  aspect  that  has  come  to  our 
attention  is  the  real  severe  power  short- 
age that  we  are  experlend^  especially 
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in  the  East.  Just  recently  a  local  power 
company— I  beUeve  it  was  the  Potomac 
Electric    Power    Co.— sent    out    notices 
along  with  its  bills  asking  its  customers 
to  cut  down  their  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity  because   they    would   not   have 
enough  to  go  around  this  summer,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  air  conditioning. 
Reading  from  the  ConsoUdated  Edison 
Co.  1969  power-supply  problems  and  10- 
year  expansion  plans,  just  last  year  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  18,  1969, 
this  company  initiated  telephone  calls 
to  large  users  requesting  voluntary  cur- 
tailment of  nonessential  uses  of  elec- 
tricity. On  June  2  of  1970,  just  a  few  days 
ago,  the  six-State  New  England  area  ex- 
perienced a  5-percent  voltage  reduction 
in  the  midst  of— and  this  is  very  ironic — 
in  the  midst  of  the  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute's 38th  annual  convention  in  Boston. 
This  occurred  as  temperatures   soared 
into  the  upper  80's  imexpectedly   and 
seven  major  turbine  generators  were  tem- 
porarily out  of  service.  While  no  service 
was  actually  interrupted,  this  Incident 
still  Illustrates  all  too  clearly  how  easily 
an  unexpected  brownout  of  greater  se- 
verity could  occur. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  you  will  support  my  amendment 
when  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Andrews),  a  very  eloquent  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  just  want  to  say  that  I  am  the 
newest  member  of  this  subcommittee.  I 
attended  the  hearings  as  often  as  I  could 
in  spite  of  other  committee  work  that  I 
had  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  working  with 
the  committee.  It  is  a  good,  hard-work- 
ing committee,  blessed  with  one  of  the 
ablest  staffs  I  have  ever  served  with. 

I  just  want  to  concur  in  all  of  the  fine 
things  that  have  been  said  about  MncE 
E^iBWiK.  This  was  really  Mike's  bill.  He 
loved  America  and  he  loved  this  bill,  be- 
cause this  is  the  bill  that  makes  America 
the  beautiful. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler). 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
the  public  works  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  funds  provided  In 
this  bill  will  substantially  improve  the 
development  and  conservation  of  our 
Nation's  water  resources  and  will  sup- 
port the  enhancement  of  navigation 
facilities  throughout  the  country. 

Included  in  this  bill  is  an  appropria- 
tion of  $125,000  to  complete  advanced  en- 
gineering and  design  studies  on  the  Fall 
River  Harbor  project  and  $325,000  to  be- 
gin the  actual  construction  of  this  vitally 
needed  project. 

The  construction  start  for  the  Pall 
River  project  was  not  included  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1971.  For  its  Inclu- 
sion in  this  bill  the  people  of  the  Pall 
River  area  are  very  grateful  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  full  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


In  addition,  I  want  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAND)  for  his  assistance  in 
obtaining  this  important  appropriation. 
Fall  River  Harbor  is  the  second  larg- 
est harbor  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  an  Im- 
portant commercial  asset  to  Fall  River 
proper  and  to  all  of  southeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts. Annual  trafflc  In  the  harbor 
continues  to  grow  and  is  at  about  4  mil- 
lion tons  annually.  Specifications  of  the 
existing  project  were  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  1954  and  have  proven  to  be 
inadequate  in  permitting  acliievement  of 
the  full  potential  of  the  harbor. 

Even  though  the  city  of  Fall  River  la 
in  a  difficult  financial  position,  it  Is  im- 
dertaking  several  expensive  projects  such 
as  this  one  in  order  to  insure  economic 
growth  and  a  strong  economic  base. 

The  city  recently  committed  itself  to 
$900,000  as  its  share  for  constructing  a 
bulkhead  to  retain  the  dredged  materials 
and  the  State  legislature  will  shortly 
match  that  amount— $900,000  is  a  great 
burden  on  the  city  but  it  has  accepted 
the  burden  willingly  as  it  is  aware  of  the 
benefits  which  can  accrue  from  the 
project. 

This  project  Is  quite  unique  in  the 
variety  of  benefits  it  provides.  For  exam- 
ple, about  1  million  cubic  yards  of 
dredged  material  from  the  project  will 
be  used  to  create  about  40  acres  of  land 
for  tourist  and  industrial  purposes.  This 
will  result  in  a  $1  million  saving  in 
project  costs. 

The  project  will  allow  the  waterfront 
to  be  transformed  from  its  present  de- 
teriorated condition  to  a  productive  asset 
to  the  community.  Thus,  the  benefits  go 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  project.  The 
official  cost-benefit  ratio  Is  an  impres- 
sive 3.5  to  1  and  yet  it  reflects  only  a 
portion  of  the  benefits  which  will  accrue 
from  construction  of  this  valuable 
project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  our  colleagues 
to  support  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  provide 
$450,000  for  construction  of  the  Fall 
River  Harbor  project.  In  doing  so  we 
will  be  taking  a  most  significant  step 
forward  in  the  development  of  a  strong, 
stable  economy  in  southeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Also,  Included  in  the  bill  Is  an  appro- 
priation for  $20,000  for  the  general  study 
of  the  Westport  River.  This  Is  a  naviga- 
tion study  and  I  fully  support  the  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HEC7KLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  upon  her  statement.  As 
she  has  indicated,  this  project  does  carry 
in  this  bill  an  item  of  $450,000  with  which 
to  complete  plarming  and  start  construc- 
tion on  the  Fall  River  Harbor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  so  well  stated,  this  is  one 
of  the  more  important  commercial  har- 
bors in  New  England.  It  is  vitally  neces- 
sary for  the  economic  health  of  Pall 
River. 
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As  the  gentlewoman  knows,  $50,000 

was  held  in  reserve  from  the  1970  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. ,  _i  ,j 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr    BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1971 
budgeted  $75,000  addiUonal.  Because  of 
the  Interest  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Fall  River  not  alone  at  the  hearings  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  in  Indicating  her 
Intense  and  deep  interest  in  this  project, 
but  the  full  committee,  and  also  because 
of  her  Intercession  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
In  her  persuasive  style,  the  administra- 
tion has  Indicated  that  it  has  an  addi- 
tional capability  of  $325,000  to  start  con- 
struction. .       ,    ., 
Of  course,  as  my  colleague  has  inai- 
cated  the  starting  of  construction  is  a 
very  Important  element  for  this  particu- 
lar project.  ,  ^       . 
And  so  because  of  her  deep  Interest. 
and  the  fact  that  she  did  seek  out  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  explain 
the  circumstances  of  the  project  to  those 
members,  and  the  members  of  the  fmi 
committee,  the  gentiewoman  is  entitled 
to  credit  for  getting  construction  started 
in  this  fiscal  year  1971.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentlewoman  on  her  activity 
in  this  area.                           ^      .^    . . 

Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
genUeman    from    South    Dakota    (Mr. 

Mr  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  heart- 
ily Join  my  colleagues  in  their  warm 
words  of  praise  and  appreciation  for  the 
distinguished  service  and  able  leader- 
ship of  my  great  friend  Mike  Kirwan, 
chairman  of  this  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  The  bUl  is  a 
good  bill  but  had  Mike  been  able  to  ac- 
tively chair  the  hearings  it  would  have 
been  an  even  finer  product.  America  is  a 
far  better  land  because  MncE  looked  out 
for  it  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee of  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies on  which  I  presently  have  the  honor 
to  serve  and  as  he  lead  tills  great  sub- 
committee. Mike  was  at  the  same  time  a 
great  friend  of  the  Indians  of  this  coun- 
try  He  recognized  their  inadequate  as- 
sistance years  ago  and  did  everything  to 
his  power  to  do  something  about  it.  He  is 
responsible  for  increasing  appropriations 
for  their  health,  welfare,  education.  ax.A 
conservation  of  their  lands.  In  theu-  be- 
half I  take  pleasure  In  expressing  deep- 
est gratitude.  I  want  also  to  thank  the 
subcommittee  for  Its  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  projects  in  the  bill  for  my 

State.  ,  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  from 
Tennessee  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  one  more  request  for  time, 
and  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentieman  from  California  (Mr.  Hou- 
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FIELD) .  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  genUeman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  EviNS)  for  yielding  me  this 
time.  I  will  make  it  very  short. 

This  Is  an  Important  bill,  and  I  am 
heartily  in  support  of  the  bill. 

About  roughly  two-fifths  of  the  bill 
supports  the  total  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram, and  about  half  of  that,  or  a  llttie 
over  half  of  the  two-fifths,  or  a  llttie  over 
one-fifth,  has  to  do  with  the  national 
security  In  the  weapons  area,  and  In  the 
high  energy  physics  and  middle  energy 
physics  which  Is  a  national  program, 
not  stricUy  tied  to  atomic  energy.  It  Is 
a  very  Important  scientific  series  of  proj- 
ects, which  has  the  support  of  the  whole 
scientific  commimity  of  the  United  States 
and.  In  fact,  the  world,  because  we  are 
doing  things  that  Interest  the  scientists 
all  over  the  world. 

I    want    particuarly    to    express    my 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  to  their  very  efficient  staff  for 
the  handling  of  this  section  of  the  bill. 
Also  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  at  this  time  that  one  of  the 
important  parts  of  this  bill  is  funds  for 
the  development  of  electric  generating 
reactors,  not  only  the  existing  type  of 
light  water  reactors  which  are  now  func- 
tioning. These  reactors  are  on  the  line 
and  In  production  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. There  are  something  like  65  of  the 
plants  being  built  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, and  many  are  being  built  in  foreign 
countries.    Those    that    we    build    and 
transfer  to  foreign  coimtries  constitute 
a  very  favorable  item  In  our  dollar  ex- 
change settiements. 

Now,  it  Is  not  commonly  known,  I 
think,  among  the  people  of  this  coimtry, 
that  we  are  going  to  face  a  tremendous 
power  shortage.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
face  power  shortages  this  year  because 
of  the  deficit  that  we  have  In  electricity 
for  our  fsMjtories  and  our  homes.  We  are 
using  something  like  300,000  megawatts 
of  power  in  this  country.  According  to 
the  1970  electrical  energy  power  survey, 
they  state  that  our  power  generating 
capacity  has  to  quadruple  in  20  years. 
We  may  make  Hn&t  statement  rather 
glibly,  but  it  Is  a  true  statement  because 
we  have  to  double  our  production  in  10 
years,  and  then  we  have  to  go  ahead  In 
the  next  10  years  and  increase  it  enough 
to  make  it  quadruple  the  existing  power 
facilities. 

So  we  are  going  to  need  all  the  energy 
we  can  get  in  this  counrty.  We  are  going 
to  have  brownouts  this  summer.  The 
local  power  companies  have  already  sent 
notices  to  their  people  to  turn  off  their 
air  conditioning.  And  we  may  even  have 
blackouts  like  we  had  Just  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  Northeast. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  has  expired. 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
time  remaining,  and  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
yield  the  genUeman  from  Callfonua  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  conclude  by  say- 
ing this  that  the  ^rtiole  structure  of  our 
society  is  based  upon  the  utilizaticm  of 
electrical  energy.  We  are  ecAag  to  have 
to  have  all  of  the  electricity  that  we  can 
generate  f  ran  nuclear  sources,  f  nxn  coal, 
oil.  and  gas. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  today  for  nu- 
clear energy  to  replace  other  forms  of 
energy.  We  are  going  to  have  to  use  them 
all  We  are  going  to  have  to  clean  up 
those  elements  of  pollution  that  are  pro- 
duced In  any  of  these  basic  forms  of 
fuel  used  in  generating  electricity. 

One  of  the  important  factors  In  this 
bill  today  is  the  recognition  of  that  fact 
and  the  inclusion  of  funds  to  proceed  In 
an  orderly  way  to  continue  to  develop 
nuclear  reactors  and  to  produce  the  nu- 
clear fuels  that  go  into  these  reactors. 

Nuclear  reactors  will  be  buUt  by  non- 
Federal  funds  from  the  private  sectors. 

They  will  be  produced  without  cost  to 
tiie  VS.  Treasury.  The  nuclear  fuel  wlU 
be  sold  on  a  cost  recoverable  basis  and 
every  gram  of  this  fuel,  this  nuclear  fuel, 
\s  going  to  be  paid  for.  In  fact.  Uiere  is 
going  to  be  a  price  contingency  In  toe 
sale  price  of  nuclear  fuel  that  will  net 
money  into  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

So  we  are  investing  not  only  in  Uie 
present  but  in  Uie  future  of  Amerl^  for 
every  dollar  tiiat  is  In  Uiis  bill.  I  Uiank 
the  committee  very  much  for  their  sup- 

*      CASCADE  IMPROVXiaMT  PBOCBAK 

I  am  most  gratified  Uiat  HJl.  18127 
contains  $21.1  million  for  the  cons^c- 
tion  projects  which  represent  the  s^ 
of  Uie  Cascade  improvement  Program. 
This  program,  when  completed,  will  sub- 
stantially increase  Uie  capacity  of  Uie 
^•s  three  gaseous  diffusion  plants 
Seated  at  Oak  Ridge.  TenEu:  Paducah^ 
S^-  and  PortsmouUi.  Ohio.  These  plants 
p?o^de  uranium  enrichment  semces- 
Sn  essential  step  in  Uie  production  of 
fuel  for  the  nuclear  Powerplante  of  ^ 
country  and  more  Uian  30  oUier  free 

world  nations.  „„«..„ 

The  cascade  improvement  program 
must  be  started  in  Uie  coming  year  so 
STt  we  can  continue  to  meet  Uie  rapidly 
SSwtog  need  for  Uie  low-cost  electricity 
ToToU  country  and  in  Uie  many  otjer 
nations  Uiat  depend  on  us  for  their  nu- 
clear fuel.  ,      ^4.1,1. 

The  Joint  Committee  explored  this 
matter  thoroughly  during  its  hearings  on 
toe  S:C'°  fiscal  year  1971  authorization 
SH.  we  learned  tiiat  Uie  AEC  hadsub- 
mltted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a 
SSt?or  auUiorization  of  $170  imUion 
aSd  appropriations  of  $60  miUion  in  fls- 
S  yea?  1971  for  Uie  program.  However, 
the  administi-ation  approved  only  $o  mU- 
lion  for  architect-engineering  work  wito 
no  commitment  to  capital  expenditures 
for  plant  improvement. 

The  Joint  Committee  concluded  that 
the  funds  requested  and  Uie  very  limited 
activitv  contemplated  by  the  administra- 
tion would  have  been  grossly  inadequate. 
Therefore,  the  committee  recommended 
an  additional  $16.1  million  to  provide  a 
meaningful  start  of  the  cascade  improve- 
ment program. 
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Bt  otir  future 

right  now — 

be  unable 

ar  all  of  these 

Into  opera- 


This  matter  was  reviewed  once  more 
only  last  week  dixring  Join|  Committee 
hearings  on  the  Nixon  adn^inistraUons 
ill-Umed  and  poorly  conceited  proposal 
to  increase  the  price  of  enric^hment  serv- 
ices and  establish  new  grou^id  rules  for 
pricing.  During  those  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee released  the  latest  dfiU  available 
from  the  AEC  on  uraniumi  enrichment 
requirements  versus  the  capacity  of  the 
existing  gaseous  diffusion  dlants.  These 
data  showed  that  the  annoviiced  nuclear 
power  reactors,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, will   require  uraniuni(  enrichment 
sernces  greater  than  existing  US,,  gase- 
ous diffusion  plant  capacity  after  allow- 
ance for  anticipated  U J3.  ;  Government 
requirements.  i 

The  existing  diffusion  plants  will  be 
able  to  supply  about  130.000  megawatts 
of  nuclear  electric  powerplants  based 
on  today's  reactor  technology.  The  total 
announced  nuclear  powdrplants  will 
have  a  capacity  of  about  100.000  mega- 
watts— 30,000  megawatts  mjore  than  can 
be  supplied  by  our  existing  diffusion 
plants.  And.  of  course,  theee  figures  do 
not  take  Into  account  the  many  addi- 
tional nuclear  powerplants  which  we 
know  will  be  needed  to 
energy  needs. 

What  this  means  Is  tha 
today — we  know  that  we 
to  provide  the  nuclear  fuel 
powerplants  when  they  gi,  _  .  . 
tlon  unless  something  is  dione  to  either 
Increase  the  capacity  of  ithe  diffusion 
plants  or  reduce  the  amoubt  of  enrich- 
ment services  needed  to  sih>Ply  fuel  for 
these  powerplants.  Improvements  in  re 
actor  technology  and  the  juse  of  pluto 
nlum  as  nuclear  fuel.  If  achieved,  could 
result  in  some  reduction 
requirements.  However,  t 
will  fall  far  short  of  obvl 
to  provide  additional 
capacity.  I 

I  believe  the  only  way  we  can  assure 
that  sufBclent  fuel  will  continue  to  be 
available  Is  through  Installation  of  the 
cascade  Improvement  program.  Unless 
this  program  Is  started,  we  jwill  soon  have 
to  stop  making  additional! commitments 
to  supply  fuel  for  other  nations'  nuclear 
power  reactors — a  step  which  could  lead 
to  the  rapid  development  of  foreign  en- 
richment plants  with  an  attendant  loss 
of  U.S.  trade  benefits  and  ilncreased  risk 
of  weapons  proliferation.  This  cannot  be 
allowed  to  happen.  We  diust  start  the 
cascade  improvement  prqgram  without 
further  delay.  The  funds  ijicluded  in  the 
bill  before  us  provide  a  meaningful  start 
on  this  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  tiiie  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read.         | 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    will 
count. 

Sixty -eight  Members  aie  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
The   Clerk   called   the  roll,   and   the 
following  Members  failed{  to  answer  to 
their  names: 
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Cblsbobu 

Clancy 

Clay 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Daddarlo 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dulskl 

Erlenboro 

E;ch 

Farbstein 

Flsfa 

Frey 


Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gilbert 

Gray 

HamUtoD 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Keltb 

Klrwan 

McCarttay 

McBwen 

McMUlan 

MesklU 

Molloban 

Olaen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

oniager 


FoUoek 

Powell 
Purcell 
Roblson 
Booney,  N.T. 
Smltb,  Iowa 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Ttaompaon,  Ga. 
Thompaon,  N.J. 
Watson 
Welcker 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Wright 
Toung 


enrichment 
at  reduction 
ing  the  need 

enrichment 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Albert 
Anderson. 
Tenn. 


Baring 

Barrett 

Blaggl 

Blackbtun 

Bow 


Braaco 

Brock 

Caffery 

Carey 

CeUer 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  AsPiNALL,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  HJl.  18127,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  361  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CONST*  trCTlON.     CXNERAI. 

Tor  the  proeecutlon  of  river  and  harbor, 
flood  control,  shore  protection,  and  related 
projects   authorized    by    law;    and   detailed 
studies,  and  plana  and  speclflcatlons,  of  proj- 
eote  (Including  those  for  development  with 
participation  or  under  consideration  for  par- 
ticipation by  States,  local  governments,  or 
private  groups)  authorized  or  made  eligible 
for  selection  by  law  (but  such  studies  shall 
not  oonatltute  a  oommltment  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  construction)  :   $825,689,000,  to  re- 
main   avaUable   until    expended:    Provided, 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
used  for  projects  not  authorized  by  law  or 
which  are  authorized  by  law  limiting  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  therelor,  except 
as  may  be  within  the  limits  of  the  amount 
now  or  hereafter  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated:  Prot><ded  further,  That  in  connection 
with  the  rehabUltatlon  of  the  Snake  Creek 
Embankment  of  the  Garrison  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir Project,   North  Dakota,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Is  authorized  to  participate  with 
the  SUte  of  North  Dakota  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  the  cost  of  widening  the  present 
embankment  to  provide  a  four-lane  right-of- 
way  for  U.S.  Highway  83  In  lieu  of  the  pres- 
ent   two-lane    highway:    Provided    further. 
That  funds  appropriated  for  the  Robert  8. 
Kerr   Lock   and   Dam,   Oklahoma,   shall   be 
avaUable  to  provide  a  9-foot  deep  auxiliary 
navigation  channel  and  1,000-foot  long  turn- 
ing basin  along  Sans  Bola  Creek,  with  i^Tpro* 
prlat«  widths  and  an  overall  length  of  ap- 
prtjxlmately    ten    mllea:    Provided    further. 
That  the   Elks  Creek   Reservoir  Project   in 
Oregon  shaU  not  be  operated  for  Irrigation 
pvLrpoe«s  until  such  time  eu  the  Secretary  of 
the   Interior  makes  the  necessary   arrange- 
ments with  non-Pederal  interests  to  recover 
the  costs,  in  accordance  with  Federal  Recla- 
mation Law,  which  are  allocated  to  the  irri- 
gation   purpose:     Provided    further.    That 
$635,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  for  studies.  Investigations,  and  re- 
ports thereon  as  reqxilred  by  the  Flah  and 
WUdllfe  Coordination  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat. 
663-565)    to  provide  that  wildlife  conserva- 
tion shall  receive  equal  consideration  and  be 
coordinated  with  other  f  eatvirea  of  water-re- 
source development  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment <tf  the  Army. 

AuxiroMSKT  orraxxt  bt  icb.  hathawat 
Mr.   HATHAWAY.   Mr.  Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hathawat: 
Page  6,  line  19.  strike  out  "»825,889,000,"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•826.496,000.". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  restore  to  the 
bill  the  $807,000  which  this  administra- 
tion has  recommended  in  its  budget  for 
further  funding  of  the  preconstructlon 
planning  stage  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  hydrolectrlc  project  located  on 
the  St.  John  River  in  northern  Maine. 

During  the  general  debate  I  gave  the 
background  for  this  project.  Indicating 
that  it  was  authorized  by  the  Congress 
In  1965  and  received  its  first  appropri- 
ation by  the  89th  Congress,  and  since 
then  has  received  a  total  of  $2,100,000. 
In  recent  years  appropriations  have 
not  been  forthcoming,  for  reasons  that 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe,  especially 
in  this  day  and  age  of  acute  power 
shortages  that  we  are  now  experiencing, 
especially  in  the  East. 

Just  recently,  many  of  you  who  live  In 
this  area  received  with  your  electric 
light  bill  a  notice  from  Pepco  indicating 
that  they  would  like  their  consumers  to 
cut  back  on  the  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity this  summer  because  they  do  not 
have  enough  electricity  to  supply  this 
area. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  in  New  England 
that  Is  true  in  this  area.  Unless  we  get 
busy  and  construct  not  only  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  hydroelectric  project — 
but  tap  every  source  of  hydroelectric 
power  that  we  can  possibly  tap  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  fossil  fuel  projects,  we 
are  going  to  be  suffering  from  continu- 
ous brownouts  and  blackouts. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  experiencing  a  very  acute 
power  shortage,  which  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln School  Dam  will  not  of  course  solve 
of  itself,  but  will  help  considerably — 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  like 
any  other  hydroelectric  project  is  the 
only — the  only — nonpolluting  source  of 
electricity  that  we  have. 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  objections 
that  I  know  are  going  to  be  raised  to  put- 
ting in  the  $807,000  for  further  precon- 
structlon planning.  Well,  one  of  them  is 
that  the  investor-owned  utilities  have 
what  they  call  in  New  England  the  big  11 
power  loop  which  is  supposed  to  supply 
some  of  the  additional  requirements  that 
are  going  to  be  needed  in  the  next  10 
years. 

Now  I  commend  the  Investor-owned 
utilities  for  coming  out  with  the  big 
11  power  loop,  most  of  which  will  be  on 
the  Une  by  1975. 

But  as  a  recent  report,  one  that  has 
not  been  published  as  yet.  called  the 
Zender  Report,  for  which  the  New  Eng- 
land Ctovernors  and  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission  spent  $170,000, 
states,  the  big  11  power  loop  will  not  be 
enough  to  cover  all  of  the  electric  de- 
mands in  the  New  England  area  from 
now  untU  1990. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  the  Wg  11  power  loop  was 
never  conceived  until  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  was  passed  by  the  House  Public 
» Works  Committee  in  1965.  Prior  to  that 
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the  Electric  Coordlating  Council  of  New 
England  which  had  been  in  existence 
since  1948  had  not  made  any  plans  what- 
soever to  meet  the  excessive  demands  for 
electricity  in  that  area.  It  was  only  when 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  was  becom- 
ing a  reality  that  they  came  up  with  this 
big  11  power  loop. 

Thla  Is  Just  one  of  the  purpoees  that 
a  public  power  facility  serves  in  any 
area.  We  have  eeen  this  happen  in  areas 
throughout  the  country.  It  gets  the  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  on  the  ball  so  that 
they  come  up  with  additional  generating 
plants  and  they  charge  a  lower  cost  for 
their  electricity. 

I  mentioned  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks the  Zender  Report.  Zender  Asso- 
ciates is  a  consulting  firm  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Seventy  percent  of  their 
time  Is  spent  doing  investigative  work 
for  privately  owned  utilities.  They  are  a 
completely  unbiased  agency,  and  they 
say  In  the  course  of  their  r«x)rt: 

The  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Project  would 
fit  admirably  Into  a  bulk  power  system  op- 
erated by  an  Interstate  Compact  Agency.  The 
requirement  of  federal  law  that  preference 
be  given  to  public  bodies  would  be  met  by 
the  sale  of  the  output  of  this  plant  to  such 
an  agency.  It  would  also  be  an  attractive 
project  for  a  federal  regional  agency  with 
bulk  power  supply  responsibility.  If  neither 
of  these  altemaUvee  Is  adopted,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  whereby  the  public 
agencies  would  so  exercise  their  preference 
rights  that  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  power 
would  be  made  available  to  NEPOOL  as  part 
of  the  contribution  of  the  public  sectcv  to 
the  pool  power  supply. 

The  capital  cost  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  Project  was  estimated  by  the  Corpe 
of  Engineers  In  January.  1970  to  be  $248 
million.  This  compares  with  the  1964  esti- 
mate of  $217.7  million  giving  an  increase  of 
only  14  percent  in  five  years — and  the  Corpe 
estlm&te  Is  considered  reasonable. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
listened  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  figures 
for  the  past  5  years,  find  for  the  past 
5  years  the  Subcommittee  has  believed 
the  figures  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It 
is  the  same  Corps  of  Engineers  that  has 
evaluated  many  other  projects  In  this 
same  bill  you  are  going  to  be  voting  upon. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  project  has  been  before  this  House 
for  an  appropriation  for  engineering 
study  money  each  year  for  6  years.  The 
House  in  its  wisdom  has  turned  down  the 
appropriation  each  year  for  the  last  5 
years.  This  project,  if  constructed — and  I 
come  from  this  area — would  fiood  thou- 
sEinds  of  acres  of  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful wilderness  area  in  the  country,  and 
it  would  spoil  a  good  many  miles  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  free-flowing  rivers  In 
the  Nation. 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  ruining 
the  area  with  a  hydro  project  that  is 
nearly  100  percent  for  electric  power 
generation,  when  the  cost  of  that  power 
would  be  more  expensive  than  from  al- 
ternate power  sources. 

In  addition  to  that  fact,  the  flooded 
area  would  have  a  flowage  in  a  recre- 
ational season  of  20  vertical  feet,  so  that 
It  would  be  of  little  real  use  for  recre- 
ation or  other  purposes,  as  well  as  all  the 


other  problems  created  for  the  area  by 
the  process  of  flooding  88,000  acres  of 
beautiful  forest  land. 

The  1965  report  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  President  Johnson  stated  on 
page  5  that  the  cost  of  the  peaking  power 
from  the  project,  which  is  its  principal 
objective,  would  be  $15.50  per  kilowatt 
a  year  for  capacity  and  3  mills  for  energy, 
which  ctwnpares  to  the  price  of  power 
from  an  alternate  source;  namely,  the 
Northfield  Mountain  pump  storage  proj- 
ect, in  Northfield.  Mass..  of  $12.08  per 
kUowatt  and  2.9  mills  reported  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  on  May  14, 
1968.  in  an  FPC  opinion  No.  1541,  volume 
39,  FPC  723. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Is  It  not  true  that  most 
of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  power  will  be  used 
for  peaking  power  in  the  area? 
Mr.  WYMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Is  it  not  true  there  is 
being  constructed  at  the  Northfield 
Mountain  project,  which  is  a  pump  stor- 
ing operation,  a  peaking  power  source 
which  will  provide  more  than  the 
Dickey-Lincoln;  namely  1  nilllion  kilo- 
watts at  a  cost  In  excess  of  $80  million, 
as  opposed  to  the  tremendous  cost  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  That  Is  correct.  About 
75  percent  of  the  project  Dlckey-Llncoln 
power  capacity  Is  peaking  jpower  and  25 
percent  is  50  percent  load  power  factor. 
It  is  also  stated  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment report,  on  page  5,  that  the  50-per- 
cent load  power  factor  can  be  sold  for 
from  7  to  8  mills.  This  price  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  the  high  load 
factor  power  being  produced  from  new 
generating  stations  in  New  England  pro- 
ducing power  for  from  5  to  6  mills.  In 
addition  to  this,  power  will  not  come  onto 
the  line  until  between  1978  and  1980.  It 
will  produce  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  kilowatt  hours  for  New  England. 

Nobody  has  convinced  me  this  project 
could  reduce  the  price  of  electricity  in 
New  England  when  it  would  generate 
such  a  small  part  of  the  total  require- 
ment and  at  prices  higher  than  alternate 
sources  that  are  paying  their  full  share 
of  taxes  and  not  being  financed  at  tax- 
payers' expense. 

Using  the  peak  prices  as  stated  by  the 
Interior  Department  in  1965  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  stnd  as  stated  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  1968 
for  the  Northfield  power  project.  It  Is  evi- 
dent, despite  my  friend  taking  a  con- 
trary EKJsition  before  the  committee  this 
afternoon,  that  the  benefit- to-cost  ratio 
is  in  reality  less  than  1  to  1.  It  is  not  1.9 
to  1  as  this  project's  supporters  contend. 
Because  of  these  facts,  and  because  of 
the  400-mile  transmission  line  Involved 
costing  some  $80  million  alone,  and  be- 
cause there  is  very  little  to  be  added  to 
the  present  power  reserves  by  this  costly 
project  and  because  It  will  not  help  with 
the  consumer  price  picture  to  amount  to 
anything  except  close  by  the  facility  it- 
self. I  certainly  object  to  half  a  billion 
taxpayer's  dollars  being  spent  here.  I 


hope  for  this  sixth  time  this  House  will 
once  and  for  all.  reject  this  wasteful  and 
unneeded  project.  This  Is  the  more  oom- 
pelllng  at  this  critical  financial  time 
when  we  are  looking,  as  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  for  new 
money  sources  to  help  meet  some  of  our 
most  pressing  needs  tn  this  country,  some 
of  which  have  a  vastly  greater  priority 
for  the  public  good  than  the  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln project. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
cite  the  statistics  in  support  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  because  numer- 
ous Federal  agencies  have  studied  It 
thoroughly.  I  would,  howevCT,  point  out 
especially  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  our  neighboring  State,  who 
just  spoke,  that  there  is  a  power  shortage 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  energy 
sources  are  going  to  have  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  somewhere  power  resources 
are  going  to  have  to  be  generated  for 
New  England.  We  have  had  blackouts 
of  power  in  New  England  as  well  as  in 
other  areas  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  problems  in  power  and  the 
problems  cormected  with  the  environ- 
ment, the  plant  at  Dickey-Lincoln  would 
supply  peaking  power  for  New  England. 
It  would  be  of  great  assistance  because 
it  would  mean  fossil  power  or  nuclear 
power  stations  wouM  not  need  to  be  put 
in.  So  the  Dickey-Lincoln  is  valuable  for 
the  State  of  Maine  and  for  New  Eng- 
land, contrary  to  what  has  been  stated 
here  today. 

We  would  like  to  say  further  that  the 
problem  has  been  studied  and  restudied. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  tidamant  that 
it  has  a  favorable  cost- benefit  ratio. 

Also  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
New  England — and  Maine  in  particu- 
lar, a  small  State  facing  imemploy- 
ment — requires  additional  generating 
sources,  smd  It  does  not  have  a  single 
public  power  project.  This  stands  out  In 
the  light  of  other  develt^ments  In  the 
United  States.  It  would  seem  to  me  for 
this  small  State  and  for  this  small 
amount  to  be  spent  this  year,  it  would  be 
best  to  push  this  project  ahead  at  this 
time  and  it  would  be  best  for  this  Con- 
gress at  this  time. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
the  greatest  sympathy  mys^f  for  the 
problems  the  gentleman  has  in  the  great 
State  (rf  Maine.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
project  worked  out.  as  I  have  told  the 
gentleman  many  times,  which  would  help 
his  State,  but  this  involves  $480  per  kilo- 
watt for  peaking  power  purposes,  when 
the  industry  genially,  both  public  and 
private  power,  does  not  pay  more  than 
$100  per  kilowatt,  and  it  Is  uneconomical 
to  do  that. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  proper  to  ask  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to  bear  a 
burden  of  half  a  billion  dollars  for  oon- 
struction  of  this  project  when  it  is  of 
the  character  and  at  the  distance  In- 
volved. It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the 
exercise  of  fiscal  responsibility  I  attpeal 
for  rejection  of  this.      ..iaih    Ai.        '- 
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lerstands 


I  h(HJe   the   gentleman 
that. 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  respect  thei  views  of 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire.  But  at  the  same  4ime  I  re- 
peat we  can  sit  here  and  recite  statistics, 
and  we  would  be  prepared  to  I  show  the 
Dickey -Lincoln  project  does  have  a 
favorable  cost-benefit  ratio,  and  its  does 
have  the  support  of  the  Armj  Corps  of 
Engineers  as  a  result  of  their  studies. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chaihnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  yield  to  my^  colleague 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  Just  wa^t  to  potat 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  I  do  not  know  where  he  gets 
the  half  billion  dollar  figiu-e.,  This  was 
what  I  was  talking  about  when  I  was 
on  the  floor  before.  The  Zenker  report, 
which  I  mentioned,  shows  thit  the  cost 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  come  up  with 
for  this  year  is  $267  million,  which  Is  not 
a  half  billion  dollars  and  is  a  Reasonable 
cost  according  to  the  report. JThe  inde- 
I>endent  study  conducted  by  ^he  Appro- 
priations Committee  2  or  3  |  years  ago 
also  said  that  the  Corps  of  i  Engineers 
figures  were  correct.  j 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  subcommit- 
tee which  has  been  hearing  th*  testimony 
for  the  last  5  years  said  thati  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  figiires  are  correit.  I  beUeve 
that  the  half  billion  dollar  pgxare  is  in 

Is  not  the 


somebody's  imagination  and 

real  hard  figmre  everybody  el^  is  willing 

to  accept. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Coxmecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  should  like  to  consider 
the  figure  of  $267  million  whi;h  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned.  To  that  we  must  add 
$101  million  for  transmlsslot  400  miles 
to  the  Boston  area.  We  mu^t  also  add 
2  years  of  planning,  which  t  le  Corps  of 
Engineer's  testimony  in  the  1  leartags  in- 
dicates has  a  14-percent  esca  atlon.  That 
is  $35  million  additional.  whi:h  makes  it 
$404  million.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
will  be  7  years  of  construction.  With  the 
escalation  of  costs,  if  we  useia  5  percent 
escalation  figure,  which  is  idrx.  that  will 
bring  this  project  to  over  $640  million. 
The  gentlnnan  speaks  ab^ut  a  figure 
of  $267  million  for  the  estimates  at  the 
1969   level,   but   does   not   Include   the 
transmission  figure  and  doeslnot  include 
the  escalated  costs.  In  addition,  the  Sen- 
ate document  indicates  that  in  all  Corps 
of  Engineer  projects  they  underestimate, 
and  they  have  underestimated  their  orig- 
inal estimates  by  as  much  a«  90  percent 
of  the  original  estimates.      { 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment .  I  should 
like  to  make  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  . 
Is  it  correct  that  the  ehtire  Maine 
delegation  both  in  the  House  and  In  the 
Senate,  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, support  this  project?    , 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  k  true.  Also, 
the  former  Republican  Govjrnor  of  the 
State  supported  the  project]  Also.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  supported  the  project,  and 
President  Nixon  is  supporting  the  proj- 
ect. It  has  bipartisan  support. 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  And  this  project  would 
be  constructed,  the  basic  Dickey -Lincoln 
School  project,  in  the  State  of  Maine; 
is  that  correct. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  also  fiood  some  land  In  Canada. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman with  respect  to  the  construction 
cost  inflation  escalation  referred  to, 
would  the  gentleman  agree  it  would  have 
been  by  the  same  amount  cheaper  if 
it  had  been  constructed  some  5  or  6  years 
ago? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Absolutely;  $218 
million  was  the  original  authorization 
figure  in  1965.  and  it  would  be  on  the 
line  next  year  if  they  had  gone  ahead 
with  the  appropriations  the  way  I  believe 
the  House  and  the  Congress  should  have 
gone  ahead. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Kyros)  . 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
senior  colleague  from  Msdne  to  discuss 
the  environmental  problem  which  has 
been  raised  on  the  floor  today  with  re- 
spect to  the  Dlckey-LLncoln  project.  We 
are  familiar  with  our  own  State.  We  know 
what  the  problems  are.  I  ask  my  colleague 
to  describe  that. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
some  objections  have  been  made  by  con- 
servationists to  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  power  project.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  this  is  the  only  nonpoUutlng 
source  of  energy.  We  have  that  in  Its 
favor.  In  addition  to  that,  it  is  true  that 
some  streams  in  the  State  of  Maine  will 
be  blocked  out  as  a  result  of  constructing 
that  project. 

Six  streams  in  the  State  of  Maine  will 
be  blocked,  and  we  have  3,600 — 3,600 — 
streams  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  State 
of  Maine  is  covered  83  percent  or  27,000 
square  miles  with  forest  land.  This  proj- 
ect will  take  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
that  area.  To  be  sure,  anything  you  do, 
whether  it  is  building  a  building  or  pav- 
ing a  road,  you  do  something  to  the  en- 
vironment. However.  I  think  that  con- 
servationists objection  to  this  project  are 
way  out  of  line,  because  the  damage  to 
the  environment  will  be  minimal. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  how  many  streams  there  are  in 
the  State  of  Maine  again? 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  3.600. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Then,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  you  have  more  streams  than  you 
have  electricity  in  Maine? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes.  And  also  we 
have  2,000  lakes. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  We  want  to  be  clear 
on  this.  The  Corps  of  Engmeers  makes 
benefit-cost  studies,  as  I  understand  It. 
Sometimes  the  ratio  Is  favorable  and 
sometimes  it  is  not.  In  the  State  of 
Maine  on  this  Dickey-Lincoln  project.  Is 
that  ratio  favorable? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  Is  extremely  fa- 
vorable. It  is  almost  2  to  1.  at  1.9  to  1. 
That  means  the  taxpayer  will  get  back 
$1.90  for  every  dollar  Invested  In  this 
project. 

Mr.  BCXKJS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 


Mr.    BOGOS.    The    gentleman   from 
Maine,  I  am  stire,  Is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  Is  an  energy  shortage  all  over 
the  United  States.  This  energy  shortage 
is  not  limited  to  electrical  energy.  The 
gentleman  pointed  out  that  subscribers 
to  Pepco  in  Washington  received  notices 
about  when  they  should  nm  their  air 
conditioning  units  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Do  not  be  surprised  if  come  next 
winter  people  all  over  this  area  get  the 
same  kind  of  a  notice  about  heating 
their  homes,  because  we  are  facing  all 
over  the  United  States  now  a  deficit  not 
only  in  electrical  energy  but  a  deficit 
in  energy  provided  by  gas.  It  is  a  very 
serious  deficit.  A  few  years  ago  we  had 
a  continuing  argument  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  about  the  ques- 
tion of  coal  competing  with  gas.  Today 
we   need   every   ccHicelvable  source   of 
energy  available. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man. He  has  fought  diligently  for  many 
years  for  this  project.  I  think  he  Is  on 
a  very  sound  footing  here.  I  hope  the 
House  will  approve  his  amendment  and 
that  this  time  It  will  be  approved  in 
conference. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  and  talk  Just 
very  briefly  about  the  enviroiunental 
considerations  involved  here.  There  Is 
no  assurance  that  we  are  going  to  dou- 
ble the  power  to  production  by  80  per- 
cent. There  is  no  way  you  can  double 
your  power  production  without  a  levy 
of  some  kind  on  the  environment.  In 
other  words,  you  install  a  coal  plant  or 
you  dig  the  coal  by  strip  mining  but 
then  you  deplete  the  amount  of  coal 
available  and  put  smoke  into  the  air. 
Then,  everyone  says,  "Let  us  turn  to  the 
use  of  natural  gas."  People  say.  "Let  us 
not  have  the  use  of  either  coal  or  gas;  let 
us  have  atomic  energy  plants." 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  people 
do  not  want  atomic  energy  plants  in  their 
communities  because  of  thermsJ  pollu- 
tion. 

The  cleanest  power  production  in  the 
world  Is  through  the  use  of  water  power. 
There  is  not  any  smokestack  or  ash  or 
other  materials  put  into  the  air  through 
the  use  of  other  fuels  In  other  words, 
tiie  water  power  Is  renewed  every  year. 
Of  course  through  the  use  of  water- 
power  you  create  a  lake  or  you  have  a 
wilderness  area  which  may  in  some  way 
be  affected.  But  the  production  of  this 
kind  of  power  Is  very  evident  in  the  West 
and  I  would  like  to  see  the  Northeast 
have  facilities  of  this  kind.  Therefore,  I 
see  no  reason  why  in  view  of  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  it  has  that  this  Congress 
has  failed  to  authorize  it  to  date  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  authorized  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 


I 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  began  serving 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is 
difficult  to  recall  a  pubUc  works  project 
which  has  been  subject  to  such  intense 
distortion  of  its  merits  as  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  hydroelectric  project  in 
Maine.  Since  1965.  when  Dickey-Lincoln 
was  authorized  by  the  Congress,  private 
power  company  opponents  have  juggled 
figm-es  in  mailings  to  members  of  this 
body,  and  presented  misleading  adver- 
tising programs  in  opposition  of  the 
project.  . 

It  is  becoming  clear  that  no  amount 
of  fact,  logic,  or  reason  is  gomg  to  raise 
the  level  of  this  debate  which  has  been 
going  on  for  5  years.  There  are  really 
only  two  facts  that  count:   First,  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  is  fully 
justified  by  the  standards  applied  to  aU 
pubUc  works  projects;  and  second,  pri- 
vate power  companies  in  New  England 
wlU  use  any  means  in  their  efforts  to 
deny  consumers  in  that  region  an  oppor- 
tunity   to    lower    their    electric    biUs 
through    the    development   of    Dickey- 
Lincoln.  ^        ^  ..  ^ 
During  previous  attempts  to  get  tne 
necessary  appropriations  for  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln   School   project   the   distorting 
tactics  of  the  private  power  companies 
have  been  documented  in  several  in- 
stances:                                    .        .,       TT       „ 
A  special  staff  study  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  Dickey- 
Lincoln  in    1967   documented  the  fact 
that  plaiming  for  the  so-called  big  11 
loop  of  powerplants  being  promoted  by 
the  private  power  companies  as  an  alter- 
native  to   Dickey-Lincoln  consisted  of 
nothing    more    than    one    newspaper 
advertisement.  ,^     ^ 

In  1967,  the  Electric  Coordinating 
Council  of  New  England,  which  is  the 
lobbying  organization  of  the  private 
power  companies,  deUberately  distorted 
a  favorable  analysis  of  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln project  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  mailed  the  results  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  This  mailing  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Albert  Cree,  chairman  of  the  Co- 
ordinating Council,  who  stated  that  the 
project  would  not  recover  its  costs,  that 
it  was  an  InefBcient  means  of  producing 
power,  and  that  it  would  exceed  the  costs 
of  alternative  power  projects.  However, 
when  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Sjoth,  of 
Maine,  asked  the  FPC  if  it  had  made  any 
such  findings,  the  Commission  reported: 
The  PWeral  Power  Commission  has  not 
made  any  of  the  above  findings.  To  the  con- 
trary, we  reported  to  Senator  Hlender  that 
the  proposed  DlcKey-Llncoln  School  develop- 
ment was  well  Justified  and  merited  early 
construction. 

This  conclusion  has  also  been  reached 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Senate,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  un- 
der three  administrations.  In  addition, 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  is  the  only  hydro- 
electric project  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  special  study  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which 
found  the  project  to  be  fully  Justified 
on  all  counts. 

Again  this  year,  the  members  of  this 
body  are  beiiig  treated  to  more  distor- 


tions of  the  facts  concerning  the  Dic- 
key-Lincoln School  project.  A  communi- 
cation which  I  recently  received  from  an 
opponent  of  the  Dickey -Lincoln  proj- 
ect advances  several  specious  argiunents 
which  deserve  rebuttal. 

This  opponent  states  that  nonpoUut- 
lng benefits  of  Dickey-Lincoln  are  of  no 
concern  because  some  88.000  acres  of 
wxxxiland  would  be  flooded.  I  wovdd  like 
to  point  out  that  Disckey-Lincoln  has 
had  the  support  of  several  conservation 
groups  including  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  and  that  the  project  was  spe- 
cifically designed  to  preserve  the  wild 
characteristics  of  tiie  Allagash  Water- 
way, one  of  the  few  remaining  free-flow- 
ing streams  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  flooding  of  some 
wilderness  acreage,  but  this  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  a  project  which  will  not 
pollute  the  air,  pollute  the  water,  or  use 
up  valuable  land  space  in  the  urban  areas 
of  New  England  for  coal,  oil,  or  nuclear 
powerplants.  Hydroelectric  power  is  the 
only  source  of  energy  available  today 
which  does  not  degrade  our  limited  sup- 
ply of  water  or  pollute  our  environment, 
and,  in  fact,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
testified  that  water  releases  from  Dickey- 
Lincoln  will  be  used  to  "flush"  out  the 
Aroostock  River  to  ease  pollution  during 
the  summertime  low-water  months. 

In  addition.  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
has  been  designed  to  provide  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  fishermen  in  the  res- 
ervoir, boat  launchmg  ramps,  and  camp- 
ing sites,  all  of  which  will  blend  into 
the  wilderness  nature  of  the  area. 

Another  point  made  by  opponents  of 
Dickey-Lincoln  is  that  it  would  not  help 
relieve  power  shortages,  and  that 
there  are  adequate  power  reserves  in  the 
New  England  area.  My  good  friend,  Con- 
gressman Giaimo  says  that  New  Eng- 
land has  reserves  of  18  percent,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  Issued  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  on  May  5  of  this 
year.  However.  I  obtained  that  Office's 
release,  and  it  places  the  reserve  figure  at 
only  15  percent.  Furthermore,  the  fact  is 
that  the  Northeast  region,  which  in- 
cludes New  York  State  and  the  PJM  area 
as  well  as  New  England,  has  reserves  of 
only  13.9  percent,  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  It  is  misleading 
to  look  at  reserve  power  figures  for  New 
England  alone.  As  the  1965  blackout 
demonstrated,  the  Northeast  region  is 
electrically  coimected  and  analysis  of  the 
ability  of  electric  utilities  to  meet  con- 
sumer demands  must  be  made  on  a  re- 
gional basis  which  includes  the  entire 
Northeast,  not  merely  New  England 
alone. 

In  addition,  Dickey-Lincoln  School, 
with  its  peaking  power  capacity  of  730,- 
000  kilowatts,  is  the  ideal  project  to  re- 
leave  power  shortages.  Peaking  power  Is 
that  energy  which  is  needed  during 
heavy  periods  of  demand,  the  very  pe- 
riods when  utilities  with  low  reserves  run 
into  trouble.  This  large  block  of  peaking 
power  is  the  perfect  complement  to  the 
large  thermal  plants  being  built  by  utili- 
ties In  tiie  New  England  region  which 
provide  so-called  firm  power,  but  cannot 
be  used  economically  for  peaking  pur- 
poses. In  the  event  of  a  power  failure, 
Dickey-Lincoln  could  provide  up  to  24 


hours  of  uninterrupted  power  because  of 
its  large  reservoir.  Thermal  plants  re- 
quire hours  to  warm  up;  pumped  storage 
plants  have  small  reservoirs;  while  hydro 
facilities,  such  as  Dickey -Lincoln,  pro- 
duce large  amounts  of  power  at  the  flip 
of  a  switch.  When  the  program  of  build- 
ing large  thermal  plants  in  New  Eng- 
land is  on  its  way  toward  the  end  of 
this  decade  Dickey-Lincoln  School  should 
be  there  to  provide  the  peaking  power 
necessary  to  avoid  power  shortages  and 
blackouts. 

The  opponents  of  Dickey-Lincoln  have 
also  asserted  that  the  benefit-to-cost 
ratio  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  is 
"vastly"  overstated  by  excluding  the  cost 
of  transmission  Unes  and  cost  escalation 
during  the  period  of  construction.  Such  a 
statement  is  absolutely  wrong. 

Under  the  terms  of  Senate  Document 
No.  97,  hydroelectric  projects  to  be  built 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  not  re- 
qiiired  to  include  transmission  costs  to 
arrive  at  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio.  All  proj- 
ects containing  power  are  subjected  to 
the  same  tests  for  economic  feasibility, 
and  Dickey -Lincoln  School  has  one  of  the 
liighest  ratios  of  any  project  in  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriations  bill — 1.9  to  1. 

But,  Dickey-Lincoln  is  also  unique,  for 
the  cost  of  one-half  of  the  transmission 
facilities  is  included  in  the  computation 
of  its  benefit-to-cost  ratio,  even  though 
it  Is  not  required  under  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  97  to  demonstrate  economic 
feasiblltly.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
evaluated  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  In 
light  of  its  ability  to  provide  a  badly 
needed  backbone  transmission  system  to 
bring  peaking  power  to  southern  New 
England,  and  has  included  the  transmis- 
sion system  in  its  evaluation  of  the  proj- 
ect. This  is  standard  procedure  for 
projects  whose  benefits  and  costs  are 
measured  on  an  "at  market"  basis.  One 
half  of  the  line  cost  is  included  because 
there  are  benefits  for  the  transmission 
of  power  by  other  utilities.  Additional 
revenue  will  be  obtained  to  defray  trans- 
mission costs  and  reduce  the  costs  to  be 
repaid  from  project  power  sales. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  also  pointed 
out  in  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  a  trans- 
mission line  has  been  proposed  by  elec- 
tric utilities  in  the  region  from  Bost<m 
to  Wlscasset,  Maine,  and  into  New 
Brunswick.  This  line  would  be  used  to 
Import  power  from  Canada.  Coordinated 
plarming  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's transmission  lines  from  Dickey- 
Lincoln  and  the  proposed  line  will  re- 
duce costs  for  all  parties. 

The  fact  that  potential  cost  increases 
are  not  Included  in  the  economic  Justifi- 
cation of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  Is 
not  strange.  Under  the  terms  of  Senate 
Document  97,  all  projects  are  evaluated 
In  light  of  current  prices.  Just  as  Con- 
gress has  required.  Dickey-Lincoln  and 
all  projects  in  the  public  works  appro- 
priations bill  are  evaluated  in  the  same 
way. 

However,  this  fact  does  not  stop  the 
opponents  of  Dlckey-LIncoIn  from  con- 
tinuing to  distort  and  misrepresent  its 
soundness. 

For  example.  It  Is  stated  that  Dickey- 
Lincoln  could  cost  as  much  as  $545  mil- 
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Uon  tf  price  escalation  Is  Induced.  Dick- 
ey-Lincoln, according  to  the  Ckjrps  of 
^igineers,  will  cost  $248  million,  and 
this  figxire  is  arrived  at  under  (the  terms 
of  Senate  Dociunent  97.  If  tl^e  coat  of 
Oickey-Lincoln  rises  so  will  the  cost  of  all 
other  alternative  sources  of  pcwer.  The 
fact  is  that  cost  increases  hav^  been  the 
greatest  for  nuclear  plants,  and  if  prices 
be  even  more  feasible  when  compared 
to  nuclear  or  fossil-fueled  plafits. 

The  staff  study  by  the  Housa  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  in  1961.  and  all 
studies  by  the  Federal  Power'  Commis- 
sion, the  Corps  of  Engineer^  and  the 
De{>artment  of  the  Interior  hive  shown 
that  Dickey-Lincoln  School  will  provide 
lower  cost  peaking  power  thab  any  al- 
ternative source  of  generation.  The 
Corps  estimates  that  the  peaking  power 
from  Dickey -Lincoln  will  coot  only  13 
mills  per  kilowatt  hour  while  a  privately 
financed  alternative  project  would  pro- 
duce peaking  power  at  17.7  |  mills  per 
kilowatt  hour. 

Another  misleading  statement  is  that 
Dickey-Lincoln  would  cost  more  than 
a  pumped  storage  project  to  build.  The 
construction  cost  of  Dickty-Lincoln 
would  be  more  than  a  pumped  storage 
project,  but  a  pumped  storage  project 
requires  power  to  pump  the  wiater  in  its 
operation  while  Dickey-Lincoln  does  not. 
Power  for  pumped  storage  plants  would 
toe"  produced  by  thermal  plants  «md  is 
an  operating  cost  which  Dickey -Lincoln 
does  not  have.  When  you  ad^  the  con- 
struction cost  of  a  pumped  storage  proj- 
ect to  the  cost  of  power  need^  to  oper- 
ate the  facility,  the  net  result  is  that 
power  costs  more  when  pnxluced  by  a 
pumped  storage  plant  than  When  pro- 
duced by  a  hydro^ectric  proj^t  such  as 
Dickey-Lincoln  School. 

The  Dickey-Linclon  School  project  has 
not  been  judged  by  this  body  on  its 
merits.  Its  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  is  better 
than  Just  about  all  the  projects  in  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill-  Its  fail- 
ure to  receive  appropriations  i^  the  result 
of  a  carefully  contrived  lob)}ying  cam- 
paign by  private  power  com^uanies  who 
fear  any  competition  from  Peaeral  power 
facilities  in  New  EIngland.  If  anyone  is 
unaware  of  what  these  utilitieE  are  doing 
to  defeat  this  worthy  project.  I  suggest 
they  look  at  a  document  which  Senator 
Lex  Metcalf  placed  in  the  Coi^gressional 
Record  on  April  1  of  this  y ear. j This  docu- 
ment is  entitled  "A  Report  fof'  Action  on 
the  Dickey-Ltncoln  School  Piloject."  and 
was  prepared  by  three  representatives  of 
New  England  private  utilities  in  1965. 

The  document  is  a  plan  ol!  action  for 
defeating  Dickey-Lincoln  apptt)prlations. 
To  what  extent  the  companies  were  able 
to  carry  out  the  program  as,  outlined  is 
unknown  but  their  plan  Included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Private  utilities  outside  of  the  New 
EIngland  region  were  to  put  pressure  on 
their  Representatives  and  Senators; 

Cooperative  advertising  aftd  lobbying 
campaigns  with  equipment  suppliers, 
such  as  Westinghouse.  General  Electric. 
Allis  Chalmers,  Babcock  k  WQcox  United 
States  Steel,  Bethlehem  Steel,  and  Dravo 
Corp.,  were  proposed.  The  d^ument  in- 
dicates that  some  of  thesi  industrial 


giants  were  most  helpful  in  defeating 
Dickey-Lincoln  appropriations. 

"Carefully  cultivated"  articles  should 
be  planted  in  national  magazines; 

Catchy  phrases  are  recommended  such 
as:  "a  project  way  up  in  Maine,"  "fur- 
ther study  is  badly  needed."  and  "there 
is  a  conservation  issue  at  stake." 

This  is  exactly  the  type  of  activities  the 
companies  have  used  to  hold  up  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project.  It  is  time 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  quit 
yielding  to  the  pressures  of  these  private 
utilities  and  give  the  consvuner  a  break  in 
New  England  by  approving  f imds  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project.  If  it  was 
not  a  worthy  project,  I  suspect  the  com- 
panies would  not  be  so  worried  about  its 
Impact.  They  known  that  it  will  force 
them  to  face  competition  for  the  first 
time  in  New  England,  and  that  consum- 
ers will  be  able  to  Judge  their  perform- 
ance in  light  of  that  competition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  support 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Year  after  year  after  year,  we  are  faced 
in  this  House  with  the  same  discredited 
public  power  project — the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln hydroelectric  project. 

Year  after  year  after  year,  the  House 
in  its  wisdom  and  the  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom have  deleted  this  project.  This  proj- 
ect cannot  make  a  justifiable  case.  It  has 
failed  to  make  a  case  in  the  past,  and  it 
cannot  make  a  case  today. 

Think  of  it — they  mention  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  need  for  additional  power 
in  New  England.  Of  course  we  have,  as 
we  have  throughout  the  United  States. 
But  I  submit  that  the  solution  to  the 
power  shortages  problem  is  to  get  lower 
cost  power  and  not  higher  cost  power. 
The  Dickey -Lincoln  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  types  of  power  Imaginable. 

We  need  Dickey-Lincoln,  they  tell  us, 
for  peak  power  electrical  needs  In  the 
Boston  area — in  the  Boston  grid  system. 
So  what  does  the  Corps  of  Engineers  pro- 
pose— to  build  a  hydroelectric  plant  400 
miles  away  from  the  area  of  need  and  to 
spend  well  over  $100  million  in  transmis- 
sion costs  through  the  lovely  Maine 
woods.  However,  there  are  alternative 
methods  which  can  give  us  the  additional 
power  at  a  much  closer  position  to  the 
Boston  area  at  much  lower  costs,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  pump  storage  plant  at 
Northfleld  which  will  produce  1  million 
kilowatts  of  electricity  at  a  cost  of  $80 
million  as  opposed  to  $500  million  plus 
for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project. 

Now  I  would  like  to  do  something  for 
Maine.  We  hear  that  Maine  has  many 
needs  and,  admittedly,  they  do.  I  think 
we  should  be  able  with  all  our  Federal 
programs  and  projects  to  find  some 
worthwhile  project  for  Maine,  but  not 
one  which  is  going  to  be  a  biirden  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to  the 
degree  of  well  over  a  half  billion  dollars. 
This  program — and  they  do  not  dis- 
pute our  figures — is  the  most  expensive 
way  of  producing  power.  Unlike  the  dams 
In  the  West,  it  Is  not  a  multipurpose 
dam — it  Is  not  a  dam  for  flood  control  or 


area  redevelopment  or  for  reclamation, 
although  they  are  trying  to  make  a  case, 
I  notice,  for  that  this  year — but  rather  a 
dam  solely  and  primarily  for  power.  Last 
year  it  was  in  the  94 -percent  bracket  for 
power.  This  year,  I  am  told,  it  Is  in  the 
area  of  88  percent.  That  means  88  per- 
cent of  its  cost  must  be  recovered  over 
a  50-year  period.  If  the  cost  is  $500  mil- 
lion plus,  we  are  told  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission the  cost  to  be  recovered  will  be 
$35  million  a  year.  At  that  rate  you  will 
not  have  a  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  1.9  to  1  and  you  will 
not  have  low  cost  power:  you  will  have 
the  most  expensive  power  imaginable  in 
the  New  England  area. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment and  I  agree  with  him  as  I  have 
been  with  him  in  all  of  these  debates 
during  the  past  5  years. 

I  pointed  out  in  the  debate  last  year 
that  it  seems  too  bad  that  the  Maine 
delegation  does  not  use  its  energy,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  this  project,   which 
appears  manifestly  unsound,  to  accom- 
plish something   that  will  really  help 
northern  Maine  and  really  help  northern 
New  England  and  help  northern  New 
York — which  is  an  east-west  highway. 
This  type  of  transportation  would  do 
more  for  the  northern  part  of  New  Eng- 
land than  any  project  such  as  this  one. 
I  think  It  is  regrettable  that  for  some 
reason  or  another  the  Maine  delegation 
has  become  transfixed  and  hypnotized 
by  this  monstrosity,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  tail  end  of  the  Passama- 
quoddy  project  which  has  been  turned 
down  over  the  years — and  this  is  basi- 
cally, the  remnants  of  that  project.  It 
Is  too  bad.  I  can  understand  their  desire 
to  do  something   for  their  State,   but 
there  are  other  people  In  northern  New 
England  who  are  very  anxious  to  work 
with    them   for   major   projects    which 
would  really  Improve  the  entire  area.  I 
think  the  east-west  highway  that  would 
unite  northern  New  England  would  be  of 
far  more  value  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  northern  New  England  than  this 
five-time  loser. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  support  this  project,  yet  in  the  hear- 
ings on  page  264,  part  m.  the  question 
was  put  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
Do6«  tbe  Department  support  tbe  project? 

In  the  past  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  supported  this  project.  This 
project  originated  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  1961  or  1962. 

The  answer  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  that  question  was: 

I  have  never  dlsciissed  it  with  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Think  of  it.  The  Congress  Is  being 
asked  to  support  a  project  which  will 
cost  probably  in  excess  of  a  Imlf  billion 
dolkirs,  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior still  has  not  taken  a  position  on 
this  project 


X 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TIERNAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentieman  has  made  a 
great  bit  about  the  fact  that  the  power 
source  will  be  400  miles  away  from  the 
users.  Of  course,  the  genUeman  realizes 
that  the  whole  network  of  the  utilities 
system  in  New  England  have  Joined  to- 
gether to  form  the  grid,  so  that  what 
you  are  talking  about  is  that  any  elec- 
trical energy  that  can  get  on  that  system 
at  any  point  wiU  serve  not  only  Boston 
but  it  will  also  serve  the  whole  Northeast 
area  at  a  time  when  we  will  most  need  it, 
the  peak  hours  when  we  have  the  brown- 
outs and  the  blackouts. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  New  England 
grid  is  now  being  tied  in  with  the  Middle 
Atlantic  grid,  and  that  is  the  whole  testi- 
mony before  the  Power  Subcommittee 
with  regards  to  the  need  to  have  these 
systems  tied  in. 

I  know  that  the  gentieman  has  been 
consistent  in  his  opposition  to  this  proj- 
ect, but  I  reaUy  think  If  we  look  back 
upon  the  past,  if  this  project  had  been 
allowed  to  go  along  at  the  time  it  was 
first  proposed,  we  would  have  that  energy 
coming  on  Uie  line  in  1972.  when  we  are 
going  to  need  the  electrical  power  more 
than  what  even  the  private  utilities  can 
provide  for.  I  Just  make  that  pomt  to 
you  I  think  in  the  interest  of  not  only 
Maine  and  not  only  Rhode  Island,  but  aU 
the  New  England  area,  and  possibly  even 
New  York,  we  should  obtain  every  bit  of 
electric  power  we  can  generate  which 
does  not  poUute  our  environment— and 
this  Is  the  type  we  are  speaking  of.  You 
cannot  get  this  type  of  power  from  where 
you  want  It.  You  have  to  go  to  where  it 
Is  generated,  and  it  is  generated  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
want  to  tell  the  genUeman  that  I  beUeve 
the  project  has  been  wrong  from  its  in- 
ception. It  could  not  stand  the  light  of 
facts  at  that  time.  It  was  wrong  when  it 
was  conceived,  and  it  has  been  wrong 
consistenUy  since  that  time.  It  is  wrong 
today.  There  is  no  sense  in  carrying  this 
power  400  miles  from  the  place  where  it 
would  be  generated  to  where  it  is  needed. 
Bear  in  mind  also  that,  interestingly 
enough  the  transmission  of  this  power, 
which  will  cost  over  $100  milUon,  Is  esti- 
mated to  last  100  years,  whUe  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  tells  us  it  will  have  to 
be  replaced  after  30  years. 

Mr  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  to  provide  $807,- 
000  in  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971 
for  preconstruction  planning  of  the  Dick- 
ey-Lincoln School  hydroelectric  power 
project. 

The  Dlckey-Lincoln  project  has  for  a 
decade  or  more  been  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  private  power  companies  of  New 
England.  In  past  years  these  companies 
have  argued  against  the  project  on  the 
basis  that  it  was  economically  unsound 
or  that  the  power  produced  by  the  project 
could  not  be  marketed,  or  that  the  proj- 
ect was  unnecessary  because  the  private 


companies  had  begun  their  own  program 
for  expanding  electric  power  resources  in 
the  region. 

The  New  England  States  are  faced  with 
the  certainty  of  serious  power  failures 
within  the  near  future  unless  additional 
power  capacity  is  generated.  A  recent  re- 
port on  the  elective  utilities  in  Massachu- 
setts concluded  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
duction in  voltage  levels  up  to  10  percent 
this  summer.  This  reduction  will  be 
caused  by  a  totally  inadequate  power 
reserve.  In  fact.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  current  reserve  of  New  Qig- 
lands  private  power  companies  is  about 
8  percent  and  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  this 
reserve  has  been  continually  committed 
to  regions  outside  of  New  England.  The 
report  states: 

Some  of  the  effect*  that  the  consumer  wlU 
feel  when  the  voltage  level  to  his  residence 
or  bUBlneae  Is  reduced  by  10  percent  is  (1)  a 
30  percent  reduction  In  the  light  mtenslty 
rrom  hU  incandescent  Ughts,  (2)  heating 
equipment  wUl  have  a  near  20%  reduction 
In  output,  (3)  induction  motors  utilized  in 
many  types  ol  appliances  will  have  a  neax  30 
percent  reduction  In  their  starting  abUlty 
and  an  approximate  12  percent  rise  In  their 
operating  temperature.  (4)  fluorescent  lamps 
now  found  In  many  homes  and  most  com- 
mercial eetabllBhments  will  have  their  life 
cut  by  20  percent  besides  having  unsatisfac- 
tory starting  and  (5)  electronic  devices  such 
as  radios  and  television  sets  which  are  very 
sensitive  to  voltage  fluctuation,  wlU  have  a 
noticeable  reduction  m  plctxire  brUllance  and 
sensitivity. 


This  means  that  not  only  will  New 
England  residents  be  Inconvenienced  and 
discomforted  by  less  satisfactory  opera- 
tton  of  their  electrical  appUances,  but  the 
Ufe-span  of  those  appUances  will  be  con- 
siderably reduced,  resulting  in  greater  re- 
placement costs  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  less  than 
a  month  ago  a  brownout  occurred 
throughout  New  England  during  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  2,500  electric  utility  in- 
dustry leaders  in  Boston.  Dozens  of  power 
companies  in  the  East  already  have  made 
temporary  cuts  in  system  voltage  and 
Boston's  major  elective  utility  announced 
3  weeks  ago  that  it  would  reduce  voltage 
production  by  as  much  as  5  percent  on 
extremely  hot  summer  days.  Millions  of 
consumers  wUl  be  asked  to  make  volun- 
tary reductions  In  air  conditioner  use. 
The  odds  are  more  than  even  that  there 
will  be  more  blackouts.  They  are  avoid- 
able if  we  are  willing  to  act.  But  so  far 
we  have  not. 

The  problem  is  severe   enough  now. 
Within  the  next  few  years  it  will  be 
desperate.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
between  now  and  1990  the  11  Northeast- 
em  States  must  build  about  four  times 
as  much  electrical  generating  capacity 
as  the  industry  has  provided  thus  f  arln 
its  80-year  history.  In  short,  th^  will 
involve  an  investment  of  about  $50  DU- 
llon  The  country's  energy  requirements 
are  expected  to  increase  by  450  percent 
between  1965  and  1990.  Electric  generat- 
ing facilities  will  have  to  double  in  size 
during  each  decade  Just  to  stay  in  place. 
The  Dickey-Lincoln  project  will  gen- 
erate 1  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  power 
annually  and  will  have  an  Installed  ca- 
pacity of  830  megawatts.  It  will  be  pri- 
marily a  source  of  so-caUed  "peaking 


power"  and  thereby  provide  a  safeguard 
against  total  or  partial  power  faUures 
In  New  England.  

As  Is  well  known,  electric  rates  In  New 
England  are  the  hlgjiest  in  the  country. 
An  average  bin  for  residential  service  In 
1969  cost  the  homeowner  in  New  Eng- 
land $8.38  for  250  kilowatt-hour.  In  the 
East  South  Central  region  of  the  country, 
for  the  same  amount  of  electricty,  a 
homeowner  would  pay  only  $5.81.  A  resi- 
dent of  Boston  pays  more  than  twice  as 
much  for  electricity  as  a  resident  of 
Seattle  and  three  times  as  much  as 
a  resident  of  Eugene,  Oreg.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  savings  of 
$36.2  million  would  be  made  by  con- 
sumers In  New  England  if  their  electric 
bills  were  the  same  as  the  national  aver- 
age. 

Commercial  consumers  of  electricity  m 
New  England  pay  up  to  50  percent  more 
than  the  national  average  for  commercial 
consumption.  According  to  some  esti- 
mates, industrial  power  costs  in  New 
England  are  60  percent  higher  than  the 
average  industrial  costs  for  the  rest  of 
the  country.  If  New  England's  costs  had 
been  on  a  par  with  the  national  average. 
New  England's  manufacturing  indus- 
tries according  to  a  1962  study,  would 
have  saved  $71.4  million  on  their  power 

bills. 

The  private  power  companies  of  New 
England  have  proven  over  a  long  period 
of  time  their  ability  to  infiuence  poUtical 
action  to  protect  their  own  position. 
Ttiroughout  oiu-  section  of  the  country, 
these  companies  hold  a  virtual  monopoly 
over  the  supply  of  electric  power.  Despite 
the  fact  that  these  companies  have  been, 
in  effect,  privately  owned  public  utilities, 
they  have  failed  to  exhibit  any  interest 
in  or  concern  for  the  needs  of  the  great 
mass  of  citizens  in  New  EJngland. 

In  many  Stotes  the  agencies  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  regulating  the  pri- 
vate power  industry  have  totally  failed 
to  do  their  Job.  Some  of  these  agencies 
have  become  mere  echoes  of  the  indus- 
try's position.  Thus,  in  many  areas,  par- 
ticularly New  England,  there  is  no  au- 
thority to  which  the  citizens  may  turn 
to  require  even  one  ounce  of  corporate 
responsibility  from  either  their  govern- 
ment or  the  industries  in  the  electric 
power  field. 

We  are  warned  by  the  companies  that 
the  Dlckey-Lincoln  project  is  a  threat 
to  the  viability  of  private  electric  indus- 
tries. It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  these  companies  have  a  net  profit 
fsa'  eibove  the  average  for  a  normal  busi- 
ness Boston  EdlsOTi  Co.,  for  example,  last 
year  made  a  net  profit  of  12.5  cents  from 
every  dollar  of  revenue  collected. 

Some  of  that  profit  goes  into  infiuenc- 
Ing  State  and  Federal  officials  to  vote 
against  any  legislation  which  the  indus- 
try condders  against  its  interests.  Re- 
cently, a  confidential  repwt  circulated 
Among  the  private  power  companies  was 
obtained  through  court  OTder.  This  re- 
port set  out  an  extensive  campaign 
against  the  Dlckey-Lincoln  School  proj- 
ect which  obviously  entailed  a  great  deal 
of  money.  A  portion  of  this  report  called 
for  the  establishment  by  each  private 
electric  company  of  a  budget  for  travel 
and  expenses  to  lobby  against  the  proj- 
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ect  and  called  for  a  sepaiate  contri- 
bution for  the  purposes  of  o  >ngressional 
receptions. 

A  staff  study  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  found  tiat  Dickey- 
Lincoln  would  provide  electrip  power  at  a 
lower  cost  than  any  other  m^ns  of  gen- 
eration. It  has  been  estimated  that  when 
it  Is  constructed,  $9  million  4  year  would 
be  saved  by  consumers  in  th^  region  as  a 
direct  result  of  low -cost  pow«er  from  the 
project.  It  can  also  be  assumed  that  the 
presence  of  a  Federal  power  source,  gen- 
erating electricity  at  comparatively  low 
costs,  will  bring  private  electric  rates 
down.  It  is  the  fear  of  such  a  reduction 
which  motivates  the  private  power  com- 
panies in  their  hostility  to  thte  project. 

I  am  fully  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  op- 
position to  this  project  has  become  con- 
centrated on  the  issue  of  prfeserving  our 
environment.  It  is  obvious  to  [anyone  that 
the  natural  environment  of  this  area  in 
Maine  will  be  drastically  chinged  by  the 
construction  of  the  Dickey -lancoln  proj- 
ect. Nevertheless,  If  the  Didkey -Lincoln 
project  is  not  funded  today  and  not  con- 
structed within  the  next  2  y^ars.  you  can 
be  siu-e  that  the  exasperatlcfri  caused  by 
power  failures  and  the  proolems  caused 
by  higher  priced  power  will  farce  the  con- 
struction of  other  types  of  eljectric  power 
generating  facilities.  The  Dicfcey-Lincoln 
project,  of  course,  uses  water  as  the 
source  of  generating  powerJ  Thus,  it  is 
nonpolluting  when  compared  to  all  other 
known  methods  of  accomj)lishing  the 
same  purpose.  Prom  an  ertvironmental 
point  of  view,  we  are  better  off  with 
Dickey -Lincoln  than  we  woui  d  be  with  its 
alternatives. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  ylel  i  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Is  it  not  a  lact  that  al- 
though the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
who  just  spoke  against  the  amendment 
for  the  project  stated  that  tne  Secretary 
of  the  Interior — and  I  imagine  he  refers 
to  Mr.  Hickel — has  not  takan  a  position 
on  the  project.  Is  it  not  a  tjBtCt  that  his 
superior,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Nixon,  has  taken  a  position 
supporting  the  project? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  To  iqy  knowledge 
he  has.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  that  Is 
necessarily  to  be  translated  into  effec- 
tive support  by  the  minority  party. 

Mr.  KYROS.  The  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut stoted  that  this  power  generated 
In  Maine  would  have  to  trayel  400  miles 
to  its  place  of  use.  Is  it  no^  a  fact  that 
oil  travels  into  New  England^  coal  travels 
into  New  England,  and  the  Uranium  roda 
for  a  nuclear  plant  have  ta  travel  hun- 
dreds and  himdreds  of  mil^,  for  them 
to  get  there? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment.      I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  fran|dy  appalled 
Uiat  still  another  effort  sholild  be  made 
to  Include  the  thoroughly  discredited 
Dickey  project  in  this  pubHc  works  ap- 
propriation bill.  I 

Four  years  ago  this  Hoi^  was  sub- 
jected to  what  can  only  be  called  she- 
nanigans on  the  part  of  th^  other  body 
when  the  papers  on  the  bill  ^ere  literally 
stolen  and  the  House  later  foimd  itself 


in  a  position  to  only  vote  up  or  down  the 
entire  public  works  bill. 

Thereafter,  the  House  rejected  Dickey- 
Lincoln's  separate  authorization  by  rec- 
ord vote  in  1965.  It  was  obtained  later  by 
an  unparliamentary  maneuver  at  the 
conference  stage.  Since  then,  the  House 
has  cast  four  record  votes  against  appro- 
priation of  any  construction  planning 
funds  for  Dickey-Lincoln.  The  last  House 
vote  against  it  was  265  to  132. 

It  is  particularly  galling  to  hear  ref- 
erences to  the  fact  that  this  project  was 
once  approved  and  questions  raised  as 
to  why  it  has  not  been  subsequently 
funded.  There  are  very  clear  answers 
to  that  question.  If  this  ballgame  had 
been  played  by  the  rules  5  years  ago,  the 
project  would  not  have  been  funded  at 
all. 

I  refuse  to  take  the  time  of  the  House 
at  any  length  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
this  project  because  there  are  none.  I 
do  not  intend  to  recite  a  litany  of  rea- 
sons against  the  project  because  they  are 
so  well  known  that  it  would  produce  the 
ultimate  in  boredom. 

Here  we  stand  in  an  inflationary  econ- 
omy, spiraling  Federal  spending,  mount- 
ing Federal  debt,  and  pressing  social 
problems  with  far  higher  priorities  and 
we  discuss  this  useless  half -billion-dollar 
project.  To  paraphrase  it  can  be  accu- 
rately described  as  one  in  which  "never 
would  so  much  be  spent  by  so  many  for 
so  few." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  submit  the  fol- 
lowing information  in  connection  with 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  project: 
Proposed    Dickxt-Lincoln    Powrs   Psojxcr 
Rkasons  Repxatedlt  Rejected 

The  proposed  Dlckey-Llttcoln  power  proj- 
ect, on  the  upper  St.  John  River  In  northern 
Maine,  was  designed  by  the  Army  Engineers 
as  part  of  the  old  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power 
project — which  the  Interior  Department  dis- 
carded as  decidedly  uneconomic  In  1966. 

Thereafter,  the  House  rejected  Dlckey- 
iinooln's  separate  authorization  by  record 
vote  In  1965.  It  was  obtained  later  by  an 
unparliamentary  maneuver  at  the  conference 
stage.  Since  then,  the  House  has  cast  four 
record  votes  against  appropriations  of  any 
construction  planning  funds  for  Dickey 
Lincoln.  The  late  House  v<ote  against  It  was 
265  and  132. 

The  Corpe  of  Engineers  has  again  requested 
Oongress  to  provide  funds  for  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  construction  planning,  9807,000,  In 
the  Public  Works  Appropriation  bill  for  1071. 
As  shown  by  repeated  House  debate  on 
Dlckey-LlncoIn,  the  reasons  for  Its  rejection 
In  the  past,  and  again  today,  are: 

lAxation  and  capability. — The  proposed 
Dlckey-Llnooln  Power  Project  would  be  lo- 
cated in  the  northernmost  part  of  Maine 
more  than  400  mUe«  from  the  major  New 
England  load  centers  which  It  would  be  built 
primarily  to  serve. 

The  output  from  this  prop>osed  project.  If 
built,  would  be  contributing  less  than  6/lOtha 
of  1%  of  all  of  New  England's  electrical 
needs. 

Ccnutruction  coat.' — Dlckey-Uncoln's  eatl- 
mated  first  cost  would  be  not  less  than  M07 
million.  Wlien  tbls  cost  Is  escalated  at  a  min- 
imum of  6%  for  7  years  (the  time  required 
to  complete  construction)  its  cost  including 


the  necessary  transmission  facilities  would 
not  be  less  than  (546  million  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. 

Conservation — opposition.* — As  shown  by 
the  Federal-State  Inter-Agency  report  on 
New  EIngland  water  resources,  Dlckey-Uncoln 
would  destroy  "the  only  remaining  unspoiled 
wilderness  area  In  northeastern  United 
States,"  and  Inflict  "severe,  large  and  perma- 
nent" damage  to  fish  and  wildlife  (S.  Doc. 
14,  85th  Cong.). 

It  Is  opposed  by  numerous  national  and 
regional  conservation  organizations,  Includ- 
ing: Appalachian  Mountain  Club.  Maine 
Audubon  Society,  Maine  Fish  and  Oame 
Clubs,  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society,  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  Natural  Resources 
CoimcU  of  Maine,  New  England  Advisory 
Board  on  Fish  and  Oame  Problems,  Sierra 
Club,  State  Biologists  Association  of  Maine, 
and  Wilderness  Society. 

Dickey-Lincoln  costs  to  consumers. — Due 
to  Its  huge  final  cost  ((545  million) .  and  the 
requirement  that  the  Federal  project  power 
costs  be  repayed  within  50  years,  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  would  produce  very  high-cost  elec- 
tricity. As  shown  by  PPC's  manual,  Dlckey- 
Llncoln's  power  would  cost  the  New  Eng- 
land consumers  at  least  (35  million  a  year. 
PPC  found  that  Industry's  total  cost  of  pro- 
viding alternative  power  In  New  England  is 
only  (17  million  a  ye€U',  plus  (5  million  a  year 
In  tax  payments  to  local  communities,  state 
and  Federal  government. 

Due  to  the  high-cost  of  Its  power,  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  would  have  the  effect  of  Increasing 
rather  than  decreasing  the  electric  costs  In 
New  Englemd. 

Reserve  generating  capacity  1970-1980. — 
The  generating  capability  of  the  New  Eng- 
land companies  for  the  summer  of  1970  will 
be  12,624,000  kilowatts  compared  to  the  es- 
timated summer  peak  load  of  10,355,000  kilo- 
watts, leaving  a  reserve  margin  of  18%. 

This  lt%  margin  of  reserve  generating  ca- 
pacity exceeds  the  15%  reserve  requirement 
specified  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
FPC  Release  16765,  N.E.  Regional  Report, 
p.  2.  May  1970. 

New  England  companies  In  1980  (when  the 
proposed  Dlckey-Llncoln  Project  would  be 
scheduled  for  completion.  If  authorized) 
would  have  a  generating  capability  of  31,- 
761,000  kilowatts  and  an  estimated  peak  load 
of  25,903,000  kilowatts  leaving  a  22.6%  re- 
serve margin. 

Ratio. — Dlckey-Llncoln  does  not  have  a 
favorable  benefit-cost  ratio.  The  Federal- 
State  Inter-Agency  reported  that  a  hydro- 
electric project  at  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  site 
would  have  an  unfavorable  benefit-cost  ra- 
tio of  0.7  to  1.  The  Army  Engineers'  state- 
ment that  Dlckey-Llncoln  would  have  a 
favorable  ratio  was  based  on  a  substantial 
understatement  of  Its  cost. 

Conclusion. — There  should  be  no  appro- 
priation to  revive  construction  planning  of 
the  destructive,  Inflationary,  and  high  cost 
Dlckey-Llncoln  hydroelectric  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  at 
the  end  this  lifeless  lemon  should  remain 
squeezed  out  of  the  budget — as  has  been 
correctly  done  by  our  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  all  members 
of  the  Committee  have  felt  they  have 
been  here  before — and  so  we  have.  This 
project  has  been  around  for  a  long  time. 
In  1965  it  was  authorized.  The  Subcom- 


^  U.S.  Congress.  Hotise  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, Public  Works  for  Water,  Pollu- 
tion Control,  and  Power  Development  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Appropriation 
Bill,  1971,  hearings  before  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works,  Part  1,  pp.  438-41. 


>U.S.  Oongress,  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, Public  Works  for  Water,  Pol- 
lution Control,  and  Power  Development  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Appropriation 
Bill,  1971,  hearings  before  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works,  Part  6,  pp.  992-094. 
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mittee  on  Public  Works,  has  funded  it  a 
few  times  during  that  5-year  period. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  previously 
allocated  fimds  for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  project  amounted  to  around 
$2,154,000. 

The  budget  request  for  this  year — 
submitted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States — is  $807,000  to  resume  planning. 

There  would  be  an  additlonsa  require- 
ment after  fiscal  year  1971  of  $639,000  to 
complete  planning. 

After  planning  is  completed,  the  proj- 
ect can  move  into  the  construction  phase. 
The  project  would  be  contracted  out  in 
one  or  two  major  contracts  so  there  will 
be  no  continual  escalation  in  price  that 
Members  have  been  talking  about  today. 
We  will  have  escalation  of  prices  perhaps 
for  the  next  2  years,  but  we  will  have  the 
same  escalation  of  prices  for  electric 
plants  built  by  private  utilities. 

So  this  project,  in  view  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, continues  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  resolution  of  the  high  power 
cost  and  the  power  shortage  that  we  face 
in  New  England. 

A  review  and  evaluation  of  this  project 


by  this  subcommittee  indicates  that  it  is 
well  justified  economically,  and  confirms 
that  the  project  Is  economically  sound, 
that  there  is  no  more  economical  alterna- 
tive means  of  obtaining  equivalent 
benefits. 

In  spite  of  the  contention  of  those  who 
have  opposed  construction  of  this  project 
previously,  and  still  oppose  it,  detailed 
reviews  by  the  House  appropriations  in- 
vestigating team,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  found  the  project  to  be  sound 
and  justified. 

No  known  information  has  been  of- 
fered that  should  or  can  alter  these  basic 
conclusions.  A  market  exists  and  will 
continue  to  exist,  for  consumption  of  the 
power  production. 

Edison  Electric  Institute  Statistical 
Yearbook  for  1968,  clearly  indicates  that 
the  power  rates  continue  to  exceed  the 
national  average  by  a  substantial  amount 
in  the  New  England  area.  For  example, 
for  residential  power,  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts exceed  the  national  average  by 
21  and  32  percent,  respectively,  and  rank 
5  and  6  respectively  in  the  Nation  for 
high  cost  power. 
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There  have  been  various  figures  men- 
tioned today  as  to  the  cost  of  this  project, 
and  I  have  heard  them  for  the  past  five 
years. 

I  want  to  recall  to  the  Members  of  this 
Committee  that  I  opposed  this  project 
when  It  was  first  suggested  to  the  Con- 
gress 5  years  ago,  because  in  my  judg- 
ment an  independent  study  had  never 
been  made  as  to  whether  or  not  this  was 
a  sound,  economically  feasible,  project, 
with  a  favorable  benefit  to  cost  ratio. 

Subsequently  our  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  did  request  the  investiga- 
tions staff  of  the  full  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  to  determine  where  the 
truth  lay.  We  found  out.  The  investiga- 
tions staff  came  back  and  indicated  that 
the  benefit  to  cost  ratio  was  at  least  1.5 
to  1.  That  Is  a  good  benefit  to  cost  ratio. 
It  is  as  good  as  those  power  projects  in 
many  areas  of  the  United  States — In 
Kansas,  Alabama.  Arkansas,  North  Da- 
kota, Missouri,  or  in  the  great  States  of 
Washington  or  California.  So  this  proj- 
ect measures  up  so  far  as  the  benefit  to 
cost  ratio  is  concerned.  It  is  feasible.  It 
is  sound. 

The  Corpe  of  Engineers  indicated  that 
the  cost  tlilB  year  Is  $248  million.  My 
friend  from  Connecticut  mentioned  that 
the  cost  of  the  transmission  line  will  be 
around  $100  million,  and  he  is  justified 
In  dctog  it.  The  Eu;tual  cost  is  $96.8  mil- 
lion, as  I  recall. 

So  it  Is  an  expensive  project.  But  all 
huge  hydroelectric  projects  Bse  expen- 
sive. I  can  point  to  some  of  them  out  In 


the  great  Northwest  that  were  many 
times  as  costiy  as  this  one.  But  they  are 
all  paying  out.  with  interest. 

All  we  are  doing  here  Is  asking  the 
Members  of  this  Committee  to  give  us  a 
hydroelectric  project  in  New  England. 
We  do  not  have  a  Federal  hydroelectric 
project  in  New  England.  We  have  never 
had  one.  If  this  one  is  approved  and  built, 
it  will  probably  be  the  only  one  we  will 
have,  because  it  Is  the  only  location  In 
New  England  where  a  hydroelectric  plant 
of  this  size  can  be  built. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  It  will  re- 
quire power  revenues  annually  of  $35 
million  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  project  over  the  50-year  repay- 
ment period.  This  apparently  assumes 
cost  escalation  of  5  percent  over  a  6Vi- 
year  period  and  other  increased  costs. 
However,  the  yearly  cost  estimate  given 
for  private  alternative  plants  of  $22  mil- 
lion is  not  comparable  as  it  Includes  no 
cost  escalation  factor. 

Bfised  on  the  latest  FPC  data,  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project  can  pro- 
vide 17.4  nulls  per  kilowatt-hour  powo- 
at  market  as  compared  to  a  17.7  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  cost  of  alternative 
plants  with  an  annual  savings  in  power 
costs  of  $500,000,  or  $25  million  over  the 
50-year  repasnnent  period. 

The  life  of  the  Dickey -Lincoln  hydro- 
power  project  Is  estimated  at  100  years 
compared  with  only  35  years  for  alterna- 
tive plants  with  high  fuel  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  Once  paid  for  at  the  &aA 
of  50  years,  Dlckey-Llncoln  would  ac- 


crue revenues  for  another  50  years  total- 
ing about  $1  billion  after  meeting  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs. 

If  the  cost  of  transmission  line  was 
reduced  even  50  percent  through  rev- 
enues from  nonproject  uses  or  utiliza- 
tion of  private  utility  facilities,  as  I  as- 
sume would  occur  if  the  project  is  built, 
the  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  at  market 
could  be  reduced  to  15  mills  compared 
with  the  17.7  mills  figure  for  the  cheap- 
est alternative  plants. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  opposition 
of  the  conservationists.  I  believe  the 
consumers,  too,  are  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration by  this  committee  and  by  this 
Congress.  The  consumer  councils  in  all 
the  New  England  States  that  I  know  of 
favor  the  project.  It  is  one  of  the  leading 
projects  of  the  Massachusetts  Consumers 
Council. 

The  conservationists,  I  beUeve,  are  in- 
correct when  they  say  that  this  project 
would  destroy  that  area.  As  the  genUe- 
man  from  Maine,  who  has  labored  so 
long  and  so  hard  for  this  project,  said, 
there  are  about  35,000  streams  in  Maine, 
and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  lakes.  Op- 
position to  this  project  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  too  much  fiuctua- 
tion  in  the  streams. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bolakd 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  opposition  of  the 
conservationists  is  that  there  will  be  large 
daily  fiuctuations  in  water  levels.  This  is 
not  so.  The  fluctuations  would  not  be 
more  than  fractions  of  inches  in  any  one 
particular  day.  The  project  is  designed 
to  protect  the  Allagash  River.  This  is 
one  of  the  wild  rivers  in  New  England 
and  perhaps  the  only  wild  river  in  Maine. 
The  protection  of  the  Allagash  and  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  dam  the  St.  Johns  River 
will  provide  a  reservoir  for  fishing  in  the 
St.  Johns  and  for  stream  fishing  in  the 
Allagash.  So  the  damage  to  the  ecology 
and  to  the  environment  is  of  litUe  or  no 
significance  in  this  particular  project. 

The  question  has  been  raised  here, 
however,  smd  this  is  a  good  year  to  raise 
it,  of  course,  because  it  is  the  year  of 
Earth  Day  and  of  environment  and  ecol- 
ogy. And  it  all  catches  on. 

So  I  ask  you  to  support  the  subcommit- 
tee in  the  $807,000  that  it  recommended 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  support. 
Let  us  get  along  with  planning  on  this 
project.  I  fervently  hope  that  this  com- 
mittee will  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debates  over 
the  years  on  this  project,  I  have  raised 
many  points  on  many  occasions.  I  will 
not  repeat  all  of  them  now.  They  are  a 
matter  of  record,  and  the  whole  record 
speaks  for  itself.  The  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project  has  been  voted  down  five 
times.  It  is  a  five-time  loser,  because  it 
is  not  an  economically  soimd  solution  to 
New  England's  power  and  energy  prob- 
lems. Taxpaying  utilities  can  produce  the 
same  amoimt  of  electricity  for  about  one- 
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fifth  of  the  initial  cost  of  this  taa  -eating 
project. 

They  can  produce  cheaper  electricity 
and  still  pay  local.  State,  and  Federal 
taxes.  The  rates  they  charge  consumers 
are  regulated.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  voted 
to  get  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
the  Post  OfHce.  Why  should  ^*e  turn 
around  now  and  put  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment further  into  the  electricity-pro- 
ducing business,  in  an  area  where  tax- 
paying  pubUc  utilities  are  performing 
acceptably.  I 

This  uneconomical  project  would  ruin 
acres  of  wilderness  area  that  sHould  be 
left  in  their  natural  state.  In  addition. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  dear  i  swath 
300  feet  wide  for  some  400  mUes  La  length 
from  northern  Maine,  throui 
Hampshire,  and  into  Massachi 
the  electric  transmission  lines 
most  of  the  electricity  produ( 
project  to  the  Boston  area.  In  |  Maine, 
this  would  strip  thousands  of  icres  of 
land.  In  New  Hampshire  the  JOO-foot 
strip  would  occupy  some  thous^ds  of 
acres  of  land  in  an  area  where  lamd  is  in 
great  demand.  Furthermore,  it  w^uld  re- 
move this  land  fnnn  the  Ux  rtlls  and 
would  create  an  eye-sore  for  residents 
and  toiurists  in  recreation  and  ctmserva- 
tion-orlented  areas. 

We  who  represent  districts  in 
New  England  Itnow  that  in 
achieve  economic  growth,  we  n 
ter  transportation.  How  much  IJetter  it 
would  be  if  the  $500  million  pjus  that 
this  project  would  cost  were  to  be  spent 
on  several  hundred  miles  of  t|irough 
way.  than  for  an  uneconomi 
project  Gentlemen,  dectric  ra 
holding  back  economic  develoL 
northern  New  Ei^land.  but  lacklof  good 
highways,   particularly   east-we^t   ones. 

In  order  to  justify  the  project,  the 
proponents  tell  you  that  the  electric  ratee 
are  preventing  ectmomic  growth  in 
northern  New  England.  Mr.  Ch)airman. 
the  latest  Federsd  Power  Conuni*5ion  re- 
port shows  that  this  is  not  connect.  In- 
dustrial rates  in  my  area  for  mt>8t  cus- 
tomers are  below  the  national  average, 
and  for  residential  customers  we  are  only 
paying  10  percent  above  the  entire  na 
tlonal  average.  From  this  it  is 
some  other  regions  are 
dearly   for  power   than  n< 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no 
this  imecooomlcal  project  whl( 
produce  less  than  1  percent  of  the  elec- 
tricity that  will  be  used  In  the  New  Eng- 
land area  can  reduce  rates  or  b^  (rf  any 
significant  benefit  Therefore.  I  once 
again  urge  you  to  vote  against  i^;  hope- 
f iilly  for  the  sixth  and  last  tima. 

Mr  B^CHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  t^ough- 
out  the  long  years  of  controversy jover  the 
Dickey -Lincoln  power  project  in  Maine. 
it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  ihat  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  grossly  tnderes- 
Umated  construction  costs.  I  believe  that 
to  be  the  case.  But  it  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  injustice  this  project  could  work 
against  the  taxpayers,  for  the  corps  has 
adhered  to  Its  usual  practice  |  of  also 
grossly  imderstating  the  portioft  of  the 
project's  cost  attributable  to  power.  The 
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net  result  of  this  will  be  to  provide  a 
sizable  subsidy  to  the  power  users  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

In  a  project  such  as  Dickey -Lincoln 
which  has  been  authorized  to  serve  sev- 
eral purposes,  including  flood  control  and 
power  production,  it  is  necessary  to  allo- 
cate the  cost  of  Joint-use  facilities  among 
the  several  functions  to  be  served  by  the 
project.  In  making  such  an  allocation  of 
joint  cosrts.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  uses 
the  cost  of  building  a  Federal  powerplant 
of  the  same  size  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 
The  plant  usually  used  by  the  corps  in 
this  process  is  a  federally  constructed 
steamplant;  not  a  single-purpose  fed- 
erally constructed  hydroelectric  project. 
But — and  It's  a  multimillion  dollar  but — 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  in  a  report  to  Congress  on  May  25 
severely  criticized  this  practice  by  the 
corps. 

The  Comptroller  General  reasoned  that 
the  corps'  method  "is  inappropriate  be- 
cause the  Congress  has  not  authorized 
the  construction  of  federally  financed 
steamplants  outside  the  area  served  by 
TVA." 

The  Comptroller  General  developed 
this  point  further,  saying : 

The  alternative  used  should  be  a  real  al- 
ternative— one  that  could  and  would  likely 
iM  undertaken  In  the  absence  of  the  project." 

The  Comptroller  General  concluded: 

An  appropriate  alternative  for  power  could 
be  a  stngle-purpoee  federaUy  financed  hydro- 
electric plant,  which,  incidentally.  Is  the 
power  alternative  used  by  the  Federal  Power 
Conimlsslon  (FPC)  In  its  cost  allocations. 

The  problem  that  I  am  discussing  here 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  theory.  The 
General  Accounting  OfiQce — an  agency 
of  the  Congress — painstakingly  studied 
20  multiple-purpose  Federal  tyrdroelec- 
trlc  projects  to  determine  how  much 
money  is  being  lost  to  the  Treasury 
through  this  glaringly  deficient  policy  of 
the  corps.  For  these  20  projects,  the 
corps  allocated  only  about  $561,000,000 
to  the  cost  of  power  producing  facilities, 
using  a  Federal  steamplant  as  the  basis 
of  comparability.  If  the  allocation  had 
been  made  properly,  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  of  a  single-purpose  Federal  hydro- 
electric project,  as  recommended  by  the 
Comptroller  General  and  used  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  alloca- 
tion to  power  would  have  been  $696.- 
000.000 — about  $135,000,000  more.  The 
Comptroller  General  stated: 

This  underallocatlon  represents  about  34 
percent  of  the  nearly  $663  million  that  the 
Corps  has  allocated  to  the  power  features  of 
these  30  projects.  Conversely,  the  costs  allo- 
cated to  other  project  purposes,  such  as  wa- 
ter supply,  irrigation,  recre&tlon,  and  flood 
control  have  been  overstated.  The  costs  allo- 
cated to  power,  water  and  irrigation  are  re- 
imbursable to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  "Hie 
costs  allocated  to  purpoees  such  as  recreatlOD 
and  flood  control  are  not  reimbiirsable. 

I  am  talking  here  about  dollars  that 
should  have  flowed  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury— back  to  the  taxpayers.  But  on  these 
20  projects,  not  only  will  the  amount  of 
the  underestimate,  more  than  $134,000.- 
000.  be  lost  to  the  Treasury:  in  addition, 
power  users  will  be  escaping  the  financ- 
ing charges  on  this  sum.  Instead,  the 


taxpayers  will  be  paying  both  the  Interest 
and  principal  on  this  imderestimated 
amount. 

Now,  what  about  Dickey-Lincoln? 

The  corps  has  applied  this  same  dis- 
credited method  of  cost  allocation  to  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project.  Should  this 
project  be  built,  the  rates  for  its  power, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  inadequate  to 
cover  the  true  power  costs  with  inter- 
est as  estimated  by  the  method  recom- 
mended by  the  Comptroller  General. 
This  would  mean  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  real  cost  of  power  produced  at  this 
project  will  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers. 

Obviously,  the  Comptroller  General's 
study  raises  grave  doubts — doubts  so 
serious  as  to  warrant  rejection  of  the 
requested  planning  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  committee, 
divided,  tmd  there  were — ayes  46,  noes  76. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Hathawat 
and  Mr.  Giaimo. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
60,  noes  90. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

It  is  a  pleasiu'e  to  endorse  the  action  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  in  the  com- 
mittee action  on  HJl.  18127,  the  public 
works  for  water,  pollution  control,  and 
power  development  and  atomic  energy 
commission  appropriation  bill.  1971.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  well  balanced  bill 
and  provides  much  needed  action  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  projects  that 
are  necessary  for  the  security  and  prog- 
ress of  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  particularly 
my  strong  support  and  the  urgent  need 
for  two  flood  control  projects  in  western 
Pennsylvania :  Chartiers  Creek  construc- 
tion and  Saw  Mill  Run,  Pittsburgh. 

The  committee  bill  contains  $5,700,000 
for  construction  for  Chartiers  Creek  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  which  is  the  approved 
budget  request.  I  believe  that  this 
amount  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
adequate  progress  toward  flood  control 
protection  for  the  important  Chartiers 
Valley  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Its  peo- 
ple, h<»ne8,  industries,  and  towns. 

I  am  urging  the  House  to  accept  the 
amount  of  $30,000  under  general  investi- 
gation recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  flood  control 
project  for  Saw  Mill  Run.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
This  project  Involves  the  south  part  of 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  13  ccmununl- 
ties  which  are  drained  by  Saw  Mill  Run. 
Both  the  word  "creek"  and  "run"  In  our 
part  of  the  country  are  used  to  designate 
what  would  be  called  small  rivers  in  some 
States.  These  watersheds  contain  tens 
and  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  territory 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  live 
and  work  in  towns,  villages,  factories, 
and  businesses  along  the  banks  of  these 
streams. 

Having  been  a  life  long  resident  of  my 
district,  I  know  personally  of  the  many 
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recurring  floods  of  major  importance 
causing  extensive  damage  in  the  Char- 
tiers Valley  area,  and  the  Saw  Mill  Run 
section  of  Allegheny  County. 

I  recommend  prompt  action  and  full 
funds  as  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  two  flood  control 
projects  in  western  Pennsylvania — 
$30,000  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  gen- 
eral investigation  for  Saw  Mill  Rim  and 
$5,700,000  for  construction  for  Chartiers 
Valley. 

As  I  have  prepared  formal  statements 
which  I  have  presented  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  are  foimd 
on  pages  624  and  625  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore this  committee,  I  am  reading  these 
into  the  Congressional  Record,  so  that 
the  Congress  will  know  of  the  urgency 
for  action  and  the  need,  and  danger  to 
which  the  people  living  in  the  Chartiers 
Valley  basin  and  the  Saw  Mill  Run  area 
are  subject,  and  the  losses  which  they 
face  every  year. 

Statxmknt  or  Congkessman  Jamxs  O.  Fttlton 
or  Pennstlvania  Befoke  the  Hottsk  Ap- 
propriations CoMMmTE  ON  Construction 
op  Chartiers  Vaxj:.xt  Flood  Control 
Project 

I  join  with  the  VS.  Army  Engineers  In 
strongly  recommending  the  inclusion  of  the 
budget  figure  of  $5,700,000  for  continuation 
of  construction  of  the  Chartiers  Creek  flood 
control  project  in  Pennsylvania  for  fiscal  1971. 
Chartiers  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio 
River,  Is  located  within  Washington  and  Al- 
legheny Counties,  southwestern  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  project  will  provide  flood  protection 
for  a  distance  of  about  13  miles  In  the 
Camegle-Biidgevllle  ares  of  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty and  almost  6  miles  in  the  Canonsbiirg- 
Houston  area  in  Washington  County. 

The  communities  being  protected  are  es- 
tablished and  well  developed.  The  valley 
Is  primarily  industrial  and  an  Important  part 
of  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Industrial  complex. 
The  stream  reaches  considered  for  flood  pro- 
tection are  bordered  by  many  Industrial  cc.n- 
cems,  commercial  buildings,  and  residential 
areas  located  in  low-lying  areas.  Large  num- 
bers of  people  are  affected  either  directly  or 
indirectly  due  to  frequent  flooding.  The  sec- 
ond highest  flood  of  record  occurred  as  recent 
as  1956;  a  recurrence  of  this  flood  would 
cause  damages  of  almost  $10  million  for 
Camegie-Brldgevllle  and  about  $1,400,000  for 
Canonsburg-Houston.  Flooding  also  occurred 
six  times  since  1956  causing  severe  damages. 
Funds  in  the  amount  of  $4,699,000  have 
been  allocated  to  date  for  the  project.  These 
funds  have  permitted  substantial  progress 
on  tuilt  1  of  the  Camegie-Brldgevllle  reach 
of  the  project,  a  start  on  unit  2  in  the  same 
reach,  and  completion  of  unit  1  in  the 
Canonsburg-Houston  reach.  The  budgot 
amount  of  $5,700,000  will  significantly  ad- 
vance construction  on  this  Important  project. 

Statsicknt  op  CoNORxasuAN  Jamxs  O.  Ful- 
ton or  Pennstlvamia  Before  the  House 
Appropriations   Comjcttzx  oir  Saw  ICnx 
Run  Fixxk)  Control  Study 
I  join  with  the  UjS.  Army  Engineers  in.^ 
strongly  recommending  the  Inclusion  of  the 
budget  figure  of  $30,000  for  resumption  of 
survey  of  the  Saw  Mill  Run  flood  control 
program  in  Pennsylvania  for  fiscal  1971. 

Saw  Mill  Run,  with  an  estimated  basin 
population  of  about  170,000  divided  among 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  adjacent  oommu- 
nitles,  Is  a  minor  tributary  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Development  along  the  run  is  continuous 
throughout  Its  length,  with  many  artlflclal 
restrictions  and  encroachments.  Saw  Mill 
Run  has  a  long  record  of  frequent  flooding 


varying  from  the  nuisance-type  floods  to  ma- 
jor inundations.  Damage  of  siibstantUl 
amounts  occurs  with  seemingly  increasing 
frequency  due  to  the  continuous  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Btreambed  and  adjacent  walls  and 
banks.  Much  inconvenience  Is  eEi>erlenced 
during  high  water  periods  In  this  highly 
populated  area  in  addition  to  Interruption 
of  traffic  on  two  heavUy  traveled  highways 
In  the  stream  valley.  Requests  for  flood  relief 
have  constantly  been  made  throughout  the 
years  by  local  interests. 

The  survey  Investigation  was  Initiated  in 
fiscal  year  1962  and  continued  through  fiscal 
year  1964.  In  May  1964  it  was  learned  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Highway  Department  was 
planning  a  highway  system  to  relieve  bot- 
tlenecks in  the  Saw  Mill  Run  area.  The  pro- 
posed highway  construction  would  substan- 
tially change  the  physical  condition  of  the 
area,  particularly  between  the  Fort  Pitt  Tun- 
nel and  the  intersections  of  Routes  88  and 
61.  Therefore,  the  study  was  terminated  un- 
til such  time  as  the  Pennsylvania  High- 
way Department  could  furnish  a  firm  design 
of  the  highway  improvement  so  that  a  flood 
control  study  could  be  coordinated.  Prelim- 
inary plans  for  the  proposed  highway  Im- 
provement will  soon  be  available.  The  budget 
amount  of  $30,000  will  permit  resumption  of 
the  Saw  Mill  Run  flood  control  study  coordi- 
nated with  the  proposed  highway  Improve- 
ment pro{;ram. 

AICZNDMZNT  OrPEBBO  BT   US..  LANDCRXBS 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Landgrxbe:  On 
page  7.  line  24.  after  the  WM-d  "Army",  tnsert 
a  ccdon,  and  the  following  words:  "Providei 
further,  with  respect  to  the  Lafayette  Reser- 
voir in  Indians,  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  shall  be  appropriated  to  provide  for 
advanced  geological  and  engineering  studies 
affecting  the  feasibility,  desirability,  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  project  and  that  no  funds  allo- 
cated for  construction  shall  be  expended 
until  these  studies  have  been  completed." 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  relates  to  the  Lafay- 
ette Reservoir  in  Indiana  and  stems  from 
my  deep  concern  over  the  future  devel- 
opment of  this  area  and  in  taking  re- 
sponsible action  to  insure  the  prosperity 
of  the  region. 

My  amendment  would  hold  in  abey- 
ance the  funds  allocated  for  the  initia- 
tion of  constructfon  of  this  reservoir.  It 
does  not  delete  these  funds,  but  would 
keep  them  available  until  more  advanced 
and  detailed  studies,  including  a  geologi- 
cal study.  Is  completed  and  a  favorable 
report  made  pubUc. 

At  the  present  time,  no  construction 
has  begun  and  no  land  has  been  acquired 
for  this  16,000-acre  reservoir.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  only  preliminary  sur- 
veys have  been  made. 

While  I  do  not  mean  in  any  way  to 
reflect  upon  the  Corps  of  Elnglneers  ex- 
pertise and  judgment,  there  is  consider- 
able evidence  available,  gathered  by  i»-o- 
fessional  and  university  people  in  the 
area,  Uiat  more  detailed  and  extensive 
studies  should  be  made  before  the  initial 
construction  should  begin. 

These  I  suggest  are  the  points  to  be 
studied — points  which  have  not  been 
fully  considered  in  the  surveys  which 
have  been  made  to  date: 

First.  An  Intensive  geological  survey: 
This  kind  of  survey  is  needed  and  should 
be  made  of  the  entire  area  to  determine 
Just  where  the  sand  and  gravd  lie  be- 


low the  surface.  If  these  areas  are  not 
determined  and  not  sealed  by  laying 
down  clay,  then  when  the  reservoir  Is 
built  water  will  seep  into  this  gravel  and 
sand  and  considerable  damage  could  oc- 
cur, undermining  homes  and  roads  in 
this  heavily  populated  area.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  done  a  geological  study 
of  the  damslte,  but  not  a  detailed  geo- 
logical study  like  I  have  mentioned. 

This  is  the  most  imp<Mlant  reason  for 
my  amoidment.  Preliminary  studies  by 
Purdue  University  experts  reveal  the  ex- 
istence of  gravel  and  sand  beds  through- 
out the  general  region.  If  this  is  so,  the 
area  Is  in  danger  if  the  reservoir  is  com- 
pleted as  planned.  Dr.  Kohnke  of  Pur- 
due University  has  estimated  the  silt-in 
to  be  1  percent  per  year.  This  means 
that  in  100  years,  there  would  be  no 
reservoir. 

Second.  There  has  been  no  upper  wa- 
tershed management  in  this  area.  And 
this  is  vital  for  decreasing  the  silting 
in  the  region.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
turned  around  our  priorities  in  this  In- 
stance. Watershed  management  should 
begin  first  before  construction  on  the 
reservoir,  not  the  reverse.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject which  needs  to  be  investigated  and 
which  has  already  had  some  considera- 
tion by  the  people  in  the  area.  This 
watershed  management  could  be  under- 
taken under  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice— Public  Law  566 — and  would  be  vital 
in  preventing  the  loss  of  soil  which  In 
turn  would  reduce  the  silting. 

Three.  Finally,  further  study  needs  to 
be  made  of  the  economic  impact  of  this 
reservoir  on  the  area.  If  the  reservoir 
goes  through  as  planned,  as  much  as 
23.000  acres  of  land  will  be  removed 
from  the  tax  rolls  and.  in  my  estimation 
and  others  who  have  studied  this  prob- 
lem, Tippecanoe  County,  an  Important 
part  of  my  Second  District  will  be  the 
loser.  Thousands  of  acres  of  rich  farm- 
land will  be  taken  out  of  production. 
Further  study  needs  to  be  made  of 
the  economic  impact  upon  the  people  In 
the  area — what  specific  economic  and 
recreational  benefits  will  be  derived  if 
any.  To  date,  this  has  not  been  done. 

In  fact,  even  its  fiood  control  value 
has  not  yet  been  clearly  defined  nor  has 
a  solution  to  the  pollution  of  Wildcat 
Creek  been  forthcoming. 

In  order  to  provide  the  needed  funds 
for  carrying  out  these  further  studies, 
my  amendment  appropriates  an  amoimt 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  to  initiate  these 
advanced  geological  and  engineering 
studies  in  lieu  of  the  $800,000  line  item 
in  HH.  18127. 

In  my  estimation  we  Just  carmot  begin 
the  construction  of  this  $41  million 
reservoir  until  these  questions  have  been 
satisfactorily  answered.  In  brief,  what  I 
am  saying  in  this  amendment  is  that 
funds  for  construction  of  the  Lafayette 
Reservoir  should  be  withheld  until  more 
detailed  and  extensive  studies  ese  com- 
pleted. I,  therefore,  ask  your  whole- 
hearted support  for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Landgrxbk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairiqan,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  |to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  niade  a  very 
important  statement,  and  nade  some 
points  about  this  project  wh  ch  had  not 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman,  because  I 
know  he  represents  the  distr  ct  in  which 
this  project  is  to  be  locate< ,  that  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  the  wish  or  t  le  desire  of 
this  subcommittee  or  the  ccmmittee  to 
build  any  project  in  the  d  strict  of  a 
Member  which  that  Member  does  not 
desire. 

The  gentleman  has  asked  for  further 
studies  concerning  the  underpinnings  of 
the  dam  to  make  sure  that  it  will  not 
leak,  and  the  gentleman  ha;  asked  for 
other  studies  which  come  from,  as  I 
gather,  from  knowledge  gained  by  some 
very  competent  people  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman, 
however,  that  I  have  never  known  the 
C!orps  of  Engineers  to  build  i  dam  that 
leaked.  However,  they  may  I  ave. 

However,  the  points  wiiic  i  he  raises 
are  such  that  I  beUeve  it  woi  ild  behoove 
me.  in  fact,  I  would  certainly  insist — 
and  I  will  insist — that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers satisfy  the  Committef  on  Appro- 
priations that  these  points  have  been 
considered  and  have  been  cle  ired  up  be- 
fore they  proceed  to  expend  the  funds 
which  are  provided  in  this  h  ill  for  con- 
struction. 

I  hope  the  gentleman,  however,  will 
withdraw  his  amendment  liecause  we 
have  no  indication  as  to  how  much 
money  these  studies  might  lake.  There 
are  funds  available  to  the  C(  irps  of  En- 
gineers to  make  these  stucies  and  it 
would  certainly  be  my  inten  ion  as  one 
member  of  the  committee  to  insist  that 
they  do  that  before  expending  any  fur- 
ther funds. 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  I  havd  great  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  fron  Arizona, 
and  if  he  would  give  me — in  fact  I  think 
he  has  given  me  this  assurance  that  these 
studies  will  be  made  and  thiat  answers 
will  be  given  to  these  questions  which 
I  posed  in  my  formal  remarks  before 
proceeding  with  the  purcha^  of  land 
or  the  construction  of  the  dim — and  if 
that  is  what  the  gentleman'i  answer  is 
implying  in  his  comments.  I  will  accept 
that 

Mr.  RHODES.  Wotild  the '  gentleman 
from  Indiana  3^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  WHrmw)  ? 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.iWaiTTXN). 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  would  lilte  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  speaking  tot  this  side 
that  we  concur  in  the  statem^t  made  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, and  we  will  be  glad  k>  Join  the 
gentleman  in  seeing  that  such  action 
is  taken.  ! 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  With  that  assxir- 
ance  from  the  gentleman  frt>m  Missis- 
sippi and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
I  will  withdraw  my  amendmetit. 

But  first  I  would  like  to  yiake  some 
brief  comments. 


My  amendment  was  offered  in  good 
faith.  There  are  fine,  responsible  people 
in  the  Lafayette,  Ind.,  area  who  do  ask 
serious  questions  and  I  will  expect  the 
committee  to  review  and  to  be  sure  that 
they  have  these  questions  answered  to 
their  complete  satisfaction  before  the 
money  is  released  for  construction. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  that  assursuice. 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
Eunendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ClMurman.  last  Saturday.  June  20, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Batavia, 
ni..  site  of  the  200-billion-electron-volt 
accelerator  at  the  National  Accelerator 
Laboratory  with  the  Honorable  Chet 
HoLiriELD,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  We  discussed 
plans,  programs  and  progress  of  the  ac- 
celerator and  the  entire  laboratory  with 
Dr.  Robert  R.  Wilson,  the  laboratory 
director  and  Dr.  Edwin  L.  Goldwasser, 
the  deputy  director. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  briefly  review  the  history,  progress 
and  predictions  for  this  facility,  the  Na- 
tional Accelerator  Laboratory,  which  will 
have  the  most  energetic  proton  beam 
available  in  the  world. 

On  January  26,  1965.  President  John- 
son sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  a  study 
entitled,  'Tolicy  for  National  Action  in 
the  Field  of  High  Energy  Physics."  The 
report  recommended — and  I  quote: 

CoDstrucUon  of  a  high  energy  proton  ac- 
celerator of  approximately  200  Bev,  In  ac- 
cordance with  technical  speciflcatlonB  de- 
veloped hy  lAwrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
to  be  operated  as  a  national  facility.  Thla 
machine  should  be  authorized  for  design  In 
Saoal  year  1967,  and  for  construction  in  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Dtu-ing  the  initial  deliberations  on  the 
proposed  accelerator,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, being  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
European  scientists  were  discussing  the 
possibility  of  building  a  300-Bev  facility, 
insisted  that  provisions  be  incorporated 
in  designing  the  U.S.  accelerator  to  per- 
mit an  increased  energy  beam  in  future 
years  without  major  modifications  or 
major  cost;  that  is.  major  relative  to  ini- 
tial cost. 

In  the  course  of  the  AEC  authoriza- 
tion hearings  for  fiscal  year  1969,  Dr. 
Wilson  stated  that  not  only  had  tils  staff 
been  able  to  design  the  machine  to 
reach  its  original  intensity  goal  of  30 
trillion  protons  per  pulse,  but  that  they 
had  also  Incorporated  an  option  to  go  to 
a  higher  energy  than  200  Bev  at  a  later 
date.  On  June  20,  1970,  Dr.  Wilson  told 
us  that  the  magnets  designed  for  the 
main  accelerator  ring  will  be  sufficiently 
flexible  in  operation  to  allow  the  accele- 
ration of  protons  to  energies  of  500  Bev. 
although  at  reduced  beam  intensities. 
Contintious  operation  at  500  Bev  with 
high-intensity  beams  should  be  possible 


with  state  of  the  art  cryogenic  mag- 
nets several  years  from  now. 

We  fidso  learned  that  in  spite  of  the 
austere  construction  budgets  of  the  past 
several  years,  and  that  proposed  for  fis- 
cal year  1971.  the  first  beam  can  be  ob- 
tained by  July  1971 — if  there  is  a  con- 
tinued absence  of  major  labor  problems. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  by 
July  1971  the  main  laboratory  building 
and  the  large  experimental  areas  will 
not  be  completed.  Nevertheless,  there 
will  be  sufficient  faculties  available  to 
perform  meaningful  and  unique  experi- 
ments which  will  be  possible  only  at  or 
slightly  above  200  Bev  and  only  at  the 
U.S.  National  Accelerator  Laboratory. 

While  the  200-billion-electron-volt  ac- 
celerator at  the  National  Accelerator 
LalK>ratory  was  fully  authorized  in  Pub- 
lic Law  91-44,  wliich  was  the  fiscal  year 
1970  AEC  Authorization  Act,  the  Joint 
Committee  has  continued  its  interest  in 
observing  the  progress  of  this  outstand- 
ing project.  Aside  from  the  fine  tech-_ 
nological  progress  that  I  just  reported 
was  being  made,  in  spite  of  operating 
budgets  which  are  significantly  reduced 
below  those  desired  to  keep  development 
and  construction  within  the  original 
time  schedule,  the  human  impact  is 
equally  significant.  At  tliis  time,  I  would 
like  to  focus  on  the  human  aspects  of  the 
work  at  the  laboratory. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  laboratory, 
a  sustained  and  successful  effort  has  been 
made  to  recruit,  train,  and  employ  young 
people  from  minority  groups  in  the  ghet- 
tos. About  50  have  been  involved  in  the 
past  2  years  and  more  than  40  are  now 
onployed.  Similar  sunmiertlme  motiva- 
tional programs  were  established  as 
"youth  opportunity  programs"  to  demon- 
strate the  advantages  of  studying  for 
future  employment  in  the  scientific  and 
technological  fields.  We  can  all  take  pride 
in  the  successes  achieved  by  these  pro- 
grams. 

Efforts  to  get  black  small  business 
owners  to  bid  for  contracts  have  also 
been  quite  successful.  For  example,  over 
40  percent  of  the  contracts  below  $10,000 
for  work  in  the  old  village  of  Weston.  HI., 
which  is  being  adapted  to  laboratory 
needs,  went  to  black-owned  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  period  September  1969  to 
March  1970.  In  April  1970  the  laboratory 
announced  the  award  of  two  contracts 
with  a  potential  value  of  nearly  (600,000 
to  a  black-owned  manufacturing  com- 
pany on  Chicago's  south  side.  They  repre- 
sent the  largest  contracts  awarded  by  the 
laboratory  to  date  to  a  minority  entre- 
preneur and  are  equivalent  to  the  largest 
contract  value  awarded  by  the  labora- 
tory to  any  single  supplier  in  the  Oreater 
Chicago  metropolitan  area. 

Ttie  third  factor  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion is  open  housing.  Since  the  selection 
of  the  laboratory  site,  54  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  of  which  35  are  within  30 
miles  of  the  site,  have  passed  fair  housing 
ordinances.  I  consider  this  to  be  an  out- 
standing response  to  the  promise  made 
that  housing  would  be  available  to  all. 

I  point  to  these  three  activities  be- 
cause of  their  impact  on  the  socioeco- 
nomic side  of  science. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  fimds 
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requested  for  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Accelerator  Laboratory  for  fiscal 
year  1971  are  the  absolute  minimum  that 
can  be  voted  without  seriously  curtailing 
the  entire  laboratory  program.  I  urge 
your  continued  support  of  this  program. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  have  the  at- 
tention of  some  member  of  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee,  I  have  one  or  two 
Inquiries  that  I  would  like  to  make. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  its  concern  with  the  impact  on 
the  environment  of  many  of  these  ac- 
tivities. But  I  see  no  discussion  in  the 
committee  report  of  the  affect  on  the 
environment  of  the  weapons  testing  pro- 
gram of  the  AEC  such  as  has  been  c»x- 
ried  on  at  Amchitka,  Alaska. 

I  note  in  the  committee  report  the 
total  figure  for  the  weapons  programs 
is  $829,260,000. 

I  wonder  if  some  gentleman  from  the 
subcommittee  could  enlighten  me  as 
to  how  much  of  that  figure  is  for  the 
weapons  testing  program  as  such? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chalr- 
maji,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man has  brought  up  a  very  important 
point.  I  understand  AEC  is  proceeding  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
and  will  submit  the  required  eviron- 
mentaJ  statements  and  reports. 

This  statute  requires,  if  I  may  pro- 
ceed  

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  did  not  get  to  that 
point  yet. 

I  just  asked  what  the  figure  was  for 
the  weapons  testing  program — what 
part  of  this  $829  milUon  that  is  given  in 
the  committee  bill  is  the  weapons  pro- 
gram figure. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  a  substantial  amount 
is  involved,  about  $200  million  In  total. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  notice  there  is  a  reference  to  a 
specific  reduction  in  the  weapons  test- 
ing program  of  $8  million — but  no  state- 
ment as  to  the  total  amount. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  committee's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  imder  legis- 
lation adopted  by  this  Congress.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-190.  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  the  agency 
which  requests  action  on  legislation 
which  would  have  a  major  environ- 
mental Impact  is  required  to  sulwiit  a 
statement  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
that  action  on  the  environment — that 
is  the  environmental  impact. 

I  understand  that  the  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  weapons  testing  program  pro- 
posed for  underground  testing — and  I 
have  made  inquiry  elsewhere — has  not 
been  submitted.  This  is  a  matter,  it  seems 
to  me,  which  should  concern  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  this  House,  as 
to  whether  the  appropriations  process 
should  be  carried  through  until  the  state- 
ment referred  to  In  Public  Law  190  has 
been  submitted.  I  wonder  if  any  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  would  care  to 
comment. 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  say 
to  my  friend  that  I  understand  appro- 
priate reports  are  being  prepared  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  other  committees  involved, 
principally  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  understand  that  in 
the  other  body  the  Chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  shown  his 
concern  about  this.  He  has  said  that  he 
will  not  take  further  action  on  this  bill 
until  that  statement  has  been  prepared 
and  submitted.  I  hope  the  appropria- 
tion process  will  not  be  completed  un- 
til that  is  done. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  As  soon  as 
received,  the  statement  will  have 
the  immediate  attention  of  oiur  com- 
mittee. I  am  advised  that  the  report  Is 
in  the  process  of  prei>aration. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  I  will  be  very 
brief.  I  just  take  this  time  to  refer  to 
the  North  Mankato  project.  I  note  there 
is  an  item  in  there  to  take  care  of  it.  and 
I  jtist  want  to  say  "thank  you"  to  the 
committee  for  taking  care  of  a  very  nec- 
essary project  and  a  very  worthwhile 
one.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


ASICINISTKATIVK   PROVISIONS 

ApproprlaUons  In  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenses  of  attendance  by  military 
personnel  at  meetings  in  the  manner  author- 
ized by  6  U.S.C.  4110.  uniforms,  or  aUow- 
ancee  therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (6 
U.S.C.  5901-5902),  and  for  prlnUng.  either 
during  a  recess  or  session  of  Congress,  of 
survey  reports  authorized  by  law,  and  such 
survey  reports  as  may  be  printed  during  a 
recess  of  Congress  shall  be  printed,  with  U- 
lustrations.  as  documents  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding session  of  Congress;  and  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  the  revolving  fund.  Corps 
of  Engineers.  shaU  be  avaUable  for  purchase 
(not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  three,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  shall 
be  for  replacement  only)  and  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles:  Provided,  That  the 
total  capital  of  said  fund  shall  not  exceed 
$178,500,000. 

AMXNIUCKMT  OTWWMXD  BT  tOU  VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vakik:  On 
page  10,  after  Una  10,  insert  the  foUowing 
language: 

PTOVided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  ^^iwopriated  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers shall  be  used  to  dump  polluted  dredged 
materials  into  the  Great  Lakes  or  their  Irlb- 
utariea. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chahroan,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  prevent 
dredged  material  along  the  ports  of  the 
Great  Lakes  from  being  dumped  Into 
the  open  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
other  Great  Lakes.  Some  years  a«o  we 


started  out  on  an  effort  to  get  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  dike  areas  for  the  contain- 
ment of  this  material.  In  my  particular 
community,  the  material  is  dredged  out 
of  a  very  heavily  polluted  river  and  is 
dumped  out  into  the  open  waters  of  lAke 
Erie,  where  it  continues  to  dissolve  and 
spread  pollution  throughout  the  entire 
lake.  I  am  sure  the  same  pollution  oc- 
curs—and I  have  discussed  this  prob- 
lem with  my  colles^ues — at  other  ports 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  where  they  have  a 
similar  problem. 

I  feel  the  only  way  we  can  bring  an 
end  to  this  kind  of  Federal  contribution 
to  the  pollution  of  the  Greet  Lakes  is  to 
prohibit  the  Corps  of  Engineers  from 
dumping  this  dredged  material  into  the 
open  waters  of  the  lake,  upon  which  so 
many  of  us  must  depend  for  our  fresh 
water  supplies. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  fron  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell 
the  gentleman  I  made  inquiry  In  the 
Committee  on  ApproprlatitMis  respecting 
the  practice  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
dumping  poUuted  dredgings  into  Lake 
Michigan.  We  who  come  from  CSilcago 
are  very  much  opposed  to  the  practice, 
and  we  protested  it,  protested  it  strongly. 
As  a  resulc  of  the  inquiry  and  the  pro- 
test we  have  made.  I  am  now  told  that 
with  respect  to  Lake  Michigan  there  will 
be  no  dumping  of  polluted  dredgings  in 
the  Chicago  and  Green  Bay  area. 

I  can  tell  the  gentleman  however  that 
polluted  dredgings  are  still  going  to  be 
dumped  into  Lake  Michigan,  l>ecause 
of  the  dredging  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
says  is  necessary,  in  the  following  areas: 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Kewaunee,  Manitowoc, 
Sheboygan,  Milwaukee,  Kenosha,  St.  Jo- 
seph, South  Haven,  and  Frankfort.  I 
think  this  practice  must  be  stopped  to 
protect  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

I  am  told  further  that  the  Ccanmittee 
on  Public  Works  has  under  considera- 
tion a  bUl  providing  for  sharing  costs 
with  the  local  communities  under  which 
there  wlU  be  a  prohibition,  of  the  kind 
that  is  contained  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  and  by  the  year  1973.  this 
cost  study  will  be  completed  and  in- 
corporated in  a  bill  that  will  be  intro- 
duced out  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  this  prac- 
tice of  dumping  polluted  dredgings  into 
the  Great  Lakes  should  have  been 
stopped  a  long  time  ago.  The  Great 
Lakes  are  our  greatest  single  water  re- 
source in  this  country.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  have  Lake  Michigan  die  as  did 
Lake  Erie,  where,  as  I  understand  it. 
there  is  a  dead  spot  one  mile  in  diameter. 
That  area  Is  still  grovrtng.  The  practice 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should  be 
stopped.  The  polluted  dredgings  should 
not  continue  to  be  poured  Into  the  Great 
Lakes.  I  am  told  that  cannot  be  stopped 
at  this  time,  because  the  harbors  will  silt 
up.  Thus,  we  have  a  choice  of  evils  at  the 
present  time. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  does 
a  service  to  the  coimtry  In  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  evil  practice,  of  dumping 
pollution  into  the  Great  Lakes.  I  urge 
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thl«  study  by  the  Committed  on  Public 
Works  be  expedited  so  that  the  waters  of 
the  Qreat  Lakes  can  be  kepft  clesin  for 
future  generations.  I 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  flUnols.  He 
has  done  yeoman  work  In  the  com- 
mittee on  this.  I  hope  he  cotttlnues  his 
efforts  to  see  that  there  is  adequate 
fimding  on  this  program. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Charman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  MlsslssiDDl. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  statement  which  was  tpade  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  I;  hope  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  be  withdrawn  kt  this  time 
for  the  reason  that  the  effect  will  be  to 
close  a  number  of  the  haroors  in  this 
area  as  there  will  be  a  lack  if  places  in 
which  to  put  the  dredglngs.  Those  dredg- 
ings  are  being  taken  out  of  aame  waters 
to  maintain  navigation  auidj  being  put 
back  into  somewhat  the  san^e  waters.  I 
hope  it  will  be  stopped,  but; we  cannot 
completely  solve  the  probleiti  until  the 
pending  legislation  is  passed  authorizing 
the  funding  of  containment  areas  as  part 
of  the  Corps  operation  and  nialntenance 
program.  I  believe  the  dan^age  which 
would  be  catised  by  the  amehdment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  would  far  exceed 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  prpsent  prsu:- 
tice.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  timdof  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  explrgd. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairiian.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman's 
time  be  extended  by  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairmaii,  I  object. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairmaii,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  pf  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi.  I 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
would  say  we  fully  agree  with  the  action 
desired  by  the  gentleman  f  roii  Ohio,  but 
I  concur  with  the  statement  bf  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  tne  amend- 
ment would  require  the  closing  of  har- 
bors with  damage  far  exceeding  the  ben- 
efits. I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  thej  gentleman 
will  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
disting^^^ished  gentleman  froni  Mississippi 
advise  me  whether  there  are  fiinds  in  this 
bill  to  provide  for  studies  ofUhat  prob- 
lem? Are  there  funds  available  that 
could  be  used,  for  example,  i^  the  Cleve- 
land Harbor  area,  which  Is  t^e  principal 
problem  I  have  here? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  We  have  fiilly  funded 
the  pilot  study  in  prior  yealrs  and  the 
recommended  action,  InvolvHig  in-shore 
dredging  is  pending  authorization.  If  au- 
thorized, I  am  sure  the  dorps  could 
initiate  the  program  wlthl^  available 
funds  pending  additional  appropriations. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Do  I  undeijstand  that 
after  the  legislative  commltteiB  directs  its 
attention  to  this  problem,  the  gentle- 
man's committee  would  dire<)t  Its  atten- 
tion to  funding  this?  ; 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  After  th^  legislative 
committee  has  taken  action,  that  will  be 
one  of  our  first  orders  of  business. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
this  legislation  which  will  provide  $1  bil- 
lion In  Federal  fimds  for  water  pollution. 
This  can  be  added  to  the  $440  million 
remaining  from  last  year  which  was  not 
spent  because  of  the  administration's 
freeze  on  spending. 

I  supported  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL)  to  Increase  the  appropriation 
for  the  construction  of  badly  needed 
waste  treatment  works  by  an  additional 
$200  million.  I  regret  that  this  amend- 
ment failed.  "The  Nation  will  pay  for  Its 
failure  with  the  continuing  flow  of  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  untreated  and  poorly 
treated  sewage  and  wastes  Into  our 
waterways. 

Today's  bill  does  represent,  however, 
an  increase  of  $200  million  over  last 
year's  appropriation.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  aid  badly  needed. 

During  consideration  of  this  bill,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  prohibit  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  from  spending  funds 
to  dump  pKjlluted  dredged  material  into 
the  Great  Lakes  and  its  tributaries.  I 
shall  withdraw  this  amendment  after 
assurances  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  Jamie  Whitten, 
that  supplemental  appropriations  would 
be  made  for  the  construction  of  diked 
areas  after  the  legislative  committee,  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  com- 
pleted necessary  prior  action. 

If  the  Public  Works  Committee  ap- 
proves of  the  administration's  request 
for  50-50  fimding  in  the  construction  of 
diked  areas,  it  would  provide  no  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  My  community  does 
not  have  the  financial  sources  for  this 
level  of  contribution.  An  estimated  $11 
million  diking  program  would  require 
$5.5  million  in  local  funds  which  is  sim- 
ply not  available.  The  administration's 
proposal  must  be  amended.  The  Federal 
Government  miist  assimie  the  full  cost 
of  preventing  pollution  of  public  waters 
through  operations  conducted  by  the 
UJS.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  addition  to  waste  treatment  grants, 
this  bill  provides  $3.9  million  for  research 
on  Great  Lakes  pollution,  considerably 
less  than  the  $20  million  authorized  by 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  al- 
location can  be  increased  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  or  Increased  by 
the  other  body. 

Of  allocations  for  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works  made  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  $34,103,142  remains  im- 
commltted  v;ith  only  2  weeks  remaining 
in  fiscal  1970.  TWs  bill  will  add  $40,- 
850,000  to  the  funds  available  to  Ohio 
for  a  total  of  $74,953,142.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  Ohio's  applications  total  $55.- 
409.000.  indicaUng  that  $19,500,000  of  the 
allocation  to  Ohio  may  be  lost  unless  the 
State  of  Ohio  develops  a  meaningful  pro- 
gram. 

"The  Ohio  program  for  pollution  pro- 
vides loans  out  of  a  $100,000,000  bond 
issue.  "These  loans  must  be  paid  back  to 
the  State  by  the  local  communities. 
"There  are  no  Ohio  grants.  Therefore. 
Ohio  will  receive  only  30  to  33  percent 
Federal    matching    funds    while    other 


States  which  make  pollution  grants  will 
receive  50  to  56  percent  Federal  grants. 

The  people  of  Ohio  are  being  denied  a 
substantial  part  of  their  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars because  of  the  arbitrary  and  short- 
sighted Ohio  program. 

My  community  has  approved  a  $100 
million  bond  issue  to  meet  the  water  pol- 
lution problem  of  the  Cleveland  area. 
Because  of  the  limitations  of  the  Ohio 
program,  the  Cleveland  plan  is  stalled  on 
dead  center  while  the  pollution  prob- 
lem is  aggravated  by  the  hour. 

The  prospects  are  dismal,  but  I  hope 
we  can  move  toward  realistic  solutions  to 
the  pollution  problems  of  Lake  Erie — 
America's  most  critical  pollution  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment  I  have 
offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemtm  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  read. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONSTBTJCTION  GRANTS  FOR  WaBTR  TRXATIUNT 

Work 
For  grants  for  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment works  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
•  1,000,000,000;  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$200,000,000  of  such  amount  may  be  avail- 
able for  allocation  to  States  based  on  eligi- 
bility for  reimbursement  under  provisions  of 
section  8(c)  of  the  Act  or  severe  local  and 
basln-wlde  water  pollution  problems:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  sums  not  obligated  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  from  the  amounts 
allocated  to  each  State  shall  be  reallocated 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  In  the  Act. 

AMENDMENT   OfTESED    BT    MR.    DDCOXLL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
"The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingkzx:  Page 
14,  strike  out  lines  6  and  7  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "$1,250,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  not  to  exceed  $260,000,000  of  such 
amount  shall  be  available  for  allocation  to 
States". 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  about  which  I  have  been 
In  communication  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  It  has  the  strong  support  of  al- 
most every  one  of  the  Governors  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  affected.  Copies  of 
their  letters  have  been  Inserted  in  the 
Record  from  time  to  time  by  me.  It  has 
the  support  of  every  national  conserva- 
tion organization  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

It  is  a  proposal  which  affords  this  Na- 
tion an  opportunity  to  mtike  good  on  a 
commitment  made  when  the  Congress 
passed  the  Clean  Waters  Restoration 
Act  of  1966  by  unanimous  vote.  It  carries 
out  the  authorization  by  appropriating 
the  full  amount  allocated  imder  the  law, 
and  spends  the  money  that  we  pledged 
we  would  at  the  time  we  passed  the 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  my 
friends  and  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  "They  have  indeed  been 
generous.  This  proposal  which  is  before 
us  today  marks  a  momumental  departure 
from  the  level  of  funding  which  has  ex- 
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Isted  at  times  past.  And,  it  is  wltb  some 
sadness  I  find  myself  here  in  the  well  of 
the  House  calling  upon  this  body  to  ap- 
propriate more  than  the  level  which  has 
been  recommended  by  our  very  fine  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

While,  I  recognize  that  there  are 
problems  with  the  allocations  formula, 
however,  my  colleagues  will  recall,  there 
were  also  such  problems,  last  year.  When 
we  went  into  the  same  question  last 
year  we  were  told  there  were  diflBculties 
with  the  formula  and  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  or  impossible — to  get  the 
money  allocated,  to  get  the  money  out, 
and  to  get  the  money  spent. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have 
done  a  great  deal  better  than  most  peo- 
ple anticipated  In  terms  of  getting  the 
money  out,  getting  It  spent,  and  getting 
the  needed  waste  treatment  plants  on 
the  road  toward  construction. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Just  for  a  correction. 
The  gentleman  will  recall  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  let  It  be  known 
last  year  it  could  spend  $600  million. 
Actually,  the  amount  made  available  was 
something  closer  to  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  "The  gentleman  means 
$800  million  plus  the  carryover. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call tiiere  was  a  carryover  of  some  $150 
million. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  "The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RHODES.  "The  amount  of  carry- 
over this  year  is  close  to  $500  million,  so 
they  actually  did  not  spend  as  much  as 
they  said  they  could. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  very  glad  my 
friend  has  raised  that  question.  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  point  the  gentleman 
makes. 

I  took  the  trouble  to  communicate — 
and  I  will  insert  In  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  this  colloquy  the  com- 
munication I  shsJl  now  refer  to — with 
the  Department  of  Interior  by  letter,  re- 
questing certain  Information  as  to  carry- 
over and  programing. 

It  should  be  noted  tiiat  the  bill  does 
a  niunber  of  things.  First,  it  appropriates 
a  billion  dollars.  Second,  it  directs  that 
$200  million  of  that  be  earmarked  for 
passing  up  the  stun  of  $800  million  that 
the  Federal  Government  owes  the  States 
for  advances  made  by  the  several  States 
to  communities  in  reliance  on  the  Clean 
Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

In  response  to  my  query,  David  Domi- 
nick,  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  ad- 
vised me  I  was  correct  in  my  imder- 
standing,  that  their  latest  estimate 
showed  approximately  $440  million  of 
funds  which  had  been  allocated  to  the 
various  States  will  remain  unobligated  as 
of  June  30. 

He  points  out  that  this  is  due  to  a 
series  of  causes.  First,  the  very  late  date 
at  which  the  money  was  made  availa- 
ble by  the  Congress;  secondly,  the  fact 
that  the  money  was  released  very  late 
by  Uie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  so  that  the 


Department  of  the  Interior  could  not  be- 
gin its  allocation  process;  and,  thirdly, 
he  points  out  that  the  delay  In  getting 
this  money  spent  is  due  to  the  practices 
of  the  States  which,  knowing  they  have 
18  months  In  which  to  spend  the  money, 
usually  hold  beck  a  goodly  portion  of 
their  fund  requests  imtll  the  last  6 
months.  Indeed  he  points  out,  and  I  am 
not  quoting  from  the  letter: 

•nie  latter  fact,  coupled  wltJi  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  States  to  spread  fimda 
utilization  of  over  the  permitted  18  month 
period  provided  by  the  Federal  Water  PoUu- 
tlon  Control  Act,  as  amended,  will  result  In 
considerable  activity  In  the  period  July  1, 
1970  to  December  31. 

Then  he  follows  up  with: 

We  anticipate  that  $290  million  of  the  $440 
mUUon  unobligated  on  June  30  will  have 
been  obligated  by  December  81.  This  will 
leave  $150  million  tmobligated  aa  of  that 
time,  which  will  be  subject  to  reallocation 
to  those  States  having  an  Immediate  need 
for  such  funds. 

So  I  say  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  points 
out  there  is  going  to  be  a  very  limited 
amount  of  f  imds  carried  over,  a  very  lim- 
ited amoimt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingxll 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  So  he  points  out  that 
there  is  going  to  be  only  a  modest  carry- 
over. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  its  stud- 
ies has  pointed  out  Bome  things  to  tis 
which  are,  I  think,  quite  important  to 
the  matter  that  is  before  us.  They  point 
out  that  during  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be 
able  to  program,  allocate,  and  spend 
$1,130  billion.  This  is  $130  miUion  more 
than  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  very  generously  and  let  me  say  very, 
very  wisely  made  available  under  the 
legislation  that  is  before  us.  But  if  you 
consider  the  fact  that  $200  million  of 
this  is  going  to  be  earmarked  for  repay- 
ment of  funds  already  expended  and 
perhaps  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
will  want  to  make  more  of  it  available 
in  the  form  of  funds  to  States  which 
have  already  expended  it,  they  could 
come  up  with  a  situation  where  we  could 
have  much  less  money  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  States  making  grants 
of  Federal  funds  imder  the  law  here  ap- 
propriated than  would  meet  the  eye. 

So  I  make  the  point  to  my  colleagues 
that  it  appears  to  me  at  least  quite 
urgent  that  we  should  make  the  funds 
available  in  a  suflBcient  sunount.  It  is 
very  clear  from  the  backlog  and  carry- 
over and  the  estimates  of  construction 
needs  of  this  Nation  that  we  can  spenA 
many  times  $1  billion.  The  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  little  bit  of  a  carry- 
over at  the  end  of  this  year  or  have  a 
little  bit  of  a  carryover  at  the  end  of 
next  year  is  going  to  refiect  prudence, 
economic  wisdom  and  a  real  determina- 
tion to  get  on  vdth  the  business  of  clean- 
up. As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  Depcurt- 
ment  of  the  Interior  wants  to  spend  more 
money  and  gets  cooperation  from  the 


Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  gets  the 
money  early  enough  it  can  pay  off  the 
States,  which  have  advanced  funds  in 
reliance  on  our  promise  of  Federal  re- 
payment from  the  $800  mlUKm  not  so 
earmarked.  We  owe  the  States  a  debt  of 
about  $800  million  for  this.  Indeed,  if 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  anUcipations  are 
valid,  we  may  even  wind  up  with  less 
money  being  awroprlated  than  can 
actually  be  expended  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  figures. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  very  modest  amendment  whidi 
adds  $250  million  to  the  funds  for  con- 
struction and  which  increases  by  $50 
million  the  amount  which  is  allocated 
for  repayment  to  the  States  in  the  form 
of  funds  already  expended  by  them  in 
reliance  on  anticipated  Federal  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  Just  a  couple 
of  other  points  that  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered. .^,    w   .m_ 

We  have  in  the  past  weeks  in  this  body 
Increased  the  amounts  of  money  for 
water  and  sewers. 

In  one  instance  a  very  striking 
amount  was  added  for  rural  projects,  new 
projects,  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiu-e.  And.  a  little  bit 
earlier  than  that  there  was  about  a  $350 
million  increase  in  fimds  available  to 
HUD  which  were  overwhelmingly 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  some- 
thing else.  The  law  requires — and  this  is 
an  absolute  mandatory  provision  of  Fed- 
eral statute — no  grants  under  these  pro- 
grams for  construction  of  sewers  can 
be  made  until  and  unless  there  is  an  ap- 
propriate waste  treatment  plant  wait- 
ing at  the  end  of  that  sewer  to  receive  the 
sewage  that  Is  coming  Into  it.  So,  If  this 
body  wants  the  other  appropriation  we 
have  already  made  for  tiie  construction 
of  sewers  to  be  meaningful  and  for  that 
money  to  be  spent,  then  we  must  increase 
the  amount  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  brought  in  here  before  this 
body  to  spend  for  grants  to  States  for 
waste  treatment  construction.  So,  it  be- 
comes quite  clearly  necessary  that  we 
should  expend  the  maximum  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  additionsd  point 
which  I  would  like  to  make  is  the  fact 
that  very  shortly  before  this  body  there 
is  going  to  be  a  $1  blUion  authorization 
which  will  probably  be  ftmded  in  the 
forthcoming  year  for  grants  to  States 
and  municipahties  for  construction  of 
water  and  sewer  projects.  If  that  pro- 
gram goes  through  again  under  existing 
law  there  is  the  requirement  that  there 
be  a  waste  treatment  plant  waiting  at 
the  end  of  that  newly  constructed  sewer 
or  there  can  be  no  Federal  grant.  So. 
again,  we  have  an  urgent  need  to  In- 
crease the  program  to  a  level  at  which 
it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  point  I  want 
to  make — and  the  committee  has  been 
very  generous — Is  this:  There  will,  of 
course,  be  problems  with  the  formula,  but 
we  have  found  that  the  problons  antic- 
ipated with  regard  to  the  formula  have 
not  been  as  great  as  anticipated  and  I 
would  urge  the  committee  to  adopt  the 
amendment. 
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The  letters  referred  to  follow: 

JUNX  8.  1970. 
Hon.  David  D  Domimick, 

Commissioner,  Federal  Water  Qiality  Ad- 
ministration.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Commissionks  Dokikick:  I  wo\ild 
appreciate  being  provided  with  a  niport  con- 
cerning the  status  of  funds  approjjrlated  for 
the  construction  g^rant  program  authorized 
by  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

It  ta  my  understanding  that  :he  latest 
estimate  shows  that  some  $440  million  in 
funds  have  been  allocated  to  tt  e  various 
States  will  remain  unobligated  as  c  f  June  30, 
1970.  I  would  appreciate  being  i,dvlsed  as 
to  whether  this  estimate  Is  correit.  If  not, 
what  Is  the  correct  amount? 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  f  undj ;  allocated 
during  a  given  fiscal  year  remain  available 
to  the  State  to  which  said  allocation  was 
made  until  six  months  following  he  end  of 
that  fiscal  year.  Since  the  Increaied  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1970  was  not  made 
available  to  the  States  until  several  months 
after  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year,  is  It  not 
true  that  some  States  have  found  it  difilcult 
to  make  timely  obligations  of  thel  funds  al- 
located to  them?  Win  not  these  Slates  In  all 
probability  make  us«  of  their  illocatlons. 
In  total  or  in  part,  during  the  six  months 
following  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1  170?  What 
Is  your  estimate  of  the  funds  which  will  be 
unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  ilx  month 
period  following  the  end  of  the  llscal  year. 

Since  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions expects  to  repiort  the  public  I  works  ap- 
propriation bill  in  the  near  futuije.  I  would 
appreciate  an  expedited  answer  td  the  quee- 
tloiLs  I  have  posed. 

Th&nk  you  for  your  attention  to  my  re- 
quest. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  D.  Din<^eix, 
Member  of  Congress. 

VJS.  Dkpastmkkt  or  rax  Intbuos, 

Washin^on,  D.C,  Juju  22, 1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingeu., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DSAK  Mk.  Ddtcku.  :  Thank  you  f i  ft  your  let- 
ter of  June  8  pertaining  to  utilization  of 
funds  appropriated  for  grants  foi'  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities. 

You  are  correct  in  your  undersu  ndlng  that 
our  latest  estimate  shows  that  approximately 
*440  million  In  fxinds  which  havq  been  allo- 
cated to  the  various  States  will  temaln  un- 
obligated as  of  June  30.  1970.  Delays  in  the 
processing  of  grant  application!  by  some 
States  have  made  it  difficult  to  Inirure  timely 
obligation  of  funds  tor  approved  i^ojects. 

The  latter  fact,  coupled  with  a  tfendency  on 
the  part  of  some  States  to  spread  fund  utili- 
zation over  the  permitted  18  mcinth  period 
provided  by  the  Federal  Watei  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended,  will  result  In  con- 
siderable activity  in  the  period  July  1,  1970  to 
December  31.  1970.  We  antlclpatj  that  $290 
million  of  the  »440  million  unobligated  on 
June  30  will  have  been  obligated!  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  This  will  leave  tlSO  million  unobli- 
gated as  of  that  time,  which  will  be  subject 
to  reallocation  to  those  States  having  an  Im 
mediate  need  for  such  funds. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DAvrn  D.  Doifl^icK 

Compiissioner 
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Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chalrmin.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Yes.  I  yi^d  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
emphatically  support  the  amendment  to 
provide  full  func^g  of  $1,250  billion  to 
finance  the  clean  waters  program. 

It  seems  to  surprise  many  who  know 
my  record  as  one  of  the  most  economy- 
minded  Members  of  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly in  my  Defense  subcommittee 
where  I  have  fought  over  the  years  to 
cut  many  billions  in  needless  spending, 
when  I  take  the  floor  to  ask  for  more 
money  than  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee proposes.  I  have  often  pointed  out 
that  billion-dollar  spending  programs 
are  not  the  appropriate  panacea  for 
every  national  ill.  and  I  shall  always 
strongly  fight  the  tendency  to  dip  into 
taxpayers'  pockets  on  the  pretext  that 
spending  and  spending  alone  can  solve 
critical  problems. 

In  the  matter  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion, however,  the  solution  Is  implicit  In 
an  accelerated  spending  program  which 
will  construct  antipollution  facilities, 
which  will  support  intensified  research 
Into  new  means  of  preserving  environ- 
mental Integrity. 

The  amendment  before  us  now  Is  a 
very  concrete  example  of  this  type  of 
positive,  constructive  expenditures  which 
will  pay  lasting  dividends.  It  further  has 
the  support  of  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  American  taxpayers  who  are  justi- 
fiably alarmed  about  the  deterioration 
of  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams. 

You  may  recall  that  last  October  8 
when  the  fiscal  1970  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation came  before  the  House,  I 
offered  the  Minshall  amendment  to  in- 
crease clean  water  funds  from  $600  mil- 
lion to  $1  billion.  While  this  was  rejected 
by  Just  two  votes  the  impetus  of  this  ac- 
tion carried  over  to  the  Senate  where 
$1  billion  was  approved. 

Conferees  settled  at  an  $800  million 
compromise,  but  the  victory  of  achieving 
a  $200  million  increase,  in  the  words  of 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  fMr.  Ddtgell)  in 
his  February  26,  1970,  letter  to  me. 
"made  it  possible  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  waste  treatment  plant  con- 
struction activity." 

I  agree  with  him  completely  that  it 
would  be  tragic  if  the  momentum  we 
gained  should  be  lost  on  the  floor  today. 
Accordingly,  I  was  pleased  to  pledge  to 
him  early  in  March  my  efforts  toward 
achieving  full  funding  of  $1.25  billion  in 
fiscal  1971  construction  grants. 

In  doing  so,  I  take  some  pride  In  the 
fact  that  my  amendment  last  October 
was  responsible  for  stepping  up  fiscal 
1970  funds  and  encouraging  support  for 
even  greater  financial  endeavors  for  fis- 
cal 1971.  And.  I  am  proud,  too.  of  the 
letter  I  received  from  colleagues  from 
across  the  aisle  last  October  13,  Just  after 
the  debate  in  the  House : 

CoNcaiss  or  the  UNms  States, 
House  or  Rxfrxsentattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  13,  1999. 
Deab  CotXEAGtTE :  We  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  support  of  our  endeavor  for  full  fund- 
ing of  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966,  to  make  available  $1  billion  for  grants 
to  States  and  municipalities  for  construction 
of  sewage  treatznent  facilities.  Although  we 
did  not  achieve  the  full  stun,  your  support 
helped  make  possible  an  appropriation  of 


soma  three  times  the  budget  request.  This 
IB  something  In  which  you  may  take  Justifi- 
able pride. 

During  the  coming  year,  we  wUl  be  seeking 
other  legislative  actions  to  further  advance 
the  cause  of  clean  water,  and  we  hope  that 
we  may  call  upon  you  again  for  your  kind 
and  Invaluable  assistance. 
With  warm  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Saixor, 
Henbt  S.  Rcuss, 
Jim  Wrioht, 
John  D.  Dingeu.. 
John  a.  Blatnik. 
Michael  A.  Peighan. 
Pattl  N.  McClosket,  Jr., 

Members  of  Congress. 

This  was  a  truly  bipartisan  effort  last 
fall,  as  it  must  be  again  today.  I  strongly 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  pro- 
vide full  funding  and  trust  that  a  major- 
ity of  this  House  Is  now  fully  alert  to  the 
fact  that  clean  water  is  a  top  priority 
item  on  the  national  agenda. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemsm  from 
wirhigftn  has  made  a  very  persuasive 
argument  and  I  would  like  to  Indicate  to 
him  and  to  the  House  right  now  that  I 
take  off  my  hat  to  no  Member  in  my  de- 
sire and  in  my  feeling  of  haste  to  get  the 
proper  waste  disposal  plants  constructed 
in  this  Nation.  Certainly  we  all  feel  that 
way.  If  it  were  possible  imder  the  legisla- 
tive formula  imder  which  these  funds  are 
allocated  to  do  it  faster  and  to  do  the 
Job  better,  then,  very  likely,  we  would  be 
appropriating  more  money  because  it 
probably  could  be  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  not  any  doubt 
but  what  the  need  exists.  However,  the 
facts  are  these,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House  and  Mr.  Chairman,  and  they 
are  irrefutable. 

Last  year  we  had  available  for  this 
particular  purpose  something  like  $900 
million.  We  are  going  to  liave  a  carry- 
over of  at  least  $440  million.  Now.  in  this 
bill  is  $1  billion  in  new  appropriations. 
So  available  for  this  program  next  year 
wUl  be  a  total  of  at  least  $1,440  million. 
Now.  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  him- 
self said  that  the  most  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  spent  was  $1,130  million.  So,  on 
that  ba^  we  are  appropriating  about 
$330  million  more  than  even  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  thinks  we  can  use. 
The  facts  are  that  the  committee  has 
changed  the  formula  in  this  particular 
bill  if  it  remains  as  it  is  to  provide  that 
of  the  $1  billion  we  would  make  avail- 
able, $800  million  would  be  distributed 
under  the  old  formula  based  primarily 
on  population. 

Two  hundred  million  dollars  would  be 
distributed  to  the  States  which  have  al- 
ready gone  further  than  the  Federal  pro- 
gram would  finance,  and  which  are  en- 
titled to  be  reimbursed.  The  gentleman's 
own  State  of  Michigan  will  get  back 
about  $19  million  in  reimbursements  un- 
der this  revision  of  the  formula.  We  are 
trying  to  help  the  States  which  have  gone 
ahead  and  prefinanced  the  Federal  share 
on  approved  projects. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  advise  the 
gentleman,  and  I  wish  to  commend  the 
committee,  because  they  have  done  a 
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splendid  Job.  and  I  Just  want  them  to 
do  a  better  job— but  to  answer  the  pointa 
the  gentleman  raises,  he  is  correct  in 
what  the  biU  authorizes,  and  it  does  au- 
thorize a  $200  million  reimbursement. 
That  is  very  good.  This  actually  tends  to 
reduce  the  amount  by  about  $350  million 
less  than  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
said  was  necessary.  That  is  why  I  set  my 
figure  at  a  modest  $250  million  so  that 
we  would  be  trying  to  get  closer  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget's  estimates. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  uses  figures  which  confuse  me, 
as  they  did  in  his  original  presentation. 
As  to  the  amounts  referred  to.  there  is 
absolutely  no  way  to  spend  it.  In  the  orig- 
inal legislative  bUl  and  it  was  good  legis- 
lation, the  only  amount  which  would 
have  been  authorized  this  year  was 
$1250  billion.  We  are  going  to  make 
provision  for  $1.44  billion.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  the  gentleman  arrives  at 
the  fact  that  this  program  is  merely 
adequate  when  it  is  nearly  perfect. 

Mr  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
out  to  this  body  that  the  committee  has 
made  available  $800  miUion  for  formula 
aUocations.  and  that  $200  nuUion  are  re- 
imbursements. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  said  that,  on  the  formula  basis,  this 
ls$1.3bilUon. 

Mr  RHODES.  Let  me  correct  the  gen- 
tieman's  figures,  then.  Eight  hundred 
million  dollars,  plus  $440  milUon  is  $1.24 
billion,  which  is  $110  million  more  than 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  says  they  can 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Even  taking  those  fig- 
Mr  RHODES.  They  are  your  figures. 
Mr  DINGELL.  WeU.  taking  my  figures, 
and  not  going  into  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  indicated 
that  only  $150  mUlion  will  be  carried 

over  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WHl'l'i'KN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell).  He 
has  been  most  complimentary  to  the 
committee  and  the  subcommittee.  And 
they  did  work  hard  trying  to  carry  out 
the  desires  that  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  has. 

We  have  used  some  words  rather 
loosely  around  here  when  we  talk  about 
expenditures.  What  we  are  really  talking 
about  here  is  the  allocation  of  funds. 
Under  the  original  allocation  formula 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  to  ask  for 
more  funds  than  really  necessary  in  the 
overall  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  small  number  of  States. 

The  committee,  in  trying  to  meet  that 
problem,  has  recommended  several 
changes,  and  our  coUeague.  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan,  has  not  objected 
because  they  are  good  changes.  They  are 
very  significant  and  they  are  needed. 


What  we  have  done  is  provide  $1.4 
bilUon  plus,  to  carry  out  the  pending 
grant  appUcations  of  $1.5  biUion,  prac- 
tically the  entire  amount  of  aU  the  so- 
called  pending  appUcations  which  fre- 
quentiy  are  only  letters  of  intent.  Many 
involve  projects  on  wliich  the  locaUties 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  com- 
plete their  proposals,  the  engineering 
and  design,  or  have  assurances  of  local 
matching  funds.  They  represent  tiie  de- 
sires of  those  communities,  and  they 
probably    will    be    finalized    and    con- 
structed  eventually,   but   may   require 
many  years  before  funding  is  necessary. 
We  have  also  revised  the  time  period 
for  reallotment  of  funds  not  utilized  by 
States  from  18  to  12  months.  This  wiU 
help  greatiy  in  expediting  the  avallabU- 
ity  of  additional  funds  to  those  States 
which  can  evidence  current  need  over 
and  above  their  allocation  under  the 
formula.  ^.         ,  .  ^  . 

Under  this  committee  action,  of  short- 
ening the  time  when  funds  can  be  reaUo- 
cated  from  18  months  to  12  months,  some 
$210  miUion  more  will  be  avaUable  on 
June  30, 1971,  for  reaUotment  than  woiild 
be  avaUable  under  the  existing  formula. 
In  summary,  the  committee  feels  that 
it  has  provided  adequate  funds  to  meet 
virtually  all  of  the  pending  appUcations 
for  new  grants;  has  provided  $200  milUon 
to  initiate  reimbursement  of  the  States 
which  have  prefinanced  projects ;  and  has 
shortened  the  time  period  for  the  re- 
aUocation  of  unutUized  State  funds.  In  so 
doing  it  has  reaUy  met  all  of  tiie  ^ential 
requirements  of  the  program  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  Certainly  we  have 
provided  for  the  States  a  much  better 
program  than  would  be  possible  under 
the  gentleman's  own  amendment  under 
the  existing  allocation  formula. 

So  I  ask  you  to  stand  by  the  committee. 
We  tried  to  do  a  good  Job  and  I  think 

we  have.  „     ^v,»i,. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.'l  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
and  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
Mr  Chairman,  to  reemphasize  what 
has  been  said,  last  year  we  provided  $800 
million  and  tiiey  have  only  expended 
about  $247  milUon  as  of  June  1.  They 
have  $553.5  miUion  available  as  of  June  1 
and  this  $553.5  mUUon  is  avaUable  now- 
plus  $1  bilUon  more  in  this  biU.  oniy 
$54  mlUion  was  obUgated  in  May. 

At  least  $1.44  bUlion  wUl  be  available 
in  fiscal  year  1971  and  the  agency  esti- 
mates $360  mUlion  of  this  wUl  be  avaU- 
able for  reallotment  to  any  States  which 
have  additional  needs  \n  excess  of  theUr 
allocation.  ,         __        . 

So  there  are  ample  funds  here.  There  is 
more  than  they  can  use.  So  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated.  -„„„„ 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  weU-being  of  our 
Nation  depends  on  a  continuing  com- 
mitment to  maintain  a  healthy  environ- 
ment, and  water  pollution  abatement 
and  control  must  be  one  of  the  essential 
parts  of  this  goal.  ,       ^      _,., 

The  massive  problem  of  water  pouu- 
tion  is  one  that  we  must  act  on  immedi- 
ately. Time  Is  not  on  our  side. 
One  of  the  worst  examples  of  the 


harmful  effects  of  water  poUution  is  lAke 
Erie,  which  is  becoming  a  dead  lake.  Un- 
less we  take  immediate  and  dxa^sUc  a^- 
tS.  according  to  the  V£.  Public  He^J-J^, 
Service.  Lake  Erie  is  doomed  to  total 
death-tiiat  is.  a  situation  where  it  wUl 
be  unable  to  support  any  form  of  me 
whatsoever.  Furthermore,  and  even 
more  threatening,  we  are  warned  that 
this  lake,  virtually  dead  now.  could  be 
a  foreboding  of  what  lies  ahead  for  many 
more  of  our  Nation's  waterways. 

The  drive  to  abate  and  control  water 
poUutlon  has  been  lagging.  This  is  part^ 
ly  because  of  insufficient  funding  from 
the  Federal  Government.  If  we  further 
delay  in  taking  corrective  action,  we  wUi 
increase  by  a  large  amount  the  evwituai 
cost  of  water  poUution  abatement  and 
control.  Furthermore,  it  wUlJmpose  an 
unnecessary  and  continuing  threat  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  our 

^ur  years  ago  Conpess  passed  tije 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1»«6. 
Now  it  is  time  to  Uve  up  to  Uie  full  w)m- 
mitment  made  in  that  act,  something  we 
have  not  done  in  the  past.  The  Clean 
Waters  Restoration  Act  authoriz^  ap- 
propriations of  $1.25  bUUon  in  fiscal  year 
1971  It  is  imperative  that  we  appropriate 
the  fuU  amount— $1.25  bUlion. 
I  urge  support  of  this  amendment. 
Congress  recognized  by  the  Clean  Wa- 
ters Restoration  Act  that  ihe  FedenJ 
Government  has  definite  responsibUities 
for  halting  water  poUution.  Let  us  now 
act  on  the  commitment  we  made  4  years 
ago.  Certainly  our  Nation  has  the  r«- 
sources  to  do  so. 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 

strike  out  the  last  word.  _,„««„« 

Mr.  Chairman,  Uie  Appropriati«i6 
committee,  and  especiaUy  its  Public 
Works  Subcommittee,  deserves  comlder- 
able  credit  for  presenting  to  this  House 
today  a  bUl  containing  $1  bUUon  for  sew- 
age treatment  grants  under  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

The  changes  proposed  with  regard  to 
the  aUocation  of  the  money— 80  percent 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population, 
20  percent  to  retire  reimbursable  debts 
owed  to  States  for  prefinancing  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  grants,  and  the  reaUocation 
of  the  money  at  tiie  end  of  12  rather  than 
18  months— are  particularly  significant, 
and  wUl  certainly  help  to  maximize  the 
benefits  which  wUl  be  gained  from  the 
expenditure  of  this  money. 

It  is  my  beUef,  however,  that  this 
House  could,  with  ample  justification, 
appropriate  the  fuU  $1.25  bUlion  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  for  waste  tr^tment 
faculties.  That  is  why  I  support  the  Dln- 
geU  amendment. 

The  committee  wUl  teU  you  that  this 
bUl  provides  for  $1  bUhon  in  new  appro- 
priations to  which  can  be  added  a  canr- 
over  of  $440  mUllon.  for  a  total  of  $1.4 
bUUon.  But  the  need  far  exceeds  that. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  appli- 
cations for  sewage  treatment  grants  in 
FWPCA  regional  offices  totaling  about 
$0  5  bUllon.  Additional  appUcations  for  [ 
grants  toUling  $1.08  bUUon  are  in  State  i 
water  pollution  agencies,  for  a  total  oi 
$1.5  bUUon  or  $100  million  over  what  the  i 
committee  is  providing. 
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Purthermore,  the  best  Information  I 
can  obtain  indicates  that  therei  may  be 
up  to  another  $250  million  in  ^rant  re- 
quests now  in  local  agencies  whl^  will  be 
eligible  for  funding  by  the  enfl  of  the 
1971  fiscal  year.  1 

In  addition  to  this  are  the  rfimburs- 
ables  now  owed  to  various  Stat^  which 
have  preflnanced  to  Federal  thare  of 
water  treatment  projects,  on  [the  as- 
sumption that  they  would  later  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  Federal  Government. 
There  is  a  total  of  about  $40(1  million 
in  "earned"  reimbursables  nqw  owed 
to  the  States.  The  bill  propose^  by  the 
committee  would  provide  enough  funds 
to  repay  $200  million  of  this,  buq  (mother 
$200  million  would  not  be  flnanc^. 

The  potential  need  then  is  nofl  just  the 
$1.4  billion  which  is  made  ivallable 
through  a  new  appropriation  o^  $1  bil- 
lion and  a  $440  million  carryover.  The 
need  is  $1.9  billion— $1.5  billion  in  grant 
requests  and  $400  million  in  rfimburs- 
ables — plus  whatever  new  local  grsuit  re- 
quests will  become  eligible  for  financing 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  3rear. 

When  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  w£is  passed  by  the  Congress'lt  was  a 
recognition  that  our  waters  are  not 
clean,  and  that  major  action  hud  to  be 
taken  to  help  provide  financial  help  to 
State  and  local  units  of  government  to 
clean  up  the  rivers  and  stream$  of  this 
country.  Our  States  were  accenting  on 
good  faith  the  fact  that  this  help  would 
be  c<Mning  from  the  Federal  povem- 
ment.  Many  preflnanced  the  j  Federal 
share  of  local  grants  so  that  thfcy  could 
start  pollution  abatement  pirograms 
quickly,  and  in  a  sense  it  is  these  very 
States  which  acted  most  quickly  I  to  clean 
up  their  waters  that  may  nov^  be  left 
holding  the  bag  unless  the  Congijess  fully 
funds  the  pollution  program  before  us 
today.  I 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin  many 
millions  of  dollars  were  prefln£»nced  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Federal  iGovern- 
ment  would  eventually  come  I  through 
with  its  full  share  for  our  pollution 
abatement  construction  projects,  but  to 
quote  from  a  letter  from  the  Governor 
of  our  State  on  this  matter :         | 

While  we  have  built  a  feature  Intt  our  law 
which  will  permit  state  advances  pt  federal 
funds,  w«  are  extremely  hesitant  atwut  uti- 
lizing this  method  in  the  ttuce  of  a  j^oaslhlllty 
that  the  reimbursement  provision^  may  be 
stricken  from  the  federal   programi. 

With  the  Increased  realizatioh  in  re- 
cent years  that  we  must  act  now]  to  clean 
up  our  environment,  more  and  more 
States  have  adopted  water  quality  stand- 
ards. With  the  passage  of  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  a  fevi(  months 
ago.  we  even  extended  the  klndi  of  pol- 
lutants— In  this  case  pesticides — which 
will  be  considered  In  setting  thos  e  stand- 
ards. The  House  has  added  more  funds 
for  water  and  sewer  lines  In  lioth  the 
HUD  and  agriculture  appropriations  bills. 
But  additional  fimds  for  water  atid  sewer 
lines  will  be  of  little  help  unless  we  have 
adequate  waste  treatment  plants  at  the 
end  of  those  lines.  J 

We  have  the  technology  available  to- 
day to  clean  up  our  waters.  We  ttiust  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  have  the  knill  and 


the  commitment  to  do  so.  Just  2  months 
ago  on  "Earth  Day"  many  of  us  set  forth 
goals  for  cleaning  up  the  environment. 
But  we  cannot  fool  ourselves.  It  will 
cost  money  to  achieve  these  goals.  Some 
of  that  money  would  be  provided  in  this 
legislation.  It  Is  time,  I  think,  that  the 
Congress  must  match  its  promise  with  its 
performance  with  regard  to  clean  water, 
or  face  a  widening  of  the  credibility  gap 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
our  State  and  local  governments.  It  Is  no' 
longer  enough  for  Government  to  make  a 
good  effort  to  clean  up  our  waterways. 
We  must  make  our  best  effort  and  we 
must  make  it  now. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  Congress- 
man DiKCELLs  amendment  which  would 
provide  full  funding  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities. 

The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966  called  for  a  steady  rise  over  5  years 
in  Federal  matching  grants  to  States  for 
sewage  treatment  facility  construction — 
from  $150  million  in  fiscal  year  1967  to 
$450  milUon  in  1968.  $700  mUhon  in  1969. 
$1  billion  in  1970,  and  $1.25  bUUon  in 
1971. 

Only  $567  million  was  appropriated 
during  the  first  3  years.  Last  year  the  ad- 
ministration requested  $214  million,  but 
Congress  appropriated  $800  million  to 
clean  up  our  Nation's  waterways.  Of  this 
$800  million,  the  administration  will  have 
obligated  only  $515  million  by  June  30, 
1970. 

Can  the  money  be  spent  wisely?  Do  the 
States  feel  that  they  can  use  these  fimds 
to  clean  up  their  streams,  lakes,  rivers, 
and  harbors?  The  answer  is  yes.  As  of 
February  28.  1970.  pending  applications 
for  construction  grants  for  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  totaled  $1.7  bUlion.  Cali- 
fornia alone  has  $57  million  worth  of  ap- 
plications that  are  awaiting  approval  and 
funding.  Many  say  that  even  this  amount 
is  unrealistlcally  low. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  order  to  restore  our 
waterways  to  a  decent  condition,  we  must 
back  up  our  good  intentions,  our  lofty 
rhetoric,  with  cash.  Oiir  society  Is  de- 
manding that  the  streams,  lakes,  and 
coastal  waters,  in  addition  to  serving 
obvious  water  supply  needs,  be  fit  for  rec- 
reational uses,  such  as  swimming  and 
boating,  and  also  be  pleasing  to  the  sight 
and  smell. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Dingei.l),  there 
were — ayes  28,  noes  81. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill.  

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  biU 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  AspmAXX.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee,   having    had   imder   considera- 


tion the  bin  (HJl.  18127)  making 
appropriation  for  public  works  for 
water,  pollution  control,  and  power  de- 
velopment. Including  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers— Civil,  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
Independent  agencies  and  commissions 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  bill  bcw:k  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass.    

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  S.  1519,  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  LIBRARIES  AND  IN- 
FORMATION SCIENCE 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  1519)  to  estabUsh  a  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science,  and  for  other  purposes: 

CONTKKENCK    REPORT    (H.    RCPT.    NO.    91-1236) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
ftgreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1619) 
to  establish  a  National  Ck^mmlsslon  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows:  That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  aa 
follows:  In  lieu  at  the  matter  propoeed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  m  the  "National 
Commission  on  libraries  and  Information 
Science  Act". 

STATnCXNT   or   FOLIC  T 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  here4>y  af&rms  that 
library  and  information  services  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  essential  to  achieve  national 
goals  and  to  utilise  most  effectively  the  Na- 
tion's educational  resources  and  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  wlU  cooperate  wltb 
State  and  local  governments  and  public  and 
private  agencies  In  assuring  optimum  pro- 
vision of  such  services. 
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COMMISSION   18TABU8KB0 

8BC  S.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  estabUshed  as 
an  ^dependent  agency  within  the  "•^'"Ji'J 
branch,  a  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  (berelnalter  re- 
ferred  to  as  the  "Commission").      ^     „.   _^ 

7S)  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tlon  and  Welfare  shall  provide  the  Commis- 
sion with  necessary  a<ln^l*^*"'^,»fr  ff 
(includmg  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counttng,  financial  reporting,  personnel  and 
^urement)  for  which  payment  shall  be 
^e  m  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from 
Ss  of  the  commission  and  such  amounts 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commission 
fnd  the  SecVltary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

CONTRIBtrnONS 

s>EC    4    The   Commission  shaU   have   au- 
thority to  accept  m  the  name  of  the  United 
sS'^^ants,   glfU,  or   bequests  of   money 
for  ^mediate  disbursement  »n  furthera^^ 
of  the  functions  of  the  Commission.  Such 
erants,  gifts,  or  bequests,  after  «^Ptance 
by  the   commission,  shall   be  P*»d  by   the 
SLor  or  his  representative  to  tbe  Tre^urer 
of  the  United  States  whoee  receipts  shall  be 
their    acquittance.    The    Treasurer    of    the 
united  States  shaU  enter  them  I'l  *  «Pf;»J 
account  to  the  credit  of  the  Comm^lon  for 
the  purposes  in  each  case  specified. 
ruNcnoNS 
SEC  6   (a>  The  Commission  shaU  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  developing  or  r^c- 
o^Wdlng  overall  plans  for,  and  adv^lng 
the   appropriate  governments  and  agencies 
on    the   poUcy  set  forth   In  section  2.   In 
^^g  ^t  Ihat  responslblUty,  the  Com- 
mission  shall —  „     ._ 

(1)  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  implementation  of  national  poUcy  by 
such  statements,  presenUUons,  and  reports 
as  It  deems  appropriate;  ..„.,«., 

(2)  conduct  studies,  surveys,  and  analyses 
of  the  library  and  Infonnattonal  needs  of 
the  Nation,  including  the  special  "brary  and 
informational  needs  of  rural  a^as  an^^ 
economlcauy.  socially,  or  culturally  deprt^ 
persons,  and  the  means  by  which  these  needs 
^y  be  met  through  information  centers, 
through  the  libraries  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  instltuUons  of  higher  ed- 
ucation, and  through  public,  research,  spe- 
cial, and  other  types  of  libraries: 

(3)  appraise  the  adequacies  and  deficien- 
cies of  current  Ubrary  and  information  re- 
sources and  services  and  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  current  library  and  informaUon 
science  programs; 

(4)  develop  overall  plans  for  meeting  na- 
tional library  and  informational  needs  and 
for  the  coordination  of  activities  at  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  leveU,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration all  of  the  library  and  informational 
resources  of  the  Nation  to  meet  those  needs; 

(5)  be  authorized  to  advise  Federal.  State, 
local,  and  private  agencies  regarding  library 
and  Information  sciences; 

(6)  promote  research  and  development 
activities  which  will  extend  and  Improve  the 
Nation's  Ubrary  and  information-handling 
capabUlty  as  essential  Unks  in  the  national 
communications  networks; 

(7)  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress (not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year) 
a  report  on  Its  activities  diiring  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year;  and 

(8)  make  and  publish  siich  additional  re- 
Dorts  as  It  deems  to  be  necessary.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  reports  of  consultants, 
transcripts  of  testimony,  summary  reports, 
and  reports  of  other  Commission  findings, 
studies,  and  recommendations. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  Federal  agencies  and  other  pubUc 
and  private  agencies  to  carry  out  any  of  Its 
functions    under    subsection    (a)     and    to 


publlBh  and  disseminate  such  reporU.  find- 
ings, studies,  and  records  as  It  deems  appro- 

^  (c)  The  Commission  Is  further  authorised 
to  conduct  such  hearings  at  such  times  and 
places  as  It  deems  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  are, 
to  the  extent  not  prohibited  by  law.  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

MXMBXaSHIP 


Sec  6    (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed "of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  four- 
teen members  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.   Five   members   of   the   Commission 
•haU  be  professional  librarians  or  informa- 
tion specialists,  and  the  remainder  shaU  be 
persons  having  special  competence  or  mter- 
est  m  the  needs  of  our  society  for  library 
and    information   services,    at   least   one   of 
whom  shall  be  knowledgeable  with  respect 
to  the  technological  aspects  of  library  and 
information  services  and  sciences.  One  of  Uie 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  ^- 
polntlve  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  five  years,  except  that  (1)   the  terms  of 
office  of  the  members  first  appointed  shaU 
commence  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  expire  two  at  the  end  at  one 
year  three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  three  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  three  at  the  end  of 
four  years  and  three  at  the  end  of  five  years. 
as  designated  by  the  Prertdent  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  and  (2)  a  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shaU  be  appointed  only 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  shaU.  whUe  attending  meet- 
ings or  conferences  of  the  Commission  or 
otherwise  engaged  In  the  business  of  the 
Commission,  be  entlUed  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Chairman,  but 
not  exceeding  the  rate  specified  at  the  time 
of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18  In  section 
6332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  Including 
travelttme.  and  while  so  serving  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Commission  away  from  their 
homee  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  aUowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  6703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  employed  Intermittently  In  the 
Oovemment  service. 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  covering  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service,  such  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tion under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  procure,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  or  classification 
laws  temporary  and  intermittent  services  of 
such*  personnel  as  U  necessary  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
grade  GS-18  In  section  5332  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  including  traveltime,  and  while 
so  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Commis- 
sion away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  em- 
ployed mtermittentiy  In  the  Government 
service 


year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

CASL  D.  PlKKINS, 

John  Bkaokmas, 
Patst  Mink, 
OcDEN  Rxm, 
William  A.  Sxxioxa, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Claiboknk  Psx, 
Ralph  Yakborouoh, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Harrison  A.  WnxiAMS, 
Edward  M.  Kennkdt, 
Walter  F.  Mondalx, 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Jacob  Javits, 

PETXm  H.  DOMINICK, 

George  Murpht, 
Richard  Schweiker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


AtJTHOBIZATlON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  7  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  $760,000  for  the  fiscal 


Statemxnt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  blU.  8.  1619.  to  Establtoh  a 
National  Commission  on  Ubrartes  and  m- 
formation  Science,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  foUowlng  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommend  the  accom- 
panying conference  report:  ^     „  ^, 
The  House  amendment  struck  out  aU  oi 
the   Senate   bill   after   the   enacting   <d»use 
and  inserted  a  new  text.  The  House  recedes 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  Senate  blU  with 
an   amendment   which   Is  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment. ,        ,   _ 
Kxoept  for  mmor  clarifying,  conforming 
provisions  this  statement  explains  the  action 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
The  Senate  bUl  estabUshed  the  CommU- 
slon  wltmn  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  while  the 
House  amendment  estabUshed  the  Commis- 
sion as  an  independent  agency  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  The  oonfar- 
ence   report   adopts   the   provisions   of   the 
House  amendment. 

The  two  versions  of  the  bUl  differed  with 
respect  to  the  administrative  provisions  for 
the  (Commission.  The  conference  repOTt 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. _ 

The  Senate  blU  authorized  the  Commis- 
sion to  accept  contributions  of  money  and 
immediately  disburse  same  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Commission.  The  House  amendment 
did  not  contain  these  provisions.  The  con- 
ference  report   adopts   these   Senate    provl- 

*  TOe  Senate  bUl  provided  that  the  commis- 
sion shall  have  responsibUlty  for  developing 
or  recommending  plans  for  the  National 
policy  while  the  House  amendment  limits 
ihe  function  to  developing  plans.  The  con- 
ference  report  adopts  the  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill.  ^    . 

The  Senate  bUl  explicitly  Included  lan- 
guage relating  to  special  Ubrary  and  infor- 
mational needs  of  rural  areas,  while  the 
House  amendment  did  not.  The  «>nference 
report  adopto  the  provision  of  the  Senate 

The  senate  bUl  required  an  appral^  of 
resources  and  services.  whUe  tiie  House 
amendment  confined  the  appraisal  to  re- 
sources. The  conference  report  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

The  House  amendment  stated  that  _the 
Commission  shaU  appraise  "deficiencies  or 
Ubrary  and  information  reeourcw.  as  weU 
as  their  "adequacies".  whUe  the  Senate  bUl 
did  not.  The  conference  report  adopts  tne 
House  provision. 
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The  Senate  bUl  reqiilred  that  the  Com- 
mission advise  Federal,  State  and  local  agen- 
cies regarding  libraries  and  Information 
sciences.  The  Hotise  amendment  cottalned  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conferepce  report 
contains  the  provision  of  the  Senajte  bill  but 
modifies  It  to  airthorlze.  but  not  |to  require 
the  Commission  to  furnish  such  $dvlce. 

The  Senate  bill  required  reportujg  through 
the  Secretary  to  the  President  an<^  Congress. 
The  House  required  reporting  dlrettly  to  the 
President  and  Congress.  The  conference  re- 
port adopts  the  provision  of  Ihe  House 
amendment. 

The  Senate  bill  set  January  31  as  the  re- 
porting date,  while  the  House  anendment 
specified  January  1.  The  confere:ice  report 
contains  the  provisions  of  the  Seiate  bill. 

The  House  amendment  authorUed  reports 
in  addition  to  the  annual  report,  while  the 
Senate  bill  did  not.  The  Conferetice  report 
adopts  the  provision  of  the  Houie  amend- 
ment. J 

Section  6  of  the  Senate  bill  and  Section  6 
of  the  House  amendment  specified  the  com- 
position and  membership  of  the  Commission. 
They  differed  in  a  number  of  respects  and 
substanUvely  In  the  following  partlcvUars : 

(1)  Both  bllla  provided  for  a  fifteen  mem- 
ber Commission.  The  Senate  bill  specified 
that  the  Librarian  of  Congress  be  ^  statutory 
member  of  the  Commission  while  the  House 
amendment  did  not. 

(2)  The  Senate  bill  provided  tl^t  at  least 
five  members  of  the  Commission  ibe  profes- 
sional librarians  or  Information!  scientists 
while  the  House  amendment  set  (ive  as  the 
maximum  number  of  such  professionals. 

(3)  The  Senate  bill  but  not  the  House 
amendment  required  that  at  least  i  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  be  knofvledgeable 
with  respect  to  the  technological  aspects  of 
library  services. 

The  conference  report  rewrites  Section  6 
with  the  res(dutlon  of  these  dlflerences  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  The  conference  report  profldes  for  a 
fifteen  member  OomnUsslon  an«  specifies 
that  the  Librarian  of  Congress  be  one  oif  the 
members  of  the  Commission  with  the  other 
members  of  the  CommlssloD  being  appointed 
by  the  President  with  two  to  ser^e  initially 
for  one  year,  three  to  serve  Inltlaly  for  two 
years,  three  to  serve  Initially  for  four  years 
imd  three  to  serve  Initially  for  five  years. 
After  the  expiration  of  such  terms  the  con- 
ference report  provides  that  th«  terms  of 
office  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  five  years. 

(2)  The  conference  report  provides  that 
only  five  members  of  the  Commlslon  shall 
be  professional  librarians  or  Information  sci- 
entists and  the  remainder  shall  se  persons 
having  a  special  competence  or  nterest  In 
the  needs  of  our  society  for  library  and  In- 
formation services.  The  confererce  substi- 
tute requires  that  at  least  one  |nember  of 
the  Commission  be  knowledgeable  with  re- 
spect to  the  technological  aspect!  of  library 
services. 

The  Senate  bill  increased  the  au  liorlzatlon 
to  $750,000  In  fiscal  year  1971,  while  the 
House  amendment  maintained  the  authoriza- 
tion at  $500,000.  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  197( .  The  Sen- 
ate limited  the  appropriation  In  he  follow- 
ing fiscal  years  to  $750,000  each  year.  The 
House  amendment  placed  no  celling  on  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  after;  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  conference  report  adopts  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  bill. 

Cau.  Pzbkins, 
JOBM  Braoxmab, 
Patst  Mmx, 
Ogokn  Rxm, 
WnxiAM  A.  SnicKR, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


COL.  ROSCOE  TURNER:  RJ.P. 

(Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker— 

O  I  have  skipped  the  surly  bonds  of  earth, 
And  danced  the  skies  on  laughter-silvered 
wings. 

Son  of  a  Mississippi  fanner,  who  was 
opposed  to  young  Roscoe's  desire  to  be 
a  railroad  engineer  because  It  was  "too 
dangeroi's,"  he  was  In  the  front  rank  of 
that  wild  and  wonderful  breed  of  men 
whose  glamorous  and  hazardous  exploits 
In  aviation  between  the  two  World  Wars 
thrilled  and  astounded  the  world. 

Sunwards  Fve  climbed,  and  Joined  the  tum- 
bling mirth 

Of  sun-spilt  clouds,  and  done  a  hundred 
things 

Tou  have  not  dreamed  of  I  Wheeled  and 
soared  and  swung. 

High  In  the  sunlit  silence;  hovering  there, 

I've  chased  the  shouting  wind  sdong,  and 
flung 

My  eager  craft  through  footless  halls  of  air. 

Intrigued  by  the  sight  of  some  training 
planes,  sent  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  old  Memphis  Driving  Park,  he  tried 
to  Join  up — ^but  the  Army  was  not  In- 
terested. One  month  after  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  I,  Roscoe  Tur- 
ner was  in  imlform:  In  the  Ambulance 
Corps.  But  he  wound  up  in  the  balloon 
service,  as  an  observer,  and  In  1919  was 
discharged  as  a  first  lieutenant. 

Up,  up  the  long,  delirious  burning  blue 
I've  trod  the  wind-swept  heights  with  easy 

grace. 
Where  never  lark,  nor  even  eagle,  flew.  .  .  . 

A  lion  tamer  Immediately  after  World 
War  I,  he  switched  to  parachute  jumping 
with  an  air  circus,  and  became  a  qualified 
pilot  and  stunt  fiyer.  Pew  in  his  era  were 
to  fly  faster  than  he  did — in  1930  he  set 
an  east-west  transcontlnentsJ  record  of 
18  hours,  43  minutes,  a  truly  astonishing 
feat  for  the  day — and  was  on  his  way  to 
becoming  one  of  the  leading  heroes  In  the 
sport  of  setting  air  records,  imtil  the  ad- 
vent of  World  War  n  in  1939  stilled  for- 
ever the  roaring,  snarling  sounds  of  tiny 
Wasp-Senior  and  Wedell -Williams  rac- 
ing planes  hurling  around  the  pylons  at 
over  300  miles  an  hour. 

Seven  times  he  broke  transcontinental 
speed  records;  three  times  he  won  the 
Thompson  Trophy  prize  for  the  annual 
300-mile  race;  three  times,  the  Harmon 
Trophy,  given  to  the  country's  top  speed 
pilot,  and  also  took  the  Bendlx  cross- 
country race  plus  any  other  number  of 
top  prizes.  It  was  an  age  of  color  and 
splendor;  the  American  people  wanted 
their  heroes  to  be  glamorous  and  out- 
standing, and  Roscoe  Turner  gave  his 
public  what  they  sought.  It  was  not  im- 
usual  to  see  him  striding  down  the  street, 
dazzling  in  a  blue  tunic  with  gold  braid, 
parachute  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and 
his  pet  lion,  "Gilmore,"  on  a  leash,  or  in 
his  favorite  uniform:  blue  tunic,  fawn- 
colored  breeches,  knee-length  boots,  Sam 
Brown  belt  and  crimson  flying  helmet. 
An  individual  In  an  age  of  individualists, 
the  famous  cartoon  character  "Smilln' 
Jack"  was  based  on  the  image  Turner 


presented.  And  through  the  1930'3.  un- 
counted thousands  of  spellbound  boys 
huddled  over  their  radios,  listening  In 
quivering  excitement  to  the  dramatized 
adventures  of  Col.  Roscoe  Turner  and 
his  air  aces. 

Capt.  Eddie  Rlckenbacker  said  In  1938 
that  Roscoe  Turner  had  done  more  for 
aviation  than  any  man  In  the  United 
States.  During  World  War  n  he  helped 
train  over  3,500  cadets  and  instructors 
for  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Up  imtil  3  years 
ago,  he  continued  to  fly,  piloting  the  lat- 
est military  Jet  planes.  In  1952  the  Air 
Force  awarded  him  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  In  recognition  of  his  racing 
exploits  and  wartime  training  service. 

A  friend  remembers  Roscoe  Turner 
once  saying  "When  I  get  so  old  I  cannot 
come  over  here  and  look  over  the  fleld 
and  hear  the  engines,  I  want  to  die." 
There  is  something  particularly  sad; 
there  Is  an  unusual  sense  of  loss;  there  Is 
a  larger  void  than  otherwise — when  a 
man  like  Roscoe  Turner  passes  from 
amongst  his  fellow  men.  Those  of  us 
privileged  to  know  him,  and  to  call  him 
"Friend,"  will  always  carry  In  our  hearts 
and  cherish  the  memory  of  this  man.  one 
of  the  last  of  his  kind. 

And  while,  with  silent,  uplifted  mind,  I've 

trod 
That  high,  untrespassed  sanctity  of  space 
Put  out  my  band,  and  touched  the  face  of 

God. 

His  kind  seldom  comes  among  us  and, 
thank  God,  there  Is  something  in  the  soul 
of  this  country,  and,  Indeed,  of  men  ev- 
erywhere, that  thrills  to  their  presence 
when  they  do.  He  is  gone,  and  something 
has  passed  with  him  that  will  never  come 
again.  "Clear,"  and  "Contact."  have 
sounded  for  him  for  the  last  time;  the 
chocks  have  been  pulled  away  from  the 
wheels,  and  he  has  departed  on  that 
great  eternal  flight.  Those  who  knew  him 
win  always  like  to  think  that  somewhere 
in  the  vast  universe  Col.  Roscoe  Turner's 
spirit  Is  still  at  the  controls,  but  his  race 
course  is  the  cosmos,  and  the  pylons 
marking  the  turns  are  the  planets,  and 
the  stars. 

When  my  life  on  earth  Is  ended,  and  my  work 
at  last  Is  done. 
I'll  set  down  my  wings  forever,  on  the  Air- 
drome of  the  Sun. 
Where  that  Greater  One  keeps  vlgU,  our  CO. 
ovur  Plying  Boss. 
He   whose    wlngspread   fills    the   Heavens; 
from  Polaris  to  the  Cross. 

Godspeed.  Roscoe.  Clear  the  throttle, 
and  open  sky. 


THE    18-YEAR-OLD   VOTINO  BILL 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  read  in  the  Fort  Myers  News  Press,  a 
fine  editorial  which  expresses  very  well 
some  of  the  same  criticisms  I  have  had 
to  giving  the  vote  to  18-year-olds 
through  a  simple  act  of  Congress  rather 
than  through  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

As  the  editor  says,  the  bUl,  which  is 
now  Public  Law  285,  is  a  mockery  of  the 
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other  voting  rights  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  and  of  the  Florida  Con- 
stitution and  Legislature  because  there 
is  a  similar  amendment  coming  up  for 
vote  this  fall  in  our  State.  In  effect. 
Congress  has  now  deprived  not  only 
Florida  but  all  States  from  allowing  Its 
voters  to  have  a  say  so  in  the  matter  of 
the  18-year-old  vote. 

Prom  stUl  another  standpoint,  I  feel 
that  the  new  law  is  a  mockery.  To  me  It 
is  misleading  to  our  18-  to  20-year-old8, 
who  will  now  believe  they  are  being  given 
the  great  prlvUege  of  adult  citizenship, 
when,  in  my  opinion,  it  makes  them  sec- 
ond class  citizens  in  some  respects.  That 
is,  it  does  not  confer  upon  them  all  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  true 
adulthood,  such  as  the  right  to  own  prop- 
erty, to  be  treated  as  an  adult  before 
the  courts  of  the  land,  to  sue  and  to  be 
sued,  to  marry  without  parental  consent, 
to  serve  on  juries,  to  be  responsible  for 
their  own  debts,  to  be  eligible  to  hold 
public  office,  and  to  be  served  alcoholic 
beverages  in  a  cocktail  lounge. 

There  is  no  disputing  that  many  young 
people  at  18  years  old  are  mature  enough 
and  have  sufficient  experience  to  vote 
and  perform  the  full  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  But  becaxise  the  years  be- 
tween 18  to  21  are  some  of  the  most 
formative  years  of  anyone's  life,  some  in 
this  age  group  will  not  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  adulthood, 
including  the  right  to  vote  in  all  elec- 
tions. 

I  therefore  think  it  even  more  urgent 
that  the  people  of  this  country  be  al- 
lowed to  grant  the  right  to  vote  to  18-  to 
20-year-olds  because  It  is  Uiey  who  know 
best  the  abilities  of  our  young  people 
and  It  is  they  who  must  live  with  what- 
ever the  ultimate  decision  is  to  be. 

The  Fort  Myers  News-Press  editorial, 
"The  18-Year  Voting  Bill  a  Mockery," 
is  worthy  of  careful  reading.  It  follows: 
Thi  18-Ybab  Votino  Bill  a  Mockibt 
By  its  action  to  give  the  vote  to  18-year- 
olds  by  means  of  a  blU  Instead  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  Congress  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  three  voUng  rights  amend- 
ments previously  written  Into  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. These  are  the  15th  Amendment 
which  abolished  race  as  a  voting  qualifica- 
tion m  1870,  the  19th  Amendment  which 
granted  suffrage  to  women  in  1920.  and  the 
24th  Amendment  which  abolished  the  poll 
tax  m  1964.  What  point  l£  there  now  to  these 
amendments  and  to  the  long  controversies 
which  attended  their  ratification  by  the 
states  If  Congress  can  do  what  these  amend- 
ments did  simply  by  passing  a  bill? 

Congress  also  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
Florida  Constitution  and  Legislature.  Our 
state  constitution  sets  the  voting  age  at  21. 
The  Legislature  has  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  be  voted  on  by  the  people  In  No- 
vember to  reduce  the  age  to  18.  But  Con- 
gress has  deprived  the  Florida  voters  of  their 
voice  in  the  matter.  If  they  approve  the 
state  amendment,  their  action  will  be  super- 
fluous for  Congress  will  have  settled  the 
matter  Itself.  But  what  U  worse.  U  the  peo- 
I^  reject  this  amendment  and  show  by  their 
votes  that  they  do  not  favor  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  in  thU  state,  they  will  find 
their  wishes  flouted  and  their  decision  over- 
ridden by  Congress. 

President  Nixon  has  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  but  by 
constitutional  amendment  and  not  by  stat- 
ute. If  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convlo- 
Uon  he  will  veto  this  biU.  But  the  18-year- 


old  voting  provision  Is  a  rider  tacked  onto 
a  blU  extending  the  1965  voting  rights  act. 
This  act.  enforcing  the  voting  rights  of  mi- 
norities, will  expire  this  year  if  not  con- 
tinued So  the  word  from  Washington  is 
that  Nixon  may  sign  the  bill  or  let  it  become 
law  without  his  signature. 

Provision  Is  being  made  for  a  Supreme 
Court  test  of  the  measure  if  It  becomee  law 
but  the  legal  groundwork  already  has  been 
laid  by  which  the  court  oould  uphold  It. 
The  1965  voting  rights  act,  like  the  current 
extension,  contained  a  provision  outlawing 
literacy  tests  for  voters.  New  York  State  had 
a  law  that  required  voters  to  be  able  to  read 
and  vnlte  T^g"«>'  which  was  overridden  by 
the  federal  act.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  right  of  Congress  to  override  this  state 
voting  requirement  by  the  voting  rights 
act,  holding  that  It  was  appropriate  legis- 
lation for  Congress  to  pass  under  the  "equal 
rights"  clause  of  the  Constitution.  Since  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  Congress  can 
pass  a  bill  that  supersedes  state  literacy 
qualifications  for  voting,  it  probably  will  say 
that  Congress  also  can  pass  a  bill  that  super- 
sedes state  age  requirements  for  voting. 

Actually  the  lowering  of  the  voting  age 
to  18  is  not  going  to  make  much  difference 
in  any  election  results,  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  18,  19  and  20  are  only  a  smaU  frac- 
tion of  the  population.  In  Florida  by  the 
1960  census  they  numbered  182.687  out  of 
4.951,660,  and  In  Lee  County  1,643  out  of 
54,539.  But  the  Issue  raised  by  this  bill, 
which  would  override  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  statea  to  set  the  qualifica- 
tions for  their  voters,  Is  crucially  important. 
The  Issue  Is  whether  the  U.S.  Constitution 
has  In  fact  become  the  "scrap  of  paper" 
that  many  of  those  In  Washington  today 
seem  to  consider  it. 


'DAY  OF  BREAD"  AND  "HARVEST 
FESTIVAL"  WEEK 


(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.)  ,        . 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PURCELL),  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Winn),  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee   (Mr.   Duncan),   the   gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Berry), 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mc- 
Kneally),  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland), 
the     gentleman     from    Oregon     (Mr. 
Dellenback),     the     gentleman     from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius),  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Camp)  .  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  ,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  ,  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    (Mr. 
O'Neill),  the  gentleman  from  Mlrme- 
sota   (Mr.  Quie),  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pdjdlby),  and  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  intro- 
ducing today  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the    President    to    designate    Tuesday, 
October  6  of  this  year  as  a  "Day  of 
Bread"  and  the  week  within  which  it 
falls  as  a  "Harvest  Festival"  week.  The 
resolution  also  asks  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Uie  United  States  to  Join  with 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  Interna- 
tional observance  of  this  event. 

In  marking  a  Day  of  Bread,  we  of  the 
United  States  will  Join  the  peoples  of 


Europe,  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa 
In  a  common  bond  of  mutual  recogni- 
tion—acknowledging that  our  existence 
depends  on  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  on 
forces  and  circumstances  beyond  our 
human  control,  even  in  this  space  age 
of  advanced  technology. 

In  this  time  of  internal  strife  and 
international  conflict,  especially,  the 
Day  of  Bread  gives  us  a  superb  oppor- 
tunity to  clasp  hands  with  all  peoples 
evenrwhere  in  an  expression  of  gratitude 
that  transcends  all  boundaries  of  coun- 
try, creed,  race,  or  politics. 

Last  year,  the  Governors  of  more  than 
35  of  our  States,  and  the  mayor  of  a 
number  of  cities  followed  the  White 
House  in  their  own  proclamations  of  the 
Day  of  Bread,  recognizing  that  bread, 
which  has  served  the  family  of  man  for 
more  than  3,000  years,  has  come  to 
stand  for  all  food,  and  for  the  values  ex- 
pressed in  the  universal  prayer,  "Give 
us  this  day." 

Millions  of  people  worldwide  suffer 
from  malnutrition  and  hunger,  and  ob- 
servance of  a  "Day  of  Bread"  reminds  us 
that  we  must  not  relax  our  efforts  to  deal 
with  these  serious  problems  both  nation- 
ally and  internationally. 

Insofar  as  bread  itself  is  concerned, 
millers  and  bakers  with  the  backing  and 
support  of  wheat  growers,  nutrition  au- 
thorities and  consumer  groups,  have  re- 
cently taken  steps  to  strengthen  the  staff 
of  life.  It  has  been  reported  that  per- 
haps as  many  as  half  of  all  American 
women  of  child-bearing  years  suffer  from 
simple  iron-deficiency  anemlfii,  along 
with  millions  of  young  children.  In  con- 
sequence, a  baker-miller  petition  has 
been  filed  asking  approval  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  to  increase  the 
amount  of  iron  In  enriched  bread  prod- 
ucts by  three  to  four  times. 

Still  further,  I  am  advised  that  those 
same  Industries  associated  with  wheat- 
based  consumer  products  have  asked  the 
support  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board.  National  Research  Council,  and 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  in- 
crease the  thiamine  and  niacin  lev^  of 
enriched  breads  by  50  percent.  Thus,  as 
we  continue  to  press  our  war  against 
malnutrition  and  hunger,  bread  assumes 
even  greater  importance  in  our  arsenal 
of  foodstuffs. 

But,  in  the  larger  dimension,  bread 
still  stands  as  the  embodiment  of  our 
total  abundance  and  our  gratitude  for 
what  we  and  aU  peoples  of  the  world 
possess.  Let  us  Join  together  on  October 
6  in  gratitude  for  the  bounty  of  nature 
and  the  aimual  harvest  of  farm  and 
fleld.  in  observance  of  a  "Day  of  Bread" 
and  a  "Harvest  Festival"  week.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  support  prompt  con- 
sideration and  enactment  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 


STATEMENT  CONCERNING  BOX  IN- 
TRODUCED TO  DEAL  WITH  A 
SUBCHAPTER  S  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  relating  to 
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the  tax  provisions  applicable  t)  small 
business  corporations — so-calle<i  "sub- 
chapter S  corporations"— whl:h  are 
taxed  in  a  manner  roughly  similar  to 
partnerships.  When  these  prjvlslons 
were  first  enacted  in  1958.  Cong  ess  de- 
termined to  make  them  appUcable 
to  operating  businesses  and  not  to 
businesses  which  received  significant 
amounts  of  passive  investment  income— 
such  as  royalties,  rents,  dividends,  in- 
terest, annuities,  and  gain  from  sales  or 
exchanges  of  stock  or  securitKs.  Con- 
sequently, under  the  statute  a  (lorpora- 
tlon  is  disqualified  from  subchapter  S 
treatment  if  it  derives  more  iian  20 
percent  of  its  gross  receipts  f  ron  passivt 
Investment  Income  sources. 

In  the  mid  1960's.  a  joint  st|idy  was 
undertaken  by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Committee  on  Partnerships  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Saction  on 
Taxation  to  review  the  subclrapter  S 
provisions.  The  staff  of  the  Jot  it  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  "axatlon 
also  worked  with  these  -wo  gioups  on 
this  project.  This  study  resulted  in  a 
legislative  proposal,  contained  In  the 
Treasury  Department's  tax  reform 
proposals  "both  the  1968  and  ^he  1969 
recommendations) ,  to  revise  subchapter 
S  to  deal  with  Inadvertent  tera^natlons 
of  elections  to  be  taxed  under  Jubchap- 
ter  S,  to  simplify  the  law,  and  generally 
to  make  the  tax  treatment  kccorded 
these  corporations  more  nearly  Ike  part- 
nership tax  treatment.  One  of  the  more 
important  changes  which  this  study  sug- 
gested was  the  elimination  of  the  pas- 
sive investment  income  limitati<)n.  How- 
ever, there  has  not  been  an  op^rtimity 
for  the  Committee  on  Ways  ai^d  Means 
to  give  the  extensive  consideration  to 
this  detailed  set  of  proposals  wlilch  they 
require. 

The  trouble  presented  by  the  passive 
Income  limitation  is  Illustrated  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  T^x  Court 
about  a  year  ago  holding  that  "passive 
Investment  income"  for  purpoaes  of  the 
subchapter  S  passive  Investmeijt  Income 
limitation  Includes  not  only  giins  from 
actual  sales  of  securities  but  [also  any 
taxable  capital  gains  received  py  a  cor- 
poration in  the  liquidation  ol  another 
corporation.  This  may  occur  ev^n  though 
the  business  operation  was  clearly  active 
as  Is  evidenced  by  the  ownership  by  the 
corporation  involved  of  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  other  corporatlan's  stock. 
If  such  a  gtiin  brings  the  corporation's 
passive  investment  Income  ovdr  the  20- 
percent  limitation,  this  will  tilsquallfy 
ttie  company  for  subchapter  I  8   treat- 
ment— even   though   the   company  was 
basically  an  operating  buslnesp — merely 
because  of  the  liquidation  of  another  ac- 
tive corporation  in  which  it  owi^ed  a  con- 
trolling Interest.  This  is  true  ev^n  though 
the  controlling  Interest  itself!  indicates 
that  insofar  as  the  continuing  corpora- 
tion  is   concerned,   Ita  interest  In   the 
liquidated  corporation  was  active  In  na- 
ture, and  did  not  represent  a  portfolio 
Investment,  under  the  small  business  cor- 
poration provisions.  j 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  ^eals  with 
the  type  of  situation  I  have  dutllned  to 
you.  It  provides  that,  for  pitrposes  of 
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applying  the  passive  Investment  Income 
test,  a  capital  gain  occurring  upon  the 
liquidation  of  a  corporation  Is  not  to  be 
considered  as  passive  income  for  sub- 
chapter S  purposes  If  the  corporation 
receiving  It  has  more  than  a  50-percent 
interest  In  the  liquidated  corporation.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  Is  no  change 
in  how  this  gain  will  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count for  other  tax  purposes.  For  exam- 
ple, it  will  continue  to  be  a  taxable  gain 
to  the  shareholders  of  the  subchapter  8 
corporation.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  is 
important  to  deal  with  Inequities  of  this 
type  with  dispatch,  and  not  await  the 
longer  period  necessary  for  the  complete 
overhaul  of  subchapter  8. 


mittee.  I  was  still  disposed  to  give  this 
administration  the  benefit  of  the  doubtr- 
to  believe  that  It  was  acUvely  seeking  a 
reasonable  solution  to  the  very  serious 
import  situation. 

However,  the  firing  of  8ecretary  Davis 
leaves  that  open  to  serious  question.  If 
the  administration  has  doubts  about  the 
textUe  problem.  It  surely  can  have  none 
about  the  footwear  problem. 

Given  that  fact,  the  Congress  regret- 
tably appears  to  have  no  alternative  but 
congressional  action.  I,  therefore,  intro- 
duce the  Mills  bUl  and  add  my  support 
to  that  of  the  majority  of  Members  of 
the  House  who  ask  for  action  now. 


June  2It,  1970 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PRO-VIDE  FOR 
REGULATION  OP  COMMERCE  IN 
TEXTILES  AND  LEATHER  FOOT- 
WEAR 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join 
Chairman  Wilbttr  Mills  and  more  than 
250  other  colleagues  in  sponsoring  legis- 
lation that  provides  for  the  regulation 
of  commerce  in  textiles  and  leather  foot- 
wear. 

My  purpose  Is  clear:  to  foster  the 
maintenance  and  expansion  of  economi- 
cally strong  textile  and  footwear  Indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  and  to  avoid 
the  disruption  of  markets  for  textile  and 
leather  footwear  articles. 

Early  last  week  I  wrote  to  Chairman 
Mills  about  three  Issues  of  major  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  my  district — shoes, 
mink  pelts,  and  dairy  products.  In  that 
letter  I  said: 

I  think  the  degree  of  import  Injury  shows 
clearly  In  the  New  England  ahoe  flrm  and 
shoe  worker  investlgaUons  jtist  completed  by 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

Even  though  the  test  of  Import  Injxiry  un- 
der exlsUng  law  Is  quite  stringent,  three 
members  of  the  Commission  felt  In  both  cases 
that  the  test  had  been  met.  Since  three 
members  disagreed,  the  Commission  has  re- 
ported to  the  President  that  In  both  cases  It 
■makes  no  affirmative  finding" — surely  a  dis- 
appointing outcome  for  the  petitioning  shoe 
firm  and  shoe  workers. 

The  tie  vote  frustrates  them  under  law, 
but  It  should  persuade  the  President  and 
the  Congress  that  their  economic  suffering 
Is  sufficient  xinder  any  realistic  standard  to 
warrant  assistance.  The  only  question  is  who 
will  provide  It. 

I  have  tried  to  give  the  administration 
as  much  elbowroom  as  possible  on  this 
question,  but  an  incident  of  the  last  few 
days  convinces  me  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  not  likely  to  provide  the  needed 
assistance.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  abrupt 
and  disheartening  dismissal  of  Assistant 
Commerce  Secretary  Kenneth  N.  Davis, 
Jr. 

Mr.  Davis"  ouster  came  shortly  after  he 
publicly  declared  that  high-ranking 
White  House  staff  members  were  mis- 
leading President  Nixon  on  the  imports 
question  and  were  trying  to  imdercut  ef- 
forts to  obtain  reasonable  controls. 

Mr.  8p«Jcer,  when  I  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 


HENDERSON  PROMISES  ACTION  TO 
TERMINATE  SUBSIDY  TO  READ- 
ER'S DIGEST 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  7  I  requested  Reader's  Digest  to 
print  a  rebuttal  I  prepared  to  an  article 
in  its  May  issue  entitled,  "Time  to  Say 
No  to  Big  Farm  Subsidies."  My  request 
has  been  denied.  I  have  been  informed 
by  Walter  B.  Mahoney,  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  Reader's  Digest,  that  my  article 
does  not  "advance  the  cause  of  clarifica- 
tion of  confusion  over  the  agricultural- 
subsidy  problem." 

Mr.  Mahoney's  letter  hardly  serves  to 
clarify  the  wider  Issue  of  Government 
subsidy  policy— especially  as  it  relates  to 
second  class  mail  patrons.  He  cites  his 
publication's  position  on  the  issue — out- 
lined in  writing  recently  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice  that  "we  do  not  want  a  subsidy,  nor 

do  we  believe  we  are  being  subsidized." 
Certainly  there  must  be  some  con- 
fusion. As  of  June  5,  1969,  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  calculated  this  publica- 
tion's total  aimual  subsidy  at  $9.4  mil- 
lion, and  that  of  all  the  so-called  com- 
mercial magazines  at  more  than  $431 
million. 

Yet.  Mr.  Mahoney  denies  that  the 
Reader's  Digest  is  receiving  a  subsidy. 
He  disputes  point-blank  the  figure  given 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  main- 
tains that  the  Digest  receives  no  subsidy 
at  aU  and  suggests  that  the  Department 
has  made  a  $9.4  million  mistake. 

I  am  taking  the  Readers  Digest  at  Its 
word:  I  trust  that  the  commendable 
position  It  has  taken  Is  not  mere  window- 
dressing.  In  any  event,  I  am  pleased  to 
Initiate  action  to  prevent  further  confu- 
sion. 

The  Postal  Reform  Act  which  the 
House  passed  last  week  and  which  hope- 
fully will  clear  the  Senate  In  the  near 
future  creates  a  new  rate  commission 
which  will  establish  postal  rates  under 
the  new  organization.  It  is  my  Intention 
as  soon  as  the  members  of  that  body  are 
appointed,  to  send  to  each  of  them  a  copy 
of  the  letter  which  I  received  from 
Reader's  Digest  and  urge  them  to  co- 
operate fully  in  helping  to  get  their  de- 
sire not  to  be  subsidized  fulfilled  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


ti 
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If,  for  any  reas<m,  the  postal  reform 
bill  does  not  pass  with  its  provisions  for 
establishing  an  Independent  rate  com- 
mission, I  shall  mtUte  every  effort  In  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee to  insure  that  this  request  Is 
granted.  Either  Reader's  Digest  or  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  way  off  'osise 
when  one  says  the  magazine  is  getting  a 
$9.4  million  subsidy  and  the  other  con- 
tends that  it  is  getting  no  subsidy  at  all. 
No  doubt  the  new  rate  commission,  by 
taking  Reader's  Digest  at  its  word,  can 
act  promptly  to  resolve  this  question  and 
Insure  that  the  taxpayers  are  not  paying 
any  part  of  the  cost  of  delivering  this 
magazine. 

REPRESENTATIVE  SPRINGER  IN- 
TRODUCES NEW  HILL-BURTON 
BILL 

(Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  pur- 
pose in  addressing  the  House  at  this  time 
is  to  announce  that  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  in  all  resi>ects  is  like 
the  Hill-Burton  bill— HJl.  11102 — ap- 
proved in  a  conference  report  by  the 
House  on  Jime  10,  1970.  except  that  title 
VI,  section  601  Is  eliminated.  The 
eliminated  section  msdces  it  mandatory 
that  the  administration  spend  any  and 
all  funds  which  may  be  appropriated  un- 
der this  legislation.  This  ssune  section  is 
principally  responsible  for  the  Presiden- 
tial veto  of  the  measure.  It  does  in  fact 
place  an  unacc^table  and  Illegal  restric- 
tion upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  the  management  of  Its 
overall  programs.  Your  conferees  pointed 
this  out  and  tried  to  eliminate  the  of- 
fending language  in  conference.  We  were 
not  successful.  Furthermore,  at  the  time 
the  conference  report  was  before  this 
body,  I  pointed  out  the  dangerous  and 
undesirable  precedent  being  set  by  In- 
cluding such  a  provision  but  also  pointed 
out  that  it  had  been  the  price  of  a  bill. 

After  5  weeks  of  difficult  negotiations 
and  with  more  than  a  year  having  passed 
since  the  House  had  considered  and 
passed  its  version  of  the  Hill-Burton 
program,  it  seemed  necessary  to  accept  In 
part  the  restrictions  insisted  upon  by  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  blame  the  President  for 
refusing  to  accept  this  Illegal  legislation. 
On  the  contrary,  I  strongly  support  his 
action  In  this  regard. 

The  veto  message  does  go  on  to  cite 
other  deflciencies  in  the  conference  bill, 
principally  the  level  of  money  authoriza- 
tions. I  know  they  are  high,  consider- 
ably higher  than  either  proposed  or 
passed  by  this  body.  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, ttiat  In  conference  your  managers 
did  succeed  in  trimming  over  $1  bUlion 
from  the  levds  approved  by  the  other 
body.  This  raised  the  total  authorizations 
from  the  $800  million  level  accepted  here 
originally  to  a  total  of  $1.24  billion.  It  is 
evident  from  the  contents  of  the  veto 
message  that  the  House  was  close  on  tar- 
get as  to  what  can  sensibly  be  used  in  the 
next  3  years.  We  thought  so  at  the  time 
and  still  think  so.  The  differences  as  to 
funding  levels,  however,  are  not  crucial. 


Although  they  may  make  It  somewhat 
more  difficult  for  the  executive,  they  do 
not  In  fact  limit  Its  msmc«erlal  options 
and  therefore  can  be  handled.  For  these 
reasons  I  have  not  proposed  In  my  new 
bill  that  we  try  to  readjust  the  authoriza- 
tions from  those  so  torturously  ham- 
mered out  in  conference.  Instead  I  have 
confined  the  changes  from  the  bill  ap- 
proved here  in  the  conference  report  to 
the  one  irreconcilable  difference. 

By  making  only  this  one  change  in  the 
bill  I  think  the  House  could  take  a  suc- 
cessful stand  both  against  the  pressures 
of  the  other  body  and  the  wishes  of  the 
executive  to  have  other  money  and  pro- 
gram adjustments.  It  would  be  an  en- 
tirely responsible  action  for  the  House, 
one  which  would  reaffirm  our  conviction 
that  the  program  we  have  devised  Is 
sound  and  at  the  same  time,  recognize 
and  eliminate  a  dangerous  program 
which  would  have  been  properly  chal- 
lenged by  any  Incumbent  of  the  White 
House. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  whole  House  will  recognize  the 
logic  of  the  veto  In  this  case  and  sustain 
it.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  interests 
of  maintaining  and  improving  the  HlU- 
Burton  program.  I  am  sure  we  can  act 
quickly  to  pass  the  bill  which  I  am  In- 
troducing here  today.  The  action  on  this 
vital  program  has  been  bipartisan 
through  the  years  and  so  it  should  be  at 
this  Important  point  in  Its  history. 


WILLIAM  KUNSTLER,  AN  OUTLAW 
HIMSELP 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  use  the  term 
loosely  when  I  refer  to  William  Kunstler 
as  the  defense  attorney  for  the  Chicago 
7  defendants  and.  more  recently.  H.  Rap 
Brown. 

Kunstler  Is  presently  on  the  speech 
circuit  pumping  out  his  own  self-styled 
brand  of  seditious  propaganda  and  char- 
acterizing the  revolutionaries  he  has 
chosen  to  represent — he  only  defends 
those  whom  he  loves — as  the  modern-day 
American  colonists.  He  feels  these  vio- 
lence-oriented agitators  are  wrongly  con- 
sidered outlaws  by  the  system,  presiun- 
ably  based  on  his  own  notions  of  how 
the  system  should  operate  and  the  kind 
of  justice  that  should  be  meted  out  to 
those  who  deliberately  denounce  any  rule 
of  law. 

This  mouse  of  a  man,  a  giant  among 
the  militants  and  activists  who  have 
thumbed  their  noses  at  the  system — and 
are  so  far  getting  away  with  it — takes 
exception  to  legislation  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  Hon.  Ross  E.  Aoair. 
introduced  and  which  I  am  proudly  co- 
sponsoring  that  seeks  to  deal  with  the 
likes  of  Kimstler  and  anyone  else  who 
has  the  notion  that  if  enough  havoc  can 
be  created  in  the  courtrtwm  the  wheels 
of  justice  will  come  grinding  to  a  halt.  It 
follows — In  their  minds,  at  least — tiiat 
the  accused  should  go  scot-free  for  want 
of  a  fair  trial  or  any  trial  at  all.  To  be 


sure,  such  conduct  will  be  legitimized  if 
the  blatant  misconduct  of  the  Chicago  7 
defendants  and  their  counsel,  including 
Kunstler,  with  respect  to  the  trial  pro- 
ceedings goes  impunished. 

Kunstler.  himself  out  on  bond  await- 
ing appeal  of  the  contempt  sentences  Im- 
posed by  the  Chicago  7  trial  Judge,  arro- 
gantly charges  the  misuse  of  the  con- 
stitutional system,  and  I  would  agree  that 
Kunstler  has  misused  the  constitutional 
guarantees  in  the  courtroom  as  a  crutch 
to  justify  misconduct  and  in  his  speech- 
making  as  a  foimdation  to  incite  revolu- 
tion, by  violence  or  otherwise,  with  ap- 
parent impunity.  He  is  a  disgrace  to  his 
profession  and  the  only  thing  wrong  with 
the  system  is  that  It  does  not  bar  him 
from  the  practice  of  the  law  of  which  he 
obviously  has  a  distorted  view  and  for 
which  he  has  so  little  respect. 


JAPANESE  MISSION  FAILS— MTT.Tfl 
BILL  ON  LEATHER  FOOTWEAR 
AND  TEXTILES  SHOULD  BE 
PASSED 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  smd  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  now 
crystal  clear  that  the  Japanese  mission 
to  Washington  this  week  was  an  effort  to 
delay  and  imdermine  the  Mills  bill.  In 
the  Japan  Times,  Friday,  Jime  5,  It  was 
reported  that  Trade  Minister  Miyazawa 
was  going  to  visit  Washington  and  that 
his  visit  "is  held  crucial  to  whether  Mi- 
yazawa will  succeed  in  blocking  passage 
of  the  Mills  bill,  the  central  objective  of 
his  visit." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Maurice  Stans  for  rejecting 
Uie  ridiculous  and  Incredible  textile  im- 
port proposals  advanced  by  the  Japanese 
delegation.  The  Japanese  proposal  now 
clearly  indicates  that  the  Japanese  came 
to  Washington  to  delay  action  on  the 
Mills  bill.  Their  Washington  visit  this 
week  is  now  revealed  as  a  continuation  of 
their  tactics  of  delay  and  procrastination 
so  obvious  since  early  last  year.  In  the 
effort  to  protect  our  textile  Industry  since 
the  first  Japanese  voluntary  agreement 
In  1957,  we  have  had  no  one  at  the  nego- 
tiating table  who  has  manifested  more 
determination  and  courage  than  Secre- 
tary Stans,  nor  have  we  had  one  more 
thoroughly  knowledgeable  of  the  import 
situation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Japa- 
nese delegation  proposed  a  1-year  agree- 
ment, and  Secretary  Stans  proposed  6 
years.  Mr.  Stans  was  willing  to  negotiate 
the  5  years,  but  the  Japanese  were  not 
willing  to  go  beyond  1  year.  Mr.  Stans 
rejected  a  further  Japanese  pr(H>osal 
that  the  last  12  months  become  the  base 
for  her  exports  of  textiles  into  the  United 
States.  This,  of  course,  Mr.  Stans  re- 
jected, as  this  imbellevable  proposal 
would  Include  the  rise  in  textile  Imports 
Into  the  United  States  while  the  issue 
was  actually  being  negotiated.  No  pro- 
posal by  the  Japanese  to  cover  footwear 
was  advsinced  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  clear  that  this 
latest  Japanese  visit  was  only  designed 
to  undermine  and  dday  the  passage  oS 
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the  Mills  bill,  which  ia  ImmAient.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  proceed  with  passage 
of  the  Mills  bill.  We  can  toleraie  no  fur- 
ther delay.  The  Mills  bUl  Isl  a  Uberal 
trade  bill  and  is  in  the  interist  of  fair 
trade  and  would  promote  mora  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan. 

We  have  253  Members  of  tiiis  House 
who  have  introduced  the  Mills  bill.  Let  us 
reject  any  further  delaying  tictlcs  and 
pass  this  bill. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE 
TRUTH  FOR  HOUS: 


OP 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cabell).  Under  a  previous  orfaer  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  "texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  Is  recognized  for  60  liinutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Govemmsnt  of  this 
Nation  will  take  efTectlve  stei»s  to  meet 
the  Nation's  housing  crisis  will  be  largely 
decided  tomorrow  when  the  fanerg«icy 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970 — HR.  17495 — 
reaches  the  House  floor.  I 

The  membership  of  the  Honse  will  be 
asked  to  meet  the  housing  cijlsis  in  the 
only  way  it  can  be  met,  by  providing  a 
large  additional  source  of  mortgage  funds 
at  reasonable  rates;  specifically  a  mini- 
mum of  $4  billion  a  yeario  finance 
mortgage  loans  for  a  minimuni  of  200,000 
low-,  moderate-,  and  mldflle-lncome 
families  a  year,  at  Interesd  rates  no 
higher  than  6'^  percent.         | 

Whether  this  volume  of  fu^ds  will  be 
provided  to  help  the  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation's  population  that  has  been  priced 
out  of  the  housing  market  wlll^  decided 
by  the  fate  of  Utle  V  of  the  :  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act. 

A    NATTOKAL   BANK   rOB    HOT  SIMO 

Title  V,  the  only  section  that  gives 
meaning  to  the  title  of  the  bUl,  author- 
izes the  establishment  of  ^  National 
Development  Bank  for  Housing. 

Most  of  the  loan  funds  foi  the  Bank 
would  be  obtained  through  |he  sale  of 
Development  Bank  obligations  in  the 
open  market.  Other  sources  of  loan  funds 
could  be  congressional  appropriations, 
the  sale  of  Baaak  obligations  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  on  the  open  market  and,  when 
necessary  to  achieve  adequate  levels,  the 
required  prirchase  of  Bank  obligations  by 
tax-exempt  private  pension  funds  and 
vlrtiially  tax-exempt  foundations. 

Bank  obligations  would  Have  yields 
equal  to  comparable  Treasury  securities, 
be  f\illy  negotiable  and  fully  and  uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed.  In  other  words, 
they  could  be  purchased  wlttojout  risk  or 
sacrifice  by  anyone. 


NONINrLATIONAXT 


of  the  De- 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  structure 
velopment  Bank  makes  It  possible  to  pro- 
vide mo6t  if  not  all  Its  loan  funds  with- 
out adding  to  Infiationary  pressure.  Bank 
obligations  purchased  In  the  open  market 
and  by  pension  funds  and  foundations 
would  be  done  with  money  that  would  be 
Invested  anyway — but  In  sir^as  of  the 
ecomHny  that  have  far  less  priority  than 
housing  for  low-,  moderate-,  and  middle- 
Income  families. 

Moreover,  the  DevelopmentiBank  need 
not  rely  on  congressional  appropriations 


or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Not  1  tax 
dollar  would  have  to  go  into  Bank  loan 
funds. 

Despite  all  the  obvious  advantages  of 
such  a  plan  to  meet  the  Nation's  housing 
crisis,  the  administration,  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  never  understand,  has 
seen  fit  to  laimch  strong  opposition  to 
tlUe  V  and  the  Development  Bank  for 
housing  that  It  woiild  create. 

Largely  because  of  opposition  from  the 
administration  and  large  commercial 
banks,  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act 
of  1970  wsu;  amended  during  full  commit- 
tee mark  up  sessions  to  delete  title  V.  The 
Rules  of  the  House  require  that  such  ac- 
tion be  approved  by  the  membership 
when  the  bill  reaches  the  floor.  I  Intend 
to  fight  such  approval  and  to  ctdl  for  re- 
jection of  the  committee  amendment  and 
restoration  of  title  V  and  the  National 
Development  Bank  for  housing  which  It 
creates. 

RAHJtOAOS   VKRStrS    H0T7SIN0 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  opposition  from  the  administration 
and  from  the  country's  big  banks  was 
being  felt  at  the  very  time  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  these  same  banks  were 
trying  to  arrange  sm  allocation  of  credit 
in  the  amount  of  $200  million  to  ball  out 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad  after  it  had 
been  mismanaged  Into  bankruptcy  by  the 
Nation's  sixth  largest  conglomerate  cor- 
poration. Penn  Central's  Indebtedness  to 
the  big  banks  and  the  fate  of  well-healed 
stockholders  seems  to  have  priority  over 
all  other  domestic  needs  In  the  admin- 
istration's view  of  things. 

ONLT    48   PKBCKNT   OF  THE   NEED 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's  housing 
crisis  and  the  tight-money  high-Interest 
conditions  that  have  largely  produced  It, 
means  that  the  level  of  housing  starts  has 
dropped  to  an  annual  rate  of  1.2  million 
units,  only  46  percent  of  the  volume 
needed  to  meet  our  yearly  housing  goals. 

It  means  that  the  capacity  of  the  as- 
sisted hoiislng  programs  established  in 
the  historic  1968  Housing  Act  have  been 
reduced  40  percent. 

It  means  that  families  above  the  as- 
sisted housing  level  now  have  to  have 
gross  Incomes  of  at  least  $13,000  to  $15,- 
000  a  year  in  order  to  afford  a  $20,000, 
30-yeer  mortgage. 

It  means  that  the  rate  of  imemploy- 
ment  in  the  construction  industry  lias 
soared  to  12  percent,  more  than  double 
the  national  unemployment  rate. 

It  means  that  the  housing  Industry  is 
approaching  the  point  of  collapse. 

OKTZLOPMXNT   BANK    POTXNTIAI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  the 
potential  of  the  Development  Bank  for 
housing  against  this  tragic  picture.  The 
Development  Bank,  as  I  said,  would  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  $4  billion  a  year  for 
low-,  moderate-  and  middle-income 
housing  at  Interest  rates  not  exceeding 
6V^  percent.  But  the  economic  Impact  on 
housing  and  those  businesses  and  indus- 
tries closely  related  to  housing  is  twice 
that  amount,  $8  billion,  when  the  multi- 
plier effect  of  the  Bank  is  considered. 

Every  $1,000  invested  In  resldeiUlal 
construction  means  80  man-hours  of 
labor. 


Two  hundred  thousand  housing  units 
means  190,000  on-site  construction  Jobs 
and  254.000  off-site  Jobs. 

Taken  together  these  totals  amount 
to  half  of  the  nearly  1  million  people 
who  liave  become  unemployed  In  the 
Nation  since  tlie  first  of  the  year. 

Rejection  of  title  V  means  that  Con- 
gress is  slamming  the  door  of  employ- 
ment opporttmlty  In  the  face  of  a  hsdf 
million  people.  This  Congress,  for  eco- 
nomic, political,  moral,  or  any  other 
reason,  carmot  afford  to  do  this  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

SOLID    UNION    SUPPORT 

In  tills  connection,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  AFU-CIO  is  solidly  supporting 
establishment  of  a  National  Develop- 
ment Bank  for  Housing  through  title  V 
of  the  bill.  The  leadership  of  13.5  million 
workers  in  the  country  has  repeatedly 
Indicated  to  the  Congress  that  it  has 
absolutely  no  reservations  about  the  pur- 
chase of  Development  Bank  obligations 
by  the  private  pension  funds  which  cov- 
er their  workers. 

Furthermore,  the  AFL-CIO  considers 
the  vote  on  title  V  to  be  the  key  housing 
vote  of  the  year. 

NO    COMPKTmON  FOB   BANKS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  estimate  that 
virtually  every  Member  of  this  House  has 
been  contacted  one  way  or  another  by 
bank  lobbyists  opposing  title  V.  I  want  to 
assure  all  Hoiise  Members  that  the  Na- 
tional Development  Bank  for  Housing 
created  by  the  title  would  in  no  way  com- 
pete for  borrowers  with  conventional 
lending  institutions.  Development  Bank 
loans  would  be  available  only  to  those 
credit-worthy  people  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  mortgage  funds  because  of  tight 
money  conditions  or  because  they  can- 
not aJCTord  what  little  mortgage  money 
is  available  because  of  utterly  unreason- 
able Interest  rates. 

Development  Bank  loans  would  go 
only  to  those  p>eople  who  could  not  bor- 
row from  conventional  lending  institu- 
tions. 

CENTEB8   or    THB    HOUSINC    CBISIS 

The  Nation's  housing  crisis  Is  felt  most 
severely  in  the  inner  cities  and  in  rural 
areas.  It  Is  concentrated  there  largely 
because  of  tlie  imwlllingness  of  large 
urbsin  lending  institutions  to  make  res- 
idential loans  to  people  who  almost  lit- 
erally live  in  the  backyard  of  the  banks, 
and  because  of  the  unwillingness  and  of- 
ten the  inabihty  of  country  banks  to  give 
mortgage  loans  preference  over  shorter 
term,  higher  yielding  credit  needs  of  ttie 
people  in  areas  that  they  serve. 

The  National  Development  Bank  for 
housing  Is  designed  specifically  to  help 
fill  this  enormous  gap  in  the  availability 
of  housing  credit. 

This  is  true  not  only  for  moderate-  and 
middle-income  housing,  but  for  people 
who  would  otherwise  qualify  for  federsJly 
assisted  housing  programs  but  who  can- 
not obtain  loans  because  Interest  rate 
subsidy  funds  have  been  exliausted  or  be- 
cause lending  Institutions  are  unwilling 
to  utilize  these  programs. 

It  should  be  stressed  ttiat  tlie  Develop- 
ment Bank  wlU  have  the  capacity  to  op- 
erate at  a  minimum  loan  level  of  $4  bil- 
lion a  year  regardless  of  the  competition 
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for  Federal  budget  funds  or  the  economic 
climate  of  the  Nation  and  the  fact  that 
the  total  demand  for  credit  now  and  for 
the  foreseeable  future  is  expected  to  far 
exceed  the  available  credit  from  regular 
loan  sources. 

In  effect,  the  National  Development 
Bank  is  the  only  thing  that  tias  so  far 
been  proposed  that  is  capable  of  fulfill- 
ing the  promise  repeatedly  made  by  Con- 
gress to  provide  a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able Uving  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican family,  regardless  of  economic  con- 
ditions. 

BLIND    OPPOSITION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opponents  of  the  Na- 
tional Development  Bank  for  housing 
are  blindly  insisting  that  bsuik  obligations 
will  not  constitute  a  prudent  investment 
for  pension  funds,  foundations  or  any 
other  investor.  The  assertion  Is  being 
made  by  the  same  people  who  have  guided 
noninsured  private  pension  investments 
to  the  point  where  they  now  have  55  per- 
cent of  their  assets  in  common  stock  with 
the  result  that  in  recent  months  pen- 
sion funds  and  their  beneficiaries  have 
suffered  disastrous  losses. 

I  invite  those  pension  funds  that  have 
invested  heavily  in  LTV  stock,  for  ex- 
ample, to  compare  the  value  of  that  in- 
vestment to  Development  Bank  obliga- 
tions. One  particular  stock  on  the  stock 
exchange  in  May  was  worth  one-eighth 
the  price  quoted  for  it  when  it  reached 
its  peak  in  1969.  Development  Bamk  ob- 
ligations, on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
yields  equal  to  comparable  Treasury  ob- 
ligations, be  negotiable  and  fully  and 
unconditionally  guaranteed. 

I  suggest  that  the  pension  fund  ad- 
ministrator who  would  put  the  assets 
of  his  program  into  common  stock  rather 
than  Development  Bank  obligations, 
during  present  market  conditions, 
should  be  promptly  removed  from  ofBce 
for  the  protection  of  the  fund  bene- 
ficiaries. 

IRONIC    KISTORT 

By  the  same  token,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  history  of  pension 
funds  in  this  Nation,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions on  the  part  of  labor  unions,  has 
been  marked  by  a  glaring  irony.  These 
funds,  which  now  have  assets  totaling 
$126.2  billion  and  are  designed  to  safe- 
guard the  welfare  of  retired  workers, 
have  never  been  used  to  any  substantial 
degree  to  improve  the  welfare  of  work- 
ers during  their  long  years  of  employ- 
ment. Instead  of  gigantic  investments 
in  the  stock  market,  the  assets  of  these 
funds  could  have  been  far  better  utilized 
in  providing  mortgage  loans  at  reason- 
able rates  for  the  famUies  of  workers 
covered  by  these  programs. 

The  fact  that  this  has  not  occurred 
is  a  refiection  of  the  nearly  complete 
failure  of  pension  fund  administrators 
to  recognize  any  social  obligation  in 
return  for  the  enormous  tax  advantages 
the  funds  enjoy. 

Administration  spokesmen  in  the 
House,  In  opposing  title  V  of  the  bill,  say 
that  it  does  not  go  to  the  Nation's  hous- 
ing crisis  because  it  would  take  time  to 
organize  the  Development  Bank  and 
place  it  in  operation.  These  people  have 
a  strange  view  of  the  housing  crisis. 
They  sound  as  if  it  will  be  gone  over- 
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night  If  Congress  only  provides  more 
interest  rate  subsidies.  As  I  pointed  out 
a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  interest 
rate  subsidies,  although  useful  during 
normal  economic  conditions  when  mort- 
gage funds  are  adequate  and  interest 
rates  are  reasonable,  do  little  If  any- 
thing to  answer  housing  needs  when 
mortgage  funds  are  not  available. 

But  the  main  point  to  be  made  on  this 
issue  is  that  the  Nation's  housing  crisis 
is  going  to  exist  for  years.  The  Nation  is 
not  going  to  be  able  to  meet  the  annual 
housing  goal  and  produce  2.6  million  new 
and  rehabiUtated  housing  units  over- 
night— not  when  housing  starts  are  now 
at  a  level  of  1.2  million  units. 

A  realistic  view  of  the  situation  pro- 
duces the  inescapable  conclusion  that 
the  United  States  is  going  to  have  a 
housing  crisis  on  its  h£mds  for  some 
years  to  come.  How  long  the  crisis  will 
last  will  depend  on  whether  the  Congress 
is  going  to  provide  ways  of  delivering 
Eulequate  mortgage  funds  at  reasonable 
rates — going  to  depend  on  establishment 
of  vehicles  like  the  National  Develop- 
ment Bank  for  housing — and  not  wheth- 
er it  wiU  take  6  or  8  monthi,  to  organize 
the  Bank  itself.  Without  such  new  ap- 
proaches, we  are  never  going  to  meet  our 
housing  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the 
House,  by  their  vote  to  restore  the  title 
V  and  the  National  Development  Bank 
for  Housing  to  the  Emergency  Home  Pi- 
nance  Act  of  1970,  will  give  clear  indi- 
cation as  to  whether  this  Congress  in- 
tends to  meet  the  national  housing 
crisis — whether  this  Congress  will  make 
this  bill  more  than  an  empty  gesture  in 
the  face  of  the  worst  housing  crisis  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 


THE  LATE  ROBERT  E.  McCORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins),  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sorrowful  heart  that  I  take  the  floor 
this  afternoon  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues my  great  esteem  for  our  senior 
staff  member  on  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  the  late  Robert  E. 
McCord. 

Bob  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the 
committee  on  the  convening  of  the  90th 
Congress  in  1967. 

Because  of  his  distinguished  service 
with  the  committee  as  the  staff  director 
of  both  Labor  and  Education  Subcom- 
mittees, it  seemed  fitting  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment that  he  also  be  given  the  title 
of  senior  specialist. 

In  that  capacity  he  has  served  through 
some  of  the  most  active  and  productive 
years  of  the  committee. 

I  am  not  the  only  member  of  our  com- 
mittee who  has  treasured  his  wise  coun- 
sel. As  the  staff  director  of  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Education  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  late  Cleveland  Bai- 
ley, Bob  not  only  provided  the  commit- 
tee with  expert  staff  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  the  Federal  impact  aid  to 
education  programs  but  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  committee's  work  on 


the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
to  our  committee  hearings  and  analyses 
of  education  legislation  in  the  following 
years  which  laid  the  foimdation  for  the 
enactment  of  the  higher  education,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  and 
vocational  education  legislation  of  the 
1960's. 

His  contribution  to  the  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  was  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  the  field  of  education. 

As  staff  director  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Prank  Thompson,  he  pro- 
vided expert  staff  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Service  Contract  Act  and 
worked  extensively  with  the  subcommit- 
tee in  the  development  of  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act. 

Bob  brought  to  the  committee  in  1956 
a  wide  range  of  experience.  He  graduated 
from  Occidental  College  in  Los  Angeles 
in  1931. 

He  served  as  a  reporter  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Record  in  1931  and  1932. 

He  worked  in  public  relations  with  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  from  1935  to  1937. 

Bob  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1943 
and  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve  upon  his  honorable  discharge  in 
1946. 

Prom  1949  through  1952,  he  was  the 
owner  and  managing  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington News  Service. 

He  wsis  an  agent  with  the  Peoples  Life 
Insurance  Co.  Until  his  death  he  also 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  that 
company. 

His  chosen  profession  was  the  field  of 
journalism,  and  in  this  respect  he  repre- 
sents the  best  of  his  profession.  In  his 
work  for  the  committee  he  was  an  ex- 
pert at  getting  the  facts  and  he  combined 
this  skill  with  a  precision  in  reporting 
them  accurately. 

Because  I  admired  his  effective  work 
I  would  like  to  think  there  are  many 
things  we  had  in  common.  One  thing  I 
know  we  did  share  was  a  love  for  the 
Appalachian  area  to  which  we  were  both 
native.  He  as  a  West  Virginian  and  I  as 
a  Kentuckian  shared  an  appreciation  for 
the  beauty  of  the  hills  and  a  concern  for 
the  need  for  broadened  educational  and 
employment  opportunities  in  Appalachia. 

Although  he  has  lived  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  most  of  the  time  his 
roots  and  ties  were  strong  to  Wellsburg, 
W.  Va.,  where  he  was  born  on  October  22, 
1910,  the  son  of  George  W.  and  EJva  E. 
"Nelson"  McCord. 

While  speaking  these  words  of  respect 
for  my  dear  friend,  I  would  also  extend 
at  this  time  my  condolences  to  his  many 
close  friends  and  in  particular  to  his 
wife,  Audrey,  to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Eva  E. 
McCord,  to  his  sister.  Bertha,  and  to  his 
brother,  George. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  PERB3NS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  the  death  of 
Bob  McCord,  who  was  a  very  valuable 
member  of  the  stsiff  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  who  has  ren- 
dered outstanding  service  in  various  ca- 
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pacities  for  years  to  the  cctnmittee  and 
to  Members  of  the  House  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

Bob  McCord  was  highly  i  espected  and 
admired.  He  was  a  dedicated  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  great  Comm  ittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  He  work;d  untiringly 
in  ths  service  of  the  commit  ;ee  and  when 
necessary  long  hours  in  the  deliberations 
of  that  committee  both  in  public  hear- 
ings and  In  executive  session,  as  well  as 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  vhen  bills  of 
the  committee  were  under  c  onsideration. 

His  passing  leaves  behin<  him  count- 
less friends  who  mourn  the  fact  that  he 
will  not  be  with  us  in  the  :  ears  that  lie 
ahead. 

His  wife  will  derive  grea ,  consolation 
from  the  knowledge  that  Bob  McCord 
enjoyed  the  friendship  anc  respect  not 
only  of  the  members  of  the  i  ommittee  he 
served  but  also  of  countless  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  present 
Members  and  past  Memb«rs. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  McCord  i  ind  her  loved 
ones  my  deep  sympathy  iii  their  great 
loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  'West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  a  d^p  sense  of 
shock  and  sadness  that  I  Warned  of  the 
untimely  passing  of  Bob  llcCord.  who 
earned  the  admiration  of  he  Members 
for  his  professional  skill  anq  craftsman- 
ship in  connection  with  tie  landmark 
education  legislation  that  became  law 
during  his  14  years  as  sg^ice  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lat>or.  As  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  outstanding  {service  of  a 
fellow  West  Virginian. 

Bob  McCord's  work  touched  the  lives 
of  millions  of  students,  ran jing  from  the 
preschool  youngster  to  the  college  grad- 
uate student.  It  touched  them  in  a  myriad 
of  ways — hot  lunches,  school  nutrition, 
equipment,  better  facilities]  books,  arts, 
and  humanities.  Bob's  flie  hand  was 
there  helping  to  draft  these  prograuns 
which  became  law  in  order  I  to  make  our 
schools  better  places  to  learn.  I  Join  with 
the  Speaker,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  outstanding  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
with  whom  Bob  was  a  natijpe  of  Wells- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  and  anothei'  West  Vir- 
ginian, the  late  and  belovol  Honorable 
Cleveland  M.  Bailey  made  him  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Hoiise  General  Isubcommit- 
tee  on  Education  14  years  ago.  Then  Bob 
was  staff  director  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  imderj  the  Honor- 
able Prank  Thompson  before  my  good 
friend  and  Kentucky  neighbor,  the  Hon- 
orable Chairman  Carl  herkins,  ap- 
pointed him  chief  clerk  and  senior 
specialist  of  the  committee] 

Bob  was  a  member  of  tl^t  coterie  of 
professional  staff  people  knbwn  as  "The 
Third  House."  In  my  judgment,  if  there 
were  such  a  position,  he  wo^ld  be  Speak- 
er of  that  august  body.  To  hjs  widow  and 
family,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  . 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  sad  heart  that  I  join  in  the  tribute 
today  to  my  friend,  Robert  E.  McCord, 
whose  death  on  Sunday,  June  21,  is 
keenly  felt  especially  by  all  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
by  all  others  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  come  in  contact  with  him  during  his 
many  years  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Bob  was  a  capable  and  devoted  em- 
ployee on  the  staff  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  He  was  in- 
estimable assistance  to  me  during  my  5 
smd  a  half  years  on  the  committee.  He 
never  failed  to  have  the  right  answer  to 
my  many  smd  varied  questions.  I  shall 
miss  him  very  much  and  I  know  that 
his  shoes  in  the  committee  will  be  hard  to 
fill. 

To  his  family,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  loss. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  deep  sense  of  sadness  expressed  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky at  the  sudden  loss  of  our  friend 
and  coworker,  Robert  E.  McCord.  This 
House  is  fortunate  to  have  the  services 
of  many  outstanding  employees.  None  of 
them,  however,  performed  his  job  more 
diligently  or  with  greater  devotion  than 
did  Bob  McCord. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
great  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor in  the  90th  Congress  and  at  that 
time  I  had  occasion  to  work  very  closely 
with  Bob.  Not  only  was  he  an  outstand- 
ing committee  employee,  knowledgeable 
in  the  business  of  that  committee  and 
in  t^e  business  of  the  House,  but  no  one 
could  have  been  more  agreeable  to  work 
with  than  he.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  benefited  greatly  by  his  service. 
We  shall  all  miss  him  greatly. 

Mrs.  Albert  and  the  members  of  my 
staff  join  me  in  expressing  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Bob's  wife,  mother,  and 
family. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  to- 
day with  my  colleagues  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  grief  at  the  passing  of  our 
good  friend  and  invaluable  counselor, 
Robert  McCord,  chief  clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Bob  McCord  has  served  this  House  and 
each  of  its  Members  for  many  years.  He 
was  here,  and  a  veteran  of  the  House, 
when  I  first  took  the  oath,  and  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  conceive  of  this  House  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  without  the  soimd  advice  and 
dry  wit  of  Bob  McCord. 

I  will  not  take  much  of  the  time  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  oxu-  grief 
will  not  be  assuaged  by  words,  nor  will 
our  loss  be  made  good  by  talking  about 
it.  Let  me  say  only  that  Robert  McCord 
richly  earned  the  epitaph  which  many  of 
us  would  consider  the  highest  praise  that 
can  be  afforded  a  staff  member  or  a 
Member  of  this  body.  He  was  a  loyal, 
faithful,  and  loving  servant  of  this 
House.  He  understood  it,  he  knew  its  tra- 
ditions and  its  capabilities,  and  he  helped 


make  it  function  better  than  it  would 
have  without  him. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  untimely 
and  tragic  death  of  Bob  McCord,  chief 
counsel  of  our  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee,  leaves  this  Congress  with 
a  great  sense  of  loss.  We  shall  greatly 
miss  his  presence  and  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  pay  due  tribute  to  the  role  he 
has  played  in  the  shaping  of  the  domestic 
policies  of  this  Nation. 

At  this  moment,  I  am  shamefully 
aware  of  my  negligence  during  those 
times  when  I  should  have  made  known 
my  appreciation  to  Bob  McCord.  The 
responsibilities  which  fell  on  him  were 
vast  and  his  performance  was  always 
equal  the  challenge. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  committee, 
I  very  quickly  learned  the  value  of  Bob's 
experience  and  his  counsel.  Quietly,  but 
steadily,  he  took  on  the  tasks — turning 
the  voices  and  views  of  interests,  public 
servants,  and  Presidents  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  legislative  process. 

We  always  expected  Bob  McCord  to  be 
on  top  of  all  the  issues.  We  always  ex- 
pected him  to  know  the  answers  to  all 
our  questions.  And  somehow  he  always 
was  ready  with  the  expertise  and  the 
guidance  we  sought.  He  was  never  caught 
short  of  the  faith  we  had  in  him.  He 
worked  behind  scenes  but  he  was  always 
one  step  ahead  of  the  demands  placed 
upon  him. 

The  service  and  career  of  Bob  McCord 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  work  of 
conunittee  staff  members  who  keep  the 
wheels  of  Congress  turning.  It  serves  to 
remind  us  that  we  too  seldom  give  credit 
where  this  credit  is  most  surely  due. 

Belatedly,  today,  we  state  our  respect 
and  our  gratitude  for  the  man  and  the 
contributions  of  Bob  McCord.  We  convey 
our  esteem  to  his  family  in  their  time 
of  grief  and  we  offer  our  thanks  that 
they  shared  with  us  the  time  Bob  McCord 
spent  in  life  and  for  the  hours  that  he 
toiled  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  His  death  was  sudden  and  found 
us  unprepared,  though  we  could  not  have 
prepared  for  the  loss  of  this  man. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  join  with  the  Honorable 
Carl  Perkins,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and  my 
colleagues,  to  express  my  heartfelt  loss 
over  the  recent  and  completely  unex- 
pected death  of  Bob  McCord,  the  chief 
clerk  smd  senior  specialist  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
first  meet  Bob  McCord  in  1934.  At  that 
time  he  was  a  most_jesponsible  news- 
paper reporter  and  I  knew  him  during 
his  service  with  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 

At  a  later  date.  Bob  was  employed  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  late  Congressman 
Cleveland  M.  Bailey  of  my  home  State 
of  West  Virginia  who  was  the  dean  of  the 
West  Virginia  congressional  delegation. 

During  Mr.  McCord's  association  with 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  relying 
upon  him  for  his  wise  coimsel  and  ad- 
vice on  legislative  matters  in  which  his 
knowledge  was  unexcelled. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable 
and  knowledgeable  staff  members  from  a 
major  committee  of  the  House  and  in 
the  days  to  come,  we  will  miss  the  guid- 
ance and  counsel  of  our  mutual  friend 
in  the  field  of  compUcated  and  complex 
legislation. 

During  these  long  years  of  close  associ- 
ation with  the  late  Mr.  McCord,  I  learned 
to  respect  and  admire  his  responsibility 
and  his  dedication  to  public  concern.  Bob 
was  my  friend  and  I  join  with  each  of 
you  in  extending  to  his  family  my  deepest 
heartfelt  sympathy  dming  the  dark  days 
that  they  have  because  he  has  been  called 
to  the  greater  life. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  days  ahead  will 
be  more  difficult  because  we  have  relied 
upon  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
this  man  of  dedication. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  join  in  expressing 
my  sorrow  to  Mrs.  McCord  on  the  loss 
of  her  husband.  Bob. 

We  on  the  Republican  side  were  al- 
ways impressed  with  Bob  McCord's  dedi- 
cation to  his  job.  A  man  with  his  ability 
and  loyalty  will  be  difficult  to  replace. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  vir- 
tually the  entire  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  expressing 
my  profound  sense  of  loss  due  to  the  un- 
timely passing  of  our  valued  employee, 
Robert  E.  McCord. 

As  chief  clerk  and  senior  specialist 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  Bob  McCord  exemplified  the 
ideals  of  ability  and  service  among  our 
professional  staff  personnel. 

He  cannot  be  replaced.  As  a  member 
of  the  committee,  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege on  numerous  occasions  of  benefit- 
ting from  his  sound  guidance  and  advice. 
His  knowledge  of  legislation  was  inti- 
mate and  perspective.  He  had  an  out- 
standing manager's  Instinct  for  keeping 
our  committee  functioning  efficiently  and 
smoothly. 

Bob  spent  much  of  his  adult  life  on 
Capitol  Hill.  His  roots  run  to  his  birth 
in  West  Virginia  and  residence  in  Cali- 
fornia as  a  young  man.  A  graduate  of 
Occidental  College,  he  was  a  newspaper 
reporter,  life  Insurance  agent,  public  re- 
lations official,  EUid  Washington  editor 
prior  to  joining  the  committee  staff  in 
1954. 

As  the  principal  staff  member  of  our 
committee,  he  drew  on  this  wide-rang- 
ing background  and  expertise  to  help 
draft  and  enact  some  of  the  most  sweep- 
ing legislation  ever  passed  in  this  coun- 
try. During  his  career  the  House  passed 
not  only  one  but  numerous  landmarks 
bills  in  the  fields  of  education  and  labor. 
Bob  McCord  has  left  his  imprint  on  all 
of  these  programs  which  have  such  a 
deep  and  beneflcisd  impact  on  our  so- 
ciety. Millions  of  our  people  who  never 
knew  Bob  have  nonetheless  gained 
through  his  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

He  has  helped  the  chairman  and  all 
members  of  the  committee,  myself  in- 
cluded, do  a  better  job.  We  are  all  In  his 


debt,  and  we  will  deeply  miss  this  most 
able  and  gentle  man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins),  and  others,  relating  to  the 
late  Robert  E.  McCord. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  were  artic- 
ulate enough  to  tell  the  Members  of  the 
House  exactly  what  sort  of  a  fellow  Bob 
McCord  was  and  how  deeply  I  feel  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  greatest  friends  and 
associates  I  have  ever  had.  Bob  was  an 
absolutely  perfect  gem  of  a  man.  He  was 
brilliant,  helpful,  friendly  and,  above  all, 
loyal  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  people  with  whom  he  worked. 

I  first  met  Bob  McCord  in  January 
1955.  We  became  friends  immediately, 
smd  I  am  proud  to  say  that  our  friend- 
ship grew  over  the  years.  Mr.  McCord 
served  our  former  colleague,  James  Quig- 
ley,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  distinction  and 
then  became  associated  with  our  late 
colleague,  Cleveland  Bailey,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  counsel  to  an  education  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  professional  staff 
meml)er  knew  more  of  the  legislative 
process,  and  of  the  most  minute  details 
of  latwr  and  education  legislation  than 
did  Bob  McCord.  He  was  a  master  of  the 
legislative  art,  and  he  was  one  who  ap- 
plied his  great  knowledge  to  the  inter- 
ests of  children  and  working  people  who 
were  less  fortunate.  He  was  a  great  and 
compassionate  man. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  Bob 
McCord  as  counsel  to  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  which  I  chaired  for 
several  years.  With  Bob's  help  and  guid- 
ance we  were  able  to  legislate  to  help  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  the  underprivileged, 
and  those  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  things  in  our  national  life.  My 
colleagues  and  I  came  to  call  Bob  Mc- 
Cord 'The  Coimselor,"  and  with  good 
reason.  He  knew  the  answer  to  all  of  our 
questions,  and  his  advice  was  unfailing- 
ly accurate. 

Bob  McCord  worked  on  the  HUl  not 
because  it  was  economically  necessary 
for  him  to  do  so,-Mr.  Speaker.  His  busi- 
ness talents  were  such  that  he  could, 
and  did,  earn  a  much  greater  salary  in 
private  business.  He  worked  with  us  be- 
cause he  loved  people  and  wanted  to 
help  them. 

In  1967  our  great  friend  smd  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  Carl  Perkins,  became 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  literally  stole  "Coim- 
sellor"  McCord  from  me.  One  can  hardly 
blame  Mr.  Perkins,  for  he  recognized  the 
"Counsellor's"  skills  and  needed  him  for 
a  more  important  position.  Bob  did  per- 
fectly, as  expected,  and  all  of  us  were 
the  beneficiaries  of  his  remarkable  abil- 
ities. 

I  shall  not  belabor  the  point,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Bob  McCord,  the  "Counsellor," 
was  a  beloved  friend  who  can  never  be 
replaced.  I  can  say  only  that  I  am  proud 
to  have  had  the  honor  of  his  friendship 
and  the  benefit  of  his  counsel.  All  of  us 
extend  to  his  widow,  Audrey,  and  to 
his  family  our  deepest  sympathy. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 


words  cannot  describe  the  shock  and  sor- 
row I  felt  this  week  upon  learning  of  the 
death  of  Robert  McCord,  chief  clerk  for 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Since  my  appointment  to  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  in  January 
1965,  I  had  developed  a  deep  friendship 
and  profound  adiniration  for  Bob  Mc- 
Cord. He  was  knowledgeable,  coc^serative, 
efficient,  and  friendly;  an  unfailing 
source  of  Information  on  any  matter  re- 
lating to  the  committee  or  its  activities. 

His  journalistic  background,  his  serv- 
ice in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  n, 
and  his  14  yeais  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  staff  had  given  him  a 
broad  insight  into  humanity  and  into  its 
many  problems.  Bob  was  especially  well 
versed,  naturally,  in  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation and  labor.  All  the  members  of  the 
committee  depended  strongly  upon  his 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  he  never 
let  us  down. 

Bob's  wisdom  and  cheerfulness  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  those  of  us  who  worked 
so  closely  with  him. 

To  his  wife,  mother,  brother,  and  sis- 
ter, I  extend  my  condolences,  but  I  know 
that  their  grief  is  tempered  somewhat  in 
the  knowledge  that  Bob  lived  a  full  and 
satisfying  life,  that  he  leaves  a  wide  circle 
of  friends,  and  that  he  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind through  his  dedicated  efforts. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  early  in 
my  career  as  a  public  servant,  I  discov- 
ered that  an  elected  official  can  only  be  as 
successful  as  the  staff  which  surrounds 
him  allows  him  to  l)ecome.  Bob  McCord 
was  part  of  a  staff  which  has  contributed 
to  the  success  of  all  of  whom  he  served 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
The  sudden,  shocking  loss  of  Bob's 
friendship  and  assistance  is  something 
from  which  none  of  us  will  quickly  or 
easily  recover. 

Aside  from  being  an  able  and  astute 
political  assistant,  Bob  was  a  deep  and 
cultured  man.  He  contributed  much  as 
a  personal  friend,  and  I  deeply  regret 
that  the  pressures  of  our  work  often  pre- 
cluded the  opportunities  to  enjoy  and 
explore  that  relationship  further. 

Mrs.  Dent  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Bob's  family,  and  I  wish  to 
join  Chairmaoi  Perkins  today  in  his  great 
sorrow  over  the  loss  of  a  fine  colleague. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  add  my  com- 
ments to  those  made  by  my  colleagues  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  in 
memory  of  our  good  friend,  Bob  McCord. 

Even  though  I  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  for 
less  than  1  Va  years,  I  have  had  more  than 
ample  time  to  become  acquainted  with 
Bob  McCord  and  to  assess  his  superior 
qualities. 

In  my  opinion,  his  dedication  to  good, 
sound,  responsible  government  was  an 
example  to  all  of  us  who  had  the  great 
privilege  of  knowing  him  and  working 
with  him. 

Furthermore,  he  was  sincere,  modest, 
friendly,  accurate,  dependable,  and  hard 
working. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
statement  made  by  our  Committee 
Chairman  Carl  Perkins  who  said: 
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H«  was  my  good  friend,  be 
Uonally  able,  loyal  and  gentle 
thaxk  anyone  saw  to  it  tbat  thi  \ 
ran  smoothly.  He  can  never  be  r 
is  a  deep,  deep  loss. 


a  an. 


an  excep- 

He  more 

Committee 

1  placed.  Ours 


McCo  d.  I  extend 


^  r.  Speaker, 

sfdness  that 

Sunday  of 

the  House 


o: 


y<ars 


conscie  itious 


H:ll 


sUff. 
and  the 
le  came  in 
liim. 

>pportunity 
deepest  per- 


Spea  ker, 


To  the  family  of  Bob 
my  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  real 
I  learned  of  the  death  last 
Robert  McCord.  chief  clerk 
Education  and  Labor  Commitjtee 

During  my  service  on  that 
I  had  occasion  to  work  closely 
His  was  not  an  easy  job,  as 
tion  of  the  committee  Is  brahd 
matters  with  which  he  dealt 
controversial.  During  those 
Bob    an    extremely 
highly  capable  individual. 

His  colleagues  on  the  comi^iittee 
his  associates  on  Capitol 
many  Members  with  whom 
contact  will  certainly  miss 

I  should  like  to  take  this 
to  extend  to  his  family  my 
sonal  sympathy. 

Mr.   ADDABBO.   Mr. 
with  my  colleagues  in 
sorrow  at  the  untimely 
ert  E.  McCord,  who  served 
tion  as  chief  clerk  to  the 
mittee  on  Education  and  Lab^r 

Bob  was  a  great  help  to 
of  this  body,  both  those  whd 
the  committee,  and  those  of 
not.   He   was  always  available 
counsel  and  advice  to  a  Member 
brought  him  a  problem  relafting 
committee  work. 

Bob  joined  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  in  1956 
his  way  up  from  staff  memi^r 
clerk  and  senior  specialist 
ence  was  invaluable  to  the 
and  to  the  Congress  over  thofee 
a  naval  veteran  &nd  former 
reporter.    Bob    owned    and 
Washington  News  Service 
ing  the  House  committee. 

I  extend  my  p>ersonal  sympathies 
wife,  Audrey,  and  I  join 
knew  Bob  in  remembering  1 
ment  to  public  service. 


expri  isslng 
passi  ng 

with 
I 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  tJX'l'END 
Mr.    PERKINS.    Mr.    Speaker 


unanimous   consent   that   at 
may  have  5  legislative  days 
extend  their  remarks  in  the 
this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempdre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  [the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VOTE    ON    PRESIDENTS 
HILL-BURTON 
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wth 


I   ask 

Members 
n  which  to 
Record  on 


VETTO    OP 


ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoU.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texais  (Mr.  Busif)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speakeri  tomorrow 
the  House  is  scheduled  lo  vote  on 
whether  or  not  to  override  the  Presi- 


dent's veto  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  This 
is  an  extremely  critical  vote.  Unavoid- 
able personal  reasons  prevent  my  being 
in  Washington  when  the  vote  is  taken. 
Therefore,  I  feel  compelled  to  make  my 
position  clear  today. 

I  support  the  HIU -Burton  program.  I 
have  always  supported  it.  I  believe  this 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams in  existence.  The  goal  of  increas- 
ing hospital  beds  is  even  more  critical 
today  than  it  was  when  the  program  was 
instituted. 

But,  this  is  not  a  vote  for  or  against 
health  care.  In  fiscal  year  1971  there  will 
be  a  28-percent  increase  in  health  out- 
lays. There  wiU  be  increases  in  programs 
affecting  family  planning,  heart  and 
cancer  research,  alcoholisim  and  drug 
abuse  and  a  revision  of  medicare  and 
programs  providing  medical  aid  to  the 
poor. 

The  President's  objection  to  the  bill, 
H.R.  11102,  is  not  to  the  high  priority 
Congress  has  given  Hill-Burton  funds; 
but,  rather,  to  that  section  of  the  bill — 
section  601 — which  requires  that  all 
funds  appropriated  be  spent. 

Our  constituents  are  screaming  for  re- 
ductions in  Federal  spending.  The  House 
has  placed  a  $395  billion  spending  limi- 
tation on  the  President  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  Yet.  in  this  bill  we  have  required 
that  "every  dime"  appropriated  be 
spent. 

I  just  do  not  think  we  can  take  such 
a  limited  view.  Congress  has  to  look  at 
the  total  economic  picture.  We  have  to 
view  all  legislation  in  the  context  of  the 
projected  $1.3  billion  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1971  and  the  effect  this  deficit  is 
going  to  have  on  the  pocketbooks  of 
every  American.  We  are  now  seeing — 
in  high  prices  and  general  economic  in- 
stability— the  effects  of  8  years  of 
budgetary  deficits  amounting  to  a  total 
of  $60.2  billion.  We  have  to  take  into 
account  the  wishes  of  our  constituents 
that  "Government  spending  be  cut"  and 
that  priorities  in  spending  be  established. 
We  have  to  take  into  account  that 
there  are  other  programs  of  equal  impor- 
tance— education,  health  care,  pollution 
control,  et  cetera.  And,  finally,  we  have  to 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent considers  this  one  section  so  onerous 
that  he  would  veto  the  bill  to  see  it 
removed. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  account, 
were  I  present  tomorrow.  I  would  vote 
to  sustain  the  veto. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced today  which  is  identical  to  H.R. 
1 1 102 — the  vetoed  bill — except  that  it  de- 
letes section  601  which  requires  the  Pres- 
ident to  spend  all  funds  appropriated. 
This  new  bill  provides  for  a  3  year 
$2.79  billion  authorization  for  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  health  facili- 
ties. I  am  confident  it  will  give  this  pro- 
gram the  needed  impetus  to  meet 
its  objectives.  I  repeat,  I  am  for  Hill- 
Burton,  but  I  am  not  for  telling  the 
President  ''restrict  spending"  then  re- 
moving any  leeway  he  might  have  from 
living  within  a  ceiling.  I  am  confident 
that  the  new  Hill-Burton  will  pass  but 
I  want  It  done  without  section  601. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
8  years  since  this  body  has  been  pre- 
sented with  an  opportunity  to  consider 
through  legislation  essential  changes  in 
our  Nation's  foreign  trade  policy.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  the  subject  of  for- 
eign trade  legislation.  I  appeared  before 
that  committee  to  present  them  with  in- 
formation concerning  the  problems  of 
the  manufacturing  industries  which  are 
located  in  my  district.  These  industries 
are  part  of  important  national  industries 
which  are  being  seriously  affected  by 
unregulated  imports. 

The  loss  of  employment  and  the  de- 
terioration in  our  Nation's  balance  of 
trade  and  payments  caused  by  the  failure 
of  our  existing  foreign  trade  machinery 
to  correct  these  situations  urgently  re- 
quire strong  measures  by  the  Congress. 
I  know  that  there  is  considerable  senti- 
ment among  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
to  take  such  action  when  the  opportunity 
is  presented  to  us.  We  are  glad  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  study- 
ing foreign  trade  legislation,  and  we  look 
forward  to  an  early  opportunity  to  act 
upon  a  bill  which  will  carry  out  essential 
reforms  in  our  foreign  trade  policy  and 
practice.  I  believe  it  will  be  helpful  to 
other  Members  of  this  body  to  consider 
the  information  which  I  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  this 
subject. 

There  are  12  major  manufacturing 
industries  operating  in  my  district.  They 
employ  21,514  of  my  constituents  in  well- 
paying  American  jobs.  Their  wages  di- 
rectly support  about  100,000  residents  of 
the  district — about  one  out  of  every  five 
of  my  constituents.  Their  wages,  and  the 
materials  purchases  and  transportation 
services  required  by  the  plants  in  which 
they  work,  spent  in  the  11  counties  of  the 
district,  provide  a  major  economic  base 
for  service  industries,  retail  establish- 
ments, churches,  hospitals,  and  school 
districts  in  my  district.  The  homes  of 
these  industrial  workers,  the  plants  in 
which  they  work,  and  the  facilities  of  the 
service  and  transportation  industries 
which  serve  them,  together  form  a  major 
part  of  the  tax  base  of  the  local  com- 
munities in  my  district.  Altogether, 
these  12  industries  are  the  indispensable 
source  of  economic  activity  in  my 
district. 

The  majority  of  these  industries  are 
suffering  acutely  from  excessive  import 
competition.  Their  workers  have  suffered 
job  layoffs,  and  short-time  work.  Unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  have 
become  again  a  specter  in  my  district. 
Three  of  11  counties  in  my  district  were 
classified  by  the  Labor  Department  as  of 
March  1,  1970,  as  areas  of  substantial 
imemployment. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  listed  the 
particulars  of  the  industries  in  my  dis- 
trict which  have  already  sustained  mar- 
ket disruption  and  economic  injury  from 
excessive  imports: 
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TABLE  1.-IMPORT-IMPACTE0  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRIES  WITH  PRODUCTION  FACILITIES  IN  THE  1ST  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  TENNESSEE 


SIC  No. 


Name  ot  industry 


Employment 

in  1st  district,    

Tennessee, 
March  1968    1964 


U.S.  imports 
(in  millions) 


National  employment  in  tiie  industry 
(in  tiMMisaods) 


1969 


2032 

22 

23 

2S11 

2892 

321 

3es 


Canned  specialties ^^ 

Text.le  mill  products 1.53i 

Apparel  and  related  producb 2,628 

Wood  household  lurnitur* 2,  525 

Explosives..  ■---  2.900 

Flat  glass l.SM 

Radio  and  TV  receivers 2,000 


1.1  H) 2.5  1b 

752.3  sq  yd 1,674.8  sq  yd 

560.7  sq  yd 1,518.1  sq  yd 

J32  6 174.5 

32  1b 18.3  lb 

486.1  sq  ft 568.2  sq  K 

J243.6 I939J 


Percent 

cliange 

1964 

1969 

+127 

25.7 

32.1 

+123 

892.0 

987.0 

+171 

1,302.5 

1,417.5 

+129 

I5L6 

179.6 

+469 

17.9 

45.5 

+17 

30.8 

2S.9 

+268 

118.8 

1M.6 

February- 
March 
1970 


23.4 

9(1.3 

1,404.1 

16f.4 

»  4 

24  9 

131.8 


Source  US   Department  ot  Commerce,  Bureau  ol  the  Census,  1967  Census  ot  Manufactures,  1968  County  Business  Patterns,  IM146,  FT  135,  FT  246  (1964,  1969):  U.S.  Department  nt  Labor, 
Employment  and  Earnings  Statistics  ot  the  United  States,  1909-68;  Mar  -Apr.  1970 


These  seven  industries  have  sustained 
a  loss  of  90,000  jobs  by  February  or 
March  1970  compared  with  the  average 
level  of  employment  in  1969.  The  flat 
glass  industry  won  a  finding  of  serious 
injury  and  a  finding  that  the  tariff  on 
sheet  glass  should  be  restored  to  the 
statutory  level  from  the  Tariff  Conunis- 
sion,  but  the  free  traders  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  persuaded  the  President  not 
to  do  so.  The  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries have  been  waiting  patiently  for  the 


administration  to  negotiate  one  or  more 
international  agreements  to  limit  im- 
ports of  textile  articles.  The  executive 
branch  has  failed,  but  still  opposes  leg- 
islative action  by  your  ccMnmittee. 

The  electronic  products  industry 
sought  to  have  the  Executive  exercise 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  modify 
radio  and  TV  duties,  raising  them  to  the 
level  of  25  percent,  imder  the  "open  sea- 
son" procedure  of  article  XXVm  of 
GATT,  but  the  Special  Representative 


for  Trade  Negotiations  squashed  that 
move. 

The  name  of  the  game  in  the  executive 
branch  is  refuse  to  help  any  domestic 
industry  or  group  of  workers  being  hurt 
by  imports,  and  talk,  talk,  talk  while  the 
problem  goes  away  or  the  industry  and 
its  workers  give  up  in  despair. 

There  are  three  other  industries  in  my 
district  which  are  acutely  vulnerable  to 
administration  policy  in  the  trade  area. 
They  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  2 -IMPORT-SENSITIVE  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRIES  WITH  PRODUCTION  FACILITIES  IN  THE  1ST  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  TENNESSEE  THREATENED  BY  CURRENT 

ADMINISTRATION  TRADE  POLICIES 


Employment 

in  1st  district. 

Tennessee, 


U.S.  imparts 
(in  millions) 


National  emptovmcnt  in  ttw  industry 
(in  mouse  nds) 


SIC  No. 


Name  of  industry 


March  1968    1964 


1969 


Percent 
change 


1964 


1969 


FebriMry- 

March 
1970 


2818    Industrial  organic  chemicals. 

2821    Plastics  and  resins 

2823.2824    Man-made  fibers 


2,000    J104.0 J245.4.. 

2.000    14.81b 64.21b.. 

3,983    208.21b 473.61b. 


+136 

+334 
+127 


111.1 
80.9 
87.4 


124.2 
97.3 
114.0 


125.5 
98.0 
114.6 


Source   U  S  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  ot  the  Census,  1967  Census  ol  Manufactures,  1968  County  Business  Patterns,  IM  146,  FT  135,  FT  246  (1964, 1969).  U.S.  Department  of  Lebor, 
Employment  and  Earnings  Statistics  of  the  United  States.  1909^;  Mar.-Apr.  1970. 


Industrial  organic  chemicals  and  plsis- 
tics  and  resins  are  industries  whose  pro- 
duction and  employment  are  protected 
In  large  part  from  import  injury  by  the 
American  selling  price  system  of  customs 
valuation.  The  administration  seeks  to 
persuade  you  to  repeal  ASP.  Virtually 
the  sole  beneficiary  will  be  Germany 
whose  export  trade  surpluses  are  so  large 
that  the  whole  Western  World  is  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  on  the  financial 
structure  of  world  trade.  These  indus- 
tries are  at  a  point  of  equilibrium  now, 
as  the  employment  figures  suggest.  If 
ASP  is  repealed,  the  principal  source  of 
strength  in  my  district  will  be  seriously 
threatened.  The  ASP  agreement  was  void 
ab  Initio.  It  should  never  have  been 
negotiated.  It  should  not  now  be  honored 
by  the  Congress. 

The  manmade  fiber  producing  indus- 
try is  one  of  the  largest  employers  of 
manufactiuing  labor  in  my  district.  Its 
operations  are  adversely  affected  by 
every  pound  of  manmade  fiber  which  is 
Imported  into  the  country,  whether  in 
the  form  of  fiber,  fabric,  or  apparel.  The 
full  burden  of  manmade  fiber  textile  im- 
ports rests  on  this  industry,  and  threat- 
ens the  welfare  of  the  largest  group  of 
workers  in  my  district.  The  administra- 
tion, while  commendably  doing  its  best 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  to  limit  im- 
ports of  manmade  fiber  textile  products, 
opposes  the  Inclusion  of  the  basic  fiber 
products  In  the  agreement.  What  is 
worse,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 


leveled  his  lance  at  the  definition  of  tex- 
tile articles  in  H.R.  16920,  introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  seeks  to  persuade  you  to 
delete  manmade  staple  fiber  and  fila- 
ments from  the  definition,  and  thus  from 
the  scope  of  the  bill.  Were  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  to  honor  his  re- 
quest, it  would  directly  harm  the  in- 
terests of  the  workers  in  the  manmade 
fiber  plants  in  my  district.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Congress  creates  import-regu- 
lating machinery  which  leaves  the  fibers 
loophole  for  the  foreign  fiber  producers 
themselves  out,  it  provides  a  gaping 
to  pour  their  surplus  fiber  production 
through  without  limitation.  I  earnestly 
ask  that  this  not  be  done. 

In  summary  of  my  testimony  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  made 
the  following  requests : 

First,  that  the  committee  stick  by  Its 
guns  and  report  out  H.R.  16920  as  now 
written;  keep  manmade  staple  fiber  and 
filaments  in  the  bill; 

Second,  that  the  committee  reject  title 
rv  of  the  administration  bill :  retain  ASP ; 

Third,  that  the  committee  expand  H.R. 
16920  to  include  fiat  glass  and  electronic 
products,  as  is  done  in  a  group  of  bills 
pending  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  typified  by  my  bill,  H.R. 
13941: 

Fourth,  that  the  committee  expand 
H.R.  16920,  to  include  ladies'  handbags. 
Imports  are  adversely  affecting  the 
ladies'  handbag  industry  in  the  United 


States  as  the  Japanese  are  copying  and 
sending  their  merchandise  back  to  the 
United  States  at  a  much  lesser  price:  and 
Fifth,  that  the  conunittee  reform  the 
escape  clause  as  title  n  of  H.R.  16920 
would  do  to  make  the  Tariff  Commission 
findings  of  injury  and  of  the  duty  in- 
crease or  quotas  needed  to  correct  the  in- 
jury binding  on  the  President:  let  us 
have  no  more  sheet  glass  or  piano  cases 
where  free  traders  in  the  executive 
branch  torpedo  authentic  Tariff  Com- 
mission findings  of  injury  and  needed 
relief. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
STAND  ON  MAJOR  PROPOSALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexandct) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
department  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  except  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  taken  a  stand  on  major 
proposals  before  the  Congress.  The  USDA 
waited  until  March  1970  before  submit- 
ting its  concepts  and  philosophy  of  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress.  During  these 
many  months,  many  meetings  have  been 
held,  many  conferences  have  occurred, 
and  serious  efforts  have  been  made  by 
every  segment  of  the  agricultui-al  com- 
munity in  an  attempt  to  cooperate  with 
the  administration  in  producing  new 
farm  legislation.   Nonetheless,   the  ad- 
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ministration  has  not  to  this  iate  made 
firm  its  position  relative  to  thi  s  proposals 
being  considered. 

As  one  member  of  the  Houf  e  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  I  have  bee  i  very  dis- 
appointed in  the  lack  of  leadership,  lack 
of  imagination,  and  the  lack  df  initiative 
shown  by  the  USDA. 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  duri  ig  the  past 
17  months  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  committed  to  helping  the 
farmers  of  northeast  Arkansas .  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  failed  in  the  greatest  task  facing 
us  during  this  period — the  development 
of  new  farm  legislation. 

For  example.  I  have  been  trying  for 
over  a  month  to  discover  the  t  dministra- 
tion's  position  on  the  various  farm  pro- 
posals under  consideration  b  r  the  com- 
mittee. In  a  letter  to  Secret  iry  Hardin 
dated  May  28.  1970.  I  asketi  if  legisla- 
tion sent  to  the  committee  la^t  February 
by  the  USDA  represented  administration 
proposals.  If  it  did  not.  I  askftd.  did  they 
disagree  with  those  proposal;? 

The  reply  received  June  10,  1970,  from 
an  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul  ture  merely 
restated  that  the  administrat  ion  has  not 
submitted  its  proposals  to  ths  Congress, 
even  though  it  has  had  17  mcnths  to  de- 
velop its  position.  My  secoiid  question 
asking  whether  the  USDA  dis  igreed  with 
the  proposals  it  had  submi  ted  to  the 
Committee  was  conveniently  I  gnored. 

On  Jime  15,  1970, 1  sent  a  second  letter 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
peating that  question.  No  mswer  has 
been  received  to  date. 

It  is  now  becoming  cuestlonable 
whether  any  commitment  by  :he  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  can  be  sifccepted  un- 
less it  is  reduced  to  writing.  [Earlier  this 
year.  Department  spokesmen  said  it  was 
supporting  a  farm  F>ayment  L  mitation  of 
a  fixed  amount.  Spokesmen  n  dw  say  they 
have  no  commitment  on  thii  important 
subject  and  that  it  is  now  cc  nsidering  a 
lower  figure. 

I  ask.  Where  does  the  USDA  stand? 
It  is  said  that  new  farm  legislation  can- 
not be  passed  through  the  Coiigress  with- 
out administration  support.  I  ask,  How 
can  that  support  be  obtained  when  the 
USDA  apparently  cannot  dec  Ide  where  it 
stands  on  legislative  proposals? 

I  say  again  that  it  Is  time  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  begin  consid- 
ering the  needs  of  the  Nation's  farmers 
and  to  represent  their  inteiests  within 
the  administration.  It  is  time  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  decide  wheth  er  It  is  with 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  or  against 
them.  The  letter  follows: 

W  AT  28,  1970. 
Hon.  CurroRD  Hakdin. 
Secretary.  Department  of  Agricu  Hure. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea>  Mb.  Seckktakt:  Enclose  <1  Is  a  tran- 
script ol  remarks  reportedly  m»  le  by  William 
E.  Oalbralth,  Deputy  X7nder  Jecretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  comemlng  farm 
proposals  now  under  consideration.  As  I  in- 
terpret Mr.  Oalbralth'B  remark^  he  says  that 
the  CSDA  has  not  submitted  a^y  legislative 
recommendations  to  Congresf.  Does  this 
statement  reflect  the  official  p<^ltlon  of  you 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture?  If  It  does 
not,  are  you  then  saying  that  you  are  not  In 
agreement    with    the    proposep    legislation 


which  was  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee m  February  by  your  department? 

LookLlng  forward  to  hearing  from  you  In 
the  Immediate  future.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Alxxandcs, 
Congressman  from  Arkansas,  First  District. 

DEPAHTMENT  of  AORICtTLTTJME. 

Washington.  D.C.  June  10.  1970. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexandkb. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mb.  Alkxandeb:  I  am  happy  to  clarify 
the  Department's  position  regarding  farm 
proposals  as  requested  In  your  letter  of  May 
38  to  Secretary  Hardin. 

I  believe  the  problem  you  have  raised  Is 
largely  a  matter  of  semantics.  Secretary  Har- 
din has  always  maintained  that  there  can 
be  no  single  architect  of  a  new  farm  pro- 
gram— that  It  needs  the  best  Ideas  that  the 
members  of  the  Congress,  the  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  other  interested  groups  can  offer, 
as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

However,  to  get  such  a  consideration  into 
operation,  you  have  to  start  with  something 
more  or  less  specific  to  talk  about — otherwise 
you  get  mostly  a  debate  over  philosophies. 
To  get  the  ball  rolling,  so  to  speak,  the  Sec- 
retary submitted  a  document  which  In  the 
Secretary's  words  was  not  a  legislative  pro- 
posal as  such,  but  rather  a  step  In  arriving 
at  an  ultimate  consensus  that  will  be  con- 
sidered sound,  workable  and  acceptable  to 
the  Congress,  the  Administration,  farmers 
and  the  general  public. 

The  Department  made  clear  that  this  draft 
was  not  the  Department's  final  position  .  . 
that  in  fact  It  was  subject  to  further  change. 
Thus  It  was  not  an  Administration  legisla- 
tion proposal  as  such,  but  rather  a  step  In 
the  process  of  working  with  the  Agriculture 
Committee  In  arriving  at  the  ultimate  prod- 
uct— a  farm  bill. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Phil  Campbell, 

Under  Secretary. 

June  15.  1970. 
Mr    J.  Phil  Campbell, 

Vnder  Secretary.  Office  of  the  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Campbell:  Your  letter  of  June  10 
In  answer  to  my  earlier  letter  asking  for  In- 
formation concerning  tJSDA  farm  legislation 
proposals  was  appreciated.  As  I  understand 
your  reply,  you  said  that  Mr.  Galbralth's  re- 
marks were  accurate  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  not  sent  any  legis- 
lative proposals  to  the  Congress. 

I  did  not  And  any  comments  In  your  let- 
ter; however,  that  addressed  themselves  to 
my  second  question.  That  wns,  "If  It  does  not 
( reflect  the  official  position  of  the  USDA ) , 
are  you  then  saying  that  you  are  not  In  agree- 
ment with  the  proposed  legislation  which 
was  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
in  February  by  your  department? 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  understand  that 
my  only  Intention  Is  In  finding  out  for  my- 
self, and  for  the  farmers  that  I  represent, 
what  the  position  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Administration  really  Is.  Do 
the  proposals  sent  to  the  Committee  earlier 
this  year  represent  the  position  of  the  Ad- 
ministration or  do  they  not?  If  they  do  not, 
do  you  have  any  intention  of  submitting  pro- 
posals to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture? 

Constituents  have  repeatedly  asked  me  for 
the  position  of  the  Administration  on  various 
farm  proposals.  It  has  been  most  confusing 
trying  to  explain  to  them  a  situation  I  do  not 
understand  myself.  Clarification  of  this  prob- 
lem would  be  most  appreciated. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bill  Alkxakdbb, 
Congressman  from  Arkantas,  First  District. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  PENN 
CENTRAL 


(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
newspapers  in  recent  days  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  place  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  Penn  Central  In  context. 

Many  editorial  columns  and  letters  to 
the  editors  have  contributed  greatly  to 
a  better  public  understanding  of  the  ba- 
sic Issues  Involved  In  the  case.  Also,  I  have 
received  many  thoughtful  letters  and 
telegrams  from  people  all  over  the  Na- 
tion concerning  the  problems  of  this 
giant  corporation. 

A  particularly  thought-provoking  let- 
ter was  sent  me  by  Mr.  Douglas  Cram  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  I  want  to  place  a 
copy  of  this  correspondence  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  also  place  in  the  Record  editorials 
and  columns  on  Penn  Centred  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer: 
The  material  follows: 

Greenwich,  Conn., 

June  18,  1970. 
Representative  Weight  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Sib:  It  appears  than  In  the  haste  to 
•do  something"  about  the  possibility  of  the 
Penn  Central  going  Into  bankruptcy,  sub- 
stantial confusion  has  been  created  between 
what  should  be  saved  (railroad  service)  and 
what  win  be  saved  under  the  current  res- 
cue plans. 

Bankruptcy  would  In  no  way  destroy  the 
railroad  assets:  It  Is  merely  a  mechnlsm  for 
ascertaining  priorities  In  those  equities. 
Thus,  bankruptcy  threatens  not  the  railroad, 
per  se.  but  the  shareholders.  We  should 
therefore  separate  the  problem  of  the  raU- 
ro€ul,  which  must  be  kept  running  from  that 
of  the  shareholders,  which  I  will  dlscuaa 
later. 

I  will  grant  that  the  rail  assets  of  the 
Penn  Central  are  crucial  to  our  transpor- 
tation network.  Thus,  the  trains  must  be 
kept  running  and  service  must  remain  in- 
tact. It  seems  very  obvious  that  there  is 
some  price  at  which  someone  would  bid  for 
the  Penn  Central  complex  including  long 
run  passenger  trains,  commuter  service.  ICC 
regulation,  etc.  That  price  would  probably 
be  m  excess  of  the  money  currently  due  all 
creditors.  In  fact.  It  might  even  be  more 
than  the  amount  owed  creditors  plus  the 
current  market  value  of  the  stock.  In  any 
case.  It  could  be  sold.  The  worst  that  could 
happen  Is  that  a  COMSAT-type  corporation 
would  be  needed  to  provide  the  capital  If  no 
other  bidder  appears. 

The  suoceseor  corporation  would  be  re- 
quired to  liquidate  non-railroad  assets  to 
raise  capital  for  running  the  line.  Even  if 
no  Improvement  In  the  line's  efficiency  was 
made,  the  railroad  could  run  at  its  present 
(bad)  fashion  almost  Indefinitely  on  the 
cash  freed  by  the  liquidation  of  non-railroad 
assets.  During  this  period.  Congress  could 
presumably  work  out  some  plan  to  rationalize 
this  nation's  haphazard  transportation  sys- 
tem from  top  to  bottom. 

Thus,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  railroad  can 
be  preserved  without  balling  out  Penn  Cen- 
tral Co.  My  next  point  Is  that  Penn  Central 
Co.  should  not  be  balled  out.  What  Is  In  fact 
being  proposed  Is  that  the  current  share- 
holders, for  some  arbitrary  reason,  receive 
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a  considerable  public  asset  (a  government- 
Kuaranteed  loan)  which  other  shareholders 
do  not  receive.  It  Is  arbitrary  for  several 
reasons. 

1  It  would  reward  present  shareholders 
over  past  shareholders.  Many  of  the  share- 
holders who  bought  the  stock  at  manifestly 
higher  levels  have  already  sold  their  stock. 
Their  loss  was  several  times  greater  than 
that  now  being  risked  by  existing  share- 
holders. Additionally,  many  present  share- 
holders bought  It  as  a  speculation,  knowing 
full  weU  the  risks.  Finally,  many  present 
shareholders  benefited  directly  from  the  de- 
nuding of  railroad  assets  by  years  of  high 
dividends.  They  were  living  beyond  their 
means;  they  ought  be  estopped  to  complain. 

2  It  would  single  out  one  Industry  for 
government  protection.  If  the  Industry  Is 
to  be  risk-free,  then  there  Is  no  justification 
for  allowing  profits  at  all,  for  profit  is  the 
reward  for  risk. 

3.  It  would  remove  one  of  the  great  goads 
to  management  performance — the  threat  of 
failure.  This  threat  of  failure  Is  a  powerful 
incentive  to  Ingenuity  and  thrift.  Once 
gone,  the  major  corporations  would  become 
as  moribund  as  any  of  the  non-competitive 
economies  of  Eastern  Europe. 

I   thank   you   for  your   attention   to   my 
thoughts  and  trust  that  It  will  have  some 
Impact  on  your  thinking. 
Very  truly  yours. 

DotJCLAS  Cram. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  June  23,  19701 
Penn  Central  Case  and  U.S.  Policy 


(By  Milton  Viorat) 
When    Deputy    Defense    Secretary    David 
Packard  told  a  closed  session  of  the  House 

i  Appropriations  Committee  some  weeks  ago 

that  the  financial  solvency  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Co.  was  vital  to  the  national  security, 
X  his  audience  laughed  sardonically  at  him. 

-  ^  When  he  said  that  the  Navy,  as  a  defense 

*^  requirement,  would  guarantee  $200  million 

I  In    loans   to   Penn   Central,   hardly   anyone 

^  doubted  that  the  money  was  as  good  as  lost. 

Had  Packard  not  taken  the  transaction  to 
the  committee  as  a  fait  accompli,  he  would 
probably  have  received  congressional  sanc- 
tion. After  all  Congress  has  historically  been 
as  tolerant  as  administrations  of  the  curious 
ways  of  railroads. 

But  President  Nixon,  after  months  of  secret 
talks,  had  made  a  private  deal  with  Penn 
Central,  and  Congress  resented  it.  On  Friday, 
he  was  forced  to  back  out.  On  Sunday,  Penn 
Central  got  even  by  declaring  Itself  bank- 
rupt. 

No  tears,  however,  are  required.  The  trains 
will  continue  to  run,  despite  Packard,  at 
their  customary  level  of  inefficiency.  And  the 
companrs  stock  will  be  traded.  In  recognition 
of  Penn  Central's  possession  of  $7  billion  In 
assets  that  It  chose  not  to  liquidate. 

Actually,  what  the  administration  pro- 
posed was  to  give  Penn  Central  $200  mllUon 
to  perpetuate  Its  tradition  of  Incompetent 
management  and  dUdaln  for  the  pubUc  In- 
terest. ^,^.  , 
The  proposal  was  In  the  grand  tradition  or 
collusion  between  the  nation's  railroads  and 
federal  agencies,  particularly  the  agency  held 
responsible  by  law  for  railroad  regxUatlon. 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  previous  Democratic  administrations, 
despite  the  anti-trust  laws,  sanctioned  the 
merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New 
York  Central,  though  Penn  Central  gave 
notice  at  the  time  of  a  cutback  In  service  by 
projecting  declining  passenger  and  freight 
demand. 

Needless  to  say,  the  prophecy  was  self- 
fulflUlng.  As  service  was  reduced,  demand 
indeed  shifted  to  trucks  and  airplanes,  leav- 
ing Penn  Central  free  to  diversify  Into  a 
giant  conglomerate. 

Prom  Penn  Central's  point  of  view,  the 
logic  was  obvious:  Why  Invest  In  new  rail- 
road cars,  track  and  station  facilities  If  there 


Is  a  better  return  In  pipelines  and  luxury 

hotels?  ^    , 

The  railroads'  contempt  for  passenger  traf- 
fic is.  of  course,  legendary.  Anyone  who  has 
taken  a  train  recenUy  has  had  that  con- 
firmed. But  Penn  Central  managed  even  to 
undo  Its  profitable  freight  business. 

Under  law,  the  IOC  has  always  had  the 
power  to  compel  Penn-Central  to  run  a  bet- 
ter railroad.  But  as  one  commissioner  put  it 
recentiy,  "We  do  not  Intend  to  use  that  jurU- 
dlctlon  in  requiring  heavy  investment  .  .  . J 
Rep.  Richard  Ottlnger,  whoee  New  York 
district  depends  on  Penn-Central.  has  said 
the  ICC  and  the  railroads  maintain  a  "work- 
ing economic  and  personal  relationship, 
which  frequently  Involves  the  most  insidious 
possible  influence  by  an  Industry  upon  an 
agency  holding  the  pubUc  trust." 

Rep.  John  Dlngell  of  Michigan  has  charged 
that  the  ICG's  dealings  are  riddled  with  con- 
flict of  mterest. 

In  the  end,  however,  even  the  IOC's  m- 
dulgence  didn't  save  Penn-Central  from  Its 
own  blundering.  It  had  Invested  so  poorly 
that  It  lost  Its  Uquldlty.  and  became  the  first 
maj<»  victim  of  the  1970  recession.  It 
couldn't  even  make  a  deal  with  a  President 
who  would  come  through  on  his  word. 

What  was  particularly  Irritating  to  Con- 
gress was  that  the  government  demanded 
nothing  In  return  for  its  generosity. 

It  la  inconceivable  that  Packard  did  not 
promise,  at  the  least,  a  complete  government 
examination  of  Penn-Central  finances. 

Nor  did  he  suggest  that,  as  a  condition  of 
the  loan.  Penn  Central  would  start  showing 
•ome  concern  for  the  public. 

The  administration  did  ask  for  legislation 
authorizing  a  total  of  $750  mlUion  In  rail 
loans,  but  there  was  no  indication  that  any 
of  the  money  had  to  be  directed  at  Unproved 
service.  ^^^       „       . 

What  Nixon  did  propose— with  railroad 
approval,  of  course— was  a  pubUc  corpora- 
tion to  nin  unprofitable  passenger  lines.  But 
as  long  as  we  contemplate  nationalization, 
why  not  go  all  the  way  and  take  over  the 
entire  Industry? 

Deep  down,  the  trouble  U  that  federal 
tran^KJTtation  policy  Is  Insane.  The  1971 
budget  contains  $4.6  billion  for  ro»ds  and 
$1.35  blUlon  for  aviation.  It  has  $23  mllUon 
to  Improve  the  railroads. 

No  wonder  Penn  Central  concluded  that  no 
one  cared  about  rail  service,  and  that  it 
could  get  away  with  anything  It  wanted,  in- 
cluding bankruptcy. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  11.  1970] 
Low  Speed  at  Penn  Central 

The  convulsion  that  cost  the  jobs  of  Penn 
Central's  bo«tfd  chairman  Stuart  T.  Satinders 
and  two  key  associates  throws  a  harsh  spot- 
light on  some  of  the  problems  now  plaguing 
American  business  and  threatening  the 
health  of  other  corporations  as  well. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Mr.  Saunders's 
downfall  was  the  present  inflation-spawned 
liquidity  crisis  as  expressed  in  the  current 
very  tight  credit  situation.  By  any  criterion. 
Penn  Central  Is  one  of  the  world's  largest 
business  enterprises  and  possesses  huge  real 
estate  and  other  assets.  Yet  It  was  faced  by 
the  possibiUty  It  might  be  unable  to  meet  its 
obligations,  notably  the  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion of  long-term  debt  coming  due  this  year. 
Last  week  Penn  Central  was  unable  to  sen 
25-year  debentures  even  though  It  offered  the 
once-fantastic  Interest  rate  of  10%  per  cent. 
Penn  Central  has  even  had  great  trouble 
securing  short-term  loans  needed  for  meeting 
payroU  and  other  current  expenses. 

Two  years  after  the  merger  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  Central,  the  combined 
railroads  lost  $62.7  million  just  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1970,  a  huge  deficit  that  more  than 
wiped  out  large  profits  earned  In  other  areas 
of  this  conglomerate  corporations'  varied 
activities.  No  doubt  there  Is  a  fascinating 
book  to  be  written  about  the  difficulties  of 


this  historic  corporate  marriage.  There  Is  the 
story,  for  example,  of  the  two  roads'  incom- 
patible computers,  and  of  the  utter  confu- 
8lon-4n  the  shape  of  lost  freight  cars  and 
vanished  business  documents — that  prolifer- 
ated when  the  merger  took  effect.  There  are 
tales,  too,  of  bitter  rivalry  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  Central  executives  as  members 
of  the  two  groups  jockeyed  for  positions  and 
high  salaries  In  the  newly  merged  buslneaB 
organism. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  decision  to 
help  Penn  Central  obtain  $50  million  in 
short-term  Government-guaranteed  loans 
reflects  the  need  to  keep  this  vital  transport 
link  running.  A  tougher  question  is  posed  by 
the  company's  long-term  debt,  more  than 
$100-inimon  of  which  falls  due  this  year. 
Failure  to  meet  these  obligations  would  mean 
bankruptcy  that  would  require  the  Penn 
Central  to  be  placed  in  receivership.  In  this 
case,  its  normal  railroad  and  other  business 
would  continue  while  efforts  were  made  to 
salvage  as  much  as  possible  for  bondholders 
and  other  creditors.  The  Administration  evl- 
denUy  beUeves  that  collapse  of  such  a  major 
corporation  would  send  a  dangerous  shock 
through  the  nation's  entire  financial  stnio- 
ture,  already  weakened  by  the  long  stock 
market  decline  and  the  credit  squeeee — hence 
the  decision  to  provide  additional  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  Government-guar- 
anteed longer-term  loans  for  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral and  similarly  shaky  carriers. 

More  Is  Involved  than  another  major  con- 
tingent liability  for  the  National  Treasury. 
Aid  to  the  Penn  Central  must  not  be  a  prece- 
dent requiring  Washington  to  ball  out  evwy 
other  major  corporation  that  may  run  Into 
difficulties  because  of  the  liquidity  crisis, 
managerial  Incompetence  or  othw  reasons. 
Would  It  be  better  to  let  the  Penn  Central 
go  bankrupt  (while  its  railroad  operations 
continued)  on  the  ground  that  in  a  private- 
enterprise  economy  Investors  must  pay  the 
price  of  Ill-advised  decisions  as  well  as  reap 
the  rewards  of  good  judgment?  Or  Is  It  time 
to  think  of  nationalizing  and  unifying  the 
nation's  railroads?  The  measure  proposed  to 
help  Penn  Central  must  set  off  some  serious 
debate  about  these  and  other  fundamental 
questions  raised  by  that  oorporatlon's  des- 
perate plight. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  17,  1970] 

PXNN  Central's  Weltark  Rrqumt 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

The  Penn  Central  Railroad  has  appUed  for 
vrolfare.  "We're  an  unwilling  welfare  client." 
says  William  A.  Lashley,  the  company's  vice 
president  for  pubUc  reUUons,  which  Is  what 
everybody  who  goes  on  welfare  says. 

The  Penn  Central  wants  the  government 
to  co-sign  a  loan  for  $200  milUon  now.  and 
then  pass  a  Uw  which  wUl  enable  the  rail- 
road to  borrow  another  $400  million  on  the 
basis  of  the  government's  promise  to  make 
good.  If  the  money  Isn't  paid  back. 

The  government  ought  to  be  very  careful 
before  It  puts  Penn  Central  on  the  dole. 
Sen.  Russell  Long  says  the  welfare  rolls  are 
already  loaded  with  "professional  hoboes  and 
bums"  who  won't  work.  The  way  he  can  tell, 
the  senator  says,  is  that  he  cant  get  anybody 
to  wash  and  stuff  hU  shirts.  One  condition 
for  giving  Penn  Central  welfare  might  be 
that  the  members  of  its  board  of  direc- 
tors would  take  turns  doing  Senator  Long's 
laundry. 

When  people  go  on  welfare,  they  have  to 
pass  a  means  test  to  make  sure  they're  not 
holding  out  any  money.  If  you  own  a  car, 
you  have  to  sell  it:  the  same  goes  for  any 
other  fancy  merchandise  you  might  have. 
You  must  be  skinny  dip  poor  to  be  eligible 
for  welfare. 

To  certify  as  a  pauper  Penn  Central  will 
have  to  resort  to  hypnotism.  The  company 
has  assets  worth  almost  $7  bUllon.  Only  half 
of  these  assets  have  any  connection  with 
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and  liie  like.  The  other  Wh 
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Like  all  welfare  applicant* 
wants  to  get  its  monthly 
what  it  has.  "You  say  we  have 
assets."   Mr.   Laahley  explains 
It's  not  wise  for  us  to  sell  theii 
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some  of  Its  assets  to  pay  its  bUls?  The  bond 
and  share  holders.  But  that's  what  business 
is  about.  You  invest  in  something  good,  you 
make  money;  buy  into  an  ill-managed,  in- 
eptly run  enterprise,  and  you  lose  money. 

One  of  the  very  real  advantages  of  what 
we  call  the  free  enterprise  system  Is  that  it 
should  work  to  get  rid  of  the  Inefficient,  in- 
sufficient and  inadequate.  A  free  market  is 
a  way  of  seeing  that  a  society  doesn't  waste 
valuable  resources  on  a  losing  proposition. 

As  almost  all  travelers  from  Russia  report, 
one  of  their  great  problems  there  is  that  they 
have  no  market,  nor  any  other  dependable 
mechanism  for  knocking  out  losers.  So  why 
are  we  emulating  them?  If  the  old  Pennsy 
can't  hack  it.  let  It  go  under. 

Why  should  incompetence  be  rewarded? 
It's  had  its  chance.  When  it  has  a  market  it 
doesn't  know  how  to  exploit  it.  as  anyone 
who's  ever  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  buy- 
ing a  ticket  on  the  Metroliner  will  agree.  The 
old  geezer  with  the  green  eyeshade  scratch- 
ing his  hair  and  wondering  how  to  run  that 
golldarned  computer  thing,  the  fifth  rate 
food,  so  inferior  to  the  airlines',  the  delays, 
the  hundred  little  ways  the  company  tells 
you  it's  too  big  and  too  Important  to  need 
the  customers'  dollar.  And  even  so,  the  de- 
sire to  take  the  train  in  preference  to  a 
plane  is  so  strong,  people  keep  riding  it. 

The  decision  to  put  the  Penn  Central  on 
welfare  was  announced  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin— a  big  meeting 
with  congressional  leaders  In  a  crisis  at- 
mosphere. The  analogy  Is  apt  because  this  is 
a  morass  from  which  we  have  less  chance  to 
emerge  victorious  than  the  one  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  whole  Penn  Central  operation,  not  to 
mention  the  200  million  that  Lockheed  air- 
craft wants  to  ball  them  out.  all  such  opera- 
tions— and  there  are  many — make  the  gov- 
ernment's speechmaklng  about  free  enter- 
prise look  like  the  most  insincere  cant. 

If  the  Nixon  administration  wants  thus  to 
injure  the  iree  market  economy  and  take 
this  new  step  toward  socialism,  let  It  be  ra- 
tional socialism,  let  the  policy  have  full  de- 
Mt«*.  rnt*  I"*-  '♦  r;-i*  be  sorla!l«m  for  the  Ilk-" 
of  the  Penn  Central  and  lalssez-falre.  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  for  the  rest  of  us 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  23.  1970) 
B.ANKRUPT  Penn  Central 
The  reorganization  of  the  Penn  Central 
under  the  bankruptcy  laws  Is  an  astonishing 
denouement  to  the  high  hopes  for  improved 
service  and  financial  strength  stirred  by  the 
merger  of  two  giant  railroad  systems  Just  a 
little  over  two  years  ago.  That  this  corpora- 
tion with  nearly  $7  billion  in  assets  should 
have  to  confess  in  Federal  court  its  inability 
to  pay  its  bills  projects  on  a  mammoth  screen 
the  dimensions  of  the  liquidity  crisis  caused 
for  many  businesses  by  the  current  combi- 
nation of  inflation  and  recession. 

Despite  the  shock  of  the  Penn  Centrals 
forced  bankruptcy,  it  Is  hard  to  find  fault 
with  the  Congressional  critics  whose  oppo- 
sition obliged  the  Administration  to  back 
away  from  Its  plan  to  guarantee  up  to  $200 
million  In  short-term  bank  loans  to  the  rail 
complex.  Quite  apart  from  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  a  commitment  under  the  De- 
fense Protection  Act.  there  was  scant  basis 
for  certainty  that  the  need  for  Federal  under- 
writing would  end  with  the  initial  guarantee. 

The  appointment  of  trustees  under  Section 
77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  will  give  the  Penn 
Central  a  new  lease  on  life  by  relieving  it  of 
Its  immediate  obligation  to  pay  taxes  and 
other  fixed  charges  as  they  fall  due,  but  the 
experience  of  the  New  Haven  makes  It  plain 
that  reorganization  Is  no  panacea  for  an 
ailing  railroad.  Even  at  best.  It  could  be 
twenty  years  before  the  Penn  Central  emer- 
ges from  court  supervision.  For  lawyers,  the 
process  will  prove  a  guaranteed  full  employ- 
ment program  involving  huge  fees. 


The  suspension  of  the  railroad's  tax  pay- 
ments to  states,  cities  and  counties  will  ag- 
gravate local  fiscal  problems,  already  made 
acute  by  the  Inadequacy  of  aid  from  Wash- 
ington. To  that  loss  U  added  the  necessity 
for  state  action  of  the  kind  now  being  taken 
by  New  York's  Governor  Rockefeller  to  help 
bolster  Penn  Cenual  commuter  service  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

For  all  the  woes  attendant  on  reorganlza- 
Uon  in  bankruptcy,  it  will  keep  the  railroad 
intact  and  operating  under  court  protecUon. 
If  that  proves  Insufflcient.  the  Government 
may  yet  have  to  consider  nationalizing  a  sys- 
tem that  operates  an  eighth  of  all  the  coun- 
try's trackage.  The  lines  between  pubUc  and 
private  enterprise  are  growing  increasingly 
cloudy  in  many  fields,  but  it  would  make 
little  sense  to  pretend  that  the  Penn  Central 
or  other  shaky  roads  were  functioning  as  pri- 
vate corporations  If  the  only  way  they  could 
keep  running  was  through  endless  Infusions 
of  Government  cash. 

I  Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
June  15,  19701 
The  Big  Rescue 
The  administration's  rather  hurried  deci- 
sion to  rescue  the  giant  Penn  Central  rail 
system  has  pleased  some  people,  puzzled  or 
alarmed  others  and  Is  now  rapidly  becoming 
the    subject   of  some   sharp   questioning  on 
Capitol    Hill.   The   questioning   Involves   not 
only  what  was  done  but  the  manner  In  which 
it  was  done  and  what  all  this  may  presage 
for  the  future. 

Initially,  the  Penn  Central  is  being  given 
government  guaranties  on  short-term  bank 
loans  under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  The  official  explanation  is  that  if  this 
aid  had  not  been  forthcoming  the  system 
would  have  gone  bankrupt  and  Its  operations 
would  have  come  to  a  halt,  thus  tying  up 
a  great  deal  of  freight  In  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  a  direct  Interest.  Thus 
the  guaranties  were  assigned  to  DOD  rather 
than  some  other  agency,  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

This  phase  of  the  arrangement  created 
more  puzzlement  than  any  other.  What, 
Indeed,  would  have  happened  had  the  Pern 
Central  filed  a  petition  In  bankruptcy  last 
weekend?  Essentially  the  same  thing  that 
happened  when  the  New  Haven  went  into 
bankruptcy  in  1961.  A  trustee  would  have 
been  appointed  and  the  property  put  Into 
reorganization  under  Section  77(B)  of  the 
Federal  Bankruptcy  Act.  Unless  the  admin- 
istration had  some  information  that  has 
not  even  yet  been  disclosed  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  stoppage  of  the 
company's  rail  operations  was  impending. 
So  there  is  some  point  to  the  arguments 
that  those  who  say  the  admlnUtratlon's  real 
purpose  was  to  shield  the  faltering  economy 
from  the  shock  that  bankruptcy  of  such 
an  immense  enterprise  would  create,  and  that 
lU  resort  to  DOD-backed  loans  for  such  a 
purpose  was  unwise  and  perhaps  even  de- 
ceitful. 

There  is  also  some  point  to  the  argument 
that  the  Defense  Production  Act's  loan  pro- 
visions were  not  meant  to  be  employed  for 
railroad  rescue  operations,  but  to  help 
smaller  contractors  finish  work  that  DOD 
considered  essential.  The  administration  per- 
haps feels  this  way,  too.  for  it  is  now  ask- 
ing Congress  to  provide  up  to  $750  million 
via  the  Department  of  Transportation,  which 
now  has  no  statutory  authority  to  guaran- 
tee bank  loans  to  railroads.  In  other  words, 
the  Penn  Central  operation,  which  will  in- 
volve perhaps  $500  million  all  told.  Is  to  be 
a  one-shot  proposition.  Future  rescues  are 
apparently  to  be  conducted  by  DOT  rather 
than  DOD. 

Actually,  however,  there  is  some  prece- 
dent for  a  resort  to  the  Defense  ProducUon 
Act.  After  some  of  the  New  Haven's  main 
lines  in  Connecticut  had  been  devastated  by 
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the  great  storms  and  floods  of  1956  the 
government  moved  under  the  Defense  rto- 
ductlon  Act  to  guaranty  90  per  cent  of  loans 
aggregating  $16  million.  That  however,  was 
done  to  enable  the  carrier  to  restore  lU 
physical  plant,  not  to  avoid  a  reorganiza- 
tion that — as  matters  turned  out — was  to 
come  in  any  event.  So  the  circumstances 
were  not  Identical. 

To  cite  the  New  Haven  case  In  the  same 
context  with  that  of  the  Penn  Central  Is 
bound  to  stir  some  unpleasant  memories,  but 
they  are  memories  that  still  linger  In  the 
vicinity  of  Capitol  Hill. 

For  the  1955  loans  were  only  the  first  in 
a  series  the  government  would  make  in  a 
fruitless  effort  to  keep  the  New  Haven  from 
collapse.  The  others  were  made  under  a 
temporary  section  of  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1958  which  authorized  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  guarantee  railroad 
loans  made  for  the  purpose  of  covering  ex- 
penditures for  capital  Improvemente  or 
maintenance. 

This  was  a  dubious  piece  of  legislation  for 
several  reasons.  One  of  them,  pointed  out  by 
the  then  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Sinclair 
Weeks  was  that  It  violated  the  well-estab- 
lished principle  that  "an  agency  having  re- 
sponsibility for  regulating  an  Industry 
should  not  also  be  given  the  responsibility 
for  extension  of  financial  assistance  to  such 
Industry."  In  that  respect  the  situation  for 
several  years  running  was  akin  to  that  pre- 
vailing m  the  old  Maritime  Commission 
which  had  been  charged  with  regulating  the 
very  Industry  It  was  also  charged  with 
promoting. 

Another  doubtful  feature  of  the  assistance 
given  the  New  Haven  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction and  Interstate  Commerce  Acta  be- 
came apparent  as  soon  as  the  New  Haven  fi- 
nally collapsed.  The  government  had  no 
status  whatever  among  the  railroad's  credi- 
tors. It  had  not  extended  the  loans  Itself.  It 
had  merely  guaranteed  them.  It  had  no  alter- 
native but  pay  up. 

The  legislation  now  being  sought  by  the 
administration  would  meet  at  least  one  of 
the  objections  raised  to  the  1958  loan-guar- 
anty program,  which  was  wisely  allowed  to 
expire  after  the  New  Haven  went  under.  It 
would  be  administered  by  DOT.  rather  than 
ICC,  so  it  would  not  force  any  agency  into 
the  dual  role  of  banker  and  regulator. 

But  it  may  well  raise  other  and  broader 
problems  especially  if,  as  presently  Indicated, 
the  Penn  Central  may  need  very  extensive 
help  and  that  some  other  railroads  may  soon 
be  seeking  It.  too.  How  far  can  the  govern- 
ment go  without  finding  Itself  on  the  thresh- 
old of  railroad  nationalization?  To  what  ex- 
tent. If  any,  should  It  interfere  with  man- 
agement to  protect  the  public's  Investment? 
Where  will  It  all  end?  These  are  among  the 
questions  already  being  asked  In  Congress. 
We  shall  try  to  deal  with  some  of  them  in 
tomorrow's  editorial. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Jotirnal,  June  22, 1970) 

Review  and  Otttlook:  Bailino  Otrr 

THE  Penn  Centrai, 

No  one  was  entirely  happy  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's plan  to  guarantee  sizable  loans 
to  the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co..  and 
perhaps  the  Administration  was  correct  In 
withdrawing  from  its  promise  for  the  time 
being.  In  the  clrcunistances.  though,  some 
such  action  now  seems  inevitable. 

Under  the  bankruptcy  petition  the  com- 
pany filed  yesterday.  It  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide vital  rail  services  during  the  reorgani- 
zation period.  The  court -appointed  trustees 
win  presumably  still  need  stibstantlal  Fed- 
eral help. 

In  the  current  uncertain  economic  cli- 
mate, no  one  can  say  for  sure  what  the  Im- 
pact of  the  bankruptey  of  so  large  a  corpora- 
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tlon  will  be.  The  AdmlnlstraUon's  original 
aid  plan  was  obviously  aimed  at  preventing 
damage  to  Penn  Central's  suppliers  and  cus- 
tomers as  well  as  to  Ita  stockholders. 

A  large  part  of  the  company's  trouble 
stemmed  from  ita  own  mismanagement. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  a  new  manage- 
ment win  be  any  better,  but  a  change  was 
clearly  In  order.  Even  with  the  best  of  man- 
agement, however,  the  Government  will  have 
to  take  a  number  of  other  steps  If  it  wants 
to  keep  other  railroads  from  going  the  way 
of  the  Penn  Central. 

The  first  step  Involves  the  railroads' 
abysmal  labor  relations.  Earlier  this  year  the 
Administration  proposed  a  major  overhaul 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  whose  complex 
provisions  In  recent  years  have  done  little 
to  promote  labor  peace. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  over- 
haul are  arguable,  but  Congress  has  seemed 
to  prefer  to  try  to  forget  the  whole  matter. 
Yet  the  problem  simply  will  not  go  away. 
The  many  railroad  unions  are  coming  in 
for  new  contracts  all  the  time,  and  any  dis- 
pute carries  the  real  danger  of  a  national 
rail  shutdown. 

The  Administration  also  has  proposed  a 
corporation  to  take  over  vital  rail  passenger 
service,  most  of  which  is  a  money-losing 
proposition  for  the  railroads.  For  months 
before  the  Penn  Central  crisis  came  to  a 
head,  the  company  had  been  trying  to  dis- 
continue most  of  its  long-hauJ  passenger 
service. 

It's  pretty  pointless  to  argue  now  over 
who  or  what  should  be  blamed  for  the  rail 
passenger  troubles;  there's  plentj  of  blame 
to  go  around.  Rail  management  deserves  a 
share,  along  with  the  growing  availability 
of  highway  Bind  airline  alternatives. 

At  the  moment  the  fact  Is  that  the  nation 
does  need  some  rail  passenger  trains;  they're 
still  the  most  economical  means  of  transport- 
ing large  numbers  of  people  from  place  to 
place.  Someone  must  do  a  careful,  conscien- 
tious Job  of  deciding  what  service  is  really  es- 
sential, giving  no  weight  to  such  matters  as 
local  civic  pride  and  the  pleas  of  rail  buSs, 
some  of  whom  haven't  ridden  long-distance 
passenger  trains  in  years. 

A  Federally  sponsored  system  is  an  im- 
perfect answer,  especially  with  no  more  funds 
than  appear  to  be  available.  But  it's  no  an- 
swer, either,  to  expect  the  railroads  to  go 
on  subsidizing  passenger  service  with  other 
earnings  which,  as  in  Penn  Central's  case. 
may  disappear. 

If  the  Government  should  do  more  In  the 
passenger  area,  it  also  should  do  less  in 
freight.  Nearly  a  decade  ago  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  proposed  a  major  relaxation  of 
railroad  freight  rate  regulation,  but  the  Idea 
was  side-tracked  by  opposition  from  barge 
lines  and  other  rail  competitors. 

The  opponents  of  greater  rate  freedom  still 
argue  that  railroads  hold  vast  monopolistic 
power  that  must  be  curbed  by  the  rate-fixing 
activities  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. That  notion  seems  especially  silly 
In  the  light  of  the  current  troubles  of  the 
Penn  Central.  In  any  case,  the  anti-trust 
statutes  should  suffice  to  curb  any  railroad 
that  did  manage  to  act  monopollstlcally. 

Emergency  financial  aid  to  the  Penn 
Central  cotild.  as  some  of  the  critics  claim. 
set  a  precedent  for  similar  help  In  even 
more  questionable  oases.  For  that  reason 
it's  probably  more  desirable  to  set  up 
more  systematic  procedures  to  consider  re- 
questa  for  aid.  as  Senator  William  Prox- 
mire  urged  last  week. 

Helping  out  the  Penn  Central  or  any  other 
large  corporation,  moreover,  fuzzes  the  line 
between  private  and  public  enterprise.  If. 
In  the  case  of  the  railroads,  the  nation  wante 
to  avoid  obliterating  the  line  altogether, 
it's  going  to  have  to  launch  a  broader  attack 
on  the  problems  than  It  has  up  to  now. 

And  the  solution  to  those  problems  re- 
quires much  more  than  loan  guarantees. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  16. 1970) 

KXTSEKUNC    ON    THE    PENN    CENTEAI. 

How  right  Is  your  editorial  of  June  12. 
observing  that  the  current  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road situation  must  "stimtUate  second  think- 
ing about  the  efficiency  of  mergers."  The 
erroneous  public  decisions  which  ^proved 
this  merger  should  prompt  further  consid- 
eration of  the  public  interest,  before  a  gov- 
ernment which  "cannot  afford"  to  help  ade- 
quately our  public  schools  pump  about  200 
mllUon  dollars  Into  helping  a  7  billion  dol- 
lar corporation  (which  owns  a  tremendotis- 
ly  costly  new  luxury  resort  at  Boca  Raton) 
to  continue   Ite  wrongful  course. 

For  several  years  beginning  In  1961,  I  o^ 
poeed  the  Penn  On  tral  merger  before  the 
ICC.  I  said  that  the  alleged  financial  crisis 
of  the  two  roads,  while  serious,  was  grossly 
exaggerated  and  accompanied  by  some 
legerdemain;  that  this  financial  trouble 
was  due  predominantly  to  bad  management 
and  could  be  rectified  only  by  Improved 
management  and  an  about-face  In  railroad 
policy:  that  the  so-called  financial  crisis  was 
caused  largely  by  the  high  sensitivity  of 
rail  traffic  to  economic  stagnation  and  re- 
cession 1953-1960.  and  would  be  alleviated 
by  an  acceptable  rate  of  economic  growth 
(note  such  effecta  1960-1966,  and  the  con- 
verse 1966  to  date);  that  the  claim  that  the 
merger  would  rescue  "weaker  "  roads,  such 
as  the  New  Haven,  was  st&r-gazlng;  that  the 
merger  was  deliberately  contrived  to 
achieve  spurious  "savings"  by  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  service  rather  than  to  achieve 
the  efficiencies  and  enlarged  service  which 
might  Justify  a  mammoth  merger;  and  that 
approval  of  the  merger  would  propitiate 
the  very  mistakes  Just  listed. 

The  ICC  approved  the  merger,  accepting 
as  go^>el  the  findings  of  the  two  roads  and 
their  independent  experta,  even  though,  as 
of  the  date  of  approval,  these  findings  had 
been  discredited  completely  by  actual 
events.  So  today,  Penn  Central  Is  "broke"; 
management  is  discredited;  pasaeng^  s«^ce 
Is  being  ruinously  suspended. 

When  the  case  first  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  I  again  appeared  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  merger,  the  Court  by  a  6  to  4 
vote  sent  the  case  back  to  the  ICC  for 
further  consideration  of  the  prime  legisla- 
tive standard  of  adequacy  of  service.  But 
when  the  case  come  bnack  to  the  Court,  the 
merger  was  unanimously  approved  in  an 
opinion  so  concerned  about  whether  several 
contending  railroads  got  a  fair  break  that 
It  barely  dealt  with  the  paramount  Issue  of 
adequate  service.  Indeed,  the  Court  could 
not  have  faced  this  Issue  and  approved  the 
merger,  for  the  ICC's  attention  to  this  Issue 
was  fragmentary  and  farcical. 

Today,  the  public  Interest  needs  cham- 
pions. When  I  opposed  the  merger  before 
the  ICC,  It  was  also  opposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  a  288-page  brief,  the 
Coimcll  of  Economics  Advisers,  an  Inter- 
departmental committee  established  by 
President  Kennedy,  the  Railway  Labor 
Executives  Association,  and  In  part  by  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority.  But  finally  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Ootirt,  all  this  opposition 
changed  to  support,  even  though  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  roads  had  greatly  im- 
proved. A  book  examining  this  great  sea- 
change  would  provide  a  rare  story  of  weak- 
ness and.  In  some  Instances,  venality. 

Leon  H.  Ketserling. 

Washington. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  23.  1970) 
Bankbupt  Penn  Centrai, 
The  reorganization  of  the  Penn  Central 
under  the  bankruptey  laws  is  an  astonishing 
denouncement  to  the  high  hopes  for  im- 
proved service  and  financial  strength  stirred 
by  the  merger  of  two  giant  railroad  systems 
Just  a  little  over  two  years  ago.  That  this 
corporation  with  nearly  $7  billion  In  asseta 
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ahould  have  to  confess  In  ]  federal  court  Its 
Inability  to  pay  Its  bill*  pro  tecte  on  a  mam- 
motb  screen  the  dlmenslonj  of  the  liquidity 
dials  caused  for  many  busln  eases  by  the  cur- 
rent combination  of  Inflatlc  n  and  recession. 
Despite  the  shock  of  th(  Penn  Central's 
forced  bankruptcy.  It  Is  hard  to  find  fault 
with  the  Congressional  critic  whose  opposi- 
tion obliged  the  Admlnlstralion  to  back  away 
from  lt«  plan  to  guarantee  u  p  to  $300  million 
In  short-term  bank  loans  to  the  rail  complex. 
Quite  apart  from  the  approp  rlateness  of  such 
a  commitment  under  the  I>  if ense  Protection 
Act.  there  was  scant  basis  i^T  certainty  that 
the  need  for  Federal  under^ltlng  would  end 
with  the  Initial  guarantee. 

The  appointment  of  truitees  under  Sec- 
tion T7  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  will  give  the 
Penn  Central  a  new  lease  oi  i  life  by  relieving 
It  of  its  Immediate  obligation  to  pay  taxes 
and  other  Oxed  charges  as  they  fall  due, 
but  the  experience  of  the  Pew  Haven  makes 
It  plain  that  reorganization  Is  no  panacea 
for  an  ailing  railroad.  Even  at  best,  It  could 
be  twenty  years  before  tlie  Penn  Central 
emerges  from  court  supervlilon.  For  lawyers, 
the  process  will  prove  a  guiiranteed  full  em- 
ployment program  Involving  huge  fees. 

The  suspension  of  the  railroad's  tox  pay- 
ments to  states,  cities  and  counties  will 
aggravate  local  fiscal  problems,  already  made 
acute  by  the  Inadequacy  oi  aid  from  Wash- 
ington. To  that  Iocs  Is  added  the  necessity 
for  state  action  of  the  kind  now  being  Uken 
by  New  York's  Governor  Rockefeller  to  help 
bolster  Perm  Central  commuter  service  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

For  all  the  woes  attendant  on  reorganiza- 
tion in  bcuikruptcy.  It  wUl  keep  the  railroad 
Intact  and  oi>eratlng  under  court  protection. 
If  th»l  proves  insufficient,  the  Government 
may  yet  have  to  consldei  nationalizing  a 
system  that  operates  an  Oghth  of  all  the 
country's  trackage.  The  Un^  between  public 
and  private  enterprise  are ;  growing  Increas- 
ingly cloudy  In  numy  fleltls.  but  It  would 
make  little  sense  to  pretei  d  that  the  Penn 
Central  or  other  shaky  roals  were  function- 
ing as  private  corporatloni  If  the  only  way 
they  could  keep  running  wi  s  through  endless 
Infusions  of  Government  c  tah. 
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of  passenger  service  deficits.  The  Initial  loan 
to  Penn  Central  might  well  be  only  the  start 
of  several  such  bolstering  actions. 

The  size  of  Penn  Central  made  It  Impera- 
tive that  the  railroad  be  propped  up  finan- 
cially ia  the  interest  of  national  transporta- 
tion and  of  the  national  economy. 

Behind  all  this  Is  amazement  that  the  Penn 
Central,  merged  as  recently  as  1968  under 
glorious  promises  of  greater  service  and 
greater  savings,  could  have  come  so  swiftly  on 
evil  days. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  management, 
now  removed,  used  revenues  for  diversifica- 
tion of  holdings  rather  than  plowing  back 
the  money  into  the  railroad.  When  passenger 
losses  mounted  and  freight  profits  didn't 
materialize  as  expected,  Penn  Central  was  In 
trouble. 

In  view  of  that  history,  Rep.  Patman's  In- 
quiry seems  Justified. 


Is  a  contro- 


ivhlch   had   heard 
trouble  but  didn't 


( Prom  the  Cleveland  1  'lain  Dealer, 

June  19.  191 0) 

Rail  Loan  Raisxs  <9t7zstions 

Rep.  Wright  Patman.  D-Tex.. 
verslal  legislator  In  flnanclil  matters  but  he 
is  right  to  ask  about  the  fe<l  eral  government's 
guarantee  of  a  $200  mUIIon 
Central  Transportation  Co. 
more  facts  and  he  wants  to  know  who  will 
play  watchdog  over  the  Def  snse  Department's 
largesse. 

Since  It  could  be  the  public's  money  In- 
volved, the  public — as  wel 
entitled  to   know  all   the 
especially  true  In  view  of  the  following: 

Penn  Central's  terrible  faoney  plight  sur- 
prised   even   Wall    Street 
rtmibllngs  of  the  railroad's 
dream  it  was  so  serious. 

The  Interstate  Cotnmerde  Commission  has 
before  It  the  proposed  meiiger  of  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  and  Norfolk  &  Western  railroads  Into 
a  second  eastern  rail  giart.  How  will  Penn 
Central  8  flop  affect  the  IC  3'8  decision  which 
already  has  been  postponed  ? 

If  Penn  Central  Is  "balled  out"  on  the 
grounds  It  is  a  service  esiientlal  to  the  na- 
tional security,  how  far  wll  this  practice  go? 
Where  will  the  line  be  dra^  u?  How  much  will 
the  government,  through  the  Defense  De- 
l>artment  and  Department  of  Transportation, 
Influence  the  operation  o'  Penn  Central  or 
other  Industries  of  service^  It  might  rescue? 

If  the  questions  seem  ejidleas.  It  might  be 
because  this  really  Is  the  fl|st  time  the  federal 
government  has  invested  Irt  railroad  operation 
to  any  degree,  even  thougi  for  several  years 
the  roads  have  been  cryin  5  for  help  because 


IS  DEMOCRACY  DYING? 

(Mr.  DEIVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Lynn 
W.  Turner,  a  graduate  of  Indiana  Cen- 
tral College  and  recipient  of  a  master's 
degree  from  Indiana  University  and  a 
Ph.  D.  degree  from  Harvard,  recently 
announced  his  retirement  as  president 
of  Otterbein  College.  Dr.  Turner  also 
holds  two  honorary  degrees  and  is  listed 
in  Who's  Who  in  America. 

Upon  his  retirement.  Dr.  Turner  de- 
livered the  commencement  address  to 
the  class  of  1970  at  Otterbein  which  I 
am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Concrxs- 
sioNAL  Record: 

Is  Democract  Dying? 
(By  President  Lynn  W.  Turner) 

I  want  to  talk  today,  very  earnestly  and 
soberly,  about  a  phenomenon  of  our  times, 
that  troubles  me  more  than  anything  I've 
seen  In  America  for  many,  many  years.  This 
Is  not  the  Issue  of  war  and  peace,  or  the  civil 
rights  movement,  or  the  pollution  of  our  na- 
tive earth  or  any  of  the  other  crusades 
which  young  people  mount  against  the  "Es- 
tablishment" nowadays,  although  I  suspect 
that  my  personal  zeal  for  most  of  these 
causes  Is  not  much  less  than  yours.  My  deep- 
est concern  Is  not  with  these  Issues  them- 
selves, but  with  the  methods  being  em- 
ployed to  bring  them  Into  focus.  My  concern 
Is  that  your  generation  and  mine.  In  your 
eagerness  to  reform  and  our  reaction  against 
your  attempts  to  reform,  are  threatening  the 
very  existence  of  Democracy. 

Democracy  Is  at  best  a  delicate  growth  for 
it  cannot  exist  without  the  restraint  and 
control  of  what  seems  to  be  one  of  man- 
klnds  most  fundamental  Instincts,  the  tn- 
tlnct  toward  violence.  Democracy  Is  essen- 
tially an  orderly  process  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  win  of  the  majority  without 
violating  the  rights  of  minorities.  Democ- 
racy is  not  revolution — revolutions  are  not 
democratic.  Revolution  Is  the  Imposition  of 
the  will  of  a  minority  by  violent  means  on  a 
resistant  or  passive  majority.  Even  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  was  a  violent  political  take- 
over engineered  by  approximately  Vi  of  the 
population  of  the  13  colonies  against  the 
wishes  of  the  other  %. 

Fortunately,  In  our  case,  the  majority  of 
Americans,  resisting  movements  toward  mon- 
archy on  the  one  hand  and  anarchy  on  the 
other,  took  control  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  after  it  had  achieved  Independ- 
ence and  employed  It  In  constructing  the 
most  successful  democracy  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Our  English  ancestors,  with- 
out revolutionary  violence,  have  arrived  at 
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a  similar  condition — a  nation  in  which  so- 
phisticated machinery  for  peaceful  change 
has  been  well  developed.  Only  a  few  other 
countries  have  achieved  similar  democratic, 
political  stability — most  of  mankind  is  still 
ruled  by  force  rather  than  reason.  Democracy, 
which  provides  for  the  necessary  elements  of 
government,  while  maintaining  at  the  same 
time  a  technique  for  peacefxU  change.  Is  one 
of  mankind's  most  superb  achievements, 
comparable  in  every  way  to  the  exploration 
of  the  moon,  the  conquest  of  disease  or  the 
development  of  an  eloquent  literature.  If 
democracy  dies  at  our  hands  during  this  gen- 
eraUon.  It  will  be  the  greatest  tragedy  in 
the  30th  century. 

If  I  Interpret  what  I  read  correctly,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  substantial  part  of  your 
generation  and  even  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  generation  between  yours  and  mine 
which  would  totally  disagree  with  the  Idea 
that  there  would  be  anything  tragic  about  the 
death  of  democracy.  Some  of  these  indi- 
viduals openly  and  stridently  proclaim  the 
doctrine  that  democracy  must  be  overthrown. 
This  Idea  of  revolution  has  become  so  per- 
vasive In  university  circles  that  It  has  cap- 
tured the  passions  not  only  of  students  tout 
of  many  faculty  as  well.  This,  to  me.  Is  an 
Incomprehensible  development.  For  here  we 
see  men  and  women  who  were  supposed  to 
have  been  trained  to  think  objectively,  to 
research  a  problem  thoroughly  before  they 
came  to  conclusions  about  It,  to  debate  It 
with  scientific  detachment  and  calm  delib- 
eration and  to  seek  victory  for  their  opinions 
In  the  free  marketplace  of  ideas  rather  than 
In  mob  violence  or  emotional  orgies — we  see 
such  people  abandoning  all  of  this  training 
and  becoming  revolutionary  anarchists. 

What  alarms  me  as  much  as  the  attacks  by 
the  young  revolutionaries  up>on  oxa  demo- 
cratic society  Is  the  growing  tendency  of  con- 
servatives to  abandon  democratic  processes 
In  defense  of  the  status  quo.  This  was  even 
evident  at  the  national  convention  of  the  ^ 
American  Historical  Association  this  year  and  ^ 
It  has  been  Increasingly  apparent  In  our  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  Conservative  students  are 
now  organizing  groups  of  various  kinds  to 
combat  the  radicals  and  are  adopting  vigi- 
lante tactics  which  may  ultimately  lead  to 
clvU  war  on  our  campuses.  Construction 
workers  In  New  York  have  recently  taken  to 
the  streets  in  mobs  to  fight  the  young  mili- 
tants with  their  own  weapons — flsts,  clubs, 
rocks,  and  It  may  even  come  Anally  to  guns. 
If  agitation  on  the  left  by  the  revolution- 
aries continues  to  rise,  while  repression  on 
the  right  by  police,  soldiers  and  vigilante 
groups  continues  to  match  It,  this  country 
will  soon  be  ripe  for  a  fascist  dictatorship. 
"In  1972,  George  Wallace  or  someone  prob- 
ably far  worse  will  sweep  the  country  with 
a  hate  campaign  that  will  make  1968  look 
like  a  Sunday  School  picnic."  (Senator  Marg. 
Chase  Smith  from  Maine.) 

Someone  has  said  that  those  who  refuse  to 
learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past  will  be 
condemned  to  repeat  them.  The  leftist  agita- 
tors in  this  country  today  lack  many  things, 
but  their  most  tragic  defect  Is  the  lack  of  a 
sense  of  history.  Here  Is  one  instance  In  which 
It  Is  a  misfortune  to  be  young,  lor  our  cam- 
pus militants  of  the  60s  have  missed  the 
sobering  experience  of  having  lived  through 
the  20's  and  30'8.  Those  of  us  who  witnessed 
personally  the  rise  of  Mussolini,  Stalin  and 
Hitler  had  vivid  lessons  in  the  breakdown  of 
democracy.  In  nearly  every  Instance,  totali- 
tarian dictatorship  emerged  as  the  end  prod- 
uct of  a  classical  pattern.  This  was  especial! j 
true  In  Italy  and  Germany,  where  a  costly 
and  futile  war.  followed  by  depression  and 
inflation,  developed  in  the  common  people 
a  profound  sense  of  discouragement  over 
what  seemed  to  be  the  inadequacies  of  their 
elected  rulers. 

Democracy  was  assailed  and  threatened  by 
communists  and  socialists  of  every  descrip- 
tion whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  reform 


society  by  first  destroying  It.  Most  of  the 
people   in   these   countries,   sensing   a  pro- 
found threat  to  their  own  weUare  and  Ub- 
erUes  from  these  revolutionists,  turned  for 
salvation  to  a  messianic  psuedo-soclallst  who 
actuaUy  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  big  busi- 
ness Interests  and  even  ol  many  intellectuals. 
With  this  kind  of  backing  both  Mussolini 
and  Hitler  were  able  to  seize  power,  dissolve 
the  parliaments  that  existed  In  their  coun- 
tries, completely  suppressed  individual  free- 
dom, persecute  and  even   exterminate  mi- 
norities, and  launch  their  countries  upon  iU- 
fated  programs  of  conquest  which  led  to  a 
world  war  and  untold  eufTerlng  for  millions 
of  people.  It  would  be  parUcularly  instruct- 
ive for  the  young  blacks  In  this  country  to 
study  the  history  of  Hitler's  Nazi  dictator- 
ship  in  Germany.  A  part  of  his  demonic  pro- 
gram was  to  use  the  Jews  in  Germany  as  the 
scapegoats  for  aU  of  the  frustrations  that 
the  nation  suffered.  The  German  Jews  were 
humiliated,  persecuted  and  ultimately,  to- 
gether with  Jews  from  all  the  parw  of  Europe 
conquered  by  HlUer,  murdered.  I  woiUd  ad- 
vise my  young  black  frends  to  study  this 
period  of  history  and  then  ask  themselves. 
'Who  would  be  the  people  most  Ukely  to  be- 
come the  scapegoau  for  an  American  total- 
itarian dictator?  "  Must  we  forever  repeat  the 
misukes  of  hUtory?  Must  we  follow  again 
blindly  the  pattern  of  democratic  dissolu- 
tion,   the    threat    of    revolution    and    the 
establishment  of  dicUtorship? 

I  not  only  witnessed  these  events  as  they 
occurred  but  I  was  personally  involved  in 
them  for.  contrary  to  what  you  may  think, 
you  are  not  the  first  generation  of  coUege 
students  to  notice  the  great  events  transpir- 
ing beyond  the  campus.  During  the  30's  while 
the  people  in  Italy  and  Germany  were  sur- 
rendering their  Uberties  to  a  dictator,  the 
people  in  the  democratic  nations  of  the  world 
suffered  from  a  strange  kind  of  paralysis  of 
the  will  which  seemed  not  only  to  blind  them 
to  what  v?as  happening  In  Europe  but  even 
induced  a  certain  degree  of  admiration  for 
such  characters  as  Mussolini  and  Hitler.  (Not 
essentially  different  from  the  worship  of  Che 
Guevara  and  Mao  Tse  Tung  which  prevails 
in  the  more  nUsguIded  circles  of  American 
youth  today.)  Above  all  there  was  a  revolu- 
tion against  war  as  an  lnstr\unent  of  national 
policy  and  a  sort  of  blind  feeling  that  World 
War  n  would  never  come  if  enough  good 
democrats  Just  decided  to  ignore  it.  There 
were  organized  movements  similar  to  the 
"hell,  no,  we  won't  go"  groups  that  now 
chant   their  rituals  in  American  streets. 

One  of  the  things  that  HlUer  was  demand- 
ing in  those  days  was  the  return  of  Danzig 
to  Germany — a  demand  which  Poland  re- 
sisted. Since  France  had  a  treaty  of  aUlance 
with  Poland  which  might  very  well  lead  her 
into  a  war  with  Germany,  It  became  fashion- 
able in  the  30'8  for  young  French  InteUec- 
tuals  to  shout  "ni  not  die  for  Danzig."  Stu- 
dents at  Oxford  University  signed  pledges 
that  they  would  never  under  any  circum- 
stances fight  in  any  future  war.  and  this  idea 
spread  Into  most  of  the  universities  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  English  speaking  world. 
American  students  gave  this  movement,  a 
facetious  twist — some  of  them  organized  the 
Veterans  of  Future  Wars  and  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  Immediate  payment  of  their  veter- 
ans' benefits, — a  clever,  but  financially  im- 
possible idea.  I  happened  to  be  a  graduate 
student  at  Indiana  University  at  the  time 
and  President  of  the  International  Relations 
Club.  Although  It  had  always  been  the  pur- 
pose of  this  organization  to  study  interna- 
tional affairs  rather  than  try  to  influence 
them,  we  succumbed  to  the  prevailing  no- 
tion that  passing  resolutions,  signing  pledges 
and  participating  In  demonstrations  would 
prevent  the  oncoming  of  World  War  II.  And 
so  we  organized  a  campaign  to  secure  pledges 
against  participation  in  any  future  war.  we 
passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  ROTO  on 


the  Indiana  University  Campus,  about  which 
Incidentally,  we  knew  nothing,  and  we  gen- 
erally felt  very  self-satisfied  about  the  strug- 
gle that  we  were  waging  for  peace.  I  realize 
that  I  am  sounding  cynical  but  my  cynicism 
Is  not  directed  at  peace  Itself  or  at  the  Ideal- 
ism of  young  people  who  want  peace  to  pre- 
vail in  the  world.  I  am  being  cynical  about 
the  utter  stupidity  and  futlUty  of  what  we 
were  trying  to  do  to  achieve  It.  The  threats 
to  peace  In  the  1930'8  were  not  the  ROTC  or 
American  foreign  policy  or  big  business,  but 
the  mad  ambitions  of  Benito  Mussolini. 
Adolph  Hitler  and  the  war  lords  of  Japan, 
and  nothing  that  we  did  in  Bloomlngton.  In- 
diana or  that  the  young  men  did  at  Oxford 
University  had  the  sUghtest  effect  on  these 
monsters  except  perhaps  to  encourage  them. 
If  It  had  any  effect  on  our  own  government 
it  was  to  paralyze  It  still  further  in  the  face 
of  the  rising  threats  of  fascism. 

The  democracies  stood  by  helplessly  while 
Japan  seized  Manchuria  and  Invaded  the 
Chinese  mainland,  while  Italy  attacked  and 
occupied  Ethiopia,  while  Franco  overthrew 
the  republican  government  of  Spain  and 
while  HlOer  remilitarized  the  Rhlneland,  oc- 
cupied Danzig,  took  over  Austria  and  threat- 
ened Czechoslovakia.  At  this  point  the  Euro- 
pean democracies,  England  and  Prance,  made 
feeble  protests  and  suggested  that  at  least 
there  ought  to  be  an  international  confer- 
ence before  HlUer  moved  any  further.  The 
result  was  perhaps  the  most  ghastly  sur- 
render to  the  arrogant  threat  of  force  in  all 
history — the  Munich  conference  of  1938,  at 
which  France  and  England  agreed  to  permit 
the  occupation  of  all  of  the  border  terri- 
tories in  Czechoslovakia  by  Germany  and 
Hungary,  and  from  which  Chamberlain  re- 
turned to  London  waving  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
in  his  hand  and  pronouncing  to  the  crowd 
at  the  airport  "I  bring  back  peace  in  our 
time."  Only  six  months  later.  Hitler  callously 
shattered  this  treaty  by  occupying  all  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  a  few  months  after  that, 
he  was  making  the  same  kind  of  threats 
against  Poland.  With  hesitation  and  reluc- 
tance, even  at  this  point,  the  English  and 
Prencii  nations  came  to  the  grim  realization 
that  there  was  no  way  to  deal  with  Hitler 
except  by  force,  and  they  declared  war  on 
Germany. 

I  must  confess  that  I  went  through,  per- 
sonally somewhat  the  same  kind  of  Illusion 
and  disillusionment  that  NevUle  Chamber- 
lain experienced.  I  found  excuses  that  at 
least  halfway  Justified  in  my  mind  the  things 
Hitler  was  doing  diirlng  the  early  part  of  his 
career.  Most  of  this  excuse-making  grew  out 
of  my  own  sense  of  historical  guilt,  out  of 
my  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  aUles  had 
Imposed  a  grossly  unjust  treaty  of  peace 
upon  the  Germans  in  1919  and  that  the  eco- 
nomic jxjllcles  of  our  own  government  had 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  despair  in 
Europe  out  of  which  Hitler  had  gained  his 
strength.  It  is  for  these  same  reasons,  this 
sense  of  gxiilt.  that  so  many  of  us  yield  to  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  intransigent  black 
students  on  our  campuses  today  and  Indulge 
all  of  our  young  people  In  the  total  lack  of 
discipline  which  we  feel  somehow  is  In  abso- 
lution for  our  own  shortcomings.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  in  the  long  run  by  thU 
kind  of  oop-out. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  In  the  face  of  the 
monstrous  tyranny  that  had  destroyed  any 
vestige  of  freedom  in  half  of  Bur<^>e  by  1939, 
and  threatened  to  end  the  independence  of 
Poland  and  drive  the  world  into  slavery,  my 
college-boy  infatuation  with  immediate 
peace,  attained  by  denial  of  responsibility, 
faded  away  very  rapidly.  I  had  also  achieved, 
I'm  sure,  a  considerably  greater  degree  of 
matiirlty  In  1939  than  I'd  had  In  1929.  I 
had  married,  I  had  a  daughter,  I  had  en- 
tered upon  the  practice  of  my  profession, 
I  had  built  a  house  and  mortgaged  it.  I 
owned  an  automobUe.  In  the  language  cur- 


rent today  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  I 
had  gone  over  to  the  Establishment — I  prefer 
to  express  It  as  entering  the  age  of  responsi- 
bility. A  family  and  a  mortgage  makes  a  lot 
of  difference  In  your  outlook.  For  one  thing, 
you  have  sonMthlng  concrete  to  defend, 
rather  than  a  lot  of  abstractions  to  attack. 
In  short,  when  we  were  drawn  into  World 
War  n  against  Hitler.  MuaeoUnl,  and  To  jo, 
I  was  fully  committed  to  it — as  was  the  rest 
of  my  generation — and  we  were  happUy  re- 
lieved that  our  campaigns  against  the  ROTC 
and  the  "merchants  of  death,"  back  In  the 
thirties,  hadn't  been  successful,  after  all. 
Nor  was  my  commitment  Irrelevant,  for  I 
was  stiU  registered  with  Selective  Service, 
and  actually  applied  for  a  naval  commission 
in  1942.  I'm  telling  you  all  this,  not  to  give 
you  a  preview  of  my  memoirs,  but  to  try  to 
make  three  points  of  importance  to  you — 1) 
you  are  not  the  first  young  people  who  have 
gone  through  an  age  of  trauma  and  distrust 
of  your  elders,  2)  your  attitudes  will  change 
as  you  Uke  on  responsibilities  and  youll  be 
glad  that  they  do.  3)  if  you  destroy  the  pres- 
ent because  it  hasn't  repudiated  the  past, 
there  will  be  no  future. 

Whatever    your    present    attitude    toward 
Otterbein  CoUege  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
may  be,  you're  soon  going  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Establishment.  Most  of  you  are 
accepting  Jobs  which  exist  only  because  of 
the  Establishment.  Some  of  you  are  going  on 
to  school  supported  by  fellowships,  asslst- 
antshlps  and  loans  set  up  by  the  Establish- 
ment. Most  of  you  win  very  soon  enter  Into 
the   oldest  Establishment  of  all — ^marriage. 
You  wUl  shave  off  your  beards,  trim  you* 
curly  locks,  throw  away  your  beads  and  get 
with   it  again.   But  be  of  good  cheer,   the 
world  of  which  you  have  been  a  part,  wllly- 
nllly,  for  the  last  two  decades,  Isnt  so  bad 
after  all.  As  a  Professor  of  History  at  the 
University   of   Montana   recentiy    wrote,    in 
answer  to  some  of  the  vrtld  criticisms  of  his 
students,  "Every  generation  makes  Its  mis- 
takes and  we  have  made  our  share.  But  my 
generation  has  also  made  America  the  most 
affluent  country  on  earth.   It  has   tackled, 
head  on,  a  racial  problem  as  no  nation  in 
history  had  dared  to  do.  It  has  publicly  de- 
clared war  on  poverty,  and  it  has  gone  to 
the  moon;  it  has  desegregated  schools  and 
abolished    polio;    It    has   presided    over    the 
beginning  of  what  Is  probably  the  greatest 
social   and   economic   revolution   in   history. 
It  has  declared  itself,  and  committed  itself, 
and  taxed  Itself,  and  nearly  run  itself  Into 
the  ground.  In  the  cause  of  social  Justice 
and  reform. 

"Society,  the  "Establishment,"  is  not  a 
foreign  thing  we  seek  to  Impose  on  the 
young.  It — along  with  the  18-year-old — is 
the  product  of  thousands  of  years  of  the 
development  of  mankind.  We  know  it  is 
far  from  perfect.  We  did  not  make  it;  we 
have  only  sought  to  change  it.  We  win.  If 
we  win  at  aU.  slowly  and  painfully."  The 
fact  that  we  have  been  partially  successful 
in  reaching  our  dreams  is  the  story  of  all 
generations — as  it  wUl  be  the  story  of  yours. 
I  urge  you  seniors,  in  the  years  to  come, 
to  enter  a  crusade  for  the  preservation  of 
Democracy — not  with  slogans,  demonstra- 
tions, strikes,  street  riots,  poUce  batties.  or 
constant  harassment  of  public  officials — you 
cannot  save  anything  with  a  preservative 
that  destroys  It.  Crusade  with  concern  and 
commitment.  Whatever  yovir  Jobs  or  profes- 
sions may  be.  Involve  yourselves  actively  and 
deeply  with  government  and  the  structure  of 
societv.  Become  active  in  politics.  Become 
one  of  Nader's  Raiders,  or  one  of  McCarthy's 
White  Knights,  or  maybe  Just  one  of  State 
Representative  Allan  Norrls'  precinct  work- 
ers, but  make  Democracy  work!  Repudiate 
fascist  or  communist  tactics,  not  only  in 
your  political  allegiances,  but  in  your  dally 
work,  in  your  church,  In  your  school  sys- 
tem, in  your  recreations. 
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And  when  you  become  alumn 
will,  help  keep  democracy  working 
beln  College  by  your  continue  1 
and  support  of  Its  processes 
years  of  your  upper  class  life  at 
have  worked  out.  through 
cedures,  a  new  plan  of  got 
campus  in  which  the  students 
you    will   have  a   larger   share 
making   than   almost   anywheri 
world  of  higher  education.  A 
been  very  active  in  formulating 
All  of  you.  I  hope,  voted  for  it 
be  here  to  see  It  go  Into  action 
ber,  but  you  will  surely  be 
in  watching  It.  and.  as  alumni, 
future   development.    Alumni 
deal  to  do  with  shaping  the 
their  alma  mater.  If  they  are 
the  school  exactly  as  it  was  w 
It.  they  hang  like  a  dead  albatro^ 
neck  of  progress.  If  they  are 
negative,    too    indifferent,    too 
too  contemptuous  of  the  college 
harbor    a    spirit    of    intellectutJ 
which   Injures  both  their 
themselves. 

Tou  have  been  good  students 
been  inquisitive  and  resjKinslble 
lived  through  a  very  critical 
history  of  education  with 
poise.  You  resisted  the  temptation 
revolutionaries  because  so  man: ' 
You  have  participated  In  one  o 
periods  of  constructive  change 
history.  I  am  sure  that  you  hav 
lessons   well,   and   that    so   fai 
concerned,  government — In  the 
schools    and   the   cities — of 
the  people,   and   for   the   peopi 
perish  from  the  earth. 
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SOCIETY  IS  NOT  SICK 


(Mr.   DEVINE   asked   am 
permission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker 
when  all  we  hear  alx)ut 
minority  among  students, 
would  be  refreshing  and 
hear  from  the  other  side 
Therefore.  I  am  happy  to 

CONCRESSICNAI.  RECORD   the 

address  of  Mr.  Shawn  Rad^r 
graduate    of    a    Columbus, 
school.  Shawn  is  the  nephe^ 
Rader,  a  professor  in  the 
Dairy  Science  at  the  Ohio 
sity.  The  address  is  as  followjs 
SocnTY  Is  Not  Sick 
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Your    Excellency    Bishop 
gnor    Applegate,     Father    Hanjdley 
White.  Members  of  the  faculty 
tlves.  friends,  and  fellow  graduktes 
heard  a  great  deal  lately  from 
norlty  of  those  who  have  passe] 
before  us.  and  now  are  studenis 
tlon's    colleges    and    universities 
upon  us  to  Join  them  In  their 
throw  of  a  system  they  claim 
able.  This  vocal  minority  call! 
Join  them  in  their  scorn  and  re. 
generation  of  our  f>arents  and 
Our  parents  and  teachers  havfe 
lowed  up  by  lives  of  materialism 
and    have   been    content    with 
while  forgetting  the  real  values 
p>eace.  and  brotherhood.  They 
parents  and  teachers  have  dunfped 
a    society    of    war,    poverty 
racism.  Though  some  are  truly 
change  within  our  democratic 
have  only  their  own  Interests 
must  recognize  these  for  wha 
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are:  egotistical  and  self-righteous.  Let  us 
ask  ourselves  why  their  insistence  on  uni- 
versal love  seems  so  often  to  express  itself 
in  hate  for  those  who  differ  with  them.  Let 
us  examine  now  the  charges  they  make,  and 
decide  what  our  future  course  of  action 
should  be. 

I  think  we  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  the 
generation  of  our  parents  and  teachers,  born 
In  the  aftermath  of  one  great  conflict,  reared 
in  history's  greatest  depression,  and  gradu- 
ated in  time  to  fight  man's  grisliest  war. 
They  had  but  one  thing  In  mind,  fellow 
students,  they  wanted  better  for  us,  and 
they  got  it. 

In  the  society  of  30  years  ago,  a  Negro 
lynching  made  the  news  only  If  it  was  public. 
Blacks  came  to  the  back  door,  worked  for  50 
cents  a  day.  Today  the  blackman  votes; 
shares  schools  and  parks;  is  prominent  in 
business,  entertainment  and  politics.  If  we 
can  make  as  much  progress  toward  racial 
equality  in  the  next  20  years  as  our  parents' 
generation  has  In  the  last  20,  we  should  be 
able  to  solve  the  racial  problem. 

As  for  the  charge  of  a  society  of  poverty 
.  .  .  our  parents  and  teachers  can  remember 
when  the  fear  of  hunger  was  in  every  home, 
when  20<~r  of  the  men  were  Jobless,  when 
President  Roosevelt  cried  that  Vi  of  our 
Nation  was  Ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-fed, 
and  knew  he  wasn't  exaggerating.  Radicals 
cry  economic  Injustice.  .  .  .  Our  parents  and 
teachers  can  remember  when  children  worked 
In  sweatshops,  when  miners  attempting  to 
organize  were  shot  down:  they  remember  the 
county  poorhouse  and  the  hell  of  the  Insane 
asylum. 

The  imfwrtant  thing  for  us  to  realize  when 
faced  with  these  facts,  which  some  college 
students  conveniently  overlook,  is  that  the 
failings  of  the  past  don't  Justify  those  of 
today,  but  that  a  realistic  comparison  reveals 
a  continuing  progress  which  Is  not  a  sign 
of  a  sick  society. 

Radicals  today  tell  us  that  the  generation 
of  our  parents  and  teachers  is  greedy,  and 
possession -mad.  We  know  better.  Never  has 
a  people  given  more  charitably  of  its  blood, 
effort,  or  material.  Our  parents'  generation 
fought  history's  worst  war  to  save  the  world 
from  the  most  barbaric  of  tyranny,  and  then 
gave  their  wealth  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  to 
help  rebuild  a  new  and  hopefully  better 
world.  There  is  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
mankind  for  such  an  act  of  generosity.  And 
today,  our  nation  taxes  itself  heavier  than 
ever  before  to  assist  its  poor,  its  aged,  and 
Its  disabled. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  charge  of  material- 
ism. Well,  as  John  Pearce  said  In  an  article 
of  the  June  15,  1969  issue  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  speaking  to  us  for  our  par- 
ents' generation: 

"We  have  been  materialistic  because  we 
have  seen  too  many  people  suffer  too  much 
from  material  want,  because  we  remember 
too  many  starving  children  because  we  have 
walked  too  many  miles  through  too  many 
cold  mornings  to  work  long  hours  at  low 
pay  and  return  home  at  night  to  parents 
with  fear  and  worry  in  their  eyes.  We  deter- 
mined it  should  not  happen  to  you  .  .  ." 

Due  to  their  determination,  we  are  going 
to  live  longer,  be  sick  less  often,  work  fewer 
hours,  and  have  a  chance  to  spend  the  days 
of  our  lives  in  purposeful  pursuits. 

We  are  asked  more  than  anything  else  to- 
day to  Join  the  college  new  left  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  mortal  sin  of  our  par- 
ents' generation — Viet  Nam.  The  fact  that 
your  consecutive  presidents  of  both  parties 
have  seen  the  stakes  there  as  high  enough 
to  warrant  our  Involvement,  seems  to  me  to 
be  deserving  of  consideration.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, as  leftists  charge,  that  we  remain  in 
Southeast  Asia  out  of  pride  or  for  profit.  I 
believe  that  we  are  there  to  give  people  the 
right   to  choose   their  government   without 


external  or  externally  supported  pressure. 
P^irthermore,  It  seems  rather  strange  to  me, 
that  our  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  uphold  the  elected  government 
there  met  with  little  campus  outcry.  Could 
that  be  because  a  large  Increase  in  the  draft 
was  not  necessitated?  If  so,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  moral  conviction  should  not  wax 
and  wane  with  the  degree  of  personal  sacri- 
fice involved. 

We  should  now  be  able  to  see  that  the 
Democratic  system  which  has  been  passed 
to  us  by  six  generations  is  indeed  accom- 
modating to  change.  Our  teachers  and  par- 
ents' generation  in  my  opinion,  has  given 
us  a  fine  example  of  responsible  and  intel- 
ligent use  of  it. 

We  have  had  good  moral  training  here  at 
Hartley,  and  have  received  an  admirable 
set  of  christian  values.  We  have  been  taught 
respect  for  orderly  change;  I  know  of  no 
teaching  here  that  endorsed  the  burning  of 
buildings  or  rioting  to  make  a  point. 

This  then  would  be  my  message  to  you  my 
fellow  graduates:  much  constructive  change 
is  still  needed  in  our  American  society;  we 
will  be  the  ones  to  Initiate  that  change.  But 
let  us  initiate  that  change  while  adhering 
to  our  nation's  constitution  and  the  Chris- 
tian values  we  have  gained  here.  Let  lis  fol- 
low the  example  of  our  teachers  and  parents' 
generation  In  that  regard,  for  in  this  way. 
we  will  be  a  credit  to  our  generation  and  a 
defender  of  our  national  heritage. 


PRESIDENTS  VETO  OF  HOSPITAL 
FUNDS  MUST  BE  OVERRIDDEN 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
shocked  at  the  action  of  the  President 
in  vetoing  the  3-year  extension  of  the 
Hill-Burton  hospital  and  construction 
and  modernization  program.  The  Pres- 
ident's justification  for  this  veto,  as  with 
his  veto  of  the  education  appropriation 
some  months  ago.  is  that  the  amounts 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  are  "finan- 
cisjly  irresponsible." 

The  problem  of  obtaining  adequate 
health  care,  especially  if  hospitalization 
is  required,  is  acute  in  my  district  as  it 
is  in  many  other  urban  and  rural  areas 
throughout  the  country.  Many  of  my 
constituents  must  wait  for  months  for 
needed  hospital  care  due  to  serious  over- 
crowding and  lack  of  facilities.  This  sit- 
uation is  made  even  more  serious  by  the 
shortage  of  emergency  and  outpatient 
facilities  in  New  York  City.  I  receive  fre- 
quent reports  from  frustrated  city  resi- 
dents who  complain  of  having  to  wait 
hours  for  attention  in  the  emergency 
units  of  nearby  hospitals. 

As  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  indicated  when  it  re- 
ported the  Hill -Burton  legislation  to  the 
House  in  1969,  there  is  a  tremendous 
backlog  of  applications  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  modernize,  expand,  and  im- 
prove existing  hospital  facilities,  and 
construct  new  ones.  With  that  in  mind, 
the  House  passed  tliis  legislation  by  a 
roll  call  vote  of  351  to  0.  and  the  Senate 
passed  a  more  nearly  adequate  version 
by  a  vote  of  79  to  0. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  quarter  century, 
the  Hill-Burton  program  has  been  the 
major  stimulus  to  the  development  of 
hospital  and  other  medical  care  facili- 
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ties.  The  President,  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage, proposed  a  total  termination  of  this 
most  crucial  program.  Now  he  says  he 
will  approve  a  "financially  responsible" 
bill.  In  my  view,  it  would  be  irresponsible 
for  the  Congress  to  accept  legislation 
containing  less  than  the  rock-bottom 
$1.2  billion  provided  in  the  bill  the  Pres- 
ident has  vetoed.  This  House,  and  the 
Senate,  should  override  tliis  deplorable 
veto  by  repeating  the  unanimous  votes 
by  which  they  passed  the  bill  originally. 


TEXAS  OIL  ALLOWABLES 


(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  22  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  carried  a  story  in 
which  a  "high  Nixon  administration  of- 
ficial complained  that  a  recent  cut  in 
Texas  oil  allowables  was  inflationary." 
This   is    uninformed   criticism    at   it 
worst. 
There  are  several  relevant  factors. 
First,  crude  oil  prices  have  gone  up 
less  than  prices  on  other  commodities. 
Second,  the  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion that  sets  allowables  is  not  a  price 
fixing  body.  It  is  a  conservation  body.  It 
deals  with  ratable  take.  It  permits  all  oU 
to  be  produced  that  can  be  used. 

Oil  in  storage  is  building  up — it  is  at  a 
high  point.  The  companies  are  selling  all 
they  can.  What  would  this  anonymous 
spokesman  have  the  authorities  do  with 
the  excess  oil— the  oil  that  is  in  storage. 
This  oil  that  is  in  storage  Is  not  going 
to  move  by  producing  higher  amounts  of 

oil- 
Third,  there  is  a  giant  misconception 

about    allowables,    proration,    nomina- 
tions, ratable  take,  and  so  forth. 

The  Railroad  Conunission  is  not  a  price 
fixing  body. 

Nominations  are  made  to  the  Com- 
mission saying  how  much  oil  the  buyers 
can  handle.  The  Commission  then  sees 
that  the  salable  oU  is  ratably  taken. 
This  guarantees  that  there  will  be  fair 
producing  practices. 

The  Commission  has  an  important 
conservation  function.  It  sets  rates  of 
production  which  guarantee  that  funds 
will  be  produced  at  efficient  rates. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  tremendous  miscon- 
ception about  the  ability  of  fields  to 
produce.  Some  iminformed  critics  as- 
sume that  if  the  statewide  allowable  is 
set  at  55  percent  that  that  means  45  per- 
cent of  available  production  is  being 
withheld  from  the  market.  That  simply 
is  not  true. 

There  is  very  little  excess  producing 
capacity  in  this  country.  The  sooner  we 
realize  this  the  better  off  we  are  going 
to  be  from  a  national  security  point  of 
view. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  who 
the  unnamed  official  is  who  charged  the 
allowable  setting  as  being  inflationary. 
The  kindest  thing  that  can  be  said  is 
that  he  is  misinformed. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  GOP  Task  Force 
on  Earth  Resources  and  Population.  We 
have  just  concluded  hearings  which 
demonstrate  that  we  have  a  critical  gas 


shortage  in  this  country,  and  that  we  are 
becoming  increasingly  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources  of  oil. 

Uninformed  criticism  which  could  lead 
to  action  making  this  country  even  more 
dependent  on  unreliable  sources  of  for- 
eign oil  does  not  help  a  thing. 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  decree 
we  should  increase  our  dependency  on 
Middle  East  oil  today — yet  that  could  be 
the  result  of  this  type  of  criticism. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  to  edu- 
cate the  critics. 

In  a  speech  given  May  4,  Hendrik  S. 
Houtliakker.  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  states: 

In  Texas.  oU  production  Is  now  being  re- 
duced by  36V4  percent  below  what  could  be 
produced  economically. 


This  is  not  true  today  with  lower  al- 
lowables and  it  was  even  less  true  when 
Dr.  Houthakker  made  his  speech.  It  is 
just  plain  factually  incorrect.  In  fairness 
to  him,  I  beUeve  Dr.  Houthakker  now 
knows  that  Is  incorrect.  He  has  told  me 
this. 

Today  I  have  written  Dr.  McCracken 
suggesting  that  he  and  the  other  two 
members  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers hold  a  meeting  with  two  or  three 
experts  who  understand  the  function  of 
the  State  regulator>'  bodies. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Council,  pre- 
sented with  hard  facts,  will  soon  see  that 
the  "ratable  take"  function  of  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission  is  not  a  price  fix- 
ing scheme,  nor  a  protection  scheme: 
rather,  it  is  a  procedure  to  guarantee  all 
fields  a  fair  part  of  the  market.  It  pro- 
tects the  little  man  and  it  protects  the 
national  interest  through  sound  con- 
servation. 

If  this  anonymous  critic  resides  within 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  he 
will  learn  by  this  meeting  the  errors  of 
his  ways.  If  he  does  not.  the  meeting  will 
still  be  productive,  because  what  we  need 
on  this  subject  is  imderstanding.  and 
then  leadership. 

It  is  essential  that  the  President  be 
given  sound  and  informed  advice  since 
the  oil  so  directly  affects  our  national 
security. 


DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGE 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
trsoieous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  our 
relationship  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
we  in  Congress  have  a  special  responsi- 
bility to  assist  in  restoring  the  waters  of 
the  Potomac  and  its  tributaries  to  purity. 

Difficulties  in  resolving  the  problem  of 
handling  and  disposing  municipal  sew- 
age waste  basically  results  from  the  lack 
of  an  overall  realistic  and  fully  coordi- 
nated plan  developed  by  the  jurisdictions 
comprising  the  metropolitan  area.  I 
would  propose  that  the  enforcement  con- 
ference which  is  responsible  for  meeting 
water  quality  standards,  call  on  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments  to  develop  such  a  long- 
range  regional  plan  for  treatment  and 
disposal  of  sewage.  The  corif  erees  should 
develop  and  agree  upon  an  equitable 


formula   for   financing    such   a   study 
tlirough  COG. 

The  council  of  governments  is  com- 
posed of  elected  representatives  of  the 
various  jurisdictions  in  the  area,  and 
would  be  an  appropriate  body  to  perform 
such  a  task.  It  already  has  the  responsi- 
biUty  for  developing  regional  sewer  and 
water  plans,  but  it  must  have  more  re- 
sources if  it  is  to  produce  the  type  of 
comprehensive  plan  and  address  all  is- 
sues involved.  Such  a  plan  should  include 
treatment  of  the  combined  stoim  and 
sanitary  sewage  which  exists  in  certain 
parts  of  the  region,  matching  treatment 
facilites  with  expected  loads  and  capa- 
bility of  the  receiving  body  of  water  to 
absorb  the  treated  effluent  discharge 
from  the  treatment  facilities. 

For  the  immediate  future  until  such 
a  long  range  plan  is  formulated  it  is 
unreasonable  to  restrict  the  Blue  Plains 
to  any  less  than  309  million  gaUons  a 

day. 

The  several  jurisdictions  involved  have 
developed  plans  and  facilities  on  the 
basis  of  assurance  that  Blue  Plains  would 
oe  available  for  expansion.  To  reverse 
such  plans  without  the  opportunity  for 
the  areas  involved  to  develop  the  ap- 
propriate alternatives  which  would  guar- 
antee adequate  treatment  for  the  vari- 
ous streams  involved  would  be  uncon- 
scionable. 

In  light  of  the  commitment  to  clean 
up  our  Nation's  water  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  local  juris- 
dictions who  will  use  Blue  Plains  should 
stand  ready  to  support  treatment  to  a 
high  degree  or  tertiary  level  at  Blue 
Plains.  All  jurisdictions  which  use  Blue 
Plains  have  an  obligation  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  the  Potomac  as  a  recrea- 
tional and  commercial  resource  for  mil- 
lions of  citizens  of  our  region. 

In  the  development  of  a  long  range 
regional  plan,  all  parties  involved  should 
take  a  long,  hard  look  as  to  whether 
the  concept  of  concentrating  municipal 
waste  in  one  treatment  facility  is  the 
final  answer. 

With  the  continuing  innovation  and 
development  of  new  technical  knowledge 
which  moves  in  the  direction  of  economi- 
cal and  efficient  recycling  of  water  the 
ability  to  disperse  small  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  may  be  a  valuable  tool  in 
suburban  planning. 

The  possibility  of  some  dispersion  of 
sewage  treatment  facilities  to  recycle 
and  thereby  return  potable  water  to  the 
streams  could  well  preclude  the  dangers 
of  suburban  sprawl  and  improjier  growth 
which  has  sometimes  resulted  from  vast 
trimk  sewer  developments  in  the  past. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
VETO  ON  HOSPITALS  AND  MEDI- 
CAL CARE  CENTERS 

(Mr.  FFilEDEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Llr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  spoKe  out  on  the  crisis  that  the  Nation 
faces  in  the  field  of  medical  education 
and   manpower    training   and  the  un- 
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fortunate  impact  that  the  President's 
recent  veto  of  badly  needed  construction 
moneys  for  hospital  and  knedical  care 
centers  would  have.  NeedlJBss  to  say,  I 
shall  vote  to  override  this  v<  to. 

As  all  Members  know,  tiis  vital  pro- 
gram passed  the  House  just  one  and  a 
half  weeks  ago  by  a  vote  of  377  to  0.  I 
am  somewhat  gratified  to  note  that  a 
major  newspaper,  the  Morning  Sun  m 
my  city  of  Baltimore,  took  the  occasion 
today  to  editoralize  on  th«  very  subject 
of  my  remarks  of  yesterda  r.  I  commend 
to  all  the  Members  of  the  I  ouse  this  fine 
editorial  on  this  most  crit  cal  issue  and 
include  it  in  the  Ricord  iit  this  point: 
Cwsis  IN  Health 
Fredrick  P.  McOehan's  artli  ;les  In  The  Sun 
present  a  disturbing  picture  of  the  state  of 
American  medical  education  Financially  it 
18  approaching  the  crisis  point. 

There  Is  a  pressing  need  f o  r  doctors  and  a 
•widening  gap  between  suppU  and  demand.' 
Since    1966    medical   schools   have   increased 
their  euroUment  capacity  by   13  per  cent.  But 
spokesmen   for  the   schools    lay  funds  have 
never  been  •sufflcieiif  and  n 3w  less  and  less 
money  U  available  for  const  ■uct'.on,  for  op- 
erating costs,  for  research,  foi  student  grants. 
"Money"  means,  of  course,  fet  eral  funds,  ever 
since  World  War  II  medical  schools  and  the 
universities    of    which    many    of    them    are 
a  pan,  have  been  more  and  more— and  more 
helplessly— dependent   on   \«  ashinglons   as- 
sistance. Now  with  the  grim  but  necessary 
fight  against  ir^flatlon  those  funds  are  being 
cut  liaclt.  Mr.  McGehan  notes  that  the  Asso- 
ciation   of   American   Media  il    Colleges   "re- 
port* that  61  medical  schoo  s— of  a  total  of 
107  m  the  nation— have  beei:!  awarded  special 
federal  grants  on  the  basis  o  I  some  condition 
of  financial  dlsuess'."  Even  ao  the  emergency 
is  growing  more  acute. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  la  a  oiee  In  point.  Mr. 
McGehan  said  in  his  artlclis  yesterday  that 
the  School  of  Medicine  Ob  da  iteelf  m  the 
"worst  shape"  In  its  TT-yoar-old  hlatory.  It 
faces  a  cvirrent  deficit  of  iround  •900.000, 
expects  the  next  flacal  y«x  to  produce  a 
abortJLge  of  more  than  »!  .3  miUion.  and 
has  lost  $1.6  m  federal  support  In  the  past 
13  months  and  $440,000  In  grants  for  post- 
doctoral support. 

By  cruelly  ironic  coincidence,  a  news 
story  accompanying  the  a-tlcle  underlines 
the  mounting  difflculUes  of  the  squeeze. 
President  NUon  has  vetoed  a  three-year  au- 
thorleatlon  of  »a.79  bllUon  Tor  he*lth  faclU- 
tles  because  the  blU  In  Its  present  form 
would  be  "a  long  step  down  the  road  of  fiscal 
irresponsiblUty."  To  halt  liflaUon  he  must 
hold  his  budgetary  line. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  Oie  rising  costs  of 
Medicaid  and  Medicare,  of  hospital  charges 
and  health  insurance,  of  n  edlcal  education, 
tuition,  salaries  and  rese*-ch.  The  schools, 
with  their  reUance  on  ijederal  help,  are 
caught  between  the  inflationary  spiral  and 
the  government's  obligation  to  curb  it.  But 
the  need  for  doctors  remains  insistent  and. 
as  Mr.  Nixon  recognized  IB  his  veto  state- 
ment, the  nations  health!  must  take  high 
ran*  among  all  the  compettng  "prlorlUes." 

Clearly  there  can  be  bo  magical  and 
Inatant  answers.  Just  as  Clearly,  Washing- 
ton, medical  organlzaUon^  and  the  schools 
must  join  in  a  coherent  add  urgent  effort  to 
find  new  ways  of  meeting  a  problem  that 
has  now  taken   on  serloti  proportions. 
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Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Joint  resolution  calling  for  the  second 
•Annual  Day  of  Bread"  introduced  by 
Congresswoman  Cathbrini  May  of  the 
State  of  Washington  and  Congressman 
Graham  Purcell  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  as  I  did  last 
year  when  the  Day  of  Bread  and  Harvest 
"Festival  Week  first  became  a  reality, 
that  it  Is  most  fitting  Congresswoman 
May  and  Congressman  Purcell  have 
introduced  this  resolution.  Certainly  all 
of  those  connected  with  wheat  industry 
are  well  aware  of  the  many  contributions 
my  colleagues  from  Washington  and 
Texas  have  made  to  the  world's  most 
important  food  industry— the  wheat  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  introduction  of  this 
resolution  at  this  time  Is  most  appro- 
priate because  it  comes  at  the  same  time 
as  our  farmers  are  harvesting  this  year's 
wheat  crop.  The  harvest  in  our  Nation's 
largest  wheat  producing  Stete  is  now  un- 
derway. The  month  of  July  is  designated 
Kansas  Wheat  Month  in  my  home  State 
to  honor  this  annual  harvest. 

Within  the  concept  of  this  resolution, 
I  am  hopeful  we  can  see  the  dawn  of  a 
new  world  of  agriculture.  Perhaps  our 
Nation's  greatest  contribution  to  world 
peace  is  our  ability  and  capacity  to  pro- 
duce food  and  our  willingness  to  share 
that  knowledge  and  bounty  with  our 
neighbors  and  friends. 

It  becomes  clear,  considering  the  fu- 
ture race  between  world  population  and 
world  food  supply,  we  must  make  an  all- 
out  effort  that  calls  for  a  new  kind  of 
agriculture— an  international  undertak- 
ing to  combat  hunger  and  modernize 
agriculture.  This  joint  resolution,  calling 
for  the  second  annual  observance  of  the 
Day  of  Bread,  marks  another  comer- 
stone  in  that  effort. 

I  commend  Congresswoman  May  and 
Congressman  PtnicELL  for  their  efforts  in 
this  regard.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  and 
honor  to  cosponsor  this  resolution.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this  res- 
olution for  the  observance  of  the  second 
"Annual  Day  of  Bread  and  Harvest 
Festival." 


SPEAKER  HONORED  BY  PRESIDENT 
NIXON.  FORMER  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 


INTERNATIONAL  DAY  OP  BREAD 
AND  HARVEST  FESTIVAL 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  aske^  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hl3  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  27  the  President  of  the  United 
States  honored  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  his  great  and 
devoted  service  to  the  United  States. 
Many  of  us  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present  at  that  heartwarming  event.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  transcript 
of  remarks  made  by  the  President,  for- 
mer President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and 
the  great  Speaker  of  the  House,  John  W. 
McCoRMACK.  I  now  offer  this  transcript 
so  that  all  Members  of  the  House  may, 
in  effect.  Join  in  the  recent  event  mark- 
ing the  'approaching  retirement  of  our 
beloved  Speaker : 


EXCHANGK  OF  REMARKS  BSTWKKN  THB  PRMI- 
OENT,  PoaMSR  PaSSIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHN- 
SON, AND  John  W.  McCobmack,  Spkakxb  of 
THE  House  of  Rkpbesentatives,  at  a 
Luncheon    in    Honor    of    Speakee    Mc- 

CORMACR 

The  PsEsmENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice, all  of  the  distinguished  guests  who  are 
here  for  this  occasion : 

We  wish  that  time  permitted  everyone  here 
to  say  what  he  would  Uke  to  say  about  The 
Speaker,  and  even  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  that  might  have  been  possible,  be- 
cause I  figured  it  out  that  with  approxi- 
mately 100  of  the  elite — and  you  are  the  elite 
believe  me;  you  should  have  seen  the  words 
I  received  from  those  who  were  not  Invited 
to  this  luncheon— but  100  of  the  elite  are 
here,  and  each  of  you  should  speak,  but  even 
under  the  rules  of  the  house,  Uterally  we 
would  not  be  out  of  here  until  4:00. 

I  have  Just  been  informed  that  the  House 
Members  have  to  get  back  a  couple  of  votes 
and  the  Senate  Members  Just  have  to  get 

But  we  do  not  want  to  keep  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  from  their  very  impor- 
tant responsiblUties,  so  I  have  taken  upon 
myself  the  very  difficult  choice  of  selecting 
those  from  thU  assemblage  who  would  speak 
for  all  of  us. 

I  naturally  have  turned  to  those  who  have 
known  The  Speaker  the  longest,  those  who 
served  with  him  who  are  no  longer  In  the 
House,  and  those  who  have  served  under  him 
and  with  him  who  are  presently  m  the  House. 
It  will  be  bipartisan,  of  course,  bipartisan 
because  those  who  respect  this  Speaker  are 
not  numbered  or  certainly  not  designated  by 
their  party  affiliation.  We  all  cherish  his 
friendship  and  that  will  be  evident  from  the 
remarks  you  will  hear. 

So  now  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  which 
The  Speaker  wlU  enforce.  If  I  wUl  not,  each 
will  be  recognized. 

(The  President  then  Introduced  Congress- 
man Howard  Smith.  Congressman  Charles 
Halleck.  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  and 
Congressman  Leslie  C.  Arends  for  brief 
remarks.) 

The  PaismENT.  Now  we  come  to  one  who 
has  served  with  The  Speaker  and  one  who  has 
been  InUmately  associated  with  him  over 
many,  many  years  and  one  who  presided  In 
this  house  with  such  great  dignity  and  great 
courage  Immediately  prior  to  the  time  I  have 
had  the  privilege  to  be  here. 

I  think  we  are  very  fortunate  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  came  all  the  way  from  Texas 
up  here  to  honor  The  Speaker  today. 

President  Johnson.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Vice 
President.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Chief  Justice. 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  friends  all: 

First,  Mr.  President,  with  all  the  problems 
that  you  carry  and  all  the  burdens  you  bear, 
this  Is  a  most  unusual  and  thoughtful  thing 
for  you  to  do,  and  on  brtialf  of  all  my  fellow 
men,  I  want  to  thank  you  especially  for  ex- 
tending this  courtesy  to  our  beloved  friend, 
John  McOormack. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  extend- 
ing this  courtesy  to  me  and  permitting  me 
to  come  here  and  hear  these  tributes  to  John 
McCormack,  and  giving  me  a  chance  to  ex- 
press mine. 

For  almost  39  years  I  have  known  Speaker 
MoCormack  and  he  has  been  my  friend.  He 
and  I  have  many  things  In  common.  Our 
wives  are  friends,  true,  good  friends,  and  we 
both  out-married  ourselves. 

Second,  we  both  had  the  same  teacher, 
served  tmder  and  with  the  same  Speaker, 
Sam  Raybum.  He  was  a  good  teacher.  He 
taught  us  many  things.  He  never  taught  us 
to  hate.  He  always  Uught  us  to  love,  and  to 
love  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
He  always  taught  us  to  respect  our  Presi- 
dent, whoever  was  President. 

He  started  out  with  Woodrow  Wilson,  but 
be  used  to  tell  us  In  the  shadow  of  the  day. 


m  the  cool  of  the  evening  and  In  the  Board 
of  Education,  how  fond  he  was  of  President 
Coolldge  and  how  he  would  come  here  and 
have  scrambled  eggs  for  breakfast,  and  how 
they  talked  together,  not  very  much,  but 
some. 

I  am  not  siire,  Mr.  President,  which  rule 
you  are  putting  me  under  today.  Tou  said 
the  House  rule,  but  It  has  been  so  long  since 
I  served  In  the  House,  I  remember  there  was 
a  one-minute  rule  for  extension  and  a  flve- 
mlnute  rule  for  amendments,  and  I  guess  I 
violated  both  of  them. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Raybum  taught  us  to 
respect  our  President  and  to  help  him  when- 
ever and  wherever  we  could.  John  McCor- 
mack followed  that  lesson. 

The  last  several  months  I  have  been  sit- 
ting there  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
that  runs  In  front  of  my  house,  reading  the 
minutes  of  the  many  meetings  that  I  had  as 
President.  In  some  of  those  meetings.  Speaker 
McCormack  was.  in  effect,  my  Vice  President. 
For  many  months  we  were  without  a  Vice 
President.  Most  every  Important  meeting  that 
we  had,  certainly  those  we  had  with  the 
Leadenhip,  we  had  minutes  on  those  meet- 
ings and  we  had  shorthand  transcripts  on 
those  meetings. 

I  don't  know  that  they  will  ever  be  as 
interesting  to  anyone  else  as  they  are  to  me, 
but  I  have  enjoyed  them  for  the  last  18 
months.  I  particularly  enjoyed  reading  what 
John  McCormack  had  to  say. 

First  of  all,  he  was  usually  one  of  the  first 
to  speak.  He  always  spoke  frankly  and  can- 
didly. He  always  spoke  courteously  and  help- 
fully. I  think  that  the  historians  of  this  pe- 
riod, when  they  recall  what  happened,  they 
will  point  to  this  man,  John  McCormack,  as 
a  person  who  loved  his  country  and  as  a  per- 
son who  gave  his  all  to  the  President,  who- 
ever he  may  have  been. 

I  was  asked  when  I  was  a  young  man,  by  a 
University  of  Texas  professor,  to  state  my 
philosophy  of  government.  I  said  first  of  all, 
I  am  very  proud  that  I  am  a  free  man.  Sec- 
ond. I  am  very  proud  that  I  am  an  American, 
and  third,  I  am  very  happy  to  be  a  public 
servant  and  Member  oT  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  fourth,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat— all  In  that  order. 

I  know  that  sometimes  we  don't  do  what 
we  tried  to  do,  and  we  dont  realize  our  goals 
or  ambitions,  and  often  don't  reach  our  ob- 
jectives. But  I  have  tried  to  keep  in  front  of 
me  always  those  cardinal  rules:  A  free  man, 
an  American,  a  public  servant  and  a  member 
of  my  party,  but  In  that  order. 

My  observation  of  39  years  with  John 
MoCormack  Is  that  he  has  observed  them 
in  that  order.  He  has  fought  and  protected 
and  nurtured  freedom  every  time  It  was  at 
stake.  His  love  of  country  Is  unequalled. 
His  competent,  towering  service  In  the  body 
that  he  chose  to  serve  In — he  could  have 
served  In  others — Is  unparalleled.  No  one  can 
question  his  democracy  and  being  a  good 
Democrat.  But  It  always  came  after  being 
a  free  man,  and  an  American  and  The 
Speaker. 

Mr.  McCormack,  like  Charlie  Halle<A,  I 
don't  think  I  could  have  walked  all  the  way 
from  Texas  hM«,  but  I  would  have  tried. 
I  wanted  to  be  here  bad  enough  to  have  tried 
It.  Fortunately,  I  did  not  have  to,  but  I  am 
so  glad  that  I  was  asked. 

I  will  hate  to  see  the  Congress  with  you 
no  longer  In  that  chair,  because  you  have 
always  given  me  comfort  Just  knowing  you 
were  there  behind  me,  but  wherever  you  are, 
you  will  have  my  love  and  my  respect. 

The  PsEsmENT.  I  have  the  privilege  to 
make  the  presentation  to  The  Speaiker,  a 
presentaUon  which  inevitably,  as  you  wUl 
see,  has  the  gavel,  but  which  also  has  an 
Inscription  which  I  think  summarizes  some 
of  the  things  that  have  been  said  so  eloquent- 
ly by  those  who  have  spoken  before  on  this 
program. 


In  thinking  of  this  moment,  however,  I 
believe  it  Is  well  for  all  of  us  to  realize  that 
like  so  many  moments  In  this  great  room,  we 
are  here  on  an  occasion  that  never  happened 
before,  and  probably  will  never  happen 
again. 

The  Speaker  has  been  honored,  as  a  man 
and  as  an  Institution  at  dinners  at  the 
White  House  for  many  years.  But  this  Is  the 
first  occasion  In  which  a  Speaker  who  has 
been  honored,  has  served  longer,  continual- 
ly in  that  particular  position  than  any 
Speaker  in  the  whole  history  of  the  United 
Stsates,  and  who  next  to  Sam  Rayburn,  held 
the  office  of  Speaker  longer  than  any  man 
In   the   history   of   the   United  States. 

What  a  dtstlngulshed  record  that  is.  It  Is 
something  that  should  be  honored  In  this 
room,  where  last  night  we  honored  a  Presi- 
dent, and  over  the  years.  Kings  and  Queens 
and  Emperors  and  various  leaders  In  all  walks 
of  Ufe. 

I  think  President  Johnson  stated  my  sen- 
timents very  well,  and  perhaps  It  Is  not  un- 
expected that  our  views  about  The  Speaker 
would  be  somewhat  the  same  because  of  the 
position  that  we  held. 

Perhaps  I  can  put  it  this  way:  I  asked  The 
Speaker  to  submit  a  list  of  names  to  be  In- 
cluded and  he  chose  all  of  you,  the  ranking 
Members  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate, 
also  some  of  the  people  In  the  Administra- 
tion, the  elected  officials,  the  Chief  Justice, 
very,  very  few  people  otherwise  from  family. 
Lew  Deschler,  without  whom  no  Speaker 
could  preside  over  that  House — I  don't  think 
he  could,  at  least. 

It  Is  also  significant  that  The  Speaker 
asked  in  addition  to  his  present  friends  and 
colleagues  and  former  friends,  the  former 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acbeson.  I  think 
I  know  the  reason  be  wanted  him  here,  be- 
caiise  he  was  a  friend,  but  also  because  The 
Sreaker,  based  on  my  conversations  with  him 
over  the  years,  and  particularly  over  the  past 
16  months,  speaks  of  those  times  when  be 
spoke  to  President  Roosevelt,  President  Tru- 
man, President  Elsenhower,  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  about  domastlc 
policies  and  also  foreign  policy. 

He  did  not  agree  with  all  Presidents,  even 
Presidents  of  his  own  party,  completely.  But 
In  this  area  of  foreign  policy,  he  had  an 
enormous  Interest,  an  enormous  concern,  and 
over  and  over  again  he  has  told  of  Incidents 
In  which  there  were  forelg^n  policy  matters 
where  he  talked  to  the  President  and  gave 
the  President  his  views  on  what  he,  as  a  man 
and  as  a  leader  of  his  party,  felt  was  best  for 
the  country. 

I  think  that  on  this  occasion.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  can  be  very  proud  of  the 
service  The  Speaker  has  rendered  In  that 
esteemed  office  that  be  has  held.  We  can 
be  proud  of  all  his  other  characteristics  that 
have  t>een  so  eloquently  described.  We  can 
be  particularly  proud  of  the  fact  that  here 
Is  a  man  who  meets  the  qualifications  that 
President  Johnson  so  eloquently  described. 

I  will  show  you  the  plaque  and  then  I  will 
read  the  Inscription  and  then  propose  the 
toast  to  The  Speaker. 

"Presented  to  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  May  27, 1970." 

My  Inscription:  "He  has  been  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  record 
number  of  consecutive  years.  His  actions 
have  always  expressed  unsurpassed  devotion 
to  country.  When  the  lines  are  drawn  on 
the  great  national  Issues,  John  McCormack 
stands  not  as  a  son  of  Massachusetts,  not 
as  the  leader  of  a  political  party,  but  as  an 
American." 

To  The  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  recognized  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Speaker  McCoucack.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Jobnson,  Vice  President  Agnew.  Your 


Eminence,  Cardinal  O'Boyle,  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice, my  distinguished  leadership  and  col- 
leagues of  both  branches  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  other  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  are  present : 

It  Is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  express  the 
feelings  that  I  am  possessed  of  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  to  be  so  honored  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  former 
President  and  all  who  are  gathered  here  in 
this  historic  building  which  symbolizes  the 
greatness  of  America  of  the  past,  the  hopes 
and  determination  of  the  present  and  the 
future  pathway  of  our  country  in  connection 
with  the  future. 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  by  those  whom  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  upon  to  q>eak.  I  shall  always 
treasure   them. 

This  building,  the  White  House,  is  filled 
with  history.  If  the  walls  could  only  speak. 
I  have  been  a  part  of  It,  the  atmosphere  of 
this  building,  for  so  many  years.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  conferences  that  have  taken 
place  on  the  leadership  level  with  every  Pres- 
ident since  1940  when  I  was  first  elected  as 
Majority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  President,  in  accepting  this  unusual 
remembrance,  If  I  might  call  It  such,  which 
Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  will  always  treasure, 
I  do  so  more  In  the  name  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  than  I  do  as  John  McCor- 
mack. 

I  love  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  lore 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  But  I 
know  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate,  and  many 
of  them  here  served  with  me  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will  not  think  that  I  am  In 
any  way  downgrading  the  Senate  when  I  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  I  love  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

So,  I  accept  this  as  evidence  on  your  part 
not  only  to  me  personally,  but  partlctilarly 
In  my  capacity  as  Speaker  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  faith  In  men  and  women  who  want 
to  be  free  under  their  own  law.  No  matter 
how  dark  things  might  look,  I  have  confi- 
dence. I  view  the  future  with  confidence  be- 
cause of  the  faith  that  I  have  In  men  and 
women  who  want  to  be  free,  as  I  have  Just 
said,  under  their  own  law. 

I  might  say,  when  the  President  Invoked 
the  House  rules  that  I  said  to  him,  "Tell 
them  it  Is  a  McCormack  minute,  they  wUl 
understand."  I  am  not  going  to  violate  the 
McCormack  minute,  which  Is  usually  two 
minutes  to  two  and  one- half.  I  let  It  go 
sometimes  to  three  minutes.  What  do  I  care; 
If  they  have  something  they  want  to  talk 
about,  give  them  the  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

So  I  have  a  lot  of  flexibility  in  oonnectloo 
with  determining  what  the  60  seconds  con- 
stitute. The  Speaker  has  the  right  of  recog- 
nition, so  that  is  one  thing  that  he  still  has 
possession  of,  the  right  of  recognition.  I  can 
Interpret  what  a  minute  means  In  terms  of 
seconds.  But  I  am  not  going  to  violate  the 
spirit  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  length  of 
time  In  relation  to  remarks  that  I  cUght 
make. 

All  I  can  say  Is  that  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  Indebted 
to  President  Johnson  for  being  here  and 
showing  your  friendship,  the  best  evidence 
of  your  friendship  for  me.  I  am  deeply  In- 
debted to  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  first 
my  Democratic  colleagues  in  caucus,  the 
first  action  necessary,  and  then  the  Members 
of  the  House  as  a  whole  In  electing  me  for 
the  continuous  service  that  I  have  enjoyed, 
which  constitutes  the  longest  continuous 
service  to  date  In  the  history  of  the  country 
In  connection  with  any  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  still  have  several  months  ahead  of  me 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  g<rtiig 
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to  be  a  working  Speaker,  thai 
to  do  everything  I  possibly 
mainlng  period  of  this  Session 
acted   into   law   legislation   t 
for  the  best  Interest  of  the 
country  and  those  matters 
tions  which   concern   the 
of  our  country. 

There  are  so  many  things 
say  on   an   occasion   of   this 
looking  Into  the  future.  But  I 
friends  of  one  thing:  I  am  noi 
Inactive  In  retirement.  That 
sistent  with  my  thoughts,  my 
as  well  as  my  desires. 

I  have  served  42  years  In 
Representatives  with  the  endlnj 
and  I  appreciate  very  much 
and  the  support  the  people 
have  given  to  me,  as  well  as 
that  I  have  enjoyed  from  the 
the   House   of   Representatives 

The  remarks  of  Les  Arends, 
leek  and  others  about  my 
Ing  ofHcer  touch  me  very  mudh 
In  the  few  remarks  that  I  made 
of   the   House   from   the 
when  so  many  nice  things 
me.  and  I  repeat  here:   I  woi^d 
remembered    as    a    Members' 
any  other  title  that  could  be 
me. 

So.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
heart  I  thank  you  for  your 
I  thank   you    for  your  generous 
thank   you  for  this  beautiful 
which  will  become  an  integral 
McCormack  family  for  all  time 
history. 

I  am  most  grateful  to 
for  being  here  as  I  have  said 
all  of  you.  I  might  say  that 
years,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  anc 
Johnson  referred  to,   Sam 
well:  I  have  a  feeling 
ence  for  the   oGSce  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  most 
in  the  world.  The  occupant  of 
painful  moments.  Oftentimes 
ber  well.  President  Johnson, 
to  the  fact  that  I  for  a  period 
months  In  fact,  was  next  in  U 
slon    I  might  say  I  prayed 
your  health,  your  continued 
I  would  make  my  contribution^ 
stability,  the  strength,  the 
country,   as   I   do   now,   and 
guided  and  directed  in  connection 
Ing  my  contributions  toward 

I  love  the  House  of 
part   and   parcel   of  my   entire 
always  be  In  my  mind  and  ij. 
I  am  deeply  touched  by  this 
friendship,  not  ao  much  for  Johj  i 
the  Individual,  but  for  the 
sentatlves  through  this  one 
be  the  Speaker. 

Again,  I  am  deeply  Indebted 
House    for    the    many 
courtesies  that  they  have 

Might  I,  ladies  and  gentleme^ 
rise?  I  offer  a  toast  to  a  man 
the  most  powerful  office  In  the 
a  free  society,  but  at  times  thn 
man  in  the  world,  when  he 
momentous  decision,  because 
who  has  to  do  It,  in  his 
his  conscience.  Powerful,  yes, 
people,  but  lonely  when  the 
clsions    are    made:    The 
United  States. 
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Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1227) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17399)  "making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  lull 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows:  That  the  Senate  recede 
from  Its  amendments  numbered  6,  14,  23, 
40,41.42,  and  43. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  5,  7,  8,  11.  17,  18,  19,  25,  26. 
27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32.  33,  34,  35,  36,  37.  38, 
39,  44,  45.  46,  47,  48,  49,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56. 
57.  58.  69,  and  60.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••$3,997,000";  and  the  Senate 
tigree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •'8129,675"';  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$8,048,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$50,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  61,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$4,500,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  2,  10,  12, 
13,  15,  16,  20,  22.  24,  50,  51,  and  62. 

George  Mahon, 

Jamie  L.  WHrrxEN, 

Joe  L.  Evtns. 

William  H,  Natcher. 

Damiel  J.  Flood, 

Tom  Steed. 

Julia  Botler  Hansen. 

Charles  R.  Jonas, 

Eltoro  Cederbesg, 

Robert  H.  Michel, 

Odin  Lancen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 

Robert  C.  Btrd. 

John  O.  Pastore, 

Spessaro  L.  Holland, 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

John  Stennis, 

Roman  L.  Hruska, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Margaret    Crasx    Smith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
St.\tement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17399)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 


title  I 
Chapter  I — Department  of  Agriculture 

Amendment  No.  1:  Provides  $425,000  by 
transfer  for  "Extension  Service,  Cooperative 
extension  work,  payments,  and  expenses"  as 
proposed  by  tlie  Senate  Instead  of  $597,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Ameiidment  No.  2:  Reported  iu  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  otler  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  provision  of  $300,000,000 
for  the  "Food  Stamp  program",  with  an 
amendment  changing  the  date  for  the  avail- 
ability of  such  funds  to  cover  a  four  instead 
of  a  three-month  period  of  time.  Funds  so 
provided  are  to  be  charged  to  the  amount 
provided  In  the  1971  bill  for  this  purpose, 
when  enacted.  The  $300,000,000  does  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  prorated  over  the  four 
month  period.  These  funds  are  required  so 
that  the  food  stamp  program  may  be  con- 
tinued at  about  its  current  level  pending 
enactment  of  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
1971  program,  and  the  regular  annual  appro- 
priation bill. 

Chapter  III — District  of  Columbia 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $3,997,000 
for  "Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia" Instead  of  $5,831,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $129,675 
for  "General  operating  expenses"  Instead  of 
$2,675  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $174,675 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $3,966,485 
for  "Public  safety"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $2,370,500  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Ileletes  appropriation 
of  $1,789,000  for  "Public  safety"  to  assist  In 
meeting  costs  associated  with  salary  in- 
creases for  policemen  and  firemen  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $171,750 
for  "Parks  and  recreation"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $47,300  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  8 :  Appropriates  $20,000 
for  "Settlement  of  claims  and  suits"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $8,048,000 
for  "Capital  outlay"  instead  of  $1,658,000  as 
prop>06ed  by  the  House  and  $8,768,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  $318,000  shall  be 
available  for  construction  services  Instead  of 
$374,500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Chapter  V — Independent  offices 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $167,- 
816.600  for  "Payment  to  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund"  eis  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  appro- 
priate $371,000  for  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  sites  and  expenses  of  a  public 
buildings  project  at  Aberdeen,  Mississippi. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  insist  on  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  proposes  to  appropriate  an  additional 
$8,800,000  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $7,000.- 
000  for  the  '•Selective  Service  System"  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $7,433,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appro- 
priate $360,000  for  the  "Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  Office  of  Environmental 
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Quality."  instead  of  $100,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Hoxise  and  $400,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Amendment  No.  16;  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  insist  on  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  proposes  to  appropriate  an  additional 
$687,600,000  for  Urban  Renewal  Programs 
for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Chapter  VI — Department  of  the  Interior 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $225,000 
for  "Geological  Survey,  surveys,  investiga- 
tions, and  research"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $775,000 
for  "National  Park  Service,  Management  and 
Protection"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $850,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $21,172,- 
000  for  "Forest  Protection  and  Utilization, 
Forest  Land  Management"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $21,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  the  Senate  amendment  which 


000  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt  for 
"Administering  the  public  debt"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $3,260,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Post  Office  Department 
Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $10,600,- 
000  for  "Transportation"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate   instead   of   $10,700,000   as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
Amendment  No.  33:   Appropriates  $67,000 
for  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $83,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Chapter  XIII — Claim.s  and  judgments 
Amendments  Nos.  34  and  35:  Appropriate 
$23,478,461  for  claims  and  Judgments  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $6,591,406  as 
proposed  by  the  House,  Including  those  In 
Senate  Document  Numbered  91-86. 
title  n 
Increased  pay  costs 
Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $4,496,874 
for  various  Senate  items  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $43,475, 
for  "Joint  Ekjonomlc  Committee"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $44,490  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $146,300 
for  '•Senate  office  buildings"  and  $3,400  for 


provides  $172,000  of  funds  appropriated  for  ..gg^^^^g  garage"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
"Forest  Land  Management"  shall  remain  Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  $602,500,- 
avallable  until  expended.  qqq  ^^^  "Military  personnel.  Air  Force"   as 


Chapter  VII — Department  of  Lal>or 
Amendment  No.  21:   Appropriates  $50,000- 
000  for  "Manpower  development  and  train- 
ing activities"  instead  of  $100,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  ol 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  appro- 
priate $2,330,000  for  "Trade  Adjustment  Ac- 
tivities." 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 
Amendment  No.  23 :  Deletes  item  proposed 
by  the  Senate  to  appropriate  $8,703,078  for 
•'Hospital  Modernization  and  Construction". 
Chapter  VllI — Legislative  Branch 
Amendment  No.  24:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  provide 
$345,000    for    •'Contingent    expenses    of    the 
Senate,     inquiries     and    investigations"     by 
transfer  from  another  Senate  account. 
Chapter  X — Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies 

Department  of  Justice 
Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $500,000 
for  "Fees  and  expenses  of  witnesses"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $850,000 
for  "Support  of  United  States  prisoners"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $145,000 
for  "State  marine  schools"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Related  Agencies 

Amendment  No.  28:   Inserts  title  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 
Chapter  XI — Department  of  Transportation 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  $1,000,- 
000  for  "Coast  Guard,  Retired  Pay"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,260,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Chapter  XII — Treasury  Department 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $1,300,- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of 
Accounts"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  $3,600,- 


proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $485,000, 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $196,480,- 
000  for  "Operation  and  maintenance.  Army" 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $206.- 
900,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Appropriates  $157,- 
800,000  for  "Operation  and  maintenance. 
Navy"  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$166,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $70,400,- 
000  for  "Operations  and  maintenance,  De- 
fense agencies"  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $74,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $13,800,- 
000  lor  "Operation  and  maintenance.  Army 
National  Guard"  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $14,800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $3,681,- 
000  for  the  National  Park  Service,  "Manage- 
ment and  protection",  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $3,359,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Increase  by  $55,000 
the  limitation  on  administrative  exptenses 
for  the  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorpo- 
rated, as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  46,  47  and  48:  Make 
technical  language  changes  to  change  the 
format  of  Items  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $1,940,- 
000  for  "United  States  Secret  Service"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $1,740,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  making 
$200,000  for  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  available 
upon  enactment  of  H.R.  17138,  or  similar 
legislation,  with  an  amendment  changing 
the  citation. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  providing 
$42,000  by  transfer  for  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses" of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission to  cover  Increased  pay  costs. 
(Out  of  District  of  Coltmibla  Funds) 
Amendment  No.  52:  Appropriates  $2,229,- 
000  for  "General  operating  expenses"  as  pro- 


posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,932,000  as 

proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  53:   Appropriates  $2J24,- 

000  for  "Public  safety"  as  proposed  by  the 

Senate  instead  of  $1,780,(X)0  as  proposed  by 

the  House. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Appropriates  $899,000 

for  "'Parks  and  recreation"  as  proposed  by 

the  Senate  Instead  of  $652,000  as  proposed 

by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Appropriates  $4,624,- 
000  for  "Health  and  welfare"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $4,478,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Appropriates  $1,905,- 
000  for  "Sanitary  engineering"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,096,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  57,  58,  59,  and  60:  Pro- 
Tide  that  $12,191,000  shall  be  paid  from  the 
general  fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $10,332,000  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
$535,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  highway  fund 
(regular)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $533,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hotise;  $468,- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  water  fund  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $375,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House;  and  $339,000  shall 
be  paid  from  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $250,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

title   V 
Limitation  on  fiscal  year  1971  budget 

outlays 
Amendment  No.  61 :  In  connection  with  the 
overall  government  ceiling  on  fiscal  1971 
budget  outlays  (expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing) ,  the  House  blU  contained  a  $3,000,000,000 
"cushion"  for  necessary  expenditures  beyond 
the  estimates  In  the  February  2  budget  for 
certain  designated  uncontrollables  (mainly 
Interest  on  the  debt,  the  various  social  In- 
surance trust  funds,  and  farm  price  sup- 
ports ) .  These  are  some  of  the  items  as  to 
which  the  Congress  is  not  required  to  act 
upon  annually  in  the  appropriations  bills. 
The  Senate  raised  this  "cushion"  for  uncon- 
trollable overruns  to  $6,000,000,000.  The  con- 
ferees have  agreed  upon  $4,500,000,000. 

title  VI 
General  proiHsUms 
Amendment  No.  62:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  in  order 
to  validate  obligations  incurred  between 
July  1.  1970,  and  6  days  following  approval 
of  the  act. 

George  &1ahon. 
Jamie  L.  Whittkn, 
Joe  L.  Evins, 
William  H.  Natchxb, 
Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Tom  Steed, 
Julia  Bctler  Hansen, 
Charles  R.  Jonas, 
Elforo   Cederberg, 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
Odin  Langen. 
Managers  an  the  Part  of  the  House. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Carey  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  the  week  of  June  22,  on  ac- 
count of  family  illness. 

Mr.  Watkdjs.  for  Jime  25,  on  accoimt 
of  a  personal  obligation  of  50  years 
standing. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY,  from  June  27  to  July  1, 
1970.  on  account  of  official  business  to 
attend  North  Atlantic  Assembly  com- 
mittee meetings. 

Mr.  Aspinall,  from  3  p.m.,  June  26. 
1970,  until  July  14,  1970,  on  account  of 
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official  business  from  June  '<  6  until  July 
10  and  personal  matters  fro^i  July  10  to 
July  14. 

Mr.  Wiggins  (at  the  reqaest  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Pord\  for  June 
balance  of  the  week  on  accou  nt  of  official 
business  as  a  member  of  the  jiouse  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  conducting 
New  York. 
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hearings  in 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  spjclal  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CouGHLiN)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Bush,  for  5  minutes,  to  lay 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes  today 

Mr.  QuiLLiN,  for  3  minuses,  today. 

(The  following  Members!  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Randall)  and  (o  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minules.  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ttjnney,  for  15  ipinutes,  on 
June  25. 

Mr.    PnoHAN.    for    20    ^inutes, 
June  25. 


on 


EXTENSION  OP  REA  LARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  Iwas  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RoBLSON  (at  the  reduest  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  to  extend  his  re  narks  after 
those  of  Mr.  Davis  of  Wiscoi  isin. 

Mr.  Michel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  prior  to  the  vote  oi  i  the  Hatha- 
way amendment  in  the  Con^nittee  of  the 
Whole  on  H.R.  18127. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  COUGHLIN)  anjd  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lancen. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 
Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instancfes. 
Mr.  Button  in  two  instainces. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia 
Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIH. 

Mr.  CoNTB. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Yorkj  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Mailliakd  in  two  instinces. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Foreman  in  two  instahces. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Randall)  anjl  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  Insbmces. 


Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SisK  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Bradem\s  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  HiBERT. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Koch  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Albert  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  2209.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
property  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the 
Central  Dakota  Nursing  Home;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2583.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  the  County  of  Washakie,  State 
of  Wyoming,  of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  743.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Touchet  division,  Walla  Walla  proj- 
ect. Oregon-Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  2062.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  differen- 
tiation between  private  and  public  ownership 
of  lands  In  the  administration  of  the  acreage 
limitation  provisions  of  Federal  reclamation 
law,  and  for  other  purpoees;  and 

S.  2315.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  piuposea. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  Jime  23,  1970,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  16298.  To  amend  section  703(b)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
authority  to  grant  a  special  thirty-day  leave 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
voluntarily  extend  their  tours  of  duty  in 
hostile  fire  areas;  and 

H.R.  17341.  To  continue  until  the  cloee  of 
June  30,  1972,  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  29  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, June  25,  1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  CX^MMUNICAnONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2145.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  value  of  property,  supplies 
and  commodities  provided  by  the  Berlin 
Maglstrat  for  the  quarter  January  1  to 
March  31,  1970,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  620  of  the  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1970;  to  the  Committee  Approprlatlcma. 

2146.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  Board  pursuant  to  section 
9(c)  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
of  1960,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  16913.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1226). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  8.  1619  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1226) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  17399  (Rept.  No. 
91-1227) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


PUBLIC  BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolution  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stat- 
roRo,  Mr.  TcAGTTX  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Abends)  : 

HJt.  18189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise,  extend,  and 
Improve  the  program  established  by  title  VI 
of  such  8M^,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 

H.R.   18190.  A  bill   to  amend  section  1372 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  re- 
lating to  passive  Investment  income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  DINOELL: 

HJl.  18191.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  SmaU 
Buslnees  Act  to  encourage  the  development 
and  utilization  of  new  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  waste  disposal  and  pollution  control; 
to  assist  small  business  concerns  to  effect 
conversions  required  to  meet  Federal  or 
State  pollution  control  standards;  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  (Currency. 

ByMr.  ORAY: 

HJl.  18192.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  survey 
of  the  Saline  River,  111.,  In  the  interest  of 
navigation;    to    the    Committee    on    Public 

Works.  

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

HJl.  18193.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Manpower;  to  the 
Committee  on  Qovemment  C^ratlona. 
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By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H  R   18194.  A  bill  to  revise  and  clarify  the 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  and 
the  Federal  Aid  In  Fish  Restoration  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  18196.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MIZELL: 
HR.  18196.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  lease 
and  transfer  of  Burley  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.   18197.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  BuK- 
TON  of  California,  Mr.  BirrroN,  Mr. 
Btbnz  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Corman, 
Mr.  DADDAaio,  Mr.  Farbstein,  Mr. 
WnxiAM  D.  FOBD,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Matsunaoa,  Mr.  MntVA,  and  Mr. 

MOORHEAD)  : 
H.R.  18198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal 
programs,  nutrition  training  and  education 
programs,  opportunity  for  social  contacts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By    B4r.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Obey,  Mr.  Ottinoeb,  Mr.  Podeix,  Mr. 

Powell,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roy- 

BAL,  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Tunney, 

and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 

H.R.    18199.   A   bill    to   amend    the   Older 

Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to 

States  for  the  establishment,  maintenance, 

operation,  and  expansion  of  low-oost  meal 

programs,  nutrlUon  training  and  education 

programs,   opportunity   for   social   contacts, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER   (f<»  himself.  Mr. 
Anderson     of     Illinois,     and     Mr. 
BusR) : 
HJl.   18200.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise,  extend,  and  im- 
prove the  program  established  by  title  VI  of 
such   act,   and  for   other  pixrposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJl.   18201.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade    In    textUe    articles    and    articles    of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
DWYEB,    Mr.    HOLUTELD,    Mr.    Eblen- 

BORN,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Findlet,  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  Rsm  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Gabmatz,  Mr.  Wydleb,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  CowGER,  Mr.  Fascxll,  Mr.  Gtjde, 
Mr.  Rrnss,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr. 
Monaoan,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Mac- 
DONALD  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 

H.R.  18202.  A  bUl  to  eetablish  an  Ofllce  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  a  Consumer  Protectlan 
Agency  In  order  to  secure  within  the  Federal 
Government  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentaUoo  of  the  Interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  CJommlttee  on 
Oovemment  Operatlcms. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
DwYES,   Mr.   Gallagher,   Mr.   Ran- 
dall, Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Culver,  and  Mr.  Hicks)  : 
HJl.  18203.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Ofllce  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of 


the  President  and  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  in  order  to  secure  within  the  Federal 
Government  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  Interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK  : 
H.R.  18204.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Internal 
secxu-lty  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY   (for  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Cowgek, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Gode,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr. 
McClory,  and  Mr.  Snyder)  : 
H.R.  18205.  A  bill  to  make  rules  respecting 
military  hostUltlee  in  the  absence  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  LU  J  AN: 
H.R.  18206.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  fox  the  Pueblo  of  Santa 
Ana  certain  public  domain  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BROWN  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Cttn- 

NtNGHAM,    Mr.    DEVINE,    MT.    HARVEY, 

Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  McClttre,  Mr.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Langen,  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Stanton, 
Mr.  McKneally,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  King,  Mr.  Qote,  Mr.  Camp, 
Mr.  Belcher,  and  Mr.  Hocan  )  : 
H.R.    18207.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise,  extend,  and  Im- 
prove the  program  establUhed  by  title  VI 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA : 
H.R.  18206.  A  bin  to  protect  oonsximers 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  Injury  from  haz- 
ardous products  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  ROYBAL: 
HR  18209.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers 
against  vmreasonable  risk  of  Injury  from 
hazardous  products  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fc«relgn 
Commerce.  „       .  „ 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER  (for  himself  and  Bar. 
Sebelius)  : 
H  R    18210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
raU  transportation  of  freight  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  general  purpose  boxcars 
owned  by  the  United  States;   to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Satlor,  and  Mr.  Baring)  : 
HR    18211.   A  blU   to   increase   the  avail- 
ability of  guarantee!  home  loan  financing 
for  veterans  and  to  Increase  the  Income  of 
the  national  service  Ufe  insurance  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  LATTA: 
HJ    Res.  1273.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relaUve   to  equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committ«e  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MacGRECjOR: 

HJ   Res.  1274.  Joint  resolution  proposmg 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United   States  relaUve   to  equal  rights  for 

men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H  J.  Res.  1276.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  7-day  period  beginning  August  16, 
1970,  as  "AU-American  Family  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H  J.  Res.  1276.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  J\me  1,  1971, 
as  "Medical  Library  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.J.  Res.  1277.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning September  20.  1970,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 26,  1970.  as  "National  Machine  Tool 
Week";  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.  Res.  1113.  Resolution      amending      the 
Rules  of   the  House  of  Representatives  to 
abolish   the   Committee   on   the   District   of 
Columbia  and  transfer  the  Items  of  Jxirisdlc- 
tlon  of  that  committee  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    GUBSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

CoNTX,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 

Hanlet,  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Moss,  and 

Mr.  Symingtom)  : 

H.  Res.  1114.  Resolution     to     amend     the 

Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;   to 

the  (Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachxisetts : 
H.  Res.  1115.  Resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures Incurred  by  the  Special  Committee 
To  Investigate  Campaign  Expenditures  to  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Art  ministration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
ByMr.  PEPPER: 

HJl.  18212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Abraham  Zlghelbolm;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  18213.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  J.  B. 
Riddle;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIAIf 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

411.  By  Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana:  Memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
memorializing  the  (Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  calling  of  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  (Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  power  of  (Congress  and 
the  States  to  enact  laws  to  prohibit  sedition 
and  criminal  anarchy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  

412.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
relative  to  the  Delta  Queen;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

621.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Glnowan  City  Assembly,  Okinawa,  Ryukyu 
Islands,  relative  to  the  removal  of  poison 
gas  weapons  from  Okinawa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

522.  Also,  petition  of  the  Koza  City  As- 
sembly, Okinawa,  Ryukyu  Islands,  relative 
to  the  removal  of  poison  gas  weapons  from 
Okinawa;  to  the  (Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

623.  Also,  petition  of  the  Urasoe  Village 
Assembly,  Okinawa,  Ryukyu  Islands,  relative 
to  the  removal  of  poison  gas  weapons  from 
Okinawa;  to  the  (Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

624.  Petition  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Architects,  Boston,  Mass.,  relaUve  to  the  war 
in  Indochina;  to  the  (Cammlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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TEXTILE  IMPORTS— ADDBESS  BY 
ROBERT  PHINIZY  TIMM^IRMAN 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 


OF   SOUTH   CASOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 

Wednesday,  June  24. 


UNITID  STATES 


1970 


effort 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pr 
Robert  Phinizy  Tinimermaii, 
president  of  the  Graniteville 
iteville,  S.C,  an  old  and 
manufacturing  and  processinj 
made  a  speech  recently  in  Auj 
which    was    reported    in    the 
Chronicle. 

This    report    of    Mr. 
statement  gives  some  good 
import  control.  Mr 
out   that    the    15-month 
United  States  to  negotiate 
with  Japan  and  other  major 
porting  nations  has  been  emi 
and  reasonable.  He  points  out 
efforts   have   failed,   because 
nations  are  not  willing   to 
negotiations.  He  notes  that  the 
consequences  of  this  failure 
duction  of  legislation  jn 

Mr.  President,  Mr. 
out  that  no  one  is  asking  that 
ports  be  shut  off  or  that  they 
reduced,  but  that  we  are 
erate  rate  of  growth  of 
which  is  realistic. 

Mr.  Timmerman  strikes  to 
of  the  matter  when  he  says: 

Most  people  are  concerned 
hunger  and  poverty  In  many 
country.  Many  see  an  anawer  In 
role  of  the  large-employment 
With  rightful  access  to  Americas 
with  confidence  In  the  future, 
tries  can  sustain,  U  not  expand 
nltles. 
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Mr.  President,  this  is  quite 
is  one  of  the  primary  reasoiis 
textile  Industry  must  be  protjected- 
cause  it  supphes  jobs  for 
Americans.  Mr.  Timmerman 
that  the  textile  industry  has 
ing  ahead  in  the  area  of  Negto 
ment  at  a  rate  four  times  f asU 
national  average.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Negroes  now  comprise  12  percent 
total  textile  employment  com  jar 
the  national  average  of  10  pei^cent 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  well- 
which  reports  a  fine  address 
standing  indiistrialisl.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  article  entitle 
Leader   Says   Proposals 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Augusta    (Oa.) 
June   17.    19701 

Impost  Curbs  Urged:   Texto-e 
Proposals  "ReaUstic 

Americas    textile-apparel 
vldlng  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
payrolls,  U  far  too  valuable  to 
to  foreign  producers.  Robert  P 
said  In  an  address  to  the  August 
Transportation  Club  Tuesday 
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Oranltevllle  Co.  said 


that  textile  Import  control  legislation  cur- 
rently pending  before  Congress  Is  'Teason- 
able  and  realistic"  and  will  permit  countries 
to  compete  for  a  fair  share  of  the  American 
market  of  the  future. 

'It  Is  high  time  to  end  the  insanity  of 
exposing  the  American  home  market  to  in- 
definite, no-end-ln-sight  floods  of  imports 
from  countries  that  have  no  obligation  to  feel 
legal  or  moral  responsibility  toward  Ameri- 
can employes,  consumers  or  communities,  he 
said. 

The  executive  traced  the  15-month-long 
effort  of  the  U.S.  government  to  negotiate 
voluntary  agreements  with  major  textile  ex- 
porting nations  of  the  world  and  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  has  been  "emi- 
nently fair  and  reasonable." 

He  said,  however,  that  these  efforts  have 
failed,  because  importing  nations  have  been 
unwUllng  to  enter  into  negotiations. 

"Bills  providing  for  a  settlement  now  have 
been  introduced  m  Congress."  Timmerman 
said.  'The  sooner  favorable  action  is  taken, 
the  better." 

Timmerman  said  no  one  is  asking  for  tex- 
tile imports  to  be  shut  off  or  sharply  re- 
duced. 

"What  we  are  seeking  is  a  moderation  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of  textile  Imports.  What 
could  be  more  reasonable  and  realistic?" 
Timmerman  asked. 

The  legislation  pending  in  Congress 
placed  heavy  emphasis  on  negotiated  agree- 
ments, he  said,  and  only  those  nations  which 
refuse  to  enter  into  negotiated  agreements 
would  be  subject  to  the  specific  limitations 
provided  for  the  pending  bills. 

"Most  people  are  concerned  today  about 
hunger  and  poverty  in  many  parts  of  the 
country."  Timmerman  said.  "Many  see  an 
answer  in  the  potential  role  of  the  large- 
employment  Industries.  With  rightful  access 
to  America's  market  and  with  confidence  in 
the  future,  these  industries  can  sustain.  If 
not  expand.  Job  opportunities." 

Timmerman  pointed  out  that  the  textile 
industry  has  been  moving  ahead  In  the  area 
of  Negro  employment  at  a  rate  four  times 
faster  than  the  national  average.  He  said 
Negroes  now  comprise  12  per  cent  of  total 
textile  employment,  compared  with  the  na- 
tional average  of  10  per  cent. 

He  said  that  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
try are  major  sources  of  employment  In  big 
cities  as  well— providing  244,000  Jobs  in  the 
garment  industry  in  New  York  City  alone. 
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PRINCE  EDWARD  ACADEMY 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF   VIBGUriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
opportunity  recently  of  attending  the 
graduation  exercises  of  the  Prince  Ed- 
ward Academy.  I  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  sincerity  of  the  graduates  and 
their  eagerness  to  get  an  education  and 
to  assiune  their  proper  role  as  good  citi- 
zens. 

The  citizens  of  Prince  Edward  County 
have  blazed  a  trail  and  charted  a  course 
which  the  people  of  other  areas  have 
marveled  at  and  some  tried  to  duplicate. 
Prince  Edward  was  one  of  those  coimties 
that  was  tragically  affected  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  1954  which  al- 
most wrecked  public  education  in  the 


South.  The  people  of  Prince  Edward 
County  were  farsighted  enough  to  know 
that  properly  educating  their  children 
was  necessary  if  they  were  to  survive  as 
a  progressive  community.  The  white 
people  of  Prince  Edward  County  banded 
together  and  have  forged  an  educational 
..ystem  that  is  second  to  none  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  They  have 
a  group  of  dedicated  directors,  adminis- 
trators, and  teachers.  Their  facilities 
are  equal  or  better  than  that  of  any 
other  high  school  in  our  area.  Their 
graduates  are  in  every  major  college  in 
Virginia.  They  have  had  the  advice  of 
the  best  educational  experts  available. 
They  have  built  from  the  foundation  up 
and  their  hard  work  and  determination 
have  paid  off  in  that  the  white  children 
of  Prince  Edward  County  have  had  edu- 
cational opportunities  excelled  by  none. 

It  lias  been  a  rough  and  hard  road 
but  by  sacrificing,  working  together,  and 
with  some  cooperation  and  assistance 
from  their  friends  throughout  Virginia 
and  elsewhere,  they  have  succeeded  in 
providing  education  for  their  children 
equal  to  any  area  in  the  State  and  there- 
by furnishing  Virginia  and  the  Nation 
many,  many  outstanding  citizens.  Each 
graduating  class  has  been  a  credit  to  the 
county  and  to  the  State. 

I  salute  the  people  who  have  made 
this  possible,  who  by  their  determina- 
tion and  their  hard  work  have  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  their  purpose  under 
trying  circumstances  and  almost  over- 
whelming obstacles  put  upon  them  by  a 
hostile  court  and  imsympathetic  bureau- 
crats who  were  unsuccessful  in  their 
determination  to  break  the  backs  of  the 
people  of  Prince  Edward  and  compel 
them  to  knuckle  under  to  judicial  tyr- 
anny and  bureaucratic  despotism. 

The  seniors  and  guests  at  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  were  fortimate  indeed  in 
their  choice  of  a  commencement  speak- 
er. Mr.  Jesse  Helms,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  WRAL-TV  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  de- 
livered one  of  the  best  commencement 
addresses  I  have  had  the  privilege  and 
opportunity  of  hearing.  It  is  such  a  fine 
speech  that  I  feel  that  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  other  interested  peo- 
ple all  over  the  Nation  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  reading  same.  I  am  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  including  the  com- 
mencement address  with  my  remarks  as 
I  believe  it  is  a  clear  statement  of  prin- 
ciples that  our  young  people  need  to 
read,  to  ponder,  to  study,  and  to  follow. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Address  by  Jesse  Helms 

I  am  grateful,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Redd,  and 
to  Mr.  Barry  Wall,  who  collaborated  In  ob- 
taining a  visa  for  me  to  sUp  out  of  Raleigh 
today,  so  that  I  could  be  with  you  to  share 
in  this  wonderful,  meaningful  occasion  this 
evening. 

I  mean  no  disrespect  either  to  my  town  or 
my  state,  for  I  love  them  both.  But  there  Is 
.something  very  special  to  me  about  crossing 
the  state  line  into  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  It's  an  exultant  feeling  for  me  to 
ride  through  your  countryside  and  reestab- 
lish a  sort  of  philosophical  empathy  with 
gallant  Virginians  of  the  past  who.  after  all, 
created  the  miracle  of  America  by  breaking 
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the  chains  of  tyranny.  Virginia,  to  me.  is 
symbolized  by  such  honored  names  as  fat- 
rick  Henry,  and  Jefferson,  and  Monroe,  and 
Harry  Byrd. 

My  affection  for  your  state  does  not  di- 
minish my  love  for  my  own  state  and  Jts 
place  in  history.  We  have  a  heritage,  too.  and 
we  have  had  our  great  men.  We  still  have 
some— and  if  you  will  pardon  this  personal 
reference  to  a  friend,  one  of  our  greatest  Is 
the  gentleman  who  addressed  you  last  year; 
who  holds  you  and   your   achievements   in 
such  esteem  that  he  returned  today,  with 
me.  to  be  with  you  again  tonight.  I  si^ak. 
of  course,  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  I.  Bev- 
erly Lake,  who  to  me  symbolizes  the  ulti- 
mate in  worthy  principle  and  statesmanship. 
He  has  given  me  friendship,  guidance,  in- 
spiration and   encouragement.  I   am  proud 
and    honored    that    he    has    long    been    my 
friend   I  am  proud  that  he  Is  here  tonight. 
If  you  are  familiar  with  the  news  events 
of  my  city,  Raleigh,  you  surely  must  have 
noticed  that  ours  has  been  pretty  much  of 
a  beseiged  city   in  recent  months.  Raleigh 
once  was  known  as  the  "City  of  Oaks  ".  The 
Implications  of  the  name  are  obvious,  the 
serenity  and  beauty  of  a  community  with 
tree-lined  streets.  And  there  is  an  image  of 
sturdlness.  of  stability,  that  comes  to  mind 
when  one  thinks  of  the  mighty  oak. 

Now  I  fear,  the  community  once  known 
as  the  city  of  oaks  Is  becoming  something  of 
a  "city  of  kooks  "— a  city  where  anything  can 
happen,  and  generally  does;  a  city  where 
the  ultra-liberal  morning  newspaper  glorifies 
an  undraped  streetwalker  on  Its  front  page 
while  it  vilifies  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Splro  Agnew 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
its  editorial  page. 

I  made  a  note  recently  of  the  strange  and 
curious  characters  who  came  to  our  city 
during  a  single  six-week  period.  There  was. 
for  example,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Order 
of  the  Switchblade— the  Rev.  Ralph  David 
Abernethy  (as  Huntley-Bunkley  call  him)  — 
leading  a  chanting  mob  down  our  Main 
Street.  The  Rev.  Ralph  David  got  his  crowd 
together  to  protest  what  he  called  "the  per- 
secution' of  a  young  Negro  woman  who  had 
made  a  little  old  mistake  in  an  Eastern  Caro- 
lina county.  All  she  had  done— and  she 
bragged  about  it  after  her  arrest— was  rob 
an  elderly  grocer,  bust  a  pop  bottle  over  his 
head,  and  stomped  him  into  a  pulp  to  make 
sure  he  was  dead — which  he  was. 

The  mob  assembled  i::^  our  town  to  de- 
mand that  this  woman  be  set  free.  The 
mob  contended  that  it  was  "racial  injustice" 
for  the  police  to  arrest,  and  for  the  courts 
to  convict,  such  a  sweet.  Innocent,  fun-lov- 
ing little  girl. 

It  perhaps  goes  without  saying  that  this 
mob  had  in  its  midst  a  host  of  sympathisers 
who,  on  other  days,  condemn  the  earnest 
efforts  of  hard-working  Americans  who  are 
making  tremendous  sacrifices  to  build  and 
maintain  such  worthy  institutions  as  Prince 
Edward  Academy.  They  make  clear  that  they 
hate    everything    that   America    once   stood 

for law  and  order,  working  for  a  living,  free 

enterprise,  faith  in  Ood.  freedom  of  the 
Individual,  moral  principles,  and  decent 
sensibilities. 

So,  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernethy 
came — and,  thank  the  Lord,  he  went.  But  In 
that  same  six-week  period,  our  airport 
logged  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  other 
such  notables  as  Hubert  Humphrey,  Senator 
Pulbrlght,  Senator  Bayh,  Mayor  Lindsay  of 
New  York,  Jacob  Javlts,  Jerry  Rubin,  Her- 
bert Aptheker,  Joan  Baez,  and  others.  That, 
I  submit,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  what  you 
call  congestion.  Come  to  think  of  it,  "air" 
pollution  "Is"  reaching  the  crisis  stage! 

I  am  honored  to  come  here  tonight,  be- 
cause I  have  come  to  an  Institution  that 
has  become— more  than  you  may  realize — 
the  marvel  of  that  part  of  the  nation  which 
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yet  yearns  for  a  return  to  Integrity  In  edu- 

cstlon 

By  doing  what  is  right,  you  are  showing 
the  rest  of  the  country  what  is  wrong  with 
the  dangerously  slUy  and  fearfully  destruc- 
tive poUcles  growing  out  of  stifling  federal 
control  of  public  education. 

So  your  achievement  here,  in  this  era  or 
our  country's  growing  frustration,  gives  all 
thoughtful  men  a  chance  to  contemplate  the 
superiority  of  an  educational  system  truly 
dedicated  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  youi^^ 
You  have  not  played  with  words.  You  ^ve 
worked  for  ideals,  and  for  a  purpose.  You 
have  proved  what  free  men  and  women  can 
do  You  have  supplied  a  definition  of  excel- 
lence. And  I  congratulate  you  for  It 

Prom  the  moment  I  entered  thlB  aucU- 
torlum  a  little  while  ago,  I  have  felt  the 
warmth  and  excitement  that  only  the  com- 
mencement season  can  produce.  On«l"»"?° 
time  18  a  gloriously  sentimental  tlme^Who 
^n  measuJe  the  Intensity  of  the  sparkle  in 
the  eyes  of  these  young  people  whom  to- 
night we  honor?  Or  the  love  and  devotion  so 
clearly  revealed  in  the  proud  but  misty  eyes 
of  the  mothers  and  fathers  who  have  gato- 
ered  here  to  see  their  sons  and  da^^t«« 
reach  out  for  another  rung  In  the  ladder  of 

life 

One  can  feel  only  pity  for  him  who  Is  not 
sentimental  tonight.  It  is  a  great  night,  and 
one  that  I  suspect  all  of  us  wUl  reflect  upon 
for  years  to  come.  

The  commencement  season  is  a  splendid 
reminder  of  the  changelessness  of  the  durable 
virtues  of  life.  We  often  hear  that  "times  are 
dlfferent"-*nd  they  are!  We  are  ^^J^/')*  ? 
told  that  our  problems  are  new,  that  our 
problems  are  different.  I'm  not  so  sure  about 
that.  Men  have  always  been  challenged  to 
fieht  for  freedom.  In  fact,  when  I  hear  such 
statements  (that  "times  are  d}«ere'"  J  ^^^^ 
reminded  of  the  man  who  said  to  the  little 
bov  "We  have  a  new  moon  tonight."  The  lad 
replied:  "No,  sir,  it's  Just  the  same  old  moon 

""s^  then  we  look  at  the  problems  of  to- 
dav  we  see  that  they  are  simply  human, 
man-made  problems— and  that  they  are 
really  the  same  old  problems  back  agaln^^^ 
they  can  be  more  than  problems:  they  are 
rhftllenees  and  opportunities,  crying  out  for 
a  new  generation  of  young  minds  to  face 
them    wisely,     intelligently,     morally     and 

''°Co^e''ncement  speakers  have  a  habit  of 
saving  to  seniors,  in  one  way  or  another. 
•HeJ^'s  toe  world,  take  it."  This  is  a  rUky 
statement  to  make,  for  I  have  a  fee»ng  that 
one  fine  day  some  senior  is  going  to  look  at 
the  world— and  hand  it  back. 

sometimes  the  world  doesn't  seem  like 
much  of  a  graduation  gift.  It  has  gone 
^rouKh  a  gr«it  deal  of  wear  and  tear  since 
S  and  Ive  tasted  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 
BuHt  can  still  be  an  exciting,  challenging 
world— and  you  young  people  can— and 
mus^-lmprove  it.  How  much  you  Improve 
U  win  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
you  profit  by  the  errors  of  those  of  us  who 
have  Kone  before  you. 

I'm  not  at  all  certain  that  my  genera- 
tion can  be  proud  of  its  record  of  Preserving 
the  things  that  have  a  right  t»  survive.  We 
have  talked  a  great  deal  about  Immortality, 
but  I  wonder  if  we  have  not  too  often  mU- 
Dlaced  our  emphasis  In  deciding  what  is  Im- 
^rtant.  and  what  Is  not.  Is  there  not  room 
to  wonder  whether  we  are  in  the  throes  of 
a  moral  poverty,  far  overshadowing  any 
degree  of  physical  poverty  that  may  aflUct 
ou^  nation— or,  for  that  matter,  the  world? 

And  the  worst  of  It  is  that  we  so  often 
know  not  what  we  do.  There  are  growing 
multitudes  who  would  destroy  freedom  In 
the  name  of  freedom.  There  are  others  who 
would  strip  from  our  public  life  the  spirit- 
ual allegiance  upon  which  our  nation  was 
founded— and  this  is  being  done  under  the 
pretense  of  freedom  of  religion. 
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Freedom  of  religion?  Or,  freedom  from  re- 
ligion! There  Is  a  difference— and  a  deadly 

one!  . 

Anyone  assigned  the  honor  and  the  re- 
sponslbUity  of  participating  in  commence- 
ment exercises  Is  bound  to  ask  himself  what 
he  would  need  to  hear  if  he  were  again  a 
high  school  senior.  What  would  be  most 
helpful?  My  decision  was  that  I  should  sim- 
ply pass  along  to  you  what  my  own  high 
school  principal  told  me  mwe  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  And  that  was:  What 
a  person  really  wants  to  do  and  be  in  this 
world  IS  largely  up  to  the  individual.  He  may 
experience  assistance  or  resistance  along  the 
way  he  may  have  good  luck  or  bad  luck,  but 
the  "sum  total  of  what  he  does,  and  what 
he  is.  wlU  depend  upon  his  own  wUl.  his 
own  initiative,  hU  own  imagination,  and  his 
own  wllUngness  to  work  at  It.  ^  ^    ,  . 

I  know  that  I  must  often  sound  doctri- 
naire about  this,  but  this  is  the  spirit  of 
America.  This  U,  if  you  please,  the  miracle 
of  America.  Our  founding  fathers  had  a  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  and  the  respon&lblUty 
of  the  individual  unequaled  in  the  world 
before  Thus,  the  beUef  that  all  people  would 
prosper  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of 
freedom  to  which  each  individual  was  left 
to  seek  hU  own  destiny  was  actually  a  novel 
experiment  In  history  up  to  that  time.  A 
lot  of  people  said,  at  the  time,  that  it 
wouldn't  work.  But  it  did.  It  was  said  that 
people  couldn't  govern  themselves,  but  they 
could— and  they  did.  It  was  said  that  com- 
petition among  Individuals  would  fwove  un- 
workable—but it  didn't!!  Preedcan  flourishes 
among  people  who  have  faith  in  it— who  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  to  preserve  it. 

There  are  those  who  today  demand  that 
the  fundamentals  of  this  nation  be  discarded 
in  favor  of  a  system  that  sets  up  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  ruler,  as  a  provider,  and  as  a 
decider.  You  young  ladies  and  genUemen. 
If  you  have  a  resoluUon  tonight,  please  have 
this  one:  Don't  beUeve  the  voices  of  the 
mobs    Think   for   yourself!   Esteblish   your 

principles,  and  stand  up  for  them,  

There's  a  second-grade  teacher  in  my  town 
who  sends  a  note  to  parenU  at  the  begin, 
nlng  of  every  school  year.  The  note  reads 
like  this:  "If  you  promise  not  to  beUeve 
everything  your  chUd  says  happens  at  school. 
I'll  promise  not  to  believe  everything  he  says 
happens  at  home." 

Is^t  that  a  pretty  fair  bargain  for  us  in 
other  areas  of  life? 

But  let  us  not  drift  too  deeply  Into  pes- 
slmlsm  before  I  assure  you  that  this  can  be 
a  very  good  world.  It  has  been  very  good  to 
me  and  it  wUl  be  very  good  to  you- -if  you 
will  let  It.  May  I  repeat  the  advice  of  my  own 
high  school  principal?  What  a  per«jn  reiUly 
w^ts  to  do  ^d  be  in  this  world  is  entirely 
up  to  the  individual. 

This  does  not  suggest,  however,  that  the 
law  of  gravity  has  been  repealed.  You  cant 
coast  uphlU.  There  will  be  times,  and  maybe 
not  too  long  in  the  future,  when  your  pa^ 
tlence  will  be  taxed,  and  you  will  he  Ured 
and  frustrated— and  even  temporarily  de- 
feated. Then,  young  people,  is  "hen  you  re 
being  tested.  Then  is  when  you  will  Afd  out 
how  much  courage  and  stamina  and  dedi- 
cation you  possess.  

And  then  is  when  you  will  need  to  remem- 
ber that  you  can  have  precisely  as  much 
courage  and  stamina  and  dedication  as  you 

want  to  have.  .w,,,^. 

In  my  time,  I  have  had  the  responsibility 
of  hiring  a  great  many  people,  «^f  fri°B  » 
few  This  is  the  sort  of  responsibility  that 
Klves  one  a  sobering  Insight  Into  human 
nature.  You  cannot  know  how  many  times  I 
have  wished  for  Just  a  few  more  people  who 
were  wlUlng  to  work  Just  a  little  harder,  use 
Just  a  Uttle  more  imagination,  show  Just  a 
little  more  Interest  in  doing  their  Jobs  Just 
a  little  better. 

I  have  run  across  quite  a  few,  oT  course, 
who  have  demonstrated  those  qualities.  And 
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Inevitably,  they  have  been  the  ones  who  have 
moved  ahead,  who  put  themselves  n  a  posi- 
tion to  earn  more  and  thus  to  enjo  i  more  ol 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life. 

And.  do  you  know  something?  These  peo- 
ple never  complain.  They  don't  car  b  about  a 
40-hour  week.  Indeed,  they  are  the  kind  of 
people  who  became  dlsg\isted  w  th  those 
electricians  In  New  York  some  time  ago 
who  went  on  strike  because  of  the  demands 
for  a  20  hour  week.  The  electricians  Anally 
settled  for  25  hours  a  week.  Well,  let  me  tell 
you  one  thing  about  those  electricians.  With 
the  kind  of  attitudes  they  have.  th<  y'U  spend 
the  rest  of  their  Uves  batUlng  for  less  work, 
and  they  will  never  really  know  th  (  satisfac- 
tion of  a  fully  productive,  useful  life.  They 
bargain  with  great  force,  but  thsy're  bar- 
gaining away  their  own  real  potenti  al. 

You  can  decide — right  now.  If  rou  like — 
whether  you  want  to  be  a  for1y-hour-a- 
week  clock-watcher,  or  whether  ycu  want  to 
dive  into  this  dynamic  mainstream  of  Amert- 
c»n  free  enterprise.  You  can  go  €tth«  way. 
It's  largely  up  to  you  I 

Sometime  back.  Branch  Rlckep — one  of 
the  great  major  league  baseball  muiagers  of 
all  time— was  asked  what  he  thought  was 
Stan  Muslal's  secret  for  knocking  liome  runs. 
You  young  ladles  may  not  be  entirely  fa- 
miliar with  Stan  Muslal.  but  I  wduld  wager 
that  most  of  the  young  men  heie  can  tell 
you  how  many  of  the  records  Mr.  Muslal  set 
during  his  fantastic  career.  Stan  Muslal  will 
always  be  known  as  "Stan,  The  Ma  a."  I  think 
there's  some  significance  to  that,  U  o. 

Anyhow,  Mr  Rickey  had  a  pretty  good  Idea 
as  to  the  secret  of  Stan  (The  Man  b)  success. 
You  know  what  It  was? 

"Well."  said  Mr.  Rickey,  "I'll  tell  you:  Stan 
never  watted  tat  the  'easy'  pitch.  He  always 
took  a  swing  at  the  hard,  fast  ball-  -and  when 
be  connected,  he  knocked  It  out  oi  the  park." 
Stan  (The  Man)  didn't  take  the  "easy 
way"  out.  So  he  became  a  leade',  he  set  a 
record,  and  be  earned  the  admiration  of  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  world  He  wanted 
to  be  the  best  baseball  player  tiere  was — 
and  I  share  Branch  Rickey's  opinion  that 
Stan  (The  Man)  Muslal  made  It. 

My  advice  to  you  Is  to  be  the  best  there 
Is  In  whatever  endeavor  you  select.  Work  at 
It.  Love  yoiir  work.  Do  the  best  ^ou  can  In 
everything  you  do,  and  there  will  never  be  a 
force  strong  enough  to  keep  you  d  own.  Adopt 
a  philosophy  that  enables  you  to  regard  bad 
luck,  and  mistakes,  simply  as  valuable  les- 
sons learned.  This  is  what  Amerlcins  need  to 
understand  Once  we  do,  there'll  t)e  a  reduc- 
tion In  mental  dlfflcultles  overnight.  Don't 
let  a  mistake,  or  a  defeat  throw  yau.  Look  at 
it  this  way :  You've  learned  somei  hlng. 

Remember  the  story  of  the  man  who 
stopped  to  watch  a  bunch  of  kldji  play  base- 
ball? He  hollered  over  to  the  rljihtflelder.  a 
freckle-faced  little  kid,  and  askel  the  score. 
"51-to-nothlng.  In  tlielr  favor,'  the  kid  re- 
pUed. 

"Oosh."  said  the  man,  "they're  beating  the 
tar  out  of  you.  aren't  they?" 

"Naw, "  said  the  kid,  "We  ain't  been  to  bat 
yet- 
All  this  Ufe  asks  of  you  Is  that  you  go  to 
bat.  If  you're  going  to  be  a  teachv.  figure  out 
ways  that  you  can  be  the  best  damned  teacher 
in  the  business.  If  you  have  nejw  Ideas,  try 
them.  If  you  doat  have  new  Ideal i,  find  some! 
There's  a  heavy  demand  for  gsod  doctors. 
good  lawyers,  good  teachers,  gooc  meclianlcs. 
good  salesmen — good  anything !  But  the 
market  Is  glutted  with  people  vho  want  to 
do  just  enough  to  get  by.  If  you've  got  any 
ambition  as  that,  then  get  ready  to  pick  up 
your  free  groceries  down  at  the  ■«  'elfare  office. 
Once  you  have  established  yotirseLf,  how- 
ever, as  a  nard-worklng,  clear-tl^lnklng  part 
of  what  can  become  this  dynan^c  society  of 
ours,  you  will  become  a  part  of  the  miracle 
of  America.  You  can't  avoid  It.  1  'or  then  you 
will  be  standing  for  something.  You  will  be 
living  up  to  the  message  that  Je  lus  conveyed 
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in  the  Parable  of  the  Talents.  And  this  brings 
up  a  subject  of  dramatic  Importance  to  you 
and  to  every  life  you  will  touch. 

It  Involves  your  moral  Integrity.  Nobody 
can  shape  It  for  you.  Once  again,  you  decide 
what  It  win  be,  how  enduring  it  will  be.  And 
this,  too.  Is  a  test  of  courage. 

Will  you  establish  your  own  moral  code, 
based  on  what  you  know  to  be  right?  Or  will 
you  follow  the  crowd?  You  have  been  raised 
in  ChrUtian  homes,  by  parents  who  fear  and 
love  God,  by  mothers  and  fathers  who  stood 
by  you  when  you  were  sick  and  troubled,  who 
sacrificed — and  who  will  continue  to  sacrifice 
to  give  you  the  best  that  they've  got. 

But  what  happens  now,  right  now,  from 
now  on.  Is  up  to  you.  The  longer  you  delay 
the  decision,  the  less  important  It  will  seem 
to  you  when  you  get  around  to  It.  You've 
finished  one  milestone,  and  are  heading  Into 
a  new  one.  As  you  enter  this  new  phase  of 
your  Ufe,  you  will  find  at  times  that  the  cry 
of  the  "easy  way, "  the  cry  of  the  "expedient," 
wUl  be  presented  to  you  In  all  its  appealing 
popularity.  The  adult  world  U  hearing  plenty 
of  it,  I  can  assure  you. 

"Don't  be  naive,"  they  say.  "Ooast  Just  a 
little  bit.  Cut  corners.  Everyone  does  It." 

But  the  man  or  woman  with  strength  and 
courage  and  conviction  doesn't  do  it.  And 
you  won't  either— if  you're  really  looking  for 
a  satisfying,  rewarding,  constructive  life. 

Nevertheless,  your  moral  Integrity  will  be 
tested.  Perhaps  It  already  has  been,  from 
time  to  time.  But  before  you  take  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  easy  way — before  you  too 
quickly  take  the  way  which  seems  so  popular, 
before  you  follow  the  crowd— ask  thU 
question: 

•Where  is  the  crowd  going?  Is  thU  where  i 
want  to  go? 

Jesus  said,  "The  gate  U  wide  and  the  way 
U  easy  that  leads  to  destruction  .  .  .  and 
those  who  enter  are  many." 

Young  ladles  and  gentlemen.  In  your  family 
life  In  your  business  life.  In  your  political 
life!  in  your  community  life  .  .  .  you  will  be 
tested.  So  will   your  Christian  faith. 

I  do  not  wear  my  religion  on  my  lapel, 
but  the  older  I  get  the  more  clearly  I  think 
I  see  the  true  destiny  of  man.  And  I  can 
assure  you  that  It  Is  getting  more  alarming 
to  see  what  so  many  of  us  In  the  older  gen- 
erations  are   doing   with   our   destinies. 

Billy  Graham  said  sometime  ago  that  too 
many  of  our  churches  are  filled  on  Sundays 
with  empty  people.  Do  you  doubt  It?  Some- 
times It  U  almost  as  If  people  are  playing 
"trick  or  treat "  with  God.  You  know  how 
It  goes:  "If  you  wUl  do  this  for  me,  God, 
I'll  do  that  for  you."  Somehow,  I  don't  think 
God  bargains  that  way.  With  me — or  with 

you. 

On  the  other  band,  I  think  He  has  of- 
fered us,  all  of  us,  a  proposition  that  we 
will  reject  at  our  own  perU.  The  proposition 
Is  simple:  Faith!  With  It  you  have  every- 
thing; without  It,  you  have  nothing. 

This  is  something  that  our  founding 
fathers  iinderstood.  Look  through  all  of  the 
documents  that  are  important  In  this  na- 
tion's history.  Look  on  your  currency,  on 
the  coins  In  your  pocket.  There  It  U:  "In 
God  we  tnist "  Some  deny  that  simple  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  would  deny  It  to  others. 
But,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Washington— they 
did  trust  m  God.  And,  In  doing  so,  they  had 
confidence  in  themselves  and  their  fellow 
man.  They  entertained  no  doubts  that  God- 
fearing freedom  would  work.  That's  why  It 
did  work.  Men  had  the  faith  to  work  to  pre- 
serve it. 

That's  why  our  nation  grew  strong  and 
great  and  respected.  It  dared  to  be  free.  It 
dared  to  have  faith  In  God.  and  in  the  free- 
dom that  was  one  of  God's  greatest  bless- 
ings. Our  present  troubles  began  when  we 
reneged  upon  our  faith ! 

Immortality  Is  thrust  upon  no  man.  Say. 
If  you  dare,  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
Immortality.  But  when  you  say  it,  you  deny 
the  existence  of  Christ  and  his  teachings. 


You  say  that  the  Spirit  of  1776  was  nothing 
more  than  an  accident.  You  say  that  Patrick 
Henry  was  nothing  but  a  crackpot,  or  an 
extremist,  who  found  an  audience  when  he 
called  for  liberty  or  death. 

But  before  you  say  these  things,  ask  your- 
self: Just  suppose  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
immortality,  that  there  was  a  Christ — virgin 
birth  aad  all— who  walked  this  earth.  Just 
suppose  God's  guiding  hand  was  behind  the 
Spirit  of  '76.  Suppose  Patrick  Henry  did  have 
a  message  for  free  men  of  every  generation 
when  he  called  for  liberty  ...  or  death? 
What  then? 

What  if  these  things  are  true?— And  they 
are!! 
What  Is  your  responsibility? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  It? 
I   hope,   as   you   move   into   your  years  of 
maturity,   that  you  will   give  some  serioiis 
attention  to  what  Is  happening  to  your  coun- 
try. You  wUl  be  told,  frequently  and  some- 
times persuasively,  that  the  fundamentals  of 
your    country    are   old-fashioned.   You    will 
hear  many  platitudes  about  new  deals,  new 
days,  new  frontiers,  and  great  societies.  Al- 
ways   there    will    be    the    sugar-coating    of 
something  for  nothing. 

But  don't  take  my  word  for  It.  Don't  take 
anybody's  word.  Pray  for  guidance  and  then 
think  for  yourself.  Learn  for  yourself  what 
really  Is  the  difference  between  America  and 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
throughout  history.  Leave  partisan  politics 
out  of  it.  Ask  yourself,  rationally  and  reason- 
ably, as  General  MacArthur  put  it,  whether 
the  strength  of  America  is  being  sapped  by 
deficit  financing  Indulged  In  too  long,  by 
federal  paternalism  grown  too  mighty,  by 
power  groups  too  arrogant,  by  politics  grown 
too  corrupt,  by  crime  grown  too  rampant,  by 
morals  grown  too  low,  by  taxes  grown  too 

high. 

Don't  follow  the  thinking  of  the  crowd. 
Do  your  own  thinking,  and  make  your  own 
decisions.  Then  have  the  courage  to  dedicate 
your  citizenship  to  what  you  know  Is  right- 
even  if,  at  times,  you  must  stand  alone. 
Nothing  short  of  right  Is  right. 

There  are  dreams  all  around  us.  There  are 
things  to  be  accomplished,  errors  to  be  cor- 
rected, progress  to  be  achieved,  work  to  be 
done,  courage  to  be  shown,  faith  to  be  proved. 
The  worid  Is  being  handed  to  you,  cluttered 
up  as  It  may  seem,  and  you  cannot  hand  it 
back.  _^ 

What  you  will  do  with  your  opportunity 
is,  of  course,  your  business.  You  can  do  a 
great  deal  for  the  world,  and  to  It. 

Largely  this  Is  measured  by  how  you  live 
with  people,  what  influence  you  exercise,  and 
In  what  wav  you  exercise  It. 

No  man  ever  became  great  by  accident. 
Nor  wlU  you.  No  man  ever  achieved  im- 
mortality  by   chance,   nor   will   you! 

But,  If  enough  people  begin,  right  now. 
to  work  together,  to  do  the  best  they  can 
at  whatever  the  task  is  before  them,  then 
most  of  the  mistakes  made  up  to  now  can 
be  rectified  and  forgotten. 

Faith,  honesty,  courage,  hard  work.  Integ- 
rity—these are  contagious  things,  and  you 
can  help  start  a  wholesome  epidemic  which 
win  eliminate  the  malignancy  of  laziness 
and  somethlng-for-nothlng.  By  being  strong 
men  and  women  yourselves,  you  will  en- 
courage others  to  be  strong.  By  daring  to 
stand  up  for  that  which  you  know  is  right, 
you  will  cause  others  to  do  likewise.  No 
man  Is  an  island  unto  himself. 

One  Easter  morning  at  sunrise  on  a  moun- 
tain top  in  Western  North  CaroUna,  a  group 
of  people,  perhaps  as  many  as  a  hundred, 
had  gathered  for  a  sunrise  service. 

A  little  girl,  perhaps  three  years  old,  was 
there  with  her  Daddy  and  Mother  and 
brother.  For  several  minutes  she  tried  to 
scramble  up  a  huge  rock  so  that  she  could 
better  see  what  was  going  on. 

Finally  her  father  realizing  what  she 
wanted,  cUmbed  up,  reached  for  his  son's 
hand,  and  Instructed  him  to  catch  hold  of 
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the  little  girl's  hand.  "Hold  tight,"  be  said. 
They  did. 

It  was  a  simple  operation,  and  soon  all 
three  were  atop  the  rock.  On  that  crisp 
morning,  the  world  seemd  to  be  at  their 
feet.  And,  you  know,  in  a  way  it  toas\ 

Picture  that  little  girl,  standing  on  that 
boulder,  with  her  hands  on  her  hips.  She 
looked  up  at  her  father,  and  said:  "See, 
Daddy,  if  we  all  hold  hands  tight,  we  can 
go  anywhere!" 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  wish  <>ach 
of  you  the  best  of  success  in  your  lives 
ahead.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  achieve- 
ments which  placed  you  In  this  group  here 
tonight.  I  also  join  you  In  a  tribute  to  your 
parents  for  the  wonderful  things  they  have 
done  for  you.  and  what  they  have  meant  to 
you. 

This  Is  what  is  called  love.  This  is  also 
what  is  meant — as  that  little  girl  on  the 
mountain  top  put  It — by  "holding  hands 
tight." 

Thank  you  very  much  for  permitting  me 
to  share  this  occasion  with  you,  and  Ood 
bless  you  every  one. 
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HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    BOXTIH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Times  and  Democrat,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished In  Orangeburg,  S.C,  has  pub- 
lished a  fascinating  editorial  entitled 
"Imports  Versus  Exports."  The  article 
discusses  the  encroachment  of  foreign 
imports  on  U.S.  industry  and  the  lack  of 
our  exports  to  foreign  countries  which 
create  an  imfavorable  balance  of  trade. 
The  editor  used  for  his  study  the  im- 
port and  export  figures  of  five  South- 
eastern ports:  Wilmington,  N.C.; 
Charleston,  S.C;  Savaimah,  Ga.;  and 
Tampa  and  Miami,  Fla. 

The  editorial  explores  the  imports  and 
exports  for  each  of  these  ports,  and  It 
summarizes  the  situation  by  stating 
that— 

This  means  that  imports  from  Japan  Into 
these  five  Southeastern  ports  rose  In  one 
year  14  per  cent,  to  $165.9  million  from 
tl36.3  million.  Elxports  slipped  12  per  cent, 
to  $88.6  million  from  $99.2  million. 

The  article  points  out  that  these  facts 
constitute  a  good  argument  for  restric- 
tions of  Japanese  imports,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  American  industry  and  for 
the  national  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  is  an 
excellent,  concrete,  factual  example  of 
why  we  need  import  restrictions  and  why 
we  need  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltorisd 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

Imports  Versus  Exports 

The  ever-Increasing  encroachment  of  for- 
eign Imports  on  United  States  industry  and 
the  lack  of  our  exports  which  create  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  trade  is  no  better  re- 
flected than  in  a  report  from  the  United 
States-Japan  Trade  Council  which  proclaims 
that  the  five  Southeastern  ports,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,  Charleston,  S.C,  Savannah.  Ga., 
and  Tampa  and  Miami,  Fla.,  handled  14  pe.- 
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cent  more  Japanese  Imports  In  1969  than  In 
the  previous  year. 

Japanese  imports  Into  Charleston  edged  up 
marginally  to  $21.8  million  from  $21  million 
In  1968,  while  exports  to  Japan  slipped  to 
$7.7  million  from  $9.1  million.  Major  Japa- 
nese items  entering  Charleston  were  textile 
yarn,  fabrics  and  articles  ($2.6  million), 
veneers  ($2.1  million),  chemicals  ($1.8  mU- 
llon)  and  textile  fibers  ($1.8  million).  The 
South  Carolina  port's  exports  to  Japan  were 
In  food  and  animal  feed-stuffs  ($2.2  million) 
and  chemicals  ($2.1  million). 

The  port  of  Wilmington  Increased  its  im- 
ports from  Japan  to  $27.1  million  last  year 
from  $22.7  million  in  1968.  Wilmington's  ex- 
ports to  the  Far  Eastern  country,  however, 
slipped  to  $37.8  million  from  $42.6  million. 
Chief  exports  were  tobacco  ($35.3  million), 
whUe  the  major  Import  Items  were  Iron  and 
steel  ($9.1  million)  and  textile  fabrics  and 
articles  ($4.6  million). 

Japanese  trade  through  Savannah  In- 
creased in  both  directions.  Imports  moved 
up  to  $28.7  million  from  $23.3  million,  while 
exports  rose  to  $16.5  million  from  $13.6  mll- 
Uon.  The  main  exports  moving  from  Savan- 
nah were  iron  and  steel,  textile  fibers  and 
textile  yarns,  fabrics  and  articles. 

Tampa  enjoyed  rising  Imports  from  Japan 
last  year,  but  saw  an  equal  drop  In  exports. 
Imports  were  up  to  $43.4  million  from  $36.6 
million,  while  exports  dropped  to  $24.6  mil- 
lion from  $31.3  mlUlon.  Main  export  Items 
were  crude  fertilizer,  chemicals  and  metal 
ores.  On  the  Import  side  were  motor  vehicles, 
iron  and  steel. 

Miami  reported  Imports  up  to  $34.9  mil- 
lion from  $32.7  mUllon,  but  exports  dropped 
from  $2.8  million  to  $1.9  million.  Chief  im- 
ports were  electrical  machinery,  mostiy  tele- 
communications equipment,  precision  in- 
struments, Iron  and  steel.  Chief  export  was 
In  metal  scrap. 

This  means  that  imports  from  Japem  Into 
these  five  Southeastern  ports  rose  in  one 
year  14  per  cent,  to  $155.9  million  from 
$136.3  million.  Exports  slipped  12  per  cent,  to 
$88.5  million  from  $99.2  million. 

Total  American  trade  vrtth  Japan  zoomed 
during  1969,  with  exports  rising  17.2  per  cent 
to  $3.5  billion,  and  imports  soaring  19.9  per 
cent  to  $4.8  billion. 

These  facta,  in  themselves,  put  up  a  good 
argument  for  restrictions  in  Japanese  im- 
ports, not  only  for  the  sake  of  American  in- 
dustries, and  manufacturers  but  for  the  na- 
tional economy.  Some  equalization  should 
be  sought  either  by  the  President  or  by  an 
act  of  Congress. 


RESULTS  OF  GERALD  R.  FORD'S 
1970  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF   lOCRIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
roughly  a  month  ago  I  sent  out  my  1970 
questionnaire  to  the  156,040  mailing  ad- 
dresses in  my  district  and  meantime  I 
have  received  34,577  responses — an 
amazing  22-percent  return. 

The  responses  to  my  questionnaire 
produced  some  most  significant  results. 
Chief  among  these  Is  that  the  people  in 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan  consider  crime  and  violence  to 
be  the  most  Important  problem  facing 
the  coimtry  today. 

It  was  most  Interesting  to  note.  In  this 
connection,  that  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  my  constituents  favor  both  the 
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no-knock  provision  In  the  President's 
anticrime  legislation  and  the  preventive 
detention  proposal. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House,  I 
virlll  place  the  complete  results  of  my 
congressional  poll  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  The  poll  results  follow: 

|ln  percent) 

Ye*      No    Other 


1.  Should  the  Post  Office  Department  b« 

placed  on  a  pay-ai-jrou-so  basis? 73.2    16.2     10.6 

2.  Do  you  believe  the  United  States  can 

rely  on  agreements  readied  witt)  the 

SovietUnion? 2a2    75.0       4.8 

3.  Should  the  United  States  gradually  ex- 

pand rts  diplomatic  and  trade  rela- 
tions with  Red  China? 40.7    50.6       8.7 

4.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  multi- 

blllion-dollar  program  to  fight  water 

pollution? 80.0    15.1       4.9 

5.  President    Nixon    has    recommended 

strong  anticrime  legislation.  Do  you 
favor— 

a.  Allowint  Federal  officers  with  a 

warrant  issued  by  a  Federal 
court  to  enter  private  prem- 
ises without  knocking  if  drugs 
and  other  evidence  of  illegal 
narcotics  traffic  might  other- 
wise be  destroyed? 79.2    18.7       2.1 

b.  Keeping  a  criminal  defendant 

in  "preventive  detention"  if 
his  record  indicates  he  might 
commit  a  serious  crime  if 
freed  on  bond  while  awaiting 
trial? 90.1     8.1       1.8 

6.  Do  you  favor  busing  schoolchildren  out 

of  their  neighborhood  school  areas  to 
achieve  better  racial  balance  in  class- 
rooms?     7.0   91.2       1.8 

7.  Should  balancing  the  Federal  budget  to 

curb  inflation  be  given  priority  over 
greater  spending  on  Government  pro- 
grams?  81.7    12.6       5.7 

8.  Should  undergraduate  college  students 

be  given  temporary  draft  deferments?.  43. 0    52.7       4.6 


HIULTiPLE  CHOICE 
(In  percent] 

9.  Federal  farm  controls  and  subsidies  should  bt— 

a.  Phased  out  within  5  years,  or 70. 2 

b.  Continued  as  is,  or |-9 

e.  Made  permanent  with  the  subsidies  reduced .  8. 9 

Other H-l 

Multiple. ' 

10.  What  is  the  single  most  important  problem  in  the 
country  today?  Pick  one. 

a.  Air  and  water  pollution 9.4 

b.  Crime  and  violence 45.  5 

c.  The  Vietnam  war 24./ 

d.  Inflation  (rise  in  the  cost  of  living) 12.8 

Other 2-6 

IMultiple 5.0 


RECYCLING  OP  SOUD  WASTES 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DB^WAKK 

Di  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member,  is  currently 
marking  up  a  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Solid 
Waste  Management.  One  of  the  major 
aspects  of  this  legislation  will  be  an  ef- 
fort to  encourage  recycling  of  materials 
found  in  municipal  refuse. 

This  is  a  major  problem,  both  tech- 
nically and  economically.  We  must  im- 
prove our  technical  capabilities  for  re- 
cycling wastes,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
courage markets  for  materials  that  can 
be  reclaimed  from  the  garbage  can. 

It  is  notable,  I  believe,  that  the  State 
of  Delaware  has  just  adopted  legislation 
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that  will  provide  for  the  consi  ruction  of 
an  advanced  recycling  plant  near  Wil- 
mington. The  State  and  the  inany  sup- 
porters of  this  proposal  are  to  be 
commended. 

T\io  recent  newspaper  articles  ap- 
peared on  this  subject  that  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  o'  my  col- 
leagues. One  appeared  in  the  V  llmington 
Morning  News  yesterday,  an<  describes 
in  some  detail  the  backgrovmd  sf  the  pro- 
posed Wilmington  plant.  The  same  day. 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  carriifd  an  arti- 
cle that  details  some  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing another  recycling  operation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  articles  be 
printed,  with  my  comments,  a  s  a  part  of 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tne  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
I  Prom     the     Wilmington     (Del.  I      Morning 

News  June  23.  1970) 

Hercules  Gets  State  Bid:  Wastii  Rectcunc 

Plant  Plan  Accxptei 

(By  John  D.  Gates  and  Bob  Dolan) 

Dover. — A  Hercxile*.  Inc..  prop  seal  for  the 
design,  construction  and  operatK  n  of  a  solid 
waste  recycling  plant  In  New  Castle  County 
was  accepted  yesterday  by  Gov.  Russell  W. 
Peterson. 

Peterson  announced  he  had  accepted  the 
Hercules  plan  on  the  recommend  ation  of  his 
Committee  on  Solid  Waste  -as  he  signed 
House  Bill  822.  appropriating  91  million  for 
design  and  engineering  work  on  the  plant. 

The  plant,  billed  as  the  first  1  a  the  world 
to  reclaim  all  waste  materials  fed  Into  It, 
would  handle  500  tons  of  domestic  and  In- 
dustrial waste  and  70  tons  of  wet  sewage 
sludge  a  day,  or  nearly  half  the  solid  waste 
generated  in  New  Castle  County. 

The  next  step  will  be  contract  negotiations 
between  Hercules  and  the  state  to  iron  out 
details  concerning  what  exactly  the  state 
wants  from  Hercules  in  the  wi  y  of  design 
wortc.  A  Hercules  oflBclal  said  these  negotia- 
tions would  probably  be  computed  In  from 
three  to  six  weeks. 

Construction  and  operation  <  f  the  plant 
would  require  more  negotlatloni  — as  well  as 
more  money.  These  negotiations  would  In- 
volve New  Castle  County  government  and. 
If  hoped-for  federal  funds  are  a  callable,  the 
federal  government. 

Cost  of  the  plant  from  Inltiil  design  to 
start  of  operations  would  be  ab>ut  SIO  mil- 
lion, according  to  John  N.  She  man,  direc- 
tor of  advanced  programs  U<t  Hercules' 
chemical  propulsion  division,  which  sub- 
mitted the  proposal. 

Design  of  the  plant  allows  or  eventual 
doubling  of  capacity  througli  expansion. 
After  an  Initial  shakedown  pliase.  money 
realized  from  the  sale  of  recycled  waste  prod- 
ucts would  pay  the  operating  exi>enses  of 
the  plant,  according  to  the  Hercules  pro- 
posal. 

Members  of  the  Governor's  C  jmmlttee  on 
Solid  Waste  said  that  similar  plants  may  be 
built  In  the  Dover  and  Oeorget)wn  areas  at 
a  later  date. 

A  bUl  to  ^ovlde  federal  aid  fcr  pilot  waste 
recycling  projects  is  now  being  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  P  ubllc  Works, 
of  which  Sen.  J.  Caleb  Boggs.  It-Del..  Is  the 
rsmklng  minority  member. 

The  committee  hopes  to  havi  t  the  bill  on 
the  Senate  floor  for  action  next  nonth.  Dela- 
ware hopes  to  get  some  of  thit  money  to 
help  finance  the  plant 

State  Rep.  Robert  J.  Bemdt  R-Hlllcrerst, 
who  sponsored  the  bill  to  fund  deelgn  work 
and  chaired  the  governor's  conimlttee.  said 
a  site  for  the  plant  must  be  chosen  soon 
because  Hercules  designs  will  d  ipend  on  the 
nature  of  the  site. 
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The  Hercules  proposal  Included  a  comple- 
tion schedule  for  the  plant  of  22  months 
from  the  date  of  site  selection,  barring  un- 
foreseen obstacles  and  assuming  full  financ- 
ing of  the  project. 

Committee  members  present  when  Peter- 
son signed  H.B.  822  were  Bemdt,  George 
Dutcher,  New  Castle  County  public  works 
director:  Richard  Weldou  of  Bear;  Arthur 
W.  Dobberstein  of  Dover;  State  Sen.  J.  Don- 
ald Isaacs,  R-Townsend;  and  Rep.  R.  Glen 
Mears  Sr.,  D-Seaford. 

Berndt  said  the  selection  narrowed  to  Her- 
cules from  nine  firms  which  filed  proposals 
Some  withdrew  their  plans,  he  said. 

Bemdt  said  Hercules  was  chosen  because 
"They  have  the  talent  to  do  It;  they're  way 
out  In  front  of  everybody  else."  He  said  the 
firm  also  has  markets  for  the  byproducts. 

The  proposed  plant,  designed  to  be  oper- 
ated by  about  SO  employes,  is  to  have  three 
major  elements. 

The  first  Is  a  digester  system  for  convert- 
ing organic  waste  materials  to  a  high  qual- 
ity humus  product  free  from  disease  produc- 
ing organisms.  A  similar  plant  In  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  is  currently  processing  300  tons 
a  day. 

The  second  is  the  application  of  pyrolysls 
techniques — subjecting  organic  materials  to 
high  temperatures — for  the  controlled  de- 
composition of  organic  solid  wastes  such  as 
rubber  and  plastics. 

The  third  Is  a  residue  separation  system  for 
the  inorganic  residue  separated  from  the  di- 
gester discharge.  The  separation  of  metals, 
glass  and  grits  wUl  be  accomplished  through 
a  series  of  screeners.  gravity  tables  and  other 
equipment. 

Hercules  adapted  the  systems  design 
knowledge  of  its  chemical  propulsion  divi- 
sion to  come  up  with  its  plan.  Parts  of  the 
system  designed  by  Hercules  were  the  result 
of  Hercules  research,  while  other  parts  are 
patented  products  of  other  companies. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  23, 1970] 
Reclaiming  RertrsE :  Efforts  To  Save.  Rextsk 

Waste    Prodccts    Slowed    bt    Variety    of 

Problems 

( By  David  Gumpert) 

Six  years  ago  Victor  Brown  came  up  with 
what  he  thought  was  a  progressive — and 
profitable — idea.  He  would  form  a  compemy 
to  build  processing  plants  capable  of  shred- 
ding and  mechanically  separating  trash  into 
its  basic  components  of  paper,  metals,  glass 
and  other  refuse,  and  then  he  would  sell  the 
recovered  materials  back  to  industry  to  be 
used  again. 

That  way  he  would  be  making  money 
from  both  the  city  whose  garbage  he  han- 
dled and  the  companies  that  bought  the 
separated  trash.  And  he  would  also  be  per- 
forming a  valuable  service  because  the  gar- 
bage would  be  kept  out  of  Incinerators  and 
landfills,  and  resources  would  be  saved 
through  the  reuse  of  the  materials. 

Today  Mr.  Brown  is  president  of  Metroj)oli. 
tan  Waste  Conversion  Corp.,  which  operates  a 
plant  that  processes  25 '"^  of  Houston's  gar- 
bage. He  charges  Houston  $4.11  a  ton  to  han- 
dle the  garbage,  which  is  separated  Into 
paper,  metals  and  a  combination  of  crushed 
glass,  yard  refuse  and  food  waste  for  garden 
compost. 

AHEAD  or  HIS  TIME 

But  Mr.  Brown  Is  frtistrated  and  dlB«4>- 
pointed,  and  he  is  beginning  to  feel  he  may 
be  slightly  ahead  of  his  time.  The  reason: 
He's  losing  about  $2  on  each  ton  of  garbage 
he  handles  because  he  cant  sell  most  of  the 
materials  he  salvages. 

Of  the  2,000  tons  of  garbage  Mr.  Brown 
handles  each  week,  for  Instance,  1.200  tons 
consists  of  paper.  But  he  can  sell  only  200 
tons.  "It's  good  solid  paper — paper  that's  only 
been  used  once."  sajrs  Mr.  Brown.  "It  rep- 
resents trees  and  a  lot  of  other  resources, 
and  we're  throwing  It  away  and  burning  It." 
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Mr.  Brown's  business  la  known  as  "recy- 
cling." In  recent  months,  with  the  surge  of 
public  concern  over  environmental  Issues, 
more  and  more  government  officials,  business 
leaders  and  conservationists  have  pointed  to 
recycling  as  a  fundamental  step  toward  alle- 
viating such  problems  as  pollution  and  the 
depletion  of  resources. 

But.  as  Mr.  Brown's  experience  indicates, 
several  hurdles  must  be  overcome  before  re- 
cycling Is  likely  to  become  a  routine,  widely 
accepted  process.  At  the  moment,  any  broad 
move  to  recycling  seems  to  be  blocked  by  a 
complex  set  of  factors,  including  unfavorable 
economics,  technological  shortcomings  and 
restrictive  government  regulations. 

NOT  A   NEW  IDEA 

Recycling  Is  far  from  a  new  Idea.  Many 
metals  and  large  quantities  of  textiles  and 
rubber  once  were  routinely  collected  by  scrap 
dealers  and  reprocessed.  But  in  recent  years 
rising  costs  of  collecting  and  processing  used 
materials  have  discouraged  their  use. 

About  half  the  copper,  lead  and  iron  used 
in  the  U.S.  is  still  recycled,  but  only  about 
30  Tr  of  aluminum  and  20%  of  zinc  are  re- 
used. Less  than  10 ri  of  textiles,  rubber  and 
glass  Is  reprocessed  nowadays.  Of  paper,  the 
largest  component  of  municipal  waste,  only 
about  20%  winds  up  being  used  again. 

The  effects  of  recycling  on  conserving 
natural  resources  are  particularly  evident  in 
the  case  of  paper.  The  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary Material  Industries,  a  trade  group. 
estimates  It  takes  17  trees  on  the  average  to 
produce  a  ton  of  paper.  Of  the  58.6  million 
tons  of  paper  used  In  the  U.S.  last  year.  11.5 
mlllicHi  tons  were  recycled — meaning  that 
200  million  trees  did  not  have  to  be  cut.  But 
if  50*^^  of  the  paper  had  been  recycled,  the 
association  figures,  the  cutting  of  another 
300  million  trees  could  have  been  avoided. 

CLASS  FOB   PAVING 

A  number  of  projects  and  experiments 
have  been  launched  recently  to  investigate 
possibilities  for  recycling.  At  the  University 
of  Missouri  scientists  are  testing  the  feasi- 
bility of  extracting  glass  from  garbage  and 
crushing  it  for  use  as  an  aggregate  in  asphalt 
paving.  In  San  Francisco  and  In  Madison, 
Wis.,  the  public  has  been  asked  to  separate 
its  newspapers  from  other  trash  so  that  the 
papers  can  easily  be  collected  and  recycled. 
Officials  In  both  cities  say  the  public's  co- 
operation has  been  greater  than  expected. 

But  advocates  of  recycling  say  far  more 
work  will  have  to  be  done  Ijefore  recycling 
begins  to  have  any  significant  effect  cm  en- 
vironmental problems,  "I  think  the  approach 
up  till  now  has  been  totally  unimaginative," 
says  Merrll  Elsenbud.  professor  of  environ- 
mental medicine  at  New  York  University  and 
former  head  of  New  York  City's  Environmen- 
tal Resources  Protection  Administration.  He 
advocates  government  subsidies  to  encourage 
Industry  to  become  more  Involved  In  re- 
cycling. 

The  Federal  Government  would  become 
heavily  involved  In  recycling  activities  if 
legislation  now  pending  in  the  House  and 
Senate  gains  approval.  Bills  In  both  houses 
provide  for  spending  some  $500  million  in 
the  next  few  years  to  suppyort  research  and 
the  building  of  recycling  facilities  by  local 
and  regional  governments. 

Recycling  advocates  aren't  sure  If  the 
pending  legislation  Is  the  real  answer,  how- 
ever, since  It  places  most  of  Its  emphasis  on 
technology  and  tends  to  Ignore  economic  fac- 
tors. A  closer  look  at  Victor  Brown's  oj>era- 
tlon  In  Houston  shows  how  technological  and 
economic  problems  are  intertwined. 

In  planning  his  Houston  plant,  which  was 
built  more  than  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Brown 
figured  most  of  his  recycling  Income  would 
be  from  the  sale  of  scrap  paper  to  paper  com- 
panies. But  so  far  he  has  been  unable  to  sell 
any  of  his  paper  to  paper  companies;  the  200 
tons  he  sells  each  week  go  entirely  to  the 
construction  industry  to  make  building  ma- 
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terlalB.  "We  have  to  flgbt  Just  to  maintain 
that  smaU  market,"  Mr.  Brown  says. 

Mr.  Brown  contends  the  paper  Industry  has 
rejected  his  paper  because  paper  companies 
have  such  a  heavy  investment  in  woodlands 
and  in  pulp-making  equipment  that  they 
simply  arent  Interested  In  recycling— an 
assessment  that  at  least  one  paper  industry 
executive  concedes  U  partly  true. 

OTHER    REASONS    AS    WELL 

"A  lot  Of  the  companies  are  oriented  to 
the  trees,"  says  John  Schmidt,  assistant 
manager  of  manufacturing  for  St.  Regis 
Paper  Co.  "If  you  have  a  lot  of  land  with 
trees,  you  aren't  Inclined  to  abandon  that." 
But  Mr.  Schmidt  says  there  are  also  other 
reasons  for  the  difficulties  Mr.  Brown  has  had 
in  selling  his  paper.  St.  Regis  has  considered 
buying  wastepaper  from  Mr.  Brown  but  so 
far  has  rejected  it,  arguing  that  the  paper 
U  mixed  in  quality,  contaminated  by  other 
garbage  and  too  expensive  to  transport  from 
Houston  to  the  company's  recycUng  paper 
mills  In  the  Midwest  and  North. 

St.  Regis  officials  argue  that  technology  Isn't 
yet  sophisticated  enough  either  to  separate 
paper  according  to  quality  nor  to  remove  the 
odor  of  garbage  completely.  "When  we  g^t 
to  that  point,  Victor  Brown  might  have  a 
product,"  says  Mr.  Schmidt. 

Mr.  Brown's  difficulties  extend  beyond 
paper.  He  says  he's  capable  of  turning  out 
60,000  tons  or  more  of  compost  a  year,  but 
right  now  he  can  sell  only  5,000  tons  an- 
nually to  agricultural  markets.  His  only  suc- 
cess has  been  in  the  sale  of  metals,  mostly 
cans,  to  the  copper  Industry,  which  uses 
them  as  caUlysts  in  the  production  process. 
As  a  result  of  hU  losses,  which  he  says  have 
amounted  to  about  $3  million  over  the  past 
three  years,  Mr.  Brown  Is  cutting  back  on  his 
research  and  development  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  costs. 

REGtTLATORT    PROBLEMS 

Besides  the  economic  and  technological 
problems  such  as  those  plaguing  Mr.  Brown, 
there  Is  the  problem  of  regulatory  restric- 
tions. M.  J.  MlghdoU,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Second- 
ary Material  Industries,  argues  that  many 
scrap  metal,  paper  and  textile  dealers  have 
been  forced  out  of  municipal  centers  to  less- 
convenient  locations  on  city  outskirts  be- 
cause their  businesses  are  considered  "un- 
sightly." 

Mr.  Mlghdoll  also  contends  that  expcan, 
limitations  on  materials  such  as  copper  and 
nickel,  considered  vital  to  national  needs, 
have  restricted  markets  and  thus  discour- 
aged recycling  efforts.  He  also  cites  a  10<:r 
depletion  allowance  that  provides  a  tax 
break  to  growers  of  timber  as  a  deterrent 
to  the  recycling  of  paper. 

Recycling  advocates  maintain  that  many 
of  these  factors  will  have  to  change  before 
Industry  will  take  more  Interest  In  recycling. 
Richard  Vaughan,  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Management,  urges 
that  the  Grovernment  "provide  the  same 
kind  of  incentives  for  recycling"  as  have  been 
provided  for  the  exploitation  of  raw  ma- 
terials. He  observes,  for  Instance,  that 
freight  rates  fca-  Iron  ore  and  pulpwood  cur- 
rently are  lower  than  those  for  scrap  metal 
and  scrap  paper,  a  situation  he  argues  could 
be  changed  by  Government  regulation. 

.ASSESSING    PENALTIES 

Recycling  might  also  be  encouraged  by 
adding  extra  charges  on  disix>sable  con- 
sumer products,  making  reusable  products 
more  attractive  and  by  somehow  penaliz- 
ing manufacturers  who  shun  recycled  raw 
materials  when  they're  available.  Such  pen- 
alties might  be  imposed  through  special 
taxes,  though  consen'Stlonlsts  havent  come 
up  with  any  specific  proposals  yet.  "The:3 
penalties  would  force  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer to  look  for  alt«Tiatlve«."  says 
Michael  Brewer,  vice  president  of  Resources 
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for  the  Future  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  Washington- 
based  research  organization. 

Many  of  those  active  In  recycling  argue  that 
once  the  economic  problems  are  overcome, 
the  technological  obstacles  wlU  easily  fall. 
"AU  of  the  exciting  things  are  In  technology 
and  all  the  answers  are  In  economics,"  says 
Harold  GerehowltE,  execuUve  director  of  the 
National  SoUd  Wastes  Management  Asso- 
ciation in  Washington,  a  trade  group  that 
represents  private  handlers  of  solid  waste. 

Mr  Gershowltz  argues,  "You  cannot  sepa- 
rate the  need  lor  technology  from  the  need 
for  markeu."  He  suggests  that  the  Govern- 
ment begin  creating  markets  for  recycled 
products  by  confining  its  own  P^rf^J^ 
recycled  goods.  The  same  argument  Is  echoed 
by  conslrvatlonlsU.  "If  the  Government 
would  say  It  would  buy  only  recycled  paper, 
recvcUnit  pa*>er  plants  would  spring  up  ^ 
o^er  the  c^^,"  maintained  Jerome  GoW- 
steln.  execuUve  vice  president  of  R^lfie 
^ZTinc  in  Emmaus.  Pa.,  which  publUhes 
^rJ^nl^rvation  magazines.  Mr.  Goldstein 
says  that  he  has  asked  his  P»P«  "^^^^.^ 
seek  out  only  recycled  paper  for  use  In  Rodale 
publications. 


NIXON  POLICY  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtiesday.  June  24.  1970 
Mr     COHELAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Nixon  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  is  replete 
with  contradiction.  There  is.  however 
one  basic  fact  that  runs  through  all  the 
scenarios  of  Vietnamization— the  pr^- 
ence  of  200.000  U.S.  troops  for  an  mdefi- 
nite  period  of  time.  Whether  we  call 
these   US.   troops  "support"   or  "com- 
bat" is  really  meaningless.  The  unalter- 
able  fact   remains— the  current  Nixon 
plan  for  Southeast  Asia  requires  a  large 
US    manpower  and  material  commit- 
ment in  that  area  weU  into  the  foresee- 
able future.  T  >,»„» 
This  is  the  wrong  course,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  on  numerous  occasions.  Any 
impartial    study    of    the    sociopolitical 
problems  of  Vietnam  or  of  the  entire 
Southeast  Asian  area,  for  that  matter 
and  the  heavy  VS.  commitment,  point 
inexorably  to  a  single  conclusion:  The 
Thieu-Ky  regime  will  not  be  forced  into 
active    negotiations    while    they    have 
a   massive   U.S.   presence.   In   addition 
Cambodian-type    operations    conducted 
by    VS.    personnel    or    U.S.-sponsored 
"volunteers"  have  done  little  to  forward 
a  negotiated  settlement. 

Two  former  Defense  Depaitment  offi- 
cials from  the  Johnson  administration, 
Townsend    Hoopes    and    Paul    Wamke. 
have  carefully  delineated  the  problems 
faced  by  the  Nixon  administration.  This 
is  a  thoughtful  and  provocative  essay  and 
I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
NDtoN  Really  Just  Diocing  Im 
(By  Townsend  Hoopes  and  Paul  C.  Wamke) 
President  Nixon's  speech   of  Jime  3  has 
now  made  undisguisably  clear  the  aim  of  his 
Vietnam  policy.  It  Is  not  a  total  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  In  the  next  12  or  18  months, 
or  even  In  the  foreseeable  future;  nor  does 
It  involve  a  willingness  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  the  free  play  of  political  forces 
in  Indochina.  Mr.  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy  In- 
volves three  basic  elements : 
Endeavoring  to  reduce  U.S.  forces  to  that 
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level  which.  In  his  Judgment,  will  be  poUtl- 
caUy  acceptable  to  American  public  opinion. 
Striving  to  strengthen  ARVN  (the  South 
Vietnamese  army)  to  a  point  where.  In  col- 
laboration with  remaining  U.S.  forces,  an 
unassailable  miUtary  posttire  can  be  per- 
manently assured. 

Hoping  to  force  Hanoi  to  recognize  the  en- 
during nature  of  that  posture,  thereby  In- 
ducing Hanoi  to  negotiate  a  settlement  In 
Paris  on  present  U.S.  terms. 

Behind  a  smokescreen  of  ambiguity,  tJiere 
is  now  the  clear  shape  of  the  Nixon  poUcy. 
It  Is  confirmed  by  the  surfacing  of  U.S.-sub- 
sldlzed  Thai  "volunteers"  for  Cambodia  and 
by  the  lack  of  administration  resistance  to 
indications  that  ARVN  wUl  continue  Its  Cam- 
bodian c^jerations  indefinitely. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  of  the  three 
major  considerations  said  to  have  produced 
the  AprU  30  Cambodia  decision,  what  counted 
most  was  the  concern  that  continued  Ameri- 
can force  withdrawals  depended  on  "clean- 
ing out  the  sanctuaries."  Even  In  that  con- 
text the  Cambodian  border  crossings  were 
pre-emptive  strikes  designed  not  to  meet  an 
Immediate  threat  but  to  reduce  enemy  capa- 
bUitles  in  the  area  for  four  to  six  months, 
thereby  buying  time  for  the  "further 
strengthening"  of  ARVN. 

No  doubt  that  was  the  thrust  of  Gen. 
Crelghton  Abrams'  view  (which  suggests  how 
unreliable  and  unpromising  ARVN  is  really 
regarded  by  the  U.S.  command,  beneath  all 
the  chamber  of  commerce  ebuUlence  about 
Vietnamization).  The  President  on  June  3 
made  this  view  his  own  official  explanation 
for  the  decision  to  strike  Cambodia. 

However,  this  explanation  looks  like  an 
after-the-fact  raUonallzatlon  Invented  by 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird.  For  as  Stew- 
art Alsops  look  at  the  President's  yeUow  pad 
(Newsweek,  June  1)  made  quite  clear,  Mr. 
Nixon  U  still  tUtlng  with  "International  com- 
munism" in  Southeast  Asia  and  hla  chief 
concern  on  April  30  was  that  Cambodia 
might  go  Communist. 

The  most  revealing  point  on  the  yellow 
pad  was  the  Nixon  concern  that.  If  neither 
side  moved,  an  "ambiguous  situation"  might 
arise  In  Cambodia  which  would  make  It  very 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  hit  the 
sanctuaries— I.e.,  we  would  be  charged  by 
international  opinion  with  attacking  a  neu- 
tral convention  and  the  degree  of  disarray 
special  scmtlny. 

Specifically  his  conclusion  on  June  3  tnat 
activlUes  in  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  be- 
tween April  20  and  April  30  "posed  an  unac- 
ceptable threat  to  our  remaining  forces  m 
South  Vietnam"  Is  beUed  by  Laird's  state- 
ment to  newsmen  that  the  attacks  repre- 
sented "an  opportunity"  because  the  North 
Vietnamese  In  Cambodia,  unsettled  by  the 
Lon  Nol  coup,  were  at  that  time  facing  west. 
More  generally,  his  concern  to  act  precipitate- 
ly would  seem  to  reflect  a  falltire  to  under- 
stand that  in  limited  war,  there  are 
sanctuaries  by  definition. 

Why  attack  Cambodia  rather  than  Laos 
or  across  the  DMZ?  Why  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge that  a  certain  mutual  respect  for  sanc- 
tuaries Is  what  has  kept  U.S.  bases  In  Thai- 
land essentially  free  from  sapper  attacks? 
There  is  a  further  point.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  a  President  who  had  pubUcly 
eschewed  the  prospect  of  military  victory 
and  who  was  conducting  a  strategic  with- 
drawal had  long  since  made  the  judgment 
that  the  particular  coloration  of  petty  non- 
governments in  Southeast  Asia  did  not  af- 
fect the  serious  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes. 
A  sUtesman  who  had  in  fact  decided  that 
a  genuine  U.S.  extrication  from  the  area  was 
necessary  would  indeed  be  at  pains  to  foster 
"ambiguous  situations."  He  woiUd  go  out 
of  his  way  to  avoid  a  clear-cut  Communlst- 
anti-Communlst  polarization. 

THAT   "JTTST   PEACE" 

Mr.  Nixon's  quite  opposite  concerns  an* 
actions  tell  us  something  very   Important. 
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with  respect  to  Vtetnamlzatlon  Secretary 
ol  State  WlUlam  P.  Rogera  and  Laird  have 
consistently  run  ahead  of  the  Preildent  with 
their  clear  Implication  that  the  program  Is 
prlmarUy  a  vehicle  Tor  total  U.S.  extrication 
^e■ven  though  the  war  might  cortlnue  after 
our  forces  were  gone).  Mr.  Nlxo:i.  however, 
has  always  insisted  that  Vietnam  zatlon  will 
lead  to  "a  Just  peace"  and  an  fnd  to  the 
war. 

On  June  3.  he  said  categorically:  "I  have 
pledged  to  end  this  war.  I  shall  keep  that 
pledge."  These  have  been  puzzllnj  assertions, 
since  all  signs  Indicate  that  evec  successful 
Vletnamlzatlon  (I.e.,  a  transfer  of  the  en- 
tire mlUtary  burden  to  ARVN ) .  co  ild  produce 
nothing  better  than  interminable  war.  The 
speech  of  June  3  and  the  revelation  of  the 
yellow  pad  now  makes  these  assertions  a 
good  deal  less  puzzling. 

They  show  that  what  Mr.  NUon  means 
by  a  "Just  peace"  Is  Hanoi's  recDgnltton  ol 
a  permanent  position  of  U-S.-ArVn  mHltary 
strength  In  South  Vietnam.  Stn(«  even  the 
White  House  has  In  various  ways  revealed 
that  It  has  no  Illusions  about  ASVN's  abil- 
ity to  go  It  alone.  It  is  a  fair  lnf(  rence  from 
a  series  of  ofDclal  statements  that  a  "Just 
peace"  will  require  the  indeflnttt  retention 
of  something  In  the  nelghborhcod  of  200,- 
000  TJ.S.  troops  as  well  as  indrflnlte  sup- 
port for  the  Thleu  regime. 

How  Mr.  Nixon  plans  to  maks  these  re- 
quirements politically  palatable  at  home  Is 
not  yet  clear.  Until  recently  hs  has  kept 
both  his  alms  and  his  formulations  artfully 
vague,  but  now  the  fig  leaf  has  1  alien  away. 

The  dUBculty  with  this  vision  o  '  the  future 
Is  that  It  is  a  gossamer  dream  on  it  least  two 
counts:  (1)  On  all  the  evidence,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  prepared  t<i  sustain  a 
sizable  military  commitment  In  Vietnam  for 
an  Indefinite  period,  especially  uider  condi- 
tions that  requires  our  forces  to  go  on  win- 
ning victory  alter  meaningless  vli  itory  in  the 
pattern  of  the  past  five  years;  and  (2)  there 
Is  absolutely  nothing  In  the  history  of  the 
Vietnam  war  (or  In  the  present  or  prospective 
power  bcUance  there)  to  Indicate  that  Hanoi 
will  come  to  terms  with  the  Thleii  regime. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  advisers  n  tally  believe 
that  they  can  force  a  settlement  in  Paris  on 
present  VS.  terms,  then  they  remain  deluded 
about  the  most  fundamental  political-mili- 
tary realities  in  Vietnam:  they  Also  fall  to 
grasp  how  very  narrow  are  the  margins  of 
domestic  tolerance  for  their  conluct  of  the 
old  war.  not  to  mention  the  ne^^  and  wider 
war  they  have  now  arranged. 

Negotiations  in  Paris  have  faile^  chiefly  be- 
cause our  political  alms  exceed  cur  bargain- 
ing power.  Hanoi  Is  not  prepared  to  accept 
arrangements  for  elections  worked  out  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Thieu  jgovemment 
and  in  which  the  winner  would  t^e  all:  and 
the  U.S.-ARVN  military  position,  even  at  the 
point  of  Its  maximum  strength,  m  as  not  suffi- 
cient to  compel  Hanoi  to  bargain  on  our 
terms.  The  departiire  of  110,000  U.S.  troops 
and  the  promised  withdrawal  of  another  150. 
OOO  hardly  strengthen  our  mlUUjry  position. 
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Thus  strapped  to  a   negotiating 
that   cannot   succeed.   Mr.   Nlxot, 
back  upon  Vletnamlzatlon.  But 
very  uncertain  qualities  of  ARVTf 
President's  unstated   (but  now 
ble)   insistence  that  our  proxy 
be  permanently  secured,  the  proc^ 
lean  withdrawal  is  neeeesarlly 
blguous. 

Its  lingering  nature  makes  It 
tinantlclpated    Intervening 
Lon  Nol  coup,  which  knock  It  off 
create  new  pressures  for 
tary     action — pressures    which 
promptly  translates  In 
permanent  holy  war  against 
conditional  nature — the  unspoken 
nation  to  hang  In  there  until  wt 
the  war  in  a  "Just  peace" — ; 
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tlated  settlement  and  also  works  against  a 
tacit  understanding  with  the  other  side  with 
regard  to  lowering  the  level  of  violence. 

In  this  mushy  situation,  the  war  Is  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  with  It,  American 
responsibility  for  the  Cambodian  govern- 
ment. The  setting  in  motion  of  lmponderabl« 
new  political  forces  (In  Phnom  Penh.  Vien- 
tiane. Bangkok.  Saigon.  Hanoi.  Peking,  Mos- 
cow and  Washington)  Indicates  that  the 
struggle  in  Cambodia  will  be  protracted,  will 
probably  spread,  will  reoi)en  old  tribal 
hatreds  and  will  continue  to  involve  us  In 
situations  which  the  American  presence  can 
aggravate  but  can  do  nothing  to  resolve. 

Meanwhile.  American  force  withdrawals 
continue.  Impelled  by  domestic  pressures.  As 
they  do,  the  truth  Is  borne  In  upon  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  gradual  and  unnegotl- 
ated  character  of  the  reductions  cannot,  be- 
low certain  levels,  assure  the  safety  of  the 
remaining  forces. 

This  unfolding  denouement  requires 
that  the  American  pec^le  wake  up  to  the 
self-deception  and  bankruptcy  of  the  Nixon 
policy  In  Vietnam,  for  It  Is  now  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  urgency  to  bring  policy  Into  ac- 
cord with  realities  both  In  Indochina  and  at 
home.  Our  transcendent  need  at  this  Junc- 
ture Is  for  leadership  In  the  White  House — 
and  if  that  is  not  possible,  then  in  Congress — 
with  the  scale  of  mind  and  the  inner  firmness 
to  explain  the  reel  choices  facing  the 
country. 

The  task  Is  to  lead  public  opinion  toward 
an  understanding  that  a  Vietnam  policy 
based  upon  these  realities  Is  consistent  with 
our  national  interest,  can  be  carried  forward 
without  a  traumatic  loss  of  self-confidence 
and  need  not  cause  a  lapse  Into  mindless 
isolation — above  all.  that  such  action  la 
infinitely  preferable  to  continued  self- 
deception. 

PXaSISTKNT     EBKTORJC 

We  are  not  getting  that  leadership?  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  seems  somewhere  between  be- 
lieving in  the  essential  rightness  of  the  war 
and  understanding  that  the  American  In- 
terest requires  its  liquidation.  He  has  evcrfved 
a  policy  of  substantially  reducing,  but  not 
ending,  the  American  role. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  been  unwilling  to 
abandon  the  rhetoric  that  supported  our  In- 
tervention in  the  first  place.  One  must  con- 
clude that  either  he  genuinely  believes  the 
rhetoric  or  is  afraid  to  risk,  through  candor, 
even  a  transient  loss  of  national  prestige  for 
the  sake  of  a  healthy  adjustment  to  the 
facts. 

Viewed  In  the  light  of  the  political  situa- 
tion In  the  United  States  and  the  military 
situation  in  Indochina,  the  Nlxon  policy  is 
a  grab  bag  of  contradictions.  Illusions  and 
expedient  actions.  It  seeks  objectives  that 
are  unattainable  while  warning  that  accept- 
ance of  anything  less  would  mean  "humil- 
iation and'  defeat  for  the  United  States " 
The  Increasingly  visible  gulf  between  this 
martial  bravado  and  the  known  facts  Is  pro- 
ducing a  form  of  official  schizophrenia;  If  un- 
checked. It  could  lead  to  a  national  nervous 
breakdown. 

Worse  still,  U  the  President  really  does  be- 
lieve his  own  rhetoric,  there  is  the  predictable 
danger  that  he  will  feel  compelled  to  take 
action  more  drastic  than  the  Cambodian 
strikes  In  certain  foreseeable  situations— e.g.. 
after  US  forces  have  been  further  reduced 
but  there  has  been  no  corresponding  im- 
provement of  ARVN  and  no  corresponding 
deterioration  of  North  Vietnamese  capabil- 
ity. Indeed,  the  looming  probability,  of  Just 
such  a  crunch  Is  what  makes  it  imperative 
for  the  country  to  face  the  realltiee  now  while 
there  is  still  time  for  dignified,  rational, 
deliberate  choice. 

If  we  continue  down  Mr.  Nixon's  path,  we 
could  easily  reach  a  situation  which  seriously 
threatened  the  safety  of  our  remaining 
forces.  At  that  point,  we  would  face  a  con- 
stricted choice   between   Immediate   escala- 
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tlon  and  Immediate  liquidation.  Can  anyone 
believe  a  wise  decision  could  be  made  in  such 
circumstances?  Given  the  divislveness,  the 
frayed  nerves  and  the  general  distemper  that 
now  define  our  national  mood,  does  anyone 
have  confidence  that  our  political  system 
would  not  be  grievously  shaken  by  the  con- 
sequences of  either  choice? 

THRKB  MAJOK  POINTS 

It  is  now  obvious  that  Mr.  Nlxon  missed  a 
golden  opportunity,  during  the  honeymoon 
period  of  early  1969,  to  lead  the  country  firmly 
away  from  a  decade  of  self-deception  by  be- 
ginning to  uncoil  the  contradictions  and  re- 
store the  national  balance.  He  oould  have 
taken  definitive  steps  toward  liquidating 
the  war  and  binding  up  the  national  wounds. 

He  could  have  done  this  without  political 
risk  to  hinaself  and  Indeed  with  positive 
benefit  for  his  party  and  the  oause  of  na- 
tional unity.  Though  time  la  running  out,  it 
is  still  not  too  late  for  someone — preferably, 
of  course,  the  President — to  take  up  this 
vital  task.  Three  points  need  to  be  explained 
to  the  American  people  with  absolute  clarity. 

1.  That  after  five  years  of  major  combat, 
we  have  done  about  as  much  as  any  outside 
power  could  do  to  shore  up  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam: 

2.  That  the  tangled  political  Issues  which 
divide  Vietnam,  growing  as  they  do  out  of 
long  colonial  repression  and  the  ensuing 
struggle  to  define  a  national  Identity,  can 
only  be  settled  among  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves: 

3.  That,  contrary  to  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion on  which  UjS.  military  intervention  was 
based,  the  particular  constitutional  form 
and  the  particular  Ideological  orientation  of 
Vietnamese  (and  IndochLnese)  politics  do 
not  aSect  the  vital  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Adoption  of  such  a  posture  would  lead  di- 
rectly (a)  to  a  policy  of  deliberate,  orderly, 
unswerving  and  total  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  to  be  completed  not  later  than  the  end 
of  1971;  and  (b)  thus  to  circumstances  that 
could  bring  about  a  serious  negotiation  based 
on  our  declared  Intention  to  depart. 

This  kind  of  negotiation  wotild  not  be  un- 
conditional. We  would  require  the  return  of 
our  prisoners  and  the  safe  withdrawal  of  all 
our  forces:  we  would  seek  at  the  same  time 
to  provide,  with  Russian  and  other  outside 
assUtance.  for  the  restoration  of  neutrality 
at  least  in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  hopefully 
in  Vietnam  as  well.  This  approach  Is  fully 
consistent  with  plans  put  forward  at  differ- 
ent times  by  Averell  Harrlman  and  Clark 
Clifford. 

It  must  be  faced,  however,  that  the  NUon 
decision  to  strike  Cambodia  has  moved  us 
further  away  from  the  chances  of  political 
settlement.  For  that  act  has  surely  deepened 
Hanoi's  suspicion  that  we  do  not  Intend  to 
leave  while  It  has  reinforced  Saigon's  natural 
resistance  to  compromise.  In  addition,  of 
course,  it  has  put  into  our  laps  the  problem 
of  working  out  the  political  future  of  yet 
another  country. 

GIANTS   IN   QUICKSAND 

Nevertheless,  it  does  not  seem  lmp>osfilble 
that  steady,  candid,  clearheaded  leadership, 
based  squarely  upon  the  three  points  set 
down  above,  could  steer  the  American  Levia- 
than through  the  dangerous  transition  with- 
out running  the  ship  aground  or  producing 
general  hysteria.  For  one  thing,  there  is 
really  no  choice  about  leaving  Vietnam;  for 
another,  there  are  enormous  advantages 
ahead  If  we  can  by  skill  and  steady  nerves 
make  a  safe  and  sane  passage. 

To  change  the  metaphor,  Mr.  Nixon's 
"pitiful  giant"  of  April  30  la  pitiful  chiefly 
because  his  leg  is  in  quicksand  up  to  the 
midthlgh  and  because  he  Is  unresolved  about 
its  extrication.  But  the  military,  economic 
and  psychological  advantages  of  removing 
the  leg  are  demonstrable. 

With  two  feet  on  solid  ground  again,  the 
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country  would  regain  Ito  global  poise.  Our 
influence  and  power  woiUd  not  evaporate. 
We  would  not  be  rendered  incapable  of  de- 
fining and  defending  our  legitimate  interests. 
On  the  contrary,  our  abUlty  to  reassure  our 
NATO  and  Japan  treaty  partners,  and  our 
capacity  to  exert  a  steadying  influence  on  the 
smolderaig  situation  In  the  Middle  East, 
could  only  be  enhanced.  Our  Industrial, 
technical  and  cultural  achievements  woiUd 
continue  to  astound  and  attract  the  world. 
At  home,  we  desperately  need  a  breathing 
space  in  which  to  redefine  our  vital  Interests, 
our  mUitary  strategy,  our  basic  relationships 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  still  oper- 
ating essentially  within  the  frame  of  a  for- 
eign policy  worked  out  in  the  late  1940s. 

The  main  tenets  of  that  poUcy  were  strong 
and  valid  for  their  time,  but  they  are  now 
badly  in  need  of  revUlon;  among  other 
things,  they  fall  to  reflect  the  fragmentation 
of  the  -Communist  bloc,"  the  recovery  of 
Europe  and  the  deep  divisions  in  our  own 
society  that  call  for  drastic  realignment  of 
national  priorities.  We  cannot  gain  the 
breathing  space,  we  cannot  reconcile  the 
younger  generation,  we  cannot  conduct  a 
reasoned  self-appraisal  until  the  Indochina 
enterprise  is  liquidated. 

It  is  important  that  the  American  people 
imderstand  what  U  going  on  so  that  they 
can  effectively  assert  their  right  to  a  poUcy 
consistent  with  their  interesU. 


SUPPORT    FOR    ACTION    IN 
CAMBODIA 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
inspiring  to  receive  letters  from  our  com- 
bat men  in  Cambodia  who  fully  agreed 
with  President  Nixon's  decision  to  attack 
the  privileged  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  letters  I  have 
received  was  from  1st  Lt.  WiUiam  J. 
Price,  First  Cavalry  Division,  whose 
home  is  in  Spartanburg,  S.C.  Lieutenant 
Price  also  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  let- 
ter supporting  the  President  which  he 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Spartanburg 
Herald- Journal.  . 

Price's  letters  presented  clear,  logical, 
and  practical  evidence  of  why  President 
Nixon's  decision  was  the  right  decision. 
The  success  of  the  operation,  as  experi- 
enced by  Lieutenant  Price  and  many 
others,  shows  beyond  any  doubt  that 
President  Nixon's  bold  action  was  a 
master  stroke  of  tactical  surprise  at  the 
right  time,  at  the  right  place,  and  under 
the  right  circumstances.  Lieutenant 
Price  states  that — 

One  reason  that  the  American  morale  Is  so 
high  Is  that  we  are  finally  being  able  to  take 
the  offensive  Instead  of  the  passive  role  we 
have  been  taking  in  which  our  hands  were 
tied. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Lieutenant 
Price  for  his  loyalty,  dedication,  patriot- 
ism, and  wisdom.  It  would  behoove  all 
Americans  to  support  our  flghting  men 
and  our  President  in  order  to  hasten  an 
honorable  and  Just  end  to  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Lieutenant  Price's  letter  to  me 
and  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Spar- 
tanburg Herald-Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FiKST  Cavai-bt  Division  (AM) , 

May  12.1970. 

Senator  Strom  THtraMoND, 
ColumbUi.  S.C. 

Dear  Six;  I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  that 
I'm  glad  you  are  supporting  President  Nix- 
on's move  of  VS.  troops  into  Oambodla  I 
feel  that  he  made  the  right  decision  and  I 
admire  him  of  hU  convicUons.  I  sent  the  en- 
closed letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Spartan- 
buTQ  Herald-Journal  today  and  I  thought  you 
might  be  Interested  In  reading  It. 

My  Father  is  Dr.  George  W.  Price  of  Spar- 
tanburg. S.C.  and  If  you  vrtU  recall,  we  played 
tennis  with  you  at  the  Spartanburg  Country 
Club  tennis  courts  about  two  years  ago.  I  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  meeting  you  and  playing  ten- 
nis that  afternoon.  I  v^rote  Governor  McNair 
on  3  Feb.  70  concerning  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam paying  state  income  tax  and  I  also 
asked  him  for  a  South  CaroUna  state  flag  to 
display  over  here  but  I  have  never  heard  from 
him  If  It  is  not  too  much  trouble.  I  would 
surely  appreciate  a  state  flag  for  It  would 
mean  a  lot  to  me  over  here.  I  did  learn  about 
the  income  tax  from  my  Father. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  leaving  Vietnam 
and  the  Army  this  September.  That  wlU  be  a 
a  happy  day  returning  to  my  wUe  and  fam- 
ily in  Spartanburg.  I  certainly  have  been 
proud  of  what  you  have  been  doing  in  the 
Senate  and  I'm  glad  I  will  be  home  in  Novem- 
ber to  vote.  My  wife  and  I  voted  absentee  for 
NUon  when  I  was  stationed  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas  in  November  1968. 

I  hope  you  and  your  wife  are  fine.  Thanks 
so  much  for  your  time. 

Sincerely,  _ 

First  Lt.  WnjJAM  J.  Pbicx. 
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QtJAN  Loi,  RVN, 

May  12,  1970. 

Editor.  , 

The  Spartanburg  Herald- Journal. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Spar- 
tanburg for  the  past  23  years  and  graduated 
from  Woflord  College  in  1968.  Since  Septem- 
ber 1969.  I  have  been  serving  with  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile)  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  ^  ,_„ 

I  have  been  concerned  with  the  reaction 
of  the  American  public  and  especially  the 
college  and  university  students  who  have 
been  rioting  since  American  troops  entered 
Cambodia  the  first  of  May.  I  had  mixed  emo- 
tions at  first  concerning  our  American  Uoops 
entering  Cambodia  for  I  dldnt  want  this 
war  escalated  1>ut  I  know  that  President 
Nlxon  made  the  right  decision  now.  I  admire 
htm  for  making  that  decision  as  It  may  cost 
him  a  second  term  in  office  but  I  hope  not. 

My  batullon,  the  2/5  Cav,  built  the  first 
American  fire  support  base  inside  Cambodia 
and  I  was  with  the  batUUon  when  we  made 
this  move.  It  was  quite  an  experience  and 
most  of  the  troops  had  mixed  emotions  at 
first  but  now  their  morale  has  never  been 
higher  for  the  troops  out  in  the  field.  We  are 
finding  large  caches  at  supplies  to  Include 
weaoons  ammunition,  rice,  and  numerous 
otheT  things  needed  by  the  NVA  to  continue 
this  war.  By  entering  Cambodia  and  finding 
all  of  these  supplies,  many  American  Ut« 
WlU  be  saved  and  It  will  also  give  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  a  longer  time  to  build  up 
their  army.  It  will  also  be  quite  awhile  before 
the  NVA  can  build  up  their  supplies  again  to 
mount  a  strong  offensive. 

One  reason  that  the  American  morale  is 
so  high  is  that  we  are  finally  being  able  to 
take  the  offensive  Instead  of  the  passive  role 
we  have  been  taking  in  which  our  hands 
were  tied.  The  men  feel  that  they  are  flnaUy 
accomplishing  something  and  that  they  are 
really  hitting  the  enemy  where  it  hurts  and 
Dossibly  this  war  can  come  to  an  end  soon 
The  GI's  over  here  would  Uke  nothing  better 


than  to  end  this  war  and  go  home  so  other 
Americans  won't  have  to  come  over  here. 

I  can't  understand  why  there  la  so  much 
violence   and   trouble   on   the   campuses  of 
America.  I  doubt  that  many  of  the  protesters 
have  been  over  here  and  I  dont  think  they 
really  know  what  it  is  like  here.  I  didn't  ask 
to  come  over  here  and  I  «ion't  enjoy  being 
away  from  my  wUe  and  family  for  a  year,  but 
since  we  are  so  deeply  involved  in  Vietnam. 
I  feel  that  the  American  public  should  sup- 
port our  troops  over  here  for  this  Isn't  an 
inyjersonal  war.  This  war  is  affecting  the  Uves 
of  families  in  every  city  in  the  United  States. 
Being  in  Vietnam  for  a  year  is  no  fun  but 
one  does  learn  to  appreciate  aU  the  things 
we  have  In  America  that  everyone  takes  for 
granted.  I  feel  that  I  will  be  a  better  Ameri- 
can after  being  over  here  for  I  will  appreciate 
all   the   freedoms  and  conveniences  that  I 
took  for  granted  before  I  came  over  here. 
America  would  be  a  better  place  If  everyone 
woke  up  and  Uled  to  work  together  Instead 
of   flghting  among   themselves  and  if  they 
didn't  take  everything  for  granted. 

AU  we  ask  is  for  your  support  so  this  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  can  come  to  an  end  so  the 
American  troops  can  come  home.  Our  Inter- 
vention into  Cambodia  is  really  paying  off 
for  we  are  really  hurting  the  enemy  and  this 
should  help  speed  up  the  end  of  the  war. 
Everyone  over  here  surely  prays  and  hopes  so. 
If  the  college  students  want  to  protest  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  they  should  have  protested 
the  way  it  was  being  fought  before  we  entered 
Cambodia  for  now  we  are  winning  and  fight- 
ing the  war  in  a  way  that  Is  really  hurting 
the  enemy  and  his  supplies,  not  Just  waiting 
for  him  to  attack  us  like  we  were  doing 
before  President  Nlxon  and  the  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  need  your  support  so  this 
war  can  come  to  an  end. 

P'lrst  Lt.  WnxiAM  Jamks  Price. 
First  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile).  Re- 
public 0/  Vietnam. 


BROADCAST  NEWS  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  JuTie  24,  1970 
Mr  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Al- 
bert Allen,  editor  and  publisher  of  Tele- 
SnDig^t.  spoke  before  the  National 
institute  for  Religious  Communications 
at  Loyola  University  in  New  Orieans  on 
June  15,  1970. 

Because  his  topic  Is  a  ir.atter  of  dis- 
cussion today,  I  was  requested  to  in- 
clude his  speech  in  the  Concrkssional 

T^SCORD 

Mr  Warren  is  an  experienced  Jour- 
nalist who  hM  been  wit^JTele^OT 
Digest  since  1945  and  its  ^^r^^^ce 
1961.  During  his  years  in  Washing!^ 
journalism  circles,  he  has  covered  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
congress,  courts,  tirade  associations,  and 
others.  _  . 

I  insert  his  speech  in  the  R«cord  at 

this  point: 

BROADCAST  News  and  the  Government 
(Remarks  by  Albert  Warren) 
It  has  been  my  prlvUege  and  good  lu«*  to 
serve  as  a  reporter  in  Washington  for  the 
last  26  years.  In  addition,  I've  been  writing 
m  a  print  medium,  addressing  readers  who 
mana^  the  electronic  media,  whU  covM^ 
the  government  officials  who  regulate  these 
media. 
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Thus.  I've  be«n  In  the  almost 
tion  of   enjoying  true   Journall* 
while  reporUng,  day  by  day.  the 
imposed  on  my  colleagues  in 
radio. 

The   chill   that   raced   through 
and  radio  when  Vice  President 
his  first  attack  last  November 
somewhat.  When  he  launched 
tack,    the    electronic    media 
dated — make  no  mistake  about 
would    all    networks    cancel 
carry  live  AgneWs  speech 
Can  you  Imagine  all  the 
pers    sweeping    everything    off 
pages  and  carrying  the  full  text 
speech  attacking  newspapers? 

Then — why  did  television  an< 
m  such  frightened  fashion? 
like  the  press,  sheltered   by 
cent   shield   fashioned   by   the 
this    nation — the    First 

Yes.  they  are  so  sheltered 
finitely  more  complex  way — so 
their  freedom  Is  something  lesi 
plete,  in  fact.  The  simple  fact  Is 
are  licensed  by  the  federal  gov 
means  the  power  to  give  and 
take  away.  This  authority  Is 
Federal    Communications 
FCC   is  a  creature   of  Congresj 
Executive   Branch — but   Its 
are  appointed  by  the  Preslden; 
confirmation   by   the   Senate, 
the  Senate  goes  along  with  t 
selections.   So  a  President  by 
member  each  year,  sooner  or 
Jorlty  of  FCC  members  who 
political  party. 

The  PCC  could.  If  It  so 
broadcaster  In  many  ways^ 
direct  attack  on  freedom  of  the 
reduce  his  revenues  In  a  varleljy 
can  deny  him  expansion  into 
or  Into  new  media  developed 
of  scientists  and  and  engineer^ 
his  energy  and  funds  by 
his  managers  through 
in  Washington  while  his 
and  stagnates  back  home.  He 
his  competitors  always  seem  to 
qualifications"  when  they 
proved  technical  facilities  Thet'e 
dred  other  possible  devices. 

However,   the   Commission 
that   vindictive.  The   framers 
munlcatlons  Act.  the  law  u 
FCC    functions,    did    a    pretty 
curbing  such   tendencies.   For 
more  than   four  members   of 
be  of  the  same  political  party 
themselves    can    do    a    rather 
harassing  the  Commission  If 
bltrary.  And  the  courts  are 
elemant — though    a   broadcaster 
die  of  physical  exhaustion  or 
before  he  exhausted  his  court 
I   think   that   broadcasters 
fearful  of  what  the  PCC  might 
mission.   In  fact,  has  a 
record  when  It  comes  to  preserv- 
caster's  news  freedom.  I've 
farther  you  gel  from  Washington 
the  respect  and  the  greater  the 
find  for  the  federal 
the  PCC. 

So  far,   It  appears  that  on< 
Nixon's    best    appointments    Is 
man  £>ean  Bxirch.  When  Burc^ 
Commission  last  November 
expected  to  see  a  John  Birch 
the  Impression  went,  the 
Ooldwater's  campaign  had  to 
of  extremist  representing  only 
tlon  of  the  public.  But  It  was 
chairmanship    that    the    FCC 
confirmed  that  the  Commission 
national   arbiter   of   the 
•vent" — when  a  viewer  urged 
thing  about  the  networks 
talk  analysis"  of  Nixon's  s: 
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And  Burch  has  led  the  Commission,  since, 
m  a  series  of  decisions  constantly  affirming 
its  lack  of  authority  or  desire  to  "do  some- 
thing "  about  broadcast  news  coverage.  So 
far,  Burch  has  been  considerably  less  politi- 
cal than  many  a  commissioner  who  never 
went  through  the  hurly-burly  of  political 
gut-fighting.  So  far,  Burch  hns  taken  abso- 
lutely no  cues  from  the  Whlt«  House  when 
it  comes  to  broadcast  Journalism.  It's  my 
Job  to  cover  Burch  on  a  day-by-day  basis, 
and  I'd  be  astonished  If  he  changed.  But— 
I've  oeen  astonished  before,  and  I  could  be 
again. 

So  much  for  abuse  of  broadcast  news  by 
the  federal  government.  Let's  look  at  use 
of  the  medium.  Traditionally,  networks  have 
turned  all  facilities  over  to  the  President 
when  he  requests  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  the  nation.  I  don't  know  precisely  how  this 
uadltlon  started.  It  was  before  my  time. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  networks  agonized 
about  it  the  first  few  times  it  came  up.  I 
Imagine  they  did.  The  subject  would  make 
a  good  research  project. 

At  any  rate.  President's  haven't  done  this 
so  much  that  the  Congress  has  been  moved 
to  do  something  about  it.  A  principal  reason 
is   that  a  President  doesn't  want  to  suffer 
from   over-exposure,   from   wearing   out    his 
welcome,  from  displacing  prime-time  enter- 
tainment and  sports — alienating  the  viewer. 
The   political   opposition   often   complains 
bitterly    about    the    President's   easy    access 
to  all  60  million  television  receivers  in  the 
country.  The  political  opposition  gets  a  lot 
of  exposure — but  it  never  thinks  It's  enough. 
Currently,  Senators  Fulbrlght,  Muskle  and 
others  are  terribly  concerned  that  Congress 
doesn't   have    precisely    the    same    kind   of 
access,  so  that  those  who  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent's Vietnam  policy  could  bring  an  equal 
Influence  to  bear.  Fulbrlght  states  that,  al- 
though    the     Constitution     provides     equal 
power    for    the    Legislative    and    Executive 
Branches,    television    access    to    the    public 
makes  them  unequal  in  fact.  And  Just  last 
week,  he  Introduced  a  Joint  resolution  pro- 
viding    that:     "Licensees    shall     provide     a 
reasonable  amount  of  public  service  time  to 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Senate  of 
the  U.S.  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  U.S.  to  present  the  views  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on   Issues   of 
public  Importance.  The  public  service  time 
required  to  be  provided  under  this  subsection 
shall   be  made   available   to  each  such   au- 
thorized   representative    at    least,    but    not 
limited  to,  four  times  during  each  calendar 
year."  Discussing  this  bill  on  the  floor  the 
other  day,  Fulbrlght  admitted  that  It  would 
be  a  tough  Job  to  work  out  the  details. 

Indeed  It  would.  The  problem,  of  course,  is: 
Who's  the  spokesman?  Knowing  the  way 
Congress  operates,  I  think  It  could  very  well 
wind  up  selecting  one  of  Its  most  distin- 
guished members,  fvUl  of  honors,  a  subject  of 
deep  affection — and  well  Into  his  80's,  dis- 
playing, perhaps,  some  slight  diminution  of 
faculties. 

I  hope  that  Senator  Magnuson  soon 
schedules  hearings  on  the  bill,  by  his  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  under  Senator 
Pastore.  Actually,  television  and  radio  give 
a  lot  of  exposure  to  opponents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policies.  True,  It  Isnt'  the  same  as 
commandeering  the  entire  medium  at  one 
time,  but  it's  substantial. 

Now,  let's  look  at  abuse  and  use  of  the 
electronics  media  from  another  side.  Person- 
ally, I  find  reprehensible  the  tactics  of  the 
radical  fringes  who  provoke  violence  and 
thus  gain  access  to  the  viewer — taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  newsman's  natural  tendency 
to  gravitate  to  scenes  of  conflict.  As  In  the 
case  of  Agnew's  first  burst,  TV  newsmen  were 
shocked  into  over-coverage  of  such  tactics. 
And,  again  as  In  the  case  of  Agnew,  tele- 
vision journalists  have  generally  recovered 
from  their  first  over-reaction  and  are  plac- 
ing such  coverage  in  better  perspective,  de- 
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cllnlng  to  let  themselves  be  used  easily  by 
extremists  from  either  direction. 

It  has  been  encouraging  to  see  the  elec- 
tronic media  gradually  coming  around  to  the 
view  that  they  really  shouldn't  worry  so 
much  about  the  criticisms  from  Agnew  and 
Company.  It  has  l)een  heartening  to  hear 
Herl)ert  Klein.  Nixon's  Director  of  Commu- 
nications, assure  the  media  that  no  Intimi- 
dation is  Intended.  Klein  stresses  the  fact 
that  the  PCC  Is  separate  from  the  Executive 
Branch  and  heartily  agrees  that's  the  way 
It  should  be.  He  opposes  giving  conununlca- 
tlons  Cabinet  rank  because  It  would  put  the 
media  under  control  of  the  President.  It's 
good  to  get  such  assurance  from  a  profes- 
sional newsman.  And  It's  good  to  hear  Dean 
Burch  state  that  a  newsman's  confidential 
notes  "should  be  sacred." 

There  Is  a  vacancy  coming  up  at  the  FCC 
at  the  end  of  this  month,  when  the  term 
of  Commissioner  Kenneth  Cox  expires.  I 
think  this  appointment  Is  more  important 
than  the  selection  of  a  Cabinet  member. 
The  President  can  shuffle  Cabinet  members 
overnight,  as  he  did  last  week.  But  he  can't 
do  that  with  FCC  members.  They're  appointed 
for  seven  years — and  they're  almost  impossi- 
ble to  dislodge.  President  Johnson  appointed 
Nicholas  Johnson  to  the  Commission,  and 
soon  regretted  it.  Commissioner  Johnson  has 
driven  broadcasters  wild  with  his  efforts  to 
break  up  media  concentrations  and  to  force 
stations  into  what  he  considers  good  pro- 
gramming. (Incidentally,  though  they're  light 
years  apart  on  just  about  everything  else. 
Commissioner  Johnson  and  Agnew  agree 
that  there's  too  much  media  concentration — 
although,  for  some  strange  reason,  Johnson 
picks  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  while  Agnew 
picks  on  the  Washington  Post.)  But  one  of 
LBJ's  lieutenants  confided  to  me  that  the 
President  did  his  utmost  to  force  or  cajole 
Nick  Johnson  out  of  the  Commission— but 
had  to  give  up. 

I  hope  that  Nixon  picks  a  new  commis- 
sioner with  absolutely  impeccable  credentials, 
because  I  think  that  the  nation  must  have 
a  man  or  woman  with  absolute  devotion  to 
the  First  Amendment — regardless  of  what- 
ever philosophy  he  has  regarding  other  com- 
munication issues.  Speaking  of  retiring  Com- 
missioner Cox,  by  the  way,  electronic  jour- 
nalism owes  that  man  a  lot.  He  has  never 
deviated  a  millimeter  from  his  adherence  to 
journalistic  freedom.  There  have  been  some 
pretty  tough  calls  to  make  in  this  area,  and 
he  has  always  voted  for  freedom.  He  has 
been  rough  on  the  Industry  In  business  mat- 
ters— but  he  has  been  a  rock  on  news. 

I've  dwelled  on  government  and  the 
mob.  There's  the  other  side — the  Journal- 
ist's responsibility.  The  newsman  has  a 
never-ending,  often  fumbling,  always  only 
partly-achieved,  task  of  seeking  out  the 
genuine,  of  giving  It  proper  weight.  There 
are  two  principal  means  of  trying  to  keep 
this  process  untainted.  One  Is  by  gtiaran- 
teelng  a  flourishing  diversity  In  news  gather- 
ing and  display.  The  other  Is  by  fostering 
the  utmost  professionalism  among  newsmen. 
Agnew  was  not  entirely  without  Justifi- 
cation when  he  criticized  some  elements  of 
television  and  radio  for  their  coverage  of  the 
Administration's  policies  and  performance. 
The  main  problem  Is  that  he  Is  the  wrong 
person  to  be  doing  the  criticizing.  He  obvi- 
ously speaks  for  the  President,  even  though 
Nixon  says  his  people  should  "keep  the  rhet- 
oric cool,"  and  the  President  holds  the  power 
of  appointment  and   purse  over  the  FCC. 

There  are  scwtne  reporters  in  TV  and  radio 
who  are  biased,  who  do  let  their  zeal  color 
their  efforts.  I  dont  think  there  are  a  lot 
of  them — but  any  are  too  many.  There 
is  a  tendency  among  broadcast  Journalists 
to  be  performers  rather  than  reporters — 
?nd  it's  up  to  their  editors  and  top  manage- 
ment to  curb  this.  There's  tradition  and 
practice  of  objectivity  in  this  profession,  and 
It  must  constantly  be  emphasized,  replen- 
ished and  nourished. 
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■niere'8  a  nat\iral  tendency  of  reporters, 
particularly  young  ones,  to  absorb  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  groups  they  cover.  And  It 
seems  fashionable,  nowadays,  to  defer  to  the 
kids  on  everything.  Political  zeal  Is  fine,  even 
for  reporters,  but  it's  the  Job  of  the  nation's 
editors  to  confljae  personal  political  expres- 
sion to  the  editorial  pages  and  clearly  labeled 
broadcast  editorials  and  analysis. 

I've  touched  on  some  of  the  major  aspects 
of  broadcast  Journalism  and  Its  relation  to 
government.  There  aire  many  others  worth 
discussing,  and  I'm  sure  that  other  par- 
ticipants in  this  Institute  will  develop  them. 
For  example,  what  Is  the  potential  of  cable 
television  for  increasing  diversity?  And  how 
likely  is  It  that  such  diversity  will  be 
achieved — or  will  this  technology  be 
thwarted?  And  how  about  aatelllte  com- 
munications— with  the  same  questions 
asked?  Where  Is  Nixon  headed,  as  he  puts 
more  and  more  emphasis  on  public  rela- 
tions? What  are  the  problems  In  the  rela- 
tionships between  local  government  and  the 
electronic  media?  How  can  we  keep  the  elec- 
tronic media  functioning  if  violence  esca- 
lates? 


BACCALAUREATE  ADDRESS  AT  NI- 
AGARA UNIVERSITY  BY  MR. 
JAMES  A.  FITZPATRICK 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  IH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Memorial  Day.  May  30,  1970,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the 
graduation  exercises  of  Niagara  Univer- 
sity located  in  my  district.  Niagara  Uni- 
versity has  a  long  and  honored  history 
and  is  now  surging  forward  In  a  period 
of  growth  under  the  fine  presidency  of 
the  Very  Reverend  Kenneth  P.  Slattery, 
O.S.P.S.  Her  future  looks  as  bright  and 
exciting  as  has  been  her  past. 

Niagara  University  adjoins  the  Robert 
Moses  hydroelectric  plant  and  system 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  which  is  the  largest  hydroelec- 
tric project  in  the  free  world.  In  a  sense, 
then,  it  was  only  natural  that  Niagara 
University  should  present  an  honorary 
degree  to  Mr.  James  A.  FitzPatrick, 
chairman  of  the  Power  Authority  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  recognition  not 
only  of  Mr.  PitzPatilck's  outstanding 
achievements  and  abilities  but  also  indi- 
rectly in  recognition  of  the  contribution 
of  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
New  York  State  and.  indeed,  of  the  whole 
northeast  section  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  FitzPatrick  gave  the  baccalaureate 
address  at  Niagara  University  and  it  is 
an  address  which  deserves  the  real  atten- 
tion of  every  citizen  in  the  United  States. 
He  offers  splendid  advice,  not  only  for 
young  people  but  for  all  of  us,  tmd,  in 
addition,  he  proposes  both  an  "Operation 
Understanding"  as  a  means  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  generations  in  our  coun- 
try and  also  the  very  interesting  idea  of 
a  "peace  bank"  as  a  method  wliich,  if  it 
could  be  implemented,  would  eventually 
achieve  international  disarmament  and 
end  all  wars.  I  commend  these  ideas  and 
Chairman  PitzPatrick's  advice  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  persons  who 
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dream  of  a  better  world.  I  am  pleased  to 
set  forth  the  text  of  Mr.  PitzPatrick's 

address : 

ExcKRPTS  From  Address  by  Jaices  A. 

PnSSPATRICK 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  Join 
with  you  today  and  I  shall  always  take  great 
pride  in  having  a  degree  from  Niagara  Uni- 
versity. I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  partici- 
pating m  a  Baccalaureate  Service  which  rec- 
ognizes the  spiritual  significance  of  the  edu- 
cation afforded  here.  I  think  that  this  Is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  at  a  time  when  it  ap- 
pears that  society  has  concerned  Itself  too 
much  with  the  structures  and  mechanisms  of 
formal  learning  and  too  little  with  develop- 
ing the  attitudes  of  mind,  heart  and  soul  so 
vital  to  coping  successfully  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  time. 

It  Is  also  particularly  appropriate  that  your 
graduation  should  be  held  on  Memorial  Day — 
a  day  upon  which  we  recall  with  pride  and 
gratitude  that  we  live  under  an  American 
flag  and  luxuriate  in  the  security  and  free- 
dom which  it  symbolizes.  It  Is  also  a  day 
which  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  reflect 
upon  the  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  those  of 
present  and  past  generations  who.  In  peace 
and  war,  have  made  this  day  possible.  Among 
those  to  whom  we  are  all  Indebted  Is  Father 
Slattery  under  whose  leadership  this  insti- 
tution has  come  to  play  an  Incretisingly  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Niagara  Frontier.  That  the 
University's  contributions  have  been  so 
meaningful  Is  due  In  no  small  measure  to 
the  vision,  devotion,  skill  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  has  so  successfully  and  ener- 
getically applied  his  talents. 

You  who  are  graduating  and  receiving  de- 
grees today  have  pursued  your  studies  at  a 
time  when  unusual  public  attention  has  been 
focused  upon  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  spotlight  upon 
dissent  and  discord  has  temporarily  obscured 
the  academic  achievement  which  survives, 
and  the  Idealism  with  which  responsible 
youth  is  pursuing  the  goals  of  Identity, 
equality,  peace  and  social  justice. 

How  to  achieve  these  goals  must  be  our 
common  concern.  Success  or  failure  will  de- 
pend in  large  measure  upon  the  manner  in 
which  we  proceed  and  the  confidence  we  en- 
gender m  each  other.  It  seems  that  our 
first  challenge  Is  for  the  young,  the  old  and 
the  in-between  to  Join  hands,  to  commu- 
nicate, to  try  to  understand  each  other  and 
then  to  move  toward  these  goals  together, 
realigning  our  methods  with  the  standards  of 
conduct  and  procedure  proven  to  be  best 
suited  to  assure  TJielr  ultimate  achievement. 
Each  of  us  will  have  our  own  views  and 
each  must  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
freely  and  openly  express  those  views  as  we 
strive  for  consensus.  As  we  do.  It  would  be 
well  to  remember,  however,  the  words  of 
Wendell  WlUkie  who  stated:  "Our  way  of 
living  together  in  America  Is  a  strong  but 
delicate  fabric.  It  Is  made  up  of  many  threads. 
It  has  been  woven  over  many  centuries  by 
the  patience  and  sacrifice  of  countless  lib- 
erty-loving men  and  women.  It  serves  as  a 
cloak  for  the  protection  of  poor  and  rich, 
of  black  and  white,  of  Jew  and  Oentlle,  of 
foreign  and  native  born.  Let  us  not  tear  it 
asunder  for  no  man  will  find  Its  protective 
warmth  again." 

One  of  our  first  and  foremost  needs  Is  to 
contribute  toward  a  national  rebirth  of 
morality,  a  national  rekindling  of  sensitivity, 
and  a  national  revulsion  against  force,  bru- 
tality and  disrespect  for  duly  constituted  au- 
thority. Only  thus  can  we  demonstrate  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  world  that  this  country, 
with  its  abundance  of  Intellectual  talent,  has 
the  capacity  to  solve  the  social,  economic 
and  political  problems  of  our  day. 

The  first  requisite  for  progress  has  always 
been  order.  It  thus  becomes  particularly  Im- 
portant that  on  college  campxises,  where 
adult  life  first  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
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opportunity,  where  life  should  be  filled  with 
happiness  and  satisfaction,  where  aspira- 
tions and  Ideals  need  only  Inspiration  and 
encotiragement,  students  not  permit  them- 
selves to  be  used  as  pawns  by  those  who 
would  subvert  the  academic  process  to  the 
{^KMtles  of  discord  and  violence.  Niagara  and 
Its  students  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
degree  of  wisdom  and  restraint  that  has  been 
evidenced  here  in  this  regard.  I  hope  that 
you  have  come  to  realize  that  education  Is 
a  prlvUege — not  an  unconditional  right — a 
privilege  that  can,  should  and  Inevitably  will 
be  curtaUed  or  terminated  for  those  who 
abuse  It  at  the  expense  of  those  who  desire 
and  support  it. 

If  spieakers  such  as  I  are  to  do  more  than 
mouth  platitudes,  we  must  propose  solu- 
tions. This  is  obviously  no  easy  task.  Con- 
scious of  my  ovm  limitations  In  this  regard, 
I  would  nevertheless  like  to  respectfully  ad- 
vance some  suggestions. 

Turning  first  to  the  problem  of  Identity, 
I  suggest  that  the  greatest  source  of  man's 
identity  is  his  Intellect  or  sotil.  This  sets 
him  apart  from  the  animals.  It  is  thus  a 
travesty  that  some  embrace  animalistic  be- 
havior In  search  of  what  Is  termed  Identity. 
My  suggestion  is  that  Identity  be  sought  In 
excellence,  dignity,  decorum,  in  superior 
achievement  or  in  outstanding  performance 
rather  than  in  attitudes,  behavior  or  courses 
of  conduct  which  attract  attention  but 
which  give  little  evidence  of  true  learning, 
provide  nelthw  respect  nor  genuine  satis- 
faction and  constitute  an  Instant  barrier  to 
communication  'between  generations. 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  communica- 
tions barrier  I  propose  what  I  would  call  "Op- 
eration Understanding" — a  national  search 
for  dialogue  initiated  by  adults  throughout 
the  land  Inviting  small  groups  of  students 
into  their  homes  to  discuss  the  Issues  of  the 
day.  I  am  confident  that  if  approached  In 
the  proper  spirit,  it  would  be  a  mutually 
rewarding  ext>erlence  Intended  to  substitute 
compatibility  for  confrontation. 

Turning  to  international  peace,  I  suggest 
that  we  continue  legitimate  military,  diplo- 
matic and  political  pressures  to  see  It 
achieved,  evidence  mcn-e  understanding  for 
those  seeking  to  extricate  us  from  our  pres- 
ent conflict,  maintain  the  national  solidarity 
and  military  strength  necessary  for  negotia- 
tion and  defense  and  propose  means  of 
achieving  ultimate  International  disarma- 
ment— ^thus  ending  all  wars.  In  this  latter 
regard,  I  propose,  as  I  have  on  prior  occa- 
sions, the  establishment  of  a  "peace  bank" — 
an  International  fund  to  be  administered  by 
the  United  Nations.  Into  this  fund  the  world 
powers  would  annually  deposit  a  progres- 
sively larger  percentage  of  the  moneys  other- 
wise budgeted  for  arms  and  armament.  Pro- 
ceeding on  the  theory  that  no  nation  can 
honestly  afford  both  guns  and  butter,  the 
result  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  weapons 
of  war.  The  fund  would  be  used  to  feed  the 
htingry;  to  educate  the  Illiterate;  to  create, 
with  the  fed  and  educated,  new  markets  for 
the  world's  goods  and  new  skills  to  produce 
them;  to  thus  substitute  production  for 
destruction. 

Idealistic?  Unquestionably!  Naive?  Many 
will  think  so!  As  a  minimtim,  however,  the 
concept,  if  embraced  and  proposed  by  the 
United  States,  would  test  the  will  of  all 
nations  to  follow  us  down  the  path  of  peace. 
It  is  principally  through  providing  more 
for  the  "have  nots"  of  the  world  that  we  can 
lesssen  the  probability  of  conflict  with  "the 
haves."  It  has  always  been  thus.  Furthermore, 
it  Is  only  through  a  vast  reduction  In  the 
presently  staggering  cost  of  arms  and  arma- 
ment that  all  nations  may  make  meaningful 
advances  in  solving  the  social  Ills  which 
plague  us. 

Youth's  Impatience  In  this  regard  Is 
understandable  and  the  urgency  of  the  need 
cannot  be  Ignored.  Moving  forward  we  must 
have  the  wisdom  to  proceed  without  leaving 
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ourselves  vulnerable  to.  or  defense!  ess  agalnat. 
ibose  wbo  would  seize  upon  this  impaUence 
or  upon  present  Internal  turmol.  tensions 
or  dissension  and  use  tbem  to  denroy  us. 

While  seeking  disengagement  iDm  military 
conflicts,  we  must  not  forget  th«t  t»^e  price 
of  freedom  has  never  been  cheip.  History 
demomtrates  that  every  major  ml  lltary  move 
tMs  country  has  made  has  been  I  or  the  pur- 
S^e  o"  p^tectlng  freedom  Ml;  takes  have 
been  made  and  will  be  made,  and  when 
made,  should  be  acknowledged  as  such.  How- 
ever It  takes  no  courage  to  sur  render,  and 
much  won  at  great  sacrifice  can  >e  sudden  y 
destroyed  by  turmoil  at  home  wh!  ch  can  only 

prolong  our  agony  abroad  

I  feel  that  all  of  youth's  cc  Dcern  with 
oeace  Is  not  with  freedom  from  war.  I  feel 
?hat  there  is  a  longing  for  a  kind  of  personal 
tranquility  which  most  of  us  havd  lost,  aban- 
donMl  or  failed  to  provide  in  o-ir  emphas^ 
upon  the  materlal-<)ur  quest  J  or  status- 
oSr  headlong  pursuit  of  ^^^h  tuslness  and 
Dleasure  and  our  concern  with  self.  It  has 
left  too  little  time  for  fostering  and  enjoying 
natural  and  domestic  envlrtnments  of 
beauty,  peace  and  serenity. 

AS  you  graduates  leave  Nlagira  today.  I 
sujotest,  in  spirit  of  this  Baccal^ureat*.  that 
^5^-embr^e  and  take  with  you  the  virtues 
of  faith,  hope  and  charity— graces  that  can 
be  sweet  In  this  troubled  age  ss  they  have 
been  throughout  man's  existence  on  this 
planet.  Pelth.  we  are  told  in  Heb  rews.  Is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for  ,he  e^dence 
of  things  not  seen."  "Hope,-  said  Aristotle  is 
a  waking  dream."  We  are  admonished  in  i 
Corinthians:  -Beareth  aU  things,  beUeveth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endure  h  all  things. 
Charliv  never  falleth." 

Palth— Hope— Charity.  These  can  be  the 

bridges  to  understanding.  They  »n  span  the 

gulfs  between  ages  and  people.  Palth    hope 

ind  charity.  They  can  help  us  in  seeking  a 

renewal  of  spiritual  dedication.  They  can  be 

a  means  by  which  we  achieve,    or  once  and 

for  all    for  now  and   forever,  t  He  perennial 

KO«as  of  vrtsdom  and  tranquilits  and  Justice. 

The   challenge   remains   with    the   young. 

Generations  before  yours  have  dreamed  the 

waking  dream  of  hope  as  youH  does  now. 

They  have  sought  and  struggle*  and  built— 

block  upon  block.  ,  »,»»,„ 

Today  imperfect  though  the*  may  be,  the 

world  and  the  nation  and  the  [communities 

which  you  wUl  inherit  are  mbnuments  to 

man's  courage,  to  his  invenU^ness,  to  his 

resourcefulness,  to  his  labors  anil  to  his  faith. 

St     Thomas    Aquinas    has    lold    us    that 

"Three  things  are  necessary  forlthe  salvation 

of  man:  To  know  what  he  ou^t  to  beUeve 

to  know  what  he  ought  to  deslr 

what  he  ought  to  do."  I  feel 

education  which  you  have 

Niagara  has  put  you  In  a  poe 

what  you  ought  to  believe  a 

ought  to  desire.  Tour  challenga  then,  as  It  U 

the  challenge  of  all  peoples  and  ages,  is  to 

know  what  you  ought  to  do  ►nd  have  the 

courage  to  do  It.  There  are  thofee  who  would 

destroy  to  buUd  anew.  They  exp^Dund  on  what 

U  wrong  and  would  tear  apart  the  blocks  that 

are  the  foundations  of  what  Is  right.  You 

cannot  build  by  desUoying.        I 

"A  true  critic  ought  to  dweB  rather  upon 
exceUence  than  Imperfections.'*  Addison  told 
us  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  As  you  ac- 
cept your  share  of  the  challenge  and  emerge 
into  this  imperfect  society,  het  to  form  the 
building  blocks  that  your  generation  can 
add  to  the  structure  of  civilization.  Ckintlnuo 
to  seek  an  end  to  conflict,  poverty  and  In- 
justice for  all  people  and  for  all  time. 

Have  faith  in  yourselves.  ln|  thU  country. 
In  its  insUtutlons  and  In  the  u^uch-maUgned 
Kstabllshment  which,  despite  >ts  faults,  has 
made  this  the  greatest  countrjr  in  the  world 
and  afforded  you  the  greatest!  opportunities 
ever  provided  In  any  age. 

Have  faith  that,  given  a  cha)  ice,  sanity  will 
prevail  In  thU  country,  comm  mlcaUons  will 
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Improve  and  government  will  listen  to  voices 
honestly  raised  In  support  of  orderly  change. 
Have  faith  that  this  change  can  be  accom- 
plished through  the  established  democratic 
process.  Have  faith  and  believe,  as  we  believe, 
that  your  intelligence.  Idealism  and  energy 
and  that  of  the  gre.*t  majority  of  your  peers 
afford  society  vrtth  unparalleled  opportu- 
niUes  for  progress  and  Improvements  . 

Have  faith,  above  all.  In  your  reUglon. 
without  It  life  losis  much  of  its  flavor,  and 
with  It  you  wUl  find  solace  In  many  a  storm. 
Have  hope  that  together  we  may  come  to 
mutual  understanding,  that  we  may  achieve 
harmony  and  collectively  pursue  the  right, 
and  the  good.  Above  all  have  that  type  of 
charity  which  embraces  all  people  and  all 
nations. 

In  closing.  I  shoiUd  like  to  have  everyone 
here  Join  me  in  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for 
all  the  benefits  which  this  University  has 
provided  today's  graduates  and  a  prayer  of 
petition  that  equal  opportunity  will  be  af- 
forded all  who  knock  at  Its  portals  in  the 
years  ahead.  To  you  graduates  I  would  like 
to  leave  a  baccalaureate  message  much  sim- 
pler but  more  meaningful  than  anything  I 
could  say — something  which  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  all  of  us  here — your  families, 
your  teachers  and  friends — as  you  move  for- 
ward on  the  path  of  life.  It  is  found  In  the 
words  of  James  Metcalfe  who  wrote: 

"Dear  friends  of  mine,  there  is  no  way  .  .  , 
in  which  I  could  address  you  .  .  .  with 
more  sincerity  of  heart  ,  .  .  than  Just  to 
say  God  bless  you  .  ,  ,  my  words  could 
wish  that  all  your  cares  .  .  .  would  be  a 
little  lighter  .  .  .  and  I  could  send  you  greet- 
ing cards  ...  to  make  your  hours  brighter 
...  my  Ups  coiUd  call  good  luck  to  you 
...  or  whisper  happy  landing  .  ,  and  I 
could  promise  you  the  depth  ...  of  faithful 
understanding  .  .  .  but  I  am  sure  no  other 
thought  ...  or  message  would  Impress  you 
...  as  lovingly  or  lastingly  ...  as  asking 
God  to  bless  you  .  .  .  and  so  I  say  God 
bless  you.  friends  ...  in  every  good  en- 
deavor .  .  .  and  may  His  guiding  grace  be 
yours  .  .  .  forever  and  forever." 
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AWARD  WINNING  ESSAY  FROM  THE 
ARKANSAS  "YOU'VE  GOT  A  LOT 
TO  LIVE!"  CONTEST 


I  and  to  know 
lure  that  the 
blved  here  at 
tlon  to  know 
kd  what  you 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA'HVES 
Wednesday.  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
young  resident  from  northeast  Arkansas 
has  recently  expressed  his  views  on  what 
America  has  to  offer  to  and  expect  from 
all  of  it5  citizens.  This  essay  by  Robert 
M.  Flippo  of  Powhatan,  Ark.,  was  recog- 
nized as  the  best  of  all  entries  from 
Arkansas  in  the  "You've  Got  A  Lot  To 
Live!"  contest. 

Because  Mr.  Flippo 's  essay  expresses 
a  view  of  America  that  all  too  often  is 
forgotten  in  our  present  Age  of  Dis- 
content. I  include  it  in  the  Record  at 

this  point: 

Powhatan,  Arkansas, 

ifarcTj.   25,  1970. 
Hon.  WlNTH«OP  RocKxraxER, 

GovernoT'3  Office, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Dtar  Sa:  In  a  time  of  plenty  such  as  the 
world  has  never  known,  the  signs  of  dis- 
contentment are  aU  about  us.  We  see  It  In 
the  violence  In  the  streets  and  In  the  con- 
fusion among  our  own  people.  Despite  all 
this.  "Tou've  Got  A  Lot  To  Live!"  Our  fore- 
fathers foui^t  and  died  for  our  freedom  to 


think,  speak,  work,  love,  and  worship.  Our 
unique  way  of  life  Is  a  product  of  our  own 
history.  It  is  ours  to  keep,  build  upon,  and 
pass  on  to  future  generations. 

We  continue  to  ask  for  more  freedom,  but 
freedom  has  come  to  mean  freedom  from 
unpleasantness,  hardship,  discipline,  duty, 
and  self  sacrifice.  The  late  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower once  wrote:  "Americans  are  poisoned 
with  too  many  things;  having  many  things 
creates  a  desire  for  more  things.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  want  and  need  of  things  have 
oeen  the  stimulants  toward  the  change  and 
complications  we  call  progress." 

In  my  study  of  history.  I  have  learned 
what  rulers,  either  from  the  left  or  right, 
have  done  to  human  beings,  I  have  found 
how  any  resemblance  of  self  government  in 
some  countries  cannot  endure  and  how  people 
are  used  as  sheep  and  puppets.  I  believe 
that  America,  with  its  great  heritage,  will 
not  stand  Idle  and  let  the  world  fall  to 
dictators.  Instead,  It  will  strive  to  fulfill  the 
four  dreams  of  mankind:  Peace,  Pood, 
Freedom  and  Human  Dignity,  I  know  that 
America  has  this  to  offer. 

William  Danforth's  book,  /  Dare  You.  out- 
lines a  Pour-fold  Development,  Our  lives 
are  to  be  lived  as  a  square  with  each  side 
labeled  Think  Tall,  Stand  Tall,  Smile  Tall, 
and  Live  Tall.  These  are  our  living  tools.  We 
have  not  one  life  to  live  but  four  lives.  To 
live  by  the  square  Is  not  a  task  but  rather 
an  opportunity.  By  reading  and  studying  the 
history  of  our  country.  I  can  think  tall  by 
being  better  informed.  By  pondering  on  good 
things.  I  can  stand  tall  for  what  is  right.  By 
developing  my  own  potentials.  I  can  smile 
tall,  Danforth  wrote:  "Be  your  own  self, 
whether  with  a  prince  or  a  pauper, "  Be 
courageous.  It  is  not  always  easy  not  to  go 
along  with  the  gang  and  be  called  "Chicken." 
Moral  courage  is  essential  to  self  respect. 
Live  tall.  A  good  name  is  a  mans  most  price- 
less possession,  I  cannot  live  the  "don't  care 
life."  I,  personally,  do  not  approve  of  dem- 
onstrations, riots,  vandalism,  drinking,  nar- 
cotics, or  crime. 

An  old  Persian  legend  relates  how  a  bug 
lived  in  a  rug.  While  Inside,  all  he  saw  were 
his  problems,  and  he  never  ventured  out 
to  take  part  in  the  world.  The  bug  died  In- 
side the  rug.  never  realizing  that  he  had 
lived  In  the  world's  most  beautiful  rug.  I 
can  best  help  America  fulfill  Its  potentials  by 
living  the  Pour  Square  Life — not  like  the  bug 
In  the  rug.  America  has  a  lot  to  give,  and 
"You've  Got  A  Lot  To  Live!" 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  M.  Flippo. 


COLLEGE  YOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
of  emphasis  on  a  supposed  "generation 
gap"  and  of  "confrontations"  between 
"youth"  and  nonyouth,  it  is  refreshing 
to  read  a  common-sense  analysis  of  the 
difference  between  the  two.  It  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  experience  in  dealing 
with  life's  problems. 

One  of  my  own  constituents  who  is 
wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world  but  young 
in  spirit  has  placed  his  finger  on  the  crux 
of  the  whole  matter  in  a  way  which  I 
believe  merits  our  attention. 

For  that  purpose  I  place  in  the  Record 
the  following  editorial  on  college  youth 
from  the  pen  of  Luther  R.  Jones,  editor 
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of  the  Coal  Valley  News  of  Madison, 
W.  Va.: 

THE  COL1J6CE  Youth  Must  Lkaen  First  How 
To  GovEEN  Themselves 
(By  Luther  R.  Jones) 
It  has  been  said— All  the  world  Is  a  stage. 
We  are  each  and  everyone  participants  on 
this  stage.  The  young  people  who  are  bent 
on  changing  a  number  of  things  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  are  performers  on  this  stage. 
These   particular   young   people   are    very 
dissatisfied    with    the    way    things    are   run. 
They  think  some  corrections  are  In  order 
and  that  they  know  how  to  get  those  correc- 
tions. If  they  didn't  try  to  tear  up  a  num- 
ber of  things  that  have  taken  a  number  of 
years  to  build,  If  not  a  few  lUetlmes,  we  might 
not  agree  but  we  would  tolerate  what  they 
are  doing.  We  certainly  agree  that  some  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  what  they  are  say- 
ing and  they  are  often  right— not  always  by 
any    means.    And    most   certainly    they    are 
wrong  when  they  are  destructive  and  they 
are  wrong  to  resist  authority. 

But  they  will  accomplish  some  changes. 
However  they  cannot  accomplish  all  the 
changes  that  they  wish  and  get  them  at  the 
price  they  wish.  But  the  young  people  fall 
to  comprehend  certain  Important  factors.  We 
admit  that  some  of  them  are  smart.  In  fact 
smarter  than  many  of  their  elders.  However 
It  might  be  well  to  observe  that  the  sort  of 
education  they  are  acquiring  at  college,  while 
It  does  afford  credentials,  It  does  not  encom- 
pass aU  the  education  that  is  acquired  In 
any  lifetime  or  In  any  segment  of  a  lifetime. 
We  gain  a  world  of  education  by  experience 
and  everybody  spends  a  llfeUme  In  gaining 
experience. 

But  the  young  people  who  go  to  school  can 
imagine — and  often  are  smarter  than  their 
parents.  But  their  parents  are  usually  able 
to  weigh  circumstances  better  than  they,  I  am 
speaking  about  the  trouble-making  stu- 
dents— who  are  said  to  be  above  twenty  per 
cent  of  those  attending  colleges  and 
universities 

This  twenty  per  cent,  and  perhaps  a  ntim- 
bers  of  others,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
things  are  run.  They  want  to  change  a  num- 
ber of  things  and  some  things  ought  to  be 
changed.  However  they  overlook  an  important 
factor  that  will  Impose  certain  regulations 
upon  the  world  no  matter  how  much  trouble 
some  young  people  may  cause.  Many  thou- 
sands of  years  have  passed  and  man  has  at- 
tained only  a  limited  amount  of  knowledge. 
The  little  or  much  that  he  may  possess  Is 
nevertheless  dependent  upon  the  knowledge 
of  his  forbears.  No  matter  how  much  de- 
struction and  attempts  to  have  our  own  way, 
time  UBuaUy  answers  all  problems.  It  seems 
that  man  will  destroy  himself  before  he 
learns  one  valuable  lesson.  The  way  to  pro- 
gress In  education  Is  not  by  destruction. 

Another  important  lesson  of  history.  If 
we  ever  leam  It,  Is  that  real  education  is 
acquired  by  the  experiences  of  life  before 
our  training  in  school  is  worth  much  to  us 
Young  i)eople  acquire  large  amoimts  of 
knowledge  by  their  attendance  at  school  and 
by  their  studies  under  proper  gtildance.  It 
takes  experience  to  evaluate  that  knowledge 
and  a  certain  amotint  of  time  Is  always  nec- 
essary to  give  them  that  experience. 

If  it  has  taken  all  the  past  ages  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  which  Is  at  our  command  now, 
you  can  feel  sure  that  the  knowledge  which 
we  attain  in  school  can  only  be  evaluated 
by  some  experience  at  the  very  least. 

We  have  customs  and  laws  to  regulate 
people  and  people  are  regulated  only  by 
the  knowledge  and  experiences  of  life.  The 
character  and  acts  of  people  are  regulated 
by  customs  and  laws.  There  Is  no  question 
but  what  the  youth  who  go  to  coUege  have 
acquired  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  but 
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the  people  require  that  the  laws  of  the  land 
shall  be  made  by  those  who  have  also  had 
experiences.  The  elders  have  been  tolerant 
to  the  youth.  In  fact  the  youth  would  not 
be  here  were  It  not  for  the  elders.  The  elders 
fiu-nlsh  most  of  the  money  for  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  go  to  school  and  remain  at 
home  laboring  as  best  they  can  to  keep  their 
sons  and  daughters  in  school. 

The  laws  and  customs  were  already  made. 
In  most  cases,  long  before  these  same  sons 
and  daughters  went  out  to  attend  the  vari- 
ous colleges  and  universities  over  the  land. 
They  may  think  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  help  make  the  laws.  But  the  laws 
are  the  product  of  any  age,  and  mature  peo- 
ple, even  though  they  are  not  educated  In 
school,  are  chosen  by  such  processes  as  we 
have  to  add  their  bit  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
It  Is  too  bad  that  the  youth  are  not  per- 
mitted to  help  make  those  laws.  That  Is  so 
because  of  their  lack  of  experience. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  much  trouble 
different  ones  may  cause,  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  land  will  be  handed  down  to 
them,  and  time  will  require  that  all  people, 
irrespective  of  age,  must  first  obey  the  law 
before  they  can  govern  others. 


HALF  A  SPENDTHRIFT 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1970 


Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
those  in  the  Congress  who  make  a  great 
deal  of  noise  about  military  cost  over- 
rxms,  but  ironically  these  same  people 
fail  to  apply  similar  logic  or  devotion  to 
the  judicious  expenditure  of  tax  revenues 
for  domestic  purposes — and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  Member  could 
be  naive  enough  not  to  think  that  we 
have  more  than  our  share  of  wasteful 
and  contrived  domestic  social  schemes. 

"Which  then  causes  one  to  wonder — 
just  what  is  their  point?  Waste  is  waste 
no  matter  where  it  may  be  found.  If  we 
are  going  to  get  exercised  about  high 
tares,  boondoggling,  and  the  like  then  let 
us  be  consistent. 

For  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  ap- 
ply a  double  standard  to  waste  in  Gov- 
ernment spending,  I  submit  the  following 
excellent  editorial  from  the  San  Diego 
Unionof  May  10. 1970: 

Total  RxspoNSiBiLrrT 
The  avowal  by  12  liberal  senators  that  they 
are  going  to  give  the  $73  bUllon  defense 
budget  "rigorous  and  detailed"  examination 
Is  suspect  because  of  their  inclination  to 
harass  the  military  whenever  possible. 

It  Is.  however,  an  excellent  Idea.  All  spend- 
ing by  Congress  should  be  subjected  to  the 
most  detailed  analysis  possible  by  members 
of  CongreBs. 

If.  however,  the  12  senators  and  all  others 
face  up  to  their  total  responslbllltiee,  they 
win  not  limit  their  scrutiny  to  defense  spend- 
ing alone. 

Defense  outlays  already  have  been  cut  by 
$10  billion  In  the  last  few  years.  The  $73 
bUllon  represent*  7  per  cent  of  the  Gross 
National  Product.  In  1968  the  defense  budget 
was  9.6  per  cent  of  the  nation's  output  of 
goods  and  services. 

We  believe  the  senators  should  give  eqtially 
rigorous  and  detailed  examination  to  urban 
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development  programs  that  have  skyrocketed 
from  $21  bUllon  In  1964  to  $44  billion  In 
next  year's  budget.  Other  areas  ripe  for  scru- 
tiny Include  spending  for  environment, 
which  is  up  50  per  cent  In  Just  two  years  to 
a  total  of  $1.1  billion:  spending  for  health, 
education  and  welfare — which  has  Increased 
from  34  per  cent  of  the  national  budget  two 
years  ago  to  41  per  cent  today,  or  federal 
subventions  to  local  governments  that  have 
multiplied  fourfold  In  a  decade. 

Like  defense,  all  are  In  a  sense  essential  to 
otir  national  well-being,  but  none  should  be 
considered  a  sacred  cow  when  taxpayers' 
funds  are  Involved. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  ex- 
penditures, let  us  make  a  few  additional 
comparisons  and  observations,  for  when 
we  discuss  domestic  expenditures,  there 
are  clear-cut  discrepancies  evident  here 
as  well. 

For  example,  during  the  decade  1960- 
70,  outlays  for  agriculture  and  rural  de- 
velopment increased  by  91  percent.  The 
only  categories  which  increased  by  a 
smaller  percentage  were  national  de- 
fense, international  affairs  and  finance, 
and  veterans'  benefits  and  services. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  all 
too  many  people  to  take  the  food  on  their 
table  for  granted.  When  asked  where 
food  comes  from,  most  people  would 
think  little  further  than  beyond  their 
neighborhood  grocery  store.  This  of 
course  is  completely  wrong,  and  the  lux- 
ury of  taking  the  farmer  for  granted 
has  worked  great  harm  and  hardship  to 
the  vitality  of  rural  America, 

In  the  meantime,  expenditures  for 
natural  resources  during  the  same  dec- 
ade period  are  up  144  percent;  com- 
mimity  development  and  housing  up  214 
E>ercent;  education  and  manpower  up  486 
percent;  space  research  and  technology 
up  869  percent;  and  health  a  staggering 
1,655  percent. 

Just  think  for  a  moment — had  the 
growth  in  the  total  Federal  budget  been 
restricted  to  the  growth  in  agriculture 
expenditures,  the  fiscal  1970  budget 
would  have  been  $176.2  billion — $21.7 
billion  below  the  level  it  is  now  expected 
to  be.  Not  only  would  we  have  been  free 
of  inflation,  but  just  think  how  different 
our  budget  situation  would  be.  Instead  of 
experiencing  deficits,  we  would  have  sur- 
pluses. Legislation  to  raise  the  limit  of 
the  national  debt,  such  as  has  just  re- 
cently been  passed,  would  have  been  un- 
necessary. In  fact,  the  debt  could  have 
been  reduced.  Then  we  could  have  given 
the  American  taxpayers  a  significant  tax 
break  with  good  conscience  and  with  the 
assursmce  of  meaningful  success. 

As  things  stand  now.  we  are  already 
faced  with  the  talk  of  the  necessity  of 
rescinding  next  year  the  tax  relief  that 
has  yet  to  even  be  placed  into  effect. 
And  as  though  drugged  by  lavish  over- 
indulgence, the  CMigress  continues  to 
spend,  spend,  spend,  to  add  new  bureau- 
cratic layers  on  top  of  the  already  bur- 
geoning structure,  they  hitch  new  bur- 
dens to  the  taxpayers  in  the  name  of 
liberalism,  and  to  cling  to  the  discredited 
cliche  that  "we  are  the  richest  Nation 
in  the  world  and  can  afford  anjrthing"  as 
an  excuse  for  avoiding  the  realities  of 
our  limitations. 
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How  long  must  we  wait  before  we 
wake  up — must  America  go  d  jwn  in  his- 
tory as  the  first  Nation  to  bp  driven  to 
the  poorhouse  in  a  Cadillac? 


THE  ARMS  TRADE— PART  XV 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or    PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESEJ  TATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,    1970 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
restrained and  increasingly  nore  dan- 
gerous international  trade  in  arms,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report  ti  the  New 
York  Times,  is  alive  and  we  1  in  Latin 
America. 

Brazil,  we  learn,  is  about  to  buy  16 
Mirage  3-E  supersonic  fighters  from 
France  and  two  advanced  submarines 
from  Britain;  Argentina  is  about  to  buy 
16  American  Skyhawk  jets  arid  has  just 
ordered  12  Canberra  jet  bombers  and  two 
destroyers  complete  with  Sea  Dart  mis- 
siles from  Britain;  Chile  is  p  anning  to 
buy  10  F-5  FYeedomfighter  jet  5  and  nine 
training  planes  from  the  United  States; 
and  Colombia  has  expressed  nterest  in 
purchasing  American  Skyhuwks  and 
F-5's. 

Now,  at  no  time  during  all  tl  is  activity 
has  anyone  in  authority  in  W  ishington, 
London,  or  Paris  ever  asked:  "Where's 
the  war?  Who  is  being  threater  ed?  What 
are  these  planes  to  be  used  for'  "  The  at- 
titude in  all  three  capitals  setms  to  be: 
Sell  all  the  arms  you  can  and  c  nly  worry 
about  the  consequences  later.  To  top  it 
all  off,  the  article  states  that  :  Brazil  has 
no  airfield  capable  of  handling  the  jets 
it  is  buying.  But  no  matter,  if  the  hard 
questions  are  being  avoided,  w  ly  should 
we  expect  there  would  be  an/  concern 
for  such  a  minor  detail  as  this? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  but  one  more  ex- 
ample of  why  there  is  a  neei  for  the 
world's  major  industrial  power  i — partic- 
ularly the  United  States,  t^e  Soviet 
Union,  Britain,  and  France — to]  curb  this 
trade.  The  introduction  of  thes<i  weapons 
into  Latin  America  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  potential  source  of  mischi  ;f .  Surely 
they  will  add  nothing  to  the  cefense  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  or  ev  ;n  to  any 
individual  country  within  it. 

Once  again  I  ask  that  our  Go  /ernment 
take  the  lead  in  seeking  ways  to  bring 
this  dangerous  and  uncontrol  ed  trade 
under  control. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jun  >  7,  1970) 
Weapons  Pt^rchases  Sptj«  Feaes  of  Latin 
Akms  Rack 
BjjKsoa  AnES,  June  6. — A  flurry  of  orders 
for  advanced  Jet  fighters  and  mlsslle- 
equlpped  destroyers  has  brought  [ears  of  a 
new  arms  race  among  major  Soui  h  Ameri- 
can countries. 

Last  month  Brazil,  the  continent's  largest 
country,  announced  she  was  buying  16  Mi- 
rage 3-E  supersonic  flghter-boml  «rs  from 
France,  and  Argentina,  the  secotd  largest 
strengthened  her  navy  by  purcl  aslng  16 
supersonic  Skyhawk  Jets  from  tl  e  United 
States. 
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The  Argentine  Government  also  placed  or- 
ders with  Britain  for  12  rebuilt  Canberra 
Jet  bombers  and  two  destroyers  armed  with 
the  latest  Sea  Dart  missile  system  and  fully 
automatic  guns. 

More  purchases  of  advanced  weapons  by 
the  continent's  underdeveloped  countries  ap- 
pear to  be  In  the  ofBng. 

Chile  Is  reported  planning  to  buy  10  P-5 
supersonic  fighters  and  nine  trainers  from  the 
United  States  and  Colombia  has  had  talks 
with  Washington  on  buying  Skyhawks  and 
F-5  Freedom  fighters. 

NIXON  REVERSES  POLICY 

With  lucrative  orders  going  to  Prance, 
Britain,  West  Germany  and  Italy,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  modified  the  policy 
of  the  Johnson  era  by  declaring  its  readiness 
to  supply  the  expensive  armaments. 

UntU  1967,  the  United  States  had  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  Latin-American  market. 
Even  now,  a  large  part  of  the  continent's 
armed  forces  are  equipped  with  World  War 
n  Sherman  tanks,  and  antiquated  planes 
dating  from  the  war  or  the  early  nineteen- 
fiftles. 

A  pledge  was  made  at  a  1967  conference 
of  Hemisphere  heads  of  state  attended  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  keep  down 
military  spending  "not  indispensable  for  car- 
rying out  specific  missions  of  the  armed 
forces." 

But  later  that  year  Peru  bought  from 
France  a  squadron  of  16  Mirage  Jets,  the  first 
In  Latin  America. 

Washington  vainly  sought  to  persuade  Lima 
not  to  buy  the  Jets.  One  reason  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  position  was  the  irrelevance  of 
modern  weapons  to  apparent  military  needs. 
Supersonic  fighters  and  rapid-fire  tanks  have 
little  advantage  over  existing  equipment  in 
antiguerriUa  campaigns,  usually  waged  in 
remote  Jungle  or  mountain  areas. 

GOVERNMENTS   NOT   CONVINCED 

But  the  South  American  Governments  were 
not  convinced.  Brazil.  Argentina,  and  Peru 
have  nationalist  military  governments.  In 
countries  such  as  Chile,  civilian  governments 
are  under  constant  pressure  from  military 
chiefs  whose  support,  or  at  least  neutrality, 
l3  crucial   to  the  governments'  survival. 

Argentina  is  developing  a  domestic  arms  In- 
dustry. An  tSO-million  program,  spaced  over 
several  years,  Includes  the  construction  of 
tanks  under  French  license  for  Argentine 
use  and  export  to  neighboring  countries. 

Argentina  also  has  ordered  two  guided 
missile  destroyers  in  Britain  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  t72-mllllon.  One  will  be  built  in 
Buenos  Aires  with  the  Vlckers  Shipbuilding 
group  supplying  the  materials  and  technical 
assistance. 

Brazil,  the  second-ranking  arms  contender, 
disclosed  on  May  16  that  she  had  bought  the 
16  Mirage  3-E  fighters  from  the  Marcel  Das- 
sault company  In  France  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  supersonic  fl!ghter  force. 

She  has  also  ordered  from  England,  two 
Oberon  class  submarines. 

Brazil  has  no  airfield  able  to  take  the 
supersonic  planes,  but  the  Government  has 
announced  plans  to  build  one  north  of  the 
capital  of  Brasilia. 

Since  1964.  Brazil  has  bought  400  military 
planes,  mostly  transports  and  trainers,  but  It 
also  plans  to  produce  three  kinds  of  Jets 
herself  at  the  rate  of  two  a  month. 

Chile  and  Colombia  are  tlghtllpped  about 
their  anas  plans,  but  the  United  States  State 
Department  disclosed  on  May  16  that  there 
had  been  discussions  with  them  about  the 
sale  of  mlUtary  aircraft  and  that  their  gov- 
ernments expressed  Interest  In  possible  pur- 
chases of  Jets  from  the  United  States. 

However,  a  State  Department  spokesman 
said  Washington  did  not  really  know  whether 
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the  expreselon  of  Interest  by  the  three  coun- 
tries could  be  translated  Into  firm  orders. 

"In  principle."  he  stated,  "we  would  be 
prepared  to  sell  aircraft  of  this  type.  If  firm 
requests  are  received." 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSONS  MOST 
RECENT  CONSTITUENT  QUES- 
■nONNAIRE 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  my  most 
recent  newsletter  in  the  Record.  I  do  so 
in  order  that  it  may  be  available  to  all 
Members  so  that  they  may  inspect  tlie 
results  of  our  most  recent  constituent 
questionnaire  on  issues  confronting  this 
and  the  other  body. 

Text  of  my  newsletter  follows: 
Feom  U.S.  Congress:  Fletcher  Thompson 
Reports  to  You 

your    VOICE    IS    HEARD 

Dear  Friend  :  In  the  photo  below  are  a  part 
of  the  thousands  of  responses  to  our  last 
questionnaire.  Some  surprises  were  In  the 
answers  and  some  In  remarks  written  along 
with  the  answers.  It  was  interesting  that 
92%  supported  the  right  of  Vice  President 
Agnew  to  criticize  bias  In  the  news  media 
while,  at  the  same  time,  many  of  these  Indi- 
cated a  liberal  leaning.  Freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press  Is  treasured  by  all, 
regardless  of  political  philosophy. 

a  battle  won 
One  of  the  first  bills  I  Introduced  when  I 
came  to  Congress  was  to  provide  for  auto- 
matic cost  of  living  Increases  to  those  draw- 
ing Social  Security.  Now,  3 '/a  years  later,  we 
finally  succeeded  in  having  this  made  a  part 
of  the  law.  Beginning  Jan.  1,  1973  and  each 
3rd  quarter  of  the  year  thereafter,  U  the 
cost  of  living  goes  up.  Social  Security  benefits 
will  automatically  increase  so  you  will  not 
be  robbed  by  infiation.  Results  like  this  make 
serving  you  worthwhile. 


A  president's  pledge 
President  Nixon  has  pledged  to  the  nation 
that  not  only  will  he  reverse  the  eight-year 
trend  of  escalation,  but  that  he  will  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  end  American 
troop  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  without 
breaking  our  pledge  to  help  South  Viet  Nam 
stay  free  of  Communist  domination.  He  has 
consistently  moved  toward  this  end.  So  long 
as  his  actions  are  based  upon  ending  Ameri- 
can involvement  and,  at  the  same  time,  al- 
lowing the  South  Vietnamese  time  to  take 
over  the  fighting  themselves,  I  feel  the 
American  public  should  support  him. 

FROM  THE  BATTLETIELD 

It's  hardly  possible  to  express  more  elo- 
quently the  reasons  for  the  Cambodian  op- 
eration than  did  an  Atlanta  serviceman  writ- 
ing to  his  mother  from  Vietnam.  With  her 
permission,  I  Inserted  portions  of  his  letter 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  and  they  are 
reproduced  below.  His  words  made  me  proud 
to  be  his  Congressman : 

"Mother,  please  write  our  Congressman,  our 
Senators  and  our  President  and  let  them 
know  that  I  and  many,  many  other  service- 
men In  Viet  Nam  are  behind  him  In  his  de- 
cision to  go  Into  Cambodia.  It  will  shorten 
the  war  and  could  save  Southeast  Asia  from 
Communism.  You  don't  know  how  It's  been 
to  flght  someone  who,  when  be  gets  tired  or 
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starts  getting  beat  runs  across  some  line 
and  laughs  at  you  because  you  can't  come 
after  him.  He  can  come  back  anytime  he 
wants  to,  and  you  have  to  wait  for  blm. 
Now,  we're  the  cat  and  he's  the  mouse.  By 
crushing  them  In  Cambodia,  It  means  that 
a  lot  more  Americans  will  come  back  alive 
from  Southeast  Asia. 

"A  lot  more  people  In  Southeast  Asia  can 
sleep  without  the  fear  of  losing  a  child  or 
an  oldest  son  unwillingly,  or  to  watch  their 
family  shot  for  not  wanting  to  be  Viet  Cong. 
It  means  not  having  to  sleep  with  the  fear 
of  being  waked  up  by  a  mortar  or  rocket  at- 
tack. 

"Oh.  God  bless  our  President,  and  I  pray 
that  our  country  will  back  him.  But  my  coun- 
try Is  full  of  selfish  and  close-minded  peo- 
ple. They've  never  tasted  war,  or  had  to  live 
with  the  threat  of  being  shot  or  having  to 
do  what  they're  told  at  gunpoint.  Maybe  our 
people  have  too  much  freedom,  for  they  seem 
to  abuse  it.  Today  it's  what  you  want  that's 
right,  not  what's  right  Is  what  you  want.  May 
God  forgive  our  self-minded  country." 

RESPONSIBLE  STtTDEMTS 

Most  students  who  visited  me  in  Wash- 
ington expressed  their  genuine  concern  over 
Vietnam  In  an  orderly,  well-mannered  fash- 
Ion.  I  appreciated  the  fact  that  they  took 
their  time  and  money  to  come  to  my  office. 
Particularly,  I  think  It  Is  good  to  have  a 
responsible  exchange  of  Ideas.  Most  had  a 
good  historical  background  on  Southeast  Asia 
but  I  felt  some  were  too  Idealistic  In  expect- 
ing Hanoi  to  negotiate.  Hanoi  has  never  made 
a  single  concession  In  Parts  since  we  have 
been  In  the  so-called  peace  negotiations. 
HIPPIE  threats 

A  small  group  of  hippies  who  do  a  disserv- 
ice to  American  college  students  by  trying  to 
palm  themselves  off  as  "typical"  young  col- 
lege students  threatened  to  come  Into  At- 
lanta to  campaign  against  me  unless  I  stop 
supporting  Nixon's  Vietnamizatlon  program 
with  step  by  step  troop  withdrawals.  They 
want  me  to  InsUt  Instead  on  Immediate  uni- 
lateral withdrawals  which  could  cause  a 
greater  loss  of  American  lives  and  a  Com- 
munist takeover  of  all  Southeast  Asia 
Though  It  may  be  at  my  political  peril 
threats  will  not  deter  me  from  reasonable 
aotlon  and  support  of  our  men  In  Vietnam 
I  believe  Georgia  students  will  agree  with 
me  on  this. 

MISCONSTROTNO    AMERICA'S    WILL 

Moscow  may  well  read  Into  the  student 
demonstrations  against  the  Cambodian  op- 
eration the  mistaken  Idea  that  Americans 
are  unwilling  to  stand  by  their  word  when 
the  going  gets  rough.  This  could  be  the  rea- 
son for  their  increased  activity  in  Egypt  and 
the  Middle  East.  The  Reds  may  have  been 
misled  to  believe  Americans  will  not  support 
their  allies  when  It  is  difficult  to  do  so.  Such 
a  misinterpretation  of  student  dissent  over 
Vietnam  can  be  very  dangerous  to  world 
peace  if  applied  to  the  Middle  East. 

VIOLENCE  IN  the  SCHOOLS 

Each  school  In  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
a  full-time  policeman  assigned  to  keep  or- 
der .  .  .  but  violence  has  become  so  great  In 
some  schools  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  authorized  $2,000,000  to  build  a 
special  school  for  servicemen's  children  at 
Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  The  specific  reason 
given  was  to  protect  the  chUdren  of  our 
servicemen  from  bodily  injury  by  being 
forced  to  attend  the  nearby  Anacostla  schools 
In  D.C.  Possibly  the  money  should  have  been 
spent  to  stop  the  violence  in  the  D.C.  schools 
rather  than  running  away  from  it. 
qitestionnaire  resttlts 

More  replies  were  received  to  our  last  ques- 
tionnaire than  any  we  have  sent  out  In  re- 
cent months.  Particularly  Interesting  were 
some  of  the  side  comments.  It  will  take  me 
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a  month  or  more  at  nlgbt  to  review  all 
these  .  .  .  but  It  Is  a  big  help  to  me  In  my 
service  to  you.  Meanwhile.  I  thotight  you 
would  want  to  see  a  tabulation  of  the  thou- 
sands of  replies  received  thus  far: 


(in  percent) 

Yes 

No 

U  ndecided 

Do  you  favor: 

1.  Selling  jet  airplanes 

to  Israel  to  be  used 

lor  its  own  de- 

fense? (Israel  has 

not  asked  for  a  free 

silt) 

2.  All  classes  of  mail, 

75 

14 

11 

including  magazines 

and  third  class, 

paying  100  percent 

of  their  cost  of 

postal  delivery? 

87 

9 

4 

3.  Relaxing  drug  laws 

and  legalizing 

marihuana? 

9 

87 

4 

4.  Vice  President  Agnew 

exercising  his  right 

to  criticize  bias  in 

news  media? 

92 

6 

2 

5.  Letting  local  citizens 

have  a  voice  in  air- 

port location? 

85 

8 

7 

6.  President  Nixon's 

efforts  to  change 

the  philosophy  of 

U.S.  Supreme 

Court? 

88 

11 

1 

7.  Forcing  teachers  to 
teacn  in  certain 

sctiools  solely 

because  of  their 

race? 

4 

90 

6 

8.  Requiring  racial  bal- 

ance in  schools  by — 

(a)  Bussing 

4 

90 

6 

(b)  Gerrymander- 

ing attend- 

ance zones 

16 

75 

9 

(c)  Closing 

schools 

4 

90 

It  Is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  serve  you  In 
Congress. 

Yours  very  truly, 

n..ETCHER  Thompson, 

Afember  of  Congress. 
(  Note. — Printing  and  paper  paid  for  by  my- 
self  and   with   donations   sent   In   for   that 
purpose.) 


COPERNICUS,  THE  FIRST  MODERN 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  24,  1543,  427  years  ago,  there  died 
In  Prauenburg,  Prussia,  a  man  who  may 
be  called  the  first  modem,  for  he  was  the 
father  of  modem  science  and  the 
foimder  of  the  scientific  method  that  has 
become  the  keystone  of  the  modem 
world. 

Nikolaus  Kopernik — or  Copernicus,  to 
use  the  more  familiar  Latinized  version — 
was  trained  for  the  church,  but  post- 
poned taking  orders  so  that  he  might 
continue  his  scientific  studies.  He  died, 
little  dreaming  of  the  religious  upheaval 
his  work  was  to  cause,  imaware  of  the 
fact  that  an  editor's  note  had  been  in- 
serted in  his  book  calculated  to  create  the 
impression  that  his  statement  that  the 
earth  moved  around  the  sim  was  theory 
rather  than  fact.  Despite  this  disclaimer. 
Copernicus'  book  remained  on  the  pro- 
scribed list  of  the  church  for  a  century 
and  a  half. 

Copernicus  resumed  the  study  of  as- 
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tronomy  where  Ptolemy  had  left  off  more 
than  1,000  years  previous.  The  centuries 
between  the  two  great  searches  of  the 
skies  were  almost  barren  of  scientific  ad- 
vance. The  centuries  immediately  follow- 
ing Copernicus  found  science  remaking 
the  world. 

Copernicus,  dissatisfied  with  scientific 
theories  and  dogma,  abandoned  the  prac- 
tice of  seeking  facts  to  support  a  hypoth- 
esis and  sought  to  discover  physical 
truths,  regardless  of  whether  they  sup- 
ported a  theory  or  not.  This  method  has 
been  the  basis  of  modem  scientific 
research. 

Throughout  the  world,  people  of  Polish 
ancestry  have  honored  Copernicus  on  his 
achievements.  Scientists  and  educators 
have  paid  him  homage.  For  the  Polish 
people,  the  observance  of  his  scientific 
breakthrough  has  a  double  significance 
because  Copernicus,  in  addition  to  being 
the  first  modem  scientist,  was  a  Polish 
patriot — an  outspoken  foe  of  the  arro- 
gant Prusslanlsm  that  was  exemplified  in 
Copernicus'  time  by  the  Teutonic 
knights,  as  in  modem  times  by  the  Nazis 
and  Commimists. 

In  the  state  archives  of  Sweden,  at 
Stockholm,  is  a  document  brought  back 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  from  his  expedi- 
tion into  Poland.  It  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  Copernicus  and,  over  his  signature,  it 
denounces  the  Teutonic  knights  for  their 
ruthless  invasions.  This  makes  Coperni- 
cus particularly  significant  to  the  Polish 
people;  but  to  all  people  of  the  world 
who  believe  that  the  truth  shall  make 
men  free,  the  name  and  the  memory  of 
Nicholaus  Copernicus  should  be  objects 
of  veneration. 


A  LETTER  FOR  ALL  LOYAL 
AMERICANS 


HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

or  LOtnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  a  special  sub- 
committee investigating  the  New  Mobe, 
its  leaders,  actions,  and  effect  on  Amer- 
ica, I  was  privileged  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  two  courageous  American  wives 
whose  husbands  are  prisoners  of  war.  I 
believe  that  all  Americans  would  benefit 
from  a  reading  of  their  testimony  before 
our  subcommittee.  I  especially  suggest  to 
my  colleagues  that  each  take  time  to 
study  and  consider  their  testimony. 

One  of  these  courageous  women,  Mrs. 
Edwin  A.  Shimian  ITT,  has  written  to  me. 
I  believe  her  letter  was  meant  for  all 
loyal  Americans.  I  insert  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  commend  it  to  all  for 
prayful  consideration: 

ViBCiNiA  Beach,  Va., 

June  X8,  1970. 
Hon.  Edwin  W.  Edwards, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Edwards:  Thousands  of  aviators 
have  been  sent  Into  combat  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Many  died  there.  Over  fifteen  hundred 
are  missing  or  capttired.  The  fate  of  some  of 
these  men  is  unknown.  The  fate  of  the  ma- 
jority Is  known  all  too  well  from  the  reports 
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of   r«l«««ed   prlaoners.   H»vo   you    read   the 

tcsUmony  or  Lt.  Robert  PrUhmar  ?  He  said. 

•You  could  hear  guys  up  and  down  the 
passageways  getting  beaten  and  giys  yelling 
and  screaming,  and  sometimes  ^^ey  woulQ 
come  and  they  would  stick  a  r— 
lock,  and  I  would  say.  Here  I  go 
Is  my  turn;  let's  see  U  I  can  hack  tt 
Then  they  would  leave,  and  I  woi  ild  Just  sit 
at  my  bed  and  I  would  be  awake  the  rest  of 
the  night  Just  wondering  if  they  were  going 
to  come  In  and  take  me  out  there  " 

Ask  yourself  how  long  you.  as  a  nan.  could 
resist   and  survive   under  these   — •<<»'""» 


ijey  In  the 
I  guess  It 
this  time." 


_^_   conditions. 

^wca^any  American  who  has  Uie  power  to 


at    night. 
the  Hanoi 


with  their 


help  alleviate  thla  horror  sleep 
knowing  how  the  nights  are  In 
prisons. 

These  men  were  sent  Into  battU 
bands  tied,  not  allowed  to  hit  significant  tar- 
gets while  the  enemy's  ports  iJid  supply 
centers  were  left  open  and  untou  ched.  They 
have  been  captured  and  are  under  orders 
from  our  government  to  give  njthlng  but 
name,  rank  and  serial  number,  sven  under 
torture  and  starvation.  Was  then 
an  Impossibly  unjust  situation? 

WhUe  these  men  struggle  to  Survive,  the 
arguments  In  Congress  go  on  day  after  day. 
We  the  famlllee  of  the  prlsonets.  hear  al- 
most monthly  now  of  resolutions  passed 
shovrtng  concern,  days  of  prayer  Jsroclalmed. 
and  even  a  mass  meeting  arranged.  In  the 
final  analysla  however,  even  thouA  these  ges- 
tures are  a  slight  reUef  from  t^e  year*  of 
silence,  the  fate  of  the  Americans  held  in 
Southeast  Asia  remains  unchanged.  Letters 
of  condemnation  to  the  prime  minister  of 
North  Vietnam  have  not  securedl  the  release 
of  these  men.  No  thinking  persot  can  reaUy 
expect  the  North  Vietnamese  to  felease  their 
trump  card,  the  prisoners,  without  something 
In  return.  I 

It  Is  a  sad  day  Indeed  for  our  coxmtry  when 
we  beg  to  the  enemy  for  the  rtJeaae  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  sit  quaking  |ln  fear  that 
every  military  move  we  make  w|ll  incur  the 
wrath  of  the  communists.  It  1^  also  a  sad 
day  when  we,  the  strongest  coiintry  In  the 
world.  wUl  not  finish  what  we  have  started. 
The  basic  Issue  has  not  changed,  although 
we  vacUlate  and  bicker  among  oi^rselves.  The 
enemy  Is  the  same.  Since  our  ^untry  was 
founded  we  have  resisted  thoM  who  would 
oppress  others.  We  stood  firm  against  the 
Nazis  and  the  Japanese  In  World  War  U.  and 
now  we  are  faced  with  the  thijeat  of  com- 
munism which  seeks  to  subvert  (from  within 
and  devour  from  without.  It  Is  icing  past  time 
for  the  Ciongress  to  pass  dedslv*  and  strong 
legislation  to  facUltate  the  endlof  this  war. 
My  husband.  Edwin  Arthur  phuman  m, 
who  was  captured  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
the  seventeenth  of  March,   1MB.  wrote  me 
from  prison  In  Hanoi  the  eighteenth  of  Jan- 
uary. \9e9. 

"Pray  that  the  Paris  talks  will  bear  fruit 
and  that  1669  will  find  us  reunljted  " 

How  can  the  Parts  talks  bcai<  fruit  tmless 
we  give  the  North  Vletnameab  everything 
they  are  asking  for — the  countries  of  South 
Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  total  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces,  er  unless  we 
are  In  a  position  to  force  them  Ito  negotiate? 
Since  the  North  Vietnamese  will  not  talk  as 
long  as  they  are  able  to  continue  fighting,  we 
have  three  obvlotia  alternatives.  iWe  can  make 
them  come  to  an  agreement  IfJ  we  have  the 
courage  to  take  strong  mUltsry  measures, 
we  can  give  up  inmiedlately.  oi  we  can  con- 
tinue to  withdraw  gradually  js  we  are  do- 
ing now — a  process  which  wUl  continue  for 
years.  Is  Congress  prepared  to  face  the  un- 
rest in  the  country  if  we  continue  on  our 
present  course? 

If  you  limit  the  President's  ]  K>wer  to  pur- 
sue the  co\irse  he  deems  fit  what  do  you 
offer  as  an  alternative? 

My  fervent  hope  Is  that  Coijgress  will  act 
quickly  and  decisively  to  end 
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sacrifice  of  those  who  have  died  wlU  not  have 
been  in  vain.  I  believe  it  is  very  important 
that  if  and  when  the  prisoners  of  war  return 
to  this  covmtry  they  do  not  have  to  face  the 
bitter  knowledge  that  their  sons  have  to  fight 
the  same  enemy  they  resisted  but  their  fel- 
low countrymen  at  home  would  not.  It  Is 
also  important  to  give  their  sons  a  strong 
leadership  to  respect  and  follow. 

No  answer  to  this  letter  Is  needed.  We  wiU 
receive  our  answer  when  Congress  asstmies 
its  rightful  leadership  and  the  world-wide 
announcement  Is  made  that  the  htmdreds 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  have  been  re- 
leased and  have  walked  across  their  own 
bridge  of  no  return. 

Most  sincerely. 

Srx  Allen  Shtjmaw, 

(Mrs.  Edwin  Arthiir  Shiiman   III.) 


June  2k,  1970 


BLUE  WATER  OPTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILUARD 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1970 
Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
ongoing  effort  to  defend  ourselves  against 
a  possible  nuclear  attack,  we  have  con- 
structed missile  installations  throughout 
the  country.  In  so  doing,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  second-strike  ca- 
pability. Now,  in  the  face  of  recent  in- 
formation indicating  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  producing  missiles  armed  with 
warheads  of  huge  megatonnage,  the 
credibility  of  our  second-strike  force  is  in 
question. 

One  response  to  this  new  challenge  is 
to  build  an  antiballlstic-mlssile  system  to 
protect  our  installations.  Such  a  system 
would  not  only  be  cosUy  but  would  be  only 
partially  effective.  Moreover,  our  popu- 
lation would  still  be  hostage  to  our  land- 
based  installations.  Therefore,  It  Is  in- 
cumbent upon  those  of  us  in  positions 
of  responsibUity  to  seek  out  viable  alter- 
naUves.  One  alternative  which  deserves 
serious  consideration  is  a  proposal  which 
would  phase  out  our  land-b€ised  missiles 
and  replace  them  with  missile-equipped 
submarines  and/or  surface  vessels.  Mr. 
Guy  Wright  has  set  forth  very  well  part 
of  the  rationale  for  the  latter  strategy 
in  an  article  in  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.   Wright's 
article  In  the  Record  : 

Bltji  Wattk  Option 


uphold  the  honor  of  our  count  ry  so  that  the 


this  war  and 


In  the  high,  bloodless  places  where  war 
becomes  a  chess  game,  there  is  talk  of  some- 
thmg  called  the  "blue  water   option." 

It  Is  a  plan  to  restore  the  nuclear  stand- 
off, to  make  atomic  war  unattractive  by 
making  it  a  no- win  affair. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  most  likely 
cause  of  war  between  America  and  Rus- 
sia Isn't  aggression  but  fear.  One  side  may 
become  convinced  the  other  is  about  to 
launch  a  missile  attack  and  feel  compelled 
to  strike  first  out  of  fear. 

The  purpose  of  this  first  strike  would  be 
to  knock  out  the  opponent's  missiles,  not 
his  cities;  It  Is  simply  a  misfortune  that 
incineration  of  cities  would  be  an  imavold- 
able  side-effect. 

To  discourage  a  first  strike,  both  coun- 
tries are  building  antl-mlsslle  systems,  the 
nuclear  age  version  of  ack-ack.  to  knock 
down  the  enemy's  Incoming  missiles  before 
thev  reach  their  targets. 
TTils  Is  frightfully  expensive  and  of  du- 


bious effectiveness.  And  it  heightens  rather 
than  allays  the  dangerous  fears  on  both 
sides. 

The  "blue  water  option"  Is  a  different  ap- 
proach. The  two  nuclear  giants  would  phase 
out  their  land -based  missiles  and  replace 
them  with  mlsslle-armed  submarines. 

Then  neither  side  would  need  to  fear  a 
first  strike  against  its  territory,  because  the 
target  of  a  first  strike,  the  opponent's  mis- 
siles, would  be  gone. 

And  with  no  land-based  missiles  there 
would  be  no  need  to  build  antl-mlsslle  de- 
fense to  protect  them. 

In  the  high,  bloodless  places  where  these 
things  are  discussed,  the  main  stumbling 
block  is  getting  the  Russians  to  agree  to  the 
switch. 

But  do  we  need  their  agreement?  What 
If  we  went  ahead  with  the  "blue  water  op- 
tion" by  ourselves? 

It  seems  to  this  bar-stool  strategist  we 
would  accomplish  the  same  result. 

Let's  suppose  we  removed  all  our  mis- 
sUes  from  their  bases  on  land  and  placed 
them  in  submarines  prowling  the  depths  of 
the   sea.   What   would   this   do   to  Russian 

strategy?  ^     _   ,      , 

The  Russians  might  be  less  fearful  of 
our  starting  a  war.  but  the  temptation  for 
them  to  strike  first  wo\Ud  be  removed,  since 
our  missiles  would  not  be  In  our  country 
but  scattered  In  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
(There  Is  no  foreseeable  technology  that 
would  enable  them  to  detect  and  destroy  all 
otxr  submarines  simultaneously.) 

So  our  unilateral  switch  to  the  "blue  water 
option'  would  remove  the  rationale  for  a 
first  strike  by  the  Russians,  since  they  could 
not  destroy  our  ability  to  retaliate. 

But  how  about  a  first  strike  by  us?  If  we 
think  It  through,  that  becomes  Irrational 
too. 

Let's  suppose  we  adopt  the  "blue  water 
option"  and  the  Russians  stick  to  land-based 
missiles  protected  by  an  antl-mlsslle  de- 
fense system. 

Now  let's  suppose  otir  man  in  the  White 
House  presses  the  button  for  a  first  strike 
by  our  missile  submarines  deployed  In  the 
seas. 

Nuclear  warheads  would  rain  down  on 
RusMa  But  unless  her  antl-mlsslle  defenses 
were  a  complete  failure,  and  our  shooting 
was  awfully  good,  we  couldn't  knock  out  all 
of  Russia's  missiles. 

She  would  have  a  capacity  to  retaliate— 
and  our  coimtry  would  He  defenseless  before 
that  retaliation. 

Surely  these  considerations  would  dis- 
suade us  from  launching  a  first  strike.  And 
surely  the  Russians,  who  are  good  chess  play- 
ers, would  size  up  the  game  and  realize  they 
needn't  fear  one. 

No  nuclear  detente  Is  absolutely  fool- 
proof but  It  seems  to  me  the  "blue  water 
option"  has  Its  advantages.  It  is  far  less 
costly  than  an  antl-mlssUe  system.  It  would 
ease  tensions  rather  than  heighten  them. 
And  it's  something  we  can  start  on  our  own. 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  THE 
TAXPAYERS  DOLLAR 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1970 
Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  successfully  ne- 
gotiated a  contract  with  one  of  the  major 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  of  oral 
contraceptives  which  could  result  in  sav- 
ings of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  tax- 
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payer.  The  OEO  through  its  family  plan- 
ning program  is  one  of  the  major  pur- 
chasers of  oral  contraceptives.  In  1968 
and  1969,  the  average  cost  to  the  various 
OEO  projects  ranged  from  60  to  65  cents 
per  cycle.  Prior  to  1968  the  average  cost 
per  cycle  was  87  cents.  However,  by  pre- 
senting its  case  to  the  manufacturers 
and  through  competitive  bidding  OEO 
hsis  successfully  negotiated  a  contract 
with  the  Syntex  Laboratories  of  Palo 
Alto.  Calif.,  which  enables  OEO  projects 
to  purchase  oral  contraceptives  directly 
from  Syntex  for  the  average  price  of  only 
18  to  21  cents  per  cycle.  This  is  a  cost 
reduction  of  over  40  cents  per  cycle. 

The  contract  with  Syntex  not  only 
permits  OEO  projects  to  purchase  the 
full  range  of  Syntex  contraceptive  prod- 
ucts, at  a  substantially  reduced  price,  but 
the  price  will  decline  even  further  as  the 
volume  of  purchase  increases.  The  con- 
tract further  does  not  obligate  any  OEO 
project  director  to  purchase  the  Syntex 
products.  Nor,  if  the  project  director 
chooses  to  purchase  from  Syntex,  is  he 
precluded  from  also  purchasing  oral  con- 
traceptives from  other  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. 

Initial  purchases  under  the  agreement 
with  Syntex  made  during  the  period  of 
April  1  to  June  5  totaled  250,600  cycles. 
This  represents  a  savings  of  slightly  over 
$100,000  in  just  2  months.  Further,  the 
amount  saved  will  provide  family  plan- 
ning services  for  1  year  to  an  additional 
2,000  women.  Looking  into  the  future, 
the  projected  savings  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod is  between  $15  and  $25  million. 

Now,  what  OEO  has  done  in  negotiat- 
ing this  contract  is  not  exactly  new.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development 
h£is  a  similar  agreement  with  the  G.  D. 
Searle  Co.  According  to  my  Information 
G.  D.  Searle  sells  its  oral  contraceptives, 
Ovulen  and  Envoid,  to  AID  for  use 
abroad  at  a  cost  of  17.25  smd  17.75  cents 
per  cycle.  I  think  it  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  impetus  for  the  AID  and 
OEO  contracts  came  from  the  same  gen- 
tleman who  was  formerly  with  AID  and 
is  now  with  OEO. 

OEO  and  AID  are  not  the  only  Gov- 
ernment agencies  purchasing  oral  con- 
traceptives for  dissemination  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  Department  of  Defense  also 
purchases  a  wide  range  of  contracep- 
tives from  a  number  of  manufacturers. 
In  no  instance  does  the  prices  which  DOD 
pays  approximate  the  low  price  negoti- 
ated by  OEO  and  AID.  For  example, 
DOD  purchases  Syntex's  products  for 
25  and  40  cents  per  cycle  as  opposed  to 
OEO's  cost  of  18  and  21  cents.  G.  D. 
Searle's  Ovulen  and  Envoid  are  sold  to 
DOD  for  45  and  53  cents  per  cycle  as 
opposed  to  AID'S  cost  of  17.25  and  17.75 
cents  per  cycle.  DOD  also  purchases  oral 
contraceptives  from  the  following  phar- 
maceutical firms:  Parke -Davis  at  costs 
of  35  cents,  49  cents,  and  52  cents  per 
cycle;  Meade- Johnson  at  68  cents  per 
cycle;  Upjohn  at  59  cents  per  cycle;  and 
Wyeth  Laboratories  at  64  cents  per 
cycle. 

Another  large  purchaser  of  oral  con- 
traceptives for  use  in  its  family  plan- 
ning program  is,  of  course,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Since  each  of  HEW's  grantees  is 
allowed  to  negotiate  its  own  agreement 
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with  the  pharmaceutical  manufactur- 
ers it  is  dieScult  to  obtain  exact  cost 
figures.  However,  information  supplied 
my  office  indicates  that  the  average  cost 
to  HEW  is  around  75  cents  per  cycle. 
This  is  over  four  times  the  cost  to  OEO 
and  AID. 

HEW  is  aware  of  the  contracts  which 
OEO  and  AID  have  negotiated.  But,  ap- 
parently because  of  organizational  differ- 
ences between  free  standing  agencies  and 
departments,  and  other  factors,  HEW 
and  DOD  have  not  succeeded  thus  far  in 
obtaining  the  same  kind  of  favorable 
prices.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  which 
would  coordinate  all  domestic  population 
and  family  planning  programs  within 
one  agency,  the  National  Center  for 
Population  smd  Family  Planning  under 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  With  this  type  of  reorga- 
nization and  centralization  of  family 
planning  activities  I  would  hope  that  cost 
savings  would  result  from  not  only  the 
purchasing  of  oral  contraceptives,  but  in 
a  multitude  of  other  ways.  Certainly  the 
rather  impressive  projjcted  savings  over 
the  next  5  years  of  $15  to  $25  million  as 
a  result  of  the  OEO  contract  with  Syntex 
should  encourage  other  agencies  to  seek 
the  same  type  of  savings. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  Gov- 
ernment agencies  are  able  to  purchase 
oral  contraceptives  at  costs  below  those 
paid  by  retail  outlets  due  to  the  very 
large  volume  of  the  purchases.  A  check 
of  the  retail  stores  in  my  Houston  dis- 
trict revealed  that  the  Syntex  line  of  con- 
traceptives sells  from  $1.50  at  a  dls- 
coxmt  store  to  $2.50  In  other  retail  stores. 
In  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  I  under- 
stand the  lowest  cost  per  cycle  for  oral 
contraceptives  is  approximately  $1.10. 

The  pharmaceutical  manufacturers 
have  shown  a  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  Government  agencies  in  their  family 
planning  programs.  I  hope  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  will  be  able  to  capi- 
talize on  the  fine  work  done  so  far  by 
AID  and  OEO  in  making  the  most  of  the 
taxpayer's  dollar. 


TED  BELL'S  APPOINTMENT 
A  TRIBUTE 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  tribute  to  Dr.  T.  H.  Bell 
and  his  wife,  Betty,  appeared  in  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News  June  18,  1970. 
It  supports  my  belief  that  Ted  Bell 
would  make  an  outstanding  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  article  follows: 
Tbd  Bell's  ApponmcBrr  a  TkiBtm 
(By  Lavor  K.  Chaffln) 

Even  though  it  may  not  be  a  permanent 
appointment.  Dr.  T.  H.  Bell's  assignment  as 
acting  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  a 
high  tribute  to  him  personally  and  directly 
and  to  Utah  education  by  association. 

It's  little  short  of  remarkable  that  Bell 
would  be  chosen  to  head  the  nation's  top 
public  school  agency  after  being  in  Washing- 
ton only  two  months. 
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In  terms  of  ability  and  qualifications, 
however,  the  appointment  is  a  very  wise  one. 

"Ted"  Bell,  as  he  is  known  throughout 
Utah  and  among  school  leaders  across  the 
nation,  Is  fitted  for  the  Job,  not  only  by  ex- 
perience, but  also  by  education,  temi)era- 
ment,  personal  and  professional  ethics  and 
uncommon  wisdom  and  practicality.  And 
very  importantly — ^he's  backed  by  a  wise,  in- 
telligent and  practical  partner,  Betty  Ruth 
BeU. 

Ted  has  been  teacher,  coach,  superintend- 
ent— in  both  small  and  large  districts,  col- 
lege professor  and  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  His  etctlvlties  in  national 
educational  organizations,  such  as  the  Coun- 
cU  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  the 
Education  Commission  of  the  States,  have 
acquainted  him  vrith  both  national  school 
leadeia  and  nationwide  school  issues. 

His  greatest  assets,  however,  are  personal. 

He  has  demonstrated  an  unccnomon  ability 
to  get  along  with  and  work  with  people, 
even  where  there  are  strong  differences  of 
opinion.  He  can  disagree  without  being  dis- 
agreeable. He  is  able  to  make  his  position 
clear  without  being  abusive  or  Insulting.  He 
has  the  patience  to  stick  to  an  objective 
until  his  goals  are  reached. 

Bell  Is  not  the  kind  of  an  adnainistrator 
who  bulls  his  way  in  a  straight  line,  pushing 
aside  all  obstacles  (and  people)  until  his  ob- 
jective Is  reached.  He's  mort  like  the  moun- 
tain climber  who  picks  his  way  around  the 
obstacles  too  tough  to  master  In  a  frontal 
attack. 

Although  confident,  the  acting  conunis- 
sloner  Is  not  enamored  with  bis  own  ability 
and  wisdom;  he  has  sufficient  humility  to 
recognize  a  mistake.  He  listens  to  others  and 
does  so  genuinely,  accepting  advice  and 
counsel  whenever  It  can  advance  the  cause. 

He  has  the  courage  to  make  tough  deci- 
sions and  It  may  have  been  this  ability, 
which  he  already  had  demonstrated  in  Wash- 
ington, which  won  him  the  recent  appoint- 
ment. 

All  these  traits  added  together  make  Ted 
BeU  a  very  resilient  administrator.  He  can 
survive  setbacks  which  would  defeat  less  able 
leaders. 

This  coltunn  believes  that  Ted  BeU  will 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  winning  the 
permanent  appointment  as  commissioner 
than  some  will  suppose.  Whether  he  wins 
the  position  or  not,  his  selection  has  put 
him  in  very  exclusive  company.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  top-level  school  leader — in  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  or  somewhere  else. 

As  already  mentioned,  one  of  his  strongest 
personal  assets  is  Betty  Ruth  BeU.  Like  her 
husband,  she  refuses  to  accept  defeat. 

Several  years  ago  she  was  very  seriously 
injured  in  an  automobile  accident  near  Las 
Vegas,  one  which  demolished  the  family  sta- 
tion wagon.  One  of  Bettys  arms  was  nearly 
severed  and  she  was  told  she  likely  never 
would  enjoy  fuU  use  of  It  again. 

If  you  could  have  seen  her  water  siding 
on  Lake  PoweU  last  sunmier  with  grace  and 
skill,  you'd  never  have  guessed  she  suffered  a 
serious  Injury  of  any  ^Ind. 

She's  Just  as  tenacious  in  supporting  her 
husband  and  caring  for  their  growing  famUy. 

All  this  Is  to  say  that  the  Bells'  apparent 
stroke  of  good  luck  is  no  accident.  They 
simply  were  prepared  when  an  opportunity 
came  along. 


THE  1970  CENSUS  COMING 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PENKSTLVAKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

WedTiesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  place  In  the 
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Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  the 
letter  I  sent  to  the  good  leople  of  my 
27th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  advise  them  concerning  the 
1970  census  program. 

At  a  time  when  our  popu  ation  is  rap- 
idly expanding,  the  need  for  Oovem- 
ment  action  expands  accordingly.  But 
Government  p>olicy  must  >e  based  on 
current  data  which  we  obtain  in  the 
census  every  10  years.  Tt  erefore,  the 
need  for  an  accurate  censui  is  manifest. 

The  letter  to  my  congres4onal  district 


cooperation 


Under 
McClelland. 


has  resulted  in  excellent 
with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
its  di£Bcult  but  urgent  tatk  of  secur- 
ing accurate  statistical  inf)rmation  on 
which  to  base  U.ij.  economic  and  welfare 
policy. 

My  congratulations  to  thi;  fine  people 
that  composed  the  Federal  census  em- 
ployees who  have  perforired  an  out- 
standing job  in  our  congres4onal  district 
and  produced  excellent  re)sults 
the  leadership  of  WUliam 
former  chairman  of  the  bo^rd  of  com- 
missioners of  Allegheny  bounty,  the 
census  for  1970  was  efficiently  managed, 
without  any  complaint  by  our  citizens 
to  our  congressional  oflBce,  and  we  re- 
ceived many  good  comments  on  the 
courtesy  and  cooperation  o  the  census 
team. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  1970  Census  Co  icinc 

EOTTSE  OF  RZPBESEir  rATTVES, 

Washington,  DC,  Mach  21, 1970. 

Deas  Friekds:  I  am  wrlttcg  to  let  you 
know  the  coming  TTnlted  State  \  1970  Census 
In  our  District  on  We<lnes<lay,  1  AprU.  Cen- 
sus Day.  The  population  censiia  Is  reqtilred 
every  ten  years  under  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
Article  1.  Section  2. 

I  find  that  this  year  the  Cai  sua  1b  both  a 
population  and  a  housing  ceiisua.  The  re- 
quirement for  Information  on  housing  has 
been  added  by  Congress  In  ordei  to  have  facts 
to  work  out  legislation  to  me«  t  the  current 
botislng  shortage  caused  by  tilgh  Interest 
rates  and  inflation. 

On  Saturday,  28  March  each  lome  receives 
In  the  mall  a  census  form  to  b(  >  completed — 
to  be  mailed  In  the  return  envelope  on 
Wednesday.  1  April.  Every  filth  household 
will  receive  a  longer  census  fotm.  with  extra 
questions  so  that  a  fair  samiUng  both  on 
population  and  housing  can  b4  obtained  for 
our  Country.  Censiu  questions  must  be  an- 
swered truthfully  and  to  the  best  of  one's 
knowledge. 

Our  Census  District  consists  of  our  South 
Hills  27th  Congressional  District  In  Alle- 
gheny County,  and  all  of  Beavsr  County.  In 
this  large  area.  I  have  been  able  -a  recommend 
that  the  head  office  be  locate<  in  a  central 
location  for  our  District,  250  Mt.  Lebanon 
Boulevard.  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa.,  15234,  which 
Intersects  Castle  Shannon  Roid.  This  office 
Is  open  Monday  through  Frldiiy,  from  8:30 
am  to  5:00  pm.  The  telephone  number  Is 
343-4833  if  you  would  like  t)  inquire  for 
further  instructions  to  leam  pn  >cedures. 

I  am  glad  to  advise  you  tha  .  this  Federal 
Census  office  in  our  District  is  being  set  up 
on  a  bi-partisan  basis,  consist  ing  of  35  of- 
fice workers  and  300  field  wirkers.  These 
workers  are  carefully  selected  people  resid- 
ing in  otir  area  and  are  full  time  Federal 
employees  during  the  time  of  the  taking  of 
the  Census. 

Sincerely, 

Jamei  G.  Pulton. 

PS. — I  know  it  will  interest  you  to  leam 
that  the  first  Census  was  taken  In  1790  when 
the  United  States  had  3.929.214  citizens.  In 
1880  our  U.S.  population  had  risen  to  31,443.- 
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321.  By  1900  we  had  76,994,675  people  and  In 
1930  122,775,046.  Already  the  computers  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  are  estimating  as  of  1  April  1970 
the  population  will  be  205  to  211  million  peo- 
ple! What  a  wonderful  nation  this  Is.  isn't 
it! — It  is  our  country — and  we  are  all  proud 
to  be  United  States  Citizens. 
Regards, 

Jim. 
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VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
REBUTS   LIFE   STORY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  one  of  my  constituents 
wrote  to  me  after  reading  the  May  22 
issue  of  Life  magazine  in  which  the  pub- 
lication reported,  according  to  my  con- 
stituent, tliat  this  Nation's  veterans'  hos- 
pitals were  rat  infested,  filthy,  over- 
crowded, and  grossly  imderstafTed  and 
that  these  conditions  were  brought  on  by 
imderfimding  or  lack  of  funds,  which 
presumably  were  due  to  a  careless  Con- 
gress and  a  redtape  ridden  executive 
branch. 

While  I  deplore  anything  but  the  best 
of  treatment  for  our  war  veterans  in  our 
VA  Hospitals.  I  do  think  the  Veterans' 
Administration  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  the  serious  charges  of 
neglect  made  by  one  of  our  Nation's 
leading  magazines.  Accordingly,  I  am  in- 
serting the  reply  of  Mr.  Donald  E.  John- 
son, the  Administrator  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  to  my  inquiry  in  the 
Record  and  I  recommend  it  be  given 
your  very  serious  attention: 

VKmLAMS'    AOMlmSTEATION, 

Washington.  D.C,  June  11,  1970. 
Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Deas  Ms.  BsoTHnx:  Thank  you  for  yotir 
Inquiry  requesting  my  views  on  the  Life 
Magazine  article  of  May  22,  1970. 

Prom  the  obviously  contrived  cover  page 
and  the  many  staged  hospital  photographs 
right  down  to  every  biting  word  of  narrative, 
the  Life  article  gives  a  totally  distorted  pic- 
ture of  the  VA  medical  program. 

Life  describes  the  VA  medical  program  as 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and  yet  in  not  one 
picture  or  one  word  of  the  text  did  the  maga- 
zine find  a  good  word  to  say  about  this  vast 
health  complex  that  is  ably  serving  mote  sick 
and  disabled  veterans  than  ever  before  in 
history. 

Everything  in  the  article  seems  arranged 
to  heighten  Life's  theme  of  "Prom  Vietnam 
to  a  VA  HosplUl— ASSIGNMENT  TO  NE- 
GLECT," including  the  cover  of  the  maga- 
zine. The  designed  contrast  in  the  two  pho- 
tographs on  the  cover  should  be  evident  to 
every  reader. 

The  top  photo  on  the  cover — in  bright 
color — shows  happy  and  smiling  servicemen 
during  a  moment  of  respite  on  the  Cambo- 
dian front.  The  lower  photo — an  unlighted 
study  in  plain  black  and  white — shows  a  sin- 
gle veteran  posed  in  an  attitude  of  dejection. 
Aside  from  the  obvious  color  and  lighting 
contrasts,  neither  picture  is  at  all  typical. 
Certainly  not  all  of  our  boys  fighting  In 
Cambodia  are  happy  and  smiling,  and  I  can 
say  with  even  more  assurance  that  not  all 
VA  patients — including  the  one  on  the 
cover — are  In  a  perpetual  state  of  deJ«oUon. 


The  same  unsmiling  patient  Is  pictured 
in  the  first  photograph  in  the  article  Itself. 
Life  says  he  "waits  helplessly  to  be  dried." 
These  patients  are  not  left  unattended  in 
the  shower  room.  Actually,  hospital  attend- 
ants help  bathe  these  paralyzed  patients,  and 
then  dry  them  Immediately.  In  this  Instance, 
the  busy  attendant  was  asked  to  step  aside 
while  the  "wait  helplessly"  picture  was 
taken. 

When  we  first  saw  the  Life  article  It  was 
noticeable  that  In  only  two  of  the  10  photo- 
graphs of  the  Bronx  VA  Hospital  were  any 
VA  hospital  employees  clearly  visible.  This 
seemed  strange  considering  that  the  hospital 
is  served  by  more  than  1.600  VA  employees 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  helpful  volunteers. 
Then  we  learned  that  employees  were  asked 
to  stand  outside  camera  range — apparently 
to  heighten  the  impression  of  patient  neglect. 

Our  official  Investigation  at  the  Bronx  hos- 
pital resulted  in  many  sworn  affidavits  vol- 
unteered by  reliable  eye-witnesses  telling  in 
detail  how  this  and  other  Life  photographs 
were  posed  or  staged. 

Although  Life  officials  deny  any  staging 
or  posing  of  pictures,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  veteran-patient  featured  in  most 
of  the  Life  pictures  has,  according  to  the  New 
York  Sunday  News,  admitted  that  some  pho- 
tographs were  Indeed  posed  or  exaggerated. 

We  take  Issue  not  only  with  the  photo- 
graphs that  appeared  in  Life,  but  also  with 
the  selection  of  the  photographs  finally  used. 

For  Instance.  Life  staffers  visited  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  VA  Hospital  on  three  separate 
occasions,  talked  freely  to  many  patients. 
Including  severely  disabled  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, and  shot  scores  of  photographs.  Many 
of  the  plcttu^s  centered  around  the  hospital 
routine  of  a  22-year-old  Vietnam  amputee. 

This  young  man  told  the  Life  reporter 
he  thought  his  VA  treatment  was  good — 
much  better.  In  fact,  than  the  military  hos- 
pital from  which  he  transferred.  Other  Viet- 
nam veterans  made  similar  comments.  Yet, 
none  of  these  veterans  who  praised  VA  care 
rated  one  word  or  one  picture  in  the  final 
article. 

The  truth  Is  that  each  month  VA  hospitals 
receive  literally  hundreds  of  unsolicited  let- 
ters from  veterans  and  their  loved  ones  ex- 
pressing gratitude  for  the  excellent  VA  care 
these  veterans  received. 

We  take  exception  to  much  of  the  text  of 
the  Life  article  as  well  as  the  misleading  pic- 
tures. Pot  example,  there  has  never  been  a 
single  verifiable  report  of  a  rat  ever  having 
been  seen  In  the  hospital.  Aad  most  certain- 
ly the  VA  hospital  system  Is  not  a  "medical 
sltim"  as  branded  by  Life. 

Offended  by  the  Life  article  and  other  re- 
cent media  attacks  on  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram, the  Council  of  Deans  of  the  American 
Association  of  Medical  Colleges  at  a  recent 
meeting  unanimously  went  on  record  in  two 
particulars. 

Plrst,  the  Council,  composed  of  the  Deans 
of  the  101  medical  schools  In  America  that 
set  the  pace  for  the  very  best  there  Is  In  medi- 
cine, condemned — as  completely  unjusti- 
fied— what  the  body  referred  to  as  intem- 
perate and  Inaccurate  attacks  on  the  VA 
program.  The  distinguished  Council  then  re- 
affirmed Its  complete  confidence  In  the  con- 
tinuing ability  of  VA  hospitals  to  render 
high  quality  medical  care. 

The  Life  repKjrter  held  a  nearly  90-mlnute 
Interview  with  me  In  my  capACity  as  head  of 
the  VA.  What  survived  of  this  in-depth  Inter- 
view was  a  single  sentence  in  the  final  arti- 
cle, and  even  this  one  sentence  was  belittled 
by  Life  in  the  very  next  line  of  the  article. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  VA  facts  about 
the  so-called  "medical  slum"  given  the  re- 
porter, all  of  which  were  totally  Ignored  In 
Life's  final  summation : 

The  highest  medical  evaluation  board  In 
the  land  Is  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hospital 
Accreditation.  Sponsoring  the  commission 
are  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
AmerioMt  Hospital  Aasocl*tion,  the  American 
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College  of  Physicians,  and  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  All  of  VA's  166  hospitals  are 
fully  accredited  by  this  commission. 

(Had  the  Life  reporter  bothered  to  In- 
quire at  the  Bronx  VA  Hospital,  he  would 
have  learned  that  the  Joint  Commission 
made  its  i>erlodic  insiiection  of  this  hospital 
Just  last  December.  The  commission's  Jan- 
uary 10,  1970,  rep>ort  on  the  hospital  said, 
•The  medical  staff  and  administration  are 
conunended  for  the  evidence  shown  of  con- 
tinued high  quality  care  given  to  the  pa- 
tients In  this  facility."  The  Bronx  accredita- 
tion was  renewed  without  reservation.) 

VA  hospital  staffs  Include  many  of  the 
real  experts  in  American  medicine.  More 
than  2,200  of  VA's  5,100  doctors  are  board 
certified  sfteclallsts  as  the  result  of  three 
to  five  years  of  extra  medical  training. 

VA  hospitals  are  now  funded  at  the 
highest  level  in  history.  The  basic  medical 
care  budget  for  Pascal  Year  i970  was  a  rec- 
ord $1,541,701,000.  President  Nixon  has  asked 
Congress  for  $210,000,000  more  than  even 
this  record  sum  for  Fiscal  Year  1971,  which 
starts  July  1,  1970.  The  extra  money  for  the 
new  dscal  year  will  permit  the  hiring  of 
5.700  more  medical  employees,  bringing  the 
agency  to  an  all-time  high  employment  peak. 

The  real  tragedy  of  the  Life  article  is  not 
the  erroneous  impression  left  In  the  mind 
of  its  millions  of  readers,  but  the  fact  it 
does  great  damage  to  the  very  program  it 
says  it  is  trying  to  strengthen. 

The  article  has  been  demoralizing  to  the 
m.any  thousands  of  dedicated  hospital  em- 
ployees whose  sole  mission  Is  to  serve  sick 
and  disabled  veterans.  It  will  make  even 
more  difficult  the  recruitment  of  scarce- 
category  health  field  employees  needed  to 
take  care  of  these  veterans.  As  a  result  of 
tne  article,  we  have  noted  real  apprehension 
among  young  Vietnam  veterans  destined 
for  transfer  from  military  hospitals  to  VA 
installations — an  alarm  tliat  is  needless  and 
totally  unfair  to  these  men,  for  VA  will  give 
them  the  best  of  care. 

By  constantly  preaching  the  theme  of 
neglect,  the  article  is  also  a  reflection  on 
the  wonderful  citizen-volunteers  who  reg- 
ularly visit  and  help  veterans  in  every  VA 
hospital  across  the  land.  There  are  more 
than  100,000  of  these  volunteers  who  give  in 
excess  of  nine-million  hours  of  their  time 
each  year  to  bring  a  touch  of  home  Into 
oiu-  hofpltals. 

I  trust  that  these  comments  will  assure 
you  m  regard  to  the  Life  article.  I  want  to 
assure  you,  too,  that  our  medical  person- 
nel will  continue  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible medical  care,  for  our  hospital  staffs  feel 
Just  as  I  do  that  we  are  privileged  to  serve 
America's  finest  citizens — our  veterans. 
Sincerely, 

DoNALO  E.  Johnson. 

Administrator. 

Enclostire. 


A  USEFUL  DIALOG  ON  TEXTILE 
IMPORTS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  n.UNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  econ- 
omy is  so  complex  that  imbalances  of 
power  are  common.  Although  imbalance 
of  economic  power  is  not  in  itself  evil, 
when  men  working  in  a  particular  indus- 
try see  their  jobs  rapidly  disappearing, 
they  may  be  suffering  from  an  unneces- 
sary injustice. 

Many  of  our  2"^  million  men  and 
women  employed  in  textile  and  apparel 
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industries  are  presently  being  phased  out 
of  their  jobs.  This  is  unnecessary  and 
therefore  unjust  because  those  who  gain 
through  depriving  our  domestic  textile 
and  apparel  industries  of  work  are  not  in 
urgent  need  of  bloated  profits.  The  large 
retailers  can  do  very  well  and  still  allow 
for  high  levels  of  employment  among 
U.S.  clothing  workers,  by  limiting  their 
purchase  of  imported  clothes.  Compro- 
mise will  allow  both  retailers  and  factory 
labor  a  fair  deal, 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  "Labor  News 
Conference"  into  the  Record  to  inform 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  of 
a  side  of  the  story  which  has  not  been 
adequately  told. 

The  document  referred  to  follows: 
Labor  News  Conference 

Subject:  Export  of  U.S.  Jobs. 

Guest:  Murray  Finley.  vice  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  APL-CIO  and  manager  of  the 
union's  Chicago  Joint  Board. 

Reporters:  NeU  GUbride,  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  Associated  Press;  Harry 
Conn,  editor  of  I^ress  Associates,  Incorpo- 
rated. 

Moderator:  Prank  Harden. 

Mutual  Announces.  The  following  time  Is 
presented  as  a  public  service  by  this  station 
and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

Harden.  Labor  News  Conference.  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference, 
a  public  affairs  program  brought  to  you  by 
the  APL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference  brings 
together  leading  APL-CIO  representatives 
and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  Today's 
guest  is  Murray  Finley,  a  vice  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  APL-CIO  and  manager  of  the 
union's  Chicago  Joint  Board. 

Several  months  ago.  four  Chicago  news- 
papers refused  to  publish  an  advertisement 
explaining  that  members  of  the  Clothing 
Workers  union  were  picketing  a  Chicago  de- 
partment store  protesting  the  sale  of  im- 
ported men's  apparel  made  by  workers  paid 
wages  far  less  than  American  levels.  As  a 
result  the  tmion  filed  a  lawsuit  against  the 
newspapers,  which  is  now  on  appeal.  Legal 
and  communications  issues  involved  In  the 
case  may  well  seriously  affect  other  trade 
unions  In  situations  where  monopoly  control 
of  communications  media  may  be  found. 
Here  to  question  Mr.  Finley  about  this  par- 
ticular case,  and  the  Implications  it  may  have 
for  other  unions,  are  Nell  Gilbride,  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press, 
and  Harry  Conn,  editor  of  Press  Associates, 
Incorporated.  Your  moderator.  Prank  Harden. 

And  now,  Mr.  GUbride,  I  believe  you  have 
the  first  question? 

Gilbride.  Mr.  Finley,  what  is  the  status  of 
your  union's  suit  against  the  newspapers? 
Has  there  been  a  decision  on  it  yet? 

PiNLET.  We  had  a  decision  In  the  District 
Court — the  Federal  District  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  Dllnols.  The  court  ruled 
against  us  on  a  motion  for  summary  Judg- 
ment by  the  newspai)ers. 

We  have  slnoe  appealed  the  decision  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit.  The  briefs  have  been 
filed  on  our  behalf.  The  decision  will  prob- 
ably not  come  down  until  sometime  In  the 
fall. 

GiLBRmE.  What  did  the  lower  court  say, 
In  effect,  in  turning  you  down  on  this? 

PiNLET.  The  lower  court  ruled,  In  essence, 
that  newspapers  are  private  property  and 
that  the  government  has  no  right  to  order 
the  owner  of  a  private  property  how  to  use 
his  property. 

Conn.  Mr.  Plnley,  speeifically  what  were 
you  trying  to  say  In  the  ads? 

PiNLET.  If  I  may  go  back  Just  a  bit,  Mr. 
Conn,  our  organization  has  been  deeply  con- 
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cemed  with  the  Increasmg  Imports  of  apparel 
from  abroad.  partlctUarly  from  low-wage 
areas.  Part  of  our  campaign  has  been  In  terms 
of  working  out  International  agreements  so 
that  there  is  regulation  of  the  fiow  of  im- 
ports. We  were  forced,  on  occasion,  to  picket 
stores — retail  establishments — peaceful  pick- 
eting to  Inform  the  ctistomers  of  the  various 
stores  that  are  carrying  the  imported  men's 
clothing. 

Conn.  Strictly  Informational  picket  lines? 
PtNLET.  Yes,  strictly  Informational,  ao  that 
the  constimer  could  decide  whether  or  not  he 
wanted  to  buy  such  items. 

We  got  involved,  in  August  of  last  year — 
in  picketing  Marshall  Field — one  of  the  large 
department  stores — and  was,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, the  largest  importer  of  men's  suits,  at 
the  time.  In  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  was  in- 
formational picketing. 

We  felt,  though,  that  to  be  effective  with 
our  picketing  and  to  get  our  story  to  the 
consumer — the  problem  that  we're  facing 
with  Imports,  what  imports  mean  to  Jobs, 
and  what  we  want  to  do  about  the  problem — 
we  felt  tlie  only  way  we  could  really  be  effec- 
tive on  a  large  scale  was  to  place  ads  in  the 
four  Chicago  newspapers — full-page  ads. 
paid  ads — telling,  in  simple  language,  why 
we  were  picketing  Marshall  Field.  This  is  how 
the  suit  began. 

GiLBRU>E.  Well.  Mr.  Plnley,  is  your  position 
that  the  question  of  freedom  of  press  goes  to 
advertisements  and  that  a  newspaper  should 
have  to  accept  anybody's  advertisement? 

PiNLEY.  Yes.  subject,  of  course,  to  the  con- 
dition that  it's  not  libelous  or  illegal  on  its 
face,  or  asking  something  that  is  clearly  un- 
lawful. 

But,  as  to  advertising  on  an  issue  of  im- 
portance— advertising  which  is  clearly  legal — 
in  my  Judgment,  particularly  where  you  have 
a  monopoly  situation,  newspapers  should  be 
required,  under  our  Constitution,  to  accept 
those  ads  and  to  carry  them. 

Gilbride.  Did  the  newspapers  in  this  case 
give  you  any  reason  why  they  would  not 
carry  your  ads? 

PiNLET.  Well,  it  depends.  To  see  the  back- 
ground— in  Chicago,  there  are  four  newspa- 
pers owned  by  two  companies.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  Company  owns  the  Tribune,  which 
is  a  morning  paper  and  owns  Today,  which 
is  an  afternoon  paper.  Field  Enterprises,  In- 
corporated, owns  the  Sun-Times,  which  is 
the  morning  paper,  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  which  is  the  afternoon  paper.  These  are 
the  four  daily  newspapers  In  Chicago.  No 
other  newspaper  In  Chicago  has  a  circulation 
over  40,000.  These  papers  have  circulation 
from  400.000  to  1  million,  on  Simdays,  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

When  we  offered  these  ads,  one  company, 
the  Tribune,  raised  a  couple  of  legal  ques- 
tions and  asked  us  to  change  the  language. 
We  agreed  to  do  It.  So  there  were  no  legal 
objections.  Then  they  Just  turned  it  down, 
without  gi\'lng  us  the  reason. 

The  Field  paper,  in  my  recollection  took 
the  position,  "we're  turning  you  down  be- 
cause you  mention  another  oomp&ny  without 
their  permission" — ^whlch  company  was  Mar- 
shall Field.  We  answered  them,  by  the  way, 
one,  that  we  have  no  objection  if  you  will 
get  Field's  permission  to  do  It.  and  two,  the 
fact  Is.  they  carried  ads  at  the  same  time 
we  were  trying  to  get  ours  published — ads 
attacking  other  Institutions,  without  getting 
an  okay  from  those  Institutions. 

Conn.  Mr.  Plnley,  Marshall  Field  is  one  of 
the  largest  advertisers  in  the  Chicago  papers. 
Do  you  feel  that  was  an  Important  factor  In 
tbelr  decision? 

PiNLET.  In  my  mind,  definitely — without 
any  question.  Field  knew  about  our  propoe«d. 
ad.  by  the  way. 

Conn.  At  the  time  you  wanted  to  place 
your  ad,  did  Maretiall  Field  have  any  ads 
about  Hong  Kong  suits  for  sale? 

PiNLET.  They  were  carrying  a  series  of  ads 
on  not  only  Hong  Kong  suits,  but  ads  about 
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Imported  suit* — Italian  sultB.  They  were 
carrying  acU  about  Jackets  and  other  Im- 
ported articles  from  all  over  ;he  world — a 
whole  series  of  ads. 

CoKN.  So,  your  contention  Is  that  one  side 
of  the  Issue  was  presented,  but  i  he  other  side 
was  not? 

Pi3«,rr.  Their  ads.  Mr.  Conn,  went  to  the 
point  of  what  great  advantages  In  styling, 
and  skill  and  tailoring,  and  so  forth  were  in 
the  garments  that  they  were  oflerlng — Im- 
ported garments.  We  had  no  opportunity, 
frankly,  to  give  the  other  side  of  the  story 
on  that. 

OiLBBiDC.  Mr.  Plnley,  what's  iie  most  Im- 
portant Issue  to  your  union  li  this  partic- 
ular case?  Is  It  to  establish  the  right  of  any- 
body to  advertise  In  a  newspaper,  or,  do  you 
think  this  Is  the  best  way  that  tou  can  carry 
on  your  flght  against  Importedi  clothing? 

FiNLET.  Fighting  the  Import  of  clothing  la 
carried  In  a  number  of  ways.  We  have  been 
trying  to  encourage  our  govem^ient  to  enter 
Into  International  agreements  with  other 
countries.  This  is  what  we  arp  seeking  by 
agreements  on  the  flow  of  impjorts  into  the 
United  States.  I 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  bacl|ground. 

An  International  agreement  wias  negotiated 
through  GATT — the  General  Agreement  of 
Trades  and  Tarlfls — In  Geneva—  'Covering  Im- 
ports of  cotton  textiles.  We  bdlleve  In  this 
approach. 

There  Is  no  International  sign  ement  cover- 
ing Imports  of  wool  or  man-iiade  fibers — 
synthetic  fibers. 

So  one.  we  are  seeking  to  get  Interna- 
tional agreement  on  this. 

If  we  are  unable  to  get  ttat,  then  we 
seek,  through  legislation — th»  bill  sub- 
mitted by  Congressman  Wilbur  Mills  (D- 
Ark ) .  setting  forth  the  numbets  that  could 
come  Into  this  country,  based  oa  an  Increas- 
ing percentage. 

Now.  we  found  out  that  no  1  orelgn  coun- 
try is  going  to  enter  into  an  international 
agreement.  If  major  retailers — i  uch  as  Mar- 
shall Field — will  buy.  without  any  limita- 
tion. Impxirted  articles.  Why  should  they 
enter  Into  such  an  agreement?  They  can  seU 
them,  and  there  Is  no  need  foi  them  to  do 
so.  So  therefore,  we  would  go  to  a  retailer 
like  Field,  we  would  picket  th<m — Informa- 
tlonaUy — to  discourage  them  f r(  im  encourag- 
ing foreign  countries,  hoping  th^t  we  can  get 
them  to  enter  Into  an  International  agree- 
ment. 

Now,  In  order  to  carry  thli  story  more 
fully,  the  need  for  advertising  has  become 
more  and  more  evident.  We  <  an  pass  out 
leaflets.  We  can  do  all  the  thln^  that  trade 
unions  do.  But  nothing.  In  01  ir  Judgment, 
would  have  been  more  effective  than  telling 
the  people  of  Chicago,  in  a  'ull-i>age  ad, 
why  we  were  picketing  Marshill  Field — the 
story  of  Imports,  from  our  pott  t-of-vlew. 

OnjBRiDK.  Would  you  hope,  through  such 
ads,  to  get  them  to  stop  buylni;  such  cloth- 
ing, or,  to  supp>ort  leglslatlonl 

FiNLrr.  Stopping  purchases  would  auto- 
matically help,  very  candldl  r,  encourage 
other  countries  to  enter  into  negotiations. 
IX  major  retailers — because  of  the  Infor- 
mation and  public  understanding  of  the 
problem — stop  buying  Importeu  apparel  In 
majar  quantities,  it  becomes  dt  Interest  to 
foreign  cotintrles  to  enter  In^o  an  agree- 
ment with  our  country.  Then  they  would 
know  that  they  can  have  an  ln<  reaslng  mar- 
ket, but  by  regulation  of  exports  from  their 
country  to  oura.  It  would  help. 

In  addition,  by  the  way.  It  \rould  also  be 
helpful  In  Inducing  Congress.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, to  pass  legislation.  If  we  couldn't  get 
International  agreement. 

Congressmen  know  how  tb>lr  conatltu- 
ents  feel.  II  there  Is  an  increaatd  awareness 
among  their  constituents  of  the  threat  to 
Jobs  by  an  unregulated  flow  ol  Imports,  we 
know  Congress  would  be  mucit  more  sym- 
pathetic— Increasingly    sympatlietlc    to    the 
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idea  of  legislation.  And,  many  Congressmen 
are  sympathetic  already. 

Conn.  Mr.  Flnley.  It's  the  contention  of 
the  American  Retail  Federation  that  the 
drive  that  the  textile  and  apparel  \inlons 
have  for  import  quotas  from  low-wage  coun- 
tries is  denying  the  American  consumer  the 
right  to  select — the  right  to  have  lower-cost 
goods.  How  does  your  union  answer  this 
argument? 

FiNLBY.  There  are  two. 

First.  In  the  specific  case — where  we  were 
picketing  Marshall  Field — American  consum- 
ers were  not  getting  the  benefit  of  lower 
costs.  Very  candidly — and  this  was  admitted 
to  us — I  had  discussions  with  high  ofllclals 
of  the  company — they  took  a  greater  markup. 
For  example,  take  suits  that  sold  for — I 
think  it  was  $123  or  9130  reUll,  In  Chicago. 
Those  suits  for  what  they  cost,  should  have 
sold  for  less  than  $100.  Very  frankly,  they  got 
a  greater  markup.  The  American  consumers 
did  not  get  the  benefit.  The  lower  cost  was 
not  passed  on  to  them.  They  were  told,  it's 
Imported,  It  has  certain  characteristics,  and 
they  paid  more  for  It  than  they  would  have 
for  a  suit  with  that  kind  of  labor  cost  pur- 
chased In  the  United  States. 

So,  In  this  case,  the  American  consumer 
did  not  get  the  lower  cost. 

Also,  when  the  Retail  Federation  tells  us 
that  any  regulation  of  Imports  Is  denying 
American  consumers,  It  disturbed  me.  And 
I'll  tell  you  why. 

Take  any  store  In  this  country — whether  It's 
a  Field  or  a  Macys.  When  they  compete,  they 
compete  with  a  Olmbels  or  some  other  re- 
taller  who  pays  the  same  wage  levels  for 
their  workers.  Now,  the  advertiser  competes 
with  American  standards  of  advertising. 

The  only  guy  who  is  asked  to  compete  with 
7(  an  hour  Is  the  guy  who  makes  the  suit. 
That's  our  member. 

Conn.  You  say  7<  an  hour — you  mean 
wages? 

FiNLST.  In  Korea  and  In  Taiwan — South 
Korea  and  Taiwan  It's  7>4  <•  Japan  Is  higher — 
37;  an  hour  to  workers  making  men's  suits. 
Now  everybody  In  the  whole  Import  process 
competes  with  an  American  competitor — at 
American  level.  But,  they  want  our  tailor 
who  makes  the  suits  and  gets  $3.30  an  hour — 
In  Chicago — to  be  the  guy  who's  got  to  carry 
the  competition  with  37f  an  hour  in  Japan, 
or  $60  In  Italy. 

When  the  Retail  Federation  talks  about 
the  American  consumers.  It's  the  most  Im- 
moral thing.  They  compete  only  with  Amer- 
ican competition. 

Now,  If  you  took  a  Marshall  Field,  and 
across  the  street  there  was  a  store  called 
"Nagasaki"  and  the  workers  In  that  store 
were  getting  SOr  an  hour,  and  the  president 
was  getting  $5,000  a  year.  Instead  of  $100,000, 
I'd  like  to  bear  how  they  talked  about  that 
kind  of  competition. 

That  bothers  me.  It's  an  Immoral  argu- 
ment on  their  part. 

Only  our  people  have  to  carry  the  burden 
of  the  competitive  costs. 

OiLMUDZ.  Mr.  Flnley,  could  you  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  problem?  Do 
you  have  any  idea  what,  roughly,  the  volume 
of  sales  of  these  imported  goods  is  In  this 
country?  And,  can  you  estimate  the  Job 
losses  to  your  union  in  recent  years? 

FiNUT.  Yes,  let  me  say  this.  It  depends 
ca  the  category  of  apparel. 

Today,  Imported  shirts  are  equal  to  one- 
third  of  American  production.  In  suits,  it's 
around  seven  percent — suits,  sport  coats,  and 
so  on.  But  the  Issue  Isn't  merely  the  total 
number.  It's  the  rate  of  growth  from  '68  to 
'69.  synthetic  and  wool  Imports  Increased 
45  percent  over  the  year  before.  In  certain 
areas,  it  went  as  high  as  300  percent. 

The  rate  of  growth  Is  what  frightens  us. 
We  realize  that  while  we  can  live  with  the 
figures  today.  In  terms  of  men's  suits,  if 
there  is  not  regulation,  we  know  that  In  an- 
other five  years,  the  figure  wlU  be  unbelieva- 
ble. 
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Now,  as  to  the  number  of  Jobs  lost,  let  me 
Jtist  give  you  the  figures  In  Chicago.  There 
are  close  to  one  thousand  fewer  Jobs  today 
than  there  were  a  year  ago.  And,  I'm  not 
talking  about  this  present  month,  with  the 
recession  aspect.  But,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Impact  of  the  recession — at  the  end 
of  last  year,  there  were  almost  a  thousand 
fewer  jobs  In  apparel,  in  Chicago,  than  there 
were  the  yesir  before. 

Now,  if  you  look  at  the  Increased  growth 
of  Imports  and  relate  it,  percentage-wise,  to 
the  number  of  Jobs  lost,  the  figures  are  al- 
most exact.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Conn.  Mr.  Flnley,  is  this  part  of  the  story 
that  you  wanted  to  tell  the  people  of  Chicago 
when  you  were  denied  the  right  to  place  the 
ads? 

FiNLXT.  This  Is  exactly  the  story  the  ad 
told.  It  told  why  we  were  picketing  Marshall 
Field  and  Company — and  it  goes  on  to  set  out 
the  number  of  jobs  affected,  the  cost  levels, 
and  so  on — and  why  we  felt  that  It  was  in 
the  Interests  of  the  American  consumer  to 
not  buy. 

We're  not  against  foreign  trade — let  me 
make  that  clear.  We  only  say  that  there  has 
to  be  a  degree  of  regulation  so  that  thousands 
of  i>eople  aren't  suddenly  dumped  out  of 
jobs.  We're  willing  as  the  population  grows 
and  as  the  market  increases,  to  let  the  num- 
ber of  Imported  suits  sold  In  this  country 
grow.  We'll  grow — our  Industry  will.  We  can 
grow  together.  But,  we  don't  want  Imports 
to  grow  at  our  expense,  and  we  are  not  ask- 
ing to  grow  at  the  expense  of  Imports. 

That  is  what  we  were  trying  to  say  In  the 
ad  that  the  papers  refused. 

Conn.  Some  people,  such  as  Thomas  Wat- 
son of  IBM,  advocate  that  labor-Intense  In- 
dustries, such  as  apparel,  and  textiles,  and 
leather  goods,  and  so  on,  ought  to  be  f armed- 
out  to  low-wage  areas — that  maybe  there  is 
no  longer  a  place  for  them  In  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. How  do  you  counter  such  arguments? 

FDn.KT.  Two  and  one  half  million  people 
are  employed  in  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustries in  this  country.  Unemployment  to- 
day u  five  percent— the  latest  flgiu-e.  What 
Mr.  Watson  would  do  with  those  2^  million, 
I  don't  know.  Where  he  Is  going  to  farm 
them  out,  I  don't  know.  These  industries  are 
large  employers,  by  the  way,  of  minorities. 
Our's  is  a  semi-skilled  Industry — although 
some  Jobs  are  skilled — but  basically,  the  bulk 
are  semi-skilled,  and  relatively  easy  to  learn, 
and  earn  a  decent  wage.  They  are,  as  I  said, 
the  largest  employers  of  minority  workers — 
the  largest  employers  of  women.  Some  7S 
percent  of  our  members  are  women  employed 
In  this  Industry.  If  this  Industry  Is  wiped 
out,  by  permitting  It  to  go  to  7c  or  30c  an 
hour,  what  happens  to  these  3V^  million  peo- 
ple? Where  do  they  go?  Is  Mr.  Watson  going 
to  employ  them  at  IBM?  Do  they  go  on  wel- 
fare? Will  this  be  to  the  Interests  of  our 
coxmtry? 

Gn.3RtDr.  But  Mr.  Flnley,  what  is  happen- 
ing to  those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  so  far — 
do  you  have  any  Idea? 

FiNLET.  I  would  assume  that  those  minor- 
ity workers  who  have  lost  jobs  in  our  Indus- 
try have  had  trouble,  because  they  can't  be- 
come machinists,  steelworkers  and  so  on 
overnight. 

I  would  guess  there  would  be  a  correlation 
between  loss  of  Jobs  and  unemployment  and 
the  problems  of  the  unemployed.  There 
wasn't  a  simple  turnover  Into  ather  areas, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  skills  Involved 
and  ether  factors. 

There  are  only  so  many  places  that  kind 
of  group  can  be  employed. 

Now,  let  me  make  another  comment  on 
this. 

You  know,  we  don't  even  believe  In  "free 
trade"  In  the  United  States.  Let  me  explain. 
We  have  a  federal  minimum  wage.  If  you 
want  to  manufacttire  in  Mississippi,  or  In 
Alabama,  or  in  Illinois,  you've  got  to  pay  at 
least  $1 .60  an  hour,  in  order  to  sell  your  goods 
across  state  lines. 
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If  you  want  to  manufacture  In  Puerto 
Rico  and  sell  in  the  U.S.,  you've  got  to  pay 
a  minimum  wage  of  almost  $1.60. 

We  accept  the  fact  that  It's  alright.  In  the 
United  States,  to  have  a  slight  minimum,  of 
$1.60.  In  order  to  compete  with  each  other 
in  this  country,  you've  got  to  pay  overtime 
for  hours  over  40.  We  accept  this  as  a  decent 
principle. 

What  makes  It  holy  If  you  cross  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  pay  7c  an  hour — and  unlimited 
overtime  becomes  okay.  Now,  if  there  were 
International  fair  standards,  by  the  way — 
labor  standards — then  we  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  opening  It  up  to  anything.  If  they 
paid  $1.60  or  $1.50  an  hour,  gave  reasonable 
overtime  and  had  no  child  labor,  then  we 
would  say  "fine."  But.  why  is  it  alright  If  in 
this  country,  we  accept  the  principle  that  if 
you  want  to  sell  from  one  part  of  this  country 
to  another,  you've  got  to  maintain  at  least 
certain  minimum  standards?  Why  should  it 
become  holy.  If  it  comes  from  Taiwan,  or 
Honk  Kong,  or  Italy,  or  Japan,  to  pay  any 
wage? 

Conn.  Mr.  Flnley,  do  you  feel  that  free 
trade  Is  a  realistic  approach  today?  Is  there 
free  trade?  Is  free  trade,  for  instance,  pos- 
sible between  Japan  and  the  United  States? 

FiNLET.  Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way — you 
shouldn't  ask  us,  ask  the  Japanese,  they  are 
the  most  "non-free-traders"  in  the  world. 
You  can't  sell  manufactured  products  to 
them.  They  have  a  total  trade  barrier  aroimd 
their  country. 

Conn.  What  quantities  of  clothing  does 
Japan  buy  in  the  United  SUtes? 

FiNLBT.  None. 

Conn.  Is  It  because  of  the  price  factor? 

FiNLTT.  You  can't  sell  to  them — you  Just 
can't. 

Conn.  Why?  Do  you  mean  they  won't  per- 
mit it? 

FiNiXT.  Right — that's  right. 

Gn^aiDE.  What,  Mr.  Flnley,  is  the  govern- 
ment's attitude  toward  a  situation  where 
we  cannot  sell  our  goods — the  United  States 
cannot  sell  its  goods — in  Ja^an,  but  Japan 
can  apparently  send  large  quantities  of  goods 
Into  this  country? 

FiNLEY.  I  can  only  go  on  their  word. 
Whether  they  mean  what  they  say,  we  can 
only  speculate. 

This  Administration  said  that  they  were  in 
sympathetic  agreement  with  our  problem  In 
textile  and  apparel,  but  wanted  first  to  work 
it  out  by  agreement.  We  are  in  accord  with 
that.  And,  so  far  as  we  know — from  what 
they  have  told  us  and  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  have  said  this — they 
understand  our  problem  and  are  in  accord 
with  our  position. 

OiLBHioB.  A  number  of  other  unions,  Mr. 
Flnley,  have  voiced  the  same  concern  over 
this  problem  In  their  Industries — many  dif- 
ferent industries.  Many  of  them  are  testify- 
ing In  Congress  on  this.  What  do  you  think  Is 
going  to  come  from  Congress — any  legislation 
to  help  you? 

'Funxr.  I'm  very  hopeful  that  the  Mills  blU 
or  something  similar  will  be  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  To  our  knowledge, 
a  majority  of  the  Congressmen  already  favor 
the  legislation,  and  from  what  we  know  of 
the  Senate,  we  think  a  majority  there  also 
favor  It. 

We  are  hopeful  and  seml-optlmistic,  that  If 
we  can't  do  it  by  agreement.  It  will  be  done 
by  legislation. 

On.BRn>E.  Basically,  what  would  the  legis- 
lation do,  restrict  Imports? 

FiNLET.  The  legislation,  as  proposed  by 
Congressman  Mills,  would  go  back  to  the 
1968  levels,  and  Import  growth  would  go  ac- 
cording to  market  growth. 

But  It  also  provides  that  If  International 
agreements  were  entered  Into,  thoee  agree- 
ments wo\ild  supercede  the  law.  It  doeent 
foreclose  International  agreements. 

Conn.  I  gather,  Mr.  Plnley,  that  your  first 
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preference  is  a  voluntary  approach,  but  if  you 
can't  get  that,  then  you  want  the  Mills  bill. 
Is  that  correct? 

PiNLET.  Yes — yes,  that  is  correct. 

OiLBRniE.  Why  do  you  think,  Mr.  Flnley, 
that  this  problem  has  grown  so  In  recent 
years — among  so  many  Industries,  affecting 
many  unions? 

FiNLET.  Well,  I'm  not  in  a  position  to  talk 
about  all  the  many  Industries.  But  one  rea- 
son Is  that  American  capital  has  set  up  ap- 
parel plants  In  other  countries,  with  Ameri- 
can know-how,  American  investment  and 
American  design.  Some  of  our  giant  mall 
order  houses  have  actually  and  deliberately 
fostered  the  manufacture  of  ^parel  In  low- 
wage  areas. 

Conn.  Are  many  of  these  foreign  firms 
actually  American-owned — the  competing 
firms? 

PiNLET.  Not  all,  necessarily — but  a  number 
of  them  are.  In  Japan,  no,  but  in  many  of 
the  other  countries  of  the  Par  East,  the 
answer  is  yes — they  are  American-owned. 

Harden.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Today's 
Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  Murray 
Flnley,  a  vice  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  and 
manager  of  the  union's  Chicago  Joint  Board. 
Representing  the  press  were  Harry  Conn, 
editor  of  Press  Associates,  Incorporated,  and 
Nell  GUbrlde,  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press.  This  Is  your  moderator, 
Frank  Harden,  inviting  you  to  listen  again 
next  week,  tabor  News  Ccmference  Is  a  public 
affairs  production  of  the  AFL-CIO,  produced 
in  cooperation  with  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  A  FORMER 
MEMBER  OP  THE  COMMUNIST 
PARTY  WHO  WAS  ALSO  AN  FBI 
INFORMANT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WHSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

ISStTE   OF   THE   DAT 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Malik  on  Dissent. — Ray  McHugh  of  Copley 
News  Service  reported  on  a  recent  visit  in 
Lebanon  with  Dr.  Charles  Malik,  who  said: 
"President  NUon's  calUng  In  history  Is  to 
relnstlll  pride  in  America.  If  he  can't,  God 
help  you  and  Ood  help  us  all.  Your  liberals 
and  Intellectuals  in  both  parties  have  be- 
trayed the  United  SUtes,  not  wilfully,  but 
nonetheless  disastrously.  Why  Is  America  in 
trouble  In  many  parts  of  the  world?  Simply 
because  there  has  been  a  retreat  of  Western 
ideas,  coupled  with  a  parallel  retreat  of  con- 
science within  the  United  States.  People  are 
no  longer  sure  the  United  States  is  what  it 
used  to  be.  The  hippies,  the  student  demon- 
strations, the  neo-lsolatlonlsm,  are  only  the 
most  alarming  aspects  of  a  softening  of  your 
Inner  fiber  .  .  .  and  an  absence  of  strong 
voices.  President  Nixon,  I  think  Is  now  deter- 
mined to  provide  that  voice.  He  Is  deter- 
mined, even  at  the  risk  of  great  unpopularity, 
to  force  the  United  States  to  face  up  to  Its 
responsibilities.  We  must  all  pray  that  he  Is 
successful  In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  You 
need  a  victory.  Once  you  have  that,  you  may 
once  again  find  the  confidence  that  can  help 
■11  of  itt  solve  our  problems.  What  Is  hi^- 
penlng  in  America  goes  far  deeper  than  any 
clever  political  maneuvering.  An  alarming 
state  of  mind  has  infected  your  Intellectual 
community,  a  kind  of  arrogance.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  Harvard,  of  which  Z 
am  so  proud,  is  no  longer  a  great  university. 
Every  American  and  every  university  must 
reflect  on  this  retreat,  this  withdrawal  of 
spirit.  Freedom  is  not  anarchy.  Freedom  is 
responslbUlty." 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 

for  several  years  now,  radio  station 
WISN-Milwaukee,  with  Don  Proehlich, 
the  news  director  as  the  primary  inter- 
viewer, has  conducted  a  program  entitled 
"The  Soxmd  of  Ideas."  On  this  regular 
Sunday  program,  people  of  many  walks 
of  life,  and  with  a  wide  variety  of  opin- 
ions, are  provided  with  opportunities  for 
free  discussions  of  their  points  of  view. 

On  May  18,  Mr.  Proehlich  interviewed 
Mr.  Jerry  Kirk,  a  former  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  an  FBI  inform- 
ant. The  subject  was  the  campus  un- 
rest in  our  coimtry.  I  commend  the  read- 
ing of  this  interview  to  my  colleagues: 
An  Intxbvixw  WrtH  a  Fokkxr  Memwicb  or 

THE     COMMTmiST     PARTY     WHO     WAS     ALSO 

AN  FBI  Informant 

DF:  Good  evening.  There  is  much  outrage 
being  voiced  on  hundreds  of  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses  today.  Young  people  are 
protesting,  some  by  boycott,  some  by  march- 
ing, some  by  vandalism  and  arson.  There  have 
never  been  as  many  students  in  protest  as 
there  are  today,  and  the  majority  are  not  the 
fire-bombers,  the  window-breakers,  and  the 
property  destroyers,  but  the  sympathizers 
who  sometimes  find  themselves  more  deeply 
involved  than  was  their  Intention.  Some  peo- 
ple have  pretty  strong  feelings  about  the 
hard-core  demonstrators,  where  they  get  their 
support,  and  if  they  are  linked  In  a  con- 
certed effbrt  to  disrupt  nationwide.  Ot» 
guest  this  evening  might  be  able  to  give  us 
BCHne  Insight  on  that  subject.  Well  be  talk- 
ing with  Mr.  Gerald  Kirk,  former  mid-west 
director  for  the  DuBols  dub,  former  mem- 
ber ot  the  Oommiinlst  Party,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Students  for  Democratic  Society, 
and  an  F3.I.  Informant.  Jerry,  let's  flr«t  get 
a  general  over-all  view  from  ]rou  as  a  yoiuog 
person  .  .  .  You  are  only  twenty-one,  rlghtf 

JK:  Right. 

DP:  As  a  man  wbo  has  bean  involved  with 
protest  groups  ...  on  the  present  campus 
imreet  situation.  What  does  it  mean  to  your 

JK:  Well.  It's  an  iinfortunate  oombinatlon 
of  true  Idealism  on  the  p€ut  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  Involved, 
and  some  very — what  I  would  call — Insldioua 
movements  and  actions  on  the  part  of  peo- 
ple who  are.  In  ik>  uncertain  terms,  part  of 
the  international  socialist  movement.  They 
brag  about  It.  They  talk  about  It.  They  take 
nxmey  from  it.  They  travel  to  Cuba,  North 
Viet  Nam,  Prague,  and  Moscow.  And  these 
people,  many  of  whom  are  well-known  lead- 
ers of  the  anti-war  movement,  are  trylnf 
their  best  to  bring  that  anti-war  movement 
around  to  the  position  of  the  international 
socialists.  I'm  talking  about  North  Viet  Nam 
and  Moscow.  And  the  unfortunate  combina- 
tion Is  that  most  of  the  younger  people  who 
are  Involved  in  this  are  very  Idealistic  and 
dont  realize  these  things. 

DF:  Then  what  you  are  saying  Is  there  Is 
a  hard-core  group  which  is  being  followed 
by  the  young  idealists,  probably — definitely — 
without  their  being  aware  at  It. 

JK:  Most  definitely.  Most  definitely. 

DF:  How  can  we  prove  this? 

JK:  Well,  you  can  prove  it  In  one  very 
short  and  very  easy  way:  You  can  accept  the 
fact  that  I'm  teUing  you  the  truth,  and  I 
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can  tell  you  what  I  learned  whei 
member  of  the  Communist  Party, 

OF:  Well,  let's  go  Into  some  of 
that  you  did  learn. 

JK:  WeU,  I  Joined  the 
U.S.A.    In    August    of    1966.    I    was 
btisicaUy   by   two   people.   One 
named  Ted  Pearson  who  was  the 
of    the    Illinois   section    of    the 
Party  Youth.  And  the  other  was 
Zaggarel,  who  was  the  national 
tary  of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S. 

DP:  You  were  then  17. 

JK:  I  had  Just  turned  18  a  cou 
before.  It  was  In  August,  and  my 
in  August. 

DP:   Why  would  they  have 
Jerry  Kirk,  do  you  suppose? 

JK:    Well,    because   I   had   been 
SD.S.  and  because  I  had  been 
W.   B.   OuBoLs   Clubs   of   America, 
was  the  primary  reason  for  their 
me.  They  wanted  me  to  go  back 
and  into  the  DuBols  Clubs  and  wcr): 
The  reasons  were  obvious;  they 
to  bring  it  to  what  they  called 
Leninist  position.  They  wanted 
the  kids  in  those  organizations 
position   that   Moscow  and   the 
namese  wanted  them  to  be  in.  I  wa ; 
in  no  uncertain   terms,  if  I  had 
tell  the  students  that  I  wasn't  a 
the  party  and  that   I  hated  the 
that  I  thought  the  party  was  mlddli  i 
no  longer  revolutionary.  I  was  tc 
Anything  to  get  the  Job  done. 

DP;  And  you  Joined  at  that  time 

JK:  I  Joined  the  Communist 
time. 

DP:  Were  you,  before  that  time 
the  P.B  I.  of  your  acUvitles? 

JK:  I  was.  Yes,  I  was. 

DP:  And  how  did  this  come  abo' i 

JK:  Well,  It  started  when  I  first 
University  of  Chicago  in   1965. 
I  knew  in  S  D.S  wanted  me  to  go 
of  demonstrations,  one  of  which 
Hubert  Humphrey,  of  all  people 
ra'her  curious  and  rather  suspicions 
these  were  well-to-do  young  peopl 
talking  about  a  revolution  of 
I  didn't  see  any  have-nots.  A 
people  who  a?ked  me,  one  of  whl 
low   named   John   Kaplln   whose 
example,  wrote  the  score  for  "The 
Came  In  Prom  the  Cold"  for 
tures,  Sol  Kaplln.  John  Is  a  rat 
do    young    man    whose    parents 
think.  West  End  Avenue  In  New 
was  where  most  of  the  SJ).S.  kids 
Ing  from,  noc  necessarily  West 
In  New  York,  but  very,  very  well 
illes.  Bernadine  Dorn's  father  is 
a  big  trucking  firm,  and  she's  in 
erman  Faction  of  SX>.S.  Howard 
another  man  in  the  Weatherman 
SJ3.S.,    has  quite  a  fairly  well 
ground    Jeff  Blum,  another  man 
the     Weatherman     Paction     of 
father  Is  Mr.  Blum  who  used  to 
Interest   In   the   Baltimore   Orioles, 
are  all  very  well-to-do  people.  In 
Blum   Is   a   multl-mllllonaire.    I 
suspicious,  so  I  called  the  PB.I   as 
the  beginning.  And   I  asked  wha^ 
fellows  doing  about  all  this,  and 
well,  we're  trying  our  best  to  keep 
with  as  little  violence  and  with 
marole  and  ruckus  as  possible, 
to  me  for  a  while,  and  they 
that  It  was  Important,  and  so  from 
on   I   was   working   for    them   as 
might  call  a  counterspy  and 

DP:    Then    you    were   approach^ 
the  Communist  Party  after  the 
tact  with  the  F3.I. 

JK:   Moet  definitely.  The 
Joined  the  S  D.S.,  from  8 J)  6.  I  wati 
into    the   DuBois   Clubs,   and   froqn 
Sots  Clubs  I  was  recruited  into 
olst  Party.  After  I  was  recrulte<! 
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I  was  a      Communist  Party,  I  w«is  given  training  as  a 
tI.S.A.  Communist  Party  Member,  and  then  my  first 

1  he  things      assignment  was  to  go  back  into  S.D.S. 

DP:  All  right.  Let's  get  down  to  this  Im- 
mediate problem  of  the  campus  unrest.  Your 
claim  is  that  there  has  been  for  some  years 
a  movement  underfoot  to  bring  about  evi- 
dence of  what  we  are  seeing  today. 
JK:  Very  much  so. 
DP:  And  let's  develop  that. 
JK:  Well,  after  I  was  recruited  into  the 
Party,  I  was  sent  to  an  up-state  New  York 
training  camp  for  the  Communist  Party. 
Some  people  called  it  Camp  Wetabuck;  oth- 
ers called  it  Camp  Unity.  And  I  was  there 
with  over  a  hundred  young  organizers  who 
were  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 
There  were  a  few  people  who  were  not  mem- 
bers, but  they  thought  they  would  be  soon. 
Some  of  the  i)eople  who  were  there  who 
were  my  teachers  were  Betlna  Aptheker; 
Danny  Rubin,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S  A.;  Gil  Green,  a  man 
who  was  convicted  under  the  Smith  Act  for 
being  a  Soviet  agent,  who  went  under- 
ground; Carl  Winter  who  was  editor  of  the 
Communist  Party  newspaper;  and  people 
who  are  now  members  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  and  who  Influence  the  Black  Panther 
Party  on  the  west  coast.  One  of  whom  was 
Franklin  Alexander,  whose  relatives — broth- 
ers and  sisters — some  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party  on  the  west 
coast. 

DP :  And  you  underwent  certain  instruction 
which   would   lead   to    what   we   are  seeing 
today? 
Paijty  at  that         jk:  Most  delinltely.  We  hcd  textbooks  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  one  of  which  was  called, 
informing     '-Fuiidamentals  of  Marxism-Leninism."  and 
Eetina  Aptheker.  who  was  instrumental  in 
the    Berkley    Free    Speech    Movement,    with 
t?  Mario  Salvio  and  others,  was  one  of  those 

got  to  the     people  who  told  us  that  we  must  make  a  con- 
people     cened  effort — and  this  is  in  1966.  you  remem- 
a  couple     ber — to  bring  the  anti-war  movement  to  the 
against      position  where  it  would  be  In  line  with  the 
ind  I  was     ideas  of  Moscow  and  North  Viet  Nam   and 
because     other  sccialtst  nations  that  were  involved  in 
who  were      national  liberation  wars  and  thtng^s  of  that 

and      sort. 
e  of  the         DP:  And  you  were  to  do  this  through  the 
is  a  fel-      young  people,  is  that  it? 
lather,   for         JK:   Through  the  yoimg  people  and  then 
Spy  Who     the  cc  lieges  and  the  universities,  and  then 
Pic-     the  ghettos.  And  we  v.-vre  to  do  all  we  could 
well-to-     to  make  sure  that,  if  necessary,  the  young 
ve    on,    1      p>eople  didnt  know  we  were  members  of  the 
That     Communist  Party.  One  person  who  was  there 
were  com-      with  me  was  a  man  named  Bob  Franklin  who 
Avenue     Is  now  In  South  America  working  with  South 
-do  fam-     American  revrjlutionarles.  Another  man  who 
head  of      was  with  me  was  Peter  Orris,  who  v/as  one 
Weath-     of  the  co-founders  of  SJ3.S.  at  Harvard  In 
Nlachtlnger.      1964.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
faction  of     Party.  The  last  time  I  saw  Peter  Orris  he  was 
bock-     the  head  parade  marshall  at  the  Inauguration 
who  Is  in     demonstrations  against  Mr.  Nixon.  He  was  the 
!  I  J5.S. — his     man  who  was  In  charge  of  communications, 
a  large         DP:  Jerry,  you  mentioned  two  elements  in- 
So   they     volved  in  the  campus  unrest,  the  great  major- 
fact,  Mr.     Ity  of  Idealists  and  the  hard-core  group  who 
rather     are  set  definitely  on  anything  but  peace.  I 
a  lark,  in     find  another  group — maybe  some  would  fit 
are  you     into  your  categories — and  that's  the   group 
they  said,     of  administrators  and  some  faculty, 
the  peace         JK :  Very  much  so. 

little  rig-         DP:  How  do  they  fit  Into  this?  Let's  take 

talked     specifically  something  with  which   you  are 

me     more   familiar,   the    University   of   Chicago, 

that  day     where  you  attended. 

what   one         JK:   Well,  that's  an  Interesting  situation, 

because  I  can  mention  two  specific  things 

that    happened.    One    last    year — one    quite 

some  time  ago  when  they  bad  the  large  sit-in 

at  the  University  of  Chicago  tbat  lasted  two 

was:  1      weeks.  And  during  that  sit-in,  many  people 

recruited     there,  including  myself,  thought  that  Presl- 

the   Du     dent  Levi  had  taken  a  position  which,  I  sup- 

Commu-     pose,  was  the  only  one  he  bad  open  to  him — 

Into  the     but  many  of  us  are  now  of  the  opinion  that 
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he  made  a  mistake,  if  not  a  very,  shall  we  say 
questionable  action.  And  that  was  that  he 
gave  legitimacy,  he  gave  a  bit  of  respect- 
ability to  the  whole  idea  of  certain  kinds  of 
protest.  You  see,  he  let  the  protest  go  on; 
he  let  It  stay;  he  allowed  It  to  continue  for 
two  weeks,  so  that  people  got  the  impression 
that  there  were  only  two  choices.  And  the 
two  choices  were  non-violent  versus  violent 
protest  of  a  certain  kind.  There  was  no  alter- 
native of  the  sort  that  would  mean  question- 
ing the  whole  process  of  where  the  protest 
was  leading.  Now.  the  second  questionable 
action  he  took,  which  was  more  obvious  in 
my  opinion,  was  during  the  recent  student 
strikes  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  which 
I  believe  are  probably  still  going  on.  because 
when  I  left  Chicago  they  said  they  were 
going  to  continue  until  this  Saturday.  I  guess 
tomorrow.  And  that  was  when  the  strike 
started.  President  Levi  told  his  security  force 
to  disarm  themselves.  Now  you  must  remem- 
ber that  Qt  that  time  there  were  members  of 
the  Black  Panther  Party  on  campus  giving 
talks,  saying  that  the  students  should  get 
guns  and  bombs  and  things  of  that  sort  and 
kill  the  pigs,  so  to  speak.  And  Mr.  Levi  told 
his  security  guards  to  disarm  themselves. 
There  was  quite  an  uproar.  It  got  to  the  point 
where  the  Chicago  Police  Department — cer- 
tain people  in  it — said  that  they  didn't  like 
the  Idea,  simply  because  they  needed  more 
men  on  the  street,  you  see.  Now  that's  another 
questionable  activity.  I  think  Mr.  Levi  and 
certain  professors  think  that  this  protest 
Is  home-grown  and  that  it  can  be  managed 
in  that  way.  And  that  Is  not  at  all  true,  be- 
cause they  give  respectBbility  to  It,  which  It 
shouldn't  have,  because  it  is  not  a  home- 
grown movement. 

DP:  Then,  in  your  opinon,  these  are  not 
local  situations.  There  is  a  thread  tying 
together  the  university  campuses  as  far  as 
their  demonstrations  su-e  concerned,  and  the 
main  purpose  underneath. 

JK:  Most  definitely.  I'll  give  you  an  exam- 
ple: Before  Mark  Rudd  and  his  friends  in 
S.D.S.  at  Columbia  helped  to  create  the 
Columbia  situation  several  years  ago,  Mark 
Rudd  went  to  Cuba.  Another  example  Is 
Rennle  Davis,  who  worked  with  me  In  a  thing 
called  the  Center  for  Radical  Research.  His 
advisor  and  my  advisor  in  that  program  sev- 
eral years  ago  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  a  man  named  Earl  Durham.  Earl  Dur- 
ham Is  a  member  of  the  Black  Liberation 
Commission  for  the  Communist  Party;  he  Is 
a  member  of  the  National  Commission  for 
the  Community  Party,  U.S.A.  Dennle  Davis, 
at  one  point,  came  to  me  during  the  project 
at  the  Center  for  Radical  Research,  and  said 
he  wanted  to  give  me  a  certain  Job  in  the 
project,  and  I  asked  him  why,  and  he  said 
because  Earl  Durham  told  him  that  I  would 
be  a  good  person,  and  he  respected  Earl's 
opinions.  And  so  now.  after  that  Center  for 
Radical  Research  project.  Rennle  Davis  has 
been  to  North  Viet  Nam.  and  he  has  been  In 
contact  with  Herbert  Aptheker:  Tom  Hay- 
den,  who  works  with  Rennle  Davis,  went  to 
Viet  Nam  with  Mr.  Aptheker;  and  Professor 
Stoughton  Lynd  and  people  of  that  sort. 

DP:  Jerry,  we  can't  deny  that  there  has  been 
a  certain  amoiint  of  success  when  almost 
thirty  percent  of  the  university  and  college 
campuses  have  been  at  least  partially  shut 
down.  Where  is  It  leading?  What  do  we  end 
up  with? 

JK:  Well,  this  might  be  hard  for  a  lot  of 
people  to  accept,  but  I  wUl  tell  you  very 
frankly  that  from  what  I  have  learned  as 
a  result  of  four  years  of  being  involved  with 
this,  I  will  tell  you  In  no  uncertain  terms 
that  I  think  it  very  possibly  could  lead  to 
a  declaration  of  martial  law  all  over  the 
United  States.  I  realize  that  Is  hard  for  a 
lot  of  people  to  accept,  but  that  Is  exactly 
where  It  is  going.  You  see,  you  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which,  and  I  know  this  for  a  fact 
because  I  can  quote  you  from  a  textbook  we 
had  In  the  camp  that  the  Twentieth  Congress 
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of  the  Community  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
adopted  a  policy  in  which  they  said  that  they 
would  try  to  use  violence  and  non-violence 
as  a  pincers  movement,  so  to  speak,  so  that 
people  would  be  so  frightened  of  the  vio- 
lence that  they  would  promote  something 
that  was  not  good — for  example,  martial  law. 
And  If  you  have  a  situation  In  which  more 
and  more  students  get  involved— bystanders 
are  killed,  as  In  the  situation  at  Kent  State — 
you  win  have  more  and  more  people  getting 
more  and  more  worried.  And  eventually,  I 
do  believe  in  a  very  short  time,  have  people 
throwing  their  hands  up  in  the  air  saying. 
"Federal  government — do  something!"  And 
the  only  choice  open  will  be  martial  law. 

DP:  Jerry,  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sand of  young  people  who  are  sincerely  In- 
terested In  the  peace  movement  and  have  no 
connection  at  all  with  this  movement,  the 
movement  of  the  Communist  Party  that  you 
describe.  What  Is  your  advice  to  them? 

JK:  My  advice  to  them  Is  to  sit  down  and 
think  for  a  little  while.  Sit  down  and  think 
and  think  It  through  hard.  And  realize  that 
every  time  they  go  out  and  scream  and  yell 
about  the  capitalist  system  being  the  total 
problem  and  the  only  out  being  a  socialist 
revolution,  they  had  best  think  that  they  are 
cutting  their  own  throats.  They  had  best 
think  that  a  man  who  Is  a  truly  disciplined 
Marxist— and  I  know,  because  they  tried  to 
teach  me  how  to  be  one — has  no  compunc- 
tion whatsoever,  has  no  guilt  feelings  what- 
soever about  removing  Just  that  kind  of  a 
person.  You  see,  they  don't  understand  that 
they  are  the  middle-men;  they  aren't  the 
ones  out  on  the  line.  They  are  the  people 
who  wlU  be  caught;  they  are  the  ones  who 
will  be  Innocent  bystanders.  They  will  be 
the  ones  who  unvirlttlngly  promote  a  thing 
which  can  result,  frankly.  In  their  deaths,  as 
well  as  a  situation  in  which  a  lot  of  our 
constituUonal  liberties  can  be  suspended. 

DP:  Thank  you  very  much.  Our  guest  has 
been  Mr.  Jerry  Kirk,  a  former  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  an  P3.I.  Informant  who 
has  given  us  some  Insight  this  evening  on 
his  past  experiences  and  on  how  he  feels 
about  the  present  campus  unrest  across  the 
United  SUtes. 
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vessels  to  make  sure  they  do  not  take 
salmon.  This  suggestion  was  denied  by 
the  South  Koreans. 

Now,  however,  if  the  South  Korean 
Government  is  sincere  in  that  it  wants 
to  resolve  this  serious  problem,  I  again 
suggest  that  U.S.  inspectors  be  permitted 
aboard  their  vessels. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  support 
the  move  now  in  the  Senate  to  attach  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  cutting 
all  foreign  aid  to  South  Korea  pending 
resolution  of  this  fisheries  dispute,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
move  when  this  bill  goes  to  a  conference 
with  the  House. 
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1  week  before  it  expires  is  not  to  inspire 
our  confidence  in  either  his  ]?erceptions 
or  his  conclusions. 
I  urge  the  House  to  override  this  veto. 


SOUTH  KOREANS  BREAK  THEIR 
WORD  BY  TAKING  NORTH  PA- 
CIFIC SALMON 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
Koreans  have  broken  their  word  that 
they  would  not  fish  for  salmon  In  the 
North  Pacific.  Several  months  ago  a 
statement  was  initiated  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  South 
Korea  to  the  effect  that  they  would  not 
permit  their  fishermen  to  take  North 
Pacific  scQmon. 

Sunday,  the  Coast  Guard  boarded  one 
of  these  vessels  100  miles  north  and  west 
of  Unimak  Island,  Alaska,  and  salmon 
was  found  hidden  beneath  some  herring 
nets. 

This  is  a  serious  breach  of  faith,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  State  Department  In  an  attempt 
to  halt  the  taking  of  salmon.  So  far, 
nothing  has  been  done. 

At  the  time  of  discussions  with  the 

South  Koreans  over  this  salmon  fishery, 

I  suggested  that  American  inspectors  be 

permitted  aboard  South  Korean  fishing 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   mtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  a  clear 
duty  tomorrow  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  11102,  the  Medical 
Facilities  Construction  and  Moderniza- 
tion Amendments  of  1970. 

As  with  the  President's  earlier  veto  of 
the  Labor-HEnv  appropriations  bill,  this 
veto  has  properly  become  a  test  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
on  priorities  for  limited  Federal  re- 
sources. The  President,  committed  to  his 
priorities  in  Indochina,  must  exclude 
other  possibilities  for  those  resources. 

The  Congress,  which  frankly  passed 
this  Hill-Burton  bill  earlier  this  month 
in  a  routine  manner,  must  now  recon- 
sider its  priorities.  Does  the  continua- 
tion of  a  major  medical  program  con- 
stitute a  higher  priority  than,  for  exam- 
ple, an  equivalent  amount  for  arma- 
ments? 

The  question  on  HH.  11102  is  not  yet 
this  pure  question  of  priorities,  but  it 
should  become  that  question  before  we 
vote.  The  House  must  decide  tomorrow 
whether  it  can  continue  to  rely  on  the 
President's  judgment  on  what  our  prior- 
ities are. 

Sometimes  otherwise  insignificant  is- 
sues must  bear  profound  burdens.  The 
vote  on  extending  this  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram is  a  suitable  vehicle  for  these 
considerations  of  priorities.  For  the 
President  himself,  last  year,  told  this  Na- 
tion of  our  "massive  crisis"  in  medical 
care.  The  continuation  of  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton program  will  not  solve  that  crisis. 
Continuation  of  all  of  our  present  Fed- 
eral medical  programs  will  not  constitute 
a  solution.  But  abandoning  these  existing 
programs  without  replacing  them  with 
better  ones  will  only  defer  but  perhaps 
prevent  a  solution. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  the  wrong  issue  for  a 
showdown  on  priorities.  Let  the  President 
veto  a  defense  appropriations  bill  which 
seems  to  him  too  large.  Let  him  veto  a 
SST  bill  or  even  a  public  works  bill.  We 
would  then  hesitate  to  question  his  Judg- 
ment. But  to  speak,  of  a  medical  crisis 
and  then  veto  a  major  medical  program 


PROSE  POETRY  BY  HARRY  SAKS 
HBCKHEIMER 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  inspiring  people  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  meet  and  represent  in  the  23d 
Congressional  District  of  New  York,  few 
are  more  remarkable  than  Harry  Saks 
Heckheimer.  Now  93  years  old,  Mr.  Heck- 
heimer  continues  to  take  careful  note  of 
all  that  is  happening  around  him,  adding 
new  experiences  to  his  already  rich  life, 
and  expressing  his  thoughts  in  prose 
p>oetry. 

In  1968,  I  was  happy  to  place  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Heckheimer's  poem  entitled 
"I  Am  a  Man."  I  now  take  pleasure  in 
commending  to  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record  his  latest  prose 
poem: 

The  Lord  Cometh 
(By  Harry  Saks  Heckheimer) 
I   do  not  have  to  sit  alone  and  ponder,  I 
know  she  Is  safe  up  yonder,  I  can  hear 
her  voice  a  calling,  when  are  you  com- 
ing Henry? 
Be  patient  Dear,  wait  Just  a  little  longer, 
there  Is  so  much  left  for  me  to  do  here. 
I  cannot  do  up  yonder. 
Now  all  my  shackles  broken,  I  breathe  the 
odor    of    spring    flowers — ^winter    has 
done  It  best. 
I  got  all  the  things  we  prayed  for,  I  know  it 
took  a  lot  of  time,  but  Freedom  always 
takes  a  lot  of  time. 
My  bosom  heaves,  when  between  the  autumn 
leaves,  I  hear  the  crescendo  of  that  cry 
"all  Is  peace,  all  Is  peace." 
Their  Stones  of  Granite,  do  not  stand  alone, 
the    Ivy    entwines    and    the    muffled 
Drums  beat  equal  In  their  rhythm,  the 
chiseled  names  on  every  stone  from 
wherever  men  were  borne. 
I  hear  you  Honey,  I'll  be  all  dressed  up,  In 
the  garments  of  hope  not  only  of  de- 
sire, I'll  tie  my  bundle  with  the  silken 
cords  of  right. 
All  the  people  from  everywhere,  aU  the  colors 
of  skin  or  hair.  It's  coming  time  Honey, 
let  me  hear  you  say  again,  when  are 
you  coming  Henry? 
Honey  keep  my  seat,  covered  with  the  blush 
of  human  love,  for  now  when  I  go  Into 
a  bus,  or  train,  even  the  ocean  flights  of 
men  whatever  does  befall  we  shall  all 
lie  down  together. 
I  am  feeling  like  Moses,  at  the  Red  Sea,  when 
he  saved  his  people  and  cleaved  the 
Waters;  yes,  perhaps  we  past  a  rublcon 
and  forgot  It  too,  but  we  caught  up  and 
we  are  coming  fast. 
Those  pyramids    were   not  built  In   a  day, 
you  cannot  take  the  weeds  out  to  let 
the  flowers  In,  Just  by   asking;    but. 
little  by  Uttle  the  roses  wUl  grow  up. 
Honey,  the  Home  alnt  there  anymore,  the 
bursting  wind  and  water,  the  broken 
windows,  and  the  fractured  ceilings, 
water  leaking  through  every  floor,  no 
the  new  ones  are  like  our  home  where 
you  are. 
When  the  Lord  smote  the  Rock,  there  was  no 
brine  In  the  water,  it  was  wine,  for- 
ever flowing  never  ceasing,  the  soft 
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REPRESl  J^TATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  24    1970 
Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Congress  has  passed  an  hiitoric  voting 
rights  biU.  which: 

First:  Limits  to  30  days  tl e  State  resi- 
dency requirements  for  Ui  .  citizens  to 
vote  In  State,  local,  and  nitlonal  elec- 
tions: 

Second.  Imposes  a  nation  uride  suspen- 
sion ol  literacy  tests  as  a  rejuirement  to 
vote: 

Third.  Extends  the  Votin  j  Rights  Act 
of  1965  for  5  years,  and 

Fourth.  Reduces,  after  January  1, 1971, 
the  voting  age  to  18. 

The  18-year-old  vote  has  gained  wide- 
spread, bipartisan  acceptaice  and  sup- 
port. Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson  publically  supported  lower- 
ing the  voting  age.  President  Nixon  has, 
too.  Both  major  political  pairties.  in  their 
1968  conventions,  called  fo?  an  18-year- 
old  vote.  Nationwide  public]  opinion  polls 
continue  to  show  heavy  support  for  low- 
ering the  voting  age  to  18. 

That  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  sub- 
stantial margin  by  which  Ithe  Congress 
approved  the  Voting  Rightfe  Act  of  1970. 
However,  debate  on  the  issUe  has  pointed 
out  a  sharp  division  over  whether  the 
18-year-old  vote  should  be  granted  by 
Federal  statute,  or  by  an  limendment  to 
the  Constitution.  The  question  Is  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  has  the  authority  to 
alter  the  voting  regulatioiis  established 
by  the  States.  1 

Opponents  to  the  statutory  route  to 
lowering  the  voting  age  airgue  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  dedare  Congress 
action  unconstitutional.  A  though  the  is- 


sue is  a  close  one.  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  acted  within  its  constitutional  pre- 
rogative. I  believe  the  present  law.  which 
denies  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds  the 
right  to  vote,  represents  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  under  the  law,  and  I  believe 
the  Court  will  sustain  that  view. 

In  1966,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
Congress  hsis  the  constitutional  authority 
to  make  its  own  determination  of  what 
constitutes  a  denial  of  equal  protection, 
and  to  pass  legislation  to  correct  it.  That 
kind  of  precedent  would  indicate,  at 
least,  that  the  Court  will  sustain  the 
judgment  of  Congress  in  this  case — if  the 
Court  is  convinced  that  Congress  has 
acted  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

One  of  the  root  feelings  of  young  peo- 
ple today  is  that  they  are  called  upon 
to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship— including  the  burden  of  military 
service — but  are  not  permitted  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  political  process;  18-, 
19-,  and  20 -year -olds  pay  taxes  and  they 
are  treated  as  adults  under  the  criminal 
laws  of  our  land,  yet  they  have  no  voice 
in  the  selection  of  those  who  create  and 
administer  the  laws. 

Furthermore,  young  people  today  are 
capable  of  making  inteUigent  voting  de- 
cisions bsised  on  education  and  political 
awareness.  For  example,  79  percent  of 
today's  18-  to  21-year-olds  have  high 
school  diplomas,  while  only  17  percent 
of  their  counterparts  in  1920  had  gradu- 
ated from  high  school.  While  47  percent 
of  today's  18-year-olds  attend  college, 
only  18  percent  were  in  college  in  1920. 

Opponents  of  the  statute  also  argue 
that  equal  protection  under  the  law 
should  be  confined  to  preventing  voting 
discrimination  against  minorities.  While 
they  cite  the  equal  protection  test  as  the 
basis  for  supporting  the  literacy  test  ban 
and  the  residency  requirement  change, 
they  are  inconsistent,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
not  applying  the  same  logic  to  the  18- 
year-old  vote. 

And.  finally,  they  argue  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  could  not  rule  on  the  con- 
sUtutionality  of  the  18-year-old  vote 
statute  in  time  to  prevent  confusion  in 
upcoming  elections.  A  number  of  recent 
decisions  by  the  Court  indicate  that  it  is 
willing  and  able  to  reach  a  quick  resolu- 
tion of  constitutional  issues  affecting 
election  procedures. 

In  passing  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1970,  the  Congress  has  responded  to  a 
suffrage  issue  of  some  200  years  in  our 
history.  We  have  expressed  our  Intent 
to  bring  some  12  million  disenfranchised 
young  Americans  Into  the  political  proc- 
ess of  their  Nation. 


tically  practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


ALWAYS  TIME  FOR  A  LAUGH 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadls- 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  April 
3,  1970.  It  discusses  the  activities  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader  and  his  activities  concern- 
ing the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  article  follows: 

Always  Time  fob  a  Lat;ch 
(By  Eric  Rldder) 
We   were   rather   entertained   to   discover 
last   month    that    we — too — are   In   disfavor 
with  Ralph  Nader  and  his  so-called  raiders. 
I  can't  say  that  we  find  ourselves  In  en- 
tirely good  company.  Last  summer  Mr.  Nader 
and  his  group  let  out  a  well-publlzed  blast 
against  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  fact  that  we  commented  In  negative 
terms  on  the  Nader  FTC  report  nettled  him 
enough  to  win  us  some  mention  In  his  re- 
port on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, which  was  unveiled  last  month  In  terms 
that  suggested  It  constituted  the  greatest 
discovery  since  the  law  of  gravity. 

"Moet  journalists,"  the  Nader  group  wrote 
solemnly,  "are  easily  induced  Into  becoming 
servants  of  the  bureaucracy."  Since  he  fol- 
lowed this  Immediately  with  a  reference  to 
our  editorial.  "Whose  Guardian  Angels?",  of 
last  July  23,  that  naturally  produced  consid- 
erable merriment  here. 

But  now  let's  proceed.  Here  Is  what  Mr. 
Nader  said:  "Although  almost  completely 
Inaccurate,  the  article  was  based  on  a  private 
meeting  between  some  ICC  upper  staff,  Ralph 
Nader  and  Robert  Pellmeth." 

My  comment  on  that  would  be  this: 
"Whose  Guardian  Angels?"  was  not  an  arti- 
cle but  an  editorial.  It  dealt  with  opinions 
(most  about  Mr.  Nader)  not  with  facts.  It 
was  written  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
any  meeting  Mr.  Nader  says  he  and  Mr.  Pell- 
meth had  with  any  ICC  staff  members. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  next  sentence,  which 
Is  even  wilder : 

"It  (the  editorial)  was  apparently  written 
by  the  agency  Itself  without  so  much  as  a 
phone  call  by  the  Journal  to  determine  Its 
accuracy." 

It  Is  rather  fortunate  for  Mr.  Nader  that 
he  inserted  the  word  "apparently"  In  that 
sentence  for  otherwise  he  might  have  found 
himself  In  deep  Uouble.  What  he  means  by 
the  "phone  call"  Is  Intriguing. 

If  ICC  wrote  the  editorial,  to  whom  was 
the  phone  call  supposed  to  have  been  made? 
To  Its  chairman?  To  us?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  were  credited  with  writing  It, 
should  we  have  called  Mr.  Nader  to  Inquire 
whether  our  rather  low  opinion  of  his  works 
and  credltablUty  was  Justified? 

The  fact  of  the  matter — and  let  me  put 
this  plainly  enough  so  even  Mr.  Nader  can 
understand  it— Is  that  nobody  but  nobody 
from  outside  this  office  ever  writes  our  edi- 
torials. No  federal  agency  has  ever  done  so, 
none  has  even  been  Invited  to  do  so  and  I 
don't  think  that  during  the  past  20  yeart 
there  have  been  more  than  one  or  two  In- 
stances in  which  one  of  these  agencies  even 
knew  that  we  were  in  the  process  of  writing 
an  editorial  concerning  Its  own  operations. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Nader  and  his  staff  of 
student  volunteers  seem  unable  to  grasp  this 


rather  simple  fact  Is  a  rather  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  limits  of  his  group's  comprehen- 
sion. 

If  they  could  be  so  completely  wrong  In 
framing  a  couple  of  sentences  referring  to  a 
single  editorial  In  thU  newspaper,  how 
much  credence  can  be  given  to  their  efforts 
to  assess  the  shortcomings  of  agencies  as 
complex  as  PTC  and  ICC? 

You  say  it.  I  dont  need  to. 


$1  BILLION  FOR  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  first 
to  congratulate  my  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  bringing 
to  the  floor  a  recommendation  that  $1 
billion  be  spent  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  water  pollution  control.  This 
figure,  which  would  mark  a  66-percent 
increase  over  the  administration's  pro- 
posals and  a  25-percent  increase  over 
last  years  spending,  reflects  that  the 
committee  has  joined  the  legions  of  those 
who  have  become  sensitized  to  the 
growing  environmental  problems  in  our 
Nation. 

Yet.  I  must  urge  my  colleagues  also  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL)  which  would  increase  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  total  authorized 
amount  of  $1.25  billion. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  those  of  us 
crj'ing  for  Federal  help  in  the  battle 
against  water  pollution  received  no 
answer.  This  was  particularly  Irritating 
to  residents  of  the  Cleveland  area,  who 
are  plagued  with  both  the  world's  only 
water  or  fire  hazard  and  a  lake  wlilch 
numerous  ecologists  and  marine  biol- 
ogists have  already  pronounced  dead. 

As  we  all  know,  however,  this  year  has 
been  one  of  awakening  for  millions  of 
Americans.  Earth  Day;  nationwide 
television,  radio,  and  newspaper  cover- 
age; and  thousands  of  local  programs 
have  hammered  home  the  theme  of  en- 
vlromnental  decay.  The  result  has  been 
a  tremendous  upsurge  of  public  interest 
in  cleaning  up  our  environment.  In  fact, 
the  tides  of  opinion  have  been  so  strong 
that  many  of  us  Interested  in  social  prog- 
ress on  all  fronts  have  been  worried  that 
the  ecology  issue  was  being  used  in  some 
quarters  to  mask  the  pathetic  lack  of 
movement  in  meeting  other  equally  se- 
rious problems  such  as  housing,  civil 
rights,  welfare,  and  employment.  That 
possibility  still  exists. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  today  we 
are  considering  only  the  problem  of 
water  pollution  is  no  reason  for  paralysis. 
As  I  have  said  many  times,  there  are 
plenty  of  Federal  resources  avail£U)le  to 
begin  solving  all  of  our  domestic  trou- 
bles— If  and  when  we  start  to  restructure 
our  present  spending  priorities.  This  bill 
is  such  a  beginning.  As  of  April  30.  the 
Federal  Government  owed  the  State  of 
Ohio  more  than  $10  million  in  back  pay- 
ment support  for  sewage  and  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.  Passage  of  this  measure. 
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with  the  Dingell  amendment,  would  al- 
low over  50  percent  of  these  commit- 
ments to  be  met.  plus  additional  moneys 
for  new  projects.  In  that  regard.  I  would 
again  commend  the  committee  for  free- 
ing $200  million  specifically  to  make  up 
these  back  commitments. 

Of  course,  no  one  should  be  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  be  a  cure-all  for  our  water  pollu- 
tion problems.  Besides  money,  several 
other  major  impediments  still  stand  be- 
tween the  American  people  and  clean 
water.  The  principal  one  is  industrial 
waste,  which  this  bill  does  not  even  pur- 
port to  touch  and  which  Is  unquestion- 
ably the  chief  villain  In  the  Cleveland 
area.  That  evil  will  never  be  eradicated 
until  State  and  Federal  Governments 
find  the  political  courage  to  take  on  some 
of  the  giants  of  American  Industry. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  serious  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  the  present  bill  Is 
administered.  As  is  often  the  case  with 
Federal  programs  which  rely  upon  State 
administration,  the  large  metropolitan 
areas  that  are  in  the  gravest  need  of  sup- 
port have  not  been  afforded  equitable 
treatment.  In  Ohio,  for  example,  58  per- 
cent of  the  fimds  supplied  thus  far  for 
treatment  facilities  have  been  allocated 
to  localities  representing  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  population,  A  second  serious 
deficiency  resulting  from  State  control  is 
that  interstate,  river-basin  planning  has 
been  virtually  eliminated.  Pollution 
problems  know  no  State  boundaries — 
and  neither  should  the  solutions. 

But  I  realize  that  those  are  not  issues 
with  which  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  expected  to  deal.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  legislative  committees,  and  I  hope 
they  will  turn  their  attention  to  them 
In  the  near  future.  In  the  interim,  we 
have  a  good  bill  and  a  good  amendment 
before  us,  and  I  urge  their  speedy  enact- 
ment. 


LETTER  ON  AMENDMENTS 
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Hanoi  cotild  not  get  by  tSiemselves  they 
would  achieve  with  the  belp  of  some  Sena- 
tors. The  amendments.  If  appiovwl  by  the 
U.S.  Senate,  would  not  only  aerloxisly  under- 
cut the  President's  authority  at  a  critical 
time,  deetrtjy  the  President's  program  for 
withdrawal  with  honor  from  Vietnam  and 
hiunUlate  America  but  also  vrould  spell  dis- 
aster both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Oooper-Church  and  the  McGoverr- 
Hatfleld  amendments  make  a  cruel  mockery 
out  of  a  concept  of  freedom  and  btnsAnlty. 
The  approval  of  the  amendments  would 
mean  approval  of  the  continued  slavery  of 
the  captive  nations  under  oommiinlst  op- 
pression and  would  give  the  communists  a 
carte  blanche  to  occupy  any  country  they 
desire.  The  captive  nations,  our  flrst  line  of 
defense,  would  then  turn  away  from  America. 

The  amendments,  If  approved,  could  con- 
ceivably ultimately  jeopardize  life  and  free- 
dom In  America  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  History  would  be  merciless  In  Its  treat- 
ment of  the  VS.  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  for  that  blunder. 

How  Vbe  American  p>eople  feel  about  the 
Cooper-Church  and  the  McGovem-Hatfleld 
amendments  should  be  answered  next  No- 
vember by  means  of  the  ballot. 
Sincerely  yours. 

VOLODTMTB  T.  MaTIWSKT, 

Vice  Chairman. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnGiNiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  Volodymyr  Y.  Mayeswky,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Organization  for  the 
Defense  of  Four  Freedoms  for  Ukraine, 
Inc.  While  I  do  not  question  the  patriot- 
ism and  loyalty  of  any  Memtier  of  the 
Congress,  regardless  of  his  position  on 
the  pending  amendments,  I  thought  my 
colleagues  would  be  interested  in  how  an 
organization  who  knows  something  about 
communism  feels  regarding  this  entire 
matter. 

The  letter  follows: 
Organization  foe  thi  DxncNSB  or 

FOUB     PlZXOOMS     FOB     UlUAINX. 

Washington,  D.C.  June  11, 1970. 
Deak  Sra:  The  Cooper-Church  and  the  Mc- 
Govem-Hatfleld amendments  are  open  ap- 
peasements to  the  communist  aggression 
policy  which  has  Its  center  In  Moscow.  What 
Kremlin's   masters    with   their   puppets   In 


ARTURO  TOSCANINI  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS  PRESENT  PE- 
TITIONS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, Jime  16,  I  had  occasion  to  meet 
with  a  most  unusual  and  interesting 
group  of  students  iTom  the  Arturo  Tos- 
caninl  Junior  High  School,  located  at 
1000  Teller  Avenue,  Bronx,  N.Y.  The 
main  reason  for  their  visit  was  to  pre- 
sent to  me  petitions  they  had  circulated 
concerning  a  number  of  problems  that 
directly  affect  them  and  our  entire  com- 
munity. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  was  most  im- 
pressed with  these  students.  They  con- 
ducted themselves  extremely  well.  They 
succeeded  in  collecting  more  than  1.100 
signatures  on  their  petitions — an 
achievement  that  required  careful  plan- 
ning and  organization,  and  great  per- 
severance and  effort.  The  content  of 
their  petition,  stated  in  both  English  and 
Spanish,  shows  real  thought  and  imder- 
standing,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
effects  of  the  war  In  Indochina  on  the 
conditions  of  life  in  our  cities  here  at 
home.  I  believe  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  other  readers  of  the  Record, 
will  find  this  petition  interesting,  and 
the  text  follows  in  both  English  and 
Spanish: 

As  concerned  human  beings  we  the  \mder- 
slgned,  feel  that  the  war  In  Indo-Chlna  must 
be  stopped  Immediately.  As  people  of  the 
commtuilty  we  mtjst  act  now  to  show  our 
concern  for  those  young  men  who  have  died 
or  will  soon  serve  In  this  unjust  war. 

Because  of  the  money  spent  on  the  war 
we  now  have : 

1.  Overcrowding  In  the  schools. 

a.  Lack  of  recreational  faculties. 

3.  Inadequate  health  and  social  servloee. 
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lelghbor- 


country 

must  let 

not   b« 


a  pad  01 


4.  Poisoned  air  and  water. 

5.  Narcotics  In  our  schoolB  and 
hood. 

6.  Inadequate  bousing. 
We  cannot  continue  to  live  In 

where  theee  things  are  going  on.  W( 
our   representatives   know   we    will 
silent. 

Join  us — stop  this  unjust  war 
Como  seres  humanos  preocu 
tros,  quieues  hemos  drmadoe  abajo 
que  la  guerra  en  Indo-Chlna  deb« 
Inmedlatamente.  Como  gente  de  1 
dad    debemos    obrar    ahora    para 
nuestra  preocupaclon  jjor  los  Joven^ 
han  muerto  o  qulenea  scrvlran 
guerra  injiuta. 

For  caiisa  del  dlnero  gastado  por 
tenemos  ahora: 

1.  Condiclon  sobreatestada  en 

2.  F^ta  de  facUldades  de  recreo 

3.  Inadecuado  de  sen-lcloe  de 

4.  Agua  y  aire  venenoso. 

5.  Narcotlcos   en   nuestroe 
nuestros  vectnos. 

6.  Alojamlento  Insuflclente. 
Podemos  contlnuar  vlvlr  en  un 

esias    cosas    quedan?    Debemos 
Euestros  representatives   que  no 
si'.enclceos. 

Juntenos  lerminen  esta  guerra  Inijusta 


pror  to 


s,  noso- 

sentlmos 

termlnar 

comunl- 

lemostrar 

qulenes 

en  esta 


la  I 


I  salud 


escu  tlas 


] aU  donde 

Ir  f  ormar    a 

estaremos 


STUDENT  DEFERMENTS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAG 


OF   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEITI  ATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  24,  li  70 


Mr.  TEAGUE  oi  Texas.  Mr 
on  April  23.  1970.  President  M-\on 
sented  a  message  to  the 
ceming  reform  of  the  Selectiv 
In  his  address  the  President 


Cong  ress 


thiit 


It    Is    my    Judgment,    and    u 
National  Security  Council,  that  fui 
pational.    agricultural    and    student 
mcnts  are  no  longer  dictated  by 
Interest. 


I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 


dent,  particularly  as  pertains  I  o  student 
deferments.  I  would  suggest  that  an 
underlying  cause  of  much  of  t)  ,e  current 
stuoent  unrest  lies  in  our  pres  ;nt  policy 
of  draft  deferment.  Campuses  through- 
out the  country  have  become  a  safe 
haven  from  the  draft  for  a  r  umber  of 
our  undergraduate  and  gradjate  stu- 
dents. The  law  as  written  provides  mere- 
ly that  a  student  be  enroll*  d  and  a 
member  of  the  student  body,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  written,  opens  the 
door  to  those  who  v>ish  to  escap e  or  post- 
pone their  military  obligation  in  hopes 
the  Vietnam  emergency  will  b<  ended. 

Though  most  of  our  students  today  at- 
tend college  to  seriously  pursu?  an  edu- 
cation some  are  there  just  to  avoid  :n: 
tary  service.  As  a  result  of  attending 
college  only  to  avoid  the  draft  these  stu- 
dents today  have  a  guilt  comflex.  They 
thus  try  to  rationalize  their  escapism 
and  in  so  doing  decry  and  bias]  >heme  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  "estab  ishment. 
By  this  rationalization  they* salve  their 
guilt  complex  and  in  effect  enq  up  biting 
the  hand  that  feeds  them. 

Veterans  of  World  War  ll  and  the 
Korean  conflict  provide  excellent  his- 
torical evidence  of  citizen  soldiers  who 
without  benefit  of  lenient  coU^ge  defex- 


la  guerra 

escuelas. 

y  social. 

y  en 
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Speaker, 
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con- 

Service. 

^ated: 


tie 


of    the 
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defer- 

nationa! 


he  Presi- 
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ments,  entered  the  armed  services,  per- 
formed their  military  obligation  and  re- 
turned to  society  and  our  college  cam- 
puses. These  men,  mature  and  serious, 
older  than  other  classmates,  and  with 
established  goals,  were  intent  on  getting 
an  education,  and  on  preparing  them- 
selves to  meet  their  responsibilities 
rather  than  evade  them.  These  veteran 
students  attained  new  heights  of  scho- 
lastic achievement. 

There  is  a  low  rate  of  military  service 
today  among  men  of  the  highest  educa- 
tional attainment  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  them  were  able 
to  reach  age  26  in  a  deferred  status 
through  a  combination  of  educational, 
dependency,  and  occupational  defer- 
ments. Some  of  these  individuals  are 
now  Junior  members  of  the  faculty  of 
our  colleges.  They  have  preceded  our 
current  crop  of  students  under  similar 
draft  deferments  and.  without  the  bene- 
fit of  military  service  themselves,  have 
encouraged  and  joined  with  radical  stu- 
dents causing  campus  unrest.  In  seeking 
to  justify  their  own  evasion  of  respon- 
sible citizenship,  they  have  preached 
that  doctrine  to  their  students  under 
all  manner  of  camouflage. 

As  Dr.  Stuart  Altman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer 
Armed  Force  said  recently: 

The  draft  has  required  college  graduates 
to  perform  contortions  with  th«lr  llvee.  They 
scramble  to  get  Into  the  Reserves,  enter  de- 
ferred occupations,  get  married  and  have 
children,  or  do  extended  graduate  work  to 
avoid  the  military.  We  face  a  surplus  of 
PhDs  now  In  almost  all  areas.  The  draft  has 
forced  this  overeducatlon  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  society. 

While  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Alt- 
man  that  the  students  that  have  used 
deferments  to  avoid  military  service 
have  been  forced  to  do  these  things — 
their  own  selflsh  and  immature  unwill- 
ingness to  meet  the  obligations  of 
citizenship  have  led  them  to  these  eva- 
sions— the  fact  remains  that  student 
deferments  have  provided  the  means. 

President  Nixon,  as  did  President 
Johnson  before  him.  has  called  for  an 
end  to  student  deferments.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  the  sooner  the  better. 
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HOUTHAKKER  COMMITTEE  REC- 
OMMENDATION FOR  SCRAP  OP- 
POSED 


In  the  country  and  it  is  ridiculous  to 
claim  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of  smelter 
capacity  in  the  United  States  for  scrap. 
I  know  we  have  the  processing  capacity 
and  that  the  curtailment  of  the  smelting 
of  copper  concentrates  mtikes  more 
smelter  capacity  for  scrap,  since  scrap 
does  not  contribute  to  the  sulfur  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  plants  melt  scrap 
to  make  copper  and  are  therefore  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  Houthakker  Com- 
mittee copper  report  of  May  27.  The 
"alternative  3"  proposal  recommends 
the  imrestrlcted  export  of  copper  scrap 
when  it  is  to  be  refined  abroad  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  London  market 
is  paying  more  for  scrap  than  the  U.S. 
price.  If  there  are  no  restrictions,  more 
scrap  will  be  exported  and  himdreds  of 
men  will  be  thrown  out  of  work  in  the 
congressional  district  I  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  un- 
derstand how  our  Government  can  pos- 
sibly make  such  a  recommendation  as 
"alternative  3."  I  also  favor  the  restric- 
tion of  exports  of  copper  and  copper- 
base  alloy  scrap  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
oppose  the  Houthakker  Committee  rec- 
ommendation for  reverse  tolling  of  scrap, 
and  I  favor  the  drastic  curtailment  of 
the  export  quota  for  copper  and  copper- 
base  alloy  scrap. 

How  can  anyone  doubt  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  tremendous  employment 
of  American  labor?  The  export  of  scrap 
would  cause  more  inflation,  not  to  men- 
tion the  balance-of-payments  problem. 

The  congressional  district  I  represent 
is  probably  the  largest  copper  district 


INDIANA  ADJ.  GEN.  JOHN  OWENS 
ANSWERS  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CRITICS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  at 
times  "instant  experts"  ready  to  declaim 
loudly  on  things  they  generally  know 
nothing  about.  The  following  from  a 
recent  Indianapolis  Star  tells  about  one 
of  them,  and  the  fine  answer  given  him 
by  Indiana  Adj.  Gen.  John  Owens: 
Owens  Says  Indiana  Guard  Training  "Veky 
Adeqdats"   FOR   Any   Emergency 

Tlie  training  of  the  National  Guard  is 
"very  adequate"  to  control  civil  disorders, 
Indiana  Adjutant  General  John  N.  Owens 
declared  yesterday. 

"We  are  a  group  of  men  the  Governor  can 
call  on  to  meet  any  type  of  emergency, 
man-made  or  natural."  he  said  in  answer  to 
charges  in  a  study  by  an  Indiana  University 
professor. 

The  professor.  Dr.  Phillip  S.  Kronenberg. 
charged  that  Guardsmen  might  be  "trigger- 
happy"  if  ever  confronted  by  a  major  civil 
disturbance  because  a  majority  of  them  are 
untested  In  this  area  and  most  are  "green 
troops." 

In  answering  these  observations,  Owens 
pointed  out  that  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  Guardsmen  are  veterans  of  one  or  more 
wars  and  have  been  at  the  scene  of  civil 
disorders  In  Indiana  several  times. 

M3x>y  of  the  officers  and  non-commls- 
sioned  officers  of  the  Indiana  Army  National 
Guard  have  been  on  duty  at  several  civil 
disorders  in  the  last  20  years.  They  were  at 
the  violence-ridden  Perfect  Circle  Corpora- 
tion strike  at  New  Castle  in  1956.  Owens  was 
one  of  the  commanders  there. 

"We  moved  in  tanks  and  pointed  guns 
down  the  street — that's  when  the  mobs  dis- 
persed," he  declared. 

"We  Just  don't  have  any  other  agency,  or- 
ganized, commanded  and  trained  with  equip- 
ment within  the  state  confines  to  do  this 
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type  of  work,"  he  added.  "The  Guard  Is  self- 
contained  and  self-supporting." 

And  Its  reaction  time  Is  swift.  Company- 
size  units,  about  200  armed  men,  can  be 
on.  the  scene  of  disorders  within  an  hour  after 
the  Governor  authorizes  the  use  of  Guards- 
men. Owens  said.  A  battalion-size  unit,  about 
1,000  men,  can  be  operational  within  four  to 
five  hours,  he  added. 

Members  of  the  Guard  have  received  much 
intensive  training  at  Camp  Atterbury  In  con- 
trolling civil  disorders,  with  some  of  the 
training  coming  from  men  who  have  had  in- 
struction from  the  regular  Army  at  Port  Gor- 
don, Ga.,  where  many  civil  police  receive 
similar  training. 

"We  all  have  the  same  training  program 
nation-wide — I'd  say  our  training  is  very 
adequate,"  Gen.  Owens  declared. 

In  the  appraisal  of  training,  he  pointed 
out  that  one  unit.  Company  D,  Is  vsry  much 
battle-tested.  It  came  home  last  year  after 
a  year  in  Vietnam  as  the  highest  decorated 
unit  in  the  Army,  he  said. 

"If  that  Is  calling  us  poorly  trained,"  I'm 
darned  proud  of  It,"  Gen.  Owens  declared. 

Indiana  Guard  leaders  study  the  activities 
of  Guard  unit.";  In  other  states  when  they 
participate  In  quelling  disorders.  Such  units 
have  been  called  out  more  than  200  times 
since  1967  across  the  country.  That  Is  a  lot  of 
experience,  the  adjutant  general  said. 

The  Guard,  he  said.  Is  called  out  by  the 
Governor  after  It  has  been  clearly  determined 
that  civil  authorities — municipal  and  state 
police — no  longer  can  control  a  disorder.  This 
usually  Is  because  of  a  lack  of  men  and 
equipment. 

In  recalling  Dr.  Kronenberg's  visit  to  his 
office,  Owens  said  he  told  the  professor  that 
"  'you  are  going  to  have  to  look  at  this  with 
an  impartial  view,'  and  I  don't  think  he  was 
impartial. 

"I'm  sorry  the  Federal  government  gives 
people  money  to  do  this  sort  of  thing." 
Owens  said.  "He's  only  getting  the  side  of 
It  he  wants.  The  government  isn't  paying 
anyone  to  write  a  sequel  to  this. 

"There  are  too  many  professors  running 
around  the  country  on  Federal  grants  writ- 
ing stories   like   this   Instead   of   teaching." 


IP  YOU  WERE  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
A  SMALL  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  COM- 
PLEX  AND  SOMEONE  OFFERED 
YOU  $10,000  TO  BUY  AN  AD,  WHAT 
WOULD  YOU  SAY  IN  IT? 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   CLUNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
19  issue  of  Life  magazine  carried  an  ad- 
vertisement which  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

This  advertisement  was  by  the  Or- 
chard Lake  Schools  in  Orchard  Lake, 
Mich.,  but  it  was  financed  by  Mr.  Leo 
Stein,  a  Detroit  philanthropist,  who  be- 
lieved the  work  of  Orchard  Lake  Schools 
deserved  wider  national  attention. 

This  very  generous  donation  by  Mr. 
Stein  ought  to  be  duplicated  all  over 
America  so  that  the  American  people 
could  learn  more  about  the  fine  educa- 
tional institutions  that  exist  in  this  coun- 
try, which  for  all  sorts  of  reasons  never 
reach  the  public  eye. 

Orchard  Lake  Schools  is  a  unique  in- 
stitution in  America.  It  is  a  source  of 
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great  inspiration  and  is  able  to  tell  its 
story  in  a  magazine  of  national  distribu- 
tion through  the  goodness  of  Leo  Stein. 
The  Very  Reverend  Walter  J.  Ziemba, 
head  of  Orchard  Lake  Schools,  has  used 
this  opportunity  in  a  most  eloquent  way, 
and  I  insert  Reverend  Ziemba's  adver- 
tisement in  the  Record  today  to  illus- 
trate what  happens  when  good  educa- 
tional institutions  and  a  benevolent 
philanthropic  neighlwr  get  together  for 
a  common  cause. 

If  You  Were  tub  President  of  a  Small  Pri- 
vate School  Complex  and  Someone  Of- 
fered You  $10,000  To  Buy  an  Ad,  What 
Would  You  Sat  m  It? 
The  first  thing  you'd  say  would  be  "thank 
goodness  for  people  like  Leo  Steln"  for  foot- 
ing the  bill   for  this  advertisement.  Then 
you'd  have  to  admit  that  you  almost  wished 
you  had  the  money  Instead.  Yon  can  think 
of  a  dozen  places  you  could  use  it  on  campus. 
But,  Leo  Stein  wouldn't  budge.  "Father, 
you  people  have  been  In  business  for  85  years 
and  nobody's  heard  of  you.  You  need  the  ad- 
vertising more  thtin  you  need  the  money." 

Orchard  Lake,  who?  Ill  have  to  agree  with 
Leo  on  this  point.  Although  the  Orchard 
Lake  Schools  have  operated  In  the  Detroit 
area  for  85  years,  not  too  many  people  have 
heard  of  us.  Oh,  occasionally  you  meet  some- 
one who  has:  "Yes,  of  course,  you  mean  that 
seminary  out  there."  And  they're  right;  there 
is  a  seminary  out  there. 

Sort  of  a  small  educational  conglomerate. 
Leave  the  Detroit  City  Hall,  head  north  for 
about  40  minutes  and  you  come  to  beautiful 
Orchard  Lake.  On  the  northeast  shore  sits 
"the  seminary,"  the  Orchard  Lake  Schools. 
About  120  acres.  Seventeen  buildings.  A 
school  with  three  separate  academic  programs 
and  Institutions:  Saint  Cyril  and  Methodius 
Seminary,  Saint  Mary's  College  and  Saint 
Mary's  Preparatory. 

The  schools  were  founded  in  Detroit  In 
1885  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  Polish  Im- 
migrants by  educating  young  men  for  the 
priesthood  and  the  professions.  In  1909,  the 
Schools  moved  to  larger  quarters  at  our  pres- 
ent location.  Since  we  first  opened  our  doors, 
more  than  12,000  students  from  almost  every 
state  have  studied  with  us,  of  which  more 
than  2,000  were  ordained  as  priests. 

The  Polish  Notre  Dame.  I  imagine  one 
reason  for  our  relative  lack  of  fame  Is  due  to 
the  specialized  scope  of  our  service,  which  Is 
to  Polish-Americans.  This  means  we  arent 
Identified  with  the  State  of  Michigan,  or  De- 
troit, or  any  other  specific  geographic  com- 
mimlty. 

We  are,  however,  the  center  of  Polish 
learning  and  culture  for  some  10  million 
Americans  of  Polish  descent.  In  many  ways 
we  are  chang^lng  and  adapting,  but  basically 
we've  stuck  pretty  close  to  our  original  goal 
of  providing  leadership  for  America  through 
a  three-fold  cultural  formation — Catholic, 
American  and  Polish.  WeTe  not  as  famous, 
but  In  a  real  sense  we  are  to  Polish-Americans 
what  Notre  Dame  is  to  Irish -Americans. 

What  do  we  have  to  offer?  Orchard  Lake 
does  not  claim  to  be  tOl  things  to  all  people. 
But  what  we  do  In  our  specialized  areas  of 
endeavor,  we  do  very  well  indeed.  Here's  what 
our  three  academic  Institutions  offer: 

Saint  Mary's  Preparatory — a  four-year  sec- 
ondary program  of  pre-college  studies  In  a 
disciplined,  boarding  school  environment 
that  prepares  young  men  for  future  study 
and  service. 

Saint  Mary's  College — a  four-year  liberal 
arts  program  offering  majors  In  Theology, 
Philosophy,  Polish  and  the  Communications 
Arts  in  a  small  residential  atmosphere  of  In- 
dividual attention. 

Saint  Cyril  and  Methodius  Seminary — a 
four-year  program   of   graduate  studies   In 
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Theology  which  prepares  men  for  the  priest- 
hood, the  permanent  diaconate  and  lay  lead- 
ership In  the  Catholic  Church. 

Also,  Orcard  Lake  embraces  three  unique 
service  centers:  Center  for  Polish  Studies 
and  Culture,  Center  for  Pastoral  Studies, 
Polish-American  Liturgical  Center. 

We  came  through  a  lot  together.  By  ordi- 
nary standards.  Orchard  Lake  is  small.  But 
what  we  lack  In  size  we  more  than  make  up 
In  service,  closeness  and  devotion.  People 
really  care  about  the  place.  The  faculty.  The 
student  body.  The  alumni.  That  gallant  group 
of  men  who  annually  put  on  the  hundred- 
doUar-a-plate  dinner  honoring  our  Founder, 
Father  Dabrowskl.  Thousands  of  friends. 
Maybe  It's  because  we've  had  to  fight  so  hard 
and  scramble  so  long  to  keep  the  Schools 
going. 

We've  never  forgotten  those  days.  That's 
why  we  try  to  make  It  as  easy  as  possible  for 
every  student  to  attend  our  schools.  At  Or- 
chard Lake,  students  pay  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  room,  bocoxl  and  tuition.  For  example, 
the  total  yearly  cost  of  attending  either  the 
Prep  School  or  the  College  Is  only  •1,000 — 
which  we  consider  to  be  one  of  the  b'.ggest 
educational  bargains  to  be  found  dnj-where. 

The  point  is  this,  the  Orchard  Lake  Schools 
have  so  much  to  offer  that  a  gentleman  like 
Leo  Bteln  is  willing  to  put  up  910,000  so  that 
I  can  t^ll  you  something  about  them. 

You  can  get  complete  Information  about 
the  Prep  School,  or  College,  or  Seminary,  or 
the  Centers  by  writing  to  me.  The  Very 
Reverend  Walter  J.  Ziemba,  at  the  Orchard 
Lake  Schools,  Orchard  Lake,  Mich. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  FOR  FORGOTTEN 
AMERICANS 


HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  and  years  our  prisoners  of  war 
have  suffered  in  silence,  their  families 
have  agonized  practically^  alone;  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  has  been 
recalcitrant;  neither  the  Red  Cross  nor 
the  YMCA,  in  spite  of  valiant  efforts, 
has  been  able  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  the  prisoners  or  the  agony  of  their 
families;  no  church  group  or  Council 
of  Churches  has  made  any  appreciable 
effort  to  assist  or  console  the  prisoners 
or  their  families;  the  United  Nations  has 
been  impotent. 

The  National  Presbsrterians  have 
adoprted  a  feeble  pro-North  Vietnamese 
resolution  urging  both  the  Allies  and  the 
Communists  to  "cease  fire  and  exchange 
prisoners."  They  know  this  proposal,  and 
nimierous  similar  offers,  has  been  made 
by  the  United  States  for  years. 

Governments,  churches,  international 
organizations,  and  all  Individuals  of  this 
planet  should  be  concerned  about  the 
rights  and  circumstances  of  the  war 
prisoners. 

Even  war  prisoners  have  rights  which 
should  be  respected  and  safeguarded. 

John  F.  Loosbrock,  editor  of  the  Air 
Force  Space  Digest,  presents  another 
view  of  the  POW  tragedy.  I  urge  every 
Member  and  every  citizen  who  has  any 
concern  for  a  fellow  human  being  to  read 
the  following  editorial  dated  June  1970 : 
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Wae   Pusontks   Havz    Human    Rights   Tcx> 
(By  John  P.  Loosbrock) 

One  can  make  a  very  good  case.  In  purely 
military  terms,  for  the  missions  Into  the  Par- 
rot's Beak  and  the  Fishhook  In  Cimbodla. 
It  is  sound  military  doctrine  to  stilke,  end 
•trlke  hard,  at  an  enemy's  supply  cashes  and 
his  command  and  control  centers.  One  has 
only  to  recall  the  immense  contribution  to 
the  ending  of  our  own  Civil  War,  ^nade  by 
Shermans  March  to  the  Sea.  The  httstory  of 
war  Is  studded  with  other  exampliis. 

The  box  score  on  weapons,  ammunition, 
and  food  supplies  already  netted  In  the 
Cambodian  raids  In  impressive  (see  ])age  14) . 
and  It  is  good  to  know  that  a  sl^Tilflcant, 
though  Incalculable,  number  of  yoimg 
Americans  now  serving  in  South  Vietnam 
wlU  have  their  fair  chance  of  living  to  a 
ripe  old  age  as  a  result  of  these  operations. 

The  political  side  effects  of  the  Cambodian 
raids  are  another  matter.  However  ane  may 
feel  about  the  necessity  for  the  actK  in  there. 
Its  divisive  Impact  on  the  Amerlesin  body 
politic  Is  as  much  a  fact  of  life  aa  are  the 
obvious  military  pluses  involved  In  limiting 
the  enemy's  ability  to  hurt  our  owq  troops 
and  those  of  our  allies. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  side  elects  we 
have  noted  Is  the  increasing  tendency  to 
substitute  knee-jerk  reflexes  for  thu  rule  of 
reason,  to  replace  honest  debate  'rtth  the 
parroting  of  ersatz  slogans.  It  Is  possible,  we 
feel,  to  be  moved  to  sorrow  and  angsr  at  the 
unnecessary  and  tragic  deaths  of  ;he  four 
Kent  State  students  without  betriylng  In 
any  way  one's  belief  that  a  Conimunlst- 
domlnated  Asia  would  be  a  deadly  i«rU,  not 
only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  ^ree  men 
everywhere.  But  the  polarization!  of  our 
society  Is  "inirtng  It  ever  more  dllBcult  to 
discuss  almost  any  Issue  from  m^re  than 
one  point  of  view. 

A  friend  of  ours  warned  us  y*rs  ago: 
"When  you  walk  down  the  middle  of  the 
ro«d,  you  can  get  hit  from  either  tide."  He 
was  right,  and  It  saddens  us  to  hate  to  ad- 
mit It.  But  because  he  was  right,  l^iiportant 
Issues,  on  which  all  Americans, 
of  color,  creed,  or  political 
should  be  able  to  unite,  get  1( 
shuffle. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  plight  of  tUp  Ameri- 
cans who  are  known  to  be  either  prisoners 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  yiet  Cong 
or  who  are  missing  and  believed  toj  be  pris- 
oners. Only  one  week  before  the;  masalve 
gathering  on  the  Elllpee  protested  ijhe  Cam- 
bodian operaUona  to  the  Prealdentj  the  na- 
tion, and  the  world,  a  much  smaller,  less 
vocal,  and  leas  photographed  crowd  gathered 
only  a  block  away  in  Constitution)  Hall. 

KamlUes  of  the  war  prisoners  aqd  of  the 
men  missing  In  action  were  there ,Jfrom  all 
parts  of  the  land.  There  were  speeches,  re- 
quests for  help,  calls  to  action,  and  ipromlses 
of  support.  But  media  coverage  wfis  sparse 
and.  we  suspect,  the  Hanoi  government  was 
much  more  Impressed  and  hardened  in  Its 
Intransigence  by  what  happened:  on  the 
Elllpae  seven  day  later.  I 

The  Air  Force  Association  and  tnls  maga- 
zine took  the  lead  In  the  matt«  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  last  fall  when  we  published 
in  our  October  Issue  Lou  Stockstlll's  mag- 
nificent article  portraying  their  pllrfit.  Much 
has  happened  since  In  a  positive  way.  as  is 
outlined  in  detail  beginning  on  paric  32.  But 
what  remains  to  be  done  shows  clearly  in  the 
statistics — thirty-one  men  have  beei  released 
(mne  by  Hanoi  and  twenty-two  othirs  by  the 
Viet  Cong  in  South  Vietnam):  459  **■*  s^'^' 
in  prison  to  our  certain  knowledge;  and  1 ,090 
more  still  languish  in  the  shadow*  la»d  of 
"missing  In  action,"  leaving  behlnl  women 
who  know  not  whether  they  are  wives  or 
widows. 

There  Is  much  talk  of  human  rights  among 
those  who  protest  the  war.  But  th«re  also  is 
a  basic  human  right  involved  In  tlie  matter 
of  the  war  prisoners.  Any  prisoner,  1  to  matter 
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how  henlnoxis  his  crime — whether  he  Is  Im- 
prisoned for  criminal,  dvll,  or  political  rea- 
sons, or  whether  be  Is  a  legitimate  prisoner  of 
war--deservea  the  basic  human  rights 
guaranteed  by  domestic  and  International 
law.  In  the  case  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  his 
famUy  Is  entitled  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
to  know  where  he  Is  held,  and  to  communi- 
cate with  him. 

The  North  Vietnamese  say  our  men  are  not 
prisoners  of  war  but  war  criminals,  and  hence 
not  protected  by  the  Geneva  Convention. 
That  Is  pure  hogwash.  The  Geneva  Conven- 
tion does  not  go  Into  the  matter  of  the 
legitimacy  or  Illegitimacy  of  a  war.  If  a  man 
is  In  the  military  service.  Is  wearing  his 
country's  uniform,  and  Is  captured,  he  Is  a 
prisoner  of  war  and  entitled  to  humane  treat- 
ment under  the  Convention,  which  North 
Vietnam  has  signed. 

Surely  here  is  a  cause  in  which  all  Ameri- 
cans can  come  together.  We  can  appreciate 
the  purity  of  motive  with  which  more  and 
more  Americans  are  opposing  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia.  This  Is  their  right  and  their 
privilege.  But  we  can  also  hope  that  the 
protestors,  who  say  they  are  so  concerned 
and  who  say  they  care  so  much,  will  direct 
at  least  a  portion  of  that  concern  and  that 
care  toward  their  own  countrymen  whose 
basic  human  rights  are  being  trodden  upon 
by  the  contry  whose  flag  flew  last  month  on 
the  Ellipse. 

If  It  Is  all  well  and  good,  when  one  disagrees 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
march  on  Washington  and  "teU  it  to  Nixon," 
Is  It  not  even  more  pertinent  and  even  more 
constructive  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
American  war  prisoners  and  "tell  It  to 
Hanoi"? 

I  urge  everyone  to  write  the  presidents 
of  any  nation  which  could  be  influential 
in  persuading  North  Vietnam  to  accord 
humane  treatment  to  prisoners  of  war. 

The  following  addresses  are  suggested : 

Cambodia:  Mr.  Thay  Sok,  Charge  d'Affalree, 
Embassy  of  Cambodia.  4500  Sixteenth  St., 
N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  30011. 

(35c  per  Vi  ounce  air  mall) . 

Agence  EChemere  Presse,  Ministry  of  In- 
formaton,  Phnom  Penh.  Oambodla. 

La  Depeche  Du  Cambodge,  Phnom  Penh, 
Cambodia. 

Prance :  His  Excellency,  Charles  Lucet,  Em- 
bassy of  Prance,  2536  Belmont  Road,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

(20c  per  »4  ounce  air  mall) . 

Le  Monde,  Paris  8,  Prance. 

Le  Plgaro.  Paris  8,  Prance. 

India:  His  Excellency,  Nawab  All  Yavar 
Jung,  Embassy  of  India,  2107  Massachusetts 
Ave..  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

(36c  per  >4  ounce  air  mall) . 

"nmee  of  India.  New  Delhi  I,  India. 

Hindu,  Madras  2,  India. 

Poland:  HI*  Excellency,  Jerzy  Mlchalowskl. 
Embassy  of  Polish  People's  Republic,  2640 
Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

(20c  per  V]  ounce  air  mall) . 

Trybuna  Ludu.  Warsaw.  Poland. 

Zycle  Waratawy,  Warsaw,  Poland. 

Romania:  His  Excellency,  Oornellu  Bog- 
dan,  Embassy  of  Socialist  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania, 1607  Twenty-"rhlrd  St..  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20008. 

(30c  per  y,  ounce  air  mall) . 

Scintefa.  Bucharest,  RomaxLla. 

Romania  Libera,  Bucharest,  Romania. 

Sweden:  His  Excellency,  Hubert  de  Besche, 
Embasy  of  Sweden,  2249  R  St.,  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30008. 

(30c  per  '/^  ounce  air  mall) . 

Dagens  Nyheter,  Stockholm.  Sweden. 

Svenska  Dagbladet.  Stockholm.  Sweden. 

USSR:  His  Excellency.  Anatolly  P.  Dobry- 
nln.  Embassy  of  the  USSR,  1125  Sixteenth  St.. 
N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

( 25c  per  ^  ounce  air  mail ) . 

Pravda,  Moscow  A-47,  U.S.S.R. 

Izvestia,  Moscow  A-47,  U.S.S.R. 
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A  letter  to  any  friend,  relative,  or  as- 
sociate in  one  of  the  above-named  coim- 
trles  could  also  be  helpful. 

At  some  future  time  one  of  your  fam- 
ily could  be  a  prisoner.  Now  is  the  time 
to  begin  to  safeguard  his  human  rights. 


VIOLENCE    AND     SABOTAGE— CON- 
STITDTIONALLY    PROTECTED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  were  shocked  to  learn  that 
the  Constitution  had  been  extended  to 
guarantee  delivery  of  Communist  litera- 
ture advocating  violence  and  sabotage 
through  the  n.S.  mail. 

Such  a  decision  has  been  handed 
down  by  a  panel  of  Federal  judicrats — 
forbidding  the  Postmaster  General  to  re- 
fuse to  deliver  revolutionary  publications 
from  Red  China. 

The  American  people,  long  weary  of 
seeing  constitutional  rights  extended  to 
activists  destroying  the  Constitution,  are 
asking  questions.  When  the  Constitution 
has  been  destroyed  what  sanctuary  will 
the  destroyers  then  have  to  hide  behind? 
And  what  will  happen  to  those  judges  so 
active  in  perverting  the  Constitution  to 
destroy  constitutional  government. 

A  news  clipping  follows: 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  June  23,  1970] 

JiTDOas  BAa  PosTAi.  Ban  ow  Pitbucation 

A  three-Judge  federal  panel  has  ruled  that 
the  postmaster  general  cannot  refuse  to  de- 
Uver  foreign  publications  to  subscribers  In 
this  country  because  he  thinks  the  material 
ts  objectionable. 

The  judges  said  the  Constitution  protects 
the  right  of  American  citizens  to  receive  mall, 
whether  the  Item  is  mailed  here  or  abroad. 

The  case  Involved  "The  Crusader,"  dis- 
tributed by  Robert  P.  WUllama  of  Peking, 
China. 

The  postmaster  general,  on  Aug.  29,  1967, 
banned  distribution  of  the  May  1967,  edi- 
tion on  grounds  It  advocated  violence  by 
Negroes  In  American  cities  and  sabotage  by 
Negro  soldiers  In  Vietnam. 

Williams,  the  City  Light  Books  Inc.  of  San 
Francisco;  Conrad  J.  Lynn  of  Pomona,  N.Y., 
and  Christopher  Koch  of  Bennington,  Vt.. 
filed  a  suit  protesting  the  action. 

The  government  claimed  It  had  the  right 
to  refuse  delivery  to  the  bookstore  and  to 
Lynn  and  Koch  because  the  literature  tend- 
ed to  Incite  arson,  murder  or  assassination 
in  violation  of  law.  , 


NATIONAL  MONETARY  LETTER 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or  mew  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  believ- 
ing that  due  attention  should  be  direct- 
ed toward  improving  our  country's  mon- 
etary policy,  with  its  direct  effect  upon 
inflation  and  our  mounting  national 
debt,  I  recently  attended  a  meeting  on 
this  subject  in  the  office  of  Mr.  David  M. 
Kennedy.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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While  at  that  conference,  I  read  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  had  been  mailed 
to  President  Nixon  on  May  5.  1970.  It 
was  written  by  Col.  Curtis  B.  Dall  of 
Washington,  D.C,  on  the  subject  of  our 
monetary  policy.  It  makes  reference  to 
H.R.  17140,  Introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  John  R.  Raricr,  on 
April  21,  1970,  and  discusses  some  of  the 
dangers  about  money  problems  which 
have  occurred  here  In  the  past. 

On  accoimt  of  the  current  financial 
problems,  and  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sity for  us  to  take  all  constructive  steps 
to  fight  rising  prices,  I  feel  this  letter 
would  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues, 
and,  therefore,  I  Insert  the  letter  from 
Colonel  Dall  to  President  Nixon,  in  the 
Congressional  Recoro: 

Washington.  D.C,  May  5.  1970. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prxsident:  When  reading  a  copy 
Of  a  recent  "Congressional  Record",  I  came 
across  a  most  Important  subject,  on  page 
12884  of  the  issue  of  April  33,  1970.  It  was 
titled  "H.R.  17140 — Restore  Confidence  To 
Our  Money  Through  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment".  Continuing,  "Mr.  Rarlck.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  people  are  bombarded  with 
fearful  reports  on  war,  poverty,  pollution. 
Inflation,  strikes,  and  violence,  yet  the  fore- 
most concern  to  every  citizen  Is  his  money, 
and  Its  buying  power. 

'Because  of  this,  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
17140,  a  bill  to  vest  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  the  absolute,  complete, 
and  unconditional  control  over  our  money 
through  Government  ownership  and  control 
of  the  13  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

"I  have  taken  this  action  because  of  an 
ever  Increasing  lack  of  public  confidence  In 
the  private  monopoly  which  presently  is  In 
charge  of  our  money.  .  .  .  Since  the  Federal 
Reserve  bankers  lack  the  re^onslbility  to 
perform  their  duty,  then  Congress  must  con- 
clude that  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913 
has,  by  experience,  proven  itself  a  failure." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware  that  you 
do  not  have  the  time  to  reply  to  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  great  numbers  of  letters 
addressed  to  you.  by  concerned  citizens.  But, 
because  this  naatter  directly  affects  the  value 
and  purchasing  power  of  our  money — most 
vital  to  every  American  Citizen.  I  seek  your 
thoughts  and  position  on  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, now  making  Its  first  appearance  In 
the  Congress.  How  can  its  valuable  message 
be  best  spread  far  and  wide,  as  a  real  public 
service? 

Without  doubt,  strong  opposition  can  be 
expected  from  the  appointees  and  lobbyists 
of  the  preferred  International  Banking  Inter- 
ests, aiming  to  defeat  this  Bill,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  monopoly  by  applying  vari- 
ous pressures  on  the  Congress  and  by  en- 
couraging the  publishing  of  distorted  articles 
on  this  BUI  In  the  news  media,  here  and 
abroad. 

I  am  a  Princetonlan,  and  well  recall  how 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  pressured  by  his  politi- 
cal handlers  to  approve  the  original  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  Act,  In  1913,  and  how  that 
Central  Bank  System  had  to  be  avidly  "sold" 
by  Foreign  interests  to  the  American  people. 
That  system,  purportedly,  was  to  guarantee 
the  ending  of  Inflation  and  Deflation  cycles, 
or  Boom  and  Bust — forever!  It  was  supposed 
to  aid  Small  Business  and  free  the  Farmer 
from  the  evil  practice  of  price  and  commod- 
ity manipulations  by  Wall  Street's  Interna- 
tional money  powers,  well  coached  from 
Europe. 

Has  not  the  present  Federal  Reserve  Bank- 
ing System  strayed  very  far  mdeed  from  Its 
stated  objectives  of  1913,  by  dint  of  scores 
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of    self-serving   Amendments?    Regrettably, 
so  it  appears. 

I  also  recall  reading  that.  In  1930  and  1921, 
the  newly  bom  Federal  Reserve  Board  en- 
gaged In  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  create  a 
Depression  which  was  most  successfully  and 
scientifically  carried  out,  with  the  result  that 
thousands  of  American  Farmers  were  fore- 
closed, made  homeless,  and  many  business 
failures  resulted  from  that  Act's  "elastic" 
money  policy.  "Elastic",  was  it  not,  for  the 
Central  Bankers,  but  what  about  the  result- 
ing extensive  damage  to  the  public,  duly 
planned?  Why,  and  for  whose  benefit.  Is  the 
present  planned  Money  Squeeze  and  today's 
excessively  high  Interest  rates?  Have  we 
learned  naught  since  1921,  and  since  1929- 
30? 

Mr.  President,  I  also  recall,  In  the  Spring 
of  1933,  when  in  Washington  visiting  at  the 
White  House,  with  my  then  Father-ln-Law, 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  that  another  well  plan- 
ned Money  Squeeze  was  duly  put-on  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  System,  and  thousands 
of  banks  were  being  forced  to  close  their 
doora.  Their  assets  and  corporate  structures 
were  then  eagerly  scooped-up  by  the  top 
management  and  friends  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banking  System,  a  maneuver  causing 
vast  suffering  and  ruin  to  thousands.  There- 
fore, In  view  of  the  costly  background  and 
unenviable  record  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System.  I  read  with  deep  Interest 
In  the  aforesaid  "Congressional  Record"  those 
welcomed  words  referred  to,  coming  from  a 
dedicated  Congressman,  so  timely,  so  well 
expressed! 

Mr.  President,  today,  this  Country  needs 
to  have  a  New  System  of  "American""  bank- 
ing, devoid  of  all  costly  foreign  financial  al- 
liances, a  system  which  will  free  us  all  from 
the  present  policy  of  enriching  a  few,  at 
great  cost  to  all  citizens.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  should  be  legally  abolished.  Eco- 
nomic emancipation  will  then  take  place!  In- 
formed and  patriotic  Americans  can  develop 
a  new  System  for  review.  In  90  days'  time.  It 
can  be  made  available.  Then,  Congress  must 
take  the  next  step,  at  long  last! 

Hence,  a  word  from  you  as  to  your  i^proach 
and  views  about  this  matter  would  be  most 
timely  and  well  received  by  millions  of  Amer- 
icans— as  you  are  the  duly  Sworn  and  Elected 
President  of  All  the  people ! 

This  Bill.  HJl.  17140,  could  readily  prove 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  most  important 
legislation  to  come  before  the  Congress  in  the 
last  26  years.  Twenty-five  years:  It  would 
save  the  American  people  billions  of  tax  dol- 
lars, annually,  and  thereby  could  cause  a 
drastic  cut  m  the~  unnecessarily  heavy  tax 
burden  now  placed  upon  our  shoulders. 

I  look  forward  with  great  Interest  to  being 
favored  with  a  reply  from  you,  on  this  vital 
subject. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CxntTis  B.  Dall. 
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militants.  President  Goheen  told  graduating 
Princeton  University  seniors  that  •"The  flight 
from  reason  may  be  the  greatest  danger  fac- 
ing us  today."  Reason  In  many  instances  has 
been  replaced  by  a  tendency  to  see  problems 
In  "sweeping  emotion-charged  terms,"  he 
said. 

"We  must  see  that  excessive  impatience 
can  undermine  the  moat  effective  means  we 
have  for  recognizing  and  then  effecting  those 
changes  for  a  more  peaceable,  just  and  hu- 
mane world." 

Many  persons  are  now  awake  to  the  grave 
faults  and  imperfections  In  our  society  but 
he  warned  "violence  can  cripple  the  promise 
of  reform  Inherent  in  the  current  discontent 
and  restlessness  of  many  Americans." 

Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine 
put  It  In  a  different  way  when  she  delivered 
a  speech  In  the  Senate  on  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  one  she  made  challenging  the  threat 
from  the  radical  right  Inherent  in  Mc- 
Carthylsm  then  rampant.  "I  speak  today," 
she  said,  "because  of  what  I  consider  the  great 
threat  from  the  radical  left  that  advocates 
and  practices  violence  and  deflance  of  the 
law." 

"Extremism  bent  upon  polarization  of  our 
people  is  increasingly  forcing  upon  the 
American  people  the  narrow  choice  between 
anarchy  and  repression,""  the  Senator  warned. 
"And  make  no  mistake  about  It,  If  that  nar- 
row choice  has  to  be  made,  the  American 
people,  even  if  with  reluctance  and  mis- 
giving, will  choose  repression." 


VOICES  OF  REASONABLENESS 


COMMUNIST-STYLE  HISTORY 
STOPS  VISITOR  TO  RUSSIA 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  jerset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Glen 
Ridge  paper  presents  a  very  timely  mes- 
sage. Reason  rather  than  violence  must 
prevail  for  our  citizens  both  young  and 
old.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Voices  or  Reasonableness 

"Two  highly  respected  voices  were  raised, 
this  week,  against  the  excesses  of  student 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
necessary  in  analyzing  world  problems 
to  note  that  the  world  will  not  have 
lasting  peace  and  true  freedom  imtil  the 
Soviet  Union  adopts  policies  consistent 
with  international  law  and  with  respect 
for  the  rights  of  other  nations.  Too  often 
analysts  of  the  Soviet  scene  do  not  take 
note  of  the  fimdamental  defects  and 
falsehoods  inherent  in  the  Soviet  struc- 
ture. In  a  column  written  In  Moscow 
during  a  recent  factfinding  tour,  Ray 
McHugh,  Washington  bureau  chief  of 
the  Copley  News,  provides  an  effective 
analysis  of  the  distortion  of  history  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  His  column  appeared 
in  the  Thursday.  May  7,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
Union  which  I  insert  at  this  point: 

Communist-Sttlb  History  Stops  Visrrom 

TO  Russia 

(By  Ray  McHugh) 

Moscow. — One  of  the  fascinating — If  dis- 
concerting— things  about  any  visit  to  a  "So- 
cialist" country  is  one's  exposure  to  the  real- 
ity of  Communist-style  history. 

According  to  a  guide  In  Moscow,  the  Red 
army  won  World  War  II  almost  single- 
handed.  And,  she  spoke  with  conviction.  That 
was  the  only  version  she  had  ever  heard. 

An  educated  wMnan  In  Leningrad  re- 
marked, "Isn't  It  terrible  what  Czechoelo- 
vakla  tried  to  do  to  us?  How  ungrateful. 
After  25  years  the  Fascists  are  still  at  work." 

In  Yalta,  walking  through  the  subtropical 
grounds  of  the  Uvadla  Palace  where  the 
Big  Three  chiefs  of  state  met  In  1946,  I 
turned  to  my  companion  and  asked: 

"What  went  wrong? 

"What  are  Soviet  students   and  citizens 
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cold  war  took  shape?" 

"Rooaevelt  died."  replied  the  companion. 
"It  la  that  simple." 

In  Yalta,  the  fo»ir-term  U.S.  prudent 
mains  a  hero.  The  oldest  main 
city  is  named  Franklin  D.  Rooseve 
It  was  renamed  April  12.  1945.  the  ( 
velt  died.  There  Is  no  mention  U 
Premier  Joseph  Stalin  or  British 
ister  Winston  Churchill,  the  othei 
acipants  at  the  1945  meeting. 

•If   Roosevelt  had   lived."   my 
said,  "every  Soviet  citizen  knows 
would  have  been  none  of  these 

•The  men  who  followed  him — 
his  aides — they  were  reactionaries 

ST.VLIN  SEEN   MAKING  CONCESS  IONS 

"No  matter  what  concessions  St  illn  made, 
Tr\unan  was  deurmlned  to  revlv*  Germany 
as  a  future  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

My  eyebrows  must  have  gone  u?.  because 
my  companion  became  more  veh(  ment. 

•It  is  true!  Stalin  tried,  but  ihere  were 
tb06«  In  America  who  wanted  to  rescue 
fascism  without  Hitler." 

We  walked  In  silence  for  sev(ral  yards, 
then  paused  to  peer  through  the  Iron  grill- 
work  into  the  palace's  Inner  garden,  the  sun- 
lit retreat  where  Roosevelt,  Stalin  and 
Churchill  redrew  the  map  of  E  irope  and 
North  Asia,  contingent  on  Russia's  entry 
Into  the  war  with  Japan, 

I  tried  again. 

••But  why  has  the  Red  army  r«mained  In 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  Romania 
and  Bulgaria? 

••Doesn't  It  seem  to  you  strange  that  these 
countries    that    were    violently    cpposed    to 


should       suddenly 


commiuiism 
Socialist? 

••East  Germany  may  b«  a  diffe  eni  situa- 
tion, but  what  of  the  others?*' 

My  companion  stiffened. 

"These  countries  are  our  brothers  In  so- 
cialism. Each  of  them  recognized  that  only 
the  Red  army  could  protect  thrm  against 
new  fascism. 

•What  we  do  not  understand  is  why  Amer- 
ica is  not  Interested  In  peace  The  Soviet 
Union  has  done  nothing  but  ho  id  out  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  America.  Tou  have 
rejected  It.' 

As  a  guest  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  should 
have  dropped  the  subject,  but  I  isked: 

"Do  your  histories  tell  of  the  B4  rlln  block- 
ade In  1949-1950.  when  American  ^d  British 
planes  literally  kept  West  Berlin 
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I  did  not  ask  my  Yalta  companion  If  this 
message  appeared  In  Soviet  histories.  It 
wasnt  necessary. 
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become 


"What  blockade?  '  was  the  ansi^er. 
The  questioning  stopped. 

QtT4sT10N 


,  without 
-parly 
govemme  at 


VIXW    ACCEPTED    WrrHOTTT 

But   here   were   three   Soviet 
educated  beyond  the  college  lev 
persisted  in  a  one-sided  partisan 
tory.  And  each  accepted  It 

This  Is  the  legacy  of  a  one- 
controlled  press  and  a  _ 
cracy  bent  on  Inflicting  only  its 
view  on  more  than  200  million 

It  was  interesting  to  read  the 
ollectlons  of  C.  L.  Sulzberger 
Times  correspondent  who  spent 
war  years  in  Moscow. 

Sulzberger,  who  was  on  lntlmat<  i 
many  of  the  leaders  of  that  era 
"Just  before  his  death,  Roosev 
by    Soviet    accusations    of 
warned  Stalin:  'It  would  be  one 
est  tragedies  of  history  if,  at 
ment  of  victory  now  within  our 
distrust,  such  lack  of  faith,  shoujd 
the   entire   undertaking    after 
losses  of  life,  material  and 
I^rankly,  I  cannot  avoid  a  feeling 
sentment   toward   your   informed 
they  are,  for  such  vile 
mv  action'." 
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CHILDREN  COMMENT  ON  THE  SST 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1970 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  these  letters  from  sixth 
grade  students  in  my  district,  sent  to  the 
Coalition  Against  the  SST.  Their  pithy 
comments  are  worthy  of  examiimUon. 
The  letters  follow: 

BKOrORO.    IND., 

May  25, 1970. 

Dear  Sm:  I  am  writing  concerning  the 
Super  Sonic  Transport  Planes.  I  don't  see 
why  you  would  spend  »270  miUion  on  500 
SST  planes  while  you  wiU  probably  seU  only 
half  of  them,  when  they  are  a  main  cause 
of  pollution,  and  are  only  spending  »106 
mUUon  on  the  war  of  pollution.  In  other 
words,  you  would  be  spending  more  money 
for  pollution  than  against  it.  PersonaUy  I 
think  you  would  be  wasting  your  money  on 
SST  planes.  ,,  ^ 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  Usten. 

Sincerely, 

Lisa  WES'rFAix, 
Sixth  grade  student  oj  Burria  School 
in  Mitchell,  Ind. 

MrrCHBLL.  INO. 

Dea*  3i»:  I  do  not  want  that  airplane. 

Phii.  Smith. 

MiTCBSLi.,  Ind.. 

May  25. 1970. 

DiAk  Sn:  About  the  8JB.T.  I  think  we 
should  not  spend  all  of  this  money  on  a 
plane  And  all  it  will  do  Is  make  bad  air  that 
we  cant  breath.  With  the  money  we  could 
feed  the  starving  people  of  the  world.  The 
loud  booms  when  the  plane  reaches  the 
sound  barrier  will  break  windows,  crack 
buildings  and  I  think  we  will  waste  our 
money  in  doing  It.  But  you  are  the  only  one 
who  can  stop  It. 

Yours  truly. 

(PS. You  can  help  the  world.  I  beUeve 

we  should  keep  up  with  other  nations  but 
not  this  way. ) 

BEDrOXO,  IMD. 

Dear  Sis:  I  am  12  years  old  and  quite  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  in  the  world. 
One  bad  problem  Is  the  building  of  the 
S.S.T.    airplanes    and   the    pollution. 

Why  do  you  want  to  build  a  new  airplane 
when  with  that  money  you  could  control  air 
pollution,  poorness  and  the  troubles  In  the 
States. 

With  all  the  sonic  booms  that  will  be  go- 
ing on  while  the  planes  are  flying  you  will 
have  to  pay  more  money  repairing  the  dam- 
age. 

I  feel  that  we  shouldn't  build  the  news 
planes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Juxiz  Ott. 

Mitchell,  Ind., 

May  25, 1970. 
Dbar  Sir:  If  you  want  to  know  what  I 
think  about  the  SST  plane  it  Isn't  very  good. 
We  reallv  don't  need  that  plane  we  have  too 
many  planes  In  the  air  as  it  already  Is.  Be- 
sides It's  going  to  cause  more  pollution.  The 
men  in  outer  space  say  we  have  a  beautiful 
blue  planet,  the  next  thing  you  know  they 


will  say  we  have  a  beautiful  black  planet  be- 
cause of  the  pollution.  We  don't  really  need 
that  plane!  Just  because  America  has  been 
first  In  everything  else.  We  think  we  have  to 
stay  that  way  and  It  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
If  it  ruins  our  planet. 

ference  what  measures  we  have  to  take,  even 
Sincere!  v, 

Frank  Hodcks. 

Bedford,  Ind., 

ifay  25, 1970. 
Dear  Sir  :  My  name  is  Belinda  Lea  Deckard. 
I  am  12  years  old.  I  think  that  Uie  SST 
should  not  be  built.  With  all  that  money  we 
could  stop  pollution  or  help  the  starving  peo- 
ple In  other  lands.  I  mean  If  we're  trying  to 
stop  pollution  let's  not  build  the  SST.  If  It 
Is  built  It  would  be  a  wonder  why  people 
would  stay  on  the  earth.  I  know  you'll  throw 
the  letter  away  and  say  well  ahe  should  keep 
out  of  this.  But  I'm  not.  But  that's  why  I 
think  the  SST  shouldn't  be  built.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Belinda  Lea  Deckard, 


ROCHESTER.  N,Y.,  LEAGUE  JOINS 
NATIONAL  BABE  RUTH  BASEBALL 
PROGRAM 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1970 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  joined  with  many  of  my  colleagues  to 
I>ay  tribute  to  the  greatest  baseball 
player  of  all  time,  George  Herman 
"Babe"  Ruth,  and  the  Babe  Ruth  Base- 
ball league,  a  19-year-old  program  dedi- 
cated to  building  character  and  moral 
fiber  in  our  young  people. 

In  my  36th  Congressional  District,  a 
new  Babe  Ruth  League  has  been  formed. 
This  four-team  league  will  open  its  sea- 
son July  5.  I  would  Uke  to  give  credit  to 
the  members  of  this  league  and  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  to  wish  them 
the  best  of  luck. 

The  president  of  this  new  league. 
Northeast  Division  I,  is  Howard  Ostroff. 
Other  adults  participating  include.  Mrs. 
Mary  M.  Harold,  Robert  A.  Harold,  Sr., 
Mrs.  Noma  J.  DelVecchio.  Frank  D.  Ac- 
quisto,  Michael  DelVecchio,  Gordon 
Day,  and  Jesse  C.  Eplin. 

The  monbers  of  the  Cubs  team  consist 
of  Manager  John  Shipley,  Coach  Fred 
Scott  and  the  players  as  follows:  John 
Johnson.  Robert  Sloane,  Joseph  Jedrze- 
jek.  Renard  DroegmoUer,  Aurelio  Perez, 
Jr..  Jeffrey  Vander  Els,  Paul  Specksgoor, 
Luke  Sementino.  Edward  Frances.  Nestor 
Bemier,  Kenneth  Lelek.  Kenneth  Lich- 
wiarz,  Daniel  Little,  and  Norman  Tisdell. 
The  Indians  include:  Manager  Mike 
DelVecchio,  Coach  Donald  Kinney,  and 
players  Thomas  Drake.  Donald  Lippa, 
Henry  Soublet.  George  Moore,  Michael 
DelVecchio.  Jr.,  Arthur  Marrapese.  Jr., 
Donald  Kinney.  Juan  Rivera,  Neal  Polal- 
kis,  Mark  Harold,  Arthur  Plewa,  Algie 
VanHoose.  Richard  Barham.  Frank 
Schoeneman.  and  Armon  Santiago. 

The  Cardinals  team  Is  made  up  of 
Manager  Frank  D'Aquisto,  Coach  Bob 
Haus,  and  players  Frank  D'Aquisto,  Jr., 
David  Cashion.  James  Mitchell,  Meno 
Droemoeller,     Nelson     Rivera,     James 
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Holmes,  Curt  Colombo,  Robert  Asel, 
Daniel  A.  Fallon,  Doug  Benoit,  Stephen 
Kilboume.  Harold  Moore,  Herbert 
Schamberger,  Roman  Moszkowicz,  Steve 

Fellow. 

And  the  final  team,  the  Tigers,  consists 
of  Manager  Gordon  Day,  Coach  Floyd 
Cashion,  and  players  as  follows:  Joseph 
LoTurco,  Ronald  Schoepfel,  John  Cor- 
nelius, Marion  Malec,  Jeffry  Ostroff, 
Ronald  Spaulding,  Rodger  Zaso,  John 
Smigelskis,  Wayne  James,  Gordon  Day, 
Roger  Ornt,  Adelmo  Miguez.  Curtis  Bat- 
tle, Marcus  Ingrim. 

This  international  program,  designed 
to  meet  the  ideals  of  Babe  Ruth,  who 
himself  had  a  great  love  and  imderstand- 
ing  for  young  people,  could  not  have  been 
made  possible  without  the  many  able 
volunteers  within  our  community. 

I  am  sure  you  will  join  with  me  in 
thanking  these  citizens  for  dedicating 
themselves  to  a  program  so  essential  to 
the  yoimg  people  today. 
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cient  to  really  give  the  consumer  the 
protection  that  is  his  right.  Again,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  from  the  administra- 
tion about  their  concern,  but  when  the 
cnmch  comes,  somehow  they  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  all  important  issues — like 
class  action  suits  and  this  Consumer 
Representation  Act. 

The  bill  has  my  full  support  as  do  the 
recommendations  of  the  Product  Safety 
Commission.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  work  immediately  to  implement 
these  recommendations  and  pass  the 
consumer  affairs  bill  that  will  come  be- 
fore us  in  the  near  future.  I  also  hope 
the  administration  will  face  up  to  its 
responsibUities  and  aid  the  Congress  in 
protecting  the  American  consumer. 


SPACE  NUCLEAR  POWER  PRO- 
GRAMS—PROPULSION AND  ELEC- 
TRIC POWER 


CONSUMERS  SCORE  TWICE 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  was  a  great  day  for  the  con- 
sumer. .    ^ 

First,  the  Product  Safety  Commission 
issued  its  final  report.  In  it,  they  told 
it  to  the  country  like  it  is.  What  is  more, 
they  told  us  what  to  do  about  it. 

We  all  get  excited  over  the  huge  in- 
Jury  rate  on  our  highways.  It  took  the 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  tell  us 
that  the  rate  of  injury  is  four  times  high- 
er in  our  homes. 

We  all  go  shopping  confident  that  the 
products  offered  for  sale  are  safe.  Well, 
they  are  not  necessarily  safe,  and  it  took 
the  Product  Safety  Commission  to  tell 

US  so 

The  Commission  has  imanimously 
recommended  a  new  agency  which  will 
administer  a  new  law  giving  the  Federal 
Government  power  to  set  safety  stand- 
ards for  consumer  products,  and  tough 
enforcement  powers  to  make  sure  the 
standards  are  lived  up  to. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  done  a 
lot  of  talking  about  their  concern  for 
the  consumer.  They  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  show  whether  or  not  they 
really  mean  it.  If  they  do,  they  will  en- 
dorse the  Product  Safety  Commission's 
recommendations . 

Second.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee reported  out  a  strong  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  consumer  protection  agency. 

For  the  first  time,  a  House  committee 
has  reported  out  a  bill  that  gives  the 
consumer  a  strong,  powerful  agency 
with  the  responsibility  and  the  power 
to  protect  consumer  rights.  The  bill  al- 
lows the  agency  to  intervene  in  any  and 
all  actions  of  the  Federal  agencies  and 
Federal  courts  where  the  issue  being  con- 
sidered affects  the  American  consumer. 

Information  and  education  are  im- 
portant, but  by  themselves  are  insuffl- 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22,  1970 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's — AEC — 
space  nuclear  programs  are  designed  to 
provide  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  space  vehicles, 
space  stations,  and  space  bases  with 
electric  power  and  propulsion.  The  nu- 
clear rocket  program — Rover — is  on 
schedule.  The  NERVA  nuclear  engine 
technology  effort  has  been  successfully 
concluded  with  the  final  tests  of  the 
ground  experimental  engine.  The  goals 
for  the  nuclear  rocket  engine  now  being 
designed  for  space  and  manned-flight 
certification  are  that  it  have  a  lifetime 
of  10  hours  smd  the  capabUity  for  60 
starts.  This  craft  is  expected  to  be  a  re- 
usable nuclear  shuttle  for  transporting 
men,  spacecraft,  and  supplies  between 
earth  orbit  and  limar  orbit,  between 
earth  orbit  and  geosynchronous  orbit, 
and  for  possible  deep  space  activities. 
SatelUte,  space  vehicle,  and  space  sta- 
tion internal  power,  as  well  as  some 
thruster  applications,  must  depend  upon 
nuclear-generated  electrical  power  as 
the  only  cost-effective  and  technically 
feasible  power  sources. 

I  would  like  to  report  on  a  significant 
milestone  in  the  history  of  this  very 
modern  field  of  science  and  technology. 
The  first  space  nuclear  battery  for  pro- 
ducing electricity  is  heading  into  its  10th 
year  in  orbit.  The  grapefruit-size  bat- 
tery, more  formally  known  as  a  radio- 
lsot<H)e  thermoelectric  generator,  was 
laimched  June  29.  1961,  from  Cape  Ken- 
nedy on  a  na'vigatlonal  satellite.  The 
generator  has  already  operated  four 
years  beyond  its  5-year  design  life. 

As  designed  by  the  AEC,  the  gener- 
ator supplemented  the  power  from  solar 
cells  on  the  U.S.  Navy's  oldest  naviga- 
tional satellite.  The  generator,  desig- 
nated SNAP-3A,  where  SNAP  is  the 
acronym  for  systems  for  nuclear  auxil- 
iary power,  was  about  5  inches  in  diam- 
eter, about  5^^  inches  tall,  and  converted 
the  heat  given  off  by  the  plutonium-238 
fuel  directly  into  2.7  watts  of  electricity. 
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I  can  recall  the  trouble  that  was  en- 
countered in  getting  Presidential  ap- 
proval for  that  launch  and  the  flight  of 
the  satellite.  The  State  Department  did 
not  want  the  United  States  to  launch  it 
because  they  were  sifraid  it  might  fall 
on  Cuba  and  cause  an  mtemational 
incident. 

In  all,  seven  SNAP  nuclear  generat  its 
using  radioisotopes  as  fuel  have  been 
successfully  launched,  and  a  compact 
reactor  power  system  has  been  demon- 
strated in  space. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  first  civil- 
ian use  of  atomic  energy  in  space  re- 
curred in  April.  The  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration's  Nim- 
bus-3  weather  satellite,  launched  April 
14.  1969,  from  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base,  California,  carried  two  AEC 
SNAP-19  nuclear  generators  which 
again  supplemented  solar  cell  power. 
The  40  watts  of  nuclear  power  permit 
the  satellite's  experiments  to  function 
on  a  full-time  basis,  particularly  since 
unexpected  damage  to  the  solar  cells  has 
placed  almost  complete  reliance  for 
power  on  the  nuclear  systems.  The  nu- 
clear generator  placed  on  the  moon  by 
the  Apollo  12  astronauts  continues  to 
operate  as  planned.  The  SNAP-27  sys- 
tem is  producing  over  70  watts  of  elec- 
tricity and  is  successfully  powering  the 
five  experiments  and  instruments  de- 
ployed on  the  moon's  surface.  The  un- 
fortunate experience  with  Apollo  13  had 
one  bright  side.  It  was  proved  that  a 
SNAP-27  generator  would,  as  planned 
and  designed,  reenter  the  earth's 
atmosphere  intact  and  would  not  dis- 
perse any  plutonium  fuel  microspheres. 
It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  plutonium 
fuel  used  in  the  thermoelectric  SNAP 
generators  is  fabricated  at  the  AEC's 
Savannah  River  Plant  near  Aiken,  B.C., 
and  is  prepared  and  encapsulated  at  the 
AEC's  Mound  Laboratory  at  Miamis- 
burg,  Ohio. 

Three  new  SNAP  generators  are  now 
under  development.  There  is  Pioneer  for 
a  Jupiter  fiy-by  in  1972,  the  Viking  for  a 
Mai-s  landing  in  1975,  and  the  new  Navy 
sateUite  for  navigational  purposes  called 
Transit.  The  space  stations  and  space 
bases  which  are  scheduled  for  use  in 
the  mid-1970's  will  probably  require 
more  electric  power  than  can  be  pro- 
vided by  thermoelectric  generators.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  AEC  has  its 
comprehensive  program  on  nuclear 
reactor  electric  power  sources. 

If  the  U.S.  space  program  is  to  pro- 
gress beyond  the  Apollo  moon  landings, 
it  can  only  be  done  with  nuclesu-  elec- 
tric power  and  nuclear  propulsion.  These 
programs  merit  strong  support. 


A  DIGNIFIED  FLAG  BURNING 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  a  flag 
burning  held  recently  by  some  young 
people  in  my  20th  congressional  district. 
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It  was  not  a  ritual  staged  to  display 
contempt  for  our  country  aid  its  flag 
No;  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  ceremony 
which  any  American  would  have  been 
proud  to  see,  conducted  in  jaccor dance 
with  Federal  regulations  but  [with  a  dig- 
nity and  sincerity  that  reflect  ed  the  deep 
love  these  young  people  havt  for  Amer- 
ica and  her  flag. 

Held  under  a  moonlit  sly  beneath 
towering  pine  trees,  the  flag  turning  was 
conducted  by  approximately  75  cadette 
and  senior  Girl  Scouts  attending  Camp 
Yough  in  Elizabeth  Township.  They 
watched  as  the  flag  was  pladed  Into  the 
Are  and  burst,  almost  instantly,  into 
flames.  As  the  glare  died,  kn  emotion 
filled  stillness  settled  over  the  girls. 
Then,  softly  but  clearly,  ttxiy  sang  the 
words  to  "Taps"  and  listened  to  the 
haunting  echo  which  came  back  from 
some  of  their  companion*  gathered 
under  some  nearby  pines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  these  girls 
for  their  demonstration  of  F^triotism.  I 
regret  I  cannot  personaUJj  commend 
each  of  them,  but  I  can  cjongratulate 
them  through  their  leadens  who  ar- 
ranged the  ceremony:  Mrs.  Robert 
Ramer  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  iroskovic  of 
Liberty,  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Mlinsfleld,  Jr. 
of  Elizabeth  Township.  J 

These  scouts  and  their  leaders  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  tie  kind  of 
Americans  we  can  all  look  tq  with  pride. 
I  salute  them. 


CUBAN  EXILE  COMMUNTtY 
BEHIND  EFFORT  TO 
GRAM  TO  RID  CUBA 


UNITES 
HLAN   PRO- 
CASTRO 


OF 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or    PLOKIDA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^ATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,\  1970 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
stated  publicly  many  times!  it  appears 
to  me  that  some  actions  being  taken 
against  the  Cuban  exile  community  by 
the  Department  of  State  are  contrary  to 
the  stated  poUciea  of  the  Nijdon  adminis- 
tration and  the  Guam  docirine  of  en- 
couraging the  people  of  ai  subjugated 
country  to  win  back  their  o|wn  freedom 
from  communism. 

Recent  intimidating  moves  against 
Cuban  exiles  for  attempting  to  penetrate 
Cuba  and  rebuild  organized  fesistance  to 
the  Castro  regime  bear  witrtess  to  what 
I  have  said.  Moreover,  such  moves  are 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  our 
friends  in  Latin  America.       I 

A  case  in  point  is  Costk  Rica.  On 
June  6,  C06ta  Rica's  Foreiin  Minister, 
Gonzalo  Facio,  attended  a  dinner  in  Mi- 
ami honoring  Horacio  Aguirre  as  "Man 
of  the  Year."  Senor  Aguirri  is  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  Miamlis  Diario  las 
Americas  new^spaper. 

In  honoring  Senor  Agxiljre,  Foreign 
Minister  Facio  pointed  outj  that  there 
are  centers  of  rebellion  agilnst  Castro 
inside  Castro's  Communist  Cuba  which 
can.  and  should,  be  encouraged  and  ex- 
ploited by  freedom-loving  nations  in  co- 
(H)eratlon  with  the  Cuban  <  xiles.  Senor 
Facio  called  for  some  actio  i  from  out- 
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side  Cuba  to  act  as  a  "catalyst"  for  "an 
internal  uprising." 

But  we  find  our  State  Department  re- 
pressing all  resistance  to  Castro  through 
a  thoroughly  negative  and  narrowly  in- 
terpreted legal  position.  Under  State  De- 
partment guidance,  our  Federal  author- 
ities have  moved,  and  are  still  moving, 
to  stifle  exile  action  groups  to  carry  out 
precisely  the  strategy  suggested  by  Costa 
Rica's  Foreign  Minister. 

In  his  speech,  Senor  Facio  laid  both 
the  legal  and  moral  basis  for  the  over- 
throw of  a  regime  which,  backed  by  Rus- 
sia and  China,  is  subverting  the  nations 
of  this  hemisphere.  I  believe  that  he  is 
correct  in  his  analysis. 

And  I  also  commend  to  you  the  state- 
ment made  by  a  imlted  Cuban  exile  com- 
munity. Among  those  who  have  signed 
this  statement  are  two  ex-presldents  of 
Cuba,  two  ex-vice  presidents,  Castro's 
own  sister  Juanlta,  former  speaker  of  the 
house  and  the  author  of  Cuba's  great 
1940  constitution.  Dr.  Carlos  Marquez 
Sterling. 

The  statement  follows : 

Statucent  or  PoamoN — CtTBAN  Exiu 

COMMlTNTrT 

Our  fundamental  conviction  Is  that  Cuba, 
our  country,  must  be  liberated  from  the 
Communist  regime  that  repressee  It.  It  Is 
no  less  our  conviction  that  we  Cubans  have 
the  duty  to  do  so^wlthln  the  limits  of 
respect  which  we  hold  for  the  laws  of  the 
United  Stotes. 
We  therefore  declare  the  following: 
We  cannot  accept  the  position  of  the  De- 
p«u'tmen,t  of  State  as  transmitted  to  Cuban 
exile  leaders  "to  apply  certain  norms  or 
measures  to  any  person  or  organization  that 
combats  the  Cuban  regime  from  this  coun- 
try or  a  third  country  (If  such  person  or 
organization  Is  headquartered  In  the  United 
States!."  Some  measures  have  already  been 
Initiated  against  certain  Cubans  for  com- 
batting the  Castro  regime. 

OUm    POSITION 

Our  declarations  are  not  formulated  out  of 
mere  ego  nor  made  to  promote  useless  con- 
frontations at  the  expense  of  harming  the 
historic  Ues  that  have  always  linked  the 
deetlny  of  our  two  countries. 

Our  striiggle  is  deeply  rooted  In  Christian 
ethic  and  democratic  thought  and  cannot 
be  analyzed,  much  less  judged,  by  narrow 
legal  interpretations. 

Our  right  to  flght  for  Cuba  also  Involves 
the  security  of  a  continent  now  threatened 
by  Communist  aggression  based  In  Cuba,  and 
Is  made  in  support  of  the  preservation  of 
the  democratic  institutions  of  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Our  declaration,  oiir  position,  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  announced  decision  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  They  have  a  two-fold 
purpose.  One  is  to  express  to  the  American 
public  our  cause:  the  other  represents  a 
respectful  appeal  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  rectify  the  errors  made  by 
officials  of  bis  departments  and  agencies. 
In  our  judgment,  actions  taken  by  such 
ofDclals  are  wrong  and  violate  the  spirit  of 
justice  which  is  the  foundation  of  this  great 
nation. 

OUK    MUrrAI,    HISTOtT 

Joint  Resolution  of  1898. — The  destiny  of 
the  Cuban  nation  was  linked  to  that  of  the 
United  States  through  the  Joint  Resolution 
of  Congress  signed  by  President  McKinley 
on  AprU  20.  The  resolution  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  Cuban  people  to  be  free  and 
independent  and  provided  for  assistance  to 
the  Cuban  people  to  end  Spanish  domina- 
tion. 
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The  Bay  of  Pigs. — Sixty-three  years  later, 
the  American  nation,  in  just  alliance  with 
the  Cubans,  again  linked  its  destiny  with 
Cuba.  On  April  17,  1961,  Cuban  and  American 
blood  ran  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  totalitarian  regime  that  today 
continues  to  oppress  the  Cubans. 

Neutrality  Laws. — On  April  20,  1961,  only 
three  days  following  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster, 
the  then  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
SUtee,  Robert  Kennedy,  said  of  the  neutral- 
ity laws: 

"They  are  among  the  oldest  laws  on  our 
statute  books,  and  not  designed  for  the  kind 
of  situation  which  exlsU  in  the  world  today. 
They  were  not  designed  to  prevent  individ- 
uals from  leaving  the  United  States  to  flght 
for  a  cause  in  which  they  believed.  There  is 
nothing  in  those  laws  which  prevents  ref- 
ugees from  Cuba  from  returning  to  that 
country  to  engage  in  flghtlng  for  freedom." 

Title  18.  Section  960  of  the  U.S.  Code  (one 
of  the  neutrality  laws)  prohibits  certain  ac- 
tions against  a  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  "U  at  peace" — a  "friendly  nation." 
Clearly.  Fidel  Castro  is  not  "at  peace'  with 
the  United  States  and,  by  breaking  diplo- 
matic relations  on  January  3. 1961,  the  United 
States  recognizes  that  Cuba  is  hardly  a 
"friendly  nation."  We  therefore  conclude 
that  this  part  of  the  "neutrality  laws"  can- 
not be  applied  against  Cubans  who  are 
■fighting  for  freedom." 

Joint  Resolution  of  1962— Public  Law  87- 
733. — "The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
provide  a  means  of  expressing  national  unity 
regarding  U.S.  poUcies  toward  Cuba.  To  this 
end,  the  resoluUon  declares  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States — 

"(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may 
be  necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist -Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force,  Its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any  part 
of  this  hemisphere; 

"(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or 
use  of  an  externally  supported  mUltary  capa- 
bility endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination." 

This  resolution,  signed  by  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  on  October  3.  1961  is  known  as 
Public  L«w  87-733.  As  such,  it  has  the  force 
of  law  and  represents  the  latest  and  strongest 
national  position  on  Cuba. 

We  consider  it  to  be  against  this  law  when 
members  of  the  Executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment applies  measures  and  dispositions  In- 
tended to  prevent  the  Cubans  from  regaining 
their  country. 

We  would  also  point  out  that  a  number  of 
international  agreements  have  been  signed 
by  the  United  States  which  uphold  the  right 
of  "freedom-loving  Cubans"  to  flght  for  their 
country.  One  of  these  came  out  of  the  Vni 
Meeting  of  the  Coimcil  of  Foreign  Mmisters 
of  the  OAS  in  July,  1064. 

In  its  Declaration  to  the  Cuban  People  the 
Council  expressed:  "Its  deepest  hope  that  the 
Cuban  people,  strengthened  by  confidence  In 
the  solidarity  with  them  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can peoples  and  governments,  will  be  able,  by 
their  own  endeavor,  very  soon  to  liberate 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  commu- 
nist regime  that  oppresses  them  and  to  estab- 
lish in  that  country  a  government  freely 
elected  by  the  will  of  the  people  that  will 
assure  respect  for  fundamental  human 
rights." 

It  is  the  solidarity  and  spirit  of  the  Joint 
Resolution  of  1962  and  the  Declaration  to 
the  Cuban  People  that  guide  us  in  our  efforts 
against  the  Commimlst  regime  in  Cuba. 

THX    NIXON    DOCTKINV 

Though  we  fight  to  put  an  end  to  Com- 
munist slavery  in  our  country  and  to  a  re- 
gime that  threatens  freedom  in  the  Americas, 
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we  have  not  solicited  the  armed  support  of 
other  nations  nor  endangered  their  security. 
Our  principles  are,  in  fact,  strengthened  by 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  which  recognizes 
"the  right  to  assistance  and  help  by  any 
people  who,  through  their  own  efforts  and 
dedication,  flght  against  the  oppressive  forces 
of  international  Communism." 

Vietnam,  Cambodto,  Cuba. — The  spirit  of 
universal  justice  contained  In  previous  dec- 
larations, and  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  is  ap- 
parent in  Interpretations  surrounding  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  not  evident  In 
the  prevention  of  Cubans  from  liberating 
their  country  only  90  miles  away. 

Cuban  boys  are  flghtlng  and  dying  in  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  for  the  same  ideals  that 
Cubans  declare  their  right  to  fight  for  their 
own  country.  It  is  inexplicable  to  us  that 
similar  cases  provoke  entirely  different  inter- 
pretations and  response  from  the  same  gov- 
ernment. 

CONCRESS    HAS    SPOKCN,    STIIX    SPEAKS 

It  IS  clear  from  the  record  of  Congressional 
action  taken  in  the  United  States  that  the 
will  of  the  people  has  been  measured.  It  is 
no  less  clear  that  an  increasing  number  of 
Congressmen  today  recognize  the  danger  and 
support  our  cause. 

Our  cause  Is  mutual.  The  United  States 
and  Cuba  are  two  peoples  formed  from  the 
same  crucible  of  revolution  against  outside 
force.  One  of  us  has  lost  our  coimtry;  but 
we  have  not  lost  our  cause. 

For  these  reasons  we  not  only  direct  our 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  but 
to  their  President,  confident  that  the  actions 
taken  by  members  of  the  Government  will 
be  corrected.  We  recall  with  pride  and  emo- 
tion the  words  spoken  by  President  Nixon  on 
October  12.  1968: 

"There  is  also  on  record  a  commitment 
which  a  new  administration  will  reaffirm  to 
the  Cuban  people.  We  do  not  accept  as  per- 
manent the  existence  of  Cuba  as  a  Caribbean 
colony  of  the  Soviet  empire." 

SIGNATURES 

Dr.  Carlos  Prlo  Socarras; 

Consejo  Nacional  de  Veteranos  de  la  Guerra 
de  Independencla  de  Cuba; 

Luis  Varona; 

Andres  Rlvero  Aguero; 

Aipha-66; 

JuaJilta  Castro; 

Dr.  Carlos  Marquez  Sterling; 

Acclon  Revoluclonaria  Democratlca; 

Dr.  Gustavo  Cuervo  Rublo; 

Representacion  Cubana  del  Exilio  (RECE); 

Dr.  Rafael  Guas  Inclan; 

Movlmiento  Revoluclonaria  (MIRR) ; 

Dr.  Eduardo  Suarez  Rivas; 

Comlte  La  Verdad  Sobre  Cuba.  Luis  Man- 
rara; 

Dr.  Lincoln  Rodon: 

Munlclplos  de  Cuba  en  el  Exilio,  Carlos 
Jones; 

Antonio  Maceo; 

AUanza  Revoluclonaria  Democratlca; 

Ejerclto  de  Lioeracion  Nacional; 

Agrupaclon  Montecrlstl: 

Asoclaclon  Naclonallsta  Cubana; 

Movlmiento  Naclonallsta  Montecrlstl; 

Movlmiento  Demecratlco  Martiano; 

Movlmiento  Antlcomunlsta  Pemlnino; 

Munlclplos  Independlentes  de  Cuba; 

Marina  de  Guerra: 

Comando  del  BfRRS: 

Comandos  Revoluclonarles  "Los  Pinos 
Nuevos"; 

Comlte  de  Lucha  Pro-Llbertad  Preaos  Po- 
lltlcos  de  Cuba; 

Organization  RevolucionarlB  Antl-  Comu- 
nista: 

Acclon  DemocratlcCubana; 

Union  de  Llberaclon  Nacional; 

Movlmiento  Antl-comunlsta; 

Ejerclto  en  Armas  Unldos; 

Agrui>aclon  Patriotica  Insurrecctlonal  de 
Cuba; 

Movlmiento  Democratlco  Revoluclonarlo; 
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Comlte  Pro-Unldad  Cubana  en  el  BxUlo; 

Judlcatura  Cubana  Democratlca,  Mr. 
Manuel  Navas; 

Asoclaclon  Medicos  Verterlnarios; 

Colegio  de  Abogadoe  de  La  Habana,  Dr. 
Pedro  G.  Mendive; 

Colegio  Medico  de  Cuba  en  el  ExiUo,  Dr. 
Enrique  Huertas; 

Colegio  de  Pedogogoe; 

Colegio  de  Enfermeros  y  Enfermeras; 

Colegio  de  Dentlstas; 

Colegio  de  Doctores  de  Flloeofia  y  Letraa; 

Colegio  Nacional  de  Abogadoe  en  el  Exilio, 
William  Hodge  Morales; 

Federaclon  de  Educadores; 

Colegio  de  Arqultectos; 

Colegio  Nacional  de  Abogodoe,  Dr.  Hum- 
berto  Qulnones  de  Sol; 

Asoclaclon  de  Contadores  Publlcos  y  Prlva- 
doe  de  Cuba; 

Corporaciones  Ek;onomlcas  de  Cuba  en  el 
Exilio,  Virgilio  Perez  Lopez; 

Federaclon  de  Trabajadores  Telefonicos  de 
Cuba; 

Acclon  Sindlcal  Independlente; 

Federaclon  Nacional  Obrera  del  Trans- 
porte; 

Federaclon  de  Trabajadores  de  Plantas 
Electrlcas,  Angel  Coflno; 

Movlmiento  Obrero  Nacional  Antl-Comu- 
nista; 

Acclon  Juvenll  Obrera; 

Frente  Obrero  Antl-Osmunlsta; 

Union  de  Dependlentes  y  Cigarreros  del 
Ramo  del  Tabaco;  and 

Colegio  de  Procuradores. 


INDUSTRIAL  PARK  NEEDS  PUSH 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 


OF    MONTANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Butte  Industrial  park  project  was 
awarded  a  ^ant  from  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  These  Fed- 
eral funds  will  allow  the  industrial  park 
to  become  a  reality  and  the  project  will 
be  of  Inestimable  value  to  Butte  and  the 
surrounding  areas.  Many  flrms  are  al- 
ready committed  to  developing  the  park 
and  the  expected  business  response  to 
the  project  will  result  in  the  diversifica- 
tion of  Butte's  economy  suid  the  build- 
ing of  a  more  solid  economic  base. 

The  grant  for  the  park  was  not  easily 
come  by.  It  took  a  concerted  effort  by 
community,  organizational,  and  Indus- 
trial leaders,  along  with  an  all-out  drive 
by  the  Montana  congressional  delegation 
and  the  administrative  agencies  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  fimds.  The  Montana 
delegation  worked  very  closely  on  this 
project  imder  the  expert  leadership  of 
Senator  Mikz  Mansfteld,  just  one  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  gained  by  having  a 
delegation  in  Congress  that  works  as  a 
team.  Senator  Mansfield  is  to  be  com- 
plimented and  congratulated  for  the  role 
he  played  in  leading  the  delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  at 
this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  two  arti- 
cles from  recent  editions  of  the  Mon- 
tana Standard: 

[From   the  Montana   Standard-Butte   Dally 
Post,  June  7,  1970) 

iNDXrSTXIAI,   PAXK   NEEDS   PtTSR 

Butte's  proposed  induslalal  park  could  be 
in  serious  trouble,  and  the  reason  could  be 
that  the  Republican  administration  in  Wash- 
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Ington  doesn't  care  for  Silver  Bow  County's 
Democratic  voting  haMt. 

This  is  an  election  year,  with  the  House 
and  part  of  the  Senate  up  for  grabs.  Mon- 
tana's all-Democratic  congressional  delega- 
tion and  Silver  Bow  County's  Democratic 
history  may  work  against  us  in  getting  the 
final  okay  on  federal  funds  for  the  park. 

The  situation  is  this.  Ground  was  to  have 
been  broken  about  June  1  for  the  park  south 
of  Butte.  The  application  for  federal  funds, 
prepared  by  the  Butte  Model  City  Agency, 
reoelTcd  approval  at  the  regional  office  in 
Seattle. 

The  hangup  Is  In  Washington,  where  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  says 
the  park  is  a  good  idea,  but  that  fvinds  Tor 
this  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  already  are 
committed. 

This  is  the  first  that  local  officials  heard 
about  all  EDA  funds  for  this  fiscal  year  being 
committed.  There  had  been  every  indication 
that  funds  for  the  park  were  available. 

What  Is  needed  now  is  a  concerted  effort 
by  community,  organizational  and  industrial 
leaders  to  help  spring  the  money  loose.  At 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  a  number  of  ap- 
plicants for  EDA  funds  back  out,  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Some  of  these  funds  could 
be  made  available  for  the  Butte  industrial 
park. 

Some  Butte  industries  or  bvislneaees  have 
executives  who  supported  or  directly  aided 
the  Nixon  presidential  campaign.  Now  is  an 
excellent  time  for  these  executives  to  impress 
upon  the  administration  the  urgency  for 
park  financing. 

And  other  persons  and  groups — labor 
unions,  service  clubs,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce— should  contact  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield 
and  Rep.  Arnold  Olsen  so  they  can  not  only 
work  for  a  freeing  of  funds,  but  also  can 
ahow  real  back-home  support  for  the  park. 

If  funds  are  not  released  prior  to  June  30, 
and  are  delayed  until  the  next  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  Butte  could  '.o«e  the  two 
industries  pledged  to  the  park. 

They  are  Computer  Consultants  Inc.,  which 
expects  to  ultimately  hire  as  many  as  760 
persons  if  the  park  goes  through,  and  a  min- 
eral research  center  which  will  be  set  up  In 
the  park  through  a  grant  to  the  Montana 
Tech  Foundation. 

Both  want  into  the  park,  but  neither  is 
likely  to  wait  if  the  park  is  delayed  another 
year.  And  If  funds  are  put  off  to  the  next 
fiscal  year,  it  could  mean  a  delay  of  some  six 
months,  pushing  park  construction  off  iintU 
the  spring  of  1971. 

If  this  happens.  Computer  Consultants 
likely  will  go  elsewhere,  and  the  research 
center  may  go  to  another  Butte  site.  The 
center  is  needed  in  the  industrial  p<u-k  to 
help  boost  further  park  development  by  en- 
couraging other  industrlea  to  loin  a  going 
operation. 

The  Industrial  pcu-k  is  one  necessary  in- 
gredient for  the  economic  turn-around  Butte 
needs  so  badly.  It  and  the  industries  ready 
to  build  In  It  are  vital  not  only  for  their  real 
contributions  to  the  economy,  but  also  the 
psychological  life  that  the  whole  operation 
will  provide. 

The  community  and  its  leadership  must 
move  now  to  do  all  possible  to  assure  that 
the  Butte  industrial  park  gets  the  needed 
financing  to  get  under  way  this  summer. 


(From   the  Butte- Anaconda    (Mont.)    Mon- 
tana Standard-Post,  June  17,  1970] 
Opinion  and  Comment — A  Red  Letter  Dat 
For  Bum  Area 

The  announcement  in  Butte  of  a  grant 
for  the  development  of  an  industrial  park 
constitutes  a  red  letter  day  for  Butte  and  the 
surrounding  area. 

A  lead- pipe  cinch  for  the  park  la  a  mineral 
research  center  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Montana  Tech  Foundation.  That  operation 
will  employ  33  to  60  people  with  strong  po- 
tential for  expansion. 
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Nexi  in  line  Is  Computer  Consul  Uuits  Inc.. 
which  plans  a  computer  componei  its  assem- 
bly plant  employing  150  to  200  people,  also 
with  strong  potentlaUty  for  expaiAlon.  This 
IS  a  young  firm,  headed  by  a  f or  ner  Butte 
man.  and  ofifers  much  promise. 

Other  firms  also  have  expressed  Interest, 
including  General  Electric  which  w  ould  build 
a  service  shop  in  the  park. 

The  important  thing  Is  that  tl  le  park  Is 
assured.  It  will  offer  prime  Indui  trial  land 
at  a  nominal  price.  Initially  some  1  md  In  the 
park  may  be  sold  to  Industry,  but  the  aim 
is  to  rent  the  sites  so  the  Butte  Lt  ca;  Devel- 
opment Corp.  has  a  continuous  source  of 
funds  with  which  to  help  finance  and  assist 
new  developments  In  the  park. 

Many  persons  and  groups  wen  i  Involved 
in  securing  final  authorization  and  financing 
for  the  park,  including  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Rep  Arnold  Olsen  and  Sen.  Lee  M  stcalf  who 
worked  to  spring  the  grant  loose  this  fiscal 
year.  When  it  appeared  that  funds  may  not 
have  been  made  available  now.  d  any  com- 
munity leaders,  including  prom  nent  Re- 
publicans who  had  assisted  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign in  1968.  contacted  friends  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Most  credit  for  the  park.  how<  ver.  must 
go  to  James  Murphy.  Butte  Mod<l  City  di- 
rector, who  presented  the  park  Idea  at  a 
November  1969  meeting,  showed  how  It 
could  be  done,  rammed  ahead  with  the  neces- 
sary paper  work  and  applications,  a  Qd  pushed 
the  program  through  a  tangle  ot  federal 
red  tape.  Only  seven  months  ela  jsed  from 
Idea  to  approve  federal  funds,  i  nd  that's 
some  kind  of  record. 

And  without  the  Anaconda  Co.,  which  do- 
nated the  125-acre  park  site  to  tbit  local  de- 
velopment corporation,  the  park  ^otild  not 
have  gotten  past  the  idea  stage. 

Others  playing  significant  roles  lln  getting 
the  park  were  Tom  Perrtck.  rookle|lnduBtrtal 
development  specialist  on  the  N:odel  City 
staff,  and  the  development  corpwrstlon  Itself 
which  Is  the  sponsoring  agency. 

It  took  lots  of  hard  work,  lol  s  of  long 
hours,  lots  of  persuasion  and  some  temporary 
frustration,  but  the  park  now  Is  assured.  And 
with  It  Butte  has  a  good  chance  t )  diversify 
Its  economy,  to  build  a  more  solid  economic 
base,  and  to  continue  to  move  ahe  Ml.  thanks 
to  the  cooperation  and  work  of  ms  ny.  It  was 
a  red  letter  day. 


A  POSITION  ON  OPERATIONS 
CAMBODIA     AND     THE 
THEY  WILL  HAVE 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COUlER 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTlATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  24,  li  70 


the 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker 
troops  are  withdrawing  from 
it  is  necessary  to  reexamine 
ture  criticism  leveled  against 
Nixon's  decision  to  seek  and  destroy 
enemy  sanctuaries  there. 

It  appears  certain  that  all  UJS.  troops 
will  have  been  withdrawn  by  t  le  end  of 
June.  The  results  of  the  incursi  in  opera- 
tions have  been  impressive.  Oir  troops 
have  seized  enough  indindual  weapons 
to  equip  over  50  enemy  battalloiis  includ- 
ing: 20,400  individual  weapons.  2,400 
crew-served  weapons.  42.40<  rocket 
rounds.  64.600  mortar  rounds,  iind  5.400 
landmines.  Enough  rice  to  feed  over  12.- 
000  enemy  soldiers  for  1  year  was  cap- 
tured whUe  10,900  storage  burkers  and 
barrack  bunkers  were  destroyi  d.  These 
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fig\ires  roughly  approximate  50  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  supplies  stored  in  Cam- 
bodia by  the  enemj-.  According  to  Defense 
Department  flgiires  of  June  23,  1970,  over 
11,000  of  the  enemy  had  been  killed. 

Obviously,  most  of  the  supplies  can  be 
eventually  replaced,  but  there  are  other 
less  apparent  results  of  the  Cambodian 
action  which  may  have  profound  effects 
upon  the  enemy.  Morale  among  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  regulars  was  boosted 
to  its  highest  point  of  the  war,  while 
enemy  troops  appear  scattered  and  less 
likely  to  attack.  Monsoon  rains  will  soon 
make  the  replacement  of  large  amounts 
of  fresh  supplies  difBcult  if  not  impos- 
sible. Large  cities  in  both  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  seem  less  vulnerable  to  large- 
scale  attack  from  enemy  staging  grounds 
in  Cambodia. 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam. 
Ellsworth  Bunker  said  that  because  of 
the  Cambodian  operation,  it  would  take 
the  enemj-  10  months  before  it  will  func- 
tion in  the  "san-.e  magnitude"  as  before 
the  allied  attack.  Former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Elliot  Richardson  stated 
on  May  10  that  the  allies  had  discovered 
more  ammunition'than  the  Communists 
normally  use  over  a  10-month  period. 

It  is  still  possible  that  the  militarily 
weak  anti-Communist  government  in 
Cambodia  will  collapse  under  the  force 
of  Communist  maneuvering  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  President's  decision  on  Cam- 
bodia was  designed  only  to  protect  the 
more  than  400.000  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  and  hasten  U.S.  with- 
drawal. The  President  is  basically  In- 
volved in  a  policy  aimed  at  limiting  or 
ending  the  use  of  U.S.  combat  troops  on 
the  Southeast  Asia  mainland,  especially 
on  a  unilateral  basis.  Movement  into 
Cambodia  meant  to  aid  in  ending  the 
war  rather  than  increasing  it. 

The  President  seeks  to  avoid  another 
Vietnam- type  war  which  will  use  Ameri- 
can manpower.  His  plans  call  for  the 
imiflcation  of  the  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  so  that  they  can  provide  their  own 
men  to  fight  Communist  guerrilla  in- 
surgencies. It  is  probable  that  the  United 
States  could  still  aid  in  such  conflicts  by 
providing  arms.  suppUes,  and  advice. 

The  President  believed  that  his  Cam- 
bodian decision  would  not  escalate  the 
war  and  he  made  this  crj'stal  clear  dur- 
ing his  nationwide  television  address  on 
the  eve  of  the  military  action.  In  fact, 
the  President  has  stated  on  a  number 
of  occasions  that  the  UJS.  policy  in  East 
Asia  will  have  as  one  of  its  major  goals 
the  inducement  of  the  nations  of  that 
area  to  move  toward  collective  self- 
defense. 

Both  President  Nixon  and  his  Assist- 
ant for  National  Security  Affairs.  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger,  have  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  America's  allies  have  become 
lax  under  U.S.  defense  guarantees  and 
that  they  have  no  incentive  to  work 
toward  a  collective  defense  effort. 

In  an  article  for  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution's "Agenda  for  the  Nation,"  Dr. 
Kissinger  listed  as  one  of  the  four  con- 
ditions for  an  effective  alliance  "a  penal- 
ty for  noncooperation — that  is,  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  refused  assistance  must 
exist  otherviise  protection  will  be  taken 
for  granted  and  the  mutuality  of  ob- 
ligation will  break  down." 
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President  Nixon  was  faced  with  a  dif- 
ficult decision  in  Apnl  when  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  submitted  an  urgent 
request  for  military  assistance.  His  deci- 
sion to  send  troops  for  limited  action  was 
only  a  compromise.  Apparently,  the  risks 
involved  were  much  less  than  the  Ameri- 
can public  was  led  to  believe  by  critics  of 
the  war.  The  advantages  gained  have 
been  truly  remarkable. 

On  June  3,  President  Nixon  said  the 
Cambodian  action  w£is  the  most  success- 
ful operation  of  this  long  and  difficult 
war — all  our  major  military  objectives 
have  been  achieved.  He  added  that  the 
arms,  equipment,  ammunition,  and  food 
captured  were  nearly  equal  to  those  cap- 
tured in  all  of  Vietnam  last  year.  The 
President  said  that  one  of  the  most 
"dramatic"  developments  had  been  "the 
splendid  performance  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  in  the  field." 

In  an  interview  with  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report — May  11 — Secretarj'  of 
Defense  Melvin  Laird  said: 

Cambodia  presents  an  opportunity  for  ap- 
plication Of  the  "Nixon  doctrine"  for  Asia, 
which  would  mean  a  reduction  not  only  in 
American  Involvement  In  Asian  combat  but 
an  Increase  In  military  assistance  to  our 
Asian  friends  unlikely  to  launch  a  major 
military  assistance  program  In  Cambodia. 

During  a  news  conference  on  May  8, 
President  Nixon  asserted  that  if  future 
attacks  into  Cambodia  became  neces- 
sary. South  Vietnamese  forces  would 
handle  the  assignment  alone. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  issues  facing 
the  administration  at  the  present  time 
is  whether  U.S.  military  commitments 
to  other  countries  should  be  reduced  in 
light  of  what  has  occurred  in  Vietnam. 
In  many  cases  a  commitment  to  give 
military  or  economic  aid  does  not  imply 
that  the  United  States  will  intervene 
in  the  defense  of  a  country. 

The  methods  and  concepts  of  war  have 
changed  greatly  in  the  past  10  years. 
Five  nations  now  hold  nuclear  cap>abili- 
ties  and  the  world  has  recognized  that 
they  are  too  dangerous  for  any  nation 
to  employ.  Mass  armies  no  longer  march 
across  borders  to  meet  opposing  massed 
armies.  Wars  have  become  political 
subversions  and  tend  to  last  longer  and 
seemingly  test  the  endurance  of  those 
engaged. 

With  limitations  of  Presidential  pow- 
ers becoming  an  issue  of  the  day,  per- 
haps it  is  time  to  begin  reevaluating  all 
U.S.  treaty  commitments  and  decide 
exactly  what  they  entail.  Certainly  many 
of  our  treaties  and  especially  our  United 
Nations  involvement  have  proved  inef- 
fective and  have  fallen  short  of  those 
objectives  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Critics  of  the  President's  actions  in 
Cambodia  should  reexamine  not  merely 
the  issue  of  Cambodian  involvement 
but  the  broader  issues  of  treaty  commit- 
ments across  the  world  and  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  United  Nations  to  solve 
problems  in  Vietnam. 

Legislation  which  seeks  to  limit  Presi- 
dential power  by  limiting  funds  is  merely 
the  wrong  approach  to  solving  problems 
posed  by  our  present  commitments  in 
Vietnam. 

I  feel  that  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution 
of  1964  should  be  repealed.  Concurrently 
the  United  States  should  start  a  careful 
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review  of  all  military  commitments  and 
decide  how  effective  they  are  in  Ught  of 
what  has  happened  in  Vietnam.  I  believe 
that  the  President  has  been  within  his 
limits  of  power  in  protecting  our  troops 
during  the  withdrawal  period.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  present  program  of  Viet- 
namization  wiU  continue  to  be  effective. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  feel  that 
Presidential  power  shoulr"  be  limited  by 
legislation  caUing  for  the  elimination  of 
funds  to  support  our  present  effort.  I  am 
sincerely  in  favor  of  ending  the  war  at 
the  first  opportunity,  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  will  be  done  by  setting  a 
date  to  cut  off  funds. 

The  McGovem-Hatfield  "end  the  war 
amendment  is  merely  a  camouflaged  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  President's  power  and 
may  only  serve  to  limit  his  effectiveness 
in  bringing  about  Vietnamization  and 
an  end  to  our  troop  commitments.  I 
refuse  to  believe  that  such  proposals  are 
dealing  with  the  real  issues  at  stake. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  AID 

SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  MEEnNG 
FEDERAL  OR  STATE  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  STANDARDS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1970 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bUl  simUar  to  S.  3528,  introduced 
by  Senator  McIntyre,  designed  to  as- 
sist small  business  concerns  in  confomi- 
ing  with  new  pollution  standards.  The 
bill  would  also  aid  in  encouraging  small 
businessmen   in   the   development   and 
utilization  of  new  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  waste  disposal  and  pollution  con- 
trol  It  authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  after 
consultation  with   appropriate  govern- 
mental agencies,  to  include  In  the  Ad- 
ministrations    regular   loans    programs 
equipment,  facilities,  or  machinery  so 
designed  as  to  prevent,  control,  or  mixu- 
mize  environmental  pollution. 

Increasing  awareness  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  deterioration  of  our  en- 
vironment has  prompted  Congress  and 
various  State  legislatures  to  enact  le^- 
lation  to  cope  with  this  problem.  Un- 
doubtedly, interest  in  these  problems  mil 
be  greatly  expanded  during  this  decade. 
An  increased  emphasis  wUl  be  placed 
on  enforcement  by  requiring  firms  con- 
tributing to  pollution  to  make  necessary 
changes  in  plant  and  equipment.  Re- 
quirements and  new  standards  must,  out 
of  necessity,  be  drawn  in  such  a  way  that 
compliance  will  be  assured. 

Many  small  business  concerns  will  be 
hard  pressed  for  available  funds  to  meet 
requirements  as  new  enforcement  pro- 
grams are  establish'd.  and  the  ver>-  ex- 
istence of  large  numbers  of  small  busi- 
nesses will  be  threatened  if  they  cannot 
meet  the  statutorj-  requi  ements.  This 
bill  would  assure  that  small  business 
loans  would  be  available  to  help  meet 
this  need.  The  bill  is  also  designed  to 
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make  loans  to  encourage  the  small  busi- 
ness sector  of  our  economy  to  develop 
and  utilize  new  and  improved  methods 
of  waste  disposal  and  poUution  control. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  to  in  any  way  remove 
or  exempt  small  business  from  meeting 
sUndards  or  requirements  imder  any 
environmental  bill  presently  enacted  or 
proposed  in  the  future.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  bill  will  constitute  a  vehicle 
by  which  small  businesses  can  be  en- 
couraged to  comply  with  and  develop 
new  methods  whereby  early  eradication 
of  environmental  pollution  can  be  ac- 
complished, and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 

bUl  to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record : 

H.R.  18191 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  en- 
courage the  development  and  utilization  of 
new  and  improved  methods  of  waste  dis- 
posal and  pollution  control;  to  assist  smaU 
business  concerns  to  effect  conversions  re- 
quired to  meet  Federal  or  State  pollution 
control  standards:  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion   7(a)    of    the    SmaU    Business    Act    is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "paragraph  (5)  in  para- 
graph (4>  and  inserttng  "paragriphs  (5) 
and  (8)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"  ( 8 )   The  AdnUnlstrator  shall  require  that 
any   equipment.  faclUties.  or   machinery   to 
be  acquired  with  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section be  so  designed  as  to  prevent,  con- 
trol,  or   minimize   environmental   pollution 
which  might  otherwise  result  therefrom  In 
accordance  with  such  standards  ad  the  Ad- 
ministrator  shall    prescribe   after   consulta- 
tion   with    the    appropriate    governmental 
agencies.  In  the  processing  of  applications 
for  financial  assistance   under   this  subsec- 
tion  the   Administrator  shall   give   priority 
to  those  applications  which  he  determines 
wlU  further  the  development  or  utilization 
of  new  and  Improved  methods  of  waste  dis- 
posal or  polluUon  control.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest for  the  Administration's  share  of  any 
loan  with  respect  to  which  such  determi- 
nation has  been  made  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all  Interest- 
bearing    obligations    of    the    United    States 
then  forming  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted  at   the   end  of   the   fiscal   year  next 
preceding  the  date  of  the  loan  and  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum, 
plus  cne-quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  an- 

Sec.    2.    (a)    Section   7(b)    of   the   Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended — 

(1 ,    by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
parAgraph   (5)    and  Inserting  ":   and";   and 

(2»  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  a  new 
paragTiph  as  follows : 

"Te)  to  make  such  loans  (either  dlrecUy  or 
m  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
Institutions  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  Administration  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small  busi- 
ncM  concwn  in  effecUng  additions  to  or^- 
teratlons  In  Its  plant.  faclllUes.  or  methods 
of  operation  to  meet  requirements  for  the 
prevention  or  control  of  environmental  pol- 
luUon imposed  by  Federal  or  State  law.  it 
the  Administration  determines  that  such 
concern  is  likely  to  suffer  substantial  ew- 
nomlc  injury  without  assistance  under  this 
paragraph." 
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(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  7(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "or  (5)" 
and  Inserting".  (5).  or  (6)". 

(C)  Section  4(c)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "7(b)  (6)  ".  after  "7(bi  (5) .". 


AGRICULTURE  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1970 
Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  recenUy— 
and  unfortunately  it  has  only  been  re- 
cently—our national  concern  has  focused 
on  the  environment  and  man's  poUuUon 
of  his  planet:  but  I  believe  that  we  often 
forget  that  agriculture  is.  as  much  as  any 
Uvelihood.  tied  very  closely  with  ecology 
and  continued  ecological  balance.  If  our 
manipulations  of  the  environment  upset 
our  agricultural  capablities,  then  our 
peoples  might  weU  face  shortages  of  suf- 
ficient foodstuffs  for  our  cwitinued  sur- 

^'ival.  ..  ,    ^„ 

I  include  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
tiUed  "Human  Needs  and  Environmental 
Quality,"  written  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Brady,  the 
director  of  research  and  director  of  the 
Cornell  University  agricultural  expen- 
ment  station— a  man  eminently  qualified 
to  speak  on  the  quesUon  of  agriculture 
and  the  environment.  His  article  which 
appeared  in  New  York's  Food  and  Life 
Sciences  Quarterly  follows : 

Htr»4AN    NEEDS   AND    SKVIRONMENTAL    QUAUTT 

(By  N.C.Brady) 
Aerlculture's  reason  for  being  Is  to  meet 
basic  human  needs.  Supplying  healthful  nu- 
tritious food  is  our  first  objective.  We  provide 
other  essential  products  used  for  clotWng. 
shelter  and  Industrial  r»w  materials.  Fur- 
thermore, the  natural  resources  of  our  great 
outdoors  pro%1de  not  only  material  wealth 
but  aesthetic  satisfaction  so  essential  to  our 
well-being.  And  In  our  Immediate  surround- 
ings plants  and  animals,  mostly  products  oi 
agriculture's  efforts,  provide  us  with  enjoy- 
ment we  can  obtain  In  no  other  way. 

AKriculture  has  succeeded  In  varying  de- 
grees m  meeting  these  human  needs  Our 
hlEhly  efficient  production  and  marketing 
systems  have  been  most  successful  In  pro- 
viding us  with  food  and  fiber  at  low  relative 
costs^  Unfortunately,  this  efficiency  haa  re- 
quired production  systems  and  new  chem- 
ical inputs  which  m  some  cases  threaten  to 
reduce  our  ablUty  to  meet  another  of  our 
basic  human  needs— a  clean  wholesome  en- 
vironment. This  dual  responslbUlty-meeting 
the  needs  for  food,  fiber,  and  aesthetic  satis- 
faction, and  maintaining  environmental 
quality  (EQ)— U  truly  agricultures  major 
challenge  of  the  decades  ahead 

There  are  some  who  contend  that  agri- 
culture has  no  concern  for  the  envlronnaent. 
They  couldnt  be  farther  from  thefrutt; 
Agrtctiltuie's  very  existence  Is  dependent 
uSon  a  favorable  environment,  not  orily  for 
ms^  but  for  plants  and  animals  as  well.  Re- 
gardless of  the  region,  or  the  state  of  tech- 
nology, agriculture's  use  of  the  soil,  water, 
and  air  iSources  continually  reminds  the  in- 
dustry of  its  dependence  upon  a  favorable  en- 
vironment. __,,*„  .„>. 
The  relationship  between  agriculture  and 
its  environment  has  not  always  been  com- 
patible nor  mutually  beneficial,  bo^'''; 
^culture  has  suffered  from  an  unfavorable 
eTvironment.  especially  as  evidenced  by  to- 
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adequate  moisture.  Also  from  t  >e  earliest 
davs  of  settlecnent.  there  have  b  «n  abuses 
and  excesses  In  agrlcultxire's  manl]  tulatlon  of 
nature.  Tbe  best  example  Is  tbat  <  >f  soil  ero- 
sion. In  colonial  tlmee  when  soil  i  were  de- 
pleted, new  land  was  acquired  or  cleared,  but 
as  prime  agricultural  lands  becani  e  fully  oc- 
cupied and  centers  of  civilization  moved 
closer  to  tbe  areas  of  production,  igrlculture 
realized  that  It  could  no  longer  permit  its 
soils  to  wash  away.  The  Dust  Bou-1  Era  and 
the  soil  conservation  movement  ^  ere  Indeed 
the  turning  points  in    American  agriculture. 

The  concept  of  soil  cooaervatloQ  was  Ini- 
tially difficult  to  put  acro68,  but  when  the 
beueflta  were  demonstrated,  cultur  »1  methods 
to  keep  valuable  top  soil  in  place  eventually 
became  basic,  accepted  practices  or  Intensive 
crop  production.  Farm  ponds,  terrs  ced  slopes, 
and  grassed  waterways  likewise  proved  their 
worth  in  the  scheme  to  preserve  water  and 
soil  resources  for  agricultural  v  ses.  These 
practlcee  have  had  tremendous  soc  al  benefits 
too.  In  terms  of  preventing  accuniulatlon  of 
silt  in  great  reservoirs,  lakes,  and  st  recuns,  and 
providing  abundant  water  suppUits  for  aes- 
thetic, recreational  and  other  practical  uses 
for  all  of  society. 

The  Intense  competition,  advai  iced  tech- 
nology, and  highly  commercial  Eisp>ects  of 
modern  farming  have  brought  ne^  r  problems 
to  agriculture's  environment.  Tfte  use  of 
chemicals  to  control  devastating  Insects  and 
diseases,  and  to  supplement  soil  nutrients  for 
hlgh-yieldlng  crops  have  come  Inio  common 
practice.  Animal  production  is  beii  ig  confined 
to  huge  feed  lots  to  enhance  minagement 
efficiency  and  to  reduce  the  labor  ind  equip- 
ment costs  of  unit  production.  'Where  these 
practices  have  been  carried  to  exce  w  or  where 
poor  judgment  was  exercised,  agrli  ulture  has 
found  them  to  be  self-defeating. 

Concern  for  the  effects  of  agrl:ulture  on 
the  environment  is  not  new  to  s:lence.  For 
many  years,  agricultural  re5ear(  hers  have 
worked  to  develop  fertilizer,  feeds,  crops,  and 
animals  that  were  optimally  suUi>d  to  their 
purposes  and  surroundings,  that  vould  resist 
or  tolerate  pests,  or  that  would  be  more  fully 
utilized  and  reduce  the  problems  cf  contami- 
nation and  waste.  This  search  Is  st:  11  going  on 
and  almost  daily  new  knowledge  U  being  re- 
ported. Biological  controls, quickly  Idegradable 
compounds,  and  resistant  varieties  are  among 
the  developments  that  reduce  the  need  for 
pesticides.  Chemicals  specific  In  ',helr  effect 
on  target  organisms  have  been  developed  as 
have  those  which  chemically  attract  or  steri- 
lize the  unwanted  pests  with  a  minimum  of 
damags  to  non- target  organisms.  K  ew  designs 
and  techniques  that  conserve  soil  and  water, 
processing  technology  that  re-us<B  water  or 
passes  It  along  unimpaired  for  i  ither  uses, 
and  new  and  useful  products  frsm  former 
wastes  are  some  of  the  exciting  e  camples  of 
agricultural  research  accomplishment.  Like- 
wise, the  many  ornamental  plantt  developed 
and  utilized  by  agricultural  set  intlsts  are 
major  contributions  to  Improvei  1  environ- 
mental quality. 

Despite  the  progress  already  riade.  It  Is 
obvious  that  we  are  just  getting  smarted  In  a 
problem  area  where  much  remrlns  to  be 
done.  Biological  controls,  acceptatle  disposal 
of  animal  wastes,  and  ways  to  dela; '  eutrophl- 
cation  of  our  lakes,  for  example,  are  barely 
underway  In  terms  of  the  knowledi  [e  required 
to  make  sound  judgments  and  Implement 
effective  practices. 

Agriculture  joins  with  the  rest  of  society 
In  expressing  its  concern  with  tlie  seeming 
deterioration  of  Kxne  aspects  of  oi  ir  environ- 
ment. At  tbe  same  time,  it  reoo(nlzes  that 
all  human  needs  must  be  consldfred  as  we 
seek  to  Improve  environmental  quality, 
furthermore,  emphasis  must  b4  given  to 
science  and  education  if  we  are  'to  develop 
the  new  and  improved  systems  wtilch  mini 
mlze  pollution  while  oonuntilng  to  satisfy 
man's  need  for  food,  fiber,  an4  aestbetle 
enjoyment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Adequately  supported,  agricultural  scien- 
tists can  contribute  much  to  all  of  society 
and  many  industries  outside  of  agrlculttire 
in  the  crucial  years  ahead.  Their  professional 
skills  and  ability  to  work  with  nature's  dy- 
namic environment  can  be  of  great  value  in 
reconciling  human  needs  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  wholesome,  natural  environment. 
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AMBASSADOR  KNOWS  RUSS  AIM 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ray  Mc- 
Hugh  is  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  Copley  News  Service.  He  is  a  distin- 
Rxiished  correspondent  who  shows  with 
each  piece  he  writes  a  keen  analytical 
approach  to  news  reporting.  Moreover,  as 
sui  interpreter  of  current  international 
developments,  he  brings  insight  and  un- 
derstanding to  complex  issues. 

Mr.  McHugh  has  Just  written  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  Middle  East.  In  these, 
he  points  to  the  basic  friendliness  many 
Arabs  have  for  America  and  their  un- 
willingness to  see  their  nations  fall  under 
Soviet  domination.  He  notes  the  forward 
strides  being  made  by  Iran,  the  precari- 
ous position  of  Lebanon,  and  the  critical 
problems  of  Egypt. 

As  one  who  shares  his  basic  respect  for 
the  Arab  peoples,  smd  who  hopes  that 
America  will  not  write  off  this  vast  sec- 
tion of  the  world,  I  want  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
Mr.  McHugh 's  works: 

[Prom  the  Aurora  (111.)  Beacon-News, 

May  13, 1970] 

Ambassaoos  Knows  Rttss  Aim 

(By  Ray  McHugh) 

Tkhxkan,  Iian. — It  la  one  of  those  curious 
quirks  of  history  that  finds  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  m  stationed  as  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Iran  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  has 
mounted  Its  most  determined  bid  for  domi- 
nation of  the  Middle  East  and  access  to  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Persian  OuU  and  the 
oceans  beyond. 

It  was  August.  1939,  when  a  young  Mac- 
Arthur,  working  his  way  up  the  state  depart- 
ment ladder,  was  ordered  to  Moscow  with  a 
personal  message  for  Soviet  Premier  Joseph 
Stalin  from  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

American  diplomats  in  Europe  bad  learned 
that  a  Sovlet-Oerman  pact  was  imminent. 
Roosevelt's  letter  was  an  appeal  to  Stalin  not 
to  enter  Into  any  agreement  with  Adolf  Hltl«'. 

"I  traveled  by  train  from  Paris  to  Berlin 
to  Warsaw  and  finally  to  Moscow,"  Mac- 
Arthur  recalls.  "When  I  finally  arrived,  I 
learned  that  the  agreement  had  been  signed 
the  night  before. 

"It  was  probably  too  late  to  change  any 
dedalons,  but  one  will  always  wonder," 

Little  more  than  a  week  later  Hitler  in- 
vaded Poland  and  World  War  II  was  under 
way. 

While  in  Moscow.  MacArthur  and  other 
U.S.  diplomats  learned  from  anti-BQtler  Ger- 
mans one  of  the  secret  clauses  of  that  agree- 
ment— a  clause  that  was  not  made  public 
until  after  the  war. 

"The  two  governments  agree,"  it  said, 
"that  the  area  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  recognized  as  the  center  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  clause  was  remembered  In  the  wartime 
big  thie«  conferexxcea    Irtcliullng  tii#    1949 


meeting  of  Roosevelt.  Stalin  and  Winston 
Churchill  here  In  Tehran,  and  in  the  Im- 
mediate postwar  period. 

Roosevelt  and  Churchill  rejected  In  se- 
quence Stalin's  demand  for  control  over  the 
Dardanelles  that  lead  from  the  Black  Sea 
into  the  Mediterranean,  his  demand  that 
Libya  In  North  Africa  and  Eritrea  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  be  made  Soviet  mandates, 
his  bid  for  creation  of  a  Kurdish  state  that 
would  have  been  carved  out  of  lands  belong- 
ing to  Iran,  Turkey  and  Iraq. 

After  the  war,  when  the  Soviet  army  broke 
Its  pledge  to  withdraw  from  Iran  within  six 
months  after  the  end  of  hostilities — a  dead- 
line that  the  United  States  and  Britain  both 
beat — and  Soviet  agents  set  up  a  puppet 
regime  In  the  Caspian  Sea  province  of  Azer- 
baldzahn.  It  was  only  vigorous  pressure  by 
the  Truman  administration  within  the 
security  council  of  the  United  Nations  and 
cotirageous  direct  military  action  by  the 
Iranian  Army  and  the  Shah  that  toppled  tbe 
would-be  Soviet  puppets  and  returned  the . 
province  to  Tehran's  control. 

Those  lessons  were  too  soon  forgotten.  At- 
tention shifted  to  Berlin,  to  eastern  Europe 
and  the  Balkans,  to  the  vast  mainland  of 
China.  But  Riuslan  ambitions,  spelled  out  in 
the  1939  pact  and  directly  linked  to  a  policy 
laid  down  at  the  1815  Congress  of  Vienna  by 
Czar  Alexander  I,  continued  to  bum  In  the 
Kremlin. 

"The  history  of  this  situation  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  any  assessment  of  Soviet  ambi- 
tions," said  one  high  U.S.  ofliclal. 

"What  we  are  seeing  in  the  Middle  East 
and  South  Asia  today  is  not  a  natural  spread 
of  Communist  or  socialist  ideology,  but 
rather  a  continuation  of  age-old  Russian 
ambitions,  aided  and  abetted  by  radical  na- 
tionalism that  Moscow  encotirages  at  the 
expense  of  feudal,  almost  medieval  condi- 
tions In  many  countries. 

"Iran,  thanks  to  the  forward-looking 
policies  of  the  Shah,  has  become  a  bastion 
against  the  Russians,  but  consider  what  has 
happened  In  other  parts  of  the  Moslem 
world   in  recent   years: 

"For  60  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  Rus- 
sian navy  by  tbe  Japanese  In  the  war  of 
1905-1906.  no  Russian  warship  ventured  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Last  year  there  were  three 
'courtesy  visits.' 

"Iraq  and  Syria  are  totally  dominated  by 
Moscow. 

"Egypt  has  become  dependent  on  Soviet 
arms. 

"Sudan.  Libya  and  Algeria  have  radical 
leftist  governmenu.  Eritrea  Is  a  hotbed  of 
subversion. 

"The  Russians  have  established  a  strong 
naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean. 

"South  Yemen  has  become  one  of  the  most 
radical  of  states  with  the  Russians  and  Chi- 
nese Reds   vying  for  Influence. 

"And  now  Britain  is  scheduled  to  leave 
the  Persian  Gulf  In  1971.  leaving  to  an  un- 
certain future  its  whole  network  of  shlekh- 
doms  and  protectorates  that  have  been 
guarded  for  150  years  by  the  'plate  glass'  of 
British  military  presence." 

[From  Copley  News  Service] 

Iran    Ptjshes   Village   Eoitcation    Plan 
(By  Ray  McHugh) 

Temxan,  Iran. — In  what  It  calls  a  holy  war 
against  Ignorance,  Iran  Is  taking  boys  and 
girls  on  graduation  from  high  school  and 
sending  them  to  remote  villages  to  live  In 
one-room  mud  huts  and  help  less  fortunate 
countrymen  bridge  a  chasm  of  centuries. 

In  this  nation  of  30  million  people,  only 
30  to  40  per  cent  can  read  and  write.  More 
than  half  have  no  knowledge  of  modern 
medical  treatment.  In  hidden  mountain  vil- 
lages meager  crops  are  coaxed  from  tbe  soil 
with  methods  that  were  old  at  the  time  of 
Christ. 

The  shah  a'  Iran   wbo  1*  driving  hif  na* 
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Uon  into  the  20th  Century  In  an  aggressive 
"white  revolution,"  has  now  turned  his  wen- 
developed  army  tato  what  promises  to  be  a 
hvige  domestic  "peace  corps." 

The  program  may  become  a  model  for  de- 
veloping countries  throughout  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  It  also  may  be  a  crucial 
element  In  the  shah's  determined  drive  to 
estabUsh  Iranian  leadership  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  before  the  area  falls  to  radical 
elements  alUed  with  Russia. 

American  offlcials.  concerned  with  reform 
of  U  8  draft  laws  and  the  ambitions  of  many 
young  people  to  perform  national  service 
outside  the  mlUtary  area,  also  are  studying 
the  program.  Some  of  its  features  are  not 
unUke  the  "national  service  corps  "  idea  put 
forward  in  1966  by  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  8.  McNamara. 

"There  is  no  other  way  that  we  could  at- 
tack our  problem,"  says  Dr.  Hussein  Banal, 
director  of  Iran's  education  corps  and  also 
leader  of  the  country's  Boy  Scout  movement. 
"If  we  spent  10  times  as  much— money  we 
don't  have— we  could  not  expect  the  same 
restUts."  ^^ 

In  an  Interview,  Banal  said  Iran  has  56.000 
villages.  Ten  thousand,  he  said,  are  virtually 
untouched  by  any  kind  of  government  pro- 
gram. 

"About  19.000  now  have  some  kind  of 
school  "  he  said.  "We  hope  that  within  two 
to  three  years  all  villages  with  a  population 
of  aOO  or  more  will  have  classrooms;  within 
10  to  12  years  we  hope  to  put  a  school  Into 
every  village  In  Iran  that  will  offer  at  least 
the  minimum  fourth-grade  education  lor 
children  and  adults." 

Banal  calls  the  program  the  "gate"  to 
Iran's  future. 

"We  must  open  this  gate  to  education. 
We  must  teach  our  people  to  read  and  write 
before  we  can  begin  to  school  them  in  the 
whole  complex  social  and  technical  changes 
that  are  necessary.  Uteracy  is  not  the  end 
of  this  program.  It  Is  only  the  beginning." 
Each  male  high  school  graduate  in  Iran 
is  drafted  for  two  years  of  military  service 
at  the  age  of  18.  A  series  of  teste  selecte 
who  will  work  in  the  educational  and  agri- 
cultural corps.  All  medical  students  are  auto- 
matically assigned  to  the  health  corps  for 
two  years  upon  graduation. 

Each  corpsman  receives  200  hours  of  mili- 
tary basic  training,  and  350  hours  of  instruc- 
tion in  teaching,  public  hygiene,  sanitation, 
basic  agriculture,  etc. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  male  high  school 
graduates  are  now  being  taken  Into  the 
corps.  The  pav  scale  Is  identical  to  military 
grades  and  ranges  from  $45-$70  a  month. 
The  army  provides  transport  and  logistical 
support  for  the  program. 

In  eight  years,  the  education  corps  has 
sent  60,000  boys  into  the  village. 

It  is  now  handling  5,000  newcomers  every 
six  months  and  Banal  says  33,000  who  have 
finished  their  service  have  voluntarUy  gone 
back  to  villages  as  teachers.  They  must  agree 
to  serve  a  minimum  of  three  years.  If  they 
serve  five  years,  they  receive  certificates  en- 
titling them  to  teach  In  Iran's  larger  cities 
which  boast  regular  public  school  systems. 
The  activities  of  each  soldier-teacher  are 
checked  about  30  times  a  year.  Banal  says. 
Touths  who  are  anxious  for  a  college  edu- 
cation are  allowed  to  work  on  correspondence 
courses  that  are  augmented  by  two  months' 
attendance  at  a  college  or  teachers'  Institute 
each  summer. 

So  far.  Banal  says,  about  1.5  million  Il- 
literates have  been  taught  to  read  and  write. 
Girls  were  aUowed  to  volunteer  for  the 
program  two  years  ago.  They,  too,  undergo 
six  months  of  military  and  corps  training. 
"The  girls  really  are  doing  a  better  Job 
than  the  men,"  says  Banal.  '"We  now  have 
8  600  in  the  villages  and  we  hope  to  send 


4  000  a  year  Into  the  program.  They  are 
changing  the  face  of  whole  vlUages.  Adult 
classes  are  grovrtng.  The  women  are  less  tim- 
id about  girl  teachers. 

•In  one  village  in  a  northerly  forest  region, 
one  girl  actually  convinced  the  people  that 
they  needed  a  farm-to-market  road  and  then 
she  helped  lay  out  a  12-kllometer  road. 
The  Iranians  are  getting  some  unexpected 
benefiU  from  the  program.  It  U  minimizing 
the  complaints  of  some  youths  about  forced 
service,  it  Is  giving  the  army  a  new  image 
among  the  peasant  population— boys  and 
girls  in  the  corps  all  wear  mlUtary-type  uni- 
forms—and It  IB  bringing  various  Isolated 
sections  of  the  country's  society  Into  contact 
with  other  regions,  stirring  a  new  national 
pride. 

Iran  is  a  country  as  large  as  that  section 
of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  but  for  centuries  It  has  lacked  the 
roads  and  communications  that  bind  nations 
together. 

"In  a  real  sense,""  Banal  claims,  we  are 
introducing  our  universities  to  our  villages 
and,  in  turn,  we  have  already  gathered  more 
information  about  our  vUlages  than  has  been 
available  at  any  time  In  the  last  25  cen- 
ttirles." 

A  fledgling  computer  center  in  Tehran  is 
attempting  to  program  this  information  with 
other  demographic  daU  collected  In  national 
censuses  m  1965  and  1965.  The  1965  census 
was  the  first  Ui  the  history  of  the  country. 
In  addition  to  their  teaching  duties,  each 
boy  and  girl  soldier  must  organize  the  vU- 
lagers  to  build  classrooms  as  a  community 
project. 

"I  expect  to  build  2,500  schools  this  year. 
Banal  says.  "They  may  be  primitive  by  VS. 
standards,  but  it  would  cost  the  government 
at  least  $10  mlUlon  to  accomplish  this— and 
I  dont  think  we  could  do  It." 

The  government  Is  spending  about  $10 
million  on  the  male  portion  of  the  program 
and  has  earmarked  $4.5  million  to  tram  the 
girls  The  funds  have  been  drawn  from  the 
defense  budget.  The  Education  Ministry  fur- 
nishes the  new  classrooms. 

The  greatest  change  may  be  In  the  outlook 
of  Iran's  women.  In  traditional  Moalem  fash- 
Ion,  most  women  remain  In  their  father's 
house  until  they  are  married.  Except  In  a 
few  large  cities  where  Western  ways  have 
penetrated,  women  In  Iran  have  followed  age- 
old  patterns. 

"Now  for  the  first  time,"  Banal  said,  we 
are  giving  our  women  a  true  role  In  a  major 
national  program.  We  are  opening  a  gate 
for  them,  too." 


IProm  the  Jollet  (Ul.)  Herald-News,  May  28. 
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Egyptian    iNrERioarrT    Complex 

(By  Ray  McHugh) 

Cairo.— Official  Egypt  wears  a  brave  face 
but  when  the  mask  slips  a  visitor  sees  a 
fear  much  deeper  than  concern  over  Israel. 

A  few  days  In  hot  and  dusty  Cairo.  In  the 
teeming  streets  of  Alexandria  and  along  the 
people-packed  banks  of  the  Nile  leave  one 
wondering  If  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
could  afford  peace.  Some  say  peace  could  open 
the  way  for  unparaUeled  development.  But 
It  also  could  open  unparalleled  problems  to 
pubUc  debate. 

Without  the  tnin«)etlng  claims  of  often 
imaginary  victories  over  the  Israelis,  without 
the  constant  appeals  for  Arab  unity,  without 
the  heavy  contributions  from  oil-rich  Arab 
neighbors,  what  would  happen  to  Egypt?  Can 
It  overcome  a  kind  of  national  Inferiority 
complex?  ,         ,  _ 

Cairo  gives  a  visitor  the  Impression  of  a 
not-too-weU  made  clock  that  Is  slowly  run- 
ning  down,  despite  some  obvlotisly  dedicated 
efforts  to  speed  Its  movements. 
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Cars  still  crowd  streets  and  the  big  squares 
along  the  Nile;  shops  still  offer  a  reasonable 
selection  of  goods,  though  the  quaUty  is  gen- 
erally poor  and  one  is  assured  that  "any- 
thing" Is  available  on  the  black  market. 

Factories  spew  clouds  of  smoke,  but  pro- 
duction is  admittedly  slipping  behind  sched- 
ule and  behind  a  remorseless  populaUon 
growth,  despite  the  recent  injection  of  So- 
viet industrial  equipment  and  personnel. 

Universities  opened  to  the  rank-and-file 
Egyptian  youngster  in  1964  by  Nasser  now 
boast  more  than  80.000  students  in  Cairo 
aloue.  The  top  10  per  cent  of  this  student 
body  is  called  "excellent"  by  quaUfled  Judges, 
but  the  general  level  of  education  seems  to 
range  from  poor  to  mediocre. 

Nevertheless,  even  this  Introduction  to 
higher  learning  has  kindled  aspirations  and 
ambitions  that  Egypt's  mlUtary-soclallst  so- 
ciety finds  hard  to  meet. 

Agriculture  programs  keyed  to  the  Aswan 
Dam  project  are  behind  schedule,  though  the 
approaches  to  Alexandria  attest  that  Egyp- 
tians, too.  can  make  the  desert  bloom:  It 
produces  perhaps  the  beet  cement  In  the 
world,  but  struggles  to  find  markets. 

The  families  who  live  In  700-year-old 
hovels  along  the  walls  of  Old  Cairo,  near  the 
"dty  of  the  Dead"  are  silent  testimony  to  the 
housing  shortage,  though  new  subdivisions 
and  utlUtarian  If  unattractive  blocks  of  flats 
dot  Giza  and  Hellopolls. 

Com  fields  are  green  with  hybrid  strains 
developed  on  advice  of  men  from  the  Ameri- 
can midwest  and  vegetable  gardens  prosper, 
but  so  far  a  deaf  ear  has  been  turned  to  sug- 
gestions that  the  Nile  Valley  can  become  a 
flve-crop-a-year  vegetable  larder  for  most  of 
Etirope — even  for  Egypt. 

The  Suez  Canal  remains  closed  with  Its 
$200  million  annual  revenue  diverted  to  the 
building  of  huge  oU  tankers  that  will  never 
be  able  to  use  the  waterway. 

A  $3  million  annual  tourist  Industry  has 
dried  to  a  trickle  so  thin  that  a  new  Sheraton 
Hotel  In  Cairo  opened  in  May  and  found  only 
10  paying  guests  for  its  20  floors. 

An  Egyptian  pound  pegged  at  $2.40  la  ridi- 
culed by  Egyptians  who  pursue  visiting  Amer- 
icans with  "pound  for  a  dollar"  offers.  Gov- 
ernment restrictions  that  allow  an  Egyptian 
to  convert  only  $20  to  hard  currency  when 
he  goes  abroad  adds  to  the  money  presstire. 
Where  is  it  all  leading? 
"I  dont  know.""  confesses  a  former  cabinet 
officer.  "We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal 
in  improved  health  services,  social  planning, 
food  distribution,  even  housing. 

"But  sometimes  I  am  a  pessimist.  We  seem 
to  be  fighting  an  impossible  battle.  The  odds 
are  so  great. 

"I  suppose  we  are  a  nation  of  'pyramid 
builders.'  We  reach  out  for  dramatic.  Instant 
solutions  to  our  problems.  "The  Aswan  Dam 
is  the  latest  example,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
the  dam  can  accomplish  all  that  Is  expected 
of  It.'" 

What  if  the  war  with  Israel  goes  badly,  or 
what  If  the  Aswan  Dam  falU  to  fulfill  expec- 
tations? 

••Then."  said  the  former  cabinet  minister. 
"I  am  airaid  we  would  lose  faith  In  our- 
selves. It  has  happened  before.  We  would 
retreat  Into  our  own  kind  of  mysticism — a 
kind  that  has  evolved  over  a  thousand  years, 
fed  by  the  monotony  and  the  inevitability 
of  nature  In  tlUs  part  of  the  world. 

"If  we  fall,  we  wlU  say.  'This  Is  something 
Allah  did  not  want.' 

"To  a  westerner,  such  an  answer  may  seem 
like  a  weak  excuse.  It  is.  But  it's  been  used 
before.  It  aUows  us  to  Uve  with  ourselves." 

The  well-educated  former  minister's  words 
struck  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  confident  care- 
fuUy  chosen  phrases  an  American  newsman 
hears  in  Egypt's  government  offices. 

A  spokesman  for  President  Nasser  exudes 
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confidence.  He  urges  understanc^ng 
oi>eraUon  wiUi  the  United  States 
a  high  price. 

He  demands  an  end  to  all  mlU 
Israel  and  U.S.  support  for  the 
unqualified  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
territories  occupied  in  1967. 

"The  day  an  American  s 
withdrawal."  he  said,  "we  wUl 
matlc  relations. 

"II  the  United  Stales  think: 
Nixon  has  said — that  there  is  no 
brlum  between  Arab  and  Israeli 
wrong.  This  we  cannot  accept." 

But  behind  the  brave  words, 
a  plea. 

"The   United   States   U   not 
country,  it  is  a  great  power,"  he 
great    responsibilities    in    this 
world. 

'Right  and  Justice  are  on  our 
to   you   for   help   because 
nothing  to  do  with  colonialism 
today    Is    practicing    a    new 
colonialism. 

"We  do  not  believe  there  is 
the  influence  you  can  exert  on  Israel 
command,  it  must  agree.  The  pn  i 
ments    In    America   must 
Israel  has  achieved   no  peace. 
Her    military    victories    have 
nothing." 

Despite   the   long   lines   of 
that  can  be  seen  in  Alexandria 
spite  the  occasional  MIG21  that 
the    Nile,    despite    the    convoys 
katushka    rockets    and    cannon 
through  Cairo  streets  under  careli  issly 
canvas  covers.   Egyptian 
minimize  Soviet  Influence 

"If    there   Is   a   settlement   wl 
there  is  no  threat  of  aggression, 
pect  the  Russians  to  leave."  said 
Abdel  Maquld,  newly  appointed 
to  France. 

"Russia  poses  no  military  thieat 
Arab  world.  But  where  the  W(st 
fused  to  help  us  in  our  revolutl  in 
Viet  Union  has  cooperated.  It 
experience  in  taring  to  change 
class  society  and  it  has  shown 
pathizes  with  our  desire  to  do 

"We   are   not   concerned   with 
politics,  but   If  the  U.S.  Sixth 
right  in  the  Mediterranean,  so 
sian  fleet. 

■To  us  this  is  not  a  struggle 
nlsm  vs.  Capitalism.  This  Is  a 
supporting  a  right  and  Just  cause 

Other  Egyptians,  however,  do 
so  confident  about  Russian 
is  essentially  run  by  its  army 
army  with  whom  Moscow  has 
pwct. 

An  international  industrial  fair 
May  was  dominated  by  Soviet 
a  huge  "USSR"  banner  dwarfs 
white   and   green   flag    of   the 
Republic. 

Soviet    "adviaers"    are    reported 
moved  Into  most  of  the 
tries,   particularly   the   lnformatt)n 
trial  and  communications  sectors 
avoided    social    planning    fields 

"The  MIOs  were  one  thing 
thing  else."  warned   a  British 
who   lives   In    Cairo.    "This   is 
Egyptians  have  their  backs  to  the 
must    produce    something    to 
words.  They  are  in  a  mood  to 
with  the  devil,  and  they  may  hav  ( 
that." 

With  the  man  in  the  street. 
have  less  impact.  Pew  Soviets  art 
to    many    Egyptians    the    actual 
Israel  la  a  bore,  though  In  true 
they  enjoy  Nasser's  saber-rattllni ; 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  CO-         They  applaud  the  rhetoric,  but  show  llt- 
but  he  sets      tie  taste  for  the  battle.  They  weep  for  the 
Palestinians,  but   quietly  refer  to  them  as 
ary  sales  to      "foreigners  .  .  .  those  Asians." 
immediate.         Prodded   by   a   friend,   I   offered    a   Cairo 
forces  from      banker  two  Russian  rubles  in  exchange  for 
an  Egyptian  pound. 
Indorses  The  banker  laughed. 

dlplo-  "No.  thank  you,"  he  said.  "Our  pound 
may  not  be  worth  much,  but  your  rubles 
are  worth  nothing." 

Perhaps  that  is  what  really  troubles  Egyp- 
tians. Are  they  selling  their  futtire  for  ru- 
bles? They  still  are  praying  for  an  alterna- 
tive. 

(Prom  the  Elgin  (111.)  Dally  Courier-News. 

June  4,  19701 

In  the  MiDDif  IN  Mideast 

We  look  (^y  ^**y  McHugh) 

has   had  Beibut,  Lebanon. — More  than  3.000  years 

and  Israel     ago  Phoenician  traders  sailed  from  Beirut  to 
kinU   of    'Nazi'      open  trade  routes  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Their  descendants  today  fact  equally  haz- 
ardous voyages  through  storm-tossed  Middle 
East  politics. 

It   is  probably  still   true  that  Christian- 
Moslem  Lebanon  would  be  the  "second"  of 
Israel's  neighbors  to  sign  any  peace  agree- 
ment, but  what  was  once  an  almost  neutral 
stance  In  the  Arab-Israeli  controversy  is  rap- 
Idly  giving  way  to  outright  hostility  toward 
Tel  Aviv.  In  a  country  balanced  so  delicately 
on  economic,  ethnic,  religious  and  political 
tightropes,  passion  Is  a  vice  it  can  ill-afford. 
Three  years  after  the  six-day  war.  Lebanon 
finds  Itself  squeezed  harder  and  harder  by 
events  over  which  she  has  little  control, 
tfc   Israel.   If         She    is   menaced   by   a   quarrelsome   Syria 
we  will  ex-     which  is  dominated  by  Russia  and  a  radical 
Dr.  Elssmat      socialist  band  of  ex-army  corporals  and  ser- 
unbassador     geants. 

She  is  menaced  by  upwards  of  200,000  Pal- 
to   the      estlnlan  refugees,  some  of  whom  have  lived 
has  re-      m  pathetic  mud  and  tin  camp  cities  since 
the  So-      1948  and  whose  hatred  for  Israel  spills  over 
Its  own      into  violence  with  Increasing  regularity, 
an  archaic         And  she  is  menaced  by  Isrsiel  which  has 
It  sym-      struck    punishing    blows   against    Lebanon's 
1  he  same.  Imiwverished  southern  regions  in  attempts 

big   power      to  discourage  Palestinian  commando  raids  on 
eet   has   a      Jewish  territory, 
the  Rus-  Lebanon's    little    12.000-man    army    Is    no 

match  for  any  of  its  potential  adversaries,  the 
Commu-  Syrians,  the  Israelis  or  the  well-armed  Pal- 
of  Russia  estlnlan  commandos.  Its  tanks  and  guns  are 
positioned  In  the  streets  of  Beirut.  Tripoli 
and  Tyre  to  bolster  local  police  in  an  In- 
creasingly tense  Internal  climate 

"The  Syrians  send  the  commandos  truck- 
loads  of  soma  and  our  soldiers  and  customs 
people  dare  not  stop  them."  complained  a 
worried  Beirut  businessman.  "Syria  would 
like  any  kind  of  excuse  to  march  In." 

The  situation.  Ironically,  is  driving  Leba- 
non closer  to  Egypt  and  to  Russia  for  protec- 
tion. And  each  step  Is  painful  for  a  country 
that  does  not  disguise  Its  friendship  and  ad- 
miration for  the  United  States. 

Former  President  Camllle  Chamoun,  the 
strongman  of  Lebanese  politics  and  a  bitter 
foe  of  Egypt's  President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser. 
has  Just  done  an  about-face.  In  a  speech 
outlining  the  quallflcatlona  of  Lebanon's 
next  president  who  will  be  elected  this  sum- 
mer. Chamoun  said: 

"The  hard  circumstances  .  .  .  necessitate 
that  the  next  president  of  Lebanon  be  the 
best  aide  to  President  Nasser  In  his  battle 
against  the  common   enemy    (Israel)." 
Lebanon,  he  added,  now  Is  In  a  state  of 
Russians      "complete  deterioration." 
seen  and  Sheikh  Michel  El-Khourl,  one  of  the  men 

war    with      frequently  mentioned  as  a  strong  presidential 
Arab  style,     contender,  touched  another  corner  of  Leba- 
speeches.      non's  dilemma. 
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"Unfortunately,  the  only  way  to  prove  one's 
nationalism  to  many  people,  is  to  be  antl- 
Amerlcan."  he  said  In  an  interview. 

The  bald.  42-year-old  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Tourist  Council  Is  the  son  of  Leba- 
non's first  president.  The  nation  gained  Ita 
Independence  from  Prance  in  1943. 

Nasserlsm  and  antl-Amerlcanlsm  could 
both  cost  Lebanon  a  high  price.  Sheikh  El- 
Khourl  and  tourism  minister  Khatallk 
Bablkian  acknowledge  that  declining  Ameri- 
can trade  is  having  an  Impact. 

The  loss  Is  particularly  noticeable  here  be- 
cause Beirut  Is  home  to  so  many  U.S.  flrms 
that  operate  in  the  Middle  East. 

One  of  those  businessmen,  Frank  Russell, 
a  former  vice  president  of  RCA  and  the  Hil- 
ton Hotel  Corp.,  has  taken  the  lead  in  a 
vigorous  effort  to  defend  not  only  U.S.  In- 
terests in  the  region,  but  also  to  encourage 
what  he  calls  greater  imderstanding  of  the 
Arab  side  in  the  confrontation  with  Israel. 

Russell  has  founded  "Americans  for  Jus- 
tice in  the  Middle  East."  Sparked  by  mem- 
bers of  the  American  community  here  and 
with  contributions  from  more  than  3,000 
members  and  several  firms,  the  AJME  has 
launched  a  worldwide  mailing  prog^ram  to 
present  what  It  calls  the  "facts"  about  the 
Arab  side,  which  It  complains  are  Inade- 
quately reported. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  ACT 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  1,  1965, 1  first  introduced  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  to  provide  equality  of  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  widows  and  widow- 
ers of  certain  employees  who  die  in  serv- 
ice. On  June  12,  the  TJS.  Civil  Service 
Commission  submitted  their  views  to 
Representative  Dulski,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Oflace  and  Civil 
Service,  expressing  support  for  my  bill 
in  this  Congress.  H.R.  468.  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend congratulations  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  I  think  it  is  great  that 
the  Commission  has  finally  awakened  to 
the  discrimination  against  women  and 
their  husbands.  At  this  time,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  that  letter  for 
everyone  to  read: 

U.S.  Civn.  Service  Commission, 

Washington.  DC.  June  12, 1970. 
Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dctlski, 
Chairman,    Committee   on   Post   Office   and 
Civil   Service,   House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  further  re- 
ply to  your  request  for  the  Commission's 
views  on  H.R.  468,  a  bill  "To  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide  equality 
of  treatment  with  respect  to  widows  and  wid- 
owers of  certain  employees  who  die  in  serv- 
ice." 

The  bill  would  revise  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  to  provide  automatic  sur- 
vivor annuities  for  widowers  of  employees 
who  die  in  service  on  the  same  basis  as  for 
widows. 

Section  8341  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
provides  for  automatic  survivor  annuities  for 
widows  and  "dependent"  widowers  of  civil 
service  employees  who  die  after  18  months  of 
service. 
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To  qualify  as  a  "dependent  widower"  of  an 
employee  who  dies  In  service  for  purposes 
of  a  survivor  annuity  under  the  civil  service 
retirement  system,  the  widower,  among  other 
things,  must  (a)  be  Incapable  of  self-support 
because  of  mental  or  physical  disability,  and 
|b)  have  received  more  than  half  of  his  sup- 
port from  the  employee.  This  bill  would  re- 
vise section  8341  of  title  5  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  the  widower  of  an  employee 
who  dies  in  service  must  have  been  a  "de- 
pendent widower"  in  order  to  qualify  for  a 
survivor  annuity. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  5933  widows  and  17  de- 
pendent widowers  of  deceased  employees  were 
added  to  the  benefit  roll.  If  the  amendment 
proposed  by  this  bUl  had  been  In  effect,  an 
estimated  addlUonal  900  nondepenoent  wid- 
owers would  have  been  added  to  the  roll. 
The  Commission  estimates  that  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  Increase  the  normal  ccst  of 
the  retirement  system  by  .(A'Tc  of  payroll.  It 
would  add  »196.1  million  to  the  unfunded 
llabllltv.  to  be  amortized  In  rqual  install- 
ments of  $10.3  million  a  year  for  the  next 
30  years. 

The  Commission  favors  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  468  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  present  provision  for  automatic  sur- 
vivor annuities  reflects  discrimination  be- 
tween the  sexes.  The  nondependent  hueband 
does  not  have  equal  protection  against  eco- 
nomic hazard:   he  has  no  entitlement  to  a 


survivor  annuity  whereas  the  non-dependent 
wife  is  awarded  a  survivor  benefit. 

2.  The  present  provision  runs  counter  to 
the  facts  of  current  day  living.  By  and  large, 
women  work  because  the  family  needs  the 
money,  and  the  Income  earned  by  women  Is 
significant  In  the  support  of  the  family.  On 
the  principle  that  one  purpose  of  a  retire- 
ment system  Is  to  cushion  family  living 
standards  against  loss  of  Income  caused  by 
death,  It  Is  appropriate  to  drop  the  depend- 
ency requirement  for  husbands  of  working 
wives. 

3.  The  provisions  for  annuities  to  surviv- 
ing spouses  of  deceased  annuitants  do  not 
Include  a  dependency  test.  It  Is  Inconsistent 
to  apply  such  a  test  In  the  provisions  for 
annuities  to  surviving  spouses  of  deceased 
employees. 

4.  Prom  a  practical  viewpoint,  the  pro- 
posed provision  would  be  easier  to  adminis- 
ter because  the  dependency  determinations 
are  usually  time  consuming  and  frequently 
difficult  to  resolve  satisfactorily. 

This  bin  does  not  take  Into  account  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  89-554,  approved 
September  6,  1966.  In  addition  there  are  a 
few  technical  changes  which  should  be  made 
in  the  bin.  Accordingly,  if  this  biU  Is  to  be 
given  further  consideration,  we  suggest 
amending  HR.  468  as  follows: 


(A  bin  to  provide  equality  of  treatment  with 
respect  to  widows  and  widowers  of  certain 
employees  who  die  In  service) 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  8341 
(a)     of    title    5,    United    SUtes    Code,    is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  after  paragraph  (2) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3);  and 

(3)  by  renumbering  paragraph  "(4)"  as 
paragraph  "(3)". 

SBC.  2.  Section  8341(d)  of  tttle  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "dependent  widower" 
wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  "widower" 
in  place  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2) ;  and 

(3)  by  renumbering  paragraphs  "(3)"  and 
"(4)"  as  paragraphs  "(2)"  and  "(3)". 

Sec.  3.  Section  8341(c)  (2)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  attrlking  out 
"subsection  (a)(4)"  and  Inserting  "subsec- 
tion (a)  (3)"  m  place  thereof. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration  s 
program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report. 

By  direction  of  the  Cominisaton: 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBEaT  E.  Hampton, 

Chairman. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hol- 
LiNcs.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  in  whose  boundless  being  re- 
poses all  treasures  of  wisdom  and  truth 
and  holiness,  grant  that  as  we  draw  near 
to  Thee  there  may  be  imparted  to  us  a 
measure  of  that  wisdom,  truth,  and 
holiness  which  transcends  our  human 
powers.  Lift  all  our  endeavors  this  day 
above  our  own  strength  and  wisdom. 
Mediate  to  us  Thy  energy  of  mind  and 
spirit  and  judgment. 

Grant  us,  O  Lord,  the  grace  of  a 
thankful  and  uncomplaining  heart,  the 
grace  of  courage  to  speak  boldly  for 
what  is  right,  the  grace  of  patience  when 
others  speak  in  disagreement,  the  grace 
of  silence  when  it  is  wiser  than  hasty 
speech,  the  grace  of  forgiveness  toward 
any  who  wrong  us,  and  the  grace  of 
steadfastness  in  desiring  to  know  and  do 
Thy  will. 

O  God.  may  the  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  people  concert  their 
energies  for  the  achievement  of  justice 
at  home  and  peace  among  the  naticms. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  25, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  tMnporarlly  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollincs,  a  Sena^ 
tor  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  to 
perform  the  duties  ol  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Richard  B.  Russeix, 
Presidant  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  thereupon  tjok  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


tingui&lied  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRB)  Is  now  recognized 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Wednesday,  June  24,  1970,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMTTTEE  MEETTNGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cierk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  frcHn  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell). 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OP  VIRGINIA  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  completion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  today  the  able  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 


ORDERLY  TRADE  IN  TEXTILE  ARTI- 
CLBS  AND  ARTICLES  OF  LEATHER 
FOOTWEAR 

now  is  the  time  for  shoes  Ajn)  TETITUB 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  16,  of  this  year,  I  introduced  S. 
3723.  to  provide  for  orderly  trade  in  the 
importation  of  textile  articles  and  ar- 
ticles of  leather  footwear.  The  bill  is 
identical  to  HM.  16920,  Introduced  In 
the  House  by  Mr.  Mn.LS,  of  Arkansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
SifiTH),  my  senior  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cottok),  the  Senator 
from  Alab€ima  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
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sylvanla  (Mr.  Scott),  the  Ssnator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hhuska>  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  TntTRMorn)) 
have  joined  with  me  in  oosp^naoring  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  una^ilmoiis  con 
sent  that  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill 
the  name  of  the  Senator  f  rt*n  Wyxjmlng 
(Mr.  McGei)  be  added  as  a  Icosponsor. 

The  ACTINO  PRBSIDEl^  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  ii  so  ordered. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  may 
say  that  I  welcome  additional  cospon- 
sors,  and  their  names  will  Ibe  added  to 
those  supporting  this  legislation. 

Title  I  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
limit  1970  imports  of  all  textile  articles 
and  leather  footwear,  by  category,  to  the 
average  annual  quantity  wnich  entered 
the  United  States  in  1967-68.  After  1970 
the  permissible  level  of  imports  would  be 
adjusted  upward  or  downward  annually, 
in  proportion  to  increases  or  decreases  in 
domestic  consimiption.  I 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  international  agreements  reg- 
ulating imports  into  the  UnJJted  States  of 
all  textile  articles  or  footwdar  from  any 
supplier  nation.  Any  natton  entering 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  ynited  States 
•vould  not  be  subject  to  the  limitations 
•  mposed  by  the  bill.  The  provisions  of  any 
:  agreement  must  be  with  the  declared  leg- 
islative purpose  of  this  bill:  "To  foster 
the  mamtenance  and  expansion  of  eco- 
nomically strong  textile  and]  footwear  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States  and  to  avoid 
the  disruption  of  markets  for  textile  ar- 
ticles and  footwear  in  the  United  States." 
Title  n  of  the  bill  refornp  title  m  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  and 
provides  that  a  domestic  innustry  would 
be  eligible  for  escape  clause  or  other  ad- 
justment assistance  where  imports  are 
found  to  be:  "A  substantial  cause  of  seri- 
ous injury  or  the  threat  thereof." 

Present  law  requires  a  finding  that  an 
Increase  in  imports,  caused  In  major  part 
by  trade  agreement  concessions,  has  been 
the  major  factor  in  causing  or  threaten- 
ing injury.  The  substitute  .test  is  com- 
parable to  that  which  was  n  effect  from 
1948  to  1962.  I 

The  President's  discrcRion  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  afford  relief  following 
a  finding  of  injury  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission would  be  left  unhanged.  Also 
intact  is  that  part  of  the  19162  act  which, 
in  lieu  of  raising  tariffs  or  imposing 
quotas,  empowered  the  President  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  cpuntries  sup- 
plying the  injurious  import  to  work  out 
a  solution  to  the  problem  similar  to  the 
technique  used  in  conneclion  with  the 
long-term  textile  arrangement. 

The  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreement  negotlfltions  would 
be  renewed  and  extended  to  July  1,  1973, 
but  for  the  limited  purposf  of  enabling 
him  to  grant  "compensation"  to  coun- 
tries which  may  be  advers^y  affected  by 
escape  clause  actions  takenlby  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  reformed  "tariff  adjust- 
ment" provisions  provided  iti  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  this  I^islation  is 
needed  and  needed  now. 


Yesterday  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce issued  the  following  announce- 
ment after  the  meeting  between  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Stans  and  the 
Japanese  regarding  Imports: 

Th«  Minister  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  ot  Japan,  Kllchl  Mlyazawa  and  the 
Secretary  of  Oommerce  of  the  United  States, 
Maurice  H.  stans  have  met  during  these  pa*t 
three  days  to  discuss  the  matter  of  textile 
trade  between  the  two  countries. 

After  full  exploration  of  the  subject  from 
all  angles  they  have  concluded  that  It  is  not 
possible  to  negotiate  an  agreement  at  this 
time  for  the  voluntary  limitation  of  Ji^anese 
textUe  Import*  Into  the  United  Statee. 

Bach  country  underatands  and  respects 
the  position  of  the  other  and  hopes  that 
further  discussion  at  another  time  may  pro- 
vide a  solution  to  this  complex  matter. 

This  announcement  that  trade  negoti- 
ations with  Japan  have  broken  down  has 
again  highlighted  the  need  for  immedi- 
ate action  to  protect  domestic  Industries 
which  have  been  injured,  perhaps 
fatally,  by  the  ever  increasing  flow  of 
cheaply  made  foreign  goods  into  our 
domestic  market. 

But,  I  say,  even  if  these  meetings  with 
the  Japanese  had  given  some  ray  of 
hope,  this  would  not  have  materially 
lessened  the  need  for  this  legislation.  We 
need  a  permanent  program,  one  which 
will  provide  protection — clear  protec- 
tion for  the  future. 

A  trade  agreement  with  Japan  alone 
would  not  be  the  complete  answer  to  the 
textile  problem.  Japan  Is  not  the  only 
nation  which  exports  to  this  country.  It 
may  be  the  largest  at  this  point,  but 
Hong  Kong.  Korea,  Taiwan,  Malaysia, 
India,  Portugal,  and  Spain  are  gaining 
in  productivity  every  day.  This  means 
that  these  nations  will  soon  want  an  even 
larger  chunk  of  the  lucrative  American 
market. 

An  agreement  with  Japan,  or  any  one 
nation,  for  that  matter,  will  simply  slow 
down  that  particular  nation's  exports  to 
the  United  States,  while  the  nations  wait- 
ing in  the  wings  will  Imedlately  pick  up 
the  slack.  The  same  can  be  said  for  the 
footwear  problem.  If  we  sign  an  agree- 
ment with  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  will 
jump  in  feet  first. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  reported  to  me 
that  Uie  Japanese  negotiators  informed 
Secretary  Stans  that  even  if  they  did 
sign  an  agreement,  they  wotild  not  put 
it  into  effect  until  their  major  com- 
petitors also  signed. 

The  evidence  is  thus  clear  that  individ- 
ual trade  agreements  are  not  the  sole 
solution.  A  genuine  balance  can  only  be 
struck  by  legislation  such  as  I  propose — 
legislation  which  reaches  all  nations  and 
gives  no  one  nation  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  another. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  trade  im- 
balance is  the  wide  wage  differential  be- 
tween our  domestic  Industries  and  their 
foreign  competitors.  For  example,  the 
average  American  shoe  worker  is  paid 
$2.78  per  hour  while  his  Italian  coimter- 
part  makes  $1.06  per  hour  and  his  Span- 
ish counterpart  earns  only  59  cents  an 
hour.  It  is  no  wonder  that  these  nations 
can  flood  our  markets  with  inexpensive 


goods.  The  same  shocking  statistics  are 
true  for  the  textile  industries.  The  wages 
paid  to  Far  Eastern  textile  workers, 
where  most  of  the  competition  originates, 
are  again  far  lower  than  those  of  our 
textile  employees. 

The  result  is  obvious.  Let  us  take  shoes, 
an  industry  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar.  In  1969  imported  footwear  ac- 
counted for  over  25  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic market.  Compared  with  1968,  im- 
ports jumped  20  million  pairs,  while 
domestic  production  fell  52.3  million 
pairs.  The  Commerce  Department  esti- 
mates that,  if  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues, approximately  50  percent  of  the 
total  market  supply  of  footwear  In  1975 
will  be  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Like  all  statistics,  they  are  dry  and 
without  real  meaning.  But  they  can  eas- 
ily be  translated  into  very  human  terms. 
Last  year  these  imports  have  forced  the 
closing  of  59  shoe  plants  in  this  coun- 
try. Last  year  76,500  job  opportunities 
were  lost.  In  1970,  cheaply  made  imports 
are  expected  to  eliminate  80,500  jobs  and 
by  1975  this  Is  expected  to  go  as  high 
as  168,600  jobs.  Between  February  1969 
and  February  1970,  there  was  a  net  drop 
of  10,000  workers  in  the  shoe  industry. 
The  economic  factors  are  obvious — 
our  balance-of-payments  deflcit  In- 
creases; our  unemployment  rolls  in- 
Increase;  our  taxes  go  up;  in  short,  the 
whole  country  suffers. 

The  need  for  an  immediate  solution 
has  been  recognized  by  one  of  the  most 
able  and  knowledgeable  members  of  the 
administration — the  disappearing  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  Kenneth 
Davis,  Jr.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Davis'  ca- 
reer was  cut  short  last  week  when  he 
expressed  his  honest  belief  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  being  poorly  advised  on  this 
most  Important  issue. 

Secretary  Davis,  who  came  to  the 
Federal  Government  under  this  admin- 
istration after  a  brilliant  career  as  a 
businessman,  last  we^  gave  his  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  Mills-Mclnts^e 
bUl.  He  stated  that  he  was  convinced 
that  "one  of  the  most  Important  direct 
steps  that  must  be  taken,  if  we  are  to 
preserve  our  economic  strength,  is  to 
stop  the  deterioration  of  those  of  our 
major  domestic  industries  which  are  be- 
ing unduly  and  tinfaiiiy  impacted  by 
foreign  imports." 

Secretary  Davis  correctly  denied  that 
this  bill  is  a  purely  protectionist  meas- 
ure. Rather  it  is  the  proper  manner  to 
allow  foreign  nations  to  share  In  the 
growth  of  our  domestic  markets.  This  is 
the  point,  Davis  asserted,  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  make  to  our  foreign  com- 
petitors. We  are  not  cutting  them  out  of 
a  market,  but  rather  we  are  setting  up  a 
proper  basis  for  their  inclusion. 

I  commend  Secretary  Davis  for  his 
honesty  and  forthrlghtness.  It  is  a  shame 
at  this  most  crucial  juncture  in  our  eco- 
nomic history,  the  administration  chose 
to  dismiss  a  man  of  his  caliber,  rather 
than  listen  to  his  advice. 

It  seems  clear  now  that  President  Nix- 
on recognizes  the  dire  straits  the  shoe 
industry  Is  in.  Yesterday  he  ordered  the 
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Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  the  domes- 
tic shoe  industry  needs  relief  against 
the  flood  of  Imports.  He  also  directed  the 
Commission  to  determine  whether  the 
"escape  clause"  method  was  needed  to 
relieve  the  embattled  footwear  industry. 
Although  I  commend  the  President  for 
making  this  unusual  move — the  first 
time  any  President  has  asked  for  an  es- 
cape clause  investigation  since  the  in- 
stitution of  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram in  1934—1  feel  that  this  is  not 
enough.  Action  is  needed  now — and  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  now  by  prompt  con- 
gressional approval  of  this  legislation. 

Yesterday's  annoimcement  by  Secre- 
tary Stans  makes  it  clear  that  the  chas- 
tisement of  Secretary  Davis  was  a  mis- 
take. The  evidence  Is  now  clear  that  the 
Japanese  were  not  willing  to  discuss  this 
vital  problem  on  a  rational  basis. 

As  there  is  no  longer  any  real  hope 
for  an  Immediate  administrative  solu- 
tion to  the  crisis,  we  in  the  legislative 
branch  must  act  and  act  quickly.  We 
must  stop  the  torrential  flow  of  textile 
and  footwear  imports  before  we  reach 
a  point  from  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  our  domestic  industries  to  ever 
recover 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symingtoh)  said,  in  a 
recent  address  in  St.  Louis: 

We  are  exporting  jobs  while  we  Import 
shoes.  The  same  can  be  said  for  textiles — 
as  imports  rise,  so  do  the  unemployment 
figures. 

I  believe  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Missouri  was  particularly  cogent  when 
he  continued: 

In  its  effort  to  promote  free  trade,  the 
United  States  has  made  every  reasonatole  ef- 
fort to  reduce.  If  not  eliminate,  non-tariff 
barriers.  Directly  contrary  to  the  "good 
neighbor"  poUcy,  however,  the  European 
Common  Market,  along  with  Japan  and  oth- 
er countries,  have  been  establUhlng  new  dis- 
criminatory arrangements  which  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  cut  off  imports  from  the 
United   States. 

One  has  the  right  to  ask  Just  how  long  the 
United  States  of  America  continue  to  defend 
the  free  world,  almost  by  itself,  and  in  ad- 
dition finance  the  free  world,  almoet  by  It- 
self, and  at  the  same  time  agree  to  policies 
which  allow  these  other  countries,  through 
the  lower  prices  they  are  able  to  offer  as  the 
result  of  far  lower  wages,  to  take  work  out  of 
this  country — ^work  which  represents  the  op- 
portunity for  decent  Jobs  for  our  own  people? 

This  is  a  matter  of  economics — ^it  is  a 
matter  of  cold,  hard  statistics — it  is  a 
matter  of  business — it  is  a  matter  of 
labor — but  most  important  it  is  a  matter 
of  people  and  our  future  in  important 
segments  of  our  daily  life. 

I  am  not  one  who  normally  join  in  the 
business  of  predicting  the  future.  The 
future  is  such  a  complex  and  mysterious 
place  that  I  shy  from  saying  that  I  am 
all -knowing  enough  to  predict  what  it 
may  look  like. 

But  I  will  go  out  on  a  limb — and  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  too  far  out  on  a  limb. 
These  two  industries,  which  have  played 
such  an  integral  role  In  our  national  life 
have  been  injured  by  this  foreign  thrust. 


I  will  venture  a  prediction  that  if  we  do 
not  heal  this  wound  they  have  received — 
and  do  so  immediately  with  the  passage 
of  this  legislation— the  wound  will  be- 
come fatal  and  these  two  industries  may 
well  disappear  from  the  American  scene. 
And  all  America  will  pay  the  price. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  a  very  brilliant  dis- 
sertation and  discussion  of  this  problem, 
a  vexing  problem  that  has  been  with  us 
for  a  long  time. 

I  regret,  and  I  apologize  to  my  col- 
leagues, that  I  do  not  have  a  written 
statement.  But  I  have  Uved  with  this 
problem  for  25  years.  So  I  do  not  beUeve 
I  need  a  written  statement.  I  lived  with 
it  for  6  years  while  I  was  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island.  I  saw  the  textile  industry 
vanish  from  my  State  Job  by  Job,  day  by 
day,  month  after  month,  and  year  after 
year.  The  situation  has  become  progres- 
sively worse,  as  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Hollings)  knows.  When  he 
was  Governor  of  his  State,  he  played  a 
very  important  part  in  seeking  to  save 
the  textile  industry  in  his  community. 

I  have  seen  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Jobs  lost  in  an  industry  so  highly  es- 
sential that  it  was  classified  as  second 
only  to  steel  to  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try. Yet  we  have  been  able  to  do  very 
little  about  this  disintegration  of  a  vital 
industry. 

I  regret  to  say  today  that  our  prodigal 
policies  of  the  past  have  come  home  to 
roost;  and  I  dare  say,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  pointed  out,  that  the 
situation  will  get  much  worse  before  it 
gets  any  better.  We  will  Just  have  to  stop 
playing  Santa  Claus  if  we  want  to  save 
America,  and  we  will  have  to  stop  using 
our  economy  as  a  political  pawn  in  prop- 
ping up  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  process  of  trying  to  save  the 
world,  we  have  stuck  our  noses  and  our 
American  dollars  into  too  many  busi- 
nesses that  do  not  belong  to  us.  This  may 
be  commendable  and  noble,  but  we  are 
now  drifting  into  a  troublesome  state  of 
unemployment  in  this  country  and  this 
is  at  a  time  when  we  would  expect,  with 
the  increase  in  population,  that  employ- 
ment would  increase.  And  even  in  better 
times — in  the  good  times — textile  em- 
ployment was  on  the  downgrade  as 
American  markets  were  more  and  more 
Invaded  by  foreign  textiles. 

In  1969,  at  a  time  when  we  were  ex- 
periencing the  biggest  boom  In  our  Amer- 
ican economy,  I  have  seen  two  mills  shut 
down  in  my  State.  I  saw  over  1.000  Jobs 
lost  in  the  two  mills.  Mind  you,  that  was 
only  a  year  ago.  We  have  pleaded  our 
case  under  four  Presidents.  We  took  our 
case  to  Mr.  Eisenhower.  We  took  it  to 
Mr.  Kennedy.  We  took  it  to  Mr.  Johnson. 
And  we  have  taken  our  case  to  Mr.  Nixon. 
We  have  always  received  a  sjrmpa- 
thetlc  and  cordial  reception  when  we 


have  got  to  the  Oval  Room.  But  we  went 
in  with  «npty  pockets,  and  we  came 
out  with  holes  in  our  trousers.  Nothing 
effective  was  ever  achieved  because  we 
could  never  make  the  foreign  textile  in- 
dustry understand  the  realities  of  life. 
Today  we  have  the  story  in  the  news 
release.  If  we  read  the  news  release  very 
carefully,  v;e  see  the  very  subtle  answer 
to  the  whole  business. 

The  article  reads: 

The  Minister  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  of  Japan.  Kllchl  Mlyazawa,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
iiaunce  H.  Stans,  have  met  during  these 
past  3  days  to  discuss  the  matter  of  textile 
trade  between  the  2  countries. 

We  have  been  meeting  on  this  level 
for  years. 

The  news  release  continues: 

After  f\ill  exploration  of  the  subject  from 
all  angles,  they  have  concluded  that  It  is  not 
possible  to  negotiate  an  agreement  at  this 
time  for  the  volvmtary  llmltaUon  of  Japa- 
nese textile  imports  into  the  United  States. 

I  will  ask  the  Senate,  frankly.  How 
naive  can  we  be?  There  is  not  a  Japsmese 
politician  who  could  put  his  signature 
on  any  agreement  in  Japan  and  stay  in 
office  more  than  24  hours.  We  have  never 
vmderstood  that.  They  cannot  afford  to 
do  it.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl  tell  you  why. 
They  cannot  afford  to  do  it  because  the 
Japanese  industry  will  not  allow  them 
to  do  it. 

This  man  was  admonished  by  his  in- 
dustry before  he  came  to  America.  He 
had  his  instructions.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  sideshow,  hoping  to  stop 
the  Mills  bill.  That  is  all  it  was  intended 
for.  They  knew  when  they  came  here 
that  nothing  would  happen,  and  we  knew 
when  they  came  here  that  nothing  would 
happen.  Nothing  did  happen.  Whom  are 
we  kidding?  ^    _,„ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  natural  that 
Japanese  politicians  elected  by  Japanese 
citizens  would  be  more  Interested  in  Jap- 
anese jobs  than  they  would  be  in  Ameri- 
can jobs? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  it  not  follow 
that  American  politicians  should  be  more 
interested  in  American  Jobs  than  In  Jap- 
siiiesB  jobs? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct 
Mr,  TALMADGE.  That  Is  what  it  boils 
down  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  been  saying 
that  for  years. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  I  am  not  con- 
suming too  vdMch  time.  There  will  be 
other  opportunities  for  me  to  make  this 
speech.  I  have  already  made  it  a  hundred 
times. 

The  idea  that  the  economy  of  a  foreign 
country  is  sancrosanct  to  us  but  that  our 
unemployment  is  not  of  our  concern  Is 
something  I  cannot  imderstand. 

I  am  a  little  vexed  about  the  statement 
that  there  wUl  be  a  trade  war  and  limi- 
tations against  us  all  over  the  world  if  we 
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dare  to  take  this  action.  We  ca  onot  sell 
an  American  camera  in  Japan  r  ght  now, 
and  we  cannot  sell  an  American  suit  in 
Japan  right  now.  But  we  canm  )t  stop  a 
Japanese  camera  from  coming  into  this 
countrj-. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  »ho  told 
me  that?  It  was  the  Under  Sec  retary  of 
Commerce  when  he  came  before  our 
committee.  He  had  been  employ  ^  by  the 
Kodak  Co.  He  admitted  that  tl  e  Kodak 
Co.  cannot  sell  a  camera  in  Japan.  But 
the  Japanese  can  send  cameras  lere.  and 
Germany  can  send  cameras  hei  e. 

There  is  a  restriction  against  Ameri- 
can goods  in  every  free  count:  y  of  the 
world,  and  the  United  States  is  the  only 
country  which  does  not  have  res  trictions. 
This  is  a  foreign  constriction  that 
comes  close  to  home — to  our  ov  n  neigh- 
borhoods, right  to  our  doors. 

Look  what  happened  to  us  n  Rhode 
Island.  In  1969,  1.100  jobs  ii,  textiles 
were  lost  in  Rhode  Island.  When  I  was 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  49  p  ercent  of 
our  income  came  from  the  trxtile  in- 
dustry, and  now  it  is  down  to  leas  than 
15  percent.  We  do  not  have  tn  export 
business  in  textiles.  We  do  not  sell  them 
anywhere  in  the  world.  If  we  do.  it  is 
so  minimal  that  one  could  not  recognize 
it  if  he  saw  it. 

Every  nation  that  becomes  free  gets 
into  the  textile  industry  and  usually  with 
our  generous  assistance.  Thes;  nations 
go  into  textiles  to  do  what?  It  is  not  to 
put  suits  on  the  backs  of  tieir  own 
natives.  No:  it  is  to  sell  them  on  tJie 
American  market  on  a  willy-rilly  basis. 
They  would  undercut  and  uiidemiine 
American  industry  although  I  hey  need 
a  sound,  secure,  and  prosperou ;  America 
to  keep  those  nations  secure  a  id  sound. 
We  cannot  make  these  people  under- 
stand that  they  may  be  killing  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg.  Mr.  President, 
you  carmot  make  even  the  Stat  e  Depart- 
ment understand  it. 

The  State  Department  shou  d  under- 
stand it.  Whenever  we  say  to  these  ex- 
porting countries  "Let  us  sit  lown  like 
reasonable  people  and  discuss  i  his  situa- 
tion." the  answer  is  constan  Ay,  "No." 
This  morning  their  latest  ans\  'er  is  still 
"No,  we  cannot  negotiate  at  t  lis  time." 
Mr.  F*resident,  the  deficit  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  last  year  was  $7  bil- 
lion. The  differenc*  in  the  balance  of 
payments  between  us  and  Japai  was  $1.5 
billion,  in  their  favor.  The  woild  is  wor- 
ried about  the  strength  of  the  American 
dollar  because  of  the  imbalarce  in  our 
trade.  We  had  better  do  sometldng  about 
it. 

I  have  quoted  the  experts  who  testify 
to  the  high  defense  essentiality  of  tex- 
tiles. There  seems  to  be  littli  point  in 
allowing  such  an  essential  irdustry  to 
shrink  to  the  point  where  it  could  not 
satisfy  basic  civilian  and  nati<nal  needs 
In  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Stans  has  been  a  very  leasonable 
and  understanding  man.  I  must  pay  him 
that  compUment.  I  have  talke<l  with  him 
dozens  of  times.  He  understands  nego- 
tiating under  present  conditions  is  like 
knocking  one's  head  against  the  wall. 
You  cannot  penetrate  it.  You  will  bust 
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your  head,  but  you  will  not  dent  the  wall 
of  adamant  rejection.  That  is  what  we 
have  been  experiencing.  We  have  been 
busting  our  heads,  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  penetrate  this  wall  of  unreason- 
ableness. 

I  say  to  Mr.  Stans:  According  to  the 
New  York  Times  you  are  going  to  ap- 
pear before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  hope  you  have  Mr.  McIn- 
tyre's  words  and  wisdom  in  your  hand 
and  in  your  heart.  Mr.  McIntyre  has 
already  explained  his  bill.  It  is  a  reason- 
able bill.  We  want  to  limit  the  Importa- 
tion to  the  average  of  1967  and  1968.  If 
our  market  rises,  they  can  increase  it; 
if  our  market  declines,  they  will  have  to 
decrease  it. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  I 
only  hope  that  wiien  Mr.  Stans  goes  be- 
fore that  committee  today  he  will  say  it 
as  it  is ;  that  he  will  speak  as  an  Ameri- 
can interested  in  the  American  industry. 
We  do  not  want  to  hurt  anybody  in  the 
world.  We  have  helped  everybody  in  the 
world.  We  have  helped  South  Korea,  we 
have  helped  Taiwan,  we  have  helped 
Japan,  we  have  helped  Italy,  we  have 
helped  France,  we  have  helped  England. 
Name  the  countries,  Mr.  President,  and 
we  have  helped  them  all.  We  are  not  out 
to  hurt  them  now. 

We  are  only  saying  to  our  good  friends, 
"When  you  were  in  trouble,  we  came  to 
your  help.  We  took  you  off  your  knees 
and  helped  you  stand  up  straight.  Now 
America  is  beginning  to  experience  a 
little  trouble  in  its  economy,  and  we  want 
you  to  be  understanding."  If  that  is 
being  imreasonable,  then  I  do  not  know 
what  reason  is. 

I  say  further,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
time  has  come  for  action.  We  will  never, 
never,  never  get  an  agreement  unless  we 
Ijass  the  bill  that  is  sponsored  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Mills  and 
sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
("MX.  McIntyreK  And  that  I  may  evi- 
dence my  complete  support  of  his  pro- 
posal. I  hope  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  allow  me  to  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  be  made  a  cosponsor  of 
his  bUl. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, who,  long  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  was  fighting  so  hard  not  only 
for  the  textile  industry  but  for  jobs  for 
America.  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  told 
us  this  morning  just  how  he  feels  about 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distingtxished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  thought  they  stated  the  issue 
forcefully  and  clearly.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  biU  which  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  witnessed  this 
week  a  complete  travesty  in  our  long  and 
fruitless  efforts  to  develop  an  accom- 
modation with  Japan  in  the  area  of 
world  textile  trade.  High  officials  of  that 
nation  arrived  here  Monday  to  begin,  it 
was  believed,  serious  negotiations  with 
our  Goverrmient,  which  hopefully  would 
result  in  an  agreement  to  regulate  the 
ever-increasing  flow  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel products  into  the  U.S.  market.  It 
quickly  became  apparent  that  the 
Japanese  had  no  intention  of  conduct- 
ing serious  negotiations.  Their  position 
bordered  on  intransigence.  "Take  it  or 
leave  it,"  they  said.  There  was  absolute- 
ly no  basis  offered  for  meanir>gful  dis- 
cussion, much  less  agreement,  and  the 
talks  were  properly  called  off  .vesterday. 

It  was  a  replay  of  similar  efforts  of  the 
past.  Mr.  Stans,  despite  diligent  and  sin- 
cere attempts  over  many  montlxs  to 
reach  an  accommodation  ulth  Japan, 
has  again  met  with  rebuff.  I  am  certain 
his  patience,  and  that  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, has  finally  worn  thin. 

The  attitude  and  intentions  of  the 
Japanese  in  this  particular  situation 
defy  understanding.  It  was  apparent,  I 
felt,  that  their  last-minute  mission  to 
the  United  States  was  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent a  legislative  solution  to  the  severe 
problem  of  imports  now  damaging  many 
areas  of  our  own  industries.  Their  logic 
was  faulty — by  their  actions  this  week 
they  have  made  the  strongest  possible 
case  for  enactment  of  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Honorable  Wilbur  Mills,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

I  urge  Senators  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing identical  legislation  introduced  in 
his  body  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  McIntyre). 

The  bill  gives  the  President  an  in- 
strument which  encourages  and  makes 
possible  voluntary  agreements  with  na- 
tions such  as  Japan.  Had  this  bill  been 
in  force,  there  would  have  been  genuine 
negotiations  in  progress  now  with  Japan. 
Once  it  is  enacted,  the  framework  for 
serious  discussions,  leading  to  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements,  will  be  firmly 
established. 

Diiring  the  long  period  of  negotiations 
with  Japan,  the  good  health  of  otir  Amer- 
ican textile  and  apparel  industries  has 
continued  to  erode.  Employment  has 
continued  to  drop.  Mill  closings  in  1969 
to  date  have  numbered  some  50  plants, 
affecting  an  estimated  15,000  employees. 

In  addition,  curtailed  operating  sched- 
ules have  resulted  in  thousands  of  lay- 
offs, and  reduced  paychecks  for  tliose 
still  on  the  job.  Overall,  textile  employ- 
ment is  down  by  36,000  jobs  from  its 
January  1969  level  of  1  million. 

The  case  for  special  consideration  of 
our  textile  and  apparel  Industries  has 
been  made  forcefully  and  repeatedly. 
No  one  is  asking  for  a  halt  to  Japanese 
textile  imports,  or  of  the  textile  imports 
from  oiiT  other  friends  in  the  Far  East 
or  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  principle 
of  sharing  in  our  own  markets  is  firmly 
established  and  accepted.  Imports  will 
remain  at  generously  high  levels.  Provi- 
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sions  for  growth  in  imports  are  Parto^ 
the  proposal— Japan  and  others  will 
share  In  the  future  growth  of  domestic 
textile-apparel  consumption. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  inaction.  This 
is  indeed  the  Ume  to  reflect  the  mood  of 
the  American  people,  who  simply  do  not 
undei-stand  why  unrestrained  Imports 
can  be  allowed  to  stifle  the  existence  of 
our  own  great  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries Fairness  in  world  trade  is  our  ob- 
jective, but  in  these  particular  cases, 
fairness  has  thus  far  been  a  lost  cause. 
We  are  expected  to  open  our  markets 
to  inundation,  while  our  trading  part- 
ners in  the  Far  East— most  specifically 
Japan— erect  barriers  not  only  against 
our  own  goods  but  the  goods  of  other 
countries. 

Japan  is  now  among  the  great  worid 
powers.  She  is  no  longer  a  weak,  develop- 
ing nation,  struggling  to  rebuild  from  the 
devastation  of  war.  She  has  assumed  a 
rightful  place  among  the  leaders  In 
world  economic  power.  It  is  time  she 
asstmied  the  responsibilities  that  go  wth 
that  position. 

Japan  has  not  accepted  her  full  re- 
sponsibility for  sharing  in  the  orderly 
development  of  world  texUle  trade.  Thus 
far  it  has  been  a  one-way  street,  with 
the  United  States  shouldering  virtually 
all  the  traffic. 

The  result  Is  patently  clear.  We  are 
losing  the  vitaUty  of  one  of  this  Nation's 
great  economic  and  social  assets.  Our 
textile-apparel  industries  provide  exc^- 
lent  pay  and  bienefits  for  nearly  2y2 
mUUon  people.  They  have  an  unequalled 
record  in  giving  jobs  and  trainmg  to 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  less 
advantaged  citizens,  including  minori- 
ties- people  who,  in  many  cases,  are 
finding  a  place  in  industry  for  the  first 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  ask  unanmious 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  may  yield  me  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  textile  plants  in  my  State  of  Georgia, 
and  in  the  other  Southern  States,  which 
now  employ  very  large  numbers  of  Ne- 
groes—ranging from  30  to  40  percent  of 
employment  in  some  instances.  These  are 
job  opportunities  that  must  be  expanded, 
not  eliminated  tlirough  the  destruction 
of  markets  by  unreasonable  levels  of  im- 
ports from  very  low  wage  nations. 

I  am  dismayed  that  good-faith  efforts 
of  our  Government  have,  in  the  case  of 
Japan,  once  again  come  to  naught  in  this 
perplexing  matter  of  textile  and  apparel 
imports.  We  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
solution  only  through  legislative  means. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  we  join  now 
in  seeing  that  such  a  solution  is  at  last 
made  possible. 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  extremely 
able  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  wish  to  say 
to  him  that  my  memory  goes  back  to  the 
time   when   the    distinguished    Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  went 
to  the  White  House  to  Ulk  with  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  in  1963. 1  remem- 
ber that  at  that  time  the  President  said, 
"It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  call  the 
Ambassador    of    Japan    and    complain 
about    this    flood   of   Imports   into   the 
United  States,  because  the  Ambassador 
replied    that    last    year    the    Japanese 
bought  from  us  some  $5  billion  worth  of 
goods,  whereas,  in  contrast,  we  sold  $3 
billion  or  so  the  other  way."  Now  that 
situation  is  reversed,  and  our  balance  of 
trade  with  the  Japanese  is  down. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  We  have  a  $1.5  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  with  Japan,  and  more 
than  $1  billion  of  that  trade  deficit  is 
in  textiles.  In  other  words,  we  are  im- 
porting more  than  $1  billion  in  textUes 
into  the  United  States  than  we  are  ex- 
porting worldwide. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  President.  I  am  happy  to  yield  7 
minutes    to    the    distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  SYmNCTON) . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

FUHTHEB  DETEBIORATION  IN  SHOE  nroXJST«T 

Mr  President,  from  1958  to  1968  worid 
trade  doubled;  and  during  the  past  two 
years  there  has  been  additional  record 
growth;  but  industry  in  this  country  has 
not  benefited  from  this  expansion  as  it 
should;  in  fact,  our  own  balance  of  trade 
abroad  has  been,  and  is,  deteriorating 

rapidly. 

This  diminishing  trade  surplus  results 
from  a  steady  increase  in  imports  to  the 
point  where,  in  1969,  tiie  United  States 
had  by  far  the  largest  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  in  its  history— 6.9  bilUon 
dollars,  more  than  double  any  previous 

Of  course  part  of  the  negative  balance 
of  payments  situation  is  due  to  Inflation 
here  at  home;- but  the  real  source  of  the 
problem  goes  far  beyond  that.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  Europe  and  other 
countiies,  particularly  Japan  througn 
the  establishment  of  nontariff  barriers 
after  they  have  made  tariff  agreements 
with  us.  have  taken  unfair  advantage  of 
the  previously  agreed  upon  trade  policies; 
have  for  example  created  clever  new  im- 
pediments to  tiie  entry  of  our  exports 
into  their  markets,  which  impediments 
enable  them  to  circumvent  said  tariff 
agreements. 

As  a  result,  it  is  becoming  steadily  more 
difficult  for  this  covmtry  to  compete  ui 
various  types  of  goods,  not  only  on  the 
worid  market,  but  right  here  at  home; 
and  the  "basic  reason"  for  this  unfor- 
tunate condition  is  the  soaring  Influx  of 
cheap  labor  imports,  which  this  Govern- 
ment allows  to  come  in  from  abroad. 

No  industry  in  the  United  States  today 
feels  the  pinch  of  this  unfair  foreign 
competition  more  than  does  the  shoe  in- 
dustry. 

As  illustration,  labor  consumes  some 


30  to  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  shoe  pro- 
duction in  this  country.  But  it  would  ac- 
tuaUy  be  illegal  if  American  Industry 
paid  its  shoe  workers  as  little  as  they 
receive  in  all  other  competing  countries. 
The  average  wage  of  footwear  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  was  $2.29  per 
hour  in  mid-1969  according  to  the  UJ8. 
Department  of  Labor;  and  that  is  low  as 
against  the  overall  average  industrial 
wage  in  this  country. 

Nevertheless  Italy,  our  leading  shoe 
competitor,  pays  its  shoe  workers  only 
$1.04  per  hoiu;  and  in  Spain,  another 
leading  exporter  of  leather  footwear,  the 
hourly  wage  earned  by  their  shoe  work- 
ers would  not  buy  a  dozen  eggs  in  this 
coimtry.  It  averages  56  cents  per  hour. 

Japan,  the  world's  leading  vinyl  foot- 
wear manufacturer,  is  littie  better.  Its 
shoe  workers  average  58  cents  per  hour. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  American  pro- 
ducers find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
compete  with  this  foreign  production? 
Based  on  the  above  facts,  it  is  not  hard 
to  see  why,  during  the  10-year  period 
from  1960  through  1969,  there  was  no 
growth  whatever  in  domestic  shoe  pro- 
duction; whereas  the  importing  of  shoes 
increased  over  600  percent. 

In  1969,  196  million  pairs  of  shoes 
were  imported  into  this  country,  «m  in- 
crease of  11.5  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  That  figure  represents  34  percent 
of  estimated  domestic  production. 

This  rising  tide  of  shoe  production  is 
having  widespread  ramifications  on  our 
shoe  industry  here  at  home;  and  because 
Missouri  has  always  been,  as  it  is  today, 
one  of  the  leading  shoe-producing  States, 
this  is  of  grave  concern.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  my  State  in  the  decade  prior 
to  1968.  the  number  of  jobs  in  the  pro- 
duction of  footwear  in  Missouri  declined 
26  pyercent. 

The  closing  of  American  shoe  fac- 
tories more  than  doubled  in  1969;  and 
25  percent  of  all  such  factories  have  shut 
down  since  1947. 

What  this  means  we  are  actually  doing 
through  our  trade  policies,  therefore,  is 
importing  shoes,  while  we  export  jobs. 
There  must,  of  covu-se.  be  some  bal- 
ance to  protection  polices.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect, or  desire  complete  restriction.  I  be- 
lieve the  so-called  crawling  peg  quota 
system  proposed  recentiy  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  McIntyre) 
would  be  wise.  Under  this  system,  a  rea- 
sonable base  number  of  imports  is  set- 
say  the  number  of  pairs  of  leather  shoes 
imported  in  1967 ;  and  In  the  future  the 
amount  of  imports  allowed  into  this 
coimtry  would  increase  at  a  constant 
percentage,  as  the  level  of  domestic  con- 
sumption increased.  Imports  would  there- 
fore be  permitted  a  share  of  the  market, 
but  would  not  drive  domestic  producers 
out  of  business. 

By  leaving  a  comer  of  the  market  to 
imports,  domestic  industry  would  be 
stimulated  by  the  competition,  and  would 
be  sure  of  maintaining  the  high  quality 
and  design  standards  which  have  for  so 
long  been  characteristic  of  its  work. 

In  summary,  it  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  take  a  more  firm  and  logical 
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position  with  respect  to  its  trad;  policies. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  agr(  le  to  uni- 
lateral policies  which  not  onlir  curtail 
our  exports  to  other  countries  but  en- 
able those  countries  to  take  over  our 
domestic  markets. 

Who  will  deny  that  it  is  time  1  o  get  our 
economy  moving  again;  and  what  we 
need  now  is  action,  not  more  rlietoric. 

In  that  way  we  can  do  more  t  han  pre- 
serve our  footwear  industry— -and  the 
Jobs  that  go  with  it.  We  can  increase 
production,  and  thereby  increase  the 
number  of  available  jobs,  and  in  that 
way  have  a  major  impact  on  ralng  un- 
employment. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  oui  citizens 
being  employed,  on  the  right  biisls  from 
the  standpoint  of  wages,  hours,  and  con- 
ditions of  work,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  measures  toward  a  strorg  Amer- 
ica— and  a  strong  America  is  the  best 
hope  on  this  earth  for  peace  aid  pros- 
peri  tj'. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  his  able  and  constructive  work 
in  this  field.  It  would  be  a  privilege  to 
join  him  as  a  cosponsor  on  hfs  bill. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nar  le  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  i»iy  good 
friend  from  Missouri.  It  is  important  to 
have  such  a  persuasive  and  li^uential 
Senator  on  our  side. 

I  yield  2  minutes,  now,  to  jthe  dis 
tingriished  Senator  from  West  [Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  who  has  worke<k  so  long 
and  diligently  to  help  in  this  ii^iportant 
fight. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr.  BYMrac- 
TON»  has  mentioned  footwear.!  In  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  my  4oll«^8ue 
(Mr.  Byrd  >  and  I  are  intensely  iriterested 
in  the  growth  of  the  footwear  Industry 
which  has  brought  Into  our  Soate  sev- 
eral manufacturing  plants.  Tiiis  is  a 
recent  development  in  West  Virginia. 

For  instance.  I  recently  stressed  the 
value  of  the  Hanover  Shoe  Co.'s  |plant  at 
Franklin,  W.  Va.,  during  a  visiti  to  that 
community.  The  Hanover  Co.  came  into 
our  State  and  worked  with  oui  people, 
and  helped  train  them  for  the  j  >bs.  and 
now  they  speak  highly  of  the  skills  of 
those  men  and  women  in  the  pn  iduction 
of  shoes. 

This  is  the  story  in  five  locations  in 
West  Virginia,  where  the  footvear  in- 
dustry means  a  great  deal  to  ouj  people. 
The  areas  are  Summersville.  Franklin. 
Klngwood,  Romney,  and  Huntington. 

I  wish  to  emi>hasize  that  ttie  new 
money  being  brought  into  West  l^lrglnla 
directly  and,  in  a  sense,  indirectl:  ■,  by  the 
shoe  industry  is  estimated  at  $4C  million 
a  year.  The  shoe  industry  employs  ap- 
proximately 1.800  men  and  wome  a  in  our 
State,  with  an  annual  payroll  o  nearly 
$4.5  million.  We  know  how  inportant 
that  is  to  West  Virginia. 

I  shall  not  take  up  other  matteis  which 
have  been  so  fully  and  helpMly  ex- 
plained by  the  knowledgeable  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  other  Senatjrs,  In- 


cluding the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McInttre),  who  leads  us  in 
this  effort.  But  I  can  assure  him  of  my 
desire  to  stand  beside  him.  to  work  with 
him  and  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  his 
bUl.  While  focusing  attention  on  the  seri- 
ous problems  of  footwear  and  textile 
imports,  we  are  aware  of  the  dlfflculties 
confronting  other  industries  as  a  result 
of  imports. 

I  have  advocated  measures  to  provide 
reasonable  programs  to  regulate  the  rate 
of  increase  in  future  imports  in  a  num- 
ber of  basic  industries,  including  glass- 
ware flat  glass,  steel,  and  electronic  com- 
ponents. My  purpose  in  noting  other 
product  areas  is  to  reemphaslze  the  need 
generally  to  develop  a  trade  program 
which  not  only  recognizes  the  legitimate 
interests  of  both  foreign  and  domestic 
producers  but  contains  the  necessary 
elements  of  protection  for  industry  and 
employees  in  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  I  commend  him  very  much  for 
his  leadership. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  fine  contribution.  I  am 
happy  to  have  his  knowledgeable  support. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  like  that 
very  much. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  good   friend   the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
good  friend  for  yielding.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  for  his  valuable  leadership  in 
attempting  to  seek  an  equitable  solution 
to  the  serious  problem  of  excessive  im- 
ports of  footwear  and  textiles  into  the 
U.S.  market.  I  am  happy  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  and  to  join  with 
him  and  others  in  this  bipartisan  effort 
to  protect  American  workers. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  his  good-faith  effort  to 
negotiate  voluntary  Import  quotas.  I  be- 
lieve this  would  have  been  the  better  way, 
and  I  regret  very  much  that  legislative 
imposition  of  Import  quotas  now  appears 
necessary.  But  it  is  necessary — emphati- 
cally so,  if  we  are  to  save  the  jobs  of  tex- 
tile workers  and  shoe  workers  all  across 
this  country. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  received 
several  thousand  letters  and  cards  from 
shoe  and  textile  workers  in  my  State  ex- 
pressing their  concern  over  the  continued 
increase  in  imports.  I  have  told  these 
people  that  if  efforts  to  negotiate  volun- 
tary quotas  failed  I  would  support  rea- 
sonable legislation  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem which  plagues  these  industries.  It 
now  appears  that  there  can  be  no  volun- 
tary agreements,  and  I  intend  to  work 
within  Congress  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
and  equitable  legislative  solution. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Teimessee. 

One  of  our  big  problems  in  the  shoe 
industry  is  that  many  of  the  shoe  plants 
represent  the  sole  industry  in  a  small 


town.  When  they  close,  whether  it  be  in 
Maine.  New  Hampshire  or  elsewhere,  the 
effect  on  the  town  is  tremendously  de- 
teriorating. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  20  seconds  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  For  20  seconds;  yes. 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.    That    is    brought 
home  so  meaningfully  in  a  community 
like  Romney,  in  Hampshire  County,  W. 
Va.,  where  the  population  is  about  1,500. 
and  between  350  and  380  pereons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  wipes  out  the  town. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  now  to  the 
distinguished   Senator   from   the   great 
State  of  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  . 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire on  organizing  this  expression  In 
the  Senate. 

For  many  years  now  I  have  advtxated 
mandatory  quota  legislation,  but  very 
few  have  been  willing  to  go  beyond  per- 
missive legislation. 

Surely  by  now  the  folly  of  p>ermlssive 
legislation  is  evident — and  siorely  by 
now  it  must  be  clear  that  Japan,  for 
whom  we  have  done  so  much,  has  no 
Intention  to  make  any  volvmtary  agree- 
ment. 

In  the  face  of  the  arrogant  refusal  of 
the  Japanese  to  be  reasonable  and  to 
cooperate,  we  have  no  other  alternative 
than  to  enact  mandatory  legislation  to 
stop  exporting  textile  and  shoe  jobs  to 
Japan. 

In  fact,  we  should  have  done  it  long 
ago,  when  I  and  other  Senators  urged 
such  action,  instead  of  the  tragically 
misleading  and  totally  inadequate,  if  not 
hjTXxnitical,  so-called  orderly  marketing 
agreement   legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  and 
every  Senator,  whether  affected  by  these 
imports  or  not,  to  become  active  smxi  to 
support  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  In  his  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  respond  to  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Maine  who  Is  always 
so  helpful  in  this  effort.  I  remind  her 
that  when  she  led  us  to  the  White  House 
to  talk  with  oiu*  President  4  or  5  months 
ago  about  this  problem,  the  President 
indicated  that  he  was  very,  very  desirous 
of  working  out  voluntary  agreements.  If 
my  memorj'  serves  me  right — and  I  was 
quite  heartened  by  it — our  President  said 
that  he  felt  that  if  the  voluntary  meth- 
ods did  not  work  out,  the  quota  type  of 
orderly  marketing,  as  proposed  in  the 
Mills  bill,  was  a  fair  way  to  go  at  It. 
Does  the  Senator  recall  that? 
Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  The  Senator 
is  correct,  so  far  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  the 
Senator      from      Pennsylvania       (Mr. 

SCHWEnCER ) . 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  dlstingxiished  Senator  fi-om 
New  Hampshire  for  providing  me  the 
opportimity  to  speak  out  on  the  uigent 
need  for  action  to  bring  the  uncontrolled 
flood  of  textile  and  leather  footwear  im- 
ports to  reasonable  levels.  It  is  apparent 
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that  this  rising  flood  of  Imports  will 
threaten  more  economic  hardships  on 
our  coimtry.  Thus,  I  share  the  view  that 
we  should  accelerate  the  steps  necessary 
for  a  prompt  and  meaningful  solution  of 
this  problem. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  aware  that  the 
problems  encountered  in  establishing  a 
workable  and  realistic  long-range  trade 
policy  between  the  United  States  and  its 
world  neighbors  are  among  the  most  dif- 
ficult being  faced  by  the  administration 
and  the  Congress. 

While  I  am  not  inclined  to  favor  broad- 
scale  import  quota  legislation,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  in  some  cases  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  provide  limited  legislative 
remedy,  coupled  with  vigorous  efforts  to- 
ward voluntary  agreements  between  the 
countries  concerned.  In  this  regard,  I 
have  sponsored  legislation  relating  to  the 
Importing  of  dairy  products,  footwear, 
steel  products,  and  glass.  Representative 
Wilbur  Mills  aptly  defined  the  Issue 
when  he  stated : 

The  only  way  to  save  the  Uberal  trade  phl- 
lOBophy  Is  to  restore  public  confidence  that 
imports  win  not  continue  soaring  out  otf 
control. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  attitudes  and  policies  of  some 
of  our  friends  tu-ound  the  world  who  de- 
liberately restrict  our  access  to  their 
markets  while  at  the  same  time  eagerly 
disrupt  our  domestic  markets.  To  add  in- 
sult to  injury,  many  of  the  foreign  com- 
panies Involved  benefit  from  government 
subsidies. 

Obviously,  legislated  quotas  are  less  de- 
sirable than  negotiated  solutions.  How- 
ever, some  of  our  domestic  industries  are 
being  destroyed  while  we  patiently  await 
the  accommodation  of  our  economic 
competitors.  Unfortunately,  the  patience 
of  those  men  and  women  who  are  among 
the  unemployed  brought  little  benefit  for 
them.  I  wonder  If  our  policies  to  date 
perhaps  have  been  unrealistic  and  unre- 
sponsive to  a  serious  problem.  In  our 
desire  to  expand  trade  and  strengthen 
our  exports  we  have  allowed  once 
healthy  industries  to  suffer  and  in  sc«ne 
instances  virtusdly  perish.  Ironically,  in 
the  case  of  shoe  imports  we  are,  at  the 
same  time,  Incurring  a  trade  deficit. 

In  Pennsylvania,  shoe  imports,  textile 
imports,  glass  imports,  steel  imports — 
particularly  specialty  steels — and  elec- 
tronic imports  are  causing  acute  eco- 
nomic problems  in  some  areas.  Relief  for 
these  industries  has  been  neglected  and 
the  assistance  provided  after  injury  has 
been  established,  has  been  Inadequate, 
and  too  late.  In  short,  we  are  not  effec- 
tively dealing  with  this  problem. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  a  large  and  important  tan- 
ner of  leathera  informing  me  of  the  com- 
pany's intention  to  liquidate  after  112 
years  of  business.  He  commented  that — 

An  orderly  marketing  approach  to  this 
ever-Increasing  problem  is  the  most  attain- 
able and  realistic  way  to  allow  the  exporting 
nations  the  opportunity  to  share  the  growth 
in  our  market  without  preempting  all  of  It  to 
the  detriment  of  so  many  good  domestic 
companies  that  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
competing  with  low  wage  and  export  suberldy 
countries. 

I  must  agree. 


It  is  time  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
immediate  solution  of  this  most  difficult 
and  sensitive  problem. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  have  his  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwdkd)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

AMERICAN  SHOE  INDUSTBT  IN  SEKIOITS 
CONDITION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  leading  this  discus- 
sion on  the  shoe  industry.  The  shoe  in- 
dustry is  In  very  serious  straits  In  my 
State. 

I  have  long  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
a  liberal  trade  policy.  American  industry 
has  been  built  on  this  principle — and 
flourished  because  of  it.  But  there  comes 
a  time  when  there  is  a  difference  between 
free  trade  and  fair  trade. 

The  shoe  industry  is  facing  a  dire  situ- 
ation. I  strongly  believe  that  footwear 
has  one  of  the  strongest  cases  of  all  com- 
modities for  import  relief. 

From  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin.  I 
have  been  receiving  literally  hundreds 
and  himdreds  of  letters  for  the  pwist 
couple  of  years  describing  the  drastic 
situation  facing  the  shoe  industry  in  Wis- 
consin. Plants  have  been  closed  down  and 
unemployment  is  rising  at  a  much  higher 
rate  than  in  other  industries  throughout 
the  country.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  been  holding  hearings  on 
general  import  legislation,  among  this 
several  orderly  marketing  bills  designed 
to  regulate  the  flcxjd  of  foreign  shoes  into 
our  domestic  market.  We  should  and  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  stem  the  flood  of 
cheap  imports  through  international 
agreement  but  if  this  proves  impossible, 
I  see  no  alternative  to  strong  import 
control  legislation.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  unfair  to  a  great  American  Industry. 

Not  in  the  name  of  free  trade  but  of 
fair  trade.  Competition  is  a  hallmark  of 
American  industry,  but  unfair  competi- 
tion may  be  the  death  of  it.  I  strongly 
urge  Senators  to  act  quickly  to  remedy 
this  ever-increasing  threat  to  our  do- 
mestic shoe  industry. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  MoGke)  . 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  his  leadership  in  arranging  this  col- 
loquy this  morning. 

We  do  not  produce  many  shoes  first- 
hand in  Wyoming,  but  we  cover  many  of 
them;  and  we  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  point  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  raised  in  regard  to 
the  fate  of  the  shoe  industry. 

Likewise,  we  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  fate  of  the  textile  industry  on  the 
east  coast.  The  sheep  industry  of  our 
State  is  one  of  our  largest.  While  we  have 
had  a  fairly  average  year,  the  earnings  in 
the  industry  are  still  very  low,  and  the 


sheepmen  are  continuing  to  go  out  of 
business. 

I  should  add.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  we 
do  not  seek  to  "do  in"  other  countries. 
We  do  not  seek  to  cut  off  the  channels 
of  trade.  We  have  sought  all  along  for  a 
voluntary,  negotiated  balance  of  ex- 
change between  all  the  resource  produc- 
ing countries  of  the  world — in  the  case 
of  wool  textiles,  the  Japanese,  the  Brit- 
ish, and  the  Italians  in  particular;  and 
of  raw  wool,  the  Australians  notably— 
and  the  fact  that  this  is  not  succeeding 
requires  us  to  move  to  the  quota  formula. 
The  quota  formula  will  keep  everybody 
in  business,  including  our  friends  over- 
seas, but  most  important  it  will  protect 
our  domestic  producers  on  the  local  level 
so  that  they  can  plan  ahead. 

This  is  the  kind  of  question  that  finds 
men  of  all  political  faiths  strongly  united 
out  our  way,  and  one  of  the  leaders  in 
this  matter  at  ail  times  has  been  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming  (Mr  Hansen). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  extended  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  on  this  particular 
set  of  issues  be  inserted  at  this  point  for 
the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  or  Senator  McGee 

Mr.  McOee.  Mr.  President,  I  support  Sena- 
tor Mclntyre's  poeltlon  on  the  crucial  textile 
Import  problem  and  have  joined  In  the  co- 
qxjnsorshlp  of  S.  3723.  I  have  peLTtUAf»te<l 
actively  In  the  frustrating  attempts  of  the 
past  nine  years  to  obtain  Implementation  of 
policies  m  favor  of  reasonable  Import  limita- 
tions of  wool  products. 

The  woolgrowers  of  Wyoming  and  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  have  a  very  direct 
Interest  In  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
American  wool  textile  Industry.  Their  in- 
terest Is  readily  understood  when  it  Is  realized 
that  American  mills  are  the  sole  customers 
of  the  American  woolgrowers. 

Therefore,  every  pound  of  wool  imported 
In  manufactured  form  strikes  not  only  at  the 
American  mills  whose  products  are  being 
displaced  but  also  at  the  American  grower 
because  ills  only  customers  are  being  Injured. 

Mr.  President,  In  1»66  the  weight  of  Im- 
ports of  wool  textiles  and  apparel  was  ap- 
proximately equal  to  UJB.  production  of  shorn 
wool — approximately  100  million  pounds, 
clean  basis.  In  1069,  U.S.  production  had 
declined  to  70  mlUlon  pounds.  "ITils  is  a 
decline  of  21  percent  In  only  three  years. 
During  this  three-year  period  the  foreign 
Imports  of  wool  textUes  and  apparel  have 
steadily  Increased.  Also  associated  with  the 
decline  In  domestic  production  of  wool  has 
been  an  Increase  In  Imports  of  raw  apparel 
wool.  Major  saippUers  of  Imported  apparel 
wool  are  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Blepubllc  of 
South  Africa,  and  Argentina.  Australia  pro- 
vided 64  percent,  New  Zealand  18  percent, 
RepubUc  of  South  Africa  16  percent  and  Ar- 
gentina 8  percent  of  the  1068  Imports.  Im- 
ports of  raw  wool  Hems  have  Increased  to  be 
about  eqtial  to  our  import  of  manufactured 
wool  items.  Each  of  tlieee  categories  exceeds 
the  quantity  of  wool  suppUed  by  U.S.  pro- 
ducers. Tlds  Is  truly  becoming  a  critical  prob- 
lem to  the  domestic  wool  Industry. 

AUow  me  to  give  further  emphasis  to  this 
point  by  comparing  It  to  wool  production  In 
Wyoming.  Sheep  production  In  my  8t»t«, 
which  Is  the  second  ^Igheet  pnxlucer  of 
sheep  In  the  nation,  represents  about  13 
per  cent  of  Wyoming's  agricultural  Income, 
and  agriculture  represents  about  20  per  cent 
of  Wyoming's  total  economic  actlrity.  You 
can  see  that  this  is  no  small  matter  to  the 
State  of  Wyoming  which  currently  produces 
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Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr 
Icaji  wooigrowers   are   gravel; 
the  ever-mounting  flood  of 
product  Importa?  To  compou4(l 
the  sheep  Industry  in  Wyoml 
states  throughout  the  nation 
flcult  flnanclai  problems 
face  stiff  competition  from 
try  and  increasing  lamb 
compete   with   synthetic 
for  its  share  of  the  consumefs 
lar.  This  is  understandable, 
sonable   to  expect   the 
to  compete  with  ever 
controlled  imports? 

Economic  changes  affecting 
Include  rising  costs  for  labor, 
terest    and   machinery   which 
main    production    costs 
inputs  Is  In  general  rising,  t 
price  of  feeder  lambe.  sheep 
been  highly  variable.  Until 
price   of   lamb   has   been 
from  its  pealE  In  1951. 

With  rising  production 
prices  for  lambs,  sheep  and 
find  themselves  In   an 
tlon.  The  average  sheepman 
modest  return  on   invested 
To  successfully  compete  in 
petltlve    environment,    the 
must  be  a  competent  mana 
formulate  future  expectation! 
duction  rates  and  costs.  He 
ness  methods,  science  and 
pies  to  the  organization  of 
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because  the  amotmt  of  feed 
pends  upon  the  severity  of 
wise,  the  charge  for  Interest 
Rages  Is  highly  variable  and 
the  amount  of  real  eertate 
year  and  the  interest  rate. 

Also  due  to  the  decline  1 
market  for  sheep  products, 
mlng's  sheepmen   are   runnli^ 
20   per  cent  cattle.   This   is 
sheepmen    across   the    State 
their  ever -increasing  operating 
cannot  be  covered  by  the  lo^' 
received  from  the  declining 
As  a  result,  shorn  wool 
ming  during  1969  has  droppe^ 
from   1968.   according  to  the 
U.S.    Departments   of    Agrlct 
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There  is  another  facet  to 
in  which  the  Congress  is  dl 
The  effect  of  the  Import  infli^ 
counter  to  the  alms  of  the 
Act,  which  was  first  passed  i 
been  extended  three  times 
act   states   that   wool    "Is    an 
strategic  commodity"  and  add) 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  b< 
Congress  as  a  measure  of 
and   in  promotion  of  the 
welfare,  to  encourage  the 
production     of    approximately 
pounds  of  shorn  wool,  grease 
fair  to  both  producers  and 
manner  which  will  have  th 
effects  upon  foreign  trade. 
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Wool  production  has  been  declining  and 
without  doubt  it  would  have  dropped  even 
further  except  for  the  Incentive  program 
provided  by  the  National  Wool  Act.  But  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  decline  is  the 
devastating  impact  of  rising  wool  product 
imports  upon  both  manufacturers  and  grow- 
ers. Mr.  President,  the  disruptive  Imports  of 
wool  products  run  directly  counter  to  the  aim 
of  Congress  in  passing  and  extending  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act;  that  is,  the  encouragement 
to  wool  growing  In  the  United  States. 

It  is  Ironic  that  in  the  portion  of  the  act 
which  I  have  just  read  there  Is  the  state- 
ment that  the  program  should  be  carried  out 
"In  a  manner  which  will  have  the  least  ad- 
verse effects  upon  foreign  trade." 

At  the  time  the  act  was  drawn  there  ap- 
pe;tr3  to  have  been  no  anticipation  of  what 
has  become  .so  readily  apparent  today — that 
foreign  trade  in  the  form  of  wool  product 
imports  would  Interfere  with  the  successful 
operation  of  the  National  Wool  Act. 

Today  I  maintain  close  relationship  not 
only  with  the  wooigrowers  but  with  the  wool 
m.^nufaciurers  of  the  United  States  because 
they  are  both  so  Important  to  the  economy 
of  Wyoming. 

I  can  say  to  you  that  the  wool  manufactur- 
ers have  only  one  desire  and  that  is  to  move 
forward  with  the  economy  of  this  country. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  hire  more  American 
workers  at  American  wages.  They  want  to 
expand  their  plants  and  productive  equip- 
ment. Such  growth  cannot  be  achieved,  how- 
ever, if  the  manufacturers,  their  employees 
and  the  growers  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  unfair 
competition  from  low-wage  foreign  countries 
and  cartell2:ed  trading  arr;ingements. 

The  problems  of  wool  manufacturers  are 
interlocked  with  the  sheepman's  problems 
because  the  sole  market  for  domestic  wool 
Is  made  up  of  the  facUHles  and  textile  mills 
In  this  country. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  at  this  point  that 
since  World  War  II  some  300  wool  textile 
plants  have  disappeeo'ed,  along  with  60  per 
cent  of  key  manufacturing  machinery  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs.  Clearly  this  is  not 
the  time  to  allow  low-wage  Imports  to  fur- 
ther decimate  so  vital  an  industry. 

Mr.  (Resident,  the  late  President  Kennedy 
made  It  abundantly  clear  that  his  textile 
program  was  intended  to  encompass  limita- 
tlous  on  imports  of  wool  products.  The  policy 
of  his  administration  was  officially  stated  to 
be  that  wool  textile  Imports  should  be  held 
at  1962  levels  because  any  imports  In  excess 
of  these  levels  would  cause  market  disrup- 
tion. The  legislation  which  we  are  discussing 
here  today  is  certainly  even  more  rea&onable. 
It  would  establish  as  a  base  period  the  years 
1967-1968,  and  foreign  suppliers  would  be 
asstired  of  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
increasing  domestic  market.  Protection,  how- 
ever, should  be  given  to  our  domeattc  Indus- 
tries. 

Today  the  more  than  300,000  wooigrowers 
in  this  country  and  their  only  customer,  the 
American  wool  textile  Industry,  find  the 
situation  has  markedly  and  dlsruptlvely 
worsened.  Government  figures  show  that,  as 
measured  at  the  fiber  level.  1962  imports  were 
20  percent  of  domestic  production. 

When  President  Johnson  in  1964  stated 
his  conviction  that  Imprarts  of  wool  products 
must  be  held  at  reasonable  levels  and  that 
the  industry  should  be  restored  to  good 
health,  the  ratio  has  advanced  to  22  per  cent. 
Mr.  President,  the  ratio  in  1966  Increased 
again — to  26  per  cent.  The  projections  for 
1970  are  even  more  dismal 

Perhaps  there  will  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  wool  textile  exports  do.  or  might, 
offset  at  least  some  of  the  Imports.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, exports  are  virtually  nil  If  American 
mills  were  able  to  compete  In  foreign  mark- 
ets to  any  extent  there  would  be  no  import 
problem.  I  am  Informed,  moreover,  that  the 
American  Industry  without  question  Is  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  yet  Its  efficiency 


cannot  overcome  the  low-wage  advantage 
abroad.  In  fact.  Imported  wool  textiles — duty 
paid — frequently  sell  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  production  In  highly  efficient  American 
mills. 

On  February  6,  1969,  President  Nixon  stated 
that  the  rapidly  rising  level  of  textile  lmp>orts 
was  causing  "very  great  distress  In  certain 
parts  of  the  country  and  to  a  great  number 
of  wage  earners."  He  said  that  In  view  of  this 
critical  situation,  his  Administration  had 
embarked  on  a  major  effort  to  reach  volun- 
tary agreements  with  textile-exporting  na- 
tions which  would  result  In  the  orderly  entry 
of  a  reasonable  quantity  of  textile  Imports 
to  the  country. 

During  the  past  14  months  the  United 
States  Government  has  made  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  reach  such  agreements. 

Japtan  today  Ls  the  third  largest  Indtistrlal 
power  in  the  world.  Yet  It  maintains  the 
most  restrictive  foreign  trade  policy  of  all 
major  powers. 

In  spite  of  the  position  on  textiles  taken 
by  our  Government — a  position  based  on 
fair  play  and  reasonable  comprotnlse — the 
effort  to  solve  this  problem  administratively 
has  failed.  It  has  failed  primarily  because  of 
the  unbending  attitude  of  the  Japanese. 

The  latest  Japanese  rebuff  has  occurred  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Japan  enjoys  the  most 
favorable  position  of  any  nation  In  the  U.S. 
textile  market.  F^irthermore,  Japan  has  en- 
tered Into  agreements  with  the  European 
Economic  Community,  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  nations  limiting  her  ex- 
ports of  man-made  fll}er  and  wool  textiles, 
and  she  maintains  tight  controls  over  im- 
ports entering  her  own  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  previously  on  public 
record  as  being  In  favor  of  unilateral  action 
by  the  United  States — the  President  or  the 
Congress — if  all  attempts  fail  at  securing  co- 
operation of  other  governments  In  a  wool 
textile  trade  arrangement.  I  reaffirm  my  posi- 
tion In  this  regard.  However  achieved,  im- 
port limitations  are  needed — tu^ently  needed 
in  the  interest  of  the  wooigrowers,  their  cus- 
tomers, the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  and. 
Indeed,  In  the  national  Interest  as  well. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution  to  the  discussion. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  1  minute  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen), 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  compUment  him  for  the 
leadership  he  has  displayed  in  bringing 
this  matter — this  important  concern  of 
ours — to  the  forefront  on  the  Senate 
floor  today. 

We  are  concerned,  as  all  Americans 
must  be,  about  any  trade  patterns  which 
threaten  our  domestic  industries,  which 
are  the  best  guarantee  of  a  continued 
assurance  of  Jobs  in  this  country.  Be- 
cause of  that,  I  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with  his 
permission,  that  my  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  last  year  we  imported  oil  to  the 
extent  of  34.2  percent  of  our  domestic 
production. 

The  distingiiished  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  already  mentioned  how 
important  wool  is  in  the  textile  picture 
in  this  country.  Likewise,  we  have  great 
concern  about  shoes  because  we  raise  a 
great  deal  of  beef  in  Wyoming,  as  does 
my   good   friend   from   Montana    (Mr. 
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Metcalf)  ,  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore, who  now  occupies  the  chair. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  basic  factors 
involved  in  our  growing  dependence  on 
foreign  products  is  the  national  secu- 
rity. This  is  particularly  true  of  oil,  upon 
which  the  United  States  depends  for  75 
percent  of  its  energy.  Oil  is  the  lifeblood 
of  the  Nation.  Our  entire  transportation 
system — rail,  air,  highway,  and  water — 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  oil  and  would 
come  to  a  grinding  halt  without  it. 

Recent  events  in  the  Middle  East  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  emphasize  the 
risk  of  dependency  on  foreign  sources. 

I,  therefore,  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  I  have  Just  cosponsored 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  include  oil  and  to  amend 
the  act  to  prevent  adoption  of  an  oil 
import  tariff  plan  which  would  reduce 
domestic  wellhead  crude  oil  prices. 

I  also  believe  that  beef,  lamb,  and  wool 
imports,  as  well  as  the  workers  affected 
by  such  imports,  are  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration  as  the  shoe  and  textile 
workers  who  have  been  and  are  being 
displaced. 

Despite  the  great  economic  growth  in 
the  United  States,  because  of  Import 
pressure,  the  price  of  beef  at  livestock 
markets  has  risen  less  than  $1.85  per 
hundred  pounds  over  the  past  20  years, 
from  $29.02  in  1950  to  about  $30.85  to- 
day. And  the  retail  price  of  motor  gaso- 
line has  risen  only  nine-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  quart,  excluding  taxes,  in  the  two 
decades,  while  milk,  a  product  not  dam- 
aged by  imports,  has  gone  up  by  13.6 
cents  per  quart. 

Another  fallacy  in  the  free-trade  phi- 
losophy is  the  argument  that  quota  legis- 
lation is  "protectionist."  They  say  that 
the  American  consumer  is  entitled  to 
the  prices  at  which  foreign  producers  are 
able  to  sell  their  wares  in  this  country. 
The  notion  that  imports  should  be 
given  priority  over  domestic  production 
to  the  extent  of  bulldozing  the  Jobs  of  om: 
workers  out  of  the  way  and  leaving  it  up 
to  us  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  repair  the 
wreckage  by  a  system  of  adjustment  as- 
sistance is  a  wholly  imjustifiable  philoso- 
phy and  represents  an  amazingly  harsh 
attitude  in  point  of  public  policy.  I  doubt 
that  a  New  York  City  textile  worker 
would  be  willing  to  trade  his  job  for  a 
relief  check  in  order  to  buy  a  cheaper 
shirt  made  in  Japan. 

That  foreign  producers  should  be  able 
to  pay  wages  that  would  be  Illegal  in 
this  country  and  then  build  a  destructive 
trade  on  that  basis  with  the  blessing  of 
our  (jovernment,  seems  incredible.  Yet 
that  is  the  basic  philosophy  of  adjust- 
ment sissistance.  It  proceeds  on  the 
wholly  imtenable  assumption  that  if  an 
American  producer  cannot  compete  with 
imports  he  is  necessarily  IneflQcient.  He  is 
guilty  without  trial  and  must  take  the 
consequences.  Yet  on  a  relative  eflQciency 
basis,  which  is  to  say,  output  per  man- 
hour  or  per  man-year.  American  indus- 
try continues  to  lead  the  world.  This 
lead  is  shrinking,  however,  and  the  low 
foreign  wages  combined  with  rising  for- 
eign technological  productivity  produces 
the  foreign  competitive  advantage. 
CXVI 1346— Part  16 


We  cannot  hope  to  hold  our  own  in- 
dustrially in  this  type  of  competitive  cU- 
mate.  The  fact  of  our  competitive  defeat 
from  the  persistence  of  lower  foreign 
wages  can  no  longer  be  concealed  by 
sleight-of-hand  trade  statistics.  The 
trend  of  rising  imports  will  force  a  re- 
casting of  our  obsolete  trade  policy. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  need  for 
realistic  revision  of  VS.  trade  policy,  the 
figures  recently  relesised  by  the  US.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  show  a  substan- 
tial and  continuing  deficit  in  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1970.  That  deficit  last  year  amounted  to 
$7  billion  and  at  the  rate  reported  for 
the  first  quarter,  may  weU  exceed  the 
1969  figure  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

But  even  these  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Figures  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  include  foreign  aid 
shipments  as  exports  and  show  import^ 
at  their  foreign  value  without  including 
ocean  freight  and  other  charges.  This 
practice  is  contrary  to  that  of  nearly  all 
other  leading  nations  and  results  in  an 
understatement  of  actual  costs  of  our 
imports  by  some  10  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  coimtry  has  been 
generous  in  assisting  other  nations,  in 
financing  the  rebuilding  of  Europe  ejid 
Japan  after  World  War  n,  in  furnishing 
the  technology,  money,  and  even  man- 
power to  many  so-called  emerging  na- 
tions to  establish  agriculture  and  indus- 
try of  their  own.  The  next  step  has  been 
thiat  we  are  then  expected  to  furnish 
the  market  for  whatever  it  is  they  pro- 
duce— shoes,  textiles,  oil,  beef,  electronic 
components,  steel,  and  so  forth. 

Measured  in  relation  to  exports  of  all 
other  countries,  American  exports,  in- 
cluding foreign  aid,  have  lost  ground  in 
recent  years.  This  means  simply  that  ex- 
ports from  other  countries  have  ex- 
panded more  rapidly  than  UJS.  exports. 
In  turn  this  suggests  that  their  goods 
are  more  competitively  priced  in  world 
markets.  In  1960  our  share  of  world  ex- 
ports was  15  percent;  in  1967  it  was  14.5 
percent.  Had  our  exports  in  1967  enjoyed 
the  same  proportion  of  world  exports  as 
in  1960  we  would  have  exported  $4.6  bil- 
lion more  in  1967  than  we  did  export, 
or  $35.8  billion  instead  of  $31.2  billion. 

The  irrebutable  fact  is  that  we  are 
in  a  weak  competitive  position  In  world 
markets  and  In  our  own  market  vls-a-Tls 
imports. 

The  trend  since  1960  is  unmistakable. 
A  trade  policy  that  was  based  on  com- 
petitive conditions  as  they  existed  before 
1960  is  no  longer  in  focus.  It  is  im- 
realistic. 

What  does  our  weak  competitive  posi- 
tion suggest  with  respect  to  our  trade 
policy? 

The  problem  of  Import  competition 
would  be  more  acute  than  it  is  were  it 
not  for  the  $30  billion  annual  boost  to 
our  economy  provided  by  the  Vietnam 
involvement.  Since  our  tariff  has  been 
cut  to  an  ineffective  level  without  present 
hope  of  reversal  some  other  instrument 
for  control  of  our  market  and  employ- 
ment erosion  attributable  to  imports 
must  be  provided. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
provide  assurance  that  imports,  despite 


their  cost  advantage  resulting  from  lower 
wE«es,  will  not  be  allowed  to  nm  wild 
and  thus  disrupt  industry  after  industry. 
Instead  of  reljring  on  first-aid  ministra- 
tion in  the  form  of  adjustment  assist- 
ance, the  injury  to  our  emplosmient  and 
industrial  expansion  would  be  controlled 
ahead  of  time.  Imports  would  not  be 
awarded  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in 
our  market  but  would  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  grow  in  proportion  to  do- 
mestic consumption. 

We  face  an  opportimity  to  adopt  a 
trade  poUcy  that  would  achieve  the  un- 
doubted benefits  of  world  trade  without 
incurring  its  unfair  and  destructive  im- 
pact on  a  widening  front. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.  It  is  now  10  ajn.  and  I 
beheve  that,  under  the  prior  rule,  we 
were  allowed  to  continue  until  10:04, 
which  would  make  it  10 :  09. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.    McINTYRE.    At   this   time.   Mr. 
President,  I  yield  one  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  general, 
I  have  been  and  continue  to  be  a  sup- 
porter of  the  freest  possible  trade  among 
nations,  believing  that  all  nations  bene- 
fit from  the  give  and  take  of  free  mar- 
kets. But  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  as  far  as  trade  in  textile  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  been  doing  all  the  giving 
in  recent  years  while  others  have  been 
doing  all  the  taking. 

We  have  given  virtually  open  access 
to  our  domestic  textile  markets,  and  we 
have  given  up  thousands  of  Jobs  once 
held  by  American  textile  workers.  Our 
trading  partners  have  taken  our  domes- 
tic markets  and  taken  the  jobs  of  Ameri- 
can workers,  while  maintaining  re- 
straints on  the  entry  of  American  prod- 
ucts and  capital  into  their  markets. 

We  have  given  our  best  efforts  at 
negotiating  reasonable  limitations  on 
textile  Imports,  and  our  trading  part- 
ners have  taken  an  adamant  and  im- 
yielding  position. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  earnest, 
good  faith  efforts  of  our  Government 
over  the  years  to  negotiate  a  settlemoit 
of  these  trade  differences  have  failed.  I 
think  we  have  no  choice  now  but  to 
enact  legislation  that  will  preserve  a 
reasonable  portion  of  the  United  States 
textile  markets  for  American  industry 
and  American  workers. 

I  therefore  support  the  legislation  in- 
troduced by  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  congratulate  and 
commend  him  on  his  leadership. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  good  friend  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan). 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  my  good  friend 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  leadership 
in  this  piece  of  legislation  which  Is  so 
important  to  my  State  of  North  Csu-olina. 
As  many  Senators  know.  North  CJaro- 
Lina  is  the  largest  textile  manufacturing 
State  in  the  coimtry.  Its  economy  de- 
pends largely  on  the  textile  business. 

I  have  purposely  not  cosponsored  the 
bill  because  my  family  is  actively  en- 
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gaged  in  the  textile  business .  and  I  do 
not  want  to  be  accused  of  aj  conflict  of 
interest.  I  want  that  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  President,  the  peoph  of  North 
Carolina  are  vitally  interes  ed  in  this 
piece  of  legislation.  It  has  b<en  pointed 
out  here  that  we  do  not  seek  and  we 
never  have  sought  to  put  any  i  »ther  coun- 
try's textile  industry,  or  its  shoe  indus- 
try, out  of  business.  We  Just  nant  a  part 
of  it  left  for  our  o»ti  people. 

The  distinguished  Senator  ijrom  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore*  spoke, a  moment 
ago  of  a  mill  in  his  State  wljich  had  to 
close  in  1969  which  had  employed  1,000 
to  1.200  people.  I 

At  this  time  there  is  a  mil  within  6 
miles  of  my  home  which  was  in  opera- 
tion for  95  years,  but  now  is  being  liqui- 
dated and  sold  to  the  highest]  bidder  for 
whatever  they  can  sell  it  for,  because  the 
mHl  can  no  longer  compete,  tt  has  been 
put  out  of  business,  and  the  1,200  North 
Carolinians  who  were  employed  a  year 
ago  no  longer  have  those  Jobs,  and  all 
the  people  in  that  village  are  completely 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  several  years  ago.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  went  to  jthe  White 
House  with  the  Senator  fronJ  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastori>,  and  otl^ers,  to  see 
President  John  F.  KennedyJ  to  discuss 
this  very  same  subject.  At  that  time  he 
told  us  that  he  realized  we  were  being 
hxirt  by  exports  to  this  country,  particu- 
larly woolens.  The  distingulsned  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith"  will  remember 
that  very  well.  If  we  were  to  be  in  a  war 
elsewhere  than  in  the  tropica  today,  we 
could  not  clothe  our  army  witli  the  wool- 
ens it  woiild  need  because  wei  have  been 
put  out  of  business  in  the  wo*len  indus- 
try whose  products  came  largely  from 
the  New  Englsmd  States. 

I  want  to  tell  the  dlstlngxiUihed  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYRi)  that  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  greatly  indebted  to  him  and  all 
the  other  Senators  engaged  in  sponsor- 
ing this  legislation,  and  I  commend  them 
for  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presicftnt,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskis)  .     | 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President!.  I  Join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ntew  Hamp- 
shire and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith >  in. this  effort 
to  bring  about  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
textile  and  the  shoe  industrit 

I  am  pleased  to  have  an  obportunity 
to  express  my  views  about  one  of  the 
most  difScult  economic  problems  this 
Nation  now  faces — the  problem  of  im- 
ports. Excessive  imports  hava  adversely 
affected  many  American  industries  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  but  none  so  in- 
juriously as  our  country's  slioemakers. 


Footwear  was  one  of  the  first 


the  UjS.  economy  to  feel  the  pressure  of 


low-wage  foreign  competitlor 


of  the  first  to  see  this  compfetition  for 
what  it  was — a  serious  and  lon?-tenn 
threat  to  the  economic  health  of  the  in- 
dustry and  the  United  States.  :  must  also 
note  that  the  footweer  industry  has 
neither  suffered  silently  lor  cried 
"Wolf."  Its  predictions  of  ev  sr-lncreas- 
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ing  imports  liave  consistently  been  ex- 
ceeded. 

It  was  over  6  years  ago  today,  that  a 
group  of  concerned  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  footwear  industry  leaders  went 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
discuss  this  problem.  The  statements  we 
made  that  day  could  be  used  this  morn- 
ing— with  the  statistical  data  revised  up- 
ward msuiy  times. 

In  January  1970.  22  million  more  pairs 
of  leather  and  vinyl  footwear  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  This  fig- 
ure represents  an  increase  of  more  than 
37  percent  over  the  average  month  last 
year,  and  153  percent  more  than  Jan- 
uary 1969. 

The  National  Association  of  Footwear 
Manufacturers  reports  that  imports  will 
hit  approximately  225  million  pairs  this 
year,  or  28  percent  of  our  U.S.  market. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  less  than  3.5  per- 
cent. Even  5  years  ago  imports  of  only 
75  million  pairs  occupied  less  than  11 
percent  of  our  domestic  market. 

Economists  can  develop  charts  and 
talk  about  productivity,  but  the  fact  is 
that  children  at  ages  of  12  to  14  are  put- 
ting in  60-hour  weeks  in  footwear  plants 
in  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong,  for  wages 
as  low  as  12  cents  per  hour. 

Onx  U.S.  footwear  worker  gets  an  aver- 
age of  $2.74  per  hour.  He  is  a  more  ef- 
ficient woiiter  than  that  child  in  the 
Far  East,  but  I  do  not  tlilnk  he  is  23 
times  better.  Shoe  manufacture  is  labor 
intensive.  The  country  with  the  low  la- 
bor costs  has  competitive  edge  over  the 
country  with  high  labor  costs.  This  prob- 
lem is  that  simple. 

What  is  the  solution?  The  first  ques- 
tion is  not  what  to  do,  but  whether  to 
do  anything.  This  Is  a  question  that  de- 
serves our  serioxis  consideration.  There 
are  many  who  will  argue  that  the  foot- 
wear manufacturers  and  other  industries 
threatened  by  imports  are  only  expe- 
riencing the  raw.  Invigorating,  economic 
forces  of  the  marketplace.  This  is  how 
it  is  in  the  real  world,  they  say.  Stop 
complaining  and  start  competing.  They 
argue  that  expanded  world  trade  helps 
everyone:  therefore,  whatever  inhibits 
world  trade  hurts  everyone. 

There  is  a  serious  flaw  in  this  argu- 
ment. The  fact  Is  that  there  is  nothing 
raw  about  the  economic  factors  of  the 
world  market.  Regulation  and  restric- 
tions are  one  of  the  principal  features 
of  international  trade  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Nothing  as  complex  and  as  impor- 
tant as  international  trade  can  expect 
to  be  free  of  controls  and  contrivances 
designed  by  each  nation  to  advance  its 
interests.  Every  nation  uses  trade  to  ad- 
vance its  Interests,  some  more  subtly 
and  skillfully  than  others.  It  is  reasonable 
to  ask:  How  has  the  United  States  used 
trade  as  an  instrument  of  national  poUcy. 
and  how  successful  has  it  been? 

At  the  end  of  World  War  U  most  of 
the  trading  nations  of  the  world  were 
in  desperate  need  of  help.  The  United 
States  helped  to  rebuild  these  foreign 
economies  to  restore  our  own  overseas 
markets.  As  a  part  of  this  effort  we  did 
everything  possible  to  encourage  world 
trade:  we  threw  open  our  markets,  we 
reduced  tariffs,  we  gave  every  assistance 
to    our   trading    partners.    This    policy 


proved  successful.  Japan  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  aided  in  no  small 
part  by  the  United  States,  staged  an 
incredible  economic  recovery  which  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  us. 

But  somewhere  along  the  line  the  eco- 
nomic ends  and  means  became  confused. 
Expanded  world  trade  became,  some- 
how, a  national  objective  in  itself.  Hav- 
ing helped  to  restore  our  overseas  mar- 
kets, we  have  kept  right  on  doing  the 
things  that  restored  them.  Now  Japan 
and  Western  Europe  are  economic  pow- 
ers. They  are  demonstrably  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  United  States  on  any  terms 
in  any  marketplace.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  leam  that  the  United  States  can 
no  more  be  the  world's  consumer  than 
it  can  be  the  world's  policeman. 

At  the  point  where  further  so-called 
expansion  of  world  trade  disrupts 
markets  in  the  United  States,  displaces 
American  workmen  from  their  jobs,  and 
closes  American  factories,  and  when  this 
expansion  is  principally  benefiting  well- 
developed  economies  like  Japan  and 
Italy,  it  is  time  to  act.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  act  on  the  petitions  for  volun- 
tary limitations  on  imports  of  leather 
and  vinyl  footwear.  If  he  does  not,  I  think 
orderly  marketing  legislation  is  impera- 
Uve. 

I  believe  each  trade  problem  has  to 
be  examined  on  its  own  facts.  No  over- 
all policy  can  compass  the  Interests  of  all 
proprietors,  all  labor,  all  management, 
all  consumers.  In  general,  the  United 
States  is  moving  towsird  fewer  trade  re- 
strictions, and  I  think  that  generally 
this  is  desirable.  But  where  open  markets 
attract  low-wage  imports  that  devastate 
a  segment  of  our  economy,  the  alterna- 
tives are  worth  considering. 

An  industry,  so  threatened,  can  do  as 
the  economists  urge — it  can  cut  costs  and 
become  competitive  all  at  once.  The 
American  coal  industry  is  a  case  in  point. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  coal  industry  could 
not  compete  with  imports,  could  not  get 
relief  from  the  Government,  so  It  re- 
sponded by  cutting  costs  and  automat- 
ing production.  Today,  what  is  left  of 
the  Industry  is  healthy.  We  now  export 
about  10  percent  of  our  coal  production. 
But  In  the  years  1950  to  1965,  340,000 
coal  miners — 2  out  of  3 — lost  their  Jobs. 
Appalachla  is  the  result.  That  is  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  efficiency. 

The  alternative  is  to  control  Imports 
so  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  competi- 
tion are  maintained  without  disruption 
of  markets  or  employment.  This  Is  what 
now  must  be  done,  let  us  keep  our  foot- 
wear industry  alive  while  It  continues  to 
work  toward  greater  value,  better  de- 
sign, lower  costs,  wider  markets,  more 
efficiency.  Let  us  keep  the  displacement 
of  workers,  if  such  there  must  be.  to 
a  manageable  level. 

It  was  to  this  end  that  I  introduced 
the  orderly  marketing  act  of  1969.  This 
bill,  if  enacted,  will  provide  for: 

The  orderly  marketing  of  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  States;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  flexible  basis  for  the  ad- 
justment by  the  United  States  to  expand 
trade;  and  afford  foreign  supplying  na- 
tions a  fair  share  in  the  growth  and 
change  In  the  U.S.  market. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  require,  under 
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certain  conditions,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  determine  whether  the 
increased  quantities  of  imports  are  a 
factor  contributing  to  a  condition  of 
economic  impairment  of  a  domestic  in- 
dustry. If  such  an  impairment  does  exist, 
then  the  President  would  be  able  to  im- 
pose import  limitations  geared  to  total 
sales  in  the  domestic  market,  subject  to 
review  after  3  years. 

This  is  not  a  rigid  protectionist  con- 
cept, nor  would  it  impose  an  inflexible 
quota  system.  Instead,  it  is  designed  to 
give  those  American  industries  which 
have  been  hard  hit  by  a  massive  flood  of 
low-cost  foreign  Imports  time  to  re- 
adjust to  changing  conditions  of  world 
trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntybe)  once  more  for  his  ef- 
forts this  morning. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiz)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  METCALr) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Maine  for  his  sup- 
port and  the  able  presentation  he  has 
just  made. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings). 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
on  the  leadership  he  has  given,  not  only 
here  this  morning,  but  particularly  In 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  with  the  shoe 
manufacturers  which  brought  to  light 
the  actual  facts  of  the  dilemma  we  face. 
Since  my  time  Is  limited,  I  address  my 
comments  only  to  the  fact  that  last  year 
we  Introduced  8.  2085  concerning  shoes 
and  textiles. 

On  September  10,  that  bill  was  brought 
up  as  an  amendment  to  the  tax  reform 
bill  of  1969  and  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
received  the  approval  of  the  Senate  last 
December.  It  was  then  killed  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

This  provision  now  appears  as  the  Mills 
bill  at  a  time  when  we  berate  the  break- 
down of  negotiations  between  the  Japa- 
nese and  American  negotiators  on 
yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfieu)),  made  an  excellent 
statement  yesterday  on  the  existing  au- 
thority the  Executive  now  possesses  con- 
cerning credit  controls,  inflation,  and  so 
forth.  In  that  vein,  let  me  say  that  on 
April  8,  1970,  I  sent  out  a  newsletter 
under  the  heading  "Textile  Jobs — What 
Can  Be  Done." 
This  is  what  I  said : 

In  1965,  a  Japanese-tmited  States  confer- 
ence on  textiles  broke  Into  mearray  with  a 
statement  by  Kyutaro  Izakl:  "We  «re  not 
North  Vietnam.  We  hope  you  will  make  a 
distinction  between  your  friends  and  en- 
emies." This  arrogance  was  only  repeated  In 


a  lesser  way  by  the  Japanese  communique 
of  March  9  In  which,  for  all  Intents  and 
purpoees,  the  Japanese  terminated  textile 
talks  with  the  United  States. 

It  Ls  interesting  to  note  that  at  times  the 
Japanese  do  agree.  An  Item  in  this  morning's 
news  points  out  that  Japan  has  Just  agreed 
to  cut  the  quota  on  crabs  lor  the  Russians. 
Why  is  It  that  Russians  can  secure  agreement 
from  the  Japanese  and  the  United  States 
cannot?   It's   all    wrapped   up   In   St.   Paul's 
letter  to  the  Corinthians;   "If  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  be  uncertain,  then  who  shall 
prepare  for  the  battle."  Since  John  Kennedy. 
the  Japanese  have  never  prepared  to  agree 
on  textiles.   President  Johnson  reneged  on 
his  promise.  He  failed  to  act  under  the  law. 
and,  accordingly,  the  Japanese  saw  no  reason 
to  negotiate.  Business  Is  business.  If  there's 
no  pressure,  why  give  up  a  good  thing?  In 
the  past  fifteen  months,  the  Japanese  have 
watched    closely   President   Nixon's    Intent. 
They    noticed    the    President   appoint    Carl 
GUbert,   the  enemy  of  the  textile   Industry, 
as   Trade   Negotiator.   When  we   asked   the 
President  to  avail  himself  of  the  present  law, 
he  refused.  We  waited  untU  November  when 
Prime  Minister  Sato  was  to  visit  and  were 
led  to  r)eUeve  that  the  President  personally 
would  bring  about  an  agreement  with  Sato 
In  the  conference  on  Okinawa.  This  failed 
and  so  Senator  Cotton  and  I  called  up  a  tex- 
tile quota  amendment  to  be  attached  to  the 
tax  reform  bill.  Immediately  the  Department 
of  Coounerce   and   White   House   went   Into 
high  gear  opposing  this  measure.  Over  this 
opposition    we    passed    the    textile    quota 
amendment  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  65 
to  30  and  sent  It  to  the  House.  But  the  Bouse 
killed  it.  This  was  the  second  time  In  three 
years.   In    1968.   the   Hollings  textile   quota 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  but  uxu  killed 
in  the  Home,  and  the  President  openly  con- 
tinues to  oppose  textile  quota  legislation.  On 
February  8,   1969.  in   a  statement  opposing 
import  quotas  on  textiles,  the  President  said : 
"The  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  are  served  best  by  moving  toward  freer 
trade,  not  protectionism."  If  the  President 
Is  going  to  continue  to  oppose  import  quota 
legislation.  If  the  House  Is  going  to  continue 
to  kill  such  legislation,  then  what  can  de  do? 
Do  exactly  as  President  Elsenhower  and  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  did  under  the  present  law. 
President  Nixon  can: 

(1)  Direct  his  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, after  a  prompt  hearing,  to  finalize  the 
hearings  we  initiated  years  ago  finding  that 
the  flood  of  textile  Imports  Is  Injurious  to 
the  national  security.  This  is  the  approach 
used  by  President  Kennedy  which  forced  the 
Japanese  to  agreement  on  cotton  textiles 
back  in  1961.  The  President  can  easily  do  this 
on  woolens  and  man-made  fibers. 

(2)  Under  Section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act.  the  President  could  enter  Into  agree- 
ment with  a  friendly  country  such  as  Taiwan 
limiting  natural  fibers  and  any  blends  and 
then  Impose  quotas  consistent  with  this 
agreement. 

(3)  Under  Article  XXVUI  of  GATT  (Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade),  the 
President  can  withdraw  tariff  concessions  re- 
storing the  duties  on  textile  articles  to  the 
1930  level.  This  would  force  the  parties  to  the 
table  and  to  consequent  agreement. 

(4)  Under  Article  xn  ol  GATT.  the  Presi- 
dent could  Impose  quotas  due  to  the  deficit 
In  balance  of  payments  which,  regarding  tex- 
tile articles,  presently  is  running  at  the  rate 
of  tl  biUion. 

When  President  Elsenhower  threatened 
under  these  laws,  the  Japanese  in  1966  im- 
posed voluntary  quotas.  When  President 
Kennedy  threatened  In  19ftl,  the  Japanese 
voluntarily  agreed  on  cotton  quotas.  But,  as 
the  Japanese  told  me  In  Tokyo,  they  believe 
that  President  Nixon's  commitment  was  a 
political  plank — something  to  run  on  to  ob- 
tain office,  but  not  to  stand  on  once  in  office. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  South  Carolina  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman^  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  this  legislation.  I  am  happy  to 
Join  him  in  sponsoring  it. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  wish  very  much 
that  we  could  set  up  quotas  by  agree- 
ment as  a  result  of  negotiations.  We  have 
tried  hard  to  do  that.  They  have  failed. 
Thus,  I  think  this  is  the  only  method 
we  have  in  the  fields  of  textiles  and  shoes 
to  bring  that  about. 

We  have  shoe  factories  in  my  State. 
There  is  a  very  large  one  in  my  home- 
town, so  that  I  know  something  about 
the  situation  which  is  confronting  both 
these  industries. 

I  am  very  happy  to  Join  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  other  Senators 
in  promoting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  for  be- 
ing here  and  lending  his  influence  and 
weight  to  this  discourse. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  Uke  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  an  additional 
3  minutes,  so  that  I  may  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THUufOND). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  S«iator  from  South  CaroJina  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOiro.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  16  years  since  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, a  number  of  us  have  worked  dili- 
gently to  take  etaps  to  try  to  stop  the 
excessive  imports  of  textiles  coining  into 
this  country. 

This  is  a  vital  matter  in  my  State  be- 
cause 75  percent  of  its  industrial  wages 
and  70  percent  of  industrial  employment 
comes  from  textiles.  It  is  not  onJy  vital 
to  my  State,  but  it  is  also  vital  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

One  out  of  every  nine  manufacturing 
jobs  in  the  United  States  is  in  the  textile 
or  apparel  industry.  The  industry  em- 
ploys 2.5  million  emjdoyees.  Three  mil- 
lion others  are  employed  In  support  ac- 
tivities. 

This  matter  affects  every  State  in  the 
Nation.  Every  State  has  some  textile  or 
apparel  manufacturing. 

Nineteen  States  grow  cotton.  Almost 
every  State  produces  wool. 

In  1958,  when  we  conducted  the  textile 
hearings.  I  was  a  member  of  the  TextUe 
Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  at  the  time.  Theae 
hearings  were  conducted  in  both  the 
North  and  the  South. 

The  Defense  D^artment  testified  that 
textiles  rank  second  to  steel  in  the  mat- 
ter of  national  defense.  So  it  is  vital  to 
our  country  that  our  textile  mills  be  re- 
tained and  not  forced  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

This  industry  has  an  annual  payroll  of 
$10  billion.  Its  purchases  amount  to  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  worth  of  fibers, 
wool,  cotton,  chemicals,  dyestuffs,  power. 
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and  fuel,  packaging  products, 
ing  services.  , 

One  out  of  four  Jobs  in  Appalachia  is 
in  textiles,  apparel,  or  footwear. 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  textile  labor 
force  is  composed  of  women.  This  in- 
dustry is  the  largest  employe:-  of  women 
in  the  United  States.  [ 

Since  1960,  the  employment  of  Ameri- 
can Negroes  in  textiles  has  advanced  four 
times  faster  than  the  natioriftl  average. 
The  current  level  of  employment  In  this 
industry  is  12  percent.  The  rational  av- 
erage of  employment  of  Neferoes  is  10 
percent. 

So  we  can  see  that  this  industry  does 
not  just  affect  the  South  or  anfcr  one  State. 
It  affects  every  State  in  ftie  Nation. 
And  what  happens  to  this  industry  will 
affect  the  economic  situation  and  em- 
ployment throughout  the  eiftire  United 
States.  I 

I  have  been  to  the  White  House  dur- 
ing the  Elsenhower  administration,  the 
Kennedy  administration,  tl^e  Johnson 
administration,  and  the  NixOn  adminis- 
tration. And  we  have  pleaded  and  urged 
that  action  be  taken.  No  action  of  con- 
sequence has  been  taken  do^i  through 
the  years. 

A  number  of  us  have  int 
islation  to  try  to  get  relief 
islation.  It  seems,  has  not 
ing  of  a  single  President  in 
since  I  have  been  a  Senate; 
it  has  not  been  passed. 

On  March  20  of  this  yea? 
Senator  from  New  Hampshite  (Mr.  Cot 
TON) ,  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  and  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  limit  the  Recessive  Im- 
ports of  textiles. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  wltn  the  dtetln- 
g\iished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  on 
April  16  of  this  year  to  try  to  bring  about 
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taken  this  step.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  a 
step  that  will  give  relief  to  the  shoe 
industry  which  needs  It  so  badly. 

I  am  also  glad  to  armounce  at  this 
time  to  the  Senate  that  the  administra- 
tion is  going  to  back  the  Mills  bill  to 
limit  excessive  Imports.  Secretary  Stans 
is  testifying  at  this  moment  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House. 

In  his  testimony  he  states: 

It  Is  our  reluctant  Judgment  that  the  only 
means  presently  available  for  solving  thla 
problem  le  the  textile  legislation  now  before 
this  conmilttee. 

The  legislation  he  refers  to,  of  course. 
is  the  Mills  bill.  And  in  this  statement 
he  also  states: 

We  do  support  the  enactment  of  the  tex- 
tile provisions  In  the  bill  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
is  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  that  any  President  has  recom- 
mended and  supported  this  legislation. 
I  am  proud  that  President  Nixon  has 
done  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Stans'  statement 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
today.  June  25,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
arATCMKNT  or  Mattkicz  H.  Stans,  SxcKvtARr 
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action  that  would  give 
important  industry.  I  coi 
his  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  vital 
taken.  And  I  am  pleased 
finaUy  going  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  Mills 
bill  in  the  House.  I  went  over  there  and 
testified  on  behalf  of  it.  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill  with  the  4istinguished 
Senator  from  New  Ham 
am  glad  to  coeponsor  it. 

Only  yesterday,  the  Prei 
United  States  asked  the  Ta; 
sion  to  investigate  the  n 
indiBtry  for  relief  from  thi 
shoes.    He    asked    whether 
clause  was  needed. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDEUT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Semitor  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  yield 
an  additional  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  ACTINO  PRESTDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  rec<«nlzed  for  an  additional  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  Is  the  first 
time.  I  repeat,  the  first  tine  that  any 
President  has  requested  an  i  ^scape-clause 
investigation  since  1934  wl^en  the  trade 
agreements  program  was  initiated. 
I  am  glad  that  President  Nixon  has 


Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  12  I  testified  before 
this  committee  on  the  Administration's 
legislative  proposals  on  trade  and  on  the 
textile  Import  problem  and  B.M.  16920.  At 
that  time,  I  sketched  out  tor  the  Committee 
the  situation  m  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry that  led  the  Administration  to  make 
a  major  effort  to  negotiate  international 
agreements  through  whloh  U.S.  textile  and 
apparel  Imports  could  be  limited  In  a  reason- 
able and  orderly  way. 

I  also  outlined  for  the  Committee  the 
exrtent  of  our  negotiations,  noting  the  effort 
we  have  made  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
principal  textile  exporting  countries.  On  the 
basis  of  recent  actions,  we  believed  at  that 
time  that  agreements  might  still  be  negotl- 
aited  successfully  and  requested  the  Commit- 
tee to  aUow  me  to  return  and  report  to  It 
before  the  close  at  the  hearings.  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity. 

Since  my  appearance  before  the  Committee 
on  May  12  I  had  mtenslve  discussions  with 
the  Japanese  Minister  of  International  Trade 
and-  Indxistry  In  Washington  last  week  with 
the  view  to  working  out  an  effective  volun- 
tary agreement  on  textiles  between  the  two 
governments.  Regrettably,  after  full  explora- 
tion of  the  matter,  the  Minister  and  I  con- 
cluded that  It  Is  not  possible  to  negotiate 
such  an  agreement  at  thla  time.  My  hope 
that  such  an  agreement  could  be  negotiated 
has  not  been  borne  out. 

The  need  for  a  solution  to  the  textile  im- 
port problem  Is  clearly  apparent.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  agreements  with  Japan  and  with 
other  key  exporting  oo\in tries,  it  Is  our  reluc- 
tant Judgment  that  the  only  means  presently 
available  for  solving  this  problem  Is  the 
textile  legislation  now  before  this  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Administration  in  principle  Is  not  m 
favor  of  quota  legislation.  However,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  HH.  16920  allows  negotiated 
agreements  to  supersede  the  quotas,  we  do 
support  the  enacrtment  of  the  textile  provi- 


sions in  the  bill,  with  the  two  amendments 
I  outlined  In  my  testimony  of  May  12. 

In  essence  It  is  our  view  that  this  legisla- 
tion which  authorizes  a  continuing  negoti- 
ating effort  and  which,  11  amended  as  we 
proposed,  would  provide  ample  flexibility  to 
avoid  controls  where  controls  are  not  re- 
quired, Is  the  appropriate  course  of  action  at 
this  time.  It  vrould  be  our  Intention  never  to 
cease  In  oxir  efforts  to  negotiate  fair  agree- 
ments even  after  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
(Carolina  for  his  great  support.  I  would 
say  that  after  all  these  years  of  waiting, 
hopefully,  perhaps  the  time  has  come  for 
action  in  this  field,  although  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  read  Secretary  Stans' 
statement  which  my  colleague  has  just 
mentioned. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  would  feel  grateful  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  allow  me  to  coeponsor  the  blU. 
I  wonder  If  he  would  be  willing  to  make 
that  request. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byhd)  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allbn)  be  listed  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bllL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  ACTITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, notwithstanding  the  previous  or- 
der. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  brief  quorum  call,  without  jec^ar- 
dizing  the  rights  of  the  Senator  from 
Misslssii^l. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  withhold  my  suggestion,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  2  minutes,  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  rights  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
hawjy  to  jrleld  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

I  discussed  the  subject  of  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  with 
him  yesterday.  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
his  concern  and  the  concern  of  so  many 
of  us  over  the  very  difiQcult  and  even 
perilous  situation  of  the  shoe  Industry. 

As  the  Senator  knowrs,  we  are  also  con- 
cerned about  other  imports — textiles, 
steel,  ceramics,  and  glass.  And  while  we 
want  trade  with  all  nations  of  the  world, 
we  do  not  want  it  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  employment,  our  own  jobs,  our  own 
industries. 
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I  would  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  certain  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  would  pay  very 
close  heed  to  what  has  been  said  on  the 
Senate  fioor  this  morning.  It  is  most  de- 
sirable, indeed,  that  we  respond  to  the 
concern  of  these  industries.  The  con- 
traction in  the  shoe  Industry  alone  has 
been  very  marked  over  recent  years. 

Something  urgently  needs  to  be  done 
about  it. 

I  again  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  on  what 
he  has  done  in  calling  our  attention  to 
this  serious  matter. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  early  cosponsorship  of 
this  bill  and  for  his  presence  today  and 
his  support  and  his  very  fine  statement 
this  morning. 

Many  fine  statements  have  been  made 
by  many  Senators  this  morning.  I  know 
the  early  cosponsorship  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  added  materially 
to  the  support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  before  he 
yields  the  fioor? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  Is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  the 
textile  matter  that  I  am  one  of  many 
Senators  who,  through  the  years,  have 
consistently  favored  reasonable  tariffs 
and  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

My  deep  concern  now,  however,  is  for 
the  jobs  of  the  working  men  and  women 
of  our  Nation.  It  Is  vitally  important  that 
those  jobs  be  protected. 

I  think  what  we  need  to  realize  is  that 
the  jobs  are  being  jeopardized  by  im- 
ports from  nations  with  very  low  wage 
rates,  very  low  wage  scales. 

We  have  a  high  standard  of  living  in 
the  United  States.  We  want  to  retain 
our  high  standard  of  living  for  the  work- 
ing people  of  our  Nation. 

That  being  the  case,  we  have  to  be  real- 
istic. We  have  to  try  to  handle  the  tariff 
matters  in  a  way  that  will  not  jeopardize 
world  trade,  but  will  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  jobs  of  the  American  work- 
Ingman  and  the  American  working- 
woman. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
remarks  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  to  learn  yesterday  that 
the  Japanese  trade  representatives  had 
broken  off  negotiations  with  this  country 
on  the  subject  of  voluntary  trade  agree- 
ments. 

The  increasing  rate  of  imports  has  af- 
fected a  great  number  of  vital  American 
Industries.  As  the  growth  of  our  own 
economy  has  slackened,  the  effects  of 
growing  Imports  has  reduced  Job  oppor- 
timltles.  forced  some  smaller  concerns 
out  of  business,  and  brought  hardship  to 
entire  communities. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  has  indicated 


that  imports  have  directly  affected  at 
least  2.5  million  c>otential  Jobs  in  the 
American  economy. 

In  light  of  this  and  the  failure  of  other 
nations  to  work  with  the  United  States 
in  developing  reciprocal  agreements  to- 
ward a  truly  free  international  economy. 
Congress  has  the  duty  to  reexamine  care- 
fully our  present  policies. 

Next  week  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  hear  from  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Stans.  I  commend  the 
House  for  beginning  serious  considera- 
tion of  this  subject.  I  also  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRB)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  for  beginning  this 
important  debate  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  congressional 
consideration  will  lead  to  measures 
which  will  protect  the  best  interests  of 
American  industry,  labor,  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  a  bUl,  S.  1636, 
which  would  amend  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  to  provide  greater  assistance 
to  Americans  affected  by  the  growth  of 
imports. 

The  present  escape  clause  legislation 
and  adjustment  assistance  provisions  are 
imworkable.  In  practice,  the  relief  au- 
thorized by  this  law  is  completely  un- 
available. 

I  urge  that  the  proposals  contained  in 
S.  1636  be  carefully  considered  in  the  up- 
coming congressional  examination  of  our 
trade  policies. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Stans  has  Just  announced 
that  all  negotiations  with  Japan  for  any 
kind  of  a  volimtary  agreement  con- 
trolling the  Increase  of  textile  imports 
into  this  country  have  broken  down 
completely. 

That  means  that  the  only  hope  of 
saving  even  the  remnants  of  the  textile 
industry  and  textile  Jobs  in  the  United 
States  Is  for  Congress  to  impose  reason- 
able limits  by  legislation.  The  immediate 
showdown  will  be  on  the  Mills  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  covering 
textiles  and  shoes.  The  253  Representa- 
tives have  joined  in  endorsing  this  meas- 
ure. The  same  bill  is  being  pushed  in  the 
Senate  by  a  large  group  of  Senators,  in- 
cluding Senator  McIntyrz  and  myself. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thttrmond)  and  I,  accompanied  by  five 
Members  of  the  House  and  industry  rep- 
resentatives, conferred  with  the  Presi- 
dent the  week  before  last.  Of  course,  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  quote  him.  However, 
it  Is  my  belief  that  upon  the  failure  of 
this  last  attempt  to  negotiate,  we  can 
hope  that  the  White  House  will  view  the 
bill  with  favor. 

Repeatedly,  the  administration,  In- 
cluding the  Commerce  Department,  htis 
indicated  that  opposition  to  congres- 
sional sujtion  would  be  withdrawn  after 
one  more  attempt  at  negotiations.  Thus 
far,  it  has  been  like  the  man  who  intends 
to  diet  Erfter  one  more  square  meal. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  act 
with  or  without  administration  approval 
if  we  are  to  save  not  only  textiles  and 
shoes  but  electrical  components.  The 
number  of  Representatives  committed  to 
the  Mills  bill  and  the  fact  that  my  own 
sunendment  to  the  recent  tax  bill  limit- 


ing imports  from  countries  that  restrict 
our  exports  to  them  was  adopted  by  a 
better  than  2-to-l  vote  in  the  Senate  In- 
dicates we  have  the  votes. 
We  should  use  them. 

THE  NEED  TO  LIMIT  SBOX  AND  TEXIIUE  IMFOBTS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  distressed  to  learn  yesterday  of 
the  breakdown  in  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  textile  trade  agreement. 

For  many  years,  the  quantity  of  inex- 
pensive shoe  and  textile  imports  from 
Japwin.  Italy.  Spain,  and  many  other  na- 
tions, has  been  threatening  the  liveli- 
hood of  American  workers  and  the 
health  of  American  Industry. 

Footwear  and  textile  manufacturers 
employ  13  percent  of  the  total  X5S. 
manufacturing  work  force.  In  some 
States,  however,  the  figure  is  as  high  as 
57  percent  of  the  work  force;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, it  is  17  percent.  Yet  in  Massa- 
chusetts alone,  over  50  textile  plants  em- 
ploying 500  or  more  workers  have  closed 
in  the  last  20  years.  Twenty-seven  of  221 
footwear  manufacturing  firms  In  New 
England  closed  in  Just  the  last  year.  So 
rapid  has  been  the  folding  of  manufac- 
turing firms  that  an  accurate  estimate 
carmot  be  obtained  of  the  number  of 
workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs.  It  Is 
known,  however,  that  2.4  million  workers 
are  feeling  the  threat  as  profits  decline 
in  industries  across  the  country,  and 
more  and  more  firms  are  forced  to  close 
their  doors. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  way  to  separate 
the  direct  influence  of  foreign  imports 
from  what  might  be  called  the  natural 
attrition  of  older  or  less  efficient  con- 
cerns. But  the  fact  that  shoe  imports 
now  account  for  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  market,  and  that  wool  tex- 
tile Imports,  for  example,  are  up  to  26 
percent  of  our  market,  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  health  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustries. 

I  have  always  been,  by  nature,  a  "free 
trader."  I  believe  that  the  company  or 
the  nation  which  can  produce  quality 
goods  at  a  reasonable  price  deserves  the 
just  rewards  of  its  endeavors.  But  in  this 
instance,  my  philosophical  preference  is 
balanced  against  a  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  American  citizens. 

Some  of  the  higher  price  of  American 
goods  is  certainly  attributable  to  ineffi- 
cient and  outmoded  production  tech- 
niques, and  this  problem  should  be  cor- 
rected by  the  industries  concerned.  But 
a  large  share  of  the  high  cost  of  Ameri- 
can products  is  also  the  result  of  higher 
wages,  better  working  conditions,  and  an 
overall  higher  standard  of  living.  Our 
workers,  and  our  manufacturers,  should 
not  be  penalized  for  their  achievements 
by  being  forced  to  compete  unaided 
against  low-priced  foreign  goods  made  by 
low-paid  workers. 

Particularly  at  a  time  when  our  econ- 
omy Is  facing  an  unwnployment  rate  as 
high  as  5  percent  or  more,  I  believe  that 
interim,  emergency  efforts  must  t>e  made 
to  keep  our  workers  on  the  Job.  The 
Orderly  Trade  Act,  S.  3723,  Introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McINTYRE \  is  such  an  emergency 
mesisure.  This  bill  provides  that  imports 
of  shoe  and  textile  goods  from  any  coun- 
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try  in  calendar  year  1970  shall  not  exceed 
the  average  amount  sold  in  this  country 
diiring  the  2  calendar  years  1967  and 
1968. 

At  the  same  time,  the  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  engige  in  the 
negotiation  of  voluntary  agreements  with 
our  trading  partners  in  the  hopes  of 
reaching  more  satisfactory  an^  i  equitable 
arrangements  on  an  individuiil  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  thJt  this  ad- 
ministration is  deeply  concern(  !d  with  the 
import  problem,  as  today's  welcome  an- 
nouncement of  a  program  of  assistance 
to  the  nonrubber  bootweaif  industry 
makes  clear.  Our  Government  has  done 
all  in  its  power  to  reach  voluni  ary  agree- 
ments with  Japan  and  our  otlier  trading 
partners.  I  regret  the  Japaneie  Govern- 
ment felt  compelled  to  reject  olir  proposal 
at  this  time.  And  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  mfy  yet  be 
reached.  For  the  time  being,  jhowever,  I 
believe  our  first  responsibility  is  to  our 
own  workers  and  the  health  of  our  econ- 
omy. For  that  reason.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  name  be  adided  as  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3723. 
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ORDER  OP  BUS] 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Preslaent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTINO  PRESmErrr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montanfi  is  recog- 
nized. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER 

TIVE  CLIPPORD 


REPl  lESENTA- 


DAVIB 


Mr.  STEINNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  make  remarks  concerning 
the  late  Clifford  Davis,  wtio  recently 
passed  away  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
His  passing  occurred  some  ID  days  ago 
when  I  was  out  of  the  city  luid  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  laake  these 
remarks  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  the  late  Representative 
Clifford  Davis  represented  thie  Congres- 
sional District  in  Tennessee  which  in- 
cludes the  City  of  Memphis,!  from  1940 
to  1964. 

I  knew  him  personally,  as  well  as  many 
other  Members  of  the  other  bidy.  He  was 
an  imusually  capable  man  ^i\o  had  a 
good  mind,  tireless  energy,  and  who 
brought  application  and  dilJlgence  to  his 
work.  He  was  a  natural  leglsUtor  in  that 
he  had  an  understanding  of  human  na- 
ture and  a  thoroujrh  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
country.  He  was  unfailingly  considerate 
of  his  colleagues.  He  was  v^ry  popular 
with  them  and  he  had  a  grei  \X.  Influence 
with  them. 

Representative  Davis  eaily  became 
chairman  of  a  highly  importalit  subcom- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Flodd  Control, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Pubhc  \  Torks  Com- 
mittee in  that  body.  In  ^at  ;apacity  he 
gained  a  fine  knowledge  as  to  the  na- 
tional needs  of  navigation,  fl(K>d  control, 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  related  matters. 


He  became  a  highly  knowledgeable  leg- 
islator and  a  master  of  the  problems  and 
needs  not  only  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley  where  he  lived  and  worked,  but 
also  throughout  the  Nation.  He  was  al- 
ways willing  to  help  work  out  problems, 
and  he  took  Justifiable  pride  in  his  abil- 
ity to  do  so.  He  rendered  what  I  consider 
outstanding  service. 

It  is  well  to  reflect  on  those  24  years 
and  how  constructive  they  were  in  the 
Nation's  history,  pauiticularly  in  the  field 
of  water  resources  activity.  We  recognize 
that  the  work  he  did  was  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  him  and  his  colleagues  who 
worked  with  him.  It  was  certainly  a  treat 
for  me  to  be  on  conference  committees 
with  him  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  together  on  problems  affecting  our 
area  of  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  refer  also  to  the  very  fine 
personal  qualities  of  Mrs.  Davis.  It  was 
a  great  forttme  to  him  that  he  wooed, 
won,  and  married  the  former  Miss  Car- 
olyn Leigh  of  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Stennis  and  I  remember  the 
warm  welcome  we  received  in  1947  when 
we  came  to  Washington  for  the  first  time 
after  I  was  elected  to  Congress.  Mrs. 
Davis  not  only  had  a  warm  and  genial 
dis{x>sitlon  but  also  she  was  a  great 
worker.  She  was  a  natural  legislator,  too. 
and  she  worked  in  the  Congressional  Club 
and  for  the  party  to  which  she  and  her 
husband  belonged.  She  was  active  in  civic 
affairs  of  all  kinds  and  never  tired  when 
it  came  to  performing  some  good  work 
In  the  public  welfare,  the  public  interest, 
and  with  respect  to  the  problems  of  her 
husband  and  other  Members  of  Congress. 

Representative  Davis  is  also  survived 
by  a  son.  Clifford.  Jr.;  by  a  daughter. 
Barbara  Lee;  and  by  a  son,  Rayford. 

Mrs.  Stennis  and  I  extend  to  Mrs. 
Davis  and  these  three  fine  children  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  earthly  loss. 
Mrs.  Stennis  Joins  me  in  expressing  the 
greatest  appreciation  to  them  on  a  per- 
sonal basis,  as  well,  for  the  many  out- 
standing kindnesses  and  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  the  late  Representative 
Davis  and  Mrs.  Davis  made  on  behalf  of 
their  friends  and  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. May  peace  rest  with  his  soul. 


period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  iman- 
imous-consent  request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 


TRANSACTION     OP     ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
completion  of  the  remarks  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Virginia,  there  be  a  brief 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT 

AMXNDlfCNT    NO.     738 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
several  weeks  ago  it  became  known  that 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad  was  in  finan- 
cial difficulties.  It  sought  to  borrow  $200 
million  at  an  Interest  rate  of  10.5  per- 
cent. The  railroad  was  not  able  to  obtain 
such  a  loan  even  at  that  high  rate  of 
interest. 

So  a  meeting  was  arranged  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Government  agreed  to 
guarantee  the  loan  from  the  participat- 
ing banks,  which  banks  were  to  receive 
an  Interest  rate  of  from  8  percent  to  8V4 
percent.  This  fiction  was  to  have  been 
taken  under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950. 

The  Department  of  Defense  agreed  to 
guarantee  the  $200  million  loan  to  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad.  It  made  this 
agreement  under  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950. 

Subsequent  to  that  date,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Department  of  Defense  de- 
cided not  to  go  through  with  the  gxiar- 
antee  of  the  $200  million  loan  to  the 
Perm  Central. 

I  regret  that  the  Penn  Central  Is  In  fi- 
nancial difBcultles.  But  what  concerned 
me  as  to  action  of  the  Department  of 
Defense — or  I  should  say  the  contem- 
plated action  of  the  Department,  because 
it  has  since  changed  Its  mind — was  that, 
should  it  be  permitted  to  take  such  ac- 
tion; namely,  a  guarantee  of  a  $200  mil- 
lion loan  on  its  own?  Should  not  an  au- 
thorization first  be  obtained  from  the 
Congress? 

In  studying  the  Code  and  In  commu- 
nicating with  officials  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  it  would  appear  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  does  have  the  au- 
thority imder  the  United  States  Code, 
title  50,  sections  2091  and  2092,  to  guar- 
antee loans.  And  it  would  appear  that 
the  Department  could  guarantee  loans 
without  limit. 

It  is  also  the  view  of  the  top  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  the 
Department  has  the  authority  to  guar- 
antee loans  without  limit. 

Mr.  President,  It  occurs  to  me  that 
there  should  be  a  limitation  as  to  the 
amount  that  can  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  any  one  par- 
ticular company. 

I  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
stallations and  Logistics,  the  Honorable 
Barry  J.  Shllllto,  seeking  from  him  cer- 
tain information  as  to  what  loans  had 
been  guaranteed  and  are  now  outstand- 
ing under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Shllllto. 
dated  June  16,  1970.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  and  I  likewise 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in   the  Record   a   table  which  accom- 
panied the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Assistant  SEcnrrABT  or  Detensk, 

Waahington.  D.C.,  June  16. 1970. 
Hon.  Hakrt  F.  Btbo,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DZAX  Senator  Btsd  :  Relative  to  your  recent 
request  for  Information  on  guaranteed  loans 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960  as 


amended,  this  is  to  advise  that  through  31 
May  1970  such  guarantees  Binoun.t«d  to 
$2,713,482,296  on  authorized  loans  of  (3.466.- 
150,444.  The  number  and  distribution  of 
these  loans  by  Service  as  set  forth  In  the 
attached  table,  together  with  those  guaran- 
teed loans  presently  outstanding,  plus  loans 
In  default. 

I  trust  that  this  Information  la  responsive 
to  your  request. 
Sincerely, 

Barkt  J.  8HIU.1T0. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  {Installa- 
tions and  Logistics) . 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  GUARANTEED  LOANS  UNDER  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1950  AS  AMENDED  FROM  INCEPTION 

THROUGH  MAY  31,  1970 


Number 


Amount 


GuirantM 


Army "5 

Air  Fore* JS 

N»vy 399 

Oettnse  Supply  Agamy - Z 

ToUl 1.625 


$916,130,138.21 

1, 568, 340, 689. 04 

981.179,617.00 

500.000.00 


J735, 013, 751.93 

1.208,557.805.90 

769,490.739.00 

420,000.00 


3,466,150,444.25        2.713,482,296.83 


Crtdit  ivtilabi* 


GuartntM 


Presently  outstindini: 

Army— No  active  loans  outstanding. 

**"ATonautics,loe «'522-§SS?S 

Dare,  Inc 222,722.13 

Nftw* 

Applied  Devices  Corp ^'^■SSS 

OoaneCo .,  ^SS'SSSSS 

Kama  n  Aerospace  Corp *^' fSS' SSS"  SS 

Kurz  &  Rootdo!^..... Sffi'SSS 

Piqua  Engineering  Co - 200,000.00 

Total 

Loans  in  default: 

*""?)avisAirtra(t ??*'2H°? 

New  London  Instrument.  SaS'SV nn 

Ait  Force:  Antenna  Systems,  Inc 993,04/.«) 

""TiletoneCo ".MfOg 

Kelly  Ryan  Equipment  Co 30.239.29 


tl,  960. 000. 00 
200,449.82 

2,725.100.00 
180, 000. 00 

8,  750, 000. 00 
350,000.00 
140,000.00 


14,305,549.92 


213,096.42 
250.948.51 
496.523.00 

23,0(4.00 
27.215.00 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  studying 
the  table,  one  finds  that  a  total  of  $14.- 
305.549.92  In  guaranteed  loans  are  now 
outstanding.  These  loans  have  been  guar- 
anteed by  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  There  are  seven  loans  Involved, 
totaling  a  litUe  over  $14  million. 

I  have  no  complaint,  of  course,  in 
regard  to  any  of  these  loans. 

I  think  it  is  worth  pointing  out.  how- 
ever, that  the  average  of  those  guar- 
anteed  loans  is  $2  million,  and  the  largest 
is  $8  milUon.  Yet,  had  the  Department 
of  Defense  not  changed  its  mind,  it  would 
have  guaranteed  a  loan  to  one  company, 
the  Penn  Central  Co.,  of  $200  million. 

I  feel  there  should  be  a  limitation  in 
the  Defense  Production  Act  as  to  the 
amoimt  that  can  be  guaranteed  to  any 
one  particular  company. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  agreed  to  guarantee  the  $200 
million  loan  to  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road, the  Department  came  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  seek  a  $200 
million  contingency  authorization  in  re- 
gard to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  The 
'Department  seeks  authorization  from 
the  Congress  for  a  contingency  appro- 
priation of  $200  million  over  and  above 
the  amount  the  Department  of  Defense 
says  it  owes  to  Lockheed. 

I  voted  against  that  additional  $200 
million,  but  the  Department  of  Defense 
to<ri£  the  proper  course  in  coming  before 
the  Congress  for  the  additional  sum. 


I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  not  exercising  the 
authority  It  has  in  regard  to  guarantee- 
ing a  loan  to  the  Penn  Central;  it  con- 
cluded it  would  not  exercise  that  au- 
thority. 

But  if  it  does  have  the  authority  to 
guarantee  a  $200  million  loan  to  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad,  then  It  certainly 
has  the  authority  to  gtiarantee  a  $200 
million  loan  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp. 

I  do  not  suggest  in  any  way  that  there 
is  anything  improper  in  the  contem- 
plated course  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  Its  original  plan  to  guarantee 
the  $200  million  loan  to  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

But  I  feel  that  since  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  is  open  ended,  apparenUy, 
in  regard  to  loan  guarantees,  a  limitation 
should  be  written  into  the  law.  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  in  similar  cases, 
should  do  just  what  It  did  with  regard 
to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  come  to 
the  Congress  for  authority  if  it  finds  it 
desirable  and  in  the  national  interest 
to  guarantee  loans  of  the  magnitude  of 
$200  million. 

With  that  in  mind.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  present  an  amendment  to  S.  3302, 
a  bUl  to  amend  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  which  bill  Is  on  the  Calendar 
and  presumably  will  be  called  up  at  an 
early  date. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Off  1950  will  expire  on  June 


30  of  this  year.  S.  3302  will,  among  other 
things,  renew  the  act.  So  the  amendment 
which  I  am  presenting  is  one  which  the 
Senate  should  look  upon  favorably — I 
hope  the  Senate  will— when  S.  3302  is 
called  up  for  action. 

■nie  Congress  must  exercise  tighter 
control  over  the  handling  of  tax  funds — 
which  funds  can  be  obtained  only  from 
the  pockets  of  wage  earners,  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayer. 

I  read  into  the  Record  now  the  brief 
amendment  which  I  propose,  captioned 
"Loan  Guarantees": 

Amendment  No.  738 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"LOAN   GUARANTEES 

"Sbc.  4.  Section  301  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2091)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"'(e)  Ttie  rnaTiiniiTn  oUigatlon  Of  any 
guaranteeing  agency  to  any  oontxactor,  sub- 
contractor, or  any  other  recipient  under  this 
section  for  sjiy  loan,  discount,  advance,  or 
commitment  In  connection  therewith,  en- 
tered Into  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$30  million  except  with  taie  approval  of  the 
OoQgreas.' " 

Mr.  President,  in  using  $20  million.  I 
must  say  frankly  that  it  is  a  figure  that 
I  more  or  less  pulled  out  of  the  air.  I  did 
not  know  whether  to  make  it  $15  mil- 
lion, $25  million,  or  $10  miUion.  The  out- 
standing loans  which  have  been  guaran- 
teed now  total  $14  million.  The  largest 
such  loan  is  $8  million.  So  it  seemed  to 
me  that  $20  million  would  be  an  ade- 
quate figtire  to  use. 

This  does  not  mean  that  If  the  na- 
tional Interest  appears  to  require  it, 
loans  cannot  be  guaranteed  above  that 
amount;  but  it  does  meam  that  the  De- 
fense Department  would  have  to  come  to 
Congress  for  approval. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  to 
put  some  limitation  (m  the  authority  in 
the  Defense  Department  to  guarantee 
loans. 

The  financial  difficulty  in  which  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad  finds  Itself  was 
the  case  which  brought  to  my  attention 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  limitation 
at  the  present  time.  Other  Senators 
may  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  20  years 
ago  carries  no  limitation  as  to  the  size  of 
loans  that  may  be  guaranteed,  but  I  say 
frankly  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  limitation. 

Since  there  is  no  limltatiMi  In  the  ex- 
isting law,  I  think  It  is  desirable  that 
there  be  a  limitation,  and  my  amend- 
ment suggests  that  the  limitation  be  $20 
million,  unless  s4>proval  of  Congress  is 
sought  for  an  amount  above  that  figure. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk,  Mr. 
President,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  LEADERSHIP  RECORD  OP 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  and  very  thoughtful 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
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inserted  in  the  Record  on  Juni  23  some 
information  which  I  found  higl  ily  inter- 
esting in  regard  to  the  histoiy  of  the 
Senate.  The  able  and  thought!  ul  Sena- 
tor brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  present  disinguish^d  major- 
ity leader,  the  senior  Senator  f  ilom  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MANsmxD^  has  new  served 
longer  as  majority  leader  thai  anyone 
else  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  share  with  my  distinguL  lied  col- 
lea«:ue  from  West  Virginia  a  -ery  high 
regard  for  the  able  leadership  of  Sena- 
tor Mansfield.  As  a  Senator,  a;  an  indi- 
vidual, and  as  a  leader  the  asnate  can 
and  does  have  great  confident;  In  Mike 
Mansfield.  I  have  never  known  anyone 
to  be  more  fair  or  more  cons  derate  of 
his  colleagues  than  is  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  Dfemocratic 
majority  leaders  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  inserted  in  the  Record,  I 
note  that  during  the  past  60  y^ars  there 
has  been  a  total  of  nine.  One  ot  the  nine 
was  a  Virginian,  Thomas  S. 

Senator  Martin  was  elected 
ate  in  1894.  and  ser\ed  until 
in  1920.  I  do  not  recall  the 
that  he  served  as  majority  I 
did  serve  in  that  capacity  during  World 
War  I.  and.  as  I  recall,  present*  d  the  res- 
olution declaring  war  on  Germany. 

Another  name  in  this  list  thiit  I  notice 
is  that  of  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson 
of  Arkansas,  who  served  a  good  many 
years  as  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

My  first  recollection  of  Senator  Rob- 
inson goes  back  many  years.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  Vice  President  on  the 
ticket  with  Grovemor  Al  Smith  in  1928. 
My  immediate  predecessor  In  this  of- 
fice wEis  elected  to  the  Senatje  in  1933. 
Soiator  Robinson  was  then!  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  Several  years 
later — right  in  the  midst  of  the  depres- 
sion— it  happened  that  one  of  the  most 
popular  programs  of  the  time  was  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

My  immediate  predecessor  Ihad  some 
concern  about  that  program  a^d  took  is- 
sue with  certain  aspects  of  It^  although 
he  did  not  intend  to  oppose  the  entire 
program.  However,  Senator  |  Robinson 
thought  that  he  would  teach 
cessor  a  lesson.  So.  Instead  of 
normal  course  on  a  proposal  ol 
to  which  there  was  no  op; 
demanded  a  roUcall. 

My  predecessor  felt  that  t 
In  a  very  awkward  position.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  recorded  at  that  .particular 
time  against  the  entire  legislation,  but 
in  the  context  of  the  debate  he  did  not 
wish  to  vote  for  It  without  revision.  So 
he  cast  the  lone  vote  in  ijhe  Senate 
against  it. 

As  the  years  went  by.  my  (>redecessor 
became  convinced  that  that  One  act  of 
his  casting  that  lone  vote  against  that 
pocnilar  bill  had  a  keen  eCTpct  on  his 
entire  political  career.  He  wasjvery  proud 
of  having  cast  that  lone  vot^  agsdnst  a 
bill  that  was  highly  popular  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  He  had  a  high  regard.  I 
might  say.  for  the  ability  pf  Senator 
Robinson,  but  he  reacted  adversely  to  the 
type  of  leadership  the  Arkansas  Senator 

exercised^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDETNT  pro  tern 


pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  ask  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  He  had  a  very 
high  regard  for  the  ability  of  Senator 
Robinson,  and,  while  they  were  not  in 
thorough  agreement,  my  predecessor  did 
feel  that  the  majority  leader  on  that 
occasion  had  rendered  him  a  service,  al- 
though he  had  not  thought  so  at  the 
time,  in  forcing  a  vote  on  that  particular 
issue.  Senator  Robinson  died  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1937,  as  I  recall. 

That  is  just  an  aside,  Mr.  President. 

What  I  really  wanted  to  do  today  was 
to  join  with  my  splendid  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  In  saluting 
the  able  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  on  having  served  as  major- 
ity leader  longer  than  any  other  indi- 
\1dual  in  the  history  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  thank  you  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd>,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
len), and  the  Presiding  Officer  of  this 
body,  my  close  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague,   the   Senator   from   Montana 
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THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  941.  942.  944.  and  945. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELIZABETH  B.  BORGNINO 

The  bill  (H.R.  3908)  for  the  relief  of 
Elizabeth  B.  Borgnino  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  91-9581 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FT7RPOSE    OF    BILL 

H.R.  3908  dlrecU  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  to  the  surface  owner  by 
quitclaim  deed,  for  fair  market  value  and 
payment  of  the  cogts  of  conveyance,  the 
mineral  Interests  reserved  by  the  United 
States  In  tracts  of  land  totaling  120  acres  In 
Southern  (California. 

The  sxirface  owner  Is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B. 
Borgnino.  of  Berkeley.  Calif.  The  Federal  res- 
ervation of  the  minerals  Is  a  cloud  on  title 
and  Is  preventing  the  obtaining  of  financ- 
ing for  development  for  residential  purposes. 
Its  highest  and  best  vise. 

BACKGROUND    OF    PHOPOSED    LXCtSLATION 

The  lands  Involved  in  H.R.  3908  were  pat- 
ented under  the  Stockralslng  Homestead  Act 
of  December  29.  1916.  SecUon  9  of  that  act 
requires  a  reservation  to  the  United  States 
of  coal  and  other  minerals  lu  land  so  peX- 
ented.  These  lands  were  patented  on  Sep- 
tember 8.  1930.  and  contained  the  required 
reservation. 

The  lands  consist  of  two  adjacent  but  not 


adjoining  tracts,  one  of  115  and  the  other 
of  5  acres.  They  are  located  about  44  miles 
from  downtown  Los  Angeles,  and  20  to  25 
miles  from  a  new  development  just  outelde 
of  Palmdale  known  as  Los  Angeles  Lake. 
A  large,  elaborate,  and  highly  developed  sub- 
division Is  located  In  section  7  of  the  same 
township  as  the  subject  tracts.  There  is  a 
neighborhood  of  ex-urt>an  estates  In  part  of 
section  4,  the  same  section  In  which  these 
tracts  are  located.  That  area  is  not  acces- 
sible from  the  subject  lands,  however,  be- 
cause of  steep  cliffs.  The  only  access  to  the 
lands  covered  by  H.R.  3908  U  by  way  of  a  nar- 
row gravel  road.  The  subject  lands  are  va- 
cant and  unimproved. 

Although  residential  development  Is  ap- 
proximately 2^  miles  distant  at  this  time.  It 
Is  rapidly  moving  toward  these  two  tracts. 
Several  parcels  In  the  Immediate  vicinity 
have  subdivisions  In  the  planning  or  con- 
struction stage  at  this  time.  This  develop- 
ment has  resulted  In  substantial  Increases 
In  property  values.  The  taxes  on  both  tracts 
were  increased  more  than  600  percent  in 
1966. 

The  115-acre  tract  presently  Is  in  escrow 
to  be  sold  for  subdivision  purposes  but  the 
sale  cannot  be  consummated  because  of  the 
outstanding  mineral  reservation.  H.R.  3908 
would  remove  that  reservation  and  permit 
the  lands  to  be  devoted  to  their  highest 
and  best  use:  that  Is.  subdivision  develop- 
ment. The  prospective  purchasers  own  an 
adjoining  parcel  of  451  acres,  and  they  pro- 
posed to  develop  the  entire  acreage  as  a  unit. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  made  a  detailed 
study  of  the  mineral  potential  of  these  two 
tracts  and  has  reported  that  the  prospects  for 
obtaining  oil  and  gas  production  are  not 
favorable.  The  Survey  has  also  reported  that 
the  land  Is  not  valuable  for  other  minerals. 

There  are  four  outstanding  oil  and  gas 
leasee  on  these  lands.  Conveyance  of  the 
reserved  minerals,  as  directed  by  H.R.  3908. 
will  be  subject  to  outstanding  leases  and  the 
rights  of  the  present  lessees  will  not  be 
diminished.  One  of  the  developers  Is  a  lease 
owner.  The  committee  was  assured  no  at- 
tempt at  any  mineral  development  Is  con- 
templated, but  that  such  development  could 
be  carried  on  without  disturbing  the  stirface 
through  directional  drilling. 

Although  the  lands  do  not  appear  to  be 
valuable  for  oil  and  gas  or  for  other  minerals, 
no  conveyance  will  be  made  until  the  min- 
eral values  have  been  appraised  and  pay- 
ment therefore  made  at  fair  market  value. 
The  grantee.  Mrs.  Borgnino,  will  also  bear 
any  administrative  expenses.  Including  ap- 
praisal, filing,  and  recording  fees. 

Although  no  minimum  payment  Is  pro- 
vided for  In  H.R.  3908.  the  committee  feels 
In  view  of  past  practices  and  recommenda- 
tions In  similar  legislation,  a  minimum  pay- 
ment of  at  least  $200  Is  just  and  proper. 
There  Is  no  UmltaUon  on  the  maximum  pay- 
ment as  this  will  be  based  upon  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  minerals  and  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  the  Government. 


EXTENSION  OF  REPORTING  DATE 
OP  THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION 
ON  CONSUMER  FINANCE 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  20 n  to 
extend  the  reporting  date  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.   201 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  404(b)  of 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (82  Stat. 
165)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "January  1. 
1971"  and  Inserting  "July  1.  1972"  In  lieu 
thereof. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-939).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXJKPOSE    OF    THE    RESOLUTION 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  201  would  extend 
for  a  period  of  18  months,  from  January  1. 
1971.  to  July  1,  1972,  the  time  in  which  the 
National  Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 
may  make  Its  study  and  present  Its  report 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

The  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance  was  established  by  title  IV  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  90-321) .  This  act  was  signed  into  law 
May  29.  1968.  At  the  time  the  law  was  en- 
acted It  was  anticipated  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  approximately  2y2  years  to 
complete  Its  work. 

The  law  provided  that  the  commission  was 
to  consist  of  nine  members — three  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  three 
members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  three  public 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  three  public  members  of  the  Conunlsslon. 
however,  were  not  appointed  until  Novem- 
ber 7.  1969  and  the  funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  Conunlsslon  were  not  obtained  until  De- 
cember 26,  1969,  more  than  18  months  after 
the  effecUve  date  of  the  legislation.  The  delay 
In  the  appointment  of  the  public  members  as 
well  as  the  delay  in  obtaining  the  funds  for 
the  Commission  prohibited  the  Commission 
from  being  timely  organized  and  commenc- 
ing Its  work  so  as  to  make  Its  study  and 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
within  the  time  period  provided  in  the  law 
establishing  the  Commission. 

Accordingly,  this  resolution  would  extend 
the  date  by  which  the  Commission  must  file 
Its  report  by  a  period  18  months.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  this  extension  Is  necessary 
due  to  the  lateness  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission. 

The  committee  recommends  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  resolution  by  the  Senate. 


L-DOPA  IMPORT  DUTY 
SUSPENSION 

The  bill  (H.R.  8512)  to  suspend  for  a 
temporary  period  the  import  duty  on 
L-Dopa  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-940),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PT7RPOSK 

H.R.  8512  would  amend  subpart  B  of  part 
1  of  the  appendix  to  the  Tarlfl  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  by  adding  a  new  Item 
907.45  which  would  suspend  the  duty  of 
L-Dopa  for  a  period  of  2  years,  the  period  to 
begin  on  the  day  after  the  bill  is  enacted. 

GENERAL     STATEMENT 

L-Dopa.  generlcally  called  dlhydroxy- 
phenylalanlne.  Is  a  new  drug  used  in  the 
treatment  of  Parkinsonism.  It  has  recently 
been  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration (FDA)  for  general  use.  The  FDA 
Is  requiring  the  continued  study  and  testing 
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of  the  drug  by  the  firms  which  manufacture 
It.  To  obtain  relief,  the  patient  must  take 
the  drug  In  massive  doses  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  The  average  maintenance  dose  Is  said  to 
be  6  to  8  grams  dally. 

L-Dopa  may  be  produced  synthetically  from 
benzenold  Intermediates,  it  may  be  produced 
by  extraction  from  certain  species  of  beans, 
or  it  may  be  produced  by  chemical  modifica- 
tion of  tyrosine,  a  naturally  occurring 
amino  acid.  It  is  fxotentlally  dutiable  under 
any  one  of  four  provisions  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules.  If  produced  synthetically  from 
benzenold  crudes  or  intermediates.  It  would 
be  dutiable  at  2.45  cents  per  pound  plus  17- 
percent  ad  valorem  under  TSUS  item  407.85 
If  it  Is  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
to  be  a  drug,  or  at  2  cents  per  pound  plus 
17.5-percent  ad  valorem  under  Item  403.60  If 
It  Is  determined  by  customs  not  to  be  a  drug. 
If  produced  from  naturally  occurring  plant  or 
animal  materials,  it  would  be  dutiable  at 
7-percent  ad  valorem  under  Item  439.50  if  It 
is  determined  to  be  a  drug,  or  at  8.5-percent 
ad  valorem  under  item  425.04  if  it  Is  deter- 
mined not  to  be  a  drug  These  rates  represent 
the  third-stage  reductions  negotiated  in  the 
Kennedy  Round  and  will  remain  in  effect 
throughout  1970.  The  final  stages,  effective 
January  1.  1972,  will  be  1.7  cents  per  pound 
plus  12.6-percent  ad  valorem  for  Items  403. 
60  and  407.85.  6-percent  ad  valorem  for  Item 
425.04,  and  5 -percent  ad  valorem  for  Item 
439.50.  The  ad  valorem  part  of  the  rates  for 
Items  403.60  and  407.85  are  subject  to  valua- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  American  selling 
price  (ASP).  During  the  past  several  years, 
imports  of  L-Dopa  are  known  to  have  entered 
under  at  least  three  of  the  four  provisions 
of  the  TSUS  cited  above.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  it  Is  believed  that  the  bulk  of  Im- 
ported L-Dopa  Is  being  classified  by  customs 
as  a  drug  and  is  entered  under  item  407.85 
at  2.45  cents  per  pound  plus  17-percent  ad 
valorem. 

There  are  at  least  two  importers  of  L-Dopa, 
both  of  whom  seU  It  In  SOO-mllUgram  cap- 
sules or  tablets.  The  capsules  are  reportedly 
sold  at  wholesale  for  20  to  35  cents  each, 
depending  on  quantity.  Most  of  the  Imports 
have  originated  In  Japan,  where  one  pro- 
ducer is  reported  to  make  L-Dopa  by  chemi- 
cal modification  of  tyrosine  obtained  from 
fish,  and  another  producer  makes  it  syn- 
thetically. 

Two  large  pharmaceutical  companies,  one 
located  In  New  York  and  the  other  In  New 
Jersey,  have  recently  been  approved  to  mar- 
ket the  dosage  forms  of  this  drug.  One  of 
these  companies  Imports  the  L-Dopa  chemi- 
cal from  Japan  under  TSUS  407.85  but  the 
other  Is  producing  It  In  the  United  States 
by  a  completely  synthetic  process.  In  addi- 
tion, a  small  chemical  company  located  in 
New  York  has  started  production  with  a 
stated  capacity  of  10  kilograms  per  day  and 
expects  to  Increase  lU  capacity  to  50  kUo- 
grams  per  day.  This  company  has  not  received 
an  approval  fr<»n  the  FDA  to  market  the 
drug. 

No  statistics  are  available  on  U.S.  con- 
sumption, production,  or  Imports  of  L-Dopa. 
The  eventual  U.S.  consumption  may  reach 
2  million  pounds  annually,  assuming  that 
half  of  the  estimated  1  million  U.S.  victims 
of  Parkinsonism  use  the  drug  at  a  dosage 
level  of  6  to  8  grams  daily. 

Your  committee  is  Informed  that  the 
wholesale  price  of  a  1 -month  supply  of  the 
drug  for  a  patient  receiving  6  grams  dally 
would  range  from  $72  to  $90 — an  amount 
which  may  be  beyond  the  means  of  many,  if 
not  most,  patients. 

Several  recent  experimental  reports  Indi- 
cate that  it  may  eventually  be  possible  to 
reduce  the  required  maintenance  dosage  of 
L-Dopa  by  concomitant  use  of  another  drug 
having  a  potentiating  or  synergistic  effect. 

At  present,  there  Is  a  shortage  of  L-Dopa 
m  the  United  States.  Neither  of  the  two  firms 


presently  authorized  by  the  FDA  to  market 
L-Dopa  could  alone  supply  the  needs  of  the 
estimated  1  million  U.S.  victims  of  Parkin- 
sonism. The  foreign-owned  firm  which  de- 
pends on  domestic  benzenold  intermediates 
has  publicly  announced  Its  limited  Initial 
marketing  will  be  sufficient  to  start  about 
76,000  patients  on  treatment.  Both  of  the 
approved  firms  have  been  comp>eUed  by  the 
early  shortages  to  limit  L-Dopa  distribution 
to  physicians  and  hospitals  currently  treat- 
ing Parkinson's  disease  patients.  The  Ameri- 
can market  will  not  be  adequately  served 
until  all  physicians  may  prescribe  for  their 
patients  to  purchase  L-Dopa  through  the 
usual  pharmaceutical  wholesale  and  retail 
drugstores,  and  there  Is  sufficient  Inventories 
to  replenish  this  accustomed  pipeline.  This 
Is  not  presently  the  case. 

The  Americans  afflicted  with  Parkinson's 
disease  require  at  least  both  of  the  presently 
authorized  sources  of  L-Dopa.  If  the  com- 
pany which  depends  on  an  imported  L-Dopa 
chemical  (presently  entering  at  a  duty  of 
2.45  cents  per  poimd  plus  17  percent)  can- 
not get  the  relief  of  the  duty  suspension.  It 
may  have  to  market  L-Dopa  at  a  price  sub- 
stantially higher  than  Its  foreign-owned 
competitor.  This  could  create  a  serious  cost 
disadvantage  to  the  American  company 
which  might  be  forced  to  su;q>end  production 
of  L-Dopa,  thus  leaving  the  entire  market 
solely  to  the  foreign-owned  company  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  FDA  and  which 
depends  on  domestic  benzenold  production. 

The  foreign  company  presently  does  not 
have  ci^jaclty  to  supply  more  than  enough 
of  the  drug  to  take  care  of  75,000  patients, 
or  7.5  percent  of  the  estimated  1  million 
Americans  suffering  from  Parkinson's  disease. 
Moreover,  once  authorized  by  the  FDA,  a 
source  of  supply  may  not  be  switched  until 
the  biological  equivalence  of  the  alternative 
supply  Is  established.  Establishing  such  bio- 
logical equivalence  Is  an  extensive  and  expen- 
sive procedure  for  which  guidelines  have  not 
yet  been  established  for  L-Dopa  by  the  FDA. 
The  patients  currently  being  supplied  by  the 
American  firm  Importing  L-Dopa  may  be 
without  this  dnig  If  that  firm  Is  forced  to 
withdraw  from  the  market  because  of  com- 
petition from  the  foreign  firm. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  your  com- 
mittee Is  convmced  of  the  need  to  provide 
duty-free  treatment  of  L-Dopa  for  a  2-year 
period. 

Yoiu-  committee  has  received  favorable  re- 
ports on  HJl.  8512  from  the  Departments  of 
Treasviry,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  State,  and 
the  special  representative  for  trade  negotia- 
tions as  well  as  an  Informative  report  from 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

Your  committee  believes  that  under  the 
circumstances,  suspension  of  the  duty  for  a 
temporary  period  could  result  In  a  reduction 
m  the  cost  of  L-Dopa  to  patients. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT  AND  SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
ACT 

The  bill  (S.  4012)  to  extend  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  for  a 
period  of  60  days  wtis  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  4012 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
{lending  extensions  by  Act  of  Congress  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  the  authorizations  contained  In  sec- 
tions 104(c)  and  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
as  amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  the  authorization  oon- 
tcOned  In  section  210  of  the  Solid  Waste 
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Diqxjaal  Act,  u  amended,  Tor  the 
eudio^  Jiine  30,  1970,  sball  remain 
through   August   31,    1970 
any  provlslous  of  those  sectioziB 


j^scal  year 

available 

notwlt^iatandlng 


Presid*  nt 
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I  ask 
piftnted  in 
report 
of 


the 


pu -poses 


excerpt 
Record, 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from 
•  No.  91-941),  ex[riaining  the 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  th4! 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th( 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  ikovlde  an 
extension  of  the  authorization  for  the  solid 
waste  and  air  pollution  programsj  This  bill 
win  continue  those  authorlzatioo^  at  their 
present  level  through  August  31.  1970.  It  U 
needed  to  provide  time  for  careful  conalder- 
atlon  of  pending  air  quality  and  aplid  waste 
legislation.  The  authorizations  ill  existing 
law  are  greater  than  the  levels  od  appvroprl- 
atlons  requested  In  the  Presldenfl's  budget 
This  extension  would  allow  appiropriatlon 
for  this  2-month  period  of  the  unappropri- 
ated balance  of  fiscal  year  1970  authoriza- 
tions. Therefore,  the  Apprc^MlaUJcais  Com- 
mlttee  can  be  guided  by  this  resoltitlon.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  fully 
anticipates  completion  of  action  on  both 
solid  waste  legislation  and  air  pollution  leg- 
islation prior  to  the  first  of  Septetnber.  The 
Resource  Recovery  Act.  S.  2006,  will  be  re- 
ported for  Senate  action  In  the  n^ar  futxire. 
Pending  air  pollution  leglslatlo^i  wlU  be 
available  for  Senate  floor  action  byl  mid-July. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RAJLROAD 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OP  1937 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  t)ie  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  964,  HJl.  15733. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MiTCALF).  The  bi:i  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  CH.R.  15733) 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retire&nent  Act 
of  1937  to  provide  a  temporair  15  per 
centum  increase  in  annuities,  to  change 
for  a  temporary  i>eriod  the  method  of 
computing  interest  on  Investments  of 
the  railroad  retirement  accounts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  tie  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  obiection,  tie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Comjnittee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
amendments  on  page  3,  line  9  after  the 
word  "amended",  insert  "by  striking 
from  subsection  (m)  the  wo:xls  "other 
provisions"  wherever  they  app<  ar  in  such 
subsection  and  substituting  In  Ueu  there- 
of in  each  instance  the  word*  "preped 
ing  provisions",  and  ";  in  linij  14,  after 
the  word  "under",  strike  out  "( ither"  and 
insert  "the  preceding";  on  pa|re  4,  after 
line  9.  strike  out 

(b)    All  pensions  under  sectlob  fl  of  the 


Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  and  all  an- 
nuities under  the  Railroad  Retlrei  nent  Act  of 
1936,  ahaU  be  Increased  by  16  per  oent\mfi. 
Joint  and  survivor  annuities  shiJI  be  com- 
puted vmder  section  3(a)  of  tlie  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  and  reduced  b^  the  per- 
centage detarmlned  in  accordan(«  with  the 
election  of  such  annuity.  All  survivor  an- 
nuities deriving  from  Joint  and  survivor  an- 
nuities under  the  Railroad  Retlt«ment  Act 
of   1937   in  cases   where  the  emblo^ee  died 


before  the  month  following  the  month  In 
which  the  Increase  In  annuities  provided  by 
section  1  of  this  Act  are  effective  shall  be 
Increased  by  the  same  amount  they  would 
have  been  Increased  by  this  Act  if  the  em- 
ployee from  whose  Joint  and  survivor  an- 
nuity the  survivor  annuity  is  derived  had 
been  alive  during  all  of  the  month  in  which 
the  increases  In  annuities  provided  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  are  effective.  All  widows' 
and  widowers'  Insurance  annuities  which  be- 
gan to  accrue  before  the  month  foUowing  the 
month  in  which  Increases  in  annuities  pro- 
vided by  section  1  of  this  Act  are  effective 
and  which,  in  accordance  with  the  proviso 
in  section  6(a)  or  section  6(b)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937,  are  payable  In 
the  amount  of  the  spouse's  annuity  to  which 
the  widow  or  widower  was  entitled  shall  be 
Increased    by    the    amount    by    which    the 
spouse's  annuity  would  have  been  Increased 
by  this  Act  had  the  individual  from  whom 
the  annuity  Is  derived  been  alive  during  all 
of  the  month  in  which  the  increases  in  an- 
nuities provided  by  section  1  of  this  Act  are 
effective:   Prortded,  however.  That  in  cases 
where  the  Individual  entitled  to  such  a  pen- 
sion or  annuity   (other  than  an  individual 
who  has  made  a  joint  and  survivor  election) 
is  entitled  also  to  a  benefit  imder  title  II  of 
the    Social    Seciirity    Act.    the    additional 
amotint  payable  by  reason  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amotuit  the  Individual  Is  entitled 
to   in  such   a  benefit  and   the  amount  to 
wlilch  such  individual  woxild  have  been  en- 
titled had  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1969  not  been  enacted:  And  provided  fur- 
ther.  That    (1)    the  offset  required  by  this 
subsection  shaU  not  operate  to  reduce  the 
increase  herein  provided  In  an  annuity  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935  or 
a  pension  to  an  amount  lees  than  $10,  and 
(11)  the  offset  required  by  this  section  shall 
not   operate   to  reduce  the  increase   herein 
provided  in  such  a  survivor  annuity  derived 
from  a  joint  and  survivor  annuity  and  such 
a  widow's  or  widower's  euinulty  in  an  amount 
formerly  received  as  a  spouse's  annuity  to 
an  amount  less  than  $6. 

And,  in  Ueu  thereof,  insert: 
(b)  (1)  All  pensions  under  section  e  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  and  all 
annuities  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1935  shall  be  increased  by  15  per  centum: 
all  survivor  annuities  deriving  from  joint  and 
survivor  annuities  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tlremmt  Act  of  1937  and  all  widows'  and 
widowers'  insurance  annuities  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proviso  in  section  6(a) 
or  section  6(b)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  are  payable  in  the  amount  of  the 
spouse's  annuity  to  which  the  widow  or  wid- 
ower was  entitled  shall,  in  cases  where  the 
employee  died  in  or  before  the  month  in 
which  the  Increases  in  annuity  provided  in 
section  1  are  effective,  be  Increased  by  16 
per  centum:  Provided,  hotoever.  That  in  cases 
where  the  Individual  entitled  to  such  a  pen- 
sion or  annuity  is  entitled  also  to  a  benefit 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
additional  amount  payable  by  reason  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  reduced  by  the  difference 
between  the  amount  the  individual  Is  en- 
titled to  In  such  a  benefit  and  the  amount 
to  which  such  individual  would  have  been 
entitled  had  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
o*  1969  not  been  enacted:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  (I)  the  offset  required  by  this 
subsection  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the 
increase  herein  provided  in  an  annuity  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1936  or  a 
pension  to  an  amount  less  than  910,  and 
(U)  the  offset  required  by  this  section  shall 
not  operate  to  reduce  the  Increase  herein 
provided  in  such  a  survivor  annuity  derived 
from  a  joint  and  survivor  annuity  and  such 
a  widow's  or  widower's  annuity  In  an  amount 
formerly  received  as  a  spouse's  annuity  to  an 


amount  less  than  $5.  Joint  and  sxirvlvor  an- 
nuities shall  be  computed  under  section  3(a) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  reduced 
by  the  percentage  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  election  of  such  annuity. 

(2)  All  recertlficatlons  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  be  made 
by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  without 
application  therefor. 

On  page  7,  after  line  24,  strike  out: 

Sec.  5  The  fifth  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  15  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  Is  amended  by  strilclng  out  the  word 
"average"  and  substituting  the  word  "high- 
est" and  by  striking  out  the  word  "all"  and 
substituting  the  word  "any". 

Sec.  6.  The  said  subsection  (c)  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  fifth  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  not  at  any  time  after  AprU  1. 
1970.  retain  as  investments  for  any  portion 
of  the  accounts  any  of  such  special  obliga- 
tions bearing  an  interest  rate  less  than  the 
then  current  rate  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  fifth  sentence  of  this  subsection. 
The  special  obligations  issued  to  replace  the 
obligations  retired  by  the  application  of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  have  maturities 
fixed  at  not  less  than  three  years  from  the 
date  of  issue  of  such   special   obligations." 

Sec.  7.  The  said  subsection  (c)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  from  the  present 
sixth  sentence  thereof  the  phrase  "preceding 
sentence"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fifth 
sentence  of  this  sutisectlon",  and  by  changing 
the  word  "may"  to  "shall"  the  first  time  it 
appears  in  the  present  seventh  sentence  of 
said  subsection. 

On  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of  line  22, 
change  the  section  number  from  "8.  (a> " 
to  "5.":  in  line  24,  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "June  30.  1972."  and  insert 
"December  31, 1971. ";  in  line  25.  after  the 
word  "after",  strike  out  "June  30.  1972." 
and  insert  "December  31,  1971,";  on  page 
9,  line  1,  after  the  word  "after",  strike 
out  "Jime  30,  1972,"  and  insert  "Decem- 
ber 31, 1971,";  after  line  4,  strike  out: 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  5. 
6,  and  7  shall  cease  to  apply  as  of  the  close 
of  June  30,  1972,  and  the  computation  of 
Interest  on  amoimts  credited  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Accounts  Invested  or  reinvested 
after  June  30,  1972,  shall  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 15(c)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  as 
if  such  amendments  had  not  been  enacted. 

Sec.  9.  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  study  of 
the  railroad  retirement  system  and  its 
financing  for  the  purpose  of  reconunendlng 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  July  1.  1971. 
changes  in  such  system  to  provide  adequate 
levels  of  benefits  thereunder  on  an  actuari- 
ally sound  basis.  Such  study  shall  take  into 
account  ( 1 )  the  necessity  of  providing  bene- 
fit increases  in  such  system  commensurate 
with  past  and  future  benefit  increases  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  (2)  the  necessity  of 
revising  benefits  under  that  system  to  meet 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  (3)  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adequacy  of  levels  of  benefits  for 
the  various  classes  of  beneficiaries  covered 
under  the  system,  (4)  the  possibility  of  re- 
structuring benefits  under  that  Act  to  trans- 
fer coverage  of  various  classes  of  beneficiaries 
to  the  social  security  system,  (5)  the  neces- 
sary changes  to  provide  for  a  continuation  of 
the  increased  level  of  benefits  provided  under 
the  amendments  made  by  the  first  four  sec- 
tions of  this  Act,  and  (6)  such  other  matters 
relating  to  the  railroad  retirement  system  as 
the  Board  considers  necessary.  For  purposes 
of  such  study,  the  Board  is  authorized  to  ^- 
point  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts and  consultants  as  the  Board  deems 
necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  $100  per  day, 
and  essential  expenses. 
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On  page  10,  after  line  8.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sic.  6.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Oommisslon  on  Railroad  Retirement  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  which  shall  be  composed  as 
follows : 

(A)  Three  members  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  President  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided by  section  10(a)  of  the  Rallrocul  Re- 
tirement Act  ot  1937  for  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board: 
Provided,  however.  That  such  appointments 
to  the  Commission  shall  not  be  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 

(B)  One  public  member  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  tlie  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives, after  consultation  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommerce  of 
the  Hotiae  of  Representatives; 

(O)  One  public  member  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
after  consultation  with  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(2)  The  President  sliaU  designate  one 
member  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man thereof  and  one  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  thereof. 

(3)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but 
a  lesser  numl>er  may  conduct  hearings. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Oommlssion  shall  each 
receive  a  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  that 
authorized  for  OS-18  by  section  6332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  days  when  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Oommisslon,  and  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  railroad  retirement  system  and 
its  financing  for  the  purpose  of  recommend- 
ing to  the  Congress  on  or  beftore  July  1.  1971, 
changes  in  such  system  to  provide  adequate 
levels  of  l>eneflts  theretuider  on  an  actuar- 
ially sound  basis. 

(2)  Stich  study  shall  take  Into  account — 

(A)  the  necessity  of  providing  benefit  in- 
creases in  such  system  commensurate  with 
past  and  future  benefit  increases  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

(B)  the  necessity  of  revising  benefits  un- 
der the  railroad  retirement  system  to  meet 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living: 

(C)  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  levels 
of  benefits  for  the  varlotis  classes  of  bene- 
ficiaries covered  under  such  system; 

(D)  the  possibility  of  restructuring  bene- 
fits xmder  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  under  the  railroad  retirement  system 
so  as  to  provide  coverage  under  such  title  of 
variotis  classes  of  beneficiaries  presently  cov- 
ered under  the  railroad  retirement  system. 

(E)  the  necessary  changes  to  provide  for 
a  continuation  of  the  Increased  level  of 
benefits  provided  under  the  amendments 
made  by  the  first  four  sections  of  this  Act; 

(P)  the  poBsibillty  of  changes  in  the 
financing  system  used  to  fund  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits  Including,  without  limita- 
tion, adjvistment  of  the  rate  of  tax.  adjust- 
ment of  the  tax  base,  the  use  of  general 
revenue  financing,  and  revision  of  the  in- 
vestment policy  of  the  railroad  retirement 
fund; 

(O)  the  relationship  between  social  secu- 
rity and  railroad  retirement  in  the  areas  of 
benefits,  tax  rates,  and  tax  base  including, 
without  limitation,  the  desirability  and  fea- 
BlblUty  of  a  merger  of  the  two  systems;  and 

(H)  such  other  matters  relating  to  the 
railroad  retirement  system  as  the  Commis- 
sion considers  necessary. 

(d)  (1)   The  Commission  shall  appoint  an 

Executive  Director  and  such  other  personnel 

as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  without 

regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United 


States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service  and  shall  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subtitle  n 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  ex- 
cept that  no  personnel  so  apfMlnted  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  in  excess  of  the  rate  au- 
thorized for  OS-IS  by  section  6332  of  such 
title. 

(2)  (A)  The  Executive  Director,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commission,  is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
on  a  temporary  or  Intermittent  basis  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates 
for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized  for  OS-18 
by  section  6332  of  such  title. 

(B)  The  Commission  shall  employ  the 
services  of  an  actuarial  consultant  holding 
membership  in  the  American  Academy  of 
Actuaries  and  qualified  in  the  evaluation  of 
pension  plans.  Such  consultant  may  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  m  of 
chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(e)  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and 
any  other  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government  is  au- 
thorised to  cooperate  with  and  assist  the 
Commission,  at  its  request,  in  carrying  out 
Its  duties  by  furnishing  services,  informa- 
tion, data,  or  other  material  which  the  Com- 
mission feels  will  be  helpful  in  carrying 
out  Its  duties. 

(f)  P*und8  appropriated  to  the  President 
shall  be  available  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  Commission,  other  than  expenses  in- 
curred pursuant  to  subparagraph  (e)  of  this 
section. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
July  1.  1971,  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  full  and  complete  report  of  the 
study  authorized  by  this  section  together 
with  its  rcommendations  for  changes  in  the 
railroad  retirement  system  designed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  levels  of  benefits  thereunder 
on  an  actuarially  sound  basis.  The  Oommis- 
slon shall  cease  to  exist  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  submission  of  such  report. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

0£LS56d 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  recoijslder  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Subsequently,  the  following  proceed- 
ings occurred  on  HH.  15733.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  votes  by  which  HH.  15733 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  as  to  what  his  purpose  is  in 
seeking  reconsideration  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  This  relates  to  the  15- 
l>ercent  increase  In  railroad  retirement 
so  that  the  added  inccmie  of  veterans 
will  not  cause  them  to  lose  any  of  their 

pension.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia).  The  Chair  hesi- 
tates to  interrupt  the  Senator,  but  the 
Senate  Is  operating  imder  controlled 
time.  Would  the  able  majority  leader  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 

charged?      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  such  request. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  likelihood  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  discuss  this  bill  at 
length  as  to  its  reconsideration,  but 
would  it  be  in  order  for  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  to  request  unanimous 
consent  that  In  no  event  would  a  vote 
on  the  bill  after  its  reconsideration  be 
delayed  beyond  1:30  pjn.  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  forced  to  object  to  reconsider- 
ation, unless  we  can  dispose  of  this  mat- 
ter as  expeditiously  as  possible,  even 
though  I  think  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  wants 
done,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
legislation  has  been  passed  and  the 
motion  to  reconsider  has  been  tabled. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  it  will  only  take  1  or  2  minutes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  not  what 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  had  in  mind. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  It  is  exactly 
what  I  had  in  mind.  I  want  to  be  as- 
sured that  debate  would  not  extend  be- 
yond 1 :  30  pjn^^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no.  We  can  do 
it  in  5  minutes.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  in  no  event  will  the 
debate  on  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
exteiid  beyond  1 :  30  p  Jtn.  and  that  by  that 
time,  or  prior  thereto,  a  final  vote  will 

be  had  on  the  bill.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia).  Before  putting  the 
question,  the  Chair  would  ask  the  clerk 
to  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R. 
15733,  an  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amencbnent  No.  734  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  debate  not  extend  beyond  the  hour 

of 

Mr.  ALLEN.  1:30  p.m. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  debaU  and  dis 

The     PRESmiNQ     OFFICI R 

Chair  hears  no  objection,  anc 

ordered.  i     ^  x\._* 

Is  there  objection  to  the  re<^iest  that 

the  votes  by  which  the  bill  waaj 

third  time  and  passed  now  I 

sidered?  The  Chair  hears  none 

so  ordered. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 

AMXNDMKNT    NO.    134 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President 
my  amendment  No.  734  and  afek  that  it 

be  stated.  _.,--».«  .«-, 

The     PRESIDING     OFPICp 
HucHis> .  The  amendment  will  be  stated 
The   assistant   legislative   c|erk    pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendmertt. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Presld^t.  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readmg 
of  the  amendment  be  ^spenseti  ^^■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI^.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  anC.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will 
in  the  Rbcord. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to 
In  the  Record,  reads  as  foU 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  ne 
follows: 

"SBC      .  Notwithstanding  any 
vision  of  law.  In  dertermlning  th 
come  of   any   person  lor^^^fy, : 
purpose  of  determining  eliglbUl 
amount  of  dependency  and  Ind 
oensatlon    under    section    415    , 
^Tnlted  States  Code,  or  '"g"'^^"']'  \?  °' ^^^i^ 
amount  of  pension  under  cb«PtiL,^*J?  ""! 
38,  united  SUt«  Code,  or  the  d«t  »«°*«^ 
of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act 
°^  t^M  ?heU  shaU  not  be  Included  In  such 
income  the  amount  of  any  Inc^ase  In  the 
^SSuUy  or  pension  payable  *»  ^^"ff  Jf^^" 
under  the  Railroad  R«»«°^«"*l  ^^^  ,^.^®il 
or  the  Railroad  RetU^ment  Acj  of  1935  re- 
sulting from  the  enactment  ofl  this  Act  II, 
for  the  month   (or  any  portlori  thereof)   in 
which  this  Act  was  enacted,  or  fir  any  month 
(or  any  portion  of  any  month)  Mter  D«<*m- 
ber  31    1969,  and  prior  to  the  nionth  follow- 
ine  the  month  In  which  this  Afct  Is  enacted 
such  person  Is  entitled  to  (1)  ab  annuity  or 
pension  under  the  RalUoad  Re^ment  Act 
of   1937  or  the  Railroad  Retlr<^ent  Act  of 
1935.    and    (2)    dependency    aqd    Ifdenmity 
compensaUon  under  section  416  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  or  pension  under  chap- 
ter 15  of  title  38,  United  Stat«<  Code,  or  the 
first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans 
Pension  Act  of  1959." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Presijlent,  before 
discussing  my   amendment^  I   wish   to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eaglkton)   for  ttie  excellent 
job     our    Subcommittee    en    Railroad 
Retirement  did  in  taking  tiis  proposed 
legislation  and  revising  it  in  a  realistic 
and  workable  manner.  As   :hairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  he  took  the  lead  and 
the  responsibility  in  making  necessary 
changes,    and    then    guided    this    bill 
through  our  full  committde  keeping  it 
Intact  in  concepts  and  principles. 

There  are  today  numen)us  Items  of 
unfinished  business  facing  the  Senate. 
Much  of  this  "unfinished  lusiness"  will 
require  careful  scrutiny  \o  determine 
whether,  or  in  what  form,  it  should  be 
enacted  to  best  serve  the  njitional  inter- 
est. However,  Mr.  President,  a  bill  such 
as    the   one   before    the    5;enate   today 
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should  be  passed  immediately  because 
its  merit  is  without  question. 

This  bill  provides  beneficiaries  of  the 
railroad  retirement  fund  with  a  15- 
percent  increase  in  benefits,  retroactive 
to  January  1  of  this  year.  This  increase 
is  comparable  to  that  recently  provided 
for  social  security  beneficiaries. 

I  deeplj-  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
bill  has  taken  so  long  to  get  before  the 
Senate.  This  is  the  fault  of  no  individual, 
but  rather  stems  from  the  fact  that  our 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  its  numerous  subcommittees  handle 
such  a  large  amount  of  the  legislation 
which  is  vital  to  the  health,  education, 
and  welfare  of  all  our  citizens.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  comparable 
social  security  increase  of  15  percent,  also 
retroactive  to  January  1,  has  been  re- 
ceived by  beneficiaries  since  April,  while 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  payments  under  this 
proposed  legislation  can  actually  be  made 
before  faU. 

Because  the  social  security  system  is 
such  a  comprehensive  and  widespread 
social  insurance  system,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  which  Is  smaller 
and  affects  only  retired  railroad  workers 
and  their  families.  However,  the  railroad 
retirement  system  is  today  providing 
benefits  to  around  980,000  annuitants. 
dependents  and  survivors.  In  other  words, 
nearly  a  million  Americans  are  currently 
dependent  on  the  fixed  incomes  provided 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  in  this  cham- 
ber is  aware  of  the  difficulty  encountered 
by  all  older  Americans  who  are  trying  to 
live  on  a  fixed  income  during  these  times 
of  inflation.  Since  1965,  we  have  watched 
the  consumer  price  index  leap  from  109.9 
to  117.1  in  1967  to  a  present  high  of  134.6. 
If  we  as  a  nation  insist  on  taxation 
through  Inflation,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  provide  necessary  benefits  to  our 
senior  citizens  attempting  to  live  on  fixed 
Incomes. 

This  brings  me,  Mr.  President,  to  my 
pending  amendment,  which  Is  really 
quite  simple. 

Many  beneficiaries  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  as  well  as  under  social 
security,  also  received  monthly  payments 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  However,  the  laws  deal- 
ing with  benefits  for  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents and  their  survivors  peg  benefits 
to  an  Income  test  and,  in  determining 
annual  income  for  this  purpose,  social  se- 
curity and  railroad  retirement  benefits 
are  defined  as  constituting  Income. 

The  result  that  flows  from  this  situa- 
tion is  that,  absent  an  amendment  such 
as  I  have  offered,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  decrease  the  amount  of 
its  monthly  pensions  as  a  result  of  the 
15-percent  Increase  In  railroad  retire- 
ment annuities  in  the  not  uncommon 
situation  where  an  Individual  quali- 
fies and  is  eligible  for  both  beneflts. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  an  exercise  In 
circular  government  that  is  self-defeat- 
ing. As  we  raise  beneflts  under  railroad 
retirement  for  our  elderly  because  of 
inflation  and  the  ever-Increasing  cost 
of  living  with  one  hand,  we  are  refus- 
ing to  Increase  their  buying  power  be- 


cause with  our  other  hand  we  are  re- 
ducing the  pensions  paid  to  those  who 
also  qualify  for  veterans'  benefits.  The 
result  leaves  the  individual  little  better 
or  no  better  off  than  he  was  before,  and 
is  highly  inequitable. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment merely  provides  that  the  15-per- 
cent increase  in  railroad  retirement  an- 
nuities provided  in  the  pending  bill  will 
be  disregarded  in  determining  the  an- 
nual Income  of  any  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  a  pen- 
sion or  for  dependency  or  Indemnity 
compensation  under  Federal  laws  pro- 
viding these  benefits  for  veterans  and 
their  families. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  chairman  of  our 
Railroad  Retirement  Subcommittee  will 
accept  this  amendment.  _ 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is 
fully  approved  by  the  committee  and  as 
far  as  I  know  by  everyone  concerned. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  state  for  the  Record  that 
I  support  the  amendment,  and  I  want 
the  Record  to  so  show. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  sup- 
port the  amendment.  My  only  reason  for 
insisting  that  a  time  be  set  for  the  final 
disposition  of  the  bill  was  to  prevent 
the  bill  from  being  taken  as  a  vehicle  for 
an  extended  discussion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  I,  too,  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the   amendment  of   the   Senator   from 
Vermont. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  the  bill  Is  passed,  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  support  the  bill. 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER     (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  ^  ^. 

The  bill  (H.R.  15733)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 

table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  KM.,  FRIDAY.  JUNE  26.  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
the  IntenUon  of  the  leadership  at  that 
time— and  this  meets  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Wiluams)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannom)— to  caU  up  the  stockpile  bills. 
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There  will  very  likely  be  a  rollcall  vote. 
Without  question,  there  will  be  one.  and 
very  likely  there  will  be  others,  so  the 
Senate  should  be  on  notice. 


ate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  will  be  stated. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  YOUNG  OP  OHIO 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  dis- 
posal of  the  stockpile  bills  on  tomorrow, 
on  the  basis  of  the  conference  reports  to 
be  presented,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PRCXxRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  should  say,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  possibilities  are 
very  strong  that  there  will  be  a  Satur- 
day session.  It  would  be  the  hope  of  the 
joint  leadership  that  as  much  of  the 
Calendar  as  possible  could  be  cleared  be- 
fore we  adjourn  for  the  Independence 
Day  beginning  at  the  conclusion  of 
business  Thursday  next. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  joint  leadership, 
with  the  disposal  of  the  education  ap- 
propriation bill— hopefully,  this  eve- 
ning— to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  913,  S.  3842,  a  bill  to  Im- 
prove and  modernize  the  postal  service 
and  to  establish  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
This  is  a  very  important  bill.  The  Senate 
should  be  on  notice.  Hopefully,  we  might 
be  able  to  dispose  of  it  well  in  advance 
of  the  recess  and,  consider  as  well  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriations 
measure  and  other  matters  which  have 
been  backed  up  on  the  Calendar  pend- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  pending 
measure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  able  majority  leader 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Anent  the 
possibility  of  a  Saturday  session,  is  it  the 
majority  leader's  feeling  that  if  we  do 
have  a  Saturday  session,  there  wlU  be 
every  likelihood  of  rollcall  votes  and 
that,  therefore.  Senators  should  be  thus 
put  on  notice? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  In  sum, 
that  is  my  anticipation. 

I  am  not  happy  about  having  Satur- 
day sessions,  especially  in  view  of  the 
long  hours  which  the  Senate  will  have 
undergone  this  week;  but  I  am  pleased 
with  the  cooperation  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  trying  to  ex- 
pedite proposed  legislation  and  to  push 
the  President's  programs  through  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 


INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
T.  Keith  Glennan,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

■nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ings  account  of  my  daughter,  Elsie,  and 
trust  custody  over  10  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Milwaukee — now  Atlanta— Braves,  10 
shares  In  American  Motors,  and  four 
shares  in  AlUs-Chalmers.  all  for  my  son, 
Ted;  and  four  shares  of  stock  In  As- 
sociated Dry  Goods  for  my  daughter, 
Elsie. 

The  value  of  my  holdings  has 
diminished  since  my  last  report  1  year 
ago  by  about  $15,000.  I  estimate  my  net 
worth  to  be  about  $160,000. 

To  Vae  best  of  my  knowledge,  tJils  Is  an 
accurate  record  of  my  financial  holdings 
and  obUgati<His. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resiune  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  a  lim- 
itation of  3  minutes  on  statements  there- 
in.   

FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
1963, 1965, 1967,  and  1969, 1  submitted  for 
the  Record  the  history  of  my  financial 
holdings  from  the  time  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  Senate  In  August  of  1957  untU 
January  of  1969. 

In  order  to  firing  the  full  record  up 
to  date,  I  submit  herewith  the  history 
of  my  financial  holdings  since  Jsuauary 
of  1969. 

There  has  been  no  substantial  change 
in  the  general  makeup  of  my  assets.  The 
bulk  of  my  assets  are  still  In  U.S.  Treas- 
ury bonds  and  notes,  as  they  have  been 
since  late  1963.  The  value  of  these  hold- 
ings is  about  $110,000.  In  addition,  I  now 
have  $5,000  in  munlctptd  bonds. 

My  other  assets  include  ownership  of 
my  home  and  furnishings  in  Washing- 
ton, on  which  I  owe  a  substantial  mort- 
gage to  the  Perpetual  Building  Associa- 
tion of  Washington.  D.C.;  ownership  of 
my  home  and  furnishings  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  on  which  I  owe  a  mortgage  to  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  from  which  home  I 
have  received  no  Income  this  past  year; 
ownership  of  one  1967  automobile; 
ownership  of  checking  accounts  In  two 
Washington  banks  and  one  Madison  bank 
with  balances  of  about  $3,000. 

I  have  trust  custody  of  a  small  sav- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consait  that, 
notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  the 
morning  hour  within  2  minutes,  morning 
business  may  continue  for  a  brief  period, 
upon  the  completion  of  which  the  un- 
finished business  will  then  be  laid  before 
the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERLY  TRADE  IN  TEXTILE  ARTI- 
CLES  AND  ARTICLES  OP  LEATHER 
FOOTWEAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  able  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  Introduced  S.  3723.  a  blU 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  trade  and  the 
im.portation  of  textile  articles  and  arti- 
cles of  leather  footwear.  He  made  a  very 
fine  explanation  of  the  contents  of  th£ 
bill  earlier,  and  he  very  graciously  al- 
lowed the  junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  Senators  to  become 
cosponsors  of  that  bill. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire stated,  the  bill  would  limit  1970 
imports  of  textile  articles  and  leather 
footwear  to  the  average  quantity  which 
entered  the  United  States  annually  in 
the  years  1967  and  1968,  and  after  1970 
there  would  be  an  adjustment  upward 
or  downward  annusdly  of  the  permissible 
imports  in  pr(H>ortiOD  to  the  increases 
or  decreases  in  domestic  consumption. 

The  able  Senator  also  pointed  out  that 
the  bill  would  provide  that  a  domestic 
industry  would  be  eligible  for  escape 
clause  or  other  adjustment  assistance 
where  imports  are  found  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial cause  of  serious  injury  or  the 
threat  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  tJiat  the  time 
has  come  ioc  Congress  to  take  action 
in  this  field. 

We  are  our  brother's  keeper.  But,  this 
is  not  a  one-way  street.  Our  brother 
must  not  have  it  all  his  way.  He  must 
recognize  that  we  have  our  own  prob- 
lems, too.  We  have  our  balance  of  vb^- 
ments  deficit.  We  have  our  unemploy- 
ment problems.  And  we  have  our  suffer- 
ing Industries.  Our  balance-of-pajrmenta 
deficit  is  increased  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  other  coimtries  to  usurp 
our  own  markets  and  restrict  us  from 
theirs.  At  the  same  time,  our  unemploy- 
ment will  continue  to  increase  and  our 
factories  will  close  dofwn. 
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Thus,  we  must  understand  tt  at  we  are 
in  a  trade  war  and  that  we  tave  been 
in  a  trade  war  for  quite  some  time.  That 
trade  war  has  now  intensified,  with  the 
results— as  I  have  already  indicated— 
of  a  growing  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  shutting  down  ofj  our  fac- 
tories, and  thousands  of  our  lieople  be- 
ing thrown  out  of  work.  I 

Charity  begins  at  home,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  Congress  must  act  nok  to  regu- 
late the  inflow  of  shoes,  textil^,  and  so 
forth,  in  order  to  stop  the  <^utflow  of 
American  jobs.  ! 

Mr  President,  no  longer  can  we  toler- 
ate a  unUateral  trade  policy  that  works 
against  our  own  Industries  and  the  work- 
ers in  those  industries,  while  at  the  same 
time  working  to  the  benefit  I  of  other 
countries  which  resort  to  clevir  and  in- 
novative trade  restricUons  to  keep  our 
goods  out  of  their  markets.        I 

We  must  stop  giving  our  country 
away  That  is  precisely  wha(  we  have 
been  doing.  We  have  been  *i\ing  our 
country  away. 

The  time  has  come  for  ua  to  think 
first  of  our  own  industries  an  i  our  own 
workers.  ^     . 

Other  countries  have  be<n  having 
their  way  too  long  and  restricting  us 
from  their  markets  while  at  the  same 
time  attempting  to  usurp  (wrs.  They 
have  been  doing  a  very  effective  job  of  It. 
as    the    unemployment    statistics    now 

show.  J  .,  ^ 

Congress  must  take  action  because  the 
people  of  America  cry  out  forour  h^p 
We  must  respond  to  our  own  people, 
because  only  in  that  way  cat  we  con- 
tinue to  have  thriving  Industrie,  a  thriv- 
ing economy,  a  strong  America,  with 
Americans  at  work— who.  bi  the  way, 
pay  taxes  and  thus  help  to  be^r  the  b^- 
dens  not  only  of  our  own  domiestlc  needs 
but  also  of  the  needs  of  other  countries 
in  many,  many  ways,  the  MUl-McIntyre 
bill  should  be  enacted  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr<  President. 
I  associate  myself  with  the  aWe  remarks 
Just  made  by  the  distlnguishied  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  He  has  p\lt  this  mat- 
ter In  clear  perspective  and  I  concur  In 
the  views  he  has  just  expreffled. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virglr^a.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  his  kind  comments 
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FORMER   SECRETARY    0|P   STATE 
DEAN  ROSK    i 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mi  President, 
former  Secretary  of  State  pean  Rusk, 
presided  at  a  forum  on  "Ltw  and  the 
Cambodian  Incursion"  sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law. 

This  question  was  put  to!  Mr.  Rusk: 
What  did  he  think  of  the  Ujilted  States 
presence  in  Cambodia? 

Dean  Rusk  replied: 

It  is  unseemly  for  me  to  be  i  grandstand 
quarterback  or  to  throw  brtelbats 


not 


find 


Vietnam.  We 
our  greatest 


the  new  President   could 
to  that  which  eluded  tis. 

We   tried   to  win  peace  In 
failed  to  do  so  and  thla  wa« 
dUappolntment.  We  are  all  In  tlie  same  canoe 
In  turbulent  watert. 

Mr.  President,  this 
Rusk  is  tjTpical  of  the 


statement 


beca\ue 
answers 


fought  very  hard  while  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 
He  and  his  associates  failed,  as  he 
pointed  out  at  this  symposium. 

But.  Dean  Rusk,  unlike  some  of  his 
colleagues,  does  not  now  make  speeches 
throughout  the  Nation  condemning  the 
new  President  for  not  being  able  to  do 
what  the  previous  President  tried  to  do 
and  could  not  do. 

While  Mr.  Rusk  was  Secretary  of  State, 
I.  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Virginia,  found 
myself  In  disagreement  with  him  on 
some  occasions.  I  was  not  In  agreement 
with  much  of  his  philosophy  as  to  how 
the  war  should  be  conducted,  nor  did  I 
agree  with  him  that  we  shoiUd  be  in  a 
ground  war  in  Asia,  but  I  always  held 
Dean  Rusk  in  the  highest  esteem.  Always 
was  he  forthright  and  honorable. 

I  fed  that  he  is  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican. He  has  rendered  our  Govemmoit 
splendid  service  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  One  reason  he  has  been  able  im- 
selflshly  to  render  such  valuable  service 
is  dramatiaed  by  the  statement  he  made 
before  this  forum  on  law  and  the  Cam- 
bodian Incursion,  when  he  said,  "It  is 
unseemly  for  me  to  be  a  grandstand 
quarterback  or  to  throw  brickbats  be- 
cause the  new  President  could  not  find 
answers  to  that  which  eluded  us" — 
meaning  the  administration  which  he 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  other 
members  of  the  previoiis  administration 
would  be  wise  to  follow  the  course  being 
pursued  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk.  That  is,  to  withhold  their  con- 
demnation of  President  Nixon  because 
President  Nixon  has  not  been  able,  up  to 
this  point,  to  accomplish  what  the  John- 
son administration  was  unable  to  ac- 
complish during  its  tenure. 

This  whole  matter  of  Southeast  Asia, 
particularly  American  involvement  In 
Vietnam,  is  a  very  difBcult  one.  Dean 
Rusk  as  Secretary  of  State  did  all  that 
he  could  to  try  to  bring  a  solution.  He 
faUed. 

I  feel  that  President  Nixon  Is  doing  all 
that  he  can  to  try  to  bring  a  solution. 
He  is  certainly  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. He  has  brought  back  115,000  Ameri- 
can troops  already  since  he  has  been  in 
office.  He  has  committed  himself  to 
bringing  back  50,000  more  by  October 
and  an  additional  100.000  between  Oc- 
tober and  next  spring. 

Thus,  President  Nixon  has  reversed 
the  trend  of  sending  men  to  Vietnam  and 
is  beginning  their  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam. 

I  therefore  feel  that  the  President  de- 
serves consideration  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problem  which 
faces  him. 

Dean  Rusk  as  perhaps  the  foremost 
representative  of  the  previous  tidmln- 
Istration.  being  Secretary  of  State,  rec- 
ognizes that  fact.  And  he  refuses  to  be  a 
Monday  morning  quarterback  and  con- 
demn the  new  President  for  being  unable 
to  do  what  the  previous  President  sought 
to  do  but  was  unable  to  accomplish. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution.  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate : 


H.R.  18127.  An  act  making  aK>roprlatlons 
for  public  works  for  water,  pollution  control, 
and  power  development,  including  the  Corps 
of  Engineers — ClvU,  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  related  independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes: 

and 

HJ.  Res.  1259.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  eilectlveness  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1960  to  July  30,  1970. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred,  as  Indicated: 

HJl.  18127.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water,  poUutlon  control, 
and  power  development.  Including  the  Corps 
of  Engineers — ClvU,  the  Panama  CaiuU,  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  and  related  independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, imd  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hoixmcs) : 

HJl.  17138.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  PoUce  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1958  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers-  Salary  Act  of  1966  to  Increase  sal- 
aries, and  for  other  purposes:  and 

UJ.  Res.  1264.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


by  Dean 

inilvldual.  He 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HoLUNos)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 

Saub  or  Firm  ELScraic  Powr«  roK 
RasALS,  1965-1968 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  transmitting,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  pub- 
lication "Sales  of  Firm  Electric  Power  for 
Resale.  1965-68"  (with  an  accompanying 
pubUcaUon):  to  the  Committee  on  Ckan- 
merce. 

RXPOBT    OF    COMPTKOLLEE    GZNTkJkL 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  a  report  on  the  weak  enforcement  of 
Federal  eanlUUon  standards  at  meat  plants 
by  the  Consimier  and  Marketing  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  dated  June  24,  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Urban  Trajtic  QpiatATiONS 
Improvements  Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  urban  area  traffic  operations 
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Improvement  programs  ( TOPICS) .  dated  De- 
cember 1969  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  on  Prince  Parking  PACiLrnES 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Transportation,  uansmlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  fringe  parking  facilities, 
dated  December  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Report  on  Highway  Relocation 
Assistance 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  highway  relocation  assist- 
ance, dated  January  16,  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


made  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
vention fof  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  read  substantially 
as  follows: 


"  'Amendment 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  HOLLINCS) : 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  IUsolution  4 
(By  Mr.  A.  D.  Brown) 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  calling  of  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative 
to  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  states 
to  enact  laws  to  prohibit  sedition  and 
criminal  anaxchy 

"Whereas,  subversive  elements  present  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  the  state  of  Louisiana 
and  other  states;  and 

"Whereas,  cognizant  of  this  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger,  most  states.  Including  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  enacted  criminal  anarchy  stat- 
utes, sedition  statutes  and  subversive  activity 
control  statutes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of  Ccrm,' 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Steve  Nelson 
(350  U.S.  497)  rendered  state  sedition  and 
criminal  anarchy  laws  virtually  Inoperable 
on  the  grounds  that  Coaogrese  has  occupied 
this  field  of  legislation  to  the  exclusion  of 
parallel  state  legislation  and  that  the  domi- 
nant Interest  of  the  federal  government  pre- 
cludes state  Intervention  In  oases  of  sedition 
against  the  United  States;   and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  legislation  in  this 
field,  namely  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act,  was  considered  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  In  the  1967  case  of  United 
States  v.  Eugene  Frank  Robel  (389  VB.  268) 
and  was  held  to  be  \inconstltutlonal  insofar 
ae  this  Act  was  used  to  prohibit  the  em- 
ployment In  a  defense  facility  of  active  mem- 
bers of  Communist  action  organizations  who 
have  the  specific  Intent  of  furthering  the 
unlawful  goals  of  such  ojiganlzatloos;  and 

"Whereas,  the  aforementioned  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  othw- 
decisions  of  this  Court  In  the  field  of  con- 
trol of  subversive  activities  have  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  prohibited  Congress  and  the 
various  state  legislatures  from  enacting  laws 
prohibiting  these  criminal  and  seditious  ac- 
tivities; and  _^ 

"Whereas,  It  Is  urgent  and  essential  and 
to  the  best  Interest  of  the  citizens  of  this  and 
all  other  sUtes  that  subversive  activity  be 
prohibited: 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  Loul- 
Blsma,  the  Senate  conctining  herein,  that.  In 
conformity  with  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  appUcatlon  is  hereby 


"  'The  Congress  may  by  law  prohibit  the  ad- 
vocating or  teaching,  in  any  manner.  In  pub- 
Uc  or  private,  of  the  subversion  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
by  violence  or  other  means.  The  Oongre« 
may  by  law  prohibit  the  organizing  or  be- 
coming a  member  of  any  organization  or  so- 
ciety which  is  known  to  the  offender  to  advo- 
cate, teach  or  practice  the  subversion  or  de- 
struction of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  by  violence  or  other  means. 

"  'Each  state  may  by  law  prohibit  the  ad- 
vocating or  teaching,  In  any  manner.  In  pub- 
lic or  private,  of  the  subversion  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
or  of  such  state  by  violence  or  other  means. 
Each  State  may  by  law  prohibit  the  organiz- 
ing or  becoming  a  member  of  any  organiza- 
tion or  society  which  Is  known  to  the  of- 
fender to  advocate,  teach  or  practice  the 
subversion  or  destruction  of  the  govemmeart 
of  the  United  States  or  of  such  state  by  vio- 
lence or  other  means.' 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  duly  attested 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  shall 
be  transmitted  Imedlately  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Louisiana  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  Cangre«  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  and  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Riq>er8entatlve8  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  the  State  of  Loul- 
slftii&< 

"John  S.  Garret, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"C.  C.  Atcock, 
"Lieutenant    Oovemor    and    President 
of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Municipal 
Assembly,  Okinawa,  Ryukyu  Islands,  de- 
manding total  and  immediate  removal  of 
polBon-gas  weapons  from  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Municipal 
Assembly,  Okinawa,  Ryukyu  Islands,  pro- 
testing against  Injury  to  a  student  of  Ma- 
chara  Senior  High  School,  Okinawa,  by  a 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  member;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Forces. 


ments  on  certain  claims  which  are  certified 
to  Congress  and  to  provide  equivalent  au- 
thority for  administrative  settlement  and 
payment  of  claims  under  section  2733  of  title 
10  and  section  715  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code  (Rept.  No.  91-972) ;  and 

H.R.  13407.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Public  Marine  Fisheries  Compact 
(R^t.  No.  91-973). 

By  Mr.  BCENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2016.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Plymouth- 
Provlncetown  Celebration  Commission  (Rept. 
No.  91-061). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  646.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes  (Bept.  No. 
91-962); 

H.  (3on.  Res.  673.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  lOOth  annlversery  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  (Rept.  No.  91-fl<B); 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  576.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  the  Congress  sends  congrattilatlons  and 
greetings  to  Ohio  Northern  University  on  the 
occasion  of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  its 
founding  and  extends  the  hope  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  Ohio  Northern 
University  will  continue  to  grow  and  pros- 
per In  centuries  yet  to  come  (Rept.  No.  ftl- 
964). 

By  Mr.  SCOIT,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  193.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  (8. 
1418)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oarle- 
ton  R.  McQuown"  to  the  Chief  Commlaslooea' 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon 
(Rept.  No.  91-974). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  resolution 
establishing  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  (Rept.  No.  91-976). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  consent 
to  and  enter  into  the  Mld-Atlantlc  States  Air 
Pollution  Control  Compact,  cresting  the  Mld- 
Atlantlc  States  Air  Pollution  Control  (Dom- 
mlBsion  as  an  Intergovernmental,  Federal- 
State  agency  (Rept.  No.  91-976) . 


REPORTS.  OP  A  COMMTTTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1187.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Marooe 
Rojos  Rodriguez  (Rept.  No.  01-966) ; 

S.  1628.  A  bill  granting  the  ooosent  of 
Congress  to  the  Western  Interstate  Nuclear 
Compact,  and  related  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-960); 

S.  3122.  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  Southern  District  of  Missis- 
sippi at  Gulport,  Miss.  (Rept.  No.  91-«67); 

H.R.  1608.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeck 
Kuncek  (Rept.  No.  91-068) ; 

HJl.  2275.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  John 
Thomas  Cosby,  Jr.   (Rept.  No.  91-960): 

HJR.  3348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  Darden  (Rept. 
No.  91-070); 

HJl.  4246.  An  act  to  discontinue  the  annual 
report  to  Congress  as  to  the  administrative 
settlement  of  personal  property  claims  of 
military  personnel  and  civilian  employees 
(Rept.  No.  91-971 ) ; 

H.R.  4247.  An  act  to  amend  section  2743 
of  title  10,  United  States  Oode,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  concerned  to  make  partial  pay- 


EXECUnVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

Robert  McCUntock,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Venezuela; 

Roswell  D.  McClellan,  of  New  York,  a 
Forelg^n  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Republic  of  Niger;  and 

Maurice  J.  WllUams,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  4025.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in   textile   articles   and   articles   of   leather 
footwear,   and  for   other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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SCHW:  UKEB 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gk)R£  w 
troduced  the  bill  appear  later  In 
uxider  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  ( for  himself , 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr 

S.  4026.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
of  the  Interior   to  establish  the 
Koscluszko  Home  National  Hi 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
poses:    to   the   Committee   on 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr   Hartke 
troduced  the  bill  appear  later  in 
under   the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS; 

S  4027.  A  bUi  for  the  relief  ■ 
Colamonaco;  to  the  Committee  oi 
clary. 
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S    402&— INTRODUCTION 
TO      PROVIDE      FOR 
TRADE     IN     TEXTILE 
AND      ARTICLES      OF 
FOOTWEAR 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  ^e  break 
down  in  negotiaUon  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  on  voluntary  import 
quotas  creates  a  grave  problenf  in  inter- 
national trade.  In  these  negotiations.  I 
have  firmly  supported  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. This  is  not  to  say  that  I 
have  agreed  with  administration  action 
in  all  respects.  It  is  to  say  that  tt  have  ap- 
proved and  supported  administration  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  volunUry  ^greement 
on  import  quotas.  Moreover,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  commend  the  administration  for 
its  refusal  to  accept  the  stubborn  and 
arbitrary  position  of  the  Japanese. 

Perhaps  the  Japanese  willjret  recon- 
sider and  alter  their  position.  TJnless  they 
do  so.  the  Congress,  as  I  aiid  several 
others  have  frequenUy  forewarned,  will 
proceed  to  give  necessary  and|  Justifiable 
consideration  to  American  interests. 

In  the  early  1960s  this  country  was 
selling  abroad,  on  an  annual  average,  be- 
tween $5  and  $6  billion  more  i^  products 
than  we  were  importing.  In!  1968.  that 
differential  feU  to  less  than  J  $1  billion. 
At  a  superficial  glance  this  iioxAA  seem 
to  be  a  potentiaUy  catastroph^  situation 
and    the    protectionists — tru«    to    their 
natiu-e— would  like  to  capital!^  on  it.  But 
in  fact  this  does  not  mean  thiat  we  have 
lowered  our  export  rate,  whicl  i  continues 
to  increase  by  8  to  10  percent  a  year: 
rather  it  is  that  exports  are  not  increas- 
ing as  rapidly  as  imports  whi<  h  last  year 
went  up  24  percent.  There  is  nothing  ir- 
remediable about  such  a  rise:  it  merely 
indicates  that  other  nations  Eire  follow- 
ing our  own  lead  in  expanding  their  for- 
eign trade.  Unfortunately  sotne  Ameri- 
can industries — agriculture,  (textiles,  the 
manufacture  of  bicycles  and  shoes,  for 
Instance — have  suffered  serious  setbacks 
as   a   result  of   this   compel  ition   from 
abroad.  This  must  be  solved — as  I  am 
convinced  it  can  be— without  excessively 
restrictive     Import     prohibi  ions,     and 
with  regulations  controlling  the  outflow 
of  American  capital  and  with  voluntary 
bilateral  agreements.  Without  this,  im- 
port restrictions  are  necessary. 

Most  bills  Introduced  In  Cdngress  as  a 
remedy  would  set  up  a  systfem  of  quo- 
tas for  imports.  But  such  a  solution  to 
ttie  dilemma  will  have  an  ev(  n  more  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  nation;  il  economy 


than  did  the  old-fashioned  high  tariff 
system.  If  we  cut  imports,  we  will  im- 
mediately be  placed  on  a  retaliatory  see- 
saw with  other  countries  which,  in  turn, 
will  stop  exports.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  US.  world  export  trade  is  still 
nearly  20  percent  of  the  whole — and  this 
means  many  more  thousands  of  jobs  for 
Americans  than  could  ever  be  salvaged 
by  adopting  a  series  of  ad  hoc  quota  sys- 
tems which  would  have  to  imdergo  con- 
stant and  endless  revision  to  keep  them 
in  line  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  regulation  of  such  a  system 
would  prove  almost  impossible.  The  bi- 
partisan Randall  Commission  which 
studied  otu-  trade  policies  and  wrote  an 
exhaustive  report  on  them  noted  that  4 
million  American  Jobs  are  directly  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  and  produc- 
tion of  our  exports,  and — more  signifl- 
cantly — the  Commission  pointed  out  that 
this  nimiber  could  be  increased  only  if 
we  avoid  excessively  restrictive  prac- 
tices. 

I  recall  when  Premier  Khrushchev 
bragged  that  "We  will  bury  you"— and 
then  explained  that  he  really  meant  he 
would  defeat  us  in  the  "peaceful  war  of 
trade."  Americans  may  not  have  taken 
that  boast  seriously,  but  the  Russians 
have  become  a  major  trading  nation, 
and.  of  course,  since  their  government 
controls  production  and  pricing,  they  can 
frequently  offer  more  favorable  terms 
than  their  competitors.  We  cannot  evade 
the  harsh  economic  reality  that  we  must 
both  increase  our  exports  and  arrive  at 
agreements  with  countries  which  are 
now  introducing  too  many  goods  into 
our  domestic  market.  As  an  example,  I 
would  point  to  the  voluntary  agreement, 
which  I  was  Instriunental  in  negotiating, 
whereby  Japan  limited  her  cotton  tex- 
tile exports  to  the  United  States,  exten- 
sion of  which  she  now  resists. 

In  order  that  Japan  may  know  that 
the  stanchest  advocates  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  the  Senate,  as  well  as  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  will  not 
coimtenance  the  stubborn  intransi- 
gence of  her  negotiators,  I  now  send  to 
the  desk  for  introduction  a  duplicate,  with 
the  exception  of  the  effective  date,  of  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  April  13, 1970,  by  Congress- 
man Wilbur  Mills  of  Arkansas,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  himself  long  a 
champion  of  the  Cordell  Hull  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  program. 

The  United  States  simply  cannot  re- 
main open  at  all  of  her  economic  pores, 
particularly  if  her  greatest  trading  part- 
ners stubbornly  resist  cooperation  for  our 
mutual  benefit.  As  I  have  said  on  many 
previous  occasions,  the  lack  of  regulation 
on  outflow  of  capital  has  led  to  an  inva- 
sion of  the  American  capital  market  for 
massive  expansion  of  vigorous  foreign 
competition  with  our  very  own  capital 
resources.  Moreover,  the  preferential  tax 
treatment  of  proflts  and  income  earned 
abroad  by  our  own  businessmen  and  cor- 
porations operates  as  a  subsidy  for  the 
export  of  our  own  productivity — capital, 
plant,  and  Jobs — to  the  detriment  of  our 
balance  of  payments  and  to  Increase  im- 
port  competition  by   use   of   our   own 


money  and  know-how.  On  a  later  day  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  these  mat- 
ters. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  wish  once 
again  to  commend  the  administration  for 
a  diligent  effort  to  negotiate  a  voluntary 
import  agreement  with  Japan.  Failure 
makes  action  by  Congress  necessary. 
This  is  the  reason  I  have  made  this 
speech  and  the  reason  I  now  introduce 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho).  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  4025)  to  provide  for  or- 
derly trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles 
of  leather  footwear,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Gore,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  4026— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  MEMORIAL  TO 
THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  establish  the  Thad- 
deus Koscluszko  Home  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  sponsoring 
it  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  and  both  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScoTT  and  Mr.  Schweiker). 
Mr.  President,  it  is  always  gratifying 
to  honor  those  individuals  who  have 
committed  themselves  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  independence  in 
America.  The  legislation  which  we  are 
proposing  today  to  establish  the  Thad- 
deus Koscluszko  Home  National  Historic 
Site  in  Pennsylvania  would  properly  dis- 
tinguish such  a  man. 

Thaddeus  Koscluszko,  a  Polish  Ameri- 
can who  fought  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, made  substantial  contributions  to 
the  success  of  the  American  struggle  for 
independence.  His  expertise  in  construct- 
ing fortifications  at  West  Point  and 
Yorktown,  and  his  knowledge  of  military 
strategy,  resulted  in  the  historic  victory 
at  Yorktown.  In  addition  to  his  heroic 
efforts  there,  Koscluszko  was  instnmien- 
tal  in  securing  similar  freedoms  for  his 
own  people  in  Poland  and  worked  as  a 
diplomatic  emissary  to  France  to  insure 
harmony  between  two  young  nations. 

A  true  American  patriot,  Thaddeus 
Koscluszko  exhibited  those  fine  qualities 
of  unselfish  dedication  to  a  cause  and 
persevering  courage  which  have  re- 
mained as  the  foundation  of  human 
freedom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4026)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
Thaddeus  Koscluszko  Home  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hartke  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  for 
his  efforts  in  introducing  a  bill  authoriz- 
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ing  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  es- 
tablish the  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  at  301  Pine  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation  because  I  feel  that  all  Amer- 
icans owe  honor  to  the  memory  of  the 
man  whose  life  was  dedicated,  with  un- 
selfishness and  courage,  to  the  cause  of 

freedom  for  all  men.  . 

Mr  Koscluszko  fought  in  the  American 
Revolution  and  immediately  following 
George  Washington's  victory  at  York- 
town  returned  to  his  native  Poland  to 
lead  a  revolution  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  his  own  people.  Later,  after  returning 
again  to  the  United  States  he  gave  the 
moneys  granted  him  by  the  Congress  to 
the  cause  of  freeing  the  slaves. 

Thaddeus  Kosciuszko's  contributions  to 
the  concept  of  Uberty  for  all  men  cannot 
go  unnoticed  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  fitting 
monument  for  his  home  in  Philadelphia 
to  be  made  a  national  memorial  in  order 
to  exemplify  the  deeds  and  works  of  this 
great  Polish-American  patriot  and  I  am 
happy  to  join  efforts  to  bring  this  about. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 


8.    3723 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3723.  to  provide  for  or- 
derly trade  in  textUe  articles  and  articles 
of  leather  footwear,  and  for  otiier  pur- 
poses. __  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Rollings)  .  Without  objection. 

it  is  so  ordered.  „     .^     *.    t  ocv 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  bill  3723.  supra. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Rollings)  .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  biU  3723.  supra. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hollincs)  .  Without  objection. 

it  is  so  ordered.  , ,     ^  ■,     i 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  be  added 
Z  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bUl  3723,  supra. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Rollings)  .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  ^   ,  „ei, 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat.  at  Uie  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweik«»)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  3723.  supra. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  rollings)  .  Without  objection, 

it  is  so  ordered.  ,^    .^     *.    t  »cv 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  bill  3723,  supra. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  and  the  name  or 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  bill  3723,  supra. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  tiie  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  and  the  Senator 
from  west  Virginia  ^Mr.  Byrd)  te 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  bill  37^i, 

supra.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«m- 
pore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.    3836 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  irom 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3835.  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  Federal  program  f<3r  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho).  Without  objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
72— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCTO- 
RENT  RESOLUTION  TO  ESTABLISH 
A  JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COM- 
MTTTEE  TO  CARRY  OUT  A  STUDY 
AND  INVESTIGATION  RELATING 
TO  A  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PROB- 
LEMS OF  THE  NATION'S  RAIL- 
ROADS 

Mr  JAVrrs  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GooDELL)  submitted  the  foUowing  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res  72) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Comnuttee  on 
Commerce: 

concurrent  resolution  to  establUh  a  Joint 
conM-esslonal  committee  to  carry  out  a 
study  and  investigation  for  the  purpose  of 
makmg  recommendations  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  Nation's  raU- 
roads 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (ijj«  "<''"«  °^ 
Representativea  concurring) .  ThBi,  (a)  there 
is  hereby  established  a  jomt  congressional 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee  on  RaUroads  (referred  to  hereinafter  as 
the  "Joint  committee") . 

(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  be  composed 
of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate  appoUited  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  four  from  the 
malorlty  party  and  three  from  the  minority 
^y  Ld^ven  Members  of  the  Houae  of 
Representatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  four  from  the 
majority  party  and  three  from  the  minority 

^  (J)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members.  Eight  members  of  the  Joint 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  except 
that  the  Jomt  committee  may  P^scrlbe  a 
{^r  number  of  members  to  constltuw  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  hear- 
inES  Vacancies  Ml  the  membership  of  the 
Wnt  committee  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thorlty  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  fiinctlons  of  the  Jomt  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which 
original  appointments  were  made. 


rtJNCTIONS   OF  the   JOINT   COMMITIEE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Joint  committee  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  Investiga- 
tion of  the  flnanclal  and  other  problems  of 
the  Nation's  common  carriers  by  railroad  for 
the  purpose  of  making  recommendations  for 
the  solution  of  such  problems. 

(b)  On  or  before  September  30,  1970.  the 
Joint  committee  shall  transmit  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  a  report  which  shall  contain 
Its  findings  and  recommendations,  including 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  the 
Joint  committee  shall  deem  appropriate. 
Upon  the  transmittal  of  such  report,  the 
Joint  committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

KEAKINCS 

See.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
this  concurrent  resolution,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, or  any  duly  authorized  subcammlt- 
tee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times, 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  procure  such  printing  and  binding, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
sidvisable. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  may  make  such 
rules  respecting  Its  organization  and  proce- 
dures as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  committee  or  by  any  member 
designated  by  him  or  by  the  Joint  committee, 
and  may  be  served  by  such  person  or  persons 
as  may  be  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member.  The  chairman  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee or  any  member  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses. 


STAFF    AND    ASSISTANCB 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Joint  committee  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  exjjerts,  consultants,  technicians, 
and  staff  employees  as  It  deems  necessary  and 
advisable. 

(b)  With  the  consent  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned,  the  Joint  committee  Is 
authorized  to  utilize  the  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government,  and 
may  employ  on  a  relmbiirsable  basis  or  other- 
wUe  the  services  of  such  personnel  of  any 
such  department  or  agency  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

(c)  With  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of 
any  committee  of  either  House  of  Congrees. 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  from  which 
members  of  the  Joint  committee  have  been 
appointed  the  Joint  committee  may  utUlze 
the  Information  and  facilities,  and  the  serv- 
ices of  members  of  the  staff,  of  such  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  whenever  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  conamlttee  determines  that 
such  action  Is  necessary  and  appropriate. 

EXPENSES 

Sbc.  5.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  by  any 
member  of  the  Joint  committee  duly  author- 
ized by  the  chairman. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
73— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH A  JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE  TO  CARRY  OUT  A 
STUDY  AND  INVESTIGATION  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION 
ACT 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
health  and  safety  of  American  consum- 
ers is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all  of 
us  Therefore.  It  is  always  disturbing  to 
learn  of  conditions  such  as  those  re- 
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cently  reported  by  the  Genera  1  Acooimt- 
Ing  OCQce  regarding  federalljf  Inspected 
meat  pacldng  plsmts. 

It  is  appalling  to  all  citlzers  to  think 
that  the  meat  they  buy  at  tlie  grcwery 
counter  might  contain  filth  ar  foreign 
matter.  Members  of  the  Congress  feed  a 
special  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  whp  are  en- 
titled to  protection  under  thei  law. 

As  a  farmer,  and  one  who  is  experi- 
enced in  the  production  of  fo^xlstuffs  of 
various  kinds.  I  place  a  high  value  on 
the  need  for  measures  to  Inaire  purity 
and  wholesomeness  in  all  at  the  food 
pnxlucts  that  Americans  are  privileged 
to  enjoy  through  the  bounties  lof  our  ag- 
ricultural economy.  It  has  beto  my  ex- 
perience that  those  engaged  in  food  pro- 
duction, both  growers  and  processors. 
gener&Uy  have  this  same  attitude  and 
work  diligently  and  conscientiously  to 
guard  against  any  conditions  fihat  might 
in  any  way  be  harmful  to  the  eventual 
consumer.  [ 

So  while  there  Is  every  re^json  to  be 
legitimately  concerned  about  ihe  recent 
GAO  findings,  it  would  also  be  grossly 
unfair  to  denounce  our  dotnistic  meat 
industry  without  full  consldenition  of  all 
the  facts  conoemed. 

In  order  to  provide  a  broader  perspec- 
tive for  making  judgments  injthis  mat- 
ter. I  would  like  to  call  the  alitention  of 
my  fellow  Members  to  some  of  the  con- 
ditions which  have  been  brougiht  out  re- 
cently concerning  meat  which  \t  imported 
from  other  ooimtries.  These  imported 
meat  products.  Incidentally,  may  be 
found  on  the  meat  counter  r^ht  along 
with  American  meat  products,  and  the 
consiuner  seldom  knows  the  difference. 

Under  the  standards  followed  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, imported  meat  may  be  daslared  ac- 
ceptable even  though  it  conitalns  one 
minor  defect  In  every  30  pounds,  one 
major  defect  In  400  pounds,  or;  one  criti- 
cal defect  to  each  3.000  pourids.  These 
defects  may  range  from  harmless  ex- 
traneous matter  to  such  tWngfe  as  blood 
clots,  cysts.  Insects,  ingesta  oJ  stomach 
contents,  fecal  matter,  or  maiure. 

Each  year,  aroimd  1^0,000,000 
pounds  of  meat  are  shipped  into  the 
United  States.  Less  than  1  percent  of 
this  Imported  meat  Is  actually  examined 
by  a  U3.  Government  meat  li^pector. 

According  to  the  report  of  fce  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  the  calmidar  year 
1968,  there  are  40  coim tries]  that  are 
pjermitted  to  ship  meat  to  tke  United 
States.  To  carry  out  the  inspection  of 
this  meat,  there  are  only  15  veterinarians 
abroad  and  they  have  the  job  of  check- 
ing 1,143  plants.  These  15  so-<Jalled  for- 
eign review  officers  are  backstopped  by 
the  equivalent  of  75  U.S.  inspectors  who 
have  the  responsibility  for  determining 
whether  this  meat  is  sanl:ary  and 
wholesome. 

This  method  of  checking  on  imported 
meat  contrasts  sharply  with  tHe  inspec- 
tion practices  followed  with  respect  to 
meat  processed  in  our  own  plan|ts  here  in 
the  United  States. 

In  this  country,  we  have  7,0i0  Inspec- 
tors on  the  Federal  payroll  wl  lo  keep  a 
close  watch  on  1,062  plan  s  which 
slaughter   and/or   process   elt  ler  meat 


animals  or  poultry.  Instead  of  a  random 
sampling  procedure  which  the  oversea^ 
inspectors  are  forced  to  follow,  the  do- 
mestic meat  inspectors  examine  every 
animal  for  health  before  slaughter  tmd 
every  carcass  after  slaughter  which  goes 
through  a  federally  Inspected  packing 
plant.  This  meat  must  meet  certain  high 
standards,  which  are  designed  to  assure 
consumers  of  the  best  in  quality  and 
wholesomeness. 

Within  each  State,  slaughterhouses 
and  packing  plants  are  required  to  meet 
the  same  high  standards  of  cleanliness, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967.  Staffs  of  State  inspec- 
tors are  maintained  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  these  marked  differ- 
ences in  inspection  procedures  are  quite 
significant,  considering  the  fact  that 
over  a  billion  and  a  half  pounds  of  meat 
comes  into  this  country  every  year  and 
winds  up  on  the  tables  of  American  fam- 
ilies in  the  form  of  hamburger,  bologna, 
weiners,  or  cold  cuts. 

In  view  of  these  differences,  and  es- 
pecially considering  the  relatively  small 
number  of  Federal  inspectors  available  to 
oversee  the  processing  of  meat  imported 
from  other  countries,  It  seems  both 
proper  and  necessary  that  the  Congress 
take  an  Interest  in  and  active  role  In  the 
quality  of  the  meat  inspection  service. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  objective, 
I  am  today  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  establish  a  joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  carry  out  a  study 
and  investigation  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  committee 
of  the  Congress  to  make  a  firsthand 
evaluation  of  the  plants  in  which  meat 
destined  for  consumption  in  this  country 
is  processed  and  the  level  of  inspection 
provided.  Based  upon  this  evaluation.  It 
will  be  possible  to  develop  any  additional 
legislation  that  may  be  needed,  or  to  pro- 
vide a  higher  level  of  funding  for  Inspec- 
tion, if  this  is  indicated. 

Also  this  legislation  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Members  of  Congress  to  evalu- 
ate the  level  of  supervision  of  the 
processing  done  at  State-inspected 
plants  and  to  determine  if  this  meet  is 
of  sufficient  quality  and  wholesomeness 
to  be  marketed  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho).  The  concurrent  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  73)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  as  follows: 

8.  Con.  Rzs.  73 
Concurrent  resolution  to  establish  a  joint 

congressional    committee    to   carry   out   a 

study   and    Investigation   of   the    Federal 

Meat  Inspection  Act 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hotue  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  (a)  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Administration  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (referred  to  hereinafter  as 
the  "joint  committee") . 


(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
three  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(c)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among  Its 
members.  Four  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Vacancies 
In  the  membership  of  the  Joint  committee 
shaU  not  aSect  the  authority  of  the  remain- 
ing members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the 
joint  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  original  appointments 
thereto  were  made. 

FTJNCnON    or   THE    JOINT   COMMiTTEK 

See.  2.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  function  of  the 
joint  committee  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  Investigation  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  in 
countries  that  export  meat  to  the  United 
States  with  the  view  to  determining  whether 
meat  lnsi>ectlon  Is  being  effectively  and  uni- 
formly administered,  whether  the  provisions 
of  such  Act  applicable  to  wholly  Intrastate 
operations  are  practicable,  are  fair,  and 
whether  the  provisions  of  such  Act  relating 
to  Imported  meat  are  being  effectively  en- 
forced. 

(b)  On  or  before  June  80,  1971,  the  Joint 
committee  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  a  report  which  shall  contain  Its  find- 
ings and  conclusions  and  such  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation  as  the  joint 
committee  shall  deem  appropriate.  Upon  the 
transmittal  of  such  report,  the  joint  com- 
mittee shall  cease  to  exist. 

BTUrr  AND   ASSISTANCE 

S«c.  3.  (a)  The  joint  committee  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians, 
and  staff  employees  as  It  deems  necessary  and 
advisable. 

(b)  With  the  consent  of  the  department  or 
agency  concerned,  the  joint  committee  is 
authorized  to  utilize  the  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government,  and 
may  employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise  the  services  of  such  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

(c)  With  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of 
any  committee  of  either  Hoiise  of  Congress, 
or  any  subcommittee  have  been  appointed 
the  joint  committee  may  utilize  the  Infor- 
mation and  facilities,  and  the  services  of  the 
staff,  of  such  committee  or  subcommittee 
whenever  the  chairman  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee determines  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

XXPENSES 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee ShaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  or  by 
any  member  of  the  joint  committee  duly 
authorized  by  the  chairman. 


June  25,  1970 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  422— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING  TO  SENATE  DEFENSE  OP  CON- 
STITUnONALITy  OP  VOTING  AGE 
STATUTE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  a  Senate 
resolution  authorizing  the  Ccanmittee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  ap- 
point counsel  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  any  legal  proceedings  with  re- 
spect to  the  constitutionality  of  the  stat- 
ute lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware, 


X 


the  President  signed  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Amendments  of  1970  into  law  last 
Monday,  June  22.  At  several  places  in 
the  brief  statement  he  released  at  the 
time  he  signed  the  bill  the  President 
specifically  reiterated  his  belief  that  the 
voting  age  provision  was  unconstitu- 
tional. 

We  in  the  Senate  who  support  the 
statutory  approach  to  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  heard  extensive  debate  last  Feb- 
ruary and  March  on  the  constitutional 
issue.  Two  subcommittees  of  the  Senate 
held  hearings  on  the  issue,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  vigorously  debated  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
statute  was  strongly  supported  by  emi- 
nent constitutional  scholars  in  all  parts 
of  the  Nation,  including  both  Professor 
Paul  Freund  and  Professor  Archibald 
Cox.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  floor  de- 
bate, we  in  the  Senate  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly— 64  to  17 — to  support  the  statute. 

In  light  of  the  exhaustive  considera- 
tion of  the  constitutional  issue  in  the 
Senate,  I  believe  that  the  Senate  Is  en- 
titled to  an  energetic  defense  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  statute.  The  punxwe 
of  the  resolution  I  am  offering  today  is 
to  enable  the  Senate  to  obtain  the  de- 
fense we  deserve. 

The  proposed  Senate  resolution  is  am- 
ply supported  by  past  precedent.  In  a 
number  of  Supreme  Court  cases  in  recent 
years.  Congress  has  been  represented  by 
its  own  counsel  In  circumstances  where 
the  views  of  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration diverged. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  precedents  Is 
the  famous  "bill  of  attainder"  case, 
Vnited  States  v.  Lovett,  238  U.S.  303 
(1945) .  In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Coiut 
held  that  an  act  of  Congress  prohibiting 
certain  named  individuals  from  working 
for  the  Federal  Government  was  uncon- 
stitutional because  It  was  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder. When  the  case  first  arose,  the 
Attorney  General  informed  Congress 
that  it  was  "impossible  to  advocate  the 
views  of  Congress  with  conviction." 
Shortly  thereafter.  Congress  passed 
House  Resolution  386,  authorizing  a  sub- 
commitee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  appoint  counsel  to  rep- 
resent the  views  of  Congress  In  the  case. 
Subsequently,  a  private  attorney.  Mr. 
John  C.  Gall  was  appointed  to  repre- 
sent Congress,  and  he  argued  the  case 
for  Congress  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  Mtfers  v.  United  States.  272  U.S. 
52  (1926),  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
President  Wilson's  power  to  remove  an 
Oregon  postmaster,  In  spite  of  an  act  of 
Congress  specifying  that  postmasters 
could  be  removed  only  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Since  the  in- 
terests of  the  President  smd  Congress  ob- 
viously diverged,  the  Court  invited  Sen- 
ator George  Wharton  Pepper  to  sirgue 
the  position  of  Congress  as  amicus  curiae. 

In  the  Pocket  Veto  Case,  279  U.S.  655 
(1929),  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
validity  of  a  "pocket  veto,"  in  which  the 
President  fails  to  sign  a  bill  before  Con- 
gress adjourns.  Congressman  Hatton 
Sumners,  chairman  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  argued  the  case  as 
amicus  curiae  in  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee, pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  commltee. 


In  Jumey  v.  MacCracken,  294  U.S.  125 
( 1935 ) ,  the  issue  involved  a  habeas  corpus 
action  against  Chesley  W.  Jumey,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  who 
had  arrested  MacCracken  pursuant  to  a 
contempt  citation  issued  by  a  special 
Senate  investigating  comnaittee.  The  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
represented  Jumey,  and  Hatton  Sum- 
ners argued  the  case  as  amicus  curiae  on 
behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  is  no  formal  House  resolution  au- 
thorizing Sumner's  appearance,  but  in  a 
letter  to  the  Court  requesting  him  to 
appear.  Mr.  Sumners  indicated  that  the 
Speaker  had  authorized  him  to  make  the 
request  to  appear. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  hope  that 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  will  support 
the  resolution  I  am  offering,  whatever 
their  views  on  the  merits  of  the  constitu- 
tional issue.  We  can  aU  agree  on  the  need 
for  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  issue, 
and  I  believe  that  the  voice  of  the  Senate 
should  be  heard. 

In  addition,  I  am  hc^ieful  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  see  fit  to  expedite 
its  consideration  of  this  case.  As  I  indi- 
cated in  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General 
earlier  this  week,  it  is  especially  im- 
portant to  se^  a  prompt  judicial  test  of 
the  act,  because  one  of  Its  provisions — 
the  provision  Imposing  a  nationwide  ben 
on  State  literacy  tests  for  voting — ^is 
effective  Immediately.  The  validity  of 
the  ban  on  literacy  tests  rests  on  much 
the  same  constitutional  support  as  the 
the  provision  lowering  the  voting  age. 
Obviously,  the  validity  of  this  provision 
should  be  resolved  at  the  earliest  oiH>or- 
tunity,  before  the  issue  clouds  the  im- 
pending primary  and  general  elections 
this  faU. 

Although  a  lower  court  case  challeng- 
ing the  validity  of  the  act  was  filed  this 
week  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  issue  can  be  most  quickly 
and  effectively  resolved  if  a  State  files 
an  original  action  directly  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  This  was  the  pattern  fol- 
lowed in  South  CaroliJia  v.  Katzenbach 
383  U.S.  301  (1966),  in  which  the  Court 
upheld  the  constituticmality  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965. 

In  many  respects,  it  might  be  appro- 
priate for  a  State  like  Oregon  to  file  a 
test  case  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  a 
sense,  it  could  be  said  that  Oregon  has 
a  mandate  to  challenge  the  act,  because 
only  last  month,  a  proposal  to  lower  the 
voting  age  in  the  State  was  defeated  in 
a  popular  referendum,  Since  Oregon  also 
has  a  literacy  test  that  would  be  affected 
by  the  recent  legislation,  a  case  brought 
by  that  State  could  challenge  both  the 
voting  age  and  the  literacy  provisions 
of  the  statute. 

Because  of  the  need  for  a  prompt  ju- 
dicial determination  of  the  literacy  pro- 
vision, it  may  prove  desirable  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  schedule  a  special 
summer  session  to  resolve  the  Issue.  Al- 
though the  Court  is  reluctant  to  hold 
such  sessions  during  its  summer  recess 
except  in  the  most  unusual  circum- 
stances, it  is  my  understtmding  that  the 
Court  is  now  already  considering  such 
a  special  session  to  resolve  the  Charlotte 
school  desegregation  case.  If  a  special 
session  is  held,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 


Court  would  see  fit  to  consider  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  provisions  as  well. 

In  any  event,  by  whatever  means  the 
voting  age  issue  is  raised  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  is  my  strong  belief  that  the 
Senate,  as  the  architect  of  the  statute, 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  be  rei>- 
resented. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bkll- 
MON).  The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  422),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  Res.  422 

Resolution  to  authorize  representation  of 
United  States  Senate  by  counsel  in  Judicial 
proceedings  concerning  the  Constitutional 
validity  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  amend- 
ments of  1970 

Whereas  section  302  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Amendments  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
285)  provides  that  "Except  as  required  by  tbe 
Constitution,  no  citizen  of  the  UUted  States 
who  Is  otherwise  quaUfled  to  vote  in  any 
State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  In  any  primary 
or  In  any  election  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  in  any  such  primary  or  election  on 
account  of  age  if  such  citizen  is  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older";  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  In  approving  PubUc  Law  91-285,  sUted 
that  he  believed  section  302  to  be  ;incon- 
stltutlonal;  and 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  D^xut- 
ment  of  Justice,  In  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  (Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  CTommlttee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  United  States  Senate  have  stated  their 
belief  that  section  302  is  unconstitutional; 
and 

Whereas  the  Senate  by  the  vote  of  64-17 
approved  section  302  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Amendmenu  of  1970;  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  urgency  to  secure 
an  early  and  comprehensive  consideration  of 
the  Constitutional  question  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate uncertainty  over  the  constitutionality 
of  section  302:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  (Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint  counsel  to  represent 
the  United  States  Senate  In  any  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings concerning  the  constitutional  va- 
lidity of  section  302  or  other  provisions  of 
Public  Law  91-285. 


SENATE  RJESOLUnON  423— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RECOG- 
NIZING THE  OUTSTANDING  SERV- 
ICE OF  SENATOR  MIKE  MANS- 
FIELD AS  MAJORITY  LEADER  OP 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kikwkdy, 
Mr.  GRirrm.  and  Mr.  Btrd  of  West 
Virginia)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
423)  recognizing  the  outstanding  service 
of  Senator  Mncz  Mansfheld  as  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scon  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  apprc^riate  head- 
ing). 


ENROLLED  BILLfi  PRESENTHD 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  25, 1970,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 
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ths 


Secretary 

and 

'V^alla  Walla 

for  other 


oj  erate. 


S.  743.  An  act  to  autborlze 
of   the    Interior   to   construct, 
maintain  the  Touchet  division, 
project,   Oregon -Washington,   suae 
purposes; 

S.  2062.  An  act  to  provide  for  th^  differenti- 
ation between  private  and  public  ownership 
of  lands  in  the  administration  of  ^e  acreage 
limitation  provisions  of  Federal  reclamation 
law.  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  2315.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  P*und  Act  <if  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE 
PRODUCTION   ACT   OI 
AMENDMENT 

AlCUTDMENT  NO.  738 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  subiiltted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  praposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  (S.  3302)  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  195 ).  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  o 
when  he  submitted  the  amentjment  ap- 
pe€Lr  earlier  in  the  Record  und^r  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 
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IMPROVEMENT  AND  MOEfeRNIZA- 
TION  OP  THE  POSTAL  0ERVICE 
AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OPTHE  UJS. 
POSTAL  SERVICE— AMEN]  3MENTS 

AICENDMXNT    NO.    739 
&MCNDMZNT  TO  COVTOrVZ  EDUCATIONAL  MATT- 
KIAL   AND    LIBRART    BATES   ON    A    -UH ITOBM    NA- 
TIONAI.  BASIS 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  <S.  3842*  would  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  postal  ratemaking  to  the 
Commission  in  the  U.S.  Postil  Service 
except  for  certain  classes  of  f rge  and  re- 
duced mail,  such  as  free  maU  for  the 
blind,  which  are  continued  bsj  law.  On 
behalf  of  the  distingiiished  i  minority 
leader  the  senior  Senator  fromlPoinsyl- 
vania  (Mr.  Scorr),  my  colleakue  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MrrcAU),  andTthe  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Callfcrnia  (Mr. 
Cranstow),  I  submit  an  aipendment 
continuing  the  longstanding  congres- 
sional policy  that  rates  on  bojoks,  edu- 
cational and  library  materials  be  on  a 
uniform  national  bttsis  rather  tl  lan  zoned 
by  distance.  The  amendment  preserves 
to  the  Commission  the  function  of  set- 
ting the  level  of  these  rates. 

The  two  categories  involved  are  both 
in  section  4554  of  the  present  laW.  One  is 
the  special  fourth-class  rate  fltst  estab- 
lished in  1938  for  books,  music,  educa- 
tional films  and  tests,  recordings  and 
other  educational  materials  n(^w  set  at 
12  cents  for  the  first  pound  anjd  6  cents 
for  each  succeeding  pound.  The  second 
is  the  library  rate  for  library  inaterials 
sent  between  libraries  and  between  li- 
braries and  their  patrons;  an^  certain 
educational  materials  sent  to  I  libraries 
and  schools,  first  established  in  the 
1920's.  This  rate  permits  efiBoient  na- 
tional, regional  and  State  syste|ns  of  In- 
terlibrary  loan  of  specialized  material 
between  libraries  and  the  serving  of 
citizens  in  sparsely  settled  areas  by  mail 
loans. 

Both  of  these  uniform  rates  serve  im- 
portant educational  and  cultural  pur- 
poses, insuring  that  all  citizens,!  libraries 
and  educational  institutions  kave   the 


same  access  to  these  materials  no  matter 
where  they  may  be  located.  By  contrast, 
a  system  of  rates  zoned  by  distance — 
such  as  the  present  parcel  post  sched- 
ule— would  severely  penalize  areas  re- 
mote from  publishing  and  library  cen- 
ters. 

Speaking  as  a  Senator  from  Montana, 
I  am  especially  concerned  about  pro- 
visions contained  in  S.  3842  as  it  applies 
to  library  book  rates.  In  Montana,  if  the 
special  rates  are  removed,  it  will  ap- 
proximate an  additional  $130,000  for 
postage  and  circulation  of  library  ma- 
terials in  the  State.  This  would  mean  a 
reduction  in  services  throughout  the 
State  because  at  the  present  time  Mon- 
tana is  finding  it  very  difficult  to  meet 
its  other  financial  obligations.  The  in- 
creased rates,  if  allowed,  would  reduce 
the  services  to  the  people  of  my  State. 
I  think  we  are  fully  justified  in  asking  for 
an  exception  in  this  case. 

The  committee  report  testifies  to  the 
value  of  these  rates  but  does  not  require 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  to  continue 
them  on  a  imiform  national  basis.  It  sets 
up  a  procedure  under  which  they  can  be 
phased  out  over  a  5-  to  10-year  period. 

The  bill  which  has  passed  the  House, 
H.R.  17070,  and  which  was  proposed  by 
the  administration,  goes  much  further 
thsm  this  amendment.  The  House  bill  re- 
tains in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  any 
changes  in  the  level  of  these  rates  as  well 
£is  preserving  their  uniform  national 
basis;  and  authorizes  annual  appropria- 
tions for  any  subsidies  which  may  be 
involved. 

I  intend  to  press  this  amendment  vig- 
orously when  the  bill  is  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  739)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  228,  between  lines  2  and  3,  strike 
out   item   3709   and   insert   in   Ueu   thereof 
the  following  Items: 
"3709.  Uniform  rates  for  books,  films,  and 

other  materials. 
■•3710.  UmltaUons." 

On  page  244,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 
"i  3709.  Uniform  rates  for  books,  films,  and 
other  materials 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  the  rates  of  postage  on  those  Items 
enumerated  In  former  section  4664  of  this 
title  shall  be  uniform  for  parcels  of  the 
same  weight,  and  shall  not  be  based  on  zones 
or  otherwise  vary  with  the  destination  of  the 
parcel." 

On  page  244,  line  3.  strike  out  "3709"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "3710". 

On  page  244,  line  6,  after  "3707"  insert  "or 
3709". 


AXTTHORIZATION  OP  A  FAMILY  AS- 
SISTANCE  PLAN— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMXNT   NO.    740 

TXTLL   EMFLOTMKNT  ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  an  amendment  entitled 
the  "Pull  Employment  Act."  Its  purpose 


is  to  provide  a  job  for  every  man  and  a 
man  for  every  job.  Whatever  his  color, 
whatever  his  education,  every  man  has 
an  identical  need  and  desire  for  a  job,  A 
man's  desire  for  work  transcends  mere 
monetary  concern  and  constitutes  his 
basic  desire  to  contribute  to  his  society. 
I  offer  my  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Family  Assistance  Act.  This  bill  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  recent  revisions, 
but  there  remains  a  bsisic  Inconsistency 
not  only  In  the  bill  but  in  President 
Nixon's  economic  policies. 

It  Is  contradictory  to  talk  about  in- 
creasing job  training  while  pursuing  a 
policy  that  reduces  jobs.  It  is  absurd  to 
talk  about  taking  people  off  welfare  and 
putting  them  to  work,  at  the  same  time 
you  are  taking  many  more  people  from 
work  and  putting  them  on  some  form 
of  welfare. 

The  latest  Bureau  of  Labor  figures  show 
that  in  just  over  a  year  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  have  swelled  by  1.3  million 
workers.  Since  President  Nixon  took  office 
the  unemployment  rate  has  risen  from 
3.3  percent  to  5  percent.  Unemployment 
hits  my  State  as  hard  as  if  not  harder 
than  the  rest  of  the  country.  Over  101,900 
Hoosiers  are  now  unable  to  find  work. 
Although  the  administration  predicted 
that  unemployment  would  rise  by  4.3  per- 
cent, a  conservative  estimate  would  be  5.5 
percent.  Many  reputable  and  respected 
economists  predict  an  imemployment 
rate  as  high  as  7  percent. 

More  frightening  than  these  grim 
statistics  is  the  fact  that  President  Nix- 
on's economic  plans  are  creating  un- 
employment for  those  who  never  had  to 
worry  about  finding  a  job  before.  As  the 
Department  of  Labor  reports,  the  largest 
Increase  in  unemployment  is  among 
"white,  adult,  full-time  workers  .  .  .". 
Even  workers  not  laid  off  from  work  are 
suffering  loss  of  income  because  of  the 
cutback  in  overtime  work.  In  addition  to 
the  rise  in  unemployment  for  blue  col- 
lar workers,  substantial  numbers  of 
women  have  been  withdrawing  from  the 
labor  force. 

It  is  clear  that  this  Nation's  families 
are  paying  a  heavy  price  for  the  present 
administration's  flawed  and  failing  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  has  caused  imemploy- 
ment that  is  creating  long  lines  for  un- 
employment compensation.  It  has  robbed 
the  entire  Ntalon  of  the  contributicms 
these  skilled  workers  could  make  to 
America.  I  believe  these  men  should  be 
given  Jobs  which  they  want.  I  believe 
that  these  men  could  provide  basic  public 
services  which  are  urgently  needed.  In 
this  way  we  will  achieve  an  economic 
saving  because  we  will  be  reducing  the 
cost  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  the  cost  of  public  services.  The  leg- 
islation I  propose  today  would  employ 
thousands  of  the  Jobless  in  public  serv- 
ice. They  would  have  meaningful  pro- 
ductive work  in  basic  community  serv- 
ices such  as  public  transportation,  edu- 
cation, public  health,  environmental  and 
pollution  control,  and  recreation. 

A  tour  of  any  of  the  Nation's  metro- 
politan areas  reveals  an  urgent  backlog 
of  such  public  jobs.  The  program  that  I 
propose  Is  entirely  feasible.  Studies  con- 
ducted for  OEO  and  the  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  in  1966  estimated  that  from  4.3 
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to  5.3  million  Jobs  could  be  created  in 
public  service.  Between  370,000  and  570,- 
000  could  probably  be  provided  in  the 
very  first  year. 

Public  opinion  polls  consistently  re- 
veal popular  support  for  the  idea  of  full 
employment.  The  concept  of  public  serv- 
ice employment  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  many  groups  such  as  the 
Urban  Coalition  and  the  APL-CIO. 

I  believe  my  proposal  is  superior  to 
others  that  have  been  proposed  for  cre- 
ating jobs.  Whatever  their  successes  dur- 
ing times  of  prosperity  and  economic  ex- 
pansion, programs  to  create  jobs  in  pri- 
vate industry  cannot  work  during  an 
economic  decline.  Also  public  service  em- 
ployment is  superior  to  proposals  for 
public  works  projects  as  we  have  had  in 
the  past  because  public  service  programs 
could  be  implemented  quickly  and  most 
of  the  money  spent  goes  directly  to  the 
worker.  This  adds  needed  purchasing 
power  to  our  sluggish  economy. 

Creating  employment  In  public  serv- 
ice should  not  be  viewed  just  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  to  meet  the  present  im- 
employment emergency.  As  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Technology  and 
the  American  Economy  stated: 

Constant  displacement  Is  the  price  of  otur 
dynamic  economy. 

My  bill  would  smooth  out  some  of  the 
Inevitable  bumps  of  our  economy.  It  also 
can  be  very  helpful  in  any  conversion 
from  a  war  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

A  public  service  employment  act 
would  help  provide  employment  among 
the  poor.  One  out  of  five  slum  residents 
not  in  the  labor  force  gives  inability  to 
find  some  way  to  care  for  their  children 
as  the  main  reason  they  were  not  look- 
ing for  work.  A  1967  report  by  Green- 
leigh  Associates  for  the  OEO  found  that 
14,000  potential  Jobs  existed  with  day 
care  facilities.  Similarly,  Increased  staff- 
ing of  public  health  facilities  could  re- 
move barriers  to  meaningful  work  for 
some  of  the  10  to  20  percent  of  the 
poor  whose  inability  to  find  employment 
is  traceable  to  chronic  health  problems. 

Can  we  sifford  this  program?  I  do  not 
think  we  can  afford  the  present  high 
economic  cost  of  the  existing  unemploy- 
ment policies.  I  do  not  think  we  can  af- 
ford the  cost  of  the  present  inadequate 
public  services.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  the  cost  of  our  growing  crime 
problem.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
the  cost  of  pollution.  And  in  all  these 
areas  jobs  can  be  created  to  attack  the 
problems.  America  cannot  afford  not  to 
create  full  employment.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  740)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
proposed  the  amendment  appear  later  In 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.)   

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MIL- 
ITARY SALES  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  741 

Mr.  ALLOTT  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bUl  (HJl.  15628)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


CAPE  HENLOPEN  SAND  DUNES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  on  June  4 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  and  I  Introduced  S.  3922,  a 
bill  to  convey  certain  military  lands  at 
Cape  Henlopen,  Del.,  to  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware for  recreational  uses. 

The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  where  it  is 
waiting  comment  from  the  Department 
of  Defense 

This  military  land  is  surrounded  by  a 
State  park  which  draws  2  million  visitors 
a  year.  The  land — both  military  and 
civlUan — has  a  beautiful,  unsullied 
Atlantic  beach  and  sand  dunes  that  have 
been  of  great  interest  to  naturalists  and 
conservationists. 

The  U.S.  Army  showed  its  respect  for 
the  biggest  sand  dune  at  Cape  Henlopen 
by  knocking  it  down  and  installing  five 
house  trailers  where  it  once  rose  70  feet 
into  the  air.  This  dune  had  been  the 
subject  of  scholarly  articles  in  both  the 
Scientific  American  and  the  National 
(jeographic. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  will  react  favorably 
to  our  proposal.  For  its  background,  and 
that  of  other  distinguished  Senators,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
newspaper  article  about  the  dunes  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  article  was 
written  by  Mr.  James  Moore  and  was 
published  in  the  Wilmington  Evening 
Journal  on  May  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Storieo  DtJNE's  Future  Hazy 
( By  James  Moore ) 
Cape  Henlopkn. — The  Big  Dune  is  a  pile 
of  sand  on  Cape  Henlopen  with  a  wild  and 
exciting  past,  but  actions  of  the  U.S.  Army 
have  clouded  hopes  for  a  bright,  state- 
planned  future. 

The  dune  has  only  its  past  to  revel  in 
because  Army  bulldozers  have  pushed  down 
much  of  the  sand  and  covered  It  with  top- 
soil.  Local  and  state  officials  have  protested 
because  they  were  not  consulted  about  the 
action. 

The  conflict  came  to  a  climax  the  morn- 
ing of  April  24  when  a  group  of  (3ape  Hen- 
lopen High  School  students  confronted  the 
unit  leveling  the  dune  for  use  as  a  trailer 
park. 

No  blows  were  struck,  but  the  reverbera- 
tions of  the  clash  were  heard  all  the  way 
to  the  Senate  floor  in  Washington.  The  flght 
is  not  over. 

Strange  confrontations  and  events  are 
nothing  new  to  this  small  spit  of  land  east 
of  Lewes  and  the  strangeness  Is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  the  land  Itself  keeps  chang- 
ing and  moving  around. 

Professor  John  C.  Kraft  of  the  University 
of  Delaware's  geology  department  has  been 
studying  the  cape  and  the  land  south  of 
it  fOr  several  years.  His  findings  show  that 
the  Cape  may  soon  stretch  aU  the  way 
to  the  breakwater,  which  Is  now  300  yards 
west  of  the  tip,  within  five  years. 


If  this  happens,  according  to  Kraft,  the 
present  Lewes  Beach  will  become  a  large 
marsh,    complete    with    tall    marsh    grass. 

Two  natural  occurrences  working  together 
have  caused  the  movement. 

First,  Instead  of  waves  hitting  the  beach 
perpendicularly,  they  roll  In  from  the  south- 
east, which  means  they  push  the  sand  along 
the  beach  Instead  of  washing  over  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  currents  of  the 
Delaware  Bay.  after  leaving  the  bay  mouth, 
circle  around  toward  the  beach  and  flow 
north  again,  assisting  the  wave  motion. 

By  iising  evidence  obtained  by  drUUng 
deep  holes  into  the  sand,  Kraft  and  his 
workers  have  been  able  to  determine  how 
the  cape  has  grown  while  the  coastline  has 
receded.  Kraft  estimates  the  coastline  moves 
In  at  a  rate  of  12  feet  a  year. 

The  modern  history  of  the  cape  began  in 
1620,  when  Captain  Cornelius  Mey  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  sailed  into  the 
bay  and  gave  his  name  to  the  north  shore 
and  the  name  of  a  friend,  Thymen  Jacob- 
son  Hlnlopen  to  the  south  shore.  Hence. 
Cape  May,  N.J.  and  Cape  Henlopen,  Del. 
In  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  piracy 
thrived  off  the  Delaware  coast,  and  the  resi- 
dents of  the  town  of  Lewes  found  It  great 
sport  to  hike  out  to  the  7t)-foot-high  Big 
Dune  and  watch  the  pirates  prey  on  ships 
flying  the  Spanish  and  French  flags. 

It  was  rumored,  but  never  proven,  that 
Capum  William  Kldd  came  ashore  after  one 
of  his  pirate  raids  and  buried  a  portion  of 
his  treasure  in  the  dunes  of  the  cape.  Noth- 
ing ever  has  been  found. 

The  first  Cape  Henlopen  lighthouse  was 
constructed  in  1725  but  was  destroyed  and 
then  rebuilt  In  1764.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  American  Revolution,  patriots  extin- 
guished the  light  so  British  ships  could  not 
come  as  close  to  the  coast  as  they  might 
like.  _. 

The  British  burned  the  wooden  interior 
of  the  light  in  the  last  part  of  the  war,  but 
It  was  replaced  in  1784. 

In  the  War  of  1812,  the  light  was  burned 
again  and  the  local  residents  feared  the 
British  would  mount  a  land  attack  against 
their  little  hamlet.  Being  unarmed  and  un- 
able to  withstand  a  land  invasion,  the  re- 
sourceful farmers  devised  a  plan  to  convince 
the  British  that  they  would  be  foolish  to  go 
ashore. 

The  men  went  into  their  fields  and  pulled 
up  corn  stalks,  which  they  charred.  They 
then  went  to  the  top  of  the  big  dune,  formed 
small  squads  and  walked  with  the  charred 
stalks  on  their  shoulder  as  if  they  were 
training. 

The  British  Fleet,  the  story  goes,  saw  the 
"heavUy  armed"  men  and  turned  around  and 
sailed  away. 

In  1826,  another  beacon  was  installed  on 
the  cape  and  It  was  able  to  project  a  light 
out  to  sea  40  miles.  Money  to  build  the  light 
was  raised  by  lottery. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  to  im- 
prove the  harl>or  by  building  a  breakwater, 
and  although  the  decision  proved  advan- 
tageous to  shipping,  It  later  came  back  to 
haunt  the  people. 

To  build  the  barrier,  trees  were  cut  from 
the  forests  atop  the  dunes,  removing  the 
cover  which  kept  th«n  in  place.  The  sand 
started  to  shUt  at  a  furious  pace  and  began 
to  cover  the  lightkeepers  house. 

At  times  It  was  possible  to  crawl  out  of 
the  second  fioor  window  of  the  house  right 
onto  the  dune. 

Relief  came  in  a  strange  manner.  In  Peb- 
rtiary  1883,  the  barkentlne  Minnie  Hunter 
hit  Hen  and  Chicken  Shoal,  which  lies  just 
under  the  water  off  the  end  of  the  cape,  and 
went  aground.  The  wreck  became  a  Jetty 
and  slowed  the  erosion  process  temporarUy. 
Meanwhile  more  decisions  were  made 
which  later  would  be  regretted.  The  military 
decided  the  Navy  needed  facilities  on  the 
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cape  and  began  to  asJc  for  the  land.  Moet  of  It 
was  held  in  triut  by  local  officials  by  virtue 
of  a  grant  from  WUIlam  Penn.  Tin  military 
Blege  bad  begun. 

The  Lewes  Naval  Base  became  the  home 
p>ort  for  boats  patrolling  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  Bay  and  was  housed  In  u  building 
located  where  the  present  Army  plei  hits  land. 
A  small  radio  station  also  was  buJt  on  the 
ocean  side  of  the  cape  next  to  the  waterllne. 

In  1918,  a  young  third-class  elect -Iclan  and 
radioman,  Charles  S.  Horn,  came  to  the  base; 
52  years  later  he  would  come  back  1 3  the  base 
as  a  civilian,  not  a  friend  of  the  rqilltary. 

Last  week,  seated  In  his  spacious iRehoboth 
Beach  home,  Horn  reminisced  aboui  his  early 
years. 

•'My  parents  moved  to  Rehoboti  In  1900 
and  I  went  Into  the  Navy  to  get  sway  from 
this  place."  Horn  said.  "But  Jie  Navy 
thought  they  were  doing  me  a  big  favor  and 
sent  me  back  to  Lewes." 

"It  was  a  terrible  place  to  be  txcaiise  the 
mosqultos  would  get  you  In  the  su  nmer  and 
In  the  winter  there  was  so  much  I  ce  on  the 
dunes  you  couldn't  climb  them." 

About  SO  men  took  care  of  the  base  and 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  war  c  ther  than 
tending  American  mines  and  nuu  ilng  com- 
munications operations. 

Horn  left  the  Lewes  area  after  th  e  war  but 
the  military  was  still  there  and  in  :ontrol  of 
about  500  acres  of  land,  a  tract  \rhlch  was 
disappearing  rapidly  into  the  sea. 

By  1924.  the  llghtho\ise,  which  had  gained 
the  nickname  of  "Old  Man  of  the  Sea."  had 
to  be  abandoned  and  replaced  by  a  '  emporary 
tower  110  yards  inland. 

A  severe  storm  on  Jan.  26,  1926,  ate  away 
the  sand  arotmd  the  light  enough  to  tilt  It 
over  18  degrees.  That  AprU  It  feU  in  »  the  sea. 
Pieces  of  the  building  were  broutgtt  out  of 
the  surf  and  now  adorn  many  n  antels  in 
the  area. 

The  rumblings  of  another  war  n  Europe 
brought  a  flourish  of  activity.  Th«  area  was 
designated  as  a  prime  spot  for  maj  or  battle- 
ments, and  the  military  began  working  to 
acquire  the  necessary  land. 

Army  engineers  surveyed  the  i  vines  but 
told  no  one  what  was  going  on  at  the  base. 
which  was  closed  in  completely.  At  the  same 
time,  court  proceedings  were  und>r  way  to 
get  clear  Utle  for  the  land  for  the  federal 
government.  In  1941  the  federal  government 
agreed  to  pay  Lewea.  Sussex  County],  and  sev- 
eral private  owners  $97,669.50  for  1.010  acres 
of  land.  The  military  siege  was  complete. 

Nearly  $22  million  was  spent  foijthe  work 
at  the  "Masked  Fortress."  so  callefl  because 
most  of  the  equipment  was  underground. 
The  most  Important  element  of  tb !  fort  was 
the  array  of  16-lnch  guns,  with  jarrels  65 
feet  long,  btirled  Inside  the  concrete  i  bunkers. 

The  government  named  the  installation 
TotX  Nelson  Appleton  Miles,  in  honor  of  a 
lieutenant  general  who  won  the  Coi  ngresslon- 
al  Medal  of  Honor  at  the  Battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  in  the  Civil  War.  He  wwi  bom  in 
Massachusetts,  and  no  one  could  j  rove  that 
he  ever  put  a  foot  on  Delaware  soil.  The  local 
residents  were  not  pleased. 

The  guns  of  the  fort  were  used  »  protect 
convoys  which  formed  off  the  Delaware  coast, 
but  only  test  shots  were  ever  fired,  j 

Men  stationed  at  the  fort  had  tiiiie  to  help 
Sussex  farmers  pick  string  beans  1^  1942. 

The  fort's  biggest  military  mon^ent  came 
after  Germany  surrendered.  The  first  enemy 
submersible  to  surrender  to  the  ^.8.  navy. 
U-858.  was  towed  into  Lewes  for  a  oireful  ex- 
amination before  being  taken  tolPhiladel- 
phia. 

The  big  guns  of  the  fort  were  rinoved  in 
1940  and  cut  up  to  be  sold  as  s^rap.  The 
many  buildings  which  had  been  us^  as  bar' 
racks  and  messhalls  during  the  (war  were 
either  torn  down  or  given  to  thej  town  of 
Lewes  or  Its  school  board. 

In  1964.  Delaware's  congressional  delega- 
tion asked  that  the  land  be  return  ed  to  the 


state  because  it  was  not  being  used  for  de- 
fense purposes,  a  phrase  oft-repeated  In  the 
last  month. 

Sen.  John  J.  Williams,  R-Del.,  introduced 
legislation  to  have  the  surplus  land  revert, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year,  550  acres  on  the 
tip  of  the  cape  became  Cape  Henlopen  State 
Park. 

The  town  of  Lewee  bad  control  of  155  acres 
on  the  tip.  That  also  was  given  to  the  state 
because  local  officials  felt  they  could  not  im- 
prove the  land  or  stop  it  from  moving.  This 
gave  the  state  a  705-acre  park  and  943  acres 
in  the  Oordon  Park  area,  which  had  not 
fallen  under  military  control.  That  area  Is 
below  Port  Miles. 

However,  between  those  two  large  sections 
are  804  acres  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  that's  what  the  battle  of  the 
Big  Dune  is  about. 

640  acres  of  that  total  are  within  the  con- 
fines of  "Naval  Pacillty.  Port  Miles,"  a 
fenced-in  section  containing  some  of  the 
most  important  dune  land.  Military  au- 
thorities, under  pressure  once  again  from 
Williams,  have  agreed  that  much  of  this  land 
is  surplus  and  may  be  returned  to  the  state. 

But  the  Big  Dune  is  located  on  a  164-acre 
tract  held  by  the  Army  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. Five  weeks  ago  the  bulldozers  began 
working  on  the  Big  Dune,  and  Horn  saw  it 
and  dldnt  like  what  was  there.  His  phone 
calls  to  members  of  the  community  started 
the  public  uproar. 

The  confrontations,  talks,  and  more  phone 
calls  have  followed,  but  Pentagon  officials  do 
not  want  to  relinquish  their  title  to  the  land. 
So  the  military  siege,  although  reduced, 
goes  on. 

The  future  of  the  Army's  recreational  fa- 
cility is  bright,  but  for  other  visitors  to  Cape 
Henlopen  State  Park,  things  look  gloomy. 


PATTONSBURO.   MO.:    NEW  TOWNS 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
when  Andrew  Johnson,  seventh  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  inau- 
gurated, only  1  billion  people  were  living 
on  this  planet — and  fewer  than  13  mil- 
lion within  the  borders  of  this  country. 
A  full  century  passed  before  there  were 
2  billion  people  on  the  earth.  In  the  last 
40  years,  however,  the  population  of  the 
world  has  swelled  to  3  \'2  billion  people. 

Mankind  is  locked  in  an  awesome  race 
with  the  crib  as  a  result  of  what  has  been 
caUed  the  medical  revolution:  in- 
creased longevity  and  declining  mortal- 
ity rates  due  to  better  nutrition,  better 
hygiene,  the  development  of  miracle 
drugs,  and  the  control  of  killer  diseases. 

Today  in  the  United  States  there  are 
more  than  200  million  people.  In  the 
next  three  decades  it  is  projected  that 
we  will  add  another  100  million. 

The  challenge  of  today  is  how  to  make 
America  livable  In  the  tomorrow  when 
we  have  an  additional  100  million.  Where 
will  they  live?  How  will  we  provide  op- 
portunities for  a  meaningful  existence? 

Unless  we  act  now,  present  trends  in- 
dicate that  by  the  year  2000,  77  percent 
of  all  Americans  will  live  on  11  percent 
of  the  land  in  the  continental  United 
States.  For  urban  Americans  this  will 
mean  longer  lines,  more  crowded  public 
transit,  choked  roads  and  arteries, 
worsening  slums  and  ghettos,  the  in- 
crease of  crime  and  pollution,  and  rising 
mental  illness. 

Overcrowding  is  not  healthy,  as  a  re- 
cent study  by  Indiana  University  well 
demonstrated.  This  study  found  that  82 


percent  of  Manhattan's  population  have 
displayed  various  degrees  of  mental  ill- 
ness because  of  living  conditions  In  that 
city. 

Cities  in  general,  as  beneficial  modes 
of  human  settlement,  are  in  decline.  As 
the  President  said  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address: 

The  violent  and  decayed  central  cities  of 
our  great  metropolitan  complexes  are  the 
most  conspicuous  areas  of  failure  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

Today  it  is  all  too  evident  that,  even 
though  we  call  them  cities,  we  have  ac- 
tually built  urban  deserts. 

In  addition  to  being  overgrown,  many 
of  our  modem  cities  are  largely  center- 
less,  bankrupt,  and  monumentally  ugly. 
The  city,  which  the  great  urbanologlst. 
Lewis  Mumford,  tells  us  was  once  a  place 
of  fellowship  and  protection,  can  hardly 
be  considered  so  today;  in  fact  In  con- 
temporary life,  the  city  is  all  too  often 
a  place  where  crime  and  social  unrest 
stalk  the  streets,  where  inhabitants  work 
and  reside  behind  locked  and  bolted 
doors.  It  is  a  place  of  evil -smelling  fumes, 
dark  canyons  of  murky  air.  congestion, 
stress,  and  the  constant  din  of  unregu- 
lated noise. 

And  for  too  many  Americans,  espe- 
cially black  Americans,  the  city  is  a 
vast  drab  concrete  establishment  in 
many  ways  comparable  to  a  prison,  with 
too  few  job  opportunities,  too  few  recre- 
ation facilities,  too  little  open  space,  in- 
adequate housing,  and  inferior  schools. 

As  our  central  cities  continue  to  de- 
teriorate, the  exodus  to  the  suburbs  goes 
on.  Most  new  growth  in  our  large  metro- 
politan areas  is  taking  the  form  of  urban 
sprawl— what  one  commentator  has 
called  the  "slurbs."  This  development, 
which  has  consumed  open  land  with  a 
voracious  appetite,  has  not  provided  a 
solution  to  our  urban  ills,  but  has  only 
intensified  them. 

I  realize  that  I  have  painted  a  bleak 
picture  of  the  contemporary  city,  but  I 
certainly  do  not  advocate  abandoning 
them;  In  fact,  there  are  a  nixmber  of 
reasons  for  preserving  and  enhancing 
the  city  form. 

Only  in  the  city  do  we  have  what  might 
be  termed  the  "'great  stages"  of  human 
existence.  For  as  the  city  is  the  birth- 
place for  over  70  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  likewise  the  place  of  death 
for  those  same  Americans;  and  in  the 
interim,  the  backdrop  for  their  lives.  Be- 
cause It  draws  together  so  many  diverse 
people  and  elements,  it  can  offer  more 
potential  to  its  Inhabitants  In  the  form 
of  cultural,  social,  educational,  and  eco- 
nomic advantages. 

As  our  cities  grow  larger  and  larger, 
liowever,  and  their  problems  become 
more  and  more  immanageable,  the  size, 
and  complexity  of  these  urban  problems 
will  always  outdistance  available  re- 
sources: and  our  hope  in  meeting  the 
challenges  affecting  our  great  metrop- 
olises, Is  to  channel  urban  growth  Into 
units  of  more  manageable  and  more  at- 
tractive proportions. 

Moreover,  M  within  the  next  30  years, 
the  Nation  is  to  take  care  of  the  esti- 
mated population  growth,  it  will  have  to 
double  the  physical  plant  of  all  of  Its 
cities.   That  means   building   twice    as 
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many  schools,  churches,  roads,  houses, 
airports,  dumps,  and  parking  lots  as  are 
in  existence  today.  As  one  commentator 
has  observed : 

ThU  win  entail  the  building  of  a  Second 
America.  What  our  forefathers  did  In  three 
hundred  years,  we  have  to  do  in  thirty. 

It  is  obvlotis  that  our  cities  cannot 
absorb  this  projected  growth;  however, 
our  rural  areas  do  not  presently  provide 
any  viable  alternative,  because  In  most 
nonurban  regions  there  is  also  a  lack  of 
opportunity  and  a  lack  of  jobs,  which  in 
turn  stimulates  migration  to  the  already 
overcrowded  cities. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  believe  we 
should  formulate  a  comprehensive  urban 
growth  policy,  one  that  will  recognize 
the  organization  tmd  nature  of  dispersion 
of  our  population,  present,  and  future, 
over  the  entire  United  States.  There 
should  be  a  halt  to  the  fiurther  concentra- 
tion of  our  people  in  the  cities;  and  I  sup- 
port legislation  to  establish  a  national 
land  use  policy  as  but  one  step  towajd 
this  goal. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspects  of 
such  a  national  policy  would  be  an  ex- 
panded new  towns  program. 

The  concept  of  building  new  towns  is 
not  new.  New  towns  have  presented  a 
solution  to  man's  urban  ills  for  centuries. 
Sweden  has  had  a  new  commimities  pol- 
icy ever  since  the  1940*s  and  Great  Brit- 
ain in  turn  has  had  a  highly  successful 
program  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  New  communities  in  Brazil 
and  Venezuela  such  as  Brasilia  are  well 
known;  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Na- 
tion's urban  experts  favor  a  new  towns 
progrsun  as  desirable  and  Important  to 
the  future. 

The  creation  of  new  towns  could  pro- 
vide an  alternative  to  the  present  policy 
of  relatively  haphazard  national  growth, 
would  furnish  places  to  locate  the  tens 
of  millions  of  new  Americans  expected 
in  the  coming  decades,  could  rescue  the 
cities  from  many  of  their  worsening 
problems,  and  at  the  same  time  act  as 
a  stimulus  for  needed  riiral  development. 
In  addition,  new  towns  would  provide  a 
more  pleasant  and  healthful  environ- 
ment than  do  most  of  our  cities  today. 

If  cities  of  the  future  are  not  to  be 
replicas  of  past  failures,  they  must  be 
planned  new  communities. 

One  prominent  urban  authority  re- 
cently said  that  "We  must  build  a  new 
town  the  size  of  Tulsa  every  month  for 
the  next  30  years  just  to  accommodate 
our  population  growth." 

Admittedly  this  is  an  ambitious  pro- 
posal and  it  will  be  expensive,  but  con- 
tinued inaction  in  face  of  the  awesome 
urban  and  population  problems  of  this 
Nation  will  be  even  costlier. 

But  just  what  is  a  "new  town." 

There  are  four  major  types  of  new 
towns.  The  first  type — de  novo  new 
towns — are  totally  new  communities, 
built  from  the  ground  up,  and  completely 
self-sustaining. 

Satellite  new  towns,  by  comparison, 
are  appendages  of  smother  city,  more 
often  than  not  bedroom  communities 
linked  by  an  economic  umbilical  cord  to 
a  larger  city. 


The  third  type  of  new  town — the  new- 
town-in-town — Is  constructed  on  vacant 
land  within  an  existing  city. 

Finally,  there  is  the  renovated  new 
town,  or  "new  towns  from  small  towns." 
This  kind  of  new  town  is  built  on  the  base 
of  an  existing  small  town. 

In  this  regard,  a  small  community  in 
northwest  Missouri  offers  a  imique  op- 
portunity for  development  as  a  new  town. 
Pattonsburg,  Mo.,  could  serve  as  a 
national  pilot  project  for  turning  a  small 
town  into  a  new  town. 

In  1928,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  first 
proposed  a  plan  for  a  flood  control  reser- 
voir which  would  Inimdate  Pattonsburg, 
and  since  that  time  this  small  Missouri 
commimlty  has  lived  imder  a  cloud  of 
uncertainty. 

Congress  gave  final  approval  to  the 
entire  reservoir  system  proposed  for  the 
Grand  River  Basin,  of  which  Pattons- 
burg Reservoir  is  the  largest  Impoimd- 
ment,  in  1965;  and  for  the  psist  5  years 
the  town  of  Pattonsburg  has  waited  for 
the  Grovernment  to  acqiiire  its  property 
and  for  relocation  on  higher  ground.  Be- 
cause the  town  has  no  future  in  its  pres- 
ent location,  no  one  is  willing  to  make 
needed  repairs  and  new  investment  has 
virtually  dried  up. 

Mayor  Lloyd  Pettit  of  Pattonsburg  de- 
scribed the  situation  well  in  1969: 

The  value  of  our  homes  have  fallen,  our 
businesses  have  begun  to  shut  down  and 
move  away.  No  longer  is  capital  from  without 
Invested  in  new  industries  or  new  businesses. 
Every  day  more  and  more  of  our  people  begin 
to  move  away.  Uncertainty  and  doubt  hang 
over  our  beads.  Our  people  are  demoralized 
and  afraid.  We  do  not  want  to  watch  our 
towns  die:  we  do  not  wish  to  abandon  it.  We 
would  like  another  chance  to  relocate  In 
another  place.  We  can  only  do  this  if  we  re- 
ceive help  from  our  government. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  Pettit, 
courageous  Pattonsburg  residents  de- 
cided to  organize  and  fight  for  their 
community's  survival. 

First,  the  citizens  of  Pattonsburg  es- 
tablished a  nonprofit  development  orga- 
nization to  serve  «is  the  coordinating 
agency  for  the  planning,  relocation,  and 
development  of  a  new  town. 

Then,  in  1969,  aided  by  a  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  In  cooperation  with 
the  Missouri  Department  of  Community 
Affairs,  sites  were  explored  on  which  to 
build  a  new  town  and  a  preliminary  plan 
was  formulated. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  75th  General 
Assembly  of  the  Missouri  State  Legisla- 
ture authorized  such  a  town  to  annex  a 
nonadjacent  new  townsite  not  more 
than  10  miles  distant. 

During  the  past  month,  a  projx)sal  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  re- 
questing funds  to  plan  the  new  town  of 
Pattonsburg.  This  proposal  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  Pattonsburg  draws  to- 
gether many  ideal  elements  of  new  town 
construction:  transportation,  industry, 
recreation,  and  proximity  to  a  major 
iirban  area. 

The  town  of  Pattonsburg  lies  65  miles 
north  of  Kansas  City  and  125  miles  south 
Of  Des  Moines,  and  will  be  linked  to  these 


two  metropolises  by  Interstate  35.  It  is 
also  served  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway. 

Pioneer  Cap  Factory,  which  is  the 
principal  employer  for  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding area,  is  in  urgent  need  of  a  new 
facility,  and  would  provide  the  nucleus 
for  an  industrisQ  park  development  de- 
signed to  give  the  new  town  a  diversified 
economic  base. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  aspect  of  the 
Pattonsburg  proposal  is  the  combination 
of  a  new  town  with  a  Federal  reservoir. 
Pattonsburg  Reservoir  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide flood  control,  recreation,  hydro- 
electric power,  and  water  supply  to  the 
area;  and  if  Pattonsburg  follows  the  pat- 
tern of  other  reservoir  developments  in 
Missouri,  we  cam  expect  tremendous  eco- 
nomic and  recreational  development  to 
follow  the  closing  of  the  flood  gates  of 
the  dam. 

If  the  Pattonsburg  proposal  is  ac- 
cepted, it  could  add  a  whole  new  dimen- 
sion to  water  resource  development  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  new  towns 
concept  offers  great  latitude  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  riu-al  America.  Pat- 
tonsburg is  located  in  Daviess  County,  a 
county  characterized  by  the  same  dis- 
couraging pattern  of  outmigration  and 
declining  economy  that  a£Sicts  hundreds 
of  other  rural  coimtles  in  this  country. 
TtiMs,  it  would  make  an  ideal  location  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  growth  center  to 
spur  rural  development  in  the  surround- 
ing region.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  kind  of  development  would  help 
to  stem,  and  in  time,  reverse  the  tide  of 
rural-urban  migration  which  is  intensi- 
fying the  problems  of  our  cities. 

Because  the  development  of  new  towns 
holds  great  promise  for  rural  America,  a 
proposal  similar  to  that  submitted  to 
HUD  has  been  sent  to  the  OCBce  of  Rural 
Development  smd  Conservation,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Thus,  I  urge  that  all  consideration  be 
given  to  the  Pattonsburg  proposals  and 
that  funds  be  made  available  to  make 
the  new  town  of  Pattonsburg  a  reality. 

Moreover,  if  we  are  truly  serious  about 
improving  the  environment  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  this  country  and  restoring 
an  urban-rural  balance,  then  we  should 
consider  the  Importance  of  imdertaking 
a  massive  "new  towns"  program  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  administration  has 
postponed — at  least  for  a  year — sending 
to  Congress  a  program  for  a  national 
growth  policy,  which  would  have  called 
for  an  expansion  of  the  new  communities 
program.  The  potential  effects  of  an  ex- 
pensive new  program  on  the  country's 
inflation  problems  was  cited  as  the  rea- 
son for  this  action. 

I  regret  that  the  new  towns  program  Is 
another  victim  of  inflation — a  part  of  the 
growing  list  of  domestic  programs  shoved 
aside  so  that  we  can  continue  to  finance 
our  national  adventures  abroad. 

This  Nation  launched  the  decade  of 
the  sixties  with  a  commitment  which 
seemed  far-fetched  at  the  time — ^to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon  by  the  end  of  the 
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decade.  That  goal,  as  we  all 
been  achieved. 

With  similar  commitment 
ity.  should  we  not  now  direct 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
here  on  earth?  We  should 
decade  of  the  seventies  with  a 
ment  to  build  300  new  towns 
people  each  by  the  end  of  the 
This  also  could  be  a  cooperative 
involving  private  groups  and 
industry,  and  government — St^te 
and  Federal. 

The  choice  Is  ours.  We  can 
and  watch  our  urban  and 
tions  go  from  bad  to  worse,  we 
crime  rates  soar,  and  we  can 
tors  to  the  decline  of  rural 
the    collapse  of  our  economy 
act  now — and  the  creation  of  a 
urban  growth  policy  putting 
phasis  on  a  massive  new 
program  would  be  a  step  in 
direction — we  could  help  to 
dying  cities  from  the  fate  that 
theirs  and  instill  new  hope  in 
tr>'side,  and  in  doing  so,  male 
better  and  richer  land. 
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Mr.   GRIFFIN.   Mr.   

may  be  a  considerable  division 
ion  in  the  Chamber  over  the 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and.  __ 
our  Asian  policy.  However,  it  is 
that  this  body  stands  complet^y 
on  one  issue  involved  in  this  conflict 
that  is  the  demand  for  decent 
treatment  of  prisoners  of 
Senator  agrees  that  we  as  a  Nation 
do  all  possible  to  reinstate 
the  treatment  of  the  1,400  or 
leans   being   held   by   the   No^th 
namese.  The  fate  of  these  men 
suffering  families  is  completeli? 
the  area  of  partisan  or  Ideolojcal 
sion  in  this  body. 
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SENATOR  HARTKE  COMMENDS  THE 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  PROD- 
UCT SAFETY  ^       j 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  for  its  very^ne  final 
report  which  was  delivered  onj  June  23, 
to  the  President  and  Congress;  The  re- 
port, which  I  hope  all  Senators  iwill  read, 
details  the  great  gap  in  our  knowledge  as 
to  the  safety  of  products  In  everyday  use 
in  every  home  In  America.  Thelcommis- 
sion's  2-year  study  has  reveiled  that 
many  home  products  are  indeef  hazard- 
ous and  that  the  Government,  t  le  manu- 
facturer, and  the  home  cons  maer  are 
mainly  unaware  of  what  thosfhazards 
are.  The  report  shows  beyond  ^ny  doubt 
the  need  for  a  separate  Federal  agency 
to  safeguard  consumers  from  ufidue  risk 
from  hazardous  products  anl  to  set 
guidelines  whereby  manufacti  rers  will 
be  encouraged  to  produce  safe  fs  well  as 
attractive  products. 

The  report  points  out  the  shocking 
fact  that  there  are  virtually  no  stand- 
ards for  hundreds  of  products  in  daily 
use.  And  it  recommends  that  i  tandard- 


setting  authority  be  vested  in  a  perma- 
nent agency.  I  commend  the  Commission 
for  not  giving  way  to  sensationalism. 
The  facts  are  reported  coolly  without  un- 
due editorial  comment.  The  recom- 
mendations speak  for  themselves.  They 
are: 

Creating  an  independent  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  as  a  Federal 
agency  concerned  exclusively  with  the 
safety  of  consumer  products; 

Empowering  that  new  agency  to  de- 
velop and  set  mandatory  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standards  when  necessary; 

Empowering  the  Commission  to  en- 
force compliance  with  Federal  safety 
standards  through  a  broad  range  of  civil 
and  criminal  sanctions; 

Authorizing  the  agency  to  seek  an  in- 
junction of  the  sale  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts which  present  imreasonable  hazards 
or  which  violate  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards: 

Recall  authority  for  those  products 
which  violate  Federal  standards  or  which 
are  unreasonably  dangerous; 

Establishment  of  an  Injury  Informa- 
tion  Clearinghouse  to  collect  and  analyze 
data  on  injuries  or  deaths  associated  with 
products; 

Creation  of  a  Consumer  Safety  Ad- 
vocate to  the  Commission,  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  responsibility  to  rep- 
resent only  consimiers  In  proceedings  be- 
fore the  agency; 

That  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  be  authorized  to  ac- 
credit private  testing  laboratories  and 
that  the  Commission  be  empowered  to 
require  independent  testing  of  products 
which  present  an  unreasonable  risk; 

That  existing  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration programs  be  expanded  to  author- 
ize low  interest  loans  to  assist  small  busi- 
nesses in  meeting  product  safety  require- 
ments. 

Permitting  consumers  to  file  individual 
or  class  actions  for  treble  damages  In 
U.S.  District  Courts  against  manufac- 
turers who  intentionally  violate  Federal 
standards. 

In  my  opinion.  Chairman  Arnold  B. 
Elkind,  along  with  Commissioners  Emory 
J.  Crofoot,  Henry  A.  Hill,  Sidney  Mar- 
golius.  Michael  Pertschuk.  Hugh  L.  Ray, 
and  Dana  Young  should  be  proud  of  a 
job  well  done. 

I  urge  each  Member  of  Congress  to 
deliberate  upon  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission and  work  toward  implementing 
a  national  program  to  ensure  the  health 
and  safety  of  all  Americans. 


POLITICAL  ACTION  AT  COLLEGES 
AND  UNTVERSITIES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  proposal  to  close  our  col- 
leges tmd  universities  for  a  2-week  peri- 
od just  previous  to  the  general  elections 
this  fall  so  students  and  faculty  could 
participate  has  met  with  mixed  reaction. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  commend- 
able that  students  and  professors  and, 
in  fact,  everyone  connected  with  these 
institutions  are  interested  in  politics  and 
want  to  take  part,  but  I  question  wheth- 
er institutions  should  be  closed  for  2 


weeks  previous  to  the  election,  the  school 
term  would  have  to  be  extended  for  2 
weeks  next  simmier.  I  am  sure  that,  for 
the  most  part,  this  would  create  a  real 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  21,  1970,  the 
Grand  Forks  Herald  of  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.,  published  an  excellent  editorial 
on  this  subject  entitled  "Popular  Policy." 
It  gives  the  views  of  both  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  and  the  editor,  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PoPDLAB  Policy 

Most  North  Dakotans  will  p.pplaud  a 
policy  statement  submitted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota  this  week  to  the  State 
Board  of  Higher  Education. 

The  statement,  which  was  worked  out 
with  the  Deans'  Council,  faculty  members 
and  students,  deals  with  the  controversial 
subject  of  student-faculty  political  partic- 
ipation, particularly  as  It  might  aSect  the 
rights  of  other  students  to  the  normal  acad- 
emic processes.  It  is  at  strong  variance  with 
the  actions  of  many  colleges  and  universities 
which  either  cancelled  classes  or  reconsti- 
tuted them  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Cam- 
bodia action  and  the  deaths  at  Kent  State 
University  this  spring. 

"The  University  of  North  Dakota  recog- 
nizes the  Importance  of,  and  encourages, 
participation  by  Individuals  In  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, state  and  nation,"  the  policy  state- 
ment says.  "While  we  respect  the  deep  con- 
cern of  Individual  faculty  members  and 
students  about  events  and  Issues  which  have 
brought  increasing  turmoil  to  our  nation 
and  the  concomitant  desire  to  participate 
actively  in  the  fall  elections,  we  must  em- 
phasize the  distinction  between  Involvement 
of  an  Individual  and  involvement  of  the 
University  as  an  institution.  The  University 
affirms  its  traditional  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  society;  at  the  same  time  It 
must  remain  outside  the  political  arena. 
Adjustment  of  the  academic  calendar  in  or- 
der to  free  students,  faculty,  or  other  em- 
ployees to  engage  In  political  activity  is  not 
consistent  with  the  foregoing  affirmation." 

In  explanation,  the  statement  says,  in 
part: 

"In  the  first  place  when  a  student  enrolls 
in  the  University  and  pays  his  tvtltlon  and 
fees,  the  University  Is  legally  committed  to 
a  published  calendar,  with  provision  for 
certain  kinds  of  exceptions;  there  is  the 
implied  commitment  by  the  University  to 
deliver  certain  educational  experiences.  The 
calendar  does  not  disallow  politically-related 
programs,  e.g.,  a  seminar  at  Bismarck  dur- 
ing the  legislative  session  taught  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.  Other  kinds  of  regular  and 
announced  scheduled  class  and  field  work 
programs   may   be   arranged." 

"The  fundamental  issue  is  the  corporate 
Involvement  of  the  University  and  any  ac- 
tions that  might  Involve  institutional  politi- 
cal commitments.  Such  actions  might  create 
a  picture  of  institutional  political  unanimity 
which  would  not  represent  the  views  of  all 
members  of  the  University  conununlty. 

"There  Is  the  danger  that  the  University 
could  evolve  toward  a  kind  of  political  ortho- 
doxy, which  in  certain  circumstances  might 
even  Inhibit  and  discourage  the  expression 
of  other  opinions. 

"Any  disruption  of  the  normal  processes  of 
education  at  the  University  endangers  the 
very  heart  of  our  Institution,  namely,  free- 
dom of   Inquiry,  freedom  of   thought,  and 
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freedom  of  expression.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  make  It  easy  to  present  opposing 
viewpoints  as  it  is  for  someone  to  express 
his  views  Initially.  The  University  is  not  a 
place  where  anyone  expressing  a  point  of 
view,  however  much  he  is  in  the  minority, 
can  be  either  silenced  or  threatened  with 
language  or  physical  actions.  The  common 
standards  of  courtesy  that  should  charac- 
terize the  academic  community  must  be 
respected." 

It  is  hard  to  disagree  with  anything  that 
Is  said  m  the  statement,  although  we  have 
seen  in  recent  years  the  unwillingness  ol 
some  North  Dakotans  to  aUow  controversial 
speakers  on  the  campus.  Some  of  those  who 
most  vigorously  would  agree  with  the  policy 
to  prohibit  dlsrupUon  of  the  calendar  would 
like  to  have  only  their  own  point  of  view 
made  accessible  to  the  students. 


LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
7  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization will  begin  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  the  future  of  Long  Island 
Sound. 

I  bring  these  hearings  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  because  the  problems  to  be 
faced  in  these  hearings,  and  their  even- 
tual solution,  may  foreshadow  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  our  national  effort  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  environment. 
Long  Island  Sound  is  an  arm  of  the 
sea  extending  100  miles  west  and  south- 
west from  Plum  Island  to  New  York  City. 
Its  1.300  square  miles  are  bounded  on 
the  north  by  New  England  and  on  the 
south  by  Long  Island  proper. 

The  sound  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  larg- 
est expanses  of  protected  salt  water. 
Formed  thousands  of  years  ago  by  gla- 
ciers, it  was  explored  in  1614  by  Adrian 
Block  who  gave  his  name  to  the  great  is- 
land which  guards  the  sound's  eastern- 
most entrance. 

Today,  Long  Island  Sound  lies  next  to 
civilization's  most  populous  metropolitan 
area.  Eleven  million  people  live  within 
15  miles  of  its  shore,  and  at  least  a  quarter 
of  all  Americans  reside  within  a  day's 
automobile  drive  from  the  sound. 

The  salt  water  and  shoreline  of  the 
sound  make  it  one  of  nature's  great  nat- 
ural resources.  It  has  been  a  source  of  rec- 
reation and  respite  from  the  strains  of  a 
metropolitan  society.  Its  very  proximity 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  urban  complex 
makes  it  an  invaluable  national  asset. 
In  addition,  the  sound  is  among  Amer- 
ica's great  estuarine  areas.  Its  marshes, 
coves,  and  inlets  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  life  cycle  of  most  of  our  aquatic  and 
marine  wildlife. 

But.  Long  Island  Sound  has  become 
far  more  than  a  large  natural  body  of 
water.  Vast  commercial  shipping  opera- 
tions ply  its  waters.  The  shoreline  has 
become  the  site  of  great  cities  and  deep 
water  harbors.  The  sound  and  adjacent 
coast  are  prime  targets  for  intensive 
commercial,  industrial,  and  residential 
development.  It  is  neighbor  to.  and  part 
of,  the  greatest  transportation  nexus  in 
the  world. 

The  location  of  the  sound  has  magni- 
fied the  demands  of  civilization  on  its 
finite  resources.  Many  of  these  demands 
have  come  into  conflict  with  previous 
uses.  Othe.-s  are  threatening  to  change 
the  very  nature  of  the  sound  itself. 


For  years  we  in  the  Northeast  have 
watched  and  accepted  these  develop- 
ments without  regard  to  their  future 
course.  We  have  been  complaisant  in 
our  belief  that  the  Sound  was  all  things 
to  all  people.  Its  wide  variety  of  re- 
sources and  its  capacity  to  accept  new 
demands  reassured  us  that  it  would  con- 
tinue to  remain  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
inspiration  as  well  as  profit. 

But,  what  has  been  development  now 
threatens  to  become  exploitation;  and 
what  was  progress  may  well  be  destruc- 
tion. 

The  margin  for  future  error  on  Long 
Island  Sound  has  become  exceedingly 
thin. 

Long  Island  Sound  has  become  a  body 
of  water — surrounded  by  people.  The 
fortuitous  circumstances  which  made 
this  natural  asset  available  to  our  pop- 
ulation will  become,  without  prudent 
foresight,  the  engine  of  its  demise. 

One  year  ago,  I  said  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  that  Long  Island  Sound  could 
become  either  a  "pleasant,  scenic  oasis 
or  a  dark  and  stagnant  cesspool." 

The  passage  of  time  has  reinforced 
that  assessment. 

Already  the  signs  of  deterioration  are 
present.  The  character  of  the  sound  is 
changing  ever  more  rapidly. 

Pollution  has  degraded  the  quality  of 
water  throughout  the  sound.  Beaches 
have  been  closed  on  both  shorelines.  On 
others,  piles  of  garbage  line  the  shore 
after  a  storm. 

Twenty  areas  are  now  closed  to  shell 
fishing  in  order  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  sale  of  a  poisoned  product. 

At  New  London,  Cotm.,  the  scallop 
beds  of  the  Thames  River  have  disap- 
peared. Elsewhere,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly evident  that  the  waters  of 
the  sound  are  less  able  than  ever  before 
to  absorb  the  wastes  of  our  rivers  and 
cities. 

Without  proper  protection  many  of 
the  beaches  are  beiiig  lost  to  erosion. 

In  the  past  18  months,  several  large, 
and  coxmtless  small,  oil  spills  have 
stained  the  shoreline. 

Since  1900.  Connecticut  has  lost  al- 
most two- thirds  of  its  valuable  tidal 
marshes.  In  15  years,  Nassau  and  Suf- 
folk Counties  have  lost  a  quarter  of  their 
marshlands.  Filling  operations  for  har- 
bor and  docking  facilities,  highway  con- 
struction, residential  development  and 
the  like  have  been  the  major  causes  of 
this  loss. 

Several  of  our  most  scenic  and  tran- 
quil offshore  islands  have  been  threat- 
ened by  sale  to  commercial  or  industrial 
uses. 

Less  than  2  percent  of  the  Connecticut 
shoreline  is  now  suitable  and  available 
for  public  recreational  purposes. 

The  magnificent  osprey  or  "sea  eagle" 
is  disappearing  from  the  shore  and  is- 
l£mds  of  the  sound  and  taking  with  It 
a  precious  part  of  our  natural  heritage. 
Long  Island  Sound  is  no  longer  sim- 
ply the  serene  expanse  which  may  have 
greeted  Adrian  Block.  It  has  become  a 
part  of,  and  subject  to,  the  dynamic  life 
cycle  of  the  Northeast. 

In  describing  the  sound,  some  persons 
have  likened  it  to  a  neighborhood.  And, 
like  a  neighborhood,  it  is  many  things 
to  many  people. 


For  the  outdoorsman,  it  remains  a 
source  of  fish  and  game.  For  the  commer- 
cial fisherman,  it  is  his  livelihood. 

Its  waters  may  cool  the  recreational 
swimmer.  The  same  waters  are  used  to 
cool  mammoth  thermonuclear  electric 
power  plants. 

The  protected  nature  of  the  sound  pro- 
vides a  haven  for  thousands  of  pleasure 
boats.  More  than  40  million  tons  of  com- 
mercial shipping  use  the  sound  every 

year.  .       ,. 

The  same  scenic  area  of  the  shorelme 
may  be  as  desirable  for  camping  and 
picnicking  as  it  is  for  construction  of 
an  appartment  or  office  building. 

In  addition,  17  Federal  agencies  have 
operations  directly  affecting  Long  Is- 
land Sound.  Many  of  these  are  working 
at  cross  purposes.  While  one  agency  seeks 
to  preserve  a  certain  species  of  wildlife, 
another  provides  funding  for  a  project 
which  will  destroy  that  species'  natural 
habitat.  ,   ^      . 

On  the  local  level,  one  town's  beaches 
are  polluted  by  another  's  industry. 

Regrettably,  the  decisions  governing 
the  use  of  Long  Island  Sound  are  too 
often  made  on  the  basis  of  criteria  un- 
related to  the  public  benefit. 

It  Is  our  great  good  fortune  to  have 
this  vast  natural  resource  at  our  door- 
step- ,  ^^.    , 

It  would  be  a  tragic  misuse  of  this  for- 
tune to  destroy  its  greater  benefit  for 
short-term  profit. 

There  are  no  villains  on  Long  Island 

Sound,  but  shortsightedness  and  neglect. 

These  hearings  are  not  designed  to 

condemn.  They  are  designed  to  point  us 

into  the  future. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  aspirations 
and  life  cycle  of  30  million  Americans  are 
incompatible  with  the  future  existence  of 
the  sound.  ^  , 

But  I  do  beUeve  that  unless  we  take 
steps  to  begin  proper  and  perceptive 
planning,  this  future  existence  will  be 
severely  threatened. 

We  must  learn  what  Long  Island 
Soimd  is — and  is  not;  what  it  can  do  and 
what  it  cannot  do. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  in  many 
places  it  cannot  be  returned  to  its  origi- 
nsJ  pristine  state. 

But  we  must  know  also  that  we  can- 
not continue  to  destroy  it  for  profit. 

We  must  develop  a  new  phUosophy  to- 
ward the  sound — a  philosophy  that  rec- 
ognizes that  technological  advances  are 
not  progress  until  they  are  harnessed  for 
the  public  benefit. 

In  essence.  I  believe  we  should  treat 
the  soimd  as  a  living  national  ecological 
laboratory.  . 

Long  Island  Sound,  with  its  myriad  oi 
potential  uses  and  benefits,  is  an  area 
where  relationships  among  men  and  be- 
tween man  and  the  environment  are 
likely  to  conflict. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  can  use  ecology— 
the  science  that  studies  these  relati<Mi- 
ships — to  help  us  to  save  the  sound. 


EDUCATION— THE       FUNDAMENTAL 

PURPOSE  OF  NATION'S  COLLEGES 

AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently 

one  of  my  constituents  called  attention 

to  an  editorial  in  the  Baytown  Sun  which 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hai  e  included 
in  the  Record.  It  is  importar  t  that  we 
remember  the  fundamental  iiurpose  of 
our  Nations  colleges  and  uniirersities — 
education.  The  future  of  our  N  ition  rests 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  f  ulfUln  ent  of  this 
function. 

There  being  no  objection,  tl-  e  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tJ  le  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 
Many  Yotjno  Pkoplk  Nnm  To    J'acb  Lira's 

RSALXriES 

Every  schoolboy  knows — or  use<  I  to  know — 
the  story  of  how  the  Greek  mai  hematlclan 
Archimedes  CAlmly  continued  drawing  fig- 
ures In  the  sand  even  as  Roman  t  roops  broke 
Into  the  city  of  Syracuse.  Sicily,  In  312  B.C. 

In  a  somewbAt  more  modem  setting,  a 
scene  from  a  work  of  fiction  but  i  leverthelesa 
true  to  Ufe,  the  beloved  Mr.  Chips  continued 
Instructing  a  class  of  boys  In  tiStta  even  as 
German  bombs  exploded  outside. 

Such  Archimedean  or  Chlpslan  (Jetachment 
and  inner  calm  and  determination  to  let 
nothing  Interfere  with  the  realli  Important 
things  used  to  be  considered  adalrable. 

Today,  Mr.  Chips'  Latin  class  would  hoot 
the  old  dodderer  out  of  the  room  with  choice 
Anglo-Saxon  expletives. 

This -spring  a  writer  railed  lii  the  Dally 
Callfomlan.  the  student  newsp<iper  at  the 
University  of  California  In  Berieley.  about 
those  professors : 

"Who  refuse  to  be  flexible,  wl  o  refuse  to 
allow  their  students  to  reconstitute  (that  Is. 
take  over)  their  classes,  who  In  the  face  of 
napalm  sind  NaUonal  Guard  killings  In  Kent 
and  Augusta,  Ga.,  have  the  Irresp  snslble  self- 
righteousness  to  demand  that  :hey  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  to  teach  Shaksspeare  and 
calculus." 

Undoubtedly,  this  student,  atsumlng  he 
has  ever  beard  of  Archimedes  oi  ISi.  Chips, 
would  point  out  that  that  the  first  was  run 
through  by  a  Roman  sword  aid  that  the 
second  deserved  to  be  for  teachli  ig  a  subject 
even  less  "relevant"  than  Shak>speare. 

Yet  what  time  hasn't  been  a  tl  nae  of  crisis, 
and  when  hasn't  It  been  "lrresp>nslble  self- 
righteousness"  to  demand  that  1«  kmlng  go  on 
aa  usual?  No  matter  how  mu<h  upheaval 
there  is  outside  the  Ivory  tower,  lomeone  has 
to  mind  the  store  of  msjiklnd's  iccumulated 
knowledge. 

From  another  campus,  howev(T,  the  word 
seems  to  be  that  It  Is  a  waste  ol  time. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  '.  "Imea  maga- 
zine on  the  1970  graduating  clas^  at  Harvard, 
several  students  suggest  that  tjbey  already 
know  all  there  Is  to  know,  that  tliere  Is  noth- 
ing more  to  strive  for.  that  soclely's  problems 
are  insurmountable  and  that  th^re  Is  no  al- 
ternative but  to  await  the  end,  w  alch  is  com- 
ing not  with  a  bang  but  a  whin  per. 

"I  mean."  says  one.  "there's  this  feeling 
that  It's  all  over.  I  don't  mean  n  the  sense 
of  an  apocalypse  or  a  revolution.  But  really 
everything  Is  Just  groaning  to  hWt.  The  en- 
vironment's going  up  In  smoke.  M  Te  cant  deal 
with  200  million  people.  How  can  we  deal 
with  300  million?" 

"In  the  four  years  that  we've  been  here, " 
says  another,  "every  major  rule  iias  been  re- 
moved. Nobody  beUeves  in  work,  mobody  does 
final  drafts  of  p^>ers  .  ,  .  Everybody's  bored 
A  professor  cant  keep  people  liiterested  for 
80  minutes  If  he  does  a  song  anq  dance  act  " 

This  year's  Harvard  graduatlhg  class,  to 
hear  them  tell  it.  has  been  evei-ywhere  and 
done  everything.  Four  of  thei^  have  had 
books  pubUsbed.  all  dealing,  of  icourse,  with 
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noon,  who  replied  that  he  would  simply  fin- 
ish hoeing  his  garden. 

A  dismaying  number  of  young  people  today 
have  no  gardens  to  hoe.  Their  souls  are 
deserts. 


various  aspects  of  the  campus 


revolt.  They 


have  not  only  slept  with  girls,  but  have  lived 
with  them.  They  are  both  too  soon  smart 
and  too  soon  old.  In  place  of  gf  ts,  they  are 
fUled  with  self-pity. 

It  was  Voltaire,  when  asked  wliat  he  would 
do  If  he  knew  he  were  going  to  dl  b  that  after- 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  OFFERS  EN- 
COURAGEMENT TO  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Tdr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  In  May  1970.  more  than  500 
elderly  citizens  of  West  Virginia  gathered 
at  historic  Jackson's  Mill  for  a  3-day 
preliminary  meeting  for  discussions  in 
preparation  for  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  in  1971. 

On  May  20.  they  came  together  to 
hear  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  speak 
In  very  direct  terms  about  the  problems 
they  live  with  every  day — inadequate  in- 
come, consumer  difHcultles.  housing 
problems,  and  rising  health  costs. 

Senator  Randolph  Is  well  equipped  to 
speak  knowledgeably  of  the  problems 
facing  older  Americans.  As  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  and  chsurman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment  and  Retirement  In- 
comes, he  has  been  a  tireless  worker  on 
behalf  of  older  Americans. 

The  Senator  provided  the  West  Vir- 
ginia senior  citizens  with  valuable  am- 
munition— facts  and  figures — to  be  used 
for  their  contribution  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  as  well  as 
much-needed  encouragement  to  take  the 
opportxuiity  of  the  forthcoming  White 
House  Conference  and  use  it  to  make 
the  myth  of  the  golden  retirement 
years  a  reality  for  West  Virginia  and 
for  the  Nation. 

Older  Americans  need  this  kind  of  en- 
couragement. They  need  to  know  that 
their  leaders  are  genuinely  concerned 
and  win  work  with  them  to  make  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  tnily 
meaningful. 

I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  Senator 
Randolph's  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Spsxch  or  Senator  Randolph,  Stats  Aoino 

CONTERKNCX.  MAT  20.   1970 

I  have  two  reasons  to  say  thank  you  this 
evening.  First,  for  bringing  me  home  to  West 
Virginia;  and  second,  for  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  you  about  older  Ameri- 
cans— today's  20  million  elderly — and  those 
who  will  become  old  In  the  future. 

It  is  especially  lmp<»tant  that  we  get  to- 
gether now  and  decide  for  ourselves  whether 
we  are  really  clear  in  our  thinking  about 
what  we  want  for  older  people  in  our  so- 
ciety, because  that  question  la  going  to  be 
put  to  the  Nation  very  directly  in  November 
1971  at  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging. 

Thousands  of  people — the  "experts"  and 
the  elderly  themselves — will  come  to  Wash- 
ington, for  this  Conference.  They  will  sit 
down  together  and  talk  about  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  elderly  and  will  then  Issue 
technical  papers  and  recommendations  to 
the  President. 

But  even  before  the  actual  White  House 
Conference,  much  preliminary  activity  will 
take  place  where  I  believe  it  will  do  the  most 
good — in   every    State   in    the   Nation. 

In  September  1970.  the  elderly  themselves 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  out 
at   Older    American    White    House    Forums 


throughout  the  country.  Then,  In  early  1971 
there  will  be  Community  White  House  Con- 
ferences throughout  the  States,  followed  up 
by  formal  SUte  White  House  Conferences. 
At  tliat  time  the  States  will  make  their  own 
recommendations  to  be  presented  and  dis- 
cussed at  th«  White  House  Conference  In 
November  1971. 

We  are  not  going  to  come  together  at  these 
preliminary  forums  and  conferences  to  hear 
oxurselves  talk.  We  are  going  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  vital  opportunity  to  make  our 
needs  In  West  Virginia  known  to  the 
Nation. 

Because  we  have  this  opportunity,  I  feel 
It  is  necessary  to  talk  over  with  you  what 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  has  found 
to  l>e  a  major  Issue  which — until  resolved — 
will  stand  in  the  way  of  everything  else  we 
want  to  do.  That  of  course,  is  inadequate  re- 
tirement Income. 

Even  with  the  enactment  of  the  15-per- 
cent across-the-board  Increase  In  Social  Se- 
curity payments,  a  far-reaching  and  deepen- 
ing income  crisis  remains  as  the  major  prob- 
lem facing  today's  elderly  and — imless  major 
policy  changes  are  made — the  elderly  of  the 
future. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  that  crisis  came 
under  intensive  scrutiny  during  1969  In  a 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  invesUgatlon. 

A  knowledgeable  and  concerned  Task  Force 
opened  the  committee  deliberations  last 
March  by  Issuing  a  working  paper  which  be- 
gan with  a  deliberation  that  there  Is  a  ris- 
ing gap  between  retirement  Income  and  in- 
come during  the  work  years.  To  document 
its  conclusion  that  the  barebones  Income  of 
older  Americans  Is  likely  to  become  even 
more  Inadequate  unless  bolstered  by  signifi- 
cant national  action,  the  task  force  offered 
these  arguments : 

The  "gap"  is  widening:  Median  Income 
of  families  with  an  aged  head  was  61  per- 
cent of  that  for  younger  families  In  1961. 
but  only  46  percent  In  1967. 

Three  out  of  10  people  65  and  older — In 
contrast  to  one  In  nine  younger  people 
—were  living  in  poverty  in  1966.  yet  many 
of  these  aged  people  did  not  become  poor 
until  they  became  old. 

An  additional  one-tenth  of  our  aged  pop- 
ulation was  on  the  poverty  borderline. 

About  five  in  10  families  with  an  aged 
head  had  less  than  M,000  income  In  1967: 
about  one  In  five  was  below  $2,000. 

Of  older  people  living  alone  or  with  non- 
relatives  In  1967.  half  had  Incomes  below 
$1,480,  and  one-fourth  had  $1,000  or  less. 

Even  the  level  of  living  set  by  the  Btireau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  Its  Retired  Couple's 
Budget  is  well  beyond  the  means  of  most 
older  people,  especially  for  those  who  retired 
years  ago.  Imagine  that. 

The  average  social  security  benefit  of  a 
couple  retiring  In  1950  met  half  the  BLS 
budget  cost  then,  but  today  It  meets  less 
than  one-third. 

Half  of  all  people  now  66  and  over  are 
about  73  or  older.  In  the  years  ahead,  the 
Increase  will  be  particularly  great  at  the  old- 
est ages.  With  the  population  65  and  older 
projected  to  rise  50  percent  between  1960 
and  198S,  the  population  85  and  older  may 
double. 

Increasingly  the  rising  population  of  wid- 
ows la  attempting  to  live  independently, 
even  If  Independence  is  purchased  at  the 
price  of  poverty. 

Our  "retirement  revolution"  reflects  two 
trends:  at  one  end  an  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  very  old  aged;  at  the  other,  earlier 
departure  from  the  labor  force. 

The  margin  for  saving — the  excess  of  in- 
come over  consumption  expenditures — has 
been  small  for  most  families  during  most 
years  of  worklife.  especially  for  workers  in 
the  less  skilled  occupations. 

In  addition,  with  an  outlook  for  sustained 
economic  g^rowth.  how  realistic  is  it  to  ex- 
pect today's  workers   voluntarily  to   forego 
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consumption  In  order  to  save  for  the  years 
ahead  when  this  requires  that  they  signifi- 
cantly reduce  their  present  standard  of  liv- 
ing to  provide  adequately  for  an  uncertain 
and  "distant"  old  age? 

The  overwhelming  proportion  of  people 
retiring  today  receive  total  pension  Income— 
from  both  public  and  private  pensions— 
which  is  only  20  to  40  percent  of  their  aver- 
age earnings  in  the  years  prior  to  retire- 
ment. ^  ^  J 
Of  famUles  retiring  In  the  next  deo«de  and 
a  half.  It  has  been  projected  that  almost  60 
percent  of  those  with  preretirement  earnings 
between  $4,000  to  $8,000  vrtll  receive  pension 
income  of  less  than  half  these  earnings. 

Projections  to  1980  Indicate  that  about 
half  the  couples  and  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  unmarried  retirees  will  receive 
$3,000  or  less  In  pension  Income.  And  these 
projections  use  relatively  Uberal  assumptions 
with  respect  to  increases  in  private  and  pub- 
lic benefit  levels. 

The  same  projection  found  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  retired  couples  could  be  ex- 
pected to  receive  less  than  $3,000  In  social 
security  benefits  In  1980. 

Even  under  earlier  projections,  now  known 
to  be  too  optimistic,  only  a  third  to  two- 
fifth  of  all  aged  persons  In  1980  were  ex- 
pected to  have  income  from  private  group 
pensions. 

In  addition,  private  pensions  cover  less 
than  half  the  work  force  and  this  coverage 
is  concentrated  among  higher  paid  workers; 
those  in  the  greatest  need  in  old  age  will  be 
least  likely  to  receive  these  pensions. 

Early  retirement  is  a  developing  trend 
that  could  serlousy  Impede  attempts  to  Im- 
prove the  income  position  of  future  aged 
populations.  (In  recent  years,  more  than  half 
of  the  men  retiring  have  done  so  before  age 
65.) 

Inadequate  as  the  Income  base  for  most 
older  Americans  may  be.  It  Is  subject  to 
unique  erosive  forces.  The  major  drains  on 
retirement  income  are : 

National  economic  growth,  while  putting 
added  dollars  Into  pockets  of  workers,  in- 
creases pressures  on  the  retiree.  A  rise  In 
earnings  of  4  percent  annually — a  not  unreal- 
istic assumption  in  view  of  recent  perform- 
ance— means  consumption  levels  would  ap- 
proximately double  m  two  decades,  placing 
those  on  fixed  Income  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage In  the  market  place. 

Earnings  drop  as  advanced  age  further 
curtails  already  limited  earnings  opportu- 
nities. (In  comparison  to  the  age  group  65-72. 
only  half  as  many  men  73  and  over  and  a 
third  as  many  women  worked  in  1962.  and 
the  earnings  of  the  oldest  workers  were 
significantly  lower.) 

Assets  are  reduced — In  some  cases,  ex- 
hausted. Homeownershlp — the  most  Impor- 
tant asset  of  the  elderly — becomes  especially 
difficult  to  maintain  with  advanced  age. 
mounting  taxes  and  other  rising  costs. 

Medical  needs  and  the  costs  of  meeting 
these  needs  rise  with  declining  health.  The 
rise  m  these  costs  is  only  partly  met  by 
Medicare,  which  covered  35  percent  of  health 
costs  of  the  aged  in  1967. 

Much  of  the  testimony  during  the  past  year 
has  necessarily  dealt  with  Improvements  to 
the  Social  Security  system,  with  proposals 
to  broaden  the  effectiveness  of  private  pen- 
sions, and  vrtth  other  recommendations  for 
Increasing  Income  for  retirees — men  and 
women  who  have  left  the  labor  force. 

But— m  the  very  first  "Working  Paper" 
Issued  more  than  a  year  ago — a  distinguished 
Task  Force  directed  the  attention  of  this 
Committee  to  the  importance  of  employment 
as  an  element  in  the  economic  security  of 
older  Americans. 

That  first  Working  Paper,  In  particular, 
pointed  to  a  national  trend  toward  earlier 
and  earlier  retirement.  I  hope  that  early  re- 
tirement  will   be   a   blessing.   But.   In   fact, 


information  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
men  and  women  decide  to  take  reduced  So- 
cial Security  benefits  at  age  62.  not  because 
they  have  planned  to  do  so,  but  because  they 
have  no  other  choice.  Their  limited  earnings 
make  even  a  reduced  benefit  attractive. 

Within  recent  years,  more  than  half  of  the 
men  retiring  did  so  before  age  66. 

And  by  doing  so,  they  significantly  reduced 
the  amount  of  monthly  benefits  they  would 
receive  In  later  years  from  Social  Security. 
The  Task  Force  did  a  service  by  discussing 
this  and  other  Issues  related  to  employment 
of  older  workers.  So  strong  was  their  recom- 
mendation for  a  more  searching  look  at  such 
issues,  that  our  able  Chairman,  Senator  Wil- 
liams, and  I  agreed  that  a  hearing  should  be 
conducted  on  "Employment  Aspects  of  the 
Economics  of  Aging." 

And  again,  a  "working  paper"  was  prepared 
before  the  hearing,  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Industrial  Gerontology.  That  Working 
Paper  last  December  is  a  contribution  to  our 
overall  study,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Its  authors  forcefully  made  the  point  that 
the  United  States  does  not  yet  have  a  clear- 
cut,  effective  policy  for  maximum  utUiza- 
tlon  of  Americans  now  regarded  as  "older 
workers." 

On  the  contrary,  both  government  and 
private  Industry  seem  Instead  to  regard 
earUer  and  earUer  retirement — in  some 
cases,  it  is  actually  enforced  vmemploy- 
ment — as  Inevitable  and  perhaps  desirable. 
Such  attitudes  and  practices  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  economic  insecurity  of  workers 
who  are  approaching  retirement,  leaving 
many  of  them  with  no  alternative  but  early 
retirement  and  seriously  inadequate  Income. 
Another  major  theme  is  that  much  talent 
and  experience  Is  wasted  when  Jobs  are 
scrapped  as  the  needs  of  industry  or  com- 
merce change.  Forced  to  find  new  employ- 
ment after  hU  fortieth  birthday,  many  a 
worker  or  executive  has  found  himself  on  the 
road  to  permanently  reduced  Income  and — 
consequently — precarious  retirement  secu- 
rity. 

Despite  the  fact  that  foxor  out  of  every 
five  persons  over  65  are  not  In  the  labor 
force  and  that  the  other  one  in  five  tends  to 
concentrate  in  part-time  and  low-paid  Jobs, 
employment  Is  still  a  major  source  of  income 
for  the  aged  group.  Appropriate  actions  to 
Increase  employment  opportunities  for  older 
Americans  could  therefore  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  economic  security  of  those 
who  are  able  and  wish  to  engage  in  gainful 
work. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Retirement  Incomes  of  this 
Committee.  I  conducted  bearings  on  De- 
cember 18  and  19  of  last  year  to  hear  testi- 
mony on  major  points  of  the  working  paper. 
I  make  the  following  observations: 

1.  The  Working  Paper,  and  the  witnesses 
at  the  hearing  emphasized  that  there  Is  an 
xuifavorable  "dependency  ratio"  In  the  labor 
force  today.  Toiinger  workers  are  entering 
the  work  force  later  In  life  than  they  once 
did.  Older  workers  are  leaving  earlier.  One 
result  Is  that  those  In  the  middle — the  men 
and  women  in  the  labor  force — must  con- 
tribute more  for  the  support  of  those  who  are 
not  In  the  working  force. 

This  Is  an  Important  phenomenon.  We 
dont  yet  understand  its  full  meaning.  But 
we  should,  and  soon. 

2.  Employment  can  contribute  to  a  sense 
of  well-being  and  It  can  even  be  a  factor 
In  health  maintenance.  That  is  not  to  say 
that — once  in  a  Job — a  man  should  remain 
there  throughout  hU  work  lifetime.  We  need 
more  flexibility  in  employment  patterns. 
Workers  should  be  able  to  "make  a  switch" 
when  it  is  sensible  for  them  to  do  so. 

3.  Even  though  the  Congress  passed  on 
Age  Discrimination  in  the  Employment  Act 
more  than  2  years  ago,  the  Subcommittee 
has  considerable  evidence  that  employment 


opportunities  of  older  workers  are  often 
damaged  by  negative  attitudes  and  outright 
discrimination.  We  have  much  to  do  In  Im- 
plementing the  Age  Discrimination  Act,  and 
we  must  get  on  with  It. 

4.  Women's  retirement  inootne  Is  less  than 
a  man's  retirement  income  because  their 
work  income  was  less.  I  am  gratified,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
Depcutment  of  Labor  will  be  represented  at 
this  hearing.  Its  Director,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Koontz,  will  undoubtedly  provide  us  with 
Important  information  on  special  economic 
problems  of  older  women. 

I  will  say  again  what  was  said  in  the 
foreword  to  the  "Employment  Aspects  Work- 
ing Paper,"  and  this  is: 

"The  people  and  the  Nation  suffer  beca\ise 
we  have  failed  to  promulgate  policies — a 
national  conunltment — to  assiire  lifetime 
usefulness  of  all  those  who  wish  to  avoid 
retirement  patterns  that  are  increasingly  ac- 
cepted as  'normal'." 

We  should  act  in  the  months  to  come  and 
in  deliberations  to  foUow,  to  end  this  defi- 
ciency. It  Is  a  negative  force,  not  only  upon 
the  economics  of  aging,  but  upon  the  Uves 
and  hopes  of  millions  of  older  Americana.  As 
the  numbers  grow,  the  need  for  acUon  be- 
comes more  pressing  and  more  visible. 

I  have  provided  you  with  some  facts  and 
figures  to  carry  with  you  when  you  pre- 
pare for  West  Virginia's  contribution  to  the 
White  Hoiise  Conference  on  Aging.  I  know 
you  will  use  them  well.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  behind  every  statistic  U  a  human  being 
who  has  helped  create  this  Nation  of  abun- 
dance. He  has  worked  hard  for  his  family 
and  his  country,  and  he  has  saved  for  his  so- 
called  "golden  years."  And  now  he  often  finds 
the  years  not  "golden"  at  aU;  but  grey  years 
of  loneliness,  despair  and  deprivation. 

You  have  the  opportunity — ^through  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging — and 
through  the  activiUes  leading  up  to  that 
Conference — to  help  make  good  the  promise 
of  the  "golden  years." 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  if  we  fall  to 
take  full  advantage  of  this  opportimity,  we 
win  have  faUed  today's  elderly  and  the  gen- 
erations to  follow.  I  know  that  you  are  here 
this  evening  because  you  care  and  I  know 
that  you  wlU  use  every  resoixrce  at  your 
command  to  work  for  a  decent  Ufe  for  every 
older  American — and  adequate  income,  a 
comfortable  home,  health  care,  and  proper 
nutrition.  _,,, 

Because  we  oare  in  Wee*  VlrgUUa,  we  will 
not  faU  ovir  elderly — or  the  Nation. 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO 
FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, Jime  22,  the  DemocraUc  National 
Committee  filed  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  Its  comments 
on  a  proposed  rule  that  would  expand 
and  make  more  precise  the  obligations 
of  television  and  radio  licensees  under 
the  fairness  doctrine. 

The  national  committee  argues  that 
virtually  every  time  the  President  ad- 
dresses the  Nation  or  appears  at  a  press 
conference  he  expresses  his  self-inter- 
ested viewpoint  on  controversial  Issues 
of  current  public  Interest.  Therefore,  the 
broadcaster  has  an  afarmatlve  obliga- 
tion—so  the  DNC  argues — to  secure  re- 
sponsible spokesmen  with  contrasting 
positions  and  to  give  them  reasonable 
opportunities  to  Inform  the  Amencan 
people  whenever  they  air  a  Presidential 
presentation. 

We  clearly  are  at  a  time  of  consider- 
able reevaluatlon  of  the  basic  ground- 
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rules  governing  political  broad(  asting  by 
the  television  Industry,  the  P:c.  Con- 
gress, and  other  interested  persons.  This 
reevaluation  is  long  overdue.  As  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  the  I>;mocratic 
Policy  Committee  concerned  vith  this 
question,  I  have  been  meeting  with  my 
Democratic  colleagues  in  the  S^  mate  and 
with  Chairman  Lawrence  CBr  en  of  the 
Democratic  National  Commltt(;e,  to  ex- 
amine this  issue  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  loyal  opposition  to  the  Prudent. 

The  comments  of  the  DemoOratic  Na- 
tional Committee  in  this  brief  are  a  most 
useful  contribution  to  this  reeValuation. 
I  urge  all  Senators  of  both  Parties  to 
consider  these  argiiments.  not  so  much 
from  a  partisan  position  but  :rom  one 
of  concern  for  Improving  politic  al  broad- 
casting as  a  tool  in  maintaining  and 
strengthening  our  democratic  isystem. 

I  ask  unsmimous  consent  th^t  the  na- 
tional committee's  brief  be  prinjted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  F  «cord.  as 
follows : 

Comments    it    thi    Dxmockatic    National 
CoMMnTO  Before  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  Washinct  )n.  D.C. 
In  the  Matter  of  Obligations  ol  Broadcast 
Licensees     under     the     Fairness     Doctrine. 
Docket  No.  18859. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee 
(DNC).  by  its  counsel,  pursuant  M  the  Com- 
mission's InTltatlon  In  its  "Notice  of  Inquiry 
and  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Malting"  (No- 
tice), In  the  above-referenced  Docket  num- 
ber, dated  May  18,  1970,  hereby  ^ubmits  Its 
comments  on  the  proposed  rules. 

I.   SXnfMAKT  OF  position 

The  DNC  endorses  the  Commissi  on's  efforts 
to  expand  and  bolster  the  falmeis  doctrine 
and  to  promote  and  enhance  the  •'First 
Amendment  goal  of  providing  aii  Informed 
electorate  capable  of  conducting  :  ts  own  af- 
fairs" In  keeping  with  the  letter  a  id  spirit  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  recent  landmark  con- 
stitutional decision.  Red  Lion  Bioodcostmy 
Co.  V.  FCC.  395  U.S.  367.  392  ( 1969  i . 

In  particular,  the  DNC  support  i  the  Com- 
mission's proposed  rules  which  pinvlde  that 
a  licensee  must  take  affirmativt  action  to 
solicit  appropriate  spokesmen  »  present 
contrasting  viewpoints  when  a  i:  censee  ( 1 ) 
presents  or  permits  to  be  presented  only  one 
side  of  a  controversial  issue  on  {  matter  of 
public  Importance  In  a  series  oi'  brodcasts 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  or 
(2)  presents  an  editorial  ezpres^ng  the  li- 
censee's viewpoints  on  a  given  lisue.  In  Its 
notice,  the  Commlsslcai  states  thiit  Its  "pro- 
posal is  a  modest  further  step  In 
access  to  the  broadcast  media' 
"interested  persons  ...  to  make 
Kestlons  on  this  general  subject 
tlce.  pp.  6,  8. 

We  concur  In  the  Judgment  tliat  in  most 
eases  a  licensee  must  be  afford^ 
and  flexibility  In  fulfilling  Its 
obligations.  However,  we  believe 
least  one  situation  of  such  overriding  na 
tlonal  concern  that  the  Commlsiion  should 
adopt  a  uniform,  national  policy 
pressed  and  vigorously  enforced  b  r  the  Com- 
mission. 

We  refer  to  a  broadcaster's  obll^tlon  after 
It  has  aired  a  presentation  (or 
presentations)  by  the  President  ol 
States  of  his  viewpoint  on  conti  overslaJ  Is- 
sues of  public  Importance.  We  submit  that 
virtually  every  time  the  President  addresses 
the  nation  or  appears  at  a  press  onfereno 
whether  speaking  as  Chief  Execi  tlve  on  le- 
gitimate or  economic  matters,  Cjmmander- 
tn-Chlef  on  military  operations  en  new  weap- 
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ons  system  or  the  head  of  his  party  on  issues 
or  candidates  In  a  forthcoming  election — he 
expresses  his  self-interested  viewpoint  on 
controversial  issues  of  current  public  inter- 
est.- Therefore,  the  principles  underlying 
the  Commission's  proposed  rules  place  upon 
a  broadcaster  an  affirmative  obligation  to 
secure  responsible  spokesmen  with  contrast- 
ing positions  and  to  accord  them  reasonable 
opportunities,  comparable  in  duration  and 
scheduling,  to  Inform  the  American  elector- 
ate whenever  they  air  a  Presidential  presen- 
tation. 

Accordingly,  the  DNC  proposes  that  In  ad- 
dlton  to  the  rules  contained  in  Its  Notice. 
the  Commission   adopt   the   following  rule; 

(a)  When  a  network  or  licensee  broad- 
casts a  presentation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  a  viewpoint  on  a  contro- 
versial issue  of  public  importance,  that  net- 
work or  licensee  has  an  affirmative  obligation 
to  seek  out  responsible  persons  or  entitles 
with  significant  contrasting  vIevTpoints  on 
the  controversial  issue  and  afford  them  equal 
opportunities  to  present  their  views. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  broadcast  of  a 
Presidential  address  or  press  conference,  It 
shall  be  presumed  that  the  President  has 
presented  a  viewpoint  on  a  controversial 
issue  of  public  importance:  and  In  the  event 
of  any  complaint  of  non-compliance  filed 
with  the  Commission,  the  burden  shall  be 
upon  the  network  or  licensee  to  establish 
compliance  with  this  rule. 

(c)  Each  network  and  licensee  shall  be 
required  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
years  to  maintain  a  complete  tape  and 
transcript  of  every  presentation  by  the  Pres- 
ident which  It  broadcasts  and  to  maintain 
records  det&Ulng  all  actions  taken  by  it  to 
fulfill  its  affirmative  obligations  under  this 
rule.  Such  records  shall  be  available  for  In- 
spection and  copying  at  any  reasonable  time 
upon  the  request  of  any  person. 

(Note. — The  term  "equal  opportunities", 
as  used  In  paragraph  (a)  hereof,  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  and  effect  that  it  has  un- 
der Section  315(a)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  47  U.S.C.  S  315(a)    (1964)). 

n.  the  onc  has  a  vrrAL  interest  in  obtaining 

rAIK   MEDIA  'ntEA'nCENT 

The  DNC  Is  an  agency  of  the  Democratic 
National  Party,  established  at  each  national 
convention,  which  has  the  obligation  and 
authority  to  promote  the  principles  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Democratic  Party.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  two  major  political 
parties,  the  DNC  Is  vitally  interested  in  the 
preservation  and  strengthening  of  the  na- 
tion's political  processes.  An  informed  and 
educated  electorate  is  essential  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Thus,  we  are  gravely  concerned 
about  what  we  perceive  as  a  developing  im- 
balance in  access  to  the  communications 
media  with  the  resulting  Inability  of  the 
American  people  to  hear  and  consider  more 
than  one  point  of  view. 

The  DNC  has  no  desire  to  limit  the  Pres- 
ident's ability  to  communicate  with,  and 
thereby  to  lead  and  govern,  the  nation.  We 
do  not  propose  any  restriction  on  the  Pres- 
ident's right  to  be  accorded  the  broadcast 
time  which  he  believes  essential  to  the  Im- 
plementation of  his  programs  and  policies. 
In  a  nation  of  200  million  people  scat- 
tered beyond  a  continent,  communication 
through  broadcast  media  is  a  critical  tool 
of  government.  At  the  same  time,  commu- 
nication of  opposing  points  of  view  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  healthy  development  of  a  society 
and  our  democratic  form  of  government. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  for 
the  fair  and  effective  presentation  of  oppos- 
ing points  of  view.   For  example,   as  fully 


>  As  students  of  the  F>reeldency  have  noted, 
the  President  wears  many  hats  and  acts  in 
many  capacities.  See  C.  Rosslter.  The  Ameri- 
can Presidency.  2-33  ( 1956) . 


set  forth  In  Its  Request  for  Declaratory  Rul- 
ing Concerning  Access  to  Time  on  Broadcast 
Stations,  now  pending  before  the  Commis- 
sion, the  DNC  has  recently  been  the  victim 
of  artificial  and  arbitrary  barriers  to  access 
to  television  facilities.  The  CBS  television 
network  flatly  rejected  a  request  by  the 
DNC  to  purchase  one  half-hour  of  prime 
time  for  a  program  presenting  viable  alter- 
natives to  the  policies  of  the  Incumbent 
Administration.  Other  networks  and  sta- 
tions have  raised  similar  obstacles,  impairing 
the  ability  of  the  DNC  to  present  Its  views. 
To  perform  Ite  functions  adequately — to 
Inform  a  diverse  national  audience  of  the 
aspirations  and  recommendations  of  the 
Democratic  Party — ^the  DNC  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  general  rule  which  the  DNC  herein 
proposes  would  affect  a  variety  of  respwiisi- 
ble  persons  and  entities  which  hold  and  de- 
sire to  communicate  views  which  contrsist 
with  the  President's  on  controversial  issues 
of  public  Importance, 
rn.   the   ENORMotrs   impact   or   a   televised 

PRESIDENTtAL    PRESENTATION    PLACES    SPECIAL 
OBLIGATION   ON   THE  BROADCASTER 

The  combination  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States — the  most  powerful  Individual 
in  the  free  world — and  television — undoubt- 
edly the  most  effective  communications  me- 
dium ever  devised  by  man — has  an  Impact 
on  public  opinion  that  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate. 

The  Presidency,  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  ob- 
served, is  Indeed  a  "bully  pulpit."  The  offce 
is  shrouded  In  majestic  dignity.  A  statement 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  simply 
by  the  force  of  his  office,  commands  Instant 
attention,  respect  and  belief.  As  Woodrow 
Wilson  noted  about  the  President's  force 
and  Impact  as  a  national  spokesman: 

"His  is  the  only  national  voice  In  affairs. 
...  No  other  single  force  can  withstand  him, 
no  combination  of  forces  will  easily  over- 
power him.  His  position  takes  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  country.  ...  If  he  rightly  in- 
terprets the  national  thought  and  boldly 
Insists  upon  It,  he  Is  irresistible:  and  the 
country  never  feels  the  zest  for  action  so 
much  as  when  Its  President  is  of  such  In- 
sight and  calibre."  Quoted  In  C.  Rosslter. 
The  American  Presidency,  p.  21   (1965). 

The  accuracy  of  this  observation  Is  even 
more  compelling  in  this  present  age  of  tele- 
vision than  it  was  in  Wilson's  pre-radlo  era. 
As  one  distinguished  commentator  has  writ- 
ten: 

"Television  has  put  the  President  himself 
In  control  of  what  Image  he  will  project  to 
the  country  and  enabled  him  to  project  It 
farther  and  more  favorably  than  was  ever 
possible  before,  with  less  competition  from 
Capitol  Hill  and  less  Interference  from  the 
press."  R.  MacNell,  The  People  Machine: 
The  Influence  of  Television  on  American 
Politics,  p.  292  (1968). 

A.  Television-age  Presidents  are  increasingly 
exploiting  the  medium 

After  the  hesitant  start  in  the  Truman- 
Eisenhower  era.  the  White  House  has  moved 
more  and  more  boldly  to  exploit  the  use  of 
television  so  that  the  medium  is  now  an 
integral  part  of  the  Chief  Executive's  power. 
The  White  House  has  come  to  realize  that 
"In  a  highly  communicative  world,  access  to 
communications  broadcast  resource  is  par- 
tially equivalent  to  political  power."  Baran, 
The  New  Communications  and  Social  Values, 
34  Law  and  Contemp.  Probs..  244,  249  ( 1969) . 

Although  refusing  to  permit  live  broadcasts 
of  his  press  conferences.  President  Elsen- 
hower made  49  live  television  appearances 
during  his  tenure  in  the  White  House.  His 
app>earances  came  at  crucial  junctures  for 
his  Administration:  the  veto  of  the  Farm 
Bill  In  1956,  the  decision  to  send  troops  to 
Little  Rock  in  1957.  the  passage  of  the  Labor 
Reform  (Landrum-Orlffith)  Bill  in  1959.  as 
well  as  foreign  policy  positions  with  respect 
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to   the   Middle  East,   Latin   America,  NATO 
and  the  United  States.  ,  ^  .  „    .„.„ 

President  Kennedy  used  television  even 
more  ImaglnaUvely  and  effectively.  Six  days 
fn?r  his  inauguration,  he  held  the  first  press 
conference  to  be  broadcast  live.  The  coher- 
ence was  held  m  the  evening  toattract  a 
large  national  audience'  and.  indeed.  It  cap- 
tured 33.8-.  of  the  eligible  television  audi- 
ence, on  March  23,  1961.  President  Kennedy 
irraDhlcally  demonstrated  his  views  of  the 
Sn" vital  interest  in  Laos,  iHustraUng  his 
points  by  frequent  references  to  three  maps 
Srsoutheast  Asia,  Continuing  his  innovative 
use  of  television.  President  Kennedy  tinder- 
took  to  evaluate,  explain  and  define  his  Ad- 
ministration's poucles  in  19«2  '^hen  he  ap- 
oeared  In  a  broadcast  from  his  study  with 
one^presentatlve  from  each  of  the  major 
networks. 

President  Johnson  continued  the  expan- 
sion of  the  President's  use  of  television^  In 
his  tenure  of  five  years  and  two  months  l^a 
office.  President  Johnson  made  ne^^^ly  10«4^e 
television  appearances;  he  averaged  tnore 
San  one  ap^arance  for  each  month  in  office^ 
President  Johnson  delivered  State  of  the 
union  messages  to  Congress  in  the  evening  to 
attract  the  largest  possible  audience.  His 
televised  reports  to  the  nation  covered  such 
^ntr^erslal  topics  as  civil  rights  and  ax 
legislation  as  well  as  the  nations  foreign 
involvement  in  the  Dominican  RepubUc  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

President  NUon  has  extended  the  Presi- 
dential use  of  television  to  seek  support  from 
the  American  public  for  his  position  on  many 
controversial  batters  of  public  importan^e^ 
In  his  17  months  in  office.  President  Nixon 
has  addressed  the  naUon  over  network  tele- 
vision  12   times   and  in   addition  has  held 
10  televised  press  conferences,  for  a  total  of 
22    nationwide    presentations.    He    has    re- 
quested and  received  prime  time  from  aU  the 
networks  to  advocate  at  any  length  he  de- 
sired  his   viewpoint   on   "uch    controversUl 
public  issues  as  (1)  his  '"to  °f  the  $20  bil- 
lion appropriations  bill  for  the  Dcp«ftmente 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education  and  WeUare. 
,2)  his  proposed  changes  in  the  naUon  s  wel- 
fare leglslatlonT  (3)   his  decision  to  send  In 
tJ^y^  National  Guard  to  replace  striking  Post 
Office  workers.  (4)  his  views  on  the  economy 
and  (5)   his  position  on  our  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

At  his  ten  televised  conferences  (five  of 
them  during  the  evening  hours) .  the  Presi- 
dent has  responded  to  215  quesUons  and 
vlrtuaUy  every  one  of  the  responses  contained 
Tstatement  on  a  controversial  Issue  of  public 
importance.  For  example,  the  subjects  in- 
cluded his  views  on  the  invasion  of  Cambodia, 
the  antlballlstlcs  mlssUe  system,  the  econ- 
omy,  crime,    education,   desegregation,    and 

pollution.  

In  Its  proposed  rules,  the  Commission 
suggests  that  where  there  is  a  series  of 
broadcasts  within  a  period  of  six  to  nine 
months  presenting  only  one  viewpoint  on  a 
controversial  Issue,  a  licensee  has  special 
affirmauve    obligations.'    In    the    last    eight 


1  The  White  House,  of  course,  appreciates 
the  facts  that  (1)  approximately  95%  of 
American  households  or  59  inlUl"L  „°^; 
holds  possess  at  least  one  television  set 
and  (2)  the  number  of  viewers  Increases 
throughout  the  day  so  that  d^K  P^" 
ttoe  L  many  as  70%  of  the  televls  on  sets 
win  be  turned  on.  Thus,  at  the  ^ame  time  n  a 
Tngle  evening,  there  could  be  120  mlUlon 
persons  viewing.  

•  The  network's  affirmative  obligation  to 
seek  opposition  spokesmen  If  they  present 
a  one-sided  series  on  controversial  issues  may 
stem  from  the  likely  impact  of  such  a  series^ 
Multiple  presentations  make  it  possible  to 
reach  a  larger  number  of  persons.  The  reitera- 
tion of  ideas  in  successive  presentations  also 
makes  It  more  probable  that  they  will  be 


months.  President  Nixon   has   appeared  on 
television  during  prime  hours  no  less  than 
six  times  to  advance  his  position  on  America  s 
role  in  the  war  In  Southeast  AsU.  Indeed,  the 
President  has  made  special  television  pres- 
entations five  times  In  the  last  eight  weeks 
and  has  promised  another  in  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks.  Three  of  these  five  presentations 
were    devoted    exclusively    to    Vietnam    and 
Cambodia;    one— a    prime-time    press    con- 
ference—dealt almost  entirely  with  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  its  domestic  implica- 
tion- and  the  fifth,  while  essentially  an  eco- 
nomic message,  mcluded  several  references 
to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  dealt  ex- 
tensively with  the  relationship  of  that  war 
to  our  nation's  current  economic  situation. 
These  were  the  President's  television  ap- 
pearances In  the  last  eight  months: 

On  November  3.  1969.  on  the  eve  of  an 
elecuon  day  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  twelve  days  before  a  scheduled  mass 
protest  on  Vietnam,  the  President  appeareC 
on  prime-time  television  to  delineate  in  de- 
tail his  plan  on  "Vletnamlzatlon." 

On  December  15,  1969,  the  President  pre- 
sented a  prlme-Ume  "progress  report. "  in- 
dicating that  his  plan  was  proceeding  on 
schedule.  ^  ,.         . 

On  April  20,  1970.  the  President  deUvered 
another  televised  "progress  report."  «IM'«»^- 
ing  approval  of  the  operation  of  his  "Vlet- 
namlzatlon" plan  and  announcUig  his  sU- 
month  plan  for  troop  withdrawals. 

On  April  30,  1970.  the  President  announced 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia  which  he  deemed 
necessary  to  the  success  of  his  "Vletnamlza- 
tlon" program. 

On  May  8.  1970.  a  hastUy  arranged  Presi- 
dential press  coinference  was  televised  dur- 
ing prime  evening  hours,  concentrating  al- 
most entirely  on  the  Cambodian  Invasion 
and  its  domestic  Implications. 

On  June  3,  1970,  the  President  again  went 
on  televUion  to  proclaim  the  Cambodian  in- 
vasion "the  most  successful  operation  of  the 
war,"  dramatizing  his  views  with  film  cUps 
of  captured  food,  arms  and  equipment. 

On  June  17,  1970,  the  President  presented 
his  televised  analysU  of  the  nation's  present 
economic  state  and  his  prescription  for  cur- 
ing its  economic  problems. 
B  The  President  has  absolute  control  over 
the  Uming,  format  and  content  of  hU  tele- 
vision presentation 

In  each  presentation  of  his  views  on  con- 
trovwlal   issues   of   pubUc   Unportance.   the 
President  has  had  Instant  access  to  tens  ol 
millions  of  Americans.  On  each  occasion,  the 
three     major     commercial     networks     have 
agreed  to  provide  to  the  President  hU  cboice 
of  time,  sometimes  on  very  short  notice.  In- 
deed   the  networks  have  rarely,  if  ever,  re- 
fused a  specific  request  for  television  time 
to  the  President.  See,  R.  MacNeU,  op.  cit-.PP- 
301-07   As  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  recently  obeyed: 
"The  President  can  command  a  national 
television  audience  to  hear  his  views  on  con- 
troversial  matters  at  prime  time,  on  short 
notice,  at  whatever  length  he  chooses,  and 
at  no  expense  to  the  Federal  Government 

or  his  party."  *  v.       w  k» 

Invariably,  the  President's  speeches.  U  ne 
so  requests,  are  broadcast  live  simultane- 
ously over  the  three  major  commercial  net- 
works Thus,  virtually  everyone  watching 
television  at  that  time  has  little  choice  but 
to  watch  the  President.  Non-affiUated  stat- 
tions  often  repeat  in  its  entirety  a  Presiden- 


tial speech  at  other  hoius  of  the  day.  For 
example,  after  President  Nixon's  June  17. 
1970  speech  on  the  economy  was  broadcast 
at  noon  on  all  three  networks,  two  local  sta- 
tions m  New  York  rebroadcast  the  speech  In 
Its  entirety  later  In  the  day,  once  at  4:00 
pm.  and  once  at  11:00  p.m.  See  Television 
Ustlngs.  Neu)  York  Times.  June  17.  1970,  at 
p  95.  Col.  5.  While  a  President's  speech  is 
being  telecast  live  on  all  three  networks.  It 
is  also  simultaneously  being  broadcast  on 
several  radio  networks,  reaching  untold  addi- 
tional millions  of  Americans.  And.  whatever 
the  President  has  said  Is  the  subject  of  wide 
news  coverage  Including  extensive  use  of  film 
clips  of  the  appearance. 

As  a  result,  the  President  is  able  to  aug- 
ment the  prestige  of  his  office  and  the 
effectiveness  of  a  television  presentation  with 
a  gxiaranteed  national  audience  of  great 
magnitude.  For  example.  President  Nixon's 
well-publlclBed  press  conference  on  May  8. 
1970.  received  a  rating  of  48.6%.  which  Indi- 
cates that  approximately  49.600,000  Ameri- 
cans listened  and  watched  the  President  re- 
spond to  questions  about  his  views  on  such 
controversial  issues  as  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  student  unrest  on  campus,  the  conduct 
of  the  police  and  National  Guard,  the  sale  ol 
Jets  to  Israel  and  unemployment. 

Moreover,  the  President  Is  able  to  choose 
what  he  deems  to  be  propitious  times  and 
occasions  for  hte  addressee  to  the  nation, 
thereby  adding  Immediate  poUtlcal  Impact 
to  his  words.  For  example,  the  President 
chose  to  deliver  his  speech  on  the  economy 
at  noon,  when  the  stock  market  was  sttU 
open;  hU  May  8  prime-time  press  conference 
was  held  on  the  eve  of  a  scheduled  mass  pro- 
test against  his  poUcles  near  the  White 
House. 

The  President  Is  also  entirely  free  to  choose 
his  format  and  and  devices  he  desires  to 
accentuate  the  effectiveness  of  his  speech.  In 
addition  to  using  maps.  President  Nixon  was 
the  first  President  to  Include  film  dips  In 
his  live  presentation  to  support  vlsuaUy  his 
assertions. 


accented  by  the  pubUc.  We  submit  that  a 
Se  P««^dential  presentation  is  Ukely  to 
reach  a  larger  audience  and  have  a  greater 
impact  on  public  opinion  than  a  series  ol 
broadcasts  by  a  licensee. 

« J  W  Pulbrlght.  Speech  to  Senate,  Cong. 
Rec  .  p.  17837.  June  2.  1970.  See  also  E.  S. 
Muskle,  Speech  to  Senate.  Cong.  Rec..  p. 
17837.  June  2.  1970. 


C.  The  networks  have  /ailed  to  accord  fair 
treatment  to  the  President's  opponents 
Against  this  powerful  array  of  forces,  the 
networks  have  not  sought  out.  much  less 
permitted,  any  effective  rebuttal.  The  net- 
works have  not  faced  squarely  the  three  basic 
questions  which  arise  In  considering  the  ap- 
propriate response  to  a  Presidential  presenta- 
tion: 

(1)  Who  are  the  appropriate  spokesmen 
to  respond? 

(2)  When  should  the  response  be  broad- 
cast? 

(3)  What  should  the  format  of  the  re- 
sponse be? 

The  networks  rarely  secvire  or  permit  per- 
sons who  hold  opposing  views  to  respond  to 
or  analyze  the  President's  statement.  Gen- 
erally,  the   networks   have   their   own   cor- 
respondents "comment"  briefly  on  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  Immediately  after  his  address. 
This  commentary,  of  course,  does  not  pur- 
port to  be  and  does  not  often  have  the  effect 
of  a  presentation  of  a  point  of  view  on  the 
subject  which  contrasts  with  the  President's. 
Such  sessions  are  directed  prlmarUy  to  s\un- 
marlzlng,   paraphrasing   and    In   some   cases 
noting  the  significance  of  the  President's  re- 
marks. As  Commissioner  Cox  recently  stated 
concerning  the  network  commentators'  treat- 
ment of  one  of  President  Nixon's  speeches 
on  Cambodia:    "All  they  did  was  reiterate 
what  the  President  said:"  The  Evening  Star. 
June  19.  1970,  at  p.  A4.  Col.  4.  Moreover,  the 
commentary  is  invariably  brief.  As  former 
television     correspondent     Robert     MacNeu 
points  out: 

"Resumption  of  the  fuU  commercial  sched- 
ule has  a  higher  priority  than  analytic  com- 
ments by  reporters  after  the  President  has 
finished  speaking.  The  usual  network  prac- 
tice is  to  'fill'  until  the  normal  time  slot  U 
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explred.  .  .  .  Knowing  this,  an  astute  Presi- 
dent win  time  his  appearance  so  i  is  to  All 
aU  or  vlrtuaUy  all  the  time  allotted  to  him." 
R.  MacNell.  $upTa,  at  pp.  304-05. 

Frequently,  a  network  will  carr^  on  the 
next  day's  news  program  a  very  brief  quote 
from  a  Senator  or  Congressman.  1  Whatever 
the  effectiveness  such  comment  ►— which 
generaUy  do  not  exceed  one  or  .wo  sen- 
tences—might otherwise  have  Is  diluted  be- 
cause  they  are  frequently  juxtaposed  with 
another  Congressman's  statements  ^  In  sup- 
port of  the  President's  presentation  lor  a  film 
cUp  of  the  presentation  Itself.  Morebver.  the 
difference  In  advance  publicity,  vle^g  time 
and  format  between  the  Presldentls  speech 
and  any  such  opposition  statemejit  elimi- 
nates the laiters  effectiveness. 

A  third  ^>pro»ch— which  also  I  falls  to 
give  a  full  and  balanced  respons*  to  the 
President's  statements— has  recently  been 
given  sporadic  appUcatlon  by  the  jNaUonal 
networks.  Por  example,  after  PresK^ent  Nix- 
on's latest  address  on  the  Cambodian  sltua- 
Uon.  NBC  presented  a  special  Thursday 
night  edition  of  "Meet  the  Press  "  w|iich  had 
rwpresentatlves  who  supported  th|e  Presi- 
dent s  views  as  weU  as  those  who!  opposed 
them  The  next  night  CBS  pres^ted  an 
hour-long  "debate"  between  the  siipporters 
of  Mr  Nixon's  poUcles  and  the  opponents 
of  those  poUclee.  In  both,  the  effetUveness 
of  the  oppoelUon  was  substanUaU^f  dllut«d 
by  the  difference  In  format  betweenjthe  "de- 
bate-type" program  and  the  P^ldents 
wholly  self-controlled  presentation. 

To  equate  a  President's  unfetteri 
tatlon  during  prime  time  to  a  brie 
cuff   reply  carried  during  a   newr- 
tlghtly   controlled   debate   Is    like 
NeU    Armstrong's   first   moonstep 
ApoUo  XI  spaceship  to  a  Shirley  T 
step  on  the  Oood  Ship  LoUlpop. 

In  each  of  his  televised  addresses.  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  like  his  predecessors,  has  been 
permitted  to  take  all  the  time  he  wanted,  to 
xLse  any  device  (including,  tor  example,  njaps 
and  JUms)  and  to  proceed  unlnterAapted  In 
his  presentation  Even  at  a  PresldenUal  news 
conference,  a  reporter  Is  not  permitted  to  ask 
follow-up  questions  In  marked  contrast,  the 
speakers  In  opposition  to  the  Preslde»ifs  pres- 
entation have  their  format  and  time  dic- 
tated by  the  networks.  Most  ImriortanUy. 
under  the  present  approach,  opposition 
speakers  are  ■ev««ly  clrcumscrtbef  In  the 
presentation  by  questions  and  comments 
from  reporters  and  opposing  speaters  who 
agree  with  the  Presidents  position. 

As  expert  observers  recognize,  th«  manner 
of  pr«senUUon  often  determines  tihe  effect 
and  Impact  of  a  televised  message.  See  gen- 
erally M.  McLuhan.  Under standirig  Media 
268-94  (1984).  To  make  a  point  with  maxi- 
mum effecUveness.  a  President,  a  producer  of 
documentaries,  or  even  a  commerclW  adver- 
tiser must  have  freedom  within  confined 
Ume  limits  to  package  and  project  jhls  mes- 
sage. As  Professor  MiUer  points  o^t  In  his 
book.  The  Proceaa  of  Perruasion,  ^  are  all 
"creattires  of  conditioned  reflex,"  a^d — 

"(T]he  crux  of  all  persuasion  JobeJ  whether 
selling  soft  drinks  or  political  phlloBophy.  Is 
to  develop  these  conditioned  reflexes  by  flash- 
ing on  trigger  words,  symbols  or  tcts."  V. 
Packard.  The  Hidden  Persuaders  It  (1967). 
See  also  H.  Burtt,  Psychology  of  Advertising 
a»38).  I 

During  the  1968  Presidential  campaign,  Ray 
Price,  an  advisor  to  Mr.  Nixon,  wrole: 

"We  have  to  be  very  clear  on  this  point, 
that  the  response  is  to  the  imagi ,  not  to 
the  man.  .  .  .  It's  not  what's  thtre  that 
counts,  it's  what's  projected — and  cirrylng  it 
one  step  ftirther.  It's  not  what  he  — * — "- 
but  rather  what  the  voter  receives." 


wrote 


» J.  McGlnnle,  The  Selling  of  the 
p.  37.  As  Alexander  and  Myers 
Financial     Landslide    for     OOP," 
March,  1970: 

"From  early  1967  until  Just  before 


projects 


l^esldent. 

In  "A 

Fortune, 


To  counter  the  tremendous  impact  of  a 
President's  unfettered  televised  presenta- 
tions, those  who  hold  differing  views  on 
controversial  Issues  of  public  Importance 
must  be  free  to  project  a  coherent  and  com- 
plete response,  which  will  at  least  begin  to 
approximate  In  the  minds  of  the  viewers  the 
Impact  of  the  President's  position. 

The  Commission  has  already  recognized 
that  political  spokesmen  should  have  sub- 
stantial freedom  in  choosing  the  manner  and 
format  for  presenting  their  views  to  the 
public.  King  Broadcasting  Co.,  15  F.C.C.  2d 
829  (1967).  To  afford  the  American  electorate 
a  balanced  presentation  of  views  on  con- 
troversial Issues,  the  networks  must  permit 
those  who  hold  opposing  views  from  the 
President's  reasonable  opportunities  com- 
parable in  duration,  scheduling  and  freedom 
of  format,  to  present  their  views. 

IV.  THK  r.MBNESS  OOCntlKK  REQUIRES  THE  RULE 
WHICH   THE    DNC    PROPOSES 

The  Rule  we  propose  promotes  the  Com- 
mission's well-established  and  Judicially  en- 
dorsed fairness  doctrine,  which  requires 
broadcasters  to  act  fairly  In  permitting  a 
reasonable  opi>ortunlty  for  reply  In  sjjeclflc 
circumstances  affecting  the  public  interest. 
As  codified  by  statute,  47  U.S.C.  !  315(a) 
( 1964)  the  fairness  doctrine  requires  a  broad- 
cast licensee  to  afford  "reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  the  discussion  of  conflicting  views 
on  issues  of  public  importance."  As  Inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court,  this  statute 
Imposes  an  obligation  on  the  broadcasters, 
"to  discuss  bof^  sides  of  controversial  pub- 
lic Issues."  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  FCC. 
395  U.S.  at  380  (emphasis  supplied).  Yet,  as 
we  have  demonstrated,  insofar  as  Presidential 
presentations  are  concerned,  the  networks 
have  provided  no  reasonable  or  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  reply. 

A.  The  President's  television  presentations 
pose  a  special  problem  under  the  fair- 
ness doctrine 

Under  the  fairness  doctrine,  what  is  "fair" 
in  any  one  situation  depends  upon  all  of  the 
surrounding  circumstances.  See.  e.g.,  King 
Broadcastirm  Co..  15  F.C.C.  2d  829  (1967). 
Given  the  enormous  Impact  of  a  Presidential 
television  presentation  and  the  Presidents 
Instant  access  to  tens  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, fairness  requires  at  the  very  least  that 
the  President's  opponents  be  given  an  op- 
portunity which  Is  In  every  feasible  manner 
equal  to  the  President's. 

The  networks  have  been  patently  unfair 
to  the  President's  opponents  and  have 
thereby  violated  their  public  trust  for  the 
American  people  whose  interest  they  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  serve."  As  the  Supreme 
Court  emphasized  In  Red  Lion. 

"It  is  the  right  of  the  viewers  and  listeners, 
not  the  right  of  the  broadcasters,  which  Is 
paramount."  395  U.S.  at  390. 

The  networks  have  failed  In  their  "obliga- 
tion of  presenting  important  public  ques- 
tions fairly  and  without  bias"  <  and  they  have 
failed  m  their  "ffduclary  .  .  .  obligations  to 
present  those  views  and  voices  which  are 
representative  of  (the)  community."  Red 
Lion  Broadcasting  Company,  395  U.S.  at  389. 


the  elec- 


tion, Richard  Nixon  turned  down  all  Invita- 
tions to  be  Interviewed  on  "free"  programs 
like  Meet  the  Press  and  Face  the  Nation.  He 
preferred  to  pay  for  his  time  so  that  he  could 
control  content  and  format  In  his  television 
appearances." 

•  NBC's  reported  offer  of  time  to  certain 
Democratic  Congressmen  to  respond  to  one 
of  President  Nixon's  speeches  on  the  econ- 
omy underscores  the  problem.  In  the  first 
place,  the  other  two  major  networks  have 
failed  to  make  similar  offers.  Secondly,  NBC 
does  not  offer  this  time  pursuant  to  a  gen- 
eral policy  but  only  In  response  to  one  Iso- 
lated presentation.  This  does  not  satisfy  the 
fairness  doctrine. 

'  S.  Rept.  No.  562.  86th  Cong  ,  1st  Sess.,  8-8 
(1959). 


This  Is  particularly  unfair  and  unfortu.uate 
because  of  the  enormous  impact  on  public 
opinion  which  a  Presidential  presentation  Is 
likely  to  have. 

Obviously,  the  President  addresses  on  na- 
tional television  only  the  most  critical  ques- 
tions of  the  day — questions  on  which  there 
will  likely  be  several  contrasting  opinions.  It 
Is  precisely  those  questions  which  require  the 
complete  and  unfettered  discussion  that  otir 
system  contemplates  to  inform  our  citizens 
and  thus  enable  them  to  participate  Intelli- 
gently in  the  democratic  process.  See  Red 
Lion  Broadcasting  Co.,  at  390.  If  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  considers  a  matter 
of  such  Importance  that  he  requests  national 
television  time  and  If  the  network  believes 
the  matter  Is  of  such  Importance  that  It  pro- 
vides such  time  to  the  President,  then  the 
matter  Is  obviously  Important  enough  to  Im- 
pose an  affirmative  responsibility  on  the 
broadcaster  to  secure  and  present  appropri- 
ate spokesmen  with  contrasting  viewpoints. 

Presidential  pronouncements  are.  of  course, 
subject  to  the  terms  of  the  fairness  doctrine. 
See,  e.g..  Republican  National  Committee,  S 
R.R.2d  767,  769  (1964);  Sen.  Eugene  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, n  F.C.C.  2d  511  (1968).  Indeed,  in 
the  1964  proceeding.  Initiated  by  the  then 
Republican  National  Chairman,  Dean  Burch, 
the  Commission  held  that  in  response  to  a 
Presidential  speech  broadcast  simultaneously 
on  the  three  national  networks,  the  net- 
works were  obligated  under  the  fairness  doc- 
trine to  provide  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
opposition  speakers  to  lns\ire  that  their  view- 
points were  effectively  presented  to  the 
public* 

The  DNC  believes  that  this  situation  re- 
quires that  the  Commission  promulgate  a 
rvile  to  delineate  the  network's  obligations. 
A  specific  rule,  like  the  one  proposed  herein, 
win  make  crystal  clear  to  the  networks  their 
responsibilities  In  fully  presenting  contrast- 
ing viewpoints  on  important  controversial 
Issues  and  will  permit  them  to  operate  confi- 
dently under  the  fairness  doctrine  in  the 
particular  area  of  Presidential  broadcasts.  See, 
e.g..  In  the  Matter  of  Amendment  of  Part  73 
of  the  Rules  To  Provide  Procedures  in  the 
Event  of  a  Personal  Attack  or  Where  a  Sta- 
tion Editorializes  as  to  Political  Candidates, 
8  F.C.C.  2d  721,  734  (1967)  ("A  major  purpose 
of  the  rules  Is  to  clarify  and  make  more  pre- 
cise the  procedtires  which  licensees  are  re- 
quired to  follow.  .  .  .")  Moreover,  a  carefully 
constructed,  specific  rule  Is  not  only  easier 
for  the  Commission  to  administer  than  ■ 
case-by-case  approach  but  a  duly  promul- 
gated rule  will  also  permit  the  Commission 
to  use,  when  necessary,  all  of  the  enforce- 
ment powers  provided  It  under  the  Commu- 
nications Act.  Id.,  at  722-24. 

B.  The  netu>orks  have  an  affirmative  Obliga- 
tion to  present  contrasting  views 
Because  we  are  addressing  the  adequacy  of 
a  response  to  a  Presidential  presentation 
broadcast  simultaneously  over  three  national 
networks,  the  DNC  believes  that  the  rule  It 
proposes  miut  be  adopted  on  a  uniform,  na- 
tional basis.  TTie  obligations  therefore  must 
be  placed  on  the  network,  which  originated 
the  Presidential  address,  as  well  as  any  indi- 
vidual licensee.* 


•In  Republican  National  Committee,  the 
Commission  approved  the  conduct  of  ABC 
when  In  response  to  a  half-hour  address  by 
President  Johnson,  It  provided  Senator  Gold- 
water  with  25  minutes  of  reply  time  as  well 
as  carrying  numerous  newscasts  In  which 
his  views  were  broadcast.  Similarly,  NBC's 
conduct  was  approved  because  It  offered  15 
minutes  of  reply  time  aa  well  as  presenting 
numerous  newscasts  and  news  type  pro- 
grams. In  contrast,  the  Commission  ques- 
tioned CBS'  conduct  which  consisted  solely 
of  newscasts. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  extends  to  promulgating 
rules  which  operate  directly  upon  television 
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The  DNC's  proposed  rule  places  an  affirma- 
tive obligation  on  the  networks  and  licensees 
to  solicit  and  present  vlewpomts  which  con- 
trast with  the  President's.  It  has  long  been 
the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  enforce  the 
"affirmative  duty  (of  the  licensee]  to  encour- 
age and  implement  the  broadcast  of  contro- 
versial public  issues."  In  the  Matter  of  Edito- 
rializing by  Broadcast  Licensees,  13  F.C.C. 
1246  (1949) .  Given  the  Impact  of  a  Presiden- 
tial speech,  an  obligation  on  the  licensee  to 
provide  comparable  time  to  opposing  view- 
points will  best  provide  a  way  for  the  broad- 
caster to  satisfy  Its  obligation  to  help  pro- 
duce an  Informed  populace." 

The  rule  would  also  recognize  that,  as  we 
have  demonstrated.  vlrtuaUy  every  Presiden- 
tial broadcast  presentation  contains  his 
viewpoint  on  controversial  issues  of  the  day. 
That  presumption  would  be  written  into  the 
rule  in  order  to  Insure  timely  responses  to 
the  Presidential  point  of  view  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  need  which  might  otherwise  exist 
for  this  agency  to  become  enmeshed  in  dis- 
putes between  the  broadcasters  and  respon- 
sible spokesmen  eager  to  respond.  Neverthe- 
less, there  will  Inevitably  be  disputes  In  this 
area,  perhaps  regardtog  whether  a  contro- 
versial view  was  espoused  and  surely  whether 
a  broadcaster  has  met  his  affirmative  obliga- 
tion to  seek  out  responsible  spokesmen.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  resolution  of  such  dis- 
pute, the  DNC  proposes  that  broadcasters 
be  required  to  maintain  records — open  for 
public  Inspection  and  copying — deUlllng 
their  efforts  in  this  area. 

The  affirmative  obligations  the  DNC  pro- 
poses here  follow  logically  from  the  rules 
which  the  Commission  now  proposes.  The 
Commission's  proposed  rules  place  an  af- 
firmative obligation  on  a  broadcaster  to  seek 
out  a  proponent  of  a  contrasting  viewpoint 
after  a  television  editorial  or  a  series  of 
broadcasts  on  a  controversial  Issue.  The  ra- 
tionale for  the  Commission's  proposed  rule 
is  to  afford  prompt  and  full  discussion  of  a 
controversial  issue  by  the  advocates  of  a 
variety  of  contrasting  opinions.  We  support 
this  concept. 

The  Commission  has  recognized  that  where 
a  licensee  editorializes  or  broadcasts  a  series 
of  programs,  presenting  only  one  side  of  an 
Issue,  he  cannot  passively  rely  on  general 
over-the-air  invitations  to  present  the  other 
side.  The  Commission  states  that  If  "the  li- 
censee has  adjudged  the  subject  matter  of 
such  Importance  to  his  community  as  to  war- 
rant an  editorial,"  he  must  "make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  encoursige  presentation  of 
views  in  opposition  to  his  editorial."  Notice, 
p.  6.  Even  though  the  licensee  has  presum- 
ably weighed  all  of  the  aspects  of  an  issue 
and  presents  In  an  editorial  a  reasoned,  un- 
biased conclvislon,  he  must  still  select  suit- 
able persons  with  contrasting  views,  notify 
them  of  the  Issue  and  assist  them  in  all 
appropriate  ways  to  present  their  views. 

If  there  is  an  obligation  to  find  responsible 
opposition  spokesmen  where  a  presumably 
objective  broadcaster  editorializes  on  a  given 
issue,  how  much  greater  should  his  obliga- 
tion be  when  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  leader  of  a  political  party  and  a  partisan 
of  particular  poUcles,  presents  his  views  on 
controversial  matters  of  public  Importance? 
Moreover,  when  one  compares  the  probable 
Impact  of  a  Presidential  statement  with  that 
of  a  broadcaster's  editorial.  It  becomes  all  the 


more  Important  that  the  broadcaster  assiune 
an  affirmative  role  in  presenting  views  which 
contrast  with  the  President's. 
C.  The  networks  and  licensees  must  solicit 
appropriate  opposing  spokesmen 
Under  the  DNC's  proposed  rule,  the  af- 
firmative obligation  by   the   networks  and 
licensees  would  be  to  notify  and  secure  ap- 
propriate, responsible  spokesmen  who  hold 
opposing  views  from  those  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  expressed  on  a  controversial  issue 
of  public  Importance,  and  who  are  prepared 
to  state   them   in  prompt  rebuttal   to  the 
President's  presentation."  Both  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Commission  have  recognized 
that  a  contrasting  point  of  view  is  generally 
not  adequately  presented  when  provided  by 
the  licensee  himsell  In  an  attempt  to  bal- 
ance the  record.  In  pn^xxlng  the  rules  un- 
der advisement,  the  Commission  noted  that 
"requiring  the  licensee  to  present  the  con- 
trasUng  viewpoint  might  Inhibit  the  robust 
debate  sought."  NoUce,  p.  7,  n.8.  (Emphasis 
added.)    See  also  Radio  Albany,  Inc.,  4  BJl. 
2d  277    (1965).  The  Commission  has  recog- 
nized that  a  presentation  by  a  licensee  wUl 
not  have  the  same  impact  as  a  presentatloo 
by     an     interested     piarty.     " '(Ilntonatlon, 
speech   pattern   and   inflection   are   Incom- 
parably   related    to    verbal    expressions    of 
opinion.'  "  Id.  at  278.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
recently  observed,  quoting  John  Stuart  Mill : 
"'[It  is  not]    enough  that   (one)    should 
hear  the  arguments  of  adversaries  from  his 
own  teachers,  presented  as  they  state  them, 
and  accompamed  by  what  they  offer  as  refu- 
tations. That  is  not  tlie  way  to  do  justice  to 
the  arguments,  or  bring  them  Into  real  con- 
tact with  his  own  mind.  He  must  be  able  to 
hear  them  from  persons  who  actually  believe 
thMn;  who  defend  them  In  earnest,  and  do 
their  very  utmost  for  them."  J.8.  Mill,  On 
Liberty,   32    (R.   McCaUum  ed.   1947)."   Red 
Lion,  supra,  at  p.  393,  n.I8. 

In  direct  contrast  to  tWs  policy,  Richard 
W.  Jencks,  President  of  the  CBS  Broadcast 
Group,  recently  stated  that  the  CBS  "news 
organization  can  give  a  fairer  presentation" 
of  controversial  Issues  than  truly  partisan 
spokesmen.  N.Y.  Times,  Bfarch  22,  1970,  p.  39, 
col.  1.  Opposition  spokesmen  should  not 
have  to  contend  with  positions  such  as  this 
when  seeking  to  make  a  reasoned  response 
under  the  fairness  doctrine. 

Under  the  rule  that  DNC  proposes,  a  tele- 
vision network  may  have  to  present  more 
than  one  opposition  viewpoint.  On  some  is- 
sues, there  may  be  several  significantly  dif- 
ferent opinions.  The  DNC's  rule  would  re- 
quire that  each  significant  responsible  view 
be  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
The  Commission  has  clearly  stated  that  "to 
accord  one  organization  or  group  favored 
treatment,  beyond  that  accorded  to  other 
responsible  organizations,"  would  be  to  vio- 
late the  fairness  doctrine.  Lloyd  C.  Sigmon, 
8  F.C.C.2d  987  (1967).  Of  course,  the  broad- 
caster is  under  no  obligation  to  present 
highly  extreme  or  irresponsible  positions.  See 
Tri-State  Broadcast,  3  R.B.2d  175  (1962). 
However,  It  Is  the  obligation  of  the  net- 
works to  present  fully  all  responsible 
opinions.  To  do  less  Is  to  defeat  the  Inter- 
est of  the  public  In  receiving  "suitable  ac- 
cess to  social,  political,  esthetic,  moral,  and 
other    Ideas    and    experiences."    Red    Lion 


networks.  See  In  the  Matter  of  Amendment 
of  Part  78  of  the  Commission's  Rules  and 
Regulations  with  Respect  to  Competition 
and  Responsibility  In  Network  Television 
Broadcasts,  May  4, 1970. 

"As  the  Commission  has  noted,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  fairness  doctrine  is  "the  develop- 
ment of  an  informed  public  opinion  through 
the  public  dissemination  of  news  and  ideas 
concerning  the  vital  pubUc  Issues  of  the 
day."  13  F.C.V.  1349. 


"  The  Commission  has  often  noted.  In 
other  contexts,  that  "time  is  of  the  essence" 
if  a  reply  is  to  be  meaningful.  In  the  Matter 
of  Amendment  of  Part  73  of  the  Rules  To 
Provide  Procedures  In  the  Event  of  a  Per- 
sonal Attack  or  Where  a  Station  Editorializes 
as  to  Political  Candidates,  8  F.C.C.2d  721, 
727  (1967).  Por  example,  when  the  broad- 
caster had  broadcast  an  editorial  the  day 
before  an  election,  a  five  hour  delay  before 
a  response  could  be  aired  was  found  a 
violation  of  the  fairness  doctrine.  Capitol 
Broadcasting  Co.,  3  F.C.C.  8d  975  (1967) . 


Broadcasting  Co.  v.  FCC,  396  U.S.  at  390.  In 
the  flniti  analysis,  of  course,  as  the  Com- 
mission notes  in  Us  proposed  rules,  the 
broadcaster  would  still  have  discretion  to 
choose  in  good  faith  the  appropriate  spokes- 
man who  would  be  notified  and  given  a  full 
opportunity  to  respond. 

D.  The  opposing  spokesmen  must  be  given 
equal  opportunity  to  respond 
To  begin  to  counterbalance  the  enormous 
Impact  of  a  Presidential  presenUtion,  the 
DNC's  rule  incorporates  the  "equal  oppor- 
timltles"  standard  of  i  316(a)  of  the  Oxn- 
munications  Act.  We  submit  that  nothing 
less  than  a  truly  equal  opportunity  for  op- 
posing spokesmen  to  articulate  and  rally 
support  for  their  opposition  wUl  begin  to 
allow  for  a  fair  presentation  of  contrast- 
ing viewpoints.  If  the  public  is  not  to  adopt 
vmcritlcally  all  Presidential  suggestions  with- 
out hearing  contrasting  viewpoints,  substan- 
tial and  effective  offsetting  measures  are  re- 
quired. Only  an  appearance  by  an  opposi- 
tion spokesman  comparable  in  duration, 
scheduling  and  freedom  of  format  can  hope 
to  provide  the  necessary  balance  to  a  Presi- 
dential presentation." 

In  delineating  the  obUgatlons  of  the  equal 
opportunities  docMne  the  Commission  has 
noud  that  while  "perfect  equality  is  not 
practicable  ...  a  licensee  must  see  to  it 
that  the  time  segments  offered  ...  are 
substantially  equal  In  duration,  quality  and 
desirability  of  hours."  Station  KTTV,  14  BJt 
1227  (1967). 

We  submit  that  the  spokesmen  opposing 
the  President's  views  must  not  be  restricted 
In  presenting  their  viewpoints  by  Inappro- 
priate program  formats  or  Inadequate  sched- 
uling offers.  See  King  Broadcasting  Co.,  15 
FCC.  2d  829  (1967).  In  a  fairness  doctrine 
context,  the  Commission  has  recognized  that 
a  comparable  opportunity  for  presentation 
by  opposing  spokesmen  Is  necessary  to  the 
effective  presentation  of  their  viewpoint  In 
adopting  the  personal  attack  and  political 
editorializing  rules,  the  Commission  said: 

"The  phrase  reasonable  opportunity'  to  re- 
spond is  used  here  and  In  the  personal  at- 
tack subsection  because  such  opportunity 
may  vary  with  the  circumstances.  In  many 
Instances  a  comparable  opportunity  in  time 
and  scheduling  unll  be  clearly  appropriate;  in 
others  such  as  when  the  endorsement  of  a 
candidate  Is  one  of  many  and  involves  more 
than  a  few  seconds,  a  'reasonable  opportu- 
nity' may  require  more  than  a  few  seconds  If 
there  Is  to  be  a  meaningful  reply."  8  F.C.C.  2d 
at  727.  [:^npbasls  added.] 

Moreover,  as  the  Commission,  as  well  as 
psychologists,  political  scientists  and  adver- 
tising executives,  among  others,  has  recog- 
nized, control  over  the  format  of  the  pres- 
entation Is  essential  to  success  in  affecting 
public  opinion.  In  the  case  of  personal  at- 
tacks, the  Commission  has  noted  that  the 
victim  "might  conclude  that  a  panel  or 
round-table  discussion  does  not  afford  a  com- 
parable opportunity  to  reply",  when  the  of- 
fending remarks  were  made  on  a  program  of 
a  different  nature.  John  Birch  Society,  11 
F.C.C.  2d  790,  791  (1968).  An  uninterrupted 
Presidential  appearance  requires  a  slmUaiiy 
unfettered  opposition  presentation.  If  con- 
trasting viewpoints  are  to  be  forcefully  put 
forth. 

To  permit  less  of  an  opportunity  for  a  con- 
trasting presentation  Is  to  defeat  the  "para- 
mount .  .  .  right  of  the  public  to  receive 
suitable  access  to  social,  political,  esthetic, 
moral,  and  other  ideas  and  experiences."  Red 
Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  F.C.C,  895  U.S.  at 
390. 
The  DNC's  proposed  rule  will  serve  to  In- 


uit  is  arguable  that  a  televised  Presiden- 
tial presentation  is  so  prodigious  In  Its  Im- 
pact that  any  effective  rebuttal  would  re- 
quire more  time  at  a  preferable  hour  than 
that  afforded  the  President's  speeches. 
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sure  that  the  American  publl: 

contrasting  sides  of  a  contro  rerslal 

public  Importance.  To  countei  i 

a  full  presentation  by  a  netwo  k 

to  favor  one  Idea  over  anothei 

Is  the  antithesis  of  free  discussion 

mlzes  the  power  of  the  Preside  it 

works  over  public  opinion  a  ad 

likely  the  ability  of  new  or  co  atrastnlg 

to  gain  currency.  As  the  Supr; 

m  Red  Lion.  "There  is  no  saictuary 

First  Amendment  for  unlimlt  sd 

sorshlp  operating  in  a  medlu|n 

all."  395  US.  at  393. 


CONCLUSION 


tUe 


tlie( 


For  the  foregoing  reasons 
Is  hereby  respectfully  urged 
a  rule  providing  that: 

(a)  When  a  network  or 
a  presentation  by  the  President 
States  of  a  viewpoint  on  a 
of   public   importance,   that 
censee  has  an  affirmative 
out  responsible  persons  or 
nlficant  contrasting  viewpoint. 
troverslal   Issue  and   afford 
portunltles  to  present  their 

(b^    In    the    case   of    any 
Presidential  address  or  press 
shall  be  presumed   that  the 
presented  a  viewpoint  on  a 
of  public  Importance;  and  In 
complaint  of  non-compliance 
Commission,  the  burden  shal 
network  or  licensee  to 
with  this  rule. 

(c)   Eftch  network  and 
quired  for  a  period  of  not 
rears  to  maintain  a  complete 
script  of  every  presentation  by 
which  it  broadcasts  and  to 
detailing  all  actions  taken  by 
afHrtnative  obligations  under 
records  shall  be  available  for 
copying  at  any  reasonable  tlm(! 
quest  of  any  person. 

(Non. — The   term    "equal 
as  used  In  paragraph  (a i 
the  same  meaning  and  effect 
der  SecUon  31S(a)    of  the 
Act  of  1934.  47  U.S.C.  {  315  (a) 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Dkmockatic  National 
Joseph  A.  Caijtano 
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Jr. 
Geniral  Counsel. 


CANCELLATION  OP  OIL  LEASES  IN 
SANTA  BARBARA  CI 


Mr.  NEUBON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Pebniary  28,  1969,  one  moath  after  the 
tragic  oU  blow-out  beneath  Union's  plat- 
form A  in  the  Santa  Barbura  Channel, 
the  distingiiished  junior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  introduced 
S.  1219,  to  terminate  all  further  drilling 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chinnel.  I  was 
pleased  to  join  eis  a  cosponsar  and  strong 
supporter  of  Senator  Cranston's  bill. 

Recently,  the  President  rfquested  leg- 
islation at  the  suggestion  of  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Walter  Hickel  to  cancel 
20  leases  in  the  channel  ^nd  create  a 
marine  sanctuary  there.  Abpropriately, 
the  New  York  Times  in  an  epitorial  pub- 
lished last  Monday  commended  this  ac- 
tion. But.  as  the  editorial  pointed  out. 
imder  this  proposal  some  Slfother  leases 
in  the  channel  would  remain. 

Thus,  the  editorial  conclpded  with  a 
strong  endorsement  of  Seilator  Crans- 
ton's bill,  which  would  gd  further  to 
cancel  all  but  the  three  leases  currently 
producing  oil  there. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  well-reasoned  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Small  Step  on   Oil   Spills 

President  Nixon's  request  for  legislation  to 
cancel  oil  drilling  leases  off  Santa  Barbara 
and  create  a  marine  sanctuary  there  should 
help  redeem  the  Interior  Department,  the 
proposal's  originator,  for  having  allowed  the 
worst  off-shore  oil  spill  In  the  country's  his- 
tory. And  It  may  serve  as  a  precedent  else- 
where. 

It  Is  no  dlspargement  of  a  commendable 
act.  however,  to  suggest  that,  If  allowed  to 
stand  alone,  the  proposal  will  be  little  more 
than  an  isolated  gesture  in  the  struggle  to 
save  an  unusually  beautiful  coastline.  While 
20  leases  were  canceled,  51  other  leases  in 
the  channel  would  remain.  Forty-eight  of 
these  are  not  yet  In  production  and  could 
therefore  be  canceled  without  operational 
risk.  Senator  Cranston  of  California  would 
cancel  these  leases,  too,  leaving  only  those 
three   that   are   presently   producing  oil. 

His  reasoning  seems  unassailable.  If  any 
of  these  potential  wells  are  a  hazard  to 
beaches  and  marine  life,  they  are  all  a  haz- 
ard. After  what  has  already  happened  no 
one  can  doubt  the  danger  or  minimize  it. 
Scores  of  earthquakes  originate  in  the  chan- 
nel each  year,  and  there  Is  a  remarkably 
shallow  capping  layer  over  the  oil  formation. 
These  are  other  factors  make  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  area  especially  vulnerable 
to  the  grossest  damage  from  off-shore  drill- 
ing. 

Accordingly  we  prefer  the  Cranston  bill  to 
the  President's  proposal,  laudable  as  It  Is. 
And  we  would  prefer  to  either  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  restrict  If  not  prohibit  off- 
shore drilling  near  any  shoreline  In  America 
found  to  be  rich  In  those  qualities  that 
please  the  eye  and  relax  the  spirit  of  man. 


PROBLEMS    RELATED   TO    U.S.    OIL 
AND  GAS  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
I  heard  an  outstanding  address  by  Mi- 
chel T.  Halbouty.  Mr.  Halbouty  is  recog- 
nized in  the  oil  industry  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  geologists  and  petroleum  en- 
gineers in  the  United  States,  and  is  in- 
ternationally known  for  his  scientific 
ability  in  petroleum  exploration.  He  is 
considered  an  outstanding  authority  on 
the  geological  and  engineering  problems 
of  the  GuLf  Coastal  Province  of  North 
America,  and  is  rated  as  one  of  the  top 
experts  on  the  geology  of  Gulf  Coast  Salt 
Domes.  He  is  also  most  active  as  an 
operator  and  producer — producing  and 
operating  in  many  oil  and  gas  fields  in 
the  United  States  and  Alaska. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Texas  A.  ii  M.  Uni- 
versity, having  received  his  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  1930  and  his  master  of 
science  degree  from  that  institution  in 
1931  in  geology  and  petroleum  engineer- 
ing. In  May  1956,  he  received  the  profes- 
sional degree  in  geological  engineering 
from  Texas  A.  &  M.  University  (the  first 
to  be  conferred  by  the  imlversity).  In 
June  1966,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  engi- 
neer. Honoris  Causa,  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Montana  College  of  Mineral 
Science  and  Technology. 

In  October  1965,  Halbouty  received  the 
Texas  Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Asso- 
ciation's Distinguished  Service  Award  for 


1965,  presented  to  an  independent  for 
outstanding  services  and  contributions  to 
his  industry  and  profession.  In  February 
1968,  he  was  named  engineer  of  the  year 
by  the  Texas  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers and  the  Engineer's  Council  of 
Houston.  He  was  also  awarded  the  Texas 
A.  Si  M.  University's  Distinguished  Alimi- 
ni  Award  in  May  1968. 

Halbouty  is  a  member  of  many  world- 
wide scientific  and  engineering  societies, 
and  has  contributed  over  150  papers  and 
several  books  to  the  literature  of  geology 
and  petroleum  engineering.  His  latest 
book,  "Salt  Domes,  Gulf  Region,  United 
States  and  Mexico,"  is  the  only  such  sin- 
gle volume  on  this  subject  in  the  world's 
scientific  literature.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  world's  largest  organization 
of  earth  scientists,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Petroleum  Geologists,  for  the 
1966-^7  term. 

This  is  one  of  the  clearest  statements 
by  an  Industry  leader,  to  members  of  the 
industry,  of  some  of  the  problems  related 
to  U.S.  oil  and  gas  production.  While  I 
do  not,  necessarily,  agree  with  all  my 
good  friend  Mike  Halbouty  said,  his  mes- 
sage is  one  that  ought  to  be  heard  by  all 
concerned.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mk.  SaiPPS  Said  It 
I  always  enjoy  meeting  with  landmen. 
This  is  my  second  appearance  before  your 
national  meeting  and  I  am  honored  to  have 
been  asked  to  appear  before  you  today.  You 
are  not  only  the  most  direct  contact  our  in- 
dustry has  with  the  public,  and  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  professional  groups  on  that 
subject,  but  you  have  been  and  are  doing 
something  to  pass  your  knowledge  on  to  the 
public  at  the  grass  roots  where  It  is  most 
important.  I  am  most  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments and  achievements  AAPL  has  con- 
tributed to  the  welfare  of  the  Industry  as  a 
whole.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

As  a  prologue  to  my  presentation.  I  would 
like  to  relate  a  story  or  so  about  the  late  E  W. 
Scrtpps,  founder  of  one  of  the  most  aggressive 
and  journalistic  chains  of  newspai>ers  this 
country  has  ever  known.  I  hope  Mr.  Hearst 
and  Mr.  Chandler  will  pardon  my  saying  that, 
but  I  happen  to  believe  It,  and  I  dare  say, 
that  off  the  record,  they  might  also  agree. 

Mr.  Scrlpps  was  an  unusual  man.  They  tell 
me  he  drank  a  gallon  of  Irish  whisky  every 
day.  Even  If  that  Is  only  half  right.  It  is  a 
good  story. 

He  was  a  man  who  believed  in  total  ob- 
jectivity, a  subject  In  which  he  knew  no 
master  and  countenanced  no  Interference, 
when  It  came  to  reporting  the  news.  Once 
to  prove  his  point.  It  Is  said  that  be  went 
out  on  the  town,  drank  his  fUl.  mixed  things 
up  with  some  shady  characters,  and  was 
hauled  In  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly. 
When  he  sobered  up  enough  In  his  Cleveland 
jail  cell,  he  asked  for  a  telephone,  called 
his  office,  and  ordered  a  reporter  and  a  pho- 
tographer. When  they  arrived  he  had  his 
picture  taken  in  his  unshaven,  distraught, 
and  disreputable  condition,  and  gave  the 
reporter  full  details  of  his  night  of  carrousel, 
and  ordered  the  story  written  and  printed  In 
detail  with  appropriate  Illustrations.  Then  he 
ordered  the  reporter  to  tell  the  editor  to 
remember  that  If  be  could  do  tbls  to  E.  W. 
Scrlpps  there  wasn't  a  living  soul  In  the 
whole  of  Ohio  who  couldn't  be  treated  the 
same  way  If  the  subject  was  important 
enough  to  warrant  the  space. 
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That's  objectivity. 

But  the  thing  that  Mr.  Scrlpps  aald  that 
lives  In  the  minds  of  newspapermen  wher- 
ever his  lusty  legend  Is  told,  and  was  adopted 
as  a  slogan  of  his  newspepers.  was  "Give  the 
people  light  and  they  will  find  their  own 
way." 

He  dldnt  believe  anyone  bad  the  privilege 
to  tell  people  right  from  wrong,  or  how  to 
vote,  or  where  to  spyend  tbelr  money,  or  whom 
he  should  associate  with,  or  even  what  he 
should  drink.  He  simply  believed  that  if  the 
press  gave  the  people  the  facts  without  fear 
or  favor  that  they  were  capable  of  finding 
their  own  way  to  whatever  conclusion  these 
facts  dictated. 

I  use  this  example  today  because  I  think 
we  have  reached  the  point  In  this  nation 
and  In  our  industry  where  we  must  give  the 
people  light  so  tbey  can  find  tbelr  own 
way. 

For  too  long  politicians  and  businessmen, 
and  even  educators  and  professional  men  In 
all  disciplines,  have  been  too  coy  with  the 
people.  They  have  been  less  than  frank,  and 
In  some  cases,  less  than  honest. 

This  could  be  one  reason  this  country  Is 
In  crisis  today.  It  Is  even  said  that  parents 
bavent  been  frank  with  their  children  or 
with  each  other.  If  you  need  any  evidence 
of  the  deceit  that  has  been  practiced  on  the 
American  people,  tune  In  on  TV  commercials 
or  read  newspaper  advertisements.  In  too 
many  Instances  you  will  find  misrepresenta- 
tions or  outright  lies.  In  addition  the  public 
is  mollified — or  should  I  say  mesmerized — by 
tongue-ln-cbeek  promises  by  politicians, 
slanted  news,  or  the  one-sided  press  releases 
from  most  sources.  But  these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  cases  that  prove  the  point. 

In  our  own  industry  we  have  for  years  been 
attempting  to  commxinlcate  to  the  people 
through  a  controlled  system  of  what  we 
call  public  relations  or  public  affairs.  We 
have  answered  questions  that  havent  been 
raised,  but  we  have  not  always  subjected 
ourselves  to  the  questions  the  public  might 
want  to  ask.  We  have  used  competition  as 
an  excuse  for  covering  up  In  far  too  many 
cases. 

For  as  long  as  I  can  recall  we  have  been 
mouthing  a  set  of  cliches.  Some  of  them 
have  been  set  to  different  music,  but  the 
words  have  been  the  same.  Tbey  have  been 
about  high  risks,  high  csots,  low  average 
profits,  excessive  imports,  depletion,  and  price 
controls. 

Of  course,  all  of  these  things  are  true.  But 
the  point  Is  that  they  are  our  problems.  The 
public  has  Its  own  problems,  and  isnt  listen- 
ing to  us — our  crlee,  laments,  and  pleadings 
go  unheard — because  tbey  have  been  made 
and  are  still  being  made  by  Industry  trade 
organizations  or  by  Industry  leaders — all  con- 
sidered by  the  public  to  be  self-serving.  We 
have  wasted  mlllloms  of  dollars  In  attempts 
to  Inform  the  public  and.  In  turn,  the  people 
have  laughed  at  our  antics  and  referred  to 
the  lot  of  us  as  a  btinch  of  selfish,  rich, 
arrogant  bastards. 

To  make  matters  even  more  ridiculous, 
the  great  majority — If  not  all — of  the  mes- 
sages are  delivered  at  oil  and  gas  meetings, 
and  the  press  releases  have  all  been  in  the 
oU  country  press,  completely  out  of  the  gen- 
eral public's  earshot,  l^en  there  has  been 
the  monotony  of  the  monologue  which  is 
boring.  None  of  It  seems  very  Interesting 
or  educational,  and  even  to  those  who  do 
listen.  It  Isn't  very  informative. 

There  are  many  facts  the  public  baa  not 
beard  about  our  industry.  Tbey  have  to  do 
with  problems  which  confront  not  only  the 
industry  but  the  people  at  the  grass  roots. 

They  have  to  do  with  threats  to  our  na- 
tional safety,  important  International  mat- 
ters, jobs  for  people,  profits  for  Investors, 
Improved  products  for  customers,  effective 
controls  over  pollution,  relations  with  Can- 
ada, tbe  threat  of  a  Soviet  control  of  or  In- 
fluence over  world  cdl  reserves  and  what  tbls 


ominous  fact  means  to  the  future  of  world 
freedom.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  facts, 
which  we  could  easily  sbed  light  on  txotn 
our  store  of  expertise — emd  more  Impor- 
tant we  should  present  these  facts  properly 
to  tbe  people. 

Frankly,  I  am  guilty  of  my  own  criticism. 
Tbls  speech  should  be  delivered  to  people 
outside  of  tbe  petroleum  Industry  and  in 
turn  you  should  be  listening  to  someone 
from  outside  of  the  petroleum  Industry  go 
that  both  g^ups  of  audiences  woiild  learn 
something  outside  of  their  sphere  of  knowl- 
edge. However,  since  I  am  here — I  will  pre- 
sent to  you  a  few  facts  tbe  people  of  this 
nation  should  know. 

I  am  not  partlciilarly  concerned  over  tbe 
Soviet  Union  ever  directly  threatening  otir 
country  through  control  of  world  petroleum 
outside  of  the  North  Amwlcan  continent. 
In  my  opinion  there  Is  svifficlent  energy  on 
this  continent  to  supply  Its  needs  for  as 
long  ELS  necessary.  We  have  found  less  than 
half  of  the  otl  and  gas  In  the  lower  48  states, 
and  Canada  and  Alaska  hold  the  poten- 
tial of  reserves  to  approximate  tbe  Middle 
East. 

iTiere  Is  a  treasure  of  kerogen  In  the  shale 
of  the  Rockies  and  untold  reserves  of  poten- 
tial fuel  In  tbe  tar  sands  of  Canada,  and  we 
are  only  the  wink  of  an  eye  on  the  time  table 
from  commercial  development  of  both  gas 
and  gasoline  from  coal,  to  mention  the  most 
Important  sources. 

But  what  about  our  allies  In  the  free 
world?  What  about  western  Europe  and  other 
areas  of  the  world  which  depend  on  petro- 
leum from  the  Persian  Gulf,  Africa,  and 
South  America? 

Here  Is  a  danger  tbe  public  should  consider. 
If  the  Soviets  are  able  to  put  our  Allies  imder 
economic  pressure,  that  is,  make  their  econ- 
omies dependent  on  oil  that  the  Soviets  con- 
trol, into  what  kind  of  a  position  does  this 
place  every  American  citizen?  I  think  tbe 
answer  is  that  we  will  eventually  find  all  of 
the  world  communlzed  except  those  of  us 
who  Inhabit  a  part  of  this  continent,  and 
then  the  question  is,  bow  long  can  we  re- 
main free? 

These  are  matters  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, yet  I  doubt  that  a  mere  fraction  of  tbe 
population  of  North  America  has  ever  given 
them  very  serious  thought. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  energy  facts  as  they 
are  shaping  up  In  the  world  today.  Without 
a  doubt  the  greatest  source  of  oil  reserves  on 
earth  at  tbls  Ume  is  tbe  Middle  East  and 
Africa.  Today  most  of  tbe  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  are  either  hostile  to  the  United 
States  and  friendly  to  Russia  or  tbey  are 
under  overwhelming  pressure  from  tiie 
Kremlin  and  their  own  leftist  neighbors. 

In  Africa  within  the  past  year  one  regime 
after  another  in  tbe  Important  oil  coun- 
tries .  .  .  regimes  once  friendly  to  tbe  free 
world  .  .  .  have  been  replaced  by  tboae  fa- 
vorable to  tbe  Russians. 

In  tbe  last  year.  In  Libya,  one  of  the  moat 
prolific  oil  areas  of  the  world,  a  government 
friendly  to  tbe  United  States  has  been  over- 
thrown and  replaced  by  a  puppet  of  the 
Soviets  and  I  Would  imagine  that  our  time 
there  Is  relatively  short. 

In  Nigeria,  which  Is  rapidly  becoming  the 
location  of  tremendous  offshore  oil  reserves, 
tbe  existing  present  government  owes  much 
of  Its  existence  to  tbe  Soviet  Union.  We 
backed  the  losers  I 

In  Indonesia,  where  a  considerable  poten- 
tial for  tremendous  new  oil  reserves  is  being 
found,  only  the  action  in  Vietnam  has  ao 
far  prevented  Oommunist  control. 

Communist  Influence  Is  spreading  in  South 
America.  CastiD's  agents  are  a  threat  to 
Venezuela  and  its  great  oil  reserves.  In  fact, 
it  Is  obvioxis  that  this  Is  commtinian's  prime 
objective  in  this  hemisphere. 

In  Bolivia,  a  friendly  government  has  been 
thrown  out  by  allies  of  the  communists,  and 
already    Gulf   Oil    Corporation's   significant 


holdings  have  been  expropriated  and  the 
Bolivians  are  discussing  deals  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Tbe  only  place  on  earth  outside  the  United 
States  where  the  energy  supply  potential  Is 
high,  and  where  there  Is  no  present  s^ious 
threat  from  the  communists.  Is  Canada. 

In  this  regard.  It  Is  an  enigma  to  me  that 
tbe  U.S.  and  Canada  have  not,  long  ago, 
entered  Into  a  firm  petroleiun  international 
policy.  In  fact,  I  strongly  advocate  a  free 
trade  policy  of  oU  and  gas  between  our  two 
countries,  however,  to  have  such  a  policy  it 
will  probably  be  necessary  to  reach  a  com- 
mon understanding  on  the  national  security 
aspects,  particularly,  since  Canada  Is  a  net 
importer  of  crude  now.  From  tbe  national 
security  standpoint,  which  Is  the  basis  for 
the  Import  program,  there  Is  a  strong  tie  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

Tbe  demand  for  Canadian  oil  Is  growing 
rapidly  in  tbe  U5.  and  the  government  ac- 
tion In  officially  limiting  Canadian  Imports 
has  caused  some  misunderstanding.  Lower 
Canadian  crude  prices  of  35  to  60<  a  bbl.  were 
Inducement  to  the  UJS.  buyers  to  raise  their 
import  figures  until  the  levels  exceeded  tbe 
original  voluntary  agreement  between  the 
two  governments.  So  a  cut-back  was  ordered 
and  tbls  has  caused  cries  of  economic  dis- 
comfort from  U.S.  oil  buyers  and  Canadian 
producers,  but  more  Important  it  appears 
to  have  cavised  a  temporary  misunderstand- 
ing between  these  two  friendly  i>owers.  How- 
ever, I  don't  believe  tbls  wUl  prove  to  be 
anything  but  a  short  term  deterrent  In  ar- 
riving at  a  common  energy  policy. 

Tbe  U.S.  will  gradually  need  to  Import 
more  and  more  Canadian  crude  in  the  future. 
This  is  most  obvious  to  all  who  have  bectune 
aware  of  our  dwindling  reserves  and  In- 
creased requirements.  Ill  put  it  another 
way — we  will  have  to  either  (1)  find  quickly 
our  own  substantial  amount  of  new  reserves, 
or  (2)  depend  on  Middle  East,  African  or 
South  American  crude,  or  (3)  supplemoit 
our  needs  as  much  as  possible  from  a  nation 
friendly  to  us,  close  to  us,  and  one  we  can 
depend  on,  namely  (Canada! 

We  should  encourage  the  best  of  relation- 
ships and  free  trade  on  Important  Items 
needed  by  both  countries,  especially  on  pe- 
troleum, and  under  a  common  policy  I  feel 
that  incentives  to  find  additional  crude  for 
U.S.  and  Canadian  security  would  be  forth- 
coming. 

It  would  be  most  difficult  to  overemphasize 
the  serious  Implications  of  tbe  International 
petroleum  situation  In  respect  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Americans  and  even  tbe  (Canadians. 

Since  I  have  talked  so  much  about  geo- 
politics, I  might  as  well  go  one  step  further. 
There  is  a  movement  by  some  in  tbls  coun- 
try to  convince  our  government  that  we 
should  renounce  tbls  country's  heritage  and 
legal  rights  to  all  resotirces  beyond  water 
depths  of  300  meters.  As  you  are  probably 
aware.  President  Nixon  Issued  a  statement 
on  May  23  stating  "Therefore,  I  am  today 
proposing  that  all  nations  adopt  as  soon  as 
possible  a  treaty  under  which  they  would 
renounce  all  national  claims  over  tbe  nat- 
ural resources  of  tbe  seabed  beyond  the 
point  where  the  high  seas  reached  a  depth 
of  200  meters  (216.8  yards)  and  would  agree 
to  regard  these  resources  as  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind." 

Tbe  proposal  means  VS.  ownership  would 
extend  only  to  200  meters,  or  3  miles,  which- 
ever is  greater.  If  adopted,  this  proposal 
would  affect  leases  already  issued  in  the 
offshore,  such  as  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel, and  more  particularly,  those  leases  now 
held  by  a  company  which  just  announced 
a  major  discovery  In  this  Channel.  In  my 
opinion  the  leases  which  would  be  affected 
in  all  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  waters 
alone  have  oil  reserves  In  the  blUlans  of 
barrels. 

While  not  readily  apparent,  this  problem 
revolves  around  the  extent  that  this  nation 
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and  other  naUona  will  cli  Im  Jurladlctlon 
In  the  temtorl&l  8«a  and  the  submerged 
portions  adjacent  to  tbe  continents.  In  the 
last  few  years,  the  limit  o:'  the  territorial 
sea  claimed  by  coastal  nations  has  tended 
to  expand  outward  from  the  historic  three 
mile  limit.  While  the  United  States  and  33 
other  nations  still  adhere  t^  this  limit,  79 
countries  now  claim  In  ezc^  of  this  mile- 
age with  several  claiming  300  miles. 

The  value  of  our  reaource^  affected  by  the 
President's  suggestion  Is  not  theoretical.  It 
la  very  real.  There  are  approximately  37 
natural  resources  Involved]  Including,  but 
certainly  not  limited  to.  all  the  petroleum 
deposits  In  Federal  lands  ofRSanta  Barbara, 
lobsters  off  New  England.  King  Crabs  off 
Alaska,  and  Phosphate  and  {other  minerals 
off  all  of  our  shores. 

Estimates  of  the  0.S.  Geological  Survey 
Indicate  that  the  total  pot^tlal  petroleum 
In  place  resource  of  the  U.S.  Continental 
Slope — an  area  of  more  than  500.000  square 
miles  Immediately  beyond  the  Continental 
Shelf  underlying  water  depths  of  300  to 
a.500  meters — may  range  between  640  and 
800  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  from  1.590  to 
3.330  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  This 
potential  resource  In  place  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  estimated  for  the  uS.  Continental 
Shelf  Itself.  ] 

If  only  10  percent  of  this  could  be  re- 
covered, that  Is.  60  to  80  bfiUon  barrels  of 
oil  plus  160  to  335  trillion  cable  feet  of  gas, 
you  can  see  how  great  tba  value  of  the 
giveaway  la.  | 

In  my  opinion,  the  Geneva  Convention  gave 
America  the  right  to  all  r^urces  on  the 
seafloor  and  subsoil  of  the  submerged  por- 
tions of  the  continent  or  ihoee  resources 
adjacent  to  It.  Whether  this]  means  to  3500 
meters,  4000  meters.  100  miles.  200  miles,  the 
end  of  the  continental  rise,  the  foot  of  the 
slope  or  what — I  don't  know.  I'm  a  geologist 
and  engineer,  not  an  attorney,  but  surely 
tbe  terminology  of  the  Convention  means 
more  than  300  metoi  deep  or  jthree  miles  out. 
In  pronouncements  of  thlp  Import,  It  Is 
customary  for  a  Ck)vernmet^  to  do  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  "homewckk."  They  must 
consult  with  those  concerned  and  study  all 
of  the  Implications  and  raml^catlons  of  the 
move.  The  question  can  be  a^ed  "Was  this 
procedure  employed  in  thlsj  instance? "  If 
it  is  not  too  late,  tX  the  horsej  ha&n't  already 
left  the  barn.  I'd  suggest  t^at  the  people 
of  this  country  express  the^  opinions  to 
Prealdent  Nixon  and  Congress. 

Another  problem  which  we  face  la  that 
of  naUonaUzatlon.  Most  Americans  have  no 
Idea  how  close  we  are  to  natlonaUzatlon,  or 
even  what  nationalisation  maans.  First,  na- 
tionallEatlon  means  the  taklag  over  of  pri- 
vate property,  industrial  ortanlzatlons.  or 
the  control  of  any  class  of]  labor,  among 
othar  thlnga.  I 

The  question  might  be  aakei,  "Is  thla  what 
the  people  of  the  Republic  want?  "  A  syn- 
onym for  nationalism  is  coUectiviam.  Others 
are  bolshevlsm.  anarchism,  koclallam,  and 
oommunlsm.  They  are  all  t^ie  same  with 
slightly  different  shadings,  fou  could  add 
nazlsm  and  fascism.  By  any '  name  I  want 
no  part  of  any  of  them,  and  I  dare  say  no 
other  real  American  feels  anf  differently. 

Tet  a  member  of  the  boald  at  directors 
of  an  organization  in  thla  st^te  which  calls 
Itself  OOO  for  Oet  Oil  Out.  an  outgrowth 
of  tbe  hysteria  over  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel ln<;ldent.  was  quoted  In  the  Oil  Dally 
and  other  newspapers  recently  as  calling  for 
the  nationalisation  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry in  an  address  before  thp  student  bod- 
ies oi  Occidental  and  California  Lutheran 
Colleges  as  they  participated  \n  an  envlivn- 
mental  teach- In. 

Today,  the  nationalization  of  the  oil  in- 
ductor:  tocnorrov,  the  other!  business  and 
indostrlal  and  profeaelonal  complexes.  In- 
cluding labor.  That's  what  tMs  man  Is  say 


Ing.  That's  what  our  children  are  being 
Inspired  to  believe  Is  right  and  to  advocate. 
That  Is  the  goal  of  the  agitators  and  mili- 
tants who  are  prodding  young  people  In  this 
country.  Do  the  average  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try realize  this  fact?  Do  they  want  to  change 
our  government?  Do  they  want  free  enter- 
prise, capitalism,  and  individual  freedom 
swallowed  up  by  nationalism,  or  socialism, 
or  communism? 

I  can  answer  that,  and  so  can  you.  They 
do  not. 

Tet  If  our  Industry  and  other  Industries 
and  businesses  and  professions  and  orga- 
nizations in  this  country,  such  as  labor,  do 
not  begin  to  speak  up,  educate.  Inform,  and 
create  a  dialogue  with  the  people  of  this 
country;  if  we  don't  end  our  monologue  with 
ourselves,  and  our  talking  to  Instead  of  with 
the  people;  If  we  don't  listen.  If  we  don't 
entertain  an  outside  viewpoint;  If  we  don't 
answer  some  simple  questions,  and  give  some 
straight  answers,  nationalization  Is  what  we 
are  going  to  get.  We  are  being  attacked  today 
from  without  and  from  within.  The  Insidious 
forces  within  are  by  far  the  more  dangerous. 
This  is  what  Khrushchev  meant  when  he  said 
■We  will  bury  you" — He  did  not  mean  by 
armed  forces — but  by  forces  within. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  been  directly 
threatened  by  a  spokesman  for  Syria  who 
warned  that  we  could  be  cut  off  from  Middle 
East  oil  unless  we  accommodated  certain 
posiuons  of  the  Arabs  regarding  the  Israeli 
war. 

This  should  be  enough  to  p>olnt  up  the 
vulnerability  of  dependence  on  outside 
sources  for  oil.  Of  course,  we  get  very  little 
oil,  probably  three  per  cent  of  our  Imports, 
from  the  Middle  East,  but  If  Venezuela  made 
such  a  threat  it  could  cause  immediate  con- 
cern, and  Venezuela  Is  a  member  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries. Another  consideration  which  might  es- 
cape us  Is  that  the  Middle  East  U  now  pro- 
viding 67  per  cent  of  our  oil  requirements 
for  the  war  In  Vietnam.  If  the  Arabs  carried 
their  threat  far  enough,  which  they  might 
well  do  In  their  desperation  In  the  Middle 
East  war.  they  could  cut  off  oil  supplies  to 
our  alUes  and  friends.  I  believe  66  per  cent  of 
western  Europe's  oil  Is  supplied  by  the  Middle 
East  and  about  90  per  cent  of  Japan's  oil 
comes  from  there. 

When  someone  attempts  to  convince  you 
that  oil  is  not  today's  most  Important  inter- 
national commodity  in  either  war  or  peace, 
either  hot  war  or  cold,  that  Individual  is  un- 
aware of  the  situation.  My  point  here  Is  that 
tbe  American  people  do  not  have  this  neces- 
sary information  to  provide  light  by  which 
they  might  find  their  own  way. 

Under  present  conditions,  ttere  Is  no  way 
this  country  could  provide  Its  allies  and 
friends  with  oil  over  an  extended  time.  In 
the  years  since  the  last  Suez  crisis,  when  we 
supplied  our  friends  In  the  free  world  with 
oil  when  It  was  denied  them  by  the  Arab 
countries,  otir  own  surplus  proiiluclng  ca- 
pacity has  been  reduced  by  something  like 
a  million  barrels  a  day,  and  is  down  30 
per  cent  from  last  year,  the  first  decline  since 
statistics  were  first  compiled  on  surplus  in 
1954. 

I  often  wonder  if  It  Ls  possible  that  tbe 
public  In  this  country  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  known 
proven  free  world  reserves  of  oil  are  located  In 
the  Middle  Bast  and  Africa  In  countries 
either  hostile  to  us  or  under  unrelenting 
communist  pressure. 

Do  the  Americans  who  depend  on  petro- 
leum to  fuel  their  economy  far  more  than 
any  people  in  any  other  part  of  the  wwld 
realize  that  we  have  only  10  years  supply  of 
crude  reserves?  And  If  they  know  this,  do 
they  realize  the  full  implication  of  the  fact? 
I  doubt  it  serioualy. 

But  it  Is  time  for  the  Amertoan  public 
to  realise  facta  such  aa  these.  For  too  long, 
spokesmen  for  oiir  induatry  have  attempted 


to  tell  Americans  that  unless  certain  things 
were  done,  ttie  oil  industry  and  the  oilmen 
toould  suffer. 

That's  not  the  story  Americans  are  in- 
terested in.  They  are  Interested,  however.  In 
their  own  personal  and  individual  survival 
as  well  aa  that  of  the  Republic  and  the 
survival  of  freedom  as  we  know  It  today. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  furnish  that  informa- 
tion and  to  provide  whatever  education  ia 
needed  in  this  area  where  we  are  tbe  ex- 
perts. We  cannot  assume  that  because  theae 
facts  are  so  clear  to  us.  If  Indeed  they  are, 
that  they  are  clear  to  the  public.  The  sim- 
ple fact  Is  that  the  American  people  knew 
as  close  to  nothing  about  the  crfl  Industry 
aa  poasible.  This  is  not  an  Idle  statement. 
This  is  a  well-documented  and  established 
fact. 

America  is  Ignorant  of  even  the  fact  that 
It  depends  entirely  on  energy  for  economic 
and  social  sustenance,  and  that  75  per  cent 
of  that  energy  comes  from  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry In  tbe  form  of  oil  and  natural  gaa. 
and  that  demand  for  energy,  here  and  In  all 
of  the  free  world,  is  expanding  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate. 

If  any  congressman  or  university  profeaeor 
or  economist  or  anyone  else  assumes  that 
the  American  pec^le  understand  their  re- 
liance on  the  energy  Industry,  then  he  must 
assume  that  they  are  mentally  incompetent, 
which  they  are  not.  In  fact,  even  the  oon- 
gressman,  university  professor  or  the  econ- 
omist who  makes  such  an  assumption  does 
not  understand  our  reliance  on  energy  for 
our  economic  life  blood. 

The  light  that  we  must  give  the  people 
today  Is  that  Russia  hopes  to  dominate  the 
world  through  petroleum.  Their  Intereat  in 
Vietnam  is  the  oil  in  Indone&ia — not  in  help- 
ing the  North  Vietnamese. 

Their  Interest  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
Is  their  plan  eventually  to  control  Middle 
East  and  African  oil — not  In  their  love  for 
Arabs  or  Africans. 

Tbe  people  of  tliis  country  might  not  fully 
realize  this  threat  to  freedom  and  capitalism 
as  well  as  they  should. 

The  six-day  war  in  mid- 1967  offered  an 
unusual  opportxinity  for  tbe  Russians  to  ex- 
plore their  sphere  of  Influence  In  the  Arab 
world  and  there  is  no  question  that  they've 
taken  full  advantage  of  It. 

This  gave  the  Russians  opportunities  which 
the  czars  never  dreamed  of.  Through  dra- 
matic moves,  almost  uimotlced  by  American 
citizens,  the  Russians  have  established  eco- 
nomic beachheads  in  parts  of  the  world  they 
have  never  penetrated  before. 

For  example,  they  have  only  refcently  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  with  Singapore 
and  Malaysia  in  their  thrust  toward  Indo- 
nesia to  be  prepared  to  remain  In  that  area. 
If  the  Vietnam  war  falls  for  them.  In  one  way 
or  another  they  have  penetrated  almost  every 
single  Important  nation  In  Europe  with  un- 
expected ease.  Through  their  maneuverings 
in  gas,  they  now  threaten  the  success  of  the 
North  Sea  exploration.  To  dispel  talk  of  their 
oil  shortage,  which  encouraged  us  for  a  while, 
they  recently  announced  a  14.6  billion  barrels 
field  discovery  at  Samotlor  In  western  Siberia. 
They  are  involved  in  oil  programs  In  more 
than  20  important  nations  around  the  world 
at  this  moment  and  moving  into  others 
rapidly. 

The  Russians  are  using  every  device  nec- 
essary to  get  a  foothold  for  their  coming 
petroleum  domination.  They  are  booeting 
their  foreign  aid,  both  military  and  economic, 
and  they  are  sending  advisors  and  technlclana 
into  every  country  that  will  take  them.  Their 
petroleum  marketing  arrangements  have 
reached  alUKiat  every  capital  of  Ehuope.  Their 
basic  plan  is,  aa  most  people  can  see  once 
it  is  shown  them,  to  make  all  oil  consunUng 
nations.  Including  us,  dependent  on  petro- 
leum they  control  In  any  part  of  the  world. 
With  that  goal  accomplished,  tbe  cold  war 
will  end,  the  communists  will  be  the  wln- 
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ners.  The  only  battle  left  then  will  be  the 
Armageddon  between  tbe  Russians  and  tbe 
Chinese  to  decide  what  type  of  communism 
will  rule  the  world. 

That  Isn't  a  bright  prospect,  and  Its  suc- 
cess is  far  from  a  foregone  conclusion.  But 
that  la  the  obvious  Russian  plan  for  con- 
quering the  world.  Their  threats  of  military 
action  have  a  hollow  ring.  It  Is  for  fright  pur- 
poses for  tbe  weak-hearted  and  the  intel- 
lectually Incompetent.  It  Is  designed  to  give 
hope  and  strength  to  the  radicals,  tbe  an- 
archists, the  local  communists,  socialists,  left 
wingers,  and  liberal  extremists  In  all  coun- 
tries. 

World  War  HI  Is  on  now  I  It  has  been  since 
the  day  World  War  n  ended.  It  Is  a  war  by  tbe 
Russians  to  control  the  world  through  oontrol 
of  energy  sources.  They  are  making  prog- 
ress, but  they  have  not  yet  conquered. 

There  is  still  time  and  there  Is  still  hope 
that  they  will  faU.  Many  of  our  friends  in  the 
Middle  East,  such  as  Iran,  Kuwait,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  others,  are  resisting  as  long  as 
they  find  it  possible  against  their  have-not 
brothers  in  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Syria  where 
the  United  Arab  Republic  is  In  direct  con- 
flict In  the  Israeli  war. 

The  hope  that  the  world  conquest  by  com- 
munism through  energy  control  of  tbe  west- 
ern world  can  be  defeated  lies  In  this  coun- 
try. It  lies  In  the  knowledge  and  education 
the  American  people  have  on  the  subject. 

By  understanding  the  situation  and  adopt- 
ing a  resolute  attitude  the  American  people 
can  thwart  tbe  communist  design  for  world 
domination.  The  oil  Industry  can't  do  this. 
But  the  oil  industry  can  do  Its  part  by  giv- 
ing tbe  American  people  light  on  the  Im- 
portance of  petroleum  to  their  lives,  to  this 
nation  and  to  the  entire  world. 

Then  the  people,  ttirough  their  leaders  In 
government,  can  get  the  Job  done.  The  Rus- 
sians are  still  struggling  to  attain  their  b'oal. 
^v  They  are  patient,  but  they  are  relentless. 

^!  It  Is  our  Job  to  get  the  story  to  the  public 

objectively  and  factually  as  soon  as  possible 
through  every  possible  means  of  communi- 
cation before  It  ts  too  late. 

We  have  concentrated  so  much  valuable 
time  and  talent  on  telling  the  American 
people  about  the  risks  we  take,  the  need 
for  tax  advantages,  tbe  virtues  of  conserva- 
tion, the  pros  and  cons  of  Import  controls 
(depending  on  who  was  telling  tbe  story 
and  when) ,  and  other  problems  and  con- 
troversies that  we  have  neglected  to  tell  the 
■tory  of  the  Industry.  Therefore,  the  public 
is  uninformed  and  unconcerned  about  It. 

We  have  been  concentrating  on  propa- 
ganda and  promotion  when  we  should  have 
been  concentrating  on  facts  and  the  indus- 
try story,  while  keeping  an  ear  to  the  ground 
for  reasonable  viewpoints,  attitudes,  and 
questions  from  the  public. 

I  believe  that  our  so-called  attempt  to 
give  people  light  about  the  Industry  In  this 
country  has  been  arrogant  and  Incompetent 
and  that  It  has  actually  done  more  harm 
than  any  occasional  good  that  might  have 
been  fished  out  of  tbe  debris  of  its  Ineffec- 
tiveness. 

We  have  ourselves  to  blame  for  this.  We 
have  been  preoccupied  with  our  own  well- 
being  and  the  welfare  of  our  industry  in- 
stead of  being  involved  and  concerned  about 
the  country  as  a  whole  at  the  same  time. 

When  we  talk  about  giving  the  people  light 
BO  they  might  find  their  own  way,  we  might 
also  start  directing  some  of  that  light  toward 
our  own  pathways. 

We  have  permitted  a  generation  to  grow 
up  without  taking  time  to  bear  Its  cries  of 
anguish.  We  have  not  only  neglected  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  cries  were  Justified,  we 
have  been  too  preoccupied  to  even  ask  what 
was  causing  them. 

We  have  been  so  deep  in  our  own  troubles, 
that  we  have  Ignored  what  was  happetilng  In 
our  universities  and  schools.  We  have  per- 


mitted a  breed  of  spineless  educators  and 
administrators  to  come  Into  being  without 
even  realizing  they  were  there  and  without 
the  courage  now  to  do  something  about  tiiem 
after  we  have  found  them  out. 

We  have  p>ermltted  a  strong  movement 
toward  nationalization  and  socialism  to  grow 
up  right  in  our  own  states,  cities,  offices,  our 
industry,  and  even  our  homes.  In  our  blind 
march  toward  the  goal  of  protecting  deple- 
tion or  controlling  imports  of  oil. 

We  have  ignored  our  civic  and  (tolltlcal 
obligations  to  the  point  where  our  state 
houses  and  national  capital  are  becoming 
Infested  with  Ignorant,  selfish,  ambitious, 
and  Irresponsible  men  who  don't  care 
whether  or  not  we  continue  as  a  free  people 
so  long  as  they  can  remain  on  the  public 
payroll  under  any  form  of  government. 

It  is  ironic  and  yet  tragic  that  we  have 
failed  because  we  have  an  Industry  so  useful 
and  a  story  so  honest  and  inspirational  to 
tell  that  we  should  need  no  special  lobbies 
to  gain  us  friendship  and  advantage  If  we 
were  merely  to  tell  It  and,  at  the  same  time, 
listen  to  what  the  people,  our  customers, 
the  voters,  and  tax  payers  at  the  grass  roots. 
Including  our  children,  are  saying  to  us. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  hope 
we  accept  tbe  challenge  to  follow  the  slogan 
Mr.  Scripps  gave  to  his  newspapers  and  em- 
blazoned across  the  American  horizon.  Let 
us  do  our  part  to  give  tbe  people  light  about 
their  greatest  and  most  essential  Industry  so 
they  might  find  their  own  way. 

And  let  us  pray  that  while  we  are  giving 
the  jjeople  light  about  our  Industry,  the  peo- 
ple will  in  turn  abed  a  little  of  it  In  our 
direction  so  that  we  might  overcome  the 
darkness  that  has  blocked  the  way  to  under- 
standing of  things  that  we  should  know. 


THE  WASHINGTON  METRO  AREA 
JAYCEE  CAMPAIGN  ON  BEHALF 
OP  U.S.  PRISONERS  OP  WAR  AND 
THEIR  FAMILIES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Seziators  a 
highly  important  and  praiseworthy  proj- 
ect currently  being  developed  by  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  Jaycee 
chapters.  This  project,  the  "1  million 
signature  campaign,"  is  a  much  needed 
effort  scheduled  from  June  28  to  July  5 
to  Inform  Washington  area  residents  of 
the  terrible  plight  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  being  held  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  petitions  containing  1  million  sig- 
natures of  Washington  area  residents 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  Jaycees  to  the 
governments  of  nations  throughout  the 
world  requesting  their  support  in  obtain- 
ing an  agreement  from  North  Vietnam 
to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  In  short,  the  Washington 
area  Jaycees  are  launching  a  highly 
imaginative  campaign  to  convert  the 
concern  of  Washington  area  residents 
into  international  pressure  to  move  Ha- 
noi to  abide  by  the  accepted  rules  gov- 
erning the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

I  have  formally  endorsed  this  impor- 
tant campaign,  and  I  hope  other  Mem- 
bers will  do  likewise.  It  is  crucial  that 
Hanoi,  the  families  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try recognize  that  Congress  stands  100 
percent  behind  all  efforts  to  force  North 
Vietnam  to  adhere  to  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

At  present,  there  are  more  than  1,500 
servicemen  who  have  been  captured  by 
the  enemy  in  Southeast  Asia.  Of  these, 
roughly  450  are  believed  to  be  prisoners, 


and  about  980  are  listed  as  missing  in 
siction.  However,  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  for  sure  who  is  dead,  captured, 
or  wounded. 

As  a  result  of  Hanoi's  cruel  indiffer- 
ence, 1.500  American  families  are  denied 
even  a  definite  word  whether  a  loved 
one  thought  to  be  captured  is  dead  or 
alive;  1,500  American  families  are  forced 
to  siiffer  this  terrible  imcertalnty  dally. 

The  Jaycees  are  seeking  to  eliminate 
this  uncertainty  by  requesting  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  to  simiriy 
comply  with  the  terms  of  Geneva  Con- 
vention. They  are  asking  Hanoi  to:  Pub- 
lish the  names  of  all  prisoners  of  war; 
insure  that  all  prisoners  receive  proper 
medical  care  and  adequate  food;  permit 
regular  impartial  iii^>ection  of  prisoner 
of  war  facilities;  and  allow  the  free  flow 
of  mail  between  prisoners  and  their 
families. 

These  Are  noble  objectives  which 
should  be  supported  by  men  and  women 
of  conscience  throughout  the  world.  We 
owe  a  vote  of  appreciation  and  gratitude 
to  the  Washington  metro  area  Jaycee 
chapters  for  initiating  this  invaluable 
campaign. 


THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
OP  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OP 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  met  in  Washington,  D.C..  on 
Jime  11  through  13  for  the  largest  con- 
vention in  the  history  of  that  organiza- 
tion. The  attendance  was  more  than 
1,600,  representing  the  2,500  clubs  and 
2.5  million  members  of  the  council. 

One  of  the  most  imixMtant  functions 
of  the  participants  was  the  far-ranging 
discussion  which  led  to  adoption  of  res- 
olutions dealing  with  major  issues  facing 
not  only  the  elderly,  but  all  Americans. 
PrcMn  my  own  persontd  experience  at  the 
convention,  I  know  that  such  discus- 
sion often  led  to  debate  and  honest  soul- 
searching.  As  a  result,  the  national  coun- 
cil has  approved  31  resolutions  dealing 
with  everything  from  social  security  cash 
benefits  to  the  Middle  East  crisis.  I  might 
add,  too,  that  the  council  gave  due  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  whether  the 
right  to  vote  should  be  extended  to  age 
18.  They  were  heartily  in  favor  of  that 
extension,  saying: 

A  nation  whicii  aUows  Its  yotmg  people  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  death  in  war  should  allow 
its  young  people  to  participate  in  the  poUtl- 
cai  processes  which  influence  American  for- 
eign and  military  policy. 

Hie  national  council,  speaking  as  it 
does  for  many  older  Americans  of  this 
Nation,  also  concerns  itself  with  other 
matters  related  to  social  justice  and  the 
well-being  of  all  citizens  of  this  land.  Its 
convention  members  and  the  council 
president.  Nelson  Cruikshank,  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  concern  and  their 
vigor  in  expressing  that  concern. 

Mr.  President,  thanks  to  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  council — Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hutton — I  have  received  many  of 
the  resolutions  adopted,  in  almost  all 
cases,  unanimously.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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,  the  resolu- 
drlnted  in  the 


There  being  no  objection 
tions  were  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  1 — Social  Sec^crttt  Cash 
Benefits 


thi.t 


Whereas,  since  ttie  Eighth 
th«    National    Council    of 
Social  Security  benefits  have 
15%,  with  a  proposal   that 
House  to  provide  another  6% 
1971  and 

Whereas,   the  House   has 
fits  to  widows  to  100%   and 
earnings  test  to  92.000  annu^ 
fore  reductions  would  be 
(1  m  benefits  withheld  ioi 
Ings  In  the  range  of  $2,000 

Whereas,    despite    this 
mated  &-7  million  Social 
BtlU  remain  Impoverished,  a 
Its  proposals  for  substantial!] 
mum  benefits  and  an  across 
crease   of   another    35%    In 
benefits,  phasing  In  of  an 
wage  base  up  to  $15,000.  and 
from  the  general  revenues 
tually  provide  for  one-third 
the  benefits. 

Whereas,  the  National 
Citizens  deplores  the  delay  In 
15  per  cent  increase  In 
for  railroad  employees  to 
cent  Social  Security  Increase 
gress  last  year. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved 
Convention  of  the  National 
Citizens    Hereby    expresses    Iti 
to  the  Members  of  Congress 
taken  In  this  91st  Congress 
Increased   benefits   and  other 
In  Social  Security, 

Be  it  resolved,  this 
the  15%  Increase  of  January 
posed  Increases  as  a  down 
benefits  proposed  In  the  GUbeijt' 
and  reaffirms   its   support   for 
Williams   bill   which  provides 
35%  Increase  in  benefits  by 
and  future  retirees,  and  u 
eral  revenue  funds  to  financ(( 
the  cost,   thus   avoiding 
workers  with  low  incomes. 

This  Convention  supports 
an  automatic  cost  of  living 
principle  so  long  as  it  Is 
ter  of  public  policy  that  ther^ 
adjustments  in  future  benefit^ 
rising  productivity  and 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the 
2,500.000  membership  urges 
action  on  the  pending  15  pel 
pension  Increase  and  requests 
assure  parity  for  railroad 
when  the  Senate  acts  on  the 
bill  to  grant  an  additional  5 
m  Social  Security  benefits 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that 
under  the  Railroad 
receiving  veterans'  pensions 
of  Public  Assistance  shall  noi 
to  a  reduction  In  such  benefitli 
of  the  Increase  In  Social 


Convention  of 

Senior    Citizens, 

been  Increased 

as  passed  the 

by  January  1, 

lAcreesed  bene- 
Uberallzed  the 
earnings  be- 
with 
$2  of  earn- 
to  $3,200, 
an   estl- 
Seciirity  recipients 
situation  with 
raising  mlnl- 
the-board  in- 
^oclal   Security 
li  tcrease  in  the 
a  contribution 
would  even- 
Df  the  coet  of 
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Colincil  of  Senior 
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r  the  actions. 

With  respect  to 

improvements 

Convention  considers 
1970  and  pro- 
payment  on  those 
Williams  bin 
the   Gllbert- 
for  a  further 
for  present 
tlli^tlon  of  gen- 
a  portion  of 
undlie   burden   on 


the 
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inclusion  of 
adjustment  as  a 
as  a  mat- 
shall  also  be 
to  recognize 
standards  of  living. 
National  CounclKs 
to  speed 
cent  railroad 
early  action  to 
employees  as  and 
approved 
cent  Increase 


recogi  Ized 


Co  agrees 


I-  ouse 


those  working 

Act,    those 

uid   recipients 

be  subjected 

as  the  result 

Security  benefits. 


RKSOLxrnoN  2 — Medicaid 
Whereas,  Medicaid  was  designed  to  serve 
the  millions  of  Americans,  parUcularly  those 
under  65  whose  Income  was  so  low  they  could 
not  afford  the  costs  d  medical  care, 

Whereas,  the  original  leglsUtion  obligated 
all  States  to  develop  a  program  of  compre- 
hensive services  by  1975 — lat^r  extended  to 
1977.  and  now  completely  abolished  In  the 


pending  Social  Security  bill. 


HR.  17550,  on 


the  argument  that  costs  wer^  skyrocketing 
and  the  program  was  being  exploited  by 
practitioners — a  product  In  lart  of  Inade- 
quate medical  surveillance. 

Whereas,    various    restrlctldns    are    being 
placed  on  Medicaid,  Includlni;  granting  the 


States  the  right  to  Impose  deductibles,  thus 
still  further  cutting  back  on  the  intent  of 
the  original  legislation, 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  this 
Convention  reaffirm  its  support  of  Medicaid 
as  an  essential  program  to  meet  the  costs 
of  health  care  of  jyersons  with  low  Income, 
and  urge  that  the  provision  requiring  States 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  program  not  be 
stricken. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  until  a  pro- 
gram of  National  health  Insurance  is  estab- 
lished and  adequately  financed,  the  Medi- 
caid program  Is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
millions  of  Americans  living  on  the  border- 
line of  income  adequacy. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Federal 
Government  establish  firmer  controls  over 
medical  charges  and  utilization  to  stop  ex- 
ploitation of  the  program. 

RESOLxmoN  4 — Medicawe 

MThereas,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  views  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
the  significant  role  it  played  In  the  enact- 
ment of  medicare. 

Whereas,  a  series  of  financial  barriers,  co- 
insurance, deductibles,  premium  pajrments 
for  Medicare  Part  B  (Doctor  Insurance — 
scheduled  on  July  1st  to  go  from  $4.00  a 
month  to  $5.30).  and  noncoverage  of  out-of- 
hospital  drugs,  continue  to  limit  and  deny 
adequate  health  protection  to  the  elderly. 

Whereas,  escalating  costs  and  evidence  of 
overcharging  and  abuses  of  the  program  call 
for  effective  cost  controls  and  penalties  that 
do  not,  however,  limit  the  services  or  penalize 
the  patient. 

Whereas,  the  option  provided  under  the 
House  passed  Social  Security  bill,  H.R.  17550, 
would  enable  Medicare  recipients  to  parti- 
cipate m  pre-payment  health  plans  which 
provide  both  preventive  as  well  as  main- 
tenance health  care  services  at  lower  cost 
than  the  present  disorganized  health  sys- 
tem. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this 
Convention  holds  that  the  co-insurance  and 
deductible  features  of  Medicare  and  the 
monthly  payment  for  Part  B  must  be  elimi- 
nated, and  that  the  added  coet  be  met  by  con- 
tributions from  general  revenues,  and  fur- 
ther, this  Convention  supports  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  three  year  enrollment  period  for 
Part  B  of  Medicare  and  Congressional  ac- 
tion to  limit  physicians'  charges  to  a  reason- 
able amount. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  ooet  of  pre- 
scription drugs,  eye  care,  eyeglasses,  dental 
care,  dentures,  hearing  aids,  and  routine  foot 
care,  be  included  in  Medicare,  and  that  hoa- 
pttal  coverage  be  extended  to  3SS  days, 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  National 
Council  support  and  promote  the  enroll- 
ment of  seniors  In  pre-payment  health  care 
plans  and  the  further  and  substantial  devel- 
opment of  such  plans. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  all  persons  re- 
ceiving Social  Security  benefits  be  Included 
under  the  Medicare  program. 

Resolution  6 — Health  Cahe  fob  All 
Americans 

Whereas.  Medicare  with  its  deductibles  and 
co-Insurance  and  other  features  pays  less 
than  half  (46%)  of  all  the  health  care  costs 
of  the  elderly. 

Whereas.  Medicare  makes  no  provision  for 
ouit-of-hoepital  prescription  drugs,  eye  care, 
hearing  aids,  and  medically  necessary  pros- 
thetic appliances,  and  places  sharp  limits  on 
hospitalization  and  nursing  home  care. 

Whereas,  health  services  In  the  United 
States,  when  measured  by  health  indices 
such  as  Infant  mortality,  maternal  mortality 
and  life  expectancy  rates  are  surpassed  In  at 
least  15  other  countries. 

Whereas,  In  the  most  advanced  Industrial 
country  in  the  world,  with  a  scientific  ca- 
pacity to  land  a  man  on  the  moon,  the  pres- 


ent fragmented,  costly,  inefficient  pnd  inade- 
quate health  care  arrangements,  can  only 
be  characterized  as  antiquated. 

Whereas,  many  of  the  chronic  ailments 
and  crippling  oondlUons  of  later  life  are  the 
result  in  part  of  the  lack  of  comprehensive 
and  adequate  health  services  in  earlier 
years. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  this 
chaotic  and  expensive  state  of  affairs  in 
health  care  be  replaced  by  a  Federally  spon- 
sored, comprehensive  national  program  of 
health  care  for  all  Americans,  as  represented 
In  HM.  15779,  Introduced  by  Congresswoman 
Martha  Griffiths  of  Michigan,  and  as  repre- 
sented by  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  for 
National  Health  Insurance  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  late  United  Automobile  Workers 
President  Walter  P.  Reuther, 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  H.R.  15779, 
which  will  absorb  Medicare  Into  the  National 
Health  program,  eliminates  deductibles  and 
co-insurance,  the  monthly  premium  for 
Medicare  Part  B  (doctor's  Insurance) .  pro- 
vides out-of-hoepltal  prescrlpitlon  drugs,  eye 
care  and  hearing  aids,  and  removes  limits  on 
hospitalization  and  nursing  home  care,  be 
hereby  endorsed  and  supported  by  this  Ninth 
Convention  of  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens, 

~be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  Conven- 
tion register  Its  support  for  the  financing  of 
this  health  care  program  through  the  Social 
Security  system,  supplemented  by  general 
revenues. 

Resolution    11 — Reduced    Bus,    Plane,    and 
Train  Pares  for  Seniors 

Whereas,  our  senior  citizens  should  have 
the  fullest  opportunities  at  modest  cost  to 
see  America,  and  more  immediately  to  visit 
their  children  and  families,  often  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  continental  U.S.A., 

Whereas,  for  reasons  of  health  and  com- 
fort, senior  sltlzens  may  be  widely  separated 
from  their  families  and  children,  and 

Whereas,  a  substantial  reduction  in  bus, 
train,  and  domestic  plane  fares  would  enable 
the  senior  citizens  to  enjoy  their  leisure  years 
through  travel,  and  to  maintain  closer  ties 
with  their  families. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  petition  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  the  development 
of  a  plan  that  would  provide  for  substantial 
reductions  In  bus,  train,  and  plane  fares  for 
senior  citizens  and  other  citizens  receiving 
disability  benefits  under  Social  Security,  In 
the  pattern  followed  In  many  European  coun- 
tries where  50%  reductions  In  fares  are  pro- 
vided, and  call  on  Its  friends  in  Congress  to 
Initiate  such  legislation. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  be  Informed  of 
such  actions  that  may  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Resolution  12 — Am  Charter  Fliohts 

Whereas,  the  concept  of  charter  air  travel 
was  put  into  law  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress in  1962  and,  since  then,  has  afforded 
thousands  of  senior  citizens  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  land  of  their  origins  and  their 
relatives,  and  to  enjoy  educational  and  rec- 
reational advantages,  and  safe.  fast,  and  effi- 
cient group  travel  at  fares  that  average  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  less  than  those  afforded 
by  scheduled  airlines;  and 

Whereas,  the  supplemental  airlines,  which 
are  subject  to  the  same  safety  regulations 
as  the  scheduled  lines  and  offer  charter 
travel,  have  earned  an  indispensable  place 
In  the  national  air  transportation  sjnstem 
through  their  significant  contributions  to 
the  movement  of  travellers  and  cargo;  and 

Whereas,  the  concept  of  air  charter  has 
been  severely  handicapped  by  archaic  "affin- 
ity" regulations  which  control  who  can  and 
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cannot  charter  an  airplane,  regulations  which 
adversely  affect  millions  of  Americans  in  low 
and  middle-Income  groups;  and 

Whereas,  the  scheduled  airlines,  through 
their  monopolistic,  ratesetting  cartel  known 
as  LATA  (International  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation), seek  to  drive  competitive  air  char- 
ter transportation  out  of  the  marketplace 
through  a  complex  series  of  rate  manipula- 
tions and  fare  structures  which  are  designed 
to  mislead  the  consumer;  and 

Whereas,  each  supplemental  air  carrier 
must  negotiate  sef>arate  landing  and  uplift 
rights  with  a  foreign  government  for  each 
planned  foreign  flight,  although  such  indi- 
vidual negotiations  and  monopolistic  re- 
strictions do  not  exist  anywhere  else  In  the 
air  transport  industry; 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  calls  upon 
the  departments  and  regulatory  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  involved  to  provide 
the  supplemental  airlines  the  same  support 
in  foreign  affairs  that  are  provided  on  a 
favored  basis  to  scheduled  airlines;  and  be 
it  further  resolved  that  the  present  restric- 
tive and  discriminatory  regulations  govern- 
ing charters  be  updated  to  benefit  milUons 
of  senior  citizens,  working  men  and  women, 
their  families,  and  students.  living  on  limited 
incomes;  and  be  It  further  resolved  that  it 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment In  matters  of  air  transportation,  do- 
mestic and  International,  to  assure  competi- 
tion In  fares,  to  guarantee  a  balanced  system 
of  air  transport  for  passengers  and  cargo,  and 
to  favor  no  foreign  government-owned  air- 
lines to  the  detriment  of  American,  private 
carriers  serving  the  broad  spectrum  of  the 
American  traveling  public. 

Resoltttion  13 — AssuaiNO  Auto  Insurance 
for  Seniors 

Whereas,  senior  citizens  are  widely  and 
cruelly  discriminated  against  In  the  obtain- 
ing of  automobile  insurance,  with  age  alone 
frequently  constituting  a  basis  for  cancella- 
tion of  insurance  and  Imposition  of  excessive 
Increases  In  rates, 

Whereas,  many  elderly  citizens  are  so  In- 
timidated by  their  insurance  companies,  by 
fear  of  cancellations,  non-renewals,  and  In- 
creased premiums  that  they  frequently  pro- 
vide out  of  their  own  pockets  what  they  have 
paid  the  companies  to  furnish. 

Whereas,  the  insurance  business  seenu  to 
be  increasingly  moving  toward  a  maximizing 
of  funds  for  investment  by  minimizing  their 
claims  and  thereby  denying  an  essential  serv- 
ice to  the  elderly  automobile  owners,  or  offer- 
ing It  at  prohibitive  costs.  Private  transpor- 
tation Is  essential  to  the  elderly  for  economic, 
social  and  health  reasons,  almost  as  essential 
as  food,  shelter  and  clothing  in  an  America 
on  wheels. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this 
Convention  finds  that  State  regulatory  agen- 
cies have  In  too  many  Instances  become  the 
captives  of  the  casualty  Insurance  Industry, 
and  find  further  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  institution  of  Federal  regulation  of  the 
auto  Insurance  Industry, 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  automo- 
bile has  become  such  an  accepted  absolute 
necessity  to  the  averaige  American  that  no 
private  corporation  should  be  permitted  to 
deny  an  individual  the  right  to  own  and 
drive  a  vehicle  without  due  process  of  law: 
a  driver  who  is  safe  enough  to  be  licensed 
ought  to  be  eligible  for  Insurance;  further, 
that  Federal  leadership  Is  required  for  devel- 
opment and  initiation  of  a  program  of  "no 
fault  Insurance,"  which  in  a  manner  similar 
to  workman's  compensation,  would  provide 
a  system  of  automatic  payments  to  the  In- 
jured party,  no  matter  who  is  at  fault  in 
an  accident,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  ex- 
pensive legal  contests,  and  assure  the  pay- 
ment of  essential  medical  care  for  the  Injured 
party. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  all  states  be 


urged  to  set  up  a  state  insurance  fund  to 
provide  low  cost  insurance  on  demand  of  any 
citizen. 


Resolution  17 — Access  to  Parks  and 
Campgrounds  for  Seniors 

Whereas:  Man  needs  time  to  retiim  to  na- 
ture. It  is  a  body  and  spiritual  need  of  the 
highest  order; 

Whereas:  All  Americans  have  the  right  to 
recreate  In  their  natural  heritage.  They 
have  worked  hard,  supported  their  govern- 
ment and  perks  through  taxes; 

Whereas:  Many  of  our  elderly  people  have 
turned  to  camping  as  a  way  of  life.  Many  on 
small  pensions  and  fixed  Incocnes  are  al- 
ready feeling  the  pinch  of  high  inflation; 

Whereas :  For  decades  the  principle  of  gov- 
ernment was  access  to  public  lands  be  free; 

Whereas:  The  i>a&sage  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Pxmd  Act  of  1964  estab- 
lished fees  for  use  of  facilities  which  meant 
further  llmitalton  of  the  principle  that  ac- 
cess to  public  lands  be  free; 

Therefore  be  It  leeolved:  The  National 
Ooimcll  of  Senior  Citizens  claims  as  a  right 
that  all  recreation  areas  and  camp  grounds 
within  our  national  and  state  parks  admin- 
istered by  any  branch  of  the  federal  or  state 
governments,  should  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  visitor  service  and  shall  be  free;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved:  Since  these  areas 
are  tax-supported,  money  should  be  appro- 
priated for  their  administration  as  govern- 
ments appropriate  funds  for  other  programs, 
and 

Be  It  finally  resolved :  That  all  elderly  peo- 
ple on  pensions  and  social  security  should 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  spend  their  last 
years  In  parks  and  camp  grounds  they  have 
paid  for.  Entrance  and  users  fees  should  be 
eliminated  and  all  admissions  be  free  to 
retired  workers. 

Resolution  19 — Senior  Employment 
Opportunities 

Whereas,  the  Senior  AIDES  program  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  has  pro- 
vided socially  useful  employment  to  1200 
seniors  with  Incomes  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level. 

Whereas,  this  program  has  graphically 
demonstrated  in  the  twenty  communities  in 
which  It  Is  of>eratlng  that  the  employment 
opi>ortunities  offered  have  not  only  been 
highly  beneficial  to  these  cocnmunltles,  but 
highly  rewarding  to  the  Individuals  involved. 

Whereas,  the  enthusiastic  acceptance  at 
these  programs  by  the  communities — with 
demand  for  additional  projects  far  exceeding 
resources  and  the  7-10  applicants  for  each 
position — testifies  to  the  need  for  a  very  sub- 
stantial extension  of  Mnployment  opportu- 
nities for  seniors. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  this 
Convention  endorse  enthusiastically  S.  3604, 
the  Older  Americans  Community  Services 
Act,  Introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  which  authorizes  $35  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
$60  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  Convention 
go  on  record  as  urging  that  a  third  year  au- 
thorization at  the  level  of  $100  million  be  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation. 

Resolution  20 — Income  Criteria  for  Senior 
Aides 

It  has  been  apparent  since  the  Inception 
of  the  Senior  AIDES  program,  and  has  been 
proven  by  experience,  that  the  economic 
gviidellnes  applying  to  this  project  are  not 
only  unjust  but  they  have  tended  to  polarize 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors  to 
hire  people  who  have  the  caliber  and  affinity 
needed  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  their 
fellow  elderly. 

The  present  Manp>ower  guidelines  are 
geared  to  the  young  people  who  come  from 


a  low  income  family  and  covers  the  income 
of  the  total  family  as  a  basis  for  working 
on  Youth  Corps  and  summer  Jobs. 

Federal  programs  for  the  elderly  are  not 
written  for  Youth  Corps  or  summer  Jobs  but 
for  "year  'roimd"  participation  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Administration 
and  Congress  will  see  fit  to  continue  this 
and  the  many  more  programs  such  as  the 
Foster  Grandparents  program,  FIND,  Green 
Thumb,  etc..  which  are  In  effect  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Therefore,  in  anticipation  of  this  and  In 
full  cognizance  of  the  injurious  effect  upon 
those  who  are  not  eligible  to  work  under 
the  present,  impractical  economic  giildellnee; 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Washington,  D.C, 
be  hereby  memorialized  to  contact  the  Labor 
Department  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 
O.E.O.  and  convince  them  of  the  importance 
that  they : 

1.  Start  working  on  drawing  up  new  eco- 
nomic guidelines  for  the  Senior  Aides  pro- 
gram and  any  other  present  or  future  proj- 
ects for  the  elderly  which  will  be  more  com- 
patible with  the  circumstances  prevalent 
among  applicants  for  Jobs  on  these  projects 
by: 

First:  Amending  the  income  criteria  to  a 
more  realistic  level,  recog^nizlng  the  coet  of 
living  variances  throughout  the  United 
States,  requiring  all  those  at  the  poverty 
level  be  hired  first; 

Second:  By  considering  the  actual  total 
income  of  only  the  applicant,  not  the  en- 
tire household,  when  one  is  living  in  a  rela- 
tive's home. 

Third:  If  a  child  continues  to  live  With 
the  parent  and  pays  board  and  room,  only 
this  amotint  should  be  considered  as  Income 
from  this  person. 

This  action,  we  feel,  would  be  a  quantum 
Jump  toward  a  more  positive  approach  to 
solving  the  crucial  needs  of  the  economically 
disadvantaged  elderly  (under  $3,000). 

2.  The  Elxecutlve  Committee  should  fol- 
low up  on  this  periodically  and  thereby  put 
pressure  on  said  Labor  Department  and 
OJE.O.  to  act  on  this  resolution  promptly, 
thereby  averting  the  continuing  despair  In- 
filcted  upon  those  who  are  turned  away  un- 
der the  present  restrictions. 

Resolxttion  21 — Refunding  Legal  Research 
AND  Services  for  the  Elderly  and  Extend- 
ing Concern  for  EXoxrly  to  all  GEO 
Legal  Service  Projects 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens' 
OEO-f unded  Legal  Research  and  Services  for 
the  Elderly  Project  has  had  eleven  projects 
in  nine  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Ten  of  the  projects  have  conducted  research 
and  provided  services  In  st>ecific  problem 
areas.  One  project  has  provided  research  and 
technical  assistance. 

LRSE  projects  have  been  active  In  the  ai«as 
of  health  care,  housing,  advocacy  training, 
probate  reform,  protective  services,  economic 
development  and  federal  benefit  programs, 
e.g..  old  age  assistance  and  social  secxulty. 

LRSE  has  been  involved  In  test  cases  chal- 
lenging: 

Whether  social  security  benefits  can  be 
terminated  without  a  prior  bearing: 

Whether  due  process  rights  are  afforded 
by  various  state  legislative  schemes  that  per- 
mit the  financial  affairs  of  committed  per- 
sons to  be  administered  by  public  officials; 

Whether  workmen's  compensation  benefits 
can  be  deducted  from  disability  payments. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  of  LRSE 
projects  are: 

Helping  a  non-profit  corporation  obtain 
seed  money  for  construction  of  a  low-oost 
housing  project — Santa  Monica,  CalifOTnla. 

Drafting  and  fighting  for  passage  of  rent 
control — Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

Preparing  a  state  legislative  package  for 
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the  elderly  and  working  for  1  a  enactment — 
Boston,  Massachusetta. 

Organizing  a  chain  of  co-oi  i  grocery  stores 
In  public  housing  projects  fir  seniors — At- 
lanta. Georgia. 

Establishing  an  employmmt  service  for 
seniors — Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Developing  a  special  advocacy  training  pro- 
gram for  seniors — San  Prancbco.  California. 

OEO  Is  now  reviewing  th^  refunding  of 
LRSB.  Taking  into  conslderatlbn  both  LRSE's 
excellent  work  and  the  vastiiess  of  the  eld- 
erlys  legal  needs.  If  Is  Imperative  that  OEO 
refund  LRSE. 

Be  It  reaolved  that  the  mor^  than  260  regu- 
lar Legal  Service  ProJecU  operating  In  the 
country  be  expanded  to  imclude  all  the 
elderly. 

Be  It  further  resolved  thatjNCSC  reaffirms 
Its  endorsement  of  LRSE  and  that  It  recom- 
mend to  the  Director  of  OEO^  the  Director  of 


the  Legal  Services,  and  the 
Special  Programs  that  LRSE 


Director  of  the 
refunded. 


RBsoLunoN  23 — ^DxdicattonI  or  Oua  On, 
Shalx  Rxsouacxs  to  National  Purposes 
Whereas.  It  has  been  establ^ed  that  there 
are  approximately  10.000.000  ^cres  of  land  In 
the  United  States  which  contain  what  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "Oil  Shale."  a  rock  for- 
mation Impregnated  with  argemlc  matter 
from  which  can  be  produced  many  forms  of 
oil  and  oil  products  and 

Whereas,  some  380.000  acrea  of  this  land  are 
privately  owned  and  to  a  grsat  degree  con- 
trolled by  the  major  oil  corpc  rations  who  are 
presently  engaged  In  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  such  land  and  at  thi  same  time  are 
exerting  maximum  efforts  on  the  legislative 
and  political  front  to  acquire  control  of  fed- 
erally-owned shale  land  as  means  of  protec- 
tion against  competition  In  developing  these 
oil  reserves  with  an  esltmated  worth  of  12.5 
trlUlons  as  exemplified  by  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Allott  In  tt  e  80th  Congress 
which  would  have  authorize  1  the  patenting 
oil  shale  claims  by  the  prlvitte  oil  interests 
for  t2.50  per  acre  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Interior  did 
on  December  20.  1968,  open  qids  for  the  leas- 
ing of  government  lands  containing  perhaps 
•I  billion  worth  of  oil  shale  aind 

Whereas,  the  economic  and  social  needs  of 
many  millions  of  Americans;  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  national  debt  should  in  the  in- 
terest of  social  Justice,  and  (sound  and  pro- 
gressive economy  be  given  priority  over  the 
selfish  profit-motivated  tntdrests  of  an  in- 
d\i8try  which  under  prevailing  federal  income 
tax  statutes  enjoys  a  moet  favored  position 
which  deprives  the  federal  gorvemment  of  ap- 
proximately tl  bUllon  yearly  In  taxea.  There- 
fore, be  It  resolved  that 

(a)  the  federal  government  retain  control 
of  all  federally  owned  Shale  lands  and  cease 
and  desist  from  opening  more  lands  for  bids 
tmtll  public  debate  has  produced  viable  and 
equitable  policy  for  the  disposition  of  these 
Unds;  and  1 

(b)  that  all  Income  from  {such  properties 
whether  by  sale,  lease,  rental,  bonuses  or 
royalties  be  in  a  special  tteasury  account 
for  the  specific  purpose  ofj  enhancing  the 
social  and  economic  interest  I  of  our  populace 
by  eliminating  the  cause  of  poverty,  air  and 
water  pollution,  substandard  educational 
facilities  and  programs.  Inadequate  public 
health  facilities,  subetandard  housing  and 
social  injustices;  and 

(c)  reducing  the  public  {debt  to  a  level 
commensurate  with  maintaining  a  vigorous 
and  stable  economy  and  a  pound  monetary 
system:  and  1 

(d)  that  a  public  agency  .[perhaps  at  cab- 
inet level,  be  created  to  watcp  over  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  public  In  the  c^e  and  mainte- 
nance of  their  common  heritage  which  in- 
cludes clean  air,  clean  water,  wilderness  areas 


tary  of  the  Interior  Initiate  appropriate  leg- 
islation toward  attaining  these  objectives. 

RxsoLUTioN  25 — Stand  Up  for  Scmoas 
Whereas,  we  are  witnessing  today  an  Ignor- 
ing and  downgrading  of  programs  for  the 

elderly  by  the  Administration,     

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  who  la 
responsible  for  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
has  publicly  stated  that  for  persons  over  60 
years  of  age  "we  are  doing  enough," 

Whereas,  the  Administration  on  the  Aging 
continues  to  be  a  sub-unit  in  a  sub-unit  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and 

Whereas,  the  appointment  as  a  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  of  the  Commissioner 
of  this  sub-unit  Is  further  confirmation  of 
the  low  status  and  priority  concerns  for  the 
elderly  in  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Government, 

Whereas.  Congress,  In  Its  1969  amendments 
to  the  Older  Americans  act,  authorized  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1971  $86  mil- 
lion, but  the  Administration  requested  only 
$31  million — not  quite  37%  of  the  authoriza- 
tion, and 

Whereas,  Congress  authorized  $106  mil- 
lion for  the  program  for  the  aging  in  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1972  with  the  expecta- 
tion based  on  past  performance  that  the  ap- 
propriation request  may  well  be  about  one- 
third  of  the  monies  authorized,  and 

Whereas,  no  provision  Is  made  in  the 
budget  for  the  1971  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Aging,  scheduled  to  begin  on  No- 
vember 29th  and  end  December  2,  1971  for 
the  defraying  of  expenses  of  delegates  to  at- 
tend thlB  conference,  thus  shutting  off  the 
participation  of  many  elderly  citizens  who 
cannot  afford  out  of  their  own  resources  to 
attend  the  conference. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens'  Ninth  Annual 
Convention  reaffirms  its  position  that  the 
Administration  on  the  Aging  be  removed 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  be  given  special  prominence 
and  responsibility  as  an  agency  In  the  Exec- 
utive office  of  the  President, 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  monies 
authorized  In  the  Older  Americans  act  for 
grants  to  the  States,  for  research  and  train- 
ing, and  for  the  National  Older  Americans' 
Volunteer  Program.  Including  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  Program,  for  which  no 
funds  have  been  requested,  be  fully  funded 
up  to  the  level  of  $82  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  and  $105  million  for  the  year  1972, 
Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  as  seniors 
stand  up  for  the  enhancing  of  the  status 
of  programs  for  seniors,  with  each  club  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  consid- 
ering and  adopting  a  resolution  for  support 
for  the  upgrading  of  these  programs  and 
transmitting  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent, their  Congressmen  and  Senators. 


and  such  public  resources 
and 

(e)  be  It  further  resolved 


is  the  oil  shale; 


that  the  Secre- 


RESOLUTION     29 HOT7SINC    AND    UlBAN 

AfTAnS 

Whereas,  the  housing  situation  for  senior 
citizens  continues  to  be  bleak  and  for  the 
low  Income  elderly  grim,  because  of  rising 
property  taxes  and  the  low  levels  of  funding 
for  multiple  hotislng. 

Whereas.  In  1968.  Housing  &  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  held  forth  the  promise  that 
the  time  was  approaching  when  a  decent 
home  for  every  American  including  the  el- 
derly would  become  a  reality,  rapidly  rising 
property  taxes  and  the  fantastic  Increases  in 
Interest  rates  on  mortgages,  and  the  replace- 
ment In  HUD  of  a  program  of  direct  loans 
at  low  interest  to  non-profit  sponsors  of 
housing  for  the  elderly  with  an  approach 
requiring  sponsors  to  shop  for  financing  In 
competition  with  other  borrowers  have  de- 
stroyed this  promise. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  be  called  upon 
to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  1968  Housing  ic 
Urban  Development  Act  with  respect  to  the 


elderly  by  first,  establishing  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Housing  for  the  Elderly, 
charged  with  coordinating  and  reviewing 
housing  programs  for  the  senior  citizens,  and 
examining  and  recommending  upon  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  home  ownership;  second, 
that  there  be  appointed  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Housing  of  the  Elderly. 
2.  In  support  of  the  above  and  In  carry- 
ing out  our  program  for  senior  citizens' 
housing  we  strongly  urge: 

a.  all  existing  programs  be  adequately 
funded  to  provide  the  26.000.000  units  over 
a  ten  year  period  (2.600.000  In  the  current 
year)  with  special  attention  to  the  needs  of 
housing  and  facilities  for  elderly  persons; 

b.  that  rental  subsidies  or  maintenance 
charges  (in  the  case  of  cooperatives)  be  low- 
ered so  that  rentals  or  charges  above  20  To 
of  personal  Income  be  subsidized  by  govern- 
ment funds; 

c.  that  no  more  than  1%  Interest  be 
charged  on  housing  provided  to  elderly  per- 
sons with  incomes  under  $5,200; 

d.  that  Section  202.  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram for  older  persons,  be  reinstated  to  the 
fullest  and  adequately  funded  to  provide 
much  needed  rental  housing; 

e.  that  an  appropriate  authority  be  au- 
thorized to  co-ordinate  the  various  federal 
aid  programs  to  provide  one-stop,  umbrella- 
type  mortgages  to  cover  all  needed  facilities 
for  elderly  housing  Including  congregate  liv- 
ing, nursing  home  and  intermediate  care,  so- 
cial service,  health  and  recreational  facili- 
ties; and  that  such  facilities,  when  ex- 
panded to  include  neighborhood  services,  be 
financed  in  whole  or  part  by  grant  or  in- 
cluded In  the  mortgage  without  interest  or 
amortization,  and  payable  at  the  end  of  the 
mortgage  term; 

f.  that  programs  for  supportive  services  be 
developed  for  those  persons  living  inde- 
pendently who  require  to  maintain  their  In- 
dependent existence,  such  as  home  aides,  vis- 
iting nurses,  etc. 

RxsoLunoN  30 — An  Adequate  Pubuc 
Assistance  Pbooram 

Whereas,  ten  mlllloo  persona  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  inadequate  and  demeaning 
public  assistance  system. 

Whereas,  the  Pamlly  Asslsitance  Act  of 
1970 — H.R.  16311,  passed  by  the  House  and 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  is  the  Nixon 
Administration's  answer  to  the  problem  of 
poverty, 

Whereas,  this  Family  Assistance  Act  seta 
an  Income  fioor  or  $1600  for  a  family  of  four 
with  no  employable  member — less  than  half 
of  the  poverty  level  of  $3,720  and  sets  a  floor 
of  $1320  for  an  elderly  individual — 70%  of 
the  poverty  floor  of  $1360. 

Whereas,  this  legislation  requires  that 
mothers  with  responsibility  for  small  chil- 
dren must  accept  training  and  work  regard- 
less of  the  effect  on  the  children,  and  fur- 
ther this  legislation  falls  to  provide  wage  and 
hour  protection  emd  so  would  subsidize  em- 
ployers of  low  paid  labor. 

Whereas,  the  Family  Assistance  Act  per- 
mits 50%  of  earnings  to  be  retained  and 
would  make  the  so-called  working  poor — 
families  where  the  earner  Is  employed  at 
low  wages — to  be  eligible  for  assistance  In 
all  states — the  legislation  would  cut  for 
any  family  of  four  where  income  was  above 
$3,920  and  leave  optional  with  the  states  an 
earnings  incentive  for  the  elderly. 

Whereas,  this  legislation  permits  the  states 
to  retain  Hen  and  recovery  laws,  a  hitherto 
powerful  deterrent  to  old  people  applying 
for  assistance  even  though  their  only  re- 
sovirce  may  be  the  home  in  which  they  live. 

Whereas,  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Orga- 
nization— an  organization  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents— holds  that  the  minimum  floor  for  a 
family  of  fovir  should  be  $6,500  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  finds  that  a  mini- 
mum adequate  standard  for  a  family  of  four 
is  $7,300, 
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Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  this 
Convention  condemns  any  legislation  which 
falls  as  a  minimum  to  bning  all  families  and 
elderly  individuals  up  to  at  least  the  poverty 
floor  of  $3,720  for  a  family  of  four  and  $1,860 
for  an  elderly  person. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  right  of  an 
elderly  person  to  retain  part  of  their  earn- 
ings be  made  mandatory  on  the  states,  and 
further  that  the  imposition  of  Hen  and  re- 
covery be  forbidden. 

Be  It  fiuther  resolved,  that  all  mothers  be 
exempt  from  work  or  training  programs  and 
the  decision  left  with  the  mother  as  to 
whether  she  chooses  to  accept  employment, 

And  the  final  resolve.  Is  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  federal  government  to  assume 
luU  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
assistance  for  It  Is  only  through  federal  ad- 
ministration and  financing  that  the  person  In 
need  can  be  treated  equitably  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  provision  made  for  a 
decent  and  adequate  level  of  payments. 

Resolution    26 — The    Protection    of    the 

Right  to  Vote  and  Extending  That  Right 

to  Ace  18 

Whereas:  The  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  have  passed  HJl.  4249  which 
extends  the  Voting  Right  Act  of  1965 — an 
Act  that  has  been  dramatically  effective  in 
extending  the  franchise  to  our  fellow  Black 
Americans  In  the  south. 

Whereas:  This  Voting  Right  BlU— HR 
4249 — was  amended  by  the  Senate  to  reduce 
the  voting  age  to  18  and  Is  currently  waiting 
concurrence  by  the  House  In  the  Senate's 
action. 

Whereas :  The  current  generation  of  young 
Americans  Is  the  best  educated  group  of  18- 
to  21-year-olds  In  the  nation's  history.  Over 
78  percent  are  high  school  graduates  and 
more  than  47  percent  are  enrolled  In  colleges 
and  universities. 

Whereas:  The  participation  of  young  peo- 
ple in  recent  political  campaign;  speaks  for 
their  concern  about  political  Issues.  Lower- 
ing the  voting  age  would  make  their  con- 
cerns more  meaningful  to  politicians. 

Whereas:  Nearly  one-half  of  American 
fatalities  In  Vietnam  since  1961  have  been 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21.  A  nation  which  allows  lu  young  people 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  death  In  war  shoxild 
allow  Its  young  people  to  participate  In  the 
political  processes  which  Infiuence  Ameri- 
can foreign  and  military  policy. 

Whereas:  The  Injustice  of  "taxation  with- 
out representation"  applies  to  the  20th  cen- 
tury as  It  did  to  the  18th.  Young  adults  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21  pay  heavily  In 
Income  and  property  taxes  but  have  no  rep- 
resentation m  the  halls  of  government. 

Whereas:  The  10  million  yoimg  Ameri- 
cans between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  have 
been  unfairly  Judged  by  the  actions  of  a 
rebellious  few.  Stereotyping  young  Ameri- 
cans Is  as  unjxist  as  stereotyping  minority 
groups. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved.  That  this 
convention  endorse  extension  of  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act  as  embodied  In  HR  4249. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  conven- 
tion endorse  the  granting  of  the  right  to 
vote  to  citizens  at  age  18  and  urge  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  concur  In  HR 
4249  and  the  Senate  amendment  that  al- 
lows all  18  year  olds  to  vote  In  all  elections 
beginning  In  1971. 


CBW  m— SUBCOMMITTEE  T7RGES 
RATIFICATION  OF  THE  GENEVA 
PROTOCOL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent UJI.  report  on  CBW  concluded  in 
part  that— 

The  development  of  a  chemical  or  bac- 
teriological armoury,  and  a  defense,  Implies 


an  economic  burden  without  necessarily  Im- 
parting any  proportionate  oomp>ensatory  ad- 
vantage to  security.  And  at  the  same  time  It 
Imposes  a  new  and  continuing  threat  to 
future  International  security. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  make  any  rational  argument 
for  a  UB.  CBW  force.  In  line  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  UJ^.  report  there  would 
seem  to  be  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to 
lose  by  the  maintenance  of  any  such 
force.  That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
In  recent  days  been  urging  the  President 
to  resubmit  the  Geneva  protocol  to  the 
Senate.  If  he  did  so  I  am  confident  the 
Senate  would  ratify  it  promptly. 

Many  persons,  Mr.  President,  hold  to 
the  illusion  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  United  States  to  ratify  a  treaty  that 
is  so  old  and,  therefore,  must  be  obsolete. 
Others  say  that  since  we  have  already 
renounced  the  use  of  biological  warfare 
and  the  first  use  of  chemicals  why  should 
we  bother  to  ratify  something  we  already 
stand  for? 

A  recent  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific 
Developments  of  the  House  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  tackles  these  and 
many  other  of  the  questions  raised  in 
connection  with  the  Geneva  protocol. 
Because  I  feel  this  report  to  be  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  current  discussions 
on  CBW  and  the  protocol,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f(dlows: 

CHXMICAL-BI0U30ICAL  WARFARE:   U.S.  POLICIES 

AND  International  Effects 
Among  all  forms  of  warfare,  none  stands 
more  condemned  before  the  bar  of  mankind 
than  the  use  of  chemicals  and  biological 
agents.  From  andent  times  employment  of 
poisons  has  been  considered  a  violation  of 
the  rules  of  war.  Today,  chemical-biological 
weapons  are  looked  on  by  the  public  with 
a  horror  and  disgust  which  Is  not  felt  for 
other,  potentially  more  destructive  arms. 
The  reaction  has  been  traced  to  historical 
experiences,  such  as  the  gas  attacks  of  World 
War  I,  and  even  to  deep-aeated  psychological 
fears.  Whatever  Its  origin,  this  revulsion  has 
expressed  itself  in  continuing  International 
attempts  to  outlaw  chemical-biological  war- 
fare (CBW). 

Among  those  attempts  the  most  note- 
worthy, and  perhaps  the  most  effective,  was 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  Nations  which 
adhere  to  It,  as  some  84  have,  pledge  not  to 
use  against  other  parties  to  the  protocol 
"asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases,"  or 
"all  analogous  liquids,  m&tMlals  or  devices" 
or  "bacteriological  methods  of  warfare."  As 
a  res\ilt  of  reservations  to  the  protocol  filed 
by  many  countries,  only  the  first  \ise  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons  Is  prohibited  for 
those  countries.  Parties  who  have  made  such 
reservations  are  free  to  use  CB  weapons  In 
retaliation  if  attacked  with  them.  Moreover, 
the  protocol  does  not  affect  the  right  of  any 
party  to  develop,  manufacture,  and  stock- 
pile chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

Although  the  United  States  was  Instru- 
menUl  In  drafting  the  protocol  of  1926  and 
American  representatives  signed  It,  the  Sen- 
ate subsequently  failed  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment. Reasons  for  this  failure  are  rooted  in 
historical  circumstances  and  the  personali- 
ties of  polltloal  leaders  who  have  long  since 
passed  from  the  scene.  Despite  the  lack  of 
any  formal  adherence  to  the  protocol,  a  suc- 
cession of  American  Presidents  has  unilater- 
ally pledged  support  for  the  prtndplee  and 
obJectlTee  It  expresses.  The  United  StvtM 


used  no  gas  of  any  kind  In  combat  during 
World  War  H  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

Through  the  years,  however,  the  pledge  hat 
been  seen  by  some  Americans  as  an  unsatis- 
factory substitute  for  actual  ratification. 
These  feelings  have  Intensified  as  sclentJflo 
and  technological  advances  applicable  to 
CBW  have  Increased  the  potential  danger  to 
mankind.  Dev«lopmeots  In  the  biological 
■clenoes  particularly  have  raised  fears  of  un- 
oontroUed  global  epidemics  resulting  from 
laboratory-created  microbes,  against  which 
there  may  be  no  nattiral  Immunity.  More- 
over, the  clear  poeelbUlty  12i*t  knowledg* 
about  CBW  will  spread  soon  to  most  of  the 
world's  nations  has  engendered  considerable 
Interest  In  the  control  of  such  weapons. 

ACTION    IN    THE    CONGRESS    AND   THE 

^■xxcmvrK  branch 

The  degree  of  concern  In  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  was  demonstrated  by  the 
resolutions  on  CBW  which  were  sponsored  or 
cosponsored  In  1969  by  some  108  Member  of 
Congress.  Originally  drafted  by  Representa- 
tive Richard  D.  McCarthy,  of  New  York,  the 
resolutions  called  for:  (1)  the  President  to 
resubmit  the  Geneva  Protocol  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification;  (2) 
a  comprehensive  review  of  U.S.  CBW  polices; 
and  (3)  a  clear  reaffirmation  of  U.S.  policy  on 
no  first  use  of  gas  and  biological  warfare. 
Sent  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
the  resolutions  subsequently  were  referred 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Policy  and  Scientific  Developments. 

The  subcommittee  opened  hearings  on  the 
resolutions  on  November  18  by  taking  testi- 
mony from  concerned  Members  of  Congress, 
and  2  days  later  held  a  second  hearing  with 
private  expert  witnesses.  Before  other  sched- 
uled sessions  could  be  held,  however,  the 
President  on  November  25  announced  his  In- 
tention to  resubmit  the  protocol  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  ratification.  He  also  affirmed  a  "no  first 
use"  policy  for  lethal  and  "incapacitating" 
chemical  weapons,  and  unilaterally  re- 
nounced for  the  United  States  any  use  of 
biological  we^ons.  lethal  or  nonlethal,  even 
In  retaliation. 

This  historic  announcement  had  the  effect 
of  rendering  moot  the  resolutions  before  the 
subcommittee.  After  some  consideration,  It 
was  decided  to  pursue  the  inquiry  Into  inter- 
national aspects  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare,  but  on  a  somewhat  broader  scale 
than  before.  Rather  than  tailor  its  hearings 
to  specific  proposals,  the  subcommittee  would 
try  to  achieve  several  objectives:  (1)  to  ex- 
plore the  meaning  and  ramifications  of  the 
President's  announcement;  (2)  to  deepen 
congressional  and  public  understanding  of 
considerations  Involved  in  Senate  ratification 
the  Geneva  Protocol;  (3)  to  shed  addi- 
tional light  on  other  Issues  raised  domestic- 
ally and  Internationally  on  America's  CBW 
policies,  particularly  the  use  of  chemical 
agents  In  Vietnam;  and  (4)  to  look  beyond 
the  protocol  ratification  to  requirements  for 
new  international  agreements  to  control  the 
proliferation  and  use  of  chemical  and.  most 
particularly,  biological  weapons. 

In  Its  efforts  the  subcommittee  was  for- 
tunate to  have  the  cooperation  of  a  distin- 
guished group  of  witnesses,  including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  nongovernmental  experts, 
representatives  of  Interested  organizations, 
and  spokesmen  for  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense,  and  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  Their  testimony  provided 
a  significant  body  of  Information  and  expert 
opinion  on  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 
The  hearings,  together  with  an  index  and 
an  appendix  of  significant  documents  on 
CBW,  was  Issued  In  January  1970,  under 
the  title,  "Chemlcal-Blologlc&l  Warfare:  UJB. 
Policies  and  International  Effects."  > 


>  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific  De- 
velopments of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  RepresenUtlves  (9l8t  Cong^ 
first  seas.) . 
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c  atalned  dur- 

subcomi  iUte«  In  this 

findings. 

Issues  of 


Based  on  the  Information 
ing  the  hearings,  the 
report   Is  presenting   Its 
and  recommendations  on 
chemical  and  biological  warfare 

THB    P»KSn»BMT'8    CBW    ANNOCW  CKMXNT    AJ«I> 
THK    STTBCOM»trrTX£    IN  JUIRT 

The  President's  announcement  of  Novem 
her  35  must  be  accounted  on^  of  the  most 
significant  official  US.  statemetts  ever  made 
on  chemical  and  biological  waitfare.  Not  only 
did  It  give  renewed  definition  and  direction 
to  U.S.  policies  on  CBW,  It  also  marked  an 
important  step  in  the  global  feffort  to  con- 
trol those  much-feared  weapoas.  The  brev- 
ity of  the  statement,  howevsr.  left  some 
questions  about  the  U.S.  posltl  on  unanswer- 
ed. During  Its  hearings,  the  subcommittee 
sought  to  obtain  clarification  of  certain 
points,  specifically  the  classification  of  the 
gas  DM  (Adamslte),  the  stai  us  of  toxins, 
and  the  future  use  which  might  be  made 
of  facilities  Uke  Pine  Blufl  An  enal  and  Port 
Detrlck,  Md..  once  they  had  lost  much  or 
all  of  their  BW  mission. 

Developed  during  World  Wikr  I,  DM  Is  a 
gas  which  has  almost  no  odcr,  and  causes 
headache,  coughing,  sneealng  chest  pains, 
nausea,  and  vomiting.  Used  ick  a  short  time 
by  South  Vietnamese  troops  acfcordlng  to  tes- 
timony given  to  the  subcom  nlttee,  DM  la 
considered  by  some  to  be  a  "riot  control 
agent"  and  by  others  to  be  an  Incapacitanf 
since  It  can  Induce  systenJc  symptoms 
which  can  last  up  to  4  hours.  Its  status  un- 
der the  President's  directive  was  unclear. 
As  a  result  of  the  subcommittee's  Inquiry, 
It  was  established  that,  regarilless  of  classl- 
flcailon.  the  United  States  no  longer  Intends 
to  "use.  acquire,  or  export"  DW. 

An  even  more  Important  Issue  with  the 
status  of  toxins,  poisonous  :hemlcal  sub- 
stances which  are  produced  ty  living  orga- 
nisms such  as  bacteria.  Althoagh  toxins  are 
not  contagious,  they  can  caxiss  severe  Illness 
and  even  death  if  Ingested  or  l  ihaled.  Among 
them  are  botulinum  which  produces  the 
generally  fatal  disease,  botuium.  and  staph- 
ylococcus enterotoxln.  which  causes  common 
food  poisoning.  Because  the  President's  mes- 
sage made  no  reference  to  toxi  is,  their  status 
becaune  a  matter  of  controveisy.  Those  who 
supported  a  toxin  ban  polntel  out  that  the 
toxins  would  require  blologlca  means  of  pro- 
duction, thus  reducing  the  credibility  and 
impact  of  the  President's  gest  are.  Thoee  who 
favored  retaining  toxins  suggested  that  the 
United  States  should  not  specifically  bar 
their  future  use  and  thereby  lock  Itself  In  a 
position  which  would  prevent  toxin  develop- 
ment by  synthetic  chemical  jroceases.  Both 
positions  were  aired  extenslvi  ly  in  the  sub- 
committee hearings. 

The  controversy  was  resolve  id  on  February 
14  when  the  White  House  announced  that 
the  President's  biological  wtrfare  ban  had 
been  extended  to  toxins  as  "another  step, 
which  we  are  willing  to  take  unilaterally,  to 
bring  about  arms  control  a  ad  to  Increase 
the  prospects  of  peace." 

A  third  area  of  debate  whlc  i  resulted  from 
the  President's  CBW  statenent  concerned 
the  future  use  of  Government  facilities  which 
have  been  engaged  in  biological  warfare  mis- 
sions. Principally  affected  iire  Pine  Bluff 
(Ark.)  Arsenal,  where  blologl  ral  agents  have 
been  produced  and  stored,  aqd  Port  Detrlck, 
Md..  the  center  of  germ  war  esearch.  Aware 
of  the  valuable  resources  wh  ch  the  person- 
nel and  laboratories  of  forner  BW  centers 
represent,  the  subcommittee  sought  sugges- 
tions from  witnesses  on  civilian  missions  to 
which  they  might  be  devot«d.  Among  pro- 
posals received  were  that  BW  facilities  be 
transformed  into  ( 1 )  a  natl^  inal  center  for 
testing  the  possible  toxicity  i  if  all  chemicals 
used  In  foods  or  In  other  major  ways  in  the 
environment:  (2)  an  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or 
the  National  Institutes  of  H«  alth  devoted  to 


the  study  of  bacteria-caused  diseases;  and 
(3)  a  central  international  laboratory  dedi- 
cated to  defense  measures  against  threaten- 
ing organisms,  either  natural  or  Instigated 
by  man. 

Prom  a  Department  of  Defense  witness,  the 
subcommittee  learned  that  alternative  civil- 
ian uses  for  the  Pine  Bluff  and  Fort  Detrlck 
facilities  are  being  actively  explored.  Al- 
though no  final  decision  yet  has  been  made 
within  the  Oovemment,  a  strong  concenstia 
apparently  has  emerged  that,  to  the  extent 
possible,  BW  facilities  should  be  turned  to 
peaceful,  civilian  uses,  rather  than  be  shut 
down. 

THE  USE  OF  CHEMICAL  AGENTS  IN   VIETNAI* 

The  most  controversial  Issue  to  emerge 
from  our  consideration  of  America's  chem- 
ical-biological warfare  policies  and  their  in- 
ternational effects  concerns  the  use  of  chem- 
ical agents  by  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
In  the  Vietnam  conflict.  More  specifically, 
those  agents  are  tear  gases  such  as  the  widely 
used  CS»  which  caxiaes  tears,  coughing,  and 
burning  and  stinging  of  the  skin,  and  herbi- 
cides which  are  used  to  defoliate  the  Jxmgle 
and  destroy  food  sources  of  the  enemy.  Since 
each  of  these  classes  of  chemical  agents  pre- 
sents Its  own  particular  problems,  separate 
consideration  generally  Is  accorded  them. 

Tear  gases. — The  Department  of  Defense 
obtained  Presidential  approval  In  November 
1966  for  use  of  tear  gases  in  Vietnam.  The 
authority  to  use  those  agents  in  military  op- 
erations subsequently  was  delegated  to  sub- 
ordinate commanders.  While  this  action  was 
taken  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  a  statement  by  Secretary  Rusk 
at  the  time  envisioned  limited  use  of  those 
nonlethal  gases : 

"We  do  not  expect  that  gas  will  be  used 
In  ordinary  military  operations  Police-type 
weapons  were  used  In  riot  control  in  South 
Vietnam — as  In  many  other  countries  over 
the  past  20  years — and  in  situations  anal- 
ogous to  not  control,  where  the  Vletcong, 
for  example,  were  using  civilians  as  screens 
of  their  own  operations." 

In  actual  practice,  however,  the  appllca- 
Uon  of  so-called  riot  control  agents  has  been 
much  wider.  They  have  been  used  not  only 
to  save  lives  of  noncombatants  but  also  to 
avoid  casualties  among  U.S.  and  allied  forces. 
For  example,  CS  has  been  used  to  clear  tun- 
nel complexes  of  Vletcong  soldiers  allowing 
their  killing  or  capture  with  considerably 
less  loss  of  life  to  our  troops  than  might 
otherwise  be  necessary.  It  also  is  used  in  at- 
tacks on  occupied  enemy  positions.  In  effect, 
tear  gases  have  been  treated  as  normal  com- 
ponents of  combat  power.  As  a  result,  some 
13.7  million  pounds  of  CS  have  been  xised 
in  Vietnam. 

The  situation  clearly  Is  one  In  which  prac- 
tice has  determined  policy.  Despite  the  ex- 
planation originally  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  other  official  spokesmen  regard- 
ing the  manner  In  which  these  agents  were 
expected  to  be  employed,  the  primary  cri- 
terion of  their  use  In  combat  has  been  their 
military  effectiveness.  If  in  any  way  they 
can  assist  a  commander  In  cairrylng  out  his 
mission,  they  are  used. 

Herbicides. — The  principal  objective  of  her- 
bicide use  m  Vietnam  has  been  to  produce 
a  significant  improvement  In  vertical  and 
horizontal  visibility  In  Jungle  areas.  Areas 
defoliated  have  included  our  own  base  perim- 
eters; roads,  trails,  csnd  waterways;  In- 
filtration routes:  and  enemy  base  camps.  A 
secondary  use  of  herbicides  la  to  destroy 
crops  In  order  to  deny  food  supplies  to  Vlet- 
cong forces.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,    herbicide    operations    have    been 


•Strictly  speaking.  CS  Is  not  a  gas  but  a 
solid  which  is  used  as  a  finely  divided  par- 
ticulate or  dust  cloud.  The  Brltlah  prefer  to 
call  It  a  smoke  but  common  usage  terms  CS 
a  gas. 


helpful  In  protecting  American  soldlera  and 
have  contributed  to  successful  accomplish* 
ment  of  ground  combat  missions. 

Questions  have  been  raised  both  Interna- 
tionally and  domestically  about  the  wide- 
spread use  of  herbicides  because  of  fears 
about  their  effects  on  Vietnam's  natural  set- 
ting and  on  Its  people.  No  covmtry  has  ever 
been  subjected  to  such  Intensive  use  of  her- 
bicides as  has  South  Vietnam  since  1963. 
According  to  Department  of  Defense  figures, 
as  of  the  end  of  July,  1969,  the  United  States 
has  sprayed  with  herbicides  5,070,800  acres,  a 
figure  equivalent  to  more  than  10  percent  ot 
the  total  land  area  of  South  Vietnam. 

When  defoliating  operations  were  begun, 
herblcldal  chemicals  were  not  believed  to  be 
permanently  damaging  to  planU  or  toxic  to 
human  beings.  With  the  passage  of  time, 
however,  evidence  has  grown  that  concen- 
trated applications  may  have  drastic  effects 
on  the  environment  and  on  people  Inten- 
sively exposed.  Laboratory  tests  have  Indi- 
cated, for  example,  that  one  frequently  used 
herbicide,  3,4,5-T,  causes  birth  malforma- 
tions m  mice  and  rats.  As  a  result  Its  use  in 
Vietnam  recently  was  halted,  at  least  tem- 
porarily. Other  chemicals  still  commonly 
used  in  Vietnam  also  have  been  questioned 
by  members  of  the  scientific  community  for 
their  environmental  effects  and  safety  for 
human  beings.  Among  those  herblcldal  agents 
are  2.4J),  plcloram.  and  cacodyllc  acid. 

Collateral  Issues  related  to  the  use  of  her- 
bicides concern  the  possibility  of  U.S.  lia- 
bility for  expensive  damage  claims  In  the 
future,  and  the  belief  of  some  observers  that 
the  destruction  of  food  supplies  primarily 
hurts  women,  children,  and  noncombatants 
rather  than  hostUe  forces. 

IntematlonsOly,  the  use  of  nonlethal  gases 
and  herbicides  in  Vietnam  has  resulted  In 
considerable  criticism  of  the  United  States. 
Our  Nation  has  been  charged  with  violating 
international  law  Including  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol, and  with  breaking  down  the  barriers 
to  chemical  and  biological  warfare  which 
have  existed  since  World  War  I.  In  December 
1969,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
approved  a  resolution,  by  80  votes  to  3.  with 
36  abstentions,  declaring  that  the  Geneva 
Protocol  prohibits  all  chemical  agents  which 
have  direct  toxic  effect  on  men,  animals, 
plants.  The  resolution  was  aimed  primarily 
at  U.S.  practice  In  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  three  nations  which  voted 
against  the  resolution  was  the  United  States, 
lu  position  has  been  that  neither  careful 
textual  analysis,  nor  the  history  of  negotl- 
aUons,  nor  pertinent  Interpretations  of  prior 
treaties  reveal  a  clear  Intent  to  Include  tear 
gas  among  the  protocol's  prohibitions,  and 
that,  broadly  considered.  Its  provisions  do 
not  cover  the  use  of  CS  In  Vietnam.  With 
respect  to  herbicides,  the  U.S.  position  la 
that  neither  the  language  of  the  protocol 
nor  the  negotiating  history  Indicates  an 
intention  to  cover  antlvegetatlon  chemical 
agents.  Moreover,  the  United  States,  al- 
though not  a  party  to  the  protocol,  has  re- 
jected the  right  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
Interpret  or  declare  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  embodied  In  the  protocol  or  other 
treaties  "where  the  rules  are  ambiguous  and 
where  universal  consensus  is  lacking." 

SUBMISSION    or   THE   PHOTOCOL   TO   THE   SENATE 

In  accordance  with  the  President's  Novem- 
ber 35  message,  the  executive  branch  was 
reported  by  administration  witnesses  during 
subcommittee  hearings  last  December  to  be 
preparing  to  send  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol 
to  the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification.  Some  delay  has  been  experi- 
enced, however,  and  submittal  has  not  yet 
occurred.  When  formal  papers  are  at  last 
sent  to  the  Senate,  It  Is  expected  that  they 
will,  according  to  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee. Include  a  reservation  on  "no  flirt 
use"  limited  to  chemical  weapons.  The  res- 
ervation which  the  executive  branch  pro- 
poses to  make  would  be  more  restrictive  of 
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America's  freedom  of  action  than  the  reser- 
vations made  by  many  parties  to  the  Geneva 
protocol.  The  United  States  would  retain  the 
right  to  retaliate  In  kind  only  with  chemical 
weapons,  whereas  some  states  have  reserved 
the  right  to  use  both  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  In  retallaUon.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  President's 
November  25  statement.  Moreover,  In  an 
accompanying  message  the  administration 
Is  expected  to  state  Ito  view  of  the  scope  of 
the  protocol,  including  Its  Interpretation 
that  the  treaty  does  not  cover  the  use  in 
war  of  tear  gas  or  chemical  herbicides. 

If,  as  expected,  the  protocol  comes  to  the 
Senate  In  such  a  form,  that  body  would  be 
faced  with  several  important.  Interrelated 
decisions  affecting  the  protocol,  the  reserva- 
tion, and  the  interpretation. 

The  protocol. — On  the  issue  of  ratifying 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  three  general 
lines  of  action  are  open  to  the  Senate:  (1)  It 
can  approve  ratlflcaUon  of  the  protocol  as 
requested  by  the  President;  (3)  It  can  reject 
the  protocol  perhaps,  to  quote  one  opponent, 
as  "an  example  of  hypocrisy  and  cynicism 
unworthy  of  ratification  by  the  United 
States:"  (3)  It  can  keep  the  protocol  In 
committee,  as  did  the  Senate  of  1926.  Some 
who  favor  U.S.  ratification  of  the  protocol 
without  any  special  interpretation  on  tear 
gas  and  herbicides  have  advocated  this  third 
way,  apparently  believing  that  the  United 
States  might  be  willing  to  abandon  Its  posi- 
tion on  those  chemical  agents  once  the  Viet- 
nam war  was  settled  and  the  protocol  then 
could  be  reviewed  and  approved  without  an 
Interpretation. 

Ttie    reservation.— U    the    Senate    deter- 
mines to  approve  the  protocol.  It  could  take 
one  of  three  positions  on  the  proposed  res- 
ervation:   (1)    It  could  approve  the  reserva- 
tion as  submitted  by  the  President  and  thus 
give  congressional  sanction  to  the  unilateral 
renunciation   of    biological   warfare   by   the 
United  States;  (3)  It  could  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  reservation  and  adopt  In- 
stead the  broader  "no  first  use"  reservation 
now  held  by   many  protocol  signers.  That 
action  would  conflict  with  the  President's 
unilateral   renunciation  of  BW   and   would 
cloud  U.S.  policy  on  the  issue;   (3)  It  could 
reject  any  reservation  at  all,  which  might  be 
construed  as  a  unilateral  renunciation  of  the 
use  of  CW  as  well  as  BW,  even  In  retaliation. 
The  interpretation. — Regardless  of  Its  ac- 
tion on  a  reservation.  If  the  Senate  approves 
the  protocol.  It  would  be  faced  with  several 
options  regarding  the  administration's  likely 
Interpretation  that  tear  gas  and  herbicides, 
as  used  in  Vietnam,  are  not  covered  by  the 
treaty.   (1)    It  could  explicitly  endorse  that 
interpretation,  thus  consolidating  the  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Government  on  the  issue. 
(3)  It  could  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  thus 
tacitly  accepting  the  administration's  posi- 
tion. (3)  It  could  modify  or  revise  the  Inter- 
pretation,  accepting,   for   example,  the  ad- 
ministration position  on  herbicides  but  re- 
jecting It  on  tear  gas,  (4)  It  could  refuse  any 
interpretation,  leaving  the  issue  to  future 
negotiations  among  protocol  signatories.  (5) 
It  could  express  Its  own  Interpretation  that 
tear  gas  and  herbicides  are  prohibited  by  the 
protocol. 

Obviously,  some  courses  of  action  sug- 
gested above  are  more  likely  than  others.  The 
range  of  options  does,  however,  pomt  up  the 
complex  Issues  involved  In  Senate  approval 
of  the  protocol.  The  situation  suggests  that 
optimism  may  be  unwarranted  about  the 
ease  with  which  Senate  ratification  will  be 
accomplished.  Deadly  serious  issues  are  In- 
volved about  which  reasonable  men  may 
differ. 

LOOKING  BETOND  THE  GENEVA  PKOTOCOL 

Impetus   Is   given   to   ratification   of   the 
Geneva  Protocol   by  the  clear  prospects  of 
CBW  proliferation  both  among  countries  ob- 
taining a  capability  and  in  the  types  of  CB 
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agents  which  might  be  available  for  tise  In 

warfare. 

The  proliferation  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  would  tend  to  change  the 
world's  balance  of  power  reducing  U.S. 
power.  The  military  advantage  which  large, 
rich  nations  Uke  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  over  small,  poor  cotintrles 
in  a  conventional  war  Is  significantly  re- 
duced by  the  economics  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. Moreover,  a  simple  biological  warfare 
capablUty,  enough  to  cover  smaU  neighbor- 
ing countries  or  several  metropoUtan  areas 
within  the  United  States,  Is  within  the  easy 
reach  of  most  countries.  The  biological  agent 
can  be  grown  in  a  pubUc  health  laboratory 
and  covertly  deUvered  In  the  normal  course 
of  commerce. 

Thus,  It  Is  argued,  the  United  States  and 
other  world  powers  would  lose  some  of  the 
relative  advantage  of  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional capability  which  results  from  their 
wealth  and  technology.  Strong  Incentives, 
therefore,  exist  to  discourage  other  nations 
from  acquiring  chemical  and  biological  capa- 
blUtles. 

Secondly,  on  the  Immediate  horizon  are 
modern  developments  In  molecular  genetics 
which  could  result  In  manmade  viruses  for 
which  there  would  be  no  natural  immunities 
and  against  which  no  reasonable  defense 
could  be  mounted.  Because  of  the  dangers  to 
all  mankind  m  the  use  of  such  agents,  they 
would  hardly  be  used  as  a  result  of  any  ra- 
tional military  decision,  but  obviously  might 
abet  aggressive  Insurgence  or  blackmail.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  consequences 
If  such  agents  should  fall  Into  the  hands  of 
a  future  Hitler. 

As  the  accumulation  and  development  of 
CB  weapons  Is  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked, 
the  world  Is  confronted  more  with  the  awe- 
some possibility  that  they  will  be  used.  It  Is 
not  unreasonable  to  contend  that  the  effects 
of  these  agents  In  war  Is  completely  impre- 
dlctable.  If  they  were  ever  used  on  a  large 
scale,  they  could  bring  about  serious  and 
radical  changes  In  our  environment  and 
society.  The  dangers  are  equally  great  for  the 
nation  reckless  enough  to  Initiate  an  attack, 
as  for  the  one  attacked.  Paced  with  that 
prospect,  the  world's  nations  have  recently 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  prospects 
of  their  control.  At  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  last  year  CBW  was  the  subject 
of  extensive  debate — attracting  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other  single  disarmament 
topic.  Both  In  1969  and  1970,  the  subject  has 
been  a  principal  agenda  Item  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment (CCD).  Because  the  United  Stetes  Is 
not  a  party  to  the  Geneva  Protocol,  some  be- 
lieve It  has  been  prevented  from  taking  posi- 
tions of  leadership  In  international  forums 
which  are  discussing  crucial  CBW  Issues. 

Already  several  draft  resolutions  and  con- 
ventions for  restricting  and  In  some  cases, 
prohibiting  the  production  and  any  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  have  been 
Introduced  at  the  United  Nations  and  the 
CCD.  The  United  States  has  expressed  Its 
support  for  the  principles  of  the  British  draft 
convention  on  the  prohibition  of  biological 
methods  of  warfare.  An  alternative  approach 
has  been  offered  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  a 
draft  convention  which  offers  prohibitions 
against  developing,  producing,  or  stockpiling 
of  chemical  as  well  as  biological  warfare 
agents.  Because  the  Russian  proposal  poses 
serious  problems  for  verification  of  limita- 
tions on  chemical  weapons,  the  United  States 
has  backed  the  British  approach  of  dealing 
with  this  complex  arms  control  problem  on  a 
step-by-step  basis,  taking  the  most  urgent 
and  manageable  problems  first,  that  Is,  those 
related  to  biological  weapons.  Current  debate 
at  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  has 
centered  on  the  wisdom  of  dealing  with  bio- 
logical warfare  apart  from  chemical  warfare. 
While  current  U.S.  efforts  are  devoted  to 
promoting  the  principles  of  the  Brttlah  draft 


convention,  research  work  Is  being  done  by 
ACDA  looking  toward  the  prohibition  of 
chwnlcal  weapons  as  well.  An  ACDA  spokes- 
man pointed  out  to  the  subcommittee  that 
the  key  to  control  of  CW  Is  verification.  While 
policing  a  CW  ban  presents  difficult  technical 
and  political  problems,  there  Is  some  opti- 
mism that  technical  problems  Involved  in 
verification  by  direct  observation  can  be  re- 
solved, perhaps  leading  eventually  to  the 
complete  elimination  of  chemical  agents  of 
war. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

After  having  given  careful  consideration 
and  review  to  the  Information,  expert  opin- 
ions and  Informed  Judgments  provided  to  the 
subcommittee  during  weeks  of  hearings  on 
aspects  of  U.S.  chemical-biological  warfare 
policies  and  their  international  effects,  we 
have  arrived  at  a  nvunber  of  findings  and 
conclusions. 

First,  because  of  the  obvious  dangers  to 
America's  strategic  position  In  the  prolifera- 
tion of  biological  and  chemical  weapons,  it 
is  In  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  adhere  to  existing  international 
agreements  aimed  at  CBW  control  and  to 
seek  new  multilateral  pacts  which  would  ban 
the  development,  production  and  stockpiling 
of  CB  agents.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that 
such  weapons,  partlctOarly  those  employing 
biologlcals,  threaten  the  existence  of  human 
life  on  earth  or  raise  fears  of  extinction,  our 
Nation  has  a  duty  to  mankind  to  help  obtain 
their  effective  prohibition. 

Second,  the  President  deserves  commenda- 
tion for  his  leadership  In  announcing  his  In- 
tention to  resubmit  the  Geneva  Protocol  to 
the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication, and  for  his  unilateral  renunclaUon 
of  any  future  use  by  the  United  States  of  bio- 
logical weapons.  Including  toxins.  It  was  a 
historic  gesture  which  reasserted  America's 
dedication  to  arms  control.  Praise  Is  also  due 
those  In  Congress,  of  both  political  parties, 
whose  energetic  activities  helped  create  the 
climate  for  the  President's  initiative. 

Third,  the  continued,  large-scale   use  of 
chemical  agents  In  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States   creates   troublesome    political   prob- 
lems. Those  problems  are  virtually  certain 
to  be  central  to  Senate  consideration  of  the 
protocol.  If  It  is  submitted  as  expected  with 
an  interpretation  that  the  treaty's  prohibi- 
tions do  not  cover  the  use  In  war  of  tear  gas 
or  chemical  herbicides.  To  the  extent  that 
approval   of  such   an   interpretation   would 
constitute  endorsement  of  current  CW  activ- 
ities. It  ccxuld  provoke  opposition.  Opponents 
would  include  ( 1 )  those  who  believe  that  CS 
employment   In  Vietnam   goes  significantly 
beyond  the  restricted  usage  Justified  by  VS. 
officials  at  the  time  the  decision  was  made; 
(3)    those  who  feel  that  current  evidence 
about  the  toxicity  of  some  herbicides  to  man 
and  nature  require  more  thorough  Investi- 
gation;   (3)    those  who  believe  the  Geneva 
Protocol  prohibits  the  use  of  tear  gas  and 
herbicides  in  warfare;  and  (4)  those  who  are 
sensitive    to    International    concerns    that 
American    acUvltles    have    eroded    barriers 
against  CBW  erected  after  World  War  I.  On 
that  last  point,  It  is  possible  that  other  signa- 
tory nations  would  not  accept  the  United 
States  as  a  party  to  the  protocol  If  they  find 
that  the  U.S.  interpreUtlon  strikes  Into  the 
heart  of  the  treaty  and  masks  what  they 
would  consider  to  be  essentially  a  reservation. 
This  dilemma  may  seriously  complicate  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  the  protocol  and  Is  a 
legitimate  cause  for  concern. 

The  difficulty  might  be  resolved  If  the 
United  States  were  to  Uke  a  position,  or  make 
an  interpreUtlon,  that  the  use  of  tear  gas 
and  herbicides  In  warfare  Is  an  open  ques- 
tion, given  the  apparent  ambiguity  of  the 
protocol  on  the  subject.  Oiir  stance  could  be 
that  the  problem  o*  tear  gas  and  herbicides 
Is  not  a  moral  Issue,  but  rather  an  Important 
technical  and  legal  question  which  relates  to 
the  prevention  of  proliferation  and  eecaU- 
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tlon  of  chemical-biological  capab:  Utles.  Since 
tlie  question  Is  an  open  one.  cuirent  chem- 
ical warfare  activities  In  Vietnam  cannot  be 
considered  Ulegltlmate  or  In  vldutlon  of  the 
protocol.  We  then  could  go  on  to  declare  our 
willingness  as  a  nation  to  abide  3y  whatever 
uniform  and  workable  rule  which  we  and  the 
other  signatories  to  the  protocol  eventually 
could  decide  upon.  Such  an  appioach,  It  ap- 
pears, would  speed  approval  of  iie  protocol 
Itself  and  reduce  slg^ilflcantly  tbe  fjosslbll- 
Itles  of  International  repercussions  over  the 
U3.  Interpretation  of  the  treat;  r.  Moreover, 
as  U.S.  combat  activities  wane  In  Vietnam. 
It  might  be  possible  to  scale  do*rn  substan- 
Ually  CW  operaUons  as  testimony  to  our 
good  faith. 

Fourth,  the  United  SUtes  ihould  take 
maximum  advantage  of  its  unilateral  re- 
nunciation of  biological  weapons  to  urge 
other  countries  to  take  similar  {actions  and 
to  achieve  International  agreetoient  on  a 
treaty  such  as  the  British  draft  convention 
which  would  effectively  outlaw  the  develop- 
ment, production  stockpiling  pnd  use  of 
biological  agents  and  toxins  jfor  warfare 
purposes.  Further,  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  should  continue  to  em- 
phasize research  which  may  someday  make 
possible  a  similar  ban  on  chemical  weap- 
ons. I 

Fifth,  personnel  and  facilities  at  Pine 
Bluff.  Ark.,  and  Fort  Detrlck,  Md.,  constitute 
valuable  resources  for  our  NaJtlon  In  the 
•tepped-up  campaign  against  environmental 
pollution,  ecological  hazards,  ^d  dangers 
to  human  beings  from  chemicals  and  bac- 
teria. Beyond  national  benefit^  to  be  ob- 
tained from  turning  those  faclllljles  to  peace- 
ful pursiilts,  our  Nation  stands  to  gain 
worldwide  repute  by  making  Available  In- 
ternationally the  knowledge  an^  techniques 
developed  there. 


aCCOMMXNDATIONS 


and  conclu- 


On  the  basis  of  Its  findings 
slons,   the  subcommittee  make^  these  rec- 
ommendations : 

(1)    The  President,  as  soon 
should  fulfill   his   announced   faitentlon  by 
submitting  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1928  to 
the  Senate   for  Its  advice  an(|  consent 
ratification.    It    has    now    beei. 


as   possible. 


to 
months 


since  the  President  said  he  wovld  take  that 
action,  and  if  the  protocol  is  to  be  given 
adequate  consideration  during  the  current 
Congress,  It  must  be  sent  up  at  an  early 
date. 

(3)  The  Senate  should  speedily  approve 
the  protocol  and  the  single  res4rvatlon  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  thereby  giving  con- 
gressional endorsement  to  the  u&llateral  and 
complete  renuntclatlon  of  biolQ^cal  warfare 
by  the  United  States. 

^3)  The  question  of  the  U8«  of  tear  gas 
and  herbicides  in  warfare  should  be  left 
open  In  any  formal  or  Inform^  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  protocol  made  by  the  executive 
branch  or  the  Senate,  and  once  the  United 
States  becomes  a  party  to  the  truty  It  should 
seek  agreement  with  the  other]  parties  on  a 
uniform  interpretation  of  the  kcope  of  the 
protocol,  either  through  a  special  Interna- 
tional conference  among  th«  parties  or 
through  established  International  Juridical 
procedures.  I 

(4)  The  United  States  shopld  continue 
Its  present  policy  of  supporting  arms  con- 
trol efforts  which,  proceeding  <m  a  step-by- 
step  basis,  seek  a  treatv  totally  banning 
biological  weapons,  rather  tha^  attempting 
now  to  achieve  a  ban  on  both  l^ologlcal  and 
chemical  weapons  In  the  same  agreement. 

(5)  Every  possible  effort  should  be  made 
to  retain  former  BW  facilities  and  person- 
nel, turning  them  to  the  solutloti  of  environ- 
mental problems  for  tbe  benefit!  of  all  Amer- 
icana and,  indeed,  «U  mankind. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  ADDRESSES 
THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  WIST  VIR- 
GINIA SCHOOL  OF  ALCOHOL  AND 
DRUG  ABUSE  STUDIES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
at  West  Virginia  University,  more  than 
250  persons  attended  the  sixth  annual 
West  Virginia  School  of  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Studies.  The  5-day  program 
was  jointly  sponsored  by  the  University 
and  the  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Mental  Health. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  was  the 
keynote  speaker  at  the  banquet  which 
concluded  the  conference. 

Senator  Randolph  is  a  member  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics,  of  which  I  am  privileged  to 
be  chairman,  and  he  has  reported  to  me 
that  the  conference  program  was  highly 
effective  and  productive — a  thorough  ex- 
ploration by  both  experts  and  laymen  of 
the  most  modern  practices,  enlightened 
theory,  and  latest  meaningful  informa- 
tion on  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  their  victims. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  was 
especially  complimentary  of  Dr.  Mildred 
Mitchell-Bateman,  director  of  the  State 
Department  of  Mental  Health;  Louis  S. 
Southworth,  associate  supervisor  of  the 
department's  division  of  alcoholism;  su- 
pervisor Raymond  E.  Washington,  and 
Ralph  M.  Rogers  of  the  University's  de- 
partment of  psychiatry,  who  served  as 
codirectors  for  the  annual  session.  These 
and  other  dedicated  persons  worked  to 
make  the  program  an  outstanding 
success. 

To  the  list  of  praiseworthy  contribu- 
tions that  made  the  program  an  out- 
standing success,  I  would  like  to  add  the 
speech  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  It  was  a  signal  statement 
of  the  multitude  of  problems  arising  from 
the  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  epidemics 
In  this  Nation  and  of  the  possible  and 
urgently  needed  cures. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Senators  may 
share  Senator  Randolph's  thoughts.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
by  Senator  Randolph  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Spzzch  bt  SrNAToa  Jknnimgs  Randolph  at 

West  Vogikia's  Sixth  Annttai.  Scbooi.  or 

Alcohol  aito  Dauc  Abusx  Stttdhs.  West 

VnciNiA  Univehsttt 

Four  years  ago,  I  delivered  the  keynote 
address  at  tbe  second  annual  School  of  Al- 
cohol Studies  held  at  Morris  Harvey  College. 

An  excerpt  from  that  speech  reads: 

"Too  much  time  Is  required  to  generate 
the  acute  public  awareness  prerequisite  to 
effectively  attacking  Injustices  and  social 
ills  In  cm  affluent  society. 

"This  nation  witnessed  such  a  situation 
with  regards  to  civil  rights.  This  also  was 
the  case  In  gathering  together  the  social 
and  economic  forces  of  this  country  to  en- 
gender and  to  administer  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged citizens  trapped  In  the  vlclotis 
cycle  of  poverty. 

"Regrettably,  there  Is  little  constructive 
activity  untu  the  public's  conscience  has 
been  shocked  Into  realization  of  the  effects 
of  a  partlcolar  problem  or  a  set  of  prob- 
lems.. ." 


In  recent  months  the  public  has  been 
siiocked  into  awareness  of  a  particular  prob- 
lem. We've  learned  that  drug  abuse  Is  fast 
emerging  as  the  No.  1  problem  in  our 
schools — tied  closely  with  the  rising  Inci- 
dence of  violence  and  crime. 

We  are  learning  that  no  child  Is  Immune 
from  the  threat  of  drug  addiction;  that  It  la 
rampant  In  every  location,  every  economic 
level  and  every  age  group.  We  must  include 
the  unborn  children  of  addicts  who  invol- 
untarily become  addlcta  before  they  breathe 
life. 

The  extent  of  the  youth  drug  problem  1b 
compounded  by  the  lack  of  treatment  facili- 
ties, and  the  ease  with  which  drugs  can  be 
obtained.  You've  had  testimony  here  on  the 
campiis  from  students  who  say  they  turn  to 
marijuana  because  "It's  cheaper  than  alco- 
hol." And,  presumably,  easier  to  buy. 

Public  awareness  of  a  growing  drug  crisis 
may  fall  short  of  effective  action.  Who  can 
forget — and  what  humane  person  would  not 
be  appalled — by  the  recent  testimony  of 
Ralph  DeJesus?  Ralph  is  12  y«ars  old,  weight 
60  pounds  and  stands  four  feet  high.  Toull 
remember  he  had  to  sit  on  the  lap  of  a 
counselor  to  reach  the  mike  and  tell  members 
of  a  New  Tork  legislative  committee  how 
he  became  hooked  on  heroin. 

Here  Is  his  reason:  "I  used  to  see  all  my 
friends  do  It,  so  I  didn't  want  to  be  left  out." 

Chances  are  that  all  of  you  as  p«u'enta  or 
potential  peu-ents  will  have  your  children 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  drugs  sometime 
m  the  future.  Whether  or  not  they  can  resist 
the  "peer  pressure"  will  depend  on  what  we  do 
here  today  and  In  the  future,  both  Individ- 
ually and  collectively. 

The  growing  awareness  of  what  health 
authorities  now  label  a  "drug  epidemic"  In 
America  is  reflected  In  the  title  change  at 
our  annual  conference.  You  have  Included 
the  phase,  "drug  abuse." 

Pour  years  ago,  the  problem  of  drug  ad- 
diction was  largely  shielded  from  public 
awareness.  The  taking  of  drugs  was  consid- 
ered a  "hippie  scene."  a  mlnd-bendlng  expe- 
rience in  existentialism  hidden  In  the  cess- 
pools of  oiu"  major  cities. 

Then  It  caught  on  with  the  kids,  the  so- 
called  nice  kids  who  are  becoming  bored  with 
life  and  looking  for  new  kicks.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  shock  wave — and  it 
has  reverberated  from  the  swankeet  suburb 
to  the  loftiest  levels  of  government.  I  am 
inclined  to  agree,  in  part,  with  those  who 
claim  that  broad  public  concern  over  dr\ig 
abuse  didn't  surface  until  it  Invaded  the 
white  commtinitles  in  the  middle-class 
suburbs. 

Drug  abuse  certainly  Is  not  something 
new — it  started  before  the  beginning  of  what 
we  smugly  call  civilization.  The  New  Oiilnea 
aborigine — who  has  never  been  exposed  to 
any  of  the  frustrations  and  pressures  of 
modem  life — has  been  chewing  for  centvules 
the  red  betel  nut  for  Its  narcotic  effect. 
"And  the  Bible  carries  a  number  of  admoni- 
tions about  the  abuse  of  alcohol — which  U 
the  most  abused  drug  of  all.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  It.  when  we  talk  of  drug  abuse, 
we're  talking  about  the  whole  range  of 
chemical  compounds  which  affect  the  txxly's 
natural  function.  The  all-enoompasslng 
scientific  word  la,  I  believe,  neuro-pecho- 
pharmacologlcal . 

About  three  weeks  ago  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg, 
testifying  before  our  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  said : 

"...  I  am  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever 
of  the  absolute  necessity  for  this  nation  to 
address  alcoholism  for  what  it  Is — one  of  the 
most  prevalent,  destructive,  costly  and  tragic 
forms  of  Illness  in  the  umted  SUtes." 

Dr.  Egeberg  is,  as  you  know,  assistant  sec- 
retary for  health  and  scientific  affairs  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. He  waa  a  witnees  before  the  subcom- 
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mlttee  chaired  by  the  knowledgeable  and 
dedicated  Senator  Hughes,  which  U  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  S.  3836,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  The  purpose  of  the  bUl,  with  which 
I  am  sure  many  of  you  are  familiar,  would 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  federal  program 
for  the  prevenUon  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism. 

One  of  the  concerns  expressed  to  our  com- 
mittee by  Dr.  Egeberg  and  others  is  that  all 
the  sudden  pubUc  clamor  over  drug  abuse 
might  overshadow,  or  at  best  dilute,  the  long- 
time efforts  of  you  and  others  like  you  who 
have  worked  so  hard  In  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism.  In  other  words.  In 
terms  of  public  Interest  In  the  twin  problems 
of  drugs  and  alcohol,  the  tiOl  might  begin  to 
wag  the  dog. 

Evidence  that  the  public  horror  of  hard 
drug  addiction  la  supplanUng  the  national 
thrust  to  control  abuse  of  alcohol  Is  already 
manifesting  Itself.  In  Maryland  last  week, 
officials  of  the  DlvUlon  of  Alcohol  Control  of 
the  State  Department  of  Health  and  Mental 
Hygiene  were  upset  about  the  nationwide 
hoopla  over  drugs  and  the  general  apathy 
toward  the  problem  of  alcoholism. 

This  attitude.  If  It  continues,  will  trans- 
late Itself  into  a  legislative  weakening  of  the 
long  battle  against  alcoholism. 

Mention  the  magic  word  "drugs,"  these 
officials  say.  and  legislators  come  running  to 
pass  new  laws,  set  up  new  programs,  spend 
more  money.  Mention  the  greater  epidemic 
of  alcoholism  and  these  same  legislators  say 
yes.  It  would  be  nice,  but  the  budget  is  tight 
and  maybe  next  year. 

I  submit  to  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that 
this  situation  must  not  be  allowed  to  develop. 

Dr.  Egeberg  placed  the  problems  In  per- 
spective, I  believe,  when  he  pointed  out  that 
there  are  more  than  8  million  Americans 
who  are  alcohoUcs  or  who  have  serious  drlnk- 

2  ing  problems. 

3  In  addition  to  the  many  personal  tragedies 
X  caused  by  alcohol.  It  continues  to  be  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  carnage  on  our  high- 
ways. Last  year,  more  than  half  of  the  66,400 
highway  deaths  came  in  accidents  caused  by 
drinking  drivers — most  of  them  problem 
drinkers.  And  it  Is  saddening  to  observe  that 
44  percent  of  the  people  killed  In  crashes 
caused  by  drinking  drivers  were  Innocent 
victims. 

The  heavy  Involvement  of  alcohol  in  high- 
way fatalities  should  not  be  surprising  when 
we  consider  that  76  percent  of  all  drivers 
drink  and  approximately  18  percent  are 
classified  as  heavy  drinkers. 

Now  compare  these  8  million  persons — 
who  are  potential  menaces  to  themselves 
and  others — with  the  estimated  600,000 
hard-core  narcotics  addicts.  Let  me  add 
that  most  of  these  half-million  addicts  dont 
drive  cars,  dont  mingle  openly  In  society 
and,  except  for  sporadic  criminal  acta  to 
support  their  habits,  dont  venture  beyond 
their  tightly  confined  habitats. 

I'm  sure  you  saw  the  results  of  a  recent 
survey  In  the  Harlem  area,  which  turned  up 
18.000  hard  drug  addicts  In  a  40-block  area. 
This  total  Included  2.000  children  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  16,  and  90  percent  of  those 
children  lived  by  themselves.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  authorities  estimate  there  are 
10,000  narcotic  addicts. 

I  relieve  that  it  is  this  kind  of  shocking 
statistic  that  dramatizes  the  nation's  drug 
problem  and  tends  to  obscure  the  more  seri- 
ous problem  of  alcohol  abuse. 

The  occasional  dope  bust  grabs  the  head- 
line, whUe  the  town  drunk  is  routinely 
thrown  Into  the  jail  tank  every  weekend  and 
no  one — except  possibly  members  of  his 
family — raises  an  eyebrow. 

This.  I  believe,  is  ptu-t  of  the  problem  you 
face  in  developing  effective  programs  for  the 
Involved  drinker  and  chronic  alcoholic  in 


West  Virginia.  Except  for  you  and  the  fami- 
lies affected,  few  persons  appear  seriously 
concerned  when  old  Uncle  WllUe  falls  from 
the  wagon. 

Belated  recognition  of  alcoholism  as  an 
illness  will  do  much  to  help  you  In  your  pre- 
vention anl  treatment  programs.  But  I'm 
afraid  it  wlU  take  much  the  same  kmd  of 
social  shock  that  the  drug  epidemic  has 
spawned  to  arouse  pubUc  action  and  coopera- 
tion in  combating  the  larger  problem  of  al- 
coholism. 

Just  as  drug  addiction  remained  hidden  In 
the  ghettoes  for  too  many  years,  so  the 
public  has  been  shielded  from  the  epidemic 
of  alcoholism. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  talk  about  a 
health  approach  to  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse  without  touching  on  such  other  zstas 
as  crime  and  punishment,  welfare  and  the 
alienation  of  youth.  Most  civlUzed  people 
realize  that  alcohoUcs  and  addicts  ARE  sick 
people  and  not  necessarily  criminals.  There 
is  however,  no  quesUon  that  many  of  these 
alcoholics  and  addicts  resort  to  criminal  acts 
to  support  the  considerable  economic  burden 
of  their  addiction. 

Almost  by  tradition  If  not  by  law,  our  sys- 
tem calls  lor  punishing  sick  people  and  crim- 
inals alike.  We  are  willing  to  spend  almost 
any  amount  of  public  money  to  punish  the 
addict,  but  no  more  than  a  pittance  to  pro- 
vide the  medical  and  rehabUltatlve  services 
he  needs  to  kick  the  habit. 

Now  I  am  not  advocating  the  abolishment 
of  all  laws  and  social  controls  designed  to 
curb  these  abuses.  But  I  do  say  we  must  move 
to  make  the  pvmlshment  more  nearly  fit  the 
crime.  The  fact  Is  that  excessively  harsh 
punishment  has  failed  to  deter  addicts  or 
experimenters.  Yet  our  emphasis,  as  demon- 
strated in  the  Administration's  new  bill  on 
drug  abuse,  continues  almost  exclusively  on 
tough  laws  and  rigid  enforcement. 

In  West  Virginia,  a  young  person  who  U 
caught  with  marijuana  In  his  possession  Is 
liable  for  up  to  five  years  In  prison.  In  neigh- 
boring Virginia,  the  minimiim  penalty  for  a 
kid  caught  with  a  marijuana  cigarette  m  his 
possession  Is  three  years.  If  he  Is  caught  giv- 
ing one  to  a  friend,  he  can  be  given  a  20  year 

sentence.  _^    .      ,      w_ 

By  treating  sick  people  as  crtmlnals,  by 
treating  those  who  have  broken  the  law 
as  animals,  by  concentrating  on  punUh- 
ment— public  revenge  If  you  wUl— rather 
than  treatment,  rehabilitation  and  the  sal- 
vaging of  human  Ufe.  we  are  defeating  our 
ort^nal  objectives.  The  very  efforts  we  take 
to  further  law  and  order  serve  to  proliferate 
violence,  lawlessness  and  disorder. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  as  great  an 
effort  and  Investment  in  curing  people  and 
saving  lives  as  we  have  been  putting  Into 
apprehending  and  punishing  those  caught 
up  In  addiction  by  drugs  and  alcohol. 

It  win  require  a  total  effort  by  our  whole 
society — on  a  dimension  few  have  yet  grasped. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  Invest  billions  at  all 
levels  of  our  government  in  contrast  to  the 
relative  pittance  that  Is  being  put  Into  exist- 
ing programs. 

We  have  spent  lavishly  to  put  pot-smokers 
and  maln-Uners  behind  bars,  giving  them  a 
tax-aid  education  In  criminality.  We  need 
the  same  effort  In  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  good — as  well  as  the  protection— 
of  society. 

What  is  needed  is  open-mlndedness.  pa- 
tience and  faith  In  the  IndestructlblUty  of 
the  value  of  a  human  being.  You  are  the 
cutting  edge  of  this  effort  to  salvage  human 
lives  because  you  believe  they  are  worth  sal- 
vaging. I  urge  you  not  to  lose  faith,  because 
help  Is  on  the  way.  ^   ^    ^     .^    , 

The  urgency  of  fulfillment  and  the  depth  of 
commitment  that  you  exhibit  by  your  pres- 
ence here  can — and  must — ^be  conveyed  to 
the  general  public. 


FARM  LEGISLATION  URGENTLY 
NEEDED 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  the  basic 
authority  for  the  present  farm  program, 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  this  crop  year. 
Unless  new  legislation  Is  enacted,  the 
law  will  revert  to  legislation  in  effect 
prlw  to  1965,  and  it  is  expected  that 
American  farmers  would  thereby  suffer  a 
net  loss  in  annual  farm  Income  of  $1 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  new  farm  legislation  la 
urgently  needed.  It  is  avaUable  and  ready 
for  enactment  in  the  form  of  the  coali- 
tion farm  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee. 

Recently,  I  held  a  1-day  hearing  on 
wheat  prices  and  needed  wheat  legisla- 
tion in  El  Reno,  Okla.,  to  bring  the  Fed- 
eral Government  home  to  the  people  and 
to  give  wheat  farmers,  themselves,  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Wheat  is  the  number  one  agricultural 
crop  In  my  State,  where  there  are  more 
than  40,000  wheat  farmers.  Agriculture  Is 
basic  to  the  economy  of  Oklahwna  and 
America — and  wheat  is  fundamental  to 
the  overall  agricultural  economy. 

At  the  hearings  in  El  Reno,  I  was  tre- 
mendously impressed  by  the  great  feeling 
of  powerlessness  which  so  many  wheat 
farmers  and  others  In  our  society  feeL 
They  are  alarmed  about  the  need  for  Im- 
mediate action  if  disastrous  imptict  on 
farm  prices  and  agriculture  generally  is 
not  the  result.  Yet,  they  feel  strongly 
that  few  people  are  listening  to  them  and 
that  their  voices  are  not  being  heard. 
That  Is  why  I  thought  it  so  important  to 
hold  this  hearing  at  El  Reno,  to  get  their 
views  firsthand  and  to  report  them  to 
the  Senate,  as  I  now  do. 

Prom  these  hearings,  attended  by  more 
than  50  wheat  farmers  and  others  from 
the  wheat  coimtry  of  western  Okla- 
homa, some  very  importamt  conclusions 
once  again  emerged. 

First,  it  was  very  eloquently  shown 
that  the  farmer  Is  caught  in  a  ruinous 
cost-price  squeeze,  with  the  things  he 
has  to  buy  having  gone  up  and  up  and 
the  things  he  sells  having  gone  down  and 
down.  Ralph  Ransom  of  Enid,  for  exam- 
ple, pointed  out  that  a  wheat  combine, 
which  in  1951  was  priced  at  $5,000.  today 
costs  $10,000 — yet  the  price  of  wheat 
has  gone  down,  not  up,  since  1951,  and 
continues  to  be  at  an  intolerably  low  level 
today. 

Second,  it  was  demonstrated  once 
again,  unlike  what  some  consumers  may 
believe,  the  farmer  is  not  responsible  for 
the  increased  prices  housewives  are  now 
paying.  The  price  of  what  he  sells  has 
not  increased;  It  has  decreased. 

Third,  it  is  essential  that  the  farmers 
have  some  kind  of  permanent  program 
which  wUl  allow  him  to  plan  ahead. 
Right  now.  In  Oklahoma,  where  our 
wheat  harvest  is  virtually  over,  fanners 
are  having  to  plough  their  Wheatland 
^^ithout  having  any  idea  what  the  pro- 
gram for  next  year  will  be.  Cash-rent 
farmland  Is  standing  idle  because  the 
renter  does  not  know  what  to  offer  for 
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clear  at  the 
and  other 


pending  In 


the  land,  since  Its  crop  vali  e  to  him  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  up<  tn  what  type 
of  farm  legislation  Congress  Is  going  to 
approve. 

Fourth,  It  was  made  abundantly  clear 
that  if  the  present  farm  program  is  al- 
lowed to  expire,  without  b^ing  replaced 
with  something  better  or  iat  least  just 
as  good,  wheat  farmers  face  economic 
disaster — and  this  will  haveihighly  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  general  economy  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  Nation. 

Fifth,  farmers  must  hava  a  new  farm 
program  which  incresises  iheir  Income, 
continues  the  concept  of  feupply  man- 
agement and  is  based  upon  \he  vital  con- 
cept of  parity.  It  was  made 
El  Reno  hearings  that  the 
required  provisions  of  a  fiir  and  equi- 
table farm  program  are  best  embodied  in 
the  coalition  farm  bill  noi 
the  Congress.  I 

These  wheat  farmers  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  And  thew  are  talking 
about  the  need  to  pass,  rl^ht  now,  the 
coalition  farm  bill.  They  lare  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  patrlatic  people  in 
America.  They  are  entitled  to  be  heard. 
They  deserve  to  be  treated  fairly. 

What  they  had  to  say  iij  these  hear- 
ings was  well  prepared  and  sound  think- 
ing. I  am  personally  goi4g  to  deliver 
their  testimony  and  my  ci)nclusions  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Sena(e  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  For^ry  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  dommlttee  on 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  get  it  to  each  in- 
dividual member  of  those  tommlttees.  I 
know  that  other  Senators  ckn  also  bene- 
fit from  a  consideration  ^f  these  well 
expressed  views  of  Oklahoma  wheat 
farmers  and  others.  Therefore,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  tonsent  that 
the  statements  made  at  the  £1  Reno 
hearings,  which  I  held  (n  Saturday, 
June  20,  1970,  be  printed  iii  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  n  jt  let  present 
farm  legislation  expire.  Foi  years  farm- 
ers have  been  told  that  Congress  will 
act  if  farmers  will  only  get  together  and 
agree  on  a  common  progijam.  Now.  32 
farm  organizations  of  Ainerica  have 
agreed  on  the  coohtion  farm  bill.  Farm- 
ers have  done  what  we  a^ked  them  to 
do.  It  is  now  time  for  us  t<)  do  what  we 
told  them  we  would  do.  I  Lope  the  coa- 
lition farm  bill  will  be  reported  by  the 
committees  and  enacted  by  Congress 
immediately. 

There  being  no  objectioa.  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  j  rinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Mb.  Fkxd  R.  Mkrsdtxu)    (Exictmvx   Sbckk- 

TAKT.    OKI.AHOMA   WhZAT    Gh  OWEBS    ASSOCI- 
ATION) 

Time  la  getting  short  for  he  passage  of 
farm  leglslaUon  following  th(  present  farm 
program,  which  ends  with  19  70.  We  under- 
stand that  the  Department  ofl  Agriculture  Is 
already  prepared  to  call  a  Qu^ta  ElecUon  In 
Augxist  as  required  by  the  1958  law.  We 
understand  that  consideration  of  farm  legis- 
lation has  been  halted  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives due  to  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  House  of  Represent  itlves  Agricul- 
ture Committee  Members  as  U  the  details  of 
such  legislation  and  that  the  Senate  Agricul- 


tore   CcMnmittee   is   awaiting 
House. 


Mtion   by  the 


We  as  members  of  the  Oklahoma  Wheat 
Growers    Association    agree    ^Ith    the    farm 


program  as  recommended  by  the  Coalition  of 
Farm  Organizations.  We  eepeciaUy  recom- 
mend the  following  as  provisions  of  a  perma- 
nent farm  program  with  the  present  law 
repealed. 

1.  That  Domestic  Certificates  be  retained, 
the  face  value  to  be  the  difference  between 
the  government  wheat  loan  and  the  parity 
price. 

2.  That  the  government  loan  be  retained  at 
the  present  average  of  91-25  per  bushel  or 
that  there  be  a  blend  guarantee  of  the  aver- 
age rate  of  return  sufficient  to  place  a  floor 
under  the  market  price. 

3.  That  in  the  case  of  wheat  or  feed  grain 
allotments  that  the  substitution  provision  be 
retained  or  that  a  Joint  base  be  established. 

4.  That  the  processors  portion  of  the  do- 
mestic certificates  be  7S<  per  bushel. 

5.  That  a  strategic  reserve  be  built  up. 

Contrasted  to  this  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  recommended  that  the  domes- 
tic certificates  be  set  at  the  difference  be- 
tween average  market  price  for  5  months  and 
parity  price,  and  does  not  approve  a  guaran- 
tee on  average  return  per  bushel  on  wheat 
produced. 

The  Oklahoma  Wheat  Growers  Association 
membership  definitely  desire  a  permanent 
program  with  Domestic  Certificates  set  at 
the  difference  between  loan  and  F>arity  price 
and  a  blend  guarantee  as  outlined  above. 

We  believe  that  It  is  very  urgent  that  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee take  action  immediately  in  accordance 
with  the  above  recommendations  and  that  in 
the  meantime,  a  resolution  should  be  passed 
in  both  bouses  of  Congress  extending  the 
deadline  for  calling  the  referendum  as  re- 
quired under  the  1958  law. 

Letteb  Fbom  Sekatob  Al  Tebbill,  Lawtok, 
Majoritt  P^oob  Leadeb,  Oklahoma  Statx 
Senate 

Senator  Habbis:  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  you  are  holding  special  bearings 
concerning  the  dire  situation  of  our  Okla- 
homa Wheat  Growers.  In  my  opinion  this 
situation  has  come  about  by  the  failure  of 
either  the  House  or  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees to  report  out  a  Bill  encompassing 
next  year's  farm  program. 

In  representing  southwestern  Oklahoma,  a 
large  wheat  producing  area,  the  concern  of 
farmers  in  my  area  has  been  very  vocal.  I 
would  urge  you  to  use  all  influence  within 
your  power  to  encourage  the  reporting  of  a 
Bill  immediately. 

We  are  90  %  complete  on  our  wheat  harvest 
and  being  ahead  of  other  states,  our  wheat 
people  have  not  yet  been  advised  of  next 
year's  program.  This,  naturally,  puts  them 
In  a  bind  concerning  the  planning  of  their 
crops  and  In  making  financial   preparation. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  will  make 
the  text  of  this  letter  a  part  of  the  perma- 
nent record  of  your  Hearings  and  forward 
adequate  copies  to  the  respective  Chairmen 
of  the  Agricultural  Conunlttees  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

I,  along  with  all  others  In  my  area,  who 
are  dependent  upon  the  wheat  Industry,  ap- 
preciate your  prompt  and  sincere  efforts  In 
this  matter. 

Mb.  Hxbsckxl  Cbow  (Oklahoma  Statx 
Sknatob  From  Altus) 

I  live  at  Altus.  I  represent  three  of  the 
large  wheat  producing  counties;  Jackson, 
Tillman,  and  Cotton  County  in  southwest- 
em  Oklahoma.  Not  only  do  I  represent  wheat 
farmers  In  a  state  capacity,  but  also  am 
actively  engaged  In  the  growth  of  wheat  In 
that  part  of  the  country.  I  feel  that  I  &ave 
a  certain  capacity  to  speak  from  personal 
experience  along  the  problems  that  we  In 
the  wheat  country  are  facing. 

I'd  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  I  person- 
ally convey  my  thanks  and  appreciation,  and 
I  think  those  from  the  people  in  my  area, 
to  you  for  showing  your  definite  Interest  in 


this  by  showing  yourself  as  a  co-author  of 
the  Coalition  Farm  Bill.  I,  as  a  Legislator, 
know  exactly  what  this  does  mean.  This 
means  that  this  pledges  you  to  an  effort  to- 
ward finding  the  answers  to  our  problems, 
and  promulgaUng  legislation  that  will  tend 
to  alleviate  these  problems. 

'y^ou  spoke  a  while  ago  about  the  cost- 
price  squeeze,  for  the  wheat  farmer  and  gen- 
erally farmers  all  over  Oklahoma  are,  in  some 
capacity  or  another,  wheat  farmers.  I  think 
that  this  can  be  more  dramatically  shown 
by  considering  many  of  the  economic  rami- 
fications of  problems  that  face  the  farmer 
these  days. 

The  farmers  of  Oklahoma  for  the  last  8 
or  10  years  have  been  riding  the  crest  of 
an  economic  boom  which  has  been  largely 
brought  about  by  Increased  values  placed 
on  their  farm  land. 

This  has  been  a  part  of  the  general  econ- 
omy of  the  state  and  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  an  appreciable  part  of  that  crest  haa 
come  from  the  fact  that  we  have  had  na- 
tional legislation  which  has  given  the  farm- 
ers something  that  they  could  actually  get 
their  teeth  Into. 

Being  a  farm  boy  from  Cotton  County,  aa 
I  know  you  are,  I  know  that  you  have  per- 
sonal recollections  of  the  days  that  you  had 
to  wait  until  next  year  to  ^>end  this  year's 
crop  money  because  you  had  no  idea  what 
tomorrow  would  bring.  The  last  few  years 
have  given  farmers  from  the  wheat  country 
something  that  has  been  virtually  unprece- 
dented in  other  years  and  other  times  In  our 
agricultural  economy.  It  has  given  us  some- 
thing that  we  could  at  least  plan  toward 
next  year  with.  It  was  not  something  that 
you  could  contemplate  riches  with  but  he  at 
least  flgiired  that  he  could  be  here  next 
year,  and  put  In  a  crop  next  year. 

With  the  loas  of  the  legislation  at  the 
Federal  level,  these  provisions  will  be  lost, 
and  we  will  be  back  again  to  the  old  6  of  one 
or  Vi  doaen  of  the  other  of  seeing  what  our 
commodity  was  going  to  be  worth  or  holding 
that  money  for  another  year  while  we  at- 
tacked the  man  at  the  bank  for  more  loans. 
So  the  urgency  is  of  a  great  nature,  and  I 
know  that  you  understand  and  I  want  you 
and  your  colleagues  to  understand  that  the 
people  of  the  wheat  country  understand 
where  we  are  at  this  time.  They  are  faced 
not  only  with  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  what 
will  be  the  law,  but  with  a  dire  need  to 
know  how  to  plan.  Because  they  need  to 
know  what  kind  of  seed  to  have. 

I  was  Interested  to  see  in  a  circulation 
that  came  out  of  Washington  the  other  day, 
that  if  a  person  chose  to  substitute  barley 
for  wheat  under  the  provisions  of  one  of  the 
acts  that  was  being  speculated,  that  he 
could  well  loee  barley  base.  People  in  my 
position  have  for  several  years  substituted 
and  grown  all  wheat  although  about  half 
of  my  base  Is  for  barley.  I  cannot  perma- 
nently endure  a  situation  which  wlU  force 
me  to  give  up  a  part  of  my  planting  right, 
in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  substitute. 

So  we  need  permanent  legislation  and  we 
need  something  as  soon  as  possible.  I  know 
the  legislative  problems  involved  In  getting 
something  through  the  House  Committee 
and  through  the  Senate  Committee  and  do 
agree  with  you  that  legislatively  It  would 
seem  expedient  to  pass  some  type  bill  that 
could  be  sent  to  a  Joint  Conference  Com- 
mittee, because  in  all  probability  it  will  have 
to  go  back  through  either  house  no  matter 
what  the  course. 

I  personally  feel  and  think  that  I  speak 
for  the  people  from  my  part  of  the  state 
when  I  say  that  I  believe  that  they  feel  that 
the  Coalition  BUI  and  the  things  that  are 
a  part  of  the  Coalition  BUI  are  by  far  the 
best  provisions  for  legislation  that  can  come 
out  of  the  Federal  Congress.  I  would  say 
that  we  very  definitely  need  an  export  cer- 
tificate, and  I  know  that  the  Coalition  BUl 
does  not  necessarily  involve  an  export  cer- 


tlflcate,  but  it  gives  the  right  or  alternative 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  think  that  farm  people  reallz«  that  many 
of  the  things  that  are  traded  internationally 
are  built,  financed,  and  paid  for  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  are  done  at 
a  parity  type  level.  They  feel  that  our  com- 
modity is  grown  by  farmers  and  Is  used  In 
International  trade,  but  is  not  traded  at  a 
parity  level.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  subsidized  by 
the  American  farmer. 

So  we  all  realize  the  problems  with  the 
gold  standard  and  the  balance  of  trade.  We 
realize  our  own  problems.  We  realize  that 
8>/2%  Interest  eats  away  and  erodes  away 
everything  that  we  all  have  looked  forward 
to.  We  also  realize  that  if  prices  go  so  low 
and  taxes  become  so  high  that  we  can  no 
longer  have  a  profitable  organization  on  our 
farms,  then  the  price  of  our  land  will  erode 
and  we  will  no  longer  have  buying  power. 

These  are  all  of  the  problems  that  are 
part  of  our  overall  situation.  Again  I  say 
thank  you  for  being  available  today  and 
thank  you  for  hearing  me. 

Mr.  David  Foster  (Kingfisher  Wheat 
Farmer) 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  and  am  glad  that 
you  could  be  here  to  give  us  a  chance  to 
express  ourselves  Senator.  I  don't  want  to 
repeat  what  Mr.  Merrlfleld  and  Mr.  Crow  have 
said  because  I  agree  with  them  completely. 

I  am  known  up  In  Kingfisher  as  the  travel- 
ling farmer  and  I  didn't  travel  with  money 
that  I'd  made  from  wheat.  I  was  Just  lucky 
enough  to  have  an  oil  well  or  two.  I'm  past 
70  years  old  and  I  know  I  can't  travel  too 
much,  but  when  you  go  Into  these  foreign 
cotintrles  you  can  see  the  differences. 

I  Just  came  back  from  Denmark  about  3 
weeks  ago,  and  I  found  out  that  the  farmers 
over  there  get  between  3  and  4  dollars  a 
bushel.  The  reason  I  can't  say  exactly  how 
much  It  Is,  Is  because  they  have  a  different 
type  of  money,  and  one  person  would  tell 
me  one  thing  and  another  one  would  teU 
me  something  else.  Consequently,  they're  get- 
ting more  for  their  wheat  in  Denmark  than 
we  are,  and  their  economy  is  not  nearly  as 
good  as  our  economy. 

In  travelling  In  these  different  countries 
that  I  have,  we  find  out  that  the  farmers 
who  price  the  wheat  In  foreign  countries,  the 
majority  of  them  are  better  than  we  have  in 
America.  We  feel  that  American  farmers 
should  be  treated  at  least  as  well  as  some 
of  these  countries  that  we  consider  as  under- 
privileged. 

So.  if  you  can  co-author  and  get  this  Coali- 
tion Farm  Bill  by  I  think  we've  worked  bard 
and  everyone  will  be  In  good  shape  except 
this  one  farm  organization,  and  I  don't  iin- 
derstand  it.  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
American  farmer  be  penalized  without  hav- 
ing a  good  fight  for  his  farm. 

Mb.  Eari.  Abxrnatrt   (Altits  Wheat 
Farmer) 

I  appreciate  all  that  you  are  doing  for  the 
wheat  farmers  of  Oklahoma  today,  as  well  as 
when  we  were  trying  to  get  the  Commission 
established.  I  know  you  have  the  farmer's 
Interest  at  heart  and  we  appreciate  it  &n 
awful  lot. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportimlty  to 
ftresent  this  testimony  on  the  urgency  of 
obtaining  a  Farm  Program. 

Our  oxen  has  fallen  Into  the  ditch,  it  la 
late  Sunday  and  we  seek  assistance  in  the 
name  of  more  than  40,000  wheat  farmers  in 
Oklahoma. 

With  wheat  holding  the  position  as  the 
No.  1  farm  crop  in  Oklahoma  and  putting 
into  motion  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
new  dollars  for  the  economy  of  this  Sooner 
State  each  year,  we  are  prepared  to  present 
our  case  to  you. 

I  am  in  support  of  the  Coalition  Farm  Bill 
and  would  like  to  see  this  legislation  passed 
immediately.  The  wheat  farmers  Of   Okla- 


homa are  preparing  the  land  for  next  year's 
crop  without  the  knowledge  of  what  type 
farm  bill  we  will  have. 

This  information  is  virtually  Important  to 
planning  farm  operations,  particularly  since 
renting  of  land  normally  changes  hands  at 
harvest  time.  A  lot  of  this  land  is  cash  rented 
in  advance,  so  the  amount  of  rent  paid  would 
be  greatly  affected  on  the  type  of  farm  pro- 
gram and  even  by  a  limitation  of  payment.  I 
am  personally  opposed  to  limitation  of  pay- 
ments, but  should  they  have  to  be  Imposed 
to  make  legislation  possible,  they  should  be 
high  enough  to  not  affect  the  family  farm. 

I  would  like  to  stress  again  the  urgency  of 
a  farm  program. 

Wheat  farmers  will  soon  be  fertilizing.  It 
will  virtually  be  impossible  to  plan  a  fertil- 
ization program  without  the  knowledge  of 
a  farm  program. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  substitution  clause. 
Should  this  not  be  included  this  would 
greatly  affect  many  farming  operations. 

In  making  credit  arrangements,  it  is  very 
Important  to  know  the  type  of  farm  progrtun 
we  will  have. 

Without  some  type  of  farm  program  im- 
mediately the  family  farm  will  perish.  This, 
I  do  not  think  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  And  for  this  reason  I  would 
ask  that  there  be  a  one  year  extension  of  the 
present  program  until  a  permanent  program 
can  be  passed. 


Mr.  Ralph  Ransom  (Enid  Wheat  Farmer) 
In  1951  I  bought  a  combine  for  Just 
slightly  over  $5,000  while  today  they're  over 
$10,000.  In  the  same  year  I  bought  a  farm  in 
Woodward  County,  and  the  taxes  were  $228 
whereas  this  year  they  were  $648  on  the 
same  piece  of  land  with  the  buildings  torn  off 
and  the  fences  coming  down. 

So  we  are  really  in  a  bind  because  of  the 
cost-price  squeeze.  Last  year  I  put  a  new 
clutch  in  my  combine.  In  May,  I  inquired 
into  the  cost  of  this  clutch  and  it  was  $37. 
I  didn't  get  it  put  In  untu  after  July  1  and 
the  price  went  up  to  $44,  that's  a  20%  In- 
crease, on  that  one  Item  of  repair. 

I  was  in  St.  Louis  right  after  this  Coalition 
Farm  Bill  was  introduced,  and  I'm  In  full 
favor  of  It. 

Mr.  Marion  RtrrzLArr  (Faisview  Whzat 
Farmer) 

The  farmers  are  in  a  desperate  situation. 
I'm  not  a  large  farmer,  I  have  about  a  $400,- 
000  investment,  and  I  don't  believe  that  I'm 
going  to  gross  10%  this  yectr.  And  profit  from 
that  gross  wlU  be  nil.  We  are  Just  fighting 
for  survival. 

I'm  In  favor  of  the  Coalition  BiU,  and  we 
need  something  that  we  can  act  on  imme- 
diately. I'd  like  to  go  Into  my  fertilizing  al- 
most Immediately,  but  I  have  to  wait.  I  want 
to  say  tigaln  that  we  appreciate  your  being 
here. 

Mb.  Edwin  Osmus  (Okeenb  Wheat  Fabmeb) 
I  am  In  favor  of  the  Coalition  Bill.  Because 
we  have  a  situation  where  we've  got  to  get 
something  done.  I  think  we  need  to  get  things 
going.  Something  to  where  we  can  have  some 
goal.  The  farmers  are  In  despn-ate  need  of 
this  legislation. 

Mb.  Richard  E.  Romano  (Oki,ahoma 
State  Senatob  Fbom  Ento) 

Senator,  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  hadnt 
planned  to  make  any  statement.  It's  nice  to 
be  here  with  my  colleague  Senator  Crow  who 
is  very  knowledgeable  on  this  subject.  I  might 
add  that  Garfield  County  Is  considered  the 
No.  1  wheat  county  of  the  state.  Senator 
Crow  may  dispute  that,  but  we  consider  It  to 
be  No.  1. 

The  welfare  of  our  county  depends  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  wheat  farmer.  If  they  have 
a  good  crop,  the  merchants  in  town  do  well, 
and  if  they  don't,  business  is  down.  I  no- 


ticed a  tabulation  recently  on  the  prices  of 
wheat  over  the  years,  as  long  as  they've 
kept  the  history  of  the  price  of  wheat,  and 
except  for  the  depression  years  the  last  few 
years  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  about  the 
lowest  in  the  history  of  the  wheat  market 
during  this  century. 

One  of  the  things  that  Is  hard  for  me  to 
understand  is  why  everything  else  goes  up 
while  the  price  of  wheat  is  about  'A  of  what 
it  was  20  years  ago.  I  appreciate  what  Con- 
gress is  doing  and  I  appreciate  what  you're 
doing.  Senator,  but  I  believe  ttiat  sometliing 
must  be  done  in  the  near  future. 

If  our  agricultural  economy  goes  down  the 
rest  of  the  nation  is  going  to  be  directly  af- 
fected. Thank  you  very  much  fof  this  op- 
portunity. 

Mrs.  Anna  Belle  Wiedemann  (Oklahoma 
State  Repbesentativx  Fbom  Piedmont) 
There  is  a  new  farm  program  upon  which 
a  serious  decision  must  be  made  in  the  very 
near  future.  I  have  visited  with  almost  every 
elevator  operator  and  several  hundred  farm- 
ers throughout  Canadian  County,  and  I  have 
asked  them  what  type  of  farm  program  they 
need.  Ttiey  said  that  the  certificate  system 
may  not  be  the  best,  but  until  a  better  pro- 
gram ccm  be  worked  out,  that  it  was  the  only 
way  the  fanner  could  stay  in  business.  Dur- 
ing a  poor  yield  year,  as  many  had  this  year, 
the  certificates  are  absolutely  necessary  due 
to  the  low  price  of  wheat  and  the  severe  cut 
on  allotments. 

A  local  banker  visited  with  me  this  week 
on  this  problem,  and  gave  me  the  figures  of 
actual  profit  that  came  off  of  a  quarter  sec- 
tion of  land.  The  profit  was  a  little  over  $6  an 
acre  on  tillable  soU.  On  an  average  farm 
this  would  equal  a  profit  of  $600  without 
the  certificate  on  the  tillable  soU.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  farmer  to  survive  without  a 
subsidy  unless  the  price  of  grain  Increases 
and  stays  there. 

Under  the  agriculture  program  many  peo- 
ple do  not  realize  that  we  subsidize  the 
School  Lunch  Program,  and  many  other  proj- 
ects which  do  not  relate  to  the  agricultural 
field.  Therefore,  the  farmer  receives  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  allocated  budget. 

Mr.  Donald  Coitin    (Oklahoma  Stats 
Representative  Fbom  Noblx) 

The  following  suggestions  are  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  farmers  of  District  31, 
Logan  and  Noble  Counties,  for  the  farm  pro- 
gram with  particular  reference  to  the  wheat 
program. 

1.  Approve  a  farm  program  at  least  a  year 
in  advance  so  the  farmers  can  plan  their 
operations. 

2.  Do  away  with  the  program  of  allowing 
substitutions  of  fed  grains  for  wheat  or  other 
crops. 

3.  Do  away  with  the  requirement  for  aoU 
conserving  acres. 

4.  Raise  the  loan  rate  on  wheat  to  $1.60  and 
leave  the  certificates  the  way  they  are. 

5.  We  beUeve  there  should  be  a  ceUlng  on 
ASC  payments  to  a  famUy,  corporation,  or 
individual  and  suggest  this  celling  be  around 
$40,000. 

Mb.  Llotd  (Manager  op  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  Association  at  Fredebick  and  Alttts, 
Oklahoma) 

I  don't  want  to  be  accused  of  being  an  ex- 
pert, I'm  further  away  from  home  than  some 
of  you  are.  When  you  get  away  from  home  any 
fool  can  be  an  expert.  In  reality,  I'm  Just  an 
ordinary  farmer  from  southwest  Oklahoma, 
and  all  I  do  is  work  for  the  Land  Bank  In  or- 
der to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  farming.  Tou 
farmers  know  what  I'm  talking  about  because 
this  is  actually  true.  The  more  I  farm  the 
harder  I  have  to  work  for  the  I^nd  Bank. 

Somebody  indicated  a  while  ago  that  he 
couldn't  understand  why  I  was  farming.  I 
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■aid  that  I  liked  It.  He  said  tqat  be  supposed 
that  I'd  ke«p  farming  U  I  inherited  a  mllUon 
dollars,  and  1  said  that  Td  Ju*  keep  the  farm 
until  It  was  all  gone.  This  1^  literally  true. 
I  know  what  I'm  talking  about . 

I  farm  quite  a  litUe  wheat  md  try  to  raise 
cattle  In  order  to  be  able  t|o  farm  wheat. 
I  also  raise  a  lltUe  cottonJ  which  you're 
prol>ably  not  Involved  with,  but  I  also  rep- 
resent the  Land  Bank  In  my  at«a,  and  I  make 
loans  to  farmers.  In  my  area,  southwest  Okla- 
homa, Cotton,  Tillman,  Klotwa,  and  Greer 
Counties,  and  In  my  capacity  as  a  Land  Bank 
manager  I  talk  to  and  service  ^bout  1500  long 
term  loans,  and  small  farm  loans. 

Whenever  you  talk  about  farmers  being  In 
a  cost -price  squeeze  you  ougat  to  sit  where 
I  do.  I  want  to  talk  about  th  (se  people.  This 
Is  what  our  President  recently  called  the 
Silent  Majority.  This  Is  the  t  roup  I  want  to 
talk  about,  the  Silent  Majority. 

I  was  born  and  raised  on  k  farm  as  most 
of  you  were.  All  we  were  tauj  ht  was  that  we 
were  Jxist  a  bunch  of  dumb.  Ignorant  farm- 
ers. All  we  were  taught  was  to  try  to  make 
an  honest  living,  get  up  b»fore  daybreak, 
and  work  imtil  after  dark,  aid  try  to  make 
an  honest  living.  Then  go  iiome  at  night, 
and  if  we  hadn't  done  everrthing  we  were 
supposed  to  do  we  were  reprl  nanded  for  not 
doing  it.  Of  course  this  is  lOl  out  of  style 
now.  nobody  wants  to  work  i  ow  and  nobody 
Is  ever  reprimanded. 

The  SUent  Majority  that  I  want  to  talk 
about  Is  the  farmers,  who  Jui  t  dont  ever  say 
anything.  Senator  Harris.  The  only  people 
they  talk  to  Is  me  and  the  sanker.  They're 
In  bad  shape,  and  they're  no(  all  little  ones, 
Senator  Harris.  Some  peopls  buck  against 
the  establishment,  have  long  hair,  and  have 
done  a  lot  of  weird  things.  So  me  people,  even 
in  Congress.  I  regret  to  say  believe  there's 
no  place  for  the  little  farmer  in  our  agricul- 
tural economy.  Well,  there  tiay  not  be,  but 
If  we  don't  have  a  farm  program  there's  not 
going  to  be  any  place  for  th  s  big  farmers. 

I  haven't  foreclosed  on  a  l(ian  yet,  but  I'm 
awfully  close  right  now.  I'vd  requested  and 
forced  the  sale  of  property  to  keep  from  fore- 
closing, and  I  hope  to  goodness  that  I  never 
have  to  foreclose  on  any  loai . 

But  did  you  know  that  oi  e  of  those  near 
foreclosures,  was  the  largest  oan  that  I  have 
on  the  books,  for  $13,000?  So  don't  kid  your- 
self when  you  think  that  th(  i  little  farmer  Is 
the  only  one  that  Is  In  tro  ible.  When  you 
dont  make  any  money,  the  i  lore  you  borrow 
the  worse  oS  you  are.  It's  Juit  that  simple. 

What  I  want  to  point  out  t«i  Congress — this 
kind  of  irks  me.  Senator  Hkrrla — because  I 
don't  want  to  criticize  anyine  tmlees  they 
need  It.  but  Congress  slta  uf>  there  and  lis- 
tens to  everybody  In  this  wht>le  country,  and 
the  louder  you  holler  and  tile  more  dirt  you 
kick  up  and  the  more  prop^ty  you  destroy, 
the  better  ear  you  have  to  Congress. 

I  don't  have  anything  agal^t  Postal  Work- 
ers or  pay  Inereaaes  for  thee),  but  the  Postal 
Workers  strike  against  the  government,  and. 
In  fact,  they  almost  lntlml4ate  the  govern- 
ment, but  Senator  Harris,  Cofgress  turns  over 
backwards  to  listen  to  then}  and  give  them 
what  they  ask  for  or  some  portion  of  It.  Now 
they  tell  me  that  they're  goli^  to  strike  again 
unless  the  Senate  gives  theKi  the  salary  In- 
crease, and  I  Imagine  thatjthe  Senate  will 
probably  give  It  to  them.  Ttiat's  all  right,  1 
hope  you  do  because  they  n^ed  it.  I'm  100% 
for  them.  i 

Why  doesn't  somebody  Injthe  world  listen 
to  the  Silent  Majority  of  flarmers  who  are 
the  basic  economy  of  the  whole  nation?  The 
whole  nation  Is  dependent  4n  the  farmers, 
and  nobody  listens  to  us;  everybody  ridicules 
us,  and  nobody  comes  to  thf  rescue  of  agri- 
culture which  Is  the  basld  economy  upon 
which  this  whole  nation  Is  b^Ut. 

You  find  Congressmen  wl^o  say,  "To  heck 
with  the  farmers;  1  dont  Have  anything  to 
do  with  It;  I  dont  have  any  agricultural 
constituents  In  my  whole  dli  trlct,"  but  that's 


not  so.  There's  not  a  Congressman  or  a  Sen- 
ator or  President  or  anybody  else  that  Isn't 
totally  and  wholly  dependent  on  agriculture. 
They've  got  to  eat,  and  If  they  don't  watch 
out  they're  going  to  wake  up  one  of  these 
days,  and  I  think  It's  a  lot  later  than  you 
think. 

I  wish  people  could  sit  where  I  sit  and 
see  what  I  see.  I  know  how  close  people  are 
operating  to  the  belt  right  now.  They're 
Just  absolutely,  barely  existing.  I  wish  you 
had  some  way  of  knowing  Just  how  much 
an  hour  a  farmer  Is  actually  making,  take- 
home  pay  that  he  can  put  In  his  pocket  and 
count  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  he 
starts  to  figure  his  income  tax.  If  they  can't 
borrow  It  from  me  to  pay  their  Income  tax. 
which  a  lot  of  times  they  can't,  they  have  to 
go  to  the  bank  or  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Crow,  you're  behind  on  what  money 
costs  now.  9%  Is  what  I  charge  them  on  a 
long  term  loan,  and  the  bank  charges  IC^ . 
Senator  Harris,  do  you  know  what  the  net 
Income  on  a  farm  Is  now?  If  he  can  make 
4%,  he's  lucky.  He's  a  real  prudent  manager 
If  he  can  make  4%.  You  add  that  up  and 
see  where  he's  going.  I'm  talking  about  with 
the  present  farm  program.  That's  how  Im- 
portant a  farm  program  Is.  We've  got  to 
have  It  now,  not  later.  We've  got  to  have  It 
now.  We'd  better  not  fall  back  on  1963. 

That's  how  ImpOTtant  I  think  It  Is.  That's 
why  I  drove  all  the  way  up  here  to  say  these 
things.  Bob  Poage  Is  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
I  want  Bob  to  hear  what  I've  got  to  say  on 
this.  I've  had  Mr.  Poage  at  a  national  meet- 
ing of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Association, 
that  I  had  the  prlvlledge  of  representing  as 
the  head  of  It  for  a  number  of  years.  I  had 
him  on  my  program.  He  has  done  an  awful 
lot  for  agriculture.  He's  a  champion  for  agri- 
culture, and  whether  he  can  do  It  or  not  I 
don't  know.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most 
Important  things  he's  ever  done  for  agricul- 
ture when  and  If  he  can  get  this  bill  out  of 
the  Committee  and  before  the  House  and  get 
It  passed. 

I  say  to  you,  Senator  Harris,  that  we've  had 
a  lot  of  other  emergencies.  I  don't  think  that 
the  emergency  of  the  Cambodian  Invasion 
needs  any  more  public  attention  than  this 
matter  right  now.  This  Is  a  lot  more  basic 
to  the  existence  of  our  country  and  depend- 
ent on  the  growth  of  this  nation. 

We've  got  to  have  these  farmers.  We  might 
not  like  the  looks  of  them,  we're  not  very 
pretty,  but  we've  got  to  have  them,  Senator 
Harris.  If  you  dont  think  you  have  to  have 
them.  Just  let  them  go  by  the  wayside  and 
see  what  happens.  Those  people  will  be  leav- 
ing the  farms  tn  droves,  and  I've  never  seen 
a  farmer  yet  who  left  by  choice.  They  always 
quit  because  they  have  to,  and  this  Is  pa- 
thetic. 

It's  pathetic  that  Congress  would  sit  on 
Its  hind  end  and  not  act  on  this  program 
that's  so  needed,  and  nobody  knows  what 
they're  going  to  do.  Yesterday,  I  was  driving 
through  southwest  Cotton  County  and 
Stevens  County,  and  I  saw  farm  after  farm 
that  hadnt  even  been  plowed  yet.  Do  you 
know  why  It  hadnt  been  plowed?  It  was  be- 
cause of  the  cash -rent  propositions.  They 
dont  know  what  they're  going  to  do  next 
year,  so  bow  can  they  know  how  much  they're 
going  to  pay  In  cash-rent.  The  renter  has  a 
fee  set,  and  they  don't  know  if  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  pay  it  or  not,  so  they  dont 
know  what  their  income  is  going  to  be. 

Did  you  know  that  farm  subsidies  have 
become  a  part  of  everything  that  the  farmer 
does?  Every  dollar  that  he  borrows  from  the 
Land  Bank,  every  dollar  that  he  borrows  from 
the  bank,  and  every  part  of  his  biulness,  he 
figures  a  part  of  his  Income  from  that  sub- 
sidy payment.  As  an  example,  when  we  look 
at  a  farm  to  loan  money  on,  we  figure  all  of 
the  subsidy  income  on  their  farm  in  order  to 
appraise  It  for  borrowing  money  on.  This  is 
how  Important  It  Is.  We've  got  to  have  It.  We 
couldn't  loan  money  because  we  oouldnt  fig- 


ure any  way  In  the  world  for  a  man  to  make 
his  payments  If  we  did  not  include  that 
whenever  we  appraise  a  farm  to  make  a  loan. 
Every  other  person  who  makes  loans  does  the 
same  thing.  It's  a  part  of  the  economy. 
They're  totally  dependent  on  It. 

Somebody  said  that  they'd  figured  It  up 
this  year  that  all  the  money  they'd  made  on 
wheat  was  used  to  pay  his  fertilizer  bill,  to 
pay  for  his  combining,  and  to  pay  for  his  fuel 
bill,  and  that's  all  he  had  left.  Where  Is  pay- 
ment to  me  going  to  come  from?  Where  are 
his  taxes  going  to  come  from?  It's  got  to 
come  out  of  that  subsidy.  Thank  you,  and 
I'm  sorry  that  I  took  so  long. 

MS.  E,  W.  Cletkland,  Altus,  Oklahoma 
I'd  like  to  bring  out  one  new  point  that 
hasn't  been  mentioned  this  morning.  We 
have  before  us  now  a  very  clear,  hard  pic- 
ture In  Canada  as  to  what  can  happen  to  a 
group  of  wheat  farmers  In  a  wheat  economy 
that  operates  without  a  farm  program.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  year  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment Is  asking  wheat  farmers  In  Canada  to 
plant  \0'"r  of  their  tillable  ground  In  wheat. 
This  Is  a  really  austere  program.  If  they  stay 
to  this  program.  It  will  cost  the  Canadian 
government  a  lot  of  money  because  they're 
going  to  have  to  pay  a  small  subsidy  for  tbeir 
land,  depending  on  what  they  do  with  it, 
from  »8  to  $12  an  acre. 

They're  prop>oslng  out  of  this  proposition 
of  10%  of  their  tillable  ground  of  wheat, 
that  to  continue  this  until  they  can  get  a 
supply  Emd  demand  In  line.  Now  as  you  know 
they  have  been  our  roughest  competition  in 
wheat.  They've  really  raised  some  of  the  best 
wheat  In  the  world.  On  exports  In  years  past, 
they  have  given  us  fits  particularly  with  their 
Nanltoba  No.  1  wheat.  But  they  have  con- 
tinued to  operate  with  no  restrictions  and 
I'm  sure  a  lot  of  you  feel  as  I  do  that  I've 
been  left  holding  the  bag  so  to  speak  with 
farming  wheat  year  after  year  after  year,  to 
try  to  hold  our  production  In  line.  My  neigh- 
bor to  the  north  Is  going  unrestricted,  but 
It  has  caught  up  with  him. 

I  think  that  Bob  Kerr  and  the  men  from 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  would 
agree  that  I  have  never  seen  the  like  of  Cana- 
dian combines  in  our  country  as  I  saw  this 
year.  Those  people  are  hungry,  I've  been 
through  the  two  main  wheat  provinces  of 
Canada  by  automobile,  and  wheat  Is  stacked, 
stored,  and  piled  everywhere,  much  of  It 
rotting  and  ruining.  There  have  been  axtlcles 
in  national  magazines  that  I'm  sure  you 
read,  where  a  man  traded  6,000  bushels  of 
wheat  for  a  new  Dodge  pick-up.  We're  headed 
stralgbt  for  that  kind  of  situation  without  a 
farm  program,  without  supply  and  manage- 
ment. We've  got  to  operate  under  some 
semblance  of  a  program. 

This  Is  not  only  one  section  of  the  wheat 
country.  Without  a  wheat  program  in  a  short 
time  we  would  have  economic  chaos.  It  af- 
fects the  big  cities.  The  Food  Stamp  Program 
has  been  mentioned,  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram has  been  owntloned,  and  I'm  sure  that 
we  have  friends  in  the  big  cities,  that  Is 
Congressional  friends.  I  think  that  a  lot  of 
them  see  this  situation,  and  I'm  sorry  to  say 
they  see  this  situation  better  than  our  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  In  Agricultural 
conununltlee.  It  seems  to  me  that  taking  the 
overall  picture  of  it,  that  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  some  kind  of  a  farm  pro- 
gram, similar  to  what  we  have  now.  Agrlcul- 
ttn'e  Is  so  basic,  and  there  are  so  many  parts 
of  our  economy  that  are  directly  dependent 
on  it,  thoee  that  arent  are  indirectly  depend- 
ent on  it.  I  Just  think  that  It  would  be  dis- 
astrous for  the  entire  economy  to  throw  this 
thing  completely  out  the  window.  Farmers 
can  operate  insolvent  for  a  vrhile,  but  not 
this  length  of  time. 

I  think  as  Mr.  Patton  said,  that  a  lot  of 
us  don't  realize  how  close  the  margin  Is  now 
between  profit  and  loss.  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  our  net  worth  has  come  about  by  ap- 


preciation of  capital  assets  and  replacements. 
The  cost  of  them  are  Increasing  Immensely. 
When  one  large  farm  tractor  equals  the  cost 
of  two  Cadillac  automobUes,  It  makes  It  a 
very  rough  situation  for  the  average  size 
wheat  farmer  to  Just  continue  to  operate. 

I  think  that  Congress  wlU  take  a  good 
bard  look  at  this  and  have  the  good  sense 
to  pass  a  farm  program  for  us.  I  don't  see  how 
they  can  do  any  less. 

Ma.  Emil  Kabtl  (SxcarrAKT  or  ths  Oklahoma 
FAKMca's  Union) 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  here 
and  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  from 
yo>ur  busy  schedule  to  participate.  So,  what 
I  will  say  will  be  very  little,  but  I  do  want  to 
call  on  some  of  our  membership.  As  you 
know,  of  coxu-se,  our  National  Farmers  Union 
want  to  remain  leaders  In  this  Farm  Coali- 
tion BlU. 

Through  the  years  I  have  beard  It  said 
that  farmers  can't  get  together.  So,  I  always 
understood  or  thought  there  never  has  been 
a  coalition  of  this  type,  but  I  learned  later 
that  about  1920  there  was  a  coalition  of  farm- 
ers trying  to  get  some  things  done.  Well, 
whether  It  was  true  or  not  I  dont  know,  but 
I've  heard  that  said. 

So,  here  we  are  some  32  leading  farm 
groups  m  the  United  States  trying  to  get 
something  done  on  farm  legUlatlon.  Actual- 
ly getting  together  Is  what  Congress  has 
been  asking  us  to  do.  So  we  are,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Parmer's  Union,  working  hard 
toward  getUng  a  bill  passed. 

I,  too,  as  did  many  other  fellows  here, 
attended  the  meeting  at  St.  Louis  on  the 
Coalition  Bill,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  real 
finA  one.  Some  600  people  attended  and 
really  tried  to  work  hard  toward  agreeing 
on  some  farm  legislation.  Now  I  think,  too, 
that  we  should  have  an  export  certificate 
on  wheat,  because  If  we  are  going  to  mass 
produce  so  many  acres  we  should  have  a 
price  support  also. 

Parity,  of  course;  we  should  certainly  have 
parity  of  Income.  Now  the  gentlemen  talked 
about  wheat  farmers  from  Canada  and  what 
they  are  doing  up  there.  We  were  on  a  tour 
of  Canada  last  year  with  our  Farmer's  union 
membership,  and  we  happened  to  stop  In 
one  town  as  we  were  wheeling  along,  and 
we  got  to  talking  to  some  of  the  wheat  farm- 
ers up  there,  and,  boy,  what  a  plight  they're 
in. 

They  said,  "We're  going  to  have  to  do 
something  like  the  United  States  Is  doing 
or  we're  going  to  be  In  serloije  trouble,"  and 
they  are  alre«Mly,  of  course.  So,  I'd  like  to 
call  on  P.  R.  Landers  If  I  may,  and  would 
like  to  call  on  Louis  Williams,  he's  oiu-  man- 
ager of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Stillwater, 
and  also  a  farmw  too — ^Mr.  Louis  Williams. 


Ma. 
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Louis    Williams     (Manaokr    or 
FzsxaAL  Land  Bank,  Still watkb) 

Thank  you  Senator  Harris.  This  Is  the  first 
time  I've  bad  an  opportunity  to  speak  before 
a  Senator  since  Senator  Ellender  was  up  at 
SUllwater,  and  that's  been  many  years  ago. 
We  also  had  a  fellow  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  whose  name  was  Ezra,  but  I  for- 
got his  last  name.  He  was  a  real  unpopular 
guy  with  me,  although  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
other  tinpopular  Secretaries  of  Agrlciilture 
since  then,  I  guess — I  bear  rumors  and  I  do 
hear  this,  Senator,  rumors  are  that  some 
people  are  not  exactly  satisfied  with  Fred 
Harris. 

I  think  that  that  U  one  of  the  things  we 
have  plenty  of  in  the  United  States  and  that 
Is  the  right  to  disagree  on  what  someone 
else  Is  talking  about,  but  I  want  to  say  this:  I 
feel  that  you're  doing  a  fine  Job.  I  appreciate 
your  coming  out  here  and  talking  with  us 
farmers  out  here  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  citizens  and  the  United  States. 
We  don't  want  to  tear  it  down — ^we  want  to 
build  it  up.  We've  got  to  have  a  fair  shake  In 
the  economy. 


Now  back  in  1937,  wheat  went  way  up  like 
you've  never  seen.  Mike,  you  remember  it 
probably  got  to  $1.17  a  bushel.  At  that  time 
we  were  paying  60*  a  day  for  labor.  Today 
we  pay  $20  a  day  for  labor.  Well,  anyhow,  we 
didn't  have  a  farm  program  as  such  then, 
but  we  were  working  very  well.  But  I  remem- 
ber this,  that  $1.17  wheat  price  was  while  we 
were  threshing  our  wheat,  and,  while  we  were 
waiting  to  get  It  threshed,  wheat  went  down 
to  93*  a  bushel  because  we  bad  to  wait  for 
the  thresher.  So  we  said,  let's  sell  half  of  It 
and  keep  half  of  It.  So  we  sold  half  of  it  at  93* 
a  bushel.  Do  you  know  what  it  sold  at  next 
spring?  For  Jtist  before  threshing  time — 60*  a 
busheL 

How  can  anyone  operate  on  thoee  kind  of 
terms?  I  don't  know  of  anyone  nor  where 
they  are — any  kind  of  a  businessman  where 
his  price  fiuctuates  a  hundred  percent.  They 
can't  do  it  and  neither  can  the  farmers.  They 
cannot  do  it. 

We  must  have  some  kind  of  a  farm  program 
so  we  can  get  a  fair  shake  with  the  national 
economy. 

Lloyd,  you  were  speaking  about  the  farm- 
er's plight,  and  I  can  agree  with  you  because 
we  have  a  very  good  relationship  with  a  lot 
of  people  in  our  area  and  we  know  that  the 
prices  they're  getting  and  the  things  they 
are  paying  for  are  gradually  getting  closer 
together  to  where  they  are  going  to  cross 
some  of  these  days,  and  we  haven't  seen  any- 
thing yet.  When  that  happens,  and  It  may  be 
Just  around  the  corner  If  we  don't  get  a  good 
farm  program,  and,  as  Lloyd  says,  we've  Just 
got  to  have  a  good  farm  program.  It's  Just  like 
the  fellow  that  was  walking  around  and  be 
said,  "What  would  you  do  If  you  were  out  on 
the  plains  and  a  bear  got  after  you?"  He 
said.  "I'd  climb  a  tree."  "WeU,"  he  said, 
'there  are  no  trees  on  the  plains."  He  said, 
"I'd  still  find  a  tree;  somewhere  out  on 
the  plains  there's  got  to  be  a  tree."  So  we've 
got  to  have  a  farm  program.  Thank  you  a 
lot. 

Ma.  M.  A.  ScHiLTz  (Ponca  Citt  Wh«at 
Fabmxr) 

We  farmers  are  concerned  by  the  lack  of 
a  farm  program  for  next  year.  Already  most 
ground  is  plowed  or  disced  for  another  crop. 
Mr.  Banker  takes  everything  In  considera- 
tion in  making  loans  for  seed,  fertilizer,  and 
general  crop  expenses. 

So  much  is  said  about  farmers'  rising  in- 
come; this  is  negated  by  increased  cost  of 
money,  labor,  but,  most  al  all,  machinery 
and  repairs. 

I've  served  on  a  co-op  board  for  many 
years,  and  we  And  the  farmers  paying  their 
crop  expenses  vrtth  the  certlfloate  payment. 

Most  people  I  represent  would  like  to  keep 
the  present  program  since  we  are  used  to  it. 

Mb.  K.  L.  Weathxbs  (Htdso  Whzat  Pakmxr) 
Since  everything  that  we  have  In  the 
United  States  oomes  from  the  land,  the  one 
that  farms  the  land  should  be  protected 
through  price  supports,  allotted  acres,  and 
parity  price  equal  to  other  btisinessee.  We 
need  to  raise  the  income  of  the  grower. 

I  favor  the  Coalition  Farm  Bill  and  be- 
lieve It  will  help  the  farmer.  In  unity  there 
is  strength. 

Lower  the  interest  rates  from  8»/2  %  to  6%, 
and  make  loans  available  to  farmers. 

Ma.  DsLViN  JKCK  (KiNonsHza  Wrxat 
Fakmxx) 

This  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  spoken  where 
a  Senator  cotUd  hear  me,  and  I've  said  a  lot 
of  things.  I  sometimes  hope  they  didn't  hear 
me.  I  think  that  we're  In  a  real  bad  situation. 
I'm  from  Kingfisher  and  can't  speak  for  the 
county,  but  I  will  say  in  my  area  I  feel  that 
I  am  in  a  desert  part  of  the  nation  right  now. 
We  are  dry  right  In  my  area  now. 

But  on  the  farm  program,  I  think  that  it  is 
probably  vaian  critical  than  what  we  realias. 


and  I  t>'1"'f  we're  going  to  have  to  decide 
what  our  goals  are  and  what  we  want.  Now, 
the  Farm  Bureau,  as  you  know.  Is  fighting  It. 
I  think  that  if  this  Is  what  you  want  I  think 
you  ought  to  do  it.  But  I  think  people  ought 
to  wake  up  if  tbey  are  farmers,  and  fight  for 
what  they  believe  in.  I  mean,  if  they  think 
that  they  need  a  farm  program,  get  it. 

If  I  was  a  Senator  and  there  vras  some- 
body here  talking  to  me,  I  could  see  your 
problem.  But  I  think  that  somehow  we  have 
got  to  have  somebody  to  support  this,  tmd  I 
think  It  Is  so  critical  now  that  you  can  see 
people  who  are  wondering  If  they  can  afford 
to  carry  a  Job  with  big  enough  pay  to  keep 
up  farming. 

You  look  at  crop  farming.  Farmers  are 
unique  due  to  the  fact  that  no  two  farmers 
are  alike.  I  don't  care  where  tbey  are.  Every 
farmer  has  bis  problems.  If  you  work  for  a 
factory  you  have  basically  one  Job— you  go 
to  work  at  a  certain  time,  etc.  How- 
ever, where  you  are  doing  something 
for  one  farmer  you  may  be  hurting  another 
or  vice  versa.  I  may  Invest  in  some  oil  in- 
come which  will  make  it  look  like  Fm  mak- 
ing some  money,  but  still  you're  not  making 
money  off  the  production  of  agriculture. 

So  you  do  have  a  real  problem.  Senator. 
I  sympathize  with  you  and  I  feel  like  that 
somehow  you  guys  are  going  to  have  to  say 
we  need  something  and  we're  going  to  have 
to  do  it.  You  win.  You're  real  concerned  about 
moving  people  back  out  to  the  country.  Con- 
gress will  si>end  millions  and  billions  on  de- 
fense, which  maybe  we  need  or  maybe  we 
dont,  but  I'd  like  to  see  a  little  bit  spent  on 
agriculture  to  try  to  keep  us  where  we  are. 
You  have  nobody  more  satisfied  than  people 
who  are  their  own  bosses,  really,  as  long  as 
they  can  make  a  living.  And  I  would  like  to 
see  It  kept  that  way. 

Along  another  line,  and  this  is  criticism, 
and  I  dont  blame  them,  but,  "where  the 
wheel  squeaks,  this  Is  what  gets  the  grease." 
And  as  was  said  about  our  Federal  em- 
ployees—weU,  this  is  fine  but  think  of  us 
when  you  do  this.  .  .  .  When  you  do  this.  It 
makes  our  employees  upset;  consequently  we 
have  to  raise  theirs.  Where  do  we  get  It  to 
help  pay  them?  So  everything  goes  back  to 
us.  1  can  see  your  problem.  I  hope  there  Is 
something  done;  we've  got  to  have  some- 
thing. 

Mb.  John  Palmkb  (El  Rkno  Wrkat  Fabmb) 
We  go  back  and  think  of  thoae  thlufi 
when  we  started  out,  when  times  were  dif- 
ferent. I  think  back  to  1926;  that's  when  I 
started  out.  WeU,  we  had  crops  In  this 
country.  We  bad  no  fuss  for  them.  I  know 
of  one  place  up  here,  where  I  bad  a  fellow 
working  few  me.  We  went  out  and  bought 
a  field  of  cotton  and  purchased  It  for  $20. 
and  the  next  year  the  prices  were  higher. . . . 
That's  what  we've  had  all  our  lives,  and 
then  they  talk  about  doing  without  a  farm 
program.  It  cant  be  done.  Tliat's  all  there 
Is   to  It.  You've  got   to  have  one. 

Everytlme  we  had  a  crop  we  coudnt  give 
It  away,  and,  when  we  didn't  get  a  crop,  we 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  the  seeds.  That's  Just 
exactly  the  way  It  was  all  those  years.  Now 
I  know  what  I'm  talking  about,  and  I  think 
this  program  you  are  sponsoring  Is  good, 
and  you're  going  to  have  te  go  a  long  way 
before   you   can   get   something   better. 


Mb.  Jim  Smith  (Oklahoma  Grain  and 
Association,  Union  Citt,  Oklahoma) 
I  dldnt  come  prepared  to  make  a  state- 
ment, n  legislation  Isnt  passed,  is  It  cor- 
rect that  we  will  have  to  have  a  referendum 
by  August  1?  And  the  alternative  offered 
would  be  a  program  Just  about  like  we  bare 
now?  But  if  they  don't  vote  on  this  pretty 
shortly,  it  wUl  depreciate  50%  In  comparison 
to  what  It  is  now.  It  looks  like  to  me  that 
It  will  Just  be  suicide  for  everybody,  and  oar 
point  Is  that  we  hate  to  see  the  farmer  have 
to  go  evary  year  and  run  his  business  by 
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guese  and  have  to  plant  his  crop 
government  program  Is  offered. 
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Ms.  Laxst  Robinson  (Stats 
A(aticin.TT7sx,   Oki.ahoma   Cttt, 
I'll  be  brief.  All  or  you  know 
1950  over  la  Arkansas  they 
|ng  a  marvelous  broiler  buslnesj 
In  a  meeting  In  SUUwater  the 
concerning  the  use  of  obtalnlni; 
poultry   licenses  and   whatnot 
has  been  made  of  anything  like 
particular  meeting.  It  might 
out  of  place  to  say  something 
the  point  Is  that  Arkansas 
sumed  a  million   and  a  half 
corn  to  feed  all  those  broilers 
all   over   the   country.   There 
speck  of  wheat  that  got  Into 
and  If  the  money  could  be  spent 
United    States   Department    of 
the  state,  or  somebody  else,  to 
wheat  cannot  be  tised  more 
this  country  Instead  of  trying  to 
ket  across  the  pond  somewher« 
would  do  us  some  good 
reached  a  situation  where  we 
competlUon  in  these   foreign 
It's  not  easy  to  sell  It  anymot^e 
oan  do  something  on  that  score 
It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing. 
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Mb.     Czax     Lancston     (Oencral     Managzs, 
Oklahoma  Association  of  Eu  ictric  Coop- 

KKATTVZS.  OieLAHOMA  CrTY,  OKI.  L. ) 

111  make  Just  a  few  brief  com  nents.  First, 
we  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  com- 
ing and  taking  the  time  from  to.  extremely 
busy  schedule.  Senator,  to  be  here. 

The  things  that  I  think  haie  Impressed 
us  most  at  this  meeting  this  Dtomlng  are: 
(1)  your  interest  In  being  her^  and  taking 
a  message  back  to  the  Congrass:  and  (2) 
these  p>eople  who  have  taken  tlnje  from  their 
dally  endeavors  and  some  for  ttklng  off  on 
Saturday  to  come  In  and  testify-  It  is  seri- 
ous. It  has  been  talked  here  a  Utile  bit  about 
what  Is  happening  to  the  price  cf  land.  Now. 
in  the  past,  about  the  only  thli^;  the  farmer 
has  received  from  his  labor,  tlm<  and  invest- 
ment Is  a  depreciation  on  his  equipment  and 
the  appreciation  of  his  land.  Th  t  economists 
at  OSU  tell  me  that  within  tue  past  few 
weeks  the  trend  is  beginning  to  develop 
where  the  price  of  land  is  dropping  from 
10  to  15  to  20  percent.  Now,  should  this 
begin,  if  it's  here,  there  Is  no  o^er  way  for 
the  farmer  to  secure  a  locui  to  borrow  money 
to  carry  on  his  operation.  We  see  a  great 
deal  in  the  newspapers  of  vai-lous  things 
being  attached  to  the  cost  of  living.  When 
the  cost  of  living  goes  up  so  iiuch,  every- 
thing involved  In  this — labor,  i^ces.  every- 
thing— are  escalated  to  take  carej  of  it.  Maybe 
this  might  be  an  Idea  that  wl^en  the  cost 
of  living  increases  to  a  certain  extent,  maybe 
we  could  see  that  the  price  o)  farm  com- 
modities to  the  farmer  increases  a  certain 
percent.  The  present  farm  progr  im  will  keep 
you  Jxist  &ne  but  for  how  long  It's  merely 
a  stopgap.  We  find  In  surveys  liter  surveys 
of  Oklahoma — we  Just  completetj  one — where 
absolutely  75  to  80  percent  of  thi!  households 
In  rural  Oklahoma,  farmers,  bet  green  75  and 
80  percent  of  the  farm  homes  o\  tt  there,  one 
or  more  members  of  the  familj  have  to  do 
what  Lloyd  is  doing  and  what  Louis  is  doing 
and  what  many  of  your  famlllea  are  dolng- 
you  have  to  work  off  of  the  farm  to  make 
ends  meet.  And  this  Is  Just  not  attractive 
to  the  young  farmer  coming  lnt< » the  market 
today.  It's  serious,  and  I  Just  thew  this  out 
this  one  thing,  and  I  think  onf  thing,  too 
that  those  In  politics  should  r^ember  and 
that  U  the  things  that  made  tiie  difference 
In  the  Section  a  year  and  a  l^alf  ago  and 
two  years  ago  this  November  wi 
finally  speaking  up  at  the  ballot 


the  farmer 
box.  He  said, 
"I'm  dlssatlsfled  with  what  I'm  getting."  I 


was  In  Washington  earlier  this 


before  some     know,  for  a  breakfast  with  our   youngsters 

and  Senator  Harris  U  always  there  making 

arrangements  for  us.  taking  care  of  the  group 

DnJAiTMKNT  OF      while  they're  there,  and  I  never  saw  so  much 

Okuihoma)      frustration  on  the  economic  conditions  and 

1hat  back  In      the  chaos  that  exists  in  the  United  States 

develop-      today  as  in  the  field  of  economics.  One  of 

and  I  was     these  days,  if  thU  continues,  you  are  going 

few  days      ^    Q°<1    <^    group    of    fanners    going    Into 

cattle  and      Washington    on    one    of    those    marches.    If 

>lo  mention     we  go  through  another  depression  as  we  had 

this  at  this      "1  192fl,  "30,  '31,  'SS,  and  "33,  you  wont  see 

Just  a  bit     It  lasting  that  long.  There  will  be  the  dam- 

a^ut  It but     dest  revolution  you  ever  saw  In  this  country. 

year   con-      The  younger  generation  will  not  tolerate  it. 

of  milo     And  that's  where  we're  headed,  and  all  of 

they  sold     your  big  depressions  have  originated  in  the 

hardly   a     low  man  and  the  farm  man.  Oo  back  and 

broilers,     check  your  economics.  And  when  they're  los- 

here  by  the     ing    money   the   businessman   starts   losing 

Agrlcxilture.     money  and  that  goes  right  on  back  up  to 

out  why      the    manufacturer,    the    buyer,    the    finance 

eitenslvely  In     company  and  everybody  else.  You'll   never 

find  a  mar-     find  a  greater  group  of  law-abiding  citizens 

I  think  It      In  this  nation  than  your  rural  people — your 

we  have     farmers.  They're  law  abiding,  and  It's  hard  to 

a  lot  of      get  them  stirred  up.  We  had  a  heck  of  a  time 

i^arkets,   and     in  1961  when  we  had  some  legislation  up 

So.  if  we     there.  "Why  should  I  make  my  voice  heard?" 

well,  I  think     But  they  finally  did.  And.  Hershel.  you  know 

that.  Senator  Crow,  but  we  need  a  program 

now.  These  people  cant  wait  until  August 

to  know  what  to  do  .  .  .  and  you  sure  cant 

plough    Oklahoma    land    when    It    Is    dry. 

They've  got  good  ploughs,  but  they're  not 

that  good.  So  I  would  like  to  conclude  by 

saying  thank  you  very  much  for  taking  time 

from  your  busy  schedule  to  be  here,  and  we 

hope  you  get  this  message  back  to  Mr.  Poage 

and    Mr.    Belcher — both    of    them    need    It. 

There   has   been  one    thing  I've  noticed:    a 

number  of  the  members  of  Congress  from 

feu'm  areas  say  that  the  way  they  get  elected 

by  the  farmers  each  time  they  come  up  for 

election  is  the  fact  that   they  always  vote 

against   the   farm   bill   that   Is  proposed   by 

Congress.  And  some  of  those  men  sit  on  the 

Agriculture  Committee  and  develop  the  farm 

bill.   You're  popular  with  people  who   vote 

against   the  farm  bUl   the  Congress  finally 

approves.  So  let's  come  up  with  one  that  the 

farmer  approves;  then  the  Congress  will  vote 

for  Its  support. 

Mb.  M.  E.  Thompson  (Bankxb.  Calumxt, 
Oklahoma) 
Thank  you  very  much.  What  I  want  to 
try  to  say  is  what  I  think  I  bear  the  people 
and  the  farmers  telling  me  across  the  desk 
about  the  farm  program.  One  of  the  things 
I  am  fairly  convinced  of,  now.  is — not  all  of 
them  agree  to  it  but  many  of  them  do^ls 
that  they  are  fairly  disgusted  with  the  details 
of  the  farm  program.  It  is  so  detailed,  so 
hard  to  keep  up  with,  that  even  people  work- 
ing In  the  office  seem  to  me  have  a  hard  time 
telling  Just  what  It  Is.  Another  thing  that 
they  are  saying  Is  that  there  should  be  a 
limit  to  the  amount  that  one  farmer  could 
receive  as  a  subsidy  from  the  program.  And 
most  of  them,  I  believe,  are  convinced  that. 
Just  like  has  already  been  said  here,  we  have 
to  have  a  farm  program  of  some  kind:  w* 
cannot  depend  on  the  market.  And  another 
thing  Is  that  they  believe  it  should  be  based 
on  a  family-size  farm  that  would  be  favor- 
able to  the  owner-operator  or  the  tenant- 
operator.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  farm  pro- 
gram should  come  from  the  farmer — not 
bankers,  businessmen,  or  Insurance  people 
or  anybody  else,  but  the  farmers  themselves. 
I  know  that,  as  far  as  this  program  Is  con- 
cerned, the  time  Is  short — there  Isnt  much 
really  that  can  be  done.  Am  I  right?  This  Is 
one  of  the  details  we  are  disgusted  with.  It's 
Just  like  what  has  already  been  said  here — 
time  is  running  out.  I  would  like  to  see  ten 
representative,  good  farmers  from  wheat 
counties  have  two  or  three  meetings,  or  may- 
be four,  put  down  what  they  think  should  go 
iveek,  as  you      Into  a  farm  bill  and  do  this  In  every  county 


In  the  state,  present  It  to  the  State  Board 
and  let  them  wrestle  with  It  from  all  the 
counties  and  come  up  with  something.  It  has 
got  to  be  something  down  the  line  because 
we  Just  can't  possibly  get  that  done,  but  if 
they  would  do  this  In  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  It  could  be  done  with  some  or- 
ganization— it  could  be  done  In  short  time — 
well,  surely  we  could  come  up  with  a  farm 
program  that  the  farmers,  like  the  gentle- 
man said,  the  farmers  would  be  for.  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  say  anymore  than  that. 

Mb.  Bob  Kerb   (Altus,  Oklahoma) 
I  am  Bob  Kerr,  farmer,  from  Alius,  Okla- 
homa. I  raise  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  and 
cattle,  general  farming  for  our  area. 

I  continue  to  stand  uncompromiaingly  In 
favor  of  the  Coalition  Farm  Bill.  We've  been 
told  time  and  time  again  for  agriculture  to 
stand  together.  Every  farm  organization,  with 
one  glaring  exception,  are  standing  and 
speaking  together;  and  what  are  we  told  to 
do?  Compromise  I  The  American  farmer  has 
about  compromised  himself  out  of  business. 
I  support  the  Coalition  BUI  because  of  four 
main  points : 

1.  Possibility  of  more  Income — not  less. 

2.  Supply  management. 

3.  Concept  of  parity.'ll! 

4.  Permanent  legislation. 

Every  newscast  you  hear,  and  every  news- 
paper you  pick  up  you  read  about  teachers' 
strikes,  steelworkers'  strikes,  auto  workers' 
strikes,  dock  workers'  strikes,  fare  rates  In- 
creases, steel  price  Increases,  President 'a 
salary  doubling,  postal  pay  raises.  Congres- 
sional pay  raises.  Do  these  people  want  slaves 
producing  their  food?  Does  It  take  a  rioting, 
looting,  burning,  shooting,  shouting,  mob  to 
get  attention  these  days?  Is  this  the  only  way 
to  be  heard? 

If  the  people  of  these  United  States  want 
to  see  a  strike  cripple  the  world — let  the 
farmers  of  America  quit  producing  food. 

I  can't  believe  these  people  want  to  hold 
the  farmer  down  to  a  sub-par  existence. 
Surely  we  should  be  ouabanteed  the  right 
to  PRODUCE  at  a  price  that  would  enable  us  to 
share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  net  farm  Income  per  man  or  per 
family  has  gone  up.  But  per  farm  Income  by 
bushel,  by  bale,  or  by  acre  has  definitely  gone 
down.  When  a  man's  farm  net  goes  up  It's 
because  he  has  swallowed  up  another  of  his 
neighbors.  In  most  cases  his  debts  are  higher 
and  his  risks  are  greater.  His  neck  is  extended 
a  little  more  over  the  chopping  block.  He's 
usually  closer  to  the  point  that  one  crop 
failure  coxild  wipe  him  out. 

We're  told  we  can't  ask  for  too  much — 
that  the  consumer  may  revolt.  I  tell  you  the 
consumer  Is  the  one  who's  benefiting  from 
the  situation  existing  In  agrlcultxire  today. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  In  his  campaign  he  was  go- 
ing to  appoint  an  agricultural  man  to  be 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Well  he  appointed  a 
man  from  an  Agrlcvilture  college.  If  Mr. 
Hardin  Is  working  for  the  farmers'  Interest — 
please  deliver  me  from  anymore  help.  I'd 
like  to  be  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  during 
the  writing  of  one  farm  bill.  Farmers  would 
knoio  they  had  someone  working  for  them. 
Mr.  Hardin  may  be  able  to  leave  the  concept 
of  parity  out  of  a  new  farm  bill  but  I  g-u-a-r- 
a-n-t-e-e  he  can't  make  us  forget  about  It, 
and  I  promise  we  will  holler  parity  until 
Justice  Is  done.  I  suppose  a  man's  suit  would 
weigh  5-8  pounds.  It's  a  shame  when  a  600 
pound  bale  of  cotton  wont  buy  that  suit. 

Yes.  we  need  a  farm  program. 

Yes,  we're  at  the  eleventh  hour  In  that 
need  fastly  approaching  midnight. 

We've  already  started  our  next  crop  year 
in  southwestern  Oklahoma  with  only  our 
hopes  and  a  farmers'  eternal  optimism. 

Senator  Harris.  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  We  ask  you  to  continue  to 
do  all  in  your  power  In  behalf  of  a  farm 
program  of  "equanomlcs"  for  the  American 
farmer. 
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Mb.  Wash  S.  Howabd  (Altus,  Oklahoma) 
Plans  are  being  made — money  Is  being  bor- 
rowed— and  we  do  not  know  what  to  expect. 
Let's  keep  what  we  can  c<  what  we  have 
until  we  can  Improve  It. 

Mb.  Davk  Poster  (Kinctisheb,  Oklahoma) 
I  also  represent  the  Oklahoma  State 
Grange — I'm  the  legislative  repreeentatlve, 
and  at  our  last  state  meeting  we  went  100% 
for  the  Coalition  Pann  BlU.  There  was  not 
one  dissenting  vote  against  the  Coalition 
Farm  BUI,  and  II  you  folks  remember,  the 
two  party  system  originated  with  the  Grange 
way  back  in  the  '20's,  and  It  passed  the  Con- 
gress but  the  President  of  the  United  States 
vetoed  it.  And  this  bill  we  have  Is,  you  might 
say,  the  Grange  BlU  In  a  lot  of  ways. 

Mb.  Leonabd  Jensen  (El  Reno,  Oklahoma) 
I'm  Just  a  wheat  farmer.  I've  been  told 
I'm  the  largest  farmer  in  Canadian  County. 
I  outweigh  them  all.  The  thing  Is,  with  this 
farm  program  we  never  had  it  so  good.  We 
like  the  program  but  we  can't  pull  our  last 
five  crops  out  of  reseal.  What  we  can't  un- 
derstand is  why  these  people  out  west  don't 
start  using  wheat  in  their  feed  lot  program. 
This  Is  a  practical  way  to  get  rid  of  a  lot 
of  this  wheat.  Feed  It  up.  They  tell  me  that 
In  ten  years  there  is  going  to  be  30  percent 
more  beef  than  pork.  They're  not  pushing 
this  feeding  the  wheat  hard  enough.  An  old 
boy  can't  get  It  out  of  the  elevator  because 
It's  sealed  up.  not  sold.  Instead  of  cutting 
these  allotments  let's  feed  this  damn  wheat, 
lets  get  rid  of  It.  We  like  to  raise  it;  let's 
let  pasture.  We  feed  a  couple  of  thousand 
cattle  a  year  and  maybe  a  thousand  hogs 
but  we  feed  up  our  entire  wheat  crop  and 
have  for  the  last  four  out  of  five  crops.  But 
we  dont  work  90  days  a  year  we  work  all  the 
year  round.  We  are  not  criticizing  anybody 
who  wants  to  work  90  days,  but  I  thUik  that 
with  fertilizer  and  with  sUl  this  stuff  we  get 
nowadays  weTe  going  to  raise  a  damn  sight 
more  wheat  than  people  are  going  to  eat.  I 
teled  to  eat  surplus  and  look  what  happened 
to  me. 


institutions  simply  do  not  have  the  funds 
to  purchase  materials,  equip  laboratories, 
or  provide  teachers  with  the  essential 
tools  they  need  to  keep  up  with  expanded 
subject  matter.  It  is  these  institutions — 
the  liberal  arts  colleges,  the  teachers'  col- 
leges, and  the  community  colleges — that 
are  training  over  60  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's beginning  teachers.  The  continued 
advance  in  the  effectiveness  of  materials 
and  equipment  designed  for  modem 
teaching  has  placed  a  severe  financial 
strain  on  small  colleges.  Many  are  un- 
able to  take  advantage  of  the  educational 
revolution  that  is  being  brought  about 
through  new  techniques  for  learning, 
simply  because  they  lack  the  relatively 
small  amoimts  of  funds  needed  to  buy 
films  and  other  teaching  materials. 

In  particular,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  recommending  a  funding  level  for 
this  program  of  $14.5  million.  I  com- 
mend Senators  for  this  action  and  urge 
them  to  hold  firm  on  title  VI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  in  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


FUNDING  TITLE  VI  OP  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  briefiy  on  title  VI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  Allocations  under 
this  tiUe  provide  instructional  material 
and  equipment  for  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Although  appropriations  in 
the  years  through  fiscal  year  1969  were 
Diodest — $14.6  million  a  year — the  pro- 
gram has  been  successful  in  enabling 
many  schools  to  replenish  and  update 
their  supplies  of  films  and  other  teaching 
materials  and  equipment.  In  fiscal  year 
1970  the  program  was  eliminated  entire- 
ly, despite  efforts  in  the  Senate  to  have 
appropriations  continued  at  previous 
levels.  I  am  happy  to  see  the  funds  re- 
stored to  1971  appropriations. 

While  the  amounts  provided  under  this 
title  may  not  appear  significant,  they 
have  been  distributed  to  such  a  manner 
as  to  provide  welcomed  assistance  for 
many  schools,  particularly  developing  to- 
stitutions  and  small  community  col- 
leges. 

Title  VI  has  been  extremely  effective 
over  the  years,  and  has  been  capably  ad- 
ministered at  both  State  smd  Federal 
levels.  While  the  disparity  between  re- 
sources available  at  high  schools  and 
at  colleges  may  not  be  readily  apparent 
m  some  of  the  State  universities  and 
heavily  endowed  private  schools,  many 


INITIATIVE  FOR  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
garding a  new  initiative  for  peace  to  the 
Middle  East  is  most  encouraging. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  that  our  coimtry 
has  chosen  to  pursue  a  positive  course 
which  hopefully  will  lead  to  a  negotiated 
peace  rather  than  to  embark  premature- 
ly on  a  course  of  action  which  could  es- 
calate the  hostilities. 

While  the  details  are  not  being  made 
public.  Secretary  Rogers'  statement  and 
his  earlier  pronouncements  convtoce  me 
that  there  is  a  smcere  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  bring  about  a  fair  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  differences  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  Nations.  Experiences  there 
have  shown  that  war  has  not  brought  a 
solution.  A  genutoe  peace  initiative  by  all 
countries  concerned  holds  the  only  last- 
tog  hope  for  resolution  of  the  differences. 

To  that  end  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  need  and  deserve  sup- 
port for  their  policies. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP 
ROBERT  C.  OWENS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Robert  Custer  Owens,  Deputy  Director 
of  Small  Bustoess  and  Economic  Utiliza- 
tion Policy.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense — Installations  and 
Logistics— wUl  reUre  June  30. 1970.  after 
21  years  of  Federal  service. 

Mr.  Owens,  a  native  of  Peru,  Ind., 
entered  the  Federal  service  to  1942  as 
a  senior  todustrial  aide.  Department  of 
the  Army  Signal  Corps.  After  World 
War  n  he  returned  to  civilian  todustry 
for  a  short  period  of  time  and  then  be- 
came a  self-employed  small  bustoessman. 
In  1952  he  associated  himself  as  a  busi- 
ness analyst  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  the  Office  of  Small  Busi- 
ness and  was  transferred  by  Executive 
order  to  the  newly  established  Small  De- 
fense Plants  Administration  that  same 


year.  In  1953,  when  the  Small  Bustoess 
Admtoistration  came  toto  existence,  Mr. 
Owens  conttoued  with  that  agency  as 
a  contract  specialist.  In  1957  Mr.  Owens 
assumed  the  post  of  SBA's  assistant  liai- 
son officer  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  late  1958  he  became  the  small  busi- 
ness adviser  to  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Materiel,  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  to  1962  assumed  his 
present  position  to  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Smce  1962,  Mr.  Owens  has  been  direct- 
ly responsible  for  achieving  and  imple- 
menting an  effective  small  business  pro- 
gram for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  accomplishments  that  Mr.  Owens 
has  made  to  behalf  of  the  small  bustoess 
program  are  significant. 

He  was  responsible  for  developtog  the 
certificate  of  competency  procedure, 
which  is  a  most  important  aid  to  small 
firms  to  competing  for  Government  con- 
tracts. 

He  devised  and  implemented  the  De- 
fense small  bustoess  subcontract  pro- 
gram. Through  both  the  volimtary  and 
the  mandatory  subcontract  program,  de- 
fense contractors  have  been  encouraged 
to  place  vrith  small  firms  an  annual  vol- 
ume of  subcontracts  averaging  $5  billion. 

He  established  a  program  designed  to 
guide,  coimsel,  and  aid  small  firms  toter- 
ested  to  competing  for  Government  con- 
tracts through  a  program  of  seminars, 
conferences  and  visits.  This  program  has 
been  a  valuable  effort  to  expandtog  the 
numbers  of  small  bustoess  firms  compet- 
ing for  Government  contracts. 

He  designed  and  established  a  program 
for  maktog  available  at  major  procure- 
ment activities  a  small  bustoess  special- 
ist knowledgeable  to  the  procurement 
process.  The  program  provides  a  focal 
potot  withto  a  procurement  activity 
where  small  bustoess  concerns  can  pre- 
sent their  problems  and  receive  personal- 
ized Eissistance. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Defense 
Department's  small  business  program 
wUl  suffer  the  loss  of  a  man  whose  pro- 
fessional approach,  enthusiasm,  and  out- 
standing technical  knowledge  contribut- 
ed so  much  to  the  program.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  void  created  by  Bob  Owens'  re- 
tirement wUl  be  quickly  filled  by  efforts 
of  the  same  quality  that  he  gave  to  the 
program. 

On  this  occasion  of  Mr.  Owens'  retire- 
ment frcMn  puWic  service.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  and  to  the  entire  Senate  joto 
me  m  expresstog  to  Mr.  Owens  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  excellent  work  he  has 
done  to  behalf  of  our  Government's  small 
bustoess  program. 


SENATOR  BENNETT  SUPPORTS 
MINK  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
spwnsor  of  S.  2168,  the  mink  import  bill, 
I  wish  to  speak  out  to  behalf  of  America's 
mink  ranchers,  who  desperately  need  the 
support  of  their  national  leaders  to  order 
to  save  their  dymg  trade  from  extinction. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  entire  market 
to  mink  furs  was  supplied  from  animals 
trapped  to  the  wild.  The  small  number  of 
pelts  that  could  be  supplied  to  this  man- 
ner resulted  to  a  mink  todustry  that  was 
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small  and  consequently  the  uie  of  mink 
furs  In  America  was  not  very  extensive. 
However,  a  few  industrious  ,  Americans, 
motived  by  the  same  Ingenulti  and  crea- 
tivity that  has  made  this  country  great, 
developed  a  system  of  mink  ra4ching  that 
began  producing  superior  fuit  in  vastly 
Increased  numbers.  Using  thel|-  ingenuity 
again  and  solely  at  their  o' 
they  extended  their  market 
sell  their  increased  produc 
were  also  instrumental  in  ope 
European  market  for  the  sali 
grown  mink.  So  successful  we: 
soon  mink  became  known  as  fthe  queen 
of  furs."  and  new  ranches  b^gan  crop- 
ping up  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
of  American  and  European  biwers. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  enter- 
prising Europeans  began  copying  Ameri- 
can rsmching  techniques  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  market  developed  solely 
by  American  ingenuity  and  fliiances.  Of 
course  with  a  market  already  established 
and  production  costs  far  below  American 
standards,  the  European  fur  bfeeders  had 
no  trouble  selling  their  pelta  and  soon 
cornered  upwards  of  40  percant  of  the 
American  market 

There  was  nothing  wrong  in  tills  except 
that  they  failed  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  market  and  seemed 
unconcerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
American  mink  rancher  whos«  salesman- 
ship and  ingenuity  they  were;  exploiting 
without  cost  to  themselves  or  Concern  for 
the  future  of  the  market.         [ 

Recognizing  that  continuea  overload- 
ing of  the  market  would  briqg  eventual 
disaster  the  National  Board  of  Pur  Farm 
Organizations  petitioned  tlie  Federal 
Government  in  1958  for  action  through 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  belief  from 
the  duty  free  importation  of  foreign  furs. 

The  Tariff  Commiasion  nil^d  that  no 
Injury  from  importation  of  Jnink  pelts 
existed  and  therefore  reJectM  the  fur 
farmers  urgent  request.  j 

Imports  continued  to  Increfise  and 
prices  naturally  declined.  In  1|60  Imports 
Jumped  by  nearly  one-third.  That  tre- 
mendous increase  broke  the  already  weak 
market  and  prices  dropped  24  bercent  the 
following  year.  J 

Prices  that  had  started  th^  decade  in 
1960,  at  approximately  $21.90  per  pelt. 
had  dropped  to  about  il6  in  1961. 

Foreign  imports  maintained  more  than 
half  of  the  market  during  the  middle 
1960'8.  Not  content  with  a  majority  of 
the  market,  foreign  producers  attempted 
to  increase  their  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1966  by  better  than  16  percent 
of  the  1965  total.  The  pressure! once  again 
became  more  tlian  the  mairket  could 
bear  eind  it  collapsed  with  prices  falling 
28  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

With  prices  on  a  critical  Itvel,  some- 
times below  the  cost  of  production,  more 
than  1,000  American  ranchers  went 
bankrui>t  or  abandoned  whalt  they  felt 
was  a  ginUng  ship.  Some  500  more  were 
forced  out  of  business  in  the  4ext  2  years 
bringing  to  56  percent  the  number  of 
ranchers  forced  out  of  business  since 
1962. 

The  remaining  3,000  or  so  t&xpaying 
American  ranchers,  although  small  in 
number,  deserve  some  kind  of  protection 
from  the  Congress  against  ihe  radical 


market  fluctuations  and  export  practices 
of  Eiiropean  producers. 

I  have  sponsored  a  mink  quota  bill,  S. 
2168.  which  would  grant  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers 40  percent  of  the  American  mar- 
ket as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture each  calendar  year.  The  40-per- 
cent quota  Is  approximately  the  level 
foreign  fur  traders  had  maintained  be- 
fore the  sharp  increase  of  1960  which 
precipitated  the  original  collapse  of  the 
market.  I  feel  this  40  percent  represents 
a  very  fair  share  of  the  market  particu- 
larly since  it  has  been  developed  almost 
exclusively  by  American  Interests. 

The  bill  is  essentially  regulatory  in  na- 
ture and  is  designed  to  give  the  belea- 
guered American  fur  farmer  the  privilege 
of  redeveloping  his  market  without  the 
threat  of  foreign  hitch-hiking.  It  would 
control  the  practice  of  Jumping  on  the 
bandwagon  when  the  market  Is  high 
and  getting  off  whenever  they  wish  with- 
out paying  the  penalty  for  overloading 
the  market. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  market  Is 
still  very  weak.  Prices  which  fell  from  a 
high  of  more  than  $20  per  pelt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decade  to  as  low  as  $13  or 
$14  in  1967.  have  managed  a  weak  re- 
covery to  about  $15  as  the  decade  of 
fluctuating  and  critical  prices  came  to  a 
close.  American  mink  men  want  only  a 
fair  shake  and  to  have  the  opportimity 
to  rebuild  their  badly  damaged  maiicet. 
but  they  cannot  do  it  in  the  face  of  im- 
controUed  foreign  competition. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  slam  the  door 
on  Imports.  To  share  40  percent  of  the 
market  is  generous.  Indeed,  and  on  our 
end  it  would  mean  the  survival  of  Amer- 
ica's mink  ranchers. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  already  heard  testimony  this 
month  by  the  national  representatives  of 
the  mink  industry  concerning  mink  quota 
bills  being  sponsored  in  the  House  and  I 
commend  the  committee  for  holding  the 
hearings. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  also  take  ac- 
tion to  relieve  and  save  this  group  of 
deserving  Americans  such  as  cattlemen, 
sugar,  and  oil  interests  have  received  sup- 
port from  heavy  and  imequal  foreign 
competition.  In  this  era  when  we  are 
fighting  discrimination  against  minori- 
ties in  some  segments  of  our  society  let 
us  not  exclude  the  mink  industry  from 
protection  simply  because  they  are  not 
as  large  and  powerful  as  these  other 
groups. 

BALTIC  STATES  INDEJPEa^DENCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of 
Soviet  Russia's  occupation  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  These  small  Baltic 
republics  lost  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence when  the  Soviets  invaded  on 
June  15.  1940. 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  embarked  on  an  unconscionable  and 
brutal  campaign  to  change  the  ethnic 
character  of  the  populations  of  these 
three  Baltic  States. 

This  occupation  is  an  awesome  ex- 
ample of  the  violent  suppression  of_hu- 
msm  liberty  and  dignity  which  must 
always  result  from  the  efforts  of  any 


country   to   exploit   and   subjugate   its 
neighbors. 

Pour  years  ago  this  body  agreed  to  a 
concurrent  resolution  condemning  Soviet 
abuse  of  these  states  Eind  supporting  the 
aspirations  of  the  Bsdtic  peoples  for  self- 
determination  and  national  independ- 
ence. 

On  this  aruiiversary  of  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation, it  is  appropriate  that  we  recall 
the  plight  of  the  Baltic  peoples  in  the 
face  of  oppression. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416,  supporting 
Baltic  independence,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  416)  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploltiatlon 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultviral. 
and  reUglous  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  pt  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Oovernment  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  famUy  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple; Belt 

ResolveA  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativea 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 
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RETIRED  FOLKS  HELP  OTHERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  March  I  cosponsored  S. 
3604.  the  Older  American  Community 
Service  Employment  Act,  which  would 
provide  new  (HH>ortimlties  for  community 
service  for  persons  55  and  older. 

Last  week  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Aging  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  completed  2  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  blU. 

The  response  at  these  hearings  was 
truly  heartwarming. 

Elderly  participants  In  community 
service  projects  from  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey  aptly  described  their  deep 
personal  satisfaction  and  confidence 
which  they  gained  from  such  employ- 
ment. 


X 


other  witnesses  emphasized  the  need 
for  expanded  community  services — In 
hospitals,  schools,  antipollution  pro- 
grams, and  numerous  other  areas. 

All  agreed  that  a  growing  need  exists 
for  the  development  of  a  national  service 
program  in  which  older  persons  can  help 
themselves  by  helping  others. 

And  there  was  unanimous  agreement 
that  the  Older  American  Community 
Service  Employment  Act  should  be 
promptly  enacted  into  law. 

Moreover,  two  experts  estimated  that 
approximately  4  or  5  million  elderly  In- 
dividuals would  welcome  the  c^portunlty 
to  perform  services  in  their  communities. 

Seversd  pilot  projects  have  already  am- 
ply demonstrated  the  value  of  commu- 
nity service  programs — for  individuals 
served,  for  commimlties  attempting  to 
meet  the  growing  service  requirements  of 
their  citizens,  and  for  the  elderly  them- 
selves. 

A  recent  article  by  the  distinguished 
columnist,  Ted  Schuchat,  provides  an 
excellent  discussion  of  these  existing 
programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle and  my  opening  statement  at  the 
hearing  on  June  16  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

rxttbement  and  you — rmbxd  folks  hlxp 

Othxrs 

(By  Theodor  Schuchat) 

A  few  thousand  retirees  throughout  the 
country  are  helping  others,  having  the  time 
of  their  long  lives  and  earning  a  little  money 
In  scores  of  community  service  projects  em- 
ploying only  older  people. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  more  would  like 
the  same  chance  to  serve  others  and  feel 
useful  and  needed  again,  but  they  are  buck- 
ing inertia,  tight  budgets,  and  plain  preju- 
dice against  the  elderly. 

In  11  communities  as  varied  as  the  Bronx. 
N.Y.,  and  PalntsvUIe.  Ky.,  for  example,  600 
low-Income  seniors  are  working  part-time  for 
a  project  paid  for  by  the  United  States  Labor 
Department  and  nm  by  the  National  CouncU 
on  the  Aging. 

In  Maine,  19  of  these  active  oldsters  helped 
qualify  some  36,000  hungry  people  for  sur- 
plus food.  In  Trenton,  N.J.,  four  assigned 
to  the  local  Social  Security  office  dug  through 
the  records  of  3,000  people  and  fo\md  that 
as  many  as  10  per  cent  were  not  getting  the 
benefits  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

In  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  older  people  counsel 
young  first-offenders  at  the  Juvenile  De- 
tention Center.  In  Hoboken,  N.J.,  eight  older 
people  work  In  the  elementary  schools,  help- 
ing kids  who  don't  speak  English. 

The  Labor  Department  also  pays  for  the 
Senior  AIDES  program  run  by  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  In  21  communi- 
ties. It  employs  men  and  women  age  56  or 
older  for  20  hotirs  a  week  In  community 
service  Jobs  paying  an  average  of  92  per 
hoiu'. 

Nearly  half  of  these  people  are  not  yet 
eligible  for  Social  Security  retirement  bene- 
fits but  have  been  unable  to  find  jobs  In  the 
meantime.  The  others  are  past  65.  the  oldest 
being  82. 

ThM'e  have  been  seven  applicants  for  each 
of  the  1,150  Jobs  available  in  the  Senior 
AIDES  program,  which  suggests  there  Is  a 
real  need  for  something  like  this  project  In 
every  community.  AIDES,  by  the  way,  stands 
for  Alert,  Industrious.  Dedicated,  Energetic 
Service,  which  Is  what  these  oldsters  give. 

The  supervisor  of  a  Fall  River,  Mass.,  hos- 
pital told  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Cit- 


izens that  a  7Q-year-old  AIDE  has  been  a 
good  morale  booster.  "No  one  can  feel  too 
old  when  a  patient  sees  her  bustling  about," 
she  said. 

At  Dayton.  Ohio,  a  woman  Senior  AIDE 
told  her  supervisor,  "At  75.  It  makes  me  feel 
good  to  know  I  can  still  serve  humanity.  It 
makes  me  young  again." 

The  National  Farmers  Union  has  hired 
3,000  rural  older  people  in  Its  Green  Thiunb 
program,  which  is  also  financed  by  the  La- 
bor Department.  These  seniors  build  piciUc 
shelters,  raise  and  plant  trees  and  bushes 
along  highways,  and  repair  and  paint  park 
equipment,  among  hundreds  of  useful  tasks. 

Green  Thtunb  has  shown,  also,  that  many 
jobless  older  people  can  be  retrained  and 
returned  to  regular  work.  In  three  weeks,  the 
Green  Thumb  on-the-job  training  program 
placed  some  175  older  workers  in  new  jobs. 
Their  average  age  is  60. 

This  project  cost  taxpayers  $325  per 
trainee,  in  contrast  to  similar  programs  for 
youth  that  cost  as  much  as  $3,000  per 
trainee.  The  more  than  500  older  people  re- 
trained thus  far  by  Green  Thumb  will  earn 
nearly  $2  million,  a  splendid  return  on  a 
total  investment  of  $166,000. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.,  D-N.J., 
comments:  "These  pilot  projects  and  others 
have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  there  is 
both  a  need  and  a  demand  for  more  far- 
reaching  efforts  in  this  area.  We  dont  need 
any  more  proof  that  these  programs  will 
work.  What  we  need  now  Is  a  genuine  na- 
tional program." 

As  chairman  of  the  ^>ecial  Committee  on 
Aging  of  the  United  States  Senate,  he  is  a 
sponsor  of  legislation  that  would  provide 
jobs  for  low-income  people  65  years  and 
older  in  antipollution  programs,  health 
maintenance  centers,  schools,  libraries,  and 
other  vital  community  services. 

"Time  and  time  again."  Senator  Williams 
explains,  "it  has  been  proven  that  employ- 
ment and  productive  activity  can  be  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  good  health  for  many  older 
persons.  In  addition,  a  period  of  growing 
needs  for  expended  community  services,  the 
experience  and  skills  of  older  workers  can  be 
effectively  utilized  to  meet  this  demand. 

"In  economic  terms,  such  employment  can 
help  many  of  these  disadvantaged  workers 
and  their  families  to  escape  from  jwverty."  he 
continues.  "In  non-economic  terms,  there  Is 
no  way  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  Job  which 
can  replace  frustration  and  despair  with  hope 
and  opportunity." 

Opkning  Statucent  bt  Harbison  A. 

Wn,i,TAiiis 

This  morning  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Aging  continues  its  hearings  on  S.  3604 
the  Older  American  Community  Service  Em- 
ployment Act. 

In  bis  historic  message  on  older  persons 
in  1963.  President  Kennedy  emphasized: 

"The  heart  of  our  program  for  the  elderly 
must  be  opportimity  for  and  actual  service  to 
older  citizens  in  their  home  communities. 
The  lonelinese  or  apathy  which  exists  among 
many  of  our  aged  is  heightened  by  the  wall 
of  inertia  which  often  exists  between  them 
and  their  community." 

Back  in  1B63.  many  skeptical  Individuals 
might  have  said  that  older  persons  could  not 
be  attracted  to  service  programs.  But,  we 
know  that  these  doubters  are  wrong  beoavise 
we  have  opened  new  frontiers  for  community 
service  for  i>er8ons  55  and  older.  And,  these 
programs  have  been  enthusiastically  served. 
Over  the  long  run  we  have  made  progress, 
but  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  Introduced  a  btu  to 
establish  a  National  Community  Senior 
Service  Corps  to  make  greater  use  of  the 
abilities,  enthiisiasm  and  energy  of  older 
persons. 

In  1967  a  hearing  conducted  by  this  Sub- 
committee on  that  legislation  prompted  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  establish  "Senior  Aides" 


programs  on  a  pilot  basis.  These  programs 
have  been  highly  successfoL  In  fact,  the 
ratio  of  applicants  to  Senior  Aides  positions 
Is  running  about  7  to  1. 

Last  year  I  also  Introduced  the  1969 
Amendments  to  the  Older  Amtylcanw  Act, 
which  became  law  on  September  17.  One  of 
the  major  innovations  in  the  new  law  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program — "RSVP."  It  would  permit  peraoDS 
60  and  over  to  serve  in  their  communities, 
and  would  reimburse  them  for  their  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  in  rendering  these  needed 
services. 

This  was  the  first  part  of  a  two  prong  ap- 
proach to  meet  the  elderly 's  need  for  greater 
service  opportunities.  The  second  part  is  the 
bill  we  will  consider  today,  the  Older  Ameri- 
can Community  Service  Employment  Act.  It 
also  offers  new  opportunities  for  community 
service,  but  for  individuals  who  must  work 
for  wages. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  been  told  by 
expert  witnesses — such  as  the  renowned 
heart  specialist.  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White — ^that 
inactivity  is  the  great  enemy  for  older  per- 
sons. 

In  far  too  many  Instances,  advancing  age 
produces  loneliness  and  frustration,  when 
it  could  be  a  time  for  service  or  continued 
self  development.  Today,  too  many  senior 
citizens  believe  that  retirement  prevents 
them  from  true  participation  in  society.  TTils 
attitude  can  lead  to  medical  and  emotional 
problems  that  purposeful  activity  might  have 
avoided.  Yet.  this  is  the  second  consecutive 
year  in  which  the  Administration  has  not 
requested  funding  for  RSVP? 

Earlier  this  morning  I  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  urge 
funding  for  this  program  and  other  successful 
projects  \mder  the  Older  Americans  Act.  But. 
our  task  is  still  not  complete.  There  are  other 
frontiers  that  must  be  opened  to  the  elderly. 
What  we  need  now  is  a  program  to  provide 
a  wider  range  of  alternatives  for  the  employ- 
ment needs  of  older  persons. 

While  millions  of  older  persons  want  to 
serve  their  commimlties  with  dignity,  many 
are  not  in  a  position  to  work  without  com- 
pensation. For  retired  ptersons,  an  opportu- 
nity for  paid  part-time  service  in  their 
community  can  help  to  supplement  retire- 
ment mcome.  which  oftentimes  is  grossly 
Inadequate. 

For  other  individuals,  such  a  program  could 
provide  temporary  employment  until  full- 
time  work  can  be  obtained.  While  it  has  taken 
us  several  years  to  develop  community  service 
pilot  projects  for  the  elderly,  we  now  have 
numerous  successful  prototypes  upon  which 
to  build  a  national  program. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  I  have 
personeUly  seen  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  these  demonstration  projects.  For 
example,  the  New  Jersey  countryside  Is  now 
more  beautiful  because  143  Green  Tb  umbers 
have  planted  more  than  100,000  trees  and 
plants  lost  year.  They  are  also  restoring  the 
"Church  of  the  Presidents"  in  Monmouth 
Oounty,  where  several  PresldentB  have 
worshipped. 

In  Trenton,  four  aides  from  the  National 
CouncU  on  the  Aging's  Senior  Commiutity 
Service  Project  have  reviewed  vital  statistical 
records  of  3,000  people,  and  found  that  about 
8  percent  were  entitled  to  badly  needed  Social 
Security  benefits  they  were  not  receiving. 

In  Hoboken — a  community  where  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  population  is  foreign 
bom  or  non-English  speaking — older  persons 
have  provided  valuable  services  as  bilingual 
aides  in  elementary  schools.  As  a  result,  the 
non-English  speaking  children  have  been 
able  to  make  a  better  adjustment  to  their 
community  school,  and  the  English  language. 
In  Newark,  the  Senior  Aides  program — 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  CouncU 
of  Senior  Citizens — employs  60  individuals 
who  serve  an  estimated  3.000  persons.  Among 
their   activities  are:    hospital   aides,  assist- 
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mnta  In  training  hardcore 
men.  and  service  to  elderly  persons 
ate  loneliness  and  to  stimulate 
tereat  In  community  Uvtng. 

Another  outstanding  example  Is 
Grandparent   Program,   which 
than  250  New  Jerseyans  to  provide 
MTTlces    for    approximately    1,600 
Uged  children.  At  my  visit  last  year 
bine,  I  was  most  favorably 
natural  empathy  between  the 
parents  and  the  children — to  the 
many  elderly  persons  provide  ad( 
for  the  youngsters  beyond  schedule!  1 
hours. 

These  pilot  projects  and  others 
onstrated  conclusively  that  there 
need  and  a  demand  to  make 
the   wealth   of   talent   and 
which  older  Americans  are  so  richly 

We  have  heard  testimony  at  the 
level  from  elderly  persons  about 
their  limited  resources  and  the 
derived  from  service  In  their 
One  New  Jersey  Green  Thumber 

"Green  Thumb  .  .  .  has  done  a 
thing  for  me;  It  has  put  me  on 
don't  have  worries  now  and  I  like 

An  elderly  man,  who  was  partial 
with   arthritis,  found   that   his 
proved  substantially  after  obtaining 
ment  He  said: 

"By  getting  out  there  In  the  open 
ing  around  and  working,  painting 
pairing  park  tables  and  everything 
be  expected  In  a  recreation  center 
as  though  It  Just  loosened  me  rlgh< 
pletely  and  I  feel  a  whole  lot 
way  around." 

We  don't  need  any  more  proof 
programs  will  work.  We  have  already 
much  compelling  testimony  from 
tlclpants.  Individuals  served,  and  c^i 
leaders.  What  Is  needed  now  Is  a 
tlonal    program    responsive    to 
needs  of  older  Americans. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY  OPERATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  PresldeEt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print  ed  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
Cambodian  sanctuary  operation  as  of  8 
ajn.  June  25.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RfcoRD,  as 
follows: 

RESULTS  OF  CAMBODIAN  OPERATK^, 
JUNE  25.  1970 


Numbi 


Individual  weapons 20,45  ' 

Crev-Mrved  wcapenj 2.46' 

Bunkers Ttructures  desfrO|r«d 11.53 

MjchinegUB  rounds 4,047.81  ' 

Rifle  rounds 9.379.091 

Total  small  arms  ammunition 

(machinefHa  and  rid*  rounds) 13.426.90' 

Grtnades 55,221 

Mines 5, 

Miscellaneous  explosives  (pounds) 

Oncludes  satchel  charges) 81 .  00  I 

Antaircratt  rounds 184.24  i 

Mortar  rounds 66.28  I 

Larje  rocket  rounds 2, 12  i 

Smaller  rocket  rounds 40,  34  ' 

Reeoilless  rifle  rounds 28, 20  i 

Rice  (pounds) 13. 636. 00  I 

Man-montlis 299,99! 

Vehicles 421 

Boats     11 

Ccneratora 

R»dios 24 

Modical  suppii«s  (pounds) 67,00  1 

Enemy  KIA 11.15  1 

row's  (includes  detainees) 2, 29i 


>  Unchanged. 

Note:  Fifuces  do  not  include  76  tons  of  assorted 
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ammunition. 


LET  US  GIVE  THE  ECONOMY 
A  CHANCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  and 
other  concerned  citizens  throughout  the 
Nation  are  extremely  pleased  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  finally  addressed  himself 
to  the  economic  crisis  that  has  plagued 
this  country  for  many  months.  His  talk 
probably  has  helped  stem  a  disastrous 
stock  market  decline.  The  economy  is  in 
trouble,  but  last  month's  precipitous 
stock  decline  reflected  a  profound  men- 
tal shock  to  the  Cambodian  invasion, 
and  a  creeping  panic  that  the  economy 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Panic  has  been  avoided,  but  the 
economic  problems  remain  unresolved 
and  the  market  could  easily  decline 
again. 

As  a  prescription  for  economic  health. 
President  Nixon's  message  is  curiously 
unrefreshing.  For  real  problems  he  of- 
fers procedural  remedies. 

Since  President  Nixon  took  ofBce  un- 
employment has  increased  from  3.3  per- 
cent to  5  percent  adding  more  than  1.3 
milhon  Americans  to  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls. 

We  are  now  in  the  first  recession  since 
1960,  and  instead  of  a  forecasted  little 
or  no  increase  in  gross  national  product, 
it  declined  3  percent — the  largest  de- 
cline since  the  last  quarter  of  1960. 

We  suffer  the  highest  interest  rates 
since  the  Civil  War,  with  Penn  Central, 
the  world's  largest  private  transporta- 
tion company,  being  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy because  it  was  unable  to  sell  its 
bonds  even  at  10 'i  percent  interest. 

Inflation  highballs  along  imabated  at 
an  annual  rate  of  6  percent,  the  highest 
continuous  rate  in  20  years. 

We  have  suffered  the  longest  and 
deepest  decline  in  stock  market  prices 
since  1929,  earning  losses  of  over  $250 
billion. 

Finally,  despite  a  forecasted  budget 
surplus,  of  $1.3  billion  the  administra- 
tion now  admits  to  a  $1.3-billion  deficit 
with  a  $8-billion  deficit  more  plausible. 

In  response  to  these  grim  and  gray 
horses  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  resi>onse  to 
some  of  the  gravest  economic  problems 
we  have  ever  faced,  President  Nixon  has 
boldly  created  a  conference,  a  board,  and 
yet  another  procedural  apparatus  that 
no  one  yet  has  been  able  to  adequately 
describe.  Surely  our  economic  difficulties 
are  grave  enough  to  require  not  Just 
further  conferences  and  studies  but  ac- 
tion. These  problems  will  not  disappear 
by  building  commissions  around  them. 

In  his  July  17  talk,  President  Nixon 
extolled  at  great  length  the  undeniable 
achievements  of  the  n.S.  economy  and 
the  virtues  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
The  desirability  and  basic  strength  of  our 
free  economic  system  is  not  now  in  ques- 
tion. But  I  and  many  other  concerned 
Americans  question  the  economic  policies 
that  have  brought  this  economy  to  such 
a  low  state. 

We  need  Presidential  leadership  that 
appreciates  the  problems  facing  every 
American — the  skilled  worker  suddenly 
and  brutally  forced  from  his  job.  the 
housewife  passing  more  but  getting  less 
for  her  groceries.  These  are  the  problems 
the  President  and  his  economic  policy 


should  face.  Our  economy  Is  strong, 
strong  enough  to  survive  even  the  present 
economic  policy;  but  the  strength  of  our 
economy  does  not  excuse  lack  of  leader- 
ship, and  the  need  to  judge  programs  by 
performance. 

Let  us  then  face  the  problems  of  In- 
creasing unemplo3anent  and  inflation. 
Let  us  offer  solutions  that  address  these 
problems,  not  avoid  them. 

President  Nixon's  proposed  inflation 
alert  system  is  not  a  genuine  income 
policy.  The  battle  against  inflation  has 
been  completely  lost.  For  example,  food 
prices  will  be  even  higher  in  August 
than  they  are  now.  The  proposed  Infla- 
tion alert  system  not  only  has  no  teeth 
but  no  meaning.  If  you  refuse  to  single 
out  specific  Industry  price  rises  as  infla- 
tionary then  no  guidelines  have  been 
established.  Financial  commentators 
cannot  decide  what  the  President  has 
done.  Imagine  the  confusion  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  The  administration 
must  abandon  its  dogmatic  insistence 
that  fiscal  and  monetary  polices  alone 
are  sufficient  to  curb  inflation.  The  In- 
flationary record  of  the  past  year  belles 
that  assertion. 

A  good  part  of  the  price  inflation  of  the 
last  year  must  be  blamed  on  President 
Nixon's  public  renunciation  of  price 
guidelines.  Decisionmakers  in  large,  ad- 
ministered-price  industries  took  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  of  no  public  intervention 
as  a  signal  for  open  season  on  price 
boosting.  At  a  time  when  all  weapons 
against  inflation  were  needed,  the  Presi- 
dent stubbornly  refused  to  establish 
guidelines.  No  one  claims  that  price 
guidelines  are  a  cure-all  for  inflation,  but 
they  are  a  modest  anti-inflationary  tool 
which  has  been  modestly  successful  In 
the  past.  In  1968,  those  industries  sub- 
jected to  White  House  "jawboning"  had 
price  rises  of  only  1  percent,  compared 
with  almost  3  '/z  percent  elsewhere.  But  in 
1986,  without  "Jawboning"  the  same 
grroup  had  price  rises  of  6  percent  while 
others  moved  up  only  by  3.5  percent. 

Although  President  Nixon  terms 
wage/price  controls  a  "politically  expedi- 
ent" course,  few  major  political  figures 
have  advocated  it.  In  any  case,  without 
any  self-serving  rhetoric,  I  do  not  urge 
wage-price  controls  because  they  are  not 
necessary  and  will  not  work  at  this  time. 

There  is  however,  a  need  for  mean- 
ingful wage-price  guidelines  placing  the 
power,  persuasiveness,  and  prestige  of  the 
Presidency  behind  a  genuine  income  pol- 
icy. Guidelines  have  been  successful  in 
the  past,  the  President  needs  to  act  now. 

I  agree  completely  with  Mr.  Nixon  that 
productivity  must  be  increased  to  achieve 
price  stability  and  an  increased  standard 
of  living.  The  slowdown  in  the  normal 
growth  of  productivity  is  a  major  ele- 
ment in  increased  inflation.  President 
Nixon  acknowledges  this  but  last  year  he 
proposed  and  obtained  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  tax  credit.  Before  it  was  re- 
pealed, it  was  one  of  the  few  measures 
enhancing  this  Nation's  productivity — 
and  I  was  one  of  the  few  who  spoke  for 
its  retention. 

The  Investment  tax  credit  was  not  per- 
fect and  better  alternatives  could  be 
conceived;  but  it  offered,  as  I  stated  on 
November  21  of  last  year  the — 
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Hope  of  breaking  the  present  cost-push 
Inflationary  cycle.  With  no  attempt  by  the 
Administration  to  Influence  prices  or  wages, 
the  continuing  improvement  of  our  indus- 
trial capacity  by  the  introduction  of  cost- 
cutting  productive  equipment  would  seem 
to  be  the  only  factor  driving  costs  and 
prices  down.  Are  we  to  stop  inflation  by  in- 
creasing unemployment  or  by  increasing  pro- 
ductivity? 

Little  has  changed  since  I  made  that 
statement  more  than  8  months  ago  ex- 
cept that  the  President  deliberately  chose 
the  course  of  increased  unemplojmaent 
rather  than  increased  productivity.  It 
was  shortsighted  almost  to  the  point  of 
blindness  to  repeal  the  investment  tax 
credit  without  providing  some  substitute 
mesisure  stimulating  productivity. 

The  President's  Productivity  Confer- 
ence will  be  helpful  but  as  Mr.  Nixon  said, 
the  commission  should  "give  first  prior- 
ity to  the  problems  we  face  now."  Sub- 
stantial improvement  In  productivity 
will  not  be  achieved  by  a  study  of  the 
efficient  use  of  paper  clips.  It  is  time  for 
the  President  to  undo  what  he  did  last 
year  and  submit  for  congressional  ap- 
proval legislation  which  would  stimulate 
productivity.  We  must  adopt  economic 
policies  enhancing  productivity  allowing 
use  to  view  the  future  as  an  opportunity, 
not  £ts  a  problem. 

Finally,  the  President  has  created  a 
Regulation  and  Purchasing  Review  Board 
to  determine  what  Federal  regulations 
drive  up  costs,  but  he  refuses  to  act  on 
the  recommendations  of  a  previous  Pres- 
idential task  force  that  gave  him  an- 
swers to  that  question.  The  majority  of 
the  Cabinet  task  force  on  oil  imports 
found  the  present  oil  Import  system  un- 
necessary and  costly  to  the  consumer. 
The  President  responded  by  appointing 
yet  another  commission.  The  board  an- 
nounced by  President  Nixon  on  July  17 
will  have  the  scarcely  welcome  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  area  once  again.  It 
Is  late,  but  not  too  late  for  the  President 
to  implement  the  majority  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  task  force  on  oil 
imports.  The  President  should  act  now. 

President  Nixon  next  discussed  an  8 
point  legislative  economic  program  some 
of  which  has  already  been  passed  by 
the  Senate.  I  voted  for  these  measures 
and  will  gladly  support  most  of  the  rest. 
Even  if  we  enacted  these  legislative  pro- 
grams— our  economic  problems  will  re- 
main. President  Nixon's  economic  pro- 
gram is  a  hodge-podge  of  piecemeal,  in- 
adequate, and  contradictory  proposals. 
There  is  truly  something  old.  something 
new.  something  borrowed,  something 
blue.  It  is  contradictory  to  talk  about  in- 
creasing job  training  while  pursuing  a 
policy  that  reduces  jobs.  It  is  ironic  to 
talk  about  providing  emergency  assist- 
ance to  railroads  and  some  small  busi- 
nessmen while  continuing  the  tight- 
money  policy  which  caused  their  prob- 
lems in  the  first  place. 

The  basic  purpose  of  President  Nixon's 
economic  program  is  to  escape  the  con- 
sequences of  this  past  economic  policy. 
But  rather  than  reacting  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  to  self-made  disasters,  rather  than 
trying  to  stem  the  consequences  of  one 
economic  "success"  after  another,  he 
should  abandon  policies  that  promise 
only  failure.  He  should  institute  econom- 


ic   policies    that    reestablish    economic 
vitality. 
President  Nixon  stated  that — 
The  Administration  by  its  spending   re- 
straint has  set  the  example  in  this  pest  year. 

I  wish  this  was  true  but  the  Federal 
economic  house  Is  in  a  state  of  disarray. 
Administration  spokesmen  finally  ac- 
knowledged what  has  been  obvious  for 
months  that  their  budget  surplus  is  In 
fact  a  deficit.  This  deficit  will  add  great- 
ly to  the  already  crippled  credit  markets, 
and  will  force  more  and  more  small  busi- 
nessmen to  ruin.  And  yet,  this  deficit  was 
caused  by  the  very  factors  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  paraded  as  examples  of 
its  success. 

Why  do  we  have  a  deficit?  We  have  a 
deficit  because  the  administration  has 
so  slowed  down  the  economy  that  Fed- 
eral revenues  have  drastically  declined. 
We  have  this  deficit  because  the  admin- 
istration has  so  increased  unemployment 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  pay 
more  than  anticipated  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  We  have  this  deficit 
because  the  Federal  Government  is  pay- 
ing more  for  its  debt. 

High  interest  policy  is  supposed  to  be 
good  for  the  Government  but  a  fimny 
thing  happened  on  the  way  to  the  bank, 
when  the  Government  got  to  the  bank 
to  borrow.  It  had  to  pay  the  highest  in- 
terest rates  in  100  years.  Finally,  the 
Government  like  everyone  else,  is  paying 
more  but  enjoying  it  less.  The  admin- 
istration policy  has  now  become  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  is  no  longer  Just  crip- 
pling the  businessman,  the  worker,  the 
economy,  but  in  fact,  the  successful  op- 
eration of  Government  Itself. 

Economic  health  can  only  be  restored 
when  we  abandon  present  economic  poli- 
cies and  I.  therefore,  propose  the  fol- 
lowing eight  steps  for  restorting  eco- 
nomic health : 

HAETKE'S  PLAN  FOB  ECONOMIC  HEALTH 

First.  A  genuine  balancing  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  reduce  the  severe  strain 
on  credit  markets  which  are  crippling 
the  housing  industry,  the  small  business- 
man, and  Stete  and  local  governments. 
Savings  can  be  achieved  in  the  Federal 
budget  if  we  have  the  will.  For  example, 
there  could  be  imposition  of  a  $20,000 
ceiling  on  farm  surplus  payments  which 
would  result  in  a  $180  million  savings; 
cancellation  of  the  SST  appropriation,  a 
plane  for  the  wealthy  only,  which  would 
save  $289  million;  substantial  reduction 
in  our  military  expenditures  in  Europe; 
reduction  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
50  percent  price  differential  for  overseas 
procurement  to  the  6  percent  and  12  per- 
cent levels  used  by  other  agencies  and 
departments  which  would  save  $40  mil- 
lion; elimination  of  the  funds  for  the 
40  additional  Fill's,  thus  cutting  another 
$350  million  out  of  the  fiscal  1971  budget; 
further  reductions  In  foreign  aid;  elim- 
ination of  the  appropriations  for  the 
ABM  and  elimination  of  the  $200-million 
appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Co.  for  a  claim  that  Is 
neither  justified  nor  owned  by  the  UjS. 
Government. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  ways  that 
a  genuine  attempt  to  balance  the  budget 
can  be  made.  However,  I  must  confess 
that  if  President  Nixon  Insists  as  he  Is 


now  doing  on  slowing  down  the  economy, 
balancing  the  budget  will  be  impossible. 
His  poUcy  leads  inevitably  to  higher 
taxes,  as  already  suggested  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Kennedy  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  last  week. 

Second,  we  must  abandon  a  high  in- 
terest policy  that  has  starved  the  lean 
and  feasts  the  fat.  The  failure  of  this 
policy  is  clearly  revealed  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  live  by  it. 
For  the  last  3  months,  up  to  2  weeks 
ago,  all  sources  of  credit  were  al- 
lowed to  grow  at  the  fantastic  rate  of  9 
to  10  percent.  The  Federal  Reserve  en- 
gaged in  a  silent  massive  rescue  opera- 
tion for  the  Federal  Government.  As  re- 
ported by  the  New  York  Times: 

The  Federal  Reserve  embar)ted  on  a  sub- 
stantial campaign  to  shore  up  the  sagging 
and  long-term  bond  market. 

The  present  monetary  policy  might  be 
characterized  as  credit  for  the  Govern- 
ment, high  interest  rates  for  large  cor- 
porations if  they  are  lucky,  and  bank- 
ruptcy for  small  businessmen.  It  is  time 
to  abandon  monetary  poUcy  that  even 
the  Government  cannot  endure.  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  can  bail  out  the 
Government,  it  can  lower  interest  rates 
for  all.  Without  such  a  low  interest  rate 
F>olicy,  we  cannot  cope  with  the  credit 
needs  of  our  large  corporations,  of  mu- 
nicipalities and  small  businessmen. 

Third,  we  should  establish  a  genuine 
income  policy  which  would  promulgate 
meaningful  wage  and  price  guidelines  to 
effect  price  decisions  of  those  industries 
only  marginally  infiuenced  by  free  mar- 
ket pressures.  This  is  the  policy  that  has 
been  advocated  by  both  Arthur  Bums, 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  Pierre  Paul  Schweit- 
zer, mansiging  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

Fourth,  we  should  stop  blaming  the 
American  worker  for  the  present  infla- 
tion. More  than  a  million  Americans 
have  been  forced  from  work  in  the  last 
year.  When  Nixon  took  office  there  was 
3.3  percent  unemployment,  now  there  is 
5  percent  unemployment.  Most  of  the 
new  unemployed  are  skilled  workers, 
workers  who  never  before  had  to  worry 
about  a  pink  slip  in  the  pay  envelope. 
These  men  did  not  cause  inflation;  tak- 
ing their  jobs  away  will  not  cure  infla- 
tion. The  administration  should  have  a 
policy  to  create  Jobs,  not  unemployment. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  providing  Jobs 
for  every  man  able  to  work.  This  pro- 
gram will  also  cushion  economic  disloca- 
tion caused  by  any  conversion  from  a  war 
to  a  peacetime  economy.  We  need  a  pol- 
icy of  full  employment  rather  than  un- 
emplojTment. 

Fifth,  we  should  provide  a  10-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  by 
next  year  and  another  20  percent  by 
1972.  The  President  admitted  last  week 
that  the  15-percent  increase  in  social  se- 
curity, which  he  originally  threatened  to 
veto,  has  kept  our  economy  going.  The 
economy  needs  another  burst  of  pur- 
chasing power.  The  most  important  rea- 
son for  social  security  increase  is  to  help 
our  senior  citizens  escape  the  trap  of 
poverty  that  all  too  often  accompanies 
old  age.  But,  an  important  side  benefit  of 
increased  social  security  benefits  would 
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be  to  stimulate  our  economy  whi  ire  it  Is 
most  needed.  We  can  be  assurW  that 
money  paid  out  in  social  security  benefits 
will  And  its  way  into  the  econom*  quick- 
ly. Senior  citizens,  on  limited  incomes, 
will  put  that  money  to  work  in  our  econ- 
omy right  away.  The  goods  they  pur- 
chase will  help  keep  the  aconomy 
healthy  and  stimulate  employmett. 

Sixth,  we  should  abandon  the  present 
oil  imports  quota  system,  as  reco?imend- 
ed  by  the  President's  own  oil  limports 
Cabinet  task  force.  This  systemjadds  to 
the  cost  of  gasoline  for  every  consumer 
and  fuels  the  fires  of  inflation.     I 

Seventh,  an  orderly  and  syitematic 
wlthdrawul  from  Vietnam  as  oroposed 
by  the  amendment  to  end  the  war  is  a 
sound  financial  proposal.  Rathier  than 
hiding  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
as  is  presently  done,  this  pro 
merates  clearly  Government 
provides  for  clear  economic  . 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  cl 
our  present  inflation  started 
escalation  in  Vietnam.  True 
health  cannot  be  restored  unti 
the  war. 

Finally,  we  should  imdertake 
immediately  to  increase  this 
productivity.  One  of  the  most 
symptoms  affecting  our  econo 
market  falloff  in  business  proouctivity 
Output  per  man-hours  in  196^  rose  at 
less  than  1  percent,  compared  \flth  a  3.3 
percent  average  since  1945.  Proiductivlty 
is  a  real  test  of  our  strength  fes  a  na- 
tion. We  must  implement  policies  that 
realize  that  when  bxislness  is  pfrofltable, 
and  workers  productive,  government 
prospers. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  abandon  policies 
that  threaten  to  destroy  us.  Now  is  the 
time  to  choose  policies  that  Iflght  In- 
flation, not  the  economy. 

All  I  am  saying  is:  Let  lis 
economy  a  chance. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY:  AN  AL- 
TERNATIVE TO  THE  PTERNAL 
COMBUSTION  ENGINE  IpR  THE 
URBAN  COMMUTER 


by  1980  twice  as  many  automobiles  will 
be  on  the  road  as  in  1970. 

Not  only  do  automobiles  propelled  by 
the  internal  combustion  engine  make 
huge  contributions  to  air  and  noise  pollu- 
tion, but  also  they  consume  vast  amounts 
of  scarce  city  acreage  for  parking.  Auto- 
mobile junkyards  are  decorating  our 
landscape  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  more 
space-eating  highways  we  build,  the  more 
cars  fill  them  up. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  two-wheeled  alternative  to 
this  urban  quagmire — the  bicycle. 

Bicycles  emit  no  fumes,  and  they  do 
not  pollute.  They  do  not  fill  roadside 
junkyards  with  rusting  wreckage.  They 
are  fast  during  rush  hours;  they  even 
start  in  cold  weather.  Since  there  is  no 
engine,  they  make  no  noise.  They  are 
easy  to  park.  They  are  vehicles  for  per- 
sonal and  societal  health  and  fitness. 
They  are  even  fun. 

More  and  more  people  are  converting 
to  the  two- wheeled  alternative.  Sixty- 
four  million  Americans  are  riding  bikes 
this  year.  In  1969.  over  40,000  bikes  were 
sold  in  the  Washington  area;  there  are 
over  1,200  regular  conmiuters;  15,000 
miles  of  bikeways  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia have  been  completed  in  the  last  3 
years.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
National  Park  Service  has  designated 
portions  of  Rock  Creek  Park  closed  to 
automobiles  on  Sundays  to  reduce  the 
traffic  hazards  that  constantly  discourage 
cycling.  The  National  Park  Service  is  also 
to  be  commended,  for  they  are  in  the 
process  of  constructing  a  system  of  bike- 
ways  in  the  District. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  June  14, 
staff  writer  Carl  Bernstein,  in  an  article 
entitled  "Commuter  Cycling  Picks  Up 
Speed,"  documents  the  growing  interest 
in  this  alternative  for  urban  mobility. 
There  is  indeed — 

A  rapidly  Increaalng  number  of  persona 
who,  In  cycUng  to  and  Irom  work,  have  dis- 
covered a  quicker,  cheaper,  healthier,  non- 
poUutlng  alternative  to  packed  bvnes,  long 
lines  of  creeping  automobiles,  parking  sa- 
faris and  Washington's  rush-hour  taxlcab 
shortage. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  increas- 
ing evidence  shows  that  the  current  ur- 
ban transportation  system  based  on  the 
internal  combustion  engine  if  a  grave 
environmental  health  hazard.  Most  ur- 
ban smog  results  from  the  activity  of 
sunlight  on  the  hydrocarbons  »nd  nitro- 
gen oxides  released  from  the  auto  exhaust 
pipe;  carbon  monoxide  and  l«ad — com- 
pounds deadly  poisonous  to  himian 
limgs — are  discharged  into  the  air  by  the 
explosion  of  gasoline  in  an  intqmal  com- 
bustion engine. 

Medical  researchers  find  Automobile 
pollution  a  growing  health  menace  in 
every  city  with  a  population  of  50,000  or 
more.  They  are  finding  that  liAig  cancer, 
heart  ailments,  respiratory  di£  eases,  and 
eye  infections  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  automo- 
biles on  the  road. 

The  automobile  industry  is  Responding 
to  this  environmental  health  crisis  by 
Installing  devices  to  reduce  harpif  ul  auto- 
mobile emissions.  However,  these  devices 
will  not  significantly  reduce  t  le  amount 
of  pollutants  released  Into  th  i  air,  since 


Rather  than  regarding  bicycles  as  toys, 
we  should  regard  them  as  viable,  non- 
polluting,  inexpensive,  and  healthy 
means  of  urban  transportation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows  : 

OOMMUTZS   CTCLDfG   PICKS   TJP   SPKED 

(By  Carl  Bernstein) 

Wben  Clay  Qubrlc  opened  his  Towpath 
Cycle  Shop  in  1966,  he  counted  three  or  four 
bicyclists  pedaling  home  from  work  on  a  busy 
weekday.  One  day  last  week,  more  than  60 
commuting  cyclists,  most  of  them  dressed  in 
business  suits  or  skirts,  passed  by  his  shop 
in  Georgetown  during  the  evening  rush  hour. 

They  are  among  a  rapidly  Increasing  num- 
ber of  persons  who.  In  cycUng  to  and  from 
work,  have  discovered  a  quicker,  cheaper, 
healthier,  nonpoUutlng  alternative  to  packed 
btises,  long  lines  of  creeping  automobiles, 
parking  safaris  and  Washington's  riish-hour 
taxlcab  shortage. 

The  bicycle  commuters — an  estimated  1 ,200 
of  them  In  the  Capital  area— represent  only 
one  phase,  however,  of  a  blke-rldlng  boom 
by  adults  In  Washington  and  other  big  cities. 


Despite  the  economic  downturn  that  Is 
hurting  other  retail  btislnesses.  bicycle 
dealers  here  and  elsewhere  report  that  sales 
have  reached  record  levels.  In  1969,  more  than 
7  million  bikes  were  sold  In  the  United 
States — twice  as  many  as  10  years  earlier. 

To  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of 
cyclists  here  (40.000  blkee  were  sold  In  the 
Washington  area  last  year),  a  two-mile 
stretch  of  Beach  Drive  In  Rock  Creek  Park 
Is  closed  to  automobUe  traffic  every  Sunday 
from  B  ajn.  to  6  p.m.  and  opened  to  hundreds 
of  bicyclists.  A  three-mile  bike  path,  one  of 
a  dozen  such  urban  traUs  In  the  United 
States  developed  with  federal  funds,  opened 
recently  In  Arimgton  County  and  Is  already 
often  overcrowded  with  cyclists. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  several  other  govern- 
ment agencies  have  Installed  bike  racks  for 
their  employees.  A  marked  "blkeway"  advises 
bicyclists  of  the  quickest  and  safest  way  to 
pedal  across  town  from  RFK  Stadium  to  the 
C&O  Canal  towpath.  True  Magazine  ("For 
Today's  Man")  has  decided  that  bicycling  la 
as  good  a  gauge  of  manhood  as.  say.  horse- 
power, and  features  a  cover  plctvire  and 
photo-eesay  this  month  on  "The  Growing 
Bike  Craze:  Everyone's  Rolling  Along." 

If  there  Is  any  lingering  doubt  that  a  bi- 
cycle renaissance  has  arrived,  such  notion 
might  be  dtsmlssed  by  the  black-and-white 
signs  now  being  posted  by  the  National  Park 
Service  along  roadways  In  Rock  Creek  Park. 
"All  persons  have  equal  rights  when  driving 
cars  or  riding  bikes,"  the  signs  proclaim. 

Like  other  bicycle  dealers  here.  Clay  Gubrlc 
attributes  the  cycling  boom  to  a  change  of 
Image  In  which  the  bicycle  Is  no  longer  re- 
garded aa  a  toy.  but  as  a  utilitarian  ma- 
chine— the  same  role  It  served  In  the  last 
decade  of  the  19th  century,  when  the  bicycle 
was  the  prlmairy  means  of  Individual  trans- 
portation m  American  cities,  except  for 
walking. 

Dating  to  the  early  1800s  In  Its  crudest 
form — a  hobbyhorse  with  wheels — the  bicycle 
by  1865  had  become  known  as  a  velocipede 
and  sported  a  huge  front  wheel,  above  which 
the  rider  was  perched  on  an  Iron  seat. 

The  big  front  wheel  was  fine  for  gaining 
speed,  but  the  precarious  position  atop  It 
often  resulted  In  "headers"  as  the  luckless 
rider  loet  his  balance  and  was  catapulted  for- 
ward. 

It  was  not  until  the  development  of  the 
safety  bicycle  In  1874  that  the  prototype  of 
today's  machine,  with  two  wheels  of  equal 
size  driven  by  a  chain  running  on  two  sprock- 
ets, was  marketed. 

Since  then,  the  bicycle  has  been  "the  sim- 
plest and  most  economical  means  of  per- 
sonal mechanical  transpwrt"  known  to  man. 
In  the  words  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca. 
"Everybody  seems  to  be  rediscovering  the 
bicycle  at  once."  says  Mel  Pinto,  owner  of 
Sports  and  Cycles  International  In  Arling- 
ton— a  shop  that,  like  Oubrlc's,  sells  pri- 
marily to  adults. 

"The  situation  Is  so  hectic  now."  says  Hal 
Weber,  manager  of  the  Chevy  Chase  Bicycle 
Service,  "that  there  U  a  shortage  of  bicycles 
throughout  the  country."  The  shortage  Is 
particularly  acute  among  the  sophisticated, 
10-speed  blkee— many  of  them  foreign 
made— that  are  gaining  popularity  with 
adults  because  of  their  light  weight,  potential 
speed  and  relative  pedaling  ease. 

The  lO-speed  machines  are  equipped  with 
a  much  wider  gear  raUo  than  either  three- 
speed  or  single-speed  bikes,  thus  enabling  the 
rider  to  maintain  a  constant  pedal  speed,  re- 
gardless of  grade  changes  and  wind  condi- 
tions. 

Judging  from  the  people  who  can  be  found 
pedaling  two-wheelers  through  the  streets 
of  Washington  on  almost  any  day,  bicyclists 
arc  stock  brokers  and  congressmen,  secre- 
taries and  lawyers,  students  and  government 
clerks,  librarians  and  teachers,  youngsters 
and  oldsters. 
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United  in  their  aversion  to  bad  weather, 
homicidal  motorists,  bicycle  thieves  and  ex- 
haust pollution  (so  noxious  that  daUy  sham- 
pooe  are  a  necessity  for  most  regular  riders) . 
^ey  regard  such  hazards  as  minor  compared 
to  what  they  consider  the  advantages  of 
cycUng. 

FASTEB   BT   BtKK 

"It's  faster  by  bike,"  says  Michael  Mul- 
roney  a  tax  attorney  who  estimates  he  has 
covered  more  than  2.800  miles  pedaimg  eight 
miles  twice  a  day  between  his  home  In  Alex- 
andria and  office  In  downtown  Washington. 

"I  can  beat  the  bus  by  16  to  20  minutes 
and  can  easily  equal  the  driving  time  by  car 
if  there's  heavy  traffic,  no  head  wind  and 
I'm  In  shape,"  he  says. 

Rep.  Bob  Eckhardt  (D-Tex.) ,  who  has  rid- 
den his  lightweight  English  bike  to  Capitol 
Hill  almost  every  workday  since  he  came  to 
Congress  In  1967,  finds  that  "you  see  things 
from  a  bike  that  you  dont  notice  m  a  car.' 

Eckhardt  usually  makes  a  leisurely  trip 
from  his  Georgetown  home  to  the  Hill  In 
about  25  minutes,  riding  alongside  the  Po- 
tomac River  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  then 
onto  the  sidewalk  next  to  the  Rettectlng 
Pool  ("by  that  beautiful  glade  of  trees'), 
across  the  Mall  and  Into  the  House  garage. 

"This  Is  a  great  city  for  bicycling,"  said 
Eckhardt.  66.  "The  terrain  la  Ideal.  But  the 
traffic  U  terrible."  he  adds,  urging  that  a 
bike  path  be  created  to  link  Rock  Creek 
Parkway  with  the  C&O  Canal— thua  avoiding 
the   Oeorgetovra   traffic  Jams. 

Like  many  cyclists,  Harry  Bernard,  an  au- 
ditor for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  took 
up  bicycling  on  the  advice  of  his  doctor. 

"He  told  me  to  try  either  cycling  or  jog- 
ging," recalls  Bernard,  61.  "I  tried  Jogging 
but  It  got  boring,  going  over  the  same  slow 
route  every  day.  Jogging  might  be  good  for 
you  but  you  feel  like  youTe  going  to  drop 
dead  any  minute. 

TOOK  SON'S  BIKX 
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"So  one  day  I  took  my  son's  bike  to  work. 
It  was  like  a  revelation.  I  went  through  the 
park  and  I  could  smell  the  trees.  I  pulled 
up  on  the  grass  to  look  at  the  ducks.  I'd 
been  cooped  up  on  the  car  for  so  long  I  for- 
got there  was  such  a  thing  as  honeysuckle." 
Since  then,  Bernard  has  learned  that  "on 
the  main  streets  you  can  thread  your  way 
through  the  traffic.  While  everybody's  lined 
up  for  three  blocks,  waiting  for  the  light  to 
change,  I  use  the  side  of  the  lane  and  zip 
right  up  front."  he  explains.  "When  I  drove 
a  car  to  work  I  would  get  mad  as  hell,  Just 
sitting  there  going  no  place.  Especially  when 
It  was  hot.  No  more." 

Por  Therese  Leplne.  a  secretary  In  the  of- 
fice of  Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R-Vt.).  heat 
and  rain  are — except  for  traffic — the  major 
obstacles  to  bicycle  commuting. 

"The  rain  you  can't  do  much  about,"  she 
says.  "I  keep  a  change  of  clothes  at  the 
office  and  wear  shorts  when  I  ride  on  hot 
days" — a  solution  used  by  many  bicycle 
commuters. 

Not  all  serious  cyclists  are  commuters,  of 
course.  Many,  like  John  Plynn,  51,  prefer 
long-distance  cycle  touring  or  hostellng  to 
pedaling  on  their  home  turf. 

"There's  no  better  way  to  see  the  country 
than  on  a  bicycle,"  says  Flynn,  a  desk  clerk 
at  the  Fairfax  Hotel  who  cycles  to  New  Eng- 
land each  summer. 

"I  dont  like  to  hurry.  I  usually  take 
about  three  days  to  go  to  my  family's  home 
in  Rhode  Island,  then  another  three  or  four 
days  to  New  Hampshire.  I've  never  taken  the 
same  route  twice.  I  like  to  wake  up  In  the 
morning  and  say:  Well,  which  way  should 
I  go  today?" 

The  bicycle's  role  as  a  nonpoUutlng  mode 
of  transport  seems  to  go  unnoticed  by  few 
riders.  Indeed,  many  cyclists  harbor  fierce 
antipathy  for  what  they  regard  as  an  auto- 
mobUe culture  that  Is  choking  the  nation 
with  fumes,  speed,  noise  and  concrete. 


"There  are  more  and  more  klda  my  age 
who  are  rebelling  against  cars  and  buaea." 
maintains  Jude  Sanches,  21.  who  commutes 
by  bike  from  her  ArUngton  home  to  her  Job 
as  a  sales  clerk  at  Peterson's  Warehouse  In 
Georgetown. 

"It's  like  why  poUute  the  air  and  contrib- 
ute to  buUdlng  more  highways  when  It* 
more  fvm  to  bike  In  the  first  place?"  she 
asks. 

Miss  Sanches,  who  says  she  gladly  gave  up 
hitchhiking  for  blcycUng.  U  among  a  growing 
group  of  cyclists  who  regard  pedaling  as  an 
almost  poUtlcal  act  and  Inevitably  flash  the 
two-fingered  peace  symbol  upon  encoun- 
tering another  person  on  a  bike. 

While  exhilarating,  cycUng  on  MetropoU- 
tan  Washington's  streeU  can  also  be  some- 
what terrifying,  which  Is  why  Miss  Sanches 
rides  to  work  on  a  path  adjacent  to  some 
unused  railroad  tracks  In  ArUngton.  instead 
of  on  Lee  Highway. 

"Too  many  drivers  don't  believe  bicycles 
have  a  right  on  the  road,"  she  says,  echoing 
the  single  complaint  most  often  heard  from 
blcycUsts.  "They  lean  out  their  windows  and 
curse  at  you,  or  they  honk  their  horns  and 
proceed  to  run  you  off  the  shoulder  of  the 
road." 

Por  Just  such  reasons.  Clay  Gubrlc,  former 
City  CouncUwoman  Polly  Shackleton  and 
other  bicycle  advocates  have  urged  that  cer- 
tain streets  be  designated  for  blcycUng  and 
closed  almost  permanently  to  automobUe 
traffic. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  such  action, 
some  members  of  the  bicycling  minority  are 
becoming  more  militant. 

Recently,  the  driver  of  a  big  Bulck  Riviera, 
within  plain  view  of  one  of  the  park  serv- 
ice's antidiscrimination  signs,  forced  a  cy- 
clist off  the  road  and.  according  to  the  bike 
rider,  drove  off  laughmg. 

At  a  stoplight  half  a  mile  ahead,  the 
cyclist  caught  up  with  the  Riviera.  Dls- 
mountmg  from  his  trusty  10-speed  steed. 
the  rider  purposefully  walked  up  to  the  car 
and  proceeded  to  kick  a  good-sized  dent  In 
the  rear  fender. 

The  motorist,  caught  In  traffic  on  a  road 
too  narrow  to  make  a  U-t\irn,  watched  help- 
lessly as  the  pedal  power  advocate  remounted 
his  bike,  clenched  hla  fist  and  headed  off  Into 
the  opposite  direction  with  the  words  "Ride 
On." 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 
TRACK  STAR  SMASHES  WORLD'S 
HURDLE  RECORD 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  a  great  athletic  feat  per- 
formed recently  by  a  fine  young  man  who 
not  only  represents  his  school  and  State 
but  also  is  an  example  of  young  man- 
hood. ^  .,  - 

On  Saturday,  June  20,  Ralph  Mann  of 
the  Brlgham  Young  University  track 
team  smashed  the  Drake  University  sta- 
dium record,  the  NCAA  meet  record,  the 
collegiate  record,  the  American  record, 
and  the  world  record  when  he  ran  the 
440-yard  hurdles  in  48.8  seconds. 

The  previous  world  record  in  the  high 
hurdles  was  49.3  seconds  held  by  Gert 
Potgieter  of  South  Africa.  This  record 
was  set  in  1960  and  was  the  oldest  world 
record  in  the  track  and  field  record 
books  imtil  Mr.  Mann  broke  it. 

This  young  man,  20  years  old.  Is  only 
in  his  Junior  year  at  BYU.  Surprisingly, 
when  he  graduated  from  high  school,  no 
university  except  Brigham  Young  of- 
fered him  a  chance  to  participate  on 
their  team.  Since  coming  to  BYU  he  tied 
the  American  record  last  year  at  the 
NCAA  finals  and  also  won  the  440-yard 


hurdles  at  the  AAU  track  meet  in  1969. 
He  has  certainly  been  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise for  £dl  concerned. 

In  high  school,  Mr.  Mann  often  ran 
against  Wayne  Collett,  from  UCLA,  but 
was  never  able  to  beat  him.  On  the  day 
Mr.  Mann  broke  all  the  records,  it  was 
Mr.  Collett  who  challenged  him  and 
pushed  him  on  to  win. 

His  BYU  coach,  Clarence  Roblson,  has 
said  he  has  never  coached  an  athlete 
with  such  dedication  to  the  sport  as  Mr. 
Mann  has. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Ralph 
Mann  on  this  great  accomplishment  and 
wish  him  continued  success  in  all  his 
endeavors,  athletic  or  otherwise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  the  recordbreaklng  accomplish- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Bill  Coltrln 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CoTTCAK  Ace   Smashxs  Wokld   Hukdl*  R«c- 

OBO— Makn  Rtws  Et»nt  iw  48.8  AT  NCAA 

Track  Todknet 

(By  BlU  Coltrln) 

Doss  MoiNM.  Iowa. — Incredible  Ralph  Mann 
of  Brtgham  Young  University  smashed  the 
Drake  University  stadium  record,  the  NCAA 
meet  record,  the  cc^eglate  reowd,  the  Ameri- 
can record— AND— the  world  record  here 
Saturday  when  he  ran  the  440  yard  hurdles 

In  48.8.  „    ^  , 

The  University  of  CaUfomla  at  Berkeley 
won  Its  first  national  championship  In  48 
years  when  the  Bears  used  a  terrific  corps 
of  sprlntMS  to  run  up  40  points. 

Brlgham  Yovmg  Umverslty,  Kansas  and 
Oregon  aU  scored  36  points  and  tied  for  sec- 
ond place.  Following  them  were  Washington 
State  with  31.  Oregon  State  31,  Vlllanova  26. 
UCLA  24.  Texas  El  Paso  22.  and  USC  22. 
aacKivaa  ovation 

Mann,  only  a  Junior  at  BYU.  21  years  old 
and  married  less  than  a  month  ago,  received 
a  standing,  howimg  ovation  from  the  15.000 
fans  gathered  here  to  watch  the  finest  col- 
legians in  the  NCAA  championships. 

These  are  the  records  Mann  broke— sta- 
dium, 49.4  (held  previously  by  Mann) ;  col- 
legiate and  NCAA.  49.6  (held  previously  by 
Mann  and  Rex  Cawley  of  USC):  American, 
49.6  (previously  held  by  Cawley  and  Mann); 
world,  49.3  (previously  held  by  Gert  Pot- 
gieter of  South  Africa  set  in  1960) . 

"I  was  80  shaky  I  could  hardly  climb  Into 
the  blocks."  Mann  said  after  his  world  rec- 
ord raoe.  "I  was  Just  afraid  I  was  going  to 
lose.  But  once  I  got  going,  I  lost  the  Jitter*. 

"I  got  h""  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
hurdles."  Mann  said  of  his  struggle  with 
UCLA's  Wayne  OoUett  who  finished  seocHid. 

"That's  a  fabulous  track."  Mann  smiled 
as  he  analyzed  Drake  University's  Tartan 
oval,  "and  I  dont  know  what  I  might  have 
run  If  It  hadnt  rained." 

Mann,  who  watched  a  driving  rainstorm 
drench  the  nmners  Ui  the  3,000  met« 
steeplechase,  made  a  change  of  equipment 
before  his  race.  He  changed  to  longer  spikes 
because  he  felt  the  footing  might  be  a  little 
tricky  on  the  soggy,  artificial  track.  He  ob- 
viously dldnt  slip. 

CHANOSS  BOTJTINI 

He  also  decided  to  cut  down  one  hurdle 
on  his  13 -step  routme.  He  only  went  six  of 
the  10  htirdles  with  13  steps  in  between  and 
then  ran  the  last  four  with  15  steps.  Before 
the  race  he  had  planned  to  go  the  first  seven 
hurdles  with  13  steps. 

Two  other  hurdlers,  Collett  of  UCLA  and 
West  WlUlams  of  San  Diego  State,  were  fig- 
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ured  to  b«at  Mann  by  most  of 
experts   around  Des  Moln«8. 

WUlUms  never  was  a  threat, 
tremendovis  quarter-mUer.  led 
burdlee  until  the  superior  hurdling 
Mann  paid  off. 

AI.SO   TOPS   KARK 


wo^ld  record  as 

came  back 

to  victory 


then 
UCLA 


oi 


second  in 
of  competl- 
on  his  first 
the  process, 
the  basis  of 
Paul   Hsgler 

third. 
Jan  Johnson 
7,  tying  the 
'3  mark  will 
r)unaway  from 
downhill. 


Collett  also  bettered  the 
he  finished  In  49.3.  Collett 
to  run  a  44.5  lap  In  leading 
In  the  mile  relay. 

BTU's  Alttl  Alarotu  finished 
the  pole  vault  after  five  hour) 
tlon.  Alarotu  cleared  17  feet 
attempt,  injuring  his  heel  In 
He  was  awarded  second  place 
fewer  misses.  Texas  El  Paso's 
also  cleared  17  feet  and  flnish<d 

The  winner  in  the  event  was 
of    Kansas    who   said    over    17 
NCAA  record.  However.  Johnso^ 
not  be  allowed  because  the 
which  he  Jumped  ran  slightly 

WSLX5   fTNlSHKS  FIT  'H 

Doug  Wells  of  the  Unlversitj  of  Utah  ran 
the  fastest  1500  meters  by  25  seconds  that 
be  has  ever  run  in  his  life  to  capture  fifth 
place  In  the  10-event  decathlon 

On  Saturday  Wells  also  htul 
lln  throw  of  his  life  and  was  a 
young  man  after  the  meet. 

He  would  like  to  compete  in 
week,  but.   he  said,  "I  am  a 
with  a  family  and  unless  I  find 
I  won't  be  going."  His  Saturday 
like  this:  110  meter  high  hurdles 
cufl,  147-8>4;  pole  vault.  9-6Vj 
1,500  meters,  4:53.1. 

Another  two  records  went  dc  wn  the  drain, 
one  almost  literally,  as  well  as  figuratively. 
In  a  drenching,  almost  flood:  ng  rainstorm 
Sidney  Sink  of  Bowling  Oresn  broke  the 
steeplechase  record  when  he  ran  8:40.9.  This 
breaks  the  NCAA  meet  record  of  8:44.4  set 
by  Jim  Barkley  of  Oregon  Stale  in  1969. 

HUroUET   TAKZS   fTT  rH 

Dave  Hlndley.  who  ran  this  3,000  meter 
steeplechase  qualifying  on  Tiursday.  took 
second  in  the  sLx-mile  Friday,  stayed  tough 
and  durable  as  he  took  flfth|  for  Brigbam 
Toung  University. 

The  other  NCAA  meet  recAd  went  to  a 
freshman.  Steve  Prefontalne  o:  Oregon,  who 
blazed  out  a  13:22.0  three-mil(  .  The  old  rec- 
ord was  13:38  8  set  by  CSerjj  Undgren  of 
Washington  State. 


ABM.   MIRV.   SALT. 
NUCLEAR  ARMS 
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,he  best  Jave- 
lappy,  husky, 

the  AAU  next 

working  man 

some  mcmey 

scores  went 

16.5:  dis- 

avelm,  191-9; 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Anns  Conti-ol.  Interna- 
tional Law.  and  Organizaticn.  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairrian.  will  hold 
a  further — and  perhaps  flnaj — hearing  in 
the  series  on  ABM,  MERV;  SALT,  and 
the  Nuclear  Arms  Race  at  10  ajn.  on 
June  29.  The  witnesses  will  be  Dr.  Sid- 
ney D.  Drell.  deputy  director,  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center,  and  Dr.  M.  L. 
Goldberger,  professor  physips.  Princeton 
University.  The  hearing  ^ill  be  public 
and  will  be  held  in  room  4221,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  | 

This  morning  I  issued  a  itatement  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  for  tlii^  hearing  and 
releasing  the  texts  of  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Drell  and  Dr.  Goldberg- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  and  the  letters  f i  om  Dr.  Drell 
and  Dr.  Goldberger  be  p^ted  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objecticb,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  ip  the  Rkcorb, 
as  follows: 


the  scores  of  Statement  bt  Senator  Auest  Gorx 

On  June  4  Dr.  John  Foster.  Director  of  De- 
1  )ut  CoUett.  a  fense  Research  and  Engineering,  in  testi- 
through  six  mony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Con- 
class  of  trol.  International  Law  and  Organization  re- 
ferred to  an  ad  hoc  panel  of  scientists,  head- 
ed by  Dr.  Lawrence  H.  O'Neill  of  Columbia 
University,  which  had  reviewed  the  Admin- 
istration FY  1971  plans  for  the  Safeguard 
antlballlstlc  missile  system.  Dr.  Foster  told 
the  Subcommittee  that  the  O'Neill  panel 
had  reported  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
that  the  equipment  proposed  for  the  Safe- 
guard system  would.  In  Dr.  Foster's  words, 
"do  the  Job  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
wants  to  do."  The  clear  implication  of  Dr. 
Poster's  statement  was  that  the  panel  sup- 
ported the  Pentagon's  arguments  Justifying 
the  next  phase  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  sys- 
tem. 

Following  Dr.  Foster's  testimony  two  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  O'Neill  panel 
challenged  Dr.  Poster's  description  of  the 
panel's  role  and  took  direct  issue  with  his 
characterization  of  the  panel's  findings.  In 
this  connection.  I  am  releasing  the  text  of 
letters  to  this  effect  which  I  have  received 
from  two  members  of  the  O'Neill  panel.  Dr. 
Sidney  D.  I>rell.  Deputy  Director.  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center,  and  Dr.  M.  L. 
Goldberger,  Professor  of  Physics,  Princeton 
University. 

In  view  of  the  serious  Issues  raised  by 
these  two  noted  physicists  regarding  Dr. 
Foster's  testimony  and  the  activities  of  the 
O'Neill  panel,  the  Subcommittee  has  invited 
I>r.  DreU  and  Dr.  Goldberger  to  testify  in 
public  session.  Both  men  have  accepted  and 
on  June  29  the  Subcommittee  will  hear  their 
comments  on  Dr.  Poster's  testimony  and 
their  views  on  Safeguard  Phase  II.  The  hear- 
ing will  begin  at  10:00  A.M.  and  will  be 
held  in  Room  4221,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Princston  UNTvxRsrrr,  Depart- 
ment OF  Phtsics,  Joseph  Henrt 
Laroratoribs. 

PHnceton,  NJ.,  June  11. 1970. 
Hon  AI3ERT  Gore, 
VS.  Senate. 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  I  am  writing  to  you 
in  connection  with  the  testimony  before  your 
committee  presented  by  Dr.  John  Foster  on 
4  June. 

Although  I  have  not  seen  Dr.  Poster's  testi- 
mony.  I    have    been    Informed    that    I   was 
named  as  a  member  of  a  panel  chaired  by  Dr. 
AND       THE     Lawrence  O'Neill  whose  report  was  described 
jApi;  by  Dr.  Foster  as  follows:        .  .  the  report 

^"^  was  sent   to   the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 

what  It  said  was  that  this  equipment  will  do 
the  Job  the  Department  of  Defense  wants 
to  do." 

I  can  only  presume  that  the  implication 
here  is  that  our  panel  supported  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  Dr.  Foster  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  Justifying  the  next 
phase  of  Safeguard  to  your  committee. 

The  report  took  no  such  position.  We  were 
not  presented  with  a  definite  deployment 
proposal  with  stated  objectives  against  which 
systems  pferforming  could  be  measured.  Our 
guidelines  were  only  the  original  objectives 
for  the  Safeg\iard  deployment  made  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  14  March  1969,  and  certain 
budgetary  and  schedule  limitations.  We 
analyzed  certain  alternative  deployment  op- 
tions designed  to  maximize.  Insofar  as  pKDe- 
sible,  the  effectlveneas  of  defense  against 
varloua  threats.  We  did  not  address  the 
question  of  the  wisdom  of  continuing  to 
obligate  funds  for  ABM  nor  were  we  asked  to 
recommend  a  level  of  ftmdlng  for  a  next 
phase  of  deployment. 

The  extent  to  which  any  of  the  deploy- 
ment options  considered  by  the  Panel  meet 
The  President's  announced  objectives  is  dis- 
cussed In  detAll  In  the  report  which  is  claasl- 


fled  Secret.  I  can  therefore  not  describe  them 
here  but  would  strongly  urge  you  to  request 
a  copy  of  the  Panel  report  submitted  to  Sec- 
retary Laird  on  27  January  1970. 

I  have  spoken  publicly  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  next  phase  of   Safeguard   deploy- 
ment  and   would   be  happy  to  submit  my 
views  to  you  In  writing  or  In  person. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  li.  Goldberger. 

SLAC, 
Stanford.  Calif.,  June  S.  1970. 
Hon.  AI3ERT  Gore, 
U.S.  Senate. 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  In  his  testimony  of 
Jime  4,  1970  before  your  subcommittee  Dr. 
John  Foster,  DDRE,  Introduced  my  name  as 
a  participant  in  a  study*  that  he  Initiated 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  him  on  various 
possible  Safeguard  ABM  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  make  as  clear 
as  I  can  what  were  the  scope  and  limits  of 
the  activity  undertaken  by  this  ad  hoc  panel 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Poster's 
remarks  indicate  that  we  made  recommen- 
dations which  m  fact  we  did  not  make.  Of 
course  these  points  would  be  totally  clear  If 
the  panel  report,  submitted  to  Secretary 
Laird  on  January  27,  1970  and  classified 
Secret,  were  made  available  to  you  and  your 
subcommittee. 

1)  The  panel  was  asked  for  its  advice  on 
the  basis  of  scientific,  technical,  schedule, 
and  budgetary  considerations  only,  and  on 
the  assumption  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, after  review,  decided  to  continue  to 
approve  the  obligating  of  additional  funds 
tor  baUlstic  missile  defense.  We  were  spe- 
cifically not  asked  to  Judge  the  wisdom  of 
such  an  assumed  decision  nor  were  we  asked 
to  advise  on  a  sensible  or  desirable  level 
of  the  additional  funds. 

2)  Dr.  Foster  remarks  during  his  testimony 
that  ".  .  .  the  report  was  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  what  It  said  was  that 
this  equipment  wUl  do  the  Job  that  th« 
Department  of  Defense  wants  to  do."  That 
is  an  incorrect  statement  since  the  report 
contains  no  such  far-reaching  conclusion. 
What  we  did  say  in  our  report  is  classified 
Secret  and  therefore  I  cannot  elaborate 
further  here;  I  do  so  under  separate  cover. 

3)  Dr.  Poster  remarked  that  "they  had 
some  recommendations  and,  for  example, 
they  would  like  to  add  the  smaller  radars,  a 
decision  we  had  already  made  or  at  least 
they  concurred  In  that  decision."  Along  with 
most  supporters  as  well  as  opponents  of  the 
Safeguard  program  we  did  indeed  support 
the  work  on  further  development  of  the 
technologies  based  on  smaller  radars  for  an 
effective  hard  point  defense  of  Mlnuteman — 
but  the  question  of  whether  these  are  to  be 
added  to  Safeguard  hardware  or  are  to  replace 
it  entirely  for  accomplishing  this  mission 
was  not  addressed. 

4)  On  May  6,  1970,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
testifying  concerning  the  Administration's 
proposed  expansion  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
(Chairman — George  Mahon  of  Texas)  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  (Chairman — 
George  Mahon)  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  testimony  was  given  In  closed 
session  and  both  the  formal  testimony  and 
the  discussion  following  It  were  at  the  Secret 
level.  By  separate  mall  I  am  sending  you  a 
copy  of  my  full  statement.  I  believe  the 
transcript  of  this  hearing  will  soon  be 
printed.  In  the  meantime  I  would  like  to 
quote  several  unclassified  paragraphs  from 
this  testimony  to  make  my  own  views  clear 


•Chaired  by  Dr.  Lawrence  H.  O'Neill,  Presi- 
dent. Riverside  Research  Institute,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Electrical  Engineering,  on  leave  of 
absence,  Columbia  University. 
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In  the  light  of  Dr.  Poster's  testimony  (italics 
added  for  present  emphasis) : 

"Here  I  ask  only  whether  Safeguard  can 
accomplish  an  assigned  mission  of  protecting 
Mlnuteman. 

"My  answer  In  substance  Is  NO.  There 
have  been  extensive  studies,  and  I  believe  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  all  now  recognize  that 
Safeguard,  even  loorking  perfectly,  and  with 
a  full  nationwide  Phase  II  deployment  cost- 
ing about  $10  billion  can  be  effective  in  pre- 
serving 300  Minuteman  missiles,  which  is 
deemed  adequate  as  a  retaliatory  force, 
against  only  a  very  narrow  band  of  models  of 
an  assumed  Soviet  strike. 

"The  trouble  with  Safeguard  for  "hard 
point  defense"  of  the  Mlnuteman  system  Is 
that  It  Is  built  exclusively  of  radar  and  mis- 
sile components  that  were  engineered  for  a 
city  defense  In  the  old  Sentinel  system." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Today  I  am  here  to  oppose  strongly  the 
proposed  expansion  not  only  because  of  the 
known  technical  Inadequacies  but  because, 
m  fact,  we  have  yet  to  gain  any  of  the  ex- 
perience motivating  the  Phase  I  decision  that 
was  promised  as  part  of  a  phased  deployment 
program.  At  this  time  no  equipment  Is  In 
place,  no  parts  of  the  system  are  complete, 
and  Indeed  Its  operating  capability  under  a 
major  attack  is  stlU  \inder  study.  What  then 
have  we  learned  to  support  the  expanded 
deployment? 

"All  analyses  of  which  I  am  aware  make 
it  clear  that  if  defense  of  Minuteman  is  the 
principal  or  sole  mission  of  Safeguard,  its 
further  deployment  cannot  be  justified.  As 
I  hope  to  have  convinced  you.  It  simply  falls 
to  respond  to  the  Soviet  threats  postulated 
by  the  Pentagon.  What  I  recommend  Is  mov- 
ing ahead  vigorously  with  the  development 
work  on  alternative  technologies  that  we 
know  at  present  can  perform  the  hard  point 
defense  more  effectively  and  economically 
In  the  mid  to  late  1970'b,  If  needed." 


"The  Safeguard  technology  as  we  have 
argued  Is  not  well  matched  to  the  mission 
of  hard  point  defense  of  Mlnuteman,  nor  to 
that  of  providing  a  thin  area  umbrella.  What 
worries  me  is  that  the  technology  of  Safe- 
guard is  best  suited  for  providing  a  thick 
city  defense  If  It  Ls  deployed  extensively  and 
with  the  shorter  range  Sprint  Interceptors 
near  to  the  cities  In  order  to  back  up  the 
long  range  Spartans.  An  evolution  in  this 
direction,  though  technologically  attractive, 
would  be  coxinter  to  the  President's  ex- 
pressed goals  and  must  be  resisted  In  order 
to  avoid  escalation  of  the  arms  race  to  higher 
levels  of  cost  as  well  as  of  potential  destruc- 
tlveness. 

"In  his  speech  of  April  23,  Dr.  Poster  spoke 
persuasively  of  our  need  to  take  "R&D 
hedges"  In  order  to  combat  the  great  asym- 
metry between  the  USA  and  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  result  of  their  secrecy  versus  our  open- 
ness in  government  programs.  I  support  such 
R&D  hedges  as  vital.  What  I  oppose — and 
this  Is  the  thnist  of  my  testimony — is  the 
pressure  to  tinn  such  R&D  hedges  into  de- 
ployment decisions  even  if  the  results  of  the 
R&b  have  shown  that  the  system  is  Ineffec- 
tive and  wasteful  of  resources.  I  believe  my 
testimony  Indicates  that  the  Congress  should 
resist  that  unwise  further  evolution  of  Safe- 
guard. 

"We  must  stop  this  heedless  race  soon  and 
the  best  place  to  start  is  by  stopping  systems 
such  as  Safeguard  that  at  best,  as  I  have 
discussed,  are  wasteful.  Ineffective,  and  ex- 
pensive. At  worst  they  further  propel  the 
arms  race  by  the  action-reaction  phenome- 
non described  above." 

I  am  available  and  would  be  happy  to  dls- 
oxuss  In  full  my  views  on  ABM  and  the  Safe- 
g^uard  program  with  you  and  the  Committee. 
Very  truly  yours, 

SmNET  D.  Dreix, 
Professor  and  Deputy  Director. 


NIXON— THE  NEW  ARCHITECT  FOR 
PEACE— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
DOMINICK 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMmicK)  spoke  before  a  Republican 
audience  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Saturday, 
June  9,  1970.  ffis  speech  brings  into  per- 
spective many  of  the  current  issues  being 
discussed  in  governmental  circles. 

In  the  daily  sway  of  debate  and  rebut- 
tal, when  emotion  as  well  as  reason  are 
atuned  to  specific  legislative  proposals, 
it  requires  a  remarkable  understanding 
of  the  constant  forward  movement  of 
American  policy  at  home  and  abroad  to 
sense  the  relevancy  of  each  issue  as  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  American  destiny. 

It  is  with  this  fundamental  concept 
in  mind  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  reviewed  the  horizon  to- 
ward which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  moving  our  country.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  Senate  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  read  the  Senator's  timely 
remarks. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ndcon — the  New  Abchttect  for  Peace 

Our  Nation  continues  to  boll  In  the  dis- 
cussion and  dissent  over  UjS.  foreign  policy. 
Those  of  us  in  public  life  have  been  analyzed, 
dissected,  and  catalogued  in  ornltholo^cal 
temas  by  the  media  and  the  public  over  Viet- 
nam. As  clrcimastances  and  crisis  localities 
change,  the  doves  become  hawks  and  the 
hawks  become  doves,  further  scrambling  the 
plctvire.  "American  Isolationism,"  the  con- 
servative trade  mark  prior  to  World  War  n, 
has  become  the  liberal  rallying  cry.  "C\irblng 
the  powers  of  the  President,"  initiated  by 
Senator  Brlcker  of  Ohio  in  the  1950'8  and 
castigated  by  the  then  liberal  intervention- 
ists, has  been  translated  by  the  new  Demo- 
cratic leadership  Into  a  magic  password, 
enunciated  with  much  heat  but  little  light. 
Senators  have  become  Instant  generals,  news 
columnists — tacticians,  and  generals— ^)oll- 
tlclans. 

Furthermore,  a  new  element  has  been 
added.  Large  numbers  of  college  students 
have  appeared  in  Washington,  intent  on  ex- 
pressing their  Concerns  over  world  affairs, 
and  events  in  Southeast  Asia  in  particular. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  are  sincere,  cour- 
teous, and  well  behaved.  Their  manner  of 
dress  and  their  verbal  expressions  seem  typi- 
cal of  college  campuses  all  across  the  coun- 
try. There  have  been  a  few  exceptions,  of 
course. 

I've  had  quite  a  few  groups  of  college  stu- 
dents— both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students,  as  well  as  some  college  professors — 
who  have  met  with  me  and  my  staff.  Be- 
tween my  wife,  Nancy,  and  myself,  we  have 
had  personal  conununlcation  with  groups  of 
these  young  people — both  at  my  office  and  at 
ovir  home — for  a  dozen  hours  or  more  In  aU. 
Members  of  my  office  staff  have  spent  at  least 
five  times  that  much  time  with  them,  and 
there  has  been  reasonably  good  communica- 
tion back  and  forth,  even  though  we  didn't 
always  agree  on  all  points  or  even  on  how 
to  reach  those  points. 

However,  the  broad  picture  of  Nixon  as  the 
architect  for  a  new  foreign  policy  has  been 
Ignored,  overlooked  or  forgotten  by  these 
groups  and  by  many  others  in  our  country. 

His  steps  have  already  had  extraordinary 
significance  and  when  put  Into  perspective 
should  clear  the  air  for  many.  Let  me  Just 
mention   a   few   points   which   seem   to   be 


widely  overlooked  amidst  the  shouting  and 
sign-waving. 

First  of  aU,  In  the  so-caUed  Nixon  Doctrine, 
which  he  enunciated  In  his  Guam  speech,  the 
President  called  for  a  lower  profile  of  Amer- 
ican participation  In  the  affairs  of  other 
countries  around  the  world.  This  Is  the  first 
time  we've  done  that  In  10  years.  During  the 
entire  decade  of  the  sixties,  we've  been  In- 
jecting ourselves  Into  the  affairs  of  other 
areas  of  the  world.  Now  the  President  has  said 
to  the  World  that  America  Is  going  to  have 
a  lower  degree  of  vlslbUlty  without  totally 
withdrawing.  He  assiired  our  allies  and  our 
enemies  that  we  would  continue  to  meet  our 
commitments  If  necessary,  but  that  our 
method  of  doing  so  would  rely  far  more  ex- 
plicitly on  their  own  defense  efforts. 

The  President  spelled  out  this  doctrine 
clearly  In  his  message  to  Congress  on  our 
foreign  poUcy  for  the  1970'8.  He  said:  "We 
shall  furnish  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance when  requested  smd  as  appropriate." 
And  he  also  said:  "We  shall  look  to  the  na- 
tion directly  threatened  to  assume  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  providing  the  man- 
power for  Its  defense." 

The  President  cautioned  that  we  mtist  be 
careful  to  strike  a  proper  balance.  If  we  do 
too  Uttle,  other  nations  may  lose  the  neoes- 
sary  will  to  conduct  their  own  defense  and 
become  disheartened  about  the  prospects  for 
their  own  economic  and  poUtlcal  develop- 
ment. But  If  we  do  too  much,  we  promote 
dependence  rather  than  Independence. 

In  line  with  that  doctrine,  the  President 
had  a  re-evaluatlon  made  of  our  defense 
commitments  world-wide,  conmiltments 
made,  I  should  point  out,  by  civUians,  not 
by  the  military,  and  many  of  them  by  Sen- 
ator Pulbrlght,  who  Is  now  protesting  so 
vigorously.  As  soon  as  Nixon  took  office  In 
January,  1969,  he  Initiated  an  In-depth  re- 
view of  our  military  posture.  Including  a 
thorough  examination  of  our  general  pur- 
pose forces.  This  study  explored  Just  what 
our  Interests  are.  the  potential  threats  to 
those  Interests,  the  capabilities  of  our  allies 
both  with  and  without  our  assistance,  and 
the  relationship  of  various  strategies  to  do- 
mestic priorities. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies,  we  now  have 
adopted  a  defense  strategy  which  is  signifi- 
cantly different  from  that  which  character- 
ized the  1960'8.  Instead  of  funding  a  defense 
capabUity  for  handling  two  and  one-half  con- 
ventional wars  simultaneously,  the  strategy 
under  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations. President  Nixon  decided  that  this  is 
no  longer  a  viable  course,  and  that  we  should 
reduce  our  conventional  military  defense 
strategy  to  a  one  and  one-half  conventional 
war  capability.  This  would  give  us  the  abil- 
ity to  meet  a  major  Communist  conventional 
attack  in  either  Europe  or  Asia,  and  simul- 
taneously contend  with  a  smaU  contin- 
gency elsewhere. 

This  decision  involves  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  our  overall  defense  forces  and  a 
corresponding  reduction  In  our  defense  ex- 
penditures. Defense  exp>endltures  in  the  18 
months  of  Nixon's  administration  have  been 
cut  9  billion  dollars.  In  the  1971  budget,  for 
the  first  time  in  twelve  years  this  country  will 
be  spending  more  for  domestic  programs  than 
for  defense  programs.  This  Is  an  enormous 
step  forward  In  re-evaluatlng  our  course  In 
order  to  deal  with  the  priorities  we  have  here 
at  home. 

Another  major  move  toward  peace  can  be 
seen  in  Nixon's  Initiatives  In  the  SALT  talks. 
These  talks  were  started  In  Helsinki  and  are 
continuing  in  Vienna.  Whether  we  can  reach 
agreement  and  what  areas  an  agreement  will 
reach  are  still  clouded,  but  the  chances  of 
developing  some  format  for  arms  limitation 
seem  good.  Agreements  so  arrived  at  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  further  substantial  re- 
duction In  defense  expenditures.  As  a  fall- 
out from  these  Initiatives,  we  have  resumed 
talks  with  the  Red  Chmese  In  Warsaw.  The 
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R«<1  Chinese,  facing  Imminent  fanger  along 
their  northern  border  from  the  kj.S.S.R.,  de- 
cided that  they  could  not  aftoad  to  cut  off 
all  communication  with  the  Uiited  States 
wblla  we  were  meeting  with  Ithe  Soviets. 
Hence.  like  Avis,  we  are  now  aumber  3  In 
the  Red  Chinese  catalogue  of  enemies,  In- 
stead  of  number  1  as  we  had  bqen  for  years. 

The  next,  and  yery  Important  {Mint  Is  that 
we've  reversed  the  course  of  our  Involvement 
In  Vietnam.  The  Prealdent  already  has  with- 
drawn 115.000  of  our  troops  frotn  there  and 
has  continued  strengthening  tha  South  Viet- 
namese forces.  He  has  promised  to  withdraw 
160.000  more  troops  before  Mav,  1971.  The 
Cambodian  sorties  constituted!  a  military 
maneuver  against  enemy  bases  tio  reduce  the 
possibilities  of  attacks  on  our  rear  while  we 
are  simultaneously  disengaging  our  own 
forces  and  building  up  the  capability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese.  It  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful, resulting  In  the  captiire  of  more  arma 
and  equipment  than  were  seized  during  all  of 
last  year  in  all  of  South  Vletna^.  As  a  side 
effect.  It  has  substantially  curtaUed  the  North 
Vietnamese  ability  to  continue  its  aggres- 
sion against  other  Asian  nations!  Our  groimd 
forces  will  be  withdrawn  prior  to  July  1,  as 
the  President  has  stated.  To  dat«,  he  has  met 
every  commitment  he  has  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  concerning  what  he  totends  to  do 
with  regard  to  troop  levels  wltiiln  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia.  I'm  convinced  he  wUl 
continue  to  meet  or  exceed  his  timetable. 

Another  Important  point  ha4  been  over- 
looked in  much  of  the  public  ^lacuaslon  of 
the  situation  In  Vietnam.  The  |  present  Ad- 
ministration has  explored  and  is  exploring 
every  means  of  engaging  the  Nofth  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Viet  Cong  In  serious  negotia- 
tions— In  the  public  talks  in  Paifs.  In  private 
conversations,  and  through  reliable  third  par- 
ties. While  doing  so,  In  order  to  demonstrate 
our  willingness  to  wind  down  the  war.  the 
President  ordered  a  reduction  Jin  the  level 
of  our  military  operations  In  yletnam.  He 
continued  the  bombing  halt  In 
our  tactical  air  B-Sa  operations 
reduced  by  over  35-percent. 

These  facts  seem  to  have 
many  of  the  President's  critics 
"Peace  Now." 

Who  do  you  know  who  is  m 
I  know  of  no  one.  But  what  doj  these  critics 
nsean  by  peace?  A  Caechoalovailan  kind  of 
peace?    A    North     Korean    kin 
Cul>an  kind   of  peace?   A  Tl 
peace? 

Would  an  Immediate  unllate 
Vietnam  bring  anyone  real 
shows  that  whenever  possible,  t 
the  Red  Chlnse  probe  other  te: 
large  their  own  domination.  At 
the  most  critically  explosive  are4  Is  the  Mid 
die  East.  If  the  Soviets  mlsilculate  the 
strength  of  the  mood  of  American  Isolation- 
ism and  dissent  over  Vietnam  aqd  Cambodia, 
their  adventurism  in  that  bolUng  cauldron 
will  undoubtedly  be  encouraged  rather  than 
discouraged.  Such  mlscalculatlob  could  pose 
an  extraordinarily  grave  threat  t^  world  peace 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  Pr^ldent. 

Very  few  of  these  points  were  even  recog- 
nizable as  far  as  the  student  croups  I  met 
with  were  concerned.  They  hadn(t  seen  them, 
they  hadnt  heard  about  them,  oi  they  hadn't 
really  put  them  In  context.  Thpy  may  have 
seen  them  In  a  headline — they  n^y  have  seen 
the  President  make  some  announcement 
about  them — but  they  hadn't 
gram  together  to  see  what  a 
these  steps  have  had  on  defe 
economics  and  priorities,  and 
tlonshlp  with  our  allies  and 
around  the  world. 

I  believe  we  are  on  the  right 
In  an  era  of  negotiation — we're  trying  to  dis- 
engage from  the  Southeast  Asmn  problem — 
we're  going  to  continue  our  relatilonshlp  with 
our  allies — we're  going  to  try  t*  biaid  their 
ability  to  defend  themselves,  ai  opposed  to 
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Injecting  American  forces  Into  hostile  situa- 
tions around  the  world.  We  are  continuing  to 
cut  defense  expenditures  as  rapidly  as  world 
conditions  permit  while  retaining  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  against  attack  or  nuclear 
blackmail. 

Coolidge  once  said  when  questioned  as  to 
why  he  would  not  run  for  another  term: 
"Oentlemen,  this  country  Is  not  In  good 
shape."  We  are  not  In  good  shape  at  this  point 
with  the  major  dlvlsiveness  at  home  and  the 
threats  abroad.  But  with  the  new  architec- 
ture m  our  foreign  policy,  and  given  time  to 
implement  It,  we  can  and  will  get  well. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  4  years 
ago  the  Senate  agreed  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416  to  request  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  urge  cer- 
tain actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania,  Es- 
tonia, and  Latvia.  The  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  always  been  to  sup- 
port those  peoples  who  seek  self-deter- 
mination. This  resolution  marked  our 
continuing  support  and  concern  for  the 
brave  people  in  the  Baltic  States. 

At  the  request  of  the  Lithuanian 
American  Community  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRo,  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Rss.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  pieoples,  continues  In  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  •elf-determlnatlon  and 
national  Independence;   and 

Whereas  there  exist  numy  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


PRISONERS  OP  WAR— FORGOTTEN 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
President  announced  his  decision  to  send 
troops  to  Cambodia,  we  witnessed  the 


peak  of  a  unique  phenomenon  of  recent 
years,  the  demonstration  for  peace. 

Although  the  so-called  peaceful  objec- 
tives of  these  demonstrations  have  too 
often  been  disguised  by  imconscionable 
violence  and  senseless  destruction  of 
property,  we  must  all  concede  that  the 
organizers  and  their  followers  have  ex- 
hibited one  notable  virtue — meritorious 
resolution  and  unflagging  energy. 

We  eUl  want  peace,  Mr.  President,  so 
these  demonstrators  hold  no  monopoly 
on  their  views.  Furthermore,  I  feel  safe  in 
predicting  that  the  demonstrations  have 
had  little  positive  effect  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  governmental  policy. 

While  I  would  certainly  urge  as 
strongly  as  possible  that  violence  and  de- 
struction sis  a  tactic  of  demonstrations 
be  firmly  and  finally  rejected,  I  do  recom- 
mend that  these  demonstrators  continue 
to  seek  peaceful  and  responsible  physical 
outlets  for  their  pent-up  emotions. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  they 
dedicate  their  protests  to  a  cause  which 
all  Americans  can  agree  upon.  That  is 
the  abysmal  treatment  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  hands  of  Southeast  Asian 
Communists  and  a  wholesale  national 
effort  to  arouse  world  opinion  to  the 
point  where  Hsuioi  will  feel  an  element  of 
humane  treatment  must  be  accorded  to 
these  men. 

No  matter  how  Americans  differ  on 
the  proper  tactics  to  end  the  war,  we 
certainly  can  all  unite  in  vocalizing  our 
horror  at  the  deplorable  and  Inhuman 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  and 
their  loved  ones. 

It  is  possible  for  world  opinion  to 
pierce  the  iron  curtain  of  Hanoi's  indif- 
ference. In  Hungary  we  saw  one  dramatic 
instance  of  how  sharply  mobilized  world 
opinion  did  dissuside  an  aggressor  nation 
from  Its  evident  goals. 

Upraised  and  indignant  voices  in 
America  can  perform  the  same  objective. 

Most  of  us  sympathize  with  the  plight 
of  the  1,500  American  military  men  who 
are  classified  as  prisoners  or  missing  In 
action,  and  even  more  so  with  the  terrible, 
uncertain  existence  of  their  loved  ones 
at  home.  But  we  lead  busy  lives  and  it 
is  too  easy  to  have  their  torment  crowded 
from  our  minds  by  more  current  and 
personal  problems. 

These  Americans  deserve  better  than 
that.  We  must  all  find  a  way  to  help 
them. 

The  citizens  of  Omaha  are  doing  some- 
thing about  the  situation.  They  have 
formed  the  Forgotten  Americans  Com- 
mittee, whose  purposes  are: 

First.  To  aid  POW's  and  MIA's  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Second.  To  provide  solace  and  consola- 
tion to  the  families  of  POW's  and  MIA's. 

The  committee  is  a  tax-exempt,  non- 
profit corporation  authorized  to  accept 
tax-deductible  donations  to  help  sponsor 
public  displays  and  demonstrations  In 
support  of  the  1,500  forgotten  Americans 
and  their  families. 

Organized  to  support  a  resolution  by 
the  Omaha  City  Council  in  February,  the 
committee  quickly  scheduled  a  busy 
agenda  in  April  and  May,  highlighted  by 
a  rally  In  honor  of  the  forgotten  Amer- 
icans at  Omaha's  Rosenblatt  Stadium. 

One  of  the  guest  speakers  was  Comdr. 
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Lloyd  Bucher,  captain  of  the  Pueblo,  our 
intelligence  ship  captured  by  the  North 
Koreans  In  1968.  Commander  Bucher  is 
an  Omahan,  a  graduate  of  Father  Flan- 
agan's Boys  Town. 

On  Flag  Day.  June  14,  the  committee 
further  participated  in  sponsorship  of  a 
Flag  Day  Rally  at  the  Douglas  County 
Courthoiise,  attended  by  himdreds  of 
Omahans  who  took  time  out  on  Sunday 
afternoon  to  express  their  reverence  for 
our  flsig  and  what  it  means. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  Jack  W. 
Marer.  president  of  the  Omaha  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  think  a  few  passages  of  his 
excellent  remarks  bear  repeating: 

The  young  people  accept  the  good  things 
that  have  been  invented  or  started  by  the 
older  generation.  Then  they  charge  us  with 
having  gotten  the  United  States  Into  two 
world  wars,  Korea  and  now  Vietnam.  But  we 
won  those  two  wars  and  Korea.  We  stopped 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  are  doing  the 
same  thing  today  In  Vietnam. 

He  supported  the  right  of  peaceful  dis- 
sent,  but   added: 

Universities  have  the  obligation  to  listen 
to  students.  But  the  students  must  accept 
the  universities'  decisions,  or  get  out. 

He  said  reason  must  prevail  or  the  Na- 
tion 'will  degenerate  to  the  law  of  the 
Jimgle." 
Finally  he  said: 

The  rlghU  all  Americans  enjoy  today  are 
here  because  of  the  ideals  and  principles  for 
which  our  flag  stands  as  a  symbol.  There  Is 
much  to  do  to  preserve  these  rights  for  future 
generations. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nebraska  State  Legis- 
lature, at  its  81st  Extraordinary  Session, 
adopted,  on  June  10,  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Richard  F.  Proud,  of 
Omaha,  calUng  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  that  resolution  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  oelng  no  objection,  the  resolution 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lecislattvx  Resolution  6 
Re:  Prisoners  of  War 

Whereas,  It  Is  International  common 
knowledge  that  the  Oovemment  of  North 
Vietnam  signed  the  areroprlate  documents 
of  the  Geneva  Conventions  In  1967  and,  in 
effect,  solemnly  promised  to  adhere  to  the 
covenants  contained  therein.  This  conforms 
to  the  same  actions  taken  by  119  other  na- 
tional governments,  aU  In  mutual  agreement 
and  good  faith;  and 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  contumaciously  Ignored  the  said 
covenants  and  particularly  disregarded  those 
relaUng  to  the  humane  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war. 

Under  the  most  transparenUy  false  pre- 
text that  American  c^tlves  are  not  prisoners 
but  "criminals,"  neutral  Inspections  o*  Its 
prisoners  have  not  been  aUowed.  Further, 
It  has  refused  to  adhere  to  the  most  basic 
and  clearly  stipulated  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions  relative  to: 

The  Identification  of  the  prisoners  It  holds 
captive. 

The  release  of  those  seriously  wounded  or 
111. 

The  allowance  of  proper  flow  of  letters, 
packages  and  the  like. 

The  protectlcm  of  prisoners  from  public 
abuse. 

The  use  of  prisoners  foe  propaganda  pxir- 
poses. 


False  Information  about  prisoners  which 
has  been  harmful  to  their  mental  health  and 
well  being  along  with  that  of  their  families. 
Other  possibly  less  serious  Infractions. 
Whereas,  cltlBena  of  the  State  of  Nebraska 
have  been  declared  "missing  In  action"  whUe 
serving  on  an  active  duty  In  the  Southeast 
Asian  conflict,  and  further,  are  believed  to 
be  prisoner  of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam 
or  the  Viet  Cong;  and 

Whereas,  the  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
mlsBlng  in  action  have  been  virtually  aban- 
doned to  suffer  and  die  without  relief,  with- 
out hope  and  without  redress  in  any  visible 
form. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Nebraska  Legislature  In  Elghty- 
Plrat   (Extraordinary)    Session  assembled: 

That  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  expressed  by  these 
presents,  be  made  known  to  appropriate  of- 
flclals,  departmente  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam,  the  gov- 
ernments of  other  nations,  all  representa- 
tives to  the  United  Nations  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
NaUons.  Further,  that  this  resolve  be  made 
known  to  representotlves  of  news  medU  on 
both  a  national  and  international  level. 

That  Intransigence  of  North  Vietnam  rela- 
tive to  theee  matters  be  overcome  and  that 
It  be  directed  by  American  Influence  and  In- 
temaUonal  Influence  to  correct  these  grave 
wrongs  and  provide  redress  for  those  com- 
mitted. 
That  more  speclflcally,  this  direction  re- 

stUt  in: 

1.  Inspections  of  all  prisons,  prison  camps 
and  other  places  of  detention  by  neutral 
parUes  and  particularly  the  International 
Red  Cross.  ,    ^^     ^ 

2.  AU  prisoners  held  being  properly  Identt- 
fled  Inunedlately. 

3.  All  prisoners  seriously  111  or  wounded 
being  released  immediately. 

4  A  proper  and  constant  flow  of  letters, 
packages  and  the  like  being  allowed. 

6.  All  prisoners  being  protected  from 
further  public  abuse. 

6.  A  complete  cessation  In  the  use  of  prU- 
oners  for  propaganda  purposes  via  demeaning 
photogrf4?hs,  public  parading  or  any  other 
methods. 

7.  An  immediate  stop  to  the  release  of 
false  Information  relative  to  the  prisoners  of 
war,  collectively  or  any  Individual  prisoner. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  State  of 
Nebraska  encoiirage  and  support  campaigns 
including  but  not  limited  to  special  pro- 
grams and  ralUes,  petition  drives,  pubUc 
declarations  and  other  feasible  means  to 
pursue  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  thU 
resolution; 

And,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  made 
available  to  all  civic  groups,  fraternal  orga- 
nizations and  other  like  entities  at  the 
earliest  moment  and  with  the  suggestion 
that  adoption  and  endorsement  may  be  In 
order  with  active  participation  In  appropri- 
ate petition  drives,  rallies  and  other  aligned 
special  programs. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
gotten Americans  Committee  has  not 
stopped  at  rallies,  however.  It  has  been 
instrumental  in  other  means  of  arousing 
the  public's  conscience  about  our  pris- 
oners of  war. 

As  a  result,  my  office  is  being  deluged 
with  petitions  and  letters  appealing  for 
help  for  our  imprisoned  veterans.  I  have 
had  hundreds  of  letters  from  school 
children,  starting  with  the  students  of 
St.  Gerald's  School  in  Ralston,  Nebr., 
whose  teacher,  Mrs.  Bill  Inbody.  of 
OmEiha,  presented  them  to  me  at  a  recent 
Nebraska  breakfast  in  the  Capitol. 

Now  I  am  receiving  letters  from  stu- 


dents in  Mercy  High  School  and  Moiroe 
Junior  High  School,  in  Omaha,  and  I 
know  that  many  more  are  coming. 

In  addition,  when  I  was  in  Nebraska 
recenUy,  delegates  of  the  Forgotten 
Americans  Committee  presented  me  with 
petitions  from  Omaha  citizens  calling 
upon  intensified  support  to  insure  that 
Hanoi  adheres  to  the  prisoner  treatment 
provisions  of  the  CJeneva  Convention. 

My  early  estimate  Is  that  almost 
10,000  signatures  are  on  the  group  of 
petitions  which  I  received  last  week,  and 
I  know  more  are  coming. 

This  is  a  moving  display  of  sentiment, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  duplicated  In  every 
State  in  our  Nation.  It  tells  us,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  we  must  redouble  our  efforts 
and  rededicate  our  minds  to  more  effec- 
tive means  of  pressing  the  Vletcong  for 
humane  treatment  of  our  prisoners. 

We  have  many  responsibilities  facing 
us,  but  there  is  none  more  important 
than  keeping  faith  with  our  imprisoned 
fighting  men. 

I  commend  the  organizers  and  backers 
of  the  Forgotten  Americans  Committee 
for  their  initiative,  ingenuity,  and  per- 
seversoice  in  sponsoring  a  series  of  pro- 
grams to  keep  this  issue  before  the  pub- 
lic. Such  actions,  I  believe,  are  the  best 
hope  we  have  for  marshaling  world  opin- 
ion to  the  point  where  Hanoi  will  shrink 
from  its  pressure. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  organiza- 
tions will  emulate  the  Forgotten  Amer- 
icans Committee,  so  that  our  voice  of 
distress  in  this  issue  will  not  only  be  kept 
alive  but  will  girow  In  volume  and 
stridency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
story  from  the  Omaha  World-Herald  de- 
scribing the  May  24  record  of  the  For- 
gotten Americans  Ctanmlttee  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thxt  Hope  POW  Pkatkrb  Reach  Hanoi 
(By  Joseph  Rotolo) 

Omaha-area  residents  went  to  Rosenblatt 
Stadium  Sunday  to  make  It  known  that  the 
1,500  Americans  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  are 
missing  In  action  In  Southeast  Asia  are  not 
forgotten. 

The  Forgotten  Americans  Rally,  sponsored 
by  the  Forgotten  Americans  Committee  of 
Omaha,  had  three  former  prisoners  of  war  as 
guest  speakers.  Cmdr.  Lloyd  Bucher,  captain 
of  the  Pueblo,  captured  by  the  North  Koreans 
In  1968,  was  the  main  speaker. 

The  other  two  former  prisoners  were  Air 
Force  Lt.  Col.  Norrts  Overly,  captured  by 
North  Vietnam  In  1967  and  released  In  1968, 
and  Navy  Postal  Clerk  2.C.  Douglas  Hegdahl, 
captured  by  the  North  Vietnamese  In  1968 
end  released  In  1969. 

Each  man  received  a  standing  ovation  at 
the  rally. 

Michael  LaFrance,  chairman  of  the  Fw- 
gotten  Americans  Committee,  said  the  size 
of  the  crowd  was  about  600  below  what  the 
committee  had  hoped  for,  but  that  "It  was 
deflnltely  not  disappointing." 

Attendance  was  estimated  at  1,000  to  1,200 
by  Frank  Mancuso,  stadium  fweman. 

LaFrance  said  the  raUys  purpose  was  to 
get  a  movement  started  in  the  Midwest  to 
let  Congress  and  the  North  Vietnamese  know 
that  the  American  people  want  to  swnire  hu- 
mane treatment  for  American  prisoners  of 

When  In  his  speech  Hegdahl  said.  "We  must 
let  North  Vietnam  know  we  are  united  m 
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our  determination  In  getting 
back."  the  audience  responded 
ing  ovation. 

Rep.  William  Seherle,  R-Ia.. 
the  audience  for  "the  memben 
who  are  trying  to  pull  the  ru( 
Prmldent  Nixon  In  Southeast 
the  President  100  per  cent." 

Seherle  also  said  the  Senate 
the  Tlclou3   amendments   It 
House   ain't   gonna  touch  the^ 
dlence  applauded  both  comment  3 

Cmdr.  Bucher  told  th^  r»ll5 
flc\ilt  to  describe  the  longing 
that  Is  In  the  minds  of  all  POW'« 

"Imagine  the  most  desperate 
can,  and  you  will  have  a  small 
much  the  POW  yearns  to  be  free 
feeling,  and  you  will  have  a  smal  1 
hard  it  Is  on  the  families  of 
must  wait  helplessly  for  their 
said. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Cushman.  a 
Forgotten  Americans  Committed 
Air  Force  Capt.  Clifton  E.  Cushinan 
been  listed  as  missing  in  actipn 
years  and  eight  months,  asked 
ers  of  those  attending  the  rally. 

"All    the   world   watched    an( 
the  safe  return  of  the  Apollo 
Can  we  do  less  for  thoae  who 
of  war  or  missing  In  action?"  she 

Committee  members  distributed 
leaflets  with  the  addresses  of  w|iere 
to   express    concern    for    the 
POWs  and  form  letters  to  be 
Perot,  the  Texas  philanthropist 
working  to  free  the  prisoners. 

The  Can  Do  "70  singers  and 
Air  Command  Band  provided 
before  and  during  the  rally. 

The  rally  was  paid  for  by 
Ion  Post  No.   I   and  Its  auxllla^ 
Order  of  Eagles  Post  No.  38  and 
and  the  Independent  Order  of 

LaFrance  said  another  rally 
for  Flag  Day.  June  14.  althou^ 
have  been  arranged. 
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MARKING  THE  lOTH  ANNtVERSARY 
OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  EAST- 
WEST  CENTER  IN  HAWAn 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  1  he  creation 
of  the  East-West  Center  In  Hawaii,  as 
encompassed  in  the  act  ol  1960  and 
signed  by  President  Eisenhover  on  May 
14,  1960,  signaled  the  beglhnlng  of  a 
unique  experiment.  This  yeir,  we  cele- 
brate the  10th  annlversa4y  of  that 
founding. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  bf  1960  has 
described  the  basic  objective  of  the  cen- 
ter as  the  promotion  of  bettjr  relations 
and  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  Atla  and  the 
Pacific.  The  grant-in-aid  agieement  be- 
tween the  Department  of  St  ite  and  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  1  lawaii  pro- 
vides further  that  the  center  should  be 
gtiided  by  the  purposes  and  applicable 
provisions  to  the  Mutual  1  'ducatlonal 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  c  f  1961.  The 
center,  therefore,  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
educational  and  cultxu-al  exct  ange  effort 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  i  he  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

As  we  mark  the  first  de^de  of  its 
existence,  this  center  of  cultural  Eind 
technical  exchange  has  grown  into  a  via- 
ble institution  and  has  truli  served  to 
bring  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific,  the 
United  States,  and  Asia  into  meaningful 
interchange  and  mutual  undierstanding. 
In  its  truest  sense,  the  center's  goal  of 
promoting   mutual    understanding   and 


better  relations  by  bringing  people  to- 
gether from  East  and  West  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  vital  problems  of  deep  mutual 
concern,  has  been  accomplished  In  tm 
outstanding  way. 

From  its  inception,  the  center  has  un- 
dei  scored  the  human  aspect  In  interna- 
tional understanding.  It  has  sought,  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii, to  present  opportunities  for  people 
with  cultursJly  diverse  backgrounds,  to 
acquire  a  skill  or  profession,  to  partake 
in  research  and  writing,  to  work  and 
socialize  together,  to  cooperate  and  par- 
ticipate while  developing  In  the  process, 
a  basis  of  tnist,  friendship,  and  common 
interest  which  will  serve  to  unite  them 
by  mutual  understanding. 

The  East-West  Center  has  geared  Its 
programs  and  sought  to  encourage  "co- 
operative study,  training,  and  research." 
The  building  blocks  with  which  the 
East-West  Center  has  had  to  work  are: 
advanced  scholars,  degree  students,  non- 
degree  students,  conferences,  the  pub- 
lishing program,  the  library  program, 
the  translation  program. 

Lake  other  progressive  educational 
institutions,  the  East- West  Center  has 
been  dynamic  and  vibrant  in  taking  the 
Initiative  in  its  programs  and  priorities 
rather  than  merely  responding  to  the 
needs  and  requests  of  others.  Together 
with  colleagues  from  Asia  and  America 
substantive  and  meaningful  programs 
have  been  built  into  the  center.  Relations 
with  Institutions  in  Asia  and  on  the 
mainland,  tis  well  as  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  are  being  continually  developed 
and  greatly  strengthened. 

There  has  been  a  real  recognition  by 
the  leaders  of  the  center  that  their  goals 
must  necessarily  receive  constant  reex- 
amination and  refinement,  so  that  the 
practical  programs  on  which  the  center 
has  chosen  to  base  its  educational  oper- 
ations will  be  significant,  meaningful, 
and  in  keeping  with  its  legislated  aim. 

After  Intensive  and  considerable  study 
and  review,  eight  general  goals  of  the 
center  have  been  presented: 

The  first  goal  is  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  life  among  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific.  As  all  na- 
tions with  the  center  is  involved  seek 
quality  of  life  at  home  and  equality  of 
relations  abroad,  the  enhancement  of 
the  quality  of  life  becomes  the  keystone 
of  all  endeavors. 

The  second  goal  is  to  educate  men  to- 
ward multicultural  perspectives.  A  per- 
son bom  and  raised  in  one  culture  will 
generally  consider  the  values  and  ways 
of  doing  things  of  that  culture  as  right 
and  best,  with  those  of  other  cultures 
being  minimally  quaint  and  maximally 
wrong.  The  modem  man  needs  the  per- 
spective of  different  cultures. 

The  third  goal  is  to  provide  a  setting 
for  interchange  among  men  of  different 
cultures,  disciplines,  professions  and 
skills.  Not  only  does  such  interchange 
enhance  the  possibility  of  cross-cultural 
cooperation  resulting  in  man  becoming 
more  sensitive  and  tolerant  of  other  cul- 
tures, but  It  also  enhances  cooperation 
In  technical  areas  as  well.  Within  the 
fast  changing  world  man  can  no  longer 
be  trained  wholly  for  well-defined  jobs, 
but  must  learn  to  cooperate  more  gen- 
erally across  msmy  boundaries.  While  it 


is  usually  true  that  education  moves 
from  the  general  to  the  specific,  espe- 
cially at  the  graduate  level,  the  East- 
West  Center  Is  designed  to  move  from 
the  specific  to  the  general.  Such  educa- 
tion provides  people  the  experience  and 
practice  of  working  jointly  with  others 
in  common  intellectual  endeavors. 

The  fourth  goal  of  the  problem- 
oriented  programs  is  to  inquire  into  the 
relation  of  theory  and  practice  In  hu- 
man affairs.  Theory,  if  based  on  fact, 
gives  man  the  ability  to  predict  the  fu- 
ture and  to  anticipate  the  consequence 
or  outcome  of  his  actions.  We  can  no 
longer  act  with  good  Intentions  and  then 
"let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may."  Edu- 
cation must  teach  man  to  see  the  conse- 
quences of  his  actions. 

The  fifth  goal  Is  to  develop  designs  for 
multicultural  decisionmaking  and  the 
sixth  goal  is  to  provide  experience  In 
testing  and  evaluating  these  decision- 
making designs.  Education  that  does  not 
equip  man  to  make  decisions,  to  know 
the  complexity  of  decisionmaking,  and 
to  accept  responsibility  for  decisions  has 
not  equipped  him  to  live  In  modern  so- 
ciety. The  modem  student,  as  well  as 
the  general  public,  is  woefully  Ignorant 
of  how  decisions  are  made — the  variety 
of  interests  that  must  be  consulted,  the 
deliberations  engaged  in  at  different 
levels,  the  web  of  checks  and  balances  by 
which  decisionmakers  are  constrained  by 
their  constituencies.  Cross-cultural  de- 
cisionmaking can  then  become  even 
more  difficult. 

The  seventh  goal  Is  to  develop  the 
availability  and  exchange  of  knowledge 
among  the  peoples  of  Asia,  the  Pacific 
and  the  United  States.  All  programs  will 
collect  and  disseminate  Information 
about  the  problem  at  hand. 

The  eighth  and  final  goal  Is  to  foster 
continuing  relations  among  former  cen- 
ter participants.  Not  only  Is  continuity 
necessary  at  the  East-West  Center  Itself, 
but  in  order  to  maintain  the  understand- 
ing that  has  developed,  former  students 
must  be  kept  in  touch.  Understanding 
needs  constant  renewal. 

In  marshaling  the  educational,  re- 
search and  technological  training  re- 
sources or  the  East-West  Center  toward 
problem-oriented  programs,  It  is  the  cen- 
ter's overall  design  to  Integrate  Its 
goals,  programs,  administrative  struc- 
ture, budget,  and  activities  so  that  as  it 
begins  its  second  decade  of  operation  It 
may  better  accomplish  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  established  by  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

The  foundations  for  this  overall  design 
and  plan  are  the  goals  and  principles 
laid  down  by  the  enabling  legislation,  the 
working  relationship  with  the  University 
of  Hawaii  as  set  forth  by  the  contractual 
agreement  between  the  University  and 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  suc- 
cessful arrangements  and  practices  of  the 
decade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  East-West 
Center  by  Its  able  chancellor.  Dr.  Everett 
Klelnjans,  entitled  "After  10  Years,  New 
Goals,"  which  appeared  in  the  June  9, 
1970.  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  salute  and  to 
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s: 


commend  the  many  who  have  been  so 
instrumental  In  the  founding,  growth, 
and  progress  of  the  East- West  Center  in 
the  last  10  years.  To  the  center's  leaders 
I  extend  my  heartfelt  congratulations  for 
their  dedication.  Initiative,  and  plain 
hard  work.  Theirs  will  be  the  reward  of  a 
job  well  done  under  challenging  circum- 
stances. For  those  of  us  in  the  Congress, 
our  satisfaction  must  be  in  the  pride  of 
having  helped  create  and  maintain  better 
mutual  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  our  Asian  and  Pacific 
friends.  Surely,  we  can  afford  to  do  no 
less. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Afteb  10  Ykabs,  New  Goals 
(By  Everett  Klelnjans) 

This  year  the  East-West  Center  is  cele- 
brating. It  if  ten  years  since  the  n.S.  Con- 
gress, with  the  vigorous  backing  of  leaders 
in  the  60tb  State  and  its  University,  voted 
the  legislation  that  brought  tills  unusual 
national  educational  institution  into  being. 
At  the  end  of  this  first  decade,  friends  of 
the  Center  can  look  back  with  satisfaction 
and  ahead  with  anticipation. 

Statistics  cannot  tell  the  whole  story  of 
what  has  been  accomplished.  Still  they  are 
worth  noting  as  indications  of  the  scope 
of  the  Center's  activities. 

More  than  6,000  students,  senior  special- 
ists, and  technical  training  participants 
have  come  to  the  Center  from  Asia,  the  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific,  and  the  VS.  Main- 
land to  live,  work,  study,  and  conduct  re- 
search together. 

Another  6,000  men  and  women  have  been 
trained  In  workshops  and  refresher  courses 
conducted  by  East-West  Center  instruc- 
tional teams  In  sundry  locales  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific.  These  field  study  Instructors 
have  been  recruited  from  the  University, 
from  federal,  state  and  local  agencies,  and 
from  private  business. 

The  East-Weet  Center  has  ^wnsored  in- 
ternational conferences  and  seminars  which 
have  brought  to  Hawaii  some  1,800  experts 
to  share  knowledge  in  fields  ranging  from 
weed  control  in  rice  crops  to  electronic  mic- 
roscopy, from  Buddhist  philosophy  to  the 
practical  effects  of  the  Pacific  ocean  cur- 
rents on  commercial  fishing. 

The  formation  of  East-West  Center 
"alumni"  organizations  in  10  countries  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  attests  to  the  endur- 
ing quality  of  the  Intercultural  experience 
of  these  thousands  of  participants  In 
Hawaii.  Asian  studies  programs  In  U.S. 
Mainland  high  schools  and  colleges  are  be- 
ing taught  by  Americans  who  worked  and 
learned  at  the  Center. 

Space  does  not  permit  listing  the  many 
participants  who  are  making  Important  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  their  re- 
spective countries.  One  example  is  the  staff 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration at  Seoul  National  University  In  Ko- 
rea, the  only  school  of  public  administra- 
tion in  that  country.  About  half  of  the 
people  on  this  staff  have  been  on  East-West 
Center  grants. 

Another  good  example  Is  Anuwar  bin 
Mahmud,  who  was  on  a  Center  grant  from 
1961  to  1963  earning  his  master's  degree  In 
animal  science  from  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  In  the  years  since  he  left  the  Center. 
Anuwar  bin  Mahmud  was  promoted  to  dean 
of  the  agricultural  college  at  the  University 
of  Malaysia.  Last  month  he  was  back  at 
the  East-West  Center  as  one  of  the  score  of 
Asian  agricultural  and  economic  experts 
called  upon  to  advise  on  direction  for  a  new 
food  program  to  be  Instituted  by  the  Center. 

The  food  program  Is  only  one  of  several 
new  problem-oriented  programs  to  be  started 


In  this  10th  anniversary  year.  Four  other 
programs  will  be  Initiated  vrtth  the  poesl- 
blllty  of  others  to  follow.  Each  program  will 
be  placed  in  an  Institute  where  scholars, 
situdents  and  trainees  will  co<:^>erate  cross 
culturally  in  seeking  solutions  to  a  few  vital 
problems  of  mutual  concern  to  East  and 
West. 

I  like  to  call  these  institutes  "think-and-do 
tanks"  because  here  theorists  and  practition- 
ers, I.e.,  thinkers  and  doers,  will  tackle  sub- 
stantive human  problems.  This  new  arrange- 
ment will  help  the  Center  (1)  take  initia- 
tive in  Its  own  development;  (2)  bring  Into 
a  more  creative  relationship  Its  senior  spe- 
ciallste,  students,  and  trainees,  as  well  as  its 
conferences,  press  and  library;  (3)  provide 
a  better  basis  for  cooperation  not  only  with 
the  University  of  Hawaii  but  also  institutions 
on  the  Mainland  and  in  Asia:  (4)  assist  the 
Center  In  seeking  and  (hopefully)  engen- 
dering other  financial  support;  and  (5)  pro- 
vide the  Center  with  a  better  basis  for  eval- 
uation. 

The  broad  problem  areas  to  which  the  East- 
West  Center  Is  devoting  Its  attention  In  the 
Initial  phase  of  Its  reorganization  are  popu- 
lation dynamics,  communication  across  cul- 
tural barriers  to  stimulate  development,  the 
management  of  technology  in  a  period  of 
rapid  social  and  economic  change,  the  broad 
Impact  of  food  problems  as  the  "green  revo- 
lution" affects  various  economic  and  social 
structures  aind  life  styles,  and  a  systematic 
search  for  ways  In  which  people  can  learn 
other  cultures,  at  least  to  the  extent  in  which 
they  can  minimally  co-exist  on  a  basis  of 
mutual  resi>ect  and  understanding  and  max- 
imally cooperate  to  tackle  problems  and  cre- 
ate a  better  world. 

In  Its  first  10  years  the  East-West  Center 
has  equipped  a  key  group  of  men  and  women 
to  tackle  such  problems  by  awarding  indi- 
vidual scholarships  for  advanced  degree 
study,  by  providing  research  opportunities 
for  senior  scholars,  and  by  providing  a  wide 
variety  of  practical  training  programs  for 
teachers  and  trainers  of  others.  These  people 
lived  together  and  were  then  provided  with 
a  broad  cross-cultural  experience. 

Ovir  aim  In  the  second  decade  is  to  con- 
tinue these  practices  but  additionally  to 
build  an  East-West  Center  staff  with  pro- 
fessional excellence  in  the  substance  related 
to  problem-oriented  programs.  In  coopera- 
tion with  Center  staff,  small  teams  of  senior 
scholars,  students  and  trainers  will  work  to- 
gether as  teams  seeking  practical  solutions 
to  selected  problems — focusing  their  efforts 
in  areas  which  wijl  complement  what  Is  be- 
ing studied  by  other  Institutions. 

For  the  first  time,  the  East-West  Center 
is  conducting  its  own  research  projects,  as 
well  as  research  In  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  and  other  Institutions,  par- 
ticularly In  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

For  the  first  time,  too,  the  East- West  Cen- 
ter la  strengthened  by  research  and  instruc- 
tional staff  members  who  hold  joint  appoint- 
ments as  faculty  members  In  University  of 
Hawaii  departments. 

The  system  of  joint  appointments  is  en- 
abling the  East-West  Center  to  attract  to 
Its  permanent  staff  outstanding  profession- 
als who  stUl  wish  to  retain  their  academic 
research  and  teaching  links  with  a  univer- 
sity. Such  arrangements  benefit  the  East- 
West  Center  by  giving  xis  competence  and 
the  University  of  Hawaii  by  attracting  distin- 
guished professors  to  its  faculty. 

By  building  up  professional  staff  com- 
petence In  specific  problem  areas,  the  East- 
West  Center  vrtll  be  able  to  serve  as  a  "clear- 
ing house"  for  knowledge  in  specialized  fields 
of  the  Asian  Pacific  region. 

For  example,  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  the  Center's  new  East-West  Population 
Institute  within  a  few  years  will  be  Inter- 
nationally recognized  as  the  single  most  Im- 
portant center  of  knowledge  about  popula- 
tion dynamics  as  they  affect  the  countries 


in  the  Pacific  basin.  The  Center  anticipatae 
the  same  opportunities  to  become  more  wide- 
ly known  as  other  programs  develop. 

The  reorganization  of  the  East-West  Cen- 
ter is  taking  place  In  a  context  of  declin- 
ing national  support  for  exchange  programs. 
It  was  certainly  with  this  In  mind  that  Gov. 
John  A.  Bums,  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Review  Board  which  advises  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  East-West  Center  af- 
fairs, recently  said  that  the  problem-oriented 
approach  was  "soxmd"  but  warned  the  re- 
organization would  be  difficult.  In  a  speech 
celebrating  the  Center's  10th  anniversary  he 
added: 

"In  a  sense,  you  are  embarking  on  build- 
ing a  new  Center,  a  new  institution  which 
requires  a  great  deal  of  imagination,  admin- 
istrative skill,  dynamic  leadership — and  luck 
and  money." 

Careful  planning  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Center  has  been  underway  for  three 
years.  I  am  confident  the  second  decade  of 
the  Center,  In  which  we  combine  Idealism 
with  practicality  in  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  finrting  answers  to  problems 
which  concern  us  all,  will  be  even  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  first  decade. 

Effective  July  1,  five  new  institutes,  which 
link  students,  senior  specialists  and  trainees 
together  in  five  different  programs,  will  re- 
place the  old  administrative  units. 

The  East-West  Population  Institute  has 
been  functioning  since  last  fall,  after  the 
appointment  as  director  of  Dr.  Paul  Demeny, 
former  Associate  Director  of  the  University 
of  Michigan's  Population  Studies  Center. 

Fifteen  graduate  students  from  Ceylon, 
the  Republic  of  China,  Indonesia,  Japan, 
Korea,  Thailand  and  the  United  States  are 
already  enrolled  In  the  Institute  working  for 
advanced  University  of  Hawaii  degrees  in 
anthropology,  economics,  geography  or  so- 
ciology and  towards  a  certificate  in  popula- 
tion studies.  They  will  be  joined  by  an  addi- 
tional 16  students  Including  some  In  the 
School  of  Public  Health,  next  fall. 

By  Sept.  1,  the  East- West  Population  In- 
stitute will  have  on  its  staff  11  professors — 
Including  several  Asians — sharing  joint  ap- 
pointments with  University  departments,  as 
well  as  four  full-time  researchers  and  a 
medical  consultant. 

Among  the  senior  specialists  who  will  be 
at  the  Institute  by  fall  doing  research  on 
Center  population  projects  are  Dr.  Hl-Sup 
Chiing,  former  minister  of  health  in  South 
Korea,  and  Dr.  Nathan  Keyfitz,  president  of 
the  Population  Association  of  America  and 
professor  of  demography  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley. 

The  East-West  Technology  and  Develop- 
ment Institute  will  be  a  direct  successor  to 
the  Institute  for  Technical  Interchange,  but 
the  new  unlf s  functions  will  be  broadened 
to  Include  research  by  senior  specialists  and 
advanced  degree  study  related  to  planning 
and  managing  development  at  a  time  of  rap- 
Id  technological  charge. 

The  East-West  Technology  and  Develop- 
ment Institute  in  Its  study,  research  and 
training  programs  will  empbxislze  the  roles 
of  managers  and  trainers  in  such  fields  as 
health,  education,  social  welfare,  and  busi- 
ness and  government  administration.  It  is 
thus  moving  toward  more  emphasis  on  in- 
tellectual rather  than  manual  technology. 

Non-degree  training  projects,  which  for- 
merly were  administered  only  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Technical  Interchange,  will  be  orga- 
nized and  conducted  by  each  of  the  new 
institutes  In  their  respective  fields.  Em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  field  training  proj- 
ects by  all  East-West  Center  programs,  with 
co-sponsoring  governments  and  agencies 
sharing  the  costs. 

The  East-West  Communications  Institute 
will  place  a  substantial  part  of  Its  Initial 
emphasis  on  non-degree  training  to  improve 
practical  oommunlcatlon  programs  for  social 
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and  economic  development  U.  the  VS./ 
Asian /Pacific  region.  Scholarships  also  wlU 
be  awarded  for  advanced  degi(ee  study  m 
communlcaUons  and  senior  sp^lallsts  will 
conduct  research  and  assist  In  training  In  the 
conUng  year.  ._•.._ 

Director  of  the  new  Institute,  effective 
June  1.  is  Dr.  R.  Lyle  Websir.  who  has 
served  for  the  last  six  years  as  ^  Ford  Foun- 
dation consultant  to  the  Indian  government 
on  establishing  agricultural  coobnunlcatlons 
system.  Before  he  went  to  Indl^  Dr.  Webster 
served  for  several  years  as  director  of  in- 
formaUon  for  the  U.S.  Departijent  of  Agri- 
culture. I ,  ^  ... 
The  Jefferson  Fellowship  pijoject.  which 
brings  experienced  .\slan  Pacll»c  Journallste 
to  the  Center  for  a  semester  6f  study  and 
special  seminars,  will  be  conducted  by  the 
new  Institute.                               J        ^     ^.^    . 

The  East-West  Cultural  Learning  InsUtute 
brings  what  we  believe  Is  a  ne^  approach  to 
devising  more  effective  method*  for  learning 
how  to  adapt  to  different  cultures.  The  Cen- 
ter Itself  la  a  Uvlng  laboratory  for  such  study 
because  yoimg  men  and  wom^  from  some 
35  different  countries  and  terHtwles  work, 
study  and  Uve  together  here  fbr  as  long  as 
two  or  three  years. 

The  Institute  can  give  a  newldlmenslon  to 
the  conventional  Asian /AmeAcan  Studies 
curricula  and  a  major  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  devising  new  techniques  for  language 
learning.  j 

Planning  for  the  culture  le^Tilng  project 
has  been  led  In  large  part  ^y  Dr.  Agnes 
Nlyekawa-Howard.  associate  ]  professor  oi 
Dwchology  in  education  at  Nonjheastem  Unl- 
^rerslty  Boston,  while  at  the  Center  as  a 
senior  specialist  and  as  a  vlsliing  professor 
at  the  university. 

The  Fifth  New  Center  unit!  for  wlxich  a 
director  Is  expected  to  be  iamed  before 
July  1  Is  the  Kaat-West  Food  l48tltute.  Three 
Asians— Dr.  Shao-er  Ong.  redonal  agricul- 
tural officer  for  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization  (PAO)  bas^  at  Bangkok 
and  now  associate  In  the  Agricultural  De- 
velopment Council:  Dr.  Kl  HtA  Pak.  dean 
of  the  CoUege  of  Business  Atlminlstration, 
Yonsei  University.  Seoul;  a^d  Dr.  Y.  T. 
ChAng  vice  minister  of  ecohomic  affairs. 
Republic  of  China,  Taipei,  fo^nerly  provin- 
cial   commissioner   of    agriculture   and   for- 

^try were   brought   to   the   Center   for  sU 

months  last  year  to  begin  thi  planning  for 
this  wogram.  Chief  consulUnt  to  the  plan- 
ning team  has  been  Dr.  Y.  Biron  Goto,  re- 
tired vice  chancellor  of  the!  InsUtute  for 
Technical  Interchange.  Dr.  Ooto  was  also 
chairman  of  a  planning  conference  last 
month  in  which  30  specialists  from  Asia, 
the  Pacific  area  and  the  U-S.  MaiiUand  par- 
ticipated, j 

The  East-West  Pood  Institute  will  engage 
In  a  "systems  approach"  to  Ijhe  food  prob- 
lem, especially  second  or  later  generation 
problems.  This  will  involve  research,  study 
and  training  on  the  complex  jproblems  aris- 
ing from  the  simple  fact  of  [providing  nu- 
tritious food  In  the  right  afcnounU  to  all 
people.  In  addition  to  the  tfcchnologles  at 
agricultural  production,  the  '  Institute  will 
concern  ItseU  with  the  imjerrelatlonshlpe 
of  stJch  factors  as  processing,  distribution, 
nutrition,  capital  investment,:  trade  policies, 
»nd   c\iltural   habits  affecting  diets. 

Pour  project  areas  reconinended  by  a 
planning  team  of  Asian  experts  are:  closing 
the  protein  gap,  development  of  food  In- 
dxistries.  promotion  of  foo^  exports  and 
strengthening  of  farmers"  organizations. 

The  East-West  Food  Institute  also  expects 
to  make  Joint  staff  appolntitents  with  the 
University's  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture 
and  other  departments. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pr 
Albert  H.  Blum,  of  the 


nicipal  court  retired  yesterday,  ending  a 
distinguished  career  on  the  city  bench.  I 
am  sure  all  Baltimoreans  Join  me  in  ex- 
tending a  sincere  "well  done"  to  the  Judge 
and  best  wishes  for  an  enjoyable  retire- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
David  L.  Maulsby's  excellent  report  of 
Judge  Blum's  last  day  on  the  bench,  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  Baltimore  Sun, 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BLUM  Holds  His  Last  Cotirt 
(By  David  L.  Maulsby ) 

Municipal  Court  Judge  Albert  H.  Blum 
held  his  last  court  session  yesterday  in  his 
favorite  coxu-troom  at  28  East  Ostend  sUeet 
in  the  Southern  district.  He  wUl  be  70  today 
and  retirement  Is  mandatory. 

It  Is  here  In  this  courtroom  that  Judge 
Blum  presides  over  an  august  body,  unique 
and  partial :  the  Unofficial  Jury  of  South  Bal- 
timore. It  is  quite  august  in  appearance. 

This  Is  so  because  Its  members  are  retired 
citizens,  lUe  Herb  V.  Helferstay.  72.  who 
proffered  his  card.  Beneath  the  name  is  the 
vrord  "retired."  Below  and  to  the  left  It  reads 
"No  Address.  No  Phone.  No  Time." 

Below  the  "retired"  and  to  the  right  It 
reads:  "No  Job.  No  Money.  No  Worries." 

The  morning  session  moved  briskly.  A  man 
charged  with  assault  by  threat  to  do  bodily 
harm  drew  a  $50  fine  "for  the  privilege  of 
acting  In  that  manner."  A  drunk  drew  30 
days.  Ball  was  set  for  a  young  man  and  his 
girl  held  on  narcotic  charges  Involving  heroin. 

The  Judge  could  not  see,  but  the  Jury, 
which  always  occupies  the  front  row  In  the 
courtroom,  could  observe  how  tightly  the  boy 
held  the  girl's  right  hand  In  his  left  through- 
out the  hearing. 

But  the  Jury  could  not  see  and  the  Juage 
did  not  notice  that  when  the  couple  left, 
escorted  by  poUce.  there  were  tears  brim- 
ming In  the  eyes  of  a  man  In  the  back  of 
the  courtroom  and  the  same  In  the  eyes  of  a 
young  defendant  waiting  to  be  tried  next. 

Two  teen-agers  drew  20-day  Jail  terms  and 
another  a  $75  fine  for  disturbing  the  peace 
around  3  A.M.  In  the  1900  block  Malsel  street. 
Another  who  happened  to  be  there  was  fined 

•25. 

Judge  Blum  determined  that  three  of  the 
youths  were  school  dropouts  and  had  engaged 
in  conversations  with  Juvenile  authorities 
under  the  auspices  of  the  police. 

During  the  somewhat  lengthy  hearing 
testimony  disclosed  that  cherry  bombs  were 
thrown  and  fireworks  popped  yet  some  of  the 
witnesses  "never  heard  a  thing."  and  that 
seemed  passing  strange. 

Next,  two  young  shoplifters  were  fined. 
One,  a  school  dropout  drew  a  $100  fine,  the 
other,  a  City  College  student  and  employed. 
$75.  Counsel  for  the  student  asked  probation 
without  verdict  but  Judge  Blum  said:  "I 
do  not  believe  In  that." 

Two  men  were  fined,  each  for  assaulting 
the  other,  and  another  drunk  and  another 
disturber  of  the  peace  were  fined  to  end  the 
session.  Having  started  at  9  AM...  It  lasted 
until  11:22  A.M. 

Judge  Blum  then  felt  that  he  shoiUd  ad- 
dress the  Jury  for  Vernon  Seymour,  his 
clerk,  had  announced  before  he  mounted 
the  bench,  that  the  session  was  the  last  for 
the  middle-aged-looking  Jurist. 

Referring  to  the  time  of  "constitutional 
antiquity  and  statutory  senlUty"  he  told  the 
group  who  were  nearly  alone  in  the  court- 
room that  "in  the  springtime  of  my  senility 
I  stUl  manage  to  run  three  miles  three  times 
a  week  In  the  early  morning."  He  thanked 
the  Jury  for  their  soUcltude  (at  times  he 
has  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  his 
decisions  after  the  court  sessions  were  over.) 
Sident.  Judge  The  jury  responded  by  affirming  that  he 
Itlmore  mu-     bad  been  "the  greatest  Judge  of  all     and 
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called  for  an  extension  of  time  "so  you  could 
teach  some  of  the  Judges  how  to  help  the 
poUce"  and  this  suggestion  was  unanimously 
approved. 

Judge  Bliun  beamed.  At  the  short.  3  P.M. 
session  of  court  a  few  of  the  jurors  came 
for  the  last  farewell.  For  the  record  they  de- 
plored the  one  dissenter  in  their  midst  who 
"did  not  like  the  way  the  Judge  looks  over 
the  record  before  It's  over." 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Judge  Blum  at- 
tended City  College,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  (a  member  of  Its  championship 
lacrosse  team)  and  studied  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

Commissioned  a  lieutenant  by  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II  he  emerged  a  lieutenant 
commander  after  serving  on  the  stoff  of 
Adm.  Anthony  V.  Morse,  British  flag  officer 
for  western  Italy.  He  Is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  American  naval  officer 
to  enter  Naples  after  the  war. 

He  has  served  as  an  assistant  state's  at- 
torney and  police  magistrate.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  municipal  bench  and  waa 
elected  to  a  10-year  term.  An  avid  traveler, 
he  often  lectured,  using  pictures  he  has 
taken  In  remote  places  around  the  world.  He 
Is  a  trustee  of  the  Maryland  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  remind  Congress  of  our  responsibility 
in  facing  and  dealing  with  the  serious 
crime  problem  in  the  IMstrict  of  Colum- 
bia, since  Congress  has  chosen  to  retain 
virtually  exclusive  governmental  au- 
thority within  the  District. 

To  this  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  crimes  committed  within  the  District 
yesterday  as  reported  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Whether  the  list  grows  longer 
or  shorter  depends  on  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHOT-FIU.EO  Chase  Foils  Stokx  Holdup 

A  fourth  district  police  officer  responding 
to  a  holdup  alarm  and  a  would  be  robber 
exchanged  gunshots  Tuesday  night  follow- 
ing an  attempted  holdup  at  a  Safeway  food 
store,  police  said. 

The  officer  was  not  wounded  and  was  un- 
certain whether  his  shots  had  hit  the  two 
armed  suspects  who  escap>ed  on  foot,  accord- 
ing to  police. 

A  Safeway  security  guard  told  police  two 
young  men  entered  the  store  at  4411  14th 
St.  NW  about  8:40  p.m.  One  of  them, 
brandishing  a  revolver,  said  to  him,  "Call 
the  manager  over." 

The  guard  said  he  summoned  the  mana- 
ger, who  waa  forced  at  gunpoint  Intxj  the 
office.  One  of  the  gunmen  then  ordered 
the  manager  to  give  him  all  the  money  In 
the  safe,  police  said,  and  also  took  the 
cash  from  two  registers. 

As  the  pair  ran  from  the  store,  three  fourth 
district  police  officers,  alerted  by  an  alarm, 
chased  them.  In  the  parking  lot  one  of  the 
robbers  dropped  the  money  bag  and  his  gun 
and  fled  with  his  accompUce  into  the  1300 
block  of  Allison  Street  N.  with  the  officers 
in  pursuit. 

Then  the  armed  man  turned  and  fired  one 
shot  at  one  of  the  policemen  who  fired  twice 
in  return,  police  said.  The  suspect  ran  south 
in  the  4400  block  of  i3th  Street. 

In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  by  6  p.m.  yesterday: 

ROBBED 

Altman's  Parking  Service.  634  I  St.  NW., 
was  held  up  by  two  yoting  men.  one  of  them 
brandishing  a  gun.  The  pair  approached  an 
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employee  and  said.  "This  Is  a  holdup.  Olve 
me  what  you  have."  After  forcing  him  to 
give  them  the  cash,  the  men  ran  east  on  I 
Street. 

Katherine  Dykes  Stewart  of  Washington, 
was  robbed  of  a  large  amount  of  money 
about  3:30  p.m.  Tuesday  while  she  was  driv- 
ing east  on  Constitution  Avenue  NE.  In  the 
1000  block,  a  youth  ran  up  to  the  driver's 
side  of  her  car,  reached  through  the  open 
window  and  grabbed  her  pocketbook  full  of 
cash.  The  youth  then  fled  west  on  (Constitu- 
tion Avenue.  Miss  Stewart  later  recovered 
the  purse. 

Max  Carb.  of  Arlington,  was  held  up  about 
10:65  ajn.  Tuesday  by  a  youth  who  ap- 
proached him  at  14th  Street  and  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.  The  youth  pressed  a  hard 
object  at  Carb's  back,  took  the  cash  from 
his  pocket  and  escaped  Into  the  1300  block 
of  Rhode  Island  Avenue. 

Carol  Stephenson,  of  Washington,  a  hostess 
for  World  Buttery,  was  beaten  and  robbed 
about  4:05  p.m.  Tuesday  by  two  teen-age 
glrU  at  13th  Street  and  Potomac  Avenue  SE. 
They  grabbed  Miss  Stephenson's  hair  and 
pulled  her  to  the  ground,  then  snatched  her 
pocketbook  containing  bills  and  papers  and 
ran  east  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Federal  Supply  Company.  504  10th  St. 
NW.  was  held  up  about  5:55  p.m.  Tuesday 
by  two  youths  who  browsed  through  the 
store  and  selected  a  Jar  of  hair  tonic  which 
they  carried  to  the  counter.  One  pulled  a 
small  revolver  and  warned  the  store  man- 
ager. "Don't  close  It.  Don't  close  It.  Don't 
touch  the  burglar  alarm.  Give  us  the  money 
and  lie  down  on  the  floor."  The  other  youth 
took  the  money  from  the  cash  drawer.  When 
a  customer  entered  the  store,  the  pair  ran 
out  the  front  door. 

Michael  Roach,  oT  Oreenbelt.  was  robbed 
shortly  after  midnight  Tuesday  by  two  men 
at  2d  Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW. 
"Don't  move.  Give  me  your  stuff,"  the  pair 
demanded  and  one  of  them  reached  into 
Roach's  pocket  and  took  bis  wallet  contain- 
ing cash,  American  Express  travelers  checks 
and  personal  papers  and  his  glasses  and 
watch. 

Michael  Davis,  Wesley  Green  and  Ronald 
Holt,  all  of  Washington,  were  held  up  about 
8:15  p.m.  Tuesday  by  two  young  men  In  the 
8600  block  of  Hayes  Street  NE.  One  drew  a 
.22-callber  revolver  and  told  the  three  men. 
"I  know  you  got  paid  today.  Give  me  your 
money."  After  Davis,  Green  and  Holt  gave 
them  their  cash,  the  pair  entered  a  green 
car  and  escaped  east  on  Grant  Street  NE. 

Wllons  Pumell.  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  7:35  p.m.  Tuesday  by  three 
men  who  attacked  him  at  11th  and  O  Streets 
NW.  They  struck  Pumell  in  the  face,  forcing 
blm  to  release  his  briefcase  and  groceries  and 
fled  on  foot  Into  the  1300  block  of  11th  Street 
NW. 

James  Cavlness.  of  Washington,  cab  driver, 
was  held  up  about  3:46  ajn.  by  a  man  who 
hailed  his  taxi  at  9th  and  H  Streets  NE.  After 
Cavlness  drove  him  to  42d  and  Hayes  Streets 
NE.,  the  passenger  pulled  out  a  small  pistol 
and  demsmded.  "Give  It  aU  up."  Cavlness 
handed  the  gunman  his  bills  and  change  and 
the  man  got  out  of  the  cab  and  ran  towards 
Deane  Avenue. 

College  Pharmacy  Inc.,  2815  7th  St.  NE., 
was  held  up  about  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday  by  two 
young  men.  While  one  remained  near  the 
front  of  the  store,  the  other  walked  to  the 
drug  counter  at  the  rear  and  asked  to  have  a 
prescription  filled.  He  walked  away  and  re- 
turned shortly,  displaying  a  revolver.  Point- 
ing the  gun  at  the  manager,  the  man  ordered, 
"Give  me  all  the  money  and  I  better  not  hear 
a  burglar  alarm."  After  removing  the  money 
from  the  cash  register,  the  pair  ran  out  the 
Tront  door,  entered  a  beige  car  and  drove 
west  on  Glrard  Street. 

Sylvester  Jackson,  of  Washington,  was  ad- 
mitted to  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  after  he 
was  beaten  and  robbed  about  7  a.m.  Two  men 


attacked  him  at  9th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
forced  blm  to  hand  over  his  cash  and  ran  off. 
Kenneth  B.  Palson.  of  Washington,  was 
admitted  to  D.C.  General  Hospital  for  head 
injuries  suffered  during  a  robbery  shortly 
after  6  ajn.  Three  youths  approached  Palson 
in  the  200  block  of  4th  Street  SE.  and  one 
drew  a  knife  and  stabbed  him.  After  taking 
the  bills  from  his  pocket,  the  trio  ran  south 
towards  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Claude  N.  Groom,  of  Clinton,  and  Diane 
Oranderaon.  of  Washington  were  beaten  and 
robbed  about  12:50  ajn.  by  two  men  at  13tb 
and  M  Streets  NW.  One  struck  Groom  in  the 
face  and  body  and  tore  his  clothes  as  he  rip- 
ped the  wallet  from  his  pockets.  The  other 
man  then  began  hitting  Miss  Granderson  In 
the  face  and  pushed  her  Into  the  bushes.  The 
assailants  then  fled  north  In  the  1200  block 
of  13th  Street  NW. 

B«tba  E.  and  Albert  Bryant,  both  of  Wash- 
ington, were  robbed  of  a  large  amount  of 
money  shortiy  after  11  pjn.  Tuesday  by  five 
Juveniles  on  the  comer  of  13th  and  N  Streets 
NW.  One  of  them  forced  Mrs.  Bryant  to  sur- 
render her  purse  containing  cash,  money  or- 
ders and  a  savings  bond  and  escaped  with 
his  companions  running  east  on  N  Street. 

Charles  L.  Pickett,  of  Washington,  a  taxi 
driver  was  held  up  about  2:50  a.m.  by  a  youth 
who  hailed  his  cab  at  Bennlng  Road  and  East 
(Xipltol  Street  and  asked  Pickett  to  drive  him 
to  the  1100  block  of  1st  Place  NW.  There  the 
passenger  drew  a  .22-callber  pistol,  demanded 
Pickett's  money  and,  after  taking  the  cash, 
ran  north  on  1st  Place. 

Joseph  Mitchell,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
of  a  large  amount  of  money  about  4:15  p.m. 
on  May  28.  Mitchell  told  police  two  men  ap- 
proached him  at  12th  and  N  Streets  NW. 
When  they  had  gone.  Mitchell  realized  that 
they  had  picked  his  pocket  and  taken  the 
cash. 

Rex  E.  Hollis,  of  Silver  Spring,  was  held 
up  about  3:10  a.m.  when  he  stopped  his 
car  at  the  Intersection  of  10th  and  N  Streets 
NW.  Two  youths  pulled  Hollis  from  his  car, 
yoked  him,  and  took  his  wallet.  The  youths 
entered  Hollis'  car  and  drove  east  In  an  alley 
In  the  1300  block  of  10th  Street. 

Frederick  Elmer  Hltzman,  22.  of  Arlington, 
a  truck  driver  for  Kennedy  Foods  of  Falls 
Church,  was  held  up  by  three  young  men 
who  pushed  him  against  a  building  In  the 
1500  block  of  R  Street  NW.  "Let's  have  It  or 
I  will  cut  you."  demanded  one  of  the  men 
and  took  Hltzeman's  TWA  flight  bag  oontam- 
Ing  a  pair  of  slacks,  a  shirt,  a  wallet  and 
cash,  a  cash  box,  credit  cards  and  a  check 
for  $1,200.  The  trio  then  ran  Into  the  1600 
block  of  16th  Street  NW. 

AU  Mohammed,  of  3011  Ontario  Bd.  NW., 
was  robbed  by  two  youths  In  the  hallvray 
of  his  apartment  building.  The  youths  yoked 
Mohammed  and  took  his  watch  and  wallet 
containing  his  cash  and  personal  papers. 

Albert  Madden,  of  Washington,  an  ice 
cream  vendor,  was  held  up  about  10:40  p.m. 
Tuesday  at  Morris  Road  and  High  Street  SE. 
Pour  men.  one  armed  with  a  pistol,  ap- 
proached Madden  and  the  gunman  entered 
iiis  truck.  The  other  men  climbed  into  the 
truck  through  a  window  and  forced  the  lock 
on  the  safe.  After  taking  the  money,  the  men 
ordered  Madden  to  drive  to  the  18(X>  block 
of  Erie  Street  SE.,  where  they  jumped  out  of 
the  truck  and  escaped. 

Harold  B.  Wilson,  of  Landover,  and  Step- 
hanla  Bolden,  of  Washington,  were  held  up 
about  12:45  am.  as  they  were  parking  their 
car  in  the  4200  block  of  7th  Street  SE..  near 
Miss  Bolden 's  home.  Two  mem  approached 
the  couple  and  demanded,  "Give  me  your 
money."  Wilson  handed  them  a  waUet  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  cash  and  Miss 
Bolden  gave  them  her  purse.  One  of  the  men 
then  pressed  a  revolver  at  WUsod's  side  and 
said.  "I  want  everything."  Wilson  turned 
over  his  car  and  apcurtment  keys  and  Miss 
Bolden  gave  them  her  apartment  keys.  The 


pair  then   ran   from   the   parking   lot   and 
drove  off  in  a  green  car. 

STOLEN 

Approximately  $200  In  change  and  $429  in 
bills  was  stolen  overnight  Monday  from  the 
GEM,  Inc.  book  store  at  1214  New  York  Ave. 
NW.  The  theft,  from  a  booth  at  the  rear 
of  the  store,  was  discovered  when  an  em- 
ployee arrived  at  9  ajn.  Tuesday  morning. 

A  floor-cleaning  machine  was  stolen  some- 
time between  10  p.m.  Monday  and  1  pjn. 
Tuesday  from  a  class  io(»n  at  Rudolph  Ele- 
mentary School,  2d  and  Hamilton  Streets 
NW. 

An  electric  mixer  and  a  steam  dry  Iron 
were  stolen  from  Draper  Elementary  School, 
on  Wahler  Place  between  Wheeler  Road  and 
9th  Street  SE. 

ASSAULTED 

Frederick  Darby,  of  810  5th  St..  NW.,  was 
treated  at  Washington  Hospital  Oenter  for 
injvirles  he  suffered  when  he  was  struck  on 
the  head  with  a  bottle  during  a  fight  with  a 
man  about  11:15  pjn.  Tuesday  on  the  third 
floor  of  his  apartment  building. 

Lewis  Gladden,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Washington  Hospital  Center'  for  wounds 
suffered  during  an  attempted  robbery  about 
12:35  a.m.  Tuesday.  Three  youths  confronted 
Gladden  in  the  700  block  of  Lament  Street 
NW..  yoked  him  and  knocked  him  to  the 
ground.  Two  of  them  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
get  his  bUlfold,  then  fled  with  their  com- 
panion. 

Deborah  Green,  of  1816  A  St.  SE,  was  ad- 
mitted to  D.C.  General  Hospital  with  a  gun- 
shot wound  in  the  Jaw  which  she  suffered 
about  10:40  pjn.  Tuesday  during  a  fight  with 
a  wconan  who  fired  at  her  in  front  of  her 
apartment  building. 


PRISONER  OP  WAR  LETTERS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  distressing  parts  of  the 
tragic  Vietnam  War  has  been  the  In- 
humane attitude  taken  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  in  South  Vietnam  toward  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war. 

North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong  have 
repeatedly  refused  to  adhere  to  the 
Geneva  Convention,  and  despite  en- 
treaties from  many  sources,  both  official 
and  unofficial,  they  have  not  even  taken 
the  basic  step  of  revealing  the  names  of 
the  prisoners  they  are  currently  holding. 

The  tra«edy  of  this  secrecy  Is  that 
thousands  of  relatives  and  friends  of 
Americans  missing  in  action  must  live 
daily  imder  the  torment  of  not  knowing 
whether  their  loved  ones  are  alive  or  not. 

State  Department  inquiries,  congres- 
sional resolutions  which  I  have  sup- 
ported, and  direct  appeals  by  wives  in 
Paris  have  all  been  of  no  avail  at  this 
time. 

Recently,  Robert  J.  Boyle,  editor  of 
the  Pottstown  Mercury,  in  my  home 
coxmty,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  de- 
veloped an  Interesting  idea,  to  which  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators. 

The  entire  front  page  of  the  Pottstown 
Mercury  of  June  18,  1970.  contained  a 
plea,  in  Vietnamese,  to  Tom  Due  Thang, 
President  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  to  release  our  prisoners  of  war. 
Three  additional  p&ges  contained  17  ad- 
ditional letters,  also  in  Vietnamese, 
from  individuals  and  businesses  of  Potts- 
town, also  pleading  for  compassion  to- 
ward our  prisoners. 

A  front  page  editorial  encouraged 
readers  of  the  Mercury  to  send  these 
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four  pages  to  Hanoi  to  bring  direct  pub- 
lic pressure  on  that  government. 

Boyle  said: 

If  thousands  of  Mercury  rewlers  send  the 
first  four  pages  of  this  edition  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  North  Vietnam.  rele»s4  of  the  prte- 
oners  Just  might  happen.  Or  perhapa  the 
huge  display  of  determined  w^ll  for  a  pri- 
soner release  might  spark  the  |l)eglnning  of 
meaningful  negotiations  towad  that  end. 
The  Mercury  feels  It's  worth  (  try. 

I  share  Bob  Boyle's  sentiments  that 
"it's  worth  a  try"  and  would  encourage 
all  newspapers  in  the  countr^  to  partici- 
pate in  a  similar  campaign] 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  in  exDlanation  of 
this  letter- writing  effort  anl  all  17  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objectioii.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORo.  as  follows: 

Send  to  Hanoi 

This  edition  of  The  Mercury  is  devoted  to 
a  plea  to  Ton  Due  Thang,  president  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vletni  m  to  release 
tJnlted  States  Servicemen  bdng  held  in 
North  Vietnam. 

The  plea  was  written  In  VKtnamese  and 
the  trauslaUon  appears  on  page  b. 

Readers  of  The  Mercury  are  livlted  to  send 
the  pages  of  this  edition  dealing  with  the 
plea  to  Hanoi.  Postal  rates  fcr  newspapers 
are  60  cents  for  the  first  two  c  unces  and  30 
cents  for  each  additional  two  on  ncea. 

Papers  should  be  sent  to : 
Ton  Due  Thang. 
President, 

Democratic  Republic  of  Vie  ;nam. 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam. 

IT'8  Wo«iH  A  T«T  "Ons  U  rm"  Mat 

Spark  Prkzdom 

Officially,  the  Democratic  Rej  ubllc  of  Viet- 
nam (North  Vietnam)  admit!  holding  450 
American  servicemen  as  prisoners  of  war  In 
diverse  detention  areas  scattered  In  that 
country.  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and  who 
knows  where  else. 

Pentagon  sources  say  the  number  of  men 
miMing  In  action  la  1,140.  Thes4  same  sources 
believe  most  of  the  mlBsIng  pien  also  are 
being  held  prisoner. 

Getting  them  back  has  projred  to  be  an 
Impossible  task  thus  far. 

Each  new  plea  for  their  relekse  Is  greeted 
with  the  retort  that  the  prisoners  are  "war 
criminals"  and  "murderers"!  and  subse- 
quently must  be  punlahed. 

OmCIAL  PLXAS 

There  have  been  official  governmental  pleas 
through  diplomatic  channels,  I  through  the 
diplomatic  intervention  of  qther  nations, 
both  friendly  and  hostile,  and  at  the  Paris 
peace  table.  1 

Non-governmental  attempts  Iwere  made  by 
mothers  and  wives  of  the  arlsoners  who 
traveled  to  Paris  to  confront  the  North 
Vietnamese  negotiators.  | 

All  the  efforts  were  frultleM.  i 

With  news  of  anti-war  nojta  filling  the 
pages  of  newspapers  every  day|  It  Is  difficult 
for  leaders  of  North  Vietnam!  to  know  the 
true  picture  in  Anierlca.  i 

It  Is  dlffleolt  for  them  to  rekllze  the  true 
emotion  Is  one  of  deep  companion  and  con- 
cern over  the  plight  of  Amer^ouis  In  their 
prison  camps — concern  andi  compassion 
which  comes  from  both  hawk  find  dove,  and 
from  thoae  few  who  have  no  war  feelings  at 

STBOMO  rXKLOiq 

This  edition  of  the  Merciuv  Is  Intended 
to  help  the  leaden  of  North  Vietnam  realize 
the  strong  feeling  In  America  for  release  of 
the  450  to  1,140  American  priaonera  of  war. 


It  is  Intended  to  bring  about  this  realiza- 
tion in  the  leaders'  own  language. 

One  copy  of  this  edition  sent  to  those 
leaders  will  mean  little. 

It  will  require  thousands  of  copies  of  this 
newspaper  "open  letter"  to  make  them  realize 
we  are  united  in  the  resolve  that  regardless 
of  individual  thinking  on  the  war,  all  Ameri- 
cans want  the  prisoners  freed  and  home  with 
their  famiUes. 

rOTTB   PACES 

If  thousands  of  Mercury  readers  send  the 
first  four  pages  of  this  edition  to  the  presi- 
dent of  North  Vietnam,  release  of  the  pris- 
oners Just  might  happen. 

Or  perhaps  the  huge  display  of  determined 
will  for  a  prisoner  release  might  spark  the 
beginning  of  meaningful  negotiations  toward 
that  end. 

The  Mercury  feels  it's  worth  a  try. 

Pkoi*t  Page  Open  Lettkb:   Translation 

As  a  newspaper  which  Is  representative  of 
all  small  town  newspapers  across  the  United 
States  and  reflects  the  sentiments  of  average 
American  citizens  we  take  this  means  of  ap- 
pealing to  you  on  a  situation  which  Is  close 
to  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 

Tlie  Issue  here  is  not  whether  Americans 
should  be  in  Vietnam  or  whether  we  should 
pull  all  our  troops  out  Immediately. 

The  issue  Is  not  whether  you  are  right  and 
we  are  wrong  or  we  are  right  and  you  are 
wrong. 

True,  otir  country  Is  divided  on  the  Issue  of 
Vietnam  but  our  citizens  are  united  In  their 
concern  of  the  prisoners  which  you  hold. 

There  are  450  American  servicemen  in  your 
prison  camps.  Another  1150  are  listed  as 
missing  and  possibly  some  are  your  prisoners. 

Their  situation  is  our  united  concern. 

Both  the  "doves  and  the  hawks"  of  Ameri- 
ca feel  deeply  about  them  and  their  wel- 
fare. 

This  Is  the  puipoee  of  this  edition.  We  ask 
you  to  consider  their  immediate  release.  They 
have  no  military  value  to  you.  They  cant 
hurt  or  hamper  your  war  effort  and  no  longer 
would  help  ours. 

These  men  like  your  soldiers  do  not  in- 
stitute policy  but  merely  serve  as  soldiers 
have  done  since  time  began.  Like  the  men 
who  obey  yotir  orders,  they  obeyed  the  orders 
they  received. 

Like  your  men  they  performed  their  duty 
and  were  willing  to  sacrifice  for  their  coun- 
try. Like  your  soldiers,  they  left  their  homes 
and  families  not  because  they  wanted  to  but 
because  their  country  called  on  them. 

Patriotism  is  not  limited  to  the  men  of 
Vietnam,  to  the  men  of  America  but  Is  the 
privilege  of  all  men.  They  fight  under  their 
flag  whether  It  be  red,  white  and  blue  or 
silver  and  gold. 

Pottstown  is  a  small  community  in  the 
United  States.  Its  people,  too,  voice  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  the  war.  All  want  peace 
but  are  divided  In  the  way  to  achieve  this 
peace. 

Tour  supporters  in  this  country  could 
take  satisfaction  from  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.  This,  more  than  anything  else, 
would  demonstrate  that  you,  too,  do  not  seek 
revenge  against  men  who  did  their  duty. 
This,  too,  would  show  the  world  that  com- 
passion not  punishment  can  lead  to  peace. 

The  arguments  of  your  critics  that  human 
life  means  nothing  to  you  would  be  baseless 
If  you  allowed  American  prisoners  to  be  re- 
turned to  their  famllle*. 

You  have  in  your  power  to  advance  the 
cause  of  a  Just  peace  by  acting  quickly  on 
this  appeal. 

If  your  heart  contains  mercy  and  your  soul 
compassion  and  If  you  truly  seek  to  help  the 
cause  of  peace  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  these  Images  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Americans  have  always  imderstood  and 
respected  compassion  and  mercy  and  hold 
life  in  high  dignity. 


The  feeling  here  Is  that  you  dont  care 
about  the  individual;  that  his  needs  and 
wants  and  desires  don't  matter.  That  life  is 
not  sacred  to   you. 

Tour  actions  can  give  lie  to  these  beliefs. 
An  act  of  amnesty  toward  American  prison- 
ers would  show  the  world  that  you  are  con- 
cerned with  life  and  that  all  life  Is  sacred. 

Family  ties  In  America  are  strong  and  all 
Americans  want  these  men  reunited  with 
their  families.  Some  fathers  have  never  seen 
their  children;  some  are  ml&slng  the  Joy  of 
watching  them  grow. 

And  the  children,  they  Uve  with  a  constant 
dream  and  hope  that  they  may  again  be  a 
whole  family. 

Few  men  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
been  given  the  opp>ortunlty  that  you  now 
have. 

History  can  record  you  as  a  man  of  com- 
passion; a  man  who  respected  human  life 
and  held  It  In  high  value;  a  man  who  held 
that  family  life  Is  paramount  and  a  man 
who  helped  lead  nations  toward  peace  by 
providing  a  measure  of  peace  to  many 
families. 

Return  these  men  to  their  families  and  the 
world  would  hall  you.  Retain  them  and  your 
supporters  cant'  help  you  but  wonder  about 
your  sincerity  and  motives. 

We  address  you  not  as  one  enemy  to  an- 
other but  as  one  human  to  another. 

As  simple  citizens  of  the  United  States  we 
have  no  power  to  offer  anything  but  good- 
will In  exchange  for  the  men  you  hold.  We 
have  no  power  to  make  threats  if  you  don't. 

We  only  have  hope;  hope  that  you  will 
heed  the  pleas  and  restore  these  men  to 
their  families. 

The  Pbisoners 

It's  easy  to  forget  them;  these  men  who 
are  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam. 

For  most  Americans  the  concern  for  pris- 
oners is  brief;  only  as  long  as  It  takes  to  read 
an  occasional  news  story  about  them  or  to 
see  their  photos  flashed  on  a  TV  screen. 

But  then  your  life  goes  on  and,  imless 
you're  a  wife,  mother,  child  or  relative  of 
a  prisoner,  the  Issue  doesnt  cause  yotir 
blood  to  boll. 

Burled  within  you  Is  the  knowledge  that 
men  do  live  under  terrible  conditions  In 
North  Vietnamese  prison  camps.  But  your 
dally  routine,  your  own  problems  cancel  out 
any  concern  or  thought  for  them. 

It's  sad  but  true  that  few  Americans  are 
deeply  concerned  about  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  are  held  In  captivity. 

The  doves  protest  against  the  war  but  ig- 
nore the  plight  of  captive  servicemen.  The 
Hawks  seek  more  action  but  fall  to  take  ac- 
tion which  might  help  U.S.  prisoners. 

Senators  speak  out  pro  and  con  about  the 
war  but  few  embrace  the  cause  of  freedom 
of  these  men. 

Across  the  nation  on  the  30th  day  of  May, 
July  4  and  Veterans  Day,  Americans  paiise 
to  remember  the  war  dead  but  think  noth- 
ing of  the  war  living. 

The  war  dead  "rest  In  honored  glory"  but 
the  war  living  cant  rest  because  of  endless 
days  of  unhapplness,  uncertainty  and  cap- 
tivity. 

Unless  you  are  close  to  a  prisoner  it  Is 
difficult  to  Imagine  what  families  go 
through. 

But  think  for  a  moment!  What  if  a  pris- 
oner was  your  husband,  your  son  or  your 
father? 

Project  yourself  Into  this  situation. 

The  average  American  probably  feels  and 
with  some  Justification  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing he  can  do. 

H.  Ross  Perot,  of  Dallas,  Tez.,  has  been 
attempting  to  help  the  prisoners.  He  sent 
the  wives  of  some  of  the  Imprisoned  service- 
men to  France  to  plead  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese. He  has  sponsored  displays  showing 
the  plight  of  the  captives.  He  has  done 
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numerous  other  things  in  an  attempt  to  ef- 
fect the  release  of  the  prisoners. 

But,  possibly  more  Important,  he  has 
alerted  many  to  their  situation. 

Without  his  concern,  the  plight  of  pris- 
oners would  still  be  below  the  surface  but 
he  had  shed  light  on  it. 

This  issue  of  The  Mercury  is  concerned 
with  the  prisoners  but  only  because  Mr. 
Perot  has  been  concerned  enough  to  make 
their  cause  his  cause. 

If  this  edition  then  triggers  more  aware- 
ness, more  appeals,  then  It  should  be  worth- 
while. 

But  it  remains  for  the  average  man,  to 
reflect  his  concern. 

One  voice  wouldn't  be  heard  in  Hanoi  but 
millions  of  voices  couldn't  be  ignored. 

Dear  Mr.  Thano:  "Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you"  Is  a  "Golden 
Rule  "  that  bridges  most  Ideologies,  philos- 
ophies and  religions.  To  treat  others  as  you, 
yourself,  would  like  or  expect  to  be  treated 
Is,  to  most  of  us,  a  natural,  human  tendency. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  in  our  day,  to  live  unto 
one's  self. 

We  are  dependent  upon  one  another  In  so 
many  ways.  What  we  do  affects  not  only  our- 
selves and  our  loved  ones,  but  many  others 
as  well.  The  decisions  we  make,  seemingly 
in  behalf  of  ourselves,  really  affect  the  lives 
of  many  others  In  our  time  and  often  In 
times  to  come. 

Tou.  the  North  Vietnamese  government, 
now  have  that  responsibility  and  privilege 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  the  God 
who  permitted  this  world  to  be  created  and 
exist  to  this  day.  Tou  have  In  your  hands 
not  only  American  Prisoners,  but  the  lives 
of  many  families  which  they  represent. 

Let  the  names  of  these  men  be  known.  Let 
the  sick  and  the  wounded  be  returned  to 
their  homeland.  Let  the  exchange  of  written 

2  messages  of  hope  and  consolation  be  granted 

3  to  them  and  to  their  families. 

X  Rev.  Richard  O.  Hoitert, 

Pastor,  Grace  Lutheran  Church,  Dean 
of  The  Trappe  DUtrict  Lutheran 
Congregations. 

Mr.  President. 

Sir:  As  an  American  citizen  and  ex-Korean 
veteran,  I  would  like  to  know  Just  how  much 
Influence,  confldence  and  trust  you  have  in 
your  government  in  order  to  find  some  solu- 
tion on  reconsidering  the  release  of  American 
soldiers  In  Vietnam. 

I  know  that  the  American  people,  along 
with  myself,  would  love  to  see  their  sons 
come  home.  It  Is  most  Important  that  you, 
along  with  our  government  could  find  time 
to  end  this  fruitless  war  and  bring  our  boys 
back  home. 

Sago  G.  Glenn, 
Deputy  Sheriff. 

Dear  Mr.  Thang:  On  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  I  Join  with  many 
others  in  asking  for  a  reconsideration  of  your 
policy  concerning  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  Viet  Nam  Conflict.  The  release  of  the 
American  POWs  can  In  no  way  affect  the 
outcome  of  this  struggle  or  change  the  politi- 
cal philosophies  or  ideologies  professed  by 
either  side.  Life  today  Is  all  too  short  to  have 
this  period  of  time  taken  from  the  prisoners 
involved,  their  families,  and  loved  ones. 

Again,  I  Implore  you  to  reconsider  your 
policy   concerning  the  release  of  American 
Prisoners  of  War  in  Viet  Nam. 
Sincerely, 

Brower  B.  Terger, 

Mayor. 

Mr.  PREsmENT:  I  am  making  a  simul- 
taneous request  In  the  name  of  humanity 
to  both  your  and  my  government. 

We  plead  with  your  government  to  release 
our  men  captured  by  your  government  and 
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held  for  war  crimes  as  we  also  plead  with  our 
own  government  to  release  our  own  political 
prisoners  and  to  g^ve  amnesty  to  our  10,000 
men  who  have  fled  to  Canada  and  Sweden 
because  of  their  refusal  to  participate  In  war 
crimes. 

We  believe  the  prisoners  you  hold  and  the 
men  our  government  has  Imprisoned  or 
forced  into  exile  have  been  away  from  their 
loved  ones  too  long. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jacob  M.  Scholl. 

Dear  Mr.  Thang:  Tou  have  within  your 
possession,  property  which  does  not  belong 
to  you — human  property — American  men 
who  are  the  sons  of  anguished  mothers,  the 
husbands  of  tense,  lonely  wives,  the  fathers 
of  children  who  cry  out  for  Dad's  touch  In 
their  sleep  at  night,  the  useful  citizens  of 
a  Nation  who  loves  them  very  much,  a  na- 
tion who  wants  them  to  return  to  their 
rightful  place  on  the  soil  of  freedom.  These 
men  can  never,  should  you  keep  them  a  mil- 
lion years,  me«ui  as  much  to  you  as  they  do 
to  lis. 

No  matter  what  your  reasons  could  be  for 
keeping  them,  these  reasons  could  never  hold 
an  appropriate  amount  of  sting  to  discour- 
age us  from  caring  and  pursuing  our  course 
of  freedom,  for  ourselves  and  all  people 
everywhere. 

At  present  you  are  the  richest  individuals 
In  the  world,  because  from  our  bank  account 
of  humanity,  and  In  the  name  of  stamping 
out  infamy,  we  have  Invested  the  blood  of 
young  men. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  Kerschner. 

PREsmENT  Thang:  In  Sunday  School  I 
have  learned  to  love  my  enemies.  Even 
though  you  are  our  enemy,  I  want  you  to  un- 
derstand how  we  feel. 

Today  was  my  last  day  at  school.  I  can 
look  forward  to  enjoying  my  vacation  with 
my  father.  But  there  are  many  famUies  who 
don't  have  their  fathers  home  because  they 
are  prisoners  of  war  In  your  country. 

Please  release  them  from  prison.  If  your 
father  was  In  prison  you'd  want  him  to  come 
home.  That's  the  way  we  feel.  Please  send 
them  home  to  us. 

In  Love  and  Peace. 

Valerie  Vandtke. 

Honorable  Ton  Dug  Thano:  "Who  Is  the 
strongest  of  the  strong?"  Ask  a  rabbi  2,000 
years  ago.  His  answer,  "He  who  turns  an 
enemy  into  a  friend." 

The  suffering  and  horror  of  war  must 
cease.  The  heartache  and  anguish  of  moth- 
ers, wives,  and  children   must  be  relieved. 

Surely  there  must  be  a  way  for  us  to  stop 
being  enemies  and  become  neighbors  who 
strive  to  build  a  better  world. 

The  longest  Journey  begins  with  one 
step  .  .  .  perhaps,  pwrhaps  that  is  a  drama- 
tic act;  release  the  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

Rabbi  Herman  E.  Grossman, 
Congregation  Mercy  Truth  Synagogue. 

Ton  Due  Thano. 

Sir:  I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and 
a  member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  since  1945,  thus  my 
Interest  In  all  veterans.  The  men  you  are 
holding  as  prisoners  of  war  are  veterans.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  these  men  will  be  released 
in  the  very  netu:  future. 

The  motto  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Is  "Honor  the  Dead  By  Helping  the  Living." 
I  feel  the  release  of  these  men  would  flt  our 
motto  In  the  true  sense. 

The  wives  and  families  of  these  men  would 
be  quite  relieved  to  know  their  men  were 
safe  and  sound. 

Tou  being  a  family  man  and  a  veteran  can 
surely  understfind  what  I  am  saying. 


Hoping  for  your  sincere  consideration. 

I  am  very  truly  yoxirs, 

Edwin  G.  Penntpacker, 
Commander  VFW  Post  6341. 


Dear  KIr.  Thang:  I  have  given  a  son  for  our 
country,  but  I  don't  believe  in  war  and  I 
don't  believe  our  soldiers  should  be  in  Viet- 
nam. I  would  like  to  see  all  of  our  men  and 
boys  come  home. 

My  brother  has  been  in  Vietnam  four 
times  In  two  years,  and  I  wouldn't  like  to 
see  him  captured. 

Won't  you  please  send  home  the  prisoners 
you  already  have — ^maybe  then  we  can  achieve 
peace. 

Elva  Gebharo. 


Peoples  Repttblic  or  North  Vietnam, 
O^JIce  of  the  Chairman, 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam, 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  being 
written  with  purely  humane  interest. 

On  a  humanitarian  basis,  I  ask  that  you 
use  your  good  offices  to  Initiate  a  mutual  re- 
lease and  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war.  There 
are  thousands  of  families  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pacific  Ooean  affected  by  a  loved  one  be- 
ing held  captive. 

Therefore,  a  genuine  humane  effort  in  this 
direction  would  serve  a  worthwhile  purpose. 
Aaron  Katz,  D.S.C. 


Dear  Mr.  President:  Tou  are  concerned 
as  I  am  about  those  American  boys  who  are 
prisoners  In  Vietnam.  Perhaps  I  am  particu- 
larly anxious  because  my  son  who  served  his 
country  over  In  Vietnam  has  returned  safe 
and  sound  for  which  I  will  be  etmnaUy 
thankful.  However  I  cannot  fco^t  those  sods 
who  are  not  able  to  return  so  I  am  beseech- 
ing you  to  do  everything  In  your  power  to 
release  them  as  soon  as  possible  so  they  may 
be  reunited  with  their  families  in  this  "land 
of  the  free!" 

Mrs.  A.  Florence  Mamthoene, 

Principal.  Lincoln  School. 

Dear  Mr.  Thang:  Our  Parlaii  of  St.  Aloys- 
lus,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.  repre- 
sents more  than  eighteen  hundred  Roman 
Catholic  families  In  this  community. 

At  each  Mass  every  Sunday,  In  our  special 
"Prayer  of  the  Faithful",  we  ask  God  to 
bring  Peace  to  the  world.  We  also  ask  for 
the  return  of  our  young  men  and  women 
who  are  In  the  Armed  Services  to  their  homes 
and  families. 

It  Is  our  special  plea  to  you  In  Band,  to 
return  to  us  the  young  men  who  are  being 
held  prisoners. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Peace, 

Rev.  John  P.  Mttrpht. 

Rector. 

Greater  Pottstown  Area  Chamber  of 

Commerce, 

Pottstown,  Pa. 

Honorable  Ton  Due  Thano:  We  pray  along 
with  other  Americans  that  you  will  consider 
the  rapid  release  of  American  Prisoners;  a 
gesture  that  we're  sure  will  do  much  to  bring 
about  peace. 

Boecov's, 
Pottstown,  Pa. 

Life  is  dear  and  peace  Is  sweet  to  all 
Americans. 

Because  we  hold  individual  life  In  such 
high  esteem,  the  lives  and  well  being  of 
the  American  men  held  by  your  country  is 
of  primary  concern  to  all  of  us. 

Their  captivity  has  become  a  paramount 
concern  to  us. 

We  are  business  people,  simple  Americans, 
who  may  be  divided  on  the  Issues  of  the  war 
but  who  are  undted  In  our  desire  to  have 
our  captured  servicemen  returned  to  their 
families. 
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Their  chains  ol  captivity  aia^ 
rler  which  prevents   greater 
between  u».  The  release  of  t 
well  be  the  catalyst  needed 
tries  to  woric  out  a  Just  peace. 

We  Join  with  the  millions  dI  Americans 
who  ask  simply  that  you  return  these  men 
home. 
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Spring  Crrr  Kn 

Spr 
Honorable    Ton    Dttc 
other  Americans,  the  more  tha^i 
associated  with  Spring  City 
pany.    are    sincerely    concerned 
Americans  who  are  imprisoned 

try.  J 

Like  all  other  Americans.  th« 
the  staff  and  the  workers.  < 
Knitting  Company  feel  that 
Lion   of   compassion    by   your 
yourself  will  help  mend  the 
exist  between  us. 

Uke  all  other  Americans 
to  release  the  American  pri 
ture  of  goodwill  and  as  a  p 
to  the  world  that  you  are  as 
are  wltii  the  welfare  of  man. 

The  men  you  hold  in  captlv 
children,  parents  and  friei 
awaiting  their  return  to  thlj 

We  can  see  no  use  to  their 
prlsonment  but  can  see 
freedom.   The    world   awaits 
display  of  your  humaneness 
these  prisoners  you  oould 
despite  our  differences  a 
uals  Is  paramount. 

We    respectfully    Implore 
quickly   and    feel    sure    that 
gesture  would  widen  the  paUi 


Co.. 

ng  City,  Pa. 

i:    Uke    all 

4.000  people 

Quitting  Com- 

el>out    the 

In  your  coun- 


meri  :y 


HONORABLB  Ton  Dttc  Than< 
of  mercy  is  admlr«d 
and  a  demonstration  of 
ward  American  prisoners  wou 
opportunities  for  peace  and  bi' 
respect. 

We  urge  and  implore  you  to  release  the 
Americana  you  have  In  custoly  as  one  step 
toward  bringing  peace  to  manlpnd 
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friei  ids 


benel  Its 
en 
aiid 
del  lonstrate 
conce'n 


hat    you    act 
this    humane 
to  peace. 


LeVTTZ  PCIINITUKK, 

P^tUtown,  Pa. 

The  quality 

throughout  the  world 

by  you  to- 

enhance  the 

ing  you  much 


THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 
FREEDOMS  ACT 

Pres  dent 


that 


a  Is 


tie 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr 
more  than  a  week  ago  the  5 
from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hard 
duced  a  bill  entitled  the 
ment   Freedoms   Act    (S. 
pleased  to  say  that  since 
than  a  dozen  Senators  hav^ 
listed  as  cosponsors  of 
measure. 

Our  purpose  In  writing 
empower  the  Federal  couifts 
quate  authority  by  way  of 
other  powers  to  forbid 
our  constitutional  freedom; 
worship,  to  write,  to  meet, 
tlon.  All  citizens,  not  just 
sent,  deserve  to  have  these 
protected. 

Two  editorials  have  coite 
tentlon,  one  from  the 
Monitor,  the  other  from 
Post,  which  supirort  enac 


a  litUe 

;nior  Senator 

and  I  intro- 

Ji^rst  Amend- 

3976).   I   am 

time  more 

asked  to  be 

important 


Ui 


tht 


bill  was  to 

with  ade- 

i unction  and 

interference  with 

to  speak,  to 

and  to  peti- 

those  who  dis- 

{  recious  rights 


to  my  at- 

Chrl^tlan  Science 

Washington 

ment  of   the; 


bill.  Generall>'.  these  editorials  point  out 
that  in  these  days  of  pressure  tactics 
there  is  some  need  for  Government  pro- 
tection to  Insure  the  continuing  exist- 
ence of  these  basic  rights.  That  Is  the 
common  purpose  which  has  led  us  to 
sponsor  such  a  bill. 

In  order  that  all  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  these  thoughtful  dis- 
cussions of  this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

23,  1970) 

From  Both  Ends  of  thb  Srnatk 

In  the  view  of  the  all-out  liberal  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action  (ADA)  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  Philip  Hart  of  Michigan  is  one  of 
only  six  with  a  straight  "A"  voting  average. 
On  the  other  hand,  few,  if  any  senators,  are 
lower  In  the  ADA'S  opinion  than  Republican 
Sen.  Roman  Hruska  of  Nebraska.  These 
twain  almost  Ideally  represent  the  opposite 
ends  of  political  and  Ideological  thinking  In 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Thus  It  Is  extraordinary  and  significant 
to  find  these  two  Joining  hands  and  influ- 
ence to  Jointly  sponsor  a  new,  powerful,  and 
wide-ranging  federal  law.  Called  the  First 
Amendment  Freedoms  Act.  this  bill  would 
empower  federal  courts  to  forbid  and  punish 
Interference  with  freedom  of  speech.  Fur- 
thermore, this  bin  would  apparently  lower 
the  boom  as  vigorously  on  those  who  Inter- 
rupt classes  In  universities  as  on  public  offi- 
cials or  university  administrations  which  ban 
orderly  demonstrations. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  permit  those 
whose  rights  (to  speak,  to  hear,  to  teach, 
to  learn,  to  participate,  to  demonstrate 
peacefully,  and  so  forth)  are  infringed  to 
sue  and  recover  damages. 

Ideally,  the  bill  seeks  to  open  the  way  for 
all  legitimate  opinion  to  be  expressed  fully 
and  freely.  If  It  achieved  that  obJecUve.  It 
would  end  once  and  for  all  any  interference 
with  teaching  and  learning  on  a  college 
campus  as  well  as  any  Interference  with  the 
right  of  protesters  to  make  their  views  felt 
on  either  campus  or  street. 

We  agree.  There  Is  a  crying  need  In  these 
days  of  pressure  tactics  from  all  sides,  of 
fasclstlc  thinking,  of  unconscionable  rude- 
ness, of  the  shouting  of  obscenities,  of  a 
breakdown  in  calm,  reasoned  dialogue,  for  a 
return  to  more  mature  conduct.  If  this  can- 
not come  through  a  free  exercise  of  good 
sense.  It  must  come  through  stringent  laws 
requiring  It. 

There  la  no  honest,  thinking  American 
who  can  object  to  the  enforced  guarantee 
of  free  swech,  free  action,  free  determina- 
tion for  all  within  the  very  right  and  sen- 
sible limits  which  an  orderly  society  pre- 
scribes. 

The  fact  that  such  a  forthright  liberal 
as  Senator  Hart  and  such  a  forthright  con- 
servative as  Senator  Hruska  both  .upport  this 
bill  Is  an  excellent  token  of  Its  need  and,  we 
trust,  of  its  eventual  passage  by  Congress. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  24,  19701 
Government  Protxction  of  Richts 
Usually  one  thinks  of  the  prea'  substantive 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Flrft  Amend- 
ment— freedom  of  conscience,  of  expression, 
of  tasembly  and  of  assoclatlrn — as  restraints 
upon  governmental  authorl'.y.  They  are 
stated  In  terms  of  a  limitation  on  congres- 
sional law-making  power.  It  Is  obvlcus,  how- 
ever, that  the  enjoyment  of  these  freedoms 
depends  In  a  real  sense  upon  governmental 
protection.  It  Is  a  truism  that  there  can  be 
no  liberty  without  law  and  order.  Freedom 
of  conscience,  for  example,  would  not  have 
much  value  If  thugs  could  take  over  a  pulpit 


whenever  they  felt  like  It  and  disrupt  a  reli- 
gious service — as  three  University  of  Mary- 
land students  did  on  Sunday  at  Prince 
George's  Davles  Memorial  Unitarian  Church 
on  the  pretext  of  pressing  "demands"  for 
social  action. 

The  disruption  of  meetings  they  dislike, 
the  shouting  down  of  speakers  they  don't 
want  to  hear,  has  become  so  standard  a  tactic 
of  the  New  Left  that  the  Violence  Commis- 
sion In  Its  report  made  a  unanimous  recom- 
mendation In  favor  of  legislation  which 
would  "confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  United 
States  District  Courts  to  grant  injunctions, 
upon  the  request  oi  the  Attorney  General  or 
private  persons,  against  the  threatened  or 
actual  Interference  by  any  person,  whether 
or  not  under  color  of  state  or  federal  law. 
with  the  rights  of  individuals  or  groups  to 
freedL>m  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
peaceful  assenibly  and  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances." 

Such  legislation  has  now  been  Introduced 
by  a  bipartisan  group  of  two  senators  and 
two  representatives,  all  members  of  the  Vio- 
lence Commission.  A  question  naturally  arises 
as  to  why  the  ordinary  state  laws  against 
trespass  and  disorderly  conduct  are  not  ade- 
quate. The  Violence  Commission  gave  this 
rationale:  "State  remedies  against  private 
misconduct  involving  Infringement  of  First 
Amendment  rights  are  usually  ba^ed  not  on 
the  First  Amendment  but  on  trespass  stat- 
utes or  disorderly  conduct  ordinances.  Such 
laws  were  not  written  to  deal  with  acts  of 
physical  obstruction,  particularly  those  com- 
mitted for  demonstrative  purposes  and  are 
not  always  effective  In  handling  such  con- 
duct. Moreover,  where  acts  of  violence  or  ob- 
struction are  committed  In  the  name  of 
righting  fundamental  grievances,  those  en- 
gaging In  such  conduct  may  find  It  harder 
to  Justify  disobedience  cf  court  orders  issued 
to  uphold  the  First  Amendment  than  would 
i>e  true  of  orders  based  upon  the  laws  against 
trespass  and  disorderly  conduct." 

It  Is  true  that  punishment  for  contempt 
of  court  may  be  a  more  effective  antidote  to 
disruption  than  prosecution  f  jr  trespass  or 
disorderly  conduct.  Perhaps  this  is.  In  part, 
because  It  can  be  Imposed  In  some  circum- 
stances without  'he  fcrmalily  of  a  Jury  trial 
and  by  the  summary  ludgmeut  of  a  court. 
The  experience  of  this  country  with  labor 
Injunctions  does  not  warrant  a  wholly  care- 
free attitude  toward  the  device.  The  proi)osed 
legislation  needs  careful  scrutiny.  We  agree, 
however,  with  Senator  Philip  Hart,  one  of  Its 
sponsors,  that  "unless  we  protect  the  First 
.•\mendment  rights  of  all  our  citizens,  what- 
ever their  viewpoint,  we  kid  ourselves  If  we 
think  our  free  society  can  survive.  We  must 
act  now  to  preserve  the  vigorous  and  peace- 
ful exercise  of  those  precious  rights,  so  that 
the  violent  confrontations  of  the  1960s  will 
not  be  recorded  as  a  mere  warmup  for  even 
more  tragic  turbulence  In  the  coming 
decade." 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ENDING  THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Merle 
Pusey  has  written  a  perceptive  article, 
published  In  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning. 

1  agree  with  Mr.  Pusey's  suggestion 
that  Congress,  certainly  the  Senate, 
should  share  the  responsibility  for  end- 
ing the  war.  I  wish  to  do  it  by  a  negoti- 
ated political  settlement  similar  to  that 
by  which  the  French  liquidated  their 
proprietorship  of  Indochina  in  1954. 

I  also  approve  Mr.  Pusey's  remarks 
about  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr  Javits)  dealing  with  the 
definition  of  the  prop(»r  constitutional 
responsibilities  of  the  Congress  and  the 
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Commander  in  Chief  in  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

It  is  a  thoughtful  article  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senate's  New  Mooo  on  the  War  Power 

(By  Merlo  J.  Puscy) 
Though  still  groping  Its  way,  the  Senate 
appears  to  be  reclaiming  at  least  some  of 
the  war  power  Congress  lost  to  the  President 
in  recent  decades.  The  vote  to  repeal  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  indicative  of  the 
new  mood.  It  must  be  viewed  alongside  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  to  the  foreign 
military  salee  bill,  which  would  restrict 
future  operations  in  Cambodia.  Together, 
they  say  that  the  Senate  wants  to  restrict 
the  President's  right  to  make  war  in  South- 
east Asia  at  his  own  discretion. 

There  Is  still  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
over  the  changes  the  Senate  voted  in  the 
Cooper-Church  restriction.  Opponents  con- 
tended that  It  would  be  an  encroachment 
upon  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief; so  a  large  majority  ap- 
proved a  disclaimer  of  that  argument  spon- 
sored by  Majority  Leader  Mansfield.  It  said 
that  nothing  In  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment "shall  be  deemed  to  Impugn  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief." On  Monday  the  Senate 
added  to  this  another  phrase  authored  by 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Byrd  recognizing  that  the 
President  may  exercise  his  "constitutional 
p>ower"  when  necessary  "to  protect  the  lives 
of  United  States  armed  forces  where\-er 
deployed." 

The  wording  has  in  It  the  vagueness  of  the 
Constitution  itself  in  regard  to  the  powers 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  But  if  Inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  what  the  Senate  is 
trying  to  do,  It  surely  means  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  exercise  only  "constitutional  power" 
in  the  protection  of  troops,  and  this  would 
seem  to  forbid  any  further  Inclusions  Into 
Cambodia  if  Congress  has  withdrawn  funds 
for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Fulbrlght  fears  that  any  vague 
recognition  of  the  powers  of  the  Conmiander- 
In-Chlef  to  protect  the  troops  In  Vietnam 
plus  repeal  of  Tonkin  Oulf  will  amount  to 
giving  another  blank  check  to  the  President. 
If  so,  the  Intent  of  the  Senate  would  be 
thrown  into  reverse.  Allowance  has  to  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  not 
yet  legislated  an  entirely  new  policy.  It  seems 
lo  have  started  down  that  road,  but  at  the 
moment  It  is  trying  to  erect  a  barrier  against 
further  abuse  of  power  and  to  clear  away 
some  underbrush  planted  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. 

THE  BIO  question  Is  how  much  further 
the  Senate  will  try  to  go.  If  Congress  for- 
bids widening  the  war  to  Cambodia  and 
knocks  out  the  approval  It  once  gave  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam  (the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolu- 
tion), the  next  logical  step  would  be  enact- 
ment of  a  policy  to  terminate  the  war  either 
on  President  Nixon's  terms.  Its  own  terms  or  a 
combination  of  the  two.  Since  It  has  wel- 
comed the  repeal  of  Tonkin  Gulf,  the  admin- 
istration could  scarcely  object  to  reasonable 
legislation  putting  Congress  behind  liquida- 
tion of  the  war.  And  If  Congress  Is  sincere  in 
its  drive  to  reclaim  the  war  power.  It  cannot 
rationally  avoid  a  sharing  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  pullout. 

Beyond  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  still 
larger  question  arises.  Will  Congress  face 
the  Issue  of  preventing  future  presidential 
war?  Given  the  precedents  of  recent  dec- 
ades, additional  Koreas  and  VIetnams  (wars 
launched  by  the  President  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility) are  a  virtual  certainty  unless 
Congress  and  the  President  define  by  law 
the  amorphous  Commander-in-Chief  powers 
that  recent  Presidents  have  exercised. 


This  la  the  point  at  which  Senator  Javlts's 
bill  comes  Into  the  picture.  It  would  lay 
down  some  rather  specific  rules  to  govern 
the  uiie  of  our  armed  forces  in  military  hos- 
tilities In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress.  The  President  could,  un- 
der Its  terms,  use  the  military  to  repulse 
any  sudden  attack  on  the  United  States  coid 
Its  territories;  to  repulse  any  attack  on 
American  armed  forces  on  the  high  seas  or 
on  foreign  territory  where  they  might  be 
"lawfully  stationed";  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  U.S.  nationals;  and  to  comply 
with  a  national  commitment  resulting  from 
a  treaty  or  convention  where  immediate  re- 
sponse to  an  attack  might  be  required. 

This  would  seem  to  leave  the  Conunander- 
in-Chief  ample  leeway  to  act  in  any  emer- 
gency involving  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  Whenever  he  did  so,  however, 
be  would  be  required  by  the  Javits  bill  to 
report  the  details  to  Congress.  During  the 
next  30  days  Congress  could  declare  war, 
authorize  the  President  to  carry  on  limited 
hostUltles,  or  Instruct  him  to  suspend  the 
military  operations  he  had  begun.  If  Con- 
gress had  not  acted  at  the  expiration  of  the 
30  days,  the  President  would  be  left  without 
either  authority  or  funds  to  carry  on  his  war. 

Since  the  Constitution  lodged  the  war 
power  in  Congress  and  gave  that  body  au- 
thority "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  ex- 
ecution the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  In  the 
government  of  the  United  States,"  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  right  of  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  of  this  kind.  Does  It  have  the 
courage  to  do  so?  Such  courage  has  not  yet 
been  demonstrated,  and  so  there  is  ground 
for  concern  about  stopping  before  a  complete 
Job  has  been  done. 

If  the  Javits  blU  does  become  the  focus  of 
a  long-range  reform  movement,  it  will  prob- 
ably go  through  many  stages  of  evolution. 
There  are  some  obvious  holes  in  It.  Unless 
Congress  restricts  the  proliferation  of  mlU- 
taiy  bases  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  for 
example,  executive  war-making  tinder  the 
guise  of  protecting  those  troops  could  be- 
come a  serious  problem. 

At  this  point  the  significance  of  the  Javits 
bill  is  that  It  shows  Congress  how  the  war 
power  can  be  legitimately  reclaimed  without 
doing  any  violence  to  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. As  the  Senate  wrestles 
with  Cooper-Church  and  a  substitute  for 
Tonkin  Oulf.  It  needs  to  keep  in  mind  the 
longer-range  objective. 


ROGERS  COMMENTS  ON  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  daily  reports  of  events  in  the 
Middle  East  bring  news  of  escalating 
violence  and  warfare,  I  was  most  en- 
couraged to  hear  the  remarks  made  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  at  his  news 
conference  today.  The  precarious  mili- 
tary balance  that  many  have  relied  on 
to  control  the  hostilities  in  the  Middle 
East  no  longer  seems  capable  of  deter- 
ring conflict  and  war.  Secretary  Roger's 
reference  to  new  political  and  diplomatic 
initiatives  that  sure  underway  with  con- 
cerned parties  in  the  conflict  and  his 
continued  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
the  U2J.  Security  Council  and  UJ*.  peace 
envoy  Gunnar  Jarring  provide  new  hope 
for  breaking  the  present  hostile  Impasse 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  "stop  shooting, 
start  talking"  philosophy  delineated  by 
Secretary  Rogers  at  the  press  conference 
is  a  major  prerequisite  toward  reach- 
ing a  settlement  of  the  complex  problems 
of  the  area,  and  I  wish  to  commend  the 


administration  for  initiating  these  new 
moves  directed  toward  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  for  all  governments  and  peoples 
of  the  Middle  East. 

I  remind  Senators  that  Secretary  Rog- 
ers' statements  were  based  on  the  com- 
pleted report  of  the  April  29  review  of 
military  and  political  problems  of  the 
Middle  East  requested  by  President  Nix- 
on I  feel,  therefore,  that  Secretary  Rog- 
ers' comments  were  based  on  a  knowl- 
edgeable foundation  of  the  present  t)est 
interests  of  our  Nation  and  those  friendly 
nations  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  new  diplomatic  and 
political  channels  being  explored  at  pres- 
ent wUl  add  strength  to  the  many  voices 
of  moderation  in  the  Middle  East  and 
open  legitimate  pathways  to  peace  for 
this  strife-torn  area  of  the  world. 


INEQUrriES  IN  CENSUS  IN  FIRST 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OP 
ARKANSAS 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  aware  that  1970  is  the  year  of  the 
decennial  national  census.  Enumeration 
has  been  underway  for  some  weeks  and 
now  the  flgures  are  beginning  to  come  in. 

The  population  business  is  a  kind  of 
paradox.  Most  of  us,  if  we  had  our  pref- 
erence, would  choose  to  live  in  relatively 
uncrowded  and  less-populated  areas. 
However,  at  census  time,  we  all  like  our 
communities  and  States  to  show  impres- 
sive growth. 

Much  of  it  has  to  do  with  civic  pride. 
But  the  significance  of  the  census  goes 
far  beyond  civic  pride.  As  we  know,  the 
apportionment  of  congressional  seat*  and 
the  administration  of  many  State  and 
Federal  aid  programs  are  based  on  popu- 
lation. Thus  it  is  of  major  Importance 
to  a  community  or  a  State  to  have  Its 
population  accurately  counted  so  that  it 
will  have  proportionate  representation 
and  receive  proportionate  funds  from 
various  Government  programs. 

The  Arkansas  Legislative  Council  has 
forwarded  to  me  a  resolution,  imani- 
mously  adopted  on  Jtme  19,  which  calls 
the  attention  of  the  Census  Bureau  and 
the  Arkansas  congressional  delegation 
"to  serious  inequities  wluch  may  have  oc- 
curred in  the  method  in  which  the  1970 
census  wsis  taken  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  resolution  points  out  that  the 
census  In  the  First  District  was  taken  In 
a  different  manner  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  State.  In  the  First  District  the  census 
was  conducted  by  mail  and  elsewhere  It 
was  taken  by  house-to-house  visits. 
Many  of  those  in  the  First  District  feel 
that  there  is  serious  question  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  count.  The  resolution 
passed  by  the  Arkansas  Legislative 
Council  urges  "immediate  steps  to  pro- 
vide for  a  correct  and  accurate  census 
of  the  First  Congressional  District." 

I  am  hopeful  that  something  can  be 
done  to  insure  that  the  flnal  census  fig- 
ures do  provide  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  population  of  this  district. 

I  would  also  refer  to  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of 
June  2i.  The  editorial  pertains  primarily 
to  the  census  in  Little  Rock,  which  it  says 
"does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  realistic." 
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The  Gazette  notes  that  aiicurate 
complete  census  statistics  are 
the  vrorkings  of  government 
and  the  editorialist  writes: 

It  Is  our  guess  that  a  substa4tlal 
of  Arkansans  have  not  been 
decennial  census.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  ado])ted  by  the 
Arkansas  Legislative  Council  as  well  as 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  editor!^  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
tion  and  editorial  were  orcered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  foil  ows 
Resolution  No.  28 

Whereas,  the  United  States  C<  nsus  Bureau 
1*  in  the  process  ot  completing  Its  1970  cen 
su«  In  Arkansas;  azkd 

Whereas.  In  making  the  1970  census,  such 
census  was  taken  In  a  dlffereat  manner  In 
certain  areas  of  the  State.  consl$tlng  In  some 
areas  of  a  house-to-house  visit  fy  the  census 
takers,  while  In  other  areas,  eaih  household 
was  requested  by  mall  to  complete  and  mall 
In  a  census  return;  and  I 

Whereas.  In  the  First  Congiwalonal  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas,  the  census  ▼««  taken  by 
mall,  but  in  the  other  three  Congressional 
Dlstrlcu  of  the  State,  the  censtis  was  taken 
by  house-to-house  vUlts  by  census  takers; 
and  j 

Whereas,  the  1970  preliminary  census  of 
the  First  Congressional  Dlstrlqt  reflects  In- 
formation for  a  number  of  tht  counties  In 
the  First  Congressional  E>lstrl*t  which  are 
subject  to  serious  question  as  to  accuracy: 
and  I 

Whereas,  tinless  an  accurate  census  is 
taken  of  the  First  Congreaslona^  District,  the 
citizens  of  such  District  wlU  |  stiff er  severe 
hardship  and  penalty  under  the  varlo\is 
laws  dealing  with  the  apportionment  of 
Congressional  seats,  the  apportionment  of 
legislative  seats,  and  the  administration  of 
many  State  and  Federal  aid  programs  which 
utilise  population  aa  a  major  factor  In  the 
apportionment  of  funds  for  various  govern- 
mental programs.  Now.  therefc^ 

Be  It  revived  by  the  Leglslkttve  Council 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas :  I 

That  the  attention  of  the  united  States 
Census  Bureau  and  the  Arkansas  Congres- 
sional Delegation  la  hereby  caljed  to  serious 
inequities  which  may  have  octurred  In  the 
method  in  which  the  1970  census  was  taken 
In  the  First  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  the  Arkansas  Con- 
gressional Delegation  and  offlcUla  of  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau  ;  are  urged  to 
take  Immediate  steps  to  provld*  for  a  correct 
and  accurate  census  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  In  order  that  ^le  people  of 
said  District  will  not  be  deprived  of  substan- 
tial rights  with  respect  to  Concessional  and 
legislative  apportionment,  and  with  respect 
to  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  the  cltlrens 
of  such  District  from  various  State  and  Fed- 
eral programs  which  rely  upon;  census  in  the 
apportionment  of  fiinds  for  essential  govern- 
mental services.  : 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  |  copy  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  furnished  •  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  In 
Washington,  DC.  and  to  eadh  member  of 
the  Arkansas  Congressional  Delegation. 
Respectfully  submitted,  _ 

BoaxxT  iHAKvrr, 
Senator,  District  17. 
FUed:  June  11. 1970. 

To  Bx  CotTNTXD  nt  THX  19'  ro  Census 
Preliminary  census  figures  confirm  the  in- 
dications of  the  last  few  years  that  Arkanfias 
has  stopped  the  outward  flow  of  popxilatlon 
experienced  In  the  1950b  and  h|M  gained  pop- 
ulation during  the  1960s.  This  perhaps  Is  the 
most  significant  finding  of  the  1970  census. 


even  though  disappointment  attaches  to  the 
total  preliminary  figure,  1,886,404,  which  is 
not  only  short  of  the  1960  total  but  also  sub- 
stantially below  the  two  million  flgrure  that 
many  Arkansans  had  anticipated. 

Thus  we  see  In  the  statewide  context  the 
checkered  pattern  of  good  and  bad  news 
found  as  well  in  the  subtotals  by  congree- 
slonal  districts,  counties  and  cities.  Two 
congressional  districts — the  Second  and 
Third — have  gained  while  the  First  and 
Fourth  EWstrtcts  have  lost,  but  these  shifts 
are  not  especially  surprising.  The  Second 
District  covers  Pulaski  and  14  other  counties, 
most  of  them  In  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  where  building  growth  has  been  ob- 
vious. The  Third  District  Includes  the  rapid- 
ly growing  northwest  comer  of  Arkansas, 
where  Industries  and  retired  people  are  find- 
ing new  homes.  The  greatest  loss  was  In  the 
First  District,  which  Includes  most  of  the 
Delta  counties,  where  industrialization  has 
not  caught  up  with  the  migrant  of  workers 
from  the  large,  mechanized  agricultural 
enterprlsee.  Much  of  the  Fourth  District, 
which  had  a  smaller  loss,  also  has  a  strong 
agricviltural  base  In  South  Arkansas. 

Our  own  special  disappointment  Is  In  the 
showing  of  population  In  the  preliminary 
figures  for  Pulaski  County  and  Little  Rock 
and  North  Little  Rock,  where  surely  there 
are  a  few  thousand  more  persons  who  have 
not  been  counted.  In  Pulaski  County  the 
Increase  shown  Is  about  37,000  for  the  10- 
year  period,  with  the  total  set  at  279.965, 
roughly  20.000  below  the  most  recent  esti- 
mates of  Metroplan,  which  uses  all  the  ac- 
cepted and  reliable  Indices  in  reaching  Its 
flgures.  Metroplan  s\irely  Is  not  as  much  as 
20,000  off  the  true  mark. 

North  Uttle  Rock's  net  gain  of  only  982  Is 
especdally  surprising,  considering  all  the 
reeldential  building  that  has  been  going  on 
In  recent  years  and  the  city's  willingness 
to  annex  those  areas  where  its  population  is 
likely  to  spill  over  the  corporate  limits.  Any- 
one who  has  driven  through  the  hilly  por- 
tions of  North  Uttie  Rock  recentiy  oan  at- 
test to  the  appearance  of  a  very  large  bed- 
room community  Indeed.  It  Is  difficult  to 
imagine  older  hoiislng  being  vacated  at  a 
rate  alniost  equal  to  the  occupation  of  newer 
housing,  but  nonetheless  the  preliminary 
census  figures  Bho>w  a  decade's  gain  of  from 
58,032  to  59.014. 

Little  Rock's  preliminary  census  total  of 
129,059  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  realistic. 
Although  It  represents  a  gain  of  21,246  from 
I960,  it  Is  a  gain  of  only  130  persons  over 
a  special  census  conducted  In  1964.  after 
the  last  large  annexation  was  completed. 
Since  1964,  residential  building  has  been 
subatanUal  along  the  spreading  western  and 
southwestern  edges.  It  Is  true  that  Llttie 
Rock  has  turned  down  one  large  annexa- 
tion since  1964,  but  there  have  been  several 
smaller  areas  of  annexation  that  taken 
alone  could  easily  account  for  far  more  than 
a  total  population  growth  of  130.  It  Is  un- 
fortunate, however,  that  much  of  Little 
Rock's  natural  growth  to  the  southwest 
especially  has  not  been  credited  to  the  city 
because  of  resistance  to  annexation. 

In  any  case,  accurate  and  complete  census 
statistics  are  as  essential  to  the  workings  of 
government  at  the  state,  county  and  mu- 
nicipal levels  as  they  are  at  the  federal  level, 
and  It  Is  a  responsibility  of  good  citizenship 
for  each  Individual  to  see  that  he  U  counted. 
For  the  city  dweller  In  Arkansas,  It  Is  particu- 
larly Important  to  be  coxmted.  because  the 
amount  of  state  tax  turnbacks  to  cities  is 
based  on  the  cities'  populations.  The  turn- 
backs now  amount  to  $16  a  person — up  from 
the  $6  or  $7  at  the  time  of  the  1960  census — 
each  year.  Arkansas  cities  already  are  terribly 
cramped  for  adequate  finances  and  simply 
cannot  afford  to  forfeit  what  tax  turnbacks 
they  have  legitimately  coming  to  them. 

It  Is  our  own  guess  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Arkansans  have  not  been  counted  in 


the  decennial  census,  but  It  would  be  a  futile 
exercise  to  try  to  assess  the  blame,  because 
that  doesn't  really  matter  In  the  long  run. 
We  are  convinced  that  a  conscientious  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  reach  or  count  every- 
one, but  that  unavoidable  circumstances  may 
have  caused  some  persons  to  be  missed.  The 
Census  Bureau  itself  recognizes  the  possibil- 
ity that  some  may  have  been  missed  and  Is 
now  asking  persons  whose  census  forms  were 
not  picked  up  by  a  census  taker  to  mall  the 
forms. 

Cotmty  Judge  Frank  Mackey  has  urged 
residents  of  Pulaski  County,  inside  and  out- 
side the  cities,  to  give  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion to  the  census  office  and  If  It  Is  closed 
to  take  the  form  to  one  of  the  city  halls  or 
the  county  courthouse.  To  be  counted  Is  more 
important  than  many  persons  may  realize 
and  we  would  urge  those  who  think  they 
have  been  missed  to  take  the  Uttle  time  and 
trouble  Involved  to  make  sure  their  names 
are  In  the  lists. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OP  PEOPLE 
TOWARD  STUDENTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  observers  of  the 
national  and  international  scene  today 
Is  the  well-known  columnist,  Clayton 
Pretchey. 

His  article  about  the  attitude  of  our 
people  toward  students  deserves  special 
attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Cot7NTBT  Lovable 
(By  Clayton  Frttcheyy 

Washinoton. — We  are  told  (In  the  latest 
Gallup  Poll)  that  the  American  public  now 
considers  "campus  unrest"  as  the  Nation's 
"number  one  problem."  If  this  Is  so,  then 
it  Is  clear  that  the  generation  that  really 
needs  attention  is  not  the  younger  one,  but 
the  older  one. 

"Even  such  pressing  problems."  says  Gal- 
lup, "as  the  Vietnam  war,  racial  strife,  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  crime,  have  taken 
a  back  seat  to  the  problem  of  campus  un< 
rest  In  the  public's  thinking." 

It  sounds  preposterous  at  first,  but  It 
cannot  be  dismissed  out  of  hand.  There  la 
no  doubt  that  the  students  have  generated 
an  unreasoning  fury  on  the  part  of  their 
elders.  Yet  It  staggers  the  Imagination  to 
find  college  demonstrations  being  consid- 
ered a  greater  problem  than  the  Vietnam 
war.  which  so  far  has  cost  over  60.000  dead 
and  300.000  wounded.  In  all  the  campus  out- 
breaks put  together  the  casualty  list  would 
not  equal  one  day's  casualties  In  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia.  And  the  cost  of  flgbUng  the 
war  for  one  day  would  far  exceed  the  cost 
of  all  the  physical  damage  to  all  UJ3.  cam- 
puses In  the  last  few  years. 

The  entire  world  knows  the  U.  S.  la  In  a 
serious  economic  bind.  More  than  a  million 
workers  have  lost  their  jobs;  the  cost  of 
living  goes  up  and  up;  profits  drop,  and  26 
million  stockholders  see  MOO  billion  of  their 
worth  wiped  out.  StiU,  we  are  Informed  that 
the  adult  population  thinks  this  Is  a  minor 
matter  compared  to  student  protests. 

The  grownups.  If  they  can  be  called  that, 
also  rate  campus  disturbances  as  a  more 
serious  problem  than  racial  strife,  crime, 
Juvenile  delinquency,  poverty,  drug  addic- 
tion, pollution,  and.  curiously.  Illegal  strikes. 
Logically,  this  makes  no  sense. 

After  four  students,  none  of  them  ac- 
tivists, were  shot  to  death  at  Kent  State 
University,  the  Gallup  Poll  found  that  (by 
a  margin  of  6  to  I)  the  "kids"  rather  than 
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the  National  Guard  were  held  "prtmarUy 
responsible"  for  the  tragedy.  And  then  there 
was  another  poll  which  found  that  college 
demonstrators  were  more  hated  than  pros- 
titutes, atheists,  and  homoeexuals. 

It  Is  especially  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  polls  find  Americans  are  82  per  cent 
against  student  strikes,  which  seldom  If  ever 
cause  public  Inconvenience,  but  they  either 
tolerate  or  sympathize  with  massive,  lUegal 
strikes  (postal  workers,  for  example)  which 
have  caused  serious  breakdowns  in  tbe 
country. 

The  National  Observer  sent  a  tetun  of 
reporters  to  MasslUon,  Ohio,  a  steel  center 
full  of  hardhats,  to  get  a  cross  section  of 
opinion  about  students.  Most  of  the  com- 
ments backed  up  the  Gallup  finding.  One 
worker,  however,  said,  "In  a  way,  you  cant 
blame  the  kids.  Everybody  else  is  raising 
hell,  striking  against  the  government,  so 
that  law  and  order  don't  mean  nothing  any- 
more to  nobody." 

Time  and  again  public  services  have  been 
paralyzed  by  Illegal  strikes  of  subway  work- 
ers, teachers,  airline  controllers,  sanitation 
men,  railroad  employees,  etc.  but  of  all  these 
millions  of  offenders  only  one  or  two  have 
ever  gone  to  jaU  and  then  only  for  a  few  days, 
and  nobody  really  cares.  The  adults  under- 
stand their  mutual  problems  and  make  al- 
lowances; It  U  not  at  all  un-American  to 
get  yours,  even  if  It  stands  the  country  on 
Its  head.  But  there  Is  no  such  Indulgence 
for  the  young. 

The  emotional,  even  Irrational  attitude  to- 
wards students  Is  no  accident.  It  has  been 
carefully  cultivated  for  poUtlcal  advantage. 
The  hardhats  now  say.  "America:  Love  It  or 
Leave  It."  but  Edmund  Burke  long  ago  put 
It  another  way:  "To  make  us  love  our  coun- 
try, ovir  co\iatry  ought  to  be  lovable."  And 
sometimes  It  Isn't. 


I*  ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY  IN 

THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
addressed  the  Senate  several  times  with- 
in the  last  few  weeks  on  the  compelling 
necessity  for  locating  those  areas  of  Fed- 
eral spending  which  can  be  reduced  or 
eliminated  to  provide  greater  economy  In 
Government.  The  Senate  will  soon  de- 
bate and  vote  on  one  of  the  major  reor- 
ganization proposals  for  successfully 
strengthening  a  Federal  agency.  The 
issue  is  postal  reform. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  both  Houses 
have  acted  promptly  during  this  Con- 
gress on  the  proposal  for  an  independent 
Postal  Service.  Postal  reform  is  long 
overdue,  for  the  taxpayer  deserves  a  mall 
system  that  Is  totally  responsive  and  re- 
sponsible. In  my  opinion,  the  proposed 
independent  Postal  Service  can  produce 
both  economy  and  efiQciency  in  Govern- 
ment. While  there  are  a  number  of  con- 
troversial sections  of  both  S.  3842  and 
H.R.  17070,  these  differences  can  and  will 
be  settled  to  produce  the  most  agreeable 
and  feasible  reorganization  of  the  postal 
system. 

The  problems  inherent  in  the  current 
Post  OCace  Department  are  well  known  to 
everyone  from  the  local  postman  to  the 
Postmaster  General  and  Congress.  We 
operate  currently  an  antiquated  postal 
service  which  aimually  burdens  the  tax- 
payer with  deficits  which  have  never  gone 
below  $200  million  and  will  probably  rise 
as  high  as  $2.5  billion  in  fiscal  1971.  Mail 
users  know  firsthand  that  the  price  they 
pay  for  sending  a  piece  of  mall  through 
the  Post  Office  does  not  always  insure 
prompt  delivery  of  their  communications. 


Perhaps  the  postal  employee  himself 
knows  best  of  all  the  toll  that  our  con- 
tinual support  of  a  nwisystem  has  taken. 
Postal  employees,  now  numbering  close 
to  750.000,  have  suffered  poor  working 
conditions,  low  pay,  little  planning  for 
career  advancement,  and  fringe  bene- 
fits that  have  not  been  altogether  ade- 
quate. Evidence  of  the  low  morale  among 
postal  workers  is  abimdant.  and  the  re- 
cent mail  strike  clearly  demonstrated  the 
degree  of  frustration  that  employees 
have  with  an  unresponsive,  lethargic 
Congress. 

In  addition,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  not  been  able  to  modernize  or 
mechanize  its  facilities  to  cope  with  the 
expanding  volume  of  mall.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  about  ways  to  over- 
come the  anachronistic  meti\ods  without 
severely  increasing  the  postal  deficit. 
Until  the  consideration  of  an  independ- 
ent, totally  management  oriented  postal 
service,  there  seemed  to  be  little  promise 
of  surmounting  the  forthcoming  obsta- 
cles in  outdated  equipment,  operations, 
emplojnnent  practices,  and  spirEdlng 
postal  rates.  The  most  popular  recourse 
was  heavier  congressional  subsidies. 

As  some  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  may  point  out,  there  are  no  firm 
statistics  to  show  that  the  Postal  Service 
by  implementing  "X"  procedure  can 
realize  "Y"  amoimt  of  savings  to  the 
Government.  However,  the  business 
community  can  well  testify  to  the  fact 
that  organized,  progressive  business  con- 
cepts can  produce  profits  to  the  share- 
holder and  the  corporation.  One  such 
concept  is  that  of  unified  management. 
By  taking  the  postal  system  out  of  the 
political  arena,  all  management  can  be 
centralized. 

On  the  issue  of  postal  rates  we  cannot 
continue  to  increase  postal  pay,  which 
is  badly  needed,  without  making  appro- 
priate increases  in  i>ostal  rates.  I  men- 
tioned this  on  the  floor  on  June  18  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Pannto)  was  discussing  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  In  the  past,  however, 
it  has  been  the  first-class  mailers  who 
have  been  most  often  hit  by  increased 
rates,  while  second-  and  third-class 
categories  still  do  not  yet  pay  a  fully 
reasonable  share  of  demonstrably  re- 
lated costs. 

Through  the  Postal  Rate  Board,  to  be 
established  as  a  part  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, rates  can  be  altered  so  as  to  more 
clearly  reflect  the  costs  of  handling  and 
delivery  in  each  category.  Each  class  of 
mail  should  begin  to  pay  more  of  Its  own 
way,  and  this  will  be  the  prime  responsi- 
bility of  the  Postal  Rate  Board. 

Equitable  and  reasonable  rate  increases 
will  produce  a  system  which  is  largely 
self-supporting.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  the  Postal  Service 
will  create  a  $16  billion  savings  over 
projected  costs  for  continuation  of  pres- 
ent operations.  While  the  cost  of  modern- 
ization and  updating  of  operational  pro- 
cedures will  be  about  $5  bUlion,  the  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayer  will  shortly  be 
realized  by  a  more  efficient,  business-like 
system. 

Where  the  Postal  Service  does  not  ful- 
fill its  goals,  there  is  ample  latitude  for 
expanded  research  into  better  msmage- 
ment  practices.  We  know  that  there  is 


an  identified  service  to  be  delivered  and 
the  aim  is  to  fashion  that  service  to  pro- 
vide the  greatest  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

We  cannot  give  complete  attention  to 
efficiency  and  economy  without  recogniz- 
ing the  human  elements  involved. 

As  a  former  businessman,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  60  percent  of  all  postal  em- 
ployees retire  at  the  same  civil  service 
grade  that  they  entered. 

For  the  postal  worker  the  new  Postal 
Service  will  offer  advantages  more  close- 
ly Identified  with  the  private  sector. 
Wages  can  be  established  independent  of 
congressional  squabbling;  work  condi- 
tions will  be  improved;  fringe  benefits 
will  not  decline  and  can  only  be  im- 
proved; and  more  goal -oriented  career 
programs  can  be  established. 

A  reasonable  line  of  grievance  proce- 
dure can  be  set  up;  for  this  is  a  vital  as- 
pect of  good  labor-management  rela- 
tions. In  addition,  it  will  be  possible  for 
us  to  slowdown  the  hiring  of  postal  work- 
ers and,  at  the  same  time,  produce  a  more 
efficient  delivery  at  less  cost  per  service. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  a  $7  bil- 
lion business  and  should  be  operated  as 
one.  The  necessity  is  for  total  reorgani- 
zation and  as  Postmaster  General  Blount 
pointed  out  in  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, postal  reform  Is  an  urgent  na- 
tional requirement. 

Our  failing  economy  must  be  restored. 
I  very  strongly  believe  that  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Postal  Service  will  mean  an- 
other constructive  step  toward  fiscal 
responsibility. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded.   

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MHITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislativb  Clebk.  A 
bill  (HM.  16528)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tbe  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 
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On  page  6.  line  15,  strike  oui  "delivery" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  »ord  "pro- 
granUng". 

On  page  6.  line  23,  strike  out  '50  per  cen- 
tum' and  Insert  "25  per  centun  ". 

On  page  «,  after  line  25.  add  th  >  following : 

"(d)  The  President  shall  promptly  and 
fully  Inform  the  Speaker  of  thie  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Commlqtee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Committed  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  of  each  decision  to 
fiirnlah  on  a  grant  basis  to  any  lountry  ex- 
cess defense  articles  which  are  major 
weapons  systems  to  the  extent  such  major 
weapons  system  wp£  not  incluled  In  tiie 
presentation  material  previously  submitted 
to  the  Congress." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI ;.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consei  it  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  DOA£ENICK.  I  thank  tl  le  Chair.  I 
do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE]  t.  Without 
objection  the  amendments  sre  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P'esldent.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo  nm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEP 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The   assistant   legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinde 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICE|l.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  clerk 

clerk   pro- 

I  ask 
order  for 


CROSSES  TOO  HEAVY  TO  BEAR? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
course  of  the  closely  contesteq  debate  in 
the  Senate  over  the  comi<iltment  of 
American  troops  In  Cambodia,  it  may  be 
useful  to  detach  ourselves  ajnd  look  at 
the  consequences  of  our  ai;tion  from 
someone  else's  angle  of  vision.  Not  only 
might  it  be  useful,  it  may  evoi  be  sober- 
ing. I 

In  this  connection.  I  submit  for  con- 
sideration an  article  entitled  "The  Cru- 
saders' Crosses."  that  appesu-ed  in  the 
Par  Eastern  Economic  Review  of  May  28, 
1970.  The  article  portrays  Ciunbodia  as 
a  helpless  party  in  the  net  of  Indochina 
rivalries — its  territory  tra»ipled  and 
bloodied,  and  its  economy  staggered  by 
the  occupation  by  Commundsts,  Thais, 
South  Vietnamese,  and  American  troops. 

On  March  18,  when  Lon  ]?Iol  and  his 
supporters  overthrew  Prlncq  Sihanouk, 
the  grim  events  began  to  unfo  d  for  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  article's  concluding  sentence  is 
appropriate: 

The  March  18  coup  seems  t<  have  made 
Norodom  Sihanouk  look  like  ii  real  Cam- 
bodian hero  at  last. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tl  at  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CansAOEits'  Caosjus 
(ByT.  J.  8.  Oeorge) 

Phnom  Pekh. — Lon  Nol's  crjsadera  were 
kneedeep  In  the  ralndrlven  red  i  nud  of  Cam- 
bodia last  week.  On  one  hand,  the  govern- 
ment's total  dependence  on  oiitslde  forces 
was  more  evident  than  ever  b«((ore.  On  the 
other,  the  honeymoon  between  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  seemed  wicked  before 
It  had  really  started. 


Phnom  Penh's  main  hope  over  the  Djakarta 
conference  was  that  some  way  would  be  de- 
vised to  give  It  desperately-needed  arms  and 
money.  But  Foreign  Minister  Yam  Sambaur 
was  not  even  allowed  to  attend  eis  a  regular 
delegate  or  to  put  forth  formal  requests  for 
aid.  Most  participants  refused  to  give  arms 
while  the  Thais  alone  said  they  would  give 
"military  equipment"  which,  they  explained, 
was  not  the  same  as  weapons. 

With  or  without  weapons,  the  Thais  were 
making  their  presence  felt  more  and  more 
in  Cambodia's  western  provinces.  Phnom 
Penh  seemed  either  powerless  or  disinclined 
to  resist  them,  but  the  government  must  be 
having  grave  forebodings  about  the  Thai 
putsch  In  the  light  of  ita  quick  disenchant- 
ment with  the  South  Vietnamese. 

That  disenchantment  surfaced  last  week. 
Posters  appeared  on  the  glass  walls  of  the 
government  department  store  In  the  capital 
asking  South  Vietnamese  troops  to  withdraw 
from  Cambodian  soil.  The  posters  charged 
that  the  troops  from  Saigon  had  Ill-treated 
Cambodian  villagers,  violated  Cambodian 
women  and  destroyed  Cambodian  property. 
These  charges  had  been  known  to  corre- 
spondents ever  since  South  Vietnamese  units 
moved  Into  Ctunbodia,  but  no  one  quite  ex- 
pected that  the  Phnom  Penh  government 
would  come  out  out  with  open  accusations 
so  soon. 

The  South  Vietnamese  minister  In  charge 
of  refugee  relief  was  very  bitter  when  he 
talked  last  week  about  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment's p>ollcy  of  discrimination  against 
the  600,000  Vietnamese  In  Cambodia.  Dr. 
Phan  Quang  Dan  used  the  term  "concentra- 
tion camps"  to  describe  compounds  in  which 
Vietnamese  had  been  detained.  The  most 
important  i>art  of  his  condemnation  per- 
tained to  the  desire  of  many  refugees  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  If  their  security  could 
be  guaranteed:  "They  would  be  secure  In 
areas  now  occupied  by  our  troops." 

Saigon's  repeated  assertions  that  Its  troops 
would  remain  In  Cambodia  for  a  long  time 
obviously  are  not  motivated  by  the  glorious 
crusade  against  communism:  they  are  part 
of  a  definite  South  Vietnamese  policy  to 
take  hold  of  the  situation  created  by  new 
racial  animosities.  It  Is  now  clear  that  ter- 
ritorial occupation  of  parts  of  Cambodia  is 
Saigon's  aim  in  the  deal  It  has  apparently 
struck  wlh  America  to  make  Cambodia  safe 
for  democracy.  The  scope  of  the  deal  is  being 
widened  deftly  by  Saigon  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Cao  Ky  talking  of  a  broad  antl- 
communlst  front  In  all  Indochina.  This  will 
suit  the  Americans  as  they  face  Inevitable 
withdrawal.  It  also  will  suit  the  ulterior  alms 
of  Saigon. 

The  helpless  party  In  this  game  Is  Phnom 
Penh.  As  its  dependence  on  Americans,  South 
Vietnamese  and  Thais  grows,  it  Is  facing 
serious  economic  problems.  The  Information 
minister  told  the  Review  that  the  govern- 
ment initially  had  set  out  to  expand  the 
army  by  10.000.  In  fact  It  had  taken  In  60.000 
recruits.  Each  new  private  has  to  be  paid  a 
monthly  salary  of  Riels  1,750  (about  ns<32). 
The  main  fighting  units,  the  Khmer  Krom 
from  South  Vietnam,  are  demanding  salaries 
on  par  with  what  they  were  getting  from  the 
Americans — around  Rlels  4,000  ($73)  for  a 
private. 

In  a  hesitant  interview,  the  minister  for 
agriculture  admitted  that  the  war  had  upset 
all  calculations  by  the  government  and  that 
It  had  been  forced  to  adopt  an  improvised 
war  economy.  Allocations  from  all  depart- 
ments were  withdrawn  and  diverted  to  meet 
the  army's  requirements.  Not  one  develop- 
ment project  was  going  ahead.  The  minister 
said  It  was  vital  for  Cambodia  to  keep  trade 
channels  open  and  Improve  exports.  But 
here  again  there  have  been  serious  disrup- 
tions. 

"We  have  difficulty  in  transporting  goods 
to  Slhanoukvllle  for  export,"  he  said.  Even 
the  crop  outlook  was  gloomy  because — al- 


though weather  conditions  seemed  favour- 
able— the  Internal  security  situation  wa-s  too 
dangerous.  Some  units  of  the  army  are  being 
used  to  protect  the  movement  of  goods  and 
of  fertilizer  to  farm  areas,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  very  successful  opera- 
tion. 

But  who  cares?  The  government  In  Phnom 
Penh  can  care  only  about  survival;  at  week's 
end  It  finally  proclaimed  martial  law  "to 
counter  subversion",  thereby  confirming 
widespread  rumours  here  that  communl.^ts 
have  been  infiltrating  the  capital  for  several 
weeks.  The  Amerlcanis  must  care  most  of  all 
about  their  own  campuses  and  the  dead- 
line Nixon  has  set  for  a  withdrawal.  The 
South  Vietnamese  are  caring  for  their  com- 
patriots and  the  Thais  for  their  own  na- 
tional interests.  The  March  18  coup  seems 
to  have  made  Norodom  Sihanouk  look  like 
a  real  Cambodian  hero  at  last. 
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BUSINESSMAN'S  MAGAZINE 
SPEAKS  OUT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Fortune 
magazine  has  impeccable  credentials 
within  the  American  business  commu- 
nity. It  is  not  the  favorite  reading  in 
Moscow  or  Peking.  Nor  do  its  subscribers 
subscribe  to  the  outlook  of  the  so-called 
New  Left,  which  sounds  more  and  more 
like  the  Old  Right. 

But  in  its  current  Issue,  the  editors  of 
Fortune  label  our  Cambodian  involve- 
ment "a  mistake"  and  state  that  the  sit- 
ting Republican  President  on  the  domes- 
tic front  "not  only  failed  to  allay  this 
rising  discord  (that  Is,  black  militancy 
and  white  reaction) ,  but  contributed  to 
it."  It  also  fairly  reprimands  the  extreme 
critics  of  the  President,  but  urges  that 
the  President,  in  turn,  assume  a  para- 
mount role  of  reconciliation — an  exer- 
cise. Fortune  concludes,  in  which  he  has 
hitherto  been  deficient. 

"The  President  needs  our  help,"  For- 
tune declares,  "because  we  need  his." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imcmimous  con- 
sent that  the  Fortune  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Bdsinxssman's  Macazinx  Speaks  Ottt 
Six  weeks  ago  this  was  a  divided,  frustrated, 
and  anxlety-rldden  country.  Some  people 
said,  "Things  have  to  ggt  better  because  they 
can't  get  worse."  Then,  within  a  few  days,  the 
American  situation  deteriorated  from  serious 
to  critical.  Cambodia,  Kent  State,  the  klUlngs 
of  blacks  In  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  along 
with  all  the  protests,  counterprotests,  and 
counter-counterprotests  that  stemmed  from 
these,  plunged  the  nation  to  a  level  of  be- 
wilderment and  fear  that  It  had  not  reached 
In  the  depth  of  the  great  depression. 

A  measure  of  the  present  crisis  was  the  last- 
minute  refufal  of  the  Illinois  Constitutional 
Convention  to  let  John  W.  Gardner  make  a 
long-scheduled  speech.  Gardner,  a  Republi- 
can who  had  served  a  Democratic  President 
as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, is  one  of  the  most  patiently  reasonable 
figures  in  public  life.  The  Illinois  convention 
stirred  up  by  Its  own  passionate  argument 
over  Cambodia,  feared  the  effect  of  Gardner's 
warning  that  "the  nation  disintegrates."  By 
refusing  to  listen,  the  convention,  which  is 
not  composed  of  excitable  students  or  ner- 
vous guardsmen,  demonstrated  that  the  na- 
tion was  indeed  disintegrating. 

For  the  first  time.  It  Is  no  longer  possible 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  U.S.  will  some- 
how survive  the  crisis  that  grips  It.  The  land 


Itself  will  8\irvlve,  of  course,  along  with  the 
machines  and  the  people— or  most  of  them. 
But  no  nation  Is  merely,  or  mainly,  an  aggre- 
gate of  Its  geography.  Its  material  assets,  and 
Its  warm  bodies.  At  the  core  of  the  Uf .. 
conferring  identity,  cohesion,  and  vitality, 
standi  a  Pronosltlon:  free  men.  despite  de- 
ferences of  status,  belief,  and  interest,  can 
Kovern  themselves.  Upon  the  survival  of  that 
Proposition,  confirmed  by  eight  generations 
of  superb  achievement,  depends  any  worth- 
while future  that  an  entity  called  the  United 
States  might  have.  And  It  Is  that  Prop<^l- 
tlon— amazingly— which  In  the  spring  of  1970 
has  come  to  be  at  stake. 

our  two  must  disruptive  specific  Issues  are 
Vietnam  and  race.  Grave  as  these  are.  It  Is  a 
mistake  to  believe  that  the  fundamental 
U  S  poUtlcal  situation  would  return  to  nor- 
m'alcy"  If  these  two  Issues  were  miraculously 
whisked  away.  For  the  Internal  and  eternal 
demands  on  this  society  have  been  multlpUed 
bv  the  sheer  fact  of  ite  unprecedented  power 
and  prosperity.  The  demonstrated  American 
capacity  for  a  rapid  and  radical  change  stim- 
ulates insistence  upon  other  and  greater 
changes.  Theee  demands  conflict  with  one 
another.  As  the  horizon  of  our  choice  has 
widened,  we  have  moved  into  a  new  dimen- 
sion of  opportunity  that  U  also— as  we  can 
now  see— a  new  dimension  of  poUUcal  danger. 
There  is  no  prospect  whatever  that  otir 
society  can  avoid  Issues,  foreign  and  domra- 
tlc,  on  which  people  will  divide  sharply^The 
only  long-range  hope  lies  in  the  POMlblllty 
that  we  can  Unprove  our  processes  of  dis- 
cussion and  decision  to  the  point  where  such 
future  challenges  will  not  degenerate  Into 
crises  like  the  present  one. 

There  Isn't  going  to  be  a  long  range  worth 
bothering  about,  however,  unless  we  cope 
Immediately  with  the  mess  we're  In.  im- 
provement of  the  process  has  to  "tart  now 
and  it  has  to  be  visible  and  quick— before 
the  morale  of  the  U.S.,  Jolted  by  '»'nr,"«'°'«: 
seen  external  or  Internal  event,  slides  Into 
another  sickening  descent  Uke  that  oX  the 
last  few  weeks. 

WHERE  THE  INrrlATIVE  LIES 

The  first  and  overriding  goal  of  this  torn 
country  must  be  reconciliation .  The  burden 
of  initiative  in  reconciling  the  country  falls 
upon  Richard  Nixon,  not  because  he  Is  moet 
tiTblame  for  the  disruption  but  because  he 
Is— Ood  help  him— President.  Neither  his 
countrymen  nor  history  would  forgive  the 
man  who  was  In  the  White  House  while  the 
ability  of  Americans  to  govern  themselves 
came  to  an  end. 

In  fairness  to  Nixon  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  for  several  years  before  he  took 
office  political  passions  had  been  rtalng.  The 
Elsenhower-Kennedy-Johnson  style  of  con- 
ciliatory, centrist  politics  had  collapsed  in 
1966-67  under  pressures  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign issues. 

On  the  domestic  front,  black  militancy  and 
white  reaction  against  black  gains  «»«  si- 
multaneously. Nixon  not  only  'ailed  to  allay 
this  rising  discord,  but  contributed  to  It. 
Apparently  despairing  of  conciliating  black 
leaders  and  their  allies  In  "the  liberal  estab- 
lishment." his  Administration  seemed  to 
court  a  reputation  of  being  less  than  even- 
handed.  By  two  provocative  Supreme  Court 
appointments,  by  unleashing  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  woo  that  large  number  of  voters  who 
were  dlsgvisted  by  demonstrations  and  riots, 
and  by  an  equivocal  statement  on  school 
desegregation,  Nixon  gave  the  impression— 
especlaUy  to  blacks— that  he  was  not  really 
trying  to  pull  the  nation  together. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  his  tactics  were 
within  the  conventional  patterns  of  U.S.  pol- 
itics. When  attacked,  politicians  are  expected 
to  strike  back  and  to  seek  friends  among  the 
enemies  of  their  enemies.  But  the  underlying 
political  situation  had  degenerated  to  a  point 
where  a  conventional  maneuver  such  as 
Nixon's  was  unworkable. 


WHY  CAMBODIA  WAS  A   MISTAKE 

Overshadowing  domestic  Issues  was  the  In- 
herited dilemma  of  Vietnam.  Nixon's  con- 
tribution to  Vietnam  policy  was  defensible. 
Almost  any  ImagUiable  man,  taking  office  as 
President  In  1969,  would  have  wanted  to  end 
the  American  military  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam in  an  orderly  way  that  would  minimize 
the  Internal  and  external  price  of  partial 
failure.  A  very  wide  band  of  pubUc  opinion, 
beUevlng  that  Nixon  meant  what  he  said, 
supported  his  stated  poUcy.  Many  moderates 
among  the  antiwar  dissidents  adopted  a 
wait-and-see  attitude. 

Nixon  should  have  placed  a  very  high 
priority  on  deepening  and  extending  this 
tentative  acceptance  of  his  promise  to 
liquidate  the  war.  Instead,  attacks  by  the 
Vice  President  and  others  on  antiwar  dis- 
senters revived  doubts  that  his  Administra- 
tion really  Intended  to  expedite  military 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

Cambodia  pulled  the  plug.  It  may  ulti- 
mately be  shown  that  NUon  had  excellent 
military  reasons  for  sending  U.S.  units  Into 
Cambodia.  But  Cambodia  was  not  his  main 
problem.  The  condition  of  the  U.S.  was  his 
main  problem.  When  he  encased  his  an- 
nouncement on  Cambodia  in  the  kind  of 
simplistic  and  emotional  language  most 
likely  to  Inflame  antiwar  dissidents,  includ- 
ing the  moderates,  he  Invited  a  greater  cost 
in  American  unity  than  could  possibly  be 
balanced  by  any  success  in  Indochina. 

Now  Nixon  Is  faced  with  a  heightened  de- 
mand that  he  compensate  for  the  Cambo- 
dian mistake  by  a  precipitate  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  If  he  accedes  to  that  demand, 
he  wlU  risk  provoking  a  different  upheaval 
of  y.S.  protest  as  serious  as  that  which 
greeted  his  invasion  of  Cambodia.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  Ignores  vociferous  dissent 
and  reUes  on  the  belief  that  he  has  the 
backing  of  a  "silent  majority,"  he  may  find 
that  many  present  supporters  will  ttirn 
against  ^^Tn  on  the  ground  that  he  aUowed 
disruption  to  reach  a  point  where  the  poli- 
tical and  economic  life  of  the  nation  has 
become  grievously  impaired. 

what's  the  DnscnoNf 
Reconciliation  does  not  mean  attempting 
to  suffuse  the  U.S.  with  sweetness  and  light. 
Reconciliation  does  not  Imply  that  dissent 
should  oease  on  the  ground  that  "the  Pres- 
ident knows  beet."  Nor  does  It  Imply  that 
policies,  foreign  or  domestic,  should  be  aban- 
doned whenevOT  they  encounter  vigorous 
internal  resistance.  Either  of  those  paths 
to  reconciliation  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
central  theory  and  the  best  experience  of 
American  democracy. 

We  are  going  to  disagree.  Never  a  homo- 
geneous or  conformist  people,  Americans 
have  down  the  years  achieved  unity  enoxigh 
through  their  shared  sense  of  forward  mo- 
tion, of  hope.  What  now  undermines  the  na- 
tional confidence  and  cohesion  Is  not  the  In- 
evitable recurrence  of  dissension,  but  the 
weakening  of  belief  that  the  nation  is  mov- 
ing, despite  Its  quarrels,  In  some  worth-while 
direction. 

The  President  of  the  U.S.  has  a  part  to  play 
m  restoring  a  vision  of  the  American  future. 
After  continental  expansion  had  been 
achieved,  after  U.S.  world  power  had  been 
demonstrated,  after  economic  groNvth  came 
to  be  assumed,  It  was  not  surprising  that 
Americans,  especially  the  young,  should  more 
insistently  ask,  "What  else?  What  next?"  Nor 
was  It  either  surprising  or  deplorable  that  this 
questioning  should  turn  upon  nonmaterlal 
values  such  as  those  represented  by  civil 
rights  and  the  moral  aspects  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

To  knead  this  new  moral  concern  into 
some  new  sense  of  where  the  U.S.  Is  going 
calls  for  a  transformation  In  the  style  of 
presidential  leadership.  Through  most  of  our 
history,  Congress  was  the  most  important  fed- 
eral organ  In  a  nation  where  the  central  po- 
litical task  was  the  resolution  of  confiicts  be- 


tween regions  and  economic-Interest  groups. 
The  challenge  of  the  great  depression,  over- 
shadowing such  confiicts,  ushered  in  forty 
years  of  presidential  ascendancy.  World  War 
U,  the  cold  war,  and  the  prosperity  that 
everybody  wanted  had  confirmed  the  tend- 
ency to  think  of  the  policy-making  power 
as  concentrated  In  the  White  House,  where 
national  unity  is  symbolized. 

That  era  has  ended.  In  a  room  full  of 
studenu  watching  NUon's  May  8  televised 
press  conference,  a  girl  said.  "He  speaks  as 
If  It's  his  country;  it's  our  cotmtry,  too."  It 
is,  indeed,  and  It  Is  also  the  covmtry  of  the 
flag-waving  construction  workers,  the  en- 
raged blacks,  and  a  hundred  other  factions 
whose  viewpoints  and  demands  will  be  hard- 
er to  compromise  than  the  traditional  Issues 
of  economic  rivalry. 

The  role  of  Congress,  that  Instniment  of 
government  intended  to  represent  the  people 
in  the  multiplicity  of  their  political  wills,  is 
now  more  necessary  than  It  ever  was.  NUon 
has  been— or  has  seemed  to  be— too  isolated. 
Part  of  the  shock  of  his  Cambodian  decision 
came  from  the  public's  sense  that  neither 
this  specific  action  nor  the  whole  Southeast 
Asia  policy  had  been  considered  and  decided 
on   a  sufficiently   broad  and   representative 

base.  . 

If  Nixon  does  his  part.  If  he  moderates  the 
embattled  tone  of  the  Administration,  If  he 
shows  more  of  the  kind  of  initiative  em- 
bodied in  his  new  Family  Assistance  Act  now 
before  Congress,  if  he  agrees  that  Congress 
has  an  important  function  In  foreign  and 
military  poUcv,  then  a  correspondingly  heavy 
responsibility  for  conciliation  will  shift  to 
the  Bhotilders  of  his  present  critics. 

WHAT  OTHERS  CAN   DO 

Among  critics  of  the  war  are  men  who 
seem  to  have  staked  their  reputations  on 
the  prediction  that  It  must  lead  to  disaster. 
They  should  stop  speaking  as  If  nothing 
short  of  disaster  In  Vietnam  will  satisfy 
them  Among  critics  of  NUon  are  some  who 
are  likewise  committted  to  his  failure.  This 
kind  of  partisanship  wUl  Impede  the  work 
of  reconciliation. 

Journalism,  though  not  unfairly  biased  in 
the  way  Splro  Agnew  says  It  Is,  does  have  a 
deep-seated  and  regrettable  tendency  to 
prefer  the  dramatic  confrontation  between 
extreme  views  to  the  less  exciting  processes 
of  reasonable  discourse  and  compromise.  This 
preference  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in 
brlngmg  about  a  sense  of  national  dlsmte- 
gratlon— especially  since  protestors  of  all 
sorts  have  discovered  the  hunger  of  the  TV 
screen  for  visually  exciting  poUtioal  expres- 
sion. Restraint  of  this  appetite  oould  be  one 
of  Journalism's  contributions  to  reconcilia- 
tion. ,      . 

The  academic  community,  organizea 
around  value-free  science,  has  been  Ill-pre- 
pared—and  left  the  nation  Ul-prepared— for 
a  present  and  future  poUtics  turning  largely 
upon  the  Intricacies  of  how  moral  values 
apply  to  practical  policies.  Correction  of  this 
defect  will  be  a  long-range  process,  but  of 
immediate  help  would  be  a  modicum  of  hu- 
mlUty  that  at  least  recognizes  the  difficulty 
of  applying  purely  Idealistic  criteria  to  the 
actual  choices  note  before  us. 

All  responsible  citizens  who  may  disagree 
with  the  President,  and  each  other,  on  spe- 
cific acts  and  poUcies  must  recognize  the 
higher  national  necessity  of  defending  the 
whole.  And  resolved  Into  a  kind  of  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  taking  his  concUUtory 
statements  at  face  value,  we  should  give 
him  the  fullest  possible  support  in  hU  efforts 
to  contain  the  fissioning  forces  of  thU  coun- 
try. 

The  President  needs  our  help  becaiise  we 

need  his. 

'HIGH  NOON"   ON   SENATE   FLOOR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 

a  wind  of  change  blowing  through  the 
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Senate  corridors.  It  bears  a  hopeful  aug- 
ury that  the  end  of  unchecked  Presiden- 
tial powers  in  foreign  affaii^  may  be  at 
hand  and  the  role  of  the  ^enate  as  a 
force  in  foreign  affairs  may|be  in  resur- 
rerfion.  I  hope  so. 

The  Senate,  in  my  judgnient,  has  al- 
ready shown  itself  reluctant]  to  routinely 
issue  each  year  a  hunting  license  and  un- 
limited quantities  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion for  a  national  adqilnistration, 
whether  Republican  or  De^iocratic.  to 
go  searching  for  foreign  ioun  tries  to 
"save"  or  foreign  governments  to  "pro- 
tect." j 

Upon  the  passage  of  tee  Church- 
Cooper  amendment,  the  Wasjilngton  Post 
has  urged : 

Congress  should  go  on  .  .  to  enact 
a  policy  of  terminating  the  war  at  the 
earliest  feasible  date.  The  time  :or  tinllmlted 
executive  discretion  In  these  matters  has 
passed,  and  the  government  sught  to  be 
able  to  devise  a  rational  means  of  returning 
to  constitutional  processes  without  a  bruis- 
ing flght  In  Washington  or  Injthe  country. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 
torial.  including  this  sensible 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post 
A  Showdown  on  the  Wai 

President  Nixon's  willingness 
Byrd    amendment   to    loosen 
Cooper-Church  restriction  on 
atlons  In  Cambodia  narrows  th< 
the  Senate  without  substantia 
It.  The  basic  question  continues 
er  Congress  will  assert  its 
escalate  the  war.  Apparently  a 
the  Senate  is  now  determined 
least  in  some  measure,  the  blan( 
gress  gave  the  Precident  when 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  in  19W 
gain  to  have  the  White  House 
jectlons  to  Congress  getting 
this  point  In  some  way.  But 
remains  that  the  President  Is 
Ing  for  what  woxild  in  effect  be 
In  Indochina. 

The  chief  complaint  against 
Church   amendment   Is   that   1 
croach  upon  the  constitutional 
President  acting  as  Commandei 
the  armed  forces.  The  views  of 
tratlon  on  this  subject  were  s 
other   day    by    Assistant 
William  H.  Rehnqulst.  He 
and   constitutional    arguments 
Incursions   Into   Cambodia   by 
they  reflect  ••precisely   the   sort 
decision  traditionally  confided 
mander-ln-Chlef  In  the  conduct 
conflict."  It  Is.  he  went  on  to 
slon  made  during  the  course 
conflict  already  commenced  as 
ccnflict  shall  be  conducted, 
determination  that  some  new 
unauthorized     military     ventur^ 
taken." 

Of  course  the  Commander -in 
have  broad  authority  over  the 
a  war  that  baa  been  authorized 
But  In  this  case  there  has  beer 
authorization  by  Congress, 
kin  Gulf  resolution  can  be  so 
Rehnqulst  does  so  Interpret  it. 
Department  recently  consented 
Tonkin  Gulf  on  the  ground  that 
istratlon  was  not  relying  upon  it 
duct  of  the  present  operations 
Asia.  That  would  seem  to  leav< 
war  In  Vietnam  as  well  as  the 
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affair  hanging  precariously  on  the  powers 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  without  any 
congressional  authorization. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  when  Mr. 
Nixon  was  a  senator  he  voted  to  restrain  the 
President  in  a  relatively  mild  exercise  of  his 
power  as  Commander-in-Chief.  President 
Truman  had  sent  troops  to  Europe  to  support 
ovu-  commitment  under  the  NATO  alliance, 
without  going  to  Congress  as  his  adminis- 
tration had  promised  to  do.  Senator  Nixon 
was  among  those  who  passed  a  resolution 
saying  that  "no  ground  troops  in  addition 
to  .  .  .  four  divisions  should  be  sent  to 
western  Europe  in  implementation  of  Article 
3  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  without  fur- 
ther congressional  approval."  In  this  Instance 
it  was  simply  a  question  of  putting  muscle 
behind  the  NATO  guarantee  that  an  attack 
up>on  one  member  would  be  regarded  as  an 
attack  upon  all — a  quarantee  which  the  Sen- 
ate Itself  had  approved.  Now.  Mr.  Nixon,  who 
voted  to  deny  that  relatively  minor  discre- 
tion to  President  Truman,  seems  to  be  claim- 
ing unlimited  authority  for  himself  to  ex- 
tend the  war,  not  In  our  vital  security  area, 
but  In  remote  Southeast  Asia  where  no  treaty 
commitment  extends. 

The  Senate  Is  trying  to  clear  up  this  anom- 
alous situation.  By  adopting  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  It  would  say  to  the  Pres- 
ident :  "We  are  In  a  limited  war.  The  Congress 
forbids  any  expansion  of  the  war  across  the 
Cambodian  border."  The  general  effect  would 
be  to  put  Congress  on  record  In  favor  of 
winding  down  the  war — the  policy  that  the 
President  himself  repeatedly  proclaims — in- 
stead of  beefing  It  up. 

In  some  degree,  of  course,  this  would  re- 
strict what  the  Commander-in-Chief  could 
do  in  the  name  of  protecting  the  American 
troops  In  Vietnam.  But  it  Is  a  very  limited 
restraint  that  ought  to  be  Implicit  in  the 
nature  of  International  relations.  Even  If  we 
were  at  war  with  one  country  under  a  con- 
gressional declaration,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  should  not  take  It  upon  himself  to 
Invade  a  neighboring  country  that  might  be 
giving  aid  to  the  enemy.  That  would  be  a 
question  of  solemn  national  policy  which 
could  not  be  legitimately  made  by  one  man 
who  happened  to  occupy  the  White  House. 

Senators  Cooper  and  Church  and  their  sup- 
porters are  trying  to  say  to  the  President 
that  he  must  not  make  such  a  decision  again 
without  congressional  consent.  Senator  Byrd 
would  undercut  that  by  providing  that  the 
President  could  send  troops  Into  Cambodia 
again  if  he  concluded  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam.  ThU  goes 
right  back  to  one-man  decisions.  It  breathes 
the  spirit  of  Tonkin  Gulf — that  the  President 
alone  shall  determine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  our  participation  In  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  would  open  the  door  to  expansion  of 
the  war  if  the  President  should  deem  it  wise 
or  desirable. 

Congress  cannot  afford  to  settle  this  his- 
toric effort  to  recapture  the  war  power  with  a 
rhetorical  gesture  that  would  be  devoid  of 
substance.  It  needs  to  tell  the  President 
that  the  powers  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
do  not  Include  an  unrestrained  license  to 
make  war  any  place  in  the  world  at  his  sole 
discretion.  Instead  of  yielding  on  this  Initial 
showdown.  Congress  should  go  on  to  repeal 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and  to  enact 
a  policy  of  terminating  the  war  at  the  earliest 
feasible  date.  The  time  for  unlimited  execu- 
tive discretion  In  these  matters  has  passed, 
and  the  goveriunent  ought  to  be  able  to  devise 
a  rational  means  of  returning  to  constitu- 
tional processes  without  a  bruising  flght  In 
Washington  or  in  the  country. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEWS 
SPEECH  YESTERDAY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  sig- 
nificant   to    note    that    Vice    President 


Agnew  charged  yesterday  that  "the  Cas- 
sandras  of  the  Senate"  are  "trying  to 
forge  new  chains  upon  the  President's 
freedom  of  action,"  while  he  is  trying  to 
use  those  powers  "to  protect  American 
lives  in  Vietnam." 

Reading  from  Mr.  Carroll  Kilpatrick's 
article  in  this  morning's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  the  report  states: 

The  Vice  President,  speaking  last  night  In 
Denver,  referred  to  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  limit  President  Nixon  s  power 
to  intervene  again  in  Cambodia. 

Assailing  those  who  opposed  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  attack  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries,  Agnew  said  that  they  '•should 
be  apologizing  for  their  Irrationalities '  In- 
stead of  "trying  to  hobble  the  commander- 
in-chief  while  400,000  Americans  "remain 
vulnerable  In  the  field." 

Mr.  President,  the  Inaccuracies  of  the 
Vice  President's  attack  on  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  are  obvious.  It  is,  I 
believe,  a  typical  political  barrage  of  the 
kind  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed. However,  it  is  significant  that  this 
administration  continues,  through  its 
highest  spokesmen,  to  oppose  vigorously 
the  enactment  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  This  kind  of  opposition 
underscores  the  necessity  for  the  Senate 
to  go  forward  in  the  Arm  resolution  that 
It  has  heretofore  demonstrated,  not  only 
reasserting  itself  in  the  foreign  policy 
role  that  the  Constitution  intended  it  to 
play,  but  also  to  regain  a  sense  of  itself 
as  a  vital,  functioning  institution  in  our 
democratic  Government  of  checks  and 
balances. 

The  passage  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  would  be  an  unprecedented 
act.  I  cannot  recall  a  time  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  when  the  Senate  has 
undertaken  to  limit  the  use  of  the  purse 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  outer  limits 
of  an  on-going  war.  These  are.  however, 
imprecedented  times.  If  we  are  going  to 
come  out  of  Southeast  Asia  intact,  then  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  we 
must  come  out  together,  the  Congress 
working  vnth  the  President,  the  Congress 
functioning  once  more  as  the  Consti- 
tution intended,  in  a  common  plan  for 
setting  the  limits  of  America's  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia.  I  hope,  at  a  later 
date,  we  can  set  a  schedule  whereby 
American  troops  remaining  in  South- 
east Asia  can  be  withdrawn  in  an  orderly 
and  safe  manner. 

Some  have  suggested  that  great  ques- 
tions such  as  these  lie  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Congress  and  must  be  decided  ex- 
clusively by  one  man.  This  attitude  ig- 
nores the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  whole  concept  of 
the  division  of  powers  contained  in  that 
living  document. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear,  from  what  the 
Vice  President  has  said,  that  the  White 
House  still  strongly  opposes  the  Senate 
passage  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. 

We  are  very  much  on  our  nettle;  I  hope 
we  persist  in  our  determined  efifort  to  see 
that  the  amendment  reaches  a  final  vote 
soon  and  that  the  Senate  adopts  it. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  stress  that 
the  proponents  of  the  Cooper-Church 
smiendment  have  been  ready  to  vote  for 
final  passage  at  all  times  during  the  past 
7  weeks. 
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The  consistent  effort  by  the  amend- 
ment's opponents  to  prevent  a  vote  has 
been  an  explicit  strategy  by  the  White 
House  and  their  supporters  in  this  body. 
Only  after  the  current  operation  in 
Cambodia  is  completed  will  we  be  able 
to  vote. 

Why  have  administration  supporters 
considered  this  strategy  important?  By 
its  very  terms,  our  amendment  does  not 
take  effect  imtil  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted, the  proponents  proceeding  from 
the  beginning  upon  the  susknowledged 
assumption  that  the  President  would 
keep  his  pledge  and  vidthdraw  American 
troops  by  the  end  of  his  month. 

The  whole  application  and  thrust  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  pertains 
to  the  period  following  the  first  of  July. 

Nevertheless,  the  work  of  the  Senate 
has  been  held  up  for  7  weeks.  Legis- 
lative business,  especially  key  domestic 
bills,  have  been  log-jammed.  Apparently, 
this  effort  to  prevent  a  final  vote  has 
been  done  with  the  concurrence,  if  not 
as  a  result,  of  direct  instruction  by  the 
White  House. 

I  hope  that  we  might  proceed,  without 
anjonore  conscious  delay,  to  vote  on  the 
amendments  still  to  be  offered,  we  should 
do  so  with  the  expediency  the  situation 
now  calls  for  in  order  that  a  final  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  not  postponed  much 
longer. 

I  repeat — the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  have  been  ready  to  vote  for 
the  past  7  weeks,  and  it  should  be  clear 
who  has  been  responsible  for  this  pro- 
longed, protracted  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  vote 
at  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
pending  amendment,  and  that  the  time 
be  divided  equally  between  the  two  sides. 
The  time  of  proponents  will  be  managed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK),  and  the  time  of 
the  opponents  will  be  managed  by  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  vote  vidll  take 
place  at  2  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
will  be  at  2  p.m. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  went  over  some  of 
the  points  involved  in  this  amendment 
in  the  previous  amendment  I  offered  to 
section  9,  which  was  rejected  by  the  very 
narrow  vote  of  38  to  43.  We  have  again 
been  in  touch  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  Department,  who 
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were  supporting  the  previous  amend- 
ment, and  we  have  assurance  from  both 
of  those  departments  that,  once  again, 
they  are  in  agreement  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

We  have  changed  substantially  the 
form  of  amendment  on  which  the  pre- 
vious vote  was  taken.  But  in  order  to 
keep  my  remarks  in  context,  and  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  Record  shows 
what  we  are  trsing  to  do,  I  think  it  is 
only  proper  that  we  start  out  by  referring 
to  some  of  the  letters  from  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  State  Department. 

Under  date  of  May  16.  1970.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  wrote  to  Senator  Rus- 
sell, as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations;  and  In  that  letter  he 
pointed  out  the  serious  effects  which  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  would  have  on  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  sections 
to  which  Secretary  Laird  specifically 
refers  is  section  9,  about  which  he  says: 

Section  (9),  which  severly  limits  the 
amounts  of  Items  excess  to  the  needs  of  our 
Armed  Forces  which  we  can  provide  at  no 
cost  or  nominal  cost  to  our  allies. 

Then  on  the  26th  of  May,  1970,  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Earle  Wheeler,  wrote  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  on 
which  I  sit  as  a  member,  and  he  reports 
as  follows : 

Dear  Ms.  CRAnicAN:  On  May  16.  1970,  Sec- 
retary Laird  wrote  you  concerning  the  seri- 
ous effects  which  certain  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  now  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate,  would  have  on  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  He  made  partic- 
ular reference  to  those  amendments  which 
would  severely  lUnlt  the  existing  authority  In 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  give 
excess  defense  articles  to  foreign  countries 
(Section  9)  and  which  would  require  a  for- 
eign country  to  pay,  In  Its  own  currency,  50Tc 
of  the  value  of  mUltary  g;raiit  aid  provided 
by  the  United  States  to  that  country  (Sec- 
tion 10) .  Secretary  Laird  expressed  the  view 
that  taken  together  these  amendments  would 
severely  limit  the  effectiveness  of  our  collec- 
tive defense  arrangements.  I  fully  ocHicur  In 
this  view  and  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
military  consequences  which  could  flow  from 
the  proposed  amendments,  I  am  taking  this 
opportiuUty  to  also  urge  yoiu  suj^ixort  in 
securing  a  modification  to  the  current  Bill. 

For  some  twenty  years  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program  has  been  an  lmp>ortant  ele- 
ment In  our  national  security  policy.  Through 
It,  we  have  been  able  to  strengthen  our  allies 
in  those  areas  where  we  have  mutual  security 
interests,  and  we  have  thereby  reduced  the 
military  requirements  for  our  own  forces. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  considered  the 
Military  Assistance  and  Sales  Program  to  be 
an  important  aspect  of  the  United  States 
national  security  and  weakening  this  program 
can  weaken  our  security.  Of  particular  con- 
cern to  me  are  the  serioiis  consequences 
whicA  the  proposed  amendments  oould  have 
upon  the  mUltary  capability  of  our  FtMward 
Defense  Allies,  such  as  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  Turkey. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Republic  of  Korea 
Is  a  key  element  of  the  United  States  for- 
ward strategy  In  Northeast  Asia.  If  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  Is  to  maintain  her  respon- 
sibilities for  her  own  self-defense  against  ag- 
greslon,  she  must  have  enoxigh  modem  mili- 
tary equipment  to  meet  the  military  threat 
currently  posed  against  her  by  the  North 
Korean  military  forcee.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  South  Korea  during  October  of  last 
year  and  I  saw  first-hand  the  condition  of 


the  South  Korean  equipment.  Their  ground 
forces  equipment  Is  antiquated,  and  they 
lack  adequate  force  mobility.  Their  Air  Force 
needs  additional  resources,  and  their  Navy 
needs  additional  surface  units.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  place  a  greater  reliance  on  the  indig- 
enous forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  we 
must  be  sure  they  can  cope  with  the  threats 
to  their  security,  for  their  security  Is  tied  to 
the  security  of  the  free  world.  If  United  States 
military  equlpiment,  which  would  otherwise 
be  scrapped,  can  be  useful  to  enhance  the 
capability  of  such  Indigenous  forces,  we 
ought  not  to  permit  these  defense  resources 
to  be  wasted.  We  ought  not  to  take  unneces- 
sary risks  by  adding  to  our  scrap  heap  In- 
stead of  adding  to  an  ally's  strength. 

Mr.  President,  without  reading  the  rest 
of  it,  that  Is  the  major  objective  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's  letter;  namely, 
that  we  should  not  so  excessively  limit 
our  ability  to  take  excess  defense  supplies 
and  deliver  them  to  our  allies  as  to  im- 
pede both  their  ability  to  defend  them- 
selves and  their  ability  to  be  an  ally  in 
our  forward  defense  structure. 

With  regard  to  the  same  item,  on 
June  8.  1970,  the  Department  of  State 
wrote  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScoTT).  and  said.  In  part,  as 
follows : 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  I  am  writing  in  con- 
nection with  HJi.  15628,  the  Foreign  MUltary 
Sales  legislation  now  before  the  Senate,  to 
request  an  extension  of  the  legislation  and  to 
express  our  concern  with  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Then,  skipping  over  to  the  point  I  am 
now  dealing  with,  it  reports  as  follows: 

Section  9  as  now  written  wotild  place  such 
a  low  celling  on  the  amount  of  exceoa  ma- 
teriel that  could  be  delivered  under  the 
MlUtary  Assistance  Program  (MAP)  that  It 
would  drastically  reduce  deliveries  of  de- 
fense articles  to  the  principal  aid  recipient 
countries,  such  as  Turkey,  the  Republic  of 
China,  and  Korea.  The  greater  part  of  the 
programs  to  these  countries  Is  reqxilred  for 
training,  operation  and  maintenance,  and 
shipping  costs.  In  fact,  from  a  world-wide 
MAP  based  on  a  $350  million  appropriation, 
we  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  jarovide  m<M-e 
than  978  million  In  equlpHnent  for  force  Im- 
provement (investment  Items)  In  FT  1970. 
Thus,  excess  articles — which  have  always 
been  an  integral  part  of  MAP — provide  an 
essential  element  to  modernize  the  defense 
forces  of  our  aUles  In  the  underdeveloped 
world.  The  reductions  proposed  In  Section  9 
would  effectively  cut  down  our  overall  aid. 
This  might  raise  doubts  about  the  effective- 
ness of  our  plans  to  implement  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  of  assisting  allies  to  assume  great- 
er responsibility  for  their  own  secvirity  and  to 
diminish  the  need  for  direct  involvement  of 
United  States  Forcee.  It  would  eliminate 
what  they  need  for  carrying  the  greater  bur- 
den we  are  urging  them  to  assume.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  problems  we  believe  are  certain 
to  arise  from  Section  9  as  now  written,  we  are 
hopeful  that  you  will  support  a  substantial 
Increase  In  the  authorized  celling  level. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  the  last  amend- 
ment as  I  presented  it  to  the  Senate,  what 
I  did  in  that  case  was  to  urge  that  we 
raise  the  overall  limit  from  the  amount 
established  in  the  bill,  the  utility  value 
of  some  $35  million,  to  $150  million  or 
almost  five  times  what  the  limit  says 
within  the  actual  bill  itself. 

As  I  said,  that  was  defeated  by  a  very 
narrow  margin.  It  is  my  feeling  that  per- 
haps some  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
did  not  fully  understand  what  we  were 
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trying  to  do  and  felt  that  In  some  way 
we  were  Increasing  the  military  defense 
budget. 

E^xactly  the  contrary  was  true  then 
and  exactly  the  contrary  is  tr  je  now. 

What  I  am  urging  here  Ls  to  leave  in 
the  limitation  as  now  established  in  the 
bill;  namely,  the  $35  million  of  utility 
value,  but  to  substitute  for  the  figure  of 
50  percent  the  figure  of  25  pe-cent. 

The  virtue  of  this  Is  that  we  i  ire  dealing 
with  excess  defense  articles,  t  rticles  not 
needed  by  the  United  States  f  )r  our  own 
defense  capabilitj*,  articles  which  in 
most  Instances  are  anywhere  Ifrora  10  to 
12  years  old,  are  obsolete  frort  our  point 
of  view  and  which,  unless  we  supply  them 
to  our  allies,  the  only  effective  thing  we 
can  do  with  them  Is  to  spend  \a.  lot  more 
money  in  the  process  of  try  ink  to  main- 
tain them,  or  simply  to  put  them  on  the 
scrap  pile  where  they  will  noo  do  us  any 
good  or  our  allies  any  good,  either. 

For  articles  from  10  to  12  ytears  old,  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  25  perc^t  of  their 
original  acquisition  cost  Is  an  ample 
amount  to  try  to  determine  what  the 
utility  value  is  to  the  countries  which 
will  be  receiving  them. 

We  should  keep  in  mind,  in  :he  process 
of  this  discussion,  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller>,  to 
strike  section  10,  was  rather  si^bstantlally 
defeated  as  of  yesterday.  Thai  portion  of 
section  10  which  applies  to  iiy  amend- 
ment is  the  portion  which  reiulres  that 
countries  receiving  excess  defense  arti- 
cles must  make  available  a  find  repre- 
senting 50  percent  of  the  fax  value  of 
the  articles  received. 

Obviously,  any  country  wlilch  is  re- 
cei\'lng  articles  Is  going  to  fin  d  that  this 
will  have  a  major  Impact  (m  its  own 
budget  in  order  to  provide  that  fund. 
Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  we  in  Con- 
gress increase  the  so-called  utility  value 
of  any  particular  object,  we  rre  also  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  mon<iy  our  own 
allies  will  have  to  put  up  within  their 
own  country  for  the  United  States  to  use 
in  any  way  it  wants. 

This  Is  a  very  difficult  sltua  Ion  for  our 
allies.  It  is  a  very  difficult  si;uatlon  for 
the  State  Department  to  try  to  operate 
with  any  degree  of  tact  in  sUf-govem- 
ing  coimtrles.  Consequently,  as  I  have 
said,  what  I  have  done  is  to  p  rovide  that 
the  value  of  these  articlss  w  11  be  com- 
puted at  25  percent  of  their  o  -iginal  cost 
Instead  of  the  50  percent. 

The  net  effect  of  this,  in  on  er  to  make 
the  record  crystal  clear,  is  thj  t  the  over- 
all limitation  of  $35  million,  which  rep- 
resents the  $70  million  In  ter  ns  of  orig- 
inal acquisition  cost,  wll  in  fact 
represent  about  $140  million  of  original 
acquisition  cost  as  of  abou  10  or  12 
years  ago,  which  Is  the  aveiage  age  of 
most  of  the  articles  we  will  be  dealing 
with. 

There  are  two  other  portions  of  the 
amendment  which  are  important.  The 
first  is  to  strike  out  the  wore  "delivery" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"proin-amlng." 

This  is  somewhat  of  a  technical  amend- 
ment. What  it  does  Is  to  keep  the  pipeline 
open  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  other  is  contained  in  i  new  sub- 
section (d).  It  is  a  requirement  that  the 


President  fully  inform  the  respective 
committees  of  Congress  in  the  event 
there  is  any  proposal  to  deliver  major 
weaix>ns  systems  to  any  of  our  allies. 

By  and  large,  the  program  does  not 
consist  of  what  are  termed  major  weap- 
ons systems.  But  this  is  required  so  that 
in  the  event  they  should  be  added,  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
would  be  notified  before  it  Is  done  so  that 
we  would  have  ap>propriate  information 
upon  which  to  determine  whether  objec- 
tions should  be  Interposed,  or  whether 
it  should  be  pushed  along  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

This  is  a  provision  for  reporting  which 
Is  not  now  in  the  bill  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  gives  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  a  better  control 
over  what  type  of  items  are  being  given 
to  our  allies  than  they  previously  had 
or  would  have  within  the  terms  of  the 
bill  as  it  is  presently  written. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  strong  feel- 
ing that  unless  we  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment, we  are  not  only  creating  a  sub- 
stantial amoimt  of  Initial  expense  to  the 
United  States,  but  we  are  also  rather 
sharply  Injuring  the  very  allies  upon 
whom  we  are  relying  to  provide  a  first 
line  of  defense  In  the  event  of  any  sud- 
den aggression  by  either  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  Red  Chinese. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oravh).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  Senator  from  Colorado  Is 
recognized  for  another  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  keep 
In  mind  that  South  Korea  is  under 
rather  sharp  infiltration  and  attack  from 
North  Korea;  that  the  North  Koreans 
are  receiving  rather  massive  economic 
and  military  support  from  the  Red  Chi- 
nese and  from  the  Soviet  Union ;  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  are  In  a 
very  hostile,  belligerent  position,  vls-a- 
vis  themselves,  along  their  northern  bor- 
der which,  if  it  erupts,  might  easily  In- 
volve the  Korean  peninsula,  both  north 
and  south. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  southern  flanks 
of  NATO  are  guarded  by  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  Iran,  all  of  whom  have  been  recipi- 
ents in  the  past  of  our  foreign  military 
assistance;  that  these  countries  are 
rather  vital  to  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO,  and  that  if  we  continue  the  proc- 
ess of  trjrlng  to  permit  them  to  defend 
themselves  against  a  sudden  incursion 
Into  these  areas,  it  is  bound  to  be  of  bene- 
fit not  only  to  ourselves,  but  also  to  the 
rest  of  the  free  world. 

It  seems  patently  self-defeating  to  me 
to  put  on  a  limitation  which  Is  so  restric- 
tive as  to  require  that  we  must  put  in 
a  stockpile  the  items  which  our  allies 
want  for  their  defense  and  then  require 
them  to  go  on  the  market  and  buy  them 
at  a  budget  cost  which  would  be  very 
high  to  them  and  which  they  probably 
could  not  finance. 

I  urge  strongly  that  this  very  impor- 
tant amendment,  which  simply  changes 
the  computation  by  which  we  determine 
the  limit  for  the  amoimt  of  aid  to  be 
given  to  our  allies  In  terms  of  excess 
defense  articles,  be  agreed  to. 


Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  second  amendment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  offered  re- 
garding a  general  provision  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  that  deals  with 
the  disposal  of  surplus  weaponry. 

The  first  amendment  offered,  and  re- 
jected several  days  ago,  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  more  than  quadrupling  the 
ceiling  which  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  imposed  upon  the  transfer 
of  surplus  weapons.  The  amendment  now 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  have  the  effect  of  dou- 
bling that  ceiling. 

If  the  amendment  now  offered  were 
agreed  to.  we  could  give  away  $140  mil- 
lion worth  of  military  equipment  with- 
out having  to  charge  it  against  the  au- 
thorized ceilings  of  the  military  grant 
program  as  contained  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  The  committee  bill,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  permit  $70  mil- 
lion worth  of  so-called  surplus  equip- 
ment to  be  transferred  without  having 
to  charge  any  of  it  against  the  author- 
ized ceiling  In  the  Foreign  Assistcmce 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  It  would  be  advisable 
to  return  again  to  a  consideration  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee placed  this  ceiling  in  the  bill. 
I  refer  to  the  committee  report,  be- 
ginning on  page  10,  under  the  caption 
"Section  9 — Ceiling  on  Grants  of  Excess 
Defense  Articles." 

I  read  from  the  report: 

Section   9 — Ceilino  on   Osants  or  Excess 
Deitnse  Abticixs 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  used  ex- 
isting authority  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  give  excess  defense  articles 
to  foreign  countries  in  such  a  way  as  to  cir- 
cumvent the  expressed  Intent  of  Congress  in 
reducing  the  military  assistance  program. 
Section  9  restricts  that  authority  by  placing 
a  935  million  celling  on  the  amount  of  ex- 
cess defense  strtlcles  that  may  b«  given  to 
foreign  countries  In  any  fiscal  year. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  there  are.  at 
present,  no  restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
military  assistance  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  can  provide  by  way  of  its  excess 
stocks — since  existing  law  covering  the  use 
of  these  weapons  and  materials  requires  that 
only  the  value  of  reconditioning  this  equip- 
ment be  charged  against  the  annual  military 
assistance  authorization.  Thus,  with  virtually 
no  restrictions  on  its  authority  to  use  sur- 
plus defense  articles  under  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program,  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  and  has  utilized  this  authority  to  main- 
tain the  program  at  a  much  higher  level 
than  Congress  has  been  willing  to  provide 
out  of  new  funding. 

A  particular  example  of  the  Department 
of  Defense's  disregard  for  Congress'  efforts  to 
cut  back  on  military  assistance  occvirred  last 
year  when  Congress  refused  to  authorize  an 
additional  $54.5  million  to  provide  the  Re- 
public of  China  with  a  squadron  of  P-4 
fighter  aircraft.  Following  this  refusal,  the 
Department  of  Defense  announced  that  It 
was  providing  the  Republic  of  China  with 
a  number  of  F-lOO's  and  F-104's  from  the 
Department's  excess  stocks.  In  total  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  Department  of  Defense  pledged  to 
Taiwan  $144,000,000  worth  of  excess  defense 


Items — an  amount  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  $341,000  given  in  the  fiscal  year  1970 
congressional  presentation  book  on  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  as  the  total  amount 
of  excess  defense  articles  that  the  Republic 
of  China  was  scheduled  to  receive  for  that 
year. 

This  example  Illustrates  that  so  long  as 
the  Defense  Department  has  unrestricted  use 
of  the  excess  stockpile — which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  rise  sharply  as  a  result  of  Viet- 
nam— the  Congress  cannot  exercise  effective 
control  over  the  amoxmt  of  military  assist- 
ance available  to  the  Department  to  give 
to  foreign  countries. 

Section  9  establishes  an  annual  celling  of 
$35  million  for  excess  defense  articles.  For 
each  fiscal  year,  any  amount  given  away 
above  the  $35  million  celling  would  be 
subtracted  from  the  funds  available  for  grant 
military  assistance,  and  depKxlted  In  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

For  valuation  purposes  the  provision  pro- 
vides that  excess  defense  articles  be  valued 
at  not  less  than  50  percent  of  acquisition 
cost;  the  Department  of  Defense  now  values 
excess  articles  at  an  average  of  30  percent 
of  original  cost. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  with  respect  to  the 
last  matter  of  evaluating  the  articles 
given  away  as  surplus,  or  as  excess  to  our 
own  needs,  that  the  pending  amendment 
has  particular  reference.  If  we  agree  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado,  we 
would  reduce  from  50  percent  of  acqui- 
sition cost  to  25  percent  of  acquisition 
cost  the  formula  for  evaluating  this  sur- 
plus or  excess  equipment. 

The  committee  looked  very  carefully 
into  the  question  of  the  formula  cur- 
rently being  used.  We  must  understand 
that  we  are  discussing  the  method  by 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  eval- 
uates the  equipment  It  gives  away.  This 
enables  us,  the  public,  and  the  press  to 
have  some  Idea  of  the  size  of  this 
program. 

In  the  past,  the  methods  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Itself  adopted  aver- 
aged out  to  30  percent  of  original  acqui- 
sition cost  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  Dominick  amend- 
ment would  reduce  that  figure  to  25 
percent. 

If  we  agree  to  the  amendment,  we  es- 
tablish a  congressional  guideline  which 
actually  falls  below  the  voluntary  figure 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  used 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  would  like  to  document  that 
statement  by  referring  to  a  question  that 
was  addressed  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense when  the  bill  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  asking  the 
Department  to  detail  the  method  used 
and  what  the  average  figure  had  been 
for  evaluating  surplus  equipment.  The 
following  Is  the  answer  furnished  us  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  I 
shall  read  into  the  Record: 

(a)  We  calculate  utility  value  as  35% 
of  acquisition  cost  for  major  items,  which 
are  largely  used  and  obsolescent,  and  at 
100%  for  secondary  Items  which  are  essen- 
tially new  and  fully  meet  the  requirement. 
Non-reimbursable  issues  to  MAP  of  these 
two  categories  over  the  past  two  years  pro- 
duce an  overall  average  utility  value  of  30%. 
This  percentage  does  not  apply  to  other 
years,  nor  does   it  apply  to   the  total   long 


supply  and  excess  stocks  In  DOD  Inventories 
because  the  mix  between  major  and  second- 
ary Items  differs  from  that  which  applies  to 
issues  over  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  clearly  establishes 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  average  evaluation 
has  been  30  percent,  while  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  It 
to  25  percent. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICTK.  I  am  not  going  to 
quarrel  or  argue  with  semantics,  but  as 
the  Senator  probably  knows,  we  had 
quite  a  series  of  talks  with  the  military 
leaders  on  what  constitutes  acquisition 
costs.  Until  very  recently  research  and 
development  and  all  other  Items  that 
have  gone  into  the  acquisition  of  any 
kind  of  weaponry  have  not  been  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  acquisition  cost.  My 
guess  is — and  I  am  only  guessing — under 
the  present  accounting  system  It  would 
be  found  that  30  percent  would  be 
rather  substantially  reduced  after  there 
has  been  poured  into  the  total  acquisi- 
tion cost  research  and  development  and 
things  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  may  be 
correct  in  that  observation.  I  stress  only 
that  whatever  elements  enter  Into  the 
determination  of  the  acquisition  cost,  the 
same  elements  enter  into  it  regardless  of 
whether  the  Senator's  amendment  were 
agreed  to.  Inother  words,  imder  the  com- 
mittee version  of  the  bill,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  have  to  establish 
a  utility  value  figure  for  weapons  that 
are  declared  to  be  excess  of  our  own 
needs  and  are  given  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. This  figure  could  not  fall  bdow  50 
percent  of  the  acquisition  cost.  If  the 
amendment  now  pending  were  agreed  to, 
however,  the  Department  would  be  able 
to  establish  that  figure  at  25  percent  of 
acquisition  cost. 

As  far  as  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
Is  concerned,  it  does  not  matter  how  the 
acquisition  cost  is  determined  or  what 
elements  go  into  it. 

Turning  briefiy  to  a  different  aspect  of 
the  debate  which  relates  to  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  I  have  noticed  with 
considerable  alarm  in  the  last  few  days, 
news  accoimts  reporting  that  American 
airpower  is  now  being  employed  in  Cam- 
bodia In  ways  that  suggest  an  ever-deep- 
ening involvement  of  this  country  in  a 
new  war  on  a  new  front  in  Indochina. 

I  refer,  first,  to  sm  accoimt  in  Wednes- 
day's edition  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, dated  June  24,  1970,  written  by 
the  staff  reporter  of  the  Inquirer  here  In 
its  Washington  bureau.  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Cartney. The  news  dispatch  reads  as 
follows: 

Washinotok,  June  23. — The  wraps  have 
been  taken  off  United  States  air  power  In 
Cambodia,  it  was  learned  here  Tuesday. 

U.S.  planes  will  be  permitted  to  bomb  and 
strafe  over  more  than  half  of  the  country, 
virtually  at  will — Including  areas  south  of 
Phnom  Penh,  as  yet  untouched. 

A  high  defense  Department  official  said 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  new  level  of  aerial 


warfare  will  be  to  protect  tne  VS.  troop 
withdrawal  program  In  South  Vietnam  by 
attacking  Conununist  supply  routes. 

But  he  freely  acknowledged  that  a  loose 
interpretation  of  this  assignment  will  be  per- 
mitted on  the  battlefield. 

"If  a  pilot  sees  trucks  on  the  highway  no- 
body Is  going  to  complain  If  he  shoots  them 
up,"  the  official  said. 

Pentagon  officials  acknowledged  Msnday 
for  the  first  time  that  "Interdiction"  raids 
against  Communist  supply  routes  had  been 
fiown  as  far  as  100  mUes  frcHn  the  South 
Vietnamese  border. 

They  did  not  Indicate  the  full  scope  of  the 
new  approach  to  the  aerial  war.  however. 

Officially,  U.S.  planes  will  not  be  used  to 
support  the  Cambodian  government. 

But  unofficially,  nobody  at  the  Pentagon 
plans  to  try  to  draw  that  line  too  sharply. 

The  new  policy  almost  certainly  means  a 
gradual  escalation  of  the  aerial  war  In  Cam- 
bodia, it  Is  acknowledged. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  the  remainder 
of  the  account,  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
time,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  account  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Air  Force  GrvEN  Free  Rein  To  Raid  Red 

Posts  in  Cahbodia 

(By  James  McCartney) 

Washington,  June  23. — The  wraps  have 
been  taken  off  United  States  air  power  In 
Cambodia,  Ic  was  learned  here  Tuesday. 

U.S.  planes  will  be  permitted  to  bomb  and 
strafe  over  more  than  half  of  the  country, 
virtually  at  will — Including  areas  south  of 
Phnom  Penh,  as  yet  untouched. 

A  high  defense  Department  official  said 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  new  level  of  aerial 
warfare  will  be  to  protect  the  U.S.  troop 
withdrawal  program  In  South  Vietnam  by 
attacking  Communist  supply  routes. 

But  he  freely  acknowledged  that  a  loose 
Interpretation  of  this  assignment  wUl  be  per- 
mitted on  the  battlefield. 

"If  a  pilot  sees  trucks  on  the  highway  no- 
body Is  going  to  complain  If  he  shoots  them 
up,"  the  official  said. 

Pentagon  officials  acknowledged  Monday 
for  the  first  time  that  "Interdiction"  raids 
against  Communist  supply  routes  had  been 
fiown  as  far  as  100  mUes  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  border. 

They  did  not  indicate  the  full  scope  of  the 
new  appro«u:h  to  the  aerial  war,  however. 

Officially,  U.S.  planes  will  not  be  used  to 
support  the  Cambodian  government. 

But  unofficially,  nobody  at  the  Pentagon 
plans  to  try  to  draw  that  line  too  sharply. 

The  new  policy  almost  certainly  means  a 
gradual  escalation  of  the  aerial  war  in  Cam- 
bodia, it  is  acknowledged. 

At  the  moment  most  U.S  aerial  combat 
missions  In  Cambodia  are  being  flown  by 
flghter-bcMnbers. 

But  the  official  said  that  huge  B-63  Strato- 
fortresses  will  undoubtedly  be  used  In  the 
future. 

Up  to  this  point  B-52  activity  has  been 
largely  confined  to  the  so-called  "sanctuary" 
area  in  Cambodia  along  the  Vietnamese 
border. 

Up  to  now  the  aerial  war  In  Cambodia  has 
been  largely  secret. 

Several  weeks  ago  Defense  Secretary  Mel- 
vm  Laird  said  that  U.S.  planes  were  not  ob- 
serving the  21.7-mlle  restriction  that  Presi- 
dent Klxon  has  placed  on  U.S.  ground  com- 
bat operations  in  Cambodia. 

But  Laird  at  that  time  declined  to  say 
how  deeply  U.S.  planes  were  being  permitted 
to  penetrate  the  country.  He  said  such  ma- 
terial is  "classified." 

In  his  June  3  nationally  televised  speech 
on  Cambodia  President  Nixon  said  that  "air 
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missions  to  interdJct  the  movementJof  enemy 
troops"  would  be  permitted  In  Ilambodla 
after  his  June  30  U.S.  troop  withdrawal 
deadline. 

The  volume  of  recent  attacks  bis  not  yet 
been  disclosed  by  the  Pentagon,  bi  t  Defense 
officials  said  they  are  silU  far  belou  the  vol- 
ume of  attacks  m  neighboring  Lax 

If  the  Communists  continue  to  build  up 
supply  lines,  however,  attacks  c4n  be  ex- 
pected to  escalate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President  further 
evidence  of  the  escalation  of  t  ne  aerial 
war  in  Cambodia  is  to  be  fouiid  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  24.  l|70.  That 
account  reads  as  follows: 

U.S.  war  planes  struck  deep  ibto  Cam- 
bodian territory  to  help  governmi  fnt  troops 
break  the  month-long  siege  of  the  provincial 
capital  of  Kompong  Thon.  the  Qambodlan 
military  command  reported 

The  spokesman  said   the  U.S. 
bombers  Joined  the  battle  during 
ftnai  stages  In  the  first  joint  U.S 
South  Vietnamese  aerlai  bombing 

The  strike  80  miles  north  of 
was  about  130  miles  from  the 
combat  troops  In  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaninlous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  a:  tide  also 
appear  In  the  Record  at  this  pqlnt  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thp  Record. 
as  follows : 
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U.S.  w«f  planes  struck  deep  Into  Cam- 
bodian territory  to  help  govemmsnt  troops 
break  the  month-long  siege  of  thei  provincial 
capital  of  Kompong  Thon,  the  (ambodlan 
military  command  reported  Wednesday. 

The  spokesman  said  the  U.S.  Jet  fighter 
bombers  Joined  the  battle  during  the  crucial 
final  stages  m  the  first  Joint  U.S.-C^mbodlan- 
South  Vietnamese  aerial  bombing!  campaign. 

The  strike  80  miles  north  of  PUnom  Penh 
was  about  130  miles  from  the  nearest  U.S. 
combat  troops  In  Cambodia.         J 

In  another  development,  about  l.OOO  North 
Vietnamese  troops  swept  to  within  rocket 
range  of  Phnom  Penh  by  driving  400  Cam- 
bodians from  Prek  Tameak  on  th4  east  bank 
of  the  Mekong  River  11  mile*  norttieast  of  the 
caplt&l.  An  officer  said  his  troops  f^und  a  six- 
foot  Soviet-made  rocket  capable  of  hitting 
Phnom  Penh. 

Most  government  troops  have  dulled  back 
from  the  vicinity  of  Prek  TameaX  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  capital  to  await  reinforce- 
ments. 

The  prospect  of  the  capture  of  Pilek  Tameak 
was  not  regarded  m  Phnom  Penh  is  a  threat 
to  the  capital  despite  Its  proximity.  Observ- 
ers saw  it  as  part  of  the  day-to-day  action 
rather  than  a  prelude  to  a  thrust  on  Phnom 
Penh. 
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Witnesses  at  Kompong  Thorn 
planes — with  American 
and  machine  gtms  at  enemy  forces 
provincial  capital  and  were 
South  Vietnamese  A-37  Jet  fightdr 
Tlie  U.S.  strikes  apparently   wers 
enemy  positions  for  the  South 
pUots. 

The    U.S.    planes   were   Air 
Broncos,  light,  propeller-driven 
signed    specifically    for 
and    limited-warfare    operations, 
observation    and   reoonnalssance, 
escort,   limited   ground   attack 
spotting. 

In    Phnom    Penh,    Information 
Trtnh  Hoaiih  welcomed  the  news 
Ington  Monday  that  American 
striking  at  supply  lines  as  far  ai 
Inside  Cambodia. 

The    minister   said,    "Otir 
course  favorable.  This  is  further 
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the  United  States  U  ready  to  help  Cambodia 
against  Communist  aggression." 

The  U.S.  has  not  acknowledged  any  com- 
bat-support air  missions — such  as  those  re- 
ported at  Kompong  Thom — deep  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

In  a  separate  development  In  Phnom  Penh 
Tuesday,  1.000  South  Vietnamese  refugees 
filed  aboard  the  South  Vietnamese  landing 
craft  Nlnh  Oian  to  be  transported  to  a  tem- 
porary camp  near  Saigon. 

In  Saigon,  as  visiting  U.S.  Navy  Secretary 
John  H.  Chafee  looked  on.  the  U.S.  Navy 
transferred  273  patrol  boats  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  navy.  The  transfer  brought  the 
total  given  to  South  Vietnam  to  526. 

In  Canberra.  External  Affairs  Minister  Wil- 
liam McMahon  announced  Australia  was 
making  a  special  grant  of  (555.000  In  logistics 
equipment  to  Cambodia. 

There  will  not,  however,  be  any  form  of 
direct  military  aid  In  arms  or  ammunition, 
he  said,  nor  will  any  Australian  military  per- 
sonnel be  sent  to  Cambodia. 

McMahon  said  vehicles,  communications 
equipment,  engineer  stores,  tents  and  cloth- 
ing will  be  sent  to  Cambodia  under  the  logis- 
tics grant. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how  do 
these  news  items  compare  with  what  we 
were  told  in  the  last  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  meeting  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  regarding  the  administra- 
tion's policy  in  limiting  American  in- 
volvement in  Cambodia? 

I  quote  from  the  transcript  of  the  com- 
mittee's proceedings.  On  page  552  of  the 
proceedings,  dated  May  18.  1970.  Secre- 
tary Laird  asked  the  chairman  (Mr. 
Fttlbricht  ) ,  as  follows : 

Secretary  Lairo.  The  operating  rules  which 
we  are  using  presently  as  far  as  air  power  Is 
in  accordance  with  the  fourth  caveat  of  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment.  Would  that 
satisfy  you? 

Senator  Fulbright  replied: 
Well,  with  respect  to  the  support  of  Cam- 
bodian forces,  not  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

Secretary  Laird  replied: 

The  air  power  is  being  used  in  support  of 
allied  forces,  not  Cambodian  forces. 

There  ends  the  quotation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  contending 
that  this  was  not  the  limit  then  being  im- 
posed. The  President  had  assured  the 
country  that  the  United  States  was  mov- 
ing into  Cambodia  only  temporarily  to 
eliminate  the  border  sanctuaries  and  to 
facilitate  further  withdrawals  of  Ameri- 
can forces  from  South  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  tried  to  stress  again  and 
again  in  this  debate,  once  the  Cambodian 
borders  were  breached,  once  American 
and  Alhed  forces  were  permitted  to  en- 
ter Cambodia  and  engage  the  Vietcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  in  that  coun- 
try, a  new  front  opened  up.  Immediately, 
the  pressures  began  to  develop  on  the 
administration  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
American  participation  beyond  the  lim- 
its the  President  had  said  assured  the 
country  he  was  determined  to  hold. 

And  now  I  have  word  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  at  his  press  conference  this 
morning,  would  not  categorically  rule 
out  that  the  United  States  might  not  fly 
close  air  support  for  Cambodian  or  South 
Vietnamese  troops  In  Cambodia.  Accord- 
ing to  UPI,  the  Secretary  said  that  he 
wished  to  make  no  statement  "which 
would  limit  Uj8.  air  power." 

It  is  clear  that  the  administration's 


original  limits  on  an  aerial  war  have 
been  abandoned,  and  authority  has  been 
given  the  American  Air  Force  to  partici- 
pate in  an  aerial  campaign  over  Cam- 
bodia involving  support  for  Cambodian 
forces  in  the  field. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  added  evidence 
of  the  necessity  to  enact  legislative  lim- 
itations upon  the  widening  American  in- 
volvement in  the  Indochinese  conflict. 

Subsection  (4)  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  would  withhold  further 
funding  after  July  1,  1970,  for  any  com- 
bat activity  of  the  U.S.  air  forces  above 
Cambodia  in  support  of  Cambodian 
forces.  That  is  completely  consistent  with 
the  objective  we  have  sought  to  serve 
from  the  outset. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  kind  of  creeping 
involvement  in  Cambodia  which  carried 
us  deeply  Into  the  South  Vietnam  quag- 
mire. Combat  air  activity  is  an  impor- 
tant element  in  that  creeping  involve- 
ment. We  carefully  drafted  the  amend- 
ment in  such  a  form  that  it  would  not 
impede  U.S.  aerial  activity  in  support  of 
American  or  Allied  forces  in  any  way. 
We  carefully  drafted  the  amendment  so 
that  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  in- 
terdiction of  enemy  supply  lines  sup- 
porting enemy  activity  in  South  Viet- 
nam. However,  we  did  not  want,  we  do 
not  want,  and  we  seek  to  prevent,  the 
extension  of  this  combat  activity  in  the 
air  in  such  form  as  to  entangle  us  with 
Cambodian  forces  and  in  support  of  the 
Lon  Nol  or  subsequent  regimes  in  Phnom 
Penh. 

If  the  President  wants  to  change  the 
policy,  if  the  President  thinks  he  should 
now  go  to  the  defense  of  still  another 
government  in  Southeast  Asia,  then  it  is 
his  obligation,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  come  to  the  Congress,  lay  his  case  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  ask  the  Congress 
for  its  authority  and  consent. 

That  is  the  objective  of  our  amend- 
ment. Subsection  4,  an  important  pro- 
vision, seeks  to  restrict  aerial  activity  In 
Csunbodia  so  that  we  do  not  find  our- 
selves drawn  into  a  developing  war  on 
that  front,  as  we  were,  in  piecemeal  fash- 
ion,  in  South  Vietnam. 

These  news  releases  and  reports  are 
very  disturbing.  They  bear  out  what  we 
have  been  saying  all  along. 

They  are  further  proof  of  the  need 
for  the  Senate  to  move  on  to  a  final  vote 
on  the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  I 
hope  that  we  can  reach  that  vote  early 
next  week. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes,  just  to  comment  on 
the  strategy  of  my  distinguished  debat- 
ing friend  from  Idaho.  As  I  said  the  oth- 
er day,  I  always  enjoy  a  discussion  with 
him,  because  I  know  he  is  a  very  sharp 
debater,  and.  as  usual,  has  skillfully 
drawn  a  very  fine  red  herring  across  the 
trail  of  the  sunendment  I  am  talking 
about. 

The  last  portion  of  his  talk,  at  least, 
involved  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, which  I  am  not  involved  in  at  all 
with  this  particular  amendment.  I  am 
talking  about  section  (9),  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  Section  (9)  deals  only  with 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
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going  to  be  able  to  put  more  of  our  ex- 
cess defense  weaponry  into  our  allies' 
hands,  instead  of  putting  It  on  our  own 
scrap  heap.  That  is  all  it  involves. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  did  in  the  earlier  part 
of  my  remarks,  address  myself  to  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  thought  I  had 
said  enough  about  it.  I  wanted  to  con- 
sider a  matter  that  seems  to  me  to  be  far 
more  serious.  Yet,  I  did  spend  at  least 
half  of  my  time  at  what  I  thought  was  a 
rebuttal  of  the  Senator's  arguments  in 
behalf  of  his  revised  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Pine.  I  just  wanted  to 
set  the  record  straight,  and  make  sure 
that  no  one  felt  the  last  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator's speech  dealt  with  the  amendment 
I  am  talking  about. 

I  wish  to  quote  one  further  thing  which 
I  think  is  of  interest  here.  This  is  from 
a  memorandum  prepared  with  respect 
to  both  this  amendment  and  the  orig- 
inal one  I  offered,  the  last  portion  of 
which  reads: 

Curtailed  use  of  excesses  will  not  produce 
savings  to  the  U.S.  The  materials  have  long 
ago  been  paid  for  by  the  Defense  budget  and 
are  no  longer  needed  to  meet  current  opera- 
tional reqiUrements  and  mobilization  re- 
serves of  the  U£.  military  services.  Cost  of 
repairing  and  shipping  these  articles  are 
borne  by  either  the  recipient  or  the  MAP  ap- 
propriations. If  not  used  to  meet  military 
assistance  requirements,  they  will  be  scrapped 
and  useful  defense  resources  will  be  wasted. 

Much  of  the  equipment  furnished  from 
excess  is  old  and.  by  U.S.  standards,  obeo- 
lescent  and  beyond  the  point  of  economical 
repair.  But,  to  the  recipient  country  where 
materials  are  relatively  scarce  and  expensive 
while  labor  is  relatively  plentiful  and  In- 
expensive, these  equipments  are  extremely 
valuable  and  useful. 

Once  again,  I  repeat,  they  are  not  only 
valuable  and  usefxil  to  the  recipient  coun- 
tries but,  to  the  extent  that  they  in- 
crease their  capability  to  defend  them- 
selves, they  are  enormously  useful  to  us; 
and  It  seems  to  me  patently  self-defeat- 
ing for  the  Senate  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  oppose  the  joint,  imanimous 
opinions  of  the  State  Department,  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  the  allies  who  are  trying  to 
help  us.  and  simply  say  we  are  going  to 
put  an  arbitrary  limit  on  this  activity 
which  does  not  provide  any  saving  to  us, 
and  which  certainly  does  not  Increase  the 
capability  of  our  allies  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  speech,  was  talking  about 
the  need  for  limiting  U.S.  involvement 
In  Indochina.  One  of  the  ways  we  can 
do  that  Is  by  giving  the  countries  the 
capabllty  of  defending  themselves.  So 
he  talks,  on  one  phase  of  this  matter, 
on  one  side,  and  then  would  place  a  lim- 
itation on  the  very  action  that  is  needed 
in  order  to  limit  U.S.  involvement,  no 
matter  where  it  is,  whether  South  Viet- 
nam, Israel,  Berlin,  or  anjrwhere  else. 

So  It  would  strike  me  that  passage  of 
the  amendment  is  eminently  sensible. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Th  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Who  yields 
time? 


RECESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair,  with  the  anticipa- 
tion that  the  Senate  will  reconvene 
aroimd  1:30,  proceeding  then  to  a  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  at  2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  the 
intervening  time  to  be  charged  equsdly 
to  both  sides? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  With  the  Intervening 
time  to  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  there-i 
upon,  at  12:45  p.m.,  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:05  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  ^Hrginla) . 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  equally  divided  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHEs>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  CThair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  1:30  p.m.  today  and 
with  the  further  understanding  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  both 
sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  at  1:11 
p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:20  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Pearson)  . 


WHITE  HOUSE  MEMORANDUM  ON 
REVENUE  SHARING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day releasing  a  White  House  memoran- 
dum sent  by  President  Nixon  to  all 
senior  administration  officials  urging 
that  they  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
administration's  revenue-sharing  legis- 
lation and  that  they  make  known  on 
every  suitable  occasion  the  strong  desire 
of  the  President  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  this  measure. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  com- 
mitment to  revenue  sharing  and  for  his 
increased  efforts  to  secure  enactment 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Federal  revenue  sharing  with  State 
and  local  government  would  restore 
needed  balance  In  the  federal  form  of 
government  and  would  provide  needed 
resources  to  allow  States  and  localities 
to  devise  their  own  programs  and  set 
their  own  priorities  to  solve  their  own 
unique  and  most  crucial  problems. 


As  we  all  know,  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing  has  been  espoused  for  some  time. 
It  was  endorsed  in  1968  by  both  presi- 
dential candidate^  and  by  both  party 
platforms.  Over  100  different  revenue- 
sharing  bills  were  introduced  during  the 
90th  Congress.  Further,  and  of  great 
significance,  was  the  agreement  reached 
in  1969  on  the  question  of  assuring  cities 
and  coimties  an  adequate  portion  of  rev- 
enue-sharing funds  by  agreeing  to  a 
guaranteed  State  passthrough  provision. 

With  Governors,  mayors,  and  county 
officials  united  behind  one  basic  revenue- 
sharing  plan  and  with  substantial  sup- 
port In  Congress,  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  Congress  would  then  respond 
by  enacting  revenue  sharing  to  relieve 
the  fiscal  pressures  confronting  State 
and  local  governments. 

The  Congress  did  not  act. 

Then  in  August  of  1969  President  Nixon 
fulfilled  his  commitment  made  during  his 
campaign  by  including  the  proposal  for 
revenue  sharing  within  his  New  Federal- 
Ism  program  and  by  sending  to  the  Con- 
gress the  requisite  legislation.  On  Sep- 
tember 23  I  introduced  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  and  I  have  been  joined 
in  cosponsorship  by  33  other  Senators. 

Still  the  Congress  did  not  act. 

In  January  of  this  year  State  and  local 
government  public  interest  groups,  in- 
cluding the  NaticHial  Governors  Confer- 
ence, the  National  League  of  C^ities,  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  pnd  the  National 
Legislative  Conference,  banded  together 
to  generate  support  for  revenue  sharing. 
On  April  16  representatives  of  this  group, 
including  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, liberals  and  conservatives,  con- 
ducted a  press  conference  calling  upon 
the  Congress  to  act  promptiy  to  relieve 
the  urgent  problems  of  our  States  and 
cities. 

Still  the  Congress  has  not  acted. 

As  I  have  stated,  revenue  sharing  is 
supported  by  almost  every  Governor, 
mayor  and  county  official  in  this  country. 
The  Nixon  administration  has  submitted 
a  proposal  to  this  Congress.  It  has  been 
cosponsored  by  over  one- third  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senate.  In  this  situ- 
ation fundamental  fairness  demands 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  by  taking  up 
this  measure,  holding  hearings  on  it, 
and  giving  consideration  to  It.  Ilie  Con- 
gress has  already  waited  too  long  to  re- 
spond to  the  problems  (A  our  States  and 
cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandimi  of  President 
Nixon  to  his  senior  administration  offi- 
cials reaffirming  his  strong  support  for 
revenue  sharing  and  calling  upon  the 
Congress  to  act  be  reprinted  In  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memokandum    fok    Sxmox    AniciinsTRATioN 
Otftcials 

Trx  White  HotrsE, 
Washington,  June  24,  1970. 
Subject:  Revenue  Sharing. 

This  Administration  came  to  office  at  a 
time  when  many  Americans  were  fnistrated 
(often  justifiably)  with  the  performance  of 
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existing  governmental  Institutions,  We  bave, 
therefore,  proposed  baislc  changes  la  the  do- 
mestic policies  of  the  Federal  Go  rernment. 
The  Administration's  new  domestl:  policies, 
taken  together,  constitute  a  stroni;  efTort  to 
reform  major  program  systems,  lenew  our 
federalism,  and  strengthen  the  ci  paclty  of 
governmental  Institutions — at  the  natlonsd. 
State  and  local  levels. 

Last  August,  I  submitted  to  the  Congress 
a  proposal  for  sharing  a  portion  iiX  Federal 
revenues  with  State  and  local  governments. 
This  Innovative  program  Is  designed  to  ex- 
tend Federal  assistance  to  these  governments 
in  a  broader,  fsilrer,  and  lees  conditional 
manner. 

Over  the  years  this  mechanism  ^  111  have  a 
substantial  economic  and  political  effect  on 
our  Federal  system. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  reveni  le  sharing 
are  as  strong  as  ever : 

1.  We  have  a  serious  "fiscal  nismatch." 
The  Federal  government  has  th<i  superior 
revenue-generating  system.  The  olher  levels 
of  government  have  the  major  domestic  ex- 
penditure requirements.  The  Feqeral  gov- 
ernment has  long  recognized  thia  disconti- 
nuity between  public  needs  and  re^urces.  So 
far,  we  have  choeen  to  bridge  the  gajp  through 
the  mechanism  of  categorical  gra|its-ln-ald 
to  State  and  local  governments.  Kext  year, 
nearly  f28  billion  will  be  spread)  over  500 
separate  and  uncoordinated  aid  categories. 

2.  We  need  to  design  better  systems  for 
delivering  Federal  program  assistance  and 
better  methods  of  fiscal  assistance.  Revenue 
sharing  represents  a  valuable  and  ■  necessary 
supplement  to  our  existing  finandal  assist- 
ance efforts.  Increased  resources  and  addi- 
tional decision-making  reepoosibillty  wUl  be 
transferred  to  States  and  locallljles.  Local 
discretion  and  fleHbllity  wlU  be  encouraged. 
Citizen  discontent  over  the  inability  of  the 
Federal  government  to  deliver  sendees  effec- 
tively provides  strong  incentive  to  decentral- 
ise some  governmental  declslon-m^lng. 

3.  The  revenue  capacity  of  Staie  and  lo- 
cal government  is  severely  stralneO — despite 
their  considerable  efforts.  During  the  1960s, 
the  States  made  over  300  Increase^  in  major 
taxes,  either  enacting  new  taxes  lor  raising 
rates  on  existing  ones.  Property  I  taxes  are 
very  high  In  many  areas.  These  got^rnments 
need  financial  help.  The  simplest^  most  di- 
rect, and  fairest  way  to  provide  t^at  help  is 
through  revenue  sharing.  { 

4.  Adequate  provision  of  baac  public 
services  is  a  matter  of  high  natl(^ial  prior- 
ity. Revenue  sharing  Is  directly  Responsive 
to  this  need.  We  look  to  otir  States  and  lo- 
calities to  provide  these  services,  and  revenue 
sharing  funds  represent  vital  support  for  our 
domestic  programs. 

5.  Americans  not  only  are  frustrated  with 
the  performance  of  governmental  Institu- 
tions, but  also  with  the  unresppnsiveness 
of  these  Institutions  to  local  concerns.  The 
individual  citizen  can  have  the  Ifrgest  Im- 
pact on  public  policy  through  his  State  and 
local  governments.  By  strengthei^ng  these 
governments,  revenue  sharing  caii  enhance 
Individual  contributions  to  publl^  decision- 
making. Through  revenue  sharing  an  Im- 
portant measure  ot  political  po^er  Is  re- 
turned to  the  people.  | 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
revenue  sharing  in  our  total  domestic  policy 
Revenue  sharing  is  the  financial  h^rt  of  the 
New  Federalism.  I 

Under  the  New  Federalism,  majdr  alms  are 
to  define  more  clearly  functlonil  respon- 
sibilities among  levels  of  goveir^nent  and 
strengthen  governmental  institutions  at  all 
levels.  Welfare,  for  example,  Ls  aptroprlateiy 
a  national  responsibility.  In  addltl  on  to  pro- 
viding equity  and  dignity  for  the  poor,  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  will  relieve  State  and 
local  governments  of  rapidly  rlsln ;  costs  for 
welfare. 

In  areas  which  are  primarily  I  State-local 
responsibilities,  revenue  sharing  land  other 
measures  which  the  AdmlnistratK  in  has  ad- 
vanced will  strengthen  the  capacity  of  States 


and  localities  to  make  decisions  which  re- 
flect their  own  priorities  and  needs. 

In  the  first  fuU  year  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Program,  fiscal  relief  for  states  and  lo- 
calities will  be  nearly  $600  million.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  currently  estimated  revenue  shar- 
ing program  of  91  billion. 

I  encourage  all  of  you  to  become  familiar 
with  the  basic  elements  of  the  Administra- 
tion's revenue  sharing  proposal  and  to  make 
known,  at  every  sxUtable  occasion,  our  strong 
desire  to  secure  its  enactment  in  1970.  A  very 
brief  description  of  revenue  sharing,  along 
with  major  questions  and  answers,  Is  en- 
closed. 

RicH/uu)  NnoN. 

StrMMARY    or   THE   ADMINISTRATION    REVXNX7E- 

Sha&inc  Plan 

The  leading  features  of  the  Administra- 
tion's revenue-sharing  proposal  are  as 
follows: 

First,  the  total  amount  to  be  shared  will 
be  a  stated  i>ercentage  of  personal  taxable 
Income — the  base  on  which  Federal  Individ- 
ual income  taxes  are  levied.  The  fund  will 
grow  fairly  rapidly  from  a  currently  projected 
program  of  $1  billion  on  a  full-year  basis  to 
reach  >5  billion  by  the  mld-'70's. 

Second,  the  distribution  of  the  fund  among 
the  states  will  be  based  on  a  simple  formula 
that  assigns  primary  weight  to  population, 
but  also  gives  some  weight  to  tax  efforts 
exerted  in  the  State. 

Third,  the  distribution  within  each  State 
between  the  State  government  and  the  lo- 
calities will  be  based  on  a  formula,  so  that 
each  unit  of  general  government  within  a 
State  will  be  assured  a  share  that  Is  pro- 
portionate to  its  own  revenues  raised. 

Fourth,  no  program  or  project  restrictions 
win  be  placed  on  the  use  of  the  fxinds  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Each 
State,  county,  city  and  town  will  rely  on  its 
own  Judgment,  and  allocate  the  funds  as  It 
deems  best. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this 
prop>o6al  are : 

(1)  StmpUcity— objective  statistics  and 
clearly  defined  procedures  are  used; 

(2)  Fairness — all  general  purpose  local 
governments  participate,  regardless  of  size; 

(3)  DepeiuSabilitv — State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  count  on  the  funds  In  their 
planning;  and, 

(4>  Discretion — State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  free  to  use  the  funds  wherever 
they  determine  the  need  most  pressing. 

Questions  and  Answexs  on  the  Administra- 
tion's Reventte-Sharing  PaOPOSAL 

1.  Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  proposed 
legislation? 

A.  The  ultimate  purposes  are: 

To  restore  to  the  States  their  proper  rights 
and  roles  in  the  Federal  system  with  a  new 
emphasis  on  local  Initiative  and  discretion; 

To  provide  both  the  encouragement  and 
the  necessary  resources  for  local  and  State 
ofaclals  to  exercise  leadership  In  solving 
their  own  problems; 

To  restore  strength  and  vigor  to  local  and 
State  governments; 

To  achieve  a  better  allocation  of  total  pub- 
lic resources. 

2.  Q.  Why  do  State  and  local  governments 
need  revenue  sharing? 

A.  One  reason  is  due  to  what  President 
Ntxon  calls  the  "fiscal  mismatch."  Federal 
tax  receipts,  based  largely  on  Incomes,  tend 
to  grow  faster  than  the  economy.  At  the 
local  level,  the  reverse  Is  true.  State  and 
local  revenues,  based  heavily  on  sales  and 
property  taxes,  do  not  keep  pace  with  eco- 
nomic growth,  while  expenditure  require- 
ments for  education,  health,  welfare,  and 
other  local  services  tend  to  exceed  such 
growth. 

3.  Q  But  doesn't  the  Federal  Government 
provide  aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
already? 

A.  Yes.  Federal  grants  to  State  and  local 


governments  will  amount  to  (24  billion  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1970  and  an  estimated  $28  bil- 
lion in  1971.  But  this  assistance  is  being 
distributed  through  a  confusing  array  of 
nearly  500  separate  program  authorizations. 
A  basic  objective  of  revenue  sharing  Is  to 
supplement  the  existing  Federal  aid  effort 
with  broader  and  less  conditional  fiscal  as- 
sistance. In  this  manner,  both  funds  and  the 
responsibility  for  their  proper  allocation  will 
be  transferred  to  the  States  and  localities. 

4.  Q.  But  if  some  "surplus"  revenue  de- 
velops at  the  Federal  level,  why  not  reduce 
the  Federal  tax  take — leaving  the  field  open 
for  State  and  localities? 

A.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  sending  back 
to  the  States  "excess"  Federal  revenues  left 
over  from  Federal  program  requirements. 
Revenue  sharing  should  be  viewed  as  an  ex- 
penditure for  a  basic  national  purpose — 
strengthening  the  financial  base  of  our  Fed- 
eral system  of  government.  It  should  be 
evaluated  with  other  exi>enditure  programs 
and  assured  delivery  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

5.  Q.  How  much  money  is  to  be  shared? 

A.  The  size  of  the  total  fund  to  be  shared 
will  be  a  stated  percentage  of  personal  tax- 
able income — the  base  on  which  Federal  in- 
dividual income  taxes  are  levied.  To  provide 
for  an  orderly  phase-in  of  this  program,  the 
FY  1971  percentage  will  involve  new  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  of  9275  million  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year — or  $1  billion  on  a  full- 
year  basis;  subsequent  fiscal  year  percentages 
will  be  Increased  annually  up  to  a  permanent 
one  percent  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  there- 
after. On  this  basis,  we  estimate  an  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  1976  of  about  $5  billion. 

6.  Q.  The  initial  amount  of  revenue  shar- 
ing does  not  sound  like  much,  particularly 
tDhen  it  is  split  up  among  SO  States  and 
thousands  of  cities  and  counties.  Wouldn't 
this  just  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  most 
communities? 

A.  Olven  the  current  and  near-term  budget 
outlook,  we  realistically  faced  two  alterna- 
tives for  introducing  revenue  sharing:  (1) 
either  delay  introducing  the  plan  until  funds 
are  available  to  begin  a  full-scale  program, 
or  (2)  establish  the  plan  now  and  provide 
for  phased  Increases  as  budget  resources  per- 
mit. The  second  course  of  action  Is  clearly 
preferable.  With  all  the  competing  claims  for 
limited  Federal  revenues,  it  is  Important  to 
establish  the  principle  of  revenue  sharing  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

7.  Q.  Can  the  States  and  localities  depend 
on  this  flow  of  funds  to  be  regularly  appro- 
priated? 

A.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  assured  flow 
of  Federal  funds,  a  permanent  and  mdefinlte 
^proprlation  will  be  authorized  and  estab- 
lished for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
from  which  money  will  be  automatically  dis- 
bursed each  fiscal  year,  as  required  by  the 
revenue  sharing  act. 

8.  Q.  How  will  the  funds  be  distributed? 
A.  The  funds  will  be  distributed  from  the 

Federal  Treasury  to  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Each  State  will  receive 
an  amount  baaed  on  Its  share  of  national 
population,  adjusted  for  the  State's  revenue 
effort.  The  revenue  effort  factor  provides  the 
States  with  some  incentive  to  maintain  (and 
even  expand)  their  efforts  to  use  their  own 
tax  resources  to  meet  their  needs.  Revenue 
effort  Is  the  ratio  of  total  general  revenues 
collected  by  State  and  local  governments  In 
a  given  year  to  the  total  personal  Income  of 
that  State. 

9.  Q.  Will  the  States  be  required  to  share 
some  of  this  distribution  with  their  local 
governments? 

A.  Yes.  The  allocation  of  a  State's  share 
among  Its  general  units  of  local  government 
will  be  established  by  prescribed  formula. 
The  proportion  which  an  Individual  local 
government  will  receive  corresponds  to  the 
ratio  of  its  own  revenues  to  total  State  and 
local  government  revenues  in  the  State. 

10.  Q.  Why  are  these  particular  distribu- 
tion formulas  used? 
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A.  Distributions  based  on  revenues  raised 
have  several   important  advantages: 

They  make  allowance  for  State-by-State 
variations  in  preferences; 

They  tend  to  be  neutral  with  respect  to 
the  current  relative  fiscal  Importance  of 
State  and  local  governments  in  each  State; 

They  provide  a  method  for  allocation 
among  governments  units  with  overlapping 
Jurisdictions. 

11.  Q.  By  sharing  revenues  with  every  city, 
county,  and  town,  is  the  effectiveness  of 
this  plan  diluted  too  much? 

A.  We  are  unable  to  find  an  acceptable  or 
logical  point  at  which  revenue  sharing 
funds  should  be  denied  a  local  government. 
Some  proposals  would  exclude  all  cities 
and  counties  of  less  than  50,000.  All  local 
governments  are  faced  with  fiscal  pressures, 
often  especially  acute  for  small  communi- 
ties, and  all  deserve  specific  Inclusion  In  the 
revenue-sharing  program. 

12.  Q.  What  restrictions  or  qualifications 
will  be  imposed  on  the  use  of  these  funds? 

A.  There  will  be  no  program  or  project  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  these  funds.  One 
purpMSse  of  revenue  sharing  is  to  ijermlt  local 
authorities  the  p«x>grammlng  flexibility  to 
make  their  own  budget  allocation  decisions. 
Each  State  will  be  required  to  meet  mini- 
mum reporting  and  accounting  requirements. 

13.  Q.  ilre  State  and  local  governments  able 
to  establish  proper  social  priorities  for  the 
allocation  of  their  revenue  sharing  funds? 

A.  The  answer  can  be  obtained  by  exam- 
ining the  pattern  of  State  and  local  spend- 
ing. FYom  their  own  revenue,  they  have  con- 
sistently spent  the  lion's  share  on  educa- 
tion, health  and  hospitals,  and  public  wel- 
fare. 

14.  Q.  How  do  the  various  State,  county, 
city  and  other  local  officials  view  this 
revenue-sharing  proposal? 

A.  We  have  had  numerous  discussions  with 
^  governors,  mayors,  and  county  officials  on 
3  this  proposal.  There  has  developed  a  remark- 
able degree  of  approval.  Revenue  sharing  has 
now  been  enthusiastically  becked  by  the 
national  associations  of  governors,  mayors, 
county  commissioners,  and  other  State  and 
local  leaders. 

15.  Q.  How  much  of  a  Tiew  administrative 
apparatus  will  be  required  to  administer  reve- 
nue sharinn? 

A.  None.  Tlie  plan  has  been  designed  to 
operate  almost  automaticaUy,  avoiding  any 
requirement  for  the  establishment  of  any 
new  Federal  bureau  or  agency.  The  whole 
purpose  Is  to  avoid  Federal  controls  and  to 
Increase  the  fiscal  discretion  available  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  to  sec- 


tion 9  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Section  9  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  as  now  written  would  reduce  VS. 
surplus  military  items  destined  for  our 
allies  below  an  acceptable  risk  for  no 
good  reason.  Placing  an  imrealistic  ceil- 
ing on  excess  military  materials  for  such 
allies,  as  South  Korea,  Turkey,  Nation- 
alist China,  and  other  friends  who  have 
stood  firm  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion for  25  years.  Is  a  measure  which  is 
completely  unsupportable. 

Surplus  military  materials,  such  as 
weapons,  vehicles,  and  tanks,  which  are 
not  economically  repairable  for  our 
Armed  Forces,  would  all  go  to  scrap  if 
our  allies  did  not  have  a  vital  need  and 
capability  to  make  them  serviceable.  The 
ceiling  proposed  by  advocates  who  would 
weaken  the  capability  of  the  free  world 
will  prevent  the  United  States  from  mak- 
ing optimum  use  of  these  assets  to  help 
our  allies  continue  their  firm  stand 
against  aggression. 

Mr.  President,  this  portion  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  has  two  great 
advantages.  It  helps  our  allies  to  main- 
tain their  military  forces,  and  it  does 
not  cost  the  American  taxpayer.  It  buys 
security  for  the  United  States  and  her 
allies  without  cost.  I  challenge  anyone 
to  devise  a  cheaper  deterrence. 

It  has  been  prt^Josed  in  section  9  of 
the  act  that  a  ceiling  of  $70  million  on 
the  basis  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
equipment  be  established  by  law.  This 
action  drastically  curtails  the  vital  con- 
tribution that  excess  articles  make  to 
the  military  assistance  program. 

Providing  military  materials  frcan  U.S. 
surplus  to  our  allies  is  the  heart  of  the 
MAP  program.  For  an  example,  of  the 
$350  million  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  only  $78  million  was  for  moderni- 
zation. Unnecessary  curtailment  of  ex- 
cess issues  will  increase  the  need  for  MAP 
funding  of  operating  requirements  and 
diminish  our  ability  to  use  these  assets 
for  modernization. 

Mr.  President,  the  reduced  use  of  sur- 
plus items  by  our  allies  will  not  produce 
any  savings  to  the  United  States.  The 
articles  have  long  ago  been  paid  for  by 
the  United  States.  They  are  no  longer 
required  by  our  military  services.  It 
would  cost  more  to  repair  them  than  it 
would  to  buy  a  replacement.  Opportuni- 
ties for  our  forces  to  take  advantage  of 
improved  replacements  would  be  re- 
duced. 

Costs  of  repairing  and  shipping  these 
articles  are  borne  by  either  our  allies 
or  by  MAP  appropriations.  If  these  ma- 
terials are  not  used  to  meet  military  as- 
sistance requirements,  they  will  be 
scrapped  and  useful  defense  resources 
will  be  wasted. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  equipment 
provided  from  surplus  Is  old  and  worn 
out  by  U.S.  standards.  It  Is  obsolete  and 
beyond  the  point  of  economical  repair. 
But,  to  our  allies,  where  materials  are 
relatively  scarce  and  expensive,  while 
labor  is  relatively  plentiful  and  Inex- 
pensive, these  defense  Items  are  Invalu- 
able in  checking  Communist  aggression. 
The  ceiling  of  $70  million  at  acquisi- 
tion cost  which  is  being  proposed  would 
tOmost  eliminate  the  excess  progran;  to 


assist  our  allies.  The  use  of  the  original 
cost  to  set  this  ceiling  makes  this  pro- 
posal completely  unrealistic.  Such  fac- 
tors as  age,  condition,  and  actual  use- 
fulness to  our  allies  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Experience  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  over  the  years  indicates  that 
such  excess  equipment  has  a  worldwide 
utility  value  of  about  25  to  30  percent  of 
the  original  or  acquisition  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  the  $70  million  ceiling  on  section  9  of 
the  amendment  to  the  act.  If  a  ceiling 
must  be  imposed,  then  it  is  recommended 
that  it  be  calculated  on  the  "utility  value" 
formula  of  25  percent  of  acquisition  cost 
SIS  proposed  by  Senator  Dominick.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  advised  that 
the  program  can  be  sustained  at  this 
level  without  seriously  jeopardizing  the 
security  of  our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  apparent 
effort  by  the  advocates  of  capitulation  to 
weaken  the  defense  posture  of  the  free 
world.  Their  proposal  will  reduce  the 
effectiveness  and  motivation  of  our  allies, 
It  will  alienate  our  friends.  It  will  be 
another  measure  toward  isolationism  for 
America. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  not  to 
accept  this  unnecessary  risk  to  our  se- 
curity. Section  9  must  be  modified  as 
proposed  by  Senator  Dominick's  amend- 
ment. I  strongly  urge  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  approve  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  the  two  sides  have  remain- 
ing?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. The  other  side  has  9  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York- 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presid«it,  it  Is  ger- 
mane to  this  bill,  because  it  is  actually 
mentiooed  In  the  bill,  to  say  a  wch^ 
about  the  situation  in  the  Mideast  which 
has  just  broken  by  reason  of  a  declara- 
tion  

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West   Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  I  would  say  there  Is  some 
question  as  to  germaneness,  but  since  the 
Senator  has  ooly  2  more  minutes,  I  shall 
not  object. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
agree  that  there  is  a  question  as  to  the 
germaneness.  The  bill  itself  refers  to  the 
Mideast. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  realize 
that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  this  germaneness 
thing  can  be  stretched  to  the  iN-eaking 
point,  too.  But  wh«i  the  bill  Itsrtf  refers 
to  the  Issue,  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot 
discuss  it.  especially  when  It  is  urgent 
and  timely. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  to- 
day, through  the  Secretary  of  State,  to- 
dicated  that  overtures  with  respect  to 
the  Mideast  have  been  placed  before 
other  countries,   but  that  the  United 
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states  had  not  yet  made  a  d(cision  on 
the  question  of  arms  aid  to  Isi  ael,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  Phantoms  whi<  h  are  ex- 
pressly covered  by  this  bill. 

NEW  U.S.  MIDEAST  PEACE  PBOI OSALS 

I  am  concerned  that  the  US.  initia- 
tive may  be  putUng  the  cart  l>efore  the 
horse.  Unless  and  until  Israel  is  assured 
of  receiving  the  military  equipment  it 
needs,  it  is  doubtful  that  tie  Soviet 
Union  and  the  radical  Arabs  are  likely 
to  negotiate  to  any  real  purpo  le.  If  they 
are  given  reason  to  believe  tiat  Israel 
can  be  weakened  and  worn  down  mili- 
tarily and  economically,  they  lave  little 
incentive  to  agree  to  a  real  cei  ise-flre  or 
seriously  to  negotiate.  Howevisr,  If  it  is 
made  clear  that  Israel  will  in  provided 
with  the  planes  and  other  equipment  it 
needs  to  match  the  massive  inflow 
of  Soviet  arms — and  persornel — then 
Cairo,  Amman,  Moscow— and  the  Arab 
commandos — may  have  an  incentive  to 
negoUate  for  peace. 

The  crucial  substance  and  details  o: 
the  latest  U.S.  peace  propossls  for  the 
Mideast  have  not  been  made  (public.  But 
it  is  reported  that  the  main  thrust  of  the 
latest  U.S.  Initiative  is  to  reestablish  the 
cease-fire  and  to  reactivate  the  Jarring 
Mission  for  "indirect"  peace  Jalks.  Both 
of  these  objectives  are  desifable.  But 
past  experience  counsels  cautl  on. 

Egypt  has  shown  scant  rega  rd  for  past 
ceasefires;  and  the  prevlou^  laborious 
travels  of  Ambassador  Jarrinb  failed  to 
produce  anjthing  of  substance  as  to 
peace. 

Even  temporary  cease-fires  are  desir- 
able provided  that  they  ar(i  not  just 
pauses  for  the  UAR  to  catch  its  breath. 
Real  caution  is  called  for  In  t]  lis  respect. 
Moreover,  the  greatest  cauticn  must  be 
exercised  to  assure  that  a  temporary 
ceasefire  and  pullback  from  the  Suez 
Canal  area  is  not  used  by  the  U.S.SJI. 
and  the  UAR  to  prejudice  Is)  ael  and  to 
gain  a  strategic  advanuge  by  moving  up 
to  the  Suez  Soviet  SAM  His  and  cover- 
ing Mig  fighter  patrols.  j 

The  big  powers.  Inevltabm  will  con- 
tinue to  play  an  Important  rile  in  Mid- 
east diplomacy.  Certainly  theije  are  issues 
with  respect  to  the  Mideast!  which  are 
the  proper  subject  of  U.S.-U.9.S.R.  nego- 
tiation. But  this  must  not  infclude  a  big 
power  dictate  which  could  sacrifice 
Israel's  security  on  the  altir  of  some 
larger  "accommodation."       J 

Israel  has  not  gained  peaca  as  a  result 
of  the  1967  war.  but  at  least  ill  has  gained 
a  position  which  is  strategically  viable 
while  it  waits  for  a  real  peace  ^  Israel  can- 
not now  be  asked  to  comproiaise  or  un- 
dermine Its  strategic  viability  for  any- 
thing short  of  meaningful  pefuje. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  very  ambitious 
geostrateglc  "game  plan"  in  Ijhe  Mideast. 
It  has  succeeded  In  achieving  some  of  Its 
preliminary  objectives  by  jbankrolling 
Arab  radicalism  with  arms  Mid  by  f«m- 
ning  anti-Israel  passions.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  achieve  its  bfoader  aims 
unle«  it  succeeds  in  reopening  the  Suez 
Canal.  This  would  reopen  access  of  the 
expanding  Soviet  Navy  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  Persian  Gulf  areas,  which  the  Krem- 
lin believes  to  be  ripe  for  its  Influence  in 
the  wake  of  Britain's  with4rawal  from 
east  of  Suez. 
The  United  States  has  a  ^tal  interest 


of  its  own  In  seeing  that,  when  the  Suez 
is  opened,  it  is  with  freedom  of  transit 
for  all  countries  and  will  lead  to  peace  in 
the  area. 

Finally,  I  hope  the  United  States  will 
be  spared  the  embarrassment,  as  hap- 
pened before,  of  having  its  peace  propos- 
als rejected  by  all  the  Mideast  parties 
concerned — as  well  as  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  for  yielding  me  the 
time,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd>  for  his  forbearance. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  ,  ,^ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  were  imable  to 
be  in  the  Chamber  from  the  beginning 
of  the  debate,  let  me  say  that  the  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing  is  supported  by  the 
State  Department,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It 
is  a  much  more  realistic — perhaps  that  is 
one  word  that  my  opponents  would  use — 
amendment  than  the  former  one,  al- 
though I  thought  the  other  one  was  very 
good. 

This  amendment  would  accomplish 
two  things:  One.  it  would  enable  us  to 
give  excess  material  to  our  allies  so  that 
they  could  defend  themselves,  instead  of 
involving  the  United  States  in  any  kind 
of  widening  conflict.  Two,  it  would  en- 
able our  allies — and  I  am  talking  about 
coimtries  such  as  Korea.  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  Iran — to  acquire  this  material  with- 
out having  to  put  up  as  much  money 
as  they  previously  would  have  had  to 
put  up.  because  the  value  would  be  com- 
puted at  a  lesser  level.  Consequently,  we 
would  have  a  situation  in  which  there 
would  not  be  as  much  drain  on  their 
budget  and  less  drain  on  ours,  because  we 
would  not  have  to  maintain  the  material 
or  simply  scrap  it.  as  we  would  have  to 
do  under  existing  circumstances,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  bill. 

I  repeat:  This  is  a  variation  on  the 
amendment  that  was  very  closely  re- 
jected the  last  time.  My  feeling  is  that 
some  people  did  not  really  imderstand 
what  I  was  trying  to  do  before.  I  hope 
that  this  makes  It  crystal  clear,  and  I 
would  sincerely  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  quonmi  call,  with 
the  time  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  at  what  time  Is 
the  vote  to  take  place? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  pjn. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  think  I  have 
only  2  minutes  remaining.  If  we  take  it 
out  of  the  quorum  call,  I  will  not  have 
any  time  in  which  to  sum  up.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  could  take  a  certain  amoimt 

out  of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 


is  no  objection,  it  will  not  be  taken  out 
of  the  time  remaining. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  additional  time  as  may  re- 
main. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment  now  being  presented.  It  ap- 
peared in  slightly  different  form  several 
days  ago  and  was  defeated.  Both  the  orig- 
inal and  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  quadruple  the  size  of  the  ceiling 
established  for  the  arms  giveaway  pro- 
gram of  excess  weapons  from  our  own 
inventory. 

This  quadrupling  is  done  by  evaluat- 
ing the  quipment  that  is  given  away  at 
a  particulstf  level. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  established  a  limit  of  50  percent  of 
the  original  acquisition  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  reduce  that  to  25  percent. 
This  would  be  unwise.  The  Defense  De- 
partment voluntarily,  without  any  in- 
struction whatever  from  Congress,  hsis 
already  established  a  formula  which,  on 
the  average,  makes  the  figure  30  percent. 
If  we  are  going  to  establish  a  congres- 
sional guideline  in  the  name  of  the  cell- 
ing, it  would  be  very  unwise  to  make 
that  a  lesser  figure  than  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  voluntarily  established  by 
its  own  methods.  Therefore.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

I  also  urge  Senators  to  remember  that 
when  we  go  to  conference,  we  need  room 
for  further  negotiations. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  very  brief,  because  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  we  will  have  to  vote. 
This  amendment  does  this: 
One,  it  gives  more  flexibility  to  be  able 
to  get  our  allies  in  a  position  to  defend 
themselves.  Instead  of  our  having  to  do  it 
for  them. 

Two.  it  reduces  the  burden  on  our  al- 
lies, on  their  own  budget,  which  they 
would  have  to  put  into  a  special  fund, 
under  section  10.  So  it  accomplishes  two 
things  in  that  way. 

Three,  it  reinforces  the  control  of  Con- 
gress over  what  type  of  items  are  going 
to  be  given  away,  by  requiring  that  the 
President  report  to  all  the  committees 
before  any  major  weapons  systems  are 
distributed. 

Pour,  it  is  more  realistic  in  terms  of 
utility  value  than  is  the  committee 
amendment  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
articles  we  are  distributing  are.  by  and 
large.  10  to  12  years  old.  As  such,  cer- 
tainly the  25  percent  of  original  acquisi- 
tion cost  formula  is  reasonable. 

I  might  also  point  out  in  that  connec- 
tion that  the  30  percent  which  the  mili- 
tary said  they  were  using  was  probably — 
and  I  say  this  because  of  the  discussions 
we  have  had  in  committee — computed 
without  taking  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment costs  in  terms  of  acquisition. 
So  I  would  think  that  if  we  included  that. 
what  they  were  giving  away  Is  probably 
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25  percent  or  less  as  a  totaUy  computed 
cost,  so  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
violating  anything  there. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  this  is  needed  for 
our  allies  and  for  our  own  security. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho).  Yes.  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
of    the    Senator    from    Colorado    (Mr. 

DOMINICK)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wlU  call 

the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacib- 
TON) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  are  necessarUy 

absent.  ^     ^       i 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch)  .  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy), and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Boggs)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  detained  on  oflaclal 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  .  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt).  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Murphy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  40, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[No.  172Leg.l 
YEAS — 40 

Allen  Griffin  Packwood 

Allott  Oumey  Pearson 

Baker  Hansen  Prouty 

Bellmon  HoUlnss  Scott 

Bennett  Hruska  Sm  th,  Maine 

Bible  JackHon  Smltn,  ui. 

Cannon  Javlts  Spartcman 

Cook  Jordan.  N.C.  Spong 

Cotton  Jordan.  Idaho  Stevens 

CurtU  Mathlas  Thurmond 

Dole  McClellan  Tower 

Domlnlck  McGee  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Fannin  Mclntyre 

Fong  Miller 

NATS— 48 

Aiken  Gravel  Ji°^v.. 

Anderson  Harris  ^^?51 

Brooke  Hart  Nelwn 

Burdlck  Hartke  I*"**"* 

Byrd,  Va.  Hatfield  Pell 

Bvrd  W.  Va.  Holland  Proxmlre 

Case  Hiighes  Randolph 

Church  Inouye  ^'^'"'H.  , 

Cooper  Kennedy  Schweiker 

Cranston  Long  Stennls 

Eastland  Magnuson  Symington 

Ellender  Manstteld  Ta^**^ 

Ervln  McGovem  Tydings 

FuTbright  Metcalf  WTUliams.  NJ. 

SSiSeU  Mondale  WUUams^Del. 

5^  Montoya  Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOXINO— 12 

Bayh  Goldwater  ?««=?„ 

Boggs  McCarthy  RusseU 

Dodd  Mundt  ^xbe 

Eagleton  Murphy  Tarborough 

So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  was 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ANNOUHCEMENT  ON  PBOBABLE  LIVE  PAIB  ON 
CHURCH -COOPEE  AMENDMENT  VOTE 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  week  of  June  30.  I  wUl  be  attending 
as  a  delegate  the  fifth  Conference  on  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Next  Decade.  The 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Denmark  and 
is  sponsored  by  the  Stanley  Foundation. 

At  the  time  I  agreed  to  attend  as  a  dele- 
gate, it  was  not  anticipated  that  Uie 
Church-Cooper  amendment  would  sUil 
be  pending  and  might  be  voted  upon  in 
my  absence. 

In  the  event  the  amendment  is  voted 
upon  in  my  absence.  I  have  a  Uve  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  who  opposes  the  amendment;  and. 
therefore,  my  absence  would  in  no  way 
change  the  final  result.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  agreeing  to  a  Uve 
pair  since  otherwise  It  would  have  been 
necessary  to  cancel  plans  for  attending 
the  Conference. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho).  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  intend  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  at  the  present  time? 
Could  the  leadership  ask  his  intentions 
so  that  we  may  be  guided  thereby 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  inform  the  leadership  that 
I  am  going  into  a  matter  which  I  have 
discussed  before,  and  will  then  offer  an 

amendment.    _.j„„* 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Secretary  yield  further? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield.  ^  ,_,  ^  ^ 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  carry  on  a  discussion  with 
the  minority  leader  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  down  guidelines,  or  perhaps  we 
should  call  them  guldeposts  for  the  days 
ahead. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  It  would  be  possible,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the 
only  amendments  to  be  offered  are 
amendments  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  ALLOTT),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana   (Mr.  Hartke), 


maybe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the 
distinguished  Senator — I  do  not  think  I 
should  try  to  list  them  all. 

May  I  say  that  as  far  as  all  of  these 
amendments  are  concerned.  I  beUeve 
they  are  in  good  order  except  the  one 
which  I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  may  offer. 

I  wonder  If  it  would  be  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  time  limitation  on  each  of 
these  amendments,  say  2  hours  on  each 
amendment  beginning  tomorrow  with 
a  vote  on  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next  and  a 
vote  on  the  entire  bill  at  4  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day next.  „  ^^ 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  first? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
quest has  followed  fnym  a  discussion 
with  a  number  of  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  and  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

As  fsu-  as  I  know,  unless  someone 
wishes  to  interject  a  contrary  opinion, 
there  is  every  desire  to  finish  this  bill — 
and  it  does  seem  that  Tuesday  is  a  very 
good  day  to  do  it — and  If  we  can,  to  ac- 
commodate each  other  by  some  limita- 
tion on  the  numerous  amendments  fol- 
lowing the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  We  do  not  ask  any  limi- 
tation on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  hope  the  majority  leader  will  make  two 
provisions,  one  for  amendments  to 
amendments;  and  two.  not  limiting  the 
limitation  to  the  amendments  of  those 
who  have  spoken  up  and  said  they  have 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  said  all 
amendments. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  All  amendments. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  with  the  proviso 
that  on  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
the  vote  would  be  on  Tuesday  at  2  pjn.. 
and  the  final  vote  would  be  at  4  pjn.  on 
Tuesday.  Some  people  seem  to  attach 
some  symbolic  significance  to  the  date. 
I  do  not  care  what  date  It  occurs  on  Just 
so  we  can  dispose  of  the  measure  one  way 
or  another  and  get  back  on  a  one-session 
basis. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  If  amendments  to  the 
amendments  are  provided  for.  and  the 
time,  will  it  be  imderstood  that  sessions 
will  be  extended  to  accommodate  action 
on   all    amendments    and    amendments 
thereto,  and  still  meet  the  deadline? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  The  dally  sessions. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  daily  sessions. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  do  the  best 
we  can  but  we  have  other  important  leg- 
islation backing  up  because  of  the  full  6 
weeks  we  have  spent  on  this  bill. 

At  the  last  minute  all  these  new 
amendments  spring  up  and  prcHXJsals 
come  Into  being.  We  have  been  on  this 
matter  for  6  weeks.  Where  have  these 
amendments  been  all  this  time? 
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Mr.  SCOTT  and  Mr.  HOLLAND  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALIxyrr.  Mr.  Presidentl  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
for  myself.  I  have  been  ready  U\  vote  on 
Cooper-Church  for  at  least  3  weeks,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  but  we  hnve  tried 
to  accommodate  the  desires  of]  a  num- 
ber of  Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  dorrect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President^  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

My  question  is:  How  long  doe^  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  expect  the 
present  program  to  continue  ojT  having 
two  sessions,  one  lasting  Into  tl^e  night? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  as  lorig  as  the 
pending  business  is  the  pendipg  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Without  thi  unani- 
mous consent 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  hope  w^  will  get 
that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then,  the  Sector  in- 
dicates if  the  pending  businesb  is  dis- 
posed of  next  Tuesday  there  will  no 
longer  be  the  necessity  for  night  sessions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  coprect;  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presidenlj,  will  the 
Senator  3rteld? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  do  we  ^ot  make 
the  time  limitation  1  hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  a  Senatot  cannot 
state  his  case  in  one-half  hour  I  do  not 
see  what  case  he  has. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Pine.  Ver^  weU,  I 
change  the  request,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  do  so.  to  1  hour,  applicabile  to  all 
amendments  and  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  all  amendm^ts  were 
taken  care  of  by  Saturday  under  the  1- 
hour  time  limitation,  would  wf  have  a 
final  vote  on  Saturday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Because  Jwe  have 
other  bills.  Very  likely  we  will  l)e  on  the 
postal  reform  bill  on  Saturday,  land  con- 
ference reports. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  It  not  be 


better  to 
take  care  of  all  our  emergence  legl&la 


tion  before  July  1,  even  if  we 


put  over  the  vote  on  the  Coope --Church 
amendment  and  put  over  the  vote  on 
the  bill  until  after  July  4? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  a 
point,  but  if  we  can  get  an  agreement 
maybe  we  could  do  both. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wonder  why  be  could 
not  vote  on  this  bill  before  or  ajfter  next 
Tuesday.  What  is  so  sacred  abo|at  voting 
on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  to  get  it  off  be- 
fore the  holiday. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  t  want  to 
be  certain,  before  the  ruling,  that  the 
time  limitation  does  not  apply  tp  me. 

Mr.  ^LANSFIELD.  That  is  correct 


have  to 


Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho).  The  Senator  wants  the 
vote  on  the  bill  at  4  p.m.  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  and  the  vote  on 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  at  2  p.m. 
on  Tuesday,  and  the  waiver  of  rule  xn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  siispending  rule  xn? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  What  is  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
vision for  a  quonun  call. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presient,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  forgotten  to  include  in  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  that  the  time, 
when  it  begins  to  run  after  the  disposal 
of  the  speech  and  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, be  equally  divided  l>etween  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
majority  leader,  or  whomever  he  may 
designate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered.  That  tb«  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  4  o'clock  p.m.  Tuesday.  June  30,  1970  on 
the  final  passage  of  H.R.  15638,  an  act  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Ordered  farther,  That  the  Senate  vote  at 
2  o'clock  pjn.  on  the  same  day  on  the  pend- 
ing committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

Ordered  further.  That  further  debate  on 
any  amendment  or  amendment  to  an 
amendment  (except  the  pending  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  Mr. 
ALLOTT  on  which  there  Is  no  limitation)  be 
limited  to  1  hour  each,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controUed  by  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  Majority  Leader  or  his  de- 
signee. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OP  THE  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  TO  JULY  30,  1970 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Joint  Resolution  1259. 

The  PESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  joint  resolution  (H  J.  Res. 
1259),  to  extend  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  ol  1950  to  July 
30.  1970,  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1259)  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  minority  leader  for  the  purpose  of 
propounding  a  question  to  the  majority 
leader,  without  my  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  what 
is  the  order  of  business  in  part  2  of  the 
day's  proceedings  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  education  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  sec- 
ond shift  will  return  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Office  of  Education.  We  hope 
that  wUl  be  finished  tonight. 

That  will  be  followed  by  Calendar  No. 
913.  S.  3842,  a  bill  to  Improve  and  mod- 
ernize the  postal  service  and  to  estab- 
lish the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  which  will  be 
taken  up  tonight,  if  possible — which  is 
doubtful — and  tomorrow  night  certainly, 
and  Saturday  as  well.  If  need  be. 

On  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after 
an  agreement  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams) 
and  the  dlstingiushed  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  after  the  prayer  we 
will  take  up  the  17  conference  reports 
on  the  stockpile  bills. 

Following  the  Postal  Reform  bill,  we 
have  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bill,  then  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  then  the  Interior 
Department  appropriation  bill,  which  will 
be  coming  up;  and  if  we  can  get  all  those 
out  of  the  way  by  Thursday  next,  I  think 
we  will  be  following  in  the  Pastore  pat- 
tern. I  refer  to  the  Pastore  pattern  be- 
cause it  was  his  bright  idea  which 
brought  about  a  culmination  of  this 
stretched-out  proceeding. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  Is  another  Pastore 
pattern  which  should  be  commended, 
and  that  Is  the  suggestion  that  the  time 
on  all  amendments  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  another  pro- 
posal by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  the  floor,  may  I  say  there  wUl 
be  at  least  1  vote,  perhaps  more,  early 
tomorrow  morning,  on  the  stockpile 
measures,  so  all  Senators  should  be  on 
notice. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  mention  the  guarantee  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  but  that  may  be 
brought  up  later,  for  reasons  which  I 
will  explain  to  the  Senator  shortly.  But, 
to  repeat,  It  is  very,  very  likely  that  there 
will  be  a  Saturday  session. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
risk  of  being  deemed  "crude."  or  "cyn- 
ical," or  of  having  it  Inferred  that  I  have 
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not  been  in  the  Senate  long  enough  to 
know  how  matters  are  handled  here,  I 
would  like  to  pose  one  simple  question: 
Is  this  not  the  proper,  sensible  time  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  various  measures 
designed  to  Influence  American  policy  in 
Vietnam?  I  think  it  is  time,  and  that  is 
why  today  I  intend  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment which  I  hope  and  expect  the  Senate 
will  reject,  decisively  and  flnsaiy. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  would 
place    severe    and    unprecedented    re- 
straints upon  the  Commander  in  <^ief 
as  he  works  to  extricate  this  Nation  from 
a  war  he  inherited.  Ideally,  such  re- 
straints would  never  have  been  suggested. 
But  they  were  suggested,  and,  as  prom- 
ised, will  inevitably  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate  sooner  or  later.   The  sooner  this 
legislation  is  disposed  of,  the  better.  Just 
by  looming  in  the  backgrovmd  It  can  have 
a  bad  effect.  That  is  why  I  am  anxious 
to  dispose  of  it.  That  is  why  I  shall  offer 
the  amendment,  and  hope  it  is  defeated. 
In  my  remarks  today  I  want  to  empha- 
size two  things.  First,  why  I  think  this 
is  the  appropriate  time  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  a  vote.  Second,  why  I  think  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated.  As  I 
shall  make  clear,  these  two  questions  are 
quite  closely  linked.  Hence.  I  think  it  is 
not  just  important  that  we  defeat  this 
amendment,  but  that  we  defeat  it  now. 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  vague  uncertain- 
ties hanging  over  this  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  against  this, 
my  own  amendment.  There  may  be  some 
who  think  It  odd  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment and  then  to  vote  against  it.  But  at 
a  glance  as  Senate  practice  will  tell  them 
that  this  is  hardly  an  unprecendented 
action.  Consider  the  following  examples. 
Consider  record  vote  number  565  in 
the  second  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 
Senators  may  consult  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  110,  part  17.  page  21900. 
At  that  time  the  dlsting\iished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Atken) 
moved  to  table  H.R.  11380.  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  Senator  Aiken  then  voted  against 
his  own  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Did  that  method  work? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  assume  the  Senator  has 
checked  on  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  who  is  our 
patron  saint  on  this  side,  because  I  have 
before  me  an  analysis  of  that  particular 
action.  The  motion  to  table  was  rejected, 
and  the  Senator  was  on  the  prevailing 
side,  by  a  vote  of  49  to  38.  So  he  is  to  be 
congratulated. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  the  Senator  thinks 
that  is  an  excellent  precedent  for  his 
move? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body's action  I  would  rather  have  as  a 
precedent  than  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. I  might  say  that  on  that  occasion 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  voting  with  him. 
Consider  record  vote  No.  93  in  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress.  Senators 
may  consult  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  113,  part  8.  page  10692.  At  that 
time  the  able  majority  leader,  the  distin- 


guished senior  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield),  moved  to  recommit 
H.R.  6950,  a  measure  concerning  restora- 
tion of  investment  tax  credit.  Senator 
Mansfield  then  voted  against  his  own 
motion  to  recommit. 

Consider  record  vote  No.  46  in  the 
second  session  of  the  91st  Congress.  Sen- 
ators may  consult  page  4141  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  February  19,  1970. 
At  that  time — a  short  four  and  a  half 
months  ago — the  able  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mansfield,  moved  to  table  Sen- 
ate Resolution  359,  concerning  a  select 
committee  on  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. Senator  Mansfield  then  voted 
against  his  own  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  accepted  and  valid  practice 
of  opposing  a  measure  one  has  proposed. 
It  is  perfectly  consistent  to  feel  that  a 
meaisure  should  not  be  passed,  but  de- 
sei-ves  prompt  consideration.  That  is  my 
reasoning  today.  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to 
expedite  consideration  of  this  measure 
which  is  so  directly  relevant  to  the  cur- 
rent debate.  Therefore,  I  favor  bringing 
it  to  a  vote.  I  think  it  is  an  unwise  meas- 
ure, and  therefore  I  intend  to  vote 
against  it.  ^  „    ^ 

This  amendment,  which  I  shall  offer 
in  my  own  behalf,  has  the  same  wording 
as  the  so-called  amendment  to  end 
the  war.  heavily  advertised  as  the  Mc- 
Govem-Hatfleld  amendmait.  It  has 
been  the  announced  intention  of  the 
sponsors  of  that  amendment  to  attach 
this  language  to  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill.  I  do  not  see 
why  that  particular  form  of  attachment 
should  be  considered  vital. 

Indeed.  I  think  it  is  most  apprc^friate 
that  we  consider  measures  pertaining  to 
the  entire  situation  in  Cambodia  and  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia  at  the  time  of  the 
most  comprehensive  debate  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  Further,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  American  people  want  it  this 
way.  They  are  divided  on  the  particular 
question  of  policy  but  they  are  anxious 
for  the  Senate  to  make  some  coherent 
statement,  not  Just  about  Cambodia  but 
about  this  entire  foreign  poUcy  dilemma. 
The  American  laeople  do  not  want  policy 
statements  to  emerge  from  the  Senate 
in  drips  and  drops.  They  do  not  want  the 
Senate  to  sacrifice  an  orderly  consider- 
ation of  all  relevant  matters  just  to  (rf>- 
serve  some  timetable  that  was  set  before 
the  current  comprehensive  debate  de- 
veloped. The  American  people  do  not 
want  the  Senate  to  meander  around  this 
issue.  They  have  a  sense  of  germaneness 
and  would  like  to  have  all  the  germane 
matters  discussed  and  voted  on  at  ap- 
proximately  the  same  time. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  was  ex- 
posed to  the  massive  lobbying  effort  that 
Immediately  followed  the  President's  de- 
cision to  make  a  limited  incursion  Into 
the  Cambodia  sanctuary  area.  Every 
Senator's  office  was  visited  by  large 
numbers  of  persons  interested  in  voicing 
their  opinions  on  this  issue. 

Let  me  be  very  clear  about  my  own 
experience,  and  my  own  reaction  to  that 
experience.  For  the  most  part  the  per- 
sons who  visited  my  office  were  civil,  in- 
formed, concerned  and  courteous.  There 
were  some  exceptions,  of  course.  But  by 
and  large,  the  Intense  lobbying  effort 


during  the  first  2  weeks  of  May  was  an 
SKimirable  example  of  good  citizens  exer- 
cising their  constitutional  right  to  voice 
their  opinions  and  know  they  were 
heard. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  who  came  to 
see  me  felt  aggrieved  by  the  President's 
policy.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the 
most  able  and  articulate  visitors  to  my 
office  came  to  assure  me  that  the  support 
for  the  President's  policy  was  solid,  and 
Included — as  it  still  Includes — a  large 
section  of  not  only  the  entire  population, 
but,  more  specifically,  even  the  student 
population. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  Is  that 
most  of  those  citizens  who  journeyed  to 
Washington  were  opposed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  with  regard  to  the  Cam- 
bodia sanctuaries,  and  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  general  contours  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  in  Vietnam.  They  were  crit- 
ical of  the  Vietnamlzation  program  and. 
by  implication,  of  the  entire  Nixon  doc- 
trine. 

Most  of  these  persons  oppose  the  Pres- 
ident for  honorable  reasons.  In  most 
cases  they  fear  an  inevitable  and  In- 
exorable American  Involvement  In  Asia. 
I  disagree  with  the  fears  they  have  as  a 
result  of  the  President's  program,  but  I 
recognisse  that  these  are  matters  about 
which  honorable — and  by  no  means 
"crude  and  cynical" — men  can  and  do 
disagree. 

What  most  struck  me  about  these 
earnest  lobbjrlsts — yomig  and  adult 
alike — was  their  overriding  interest  In 
two  things.  One  was  an  Interest  In  the 
Cooper -Church  amendment.  The  other 
was  an  Interest  In  the  McGovem-Eat- 
fleld  amendment. 

These  people  made  three  requests. 
First  they  urged  me  to  consider  these 
measures  carefully.  Second,  they  urged 
me  to  consider  them  together.  Third, 
they  urged  me  to  support  both.  I  think 
they  were  perfectly  correct  in  urging 
and  expecting  all  Senators  to  do  the 
first  two.  We  have  done  so.  I  cannot  sat- 
isfy them  on  the  third  point.  But  that 
Is  an  honorable  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  best  way  to  reach  our  common 
goal — peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  American 
people  expect  us  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  all  the  relevant  measures 
regarding  Vletntun  while  we  are  In  the 
midst  of  this  current  debate.  I  think  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
this.  I  think  their  expectation  reflects  a 
clear  imderstandlng  of  rational  and  or- 
derly procedure. 

The  American  people  are  ready  to  have 
us  vote  up  or  down  on  the  relevant 
measures.  Still,  there  are  those  who  say 
that  it  Is  prematiu'e  to  vote  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

It  is  especially  odd  to  hear  it  said  that  it 
is  premature  to  take  up  this  matter  be- 
cause the  suppoi-ters  of  the  measure  have 
not  had  time  to  muster  their  support. 
This  is  implausible. 

Some  of  the  supporters  of  this  measure 
and,  of  course,  I  do  not  Include  Sen- 
ators in  this  description — have  made  a 
career  of  mustering  support  for  this 
amendment  and  for  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  petitions,  marchers,  sit-ins, 
teach-ins,  fasts,  picketing,  riots,  mall 
drives,  and  lobbying  trips  and  other  ac- 
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tivlties  which  have  all  been  sup  ported  by 
the  very  same  people  who  are  ready,  on 
signal,  to  rally  to  the  suppoU  of  this 
measure. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  that  sup- 
porters of  this  amendment  are  not 
"ready"  to  vote  on  it.  let  us  consider  the 
supporters  in  two  different  categories, 
some  of  those  in  the  public  at  Large  and 
those  in  the  Senate. 

With  regard  to  some  of  tliose  sup- 
porters in  the  public  at  large,  two  obser- 
vations are  relevant.  These  supporters 
can  be  rallied  at  the  drop  of  a  picket 
sign.  Ftor  some  of  these  suppoiters.  fall- 
ing into  line  Is  a  primary  reflec. 

Moreover,  assuming  (implausibly)  it 
would  take  time  to  stimulate  the  reflexes 
of  such  people,  it  Is  still  appropriate  to 
ask  this  question:  What  is  the  purpose  of 
rallying  these  supporters?  Is  |t  to  give 
them  time  to  book  more  plknes  and 
trains  and  buses  to  get  to  Washington  to 
tell  us  what  we  already  know-4that  they 
would  rather  like  it  if  we  sup 
amendments  they  support? 
for  the  transportation  Indus 
has  littie  practical  effect  at  thisjlate  date. 
Or  is  it  that  the  supporters  of  tihis  meas- 
ure need  more  time  to  get  all  those  full 
page  advertisements — complet^  with  re- 
quests for  funds — printed  in  the  New 
York  Times?  I 

These  advertisements  may  b*  good  for 
the  New  York  Times — and  honorable 
men  of  good  will  can  and  do  d^agree  as 
to  whether  that  is  in  the  natiofial  inter- 
est. And  the  moneys  which  the  ^vertise- 
ments  raise  may  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
various  "movements."  and  esuecially  of 
the  political  candidates  about  whom  some 
of  these  "movements"  are  enthusiastic. 
Again,  honorable  men  of  goo4  wUl  can 
and  most  certainly  do  disadree  as  to 
whether  this  is  in  the  national  interest. 

But  I  must  ask:  What  hasJOl  this  to 
do  with  the  question  of  wheq  it  would 
be  best  to  bring  up  a  particular  piece  of 
Senate  business?  It  can  harcjly  be  ex- 
pected that  we  here  in  the  Senate  can  or 
should  tailor  our  business  tb  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  New  York  Times  ad- 
vertising department,  or  of  tie  groups 
outside  the  Senate  who  will  beaeflt  from 
a  favorable  response  to  an  advertising 
campaign.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  must  be  con- 
strained by  considerations  such  as  these. 

So  much  for  the  proposition  that  we 
should  not  take  up  this  matter  because 
some  of  the  supporters  of  tha  measure 
outside  the  Senate,  are  not  "leady"  ' 
it  to  be  taken  up.  Now.  what  is 
about  the  notion  that  the 


for 
to  be  said 
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Senate  are  not  "ready"  to 


and    be    counted 


on    this 
some  ele- 


within  the 
stand    up 
measure? 

Mr.  President,  let  us  all  face 
mentary  facts.  Every  Senatof  is  a  re- 
sponsible citizen.  Every  Senator  is  a  re- 
sponsible Member  of  the  Semite.  Every 
Senator  has  been  pondering  the  diffi- 
cult problems  of  American  disengage- 
ment from  Vietnam  for  yea^.  I  very 
much  doubt  that  there  are  an$  Senators 
who  are  not  clear  in  their  owtl  minds  as 
to  where  they  stand  on  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war, 
Govem-Hatfield  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  also 


mored  that  it  is  prematiure  t<»  consider 


so-called 
the  Mc- 

been  ru- 


this  measiu-e  now  because  the  McOovem- 
Hatfield  amendment,  of  which  this  is  a 
true  copy  as  to  its  contents,  was  due  to 
be  revised  in  some  pxarticular.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  rumored  revisions  are 
more  than  rumors.  I  do  know  two  things. 

First,  if  some  Senators  want  to  intro- 
duce a  revised  version  of  the  so-called 
amendment  to  end  the  war,  then  they 
may  do  so. 

Second,  I  know  that  a  lot  of  money 
has  been  raised  from  television  shows  and 
newspaper  advertisements  on  behalf  of 
the  amendment  on  which  my  amend- 
ment is  modeled.  The  money  has  come 
from  people  who  sent  money  to  support 
appeals  for  that  amendment  to  end  the 
war.  These  appeals  have  been  going  on 
for  nearly  2  months.  I  think  the  people 
who  expressed  this  support  deserve  to 
have  a  prompt  vote  on  the  amendment 
they  sent  money  to  support. 

Now.  I  imderstand  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  rather 
prefer — and  he  so  expressed  yesterday — 
to  bring  a  matter  exactly  like  this  before 
the  Senate  a  litUe  later  in  the  year.  Of 
course,  it  is  his  privilege  to  do  so.  He  can 
bring  it  up.  with  his  name  on  it,  when- 
ever the  spirit  moves  him.  But  1  should 
have  thought  the  spirit  would  move  him 
rather  more  quickly  than  it  now  appears. 

In  fact,  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I  am 
mystified  by  the  fact— quite  evident  on 
the  last  24  hours — that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  so  exercised 
about  the  fact  that  his  amendment  is 
coming  to  a  vote. 

The  junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  spoken  with  admirable  energy 
and  astonishing  frequency  on  the  sub- 
ject of  squarely  confronting  what  he  con- 
siders the  vital  issues  of  the  day.  He  has 
not  been  reluctant  to  share  with  a  wide 
public  his  opinion  that  it  is  time  for  the 
American  people,  and  especially  the  Sen- 
ate, to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  con- 
troversial matters. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  thinks  his  amend- 
ment is  vital  to  the  future  of  the  Re- 
public; and  given  the  fact  that  he  Is  ar- 
dently in  favor  of  hastening  ccmsidera- 
tion  of  vital  matters  in  the  Senate ;  and 
given  the  fact  that  he  is  anxious  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  the  question  his 
amendment  touches — given  all  this. 
then  I  should  think  I  am  doing  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  a 
distinct  favor  by  doing  what  I  can  to 
expedite  a  vote  on  his  amendment. 

In  fact,  there  are  some  men  in  this 
body  who  have  indicated  that  they  think 
we  have  already  been  delayed  for  too 
long  in  the  current  debate. 

I  do  not  share  this  belief.  In  fact,  I 
am  most  puzzled  by  the  idea  that  6  weeks 
is  too  long  to  spend  debating  the  most 
expeditious  way  to  disengage  from  a  war 
that  is  nearly  a  decade  old. 

I  am  frankly  very  puzzled  indeed  as 
to  how  anyone  can  feel  that  a  few  weeks 
is  too  long  to  spend  considering  the  pol- 
icies of  a  President  who  has  inherited  a 
war  which  was.  when  he  inherited  it,  the 
longest  war  in  American  history,  and 
who  in  a  few  short  months  managed  to 
reverse  8  years  of  escalation,  and  who 
has  never  wavered  in  his  commitment 
to  orderly  deescalation. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard  I  must 


emphasize  one  more  point.  I  am  more 
than  puzzled — I  am  astonished  and 
amazed  and  filled  with  wonder  and 
awe — when  I  hear  it  said  that  we  have 
spent  too  much  time  debating  matters 
which  have  a  direct  constitutional  im- 
portance. 

Let  me  be  very  clear.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  various  measures  designed  to 
dictate  disengagement  policy  to  the 
President  raise  serious  constitutional 
questions.  In  fact,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  involve  serious  constitutional  trans- 
gressions. They  violate  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution. 

With  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, one  thing  is  very  clear.  Our 
Constitution  is  a  product  of  the  18th 
century.  According  to  some  people,  this 
makes  the  Constitution  hopelessly  out  of 
date.  I  respectfully  disagree.  I  say  that 
our  Constitution  was  a  product  of  the 
richest  period  of  political  philosophizing 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  know  that  our 
Constitution  was  the  product  of  the 
greatest  single  deliberative  body  in  the 
history  of  human  politics — the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1789. 1  know  that 
the  very  heart  of  the  political  philosophy 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  is  the  idea 
of  the  separation  of  powers.  The  tower- 
ing figures  who  drafted  our  foimding 
document  understood  the  overriding 
necessity  for  a  rational  division  of  labor 
among  political  men  and  institutions.  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  legislative 
amendments  designed  to  circiunscribe 
and  fetter  the  President  violate  the  spirit 
of  this  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  these 
amendments  violate  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  stipulates, 
and  nearly  two  centuries  of  precedent 
attests,  that  the  President  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  that  once  troops 
are  committed  to  batUe.  the  responsibil- 
ity for  their  intelligent  use  falls  on  the 
President. 

No  Congress  has  failed  to  understand 
this,  and  I  am  confident  that  when,  in  a 
very  short  while,  we  put  the  pending 
amendment  to  a  vote,  this  Senate  wiU 
demonstrate  that  it  understands  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
TTiis  Senate  will  demonstrate  that  it  un- 
derstands the  facts  of  our  relevant  con- 
stitutional history.  The  Senate  will  dem- 
onstrate that  it  has  no  appetite  for  hasty 
and  reckless  tampering  with  our  settled 
constitutional  arrangements.  The  Senate 
will  demonstrate  that  it  has  no  desire  to 
imdertake  an  unprecedented  usurpation 
of  Presidential  power  at  a  moment  when 
the  President  is  engaged  in  the  very  deli- 
cate task  of  extracting  this  Nation  from 
a  war  he  Inherited.  The  Senate  will  dem- 
onstrate Its  accord  with  the  Nation's 
public  opinion  as  measured  by  every 
poll — the  opinion  that  the  accepted  role 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  should  not 
be  mutilated  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
will  demonstrate  all  these  things  by  re- 
jecting this  amendment.  Of  course,  any- 
thing can  happen  in  these  odd  times. 

If,  as  a  result  of  some  wholly  unfore- 
seen dereliction  of  judgment,  this  meas- 
ure were  to  be  adopted  by  the  Senate,  it 
would  not  be  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  sure. 

Furthermore,  if,  by  some  drastic  sus- 
pension of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
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ture's  God,  this  reckless  measure  did 
pass  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  the 
President  would  be  bound  by  his  consti- 
tutional oath  and  his  good  sense  to  veto 
it. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  perfectiy  clear  that 
this  measure  is  not  going  to  become  a 
law— that  is,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  any- 
one with  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
reahties  of  American  life.  The  problem 
Is  that  our  enemy  may  not  have  such  a 
clear  comprehension  of  these  realities. 
He  may  not  understand  that  this  meas- 
ure has  no  future. 

Let  us  just  consider  one  likely  effect 
of  this  misimderstanding  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy.  Consider  the  effect  on  the 
so-called  Paris  peace  talks. 

Obviously,  there  is  little  talk  now,  be- 
cause the  other  side  does  not  want  peace 
on  any  terms  other  than  its  own.  What 
we  miist  ponder  Is  the  possibility  that, 
were  we  in  the  enemy's  position,  we 
would  behave  In  exactly  the  same  way  as 
long  as  the  U.S.  Senate  had  failed  to 
act  on  a  measure  that  would  make  it  un- 
necessary for  the  enemy  to  negotiate. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  this  would  be  one 
of  the  most  noxious  effects  of  adopting 
this  measure?  Is  it  not  clear  that  this 
measure  would  make  it  urmecessary  for 
the  enemy  to  ever  get  serious  about 
reaching  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
war?  Is  it  not  clear  that  delaying  final 
action  on  this  amendment  may  only  pro- 
long the  violence  and  killing  in  Asia? 

Further,  is  it  not  clear  that  passage 
of  this  measure  by  the  Senate  will  have 
somewhat  the  same  terrible  effect  even 
if  it  is  not  passed  by  the  House?  Is  it  not 
clear  that  the  enemy  will  take  this  as  a 
sign  that  the  American  Government  has 
no  expectation  that  meaningful  talks 
will  ever  take  place,  in  Paris,  or  any- 
where else?  This  is  why  I  oppose  this 
amendment  on  two  grounds.  First,  it 
tampers  with  proven  constitutional  ar- 
rangements as  regard  the  vital  powers 
of  the  Commander  In  Chief.  The  second 
reason  for  opposing  the  amendment  is 
that  it  would  have  a  dangeroiis  effect, 
should  its  provisions  ever  become  law. 
These  provisions  cut  the  ground  from 
under  our  judicious  withdrawal  policy,  a 
policy  that  Is  designed  to  give  Vietnami- 
zatlon  a  fighting  chance  to  succeed. 

The  vital  question  here  is  what  would 
a  rash  and  infiexible  withdrawal  time- 
table do  to  the  Vietnamization  program 
which  alone  can  guarantee  that  our  many 
sacrifices  have  not  been  in  vain? 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  report  issued  by  the  highly 
respected  Citizens  Committee  for  Peace 
With  Freedom  in  Vietnam. 

The  citizens  committee  is  a  nonprofit, 
nonpartisan  organization  foimded  in 
October  1967.  by  private  citizens,  includ- 
ing President  Harry  S.  Truman  and 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  The 
organizing  chairman  is  a  man  universally 
respected  in  this  Chamber.  Senator  Paul 
H.  Douglas.  The  cochairmen  are  General 
of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley.  Arch- 
bishop Robert  E.  Lucey.  and  George 
Meany.  The  vice  chairman  is  Mrs.  Oswald 
B.  Lord,  the  director  is  Charles  TjToler 
n,  the  deputy  director  is  Abbott  Wash- 
bum,  and  the  treasurer  is  Huntington 
Harris. 


The  citizens  committee  describes  itself 
in  this  way,  and.  I  think.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  wise  to  look  at  it  from  this  view- 
point, especially  when  we  consider  the 
caliber  of  the  committee. 

Our  committee  Is  national  and  non-parti- 
san. 

We  are  incorporated  as  a  non-profit  orga- 
nization. Memberstilp  Is  limited  to  tliose  In 
private  lUe.  It  Is  open  to  any  private  citizen 
but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  solicit  a  mass 
membership  or  to  circulate  petitions  or  to 
sponsor  or  participate  In  rallies  or  demon- 
strations. 

The  Committee  has  no  organizational 
affiliates.  All  members  serve  In  their  Individ- 
ual capacities. 

Omi  activities  are  wholly  financed  by  vol- 
untary contributions  from  concerned  citi- 
zens. We  hope  that  you  will  want  to  help  to 
make  our  work  effective. 

The  report  I  want  to  share  with  Sena- 
tors is  the  report  of  the  committee's  sec- 
ond factfinding  mission  to  Vietnam.  This 
report  was  drafted,  signiflcantiy,  on  April 
19,  before  the  first  of  the  President's  two 
April  speeches  of  this  year.  The  men  who 
drafted  it  are  all  highly  regarded  men  of 
moderation  and  proven  judgment.  They 
include  these  men: 

Edmund  A.  Gullion.  dean  of  the  Flet- 
cher School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Tufts 
University;  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Congo;  former  counselor  of  legation, 
Vietnam;  founding  member  and  director, 
Peace  With  Freedom  Committee. 

Charles  Tyroler  IT,  president,  Quadri- 
Science,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.;  former 
Director  of  Manpower  Supply,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  founding  member  and 
director.  Peace  With  Freedom  Commit- 
tee. 

Abbott  Washburn,  president,  Wash- 
burn, Stringer  Associates.  Inc..  consul- 
tants, Washington,  D.C.;  Chairman,  UB. 
Delegation,  Intelsat  Conference:  former 
Deputy  Director,  U.S.  Information 
Agency;  founding  member  and  director. 
Peace  With  Freedom  Committee. 

David  E.  Bradshaw,  attomey-at-law, 
corporate  director,  and  special  assistant 
attorney  general  of  Dlinois. 

Dr.  Huntington  Harris,  business  execu- 
tive and  educator;  trustee.  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity and  Brookings  Institution;  chair- 
man of  the  board,  Asheville  School; 
member  of  the  Harris  Trust,  Chicago; 
founding  member  and  director.  Peace 
With  Freedom  Committee. 

Dr.  Donald  E.  Weatherbee,  director  of 
icraduate  studies  and  professor,  depart- 
ment of  international  studies.  University 
of  South  Carcdina,  Columbia.  S.C. 

Peter  C.  White,  executive  secretary. 
South  Coimcil  on  International  and 
Public  Affairs,  Atianta,  Ga. 

The  introductory  passages  of  the  fact- 
finding report  make  very  interesting 
reading  today.  They  are  especially  in- 
teresting in  light  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  drafted  before  the  President  de- 
livered either  of  his  two  April  speeches 
on  Cambodia.  These  are  the  introduc- 
tory paragraphs: 

On  April  20.  1970.  the  seven  Americans 
who  make  this  report  returned  by  way  of 
Bangkok  and  Paris  from  a  three-week  fact- 
finding mission  In  South  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos.  For  three  of  us  It  was  the 
second  such  visit  In  seven  months.  Our  two 
teams  represent  an  aggregate  of  many  years 
of  experience  In  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia. 
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We  split  up  and  ranged  Indochina  as  wide- 


ly as  time  and  our  own  endurance  allowed, 
from  the  Plain  of  Jars  m  Laos  to  the  Plain 
of  Reeds  in  Cochin  Chma,  from  the  valley 
of  the  Mekong  at  Vientiane  to  Its  banks  at 
Phnom  Penh;  and  from  the  "Street  Without 
Joy"  on  the  coast  of  Annam  to  the  busy 
streets  of  Saigon.  We  visited  scores  of  mlU- 
tary  outpoets  and  natlon-bulldlng  projects. 
We  talked  to  many  hundreds  of  soldiers 
and  civilians,  American  and  Asian.  And  we 
tried  our  level  best  to  subject  official  statis- 
tics and  briefings  to  all  the  commonsense 
cross-checks  and  eyeball  verification  we  could 
.^pply. 

We  came  away  with  an  Increased  sense  of 
the  excruciating  difficulty  of  the  problem 
and  of  the  limits  of  Insight  which  any  truth- 
ful observer  of  Vietnam  must  profess. 

But  we  c&me  away  convinced  that: 

Vietnamization  is  working  In  both  Its 
military   and   pacification   aspects; 

American  disengagement  is  feasible  pro- 
vided the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  Is 
cloeely  geared  to  demonstrated  and  continu- 
ing Improvement  in  the  capablUtles  of  the 
South  Vietnamese: 

The  greatest  danger  to  Vietnam  and  to  our 
own  troops  now  comes  from  outside  Vietnam 
through  Cambodia  and  Laos;   and 

The  decisive  struggle  for  Vietnam  is  in 
none  of  these  places  but  Is  taking  place  In 
the  arena  of  American  public  opinion. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  last  three  paragraphs, 
all  drafted  prior  to  the  tumult  and  shout- 
ing that  followed  President  Nixon's  April 
30  speech. 

First,  the  distinguished  authors  of  the 
report  are  convinced  that  Vietnamiza- 
tion and  orderly  American  withdrawal 
are  not  only  compatible  but  mutually  de- 
pendent. Yet  they  will  succeed  orily  if 
the  President  is  left  free  to  make  careful 
and  precise  adjustments  of  American 
withdrawals. 

In  the  final  two  paragraphs,  the  au- 
thors declared  that  the  great  danger  in 
the  war  zone  was  in  areas  outside  of  but 
closer  to  South  Vietnam — Cambodia,  for 
example — and  that  the  great  danger  to 
the  entire  American  effort  was  a  col- 
lapse of  American  resolve. 

Since  these  wise  words  were  written, 
the  President  has  moved  against  the 
Cambodian  dtuiger  to  which  the  citizens 
committee  pointed.  And  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  Americfin  public  opinion  has 
supported  this  move.  Every  poll  taken 
since  the  invasion  of  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  confirms  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  support  the  President's 
decision  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
facilitate  an  honorable  vrithdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  and  to  protect  the  safety  of  the 
American  men  remaining  in  Vietnam 
while  the  orderly  disengagement  con- 
tinues. 

Clearly,  all  of  this  can  be  jeopardized 
by  a  rash  action  by  the  Senate  which 
tries  to  put  the  President  in  an  imprece- 
dented  and  imconstitutional  strait- 
jacket.  This  straitjacket  is  not  desired 
by  the  American  people  or  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  should  be  discarded  as  a  bad 
idea. 

Another  passage  from  the  Citizens 
Committee  report  that  deserves  special 
consideration  is  this: 

The  Inscrutable  West — With  respect  to 
United  States  troop  withdrawals,  our  aUles 
urged  us  to  tell  America  to  "act  like  the 
mysterious  Occident."  They  fear  the  United 
States  Is  getting  Itself  locked  Into   a  fixed 
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pattern  of  pullouta  which  the 
anticipate  and  exploit.  As  withdrawals 
Into  muscle,  our  allies  need 
Vletnaznlzatlon   Ls  not  merely  a 
abandonment.  They  do  not  want 
tlfled  but  they  do  want  the 
And  they  count  upon  a  substanjtlal 
can  logistics  force  remaining  in 
nam  for  some  time   to   come, 
long  as  the  North  Vietnamese 
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These  wise  words  express  w(  11  the  tac- 
tical— as  distinguished  from  constitu- 
tional— reasons  why  we  shoul(  avoid  in- 
flexible public  timetables  w^  regard 
to  our  continuing  disengagement  from 
Vietnam.  I 

Mr.  President,  the  sober,  worldly  men 
who  comprised  the  Citizens  cimmlttee's 
second  factfinding  mission  are  not  the 
sort  of  men  who  will  let  their  wishes 
control  their  thoughts.  Their  recom- 
mendations should  be  pondered  by  all 
those  who  are  tempted  to  saddle  the 
President  with  unprecedented  {restraints. 
They  include  the  following: 

We  recommend : 

(a)  That  the  President  of  iit  United 
States  taJte  Arm,  Immediate  steps  to  secure 
the  safety  of  American  troops  In  Vietnam 
which,  with  mounting  concern,  we  see  as 
seriously  imperiled  by  current  de  relopments 
In  Cambodia: 

(b)  That  the  United  SUtes  welcome  Inl- 
Uatlves  by  Asian  states  themseltes  to  con- 
sult and  to  act  on  the  new  dlu  tensions  of 
the  mdochlna  war  created  by  tlie  invasion 
of  Cambodia  and  Laos  by  the  re|  ular  troops 
of  a  foreign  power: 

(c)  That  the  United  State*  (in  Its  own 
InltlaUve  vigorously  explore  all  opportuni- 
ties for  bona  fiie  negotiations,  i  whether  ad 
hoc  or  through  existing  IntemaU^nal  bodies. 
In  consultation  with  our  Asian  illes: 

(d)  That  without  prejudice  to  Asian 
Initiative,  the  President  of  the  Ui  Ited  States 
dispatch  a  high-level  official  fact-fading  mis- 
sion to  the  capitals  of  selected  Allan  states: 

(e)  That.  In  any  negotlatloni  proposals 
for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  tioops  apply 
to  Cambodia  and  Laos  as  well  as  to  South 
Vietnam; 

(f )  That  the  United  States  and  Jie  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  continue  to  carrj  forward  a 
program  of  civil  and  military  \letnamlza- 
tl(».  Including  a  prudent,  flexible 
U.8.  troop  withdrawals: 

(g)  That  these  withdrawals  (alwavs  sub- 
ject to  the  requirement  that  we  arotect  oui 
troops)  be  United  to  President  Nl  ion's  three 
criteria : 

(1)  progress  In  negotiations  ai  Paris  (or 
elsewhere) 

(2)  Improvement  in  Vietnamese  capacities- 
and 

(3)  the  level  of  enemy  activity 
its  netc  dimejuions  in  Cambodia 

(h)  That  the  United  States  remain  com- 
mitted to  removal  of  its  combal  troops  as 
soon  as  feasible  under  these  criteria:  but 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
keep  our  options  open  on  the  size,  timing, 
composition  and  announcement  o:  particular 
installments  toward  withdrawal. 
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I  would  call  special  attentit>n 
emphasis  on  the  imperative 
Presidential  flexibility.  The 
the  report  were  no  doubt 
President  to  remain  flexible.  _ 
ably  were  not  urging  the  Senal  e 
the  President  to  remain  flexisle 
all.  unprecedented  and  unconstitutional 
restraints  on  the  Commander 
traditional  flexibility  were 
news  at  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  inake  one 
thing  very  clear.  My  oppositim  to  the 
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pending  amendment — the  amendment  I 
intend  to  offer — and  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee's opposition  to  inflexibility,  are 
not  related  to  any  desire  for  a  military 
victory.  Rather,  they  are  related  to  the 
problem  of  getting  negotiations  started. 
I  would  like  to  remind  Senators  of  some 
remarks  I  made  on  May  7  concerning 
the  problem  of  engaging  our  Communist 
enemy  in  negotiations.  At  that  time  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  been  very  concUlatory, 
but  that  all  our  conciliation  has  failed 
to  produce  negotiations,  or  respect  for 
any  form  of  agreement. 

We  have  agreed  to  14  holiday  cease- 
fires. Our  enemy  violated  every  one  of 
these  and  even  launched  the  infamous 
Tet  offensive  of  1968  during  such  a  holi- 
day cease-fire. 

We  worked  for  the  neutralization  of 
Laos.  But  the  enemy  kept  67,000  troops 
in  that  coimtry. 

For  years  we  were  told  that  meaning- 
ful negotiations  would  begin  if  only  we 
would  make  some  gesture  of  willingness 
to  negotiate.  We  made  numerous  such 
gestures,  in  public  and  private,  through 
regular  and  irregular  channels,  and  the 
Communists  still  showed  no  inclination 
to  enter  into  meaningful  negotiations. 
In  my  memory,  I  recall  President  John- 
son making  many  such  suggestions  for 
negotiations. 

We  were  told  that  meaningful  negotia- 
tions would  begin  if  only  we  limited  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  We  did  so, 
but  the  meaningful  negotiations  did  not 
materialize. 

We  were  told  that  meaningful  negotia- 
tions would  begin  if  only  we  stopped  all 
bombing  of  the  North.  We  did  so,  and  still 
meaningful  negotiations  did  not  ma- 
terialize. 

We  were  told  that  meaningful  nego- 
tiations would  begin  if  only  we  could 
get  the  South  Vietnamese  to  participate. 
We  did  get  them  to  participate,  and  still 
there  have  been  no  meaningful  negotia- 
tions. 

We  were  told  that  meaningful  negoti- 
ations would  begin  if  only  we  would 
agree  to  the  inclusion  of  representatives 
of  the  Vietcong  In  the  negotiations, 
thereby  tolerating  the  fiction  that  the 
Vietcong  are  truly  Independent  of  North 
Vietnam.  We  did  agree  to  Include  the 
Vietcong  in  the  negotiations,  and  still 
there  have  been  no  meaningful  negotia- 
tions. 

We  were  told  that  meaningful  negoti- 
ations would  begin  If  only  we  began  to 
withdraw  some  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam. We  began  withdrawing  troops,  and 
still  no  meaningful  negotiations  began. 

Most  recently — and  most  implausibly — 
we  have  been  told  that  meaningful 
negotiations  would  begin  if  only  we 
would  send  a  top-level  personage  to 
head  our  negotiating  team  in  Paris. 
Now,  I  reject  the  idea  that  Mr.  Phillip 
Habib  is  not  a  top-level  American  official. 
But  in  any  case.  It  is  Important  to  no- 
tice that  we  have  had  first  Ambassador 
Averell  Harriman  and  then  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  at  the  head  of  our 
Paris  delegation,  and  still  there  have 
been  no  meaningful  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  the  lesson  is  clear. 
America  has  been  conciliatory  time  after 
time  after  time.  We  have  gone  beyond 


the  call  of  duty — sometimes  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence — to  encourage  the 
enemy  to  begin  meaningful  negotiations. 
I  hope  we  shaU  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  get  the  negotiations  off  dead 
center.  But  all  of  us  who  hope  for  some 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  current  con- 
flict should  note  three  things. 

First,  the  many  American  concessions 
so  far  have  been  taken  at  the  initiative 
of  American  Presidents.  They  have  been 
exercises  of  the  Commander  in  Chief's 
traditional  latitude. 

Second,  if  meaningful  negotiations  are 
ever  going  to  come  about,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  they  might  come  about  as  a 
result  of  other  Presidential  initiatives 
regarding  the  use  of  American  Forces. 

Third,  if  meaningful  negotiations  do 
not  come  about.  It  will  be  all  the  more 
crucial  to  preserve  the  Commander  in 
Chief's  flexibility  and  maneuverability 
as  he  works  to  achieve  a  safe  and  honor- 
able nonnegotiated  American  disengage- 
ment In  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
the  amendment  of  which  my  amendment 
is  a  duplicate,  the  so-called  Amend- 
ment To  End  the  War,  the  McCrovem- 
Hatfield  amendment,  is  now  on  the  table. 
This  label  is  touching  and  even  poignant. 
It  makes  one  think,  "If  only  the  world 
were  that  way."  But  what  a  sad  inno- 
cence that  label  also  connotes.  Behind 
the  very  name  of  the  amendment — "The 
Amendment  to  End  the  War" — lies  a 
planted  assumption.  It  Is  an  assumption 
of  almost  crystalline  innocence.  It  is  the 
assumption  that  one  ends  wars  by  voting 
amendments. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  argued  forcefully 
in  a  television  discussion  last  weekend, 
this  Is  not  the  sort  of  war  one  ends  by 
passing  an  amendment. 

Indeed,  the  belief  In  the  efficacy  of 
such  a  measure  evinces  a  belief  in  the 
miraculous  powers  of  Senate  votes. 

In  this  regard  I  am  reminded  of  the 
story — I  almost  hope  it  is  not  ar)ocry- 
phal — of  the  State  legislature  in  one  of 
our  great  States,  a  legislature  with  un- 
common faith  in  the  power  of  votes  in 
assemblies.  It  seems  this  legislature  voted 
to  make  (t)  equal  to  the  niunber  3 
even,  so  as  to  make  arithmetic  homework 
easier  for  the  schoolchildren  of  the 
State.  Unfortxmately,  of  course,  this 
measure,  which  was  motivTited  by  such  a 
kindly  spirit,  made  it  uncommonly  hard 
to  compute  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

There  is  a  direct  parallel  here.  The 
motivation  behind  the  McCJovem-Hat- 
field  amendment  Is  kindly.  It  Involves  an 
earnest  desire  for  a  stable  and  lasting 
peace.  I  do  not  question  their  motivation. 
I  make  that  clear.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
passage  of  the  amendment  would  make 
it  very  difficult  indeed  to  achieve  a  peace 
of  any  sort,  or  even  an  orderly  disen- 
gagement from  the  war  region.  I  am  also 
reminded  of  a  statement  made  once  by 
Mr.  Dooley,  the  splendid  fictional  phi- 
losopher Invented  by  Peter  Finley  Dunne 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Mr. 
Dooley  said  this: 

A  man  that'd  explct  to  thrain  lobsters  to 
fly  in  a  year  Is  called  a  loonytlc;  but  a  man 
ttiat  thinks  men  can  be  tu-rrned  Into  angels 
by  an  lUctlon  is  called  a  rayformer  an"  re- 
mains at  large. 
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I  am  afraid  that  those  who  think  you 
can  end  a  war  with  an  amendment  might 
be  the  modem-day  equivalent  of  those 
who  think  you  can  teach  a  lobster  to  fly 
in  a  s-ear. 

Mr.  President,  It  gives  me  no  pleasure 
to  point  this  out.  I  know  tliat  if,  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds,  there  should 
be  a  war,  it  would  be  the  sort  of  war  one 
could  end  by  passing  amendments  in  the 
Senate.  But  this  is  not  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds.  It  is  a  dangerous  world 
made  all  the  more  dangerous  by  the  fact 
that  some  persons  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  face  the  facts  about  how  dan- 
gerous the  world  really  is.  Let  us  face 
one  hard,  nasty  fact.  Measures  such  as 
the  one  proposed  can  only  make  the 
world  more  dangerous.  It  makes  the 
world  more  dangerous  by  encouraging 
our  enemies  to  avoid  negotiations.  And 
in  this  world  an  enemy  that  will  not 
negotiate  is  the  worst  sort  of  enemy. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  with  joy  and  some 
surprise  that  I  find  that  I  am  in  accord 
with  the  Washington  Post  on  the  subject 
of  the  McGovern-Hatfleld  amendment. 
In  its  editorial  of  May  5,  the  Post  un- 
equivocally declared  that: 

The  course  advocated  by  Senators  Mc- 
Oovern,  Hatfield,  Goodell,  and  Hughes  Is 
too  reckless  for  serious  consideration. 

I  repeat  the  wise  words  from  the 
Washington  Post : 

The  McGovern-Hatfleld  amendment  is  too 
reckless  for  serious  consideration. 

In  a  letter  responding  to  the  Post's 
stem  editorial.  Senators  McGoverk, 
GooDELL,  Hatfield,  and  Hughes  said  they 
were  not  swayed  by  the  Post's  argument. 
In  fact,  they  declared  that: 
''  We  regard  the  forthcoming  roll  call  on 
our  amendment  to  end  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia  as  the  most  Important  vote  we 
have  cast  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  think  the 
Senators  would  welcome  any  move  that 
expedites  the  arrival  of  a  vote  they  con- 
sider so  important. 

If  getting  the  Senate  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  this  matter  is  so  impor- 
tant, we  should  not  waste  time  In  get- 
ting to  It.  Those  Senators  who  think  that 
it  will  save  lives  should  not  be  deterred 
from  getting  at  it  by  mere  procedural 
considerations.  And  those  Senators  who, 
like  myself,  feel  that  lives  may  be  lost 
because  the  enemy  hopes  the  amend- 
ment will  save  them  from  meaningful 
negotiations  should  rejoice  at  the  op- 
portunity to  get  this  amendment  de- 
feated so  that  the  enemy  will  come  to  its 
senses.  I  oppose  the  Hatfleld-McGovem 
amendment,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
amendment  I  have  offered.  And  I  will 
vote  against  It.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  business  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  reading  of  the  amendment 
in  full  be  dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

AMXMDmNT    No.    741 
At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment 
insert  the  following  new  section: 


"Sic.  16.  (a)  Unless  the  Congress  shall 
have  declared  war,  no  part  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  act  or  any  other 
law  shall  be  expended  In  Vietnam  after  De- 
cember 31,  1970.  for  any  purpose  arising  from 
military  conflict;  provided  that,  funds  may 
be  expended  as  required  for  the  safe  and 
systematic  withdrawal  of  all  United  States 
military  personnel,  the  termination  of  United 
States  military  operations,  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  SouUi  Vietnam  In  amounts  and 
for  purposes  speclflcally  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the 
arrangement  of  asylum  for  Vietnamese  who 
might  be  physically  endangered  by  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  forces,  and  Further 
Provided,  that  the  withdrawal  of  all  United 
States  military  personnel  from  Vietnam  shall 
be  completed  no  later  than  Jvine  30,  1971. 
unless  the  Congress,  by  Joint  resolution,  ap- 
proves a  finding  by  the  President  that  an 
additional  stated  period  of  time  is  required 
to  insure  the  safety  of  such  personnel  dur- 
ing the  withdrawal  process. 

"(b)  Unless  Congress  shall  have  declared 
war,  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be 
expended  after  December  31,  1970,  to  fur- 
nish to  Laos  any  military  advisors,  or  to 
support  military  operations  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  or  any  other  covmtry  In 
or  over  Laos. 

"(c)  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have  de- 
clared war,  no  part  of  any  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law 
shall  be  expended,  after  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  furnish  to 
Cambodia  any  defense  article  or  any  military 
assistance  or  military  advisors,  or  to  support 
military  operations  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  in  or 
over  Cambodia. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "defense  article"  shaU  have  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  under  section  644 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961." 

(The  following  proceedings,  consist- 
ing of  tributes  to  the  majority  leader, 
occurred  during  the  delivery  of  the  ad- 
dress by  Senator  Allott  and  are  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous 
consent.) 

TRIBUTES     TO     SENATOR     MIKE 
MANSFIELD,  MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  a 
resolution  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader 
fMr.  Kennedy),  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant minority  leader  (Mr.  Griffin), 
the  secretary  of  the  conference  of  the 
majority,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  .  The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

S.  Res.  423 

Whereas,  on  June  19,  1970,  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  completed  9  years  and  167  days  of 
serilce  as  Majority  Leader  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and; 

Whereas,  said  period  of  service  exceeds  In 
length  that  of  any  previous  Majority  Leader 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and; 

Whereas,  the  Senate  recognizes  that  Mike 
Mansfield  has  fulfilled  this  service  to  his 
country  and  to  his  State  with  consummate 
parliamentary  skill,  and  unfailing  courtesy 
and  consideration  for  his  colleagues  during 
a  most  crucial  period  in  the  Nation's  history, 
and: 

Whereas,  such  service  has  been  of  exem- 
plary example  to  his  Nation  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate; now 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Senate 
extend  to  Mike  Mansfield  its  deep  gratitude 


and  admiration  for  his  outstanding  perform- 
ance as  a  Senator  and  as  Majority  Leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
flrst  time  in  the  year  and  a  half  of  my 
service  as  assistant  majority  leader,  I 
have  schemed  behind  the  leader's  back  to 
touch  his  power.  It  was  not  easy,  Mr. 
President,  to  outmaneuver  the  majority 
leader.  I  can  say  to  the  Senate,  whose 
Members  know  It  is  not  possible  to  out- 
smart him,  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
outflank  him.  Because  of  the  problem 
posed  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
unanimous  consent  to  set  pending  leg- 
islation aside,  it  required  two  quorum 
calls,  a  diversionary  route  through  the 
Republican  cloakroom,  and  a  pretended 
scrutiny  of  the  tickertapes  to  clear  the 
way  for  me  to  announce  this  colloquy. 

Probably  there  have  been  few  times  in 
the  history  of  the  Senate  when  this  body 
has  been  engrossed  in  deliberations  more 
crucial  to  our  future  or  more  far-reach- 
ing in  effect,  than  we  are  at  this  moment, 
as  we  debate  the  question  of  war  and 
peace.  But  there  are  times  when.  In 
moments  of  stress,  it  is  well  to  pause 
and  reflect  upon  our  sources  of  strength. 
And  so  it  struck  me  as  most  appropri- 
ate on  this  occasion  that  we  take  time 
from  the  Senate's  busy  night  and  day 
schedule,  to  deliberate  briefly  upon  the 
subjects  of  distinguished  public  service, 
of  dedication  to  coimtry,  of  decency,  In- 
tegrity and  ability  as  they  are  personifled 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

May  I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  spoke  with  the  able  Republican 
leader,  Mr.  Scott,  in  this  regard,  and  he 
agreed  wholeheartedly  with  the  proposal, 
as  did  the  managers  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

Longer  than  any  other  man  in  this 
Nation's  proud  history,  Mike  Mansfield 
has  served  as  the  leader  of  the  Senate 
majority.  Last  week,  on  June  19,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  had  served  his  col- 
leagues 9  years  and  167  days  in  that  high 
office.  Until  6  days  ago,  this  record  was 
held  by  Alben  W.  Barkley,  of  Kentucky, 
who  subsequently  became,  as  all  Senators 
know.  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Former  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  of 
Arkansas,  holds  the  all-time  record  as 
Democratic  leader,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  for  13  years,  224  days.  Four  years, 
59  days  of  that  time,  however,  were 
served  as  minority  leader.  By  my  calcu- 
lations, the  Senator  from  Montana  will 
break  this  record  of  service  as  Demo- 
cratic leader,  hopefully,  from  the  view- 
PKjlnt  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  without 
every  having  to  serve  as  minority  leader, 
on  August  14,  1974. 1  serve  notice  on  the 
Senate  that,  at  that  time,  it  will  again 
be  appropriate  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
Mansfield. 

As  a  legislative  leader.  Senator  Mans- 
field is  vinique.  In  a  body  of  men  of  am- 
bition and  aspiration,  he  is  calm  and 
deliberate  and  without  pretension.  In 
him  is  exemplified  the  noblest  tradition 
of  high  public  service.  He  is  honest — ^in- 
tellectually, professionally,  and  person- 
ally. Because  of  his  complete  integrity 

and  sense  of  fairness,  trust  flows  to  him. 
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His  power  and  Influence  in  this  )ody  far 
exceed  those  vested  in  him  by  I  Is  party 
caucus  at  the  beginning  of  each  C  ongress. 
No  Senator  has  ever  claimed  that  Mike 
Mansfield  abused  his  confidence. 

He  is  a  man  spare  with  wordsj  He  is  a 
delight  to  watch  on  a  television  f  rogram. 
or  to  stand  next  to.  as  I  do  just  prior  to 
the  opening  of  each  day's  sessic  n,  when 
the  reporters  come  onto  the  £  oor  and 
"have  at"  the  leadership.  Mos;  politi- 
cians, when  they  are  asked  a  ([uestlon, 
will  say,  "Now  I  want  to  make  o  le  thing 
perfectly  clear".  Others  will  say:  "Now, 
I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question."  and 
some  will  say:  "Now.  let  me  say  tlds  about 
that."  But  Senator  M.'\nsfield's  answers 
are  economical  and  always  the  >est.  His 
five  best  are: 

"Yep." 

"Nope." 

"Maybe." 

"Could  be." 

'Do  not  know." 

One  of  the  most  personally  re  warding 
honors  which  I  have  received  w  is  when, 
this  spring.  I  was  invited  to  de  Iver  the 
Mansfield  lecture  at  the  University  of 
Montana.  In  spending  2  days  on  that 
campus  and  in  the  city  of  MLsoula,  I 
found  that  Senator  MANsraLD'a  constit- 
uents feel  about  him  the  way  ev  ery  Sen- 
ator wishes  his  own  constituents  felt. 
They  have  full  and  unreserved  faith  in 
their  Senator.  The  trust  they  pii  t  In  him 
is  not.  of  course,  only  well-placed,  but  is 
the  kind  of  trust  that  is  becomfig  more 
and  more  unusual  in  American! political 
life  today.  If  Mike  says  it.  It  is  right.  For 
they  and  he  are  one — one  in  thpir  sense 
of  morality,  one  in  their  understanding  of 
America,  one  In  their  dreams  alid  hopes 
for  the  future.  And  that  is  «  reh.tionship 
and  a  bond  that  cannot  be  dev^oped  by 
any  use  of  political  rhetoric,  by 
tie  device  of  publicity — it  is  a  boiid  that  is 
developed  over  time  and  will  renain  for 
all  the  years  in  which  he  serves  ^lem. 

Mr.  President,  because  msuiy 
wish  to  participate  during  this 
riod.  and  so  that  I  might  not  take  more 
than  my  share  of  the  time,  I  as  c  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  insert 
Record  at  this  point  remarks  I 
introducing  the  leader  1  year  agb  tomor 
row.  at  a  dinner  here  In  Washington 

There  being  no  objection.  th»  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 
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cratic Congressional  Dinner 

Tonight  I  have  the  honor  to  in  xoduce  a 
man  of  greatneu.  Spare  and  lean,  a  man  of 
the  west,  with  all  of  the  strength  and  con- 
viction that  comes  from  the  tall  tl|nber  and 
open  space. 

To  you  and  me.  he  Is  the  majorfty 
of  the  United  States.  To  foreign 
Is  a  voice  to  listen  to.  to  Presidents 
wise  counselor,  to  members  of  the 
Is  the  boss. 

But  back  In  Montana.  In  ButU , 
soula.  In  Euroka  and  Sydney,  be  U 

There   have    been   others   from 
who  came  east  to  lead  us.  With  th< 
of  William  Borah,  the  Integrity 
Norrls.  the  skills  of  Carl  Hayden— 
the  talents  that  built  a  nation 
all  the  west  has  produced,  no  ma^ 
honored   or  respected   or   loved 
Mansfield. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  every  branch  of 
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the  military  service.  He  has  been  a  mucker 
in  the  coppermlnes  of  Montana.  As  a  lad.  he 
was  a  roustabout — but  made  up  for  It  by 
receiving  a  high  school  diploma  and  a  col- 
lege degree  In  the  same  year.  He  went  on 
to  become  a  noted  professor. 

And,  In  1943,  with  his  wife,  Maureen,  and 
young  daughter  Ann,  he  drove  from  Mon- 
tana to  Washington  as  a  man  newly  elected 
to  Congress;  arriving  In  an  old  campaign 
car  still  wearing  his  Marine  boots. 

He  has  never  left  us  since.  But  he  has 
never  left  Montana  either. 

In  September  of  1963,  President  Kennedy 
made  his  last  visit  to  Montana.  He  stopped 
In  Oreat  Falls  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  late 
Patrick  Mansfield,  the  father  of  the  majority 
leader.  And  when  the  president  came  back, 
he  told  me  of  the  thousands  of  people  who 
crowded  the  roads  from  the  airport  to  town 
and  the  thousands  more  m  the  Mansfield 
family  neighborhood.  And  the  amazing 
thing  was  that  Mike  Mansfield  could  greet 
each  and  every  one  of  them  by  their  first 
names.  "That "  President  Kennedy  said,  "Is 
the  mark  of  a  leader." 

If  the  Oreeks  gave  us  the  vision  of  the 
good  life,  and  if  the  Romans  gave  us  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  I  like  to  believe  that  It 
Is  the  Irish  who  had  the  boldness  and  the 
compassion  to  Join  the  two  together  in  the 
political  leadership  of  America. 

And  the  best  of  all  that  is  embodied  In 
our  majority  leader. 

Senator  Mansfield  Is  the  height  of  Integ- 
rity. He  is  a  man  strong  and  true  In  his 
faith.  This  is  a  man  whose  word  and  fair- 
ness Is  unquestioned  in  the  Congress  of  the 
crmted  States. 

As  a  soldier,  he  learned  devotion.  As  a 
teacher,  he  gained  the  gifts  of  calm  and  pa- 
tient leadership.  And  as  a  laborer  In  the 
pits,  he  developed  his  sensitivity  for  the 
weak,  the  innocent  and  those  who  toll  with 
their  hands. 

There  Is  a  phrase  that  only  those  who 
have  been  In  the  mines  of  Montana  know. 
They  use  It  when  the  sticks  of  dynamite 
have  been  put  In  place,  In  the  drift,  and  the 
time  has  come  to  cap  them  for  the  explosion. 

Whenever  Mike  Mansfield  bids  farewell  to 
a  Montana  friend,  he  uses  the  phrase,  and 
says  "tap'er  light." 

This  Is  Mike  Mansfield's  style.  This  has  been 
the  tone  be  has  brought  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  Others  may  speak  more  loudly, 
and  others  may  speak  in  greater  length,  but 
when  the  leader  stands  In  the  well  of  the  Sen- 
ate, other  voices  fade  before  the  authority 
of  his  presence. 

In  his  own  quiet  way,  he  has  moved  this 
country  toward  what  It  should  be — toward 
the  American  dream.  In  his  own  quiet  way, 
he  has  made  each  of  us  proud  to  be  Demo- 
crats In  the  United  States  Senate. 

And  I  am  proud  to  stand  here  tonight 
before  friends  of  a  great  party  and  give  to 
you  the  majority  leader  of  the  United  States 
Senate — my  leader — Mike  Mansfield  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Andrew 
Jackson  once  said:  "One  man  with  cour- 
age makes  a  majority".  This  character- 
ization has  a  special  significance  when 
applied  to  Mike  Mansfield,  whose  cour- 
age of  conviction,  intellectual  strength 
and  sense  of  integrity  have  made  of  him, 
in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  living  legisla- 
tor in  this  country.  My  association  with 
him  sis  a  Senator  and  as  his  deputy,  is  a 
source  of  great  personal  pride,  but  even 
more  importantly,  is  a  constant  chal- 
lenge. 

The  leader  likes  to  tell  the  story  of 
Powder  River,  Montana,  which  he  says 
fondly,  is  "a  mile  wide  and  an  inch  deep". 
The  affection  and  esteem  Mncz  Mans- 
fieu)'s  colleagues  hold  for  him  is.  like  the 


Powder  River — a  mile  wide,  but  unlike 
that  legendary  stream,  very  deep  indeed. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  dean  of  the  minority,  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Vermont    (Mr. 

A  i  Ip  An  ) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President- 
There  was  a  time  10  years  ago 
If  Republican  Senators  wanted  a  show. 
They   would   toss  a  needle  across  the 

aisle 
And  then  they'd  all  sit  bswik  and  smile. 

The  Democrat's  leader  was  Lyndon  then 
Who  was  mighty  with  sword,  and  some- 
times pen. 

He  was  quick  to  respond  to  the  needle's 
touch 

And  never  refused  a  challenge  as  such. 

The  show  would  go  on — the  air  get  tor- 
rid. 

Though  Lyndon  never  said  anything 
horrid. 

But  Bamimi  and  Bailey  could  take  a 

rest 
When  Lyndon  was  functioning  at  his 

best. 

And  when'ere  we'd  tense  up  with  talk  of 

taxation. 
We  could  look  to  Lyndon  for  relaxation. 

Then  disaster  struck  us  and  Lyndon  went 
on. 

And  with  his  departure  went  most  of  our 
fun 

For  the  Democrats  made  a  new  appoint- 
ment 

Which  for  Republicans  spelled  disap- 
pointment. 

They  had  chosen  a  man  from  the  Golden 

West, 
Where  every  kid  knows  his  country  is 

best. 
Where  they  shoot  from  the  hip — whether 

right  or  wrong. 
And  ride  off  from  their  victims  singing  a 

song. 

Of  course  Mike  Mansfield  would  be  such 

a  leader. 
Eating  needles  and  darts  like  steers  at 

a  feeder. 
He  would  give  us  the  uplift  Republicans 

need 
And  meet  every  challenge  by  word  and 

by  deed. 

Did  I  say  disaster  struck  us  this  time — 
Just  another  understatement  of  mine. 
For  MncE  had  been  leader  only  a  week 
When  John  J.  WatiAjts  got  up  to  speak. 

For  John  who  was  feeling  in  real  good 

fetUe 
Addressed  the  new  leader  somewhat  like 

a  nettle 
And  every  Republican,  one  by  one. 
Sat  back  in  his  seat  to  enjoy  the  fim. 
And  oh  the  agony  of  what  followed. 
We  might  sis  well  have  arsensic  swal- 
lowed. 
For  Mike  got  up  to  give  John  his  reply 
With  such  a  reproachful  look  in  his  eye, 
That  I  thought  John  Williams  would 
like  to  die. 

And  never  since  then  do  Republicans 

smile 
When  a  needle  is  tossed  across  the  aisle. 
For  we  found  that  Mike  is  as  square  as 

a  die 
With  a  mind  as  broad  as  Montana's  sky. 


It's  now  10  years  that  we've  worked  with 

Mike. 
And  diuing  that  time  we  have  learned 

to  like 
The  fairness  and  candor  with  which  he 

acts. 
And  the  way  when  in  speaking  he  deals 

with  facts. 
So  let  us  be  thankful  that  we  serve 

with  one, 
Whose  honor  and  fairness  is  second  to 

none. 
And  since  we  would  miss  him  on  this 

Senate  floor, 
I  earnestly  wish  for  him  6  years  more— 

As  minority  leader  of  course. 
L  Laughter.] 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  very  briefly? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  could  add  a  stanza  about  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana: 

Of  all  of  our  solons,  whom  do  we  we 

like? 
We  quickly  answer:  Obviously  Mike! 

The  qtialities  which  we  admire  In  him, 
I  think,  center  in  the  one  word,  "char- 
acter," and  within  that  framework  of 
character  we  find  that  we  need  so  much 
for  the  amiable  disposition  of  the  trau- 
matic seria  which  sometimes  afllict  the 
Senate,  because  within  that  great  vise 
of  character  are  gripped  the  qualities  of 
fair-mindedness  and  of  integrity  and  of 
amiability  and  of  economy  of  language. 
Some  may  be  proud  of  their  articulate- 
ness,  and  others  of  their  oratory,  and 
some  others  of  plain  long-windedness— 
heaven  forbid— but  Mike  Mansfield's 
answers  are  straight,  true,  direct  to  the 
point,  and  you  know  where  you  stand 
with  him  at  all  times.  I  have  seen  reliance 
on  phraseology  of  the  old  Roman  rulers, 
"ad  captandum  vulgus,"  simply  to  cap- 
ture the  crowd,  rather  than  to  capture, 
to  use  the  French  phrase,  le  juste  milieu, 
the  golden  mean,  and  within  that  latter 
he  finds  the  ability  to  accommodate  the 
multifarious  demands  on  him  within  the 
Senate. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  the  press 
are  hard  put  when  he  appears  on  the 
Sunday  programs,  because,  with  most  of 
us,  they  have  prepared  six  or  eight 
usually  obnoxious  questions,  and  they  sit 
back  to  wait  for  the  hapless  Casper  to 
wander  through  his  own  verbiage  and 
rhetoric  down  various  Indian  trails  to- 
ward some  possible  obscure  termination. 
But  with  Mike,  when  he  appears  on  the 
Sunday  morning  program,  you  get  brief 
replies  such  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts referred  to— "Yep"  and  "Nope." 
So.  instead  of  relying  on  six  or  eight 
questions,  the  members  of  the  press  find 
they  have  to  play  20  questions  or  more 
and  learn  that  they  are  exposed  to  their 
own  impreparedness  for  the  genius  and 
entirely  lovable  majority  leader. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  enormous 
pleasure  to  be  a  party  to  this  resolution, 
and  to  say  these  few  words,  every  one  of 
which,  however,  seem  somehow  to  have 
been  longer  than  Mike  Mansfield  would 
have  used  in  reference  to  similar  situa- 
tions. I  hope  that  he  Is  around.  We  have 


been  trying  to  lure  him  into  tiie  Cham- 
ber- but  when  he  learned  that  his  own 
name  was  going  to  be  taken— and  not  in 
vain— I  am  afraid  he  has  again  absented 

himself.  ^      .  ,j  * 

At  this  point,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  ,  and  then  I  have  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
be  very  brief,  but  I  do  wish  to  Join  my 
friends  in  paying  tribute  to  Mike  Mans- 
field. ,  ... 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  servmg  with 
Mike  Mansfield  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  knew  him  quite  well  when 
he  first  came  to  the  House.  I  knew  some- 
thing of  his  good  quaUties  there.  I  came 
to  the  Senate  in  November  of  1946,  and 
Mike  came  in  November  of  1952. 

One  thing  I  recall  about  him  that  I 
often  think  of  as  a  mark  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  fine  talent  and  fine  work  is 
the  fact  that  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  a  brand- 
new  Member;  and  that  is  something  that 
is  rather  unusual,  certainly  at  least  so 
far  as  this  side  is  concerned,  because 
there  are  numerous  applications  every 
time  that  a  vacancy  occurs. 

For  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  sit  next  to  Mike  Mansfield 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
I  have  observed  his  work  there.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  under  him 
here  as  our  majority  leader,  smd  I  cer- 
tainly Join  in  everything  that  has  been 
said  about  the  very  fine  characteristics 
that  mark  him  as  an  outstanding  leader. 
I  have  known  quite  a  number  of  lead- 
ers here  In  the  Senate.  Some  of  them 
may  have  been  more  voluble  than  he.  Tn 
fact.  I  think  one  of  his  remarkable  talents 
is  that  which  has  been  referred  to  a'- 
ready  as  his  brevity  in  dealing  with  al- 
most any  matter.  He  can  pack  more  Int* 
a  few  words,  I  believe,  than  anyone  elfs 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Some  of  the 
leaders  may  have  been  more  flamboyant, 
but  none  has  been  of  greater  ability, 
greater  character,  greater  integrity,  or 
greater  success  in  getting  things  done 
than  Mike  Mansfield.  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him,  and  I  am  glad  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
as  a  great  leader. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty). 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  Indeed  to  Join  both  my  colleagues 
in  saluting  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield), 
whose  length  of  service  as  majority  lead- 
er now  exceeds  that  of  all  his  predeces- 
sors in  that  exalted  office. 

No  one  In  this  body  commands  or  de- 
serves greater  respect  than  Mike  Mans- 
field. Gentle,  courteous,  and  always 
considerate  of  the  problems  of  others,  he 
is  perhaps  the  antithesis  of  the  typical 
majority  leader.  And  yet,  it  Is  these 
qualities  which  have  enabled  him  to 
become  an  effective  smd  strong  leader, 
because  they  have  gained  for  him  the 
confidence  and  cooperation  of  sdl  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  am  proud  indeed  to  claim  him  as  a 
friend  and  to  serve  under  his  inspired 
auid  comptissionate  leadership. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 

RANDOLPH) . 

MIKE  MANSraXD.  THE  SCHOLAR,  THE  STATES- 
MAN. THE  CENTIXMAN,  HOLDS  UNIQtrE  REC- 
ORD   IN    SENATE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Member  who  has  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Michael  J.  Mansfield,  of 
Montana,  in  both  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress—as far  back  as  Janusuy  1943  in 
the  House  and  since  November  1958— in 
the  Senate— I  say  that  no  msui  has  de- 
served to  hold  the  championship  for 
continuous  longevity  in  the  office  of 
Senate  majority  leader  than  has  our 
esteemed  collesigue,  Mike. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  who.  on  the  day 
before  yesterday,  told  us  in  factual  and 
eloquent  tribute  of  the  unique  record  of 
our  leader. 

It  is  not  platitudinous,  nor  is  it  in- 
dulgence in  pleasantry,  when  I  state  on 
this  occsision  that  I  place  Mike  Mans- 
field in  the  upper  bracket  as  I  speak  of 
the  true  gentlemen,  the  scholars,  the 
able  statesmen,  and  the  really  capable 
leaders  with  whom  I  have  served  in 
the  numerous  Congresses  of  the  United 
States  since  my  first  term  began  in 
March  1933. 

In  bracketing  the  gentlemen  with 
whom  I  have  labored.  I  place  none  high- 
er than  Mike  Mansfield. 

Perhaps  he  has  had  a  peer  now  and 
then  among  the  scholars,  the  statesmen, 
or  the  leaders— but  I  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  grswle  sinyone  in  the  Con- 
gresses with  whom  I  have  served  higher 
rating  on  the  oversiU  performance  in 
the  triple  category,  scholar-statesman- 
leswier.  than  that  I  feel  Mike  Mansfield 
has  earned. 

Our  quiet,  earnest,  nonfiamboyant, 
majority  leswler  has  been  as  consistently 
fsdr,  as  constantly  patient,  as  congenially 
friendly,  as  carefully  considerate,  and  as 
scrupulously  honest  as  any  man  with 
whom  I  have  had  experience  in  the  Con- 
gresses in  which  we  have  worked  to- 

What  more  can  I  say  about  Mike 
Mansfield  than,  Mr.  President,  to  state 
emphatically:  It  has  been  much  more 
than  a  privilege — Indeed.  It  has  been  a 
real  joy  to  have  served  with  Mike  Maws- 
field  and  to  have  experienced  the  fair 
but  forthright,  prudent  but  progressive, 
and  convivial  but  impartial  leadership 
he  has  provided  for  those  of  us  who  have 
been  his  colleagues  during  his  brilliant 
and  benevolent  tenure  as  majority 
leader— and  for  the  years  before  that 
when  he  served  sis  the  assistant  majority 
leader  in  this  body. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  . 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  like  all  of 
my  colleagues,  I  have  many  enduring 
memories  of  events  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  There 
have  been  some  great  moments  here — 
moments  so  absorbing  that  we  can  recall 
them,  to  the  finest  detail,  many  years 
later.  I  think  this  is  one  of  those  mo- 
meats. 

Any  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor who  serves  sis  sibly  sis  the  majority 
lesider  must  necessarily  be  phrased  in 
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superlatives.  Indeed,  it  is  difBcui ;  to  And 
words  which  do  justice  to  the  ret  larkable 
achievements  of  Senator  Mansfi  eld  as  a 
lawmaker  and  as  a  leader. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Sena?  or  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  for  tus  dili- 
gent research  and  scholarship  on  the 
history  of  Senate  leadership.  Because  of 
his  efiforts.  we  now  have  statisti(al  proof 
that  Senator  Mansfield  has  occi  pied  the 
position  of  Senate  majority  lead(  r  longer 
than  any  predecessor  in  either  party.  He 
has,  as  of  today,  served  9  years  and  173 
days,  surpassing  the  previous  r;cord  of 
9  years.  165  days  established  by  the  late 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  Mr  Alber 
Barkley. 

As  Mr.  Byrd  observed,  it  is  jrobable 
Senator  Mansfield  will  extend  h  s  tenure 
by  a  period  of  severtil  years  and  \  m  leave 
a  record  destined  to  stand  for  m  iny  dec- 
ades. Perhaps  at  some  distant  date  in 
the  future  that  record  will  be  broken. 
But  there  is  another,  more  important 
record  that  cannot  and  will  not  be  broken 
and  that  is  Senator  Mansfield's  splendid 
record  of  leadership. 

By  any  objective  yardstick,  tie  1960's 
were  one  of  the  most  challengini  periods 
in  our  Nation's  history,  if  not  the  most 
challenging  of  all.  Someone  has  observed 
that  more  major  laws  shaping Jthe  des- 
tiny of  human  events  were  enadted  dur- 
ing the  1960's  than  in  the  entire jprevious 
history  of  the  American  legislative  proc- 
ess. Few  would  quarrel  with  viat  ob- 
servation because,  in  fact,  tha  volume 
and  the  impact  of  legislation:  written 
during  the  last  decade  was  enormous. 
Congress  engaged  and  acted  upcji  a  wide 
spectrum  of  problems  ranging  from  so- 
cial injustice  to  preservation  ofl  the  en- 
vironment. It  wrote  and  rewrite  hun- 
dreds of  laws  to  Improve  education, 
housing,  medical  care,  transpjortation. 
law  enforcement,  recreation  ani  a  hun- 
dred other  areas  of  vital  concern  to  every 
American  citizen.  J 

The  contribution  of  Senator  W  anstixld 
to  this  imprecedented  record  o;  legisla- 
tive achievement  was  Inestima  )le.  Per- 
haps it  is  enough  to  observe  tha  without 
his  personal  qualities  of  tact  and  dlplo 
macy,  without  his  wise  counsel  and  un- 
failing good  judgment,  without  the 
inspiration  of  his  positive  leadership 
It  is  doubtful  the  Congress  could  have  ap- 
proached this  standard  of  achisvement 
Thus.  If  one  man  must  be  chosen  as  a 
symbol  of  the  vision  and  progress  of 
Congress  in  the  1960's,  Senatqr  Mans- 
field is  that  man. 

An  insight  Into  the  character  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  may  be 
gained  from  a  statement  he  made  last 
year  during  an  interview  with  a  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  staff  writer.  After 
citing  a  number  of  major  congressional 
achievements,  he  examined  the  problems 
of  the  present  in  these  words : 

dhe  gaps — 

4— between 

between 

poverty. 

nation's 

of  Its 

tech- 

of  the 


Still  facing  U8  at  home  will  be 
the  ubiquitous  and  divisive  gaps 
the  races,  between  the  generation 
ujb  and  suburb,  between  wealth  a 
between   the  deterioration   in    th 
physical  environment  and  the 
human  resource*  and  the  magnlfl^ent 
nlcsJ  achievements  and 
advance  Into  space. 


pyrotechnics 


I  submit  that  those  are  the 
a  statesman,  a  man  of 


nd 


neg  lect 


words  of 
Imagination,  a 


man  of  unlimited  vision.  For  here  we 
have  a  lawmaker  who  has  served  as  a 
principal  architect  of  the  most  produc- 
tive record  of  legislative  achievement  In 
our  Nation's  history — and  he  is  thinking 
only  of  the  future.  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  tribute  to  his  stature  as  a  giant 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  former  President  Harry 
Truman  once  described  the  value  of  lead- 
ership £Ls  follows: 

Men  make  history  and  not  the  other  way 
around.  In  periods  where  there  Is  no  leader- 
ship, society  stands  still.  Progress  occurs 
when  couragecus,  skillful  leaders  seize  the 
opportunity  to  change  things  for  the  better. 

He  might  have  been  speaking  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Senator  Mans- 
field. The  majority  leader  is  a  man  who 
has  made  history  and  who  has  chsinged 
things  for  the  better.  And  that  Is  as  much 
as  any  man  has  ever  hoped  for,  ever 
sought,  ever  achieved. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cotton). 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  others 
have  spoken  of  Mike  Mansfield  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  statesman.  I  want  to 
say  just  a  few  brief  sentences  about  Mike 
Mansfield  the  man. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  for  8  years 
with  him  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  then,  when  I  came  to  this  body  16 
years  ago,  to  serve  with  him  throughout 
all  that  time — a  total  of  24  years. 

Whenever  I  think  of  Mike  Mansfield, 
I  think  of  him  on  the  first  occasion  that 
he  impressed  himself  upon  me.  It  was — 
and  I  suppose  is — the  custom  in  the  other 
body  each  year  to  hold  a  memorial  serv- 
ice for  the  Members  who  had  passed  on 
during  the  preceding  year;  and  a  Mem- 
ber is  selected  each  year,  alternating  be- 
tween the  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  deliver 
the  memorial  remarks.  I  always  think  of 
the  first  time  I  really  came  to  get  a  vision 
of  what  Mike  Mansfield  is  like,  which 
was  when  he  was  selected  and  when  he 
mounted  the  rostrum  suid  gave  one  of 
the  most  simple,  direct,  but  most  spiritual 
utterances  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to 
hear  either  in  public  bodies  or  in  church. 
It  was  simple  because  he  is  not  a  man  to 
wear  his  emotions  or  his  spirituality  on 
his  sleeve.  But  on  that  day,  because  of 
the  occasion,  he  opened  up,  and  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  real  spirit  of  Mike  Mans- 
field. 

D;iring  all  the  years  since,  when  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
and  under  his  leadership,  that  analysis 
has  never  changed.  His  kindliness,  his 
courtesy,  his  sincerity,  his  integrity,  his 
warmth,  and  his  sympathetic  under- 
standing are  known  to  every  Member  of 
this  body  and  the  other  body  who  has 
served  with  him. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  content  my- 
self by  saying  that  the  rewards  of  service 
in  Congress  are  not  as  great  as  the  world 
seems  to  think.  The  gratification  of  being 
a  Senator  wears  away  after  the  first  few 
years,  and  we  realize  that  Instead  of  gold 
there  is  some  tinsel  there;  and  as  we 
grow  older  in  the  service  and  reach  our 
later  years,  we  sometimes  wonder  what, 
if  anything,  we  have  accomplished  and 
what  we  have  derived  from  service  in 
this  body.  I  think  that  most  of  us  who 


have  served  here  a  long  time  and  realize 
tiiat  we  are  of  necessity  in  the  twilight 
of  our  service,  are  likely  to  agree  that 
the  greatest  rewards  of  service  here  are 
the  contacts  and  the  friendships  we  have 
made  with  some  of  the  finest  men  and 
women  from  every  section  of  this  coun- 
try and  from  every  field  cf  thought  and 
philosophy — but  all  of  them  great  Amer- 
icans. 

So  I  would  simply  close  with  this  state- 
ment, and  I  think  it  !s  the  highest  trib- 
ute that  can  be  paid  to  Mike  Mansfield: 
I  am  positive  that  there  is  not  one  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  or  one  person  who  has 
served  with  him  in  the  past  in  this  body 
or  the  other  who  does  not  feel  that  his 
life  is  richer  and  that  his  devotion  to  his 
country  is  greater  because  of  having 
known  Mike  Mansfield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell). 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Mansfield  became  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  on  January  3.  1961,  the  same  day 
that  I  first  took  my  oath  of  oflSce  as  U.S. 
Senator. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  courtesy, 
consideration,  and  friendship  which  the 
majority  leader  extended  to  me  as  a 
brand  new  Member  of  this  body.  And 
each  year  that  I  have  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate has  deepened  my  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  Mike  Mansfield.  He  is  honest — 
with  himself  as  well  as  others;  he  is  fair 
and  even-handed,  and,  perhaps  most  Im- 
portant to  the  work  of  the  Senate,  he  has 
an  imfailing  ability  to  find  a  way  for  the 
Senate  to  work  its  will  on  even  the  most 
controversial  of  Issues. 

In  serving  the  Senate  so  well,  Senator 
Mansfield  serves  also  our  entire  Nation. 
His  is  a  voice  of  reason  that  is  heard  and 
heeded  not  only  in  the  Senate  but  also 
throughout  our  coimtry.  He  Is  sparse,  too, 
in  the  use  of  his  voice.  In  fact,  he  Is  one 
of  the  few  of  us  who  never  lapses  Into 
loquaciousness. 

To  change  ideas  into  events  and  to  help 
people  is  the  proper  purstilt  of  all  of  us 
in  politics.  But  in  achieving  these  ends, 
Senator  Mansfield  excels. 

Finally,  it  is  as  a  man,  as  a  gentleman, 
that  I  have  come  most  to  respect  our 
majority  leader.  His  word  is  his  bond. 
His  honor  Is  Irreproachable.  His  faith 
and  trust  in  the  Senate  are  complete — 
and  are  fairly  returned  by  our  trust  and 
faith  in  him. 

There  Is  no  man  in  our  Nation,  much 
less  In  this  Chamber,  whom  I  would 
rather  see  as  majority  leader  than  Mike 
Mansfield,  and  I  pray  that  he  may  long 
continue  to  occupy  this  position. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  . 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  rise  to  address  the  Chair,  the  feelings 
of  my  heart  fiow  toward  the  occupant  of 
the  first  seat  on  the  right  of  the  center 
aisle. 

This  extraordinary  man  took  his  first 
oath  of  oflice  in  the  Senate  on  January  3, 
1953;  he  was  reelected  in  1958  and  1964; 
he  became  the  majority  whip  in  1957  and 
the  majority  leader  In  1961,  serving  in 
that  capacity  to  date.  During  this  un- 
usual tenure.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
be  a  Member  of  this  body;  I  have  known 


our  occupant  well;  I  am  a  humbler  and 
better  man  through  this  association. 

He  is  a  sentle  man  as  well  as  a  gentle- 
man. He  is  fairminded.  Without  diluting 
the  tenets  of  his  own  beliefs,  he  is  fair 
to  his  adversaries  as  well  as  his  friends. 
With  this  man  one  may  disagree  vio- 
lently, but  one  never  feels  anger  or  re- 
sultant rancor. 

I  well  remember  his  remark,  when  he 
took  over  the  leadership,  that  though  he 
may  be  the  leader,  he  was  only  one  of  96 
Senators.  His  humility  enshrouds  those 
around  him,  quieting,  soothing,  and 
gentling  raw  nerves.  With  compassion  he 
consoles  friend  and  foe  alike.  He  Is  a 
builder  of  men  and  ideals.  He  Is  in  fact 
a  Senator's  Senator. 

His  brand  is  on  this  Chamber  and  on 
his  colleagues.  The  diverse  beliefs  of  the 
99  other  legislators  who  make  up  this 
body  cause  us  to  suppwrt  different  causes 
and  to  follow  various  banners.  I  am  cer- 
tain, however,  that  every  man  here  would 
be  proud  to  wear  an  "I  Like  Mike,"  but- 
ton every  day. 

As  a  committee  chairman,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  sensitivity  with  which  this 
man  handles  the  legislative  reins  of  the 
Senate.  We  have  had  many  differences 
throughout  the  years,  and  I  can  tell  this 
Chamber  that  he  catches  more  Judiciary 
flies  with  his  honey  than  other  leaders 
have  with  their  vinegar — often  to  my 
chagrin.  Veritably,  this  is  a  man  to  go  to 
the  well  with. 

He  cherishes  our  Senate  traditions: 
though  in  a  position  of  power,  he  treats 
power  gingerly;  he  reveres  the  institu- 
tions of  the  other  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment; he  is  awed  and  abashed  at  the 
burdens  of  the  White  House:  ho  knows 
not  charisma  but  charisma  must  cer- 
tainly know  him. 

I  wish  this  man  well  and  Godspeed;  I 
am  honored  to  have  known  him.  for  he 
possesses  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  I 
praise  his  longivity  record  and  I  salute 
my  leader — Michael  J.  Mansfield  of 
Montana. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church). 

A    MAN    ADMIPED 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  compU- 
ments  may  be  brief.  Mine  shall  be— in 
keeping  with  the  sparse,  succinct,  well- 
knit  speaking  style  of  Mike  Mansfield, 
whom  we  honor  today.  I  do  hope,  how- 
ever, that  my  words  will  convey  to  our 
"Iron  MncE"  the  deep  respect  In  which 
I  hold  him.  both  as  a  leader  and  as  a 
person. 

All  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
would  agree.  I  am  sure,  that  Mike  Mans- 
field has  the  patience  of  Job,  the  per- 
sistence of  Hercules,  and  the  strength  of 
Atlas.  His  sincerity  of  purpose  and  his 
steadfastness  under  pressure  are  two 
conspicuous  traits  that  Impressed  me 
when  I  entered  the  Senate  14  years  ago. 
His  kindness  to  newcomers  is  one  that 
Senators  will  always  treasure. 

He  has  served,  I  am  told,  as  majority 
leader  for  9  years  and  165  days.  By  my 
calculations  that  totals  more  than  3,450 
days  during  which  he  has  borne  the  bur- 
den of  leadership.  His  legislative  days  are 
kaleidoscopic  ones,  consisting  of  thou- 
sands of  assigned  chores,  dictated  mes- 


sages, knowledge  applied,  legislative 
battles  orchestrated,  directions  given 
and,  despite  the  bruising  political  strug- 
gle, objectives  sought  and  attained. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
99  Senators— persons  of  assertive  views 
and  not  without  idiosyncrasies— have 
disappointed  Mike  Mansfield.  I  think 
we  may  have  on  occasion.  Nevertheless, 
on  this  day  we  can  perhaps  help  make 
his  difficult  task  a  bit  lighter  by  pausing 
from  our  legislative  work  long  enough  to 
say  "thank  you." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young). 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  my  friend  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  for 
yielding  to  me.  It  is  with  pleasure  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  defer- 
ence and  devotion  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana,  a  great  American,  a 
great  leader,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, a  marvelous  human  being.  His 
qualities  of  leadership  have  been  well 
and  amply  expressed  by  Senators  who 
have  preceded  me  today.  There  is  little 
that  I  can  add  to  their  praise. 

However,  I  recall  a  speech  Mike 
Mansfield  made  a  few  years  ago  in 
which  he  recaUed  the  years  when  as  a 
yoimg  man  he  labored  in  the  mines  of 
Montana.  He  spoke  of  how  before  dyna- 
mite was  exploded  to  disgorge  the  cop- 
per, the  miners  yelled.  "Tap  'er  light." 
He  related  how  this  phrase,  meaning 
"Take  it  easy"  or  "Play  it  soft."  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  folklore  and  lan- 
guage of  his  State.  Perhaps  that  expres- 
sion "Tap  'er  light"  most  succinctly 
characterizes  this  great  leader  from  the 
West.  A  man  of  great  force,  energy,  abil- 
ity and  intelligence,  he  has  always 
"tapped  'er  Ught"  in  applying  those 
qualities  to  problems  confronting  him- 
self and  the  Nation. 

As  those  with  whom  he  has  engaged 
in  legislative  combat  well  know,  beneath 
his  calmness,  his  gentleness,  and  his  pa- 
tience, there  is  a  quality  of  great  per- 
sonal and  moral  courage.  At  14  years  of 
age  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  World 
War  I.  and  subsequently  enlisted  in  the 
U.S.  Army  and  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  He 
further  forged  his  qualities  of  leadership 
when  in  his  youth  he  worked  in  the 
mines,  and  by  pulling  himself  up  by  his 
own  bootstraps  later  achieved  university 
bachelor  of  arts  and  master  of  arts  de- 
grees He  went  on  to  become  a  professor 
at  Montana  State  University,  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  10 
years,  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
more  than  18  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  assistant  majority  leader  for  4  years. 
Years  ago,  I  served  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  him  and  came  to 
admire  him  then.  And  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  serve  with  him  in  the  Senate 
for  nearly  12  years.  He  has  been  majority 
leader  in  the  Senate  since  January  1961. 
He  Is  truly  a  self-made  man. 

Few  people  are  bom  leaders.  Leader- 
ship Is  achieved  by  ability  and  by  a 
willingness  to  accept  responsibility;  by 
getting  along  with  people;  by  an  open 
mind,  and  a  clear  head  in  times  of  stress. 
The  greatest  asset  in  leadership  is  cour- 


age. Cowards  never  lead.  Leadership  re- 
quires tact,  fairness,  and  confidence. 
Leadership  implies  consideration  of  those 
who  follow.  It  requires  communication 
that  works  both  ways— from  the  bottom 
up,  as  well  as  from  the  top  down. 

Mike  Mansfield  has  all  of  these  qual- 
ities in  abimdance  and  throughout  the 
years  has  displayed  them  profusely  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  Nation.  He 
understands  the  problems  of  those  he 
leads.  I  can  truly  say— as  I  know  all 
Senators  can— that  he  has  never  once 
asked  me  to  take  a  position  that  he  knew 
would  be  in  conflict  with  my  responsibil- 
ities to  the  people  of  my  State  or  with 
my  conscience. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  has  passed 
through  many  trying  times.  However, 
not  since  the  ClvU  War  have  Americans 
been  more  sorely  divided  than  we  are 
today.  I  am  confident  that  with  the 
grace  of  God  we  shall  emerge  from  this 
precarious  era  successfully  and  with  re- 
newed greatness  and  vigor.  When  his- 
torians of  the  future  recount  our  times, 
it  is  certain  that  they  will  write  that 
America  was  blessed  with  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
the  hands  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfieu). 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  .  ^     ,  ^v. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  RepubUcan  leader  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr  President,  on  last  Tuesday.  June 
23  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  made  an  elo- 
quent and  memorable  address  In  the  Sen- 
ate in  which  he  praised  the  servic^  of 
our  distinguished  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator MIKE  Mansfield. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  gave  a  most  In- 
teresting history  of  the  offi^esof  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  in  the  Sen- 
ate He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  June  18.  Senator  Mansfkld  had  sur- 
passed the  previous  record  fo^  \or^^f 
in  service  as  majority  leadeT  in  the  Sen- 
ate held  by  Senator  Alben  Barkley.  later 
to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United  States^ 
Since  I  was  in  the  Chamber  at  that 
time.  I  took  the  opportumty  of  makmg 
remarks  expressing,  all  too  inadequately, 
the  high  regard  and  the  great  respect  and 
^Smiiation  I  have  for  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  able  Senator  from 
Montana.  Senator  Mike  Mansfieu). 
As  I  said  on  Tuesday: 
I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  wid  ap- 
piicTation  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  west  Virginia  for  the  fine  remarks 
he  has  made  about  the  service  of  our 
dklnguished  majority  leader.  I  aKO- 
clate  myself  with  the  remarks  he  las 

'"l  too.  congratulate  and  salute  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  the  able  and 
dedicated  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  on  ^vlng  P^Jf^^  ^^^I 
ord  of  the  late  Senator  Alben  Barkley 
for  longevity  of  service  In  the  position  of 
the  majority  leader,  he  now  hajring  at- 
tained a  length  of  service  greater  than 
Senator  Barkley's  record  of  9  years  and 

165  days.  .     *k     rr « 

It  was  not  until  I  came  to  the  UjS. 

Senate  in  January  1969  that  I  had  the 
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pleasure  of  meeting  Senator 
but  since  then  I  have  been 
pressed  by  his  ability,  sincerity, 
cation.  He  has  been  extremely 
impartial.    We   have   not   alw4ys 
alike,  and  I  suppose,  if  a  label 
applied  to  the  majority  leader, 
have  to  be  classed  as  a  liberal, 
if  a  label  were  applied  to  me 
probably  be  that  of  conservat 

Nevertheless,  whether  I 
with  Senator  Mansfield  or 
alwajs  found  him  to  be  most 
always  found  him  to  give  each 
controversy  an  opportunity  to 
and  to  present  its  case  before 
On  at  least  two  occasions 
from  Montana  cast  votes  wltli 
agreed  wholeheartedly.  Very 
recall  the  first  such  vote.  It 
January  of  1969. 1  believe  it  to 
the  most  important  vote  that 
taken  in  the  Senate  during  the 
gress.  That  was  the  vote  on 
by  the  distinguished  senior 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  from  a 
Vice  President  Humphrey. 

The   then   Vice  President 
that,  at  the  ojjening  session 
gress,  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  could  apply  cloture  to 
a  motion  to  amend  the  rules; 
than  a  majority  did  vote  to  ap^ly 
to  the  debate  on  that  motion 
the  rules. 

The  then  Vice  President  niletl 
cloture  motion  had  carried 
than  a  majority  had  voted  in 
An  appeal  was  taken  from  thd 
the  Chair  and  I  remember 
vote,  I  was  impressed  very 
Senator  Mansfield,  the 
er  of  the  Senate,  voted  to 
Democratic  Vice  President 
which,  in  my  opinion,  was  deafly 
ous.  The  Senate  did  overrule 
of  the  Chair  on  the  cloture 
cut  off  debate  on  the  motion 
the  rules  to  provide  for 
three-fifths   vote  of   a   quorum 
Senators  present. 

That  vote  by  the  distinguish^ 
from  Montana  impressed  me 
Then  again  on  the  Stennis 
which  sought  to  achieve 
the  application  of  Federal 
guidelines   for   desegregation 
schools  throughout  the  coimtry 
important  amendment,  we  foupd 
tinguished  Seriator  from 
in  favor  of  the  amendment 
guished  majority  leader  vot«^ 
victions,  and  lets  the  chlpis 
they  will. 

The  majority  leader  of  the 
I  found  when  I  came  here 
flow  of  legislation  to  be 
the    Senate.    That,    of 
him  the  most  powerful  sing 
But  in  my  observation,  that 
not  been  misused  by  the 
tn  a  single  instance,  becaus^ 
receives  an  opportimity  to 
everyone  gets  an  opportunity 
bill  considered  by  the  Senate  i 
the  calendar. 

I  also  appreciate  very  mucl , 
ence  of  the  distinguished 
West  Virginia  to  some  of  the 
tors  of  the  past  who  have 
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ocratic  leaders  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He 
referred  to  one  of  my  distingxiished  pred- 
ecessors as  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alabama,  when  he  mentioned  the  great 
and  able  Senator  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 
of  Alabama,  who,  I  might  add,  not  only 
served  as  Democratic  leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  prior  to  that  time  had  served  as 
Democratic  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  the  House  and  Senate  he 
was  a  recognized  authority  on  tariff  laws 
and  taxation  and  in  both  1912  and  1924 
was  a  leading  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President.  He  is 
remembered  as  a  great  statesman.  A  well- 
known  incident  in  his  political  career  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  1924  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention— back  before  the  days 
of  amplifying  systems  as  we  know  them 
now — the  then  Governor  of  Alabama, 
W.  W.  Brandon,  throughout  the  103  bal- 
lots cast  at  that  convention,  in  a  thun- 
dering voice,  cast  the  votes  of  the  Ala- 
gama  delegation  in  that  convention  as 
"Alabama  casts  24  votes  for  Oscar  W. 
Underwood." 

Senator  Underwood,  when  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  owned  and  resided  at  the 
estate  near  Mount  Vernon  known  as 
Woodlawn.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
Senators  in  the  history  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  am  proud  to  occupy  the  seat  in  the 
class  of  which  Senator  Underwood  was 
a  Member. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
majority  leader  now  has  the  record  of 
having  served  longer  in  that  position 
than  any  other  Senator  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  I  predict  that  he 
will  be  reelected  as  majority  leader— 
and  I  use  this  word  advisedly — when  the 
92d  Congress  meets  in  January  of  next 
year. 

So  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
able  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  regarding 
our  outstanding  majority  leader. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington fMr.  Jackson  >. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  add  to  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  here  this  afternoon 
In  praise  of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  might  observe  that  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore)  and  I  are  the  only 
two  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
served  during  the  entire  term  of  Senator 
Mansfield  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate. 

During  this  time  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  him  not  only  as  a  man 
but  also  as  a  Representative,  as  a  Sen- 
ator, and  as  a  leader. 

We  have  worked  together  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  problems  of 
mutual  concern  and  Interest,  especially 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

We  all  know  about  the  character  of 
this  man.  Mike  Mansfield  Is  a  kindly 
man.  always  a  gentleman,  a  selfless 
individual.  If  there  is  any  meaning  to 
modesty,  Mike  Mansfield  more  than 
most  other  individuals  Is  entitled  to  that 
descriptive  term. 

Having  said  this.  Mr.  President,  let  no 
one  get  the  Impression  that  Mike  Mans- 


field is  not  a  strong,  determined  man. 
Behind  his  kindly  approach  and  Interest 
In  the  well-being  of  all  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  as  well  as  his  deep  concern  for 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  there 
Is  a  dedicated  determination  to  stand  by 
his  deep-seated  convictions,  whatever  the 
issue  may  be.  This  quality  of  firmness 
obviously  comes  from  his  great  integrity 
as  an  Individual. 

We  could  not  deny  the  fact  that  In  the 
Senate  from  time  to  time  we  have  our 
disagreements.  But  Mike  Mansfield  is 
a  genius  at  being  able  to  disagree  with 
you  without  being  disagreeable.  More 
than  any  other  leader  I  have  ever  served 
imder.  In  either  the  House  or  the  Senate, 
he  has  an  absolute  genius  for  being  able 
to  work  his  will  to  get  a  program  through, 
without  leaving  battle  scars  In  this 
Chamber. 

Mike  Mansfield's  record  as  a  majority 
leader  has  covered  a  period  of  great  fer- 
ment and  turbulence  In  our  history;  and 
much  of  the  accomplishment  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  result  of  his  great  leadership. 
All  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  owe 
him,  and  the  coimtry  owes  him,  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  ability  to  bring  us  to- 
gether on  Issues  vital  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  MncE  Mansfield  at  this  mile- 
stone In  his  career,  which  marks  only  the 
first  period  In  his  on-going  leadership  of 
all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  as  of 
last  week.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  had 
served  the  U.S.  Senate  as  majority  leader 
longer  than  any  man  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  In  this  body  of  100  complex, 
independent  men,  this  record  Is  a  great 
tribute  to  his  sensitivity  and  leadership. 
His  decade  as  majority  leader  has  been 
an  exciting  one.  filled  with  upheaval  and 
change.  Thanks  largely  to  his  leadership, 
the  Senate  has  kept  pace  with  these  rapid 
and  almost  dizzying  changes  by  enacting 
an  unprecedented  number  of  landmark 
pieces  of  legislation. 

It  was  particularly  appropriate  that 
only  a  few  days  ago,  the  President  signed 
a  bill  giving  18-year-olds  the  right  to 
vote.  This  legislation  would  not  have 
been  passed  without  the  guidance  and 
support  of  the  majority  leader. 

In  times  such  as  these,  emotions  often 
run  high  and  differences  of  opinion  can 
become  dangerously  divisive,  yet,  Senator 
Mansfield's  special  sense  of  fairness  has 
harmonized  disparate  beliefs.  His  firm 
commitment  to  what  he  believes  Is  right 
coupled  with  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of 
patience  and  understanding  of  his  fellow 
Senators,  has  made  possible  a  truly  im- 
pressive record  of  legislative  accomplish- 
ment. 

These  accomplishments  include  three 
major  acts  extending  the  protection  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  our  black 
citizens,  expansion  of  aid  to  education, 
the  establishment  of  extensive  manpower 
training  programs,  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  the  passage  of  medi- 
care and  medicaid. 

It  is  indicative  of  Senator  Mansfield's 
statesmanship  and  sensitivity  that  he 
would  be  among  the  first  to  recognize  the 
needs  of  the  whole  Nation  and  then  take 
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a  strong  role  in  fulfilling  them  through 

^  AS  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  Mike  Mansfield  has 
taken  the  lead  in  reestablishmg  the 
powers  of  Congress  in  the  difficult  field 
of  international  relations.  Mikes  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  affairs  In  the  Par  East  Is  unsur- 
passed In  the  Senate. 

In  the  process  of  these  accomphsh- 
ments,  no  other  Senator  has  earned  the 
level  of  respect  and  admiration  that  is 
accorded  to  Senator  Mansfield  from 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 
Whether  on  his  side  or  another,  each 
Senator  knows  that  the  actions  of  the 
majority  leader  will  be  wholly  based  on 
the  principles  of  integrity  and  fairness. 
One  is  tempted  to  talk  at  length  about 
Mike  Mansfield  but  verbosity  would  be 
a  particularly  inappropriate  tribute  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Throughout  the  last  decade,  Mke 
Mansfield  has  been  quietly,  yet  firmly 
effective.  We  are  aU  acutely  aware  of  the 
great  contributions  he  has  made  both  to 
the  Senate  and  our  country  as  majority 
leader  I,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Senator  Mansfield  upon 
reaching  a  great  mUestone  and  to  thanK 
him  for  the  effective  and  selfless  leader- 
ship he  has  provided  to  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation.  ^    ^.      ., 

Mr  President,  I  yield  next  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Gore)  .  ...         u    .4. 
Mr  <30RE.  Mr.  President,  throughout 
my  service  as  a  Representative  and  as  a 
Senator.  It  has  been  by  privilege  to  be 
the  colleague  of  the  distinguished  semor 
Senator    from    MonUna,    our    beloved 
majority  leader.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  be  in  his  home  town  in  Montana, 
which  he  loves,  to  visit  the  institution  in 
which  he  taught,  to  speak  with  the  peo- 
ple m  his  State  whom  he  serves,  to  walk 
in  the  paths  which  this  man  has  trod. 

Mr  President,  his  tracks  I  cannot 
reach.  His  tracks  are  the  strides  of  a 
giant  of  the  mountains,  a  giant  in  intel- 
lect, in  good  will,  m  feUowshlp.  In  love 
of  his  fellowman. 

These  qualities  were  recognized  early 
In  his  career— not  just  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  In  Uie  gold 
mines,  In  the  Marine  Corps,  In  the  class- 
room as  a  student  and  as  a  teacher,  as 
a  Representative  and  as  a  leader  of  our 
great  Nation. 

What  manner  of  man  is  this  that 
stands  so  taU  amongst  us,  tiiat  bestows 
upon  each  of  us.  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, conservative  or  liberal,  irrespec- 
tively, an  effection,  who  Inspires  m  each 
of  us  a  devotion  and  a  respect. 

He  is  a  man  of  kindness  and  himuuty, 
of  understanding  and  compassion,  of 
vision  and  of  courage,  of  leadership  po- 
tential par  excellance.  .  ^  .  .  ,„„^„^ 
What  manner  of  leader  is  he?  A  leader 
of  conscience,  a  leader  for  tiie  good  of  aU, 
a  leader  of  patriotism. 

What  manner  of  patriotism  does  he 
exemplify?  A  broad  concept,  a  concept  of 
patriotism  tiiat  embraces  not  narrow 
chauvinism,  but  the  love  of  humamty.  of 
his  feUowman.  of  his  State,  of  his  coun- 
try, and  of  the  world. 
MncE  Mansfield  exemplifies  the  stat- 


ure the  statesmanship.  Uie  dream,  and 
the' aspiration  which  makes  tills  country 
great.  He  does  not  drive,  he  leads;  he 
does  not  command,  he  persuades;  and 
m  all  this  he  has  the  power  of  accom- 
phshment  given  to  but  few  men 

As  a  spokesman  for  this  body,  as  a 
spokesman  for  his  party,  but  more  Im- 
portantiy  as  a  spokesman  for  the  tree- 
dom  of  his  country  which  he  cherishes, 
his  voice  rings  clear  and  is  magnified 
and  reverberates  in  the  receptive  hearts 
of  his  feUow  Americans. 

To  serve  with,  to  support,  to  follow,  to 
adore  and  admire  Mike  Mansfield  for  a 
long  period  of  time  has  been  my  Pleasure 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  have  the  privUege  of  sharing  in 
the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
occasion  and  to  have  this  opportuiuty  of 
paying  tribute  to  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  who  Is  today  one  of  the 
outstanding  statesmen  and  leaders  In 

our  Nation.  ,  ,  „„ 

I  am  now  serving  the  28tii  year  of  my 
tenure  In  the  Senate.  I  have  served,  I 
believe,  under  five  other  Democratic  ma- 
jority leaders  In  tiie  Senate:  the  late 
and  beloved  Alben  W.  Barkley,  of  Ken- 
tucky, ttie  Honorable  Scott  Lucas  of  n- 
imols,  the  Honorable  Ernest  W.  Mc- 
Farland,  of  Arizona,  the  Honorable  Ljm- 
don  B.  Johnson,  who  later  became  Pres- 
ident of  Uie  United  States,  and  now  un- 
der our  present  distinguished  and  able 
leader.  Mike  Mansfield. 

This  is  quite  an  honor  that  he  nas 
achieved  in  having  served  longer  than 
any  other  leader  in  the  Senate.  I  caxi 
appreciate  in  a  small  measure  the  grat- 
itude he  must  feel  because  I  discovered 
last  year  that  I  had  served  longer  in  the 
Senate  than  had  any  other  Senator  from 
my  State,  a  record  I  had  never  hoped 
to  achieve  and  one  I  really  did  not  know 
that  I  was  achieving  untU  after  the 

fact 

To  serve  as  a  leader  in  this  body  for 
the  length  of  time,  so  ably,  so  valianUy, 
and  effectively  as  has  Mike  Mansfield 
is  an  honor  that  could  well  be  sought  and 
to  which  any  American  citizen  and  cer- 
tainly any  Senator  might  well  aspire  It 
is  one  for  which  I  am  sure  he  Is  grateful 
and  one  he  will  always  cherish. 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  served  under 
ottier  leaders  and  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  and  my  pleasure  to  always  re- 
spect and  admire  the  leadership  In  this 
b^-  and  It  has  been  a  joy  to  have  had 
the  feUowshlp  and  association  with  them 
and  to  work  with  them  In  trying  to  meet 
the  responslbUlties  that  are  incumbent 
on  those  of  us  who  serve  here. 

Of  aU  the  leaders  with  whom  I  have 
served,  all  of  them  great  men,  I  have 
served  with  none  who  was  more  consid- 
erate and  more  understanding;  I  have 
served  with  none  who  was  more  coop- 
erative and  helpful  when  the  oppor- 
tunity was  presented.  I  have  served  un- 
der no  leader  who  was  more  sincere  and 
more  dedicated  to  his  task  and  to  Uie 
principles  and  Ideals  upon  which  our 
Government  was  founded  and  upon 
which  our  liberties  rest. 

A  particular  tirait  that  I  admire  so 
much  in  Senator  Mansfield  in  the  per- 


formance of  his  duties  as  leader  is  that 
he  never  undertakes  to  apply  what  could 
be  termed  "pressure,"  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  "arm  twisting,"  to  influence 
a  voto  of  his  colleagues.  Instead,  Mike 
Mansfield  employs  the  persuasion  of 
logic  and  reason  to  influence  others.  I 
have  never  known  him  to  reflect  or  mani- 
fest the  least  resentment  toward  any 
Member  of  this  body,  particularly  any 
Democrat  who  might  disagree  and  who 
might  voto  contrary  to  the  position  of 
the  leadership  on  a  given  issue.  He  re- 
spects others  and  their  right  and  pre- 
rogative to  disagree  with  him. 

In  fact,  I  have  fovmd  Senator  Mans- 
field, as  the  leader,  to  be  a  person  with 
whwn,  when  I  did  disagree  with  him, 
I  could  disagree  with  him  most  pleasant- 
ly and  when,  as  in  most  cases,  I  could 
wholeheartedly  support  and  foUow  his 
leadership,  I  could  do  it  with  much  en- 
thusiasm and  confidence. 

Mr  President.  I  say  in  conclusion  that 
my  experience  In  the  Senate  and  my 
service  has  been  greaUy  enriched  and 
my  labors  have  been  more  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  by  reason  of  having  served 
under  and  worked  with  such  an  able  and 
effective  leader  as  Mike  Mansfield,  a 
man  who  has  the  admiration  of  every 
Member  of  this  body  because  of  his  abU- 
Ity  to  Influence  and  to  command  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  of  those  with 
wh(Hn  he  labors. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  with  my  coUeaguea 
here  today  in  paying  deserved  respect 
and  tribute  to  this  great  American. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coop- 

er) 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  Senator  Mmi  Mansfield. 
wherever  he  may  be  Just  now,  although 
appreciative  of  the  tributes  which  he  so 
richly  deserves,  nevertheless  Is  rather 
embarrassed,  for  one  of  the  most  certain 
qualities  of  Senator  Mansfield  Is  his 

modesty.  _,^ 

His  simplicity  and  integrity  are  ex- 
pressed in  everything  he  does  and  every- 
thing he  says,  I  may  say,  in  his  faith. 

Today  he  is  being  honored  because 
he  has  served  longer  than  any  othCT 
leader  of  the  majority.  He  now  served 
longer  than  my  fellow  Kentucklan.  the 
late  Senator  Alben  Barkley. 

Senator  MAHsmtLD  is  a  leader  not  only 
of  his  party,  but  he  is  a  leader  in  ttie 
Senate.  He  is  a  leader  in  the  Senate  be- 
cause he  is  a  man  of  his  word,  a  man  ol 
integrity,  a  man  who  Is  fair  and  Just. 

It  is  only  natural  that  other  qualities 
attend  him— quaUties  of  mind  and 
heart,  of  conviction,  of  firmness,  and  of 
honor.  Many  of  us  have  recognlied  his 
strain  of  poetry  when  he  has  spoken  of 
his  State  of  Montana  and  when  we  heard 
him  speak  in  the  Rotunda  at  the  memo- 
rial service  for  the  late  President  John 
F  Kennedy.  He  deserves  with  his  wife. 
Maureen,  the  honor  of  the  Senate  and 
the  coimtry. 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  vrith  Senator  Mansfield,  of 
knowing  him,  and  I  value  greatly  his 
friendship. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  now 

to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  . 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
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I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the  plau  iits  for 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montaia.  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Mike 
Mansfield. 

In  this  body  of  competitive  aid  fre- 
quentlv  sharply  diversive  intere5;s.  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  maintain  cordial 
relaUons  with  our  colleagues,  sor  letimes 
even  \^-ithin  the  same  State. 

But  MiKi  Mansfield  has  that  )readth 
of  human  character,  that  uns  lakable 
sense  of  fairness,  and  a  demorstrated 
capacity  for  honesty  and  integrity  that 
has  won  for  him  through  the  years  the 
respect  and  support  of  his  collea  gues  in 

this  body.  .  ^     v,  .  ^,, 

All  who  know  Mike  appreciate  hat  his 
word  is  not  given  lightly  and  ttiat  lus 
word,  once  given,  can  be  dependdd  upon 
like  the  nigged  granite  peaks  of  his 
native  Montana. 

This  outpouring  of  bipartisar  praise 
and  support  is  deep  and  sincere  oecaiise 
MncE  the  political  leader  is  fi-st  and 
foremost  a  dependable  friend,  a  i  talwart 
man   and  a  Senator's  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yi  eld  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr  Dole'  . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say. 
as  a  junior  Member  of  this  bods ,  that  I 
have  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  ^ntana, 
the  majority  leader,  Mike  Mansfield. 

When  one  first  comes  to  this  august 
body  he  is  impressed  by  various  Mem- 
bers—for various  reasons.  Fieslimen 
Members,  both  RepubUcans  and  Demo- 
crats were  impressed  by  Senato  ■  Mans- 
field because  of  his  sincerity,  his  candor, 
and  for  the  many  kindnesses  ar  d  cour- 
tesies extended  to  us  as  freshmen  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  can  recaU  a  number 
of  personal  instances  in  which  Senator 
Mansfield  has  been  helpful  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  can  say,  on  be- 
half of  all  the  freshmen  Membei  s  of  the 
Senate,  that  we  appreciate  and  we  re- 
spect leaders  like  Senator  Mansi  ield. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana on  establishing  the  record  for  the 
longest  continual  service  as  a  majority 
leader.  I  hope  this  record  wlUj  be  ex- 
tended at  least  for  a  few  month*  longer. 
and  that  in  the  months  ahead  tt  e  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  will  hsve  even 
more  success  than  in  the  past. 

Let  me  say,  in  closing,  that  it  1  las  been 
an  honor  and  a  privUege  to  se-ve  as  a 
junior  Member  of  this  body  under  the 
leadership  and  guidance  of  a  iian  like 
Senator  M.\HsrixLO. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distingxiished  Senator  from  (k)lorado 
iMr.  Allott^  . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  old  saying  that  it  takes  all  tinds  of 
people  to  make  a  world.  When  or  e  thinks 
of  great  leaders,  I  am  afraid  one  is  often 
prone  to  think  in  his  mind  of  pe  iple  who 
bluster  into  a  room  and  speak  in  deep, 
ponderous  voices,  and  domirate  the 
scene— at  least  with  their  wods.  But 
that  is  not  true  of  the  man  whoi  a  we  are 
honoring  this  afternoon.  We  lave  set 
aside  this  hour  to  congratulate  Mike 
Mansfield  as  the  majority  leader  who 
ha.>  served  the  longest  in  that  ca  lacity  In 
the  history  of  the  Senate. 

My  words  shall  be  very  brief,  3Ut  they 
are  from  the  heart.  I  shall  always  re- 
member Senator  Mansfield  for  his  sin- 


cerity, his  intrinsic  honesty,  and  the  fact 
that  during  his  conduct  as  leader  of  the 
Senate,  his  word  has  always  been  good 
under  any  circimistances. 

There  have  been  many  times  when 
people  make  agreements  and  then  later, 
because  of  pressures  from  some  source  or 
another,  they  are  prone  to  modify  or  put 
a  diflferent  meaning  on  the  words  they 
used  when  the  agreement  was  entered 
into.  There  have  been  times  when  such 
situations  were  presented  to  Senator 
Mansfield,  and  if  there  ever  was  a  ques- 
tion, he  always  resolved  the  question  in 
favor  of  keeping  the  agreements  in  the 
way  and  in  the  manner  the  person  with 
whom  he  made  an  agreement  thought  it 
was  meant  to  be. 

I  know  of  nothing  greater  that  can  be 
said  of  a  man  than  that  he  has  con- 
ducted the  leadership  of  the  Senate— 
which  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  try- 
ing of  positions — in  a  way  that  clearly 
shows  his  sincerity  and  his  complete 
honesty.  These  great  personal  attributes 
are  constantly  reflected  in  the  manner  In 
which  Senator  Mansfield  has  always 
kept  agreements  with  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  respected  them  when  he 
made  those  agreements. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  we  have 
had  him.  I  want  to  join  our  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  Mike  Mans- 
field and  congratulating  him  on  his 
service. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  minor j-y  lead- 
er, I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished assistant  minority  leader  for  af- 
fording me  this  opportunity  to  pay  re- 
spect to  a  great  Senator  and  a  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  majority  in  the 
Senate. 

As  many  of  our  colleagues  have  done, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  my  re- 
spects and  to  say  this  accolade  to  a  man 
who  richly  deserves  it  for  his  dlstin- 
giiished  service  to  the  Senate. 

I  have  known  him  from  the  first  day 
I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  knew  him  as 
majority  leader  when  the  late  Senator 
Dlrksen  was  minority  leader.  I  knew 
him  as  one  who  forged  a  close  relation- 
ship in  the  "joint  leaderships"  and  pro- 
vided great  strength  for  the  combined 
good  of  the  Senate  and  its  programs. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  done  what  no 
other  person  before  him  has  done  In 
serving  this  length  of  time  as  majority 
leader:  but  he  has  done  much,  much 
more.  He  has  set  a  tone  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Senate,  for  the  dispatch  of  its  af- 
fairs, and  for  the  handling  of  its  require- 
ments in  difflcult,  tedious  times.  He  has 
served  under  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  with  equal  dedication 
to  duty.  He  is  to  be  commended  on  this 
anniversary  occasion,  and  I  am  plea."ed 
to  add  my  accolade  to  those  of  our  col- 
leagues on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  GRIFI'TN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis)  . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
untrue  to  myself  if  I  did  not  join  in  this 
praise  of  our  distinguished  friend,  the 
majority  leader.  Senator  MncE  Mans- 
field of  Montana. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Sen- 


ator Mansfield  since  that  day  when  he 
was  sworn  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  January  1943. 

Mike  Mansfield's  service  as  majority 
leader  of  this  body  stands  out  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  the  least  of  which  is  the 
number  of  years  he  has  served.  The  mere 
passing  of  time  itself  is  net  an  over- 
whelming tribute  in  any  activity:  it  is 
what  you  do  while  the  time  passes.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  has  performed  his  job 
well.  He  has  been  a  patient,  understand- 
ing leader.  His  actions  are  never  irritat- 
ing. He  takes  into  accoimt  the  rights,  the 
wishes,  and  the  desires  of  every  other 
Senator,  and  from  that  point  tries  to 
work  out  the  program  of  the  Senate. 

Without  a  doubt,  he  experiences  many 
trying  times.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  that  the  majority  leader  has 
to  go  through  an  ordeal,  many  times,  in 
dealing  with  the  rest  of  us,  in  getting  the 
program  under  way,  and  in  advancing 
the  legislation. 

Yet,  throughout  all  of  this.  MncB 
Mansfield  is  a  perfect  gentleman,  with 
unfailing  and  unending  courtesy  and 
consideration  for  others.  His  grasp  of 
public  questions  and  his  understanding 
of  procedures  are  the  best.  I  am  happy  to 
be  among  those  who,  today,  go  on  record 
in  testifying  to  his  outstanding  service  as 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  one  who  has  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  Mike  Mansfield  for  the 
-^ast  18  years  I  am  proud  to  join  my  col- 
'  leagues  in  paying  tribute  to  this  man 
whom  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most 
able  majority  leaders  of  the  Senate  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving. 
The  most  required  characteristic  to 
successful  leadership  is  integrity,  and 
Mike  Mansfield  is  Mr.  Integrity.  Men 
may  agree  or  disagree  with  some  of  his 
decisions,  but  no  man  who  knows  him 
has  ever  questioned  the  fact  that  Mnci's 
word  is  his  bond  and  that  every  decision 
he  makes  is  in  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  best  interest  of  his  country. 

As  a  Senator  from  Montana.  Mike 
Mansfield  is  an  able  representative  of 
his  State's  interests.  The  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  salutes  this  man  as  aa 
able  representative  of  his  party.  His  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  salute  him  as  one 
of  its  most  highly  respected  Members, 
and  I  salute  Mdce  Mansfield  as  a  great 
American  and  a  man  I  am  proud  to  call 

a  friend.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
list  of  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
is  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming 'Mr.  Hansen)  ,  but  I  do  not  see  him 
here  at  the  moment.  The  next  one  on  the 
list  is  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  .  I  yield  now  to  him. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  what  makes 
an  effective  Senator  and  leader?  In  quiet 
moments  that  is  what  all  of  us  have  asked 
ourselves.  For  the  answers  we  have  but 
to  look  to  the  majority  leader:  a  man 
of  principle  and  Integrity,  a  man  of  quiet 
resoluteness,  a  master  of  the  legislative 
process — and  a  friend  of  imfailing  per- 
sonal loyalty. 
His  bold  and  Imaginative  imderstand- 
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ing  of  a  political  system  that  often  seems 
to  defy  mastery  and  generate  only  irus- 
Sation  was  brought  clearly  into  f ocu^ 
5St  a  week  ago.  The  House  had  passed 
the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
And  included  In  it  was  the  provision  for 
the  18-year-old  vote.  opnatP 

As  I  noted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  day.  the  credit  for  that  achievemen 
belongs  to  the  majority  leader.  But,  ol 
perhaps  greater  significance  today  as 
we  paVtribute  to  Senator  Mansfield  « 
what  that  provision  on  the  18-year-old 
vote  said  about  his  leadership. 

When  the  suggestion  was  made,  i  was 
reluctant  to  attach  that  Proposal  to  the 
voting  rights  extension.  I  could  see  aU 
sorts  of  hazards  and  began  to  speak  and 
voice  caution  and  reservation  about  it. 

I  had  not  finished  three  paragraphs 
before  the  majority  leader  anno^nf^J 
without  any  adjectives  and  m  about  two 
Tentences  that  he  thought  it  ^a^a  great 
idea  and  that  it  was  going  to  go  on  the 

''^e  had  in  that  short  time  determined 
with  pointblank  accuracy  that  the  18- 
year-old  vote  could  be  approved  by  both 
bodies  That  is  boldness  and  creative 
SStfcs  at  its  finest.  An<l.  t^f  ff^^j^^^3^ 
was  accomplished  is  a  tribute  to  his  skm 
as  a  legislator  and  to  his  hard  work  on 
behalf  of  all  the  people. 

I  have  wondered  from  time  to  tune  as 
I  have  seen  that  firm  profile  rise  to  report 

with  those  sparsely  Ph^a^^/^"^^"^ 
how  an  artist  might  record  ^4IKE  Mans- 
field. To  catch  the  real  personality  he 
would  have  to  take  into  account  the 
moments  of  wry  humor,  the  flashes  of 
firm  determination,  and  that  genume 
sensitivity  to  people.  .     a^^  « 

Most  of  all.  he  would  have  to  find  a 
way  to  express  what  it  means  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  in  this  time  of  flaying, 
divisive  rhetoric  to  be  represented  by  a 
man  of  Mike  Mansfield's  calmness  and 
Sason.  we  are  fortunate  to  be  served  by 
his  leadership.  ,.^.        , 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  QUfUties  of 
which  mankind  is  in  perenniaUy  short 
supply  is  civility.  Yet  civility  is  an  abso- 
lutely essential  element  in  our  dealings 
with  one  another  if  the  measure  of  free- 
dom within  which  we  seek  to  live  is  to  be 
maintained.  .„ 

one  of  the  reason.^  that  young  people 
mav  tend  to  reject  civility  is  that  they 
have  ve^  few  examples  of  civil,  gentle 
men  making  any  dramatic  unpression  on 
the  community-  or  the  Nation. 

We  are  fortunate  that,  especially  when 
any  young  person  begins  to  despair  of 
^er  persilading  anyone  to  do  an^Jiiiig 
unless  he  first  hits  him  over  the  head, 
we  can  point  to  Mike  Mansfield  Here  is 
a  man  who  is  not  frightened  of  admitting 
Uiat  his  judgments  have  to  be  tentative 
about  a  great  many  things.  All  he^ is  do- 
ing of  course,  Ls  demonstratmg  wisdom 
b^use  most  of  the  things  we  are  asked 
to  pass  Judgment  upon  are  so  complex 
that  it  is  only  a  very  i°^P"i<if"f'.  f  [f°" 
indeed  who  would  jump  up  all  the  time 
and  announce   that   he   knows  exactly 
what  to  do. 

Senator  Mansfield  is  never  under  any 
compulsion  to  avoid  giving  an  answer 
such  as.  "I  do  not  know;  I  wiU  try  to 

find  out."  .  ^_    , 

So  we  can  point  the  concerned  Ameri- 


can youngster  to  Senator  Mansfield,  Mid 
suggest  that  one  need  not  be  shrill,  that 
certoinly  one  need  not  be  abusive  in 
order  to  be  persuasive  and  efrectu;e. 
Ultimate  power  Is  not  in  force  but  m 
ideas;  and  no  man  In  this  body  more 
clearly  exemplifies  his  clear  understand- 
ing that  our  survival  hinges  on  our  abil- 
ity to  develop  prudent  ideas,  responsive 
in  time  to  a  myriad  of  complex  problems 
that  trouble,  not  just  tiie  young  man  on 
the  campus,  but  all  of  us. 

Mike  Mansfield  is  indeed  a  gentle  man 
in  the  liberal  sense:  and,  together  with 
my  colleagues,  I  am  very  grateful  to  be 
permitted  the  opportunity  to  serve  with 
hLn  to  see  him.  and  to  draw  from  hun 
the  strength  that  comes  from  quiet  re- 
serve, thoughtfulness,  and  self -dlsci- 
pline^all  of  the  characteristics  that 
make  a  really  effective  leader,  but  which 
in  this  turomil  today,  we  tend  almost  to 
discount  as  unimportant,  as  almost 
handicaps.  .  ,      ... 

I  thank  the  people  of  Montana,  for  the 
people  of  Michigan  and  the  people  of  the 
country,  for  sending  Mike  Mansfield  to 

the  Senate.  . .     .    _     .  .j 

Mr    GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

now  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 

from  Maine.  . ,     . 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  tiie  richly  de- 
served tribute  to  the  majority  leader, 
who  is  a  model  of  understanding,  pa- 
tience, dignity,  tolerance,  and  even  em- 

^Si  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah.  (Mr.  Moss) . 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today  Sena- 
tor MANSFIELD  surpasses  aU  longevity 
records  for  senlce  as  majority  leader  in 
the  Senate.  „ 

I  would  say  Uiat  he  also  surpasses  all 
records  for  day-in,  day-out,  vear-ln. 
year-out  patience,  tolerance,  discem- 
Sit.  wisdom,  good  judgment,  ration- 
ality, and  balance. 

The  durabUity  of  Uiese  qualities  in  his 
leadership  has  not  only  made  these  last 
9  years  and  165  days  more  endurable  ^d 
rewarding  to  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
LtJ,  but  Uiey  have  been  a  bulwark  upwi 
which  has  been  buUt  ™uch  of  the  enor- 
mous legislative  accompli^ents  of 
these  years.  The  quiet  strength  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  contributed  much  to  the 
inner  stability  of  the  Nation  as  weU  as  to 
the  inner  stability  of  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  more  tiian  leadership  which 
he  has  given  us,  however,  in  tiie  Senate. 
It  has  been  a  recognition— almost  m  the 
manner  of  the  leader  of  a  constitutional 
government— of  the  problems  and  differ- 
ences of  those  of  us  who  are  a  member 
of  this  body,  and  the  regions  we  repre- 
sent. He  has  sensed  in  a  special  way 
that  dedicated  as  each  of  us  is  to  the 
welfare  of  tiie  country  as  a  whole,  we  all 
remain  close  to  Uie  land  and  history 
from  which  we  come.  He  understands 
the  stresses  and  strains  v,e  each  face. 
Without  tills  undeisunding— witiiout  a 
recognition  of  these  fecf.rs  and  a  nod 
in    their    dlrection-the    Senate    could 
never  have  gotten  on  so  well  as  it  has 
with  the  Nation's  business. 

There  Is  another  respect  in  wWch  i 
feel  Mike  Mansfield  has  served  both  the 
Senate  and  his  country  especially  well. 


He  has  been  masterful  in  assessing  the 
Nation's  ills  and  in  speaking  out  with 
power  and  eloquence  on  them.  He  never 
blasts  with  rhetoric,  but  discusses  an 
issue  with  calmness  and  candor. 

He  has  made  peace  in  Vietnam  his  first 
priority— and  his  statements  on  this,  and 
on  crime,  inflation,  student  discord,  and 
other  issues  of  the  day  have  aU  helped 
immensely  in  keeping  the  Nation  in- 
formed and  in  calming  pubhc  opinion  m 
times  of  tempest.  His  unflinching  con- 
fidence in  the  democratic  processes  is  one 
of  America's  great  assets. 

Mr  President,  I  appreciate  having  this 
opportunity  for  those  of  us  who  serve 
with  our  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
tiiank  him.  individuaUy  and  collectively, 
for  the  work  he  does  for  us  and  for  the 
country  every  day.  and  to  tell  him  how 
much  we  appreciate  him. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  moment  I  first  met  Mike  Mansfield, 
I  have  Uked  him,  and  have  been  im- 
pressed vfith  his  gentieness,  his  kindness, 
his  courtesy,  his  tolerance. 

I  happened  to  be  at  Mount  Vernon  on 
George  Washington's  Birthday  observ- 
ance, during  the  80th  Congress,  when  the 
customary  tributes  are  laid  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Father  of  our  Country.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  was  then  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  We  were  both 
there  to  carry  wreaths  on  behalf  of  pa- 
triotic groups  in  our  respective  States. 
There  had  been  a  heavy  snowfall  the 
night  before,  and  I  remember  distinctiy 
the  first  thing  I  saw  him  do  was  to  help 
an  embassador  from  one  of  our  South 
American  countries,  and  his  entourage, 
to  find  a  spot  where  they  could  stand 
without  being  in  deep  snow,  and  to  help 
them  get  with  their  floral  offerings  up  to 
the  tomb  of  George  Washington. 

From  that  time  to  this,  I  have  noted 
always  the  fact  that  patience  and  toler- 
ance and  cooperation  with  others  and 
gentie  courtesy  have  been  qualities 
which  always  showed  in  every  act  that 
I  have  seen  Mike  Mansfield  perform. 

It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  I  agree 
witii  him  always  or  he  with  me.  He  prob- 
ably has  been  right  in  these  disagree- 
ments more  often  than  I.  But  I  have 
noticed  this  wonderful  attitude  of  toler- 
ance and  of  gentieness  coupled,  how- 
ever, with  a  firmness  which  refused  to 
Yield  when  he  thought  that  a  certain 
course  of  action  was  right,  whether  that 
course  of  action  was  to  keep  us  from 
meeting  at  nights  or  on  occasion  to  in- 
sist that  we  meet  at  night.  Whatever  he 
thought  was  right  at  the  time,  he  was 
penectiy  willing  to  stand  by. 

I  noted  a  long  time  ago  what  a  good 
familv  man  he  is.  I  had  the  honor  of 
going'  to  the  statehood  celebration  at 
Hawaii.  Mike  and  Mrs.  Mansfield  had 
been  in  Asia,  and  in  the  group  with 
which  I  went  was  their  daughter,  Ann.  I 
remember  how  eagerly  she  looked  for- 
ward to  the  arrival  of  her  mother  and 
father,  who  joined  us  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  statehood;  and  I  remember  the 
quiet  and  gentie  but  unmistakable  affec- 
tion which  prevailed  among  those  three, 
and  showed  that  here  was  a  real  fam- 
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ily,  after   the  most  genuine   American 
tradition.  I  have  noted  that  ai  vays  since. 

Mr.  President,  something  ;hat  Mike 
Mansfield  did  the  other  day  i  howed  the 
measure  of  the  man,  I  thought.  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference  ;of  Demo- 
cratic Senators  which  arranged  for  him 
to  procure,  if  he  could,  equal  time  from 
the  National  Broadcasting  Cc .  to  speak 
on  the  economic  problems  of  the  coun- 
try— somewhat  in  resaonse  to  the  speech 
which  had  been  made  a  couple  of  days 
before  by  the  President  of  ohe  United 
States.  There  may  have  beep  some  in 
that  group  who  thought  Mikx  >VL\nsfisld 
would  make  a  highly  political  speech, 
a  speech  full  of  blaming  andl  criticism. 
I  did  not  think  so ;  and  when  t  heard  the 
speech,  I  realized  that  I  had  been  right; 
because  he  carried  into  that  ipeech  the 
kindness  and  the  courtesy  and  the  toler- 
ance which  he  always  makes  his  hall- 
mark. I 

I  ask  imanimous  consent]  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  fconclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  column  published  in 
today's  Washington  Star,  written  by  the 
noted  columnist  Mr.  David  [Lawrence, 
whose  philosophy  no  more  tha  n  my  own 
rarely  jibes  with  that  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEI^.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  this  colunin— I  shall 
quote  a  few  things  from  it — Mr,  Lawrence 
shows  the  kind  of  man  the  majority 
leader  is  by  the  description  he  uses  of 
that  broadcast  by  Senator  ^ansfteld. 
I  read  from  the  column : 

The  Democratic  leader  neverth|el 
a  weU-bal&nced  set  of  commenta 
In  tbe  nature  of  a  political 
There  was  no  Invective  or  irony  oi  - 
in  It.  ManAfleld  admitted,  as  Nlzoti 
that  much  of  what  U  transpiring 
tlooai  economy  be^n  during 
ministrations. 
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I  now  read  from  a  later  portion  of  the 
column,  and  In  this  instance  Mr.  Law- 
rence quotes  from  the  speech  df  Senator 
Manstizld: 

"Congress  shares  the  responsibility  for  cor- 
recting thes«  discouraging  econoiplc  trends. 
To  be  sxire,  the  Coogress  has  notj  concurred 
completely  in  the  Presidents  aiproach  to 
them.  Nor  has  the  President  respopded  to  all 
of  the  actions  of  the  Congress.  That  Is  neither 
unprecedented  nor  undesirable.  E4ch  branch 
has  its  separat«  responsibilities  evien  as  each 
branch  shares  in  a  common  obllgajtlon  to  the 
people  of  the  nation.  When  there |  are  differ- 
ences. Insofar  as  the  majority  leadership  Is 
concerned.  It  will  not  waste  time  In  poUtlcal 
recriminations.  It  will  concentrate,  instead, 
on  doing  what  can  be  done  In  the  <:k>ngre«." 

A  third,  brief  portion,  agaiii  quoting 
from  Mr.  Lawrence: 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  nonparti  tan  spi^ech 
such  as  might  well  be  expectec  from  an 
opposition  leader  during  war  tlmii. 

In  closing,  Mr.  LawTence  saj's  this: 
Altogether,  Mansfield  portrayed  Ihlmself  as 
a  cooperative  majority  leader.  ev#n  though 
he  represents  an  opposite  political  party. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  David  Law- 
rence has  done  a  fine  Job  in  discussing 
the  speech  of  Senator  MANsnEUD  on  that 
occasion,  and  the  qualities  anJ  charac- 
ter of  Senator  Mansfielo,  by  hi  i  descrip- 
tion of  the  speech. 


For  a  man  who  has  not  only  been  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  a  longer  time 
than  any  citizen  who  has  ever  lived  in 
this  Republic  but  who  also  has  served 
in  the  Marines,  in  the  Navy,  and  in  the 
Army,  Senator  Mansfield  has  every 
hallmark  of  patriotism  of  the  purest  Sort. 
I  am  sure  tliat  we  all  recognize  that  to- 
day, when  we  recognize  this  period  of 
his  extended  service  as  majority  leader 
without,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  single  un- 
pleasant incident  having  arisen,  whether 
in  his  disagreements  with  Senators  on 
his  own  side  of  the  aisle  or  in  his  dis- 
agreements with  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  or  in  his  disagreements 
with  the  Executive. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  majority  leader  we 
can  all  join  in  praising  today  and  in  ex- 
pressing our  deep  appreciation  for  his 
years  of  great  and  patriotic  service  to 
our  Nation. 

ExHiBrr  1 
MANsraxo  Talk  Stkesses  Coopuiation 
Although  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
granted  "equal  time"  to  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana,  the  Democratic  majority  leader  In 
the  Senate,  for  his  nationwide  talk  on  tele- 
vision about  the  economic  problems  of  the 
country.  It  didn't  attract  the  attention  that 
President  Nixon's  did.  Also,  many  of  the  peo- 
ple who  listened  had  already  forgotten  sev- 
eral of  the  points  made  In  the  Nixon  speech 
of  last  week. 

The  Democratic  leader  nevertheless  made 
a  well-balanced  set  of  comments.  It  was 
not  In  the  nature  of  a  political  speech  at  all. 
There  was  no  invective  or  Irony  or  animosity 
In  It.  Mansfield  admitted,  as  Nixon  had  said, 
that  much  of  what  is  transpiring  in  the  na- 
tional economy  began  during  preceding 
administrations.  The  Democratic  leader 
added: 

"We  may  regret  It  but  we  cannot  undo  it. 
To  be  sure,  the  basic  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  promises  a  great  deal.  But  that 
is  for  the  future.  What  of  today?  What  of 
the  now?" 

The  Montana  senator  stresses  the  fact  that 
inflation  is  stUl  rising,  that  Interest  rates 
have  climbed,  and  that  unemployment  Is 
growing  steadily.  He  then  declared: 

"Congress  shares  the  responsibility  for  cor- 
recting these  discouraging  economic  trends. 
To  be  sure,  the  Congress  has  not  concurred 
completely  in  the  President's  approach  to 
them.  Nor  has  the  President  responded  to  aU 
of  the  actions  of  the  Congress.  That  U  nei- 
ther unprecedented  nor  undesirable.  Each 
branch  has  Its  separate  respMsnslbllltles  even 
as  each  branch  shares  in  a  common  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  nation.  When  there 
are  differences,  insofar  as  the  majority 
leadership  la  concerned.  It  will  not  wast« 
time  In  poUtlcal  recriminations.  It  will  con- 
centrate, instead,  on  doing  what  can  be 
done  m  the  Congress." 

Mansfield  p>olnted  out  that  much  of  what 
can  readily  be  initiated  to  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic situation  has  been  done.  He  stressed 
a  number  of  laws  passed,  and  promised  that 
if  Nixon  wishes  "to  use  the  persuasion  of  the 
presidency"  as  a  means  of  discouraging  ex- 
cessive price  and  wage  Increases,  the  Presi- 
dent would  get  the  support  of  Congress. 
Mansfield  said  it  Is  not  clear  to  him  why 
this  "persuasive  power"  has  not  been  tried. 
He  claimed  that  this  approach  was  effective 
m  1962  and  suggested  that  presidential  In- 
tervention could  well  be  used  again.  He 
added: 

'Congress  has  already  given  more  au- 
thority to  the  President  than  he  wishes, 
apparently,  to  use  against  the  rise  In  prices. 
That  Is  his  option.  I  do  not  criticize  his  de- 
cisions. But  the  record  should  be  clear.  Con- 
gress has  been  ready  and  stands  ready  to 
cooperate  with  the  President.  We  are  pre- 


pared to  move  on  any  proposals  which  nyiy 
t>e  forthcoming  from  the  administration  to 
end  the  inflation  and  to  check  the  slide 
Into  a  deepening  recession." 

Other  pledges  of  cooperation  were  cited 
to  confirm  the  willingness  of  Congress  to 
work  with  the  President  In  order  to  "stop 
the  downward  drift  In  the  economy." 

After  presenting  some  illustrative  examples 
of  federal  spending  for  military  purposes. 
Mansfield  Indicated  that  his  party  can  take 
credit  for  much  of  the  cutting  down  of  fed- 
eral expenses. 

While  llsUng  a  few  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress,  the  Dem- 
ocratic leader  asserted  that  "the  most 
respectful  consideration"  will  be  given  to 
whatever  Nixon  'may  propose  to  halt  the 
inflauon  and  high  Interest  ratee,  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  terminate  our  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam." 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  nonpartisan  speech 
such  as  might  well  be  expected  from  an  ex- 
position leader  during  wartime.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, it  doesn't  reflect  the  behavior  of 
many  of  the  members  of  Mansfield's  own 
party  who  have  been  carrying  on  campaigns 
that  Imply  distrust  In  the  President's  state- 
ments that  he  will  pull  all  American  troops 
out  of  Cambodia  by  June  30.  Many  Demo- 
cratic senators  have  backed  resolutions 
designed  to  suspend  the  use  of  pubUc  funds 
in  certain  areas  and  curtaU  the  powers  of 
the  oommander-to-chlef  In  handling  the 
armed  services  of  the  nation  during  wartime. 
This  could  be  a  serious  handicap  to  military 
operations  IT  emergencies   should   arise. 

Altogether,  Mansfield  portrayed  himself  as 
a  cooperative  majority  leader,  even  though  he 
represents  an  opposite  poUtlcal  party. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  served 
with  Senator  Mansfield,  man  and  boy,  in 
the  other  body  and  this  one,  long  enough 
so  that  at  this  moment  of  paying  such 
highly  deserved  tributes  to  him,  I  want  to 
join  my  other  98  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate,  for  myself,  and  for  Marian,  my 
wife,  in  conferring  upon  Mike  Mansfield 
the  highest  accolade  that  a  New  Yorker 
can  confer  on  anyone. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  I  am  a 
New  Yorker. 

My  words  for  Mike  Mansfield  are,  "We 
love  Mike." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  . 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  consider  It  a  rare  privilege 
to  join  today  in  saluting  majority  leader, 
Mike  Mansfield,  because  I  know  of  no 
man  more  deserving  of  such  a  tribute. 

He  has  served  with  unusual  distinction 
longer  than  any  other  man  In  what  I 
think  can  safely  be  called  the  most  de- 
manding and  dlflflcult  Job  in  the  Senate. 

Just  surviving  in  such  a  Job  for  nearly 
10  years  Is  in  Itself  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment. 

But  Mike  has  brought  to  this  position 
a  combination  of  qualities  that  make  his 
performance  stand  out  for  reasons  much 
more  Important  than  simply  his  length 
of  service. 

He  has  earned  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  all  of  us  by  his  kindness,  his  un- 
derstanding, and  his  ability  to  direct  by 
gentle  persuasion  Instead  of  demanding 
direction. 

His  example  of  dedication  has  been  an 
Inspiration  throughout  the  years  to  those 
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of  us  who  have  followed  his  leadership 
throughout  his  term,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  have  come  here  in  more  recent  times. 
I  consider  Mike  Mansfield  a  true 
friend  and  adviser  and  to  me,  at  least, 
he  Is  more  than  just  the  Democratic 
leader. 

I  think  he  is  a  symbol  of  the  Senate 
and  I  am  proud  to  salute  him  today  in 
that  role. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore). 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  to  me, 
it  is  not  so  much  how  long  Mike  Mans- 
field has  been  majority  leader  in  the 
Senate  as  much  as  it  matters  to  me  what 
a  great  gentleman  he  is  and  what  a 
great  American  he  Is. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  composed  of  100  individuals. 
I  know  of  no  other  body  where  Individ- 
uality is  in  such  evidence  as  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  have  a  man 
who  can  bring  divergent  points  of  view 
together  in  such  smooth  fashion,  there 
you  find  a  good  leader. 

Mike  Mansfield  does  it  calmly.  He 
does  it  temperately.  He  does  It  patiently. 
He  does  it  very  effectively. 

Mike  Mansfield  is  a  very  dear  and 
close  friend  of  mine.  I  know  him  and 
Mrs.  Mansfield,  and  his  very  lovely 
daughter. 

How  much  longer  Mike  Mansfield  will 
be  majority  leader,  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  do  hope  the  Good  Lord  will  give  him 
and  his  family  many  years  of  good  health 
and  happiness. 
I  conclude  by  saying:  ad  multos  armos. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  . 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  Join  with  all  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing the  affection  and  esteem  we  all 
hold  for  MncE  Mansfield. 

I,  like  many  others  here,  have  served 
with  him  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
upward  in  the  House  smd  Senate.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  my 
adult  life  to  have  had  this  association. 
As  a  person,  as  a  political  leader,  and 
as  a  Senator,  Mike  Mansfield  has  been 
everything  that  a  person,  a  political 
leader,  and  a  Senator  should  be. 

It  Is  because  of  people  like  Mike  Mans- 
field that  this  institution  has  retained 
the  strength,  the  respect,  and  effective- 
ness it  has. 

It  Is  because  of  people  like  Mike  Mans- 
field that  this  country  has  retained  its 
greatness. 

It  is  because  of  people  like  Mike 
Mansfield  that  the  human  race  has 
found  coexistence  tolerable. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing observed  some  of  the  disagreements 
we  have  within  our  own  party  on  the 
Republican  side,  and  having  admired 
our  leadership  and  its  ability  to  try  to 
get  us  together  on  some  kind  of  basis, 
and  having  also  observed  that  the  other 
side  has  even  more  members  in  dis- 
agreement, than  we  have,  I  have  been 
constantly  delighted  and  amazed  at  the 
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ability  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  to 
absorb  this  tension,  to  maintain  his  calm, 
tact,  and  good  humor  for  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate  and  almost  at  all  times. 

We  have  not  always  agreed.  But,  at 
all  times,  whether  we  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed, he  has  been  couirteous.  fair,  full 
of  good  humor,  and  continued  friendly 
relationships,  so  far  as  people  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  personally  to 
Mike  Mansfield  for  the  fine  support 
he  gave  to  me  throughout  a  i>eriod  of 
5  years  in  my  efforts  to  try  to  revise  our 
silver  poUcy,  which  was  headed  in  the 
wrong  direction  for  so  long.  I  shall  al- 
ways be  grateful  to  him  for  that,  suad 
even  more  grateful  for  the  sense  of  bal- 
ance which  he  has  given  to  the  entire 
Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  has  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  this  body  and 
in  his  position  as  majority  leader  longer 
than  any  other  which  will  place  his 
name  on  the  permanent  records  of  this 
body,  because  if  any  man  deserves  such 
a  privilege,  Mike  Mansfield  does. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  times 
when  his  pattern  of  leadership  has  been 
criticized — that  it  was  too  kindly,  too 
thoughtful,  or  too  considerate.  Some 
people  have  interpreted  that  as  being 
weakness. 

I  have  been  the  beneficiary  of  that 
kindness,  thoughtfulness.  and  consider- 
ation many,  many  times,  even  though  I 
am  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

To  me,  these  qualities  are  more  sig- 
nificant characteristics  of  greatness  than 
if  he  had  been  the  kind  that  pounded 
the  desk,  hit  people  over  the  head,  so  to 
speak,  and  nm  roughshod  over  some  of 
the  wishes  and  needs  of  those  of  us  who 
might  not  have  been  so  important  po- 
litically to  him  or  to  his  ptirty. 

What  I  shall  always  remember  about 
Mike  Mansfield  are  his  characteristic 
kindness,  thoughtfulness,  and  consider- 
ation in  which,  as  I  have  just  said,  I  have 
shared. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  Mike 
Mansfield  will  be  with  us  as  majority 
leader  for  the  rest  of  this  year.  I  am  not 
quite  prepared  to  wish  that  tliat  will  con- 
tinue on  into  the  coming  session;  but 
even  if  it  should  not,  and  he  should  be- 
come the  minority  leader,  I  know  that 
he  will  retain  the  same  sweet  spirit  in 
his  attitude  toward  all  of  us  in  this  body 
as  he  has  before. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  . 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I,  too 
should  like  to  Join  in  the  tributes  of  the 
Senate  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  having  served  longest  as  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  Senate. 

My  reflections  would  be  tirnt  of  a  new 
Senator  who  has  known  Mike  Mansfield 
only  last  year  and  this  year  to  date,  but 
I  have  always  found  him  to  be  a  most 
fair,  a  most  considerate,  and  a  most  kind- 
ly man. 


On  the  occasions  I  have  had  to  talk 
to  him,  mainly  concerning  advice  on  Sen- 
ate procedures  when  I  was  learning  how 
this  body  operates,  I  have  always  found 
him  willing  to  spare  the  time  to  advise 
me  on  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what 
ought  not  to  be  done. 

Certainly  his  leadership  Is  exemplified 
by  fairness,  and,  I  think,  by  example,  a 
sort  of  light  touch,  a  persuasive  touch, 
rather  than  the  sort  of  leader  who  drives 
one  with  the  lash  of  a  whip.  Mike  Mans- 
field is  not  that  kind  of  man  at  all.  Of 
course  he  is  liked  and  respected  by  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  And 
I  think  that  in  these  troubled  times  the 
Senate  is  most  fortunate  in  having  Mike 
Mansfield  as  majority  leader. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  recogniz- 
ing the  outstanding  service  of  Senator 
MncE  Mansfield  as  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  423)  was  imani- 
mously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  tributes  of 
Senators  on  the  service  of  Mike  Mans- 
field as  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
be  gathered  and  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  and  that  all  Senators  be  given 
until  the  close  of  business  July  10,  to 
submit  additional  statements  for  the 
Record,  with  reference  to  Senator  Mams- 
field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mondale).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  not  only  has 
served  longer  in  the  postion  of  majority 
leader  than  any  predecessor,  but  who 
while  serving  in  that  post  has  demon- 
strated unsurpassed  leadership,  patience, 
and  imderstanding  through  di£9cult 
times  in  a  most  demanding  role — our  be- 
loved Mike  Mansfield. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  is  a  calm  but 
firm  leader ;  one  who  not  only  has  demon- 
strated a  desire  to  serve  his  colleagues 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  but 
also  is  known  for  his  astute  sense  of  fair- 
ness to  those  on  the  other  side,  as  well, 
and  has  thereby  gained  their  cooperation 
and  respect.  This  is  the  mark  of  a  true 
leader. 

His  quiet,  reflective  manner,  his  calm 
but  firm  demeanor,  and  his  dedication 
to  placing  the  national  interest  first  and 
foremost  over  any  personal  or  partisan 
preference,  make  him  a  man  admired  and 
loved  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
as  well  as  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  his  own  State  of  Montana, 
and  indeed  of  the  Nation. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  thoroughly 
demonstrated  throughout  his  career  an 
interest  in  the  common  good.  In  so  doing 
he  has  also  shown  an  independence  which 
clearly  d^gnates  him  as  no  one's  man 
but  his  own.  This  may  spring  from  the 
fact  that  Mike  Mansfield  is  so  clearly  a 
self-made  man;  a  Senator  beholden  to 
no  one  individual  or  interest. 

He  hsis  demonstrated  a  tremendous 
capacity  for  hard  work,  and  although  a 
busy  man  he  always  has  time  to  help 
an  individual  in  need,  and  to  be  consid- 
erate and  courteous  to  all  who  seek  his 
attention  or  counsel. 

While  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one 
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man  to  express  the  desires  or  Interest  of 
100  Individual  Senators  or  ewn  the  56 
other  Senators  of  our  paity,  Mike 
Mansfield  represents,  and  ejqiresses  in 
most  literate  fashion,  the  common  wUl 
and  consensus  of  his  party  in  the  Senate. 
We  are  all  proud  of  you,  Mr.  LftADER,  and 
we  appreciate  and  admire  the  leadership 
which  you  have  provided  us  n  making 
the  U.S.  Senate  an  institutic  n  of  real 
substance  and  service  to  our  i  eople,  our 
Nation,  and  the  cause  of  manlcind. 

We  wish  you  many  more  yea  rs  of  serv- 
ice in  the  cause  of  peace,  to  vhich  you 
are  so  fervently  dedicated,  and  in  the 
leadership  of  the  majority  ir,  the  U.S. 
Senate,  to  which  you  have  addressed 
yourself  so  ably  and  well. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  he  record 
of  longevity  recently  establisl^d  by  our 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfiield)  is  a 
measure  of  the  high  esteem  in  j  which  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  heldJ  It  speaks, 
of  course,  of  the  confidence  Members  of 
his  own  party  place  in  liim,  hjut  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  we  in  th^  majority 
party  share  for  Mike  MANstiELD  is,  I 
know,  shared  also  by  those  oiJ  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  would  prefer  to  see 
the  Senator  from  Montana  serving  as 
minority  leader.  j 

Mr.  President,  the  legislative  accom- 
plisliments  of  this  body  over  lihe  past  9. 
sdmost  10  years,  also  stand  as  ft  measure 
of  our  majority  leader.  It  has  hieen  a  dec- 
ade of  most  significant  legislative  ac- 
complishment marked  by  the  fnactment 
of  measures  of  far-ranging  aild  durable 
benefit  to  the  United  States  aijd  its  peo- 
ple. Much  of  the  credit  for  th^  accom- 
plishments must  go  to  the]  majority 
leader.  His  leadership  has  baen  of  the 
persistent  type,  which  wears]  well  and 
long.  Perhaps  that  is  obvious  because  he 
has  been  retained  in  the  post  iQnger  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  i 

Senator  Mansfield,  as  w*  in  this 
Chamber  know,  practically  indented  the 
low  profile.  One  does  not  hear  him  claim- 
ing credit  for  his  own  achievements  or 
see  him  flashing  the  outward  signs  of  the 
power  which  vests  in  his  oflQdeTAs  one 
who  has  had  the  honor  to  serve  under 
his  leadership,  however.  I  wiih  to  Join 
my  Senators  in  paying  tribiite  to  his 
long  and  patient  service,  which  has 
borne  much  good  fruit.  Finally,  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  Monta^'s  good 
neighbor  to  the  south.  I  have  fc  particu- 
lar appreciation  for  Senator  Minsfield's 
sound  leadership  and  counsel.  We  in 
Wyoming  are  pleased  to  havJ  the  ma- 
jority leader's  office  occupied  by  our 
wonderful  friend  and  neighbor. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  t^e  Senate. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of  I  Montana, 
has  now  served  In  that  position  for  9 
years  and  167  days.  This  Is  logger  than 
any  other  Senator  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate  has  served  as  majority  leader. 
He  has  just  now  smpassed  thel  length  of 
time  that  the  late  Senator  Alben  Bark- 
ley,  of  Kentucky,  served  as|  majority 
leader. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  servied  a  long 
time  because  he  has  served  w  th  excep- 
tional distinction — served  botl .  the  peo- 
ple of  Montana  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 


A  man  of  fairness  and  firmness,  con- 
viction and  compassion,  Senator  Mans- 
field leads  the  Senate  because  he  is  a 
leader  of  uncommon  quaUty. 

I  congratulate  him  on  the  record  of 
service  which  he  has  forged,  I  express 
my  appreciation  for  what  he  has  done 
for  the  Senate  and  for  the  coxmtry,  and 
I  wish  him  many  more  years  in  the  im- 
portant position  he  holds. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  today  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  outstanding  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  Mike  Mans- 
field. 

Senator  Mansfield  is  truly  admired 
by  all  for  his  ability  as  majority  leader. 
But  more  important  than  this,  he  has 
had  the  wisdom  and  fortitude  to  main- 
tain the  calm,  deUberate  debate  within 
the  Senate  on  issues  which  drive  other, 
lesser  men  to  distraction. 

In  recent  months,  the  patience  of 
Senators  has  been  sorely  tested.  A  man 
without  the  qualities  of  Senator  Mans- 
field might  not  have  been  able  to  handle 
the  task  we  now  have  before  us  and  wlU 
have  in  the  difficult  days  which  are 
ahead. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  my  deep  and 
abiding  respect,  both  as  a  Senator  and 
a  gentleman.  I  am  proud  to  call  him 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
foundations  of  America's  enduring  con- 
stitutional government  are  the  princi- 
ples of  individual  liberty  and  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances  enunciated  by 
the  wise  political  philosophers  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  One  of  the  wisest  of 
those  philosophers,  one  to  whom  this  «uid 
other  republics  owe  so  much,  was  the 
Baron  de  Montesquieu,  who  fully  de- 
veloped the  principles  that  we  know  as 
the  separation  of  powers  and  checks  and 
balances. 

Montesquieu  believed,  and  wrote,  that 
such  principles  would  have  to  be  Institu- 
tionalized in  order  to  preserve  liberty, 
because,  he  said: 

Every  man  mvested  with  power  Is  apt  to 
abuse  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  one  of  the  fin- 
est tributes  we  can  pay  to  our  esteemed 
and  distinguished  majority  leader.  Mike 
Mansfield,  is  that  he  has  been  Invested 
with  great  authority  and  power  and  has 
not  abused  It.  He  is  imiversaUy  regarded 
for  his  scrupulous  fairness,  his  honesty, 
his  forthrlghtness,  and.  perhaps  most  of 
all,  for  his  forbearance,  his  steadfast  re- 
fusal to  abuse  the  power  with  which 
he  has  been  invested. 

Today  it  is  my  pleasure  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  Mike.  Techni- 
cally, we  are  paying  tribute  to  him  for 
having  surpassed  all  records  for  length 
of  service  as  majority  leader.  This  Is  no 
small  feat,  and  it  certainly  deserves  trib- 
ute. The  post  of  Senate  majority  leader 
is  a  demanding  one.  It  requires  both  at- 
tention to  minute,  technical  detail  and 
a  grasp  of  broad  social  and  political  Is- 
sues. Senator  Mansfield  has  performed 
both  duties  ably  and  diligently. 

But  we  also  are  honoring  Miks  for 
the  quaUties  which  have  enabled  him 
to  serve  so  long  in  such  a  demanding 
post  without  having  incurred  the  enmity 


of  even  those  who  have  differed  with 
him.  When  we  hear  him  described,  we 
hear  such  words  as  "judicious,"  "fair," 
"accommodating,"  "helpful."  "reason- 
able." Thoee  adjectives  are  well  chosen, 
Mr.  President,  when  they  are  applied 
to  our  esteemed  majority  leader. 

I  salute  Senator  Mansfield,  and  I  am 
confident  that  we  can  look  forward  to 
additional  years  of  enlightened  service 
from  our  distinguished  leader. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  Ir.  President,  It  Is  a 
great  pleasure  to  join  Senators  In  today's 
salute  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 

We  particularly  pay  tribute  to  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  on  June  17  he  established  a  new  rec- 
ord for  longevity  as  Senate  majority 
leader,  a  term  of  almost  9 '/a  years.  This  Is 
a  distinct  honor. 

Senator  Mansfield  Is  an  outstanding 
Senator  who.  regardless  of  party  lines, 
has  always  endeavored  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  his  Nation  and  State.  As  ma- 
jority leader  his  statesmanlike  and  gen- 
tlemanly conduct  have  earned  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  Is  a  fair  and 
generally  quiet-spoken  man,  but.  as  we 
all  know,  he  Is  firm  in  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  This  is  to  his  credit  as  a  man 
and  as  a  Senator.  He  has  indeed  brought 
distinctive  leadership  to  the  Important 
office  of  majority  leader.  I  wish  person- 
ally to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Senator  Mansfield  for  having  the  honor 
of  holding  this  position  longer  than  any 
other  Senator  in  historj'. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  rewarding  aspects  of  the  task 
of  representing  one's  fellow  Americans  In 
Congress. 

Not  the  least  of  these  Is  the  privilege 
of  associating  with  others  who  bear  this 
same  responsibility. 

Under  the  Constitution,  all  of  us  who 
serve  in  this  body  of  Congress  are  equal. 
But  having  said  that,  let  me  hasten  to 
recognize  reality  by  pointing  out  that 
some  are  more  equal  than  others. 

Then  I  must  quickly  add  that  there  is 
one  among  us  who  is  the  most  equal  of  all, 
and  it  Is  my  most  pleasant  privilege  to 
join  with  Senators  to  pay  my  respects 
today  to  the  leader — to  our  friend — to  my 
leader — to  my  friend — Mike  Mansfield. 

Today  we  are  paying  our  respects  to 
MncE  for  having  served  the  world,  the 
Nation,  the  President,  the  people  of  his 
State — and  his  colleagues — longer  than 
any  other  leader  in  our  Nation's  history. 

I,  for  one  of  many,  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised by  the  luminous  longevity  of  his 
leadership.  The  only  way  he  could  not 
havce  reached  this  new  milestone  would 
have  been  for  him  to  leave  It  of  his  own 
volition.  Thank  goodness  he  has  not. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  his  State  will 
never  keep  him  from  this  body.  And  I 
know  that  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  wUl  keep  him  as  their  leader  as  long 
as  he  wants  to  serve. 

History  will  record  what  we  have  ac- 
complished imder  Mike's  leadership.  It 
will  record  that  he  has  kept  us  on  an  even 
keel  during  one  of  the  most  difficult  eras 
in  our  history. 

And  this,  of  course,  is  the  real  mark  of 
a  great  leader — the  ability  to  hold  the 
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keel  steady  when  seas  are  rough — to  keep 
the  ship  on  course  when  the  cross  winds 
blow— to  reach  the  harbor  through  the 
treacherous  reefs. 

We  could  not  have  asked  for  more — 
and  MncE  did  not  give  us  less. 

MncE.  our  words  today  cannot  begin  to 
express  the  real  admiration,  the  deep  re- 
spect, and  the  great  affection  we  feel  for 
you. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  Mike  Mansfield,  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  for  his  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  to  his  country.  For 
more  than  9  years.  Mike  Mansfield  has 
served  his  Nation  with  integrity  and  wis- 
dom as  our  majority  leader. 

Citizens  throughout  the  land  are  grate- 
ful to  Mike  for  his  many  years  of  public 
service  and  as  an  advocate  of  justice  for 
all  our  people.  We  In  Congress  are  grate- 
ful for  his  warm  friendship,  his  brilliant 
leadership,  and  his  constant  cooperation. 

Through  our  majority  leader's  leader- 
ship, some  of  the  most  important  de- 
cisions ever  made  by  this  body  were 
decided. 

Truly  this  man  from  the  "big  sky  coim- 
try"  of  Montana  Is  one  man  in  public 
service  who  leads  the  humanitarian  form 
of  quality  service  to  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  ours  is 
a  large  Nation  that  faces  Immense  chal- 
lenges. We  have  a  huge  Government. 
The  task  of  shaping  and  leading  this 
mammoth  Government  in  the  right  di- 
rection in  order  to  solve  the  great  crises 
of  our  day  is  the  most  difficult  and  im- 
portant task  of  our  time. 

Few  men  reach  that  level  of  leader- 
ship where  they  can  offer  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  governing  of  our 
Nation.  Fewer  men  reach  the  highest 
level  of  leadership  and  remain  in  that 
position  long  enough  to  leave  a  lasting 
imprint  on  the  course  of  national  events. 
And  fewer  still  are  those  who,  having 
been  given  these  awesome  responsibili- 
ties, acquit  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  esteemed  by  their  coUeagues,  by 
their  Nation,  and  by  the  students  of 
government  and  history.  One  of  these 
very  few  men  is  Senator  Mansfield. 

In  nearly  a  decade  as  Senate  majority 
leader,  Senator  Mansfield  has  made  a 
great  imprint  upon  the  operation  and 
policies  of  oua'  Government.  In  the  com- 
plex and  rugged  combat  over  the  course 
of  national  policy,  the  majority  leader 
has  often  applied  the  key  push  or  shove 
to  guide  us  in  a  better  direction. 

Senator  Mansfield  does  not  lead  by 
cracking  heads  together.  He  does  not 
raise  issues  with  loud  cries  of  despair  or 
elaborate  promises  of  future  bliss.  His 
style  of  quiet  reflection  and  discussion, 
of  raising  questions  and  indicating  prob- 
lems^, of  expertise  that  slowly  pervades 
the  thinking  of  those  around  him  Is  so 
effective.  It  goes  unnoticed  to  many  out- 
side the  Senate.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
feel  he  has  been  a  great  Senate  leader. 

He  has  mastered  the  difficult  balance 
between  being  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
of  his  party  in  the  Senate  to  the  benefit 
of  both.  He  is  one  of  the  moving  forces 
in  making  our  body  Into  a  more  respected, 
more  powerful,  and  more  positive  part  of 
the  Federal  Government.  He  has  led  a 
party  with  a  great  majority— so  easily 


split  Into  divisions — to  become  a  respon- 
sible, cohesive  unit  that  has  contributed 
much  in  this  decade. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  been  a  leader 
who  has  dipped  Into  substantive  areas, 
not  being  content  to  reign  above  the 
great  Issues  of  our  day.  As  the  most  in- 
formed and  expert  Senate  majority 
leader  In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs  In 
our  history,  he  has  had  a  profound  Im- 
pact upon  our  policies.  He  is  one  of  those 
few  men  who  has  reversed  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  ventures  of  our  history 
and  has  helped  lead  the  renaissance  of 
the  Senate's  power  In  foreign  affairs.  For 
this  alone,  Senator  Mansfield  must  be 
called  great. 

Another  example  of  the  majority 
leader's  skills  as  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation  was  his  decision  to  move 
ahead  with  the  18-year-old  vote  as  part 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  This  demon- 
strated a  wise  sensitivity  to  the  trends  In 
our  Nation  and  an  acute  reading  of  the 
legislative  possibilities.  This  was  Senator 
Mansfield  at  his  best,  a  man  of  thought- 
ful and  power f\il  action. 

One  of  Senator  Mansfield's  great  at- 
tributes Is  his  disdain  for  the  elaborate 
praise  and  formalities  of  high  office.  So 
I  shall  not  go  further.  I  am  happy  to 
note  briefly  my  respect  and  admiration 
of  a  great  Senate  leader.  We  are  fortu- 
nate that  the  man  who  has  been  the 
majority  leader  longest  In  our  history  is 
also  one  of  the  best. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  in  congratulating  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  on  his  long  and  most 
successful  tenure. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  serve 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  When  I  entered  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1947,  he  had 
already  served  there  with  great  credit 
for  4  years.  In  1961,  when  I  entered  the 
Senate,  he  had  already  served  m  this 
body  for  8  years. 

It  was  In  that  year  that  he  was  first 
elected  majority  leader  and  embarked  on 
his  now  nearly  10  yetws  in  that  illus- 
trious position. 

It  has  always  been  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  associated  with  Senator  Mans- 
field in  any  endeavor.  I  remember 
warmly  trips  to  Southesist  Asia  that  a 
group  of  Senators  made  under  Senator 
Mansfield's  leadership  in  1962  and  1965. 
His  expertise  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions was  most  valuable  to  us,  and,  I 
believe,  the  reports  which  he  was  Instru- 
mental in  writing  were  most  excellent 
commentaries  on  the  tragic  conflict 
which  still  engulfs  us. 

In  an  adulthood  that  began  prema- 
turely at  the  age  of  14,  he  has  had  many 
varying  experiences — in  the  military,  in 
industry,  and  in  scholarly  pursuits — that 
uniquely  qualify  him  for  his  position. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  been 
absolutely  fair  and  honest  In  his  dealing 
with  each  of  us — no  matter  the  side  of 
the  aisle  on  which  we  sit. 

I  congratulate  him  on  his  accomplish- 
ments of  the  last  10  years  and  hope  that 
he  will  be  in  a  position  of  leadership 
among  us  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  EIoLENDER.  Mr.  President,  since 
June  18  our  esteemed  colleague,  Mike 


Mansfield  of  Montana,  has  been  making, 
each  day,  a  new  record  in  terms  of  length 
of  service  as  the  Senate's  majority  leader. 
On  that  date.  June  18,  he  surpassed  the 
previous  record  held  by  Senator  Alben 
Barkley  of  Kentucky  who  served  In  the 
position  of  majority  leader  for  9  years 
and  165  days,  or  from  July  22,  1937, 
through  January  3, 1947. 

Needless  to  say,  I  wish  our  present 
leader  many  more  years  of  service  in  this 
august  body. 

The  position  of  majority  leader,  and 
for  that  matter  minority  leader,  in  the 
Senate  is  always  most  difficult  to  define 
In  terms  of  our  Government  as  a  whole, 
in  terms  of  this  great  Institution  of  which 
we  are  all  a  part,  and  in  terms  of  the 
Office  of  the  President,  and  the  admin- 
istration. It  is  a  difficult  position  to  flU 
in  personal  terms  and  I  can  well  recall 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  Majority 
Leader  Barkley  during  the  Roosevelt 
administration. 

The  exact  duties  and  powers  of  the 
Senate  leadership  have  never  been  writ- 
ten down  except  in  the  most  narrow 
terms.  This  means  that  the  leadership 
role  in  this  body  must  be  defined  by  those 
Senators  occupying  the  leadership  posi- 
tion. It  Is  often  said  in  our  Government 
that  the  Office  of  President  makes  the 
man.  This  is  not  quite  true  of  the  Senate 
leadership.  The  individual  Senator  serv- 
ing as  majority  leader  exercises  the  pri- 
mary and  decisive  influence  as  to  how 
that  office  is  to  fimction. 

I  do  not  think  it  to  be  flattery  or  merely 
an  example  of  general  Senate  decorum 
to  say  that  our  present  majority  leader. 
Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  has  per- 
formed an  outstanding  job  in  filling  the 
leadership  role.  Many  others  will  express 
similar  sentiments  today.  They  have  been 
expressed  in  the  pE^t  and  will  be  stated 
in  the  future.  Those  sentiments  are  all 
well-deserved,  but  I  wonder  if  we  appre- 
ciate just  what  the  present  occupant  of 
the  leadership  chair  has  accomplished 
for  the  Senate  during  his  tenure. 

If  we  ponder  upon  the  descriptions  that 
have  been  used  to  characterize  the 
"Mansfield  leadership,"  we  notice  the 
many  afBrmatlve  phrases  dealing  with  his 
"fairness,"  his  "Impartiality,"  the  fact 
that  he  "leans  over  backward"  to  protect 
the  rights  of  Senators,  particularly  those 
who  may  disagree  wltii  his  own  position 
on  public  policies.  We  can  «dso  notice 
what  seems  to  be  a  consensus  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  one  with  which  I  wholeheartedly 
agree,  that  our  majority  leader  has  not 
been  "heavy-handed,"  that  he  hsis  not 
attempted  to  "force  a  decision"  on  the 
Senate  and,  as  some  have  pointed  out, 
that  he  Is  not  prone  to  "arm  twisting 
tactics"  in  the  conduct  of  the  Senate 
business. 

I  do  not  think  these  descriptions  can 
be  argued  with  and  I  think  they  are  ap- 
preciated by  all  of  us  here  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  think  there  Is  something 
deeper  Involved,  though,  and  I  beUeve  It 
Is  this  fimction,  as  developed  by  Senator 
Mansfield,  that  Is  likely  to  stand  as  his 
most  important  contribution  to  the  lead- 
ership role  in  the  years  ahead. 

As  I  think  back  over  the  many  Issues 
that  have  divided  this  body  over  the  last 
9  years — and  they  have  been  many  and 
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the  divisions  have  been  deep  aid  bitter 
on  some  occasions — I  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  "light"  guidi  ag  Sena- 
tor Mansfield's  attitude  and  actions  has 
been  a  desire  to  see  the  Senate!  act  as  a 
mature  legislative  body  in  our  dejmocracy. 
He  has  been  guided  at  all  times,  tl  believe, 
by  a  desire  to  see  the  Senate  act  re- 
sponsibly and  on  its  own  on  the  public 
poUcy  issues  confronting  us.  I  t  link  this 
to  be  very  important,  and  I  thi  ik  it  will 
become  more  important  in  tie  years 
ahead  as  our  Government  con;inues  to 
expand.  II  the  Senate  is  to  ecognize 
no  master  among  the  powerful  outside 
forces — parties.  President,  or  c  rganized 
pressure  groups — the  Senate  mu  st  master 
Itself  as  an  effective  legislative  body.  As 
I  read  the  record  of  these  last  9  years, 
this  has  been  the  overriding  c<ncem  of 
the  present  majority  leader. 

I  would  hope  that  future  schi  ilars  and 
historians  of  the  Senate  would  give  full 
attention  to  this  feature  of  Senator 
Mansfield's  leadership  when  ttis  period 
of  our  history  is  analyzed. 

In  looking  for  possible  explanations  of 
Senator  Mansfield's  attitude  toward  the 
Senate  leadership,  I  turned  to  i  he  "Bio- 
graphical Directory  of  the  Cot  gress."  I 
was  siuTDrised  by  what  I  learned  but  I 
was  also  able  to  see  many  features 
that  explain  the  Senator's  development 
through  the  years  into  the  gentleman — 
and  I  use  the  term  advisedly— l»hat  he  is 
today.  I 

For  instance,  he  has  served  in  the 
enlisted  ranks  of  what  was  then  all  three 
services  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  He 
was  a  Navy  seaman  during  ihe  First 
World  War,  an  Army  private  in  1919-20, 
and  a  private  first  class  in  th^  Marines 
from  1920  to  1922.  He  hais  had  practical 
experience  working  with  his  h$nds  as  a 
miner  and  mining  engineer  hi  the  ore 
fields  of  Montana  from  1922 1  to  1930. 
He  received  a  broad  education  during 
his  schooling  and  acquired  an  Apprecia- 
tion for  theoretical  concerns  Serving  as 
a  professor  of  history  and  political  sci- 
ence at  Montana  State  Unlvereity  from 
1933  to  1942,  when  he  was  fir^t  elected 
to  the  Congress.  All  these  trends — hu- 
mility, a  complete  lack  of  ^ogance, 
practical  experience,  a  studexit  of  na- 
tional and  world  affairs,  experience  as 
a  teacher  and  lecturer — are  flyldent  in 
the  manner  in  which  Senator  Mansfield 
has  filled  the  majority  leadership  chair. 
All  of  us  here  today  and  the  country  at 
large  have  benefited  as  those]  past  ex- 
periences have  culminated  $nd  have 
been  brought  into  play  during  the  last 
decade.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  may 
continue  to  benefit  from  Senator  Mans- 
nzLD's  services  as  majority  leader  for 
many  years  in  the  future.  I  an  certain 
that  the  people  of  Montana  will  send 
him  back  to  us  and  that  he  can  have  cmd 
hold  his  present  Job  as  long  is  he  de- 
sires it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  the 
distingiushed  majority  leader  o  I  the  Sen- 
ate <Mr.  Mansfield)  is  a  man  to  whom 
all  types  of  tribute  can  be  and  lave  been 
paid.  Yet  the  mark  of  a  man  deser\ing 
of  tribute  is  how  Uttle  really  needs  to  be 
said  of  him  in  praise  on  spe:ial  occa- 
sions. 

It  is  not  by  virtue  of  what  we  say  about 
him  on  a  day  like  today  that  rr  akes  Sen- 


ator Mansfield  the  truly  great  and  his- 
toric leader  that  he  is.  Rather,  it  is  in 
the  smooth  operation  of  the  Senate  suid 
in  the  progressive  legislative  product  of 
the  Senate  that  Senator  Mansfield  is 
honored  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  and  year  after  year. 
For  nearly  a  decade  now.  Senator 
Mansfield  has  been  our  majority  leader. 
Historians  will  note  that  his  tenure  was 
the  longest  in  the  long  and  colorful  life 
of  the  Senate.  But  historians  will  note 
more  than  his  endurance  in  a  difQcult 
and  demanding  post.  They  will  note  that 
under  his  leadership,  the  Senate  of 
which  the  majority  leader  is  a  beloved 
Member  passed  the  great  landmark  leg- 
islation that  has  reshaped,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  reshape,  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans.  And  historians  will  also  note 
that  the  most  significant  and  most  far- 
reaching  of  these  many  important  laws 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
leadership,  the  intellect,  and  the  com- 
pelling persuasiveness  of  this  remarkable 
man. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  brought  honor 
to  the  people  of  his  State,  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation,  and  to  all  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  In  praising  him  today,  we 
are  not  signaling  an  end  to  his  career 
or  to  our  need  for  his  leadership.  We 
are  saying,  simply,  that  we  need  him 
here  in  the  Senate,  that  we  appreciate 
the  important  role  he  plays  here,  and 
that  we  look  forward  to  seeing  him  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  that  role  throughout 
the  years  ahead.  The  Senate,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  times  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  all  demand  his  many  and 
varied  skills. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  modest, 
humble,  fair,  quiet,  low  keyed,  with 
simple  tastes,  unassuming,  and  without 
a  single  enemy — these  are  uncommon 
words  to  use  in  describing  strong  leader- 
ship. But  with  MncE  Mansfield,  the  defi- 
nition of  letidership  must  be  expanded 
and  rewritten.  Indeed,  what  these  phrases 
describe — at  least  in  part — are  the  qusdi- 
ties  of  the  man  who.  in  my  judgment,  has 
led  the  Senate  with  greater  effectiveness 
thsm  in  any  other  period  in  the  entire 
history  of  this  institution. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  been 
majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate  longer 
than  any  other  man.  It  is  not  surprising. 
When  asked  once  how  he  would  like  to 
be  recalled  in  history,  he  is  reported  to 
have  replied:  "When  I  am  gone,  I  want 
to  be  forgotten."  History  could  never 
honor  that  wish. 

It  is  difiQcult  to  say  now  what  single 
achievement  will  most  be  remembered 
about  Mike  Mansfield — it  may  be  lead- 
ing the  fight  to  give  18-year-olds  the 
vote.  It  could  be  a  host  of  legislative 
monuments  that  occurred  during  the 
sixties — from  medicare  for  the  elderly  to 
civil  rights  for  the  racial  minorities;  from 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  to  a  break- 
through In  Federal  aid  to  education.  It 
may  be  one  that  has  not  yet  even  been 
attained. 

If  I  were  to  summarize  his  influence, 
it  would  be  to  say  that  Mike  Mansfield 
has  set  the  entire  tone  for  this  emerging 
decade.  He  has  called  us  quietly  and  most 
effectively  for  a  reappraisal — a  reap- 
praisal of  our  objectives,  of  our  policies. 


and  our  purposes — both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

At  a  time  when  it  is  not  always  popular 
to  engage  in  politics,  he  has  made  me 
proud  to  be  a  c>olitician.  In  an  era  when 
the  Senate  was  at  times  relegated  to  a 
less  than  coequal  status,  he  has  led  us  in 
regaining  the  Senate's  constitutional 
role. 

Stripping  it  all  away,  there  is  perhaps 
only  a  single  word  that  is  needed  to  de- 
scribe the  reason  for  his  success.  It  is 
trust.  It  has  been  the  immense  faith  gen- 
erated by  this  kind  and  honest  man  from 
the  West  that  htis  been  his  most  valuable 
asset.  With  it  he  has  gained  the  support^ 
of  all  of  his  colleagues  and  associates. 
With  it  he  has  affected  the  very  core  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  With  him,  I  have  de- 
veloped more  confidence  in  the  direction 
of  this  Republic. 

I  honor  Mike  Mansfield  today.  I  do  so 
as  he  would  say  it  himself,  without  any 
ifs,  ands  or  buts. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
Senate  floor  today,  and  off  the  floor  on 
many  occasions,  I  have  heard  Senators 
compare  Mike  Mansfield  to  other  ma- 
jority leaders  under  whom  they  have 
served. 

I  can  make  no  such  comparisons,  for 
I  have  never  ser\'ed  under  any  other 
leader. 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  serve  under  any  other 
leader,  ever. 

I  flnd  it  impossible  to  imagine  a  leader 
of  greater  grace  and  greatness,  a  leader 
more  considerate,  thoughtful,  moral, 
wise,  and  effective  than  Mike  Mansfield. 

I  am  particularly  appreciative,  of 
course,  of  the  guidance  and  the  oppor- 
tunities that  Mike  Mansfield,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  leader,  offers  to  new  Senators, 
like  myself. 

Most  of  all.  I  respect  Mike  Mansfield 
not  only  as  a  leader  of  the  majority,  and 
hence  of  the  whole  Senate,  but  as  a  leader 
of  the  United  States,  and  hence  of  the 
whole  world. 

A   MOST  DZSTIMGXnsaZO   BXNATOB 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  quiet, 
scholarly,  concise  majority  leader  is,  in- 
deed, a  most  distinguished  Senator.  More 
than  that,  his  fairness  encourages  each 
of  us  to  bear  greater  regard  for  the  in- 
terest of  others. 

His  thoughtfulness,  quietly  displayed 
by  his  logic,  prompts  more  reflection  by 
each  of  us.  His  uncommon  commonsense 
is  a  stabilizing  factor  in  even  the  worst 
of  situations,  although  it  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  his  attention  to  duty  that 
such  situations  are  seldom. 

His  abiding  concern  for  fairness  and 
his  courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  for  his 
colleagues,  regardless  of  party  lines  or 
differences  of  opinion,  often  belies  a 
dedication  to  study  and  a  toughness  that 
may  have  had  its  beginnings  during  his 
days  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

No  one  can  ever  question  his  loyalty 
or  integrity  to  the  Senate,  his  State,  or 
his  country.  However,  he  always  puts 
statesmanship  and  the  national  interest 
above  strictly  regional  or  partisan  issues 
when  he  believes  such  interests  transcend 
provincialism.  And  in  wite  of  his  gentle 
demeanor,  he  runs  a  tight  ship  and  one 
on  which  we  can  all  be  more  proud  to 
serve. 
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Storms  have  raged  within  this  body 
that  have  threatened,  with  the  passions 
of  the  moment,  to  swamp  the  progrress 
of  legislation  essential  to  this  Nation  in 
many  areas.  The  steady  hand  of  the 
majority  leader,  at  the  helm,  has  led 
us  to  more  reasonable  solutions. 

The  leadership  of  the  able  Montanan 
has  been  instrumental  in  maintaining 
the  traditional,  reasoned  deliberative  ap- 
proach of  the  Senate  to  critical  and 
often  emotional  issues  during  years  of 
some  of  the  greatest  unrest  this  Na- 
tion has  known.  He  has  consistently  ex- 
hibited a  presence  of  wisdom  that  sur- 
passes party  lines,  and  has  often  been 
quick  to  bring  into  perspective  and  help 
clarify  the  position  of  Senators  on  each 
side  of  the  aisle. 

His  understanding  of  the  value  of  the 
two-party  system  which  continues  to 
make  this  Nation  the  greatest  on  earth 
has  prevented  harsh  divisions  from 
forming  on  matters  which  a  lesser  man 
could  have  allowed  to  result  in  rigid  and 
long-lasting  lines  of  anger  or  discord. 

Mr.  President,  the  confidence  of  every 
American  in  the  Congress  is  strength- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  men  like 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  are  in  service  to  this  Nation. 

MIKE    MANSJTELD DISTINOtriaHED    MAJOUITT 

LEADER 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  MncE 
Mansfield  has  occupied  the  post  of  ma- 
jority leader  longer  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body  hi  its  long-honored 
history.  This  Chamber  has  seen  many 
a  Senator  of  significant  stature.  More 
than  a  few  have  left  an  imprint  upon  it 
that  remains  to  this  day. 

The  Senate  became  a  part  of  them.  In 
turn,  they  each  left  a  part  of  themselves 
here  in  this  Chamber.  It  is  because  of 
such  men  that  the  Senate,  as  an  institu- 
tion, has  evolved,  grown,  and  had  such  an 
impact  upon  the  history  of  our  Repub- 
lic. Mike  Mansfield  is  very  much  in  the 
tradition  of  such  towering  figures. 

A  majority  leader  must  be  many 
things.  Party  leader.  Statesman.  Com- 
promiser and  peacemaker.  A  person 
whose  mind  and  wit  are  able  to  cope 
with  the  myriad  situations  and  human 
confrontations  that  occur  on  such  a  na- 
tional stage  as  this.  Mike  Mansfield  has 
been  all  of  these  and  more. 

He  holds  his  position  of  eminence  by 
dint  of  abUity,  knowledge  of  the  body, 
and  respect  of  his  peers.  The  newest 
Member  of  the  Senate  can  unhesitating- 
ly approach  him  on  practically  any  mat- 
ter, secure  in  the  knowledge  that  Mike 
Mansfield  will  greet  his  request  with 
ssrmpathy,  understanding,  and  aware- 
ness. 

Practically  every  Member  of  this  body 
has  come  to  him  with  the  most  involved 
problems  confronting  them.  Each  time 
some  reasonable  alternative  or  just  com- 
promise is  offered. 

It  would  be  easy  indeed  for  a  man  of 
his  position  to  act  differently— negative- 
ly— patronizingly.  This  has  not  been 
known  to  happen. 

Mike  Mansfield  has  remained  true  to 
his  heritage  of  toil,  honesty,  and  cour- 
age. Surely,  the  people  of  Montana  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  man  and  Senator 
of  such  caliber  representing  them  here. 


We  live  now  in  dlfllcult  times,  fraught 
with  danger  and  replete  with  the  thorn- 
iest of  problems.  At  such  moments  in  the 
passage  of  national  history,  we  have  al- 
ways sought  out  those  elements  In  our 
society  that  are  most  stable  and  worthy. 
That  is  wl«r  today  it  is  all  the  more  fit- 
ting for  this  body  to  pay  deserved  tribute 
to  Mike. 

Greater  trials  lie  ahead,  not  Just  for 
a  party,  but  for  our  Nation.  America  will 
look  to  the  Chamber  we  occupy  today, 
Just  as  it  has  in  other  times.  Oiu-  re- 
sponse will  go  a  long  way  toward  decid- 
ing the  direction  the  Nation  will  take 
in  the  face  of  crisis. 

We  are  more  than  a  little  fortunate  to 
have  Mike  Mansfield  among  us,  as  ma- 
jority leader,  as  Senator,  as  friend,  and 
as  an  American. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  Sena- 
tor Mike  Mansfield,  passes  the  previous 
record  for  service  as  majority  leader  set 
by  the  late  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Al- 
ben  Barkley.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Senator  Mansfield's  record. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Montana  is 
well  respected  and  loved  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  here  in  the  Senate — both  as  an 
able  public  servant  and  as  a  fine,  fair, 
God-fearing  mam  who  is  a  credit  to  his 
State  and  Nation. 

Mike  Mansfield  is  a  man  who  "tells  it 
like  it  is,"  and  he  does  so  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  Democrats  in  this  body 
have  been  fortimate  to  have  him  for  their 
leader  since  January  1961.  And  I  know 
that  the  coimtry  hsis  benefited  from  his 
tenure. 

We  Republicans  have  found  him  to  be 
a  fair  and  cooperative  man  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  Join  in  this  expression 
of  congratulations. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  would 
make  Mike  Mansfield  even  more  endear- 
ing to  the  hearts  of  Republican  Sena- 
tors— and  here  I  associate  myself  with 
the  earlier  remarks  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont — to  see  him  begin  another 
Congress  as  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  many  colleagues  who  are  to- 
day paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  admired  leaders  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  Senate — the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world. 

Mike  Mansfield  has  now  been  major- 
ity leader  longer  thsm  any  other  Sena- 
tor. In  this  capacity,  he  is  known  and 
will  be  remembered  for  his  warmth,  his 
leadership,  and  his  unparalleled  abiUty 
to  provide  effective  lesulership  along  with 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  integrity  of 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  6  years  under  the  leadership  of 
MncE  Mansfield.  He  has  done  much  for 
me  through  his  wisdom,  his  leadership, 
and  most  of  all  his  personal  friendship. 

To  the  distinguished  Senator  and  ma- 
jority leader  for  Montana,  I  say:  Con- 
gratulations upon  reaching  this  mile- 
stone which  so  refiects  the  esteem  of 
your  colleagues.  I  look  forward  to  more 
years  of  your  friendship  and  yo\ir  leader- 
ship. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 


to  Join  the  other  Members  of  this  body 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  majority  leader. 
Although  a  freshman  and  in  this  body 
by  appointment,  I  am  most  pleased  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  has  accorded  me  every  cour- 
tesy and  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  ease 
the  transition  for  our  State  from  our 
previous  Members  of  this  body  to  the 
representation  provided  by  Alaska's 
Senators  now.  Because  of  the  untimely 
death  of  my  predecessor  and  the  elec- 
tion of  my  colleague,  Alaska  found  it- 
self with  two  freshmsm  Senators  com- 
ing on  the  scene  here  within  a  matter  of 
days.  All  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  been  courteous  and  kind  to  both 
of  us,  but  it  is  important  for  me  to  note 
that  the  majority  leader  has,  hi  many 
ways,  aided  me  in  the  performance  of 
my  duties  for  my  State. 

Of  course,  this  action  merely  reflects 
his  total  qualities  of  fahness  and  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  complete  gentleman  In 
every  regard. 

SENATOB    MANSFIELD'S    LEADEBSRIP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  congratulating  the 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  on  es- 
tablishing a  record  for  tenure  as  majority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

As  important  as  length  of  service  Is, 
the  quality  of  that  service  is  even  more 
important.  Senator  Mansfield  has  ex- 
celled in  both. 

There  are  various  ways  to  lead  men. 
Some  do  it  by  the  power  and  authority 
and  domination  over  others  which  they 
exercise.  On  the  whole  that  is  not  the 
way  to  lead.  It  may  get  action.  It  may 
succeed  at  a  given  moment.  But  in  the 
long  nm  it  will  fail  because  free  men  re- 
sent these  methods  and  smart  under 
them  even  when  they  appear  to  accept 
them. 

But  Senator  Mansfield  leads  the  Sen- 
ate by  consent.  It  could  be  called  the 
"Quaker  Meeting"  style  of  leadership.  All 
feel  free  to  express  their  views.  AU  have 
a  voice  in  policy.  No  one  is  forced  to  ac- 
tion against  his  will  or  against  his  bet- 
ter judgment.  He  is  a  master  at  leading 
the  Senate  to  a  judgment  based  on  the 
free  flow  of  opinion  and  debate.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  Senate  really  does  "work 
its  will." 

Modest,  self  effacing,  but  also  deter- 
mined and  forthright.  Senator  Mans- 
field has  made  the  Senate  a  pleasant 
place  to  be  and  to  work. 

Senator  Mansfield's  record  tenure  in 
office  is  indeed  matched  by  the  quality  of 
his  leadership. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Mike 
Mansfield  is  noted  for  his  remarkable 
capacity  to  say  important  words  with 
imusual  brevity.  Following  his  example, 
I  simply  wish  to  say  that  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  satisfying  experiences  of  my 
life  to  work  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Mansfield  shice  1963. 1  treasure 
him  as  a  friend,  as  a  colleague,  and  as 
a  wise  and  sensitive  leader. 

It  Is  a  pleasant  privilege  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  him  today  on 
his  long  and  effective  leadership  of  the 

Senate. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  johi  this  colloquy  m  praise 
of   the  distinguished   majority   leader's 
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long  tenure  and  outstanding  lervice  to 
the  Senate  and  our  Nation. 

As  a  freshman  Senator,  I  nave  been 
particularly  appreciative  of  t4e  major- 
ity leader's  fairness,  and  his  support  and 
encoiUTigement  for  greater  participation 
In  Senate  business  by  new  Senators. 

An  example  of  Senator  MAnsfield's 
attitude  toward  younger  Senators  oc- 
curred when  he  was  graciously  appear- 
ing as  a  guest  on  a  radio  and  television  re- 
port the  minority  leader  and  I;  prepared 
for  Pennsylvania  stations. 

During  the  show.  I  made  a  reference 
to  being  the  Junior  Senator  frem  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Senator  MANsfiSLD  ob- 
jected to  this  and  said: 

There  Is  no  such  animal  In  th4  Senate. 

And  he  said  to  me: 

When  you  refer  to  yourself,  do^ 
yourself  as  a  Junior  or  senior 
Just  as  a  Senator,  because  It  Is 
lone    woman.    They're    all    equal 
carry  the  same  weight. 

I  think  this  is  tjrpical  of  thel  majority 
leader's  fairness,  and  respect  for  the  job 


S«aator 
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the  interests  of  the  Nation.  an<i  the  Con 
gress,  ahead  of  more  parochial  concerns, 
and  in  so  doing,  has  been  a  credit  to  his 
party,  to  every  Senator,  and  tO|Our  great 
Nation,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  t<)  join  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  trie  aisle  in 
these  words  of  praise  today. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  join  to- 
day in  the  accolades  properly  being  ac- 
corded to  the  majority  leader  qf  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  gentleman  from  Montana, 
MncE  Mansfuld. 

As  majority  leader  of  this  b)dy.  Mike 
has  certainly  set  a  record  whicli  deserves 
to  be  recognized  this  afternoon.  The 
measure  of  his  achievement.]  however, 
has  not  just  been  determined  by  the  un- 
paralled  number  of  years  8md  days  in 
this  position  of  leadership.  Ncr  are  we 
only  calling  attention  to  the  list  of  im- 
portant legislative  iimovatiops  which 
MncE  has  steered  through  the$e  halls  in 
the  last  9  years  and  which  are!  now  part 
of  the  public  law  of  the  Nation.  Rather, 
we  are  giving  recognition  and  public 
acknowledgment  of  our  resptcX  for  a 
trusted  colleague,  an  admired  Ifader,  and 
an  exemplary  man. 

This  is  a  political  leader  wliose  over- 
riding concern  for  his  country's  welfare 
is  such  that  he  can  tell  Members  of  his 
party  at  a  recent  campaign  fufid  raising 
fimctlon: 

In  this  year  of  national  crisis,  there  Is  no 
partisanship.  There  Is  only  national  obliga' 
tlon. 


wh<ise 


This  is  a  Senator  in  a  positlc  a 
power  who  has  chosen  to  en  ploy 
soned  dialog  and  perseverance 
than  force  as  the  means  to  produce 
islatlve  action. 

This   is    a    gentleman 
words  are  not  rhetorical  evasions 
statements  of  trust. 

This  is  a  man  who  views 
as  a  national  legislative  foru^ 
diice  agreement  on  the  course 
for  the  coimtry  rather  than 
arena  In  which  to  score  ideolG|glcal 
and  losses. 
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I  think  that  we  and  the  country  are 
extremely  fortunate  in  having  Mike 
Mansfield  as  our  majority  leader  at  this 
particular  time  of  national  uncertainty 
and  bitter  divisiveness.  As  a  calm  force 
for  unified  attention  to  the  public  wel- 
fare he  can  direct  cooperative  political 
energy  for  the  Nation's  benefit.  In  Mike's 
own  words,  this  congressional  coopera- 
tion is  given  "without  ifs,  ands,  or  buts. 
The  Republic  deserves  no  less."  And  with 
Mike  Mansfield's  calm,  steady  voice  in 
the  Chambers  of  the  Senate,  the  Repub- 
lic will  continue  to  receive  no  less. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
the  naval  lore  of  Great  Britain,  no  legend 
is  more  cherished  than  the  story  of  Lord 
Nelson's  ccmstant  consideration  for  Ms 
midshipmen  and  young  officers.  He  gave 
them  endless  hours  of  his  time  and  dedi- 
cated himself  to  helping  them  and  pro- 
moting their  professional  education  and 
training. 

It  has  been  my  personal  observation 
that  great  judges  In  both  big  and  little 
courts  are  invariably  interested  in  young 
members  of  the  bar.  They  exercise  the 
responsibility  of  the  bench  to  teach  the 
ethical  standards  and  moral  philosophy 
of  the  law,  which  are  not  genersJly  of- 
fered as  courses  in  law  schools.  They 
shield  yoimg  lawyers  from  embarrass- 
ment and  strengthen  both  their  sense  of 
duty  and  their  confidence. 

But  the  task  of  perpetuating  the  best 
traditions  of  a  noble  profession  is  often 
left  undone  in  the  world  of  politics. 
Political  life  is  often  cruel,  frequently 
bloodthirsty,  and  sometimes  cannibalis- 
tic. It  Is  also  pressured  and  hurried  so 
that  even  the  gentler  and  more  consid- 
erate among  us  simply  do  not  find  time 
for  such  work.  The  center  aisle  is  a  pos- 
sible partisan  obstacle. 

But  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
Congress,  I  want  to  testify  that  Senator 
Mansfield  has  always  had  the  time,  and 
the  patience,  and  the  interest  to  help  a 
new  Member.  To  say  that  I  am  grateful 
is  a  gross  understatement  of  the  case. 

I  do  not  always  agree  with  Senator 
Mansfield.  At  times,  our  differences  may 
be  rooted  in  a  divergence  of  opinion,  and 
at  times,  in  a  diversity  of  party  loyalty. 
But  however  I  may  view  his  position  on 
any  one  issue,  I  know  that  In  his  view  of 
it  he  will  be  right  with  himself  and  his 
conscience. 

He  has  instilled  In  politics  an  air  of 
nobility  and  purpose,  tuid  for  this  above 
all.  the  citizens  of  this  Republic  should 
be  glad  that  he  is  an  American,  a  Sena- 
tor, and  a  fellow  citizen. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  let  this  day  pass  without  joining  with 
my  colleagues  in  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  our  distinguished  majority  leader  upon 
his  completion  of  the  longest  term  of 
service  in  that  position  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

No  one  knows  better  than  he  that  his 
is  not  an  easy  task.  Yet  he  has  always 
carried  out  his  duties  with  consummate 
skUl,  patience,  integrity,  and  faith  in  his 
fellow  men.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
salute  our  majority  leader  for  his  re- 
markable record,  and  to  extend  to  him 
my  personal  gratitude  for  the  many  times 
that  he  has  offered  me  his  counsel  and 
assistance. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  join  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

By  serving  as  majority  leader  longer 
than  any  other  man  in  the  Senate's  his- 
tory, he  has  confirmed  what  we  all  know. 

He  is  a  man  of  endurance. 

The  majority  leader  is  not  only  a  man 
of  endurance  but  he  is  relentless  in  pur- 
suing a  course  which  reflects  credit  on 
the  Senate  and  serves  the  Nation's  in- 
terests best. 

If  one  were  to  attempt  to  describe  his 
manner  and  style  in  a  phrase,  I  think  we 
might  say  that  his  is  "a  quiet  leader- 
sliip."  But  his  quiet  leadership  is  most 
effective.  It  is  an  effective  leadership  be- 
cause he  is  a  good  man  who  is  thought- 
ful, patient,  considerate,  humble,  and 
decent. 

I  salute  him  as  a  great  leader  and  a 
great  American. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  of  Jime 
18,  1970.  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield 
of  Montana  has  held  the  position  of 
majority  leader  of  the  UjS.  Senate  longer 
than  any  other  individual  who  has  held 
that  important  post. 

The  length  of  his  tenure  indicates  that 
he  has  the  confidence  of  those  in  his  own 
party.  However,  I  know  that  all  in  this 
Chamber  will  join  with  me  in  commend- 
ing Senator  Mansfield  for  the  outstand- 
ing job  which  he  has  done.  The  patience 
and  diplomacy  which  he  has  shown  In 
guiding  our  discussion  are  particularly 
important  in  this  very  deliberative  body. 
Beyond  that  he  Is  a  fair-minded  man 
and  a  man  of  his  word.  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Senator  on  his  past 
achievement  and  know  that  his  future 
action  will  merit  no  less  appreciation 
from  his  fellow  Senators. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  personal  pleasure  that  I  Join  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  colleague  who 
has  surpassed  all  longevity  records  for 
service  as  majority  leader — Mike  Mans- 
field. 

The  dedication  of  Mike's  outstanding 
talents  to  the  manifold  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  career  as  majority 
lesuler  spans  a  decade  of  tremendous  sig- 
nificance In  the  history  of  our  country. 

We  have  seen  the  greatest  pieces  of 
social  legislation  maneuvered  through 
the  Senate  and  Congress  under  his  guid- 
ance and  leadership.  He  has  contributed 
notably  to  America's  social  progress  by 
his  own  spirit  and  Intellect  and  energy. 

As  Senate  majority  leader  he  has  been 
chosen  for  one  of  Uie  most  difficult  as- 
signments in  Congress.  Under  circum- 
stances that  would  try  most  men,  Mncx 
Mansfield's  leadership  qualities  have 
been  tested  and  found  solid  over  and 
over  again. 

On  the  personal  level  I  have  found 
his  counsel  and  guidance  an  Invaluable 
aid  in  my  own  legislative  duties,  and 
I  appreciate  the  many  hours  we  have 
discussed  the  problems  of  my  State  of 
Nevada  and  the  needs  of  the  country. 

Mncx  has  won  a  secure  place  In  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  all  of  us  priv- 
ileged to  serve  with  him  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  during  my  time  in  the  Senate, 
which  has  spanned  quite  a  number  of 
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years,  I  have  seen  many  Senators  come 
and  go.  Many  of  them  able  and  hard 
working  and  most  of  them  very  person- 
able. Some,  of  course,  were  more  effec- 
tive than  others  as  legislators. 

One  of  the  most  effective  Members 
during  my  time  is  our  beloved  friend 
from  Montana,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  Mike  Mansfield.  His  is  an 
assignment  that  is  far  more  difficult 
than  most  people  realize.  It  requires 
great  ability,  good  judgment  and,  above 
all,  understanding  and  patience  in  work- 
ing with  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  oftentimes  marvel  at  the  patience  of 
our  friend,  Mike  Mansfield.  If  he  is 
greatly  disturbed — and  I  know  that 
sometimes  he  Is  and  has  reason  to  be, 
there  is  little  outward  manifestation.  I 
know  that  sometimes  he  has  a  virtual 
storm  within  himself.  His  patience,  im- 
derstanding,  and  friendly  attitude  to- 
ward every  Member  of  the  Senate  are 
among  the  major  reasons  why  he  has 
served  longer  than  anyon^  else  as  ma- 
jority leader. 

I  am  amazed  at  how  Mike  has  been 
able  to  maintain  himself  in  this  difficult 
sisslgnment  for  so  many  years.  Often- 
times, he  has  to  take  issue,  and  some- 
times rather  sharply,  with  powerful  and 
influential  Members  of  the  Senate.  More 
often  than  not  they  are  his  best  friends. 
I  cite  these  examples,  Mr.  President, 
because  I  think  they  are  unique  in  Mike 
Mansfield's  personality  and  they  speak 
louder  than  any  words  I  could  utter  as 
the  reason  for  the  great  record  he  has 
established. 

No  leader  of  the  Senate,  Republican 
or  Democrat,  has  been  more  considerate 
and  understanding  of  any  problems  I 
have  had.  Mike  just  does  not  turn  people 
away  if  he  thinks  they  have  a  reason- 
able cause.  There  is  much  more  that 
could  be  said  about  our  friend  but,  to 
sum  It  up,  may  I  say  that  he  is  one  of 
the  most  honorable  and  decent  men  I 
have  ever  known. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Mike  Mansfield,  upon  his  com- 
pletion of  the  longest  period  of  service  in 
that  Important  position  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Mansfield  is  not  only  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  but  also  an  estimable 
gentleman  who  is  held  In  high  esteem  by 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Though  he  and  I  frequently  disagree 
on  matters  before  the  Senate,  I  have  al- 
wajrs  found  him  to  be  courteous,  con- 
siderate, and  helpful  as  majority  leader. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  tributes  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborouch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

These  Senators  are  necessarily  absent 
from  the  Senate  today  but  desired  to 
participate  in  expressing  their  i«>precla- 
tion  to  the  majority  leader. 
JThere  being  no  objection,  the  trUautes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ItecoRo, 
as  follows: 


Statxkxnt  or  Sxnatok  Bath 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  Is  honor- 
ing one  of  Its  most  distinguished  Members, 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  who 
has  served  In  the  position  of  Majority  Leader 
longer  than  any  other  Senator. 

This  highly  deserved  tribute  comes  not 
just  from  his  own  party.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  long  recognized  Mike 
Mansfield  as  an  able  Senator,  an  outstanding 
leader,  and  a  superb  statesman.  When  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  ran  for  re-election  In  1964, 
the  late  distinguished  minority  leader.  Ev- 
erett Dlrksen,  Informed  his  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  that  he  was  about  to  commit  political 
heresy.  Senator  Dlrksen  said  that,  while  he 
would  be  willing  to  go  to  the  moon,  he  would 
not  visit  Montana  to  campaign  for  the  Re- 
publicans because  be  would  not  and  could 
not  speak  against  Mansfield.  Many  other  Re- 
publicans must  have  had  the  same  attitude, 
because  Mike  won  his  1964  re-election  with 
64.6%  of  the  vote. 

The  Majority  Leader  has  commanded  the 
respect  of  men  of  both  parties  and  of  differ- 
ing philosophies  because  he  has  always  been 
concerned  about  the  well-being  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. He  has  been  first  a  statesman,  then  a 
politician.  He  has  had  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer, both  as  an  educator  and  In  public  life. 
He  taught  Far  Eastern  and  Latin-American 
studies  at  the  University  of  Montana  for  sev- 
eral years,  served  In  the  House  from  1942  to 
1952  as  a  Representative  from  Montana,  and 
has  been  In  the  United  States  Senate  for 
nearly  18  years. 

During  the  almost  three  decades  of  his 
service  as  a  legislator,  few  members  of  Con- 
gress have  equaled  the  devotion  to  duty,  ab- 
solute Integrity,  complete  fairness,  and 
parliamentary  skill  which  he  has  displayed. 
He  has  led  the  Senate  with  patience,  kind- 
ness and  good  humor.  He  has  rendered  in- 
valuable service  to  both  the  nation  as  a  whole 
and  the  people  of  his  own  state. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  other  Senators  In 
extending  my  appreciation  to  Senator  Mans- 
field for  the  many  courtesies  he  has  shown  us 
through  the  years  and  to  thank  the  "Big  Sky 
Country"  for  sending  to  Washington  one  of 
Its  finest.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  fall  the 
electors  of  Montana  will  once  more  demon- 
strate their  faith  In  Mike  Mansfield  by  again 
retximlng  him  with  their  mandate  to  the 
Senate. 

STATiacENT  OF  Senator  Tahborottch 
Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  Is  assem- 
bled to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  leader  and  fine 
American,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  There  are 
countless  things  that  can  be  said  about  Sen- 
ator Mansfield's  excellent  leadership,  ability, 
and  his  sense  of  statesmanship;  however,  as 
important  as  these  things  are.  I  think  It  also 
important  to  point  out  that  Senator  Mans- 
field is  a  kind  and  considerate  gentleman 
who  has  won  the  affection  and  req>ect  of 
every  member  of  this  body 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  and  work 
with  Senator  Mansfield  for  over  13  years.  In 
the  hard  fights  for  progressive  legislation,  he 
has  always  been  an  eloquent  and  effective 
aUy.  As  Majority  Leadw.  Senator  Mansfield 
has  provided  the  forceful  leadership  that  was 
needed  to  pass  some  of  the  moat  important 
social  legislation  in  the  history  of  this  na- 
tion. Despite  the  difficultlee  and  pressures 
Imposed  upon  him  as  Majority  Leader,  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  has  always  treated  every  mem- 
Iser  of  the  Senate  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  respect.  Many  tlmee  in  the  heat  of  a 
legislative  battle,  when  tempers  reached  the 
boiling  point  and  reason  temporarily  de- 
parted this  chamber.  It  was  Senator  Mans- 
field's quick  wit  which  was  the  "soft  answer" 
that  "tumeth  away  wrath"  and  paved  the 
way  to  a  logical  solution  and  reconciliation 
of  differences. 

As  CSiairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare,  I  shall  always  be  grate- 
ful to  Senator  Mansfield  for  the  many  cour- 


todee  he  has  shown  and  for  his  help  In  paaa- 
Ing  the  major  legislation  that  my  Commit- 
tee has  produced.  However,  above  all  else, 
I  cherish  the  13  years  of  friendship  Mike 
Mansfield  and  I  have  shared.  I  wish  for  him 
many  years  of  good  health  and  continued 
success.  His  place  In  the  history  of  America 
Is  assured. 

Statxiiznt  of  Senator  Williaiu  or 

New    JXBSKT 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delif^ted  to  have  the 
opportunity  this  afternoon  to  pay  tribute  to 
Senator  Mansfield,  who  on  June  17  marked 
the  longest  record  for  service  as  Majority 
Leader  of  the  United  SUtee  Senate. 

When  Mike  Mansfield  assumed  that  posi- 
tion In  January  of  1961,  we  already  were 
aware  of  his  dedicated  service  to  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation.  In  reviewing  his  record  and 
the  countless  newspaper  and  magarine  arti- 
cles written  about  him,  I  find  time  and  again 
references  to  his  humility,  modesty,  and  pa- 
tience— that  he  combines  the  rare  qualities 
of  gentlemanlinees  and  leadership. 

No  one  can  point  to  a  man  of  greater  hon- 
esty than  Mike  Mansfield.  Probably  the  only 
fib  to  which  he  ever  was  a  party  Involved  a 
Navy  recruiter's  beUef  that  he  was  17,  rather 
than  14.  when  he  enlisted  for  World  War  I. 

In  1943  his  public  service  to  Montana  be- 
gan with  election  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— Increasing  with  his  election  to  the 
Senate  in  1952.  Although  he  represents  a 
rural  state  he  has  not  been  parochial  in  bis 
activities  and  concern.  Mike  has  demon- 
strated his  belief  that  whether  the  needs  of 
people  are  met  or  not  depends  largely  upon 
Government  and  those,  who  by  election  or 
otherwise,  assume  responsibility  for  Govern- 
ment at  each  level. 

I  shall  always  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  worked  with  a  man  who  has  played 
so  large  a  role  In  shaping  the  direction  and 
greatness  of  our  country.  Pew  of  us  will  ever 
forget  his  determined  efforts  to  maintain  and 
Improve  our  VA  Hospitals,  to  bring  enact- 
ment of  the  landmark  Cnvll  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  to  establish  a  rational  foreign  policy 
and  to  bring  peace  to  the  world,  to  insist  that 
1969  would  be  a  year  for  meaningful  tax  re- 
form, and,  most  recently,  to  Invest  our  Na- 
tion's youth  with  the  right  to  vote. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguUhed  Majority 
Leader  who  is  a  benefactor  of  his  State,  the 
Nation,  and  the  world. 

■  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  today  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  the  un- 
qualified respect  and  affection  of  us  all, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  . 

The  Senator  from  Montana  exemplifies 
the  very  best  characteristics  of  the  State 
he  so  ably  represents — the  indivlduEillsm, 
openness,  courage,  and  integrity  so  often 
associated  with  persons  from  the  West- 
em  States. 

But  he  is  no  regional  politician.  He 
loves  the  West,  but  he  is  even  more  de- 
voted to  his  country — ^to  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  all  regions  of  this  sreat 
Nation.  North,  South,  East,  and  West. 
Senator  Mncx  Maksfield  feels  the  needs 
of  the  inner  city  ghetto  as  deeply  as  those 
of  the  open  prairies  and  lands.  The  range 
of  his  competence  in  legislative  matters 
covers  virtually  the  entire  spectrum  of 
Issues  that  comes  before  this  chamber. 

With  his  tenacity,  his  subject  area 
knowledge  and  his  parliamentary  skill, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  can  be  a 
formidable  adversary  when  he  is  on  the 
other  side  of  an  issue,  as  all  of  us  can 
testify.  But  whether  Mike  Mansfield  is 
with  you  or  against  you  on  an  issue,  he 
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piece  of 

merits, 

p  is 

Ideo- 
ause  of 


alw-ays  plays  by  the  rules,  and  a  s  a  result 
the  outcome  invariably  enhances .  rather 
than  diminishes,  the  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held. 

As  the  leader  of  his  party  in  this  body, 
he  works  diligently  to  implement  its  pro- 
grams. But  Mike  Mansfield  never  loses 
sight  of  his  broader  duty  to  tlje  United 
States  and  to  the  Congress, 
legislation  is  considered  on  i! 
not  on  Its  source.  Blind  parti 
alien  to  his  nature. 

Because  he  harbors  no  regioj 
logical  or  personal  biases  and 
his  unfailing  fairness  and  cou^sy,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  1  enduring 
friendships  among  Democrats!  and  Re- 
publicans, liberals,  and  con^rvatives, 
northerners,  and  southerners. 

I  know  that  my  former  colleigue  from 
Illinois  and  the  leader  of  my  i>arty,  the 
late  Senator  Dirksen,  worked  c!  osely  and 
harmoniously  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  msmy  years.  I  raiely  heard 
him  mention  Mike  Mansfield's  name 
without  adding  a  word,  a  sentence  or  sev- 
eral sentences  of  praise. 

Almost  every  morning,  th^  Senator 
from  Montana  can  be  found  ir  the  Sen 
ate  cafeteria  having  breakfast  with  two 
of  his  closest  friends,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  fr)m  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams  > .  The  fact  that  both 
of  these  men  are  Republicans  i  >  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  high  regard  in  which 
Senator  Mansfield  is  held  on  ^y  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  difflciilt  time  in 
our  history,  this  IxKiy  is  partici  ilarly  for- 
tunate in  having  such  a  stead  fr  hand  at 
its  helm.  I  am  confident  that  M  oce  ManS' 
FIELD  will  continue  to  help  steer  us  on 
course  toward  a  better  and]  stronger 
America. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President, 


Senator  from   Colorado   has 


tremely  generoxis  in  yielding  t<  the  lead 
ership  for  the  tributes  which  have  been 
expressed  this  afternoon.  We  ii  iterrupted 
his  speech  earlier,  shortly  af  tef  3  o'clock, 
for  this  purpose. 

Up  to  that  time  it  did  not  appear  to 
the  joint  leadership  that  it  V'ould  take 


been 


the 
ex- 


to  express 
taken  the 


as  under- 
the    distin- 


the  full  time  until  5  o'clock 
these  tributes.  However,  it  has 
full  time. 

The  leadership  wants  to  be 
standing  as  we  can  with 
guished  Senator  from  Colorado.  We  do 
have,  in  accordance  with  thi!  order  of 
procedure  agreed  upon  previoiLsly,  pend- 
ing business  to  consider  after  5  o'clock. 

The  leadership  was  prepared  to  call 
up  HJl.  16916,  the  education  appropria- 
tions measure.  I  wanted  to  mention  that 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
have  been  holding  hearings,  Whether 
there  has  been  some  previous  arrange- 
ment to  abolish  the  5  o'clock  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  I  do  not  b  now.  but  I 
must  say  to  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
that  we  are  ready  and  willin  j  and  able 
to  go  on  with  the  education  Appropria- 
tions bill  at  this  time,  and  tht  hour  of  5 
o'clock  has  arrived. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield,  I  think  I  ought  to  ex- 
plain that  some  tributes  were  paid  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
we  were  all  carried  away  with  our  en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment,  the  Allott  amend- 
ment, occur  at  1  o'clock  on  Monday  next; 
that  beginning  with  the  hour  of  12  noon, 
the  time  be  equally  controlled  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  majority  leader,  or  whomever 
they  may  designate.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  that  agree- 
ment permit  any  appropriate  tabling  mo- 
tions prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  un- 
less it  is  stipulated. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Not  until  1  o'clock,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  right,  be- 
cause if  we  agree  to  an  hour,  we  should 
have  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  imanimous-consent  request  it  would 
still  be  in  order  for  any  Senator  to  make 
a  tabling  motion  under  the  proposed 
agreement,  but  not  prior  to  the  hour  of 
1  o'clock.  Is  that  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  it 
would,  since  it  has  been  stipulated  that 
it  should  be  included. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  Without  objection, 
the  agreement  is  entered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  that  on  Monday,  June  29,  1970, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  at  1  p.m.  on  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott).  No.  741  to  the  bill  HR.  15628, 
an  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  with  debate  from  12  noon  until  1  p.m. 
being  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and  the 
majority  leader,  or  his  designee.  Should  a 
motion  to  table  the  amendment  be  offered. 
It  would  be  voted  on  at  I  p.m.  on  said  day. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  ALLOTT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence reports  on  the  stockpile  bills  and 
possibly  a  brief  morning  hour,  when  the 
unfinished  business  is  laid  before  the 
Senate  tomorrow  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  be  ac- 
corded the  right  to  the  floor  to  finish  the 
speech  which  he  was  imable  to  finish  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  wtU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 


majority  leader  will  preserve  the  5  o'clock 
arrangement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  hope  the  majority 
leader  understands  how  that  works,  be- 
cause it  is  important.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  could  have  gone  on  imtil  mid- 
night tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course,  but  I 
never  doubt  the  good  faith  of  any  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  So  I  do  hope  the  Senator 
understands  that  the  5  o'clock  arrange- 
ment is  available  when  the  floor  is  avail- 
able and  when  the  Senator  is  able  to  call 
it  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  words 
used  were  "approximately  5  o'clock."  It 
is  stretched  a  little. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  As  long  as  we  all  under- 
stand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT    ON    CONSID- 
ERATION OP  PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OF  H.R.   11  102 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further?  I  would  like 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  veto  by  the  President 
of  H.R.  11102  was  overridden  in  the 
House  this  afternoon  and  that  the  mes- 
sage will  be  here  shortly. 

Not  in  anticipation,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  Senate  fully  informed  as 
to  what  the  joint  leadership  has  in  mind, 
I  visited  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  his  office  this  afternoon  and 
raised  the  question  as  to  when  it  might 
be  best  to  bring  up  the  veto  of  H.R. 
11102  in  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

We  agreed  tentatively,  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  Senate,  that  a  good  time 
might  be  5:30  or  6  o'clock  Tuesday  next, 
after  the  final  vote  on  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  and  the  final  vote 
on  the  pending  bill. 

Would  that  be  agreeable,  or  are  there 
any  objections? 

If  not,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  then,  that  at  the  hour  of  5:30 
p.m.  on  Tuesday  next  the  question  of  the 
veto  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  H.R.  11102  be  taken  up,  and 
that  immediately  after  the  vote  on  the 
pending  measure,  the  time  be  equally 
divided  between  the  minority  leader  smd 
the  majority  leader,  or  whomever  they 
may  designate,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
11102.  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  relative  to  hospitals,  at  6:30  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  June  30,  1970,  with  the  time  for 
debate  after  passage  of  HJi.15628.  the  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  being  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  veto 
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message  is  received  today,  it  lie  on  the 
table  until  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  ,^     ,     , 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
propoimd  a  question  to  the  majority 
leader?  At  what  time  will  the  Senate 
convene  in  the  morning? 

Mr   MANSFIELD.  Nine  o'clock. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

the  floor.  ,^    .^     i.    ,«, 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  beneflt  of  Senators,  I  understand  the 
pending  amendment  to  the  education  ap- 
propriation blU  is  an  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  which  would 
add  $150  miUion.  to  be  used  in  the  matter 
of  segregation.  The  line  item  is  emer- 
gency school  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend? 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
having  proceeded  to  reconsider  the  bUl 
(H  R  11102) ,  an  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise,  extend,  and 
improve  the  program  established  by  title 
VI  of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
returned  by  the  President  of  the  United 
5-  States  with  his  objections,  to  the  House 

3         of  Representatives,  in  which  it  originated, 
^         and  it  was  resolved  that  the  bUl  pass, 
two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
message  wUl  lie  on  the  table  untU 
Tuesday         ^^^^^^^^ 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee   of  conference   on   the   dis- 
agreeing votes  of   the  two  Houses  on 
.     the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H  R.  17399)  an  act  making  supple- 
mental   appropriations    for    the    fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes;  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the   Senate  numbered   12,   20.   22,   24, 
51    and  62  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein;   that  the  House  receded  from 
its    disagreement    to    the    amendments 
of    the    Senate    numbered    2,    10,    15, 
and  50,  to  the  bill  and  concurred  there- 
in   severally   with   an   amendment,    in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate;  and  that  the  House  insisted 
on  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  13  and  16  to 
the  bill. 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1971 
Mr    MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   I 
ask  that  the  unfinished  business  from 
CXVI 1363— Part  16 


last  night,  the  education  appropriation 

bill,  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  a 
bill  (H.R.  16916)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  lor  other 

purposes. .    .„,^,      x. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  16916. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

New  York.  ^    .^     <.    *i,« 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  which  would 
add  $150  million  to  the  education  appro- 
priation blU  for  the  purpose  of  a  line 
item,  emergency  school  assistance,  and 
that  amendment  is  comparable  to,  or  I 
guess  it  may  be  exactly  the  same  as.  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bUl.  Now  it  is  pending  on  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  except  it  is  not  the  same— 
definitely  not  the  same. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  mean,  the  general 

idea    is    the    same.    The    $150    million 

amount  is  the  same.  „    ^,.  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  $150  million.  To  that 

extent  it  is  the  same. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  a  ques- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  many  Senators? 
Just  how  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  think  he  will  take  m 
debating  the  amendment? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to 
ask  for  a  quorum  call,  hopefully  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  so  Senators 
may  know  we  are  about  to  discuss  the 
amendment.  I  should  say  that  would  not 
take  over  5  minutes.  I  personaUy  will 
speak  for  not  more  than  20  mmutes. 
Then  we  wUl  have  to  see  what  happens. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
league that  last  night  I  slept  with  aU  the 
papers  under  my  pillow,  so  I  know  aU 
that  is  in  them,  and  I  do  not  have  to  take 
much  time.  But  I  wiU  do  my  best. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  wants  to  make  some  remarks 
on  this  matter,  and  some  other  Sena- 
tors, so  I  would  Imagine,  Just  as  a  rough 
figure  that  we  would  not  vote  on  the 
amendment  for  at  least  an  hour.  Would 
that  be  correct? 
Mr.   JAVITS.   WeU,   hopefully   about 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Hopefully;  all  right. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  regain  the  flo<3r 
as  soon  as  the  action  on  it  Is  completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  „^      ,    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.     JAVITS.     Mr.     President,     the 
amendment  which  I  have  proposed  is  for 
$150  miUion.  The  general  purpose  is  to 
utilize  various  authorization  sections  of 
the  law  aUocating  money  under  those  au- 
thorities which  the  law  allows,  which 
will  we  believe,  assist  the  desegregating 
of  school  districts  which  are  ordered  to 
desegregate  by  law,  or  have  withm  the 
recent  past  desegregated.  It  has-been 
discussed,   as  to  the  substance  of  the 
amendment,  most  excellently  and  thor- 
oughly by  the  distinguished  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  Chair,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia    (Mr. 
Byrd),  who  managed  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  and  by  others,  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
posing upon  the  Senate  to  go  over  the 
details  of  that  argument,  and  I  shaU  not 

do  so.  _  4. 

I  shall  try,  in  every  way  that  I  can,  to 
emphasize  the  differences  which  we  face 
now  in  respect  of  this  situation. 

Mr  President,  the  amendment  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  provision  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bUl  as  reported  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  both  in  respect  of  those 
provisions  which  were  contained  in  the 
bill  Itself,  m  respect  of  authority,  for- 
ward dating,  et  cetera,  and  In  respect  of 
at  least  one  of  the  provisos.  As  to  the 
other  provisos  originating  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota,  as 
these  passed  the  test  of  a  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate  and,  indeed,  were  changed  by  that 
vote  and  after  a  rather  extended  debate, 
I  have  simply  lifted  the  texts  of  them, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  and  incorporated  them  in  my 

amendment.  .^     ^  ^        i^* 

So  I  would  like,  Mr.  President,  to  point 
out  the  differences. 

The  differences  are,  first,  that  any  for- 
ward projection  beyond  the  time  for 
which  appropriations  are  provided  in 
this  bUl,  to  wit.  fiscal  1971.  are  not  at- 
tempted, nor  Is  there  any  effort  to  antic- 
ipate fiscal  1971.  So  whatever  is  done 
cannot  be  available  after  July  1.  ^^n.Jn 
those  respects,  the  amendment  difff" 
materiaUy  from  the  amendment  which 
we  considered  the  other  day.  so  that  It 
eliminates  two  parts  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  provision  which  was 
before  us  for  that  reason. 

The  other  respect  in  which  it  differs  is 
with  respect  to  the  first  proviso  which  is 
one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  sec- 
tion was  ruled  out  upon  a  pomt  of  order 
has  been  completely  revised,  and  I  should 
like  to  read  to  the  Senate  the  section  as 
it  is  revised,  and  then  refer  back  to  the 
section  which  was  found  inapprwnate 
under  the  Senate  rules. 

The  proviso  as  revised  reads  as  loi- 
lows.  It  is  found  on  page  2  of  amendment 
No  737.  beginning  at  line  2  and  endmg 
at  line  7.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated herein  to  carry  out  programs  iin- 
der  title  n  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1984  shaU  be  used  to  calculate  the  aUoca- 
tlons  and  proration  of  Items  under  section 
102(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1969. 


This  Is  a  very  different  proviso  from 
what  was  contained  in  the  appropriate 
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section  of  the  supplemental]  biU,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  aiy  funds  ap- 
propriated herein  to  carry  out  orograma  un- 
der title  n  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  shall  b«  included  as  j  part  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  th4  purpoee  of 
determining  allocations  for  eacl^  purpose  set 
forth  In  clauses  (1)  through  (!)  of  section 
102(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportinlty  Amend- 
TDAntA  of  1969. 

The  holding  on  Monday  w  is  that  this 
was  legislation  in  an  appropr  ation  bill — 
to  wit,  a  waiver  or  a  renunciation  of  a 
given  section  of  a  particular  act.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  proviso  as  contained  in 
my  amendment  is  a  limitatioi,  because  it 
goes  to  the  mechanical  question  of  "shall 
be  used  to  calculate,"  and  that  is  a  ma- 
terial difference  between  those  two  pro- 
visos, which  in  my  Judgment  makes  the 
necessarj'  difference  to  auahfy  the 
amendment  I  have  submitted. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  aspect  of  the 
matter  which  I  think  is  very  important 
to  consider  is  the  utilization  iof  this  $150 
million.  It  is  expected  that  tht  utilization 
of  the  money  will  follow  closely  the 
sources  of  the  authorizations  vhlch  Justi- 
fy the  appropriation.  The  money,  if  ap- 
propriated, will  be  spent  purs  uant  to  the 
authorities  under  which  it  Is  appropri- 
ated. These  authorities  are  as  follows: 

For  community  developmen  t  programs, 
which  are  spelled  out  in  title  II  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  un- 
der the  heading  "Urban  and  1  lural  Com- 
munity Action  Programs."  $  100  million. 

For  personnel  development  programs, 
which  are  found  in  the  Edu  nation  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act,  part  D,  under 
the  heading  "Improving  Trail  ling  Oppor- 
tunities for  Personnel  Serving  in  Pro- 
grams of  Education  other  Uian  Higher 
Education."  $9  million. 

For  major  demonstrations,  authoriza- 
tion found  In  the  Cooperati\e  Research 
Act.  $14  million. 

For  drop-out  prevention,  ai  thorizatlon 
found  In  section  807  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act ,  $5  million. 

For  technical  assistance,  f  )und  under 
title  rv  of  the  Civil  Rights  Jict  of  1964, 
$15  million. 

For  planning  and  evaluatim.  author- 
ized under  section  402  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondarj'  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  $5  million. 

And  the  remainder  of  $2.(00,000.  au- 
thorized as  salaries  and  expei  ises. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  inte  ition  of  the 
administration  to  spend  this  money  un- 
der those  authorizations  and  irith  fidelity 
to  those  authorizations. 

Another  question  which  troubled 
Members  and  which  was  debated  here 
related  to  the  exact  concept  which  was 
embodied  in  proviso  (a)  conti lined  in  my 
amendment  at  page  2.  line  8. 1  hat  proviso 
reads  as  follows : 


school 


(a)    to  assist  a  local  educational 
which  engages,  or  has  \mlawfiill; ' 
the  gift.  lease  or  sale  of  real 
property  or  services  to  a  nonpublic 
tary  or   secondary  school   or 
practicing    discrimination   on 
race,  color,  or  national  origin 

That  particular  section  wiis  the  sub- 
ject of  an  amendment  whi^  was  ap- 
proved in  the  Senate  and  wasithe  subject 
of  an  effort  to  amend  the  Amendment 


agency 
engaged, In 
or  personal 
elemen- 
system 
tjhe   basis  of 


which  failed  in  the  Senate.  The  words 
here  set  forth  are  exactly  as  they  emerged 
from  the  give  and  take  of  debate  and  as 
they  were  left  by  the  votes  before  the 
Mondale  amendment  wsis  made  obsolete 
by  the  fact  that  the  basic  provision  of 
the  bill  to  which  it  was  addressed  was 
Itself  stricken  out  on  a  point  of  order. 

So  that  we  have  simply  taken  what  the 
Senate  did  as  to  that  proviso-— what  the 
Senate  actually  legislated,  as  it  were,  to 
the  extent  that  it  did  have  rollcall  votes. 
However,  concern  was  expressed  over  it. 
before  it  was  refined — and  this  was  a 
very  excellent  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  iMr.  Baker)— to  include 
the  words  on  line  9,  page  2  of  my  amend- 
ment, "or  has  unlawfully  engaged  in  the 
gift,  lease  or  sale  of  property."  In  other 
words,  whatever  retroactivity  there  was. 
was  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  un- 
lawful. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  whole  ques- 
tion is  one  of  discretion  in  terms  of  the 
use  of  this  money  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  other 
words,  even  if  this  proviso  were  not  in 
the  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  himself,  could  deter- 
mine that  he  would  not  afford  whatever 
assistance  he  could  afford  under  this  ap- 
propriation to  school  districts  which  had 
engaged  in  that  practice.  He  did  not  need 
the  proviso  to  do  it;  but  with  the  proviso, 
this  is  an  instruction  to  him  to  proceed 
in  that  way. 

It  is  very  important,  therefore,  as  to 
the  intention  of  the  administration  In 
that  regard;  because  to  those  who  have 
concerns  about  this  particular  part  of 
the  amendment,  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration had  a  given  intention  with  re- 
spect to  It  anyhow,  so  that  it  becomes 
really  a  tautological  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  incorporated  is  very 
important.  So  I  wUl  read  a  letter  from 
the  administration,  delivered  to  me  yes- 
terday, which  bears  on  its  intention,  any- 
how, without  regard  to  the  inclusion  or 
lack  of  inclusion  of  the  proviso  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  matter.  The  let- 
ter is  addressed  to  me.  signed  by  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  John  G.  Veneman.  and  reads 
as  follows:  It  is  available  to  every  Sena- 
tor. 

Thz  Ukoer  SECRETAar  o»  Health, 

Education,  and  Wtu'.iaE. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Jacob  K  Javtts. 
U.S.  Senate, 
WasMnffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
affirm this  De{>artmenfs  assurances,  given  by 
Secretary  Finch  at  the  Joint  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Education  Subcommit- 
tee and  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities,  that  funds  pro- 
vided to  assist  local  school  districts  Involved 
In  the  process  of  deoegregaclon  will  be  ad- 
ministered In  a  manner  consistent  with  con- 
stitutional standards  and  with  the  objective 
of  achieving  successful  desegregation. 

The  Department  understands  and  shares 
the  concern  expressed  In  the  Senate  about 
the  possible  provision  of  Federal  financial 
assistance,  such  as  proposed  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Emergency  School  Aid  leglslaUon.  to 
school  districts  which  have  engaged  In  dis- 
criminatory and  unlawful  practices,  includ- 
ing the  disposition  of  property  and  services 
to  other  agencies  with  the  Intent  to  avoid 
desegregation.  I  can  personally  assure  you 
that  we  do  not  Intend  to  reward  school  dls. 


tricts  whloh  seek  to  circumvent  the  law.  All 
project  applicants  and  applications  for  aid 
win  be  carefuUy  reviewed  and  approved  only 
If  the  Department  is  fully  satisfied  that  the 
recipient  school  districts  are  conducting  their 
educational  programs  and  activities  In  a 
lawful  manner  and  with  full  regard  to  achiev- 
ing successful  desegregation  throughout  their 
school  system. 
Sincerely, 

JORN  O.  VENUCAN. 

Under  Secretary. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  Is  an  Important  point  because 
It  indicates  that  the  proviso  goes  no  fur- 
ther than  the  intention  of  the  Dep«ut- 
ment  which  will  have  discretion  anyhow 
in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  imder 
this  particular  provision. 

Let  me  make  two  points  and  invite 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  to  them. 

The  point  was  made  to  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  State  which  had  school  dis- 
tricts which  had  In  fact  unlawfully  en- 
gaged in  the  gift,  lease,  or  sale  of  real  or 
personal  property  or  services  to  a  non- 
public elementary  or  secondary  school  or 
school  system  practicing  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin — to  wit,  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy, could  be  entirely  barred  from  partici- 
pation in  the  benefits  of  this  particular 
appropriation. 

I  said  that  I  did  not  so  interpret  It, 
that  "a  local  educational  agency"  meant 
what  it  said,  that  the  intention  of  the 
proviso  would  be  directed  to  what  a  par- 
ticular local  educational  agency  did  or 
did  not  do. 

My  understanding  was  that  that  did 
not  characterize  a  State  one  way  or  the 
other  unless  the  State  itself  was  the  edu- 
cational agency  which  engaged  in  this 
practice,  and  that  was  not  the  disquiet  or 
the  question  which  was  addressed  to  me. 
So.  I  Interpret  "a  local  educational 
agency"  to  mean  exactly  what  the  words 
say,  a  proviso  insofar  as  it  is  a  limitation 
to  refer  to  that  agency  and  no  other  In 
terms  of  the  limitation  which  Is  imposed 
by  this  particular  amendment. 

The  last  point  I  should  like  to  make 
relates  to  the  reason  why  the  $150  million 
Is  sought  when  the  administration.  In  a 
message  from  the  President  on  May  25, 
laid  out  a  program  for  $1.5  billion  of 
which  It  was  felt  $500  million  would  come 
in  the  1971  fiscal  year.  I  think  that  we 
now  face  a  refinement  of  the  concepts 
of  the  administration  based  upon  the  at- 
trition of  debate  and  discussion  here.  We 
have  before  us  the  fundamental  concept 
that  10  percent  of  the  amount  which  the 
President  had  requested  should  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  which  I  have 
described  so  that  we  might  utilize  that 
as  a  way  In  which  to  determine  how  ef- 
fectively and  with  what  end  result  or 
with  what  gifted  administrative  skill  that 
10  percent  of  $1.5  billion  can  be  de- 
voted to  this  general  purpose,  and  that 
this  will  be  instructive  to  us  and  instruc- 
tive to  the  administration  In  determining 
how  much  further  along  the  road  we  go 
and  In  what  way  we  do  It.  This  makes 
tremendous  sense  to  me. 

I  think  It  Is  an  excellent  demonstra- 
tion of  policy.  We  all  know,  because  that 
was  the  Justification  which  was  laid  be- 
fore the  committees. 


I' 


June  25,  1970 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
testimony  on  this  particular  matter  of 
the  $150  mllUon.  which  testimony  was 
given  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  Supplemental 
Appropriations,  headed  by  Senator  Byrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 
Second  Sitpplementai.  Appropriations  for 
Fiscal  Year  1970 
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Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Offlce  of  Education,  Emergency  SchxMl 
Assistance,   Statement   of  John  G.   Vene- 
man,  Under  Secretary — Accompanied  by: 
Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education  and  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education:  James  W.  McLane,  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Programs/Spe- 
cial Affairs:  James  B.  Cardwell,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Budget;  Wesley  L.  Hfor- 
nevik.  Deputy  Director.  Offlce  of  Economic 
Opportunity 
(Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. U.S.   Senate.   91st    Congress.   2d 
session,  on  H.R.  17399.  an  act  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses) 
Assistance  to  Districts  Facing  Desegregation 
Senator  Btrd.  Under  chapter  vn  of  the 
bill,  the  committee  has  received  a  late  pro- 
posed supplemental  request  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Of- 
flce of  Education.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  provide  $160  mUllon  on  an  emergency 
basis  for  immediate  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts which  must  desegregate  by  the  faU  of 
1970. 

As  described  In  the  President's  message  to 
the  Congress  of  May  21.  1970.  desegregating 
districts  face  urgent  needs  for  teacher  train- 
ing, education  specialists,  materials,  curri- 
culum revision,  equipment  and  renovation. 

The  $150  mUllon  is  requested  under  several 
authorities  In  order  to  provide  as  broad  a 
range  of  assistance  as  possible  for  malntaln- 
mg  quality  education  during  the  segregation 
process  If  that  can  be  done. 

Of  the  $150  million,  $100  million  U  re- 
quested under  the  authority  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The  remaining  $50 
mlUion  is  requested  under  authorities  vested 
In  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Education.  The  en- 
tire program  of  emergency  school  assistance 
would  be  admmistered  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Of- 
flce of  Education.  If  the  request  is  aUowed, 
as  proposed,  the  $150  mUllon  would  be  made 
available  to  desegregating  school  dlsuicts  be- 
fore September  30,  1970. 

The  principal  witness  testifying  on  this 
Item  is  John  O.  Veneman.  Under  Secretary 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. You  may  proceed. 

Implementation  of  Commitment 
Mr.  Veneman.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  his  state- 
ment of  March  24  on  school  desegregation, 
the  President  said  that  he  would  recom- 
mend expenditure  of  an  additional  $1.8 
bUUon  over  the  next  2  years  to  assist  local 
school  authorities  In  their  efforts  to  desegre- 
gate. The  President  Is  now  Implementing  this 
commitment  with  two  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

1.  First,  he  Is  asking  for  a  special  appro- 
priation, under  existing  authorities,  to  pro- 
vide emergency  assistance  to  those  school 
districts  that  are  now  In  the  process  of 
desegregating— or  have  recently  desegre- 
gated—particularly those  school  districts 
that  win  be  desegratlng  for  the  first  time  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1970  fall  term.  It  Is  in 
support  of  this  Item  that  we  are  appearing 
here  today; 


a  Second,  the  President  Is  proposing  enact- 
ment of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  ot 
1970  which  would  authorize  a  broad  range  of 
support  for  school  districts  working  toward 
the  eUmlnatlon  of  both  do  Jure  and  de  facto 
segregation.  The   details  of  this   legislative 
prop^  were  forwarded  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  last  Thursday.  May  21. 
School  Desegregation 
ThU  admlnlsttaUon  Intends  to  do  every- 
thing poealble  to  assist  school  districts  In 
their  efforts  to  bring  an  end  to  school  segpre- 
gatlon   We  do  not  believe  that  enough  has 
been  done  to   overcome  the  very  real  and 
difficult  problems  that  are  encountered  by 
schools,  students,  teachers,  parents,  and  the 
community  at  large  once  a  goal  or  deadline 
has  been  set  for  desegregaUon.  Up  untU  now. 
our  laws,  our  courts,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  said  to  school  districts:  "De- 
segregate; do  It  now;  do  It  by  September, 
and  then  left  the  school.  Its  teachers,  and  res- 
idents of  the  commvmlty  to  face  the  prob- 
lem unassisted.  All  too  often,  we  have  failed 
to  recognize  what  the  problems  were.  AU  too 
often   we  have  been  critical  of  their  lack  of 
progress  without  recognizing  that  In  many 
Instances  the  community  and  the  school  dis- 
tricts could  do  a  better  Job  If  we  were  to 
give  them   a   helping   hand— If   we  were  to 
demonstrate    with    something    more    than 
words  our  desire  to  bring  about  desegrega- 
tion promptly  and  with  minimum  disrup- 
tion and  turmoU. 

Both  the  President's  legislative  proposal 
and  the  request  for  emergency  appropria- 
tions are  designed  to  provide  the  kind  of  as- 
sistance that  we  believe  to  be  so  Unpcwtant 
for  these  school  districts. 

Financial  and  Technical  Assistance 
We  are  requesting  a  new  and  special  ap- 
propriation. "Emergency  school  assistance, 
that  would  provide  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  1,000  school  districts  that 
are  expected  to  desegregate  for  the  first  time 
at  the  beginning  of  the  faU  1970  term— or 
have  recently  begun  the  process.  These  dis- 
tricts include  more  than  10,000  individual 
schools  serving  over  7  mlUlon  students.  The 
appropriation  we  are  requesting  represents 
a  significant  amount  of  money — $150  mll- 
Uon  This  money  would  be  administered  by 
the  Offlce  of  Education  In  the  Department  of 
Health    Education,  and  WeUare.  Except  for 
a  limited  porUon  needed  to  finance  admln- 
IstraUve  costs  associated  with  the  program, 
the  funds  would  be  granted  principally  to 
individual    school    districts    committed    to 
carrying  out  the  basic  process  of  deaegre- 
gatlon.  However,  these  funds  could  also  be 
granted  to  public   and  private  community 
and  civic  organlzaUons  where  It  Is  found 
that  such  organizations  can  more  effectively 
carry  out  programs  designed  to  support  the 
Implementation  of  a  desegregation  plan. 

Frankly,  time  Is  running  out  on  us.  We 
are  now  left  with  little  over  3  months  to  work 
on  the  many,  many  problems  that  these 
school  districts  will  face  as  they  work  toward 
desegregation.  Our  objective  la  to  provide 
these  school  districts  and  others  who  would 
work  vrith  them  both  financial  and  technical 
assistance  between  now  and  next  fall. 


Use  of  Emergency  Funds 
The  problems  facing  these  school  districts 
vary  among  school  districts.  In  many  In- 
stances. If  desegregation  Is  going  to  result 
in  equal  educational  opportunity,  there  Is 
a  need  to  Immediately  upgrade  the  quality 
of  the  currtcultim  and  of  the  teaching  pro- 
gram of  given  schools.  Equality  of  oppor- 
tunity m  many  cases  requires  remedial  train- 
ing for  the  students  who  have  heretofore 
gone  to  a  substandard  school.  Many  need 
additional  teachers,  both  on  a  temporary 
and  permanent  basts.  They  face  increased 
administrative  burdens  and  tremendous 
problems  of  parent-teacher  and  community 
relations.  They  also  need  to  modify  existing 


school  buildings  to  accommodate  children 
of  different  age  and  grade  groupings  or  to 
accommodate  a  larger  number  of  pupUa. 
They  lack  the  funds  to  acquire  a  daaaroom 
trailer  or  other  mobUe  facilities  which  might 
serve  as  a  temporary  expedient. 

There  Is  also  a  need  to  work  imaginatively 
with  the  parents  and  with  members  of  the 
community  to  pave  the  way  for  an  orderly 
process.  We  are  very  hopeful  that  by  offer- 
ing financial  assistance  we  can  encourage 
local  dvlc  and  pubUc-splrited  groups  to  as- 
sist in  the  task  of  preparing  the  community 
to  adjust  positively  to  a  desegregated  school 
system. 

Based  on  our  experience  thus  far  with  the 
title  IV  program  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  o« 
1964    we   know   that   a  great   deal   can   be 
achieved  by   passing   experience   gamed   by 
thooe  who  have  already  gone  through  the 
process  to  the  school  districts  facing  this 
experience  for  the  first  time.   This  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  full  range  of  problem* 
or    solutions.    The    Justification    materiais 
which  we  have  already  furnished  to  you  pre- 
sent the  full  range  of  the  program  that  we 
propose  to  carry  out  with  this  appropriation. 
How  This  Emergency  Program  Would  Work 
As  I  have  already  said,  the  Commlwdnnw 
of  Education  would  be  given  the  basic  Job 
of  administering  the  program.  He  would  do 
this  by  making  grants  to  school  districts  or 
in  special  drciimstances  to  responsible  non- 
profit groups  at  the  local  level.  These  granta 
would  be  used  to  finance  temporary  teachers, 
teacher  aides,  additional  administrative  and 
clerical  staff  at   the  local  level,  counseling 
staff    teacher  training,  curricoilum  develop- 
ment,  special   reading   programs.   Including 
remedial  programs  for  the  students  them- 
selves, remodeling  of  faclUties.  support  for 
planning  the  logistics  of  desegregation,  com- 
munity action  and  community  relations  ef- 
forts, and,  finally,  technical  assistance— as- 
Bistence  that  would  be  furinshed  by  experi- 
enced people  from  the  State  and  local  level. 
We  are  requesting  funds  under   six  au- 
thorities—five  vested  m  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  one  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  We  beUeve  that  this  special 
effort  has  the  best  chance  of  working  if  we 
award  the  grants  xinder  any  or  all  of  the 
six  authorities  imder  which  the  funds  are 
being  requested. 

Importance  of  OEO  Authority 
WhUe  on  the  subject  of  the  various  au- 
thorities vmder  which  the  program  would 
be  conducted.  I  would  Uke  to  state  the  Un- 
portance  of  relying,  as  this  program  propose* 
to  do,  heavily  on  the  program  authority 
granted  under  title  n  of  the  Economlo 
Opportunity  Act.  It  U  under  this  authority 
that  we  would  provide  assistance  to  re- 
model faculties.  It  is  under  this  authority 
that  we  would  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  procurement  of  additional  manpower 
and  direct  servlcee  to  schools.  The  several 
authorities  already  veeted  In  the  Office  of 
Education,  notably  authorities  under  the 
Education  Profeeslons  Development  Act  and 
title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  would  serve 
as  the  basis  for  assistance  for  teacher  train- 
ing curricultim  development,  and  technical 
assistance.  I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  do  not  propose,  nor  would  we 
be  authorized  under  this  request,  to  finance 
any  new  construction  of  a  school  buUdlng  or 
other  f  aclUty. 

Administrative  Requlremente 
Finally  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Uke  to  say 
a  word  about  the  need  for  administrative 
staff  to  help  carry  out  this  program.  We 
would  begin  Unmedlately  to  divert  existing 
staff  from  the  Office  of  Education  for  X^ 
operation  of  this  program.  Once  we  Jjav*  P^ 
It  in  place,  we  would  also  rely  on  this  staff 
to  Unplement  the  President's  new  legUlatlvj 
proposal— the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of 
1970  Because  we  will  be  taking  these  people 
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from  other  Important  Jobs  wltfiln 
of  Education,  It  will  be 
them,  and  a  limited  share  of 
♦2.1  million — Is  proposed  to 
Istratlve  expenses  In  the  Office 

Except  for  the  salaries  and 
tlon  of  the  requeat.  the  grai^t 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
available    for    obligation 
ber  30.  1970.  We  have  asked 
time  In  order  to  give  the 
maxim tmi  opportunity  to 
posals  and  to  get  their  operant): 

I  should  make  clear 
effort  that  would  be  financed 
grants  will  not  be  entirely 
time.  Our  objective  Is  to  ha^e 
made  by  that  time,  but  the; 
local  programs  throughout  the 

We  see  this  special  emergen(  y 
priatlon  as  serving  this  one- 
resources  proposed  for  the 
and  1972  In  the  President's  Ma^ch 
will    be    requested    as    part 
budget   process   following 
tlon  on  the  legislative  proposal 

Mr.   Chairman,  that  summi 
quest  We  will  be  glad  to 
tlons  that  the  committee  might 
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Relationship  of  Supplemental 
Billion  Program 

Senator  Btro.  How  does  this 
to  the  new  legislation  recently 
the  President  and  to  the 
million  and  91.5  billion  that  1 

Mr.  Veneman.  The  $150  mllll  )n 
able    through    the    supplemeital 
deducted  from   the   1971   reqi  est 
balance  of  1360  million  which 
rted  In  the  authorizing  leglslatjion 
Introduced  yesterday  by 
Senator  Pell,  and  we  antlclplBte 
introduced  on  the  House  side, 
of  91.5  bllUon  will  be  Includeb 
year  1972  appropriation  reque<  t, 
Program  Urgenc;  ■ 

Senator  Brao.  Why  the  hury 
plemental  now?  Why  can   w( 
enactment   of  the  legislation 
the  President? 

Mr.  Veneman.  We  are  tryink 
money  on  the  de  Jure  districts 
been  ordered  to  desegregate 
have    come    up    with    a 
under    HEW    auspices.    These 
include  those  integrating  for 
this  fall  as  well  as  those  thai 
desegregated.    This    would 
school    districts.   This   s 
priatlon  is  necessary   If  we 
money  out  during  the  summer 
schools  need  this  time  for 
velopment,  the  teacher  aides 
mentioned  in  my  opening  s 
not   anticipate  the   Congress 
on  our  regular  bill  in  sufflcieE|t 
that  money  available  before 

Expenditure  of  Pu^ids 
Senator  Btrd.   You   state 
9150  million  being  requested 
on  behalf  of  school  districts 
recently  desegregated  or  that 
regated  for  the  first  time  next 
all  of  the  funds  will  be  granted 
and  that  time.  How  can  you 
lion  effectively  in  such  a  sl^ort 

Mr.   Veneman.   Mr.  Chalrn 
tloned.  we  are  talking  about 
trlcts.  This  is  about  9150.000 
trlct.  Withm  this  total,  there 
000  actual  schools.  Broken  d^wn 
amoiints  to  about  $20  per 
•15,000  per  school. 

We  feel  that  by  using  the 
of  OEO  and  the  other  titles 
the  mechanisms  to  fund  a 
additional  projects  and  have 
pended  Judiciously  between 
ginning   of  the   school   year, 
structure  Is  pretty  much  then . 
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Senator  Btrd.  Please  give  the  conunlttee  a 
breakdown  of  the  9150  million.  How  will  It 
be  expended  and  possibly  where  It  will  be 
expended. 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  can  do  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

On  page  3  of  the  budget  Justification  we 
estimate  that  9115  million  of  the  9150  mil- 
lion will  be  expended  for  special  educational 
personnel  and  programs;  915  million  would 
be  expended  for  community  psotlclpatlon 
programs,  and  917,900.000  would  be  ex- 
pended for  equipment  and  minor  remodel- 
ing. 

I  would  emphasize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  Is  no  suggestion  that  this  money  be 
expended  for  new  construction  of  school  fa- 
cilities. It  would  be  used  for  mobile  class- 
rooms rather  than  permanent  construction. 

We  anticipate  there  would  be  a  need  for 
approximately  92.1  million  for  Federal  ad- 
ministration and  technical  assistance.  We 
propose  to  utilize  Initially  persons  who  are 
presently  on  board  In  the  Office  of  Education 
and  transfer  them  Into  the  program.  We 
would  need  this  money  primarily  to  replace 
those  positions  so  that  they  would  not  be 
short  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Basis  for  Budget  Requests 

Senator  Btrd.  How  did  you  arrive  at  yoxxr 
estimates  with  respect  to  each  of  these  four 
categories? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  will  let  Dr.  Allen  or  one 
of  his  staff  speak  to  that.  Pages  9  through 
14  of  the  budget  Justification  breaks  it 
down  specifically  as  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions and  the  programs  that  we  proposed  to 
be  spending  the  money  for.  How  we  arrived  at 
9116  million  for  special  purposes,  etc.,  I 
will  let  the  Commissioner  speiak  to  that. 

Senator  Btrd.  Go  ahead.  Dr.  Allen. 

Dr.  Allen.  As  you  know,  we  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  working  with  dis- 
tricts In  the  South  under  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  By  consulting  with  the 
superintendents  and  others  down  there  we 
have  arrived  at  these  rough  estimates  to 
provide  the  kind  of  assistance  this  pro- 
gram calls  for.  We  have  had  our  staffs  work- 
ing with  the  school  systems  In  the  South, 
and  we  think  these  are  reasonable  estimates 
of  what  can  be  done. 

Senator  Btrd.  Based  on  what  hard  facts? 
We  don't  want  to  appropriate  9150  mil- 
lion on  the  basis  of  a  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  Veneman.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again 
when  we  break  it  down  In  accordance  with 
the  figures  I  gave  a  moment  ago,  and  we 
are  dealing  with  10.000  Individual  schools, 
it  comes  down  to  about  915.000  per  school 
or  920  per  pupil,  which  puts  it  In  better 
perspjectlve.  There  would  not  be  a  vast 
amount  of  money  going  into  any  particular 
area. 

De  Jure  Versus  De  Facto  Segregation 

Senator  Btrd.  Does  this  supplemental  deal 
With  de  facto  segregation? 

Mr.  Veneman.  It  does  not.  It  applies  only 
to  the  17  Southern  and  border  States. 
Relationship  of  Request  in  Pending  Supple- 
mental  for   Title   rv   of   the   Civil   Rights 

Act  of  1964 

Senator  Btrd.  The  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration already  Includes  a  supplemental 
budget  request  of  910  million,  and  the  House 
allowance  of  95  million  Is  for  similar  activi- 
ties under  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  How  does  that  request  relate  to  the 
9150  million? 

Mr.  Veneman.  That  particular  title  IV  re- 
quest, Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  for  related 
programs,  many  of  which  would  be  in  the 
same  school  districts;  but  this  would  be  In 
addition  to  that  supplemental  request. 

Mr.  Carowell.  I  might  also  add,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  title  IV  money  Is  much  more  lim- 
ited In  Its  Bcop>e.  It  can  be  used  for  teacher 
training,  but  It  cannot  be  used  for  the  broad 
range  of  activities  now  being  requested. 


Mr.  Veneman.  It  does  not  have  the  flexi- 
bility this  particular  proposal  will  have. 

Nonuse  of  Funds  for  Busing  to  Overcome 
Racial  Imbalance 

Senator  Btrd.  Will  any  of  these  funds  be 
used  for  the  purftose  of  bringing  about  racial 
balance? 

Mr.  Venxman.  No;  they  would  not  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  racial  balance,  and  that 
Is  specifically  stated  in  the  budget  Justifi- 
cation. We  do  not  anticipate  that  there 
would  be  a  significant  amount  of  funds  used 
for  busing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  we  look  at  the  desegregation  plans  that 
have  been  put  Into  effect  by  this  Department, 
under  this  administration,  we  find  that  only 
about  3  percent  of  the  school  districts  that 
have  come  In  with  compliance  plans  have  re- 
quired more  busing  than  previously.  Most 
of  them  have  had  a  reduced  amount  of 
busing. 

The  only  plase  where  some  funds  might  be 
used  for  transportation  is  In  those  cases 
where  the  court  lias  ordered  transportation 
to  achelve  desegregation  and  the  school  dis- 
trict specifically  requests  that  some  of  these 
funds  be  used  for  transportation  purposes. 
That  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  the  desegregation  order  and  It  could 
not  be  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balance. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  any  pressure  going  to  be 
put  on  school  districts  to  use  moneys  for 
busing  in  order  to  deal  with  racial  imbalance? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  do  not  think  so.  Mr.  Chair* 
man.  There  we  would  be  talking  primarily 
about  de  facto  situations.  We  might  get  Into 
this  matter  when  we  get  Into  the  new  legis- 
lation. It  Is  not  an  issue  as  far  as  this  pcutlc- 
ular  supplemental  Is  concerned,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  see  far  enough  down  the 
road  to  know  if  there  will  be  very  much 
pressure  Just  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
racial  imbalance. 

Senator  Btro.  How  could  that  be  generated 
at  all  m  view  of  the  verbiage  of  the  1964  act? 

Mr.  Veneman.  That  is  what  I  am  getting 
at.  There  may  be  school  districts  which  will 
request  transportation  for  achieving  educa- 
tional opportunity  but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  racial  Imbalance. 

AVAILABILriT    OF   FUNDS    UNTIL   SEPTEMBER   30, 
1970 

Senator  Btrd.  The  appropriation  language 
which  you  have  proposed  asks  that  except 
for  administrative  expenses  the  funds  remain 
available  until  September  30.  Normally  funda 
In  this  bill  will  be  for  the  year  1970  and  ex- 
pire on  June  30.  For  that  reason,  let  the  rec- 
ord show  why  this  September  30th  language 
is  needed. 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  will  let  Mr.  Cardwell  speak 
to  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  point 
Is  absolutely  correct.  We  are  requesting  what, 
m  effect,  win  be  1971  appropriations  In  a  1970 
supplemental.  Our  problem,  however.  Is  one 
of  timing.  We  met  with  both  House  and 
Senate  representatives  from  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  and  discussed  with  them 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  this  problem.  At 
one  time,  we  thought  that  perhaps  we  could 
add  the  Item  or  attempt  to  add  the  Item  to 
the  education  bill  which  is  soon  to  go  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  It  was  decided  some- 
what mutually  that  that  might  well  interfere 
with  and  delay  an  effort  that  the  Congress 
has  been  making  to  get  that  bill  out  and  get 
It  out  fast  to  establish  that  for  1971  we  can 
Indeed  get  a  bill  out  on  time. 

We  are  still  faced  with  the  problem  of 
having  the  money  available  this  summer.  We 
chose  this  route  because  It  seemed  to  us  that 
this  was  going  to  be  the  first  opportunity 
for  an  appropriation  act  to  make  the  money 
available.  In  order  to  make  It  available  for 
1971,  we  do  have  to  have  this  language. 
Without  the  language,  we  would  be  forced 
to  try  to  spend  9150  million  In  a  very  short 
period  of  time  prior  to  June  30th,  and,  frank- 
ly, we  don't  think  we  could  do  that. 


X 


Mr.  Veneman.  This  will  be  deducted  from 
the  9500  million  requested  In  the  new  legis- 
lation for  1971. 

Criteria  for  Allocation  of  Funds 
Senator  Btrd.  What  formula  will  control 
the  distribution  of  these  funds  among  the 
States? 

Mr.  Veneman.  In  the  supplemental  It  would 
not  be  a  statewide  formula.  It  would  be  based 
upon  the  needs  of  Individual  school  districts. 
In  the  act,  there  Is  a  requirement  that  each 
Stato  would  be  entitled  to  at  least  9100.000. 
The  Commissioner  can  speak  to  this. 

Mr.  Allen,  "l^ivo-thlrds  of  the  money  goes 
to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis  and  a  third 
Is  reserved  to  the  Secretary  to  use  at  his 
discretion. 

Senator  Btrd.  Will  the  administrator  of  the 
program    have    complete    discretion    In    the 
distribution  of  funds? 
Basic  Policies  for  Program  Administration 
Mr.  Veneman.  He  would  have.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  would  be  approving 
projects    according   to   certain   criteria   that 
would  be  established.  The  criteria  as  they 
relate  to  this  supplemental  request  would  re- 
quire that  the  funds  be  used  to  overcome 
problems  associated  with  de  Jure  segregation. 
Senator  Btrd.  Has  the  criteria  been  estab- 
lished? 

Mr.  McLane.  They  are  being  established 
and  should  be  completed  within  a  week  or 
so. 

Senator  Btrd.  Supply  the  criteria  to  the 
subcommittee,  and  Include  In  the  record  if 
possible. 

Mr.  Veneman.  As  soon  as  It  Is  available,  we 
will  supply  it  to  the  subcommittee. 
(The  criteria  follows: ) 


BASIC  policies  FOR  ADMINISTKRINO  THE  EMER- 
GKNCT  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIATION  OF 
$150  MILLION  NOW  UNDER  PRELIMINART  CON- 
SmERATION    BT     DHEW 

I.  EllglbUlty  criteria: 

1.  Eligibility  for  sponsorship: 

A.  Eligibility  for  sponsorship  of  project  Is 
limited  to  local  education  agencies  (LEA's) 
which  are  implementing  a  court  ordered  or 
HEW  approved  plan  of  desegregation  for  Sep- 
tember 1970  or  which  have  Implemented  a 
plan  of  desegregation  during  the  school  year 
1968-69  or  1969-70. 

B.  Public  or  private  community  or  civic  or- 
ganization, other  than  LEA's  which  are  assist- 
ing a  local  school  system  In  Implementing  a 
court  ordered  or  HEW  approved  plan  of  de- 
segregation for  September  1970  or  which  have 
Implemented  a  plan  of  desegregation  during 
the  school  year  1968-69  or  1969-70. 

2.  Eligibility  for  receipt  of  funds: 

A.  The  application  mu«t  submit  a  project 
which  is  of  sufficient  comprehensiveness,  size, 
and  scope  to  offer  reasonable  assurance  that 
It  win  succeed  In  meeting  the  problems  inci- 
dent to  Implementation  of  the  applicant's 
desegregation  plan. 

B.  An  application  must  provide  assurance 
that  Federal  fimds  made  avaUable  for  any 
fiscal  year  will  be  used  so  as  to  supplement 
and  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would. 
In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be 
available  to  the  applicant  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  purposes  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  authorization,  and  In  no  case 
as  to  supplant  such  funds  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

C.  Sponsors  of  projects  will  be  expected  to 
demonstrate  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  minority  groups,  parents,  members  of  the 
community  and  others  at  Interest  to  partici- 
pate In  an  organized  way  in  the  development, 
review  and  evaluation  of  the  project. 

(Note.— These  draft  criteria  are  being  con- 
sidered for  purposes  of  administering  the  spe- 
cial 9150  mlUion  appropriaton  request  and 
are  subject  to  change.  They  have  not  yet  been 
reviewed  by  all  who  might  be  able  to  contrib- 
ute Ideas  and  useful  suggestions.  They  do 


not  represent  the  same  criteria.  In  whole  or  In 
part  that  may  be  developed  to  Implement  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970  or  similar 
legislation  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress.) 

D.  In  the  case  of  sponsorship  by  public  or 
private  community,  or  civic  organizations 
other  than  an  LEA,  a  project  will  be  funded 
only  when  It  Is  clearly  In  support  of  the 
LEA  plan. 

II.  Funds  may  be  used  for  activities  that 
maintain  and  Improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion during  the  desegregation  process.  Ex- 
amples of  such  activities  are  the  following: 
1.  Special  educational  personnel  and  stu- 
dent programs : 

A.  Special  personnel — 
Temporary  teachers  to  provide  release  time 
for  regular  instructional  personnel  to  par- 
ticipate In  desegregation  workshop  activities. 
Teachers  aides — to  reduce  pupil-teacher 
ratios  In  order  to  give  more  attention  to 
Individual  students. 

Special  guidance  and  counseling  and  test- 
ing staff — to  assist  and  counsel  principals, 
teachers,  and  students  In  order  to  provide 
educational  programs  that  will  remedy  stu- 
dent deficiencies. 

Monitors — parents  In  the  school  commu- 
nity to  perform  services  that  will  reduce 
potential  behavioral  problems  on  school  buses 
and  school  grounds. 

Crossing  guards — to  provide  staff  that  will 
maximize  safety  precautions  for  children 
who  may  be  taking  new  and  different  routes 
to  school. 

Administrative  and  clerical  staff — to  pro- 
vide additional  personnel  and  time  for  Im- 
plementation of  desegregation  plans,  e.g.. 
additional  month  of  employment  during 
the  summer  for  principals. 
B.  Student  services — 

Remedial  programs  to  provide  specialists, 
books  and  supplies  for  remediation  In  all  sub- 
ject areas  In  which  students  are  deficient. 

Guidance  and  counseling — to  provide  ade- 
quate guidance  and  counseling  staff  In  order 
to  deal  with  student  adjustment  problems 
resulting  from  the  desegregation  process. 

Diagnostic  evaluation  and  testing  pro- 
grams— ^to  provide  diagnosticians  trained  to 
evaluate  special  sight,  hearing  and  psycho- 
logical problems  of  students. 

Work-study  programs — to  provide  children 
from  poverty  level  families  with  speclaUy- 
designed  school  programs  that  would  afford 
them  financial  assistance  so  as  to  continue 
education. 

Health  and  nutrition  scrtvces — to  provide 
specialized  personnel  and  services  for  stu- 
dents having  health  and  nutrition 
deficiencies. 

Dropout  prevention  programs. 
Student  relations — to  provide  special  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  students  on  prob- 
lems  such    as    acceptance,    behavior,    dress 
codes,  eto. 
C.  Educational  personnel  development — 
Seminars  on  problems  incident  to  desegre- 
gation— to  provide  training  with  skills  ex- 
perts  In   the   area   of    human   relations   so 
as     to     minimize     problems     incident     to 
desegregation. 

Seminars  on  teacher  Interpersonal  rela- 
tionships— to  facilitate  positive  Interperson- 
al relations  among  educational  personnel 
through  training  by  skilled  professionals  In 
an  Intercultural   understanding. 

Utilization  of  university  expertise  through 
Institutes  and  inservice  programs  to  deal 
with  such  problems  as : 

Teaching  bilingual  children 
Teaching  children  with  speech  and  dialect 
deficiencies 

Attitudes  and  problems  of  teachers,  par- 
ents and  students  Involved  In  the  desegre- 
gation process 

Upgrading    basic   sklUs    and    Inatructlnal 
methodologies  of  teachers  in  English,  math, 
science,  social  sdencee,  language  arts,  read- 
ing, eto. 


D.  CurHculum  development — 
Utilization  of  expert  consultants  to  shape 

and  design  new  curricula  approaches  and  to 
Introduce  curriculum  innovations  that  would 
serve  children  with  multi-ethnic  back- 
grounds. 

New  and  varied  instructional  materials. 

Improved  evaluation  and  assessment  of 
student  progress. 

E.  Special  demonstration  projects — 
Projects    for    Introduction    of    Innovative 

instructional  methodologies  which  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  In  the  deseg- 
gregated  school : 

Individualized  Instruction. 
Master  teachers. 
Team  teaching. 
Non-graded  programs. 

Special  projects  Involving  community 
agencies  and  parents — to  develop  Joint  proj- 
ects between  special-interest  and  civic 
group>s,  parents  and  the  schools  which 
would  promote  understanding  among  citi- 
zens. Such  projects  could  Include  sponsoring 
cltywlde  and  countywlde  art  and  music  fes- 
tivals, public  meetings  on  relevant  school 
problems  (drug  abuse,  behavior,  eto.) 

Exemplary  Instructional  practices — to  op- 
erate pilot  projects  which  wotild  demon- 
strate exemplary  instructional  practices 
suitable  for  systemwlde  replication  and  for 
other  school  districts  Involved  In  the  desegre- 
gation process. 

F.  State  and  local  planning  and  admin- 
istration— 

Expand  technical  assistance  capabilities 
at  the  State  education  agency  level— to  pro- 
vide additional  personnel  to  assist  the  local 
education  agency  in  planning  for  desegrega- 
tion. 

Temporary  staff  at  the  local  level  to  handle 
administrative  details  and  clerical  duties — 
to  provide  additional  temporary  staff  to  deal 
with  the  logistics  of  changing  from  a  dual 
to  a  unitary  systom.  For  example,  resched- 
uling of  students  and  teachers,  redrawing 
tran^x>rtatlon  routes,  sup>ervlslon  of  neces- 
sary physical  changes  (moving  equipment, 
building  renovation,  eto. 

Staff  at  the  local  level  for  planning  and 
supervising  the  Implementation  of  the  de- 
segregation plan. 

2.  Community  pertlclpwitlon  programs : 

A.  Public  information  activities — 
Community     information     programs     for 

parents,  teachers,  and  students — to  provide 
factual  Infonnatlon  about  the  desegregation 
plan  and  school  programs. 

B.  Community  programs — 
School-home      visitation      programs — an 

activity  to  be  performed  by  educational  per- 
sonnel to  assist  with  dissemination  of  In- 
formation about  school  programs  and  stu- 
dent progress  In  the  desegregated  school. 

Special  parent  programs — to  provide  pro- 
grams designed  to  Increase  parents'  Involve- 
ment with  the  schools'  programs,  i.e.,  PTA, 
Education  Emphasis  Week,  eto. 

3.  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling: 
Procurement  and  relocation  of  temporary 

classrooms  (trailers,  mobile  facilities  and 
demoiin  tables). 

Procurement  and  relocation  of  equipment 
and  classroom  fumltiire.  Including  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  items. 

Minor  building  renovation  and  remodeling 
for  general  upgrading  of  a  facility. 


Expenditures  Dependent  Upon  Delegation  of 
Authority  of  Director,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  might  point  out  that 
the  expenditure  of  these  moneys  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  would  depend  upon  the 
delegation  from  the  Directed  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  of  his  authorities 
under  title  II-B  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  That,  of  course,  would  condition 
the  way  In  which  the  moneys  would  be  spent 
under  that  act. 
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Senator  By»d.  You  will  be 
these  criteria  within  a  week? 

Mr.  McLajje.  By  the  end  or 
certainly  should  be  able  to,  yes, 

Mr.  Vbnkman.  We  are  trying 

Senator  Btbo.  Tou  might  be 
on  the  bill. 

Will  the  newly  appointed 
ed  by  Vice  President  Agnew 
this  speclflc  program? 

Mr.  VBNSMAN.  Not  In  thte  specill 
This  program  will  be  »dml: 
Office  oX  Education.  They  have 
the  overall  problems  foxmd  by 
tlonal  system  because  or  either  ( 
racto  segregation,  but  It  U  not 
that  they  would  be  involved  In 
Isuatlon  at  all. 
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Activities    Supported    Under 
ncmlc  Opportunity 

Senator  Btrd.  What  will  the 
able  under  these  program*  be 
example,  what  wUl  OEO  money 

Mr.  Veneman.  It  Is  rather  Ir 
we    have    that    authority   ror 
mental,  because  we  need  the 

Mr.  Cardwjxl.  Mr.   Chairman, 
extent  the  OEO  money  would 
any  community  participation 
estimate    $15    million    in    that 
would  also  be  used  ror  any 
minor  remodeling.  We  have  no 
authority  to  do  that.  There  we  " 
mate  or  about  $17.9  million 
slbly  there  would  be  another  $70 
would  be  used  In  such  areas  as 
grams  ror  students,  guidance,  co 
testing  or  students,  and  work 
might    be    developed    at    the 
permit  a  student  to  work  and  | 
We  can   provide   ror   the   reoorx 
or   the   kinds  or   items   that 
under  that  authority. 

Senator  Btkb.  Very  well;   do 
(The  Inrormatlon  rollows : ) 

Acnvmss  which  wotjlo  sr  supiobth)  unbkb 

TTTL*  n  or  THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORpTJNrtT  ACT 
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Up  to  $100  mllUon  or  the  $150|mllllon  sup- 
plemental estimate  would  be  spe  nt  under  the 
authority  or  the  Economic  Opp)rtunlty  Act. 
The  Inclusion  or  this  authority  \n  the  Emer- 
gency School  Assistance  requett  la  critical 
becaxise  It  Is  the  prmclpal  legislative  basis 
ror  (1)  hiring  additional  edu^tlonal  per- 
sonnel, (2)  providing  special  *rvlce8,  such 
as  guidance  and  counseling  services,  (3)  sup- 
porting community  partlclpatljon  programs 
and  (4)  financing  equipment  and  minor 
remodeling.  J 

The  purpose  or  the  Emergenqy  Program  la 
to  rund  comprehensive  projects  which  can 
deal  with  the  broad  range  or  problems  facing 
a  school  district  during  the  desegregation 
process.  Without  this  authorlw,  the  Emer- 
gency Program  would  be  llmlteq  ror  the  most 
part  to  the  support  or  plannling  activities, 
teacher  training,  curriculum  revision  and 
technical  assistance,  which  caa  be  runded 
under  the  several  Office  ot  Education 
authorities. 

Following,  In  greater  detail,  i  re  the  acUvl- 
tles  which  require  Inclusion  o:  the  Title  11 
authority : 

1.  Special  educational  personnel  and  stu- 
dent programs:  $67,100,000. 

The  rollowlng  activities  w<iuld  be  sup- 
ported: 

A.  Sptdal  petionixel — 

Temporary  teachers — to  provide  release 
Mmi>  ror  regular  instructional  personnel  to 
participate  In  desegregaUon  wcvkahop  acttvl- 
Ues.  { 

Teacher  aide* — to  reduce  I  pupil-teacher 
ratios  In  order  to  give  more  al^ntlon  to  In- 
dlTldvial  students. 

Special  guidance  and  coun8<llng  and  test- 
ing staff — to  assist  and  counkel  principals, 
teachers,  and  students  in  onier  to  provide 


educational  programs  that  will  remedy  stu- 
dent deficiencies. 

Monitors — parents  In  the  school  commu- 
nity to  perrorm  services  that  will  reduce  po- 
tential behavioral  problems  on  school  buses 
and  school  groimds. 

Crossing  guards — to  provide  staff  that  will 
maximize  sarety  precautions  ror  children 
who  may  be  taking  new  and  different  routes 
to  school. 

Administrative  and  clerical  staff — to  pro- 
vide additional  personnel  and  time  ror  im- 
plemenUUon  or  desegregation  plans,  e.g., 
addlUonal  month  or  employment  during 
summer  ror  principals. 

B.  Student  services — 

Remedial  programs — to  provide  specialists, 
books  and  supplies  ror  remedlaUon  in  all 
subject  areas  in  which  students  are  deficient. 

Guidance  and  counseling — to  provide 
adequate  guidance  and  counseling  staff  In 
order  to  deal  with  student  adjustment  prob- 
lems resulting  rrom  the  desegregation  pttK:- 

ess. 

Diagnostic  evaluation  and  testing  pro- 
grams—to provide  dlagnosUclans  trained  to 
evaluate  special  sight,  hearing  and  psycho- 
logical problems  of  students. 

Work-study  programs — to  provide  chil- 
dren rrom  poverty  level  ramllles  with  spe- 
cially-designed school  programs  that  would 
afford  them  financial  assistance  so  as  to 
continue  their  education. 

Health  and  nutrition  services — to  provide 
specialized  personnel  and  services  for  stu- 
dents having  health  and  nutrition  defi- 
ciencies. 

Student  relations — to  provide  special  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  students  on  prob- 
lems   such    as    acceptance,    behavior,    dress 

codes,  etc. 
2.    Commtinity    participation    programs: 

$16,000,000. 

The  rollowlng  activities  would  be  sup- 
ported: 

A.  Public  information  activities — 
Community  inTormatlou  programs  ror  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  students — to  provide  rac- 
tual   information    about   the   desegregation 
plan  and  school  programs. 

PubUc  Information  coordinator — to  pro- 
vide for  a  person  on  superintendent's  staff 
to  promote  public  InTormatlon  activities. 

B.  Community  projframa — 
Establishment  and  support  of  a  blradal 

committee. 

School-home  visitation  programs — an  ac- 
tivity to  be  perrormed  by  educational  per- 
sonnel to  assist  with  dissemination  or  in- 
rormatlon about  school  programs  and  stu- 
dent progress  in  the  desegregated  school. 

Special  parent  programs — to  provide  pro- 
grsims  designed  to  Increase  parents'  Involve- 
ment with  the  schools'  programs,  i.e.  PTA, 
Education  Emphasis  Week,  etc. 

Community-relations  coordinator — to  pro- 
vide a  person  on  superintendent's  staff  to 
plan,  orgsmlze  and  implement  programs  ror 
students  and  parents  involved  In  the  deseg- 
regation process. 

Special  demonstration  projects  designed 
to  keep  communication  open,  build  imder- 
standlng  and  develop  community  support. 

3.  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling:  $17,- 
900,000. 

The   following   activities   would   be   iup- 

ported: 

Procurement  and  relocation  or  temporary 
classrooms  (traUers,  mobile  facilities  and  de- 
moxintables) . 

Procurement  and  relocation  of  equipment 
and  classroom  rumlture,  including  replace- 
ment or  obsolete  Items. 

Minor  building  renovation  and  remodeling 
ror  general  upgrading  of  a  faculty  Including 
painting,  modernizing,  and  partitioning. 


Mr.  AixKN.  It  will  be  qient  for  evaluation 
of  these  programs  for  one  thing,  and  for  cur- 
riculum revision,  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Bthd.  Just  Insert  the  complete  list 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  Is  the  Justification. 

Categories  of  schools  desegregating 

Senator  Bteb.  How  much  of  these  moneys 
wUl  go  to  districts  desegregating  under  court 
order  or  Utle  VI? 

Mr.  Venemam.  There  are  about  220  deaeg- 
regatlng  under  court  order.  It  will  all  be 
under  court  order  or  title  VI  plans  In  this 
particular  group.  How  that  breaks  out  be- 
tween plans  that  have  been  developed 
through  HEW  versus  those  that  have  been 

developed  by  order  of  the  court 

Mr.  Cabowbu..  The  figure  Is  220  under  court 
order  and  496  \inder  HEW  approved  plans. 

Mr.  Veneman.  Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  are  the  recently  desegregated  group. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  about  districts  de- 
segregating voluntarily  and  districts  offering 
education  in  racial  isolation?  How  will  the 
money  be  broken  down  to  districts  deseg- 
regating under  court  order  or  title  VI  and 
those  districts  desegregating  voluntarily  and 
those  offering  education  In  racial  Isolation? 
Mr.  Veweman.  The  latter  would  not  be  in- 
volved under  this  supplemental.  Under  court 
order,  220,  and  496  under  HEW  plans,  and 
the  balance  or  278  would  make  up  the  994 
that  we  have  relerred  to. 

Senator  Byrd.  Why  Is  not  expenditure  an- 
ticipated ror  those  districts  in  racial  isola- 
tion? As  I  read  the  President's  statement,  I 
gather  this  is  one  oT  the  very  important  rea- 
tures  or  his  program. 

Mr.  Veneman.  That  is  correct,  but  that 
would  be  authorized  under  the  new  legisla- 
tion. We  do  not  plan  to  spend  runds  ror  this 
purpose  under  the  supplemental  request.  We 
reel  we  should  have  the  congressional  au- 
thority before  moving  in  that  direction.  I 
think  we  should  point  out  that  this  is  sepa- 
rable from  the  new  legislation.  We  anticipate 
passage  of  the  Administration's  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act.  But  In  the  event  it  did  not 
go  through,  this  would  not  be  wasted  money 
because  this  money  would  be  roc  used  on 
those  school  districts  which  are  having  prob- 
lems this  summer. 


Cooperative  research 
Senator  Bvao.  Wliat  will  ooopentlve  re- 
search money  be  spent  for? 


Justification 
Senator  Btrd.  We  will  place  your  Justifica- 
tion in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  Justification  rollows:) 

APPKOPRLATION  estimate 

Emergency  school  assistance 
For  providing  emergency  assistance  to  de- 
segregating school  districts  under  part  D  or 
the  Education  Proressions  Development  Act 
(Utle  V  or  the  Higher  Education  Act  or  1966) , 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  title  IV  or  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  or  1964,  section  807  or  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  section  402  or  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  oT  1967,  and 
title  n  or  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  or 
1964,  as  amended.  Including  necessary  ad- 
ministrative expenses  thereror,  $160,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  September  30,  1970 : 
Provided,  That  runds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  programs  under  title  II  or  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  or  1964  shall  not  be  subject 
to  those  provisions  or  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  or  1967  and  1969  that  set 
mandatory  rundlng  levels:  Provided  further. 
That  funds  appropriated  for  administrative 
expenses  shall  remain  available  until  June  30, 
1971." 

Explanation  of  language  change 

The  proposed  language  Is  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  new  appropriation  "Emergency 
School  Assistance."  The  proposed  language 
authorises  funds  to  support  the  emergency 
needs  of  the  994  school  districts  which  are  In 
the  process  of  desegregation. 
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1970 


Preswitly 
iMllibte 


Revised 
•stimiU 


IncrwM 


Appropriation. 


$150,000,000        $150,000,000 


OBLIGATIONS  BY  ACTIVITY 


1970 


Presently  available 


Revised  estimate 


Increest 


Positions 


Amount 


Positions 


Amount 


Positions 


Amount 


1,  Special  educational  personnel  and  programs 

2.  Community  participation  programs 

3  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling.  ....-.^...-- 
4.  Federal  administntion  and  technical  assistones- 


100 


$115,000,000 

15,000,000 

17,900.000 

2. 100, 000 


+100 


+1115,000,000 

+15. 000, 000 

+17,900,000 

+2,100,000 


Total  obligations.. 


100        150,000.000 


+100       +150,000,000 


OBLIGATIONS  BY  OBJECT 


Presently 
available 


Revised 
estimate 


Inaeass 


100  lOO 

Total  number  o(  pemanent  positions. „  12 

Full-time  equivalent  ol  all  other  positions „  97 

Average  number  ol  all  employees 

Personnel  compensation:                                                               Jl  200  000  $1,200,000 

Petmanenl  positions - lOO'oOO  100,000 

Positions  other  than  permanent »v-,>~- 

Other  personnel  compensation • 


Presently 
available 


Revisad 
estimate 


Inaeass 


SubtoUI.  personnel  comp^isation ^^'^iZ  *''^§?'000 

Personnel  benefits — ----- 31V  000  313*000 

Travel  and  transporUtion  of  persons «|-"^  ^^y  ^^ 

Rent,  communications  and  utilities 42  000  42  000 

Printing  and  reproduction - 77'000  77000 

Other  services i4'ooo  14^000 

Supplies  and  materials 50' 000  50  000 

Equipment    ...----..---------- ^^J  900'000  147,900,000 

Grants,  subsidies  aod  coolnbutiooi — t<i,jw,>~v ._^j__ 

.^^^1               150,000,000  150,000,000 


„,  ^v-_„,  million   from  my  previous  budget  requests 

Summarv  of  changes  S-otberd^mesilc^  programs  ror  fiscal  year 

1970  enacted  appropriation jg,jj    ^  ^  p^  instead  Into  programs  ror 

1970  revised  estimated  obllga-     ^,„  ,^  ..-  improving    education    In    racially-lny)acted 

Uons ^^^'SS'SSS  areas.  North  and  South,  and  for  assisting 

Total    changes +-160.000,twu  ^^^^  districts  In  meeting  special  problems 

INCKSASS8  Incident  to  court-ordered  desegregation.  For 

Program:  fiscal  year  1972, 1  have  ordered  that  $1  blUlon 

Special  educational  person-                     be  budgeted  for  the  same  purposes.'' 

nel  and  programs 116,000.000  m  this  same  message,  the  President  dl- 

Communlty      participation  rected  a  cabinet-level  committee  chaired  by 

programs    16.000.000  ^^  yic^  President  of  the  United  States  to 

Equipment  and   minor  re-                     develop  plans  ror  the  effective  use  or  such 

modeling - ".  900. 000  jundg  as  may  be  impropriated  by  Congress  In 

Federal  administration  and  response  to  his  recommendation.  One  out- 
technical  assUtance 2. 100. 000  ^^j^^  ot  the  efforts  or  this  committee  and  oT 

Exnlanatton  of  Changes  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Explanauon  01  un»ug«i  welfare,  has  been  a  blU  requesting  Congress 
The  President.  In  his  message  atlUjil.  ^^^  ^  authorization  totaling  $1,500,000,000 
1970.  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  jg,^  ^  ^^s  realized, 
proposed  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  01  ^^^^^^j.  t^^t  final  action  on  these  proposals 
1970.  Under  the  terms  or  this  Act.  ftinds  ^^^  ^^^  ^  completed  In  time  to  deal  with 
wotild  be  used  to  assist  local  school  autbo^'  ^^  j^^oet  pressing  problems  of  school  districts 
ties  In  meeting  special  needs  Incident  to  both  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  desegregating  this  year  or 
de  lure  and  de  facto  segregaUon.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  desegregation  in  September 
The   $160,000,000   requested   In  this  sup-  ^^^^  These  districts  have  much  work  to  do 
plemental  appropriation,  to  be  used  under  ^^^  many  preparations  to  make  this  summer 
existing  authorities.  wUl  provide  immediate  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j  financial  assistance.  To 
assUtance  to  the  approximately  994  de  jure  ^^^  ^^^  emergency  needs  or  such  school  dls- 
school  districts  In  the  17  southern  and  bor-  ^^^^^   ^^^  President  has  proposed  that  Con- 
der  States  which  have  recently  developed  ^g^g  i^pppj^jnate  $160  mUllon  under  sU  exlat- 
or  which  must  develop  total  desegregation  ^^  legislative  authorities  to  be  made  avail- 
plans  by  September  1970.  able  Immediately  to  school  districts  under- 
Emergency  tehool  assistanee  going  desegregation. 

Introduction  Dimensions  of  the  problem 

rt„  vr.rrh  M    1970   the  President  or  the  m  the  17  southern  and  border  SUtes  there 

vSU^tftJ'i^^'  rtta'^^t  entitled  are  some  4,600  '-^-^K'^^^^^L^^.^^'^Z 

.mS.>^i    nMeBreeatlon-    A   Free    and   Open  are  In   the  procesa  of  desegregation.  These 

^c^"  ^c^y  MtabUsh^  the  pontes  Include  some  220  school  dlstrlcU  now  under 

^hU  AkSnls^tlon  in  the  Jf^  of  school  court  order  calling  for  complete  desegregation 

dL^^SonlmSn  rotating  his  firm  dedl-  by  this  September,  496  districts,  which  have 

^o^  equiS^uca^nal  opportunity,  the  submitted  are  negotiating  or  are  likely  to  be 

S^Went  X^lhe  followlnrcommltment.  negotiating  «^f!«X"°^,^X»"^"w5- 

^yords  orten  ring  empty  without  deeds.  In  Department  of  Health.  BducatKm.  and  Wei- 

rSiaT'"  ^  ^^  -^'^ """"  Si^rrt^«  ^^^^.f^xrinrL 

"'.^°"orS:  r  give  substance  to  these  com-  -P-""* -r9e^d''^r^*'"  """^ ""' 

mltments.  I  sh^  ask  Oongiee.  to  divert  $500  plemented  in  1968  and  1909. 


Selection  of  appropriate  authorities 
In  recognition  of  the  Immediate  financial 
needs  which  desegregation  places  upon  these 
994  school  districts,  the  $160  mlUion  being 
proposed  for  Immediate  financial  aid  is  re- 
quested under  sU  existing  legislaUve  author- 
ities which  are: 

1.  Community  development  programs: 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Title 

n.  Urban  and  Kvu-al  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams. This  title's  purpose  is  to  help  focus 
available  local.  State,  private,  and  Federal 
resources  upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low- 
Income  famUles.  and  low-Income  individuals 
or  all  ages.  In  rural  and  urban  areas,  to  at- 
tain the  skills,  knowledge,  and  motivations 
and  secure  the  opportunities  needed  for 
them  to  become  fully  self-sufflcient.  Pre- 
sently ftmded  under  this  authority  are  Head- 
start  and  FoUow  Through,  among  others. 

2.  Personnel  development  programs: 
Education    Professions   Development   Act. 

Part  D,  Improving  Training  Opportunities 
for  Personnel  Serving  in  Programs  of  Educa- 
tion Other  Than  Higher  Education.  Pro- 
grams or  projects  under  this  part  are  funded 
to  Improve  the  qualifications  of  persons  serv- 
ing or  preparing  to  serve  In  educational  pro- 
grams in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
(including  preschool  and  adult  and  voca- 
tional education  programs)  or  postsecondary 
vocational  schools  or  to  supervise  or  train 
persons  so  serving. 

3.  Major  demonatraOona: 

OocqjeraUve  Research  Act.  This  Act  au- 
thorizes projects  for  research,  surveys,  and 
demonstrations  in  the  field  of  education, 
and  for  the  dissemination  of  informaUon 
derived  from  education  researeH. 

4.  Dropout  prevention: 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
Section  807.  This  section  authorizes  demon- 
stration projects  involving  the  use  of  In- 
novative methods,  systems,  materials,  or 
programs  which  show  promlae  of  reduelaf 
the  number  of  ehUdrm  who  do  not  complete 


21466 


tec  tinlcal 


Title   IV.   This 
assis- 
preparatlon, 
of  plan  for 
scllools. 


^02. 
contra  cts 


CoiD  mlssloner 


their  education  In  elementary  ^nd  secondary 
schools. 

5.  Technical  assistance: 

Civil    Rights   Act   of    1964. 
title    authorizes    rendering 
tance  to  school  boards  In  the 
adoption,   and    Implementation 
the  desegregation  of  public 

6.  Planning  and  evaluation: 

Elementary  and  Secondary 
Amendments  of  1967,  Section 
tlon   authorizes   grants 
payments  for  planning  and 
programs    for    which    the 
Education  has  responsibility  for 
tlon. 

These  particular  authorities 
because  they  met  the  following 

Foc\is  on  elementary  and 
cation 

Can  be  used  for  student  and 
ices 

Are  discretionary  authorities 

Do  not  have  formulas  which 
nel  funds  away  from  areas  of 

Are   designed   to   support 
demonstration  activities 

Are  flexible  in  the  range  of 
can  be  approved 


Education  Act 

This  sec- 

or  other 

evjaluating  anv 

of 

admlnlstra- 


drere  selected 
criteria: 
secondary  edu- 

teacher  serv- 


1.  Special  sducJtiorMl  penonnel  and  studen 

programs 

2.  Community  participation  program 

3.  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling 

4.  Federal  admimstratMn  and  technical  as 

sistance 


Total  obligations. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


June  25,  1970 


June  25,  1970 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 
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would  chan- 
^eatest  need 
encourage 


aid 


ac  Ivlties  which 


Are  clearly  related  and  appropriate  to  the 
needa  of  school  districts  undergoing  deseg- 
regation 

Have  authorization  levels  which  are  suf- 
ficiently above  current  levels  of  appropria- 
tion to  permit  additional  appropriations. 

Activities  to  be  supported 

To  minimize  disruption  of  the  educational 
process  and  to  maintain  quality  education 
during  the  change  to  a  unitary  system,  a  vast 
array  of  vital  activities  must  be  supported. 
Teachers  need  to  be  trained  and  made  aware 
of  the  skills  required  to  teach  effectively  in 
integrated  classrooms.  Teacher  aides  must  be 
employed  and  trained  to  maximize  Instruc- 
tional activities  for  students  who  may  need  to 
catch  up  academically.  Guidance,  counseling 
and  testing  programs  must  l)e  redesigned 
and  updated  to  serve  new  needs.  New  and 
innovative  Instructional  approaches  must  be 
designed,  including  remedial,  tutorial,  work- 
study,  and  bilingual  programs,  if  overall  edu- 
cational quality  Is  to  be  maintained  and  en- 
hanced. Community  Information  and  com- 
munication programs  that  develop  and  build 
confidence  in  the  public  education  system 
and  promote  understanding  and  acceptance 
must  be  designed,  staffed  and  implemented. 
In  addition,  facilities  must  be  modified  to 
accoDunodate  school  consolidation. 


OFFICE  OF  E  )UCATION-EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 


1970 


Presently  available 


Revised  estimate 


Increase 


Positions 


Amount    Positions 


Amount    Positions 


Amount 


$115,000,000 $+115,000,000 

15.000,000 +15,000,000 

17,900,000 +17.900,000 


100 


2.100.000         +100 


+2,100,000 


100 


150.000,000         +100       +150,000,000 


General  Statement 

School  districts  will  be  encoi  iraged  to  re- 
view carefully  the  local  prob  lems  antici- 
pated during  the  desegregation  jirocess.  iden- 
tifying programs  and  resources  to  overcome 
their  problems.  Funding  will  le  based  up- 
on each  district's  needs  rattier  than  a 
standard  program.  School  districts  will  be 
required  to  carefully  plan  tbitlr  programs 
and  build  in  evaluation  compon^ts  designed 
to  assess  the  program's  effectiveness  in  meet- 
ing stated  objectives.  State  and;  Federal  per- 
sonnel will  be  available  to  pm\ide  assist- 
ance In  the  Identification  of  pkt>blems,  the 
development  of  program  requiiements,  and 
the  management  of  the  program. 

The  following  estimates  by  jprogram  ac- 
tivity represent  a  rough  approximation  of 
how  the  supplemental  request  will  be  used.  It 
iB  based  upon  the  Judgments  of  Present  Office 
of  Education  staff  who  have  ijeen  working 
closely  with  southern  school  superintendents. 
Although  needs  will  vary  trotA  one  school 
district  to  another,  it  is  expected  that  ap- 
provable  projects  will  need  to  »e  both  large 
enough  and  comprehensive  enough  to  make 
a  difference.  If  the  objective  of  this  pro- 
gram— to  maintain  quality  edu<^tlon  during 
desegregation — U  to  be  realized.i  projects  will 
have  to  be  multl-fi*oeted.  Oonimunlty  pax- 
tlcipatlon.  special  personnel  an<^  services,  ad- 
ministrative and  logistical  helti.  and  tech- 
nical assistance  are  all  import)  int  elements 
of  a  successful  program. 

A  supplemental  a{>proprlatlonl  of  tlSO  mil- 
lion would  provide  an  average  o:'  tl50,000  for 
each  of  the  approximately  1,000  eligible 
school  districts.  Assuming  an  average  of  10 


this 


would  mean 


schools  per  school  district 
about  tl5.000  per  school. 

In  total,    the   target    population    Includes 
about   7.2    million    students 
million  are  minority  students 


mately  335,000  educational   peisonnel. 


whom    2.5 
uad  approxl- 


1.  Special  educational  personnel  and  stu- 
dent programs: 

Presently     available 

Revised   estimate.. $115,000,000 

Incre««e +115,000,000 

The  following  activities  would  be  sup- 
ported: 

A.  Special  personnel — 

Temporary  teachers — to  provide  release 
time  for  regular  instructional  piersonnel  to 
participate  in  desegregation  workshop  ac- 
tivities. 

Teacher  aides — to  reduce  pupil-teacher  ra- 
tios in  order  to  give  more  attention  to  Indi- 
vidual students. 

Special  guidance  and  counseling  and  test- 
ing staff — to  assist  and  counsel  principals, 
teachers,  and  students  in  order  to  provide 
educational  programs  that  will  remedy  stu- 
dent deficiencies. 

Monitors — parents  In  the  school  commu- 
nity to  perform  services  that  will  reduce  po- 
tential behavioral  problems  on  school  buses 
and  school  grounds. 

Crossing  guards — to  provide  staff  that  will 
minimize  safety  precautions  for  children 
who  may  be  taking  new  and  different  routes 
to  school. 

Administrative  and  clerical  staff — to  pro- 
vide additional  personnel  and  time  for  Im- 
plementation of  desegregation  plans,  e.g., 
additional  month  of  employment  during 
summer  for  principals, 

B.  Strident  services — 

Remedial  programs — to  provide  specialists, 
books  and  supplies  for  remediation  In  all 
subject  areas  In  which  students  are  deficient. 

Guidance  and  counseling — to  provide  ade- 
quate guidance  and  counseling  staff  In  order 
to  deal  with  student  adjustment  problems 
resulting  from  the  desegregation  process. 

Diagnostic  evaluation  and  testing  pro- 
grams— to  provide  diagnosticians  trained  to 


evaluate  special  sight,  hearing  and  psycho- 
logical problems  of  students. 

Work-study  programs — to  provide  children 
from  poverty  level  families  with  specially- 
designed  school  programs  that  would  afford 
them  financial  assistance  so  as  to  continue 
their  education. 

Health  and  nutrition  services — to  provide 
specialized  personnel  and  services  for  stu- 
dents having  health  and  nutrition  defi- 
ciencies. 

Dropout  prevention  programs. 

Student  relations — to  provide  special  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  students  on  prob- 
lems such  as  acceptance,  behavior,  dress 
codes,  etc. 

C.  Educational  personnel  development — 
Seminars  on  problems  incident  to  desegre- 
gation—to provide  training  vrtth  skilled  ex- 
perts In  the  area  of  human  relations  so  as  to 
minimize  problems  incident  to  desegrega- 
tion. 

Seminars  on  teacher  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships— to  facilitate  positive  interper- 
sonal relations  among  educational  personnel 
through  training  by  skilled  professionals  in 
an  Intercultural  understanding. 

Utilization  of  university  expertise  through 
Institutes  and  Inservice  programs  to  deal 
with  such  problems  as : 

Teaching  bilingual  children. 

Teaching  children  with  speech  and  dialect 
deficiencies. 

Attitudes  and  problems  of  teachers,  pa- 
rents and  students  Involved  in  the  de- 
segregation process. 

Upgrading  basic  skills  and  Instructional 
methodologies  of  teachers  in  English,  math, 
science,  social  sciences,  language  arts,  etc. 

D.  CuTTiculum  development — 
Utilization  of  expert  consultants  to  shapa 

and  design  new  curricula  approaches  and  to 
Introduce  currlcultim  Innovatlmis  that 
would  serve  children  with  muItl-ethnlc 
backgrounds. 

New  and  varied  Instructional  materials. 

Improved  evaluation  and  assessment  of 
student  progress. 

E.  Special  demonttration  projects — 
Projects  for  Introduction  of  innovative  In- 
structional   methodologies    which    will   Im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  In  the  de- 
segregated school : 

Individualized  Instruction. 

Master  teachers. 

Team  teaching. 

Non-graded  programs. 

Special  projects  Involving  community 
agencies  and  parents — to  develop  joint  proj- 
ects between  special-Interest  and  civic 
groups,  parents  and  the  schools  which  would 
promote  understanding  among  citizens.  Such 
projects  could  Include  sponsoring  cltywlde 
and  countywlde  art  and  music  festivals,  pub- 
lic meetings  on  relevant  school  problema 
(drug  abuse,  behavior,  etc.) . 

Exemplary  instructional  practices — to  op- 
erate pilot  projects  which  would  demon- 
strate exemplary  instructional  practices  suit- 
able for  systemwlde  replication  and  for 
other  school  districts  Involved  in  the  de- 
segregation process. 

F.  State  and  local  planning  and  adminis- 
tration— 

Expand  technical  assistance  cap»abllitles  at 
the  State  education  agency  level — to  provide 
additional  personnel  to  assist  the  local  edu- 
cation agency  in  planning  for  desegregation. 

Tempiorary  staff  at  the  local  level  to  handle 
administrative  details  and  clerical  duties — 
to  provide  additional  temporary  staff  to  deal 
with  the  logistics  of  changing  from  a  dual  to 
a  unitary  system.  For  example,  rescheduling 
of  students  and  teachers,  redrawing  trans- 
portation routes,  supervision  of  necessary 
physical  changes  (moving  of  equipment, 
building  renovation,  etc.). 

Staff  at  the  local  level  for  planning  and 
supervising  the  implementation  of  the  de- 
segregation plan. 


2.  Community     participation     programs: 

Presently   available 

Revised   estimate »16,  000,  000 

Increase - .  +  16.000,000 

The  following  activities  would  be  sup- 
ported: 

A.  PubMc  information  activities — 
Community  Information  programs  for  par- 
ents,   teachers,    and    students — to    provide 
factual  Information  about  the  desegregation 
plan  and  school  programs. 

Public  information  coordinator — to  provide 
for  a  person  on  superintendent's  staff  to  pro- 
mote public  Information  activities. 

B.  Community  programs — 
Establishment  and  support  of  a  blraclal 

committee. 

School-home  vislUtion  programs — an  ac- 
tivity to  be  performed  by  educational  per- 
sonnel to  assist  with  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation atwut  school  programs  and  student 
progress  In  the  desegregated  school. 

Special  parent  programs — to  provide  pro- 
grams designed  to  Increase  parents'  Involve- 


ment with  the  schools'  programs.  I.e.  PTA, 
Education  Emphasis  Week,  etc. 

Community-relations  coordinator — to  pro- 
vide a  person  on  superintendent's  staff  to 
plan,  organize  and  implement  programs  for 
students  and  parents  Involved  in  the  desegre- 
gation process. 

Special  demonstration  projects  designed  to 
keep  communication  open,  build  understand- 
ing and  develop  community  support. 

3.  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling: 

Presently  available 

Revised   estimate —     $17,900,000 

Increase +17.900,000 

The  following  activities  wovdd  be  sup- 
ported: 

Procurement  and  relocation  of  temporary 
classrooms  (trailers,  mobile  facilities  and 
demoun  tables) . 

Procurement  and  relocation  of  equipment 
and  classroom  furniture,  including  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  Items. 

Minor  building  renovation  and  remodeling 
for  general  upgrading  of  a  facility  Including 
painting,  modernizing,  and  partitioning. 


Presently  available 
Positions         Amount 

Revised  estimate 

Increase 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

4   Federal     administration     and     teclinical 
assistance:  Personnel  compensation  and 
benefits 

100 

$1,397,000 
703,000 

+100 

+$1,397,000 
+703.000 

Total 

100 

2,100.000 

+100 

+2.100,000 

available.  Many  of  the  staff  involved  will  be 
drawn  from  the  local  region  and  will  be  se- 
lected for  their  Judgment,  maturity,  and 
experience  as  well  as  professional  competence. 
Even  though  the  program  funds  will  have 
to  be  obligated  by  September  30.  1970,  most 
projects  will  probably  continue  throughout 
the  school  year.  For  this  reason,  a  special 
provision  has  been  Included  in  the  appro- 
priation language  which  will  make  funds  for 
administrative  activities  available  through 
June  30,  1971.  To  launch  this  program  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  Is  expected  that  some 
existing  staff  will  be  diverted  to  start  up 
the  program.  For  this  reason,  it  is  expected 
that  the  100  new  positions  will  be  on  board 
for  approximately  85  percent  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Administrative  funds  for  emergency  school 
assistance  program 

Pwsonnel  compensation: 

Permanent tLSOO.  000 

Positions  other  than  perma- 
nent           100.000 

Other  personnel  compensa- 
tion            


An  amount  of  $2.1  million  and  100  posi- 
tions is  requested  to  administer  the  Emer- 
gency School  Assistance  Program.  This  new 
effort  win  require : 

Developing   entirely   new   procedures   and 
regulations  which   vrtll  allow  the   Office  of 
Education  to  administer  a  unified,  coordl- 
_.  nated  program  within  the  six  separate  au- 

^5J  thoritles  under  which  funds  are  being  re- 

><  quested.  This  will  include  notices  to  poten- 

tial grantees  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  grants  will  be  available,  unified 
application  forms,  regulation  notices  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and  review,  approval,  award 
and  accounting  procedures. 

Assisting  schools  and  other  Interested  par- 
ties in  the  development  of  applications. 

Reviewing  and  monitoring  an  estimated 
1,000-1,600  projects  for  assistance. 

Providing  program  assistance  and  dissemi- 
nating information  to  hundreds  of  State  and 
locai  school  officials. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  program  serv- 
ices, a  small  supporting  staff  will  be  neces- 
sary In  Washington  and  the  regional  offices 
to  coordinate  program  activities,  provide  gen- 
eral guidance  and  other  necessary  admin- 
istrative functions  such  as  accounting. 
grants  management  and  personnel. 

Of  the  100  additional  positions  requested, 
82  will  be  professional  staff  and  18  will  be 
secretarial  and  clerical  positions.  Eighty-one 
Will  be  located  in  the  three  southern  HEW 
regional  offices  with  19  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  additional  professional  positions  are 
required  for  the  following  specific  purposes: 
Project  development,  review,  monitoring 
and  evaluation. — 1-60  positions. 

Fifty  education  program  specialists  will  be 
required  to  handle  the  several  phases  of  the 
some  1.000  project  applications  anticipated. 
This  will  mean  that  each  specialist  will  be 
handling  approximately  20  projects  of  vary- 
ing size  and  scope.  Because  of  the  short  lead- 
time  Involved  and  the  unfamiliarity  of  many 
of  the  target  school  districts  with  developing 
proposals,  it  is  expected  that  this  workload 
vrtU  be  quite  demanding  and  fully  Justify  the 
additional  staff  requested.  Program  special- 
ists will  need  to  go  out  and  talk  with  local 
school  officials,  inform  them  of  the  assistance 
available,  help  them  develop  acceptable  ap- 


plications, help  them  with  devising  educa- 
tionally sound  programs,  help  with  the  In- 
stallation of  evaluation  components  and  fi- 
nally, monitor  projects  throughout  the  year, 
helping  to  make  modifications  as  plans 
change  and  programs  develop. 

Development  of  program  guidelines,  pro- 
gram models  and  evaluation  techniques. — 
+12  positions. 

Twelve  progn"am  development  specialists 
will  help  develop  materials  which  can  be 
used  by  education  program  specialists  In 
working  with  local  school  officials.  This  will 
include  Information  on  successful  projects 
in  other  States  and  communities.  The  pro- 
g^m  guidelines  and  models  will  Indicate,  for 
example,  what  goes  Into  making  a  successful 
guidance  and  counseling  program,  bilingual 
education  program,  special  reading  program, 
etc.  These  specialists  will  be  educators  who 
have  a  sotind  background  In  these  special 
fields. 

Developing  uniform  grant  and  contract 
terms  and  conditions. — 1-8  positions. 

Eight  specialists  will  be  required  to  help 
develop  common  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  award  of  grants  and  contracts.  These  will 
Include  such  subjects  as  the  disposition  and 
accountability  of  equipment,  determination 
of  allowable  costs,  etc.  This  is  an  extremely 
Important  task  in  view  of  the  several  legisla- 
tive authorities  Involved.  It  will  be  Important 
to  develop  a  common  set  of  rules  which  will 
satisfy  all  the  authorities  Involved. 

Management  and  administrative  over- 
head.— 1-12  positions. 

The  above  staff  will  In  turn  require  certain 
central  support  In  both  the  regions  and 
Washington.  This  will  Include  persons  In 
administrative  services,  accounting,  person- 
nel operations,  and  management.  Eight  of 
these  positions  will  be  In  the  regional  offices. 
It  Is  Important  to  emphasise  that  while 
certain  mintmiiTn  Federal  requirements  on 
accountability  of  ftinds  and  other  matters 
must  be  met  by  all  school  districts,  the  pro- 
grskm  assistance  and  development  will  be 
strictly  optional  at  the  discretion  of  local 
school  officials.  There  is  no  Intention  of 
having  the  Office  of  Education  offering  gratu- 
itous advice.  It  Ls  expected,  however,  that 
many  schools  wUl  welcome  whatever  help  Ifi 


Subtotal,  personnel  com- 
pensation        1.300,000 

Personnel  l)eneflts  ( 7.6  percent )  _  97, 000 

Travel  and  transportation  of 
persons  (71  employees  x  $50 
per  diem  x  90  days) 313,000 

Transportation  of  things 

Rent,  communication,  and  util- 
ities             207.000 

(GSA — 100  employees  X  $900 

lapsed  15  percent) (77,000) 

(Utilities — 100    employees    x 
$1,300)    (130,000) 

Printing  and  rei>roductlon  (100 

employees  x  $420) 42,000 

Other   services    (100   employees 

X  $900  lapsed  15  percent) 77,000 

StippUes  and  materials  (100  em- 
ployees  X   $140) 14.000 

Equipment  (100  X  $600) 60,000 

Total 2,100.000 

Total  number  of  permanent  em- 
ployees      100 

Full-time  equivalent  of  othov..  12 
Average    number    of    all    em- 
ployees      97 

Average  cost  per  man  year..  $14, 410 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE- 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 


Annual 
Positions  Grade       Number  salary 


Education  program  officer GS-15 

Education  program  specialist. . .  GS-14 

Program  analyst GS-14 

Education  program  specialist. . .  GS-13 
Grants  and  contract  specialist..  GS-13 
Education  program  specialist...  GS-12 
Grants  and  contract  specialist..  GS-12 
Education  program  specialist...  GS-11 

Management  analyst GS-U 

Grants  and  contract  specialist..  GS-11 

Budget  analyst GS-11 

Education  program  specialisL . .  GS-9 

Do -GS-T* 

Personnel  staffing  assistant |CS-7| 

Accounting  technician. GS-/ 

Secretary 'GS-S 

Do.. ;gs-5 

Clerk-typist »GS-4 

Do 4GS-2 


5 

16 

3 

20 
1 

14 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
6 
2 
1 
2 
5 
8 
3 
2 


$114,425 

314.288 

58,929 

335. 200 

16, 760 

198.688 

85,152 

23,810 

23.810 

11,905 

11,905 

59,286 

16,178 

8.089 

16. 178 

36.470 

S2.384 

17.559 

9,242 


Tobl. 


lOe    1.410,258 


Communications  From  the  President 
Senator  Btro.  We  will  also  place  the  ap- 
propriate and  official  doctiments  received  by 
the  Congress  regarding  this  request  In  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(The  documents  follow:) 
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COMMXTNICATION  FROM  TBX 

UNrrxD  States 


PKXJ  tDXNT  or  THX 


Transmuting  a  proposed 
proprlatlon  for  emergency 
for  fiscal  year  1970  In  the 
000.000  In  bijdget  authority 
Thk  Whitk 
Washington 
The  PsKsoENT  or  the  Senate. 
Six:  I  ask  the  Congress  to 
poeed   supplemental 
fiscal  year  1970  In  the  amount 
In  budget  authority.  These  fun^ 
to   proTlde   Immediate   asal 
districts  which  must  desegregalje 
of  1970. 

These  desegregating  dlstrlcti 
needs  for  teachers,  education  s 
terlals,  curriculum  revision,  ei 
renovation.  The  proposed 
proprlatlon  Is  requested  under 
utory  authorities  on  an 
would  be  used  by  September 

Another  $350  million  wlU  be 
fiscal  year  1971  upon  enactmei]|t 
p>06ed   Emergency   School   Aid 
which  I  described  In  my  messag^ 
gress  of  May  21,  1970. 

The  details  of  the  proposed 
appropriation  are  set  forth  in 
letter  from   the  Director  of  t 
the  Budget,   with   whose 
cur. 
Respectfully  yours. 


supplemental  ap- 

1  assistance 
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cooslder  a  pro- 

approprla  Uon   for   the 

$150,000,000 

are  needed 

:  to  school 

by  the  FaU 
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Enclosure. 


face  urgent 
declalists,  ma- 
qulpment  and 
supplemental  ap- 
pxistlng  stat- 
basls  and 
1970. 
requested  for 
of  the  pro- 
Act   of   1970 
to  the  Con- 


I  (upplemental 

the  enclosed 

Bureau  of 

I  oon- 


te 


Rici  ;uui  NnoN. 


ExEcrmvE  OrrtcE  or  the  Pbesd  bnt, 

BuBXAU  or  THE  ]  Ixnxsrr, 
Washington,  D.C.,  3fiy  25. 1970. 
The  Presidej«t, 
The  White  House. 

Sia:  I  have  the  honor  to  sulinlt  for  your 
consideration  a  proposed  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  flacal  year  1970  in  the 
amoiint  of  $150,000,000  in  bud^t  authority, 
as  follows:  1 

"DEPARTMENT   OP   HEALTH.   ^UCATION, 
AND  WELFARE — OrrjcE  or  Eoocation — 

EMXaCENCT  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCB 

"For  providing  emergency  assistance  to  de- 
segregating school  districts  under  part  D  of 
the  Education  Professions  Development  Act 
(title  V  of  the  Higher  Education,  Act  of  1965), 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act.  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  sectiod  807  of  the 
Klementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966,  section  402  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1967,  and 
utle  n  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  including  necessary  ad- 
ministrative expenses  therefor.  $150,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  September  30.  1970: 
Provided,  That  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  programs  under  title  n  of  t^e  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  shall  not  be  subject 
to  those  provisions  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1967  «nd  1969  that 
set  mandatory  funding  levels:  provided  fur- 
ther. That  funds  appropriated  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  shall  remain  available  until 
June  30,  1971."  , 

The  proposed  supplemental  ^proprlatlon 
would  provide  funds  on  an  unirgency  basis 
for  Immediate  assistance  to  acaool  districts 
which  must  desegrate  by  the  ^all  of  1970. 

As  described  In  your  message]  to  the  Con- 
gress of  May  31, 1970,  these  dese^egatlng  dis- 
tricts face  urgent  needs  for  teaser  training, 
education  specialists,  materials,  curriculum 
revision,  eq\ilpment  and  renovation. 

The  $160  million  is  requested  «nder  several 
aathorities  In  order  to  provlda  as  broad  a 
range  of  assistance  as  poeslble  f0r  maintain- 
ing quality  education  during  tl^e  desegrega- 
tlon  process.  Of  the  $160  million.  $100  million 
Is  requested  under  the  autborltj  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1904.  The  remain- 
ing $S0  million  Is  requested  undff  authorltiea 


vested  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  entire  program  of  emergency  school  as- 
sistance would  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Office  of  Education.  The  $150  million 
would  be  made  available  to  desegregating  dis- 
tricts before  September  30,  1970. 

I  recommend  that  this  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriation  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ROBXXT  S.  Mato, 

Director. 

Am  TO  Schools  With  Financial  Problems 

(Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  help 
school  districts  to  meet  special  problems 
incident  to  desegregation  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  to  Improve  ed- 
ucation in  racially  Impacted  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes) 

[May  21,  1970.— Message  and  accompany 
Ing  papers  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Successfully  desegregating  the  nation's 
schools  requires  more  than  the  enforcement 
of  laws.  It  also  requires  an  investment  of 
money. 

In  my  statement  on  school  desegregation 
on  March  24,  I  said  that  I  would  recom- 
mend expenditure  of  an  additional  $1.5 
bUllon — $500  miUlon  In  fiscal  1971,  and  $1 
billion  In  fiscal  1972 — to  assist  local  school 
authorities  in  meeting  four  special  catego- 
ries of  need : 

" — The  special  needs  of  desegregating  (or 
recently  desegregated)  districts  for  addi- 
tional facilities,  personnel  and  training  re- 
quired to  get  the  new,  unitary  system  suc- 
cessfully started. 

" — The  special  needs  of  racially  impacted 
schools  where  de  facto  segregation  persists — 
and  where  Immediate  infusions  of  money 
can  make  a  real  difference  In  terms  of  ed- 
ucational effectiveness. 

" — The  special  needs  of  those  districts 
that  have  the  furthest  to  go  to  catch  up 
educationally  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

" — The  financing  of  Innovative  techniques 
for  providing  educationally  sound  interracial 
experiences  for  children  In  racially  Isolated 
schools." 

To  achieve  these  purposes,  I  now  propose 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the  foiur 
categories  of  need  I  outlined  would  be  met 
through  three  categories  of  aid : 

(I)  Aid  to  dlsUicts  now  eliminated  de  jure 
segregation  either  pursuant  to  direct  Federal 
court  orders  or  In  accordance  with  plans 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  for  special  needs  Incident 
to  compliance. 

( n )  Aid  to  districts  that  wish  to  undertake 
voluntary  efforts  to  eliminate,  reduce  or  pre- 
vent de  facto  racial  isolation,  with  such  aid 
specifically  targeted  for  those  purposes. 

(m)  Aid  to  districts  m  which  de  facto 
racial  separation  persists,  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  establish  special  interracial  or 
intercultural  educational  programs  or,  where 
such  programs  are  impracticable,  programs 
designed  to  overcome  the  educational  dis- 
advantages that  stem  from  racial  isolation. 

In  all  three  categories,  administrative  pri- 
ority will  be  given  to  what  I  described  on 
March  24  as  "the  special  needs  of  those 
districts  that  have  the  furthest  to  go  to 
catch  up  educationally  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation."  In  all  three,  also,  there  will  be 
special  attention  given  to  the  development 
of  Innovative  techniques  that  hold  promise 
not  only  of  helping  the  children  immediately 
involved,  but  also  of  Increasing  our  under- 


standing of  how  these  special  needs  can  best 
be  met. 

THE    BACKGBOtTND 

The  process  of  putting  an  end  to  what 
formerly  were  deliberately  segregated  schools 
has  been  long  and  difficult.  The  job  is  largely 
done,  but  It  Is  not  yet  completed.  In  many 
districts,  the  changes  needed  to  produce  de- 
segregation place  a  heavy  strain  on  the  local 
school  systems,  and  stretch  thin  the  re- 
sources of  those  districts  required  to  desegre- 
gate. The  Federal  Government  should  assist 
In  meeting  the  additional  costs  of  transition. 
This  Act  would  do  so,  not  only  for  those  now 
desegregating  but  also  for  those  that  have 
desegregated  within  the  past  two  years  but 
still  face  additional  needs  as  a  result  of  the 
change. 

The  educational  effects  of  racial  Isolation, 
however,  are  not  confined  to  those  districts 
that  prevloiisly  operated  dual  systems.  In 
most  of  our  large  cities,  and  In  many  smaller 
communities,  housing  patterns  have  pro- 
duced racial  separation  in  the  schools  which 
In  turn  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
education  of  the  children.  It  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  that  where  such  Isolation  exists, 
even  though  It  Is  not  of  a  kind  that  violates 
the  law,  we  should  do  our  best  to  assist  local 
school  districts  attempting  to  overcome  its 
effects. 

In  some  cases  this  can  best  be  done  by  re- 
ducing or  eliminating  the  Isolation  Itself. 
In  some  cases  It  can  best  be  done  through 
interracial  educational  programs  involvliig 
the  children  of  two  or  more  different  schools. 
In  some  cases,  where  these  measures  are  not 
practicable  or  feasible.  It  requires  special 
measures  to  upgrade  education  within  par- 
ticular schools  or  to  provide  learning  ex- 
periences of  a  type  that  can  enlarge  the  per- 
spective of  children  whose  lives  have  been 
racially  circumscribed. 

This  Act  deals  specifically  with  problems 
which  arise  from  racial  separation,  whether 
deliberate  or  not,  and  whether  past  or  pres- 
ent. It  Is  clear  that  racial  Isolation  ordinarily 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  education.  Con- 
versely, we  also  know  that  desegregation  U 
vital  to  quality  education — not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  raising  the  achievement 
levels  of  the  disadvantaged,  but  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  helping  all  children  achieve 
the  broad-'  osed  human  understanding  that 
Increasingly  is  essential  In  today's  world. 

This  Act  Is  addressed  both  to  helping  over- 
come the  adverse  effects  of  racial  isolation, 
and  to  helping  attain  the  positive  benefits 
of  Integrated  education.  It  Is  concerned  not 
with  the  long  range,  broad-guage  needs  of 
the  educational  system  as  a  whole,  but  rather 
with  these  special  and  Immediate  needs. 

HOW   IT   WORKa 

The  procedures  under  this  Act  are  de- 
signed to  put  the  money  where  the  needs  are 
greatest  and  where  It  can  most  effectively 
be  tised,  and  to  provide  both  local  InltlatlTe 
and  Federal  review  in  each  case. 

Two-thirds  of  the  ftmds  would  be  allotted 
among  the  states  on  the  basis  of  a  special 
formula.  One-third  would  be  reserved  for  use 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  for  especially  promising  projects  In 
any  eligible  district.  In  all  cases,  whether  un- 
der the  State  allotment  or  not,  the  grants 
would  be  made  for  specific  Individual  proj- 
ects with  each  project  requiring  approval 
by  the  Secretary.  Application  for  grants  would 
be  made  by  local  education  agencies,  with  the 
State  given  an  opportunity  to  review  and 
comment  on  the  grant  application. 

The  State  allotment  formula  begins  by 
providing  a  basic  minimum  of  $100,000  In 
each  fiscal  year  for  each  State.  The  remainder 
of  formula  funds  for  each  fiscal  year  would 
be  allotted  among  the  States  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  nation's  minority  students 
In  each  State,  with  those  In  districts  required 
by  law  to  desegregate  and  Implementing  a 
desegregation    plan    double-counted.    This 


« 


double  counting  Is  designed  to  put  extra 
money  where  the  most  urgent  needs  are,  rec- 
ognizing that  there  is  a  priority  need  at  the 
present  time  for  the  ending  of  de  jure  seg- 
regaUon  swlfUy,  completely,  and  In  a  man- 
ner that  does  not  sacrifice  the  quality  of 
education. 

U  any  given  State's  aUocaUon  of  funds  U 
not  fully  utilized  under  the  terms  of  this  Act. 
the  remainder  of  those  fxinds  would  then  be 
reaUocated  on  the  same  formula  basis  for  iise 
m  other  States. 

Under  Category  I  {de  jure  desegregating), 
any  district  woiUd  be  eligible  which  is  now 
Implementing  an  approved  desegregation  plan 
or  which  had  completed  ImplemenUng  one 
within  two  years  prior  to  Itt  application. 
Those  not  yet  doing  so  would  become  eligible 
upon  submission  of  an  acceptable  plan. 
Funds  vrould  be  available  to  help  me«t  the 
additional  costs  of  implementing  the  desegre- 
gation plan  Itself,  and  also  for  special  pro- 
grams or  projects  designed  to  make  desegre- 
gation succeed  In  educaUon&l  terms. 

Under  Category  n  (d«  facto  desegregating) , 
any  district  would  be  eligible  if  It  has  one  cm: 
more  schools  in  which  minority  pupils  now 
constitute  more  than  half  the  enrollment,  or 
appear  likely  to  In  the  ne€ur  future.  Fimds 
ooiild  be  provided  to  help  carry  out  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  elimination,  reduc- 
tion or  prevention  of  racial  Isolation  In  one 
or  more  such  schools  within  the  district. 

Under  Category  HI  (special  programs  in 
raclallly  Impacted  areas) ,  a  district  would  be 
eligible  If  It  has  10.000  or  more  minority  stu- 
dents, or  If  minority  students  constitute  60 
percent  or  more  of  Its  public  school  enroU- 
ment  Funds  could  be  provided  under  this 
category  for  special  interracial  or  Intercul- 
tural educational  programs  or,  where  these 
proved  impracticable,  for  unusually  promis- 
ing pilot  or  demonstration  programs  designed 
to  help  overcome  the  adverse  educational  Im- 
pact of  racial  isolation. 

In  connection  with  this  Category  HI  aid. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  such  research  data 
as  is  available  suggests  strongly  that  from  an 
educational  standpoint  what  matters  most  Is 
not  the  Integrated  school  but  the  Integrated 
classroom.  This  might,  at  first  glance,  seem 
a  distinction  without  a  difference.  But  It  can 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  especlaUy 
where  full  Integration  of  schools  Is  infeaslble. 
It  means  that  by  arranging  to  have  certain 
activities  Integrated— for  example,  by  bring- 
ing students  from  a  mostly  black  school  and 
from  a  mosUy  white  school  together  for  spe- 
cial training  In  a  third  location— the  educa- 
tional benefits  of  Integration  can  be  achieved, 
at  least  In  significant  part,  even  though  the 
schools  themselvee  remain  preponderantly 
white  or  black. 

In  a  number  of  oonmiunltles,  experiments 
are  already  underway  or  being  planned  with 
a  variety  of  Interracial  learning  experiences. 
These  have  included  joint  field  tripe,  edu- 
cational exchanges  between  inner-city  and 
suburban  schools,  dty-wlde  art  and  music 
festlvaU.  and  enriched  curricula  in  Inner- 
city  schools  that  serve  as  a  "magnet"  for 
white  students  In  special  courses.  Other  In- 
novative approaches  have  Included  atti- 
tude training  for  teachers,  guidance  and 
counseling  by  Interracial  teams,  and  after- 
hour  programs  In  which  parents  participated. 
I  cite  these  not  as  an  Inclusive  catalogue, 
but  merely  as  a  few  examples  of  the  kinds 
of  experimental  approaches  that  are  being 
tried,  and  that  give  some  indication  of  the 
range  of  actlvltiee  that  could  and  should  be 
further  experimented  with. 

Examples  of  the  kinds  ot  activities  which 
could  be  funded  under  all  categories  are 
teacher  training,  special  remedial  programs, 
guidance  and  counseling,  development  of 
curriculum  materials,  renovation  of  build- 
ings, lease  or  purchase  of  temporary  class- 
rooms, and  special  community  activities  as- 
sociated with  projects  funded  under  the 
Act. 


TH«  inuaHCT  or  action  now 
It  Is  now  late  in  the  legislative  year,  and 
very  soon  It  will  be  tiie  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year. 

In  the  life  of  the  desegregation  process, 
tlie  fall  of  1970  has  special  significance  and 
presents  extraordinary  problems.  Inasmuch 
as  all  of  the  school  districts  which  have  not 
yet  desegregated  must  do  so  by  then.  The 
educational  problems  they  confront  are 
enormous,  and  the  reUted  problems  of  com- 
munity social  and  economic  adjustment  are 
equally  so. 

Some  220  school  dlstricte  are  now  under 
court  order  calling  for  complete  desegrega- 
tion by  this  September;  496  districts  have 
submitted,  are  negotiating  or  are  likely  to 
be  negotiating  desegregation  plans  under 
HEW  auspices  for  total  desegregation  by 
this  September;  another  278  districts  are 
operating  imder  plans  begun  in  1968  or 
1969;  more  than  600  Northern  districts  are 
now  under  review  or  likely  soon  to  be  under 
review  for  possible  violations  of  Tltie  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  QiUte  beyond 
these  matters  of  enforcement,  we  also  must 
oome  serloiosly  to  grips  with  the  fact  that 
of  the  nation's  8.7  million  public  school 
students  of  minority  races,  almost  60  per- 
cent are  in  school  with  student  populations 
made  up  95  percent  or  more  of  minority 
pupils. 

Desegregating  districts  face  urgent  needs 
for  teachers,  education  specialists,  materials, 
curriculum  revision,  equipment  and  renova- 
tion. 

Teachers  and  education  specialists  for  the 
fall  of  1970  are  being  recruited  now.  Mate- 
rials and  equipment  must  be  purchased  this 
summer  to  be  on  hand  for  the  opening  of 
school.  Curriculum  revision  requires  months 
of  preparation.  Contracts  for  renovation 
must  be  entered  into  and  work  commenced 
soon. 

Administration  representatives  are  now 
discussing  with  members  of  Congress  pos- 
sible ways  of  making  the  first  of  the  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  available  when 
they  are  needed,  which  is  now,  through  the 
use  of  existing  legislative  authorities. 

Five  hundred  million  dollars  will  be  spent 
in  Fiscal  1971.  I  recommend  that  $150  mil- 
lion be  appropriated  under  these  existing  au- 
thorities, on  an  emergency  basis,  as  "start- 
up" money.  I  recommend  that  the  remaining 
$350  miUlon  for  Fiscal  1971  and  $1  billion 
for  Fiscal  1972  be  appropriated  \mder  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  Itself.  It  Is  this 
Administration's  firm  Intention  to  spend 
these  funds — $500  mlUlon  In  Fiscal  1971  and 
$1  blUlon  In -Fiscal  1972— In  the  years  for 
which  they  are  appropriated. 

QUALITT     AND    KQVAtSTT 

If  money  provided  under  this  Act  were 
spread  too  thinly.  It  would  have  very  little 
impact  at  all  on  the  specific  problems  toward 
which  It  Is  addressed.  Therefore,  the  criteria 
laid  down  in  the  Act  are  designed  to  Insure 
Its  use  In  a  manner  sufficiently  concentrated 
to  produce  a  significant  and  measurable  ef- 
fect In  those  places  where  It  is  vised. 

This  Is  not,  and  should  not  be,  simply 
another  device  for  pimiplng  additional 
money  Into  the  public  school  system.  We 
face  educational  needs  that  go  far  beyond 
the  range  or  the  reach  of  this  Act.  But  the 
specific  needs  the  Act  addresses  are  Immedi- 
ate and  acute.  It  represents  a  shift  of  priori- 
ties. It  places  a  greater  share  of  our  resoxirces 
behind  the  goal  of  making  the  desegregation 
process  work,  and  making  it  work  now.  It 
also  represents  a  measured  step  toward  the 
larger  goal  of  extending  the  proven  educa- 
tional benefits  of  Integrated  education  to  all 
children,  wherever  they  Uve. 

Properly  used,  this  $1.6  bUllon  can  repre- 
sent an  enormous  contribution  to  both  qual- 
ity and  equality  of  education  In  the  United 
States. 

With  this  help,  the  process  of  ending  de 


jure  segregation  can  be  brought  to  a  swift 
completion  with  minimum  disruption  to  the 
process  of  education.  It  is  in  the  Interest  of 
all  of  us — North  and  South  alike — to  insure 
that  the  desegregation  process  Is  carried  out 
in  a  manner  that  raises  the  educational 
standards  of  the  affected  schools. 

Beyond  this,  our  gocJ  Is  a  system  in  which 
education  throughout  the  nation  Is  both 
eqxial  and  excellent,  and  In  which  racial  bar- 
riers cease  to  exist.  This  does  not  mean  Im- 
posing an  arbitrary  "racial  balance''  through- 
out the  nation's  school  syBtems.  But  It  should 
mean  aiding  and  encouraging  voluntary  ef- 
fort* by  communities  which  seek  to  promote 
a  greater  degree  of  racial  Integration,  and  to 
undo  the  educational  effects  of  racial  isola- 
tion. 

Nothing  In  this  Act  Is  Intended  either  to 
punish  .or  to  reward.  Rather,  It  recognizes 
that  a  time  of  transition,  during  which  local 
districts  bring  their  practices  Into  accord 
with  national  poUcy,  Is  a  time  when  a  special 
partnership  is  needed  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  districts  most  directly 
affected.  It  also  recognizes  that  doing  a  better 
job  of  overcoming  the  adverse  educational 
effects  of  racial  Isolation,  wherever  It  exists, 
benefits  not  only  the  conmiunity  but  the 
nation. 

This  legislative  recommendation  should  be 
read  In  the  context  of  my  comprehensive 
public  statement  of  March  24  on  school  de- 
segregation. In  that,  I  dealt  with  questions  of 
philosophy  and  of  policy.  Here,  I  am  dealing 
with  two  aspects  of  the  process  of  imple- 
mentation: aiding  the  desegregation  process 
required  by  law,  and  supporting  voluntary 
community  efforts  to  extend  the  social  and 
educational  benefiu  of  Interracial  education. 
The  Issues  Involved  In  desegregating 
schools,  reducing  racial  Isolation  and  pro- 
viding equal  educational  opportunity  are  not 
simple.  Many  of  the  questions  are  profound, 
the  factors  complex,  the  legitimate  consid- 
erations In  conflict,  and  the  answers  elusive. 
Our  continuing  search,  therefore,  must  be 
not  for  the  perfect  set  of  answers,  but  for  the 
most  nearly  perfect  and  the  most  construc- 
ts'*- 

Few  Issues  facing  us  as  a  nation  are  of  such 

transcendent  Importance:  important  because 
of  the  vital  role  that  our  public  schools  play 
In  the  nation's  life  and  in  Its  future;  becaiise 
the  welfare  of  our  chUdren  Is  at  stake;  be- 
cause our  national  conscience  Is  at  stake;  and 
becatise  It  presents  vis  a  test  of  our  capacity 
to  live  together  in  one  nation.  In  brother- 
hood and  understanding. 

The  tensions  and  difficulties  of  a  time  of 
great  social  change  require  us  to  take  ac- 
tions that  move  beyond  the  dally  debate. 
This  legislation  Is  a  first  major  step  In  that 
essential  direction. 

The  education  of  each  of  our  children  af- 
fects us  all.  lime  lost  In  the  educational 
process  may  never  be  recovered.  I  urge  that 
this  measure  be  acted  on  speedily,  because 
the  needs  to  which  It  Is  addressed  are 
uniquely  and  cMnpelllngly  needs  of  the  pres- 
ent moment. 

RICHABO  NnoN. 

The  White  Hottse.  May  21, 1970. 


A  Bill  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  help 
school  districts  to  meet  special  problems 
incident  to  desegregation  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  to  Improve  ed- 
ucation In  raclaUy  Impacted  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thl» 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  of  1970". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance — 

(a)  to  aid  local  educational  agencies 
throughout  the  Nation  to  meet  the  special 
needs  Incident  to  the  elimination  of  racial 
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segregation  and  discrimination 
dents   and   faculty  in  elemeiit4ry 
ondary  schools; 

(b)  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
tlon,  reduction,  or  prevention 
latlon  In   schools   with   substaiitlal 
tlons  of  minority  group  students 
Improve  the  quality  of  ""       * 
to  such  students:  and 

(c)  to  aid  children  in  elementary 
ondary  schools  to  overcome  th« 
disadvantages  of  racial   isolatlc  n 
Ing,  In  a  concentrated  manner 
trlcts    with    high    proportions 
group  students  to  carry  out  int 
catlonal  programs  and  other  ~"' 
prove  the  quality  of  their  ■ 
Ices. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


elimina- 

raclal  iso- 

propor- 

In  order  to 

education  available 

and  sec- 
educational 
by   assist- 
school  dls- 
of    minority 
racial  edu- 
to  Im- 
eduAtional  serv- 


pro  ^ams 


Sec.  3.   I  a)   There  are  authorifed 
proprlated  for  carrying  out 
excess  of  $500,000,000  for  the 
Ing    June    30.    1971    and    not 
♦1,000.000.000  for  the  succeeding 

(b)  Funds  so  appropriated 
available  for  obligation  for  o 
beyond  that  for  which  they  are 


this 
fls:al 


DHS 


AIXOTMBNTS     AMONG    ST;  ,TES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  From  the  sums  Eipproprlated 
pursuant  to  section  3  for  carrjlng  out  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Seiretary  shall 
allot  an  amount  equal  to  two-t;  ilrds  thereof 
among  the  States  by  allotlng  t)  each  State 
•100,000  plus  an  amount  which  bears  the 
s&me  ratio  to  the  balance  of  sue  h  two-thirds 
of  such  sums  as  the  adjusted  number  of 
minority  group  children  (as  dellned  In  sub- 
section (c))  m  the  State  bean  to  the  ad- 
Justed  number  of  minority  grou  >  children  In 
all  ol  the  States.  The  remain  ler  of  such 
sums  may  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  as 
he  may  find  necessary  or  apj  roprlate  for 
grants  or  contracts  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amount  by  which  a*y  allotment 
to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  under  sub- 
section (a)   exceeds  the  amount  which  the 
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June  25,  1970 


among  stu- 
and  sec- 


„  to  be  ap- 

Act  not  In 

year  end- 

n    excess    of 

fiscal  year. 

hall    remain 

fiscal  year 

I  ipproprlated. 


required    for 

or    projects 

the  requlre- 


Secretary  determines  will  be 
such  fiscal  year  for  programs 
within  such  State  which  meet 
ments  for  approval  of  applications  under  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  luring  such 
year  as  the  Secretary  may  fix  br  regulation, 
to  other  States  In  propwrtlon  toT  the  original 
allotments  to  such  States  tind^  subsection 
(a)  for  that  year  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  ^tates  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the 
Secretary  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  use  for  such  year;  and  the  total 
of  such  reductions  shall  be  slaillarly  real- 
lotted  among  the  States  whose  ivoportlonate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  thlB  subsection 
during  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
its  allotment  under  subsection  ta)  for  such 
year.  | 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  I  section,  the 
term  "adjusted  number  of  mlsorlty  group 
children"  for  any  State  mean*  a  number 
equal  to  the  sum  of  (I)  the  nurnber  of  mi- 
nority group  children  (as  defined  in  section 
0(d) )  enrolled  In  public  schools  In  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  such  Stat^  which  are 
carrying  out  a  plan  of  desegi^gatlon  (A) 
pursuant  to  a  final  order  of  a  Cnlted  States 
court.  Issued  within  a  period  nat  to  exceed 
the  two  fiscal  years  preceding  t\  e  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  allotment  under  this  section  Is 
to  be  made,  or  (B)  pursuant  to  it  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  made  Hthln  such 
period,  that  such  plan  U  adequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  title  VT  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act;  and  (2)  the  number  of  minority 
group  children  enrolled  In  pubic  schools  In 
local  educational  agencies  In  t  State.  The 
adjusted  number  of  minority  gr  )up  children 
in  each  State  shall  be  determines  i  by  the  Sec- 


retary on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  avail- 
able data  satisfactory  to  blm. 

Elicibiuty  roR  Ftnancial  Assistance 
Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide  fi- 
n.<»nclal   assistance    (through   grant   or   con- 
tract)    pursuant    to    applications    approved 
under  section  7 — 

(1)  to  assist  any  local  educational  agency 
which  is  Implementing  a  plan  of  desegrega- 
tion to  meet  the  additional  costs  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  ic)  of  Implement- 
ing such  plan  or  of  carrying  out  special 
programs  or  projects  designed  to  enhance 
the  possibilities  of  successful  desegregation, 
and  to  assist  any  such  agency  which  has, 
within  two  years  prlcr  to  Its  application 
hereunder,  completed  the  Implementation 
of  such  a  plan  to  carry  out  such  programs 
or  projects; 

(2)  to  assist  any  local  educational  agency 
to  meet  the  additional  costs  of  carrying  out  a 
plan  to  eliminate  or  reduce  racial  Isolation 
In  one  or  more  of  the  racially  Isolated  schools 
( as  defined  in  section  9(g))  In  the  school 
district  of  such  agency,  or  to  reduce  the 
number  of  minority  group  children  In  such 
schools,  or  to  prevent  racial  Isolation  reason- 
ably likely  to  occur  (In  the  absence  of  as- 
sistance under  this  Act)  In  one  or  more 
schools  In  such  district  which  are  not  racially 
Isolated  but  have  a  substantial  enrollment 
of  minority  group  children;  or 

(3)  to  assist  a  local  educational  agency  or 
other  public  or  private  agency.  Institution,  or 
organization  (but  only  through  contracts  in 
the  case  of  a  private  agency,  Institution,  or 
organization  other  than  a  nonprofit  one), 
to  carry  out  Inter-raclal  educational  pro- 
grams or  projects  Involving  the  Joint  par- 
ticipation of  minority  group  and  non-mi- 
nority group  children  attending  different 
schools  where  such  minority  group  children 
attend  racially  Isolated  schools  In  a  school 
district  In  which  the  number  of  minority 
group  children  In  average  dally  membership 
in  the  public  schools,  for  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  assist- 
ance U  provided,  is  (A)  at  least  10.000  or 
(B)  more  than  50  percent  of  such  average 
daily  membership  of  all  children  In  such 
schools,  except  that  If  such  agency  demon- 
strates that.  In  the  case  of  some  racially 
Isolated  children,  provision  for  such  pro- 
grams cannot  practicably  be  made,  then  to 
carry  out  untisually  promising  pilot  or  dem- 
onstration programs  or  projects  to  overcome 
the  adverse  educational  effects  of  racial  Iso- 
lation upon  such  children. 

(b)  In  such  cases  where  the  Secretary  finds 
that  It  would  more  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may  make  grants  to 
any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency.  In- 
stitution, or  organization  (other  than  a  local 
educational  agency),  and  contract  with  any 
public  or  private  agency.  Institution,  or  orga- 
nization to  carry  out  programs  or  projects 
designed  to  support  the  development  or  im- 
plementation of  a  plan,  program,  or  project 
described  In  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 
5(a). 

(c)  The  amount  of  financial  assistance  to 
a  local  educational  agency  under  this  section 
may  not  exceed  those  costs  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  him,  to  result  in  a 
net  Increase  In  the  aggregate  operating  ex- 
penditures of  such  agency  for  a  fiscal  year. 

AUTHORIZSD  ACTivrnzs 

Sec.  6.  Financial  assistance  under  section  6 
shall  be  available  for  programs  or  projects 
Involving  activities  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  Including — 

(a)  the  provision  of  additional  professional 
or  other  staff  members  ( Including  staff  mem- 
bers specially  trained  In  problems  Incident 
to  desegregation  or  to  the  elimination,  re- 
duction, or  prevention  of  racial  isolation) 
and  the  training  and  retraining  of  staff  for 
such  schools; 


(b)  remedial  and  other  services  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  children  in  schools 
which  are  affected  by  a  plan  described  In 
clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  5(a)  or  are  ra- 
cially Isolated,  Including  rpecial  services  for 
gifted  and  talented  children  In  such  schools; 

(c)  comprehensive  guidance,  counseling, 
and  other  personal  services  for  pupils; 

(d)  development  and  employment  of  new 
Instructional  techniques  and  materials  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  racially  Isolated 
school  children; 

(e)  Innovative  Inter-raclal  educational 
programs  or  projects  Involving  the  Joint 
participation  of  minority  group  and  non- 
minority  group  children  attending  different 
schools.  Including  extra-curricular  activities 
and  cooperative  exchange  or  other  arrange- 
ments between  schools  within  the  same  or 
different  school  districts; 

(f)  repair  or  minor  remodeling  or  altera- 
tion of  existing  school  facilities  (Including 
the  acquisition.  Installation,  modernization, 
or  replacement  of  equipment)  and  the  lease 
or  purchase  of  mobile  classroom  units  or 
other  mobile  educational  facilities; 

(g)  the  provision  of  transportation  serv- 
ices for  public  school  students,  except  that 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire, nor  shall  funds  be  expended  to  estab- 
lish or  maintain,  the  transportation  of  stu- 
dents solely  to  achieve  racial  balance; 

(h)  community  activities.  Including  pub- 
lic education  efforts.  In  support  of  a  plan, 
program,  project,  or  other  activity  under  this 
Act; 

(1)  special  administrative  activities,  such 
as  the  rescheduling  of  students,  or  teachers, 
or  the  provision  of  information  to  parents 
and  other  members  of  the  general  public.  In- 
cident to  the  Implementation  of  a  plan  de- 
scribed m  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  5(a); 
(J)   planning  and  evaluation  activities;  and 

(k)  other  specially  deelged  programs  or 
projects  which  meet  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

APPROVAL    OF   APPUCATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  An  application  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  may  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary only  if  he  determines — 

(1)  that  such  application 

(A)  sets  forth  a  plan  which  Is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  offer  reasonable  assurance 
that  It  will  achieve  one  or  more  purpKJses  for 
which  grants  may  be  made  under  this  Act; 
and 

(B)  contains  such  other  Information, 
terms,  conditions,  and  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  that  the  State  educational  agency  gov- 
erning the  school  district  or  school  districts 
In  which  the  approved  program  or  project 
win  be  carried  out  has  been  given  reasonable 
opportunity  to  offer  recommendations  to  the 
applicant  and  to  submit  comments  to  the 
Secretary; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  as- 
sistance under  clause  (3)  of  section  6,  that 
the  program  or  project  to  be  assisted  will  in- 
volve an  additional  expenditure  per  pupil  to 
be  served,  determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  provide  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  desired  educational  im- 
pact win  be  achieved  and  that  funds  under 
this  Act  win  not  be  dispersed  In  such  a  way 
as  to  undermine  their  effectiveness; 

(4)  that  the  applicant  has  adopted  effec- 
tive procedures,  including  provisions  for 
such  objective  measurements  of  educational 
and  other  change  to  be  effected  by  this 
Act  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  programs  or  proj- 
ects under  this  Act.  Including  their  effec- 
tlventess  In  achieving  clearly  stated  program 
goals,  their  Impact  on  related  programs  and 
upon  the  community  served,  and  their 
structure  and  mechanisms  for  the  delivery 
of  services  and  Including,  where  appropriate. 
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compcu-lsons  with  prcq>er  control  groups 
composed  of  persons  who  have  not  partici- 
pated In  such  programs;    and 

(5)  that  the  applicant  Is  not  reasonably 
able  to  provide,  out  of  non-Federal  sources, 
the  assistance  for  which  the  application  Is 
made. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  appUcatlon  by  a 
combination  of  local  educational  agencies  for 
Jointly  carrying  out  a  program  or  project 
under  this  Act.  at  least  one  such  agency 
shall  be  an  agency  described  In  section  5 
and  any  one  or  more  such  agencies  Joining 
In  such  application  may  be  authorized  to  ad- 
minister such  program  <x  project. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    PRIORITIES 

Sec  8  (a)  The  Secretary  may,  from  time 
to  time,  set  dates  by  which  applications  for 
grants  under  this  Act  shall  be  filed  and 
may  prescribe  an  order  of  priority  to  be 
followed  in  approving  such  applications.  Any 
order  of  priority  so  perscrlbed  may  give  spe- 
cial weight  to  one  or  more  categories  of 
applicants  or  to  one  or  more  categories  of 
programs  or  projects  or  to  applicants  which 
fall  within  more  than  one  category  of  need. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  make 
any  grant  under  section  5  or  In  fixing  the 
amount  thereof,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  such  criteria  as  he  deems  per- 
tinent, including— 

(1)  the  relative  need  for  assistance,  tak- 
ing into  account  such  factors  as  the  extent 
of  racial  Isolation  In  the  school  dUtrlct  to 
be  served  and  the  degree  to  which  measur- 
able deficiencies  In  the  quaUty  of  pubUc  edu- 
cation afforded  In  such  school  district  ex- 
ceed those  of  other  school  districts; 

(2)  the  relative  promise  which  the  program 
or  project  affords  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(3)  the  degree  to  which  the  program  or 
project  Is  Ukely  to  effect  a  decrease  In  racial 
isolation  m  racially  Isolated  schools;   and 

(4)  the  amount  available  for  assistance  in 
the  State  under  this  Act  in  relation  to  the 
applications  pending  before  him. 

DETINITIONS 

Sec.  9.  As  used  in  this  Act,  except  when 
Otherwise  specified — 

(a)  The  term  "equipment"  includes  ma- 
chinery. utlUtles,  and  built-in  equipment 
and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures 
to  house  them,  and  includes  aU  other  Items 
necessary  for  the  provision  of  educational 
services,  such  as  instructional  equipment 
and  necessary  furniture,  printed,  published, 
and  audio-visual  instructional  materials, 
and  other  related  material. 

(b)  The  term  "gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren" means.  In  accordance  with  objective 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  children 
who  have  outstanding  intellectual  ability  or 
creative  talent. 

(c)  The  term  "local  educational  agency 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control,  or 
direction,  of,  public  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools  In  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  districts 
or  counties  as  are  recognized  In  a  State  as 
an  administrative  agency  for  Its  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  local  educational  agencies:  and  In- 
cludes any  other  public  Institution  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(d)  The  term  "minority  group  chUdren" 
means  children,  aged  five  to  seventeen,  in- 
clusive, who  are  of  Negro,  American  Indian. 
Mexican,  or  Puerto  Rlcan  origin  or  ancestry. 

(e)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to 
an  agency,  organization,  or  institution  means 
an  agency,  organization  or  Institution  owned 
or  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 
porations or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfuUy 


inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual. 

(f)  The  term  "plan  of  desegregation 
means  a  plan  which  ha=  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  as  adequate  under  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  for  the  desegregation  of 
racially  segregated  students  or  faculty  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  or  which 
has  been  undertaken  pursuant  to  a  final 
order  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  re- 
quiring such  desegregation  or  otherwise  re- 
quiring the  elimination  of  racial  dlscrlmlna- 
tlon  In  an  elementary  and  secondary  school 

^'^^(g)  The  terms  "racially  Isolated  school" 
and  "racial  Isolation"  In  reference  to  a  school 
mean  a  school  and  condition,  respectively. 
In  which  minority  group  children  constitute 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  average  dally 
membership  of  a  school. 

(h)  The  terms  "elementary  and  secondary 
school-  and  "school"  mean  a  school  which 
provides  elementary  or  secondary  education, 
as  determined  under  SUte  law,  except  that 
It  does  not  include  any  education  provided 
beyond  grade  12. 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(J)  The  term  "State"  means  one  of  the 
fifty  States  or  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia. 

(k)  The  term  "SUte  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarUy  responsible  for  the 
State  "supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  Is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law  for 
this  purpose. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  10.  Such  portion  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  but  not  more  than  1  per  centum, 
of  any  appropriation  under  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  avaUable  to  him  for 
evaluation  (directly  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) of  the  program  authorized  by  this 
Act  and  In  the  case  of  allotments  from 
any  such  appropriation,  the  amount  avaU- 
able for  allotment  shaU  be  reduced  accord- 
ingly. 

JOINT  rCNDINO 

Sec.  11.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  where  funds  are  advanced 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  one  or  more  other  Federal 
agencies,  for  any  project  or  activity  ftinded 
in  whole  or  In  part  under  this  Act.  any  one 
Federal  agency  may  be  designated  to  act 
for  all  in  administering  the  funds  advanced. 
In  such  cases,  any  such  agency  may  waive 
any  technical  grant  or  contract  requirement 
(as  defined  by  regulations)  which  is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  similar  requirements  of 
the  administering  agency  or  which  the  ad- 
ministering agency  does  not  Impose. 

SXPOBTS 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  In  his 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  full  report 
as  to  the  administration  of  this  Act  and  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  or  projects  there- 
under. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  13.  (a)  The  provisions  of  subpart  3  of 
part  B  and  part  C  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  (title  IV  of  Public  Law  347 
(Ninetieth  Congress)  as  amended  by  title  IV 
of  PubUc  Law  230  (Ninety-first  Congress) ) 
shall  apply  to  the  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance authorized  under  thU  Act  as  It  such 
program  were  an  appUcable  program  under 
such  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  and 
the  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  vested 
In  the  Commissioner  of  Education  by  such 
subpart  and  such  part  with  respect  to  such 
program. 

(b)  Section  422  of  such  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970;"  aftw 
"the  International  Education  Act  of  1866;". 


LrrrxH  from  senator  nxlson  proposiko 

LANGUACX   CHANCES 

Senator  Btrd.  Thank  you.  Secretary  Vene- 
man.  Dr.  Allen,  and  gentlemen. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Senator  Nel- 
son expressing  some  concern  on  this  request. 
It  vrtU  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  letter  follows:) 

Dear  Bob  :  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  Administration  has  submitted  a  request 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  »150,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  emer- 
gency assistance  to  desegregating  school  dis- 
tricts, and  that  thU  request  is  now  before 
your  Deficiencies  and  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  In  connection  with 
the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1970  (HH.  17399). 

in  submitting  the  appropriations  request 
in  his  letter  of  May  25,  the  President  at- 
tached a  memorandum  from  Director  of  the 
Budget  Robert  Mayo.  That  memorandum 
makis  clear  that  of  the  total  •150,000.000 
requested,  $100,000  would  be  approprlAted 
under  the  authority  of  tlUe  H  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  The  appropriations 
language  requested  in  that  memorandum 
contains  the  following  proviso: 

"Provided,  That  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  programs  \inder  title  n  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  shall  not 
be  subject  to  those  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967  and 
1969  that  set  mandatory  funding  levels. 

The  above-quoted  language  clearly  con- 
stitutes general  legislation  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill  and  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  on  the  Senate  fioor  on  that  basis. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment.  Manpower  and  Poverty  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  WeUare  Committee.  My 
Subcommittee  has  legislative  responslbUlty 
for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Since  the 
language  requested  by  the  Administration  at- 
tempte  to  remove  the  earmarking  provisions 
which  we  included  in  the  Economic  Oppta- 
tunlty  Amendments  of  1969  (and  even  at- 
tempts to  do  the  same  for  the  Amendments 
of  1967) ,  I  must  strongly  object  to  lnclusl(» 
of  the  above-quoted  proviso  in  the  appro- 
priations language. 

You  will  recall  that,  without  my  knowledge 
or  that  of  Congressman  Carl  Perkins,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  the  Administration  secured  the 
inclusion  of  language  In  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  regular  HEW-Labor-OEO  Appro- 
priations bin  which,  m  the  relevant  portion, 
was  Identical  to  that  set  forth  In  the  above- 
quoted  proviso.  In  the  Christmas  rush  the 
offending  language  did  not  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congressman  Perkins  before  the 
House  passed  that  conference  report.  How- 
ever I  learned  of  the  language  before  the 
conference  report  was  brought  up  In  the 
Senate  and,  although  It  was  too  late  to  raise 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language  since 
the  conference  report  had  already  passed  the 
House,  I  nevertheless  did  make  a  motion 
which  carried  on  a  ron-call  vote  (with  your 
support)  that  the  polnt-of -order  language 
be  sent  back  to  the  House  for  correction.  The 
House  concurred  In  my  Senate  amendment 
and  the  blU  that  finally  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  contain  any  such  polnt-of- 
l&nfiruftffc 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  proviso  re- 
quested by  the  Administration  is.  by  l"J*fms, 
not  even  limited  to  Uie  pending  •100,000.(»0 
supplemental  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  It  reads:  "Provided,  That  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  title  H"  (the  language 
does  not  even  say:  "such  *«°d8"  «'„  "^JJ^^ 
appropriated  In  this  Act").  Since  $1,948,000,- 
000  was  appropriated  for  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  in  the  regular  ^proprlatlons 
bin  of  which  over  half  is  avaUable  for  title 
n  of  such  Act,  the  Administration  seems  to 
be  trying  once  again  to  get  rid  of  earmark- 
ing—or most  of  the  earmarking  contained  in 
the  authorization  blU. 
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I  recognize  that  In  appropriating 
mental  of  »100,000,000  for  the 
pose  requested — assisting  school 
the  process  of  desegregation — a 
that   specific  purpose   may   be 
proviso  phrased  as  a  limitation 
with  the  general  legislative 
ministration  requested,  would 
within  the  rules  and  not  subject 
of  order. 

Consistent  with  the  rules,  the 
authorizing  legislation  which 
earmarldng  of  funds,  begins  wltl^ 
"Notwithstanding  any  other 
unless  expressly  in  limitation 
slons  of  this  section"    (sec 
Economic  Opportunity 
P.L.  91-ir7). 

I  have  therefore  had  counsel 
language  for  your  consideration 
that  no  part  of  the  $100,000,000 
under  title  n  of  the  Economic 
Act  shall  be  included  In  the  e 
cations  under  section  102(b)   ol 
Izatlon  legislation.  The 
follows : 

"Prortded.  That  $100,000,000  of 
Is  appropriated  for  such  purpo* 
n  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Provided  further.  That.  In 
provisions  of  section  102  (b)  of 
Opportunity  Amendments  of 
such  amount  shall  be  lnclude<l 
the  amounts  appropriated  for 
determining  allocations  for  eacl^ 
forth  m  clauses   (I)    through 
section  102(b)." 

I  appreciate  your  cooperation 
Appropriations  Committee  and 
leadership.  In  seeking  to  work 
between   the   appropriations 
committees. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gatlobd 
Chairrruin,  Senate  Subcom 
plojrrnent,  Manpotoer  aru', 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Presid^t,  I  think 
that  this  represents  a  laiidable  and 
provident  way  In  which  to 
matter.  As  I  said,  we  all  understand  that 
a  large  part  of  the  funds,  if  appropriated, 
will  go  to  districts  in  the  17  Southern  and 
border  States  which  are  unqer  orders  to 
desegregate  or  are  imminent 
ders  within  the  recent  past 
gate. 

I  think  that  in  terms  ol 
policy  of  America,  this  is  the 
way  to  deal  with  the  situation,  much 
more  direct  and  much  more  sensible 
than  the  degree  of  time  and  energy 
which  we  devote  to  deciding  iwho  Is  right 
and  who  Is  wrong,  about  whether  there 
is  more  or  less  actual  racial]  isolation  or 
racial  imbalance,  or  de  factq  segregation 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  than  il- 
legal segregation  as  produced  in  these 
17  States. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  one  of  the  large 
States,  and  one  of  the  gniat  cities  of 
America  which  is  constant  y  made  the 
yardstick  in  this  kind  of  de  )ate,  I  favor 
strongly  the  ultimate  that  we  can 
achieve  practicably  in  progiess  in  terms 
of  equal  educational  opporttmlty  in 
States  where  by  tradition  and  the  social 
order  this  has  been  the  biggest  problem. 

I  do  not  care  how  invidious  the  com- 
parison becomes  thereafter,  It  may  be- 
come more  invidious  than  it  is  now.  I 
still  want  to  see  a  section  of  the  country 
brought  along  into  a  field  which  is  re- 
simnsive  to  the  deep  feelings  bt  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans  at  the  ear  lest  possible 
time. 


My  willingness  to  sponsor  this  amend- 
ment, when  I  was  asked  to  do  so  by  the 
administration,  was  sparked  by  my  deep 
feeling  and  conviction  that  progress  in 
given  areas  in  this  particular  area,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country,  Is 
bound  to  be  beneficial  and  helpful  to  the 
whole  Nation  in  terms  of  the  future,  in 
terms  of  morality,  and  in  terms  of  the 
public  tranquility,  as  well  as  in  the  terms 
of  the  example  which  it  can  set  to  every- 
one else  in  the  country. 

I  would  rather  emphasize  the  posi- 
tive than  spend  our  lives  debating  the 
negative.  Therefore,  this  makes  these 
resources  available  in  a  way  most  help- 
ful for  the  purposes  which  I  feel  so  deep- 
ly and  which  I  believe  most  of  the  coun- 
try feel  so  very  deeply  as  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  one 
question,  while  it  Is  at  the  forefront. 
To  whom  will  this  money  be  paid?  Will 
HEW  pay  this  money  directly  to  the  lo- 
cal school  district,  or  will  it  be  paid  to 
the  State  department  of  education? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  understand  that  It 
moves  to  the  local  educational  agency, 
school  district. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  DirecUy? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  is  right.  That  is 
why  I  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  tUlo- 
cation  formula.  The  provisos  do  not  ap- 
ply on  any  formula  basis.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  assisting  directly  at  the  point  of 
the  hottest  contact,  as  it  were — to  the 
local  educational  agency. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Did  the  Senator  explain 
In  his  remarks  why  there  were  no  hear- 
ings? This  money  is  btised  directly  on 
the  President's  recommendations  that 
came  in,  as  I  recall,  about  the  middle  of 
April.  I  am  advised  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  some  hearings,  I  be- 
lieve he  said  two  sittings,  have  been  held 
with  reference  to  the  authorization  for 
the  second  Instrimient  and  perhaps  the 
third  one,  too,  but  no  flnalization  has 
been  added.  There  has  been  a  bill  intro- 
duced, too,  that  sets  out  certain  defini- 
tions. Why  was  no  effort  made.  If  the 
Senator  knows,  to  hole",  hearings,  get  out 
some  kind  of  direct  authorization  espe- 
cially for  this  type  of  money?  I  was  look- 
ing aroimd,  Mr.  President,  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  who 
is  chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  I 
would  ask  him  if  he  were  here. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  hear- 
ings on  the  administration  bill  are  actu- 
ally being  held  now  by  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber— indeed,  I  am  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Labor  Committee  of  which  that 
subcommittee  is  a  part. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  we 
have  received  a  considerable  amount  of 
testimony  already,  which  can  very  ma- 
terially support  the  very  amendment 
which  is  pending  before  the  Senate. 

I  would  be  pleased,  if  the  Senator  so 
desires,  to  incorporate  such  testimony  as 
we  have  already  received — which  is  con- 
siderable, in  the  Record. 

I  hav«  already  Incorporated  the  hear- 
ings held  before  tlie  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, through  its  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Those 
hearings  are  alreswly  now  in  the  record. 
They  occurred  at  two  hearings,  at  one 


of    which    Under    Secretary    Venemtoi 
testified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  ques- 
tion was  why  were  the  hearings  not  held 
and  a  bill  brought  before  the  Senate  to 
cover  this  first  Increment  of  $150  million 
so  that  there  would  be  some  kind  of  pro- 
cedural requirements,  some  kind  of  defi- 
nitions, and  all  the  basis  upon  which  the 
award  was  to  be  made? 

I  have  Just  glanced  at  the  bill  that 
has  been  introduced  on  the  second  in- 
crement that  speaks  of  those  schools  with 
racially  isolated  conditions  that  would  re- 
ceive this  money. 

First  it  talks  about  the  segregated 
schools  that  are  being  desegregated.  I 
know  what  that  means  in  the  South.  But 
I  did  not  know  how  that  applied  to  the 
North  because  the  North  does  not  have 
any  unlawful  segregation  there,  as  the 
Senator  interprets  it. 

So  I  Judge  that  is  caused  by  the  racially 
Isolated  areas,  or  words  like  that,  that 
apply  to  schools  outside  of  the  South. 

Why  can  we  not  have  some  guidelines 
or  conditions  or  at  least  mlnimiun  re- 
quirements so  that  the  administrator  can 
go  by  them  and  we  can  go  by  them  in  our 
voting. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  that  should 
not  apply  to  the  $150  million? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  is  not  the  authority 
for  this  $150  million,  and  therefore  no 
such  claim  is  made.  And  I  guess  that  I 
am  the  best  one  to  speak  on  it,  as  I  am 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill  for  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  time  did  not  allow  any  action  on 
that  bill  or  any  Justificaiton  imder  that 
bill.  And  none  is  sought. 

So,  I  refer  the  Senator  to  page  741  of 
the  hearings  on  the  supplemental  before 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  jrleld,  would  he  give  me 
the  number  of  that  bill? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  It  Is  H.R.  17399.  That 
is  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
the  one  we  considered  on  Monday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
talking  about  the  Javits  bill  for  the  sec- 
ond increment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  right  here.  It  Is 
S.  3883.  It  was  Introduced  as  recently 
as  May  26,  1970.  That  is  why  I  say  what 
I  do  about  the  time  factor. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration in  respect  of  the  hearings 
on  the  supplemental  at  page  741  of  the 
testimony  presented  "basic  policies  for 
administering  the  emergency  school 
systems  appropriations  of  $150  million 
now  under  preliminary  consideration  by 
the  HEW."  It  is  that  memorandum  which 
spelled  out  what  was  intended  to  be  done 
with  the  money. 

I  have  already  explained  the  authoriz- 
ing of  the  authorities  respecting  au- 
thorization, and  it  was  made  very  clear 
by  the  testimony  that  this  would  be  used 
essentially  in  respect  of  districts  which 
were  under  order  to  desegregate  or  had 
very  recently  desegregated  pursuant  to 
order. 

There  was  no  relevance  between  this 
and  the  matter  of  racial  imbalance  or 
racial  isolationism. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
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merely  illustrating  that  the  second  in- 
crement in  which  the  areas  outside  the 
South  are  to  share  does  contain  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  to  be  used.  How- 
ever in  this  particular  one,  there  are  not 
any  kind  of  limitations  or  minimum  re- 
quirements or  anything  at  all  that  a  Sen- 
ator must  go  by  in  voting,  as  I  see  it 

With  all  due  deference,  I  think  it 
means  that  the  HEW  could  do  what  it 

pleased.  _ 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
point  out  that  the  Justification  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  It  even  goes  into  the  detaU 
of  the  people  who  will  be  used,  their  posi- 
tion slots,  and  their  salaries.  It  is  very 

Might  I  point  out,  too.  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  even  more  experi- 
enced a  legislator  than  I  am  And  so  he 
knows  very  well  that  my  bill  will  look 
very  litUe  like  the  one  I  have  introduced 
-when  it  finally  becomes  authorization 
for  any  appropriation. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  relevant  to  Import 
Into  this  particular  appropriation  any- 
thing except  that  this  is  a  general  char- 
acterization of  the  overall  program  of 
the  President.  And  we  must  state,  very 
property,  that  this  $150  million  will  move 
along  that  road  and  give  us  a  pretty  good 
idea  as  to  what  they  are  really  domg 
and  how  weU  they  are  likely  to  adminis- 
ter a  very  much  larger  bill  if  we  let  them 

have  it.  ..... 

For  that  reason,  I  consider  It  to  be  an 
added  benefit  that  we  get  out  of  acting 

at  this  time.  .  .,_    „ 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  a  master  of 
speech.  However,  he  does  not  specify 
how  this  money  wUl  be  used. 

The  Senator  referred  to  me  as  an  ex- 
perienced legislator.  He  is  far  better  and 
more  experienced  than  I.  However.  I 
believe  I  do  have  more  experience  with 
reference  to  this  process  of  the  desegre- 
gation of  schools,  because  they  did  de- 
segregate Mississippi.  They  do  not  have 
that  experience  in  New  York. 

So  we  know  how  that  works.  They 
hold  the  money  bag  and  tell  someone 
what  he  must  do  and  he  has  to  do  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Wm  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  interrupt?  One  does  not  have  to 
do  it  if  he  does  not  want  to.  He  does  not 
have  to  do  a  thing.  One  can  be  Just  as 
tight  and  hardnosed  as  he  likes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  not  an  answer, 
though,  to  providing  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  so. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  entitled  to  know 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  HEW  and 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  And  now  we  have  to 
deal  with  both  of  them.  I  have  been 
talking  to  them  both  today  about  cases. 
I  Just  find  here  that  we  do  not  have 
these  fundamental  principles  involved. 
I  want  to  say  this  about  this  matter, 
that  in  spite  of  the  Senator's  diligent 
work  it  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
and  at  the  right  time  I  would  Uke  to 
make  that  point  of  order.  However,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  on  his  feet 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  also. 
I  will  not  ask  any  more  questions  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  tell  us  where 


he  obtains  the  authority  for  the  awjro- 
priation  of  $150  million. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  read 
the  authority  to  the  Senator.  The  au- 
thority is  found  at  page  1  of  my  amend- 
ment, beginning  at  line  3  and  going 
over  to  page  2  where  It  ends  In  the 
middle  of  line  2.  and  it  is  composed  of 

the  foUowing 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  law  cited 
by  the  Senator  In  his  amendment,  for 
what  use  under  that  law  can  this  money 
be  used? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  money  will  be  used  in 
accordance  with  the  authority.  It  cannot 
be  used  outside  the  authorities.  I  will  be 
glad  to  read  to  the  Senator  the  specific 
authorities  in  each  law. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  that  before  me. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  all  the  money  can 
be  used  for. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  read  some 
language  to  the  Senator.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  community  development  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well.  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  tiUe  2.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  is  depending  on? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Urban  and  rural  com- 
munity action  programs. 

This  tiUe  proposes  to  help  focus  avail- 
able local.  State,  private,  and  Federal  re- 
sources upon  the  goal  of  enabliiig  low- 
income  families  and  low-income  indi- 
viduals of  all  ages  in  rural  and  urban 
areas  to  obtain  the  schooling,  knowledge, 
motivation.  Privately  fimded  under  this 
authority  are  Headstart  and  Follow 
Through,  among  others. 

Is  that  what  this  money  is  to  be  used 
for? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  will  be  used  to  the 
extent  the  authorization  is  available  for 
those  purposes. 

The  Senator,  I  think,  read  a  digest. 
I  am  going  to  read  the  law.  I  know.  That 
is  a  digest. 

I  am  going  to  read  the  law  to  the  Sen- 
ator. The  digest  is  not  as  good  as  the 
law.  The  Senator  will  find  there  is  very 
ample  room  m  this  law  for  the  purpose 
of  expending  $100  million,  which  Is  im- 
appropriated,  for  aid  and  for  assistance 
In  ways  which  will  aid  the  desegregation 
process. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  that  is  not  the 
purpose  for  which  the  law  the  Senator 
cited  was  placed  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  many  laws 
which  may  have  a  different  motivation, 
but  the  courts  have  held  since  I  was  a 
boy  that  the  law  means  what  it  says 
regardless  of  our  motives  when  it  was 
placed  on  the  books.  This  Is  one  of  those 
laws.  I  refer  the  Senator  to  the  au- 
thorities. 

I  am  now  going  to  read  section  102(b) , 
authorization  for  appropriations  In  Pub- 
lic Law  91-177.  That  section  reads  as 
follows: 


Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  unless  expressly  in  limitation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsectlcwi  (a)  of 
this  section  •  •  •  the  Director  shaU  for  each 
fiscal  year  reserve  and  make  available  not 
lees  than  •  •  • 

So  much  money — 


tor  the  purpose  of  local  Initiative  programs 
authorized  \inder  section  221  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  the  re- 
mainder of  such  amount  shall  be  allocated 
•  •  • 

Hiere  is  a  long  list  of  allocations  re- 
lating to  work  training  programs,  special 
impact  programs,  special  work  and  career 
development  programs,  Head  Start,  Fol- 
low Through,  comprehensive  health, 
emergency  food  and  medical  services, 
family  planning,  senior  opportunities  and 
services,  rural  loans,  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Those  are  the  pur- 
poses for  which  this  money  shall  be  used, 
and  not  to  desegregate  the  schools. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  quite 
wrong,  for  this  reason.  If  the  purposes 
which  are  authorized  promote  the  de- 
segregation process,  then  the  Department 
will  be  able  to  use  those  resources  for 
those  purposes  which  will  promote  the 
desegregation  process  and  the  Depart- 
ment fully  Intends  to  do  that  and  feels 
there  Is  ample  latitude  imder  the  au- 
thorization for  that  purpose. 

That  Is  why  It  Invoked  that  very  sec- 
tion; It  Invoked  others  as  well,  but  It 
Invt^ed  that  section. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
President's  message  asking  that  this 
money  be  appropriated,  he  had  in  mind 
the  bill  that  was  going  to  be  enacted  and 
not  existing  law. 

I  will  read  from  the  President's  mes- 
sage. 

Mr  JAVITS.  What  date  is  It? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  President's  mes- 
sage asked  for  $150  million. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  was  In  May. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  it  was  May  25. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Very  well. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  message  is  based 
on  a  iiill  to  be  enacted— the  bill  that  the 
Senator  referred  to  awhile  ago,  which  he 
is  now  handling  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing  hearings — and  not   the  law   from 
which  he  quoted. 
I  read  from  the  President's  message: 
I  ask  Congress  to  consider  a  proposed  sup- 
plemental authorization  for  $150  mllUon  m 
budget  authority  These  funds  are  needed  to 
provide  Immediate  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts  which   must   desegregate   by  the   fall 
of    1970.   "njese  desegregating  districts  face 
urgent  needs — 

It  Is  my  imderstanding,  amd  I  am  sure 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  the  sum  of  $150  million 
Is  to  be  made  available  and  to  be  spent 
under  the  provisions  of  a  bill  that  the 
Senate  will  consider  and  not  under  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor having  Invoked  an  authority  can- 
not defy  its  plain  words.  The  Senator 
gave  as  his  authority  the  letter  the  Presi- 
dent dated  May  25,  1970.  That  letter 
states  "Under  existing  statutory  author- 
ity" and  this  is  "existing  statutory  au- 
thority" and  the  President  knew  very 
well  on  May  25  when  he  sent  us  that  let- 
ter that  there  was  no  other  statutory 
authority,  under  his  ideas,  for  $155  bil- 
lion, except  the  existing  ones,  and  the 
existing  ones  according  to  his  own  de- 
partment and  the  advice  he  got.  includ- 
ing the  one  to  which  I  referred,  title 
2(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 
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The  department  itself  f eeL  as  follows : 

That  the  broad  authority  of  title  2(b) 
to  establish  sound  community  action 
programs  can  be  used  to  lund  among 
others,  the  following  kind^  of  educa- 
tional activities : 

First.  Minor  remodeling  of  school 
facilities  to  improve  the  qual  ty  of  physi- 
cal plant: 

Second.  Parent  or  commonity  orga- 
nizations to  assist  in  developing  com- 
munity support  for  educational  change; 

Third.  Administrative  coiits  Incident 
to  reorganization  of  school  systems; 

Fourth.  Remedial  mater  als,  special 
personnel  and  health  and  nu  ;rition  serv- 
ices for  disadvantaged  childi  en ; 

Fifth.  Paraprofessional  assistance  for 
classroom  teachers. 

So  they  invoke  this  because  this  is  the 
kind  of  things  they  believe  vill  assist  in 
the  educational  process ;  the;  invoke  this 
as  the  President  said,  as  exfsting  statu- 
tory authority. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  rb  quarrel  if 
the  money  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  J AVTTS.  It  cannot  be  u  sed  for  any 
thing  else.  Incidentally,  I  hoiie  the  Sena 
tor  heard  me.  If  not,  I  would  like  for 
him  to  read  this  letter  from  the  depart- 
ment. A  part  from  the  letter,  the  amend- 
ment I  read  begins  on  line  II,  page  1: 

For  assistance  to  desegregatl^ig  local  edu- 
cational agencies  as  provided — 
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So  the  money  is  confined 
consistent  with  the  authoriiation 
have  specified  those,  for  th( 
assistance  to  desegregating 
tional  agencies. 

This  will  not  be  used  for  . 
antipoverty  programs  because 
be  contrary  to  the  law  as  I 

Would  the   Senator  read 
from  Secretary  Veneman.  Hit 
it  useful. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.    Has 
finished? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  will  yield  |«ain  if  the 
Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  is  It 
third  paragraph  of  the  Pres 
sage  it  Is  stated : 

Another  «350  million  will  be 
fiscal  year  1971  upon  enactmeiJt 
posed  Emergency  School  Act  ol 
I  described  in  my  message  to 
of  May  21.  1970? 


necessai  ily 


That  is  the  act  or  bill 
tor  will  hold  hearings  on. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator 
right.  We  are  holding   them 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  n^ 
lion  be  used  in  the  same  _ 
proposed  in  the  legislation 
consideration? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not 
I  do  not  know  what  that 
when  we  get  through.  The 
not  have  any  such  act  on 
Presidents  can  ask  and  they 
we  dispose. 

I  think  the  general  idea 
as  I  feel  the  sentiment  of  . 
is  that  we  would  like  to  se< 
do  with  the  money  and  how 
before  we  get  into  a  big-sea^ 
and  even  before  we  finalize 
zation   bill   on   which   we 
hearings. 
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So  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana that  I  personally  consider,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  general  road 
the  President  wants  us  to  travel,  that  this 
$150  million  sui  generis  is  not  necessarily 
based  on  the  administration  bill,  because 
we  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  that  bill.  We  may  change  our  minds. 
This  is  based  on  the  outline  of  what 
they  wish  to  do  as  laid  down  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  I  am 
sure  the  Senator,  who  is  very  diligent, 
has  gone  over  very  carefully,  and  it  is 
based  on  the  authorities  which  are  con- 
tained, as  the  President  has  said,  in  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  bill  the  President 
sent  up,  and  on  which  hearings  will  soon 
be  held 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  are  being  held. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well.  What  la 
the  purpose  of  that  act?  Can  the  Senator 
tell  us? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is 
to  authorize  $1.5  billion — if  we  pass  this 
amendment  it  will  be  $1,350  billion — for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  desegrega- 
tion  

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Right. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  No;  not  yet.  In  both  il- 
legal suid  de  facto  segregation  In  school 
districts  all  over  the  United  Stateb. 

The  purpose  of  this  particular  $150 
million  is  to  zero  in  on  de  jure  segrega- 
tion problems  of  school  districts  which 
have  de  jure  school  desegration  situa- 
tions and  which  have  been  ordered  to 
desegregate,  or  which  have  recently 
desegregated  pursuant  to  order  or  agree- 
ment of  Government  departments. 

It  is  a  rather  different  situation. 

That  would  be  included  in  the  larger 
bill,  but  the  larger  bill  would  go  to  a 
broader  area  and  in  a  different  direction, 
in  addition  to  which,  I  do  not  know  what 
Is  going  to  happen  to  it. 

The  case  I  make  before  the  Senate  is 
that  the  President  asks  us  to  appropriate 
10  percent  of  what  he  thinks  the  whole 
program  requires,  for  its  general  pur- 
pose or  its  general  thrust,  but  asks  for 
authority  so  we  can  get  to  working  on 
the  problem  as  quickly  as  possible  and, 
second,  the  experience  that  it  will  give 
in  a  very  practical  way. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sim- 
ply wanted  to  try  to  demonstrate  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  York  that  the 
programs  to  which  the  money  he  is  now 
asking  for  would  go  are  community  de- 
velopment programs  and  personal  devel- 
opment programs,  but  not  to  desegregate, 
as  is  being  contended  for  by  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  contemplated, 
or  intended  imder  the  law  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  relying  upon  for  authorization, 
that  the  money  would  be  used  for  the 
purposes  he  is  now  referring  to. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President 
had  in  mind  that  the  $150  million  was 
going  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes 
that  the  proposed  bill  the  Senator  is 
handling  wUl  provide,  and  not  imder  the 
laws  that  the  Senator  cited  in  his  amend- 
ment. 

In  asking  for  an  expenditure  of  $1.5 
billion  heretofore  referred  to.  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  intention  of  using  $150  mil- 
lion of  that  sum  to  enforce  de  jure  segre- 
gation and  $1.35  billion  to  enforce  de 


jure  and  de  facto  segregation,  as  Is  con- 
tended by  the  senior  Seiuitor  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  first 
place,  every  lawyer  finds  authority  where 
he  can.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  very  active 
in  the  practice  of  law,  I  used  to  have  a 
client  who  made  many  millions  of  dollars, 
although  he  was  hardly  literate.  He  had 
a  great  expression.  His  expression  was, 
"There's  always  a  right  way  to  do  right." 
So  every  lawyer,  naturally,  will  seek  au- 
thority where  he  can  find  it,  and  the  fel- 
lows who  drafted  the  law  or  wrote  the 
decisions  may  never  have  dreamed  that 
the  authority  would  be  extended  to  the 
given  purpose  for  which  It  was  properly 
invoked. 

But  we  do  not  go  that  far  here.  The  fact 
is  that  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Economic 
Oportunity  Act  is  to  afford  better  educa- 
tional opportunity;  that  the  whole  point 
about  desegregation  is  that  it  is  sup- 
posed to  offer  better  educational  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Economic  Opportimity  Act, 
for  example,  section  221(a),  refers  to 
authority  to  grant  financial  assistance  in 
order  to  attain  an  adequate  education. 

In  addition,  the  utilization  of  this  par- 
ticular authority  is  locked  in  by  the  words 
of  the  ameiictaient  which  limit  it  to  as- 
sistance for  a  given  purpose  and  by  the 
representation  of  the  administration  as 
to  precisely  the  way  in  which  the  author- 
ity admittedly  existing  In  title  n-B  of  Uie 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  if  used — and 
they  must  use  it  only  that  way — will  con- 
tribute to  the  desegregation  of  local 
school  districts. 

I  specified  those,  and  I  will  repeat 
them: 

(1)  Minor  remodeling  of  school  facilities 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  phjrslcal  plant; 

(2)  Parent  or  community  organizations  to 
assist  In  developing  community  support  for 
educational  change; 

(3)  Administrative  costs  Incident  to  reor- 
ganization of  school  systems: 

(4)  Remedial  materials,  special  personnel 
and  health  and  nutrition  services  for  disad- 
vantaged children: 

(5)  Paraprofessional  assistance  for  class- 
room teachers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  de- 
veloped his  argument,  and  I  would  like 
to  call  the  amendment  to  the  attention 
of  the  Presiding  OflQcer. 

My  first  question  is  that  this  is  ap- 
propriation bill  language,  of  course.  The 
first  clause,  stating  the  purpose,  states, 
"for  assistance  to  desegregating  local 
educational  agencies" — in  other  words, 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  money  that 
comes  at  the  last — and  the  money  re- 
fers to  these  four  or  five  different  au- 
thorization acts.  Is  that  not  correct. 
Senator? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  explained  his  amendment,  and  we 
have  had  some  colloquy.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  testing  this  lan- 
guage, to  make  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  will  get  us  down 
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Mr.  JA'VTTS.  That  will  get  us  down  to 
cases:  that  is  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  caU  the  Chair's  atten- 
tion to  the  wording  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  this 
amendment  constitutes  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  and  is  therefore  out 
of  order  for  the  following  reasons,  among 

others:  ^  •   *i,  * 

The  wording  of  the  amendment  is  that 
it  is  for  assistance  to  desegregating  local 
educational  agencies  as  provided  under 
part  D,  and  so  forth,  and  goes  on  to  name 
the  sum  of  $150  million.  It  points  out  on 
its  face  that  it  has  taken  this  authority 
from  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  one  au- 
thorization bUl  after  another.  There  is 
no  common  cause  or  common  theme 
among  those  different  authorizations. 

If  I  interpret  it  correctly,  I  notice  one 
is  the  Cooperative  Research  Act.  As  I 
remember,  that  is  in  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriation biU.  I  believe  there  Is  a  tiUe 
in  the  agriculture  appropriation  bUl  for 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act.  There  may 
be  another  one.  . 

But  anyway,  one  is  title  IV  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act.  Then  titie  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  and  so  on 
down  the  line  to  title  n  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 
My  point,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  ac- 
tually there  is  no  authorization  yet  for 
the  purpose  that  is  stated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  amendment.  It  is  a  new  pro- 
gram, for  a  new  purpose.  The  prunary 
purpose  here  is  to  assist,  as  I  understand 
it,  in  the  desegregating  of  schools.  They 
go  to  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  acts 
here — and  I  am  going  to  be  brief— to 
find  the  authority  and  find  the  conditions 
imder  which  the  money  could  be  spent. 

The  applicant  would  hardly  know  how 
to  make  an  application  and  prove  his 
case.  An  administrator  would  hardly 
know  how  to  pass  on  the  authority,  if  it 
can  be  called  authority.  It  just  does  not 
fit  the  purposes  of  the  amendment. 

This  is  just  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  a 
general  program.  The  only  reasonable  in- 
terpretation of  it  is  that  HEW  can  do 
what  they  please,  and  that  means  that 
those  who  work  at  the  school  level  will 
largely  control  the  disposition  of    the 

money.  ^.      ,  .,    . 

Therefore,  the  authorization  fails  be- 
cause of  its  ambiguities  and  its  lack  of 
certainty  and  lack  of  being  specific.  Until 
the  money  is  more  definitely  authorized 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  spent. 
Congress  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
appropriate  the  money. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
heard  before  the  Chair  rules? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  indulge  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  first 
place,  I  should  like  to  correct  the  Sena- 
tor's reference  to  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act.  The  Cooperative  Research 
Act  is  Public  Law  531  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress. Section  2(a)  of  that  act  Is  headed 
"Educational  Research  and  Research 
Training."  So  we  are  not  talking  about 
anything  in  the  agriculture  statutes. 
Even  if  we  were,  it  would  not  make  any 
difference;  but  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
not. 

Second,  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
cite  a  precedent  that  it  is  not  at  all  un- 


usual for  authority,  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  to  be  utilized  for  ap- 
propriations in  an  education  bill.  The 
precedent.  Mr.  President,  is  the  very  same 
appropriation,    the    Health,    Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation  for  fiscal  1969. 
which  became  PubUc  Law  90-557,  which 
included  an  appropriation  for  the  Office 
of  Education  under  the  heading  "Higher 
Educational  Activities."  and  the  appro- 
priation language  was  "and  for  grants 
under  part  (c)  of  tiUe  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.' 
In  addition.  Mr.  President,  education 
is  clearly  specified  as  one  of  a  wide  va- 
riety  of   governmental   activities   sup- 
ported under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act-  and.  indeed,  it  is  widely  considered 
that   appropriations  for   the   Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  are,  among  other 
things,  directly  related  to  children  and 
to  the  education  of  children. 

FinaUy.  Mr.  President,  the  only  thing 
that  the  purport  of  this  amendment  has 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Senate  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  that  there  are  authorizations 
imder  existing  statutes— incidentally, 
these  are  the  words  of  the  President— 
which  cover  activities  that  are  germane 
to  the  purpose  of  the  appropriation,  aiid 
that  there  remain  authorizations  for 
which  there  has  not  been  appropriations 
within  those  acts. 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  demonstrated  that  fully  with  re- 
spect to  the  authorities  which  we  have 
cited  in  the  amendment— that  is,  tne 
authorization  authorities  for  the  $150 
miUion— including  the  reference  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  where  I  have 
specified  in  tiie  debate  tiie  precise  activi- 
ties authorized  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  directly  contributing  to  the 
purpose  of  this  appropriation. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  beUeve  that  the  point  of  order 
is  not  well  taken. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  hear  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  rather  than  delay  the  Senate  or 
take  time,  majrl  be  permitted,  as  bearing 
on  this  point  of  order,  to  file  a  statement 
which  relates  only  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act?  I  would  like  to  file  it  with 
the  Chair  as  bearing  on  the  point,  rather 
than  take  the  time  to  read  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  accept  the  statement. 

The  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  cot- 
ton is  as  follows: 


2.  This  bm  merely  provldM  the  appropria- 
tion to  carry  out  programs  under  these  pre- 
existing authorities.  

3  It  does  so  by  adding  a  proviso  that  me» 
this  appropriation  from  earmarking  restric- 
tions added  to  last  year's  authorization  act. 
These  restrictions  contemplate  that  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  shall  be  allocated  among  OEO  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  for- 
mula The  proviso  here  simply  relieves  the 
funds  to  be  appropriated  under  this  bUl— 
and  this  blU  alone — ^from  the  restriction  or 
the  earmarking  formxUa.  It  does  no  more  than 
permit  the  funds  we  appropriate  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  we  intend  iinder  "ready 
exlstmg  authority.  It  does  not  amend  the 
prior  authorization. 

4  This  is  a  simple  matter  of  appropria- 
tions prerogative.  It  does  not  Involve  adding 
jteneral  legislative  authority  to  an  appropria- 
tions bUl,  but  rather  the  authority  of  Con- 
eress  to  enact  appropriations  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  Insure  that  the  appropriated 
funds  are  used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  appropriated 


Authority  for  OEO  to  ftimlsh  funds  for 
special  educational  assistance  currenUy  ex- 
ists under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
This  bUl  provides  an  approprtaUon  to  carry 
out  this  pre-existing  authority.  Tbe  provi- 
sion that  this  appropriation  not  be  subjected 
to  certam  earmarking  requirements  merely 
reflects  authority  of  the  Congress,  in  appro- 
priation matters,  to  establish  the  funding 
level  of  authorized  programs  and  m  no  way 
Includes  new  legislative  authority. 

1  Authority  for  OEO  to  carry  out  specif 
programs  of  the  type  which  would  be  funded 
through  this  Appropriation  Act  Is  included 
in  section  222(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act.  This  is  not  new  authority  being 
legislated  in  the  bill  before  us  today— Its 
purpose  is  merely  to  implement  authority 
which  has  been  part  of  the  EOA  for  some 
time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  wish  to  be 
heard  further  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  iTom 
New  York  wiU  yield  to  me  further — - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  Indulging  debate  on  the  point 
of  order.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 

is  recognized.  .^     ^  t    ^  r,,,* 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  I  understood.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  had  the  fioor,  but  if  he  yields 
to  me  for  a  statements- — ■ 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
when  a  point  of  order  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chair,  it  is  up  to  the  Chair  how 
much  he  will  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  the 
Chair  wishes  to  indulge  Senators  fully. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

In  looking  at  the  list  of  autiionza- 
tions  In  this  pick-and-pack-and-pay- 
and-carry-away  system.  I  find  here,  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  24, 
1970,  page  21218,  where  the  Senator 
from  New  York  very  kindly  put  in  the 
Record  the  sources  of  these  alleged  au- 
thorizations. ,  . 
First  is  this  "Community  development 
program."  "There  is  $100  million  taken 
from  that  tiUe  of  the  Eccmomic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  on  urban  and  rural  C(Mnmu- 
nity  action  programs.  Mr.  President, 
those  headings  just  do  not  match  wiUi 
education  or  desegregation  of  schools,  i 

The  next  one  there  is  $9  mUUon,  "Per- 
sonnel development  programs."  That  Is 
the  second  item  listed  here.  With  "Com- 
munity development  programs,"  that  ac- 
counts for  $109  million  of  the  money. 

The  next  one  does  have  the  word  "edu- 
cation." Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act,  part  D.  . 

Then  the  third  numbered  item  m  Uie 
list  here,  is  Major  Demonstrations,  $14 
mUlion,  from  the  Cooperative  Research 
Act.  It  says: 

This  Act  authorizes  projects  for  research, 
surveys  and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of 
education,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  In- 
formation derived  from  educational  research. 

There  is  no  reference  there  to  desegre- 
gation of  schools. 

Fourth.  "Dropout  prevention."  $5  mil- 
lion That  is  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
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ary  Education  Act.  section  8Gf7,  authoriz- 
ing "demonstration  projects  involving 
the  use  of  innovative  methofls,  systems, 
materials,  or  programs  Which  show 
promise  of  reducing  the  nuinber  of  chil- 
dren who  do  not  complete  thar  education 
In  elementary  and  secondary  {schools." 

The  next  item  is  "Technical  assist- 
ance," $15  million,  from  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  This  is  the  fir^  time  that 
the  word  "desegregation"  is  liientioned. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate? This  last  item  here  is  tl^e  only  time 
that  the  word  "desegregation"  is  used, 
and  still  they  are  trjrlng  to  justify  the  au- 
thorization of  $150  million  frpm  all  these 
other  items.  [ 

So  I  respectfully  submit  to  the  Chair 
that,  in  spite  of  the  good  iittentlons  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  others, 
this  does  not  fulfill  the  mlnmum  legis- 
lative requirement." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEI  t.  The  Chair 
Is  indulging  Senators.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  Did  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  make  this 
point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  to;  make  the 
point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator!  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  pointed  out  that  none  of 
these  acts  which  are  cited  in  the  amend- 
ment have  any  reference  t^  education 
of  this  nature  except  the  <^lvll  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  That  act  onlyi  authorized 
technical  assistance,  an  apprjopriatlon  of 
$15  million,  and  certainly  an  auUior- 
izatlon  for  $15  million  whi<h  has  long 
since  been  used  up  by  othei  appropria- 
tion bills  cannot  Justify  an  appropria- 
tion of  $150  million. 

I  submit  that  the  Chair  shpuld  sustain 
the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravd.).  The  Chair  will  ncip  rule.  The 
Chair  is  ruling  on  two  paints  here — 
first,  that  this  is  a  new  itemfbut  that  It 
does  comply  with  rule  16,  piaragraph  1. 
The  Chair  will  read  the  lan^ge  in  the 
phrase  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph: 
"or  proposed  In  pursuance  of  an  esti- 
mate submitted  in  accordanqe  with  law." 

The  sum  In  question  is  pursuant  to  a 
budget  estimate  that  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate  in  Senate  Etocun^ent  No.  91- 
83.  and  provides  for  that  veryj purpose  the 
simi  of  money. 

As  to  the  second  facet,  it  isl  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  that  this  is  strictly  a  limita- 
tion on  appropriations  provided  for  in 
this  bill.  The  language  in  no  |?ay  changes 
exisMng  law,  nor  does  it  gr^nt  any  new 
legislative  authority.  It  mfcrely  places 
limitations  on  the  use  of  funds  provided 
for  in  this  bUl.  I 

This  amendment  Is  consld^bly  differ- 
ent from  the  one  that  the  Chair  ruled  out 
at  an  earlier  date.  j 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  amendment  Is 
what?  [ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFF^ER.  This 
amendment  is  different  fr(^m  the  one 
that  was  ruled  out  on  an  Aarlier  date. 


on  the  supplemental. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President  do  we  have 

the  ruling? 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

point  of  order  is  not  well  taken. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  respect 
the  sincerity  of  the  Chair  and  the  counsel 
of  the  Parliamentarian.  I  submit,  with 
great  deference,  that  it  is  an  erroneous 
ruling,  but  I  take  it  as  a  ruling  and  do 
not  propose  to  appeal. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  speak  further 
now? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  other  remarks,  but  if  other  Sena- 
tors wish  to  speak  at  this  time,  I  will 
yield  the  floor  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  three  amendments  and  ask  that 
they  be  printed  and  lie  at  the  desk  imtil 
they  are  called  up.  They  are  three  per- 
fecting amendments  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  have  written  them  out 
in  my  own  handwriting,  and  to  assist 
others,  I  will  read  them. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  said  that  this  was  to  implement  the 
program  of  the  President.  Since  the 
President  has  expressly  stated  that  he  is 
opposed  to  the  busing  of  schoolchildren 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  racial 
composition  of  schools,  the  first  amend- 
ment would  be  this: 

On  Une  15,  page  2,  strike  out  the  word  "or." 

On  line  19,  page  2.  change  the  period  to 
a  semi-colon,  and  add  the  following  there- 
after: "or  (d)  to  &nance  the  busing  of  school 
children  from  one  place  to  another  place  or 
from  one  school  to  another  school,  or  from 
one  school  district  to  another  school  district 
to  alter  the  racial  composition  of  any  school." 

I  offer  this  as  a  perfecting  amendment, 
because  the  President  said  distinctly  in 
an  interview  which  he  gave  during  the 
campaign  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  busing  of  children  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  schools. 

He  has  also  stated  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
the  neighborhood  schools,  so  the  second 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  is 
this: 

On  line  IS,  on  page  2,  strike  out  the  word 
"or." 

On  Une  10  on  p«ge  2  change  the  period  to 
a  semicolon,  and  add  the  following  there- 
after: "or  (d)  to  deny  any  child  the  right 
or  privilege  of  attending  the  school  nearest 
his  home  which  Is  open  to  children  of  his 
age  and  educational  standing." 

Since  the  Senator  from  New  York  in- 
vokes title  4  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  in  his  amendment,  the  third  amend- 
ment I  have  sent  to  the  desk  reads  as 
follows : 

strike  out  the  word  "or"  on  line  16  on 
page  2,  change  the  period  on  line  19  of  page  2 
to  a  aemlcolon,  and  add  the  following  words 
thereafter:  "or  (d)  to  finance  any  activity 
which  is  Inconsistent  with  any  provision  of 
title  IV  of  the  CItU  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

I  ask  that  these  amendments  be 
printed  and  lie  at  the  desk  until  csdled  up. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefiy? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  in 
mind  as  an  amendment  now  to  strike  all 
that  part  of  the  amendment  after  the 
words  "Economic  Opportimlty  Act  of 
1969" — to  strike  everjrthing  beginning 
with  the  words  "provided  further,  that 
no  part  of  the  fimds  contained  herein 
shall  be  used."  and  so  forth. 

I  submit  that  that  amendment  could 
well  come  before  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
because  that  leads  into  another  aspect 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  call  it  up? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Chair  Indulge 
me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  parliamentary  situation 
now  dictates  we  understand  what  par- 
ticular amendments.  If  any,  the  Sena- 
tors who  oppose  my  amendment  may 
desire  to  carry  forward,  as  I  wish  to 
take  seriously  to  heart  the  admonition 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Macndson)  that  we  have 
gone  over  a  lot  of  the  ground  in  sub- 
stance and  It  really  should  not  be  re- 
peated. I  think  I  have  said  everything  I 
need  to  say  or  should  say,  and  in  view  of 
that  admonition  about  the  essence  of 
the  amendment  I  have  proposed,  and  the 
fundamental  question  that  it  is  properly 
Introduced  and  stands  up  against  the 
point  of  order  which  has  now  been  de- 
cided. I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 
and  others  interested,  may  go  forward 
with  what  they  desire  to  propose. 

Mr.  COTTON  and  Mr.  STENNIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 
Does  the  Senator  wish  to  call  up  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  COTTON.  No.  Go  right  ahead.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry  afterward. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York — that  everything 
in  the  amendment  be  stricken  out  begin- 
ning In  the  middle  of  the  amendment 
with  the  words  "provided  further,  that 
no  part  of  the  funds  contained  herein 
shau  be  used  (a)  to  assist  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,"  and  so  forth — those 
words  and  the  rest  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  2.  line  7.  beginning  with  the  words 
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"provided  further,"  down  to  and  In- 
cluding line  19.  ,  ^ 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  up  my  amendment  now,  but  first 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  without  losing  my  right  to 

the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  that  he 
wishes  the  first  vote  to  come  on  his  first 

motion 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  strike. 

Mr.  COTTON.  All   after   the   words 

"Provided  further"  on  page  7 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

Senator  will  permit  me  1  minute 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  that  han- 
dled this  legislation,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  shall  support  the  adoption 
of  the  essential  part  of  the  amendment 
offered  by    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  New  York.  It  is  the  strong  desire 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  administration.  It  Is  their  view 
that  it  is  exceedingly  essential  in  try- 
ing to  deal  with  the  situation  which  has 
arisen  In  some  educational  areas  in  the 
coimtry.  I  do  feel,  however,  personally, 
that  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
To  me,  the  part  which  begins,  "Provided 
further."  while  I  think  I  understand  Its 
purpose.  Is  more  or  less  a  self-serving 
declaration,  in  my  opinion.  It  confuses 
and  adds  confusion  and  detracts  from 
the  clarity  of  the  amendment.  Therefore, 
my  Intention  Is  to  support  the  amend- 
ment now  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  to  strike  out  the  words  "Pro- 
vided further"  on  line  7  on  the  second 
page  of  the  amendment  as  printed.  But 
I  shaU.  when  the  opportunity  cwnes, 
most  certainly  support  the  first  part  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr    STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  President.  If  we  may  have  order  and 

attention  of  Senators  for  a  few  minutes, 

I  shall  not  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  President,   do  we  have  printed 

copies?  ^ ^ ,,- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield).  Yes.  There  are  printed 
copies.  No.  737  is  the  number. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  direct  attention  now  to 
line  7  on  page  2  of  amendment  No.  737. 

My  amendment  would  strike  out  that 
part  and  the  part  that  follows.  This  is 
an  emergency  biU.  It  said,  and  it  is  put 
together  by  various  authorizations.  It  has 
been  held,  on  the  point  of  order,  to  be 
Invalid,  so  that  brings  us  right  to  the  is- 
sue that  this  amendment  is  before  this 
body.  It  is  to  assist  in  desegregating 
schools.  It  Is  to  assist  in  places  where  the 
funds  may  be  needed  the  most  and  that 
Includes  the  poor  schools,  those  without 
adequate  equipment,  or  which  have  ad- 
justments which  have  to  be  made. 

The  part  we  propose  to  strike  out 
turns  right  aroimd,  then,  and  goes  to 
putting  penalties  on  someone.  That  Is 
not  the  way  we  really  go  out  to  try  to 
help  schools  or  people  and  bring  the 


level  up.  It  is  not  only  putting  a  punish- 
ment on  it  but  the  language  still  is 
retroactive  in  application. 

1  said  here,  the  night  before  last,  that 
I  would  not  object  to  some  of  this  If  It 
was  just  to  be  prospective  after  this 
becomes  law.  if  It  does.  But  now  we  want 
to  go  back  and  punish  someone  because, 
maybe,  a  school  district  has  sold  a 
school  building  and  maybe  that  build- 
ing was  ordered  closed  by  HEW's  plan, 
but  if  they  sold  that  to  someone  to  try 
to  start  a  private  school,  then  the  man- 
date of  the  amendment  would  be  that 
that  little  district  would  never  be  avail- 
able for  any  of  this  money. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  something  that 
has  happened  in  the  past.  And  no  one 
except  those  who  have  been  through  it 
know  about  the  confusion,  the  disloca- 
tion, the  necessity  for  the  faculty,  the 
trustees,  and  everyone  concerned  to 
make  all  kinds  of  adjustments  and  try 
to  get  a  new  start. 

The  school  terms  were  Interrupted, 
some  of  them  for  3  months,  some  for  4 
months,  some  for  5  months,  some  for 
6  months,  and  on  up.  I  know  of  one  In 
which  this  drastic  change  was  required 
just  7  weeks  before  the  last  term  was 
over. 

If  we  come  back  here  now  and  say 
that  we  are  legislating  for  the  n^lected, 
the  downtrodden,  the  lame,  and  the  poor, 
we  cannot  then  turn  aroimd  and  go  to 
pestering  them  with  these  penalties  and 
reprisals  and  eliminate  them  from  be- 
ing eligible. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  one  case  In  my 
State  where  they  sold  a  school  building 
to  any  group  that  was  trying  to  form  a 
private  school.  That  might  have  hap- 
pened. I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  protect  any  individual  situation. 
There  is  a  principle  involved  here. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
advised  that  on  September  4,  1969,  the 
Madden  School  in  Leake  County,  Miss., 
was  sold  to  a  private  source  for  $1,500. 
It  was  a  10-  or  12-year-old  building  on 

2  acres  of  land]  It  had  10  classrooms.  It 
was  then  resold  to  a  private  segregated 
school  for  $10. 

We  have  examples  like  this  for  Loui- 
siana and  elsewhere  where  not  only 
schools,  but  also  school  buses,  desks,  and 
textbooks  have  been  lent  or  given  to 
private  all  white  schools. 

Mr  STENNIS.  To  what  would  the 
penalty  apply?  Would  It  apply  to  the 
Madden  School,  accepting  the  facts 
stated  by  the  Senator  to  be  true.  And  I  do 
not  know  and  he  does  not  know  that  they 
are  facts.  But  accepting  that  as  the  case, 
what  would  happen  to  Madden  School 
under  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  the  Information  on 
this  school  and  the  others  to  which  I 
made  reference  is  based  on  direct  testi- 
mony presented  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  That  is  the  basis  of  the 
facts  which  I  presented. 

The  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  offered  In- 
cludes a  provision  which  would  prohibit 
any  of  the  $150  million  from  going  to  a 


school  district  which  transferred  public 
property  to  a  private  segregated  school. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  these 
facts  are  true.  Madden  School  Is  perhaps 
part  of  the  school  district  of  that  entire 
county.  Under  our  sjratem,  we  have 
county  school  boards,  and  with  some 
municipal  exceptions,  they  have  jurisdic- 
tion throughout  the  county. 

Madden  is  a  very  small  place,  as  I  re- 
call. I  do  not  know  its  population. 

To  whom  would  this  penalty  apply— 
the  school  board  or  to  all  of  that  county? 
Perhaps  there  Is  no  Madden  School  now. 
But  to  whom  would  the  penalty  apply? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  that  Is  not  a  penalty.  It  denies  a  re- 
ward to  a  school  district  that  gives 
away  public  property  to  a  private  source 
In  a  way  that  is  clearly  xmconstitutional. 
And  it  would  prohibit  such  funds  from 
going  to  local  education  agencies  as  de- 
fined by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  ques- 
tion is  would  it  apply  to  the  entire  coun- 
ty? This  school  Is  just  a  small  part  of 

that  county.  ,    ^    «.v- 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  would  apply  to  the 
local  education  agency  as  defined  by 
HEW.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  par- 
ticular school  district. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
entitled  to  know  whether  it  w»pUes  to 
that  entire  county  or  Just  to  the  Madden 
School.  I  think  that  every  Senator  here 
is  entitled  to  know  where  that  penalty 

would  apply.  

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ^   _,„  *i,„ 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield?  ^  ^^    „ 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  asked  me  to 
yield  I  will  yield  to  him  first  and  wiU 
yield  later  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  understand 
by  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  this  money  Is  to  be 
appUed  for  the  benefit  of  schoolchil- 
dren, black  and  white? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  the  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr  ERVIN.  So.  here  Is  the  Madden 
School,  accepting  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  as  being  cor- 
rect. The  school  Is  gone.  The  sch()Ol 
building  Is  gone.  And  so,  the  little  chil- 
dren who  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  education  agency  which  has 
control  of  the  schools  will  be  denied  the 
benefit  of  the  money,  even  though  that 
local  education  agency  may  be  composed 
of  a  different  group  of  men  at  this  time. 
The  Javits  amendment  will  deny  them 
the  benefit  of  any  of  the  funds  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  Uttle  black  and  white  children  in  that 


Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  entirely  correct.  Madden  is  just  a 
small  town  within  a  rather  large  popu- 
lous county. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
get  information  as  to  whether  this  school 
district  or  the  whole  county  Is  going  to 
be  denied  the  beneflt  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  the  kind  of 
amendment  we  have  here.  It  is  offered  in 
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the  name  of  education  for  thg  black  and 
white  children  in  the  South  tllat  its  sup- 
porters profess  they  are  so  zea  lous  about. 
They  will  deny  them  the  bene  3t  of  these 
fxmds  if  a  local  education  { gency  has 
done  these  acts,  even  though  t  tiat  agency 
may  not  now  be  composed  o  the  same 
group.  It  might  be  composed  of  an  en- 
tirely different  group  of  men  from  the 
ones  who  did  the  alleged  wron ;.  The  pro- 
ponents will  let  the  innocenl  suffer  for 
the  supposed  sins  of  the  guil;y. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senatoi  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  that  is  all 
done  in  the  name  of  education.  The 
amendment  wDl  deny  them  funds  for 
their  education.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  it.  And  that  is  why  ]  made  the 
motion  to  strike. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  this  will  >e  done  by 
an  ex  post  facto  law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senatoi  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Presidert.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
Shield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  then  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Long  i  .  The  Senator  from  i  Jabama  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
If  it  is  not  a  fact  that  if  his  Amendment 
Is  agreed  to.  it  would  still  Uave  in  the 
Department  of  Education  th<  discretion 
to  apply  these  very  same  limi  ations  and 
prohibitions  contained  in  the  Javits 
amendment  if,  in  their  judgment,  they 
should  be  applied? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  thl  nk  there  is 
any  doubt  whatsoever  about  it.  because 
it  is  authorization.  It  is  as  liigh  as  the 
heavens.  There  is  no  topside  or  bottom 
to  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  they  want<d  to  apply 
the  very  same  limitations  ccntained  in 
the  Javtts  amendment,  they  ( lould  do  so, 
even  though  the  Senator's  an:  endment  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senate;  ■  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
further  question.  With  respect  to  the 
Whitten  amendments  that  we  have  voted 
on  from  time  to  time  here  in  the  Senate, 
is  it  not  true  that  they  sought  to  put 
limitations  on  the  Departmen ;  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  on  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  as  to  the  vse  for  cer- 
tain purposes  of  the  funds  ai  >propriated 
by  that  act. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senatoi   is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  is  it  no;  also  true 
then  that  this  amendment  of  he  Senator 
from  New  York  also  seeks  to  put  limita- 
tions on  the  Department  on  the  lases  to 
which  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  bill 
shall  be  put.  Is  that  not  corrtct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  un- 
doubtedly correct.  That  is  thei effect  of  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  the  Senat^  in  its  wis- 
dom saw  fit  to  reject  the  Whit  ;en  amend- 
ments which  did  place  those  limitations 
on  the  Department.  And  would  it  not 
then  be  logical  that  the  Senate  in  the 
exercise  of  that  same  wisdom  should  re- 
ject these  limitations  contained  in  the 
Javits  amendment? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Logic  and  consistency 
would  demand,  it,  yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  Senators  are  entitled  to  know  what 
we  mean  by  a  local  education  agency. 
I  think  they  are  entitled  to  know  what 
this  proviso  means.  I  could  give  the  Sen- 
ators my  view  of  It. 

I  think  that  the  local  education  agency 
referred  to  in  the  amendment  means  the 
one  who  did  what  the  amendment  hopes 
it  would  not  do — trsinsfer  property  for 
services  in  order  to  aid  an  imlawful 
process. 

If  that  is  a  small  school  board,  then 
that  small  school  board  would  be  unable 
to  get  part  of  these  funds. 

If  it  is  the  whole  State  then  the  inhibi- 
tion would  go  to  the  State;  if  it  were  a 
county  school  agency,  then  it  would  go  to 
the  county.  As  to  what  is  a  local  school 
agency  depends  on  the  State.  As  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  pointed  out,  the 
way  in  which  the  State  is  organized,  and 
the  State  has  that  duty,  determines  that 
question,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  applied. 
That  would  be  the  application  of  this  pro- 
viso. 

I  think  Senators  are  entitled  to  my 
views  on  the  ex  post  facto  matter.  I 
believe,  with  the  Senator  from  Termes- 
see  (Mr.  Baker),  who  unfortunately  is 
not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  present  time, 
but  who  made  a  good  point,  that  it  is 
ex  post  facto  imless  it  is  imlawful,  but  if 
it  is  unlawful  then  it  is  not  ex  post  facto, 
because  if  it  is  wrong  when  committed, 
that  wrong  continues.  That  is  basic  horn- 
book law.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Whether  sustained  on  a 
point  of  order  I  would  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  was  ex  post  facto  so  that  the 
innocent  person  who  did  something  when 
it  was  lawful  would  find  himself  trapped. 
I  think  the  intercession  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  cures  that  defect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  could  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  who  is  supposed  to 
get  the  benefit  of  this  money,  whether 
it  is  the  school  board  or  the  children? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  a  good  ques- 
tion. Are  we  legislating  for  the  school 
board  or  for  the  children? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  long  ago  decided 
when  the  same  argument  was  made  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  1957.  I  have  been 
here  a  long  time.  We  long  ago  decided 
that,  yes.  It  may  be  that  some  black 
children  would  be  denied  opportunities 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  if  we 
did  not  press  this  matter,  but  in  the 
interests  of  our  Nation  we  decided  tills 
was  the  best  policy  for  them  and  their 
progeny:  and  those  marginal  cases  had 
to  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  desegrega- 
tion principle. 

I  would  not  predict  one  could  not  find 
a  particular  instance  where  a  black 
child,  or  10.  20,  or  30  black  children 
did  not  do  as  well  in  terms  of  educa- 
tion, but  I  would  warrant  if  one  were  to 
take  a  vote  among  black  people — adults 
and  children  alike — it  would  be  found 
that  something  like  100  to  1  or  better 
would  say  they  would  want,  at  long  last, 


if  they  could  get  it,  an  equal  break  In 
terms  of  education  with  everybody  else. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me  so 
I  can  ask  him  a  question  to  be  asked  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  if  he  will  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  York  if  this 
amendment  will  not  deny  children  of 
that  area  any  benefit  of  these  funds, 
even  though  the  members  of  the  local 
agency  which  perpetrated  what  it  deems 
to  be  wrong  have  been  supplanted  by 
other  members. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Suppose  the  board  did 
commit  a  moral  wrong  and  sold  the 
building  for  a  nominal  sum.  This  amend- 
ment would  cut  them  down.  But  suppose 
they  did  it  for  $10  and  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  another  board  with  the  op- 
posite view.  That  is  an  Illustration  as 
to  how  this  could  go  too  far. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  assure  the  Senate  that 
this  amendment  obtains  for  1  year.  It  is 
for  $150  million,  in  what  will  be  a  much 
bigger  program.  For  that  period  and  the 
amount  of  money  involved,  considering 
the  size  of  the  problem,  I  do  not  think 
I  need  to  shrink  from  any  possible  in- 
vestigation which  may  be  due  to  an 
individual  board. 

I  will  join  with  the  Senator  when  we 
learn  more  about  awarding  any  board 
that  undoes  what  a  previous  board  did 
wrong.  I  think  we  need  to  go  into  the 
equities  of  the  case. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  these  school  districts  in  my  State, 
at  least  most  of  them  are  countsrwide 
and  have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  schools 
in  the  county,  15,  17,  whatever  the  nimi- 
ber  is,  and  some  mimicipalities,  the 
largest  ones,  are  excepted.  The  area 
school  is  a  relatively  small  school,  and 
under  this  proviso,  if  it  were  sold  I 
think  it  would  require  school  board  ac- 
tion, but  it  is  very  minor.  At  the  same 
time  we  were  being  ordered  to  close  up 
the  building — do  not  use  the  school  any- 
more, close  it  up,  and  the  courts  ordered 
"Close  school  B,  it  will  no  longer  be 
used."  The  court  then  adopts  a  position 
which  says  that  the  school  shall  be 
abandoned.  I  know  that  happened  be- 
cause I  dealt  with  a  school  board  to  which 
that  happened.  Of  course,  the  people 
acted  under  distress.  I  am  willing  to  have 
this  prohibition  to  any  future  acts,  any- 
thing in  future  after  enactment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment the  penalty  provision  does  not  pro- 
vide any  penalty  whatever  to  students  of 
the  private  schools  but  only  to  those  re- 
maining in  the  public  schools.  Is  that 
the  Senator's  interpretation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  good  point. 
It  is  not  getting  at  the  ones  in  the  private 
schools. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  would  not  be  get- 
ting at  the  fugitives,  but  those  who  re- 
main in  the  public  school  systems. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
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very  little  of  this  happened  anywhere 
and  I  did  not  know  of  this  incident  the 
Senator  brought  up. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Certainly,  it  will  not 
remedy  the  situation  by  shooting  the  in- 
nocent instead  of  the  guilty,  will  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  Is  the  wrong 
approach. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  line  13, 
paragraph  (b)  which  provides:  "to  sup- 
plant funding  from  non-Federal  sources 
which  has  been  reduced  as  the  result  of 
desegregation  or  the  availabiUty  of  fund- 
ing xmder  this  head:" 

There  is  a  classic  example  of  where 
HEW,  in  making  its  inquiries  and  adjust- 
ments can  take  care  of  any  attempted  or 
threatened  situation  of  that  kind,  be- 
cause in  working  this  out  with  the  school 
board  to  determine  the  source  of  income, 
and  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  supplemental 
fimd,  those  things  are  all  worked  out  in 
advance  and  under  some  operations  of 
State  law  there  is  some  reduction  which 
automatically  happens. 

In  our  State,  appropriations  by  the 
State  legislature  are  on  the  basis  of 
average  daily  attendance.  Those  records 
are  all  sent  in  and  the  money  is  distrib- 
uted under  the  law.  So  here  is  a  school 
that  would  have  some  reduction  because 
of  reduced  average  dally  attendance  and 
it  would  be  a  question  of  fact  if  it  was 
prompted  by  any  of  these  laws.  That  is 
what  HEW  would  be  doing. 

On  page  2  at  Une  2  it  is  provided, 
that  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated 
herein  to  carry  out  programs  under  title 
n  shall  be  used  to  calculate  the  alloca- 
tions (c)  to  carry  out  any  program  or 
activity  under  any  policy,  procedure,  or 
practice  that  denies  funds  to  any  local 
educational  agency  desegregating  its 
school  under  legal  requirement,  on  the 
basis  of  geography  or  the  source  of  the 
legal  requirement. 

Frankly,  I  just  could  not  understand 
the  language.  I  do  not  know  what  situa- 
tion it  is  designed  to  meet.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to 
answer  as  to  paragraph  (c),  if  that  is 
a  part  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  In  a  mo- 
ment I  hope  to  get  the  floor  in  my  own 
right,  but  it  is  true  that  the  nationwide 
thnist  of  paragraph  (O  was  included  in 
the  amendments  I  had  intended  to  offer 
to  the  supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  was  not  included? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  It  was. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  It  was? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  commenting 
on  it  now,  because  I  have  not  understood 
what  it  means. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  May  I  respond  to  that 
just  a  moment? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  purpose  of  sub- 
part (c)  is  to  make  the  $150  milUon 
program,  for  which  we  might  appropri- 
ate money  here  tonight  available  to 
schools  desegregating  under  legal  re- 
quirement regardless  of  their  location  or 
the  source  of  the  legal  requirement,  and 
not  just  limited  to  the  17  Deep  South 
and  border  States,  whatever  that  means. 
That  limitation  does  not  appear  in  the 
legislation.  It  was  simply  the  expressed 


intent  of  the  administration  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  limit  this 
program  to  the  17  States. 

Some  question  was  raised  here  the 
other  night  as  to  which  17  States.  We 
have  not  been  told.  I  do  not  know.  This 
should  be  a  national  bill,  and  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
tills  legislation  should  have  a  national 
thrust  to  it.  I  personally  feel  very 
strongly  about  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
but  paragraph  (c)  is  not  carrying  out  the 
idea  of  making  it  a  national  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Paragraph  (c)  would 
assure  that  any  school  district  desegre- 
gating under  a  legal  requirement — wher- 
ever the  school  district  Is  located  or 
whether  it  is  desegregating  as  the  result 
of  State  or  Federal  law — would  be  eligi- 
ble to  apply  for  assistance  under  this 
appropriation.  The  administration  has 
testified  that  this  appropriation  would  be 
restricted  to  school  districts  desegre- 
gating under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  or  Federal  court  order  In  the 
17  Southern  and  border  States.  We  do 
not  believe  that  school  districts  such  as 
Pasadena,  Calif.;  Denver,  Colo.;  South 
Holland,  HI.;  or  Pontiac,  Mich.;  which 
are  desegregating  imder  a  Federal  court 
order,  or  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  which  is  de- 
segregating imder  a  State  court  order, 
should  be  denied  eligibility  for  assistance 
imder  this  appropriation. 

It  is  important  to  understand  exactly 
what  amendment  No.  704  does,  and  what 
it  does  not  do.  It  does  require  that  a 
school   district   desegregating    under   a 
legal  requirement  not  be  denied  eligibil- 
ity— in  other  words  an  opportunity  to 
apply  for  assistance — solely  on  the  basis 
of  either  the  location  of  that  district,  or 
the  source  of  the  legal  requirement.  It 
does  not  require  that  any  school  district 
desegregating  under  a  legal  requirement 
actually  receive  assistance,  nor  does  it  in 
any  way  restrict  or  remove  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  deny  assistance  to  a 
school  district  for  reasons  other  than  its 
location  or  the  source  of  the  legal  re- 
quirement. The  Secretary   would  have 
both  the  authority  and  the  responsibility 
to  deny  funds  under  this  appropriation 
to  any  district  because  its  plan  does  not 
at  least  eliminate  racial  discrimination 
as  required  under  the  Constitution  or 
Federal  statute.  This  amendment  would 
merely  require  that  that  district  be  de- 
nied assistance  under  relevant  criteria 
concerning  the  merits  of  its  proposal, 
rather  than  irrelevant  criteria  such  as 
the  source  of  that  legal  requirement  or 
the  location  of  the  district. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  be  eligible  or  in- 
eligible? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Would  be  eligible. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  So  paragraph   (c)    is 
to  make  this  have  a  nationwide  appli- 
cation? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  really  did  not  un- 
derstand it  that  way.  As  I  told  the  Sen- 
ator the  other  night,  on  my  motion,  the 
Appropriations  Committee    struck    out 
the  language  in  the  report  that  limited 
it  to  the  South.  I  will  support  the  Sena- 
tor in  the  idea  of  making  tliis  bill  nation- 
wide. I  did  not  really  realize  that  (c) 
had  that  purpose.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
could  rewrite  it  or  rephrase  it  in  some 


way,  or  I  could  drop  (c)  from  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  jrield  the  floor  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  introducing  amendment  No. 
737  which  seeks  to  add  to  the  education 
appropriations  bill  $150  mUlion  to  assist 
school  desegregation  efforts  this  summer 
and  throughout  the  next  school  year.  I 
am  pleased  that  in  introducing  this 
amendment,  Senator  Javits  has  included 
the  three  amendments  to  the  emergency 
school  desegregation  assistance  program 
that  I  introduced  recently  on  behalf  of 
myself,  and  20  of  my  colleagues. 

These  amendments  which  now  appear 
as  sections  (a) .  (b) ,  and  (c)  in  the  Javits 
amendment  are  designed  to  help  insure 
that  the  funds  under  this  appropriation 
are  not  used  to  subsidize  private  segre- 
gated academies,  and  that  they  are 
equally  available  to  school  districts 
throughout  this  Nation  that  are  desegre- 
gating under  legal  requirement.  They 
have  the  endorsement  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  National  Education  Association, 
and  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights. 

Section  (a)  of  this  amendment  prohib- 
its the  funding  of  school  districts  which 
engage  or  have  unconstitutionally  en- 
gaged in  the  transfer  of  property  or  serv- 
ices to  private  segregated  academies.  It 
is  Identical  to  my  revised  amendment  to 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  that 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  Monday 
night  by  a  63-19  vote. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  has  been 
documented  by  many  witnesses  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity.  Just  yesterday,  for 
example,  a  panel  of  attorneys  associated 
VFith  the  NAACP  legal  defense  fund  de- 
scribed numerous  examples  in  which 
public  schools  have  given,  leased,  or  sold 
school  buildings,  textbooks,  schoolbuses, 
and  school  equipment  to  segregated  pri- 
vate academies  that  have  been  estab- 
lished to  circumvent  school  desegrega- 
tion efforts.  One  of  these  witnesses,  Mr. 
Melvin  Leventhal  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  es- 
timated that  "between  15  and  20  per- 
cent of  the  school  districts  of  Mississippi 
that  have  been  required  to  integrate 
have  transferred  property  to  private 
schools." 

Section  (b)  of  this  amendment,  wliich 
would  prohibit  funds  under  this  appro- 
priation from  supplanting  local  or  state 
funds,  is  equally  essential.  The  same  at- 
torneys also  testified  about  the  way  in 
which  school  districts  have  attempted  to 
reduce  the  public  support  for  the  public 
schools  so  that  more  funds  would 
be  available  to  assist  these  private 
academies. 

Section  C  of  the  amendment  simply 
requires  that  no  school  district  legally  re- 
quired to  desegregate  shall  be  denied 
eligibility  under  this  appropriation  on 
the  basis  of  its  location  or  the  source  of 
the  legal  requirement. 

I  will  support  Senator  Javtts'  amend- 
ment because  it  includes  these  safeguard 
provisions.  I  hope  that  they,  coupled  with 
the  administration's  commitment  to  pwe- 
vent  abuses,  can  help  assure  that  funds 
under  this  appropriation  are  granted  only 
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to  those  districts  that  are  makln  i  an  hon- 
est effort  to  desegregate. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  help 
prevent  a  Federal  subsidy  of  paper  com- 
pliance. 

The^e  three  amendments  do  three 
simple  things: 

Part  (a)  of  the  first  amendment  pro- 
hibits money  under  this  approFriation  to 
go  to  school  districts  which  ha  re  uncon- 
stitutionally diverted  or  whic  i  are  di- 
verting public  property  from  those  dis- 
tricts into  private  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discrimination. 

Part  <b)  prohibits  the  us;  of  this 
money  in  school  districts  which  are  using 
it  to  substitute  for  money  tl^  at  would 
otherwise  be  spent.  It  would  assure  that 
this  money  would  be  used  to  su  ?plement. 
not  supplant.  It  would  prohbit  funds 
under  this  appropriation  fnim  being 
granted  to  districts  which  ha\  e  reduced 
their  financial  support  for  publ  ,c  schools 
as  a  result  of  desegregation. 

Part  (c)  makes  it  a  naUontl  bill,  not 
restricted  specifically  to  the  n  States  of 
the  Deep  South  and  border  Stutes.  how- 
ever they  are  defined  by  the  a<  ministra- 
tion. 

On  the  first  point,  the  diversion  of 
property  from  public  schools  Is  not  a 
technicality.  It  is  a  fundamental  point. 
In  many  areas  desegregation  is  evaded 
by  the  establishment  of  private  segre- 
gated academies.  Many  of  tHese  com- 
munities have  dlfBculty  supporting  those 
private  segregated  academies  from  vol- 
untarily contributed  f imds.  Th^  way  they 
are  able  to  support  these  private  schools 
Is  by  obtaining,  free  or  at  reduced  prices, 
school  buildings,  textbooks,  dedks,  teach- 
ing equipment,  laboratory  equipment, 
biis  transportation,  and  even  itafi  from 
public  schools.  I 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  what- 
soever that  such  efforts  are  clearly  and 
unquestionably  unconstitutional.  If  there 
1b  any  question  at  all  about  the  existence 
of  these  practices,  may  I  refer  io  the  tes- 
timony by  the  National  Educailon  Asso- 
ciation of  circumstances  in  wiilch  a  10- 
year-old  school  building,  with  10  class- 
rooms, located  on  2  acres  of  land — a 
brick  building — was  sold  to  a  private 
segregated  academy  for  $1,500[  This  has 
happened  in  other  school  districts. 

The  other  day  we  had  testimony  by 
attorneys  bringing  civil  rightp  suits  In 
the  South.  They  testified  vety  clearly 
that  district  after  district  had  pursued 
this  policy  of  transferring  public  prop- 
erty to  private  segregated  acs^emles  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  public  swpport  for 
an  imconstltutlonal  purpose.  One  attor- 
ney said: 

Tbe  transfer  of  textbooka  la  often  made  at 
the  expense  of  students  remain  ng  In  the 
public  schools. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  just  a  n  oment. 

I  continue  to  read: 

We  are  not  talking  about  Just  vie  transfer 
of  stirpluB  books,  books  that  arq  not  going 
to  be  used  as  eld  textbooks.  In  dertaln  par 
lab  schools  that  are  Integrated  Inj  early  Feb- 
ruary of  tills  year. 

School  children  showed  up  andlfound  that 
their  textbooks  which  they  ha<j  were  last 
year's   textbooks.   They   were   olq  textbooka 


they  had  not  even  been  used  in  the  previous 
semesters. 

The  new  education  editions  had  gone  to  pri- 
vate schools.  Students  both  black  and  white 
In  the  public  schools  found  themselves  alt- 
ting  at  desks  which  were  far  too  smaU  for 
them. 

The  question  arose  where  are  the  desks  we 
had  last  semester?  The  answer  was  they 
were  declared  surplus  and  were  sent  or  sold 
to  private  schools. 

The  public  school  buaea  In  thla  and  every 
other  parish  I  know  of  pick  up  students  that 
go  to  the  private  schools  at  hoxises  and 
transfer  them  to  the  public  schools.  They 
provide  the  best  possible  service  for  thoGe 
students  going  to  private  schools. 

This  testimony,  which  I  shall  not  re- 
jaeat,  goes  on  for  pages  and  shows  that 
throughout  the  areas  in  which  the  courts 
are  ordering  the  end  of  discrimination,  a 
standard  practice  is  to  set  up  private 
8u;ademies  and  to  substantially  fund 
them  by  the  unconstitutional  transfer  of 
public  property. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  the  amendment  does 
not  do  anything  to  deprive  the  private 
academies  of  anything,  but  it  would  deny 
the  benefit  of  the  funds  to  the  children 
who  are  denied  admission  to  the  private 
academies. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Well,  it  discourages  a 
practice 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No.  I  think  the  char- 
acterization the  Senator  makes  Is  not  a 
fact.  I  think  it  is  the  other  way  around. 
Not  to  discourage  this  practice  is  to  de- 
stroy the  possibilities  of  a  decent  In- 
tegrated public  school  system  in  those 
districts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
one  or  two  other  questions. 

Are  not  these  funds  appropriated  for 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  schoolchil- 
dren, black  and  white,  in  the  public 
schools? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  this  amendment  would 
deny  the  benefit  of  the  funds  to  the 
black  and  white  children  who  will  re- 
main In  the  public  schools,  and  who  may 
be  denied  admission  to  the  private  acad- 
emies or  be  incapable  financially  of  at- 
tending the  private  academies.  It  would 
deny  them  the  benefit  of  these  funds,  not 
on  account  of  any  sins  on  their  part,  but 
on  account  of  the  sins  of  others. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  if  this 
practice  is  permitted,  the  public  school 
children  are  going  to  be  the  losers,  be- 
cause thousands  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  public  property  that  had 
been  purchased  for  their  education  is  be- 
ing given  away  and  sent  to  another 
school.  The  NEA  testified  that  In  one 
school  district,  an  estimated  $55,000 
worth  of  textbooks  disappeared  one  day 
in  the  public  school,  and  the  next  day 
ended  up  in  the  so-called  private  segre- 
gated academies.  Does  that  help  those 
black  and  white  children? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Dill  does  this.  Ac- 
cording to  its  proponents,  the  private 
academies  have  taken  schoolbooks  away 
from  them,  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  take  the 
money  appropriated  by  this  bill  away 


from  them  also.  So  the  children  would  be 
the  victims  coming  and  going. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  is  another  part 
of  this  I  would  like  to  mention.  Perhaps  I 
can  do  Its  best  by  quoting  this  attorney. 
He  said: 

The  atutude  in  this  district  is  that  the 
private  schools  get  the  best  transportation, 
they  get  the  best  textbooks.  It  seems  as  if,  In 
many  school  districts  that  the  aid  to  publlo 
schools  Is  being  used  in  a  situation  to  drive 
students  out  of  the  public  schools  into  the 
private  schools. 

In  other  words,  the  extent  of  such 
transfers  is  such  that  the  bone  has  been 
picked  so  bare  the  the  few  white  students 
who  have  stayed  back  there  are  encour- 
aged to  go  to  the  private  segregated 
academies. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  then  the  amendment 
proceeds  to  take  the  bone  away  from  the 
children. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  not  character- 
ize it  that  way.  The  provision  earlier  to 
$150  million  to  be  obligated  between  now 
and  September  30.  HEW  has  said  the 
money  will  be  concentrated — some  dis- 
tricts well  get  no  money  in  any  event. 
Surely  where  money  is  to  be  obligated  so 
quickly,  and  where  there  is  not  enough 
money  for  aU,  those  districts  which  have 
shown  open  contempt  for  constitutional 
requirements  in  this  manner  should  be 
excluded. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator, who  is  chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  this  subject — and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  Is  one  of  the  members, 
though  he  has  not  been  too  diligent  in 
his  attendance,  mainly  because  of  this 
situation — does  the  Senator  know  of  any 
reason  why  the  President  of  the  United 
States  waited  until  May  25  to  send  this 
measure  up? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  must  say  that 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  probably  not  any  more  privy  to 
what  goes  on  down  there  than  I  am.  But 
I  was  wondering  if  they  notified  the  com- 
mittee which  was  set  up  to  look  at  these 
things. 

All  of  a  sudden,  this  measure  comes  up, 
after  we  had  held  hearings  on  the  educa- 
tion appropriations  and  marked  up  the 
bill,  telling  everybody  in  the  country.  "We 
are  going  to  get  this  done  early  and 
quickly,"  All  of  a  sudden,  here  comes 
another  proposal  with  which  I  do  not 
disagree,  but  I  do  not  know  why  they 
did  not  go  through  the  legislative  process 
with  this. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Permit  me  to  say 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Here  we  are  with  an 
appropriation  bill,  and  a  good  one,  and 
we  have  had  it  how  long  now?  Five  weeks, 
and  last  year  everybody  criticized  every- 
body else  and  pointing  a  finger  because 
it  was  not  completed  early. 

Now  all  of  a  sudden  somebody  wakes 
up  downtown,  and  says,  "Here  is  another 
education  proposal." 

Now,  I  agree  with  what  they  are  trying 
to  do  here.  I  personally  agree  with  it,  but 
I  wonder  If  we  are  ever  going  to  get  an 
education  appropriation  bill  through  this 
Congress.  If  we  go  over  till  next  week, 
there  will  be  another  proposal  coming 
up  from  somebody,  I  do  not  know  who. 
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We  have  been  trying  to  get  this  bill 
enacted,  and  they  came  to  us  after  all 
the  hearings  aie  complete.  I  want  to  make 
this  history.  They  came  to  us  very  late 
in  the  game.  I  got  a  call  one  day  from 
then  Secretary  Finch,  who  wanted  to 
see  me  smd  Mr.  Cotton.  We  had  the  bill 
marked  up  already,  and  they  came  In 
and  wanted  our  advice  as  to  how  to  pro- 
ceed on  this  proposal. 

Well.  Senator  Cotton  and  I  said,  al- 
most without  even  looking  at  one  an- 
other. "Please  don't  put  it  on  our  educa- 
tional bill,  because  we  are  trying  to  get 
the  appropriation  passed  early.  When  a 
supplemental  comes  along,  you  can  word 
it  so  that  it  will  be  germane." 

I  suppose  this  wording  would  be  ger- 
mane: I  do  not  know. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  These  are 
programs  I  agree  with,  and  I  would  not 
vote  to  strike  it  out.  But  I  am  msUiing  a 
plea  in  this  whole  field  of  education,  for 
some  kind  of  orderly  procedure.  We  will 
never  get  an  appropriations  If  this  keeps 
up. 
Mr.   MONDALE.   Permit   me  to   say 

that 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  action  I 
will  remember  most  about  this  took 
•place  recently,  I  do  not  know  how  long 
ago  it  was,  but  we  spent  4 1/^  days  on  this 
fioor,  debating  an  authorization  bill  for 
education;  $24  billion  in  new  and  ex- 
tended authorizations.  And  for  4y2  days 
there  was  not  one  single  voice  raised  or 
mention  made  about  the  money  that 
was  going  to  be  appropriated  to  meet  that 
2:  authorization  and  to  educate  the  kids. 
•  5  Here  we  are,  all  over  again  with  the 

^  same  type  of  thing.  This  Is  pretty  good 
Ismguage,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  But 
we  were  not  apprised  of  this  when  we 
had  that  meeting.  Mr.  Pinch  did  not 
show  up  for  the  meeting,  I  think  because 
he  was  in  the  hospital  at  that  time. 

They  did  ask  our  advice,  and  we  said, 
"Put  It  on  a  supplemental  biU;  we  have 
completed  action  on  existing  authoriza- 
tion. We  are  marking  it  up,  trying  to  get 
It  along  the  way." 

So  all  the  school  districts,  including 
Madden — I  do  not  know  where  Madden 
Is.  Is  that  in  Mississippi? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right.  So  aU  the 
school  districts  in  the  United  States, 
some  24,000  or  25,000  of  them,  could 
know  how  they  could  effectively  plan 
for  the  next  year  under  the  rules  of  the 
game  that  now  exist,  and  they  were 
very  happy  about  it.  They  even  sug- 
gested that  we  not  put  in  the  $1  billion 
advance  funding.  They  said  they  would 
rather  have  an  early  bill,  and  get  it 
over  with  under  the  present  rules. 

So  here  we  are.  I  just  do  not  under- 
stand why  this  hajipened,  and  why 
somebody — as  someone  told  me  today, 
they  must  just  have  wsdcened  up  down- 
town. 

The  Senator  and  his  committee  have 
been  pursuing  this  matter,  and  the 
testimony  has  been  impressive.  I  ap- 
prove of  It.  But  I  do  not  know  why  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I — 
maybe  we  are  unlucky  or  something,  I  do 
not  know — we  work  hard,  we  hold  ex- 
tensive hearings,  hundreds  of  witnesses 
appear,  tuid  we  get  what  I  feel  is  a  good 


bill.  We  are  going  to  pass  it  early  this 
year  and  we  are  going  to  do  our  job,  and 
exercise  our  responsibility  to  the  over 
52,000,000  schoolchildren  of  the  United 
States,  but  we  get  It  all  signed  and 
sealed  and  ready  for  the  Senate  floor — 
where  we  get  a  few  amendments  to  in- 
crease some  of  the  funding  levels — but 
then  we  always  end  up  with  this  same 
thing  where  something  new  Is  proposed. 
Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  say  that  the 
Senator,  in  his  report,  is  adhering  strict- 
ly to  the  facts,  and  I  will  vouch  for 
every  word  he  says. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  criticizing 
anyone  about  this,  but  I  am  making  a 
little  plea  to  get  this  measure  over  with 
under  the  rules,  so  that  the  thousands  of 
school  districts,  colleges  and  universities, 
in  the  United  States,  South,  East,  North, 
and  West,  can  know  what  they  might  ex- 
pect to  get  next  year,  and  make  their 
plans  to  educate  the  52  million  students 
of  America.  This  is  all  I  am  trying  to  say. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  lUx.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Mlrmesota  yield- 
ed to  me  for  a  question,  and  I  made  a 
speech.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to 
propound  a  unanimous -consent  request, 
which  I  hope  will  be  acceded  to;  and,  just 
as  the  Senator  from  Washington  made  a 
plea,  I  am  making  a  plea. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes  on  the 
Stermis  amendment  and  20  minutes  on 
the  Javits  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LONG).  Without  objection  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  "President,  I  object.  If 
they  vote  on  the  Javits  amendment,  my 
amendments  are  perfecting  amiendments 
to  the  Javits  amendment.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  20  minutes  on  the  Stennis 
amendment,  but  I  object  to  anything 
that   would   cut   off   the   time   on   my 

amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
majority  leader  limit  his  request  to  the 
first  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  so,  but  I  am 
just  waiting  to  see  what  will  happen. 
Just  the  first  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  lUx.  President,  I  should 
like  to  respond  to  what  I  thought  were 
the  most  appropriate  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

I  think  the  difficulty  we  are  having 

here,   in  part,   is  that  this  legislation 

should  have  first  been  sent  up  in  the 

form  of  authorizing  legislation. 

*  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


The  time  is  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvns)  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  I  have  used  only 
5  minutes  of  the  debate  time  tonight  for 
myself. 

I  think  this  is  old  ground.  We  have 
been  over  it  before.  Everybody  knows 
what  is  involved  in  the  proviso.  It  is  leg- 
islation we  adopted  the  other  night, 
when  the  key  portion  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly. It  is  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  and 
by  this  Administration.  It  Is  the  bare 
minimum  that  can  be  included  In  this 
measure  to  help  assure  that  the  money 
goes  for  the  purpose  that  is  stated. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Stennis 
amendment  wiU  be  rejected  and  that  the 
Javits  proposal,  as  it  stands,  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  Mr.  President, 
I  support  the  Stennis  amendment,  which, 
starting  on  line  7  of  page  2  of  the  printed 
amendment,  would  eliminate  the  three 
subsections  starting  with  the  words  "pro- 
vided further"  and  continuing  down 
through  the  remainder  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  would  eliminate  subsections  (a) , 
(b),  and  (c). 

These  subsections  are  limitations  on 
the  Department  of  Education.  They  pro- 
vide limitations  on  the  expenditure  of 
funds  appropriated  by  this  act.  In  effect, 
they  follow  the  same  theory  as  the 
Whltten  amendments,  which  were  limi- 
tations on  the  power  of  the  Department 
of  Education  to  spend  funds;  and  the 
Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  tiuTied  down  the 
Whltten  amendments,  seeking  to  put 
limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  depart- 
ment. These  three  sia>sections  seek  to 
place  limitations  on  the  power  of  the 
department  to  spend  funds. 

So,  If  It  was  improper  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  department  under  the 
Whltten  amendments,  then,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Javits  amendment,  it 
is  just  as  improper  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  department  to  expend  funds.  So  that 
it  seems  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  if  we  adopt  the  Stennis 
amendment,  we  still  leave  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  with  full  power  and 
authority  to  apply  the  same  limitations 
that  are  now  provided  in  the  Javits 
amendment.  No  power  whatsoever  Is 
taken  away  from  the  department  by  the 
Stennis  amendment.  They  will  still  have 
carte  blanche  to  do  anything  they  want 
that  Is  now  permitted  by  law  with  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  bill. 

So,  in  speaking  for  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment, we  speak  for  giving  the  depart- 
ment a  free  hand  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds  and  not  putting  limitations 
on  them,  just  as  the  Senate  refused  to 
put  limltatlcMis  on  the  department  as  was 
proposed  imder  the  Whltten  amend- 
ments. 
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So,  Mr.  President,  It  occui  s  to  me  that 
with  the  Stennis  amendmen  ;  we  will  have 
a  better  bill,  we  will  not  liave  the  de- 
partment hamstrung,  and  we  will  not 
have  the  department  llmltec  in  its  course 
of  action  by  these  three  pro\  isions,  which 
can  cause  much  conf  usior ,  much  un- 
certainty, and  much  difficulty. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Stennis 
amendment,  the  junior  Smator  from 
Alabama  would  be  willing  ti »  support  the 
Ja\its  amendment.  If  ;he  Stennis 
amendment  is  rejected,  thei  i  he  will  vote 
against  the  Ja\its  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  he  authoriz- 
ing committee  did  not  ojnsider  this 
measure,  as  has  been  point(  d  out  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington.  How- 
ever we  are  considering  S.  3883  which 
provides  for  a  substantially  larger 
amount  of  money  for  this  purpose.  Be- 
cause of  the  so-called  emergency  nature 
of  this  appropriation,  trying  to  get  funds 
to  those  schools  which  in  good  faith  are 
meeting  problems  resulting  from  inte- 
gration with  the  coming  scl  lool  year,  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  acce<  e  to  this  un- 
orthodox procedure  of  havir  g  the  matter 
handled  directly  by  the  Aj  ipropriations 
Committee.  We  therefore  i-aise  no  ob- 
jection to  the  procedure,  but  we  are 
shocked  at  the  fact  that  virtually  no 
gmdelines  were  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Educatio^i,  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  spending  of  this  money  in 
the  supplemental  approprifctions  hear- 
ing and  that  it  was  really  t<>  be  given  to 
them  carte  blanche. 

We  felt  that  there  should  be  some  cri- 
teria for  distribution  of  the;  e  funds,  and 
for  that  reason  the  amendm  ;nts  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
drew  up  seemed  to  us  to  supply  what  was 
needed,  especially  in  view]  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  specific  authori- 
zation legislation.  | 

For  this  reason,  even  tho^gh  we  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  fully  {consider  the 
major  bill  in  the  authorizing  committee, 
we  support  the  Javits  amendment.  I  sup- 
pose my  position  would  be,  that  if  these 
tightening  criteria  are  not  adopted — 
meaning  that  there  would  be  no  guide- 
lines— then  I  think  we  in  tpe  authoriz- 
ing committee  would  be  har0  put  to  sup- 
port the  $150  million,  although  I  would 
not  make  a  commitment  of  that  sort  at 
this  time.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OPFCER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  desire  to  yield  baick  the  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presld^t,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yl4ld  me  1  ad- 
ditional minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  21  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  fr^m  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presideiit.  I  offer  at 
this  time,  for  inclusion  in  the  Record, 
pages  22  and  23  of  report  No.  917  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  approprifition  bill.  I 
read  briefly  from  the  report! 

Under  no  circumstance  ar^  any  of  the 
funda  Intended  to  be  available  to  overcome 
racial  isolation  or  racial  ImbaUnoe. 

Am  indicated  above,  tb«  Intent  of  tbe  ap- 
propriation la  to  provide  a  bdotA  range  of 


financial  and  technical  assistance,  but  the 
character  and  degree  of  assistance  required 
shall,  in  every  instance,  be  a  matter  of  local 
Initiative  and  determination. 

Further,  the  committee  believes  strongly 
that  these  funds  must  not  be  used  to  fi- 
nance directly  or  to  encourage  massive  or 
excessive  busing  of  students.  Any  trans- 
portation of  students  covered  by  this  ap- 
propriation must  be  a  part  of  <>lther  the 
court  order  or  the  approved  desegregation 
plan. 

Prom  another  paragraph: 

First,  consistent  with  recommendations  of 
the  administration,  the  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able, on  a  project  grant  basis,  to  assist  any 
public  school  district  under  either  a  court 
order  or  with  an  approved  plan  to  desegregate 
beginning  with  the  school  term  that  begins 
in  the  faU  of  1970. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
2  pages  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Office  of  E^ducation 
emercenct  school  assistance 

1790  appropriation None 

Supplemental  budget  estimate 

(S.  Doc.  91-«3) - $160,000,000 

House  allowance    Not  considered 

Committee   recommendation..     150,  000,  000 

The  committee  recommends  $150  million, 
the  same  as  the  supplemental  estimate,  to 
meet  the  additional  costs  which  will  be  en- 
countered by  about  1,000  school  districts 
which  are  expected  to  desegregate  by  Sep- 
tember 1970.  The  request  for  these  funds 
was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  May  25. 
1970,  and  therefore  was  not  received  In  time 
for  consideration  by  the  House. 

The  supplemental  request  Is  the  first  part 
of  the  President's  announced  plans  to  ask  for 
a  total  of  $1.5  billion  for  this  purpose  over  the 
next  2  years.  The  $150  million  has  been  re- 
quested as  a  supplemental  in  order  to  make 
assistance  available — on  an  emergency  ba- 
sis— this  summer  so  that  desegregating  school 
districts  will  be  able  to  maintain  educational 
quality  and  mlmlmlze  disruption  of  the  ed- 
ucational process  during  the  desegregation 
period  which  must  be  underway  by  this  fall. 

trnder  the  committee  allowance,  funds 
woiild  be  available  In  the  form  of  compre- 
hensive grants  to  desegregating — and  re- 
cently desegregated — achool  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  hiring  additional  teachers  said 
teacher  aides,  providing  guidance  and  coun- 
seling and  other  direct  services  to  school 
children,  revising  curriculum,  purchaalng 
Bp>eclal  equipment,  imdertaklng  minor  re- 
modeling, supporting  community  programs 
and  financing  other  additional  costs  which 
will  contribute  to  carrying  out  a  successful 
desegregation  plan. 

The  program  funds  requested  and  allowed 
by  the  committee  would  remain  available 
for  obligation  \intu  September  30,  1970.  Ad- 
ministrative support  would  be  available  for 
a  full  year  since  many  of  the  projects  funded 
would  be  operational  during  the  coming 
school  year  and  will  require  administrative 
assistance  throughout  this  period. 

A  significant  share  of  the  appropriation, 
as  much  as  $100  million,  will  be  expended 
\mder  title  n  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  This  will  require  a  delegation  of  au- 
thority from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educatton. 
and  Welfare.  Such  delegations  are  allowable 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The 
remainder  of  the  appropriation,  about  $50 
million,  win  be  expended  under  authorities 
vested  In  HEW  and  the  Office  of  Education. 
Administration  witnesses  testified  that  uae 
of  these  several   authorities  was  necessary 


In  order  to  provide  the  broad  range  of  serv- 
ices required  by  desegregating  school  dis- 
tricts. They  Indicated  that  this  arrangement 
represents  a  one-time,  temporary  expedient 
to  deal  with  the  Immediate  problems  faced 
by  schools  this  summer  and  that  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  of  1970,  which  was  In- 
troduced m  the  Senate  on  May  26,  would 
from  the  basis  for  a  more  permanent  future 
authority.  Any  further  funding  for  assistance 
to  desegregation  by  the  schools  will,  accord- 
ing to  departmental  witnesses,  be  requested 
as  part  of  the  regular,  1971  and  1972  budgets 
following  congressional  action  on  the  new 
legislation. 

In  recommending  an  appropriation  of  $150 
million  to  be  applied  under  so  many  dif- 
ferent authorities,  the  committee  wants  to 
be  certain  that  there  is  a  clear  record  of 
congressional  intent  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  appropriation  is  made  and  the 
manner  under  which  it  Is  to  be  applied. 
First,  consistent  with  recommendations  of 
the  administration,  the  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able, on  a  project  grant  basis,  to  assist  any 
public  school  district  under  either  a  court 
order  or  with  an  approved  plan  to  desegre- 
gate beginning  with  the  school  term  that 
begins  in  the  fall  of  1970.  Further,  the  school 
districts  which  have  desegregated  during 
the  last  2  years  under  either  a  court  order  or 
an  approved  plan  shall  also  be  eligible.  All 
of  the  funds  are  to  be  made  available  to  deal 
with  problems  resulting  from  court  orders  or 
plans  to  overcome  segregation. 

Under  no  circumstances  are  any  of  the 
funds  Intended  to  be  available  to  overcome 
racial  Isolation  or  racial  Imbalance. 

As  Indicated  above,  the  Intent  of  the  ap- 
propriation Is  to  provide  a  broad  range  of 
financial  and  technical  assistance,  but  the 
character  and  degree  of  assistance  required 
shall,  in  every  instance,  be  a  matter  of  local 
Initiative    and    determination. 

Further,  the  committee  believes  strongly 
that  these  funds  must  not  be  used  to  finance 
directly  or  to  encourage  massive  or  excessive 
busing  of  students.  Any  transportation  of 
students  covered  by  the  appropriation  must 
be  a  part  of  either  the  court  order  or  the 
approved  desegregation  plan. 

The  entire  program  of  emergency  school 
assistance  would  be  administered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

A  proviso  Is  Incorporated  In  this  measure 
stating  that  no  part  of  any  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  measure  shall  be  Included  as 
part  of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  allocations  for  each 
purpose  set  forth  In  clauses  (1)  through 
(8)  of  section  102(b)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1969.  The  purpose 
of  this  limitation  Is  to  make  clear  that  this 
appropriation  Is  Intended  to  have  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  earmarking,  allocation,  and 
proration  of  OEO  funds  which  would  be  re- 
quired In  the  absence  of  this  appropriation. 
The  administration  of  OEO  programs  would 
otherwise  be  seriously  disrupted  In  view  of 
the  lateness  In  the  fiscal  year.  Further,  It  is 
not  the  Intent  of  this  measure.  In  any  way. 
to  Inhibit  or  limit  the  authorities  vested  In 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity under  section  616  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  with  re^>ect  t»  the  use  of 
funds  made  available  for  carrying  out  pro- 
grams imder  that  act.  On  the  other  band, 
this  language  In  no  way  changes  the  Intent 
or  effect  of  the  provisions  of  section  102(b) 
as  to  all  other  appropriations  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Ek:onomlo  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  this  uioney  would  be 
on  a  project  grant  basis. 

If  the  proposed  project  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department, 
then  there  would  be  no  requirement  that 
the  grant  be  approved,  making  the  ne- 
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cessity  for  these  three  subsections  that 
the  Stennis  amendment  seeks  to  strike 
absolutely  unnecessary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes,  only  because  there  may 
be  other  speakers.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long).  The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
amendment  was  worked  out  by  the  ad- 
ministration, it  included  these  particular 
provisos,  and  it  was  worked  out  further 
in  the  course  of  Senate  debate  and  by 
voting.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  states  what  it  does  as  a  unit 
Is  as  it  was  presented  by  the  administra- 
tion. That  is  what  I  have  presented  to 
the  Senate.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  cleared, 
and  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  structure 
for  the  utilization  of  the  money. 

I  mentioned  again,  and  refer  now  to 
the  fact  that  on  page  741  of  the  hearings, 
on  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
the  administration  presented  its  basic 
policies  as  to  the  $150  million,  specifying 
in  great  detail  what  it  will  do  with  the 
money.  I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  pages  741  to  763 — about  20  pages  odd. 
and  even  a  list  of  the  officials  who  will 
handle  the  business — 100  people  re- 
quired, and  their  salaries,  so  that  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  dearth  of  imple- 
mentation. 

The  reason  for  the  provisos  is  that  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity, 
the  special  committee  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  and  I  are  both  members, 
bears  out  the  fact  for  the  need  for  the 
provisos,  that  we  would  not  wish  to  do 
this  with  this  money  and,  therefore,  we 
have  a  right  to  tell  the  HEW  that  we 
do  not  wish  that.  That  is  a  proper  lim- 
itation upon  the  expenditure  of  funds. 
They  are  matters  we  do  not  wish  to 
leave  up  to  the  HEW, 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
len) is  quite  right  that  HEW  could,  if 
they  chose,  do  this  themselves.  These 
are  matters,  if  the  Senate  desires  it,  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  leave  to  the  HEW.  We 
will  decide  them.  That  is  why  those  lim- 
itations are  there.  That  is  why  the  point 
of  order  was  overruled.  I  respectfully 
submit  that  I  have  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate what  I  consider  to  be  the  administra- 
tion's amendment  complete  in  itself. 
Whatever  arrangements  or  compromises 
we  have  made  is  our  problem.  Everyone 
does  that  when  we  consider  pieces  of 
legislation.  I  hope  it  will  be,  in  toto,  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  does  not  feel 
that  HEW  has  nm  at  all  behind  the 
wishes  and  actions  of  Congress  in  the 
matter  of  forcing  desegregation  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  South,  does  he? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  hear 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  does  not  feel  that  the  Department 
of  HEW  has  been  behind  the  thinking 
or  actions — that  they  have  run  behind 
the  thinking  of  Congress  in  the  matter 
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of  desegregating  the  public  schools  in 
the  South?  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
leave  the  power  of  fund  allocation  to  the 
HEW?  Is  it  not  just  as  anxious  to  de- 
segregate the  schools  as  is  Congress? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
question  of  intent.  Many  people  complain 
about  some  of  the  things  they  have  done, 
that  they  are  taking  deferments  in  re- 
spect to  such  plans,  and  others  think  that 
they  have  been  diligent  in  litigation.  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  went  down  into 
the  South  himself.  I  would  not  want  to 
characterize  it  or  characterize  the  dual 
economy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  f  Mr.  Ben- 
nett) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  30  ad- 
ditional seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  all  I  say 
is  that  this  is  presented  as  a  unit.  I 
worked  It  out  with  the  administration. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  but  first  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  one  point.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  administration 
wants  these  three  provisions  which  are 
sought  to  be  stricken  here.  They  will 
strengthen  HEW  In  its  effort  to  make  the 
program  work  for  the  purposes  which 
I  think  all  of  us  share. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bennett)  .  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  5  minutes  remaining,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  membership. 
With  all  deference  to  everyone,  it  has 
been  shown  here  that  there  is  no  direct 
authorization  for  the  purpose  that  this 
money  is  going  to  be  used  for. 

This  is  a  hodgepodge  authorization 
picked  up  here,  there,  and  yonder,  going 
back  as  early  as  the  83d  Congress  to  find 
some  old,  unused  authorizations.  There 
has  never  been  any  bill  presented  to  any 
committee  of  the  Senate  with  testimony 
on  it.  There  has  been  a  little  testimony 
taken  down  here  with  reference  to  the 
subject  matter  but  no  bill  and  no  report 
on  the  bill  as  such.  This  whole  Javits 
amendment  is  an  amendment,  that  my 
immediate  amendment  seeks  to  strike 
out  the  provisos  here.  The  first  one  was 
the  one  which  was  to  help  the  down- 
trodden schools  that  do  not  have  enough 
equipment  to  carry  out  or  hasten  deseg- 
regation or  going  for  a  host  of  other 
things  that  supposedly  they  do  not  have 
down  there,  and  then  we  turn  right 
around  and  put  a  penalty  here.  There  is 
some  little  school,  only  one,  which  has 
been  named — a  small  one  down  in  Mis- 
sissippi—it sold  a  little  school  building 
for  a  nominal  sum  for  a  public  school 
purpose,  as  alleged. 

The  whole  county  school  board  has 
jurisdiction  of  all  the  schools  in  that 
county.  It  is  the  local  governing  au- 
thority. Under  the  harsh  terms  of  this 


amendment,  that  county  entirely,  or  any 
other  county  Uke-sltuated  Li  the  South, 
would  be  cut  off  from  all  this  money  by 
a  mandate  on  a  bill,  as  I  liave  said,  that 
has  not  had  a  respectable  course  through 
this  Chamber  and  in  the  committees, 
with  the  filing  of  a  rQ>ort  and  explana- 
tion of  what  it  can  mean. 

Thus,  I  submit,  we  should  strike  out 
these  provisos,  these  limitations,  these 
penalties,  these  restrictions  which  apply 
retroactively.  It  might  be  that  they  could 
be  applied  in  the  future  but  this  lan- 
guage goes  back  and  penalizes  them  and 
knocks  them  out  because  of  something 
that  happened  in  the  past,  with  cmly  one 
instance  proven  here  on  this  floor  before 
a  committeee. 

I  just  submit  to  the  fairness  of  the 
thing  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole  bill 
itself,  that  these  provisos  go  off  at  180 
degrees  the  other  way.  In  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  bill  itself,  they  should 
be  striken  out.  I  hope,  and  I  believe  that 
they  will. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  dealing  with  just  detail.  What  we 
are  dealing  with  is  the  transfer  of  pub- 
lic property  to  private  segregated  acade- 
mies, which  is  the  major  strategy  now 
being  used  to  circumvent  the  orders  of 
the  Supreme  Court  requiring  desegrega- 
tion. If  public  property,  as  is  now  the 
case,  continues  to  be  diverted  into  pri- 
vate segregated  academies,  then  the 
hope  for  a  successful  end  to  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation  will  have  largely 
escaped  us. 

In  one  State  it  is  estimated  that  since 
September  1969,  a  significant  date  be- 
cause that  is  the  date  by  which  the 
Supreme  Court  ordered  complete  deseg- 
regation, the  number  of  white  privately 
segregated  schools  increased  from  35  to 
100. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  if  we  cannot 
stop  public  schcKd  systems  frc»n  subsi- 
dizing segregation  academies,  at  the 
very  least  we  should  not  reward  tiiem 
with  public  fimds  for  doing  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  clarify  some  of  the  questions  con- 
cerning the  appropriation  for  title  in 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  with  respect  to  the  programs 
of  supplementary  services  and  centers 
and  guidance  and  counseling  under  title 
in.  which  arise  from  language  con- 
tained in  the  committee  report  on  page  6. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  ex- 
presses an  expectation  that  $20,000,000 
of  the  appropriation  of  title  in  will  be 
used  for  guidance  and  counseling  in  the 
States.  I  think  It  unclear  whether  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  intended 
this  expectation  to  be  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  States  allot  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  title  m  allotment  for 
guidance  and  counseling  or  whether  It 
is  an  expectation  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  would  enforce  a  require- 
ment that  the  State  plans  include  spe- 
cific amounts  for  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing which  would  equal  in  the  aggregate 
$20,000,000. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  In- 
tends its  expectation  to  be  a  recommen- 
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dation  to  the  States  rather  th  in  an  ad- 
ditional requirement  for  the  approval  of 
State  plans.  If  it  were  the  lattej-  then  the 
authorizing  legislation  and  thq  Intent  of 
the  Appropriations  Committeei  would  be 
in  conflict  and  there  would  qe  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  in  both  the  £  tates  and 
the  agency. 

I  understand  that  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  section  131  of  Public  lJw  91-230 
set  forth  the  entire  legislative  authority 
with  respect  to  approprlationB  for  the 
purpose  of  guidance  and  cour^eling  and 
testing,  and  that  there  is  no 
left  either  in  the  appropriatio 
in  the  Office  of  Education  wi 
to  enforced  expenditures 
purpose. 

I  am  especially  concerned  'with  the 
possibility  that  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation may  try  to  implement  this  ex- 
pectation, for  if  he  did  both  3tate  and 
local  educational  agencies  maj  wish  to 
invoke  the  provisions  of  subsi 
and  (f )  of  section  305  of  title 
grants  them  standing  to  su 
wished  to  challenge  such  a  rei_„,,.„v...v 
on  the  part  of  the  Commission^,  and  if 
the  Commissioner  is  taken  to  ccjurt  there 
will  be  a  state  of  confusion  which  could 
prevent  title  HI  funds  from  b4ing  used 
expeditiously  for  the  education  bf  Amer- 
ican children.  F 

A  second  concern  of  the  authorizing 
committee  arises  with  respect  [to  funds 
for  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Supplementary  Services  and  Caiters  es- 
tablished under  section  309  off  title  HI 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
langimge  of  the  authorizing  legislation 
could  permit  the  use  of  funds  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  title  in  to  flnlance  the 
operation  of  the  National  AdvisSy  Coun- 
cil, it  was  the  intent  of  the  authorizing 
committee  in  enacting  the  revision  of 
title  m  in  1967  that  the  Natiinal  Ad- 
visory Council  have  Independent  funding. 
It  was  hoped  that  there  would  be  a 
separate  line  item  appropriatiitg  funds 
for  the  National  Advisory  Coun^U.  Since 
neither  the  House  nor  the  Senat^  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  provided  for 
a  separate  line  item,  I  would  hope  that 
it  be  understood  that  the  legislation  does 
permit  the  use  of  appropriationa  for  title 
m  ESEA  for  the  National  Advisory 
Council.  Counsel  advises  me  jhat  the 
language  of  the  second  sentence  of  ESEA 
section  301  and  the  allotment  of  funds 
under  ESEA  section  302  would  pefmit  this 
procedure.  | 

Thank  you  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  I  have 
about  concluded  my  remarks.  I  tUink  that 
we  have  made  this  matter  clear.  | 

All  we  are  passing  on  is  t^e  three 
limitations  or  restrictions.  And  we  can 
pass  them  to  any  other  matter,  after  the 
vote  on  Javlts  amendment.  It  lloes  not 
reduce  the  money  or  anything]  of  that 
kind. 

I  respectfuDy  submit  that  a  iase  has 
not  been  made  out  here.  Becaus^  of  one 
little  school  building,  they  propose  to 
put  a  penalty  on  the  entire  county.  That 
county  has  about  20,000  to  25,000  people 
living  in  It.  I  understfind  that  the  popula- 
tion is  about  50-50  divided,  cole  red  and 
white. 

If  Senators  want  to  penalize  tl  lem  and 
anyone  else  that  might  get  caugl  t  in  this 
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mess  for  a  small  item  like  that,  why  they 
should  vote  "no,"  vote  against  my  amend- 
ment. 

If  Senators  want  to  strike  that  fea- 
ture out  of  the  bill— and  I  assimie  these 
would  apply  prospectively  anyway — vote 
"aye." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) .  All  time  having  expired,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Stennis  mo- 
tion to  strike.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the   Senator   from   Georgia    (Mr.   Rus- 
sell ) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  Uberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bavh),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell),  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouGH) ,  are  absent  on  oflQclal  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  WmjAMS),  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatee)  , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Muh- 
PHY),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)   is  absent  because  of  iUness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  is  paired  with  tiie 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay". 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Mukphy)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  28 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

|No.  178  Leg.) 
YEAS — 38 


PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO— 12 


Allen 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Fong 

OoodeU 

Oore 


Fannin 

Pulbrlght 

Oumey 

Hansen 

HoUand 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 


Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUllams.  Del. 


Jordan,  N.C.  Young.  N.  Dak 

Long 

McClellan 

NAYS— 69 

Gravel  Moes 

OrU&n  Muskle 

Harris  Nelson 

Hart  Packwood 

Hatfield  Pastore 

Hughes  Pearson 

Inouye  Pell 

Jackson  Percy 

Javlts  Prouty 

Jordan.  Idaho  Proxmlre 

Kennedy  Randolph 

Magnuson  Rlblcoff 

Mathias  Schwetker 

McOee  Scott 

McOovem  Smith,  Maine 

Mclntyre  Stevens 

Metcalf  Symington 

Miller  Tydlngs 

Mondale  Young,  Ohio 
Montoya 


Bayh 
Dodd 

Goldwater 
Hartke 


McCarthy 
Mundt 
Murphy 
Russell 


Saxbe 
Smith.  lU. 
Williams.  N.J. 
Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Stennis'  motion  to  strike  from 
Mr.  Javits'  amendment  (No.  737)  the 
language  beginning  with  the  proviso  on 
line  7,  page  2,  through  line  19,  page  2, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  there  be  a  10-min- 
ute  limitation  of  time  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  Javits  amendment,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javfts)  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 

NUSON)  . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  assure  the 
majority  leader  that  I  shaU  not  object— 
upon  mature  reflection,  I  have  decided 
not  to  call  up  my  amendments,  because 
I  do  not  think  they  could  receive  ade- 
quate consideration  at  this  hour  of  the 
night. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  be  not  averse  to  having  a 
vote  right  now? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  did 
we  get  that  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
was  no  objection  to  a  time  limitation  of 
10  minutes,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  and  I  yield  back  the 
other  4.  We  have  debated  the  amend- 
ment thoroughly.  I  think  every  Senator 
understands  thoroughly  the  purposes 
and  limitations,  and  so  forth.  As  for  me, 
I  think  the  fundamental  thrust  of  it  has 
been  made  clear.  I  believe  what  we  are 
doing,  and  we  all  understand  It,  is  to 
see  if  we  can  go  forward  in  a  more  effec- 
tive way  by  the  use  of  the  money  than 
otherwise.  I  am  ready  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  They 
have  been. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  [ 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the 
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Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy),  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  (Mr. 
Smith),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

[No.  174  Leg.] 
YEAS— 70 


Aiken 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Allott 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Baker 

Harris 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Case 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Rchwelker 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Smith.  Maine 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Dole 

McGee 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

McOovem 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

WUllams.  Del. 

Fong 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

OoodeU 

Montoya 

Gore 

Moss 

NAYS— 18 

Allen 

Ellender 

Long 

Bible 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Byrd,  Va. 

Oumey 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

HoUand 

Stennis 

Curtis 

HolUngs 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTINO— 12 

Bayh 

McCarthy 

Saxbe 

Dodd 

Mundt 

Smith,  m. 

Goldwater 

Murphy 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

BxisseU 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  BYTEID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  it  should  be  noted  at  this 
time  that  there  was  great  concern  among 
the  members  of  the  committee  about 
campus  unrest  In  general,  and  in  partic- 
ular, about  the  recent  trend  of  temporary 
and  early  closings  of  many  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities. 

This  concern  was  expressed  in  both 
the  language  of  the  bill,  and  In  the  re- 
port which  accompanied  the  bill. 

Section  205  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a  loan,  guar- 
antee of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the  salary  of  or  any 
remuneration  whatever  to  any  Individual  ap- 
plying for  admission,  attending,  employed 
by,  teaching  at,  or  doing  research  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  who  has 
engaged  In  conduct  on  or  after  August  1, 


1969,  which  Involves  the  use  of  (or  the  as- 
sistance to  others  m  the  use  of)  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of  property 
under  the  control  oi  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  to  require  or  prevent  the  avaU- 
ablUty  of  certain  curriculum,  or  to  prevent 
the  faculty,  administrative  officials,  or  stu- 
dents In  such  institution  from  engaging  In 
their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies  at  such 
institution. 

Page  11  of  the  committee  report  states 
the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  when- 
ever a  college  or  university  closes  prior  to  the 
completion  of  an  academic  year,  and  fails  to 
provide  instruction  for  a  comparable  num- 
ber of  days  of  the  preceding  academic  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare shaU  reduce  proportionately  amounts 
otherwise  payable  from  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  to  such  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  what  is 
troubling  many  of  our  college  students. 
Those  who  differ  with  Government  policy 
are  clearly  given  the  right  to  disagree  by 
our  Constitution,  and  this  right  must  al- 
ways be  protected.  But,  the  right  to  dis- 
agree does  not  imply  in  any  sense  the 
right  to  destroy  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing; nor,  does  the  right  to  disagree  im- 
ply that  others,  who  hold  different 
political  views,  can  be  prohibited  from 
seeking  the  education  they  desire.  We 
must  make  perfectly  clear  that  there  is 
no  relationship  between  intellectual  free- 
dom on  our  cEimpuses,  and  destruction  in 
the  name  of  dissent. 

Yet,  many  of  our  college  and  univer- 
sity campuses  were  forced  to  close  this 
past  spring  before  the  normal  academic 
year  had  been  completed.  Many  univer- 
sity administrators  were  coerced  into 
yielding  to  the  demands  of  a  handful  of 
radical  demonstrators  bent  on  disrupting 
education  activities  and  on  destroying 
the  educational  system  and  our  repub- 
lican form  of  Government. 

These  radicals  denied  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  students,  in  many  instances  who 
did  not  take  part  In  rebellious  disorders, 
the  opportunity  to  conclude  the  course 
requirements  of  their  schools.  The  Inter- 
ference— through  threats,  disorder,  and 
violence — of  the  Jiormal  conduct  of  our 
universities  is  unacceptable  and  must 
cease. 

No  country  in  the  world  offers  the  ed- 
ucational opportunities  which  the  Ameri- 
can system  provides.  This  bill  alone  will 
provide  close  to  $1  billion  for  higher  ed- 
ucational purposes.  These  funds  wUl  help 
make  the  goal  of  a  college  education  a 
reality  for  thousands  of  Americans. 

The  intent  of  the  committee  regard- 
ing campus  disorders  has  been  made 
clear  both  in  the  committee  report  and 
in  the  language  of  the  bill.  College  and 
university  administrators  are  urged  to 
take  immediate  action  to  assure  that  our 
federally  suiHX>rted  universities  and  col- 
leges will  remain  open  throughout  the 
entire  acadonic  year.  The  pursuance  of 
an  education  by  our  students  ir.  an 
atmosphere  congenial  to  learning  must 
be  assured.  The  rights  of  the  majority  of 
students — students  who  attend  our 
schools  for  the  purposes  of  attaining  an 
education  and  who  reject  the  tjrranny 
of  the  radicals — will  be  sustained. 

The  era  of  lawlessness  and  the  era  of 
subversion  of  the  best  interests  of  edu- 


cation and  the  Nation  must  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

I  believe  in  the  essentiality  of  educa- 
tion. Let  it  be  an  education  in  the  normal 
sense,  and  not  an  education  dominated 
by  revolutionaries  who  advocate  the 
tyranny  of  the  left  or  of  the  right 

SPSCinC  LKASKINO  DIBABXUTIXS 

Mr.  DOMINICJK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  new  program  which 
is  proposed  for  inclusion  in  this  budget. 
Part  G  of  title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vides for  the  initiation  of  a  program  to 
deal  with  specific  learning  disabilities. 
H.R.  16916,  under  "Education  for  the 
Handicapped,"  appropriates  $1  million  in 
startup  funds  for  this  prograni. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering this  program,  even  though  the 
funding  level  Is  considerably  below  the 
$20  million  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  At  least  the  program  can  get 
started  with  $1  million,  and  can  be  in  a 
position  to  use  effectively  larger  appro- 
priations in  subsequent  years. 

The  establishment  of  this  program  as 
a  separate  entity  will  do  more  than  sim- 
ply provide  money  to  get  the  program 
started.  It  will  help  to  establish  national 
visibility  and  focus  on  the  problems  of 
specific  learning  disabilities.  One  of  the 
major  deterrents  to  recognition  and 
treatment  of  specific  learning  disabilities 
has  been  the  invisible  nature  of  these 
handicaps. 

In  the  past  4  or  5  years  there  has  been 
a  major  breakthrough  in  discovering 
both  the  existence  and  nature  of  these 
invisible  handicaps  which  plague  thou- 
sands of  our  schoolchildren,  seriously 
impairing  their  ability  to  read,  write, 
calculate,  or  perform  other  basic  skills. 

It  is  of  major  significance  that  the 
Senate  recognize  the  need  for  national 
attention,  research,  and  training  in  the 
area  of  specific  learning  disabilities.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  program  will  more 
than  pay  for  itself  by  opoaing  the  door 
to  restoration  of  the  educational  and  oc- 
cupational birthright  of  many  cliildren 
who  might  otherwise  become  a  liability 
of  society. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral Senators  have  been  asking  whether 
there  are  going  to  be  any  more  roUcalls 
tonight,  or  additional  amendments.  We 
have  a  list  here  of  eight  or  10  proposed 
amendments,  most  of  which  will  add  spe- 
cific amounts  to  certain  programs  in  the 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  proposers  of 
these  amendments  bring  them  up  now, 
and  if  they  do  not,  I  am  going  to  ask  for 
third  reading. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  d^  an  amendment  in  b^alf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Muiphy, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Harris,  and  of  Mr.  Yarborough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Preslder  t,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment,  while 
I  address  myself  to  the  majori^  leader? 

Mr.  MONDAliE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  we  not  have  a 
limitation  of  debate  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  te  delight- 
ed? Would  10  minutes  be  enough? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  is  a  :omposite 
of  four  amendments,  all  direced  at  the 
section  on  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  Ten  minutes  is  fi4e  by  me, 
but  I  would  ask 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  kf  ow  which 
amendment  this  is. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  ask  Senator 
Cranston  and  Senator  KENNEufy  whether 
they  feel  more  time  is  needed 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.   Will   th^  Senator 
explain  so  everyone  can  hear 
his  amendment  does?  The  a4aendment 
has  not  been  printed. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware 
President,  may  we  have  the  afiendment 
read? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  withdraw  my  reque^  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  cle^k  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2.  line  22,  strike  out 
000) "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
000)". 

On   page   2.   lines  22   and   23 

and   Insert   in   lieu   tbereol 


Mr. 


dispensed 
The  clerk 


($140,393.- 
($150393,- 

strlke  out 


"($29,750,000)  • 
"($33,750,000)" 

On  page  3.  lines  2  and  3,  strlk^  out  "($1.- 
873,168,000)"  and  Insert  in  ll^u  thereof 
"($1,898,168,000)". 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  adds  $2£  million  to 
a  number  of  titles  and  programs  within 
the  elementary  and  secondary;  education 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  agree  to  a  20-minute 
limitation;  10  minutes  to  a  slide? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  need  more  than  15  m  mutes,  but 
to  be  safe,  I  will  eisk  for  15  ciinutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  riglit,  a  half 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Ndniesota  and 

the  manager  of  the  bill^ 1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. I 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  adds  $2$  million  to 
the  elementary  and  secondarj^  education 
section,  appearing  on  page  2     i 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  so  we  can  hear  tpe  Senator 
explain  his  amendment?       J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  I 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  $25  m^llon  would 
be  added  to  the  elementary  atid  second- 
ary education  section,  appearing  on  pstge 
2  and  the  top  of  page  3  of  the|  committee 
bill.  I 

It  is  a  composite  of  several  cunend- 
ments.  originally  introduced  fts  separate 
amendments,  but  combined  in  order  that 
we  might  request  only  one  chimge  in  the 
total  appropriations  figure  fitr  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
The  first  portion  is  a  $10  mill  on  amend- 


ment, originally  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  which 
would  add  $5.5  million  for  the  supple- 
mental services  centers  and  $4.5  million 
for  guidance  counseling  and  testing.  He 
will  shortly  describe  those  sections  more 
fuUy. 

The  next  is  a  $5  million  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy),  and  me,  to  bring  the  dropout 
prevention  up  to  the  administration  re- 
quest of  $15  million. 

The  third  section  Is  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Murphy  to  add  $5  million  to 
the  bilingual  education  program,  and 
this  was  joined  by  the  Senators  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough  and  Mr. 
Tower). 

The  last  $5  million  item  is  an  amend- 
ment prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  which 
would  add  $4  million  to  one  new  part  C 
of  title  V,  authorizing  planning  and  eval- 
uation grants  to  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  adding  another  $1 
million  to  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram, directed  toward  the  new  section 
706  dealing  with  such  programs  for  In- 
dian reservation  schools. 

Together,  those  items  add  up  to  $25 
million. 

I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  to  explain  his 
part  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  commend  him  for  his  con- 
cern over  Federal  support  of  guidance 
counseling  and  testing  services,  which  are 
involved  in  this  tunendment.  I  share  his 
concern,  and  for  that  reason  have  Joined 
him  and  other  Senators  in  sponsoring 
this  amendment,  which  provides  addi- 
tional funds  for  title  in  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  is  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  portion  of  the 
amendment  providing  the  additional 
funds  for  title  m  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Senator  Bayh, 
who  Is  unable  to  be  here  tonight,  asked 
me  to  include  in  the  Record  his  remarks 
justifying  the  need  for  these  additional 
funds.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Senator  Bayh's  remarks  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

APPSOPtlATIONS  FOR  ESEA  TiTlJI  m 
Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  President,  many  educational 
programs  overlooked  by  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body,  have  been  suitably  funded 
in  the  Senate  version  of  HJl.  16916.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  there  is  one  area  In 
this  bill — Title  in  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act — which  deserves 
pkartlcular  attention  and  the  amendment 
which  tias  been  proposed  would  increase  the 
appropriations  for  this  title  from  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  recommended 
level  of  $140393,000  to  $150,393,000. 

President  Nixon  signed  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1969,  Into  law  on  AprU  13.  1970.  This  legisla- 
tion had  been  deliberated  by  (ingress  for 
over  a  year  and  the  President's  signature 
concluded  the  efforts  of  Congress  on  this 
monumental  and  historic  piece  of  legislation. 
In  this  legislation.  Congress  consolidated  into 
one  TlUe,  TlUe  m,  two  programs  previously 


funded  separately  in  other  public  laws.  The 
two  programs  were : 

1.  Title  m  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966 — Supplementary  Edu- 
cational Services  and  Centers. 

2.  Title  V-A  of  National  IJefense  Education 
Act  of  1958 — Guidance,  Covmsellng,  and 
Testing. 

Congress  extended  the  authorization  of 
Title  III,  as  weU  as  most  of  the  entire  Act, 
three  fiscal  years  or  throvigh  FY  1973.  Con- 
gress further  provided  In  Title  III  that  the 
purposes  of  each  program,  as  previously  con- 
tained in  the  two  former  public  laws,  re- 
mained Intact  In  the  new  Title  III.  In  a  fur- 
ther provision  Congress  authorized  $650,- 
000.000  for  FY  1971,  $575,000,000  for  FY  1972, 
and  $605,000,000  for  FY  1973  for  Title  m. 

The  first  program  contained  In  the  new 
consolidated  Title  in — Supplemental  Educa- 
tional Services  and  Centers — has  benefited 
more  than  11  mUllon  children  in  over  21,000 
public  school  districts  and  2,000  non-profit 
private  schools  since  its  beginning  In  1965. 
The  projects  aided  by  this  program  have 
helped  the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped, 
the  potential  dropout,  and  talented  and 
gifted  chUdren  in  schools  throughout  the 
nation. 

While  the  number  of  children  served  by 
this  program  has  increased,  appropriations 
have  generally  decreased  in  recent  years.  The 
appropriations  for  year  1968  amounted  to 
» 187 .876. 000  when  the  program  serviced  10 
mUllon  children.  In  fiscal  1969.  when  the  pro- 
gram serviced  11,400,000  children,  the  appro- 
priations were  $164,876,000.  For  fiscal  1970, 
$130,843,000  was  appropriated.  For  fiscal 
1971,  the  Committee  has  recommended  a 
total  appropriation  of  $140,393,000.  However, 
of  this  amount,  the  Committee  indicated 
that  It  expects  "that  $20,000,000  will  be 
available  for  support  of  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing."  Thus,  the  recommended  total 
appropriation  for  what  was  Title  in  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  $120,393,000. 

We  would  hope  that  $5.5  million  of  the 
$10  mlUion  which  this  amendment  would  add 
to  the  appropriation  for  ESEA  Title  in  would 
be  used  by  the  States  for  supplemental  edu- 
cational services  and  centers. 

The  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  pro- 
gram, also  included  In  Title  UI  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1969,  Is  another  worthwhile  and 
expanding  program.  Again,  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  program  have  decreased  over 
the  years.  For  fiscal  year  1968,  appropria- 
tions amounted  to  $245  mlUion.  For  fiscal 
1969.  this  was  reduced  to  $17  million  and,  m 
fiscal  year  1970,  the  amount  was  reduced 
again  to  $14.45  mUllon. 

Despite  this  reduction  In  funding,  the 
program  can  be  credited  with  a  number  of 
major  achievements. 

For  example,  the  number  of  counselors 
providing  guidance  and  counseling  services 
to  public  school  children  and  youth  has  In- 
creased sharply.  In  1958,  there  were  13,000 
full-time  coimselors  for  secondary  schools 
with  a  ratio  of  1 :960.  Ten  years  later  In  1968 
there  were  36.000  full-time  secondary  school 
counselors  with  a  ratio  of  1 :450. 

Moreover,  support  for  guidance  and  coun- 
seling programs  has  been  markedly  Improved. 
Financial  support  of  these  programs,  con- 
sidering local  and  state  support.  Is  more 
than  27  times  greater  than  when  federal 
assistance  began.  And,  as  a  result,  the  fed- 
eral share  of  support  has  decreased  from 
44.5%  m  1958  to  less  than  8.4%  currently. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  "seed  money" 
effect  In  this  program. 

The  program  has  also  resulted  In  the  pro- 
vision of  more  tests  and  testing  programs  to 
identify  Interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities: 
9  million  of  the  46  million  tests  provided 
students  in  1966-67  came  from  this  program 
(400,000  of  this  number  to  non-public  school 
students) . 
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Finally,  the  program  has  had  a  number  of 
other  benefits.  Minimal  and  recommended 
standards  for  guidance  programs  have  In- 
creased; qualifications  for  State  Supervisor* 
of  Guidance.  Counseling  and  Testing  have 
t)een  strengthened;  certification  require- 
ments for  counaelors  have  Improved,  and 
increased  attention  has  been  given  to  coun- 
seling youth  In  rural  areas  and  the  Inner 
dty. 

These  significant  achievements  and  im- 
provements are  not  sulBclent.  however.  There 
are  many  Important  and  serious  needs  which 
must  be  fulfilled.  Allow  me  to  mention  just 
a  few: 

Counselor-student  ratios  are  too  high,  es- 
pecially In  elementary  schools  where  the 
ratio  Is  1:9,600  considering  all  schools. 

In  1976,  the  secondary  schools  will  need 
33,850  more  counselors  than  they  now  have 
but  will  be  able  to  find  only  %  this  number; 
the  elementary  schools  will  need  27,905  more 
counselors  but  only  y^  will  be  found.  These 
fig^uree  are  not  based  on  school  populations 
but  are  practical  estimates  based  on  condi- 
tions within  the  States.  Stated  another  way, 
only  57%  of  the  counselor  need  In  1975  will 
be  met. 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  more  training 
programs  for  counselors  (for  ghetto,  Appala- 
chian and  other  spieclallzed  areas) ;  for  train- 
ing programs  for  paraprofesslonals  to  fill 
the  counselor  gap;  for  in-service  training  and 
supervision  of  existent  counselors;  and  for 
broadened  experiences  in  career  development 
concepts,  new  technology,  group  work,  and 
human  relations  training. 

Moreover,  counselors  need  more  training, 
practical  experience  and  Information  In  re- 
directing children  and  youth  to  specialty- 
oriented  technical  and  vocational  areas. 

Guidance  and  personnel  services  are  In 
\irgent  need  of  expansion.  Guidance  services, 
because  of  limited  funding  even  though  ex- 
pressly authorized  In  1964  for  Junior  colleges 
and  technical  Institutes,  have  not  been  im- 
plemented sufficiently. 

Finally,  more  p>arent  programs  are  needed 
to  lessen  the  generation  gap,  to  increase  the 
understanding  of  the  parents  as  to  the  role 
of  the  school  In  imparting  Information  and 
discussing  controversial  subjects. 

It  is  clear  that  there  Is  good  reason  to  in- 
crease the  giUdance,  counseling  and  testing 
program.  Our  amendment  for  an  additional 
$10  mUllon.  $4.5  million  of  which  we  hope 
would  be  made  available  for  guidance,  coun- 
seling, and  testing,  represents  a  very  modest 
Increase  in  funding. 

Section  309(b)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Amendments  of  1969 
provides  that  each  State  submitting  a  plan 
under  new  Title  ni  must  assxire  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  that  it  will  expend  for 
guidance,  counseling,  and  testing,  an  amount 
equal  to  50%  of  the  amount  expended  by 
that  State  for  that  purpose  In  fiscal  1970 
from  federal  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
former  Title  V-A  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  For  fiscal  1970,  the  (Commis- 
sioner has  allocated  to  all  States  under  for- 
mer Title  V-A  of  the  NDEA,  approximately 
$14  million.  Thus,  when  the  States  submit 
their  plans  under  new  Title  ni  for  fiscal  1971, 
they  must  request  approximately  $7  million 
for  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation that  If  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion for  Title  m  is  accepted,  they  will  view 
the  $20  million  dollars  recommended  by  the 
Committee  for  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing  aa  including  the  $7  million  dollars 
mandated  by  the  Act. 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  hope  that  $4.5  mil- 
lion of  the  $10  million  added  by  our  amend- 
ment would  be  allocated  to  guidance,  coun- 
seling, and  testing.  Thus,  the  amendment, 
when  taken  In  conjunction  with  the  addi- 
tional funds  recommended  by  the  Committee, 
would  add  only  $17.5  million  to  the  $7  mil- 
lion mandated  by  Title  m  of  the  Elementary 


and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1969. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  if  accepted, 
would,  we  hope,  make  available  a  total  of 
$24.6  million  for  guidance,  counseling  and 
testing — an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amount  appropriated  in  FY  1968 — and  a  to- 
tal of  $125,893,000  for  Supplementary  Serv- 
ices and  Centers.  The  total  amount  of  $150,- 
393,000  represents  approximately  29%  of  the 
authorization  for  this  consoUdated  title.  I 
certainly  believe  that  this  level  of  funding 
Is  Justified. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  recently  reviewed 
the  impact  of  the  former  National  De- 
fense Education  Act — title  V-A  in  Cali- 
fornia. A  1969  Office  of  Education  report 
indicates  that  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  have  increased  substantially  in 
quEUitity  and  quality  in  California  in  the 
last  few  years.  This  increase  is  due  In 
considerable  part  to  the  "seed  money" 
effect  of  former  NDEA  C-A.  For  example, 
in  fiscal  1959  California  expended  no 
funds  under  NDEA  V-A  from  State  or 
local  sources.  In  the  same  year,  Cali- 
fornia's share  of  NDEA  V-A  funds  was 
$322,601.00.  By  contrast,  in  fiscal  1967 
expenditures  of  State  funds  under  NDEA 
V-A  totaled  $58,439.00  and  $34.6  million 
from  local  sources,  even  though  Califor- 
nia's share  of  NDEIA  V-A  funds  rose  only 
to  $2.2  million.  In  the  same  period,  the 
number  of  full-time  public  secondary 
school  counselors  rose  from  2,21 1  to  4,032. 

Former  NDEA  V-A  was  recently  con- 
solidated with  ESEA  rn  imder  Public 
Law  91-230,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1969.  Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
91-230,  grants  for  the  consolidated  pro- 
grams are  to  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  pursuant  to  approved 
State  plans.  To  assure  continuing  Fed- 
eral support  for  former  NDEA  V-A,  sec- 
tion 309(b)  of  the  Public  Law  91-230 
provides  that  these  State  plans  must  in- 
clude for  guidance,  testing,  and  counsel- 
ing an  amoimt  at  least  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  amount  which  the  State  re- 
ceived under  NDEA  V-A  in  fiscal  1970. 
Since  the  fiscal  1970  appropriation  for 
NDEA  V-A  was  $14,450,000.00,  the 
minimum  amount  which  must  be  In- 
cluded in  all  State  plans  for  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  services  in  fiscal 
1971  would  be  $7.25  million. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  recommended  $20  for  these  services. 
I  would  hope  that  of  the  $10  million  we 
are  proposing  for  ESEA  m,  the  States 
would  use  $4 'a  million  of  this  amount  for 
inclusion  in  their  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  components  of  their  State 
plans.  Such  an  cdlocation  would  bring  the 
funds  for  these  services  to  the  level  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  1968  or  $24.5  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  testing  practices  of  some 
California  school  districts.  Some  school 
districts  administer  placement  tests  in 
English  to  children  whose  native  lan- 
guage is  not  English.  The  result  is  that 
these  children  are  frequently,  and  im- 
f airly,  placed  in  classes  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  In  some  instances,  these  chil- 
dren have  been  retested  in  their  native 
languages.  The  retesting  results  have 
been  dramatic.  They  indicate  that  these 
children  possess  the  same  potential  as 
their  Engli6h-«)eaking  peers  and  that  the 


earlier  low  test  scores  can  be  attributed 
entirely  to  their  inability  to  understand 

English.  

I  have  been  advised  by  HEW  that  new 
title  VI  guidelines  recently  promulgated 
prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
testing  programs  which  are  discrimina- 
tory. One  new  guideline  states  as  follows : 

(2)  School  districts  miist  not  assign  na- 
tional orlgln-nUnorlty  group  students  to 
classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  on  basis 
of  criteria  which  essentially  measure  at  eval- 
uate English  language  skills. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  new  guidelines  will 
eliminate  the  unfair  testing  practices 
which  I  have  described. 

This  leads  me,  Mr.  President,  to  an- 
other aspect  of  the  consolidated  amend- 
ment which  we  are  considering.  Included 
in  the  $25  million  provided  by  this 
amendment  is  $5  million  for  title  VII 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  Title  VI  established  a  bilin- 
gual education  program  designed  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  children 
3  to  18  years  of  age  who  have  limited 
English-speaking  ability  and  who  come 
from  environments  where  the  dominiuit 
languEige  is  other  than  English.  As  was 
stated  in  the  Senate  report  accompany- 
ing H Jl,  514,  the  concern  is  for  children 
in  this  target  group  to  develop  greater 
competence  in  English,  to  become  more 
proficient  in  the  use  of  two  languages, 
and  to  profit  from  increased  educational 
opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  represent  a  State  with 
one  of  the  largest  Spanish-speaking  pop- 
ulations. California  is  also  the  home  of 
numerous  Orientals  and  Indians.  Many 
children  from  homes  where  E'ngiish  Is  not 
the  dominant  language  do  not  have  a 
sufficient  command  of  English  when  they 
enter  school  to  understand  what  is  re- 
quired of  them.  The  initial  embarrass- 
ment and  alienation  which  these  chil- 
dren feel  is  often  permanent,  as  is  tragi- 
cally evidenced  by  the  incredibly  high 
dropout  rate  of  these  children.  This  loss 
is  incalculable.  It  is  therefore  imperative 
that  we  fimd  title  vn  to  the  maximum 
practical  level. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  who  will  discuss  briOOy 
the  bilingual  education  aspects. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
supiwrt  for  this  amendment,  adding  $5 
million  to  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  bilingual 
education  legislation,  I  have  a  strong  in- 
terest in  seeing  that  this  program  re- 
ceives sufficient  funds  to  operate  effec- 
tively. Each  year  since  this  legislation 
was  eaajctsd  I  have  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  urg- 
ing increased  amounts  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation. The  need  for  a  strong  bilingual 
program  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

Spsmish-speaking  Americans  have  a 
higher  dropout  rate  and  drop  out  from 
school  earlier  than  any  other  minority 
group.  We  have  learned  that  many  non- 
EngUsh-speaking  students  join  the  ranks 
of  the  school  dropouts  simply  because  the 
language  barrier  becomes  insurmoimt- 
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able.  Statistics  show  that  schcbl  enroU- 
ment  of  Spanish-speaking  Americans 
drops  significantly  beginning  with  the 
14-to-15-age  group,  at  which  time  only 
88  percent  of  the  Spanish-speiJting  eli- 
grlble  population  Is  in  school,  compared 
to  94.3  percent  of  the  total  population. 

Spanish-speaking  persons  14  years  and 
over  in  the  Southwest  average'  3.9  years 
less  schooling  than  the  Anglqs  and  1.8 
years  less  than  the  nonwhite  population. 

Although  Spanish-speaking  Americans 
under  the  age  of  25  constitute  ^5  percent 
of  all  persons  under  25  in  the  flive  South- 
western States,  they  constitute  only  6.2 
percent  of  the  total  college  enrollment. 

These  alarming  statistics  clearly  re- 
flect the  immense  language  bprrlers  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  population.  The 
bilingual  education  progrsun  I  could  be 
highly  successful  in  erasing  the$e  barriers 
and  helping  this  second  largest  minority 
in  the  country  to  become  usefu^  and  con- 
tributing members  of  our  societlr.  But  this 
success  is  largely  dependent  or  our  will- 
ingness to  provide  this  program  with 
adequate  funding. 

Unfortunately,  bilingual  edu(  ;ation  has 
never  received  the  funds  it  needs  and 
deserves.  j 

The  recently  enacted  ESEA  Amend- 
ments of  1970  authorize  $80  qiilUon  for 
bilingual  education  in  fiscal  jear  1971. 
Yet  the  President  has  requested  a  mere 
$21,250,000  for  the  program  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  committee  has  proposed 
$25  million  for  bilingual  eduoitlon.  Mr. 
President,  this  amount  does  not  even 
begin  to  reflect  the  true  need.  jThis  level 
of  funding  will  do  little  to  prevent  most 
non-English-speaking  children  from  fac- 
ing a  lifetime  of  functional  |  illiteracy, 
underemployment,  and  minimal  income 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  tp  mention 
the  history  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act.  which  I  think  has  served  the  great 
interest  of  many  Spanish -speaking 
youngsters  in  this  country  in  the  last  2 
years. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  has  been  most  sym- 
pathetic to  this  program.  Laa  year,  he 
increased  the  appropriation  above  the 
budget  request,  and  this  year  h^  has  done 
the  same,  increasing  it  from  $21.5  million 
to  $25  million.  But  because  or  the  great 
need  for  this  type  of  program,  and  be- 
cause of  the  great  service  it  hai  rendered, 
HEW  reports  that  there  is  a  need  for 
more  funding  for  this  program,  because 
the  present  funding  at  the  rate  of  $25 
million  a  year  is  not  even  adequate  to 
service  the  applications  that  a^e  pending 
before  HEW. 

I  am  informed  by  the  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  |and  Wel- 
fare that  a  total  of  56  bilingual  proposals 
will  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1970— -48  have 
already  been  funded,  and  an  additional 
eight  will  receive  money  this  week.  These 
56  projects  wlU  exhaust  all  fui^ds  appro- 
priated for  bilingual  education  in  this 
year.  | 

Because  of  the  money  shortage,  the 
blllngxial  education  program  officials 
asked  that  the  State  departments  of  ed- 
ucation be  highly  selective  about  send- 
ing in  proposals  this  year  and  that  they 
keep  the  number  down  to  a  tare  mini- 


mum. Thus,  for  example,  although  the 
State  of  Texas  had  planned  to  submit 
300  applications,  they  sent  only  44  fol- 
lowing this  request.  A  total  of  195  ap- 
plications were  received  after  the  vari- 
ous education  departments  throughout 
the  Nation  weeded  out  all  but  those 
which  they  felt  to  be  of  critical  im- 
portance. But  enough  money  was  avail- 
able to  fund  only  56  of  these  projects. 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  what 
biUngual  education  is  and  what  it  means 
to  the  youngsters. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia mentioned  the  dropout  rate.  We 
have  a  large  Spanish-speaking  popula- 
ticHi  in  the  five  Southwestern  States.  The 
dropout  rate  among  this  population  is 
higher  than  that  affecting  the  other 
segments  of  our  population  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  reason  is  this : 

When  they  start  in  school  with  an 
English  language  deficiency,  they  lag  be- 
hind in  the  class.  They  get  discouraged. 
They  feel  isolated.  E^ventually,  they  drop 
out  from  school.  That  is  what  causes  the 
high  dropout  rate  among  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population  in  this  country.  Be- 
cause of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  we 
have  started  projects  in  which  we  take 
these  cliildren  at  the  age  of  5,  before 
they  start  kindergarten,  and  we  bring 
them  into  the  school,  and  there  they 
learn  to  speak  and  to  read  their  own 
Spanish  language.  They  become  proud 
of  it;  they  are  imbued  with  pride  about 
their  heritage;  and  simultaneously  they 
are  taught  to  read  to  speak  the  English 
langiiage,  so  that  when  they  start  in  the 
first  grade  they  start  as  equals  with  other 
children. 

Educators  now  praise  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram. They  feel  that  this  beginning  for 
these  children  is  going  to  bring  them  up 
to  par  with  the  other  children  in  the 
school  and  that  the  dropout  rate  will  re- 
cede, and  these  children  will  become  part 
of  the  mainstream  in  the  educational 
process. 

I  wish  to  say,  by  way  of  commenda- 
tion, that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  has  indeed  been  most  help- 
ful and  sympathetic  to  this  program. 
Five  million  dollars,  which  is  requested 
under  this  amendment,  is  fine,  but  it  will 
not  be  adequate.  It  will  not  come  close  tib 
servicing  the  actual  needs  that  exist  to 
bring  these  deprived  children  Into  the 
mainstream  of  education  in  the  United 
States. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
look  with  sympathy  and  approve  this  $5 
million  increase  for  bilingual  education. 

The  bilingual  education  oCBce  estimates 
that  of  the  remaining  139  unfunded  pro- 
posals, half  of  these  would  have  been 
fimded  had  the  money  been  available. 
These  will  have  to  be  resubmitted  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

The  bilingual  education  annual  report 
submitted  to  Congress  in  January  of  this 
year  states  than  an  appropriation  of  $400 
million  would  be  required  in  order  to 
meet  all  the  needs.  This  estimate  is  based 
on  present  costs  and  takes  into  consider- 
ation the  critical  need  for  teacher 
training. 

Quite  obviously,  the  $25  million  passed 
by  the  House  and  reported  from  the 
Senate  committee  Is  entirely  inadequate. 


Besides  the  unmet  needs  cited  above,  a 
new  element  has  only  recently  been 
added,  making  the  need  for  increased 
funds  even  more  crucial.  On  May  25. 
1970,  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Robert  Finch  noti- 
fied over  1,000  school  districts  with  5  per- 
cent or  more  non-English-speaking  stu- 
dents that  they  must  set  up  special  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  the  language  barriers. 
This  policy  statement  would  serve  to  end 
discrimination  against  national  origin 
minorities  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  title  prohibits 
the  lise  of  Federal  funds  for  programs 
that  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

Those  school  districts,  containing  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  Spanish-surnamed, 
Chinese,  and  other  national  origin  mi- 
norities are  now  required  to  take  positive 
steps  to  close  the  language  gap. 

In  the  past,  however,  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation program  has  never  funded  pro- 
posals for  school  districts  containing  less 
than  20  percent  children  who  do  not 
speak  English  at  home.  This  new  policy 
statement,  requiring  funds  for  districts 
with  5  percent  or  more  non-English- 
speaking  students,  would  place  an  even 
greater  stress  on  this  already  underfund- 
ed program.  If  we  are  even  to  begin  to 
carry  out  this  new  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  policy  designed 
to  end  discrimination  against  the  Span- 
ish-speaking and  other  national  origin 
minorities — and  I  believe  we  must — it  is 
essential  that  we  appropriate  more  funds 
for  bilingual  education. 

For  the  reasons  cited  above  I  am 
strongly  in  support  of  the  amendment 
adding  $5  million  to  those  funds  appro- 
priated for  bilingual  education,  bringing 
the  total  to  $30  million  in  fiscal  year 
1971. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
Join  in  this  effort  to  raise  the  funding 
level  for  this  Immensely  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment  to  add  $25 
million  to  the  appropriations  for  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
I  urge  its  passage. 

The  $25  mllUon  represents  a  combina- 
tion and  compromise  of  several  individual 
proposals  for  additions  to  ESEA,  and  I 
think  that  we  should  be  very  clear  on 
this  legislative  history  so  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  will  know  exactly 
how  we  intend  it  to  be  allocated. 

The  breakdown  is  as  follows:  First,  $10 
million  for  title  m.  of  which  $5.5  million 
is  for  supplementary  centers  and  services, 
and  $4.5  million  for  guidance  and  coun- 
seling. Second,  S4  million  is  for  the  new 
part  C  of  title  V.  authorizing  grants  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  for 
planning  and  evaluation.  Third,  $6  mil- 
lion for  bilingual  education,  of  which  $1 
million  is  specifically  for  the  new  section 
706.  authorizing  additional  programs  for 
schools  on  Indian  reservations.  Fourth, 
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$5  million  for  title  Vm  dropout  preven- 
tion. 

These  are  all  important  programs,  and 
I  feel  that  passage  of  the  amendment 
would  be  a  substantial  gain  in  trjring  to 
bring  quality  education  to  every  Ameri- 
can youth. 

When  we  consider  that  title  in  was 
cut  back  by  $34  million  in  this  last  fis- 
cal year,  the  additions  are  simply  a  par- 
tial step  toward  restoring  the  level  of 
funding  in  earlier  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  $4  million  allocated  to 
comprehensive  planning  and  evaluation. 
For  I  am  the  author  of  the  amendment 
which  Congress  added  to  ESEA  earlier 
this  yesu"  authorizing  $10  million  in 
grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  for  comprehensive  planning 
and  evaluation. 

With  annual  expenditures  by  local 
school  districts  now  exceeding  $35  bil- 
lion, some  solid  long-range  planning  is 
essential.  But  administrators  and  edu- 
cators have  pointed  out  time  and  again 
that  with  the  day-to-day  pressures  and 
immediate  demands  on  the  school  budg- 
ets, such  planning  and  evaluation  .sim- 
ply is  not  occurring  at  present. 

Congress  is  about  to  pass  close  to  $1.9 
billion  for  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation. If  that  money  is  to  be  effectively 
used,  we  must  give  every  assistance  to 
develop  careful,  overall  planning  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

The  $29.75  million  already  is  contained 
In  the  bill  for  title  V— but  that  figure 
j;  was  arrived  at  before  Congress  passed 

=3  the  new  part  C,  as  well  as  a  new  part 

^  B   for   assistance   to   local   educational 

agencies.  I  would  assume  that  HEW  will 
allocate  the  $29.75  million  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  new  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  feel  that  the  $6 
million  addition  to  bilingual  education 
Is  critical. 

In  the  Southwest,  the  median  educa- 
tional level  for  Anglos  is  12.1.  But  for 
Mexican- Americans  it  drops  to  7.1,  a  gap 
of  5  years.  In  my  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, where  an  estimated  7,800 
Puerto  Rican  children  live  in  Boston, 
fewer  than  half  were  enrolled  in  school 
a  year  ago. 

This  year  the  Office  of  Education  has 
received  195  new  proposals — but  it  has 
been  able  to  fimd  only  54.  Troxa  Massa- 
chusetts alone,  12  school  districts  made 
applications  for  new  programs — but  only 
one  could  be  funded. 

In  addition,  the  problems  of  bilingual 
education  in  Indian  schools  are  severe. 
Earlier  this  week,  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  add  money  to  title  VU 
specifically  for  Indian  schools.  The 
amendment  presently  before  us  would 
earmark  $1  million — to  be  added  to  the 
amoimts  that  would  otherwise  go  to  In- 
dian schools  imder  the  regular  title  vn 
appropriation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Education  last  year, 
I  was  appalled  at  what  we  have 
discovered : 

Indism  dropout  rates  are  twice  the  na- 
tional average  In  both  public  and  Fed- 
eral schools; 

Some  school  districts  have  dropout 
rates  approaching  100  percent; 

The    achievement    levels    of    Indlsm 


children  are  2  to  3  years  below  those  of 
white  students. 

Mr.   President,   approximately    $700,- 

000  to  $800,000  are  presently  going  to 
Indian-related  projects  and  programs 
under  title  vn.  This  amendment  would 
provide  an  additional  $1  million  on  top 
of  that.  The  amount  is  Insufficient,  but 
it  is  a  start. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  add  $5 
million  to  the  title  vni  dropout  program. 

Every  school  dropout  is  a  potential 
tragedy — for  the  individual  and  for  the 
society  which  failed  him.  I  have  seen 
estimates  that  1  out  of  3  fifth-graders 
today  will  drop  out  before  completing 
high  school.  And  the  dropout  rate  is 
going  up. 

So  I  support  an  Increase,  and  I  hope 
that  It  will  be  used  for  a  broad  range  of 
new  approaches  to  attack  this  critical 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  every  one  of  these  In- 
creases is  urgently  needed.  The  progrtuns 
are  sound.  The  needs  are  substantial.  The 
potential  returns  from  our  Federal  effort 
are  great. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNXrsON.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  are  five  in  a  group? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Pour. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  With  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, that  would  be  five. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  That  is  Included 
In  the  four. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  spread  over 
a  great  number  of  programs,  particularly 
In  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  It  is  hard  to  eval- 
Tiate  just  how  much  money  we  can  ade- 
quately spend  In  some  of  these  places, 
although  we  know  that  In  the  bilingual 
education,  for  Instance — maybe  we 
should  have  more.  Some  people  say  we 
should  have  less. 

It  Is  hard  to  pick  an  absolute  figure 
out  of  here.  But  I  know  that  the  com- 
mittee was  almost  amtuied — I  never 
realized  it,  I  am  frank  about  it — as  to 
how  many  youngsters  there  were  who 
needed  bilingual  education  In  this  coun- 
try. The  number  runs  over  5  million. 

1  think  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  would  be  glad  to  ac- 
cept that  part  of  the  amendment,  but  the 
Senator  has  sort  of  got  us  up  against  it 
on  the  dropouts  and  the  giildance  and 
the  coimseling. 

The  House  put  more  money  into  the 
bill  over  the  budget  and  we  put  more  In 
than  the  House  on  guidance  and  coun- 
seling. I  know  those  additions  are  Justi- 
fied. There  Is  only  one  counselor  for 
1,000  high  school  students  smA  the  ratio 
for  the  primary  grades  Is  deplorable.  It 
should  be  one  for  every  200  or  300  pri- 
mary students  to  do  the  right  kind  of 
Job. 

We  cannot  separate  the  consequences 
of  dropouts  from  the  guidance  and  coun- 
seling programs  that  are  available.  They 
go  together.  So  we  added  $2  million  over 
the  House  for  the  dropout  program  and 
put  more  in  the  guidance  and  counseling 
program. 

The  amendment  is  reasonable  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  proix)ses, 
but  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I  are  in  a  little  bit  of  a  quandary  as  to 


where  the  emphasis  should  be  placed. 
They  are  hard  to  separate.  If  not  Im- 
possible. We  heard  some  excellent  testi- 
mony on  this  and,  we  would  be  willing 
to  accept  that  part  of  the  amendment 
if  the  Senator  from  New  EUmipshire  will 
agree. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Before  the  Senator 
leaves  that,  let  me  say  that  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  take  this  amendment  to  con- 
ference. But  we  doubled  the  amount  for 
the  dropout  program  over  1970.  We  add- 
ed $2  million  on  the  dropouts  and  then 
we  added  $3  million  on  the  guidance  and 
counseling,  for  a  total  of  $5  million,  and 
that  is  over  the  budget  of  the  House.  I 
want  to  make  that  clear.  But  these  are 
wortiiy  amendments.  If  we  can  get  away 
with  it  and  not  run  into  trouble,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  that  we 
should  take  them  to  conference. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  be  Included  In  this  amendment. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  Recou}  that  I 
am  willing  to  talk  with  the  House  about 
this  question,  because  it  is  a  small 
amount  compared  to  the  total  in  the 
bill,  but  I  do  not  view  with  too  much 
enthusiasm  these  evaluation  and  plan- 
ning things,  programs  down  in  the  De- 
partment. All  they  do  down  there  is  ap- 
point a  committee  on  a  commission  to 
study  and  evsJuate  the  obvious,  at  the 
same  time,  they  tell  the  students,  and 
teachers,  and  educators — stand  aside  and 
wait  until  we  complete  our  study.  We 
have  a  whole  warehouse  full  of  studies 
down  here. 

We  will  have  to  spend  more  money  to 
build  another  warehouse  for  studies  and 
reports.  They  should  go  about  their  busi- 
ness. Everyone  is  planning,  evaluating, 
studying,  and  appointing  commissions. 
There  is  some  merit  to  this  proposal, 
however,  in  that  this  would  allow  the 
States  to  do  their  own  evaluating  rather 
than  down  at  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and,  therefore, 
we  accept  that  amendment  with  that 
reservation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bifr. 
Bbnhbtt).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESJDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Lecislattve  Clerk.  On 
page  11,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  313.  No  part  of  tbe  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid,  as  part  of  a 
grant,  loan,  or  other  financial  assLstanoe  to 
any  Institution  of  higher  education  'which 
Is  closed  or  classes  suspended  at  any  time 
during  the  regular  academic  year  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  students  or  faculty  to 
engage  In  nonacademlc  political  activities 
other  than  voting. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  wish  to  usiup 
the  prerogatives  of  the  leadersliip  here, 
but  how  does  the  Senator  feel  about  a 
limitation  of  time  on  his  amendment? 
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Mr.  GURNEY.  That  will  be  i>erfectly 
all  right  with  me.  Half  an  hour,  15  min- 
utes to  either  side?  That  would  be  simple. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent — the  Senatijr  from 
New  Hampshire  and  I  ask  that  jjolntly— 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena  »r  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Ourney)  have  a  tiine  limi- 
tation on  It  of  30  minutes,  with  15  min- 
utes to  a  side,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  frcm  Flor- 
ida <Mr.  Gurnet)  and  the  Sena\or  from 
Waishington.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( J  Ir.  Ben- 
NiTT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  plain  enough.  What  It 
does  is  to  prevent  any  of  the  moneys  In 
thl3  bill  from  going  to  colleges  or  uni- 
versities that  suspend  their  clksses  or 
close  down  their  institutions  during  the 
regular  academic  session  for  ttie  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  politics. 

Following  the  Kent  State  incl<  ent  and 
the  Cambodian  uproar,  we  saw  a  great 
amount  of  politicsLl  activity  froi^  college 
campuses.  Everyone  here  I  know  had 
visits  from  students  Interested  especially 
in  the  war  issue,  and  they  siarted  a 
movement  which  has  rapidly  d;veloped 
Into  another  kind  of  thnist;  niimely,  a 
plan  to  engage  in  heavy  political  ac- 
tivity this  fall. 

Some  very  interesting  articles  have 
been  written  on  the  subject.  One  was 
published  in  yesterday's  Waihington 
Evening  Star  about  the  whole  m<  ivement. 
I  will  read  a  few  phrases  from  it.  It 
speaks  of  scores  of  such  groups  now 
engaging  or  planning  political  activity, 
and  I  read: 

Another  survey  by  the  New 
Movement  Indicates  that  17  collies 
a  total  enrollment  ol  100,000  ha^e 
to  a  faU  recess  allowing  students  lo 
Ipate  In  politics.  American  tJnlverslty 
City  College  of  New  York,  Cornell, 
ford.  HolUns,  MIT,  Oberlln.  Prince^n 
sar  and  the  University  of 
among  the  17.  Eleven 
Notre  Dame.  University  of  Chicago.  Clark, 
Duke.  Johns  Hopklna,  Michigan  SUkte,  Syra- 
cuse, Wellesley.  Columbia  and  Saah  Law- 
rence— are  expected  to  announce  sich  a  re- 
cess in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  so  the  problem  is  there. 
It  shows  what  Is  intended.  It  poses  a 
great  many  serious  questions  wh  ich  have 
been  the  subject  of  speculation  in  many 
news  comments  in  recent  days.  I  wish  I 
had  time — the  hour  is  late  and  I 
to  go  into  them  at  some  lengti.  Many 
editorials  have  been  written.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  articles  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  not  too 
I  will  not  read  it  all.  just  cite 
the  questions  raised  by  this 
political  activity: 

Are  private  colleges  and  universities  that 
appear  to  lend  support  to  political 
risking  challenges  to  their  vital  t^x-exempt 
status? 

When  campus  authorltieB  alter  d^  shorten 
academic  calendars,  are  they  Inviting  de- 
mands or  even  lawsuits  from  some 
or  their  families  for  at  least  partial  tuition 
refiinds? 

Can  atudent*  and  professors  pl^inge  Into 
political  work  if  they  are  recelvtngj  aid  from 
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I  might  point  out  that  In  Florida,  at 
the  University  of  Miami,  when  there  was 
a  recent  shutdown  over  the  Kent  State 
and  Cambodia  affair,  the  president  of  the 
imiversity  actually  did  shut  down  the 
university  and  two  law  students  sued  in 
Federal  court  to  have  it  reopened,  and 
the  judge  so  held.  There  were  many 
other  lawsuits  around  the  country  where 
this  happened,  so  that  the  lawsuit  ques- 
tion is  raised  as  a  serious  problem,  which 
has  already  hapE>ened. 

I  continue  to  read : 

Finally,  does  the  current  surge  of  political 
activity  pose  any  threats  to  academic  free- 
dom— that  cherished  right  to  hold  and  voice 
one's  Individual  beliefs  without  fear  of 
reprisals? 

Many  papers  and  editorials  have  edi- 
torialized on  that  particular  point.  I 
think  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  I 
have  read  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  who  had  it  printed  in  the 
Record  yesterday  or  today. 

This  Incident  Involves  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  which  faced  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  will  read  the  editorial  from  a  North 
Dakota  newspaper.  It  sums  up  the  whole 
problem  very  admirably.  This  was  an 
action  taken  by  the  dean's  council,  facul- 
ty members,  and  students  in  dealing  with 
the  controversial  subject  of  whether  this 
particular  university  would  shut  down 
this  fall. 

It  reads  in  part: 

"The  University  of  North  Dakota  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of,  and  encourages, 
participation  by  individuals  in  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, state  and  nation,"  the  policy  state- 
ment says.  While  we  respect  the  deep  con- 
cern of  individual  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents about  events  and  issues  which  have 
brought  Increasing  turmoil  to  our  nation 
and  the  concomitant  desire  to  participate 
actively  In  the  fall  elections,  we  must  em- 
phasize the  distinction  between  Involvement 
of  an  Individual  and  involvement  of  the 
University  as  an  Institution.  The  University 
affirms  Its  traditional  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  society;  at  the  same  time  it 
must  remain  outside  the  political  arena. 
Adjustment  of  the  academic  calendar  In 
order  to  free  students,  faculty,  or  other 
employees  to  engage  In  political  activity  Is 
not  consistent  with  the  foregoing  affirma- 
tion. 

In  explanation,  the  statement  says,  in 
part: 

In  the  first  place  when  a  student  enrolls 
in  the  University  and  pays  his  tuition  and 
fees,  the  University  is  legally  committed  to  a 
published  calendar,  with  provision  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  exceptions:  there  is  the  Implied 
commitment  by  the  University  to  deliver 
certain  educational  experiences.  The  calen- 
dar does  not  disallow  politically-related  pro- 
grams, e.g.,  a  seminar  at  Bismarck  during 
the  legislative  session  taught  on  a  non-par- 
tisan basis.  Other  kinds  of  regular  and  an- 
nounced scheduled  class  and  field  work 
programs  may  be  arranged. 

The  fundamental  issue  Is  the  corporate 
Involvement  of  the  University  and  any  cu:- 
tlons  that  might  Involve  institutional  politi- 
cal commitments.  Such  actions  might  create 
a  picture  of  Institutional  political  unanim- 
ity which  would  not  represent  the  views  of 
all  members  of  the  University  community. 

There  la  the  danger  that  the  University 
could  evolve  toward  a  kind  of  political  or- 
thodoxy,   which    In    certain    circumstances 


might  even  inhibit  and  discourage  the  ex- 
pression of  other  opinions. 

That  is  what  the  editorial  or  statement 
said  in  part  regarding  this  very  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  with  reference  to  the  lan- 
guage of  his  amendment,  when  he  refers 
to,  "which  is  closed  or  classes  suspended 
at  any  time"  is  it  the  intention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  to  Include  only  that 
closing  or  suspension  of  classes  that  oc- 
curred hereafter? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  Is  correct, 
hereafter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  read- 
ing the  summary  or  the  statement  of  pur- 
pose of  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  sums  up  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  do  not  know  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate— certainly  not  this  Member — who  Is 
opposed  to  political  activity  on  the  part 
of  students.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
had  college  students  and  high  school  stu- 
dents In  every  one  of  my  four  campaigns 
for  Congress  who  worked  very  actively  in 
my  campaign.  And  I  spoke  on  the  college 
and  high  school  campuses  and  encour- 
aged the  students  to  engage  in  political 
activity. 

What  I  think  is  wrong  and  what  the 
editorial  comments  In  many  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  the  country  and  a 
great  many  people  who  have  set  their 
minds  to  this  problem  think  Is  wrong  Is 
that  the  university  itself  should  com- 
mit itself  in  the  political  arena,  because 
once  It  does  that  It  opens  cans  of  all 
kinds  of  worms. 

It  opens  up  all  kinds  of  hostile  feelings 
against  the  university.  And  this  is  not  the 
sort  of  a  place  where  we  should  have 
official  attitudes  taken  by  the  universi- 
ties and  academic  communities  to  hurl 
the  institution  as  such  into  the  political 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  refers  to  the  "regular 
academic  year."  I  take  It  that  would  not 
refer  to  the  summer  sessions.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  talking  more  in  terms  of  what  we 
ordinarily  understand  as  the  fall  semes- 
ter, trisemester.  starting  in  September 
of  the  school  year  and  generally  nmnlng 
on  until  May  or  early  June? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator,  I  would  say  that 
would  normsdly  be  the  case.  I  think  that 
some  universities,  of  course,  are  not  on 
the  old  system  of  two  semesters.  They 
are  on  the  three-semester  system.  If 
that  is  their  regular  system,  and  they  are 
in  full  session  during  the  summer  season, 
of  course  It  would  apply  to  them. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
some  talk  on  the  part  of  a  very  few  col- 
leges and  universities,  as  I  understand 
It,  that  there  might  be  an  adjustment  In 
the  academic  year,  whereby  instead  of 
clsisses  starting  In  September  and  nm- 
nlng straight  through  until  the  end  of 
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the  first  semester  in  January  or  Febru- 
ary the  school  year  might  start  in  Sep- 
tember and  then  along  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October  there  would  not  be  any 
school  for  a  couple  of  weeks  for  the  pur- 
poses of  enabling  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents to  participate  In  the  faU  campaign. 
Then,  after  the  campaign,  along  about 
November  5,  classses  would  resume. 

I  wonder  if  such  an  arrangement 
would  constitute  a  "regular  academic 
year"  or  if  this  would  be  a  device  for 
evading  the  intention  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
swer to  the  Senator's  question,  I  would 
say  that  If  that  were  part  of  the  regularly 
published  academic  year,  a  recess  at  a 
particular  time,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
then  It  would  not  fall  within  the  purview 
of  this  amendment. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  a  college  or 
university  had  an  academic  year  start- 
ing October  1,  and  its  Christmas  vaca- 
tion starting  December  15,  then  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  classes  for  a  period  of  time 
to  engage  In  political  activity  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  seems  to 
say  that  in  the  situation  I  described  that, 
if  In  a  publication  it  was  indicated  that 
classes  would  start  for  the  fall  term,  let 
us  say,  on  September  20,  and  from  the 
period  October  20  through  November  5 
there  would  be  a  "recess"  and  then 
classes  would  resume  on  November  5  and 
continue  on  until  the  end  of  the  semes- 
ter on  February  1 — if  that  is  the  way  it 
was  handled,  it  would  not  be  violative 
of  his  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
As  I  understand  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator. If  those  at  the  university  under- 
stood that  that  recess  was  part  of  the 
academic  year,  then  it  would  not  be  a 
violation. 

If  I  may  continue,  one  most  interest- 
ing thing  that  happened  in  my  office 
during  the  visits  of  the  many  students 
in  the  past  several  weeks,  and  more  par- 
ticularly 2  or  3  weeks  ago,  when  students 
who  came  to  my  office,  was  that  I  had 
several  who  complained  to  me  about  their 
particular  colleges  and  universities  shut- 
ing  down  and  depriving  them  of  an 
education. 

They  did  not  complain  about  the  stu- 
dents who  wanted  to  take  off  on  their 
own  time  and  come  to  Washington  to 
talk  to  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. But  they  did  complain  bitterly  be- 
cause the  college  presidents  and  faculty 
and  a  few  universities  In  some  instances 
had  simply  closed  down  the  college  or 
imiversity  arbitrarily. 

These  students  who  were  complaining 
were  not  able  to  continue  their  academic 
curriculum  and  that  was  what  they 
wanted.  _.     . 

I  think  that  a  great  many  students 
feel  that  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
that  a  great  majority  of  them  feel  that 
way  and  that  a  great  many  faculty  mem- 
bers also  feel  that  way. 

It  may  be  that  a  great  majority  of 
those  students  should  be  protected.  The 
various  lawsuits  which  have  been  filed 
around  the  coxmtry  make  it  appear  that 
way.  Having  lawsuits  filed  by  students  to 
keep  their  schools  open  so  that  they  may 
continue  going  to  college  Is  indicative  of 
the  kind  of  students  I  am  speaking  of. 
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I  would  hope  that  the  very  serious 
question  which  is  obviously  being 
raised— tests,  tax  status,  academic 
standards,  the  right  of  students  who 
want  to  continue  their  education— and 
all  of  these  matters  have  been  raised  by 
a  lot  of  very  serious-thinking  people 
aroimd  the  country  in  the  past  2  or  3 
weeks  In  answer  to  some  of  the  proposals 
to  close  down  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties this  fall. 

I  hope  the  Senate  wiU  agree  with  me 
and  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  t»  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  motives  my  friend  from 
Florida  has  in  offering  the  amendment. 
He  was  kind  enough  to  discuss  it  with 
me.  However.  Mr.  President.  I  do  wish 
to  say  this. 

In  committee  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  o£fered  an  amendment.  That 
amendment  was  not  pointed  In  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  to  coUeges  or  to  students 
who  participate  In  political  campaigns. 
The  thing  that  bothered  me  was  closing 
down  the  colleges  and  universities  before 
the  year  was  up  and  not  giving  instruc- 
tion. The  amendment  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  had  in  mind  was  simply 
to  provide  that  those  colleges  that  did 
not  run  approximately  the  same  number 
of  total  weeks  in  the  year  that  they  ran 
the  year  before  this.  In  a  normal  year, 
would  suffer  a  correspondingly  pr(«x>r- 
tlonate  decrease  in  Federal  funds.  The 
committee,  and  I  trust  Its  judgment,  was 
against  including  the  provision  in  the 
bill.  They  did  consent  to  a  recommenda- 
tion by   the  committee  in  the  report 
against  the  practice  of  closing  down  col- 
leges and  not  giving  instruction. 

In  the  matter  of  closing  colleges  and 
letting  students  participate  in  campaigns. 
I  must  say  frankly  to  my  friend  from 
Florida  I  would  feel  that  I  was  a  hypo- 
crite if  I  voted  for  or  supported  the 
amendment,  because  shortly  after  the 
Cambodian  Incident,  when  all  these  stu- 
dents m  groups  and  droves  descended  on 
Washington,  I  resolved  to  set  aside  5  days 
and  sit  down  and  talk  with  every  group 
that  came  in,  no  matter  what  State  they 
came  from.  I  am  glad  I  did.  I  was  here 
over  that  weekend.  It  was  an  extremely 
interesting  experience.  There  were  some 
students  who  presented  difaculties,  but 
many  of  them  presented  some  extremely 
challenging,  logical  and  reasonable  ideas. 
I  think  it  was  a  good  thing  for  them  Ui 
feel  they  hsid  come  to  see  me  in  my  of- 
fice and  that  they  could  have  their  say. 
To  every  one  of  those  groups  that  came 
in  I  said  to  them  whai  they  talked  about 
our  system  being  wrong  and  that  there 
has  to  be  a  revolution,  and  that  sort  of 
talk.  I  told  them  to  look  at  my  State  of 
New  Hampshire  and  what  happened  up 
there  in  the  presidential  primary  when 
the  students  went  out  from  the  colleges 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  probably  from 
colleges  outside  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
administered  a  stunning  defeat  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  carry- 
ing the  primary  for  Eugene  McCahtht  in 
the  first  primary  in  the  country. 
I  said  to  them,  "That  shows  what  you 


can  do.  If  you  want  to  bring  your  Ideals 
to  pass,  do  it  within  the  system,  do  it 
within  the  framework;  you  can  do  It;  you 
can  go  from  door  to  door  and  talk  to 
people.  No  matter  whether  you  are  old 
enough  to  vote,  no  matter  what  your 
voting  age  is.  you  have  your  influence." 
If  I  were  a  candidate  for  office  I  would 
hate  to  have  students  of  the  colleges  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  going  up 
and  down  the  street  telling  people  not 
to  vote  for  Cotton.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
group  I  would  be  more  fearful  of  unless 
it  were  the  rural  man  carriers.  I  have 
always  had  a  fear  of  them.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.    President,    this    amendment    is 
pointed  at  the  very  thing  I  am  compeUed 
to  believe  it  should  not  be  pointed  at.  I 
did  feel  the  practice  of  shutting  down 
the  colleges  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
letting  everybody  out,  promoting  them 
without  examinations  and  refusing  in- 
struction to  those  who  might  want  to 
stay  and  receive  Instruction  was  wrong. 
I  felt  that  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  grants  oCfered.  but  that 
was  purely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
while  I  recognize  his  complete  sincerity, 
and  much  can  be  said  for  his  position, 
and  even  though  I  represent  his  side  of 
the  committee,  I  cannot  possibly  support 
his  amendment  and  I  hope  that  he  would 
not  push  the  amendment  to  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  vsill  the 

Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.   PASTORE.   Mr.  President,   as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  matter  of  limiting 
fimds  or  denying  funds,  or  obtaining 
funds  was  discussed  at  some  length  In  our 
committee.  While  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  I  sympathize 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida  who  is 
proposing  the  amendment.  I  sun  afraid 
we  would  be  setting  a  bad  precedent  here 
because  there  is  no  connection  between 
the  spirit  which  motivates  us  in  making 
these  grants  and  what  we  are  trying  to 
stop.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  are 
impinging  a  little  on  the  administration 
of  the  colleges  and  universities.   This 
could  lead  to  abuses  and  affect  the  free 
flow  of  education  at  the  community  level 
as  well.  I  do  not  think  we  should  stop  the 
flow  of  funds  to  stifle  any  activity  that 
might  be  considered  political.  In  the  long 
run  that  might  come  back  to  haimt  us. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President.    I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Islauad.  I  appreciate  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  trying  to  do,  but  cannot 
support  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  he  talks 
about,  who  do  those  things  on  campus  or 
off  campus  are  a  small  minority.  Some 
call  them  militants,  and  they  will  go  their 
way  no  matter  what.  They  wUl  just  leave 
classes  and  leave  the  schools.  What  I 
would  like  to  do  is  encourage  those  who 
are  the  majority  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  democratic  process.  No  one  ever  sug- 
gested in  all  these  discussions  that  we 
close  any  school  at  any  time.  The  tax- 
payers pay  for  the  education  and  the 
students  go,  there  for  an  education,  and 
that  is  what  we  all  want. 
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But  If  someone  felt  he  wanteg  to  get 
a  small  amount  of  time  off  and  tbe  elec- 
tion is  on  Tuesday,  on  Wednesday,  he 
would  say,  "Can  I  have  Friday  off  if  I 
make  it  up?"  This  is  all  that  most  of  the 
plans  provide  from  the  Princeton  plan 
on.  j 

I  think  this  will  be  a  great  program. 
Then  they  cannot  come  back  and  say,  as 
many  of  these  young  people  said  tp  us  re- 
cently, that  they  have  been  excluded 
from  the  process.  Once  they  hafe  gone 
out  they  cannot  come  back  and  say  they 
were  excluded  because  they  were  pjart  and 
they  will  take  some  pride  In  the  p4rt  they 
play.  We  should  encourage  that,  particu- 
larly after  the  House  and  the  [Senate 
have  Just  voted  18-year-olds  the  kght  to 
vote.  I 

The  people  who  would  destroy  pix)perty 
or  violate  the  rights  of  others  4re  not 
the  ones  we  are  talking  about.  Ttey  are 
a  small  minority  nimiberwise,  believe 
me.  We  are  trying  to  reach  the  vt^st  ma- 
jority of  students  so  that  they  might 
take  part  in  the  processes  of  democracy. 
When  they  do,  it  will  be  found  th^t  they 
will  become  excellent  citizens. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 

The     PRESIDING     OFFTCL 

Bennitt).  All  time  having  been  , 

yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [putting  the  quesUon], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNOMUtT   NO.    654 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  tall  up 
my  amendment.  No.  654,  which  Is  also 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kewkdy).  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Gk)ODiLL).  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hab  r),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  HinRis), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  from  Ohi(i  (Mr. 
YocTNc)  and  the  Senator  fronj  New 
Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya). 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Presiderit,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  imanimoii-con- 
sent  request  at  this  time?  T 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  agree  to  a  limitationi  of  15 
minutes  on  each  side? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  no  objection,  if 
the    Senator    from    New    Yorkf  (Mr. 

GOODELL> 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Or  less? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  us  say  15  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusett ;  (Mr. 
KiHNiDY)  does  not  seem  to  be  (in  the 
floor.  I  will  take  probably  5  minites. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  that  satisfactory? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Presidenti  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  debate  ^n  the 
Nelson    amendment    be   limited 
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to    15 

minutes  on  each  side,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  4sk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  orderfed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  we  gei  the 
amendment  reported? 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  |3ena- 


tor  from  Wisconsin  for  himself  and  other 
Senators  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  (No.  654)   as  follows: 

On  page  5.  Une  Ifl,  strike  out  "$30300,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$40300.000". 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes.  The  amendment  to  the 
Education  Appropriations  Act,  HH. 
16919,  that  Senators  Kinnidy,  Goodill, 
and  I  have  introduced — amendment  No. 
654 — would  add  $10  million  to  the 
Teacher  Corps  appropriations  so  that  we 
can  make  a  modest  start  on  three  new 
programs  authorized  by  Congress  this 
year:  A  Student  Teacher  Corps,  a  cor- 
rection program  for  young  offenders  and 
an  Indian  reservation  program. 

Each  of  these  programs  has  been  care- 
fully tested  through  pilot  projects  and 
enjoys  wide  support  In  the  education 
community. 

Congress  added  these  programs  and 
increased  the  authorization  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  by  $44  million— from  $56 
to  $100  million— this  year  after  the  Pres- 
ident had  sent  up  his  budget.  The  act  was 
not  signed  into  law  until  April.  Therefore 
the  administration  had  no  opportimity 
to  take  the  new  authorizations  into  con- 
sideration when  making  up  their  budget. 
We  are  grateful  that  the  full  administra- 
tion request  for  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
been  approved  both  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  this 
year.  I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  HEW  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  Senator 
MAGNtrsoN.  for  his  strong  support  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  over  the  years  and  to 
thank  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
appropriating  the  full  administration  re- 
quest for  the  Teacher  Corps.  $30.8  mil- 
lion. However,  we  believe  that  the  crisis 
in  education  is  so  serious,  and  the  oppor- 
timity that  the  Teacher  Corps  offers  to 
us  for  engaging  young  Americans  in 
working  constructively  on  this  problem  is 
so  great,  that  we  should  move  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  expanding  the 
Teacher  Corps  to  fulfill  its  promise. 
Therefore  we  have  proposed  this  modest 
$10  million  amendment  to  make  a  start 
on  these  three  programs  for  which  Con- 
gress authorized  an  additional  $44  mil- 
lion this  year. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  about  the  Stu- 
dent Teacher  Corps  program. 

Tint    STTJOENT    TXACHIX    COBP8    PBOOSAM 

The  concept:  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
another  10  years  to  provide  decent  edu- 
cation to  the  young  children  of  poverty. 
Yet  to  do  the  job  now  requires  finding  a 
vast  supply  of  people  able  and  willing 
to  work  in  our  hardest  pressed  schools. 
That  supply  exists  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  where  bright  and  dedicated 
young  Americans  are  searching  for  ways 
to  make  a  genuine  contribution.  The 
Teacher  Corps  has  demonstrated  that 
their  learning  skills  can  be  turned  Into 
teaching  skills  if  the  course  work  and 
service  programs  are  carefully  built. 

The  proposal:  We  propose  a  national 
program  to  bring  carefully  selected, 
trained,  and  dedicated  college  and  high 
school  and  Junior  liigh  school  students 


to  work  In  tutorial  programs  in  our  Na- 
tion's poverty  schools  by  establishing  a 
Student  Teacher  Corps,  based  on  the 
Teacher  Corps'  experience  r.nd  structure. 

Background:  Studies  of  existing  tutor- 
ing programs  demonstrate  that  careful 
training,  a  strong  program  structure 
within  the  school  system,  and  close  co- 
operation with  parents  and  community 
groups  are  essential  if  student  tutorial 
programs  are  to  be  effective.  The  Teacher 
Corps,  enacted  by  Congress  in  1965,  has 
won  strong  local  support  and  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers.  It  is  now  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram with  about  2.600  members  in  135 
school  districts  In  40  States.  It  has  dem- 
onstrated that  college  students  can  be 
trained  to  be  effective  tutors  in  teams  led 
by  experienced  teachers.  The  Student 
Teacher  Corps  Act  builds  on  both  that 
experience  and  that  reputation. 

How  it  would  work:  Student  Teacher 
Corps  tutors  will  work  with  regular 
Teacher  Corps  programs.  Proposals 
would  be  developed  at  the  local  level  by 
schools  and  universities  working  in  co- 
operation with  community  members  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education.  The  Federal  <3ovem- 
ment  would  pay  training,  administra- 
tive costs  and  90  percent  of  compensa- 
tion. After  training.  Corps  members 
would  serve  in  the  schools  in  teams 
under  a  leader  from  the  school  system. 
Kinds  of  members  would  include: 

COLLEGE  VOLUNTEEA  TUTOES 

College  students  would  volunteer,  be 
trained,  and  serve  in  teams  in  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  team  leaders. 
It  is  hoped  regular  course  credit  at  the 
university  could  be  arranged  for  their 
tutorial  services. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TUTORS 

Recent  programs  have  had  great  suc- 
cess using  high  school  students  from 
poverty  schools — often  high  school  stu- 
dents with  learning  problems  them- 
selves— to  tutor  younger  children.  Re- 
sults show  that  both  high  school  stu- 
dents and  younger  children  leam  well 
under  the  programs. 

ADULT  VOLUNTZXRS 

Parents  and  others  from  the  local 
commiuiity,  and  people  from  the  larger 
community  would  be  trained  and  work 
either  part  time  or  full  time  in  tutorial 
teams.  Those  working  full  time  would 
be  eligible  for  subsistence  level  pay  on 
the  scale  of  regular  Teacher  Corps  in- 
terns. Others  would  be  compensated  for 
expenses  as  volunteers.  High  school  stu- 
dents would  be  paid  only  for  work  done 
outside  of  school  hours.  Many  college 
students  working  as  tutors  would  be  eli- 
gible for  college  work-study  programs. 

Before  closing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Rscord  two  editorials 
from  the  Washington  Post  concerning 
the  Teacher  Corps  and  the  appropria- 
tions amendment  before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  28,  1970) 

A  DomsTic  PxAcx  OoKPs  in  Education 

President  Nixon  signed  Into  law  earlier  this 
month  a  major  new  program  approved  by 
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OoDgreaa  to  expand  and  strengthen  the  work 
of  the  Teachers  Corpa.  It  would  enable  that 
useful  and  imaginative  agency  to  tap  the  re- 
sources of  generosity  and  good  will  lying  so 
largely  unused  among  the  nation's  youth;  It 
would  give  college  graduates,  high  school  and 
college  students  and  others  a  chance  to  help 
disadvantaged  inner  dty  children  overcome 
the  handicaps  which  so  often  thwart  their 
hopes  for  education.  But  the  program,  now 
authorized,  has  still  to  be  funded.  Appro- 
priation hearings  are  currently  in  progress 
before  a  Senate  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee. Unlees  It  deals  with  the  Teacher  C!orp8 
a  great  deal  more  generously  than  the  House 
has  done,  the  whole  promising  program  will 
amount  to  little  more  than  another  promise 
broken. 

The  Teacher  Corps  aa  originally  conceived 
operated  to  improve  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  poor  children  by  helping  colleges  to 
train  teachers  and  helping  schools  to  Improve 
the  way  teachers  are  used.  It  was  a  boon  at 
once  to  young  college  graduates  who  wanted 
to  make  teaching  a  career  suid  to  the  over- 
burdened staffs  of  Inner  city  schools. 

A  blfmrtlsan  group  led  by  Senator  Oay- 
lord  Nelson  and  Rep.  William  Stelger  intro- 
duced a  Student  Teachers  Corps  bill  last  year 
which,  now  that  it  has  been  enacted,  enables 
the  agency  to  attract  volunteers  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  school  year,  under  the  direction  of 
trained  teachers,  as  tutors  and  instructional 
aides  both  in  schools  and  in  the  communi- 
ties, many  of  them  without  any  compensa- 
tion, some  with  living  allowances  in  much 
the  manner  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA. 
This  seems  in  close  accord  with  a  hope  ex- 
pressed by  President  Nixon  during  his  elec- 
tion campaign  for  "a  national  Teacher 
Corps  which  would  bring  carefully  selected 
college  and  high  school  students  into  action 
as  tutors  In  core-city  schools." 

The  Teacher  Corps  authorization  signed 
by  the  President  approved  the  expenditure 
of  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  But  be- 
fore the  new  authorization  had  been  ap- 
proved, the  administration  fixed  a  budget 
amount  of  only  930.8  million  for  the  agency. 
This  is  precisely  the  amount  which  the 
House  granted.  It  wUl  suffice  at  best  to  fi- 
nance only  the  old  program — and  that  on  • 
meager  basis.  There  is  a  superb  opportunity 
at  hand  to  enlarge  the  Teacher  Corps'  contri- 
bution to  urban  Ufe.  It  would  be  a  shame  to 
let  this  hope  die  aborning. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  24,  1970] 

PUNDtNC   THE   TEACHER   CORPS 

The  Teacher  Corps  needs  more  money  if  It 
is  to  do  what  Congress  has  told  It  to  do.  The 
last  chance  It  has  to  get  that  money  will 
conie  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  when  the 
Senate  votes  on  an  appropriation  measure 
for  the  Office  of  Education.  Senators  Nelson, 
Kennedy  tuid  Ooodell  have  proposed  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  funds  available 
for  Teacher  Corps  programs  by  $10  mllliatt: 

Once  a  stepchild  of  the  administration,  flTe 
Teacher  Corps  now  seems  to  have  been  made 
a  fullfledged  member  of  the  family.  The  ad- 
ministration proposed  to  give  It  an  allow- 
ance of  $30  8  mlllon  for  the  fiscal  year  ahead, 
and  the  Hopse  of  Representatives  granted 
this  sum  without  a  mvu'mur.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  approved  the  same 
amount  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  as 
a  whole.  But  In  the  meantime — in  the  period 
since  the  budget  requests  were  framed — 
Congress  voted  to  enlarge  the  Teacher  Corps' 
responsibilities.  Those  responsibilities  can  be 
discharged  only  with  added  money. 

Last  month  Congress  passed  the  Nelson- 
Stelger  bill  to  create  a  Student  Teacher 
Corps  which  would  operate  to  train  and  su- 
pervise college  students,  high  school  students 
and  neighborhood  people  for  service  in  tu- 
tCMTlal  programs  to  help  inner  city  children. 
The  idea  Is  a  marvelously  imaginative  and 
practical  one.  It  would  give  a  big  boost  to 
youngsters  in  culturally  deprived  and  dis- 


advantaged homes— a  measure  of  tba  bead 
start  President  Nixon  has  said  is  so  vital  to 
education.  And  at  the  same  time  It  could  be 
immensely  valuable  In  giving  the  students 
serving  as  tutors  a  chance  to  put  their  en- 
ergies and  ideals  to  constructive  use. 

Another  bUl  passed  by  Congress  authorizes 
the  Teacher  Corps  to  belp  universities  set 
up  progratos  aimed  at  prei>arlng  teachers  to 
work  with  young  offenders  in  reformatories 
and  prisons.  This  seems  another  Immensely 
constructive  undertaking.  So  Is  stUl  another 
proposal  approved  by  Congress  telling  the 
Teacher  Corps  to  provide  Interns  and  team 
leaders  for  wcN'k  on  Indian  reservations. 

These  programs  can  produce  rich  social 
dividends.  Having  authorized  them.  Congress 
now  needs  to  finance  them.  The  Teacher 
Corps  is  ready  and  eager  to  get  going. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  also  to  place  in  the  Record  certain 
excerpts  from  reports  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  concerning 
the  Teacher  Corps  written  over  the 
last  2  years,  regarding  the  status  of  the 
Teacher  Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
REPORT  ON  Higher  Education  Amendments 

or  1968 — Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare 
o. independent  status  of  teacher  corps 

In  drafting  the  Teacher  Corps  legislation 
in  1965,  the  committee  took  care  to  specify 
that  the  Director  would  be  equal  In  pay 
level  to  the  then  current  rate  for  bureau 
chiefs.  It  was  the  committee's  intention  that 
the  Teacher  Corps  be  independent  within 
the  Office  of  Education  reporting  directly 
to  the  Commissioner. 

The  committee  intended  that  the  Teacher 
Ckirpe  not  be  an  ordinary  teacher  education 
program.  It  recognized  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  needed  maximum  possible  independ- 
ence and  visibility  If  its  full  potenUal  as 
a  recruiter  of  new  te«u^ers  and  an  Innova- 
tor in  teacher  education  was  to  be  retiched. 

This  is  the  way  the  program  worked  until 
this  March  when  it  was  placed  within  the 
new  Bureau  of  Education  personnel  dev^op- 
ment. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  program, 
when  funding  was  uncertain,  the  Teacher 
Corps  was  operated  first  as  a  Task  Force  and 
then  was  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education.  The  commit- 
tee understands  that  during  this  period  the 
Teacher  Corps,  in  effect,  reported  directly 
to  the  Commissioner.  Now,  however,  the 
committee  understands  that  the  Teachers 
Corps  has  been  made  an  ordinary  division 
of  the  new  Bureau  of  Education  Personnel 
Development. 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  with  the 
severely  limited  Independence  of  a  division 
in  a  bureau  in  the  Office  of  Education  much 
of  the  promise  of  the  Teacher  Corps  as  con- 
ceived by  this  committee  may  be  lost. 


Report  on  Elementart  and  Seconbart  Edu- 
cation AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 SENATE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

STUDENT  TEACHER  CORPS 

Section  804  of  the  bill  amends  title  V-B-1 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  which 
authorizes  the  Teacher  Corps.  The  amend- 
ments— 

(1)  authorize  a  now  con^Kinent,  the  Stu- 
dent Teacher  Corps, 

(2)  adjust  the  salary  rate  for  members  of 
the  Teacher  Corps,  and 

(3)  increase  the  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations for  the  program. 

In  recent  years  college  students  have  vol- 
unteered by  the  tens  of  thousands  for  tu- 
torial programs.  However,  these  programs 
have  often  lacked  the  careful  training,  selec- 


tion and  Integration  into  school  programs  and 
community  life  essential  for  siicceas  in  teach- 
ing children  from  poverty  homes. 

A  new  movement  has  also  begiin  that  usea 
high  school.  Junior  high  school,  and  in  some 
cases  even  elementary  school  pupils  from 
the  higher  grades  in  tutoring  their  youngar 
school  mates.  Careful  research  shows  that 
such  tutorial  programs  are  very  successful, 
both  for  tutor  and  tutee. 

These  amendments  are  designed  to  provide 
an  opportunity  to  expand  these  programs 
at  the  local  level  in  conjunction  with  local 
Teacher  Corps  projects. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  a  suitable  vehicle 
because  its  present  structure  requires  uni- 
versities, school  systems  and  community 
groups  to  work  together  in  designing  and  op- 
erating innovative  training  and  teaching  pro- 
grams under  local  control. 

Already  a  number  of  innovative  programs 
Involving  both  adult  and  young  pupil  tutors 
have  been  developed  as  part  of  ongoing 
Teacher  (3orps  programs.  This  new  legisla- 
tion will  provide  the  legislative  authority 
necessary  to  carry  on  this  work  in  the  80 
projects  now  supported  by  the  Teacher  Corps 
and  in  the  new  projects  that  the  Increased 
authorization  would  make  possible. 

The  amendment  also  Increases  the  au- 
thorized celling  for  the  pay  of  regular  Teach- 
er Corps  members  to  $90  a  week.  The  present 
level  of  $75  a  week  has  been  ruled  taxable 
income  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  since 
Teacher  Corps  interns  are  paid  by  local 
schools  systems  (with  90 'Tc  federal  funds) 
for  more  than  half  time  work.  In  several 
large  cities  the  resulting  take-home  pay 
after  deductions  amounts  to  $50  to  $60  a 
week.  When  Congress  established  the  $75  per 
week  rate,  the  amount  was  thought  to  be 
comparable  to  the  non-taxable  stipends  un- 
der other  teacher  training  programs.  It  is 
not  mandatory  that  all  Teacher  C^rpe  in- 
terns should  be  paid  at  the  higher  rate,  but 
In  cases  where  the  costs  of  living  are  high 
the  Commissioner  would  have  the  discretion 
of  reimbursing  school  systems  for  compen- 
sating teacher-interns  at  rates  up  to  the 
higher  figure. 

With  respect  to  compensation  for  the  stu- 
dent tutors  the  amendment  provides  that 
tutors  and  Instructional  assistants  shall  be 
compensated  at  rates  consistent  with  the 
practice  under  comparable  work  study  pro- 
grams. 

In  conunenting  on  the  Teacher  Corps  in  its 
report  on  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1968  the  Committee  reasserted  its  inten- 
tion that  the  Teacher  Corps  be  operated  in 
the  Office  of  Education  as  an  independent 
"Ck)rp6"  program.  In  this  report  the  Com- 
mittee again  emphasizes  that  this  was  and 
is  the  Congressional  intention  in  setting  up 
this  special  program. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
report  language  makes  clear,  the  Teacher 
Corps  was  designed  to  be  a  Corpe,  that 
Is  to  say  an  independent  program  on 
the  model  of  the  Peace  Corps;  a  program 
with  a  spirit  of  innovation  very  hard  to 
achieve  in  ordinary  bureaucratic  pro- 
grams no  matter  how  efficiently  run.  It 
wsis  the  intent  of  the  committee  in  draft- 
ing this  legislation  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  be  as  independent  as  possible  with- 
in the  Office  of  Education,  r^wrting  di- 
rectly to  the  Commissioner.  Two  admin- 
istrations have  seen  fit  not  to  operate 
the  Teacher  Corps  as  it  was  intended  but 
rather  to  place  it  within  a  regular  bureau 
within  the  Office  of  Education.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  I 
believe  this  to  be  a  mistake.  It  is  not 
only  contrary  to  the  lnt«it  of  Congress 
but,  more  important,  detrimental  to  the 
conoeprt.  of  the  Teacher  Corps  itself  and 
a  great  handicap  for  the  program. 
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Consider,  for  Instance,  the  quest  on  of 
staff.  The  Teacher  Corps  Is  now  a  di- 
vision of  a  line  bureau  in  the  Oflce  of 
Education.  As  such  it  must  compete  with 
other  divisions  for  scarce  staff  positions 
and  administrative  expense  funds.|  As  a 
result  the  Teacher  Corps  staff  hi 
cut  from  61  in  1968  to  47  today 
its  program  has  increased  from  $1 
lion  to  $30.8  mlUion.  The  story 
pease  funds  is  sunilar.  I  do  not 
criticize  anyone.  It  is  the  adminisi 
arrangements  that  are  at  fault 
great  success  of  the  Teacher  Co: 
spite  this  organizational  handica; 
tribute  to  the  program  and  to  i 
mlnistrators  and  especially  to  thejspirlt 
of  young  Americans  who  continue  io  ap- 
ply for  the  difficult  Teacher  Corps!  serv- 
ice at  the  rate  of  nine  applications  for 
every  position  available. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  now 
Itself  to  be  enormously  effective 
always  had  the  enthusiastic  sup: 
the  education  community,  the  Ni 
Education  Association,  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers.  It  has  efemed 
the  support  of  local  school  offlcias  and 
of  university  people  who  were  Initially 
somewhat  suspicious  of  the  idea.  \\  con- 
tinues to  have  very  strong  support  ^mong 
yoimg  college  students.  I  undei  stand 
that  the  Teacher  Corps  and  Peace  Corps 
and  VISTA  each  year  send  a  joint  mail- 
ing to  college  seniors  and  that  the  1  each- 
er  Corps  gets  as  many  ressponses  »  the 
mailing  as  both  VISTA  and  the  Peace 
Corps  combined. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  the  administration  to  take  filll  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  that  the 
Teacher  Corps  represents.  Not  onl;  r  do  I 
siiggest  that  the  Teacher  Corps  be  made 
as  independent  as  possible,  but  th  it  the 
administration  request  for  next  ye  ir  the 
full  $100  million  authorized  by  Congress 
for  the  Teacher  Corps  program.  No 
problem  that  we  face  Is  more  seriou$  than 
education  for  the  children  of  poverty. 
Nothing  is  more  desperately  neetfcd  by 
this  Nation  than  opportunities  to  involve 
its  young  people  constructively  In  deal- 
ing with  Its  social  problems.  At  a  time 
when  we  seek  to  reach  out  to  young  peo- 
ple to  provide  them  with  ways  of  express- 
ing their  social  concern  through  avenues 
of  peaceful  and  constructive  change,  the 
Teacher  Corps  offers  a  tested  and  proven 
opportunity.  I  hope  that  the  Senators 
will  support  the  amendment  beforq  them 
this  evening,  and  I  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration will  join  with  us  In  providing 
an  opportunity  for  the  Teacher  Cc  rps  to 
fulfill  Its  promise. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodkll)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  wisli? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  urge  thfct  the 
Senate  pass  this  amendment — co- 
authored  by  Senators  Nelson.  Kejwedy, 
and  myself— to  provide  an  additional  $10 
million  for  the  Teacher  Corps. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  Flouse 
and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees have  allowed  the  full  budget  re- 
quest of  $30.8  million  for  the  Tocher 
Corps  in  HJl.  16916.  This  is  certainly  a 
well- deserved  vote  of  confidence  in  a  pro- 
gram which  is  now  »  proven  suciess. 


However,  the  original  budget  request 
did  not  include  funds  for  three  innova- 
tive and  vltaUy  needed  programs  which 
were  newly  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  amendments — Public  Law  91- 
230 — approved  on  April  13,  1970,  after 
the  budget  was  submitted.  Neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  have  provided  fimds  for  these 
programs  either.  These  three  new  pro- 
grams are:  Corrections  education.  Stu- 
dent Teacher  Corps,  and  assistance  to 
Indian  children.  It  is  our  Intention  that 
of  the  $10  million  to  be  provided  by  this 
amendment,  $4  million  would  be  spent 
for  the  corrections  education  program, 
$4  million  for  the  Student  Teacher  Corps, 
and  $2  million  for  the  Indian  program. 

In  addition  to  their  common  legislative 
origin,  each  of  these  programs  has  been 
proven  successful  in  projects  conducted 
by  the  Teacher  Corps  on  a  pilot  basis. 
Congress  has  recognized  the  value  of 
permeuiently  authorizing  these  three 
programs;  it  should  now  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibility by  providing  the  means  for  a 
modest  start  in  implementing  them. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  this  amendment 
to  provide  $4  million  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  corrections  education  program. 
With  the  cosponsorship  of  10  Senators, 
I  introduced  the  amendment  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
which  established  this  program  on  a  per- 
manent, nationwide  basis  a  few  months 
ago. 

I  introduced  that  amendment  because 
of  miy  deep  concern  over  the  need  to  Im- 
prove our  correctional  system.  It  is  a 
shocking  fact  that  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  offenders  released  from  confinement 
in  prisons,  jails,  juvenile  training  schools, 
and  probation  and  parole  organizations 
commit  new  crimes  and  return  to  con- 
finement. Our  corrections  system  does 
not  correct.  For  young  offenders  particu- 
larly, these  institutions  offer  an  impar- 
alleled  oppwrtimity  to  obtain  a  graduate 
degree  in  crime. 

The  Teacher  Corps  program  provides 
a  sound  and  viable  means  of  changing 
this  shocking  situation.  Its  basic  objec- 
tive is  to  encourage  colleges  and  imi- 
versltles  and  local  school  systems  to 
establish  and  expand  specialized  pro- 
grams of  teacher  training  for  assisting 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents and  youth  offenders  in  penal  in- 
stitutions and  community-based  cor- 
rectional facilities.  It  Is  designed  to  en- 
courage young  people  to  make  education 
In  the  corrections  field  a  permanent 
career  choice — a  step  we  should  have 
taken  long  ago.  It  also  will  complement 
the  efforts  of  other  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  to  provide  better  education 
programs  for  juvenile  delinquents  and 
youthful  offenders. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  demonstrated 
the  success  of  this  program  in  four  pilot 
projects  undertaken  since  1968  In  the 
States  of  New  York,  Illinois,  Connecticut, 
and  Georgia.  The  results  of  these  pilot 
efforts  are  clear  proof  of  the  Teacher 
Corps'  ability  to  initiate  effective  reforms 
in  an  area  so  crucially  related  to  our  na- 
tional well-being.  Presently,  there  are  a 
significant  number  of  corrections  edu- 
cation proposals  which  have  been  sub- 


mitted to  the  Teacher  Corps  by  various 
organizations  and  universities  In  several 
States  and  10  new  programs  can  be 
started  this  year.  However,  unless  this 
amendment  Is  passed,  funds  will  not  be 
available  to  implement  these  programs. 

The  Student  Teacher  Corps  and  the 
Indian  program  have  also  clearly  dem- 
onstrated on  a  pilot  basis  their  poten- 
tial for  improving  neglected  groups  In 
our  society.  The  funds  to  be  provided  by 
this  amendment  will  be  of  critical  im- 
portance in  expcuiding  the  success  real- 
ized thus  far.  The  Student  Teacher  Corps 
program  will  enable  the  Teacher  Corps 
to  train  and  use  volunteer  tutors  from 
colleges,  schools,  and  communities  as 
part  of  regular  Teacher  Corps  teams. 
This  program  will  give  direction  to  a 
movement  of  recent  years  in  which  tens 
of  tliousands  of  college  students  have 
volunteered  for  tutorial  programs  to  aid 
children  of  poverty  homes.  High  school, 
junior  high  school,  and  even  elementary 
school  pupils  from  higher  grades  have 
also  established  tutorial  programs  for 
younger  school  mates.  In  its  pilot  proj- 
ects the  Teacher  Corps  has  tested  and 
proven  the  beneficial  results  of  these 
programs  to  tutor  and  tutee  alike.  With 
this  permanent  authorization  now  estab- 
lished, the  necessary  direction  and  train- 
ing can  be  offered  to  expand  and  improve 
the  deUvery  of  these  services.  The  $4  mil- 
lion provided  by  this  amendment  Is  es- 
sential to  the  needed  Implementation  of 
this  program. 

The  ESEA  amendments  also  provided 
that  up  to  5  percent  of  the  members  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  could  be  assigned  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  oper- 
ated for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  $2  million  pro- 
vided by  this  amendment  will  expand  the 
Indian  reservation  program  pioneered  on 
the  Navajo  and  Hopi  reservations  in  Ari- 
zona and  Sioux  reservation  in  Nebraska. 
This  was  set  up  to  improve  reservation 
schools,  while  training  young  Indians  for 
careers  in  education.  The  Teacher  Corps 
approach,  based  on  the  concept  of  en- 
couraging Indians  to  train  themselves, 
has  shown  promise  of  tremendous  suc- 
cess in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  for 
recommending  an  Increase  of  $390  mil- 
lion over  the  House  passed  level.  I  regret 
that  this  amount  Is  not  higher.  When  I 
wrote  to  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
lurging  them  to  increase  the  Senate  funds 
over  the  House  level,  I  stated  my  firm 
belief  that  it  Is  not  in  our  national  inter- 
est to  place  excessive  budgetary  restraints 
on  our  education  programs.  I  once  again 
reiterate  that  belief  today.  There  are  far 
too  many  authorized  education  programs 
on  the  statute  books  with  no  funds  to  op- 
erate and  too  many  more  which  are  In- 
adequately funded  far  below  authorized 
levels.  No  matter  how  many  programs 
we  pass,  unless  we  appropriate  the  money 
to  bring  them  to  life,  they  are  merely 
rhetorical  devices. 

I  believe  that  these  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
grams can  make  a  contribution  to  the 
betterment  of  our  society  in  areas  which 
have  too  long  suffered  from  undue  ne- 
glect. It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
join  with  us  and  appropriate  the  neces- 
sary funds. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  1  additional  minute,  and  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  understand  this  was 
authorized  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of 
the  budget  by  the  administration. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Has  there  been  any  ad- 
ministration comment  on  the  proposed 
amendment  at  all  since  that  time? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  opposition. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  is  no  administra- 
tion position? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  is  no  adminis- 
tration opposition,  to  my  knowledge.  I 
have  talked  with  administration  officials, 
and  I  find  no  opposition  to  the  basic  ap- 
proach authorized.  I  do  not  speak  in 
terms  of  appropriating  the  funds. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  have  3  or  4 
minutes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  just  like  to  add  my  voice,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  in  support 
of  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant In  the  concern  of  this  great  body 
and  the  administration  In  the  field  of 
education. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  facts  about 
the  Teacher  Corps  is  that  86  percent  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  graduates  stay  In  the 
field  of  education.  One  of  the  great 
needs  in  the  field  of  education  Is  still 
top  quality  teachers  in  poverty-area 
schools.  The  Teacher  Corps  has  been  one 
of  the  most  impressive  recruiters  as  a 
source  for  Individuals  who  remain  In  the 
field  of  education.  Seventy  percent  of 
those  who  have  been  involved  in  the 
Teacher  Corps  have  continued  to  teach 
In  the  poverty  areas  of  this  country. 

Therefore,  I  think  this  is  the  very  min- 
imal kind  of  support  if  we  are  to  get  peo- 
ple who  are  Interested  in  the  education 
field  In  these  difficult  and  challenging 
areas;  namely,  in  the  poverty  areas. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  challenging 
statistics  is  that  only  one  in  every  nine 
applicants  is  accepted,  even  though  they 
qualify  for  other  reasons,  and  are  ac- 
tually permitted  to  join  the  Teacher 
Corps.  In  other  words,  only  one  out  of 
nine  individuals  in  this  coimtrj'  who  are 
interested  in  participating  in  the  Teacher 
Corps  and  in  teachhig  in  the  poverty 
areas — and  who  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue in  the  field  of  education — is  allowed 
to  enroll,  because  of  the  limitation  of  the 
resources  for  providing  training  under 
this  program.  We  know  the  dimensions 
of  the  needs  of  the  Teacher  Corps  in 
Indian  reservaUons  and  among  juvenile 
offenders  and  other  student  tesujhers. 

I  feel  the  committee  has  done  an  ad- 
mirable job  In  trying  to  allocate  the  nec- 
essary resources  for  the  Teacher  Corps. 
I  would  hope  that  additional  resoiu-ces 
could  be  made  available,  because  I  feel 
they  are  essential  in  terms  of  educational 
experience,  particularly  in  attracting 
young  people  to  the  field  of  education 
and,  second,  tlais  attracting  young  and 
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old  alike  in  the  difficult  and  challenging 
urban  and  rural  poverty  areas  of  our 
country  in  the  field  of  education. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  just  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  first,  that  we  were  very  much 
impressed  with  the  testimony  on  the 
Teacher  Corps.  In  the  early  years  of  this 
scrapping  about  the  Teacher  Corps,  I 
must  admit  that  I  was  something  of  a 
skeptic.  I  am  not  any  longer.  We  were  all 
impressed  by  It.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  said  that  he  had 
talked  with  people  downtown,  or  people 
cormected  with  the  administration,  who 
raise  no  objection.  I  have  talked  with 
those  who  are  charged  officially  with  the 
budget,  and  there  is  some  objection  by 
them  on  this  matter,  for  this  reason: 

Last  year,  the  Teacher  Corps  was  part 
of  another  line  item.  It  had  $21,737,000, 
or  about  $22  million.  This  year,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Itself,  at  the  request 
and  urging  of  HEW  and  of  the  admin- 
istration, increased  that  amount  by 
nearly  $10  million  to  $30,800,000. 

The  House  of  Representatives  took  the 
budget  figure.  The  Senate  took  the  House 
and  budget  figure,  and  we  did  this  also: 
We  made  it  a  line  Item,  so  that,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Teacher  Corps  has  been 
raised  to  the  prestige  of  a  line  item,  and 
has  been  given  the  full  budget  estimate, 
which  is  a  $9  miUion  jump  over  last  year, 
to  start  with. 

After  all,  there  is  much  merit  in  tiie 
suggested  amendment.  I  think  If  a  roll- 
call  had  not  been  demanded,  with  this 
amoimt  involved,  we  might  well  have 
taken  it  to  conference,  and  perhaps  ob- 
tained a  little  more  from  the  House;  but 
we  are  getting  to  the  point  where,  if  we 
are  going  to  be  frozen  into  positions  by 
rollcalls,  I  simply  have  to  remind  the 
Senate  of  one  thing : 

The  Senate  bill  is  now  over  the  budget 
$850,597,000 — almost    a    billion    dollars 
more  than  the  budget  estimate.  It  Is 
over  the  House  figure  by  $540,367,000; 
and  it  is  over  fiscal  1970  by  $703  million, 
without   counting    the   last   couple   of 
amendments  that  have  been  added  to  It. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  not  In  the  nature 
of  a  threat,  because  I  have  no  kixwledge 
and  do  not  represent  in  any  sense  the 
administration,  and  have  no  knowledge 
frxjm  anyone  within  10  miles  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  UrUted  States,  but  we  know 
what  happened  last  year,  and  Senators 
will   remember   that   the   distinguished 
Senator  frcwn  Washington,  who  I  think 
should  be  credited  as  being  one  of  the 
most  diligent  and  dedicated  supporters 
of  these  humanitarian  programs,  said  In 
his  opening  remarks  that  oiu-  commit- 
tee Increased  the  budget.  Increased  the 
House  figure,  and  gave  to  this  educa- 
tion appropriation  every  cent  that  we 
felt  we  could  give  It  In  safety,  without 
Incurring  serious  risk  of  going  to  another 
veto,  another  delay,  going  until  Novem- 
ber or  December  before  the  school  dis- 
tricts know  what  money  they  are  going 
to  get,  and  traveling  the  pathway  that 
we  traveled  last  year.  I  am  not  justify- 


ing the  President's  veto,  because  I  sup- 
ported the  bill;  I  am  simply  talking  facts. 
If  we  keep  on  increasing  it — we  have 
increased  It  $150  million  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York;  we 
have  increased  it  some  more  by  adding 
other  additional  amoimts  and  if.  by  a 
series  of  rollcalls,  the  Senate  chooses  to 
pad  this  up  farther,  I  am  afraid.  Mr. 
President,  we  will  nm  into  trouble,  be- 
cause your  committee  has  been  very,  very 
generous,  in  going  almost  a  biUion  dollars 

over  the  budget.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  4  minutes? 
Mr.  COTTON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thor- 
oughly support  the  statement  just  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  Our  committee  is  not  a  unit 
in  supporting  this  program  through  the 
years,  but  this  year  the  two  leaders  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
strongly  insisted  that  we  support  the 
entire  budget  estimate,  which  was  over 
$9  million  more  than  the  appropriation 
for  last  year.  By  looking  at  page  13  of 
the  report.  Senators  will  see  that  as  a 
result  of  this  increase  in  appropriations, 
2,200  new  corps  teachers  would  be  able 
to  be  trained  and  put  to  work. 

Furthermore,  Senators  will  see  that  In 
order  to  make  tlUs  program  stand  by  it- 
self, our  two  leaders  recommended  that 
this  be  made  a  line  item  and  taken  away 
from  general  teachers'  instruction  mat- 
ters, which  involved  a  great  many  other 
matters  which  sometimes  ate  into  this 
program. 

We  followed  those  two  recommenda- 
tions; we  put  in  the  more  than  $9  mil- 
lion addition  to  what  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  put  in,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  this  program,  we  supported  the  full 
budget  request.  We  are  going  along,  in 
good  faith,  to  support  this  program,  smd 
to  enable  it  to  serve  this  2,200  new  teach- 
er training  effort.  That  may  not  be  wise, 
but  the  committee  decided  to  do  that, 
and  laid  aside  any  personal  doubts  we 
had  had  in  order  to  do  it. 

I  respect  the  good  motives  of  those 
who  offer  this  additional  increase,  but 
I  do  not  think  It  Is  wise.  I  do  not  think 
it  gives  credit  to  the  two  leaders  of  this 
committee,  who  went  into  this  matter 
very  strongly,  and  were  able  to  sell  these 
two  very  great  changes  to  the  commit- 
tee as  a  whole,  one  stepping  up  the  pro- 
gram by  between  $9  milUon  and  $10  mil- 
lion, the  second  providing  for  the  train- 
ing of  2,200  new  teachers;  and  the  third 
thing,  which  I  think  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  also,  making  this  a  line  item, 
so  that  it  will  stand  by  Itself  and  will 
have  a  greater  prestige,  and  give  greater 
promise  than  It  ever  has  before. 

I  hope  very  strongly  that  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  be  upheld,  and  this  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S«i- 
ator  has  5  minutes.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  has  6  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  again  as  I  say  In  my  pr«)ared  re- 
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marks,  how  errateful  I  am  for  the  great 
support  that  has  been  given  1 3  this  pro- 
gram by  the  Appropriations  (Committee. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  sup]  tort  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
given  it. 

Moreover,  the  Appropriat^ns  Com- 
mittee funded  the  total  amoUnt  of  the 
administration  request,  aboutj  $9  million 
more  than  it  was  last  year.    I 

My  only  point  was  that  w4  authored 
these  three  additions  to  the  program 
after  it  was  too  late  for  the  aidministra- 
tion  to  take  a  position  on  funding  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  nrepared  to 
ask,  if  the  Senator  from  \tashington 
would  take  the  amendment,  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  re<|uest  for  a 
rollcall. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pi«sident,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  put  the  quesi  ion  on  the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDrNa  OPFICElt.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  tim  s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICES .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yieU  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  unanimous  con- 
sent request  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
rollcall  has  been  objected  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Then  let  usj  not  yield 
back  our  time. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Who  objejcted  to  It? 
The  PRESIDINC  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoMlDncK) . 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  How  much  time  do 

I  have,  then  ? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Six  minui  es ;  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
whatever  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  just  want  to  add  one 
thing.  Among  other  things,  we  restored 
the  impacted  area  funds  whlci  mean  so 
much  to  so  many  districts  in  this  coun- 
try. We  restored  them  complJtely.  The 
House  put  some  of  them  ba;k  in.  We 
increased  over  the  House  by  4248.8  mil- 
lion, a  quarter  of  a  billion  lollars.  If 
we  keep  chipping  away  on  programs  on 
which  we  have  tried  to  be  aj  generous 
as  possible,  somewhere  alon(  the  line 
this  has  to  be  cut  down.  I  sincerely 
hope — ^knowing  how  my  scho<l  districts 
feel,  and  I  think  the  school  districts  of 
many  others  Senators — that  v  e  will  not 
have  to  cut  it  down  by  yieldjng  to  the 
House  and  cutting  down  the  impacted 
area  funds,  which  are  the  only  funds 
the  districts  can  take  and  spei  id  as  they 
desire,  without  strings  on  tliem  from 
Washington.  That  is  why  I  think  it  Is 
so  important. 

I  am  sorry  about  the  objection  to  the 
roll  call  vote,  because  I  think  we  might 
have  gotten  a  little  more  from  the  House. 
This  is  a  good  program,  and  iie  are  go- 
ing to  do  the  best  we  can.  But  if  we  have 
to  have  the  roll  call  vote,  I  sincerely  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  force  us  iito  a  sit- 
uation which  will  cause  us  tq  nm  into 
trouble  somewhere  along  the  line  and  go 
through  what  we  went  through  last  year. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  one-half  minute. 


These  are  good  programs,  but  here, 
again,  they  are  programs  that  did  not 
show  up  in  any  recommendations.  I  think 
that  they  should  be  funded.  Perhaps  it 
is  wise  to  try  it  now  and  see  whether  the 
House  will  go  along  with  it  in  conference, 
because  there  may  not  be  smother  chance 
this  year.  It  is  difficult  to  know  just  which 
is  the  right  amoimt,  because  the  pro- 
grams that  have  been  discussed  are  not 
literally  Teacher  Corps  programs  in  the 
sense  that  we  first  began  the  Teacher 
Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  have  been  au- 
thoiTzed  by  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. So  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  its  will  on  this,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  I  will  see  what 
we  can  do. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pour 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  want  to  emphasize  once  more  that 
this  $10  million  appropriation  is  for  three 
programs  that  we  discussed  and  approved 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  this  year. 
One  of  them  Involves  Indian  education, 
an  opportunity  for  training  Indians  so 
that  they  can  do  the  work  on  the  reser- 
vations, where  help  is  desperately  needed. 
One  is  for  education  work  with  juvenile 
offenders  who  are  sentenced  to  jail  for 
less  than  a  year.  Another  one  is  to  train 
high  school  kids  so  that  they  can  partic- 
ipate in  tutoring  those  who  are  in  school 
with  them. 

All  three  programs  have  been  tested; 
all  three  have  been  successful.  It  is  a 
tremendously  important  mvestment.  I 
think  this  is  the  kind  of  Investment  that 
we  ought  to  make,  in  helping  people  who 
are  imfortimate.  In  providing  oppor- 
tunity for  yoimg  Americans  to  serve  their 
country.  In  helping  local  schools  and 
prisons  do  a  better  job. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDELL)  whatever  time  he  may 
desire. 

SivERAL  Senators.  Vote !  Vote ! 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD).  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williaus)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough)  are  absent  on  official  business. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  pressent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy), the  Senator  from  nilnola  (Mr. 
Smith)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pe.\rson)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  would 
e£u:h  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


|No.  175  Leg.] 

YEAS — 46 

AiXen 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Brooke 

HoUings 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Jackaon 

PeU 

Case 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Eaglcton 

Magnuson 

Rlblcofl 

Fong 

Uansfleld 

Scbwelker 

Fulbrtght 

McOee 

Scott 

Ooodell 

McQovem 

Stevens 

Oore 

Mclntyro 

Symington 

Gravel 

Metoalf 

Tydlnga 

HarrU 

Mondale 

Hart 

Montoya 
NATS— 37 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Pactwood 

AUott 

BUender 

Percy 

Baker 

Errtn 

Smith.  Maine 

BeUmon 

Fannin 

Sparkman 

Bennett 

Orlffln 

Spong 

Bible 

Oumey 

Stennls 

BoggB 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Bynl.Va. 

HoUand 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Hruska 

Tower 

CTooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

WUllams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Long 

Toimg,  N.  Dak. 

CurtU 

McCleUan 

Dole 

MUler 

NOT  VOTINO— 17 

Anderson 

Math  las 

Saxbe 

Bayh 

McCarthy 

Smith,  va. 

Dodd 

Mundt 

WlUlams.  N.J. 

Eastland 

Murphy 

Yarborough 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

RusseU 

So    Mr. 

Nelson's    amendment    wa 

agreed  to. 

DISPOSITION  OF  CERTAIN  FUNDS 
AWARDED  TO  THE  TLINGIT  AND 
HAIDA  INDIANS  OF  ALASKA  BY  A 
JUDGMENT  ENTERED  BY  THE 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS  AGAINST  THE 
UNITED  STATES— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  from  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill,  H.R.  12858,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  certain  funds 
awarded  to  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  In- 
dians of  Alaska  by  a  judgment  entered 
by  the  Court  of  Claims  against  the 
United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bennett).  The  report  will  be  read  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate. 
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l^e  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  report  as  follows: 

CoNTKiiaMai  Rkpokt  (H.  Rxpt.  No. ) 

Tb«  Ck>mmltt«e  of  ConXerence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Housea  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
13868)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain funds  awarded  to  the  Tllnglt  and  Halda 
Indians  of  Alaska  by  a  judgment  entered  by 
the  Co\irt  of  Claims  against  the  United 
States,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  reconamend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  It  amend- 
ment. 

Oeobgx  McGovxbn, 
Liz  MrrcALT, 
MiKZ  Gravel, 
Paxtl  J.  Fannin. 
Thxodors    F.    Stxvxns, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Jamks  a.  Halxt. 
Ed  Edmondson, 
Rot  a.  TATLom, 
John  P.  Satlok, 
E.  Y.  BsssT, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  although  the  Senate 
has  receded  from  its  amendments,  we 
did  so  only  after  receiving  from  the  con- 
ferees acting  on  behalf  of  the  House  a 
commitment  that  the  question  of  further 
supervision  of  all  Alaskan  natives,  includ- 
ing the  Indians  who  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  bill,  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  will  be  given  thorough  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  when  the  Alas- 
kan Native  Land  Claims  bill  is  before  us. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  Senator 
Gravel  for  having  raised  the  question 
and  even  more  for  his  willingness  to 
postpone  consideration  of  this  important 
Issue  In  connection  with  this  bill  so  that 
the  Tllnget  and  Harda  Indians  may  have 
the  money  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
The  Senate  conferees  have  graciously 
yielded  in  this  instance  but  I  am  assured 
that  we  will  all  work  together  on  this 
serious  issue  in  the  future  so  that  our 
native  people  may  guide  their  own  des- 
tiny. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  HR.  12858  author- 
ized the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of 
Alaska  to  use  funds  awarded  these  In- 
dians by  the  Court  of  Claims  for  any 
purpose  and  in  any  manner  authorized 
by  the  Central  Council  of  the  Tlingit 
and  Haida  Indians  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  tribe  was 
awarded  approximately  $7  million  for 
lands  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
southeastern  Alaska. 

The  Central  Council  has  submitted  a 
plan  for  using  the  judgment  money  for 
educational  assistance,  special  aids  to  the 
elderly,  housing,  community  and  indus- 
trial development,  and  a  revolving  loan 
fimd.  Some  $3  million  is  to  be  held  in 
reserve. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  held 
hearings  on  H.R.  12858,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  Tlin- 
git and  Haida  Indians  were  competent 
to  administer  these  programs  without  su- 
pervision by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  bill  was  appropriately 
amended  to  reflect  our  confidence  In 
their  ability  to  do  so. 

The  House  objected   to  the  Senate 


amendment  and  requested  a  conference, 
which  was  held  on  June  24.  After  a  full 
and  free  discussion,  the  Senate  conferees 
have  receded  from  the  position  of  the 
Senate  in  order  that  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  may  proceed  to  carry  out  their 
program.  I  regret  that  the  Senate  lan- 
guage could  not  be  preserved  because  I 
strongly  believe  that  these  Indians  could 
successfully  operate  their  program  with- 
out secretarial  control.  However,  they 
have  waited  many  years  for  the  settle- 
ment of  this  claim  and  there  should  be 
no  further  delay  in  putting  into  eSect 
their  well  thought  out  plan  to  assist  their 
membership. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


FIRST  SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OP  AMERICAN 
STATES— APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bennett).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  to  at- 
tend the  First  Special  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  Washington,  D.C., 
beginning  June  25,  1970. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NU- 
TRITION AND  HUMAN  NEEDS- 
APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President  and  in  accordance  with  Sen- 
ate Resolution  281,  90th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Himian 
Needs. 


OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  16916)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Education  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AmNDMKNT    NO.    656 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  656  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bennett).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  4,  line  16,  in  Ueu  of  "$970,720,000" 
Insert  "$998,770,000". 

On  page  4.  line  22.  after  "technical  in- 
stitutes" insert  a  comma  and  "and  $28,- 
050,000  for  grants  for  construction  of 
other  institutions  of  higher  education,". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  Let  me  make  two  requests 
for  cosponsors  and  a  technical  one  and 
then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodbll)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  further,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  shall  not  pre- 
clude further  amendment  of  this  same 
section  to  the  bill  during  its  further 
consideration. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject.      

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  we  would  not  have 
an  objection  here.  We  all  know  the 
rules — that  there  can  be  only  one 
amendment,  one  Increase  in  any  line  item 
of  funds.  There  are  a  series  of  amend- 
ments here  which  would  increase  higher 
education  funds — one  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  on  construc- 
tion, and  an  amendment  which  I  have 
on  student  assistance.  If  there  is  (Ejec- 
tion, then  we  will  have  to  take  the 
amounts  in  combination  in  a  single 
amendment,  and  it  will  take  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  Now,  hopefully,  as  I  under- 
stand the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  he  wanted  to  consider  each 
amendment  one  by  one  so  that  we  could 
evaluate  each  amendment  on  the  basis 
of  its  merits.  If  not,  we  can  combine 
them,  which  will  take  a  much  longer 
period  of  time.  We  can  go  on  into  the 
evening  [laughter]  and  be  prepared  to 
talk  further — I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  we  should 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

AMKNDKENT  NO.   718 

Mr.  CASE.  WeU,  Mr.  President,  then 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
amendment  No.  656  temporarily  and  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  718  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  On  page  7,  strike  out 
lines  22  through  25  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

That  loans  may  be  made  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  from  the  fund  to  the  extent 
that  amoimts  are  available  from  <;onunlt- 
ments  withdrawn  prior  to  July  1,  1671,  by 
the  Commissioner  of  EducstlMi. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
me  now? 

Mr.  Case.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  20  minutes  on  the 
pending  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  a  question?  Just  what 
does  this  amendment  mean? 
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Mr.  CASE.  The  amendment  ha  5  for  Its 
purpose  permission  to  use  the  «  volving 
fund  for  Federal  loans  to  Institut  ions  for 
higher  education  for  constructlo  i  of  fa- 
cilities. The  chief  beneficiary  o:  this — 
this  Is  to  say  the  use  of  these  unused 
funds,  which  will  not  add  any  more 
money  to  the  bill,  will  be  the  [smaller 
colleges  which  cannot  take  advai  itage  of 
the  program,  which  is  the  chief  result 
on  reliance  this  year— that  Is  to  say.  the 
interest  subsidy  program. 

The  bigger  colleges  and  unl' rersitles 
can  do  that.  They  do  not  need  this  as- 
sistance. But  the  smaller  ones  vefy  much 
need  It.  This  is  a  revolving  fimd. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  Senator  state  how  much  is  iiivolved? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President^  itj  is  not 
really  possible  to  state  that.  It  depends 
on  how  much  will  be  vmused  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  I  cannot  tell  tiie  Sen- 
ator. However,  it  does  not  Involve  any 
more  new  money.  The  amount!  recap- 
txired  during  1970  has  not  yet  reached  the 
anticipated  $25  million.  Still,  trie  OCQce 
of  Education  expects  the  total!  of  $35 
million  which  was  envisioned  foi  the  fis- 
cal years  1970  and  1971  to  be  captiired 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President^  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  this  is  an  excellent 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  see  it  taken 
to  conference.  I,  for  one,  would  be  very 
sincere  In  supporting  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap  preciate 
the  support  of  the  Senator  fr)m  New 
Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (1  Ir.  Ben- 
nett) .  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Preside  it.  if  the 
Senator  would  jrield  for  a  minute.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  piinted  in 
the  Record  a  complete  analysis  of 
amendment  718. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tmalysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Ejtkct  or  AMZ^fDuxKT  No.  718  to  H  R.  16916, 

RXCOMMKNDED  8T  SXNATOK  C^  iSK 

This  Amendment  would  allow  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  dlre<t  Federal 
loans  from  the  Higher  Education  PacUltlea 
Loan  Fund  to  the  extent  that  ruids  are 
avallabl*  from  amounts  obllgatedi  prior  to 
July  1,  1970  but  not  uaed.  The  effect  of  thU 
Amendment  In  program  terms  ^11  be  to 
make  svims  available  for  direct  loanp  to  small 
colleges  that  are  unable  to  negotiate  loans 
from  non-Pederal  sources  on  icceptable 
terms  and.  thus,  are  unable  to  participate 
eSecUvely  in  the  Office  of  Education's 
interest-subsidy  construction  program.  It  Is 
estimated  that  approximately  920  nlllllon  will 
become  available  from  direct  loan  commit- 
ments withdrawn  prior  to  July  1.  1^70.  Thvis. 
approximately  35  loans  would  be  Bupported 
under  the  Amendment,  compared  ^th  about 
12  under  the  Senate  Committee  bill. 

The  appropriation  language  for  this  F^ind 
provides  that  Federal  loans  will  be  (nade  only 
to  the  extent  that  funds  can  b«  oiade  avail- 
able by  withdrawing  earlier  Federal  loan 
conunltments.  It  Is  anticipated  ihat  some 
Institutions  for  which  direct  Fe<»ral  loans 
have  been  committed,  but  not  disbursed.  wlU 
elect  Instead  to  take  Federally  subsidized, 
private  kxms.  which  are  replacing  direct  con- 
struction loans  and  grants  In  th4  Office  of 
Education  budget.  (Appropriation  for  Fed 
eral  Interest  subsidies  are  Included  under  the 


"Higher  Education"  appropriation.)  Since  di- 
rect loans  will  be  made  only  to  the  extent 
that  earlier  commitments  are  withdrawn, 
these  loans  will  not  result  in  any  net  increase 
in  Federal  obligations  or  expenditures. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  per- 
sonally I  think  It  Is  a  very  good  amend- 
ment. We  would  have  put  it  in  the  bill 
if  It  had  been  discussed  in  full.  It  does 
not  add  anything  to  the  bill.  It  merely 
allows  them  to  recommit  loans  that  they 
have  already  made  to  other  colleges, 
which  are  usually  smaller  collegea,  and 
which  may  be  returned.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I 
would  be  pleased  to  take  it  to  conference. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  be  included  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bennett).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  beginning 
this  year  there  has  been  a  substantial 
change  in  the  method  of  financing  aca- 
demic construction  under  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act. 

Grants  and  direct  loans  have  been  cur- 
tailed in  favor  of  using  a  new  annual 
interest  grant  program. 

For  some  of  our  larger  colleges  and 
universities,  this  new  interest  subsidy 
program  can  be  a  boon.  It  is  expected  to 
be  a  preferred  method  for  many  of  them 
to  obtain  the  fimds  which  all  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  education  desper- 
ately need  to  build  the  classrooms  and 
other  facilities  for  rapidly  increasing 
enrollments. 

Under  the  interest  subsidy  program,  a 
college  or  a  university  can  finance  as 
much  as  90  percent  of  a  project  by  a  sub- 
sidized loan  while  under  the  older  pro- 
gram of  direct  Government  loans  the  in- 
stitution can  finance  only  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  a  project. 

But  many  other  deserving  colleges, 
particularly  the  smaller  and  poorer  ones, 
are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
terest subsidy  program  because  private 
lenders  are  unwilling  to  make  loans  to 
them  at  interest  rates  and  over  a  long 
enough  period  to  make  such  loans  feasi- 
ble. That  Is  especially  true  at  this  time 
of  soaring  interest  rates.  And  It  applies 
particularly  to  requests  for  loans  to  con- 
struct buildings  which  produce  no  in- 
come, such  as  classrooms  and  libraries. 

In  November  of  1969.  OfQce  of  Educa- 
tion oflBcials  testified  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  that  they  ex- 
pected wealthier  colleges  and  universities 
which  already  had  direct  Government 
loans  to  switch  over  to  the  interest  sub- 
sidy program  once  that  new  program  got 
underway.  They  said  they  expected  to 
have  $25  million  in  direct  loan  funds  re- 
turned to  the  Oflace  of  Education  In  this 
manner  during  fiscal  1970  and  another 
$10  million  to  be  recaptured  through  un- 
used direct  loans  in  fiscal  1971. 

Based  on  this  testimony,  the  Senate 
included  in  the  1970  appropriations  bill 
a  provision  which  authorized  the  Office 
of  Education  to  use  this  returned  money 
to  make  new  direct  loans  to  poor  deserv- 


ing colleges  which  could  not  get  a  loan 
from  any  other  source. 

Because  the  1970  appropriations  were 
not  approved  until  earlier  this  year,  how- 
ever, the  amount  recaptured  during  fis- 
cal 1970  has  not  reached  the  anticipated 
$25  million.  Still  the  Office  of  Education 
expects  the  total  of  $35  million  which 
was  envisioned  for  the  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971  to  be  recaptured  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1971. 

Unfortunately,  the  House,  acting  on 
the  original  premise  that  only  $10  million 
would  be  recaptured  during  fiscal  1971, 
wrote  into  the  bill  pending  before  us  a 
limitation  of  $10  million  on  the  amount 
of  recaptured  direct  loans  which  could 
be  recommitted  during  fiscal  1971. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  Senate,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  Office  of  Education 
should  be  allowed  to  recommit  all  of  the 
$35  million  expected  to  be  recaptured  by 
July  1,  1971.  This  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  did  aot  put  any  limit  on 
the  amount  which  could  be  recommitted 
In  the  provision  it  included  in  the  1970 
appropriation. 

My  amendment  merely  applies  to  the 
1971  appropriations  the  same  language 
which  we  included  in  the  1970  bill. 

Approval  of  my  amendment  would  not 
add  anything  to  the  total  of  the  appro- 
priations. It  would  merely  permit  the 
Office  of  Education  to  redirect  to  poor 
suid  deserving  institutions  funds  recap- 
tured from  loans  which  other  colleges 
and  universities  decided  not  to  use.  These 
funds  were  appropriated  in  1968  and 
1969  and,  I  am  told,  would  merely  lie 
fallow  in  a  loan  f imd  if  we  did  not  Include 
authority  for  them  to  be  recommitted. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EXDMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  May  I  ask  why  the 
amount  of  $10  million  was  put  In  if  we 
vote  to  take  it  out? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  that  was  the 
figure  that  was  expected  would  be  all 
that  would  be  left.  It  is  now  apparent 
that  there  will  be  at  least  $25  million  and 
probably  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971, 
$35  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  the  best  figure  we  could  get  when  we 
held  our  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bennett).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  agreement  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKNDMKNT    NO.    045 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  645  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  4.  line  16.  strike  out  •'•970.720,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,046,670,- 
000". 
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On  page  4,  line  33.  strike  out  "$167,700.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$186,600,000". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  basically  Include  my 
amendment  to  that  provision  and  it 
would  also  include  the  Case  amendment 
to  It. 

I  would  hope  that  my  disl.lnguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
would  explain  his  part  of  the  amend- 
ment and  thereby  fulfill  the  requirement 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
understood  the  amount,  it  would  add 
$76  mlUlon  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  ap- 
proximately correct.  That  would  be  the 
total  of  the  two  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  not  to 
delay  the  Senate  this  evening  for  any 
period  of  time.  But  I  would  hope  I  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  explain  this 
amendment  which  is  offered  by  me 
and  also  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  YoiTNG). 

This  amendment  on  which  I  speak 
now,  would  increase  this  appropriation 
by  $47.9  million. 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  would 
Increase  three  student  loan  programs — 
the  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  pro- 
gram, the  Work  Study  program,  and  the 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  program. 
This  would  increase  the  program  over 
1968,  for  example,  by  ^proximately  28 
percent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  increases  in  student  enrollment  and 
inflation  which  add  up  to  more  than  31 
percent  over  1968. 

All  we  are  really  attempting  to  do  by 
the  tmiendment  Is  to  aid  the  current 
enrollment  of  students  at  approximately 
the  same  proportion  which  was  initi- 
ated during  the  mid-sixties  and  carried 
through  to  1968,  but  which  was  then  cut 
back  in  1969  and  then  in  1970  through 
the  veto  message. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  amendment 
is  extremely  worthwhile  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 
Mr.  President,  could  we  have  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) .  There  will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  may 
continue. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
worthwhile  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  First 
of  all,  because  of  the  cutbacks  we  have 
seen  caused  by  the  veto  of  the  HEW 
budget  last  year,  we  found  less  fimds 
going  to  colleges  and  universities.  The 
result  of  that  has  been  that  there  has 
been  a  cutback  in  their  scholarship  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  unemployment  rate  throughout 
this  Nation.  It  has  been  accordingly  dif- 
ficult for  students  to  obtain  the  kind  of 
resources  to  being  or  continue  their 
higher  education. 


The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
has  for  the  most  part  been  effective  only 
for  those  famiUes  who  have  had  some 
relationship  with  banks  and  who  have 
already  had  some  kind  of  family  associa- 
tion with  banks.  This  has  been  a  cause  of 
considerable  distress  to  the  Education 
Subcommittee.  What  we  are  finding  to- 
day is  that  those  students  who  are  being 
given  the  guaranteed  bank  loans  are 
those  with  families  who  are  already  do- 
ing business  with  a  parent  bank.  Because 
of  this  apparent  problem,  the  HEW  con- 
ducted a  study.  And  the  study  shows  that 
85  percent  of  the  Individuals  who  are  to- 
day covered  In  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  programs  are  individuals  whose 
families  have  some  relationship  with  the 
banks  that  they  are  receiving  loans  from. 
As  a  result,  a  number  of  extremely 
needy  students  today  are  unable  to  ac- 
quire the  kind  of  loans  they  need. 

I  would  hope  that  this  amendment 
would  be  passed,  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  students  in  the  work  study 
program,  the  education  apportunity 
grants,  and  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program  to  go  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  their  choice. 

I  think  It  is  important  to  realize  that 
for  every  dollar  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appropriate  to  students  in  this 
country,  more  than  $14  is  actually  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Government  In 
terms  of  taxes  paid  by  those  students 
over  a  period  of  years. 

I  think  that  economically  it  is  sound. 
I  think  there  is  an  extraordinary  need 
for  this  In  all  schools  and  colleges  and 
universities  of  this  country. 

Under  the  bill  at  present,  an  esti- 
mated 300,000  students  with  valid  re- 
quests approved  by  regional  panels  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  denied  aid.  My  amend- 
ment would  give  assistance  to  an  addi- 
tional 65,300  of  these  needy  students — 
yoimg  people  who  might  otherwise  be  im- 
able  to  begin  or  continue  their  higher 
education. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  National  De- 
fense Student  Loans  are  given  through 
Institutions  to  -students  who  evidence  a 
need  for  financial  assistance — with  a  lim- 
it of  $1,000  a  year  for  undergraduates 
and  $2,500  a  year  for  graduate  students. 
Loans  are  repaid  at  a  rate  of  3  percent 
interest,  commencing  upon  completion  of 
college  or  graduate  school. 

Educational  opportunity  grants  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  nor  less  than  $200  a 
ye€u-  are  made  to  the  most  economically 
disadvantaged  students — those  whom  the 
college  determines  would  be  unable  to 
attend  without  the  grant. 

The  college  work-study  supports 
part-time  employment  for  needy  stu- 
dents In  the  college  or  in  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  Institution.  The  average 
rate  of  pay  is  $1.85  an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  the  fimds  sought  In  this 
amendment  are  critically  needed.  Total 
estimated  requests  approved  by  HEW's 
own  regional  panels  are  $796  million.  Yet 
even  with  this  amendment  total  aw>ro- 
priatlons  would  be  only  $604  million — or 
$192  million  less  than  is  required.  For  in 
an  attempt  to  economize,  I  have  asked 
for  only  20  percent  of  the  difference  be- 


tween the  figures  In  the  bill  as  reported 
by  committee  and  the  actual  demand  ap- 
proved by  HEW. 

The  current  economic  crisis  has  re- 
duced the  ability  of  families,  students, 
and  institutions  to  finance  higher  educa- 
tion. 

First,  with  inflation  over  6  percent,  the 
Increase  in  other  costs  leaves  families 
with  less  for  school.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
rises  in  tuition,  fees,  and  room  and  board 
have  raised  the  price  tag  of  college. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  Boston  College  has  just  an- 
nounced a  tuition  increase  of  $240  ef- 
fective this  coming  September.  This 
comes  on  top  of  a  $400  tuition  Increase 
just  last  year.  In  addition,  TOOfm.  and 
board  costs  at  Boston  College  will  be 
raised  by  $300  at  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term. 

This  is  no  isolated  example.  Across  the 
coimtry,  tiiition  and  costs  are  rising  at  a 
rate  of  about  7  percent  a  year.  And  the 
end  is  not  in  sight. 

I  am  sure  that  every  single  one  of  my 
colleagues  has  received  many  moving  let- 
ters from  parents  and  students  who  can- 
not find  aid,  and  in  many  cases  have  been 
forced  to  drop  out  or  not  even  start  col- 
lege or  vocational  school. 

Second,  guaranteed  student  loans  from 
banks  are  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain. 
And  they  are  only  a  small  help  to  low-In- 
come students  smyway.  Only  about  one 
quarter  of  such  loans  In  fiscal  1970  went 
to  students  from  families  with  adjusted 
incomes  below  $6,000  a  year. 

Third,  rising  unemployment  and  short- 
age of  Jobs  reduces  outside  work  for 
students.  Unemplosmient  of  18-  and  19- 
year-olds  rose  from  11.5  percent  In  April 
1969  to  11.6  percent  in  January  and  13.8 
percent  this  last  April.  For  20-  to  24- 
year-olds  over  the  same  periods  it  rose 
from  5.7  to  5.8  to  7.7  percent. 

Fourth,  with  growing  deficits,  colleges 
themselves  have  less  money  available  for 
scholarshlp>s.  Since  1962,  the  debt  level 
for  all  private  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  Massachusetts  has  more  than 
tripled,  to  $191.8  million  in  1969.  Non- 
Federal  sources  have  simply  not  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  ridng  enroll- 
ments amd  costs. 

As  the  dean  of  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design  has  written  to  me: 

The  amounts  of  money  needed  are  far  be- 
yond the  capacities  of  college  endowments, 
contributions  from  foundations  and  Indus- 
try, and  the  proceeds  from  fund-raising 
drives.  Only  the  federal  government  has  the 
vast  resources  needed  to  attack  this  problem. 

Without  some  increases,  colleges  and 
universities  will  simply  have  to  cut  off 
aid  to  needy  and  deserving  students  and 
let  them  drop  out  of  school. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  midst  of  this 
financial  crisis,  the  Federal  Government 
has  recently  fallen  behind  in  its  respon- 
sibility. In  fiscal  1970,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  did  not 
even  spend  $33  million  of  the  funds  we 
appropriated  for  national  defense  stu- 
dent loans.  And  we  are  a  long  way  from 
the  same  relative  position  we  were  in  a 
few  years  back. 

In  1967,  for  example,  we  fimded  91 
percent  of  HEW- approved  requests,  and 
83   percent   in   1968.   This   amendment 
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would  still  fund  only  76  percent 
HEW-approved  requests  for  197 1 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  in  thei  last  3 
years,  enrollment  has  increased  by  12.7 
percent  and  tuition  and  costs  by  over  18 
percent  But  compared  to  this  combined 
increase  of  31  percent,  even  un<ler  my 
amendment  we  will  have  achieve  a  3- 
year  increase  in  student  aid  of  Only  28 
percent.  So  we  end  up  helping  a  smaller 
proportion  of  students  and/or  fleeting 
a  smaller  proportion  of  their  costs.  This 
has  occured  at  the  very  same  t; 
more  and  more  economically 
taged  students  are  being  enco 
enter  college. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  receiv 
spondence  from  over  100  college  presi- 
dents and  financial  aid  officers  from  over 
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30  States  and  territories  suppoi 
amendment. 

It  is  further  supported  by  virti 
of  the  higher  education  orgs 
I  think  that  two  telegrams  from 
organizations  perhaps  summai 
briefly  and  clearly  as  possible  tljie  vital 
need  for  the  increased  aid.  I  shfell  just 
read  these  two— copies  of  whicj  I  be- 
lieve have  been  distributed  to  each  Sena- 
tor's desk:  I 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
strongly  supports  your  amendmentj  645  to 
Increase  student  assistance  by  $47  9|mllllon. 
Because  of  growing  economic  press^ure.  o\ir 
Institutions  have  fewer  reaourcea  for  Scholar- 
ahlpa  at  the  very  time  that  increased  enroll- 
ment and  cost*  are  driving  up  the  Remand. 
Moreover,  many  financial  aid  officers  indicate 
that  guaranteed  student  loans  are  becoming 
more  difficult  to  get  and  rising  unemploy- 
ment Is  reducing  the  a vaU  ability  o^  outside 
Jobs  for  students.  Passage  of  amendment  645 
would  greatly  aid  many  students  by  malrtng 
available  money  that  can  oome  from  bo  otber 

source. 

Loc&N  Wn-soK, 

PreHdent,  American  CouncQ  on  Edw  ation. 

And  the  second  telegram  read* : 
On  behalf  of  the  900  member  colleges  of 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges  we 
strongly  support  your  effort  to  Incflcase  ap- 
propriations for  financial  aid  to  students. 
Without  such  an  increase  many  college  will 
b«  forced  to  draw  upon  their  already  too 
meager  resources  or  borrow  funds  all  current 
Interest  rates  to  make  good  on  oomiiltments 
to  their  studenu  In  September.  Rltlng  col- 
lege coeta  and  current  inflation  of  |aU  cost* 
will  make  It  impoaslble  for  many  ^udents 
from  poor  and  middle  class  families  to  »'* 
tend  college  this  year  unless  increas^  funds 
for  NDSL  loans  and  EOO  and  wotk  study 
grants  are  appropriated. 

Prxsxbic  W.  Ne*s. 
President  Association  of  Ameri^n  Col- 
leges. 

Mr.  President,  last  August  this  body 
voted  56  to  38  in  favor  of  an  amendment 
to  Increase  fiscal  1971  authorizations  for 
these  three  programs  by  $170  inUlion. 
Passage  of  the  amendment  presently  be- 
fore us  would  be  a  partial  fulfllUnent  of 
that  earlier  commitment.  I 

It  would  help  low-income  studmts  who 
so  desperately  need  assistance,  f'or  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher;  Educa- 
tion reports  that  while  48  percent  of  im- 
dergraduates  come  from  the  top iquarter 
income  bracket,  only  7  percent  cc^^e  from 
the  lowest  income  quartUe.         I 

And  it  would  help  mlddle-incofne  stu- 
dents as  well,  both  through  mpre  na- 
tional defense  student  loans  and  by  free- 


ing up  institutional  scholarships  which 
in  the  absence  of  Federal  aid  would  be 
needed  for  low-income  students. 

I  think  there  is  a  considerable  need.  I 
think  the  amendment  which  we  sug- 
gest is  only  really  following  along  and 
meeting  the  problems  of  inflation  and 
increased  enrollment. 

I  hope  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  set  out  my  part  of  the 
amendment,  as  a  Joint  amendment. 

The  part  of  the  amendment  I  had  orig- 
inally introduced  as  my  amendment  No. 
656,  would  add  $28,050,000  to  the  bill  for 
grants  for  construction  of  higher  educa- 
tional physical  facilities  at  4-year  insti- 
tutions. 

This  amount  was  included  by  our  sub- 
committee, along  with  a  figure  of  some 
$43  million  for  direct  grants  for  con- 
striKtion  at  2-year  colleges. 

In  the  full  committee  the  latter 
amount  was  retained,  but  the  $28,050,- 

000  for  4-year  colleges  was  not  retained. 
It  is  that  amount  that  my  part  of  this 
Joint  amendment  would  add  to  the  bill. 

The  reason  for  the  proposal  is  the 
same  as  my  concern  to  have  the  full 
amount  of  the  revohlng  fund  available 
for  loans  for  this  general  purpose.  These 
grants  will  go  chiefly  to  the  smaller  col- 
leges, to  those  institutions  which  al- 
though as  important  as  any  others  to 
our  educational  system,  nevertheless  will 
not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  this 
new  interest  subsidy  program  and, 
therefore,  will  fall  between  two  stools, 
as  far  as  these  educational  facilities  are 
concerned. 

I  believe  the  subcommittee  was  right. 

1  hope  the  Senate  will  take  the  same 
point  of  view  and  restore  this  flgure  to 
the  bill. 

Sk3rrocketing  college  expenses  are 
threatening  to  make  a  higher  education 
once  again  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
wealthy  In  this  country. 

We  are  long  past  the  time  when  anyone 
has  to  be  reminded  that  we  can  ill  afford 
to  waste  the  talent  of  our  youth  in  this 
manner  today. 

The  education  appropriations  bill  we 
are  considering  contains  several  efforts 
to  offset  this  trend  through  various  forms 
of  student  assistance. 

But  these  efforts  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  put  a  college  education 
within  the  reach  of  everyone  capable  of 
benefiting  from  it  are  being  eroded  by 
steadily  increasing  tuition  and  other 
student  charges. 

The  student  charges,  in  turn,  reflect 
efforts  by  our  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  obtain  the  funds  they  need  to 
build  the  facilities  needed  to  meet  an- 
ticipated increases  In  enrollments. 

Congress  long  ago  recognized  that  col- 
lege construction  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  demands  of  increasing 
enrollments  without  Federal  assistance. 
In  1963.  we  passed  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  which  authorized  loans  and 
grants  to  our  colleges  and  xmiversities  to 
help  them  meet  the  demand  for  new 
facilities  without  pricing  a  higher  educa- 
tion out  of  the  reach  of  many  of  our 
worthy  students. 


For  the  current  fiscal  year,  $936  million 
is  authorized  under  title  I  of  that  act. 

But  beginning  this  year  there  has  been 
a  substantial  change  in  the  method  of 
financing  academic  construction  imder 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act. 
Grants  and  direct  loans  have  been  cur- 
tailed in  favor  of  using  a  new  annual 
interest  grant  program. 

An  Office  of  Education  task  force  en- 
dorsed the  interest  subsidies  program  in 
a  report  issued  July  10,  1969.  But  the 
task  force  warned  that  the  program 
"should  be  tried  out  in  practice  and 
proved  to  be  broadly  feasible  before  con- 
sideration is  given  to  eliminating  funds 
for  the  direct  assistance  programs." 

Despite  this  warning,  the  budget  re- 
quest and  the  House  bill  this  year  place 
complete  reliance  on  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  heard  the  testimony  on  this  bill 
noted  that  very  little  activity  has  taken 
place  in  the  interest  subsidy  program 
and  recognized  that  it  was  not  completely 
workable  in  the  current  financial  mar- 
ket. Many  institutions  most  in  need  have 
been  unable  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

In  the  casee  of  private  colleges  and 
universities,  the  current  interest  rates  are 
so  high  that  it  would  take  an  extremely 
high  subsidy  differential  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  3  percent  emd  the  rate 
imposed  by  the  bank  lender.  Many  pri- 
vate colleges  will  not  be  able  to  borrow 
at  all  from  private  banking  sources,  irre- 
spective of  interest  rates,  because  many 
of  the  buildings,  such  as  library  and 
classroom  buildings,  are  not  income- 
producing  and,  without  a  loan  guarantee, 
lenders  consider  it  too  risky  to  grant 
the  loans. 

The  loan  spsm  of  20  to  25  years  makes 
the  repayment  schedule  more  than  small 
institutions  can  afford.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated, based  on  surveys,  that  only  about 
25  percent  of  the  private  Institutions  of 
higher  education  in  this  country  coiUd 
obtain  loans  under  the  interest  subsidy 
program  in  the  present  market. 

For  these  reasons,  the  subcommittee 
agreed  with  the  Office  of  Education  task 
force  that  the  interest  subsidy  program 
should,  at  the  present  at  least,  supple- 
ment, rather  than  replace,  the  direct 
grant  and  loan  programs  for  academic 
facilities. 

The  subccMnmittee  approved  my  mo- 
tion to  add  $71  million  to  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  same  funding  for  direct  grants 
as  was  provided  In  the  1970  appropria- 
tion—$43  million  for  2-year  institutions 
and  $28  million  for  4-year  schools. 

Unfortunately,  the  portion  of  this  as- 
sistance provided  for  4-year  institutions 
is  no  longer  in  the  bill  as  it  is  now  be- 
fore us. 

In  suiswer  to  an  Inquiry  about  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  grants 
under  the  1970  appropriation  for  title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act, 
an  Office  of  Education  official  told  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  than 
only  $9  million  had  been  obligated,  out 
of  the  total  of  $71  million. 

At  the  time  the  report  was  mtule,  it 
was  correct.  Processing  applications  from 
State  commissions  had  been  held  up  be- 
cause of  the  delay  in  obtaining  final  ap- 
proval of  the  1970  appropriations. 


But  Office  of  Education  officials  have 
since  reported  that  the  entire  $71  milUon 
will  be  obligated  by  the  end  of  this 
month  and  applications  now  on  hand 
total  more  than  $200  million. 

My  amendment  would  add  $28,050,000 
to  the  pending  bill  to  provide  funds  for 
grants  for  4-year  institutions.  It  would 
bring  the  total  available  for  grants  for 
construction  at  aU  Institutions  of  higher 
education  to  slightly  over  $71  million, 
the  same  level  provided  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

This  would  only  be  enough  to  meet 
about  35  percent  of  the  requests  now  on 
hand  in  the  Office  of  Education.  It  would 
still  be  far  below  the  $133  million  recom- 
mended for  the  1971  fiscal  year  in  the 
Office  of  Education  task  force  report.  It 
falls  short  of  the  $91  million  appro- 
priated for  grants  in  fiscal  1969. 

But  it  would  provide  a  minimum 
amount  of  fimding  for  grants  for  both 
2-year  and  4-year  institutions  which  are 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  either  the 
direct  loan  or  the  loan  subsidy  programs. 
While  I  share  the  concern  of  Senators 
about  the  need  to  hold  down  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  order  to  control  inflation, 
my  amendment  proposes  only  a  modest 
investment  in  the  future  of  the  Nation, 
and  I  urge  that  we  consider  the  long- 
range  loss  to  our  economy  if  we  fail  to 
invest  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
specifically  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  portion 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  and  others,  and 
I  wish  to  state  the  position  of  the  com- 
_.      mittee. 

o  We  found  that  further  additions  to 

*<  total  construction  support  are  neces- 
sary. In  fiscal  year  1971,  it  is  estimated 
that  over  $500  million  in  private  con- 
struction loans  will  be  available  xmder 
the  Federal  interest  subsidy  program — a 
lending  level  exceeded  only  by  totals  of 
$618  million  in  1966  and  $713  mllUon  in 
1967. 

In  addition,  the  committee  added  $43 
million  to  the  House  bill  and  budget  re- 
quest for  grants  for  community  college 
construction.  Grants  were  approved  In 
this  case  because  many  of  these  schools 
are  new  institutions  and  have  more  dif- 
ficulty borrowing  than  established,  4- 
year  colleges  and  universities. 

For  the  small  number  of  colleges  un- 
able to  obtain  private  loans,  the  commit- 
tee has  approved  an  HEW  request  to  re- 
place up  to  $10  million  in  existing  direct 
loans  with  subsidized  loans.  The  fimds 
thus  freed  will  be  available  for  direct 
loans  to  colleges  in  special  need. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  reason  the 
committee  arrived  at  the  flgure  it  did.  We 
think  it  is  adequate  and  this  Is  what  we 
recommended.  Of  course,  we  are  all  de- 
pending upon  the  success  of  the  highly 
questionable  Interest  subsidy  program. 
I  think  there  are  sufficient  fimds  to  do 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ih 
trying  to  do  in  his  amendment.  It  Is  a 
laudable  amendment,  but  there  is  no  use 
appropriating  more  than  is  necessary 
or  more  than  the  President  will  allow  to 
be  expended.  That  Is  the  committee  posi- 
tion. 

Now,  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 


which  would  add  $47,900,000  to  the  bill, 
it  gets  down  to  a  question  of  basic  policy. 
The  NDSL  student  loan  program  suf- 
fered the  greatest  cut  by  the  administra- 
tion. Relatively  both  scholarships  and 
fellowships  are  down  also.  The  effect  is 
to  have  fewer  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships and  to  have  people  go  to  the  bank 
for  loans,  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts pointed  out.  Personally,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  thinks  this  is 
a  bad  policy.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
money. 

Then,  there  is  a  tendency  to  dry  up  the 
program  within  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram, in  which  the  educational  institu- 
tion would  make  the  loan.  Apparently 
what  they  are  trying  to  do  is  to  have 
everybody  go  to  a  bank.  I  know  some 
banks  that  suggest  to  parents  when  they 
go  there,  that  they  open  up  an  account 
and  do  business  with  them,  and  if  they 
do  not  open  up  an  account,  at  least  they 
get  a  credit  card.  Then  they  will  be  in 
debt  all  the  more. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  I  have  discussed  this  matter.  On  the 
House  side  we  find  a  complete  brick  wall 
on  this  policy,  and  its  worse  downtown. 
I  am  going  to  somewhat  reluctanUy 
suggest  that  the  Senate  not  add  this 
money.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  we  did  not  add 
anything  to  the  House  figure  and  we 
kept  it  their  level. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  his  committee  should  take  up 
this  matter  and  find  out  if  Congress  is 
going  to  approve  what  they  are  doing, 
as  a  matter  of  basic  policy. 

Scholarships  and  fellowships  are 
moneys  that  reach  the  lower  Income 
people,  the  same  people  where  there  is 
talent  and  where  people  cannot  afford 
to  go  to  undergraduate  or  graduate  school 
because  the  cost  Is  too  high.  We  are  los- 
ing all  that  reservoir  of  talent  by  not 
giving  scholarships  and  fellowships  where 
conditions  are  so  stringent.  In  many  cases 
that  is  the  only  way  the  student  can  go  to 
college.  In  that  case  he  Is  not  about  to 
get  the  loan  from  the  bank. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  can 
relate  to  the  Senate  the  argument  we 
have  had  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  this  matter  many  times. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  refer 
to  page  884  of  the  hearings  when  I  asked 
Mr.  Muirhead  the  following  question: 

Senator  Cotton.  Have  you  any  rough  esti- 
mate of  how  much  r^>ayment  money  you 
have  m  loans  for  fiscal  197X? 

Mr.  MiTiBHKAD.  Yea,  In  fact,  I  think  we  have 
rather  precise  estimates  on  the  amoimt  of 
repayments.  Interestingly  enough,  the  NDEA 
loan  program  has  been  operating  long  enough 
now  so  that  the  repayments  are  coming  back 
m  rather  substantial  amounts.  And  our  best 
estimate  Is  that  in  the  coUege  year  coming 
up  that  there  will  be  about  $130  mllUon  in 
repayments  to  the  coUeges  which  they  then 
will  have  In  their  revolving  fund  and  will  be 
added,  of  course,  to  the  Federal  capital  con- 
tribution. 

Senator  Cotton.  The  institutions  will  have 
that? 

Mr.  MinxHKAD.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator   MACNtrsoN.  The   banks  wouldn't 
have  this  revolving  fund? 

Mr.  MmRKEAD.  No,  the  bank  is  not  at  all  In- 
volved In  the  NDEA  loan  program. 


This  is  coming  in  addition  to  all  we 

gave.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  mention  Just  a  couple  of  facts 
and  statistics  with  regard  to  the  student 
loan  program. 

As  I  understand — and  I  would  like  to 
be  corrected  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee if  this  is  not  correct — only  27  per- 
cent of  the  guaranteed  student  loans  go 
to  tiiose  in  families  with  an  income  of 
less  than  $6,000. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know  the 

exact  figure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Unquestionably  that 
is  correct.  The  statistics  are  extremely 
clear.  They  are  found  in  the  budget  Jus- 
tification report  of  HEW.  The  findings 
of  the  various  commissions  reporting  on 
the  problems  of  higher  education  show 
quite  clearly  that  guaranteed  student 
loans  are  not  aiding  students  in  the  lower 
and  middle  income  families  who  should 
be  able  to  participate  in  these  opportu- 
nities. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  very  good  frioid 
if  in  the  last  year  the  administration  did 
not  actually  cut  back  in  terms  of  the  di- 
rect student  loan  programs,  the  national 
defense  student  loans,  by  some  $33  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BIAGNUSON.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  the  expenditure  of 
these  programs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  I  mentioned 
that.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  I  really  think  we  ought  to  have  the 
money.  I  do  not  like  this  policy  and  I 
reject  their  arguments.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Under  the  loan  program,  most  of  these 
people  carmot  get  loans  even  if  they  go 
down  to  the  banks. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  have  seen  some 
Increases  as  a  result  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  findings,  but  if  we  take 
the  base  figures  from  1968  to  1969,  when 
this  whole  program  was  operating  more 
as  intended,  in  terms  of  infiation  and  in 
terms  of  student  enrollments,  from  the 
resources  of  the  budget — and  we  know 
the  tremendous  pressures  on  it.  and  I 
am  sympathetic  to  those  factors — we 
find  actually  a  smaller  proportion  par- 
ticipating in  terms  of  relative  students 
and  costs  than  tiiere  were  in  1968. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  and 
remind  my  colleagues,  if  they  have  had 
a  chance  to  review  tiie  Congressional 
Record  of  2  days  ago,  that  in  that 
Record  I  placed  letters  from  administra- 
tors and  presidents  of  universities.  We 
find  that  the  students  in  these  wwit- 
study  and  opportunity  programs  and  na- 
tional defense  education  program  are 
those  who  are  really  trying  to  "keep  it 
cool"  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 

The  record  is  replete  with  evidence 
from  college  administrators  and  presi- 
dents of  the  universities  tha.t  if  it  were 
not  for  those  students  in  the  colleges  and 
universities,  things  might  be  different. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  working  In 
the  total  university  structure,  and  who 
realize  they  are  to  benefit  from  a  iml- 
verslty  education,  and  they  are  "talking 
things  down." 

I  would  h(H>e  that  we  could  show  at 
least  some  additional  kind  of  imder- 
standings  as  to  their  plight. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFK 
ator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yieldi 

The  PRESIDING  Ort'ICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Sena  x»r  from  New 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  make  a  couple  of  point  s  in  rebuttal. 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  have 
been  extremely  considerate  to  our  con- 
cerns for  these  programs.  I  am  most 
grateful,  as  evidenced  by  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  action  they  to<k  on  my  pre- 
vious amendment.  But  the  i  ame  principle 
Is  involved  here.  The  smalli  w  colleges  will 
iiot  be  able  to  Uke  adviintage,  under 
present  conditions,  of  the  interest  sub- 
sidy program,  so  they  mist  have  loans 
and  grants.  The  4-year  anall  colleges 
need  them  just  as  much  as  the  com- 
munity colleges  and  technical  institu- 
tions do. 

The  $43  million  we  gavp  for  commu- 
nity colleges  and  technical  Institutes  I 
think  represents  admirabld  action  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  for  Ihat  particular 
purpose,  but  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
the  end  of  this  month.  IS  70,  we  appro- 
priated $71  milUon  for  tho^e  programs. 

That  is  what  my  amendment  would 
bring  that  appropriation  ^  this  year — 
the  same  amount.  That  is  $20  million 
less  than  the  amount  which  was  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  1969. 

There  Is  one  reason  wly  I  think  the 
Office  of  Education  led  I  he  committee 
to  feel  that  this  was  urmcEessary.  When 
they  were  up  here  they  said  only  $9 
million  had  been  obligated  out  of  the 
total  of  $71  million  apprtpriated.  That 
wsis,  of  course,  a  correct  figure  at  the 
time,  but  that  was  early  in  the  spring. 
Since  then,  the  fact  is  thai  they  have  re- 
ported to  us  that  the  ent  re  $71  million 
appropriated  for  1970  wil  be  obligated 
by  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  applications  now  on  hand,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  previous  Appropriations, 
total  more  than  $200  million. 

I  hope  that  the  Senat*  will  consider 
this  a  worthy  amendment] 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  would 
like  to  address  a  questioti  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  ll  he  will  3rield 
to  me  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  do  not  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
principal  part  of  these  sfudent  loans  is 
in  the  direct  loan  flgttre?   ! 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  NbEA. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  NDE^  direct  loans? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding,  as  shown  in  the  report, 
on  F>age  24.  the  top  line,  to  that  effect, 
that  the  budget  estimates  were  $176.- 
925.000  and  that  the  committee,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  smd  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  raised  that  amoimt  by 
$52,075,000? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Thai  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thaiK  the  Senator. 
It  seemed  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  that  was  extremely  generous,  and 


the  committee  was  glad  to  go  along  with 
that  recommendation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  figure  is  a  lit- 
tle deceiving.  I  may  say,  because  with 
respect  to  a  direct  loan  for  which,  when 
one  has  to  go  to  a  bank,  we  did  take  away 
from  the  other  type  of  loans,  because  the 
new  fKjlicy  is  to  have  someone  go  to  the 
bank.  But  this  is  the  figure,  because  that 
is  the  policy  they  are  going  to  pursue, 
and  there  is  not  much  we  can  do  about 
it.  We  cannot  change  that.  We  increased 
the  amount.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  More  than  $52 
million? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say.  in  conclusion,  the  communications 
I  have  read,  whether  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges,  or  other  col- 
lege associations,  and  various  education 
associations,  land  grant  colleges,  and  so 
forth,  all  indicate  that  they  are  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Let  me  make  one  point,  and  I  will  rest 
my  case.  Because  of  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion in  the  student  loan  programs  and 
the  resources  to  which  the  students  may 
turn  under  education  opportunity  and 
work  study  programs,  those  who  are  af- 
fected most  dramatically  are  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  middle-income  fami- 
lies. Because  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  felt  that,  if  they  are  going 
to  continue  their  scholarship  programs, 
with  the  limited  resources  available  to 
them,  they  should  allocate  them  where 
the  need  is  greatest,  to  students  from 
lower  income  groups.  Therefore,  as  we 
read  into  the  Ricord  some  days  ago, 
those  suffering  most  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years  are  those  from  middle-income 
groups. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  Just  want  to  take 
half  a  second.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
are  both  right,  because  the  House  did 
drop  $17,900,000  from  the  educational 
opportunity  grants.  We  did  agree  to  add 
the  $52-some  odd  million  to  the  direct 
loans. 

So  this  becomes  a  question,  I  think, 
for  the  Senate  to  decide.  I  wish  I  knew 
some  way  to  put  an  amendment  on  here 
to  change  the  policy  downtown,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  do  it  without  being 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  I  yield,  and  the 
Senator  has  the  floor  in  his  own  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  ask  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  diligent  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Pell). 

We  have  discussed  from  time  to  time 
the  guaranteed  loan  program  which  is 
available  to  students  but  which  requires 
the  participation  of  our  financial  insti- 
tutions; namely,  the  banks.  We  have 
received  conflicting  information.  In  some 
States,  the  banks  have  been  very  cooper- 
ative; however,  in  other  States,  they  have 
been  less  than  cooperative  showing  pref- 
erence for  certain  tjrpes  of  borrowers.  I 
trust  the  Senator  will  give,  for  the  rec- 
ord, what  he  recalls  of  the  most  convinc- 
ing testimony  on  this  matter,  presented 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Education. 


Mr.  PELL.  In  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  I  believe  in  the  Senator's  own 
State  of  West  Virginia,  the  record  was 
a  good  one.  In  the  rest  of  the  country, 
however  from  all  the  evidence  that  came 
in,  it  appears  that  the  young  people  go- 
ing into  the  banks  received  very  short 
shrift  unless  they  had  some  kind  of  fam- 
ily connections. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  support 
most  strongly  the  NDSL  program. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, and  as  a  Senator  eager  to  help 
needy  students,  that  was  also  my  under- 
standing. In  West  Virginia  our  record 
was  not  bad,  as  the  record  in  Rhode  Is- 
land was  not  bad.  And  I  believe  that  in 
some  other  States  the  record  was  also 
good.  But  generally,  as  we  carefully  con- 
sidered this  subject,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  necessary  to  do  what 
many  of  us  believe  should  be  done,  and 
that  is  to  help,  through  means  other 
than  direct  bank  loan,  the  most  needy 
students. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Frankly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  remind  the  Senate  that  last  year, 
by  a  vote  of  56  to  38.  we  actually  in- 
creased authorizations  for  these  three 
programs  by  $170  million.  Even  if  we  add 
this  amendment  to  the  Increases  over 
last  year  reported  by  the  committee,  we 
still  would  only  be  increasing  these  pro- 
grams by  just  about  half  what  the  Senate 
has  already  gone  on  record  for. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Is  the  Senator 
fnxn  Virginia  correct  in  his  assxunptlon 
that  the  amendment  before  the  Senate 
would  add  $76  million  to  the  bUl? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment  again. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  that  parliamentary  inquiry. 
As  I  understand  from  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  amendment — this 
one  amendment — will  add  $76  million  to 
the  bill  now  imder  consideration. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct.  The 
combined  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senate 
will  vote  on  it  as  one  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Which  will  add 
$76  mUUon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  read  the  committee  report.  The 
committee  bill,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  $703  million,  or  almost  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars,  over  the 
appropriation  for  1970.  This  amendment 
would  add  $76  million  more. 

The  Senate  has  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  and  that  amendment 
added  $150  million  more.  Not  only  that, 
but  that  amendment  brought  in  an  en- 
tirely new  program,  that  is  estimated  to 
cost  $1.5  billion. 

I  happen  to  favor  the  scholarship  pro- 
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grams.  I  think  the  scholarship  programs 
are  important.  But  we  have  heard  state- 
ments by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  that  the  scholarship 
programs  have  been  increased,  that  the 
committee  has  gone  into  this  thoroughly, 
and  that  the  committee  has  allocated,  ac- 
cording to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Washington,  ade- 
quate money  for  this  program;  and  yet 
we  are  called  upon  to  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment now  which  would  add  $76  million 
to  a  bill  which  Is  already  $703  million  over 
last  year,  and  which  already  has  been 
amended  by  the  addition  of  $150  million 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Javits  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
with  the  financial  condition  that  faces 
our  Nation,  before  we  continue  to  vote 
more  and  more  amendments,  and  more 
and  more  money,  on  these  appropriation 
bills,  we  should  give  some  consideration 
to  our  overall  financial  situation.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  have  been  testifying  in 
the  last  several  weeks  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  Treasury.  There  will  be  a  deficit, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  next  week,  of 
$11  billion.  They  predict  another  deficit 
for  the  following  year  of  $10  billion — and 
in  my  judgment,  that  prediction  is  way 
low.  Particularly  with  the  way  the  money 
is  being  added  to  the  appropriation  bills 
tonight  It  will  be  way  low. 

So,  although  I  favor  the  scholarship 
programs,  I  shall  vote  sigainst  this 
amendment,  because  I  just  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  justify  adding  $76  million 
more  to  this  bill  after  we  have  already 
added  $150  mlUlon  to  it  by  the  Javits 
amendment,  which  In  Itself  creates  am 
entirely  new  program. 

ADDmONAL  rONBlNO  IS  trtXDKD  FOR  EDTJCA- 
nONAL  OPPORTDNrtT  GRANTS,  STUDENT  LOANS, 
8TTTDKNT  WORK-STUDT  PROGRAMS,  AND  HIGHER 
EDUCATION    TACILITIES    IN     IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendments  Nos.  645  and  656 
which  have  now  been  joined  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
comment  on  the  need  for  these  additional 
funds  for  the  student  work-study  pro- 
gram, the  student  loan  program,  the 
educational  opportunity  grant  program, 
and  4-year  institution  facilities  con- 
struction. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
how  the  work  study,  student  loan,  and 
educational  opportunity  grant  progrsuns 
operate: 

First.  The  work-study  progrsma:  Un- 
der the  college  work-study  program,  a 
student  Is  given  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
part-time  work,  either  with  the  college 
or  university  or  with  a  private  nonprofit 
organization.  Costs  of  the  employment 
are  paid  through  the  program  with  the 
college  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled 
acting  as  administrator  of  the  funds. 
Students  in  this  way  can  work  up  to  15 
hours  a  week  during  the  school  year  and 
up  to  40  hours  a  week  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Second.  The  student  loan  program: 
Under  the  student  loan  program,  a  stu- 
dent is  allowed  to  borrow,  for  up  to  10 
years,  as  much  as  $1,000  per  year  to 


pursue  undergraduate  education  and  up 
to  $2,500  per  year  to  pursue  graduate 
education  programs.  These  loans  are  also 
administered  by  the  college  involved. 
The  interest  rate  is  3  percent  and  repay- 
ment begins  upon  graduation. 

Third.  The  education  opporttmlty 
grant  program:  Under  this  program  a 
qualified  undergraduate  student  may  re- 
ceive a  grant  ranging  from  $200  to  $1,000 
to  pursue  his  education.  Exceptional 
financial  need  must  be  dononstrated  and 
the  grant  is  renewable  for  up  to  4  years 
of  college  work.  The  grant  must  be 
matched  by  other  assistance. 

Last  year,  in  my  State  of  Idaho,  over 
$2  million  was  expended  under  these 
three  programs  to  aid  students. 

Amendment  No.  645  would  add  a  total 
of  $47.9  million  to  the  appropriation  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  for  these  three 
programs.  Specifically,  it  would  allot  an 
additional  $16  million  for  the  college 
work-study  program,  sm  additional  $14 
million  to  the  student  loan  program,  and 
$17.9  million  for  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  program.  This  change  would 
allow  these  three  programs  to  aid  an 
additional  65.300  students  to  achieve  a 
quality  education. 

I  have  received  telegrams  from  the 
financial  aid  officers  of  two  of  Idaho's 
colleges  and  the  head  of  the  Idaho  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Aid  Administrators  in 
support  of  these  increased  funds.  I  con- 
sider these  funds  vital  to  allowing  our 
Nation  to  make  good  on  its  promise  of 
quality  higher  education  to  all  those 
students  in  our  Nation  who  seek  it.  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  three  tele- 
grams I  received  on  this  subject  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegrams 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PocATKLLO,  Idaho, 

May  26, 1970. 
Senator  Prank  Church, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Large  Increases  In  enrollment  are  putting 
tremendous  strain  on  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Financial  Aid  Program.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy has  Introduced  an  amendment  to  educa- 
tion appropriations  bill  Increasing  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  education  opportunity 
grants,  student  loans,  and  the  college  work- 
study  program.  We  urge  your  support  of  this 
amendment  which  will  enable  us  to  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  students  of  Idaho. 
DAvm  C.  Blackweix, 
Director  of  Financial  Aids, 

Idaho  State  University. 

Caldwell.  Idaho. 

May  22. 1970. 
Senator  Prank  Church. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  encourage  you  to  support  the  amend- 
ment to  the  HEW  apprt^rlatlon  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1971  which  has  been  proposed  by 
Senator  Kennedy.  The  additional  funding 
would  enable  the  college  of  Idaho  and  other 
Idaho  Institutions  to  assist  many  students 
who  will  be  denied  aid  under  ciurent  funding 
levels.  For  example,  we  have  over  40  eligible 
students  for  college  work  study  for  whom  we 
have  no  funds  for  employment.  The  jobs  are 
waiting  In  seven  public  service  agencies  and 
could  be  confirmed  Immediately.  This  wotild 
require  additional  fiinda  In  the  amount  of 
approximately  $30,000.00. 

Richard  H.  Winder. 

Financial  Aid  Office, 
The  College  of  Idaho. 


PocATKLLO.  Idaho,  May  23, 1970. 
Senator  Frank  Chitbch, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Idaho  Association  of  Financial  Aid  Admin- 
istrators urges  your  support  of  Kennedy 
Amendment  No.  84S,  HJiW  appropriation  blU 
for  next  year,  Increasing  amounts  for  fTDBL, 
EOO  and  workstudy  programs. 

Richard  A.  Minor, 
President,  Idaho  Asm.  of  Financial  Air 
Administrators. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  sim- 
ply caimot  allow  our  national  commit- 
ment to  education  to  fall  by  the  wayside. 
These  Increases  amoimt  to  less  money 
than  we  expend  in  one-half  of  a  day  for 
this  Nation's  military  operations  In  Viet- 
nam. Even  with  the  increases,  only  76 
percent  of  approved  requests  for  student 
aid  this  year  will  be  met.  compared  to 
90  percent  in  1967  cmd  83  percent  in 
1968. 

These  programs  have  helped  hundreds 
of  young  Idahoans  obtain  a  college  edu- 
cation. By  allowing  the  student  to  obtain 
a  grant  or  a  low-interest  loan — or  by 
providing  the  means  whereby  the  stu- 
dent can  work  part  time  to  pay  his  way — 
we  make  higher  education  possible  for 
many  who  could  not  otherwise  afford  it. 
The  long-range  damage  that  would  re- 
sult if  we  cut  back  on  these  self-help 
programs  would  be  Immeasurable.  Cuts 
in  education  are  the  worst  form  of  false 
economy. 

The  second  part  of  this  amendment 
would  provide  funds  for  construction 
grants  for  4-year  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. I  should  like  to  point  out  the 
crying  need  in  my  State  for  funds  to  aid 
construction  programs  at  4-year  colleges 
and  imiversities. 

The  Office  of  Higher  Education  in 
Idaho  has  informed  me  that  there  cur- 
rently exists,  in  my  State,  a  need  for  over 
$6  million  in  funds  to  meet  immediate 
construction  needs  at  4-year  Institutions. 
This  estimate  does  not  even  include  long- 
range  needs  of  Idaho's  4-year  colleges 
and  universities.  The  funding  needs  ex- 
pressed to  me  were  broken  down  in  the 
following  manner.  Again.  I  stress  these 
are  immediate  needs,  not  long-range 
needs  in  Idaho. 

University  of  Idaho — Moscow.  Idaho: 
A  need  for  $4  million  for  construction  of 
a  new  law  school,  agricultural  education 
building,  and  general  classroom  building. 

Idaho  State  University — Pocatello, 
Idaho:  A  need  for  $1,150,000  for  the  re- 
novation of  the  Swanson  Hall  classroom 
building,  construction  of  a  new  welding 
shop  and  a  new  vocational  arts  building. 

Boise  State  College — Boise,  Idaho: 
$446,000  for  a  new  music  building  and  a 
new  addition  to  the  science  building. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Normal — Lewiston, 
Idaho:  $500,000  for  a  new  classroom 
building. 

Northwest  Nazarene  College — Nampa, 
Idaho:  $400,000  for  a  new  physical  edu- 
cation building. 

This  comes  to  a  total  of  $6,498,000  in 
Idaho  alone. 

The  ai^ropriatlons  bill  as  it  is  now 
written  contains  absolutely  no  funds  for 
the  higher  education  facilities  construc- 
tion grant  program  for  4-year  colleges 
and  universities.  Amendment  No.  658 
would  result  in  the  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram at  a  level  of  $28,050,000.  This  is 
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about  the  same  level  of  funling  which 
was  allowed  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  needs 
in  the  area  of  higher  education  facilities 
construction  are  great.  Schools  are  in- 
creasingly hard-pressed  for  spjace  and  fa- 
cilities In  the  wake  of  rising  lattendance 
In  colleges  and  increasing  interest  rates 
which  make  borrowing  monfey  to  meet 
burgeoning  needs  prohlbltlv;  in  many 
cases. 

Even  with  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  my  State  will  only  receive 
$113,000.  That  Is  quite  literilly  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  when  pliiced  beside 
Idaho's  Immediate  needs  of  o  rer  $6  mil- 
Uon. 

I  consider  this  amendmen;  to  be  the 
bare  minimum  which  should  be  granted 
to  continue  the  construction  |  grant  pro- 
gram in  4-year  institutions.  I  urge 
favorable  consideration  and  passage  of 
the  amendment.  I 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  l|he  amend- 
ment On  this  question,  th*  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  anq  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  tbll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  armounpe  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Injdiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  faom  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Sinator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  ,lthe  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nixson|  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rtjpseli.)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mh  Stennis), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  pfoTmo)  are 
necessarily  absent.  I 

I  further  announce  that  ihe  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WnkiAMs)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  fMr.  Yarbor- 
otTCH)  are  absent  on  oCBclal  pusiness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  (present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wliconsin  (Mr. 
Neison),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Wn-LiAMS),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborotjch)  j^ould  each 
vote  "yea.*; 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Qoldwatxe)  , 
the  Senator  from  Calif omial  (Mr.  Mtm- 
PHT),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  thikota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  becaiue  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Yoi*  (Mr.  Jav- 
iTs),  the  Senator  from  B&nsas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  detained  on  oCQcial 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  irom  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MtnfDT) .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sfenator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "^y." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.!  Smith)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  S«nator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vot  s  "nay. 

The  resTilt  was  aimoimcfd — yeas  44, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 


Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Fong 

Pulbrlgbt 

OoodeU 

Oope 

Oravel 

Harris 

Hart 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ooldwater 

Hartke 

Javits 


INo.  iveiieg.) 

YEAS— 44 

Hatneld 

HoUlngs 

Hushes 

Ino«ij« 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MUler 

Mondale 

NATS— 36 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

OrllBn 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan,  Idaho 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Rimdolpb 

R^ilcoff 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Spong 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tydlngs 


Long 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

Packwood 

Prozmlre 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUUams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTINO— 30 


McCarthy 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Percy 

Russell 


Saxbe 
South,  HI. 
Stennis 
Williams,  N.J. 
Yarboroiigh 
Young,  Ohio 


So  the  Kennedy -Case  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMEMDMEI^   NO.    642 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  642  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  Also.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  amendments  contained 
therein  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  1,  strike  out  ■•$673.8(X),(X)0" 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "8272,480,000". 

On  page  2.  line  6,  Insert  before  the  colon 
the  following:  "and  •53.680.000  shall  be  for 
payments  based  on  entitlements  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  under  clause  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  203(c)  of  said  Act 
of  September  30.  1950". 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  20  minutes  on  the 
pending  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
biU. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  fimd  clause  (C)  of  im- 
pacted aid — that  is,  public  housing  stu- 
dents, who  now  qualify  for  funding  un- 
der impacted  aid. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  No.  642  to  H.R.  16916  pro- 
vides $53,680,000  to  fund  entitlements 
under  the  impacted  areas  program.  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  for  children  living  in  low- 
rent  public  housing  projects. 

This  amendment  was  originally  offered 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  Senators 
Case,  Javits,  Mondale,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Yarborodgh.  I  now  ask  iman- 
imous  coiisent  that  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors: 
Senators  Hatfield,  Schweiker,  Pastors, 
HOLLiNGS,  Hart,  Saxbe,  Young  of  Ohio, 
Cranston,  Smith  of  Illinois,  Pell, 
Hartke.  and  McGovern. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Will  the  Senator  add  my 
name  as  a  oosponsor? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  And  Senator  McGee. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
elementary    and    secondary    education 
amendments  enacted  earlier  this  year — 
Pubhc  Law  91-230 — amended  Public  Law 
874.  the  Impacted  areas  aid  program,  to 
Include  pupils  living  in  low-rent  public 
housing  as  federally  connected  children 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance 
to  local  school   agencies.   The  amend- 
ment also  provided  for  the  separate  ap- 
propriation of   funds   for   payment  of 
entitlements  based   on   public   housing 
children. 

No  funds  for  impacted  areas  assist- 
ance for  public  housing  children  are 
provided  In  H.R.  16916,  the  Office  of 
Education  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
1971.  As  stated,  amendment  No.  642 
would  provide  approximately  $53.6  mil- 
lion for  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  on  each  Senator's  desk 
is  a  brief  memorandum  which  explains 
this  amendment,  and  attached  thereto 
are  tables  showing  the  estimated  alloca- 
tion of  the  funds  that  would  be  appro- 
priated by  this  amendment  to  each  State 
as  well  8is  to  a  number  of  major  cities  for 
which  figures  are  available.  Table  A. 
which  is  about  three  pages  in  length,  lists 
each  State  and  the  amount  to  which  each 
State  would  be  entitled  under  the  Eagle- 
ton-Case  amendment.  Table  B  contains 
certain  large  cities  In  each  State  where 
the  figures  are  available  and  gives  an 
indication  as  to  how  much  money  will 
go  to  each  one  of  those  cities. 

The  enactment  of  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation for  this  program  marked  a  recog- 
nition by  Congress  of  the  burden  imposed 
on  local  school  agencies  by  the  construc- 
tion of  federally  fimded  public  housing 
projects.  Like  military  bases,  these  proj- 


ects pay  no  taxes  for  the  support  of 
schools,  and  the  small  payment*  made  In 
lieu  of  taxes  by  housing  authorities  aver- 
age only  $11.61  per  child,  a  small  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  education.  Moreover,  public 
housing  has  contributed  to  attracting  the 
rural  poor  to  cities  large  and  small.  Sur- 
veys have  revealed  that  school  enroll- 
ment in  some  areas  doubled  because  of 
immigration  resulting  from  the  construc- 
tion of  public  housing. 

Children  from  nonpublic  housing  in 
the  school  district  suffer  from  this  im- 
pact as  well.  Many  attend  the  same 
crowded  and  financially  pressed  schools 
as  public  housing  students.  All  of  the 
taxpayers  in  the  district  are  forced  to 
bear  a  heavier  tax  burden  for  education 
and  receive  less  for  their  money. 

The  amoimt  requested  in  our  amend- 
ment is  not  great  in  relation  to  the 
need— it  would  provide  funding  of  only 
20  percent  of  public  housing  entitle- 
ment— but  it  Is  a  beginning.  Because 
funds  to  pay  entitlements  for  public 
housing  children  are  separately  appro- 
priated, the  funds  proposed  under  our 
amendment  will  in  no  way  lessen  or  di- 
lute payments  under  other  parts  of  the 
impact  aid  program.  Indeed,  by  broad- 
ening the  base  of  this  program,  its  con- 
stituency will  be  enlarged. 

Mr.  President,  we  saw  very  recently  an 
Illustration  of  the  broadening  effect  that 
the  inclusion  of  public  housing  children 
has  on  the  entire  impacted  areas  pro- 
gram. The  Nation's  cities  have  not  been 
noted  as  leading  supporters  of  the  Impact 
aid  program,  simply  because  only  a  very 
few  cities  benefited  by  It  in  any  substan- 
tial degree.  However,  the  UJ3.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  at  their  national  meeting 
in  Denver  last  week,  passed  a  resolution 
in  which  the  mayors  of  the  Nation's  cities 
commended  Congress  for  its  inclusion 
of  public  housing  children  in  the  Impact 
aid  program  and  urged  that  support  be 
given  to  full  funding  for  the  program. 

Of  course  the  larger  cities  are  not  the 
only  beneficiaries  of  this  amendment.  In 
recent  years  we  have  seen  the  spread 
of  public  housing  projects  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  in  towns  and  cities  of 
all  sizes.  An  examination  of  the  tables 
on  your  desks  will  show  that  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  each  State's  entitlement 
Is  derived  from  areas  outside  of  the 
major  cities. 

While  the  amoimt  we  are  seeking  in 
this  amendment  Is  not  small,  it  Is  but 
one-fifth  of  the  total  entitlement  for 
public  housing  children  and  only  about 
one-thirteenth  of  the  amount  that  ihe 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  for  "A"  and  "B"  children 
imder  Public  Law  874. 

I  should  add  that  this  program  was 
first  authorized  this  year  by  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments signed  by  the  President  on  April 
13 — 1  day  before  the  House  passed  this 
appropriation  bill.  Therefore,  It  is  a  new 
program,  enacted  after  the  budget  esti- 
mates were  sent  to  Congress.  ^_ 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  Congress,  in 
1950,  recognized  that  Federal  activities 
could  impose  a  special  burden  on  certain 
school  districts  because  Federal  property 
is  exempt  from  local  property  taxes  but 


children  living  on  this  property  often  are 
educated  in  local  public  schools. 

To  compensate  these  school  districts 
for  the  loss  of  revenue  in  the  face  of  in- 
creased enrollments  resulting  from  Fed- 
eral activities.  Congress  approved  a  law 
which  has  become  popularly  known  as 
the  impacted  areas  aid  program.  This 
program  provides  special  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  to  any  district  which  is  affected 
by  Federal  activities. 

Recently,  this  program  has  been  sub- 
jected to  increasing  criticism  on  grounds 
that  it  provided  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts without  regard  to  need.  It  has  been 
rightly  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
richest  school  districts  in  the  Nation  re- 
ceive the  largest  amoimts  of  Federal 
aid  imder  this  program. 

Earlier  this  year,  we  incorporated  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  a  provision  designed  to  give 
greater  balance  to  the  impacted  areas 
aid  program.  This  provision  authorized 
the  payment  of  impacted  areas  aid  to 
school  districts  based  on  the  number  of 
pupils  who  lived  in  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing projects  which,  like  Federal  facili- 
ties, do  not  pay  local  property  taxes.  The 
small  payments  made  in  lieu  of  taxes 
by  housing  authorities  average  only 
$11.61  per  child,  a  small  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  educating  the  children  who  live 
in  these  projects. 

Indeed,  in  several  areas  of  my  State, 
local  officials  specifically  rejected  low-in- 
come public  housing  projects  on  grounds 
that  such  projects  would  impoGe  too 
much  of  a  burden  on  the  local  schools. 

Amendment  642,  which  I  have  joined 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  in  sponsoring, 
would  provide  $53.6  million  to  begin  in  a 
small  way  the  program  we  authorized 
earlier  this  year.  It  would  provide  fund- 
ing of  only  20  percent  of  the  full  entitle- 
ment for  each  pupil  living  in  public 
housing. 

It  would  bring  a  greater  degree  of 
equity  to  the  impacted  areas  aid  program 
while  it  would  in  no  way  diminish  pay- 
ments under  other  parts  of  the  program. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  questions  Senators  may  have 
which  may  arise  later  on. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  EIagleton)  and  I 
have  sponsored  this  amendment  before 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  saw  it  through  a  conference. 
I  feel  exactly  as  he  does  about  what  it 
symbolizes,  that  it  represents  the  fact  we 
have  become  heavily  urbanized,  that 
federally  impacted  areas  are  no  longer 
confined  to  Army  camps,  stations,  or 
similar  installations  in  relatively  sparsely 
settled  areas  of  the  country.  This  is  in 
response  to  a  very  real  need  and  I  hope 
very  much,  especially  those  interested  in 
impacted  aid.  that  Senators  will  see  the 
fairness  of  inclusion  of  this  highly  de- 
sirable and  equitable  provision. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  jrielding  to 
me.  I,  too,  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  mimeo- 
graphed copies  of  the  tables  on  each 
Senator's  desk  were  also  included  in  the 
Congressional  Record  yesterday.  They 


are  thus  available  in  printed  form  as 
well  as  mimeographed. 

Mr.  ELLEND£:r.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  owose  the  amendment. 

There  are  many  Inequities  now  in  the 
impacted  area  law.  For  instance,  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  we  are  told 
that  the  children  of  Senators  and  Repre> 
sentatives  who  Uve  there  are  entitled  to 
reUef. 

Here  is  a  program  that  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  for  25  or  30  years — 
that  is  the  public  housing  program  and 
the  Federal  Government  appropriates 
each  year  around  $500  million  in  order 
to  pay  its  share  for  public  housing. 

We  also  have  on  the  statute  books 
low-rent  housing,  aside  from  public 
housing,  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
just  stated,  and  that  takes  care  of  20 
percent  of  the  funding.  That  will  amount 
to,  as  he  stated,  $53,460,000. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  did 
anyone  yield  him  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  time 
limit  now.  A  time  limitation  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland)  . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh.  I  did  not  realize 
that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  limit  on 
time  right  now. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  wish  to  interrupt  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  mean  that  the  next  step  that  will 
be  taken  will  be  full  funding.  If  that 
takes  place,  and  there  is  public  housing, 
full  fimding  will  amount  to  $267,301,285. 

If  we  take  in  the  public  housing,  we 
will  have  to  take  in  the  low-rent  hous- 
ing, too,  because  they  are  in  a  similar 
category. 

My  guess  is  that  the  cost  of  the  im- 
pacted areas  bill  will  exceed  $1  billion 
per  year. 

I  just  think  it  is  shameful  for  us  at 
this  time  to  consider  a  proposal  of  this 
kind,  considering  the  many  inequities 
that  now  prevail  in  the  impacted  aid 
program,  which  will  only  be  augment^ 
if  we  add  funds  for  public  housinr'at 
this  time. 

I.  therefore,  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
apologize  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  does  not 
have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator  from  Florida  object.  I  thought 
we  had  only  10  minutes  time  on  this. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  had  to  say  just  about 
expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  commit- 
tee in  this  matter.  We  are  having  nothing 
but  trouble  with  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
gram, and  this  merely  adds  something 
else. 

Mr.  ELLENDEK.  A  new  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  rent  supple- 
ment people  will  come  along  next,  I  guess. 
So  that  this  will  finally  fall  of  its  own 
weight,  until  the  time  comes  when  we 
will  probably  just  write  out  a  check  and 
send  it  to  the  school  district  and  say. 
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•Here  you  are.  use  It  for  anything  you 
want  to"— which  they  now  can  d<)  under 
impacted  aid,  anyway.  I 

The  inequities  have  been  wel  publi- 
cized. This  will  add  another  one. 

I  think  that  If  we  need  to  help  out  the 
children  in  the  putoUc  housing  i  rejects, 
it  ought  to  be  an  appropriation  to  add 
to  the  bUl  for  public  housing  bUildings 
and  not  Impacted  aid.  It  is  not  iripacted 
aid  at  all.  So,  the  committee  wf  nt  over 
this  at  some  length. 

I  think  the  vote  was  practicall!  unani- 
mous. At  any  rate,  there  was  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  favor  of  it.  ^erhaps 
one  or  two  Senators  did  not  vote  for  it. 
I  would  like  to  add  this,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  is  the  one  thing  that  vould  be 
put  on  top  of  the  program  that  would 
break  the  whole  program. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  what  th  e  House 
would  do  if  the  Senate  were  to  do  this. 
They  would  say,  "That  is  fine  If  you 
want  to  add  public  housing  peo!  )le.  that 
is  OK  with  us.  We  will  just  tiike  and 
sabtract  it  from  the  regular  inpacted 
aid  program.  That  amount  comes  off  it." 
That  is  what  they  will  suggest. 

So.  I  hope  that  the  amendmer  t  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  1  will  not 
take  much  time. 

This  amendment  would  add  $58,680,000 
to  the  impact  aid  appropriation  for  the 
education  of  children  residing  in  low- 
rent  public  housing.  This  program — 
presently  unfunded — was  recently  au- 
thorized as  part  of  the  Elemen^ry  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendrbents  of 
1969.  Public  Law  91-230,  signed  into  law 
on  April  13, 1970. 

The  amount  provided  by  the!  amend- 
ment would  be  sufficient  to  fimdj  about  19 
percent  of  the  $289,100,000  es 
full  entitlement  for  the  new 
All  eUgible  applicants  under 
authority  would  receive  the  sa 
cent  prorated  share  of  their 
entitlement.  i 

There   are   several   reasons  |why   the 
amendment  should  not  be  adop 
First.  The  extension  of  the  < 
Federal     impact     to     low-rei 
housing  is  tenuous  and  weak.jA  recent 
study  of  the  impact  aid  prograim,  con- 
ducted by  the  Battelle  Memortal  Insti- 
tute, of  Columbus,  Ohio,  concluded  that 
public  housing  should  not  be  blanketed 
into  the    impacted    aid    prog^m.    The 
study  found  that  "payments  lor  public 
housing  pupils  under  the  current  Impact 
aid  formula  would  exceed  by  a  wide  mar- 
gin any  revenues  lost  by  school  districts 
because  the  public  housing  uni^  are  not 
taxable."  In  other  words,  th^  funding 
of  this  new  provision  would  jiist  add  to 
the  program's  well-publicized  inequities. 
Second.  The  Congress  is  nowjconsider- 
Ing  administration  legislation  to  reform 
the  impact  aid  program  and  eliminate  its 
inequities.  To  fund  a  new  prokrision  be- 
fore  this  legislation   is  considered  will 
make  reform  more  difficult.      I 

Third.    The    amendment    Would    add 
funds  for  a  new  provision  whDe  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  does  not  <ully  fund 
existing  provisions  of  the  law 
nate  bill  provides  90  percent 
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The  Sen- 
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ment for  both  A  and  B  children,  except 


where  A  children  constitute  25  percent 
or  more  of  school  enrollment,  where 
100  percent  is  provided. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  bill  we  gave  im- 
pacted area  funds  of  $659  million,  which 
took  care  of  the  A  and  B  children,  and 
those  extreme  cases. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN) .  is  exactly  right.  The  House  had  only 
put  in  $425  million  in  impacted  areas,  and 
the  administration  did  not  want  to  put 
in  anything.  They  were  going  to  send  it 
along  in  a  supplemental.  We  would  have 
had  long  white  beards  before  that  supple- 
mental ever  got  here.  The  administra- 
tion did  not  Intend  that  we  should  have 
thefimds. 

I  am  not  talking  administration  talk 
now. 

If  this  is  agreed  to,  incidentally,  this 
will  take  care  of  19  percent  of  it. 

A  study  indicates  that  in  the  low  qual- 
ity housing,  the  cities  and  communities 
would  derive  a  considerable  profit  if  that 
were  put  in  on  the  scale  of  impacted  area 
funds. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We  can- 
not possibly  have  it  both  wajrs,  because 
when  we  get  to  the  House,  knowing  that 
the  House  is  going  to  cut  down  on  im- 
pacted area  funds,  if  we  take  this,  they 
will  cut  them  down  further. 

The  President  does  not  want  Impacted 
area  fimds.  So  this  is  a  good  way  to  lose 
the  impacted  area  funds  that  every  su- 
perintendent and  every  school  board  and 
every  school  official  throughout  this 
country  really  is  asking  for.  It  is  the 
only  money  they  get  that  they  can  spend 
where  they  most  need  it  and  not  be 
told  down  in  the  Office  of  Federal  Edu- 
cation how  to  spend  it. 

I  feel  more  strongly  on  this  than  on 
any  other  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered. 

It  opens  the  doors  to  all  kinds  of  in- 
equities. This  would  cost  us  what  we 
fought  for  so  hard  last  year  and  this 
year.  It  would  cos*  us  a  large  portion  of 
our  impacted  area  funds. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  briefly  to  respond  to  the  com- 
mentary of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magmtjson)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton). 

First  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellendir), 
amongst  his  remarks  he  sadd  that  the 
Federal  Ctovemment  pays  for  public 
housing.  He  is  precisely  correct.  That  is 
precisely  the  need  for  the  amendment. 
It  is  under  the  aegis  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  whole  areas  of  inner 
cities  are  cleared  and  taken  off  the  tax 
rolls.  There  are  superimposed  upon  that 
landscape  low-rise  and  high-rise  giant 
edifices,  crammed  with  people,  crammed 
with  children.  The  school  districts  must 
educate  these  children,  for  which  they 
receive  no  payment— they  receive  $11  per 
child,  almost  no  payment,  to  educate 
these  children. 

The  land  is  taken  off  the  tax  rolls 
under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  because  of  this  colossus  originally 
created  by  the  Federal  Government  that 
the  need  exist*. 


Second,  with  respect  to  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson) 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  a  moment,  when  I 
finish. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  said  that  we  have  enough 
trouble  with  impacted  areas  and  that  the 
inequities  have  been  well  publicized. 

I  say  that  is  precisely  correct.  That  Is 
precisely  the  problem.  The  aid  goes  to 
counties  under  A  and  B  where  no  eco- 
nomic need  is  demonstrated. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  veto  of  the  HEW  bill,  went  on  na- 
tionwide television  and  cited  as  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  veto,  the  old-fash- 
ioned impact  aid,  A  and  B  aid. 

He  singled  out  Montgomery  Coimty, 
Md.  Montgomery  County  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  prosperous  coimties  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  receiving  A  and  B 

aid. 

The  President  said  that  this  was  un- 
fair. There  is  no  need  existing  there  with 
reference  to  impacted  aid. 

The  inclusion  of  C  students  introduces 
a  need  for  aid.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  low-income  children  in  public  hous- 
ing are  the  ones  who  have  the  greatest 
economic,  social,  and  financial  need. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  said 
that  the  President  does  not  want  im- 
pacted aid.  I  repeat  that  he  does  not 
want  it  because  of  the  facts  previously 
mentioned.  It  is  unrelated  to  social, 
economic,  and  educational  need.  But  the 
inclusion  of  C  students — the  poor,  the 
poorest  of  the  poor— does  Introduce  for 
the  first  time  the  concept  of  need  for 
impact  aid. 

I  think  it  makes  it  not  only  palatable 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  also  makes  it  palatable  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  which  would 
appropriate  money  based  on  tangible  and 
identifiable  needs. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  asked  the 
Senator  to  yield  because  he  said  this  was 
done  on  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
Federal  Govenunent. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that 
it  Is  not  by  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  city  makes  application  for  urban 
renewal  funds  to  get  rid  of  the  slums. 
It  then  asks  for  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government  so  that  it  can  build  these 
facmties. 

The  other  day  I  voted  for  an  Increase 
in  uiban  renewal  funds.  I  suppose  by 
reason  of  that  we  are  asking  for  another 
increase,  because  we  will  realize  that  we 
have  done  a  halfway  Job  and  have  to 
make  up  for  the  other  inequities  we  have 
created  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  given  the  money  to  the  cities. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  what  I  said  was  that  this  was 
done  under  the  aegis  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  for  the  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  there  would  not  have  been 
any  public  housing  in  this  coimtry.  Pub- 
lice  housing  is  not  the  creature  of  the 
State  or  of  Louisville  or  St.  Louis.  It  Is 
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the  Federal  Goverrunent  that  created  the 
basis  for  public  housing. 

The  more  public  housing  we  create,  the 
more  we  authorize  and  the  more  land  we 
take  off  the  tax  base  of  the  communities 
and  the  cities,  the  more  educational  need 

we  cause.  . .     ^  t  -ov 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
who  is  taking  the  land  off  the  roUs?  It  is 
not  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  It  is  the 
city  of  Louisville  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
Might  I  ask  the  Senator  one  otiier 
question.  I  am  perplexed  as  to  whether 
I  should  vote  for  the  amendment,  because 
we  have  already  increased  the  bill  by 
$1,032,900,000  over  the  budget 

Are  we  proposing  to  do  this  with  the 
idea  that  we  are  supposed  to  accomplish 
this,  or  in  increasing  this  over  the  budget 
by  more  than  $1  biUion,  are  we  trying 
to  give  the  impression  that  it  is  going  to 
stoy  there  or  that  we  are  trying  to  get 
something  done  in  Congress?         .    „,„^ 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  was 
the  question  whetiier  I  think  this  wUl 
remain  in  the  ultimate  bill? 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
asked  the  Senator— if  I  can  put  it  as 
bluntly  as  I  can .     „      ^  , 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  wish  the  Senator 

would.  i 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  are  we  set- 
ting this  up  for  a  veto  or  are  we  not? 

Mr  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  would 
be  in  a  far  better  position  than  I  to  know 
whether  it  is  being  set  up  for  a  veto. 
All  I  can  state  is  what  the  President  said 
when  he  vetoed  the  last  bill,  that  Im- 
pacted aid  was  not  a  tremendous  nee<i. 
He  referred  to  Montgomery  County,  and 
many  other  counties.  I  have  a  child  m 
school  m  Montgomery  County,  and  that 
school  district  is  receiving  impacted  aid 
because  of  my  presence  there,  and  we 
all  know  that  I  make  $42,500  a  year. 

The  reason  the  President  criticized  im- 
pacted aid— and  it  was  rescued  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire— was  be- 
cause it  was  unrelated  to  economic  or 
educational  need.  The  inclusion  the  Sen- 
ate made  in  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  group  C,  pub- 
lic housing  students,  responds  to  that 
question  of  need.  There  can  be  no  deny- 
ing that  people  who  live  in  public  hous- 
ing and  the  children  of  people  who  live 
in  public  housing,  many  without  a  father 
in  the  home,  are  in  the  greatest  need  of 
educational   and  cultural   assistance. 

Also  we  are  talking  about  which  gov- 
ernment entity  did  what  to  whom.  One 
question  is  whether  the  St.  Louis  and 
the  Louisville  school  districts  had  any- 
thing to  say  about  where  public  housing 
would  be  located.  All  they  were  told,  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator,  was  that  once 
it  Is  built.  "Here  are  the  kids;  you  edu- 
cate them:  but  you  will  not  be  paid  for 
it  because  It  is  on  tax-free  land. 

Mr  COOK.  The  Senator  is  wrong  when 

he  speaks  of  my  community.  I  noticed  not 
too  long  ago  Montgomery  County  was 
seeking  a  reduction  in  taxes  while  ask- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  contrib- 
ute more  funds.  ^ 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Montgomery  County 
will  never  reduce  its  request  for  Im- 
pacted aid.  I  guarantee  that. 

Mr  COOK.  If  the  Senator  looks  at 
Louisville  he  will  see  that  it  has  an  occu- 


pational tax  and  everybody  pays  for  the 
school  system  in  relation  \f  his  earnings. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  woiUd  underscore 
"in  relation  to  earnings. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  How  much  public 
school  assistance  is  received  by  reason  of 
pubUc  housing  residents  in  Louisville. 

Ky  ? 

Mr  COOK.  Under  urban  renewal  there 
was  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  slums. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  created  a  financial 
burden  on  the  city.  »^**«- 

Mr.  COOK.  It  also  created  a  bettw 
living  for  the  people.  ^  _^      ^„  ♦»,» 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  And  a  burden  on  the 

\lr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  Senator  from  Missouri  correct 
the  record  because  he  is  stating  as  fact 
sometiiing  that  is  not  correct.  I  happen 
to  have  fathered  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram back  in  1937  and  again  in  1949. 
The  Senator  stated  that  the  city  of  Lou- 
isvUle  was  imposed  upon  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  building  pubUc  hou^B- 
Public  housing  is  not  put  in  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  put  In  by  an  au- 
thority at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  city  of  LouisvUle, 
which  has  public  housing,  made  a  re- 
quest for  funds  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. _     „       i.      .«  »^i 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is  emi- 

nentiy  correct.         .^    „       *  ,  ma  «nt 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  did  not 
state  that  a  whUe  ago.  I  suggest  he  look 
at  his  remarks  as  they  probably  need  cor- 
rection. The  authority  coUects  subsidy 
from  the  Federal  (3ovemment  and  it 
equals  about  20  or  25  percent  of  the  rent. 
That,  in  itself,  on  pubUc  housing  so  far 
constructed,  amounts  to  about  $5(^0  mM- 
lion.  Aside  from  that  tiie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributes  to  the  taxes  that 
have  been  taken  out  by  virtue  of 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  $11  per  child. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
amounts  to  but  it  is  in  addition  to  Uie 
subsidy  I  Just  mentioned.  „,  „„, 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  averages  $11  per 

child.  ,"-  .     li,  ■_ 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Whatever  it  is,  It  is 
in  lieu  of  taxes  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  addition  to  the  subsidy  I 

mentioned.  ..^    .^     *   „{ii  f>,o 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ,    ,.  „     .  ,^  ,„  4„»t 

Mr  EAGLETON.  I  shall  yield  In  Just 
a  moment.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  if  I  misspoke  myself 
I  did  not  intend  to.  ^  ^ 

What  I  meant  to  say  and  now  re- 
iterate Is  that  public  housing  comes  about 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  was  author- 
ized by  Federal  law  in  the  first  place.  As 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pointed  out, 
he  was  the  father  of  the  act.  It  also  comes 
about  when  a  city  requests  it.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  correct.  St.  Loms 
must  have  requested  it  as  we  unfortu- 
nately did  in  connection  with  the  Pruett- 
Igoe  housing  project  in  St  Louis,  to  our 
shame. 
The  St.  Louis  school  district,  on  me 


other  hand,  never  asked  but  It  received 
the  burden  of  thousands  of  children  for 
which  ttiey  receive  $11  a  child,  which  Is 
pretty  meager  financing  In  these  days  of 
high  cost  of  education. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
morethlngs  I  would  Uke  to  say  and  tiiat 
the  eloquent  Senator  from  Missouri 
could  say.  He  has  made  a  fine  presenta- 

°Uis  my  understanding  this  is  the  la^t 
amendment,  the  last  contested  amend- 
ment, tonight.  There  may  be  one  more 
that  the  committee  Is  ready  to  accept  and 
then  we  can  vote  on  final  passage. 

Will  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  u 
I  conclude  my  discussion  he  will  con- 
clude his  discussion? 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  said,  we  are  both  new- 
comers and  maybe  this  is  the  time  for  me 
to  sit  down.  . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  ,       . 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BUR- 
DicK)  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr  EAGLETON).  On  this  question  Uie 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll.  ..  ^.  ..  „ 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Andbr- 
sow),  ttie  Senator  from  Indiana    (Mr 
BAYH)     Uie  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr    DoDD),  the  Senator  frc«n  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  EASTLAND),  tiie  Senator  from 
Sana    (Mr.    Hartke).    the    Senator 
from  Minnesota   (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
iiStor  from  Wisconsin  (Mr   Nelsok)  . 
the  Senator  from  Georgia   (M^.^- 
sell^  ,  tiie  Senator  from  Missisdppi  (Mr 
Stennis),  tiie  senator  frwn  Maryland 
7Mr.  TYDiNGS).  and  tiie  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Yoxjwg)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  ttiat  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)    wid 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbor 
OUGH)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tne 
senator  from  Arizona  ^Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
tiie  Senator  from  California  Mr.  MnK- 
PHY).  tiie  Senator  from  nhnois  Mr. 
sunk) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtmDT)  is  absent  because  of  iUness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  Mr. 
Goodell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
SIrson).  and  tiie  Senator  from  Te«s 
(Mr.  TowBR)    are  detamed  on  official 

business.  .         «_— 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr  TojwniK  K 
present  and  voting,  ttie  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  nay. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mttwdt).  If 
present  and  voting,  ttie  SMiator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  tiie  Sena- 
tor from  Soutii  Dakota  would  vote  -n^. 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  28, 
nays  51,  as  follows : 
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Brooke 

Ouinon 

Case 

Cranston 

Bagleton 

Pulbrlgbt 

Oore 

Oravel 

Harrta 

Hart 


AUen 

AUott 

Baker 

BelLmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ooldwater 

Ooodell 

Hartke 


(Mo.  177L«g.) 

TRAS— 38 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

JavlU 

Kennedy 

Mathlas 

McOee 

McOoyem 

Mondale 

NATS— 61 

Oominlck 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Fong 

Orlflln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCIellan 


Moi  .toya 
Mujkle 
Pas  ore 
Pell 
Rlblcoff 


SchI 


welker 


Sco;t 

Syt)  ilngton 


Mel  atyre 

Mel  calf 

MU:er 

Mots 

Paccwood 

Pemy 

Proity 

Pro  tmlre 

Rai  dolph 

Snttb.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stei  'ens 

Talinadge 

Thi  jmond 

WU  lams.  Del. 

Yovng,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


McCarthy 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Russell 

Sazbe 


Eagleton's   amend  ment   was 


So   Mr. 
rejected. 

Mi.  cotton.  Mr.  Presldeiit,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  ainendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President^  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMZNT    NO.    730 
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Smith.  111. 
Stelinls 
Tov  er 
Tydlnga 


Wll  lams.  N.J. 
Yai  tmrough 
Yoi  ng,  Ohio 


caU  up  my 
inanimous 
reading  of 

Without 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
amendment  No.  730,  and  asic 
consent  to  dispense  with  the 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICE^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  730  is  as  fallows 

On  page  5,  after  line  6,  lns4rt  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"ImriAL  PCNDiNc  or  PaockAifs 

"For  carrying  out  titles  VHI,  E  :,  X.  and  XI 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1 94S5.  the  In- 
ternational Education  Act  of  19<I6,  and  sec- 
tion 806  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  19A5.  as  aniended.  M,- 
500,000.  of  which  $600,000  shaU  be  for  nld 
title  vni  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  «500.000  shall  be  for  said  tlQIe  IX  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  fcSOO.OOO  for 
said  title  X  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 

1965,  $600,000  shall  be  for  said  tifle  IX  of  the 
Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1966,  (^.000  shall 
be  for  said  International   Eklucsitlon  Act  of 

1966,  and  (3,000,000  shall  be  for  said  section 
808  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965." 

Mr.  PKT.Ti.  Mr.  President,  m  my  pre- 
vio\is  general  statement  on  the  pending 
business  I  spoke  of  the  many jauthorized 
education  programs  for  whicn  no  fund- 
ing has  been  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.       1 

To  me,  this  nonfunding  is  I  an  annul- 
ment of  the  legislative  proc«fcs.  Indeed, 
to  my  mind,  not  funding  an  already  au- 
thorized program  is  in  effect  saying  to 
the  American  public  that  we  do  not  sup- 
port the  concept  embodied  la  this  pro- 
gram and  calls  into  question  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Congress  when  lit  adopted 


the  various  pieces  of  legislation  estab- 
lishing these  nonfunded  programs. 

Amendment  No.  730  would  provide  for 
an  initial  funding  of  six  authorized  edu- 
cation programs  for  which  no  funding 
is  recommended.  Copies  of  the  amend- 
ment are  available. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  ceilled  for 
by  this  amendment  is  $4.5  million  and 
breaks  down  as  follows: 

The  networks  for  knowledge  program 
under  title  vm  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  which  provides  for  grants  to 
encourage  colleges  to  share  administra- 
tive and  technical  resources  and  which 
has  an  authorization  of  $15  million,  would 
be  funded  at  $500,000. 

Title  rx  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  which  provides  for  grants  to  im- 
prove programs  of  education  and  fellow- 
ships for  public  service  and  which  has  an 
authorization  of  $13  million,  would  be 
funded  at  $500,000. 

Title  X  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  which  provides  for  grants  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of 
graduate  programs  leading  to  a  doctoral 
or  professional  degree  and  which  has  an 
authorization  of  $10,000,000,  would  be 
funded  at  $500,000. 

Law  school  clinical  experience  program 
under  title  XI  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  which  provides  for  contracts 
with  law  schools  for  clinical  experience 
in  the  practice  of  law  and  which  has  an 
authorization  of  $7.5  million,  would  be 
funded  at  $500,000. 

The  International  Education  Act  of 
1966,  which  provides  for  grants  to  estab- 
lish and  support  graduate  centers  as  na- 
tional and  international  resources  for 
research  and  education  in  international 
studies  and  which  has  an  authorization 
of  $90,000,000,  would  be  funded  at 
$500,000. 

School  health  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects, authorized  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1969  at  a  $10,000,000  level  to 
provide  for  projects  to  demonstrate 
model  approaches  in  coordinating  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  resources  to  pro- 
vide health  and  nutrition  services  to  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families  would  be 
funded  at  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
breakdown  of  the  amendment,  except  for 
the  health  and  nutrition  figure,  the 
amounts  I  am  asking  for  are  mlniscule. 
Indeed,  they  are  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  total  authorization  for  each  program 
and  in  the  case  of  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  less  than  1  percent  of  the  to- 
tal authorization. 

"  The  project  grants  as  envisioned  by 
the  authorizing  legislation  for  the  six 
programs  could  not  be  funded  except  in 
the  case  of  the  health  and  nutrition  dem- 
onstration projects,  at  the  funding  level 
I  am  proposing.  However.  500,000  for 
each  program  would  allow  for  some  basic 
groundwork  by  the  agency  in  the  way  of 
studies  and  recommendations  for  future 
activities  in  the  hop>e  that  funds  will 
become  more  available. 

The  small  grants  would  also  demon- 
strate to  the  education  community  of 
the  Nation  the  good  faith  of  the  Senate, 
with  a  commitment  to  Implement  legis- 
lation on  the  books.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  have  gone 
over  the  amendment  very  carefully.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  will  be 
glad  to  take  It  to  conference. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  view  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Senate,  and  my  faith  in  the  veracity 
of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  I  shall  not 
ask  for  a  rollcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
Emd  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJl.  16916)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  all  Americans.  There  Is  no 
school  board  in  the  country  which  has 
escaped  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  pswents 
of  the  children  whom  It  serves.  I  am 
proud  of  the  Federal  Government's  con- 
tinuing role  in  this  effort  and  wish,  at 
this  time,  to  express  my  unqualified  sup- 
port for  the  pending  bill,  HJl.  16916,  the 
fiscal  1971  Office  of  Education  appropria- 
tions bill.  For  Pennsylvania,  this  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  version  will 
provide  an  additional  $20.5  million  over 
last  year's  total  of  $130  million. 

The  U5.  OflQce  of  Education  operates 
several  different  programs  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Money  to  educate  our  elementary 
and  secondary  school  children  will  total 
$93.7  million,  an  increase  of  $15  million. 
Education  for  the  handicapped  is  in- 
creased over  fiscal  year  1970  spending  by 
$200,000  to  $1.9  million.  For  vocational 
and  adult  education  programs,  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  receiving  an  additional  $4 
million,  up  from  last  year's  total  of  $21.9 
million,  thus  providing  $25.9  million.  Our 
institutions  of  higher  education  are 
slated  to  receive  $1  million  more  than 
last  year,  bringing  it  to  a  level  of  $26.2 
million.  Community  education  programs 
will  be  provided  $2.8  million,  an  increase 
of  $400,000  over  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion will  be  living  up  to  its  goal  of  uni- 
versal education  with  the  approval  of 
this  bill.  The  commitment  is  there.  The 
money  must  follow.  Pennsylvania  stands 
to  gain,  in  this  Senate  version  of  the 
Office  of  Education  appropriation  bill, 
an  additional  $20.5  million  over  last 
year's  total,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pledge  their  further  suiHX>rt  to  education 
by  voting  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  do  not  think  I  need  to 
begin  by  asking  what  time  it  Is.  but  I 
would  like  to  inquire  what  time  we  meet 
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.mo^w,  and  what  IS  the  next  order  Of     -^^^^^t.^.^^l'^^^^     £H'EHtSE':;?e 

^Ungulshed  minority  leader,  it  is  antic-  Sena^r  f rom  i^i^  (Mr^^  fe^es  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Sated  that,  following  the  disposal  of  the  the  Senator  from  CaMomia  (Mr  mot  ^^  ^^^  to;  and  the 

^Xg  business,  the  leadership  will  lay  phy)  .  ^^.^^^^^l^^^.S^^o  iS".  Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 

before   the   Senate  Calendar   No.   913,  Smith),  and  the  Senator  from  umo  v«u:.  russell,   Mr.   Stennis,   Mr. 

a  3842  a  bUlto  improve  and  modernize  Saxbe)  are  necessarib'  \Hf^Kof*  rMr  Bible    Mr   Byed  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 

?he  Sal  s?^?^%  to  establish  a  U.S.  ^^^e  Senator  from  So^UiDak^^^  l^tli^T^.   Cotton    Mr.   Cas^  Mr 

PosS  Service.  I  hope  we  will  not  spend  Mu»™t)  isabsent  ^^use  of  U^^-  ^^^    ^r.  Boggs.  and  Mr.  Yowg  of 

too  many  days  on  that.  o^^'^.^h^LSTr  fS  ^nsas  (Mr.  Ncf |LiS^ota  conferees  on  the  part  of 

^.^  Pearson)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  *^!^^SFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  (i^.  Tower)    are  detained  on  official  "f-J~^''te  i  hesitate  taking  any  ad- 

10  A.M.  TOMORROW  business.  ^y^nal  time  of  the  Senate.  However.  I 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask        If   P^-^^ll^wMr  Good'eiT)   tS^n-  cannot  let  the  Senate  adjomn  before  ex- 

JS^imons  consent  that,  instead  of  com-  from  New  York  (»g^GooDELL) .  the^n  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^ ^""^Z^J"; 

imr  in  at  9  o'clock  tomorrow,  in  view  of  ator  from  South  0**^?;^*  J,**Vi^  mttrJ  ator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

Z  SrSth  omS  dT  that  We  come  in  ^f^'JJf 47J^^om%^is  "^S.  ?hTdeepest  thanks  ofa  grateful  Senate^ 

at  10  o'clock  instead.  [Laughter.]  o^li^^.'tnd^he  Senator  from  Texas  There    is   no   question   that  Wa^en 

b^Stio'n^f  ?ToS^^- ^^"^^^^    flS^^ow^Uo^uldnrcrvote^^ea.''  T^^Se^^^'^^^^^^^^^ 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  announced-yeas  74.    ^^"'^f^^^h^ proven  that  simple 

— ^— ^^  nays  4,  as  follows:  .^^  q^^  ^^^  matter,  the  Nation's  educa- 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  [No.i78Leg.l  tdon' programs  were  at  stake.  What  could 

x»,  i^AwnimrT  n  At  that  time  we  wiU  ykas-74  ^e  more  vital  for  the  country?  Yet,  from 

stockpile  bills,  and  go  back  over  on  the  »J»  a<«t  ima  JS'JSfvLt^SS  ttrough  the  Senate 

rojStT^n.aMVomSd'Lr.^Mr'  ISSSon  |!SS  KSS^  ^.T^t^'^t^-^n,..,^ 

^T^'SS'JS^  l^^am^ndjnent.  B.-..  o>™j  ^  >" '^'"S'course  the  cooperaUon  of  the 

The  Senator  from  Washington  will  pro-  g™—  Hams  packwood  But,  oi  course,  inc  »^^^*  ... 

SiSren|.en.liheto«nds.«^o  ^.  h.j.^,^  ~»-  SS'veSSflUlucSlile.iS^'r 

SkS  Z.^'S^^^  '^  £«   SSr    b^->.      IS'  &^  °^^F-aS  '^'-  '  ""^' 

amendments  ready.  „  ,  »"»»  "-y""  gSK.  "S  'if^<Sf^Si>eci^  to  the  distln- 

■Tronen'^.ria'ir"'^' ''"'"°"    SU         SESSlSiJio   ^^.»       rm^^TflJe  s'S=c^^S!£*h."^^ 
""Sr/XlTOlS.^w  about  Sunday?    SST  5.T"'  iSST"  "  ""^^f  ">»■  *%l'L°^^^t  X 

Sir.  MANSFIELD.  0».  ^*         «;£-«        i^„»^„  p^  that  assured  this  masmiflcent  sue 

^— ^^— ^  EUender  Mathlas  ?!^u°S^'*n  Dak  Again,  to  Senator  MAGNUSON,  to  Sen- 

OPFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPRO-  ^^^  JJ^gTvem  ator  COTTON  and  to  the  entire  Senate  kt 

PRIATIONS  1971  '^'^                 nats-^  me  say  that  I  appreciate  your  coopera- 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  cotton  Thurmond  wuuams.  Del.  tion,  your  indulgence  and  your  pattence. 

of  the  bill  (HJl.  16916)  making  appro-  HoUand                  votino-22  _.^^„ 

priations  for  the  Office  of  Education  for  McciJuan  Smith,  m.  THE  POSTAL  REORGANIZATION 

toe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  An^reon  "^^  i^nms  ACT 

for  other  purposes.                ©odd                Murphy            ?°dines  Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICII.  T^e  bm  ^stu-^          Ne^             ^\?^a^,  N.J.  J^iZ^^o^s^  that  the  Senate  pro- 

having  been  read  the  third  time,  the  g^^^^'"         ^"^^eii             l^^'^^^iff^  cwd  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  Hartke              saxbe               Young.  Ohio  ^\{X  g  3342  I  do  this  80  that  the  bill 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  aiid  nays  McCarthy  ^  become  the  pending  business  on  the 

have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will        so  the  bill  (HJl.  16916)  was  passed^  Sond  "wft"  under  the  same  stipula- 

call  the  roll.                              „                         Mr.   MAGNUSON^  Mr    P'^^^^}}^']  tS^'i'thos^  in  relaUon  to  the  "first 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll.  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  ^.."^ 

Mr   KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the    i,Ul  was  passed^ ^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anber-  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^ 

SON),  the  Senator  from  Indiana   (Mr  motitm  on  the  table.                 ^  ki-  »,nc  The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bUl  (S.  3842)  to im- 

Bayh)     the  Senator  from  ConnecUcut  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  ^^^  ^^  modernize  the  postal  service 

(Mr.  boDD).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  agreed  to.                               o,«,»H«.r,t     t  and  to  establish  the  United  States  Postal 

(Mr.  Eastl/Ind).  the  Senator  from  Indi-  Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President.   I  g^^ 

ana    (Mr.  Hartke).  the  Senator  from  ^sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  prmtea  "^         PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  .  the  Senator  jq  the  Record  at  this  Polf  t  Uie  tot^  ^^^  ^  the  present  consideration  of 

from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Sena-  fl^or  Increases,  the  total  of  the  Senate  J 

tor  from  <3eorgia    (Mr.  Russell),  the  bm,  the  budget  estimates  and  the  House  ''' .^.j^^j.^  ^eing  no  objection,  the  Senate 

Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  .  bUl,  and  the  figures  Involved.  nroceeded  to  consider  the  biU,  which  had 

the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tyd-  ^here  being  no  objection,  the  figures  ^        reported  from  the  Committee  on 

INGS) ,    the    Senator    from    Ohio    (Mr.  ^^^^  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^j  ^^  Service,  with  an 

YouNO) .  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  as  foUows:  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 

(Mr.  McClellan)  are  necessarily  absent.     ,^  „       u^c^aaes. $265,450,000  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator     ^  of  senate  bill 4.782.871,000  ^^^^  this  Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Postal 

f rwn  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  .  and  ^^^„       Budget       estimate  Reorganization  Act". 

the  Senator  from  Texas   (Mr.  YarboR-  (budget  estimate  including      _,..,--.  wjtkd  btatm  postai.  bxryux 

ough)  are  absent  on  official  business.              advance  funding) lass' 757' 000  Sbc    2    ■nUe  3».  United  states  Code.  l» 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and     Over    House IneQ'oea'sso  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.     over    1970 +»«».v~  . 
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•TITLE  39— PC6TAL  SERVIQE 
"P»rt 

"L  General 

"H.  Personnel  

"m.  Modernization  and  fiscal  adml4lB- 

tration 

"IV.  Biiall   Btotter... 

"V.  Transportation  of  Mail 


•PART  I— GENERAL 
"Chapter 
"1.  Postal  Policy:  Definitions;  Appll^- 

tion 

"3.  Organization 

"6.  General   Authority 

"7.  Prlvat«  Carriage  of  Letters 


Sec. 

101 

1101 

2101 
3101 
6101 

Sec. 

101 
301 
601 
701 

"Chapter     1.— POSTAL    POLICY:     bEPINI- 
TIONS;   APPLICATION 

'■aec. 

"101.  Poetal  poUcy. 
"103.  Public  service  cost. 
"103.  Deflnltlons. 
"104.  Application. 
"1 101.  Postal  policy 

•(a)  The  United  States  Poetal  Sen«ce  shaU 
be  operated  as  a  baste  and  fundamental 
•errlce  provided  to  the  people  by  the  Qovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  authoitzed  by 
th0  Coastltutlon,  created  by  Act  of  Congress, 
and  supported  by  the  people.  Tbii  Postal 
Service  shall  have  as  its  basic  func:lon  the 
obligation  to  provide  poetal  services  to  bind 
the  Nation  together  through   the  ]  personal. 
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corre- 
provide 


people. 
Service 


educational,  literary,  and  buslnesii 
spondence  of  the  people.  It  shall 
prompt,  reliable,  and  efficient  aervicis  to  pa- 
trons In  all  areas  and  shall  render  postal 
•ervlces  to  all  cooununities.  The  cost^  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice shall  not  be  apportioned  to  Impair  the 
overall  value  of  such  service  to  th« 

"(b)  As  an  employer,  the  Poetal 
shall  8icbleve  and  maintain  compensation 
for  its  officers  and  employees  comparable  to 
the  rates  and  types  of  compenaatloni  paid  In 
the  private  sector  of  the  econom^  of  the 
United  States.  It  shall  place  particular  em- 
phasis upon  opportunities  for  career  Advance- 
ment of  all  officers  and  employees  bnd  the 
achievement  of  a  worthwhile  and  s4tisfying 
career  In  the  service  of  the  United  St4tes. 

"(c)  Postal  rates  shall  be  established  to  ap- 
portion the  costs  of  all  postal  operations  to  all 
users  of  the  mall  on  a  fair  and  equltal^le  basis. 

"(d)  In  determining  all  policies  far  postal 
services,  the  Postal  Service  shall  five  the 
highest  consideration  to  the  requirement  for 
the  moet  expeditious  collection,  tra|isporta- 
tlon.  and  delivery  of  important  lettei  mail. 

"(e)  In  selecting  modes  of  transportation, 
the  Poetal  Service  shall  give  highest  con- 
sideration to  the  prompt  and  econoi^cal  de- 
livery of  all  mall  and  shall  make  a  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  mail  business  to 
carriers  providing  similar  modes  of  trans- 
portation services  to  the  Postal  Servl^.  Mod- 
em methods  of  transporting  mall  by  con- 
tainerlzatlon  and  programs  designed  to 
achieve  overnight  transportation  to  the  des- 
tination of  important  letter  mall  to  |ai  parts 
of  the  Nation  shall  be  a  primary  goal  fif  poetal 
operations.  { 

"(f)  In  planning  and  building  new  postal 
facilities,  the  Postal  Service  shall  eiiiphasize 
the  need  for  facilities  and  equipment  de- 
signed to  create  desirable  working  conditions 
for  its  officers  and  employees,  a  mkxlmum 
degree  of  convenience  for  efficient  postal 
services,  proper  access  to  existing  an(l  future 
air  and  s\irface  transportation  facilities,  and 
control  of  costs  to  the  Postal  Service. 

"I  102.  Public  service  cost 

"To  provide  a  maximum  degree  of 
and  regular   poetal   services   to  rur41 
communities,   and  small   towns 
offices  are  not  self-sustaining,  and  to 
either  reductions  In  services  or 
increases  In  postal  rates,  there  shall 
proprlated  to  the  Poetal  Service  eact 
amount  of  money  which  shall 


wh  jre 


repre  lent 


effective 

areas, 

post 

prevent 

unreasonable 

be  ap- 

year  an 

the 


public  service  cost  of  operating  the  Postal 

Service. 

"i  103.  Definitions 

"As  uaed  in  this  title — 
"(1)   'Poetal  Service'  means  the  United 
States  Poetal  Service  established  by  section 
301  of  thU  title:  and 

"(2)   'Board  of  Governors',  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise   requires,  means  the   'Postal 
Service'. 
"{  104.  AppUcatton 

"This  title  has  the  same  force  and  effect 
within  Guam  as  within  other  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

"Chapter  3.— ORGANIZATION 
"Sec. 

■301.  United  States  Postal  Service. 
"302.  Board  of  Governors. 
"303.  Members   of   Congress   serving  on   the 

Board  of  Governors. 
"304.  Assistant  Postmasters  General  and  the 

General  Counsel. 
"305.  Procedures  of  the  Board  of  Oovernors. 
"306.  Advisory  Council. 
"307.  Seal. 

"308.  Judicial  Officer. 
"§301.  United  States  Poetal  Service 

"There  is  hereby  established,  as  an  Inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 

"5  302.  Board  of  Governors 

■■  (a)  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Postal 
Service  shall  be  directed  by  a  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors composed  of  15  members  appointed 
in  accordance  with  this  section  and  section 
303  of  this  title.  Nine  of  the  members,  to  be 
Icnown  as  Governors,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  not  more  than  5  of 
whcHn  may  be  adherents  of  the  same  political 
party.  One  of  the  Governors  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  Chairman  who  shall  serve  in  such 
capacity  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  The 
Governors  shall  be  chosen  to  represent  the 
public  interest  generally,  and  not  as  repre- 
sentatives of  specific  Interests  connected 
with  the  Postal  Service,  and  may  be  renaoved 
only  for  cause.  The  Governors  shall  receive 
a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year  plus  •300  a  day  for 
each  meeting,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel  and  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  in 
attending  meetings  of  the  Board. 

"(b)  The  terms  of  the  9  Governors  shall 
be  9  years,  except  that  the  terms  of  the  9 
Governors  first  taking  office  shall  expire  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment,  1  at  the  end  of  1  year,  1  at 
the  end  of  2  years,  1  at  the  end  of  3  years, 
1  at  the  end  of  4  years,  1  at  the  end  of  5 
years.  1  at  the  end  of  6  years.  1  at  the  end  of 
7  years.  1  at  the  end  of  8  years,  and  1  at  the 
end  of  9  years  following  the  appointment  of 
the  first  of  them.  Any  Governor  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(c)  The  Governors  shall  appoint  and 
shall  have  discretionary  power  to  remove  the 
Postmaster  General,  who  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Postal  Service  and 
shall  be  a  voting  member  of  the  Board.  His 
pay  and  term  of  service  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Governors. 

"(d)  The  Governors  and  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  appoint  and  shall  have  dis- 
cretionary power  to  remove  the  Deputy  Post- 
master General,  who  shall  be  a  voting  mem- 
ber of  the  Board.  His  term  of  service  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Governors  smd  the  Postmaster 
General  and  his  pay  by  the  Oovemote, 

"i  303.  Members  of  Congress  serving  on  the 
Board  of  Governors 

"(a)  Four  nonvoting  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  shall  be  appointed  as 
follows : 

"(1)  2  from  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  l  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 


second  by  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Houm; 
and 

"(2)  2  from  the  United  BUtes  Senate,  1  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  second  by 
tbe  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Oongreaelonal  members  so  ap- 
pointed shall  participate  fully  In  tbe  delib- 
erations of  tbe  Board,  but  ahall  have  no  ex- 
ecutive responsibilities  or  functions.  They 
shall  take  whatever  action  they  consider  ap- 
propriate to  insure  that — 

"(1)  the  other  members  of  the  Board  are 
apprised  of  Congressional  attitudes  on  the 
various  matters  before  tbe  Board:  and 

"(2)  Congress  is  apprised  of  the  progress 
of  the  Poetal  Service,  and  of  problems  that 
might  exist  in  the  Postal  Service; 

to  the  ends  that  Congressional  oversight  c< 
tbe  Nation's  postal  system  shall  be  fully 
preserved,  as  shall  the  service  characteristics 
of  the  postal  system. 

"i  304.  Assistant  Postmasters  General  and  tbe 
General  Cotinsel. 
"There  shall  be  within  the  Postal  Service  a 
General  Counsel  and  such  number  of  Assist- 
ant Postmasters  General  as  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors shall  consider  appropriate.  The  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  the  Assistant  Postmasters 
General  shall  be  appK>inted  by,  and  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of,  the  Board  and  shall  i>erform 
such  duties  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

"J  306.  Procedures  of  the  Board  of  Governors 

"(a)  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  direct 
and  control  the  expenditures  and  review  the 
practices  and  policies  of  the  Postal  Service, 
and  perform  other  functions  and  duties  pre- 
scribed by  this  title. 

"(b)  Vacancies  in  the  Board,  as  long  as 
there  are  sufficient  members  to  form  a  quo- 
rimi,  shall  not  Impair  the  powers  of  the  Board 
under  this  title. 

"(c)  Tbe  Board  shall  act  upon  majority 
vote  of  those  voting  members  who  are  pres- 
ent, and  any  6  voting  members  present  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business  by  tbe  Board,  except — 

"(1)  that  in  the  appointment  or  removal 
of  the  Postmaster  General,  and  in  setting 
the  compensation  of  the  Postmaster  General 
and  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  a  favorable 
vote  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Gover- 
nors in  office  shall  be  required: 

"(2)  that  in  the  appointment  or  removal 
of  the  Deputy  Postms^er  General,  a  favor- 
able vote  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
Governors  In  office  and  the  member  serving 
as  Postmaster  General  shall  be  required:  and 

"(3)   as  otherwise  provided  In  this  title. 

"(d)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  may  serve  concurrently  as  a  Governor. 
The  Governors  may  hold  any  other  office  or 
employment  not  Inconsistent  or  in  conflict 
with  their  duties,  responsibilities,  and  powers 
as  officers  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Poetal  Service. 

"J  306.  Advisory  Council 

"(a)  There  shall  be  a  Postal  Service  Ad- 
visory Council,  of  which  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  be  the  Vice  Chairman.  The 
Advisory  Council  shall  have  11  additional 
members  eppwlnted  by  the  President.  He 
shall  appoint  as  such  members  (1)4  ptersons 
from  among  persons  nominated  by  those 
labor  organizations  recognized  as  collective- 
bargaining  representatives  for  employees  of 
the  Postal  Service  in  one  or  more  collective- 
bargaining  units,  (2)4  i>ersons  as  represent- 
atives of  the  public  at  large.  All  members 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  2  years  except 
that,  of  those  first  app>ointed,  2  of  the  mem- 
bers representative  of  labor  organizations,  2 
of  the  members  representative  of  major 
postal  users,  sind  1  member  representing  the 
public  at  large  shall  be  appointed  for  1  year. 
Any  member  appK>lnted  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shell 
seire  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
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"(b)  The  Board  <rf  Governors  shall  con- 
sult with  and  receive  the  advice  of  the 
Advisory  Council  regarding  all  aspects  of 
postal  operations. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  Council  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  at  large  shall  re- 
ceive for  each  meeting  of  the  Council  an 
amount  equal  to  the  dally  rate  applicable 
to  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  6316  of  title  6.  All  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary 
travel  and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in 
attending  meetings  of  the  Council. 

"S307.  Seal 

"The  seal  of  the  Poetal  Service,  filed  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  shall  be  judicially 
noticed,  shall  be  affixed  to  all  commissions 
of  officers  of  the  Postal  Service  and  used  to 
authenticate  records  of  tbe  Postal  Service. 

"i  308.  Judicial  Officer 

"A  Judicial  Officer,  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors,  shall  perform  such  quasi-Ju- 
dicial duties,  not  Inconsistent  with  chapter 
37  of  this  title,  as  the  Board  may  designate. 
He  shall  be  the  agency  for  the  purposes  of 
the  requirements  of  chapter  6  of  title  6,  to 
the  extent  that  functions  are  delegated  to 
him  by  the  Board. 

"Chapter  6.— GENERAL  AUTHORITY 

"Sec. 

"601.  General  powers  of  the  Postal  Service. 

"502.  Delegation  of  authority. 

"503.  General  duties. 

"504.  Specific  powers. 

"BOS.  Printing    of    Ulustratlons    of    United 

States  p>o6tage  stampts. 
"606.  Poetal   services   at   Armed   Forcee   In- 
stallations. 
"607.  International  pxwtal  arrangements. 
"508.  International  money-order  exchanges. 
"509.  Suits  by  and  against  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 
"510,  Application  of  other  laws. 
"611.  Coop>eration   with   other    Government 

agencies. 
"612.  Nondlscloeure  of  lists  of  names  and 

addresses. 
"J  601.  General  powers  of  the  Postal  Service 

"The  Postal  Service  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing general  powers : 

"(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  official 
name; 

"(2)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  It  deems  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  title; 

"(3)  to  enter  Into  and  perform  contracts, 
execute  Instruments,  and  determine  the 
character  of,  and  necessity  for.  Its  expen- 
ditures; 

"(4)  to  determine  and  keep  Its  own  system 
of  accounts  and  the  forms  and  contents  of 
Its  contracts  and  other  business  documents, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title; 

"(6)  to  acquire  In  any  lawful  manner  such 
personal  or  real  property,  or  any  Interest 
therein,  as  It  deems  neceseary  or  convenient 
In  the  transaction  of  Its  business;  to  hold, 
maintain,  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dlspxwe  of 
such  property  or  any  Interest  therein;  and 
to  provide  services  In  connection  therewith 
and  charge  therefor: 

"(6)  to  construct,  operate,  lease,  and  main- 
tain buildings,  facilities,  equipment,  and 
other  improvements  on  any  property  owned 
or  controlled  by  it,  including,  without  limita- 
tion, any  property  or  Interest  therein  trans- 
ferred to  it  under  section  2102  of  this  tlUe; 

"(7)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices or  property,  real  or  p>er8onal,  as  It  deems 
necessary  or  convenient  In  the  transaction 
of  Its  business: 

"(8)  to  settle  and  compromise  claims  by 
or  against  it: 

"(9)  to  exercise,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  the  right  of  eminent  domain  for 
the  furtherance  of  Its  official  purposes;  and 
to  have  the  priority  of  the  United  States 
with  reep)ect  to  the  i>ayment  of  debts  out 


of  bankrupt,  insolvent,  and  decedents'  es- 
tates; and 

"(10)  to  have  all  other  powers  Incidental, 
necessary,  or  appropriate  to  the  carrying  on 
of  its  functions  or  tbe  exerciee  of  its  sp>e- 
cific  jwwers. 

"8  602.  Delegation  of  authority 

"Except  for  thoee  powers,  duties,  cw  obli- 
gations 8i)eclfically  vested  in  the  Governors, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, the  Board  may  delegate  the  authority 
vested  in  it  to  the  Poetmaster  General  or 
to  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal 
Service  under  such  terms,  conditions,  and 
limitations — Including  the  power  of  redele- 
gatlon — as  It  deems  desirable.  The  Board  may 
establish  such  committees  of  the  Board,  and 
delegate  such  pxjwers  to  any  committee,  as 
the  Board  determines  appropriate  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  and  duties.  Delegations  to 
officers,  employees,  or  committees  shall  not 
be  inconsistent  vrtth  other  provisions  of  this 
title;  such  delegations  shall  not  relieve  the 
Board  of  fxill  responsibility  for  the  carrying 
out  of  its  duties  and  functions:  and  any 
such  delegations  shall  be  revocable  by  the 
Board  in  its  excltisive  judgment. 

"{503.  General  duties 

"(a)  The  Poetal  Service  shall  plan,  develop, 
pvomote,  and  provide  adequate  and  efficient 
pxjstal  services  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates 
and  fees.  Except  as  provided  in  the  Canal 
Zone  Code,  the  Postal  Service  shall  receive, 
transmit,  and  deliver  throughout  the  United 
States,  its  terrlt<Mles  and  possessions,  and, 
pursuant  to  arrangements  entered  into  under 
sectlone  506-508  of  this  Utle.  throughout  the 
world,  written  and  jKlnted  matter,  parcels, 
and  like  materials  and  p>rovlde  such  other 
services  Incidental  thereto  as  It  finds  appro- 
pn-late  to  its  functions  and  in  the  public 
interest.  It  shall  serve  as  nearly  as  practicable 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  resi>onslblllty  of  the 
Postal  Service — 

"(1)  to  maintain  an  efficient  system  of 
collection,  sorting,  and  delivery  of  the  mall 
nationwide; 

"(2)  to  provide  types  of  mall  service  to 
meet  the  needs  of  different  categories  of  mall 
and  mall  users;  and 

"(3)  to  establish  and  maintain  piostal  facil- 
ities of  such  character  and  In  such  locations 
that  postal  patrons  throughout  the  Nation 
will,  consistent  with  reasonable  economies 
of  px>stal  operations,  have  ready  access  to 
essential  postal  services. 

"(c)  In  providing  services  and  in  establish- 
ing classifications,  rates,  and  feee  under  this 
title,  tbe  Postal  Service  shall  not,  except 
as  8p>eclfically  authorized  in  this  title,  make 
any  undue  or  unreasonable  discrimination 
among  users  of  the  malls,  nor  shall  It  grant 
any  undue  or  unreasonable  preferences  to 
any  such  user. 

"i  504.  Specific  powers 

"Without  limitation  of  the  generality  of 
Its  lowers.  Postal  Service  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing sp>ecific  powers,  among  others: 

"(1)  to  provide  for  the  collection,  han- 
dling, transportation,  delivery,  forwarding, 
returning,  and  holding  of  mall,  and  for  tbe 
dlsp>osition  of  undellverable  mail; 

"(2)  to  prescribe.  In  accordance  with  this 
title,  the  amount  of  iK>stage  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  p>ald; 

"(3)  to  determine  the  need  for  post  of- 
fices, postal  and  training  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, and  to  provide  such  offices,  facilities, 
and  equipment  as  it  determines  are  needed: 

"(4)  to  provide  and  sell  i>06tage  stamps 
and  other  stamped  p>ap>er,  cards,  and  en- 
velopes and  to  provide  such  other  evidences 
of  payment  of  postage  and  fees  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable: 

"(5)  to  provide  philatelic  services; 

"(6)  to  provide,  establish,  change,  or  abol- 
ish special,  nonpostal,  or  similar  services: 

"(7)  to  investigate  postal  offenses  and  civil 
matters  relating  to  the  Postal  Service;  and 


"(8)  to  offer  and  pay  rewards  for  Informa- 
tion and  services  in  conneotion  with  viola- 
tions of  the  i>ostal  laws. 
"i  505.  Printing   of   lllustraUons   of   United 
States  postage  stamps 

"(a)  When  requested  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, the  Public  Printer  shall  print  as  a 
public  document  for  sale  by  the  Sup>erin- 
tendent  of  Documents,  illustrations  in  black 
and  white  or  In  color  of  postage  stampe  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  such  de- 
scriptive, historical,  and  philatelic  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  stampe  as  the  Board 
deenu  suitable. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provlaions  of 
section  505  of  title  44,  stereotype  or  electro- 
type plates,  or  duplicates  thereof,  used  in  the 
publications  authorized  to  be  pxrinted  by  this 
section  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  dlspoeed 
of. 

"J  606.  Poetal  services  at  Armed  Forces  in- 
stallations 

"(a)  The  Poetal  Service  mav  establish 
branch  pMXt  offices  at  camp>e,  posts,  bases,  or 
stations  of  the  Armed  Forcee  and  at  defense 
or  other  strategic  Installations. 

"(b)  The  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Trans- 
portation shall  make  arrangements  with  tbe 
Poetal  Service  to  p)erform  postal  services 
through  i>ersonnel  designated  by  them  at  or 
through  branch  post  offices  established  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"S  507.  International  postal  arrangements 

"(a)  The  Board  of  Governors,  with  the 
consent  of  the  President,  may  negotiate  and 
conclude  postal  treaties  or  conventions,  and 
may  eetabllah  the  rates  of  p>06tage  or  other 
charges  on  mail  matter  conveyed  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Tbe 
decisions  of  the  Board  oonstrulng  or  inter- 
preting the  p»x>vlslons  of  any  treaty  or  oon- 
vention  which  has  been  or  may  be  negotiated 
and  concluded  shall,  if  approved  by  the 
President,  be  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
each  postal  convention  concluded  with  other 
governments  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
shall  furnish  a  copxy  of  the  same  to  tbe  Pub- 
lic Printer  for  publication. 

"i  508.  International  money-order  exchanges 
"The  Board  of  Governors  may  make  ar- 
rangements with  other  governments,  with 
which  pxwtal  conventions  are  or  may  be  con- 
cluded, for  the  exchange  of  sums  of  money 
by  means  of  postal  orders.  It  shall  fix  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  which  may  be  so  ex- 
changed and  the  ratee  of  exchange. 

"{ 509.    Suits    by    and    against    the    Poetal 
Service 

"(a)  Tbe  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  original  but  not  exclusive  Jurls- 
dlctlc»i  over  all  actions  brought  by  or  against 
tbe  Poetal  Service.  Any  action  t»^7ught  In  a 
State  court  to  which  the  Postal  Service  is  a 
party  may  be  removed .  to  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  89  of  title  28. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  title  28  relating  to  - 
service  of  p>roceee,  venue,  and  limitations  of' 
time  for  bringing  action  in  suits  in  which 
the  United  States,  ite  officers,  or  enxpdoyeee 
are  parties,  and  the  rules  of  procedure 
adopted  under  Utle  28  for  suits  In  which  the 
United  States,  its  officers,  or  employees  are 
p>artie6,  shall  apply  In  like  manner  to  suits 
in  which  the  Postal  Service,  Its  officers,  or 
employees  are  p>arties. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  chapter  171  and  all 
other  provisions  of  title  28  relating  to  tort 
claims  shall  apply  to  tort  claims  arising 
out  of  activities  of  the  Postal  Service. 

"(d)  The  Department  of  JMsUoe  shaU 
furnish  the  Poetal  Service  such  legal  rep- 
resentation as  It  may  require  pursuant  to 
section  611  of  this  title,  but  with  the  p>rlor 
consent  of  the  Attorney  General  the  Postal 
Service  may  employ  attorneys  by  contract  or 
otherwise  to  conduct  litigation  brought  by 
or  against  the  Postal  Service  or  its  officers 
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or  employees  in  mattew  affecting    he  Postal 

Service. 

••|  510.  Application  of  other  laws 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  secUon.  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  title  or  insofar  as  ruch  laws 
remain  In  fOTce  as  rulee  or  regul*tlons  of 
the  Postal  Service,  no  Federal  law  dealing 
with  public.  United  States  or  Fe<leral  con- 
tracts, property,  works,  officers,  i  mployees, 
budgets,  or  funds,  including  the  provisions 
of  chapters  6  and  7  of  title  5,  shall  apply  to 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Postal 
Service.  „  , 

"(b)  The  following  provisions  s  lall  apply 
to  the  Postal  Service: 

"(1)  section  662  (pubUc  lnf<rmatton), 
section  3333  and  chapters  71  (emp|oyee  poli- 
cies)  and  73   (suitability,  security j  and  con 
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duct,  cA  employees),  and  section 
pay)  of  title  5.  except  that  no 
Issued  pursuant  to  such  chapters 
shall  apply  to  the  Postal  Service 
pressly  made  so  applicable: 

•■(2)  all  provisions  of  UUe  18  deillng  with 
the  Postal  Service,  the  malls  and  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Ctovernment  of  the  United 
States; 

•'(3)  the  following  provisions  of  title  40: 

••(A)  sections  258a-258e  (relating  to  con- 
demnation proceedings); 

"(B)  secUona  270a-270e  (knoMn  as  the 
liliUer  Act,  relating  to  performancr  bonds) : 

"(C)  sections  276« — 276a-7  (kncwn  as  the 
DavU-Bacon  Act,  relating  to  prevailing 
wages); 

••(D)  secUon  276c  (relating  to  wage  pay- 
ments of  certain  contractors ) : 

"(E)  chapter  5  (the  Contract  Vlork  Hours 
Standards  Act ) ;  and 

••(F)  chapter  15  (the  Govemmsnt  Losses 
In  Shipment  Act): 

••  ( 4 1    the  following  provisions  of  title  41 : 

•  (A)  sections  35-45  (known  as  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act,  relating  to  wages  and  hours); 
and 

••(B)  chapter  6  (the  Service  Coitract  Act 
of  1965);  and  ^      ^ 

••(6)  sections  2000d,  2000d-l— !  OOOd-4  of 
title  42  (title  VI.  the  Civil  Rlgl  ts  Act  of 
1964). 

••(c)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  tils  section 
shall  not  require  the  disclosure  ol  — 

"(1)  the  name  or  address,  past  or  present, 
of  any  postal  patron; 

••(2)  Information  of  a  commerc  al  nature, 
Including  trade  secrets,  whether  or  not  ob- 
tained from  a  person  ouUlde  the  P  jstal  Serv- 
ice, which  under  good  business  pra<  tlce  would 
not  be  publicly  disclosed: 

•■(3)  Information  prepared  for  vse  In  con- 
nection with  the  negotiation  of  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  pursuant  t<J  part  n  of 
this  tlUe  or  minutes  of,  or  notes  k4pt  during, 
negotiating  sessions  conducted  pursuant  to 
such  part: 

"(4)  Information  prepared  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  proceedings  tmder  chapter  37 
of  this  title: 

"(6)  the  reports  and  memoranda  of  con- 
sultants or  Independent  contractofls  except  to 
the  extent  that  they  would  be  required  to  be 
disclosed  If  prepared  within  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice: and 

"(8)  investigatory  flies,  whether  or  not 
considered  closed,  compiled  for  la|w  enforce- 
ment purposes  except  to  the  extei*  available 
by  law  to  a  party  other  than  the  Postal 
Service.  I 

"(d)(1)  A  lease  agreement  by  Ithe  Postal 
Service  for  rent  of  net  Interior  siJace  In  ex- 
cess of  6,500  square  feet  In  any  llulldlng  or 
facility,  or  part  of  a  buUdlng  or  facility,  to 
be  occupied  for  purposes  of  ihe  Postal 
Service  shall  Include  a  provl8lo|i  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employW  1»  the 
construction,  modification,  alteflatlon.  re- 
pair, painting,  decoration,  or  other  Improve- 
ment of  the  buildings  or  space  ^— — -*  »•- 
the  agreement,  or  Improvement 


i»vered  by 
lit  the  site 


of  such  building  or  facility,  shall  be  paid 


wages  at  not  less  than  those  prevailing  for 
similar  work  In  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  section  276a 
of  UUe  40. 

"(2)  The  Postal  Service  and  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  labor 
standards  enforcement  tinder  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960,  title  6, 
appendix,  and  regulations  for  contractors 
and  subcontractors  tmder  secUon  276c  of 
UUe  40,  shall  apply  to  the  work  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsecUon. 

'•(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  construed  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  to  direct  the  cancellation  of 
the  lease  agreement  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection. 
••$511.  Cooperation  with  other  Government 
agencies 

"Executive  agencies  within  the  meaning  of 
section  105  of  title  5  and  the  Government 
Printing  Office  are  authorized  to  furnish 
goods,  property,  both  real  and  personal,  and 
personal  and  nonpersonal  services  to  the 
Postal  Service,  and  the  Postal  Service  Is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  such  goods,  property,  and 
services  to  them.  The  furnishing  of  goods, 
property,  and  services  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions. Including  relmbursablllty,  as  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned  shall  deem  appropriate, 
•'i  512.  Nondisclosure  of  lists  of  names  and 
addresses 

'•Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  5  of  UUe  6.  secUon  610 
(b)  of  this  title,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice shall  make  available  to  the  public  by  any 
means  or  for  any  purpose  any  mailing  or 
other  list  of  names  or  addresses  (past  or 
present)  of  postal  patrons  or  other  persons. 

"Chapter  7. — Private  Carriage  of  Letters 

••Sec. 

••701.  Letters  carried  out  of  the  mall. 

••702.  Foreign  letters  out  of  the  malls. 

"703.  Searches  authorized. 

••704.  Seizing  and  detaining  letters. 

•'705.  Searching  vessels  for  letters. 

••706.  Disposition  of  seized  mall. 

"5  701.  Letters  carried  out  of  the  mall 

••(a)  A  letter  may  be  carried  out  of  the 
malls  when — 

"(1)   It  Is  enclosed  In  an  envelope; 

"(2)  the  amount  of  postage  which  would 
bave  been  charged  on  the  lettn-  If  it  had 
been  sent  by  mail  Is  paid  by  stamps,  or  post- 
age meter  stamps,  on  the  envelope: 

'•(3)  the  envelope  Is  properly  addressed; 

"(4)  the  envelope  Is  so  sealed  that  the  let- 
ter cannot  be  taken  from  It  without  defac- 
ing the  envelope; 

"(5)  any  stamps  on  the  envelope  ere  can- 
celed In  Ink  by  the  sender;  and 

'•(6)  the  date  of  the  letter,  of  Its  transmis- 
sion or  receipt  by  the  carrier  Is  endorsed  on 
the  envelope  In  Ink. 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Governors  may  stispend 
the  operation  of  any  part  of  this  section  upon 
any  mall  route  where  the  public  Interest  re- 
quires the  suspension. 
•'I  702.  Foreign  letters  out  of  the  malls 

•'(a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  701  of 
this  title,  the  master  of  a  vessel  departing 
from  the  United  States  for  foreign  ports  may 
not  receive  on  tyoard  or  transport  any  letter 
which  originated  In  the  United  States  that — 

"(1)  has  not  been  regularly  received  from 
a  United  States  post  office;  or 

"(2)  does  not  relate  to  the  cargo  of  the 
vessel. 

"(b)  The  officer  of  the  port  empowered  to 
grant  clearances  shall  require  from  the  mas- 
ter of  such  a  vessel,  as  a  condlUon  of  clear- 
ance, an  oath  that  he  does  not  have  under 
his  care  or  control,  and  will  not  receive  or 
transport  any  letter  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  secUon  1699  of 
title  18,  Uie  master  of  a  vessel  arriving  at 


a  port  of  the  United  States  carrying  letters 
not  regularly  in  the  malls  shall  deposit  them 
in  the  post  office  at  the  port  of  arrival. 

"i  703.  Searches  authorized 

"The  Board  of  Governors,  by  letter  of  au- 
thority filed  In  the  Postal  Service,  may  au- 
thorize any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  make  searches  for  mall  matter 
transported  In  violation  of  law.  When  the 
authorized  officer  has  reasons  to  believe  that 
mailable  matter  transported  contrary  to  law 
may  be  found  therein,  be  may  open  and 
search  any — 

••(1)  vehicle  passing,  or  having  lately 
passed,  from  a  place  at  which  there  Is  a  post 
office  of  the  United  States; 

•'(2)  article  being,  or  having  lately  been,  in 
the  vehicle;  or 

••(3)  store  or  office,  other  than  a  dwelling 
house,  used  or  occupied  by  a  common  carrier 
or  transportation  company.  In  which  an  ar- 
ticle may  be  contained. 

•'S  704.  Seizing  and  detaining  letters 

••An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice performing  duties  related  to  the  Inspec- 
Uon  of  postal  matters,  a  customs  officer,  or 
United  States  marshal  or  his  deputy,  may 
seize  at  any  time,  letters  and  bags,  packets, 
or  parcels  containing  letters  which  are  being 
carried  contrary  to  law  on  board  any  vessel 
or  on  any  post  road.  The  officer  or  employee 
who  makes  the  seizure  shall  convey  the 
articles  seized  to  the  nearest  post  office,  or. 
by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Governors  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  may  detain 
them  imtll  2  months  after  the  final  deter- 
mination of  all  suits  and  proceedings  which 
may  be  brought  within  6  months  after  the 
seizure  against  any  person  for  sending  or 
carrying  the  letters. 

••  9  706.  Searching  vessels  for  letters 

"An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice performing  duties  related  to  the  Inspec- 
tion of  postal  matters,  when  instructed  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  to  make  examina- 
tions and  seizures,  and  any  customs  officer 
without  special  Instructions  shall  search  ves- 
sels for  letters  which  may  be  on  board,  or 
which  may  have  been  conveyed  contrary  to 
law. 

••{  706.  Disposition  of  seized  mall 

"Every  package  or  parcel  seized  by  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service  per- 
forming duUes  related  to  the  Inspection  of 
postal  matters,  a  customs  officer,  or  United 
States  marshal  or  his  deputies.  In  which  a 
letter  Is  unlawfully  concealed,  shall  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States.  The  same  pro- 
ceedings may  be  used  to  enforce  forfeitures 
as  are  authorized  in  respect  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  forfeited  for  violation  of 
the  revenue  laws.  Laws  for  the  benefit  and 
protecUon  of  ctistoms  officers  making  seizures 
for  violating  revenue  laws  apply  to  officers 
and  employees  making  seizures  for  violating 
the  postal  laws. 

"PART  n— PERSONNEL 
'•Chapter  Sec. 

•'11.  Employment   Within   the   Postal 

Service 1101 

"13.  Employee-Management       Agree- 
ments       1301 
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"Chapter  11.— EMPLOYMENT  WITHIN  THE 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

"Sec. 

"1101.  Appointment  and  status. 

"1102.  Right  of  transfer. 

"1103.  Nonpartisan  nature  of  appointments. 

"1104.  Officers  and  en^jloyees  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

"1106.  Terms  of  employment. 

"1106.  Retirement  rights. 

"1107.  Seniority  for  employees  in  rural  serv- 
ice. 

"1108.  Persormel  not  to  receive  fees. 

"1109.  Administration  of  oaths  related  to 
postal  inspection  matters. 

"1110.  Oath  of  office. 

"i  1101.  Appointment  and  status 


X 


"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title,  the  Board  of  Governors  shall  appoint 
all  officers  and  employees  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

"(b)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  shall  be  In  the  postal  career  service, 
which  shall  be  a  part  of  the  clvU  service. 
Such  appointments  and  promotions  shall  be 
m  accordance  with  the  procedures  established 
by  the  Postal  Service.  The  Postal  Service  shall 
establish  procedures  subject  to  section  1104 
and  chapter  13  of  thU  Utle.  to  assure  Its 
officers  and  employees  meaningful  opportuni- 
ties for  promotion  and  career  development 
and  to  assure  Its  officers  and  employees  full 
protection  of  their  employment  rights  by 
guaranteeing  them  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  on  adverse  actions,  with  representa- 
Uves  of  their  own  choosing.  Subject  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  the  provisions  of 
chapter  76  of  title  6  shall  apply  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Postal  Service  except  to 
the  extent  of  any  Inconsistency  with — 

••(1)  the  provisions  of  any  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  negoUated  on  behalf  of 
and  applicable  to  them;  or 

"(2)  procedures  established  by  the  Postal 
Service  and  approved  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

•■(c)  The  Postal  Service  may  hire  Indi- 
viduals on  long-term  employment  conUacts 
when  necessary,  as  executive  officers  and  em- 
ployees. Notwithstanding  any  such  contract, 
the  Postal  Service  may  at  Its  discretion  and 
at  any  time  remove  any  executive  officer  or 
employee.  Removal,  however,  shall  be  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  contract  rights  of  the 
Individual  removed. 

'•(d)(1)  Those  provisions  of  Utle  6  which 
were  formerly  known  as  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Act  shall  apply  to  the  Postal  Service. 
The  provisions  of  section  459  of  title  60,  ap- 
pendix (concerning  reemployment  rights  of 
former  military  personnel),  shall  apply  to 
the  Postal  Service  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  to  private  employers. 
Without  compromising  Its  basic  mission,  the 
Postal  Service  shall  pursue  an  employment 
policy  designed  to  extend  opportunity  to  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped. 

"(2)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  shall  be  covered  by  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  Utle  6,  relating  to  compensa- 
tion for  work  Injuries,  as  that  subchapter 
may  from  time  to  time  be  amended. 

"(3)  SecUon  6941  of  title  6  shall  apply  to 
the  Postal  Service.  For  purposes  of  such  sec- 
tion, the  pay  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service  shall  be  considered  to  be  fixed 
by  statute,  and  the  basic  pay  of  an  employee 
shall  be  the  pay  (but  not  any  allowance  or 
benefit)  of  that  officer  or  employee  estab- 
lished In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  tlUe. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  section  5633,  6536. 
or  6536  of  title  6,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  Is  eligible  to  serve 
and  receive  pay  concurrently  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Postal  Service  (other  than 
as  a  member  of  the  Board)  and  as  any  officer 
or  employee  of  any  other  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  of  the  Government  of  the 
UiUted  States. 

"{ 1102.  Bight  of  transfer 

"Officers  and  employees  In  the  postal  career 
service  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  eligible 
for  promotion  or  transfer  to  any  other  posi- 
tion In  the  Postal  Service  or  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  which  they  are  qualified.  The  au- 
thority given  by  this  section  shall  be  used  to 
provide  a  maximum  degree  of  career  promo- 
tion opportunities  for  officers  and  employees 
and  to  insure  continued  Improvement  of 
postal  services. 

"11103.  Nonpartisan  nature  of  appointments 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  title, 
political  recommendations,  tests,  or  qualifica- 
tions for  the  appointment  of  any  person  to 


any  position  In  the  Postal  Service,  including 
postmasters,  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
by  the  President,  the  Board  of  Governors,  or 
any  person  to  whom  the  Board  has  delegated 
the  authority  to  make  appointments.  All  ap- 
pointments, promotions,  and  transfers  shall 
be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  the  merit, 
qualifications,  and  fitness  for  duty  of  the  per- 
son Involved,  and  with  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  improving  postal  services.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Board  shall  have  the  jKJwer  to 
take  any  action  they  determine  necessary  and 
proper.  Including  suspension,  removal  from 
office,  or  permanent  disqualification  from  the 
Postal  Service,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

'•!  1104.  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Post 
Office  Department 
••(a)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  shall  remain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Service  under  the  terms 
of  this  title.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  inapplicable  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  the  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General  and  General 
Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  but 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  make  such  per- 
sons Ineligible  for  employment  by  the  Postal 
Service. 

"(b)  Sick  and  annual  leave,  and  compen- 
satory time  of  such  officers  and  employees, 
whether  accrued  prior  to  or  after  commence- 
ment of  operations  of  the  Postal  Service, 
shall  be  obligations  of  the  Postal  Service 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Compensation,  benefits,  and  other 
terms  and  condlUons  of  employment  In  ef- 
fect Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  whether  provided  by  statute 
or  by  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  or  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Postal  Service,  until  changed  by  the 
Postal  Service  In  accordance  with  this  chap- 
ter and  chapter  13  of  this  tltie.  Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  chapter  13 
of  this  titie.  the  provisions  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  85  and  chapters  87  and  89  of  title 
6  shall  apply  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service,  imless  varied,  added  to,  or 
substituted  for,  under  this  subsection.  No 
variation,  addition,  or  substitution  with  re- 
spect to  fringe  benefits  shall  result  In  a  pro- 
gram of  fringe  benefits  which  on  the  whole  is 
less  favorable  to  the  officers  and  employees 
than  fringe  benefits  In  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  and  as  to  officers  and 
employees  for  whom  there  is  a  collective- 
bargaining  representative,  no  such  variation, 
addition,  or  substitution  shall  be  made  ex- 
cept by  agreement  between  the  collective- 
bargaining  representative  and  the  Postal 
Service. 

"1 1105.  Terms  of  employment 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  under  chapters 
3  and  13  of  this  tlUe  or  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Board  of  Governors  shall  classify 
and  fix  the  compensation  eind  benefits  of  all 
officers  and  employees  In  the  Postal  Service. 
It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Postal  Service 
to  maintain  compensation  and  benefits  for 
all  officers  and  employees  on  a  standard  of 
comparability  to  t^  compensation  and 
benefits  paid  for  comparable  levels  of  work 
In  the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  but 
no  officer  or  employee  shall  be  paid  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  rate  of  level 
I  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
6312  of  Utle  6. 

"(b)  In  exercising  Its  authority  under  this 
section,  the  Board  shall  provide  a  program 
for  consultation  with  recognized  organiza- 
tions of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  other  than  those  subject  to  collec- 
tlve-bargalnUig  agreements  under  chapter  18 
of  this  titie.  Such  organizations,  upon  pres- 
entation of  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Board  that  their  membership  constitutes  a 


substantial  percentage  of  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees In  their  occupations  or  positions, 
shall  be  entitled  to  participate  directly  in 
the  planning  and  development  of  pay  poli- 
cies and  schedules,  fringe  benefit  programs, 
and  other  programs  relating  to  officers  and 
employees  In  such  occupations.  Organiza- 
tions recognized  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  provisions  of  section  1305 
of  this  title  relating  to  deductions  of  assess- 
ments. 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service  shall  have  the 
right,  consistent  with  chapter  13  of  this 
tlUe  and  applicable  laws,  regulations,  and 
collective-bargaining  agreements — 

"(1)  to  direct  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Postal  S^-vlce  In  the  performance  of 
official  duties: 

"(2)  to  hire,  promote,  transfer,  assign,  and 
retrain  officers  and  employees  In  positions 
within  the  Postal  Service,  and  to  suspend,  de- 
mote, discharge,  or  take  other  disciplinary 
action  against  such  officers  and  employees; 

"(3)  to  relieve  officers  and  employees  from 
duties  because  of  lack  of  work  or  for  other 
legitimate  reasons; 

"(4)  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  oper- 
ations entrusted  to  it; 

"(6)  to  determine  the  methods,  means, 
and  personnel  by  which  such  operations  are 
t»  be  conducted;  and 

"(6)  to  take  whatever  actions  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  mission  in  situ- 
ations of  emergency. 

"(d)  No  individual  who  Is  a  member  of  a 
religious  sect  or  division  thereof,  the  estab- 
lished and  traditional  tenets  or  teachings  of 
which  oppose  a  requirement  that  a  member 
of  such  sect  or  division  Join  or  financially 
support  any  labor  organization,  may  be  re- 
quired to  Join  or  financially  support  any 
labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment if  such  individual  pays  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  Stotes  a  sum  equal 
to  the  initiation  fees.  dues,  and  assessments 
uniformly  required  as  a  condition  of  acquir- 
ing and  retaining  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  which  is  representative  of  the 
Individual  unless  the  Individual  and  labor 
organization  mutually  agree  upon  some  ot^er 
condition  of  employment, 
"i  1106.  Retirement  rights 

"Officers  and  employees  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice shall  be  covered  by  chapter  83  of  title  6 
relating  to  the  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
gram, as  that  chapter  may  from  time  to  time 
be  amended.  The  Postal  Service  shall  with- 
hold from  pay  and  shall  pay  Into  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  the 
amounts  q>ecified  In  such  chapter.  The  Postal 
Service,  upon  request  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  but  not  less  frequentiy  than 
annually,  shall  pay  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission the  costs  reasonably  related  to  ad- 
ministration or  fund  activities  for  officere 
and  employees  of  the  Postal  Service. 
"i  1107.  Seniority  for  employees  in  rural 
service 

"Subject  to  agreements  made  under  chap- 
ter 13  of  this  title,  the  seniority  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Postal  Service  occupying  a 
position  whose  regular  duty  Involves  the 
collection  and  delivery  of  mail  on  a  rural 
route  shall  be  preserved.  Seniority  for  such 
employee  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of 
his  service  in  such  a  position,  or,  in  the 
event  such  an  employee  transfers  to  another 
such  p>oeltion,  on  the  day  he  enters  duty  in 
the  other  position.  Upon  initial  assignment, 
such  an  employee  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
least  desirable  route  and  shall  attain  assign- 
ment to  more  desirable  routes  by  seniority. 
Promotions  and  assignments  for  such  an 
employee  in  such  position  shall  be  based  on 
seniority  and  aWllty.  If  ability  be  stifflclent, 
seniority  shall  govern. 

"S  1108.  Persoimel  not  to  receive  fees 

"An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service 
may  not  receive  any  fee  or  prerequisite  from 
a  pa/tron  of  the  Postal  Servioe  on  eocount  of 
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the  duties  performed  by  vlrtiie  of  his  ap- 
pointment, except  M  authorlzil  by  law. 
"I  llOfl.  Admlnistiratlon  of  oatiis  related  to 
postal  Inspection  matters 

"Offlcert  and  employees  of  th^  Postal  Serv- 
ice performing  duties  related  tjo  the  inspec- 
tion of  poertal  matters  may  administer  oaths 
required  or  authorized  by  lawjcr  regulation 
with  respect  to  any  matter  coming  before 
them  In  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties. 
"5  1110.  Oath  of  office 

"Before  entering  upon  their 
fore  receiving  any  salary,  all 
ployees  of  the  Postal  Service 
subscribe  the  following  oath 

"  'I,  ,  do  solemnly 

that  I  will  support  and 


swew 


tutlon  of  the  United  States  a 
mies,  foreign  and  domestic; 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
I   take   this  obligation  freely 
mental   reservation   or 
and  that  I  will  well  and 
the  duties  of  the  office  on 
to  enter.' 


( lutles  and  be- 

of  leers  and  em- 

9  ball  take  and 

c^  affirmation : 

(or  affirm) 

defenh  the  Constl- 

,galn5t  all  ene- 

I  win  bear 

same;  that 

without  any 

of  evasion: 

falthflilly  discharge 

whl(  h  I  am  about 


ttat 
the 


purpoflB 


A  person  authorized  to 
the    laws    of    the    United 
section  2903  of  UUe  5.  or  of 
rltory.  or  an  officer,  civil  or 


a  conimisslon  under  the  Unltec 
officer  or  employee  of  the 
Ignated  by  the  Board  of 
minister  and  certify  the  oath 


admin^ter  oaths  by 

including 

State  or  ter- 

itary,  holding 

States  or  any 

Service  des- 

may  ad- 

X  affirmation. 


Sta«6 


mli 


Post  a 
Gove:  'nors 


"Chapter  13.— EMP1X)YEE-NL  iNAQEMENT 
AGREEMENTS 

••Sec. 

"1301    Definition. 

"1302.  Bargaining  units. 

"1308.  Recognition  of  labor  ori  anlzattonB 

"1304.  Elections. 

"1306.  Deductions  of  assessments 

"1306.  CoUectlve-bargalnlng  agreements. 

"1307.  Labor  disputes 

"1306.  Suits. 

"1309.  Applicability  of  Federal  labor  laws 

"}  1301.  Definition 

"As  used  In  this  chapter,   guards'  mean 

"(1)  maintenance  guards,  ^ho  are  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  chapter  ]  n  key  position 
KP-5.  under  the  provisions  of  section  3614 
of  title  39.  a«  such  secUon  exldted  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
and 

"(2)  security  guards,  who 
ployed  in  the  Postal  Service  iJid  whose  prli 
mary  duties  shall  include  tie  exercise  of 
authority  to  enforce  rules  to  protect  the 
safety  of  property,  mall,  or  persona  on  the 
premises. 
"}  1302.  Bargaining  units 

"The  National  Labor  Relath  ins  Board  shall 
decide  In  each  case  the  natio^  unit  appro- 
priate for  collective  bargaining 
Service.   Such  units  shall  be  ■ 


this  chapter; 
may   be   em- 


In  the  Postal 
national  craft 


unlU  such  as  those  previotsly  recognized 
under  Executive  Order  10988  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  shall  aot  Include  In 
any  bargaining  unit — 

"(1)  any  management  official  or  supervisor; 

"(2)  any  employee  engaged  in  personnel 
work  in  other  than  a  purely  |konconfldentlal 
clerical  capacity;  I 

"(3)  both  professional  en^jloyees  and  em- 
ployees who  are  not  profesaltinal  employees 
unless  a  majority  of  such  pfofesslonal  em- 
ployees vote  for  inclusion  in  iuch  \mlt;  or 

"(4)  together  with  other  employees,  any 
Individual  employed  as  a  security  guard  to 
enforce  against  employees  an4  other  persona, 
rules  to  protect  property  of  thp  Postal  Service 
or  to  protect  the  safety  of  property,  maU,  or 
persons  on  the  premises  of  the  Postal  Service; 
but  no  labor  organization  sljaU  be  certified 
as  the  representative  of  empHoyees  In  a  bar- 
gaining unit  of  security  guar«s  if  such  orga- 
nization admits  to  membership,  or  is  affiliated 
directly  or  indirectly  with  in  organization 
which  admits  to  membersjilp.  employees 
other  than  guards. 


"1 1303.  Recognition  of  labor  organizations 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  shall  accord  na- 
tional exclusive  recognition  to  a  labor  orga- 
nization when  the  organization  has  been  se- 
lected by  a  majority  of  the  employees  In  an 
appropriate  unit  as  their  representative. 

"(b)  Existing  national  exclusive  recogni- 
tion and  national  agreements  and  supple- 
ments entered  into  by  the  former  Post  Office 
Department  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
10988  or  Executive  Order  11491  shall  continue 
to  be  recognized  until  altered  or  amended 
pursuant  to  law. 

"(c)  When  a  petition  has  been  filed,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board — 

"  ( 1 )  by  an  employee,  a  group  of  employees, 
or  any  labor  organization  acting  In  their 
behalf,  alleging  that  (A)  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  employees  wish  to  be  represented  for 
collective  bargaining  by  a  labor  organization 
and  that  the  Postal  Service  declines  to  recog- 
nize such  labor  organization  as  the  repre- 
sentative; or  (B)  the  labor  organization 
which  has  been  certified  or  Is  being  current- 
ly recognized  by  the  Postal  Service  as  the 
bargaining  representative  Is  no  longer  a  rep- 
resentative; or 

"(2)  by  the  Postal  Service,  alleging  that 
one  or  more  labor  organizations  has  present- 
ed to  It  a  claim  to  be  recognized  as  the  rep- 
resentative; 

the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall  in- 
vestigate such  petition  and.  if  it  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  a  question  of  rep- 
resentation exists,  shall  provide  for  an  ap- 
propriate hearing  upon  due  notice.  Such 
hearing  may  be  conducted  by  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  who  shall  not  make  any  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto.  If  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  finds  upon  the  record 
of  such  hearing  that  such  a  question  of 
representation  exists,  it  shall  direct  an  elec- 
tion by  secret  ballot  and  shall  certify  the 
results  thereof. 

"(d)  A  petition  filed  under  subsection 
(c)(1)  of  this  section  shall  b«>  accompanied 
by  a  statement  signed  by  at  least  30  percent 
of  the  employees  In  the  appropriate  unit 
stating  they  desire  that  an  election  be  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  set  forth  In  such 
subsection. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  waiving  of  hearings 
by  stipulation  for  the  purpose  of  a  consent 
election  in  conformity  with  regulations  and 
rules  of  decision  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 
"5  1304.  Elections 

"(a)  All  elections  authorized  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
or  persons  designated  by  it,  and  shall  be  by 
secret  ballot.  Each  employee  eligible  to  vote 
shall  be  provided  the  opportunity  to  choose 
the  labor  organization  he  wishes  to  represent 
him,  from  among  those  on  the  ballot,  or  'no 
union'. 

"(b)  In  any  election  where  none  of  the 
choices  on  the  baUot  receives  a  majority,  a 
runoff  shall  be  conducted,  the  ballot  provid- 
ing for  a  selection  between  the  2  choices  re- 
ceiving the  largest  and  second  largest  num- 
ber of  valid  votes  cast  in  the  election.  In 
the  event  of  a  tie  vote,  additional  runoff 
elections  shall  be  conducted  until  one  of  the 
choices  has  received  a  miajorlty  of  the  votes. 
"(c)  No  election  shall  be  held  in  any  bar- 
gaining unit  within  which.  In  the  preceding 
12-month  period,  a  valid  election  has  been 
held. 
"1 1306.  Deductions  of  assessments 

"If  a  labor  organization  holds  national  ex- 
clusive recognition,  or  If  a  labor  organization 
was  accorded  national  formal  recognition  on 
or  before  January  1,  1970  by  the  former 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Postal  Service 
shall  deduct  the  regular  and  periodic  Initia- 


tion fees,  dues,  and  assessments  of  the  or- 
ganization from  the  pay  of  all  members  of 
the  organization  in  the  unit  of  recognition,  if 
the  Postal  Service  has  received  from  each 
employee  on  whose  account  such  deductions 
are  made,  a  written  assignment  which  shall 
be  Irrevocable  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 

1  year. 
"5  1306.  Collective-bargaining  agreements 

"(a)  Collective-bargaining  agreements  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  bargaining  rep- 
resentatives recognized  under  section  1303  of 
this  title  shall  be  effective  for  not  less  than 

2  years. 
"(b)  Collective-bargaining  agreements  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  bargaining  rep- 
resentatives recognized  under  section  1303 
may  Include  any  procedures  for  resolution 
by  the  parties  of  grievances  and  adverse  ac- 
tions arising  under  the  agreement.  Includ- 
ing procedures  culminating  in  binding  third- 
party  arbitration,  or  the  parties  may  adopt 
any  such  procedures  by  mutual  agreement 
in  the  event  of  a  dispute. 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service  and  bargaining 
representatives  recognized  under  section  1303 
may  by  mutiial  agreement  adopt  procedures 
for  the  resolution  of  disputes  or  Impasses 
arising  in  the  negotiation  of  a  collectlve- 
"  bargaining  agreement. 

"i  1307.  Labor  disputes 

"(a)  If  there  is  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  In  effect,  no  party  to  such  agree- 
ment shall  terminate  or  modify  such  agree- 
ment unless  the  party  desiring  such  termina- 
tion or  modification  serves  written  notice 
upon  the  other  party  to  the  agreement  of 
the  proposed  termination  or  modification 
not  less  than  90  days  prior  to  the  expiration 
date  thereof,  nor  not  less  than  90  days  prior 
to  the  time  It  Is  proposed  to  make  such 
termination  or  modification.  The  party  serv- 
ing such  notice  shall  notify  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  of  the 
existence  of  a  dispute  within  45  days  of  such 
notice.  If  no  agreement  has  been  reached  by 
that  time. 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  parties  fall  to  reach 
agreement  or  to  adopt  a  procedxu-e  providing 
for  a  binding  resolution  of  a  dispute  by  the 
expiration  date  of  the  agreement  In  effect, 
or  the  date  of  the  proposed  termination  or 
modification,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  shaU 
direct  the  establishment  of  a  factfinding 
panel  which  shaU  conaUt  of  3  persons.  For 
this  purpose,  he  shall  submit  to  the  parties 
a  list  of  not  less  than  16  names,  from  which 
list  each  party,  within  10  days,  shall  select 
1  person.  The  2  so  selected  shall  then  choose 
from  the  list  a  third  person  who  shall  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  factfinding  panel.  If 
either  of  the  parties  falls  to  select  a  person 
or  If  the  2  members  are  unable  to  agree  on 
the  third  person  within  3  days,  the  selection 
shall  be  made  by  the  DUector.  The  factfind- 
ing panel  shall  after  due  investigation  Issue 
a  report  of  its  findings,  with  or  without 
recommendations,  to  the  parties  no  later 
than  45  days  from  the  date  the  list  of  names 
is  submitted. 

"(c)(1)  In  the  event  no  agreement  is 
reached  within  90  days  after  the  expiration 
or  termination  of  the  agreement  or  date  on 
which  the  agreement  became  subject  to 
modification  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  or  If  the  parties  decided  upon  arbi- 
tration but  do  not  agree  upon  the  procedures 
therefor,  an  arbitration  board  shall  be  estab- 
lished consisting  of  3  members,  not  members 
of  the  factfinding  panel.  1  of  whom  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Postal  Service.  1  by  the  bar- 
gaining representative  of  the  employees,  and 
the  third  by  the  2  thus  selected.  If  either  of 
the  parties  falls  to  select  a  member,  or  If  the 
members  chosen  by  the  parties  fall  to  agree 
on  the  third  person  within  5  days  after  their 
first  meeting,  the  selection  shall  be  made  by 
the  Director.  In  the  event  the  parties  do  not 
agree  on  the  framing  of  the  issues  to  be  sub- 
mitted, the  factfinding  panel  shall  frame  the 
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oooortunltv  to  orient  evldence^L^  438  of  title  29.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  and  capital  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  ad- 

o?S  claims  ^a^  an  opportun  Sr  to^pre-  have   authority,   by    regulation  issued   with  Justed  accordingly.  The  foUowlng  properties 

^nt  their  c^l' iHerfon    by  counsel  or  by  the   written   concurrence   of   the   Board   of  shall  be  Included  In  the  transfer: 

^therrepresematWe'^t^^hiyLy  elect.  Decl-  Governors,  to  prescribe  simplified  reports  for  ''  ( 1 )   the  mall  equipment  shops  located  In 

slor^  of  the  arbltrat^n  board  shall  be  con-  any  such  labor  orgamzatlon.  The  Secretary  Washington.  District  of  Co  umbla; 

c  u^ve   and  bind  ng   upon   the  ^rtles.  The  of  Labor  may  revoke  such  provision  for  slm-  '^2)    all    ^^^IZ^^-^^^E^'-J?^^  fP" 

arWtr^tlon   board   shall   render   Its  decision  pllfied   forms  of   any  such   labor  organlza-  purtenances  of  the  former  Post  Office  De- 

within  45  davs  after  Its  appointment.  tlon  If  he  determines,  after  such  Investlga-  partment;          .              _,         ^ 

"fs?  Costs  of  the  M-bft^tlon  board  and  tlon  as  he  deems  proper  and  after  due  notice  "  (3)   all    real    property   whose    ownership 

factflndrng  panel  shall  be  shared  equally  by  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  the  pur-  was  acquired  by  the  Postmaster  General  un- 

the  Postal  service  and  the  bargaining  rep-  poses  of  tills  chapter  and  of  chapter  11  of  der  former  section  2103  of  this  title,  as  In 

rptntativi  tttir29  would  be  served  thereby.  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 

""dT  In    the   case   of   a    bargaining   unit  ..pAKT  III-MODERNIZATION  AND  FISCAL  ^  such  Strv^'aru^i^^'^e'Sn^nis- 

whose  recognized  collective-bargaining  rep-  ADMINISTRATION  J^«on  of  t^e  for^e^PosrOffiL  Ete^SSiem 

resentaUve  does  not  have  an  agreement  with  .'chaDter                                                         Sec.  <;ra"on  of  the  former  Post  Office  Department 

't^Postal  service.  If  the  parties  fall  to  reach      .^^^^^U, 2101  ^"J   ^he^  PJ^ose    o^    ^^^.S^  o'r  f,^ 

agreement  within  90  days  of  the  commence-      ..23.  convict  Labor 2301  ^^""5^°f„  thp  fomer  P?s?^ce^o^^t 

nlent  of  collective  bargaining,  a  factfinding  ..jg.   Appbopbiations  and   ANNtiAi.  R«-  ShJr  w^th  IT^unds  a^ronr^^S^-' 

panel  will  be  established  in  accordance  with         po„   2501  ?°«^"lf',7'*^  *"  ^'''^**''  »PP'^oP'^'»*<^  «'  ^- 

the  terms  of  subsection  (b)   of  thU  section,      .,27.  debts  and  Collection. —  2701  'o^*^  all  real  nronertv  of  which  66  percent 

^nrherTro^^^l  fTa  bTn^/nT ^iS  ^  ..^             -C-Pter  21._FINANCK  ^L^^  '^^u^'^?^.'^^'^^:^ 

*v:  .,  Hiffo,«,rr»r  Tf  thB  nftrttPR  fall  to  reach  Sec.  the  former  Post  Office  Department  Immedl- 

f^S"=_,S>2^r33.'^^rr  ::i;»J:SS'T.-,..p™.,s..,c,  S.r'  -  •"  '""""  "- "  "" 

^      ift!™^    to    nr^We^n^  "2105.  Obligations.  service   and  the  postal  field  service  of  the 

hfndinfl^bU?atlon?ricor^ncrwUh  the  "2106.    Relationship    between    the   Treasury  former  Post  Office"^  Department;  and 

?™  nf  ^,^bsectlon  (0  of  tms  secUon  "^d  the  Postal  Service.  "(6)  all  other  property  and  assets  of  the 

terms  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  ..^j^,^    ^^^^^  ^^^^  character  of  the  obllga-  former  Post  Office  Department. 

"§1308.  Suits.  tions  of  the  Postal  Service.  -(d)   After  the  commencement  of  opera- 

"(a)  The  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  -^loe.  Audit  and  expendltxires.  tlons  of  the  Postal  Service,  the  President  Is 
have  Jurisdiction  in  respect  to  actions  .2109.  Annual  budget.  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Postal  Service, 
brought  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  ..^  ^^pj  Definitions  and  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  transfer  to 
Board  under  this  chapter  to  the  same  exten^  ..^  ^^  ^  4^3  chapter—  other  departments,  agencies,  or  establish- 
that  they  have  Jurisdiction  In  respect  to  ..^^^  -Fund' means  the  Postal  Service  Fund  ments  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
actlom,  under  title  29                    „„„t,„^t^  k,  established  by  section  2103  of  this  chapter;  States,  with  or  vrtthout  reimbursement,  any 

"(b)   Suits  for  violation  of  contracts  be-  ^^^                                                                 "  property  of  that  department,  agency,  or  es- 

tween  the  Postal  Service  and  a  labor  orga-  „^^^   'obligations',  when  referring  to  debt  tabllshment  and  the  Postal  Service,  respec 

nlzatlon    representing    P°«^f'.  ^J)''^„f™  instruments   Issued   by   the   Postal   Service,  tlvely,  when  the  pubUc  Interest   would  be 

ployees,  or  between  "^7  «"<=^  j*^°/,  °[f  ^„7,^  means  notes    bonds,  debentures,  mortgages,  served  by  such  transfer. 

ortheTZlted  Sff  Va^vlng^jSmctloTol  -d  any  oth4r  evidence  of  Indebtedness.  -5  2103.  The  Postal  Service  Fund 

the  parties    without  respect  to  the  amount  "§  2102.  Capital  of  the  Postal  Service  "(a)   There  Is  established  in  the  Treasury 

In  controversy.  "'*'  "^^  Initial  capital  of  the  Postal  Serv-  of  the  United  States  a  revolving  fimd  to  be 

"(c)   A  labor  organization  and  the  Postal  Ice  shall  consist  of  the  equity,  as  refiected  In  called  the  Postal  Service  Fund  which  shall 

Service   shall    be   bound    by   the   authorized  the  budget  of  the  President,  of  the  Govern-  be  available  to  the  Board  of  Governors  wlth- 

acts  of  their  agents.  Any  labor  organization  ment  of  the  United  States  In  the  former  Post  out  fiscal-year  limitation  to  carry  out  the 

may   sue  or   be  sued   as   an  entity  and   in  Office  Department.  The  value  of  assets  and  purposes,  functions,  and  powers  authorized 

behalf  of  the  employees  whom  It  represents  the  amount  of  liablllUes  transferred  to  the  by  this  title. 

in   the   courts   of   the    United   States.    Any  Postal  Service  upon  the  commencement  of  '(b)   There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fund, 

money  Judgment  against  a  labor  organlza-  operations  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  de-  subject    to    withdrawal    by    check    by    the 

tlon  m  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  termlned  by  the  Board  of  Governors  subject  Boarc — 

shall   be  enforclble  only  against  the   orga-  to  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  General,  "(i)   revenues  from  postal  and  nonpostal 

nlzaUon  as  an  entity  and  against  Its  assets.  In  accordance  with  the  following  guidelines:  services  rendered  by  the  Postal  Service; 

and  shall  not  be  enforclble  against  any  Indl-  "(1)  Assets  shall  be  valued  on  the  basis  of  "(2)   amounts  received  from  obligations  Is- 

vldual  member  or  his  assets.  original  cost,  less  depreciation,  to  the  extent  sued  by  the  Board; 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  actions  and  pro-  that    this    can    be    determined.    The    value  "(3)   amoiuits  ^proprlated  for  the  use  of 

ceedlngs   by  or  against  labor  organizations  recorded  on  the  former  Post  Office  Depart-  the  Postal  Service; 

in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  ment's  books  of  account  shall  be  prima  facie  "(4)   Interest  which  may  be  earned  on  in- 

dlstrict  courts  shall  be  deemed  to  have  Juris-  evidence  of  asset  value.  vestments  of  the  Fimd; 

diction  of  a  labor  organization  ( 1 )  In  the  dls-  "(2)    All  liabilities  attributable  to  opera-  "(5)   any  other  receipts  of  the  Postal  Serv- 

trlct  In  which  such  organization  maintains  tlons  of  the  former  Post  Office  Department  ice;  and 

its  principal  offices,  or  (2)  In  any  district  shall  remain  liabilities  of  the  Government  of  "(6)  the  balance  In  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
in  which  Its  duly  authorized  officers  or  the  United  States,  except  that  upon  com-  ment  Fund  established  tmder  former  section 
agents  are  engaged  in  representing  or  acting  mencement  of  operations  of  the  Postal  Serv-  2202  of  title  39  as  of  the  commencement  of 
for  employee  members.  Ice,  the  unexpended  balances  of  appropria-  operations  of  the  Postal  Service. 

"(e)  The  service  of  summons,  subpena,  or  tlons  made  to.  held  or  used  by.  or  available  "(c)   If    the   Board    determines   that    the 

other  legal  process  of  any  court  of  the  United  to  the  former  Post  Office  Department  and  all  moneys  of  the  Fund  are  in  excess  of  current 

States  upon  an  officer  or  agent  of  a  labor  UabUltles  chargeable  thereto   shall  become  needs,  it  may  request  the  investment  of  such 

organization,  in  his  capacity  as  such,  shall  assets    and    liabilities,    respectively,   of   the  amounts  as  it  deems  advisable  by  the  Secre- 

constltute  service  upon  the  labor  organlza-  Postal  Service.  tary  of  the  Treasury  in  obligations  of.  or 

tlon  "(b)    The   capital   of   the   Postal   Service  obligations  guaranteed  by,  the  United  States, 

..g  iQno    Ar.r,iiriimitv  of  Federal  labor  laws  at  any  time  shall  consist  of  Its  assets,  Includ-  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  In 

'"fa)'E^EfoTeSmaL°g7mSell^^^^^^^  mg    ke    balance    in    the    Fund,    less    its  -^5^°^-   °S1^^"°^   -   ^^'^^   ^   " 

l?s,^  of'ThTs  tut  'Se'°sublS*to''t?e  p™-'  "*' (")"^e  Board,  and  the  Administrator  of  "(d)  Wltii  tiie  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 

V  s  10^  Of  subchan^r  n  ofcKtS  7  of  tlWe  General  Services  where  properties  under  the  the  Treasury,  the  Board  may  deposit  moneys 

visions  of  subchapter  II  of  chapter     01  titie  ^.^^j^^j^^^    ^^   ^j^^   Administrator    are   in-  of  the  Fund  In  any  Federal  Reserve  bank,  any 

•■•<b>  The  orovlslons  of  chanter  11  of  tiUe  volved.  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  depository  for  public  funds,  or  in  such  other 

29  shall^  applSble  t^  laSr  orga^^  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  shaU  places  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Board  and 

tLt  hlvP  ot^L  B«klM  to  Itt^n  r^n^  determine  which  Federal  properties  shall  be  the  Secretary  may  mutuaUy  agree 

^on  ^der  sec^lon^3^3  of  this  uSe^lo  transferred  to  the  Postal  Service  and  which  "(e)   The  Fund  shall  be  available  for  the 

Rrrh^L^StloM'    officers     aKentksho^  shall  remain  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any     payment   of   aU   expenses   incurred   by   Uie 

s^warS^^^J  r^nre^ntltiVes    l^d'  n^em^  other  department,  agency,  or  establishment  Board  in  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 

^,1  to  the^xt^nt  t^^Wch  sucih^rovuf^^^  of  the  Government  ^the  United  States  upon  tills  title.  Neither  the  Fund  nor  any  of  the 
Sd^   apS^«bl^  Tf   S^B^tTl   S-vl^     the    commencement    of    operations    of    the     funds  credited  to  it  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
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"§  3104.  Transitional  appropriations 

'"Such  as  are  necessary  to  insure 
financial  transition  for  the  Postal 
a  rate  policy  consistent  with  chapter 
this  title  are  hereby  authorized  to 
proprlated    to   the   Fund   without   ri 
fiscal  •year  limitation. 
--{  3106.  ObllgaUons 

"(a)  The  Board  of  Oovemors  Is  a 
to  borrow  money  and  to  Issue  and 
obligations  as  it  determines  necessar ' 
ry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
gate  amount  of  any  such  obllgatldns 
standing  at  any  one  time  shall  na; 
tlO.000.000,000.  In  any  one  fiscal  year 
Increase  In  the  amount  of  obligations 
standing  Issued  for  the  purpose  of 
provements   shall    not  exceed   $!,< 
and  the  net  Increase  In  the  amount  o: 
tlons  outstanding  Issued  for  the 
defraying  operating  exi>ense8  of  thi 
Senlce  shall  not  exceed  »600,000.000. 

"(b)   The  Board  may  pledge  the 
the   Postal   Service   and   pledge  and 
revenues  and  receipts  for  the  paymenjt 
principal  of  or  interest  on  such 
for  the  purchase  of  redemption 
for  other   purposes   incidental 
eluding    creation    of    reserve 
other  funds  which  may  be  slmll&rly 
anid  used,  to  such  extent  and  In  such 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
Board  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
covenants  with  the  holders  of  such 
tlons,  and  with  the  trustee,  if  any 
agreement  entered  Into  In  connection 
the  Issuance  thereof  with  respect  to 
tabUshment  of  reserve,  sinking, 
funds,  application  and  use  of  revenues 
receipts  of  the  Postal   Service,  s 
concerning  the  subsequent  Issuance 
gatlons  or  the  execution  of  leases 
purchases  relating  to  properties  of 
Service  and  such  other  matters  as 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to 
the  marketability  of  such  obllgatlo: 

"■(c)   Obligations  Issued  by  the 
der  this  section — 

"'(1)  shall  be  In  such  forms  and 
tlons; 

"(3)    shall  be  sold  at  such  times 
such  amounts: 

"(3)   shall  mature  at  such  time  or 

"'(4)   shall  be  sold  at  such  prices: 

"(5)   shall  bear  such  rates  of 

"(6)  may  be  redeemable  before 
at  the  option  of  the  Board  In  such 
and  at  such  times  and  redemption 

"(7)   may  be  entitled  to  such  relative 
Itles  of  claim  on  the  assets  of  thu 
Service   with    respect    to   principal 
terest  payments:  and 

"(8t   shall  be  subject  to  such 
and  conditions: 
as  the  Board  determines. 

"(d)     Obligations    Issued    by    th« 
under  this  section  shaUl — 

"(1)   be  negotiable  or  nonnegotla^le 
bearer  or  registered  instruments,  as 
therein  and  in  any  indenture  or 
relating  thereto; 

"■(2)   contain  a  recital  that  they 
under  this  section,  and  such  recital 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  regularit; 
issuance  and  sale  of  such  obligation 
their  validity: 

"(3)   be  unlawful  Investments  and 
accepted  as  security  for  all  flduclarr 
and  public  funds,  the  Investment  or 
of   which   shall   be  under  the 
control  of  any  of8cer  or  agency  of  th< 
States,   and   the  Secretary  of   the 
or  any  other  ofllcer  or  agency  having 
Ity   over   or   control   of   any  such 
trust,  or  public  funds,  may  at  any 
any  of  the  obligations  of  the  Postal 
acqxiired  by  them  under  this  sectlo: 

"(4)   be  exempt  both  as  to  principal 
interest  from  all  taxation  now  or 
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section  Imposed  by  any  State  or  local  taxing  author- 
ity except  estate.  Inheritance,  and  gift  taxes; 
and 

'"(5)  not  be  obligations  of,  nor  shall  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  thereof  or  interest 
thereon  bee  guaranteed  by,  the  United  States, 
except  as  provided  in  subseectlon  (c)  of 
section  2106  of  this  title. 

•■§  2106.  Relationship  between  the  Treasury 
and  the  Postal  Service 

'"(a)  At  least  15  days  before  selling  any 
issue  of  obligations  under  section  2105  of  this 
title,  the  Board  of  Oovemors  shall  advise  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the  amount, 
proposed  date  of  sale,  maturities,  terms 
and  conditions,  and  expected  mEixlmum  rates 
of  Interest  of  the  propKJsed  issue  in  appro- 
priate detail  and  shall  consult  with  blm  or 
his  designee  thereon.  The  Secretary  may  elect 
to  purchase  such  obligations  under  such 
terms,  including  rates  of  Interest,  as  he  and 
the  Board  may  agreee,  but  at  a  rate  of  yield 
no  less  than  the  prevailing  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  Treasury  securities  of  com- 
parable maturity,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. If  the  Secretary  does  not  purchase 
such  obligations,  the  Board  may  proceed  to 
Issue  and  sell  them  to  a  party  or  parties 
other  than  the  Secretary  upon  notice  to 
the  Secretary  and  upon  consultation  as  to  the 
date  of  Issuance,  maximum  rates  of  interest, 
and  other  terms  and  conditions. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  conditions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Board  may 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  obligations  of  the  Postal  Service  In 
such  amounts  as  will  not  cause  the  holding 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  resulting 
from  such  required  purchases  to  exceed  $2,- 
000,000,000  at  any  one  time.  This  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  as  limiting  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  purchase  obliga- 
tions of  the  Postal  Service  In  excess  of  such 
amovmt. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  <d)(S) 
of  section  2105  of  this  title,  obligations  is- 
sued by  the  Board  shall  be  obligations  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  thereon  shall 
be  fully  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  such  guaranty  being  ex- 
pressed on  the  face  thereof.  If  and  to  the 
extent  that — 

"(1)  the  Board  requests  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  pledge  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest thereon;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary.  In  his  discretion,  deter- 
mines that  It  would  be  In  the  public  Interest 
to  do  so. 

"'{2107.  Public  debt  character  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Postal  Service 
"For  the  purpose  of  any  purchase  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Postal  Service,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasiiry  is  authorized  to  use  as 
a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter 
in  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  secvirl- 
ties  may  be  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  In  force,  are 
extended  to  Include  any  purchases  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Postal  Service  under  this 
chapter.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may. 
at  any  time,  sell  any  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Postal  Service  acquired  by  him  under 
this  chapter.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Postal  Service  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 

"'§  2108.  Audit  and  expenditures 

"■fa)   The  accounts  of  the  Postal  Service 
shall   be  audited   by  the  Ctomptroller  Gen- 
eral and  reports  thereon  made  to  the  Con- 
gress to  the  extent  and  at  such  times  as  be 
may  determine. 
"(b)  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  main- 
and     tain  an  adequate  internal  audit  of  the  finan- 
l^ereafter     clal  transactions  of  the  Postal  Service. 
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"(c)  Subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  thli 
chapter,  the  Board  is  authorized  to  make 
such  expenditures  and  to  enter  into  such 
contracts,  agreements,  and  arrangements, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  in  such 
manner  as  it  deems  necessary,  including  the 
final  settlement  or  all  claims  and  'itigatlon 
by  or  against  the  Postal  Seni'lce 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  denying  to  the  Board  the  power  to 
obtain  audits  of  the  accounts  of  the  Postal 
Service  and  reports  concerning  its  financial 
condition  and  operations  by  certified  public 
accounting  firm«.  Such  audits  and  reports 
shall  be  in  addition  to  those  required  by  this 
section. 

"(e)  The  Board  shall  obtain,  not  less  than 
once  each  year,  a  certification  from  an  inde- 
pendent, certified  public  accounting  firm,  of 
the  accuracy  of  any  financial  statements  of 
the  Postal  Service  used  In  determining  and 
establishing  postal  rates. 

"S2109.  Annual  budget 

■'The  Board  of  Governors  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  annually  a  business-type  budget 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  President  may  estab- 
lish as  to  the  date  of  submission,  the  form 
and  content,  the  classifications  of  data,  and 
the  manner  In  which  such  budget  program 
shall  be  prepared  and  presented.  The  budget 
program  shall  be  a  business-type  budget,  or 
plan  of  operations,  with  due  allowance  given 
to  the  need  for  fiexibillty.  including  provision 
for  emergencies  and  contingencies,  in  order 
that  the  Postal  Service  may  properly  carry 
out  Its  activities  as  authorized  by  law.  The 
budget  program  shall  contain  estimates  of 
the  financial  condition  and  operations  of  the 
Postal  Service  for  the  current  and  ensvilng 
fiscal  years  and  the  actual  condition  and  re- 
sults of  operation  for  the  last  completed  fiscal 
year.  Such  budget  program  shall  Include  a 
statement  of  financial  condition,  a  state- 
ment of  Income  and  expense,  an  analysis  of 
surplus  or  deficit,  a  statement  of  sources  and 
application  of  funds,  and  such  other  supple- 
mentary statements  and  Information  as  are 
necessary  or  desirable  to  make  known  the 
financial  condition  and  operations  of  the 
Postal  Service.  Such  statements  shall  include 
estimates  of  operations  by  major  types  of 
activities,  together  with  estimates  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  estimates  of  bor- 
rowings. 

"Chapter  23. — Convict  Labob 
"Sec. 

"2301.  No  postal  equipment  or  supplies 
manufactured  by  convict  labor. 

"i  2301.  No  postal  equipment  or  supplies 
manufactured  by  convict  labor 
"Except  as  provided  in  chapter  307  of  title 
18,  the  Board  of  Governors  may  not  make  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  or 
supplies  to  be  manufactured  by  convict  labor. 

"Chaptks    25. — Affsopriation    and    ANNtrAL 

Report 
"Sec. 

"2501.  Appropriations. 
"2502.  Annual  report. 
"}  2601.  Appropriations. 

"(a)  There  is  api>roprlated  to  the  Postal 
Service  all  revenues  received  by  the  Postal 
Service. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Postal  Service  each  year  out 
of  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated — 

"  ( 1 )  in  order  to  provide  a  maximum  degree 
of  effective  and  regular  postal  service  na- 
tionwide. In  oommunltles  where  jxKt  offices 
may  not  be  deemed  self-sustaining,  as  else- 
where, an  amount  equal  to  the  public  serv- 
ice cost  for  that  year  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  under  section  3703  of 
this  title; 

"'(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  10 
percent  of  the  annual  debt  service  Includ- 
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ing  interest  amortization  or  other  piovUion  amounts  due  from  that  country  to  the  United  "Chapter  31.— Nonmailable  Matter 

for  payment  of  prtncipal.  and  amortization  States,  or  to  the  United  States  for  the  ac-  -sec. 

of  debt  discount  and  expense)  on  obUgaUons  count  of  air  carriers  of  the  United  States  -aioi.  Nonmailable  matter. 

issued    under   chapter   21    of   this   title   or  transporting  mail  of  that  country,  when—  "3102.  Nonmailable    motor    vehicle    master 

$100 000 000;  and  "(D    the  Board  puts  into  effect  rates  of  ^eys. 

"(3)   a  sum  for  each  year  determined  by  compensation  to  be  charged  another  coun-  -3103.  Mall  bearing  a  flctltlotis  name  or  ad- 

the  Board  to  be  equal  to  the  difference  be-  try  for  transportation;  and  dress. 

tween  the  revenues  the  Postal  Service  would  "(2)  the  United  States  is  required  to  col-  -3104.  DeUvery  of  maU  to  persons  not  resi- 

have  received  If  sections  3302.  3704(1),  and  lect  from  another  country  the  amounts  owed  dents  of  the  place  of  address. 

3709  and  chapter  36  of  this  title  had  not  for  transportation  for  the  account  of  the  air  "3105.  Palse  representations;  lotteries, 

been  enacted  and  the  estimated  revenues  to  carriers.  "3106.  Unlawful  matter, 

be  received  on  mall  carried  under  such  sec-  "(b)  When  the  Board  has  proceeded  under  -siot.  Detention  of  maU  for  temporary  pe- 

tlons  and  chapter.  authority  of  subsection  (a)   of  this  section,  nods. 

"(c)  In  its  request  for  funds  to  be  appro-  it  shall —  "3108.  Prohibition    of    pandering    advertlse- 

prtated  under  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  sec-  "(1)   give  appropriate  credit  to  the  coun-  ments. 

tlon,  the  Board  shall  present  to  the  appro-  try  involved:  „              Nonmailable  matter 

prlate  committees  of  the  Congress  a  compre-  "^^^J^J^^y^t^^^'l^^Y^^^l^  S  "(a)   Matter  the  deposit  of  which  in  the 

henslve  statement  of  !»«  ^-^Pll^f  °f„'fjf  ^«  J^«  tT^i.ft^^^r7^\n\r^ion-  ^'>^^^  punishable  und«  section  1302,  1341. 

public  service  poUcy  estabUshed  under  sec-  the  air  S*!^  "/°'  "«  «f '^^^J^  1342,   1461,   1463,   1714,    1715.   1716,   1717,   or 

^'^^dr^h'ye^'^^ter  1975,  the  Board  shall  ^'^(S   d"^SSsH  S'thf  Pos^rS'vi'^'pund  X 71 8  of  tlUe  18,  I.  non^llable. 

Tz^^t^.-'t^^^z^^rj^^z  ?our  "^  """^ '"""  ^'^       •"  cTiSeJVJe'^^jed^inora'tirff rj 

appropriation   specified   under  section   2501  "(c)   The  Board,  from  time  to  time  may  ^J^^  °l^^^^,^l°lyZ°^^^°^  °^  1^^ 

(bHl)  of  this  title.  The  Board  may  recom-  advance  to  an  air  carrier,  out  of  funds  avail-  s^^*"  '^v,'^^^* 

mend  the  enactment  of  legislation  provid-  able  for  payment  of  balances  due  other  coun-  ®™?r^  ,',^^?if?^ '»,,-», 

mg  for  a  reduction  or  a  graduated  elUnlna-  tries,  the  amounts  determined  by  the  Board  ..  i)  exo^^the  sCm  and  weleht  limits 

tlon  of  the  percentage  of  public  service  ap-  to  be  due  from  another  country  to  an  air  ^*jw!i^  .^          «      ana  weignt  limits 

pSrlatlon  if  in  ItTjudgment  such  a  reduc-  carrier  for  the  tram»portation  of  Its  malls  ^'^^  ^°/  the  particular  class  of  maU;  w 

flon     or     graduated     elfmlnatlon     will     not  when-  "(B)    is  of  a  character  perishable  within 

unreasonably   reduce  the  existing  levels  of  -(i,    collections  are  to  be  made  by  the  t^f  ?«''«»  requu-ed  for  transportation  and 

postal  sers^lce  or  require  significant  Increases  united  States  for  the  accoixnt  of  air  carriers:  deuvery, 

In  postal  rates  and  fees.  and  ^  nonmailable. 

"5  2502.  Annual  report  "(2)   the  Board  determines  that  the  bal-  "(2)    Matter   made    nonmailable    by   this 

"The  Board  of  Governors  shall  report  an-  ance  of  funds  avaUable   Is  axich  that  the  subsection  which  reaches  the  office  of  desti- 

nually  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  advances  may  be  made  therefrom.  nation  may  be  delivered  In  accordance  with 

the  operations  and  financial  status  of  the  collection    from    another    country    of    the  ^^  address,  if  the  party  addressed  furnishes 

Postal  Service.  amount  so  advanced  shall  be  made  by  off-  ^^e  ^^^^  a^^  address  of  the  sender. 

"Chapter  27.— DEBTS  AND  COLLECTION  set.    or    otherwise,    and    the    appropriation  "(d)    Matter  otherwise   legaUy  acceptable 

,.0^  from  which  the  advance  Is  made  shall  be  in  the  maUs  which— 

'^^    nniiertlon  and  adlustments  of  debts  reimbursed  by  the  collections  made  by  the  "(D    Is   m  the   form  of,   and   reasonably 

2701.  Collection  and  aajustmenis  01  neou..  Qtates  could  be  interpreted  or  construed  as,  a  bill. 

"''°'    "^r^'^S^Vof't^hTu^S'stTt:^^  ''••  dr«  t"e  united  State,  Is  unable  to  invoice,  or  sta^tement  of  account  due;   but 

"2703    SeUlemeS?    Of    Claims    for    dwnaS  «»"*«*  ^^om  the  debtor  country  an  amount  "(2)   constitutes,  in  fact,  a  solicitation  for 

2703.  Settl^nt    o^^c^^^  ^r^ damages  ^^^  ^^  advanced  to  an  air  carrier  within  the  order  by  the  addressee  of  goods  or  serv- 

"2704   Delivery  of  stolen  money  to  owner.  12  months  after  payment  or  advance  has  ices,  or  both; 

"2706   Suits  to  recover  wrongful  or  fraudu-  been  made,  the  United  States  may  deduct  is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be  carried, 

lent  payments  <**    uncollected    amount    from    any    sums  or  delivered  by  mail,  and  shall  be  disposed  of 

...«„«,    r,  1.     n  ^  „„H  »^«„ct„,«„t.  ,.*  HoHtji  owed  by  it  to  the  air  carrier.  as   the   Postal   Service  directs,   unless  such 

*.?7  >  -T^    L^    H    Tn       JL^r^  "(•)   The  Board  shall  adopt  such  account-  matter  bears  on  its  face.  In  conspicuous  and 

"  a     Bh^^ert  dVbtedue  to  the  Postal  ^^  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  con-  legible  type  in  contrast  by  typography,  lay- 

(1)  shau  couect  aeots  aue  to  ine  i-os»u  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  pvuposes  of  this  sec-  out,  or  color  with  other  printing  on  its  face. 

,^11*' ».  „  „„    ♦    ^-.  ~._i*  «»,»=  ~.r.ouio.  tion.  in  acoco-dance  with  regulations  which   the 

"(2)  shall  collect  and  remit  fines,  penalties,  i>^».i  cj._rt„  -woii  T%..oe^HK« 

and   forfeitures   arising   out   of  matter   af-  '■5  2703.  Settlement   of   claims   for   damages  ^'^^^  ^^'^-f.^^'^  noUor"-ThU  Is  a  so- 

Tot  any  loss  of  PosS  Service  ftinds.  papers,  ServlcS  to  be  a  proper  charge  against  the  ^„J^f^,^\^^y^^ .Z,^^"^ 

postage,  or  other  stamped  stock  or  account-  United  States,  and  it  is  not  cognizable  under     o"^ff„ ^"f.  you  accept  this  offtt.  .or 

a^e%%r:  and  section  2672  of  title  28.  It  may  adjust  and  ''(B    in  Ueu  thereof  a  notl«!  ^  «je  same 

"(4TSay  prescribe  penalties  for  faUure  to  settle  the  claim.  *f^rl^^ 
render  accounts.  ..5  2704.  Delivery  of  stolen  money  to  owner  P'!^)  gj^^^p^.  ^  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
The  Board  may  refer  any  matter,  which  Is  "When  the  Board  of  Governors  is  satisfied  proceedings  concerning  the  mallabllity  of 
uncollectable  through  administrative  action,  that  money  or  property  in  the  possession  of  matter  under  this  chapter  and  chapters  71 
to  the  General  Accoimting  Office  for  coUec-  the  Postal  Service  represents  money  or  prop-  ^^^  gg  ^j  ^^^^  jg  gjjj^j  ^^  conducted  In  ac- 
tion. This  subsection  does  not  affect  the  au-  erty  stolen  from  the  malls,  or  the  proceeds  cordance  with  chapters  5  and  7  of  title  6. 
thority  of  the  Attorney  General  In  cases  in  thereof.  It  may  deUver  it  to  the  person  It  .  i>i„„,„<.ii.ki«  mot^^r  ,»Ahi».io  Tni«t*r 
which  judicial  proceedings  are  instituted.  finds  to  be  the  rightful  owner.  5  3102.  No^^llable   motor  vehicle  master 

"(b)    In  all  cases  of  disability  or  alleged  .,              g^^^^  ^  recover  wrongful  or  fraudu-  -(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 

liability  for  a^y  sum  of  money  by  way  o,  ^^^^  payments  of  this"  ctlon.   any   motor   vehicle  master 

damages  or  otherwise    under  any  provision  ...^.j^^  ^^^^  ^j  Governors  shall  request  the  key    any  pattern.  Impression,  or  mold  from 

of  law  in  "l^"°^,t° J^«  ^^'^t,^^'  «?P^°y?^  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit  to  recover  ^hlch  a  motor  vehicle  master  key  may  be 

operations,  or  ^"slness  of  the  PostaJ  Service,  ^^    ,^^^^^j    ^y     payment    made    from  niade,  and  any  advertisement  for  the  sale 

the  Board  shall  deternJne  whether  the  in-  ^^          ^f,  or  credit  granted  by,  the  Postal  of   any   such    key,    pattern.    Impression,    or 

terests  of   the   Postal   Service   probably  re-  g^,^  ^  ^  ^^j^  ^_  ^        y  ^^mnallable  matter  and  shall  not  be 

quire   the   exercise   of   its    powers   over   the  ..         mistake-  «im^  or  deiivpred  bv  mall 

same.   Upon   the  determination    ^e   Boa«,  ..^    fj^^^'^,  representi^tlons;  %*?  ^eS1,f  'oovemors  Is  authorized 

on  such  terms  as  it  deems  Just  and  expe-  ..^3^  collusion;  or  to  make  such  exemptions  from  the  provisions 

"fl")'"reL've  the  dlsabilltv;  or  „"(*)  p^°^"f j"  *°  °"°*''"  °'  ""^'"^"^  °'  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as  It  deems 

"2    compromise,  release,  or  discharge  the  of  the  Postal  Service.  necessary, 

claim  for  such  sum  of  money  and  damages.  "PART  IV— MAIL  MATTER  "(c)    For    the    purposes    of    this   section. 

"5  2702   Transportation  of  international  mall  "Chaptkb                                                         Sec.  ^'^f^'  T^^*'i^„'?*!*?f,^f7*  ™!t°fh^^ 

5             iranspo                                                                nonmailab«  Matter 3101  (other  than  the  key  furnished  by  the  manu- 

",a)    The  Board  of  Governors  may  offset     "33.  Penalty  and  Franked  Mail 3301  J^^^^TZh   "  ^nSLme^t^o^k    or  anv 

agahist  any  balances  due  another  country     "35.  Free  Postage. — - 3501  furnished  with  a  replacement  l^^-  o^»°y 

resulting  from  the  transaction  of  Interna-  "37.  Establishino  Postal  Classes  and  exact  dupUcate  of  such  keys)    designed  to 

tlonal  money  order  business,  or  otherwise.                 Rates   .— 3701  operate  2   or  more  motor  vehicle  Ignition. 
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door,  or  trunk  locks  of  different  c<^blna- 
tlons. 

••§  3103.  Mail   bearing   a   flctltloua  n^me   or 
address 

"(a)    Upon   evidence   satisfactory 
Board  of  Oovemors  that  any  person 
a   flciltlous,   false,   or   assumed   nam  f 
or  address  In  conducting,  promoting, 
rylng  on  or  assisting  therein,  by  — 
the  postal  service  of  the  United 
activity  m  violation  of  sections  130^ 
and  1343  of  title  18.  It  may — 

"(1)   withhold  mall  so  addressed  f^om  de 
livery:  and 

"(2)   require  the  party  claiming 
to  furnish  proof  to  It  of  the  claimant 
tlty  and  right  to  receive  the  mall. 

••(b)    The  Board  may  Issue  an 
recting  that  mail,  covered  by  subsection 
of  this  section,  be  forwarded  to  a  dea  1 
office  as  fictitious  matter,  or  be  returned 
the  sender  when  the — 

"(1)  party  claiming  the  mall  falls 
nlsh  proof  of  his  Identity  and  right  tc 
the  mall;  or 

••(2 1  the  Board  determines  that 
Is  addressed  to  a  fictitious,  false,  or 
name,  title,  or  address. 
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the 
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••J  3104.  Delivery  of  mall  to  persons 
dents  of  the  place  of 

•Whenever  the  Board  of  Governor  i 
mines  that  letters  or  parcels  sent  in 
ate  addressed  to  places  not  the 
regular  business  address  of  the 
whom  they  are  Intended,  to  enable 
son  to  escape  Identification,  the 
ice  may  deliver  the  mall  only  upon 
cation  of  the  person  so  addressed. 
'•5  3106.  False  representations 

'•(a)    Upon    evidence   satisfactory 
Board  of  Governors  that  any  person 
gaged  in  conducting  a  scheme  or 
obtaining  money  or   property   throiigh 
mall  by  means  of  false  representatlo  is 
engaged  in  conducting  a  lottery,  glf ; 
prise,    or    scheme    for    the 
money   or  of  real   or   personal   property 
lottery,  chance,  or  drawing  of  any 
Board  may  issue  an  order  which — 

••  ( 1 )    directs   the   postmaster   of 
office  at  which  mall  arrives,  addressed 
a  person  or  to  his  representative,  td 
such     mall     to     the     sender 
marked  as  in  violation  of  this  sectio^ 
person,  or  his  representative.  Is  first 
and    given    reasonable    opportunity 
present  at  the  receiving  post  office 
the  mail  before  the  jxjstmaster  reti|rns 
mall  to  the  sender:  and 

■  1 2 1  forbids  the  payment  by  a  po( 
to  the  person  or  his  representative 
money  order  or  postal  note  drawn 
order  of  either  and  provide  for  th( 
to  the  remitters  of  the  sum  namec 
money  order  or  postal  note. 

••(b)   The     public     advertisement 
person  engaged  In  activities  covered 
section  (a)  of  this  section,  that 
may  be  made  by  mall  to  a  person 
tlie  advertisement,   is   prima   facie 
that  the  latter  is  the  agent  or 
of  the  advertiser  for  the  receipt 
tances  on  behalf  of  the  advertiser, 
may  ascertain  the  existence  of  the 
any  other  legal  way  satisfactory  to 

"(a)    As  used  in  this  section  and 
3106  of  this  title,  the  term 
includes  an  agent  or  representatl 
as  an  individual  or  as  a  firm,  bank 
tlon,  or  association  of  any  kind. 

••{3106.  Unlawful  matter 

••Up>on  evidence  satisfactory  to 
of  Governors  that  a  person  Is  obtaining 
attempting  to  obtain  remittances 
or  property  of  any  kind  through 
for  an   obscene,  lewd,   lascivious, 
filthy,  or  vile  thing  or  Is  depositing 
ing  to  be  deposited  in  the  United 
information  as  to  where,  bow,  or  fra|n 
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such  a  thing  may  be  obtained,  the  Board 
may — 

••(1)  direct  any  postmaster  at  an  office  at 
which  mall  arrives,  addressed  to  such  a 
person  or  to  his  representative,  to  return  the 
mall  to  the  sender  marked  'Unlawful' ;   and 

••(2)  forbid  the  payment  by  a  postmaster 
money  orders  or  postal  notes, 
order  of  either  and  provide  for  the  return 
to  the  remitters  of  the  sums  named  in  the 
money  order  or  postal  note  drawn  to  the 
to  such  a  person  or  his  representative  of  any 
•'1 3107.  Detention  of  mall  for  temporary 
periods 

"(a)  In  preparation  for  or  during  the 
pendency  of  proceedings  under  sections  3105 
and  3106  of  this  title,  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  In  the  district  in  which  the  de- 
fendant receives  his  mall  shall,  upon  appli- 
cation therefor  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  upon  a  showing  of  probable  cause  to 
believe  either  section  Is  being  violated,  enter 
a  temporary  restraining  order  and  prelim- 
inary Injunction  pursuant  to  rule  65  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  directing 
the  detention  of  the  defendant's  incoming 
mall  by  the  postmaster  pending  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  statutory  proceedings  and  any 
appeal  therefrom.  The  district  court  may 
provide  In  the  order  that  the  detained  mall 
be  open  to  examination  by  the  defendant 
and  such  mall  be  delivered  as  Is  clearly  not 
connected  with  the  alleged  unlawful  activ- 
ity. An  action  taken  by  a  court  hereunder 
does  not  affect  or  determine  any  fact  at  issue 
in  the  statutory  proceedings. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  mall 
addressed  to  publishers  of  newspapers  and 
other  periodical  publications  enUtled  to  a 
periodical  publication  rate  or  to  mall  ad- 
dressed to  the  agents  of  those  publishers. 
•§  3108.  Prohibition  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments 

•'(a)  Whoever  for  himself,  or  by  his  agents 
or  assigns,  malls  or  causes  to  be  mailed  any 
pandering  advertisement  which  '  offers  for 
sale  matter  which  the  addressee  In  hla  sole 
discretion  believes  to  be  erotlcally  arousing 
or  sexually  provocative  shall  be  subject  to 
an  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors  to  re- 
frain from  further  mailings  of  such  materials 
to  designated  addressees  thereof. 

•'(b)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  an  ad- 
dressee that  he  has  received  such  mall  matter, 
determined  by  the  addressee  in  his  sole  dis- 
cretion to  be  of  the  character  described  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Board 
shall  issue  an  order,  if  requested  by  the  ad- 
dressee, to  the  sender  thereof,  directing  the 
sender  and  his  agents  or  assigns  to  refrain 
from  further  mailings  to  the  named  ad- 
dressees. 

••(c)  The  order  of  the  Board  shall  expressly 
prohibit  the  sender  and  his  agents  or  assigns 
from  making  any  further  mailings  to  the 
designated  addressees,  effective  on  the  thir- 
tieth calendar  day  after  receipt  of  the  order. 
The  order  shall  also  direct  the  sender  and 
his  agents  or  assigns  to  delete  Immediately 
the  names  of  the  designated  addressees  from 
all  mailing  lists  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
sender  or  his  agents  or  assigns  and,  further, 
shall  prohibit  the  sender  and  his  agents  or 
assigns  from  the  sale,  rental,  exchange,  or 
other  transactions  involving  mailing  lists 
bearing  the  names  of  the  designated  ad- 
dressees. 

•'(d)  Whenever  the  Board  believes  that  the 
sender  or  anyone  acting  on  his  behalf  has 
violated  or  is  violating  the  order  given  under 
this  section,  it  shall  serve  upon  the  sender, 
by  registered  or  certified  mail,  a  complaint 
stating  the  reasons  for  Its  belief  and  request 
that  any  response  thereto  be  filed  in  writ- 
ing with  the  Board  within  16  days  after  the 
date  of  such  service.  If  the  Board,  after  ap- 
propriate hearing  If  requested  by  the  sender, 
and  without  a  hearing  if  such  a  hearing  is 
not  requested,  thereafter  determines  that  the 
order  given  has  been  or  Is  being  violated. 


It  is  authorized  to  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  make  application,  and  the  Attorney 
General  Is  authorized  to  make  application, 
to  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
an  order  directing  compliance  with  such 
notice. 

"  (e)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  mall 
matter  shall  have  been  sent  or  received  In 
violation  of  the  order  provided  for  by  this 
section  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  Attorney  General,  to  Issue  an 
order  commanding  compliance  with  such 
notice.  Failure  to  observe  such  order  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  contempt  thereof. 

'•(f)  Receipt  of  mall  matter  30  days  or  more 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  order  provided 
for  by  this  section  shall  create  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  such  mall  was  sent  after 
such  effective  date. 

"(g)  Upon  request  of  any  addressee,  the 
order  of  the  Board  shall  Include  the  names  of 
any  of  his  minor  children  who  have  not  at- 
tained their  nineteenth  birthday,  and  who 
reside  with  the  addressee. 

••(h)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  (relating  to  administrative  pro- 
cedure) and  chapter  7  (relating  to  Judicial 
review)  of  title  6,  shall  not  apply  to  any 
provisions  of  this  section. 

••  ( i )   For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

••(1)  mall  matter,  directed  to  a  specific 
address,  covered  in  the  order  of  the  Board, 
without  designation  of  a  specific  addressee 
thereon,  shall  be  considered  as  addressed  to 
the  person  named  in  the  Board  s  order;   and 

"(2)  the  term  •children'  Includes  natural 
children,  stepchildren,  adopted  children,  and 
children  who  are  wards  of  or  in  custody  of 
the  addressee  or  who  are  living  with  such 
addressee  in  a  regular  parent-child  relation- 
ship. 
'•Chapter   33. — Penalty  and  Franked  Mail 

•Sec. 

•'3301.  Definitions. 

■•3302.  Penalty  mall. 

"3303.  Endorsements  on  penalty  covers. 

••3304.  Restrictions  on  use  of  penalty  mall. 

•'3305.  Accounting  for  penalty  covers. 

"3306.  Reimbursement  for  penalty  mall  serv- 
ice. 

"3307.  Limit  of  weight  of  penalty  mall;  post- 
age on  overweight  matter. 

"3308.  Shipment  by  most  economical  means. 

•3309.  Executive  departments  to  supply  in- 
formation. 

•'3310.  Official  correspondence  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  Congress. 

•'3311.  Public  documents. 

'3312.  Congressional  Record  under  frank  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

••3313.  Seeds  and  reports  from  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

"3314.  Mailing  privilege  of  former  Presidents. 

"3315.  Lending  or  permitting  use  of  frank 
unlawful. 

"3316.  Reimbursement  for  franked  mailings. 

"3317.  Correspondence  of  members  of  diplo- 
matic cori>s  and  consuls  of  countries 
of  Postal  Union  of  Americas  and 
Spain. 

"3318.  Pranked  mall  for  surviving  spouses  of 
Congress. 

"§  3301.  Definitions 

"As  used  m  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'penalty    mall'    means    official    mall. 

other  than  franked  mall,  which  Is  author- 
ized by  law  to  be  transmitted  In  the  mall 

without  prepajrment  of  postage; 

"(2)   'penalty     cover'     means     envelopes, 

wrappers,  labels,  or  cards  used  to  transmit 

penalty  mall; 

"(3)   'frank'    means    the    autographic    or 

facsimile  signature  of  persons  authorized  by 

sections  3310-3316  and  3318  of  this  title  to 

transmit  matter  through  the  mall  without 

prepayment  of  postage  or  other  Indicia  con- 
templated by  sections  733  and  907  of  title  44; 
"(4)  'franked  mall'  means  mall  which  is 

transmitted  in  the  mall  under  a  frank;  and 
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"(8)  "Members  of  Congress'  includes  Sen- 
ators, Representatives,  Delegates,  and  Resi- 
dent Commissioners. 

"S  3302.  Penalty  mall 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  Imposed 
by  sections  3304  and  3307  of  this  title,  there 
may  be  transmitted  as  penalty  mall — 
"(1)  official  mall  of — 
"(A)  officers  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  other  than  Members  of  Con- 
gress; 

"(B)   the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
"(C)   the  Pan  American  Union: 
••(D)  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau; 
"(E)   the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice  and  the   system  of  employment  offices 
operated  by  it  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  49-49c,  49d,  49e-49k  of  title 
29,  and  all  State  employment  systems  which 
receive  funds  appropriated  under  authority 
of  those  sections;  and 

"(F)  any  college  officer  or  other  person 
connected  with  the  extension  department  of 
the  college  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  designate  to  the  Department  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  official  mall  consists  of  corre- 
spondence, bulletins,  and  reports  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  purpose  of  sections  341-343, 
344-348  of  tlUe  7; 

"(2)  mail  relating  to  naturalization  to  be 
sent  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  by  clerks  of  courts  addressed  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  or  any  official 
thereof; 

"(3)  mall  relating  to  a  collection  of  sta- 
tistics, survey,  or  census  authorized  by  title 
13  and  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  a  bureau  or  agency  thereof; 

"(4)  mall  of  State  agriculture  experiment 
stations  pursuant  to  sections  326  and  361f  of 
title  7;  and 

"(5)  articles  for  copyright  deposited  with 
postmasters  and  addressed  to  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  pursuant  to  section  15  of  title  17. 
"(b)  A  department  or  officer  authorized  to 
use  penalty  covers  may  enclose  them  with 
return  address  to  any  person  from  or  through 
whom  official  information  is  desired.  The 
penalty  cover  may  be  used  only  to  transmit 
the  official  Information  and  endorsements 
relating  thereto. 

"(c)   This  section  does  not  apply  to  offi- 
cers who  receive  a  fixed  allowance  as  com- 
pensation  for   their  services   including  ex- 
penses of  postage. 
"§3303.  Endorsements  on  penalty  covers 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  penalty  covers  shall  bear,  over  the 
words  'Official  Business'  an  endorsement 
showing  the  name  of  the  department,  bu- 
reau, or  office  from  which,  or  officer  from 
whom.  It  Is  transmitted.  The  penalty  for  the 
unlawful  use  of  all  penalty  covers  shall  be 
printed  thereon. 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  pre- 
scribe the  endorsement  to  be  placed  on  covers 
mailed  under  paragraphs   (1)(E),    (2),  and 
(3)  of  section  3302(a)  of  this  title. 
"I  3304.  Restrictions  on  use  of  penalty  mall 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  tills 
section,  an  officer,  executive  department,  or 
Independent  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  may  not  mall,  as 
penalty  mall,  any  article  or  document 
unless — 

"(1)  a  request  therefor  has  been  previ- 
ously received  by  the  department  or  estab- 
lishment; or 

"(2)  Its  mailing  Is  required  by  law. 
"(b)   Subsection   (a)   of  this  section  does 
not  prohibit  the  mailing,  as  penalty  mail,  by 
an   officer,   executive   department,   or   Inde- 
pendent agency  of — 

"(1)  enclosures  reasonably  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  official  correspondence; 

"(2)  Informational  releases  relating  to  the 
census  of  the  United  States  and  authorized 
toy  title  13; 


"(3)  matter  concerning  the  sale  of  Govern- 
ment securities; 

"(4)  forms,  blanks,  and  copies  of  statutes, 
rules,  regulations,  instructions,  administra- 
tive orders,  and  interpretations  necessary  In 
the  admlnUtratlon  of  the  department  or 
establishment; 

"(5)  agrlcultviral  bulletins; 
"(6)  lists  of  public  documents  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents; 

"(7)  announcements  of  the  publication  of 
maps,  atlases,  and  statistical  and  other  re- 
ports offered  for  sale  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  as  authorized  by  section  825k  of 
title  16;  or 

"(8)  articles  or  documents  to  educational 
Institutions  or  public  libraries,  or  to  Federal. 
State,  or  other  public  authorities. 
"S  3305.  Accounting  for  penalty  covers 

"Executive  departments  and  agencies.  In- 
dependent establishments  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  organizations  and 
persons  authorized  by  law  to  use  penalty 
maU.  shall  accotmt  for  all  penalty  covers 
through  the  Board  of  Governors. 
"5  3306.  Reimbursement  for  penalty  mail 
service 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  thU  section,  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Independent  eetabllsh- 
ments  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  Government  corporations  con- 
cerned shall  transfer  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors as  postal  revenue  out  of  any  appro- 
priations or  funds  available  to  them,  as  a 
necessary  expense  of  the  appropriations  or 
funds  and  of  the  activities  concerned,  the 
equivalent  amount  of  postage  due,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board,  for  matter  sent  In  the 
malls  by  or  to  them  as  penalty  mall  under 
authority  of  section  3302  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
transfer  to  the  Board  as  postal  revenues  out 
of  any  appropriations  made  to  it  for  that 
purpose  the  equivalent  amount  of  postage, 
as  determined  by  the  Board,  for  penalty 
mailings  under  paragraphs  (I)(P)  and  (4) 
of  section  3302(a)  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Library  of  Congress  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  Board  as  postal  revenues  out  of 
any  appropriations  made  to  the  Library  for 
that  purpose  the  equivalent  amoimt  of  poet- 
age,  as  determined  by  the  Board,  for  penalty 
mailings  under  paragraph  (5)  of  section  3302 
(a)  of  this  title. 

"§  3307.  Limit   of   weight  of  penalty   mail; 
postage  on  overweight  matter 
"(a)  Penalty  mall  is  restricted  to  articles 
not  In  excess  of  the  weight  and  size  pre- 
scribed for  that  class  of  mail  receiving  high 
priority  in  handling  and  delivery,  except — 
"(1)   stamped  paper  and  supplies  sold  or 
used  by  the  Postal  Service:  and 

"(2)  books  and   documents  published  or 
circulated  by  order  of  Congress  when  mailed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
"(b)  A  penalty  mall  article  which  Is — 
"  ( 1 )  over  4  poimds  In  weight; 
"(2)  not  in  excess  of  the  weight  and  size 
prescribed  for  mall  matter;  and 

"(3)  otherwise  mailable; 
Is  mailable  at  rates  for  that  class  of  mall 
entitled  to  the  lowest  priority  In  handling 
and  delivery,  even  though  It  may  Include 
written  matter  and  may  be  sealed. 
"I  3308.  Shipment  by  most  economical  means 
"Shipments  of  official  matter  other  than 
franked  mall  shall  be  sent  by  the  most  eco- 
nomical means  of  transportation  practicable. 
The  Board  of  Oovemors  may  refuse  to  ac- 
cept official  matter  for  shipment  by  mall 
when  In  Its  Judgment  It  may  be  shipped  by 
other  means  at  less  expense,  or  It  may  pro- 
vide for  Its  transportation  by  freight  or  ex- 
press, whenever  a  saving  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  resvUt  therefrom 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service. 
"§  3309.  Executive  departments  to  supply  In- 
formation 


"Persons  and  governmental  organizations 
authorized  to  use  penalty  mall  shaU  supply 
all  information  requested  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  neoessaxy  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  request  therefor. 

"§  3310.  Official      correspondence     of      Vice 
President  and  Members  of   Con- 
gress 
"The     Vice     President,      Members,      and 
Members-elect  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  fol- 
lowing   the   expiration    of    their    respective 
terms  of  office,  may  send  as  franked  maU — 
"(1)    matter,  not  exceeding  4  pounds  in 
weight,  upon  official  or  departmental  busi- 
ness, to  a  Govermnent  official;   and 

"(2)  correspondence,  not  exceeding  4 
ounces  in  weight,  upon  official  business  to 
any  person. 

In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  Senate,  any  authorized  person  may 
exercise  this  privilege  In  the  officer's  name 
during  the  period  of  the  vacancy. 
"5  3311.  Public  documents 

"The  Vice  President,  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  until  the  thirtieth 
day  of  Jime  following  the  expiration  of  their 
respective  terms  of  office,  may  send  and  re- 
ceive as  franked  mail  all  public  documents 
printed  by  order  of  Congress. 
"§  3312.  Congressional  Record  under  frank 
of  Members  of  Congress 
"Members  of  Congress  may  send  as  franked 
mall  the  Congressional  Record,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  speeches  or  reports  therein  con- 
tained. 

"5  8813.  Seeds  and  reports  from  Department 
of  Agriculture 
"Seeds  and  agricultural  reports  emanating 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  be 
mailed — 

"(1)  as  penalty  mail  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  and 

"  (2)  unUl  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  follow- 
ing the  explraUon  of  their  terms  of  office,  as 
franked  mall  by  Members  of  Congress. 
"§  3314.  Mailing  privilege  of  former  Presi- 
dents 
"A  former  President  may  send  all  his  mall 
within  the  United  States  and  Its  territories 
and  possessions  as  franked  mail. 
"5  3315.  Lending  or  permitting  use  of  frank 
unlawful 
"A  person  entitled  to  use  a  frank  may  not 
lend  It  or  permit  Its  use  by  any  committee, 
organization,  or  association,  or  permit  its 
use  by  any  person  for  the  benefit  or  use  of 
any  committee,  organization,  or  association. 
This  section  does  not  apply  to  any  commit- 
tee composed  of  Members  of  Congress. 
"J  3316.  Reimbursement  for  franked  mail- 
ings 
"  (a)  The  postage  on  mail  matter  sent  and 
received  through  the  malls  under  the  frank- 
ing privilege  by  the  Vice  President,  Members, 
and  Members-elect  of  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  Sergetmt  at  Arms  of  the 
Senato,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, including  registry  fees  if  reg- 
istration is  required,  and  postage  on  corre- 
spondence sent  by  the  surviving  spouse  of  a 
Member  under  section  3318  of  this  title,  shall 
be  paid  by  a  lump-sum  appropriation  to  the 
legislative  branch  for  that  purpose,  and  then 
paid  to  the  Board  of  Oovemors  as  postal 
revenue. 

"(b)  The  postage  on  mall  matter  sent 
through  the  malls  under  the  franking  privi- 
lege by  former  Presidents  shall  be  paid  by 
reimbursement  of  the  postal  revenues  each 
fiscal  year  out  of  the  general  fimds  of  the 
Treasury  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
postage  which  would  otherwise  be  payable 
on  the  mall  matter. 
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"13317.  Correspondence      oi      inemt>er8 
diplomatic  corps  and   ccpiBUls 
countries     of     Postal 
Americas  and  Spain 
"Correspondence  ot  the  memberi 
diplomatic    corpe    of    the    countries 
Postal  Union  of  tbe  Americas  and  ~ 
tloned  in  the  United  States  may 
rocally   transmitted   in   the  domeal|lc 
free  of  postage,  and  be  entitled  to 
tratlon  without  right  to  Indemnity 
loss.  The  same  privilege  Is  accordec: 
and  vice  consuls  when  they  are 
the   function   of   consuls   of   counties 
tloned  In  the  United  States,  for  officii 
spondence  among  themselves,  and 
Government  of  the  United  States. 
"§  3318.  Pranked  mall  for  surviving 
of  Members  of  Congress 
"Upon  the  death  of  a  Member  of 
during  his  term  of  ofBce,  the  surv 
of  such  Member  may  send,  for  a  period 
to  exceed  180  days  after  hU  death,  &i 
mall,  correspondence  relating  to 
of  the  Member. 
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"Chapter  35. — FREE  POSTA(^E 
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"3501.  Mailing  privilege  of  members 
States  Armed  Forces  and  ol 
foreign  nations. 
"3502.  Mailing  privilege  of  members 
States  Armed  Forces  and  o 
foreign  nations  In  the  Canajl 
"3503.  Matter   for   blind   and    othe- 

capped  persons. 
"3504.  Unsealed  letters  sent  by  blind 
Ically  handicapped  persons 
"3505.  Markings, 
"i  3501.  Mailing    privilege    of 
United  States  Armed 
friendly  foreign  nations 
"(a)  Letter  mail  or  sound 
mimlcatlons  having  the  character  ol 
correspondence  shall  be  carried,  al 
to  the  sender,  In  a  manner 
the  Board  of  Governors,  when 
"(1)    a  member  of  the  Armed 
United  States  on  active  duty,  as 
section    101    (4)    and    (22)    of   title 
addressed    to    a    place    within    the 
limits  of  a  United  States  p>oet  office, 
"(A)    such   leLter  mail   or  sound 
communication  Is  mailed  by  the 
an  Armed  Forces  post  office 
overseas  area,  as  designated  by  the 
where  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
are  engaged  in  action  against  a.i 
the  United  States,  engaged  in  mi 
erations  Involving  armed  conflict 
tile  foreign  force,  or  serving  with 
foreign  force  in  an  armed  conflict 
the  United  States  is  not   a 

"(B)   the    member    is    hoepi 
facility  under  the  jurisdiction  or 
Forces  of  the  United  States   as  a 
disease  or  Injiiry  incurred  as  a  resu 
ice  in  an   overseas  area  designate^ 
President  under  clause  (A)  of  this 
or 

"(2)    a  member  of  an  armed 
friendly  foreign  nation  at  an 
poet  office  and  addressed  to  a  pla 
the  delivery  limits  of  a  United 
office,  or  a  post  office  of  the  nation 
armed  forces  the  sender  is  a 

"(A)  the  member  Is  accorded 
privileges  by  his  own  government 

"(B)    the  foreign  nation   extends 
free  mailing  privileges  to  a 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stat^ 
with,  or  In,  a  unit  under  the 
command  of  that  foreign  nation; 

"(C)   the  member  is  serving  with 
unit  under  the  operational  control 
mand  of  the   Armed  Forces  of 
States; 

"(D)    such  letter  mall  or 
communication  is  mailed  by  the 

"(1)  at  an  Armed  Forces  poet 
Ushed   In   an   overseas   area,   as 
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of  by  the  President,  where  the  Armed  Forces  of 
of  the  United  States  are  engaged  In  action 
of  against  an  enemy  of  the  United  States,  en- 
gaged In  military  operations  Involving  armed 
conflict  with  a  hostile  foreign  force,  or  serv- 
tog  with  a  friendly  foreign  force  in  an  armed 
conflict  m  which  the  United  States  Is  not 
a  belligerent;  or 

"(U)  while  hospitalized  In  a  faculty  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  disease  or  in- 
Jury  incurred  as  a  result  of  services  In  an 
overseas  area  designated  by  the  President 
under  clause  (D)  (1)  of  this  paragraph;  and 
"(E)  the  nation  In  whose  armed  forces  the 
sender  Is  a  memt>er  has  agreed  to  assume  all 
International  postal  transportation  charges 
spouses     incurred. 

"(b)    There  shall  be   transported  by  air. 
Congress      between  Armed  Forces  post  offices  which  are 
spouse      located  outside  the  48  contiguous  States  of 
not      the  United  States,  between  any  such  Armed 
franked      Forces  post  office  and  the  point  of  embarka- 
death      tlon  or  debarkation  within  the  United  States, 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States   In   the   Pacific   area,   the   Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  or 
the  Canal  Zone,  on  a  space  available  basis, 
on    certificated,    scheduled    air    carriers    at 
rates    fixed    and    determined    by    the    Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1376  of  title  40,  the  following  categories 
of  mall  matter: 

"(1)(A)  letter  mall  or  sound-recorded 
communications  having  the  character  of 
personal  correspondence;   and 

"(B)  parcels  not  exceeding  6  pounds  In 
weight  and  60  Inches  In  length  and  girth 
combined; 

which  are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any 
such  Armed  Forces  post  office; 

"(2)  publications  (entitled  to  a  periodical 
publication  rate,  published  once  each  week 
or  more  frequently,  and  featuring  principally 
current  news  of  Interest  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  general  public)  which 
are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  such 
Armed  Forces  post  office  (A)  in  an  o'^erseas 
area  designated  by  the  President  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  or  (B)  in  an 
isolated,  hardship,  or  combat  support  area 
overseas,  or  where  adequate  s\irface  trans- 
portation Is  not  available;  and 

"(3)  parcels  exceeding  5  pounds  but  not 
exceeding  70  p>ounds  In  weight  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 100  inches  In  length  and  girth  com- 
bined which  are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to 
any  such  Armed  Forces  post  office  where  ade- 
quate surface  transportation  Is  not  available. 
Whenever  adequate  service  by  certificated, 
scheduled  air  carriers  is  not  available  to  pro- 
vide transportation  of  mall  m<«tter  by  air  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection,  the  trans- 
portation of  such  mail  may  be  authorized  by 
other  than  certificated,  scheduled  air  car- 
riers. 

"(c)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal  rev- 
enues, out  of  any  appropriations  or  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a 
necessary  expense  of  the  appropriations  or 
funds  and  of  the  activities  concerned,  the 
equivalent  amount  of  postage  due,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Governors,  for  matter 
sent  In  the  maiU  under  authority  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

•(d)   The    Department    of    Defense    shall 

similar      transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  as  po<;tal  rev- 

of  the      enues,  out  of  any  appropriations  or  funds 

serving      available  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as 

coiltrol  of  a      a  necessary  expense  of  the  appropriations  or 

funds  and  of  the  activities  concerned,  sums 

or  in,  a      equal  to  the  exp>enses  incurred  by  the  Postal 

>f  a  com-      Service,  as  determined  by  the  Postal  Service. 

United      In    providing    air    transportation    for    mail 

mailed  at  or  addressed  to  Armed  Forces  post 

ofl^ces  established  under  section  506  of  this 

Member —      title,  but  reimbursement  imder  this  subsec- 

estab-      tlon   shall   not   include  the  expense  of  air 

designated      transportation  (1)  for  which  the  Postal  Serv- 
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ice  collects  a  special  charge  to  the  extent  the 
special  charge  covers  the  additional  expense 
of  air  transportation,  or  (2)  that  is  provided 
by  the  Postal  Service  at  the  same  postage 
rate  or  charge  for  mall  which  Is  neither 
mailed  at  nor  addressed  to  an  Armed  Forces 
p>oet  office. 

"(e)  This   section   shall    be   administered 
under  such  conditions,  and  under  such  reg- 
ulations, as  the  Board  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Jointly  may  prescribe. 
"5  3502.  Mailing    privilege    of    members    of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  of 
friendly    foreign    nations    In    the 
Canal  Zone 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  section  3501  of. 
this  title,  each  post  office  in  the  Canal  Zone 
postal  service,  to  the  extent  that  It  provides 
mall  service  for  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  and  of  friendly  foreign  nations, 
shall  be  considered  to  be  an  Armed  Forces 
post  office  established  in  an  overseas  area. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
reimburse  the  postal  service  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  out  of  any  appropriations  or  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a 
necessary  expense  of  the  appropriations  or 
funds  and  of  the  activities  concerned,  the 
equivalent  amount  of  postage  due,  and  sums 
equal  to  the  expenses  Incurred  by,  the  postal 
service  of  the  Canal  Zone,  as  determined  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  for  matter 
sent  In  the  mails,  and  in  providing  air  trans- 
portation of  mall,  under  such  section. 
"{3503.  Matter  for  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons 

"(a)  The  matter  described  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  (other  than  matter  mailed 
under  section  3504  of  this  title)  may  be 
mailed  free  of  postage.  If — 

"  ( 1 )  the  matter  is  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
or  other  persons  who  cannot  use  or  read 
conventionally  printed  material  because  of 
a  physical  Impairment  who  are  certified  by 
competent  authority  as  unable  to  read  nor- 
mal reading  material  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
July  30,  1966  (Public  Law  8»-522;  80  Stat. 
330) ; 

"(2)  no  charge,  or  rental,  subscription,  or 
other  fee,  is  required  for  such  matter  or  a 
charge,  or  rental,  subscription,  or  other  fee 
is  required  for  such  matter  not  In  excess  of 
the  cost  thereof; 

"(3)  the  matter  may  be  opened  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  for  Inspection;  and 

"(4)  the  matter  contains  no  advertising. 

"(b)  The  free  mailing  privilege  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is  extended 


sound -recorded 


ofl)ce 


"(1)   reading  matter  and  musical  scores; 

"(2)  sound  reproductions; 

"(3)  paper,  records,  tapes,  and  other  mate- 
rial for  the  production  of  reading  matter, 
musical  scores,  or  sound  reproductions; 

"(4»  reproducers  or  parts  thereof,  for 
sound  reproductions;  and 

"(5)  braille  writers,  typewriters,  educa- 
tional or  other  materials  or  devices,  or  parts 
thereof,  used  for  writing  by.  or  specifically 
designed  or  adapted  for  u^^e  of.  a  blind  per- 
son or  a  person  having  a  physical  Impair- 
ment as  described  In  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section. 

"5  3504.  Unsealed  letters  sent  by  blind  or 
physically  handicapped  persons 
"Unsealed  letters  sent  by  a  blind  person 
or  a  person  having  a  physical  Impairment,  as 
described  in  section  3503(a)  (1)  of  this  title. 
In  raised  characters  or  slghtsavlng  type,  or 
in  the  form  of  sound  recordings,  may  be 
milled  free  of  postage. 

"i  3505.  Markings 

"All  matter  relating  to  blind  or  other  han- 
dicapped persons  mailed  under  section  3503 
or  3504  of  this  title,  shall  bear  the  words 
'Free  Matter  for  the  Blind  or  Handicapped", 
or  words  to  that  effect  specified  by  the  Board 
of  Governors,  in  the  upper-right-hand  oomer 
of  the  address  area. 
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"Chapter  37.— ESTABLISHING  POSTAL 
CLASSES   AND  RATES 
"Sec. 

"3701.  Authority. 
"3702.  Postal  Rate  Commission. 
"3703.  Calculation  of  public  service  cost, 
"3704.  Rates  and  classes  of  mall. 
"3705.  Temporary     changes     in     rates     and 

classes. 
"3706.  Postal  services. 
"3707.  Rate  and  services  complaints. 
"3708.  Size  and  weight  limits. 
"3709.  Limitations. 
"%  3701.  Authority 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Gov- 
ernors are  authorized  to  establish  reason- 
able and  equitable  classes  of  mail  and  rea- 
sonable and  equitable  rates  of  postage  and 
fees  for  postal  service  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"i  3702.  Postal  Rate  Commission 

"(a)  There  is  established  as  an  independ- 
ent expert  body  within  the  Postal  Service  a 
Postal  Rate  Commission  composed  of  5  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, not  more  than  3  of  whom  may  be  ad- 
herents of  the  same  political  party  and  1 
of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  Chairman 
and  shall  serve  In  the  position  of  CSiairman 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Tht  Com- 
missioners shall  be  chosen  only  on  the  basis 
of  their  professional  qualifications,  shall  be 
covered  into  the  competitive  service  under 
title  5  without  examination,  and  may  be  re- 
moved only  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures established  under  section  7631  of  such 
title. 

"(b)  The  Commissioners  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  6  years  except  that — 

"(1)  the  terms  of  the  CtMnmissioners  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  1  at 
the  end  of  2  years,  2  at  the  end  of  4  years, 
and  2  at  the  end  of  6  years,  following  their 
appointment;  and 

"(2)  any  such  Commissioner  appointed  to 
flu  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term. 

"(c)  The  Commissioners  may  obtain  such 
facllitlee  and  supplies,  and  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees, as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions.  The 
officers  and  employees  so  appointed  ( 1 )  shall 
be  paid  at  rates  of  compensation  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  programs  offering  employee 
iBeneflts,  established  under  chapter  11  or  13 
of  this  title,  as  appropriate,  and  (2)  shall 
be  responsible  solely  to  the  ConmiiBsioners. 
The  cost  of  the  facilities  and  supplies,  com- 
pensation, and  employee  benefits  shall  be 
paid  out  of  general  funds  available  for  the 
operaUon  of  the  Postal  Service.  The  Com- 
missioners shall  consult  with  the  Governors 
from  time  to  time  to  insure  that  appoint- 
ments and  expenses  made  and  incurred  by 
the  Commission  are  necessary  and  in  the 
public  Interest. 

"(d)  The  Commissioners  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regiilations  and  establish  proce- 
dures, subject  to  chapters  5  and  7  of  title  6, 
and  take  any  other  action  they  deem  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  out  their  functions 
and  obligations  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  as  prescribed 
under  this  chapter.  Such  rules,  regulations, 
procedures,  and  actions  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  change  or  supervision  by  the  Board 
of  Governors. 

"(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  have  the  administrative  responsibility 
for  assigning  the  business  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  other  Commissioners  and  to  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Commission.  All 
final  acts  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  by 
a  vote  of  an  absolute  majority  thereof. 
"I  3703.  Calculation  of  public  service  cost 


"Each  year  the  Board  of  Governors  shall 
estUnate — 

"(1)  the  total  costs  (other  than  any 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
section  2601(b)(2)  of  thU  title)  Including 
a  reasonable  reserve  for  contingencies  and 
depreciation  on  capital  asseU  that  the  Postal 
Service  will  incur  during  the  next  fiscal  year; 
and 

"(2)  the  total  Income  and  appropriations 
(other  than  amounts  appropriated  under 
section  2501(b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  Utle) 
to  be  received  by  or  accrued  to  the  Postal 
Service  during  the  same  fiscal  year. 
The  Board  shall  then  reduce  its  estimate  of 
total  costs  determined  under  clause  (1)  of 
this  subsection  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of  10  percent  of  such  total  costs  or 
10  percent  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  by  Act  of  Congress 
for  Its  iise  in  fiscal  year  1971  (other  than 
the  sum  so  impropriated  for  capital  improve- 
ments), which  amount  shall  be  considered 
the  public  service  cost  of  operating  the 
Postal  Service  to  be  defrayed  from  funds 
appropriated  under  section  2501(b)(1)  of 
this  title. 
"§  3704.  Rates  and  classes  of  mall 

"(a)  Within  2  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  chapter,  the  Governors  shall 
establish  a  mall  classification  schedule  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Rate  Commission  shall 
make  a  recommended  decision  on  establish- 
ing or  changing  the  schedule  in  accordance 
with  the  postal  poUcy  In  section  101(a)  of 
this  title  and  the  following  factors: 

"(1)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  fair  and  equitable  classification  system 
for  all  mall; 

"(2)  the  relative  value  to  the  pet^le  of 
the  kinds  of  mall  matter  entered  Into  the 
postal  system  and  the  desirability  and  Justi- 
fication for  special  classifications  and  serv- 
ices of  mail; 

"(3)  the  Importance  of  providing  classi- 
fications with  extremely  high  degrees  of  re- 
Uability  and  speed  of  deUvery; 

"(4)  the  Importance  of  providing  classifi- 
cations which  do  not  require  an  extremely 
high  degree  of  reliabiUty  and  speed  of  de- 
livery; 

"(6)  the  desirability  of  special  classifica- 
tions from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  user 
and  of  the  Postal  Service;  and 

"(6)  such  other  factors  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service  shall  maintain  one 
or  more  classes  of  mail  for  the  transmission 
of  letters  sealed  against  Inspection.  One  such 
class  shall  provide  for  the  most  expeditious 
handling  and  transportation  afforded  mall 
matter  by  the  Postal  Service.  No  letter  of  do- 
mestic origin  sealed  against  postal  inspection 
which  has  not  been  delivered  In  accordance 
with  the  address  thereon  or  In  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  addressee  shall 
be  opened  except  under  authority  of  a  search 
warrant  authorized  by  law,  or  by  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  determining  an  address  at  which 
the  letter  or  parcel  can  be  delivered,  or  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  of  the  addressee. 

"  (d)  Following  the  establishment  of  a  mall 
classification  schedule  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Board  of  Governors  may 
from  time  to  time  request  that  the  Commis- 
sion submit  a  recommended  decision  on 
changes  in  the  mail  classification  schedule. 
"(e)  From  time  to  time  but  not  leas  than 
once  every  2  years,  the  Board  shall  request 
that  the  Commission  submit  a  recommended 
decision  on  changes  in  postal  rates  and  fees 
if  the  estimated  Income  and  appropriations, 
determined  under  clause  (2)  of  section  3703 
of  this  title,  are  significantly  different  from 
the  estimated  costs  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  public  service  cost,  as  determined 
under  such  section  or  If  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  such  change  would  be  in  the 


public  Interest  and  In  accordance  with  the 
policy  objectives  of  this  title.  The  Board 
shall  notify  the  Commission  of  the  amount 
of  the  difference,  if  any,  and  request  that 
the  Commission  prepare  and  recommend  a 
decision  to  it  on  saich  changes  in  rates  of 
postage,  and  such  changes  In  rates  and  fees 
for  i>ostal  services,  as  it  may  determine  to 
be  required  to  yield  estimated  Income  and 
appropriations  as  determined  under  such 
clause  which  will  equal  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  total  estimated  costs  as  reduced.  To  the 
extent  that  Congress  may  fall  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Postal  Service  all  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section 
2501(b)  of  this  title,  the  Commission  shall 
be  requested  to  prepare  and  recommend  a 
decision  on  such  changes  in  rates  of  postage 
and  rates  and  fees  for  postal  services  as  it 
may  determine  to  be  required  to  yield  esti- 
mated Income  which  will,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, equal  the  deficiency.  The  Board  may 
submit  suggestions  for  rate  adjiutmenta 
which  It  deems  suitable. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  promptly  con- 
sider a  request  to  establish  a  mall  classifica- 
tion schedule  or  a  request  made  under  sub- 
section (d)  or  (e),  except  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  recommend  a  decision  until 
the  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the  record 
pursuant  to  sections  556  and  557  of  title  6 
has  been  accorded  to  the  Board,  users  of  the 
malls,  and  an  officer  of  the  Commission  who 
shall  be  required  to  represent  the  Interests 
of  the  general  public.  In  order  to  conduct 
their  proceedings  with  utmost  expedition 
consistent  with  procedural  fairness  to  the 
parties,  the  Commission  may  (without  limi- 
tation) adopt  rules  which  provide  for — 

"(1)  the  advance  sulnnlssion  of  written 
direct  testimony; 

"(2)  the  conduct  of  prehearing  confer- 
ences to  define  Issues,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses to  insure  orderly  and  expeditious  pro- 
ceedings; 

"(3)  discovery  both  from  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  parties  to  the  proceedings; 
"(4)  limitation  of  testimony;  and 
"(6)  the  conduct  of  the  entire  proceedings 
off  the  record  with  the  consent  of  the  parties. 
"(g)  The  Commission  shall  recommend  a 
decision  to  the  Board  on  changes  In  rates  of 
postage  and  fees  for  postal  services  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  revenue  so  that  total  estimated 
Income  and  appropriations  will  equal  as 
nearly  as  possible  estimated  total  costs.  The 
Commission  shall  make  a  recommended  deci- 
sion for  changes  in  rates  or  fees  in  each  class 
of  mail  or  type  of  service,  other  than  those 
for  which  appropriations  are  provided  In 
section  2501(b)(3)  of  tWs  title,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  postal  policy  contained  in  sec- 
tion 101  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  title  and  the 
following  factors: 

"(1)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  fair  and  equitable  schedule; 

"  (2)  the  value  of  the  mall  service  acttially 
provided  each  class  or  type  of  maU  service 
to  both  the  sender  and  the  recipient,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  collection,  mode 
of  transportation,  and  priority  of  delivery: 

"(3)  operating  costs,  the  amiount  of  over- 
head, and  other  institutional  costs  of  the 
Postal  Service  properly  assignable  to  each 
class  of  mall  ot  type  of  mall  service; 

"(4)  the  effect  of  rate  increases  upon  the 
general  public,  business  mall  users,  and  en- 
terprises in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
engaged  in  the  deUvery  of  mall  matter  other 
than  letters; 

"(6)  the  available  alternative  means  of 
sending  and  receiving  letters  and  other  mall 
matter  at  reasonable  costs; 

"(6)  the  degree  of  preparation  of  mall  for 
delivery  into  the  postal  system  performed 
By  the  mailer  and  its  effect  upon  reducing 
ooete  to  the  Postal  Service; 

"(7)  simplicity  of  structtire  for  the  entire 
schedule  and  simple.  Identifiable  relation- 
ships between  the  rates  of  fees  charged  the 
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various   clase«e  of. mall   for  postal 
and 

"(8)  such  other  factors  as  the 
deems  appropriate. 

••(h)(1)  The  Commission  shall 
recommended    decision    In    a    rate. 
classlQcation  matter  to  the 
may  approve,  modify,  or  reject  th 
mendatlon  in  accordance  with  the 
of  this  section.  The  recommended 
shall  include  a  statement  speclflcallj 
slve  to  the  criteria  established  undei 
tlon   (b)    or   (g)    of  this  section 
prlate. 

•■(2)  If  the  Governors  reject  th< 
mended    decision    of    the 
Board  may  resubmit  Its  request  to 
mission  for  reconsideration.  Upon 
sion  the  request  shall  be  considered 
further  recommended  decision  of 
mission  shall  be  acted  upon  and  s 
review  in  accordance  with  the 
this  subsection  relating  to  original 
for  recommended  decisions  of  the 
sion.  except  that,  with  the 
ten  concurrence  of  all  of  the 
holding  ofBce.  the  Governors  may 
such  further  recommended  declsio^ 
Commission  if  the  Governors 
that  (A)  such  modification  is  In 
the  record  and  the  policies  of  this 
and    iB)     the    rates    recommended 
Commission  are  not  adequate  to  pro^' 
flcient  total  revenues  as  described 
section  (g)  of  this  section. 

•■(3)    The   Governors   may,   undei 
allow    a    recommendation    of    the 
sion  to  take  effect  and  (A)  seek 
view   thereof   under   paragraph    (5 
subsection,  or  (B)  return  the 
decision  to  the  Commission  for 
tlon  and  a  further  recommended 
which  shall  be  acted  upon  subject 
In  aciordance  with  this  subsectioE 
to  original  requests  for 
slons  of  the  Commission 

•■|4)  The  decision  of  the 
prove,  modify,  or  reject  a 
sion  of  the  Commission  shall  be  li 
and  shall  include  an  estimate  of 
revenue  and  a  statement  of  ex 
Justification.  The  decision,  the 
Commission's  hearings,  and  the 
recommended  decision  shall  be  ma(le 
ally  available  at  the  time  the 
sued  and  shall  be  printed  and  made 
for  sale  by  the  Public  Printer  wlthl  i 
following   the  day  the  decision   is 

"(5)    A  decision  of  the  Gov 
prove  or  modify  the  recommended 
may  be  appealeid  within  15  days  ol 
licatlon  by  an  aggrieved  party  who 
in   the   proceedings   pursuant   to 
(b)    of    this   section    to    the    United 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  c 
bia  Circuit.  The  court  shall  review 
sion.  In  accordance  with  section 
5.  and  chapter  158  and  section  21 
28.  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
tlon.  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
Commission   and   the   Governors, 
may  affirm  the  decision  or  order 
tire  matter  be  returned  to  the 
for  further  consideration,  but  the 
not    modify    the    decision.   The 
make  the  matter  a  preferred  cause 
exp>edlte  Judgment  in  every  way 
may    not    suspend    the    eOectlvene^ 
changes,   or    otherwise   prevent 
taking  effect   until   final   dlspositl(^n 
suit  by  the  court.  No  court  shall 
diction   to   review   a   decision   made 
Commission    or    Board    under    thlji 
except   as  provided    In   this 

•'(6)   The  Board  shall  determine 
on  which  the  new  rates,  fees,  the 
slfication    schedule,    and    changes 
schedule  shall  become  effective. 

"(1)  If  the  rates  of  postage  for 
of  mall  or  kinds  of  mailers   und^r 
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services:  sections  4358,  4359,  4421.  4422,  4452.  or  4554 
of  this  title,  as  such  rates  existed  on  the  ef- 
Coi^Lmission  fective  date  of  this  section  are  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  first  rate  decision  by  the 
Governors  less  than  the  rate  established  by 
their  decision,  they  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  adopt  a  sepa- 
rate schedule  of  rates  for  each  class  of  mall 
or  mailers  effective  each  time  rates  are  estab- 
lished or  changed  under  this  chapter,  with 
annual  increases  as  nearly  equal  as  practi- 
cable, so  that — 

••  ( 1 )  the  rates  for  mall  under  former  sec- 
tions 4358,  4452(bl,  and  4554(b)  and  (c) 
shall  be  equal,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
the  tenth  year  following  such  effective  date, 
to  the  regular  rates  that  would  have  been  In 
effect  for  such  mail  if  this  subsection  had  not 
been  enacted:  and 

'•(2)  the  rates  tot  mall  under  sections  4359, 
4421.  4422.  4452(a).  and  4654(a)  shall  be 
equal,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  fifth 
year  following  such  effective  date,  to  the 
regular  rates  that  would  have  been  in  effect 
for  such  mall  if  this  subsection  had  not  been 
enacted. 

■•5  3705.  Temporary  changes  In  rates  and 
classes 

"(a)  If  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  does 
not  transmit  to  the  Governors  within  90  days 
after  the  Board  of  Governors  has  submitted 
or  within  30  days  after  the  Board  has  resub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  a  request  for  a 
recommended  decision  on  a  change  in  rates 
of  postage  or  in  rates  or  fees  for  postal  serv- 
ices, or  on  a  change  in  the  mall  classification 
schedule  (after  such  schedule  is  established 
under  section  3704  of  this  title),  the  Board, 
upon  10  days'  notice  in  the  Federal  Register, 
may  place  into  effect  temporarily  changes  In 
rates  of  postage.  In  rates  or  fees  for  postal 
service,  or  in  the  mall  classification  schedule 
it  considers  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  Any  temporary  change 
shall  be  effective  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  Commission  has 
transmitted  Its  recommended  decision  to  the 
Board. 

"(b)  If.  pursuant  to  section  3704(h)  of  this 
title,  a  court  orders  a  matter  returned  to  the 
Commission  for  further  consideration  the 
Board,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commission, 
may  place  into  effect  temporary  changes  in 
rates  of  postage  or  In  rates  and  fees  for  postal 
services  or  in  the  mall  classification  schedule. 

"§  3706.  Postal  services 

••(a)  When  the  Board  of  Governors  deter- 
mines that  there  should  be  a  change  in  the 
nature  of  postal  services  which  will  have  a 
general  effect  of  reducing  service  on  a  na- 
tionwide or  substantially  nationwide  basis, 
it  shall  submit  a  proposal  for  such  changes 
to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  for  its 
decision. 

••(b)  The  Commission  shall  not  make  or 
issue  its  decision  on  any  proposal  until  an 
opportunity  for  hearing  on  the  record  under 
sections  556  and  557  of  title  5  has  been  ac- 
corded to  the  Board,  users  of  the  mail,  and 
an  officer  of  the  Commission  who  shall  be 
required  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
general  public.  The  decision  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  include  a  certification  by 
each  Commissioner  agreeing  with  the  deci- 
sion that  in  his  Judgment  the  decision  con- 
forms to  the  policy  established  under  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  decision  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  binding  on  the  Postal  Service  for  a  period 
of  2  years. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Board  finds  that  an 
emergency  exists  which  does  not  permit  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  procedures  prescribed  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  it 
may  contemporaneously  with  or  subsequent 
to  submitting  the  proposed  change  to  the 
Commission,  put  such  change  in  effect.  A 
change  adopted  under  this  subsection  shall 
classes  conform  to  the  policy  of  section  101(a)  of 
former     this   title  and  shall  remain  In  effect  until 
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proceedings  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  have  been  completed  or  for 
such  shorter  period  as  the  Board  may  fix. 
"(e)  Interested  parties  who  believe  the 
Postal  Service  is  not  conforming  to  the  pol- 
icies of  this  title  may  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Commission.  If  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  complaint  Is  valid,  it  shall 
recommend  that  the  Board  make  an  appro- 
priate change. 
'•§  3707.  Rate  and  service  complaints 

"Interested  parties  who  believe  the  Postal 
Service  is  charging  rates  which  do  not  con- 
form to  the  policies  set  out  in  this  title  or 
who  believe  that  they  are  not  receiving  pos- 
tal service  In  accordance  with  the  policies 
of  this  title  may  lodge  a  complaint  with  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  In  such  form  and 
In  such  manner  as  It  may  prescribe.  The 
Commission  may  in  its  discretion  hold  hear- 
ings on  such  complaint.  If  the  Commission, 
in  a  matter  covered  by  section  3704  of  this 
title,  determines  the  complaint  to  be  Justi- 
fied it  shall,  after  proceedings  In  conformity 
with  section  3704(f)  of  this  title.  Issue  a  rec- 
ommended decision  which  shall  be  acted 
upon  and  subject  to  review  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3704(h)  of  this 
title  relating  to  original  requests  for  recom- 
mended decisions  of  the  Commission.  If  a 
matter  not  covered  by  section  3704  of  this 
title  Is  Involved,  and  the  Commission  after 
hearing  finds  the  complaint  to  be  Justified, 
it  shall  render  a  public  report  thereon  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  which  shall  take  such 
action  as  It  deems  appropriate. 
"§  3708.  Size  and  weight  limits 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section — 

••  ( 1 )    the  maximum  weight  of  mall  other 
than  letter  mail  Is  40  pounds:  and 
•'(2)  the  maximum  size  is — 
'•(A)   78  Inches  In  girth  and  length  com- 
bined before  July  1.  1971;  and 

"(B)  84  Inches  In  girth  and  length  com- 
bined on  or  after  July  1.  1971. 

"(b)  The  maximum  size  on  msdl.  other 
than  letter  mall.  Is  100  Inches  In  girth  and 
length  cfimbined.  and  the  maximum  weight 
is  70  pounds  if  the  mail — 

"(1)  is  mailed  at.  or  addressed  for  delivery 
at,  other  than  first-class  post  offices  or  on 
rural  or  star  routes,  as  such  offices  and  routes 
existed  on  the  day  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  as  determinated  by  the  Board 
of  Governors: 

"(2)  contains  baby  fowl,  live  plants,  trees, 
shrubs,  or  agricultural  commodities  but  not 
the  manufactured  products  of  those  com- 
modities; 

■•(3)  was  mailed  under  section  4554  of 
this  title,  as  such  section  existed  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section; 

'•(4)  is  addressed  to  or  mailed  at  any 
Armed  Forces  post  office  outside  the  50 
States;  and 

'•(5)  Is  addressed  to  or  mailed  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  States  Including  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
"(c)  The  Board  may  establish  size  and 
weight  limitations  for  letter  mail  in  the 
same  manner  as  prescribed  for  changes  In 
classification  under  section  3704  of  this 
tlUe. 

"§  3709.  Limitations 

••No  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  to  give  authority  to  the  Gover- 
nors to  make  any  change  in  any  provision 
of  section  3707  or  chapter  31,  33.  or  35  of 
this  title,  or  of  the  Federal  Voting  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1955. 

"PART  V— TRANSPORTA'nON  OF  MAIL 

"Chapter  Sec. 

"61.  General    5101 

"53.  Transportation  of  Mall  by  Sur- 
face  Carrier 6301 

"55.  Transportation   of    Mail    by   Air..  6501 
"57.  Transportation  of  Mall  by  Vessel.  5701 
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"Chapter  61.— GENERAL 


"Sec. 

"5101.  Provisions  for  carrying  mail. 
"5102.  Transportation  of  mall  of  adjoining 
countries      through      the      United 
States. 
"5103.  Establishment  of  post  roads. 
"5104.  Discontinuance    of    service    on    post 

roads. 
••5105.  Mail  transportation. 
••5106.  Lien  on  compensation  of  contractor. 
"5107.  Free    transportation    of    postal    em- 
ployees. 
••§  5101.  Provisions  for  carrying  mall 

•'The  Board  of  Governors  shall  provide  for 
the  transportation  of  mail  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  establUhed  under  section 
101  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  title  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  title,  the  Board  may 
make  arrangements  on  a  temporary  basis  for 
the  transportation  of  mail  when,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board,  an  emergency  arises. 
Such  arrangements  shall  terminate  when  the 
emergency  ceases  and  the  Board  is  promptly 
able  to  secure  transportation  services  under 
other  provisions  of  this  title. 
"S  6102.  Transportation  of  mall  of  adjoin- 
ing countries  through  the  United 
States 
"The  Board  of  Governors,  with  the  consent 
of  the  President,  may  make  arrangements  to 
allow  the  m.Ul  of  countries  adjoining  the 
United  States  to  be  transported  over  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  from  one  point 
in  that  country  to  any  other  point  therein, 
at  the  expense  of  the  country  to  which  the 
mall  belongs,  upon  obtaining  a  like  privilege 
for  the  transportation  of  United  States  mall 
through  the  country  to  which  the  privilege 
is  granted. 

'•§  5103.  Establishment  of  post  roads 
•'The  following  are  post  roads : 
"(H   the  waters  of  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  time  the  mall  Is  carried  thereon; 

"(2)  reilroads  or  parts  of  railroads  and 
air  routes  in  operation; 

"(3)  canals,  during  the  time  the  mall  Is 
carried  thereon; 

••(4)  public  roads,  highways,  and  toll  roads 
during  the  time  the  mall  Is  carried  thereon; 
and 

••(5)  letter-carrier  routes  established  for 
the  collection  and  delivery  of  mail. 
"5  6104.  Discontinuance  of  service  on  post 
roads 
"The  Board  of  Governors  may  discontinue 
service  on  a  post  road  or  part  thereof  when, 
m  its  opinion,  the  public  interest  so  requires. 
"§  5105.  Mall  transportation 

"(a)  The  Board  of  Governors  may  obtain 
mall  transportation  service — 

•'(1)  from  common  carriers  by  rail  and 
motor  vehicle  as  provided  in  chapter  63  of 
this  title; 

"(2)  from  air  carriers  as  provided  In  chap- 
ter 56  of  this  Utle; 

"(3)  from  water  carriers  as  provided  In 
chapter  57  of  this  title;  and 

'•(4)  by  contract  from  any  person  (as  de- 
fined in  section  5301(6)  of  this  title)  or  car- 
rier for  surface  transportation  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  Contracts  for  the  transportation  of 
mall  procured  under  subsection  (a)(4)  of 
this  section  shall  be  for  periods  not  In  ex- 
cess of  4  years  (or  where  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  special  conditions  or  the  use  of 
special  equipment  warrants,  not  In  excess 
of  6  years)  and  shall  be  entered  Into  only 
after  advertising  a  sufficient  time  prevloxisly 
for  proposals. 

"(c)  A  contract  under  this  section  may  be 
renewed  once  at  the  existing  rate  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  holder  and  the 
Board.  No  contract  for  any  specified  trans- 
portation of  the  maU  may  be  renewed  more 
than  once  under  this  subsection.  Procxire- 
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ment  of  such  transportation  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  renewed  contract  shall  be 
made  only  after  advertisement  far  bids. 

"(d)  The  Board,  with  the  consent  of  the 
contractor,  may  adjust  the  compensation  ol 
such  contracts  for  Increased  or  decreased 
costs  occasioned  by  changed  conditions  oc- 
curring dxirlng  the  contract  term. 

"(e)  Any  contract  between  the  Board  and 
any  carrier  or  person  for  the  transportation 
of  mall  shall  be  available  for  Inspection  In 
the  office  of  the  Board  and  either  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Bocu'd,  as  appropriate,  and  in 
post  offices  on  the  post  roads  involved,  as 
determined  by  the  Postmaster  General,  at 
least  15  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
contract. 

"5  5106.  Lien  on  compensation  of  contractor 
"(a)  A  person  who —  i 

"(1)   performs  service  for  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  in  the  transportation  of  mail; 
"(2)  files  his  contract  for  service  with  the 
Board  of  Governors;  and 

••(3)  files  satisfactory  evidence  of  perform- 
ance with  the  Board; 

shall  have  a  Hen  on  money  due  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor  for  the  service. 

'•(b)  The  Board  may  pay  the  person  estab- 
lishing a  lien  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  the  sum  due  him,  when  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  fails  to  pay  the 
person  the  amount  of  his  Hen  within  2 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  month 
in  which  the  service  was  performed.  It  shall 
charge  the  amount  so  paid  to  the  contract. 
The  payments  may  not  exceed  the  annual 
rate  of  pay  of  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor. 

■■§  5107.  Free  transportation  of  postal  em- 
ployees 
"Anyone  engaged  In  the  transportation  of 
mall  shall  carry  on  any  vessel,  train,  motor 
vehicle,  or  aircraft  he  operates,  upon  exhib- 
iting their  credentials  and  without  extra 
charge  therefor,  persons  traveling  on  duty  In 
charge  of  the  malls. 
"Chapter  53— TRANSPORTATION  OP  MAIL 

BY  SURFACE  CARRIER 
"Sec. 

••5301.  Definitions. 
"6302.  Applicability. 

'•5303    Authorization  of  service  by  carrier. 
"5304.  Changes     In     service;     placement     of 

equipment. 
"5305.  Evidence  of  service. 
"5306.  Fines  and  deductions. 
"5307.  Interstate  Commerce   Commission  to 

fix  rates. 
•'5308.  Procedures. 
"6309.  SF>eclal  rates. 
"5310.  Intermodal  transportation. 
"5311.  Statistical  studies. 
"6312.  Special  contracts. 
"5313.  Carrier  operations,   receipts,  and  ex- 
penditures. 
"5314.  Agreements   with   passenger   common 

carriers  by  motor  vehicle. 
"§  5301.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 
"(1)    'Commission'    meauis   the   Interstate 
Commerce  Commission; 

"(2)  'carrier'  and  •regulated  surface  car- 
rier' mean  a  railroad,  a  freight  forwarder,  a 
motor  carrier,  or  an  express  company; 

"(3)  'railroad'  means  a  railway  common 
caiTler,  Including  an  electric  urban  and  Inter- 
urban  railway  common  carrier; 

"(4)  'freight  forwarder*  means  any  regu- 
lated freight  forwarder  which  holds  Itself  out 
to  the  general  public  as  a  common  carrier  to 
transport  or  provide  transportation  of  prop- 
erty as  authorized  by  a  permit  issued  by  the 
Commission: 

"(5)  'motor  carrier'  means  any  common 
carrier  by  motor  vehicle,  except  a  passenger- 
carrying  motor  vehicle,  within  the  meaning 
of  section  303(a)  (14)  of  tlUe  49,  which  holds 
a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity Issued  by  the  Commission; 
"(6)    express  company'  means  any  express 


company  engaged  in  transportation  as  a 
common  carrier  for  hire  under  section  1(3) 
of  title  49: 

"(7)  'person'  includes  any  person  other 
than  a  carrier  holding  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  issued  by  the 
Commission;  and 

"(8)     mall'  Includes  equipment  and  sup- 
pUes  of  the  Postal  Service. 
"f  5302.  Applicability 

"This  chapter  applies  to  mail  transporta- 
tion performed  by  any  person  or  carrier  or 
carrier  combination  regardless  of  the  mode 
of  transportation  actually  used  to  provide 
the  service. 

"§  5303.  Authorization  of  service  by  carrier 
"(a)  The  Board  of  Governors  may  establish 
mall  routes  and  authorize  mall  transporta- 
tion service  thereon. 

"(b)  A  carrier  shall  transport  mall  offered 
for  transportation  by  the  Board  In  the  man- 
ner, under  the  conditions,  and  with  the  serv- 
ice prescribed  by  the  Board.  A  carrier  Is  en- 
titled to  receive  fair  and  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  the  transportation  and  service  con- 
nected therewith. 

'•(c)  The  Board  shall  determine  the  trains 
or  motor  vehicles  upon  which  mall  shall  be 
transported,  except  that  no  carrier  shall  be 
compelled  to  transport  mall  on  any  train  or 
vehicle  which  is  operated  exclusively  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  their  bag- 
gage 

"(d)  A  carrier  shall  transport  with  due 
speed  such  mail  as  the  Board  directs  under 
this  section. 

•■(e)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  make  use 
of  the  services  of  any  motor  carrier  for  the 
transportation  of  mail  and  the  services  con- 
nected therewith  only  in  the  territory  the 
motor  carrier  is  authorized  to  serve  and  (1) 
only  after  such  carrier  has  submitted  a  gen- 
eral tender  of  availability  offering  its  services 
on  all  post  roads  within  the  territory,  and 
(2)  if  such  carrier  operates  equipment  suit- 
able for  the  transportation  of  mall. 

"(f)  The  Board  may  grant  the  request  of 
any  motor  carrier  to  withdraw  a  tender  of 
availability. 

•'§  5304.  Changes  in  service;  placement  of 
equipment 
"(a)  The  Board  of  Governors  may  author- 
ize, according  to  the  need  therefor,  new  or 
additional  mail  tran^wrtatlon  service  by 
carriers  at  the  rate  or  compensation  fl.xed 
pursuant  to  this  chapter.  It  may  reduce  or 
discontinue  service  with  pro  rata  reductions 
in  compensation  and  Indemnity  for  the  loss 
of  reasonable  investment  in  equipment  used 
exclusively  for  mail. 

"(b)  A  railroad  shall  place  cars  used  for  fuH 
or  apartment  post  office  service  in  position  at 
such   times  before  departure  as  the  Board 
directs. 
"15305.  Evidence  of  service 

"A  carrier  shall  submit  evidence  of  Its  per- 
formance of  mall  transportation  service, 
signed  by  an  authorized  official,  In  such  form 
and  at  siich  times  as  the  Board  of  Governors 
requires.  Mail  transportation  service  Is  con- 
sidered that  of  the  carrier  performing  It 
regardless  of  the  ownership  of  the  property 
used  by  the  carrier. 
"I  5306.  Fines  and  deductions 

"(a)  The  Board  of  Governors  may  fine  any 
carrier  an  amount  not  to  exceed  »500  for 
each  day  the  carrier  refiises  to  perform  mail 
transportation  services  required  by  it  at  rates 
or  compensation  estabUshed  under  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  The  Board  may  make  deductions  from 
the  compensation  of  a  carrier  for  failure  to 
perform  mail  transportation  service  as  re- 
quired under  section  5303  of  this  title.  If 
the  failure  to  perform  is  due  to  the  fault 
of  the  carrier.  It  may  deduct  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding twice  the  compensaUon  applying  to 
such  service.  Such  deductions  shaU  not  be 
made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  60  days  fol- 
lowing service  upon  the  carrier  by  the  Board 
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Ine  or 
there- 


of notice  of  Intention  of  aseeeslng  a 
making  a  deduction  and  of  the  basis 
for. 

"{5307.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  &xrat«B 

"(ai  The  Commission  shall  determine  and 
fix.  from  time  to  time,  the  fair  and  rMson- 
able  rates  or  compensation  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  by  carrier  and  the  lervice 
connected  therewith,  and  shall  prescribe  the 
method  of  computing  such  rates  or  ocinpen- 
sation.  The  Commission  shall  publish  Its 
orders  stating  its  determination  undi  t  this 
section  which  shall  remain  in  force  until 
changed  by  it  after  notice  of  bearlni  . 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  and 
fixing  rates  or  compensation  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  make  iwx  and 
reasonable  classifications  of  caniei  s  and 
where  Just  and  equitable,  fix  genera  rates 
applicable  to  carriers  In  the  same  classi- 
fication 

"(c)  In  determining  and  fixing  tax  and 
reasonable  rates  or  comjjensatlon  und  !r  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  consider  the 
relation  between  the  Government  and  car- 
riers as  public  service  corporations,  a:  id  the 
nature  of  public  service  as  distlnguis  led.  If 
there  Is  a  distinction,  from  the  oidlnary 
transportation  btisiness  of  the  carriers. 

"(d)  Initial  rates  or  compensation  f  I  IT  mall 
transportation  service  by  any  carrier  or  car- 
riers shaJl  be  those  agreed  to  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  the  carrier  or  carrier,  and 
such  rates  or  compensation  shall  coatlnue 
in  effect  until  such  time  as  the  Comrilssion 
fixes  the  rates  or  compensation  und«  r  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"5  5308.  Procedures 

"(a)  At  any  time  after  6  months  fr(im  the 
entry  of  an  order  stating  the  Comml  lion's 
determination  under  section  5307  cf  this 
title,  the  Board  of  Governors  or  an  Int*  irested 
carrier  may  apply  for  a  reexamlnatlc  n  and 
substantiaUly  similar  proceedings  aa  have 
theretofore  been  had  shall  be  foUowel  with 
respect  to  the  rates  or  compensation  fo  r  serv- 
ices covered  by  the  application.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing  the  Commlssioik  shall 
enter  an  order  stating  it«  determlnatloi. 

"(b)  Except  as  authorized  by  sections  5307 
(d),  5309.  5310.  and  6312  of  this  tit  e.  the 
Board  shall  pay  a  carrier  the  rates  or  com- 
pensation so  determined  and  fixed  for  appli- 
cation at  such  stated  times  as  named  in  the 
order. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  file  with  the  Com- 
mbislon  a  comprehensive  plan,  statin;  — 

"(1)  Ita  requirements  for  the  traniporta- 
tlon  of  mail  by  carrier; 

"(2)  the  character  and  speed  of  the  trains 
or  motor  vehicles  which  are  to  carry  the 
various  kinds  of  mail; 

"(3)  the  service,  both  terminal  end  en 
route,  which  carriers  are  to  render; 

"(4)  what  It  believes  to  be  the  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  or  compensation  f  »r  the 
services  required;  and 

"(5)  all  other  information  which  iiay  be 
material  to  the  inquiry,  but  such  other  In- 
formation may  be  filed  at  any  time  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Commission. 

"(d)  When  a  comprehensive  plan  is  filed, 
the  Commission  shall  give  notice  of  cot  less 
than  30  days  to  each  carrier  required  by  the 
Board  to  transport  mall  pursuant  tii  such 
plan.  A  carrier  may  file  its  answer  »t  the 
time  fixed  by  the  Commission,  but  net  later 
than  30  days  after  the  expiration  dat!  fixed 
by  the  Commission  in  the  notice,  and  the 
Commission  shall  proceed  with  the  hearing. 

"I  5300.  Special  rates 

"Upon  petition  by  the  Board  of  Gov  tmors, 
the  Commission  shall  determine  and  llx  car- 
load or  truckload.  or  less  than  carload  or 
truckload,  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
mall  not  entitled  to  high  priority  in  'trans- 
portation. A  carrier  shall  perform  the  Service 
at  the  rates  so  determined  when  re<;ue8ted 
to  do  so  and  under  the  conditions  pre  icribed 
by  the  Board. 
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I  5310.  Intermodal  transportation 

"The  Board  of  Governors  may  permit  a 
carrier  to  perform  mail  transportation  by 
any  form  of  transportation  it  deems  appro- 
priate at  rates  or  compensation  not  exceed- 
ing those  allowable  for  similar  service  by 
the  designated  form  of  transportation. 
"{5311.  Statistical  studies 

"The  Board  of  Governors  may  arrange  for 
weighing  and  measuring  mall  transported 
on  carrier  mail  routes  and  make  other  com- 
putations for  statistical  and  administrative 
purposes  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 
"{  5312.  Special  contracts 

"Whenever  the  Board  of  Governors  deter- 
mines that  it  Is  In  the  public  interest  to 
waive  the  advertising  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 6105(b)  of  this  title.  It  may  enter  Into 
special  contracts  with  any  person,  without 
advertising,  for  bids  and  for  periods  not  In 
excess  of  4  years  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  on  surface  mail  routes. 
Such  contracts  may  be  negotiated  only  after 
reasonable  notice  has  been  posted  In  advance 
in  post  oflSces  on  the  post  roads  to  be  served, 
and  other  (lersons  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  to  negotiate  for  the  trans- 
portation of  nmil. 

"{  5313.  Carrier  operations,  receipts,  and  ex- 
penditures 

"The  Board  of  Governors  shall  request  any 
carrier  transporting  the  malls  to  furnish,  un- 
der seal,  such  data  relating  to  the  opera- 
tions, receipts,  and  expyenditures  of  such  car- 
rier as  may,  in  its  Judgment,  be  deemed 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  ascertain  the  cost 
of  mail  transportation  and  the  proper  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  for  such  service. 
"§  5314.  Agreements  with  passenger  common 
carriers  by  motor  vehicle 

"The  Board  of  Governors  may  enter  Into 
contracts  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  it  shall  prescribe  and  without  advertising 
for  bids  for  the  transportation  of  mail.  In 
passenger- carrying  motor  vehicles,  by  pas- 
senger common  carriers,  or  by  motor  vehicles 
over  the  regular  routes  on  which  the  carrier 
Is  permitted  by  law  to  transport  passengers. 
"Chapter  55. — Transportation  of  Mail  bt  Air 

"5501.  Authorization. 

"5502.  Contracts  fcr  transportation  of  mall 

by  air. 
"5503.  Pines. 
"{  5501.  Authorization 

"(a)  The  Board  of  Governors  Is  authorized 
to  provide  for  the  safe  and  expeditious  trans- 
portation of  mall  by  aircraft. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sec- 
tion 6502  of  this  title,  the  Board  of  Governors 
may  make  such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders 
consistent  with  sections  1301-1542  of  title  49, 
or  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  made  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  thereunder,  as  may 
be  necessary  for  such  transportation. 

"{  5502.  Contracts  for  transportation  of  mall 
by  air 
"(a)  The  Board  of  Governors  may  contract 
with  any  certificated  air  carrier,  without  ad- 
vertising for  bids,  in  such  manner  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate, for  the  transportation  of  mail  by 
aircraft  between  any  of  the  points  between 
which  the  carrier  is  authorized  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  engage  in  the  trans- 
portation of  mall.  Such  contracts  shall  be 
for  the  transportation  of  at  least  1,000  pounds 
cf  mall  per  flight,  and  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent, based  on  weight,  of  the  domestic  mail 
transported  under  any  such  contract  or  5 
p>ercent  of  the  International  mail  transported 
under  any  such  contract  shall  consist  of  let- 
ter mall.  Any  such  contract  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  no  later  than  00 
days  before  Its  effective  date.  Unless  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall  determine 
otherwise  (under  criteria  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 1302  of  title  40)  not  later  than  10  days 


prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  contract, 
such  contract  shall  become  effective. 

"(b)  When  the  Board  of  Governors  deems 
that  the  transportation  of  mall  by  aircraft  is 
required  between  points  between  which  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  not  authorized 
an  air  carrier  or  combination  of  air  carriers 
to  engage  in  the  transportation  of  mail,  it 
may  contract  with  any  air  carrier  in  such 
manner  and  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  it  may  deem  appropriate  for  the 
transportation  of  any  class  or  classes  of  mail. 
The  transportation  of  mail  under  contracts 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  is  not,  ex- 
cept for  sections  1371(k)  and  1386(b)  of  title 
40,  air  transportation  within  the  provisions 
of  sections  1301-1542  or  title  49.  The  Board 
of  Governors  shall  cancel  such  contract,  In 
whole  or  in  respect  to  certain  p>oint8  as  the 
certificate  shall  require,  upon  the  issuance  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of  an  authoriza- 
tion under  sections  1371-1386  of  title  40  to 
any  air  carrier  to  engage  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  mall  by  aircraft  between  any  of  the 
points  named  In  the  contract,  and  the  in- 
auguration of  scheduled  service  by  such 
carrier. 

"(c)  If  the  Board  of  Governors  determines 
that  service  by  certified  air  carriers  or  com- 
bination of  air  carriers  between  any  pair  or 
pairs  of  points  is  not  adequate  for  its  pur- 
poses, It  may  contract  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  4  years,  without  advertising  for 
bids.  In  such  manner  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  it  may  deem  appropriate, 
with  any  air  taxi  of>erator  or  combination 
thereof  of  such  air  transportation  service. 
Contracts  made  under  this  subsection  may 
be  renewed  at  the  existing  rate  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  holder  and  the  Board 
of  Governors.  The  Board  of  Governors,  with 
the  consent  of  the  air  taxi  operator,  may  ad- 
Just  the  compensation  under  such  contracts 
for  Increased  or  decreased  costs  occasioned 
by  changed  conditions  occurring  during  the 
contract  term.  The  Board  of  Governors  shall 
cancel  such  a  contract  when  the  Civil  Aer- 
onautics Board  authorizes  an  additional  cer- 
tificated carrier  or  carriers  to  provide  service 
between  any  pair  or  pairs  of  points  covered 
by  the  contract,  and  such  carrier  or  carriers 
Inaugurate  schedules  adequate  for  Its  pur- 
poses. 

"§  5503.  Pines 

"The  Board  of  Governors  may  Impose  or 
remit  fines  on  carriers  transporting  mall  by 
air  on  routes  extending  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  United  States  for — 

"(1)  unreasonable  or  unnecessary  delay  to 
mall;  and 

"(2)  other  delinquenciee  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  mall. 

"Chapter  57. 
"Transportation  of  Man.  bt  Vessel 
"Sec. 

"5701.  Sea  post  service. 
"5702.  Termination  of  contracts  for  foreigrn 

transportation. 
"5703.  Transportation  of  mall  by  vessel   as 

freight  or  express. 
"6704.  Fines  on  ocean  carriers. 
"5705.  Contracts  for  transportation  of  mall 
by  vessel. 

"{5701.  Sea  post  service 

"The   Board   of  Governors  may   maintain 
sea  post  service  on  ocean  vessels  conveying 
mail  to  and  from  the  United  States. 
"{  5702.  Termination  of  contracts  for  foreign 
transportation 

"Contracts  for  the  transportation  of  mall 
by  vessel  between  the  United  States  and  a 
foreign  port  shall  be  made  subject  to  cancel- 
lation by  the  Board  of  Governors  or  the  Con- 
gress. 

"{  5703.  Transportation  of  mall  by  vessel  as 
freight  or  express 

"The  Board  of  Governors  may  require  that 
mall  be  transported  by  freight  or  express 
when — 

"(1)   there  Is  no  competition  on  a  water 
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route  and  the  rate  or  compensation  asked  U 
excessive;  or 

"(2)  no  proposal  is  received. 
A  common  carrier  by  water  that  falls  or  re- 
fuses to  transport  the  mall  when  required  to 
do  so  under  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $500  for  each  day  of  refusal. 
"S  5704.  Fines  on  ocean  carriers 

"The  Board  of  Governors  may  Impose  or 
limit  fines  on  carriers  transporting  maU  by 
vessel  on  routes  extending  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  for— 

"  ( 1 )  unreasonable  or  unnecessary  delay  to 

the  mall;  and 

"(2)  other  delinquencies  In  the  transpor- 
tation of  mall. 

"5  6705.  Contracts  for  transportaUon  of  maU 
by  vessel 

"The  Board  of  Governors  may  contract  for 
the  transportation  of  mall  by  vessel  with- 
out advertising  for  bids  for  periods  of  not 
In  excess  of  4  years." 

CONTINtTATION     OF    EXISTING     RATES     AND     FEES 

SEC  3  The  classes  of  mall,  the  rates  of 
postage,  and  fees  for  postal  services  pre- 
V«1bed  by  law  or  regulation  made  of,  adoPJ*^ 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  section  3704 
of  title  30,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
this  Act,  shall  be  in  effect  according  to  the 
terms  of  such  law  or  regulaUon  unUl 
changed  in  accordance  with  such  section 
3704. 

TRANSrriONAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec  4  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  United  States  Poetel  Service  aU  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Fost 
Office  Department  and  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  office  of  Post- 
master General  of  the  Poet  Office  Department 
are  abolished.  

(b)  The  assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty records,  and  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  authorizations,  and  aUoca- 
tions  of.  and  other  funds  employed,  held,  and 
used  bv,  arising  from,  available  to,  or  to  be 
made  available  to,  the  Post  Office  Department 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Postal  Service. 

(c)  Postal  revenues  and  fees  collected  on 
and  aner  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
shall  be  considered  assets  of  the  Postal 
Service 

SAVING   PROVISIONS 

Sec  5  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rvUes,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges— 

( 1 )  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective — 

(A)  under  any  provision  of  law  amended 
by  this  Act;  or 

(B)  in  the  exercise  of  duties,  powers,  or 
functions  which  are  transferred  under  this 
Act 


by  (1)  any  department  or  agency,  any  func- 
tions of  which  are  transferred  by  this  Act. 
or  (11)  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  commences  op- 
erations, shall  continue  In  effect  according 
to  their  terms  unUl  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  (In  the  exercise  of  any  au- 
thority respecUvely  vested  In  it  by  this  Act) . 
by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  (or  component  thereof),  the 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  by  this 
Act-  but  such  proceedings  shall  be  con- 
tinued before  the  Postal  Service.  Orders 
shall  be  issued  in  such  proceedings,  appeals 
shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall 
be  made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  If  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted;  and  orders  Issued 


m  any  such  proceedings  shaU  continue  In 
effect  until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
or  repealed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Postal  Service  (In  the  exercise  of  any 
authority  respectively  vested  In  It  by  this 
Act),  by  a  court  of  competent  JurlsdlcUon. 
or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  section  takes  effect;  and 

(B)  In  all  such  suits  proceedings  shail  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered, 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this 
Act  has  not  been  enacted. 
No  suit,   action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  In  his  official 
capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  department  or 
agency,  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  Act.  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  No  cause  of  action  by  or 
against  any  department  or  agency,  functions 
of  which  are  transferred  by  this  Act.  or  by 
or  against  any  officer  thereof  in  his  official 
capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  thU  Act.  Causes  of  actions,  suits, 
actions,   or   other   proceedings   may    be    as- 
serted by  or  against  the  Postal  Service  or 
such  official  of  that  Service  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate and,  m  any  Utigation  pending  when 
this  section  takes  effect,  the  court  may  at 
any    time,   on    Its    own    motion   or   that   of 
any  party,  enter  an  order  which  will   give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  takes  effect,  any  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  officer  thereof  in  his 
official  capacity,  is  a  party  to  a  suit,  and 
imder  this  Act — 

(A)  such  department  or  agency  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Postal  Service;  or 

(B)  any    function    of    such    department, 
agency,  or  officer  Is  transferred  to  the  Postal 
Service* 
such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the  Postal 

Service • 

(d)  The  amendment  of  any  statute  by  this 
Act  shall  not  release  or  extinguish  any  crim- 
inal prosecution,  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  U- 
ablUty  incurred  under  such  statute,  unless 
the  amending  Act  shaU  so  expressly  provide, 
and  such  statute  shall  be  treated  as  stlU 
remaining  In  force  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining any  proper  action  or  prosecution  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  prosecuUon.  pen- 
alty, forfeiture,  or  Uablllty. 

(e)  With  respect  to  any  function,  power,  or 
duty  transferred  by  this  Act  and  exercised 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  reference 
In  any  other  Federal  law  to  any  department 
or  agency,  officer,  or  office  so  transferred,  or 
functions  of  which  are  so  transferred,  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  officer  or  agency  of 
the  Postal  Service  In  which  this  Act  vests 
such  function  after  such  transfer. 

(f)  Provisions  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  in  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  butTnot  reen- 
acted  by  this  Act.  shaU  remain  In  force  as 
rules  or  regulaUons  of  Postal  Ser^ffce  estab- 
lished by  this  Act.  to  the  extent  the  Postal 
Service  is  authorized  to  adopt  such  provi- 
sions as  rules  or  regulations,  until  they  are 
revoked,  amended,  or  revised  by  the  Postal 
Service. 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 


Sec  6.  (a)  Section  225(f)  of  the  Act  of 
December  16.  1967  (81  Stat.  643;  2  U.S.C. 
366),  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  ( C ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (D)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  and"  ;  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (D)  a  new 
paragraph  (E)  as  follows: 

"(E)  the  Governors  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors appointed  pursuant  to  section  302  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code." 


(b)  subsection  (d)(1)  ot  section  19  oC 
title  3.  United  States  Code,  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "Postmaster  General.". 

(c)  Title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  101  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  Post  Office  Department.". 

(2)  Section  3304a(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "postal  field  service"  and  Insartmg 
in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Postal  Serv- 

(3)  (A)   Section  3327  is  repealed. 
(B)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  ch^- 

ter  33  is  amended  by  striking  out  item  3327. 

(4)  section  4301(1)  (U)  1b  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  

"(11)  the  United  States  Postal  Service; 

(5)  Section  5102(c)  (1)  U  amended  to  read 

"*"(°1)°  employees     In     the    United     States 
Portal  Service;". 

(6)  Section  5303(8)  (2)  Is  repealed. 

(7)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6304  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  provisions  of 
part  III  of  title  36  relating  to  employees  in 
the  postal  field  service;". 

(8)  Clause  (5)  of  section  5312  Is  repealed. 

(9)  Section  5314  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  clause  (3);  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following:  .    .„„ 

"(66)  Chairman.  Postal  Bate  Commission. 
United  States  Postal  Service." 

( 10 )  Section  63 15  is  amended—         ^  , . . , 

(A)  by  striking  out  clauses  (21)  and  (45); 

aoid  ,  ii. 

(B)  oy  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following:  .    .„„ 

"(03)  Members.  Postal  Rate  Commission. 
United  States  Postal  Service  (4) ." 

(11)  Clauses  (37).  (60),  and  (123)  of  sec- 
tion 5316  are  repealed.  .^  ^    »„ 

(12)  Section  5541(2)  (vl)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows;  ^    „..  » 

■•(Vl)    an  employee  In  the  United  SUtes 

Postal  Service;". 

(13)  Section  6301(2)   is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  of  clause  (U)  the  first 
comma  thereof  and  the  phrase  "except  an 
hourly  employee  In  the  postal  field  service,  : 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  final  "or"  In  clause 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (xU)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  "or";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(xUl)  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service." 

( 14)  Section  6323  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  the  phrase  "a  substitute  employee  In 
the  postal  field  service"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  phrase  "an 
employee  of  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice"; and  . 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsections   (b)   and 

(15)  Section  7101  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "postal  service"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Postal  Service '. 

(d)  Paragraph  seven  of  action  6i36  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  .^4 
seventh) ,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  •  nor 
to  bonds,  notes,  and  other  obligations  Issued 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority"  the  words 
"or  by  the  United  States  Postal  Service". 

(e)  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  Is  amended 
by  inserting  in  Item  12.  before  "Postal"  the 
words  "United  States". 

(2)  Section  12  U  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


"1 12   United  SUtes  Postal  Service  defined 

"As  vised  in  tills  ttUe.  the  term  Toetal 
Service'  means  the  United  States  Portal 
Service  established  under  titie  30.  and  every 
officer  and  employee  of  that  Service,  wheth- 
er he  has  taken  the  oath  of  office." 
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(3)  Section  440  Is  amended  by 
•■Post  OfBce  Department"  and 
lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service". 

(4)  Section  441   U  amended  by 
out  "Post  Office  Department  or  the" 

(5)  The  first  2  paragraphs  of 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever,  with  intent  to  defrauc 
makes,     forges,    counterfeits, 
prints  any  order  In  Imitation  of  or 
Ing  to  be  a  money  order  Issued  by 
Office  Department  or  Postal  Ser\' 
any  officer  or  employee  thereof:  or 

"Whoever  forges  or  counterfeits 
ture  of  any  officer  or  employee  of 
Service,  upon  or  to  any  money 
note,  or  blank  therefor  provided 
by  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  or   the   Postal   Service, 
office  department  or  corporation  of 
elgn    country,    and    payable    In   th< 
States,  or  any  material  signature  or 
ment  thereon,  or  any  material 
any   receipt   or   certificate   of 
thereof;    or". 

(6)  The  last  three  paragraphs 
501  thereof  are  amended  to  read  as 

■Whoever  makes  or  prints,  or 
to  be  made  or  printed,  any  posta 
stamped  envelope,  or  postal  card,  of 
authorized  and  provided  by  the 
Department,  or  by  the  Postal  Serv 
out  the  special  authority  and 
said   Department   or   Postal   Servlc* 

"Whoever     after     such     postage 
stamped  envelope,  or  postal  card 
printed,    with    Intent    to    defraud 
the  same  to  any  person  not  aut' 
Instrument  In  writing,  duly  execu 
the  hand  of  the  Postmaster  Genera 
seal   of   the  Poet  Office  Departmei^t 
Postal   Ser\ice.   to   receive   I 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
prisoned  not  more  than  five  years. 

17)   Sections  612  and  876  are 
striking  out  the  phrase  "Post  Offic  • 
ment"  wherever  It  appears  and 
lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service". 

( 8 )  Section  877  is  amended  by 
the  phrase  "Post  Office  Departmeii 
United  States"  wherever  it  appear  i 
serting  In  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Se 

(9 1    Section  1114  Is  amended  b; 
out   "postal   Inspector,   any 
ficer.  or  employee  In  the  field 
Post  Office  Department"  and 
thereof   "officer   or   employee   of 
Service". 

(10)  Section  1303  Is  amended 
out  "a  jxjstmaster  or  other  person 
In"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
or  employee  of". 

(11)  Section  1341  is  amended 
out  "Post  Office  Department"  and 
m  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service". 

(12)  Section  1342  is  amended 
out  "Post  Office  Department  of 
States"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
Service". 

(13)  Section  1463  Is  amended 
out    "Postmaster   General"    In 
and   Inserting   In   Ueu   thereof 
Service". 

(14)  Section  1696(c)  U  amendec 
Ing  out  "section  500  of  title  39 
Ing  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  701  ol 

(15)  Section  1699  Is  amended 
out  "Postmaster  General"  wherever 
Ing  therein  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
Postal  Service". 

(16)  (A)   Subsection  (a)  of 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)    Whoever,  being  a  Postal 
ficer  or  employee,  unlawfully 
or   opens   any   letter,   postal   card 
bag.  or  mall  entrusted  to  him  or 
come  Into  his  p>osse8slon  and  w' 
tended  to  be  conveyed  by  mall,  or 
delivered  by  any  carrier  or  othei 
of  the  Postal  Service,  or  forwarded 
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or  deUvered  from  any  post  office  or  station 
thereof  established  by  authority  of  the  Post- 
master General  or  the  Postal  Service:  or 
secretes,  or  destroys  any  such  letter,  postal 
card,  package,  bag,  or  mall,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both." 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1703  is 
aniended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "post- 
master or  Postal  Service  employee"  wherever 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Postal  Service  officer  or  employee". 

(17)  Section  1704  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  the  Postal  Service"  after  the  words  "Post 
Office  Department"  wherever  they  api>ear. 

(18)  Section  1707  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "Post  Office  Department"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Postal  Service". 

(19)  (A)  Section  1709  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"§  1709.  Theft  of  mall  matter  by  officer  or 
employee 
"Whoever,  being  a  Postal  Service  officer  or 
employee,  embezzles  any  letter,  postal  card, 
package,  bag.  or  mall,  or  any  article  or  thing 
contained  therein  entrusted  to  him  or  which 
comes  into  his  possession  Intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  mall,  or  carried  or  deUvered  by 
any  carrier,  messenger,  agent,  or  other  per- 
son employed  in  any  department  of  the 
Postal  Service,  or  forwarded  through  or  de- 
livered from  any  post  office  or  station  thereof 
established  by  authority  of  the  Postmaster 
General  or  of  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice; or  steals,  abstracts,  or  removes  from  any 
such  letter,  package,  bag,  or  maU.  any  ar- 
ticle or  thing  contained  therein,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  82,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

(B)   The  analysis  of  chapter  83  Is  amended 
by  striking  out — 
"1709.  Theft  of  mall  matter  by  postmaster 

or  employee." 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof— 
"1709.  Theft   of   mall   matter   by   officer   or 

employee." 

(20)  Section  1710  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "postmaster  or  Postal  Service  employee" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Postal  Service 
officer  or  employee". 

(21)  Section  1711  is  amended — 

( A )  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "postmaster 
or  Postal  Service  employee"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Postal  Service  officer  or  em- 
ployee": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Postal 
Service":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
wherever  appearing  therein  in  section  1711, 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Board  of 
Governors". 

(22)  Section  1712  la  amended — 

( A )  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "postmaster 
or  Postal  Service  employee"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Postal  Service  officer  or  em- 
ployee": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Postal 
Scrvlco'* 

(23)  Section  1713  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  postmaster  or  other  person  employed 
In  any  branch  of  the  Postal  Service"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Postal  Service". 

(24)  Section  1715  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Postmaster  General"  wherever  appear- 
ing therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Postal  Service". 

(25)  (A)  The  second,  third,  and  fotirth 
paragraphs  of  section  1716  are  amended 
thereof  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  Postal  Service  may  permit  the  trans- 
mission In  the  mails,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  it  shall  prescribe  as  to  prep- 
aration and  packing,  of  any  such  articles 
which  are  not  outwardly  or  of  their  own 
force,  dangerous  or  Injurious  to  life,  health, 
or  property. 


"The  Postal  Service  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  permit  the  transmission  in  the 
malls,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
it,  of  live  scorpions,  which  are  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  medical  research  or  for  the 
manufacture  of  antlvenom.  Such  regulations 
shall  Include  such  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  packaging  of  such  live  scorpions  for 
transmission  In  the  malls  as  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice deems  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Postal  Service  personnel  and  of 
the  public  generally  and  for  ease  of  handling 
by  such  personnel  and  by  any  Individual 
connected  with  such  research  or  manufac- 
ture. Nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  trans- 
mission In  the  malls  of  live  scorpions  by 
means  of  aircraft  engaged  In  the  carriage  of 
passengers   for   compensation   or   hire. 

"The  transmission  in  the  mails  of  poison- 
ous drugs  and  medicines  may  be  limited  by 
the  Postal  Service  to  shipments  of  such  arti- 
cles from  the  manufacturer  thereof  or  dealer 
therein  to  Ucensed  physicians,  surgeons,  den- 
tists, pharmacists,  druggists,  cosmetologists, 
barbers,  and  veterinarians  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  It  shall  prescribe.";  and 

(B)  Section  1716  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Postmaster  General"  wherever  else  ap- 
pearing therein  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "Postal  Service". 

(26)  Section  1716A  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  4010"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  3102". 

(27)  Section  1717(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "of  the  United  States". 

(28)  Section  1718  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Postmaster  General"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service"; 

(29)  Section  1721  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "postmaster  or  postal 
service  employee"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "Postal  Service  officer  or  employee";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "Post  Office 
Department"  wherever  It  appears  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "Postal  Service". 

(30)  Section  1722  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "any  postmaster  or  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment or  any  officer  of  the  Postal  Service" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Postal  Serv- 
ice". 

(31)  Section  1723  Is  amended  by  .striking 
out  "the  Postmaster  General"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "a  duly  authorized  officer  of 
the  Postal  Service". 

(32)  Section  1724  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"{  1724.  Postage  on  mall  deUvered  by  foreign 
vessels 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  treaty  or 
convention  the  Postal  Service  may  require 
the  transportation  by  any  steamship  of  mall 
between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
port  at  the  compensation  fixed  under  au- 
thority of  law.  Upon  refusal  by  the  master 
or  the  commander  of  such  steamship  or  ves- 
sel to  accept  the  mall,  when  tendered  by  the 
Postal  Service  or  Its  representative,  the  col- 
lector or  other  officer  of  the  port  empowered 
to  grant  clearance,  on  notice  of  the  refusal 
aforesaid,  shall  withhold  clearance,  until  the 
collector  or  other  officer  of  the  port  Is  In- 
formed by  the  Postal  Service  or  Its  represen- 
tative that  the  master  or  commander  of  the 
steamship  or  vessel  has  accepted  the  mall  or 
that  conveyance  by  his  steamship  or  vessel  Is 
no  longer  required  by  the  Postal  Service". 

(33)  Section  1725  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Po.stmaster  General"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Postal  Service". 

(34)  Section  1729  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Postmaster  General"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Postal  Service". 

(35)  Section  1730  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Postmaster  General"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Postal  Service". 

(36)  (A)  Section  1733  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"5  1733.  Mailing       periodical       publications 
without  prepayment  of  postage 


"Whoever,  except  as  permitted  by  law, 
knowingly  mails  any  periodical  publication 
without  the  prepayment  of  postage,  or,  being 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service, 
knowingly  permits  any  periodical  publica- 
tion to  be  mailed  without  prepayment  of 
postage,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both." 

(B)  The  analysis  of  chapter  83  is  amended 
by  striking  out — 
"1733.  Affidavits    relating    to    second    class 

mall." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"1733.  MalUng  periodical  publications  with- 
out prepayment   of  postage." 

(37)  Section  3061  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"§  3061.  Powers  of  postal  personnel"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (a)  the 
words  "postal  Inspectors  may,  to  the  extent 
authoi-lzed  by  the  Postmaster  General — " 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "officers  and 
employees  of  the  Postal  Service  performing 
duties  related  to  the  inspection  of  postal 
matters  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Governors — "; 

(C)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (b)  the 
words  "postal  service"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Postal  Service". 

(f )  Whenever  any  reference  Is  made  in  any 
provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act  or  a 
provision  of  law  amended  by  this  Act) .  regu- 
lation, rule,  record,  or  document  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  Postal  Service,  the 
postal  field  service,  the  field  postal  service,  or 
the  departmental  service  or  departmental 
headquarters  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
such  reference  shall  be  considered  a  refer- 
ence to  the  United  States  Postal  Service.  Any 
reference  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Postal  Service, 
the  postal  field  service,  the  field  postal  ser- 
vice, or  the  departmental  service  or  depart- 
mental headquarters  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to  the 
appropriate  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service. 

(g)  Whenever  reference  Is  made  in  any  pro- 
vision of  law  (other  than  this  Act  or  provision 
of  law  amended  by  this  Act),  regrulatlon, 
rule,  record,  or  document  to  a  postal  Inspec- 
tor or  chief  postal  Inspector  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  such  reference  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  appropriate 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  Stales 
Postal  Service  who  performs  duties  related 
to  the  inspection  of  postal  matters. 

(h)  Whenever  reference  Is  made  in  any 
law  to  title  39,  United  States  Code,  or  pro- 
visloc  of  that  title,  as  such  title  or  provision 
existed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, that  reference  shall  be  considered  a 
reference  to  the  appropriate  provision  of 
title  39,  as  amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act, 
unless  no  such  provision  is  included  therein. 

STCrDY    OF    PRIVATE    CARBIAGE    OF    MAIL 

Sec.  7.  The  Congress  finds  that  advances  in 
communications  technology,  data  process- 
ing, and  the  needs  of  mall  users  require  a 
OMnplete  study  and  thorough  reevaluatlon  of 
the  restrictions  on  the  private  carriage  of  let- 
ters and  packets  contained  In  chapter  7  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code  (as  amended  by 
section  2  of  this  Act),  and  sections  1694- 
1696  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
regulations  established  and  administered  un- 
der these  laws.  The  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Postal  Service  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  within  2  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  a  report  and 
recommendation  for  the  modernization  of 
these  provisions  of  law,  and  such  regulations 
and  administrative  practices. 

COMPENSATION    OF  EMPLOYEES 

Sac.  8.  The  Postmaster  General,  tinder 
regulations  made  by  blm,  shall  Increase  the 


rates  of  basic  compensation  or  basic  pay  of 
employees  subject  to  sections  3542  and  3543 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code  (as  such  sec- 
tions existed  on  the  day  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act),  so  that  such  rates 
wUl  equal,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  108  per- 
cent of  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  In 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section. 

LABOR    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  the  laljor  organizations  which  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  hold  na- 
tional exclusive  recognition  rights  granted 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  shall  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  or  agreements  covering 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  of 
the  employees  represented  by  such  labor 
organizations.  The  parties  shall  commence 
bargaining  for  such  agreement  or  agree- 
ments not  later  than  30  days  following  de- 
livery of  a  written  request  therefor  by  a 
labor  organization  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral or  by  the  Postmaster  General  to-  a 
labor  organization.  Any  agreement  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  continue  in 
force  after  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  Postal  Service  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  stime  extent  as 
if  entered  into  between  the  Postal  Service 
and  recognized  collective-bargaining  rep- 
resentatives under  chapter  13  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Any  agreement  negotiated  imder  this 
section  shall  establish  a  new  wage  schedule 
whereunder  postal  employees  will  reach  the 
maximum  pay  step  for  their  respective  labor 
grades  after  not  more  than  8  years  of  satis- 
factory service  in  such  grades.  The  agree- 
ments shaU  provide  that  where  an  employee 
had  sufficient  satisfactory  service  in  the 
pay  step  he  occupied  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  to  have  quaUfied  for  advance- 
ment to  the  next  highest  pay  step  under 
the  new  wage  schedule,  had  such  schedule 
been  in  effect  throvighout  the  period  of  such 
service,  the  employee  shall  be  advanced  to 
such  next  highest  pay  step  in  the  new 
schedule  on  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
schedule. 

(c)  An  agreement  made  under  this  section 
shall  become  effective  at  any  time  after  the 
commencement  of  btu^gaining.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  thereof.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  establish  wages,  hours,  and  work- 
ing conditions  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  any  agreement  or  agreements  made  under 
this  section  notwithstanding  the  provisos 
of  any  law  other,  than  title  39. 

(d)  If  the  parties  fall  to  reach  agreement 
within  90  days  of  the  commencement  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  a  fact-finding  panel  will 
be  established  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  section  1307(b)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  unless  the  parties  have  previously 
agreed  to  another  procedure  for  a  binding 
resolution  of  their  differences.  II  the  parties 
fall  to  reach  agreement  within  180  days  of 
the  commencement  of  coUectlve  bargaining, 
and  if  they  have  not  agreed  to  another  pro- 
cedure for  binding  resolution,  an  arbitration 
board  shall  be  established  to  provide  con- 
clusive and  binding  arbitration  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  section  1307(c)  of  such 
title. 

(e)  Agreemente  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  exi>endltures  made  under  such 
agreements  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.8.C.  665). 

(f )  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  refer- 
ences to  title  39  and  section  of  title  39  are 
references  to  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act. 

SKPARABiLrrr 
Sec.  10.  If  a  part  of  tlUe  39,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act, 


is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  such  title 
shaU  not  be  affected  thereby;  and  if  any 
other  part  of  this  Act  is  held  to  be  InvaUd 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  shaU  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

TRANSITIONAL    EXPENSES 

Sec.  11.  Expenses  of  the  United  States  Pos- 
tal Service,  established  under  section  2  of  this 
Act,  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
until  the  date  of  commencement  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Postal  Service,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  necessary  expenses  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department  as  now 
constituted. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    POSTMASTERS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Between  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  the  date  on  which  section 
3311  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  re- 
pealed by  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Post- 
master General  shall  appoint  postmasters  at 
offices  of  all  classes  in  the  competitive  clvU 
service.  Enactment  of  this  subsection  shaU 
not  affect  the  status  or  tenure  of  postmasters 
In  office  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  In  the  selection,  appointment,  and 
promotion  of  employees  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  before  the  effective  date  of  section  2  of 
this  Act,  no  political  test  or  qualification 
shall  be  permitted  or  given  consideration,  and 
all  such  personnel  actions  shall  be  taken  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness.  Any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Post  Office  Department  who 
violates  this  subsection  shall  be  removed  from 
office  or  otherwise  disciplined  in  accordance 
with  procedures  for  disciplinary  action  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  law. 

(2)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  officers  whose 
appointment  is  vested  In  the  President,  by 
and  witii  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  to  the  selection,  appointment,  or  pro- 
motion to  a  position  designated  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  as  a  position  of  a  confi- 
dential or  policy -determining  character  or  as 
a  position  to  be  filled  by  a  noncareer  execu- 
tive assignment. 

EFracnVS  DATSS 

Sec.  13.  This  section  and  sections  8  through 
12  of  this  Act,  and  sections  302,  303,  305  (b) 
and  (c),  306,  501(2),  and  3702  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by  section  2 
of  this  Act.  ShaU  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act,  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  within  1  year 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  date  or 
dates  established  therefor  by  the  Board  ol 
Governors  and  published  by  It  in  the  Federal 
Register. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  imd,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  4028.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
acquisition  of  certain  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Wasateh  National  Forest  In 
the  State  of  Utah  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrtcul- 
ttire;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bUl  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  approp>rlate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  4029.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Soon  Ae 
Kwalk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial;. 
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S.  4028— INTRODUCTION  OF|  A  BILL 
TO  ACQUIRE  CERTAIN  LANDS 
WITHIN  THE  WASATCH  NATION- 
AL FOREST  IN  THE  STATE  OP 
UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ntxoduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bi  11  to  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Forest  Servlw  to  pur- 
chase up  to  3,000  acres  of  prlvaU  \  lands  to 
be  added  to  the  Wasatch  Natlcnal  For- 
f>.st  in  Utah. 

The  land  is  located  in  Mill  Crfeek  Can- 
yon above  the  diversion  point|  for  the 
proposed  Little  Dell  Reservoln  and  in 
Little  Cottonwood  and  Big  Co  tonwood 
Canvons. 

I  first  introduced  this  bill  in  January 
1967  because  of  my  growing  concern 
that  proposed  private  development  in 
the  areas  in  question  would  create  se- 
rious sanitary  and  stream  pollution  prob- 
lems and  would  prevent  the  uie  of  the 
land  for  public  recreation  purposes.  My 
concern  was  and  is  shared  by  |  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Commission,  which  Originally 
asked  me  to  introduce  this  bill,  and  by 
Utah  conservationists  anxioui  to  act 
before  the  land  Is  damaged  bdyond  re- 
pair. I 

At  present  there  are  plans  for  resi- 
dential subdivisions  or  other  \  develop- 
ments on  the  lands,  all  of  vthich  are 
close  by  the  major  sources  of  i^ater  for 
Salt  Lake  City  and  other  Populated 
areas.  Both  Little  Cottonwood!  and  Big 
Cottonwood  Creeks  presently  aire  a  ma- 
jor water  supply  source  for  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  the  waters  of  Mill  <preek  are 
under  consideration  for  use  as  an  addi- 
tional souice  of  supply  through  construc- 
tion of  the  Little  Dell  Resenoit- 

The  Forest  Service  cannot  I  purchase 
these  private  lands — although  they  rec- 
ognize the  urgency  of  doing  so  —because 
they  must  give  highest  priority  to  hold- 
ings at  higher  elevation.  On  tieir  war- 
reduced  budget,  purchase  of  e/en  these 
elevated  lands  is  impossible.  Nqr  can  the 
Salt  LaJce  City  Corp.  afford  to  make  the 
necessary  investment.  Admittedly  it 
would  be  preferable  if  the  city  'were  able 
to  assume  some  of  the  flnanci^il  burden 
of  purchase,  particularly  since  failure  to 
act  will  cause  a  pollution  probl  ;m  which 
wiU  direcUy  affect  Salt  Lak(  County. 
Nonetheless,  since  the  city  caniot.  it  re- 
mains for  the  Federal  Groveriment  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  protect  the 
watershed.  The  preservation  of  the  vege- 
tation on  the  Wasatch  ProntJ  range  is 
essential  for  flood  control,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  erosion  and  polluti<in,  and  is 
essential  to  the  stability  and  (ontinuity 
of  water  supplies.  This  can  te  accom- 
plished only  if  the  land  is  not  ti  rned  over 
to  private  developers. 

I  think  this  year,  as  never  Iiefore.  we 
are  aware  of  the  serious  problems  which 
have  arisen  and  can  still  ariss  because 
we  have  not  paid  proper  attenton  to  our 
environment.  The  President  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  concerted  attack  on 
the  totality  of  environmental  problems 
and  made  clear  in  his  state  of  :he  Union 
address  that  high  priority  woul  i  be  given 
to  alleviating  those  problems. 

I  hope  Congress  will  equally  be  willing 
to  share  responsibility  for  action.  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  problem  of  watershed 
protection  in  the  Wasatch  Portst  la  only 


one  small  part  of  the  national  problem 
but  it  is  urgent  that  we  begin,  step  by 
step,  to  act  now  before  the  damage  is 
irreversible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  which  I  introduced  to- 
day, to  acquire  certain  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Wasatch  National 
Forest,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

The  bill  (S.  4028)  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Wasatch 
National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Utah  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
a.  4038 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  to  pro- 
mot«  in  a  timely  and  adequate  manner  con- 
trol of  floods,  the  reduction  of  soil  erosion 
and  stream  pollution  through  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  vegetative  cover,  and  the 
conservation  of  their  scenic  beauty  and  the 
natural  environment,  and  to  provide  for 
their  management,  protection,  and  public 
use  as  national  forest  lands  under  programs 
of  multiple  use,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  acquire,  at  not 
to  exceed  the  fair  market  value  as  determined 
by  him.  such  of  the  nonfederally  owned 
Ismd.  not  to  exceed  three  thousand  acres,  in 
the  area  described  In  section  a  hereof  as  he 
finds  suitable  to  accomplish  the  purpoees  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
lands  within  the  boundary  of  the  Wasatch 
National  Poreet  In  the  watersheds  of  MUl 
Creek.  Big  Cottonwood  Creek,  and  Little 
Cottonwood  Creek,  being  portions  of  town- 
shlpa  1,  3,  and  3  south,  ranges  1,  3.  and  3 
east.  Salt  Lake  Base  and  Meridian. 

Sbc.  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  not 
to  exceed  ,  to  remain  available  until 

expended. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

8.  3941 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWEiKiR) .  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovraw)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3941,  to  provide  civil  penalties  for  the 
use  of  lead-based  paint  in  certain 
dwellings.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buiu)icK».  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

S.  4000 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Btjrdick)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4000,  to  compensate 
certain  growers,  manufacturers,  packers, 
and  distributors  for  damages  sustained 
by  them  as  a  result  of  their  good  faith 
reliance  on  the  oflBcial  listing  of  cycla- 
mates  as  generally  recognized  as  safe  for 
use  in  food  prior  to  the  unexpected  ac- 


tion taken  by  the  United  States  restrict- 
ing their  future  use  in  foods  and  drinks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Burdick).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMXNSMXNT    NO.    671 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  .  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  671  to  H.R.  15628.  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Burdick).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

SLANTED  NEWS  REPORT  IN 
BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
criminal  case  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  some 
time  ago  evoked  considerable  Interest 
and  criticism  from  different  i>arts  of  the 
country.  My  good  friend.  Earl  M.  Mor- 
gan, who  is  the  district  attorney  for 
Jefferson  Coimty.  where  the  trial  was 
held,  has  written  me  and  has  furnished 
me  with  a  statement  dealing  with  the 
facts  in  this  case;  also,  a  news  item  from 
the  Birmingham  News  of  Jime  14,  1970. 
telling  of  Solicitor  Morgan's  concern 
over  slanted  news.  He  writes  me  that  he 
has  filed  a  protest  with  Mr.  Wes  Gal- 
lager,  the  general  manager  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement 
issued  by  Mr.  Morgan,  a  very  able  dis- 
trict attorney;  and  also  the  news  Item 
from  the  Birmingham  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

STATia«ENT    BY    EaRL    C.    MORGAN 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  last  fall,  a  seven- 
teen year  old  girl  named  Rose  Marie  Campisl 
was  reported  missing  and  was  last  seen  at  a 
local  hospital  where  she  had  taken  her 
brother  for  emergency  treatment.  Late  that 
afternoon  search  parties  were  organized  and 
throughout  the  following  day  search  contin- 
ued for  this  young  girl.  On  Sunday  morning, 
the  members  of  her  church,  mostly  young 
teenagera.  organized  a  search  party  under 
the  direction  of  the  church  priest  and  ap- 
proximately 4  o'clock  that  afternoon,  while 
searching  an  isolated  and  remote  rural  area, 
found  a  charred  envelope  with  the  young 
lady's  name  on  it.  An  Intensive  search  of 
the  area  revealed  her  automobile  at  the 
bottom  of  a  100  foot  ravine  over  which  it 
had  been  driven.  Upon  searching  the  auto- 
mobile this  young  girl  was  found  locked  in 
the  trunk  compartment,  disrobed,  beaten 
and  very  seriously  injured.  She  was  taken 
to  a  hoepltal  where  she  remained  for  several 
weeks  and  suffered  permanent  injuries  from 
internal  infections  which  developed  in  her 
body.  Law  enforcement  agencies  of  sUte. 
county  and  several  munlclpaUtles  spent  days 
and  weeks  searching  out  every  possible  lead 
In  an  attempt  to  find  the  culprit.  In  addi- 
tion to  having  been  beaten  and  run  over 
by  an  automobile,  there  was  every  indication 
that  she  had  been  r«4>ed. 

For  months  the  case  went  unsolved  until 
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on  January  1,  1970,  a  young  Negro  woman 
made  a  complaint  to  the  Birmingham  Police 
Department  that  she  had  been  raped  on  the 
previous   night.   Similarities   of   description 
and  mannerisms  of  the  culprit  in  that  case 
resulted  In  the  arrest  of  John  Henry  Jones, 
Jr     and  charges  being  placed  against  him 
arising    out   of   offenses   committed   against 
both    women.    Rose    Marie    Campisl 's    wrist 
watch,  which  had  been  forcibly  taken  from 
her  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  rape,  was 
recovered  from  a  local  pawn  shop  and  John 
Henry  Jones  was  identified  by  the  operator 
as  being  the  person  who  pawned  the  watch. 
When  arrested,  John  Henry   Jones  had  the 
pawn  ticket  for  the  watch  on  his  person. 
Rose  Campisl  made  a  positive  identification 
of  this  defendant  from  photographs  and  from 
personally  viewing  him  among  a  large  group 
of  persons.  Additionally,  with  full  constitu- 
tional guarantees  and  the  Miranda  procedure 
followed.  Jones  made  and  signed  a  written 
statement  admitting  having  forced  the  young 
girl  into  her  automobile  and  leaving  the  hos- 
pital area  with  her  but  claimed  not  to  re- 
member subsequent  events  partly  because  of 
a  high  degree  of  Intoxication. 

Rose  Marie  Campisl  testified  that  after  the 
defendant  abducted  her  at  the  hospital,  he 
drove  her   to   an   Isolated   area  in   a  rural 
community,    where    he    stopped    the    car. 
drug  her  from  it.  beat  her  with  his  fists, 
kicked     her.     stomped     her,     dragged     her 
seventy     feet     Into     the     woods,     stripped 
her     clothing     from     her     and     shot     over 
her  head  as  she  struggled  to  try  to  prevent 
him  from  removing  her  panties.  She  further 
teetlfled  that  he  raped  her,  drug  her  back  on 
to  the  roadway  where  he  tied  her  hands  and 
feet  together,  placed  her  In  front  cf  the  car 
and  ran  the  car  over  her  arm  and  leg.  she 
having  succeeded  In  squirming  out  of  the 
path  of  the  wheels  as  they  passed  over  a  part 
of  her  Ixjdy.  She  further  testified  that  the 
defendant  then  put  her  In  the  trunk  of  the 
car  m  this  bound  condition,  laughed  at  her. 
slammed  the  trunk  door  on  her  and  she  then 
knew  the  car  was  being  driven  Into  the  ravine 
becau3e  of  the  crashing  and  L«umplng.  She 
remained  In  the  trxink  of  this  automobile  for 
approximately  twenty-four  hours,  being  con- 
scious most  of  the  time. 

When  the  car  was  found  It  was  substan- 
tiated that  the  defendant  had  obtained  all 
available  paper  material  In  the  car  and  set 
it  on  fire  prior  to  running  the  car  into  the 
ravine. 


John  Henry  Jones.  Jr.  was  indicted  In  four 
separate  cases  for  the  offenses  of  Kidnaping, 
Assault  With  Intent  To  Murder,  Rape  and 
Robbery.  Under  Alabama  law  the  offenses  of 
Rape  and  Robbery  are  capital  offenses,  either 
one  of  which  carry  a  penalty  from  ten  years 
to  a  maximum  penalty  of  death.  Only  one 
case  can  be  tried  at  a  time  and  the  state 
elected  to  go  to  trial  on  the  Bobbery  case 
first.  Upon  a  trial  of  this  case  on  the  Robbery 
charge,  the  state  was  permitted  to  show  aU 
the  acts  of  the  defendant  as  set  out  herein. 

IKrom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News.  June  14. 

1970] 
Camfisi  Case:  Slanted  News  Item  Anoebs 
Morgan 
A  Michigan  woman  wrote  to  the  district  at- 
torney in  Birmingham  about  the  death  sen- 
tence given  John  Henry  Jones  Jr.  In  the 
Campisl  case. 

"As  one  human  being  to  another,  could 
you  please  explain  to  me  the  justice  in  this 
decision?"  Mary  Begaert  wrote.  "Please  tell 
me  about  why  a  jury  should  condemn  a 
m^n  to  death  for  such  a  crime  as  robbery." 
Mrs.  Bagaert  enclosed  a  clipping  from  her 
local  paper. 

The  brief  wire  service  story  was  headlined 
"»30  Robbery  Brings  Negro  Death  Penalty." 
Following  the  head,  it  said:  "Birmingham. 
Ala.  (AP) — An  all -white  jury  has  decreed  the 
death  penalty  for  a  Negro  convicted  of  rob- 
bing a  white  girl  of  »30  and  a  wrist  watch. 

"The  seven  women  and  five  men  of  the  Cir- 
cuit (3ourt  jury  deliberated  less  than  three 
hours  Thursday  night  before  returning  the 
verdict  against  John  Henry  Jones  Jr.,  38." 

The  letter  and  clipping  from  Mrs.  Begaert 
is  just  one  of  many  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  one  from  Italy.  Some  let- 
ters were  more  accusing  or  critical  than  con- 
cerned about  jusUce.  Stories  clipped  from 
other  newspapers  were  much  the  same. 

Jefferson  County  Dlst.  Atty.  Earl  C.  Mor- 
gan's office  is  responding  indlvlduaUy  to  the 
letters  with  return  addresses  and  giving  a 
short  outline  of  the  brutal  clrcumstancea  of 
the  robbery. 

Morgan  also  wrote  Associated  Press  Gen- 
eral Manager  Wes  Gallager  and  encloeed  a 
summary  of  testimony  heard  by  the  jury 
which  fixed  the  death  penalty. 

The  case  Involved  the  kidnaping  of  young 
Rose  Marie  Campisl  at  gun  point  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon  last  faU;  the  vicious  attack. 


beating,  stomping  of  the  slender  girl  and  the 
obvious  Intent  to  murder  her  by  tying  her 
hand  and  foot,  rvinnlng  the  car  over  her. 
locking  her  in  the  car  trunk  and  starting  a 
fire  In  the  car  before  rolling  It  mto  a  remote 
ravine.  These  were  the  circumstances  In 
which  the  girl  was  robbed  of  $30  and  her 
watch. 

The  victim  was  found,  miraculously  alive, 
and  was  rescued  from  the  car  more  than  34 
hours  later. 

Morgan  Included  In  his  summary  to  Galla- 
ger some  of  the  evidence  which  tied  Jones 
to  the  crime. 

In  his  letter  to  the  AP  general  manager, 
Morgan  wrote : 

•I  flrnUy  believe  that  If  the  full  facU  had 
been  reported  In  the  press,  we  would  not 
have  been  subjected  to  the  unfounded  criti- 
cisms which  we  have  received. 

"It  would  appear  to  me  that  a  sense  of  fair 
play  and  good  journalism  would  Impel  you  to 
disseminate  the  f uU  facta  In  this  case  to  your 
reading  public.  This  type  of  inaccurate  re- 
porting has  been  responsible  for  much  of  the 
turmoil  throughout  the  country  and  largely 
responsible  for  the  misunderstanding  which 
exists  about  our  Southern  atates." 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  11 
o'clock  and  51  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday.  June 
26. 1970,  at  10  ajn. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  June  25. 1970 : 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  Intxbnationai. 
Atomic  Entrot  Aoexct 

T  Keith  Olennan,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
lea  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Thomas  L.  Guinn.  King  of  Glory 
Lutheran  Cliurch,  Arvada,  Colo.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Your  goodness.  Lord,  never  ends. 

Great  is  Your  faithfulness. 

We  wish  we  could,  but  we  csmnot.  say 
that  of  ourselves  with  a  straight  face  and 
get  away  with  it.  for  there  are  too  many 
around  with  good  memories,  even  if  for 
a  moment  we  conveniently  forget. 

So.  humbly  we  ask  to  be  forgiven,  trust- 
ing Your  never-ending  goodness  and 
faithfulness  to  make  what  is  wrong  right 
between  us. 

And  knowing  that  You  are  never  con- 
tent to  let  it  go  at  that,  we  ask  that  You 
would  help  us  to  be  much  better  at  being 
good  and  faithful  people  upon  whom 
others  can  depend,  whether  riding  high 
or  when  the  bottom  is  falling  out.  and 
through  whom  You  might  teach  us  what 
we  yet  may  be.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal   of  the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJi.  3908.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth B.  Borgnlno; 

HJl.  8512.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  import  duty  on  L-Dopa;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1264.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971.  and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  armoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 


17138)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of 
1955  to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes."      

APPRECIATION  TO  REV. 
THOMAS  L.  GUINN 

(Mr.  BROTZMAN  asked  and  was 
given  iiermlssion  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  tWs  opportunity  to 
express  our  deep  appreciation  to  Rev. 
Thomas  L.  Guinn  for  offering  the  prayer 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Reverend  Ouinn  is  the  minister  of  the 
King  of  Glory  Lutheran  Church  in 
Arvada,  Colo.,  one  of  the  fine  cities  in  the 
Second  District  which  I  have  the  privilege 
of   representing   In   Congress.   Prior   to 
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Lutheran 
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Ohurch  In 

rrival  in 

active 

move- 
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coming  to  Arvada  6  years  ago, 
Guinn  served  at   the  Christ 
Church  in  Springfield  Park.  Minn 
the  Prince  of  Peace  Lutheran 
Pleasant  Hills,  Pa.  Since  his 
Arvada.  Reverend  Guinn  has 
in  the  Denver  area  ecumenical 
ment. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
Reverend  Guinn  was  able  to 
session  today,  and  I  am  sure  I 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
hope  that  he  and  his  splendid 
will  be  able  to  be  with  us 
near  future. 


Reverend 


plea  led 


agan 


that 

open  our 

speak  for 

the 

family 

in  the 


PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON    TERRITORIES    AND 
AFFAIRS  OF  THE  COMMI 
INTERIOR  AND  INSTHxAR 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
TODAY 


JjSULAR 
EE  ON 
AFFAIRS 
DEBATE 


Mr.   ASPINALL.   Mr.   Speakt 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Supco: 
tee  on  Territories  and  Insular 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the    request    of    the    gentlempn 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


r,  I  ask 
mmit- 

\ffairs  of 
Insular 
general 

to 

from 


PERSONAL  EXPLANAT  ON 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
district  in  New  York  City  on 
June  22,  the  day  before  the 
primary  election,  when  the 
sidered  S.  2315,  and  on  Tuesdaj 
the  day  of  the  primary  election 
House  considered  H.R.  11833. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
"yea"  on  S.  2315,  to  restore 
eagle  program  to  the  Land 
Conservation  Fund  Act,  on 
182.  I  would  have  voted  "yea' 
11833,   the   Resource   Recovery 
1970.  on  rollcall  No.  184. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANAT  ON 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tecause  of 
obligations  in  my  district,  I  hare  missed 
three  rollcall  votes.  Had  I  been  present 
and  voting,  I  would  have  voted(  "yea"  on 
roUcalls  Nos.  168,  182,  and  18 


PRESIDENTIAL    VETO    SHCfULD    BE 
OVERRIDDEN 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  p)€rmission  to  address  t  tie  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  eictend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneou  i  matter.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Spea  ler.  today 
the  House  will  attempt  to  ov(  rride  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  11102  providing 
much  needed  Hill-Burton  funds  for  our 
hospitals  and  other  urgently  needed 
health  dollars. 

I  wiU  be  voting  to  override  this  veto, 
out  of  conviction  that  congressional  in- 
sistence on  high  priority  for  these  pro- 
grams is  in  the  public  interest; 

The  telegrams  which  follow  are  typical 
of  the  messages  from  Oklahoma  which 
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certify   strongly   to   the  need  for  this 

action: 

Oklahoma  Citt.  Okla., 

June  24.  1970. 
Hon.  Eo  EoMONosoN, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Worried  concerning  presidential  veto  of 
Hill-Burton  extension  (HR  11102)  which 
might  set  unfortunate  precedent  for  similar 
action  on  other  health  bills  exceeding  Presi- 
dential requests.  Strongly  urge  your  action  to 
override  veto. 
Thank  you. 

James  L.  Dennis,  M.D., 
Vice  President  for  Medical  Center  Affairs. 
University  of  Oklahoma  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Tulsa,  Okla.. 
June  24.  1970. 

Ed  EDMONDSON. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

To  contain  hospital  cost.  Oklahoma  hos- 
pitals must  have  the  Hill-Burton  continued 
and  low  Interest  loans  for  modernization  and 
expansion.  We  urge  you  to  support  to  over- 
ride the  Presidential  veto  of  the  Hill-Burton 
bill. 

Cleveland  Rogebs, 
Executive  Director,  Oklahoma 

Hospital  Association. 

VmrrA,  Okla., 
June  24.  1970. 
Hon.  Ed  Edmondson, 
New  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Craig  General  Hosp  Vlnlta  Okla  strongly 
urges  your  support  on  House  Resolution  bill 
11102  Medical  Facility  Instruction  bill. 
JACK  D.  Martin, 
Hospital  Administrator. 

Oklahoma  Citt,  Okla., 

June  24,  1970. 
Representative  Ed  Edmondson, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  urge  you  vote  to  override  Presidential 
veto  HR  11102  tomorrow.  Congress  must  sup- 
port and  Insist  on  measures  to  preserve  and 
further  health  care  for  the  American  pub- 
lic. Hospitals  need  help.  We  are  counting  on 
you.  God  guide  you  In  your  decision. 

Sister  Mart  Coletta  and  Stait, 

Mekct  Hospital. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  FAMILIES  OF 
AMERICAN  PRISONERS  AND  MISS- 
ING IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  OPENING 
OFFICE  IN  WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prisoner-of-war  problem  is  not  a  forgot- 
ten issue.  There  are  approximately  4,000 
wives  and  relatives  of  POW's  and  MIA's 
working  daily  to  insure  Americans  that 
these  brave  men  will  be  able  to  return  to 
our  soil. 

In  their  efforts  to  become  more  effec- 
tive, better  organized,  and  to  have  greater 
coordination  among  their  members,  the 
National  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  opening  an  ofiBce  here  in  Washington. 
I  would  like  for  all  Members  and  their 
staffs  to  know  of  this  oCQce  and  to  utilize 
the  facilities  of  the  new  headquarters. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  families,  I  extend  an  invitation  to  all 
my  colleagues  to  attend  the  formal  open- 


ing of  the  office  of  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  office  is 
located  in  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion Building  at  1  Constitution  Avenue 
NE.  The  time  for  the  formal  opening  will 
be  Tuesday,  June  30.  from  2  to  3:30  p.m. 

I  hope  every  Member  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  drop  by  the  opening.  This 
gesture  will  emphasize  our  concern,  sup- 
port and  interest  in  the  POW  situation. 
Mrs.  Iris  R.  Powers,  national  coordinator, 
and  Mrs.  Joan  M.  Vinson,  assistant  na- 
tional coordinator,  are  lookint  forward 
to  welcoming  all  of  us  to  the  new  head- 
quarters. 

Tliank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


SECRETARY  STANS  ENDORSES 
MILLS  BILL 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  present  when  Secretary 
Maurice  Stans  endorsed  the  Mills  bill  in 
testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  this  morning.  I  commend  Mr. 
Stans  and  I  commend  President  Nixon 
for  making  this  recommendation  which 
will  enhance  early  consideration  of  the 
Mills  textile  garment  footwear  impart 
bill. 

It  has  been  a  long  arduous  frustrating 
period  of  negotiation  with  the  Japanese 
since  Secretary  Stans  appeared  before 
the  Informal  House  Textile  Committee 
assembled  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee room  early  last  year.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Secretary  Stans  has 
had  literally  scores  of  meetings  with  our 
Japanese  friends  to  voluntarily  resolve 
the  import  threat  to  our  textile  indus- 
try and  its  2 '/a  million  employees.  Mr. 
Stans  has  labored  long  and  hard,  and 
Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
these  last  16  months  to  resolve  this  press- 
ing problem  in  a  manner  mutually  ad- 
vantageous to  both  the  Japanese  and  the 
United  States. 

It  is  now  apparent  to  all  that  the  Mills 
bill  is  the  answer.  While  I  regret  that 
the  Secretary  did  not  recommend  that 
footwear  be  included  in  the  Mills  bill.  I 
believe  that  the  great  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  include  footwear 
with  textiles,  as  these  industries  are  in 
a  special  category  and  the  threat  of  low- 
wage  cheap  imports  to  them  is  critical. 

With  253  Members  of  the  House  in- 
troducing the  Mills  bill  and  a  majority 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in- 
troducing the  Mills  bill,  and  now  with 
the  support  of  the  administration,  I  am 
confident  of  favorable  consideration  by 
the  great  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  overwhelming  endorsement 
by  this  House. 


CALL  FOR  ACnON  ON  ANTIBOMB 
BILL 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of 
24  Members  who  introduced  the  Nixon 
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administration's  antibombing  bill,  H.R. 
16699  on  March  26.  It  was  assigned  to  a 
subcommittee  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  AprU  24.  The  bill  greatly 
strengtliens  our  laws  concerning  illegal 
use,  transportation,  and  possession  of  ex- 
plosives, and  increases  maximum  pen- 
alties against  convicted  violators.  It  was 
urgently  needed  when  introduced  and 
the  need  has  become  shockingly  more 
apparent  with  each  succeeding  terrorist 
bombing  which  wreaks  death  and  Injury 
on  intended  victims  and  innocent  by- 
standers. 

Yet,  despite  the  extreme  urgency  of 
the  bomb  threat  in  this  country,  the 
chairman  has  not  yet  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  the  bill.  I  call  on  all  Members  of 
the  House,  regardless  of  political  affilia- 
tion, to  join  me  in  pressing  for  immediate 
favorable  action  on  this  very  salutary 
legislation.  It  should  be  given  high  pri- 
ority by  the  subcommittee  at  its  meeting 
scheduled  for  tomorrow.  The  American 
people  will  hold  all  of  us  accountable  if 
we  fail  to  take  prompt  and  firm  steps  to 
curb  these  outrageous  attacks  on  society 
itself. 


VETO  OF  THE  WRONG  BILL 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  medical  facilities  con- 
struction and  modernization  bill.  He  ex- 
plains his  veto — complaining  about  sec- 
tion 601 — disliking  hospital  construction 
grants,  and  suggests  excessive  authoriza- 
tion. He  would  have  us  rewrite  the  bill 
to  please  his  fancy. 

I  can  find  nothing  in  my  oath  of  office, 
nor  the  President's,  that  requires  bow- 
ing to  political  expediency  to  determine 
whether  or  not  more  hospital  beds  are 
needed.  Nor  that  funding  by  this  body 
for  hospital  care  must  comply  with  the 
President's  budget — but  I  do  recall  that 
our  oaths  pledge  us  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  publicly  stated  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  was  unconstitutional 
because  of  the  18-year-old  vote  provi- 
sion— then  he  proceeded  to  sign  it  into 
law.  His  rationale  was  that  while  he 
foimd  the  18-year-old  vote  unconstitu- 
tional, a  veto  would  kill  the  entire  bill, 
which  included  the  voting  rights  exten- 
sion. In  so  doing  he  approved  the  voting 
rights  bill,  which  is  an  immoral  and  re- 
pressive law,  continuing  the  Southern 
States  in  the  posture  of  conquered  prov- 
inces, denied  self-government,  and  leav- 
ing their  citizens  without  100  percent 
American  status. 

The  President's  test  of  constitution- 
ality now  tracks  the  political  expediency 
of  the  anti-South  paranoia,  so  prevalent 
in  our  land  today,  as  a  means  of  trading 
off  the  rights  of  southern  citizens  for 
bloc  votes  elsewhere  In  the  Nation. 

Now  the  President  seeks  support  to 
sustain  his  veto— but  he  vetoed  the  wrong 
bill. 


THE     CONGRESSIONAL     BASEBALL 
GAME— A    POSTMORTEM 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fine 
crowd  that  attended  last  night's  ninth 
annual  congressional  Roll  Call  baseball 
game  was  rewarded  with  a  great  display 
of  good  fun,  good  sportsmanship  and,  at 
least,  high-spirited  efforts  by  the  ath- 
letes in  this  body  to  master  the  intricacies 
of  the  national  pastime. 

I  do  not  want  to  crow  over  the  out- 
come— except  to  congratulate  my  vic- 
torious Republican  colleagues  who  per- 
formed with  magnificence  under  the 
great  pressure  of  maintaining  our  seven- 
game  winning  streak. 

Our  colleagues  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  went  all  out  to  win  this  one  for 
the  Speaker,  and  I  commend  their  effort. 
We  on  the  GOP  side  are  not  without 
sentiment  on  this  occasion.  I  want  you 
to  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  victory 
also  was  sweeter  because  of  your  attend- 
ance at  the  game,  and  we  dedicate  this 
victory  to  you  for  the  years  of  support 
you  have  given  us. 

Also  to  be  congratulated  on  the  suc- 
cess of  this  game  is  the  Congressional 
Secretaries  Club  and  all  the  other  people 
who  contributed  their  time  and  effort  to 
make  it  another  memorable  one  for  the 
Congress  and  for  baseball. 

Mr  Speaker,  next  year  will  be  the  10th 
annual  game,  a  special  occasion.  I  want 
to  alert  my  baseball  opponents  at  this 
time  that  we  on  the  Republican  side  will 
start  earlier  and  work  harder  than  ever 
to  prepare  for  that  contest. 

For  this  year,  however,  I  think  every- 
one who  participated  can  be  proud  of 
a  performance  that  brought  much  en- 
joyment to  everyone  at  RFK  Stadium 
last  night.  

EXPRESSING  THE  SYMPATHY  AND 
FRIENDSHIP  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  TO  THE  PEO- 
PLE OF  PERU  AND  COMMEND- 
ING THEIR  UNIVERSITIES  FOR 
SERVICES  OF  RECONSTRUCnON 
AND    RELIEF 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  1116)  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1U6 

Whereas  the  people  of  our  sister  Republic, 
Peru,  suffered  a  devastating  blow  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  earthquake  on  May  31,  1970;  and 

Whereas  the  earthquake  caused  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  lives  and  the  destruction  or 
devastation  of  many  towns  and  villages, 
rendering  homeless  and  destitute  many 
thousands  of  people;  and 

Whereas  the  people  and  government  of 
the  United  States  have  opened  their  hearts 
and  material  resources  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  Peru  in  their  tragic  hour  of  be- 
reavement and  stiff erlng;  and 

Whereas  the  tmlversltles  and  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  of  Peru  and  many  other 
dedicated  organizations  and  persons  are 
playing  an  Important  part  In  meeting  the 
reconstruction     needs     of      that     country 


through  the  full  utilization  of  the  techni- 
cal skills  which  they  have  developed  and 
through  these  services  are  demonstrating 
how  the  people  of  a  nation  can  rise  to  noble 
heights  in  service  to  their  country:  There- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives 
extend  its  deepest  sympathy  to  the  President 
and  the  people  of  Peru  In  this  dark  hour  of 
suffering  and  distress. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  universities  and  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  of  Peru  and  their 
students  and  all  others  who  contributed 
to  this  great  cause  in  the  name  of  humanity 
should  be  commended  for  their  leadership  in 
helping  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  devas- 
tated areas  and  in  resettlement  relief. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  attention  be  directed 
In  all  appropriate  Executive  agencies  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  and  the  special  role  and 
requirements  of  the  universities  and  other 
organizations  of  Peru  In  rebuilding  their 
country. 

Sec.  4.  Copies  of  the  present  resolution 
shall  be  distributed  through  appropriate 
channels  to  the  President  of  Peru  and  to  the 
heads  of  the  universities  of  Peru  and  to  the 
heads  of  other  participating  organizations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is. 
of  course,  very  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  sister  Republic  of  Peru, 
caused  by  devastating  earthquakes,  and 
has  great  sympathy  for  the  people  of 
Peru  in  the  death  and  destruction 
visited  upon  them.  We  wish  to  express 
our  deep  and  sincere  feeling,  and  our 
desire  to  be  helpful  in  solving  the  great 
problems  which  confront  them. 

We  realize  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
America's  First  Lady  expects  to  visit 
Peru  very  shortly  to  demonstrate  the 
very  close  interest  of  the  administration 
and  the  American  people  in  the  prob- 
lems of  Peru. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  occurred 
to  me  and  to  others  that  the  House  will 
also  want  to  be  on  record  as  expressing 
our  interest  in  and  our  sympathy  for  the 
people  of  Peru  and  our  commendation 
for  all  those  who  have  labored  so  dili- 
gently to  overcome  the  tragic  circxmi- 
stances  accompanying  the  earthquakes. 
In  particular  do  we  call  attention  to  the 
outstanding  contributions  by  the  imiver- 
sity  of  Peru  and  their  students.  In  that 
vein  and  for  that  reason.  I  have  offered 
the  resolution  for  myself,  for  our  beloved 
Speaker  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Albert, 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Boggs.  and  Mr. 
Hanna. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIB:es.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hanna)  . 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  join  the  gentleman  in  this  particular 
effort. 

I  would  hope  with  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  it  will  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  appropriate  authorities  that  there 
is  now  resting  in  a  warehouse  in  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  a  substantial  quantity  of 
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materials  and  goods  that  cou  d  be  help- 
ful to  the  Peruvians.  The  materials 
need  transport.  I  would  hope  the  execu- 
tive department  will  be  able  through 
whatever  facilities  to  put  thes^  materials 
where  they  will  do  the  good  ^hich  is  in- 
tended by  the  Americans  who  have  made 
the  goods  available. 

It  is  my  observation,  and  11  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  Joins  me  in 
this  observation,  that  although  our  rela- 
tionships in  some  particulars  have  had 
problems — vls-a-vis.  for  instance,  the 
fishing  problems  and  some  oi  the  atti- 
tudes of  a  new  regime  thatjcame  into 
existence  in  Peru — these  tnings  fade 
away  when  a  real  crisis  comes  |n  a  family 
or  comes  in  a  family  relationship  be- 
tween nations.  We  are.  after  ill,  in  Peru 
and  in  the  United  States,  both  American 
nations,  encompassed  within  the  conti- 
nents of  South  and  North  Ai^erica.  The 
family  has  come  together  oA  the  basis 
of  the  great  crisis  that  has  bjefallen  the 
people  of  Peru. 

I  think  out  of  this  will  cotne  a  great 
enhancement  of  our  relationship  and  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  significance 
of  our  long-term  interest  in  each  other 
and  the  benefits  that  can  be  d<  rived  from 
an  improvement  in  and  mair  tenance  of 
the  really  basic  good  feelini;  that  has 
been  a  part  of  the  history  tf  our  two 
countries. 

Certainly  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  taking  the  iiiitiative  in 
this  matter.  I  trust  the  Houie  wiU  give 
its  speedy  support  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SIXES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pride  and  pleasure  in  restating  the  fact 
that  our  beloved  and  great  Speaker  is  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution,   i 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  pre  Pious  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  prdered. 


The  resolution  was  agreec    to 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  ECTEND 


just 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
mous  consent  that  all  Member^ 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
remarks  on  the  resolution 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
da? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE   HOI  SE 


Mr.   O'NEILL   of 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of 
a  Quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speakeij,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ontred. 

The  Clerk  called  the  rol ,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  187) 


AdiOr 

AlexAsder 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Ayres 
Berry 
Bow 


DaiFvi 


Brcwn.  Calif.      Cramer 

Brown.  Ohio 

Bush 

Caflery 

Carey  de 

Clatcv 

Clark 

Conyers 


laid  on  the 


ask  unani- 

may  have 

extend  their 

passed. 
a^)jecUon  to 
rom  Flori- 


Massachiisetts.  Mr. 
order  that 


Da  Idarlo 
Daiilets.  N  J 
r. 
la  Garza 
De  It 

Ed  rards.  Calif. 
Erl>Dbom 


Each 

Heben 

Rieiile 

Farbsteln 

Jarman 

Rivers 

Flowers 

Keith 

Roblscn 

Fcley 

Klrwan 

Ruppe 

Frey 

Long.  Md. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Fuqua 

MoMUlan 

St  ration 

Gallagher 

Mesklll 

Teague.  Tex 

Gaydos 

Mollohan 

Tlernan 

Olalmo 

Montgomery 

Waggonner 

Gilbert 

Otunger 

Watklns 

Ooldwater 

Pepper 

Watson 

Hall 

Pollock 

Whltehurst 

Hamilton 

PoweU 

Wiggins 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Price.  Tex. 

Wilson. 

Uastinss 

Ralls  back 

Ch*rles  H 

Hawkins 

Reld.  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  360 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MEDICAL  PACILmES  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1970— VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is:  Will  the  House,  on  reconsidera- 
tion, pass  the  bill,  H.R.  11102,  an  act 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  pro- 
gram established  by  title  VI  of  such  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  objections 
of  the  President  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding? 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  before  the 
House  involves  the  exercise  of  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  functions  under 
the  Constitution.  Our  Government  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  separation  of 
the  powers,  with  the  President  having 
one  role  and  the  Congress  another. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have 
unanimously  passed  a  bill  which  the 
President  has  now  vetoed.  Under  the 
Constitution  we  now  have  the  respon- 
sibiUty  of  considering  the  objections 
made  by  the  President  In  disagreeing 
with  us.  and  of  deciding  whether  the 
national  interest  will  be  better  served 
by  passing  this  legislation  over  the  veto. 

I  disagree  with  the  reasoning  con- 
Uined  in  the  President's  veto  message, 
and  I  think  we  should  pass  the  bill  not- 
withstanding the  veto. 

In  conference  with  the  Senate  on  this 
bill,  the  House  conferees  met  with  the 
Senate  conferees  four  times  and  spent 
some  10  to  12  hours  in  conference  try- 
ing to  iron  out  a  bill  that  would  be  satis- 
factory to  both  Houses.  One  part  of  that 
bill,  the  part  the  President  disagrees  to. 
is  section  601.  in  which  the  President  is 
directed  to  spend  certain  appropriations. 
The  Senate  had  seven  programs  spelled 
out  in  this  section  of  the  bUl.  We  agreed 
on  the  House  side  to  take  the  two  most 
important  of  these  programs  to  the 
health  of  America,  and  we  rejected  the 
other  five. 

This  is  the  best  bargain  we  could  get 
after  hours  of  negotiation.  We  accepted 
the  requirement  relating  to  public 
health,  mental  health,  and  mental  re- 
tardation programs,  but  we  rejected  the 
requirements  on  the  clean  air,  and  solid 
waste  disi>osal  acts.  Public  Laws  83-568 


and  85-151,  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  provisions,  and  title  V  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act — but  we  did  keep  the 
two  programs  I  referred  to  earlier. 

The  President  objects  in  his  message 
to  the  fact  that  authorizations  are  larger 
than  his  budget  requests.  I  think  the 
House  might  find  it  interesting  that  the 
President's  proposed  Hill-Burton  legisla- 
tion (H.R.  10126)  would  have  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1971  and  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  I  quote,  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary."  I  wonder  how  it  is  possible 
to  authorize  more  money  than  is  au- 
thorized by  that  phrase. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  legisla- 
tion contained  in  the  President's  message 
is  directed  at  section  601  of  the  bill, 
which  would  prevent  administratively 
imposed  expenditure  ceilings  from  ap- 
plying to  certain  health  programs.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  some  programs  which 
are,  or  should  be,  of  such  high  priority 
that  they  should  not  be  subject  to  ex- 
penditure reductions  such  as  we  have 
seen  in  recent  years.  This  section  601 
was  not  in  the  House  bill,  but  we  found 
it  necessary  to  agree  to  a  modification 
of  it  in  order  to  obtain  agreement  from 
the  Senate  in  the  conference. 

I,  for  one.  opposed  this  provision  in 
conference — as  did  the  other  House  con- 
ferees— but  In  order  to  get  a  bill,  we  had 
to  agree  on  something. 

This  section  says  that  the  Congress 
finds  that  certain  health  programs  are  of 
such  high  priority  that  expenditure  lim- 
itations should  not  be  applied  to  them. 
The  President  disagrees,  and  in  his  veto 
message  says  in  substance  that  the  Con- 
gress should  leave  him  free  to  reduce  ap- 
propriations made  for  these  programs. 

What  are  these  programs?  They  are 
the  following: 

Research  and  training  acti\'ities  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  This,  by 
the  way.  is  where  our  cancer  research 
program  is  being  carried  out.  as  well  as 
research  into  the  other  killing  and  crip- 
pling diseases  of  mankind. 

The  Hill-Burton  program. 

The  program  of  grants  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  medical  schools 
and  other  health  profession  schools,  to- 
gether with  loans  and  scholarships  for 
students  at  those  schools. 

The  program  of  increasing  supplies  of 
trained  nursing  manpower,  as  well  as 
manpower  in  other  fields. 

The  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke  program. 

The  program  of  grants  for  a  portion  of 
the  costs  of  construction  and  staffing  of 
community  mental  health  centers. 

The  program  of  grants  for  a  portion  of 
the  costs  of  construction  and  stafllng  of 
mental  retardation  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  vetoed 
this  bill  because  the  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  tell  him  that  we  do  not  want 
him  reducing  appropriations  for  these 
programs  which,  in  my  opinion,  are 
among  the  most  important  programs  we 
have  that  come  out  of  this  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

This  section  does  not  apply  to  authori- 
zations.   Members    understand — not   to 
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any  authorization  we  make.  This  section 
applies  to  appropriations.  After  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  considered 
all  the  details  of  the  President's  budget, 
this  section  says  the  appropriations 
should  be  spent  in  the  most  important 
programs  that  affect  this  land  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  pass  this  bill 
now.  I  would  say,  since  this  bill  has  been 
vetoed,  we  have  before  us  now  a  railroad 
bill,  and  numerous  other  measures.  We 
laid  aside  all  health  bills  and  all  other 
things  affecting  the  Nation  for  this  bill 
on  railroads,  so  important  that  the  Ad- 
ministration asked  us  to  take  it  up  im- 
mediately. We  have  decided  to  do  that, 
at  their  request.  We  have  many  other 
urgent  measures  before  us. 

I  do  not  know  when  we  could  get  back 
to  tills  bill.  In  talking  to  a  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  other  side.  I  was  told  they  are 
so  busy  that  he  does  not  know  when  they 
can  get  their  health  committee  together 
again  on  this.  In  other  words,  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  bill,  today  we  may  not  have 
a  bill  this  session  of  the  Congress,  I  know 
we  would  tr>-,  but  let  me  point  out  to  this 
body,  that  we  have  a  large  workload 
ahead  of  us. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  Members 
have  to  face  when  they  vote  today.  I  be- 
lieve the  Hill-Burton  Act  is  one  of  the 
most  important  acts  we  have  on  our 
books,  one  that  has  been  received  very 
well  all  over  the  land,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, the  President's  veto  should  be  over- 
ridden. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber on  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer)  . 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
yield  to  no  man  in  this  body  In  support 
of  the  Hill-Burton  program. 

I  am  one  of  the  authors  of  the  last 
three  Hill-Burton  extensions.  I  served 
for  years  as  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety. 
Through  the  years  we  have  added  to  and 
improved  on  the  original  Hill-Burton 
Act — to  provide  beds  that  were  needed 
to  take  care  of  Americans  who  have  be- 
come ill. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  consid- 
ering today  insofar  as  the  Hill -Burton 
Act  is  concerned,  is  an  improvement 
over  any  other  extension  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  Not  only  have  we  improved 
the  bill  to  serve  better  more  Americans, 
but  we  have  Increased  substantially  the 
authorization  for  funds  available. 

When  we  presented  the  legislation  to 
the  House,  It  was  overwhelmingly  ac- 
cepted. When  it  was  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  same  result  was  achieved. 

I  wish  to  point  out  at  this  time  that 
section  601  of  the  bUl  you  are  consider- 
ing todav  was  not  In  the  House  version 
when  it  passed  the  House.  That  was 
added  hi  conference  over  the  strenuous 
objections  of  many  of  us  on  the  House 
side.  I  considered  it  objecUonable  then 
and  I  mentioned  that  in  my  report  to  you 
when  the  conference  report  was  con- 
sidered In  the  House. 
Sometime  ago  the  House  passed  and 


sent  over  to  the  Senate  a  statutory  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  money  which 
could  be  spent  by  the  President.  We  set  a 
figure  in  that  legislation  and  ordered  the 
President  to  comply.  That  legislation  has 
been  voted  out  of  the  Senate  committee 
handling  it  and  is  presently  pending  in 
the  Senate: 

Expenditures  and  net  lending — budget 
outlays — of  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  shaU 
not  exceed  $200  blUlon,  771  million. 

I  have  quoted  exactly  from  title  V  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
passed  May  7,  1970,  in  the  House.  The 
record  rollcall  vote  on  this  was  333  in 
favor  and  6  nays. 

This  indicates  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body  fa- 
vored that  legislation.  Any  of  you  who 
wish  to  check  your  voting  record  on  lim- 
iting Federal  expenditures  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  to  the  above  fig- 
ure will  find  It  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  7,  1970,  at  page  14580. 

Now,  let  us  come  to  the  conference  re- 
port which  was  ordered  printed  June  9. 
1970.  and  came  to  the  fioor  of  the  House 
on  June  10,  1970,  as  the  conference  re- 
port on  HJl.  11102.  If  you  will  take  the 
report  at  page  17,  title  VI— AvaUabllity 
of  Appropriation,  we  have  the  following 
section  601 : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  unless  enacted  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  expressly  in  limitation  of  the  pro- 
TlBlons  of  this  section,  funds  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1973,  to  carry  out  any  program  for  which 
appropriations  are  authorized  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (Public  Law  410, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  as  amended)  or 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  88-164.  as  amended) 
shall  remain  available  for  obUgatlon  and  ex- 
penditure untU  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year. 

The  President  vetoed  the  legislation 
pending  before  you  today.  The  order  of 
the  business  is  whether  or  not  the  House 
shall  override  the  President's  veto. 

What  is  the  reason  the  President  has 
vetoed  this  bill? 

The  far  and  overriding  reason  rests 
with  section  601  of  this  legislation.  On 
one  hand,  we  have  given  him,  as  of  May 
7.  1970.  an  order  to  stay  within  the  stipu- 
lated figure  which  shall  not  exceed  $200 
billion,  $771  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  President  has  said  that  section  601 
will— 

(1)  significantly  restrict  Presidential  op- 
tions In  managing  Federal  expenditures. 

(2)  Isolate  the  financing  of  one  group  of 
Federal  programs  as  untouchable  without 
assessing  its  merits  against  the  financial 
needs  tot  other  programs,  and 

(3)  Bnoouiage  pressures  to  extend  this 
provision  to  other  areas — and  thereby  fur- 
ther oompUcatlng  management  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

The  President  also  has  said  that  one 
of  the  most  unacceptaWe  provisions  of 
the  bill  is  In  section  601.  In  this  section, 
the  Congress  Insists  that  funds  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  through  1973  in 
this  legislation  must  be  spent  in  full.  In 
addition  to  restricting  fiexlblllty  In  man- 
agement of  Federal  expenditures,  this 
provision  would  Interfere  with  his  ability 
to  comply  with  the  limitation  on  total 


1971  spending  that  has  already  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives : 

This  kind  of  provision  puts  the  Congress 
In  the  position  of  withdrawing  with  one 
hand  the  authority  necessary  to  do  what  It 
requires  with  the  other.  I  ask  the  Oongreae 
to  eliminate  Section  601. 

I  &m  sure  that  I  have  simplified  this 
so  that  anyone  in  this  body  can  under- 
stand that  section  601  Is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  legislation  on  the  limitation 
of  spending  for  fiscal  year  1971  which  we 
passed  on  May  7,  1970. 

I  am  sure  that  «my  reasonable  person 
understands  that  we  cannot  as  a  legis- 
lative body  limit  the  President's  spend- 
ing and  then  take  away  from  him  the 
right  to  make  adjustments  and  reduc- 
tions which  have  been  ordered. 
We  simply  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
For  this  reason,  I  hope  that  you  will 
vote  today  to  sustain  the  President's  veto. 
Probably  some  of  you  have  been  re- 
ceiving letters  as  if  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram would  vanish.  Nothing  is  further 
from  the  truth. 

I  have  introduced  yesterday  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  exactly  as  It  was  passed  here 
In  the  conference  report  on  June  10, 1970. 
except  that  I  have  deleted  section  601. 
I  am  sure  that  this  House  wants  an  ade- 
quate Hill-Burton  Act  which  we  can  all 
support  and  to  give  the  President  the 
power  he  needs  to  stay  within  the  limita- 
tions which  we  have  put  on  him  by  vir- 
tue of  our  legislation  of  May  7,  1970. 

I  would  see  no  reason  for  further  hear- 
ings. We  could  bring  the  bill  to  the  fioor 
immediately.  The  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has  heard 
this  matter  in  detail.  It  has  been  de- 
bated twice  on  the  floor  of  the  House — 
In  its  original  passage  and  in  the  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report. 

If  the  leadership  so  wished,  this  mat- 
ter could  be  brought  to  the  fioor  and  dis- 
posed of  within  an  hour  beginning  the 
week  of  June  29.  There  is  no  disagree- 
ment that  any  of  us  has  beyond  the  elim- 
ination of  section  601. 

Your  vote  today  Is  not  on  Hill-Burton. 
It  Is  on  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  you 
wish  to  eliminate  section  601  from  this 
legislation.  By  eliminating  section  601 
and  repassing  this  bill,  we  will  then  have 
eliminated  the  Inconsistencies  which  we 
have  put  on  the  President  by  reason  of 
our  limitation  on  fiscal  year  1971  spend- 
ing as  of  May  7,  1970,  and  our  confer- 
ence report  as  of  June  10,  1970.  Surely, 
there  can  be  nothing  unreasonable  in 
correcting  these  two  confiicting  orders  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  know  that  some  will  raise  the  matter 
of  other  points  In  the  veto  message.  The 
President  raised  at  least  one  of  those 
while  our  committee  was  considering  the 
legislation  in  the  committee.  The  other 
objections  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
necessitate  a  veto.  Section  601  standing 
with  the  limitation  provision  Is  con- 
fiicting. 

I  think  I  can  assure  the  House  that  if 
we  pass  the  legislation  without  section 
601  in  it,  you  would  have  every  reason  to 
know  that  the  bill  would  be  signed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
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the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  want  to  say  t  o  the  gen- 
tlen-an  that  he  is  discussing  a  feature 
of  the  bill  which  deeply  concerns  me. 
This  section  601  ought  not  to  be  in  this 
bill  and  it  ought  not  to  be  in  any  other 
bill.  It  violates  the  position  uhich  was 
taken  by  President  Kennedy,  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  now  by  President 
Nixon.  So.  without  discussing  ;he  merits 
of  the  veto.  I  want  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man is  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head  with 
respect  to  section  601.  In  expiessing  my 
strong  opposition  to  section  lOl,  I  am, 
of  course,  making  reference  t<i  only  one 
feature  of  the  extensive  measure.  Other 
factors  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  coi  irse  of  ac- 
tion which  should  be  followed. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  tie  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Con  mittee  on 
Appropriations  for  his  comm;nts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I 
think  we  can  remedy  this  situation  in  a 
very  short  time  by  bringinf  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  bac  s  in  here 
without  section  601  and  passing  it  and 
sending  it  down  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  >-ield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguishee  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Dklahoma 
•  Mr.  Albert  I . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  to 
urge  the  House  to  override  he  Presi- 
dents veto  of  H.R.  11102. 

There  is  no  argument  about  the  fact 
that  the  Hill-Burton  program  has  from 
its  very  inception  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  enjoyed  widespread  supp<irt  by  the 
medical  profession  and  by  t  le  public. 
Here  in  the  Congress  there  hjs  been  no 
program  that  has  been  less  partisan.  The 
vetoed  measure  was  a  truly  aipartisan 
congressional  product  with  i)ractically 
no  guidance  or  assistance  fro  n  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  gentle  nan  from 
West  Virginia,  evolved  H.R.  11102  as  a 
measure  acceptable  to  all  grojps. 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  the 
President  in  his  1971  budget  recom- 
mended zero— that  is  correct,  exactly 
zero — dollars  for  hospital  construction. 
H.R.  11102  was  hailed  by  all  as  a  far- 
reaching  comprehensive  healtl  measure. 
It  passed  the  House  on  Jime  '. .  1969.  on 
a  rollcall  vote  of  351  to  0.  In  the  other 
body  the  bill  received  the  same  type  of 
widespread  support,  having  been  ap- 
proved on  April  7.  1970.  by  a  rdlcall  vote 
of  79  to  0.  The  conference  report  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  wit  lOUt  con- 
troversy by  a  voice  vote  on  Time  8  of 
this  year,  while  the  House  gave  its  final 
approval  2  dajrs  later  by  a  rollcall  vote 
of  377  to  0. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  appreciat  e  the  con- 
cern of  the  distinguished  gent]  eman,  my 
friend  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sprin(  er)  about 
the  action  we  took  in  May.  but  on  June 
10  we  voted  377  to  0,  and  tie  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  111  nois  was 
recorded  in  favor  of  the  vote  a  nd  so  was 
our  distinguished  minority  l4ader.  We 
have  taken  this  action  subsequent  to  the 
action  which  we  took  in  May 

Mr.    Speaker.    I    think    thje    Senate 
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amendment  as  worked  out  in  the  con- 
ference report  has  strengthened  the  bill 
and  certainly  it  has  strengthened  the 
hand  of  the  Congress  and  the  position 
of  the  Congress  in  determining  what  the 
future  course  of  action  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  will  be.  and  how  it  will 
be  administered  in  this  country. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  must  still 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
can.  of  course,  make  such  adjustments 
in  the  various  categories  as  it  deems 
correct  and  sufficient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  striven 
mightily  to  reorder  this  Nation's  priori- 
ties. If  this  Nation  is  to  achieve  its  full 
potential,  if  it  is  successfully  to  dis- 
charge its  many  self-evident  responsi- 
bilities in  the  coming  decade,  it  is  in- 
ciimbent  upon  us  to  attain  the  reorder- 
ing without  further  delay.  Our  efforts  to 
provide  more  resources  for  tlie  public 
sector  however  have  consistently  been 
fought,  resisted,  and  frustrated  by  the 
administration.  Last  year  the  Congress 
acted  to  increase  the  appropriation  for 
waste  treatment  plants  from  $214  mil- 
lion to  $800  million.  To  date  the  Presi- 
dent has  permitted  only  a  small  portion 
of  these  funds  to  be  disbursed.  This  year 
he  failed  to  recommend  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  single  dime  for  this  program. 

Yesterday,  the  House,  I  am  happy  to 
say.  rejected  the  administration  position 
opposing  any  money  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
and  provided  a  billion  dollars  for  waste 
treatment  plants.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
the  water  and  sewer  line  program  which 
is  complementary  to  the  treatment  plant 
program,  the  President  requested  this 
year  a  paltry  S150  million.  Here  too,  the 
House  recognizing  the  overwhelming 
need  acted  to  up  this  appropriation  to 
$500  million.  This  was  accomplished 
only,  however,  over  vigorous  administra- 
tion opposition.  As  to  education,  in  the 
1970  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill,  the 
Congress  endeavored  to  meet  this  coun- 
try's educational  crisis  by  providing  a 
billion  dollars  above  the  President's  re- 
quest. This  exceedingly  modest  attempt 
to  divert  a  few  more  dollars  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  met  with  a  Presi- 
dential veto.  The  President  has  in  a  simi- 
lar vein  chosen  to  reject  the  hospital 
needs  of  the  sick. 

That  these  needs  are  not  debatable  is 
established  beyond  any  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  Information  furnished  by  State 
agencies  administering  the  program  in- 
dicates a  present  need  for  an  additional 
85,007  acute  care  hospital  beds,  893  pub- 
lic health  centers,  164,430  additional 
long-term  beds,  872  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment centers,  and  388  rehabilitation 
facilities,  with  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$5.3  billion.  In  addition  455.130  acute 
and  long-term  care  beds  require  modern- 
ization at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10.5  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  termed 
the  vetoed  bill  a  "long  step  down  the  road 
to  fiscal  Irresponsibility."  It  would  appear 
that,  as  was  the  case  in  the  President's 
criticism  of  the  Congress  for  having 
failed  to  act  on  a  nonexisting  housing 
communication,  the  President  has  been 
the  victim  of  faulty  staff  work.  I  have 
done  a  little  research  comparing  the  ap- 


propriation for  fiscal  year  1963  for  the 
Hill-Burton  program  with  what  the  situ- 
ation would  be  if  full  funding  were  to  be 
obtained  under  H.R.  11102.  The  1963 
total  appropriations  for  the  overall  Hill- 
Burton  program  were  $220  million.  The 
vetoed  bill  before  us  provides  for  $382.5 
million  for  1971.  However,  stated  in 
terms  of  1963  dollars  this  figure  is  re- 
duced to  $222  million  a  sum  almost 
identical  with  that  we  provided  8  years 
ago.  For  hospital  construction,  we  ap- 
propriated in  1963,  $150  million.  The  bill 
before  us  today  authorizes  for  1971, 
$147.5  million  but  stated  in  1963  dollars, 
this  sum  shrinks  to  $85.5  million.  For 
nursing  homes,  in  1963  we  provided  $42 
million.  In  terms  of  1963  dollars.  H.R. 
11102  would  provide  $49  million  in  1971. 
For  rehabilitation  facilities,  1963  saw  $10 
million  appropriated  while  the  vetoed 
bill,  in  terms  of  1963  dollars,  would  per- 
mit but  $8.7  million  in  1971.  I  think  it  is 
rather  obvious  from  these  figures,  that 
far  from  indulging  in  anything  ap- 
proaching fiscal  irresponsibility  the 
Congress  may  very  well  have  been  too 
timid  in  its  approach  in  H.R.  11102. 

Certainly,  in  authorizing  funds,  which, 
if  appropriated,  would  do  nothing  more 
than  keep  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  con- 
struction program  at  the  level  of  8  years 
ago.  means  that  we  certainly  have  not 
l)een  imprudent.  It  is  likewise  clear  that 
the  President's  efforts  to  label  this  meas- 
ure as  fiscally  irresponsible  are  in  them- 
selves the  height  of  rhetorical  irrespon- 
sibility. 

The  Presidents  rejection  of  the  needs 
of  the  sick  who  need  hospitalization 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  his  statement 
last  July  that  the  Nation  faced  a  health 
crisis  and  that  the  problem  was  one  of 
not  enough  doctors  and  hospital  beds. 
The  President's  ill-advised  veto,  if  per- 
mitted to  stand,  would  make  certain  a 
continuation  of  that  shortage  of  hospital 
beds  and  thus  compound  the  health  crisis 
facing  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  compelling  personal 
reasons  a  number  of  our  colleagues  are 
unable  to  be  here  today  to  vote  on  this 
important  matter.  I  talked  earlier  today 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Carey)  who  is  one  of 
those  who  is  prevented  from  being  here. 
Despite  his  wife's  serious  illness.  Con- 
gressman Carey  intended  to  fly  to  Wash- 
ington today  to  vote  on  this  matter.  Un- 
fortimately,  due  to  an  air  traffic  delay 
he  was  unable  to  secure  a  flight  which 
would  get  him  here  in  time  for  the  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  gentleman  Is 
unable  to  be  here  for  the  reasons  I  have 
just  mentioned,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
the  Members  a  portion  of  the  statement 
made  to  me  when  I  talked  with  him 
earlier  today: 

As  one  who  Is  Intimately  familiar  with 
hospital  conditions  In  the  New  York  City 
area,  the  problem  of  obtaining  adequate 
health  care  and  admission  to  a  hospital  when 
required.  I  can  only  assimie  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  either  lacking  In  knowledge  of  such 
conditions  not  only  In  our  City  but  through- 
out the  country  or  he  regards  the  pocketbook 
as  more  Important  than  human  welfare. 

I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  our  col- 
leagues will  vote  to  override  this  untimely 
and  unjustifiable  Presidential  veto,  as  I 
would  do  were  I  able  to  be  present. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Presidential 
veto  is  voted  on  in  the  House  in  a  few 
minutes,  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be 
overwhelmingly  overridden. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends). 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  more  than  ordinary  care  to 
the  remarks  just  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer  >.  I  know  of  no  one  in  this 
House  who  has  a  better  understanding 
of  what  is  involved  in  this  legislation 
than  does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  He  has  time  and 
again  demonstrated,  as  he  has  here  to- 
day, his  detailed  knowledge  of  all  the 
proposals  brought  before  his  committee. 
I  hope  the  House  will  give  more  than 
ordinary  attention  to  what  the  gentle- 
man said  and  sincerely  hope  it  will  act 
accordingly  on  what  he  has  proposed. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer  >  has  pointed  out  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  basic  issue  before  us.  He 
called  attention  to  the  action  which  we 
took  here  in  this  House  on  May  7.  By 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  we  set  a  ceil- 
ing on  Government  spending  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1971.  We  said:  "Mr.  President 
you  can  spend  only  so  much  money  in  fis- 
cal year  1971."  Now,  in  this  bill  we  are 
saying  "you  must  spend  so  much  money." 
On  the  one  hand  we  place  a  restriction, 
and  well  we  should,  on  how  much  can  be 
spent  by  the  President  smd,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  mandating  under  the  terms 
of  this  legislation  that  he  spend  every 
single  cent  appropriated. 

We  simply  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
In  any  case,  the  question  I  would  like  to 
have  answered  is  how  the  hospitals  In 
this  country  can  get  one  dime  more  or 
one  dime  less  than  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  the  House,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  House,  say  that  they 
can  have  in  any  given  fiscal  year.  If 
someone  will  answer  that  question  for 
me  it  will  contribute  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  is  involved.  How  can 
any  hospital  in  this  country  seeking 
modernization,  or  any  proposed  new  hos- 
pital to  be  constructed  imder  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  proeram.  get  one  dime  more 
or  one  dime  less  than  the  Congress  ap- 
propriates? Regardless  of  the  terms  of 
this  bill.  I  for  one  am  not  going  to  be  in 
the  inconsistent  position  of  saying  to  the 
President  "'you  must  spend — you  must 
spend — so  many  dollars"  in  complete  dis- 
regard to  the  fact  that  earlier  in  the  year 
ve  voted — and  it  was  a  record  vote — to 
place  a  ceiling  on  what  he  could  spend. 
I  recall  that  during  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration our  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  was  disturbed  that  the  President 
had  not  undertaken  a  certain  bomber 
program  for  which  we  had  authorized 
and  the  Congress  had  appropriated  funds 
to  have  undertaken.  We  sought  to  write 
into  an  authorization  bill  language  which 
not  only  authorized  but  directed  the 
President  to  spend  money  for  a  specific 
bomber  program.  President  Kennedy  ob- 
jected to  our  mandatory  language.  The 


end  result  was  we  made  the  language 
permissive.  Instead  of  saying  he  "shall" 
spend  so  much  for  such  and  such,  we 
left  it  to  his  discretion,  although  it  was 
abundantly  clear  to  him  what  our  com- 
mittee felt  should  be  done. 

President  Kennedy  viewed  our  ap- 
proach as  representing  an  intrusion 
upon  his  prerogatives  as  President.  He 
pointed  out  that  to  follow  this  course 
of  directing  the  President  to  spend  what- 
ever Congress  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated would  establish  a  precedent  that 
could  have  serious  consequences.  He  was 
not  confronted  in  those  days  with  an 
overall  expenditure  ceiling  such  as  con- 
fronts President  Nixon. 

What  Is  involved  here  is  not  question 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  program.  The 
question  at  issue  is  fiscal  resE>onsibility. 
It  is  on  this  basis  and  this  basis  alone 
that  the  President  vetoed  the  bill  and  I 
believe  we  should  sustain  that  veto.  Con- 
trol of  Government  expenditures  is  the 
first  essential  for  bringing  inflation  un- 
der control. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  REID  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  over- 
ride President  Nixon's  veto  of  HJl.  11102, 
the  Medical  Facilities  Construction  and 
Modernization  Amendments  of  1970.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  I  have  always  sup- 
ported the  Hill-Burton  program  and  be- 
lieve that  it  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful Federal-State  programs  in  existence. 
I  know  the  goal  of  increasing  hospital 
beds  is  even  more  critical  today  thaai  it 
was  when  the  program  was  Instituted. 

However,  the  vote  today  is  not  a  vote 
for  or  against  health  care.  In  fiscal  year 
1971  there  will  be  at  least  a  28-percent 
increase  in  health  outlays.  There  will  be 
increases  in  outlays  foe  cancer  and  heart 
research,  family  planning,  alcoholism, 
and  drug  abuse,  and  a  revision  of  medi- 
care and  programs  providing  medical 
aid  to  the  poor.  As  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW  appropri- 
ations. I  support  these  programs. 

The  President's  objection  to  HJl. 
11102  is  not  to  the  high  priority  Con- 
gress has  given  Hill-Burton  funds,  but, 
rather  to  that  section  of  the  bill — sec- 
tion 601 — which  requires  that  all  funds 
appropriated  be  spent.  The  President 
considers  this  to  be  an  unacceptable  and 
illegal  restriction  upon  the  prerogatives 
of  the  executive  branch  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  overall  programs.  This  sec- 
tion was  not  in  the  original  bill  passed 
by  the  House  and  it  would  set  an  imrea- 
sonable  precedent  for  other  legislation. 
Furthermore,  the  Congress  has  set  a 
limitation  on  overall  spending  by  the 
executive  department  for  fiscal  year 
1971;  yet,  this  bill  requires  that  every 
cent  be  spent.  This  kind  of  provision  puts 
the  Congress  in  the  position  of  withdraw- 
ing with  one  hand  the  authority  neces- 
sary to  do  what  it  requires  with  the 
other.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  veto 
should  be  sustained. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  hope  that 


action  will  bfe  taken  immediately  on  the 
bill— H  Jl.  18200— introduced  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer),  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Conmiittee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  His  bill 
is  identical  to  H.R.  11102— the  vetoed 
bill— except  that  it  deletes  section  601. 
The  new  bill  provides  for  a  3-year  $2.79 
billion  authorization  for  construction 
and  modernization  of  health  facihties.  I 
am  confident  it  will  give  the  program  the 
needed  impetus  to  meet  its  objectives 
without  placing  undue  restrictions  on  the 
President — and  I  shall  give  it  my  unqual- 
ified support. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  answer  the  question  that  the  gentle- 
man asked  in  the  well  a  moment  ago. 

We  are  not  asking  to  have  it  two  ways. 
We  are  exercising  a  legitimate  and  con- 
stitutionally granted  prerogative  of  the 
Congress  in  saying  to  the  President  that 
in  this  instance  in  two  programs,  mental 
retardation  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  you  shall  spend  the  money  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  pro- 
vides for  those  programs. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  Are  we  to 
the  point  where  we  have  abdicated  any 
rights  to  mandate  action  of  this  Gov- 
ernment? 

Must  we  always  knuckle  imder  to  the 
President,  to  the  executive? 

I  have  been  charged  msmy  times  by 
representatives  of  the  party  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  with  being  a  rubberstamp. 
Well,  I  was  not.  I  advise  my  friends  in 
the  minority:  Do  not  open  the  door  for 
us  to  give  you  that  label,  because  that 
is  precisely  what  you  do  if  you  reverse 
yourselves  today  and  sustain  the  veto. 
When  you  adopted  the  conference  report 
without  a  single  dissenting  vote,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  firmly  made 
by  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  which  reported  this  bill, 
and  the  Member  who  recommended  also 
to  this  House  that  we  adopt  the  con- 
ference report  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601,  you  committed 
yourselves  to  the  same  bill  now  before 
us  for  override — Mr.  Springer's  advice 
was  good  advice  then.  It  is  good  advice 
now. 

Let  us  move  on  with  the  business  of 
meeting  some,  and  only  some,  of  the 
urgent  health  needs  of  this  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Carter),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  hap- 
pens, I  am  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  helped  to  formulate  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  that  is  now 
being  considered. 

The  subcommittee  worked  very  care- 
fully to  develop  a  good  bill.  I  strongly 
support  the  Ho\ise  version. 

When  this  bill  went  to  the  other  body, 
it  was  so  modified  that  it  is  not  accept- 
able to  the  administration  in  that  it 
limits  the  prerogatives  of  the  President 
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As  most  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
know,  I  have  always  supporied  health 
legislation.  I  have  even  been  liccused  of 
being  generous  in  such  autt  orizations, 
and  to  this  I  offer  no  denial. 

I  am  interested  in  and  support  in  all 
phases  of  the  health  progranu  and  proj- 
ects throughout  our  country    However, 

1  do  feel  that  the  addition  of  i  section  601 
by  the  Senate  should  be  deleted.  The 
presidential  prerogative  in  t  lis  critical 
time  should  not  be  abridged. 

With  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nixsen)  and  many 
others.  I  am  cosponsoring  the!  exact  res- 
olution which  passed  this  Hause  with- 
out section  601.  and  I  feel  that  our  com- 
mittee is  not  too  busy  to  cons  ider  it  and 
report  it  immediately. 

Therefore.  I  will  vote  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto  and  urge  olher  Mem- 
bers to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Spea  cer.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Hays). 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speak*  r.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  g^tleman. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speakek-,  I  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  the  majoritj  leader  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committ<  e  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerct  and  hope 
that  we  override  the  veto.  Th ;  extension 
of  the  outstanding  Hill-BurUn  program 
and  the  expansion  of  this  prf>gram  that 
was  passed  by  both  bodies  ojf  the  Con- 
gress without  a  dissenting  vote  cast  in 
either  body  is  a  measure  tha  t  certainly 
no  President  exercising  any  reasonable 
sense  of  priority  could  hare  possibly 
sought  to  veto  or  set  aside. 

As  I  said  the  day  after  Mr.  Nixon  took 
his  regrettable  action.  I  simply  cannot 
understand  just  how  the  WUte  House's 
sense  of  priority  and  import  ince  works 
these  days.  The  same  week  tl  lat  the  ad- 
ministration saw  fit  to  veto  a  measure 
that  was  passed  by  the  Congress  unani- 
mously, it  sent  to  the  comm  ttee  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve  on.  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  [Committee, 
a  measure  that  could  make  i  750  million 
worth  of  taxpayer  money  available  to 
the  railroads.  It  is  sadly  iroijic  that  the 
same  committee  that  reported  the  Hill- 
Burton  legislation  to  the  House  in  1969 
would  be  the  one  this  week  lo  be  asked 
by  the  administration  to  piss  on  this 
measure. 

When  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  under  the  wise  leader- 
ship of  my  dear  friend  and  colleague. 
Chainnan  Staggers,  reported  (on  the  Hill- 
Burton  program,  it  advised  of  the  tre- 
mendous backlog  of  applications  for 
Federal  assistance  to  modernize,  expand, 
and  improve  existing  hospital  facilities 
that  had  deteriorated  over  the  years, 
and  construct  new  ones.  We  have  a  $6- 
bUhon  backlog  in  requirements  for  hos- 
pital beds  and  modernization,  not  to 
mention  the  enormous  requi: -ements  for 
other  medical  health  care  related  facili- 
ties. The  bill  that  Mr.  Nixoi)  saw  fit  to 
veto  would  have  met  about  half  of  this 
need.  We  have  now  been  tojd  that  this 
was  fiscally  Irresponsible,  ^ow  really, 
Mr.  Nixon,  who  is  kidding  Wio? 

The  Nation  heard  a  year  a|go  that  the 
Inflation  which  Is  dally  robbing  the  sav- 
ings, futures,  and  incomes  of  millions 
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of  Americans  was  about  to  be  controlled. 
We  heard  from  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion about  how  price  increases  were 
slackening  and  how  policies  were  work- 
ing, but  today,  of  course,  the  prices  con- 
tinue to  go  up  faster  than  ever,  business 
is  off,  and  unemployment  in  my  fair  city 
of  Baltimore  has  reached  a  new  high. 
Interest  rates  are  higher  than  ever  and 
we  have  just  witnessed  one  of  the  big- 
gest stock  market  shdes  in  our  history 
and  the  largest  commercial  bankruptcy 
in  our  liistory.  The  administration's 
anti-inflation  policies  are  not  working. 

Over  the  last  2  days  I  have  also  called 
the  Members  of  this  Houses  attention 
to  a  larger  aspect  of  the  health  care  crisis 
that  the  Nation  is  facing.  Not  only  in  the 
area  of  new  or  improved  facilities,  but 
also  in  the  absolutely  essential  ingredi- 
ent of  adequate  medical  health  care,  the 
production  suad  training  of  the  required 
and  essential  professionals.  Here  agsdn 
the  administration's  sense  of  priority 
seems  to  be  absolutely  haywire. 

The  administration  purportedly  rec- 
ognizes the  health  care  crisis  but  has 
asked  for  only  one-tenth  the  amount  ac- 
tually needed  for  hospital  construction 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  at  the  same 
time  requested  the  Congress  to  commit 
four  times  that  amount  of  money  to  ball 
the  railroads  or  their  banks  out  of  tiou- 
ble.  Where,  oh  where,  are  our  priorities? 
Is  it  inflationary  to  care  for  the  sick  but 
not  inflationary  to  rescue  sick  railroads? 
The  President,  in  his  veto  message,  told 
us  that  the  hospitals  ought  to  go  out 
and  borrow  money  to  build  their  own 
facilities  but  as  I  said  in  my  remarks  on 
the  crisis  in  health  care  Tuesday,  they 
simply  cannot  do  so.  They  have  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Interest  rates 
have  never  been  higher  than  they  are 
now  and  as  far  as  I  know  the  money  has 
never  been  so  scarce.  If  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad,  which  purportedly  has  $7  bil- 
lion in  assets,  carmot  borrow  from  exist- 
ing money  sources,  where  do  our  non- 
profit university-related  hospitals  have  a 
chance  to  find  mortgage  money? 

As  I  have  said  support  to  relieve  our 
crisis  In  health  care  simply  must  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  small 
but  significant  progress  that  we  have 
made  over  the  last  10  or  15  years  was  due 
primarily  to  the  awareness  within  the 
Congress  and  past  administrations  that 
what  was  needed  in  the  area  of  health 
care  was  a  massive  Federal  commitment 
backed  up  by  adequate  appropriations. 

I  profoundly  hope  and  pray  that  all 
Members  of  this  body,  without  regard 
to  party,  will  think  quite  seriously  about 
this  matter  and  contemplate  the  future 
of  our  society  without  the  proper  alloca- 
tion of  resources  for  medical  care.  I  am 
sure  that  If  they  do  so.  they  will  agree 
that  the  President's  unfortunate  veto 
must  be  overridden  today. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  Inter- 
ested In  one  of  the  reasons  the  President 
gave  for  asking  that  his  veto  be  sustained. 
He  said  that  If  It  were  not,  he  could  not 
manage  the  budget. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  President  sent 
up  here  a  reorgsmlzatlon  plan  to  add  at 
least  60  smd  probably  more  people  In  a 
super-duper  budgetary  agency  whose 
salaries  will  probably  cost  In  the  end  as 
much  as  the  money  we  are  talking  about 


here?  What  Is  this  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 
Who  elects  them?  Nobody.  To  whom  are 
they  responsible?  Nobody. 

Are  we  going  to  abdicate  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  of  our  districts  who 
need  hospitalization?  I  say  to  you  that 
when  this  House  passed  this  bill  unani- 
mously, those  of  you  who  are  planning 
to  change  your  votes  should  have  taken 
a  walk  through  any  hospital  in  your  dis- 
trict and  seen  the  hundreds  of  people  who 
are  lying  in  the  hallways  of  those  hos- 
pitals unable  to  get  a  bed  in  a  room,  and 
then  figure  how  msuiy  people  cannot  even 
get  into  the  hallways. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  administration's  priorities 
are  showing  and  if  we  cannot  find  In  a 
$200  billion  budget  some  place  to  cut 
out  a  little  to  take  care  of  the  Hill-Burton 
money,  then  I  would  say  the  President 
has  put  the  wrong  60  super  grades  into 
this  super  grade  budget  outfit  that  he 
got  through  this  House  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Nelsen)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  blame 
rests  with  the  conference  committee  on 
the  House  side  that  did  not  stay  with 
the  position  that  everybody  admits  they 
should  have.  This  includes  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  who  just  said  in  his 
own  statement  that  he  did  not  agree 
with  the  Senate.  George  Mahon  pointed 
out  that  he  supported  the  separation  of 
powers  and  we  should  not  delve  and  dab 
into  the  power  of  the  President  and  his 
assigned  responsibility. 

The  other  day,  after  the  veto  message 
came  to  the  Congress,  I  started  to  join 
with  others  in  offering  a  bUl  that  would 
do  exactly  what  we  did  by  conference 
committee  with  the  exception  of  the 
mandatory  spending  feature,  which 
should  never  have  been  in  the  bill  in 
the  first  place,  and  the  conferees  are  to 
blame  because  we  yielded.  I  was  one  of 
the  last  to  give  in  on  that  point.  Every 
other  section  but  601  Is  identical  to  the 
conferee  bill.  Every  dollar  figure  is  also 
the  same. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  President 
has  emphasized  the  gtiaranteed  loan  ap- 
proach on  hospital  construction.  This 
idea  came  to  me  from  the  manager  of 
the  hospital  at  Mankato  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Senator  Lister  Hill  was  one 
of  those  who  advocated  the  same  theory, 
and  in  the  bill  considered  2  years  ago 
I  had  an  amendment  and  tried  to  get 
it  into  the  conference  report  and  almost 
made  it  at  that  time.  We  needed  more 
studies,  then  but  the  language  is  finally 
In  this  bill. 

You  can  raise  money  faster  and  quick- 
er by  way  of  guaranteed  loans  than  you 
can  by  Hill-Burton,  waiting  your  turn, 
waiting  your  turn,  waiting  your  turn, 
and  the  President  was  of  the  opinion 
that  this  method  would  be  better  and 
less  of  a  drain  on  the  taxpayer,  and  that 
might  well  be  true.  But  in  this  confer- 
ence committee  report  the  chairman, 
Harley  Staggers,  John  Jarman,  Wil- 
liam Springer,  and  myself  were  In  agree- 
ment that  the  provision  that  Is  now  so 
objectionable  should  not  be  In  the  bill. 
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I  remember  a  statement  to  the  iffect 
that.  "Well,  they  do  not  have  to  pay  any 
attention  to  It  anyway.  It  has  been  done 
before." 

So  we  finally  caved  In  and  finally  per- 
mitted this  language  to  go  into  the  bill, 
which  everyone  here  agrees  should  not 
be  In  It.  As  far  as  that  committee  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  worked  In  the  committee 
In  some  of  the  areas  of  mental  retarda- 
tion and  mental  health. 

This  has  been  a  field  In  which  I  have 
worked  for  many  years,  going  back  to 
my  service  In  the  State  legislature.  I  do 
believe  we  in  the  Congress  need  to  recog- 
nize the  issue  before  us,  and  that  issue  is: 
Do  we  tell  the  President:  "You  must  do 
this?"  And  if  we  endorse  that  kind  of 
policy,  we  then  will  be  faced  with  similar 
action  In  looking  on  Into  the  future. 

There  has  been  a  statement  made  that 
we  would  not  have  time  to  consider  this 
bill.  This  is  a  ridiculous  thing  to  say,  be- 
cause we  have  considered  this  bill.  We 
would  not  need  5  minutes  to  handle  it  In 
the  committee,  I  am  sure  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  give  us  a  rule  Immediately, 
and  I  am  sure  we  would  pass  the  bill  with 
exactly  the  same  provisions  as  we  passed 
before,  but  deleting  the  objectionable 
language. 

I  attended  a  little  reception  last  night 
for  a  fine  Christian  gentleman,  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee.  I  remember  what 
he  said: 

In  our  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  we  do  not  work  as  Republicans 
or  as  Democrats,  we  work  togetlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if  this  decision 
had  been  made  in  our  committee  as  to 
what  we  do  about  this.  I  think  we  would 
have  sent  another  bill  out,  and  we  would 
pass  It  on  the  fioor.  But  this  Is  a  political 
year,  and  there  is  a  little  mileage  Involved 
here,  and  I  regret  it,  because  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  policy  as  a  member  of  the 
District  Committee  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  wherever  we  would  vote,  to 
vote  and  legislate  In  an  objective  and 
favorable  way  In  the  public  interest — 
and  this  should  be  our  objective.  In  my 
judgment  we  are  deserting  a  little  from 
that.  It  is  my  feeling  we  should  pass  the 
Identical  bill  we  passed  before  with  the 
exception  of  this  objectionable  language. 

May  I  say  the  Members  will  recall, 
when  we  were  considering  this  bill  on  the 
floor,  that  amendments  came  to  our  at- 
tention from  downtown,  and  we  ignored 
them  because  we  thought  our  bill  was  a 
good  one,  I  recommend  that  we  accept 
the  President's  decision  and  adopt  the 
bin  without  the  provisions  to  which  he 
objects.  That  could  be  done  in  no  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Madden). 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed unfortimate  that  debate  on  this 
important  Presidential  veto  on  HJl. 
11102,  extending  the  Hill -Burton  hos- 
pital construction  program  is  limited  to 
1  hour.  Possibly  over  300  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  would  like  to 
pubUcly  express  their  minds  on  this  un- 
fortimate veto,  but  are  barred  by  House 
rules. 

According  to  surveys  made,  practically 
every  urban  center  in  the  United  States 
over  5,000  population  Is  destitute  of  suf- 


ficient hospital  beds  to  accommodate 
the  victims  of  Uhiess,  accidents,  and 
other  afflictions,  and  so  forth.  This  de- 
mand Is  not  confined  to  the  elderly,  but 
to  all  segments  of  our  people.  Thousands 
of  unfortunate  citizens  of  our  country 
are  suffering  in  their  homes  or  nursing 
centers  often  conducted  by  fake  health 
"experts"  who  reap  large  sums  from 
folks  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  $50  to 
$100  per  day  for  hospital  services,  and 
cannot  rent  hospital  space  at  those  in- 
fiated  profiteering  prices.  The  Hill-Bur- 
ton program  has  been  one  of  the  great 
steps  Uken  by  the  Congress  to  con- 
tribute partially  toward  relieving  the 
hospital  crisis  that  affects  our  Nation. 
The  American  people  are  unanimously 
in  favor  of  expansion  of  the  Hill-Burton 
program  and  the  expenditure  of  what- 
ever money  it  takes  to  aid  the  sick  of  our 
people. 

Hospital  and  medical  expenditures  by 
this  Congress  meet  the  same  almost 
unanimous  endorsement  of  everybody 
and  is  on  a  par  with  education  insofar 
as  public  ratification  and  endorsement 
are  concerned.  The  veto  legislation  which 
we  are  considering  this  afternoon  will  m 
doubt  meet  with  the  same  widespread 
disapproval  as  the  education  veto  of 
January  26,  1970, 

My  primary  purpose  in  taking  this 
time  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  newer 
Members  of  the  House  and  to  remind  the 
older  ones  that  this  Is  almost  a  replay  of 
a  2 -day  debate  which  took  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  back  in  the  Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration  on  July  23, 
1957,  I  am  incorporating  with  my  re- 
marks some  excerpts  from  the  House 
debate  which  occurred  on  that  date  when 
we  were  considering  approximately  $2 
billion  for  Federal  school  construction. 
In  1957,  we  had  the  same  battle  over 
hospital  construction  as  school  construc- 
tion and  about  the  same  arguments  were 
used  to  defeat  that  much -needed  school 
construction  bfll  in  July  1957  as  will  be 
used  to  defeat  this  hospital  construc- 
tion expansion  legislation  today.  The 
only  difference  is  that  money  much 
needed  for  hospital  construction  affects 
the  health  and  physical  needs  of  our 
population,  while  the  education  expan- 
sion affects  only  the  education  of  mil- 
lions of  American  youth. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  President's  veto 
message  read  to  the  Congress  yesterday. 
I  shall  read  verbatim  the  last  paragraph 
setting  out  his  opposition  to  this  in- 
crease for  hospital  construction  Con- 
gress en8w:ted  unanimously.  Mr.  Nixon 
said: 

In  these  times  there  is  no  room  In  this 
massive  program — or  In  any  other  program — 
for  the  kind  of  needless  and  misdirected 
spending  represented  in  HH.  11102.  I  again 
call  upon  the  Congress  to  Join  me  in  holding 
down  government  spending  to  avoid  a  large 
budget  deficit  In  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

Those  words  are  almost  synonymous 
with  the  President's  television  veto  of 
the  education  bill  on  the  evening  of  Jan- 
uary 26,  1970. 

If  you  remember  the  President  reem- 
phasized  to  the  American  people  that  the 
approximately  $1  billion  Increase  Con- 
gress added  to  his  budget  for  education 
expansion  would  create  a  great  threat  to 
the  Inflationary  spiral.  Also  while  the 
President  reemphaslzed  the  $1  billion  in- 


crease for  education,  he  did  not  remind 
the  American  people  that  the  Congress 
reduced  his  budget  of  almost  $80  billion 
on  armaments  request  by  approximately 
$5  billion  and  the  Congress  also  reduced 
his  budget  request  on  foreign  aid  by  ap- 
proximately $2  billion.  This  total  of  al- 
most $7  billion  reduction  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  certainly  offset  any  Infla- 
tionary damage  that  an  Increase  of  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  would  have  on 
education  expansion. 
In  his  veto  message  Tuesday  he  says : 
This  bill  authorizes  direct  granU  which 
are  more  than  W50  mlUlon  in  excess  of  the 
budget  which  I  presented  to  the  Congress 
for  Fiscal  Tear  1971. 

When  the  President  neglected  to  tell 
this  to  the  American  people  In  his  tele- 
vision veto  of  the  education  bUl  it  might 
have  been  an  oversight.  In  my  opinion, 
if  it  were  an  oversight  on  the  education 
veto  on  January  26  he  should  have  given 
the  Congress  credit  for  the  $7  billion  re- 
duction on  armaments  and  foreign  aid 
in  his  veto  message  which  we  are  now 

considering.  »„^^t 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  hereby  Incorporat- 
ing with  my  remarks  excerpts  from  "le 
Congressional  Record  of  July  30,  1957. 
when  the  same  arguments  that  were 
used  against  the  much-needed  school 
construction  are  being  presented  today 
in  favor  of  the  President's  veto  agamst 
the  much-needed  hospital  construction. 

Mr  Speaker,  during  our  debate  on 
Federal  aid  for  school  construction  on 
July  23,  1957—17  years  ago— we  had 
powerful  opposition  from  banks  and  bond 
lobbies.  That  $2  bUUon  aid  for  school 
construction  was  defeated  by  this  House 
by  only  Ave  votes.  . 

Indiana  taxpayers  in  the  industrial 
Calumet  region  are  stUl  paying  exorti- 
tant  interest  on  school  bonds  extending 
over  20  and  30  years.  In  our  area  we 
continue  to  exist  in  a  critical  hospital  and 
school  construction  crisis. 

This  same  powerful  lobby  no  doubt  is 
ODposed  to  Federal  aid  to  expand  our 
hospital  shortage  along  with  our  school 
and  educational  problems. 

I  Incorporate  with  my  remarks  a  state- 
ment of  Congressman  McCtjlloch  on  the 
school  bond  situation  In  Ohio,  as  it  exist- 
ed In  his  State  17  years  ago: 

Mr  McCmxocH.  I  am  very  happy  to  give 
the  gentleman  some  of  the  latest  completely 
dependable  figures  on  the  State  of  Ohio, 
which  covers  a  number  of  years.  From  Jan- 
uary 1,  1946,  to  January  1.  1956.  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  voted  $910,293,396  worth 
of  bonds  for  the  building  of  classrooms  in 
that  State.  From  July  1.  1956,  to  July  1,  1957, 
the  voters  of  the  SUte  of  Ohio  voted  $122.- 
568.055  worth  of  bonds  for  classroom  con- 
struction. In  my  home  district,  which  Is 
made  up  of  7  rural  counties.  In  that  last  12- 
month  period  ending  July  1.  1967.  we  voted 
upon  ourselves  $7,664,000  worth  of  bonds  to 
build  classrooms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
alarmed  about  unrest  growing  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  majority  of  this  dis- 
content generates  from  the  neglect  of  our 
domestic  need.  Lack  of  hospital  facili- 
ties and  educational  expansion  are  in  th» 
forefront  of  the  causes  of  unrest,  dis- 
content, riots,  and  so  forth. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  an 
opportunity  today  to  overcome  some  of 
the  mental  attitudes  of  the  pubUc  by 
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rejecting  this  veto  of  much-:  leeded  hos- 
pital construction. 

Mr.  STAGGEFIS.  Mr.  Spei  Jeer.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  1  rom  Dlmois 
(Mr.  Anderson'. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
we  have  just  heard  the  gent  eman  from 
Indiana,  my  colleague  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Madden,  warn  ui  that  there 
are  going  to  be  serious  political  reper- 
cussions in  November  if  we  c  o  the  thing 
T  believe  most  of  us  realize  h  i  our  hearts 
we  ought  to  today,  and  that  is  to 
sustain  the  President  of  the  U  aited  States 
on  this  veto. 

K  I  thought  for  1  minute  I  were  stand- 
ing up  before  this  House  iind  recom- 
mending the  final  interment  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  constructicn  program 
I  would  confront  that  task  with  some 
fear  and  trepidation,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  single  Member  in  this 
body  who  believes  that  eithei  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  or  th»  House  of 
Representatives  is  going  to  l(!t  that  pro- 
gram which  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  United  States  since  1936 
expire. 

I  was  among  those  who  Joined  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Conmittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Con  merce  yes- 
terday in  introducing  a  bill  t  lat  is  iden- 
tical in  every  respect  to  tl  e  bill  that 
came  out  of  the  conference  committee 
with  the  single  exception  thi  it  we  delete 
the  one  objectionable  provision  of  this 
bill,  section  601. 

I  would  commend  the  \ery  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Hou  se  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon),  who  realizes 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter  at  all, 
that  whether  it  be  Preside  it  Johnson 
or  President  Kermedy  or  any  other 
President,  he  would  object  to  having 
his  hands  tied  in  the  kind  of  fashion 
that  we  would  propose  to  do  by  this 
particular  section. 

I  would  repeat:  The  issue  is  not  Hill- 
Burton;  the  issue  is  whethur  we  want 
to  lose  credibility  as  Congres  imen  In  the 
eyes  of  the  country  by  passing  legisla- 
tion with  this  kind  of  a  provision. 

I  would  submit  that  wh<n  we  have 
earlier  spoken,  as  we  have  done,  and 
said  that  we  are  imposing  a  spending 
ceiling  on  the  administratioi,  and  then 
we  turn  around  in  the  very  s  Eime  session 
of  Congress,  a  few  weeks  lat»r,  and  say, 
"We  direct  you  now.  Mr.  President,  to 
violate  the  very  ceiling  we  sought  to 
impose."  we  look  less  than  sincere  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  peopU. 

Yes,  there  may  be,  Mr.  Midden,  some 
repercussions  in  November,  t  ut  I  believe 
the  American  people  are  goi  ig  to  regis- 
ter their  support  and  the  r  approval 
of  an  administration  that  nigardless  of 
political  consequences  has  the  courage — 
has  the  courage,  I  repeat— to  be  con- 
stant in  the  battle  against  inflation. 

Let  me  point  out  another  ni  atter  which 
was  raised  earlier  this  week  oy  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  VIichel),  a 
member  of  the  Appropriatioiis  Commit- 
tee. The  administration  is  not  abandon- 
ing Hill-Burton.  Indeed,  if  ifembers  will 
look  at  the  veto  message  th^  will  find 
this  statement  by  the  Prestlent: 
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There  are  many  excellent  provisions  in 
this  bill  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  approve  a 
financially  responsible  bill  without  delay. 

What  the  administration  seeks  to  do 
is  to  redirect  this  program  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  can  build  more  hos- 
pitals, that  we  can  provide  more  hos- 
pital beds  and  better  hospital  care  for 
the  people  of  this  country  in  those  areas 
where  they  are  most  needed,  with  loan 
guarantees  and  with  interest  subsidies 
that  would  generate  an  even  greater 
volume  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  con- 
struction of  more  hospitals  than  we  are 
presently  able  to  do  under  the  current 
program. 

There  is  not  any  question  at  all  in 
my  mind  this  afternoon  that  we  are 
doing  the  financially  responsible  thing. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  partisanship. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  being  con- 
sistent in  our  approach  to  the  whole 
fiscal  problem  which  confronts  the 
Nation. 

In  answer  to  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Moss,  when  he  says  that  we 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  set  priorities, 
I  yieJd  to  no  Member  of  this  body — to  no 
Member — in  my  desire  to  uphold  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress  in  doing 
that  very  thing.  Yet  let  me  point  out 
that  when  we  come  later  to  bills  on  the 
environment,  when  we  come  to  bills  on 
education,  when  we  come  to  the  bills  in 
literally  a  half  dozen  different  fields  I 
could  mention,  we  could  make  the  very 
same  argument  that  in  respect  to  all 
those  bills  we  ought  to  put  on  a  section 
like  section  601  to  tie  the  President's 
hands. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  vote  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto  In  this  case. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jacobs*. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
looked  up  some  definitions  in  my  dic- 
tionary of  the  "constant  battle  against 
inflation."  and  I  find  the  following 
definitions: 

Under  the  heading  of  "flscsd  responsi- 
bility" I  find  'firing  a  cost  accountant, 
A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  from  the  Pentagon 
because  he  revealed  to  the  American  tax- 
payers that  they  were  being  overcharged 
$3.5  billion  on  one  airplane  contract." 

Under  "Fiscal  irresponsibility"  I  see 
this  definition: 

Appropriating  Just  one-third  the  amount 
of  that  overcharge  to  help  build  hospitals 
all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  I  was  a  little 
boy,  whenever  I  have  thought  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
thought  of  one  who  would  drive  the 
money  changers  from  the  temple  and 
help  heal  the  sick. 

What  ever  has  happened  to  us? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  minority  leader,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  vote  to  be  taken  very  shortly  is  not  a 
question  of  support  for  or  opposition  to 
the  Hill-Burton  program.  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  over  a  long,  long 
period  of  time  have  voted  for  the  author- 
izations and  voted  for  the  appropriations. 
A  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  today  is  really 
a  reafBrmation  of  the  bill  that  was  passed 


by  the  House,  and  it  is  a  denial  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body.  The  issue  is 
really  only  section  601.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  issue  here  today  is  not  the  Con- 
gress vis-a-vis  the  President;  it  is  the 
House  and  the  President  against  the 
other  body.  If  we  are  to  uphold  our  House 
position,  we  should  vote  to  sustain  the 
President  here  today. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
made  the  observation  a  few  moments  ago 
that  the  President  had  not  requested 
funds  for  Hill-Burton  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  facts  are  that  the  President  submit- 
ted a  program  and  proposed  legislation 
that  had  far  broader  application  and 
would  have  provided  far  broader  help 
and  assistance  financially. 

In  the  bill,  as  I  imderstand  it,  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  many  others,  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  "whatever  sums  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  President's 
loan  guarantee  program  and  the  other 
parts  of  that  particular  bill."  So,  the 
President  has  and  does  support  a  hospital 
construction  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  comment  has  been  made 
that  on  June  10  of  this  year  the  House 
unanimously  supported  the  conference 
report.  That  is  true  but  there  is  a  good 
explanation  and  justification  for  a  dif- 
ferent vote  today.  The  House  on  June  10 
was  in  a  position  where  they  either  had 
to  vote  yes  or  no  on  the  conference  re- 
port, because  the  other  body  had  taken 
the  papers  first  and  they  had  ahead  of 
the  House  approved  the  conference  re- 
port. When  the  matter  came  back  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  we  either  had 
to  vote  it  up  or  down.  We  had  no  choice, 
no  option  at  that  point  to  send  that  con- 
ference report  back  to  conference.  At 
that  time  the  choice  was  clear.  We  either 
aad  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  whole 
conference  report.  We  had  no  choice  to 
attempt  to  eliminate  section  601. 

In  defense  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  in  his  comments  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  day,  let  me 
read  what  he  said. 

He  warned  everyone  of  us  that  there 
was  this  dangerous  provision,  section 
601.  in  the  conference  report. 

The  language  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  as  follows : 

A  requirement  In  the  Senate  bill  that  all 
money  appropriated  for  health  programs  of 
all  sorts  be  spent  within  the  year  was  con- 
sidered a  dangerous  Incursion  Into  Executive 
prerogatives  by  your  conferees. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  was  ap- 
propriately warned  that  an  undesirable 
provision  was  in  the  conference  report. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  point  that  has 
been  made  by  several  here  today.  On 
May  7  of  this  year  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  a  spending  ceiling 
and  voices  were  raised  in  this  body  on 
behsdf  of  economy  in  Government  and 
we  were  proud  of  our  accomplishment. 
We  thought  this  was  a  great  move  to  hold 
down  Federal  spending  on  the  basis, 
allegedly,  of  fighting  Inflation. 

However,  about  6  weeks  later  we  are 
faced  with  a  rather  crucial  test.  Do  you 
metm  what  you  said  on  May  7  or  do  you 
not?  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  con- 
sistent. We  cannot  have  it  both  ways 
when  on  May  7  we  voted  one  way  and 
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now  turn  around  and  blithely  vote  the 
other  way  on  June  25. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  will  yield  the  minority  leader 
an  additional  2  minutes? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  am  sure  we 
have  additional  time  here  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
allege  that  this  vote  will  be  a  political 
issue.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  as  they 
want  it.  There  will  be  a  far  more  impor- 
tant political  issue,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  inflation.  Elveryone  knows  that 
excessive  Federal  spending  has  caused 
the  inflation  which  we  are  experiencing 
today.  The  excessive  Federal  spending 
over  the  last  few  years  has  fueled  the 
flames  of  inflation  and  if  we  add  more 
Federal  spending  to  the  economy  it  will 
inevitably  increase  the  problem  and  not 
lick  the  problem. 

So.  those  who  vote  today  to  increase 
Federal  spending  through  the  adoption 
of  this  mandatory  provision,  section  601. 
can  be  charged  and  charged  legitimately 
with  helping  to  increase  inflation  and 
those  who  vote  to  sustain  the  President 
can  claim  credit  in  trying  to  do  something 
'  affirmatively  about  inflation. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Speaker:  There  is 
a  remedy.  Sustain  the  President.  The 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  will  report 
out  this  bill  which  was  basically  their 
bill,  with  the  exclusion  of  section  601.  I 
daresay  that  if  this  course  is  followed  it 
will  go  on  the  Consent  Calendar  and  be 
approved  by  the  House  at  the  next  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar.  If  not,  it  could 
be  programed  by  the  distinguished 
Speaker  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  the  majority  lead- 
er, on  the  next  suspension  calendar  date 
and  it  would  be  approved  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  remedy.  It  can 
be  done  if  we  sustain  the  President's 
veto. 

I  think  the  House  of  Representatives 
ought  to  stand  with  the  President  against 
the  wrong  provision  that  was  included 
in  this  legislation  by  the  other  body. 

Mr  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  initial 
reaction  to  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
11102 — Medical  Facihties  Construction 
and  Modernization  Amendments  of 
1969 — was  unbelievable.  How  could  the 
President  veto  an  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  hospital  facilities?  Then, 
too.  Hill-Burtcn  has  a  reputation  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  best  Federal-State  pro- 
grams. In  Ohio  for  over  24  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  more 
than  $155  million  which  has  been 
matched  with  $544  million  by  local  com- 
munities. There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
current  need  for  hospital  facilities. 

In  addition.  I  voted  for  the  bill  when 
It  passed  the  House  and  for  the  confer- 
ence report. 


I  must  admit  that  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  mandatory  language  in  section  601 
which  was  added  by  the  Senate  and 
adopted  by  the  House -Senate  conferees. 
Even  if  I  had  known  about  the  language, 
I  probably  would  have  said  Congress  can- 
not enact  language  which  would  be 
legally  binding  on  the  President  anyhow 
so  it  does  not  mean  anything.  We  saw 
this  in  the  case  of  the  highway  trust 
funds  where  President  Johnson  just  sim- 
ply did  not  issue  the  checks  and  there 
was  no  way  he  could  be  forced  to  do  so. 
President  Nixon  regards  the  language 
of  section  601  as  being  mandatory.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  not  good  practice  to  say 
that  a  certain  amount  of  money  must  be 
spent  in  a  certain  period  of  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  authorization  is  $350 
million  above  the  budget  request. 

It  takes  many  months  to  get  plans 
and  specifications  ready  for  a  hospital. 
The  planning  and  development  of  a 
hospital  is  a  complicated  process,  and 
just  to  authorize  an  appropriation  does 
not  build  the  building.  But,  to  say  that 
$350  million  above  the  budget  request 
must  be  spent  before  a  deadline  could 
not  help  but  lead  to  waste  and  might, 
in  fact,  Jeopardize  what  has  been  one 
of  the  truly  great  Federal/State  assist- 
ance ventures. 

If  we  delete  the  mandatory  language, 
I  will  vote  for  a  similar  bill  which  has 
been  introduced  by  members  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, although  I  would  prefer  an 
authorization  for  appropriations  closer 
to  the  budget  figure. 

Returns  from  a  recent  questionnaire 
which  I  sent  out  indicate  that  the  people 
of  my  district  feel  that  the  most  im- 
portant problem  confronting  the  country 
today  is  not  environmental  pollution, 
crime  and  violence,  or  Vietnam.  It  is  in- 
flation. So  I  will  vote  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  BoGGs). 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in 
my  hands  a  copy  of  the  Asheville  Citizen 
and  call  attention  to  a  headline  which 
reads,  "Veto  by  Nixon  of  Hospital  Bill 
May  Boost  Rates."  Destroying  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  grant  program  will  boost 
hospital  rates  smd  the  people  know  it. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President 
argued  that  direct  grants  should  be  re- 
placed with  guaranteed  loans.  Most  hos- 
pitals are  already  in  financial  trouble 
and  are  not  in  position  at  this  time  to 
assume  the  added  burden  of  repaying 
long-range  construction  loans. 

Constantly  rising  medical  and  con- 
struction costs  have  made  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  most  hospitals  to  keep  even. 
I  have  personally  talked  to  many  hospital 
administrators  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina who  assure  me  that  their  institu- 
tions are  definitely  not  in  position  to  bor- 
row money  to  meet  their  needs.  In  many 
cases,  long-range  construction  plans  have 
been  based  on  assurances  that  continued 
grants  will  be  available  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program.  Many  towns  and  coim- 
ties  and  hospital  boards  of  trustees  have 
issued  local  bonds  or  raised  millions  of 


dollars  through  donations  in  expectation 
of  matching  Hill-Burton  funds  for  the 
construction  of  badly  needed  local  hos- 
pital improvements.  In  my  opinion,  it  Is 
unwise  and  imfair  to  change  the  rules 
in  the  middle  of  the  ball  game  and  deny 
them  the  Hill-Burton  matching  grants 
that  they  had  every  reason  to  expect. 

In  my  congressional  district  in  a  small 
town  in  a  rural-type  county,  a  new  hos- 
pital is  badly  needed  and  some  2  years 
ago  the  local  people  raised  through  do- 
nations $1  million  to  meet  this  need — 
$850,000  had  been  promised  from  Hill- 
Burton  funds,  some  from  the  Duke  en- 
dowment, and  some  from  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission.  The  archi- 
tect is  now  finishing  preparation  of  the 
plans  and  suddenly  the  commimity  is 
told  that  no  Hill-Burton  grant  money 
is  available.  I  ask  you  is  it  fair  and 
proper  to  jerk  the  rug  out  from  \mder 
their  plans  and  hopes  in  this  manner? 
Certainly  if  these  grants  are  to  be 
terminated  the  program  should  be 
phased  out  gradually  over  a  period  of 
years  so  as  to  keep  faith  with  obligations 
made  in  situations  like  the  one  above. 
This  is  a  valuable  and  popular  pro- 
gram which  has  produced  local  interest 
and  made  possible  many  needed  hospital 
improvements  in  all  sections  of  America 
and  I  hope  that  the  House  wUl  override 
the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  would  permit,  I  would 
like  to  make  two  or  three  points. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  I  have  very  limited  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  First  of  aU, 
somebody  in  this  country  has  to  stand 
up  and  speak  up  for  the  health  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

And  I  think  that  the  House  wHl  stand 
up  for  better  health  in  this  Nation.  The 
fact  that  the  House,  by  a  nonpartisan, 
unanimous  vote  of  377  to  0.  passed  this 
bill  indicates  that  we  are  equal  to  our 
responsibiUty  for  improving  the  health 
conditions  of  this  Nation. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  present  need 
for  an  additional  85.000  acute  care  hos- 
pital beds,  893  public  health  centers.  164.- 
000  additional  long-term  hospital  beds. 
872  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers  and 
388  rehabilitation  facilities  and  moderni- 
zation of  455.000  acute  long-term  beds. 
This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  aver- 
age cost  per  day  of  a  hospital  stay  is 
more  than  $55.  Doctors  have  told  us  that 
the  cost  per  day  in  many  areas  is  al- 
ready over  $100  per  day  and  this  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  pattern  aU  over  the 
Naticn  in  the  near  future  imless  action  is 
taken.  We  know  of  instance  after  in- 
stance where  people  are  forced  to  wait 
for  hours  in  emergency  wards  and  other 
people  are  put  into  hallways  because 
there  are  not  enough  beds. 

It  would  take  an  estimated  $5.3  billion 
to  build  what  we  need  right  now  and  an 
additional  $10.5  billion  for  modernization 
of  the  455.000  acute  and  long-term  beds. 
So  if  we  drafted  a  bill  and  asked  for  the 
money  we  need  just  to  get  this  far. 
we  would  need  more  than  $16  billion.  But 
the  bill  we  are  voting  on  now  calls  for 
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only  a  fraction  of  this  because  that  is 
all  we  can  provide  right  now 

In  addition,  I  would  point  c  ut  that  this 
is  not,  I  repeat,  not.  an  anproprlatlon 
bill.  This  is  an  authorization  bill.  This 
bill  sets  out  the  needs  which;  your  com- 
mittee has  found  to  be  most  urgent.  It 
does  not  supply  the  funds  do  meet  the 
needs.  I 

The  history  of  health  legislation  shows 
us  that  unfortunately  the  appropriations 
seldom  match  the  authorization.  Health 
has  been  relegated  too  long  t^  a  very  low 
priority.  i 

We  have  heard  from  the  President,  and 
from  his  Secretary  of  HEW  ^at  a  crisis 
in  health  exists.  I  agree.  And  i  think  that 
we  must  put  a  halt  to  the  sliding  prior- 
ity which  has  been  assigned  lo  health. 

I  would  also  mention  that  of  late  there 
has  been  much  concern  about  the  cut- 
backs in  cancer  research.  Lasi  year  alone 
more  than  323.000  American*  died  from 
cancer.  Yet  we  are  not  putting  enough 
money  into  research  which  n  ill  bring  us 
a  solution  to  this  national  {roblem.  In 
fact,  we  have  seen  the  buoget  cut  in 
cancer  research.  The  National  Cancer 
Institute  has  testified  that  itican  utilize 
$257.8  million  in  fiscal  1971.  But  the  Ad- 
ministration has  cut  this  and  asked  for 
only  $202  million.  [ 

We  know  that  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  people  are  going  ts  die  from 
cancer  next  year.  But  we  are  doing  very 
little  to  speed  a  cure. 

The  Congress  must  assert  the  initia- 
tive to  finance  the  researci  for  this 
coimtry  concerning  cancer,  heart  and 
stroke  and  other  diseases.  Th(re  were  no 
fimds  requested  to  build  aci|te  hospital 
beds,  no  funds  requested  to!  build  any 
community  mental  hospital  centers.  The 
highest  inflation  in  the  countty  is  occur- 
ring in  the  health  field,  up  17  iind  18  per- 
cent. Unbelievable.  If  we  do  not  have  a 
sufficient  program  to  deliver  services  to 
the  people,  that  is  where  inflation  is 
going  to  really  rise.  We  mua  do  some- 
thing about  building  hospitals  and  facili- 
ties so  that  there  will  be  faciiities  avail- 
able when  people  are  sick  andl  need  help. 
If  the  shortage  of  health  facilities  con- 
tinue in  such  large  numbers  ks  outlined 
above,  then  the  coets  of  medical  care 
will  rise  even  more  than  bef  or  s.  This  will 
affect  everyone's  pocketbool:,  particu- 
larly those  who  do  not  have  the  means  to 
pay  $100  a  day  in  hospital  expenses.  To 
fight  infiation  requires  actioo  to  try  to 
reduce  costs  in  the  most  inflationary  sec- 
tor of  our  economy,  and  that  is  in  the 
health  field.  If  you  get  sick  and  have  to 
go  to  a  hospital  today,  you  will  really 
know  what  inflation  is.  Shortages  of  beds 
and  facilities,  means  higher  prices  for 
each  family  who  has  a  sick  m  ;mber. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speake',  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  an  observation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speakei'.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  administration  made  no  request 
for  new  hospital  construction  n  the  1970 
or  1971  budgets.  When  you  do  not  have 
money  for  new  hospital  construction  in 
the  Hill-Burton  program  yoi^  are  liter- 
ally taking  the  heart  out  of!  that  pro- 
gram. Therefore  it  Is  needed,  and  we 
must  have  it.  There  is  a  plac«  for  mort- 


gage loans,  but  if  we  had  depended  on 
mortgage  loans  alone  we  would  not  have 
one-third  of  the  hospital  facilities  we 
have  today.  We  need  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  several  words  bandied  here  this 
afternoon,  and  the  two  which  have  im- 
pressed me  most  are  "consistency"  and 
"credibility." 

A  poet  once  said,  "Consistency,  thou 
art  a  jewel."  To  me  it  is  incomprehensi- 
ble to  have  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  argue  that  a  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  President  is  consistent. 

We  ptissed  the  conference  report 
without  a  single  vote  against  it.  Now 
where  does  the  consistency  come  in 
when  you  reverse  yourself?  If  that  be 
consistency,  then  I  would  cite  another 
poet,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  said. 
"Consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  small 
minds. '  And  let  me  repeat  the  words 
of  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Springer)  when  this  con- 
ference report  was  up,  and  when  he  rec- 
ommended that  the  House  approve  the 
conference  report,  and  he  said  this,  and 
I  quote  his  statement  from  the  Record: 

The  conference  report  embodies  several 
compromises  but  we  feel — 

Meaning  the  conferees — 

that  the  essential  elements  of  the  House 
bill  have  been  preserved. 

And  then  he  said,  with  reference  to 
section  601 : 

In  order  to  come  back  with  a  bill  it  was 
finally  agreed  to  retain  the  requirements 
for  three  programs  only.  They  are  HUl-Bur- 
ton,  mental  health,  and  mental  retardation. 

I  am  quoting  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois. At  that  time  he  recommended 
adopting  the  conference  report,  and  it 
was  adopted  unanimously  with  his  vote 
and  all  of  his  Republican  colleagues. 

Now  what  makes  him  think  if  we  adopt 
a  new  bill,  with  the  proposed  changes, 
that  the  other  body  is  going  to  take  the 
language  in  the  new  bill?  How  does  he 
get  that  idea?  Have  they  given  him  that 
assurance?  I  would  not  think  so. 

The  idea  that  the  appropriations  re- 
quirements of  this  bill  are  something  new 
or  different  or  inconsistent  Is  entirely 
wrong.  In  truth  and  in  fact,  we  have 
dedicated  funds  and  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  spend  the  funds,  for  many,  many 
years. 

Former  Senator  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama, 
a  distinguished  Member  of  the  other 
body,  was  a  sponsor  of  that  amendment 
many  years  ago.  In  addition  to  that,  we 
have  all  kinds  of  dedicated  programs  in 
the  federal  system.  We  have  just  estab- 
lished a  brandnew  one — the  Aviation 
Facilities  Expansion  Act — which  includes 
a  similar  dedicatory  provision. 

We  have  had  it  for  years  in  social 
security. 

We  have  had  it  for  years  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

We  have  had  it  for  years  in  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Fund. 

We  have  had  it  for  years  in  civil  serv- 
ice retirement. 

We  have  had  it  for  years  in  many  other 
programs  of  this  Government. 

The  chief  counsel  of  this  Department 


of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ren- 
dered an  opinion  to  Secretary  Finch  in 
January  of  this  year  which  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  115,  part  1,  page  1487,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE) .  I  will  give  you  a  direct  quote 
from  the  opinion: 

The  Htll-Bxirton  program  Is  clearly  a  man- 
datory program  both  with  respect  to  the  al- 
lotment of  the  entire  appropriation. 

And  so,  the  dedicatory  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  entirely  legal. 

But  this  is  not  the  central  issue  of  our 
debate  here  today.  The  real  question  Is 
whether  Congress  is  going  to  provide  ade- 
quate hospital  facilities  for  our  sick  and 
aged. 

At  this  moment  we  need  85,000  acute- 
care  hospital  beds  and  165,000  long-term- 
care  hospital  beds  in  this  country. 

Several  weeks  ago,  when  this  question 
was  before  us.  Congress  gave  its  answer: 
We  passed  this  bill  without  a  single  dis- 
senting vote.  I  do  not  think  we  can  do 
any  less  today. 

'  I  intend  to  vote  to  override  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  join  me. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Barrett). 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  veto  of  HM.  11102,  which  would 
have  extended  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  program,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing additional  funds  for  the  construction 
of  hospitals  and  for  the  guarantee  and 
subsidy  of  hospital  loans,  was  an  out- 
rageous slap  at  the  American  public. 
There  is  a  crisis,  as  everyone  knows,  on 
the  American  health  scene.  Too  few  hos- 
pital beds,  too  few  doctors,  too  few 
nurses,  too  few  medical  technicians,  and 
too  few  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  adequate  health 
care  facilities  for  the  public  are  facing 
this  country  today.  With  this  situation, 
President  Nixon  demonstrated  outra- 
geous contempt  in  vetoing  this  biparti- 
san-supported hospital  facilities  bill. 

The  cost  of  hospitalization  is  fast  ap- 
proaching the  average  of  $100  a  day  In 
almost  every  section  of  the  country  due 
mainly  to  the  expensive  operations  of 
inadequate  and  old  hospitals  and  medical 
facilities.  Unless  this  veto  is  overridden, 
we  can  surely  expect  the  cost  of  hospi- 
talization to  rise  even  higher.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President's  veto  of  this  bill  is  all 
a  part  of  this  same  strategy,  failure  to 
take  the  proper  economic  steps  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  for  American  citi- 
zens, the  calloused  attitude  to  permit 
unemployment  to  rise,  and  utter  disre- 
gard for  much  needed  Federal  aid  to 
education  around  the  country.  The  Pres- 
ident himself  stated  last  July  that  this 
Nation  faced  a  health  crisis,  yet  1  year 
later  the  President  has  apparently  for- 
gotten this  statement  because  of  his  vital 
concern  over  "fiscal  irresponsibility." 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  irresponsibility 
is  not  In  fiscal  matters,  but  in  the  ad- 
ministration's domestic  palicy.  I  urge 
that  this  House  overwhelmingly  override 
the  unfortimate  veto  of  a  vital  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Bdr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
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one-half  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  8  years  I  have  served 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  have  viewed  with  increasing 
concern  the  need  for  expanded  and  mod- 
ernized health-care  facilities.  In  fact,  I 
strongly  believe  that  these  broad  needs 
require  the  most  urgent  priority  and,  for 
that  reason,  I  support  this  legislation  as 
it  has  been  written  and  submitted  to  the 
President. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  developed  by  the  com- 
mittee significantly  improved  the  meas- 
ure submitted  by  the  administration 
some  time  ago.  In  fact,  I  have  been  dis- 
tressed with  the  administration's  desire 
to  rewrite  the  Hill-Burton  program  to 
replace  the  concepts  of  grants-in-aid 
with  a  system  of  guaranteed  loans.  This 
is  a  new  and  imtried  concept  which  may 
possess  great  potential  as  a  device  for 
financing  health  care  facilities  require- 
ments. However,  our  committee  strongly 
believed  that  abandoning  the  grants-in- 
aid  program  could  have  serious  and  un- 
satisfactory repercussions.  Nothing  has 
happened  to  weaken  that  view  as  I 
evaluate  the  issues  in  this  debate. 

Certainly,  we  must  welcome  new  ap- 
proaches to  old  problems  and  the  plan 
for  guaranteed  loans  ought  to  be  ex- 
plored, but  the  progresison  of  needs  for 
the  Nation's  health  care  facilities  will  not 
stand  still  while  we  experiment  with  a 
new  concept.  That  is  why  I  so  strongly 
supported  the  balanced  judgment  which 
the  House  version  of  this  bill  contained. 
It  did  not  deny  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  plans  for  guaranteed  loans.  At 
the  same  time,  it  did  not  abandon  a  long 
and  successful  program,  such  as  Hill- 
Burton,  which  through  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  use  has  brought  into  being 
hospitals  where  none  existed  previously 
and  where  the  likelihood  for  such  facil- 
ities would  have  been  dim,  indeed,  with- 
out it. 

We  must  be  frank.  I  think,  in  express- 
ing the  basic  concerns  which  many 
Members  of  the  House  feel  about  what 
is  involved  here.  I,  for  Instance,  have  no 
wish  to  Interfere  with  the  legitimate  pre- 
rogatives of  the  executive  branch.'  But, 
neither  do  I  believe  that  latitude  should 
be  extended  by  the  Congress  to  allow  the 
absmdoning  of  a  necessary  program. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  implication  in 
the  veto  of  this  bill  that  the  grant-in-aid 
program  for  Hill-Burton  could  be  nulli- 
fied by  the  simple  exp)edient  of  refusing 
to  commit  funds  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  important  to  the  Nation,  I  believe, 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Hill-Burton 
program  be  preserved.  That  appeared  to 
be  the  overwhelming  sentiment  in  the 
House  on  June  10  when  it  approved  the 
conference  report  on  this  bill  by  a  vote  of 
377  to  0.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  re- 
assert its  support  of  this  measure  now 
so  that  it  can  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  make  a  point  that  I  do  not 
think  really  has  been  made. 
This  is  not  an  appropriation  bUl.  If  an 


appropriation  bill  were  to  come  out  and 
up  the  limit,  the  President  can  veto  that 
bUl. 

This  is  simply  putting  a  limit  on  what 
can  be  spent.  There  is  no  money  in  the 
biU. 

As  you  may  know,  last  year  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $176  million  out  of  an 
authorization  of  $295  milUon. 

So,  therefore,  this  argumrait  fails  Inso- 
far as  raising  that  kind  of  issue  on  this 
bUI. 

It  is  on  an  appropriation  bill  where  the 
issue  of  spending  or  not  spending  should 
be  raised.  The  bill  authorizes  limitations 
on  the  amount  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  could  recommaad  that  the 
Congress  appropriate  for. the  President 
to  spend.  -r^ 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  support  for  the  Hill- 
Burton  program.  My  record  clearly  In- 
dicates that  I  have  always  supported  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  The  issue  today 
is  not  the  merits  of  the  program  but  only 
the  provision  which  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  expend  within  the  fiscal  year  the 
amounts  appropriated.  While  in  my  opin- 
ion the  President  already  has  the  right 
to  determine  the  rate  of  expenditure  up 
to  appropriation  levels.  The  President 
feels  this  authority  may  not  be  clear.  I 
intend  to  vote  to  sustain  the  President's 
veto  because  I  believe  it  will  not  in  any 
way  hinder  the  program  but  that  it  as- 
sumes proper  fiscal  order. 

For  anyone  to  Interpret  my  vote  as 
being  against  the  Hill-Burton  program 
would  clearly  be  a  distortion  of  my  record 
and  intent. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, in  vetoing  the  Hospital  and  Medical 
Facilities  Construction  and  Moderniza- 
tion Amendments,  President  Nixon 
termed  the  bill  a  "long  step  down  the 
road  to  fiscal  irresponsibility." 

Can  it  be  termed  irresponsible  for  a 
Nation  that  is  spending  $30  billion  a  year 
on  a  war  of  destruction  In  Southeast 
Asia  to  now  spend  $865  million  over  a 
3-year  period  on  hospital  and  medical 
facilities?  This  means  that  less  than  9/10 
of  1  percent  of  our  war  expenditures  will 
be  spent  on  needed  hospital  beds,  out-pa- 
tient facilities,  extended  care  services 
and  loan  programs  for  the  construction 
or  modernization  of  these  facilities. 

The  President  said  that  the  bill  he  had 
vetoed  would  significantly  restrict  Presi- 
dential options  in  managing  Federal 
spending.  This  of  course  is  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  section  of  the  bill  that 
would  prevent  administratively  Imposed 
freezes,  reductions  and  rollbacks  from 
applying  to  health  programs  authorized 
under  this  act.  The  Congress,  by  this 
amendment,  demands  that  the  health 
needs  of  our  citizens  must  come  before 
bombs  and  SST's.  The  President  obvi- 
ously objects. 

The  time  has  long  since  come  that  the 
Congress  stand  up  and  be  counted.  This 
bill  passed  the  Congress  by  a  combined 
vote  of  430  to  0.  We  must  not  now  sit 
aside  and  watch  this  needed  legislation 
die. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  has  been  our  primary 
weapon  against  critical  hospital  bed 
shortages  for  the  past  25  years.  Without 
this  program,  the  health  crisis  which 


exists  in  our  Nation  today  would  be  be- 
yond solution. 

The  Congress  has  always  recognized 
this  fact  and  this  year  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  imanimously  approved 
the  Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
struction and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  This  legislation  authorizes 
$2.79  billion  over  a  3-year  period  for  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  health 
facilities.  Of  this  amount  $1.29  billion 
was  earmarked  for  grants  and  $1.5  billion 
for  federally  guaranteed  and  direct  loans. 
This  commitment  by  Congress  to  meet- 
ing the  health  crisis  in  America  must  be 
upheld  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  voting  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

This  is  the  second  time  this  year  that 
the  President  has  tried  to  kill  vital  social 
legislation — first  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  now  in  the  field  of  health.  The 
time  for  establishing  new  and  clear  pri- 
orities Is  now  and  Congress  should  be 
proud  that  it  has  chosen  education  and 
health  as  basic  starting  points. 

The  unanimous  vote  of  the  Congress 
should  be  sustained  and  I  hope  that  the 
vote  to  override  the  veto  will  also  be 
unanimous. 

In  my  own  commxmity  and  other  parts 
of  my  district  there  are  areas  of  popula- 
tion of  over  200,000  without  adequate 
hospital  facilities  within  10  miles. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  urge  my  colleagues  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  the  Medical  Fa- 
cilities Construction  and  Modernization 
Amendments  of  1970.  The  override  of 
this  veto  would  do  more  than  provide 
desperately  needed  funds  for  medical 
services  of  this  Nation — it  would  empha- 
size the  need  and  Intent  of  this  Con- 
gress to  provide  a  reordering  of  our  na- 
tional priorities,  and  a  long  overdue  reor- 
dering at  that. 

It  would  appear  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  very  long  on  concern  in 
its  speeches,  but  very  short  on  concern 
when  it  comes  down  to  hard  cash.  The 
President  has  spoken  eloquently  on  the 
growing  medical  crisis  In  our  Nation.  But 
he  refuses  to  accept  our  concern  as  evi- 
denced by  our  authorization  of  these 
funds.  These  funds  will  not  solve  that 
medical  crisis;  but  the  death  of  this  leg- 
islation wiU  increase  the  crisis  to  incom- 
prehensible proportions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  figures  Indicate 
that  it  costs  approximately  $50,000  for 
each  bed  In  hospital  construction.  Oxir 
communities  cannot  provide  that  kind 
of  money,  but  they  must  have  adequate 
health  care  facilities.  At  this  cost,  in  a 
200-bed  hospital,  rimning  at  a  norm  of 
80  percent  occupany,  it  costs  each 
patient  $5.60  each  day.  in  Interest  costs 
on  a  $3  million  loan  for  construction  of 
that  hospital.  Is  it  any  wonder  our  citi- 
zens cannot  afford  decent  medical  care? 
In  my  own  area  of  New  Jersey  we  are 
desperately  In  need  of  additional  hospi- 
tal bed  space.  Presently,  there  are  two 
hospitals  under  construction,  but  the 
Freehold  General  Hospital  will  not  be 
completed  for  another  year,  and  the 
Bayshore  Community  Hospital  in  Holm- 
del,  will  not  be  ready  for  almost  2  years. 
By  that  time,  even  these  two  hospitals 
will  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  continually  growing  population. 
We  ask  here:  What  will  passage  of 
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this  bill  mean  to  these  t<ro  hospitals, 
and  other  planned  or  under  construction 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey?  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  this  legislation  \t11  bring  ap- 
proximately $7.9  million  irto  the  State 
for  direct  grants  to  hospital  s.  It  will  also 
make  $18  million  available  for  guaran- 
teed loans,  with  a  3-per(ent  interest 
subsidy. 

Considering  that  the  Bayshore  Hos- 
pital has  currently  a  $3.5  million  loan 
outstanding,  and  the  Preeliold  Hospital 
has  a  $4  million  loan,  both  at  9  percent 
interest  rates,  the  assistaxice  provided 
by  these  Hill-Burton  funds  will  be  enor- 
mous. Placing  these  two  ho  ipitals  under 
these  programs  will  make  t  leir  effective 
interest  rates  only  6  percejnt.  and  will 
consequently  reduce  the  coat  of  care  for 
each  patient  admitted  to  thi  >se  hospitals. 

It  is  frightening  to  realj;e  the  hos- 
pitals in  our  area  are  rum  ing  from  90 
to  100  percent  occupancy.  T  le  occupants 
of  these  hospital  beds  are  i  rimarily  ur- 
gent cases.  Urgent  cases  are  ( listinguished 
from  "elected"  cases.  It  should  be  noted 
that  a  person  who  has  "ele<  ted"  to  have 
an  operation  to  remove  ei  cancerous 
timior  is  in  the  latter  categjry.  Patients 
in  this  category  must  place  their  names 
on  a  waiting  list  for  admission,  and  these 
lists  are  rimning  from  4  to  6  weeks  be- 
hind. This  time  lag  can  mean  literally 
the  difference  between  lif«  and  death 
for  these  patients. 

The  President  has  called  this  legisla- 
tion "fiscally  irresponsible.'  I  call  it  an 
answer  to  urgent  need.  Ui  ifortvmately, 
the  President  has  determined  that  war 
and  armaments  are  our  sole  priorities. 
The  Congress  today  has  a  i  esponsibility 
to  order  new  priorities.  If  tfie  President 
wants  to  save  money  I  would  submit 
there  are  many  areas  in  which  he  could 
do  so.  without  damaging  thit  prospect  of 
health  care  for  the  entire  Na  tion.  I  would 
suggest  that  he  save  money  by  reducing 
the  military  budget  for  usel<  ss  items  and 
outrageous  cost  overruns.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  he  save  money  b;r  supporting 
our  efforts  to  reduce  the  faim  subsidies. 
I  would  suggest  that  he  use  his  veto 
power  on  such  unnecessary  programs  as 
the  Federal  development  o:  the  super- 
sonic transport  plane. 

No  one  is  more  aware  of  the  need  for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  redi  ced  Grovem- 
ment  spending  than  I  am.  My  argxunent 
lies,  however,  in  the  necessity  to  choose 
carefully  the  places  where  tl  e  reductions 
occur.  I  do  not  believe  this  country  can 
afford  to  stop  spending  money  on  health 
care  for  our  citizens.  I  ui  ge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  care  ully  in  their 
decision  today  to  override  i  lis  irrespon- 
sible veto  of  HJl.  11102.  the  Medical  Fa- 
cilities Construction  and  Modernization 
Amendments. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  :  will  vote  to 
override  the  President's  v  ;to  of  H.R. 
11102.  the  Medical  Paciliti<s  Construc- 
tion and  Modernization  Amendments  of 
1970. 

Once  again  the  House  ha  i  before  it  a 
bill  that  has  been  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  ground  that  it  is  "financially 
irresponsible"  and  "infiationary." 

Once  again  the  bill  that  t  le  President 
has  vetoed  deals  with  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  our  I  ration— that 
of  the  health  and  welfare  of  oiu*  citizens. 

At  the  same  time,  the  P-esident  has 


given  priority  to  other  programs  which 
we  must  assimie  he  feels  are  fiscally  re- 
sponsible and  noninflationary.  His  sup- 
port of  an  expanded  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  an  expressive  military  budget,  and 
the  SST  gives  them  preferential  treat- 
ment over  our  Nation's  health  and  wel- 
fare needs. 

The  bill  before  us  had  the  unanimous 
support  of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House  passed  H.R.  11102  by  a 
rollcall  vote  of  351  to  0;  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  79  to  0. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  the  25-year-old  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram— a  program  which  has  in  the  past 
helped  to  promote  the  development  of 
hospital  and  medical  health  care  facili- 
ties. 

I  need  not  tell  my  colleagues  about  the 
crisis  in  medical  care  which  exists  in  this 
Nation  today. 

I  need  not  tell  them  about  serious 
overcrowding  and  lack  of  facilities  in  our 
medical  care  centers. 

I  need  not  tell  them  of  the  inadequacy 
of  emergency  facilities  in  areas  through- 
out the  Nation. 

This  bill  provides  $1.2  billion  for  hospi- 
tal and  medical  care  facilities.  This  is 
not  nearly  enough  to  solve  our  health 
crisis. 

How  can  the  administration  justify 
some  $70  billion  for  weapons  of  death 
and  destruction  and  at  the  same  time 
refuse  a  little  over  a  billion  dollars  for 
health  care  and  lifesaving? 

It  has  been  said  that  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  Federal  health  outlays  of  28 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1971.  and  thus  the 
administration  Is  committed  to  health 
care  problems.  I  do  not  agree. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  only 
objection  the  President  has  to  the  bill  is 
section  601 — which  requires  sQl  funds  to 
be  spent.  The  argument  goes  that  he  does 
not  object  to  the  high  priority  given  to 
Hill-Burton,  but  only  to  the  fact  that 
all  appropriated  funds  must  be  used.  How 
can  the  administration  say  it  supports 
the  program  and  then  refuse  to  support 
full  use  of  the  appropriated  funds? 

I  am  as  concerned  about  the  state  of 
the  economy  as  the  President- 1  am  con- 
cerned about  what  Americans  are  being 
forced  to  pay  in  taxes.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  President,  however,  that,  if  he  is 
readly  concerned  about  inflation  and 
fiscal  irresponsibility,  that  he  veto  bills 
whose  benefits  do  not  accrue  to  all  Amer- 
icans, such  as  parts  of  the  military 
budget  and  the  SST. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  4.  1969,  I  voted  in  favor  of  HJl. 
11102,  a  bill  extending  the  Hill-Burton 
program  of  hospital  construction  and 
establishing  a  loan  program  for  hospital- 
ization modernization.  The  grant  pro- 
gram for  new  hospital  construction  was 
a  3-year  program  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriation of  $937  million  over  that 
3-year  period. 

The  bill  then  went  to  the  Senate,  where 
the  authorized  cost  of  all  programs 
within  it  were  greatly  increased.  The 
House-pas.sed  $937  million  grant  pro- 
gram over  a  3-year  period,  for  example, 
berame  a  5-year  program  authorizing  a 
total  of  $3,305  million — a  figure  wholly 
irresponsible  in  terms  of  the  budget. 

The  Senate  also  wrote  into  its  version 
of  the  legislation  an  availability  of  ap- 


propriations title,  which  required  that 
all  appropriations  for  health  programs 
in  any  fiscal  year  be  spent  in  that  year, 
thus  preventing  expenditure  control  by 
the  executive  branch. 

The  two  versions  of  the  legislation 
House  and  Senate,  were  submitted  to  a 
protracted  conf  3i-ence.  In  the  end,  agree- 
ment was  reached  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  conferees,  and  on  June  10,  1970,  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  conference  version 
along  with  all  other  Members  of  the 
House  voting  on  the  issue.  — 

The  conference  version,  so  far  as  the 
Hill-Burton  grant  program  was  con- 
cerned, continued  the  traditional  dis- 
tribution formula.  It  was  a  3-year  pro- 
gram authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
a  total  of  $1,202  million.  While  the  con- 
ference amount  was  $265  million  above 
the  bill  the  House  passed  a  year  earlier, 
it  was  .ittle  more  than  a  third  of  the 
Senate-passed  figure. 

When  the  conference  committee  pre- 
sented its  case  to  us  on  June  10,  I,  for 
one,  thought  the  House  conferees  had 
done  a  pretty  good  job  to  bring  the  Sen- 
ate back  from  $3,305  million  to  a  figure 
less  than  $300  million  above  the  original 
House  bill. 

There  was  no  indication  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  displeased  with  the 
compromise,  no  indication  that  the 
amoimt  so  far  exceeded  the  President's 
budget  as  to  threaten  a  veto. 

The  conferees  also  brought  back  the 
Senate  availability  of  appropriations 
provision,  modified  in  such  a  way  that 
instead  of  all  health  programs,  it  would 
reach  only  three — HUl-Burton,  mental 
health,  and  mental  retardation. 

Here  again  there  was  absolutely  no 
Indication  that  the  administration  op- 
posed such  a  provision.  No  hint  of  veto 
was  heard  in  these  Halls. 

In  his  veto  message  the  President 
writes  that  the  grant  program  at  $1,202 
million  exceeds  his  budget  by  $350  mil- 
lion. Equally  important,  the  availability 
of  appropriations  title,  section  601,  is  so 
restrictive  in  the  management  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  President  to  exercise  control 
within  the  limits  of  the  expenditure  ceil- 
ing imposed  upon  him  by  Congress. 

In  this  case  there  has  been  a  complete 
breakdown  in  communication  between 
the  President  and  his  leadership  in  the 
House.  The  membership  was  not  told 
that  the  administration  was  opposed  to 
the  final  version  of  the  bill.  In  fact,  the 
administration's  leadership  here  sup- 
ported the  conference  report.  Neither  a 
word  was  said  nor  a  vote  cast  against  it. 
We  are  told  that  if  the  veto  is  sus- 
tained the  Congress  will  promptly  pass 
a  bill  identical  except  for  the  deletion  of 
the  availability  of  appropriations  section 
601.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  accom- 
plish that.  The  issue  immediately  before 
the  House  is  thus  narrowed  to  whether 
the  President  should  be  compelled  to 
spend  all  the  money  Congress  appropri- 
ates. If  it  is  good  policy  to  compel  a  cer- 
tain level  of  expenditure  for  three  health 
programs,  it  would  be  equally  good  policy 
to  compel  expenditure  in  most,  if  not  all, 
programs  throughout  the  Grovernment. 
If  Congress  were  effectively  organized  to 
make  those  judgments,  that  would  be 
one  thing.  Regrettably,  It  Is  not.  And  the 
only  mechanism  for  expenditure  control 
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now  existing  is  in  the  Executive.  There 
must  be  a  management  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Congress  cannot  on  the  one 
hand  impose  an  expenditure  ceiling  on 
the  President  and  on  the  other  hand 
deny  him  flexibility  in  expenditure  man- 
agement, unless  Congress  is  ready  to 
completely  manage  every  expenditure. 
But  Congress  cannot  do  that,  at  least 
not  now. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  veto.  I  do  so  believing  this  Con- 
gress will  pass  legislation  continuing  the 
Hill-Burton  program.  I  do  so  also  with 
the  plea  that  the  President  will  not  again 
veto  legislation  with  popular  support 
without  suggesting  to  his  leadership  here 
at  the  time  of  House  debate  his  disagree- 
ment with  the  bill. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  very 
time  that  the  U.S.  health  services  are  on 
the  verge  of  important  breakthroughs  in 
their  research,  the  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  programs  is  being  denied 
them.  We  hear  of  plans  by  the  Federal 
Crovemment  to  eliminate  the  division  of 
chronic  disease  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  with  the  resulting  loss  of  the 
Bureau  of  Cancer  Control.  To  some,  it 
seems  insignificant  that  this  Bureau  has 
been  responsible  for  training  or  special- 
ists for  the  early  detection  and  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer.  Yet,  I  believe  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  veto  on  Monday  of  the  bill 
appropriating  funds  for  the  construction 
and  the  modernization  of  medical  facil- 
ities is  the  most  serious  setback  that 
health  care  has  received  thus  far. 

Let  Congress  appropriate  $290,000,000 
for  the  supersonic  transport  plane  and 
the  White  House  will  shout  "bravo."  Let 
Congress  appropriate  grants  for  hospital 
construction  and  modernization  and  the 
White  House  cries  "fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity." It  is  once  again  time  to  raise  the 
issue  of  this  administration's  seeming 
lack  of  concern  with  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  its  citizens. 

The  United  States  has  traditionally 
thought  of  itself  as  the  richest  and  the 
healthiest  Nation  on  this  earth.  Statis- 
tics, however,  prove  otherwise.  Twelve 
nations  rank  better  on  the  rate  of  in- 
fant mortality  than  does  the  United 
States:  29  nations  have  higher  male  life 
expectancy:  six  have  better  life  ex- 
pectancy among  their  female  population. 
Obviously,  our  efforts  until  this  time  have 
left  much  to  be  desired,  and  those  efforts 
are  in  serious  danger  of  being  reduced 
still  further  because  of  the  lack  of  fimds. 
Despite  all  this,  the  President  still  terms 
hospital  construction  "fiscally  irrespon- 
sible." 

Community  health  centers  in  this 
country  have  traditionally  provided  an 
invaluable  service  in  their  excellent  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  disturbed.  These 
centers  have  become  integral  parts  of 
the  communities  they  serve,  and  we  need 
more  of  them.  We  must  also  insiu-e  that 
the  quality  of  the  staff  that  they  hire 
remains  high. 

These  centers  have  made  important 
breakthroughs  in  the  treatment  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  narcotics  addicts,  and 
have  the  ability  and  the  facilities  to  ex- 
pand such  service  If  they  are  given  ade- 
quate fxmds. 

Yet,  the  administration's  proposed 
1971  level  of  funding  falls  far  below  that 
of  last  year.  It  provides  for  no  new  "ini- 


tiation and  development  grants,"  and 
will  not  permit  any  new  construction  of 
mental  health  facilities.  In  addition,  no 
money  has  been  allotted  for  the  child 
mental  health  programs  that  the  centers 
presently  administer. 

Our  medical  and  dental  schools  have 
had  to  ask  the  Federal  Government  for 
more  money.  Many  have  seen  their  en- 
dowments eaten  up  by  the  high  cost  of 
educating  the  f utxire  doctors  and  dentists 
that  this  country  needs  so  desperately. 
We  decry  the  shortage  of  such  health 
professionals  only  to  find  that  the  Gov- 
ernment meets  these  needs  with  too 
little,  too  late.  In  the  views  of  nxunerous 
deans  of  our  medical  schools,  Federal 
initiatives  have  been  far  from  sufficient. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  a  nation  as 
rich  as  ours  be  given  the  best  of  health 
care?  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  a  nation 
as  rich  as  ours  not  have  its  citizens  make 
appointments  to  have  operations  when 
there  is  a  "free  bed"  rather  than  when 
there  is  need  to  have  an  operation? 

Our  Nation  is  in  the  midst  of  a  serious 
economic  situation:  there  is  nobody 
that  can  deny  that  fact.  However,  our 
Nation  is  also  in  the  midst  of  a  serious 
health  crisis,  and  we  do  not  have  to  ap- 
point another  commission  to  tell  us  that. 
Doctors  have  come  to  my  office  in  Wash- 
ington to  tell  me  that  their  research 
money  has  been  cut  off.  Some  have  said 
that  they  were  on  the  brink  of  a  discovery 
of  the  relationship  between  cholesterol, 
high  blood  pressure,  and  heart  disease, 
only  to  find  their  project  suddenly  can- 
celed because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  money  for  gims 
and  for  armaments.  We  pay  people  not  to 
produce  wheat;  we  spend  a  small  for- 
tune on  a  commercial  aircraft  that  will 
be  used  by  only  a  tiny  percentage  of  our 
population.  Yet,  we  cut  off  funds  for 
heart  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  there  is 
something  seriously  wrong  with  a  nation 
that  turns  its  back  on  the  real  health 
problems  of  today.  This  Congress,  be- 
cause of  the  Presidential  veto,  has  been 
given  still  another  chance  to  reaffirm  its 
commitment  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  its  citizens.  I  urge  that  this  Congress 
act  to  overturn  the  Presidential  veto  and 
to  pass  the  appropriation  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  our  hos- 
pitals. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  frankly 
amazed  that  the  President  has  vetoed 
H.R.  11102,  extending  the  Hill-Burton 
program  for  hospital  construction  and 
modernization. 

In  his  veto  message  to  the  Congress, 
the  President  said  that  his  legislative 
proposals  regarding  hospital  construc- 
tion "faced  the  need  to  determine  pri- 
orities in  the  iises  of  limited  Federal 
dollars."  The  legislation  Congress  passed, 
the  President  continued,  "avoids  facing 
up  to  the  choice  that  has  to  be  made." 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  for  a  minute 
at  the  priorities  which  seem  to  be  of 
concern  to  this  administration. 

We  know,  for  example,  from  State 
health  agencies  administering  hospital 
construction  programs,  that  a  present 
need  exists  for  an  additional  85,000  acute 
care  hospital  beds,  893  public  health  cen- 
ters, 164,430  additional  long-term  beds, 
872  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers, 


and  388  rehabilitation  facilities,  with  a 
total  estimated  cost  of  $5.3  billion. 

In  his  1971  budget,  the  President  asks 
for  only  $89  million  for  grants  and  loans 
for  hospital  construction,  obviously  a 
totally  inadequate  amount  to  finance 
present  needs. 

But  while  the  President  asks  for  only 
$89  million  for  hospitals  for  the  1971 
fiscal  year,  he  sought  just  a  few  days 
ago  a  $200  miUion  loan  guarantee  for 
Penn-Central  Railroad — a  little  welfare 
program  from  the  Federal  Tresaury  for 
a  $7  billion  corporation. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  as 
interested  as  the  President  in  cutting  un- 
necessary spending,  but  why  in  heaven's 
name  cannot  we  cut  back  on  unnecessary 
moon  spending,  cut  back  on  SST  sub- 
sidies, cut  back  on  foreign  aid  to  political 
dictatorships  like  Greece,  and  cut  back 
on  subsidies  to  private  corporations  ra- 
ther than  gouging  it  out  of  the  hides  of 
small  and  large  communities  throughout 
this  country  which  are  badly  in  need  of 
health  care  facilities. 

The  President's  action  in  vetoing  HJl. 
11102  can  legitimately  lead  us  to  ques- 
tion whether  this  administration  has  any 
strenuous  commitment  at  all  in  the  field 
of  health  care.  That  veto  will  certainly 
hamper  future  construction  to  meet  our 
health  care  needs.  I  do  not  support  that 
veto  and  I  urge  this  House  not  to. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  go  on  record  as  supporting  President 
Nixon  in  his  veto  of  the  Medical  Facili- 
ties Construction  and  Modernization 
Amendments  of  1970. 

For  one  thing  the  bill  provides  $350 
million  in  excess  of  the  amount  requested 
by  Mr.  Nixon  in  his  budget  for  fiscal 
1971,  and,  in  the  process,  puts  awry  the 
President's  efforts  to  cut  back  on  Federal 
spending  and  hew  to  the  line  of  fiscal 
responsibility. 

One  could  easily  forgive  this  excess  in 
spending,  however,  on  the  groimds  that 
the  money  is  being  assigned  to  a  good 
cause  if  there  were  not  other  negative 
aspects  associated  with  the  measure. 

For  one  thing,  the  bill  prevents  the 
President  from  managing  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  a  prudent  manner  by  com- 
pelling him  to  spend  money  whether  or 
not  it  is  needed,  and  this  compulsion 
would  be  in  effect  for  an  extended  period 
of  time. 

For  another  thing,  the  bill,  by  forcing 
the  President  to  spend  in  one  area,  pre- 
vents him  from  spending  in  other  areas 
that  might  have  a  greater  need  for  fi- 
nancial support. 

And  a  flnsd  consideration  is  that  this 
compulsion  aspect  on  Federal  spending 
could  perform  as  a  precedent,  setting  the 
stage  for  binding  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  other  Federal  programs. 

In  summary,  I  could  support  this  bill, 
and  I  feel  sure  President  Nixon  could, 
too,  providing  the  "forced  spending  '  pro- 
vision was  not  a  part  of  the  legislation. 
With  this  provision  in  the  measure,  the 
good  features  of  the  bill  are  too  greatly 
diluted. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday,  when  the  President  vetoed 
the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construction 
Act,  he  noted  that  to  do  otherwise  would 
have  been  to  take  "a  long  step  down  the 
road  to  fiscal  irresponsibility."  It  is  re- 
gretful that  the  President  has  chosen 
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this  legislation  to  demonstfate  his  newly 
developed  concern  for  thai  condition  of 
oxir  economy.  The  Hill-Bi(rton  Act  has 
been,  since  its  inception  id  1946,  one  of 
the  most  productive  pieces  jaf  health  leg- 
islation ever  enacted  by  ihe  Congress. 
The  funds  derived  from  ihis  act  have 
made  possible  the  construction  of  nu- 
merous health  facilities  throughout  our 
Nation.  Recent  statistics  pijovlded  by  the 
vsirious  State  agencies  administering  this 
program,  indicate  there  eiists  today,  a 
dire  need  for  an  additionaj  85,000  acute 
care  hospital  beds,  893  public  health 
centers,  872  diagnostic  cenllers,  and  164,- 
430  additional  long-term  beds.  By  veto- 
ing this  bill,  the  President  pas  chosen  to 
cut  costs  at  the  expense  of  the  millions 
in  our  Nation  who  so  desperately  need 
hospital  care.  I  find  this  a  viry  distiirbing 
choice.  The  ability  to  provide  health  care 
Is  meaningless  without  adequate  health 
facilities. 

I  am  aware,  as  I  am  sire  all  of  my 
colleagues  are,  of  the  need  to  cut  unnec- 
essary expenses  at  this  tim;.  Ways  must 
certainly  be  found  to  slow  iie  inflation- 
ary spiral,  but  the  President's  choice  is 
totally  imacceptable. 

In  1961.  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  health  and  hospital  care.  President 
Kennedy  said: 

As  long  as  people  are  strlcki  in  by  a  disease 
wbicb  we  have  the  ability  to  p  revent,  as  long 
as  people  are  chained  by  a  dsablllty  which 
can  be  reversed,  as  long  as  iee<lles8  death 
takes  Its  toll,  then  American  health  will  be 
unfinished  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  still  ha\e  this  unfin- 
ished business  before  us  aid  therefore, 
cannot  let  this  historical  act  expire.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  override  this  Presi- 
dential veto  in  order  that  the  benefits 
which  have  emanated  from,  this  act  may 
continue. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dential veto  of  the  HiU^Burton  Act 
opens  wide  the  door  for  tha  demagog  for 
irresponsible  charges  both  against  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  against  those  voting  to 
sustain  the  President's  veuj. 

The  Hill-Burton  prograiii  for  much- 
needed  hospital  construction  work  is  a 
great  program,  and  one  whi  ch  I  have  al- 
waj's  supported  strongly,  rhe  issue  is 
not,  as  some  would  attempt  to  make  you 
believe,  whether  you  suppoi  t  this  act  or 
dissapprove  of  it. 

The  critical  facts  are  thes ;:  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  budget  requestec  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Hill-Burton  program,  at  the 
same  time  laying  emphasii  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  weaving  in  improvement  and 
expansion  of  existing  hospil  alization  fa- 
cilities along  with  new  corstruction  as 
being  the  most  practical  wty  of  provid- 
ing in  the  fastest  possible  w  ly  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  new  hosrital  beds  so 
badly  needed  In  America  today.  Con- 
gress increased  the  total  appropriation 
authorization  by  $350  million.  Congress 
at  the  same  time  required  the  President 
to  spend  every  nickel  of  this  money. 
Meanwhile.  Congress  Is  c<ntlnuing  to 
Impose  an  overall  spending  limitation 
on  the  President. 

So.  we  have  the  spectacle  of  Congress 
trying  to  force  expenditure!,  while  it  is 
ordering  that  strict  limitatk  ns  be  placed 
on  expenditures. 

The  very  same  peonle  whc  are  criticiz- 
ing the  President  for  not  making  more 


progress  in  the  fight  against  inflation  are 
trying  to  make  success  impossible,  by 
adding  an  additional  $350  million  to  his 
budget  request,  and  then  requiring  that 
it  all  be  spent. 

If  we  are  to  be  responsible,  and  if  we 
are  to  aid  the  President  in  the  fight 
against  inflation,  we  should  maintain  his 
budget  levels,  and  permit  him  flexibility 
in  managing  our  fiscal  affairs.  To  do 
otherwise  is  an  assumption  of  full 
blame  for  the  consequential  inflationary 
results. 

As  for  the  Hill-Burton  program  itself, 
it  will  continue  and  all  progrEims  now 
underway  or  contemplated  will  continue. 
A  new  bill  has  been  introduced  with  nu- 
merous sponsors,  including  myself,  with- 
out the  additional  inflationary  $350  mil- 
lion, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  respon- 
sible Members  of  Congress  will  see  that 
prompt  action  is  taken  to  continue  the 
Hill-Burton  program.  It  will  be  con- 
tinued on  the  same  basis  as  before,  and 
on  a  basis  that  will  now  throw  gasoline 
on  the  present  hot  flames  of  inflation. 
I  shall  support  the  renewal  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  given 
much  thought  as  to  my  vote  on  whether 
or  not  to  sustain  or  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  on  the  bill  which  would  ex- 
tend for  3  years  the  Hill -Burton  hospital 
construction  and  modernization  pro- 
gram. I  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  be  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful programs  of  Congress  to  increase 
the  number  of  hospital  beds  in  the  Na- 
tion, which  have  been  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  p>eople. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  briefly  discuss 
each  of  the  points  I  think  the  Members 
of  the  House  should  consider  today. 

One  of  these  is  the  need  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  practice  restraint  in  spending 
on  account  of  inflation.  The  second  point 
at  issue  is  the  special  need  now  for  hos- 
pitalization and  the  acute  problem 
throughout  the  Nation.  Also,  there  Ls  the 
objection  of  the  President  that  the  Sen- 
ate added  language  to  the  House  bill 
which  made  the  amounts  appropriated  by 
Congress  under  this  authorization  man- 
datory. 

As  to  the  matter  of  inflationary  spend- 
ing, it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
legislation  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
a  rollcall  vote  of  351  to  0.  At  that  time  I 
considered  the  inflationary  aspects  of  the 
bill  and  supported  it  because  it  was  an 
authorization  and  not  an  appropriation. 
I  think  the  proper  time  to  cut  inflation- 
ary spending  is  when  appropriation  bills 
are  c:msidered.  Of  course,  it  is  the  Appro- 
priation.>  Committee  which  scrutinizes 
legislative  programs  and  weighs  the  pri- 
orities and  attempts  to  keep  the  overall 
total  spending  in  line.  So,  as  I  say,  I 
think  when  we  consider  the  appropria- 
tion bill  we  should  decide  the  proper 
amDimt  which  should  be  spent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  subject  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  the  Nation  now  faces 
a  conflict  between  unemployment  and  the 
need  to  stimulate  the  economy,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  desirability  of  cool- 
ing the  economy  by  restraint  on  spend 
Ing.  In  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  of  Wp.shington.  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  unemployment, 
I  am  told,  exceeds  8^4  percent. 


Eight  and  one-half  p)ercent  plus  em- 
ployment is  not  a  recession,  it  is  a  de- 
pression. I  think  that  in  areas  such  as 
my  district  inflation  must  be  secondary 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  freeze  Federal  projects;  instead  it 
should  go  ahead  with  projects  that  are 
needed.  For  example,  I  understand  that 
at  the  present  time  34  percent  of  my 
carpenters  are  imemployed.  Hospital 
construction  would  help  this  situation. 
So  I  support  the  full  amount  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  authorization  find  hope  that 
there  will  be  construction  of  this  nature 
in  the  Seattle  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  point  Involves 
health  needs  of  the  Nation.  I  have 
checked  and  find  that  my  constituents 
are  confronted  with  shortages  and  over- 
crowding of  hospital  facilities  and  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  emergency  and  out- 
patient facilities.  So,  I  think  the  program 
should  have  a  high  priority. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Spefiker,  the  President 
has  objected  to  this  legislation  because  of 
its  mandatory  language.  I  recognize  this 
problem;  it  came  up  in  connection  with 
the  veto  of  the  HEW  appropriation  bill. 
At  that  time  we  had  a  total  ceiling  on 
spending.  For  1971,  however,  such  a  ceil- 
ing has  not  been  enacted,  although  the 
House  passed  one.  As  to  whether  or  not 
Congress  can  force  the  President  to  spend 
money.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assumed  when  this 
matter  came  up  before  that  the  HEW 
formula  was  mandatory,  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  Congress  can  make  the  Presi- 
dent spend  money  on  any  project. 

If  the  President  does  not  spend  the 
money  there  is  nothing  Congress  would 
or  could  do  about  it.  But  meanwhile  I 
very  much  doubt,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  the  Congress  has  the  right  to 
force  the  President  to  spend  money  that 
he  does  not  want  to  spend.  So,  as  I  say, 
I  have  given  this  matter  great  thought 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
could  not  properly  represent  my  constit- 
uents if  I  voted  to  sustain  the  veto.  I 
feel  especially  that  the  House  is  right 
in  this  case  because  we  passed  the  bill 
without  anj-  objection  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  to  the  inflation  factor 
involved,  and  later  with  the  mandatory 
language  in  it  we  passed  the  conference 
report  with  no  notice  that  the  President 
objected. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  support  my 
President  whenever  I  can  do  so.  But.  in 
this  case  the  needs  of  the  people  in  my 
congressional  district  are  such  that  this 
legislation  should  become  law. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  telegram  from 
the  Washington  State  Director  of  Public 
Health  in  support  of  this  program: 

since  Its  Inception  the  Hill  Burton  pro- 
gram has  been  most  successful  and  efficient 
means  of  getting  federal  dollars  down  to  the 
local  level  where  It  Is  most  needed,  of  any 
program  yet  conceived.  Practically  all  areas 
In  the  state  have  received  federal  assist- 
ance In  the  construction  of  health  facili- 
ties. The  Hill  Burton  program  provided  the 
leadership  and  Incentive  for  the  establish- 
ment of  health  facilities  planning  and  con- 
struction and  licensing  programs  of  our 
state  There  Is  still  great  need  for  federal 
assistance  In  this  state.  Por  the  past  three 
fiscal  years  we  have  had  applications  for 
over  $71  million  of  Hill  Burton  participa- 
tion In  construction  costs  totalling  almost 
•2  billion.  Total  allocation  for  past  three 
fiscal  years  has  been  •9,476,763  which  Is  ap- 
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proximately    13%    of   the   $71    million   plus 
which  has  been  applied  for.  PaclUtles  have 
become    outmoded    and    obsolete.    Approxi- 
mately 50%  of  our  existing  facilities  do  not 
conform   to   Federal   standards.   As   Director 
of    the    Washington    State    Department    of 
Health.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  to  con- 
tinue the  Hill  Burton  program  at  reasonable 
level,   including  the   loan  provision. 
Waixace  Lanx, 
Director,  Washington  State  Department 
of  Health. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  identical  to  that 
sponsored  yesterday  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Springer)  which  is 
Identical  to  the  Hill-Burton  bill  with  one 
exception— title  VI,  section  601,  Is 
eliminated. 

The  dollar  amount  of  the  program  is 
not  changed.  The  mandatory  spending 
requirement — the  major  reason  the  Pres- 
ident vetoed  the  measure — would  be 
removed. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Hill-Burton  program  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  I  am  sure  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
share  my  thinking,  however,  that  the 
mandatory  spending  requirement  places 
an  illegal  and  imjust  restriction  upon  the 
executive  branch. 

When  the  House  initially  passed  the 
HUl-Burton  bill,  the  mandatory  spending 
provision  was  not  In  the  bill — It  was 
added  In  the  Senate.  After  5  weeks  of 
attempting  to  hammer  out  an  acceptable 
compromise,  and  after  having  reduced 
the  bill  over  $1  billion  from  the  level  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  the  House  con- 
ferees reluctantly  agreed  to  accept  title 
VI — the  mandatory  spending  provision. 
When  the  conference  report  was  before 
this  body,  It  was  pointed  out  that  a 
dangerous  precedent  was  being  set  by 
including  this  provision,  but  acceptance 
was  apparently  the  price  of  passage. 

The  President,  in  his  veto  message, 
pointed  out  that  the  restriction  on  his 
flexibility  would  be  drastically  impaired. 
A  limitation  on  total  1971  spending  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  House  and 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  By  insisting  that  the 
President  spend  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Hill-Burton  program  over  the 
next  3  years,  and  at  the  same  time  limit- 
ing what  the  President  may  spend  in 
total  outlays  for  fiscal  1971,  the  Congress 
has  withdrawn  with  one  hand  the  au- 
thority necessary  to  do  what  it  requires 
with  the  other. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto  of  the  Hill-Burton 
bill,  H.R.  11102.  on  the  basis  of  title  VI, 
section  601. 

I  further  urge  my  colleagues  to  work 
for  immediate  passage  of  the  new  legis- 
lation which  I  and  many  others  have  al- 
ready introduced — legislation  which  is 
identical  to  the  vetoed  Hill-Burton  bill, 
with  the  exception  that  title  VI,  section 
601  is  removed. 

By  Immediate  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion— a  program  that  has  had  bipartisan 
support  throughout  the  years — we  will 
show  that  we  recognize  the  logic  In  the 
President's  veto  while  at  the  same  time 
show  our  strong  and  overwhelming  sup- 
port and  interest  In  maintaining  the 
Hill-Burton  program. 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  the  effort  today  to  override  the 


President's  veto  of  the  Medical  Facilities 
Construction  and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments of  1970. 

In  the  President's  first  exercise  of  the 
veto  power  last  winter,  when  he  refused 
to  sign  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1970,  it  was  estimated 
that  North  Carolina  lost  nearly  $25  mil- 
lion that  it  would  have  had  under  the 
bill  originally  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Nearly  $4  million  of  that  total  would 
have  been  used  for  hospital  construction 
and  renovation — the  same  programs 
which  would  suffer  again  if  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  veto  is  sustained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  North  Carolina  and  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  lose 
money  for  these  purposes  again.  The 
Congress  realized  this  when  it  enacted 
the  1970  amendments  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  We  were  unanimous  then,  and 
I  hope  we  will  be  unanimous  today. 

If  the  Congress  sustains  the  President's 
veto  it  will  not  be  a  disaster  for  health 
care  in  North  Carolina,  but  it  will  be  a 
crippling  blow.  Many  of  our  hospitals 
axe  already  on  their  knees.  We  should 
not  push  them  down  further. 

When  you  walk  into  a  hospital  today 
and  see  patients  backed  up  in  the  halls 
because  of  inadequate  room  space  for 
beds,  when  you  see  whole  sections  of  old 
hospitals  literally  crumbling  with  the 
patients  Inside  them,  then  you  recognize 
the  need  for  full  Hill-Burton  funding. 

In  North  Carolina  alone,  this  veto 
would  at  least  reduce  the  funds  available 
for  a  new  county  hospital  to  be  built  in 
Durham,  and  it  would  affect  needed 
hospital  renovation  in  10  other  cities. 

I  do  not  think  the  patients,  or  the  doc- 
tors, or  the  nurses,  or  the  staff  in  these 
hospitals  will  tolerate  less  than  complete 
renovation. 

What  other  choice  is  there?  Do  you 
renovate  only  the  rooms,  and  leave  the 
laboratory  in  an  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion? Do  you  remodel  the  laboratories 
and  rooms,  but  leave  inadequate  fire  es- 
capes? Or  do  you  stretch  your  money  out 
and  try  to  renovate  everything,  but  do 
an  incomplete  job? 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  cannot  understand  the 
reasoning  behind  the  veto  of  this  bill.  I 
do  not  imderstand  how  the  administra- 
tion on  one  day  can  ask  the  Congress  for 
$750  million  to  ball  out  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  then  on  the  next  day  veto 
a  hospital  bill. 

Surely  we  have  a  mistaken  sense  of 
priorities  if  the  health  of  a  railroad  Is 
more  important  than  the  health  of  the 
Nation. 

To  be  sure,  the  administration  has  Im- 
proved Its  position  on  Hill -Burton  funds 
since  the  day  when  It  proposed  that  the 
progrsun  be  terminated  and  the  costs 
transferred  to  medicare.  And  I  do  not 
question  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
a  real  interest  in  medical  care  and  in  re- 
modeling the  Nation's  hospitals.  We  all 
do. 

But  a  genuine  interest  Is  not  enough, 
not  if  the  funds  to  implement  that  In- 
terest are  withheld.  It  is  of  little  comfort 
to  a  patient  in  an  outmoded  hospital  that 
his  leaders  in  Washington  are  interested 
in  his  plight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  have  full  fimd- 
ing  for  this  program.  The  judgment  of 
every  Democrat  and  every  Republican  in 
the  Congress  was  not  wrong.  I  urge  that 


each  of  my  colleagues  vote  to  override 
the  veto  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote 
against  overriding  the  President's  veto. 
When  this  measure  passed  the  House 
originally,  I  voted  for  it  and  was  happy 
to  support  the  Hill -Burton  program  for 
continuing  improvement  of  our  hospitals 
and  other  heEdth  care  facilities  as  I  al- 
ways have  in  the  past.  The  bill,  as  it 
passed  the  House,  was  a  far  better  bill 
than  that  before  us  now,  and  it  wovild 
have  updated  and  strengthened  the  pro- 
gram in  a  number  of  ways.  Moreover,  it 
would  have  done  so  without  imposing  up- 
on the  President  the  straitjacket  man- 
dating expenditures  now  found  in  sec- 
tion 601.  As  President  Nixon  has  said. 
"It  would  interfere  with  my  ability  to 
comply  with  the  limitation  on  total  1971 
spending  already  psissed  bj  the  House  of 
Representati  v  es . " 

Unfortunately,  while  recognizing  the 
need  for  contmuing  to  build  and  improve 
our  hospitals,  which  I  will  support  In 
new  legislation  if  this  veto  is  sustained. 
I  recognize  also  that  health  care  in  this 
country  has  suffered  greatly  frpm  infla- 
tion. In  all  measures  that  come  before 
us  here,  we  have  to  realize  and  take  Into 
account  that  mandated  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  a  major 
factor  in  pouring  more  fuel  on  the  fire, 
since  they  remove  the  judgment  of  the 
executive  branch  as  to  timing  and  prior- 
ities of  particular  projects. 

In  any  event,  the  funds  authorized 
would  have  to  be  appropriated,  and  this 
provision  in  the  authorization  bill  may 
make  It  more  difficult  to  get  the  appro- 
priations desired. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  is  facing  a  very  serious  health 
crisis.  The  administration  has  already 
contributed  to  the  worsoiing  of  this  cri- 
sis with  drastic  cutbacks  in  Federal  pro- 
grams of  aid  for  medical  education,  re- 
search, and  health  manpower.  This  past 
Monday,  President  Nixon  struck  what  Is 
perhaps  the  most  serious  blow  of  all  when 
he  vetoed  the  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
struction and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments Act.  This  veto  must  be  overridden. 

Medical  experts  all  agree  that  the  most 
serious  weakness  in  our  health  effort  is 
our  failure  to  deliver  health  services  to 
the  people,  particularly  to  the  lower  and 
middle-Income  fsunihes.  That  was  the 
problon  that  the  legislation  attacked. 

It  is  vitally  needed  legislation.  I  am 
proud  that  I  was  able  to  play  a  role  in 
shaping  it  and  equally  proud  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  reforms  that  I  sug- 
gested have  been  carried  Into  the  act 
that  was  sent  to  the  President. 

The  bill  that  President  Nixon  has  ve- 
toed would  have  made  $3  billion  avail- 
able over  a  3-year  period  for  a  broad 
program  for  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  urgently  needed  health  fa- 
ciUties  of  all  types.  In  vetoing  It.  the 
President  has  demonstrated  callous  dis- 
regard for  our  grave  domestic  problems 
that  was  demonstrated  in  his  recent  veto 
of  the  education  bill. 

The  medical  facilities  bill  made  impor- 
tant new  bresikthroughs  In  meeting  the 
desperate  health  needs  of  the  avenge 
American  family.  Not  only  did  it  provide 
a  billion  dollar  program  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  public 
and  nonprofit  hospitals  and  extended 
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The  major  requirements  today  are  to  mod- 
ernize existing  but  obsolete  hospitals,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Inner  cities,  and.  In  the  face 
of  sky-rocketing  medical  costs,  to  expand 
other  types  of  medical  facilities  which  can 
serve  as  more  efQclent  and  economic  alter- 
natives to  hospital  care. 

This  statement  is  true.  But  it  repre- 
sents the  same  empty  rhetoric  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  applied  to  all 
of  our  domestic  programs,  for  the  legis- 
lation that  the  President  proposed  to  re- 
place the  bill  which  he  has  vetoed — H.R. 
10126  introduced  by  Congressman  Ger- 
ald Ford,  the  minority  leader — contains 
not  1  cent  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

Instead,  it  provides  for  a  system  of 
Federal  guarantees  for  loans  from  the 
private  sector  at  existing  interest  rates. 
There  is  no  single  proposal  that  could 
contribute  more  to  the  already  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  health  care  than  the 
President's  proposal. 

The  American  people  must  no  longer 
be  deprived  of  the  essential  health  serv- 
ices tiiat  we  now  recognize  to  be  their 
right.  We  have  the  resources  to  see  that 
these  health  services  are  made  available 
to  all.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
made  an  important  forward  step  toward 
achieving  this  goal  in  the  enactment  of 
the  Medical  Facilities  Construction  and 
Modernization  Amendments  Act.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  of  this  legislation  must 
be  overridden. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  its  in- 
ception in  1946.  the  Hill-Burton  program 
has  been  the  prime  instrument  for  Fed- 
eral support  of  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  public  and  private  non- 
profit health  facilities. 

Since  that  time,  the  need  for  im- 
proved health  facilities  within  urban 
areas  has  expanded  greatly.  When  the 
program  began,  many  of  the  hospital 
shortages  were  in  rural  areas.  However, 
the  problem  has  shifted  greatly  from 
lack  of  facilities  in  outlying  areas  to  ob- 
solete facilities  within  the  cities.  More- 
over, hospital  equipment  has  become 
more  specialized  and  more  expensive. 

The  increased  cost  of  equipment 
coupled  with  the  inflationary  costs  of 
hospital  equipment  and  supplies  calls 
for  increased  funding.  Nonetheless, 
aware  of  the  need  for  improved  health 
facilities  and  although  admitting  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  "grave  health 
crisis."  the  administration  has  seen  fit 
to  veto  this  measure.  One  of  the  reasons 
given  was  the  increase  in  authorization 
above  the  budget. 

The  Congress,  however,  believes  that 
the  budget  request  was  too  low,  for  it  not 
only  increased  the  authorization  but 
passed  the  measure  unanimously  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  Such  bipartisan 
support  of  necessary  health  facilities  can 
hardly  be  called  "fiscal  irresponsibility." 

An  overview  of  the  measure  demon- 
strates that  its  provisions  and  author- 
izations will  permit  the  Nation's  health 
facilities  to  remain  functional  in  spite  of 
inflationary  costs  of  medical  and  health 
facilities.  It  is  paramount  that  we  ade- 
quately support  this  vital  program. 

The  present  administration  places  a 
low  priority  on  health  care  needs,  in  spite 
of  our  acknowledged  health  crisis,  by 
disapproving  this  measure.  Moreover, 
this  is  the  second  bill  the  President  has 


vetoed;  the  HEW  appropriations  meas- 
ure was  the  first.  Both  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion provided  for  health  services. 

In  fact,  although  the  administration 
finds  unacceptable  a  hospital  grant  au- 
thorization $350  million  above  the  budget 
request,  I  recall  that  the  budget  allo- 
cated $290  million  for  the  supersonic 
transport,  a  high-speed  pollution  ma- 
chine. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
the  administration  will  support  unnec- 
essary technological  development  to  the 
detriment  of  vital  health  needs,  and  it 
is  up  to  the  Congress  to  insure  that  such 
lopsided  priorities  are  balanced. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  go  on  record  as  supporting  H.R.  11102. 
the  Medical  Facilities  Construction  and 
Modernization  Amendments  of  1969,  as 
adopted  by  Congress,  and  to  urge  Con- 
gress to  override  President  Nixon's  veto 
of  this  bill. 

I  recently  attended  a  meeting  of  hos- 
pital administrators  in  my  area.  Al- 
though the  purpose  of  this  meeting  was 
to  discuss  the  difiBculties  two  inner  city 
hospitals  have  in  meeting  daily  operat- 
ing costs,  attention  was  also  directed  to 
the  urgent  need  for  new  and  Improved 
medical  facilities.  The  communities  in 
my  area  and  throughout  the  Nation  are 
exp>eriencing  many  difiBculties  in  trying 
to  meet  ever-increasing  medical  needs. 
The  hospitals  have  attempted  to  meet 
these  needs  through  extensive  modern- 
ization funded  by  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram and  by  private  loans.  However,  the 
Hill-Burton  program  is  oversubscribed 
to  and  the  current  high  Interest  rates 
coupled  with  the  burden  of  rising  hos- 
pital and  medical  costs  have  limited  the 
effectiveness  of  their  efforts. 

Greater  participation  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  needed  if  the  required 
medical  facilities  ctm  be  made  available. 
The  appropriations  authorized  by  this 
bill  will  be  used  to  construct  and  remodel 
needed  hospitals,  to  reduce  the  high 
amount  of  interest  that  hospitals  are  re- 
quired to  pay  on  loans,  and  to  give  hos- 
pitals the  means  to  purchase  lifesaving 
equipment,  such  as  kidney  machines, 
that  are  now  financially  imobtainable. 

The  authorizations  adopted  by  Con- 
gress exhibit  foresight  and  concern  and 
do  not  demonstrate  fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity. The  appropriations  are  not  excessive 
but  meet  only  the  health  care  needs  now 
required  by  communities.  If  these  re- 
quirements are  not  met  now,  the  future 
needs  will  provide  us  with  an  almost 
impossible  task  to  accomplish. 

Adequate  health  care  facilities  have 
always  been  a  high  priority  of  this  coun- 
try. Gentlemen,  I  urge  that  we  maintain 
this  as  a  priority  and  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing voted  for  H.R.  11102  and  having  In- 
troduced a  bill,  H.R.  16359.  which  would 
provide  grants  to  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  to  assist  them  in  establishing 
special  departments  and  programs  In  the 
field  of  family  practice,  my  record  is 
clear  as  to  the  support  I  give  to  effective 
and  manageable  programs  to  improve 
health  services  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  support  the  bill  In- 
troduced yesterday  by  my  colleague,  Mr. 
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Springer,  which  would  carry  out  the  ex- 
panded program  the  President  envisions 
in  this  field.  I  note,  of  course,  the  fact 
that  health  outlays  for  fiscal  1971  are 
substantially  higher  than  previous  years 
and  thus  we  are  giving  necessary  priority 
to  this  field. 

However,  taking  into  account  the  over- 
all deficit  in  the  Federal  budget,  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  a  deficit  on  the  economy 
and  the  puichasing  power  of  our  citizens, 
and  recognizing  the  great  responsibility 
the  President  has  for  maintaining  a 
sound  governmental  fiscal  status,  I  cast 
my  vote  against  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  and  its  provisions  have 
been  of  such  importance  to  Connecticut 
in  coping  with  the  need  for  additional 
hospital  space  In  the  last  decade— a  need 
that  demands  continuing  attention— 
that  I  have  received  and  wish  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  sample  of 
communications  regarding  this  question: 

Hartford.  Conn.. 

June  24, 1970. 
Emilio  Q.  Daddario: 

The  June  25  consideration  of  Hill  Burton 
appropriation  has  Important  Impact  on  or- 
derly development  of  health  care  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  Connecticut  urgently  needs  more 
than  1000  additional  hospital  and  long-term 
care  beds  and  needs  modernization  of  more 
than  11000  of  the  existing  28000  beds.  Cutting 
off  Hill  Burton  funds  will  set  back  this  work. 
Franklin  M.  Foote.  M.D.. 

Commissioner  of  Health. 

New  Haven,  Conn.. 

June  24, 1970. 
Emilio  Q.  Daddario: 

Strongly  lu-ge  that  you  override  President 
Nixon's  veto  on  Hill-Burton  legislation  hos- 
pital in  Connecticut  desperately  need  capital 
dollars  in  order  to  continue  to  meet  the 
growing  health  needs  of  Connecticut  citizens. 
Bliss  B.  Clabk.  MX).. 

President, 
Connecticut  Hospital  Association. 


Hartford,  Conn., 

June  24. 1970. 
Hon.  Emilio  Q.  Daddario: 

I  read  with  amazement  today  that  the 
President  had  vetoed  unanimously-passed  a 
bill  for  construction  and  modernization  of 
medical  facilities  (H.R.  11102).  It  hardly 
seems  possible.  In  face  of  all  Government's 
and  our  efforts  to  Improve  care,  to  Increase 
members  of  health  personnel,  and  to  mod- 
ernize facilities  that  crippled  blow  would  be 
dealt.  I  urge  you  to  do  all  In  your  power  to 
override  this  veto.  If  we  fall,  the  consumers, 
not  the  providers  will  be  those  who  will 
suffer  most. 

I.  Stewart  Hamilton,  MD.. 
President  and  Executive  Director  Hart- 
ford Hospital  and  Chairman.  Coun- 
sel of  Teaching,  Hospital   Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical. 

New  Haven.  Conn., 

June  24, 1970. 
Congressman  Emilio  Daddario  : 

Presidential  veto  of  H.R.  11102  augurs  dis- 
astrous short  and  long  term  effects  on  health 
services  already  In  crisis  nationwide.  Urge 
you  to  take  action  to  override  veto. 
Dr.  F.  C.  Redlich, 
Dean,  Yale  School  of  Medicine,  Yale 
University. 

New  London.  Conn., 

June  25, 1970. 
Representative  EMnjo  Daodabio: 

Most  urgently  request  you  to  override  the 
President's  cancellation  of  Hill-Burton  pro- 


gram which  has  been  a  most  successful  and 
beneficial  use  of  funds. 

Chester  W.  Kitchings, 
President.    Lawrence    and    Memorial 
Hospital. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cast  my 
vote  today  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  11102,  the  Hospital  and 
Medical  Facilities  Construction  and 
Modernization  Amendments  of  1970. 

The  last  seversd  weeks  have  demon- 
strated an  appalling  insensitivity  by  this 
administration  to  the  human  needs  of 
the  American  people. 

Less  than  a  month  ago  we  were  asked 
to  appropriate  an  additional  $290  million 
for  the  development  of  the  supersonic 
transport — a  project  which  will  even- 
tually cost  the  taxpayer  somewhere  be- 
tween $1.3  billion  and  $4  billion. 

In  a  recent  Defense  procurement  bill, 
which  totaled  $20  blUlon.  we  were  asked 
to  appropriate  fimds  for  the  B-1  bomb- 
er— a  maimed  bomber  on  which  we  will 
spend  a  projected  $2.25  billion  to  build 
five  planes. 

The  last  several  months  have  seen  this 
administration  ask  for  a  several  hundred 
million  dollar  contingency  fund  to  sup- 
port Lockheed  Corp.— to  assist  in  pay- 
ing for  some  of  the  $3.5  billion  cost  over- 
run on  the  construction  of  the  C-5A — a 
plane  which  may  now  have  wing  fatigue 
problems. 

For  the  last  week  the  administration 
has  been  asking  for  support  for  the  Perm 
Central  Railroad  to  keep  this  corpora- 
tion, which  has  some  $7  billion  in  cor- 
porate assets  from  "insolvency."  The 
request  was  not  In  the  President's  budget. 
In  the  last  month  we  have  been  asked 
to  expand  the  ABM  program  from  two 
to  eight  sites  at  a  cost  of  $365  million 
with  billions  more  to  come. 

The  list  of  proposals  to  support  cor- 
porations, to  build  unproven.  useless, 
military  hardware,  and  subsidy  research 
on  a  new  plane  that  will  be  used  by  only 
a  few  while  damaging  the  environment 
of  all  seems  to  go  on  and  on  without  end. 
Yet  when  the  Congress  passes  an  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Hospital  Aid  Act.  the  President 
objects.  He  vetoes  it. 

In  vetoing  this  bill,  the  President  fsills 
to  consider  the  mental  and  physical 
health  of  the  rural  and  inner  city  pop- 
ulations of  America  whose  only  contacts 
with  a  hospital  are  the  already  luider- 
staffed  and  underequlpped  emergency 
wards  of  our  overcrowded  hospitals.  In 
vetoing  this  bill,  the  President  struck 
dovm  the  $20  million  provided  to  begin  a 
program  of  emergency  ward  improve- 
ment and  modernization. 

In  vetoing  this  bill,  the  President 
strikes  down  a  new  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram which  would  attract  non-Federal 
funds  for  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  needed  health  facilities — and 
health  facilities  are  desperately  needed. 
America's  hospitals  are  today  lacking 
455.000  acute  and  long-term  beds.  Each 
year  some  31,000  hospital  beds  become 
obsolete.  In  all,  American  hospitals  are 
in  need  of  a  capital  investment  of  $16.5 
million. 

The  following  table  highlights  the  dis- 
astrous hospital  facilities  situation  fac- 
ing America. 


HEALTH  FACILITY  CAPITAL  NEEDS 
(In  ipillion  of  dolUrtj 


Category 

Total 

Modern- 
ization 

Additional 
capacity 

All 

16,505 

10,580 

5,925 

General 

Long-term  care 

Rehabilitation  facilities 

Public  health  centers 

Diagnostic  and  treatment 
centers  

10. 195 

3,800 

485 

710 

1,315 

7,220 

2,145 

135 

500 

680 

2,975 

1,655 

350 

310 

635 

Source:  Health  Facilities  Planning  and  Construction  Service. 
DHEW,  Sept.  3, 1969. 

I  believe  that  in  the  world's  richest 
Nation,  each  citizen  should  have  the 
right  to  the  best  possible  health  care. 

The  Hill-Burton  legislation  which  the 
President  vetoed  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  providing  better  health  care.  It 
is  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that,  after  very 
careful  reflection,  this  House  will  sub- 
stfintlally  vote  to  override  the  President's 
v«o  of  H.R.  11102,  extending  for  3  years 
the  Hill-Burton  program  of  grants  for 
hospital  construction  and  modernization. 
The  real  and  basic  question  involved  In 
our  action  here  in  this  matter  is,  I 
think,  whether  immediate  human  needs 
should  be  placed  above  all  other  needs  in 
our  determinations  and  allocations  of 
the  proper  spending  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Of  course,  I  very  deeply  believe  that 
the  correct  and  prudent  answer  to  that 
question  Is  that  human  needs   should 
come  first  before  anything  else  and  that 
human  needs  in  the  fundamental  areas 
of  health,  medical  care,  and  medical  fa- 
cilities, especially  for  the  poor  and  the 
elderly,  should  be  given  one  of  the  very 
highest  priorities  for  Federal  spending. 
Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  President's  veto 
action  I  have  received  a  continuous  flow 
of  messages  and  personal  appeals  from 
the  most  reputable  individual  and  orga- 
nizational medical  sources  earnestly  re- 
questing  that   the  full    appropriations 
provided  in  the  original  bill  be  approved 
today  because  otherwise  It  will  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  give  adequate  health 
care  to  the  general  public  in  this  country 
and  carry  forward  the  comprehensive 
health    planning    programs    that   have 
been  effectively  operating  to  meet  the 
Nation's  vastly  expanding  health  needs. 
Let  us  remember  that  this  is  In  no  way 
a  bipartisan  matter  or  Issue.  The  original 
bill  was  passed  in  this  House  on  June  4, 
1969,  by  a  recorded  vote  of  351  to  0.  It 
passed  in  the  Senate  last  April  7, 1970,  by 
a  recorded  vote  of  79  to  0. 

The  further  conference  report  was  ap- 
proved in  the  Senate  by  a  voice  vote 
without  any  controversy  last  June  8,  and 
on  June  10,  this  House  expressed  its  final 
approval  of  the  bill  by  a  recorded  vote  of 
377  to  0.  It  would  appear,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  was  ever  a  measure  that  was  given 
bipartisan  approval  in  both  Chambers  of 
the  Congress  then  H.R.  11102  is  that  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  authoritative  evi- 
dence on  this  subject  that  was  presented 
to  the  committee  and  that  has  been  re- 
vealed here  by  the  executive  department, 
as  well  as  independent  expert  sources, 
overwhelmingly  demonstrates  that  this 
Nation  faces  a  health  care  crisis  and  f all- 
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ure  to  take  the  comprehensive  steps  con- 
tained in  H.R.  11102,  to  meft  that  crisis, 
would  not  only  be  a  denial  of  proper  med- 
ical care  to  untold  thousands  of  American 
citizens  but  would  also  be  gileatly  impru- 
dent because  the  constrttctlon  delay 
would  mean  the  expenditiire  of  vastly 
greater  siuns  in  the  future. 

In  simimary,  Mr.  Speaker  J  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  hospital  construction 
modernization  of  medical  facilities  and 
Improved  medical  services  t^at  would  be 
made  possible  by  the  enact|nent  of  H.R. 
11102,  are  urgently  needed  and  in  the 
national  interest.  It  appears  lequally  clear 
that  this  House  and  this  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  to  insure  ttiat  modern 
health  and  medical  care  is  made  available 
to  the  American  people  eten  and  un- 
fortunately when  it  is  necessary  to  over- 
ride a  Presidential  veto  to  dp  so. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Spekker,  in  the 
President's  veto  message,  he  expressed 
concern  over  Congress  invading  the 
Executive  powers  he  hold>  under  our 
Constitution.  This  is  very  strange  be- 
cause the  constitutional  question  of 
whether  the  President  can  withhold 
funds  appropriated  by  Cong  ress  was  set- 
tled in  George  Washington'^  administra- 
tion. He  can  refuse  to  spend  feppropriated 
fimds. 

Apparently,  the  real  reasdn  the  Presi- 
dent objected  to  the  bill  ectending  the 
Hill-Burton  Hospital  Const]  uction  Act  is 
that  he  wants  a  guarante(fd  loan  pro- 
gram rather  than  a  grant  program  re- 
quiring current  appropriations. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  wish  to  pdint  out  some 
of  the  dangers  of  guaranteed  loans.  First, 
these  loans  are  not  reflected  in  the 
budget  even  though  they  aie  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Since  these 
obligations  do  not  show  up  in  the  cur- 
rent budget,  the  administration  is  try- 
ing to  have  its  cake  and  ea  t  it,  too. 

Guaranteed  loans  in  HUD  alone 
amount  to  nearly  $50  billion.  We  are 
saddling  future  taxpayers  with  a  po- 
tential debt  of  enormous  proportions, 
while  not  having  it  reflec;  In  current 
bookkeeping.  This  Is  hardS^  an  honest 
way  to  do  business.  It  amotmts  to  fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

The  veto  message  mentioned  the  ceil- 
ing on  expenditures  which  the  Congress 
may  enact.  There  are  nuiny  wasteful 
programs  in  foreign  aid  anq  GEO.  There 
are  many  costly  and  unnecessary  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Nixon  welfare  plan. 
The  President  should  sharpen  his  spend- 
ing knife  and  whack  away  at  these  items, 
instead  of  penalizing  the  old|  and  afflicted. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  difflci4lt  for  me  to 
understand  why  he  vetoed]  the  hospital 
construction  bill  when  he  signed  the  day 
before  a  bill  which  he  sai4  was  clearly 
imconstltutional.  I  refer  to: the  measure 
lowering  the  voting  age.  Bis  total  in- 
consistency Is  hard  to  believe. 

The  shortage  of  hospital  beds  in  Mis- 
sissippi Is  an  acute  problem!  All  levels  of 
government— county,  Stafcs  and  Fed- 
eral— must  do  their  part  In  providing 
hospital  care  to  the  sick.  I  shall  assume 
my  responsibility  in  this  mitter  by  vot- 
ing to  override  the  Presidents'  veto. 

Mr.     PTTLTON     of     Terinessee.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  vote  to  override  a  Presidential  veto 
ts  a  difficult  one. 


However.  I  have  no  reluctance  In  doing 
so  in  support  of  H.R.  11102.  The  House 
has  already  approved  the  biU  as  is  by  a 
vote  of  377  to  0,  so  it  would  seem  to  me 
STt  ?here  Is  a  good  deal  of  opinion  here 
that  this  is  a  generally  fine  bill. 

But  the  President  says  he  do«s  not  like 
the  bill  He  says  It  has  too  much  money 
S  It,  some  $350  mlUion  mo«,5jf°vea? 
rpouested  in  his  budget  for  fiscal  year 
ll??  ^ever  nowhere  In  the  veto  mes- 
J^edoS^Se  President  say  or  allege  that 
SfeL  S^Uonal  moneys  are  not  needg^ 
Certainly  no  one  would  deny  the  mgn 
cost  of  hospital  conflnenaent  can  be  a^ 
tributed  in  part  to  a  shortage  of  h^P  t^ 
beds  and  a  surplus  of  outmoded  hospital 
SSs   which  this  bill  is  designed  to 

help  alleviate.  .     . 

And  I  would  venture  to  guess  that  Jiist 
abSSt  evri?  Member  of  this  body,  as  well 
Is^the  general  public,  would  not  deny 
Sat  th£  "excess"  funds  are  just  as  im- 
SJfaSTS  the  $950  mimon  Uie  admmis- 
trktion  recently  was  willing  to  unaer 
write  to  bSl  out  the  bankrupt  Penn  Cen- 
Tral  iSilroad.  While  I  do  not  deny  the 
Penn  Central  had  an  urgent  need  I  do 
f.4l  that  It  was  no  more  important  or 
p?isSg  thkn  the  need  for  hospital  con- 
SSon^d  modernization  which  this 
blU  is  designed  to  help  meet  _ 

Tn  the  22  years  that  the  HiU-Burton 
prSrS^  had  been  operative  tj»roh 
?969  it  had  helped  finance  413,797  in- 
pluent  £ds  in  a  total  of  9.5}9  Pr^^^Jj 
This  represented  an  expenditure  in  ex 
ces^of  $10  billion,  with  the  Federal  share 
IZS^to  iust  over  $3  bUlion^ 

nesDite  these  advances  the  State 
agS^Ses  atoinlstering  this  program 
SaS  that  today  we  ne^  an  ad^- 
Uonal  85,000  acute  care  hospital  beds. 
Sy  900  public  heami  centers  165- 
000  additional  long-tem  beds  872  out 
patient  faciUties,  and  388  rehablUtati^ 
fMllities  In  terms  of  doUars  these  needs 
SSounfto  $5  biUion  whUe  It  is  esti- 
SSS^  an  ^ditional  $10  billion  Is  re- 
SSrS  for  modernization  for  almost  half 
Slon  acute  and  long-term  care  beds^ 

This  morning  I  received  »  numter  o 
telegrams  from  physicians  and  educa 
tors  in  my  district  representing  two 
mSlcal  schools,  five  hospitals  and  one 
mSlcal  care  center  from  the  Stat*  of 
Tennessee.  They  aU,  without  exception, 
have  urged  that  the  House  vote  to  over- 
ride this  veto.  These  funds  are  critlcai 
to  the  development  of  these  institutions 
and  new  facilities  not  only  in  Nash- 
ville Tenn.,  but  throughout  the  Nation. 

In'  his  message  on  the  economy  of 
June  17,  President  Nixon  said: 

Whenever  a  Member  of  the  Congress  <U8- 
Dlavs  the  imagination  to  Introduce  a  bUl 
that  calls  for  more  spending,  let  him  display 
the  courage  to  introduce  a  bill  raising  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  that  program. 

Very  well,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  perfect- 
ly willing  to  sponsor  legislation,  if  re- 
quired, which  would  place  a  fine  on  ev- 
ery polluter  of  oiu:  air.  water,  or  any 
other  portion  of  our  environment.  Not 
only  would  this  more  than  offset  these 
additional  moneys  but  It  would,  I  am 
certain,  reduce  significantly  the  crowd- 
ed conditions  in  many  of  our  hospitals 
today  which  have  been  created,  in  part. 


through  Illness  and  disease  caused  from 
the  pollution  that  threatens  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  veto  should  be 
overridden. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  sustain  the  President's 
veto.  It  is  never  easy  to  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  an  issue  such  as  that  posed 
by  the  previous  veto  by  President  Nixon 
on  this  one. 

But  the  Issue  today  Is  not  Hill-Burton 
which  I  support  but  rather  section  601 
which  Imposes  an  intolerable  burden  on 
the  executive  branch  In  Its  efforts  to 
stabilize  the  economy. 

Why  should  only  hospitals  be  singled 
out  for  protection?  Why  not  any  number 
of  other  Important  activities  In  HETW? 
I  simply  carmot  support  an  effort  which 
would  make  more  difficult  the  needed 
Job  of  controlling  federal  spending. 

Thus  the  President  has  correctly  urged 
the  Congress  to  sustain  the  veto  and  I 
support  this  effort.  To  do  otherwise  would 
complicate  the  Job  of  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  hold  spending  with- 
in bounds.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  man- 
datory expenditure  as  proposed  in  sec- 
tion 601  other  worthwhile  programs  will 
suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  fearful  of  the  prece- 
dent which  will  be  established  If  the  veto 
Is  not  sustained.  I  am  convinced  Hill- 
Burton  will  be  passed  quickly  once  sec- 
tion 601  is  deleted  and  I  support  that  ef- 
fort. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
reached  a  decision  to  vote  to  uphold  the 
veto  that  President  Nixon  has  placed  on 
the  Medical  Facilities  Construction  and 
Modernization  Amendments  of  1970. 

I  made  this  decision  only  after  Presi- 
dent Nixon  concluded  the  language  of 
the  bill  would  force  him  to  spend  these 
funds  whether  they  were  needed  or  not. 

Because  I  strongly  support  the  Hill- 
Burton  program,  I  have  done  all  I  pos- 
sibly could  do  to  Insure  the  continuance 
of  this  program  without  any  unneces- 
sary delays.  I  have  today  introduced  leg- 
islation calling  for  all  the  provisions  set 
forth  In  these  amendments,  except  the 
one  that  explicitly  forces  the  President 
to  spend  the  entire  authorization  in- 
cluded In  this  bUl. 

Because  of  my  belief  that  fiscal  re- 
sponsibUlty  should  be  the  watehword  of 
this  Congress  and  this  Nation  in  a  day 
of  economic  upheaval,  I  could  not  con- 
scientiously support  a  measure  that  for- 
bids the  President  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  the  fiscal  stability  of 
this  country. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  provision  In 
question  would  prove  to  be  a  dangerous 
precedent  In  limiting — and  even  usurp- 
ing— the  President's  efforts  to  restore  a 
measure  of  sanity  to  our  Nation. 

The  91st  Congress  has  voted  to  set  a 
limit  on  Government  spending,  and  I 
strongly  supported  that  measure. 

But  then  the  same  Congress  presump- 
tiously orders  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  spend  these  moneys  re- 
gardless of  need. 

Again,  I  strongly  support  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  Itself,  smd  I  shall 
strongly  support  It  when  It  reaches  the 
appropriations  stage. 

But  I  cannot  In  good  conscience  vote 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  In  his 
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efforts  to  restore  a  stability  to  our  na- 
tional economy. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  In  favor  of  the  motion  to  override 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  Medical 
Facilities  Construction  and  Moderniza- 
tion Amendments  of  1970 — the  extension 
of  the  Hill-Burton  program  for  hospital 
construction. 

It  is  both  tragic  and  Ironic  that  we 
should  even  be  considering  this  action. 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  by  unani- 
mous votes. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  veto  message, 
told  us  that  this  legislation  would  take 
us  "down  the  road  to  fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity." This  argument  has  a  familiar  ring. 
We  heard  it  before  when  the  President 
vetoed  our  request  for  adequate  levels 
of  Federal  funding  for  local  school  dis- 
tricts. I  voted  to  override  that  veto,  and 
I  virlll  vote  the  same  today. 

I  argued  during  the  first  veto  fight 
that  we  should  not  try  to  shift  the  bur- 
den of  fighting  Infiation  onto  the  shoul- 
ders of  those  least  able  to  carry  It. 

I  fully  recognize  the  serious  and  severe 
problems  that  Inflation  is  causing  for  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  But  I  would  not 
agree  In  January  to  fight  Infiation  at 
the  expense  of  our  children,  and  I  will 
not  agree  now  to  fight  Inflation  at  the 
expense  of  the  sUk  and  Injured. 

I  asked  then,  and  I  ask  now.  why  does 
not  the  President  try  to  curb  inflation 
by  reducing  our  Inflated  military  budget, 
by  reducing  the  outrageous  subsidies 
that  we  pay  to  corporate  farmers,  by  re- 
ducing our  appropriations  for  the  su- 
personic transport,  for  the  space  pro- 
gram, for  the  foreign  aid  program? 

The  burden  of  inflation  has  fallen 
especially  hard  on  the  elderly  and  the  111. 
The  cost  of  medical  and  health  care  has 
risen  by  17  percent  in  the  past  year,  far 
more  than  the  cost  of  any  other  vital 
service. 

I  contend  that  It  would  be  both  insen- 
sitive and  foolhardy  to  cut  back  on  hos- 
pital construction  at  such  a  time,  and 
transfer  a  heavier  burden  to  the  sick 
and  their  families  who  are  already  so 
hard  pressed. 

In  my  congressional  district,  some  20 
years  ago.  a  group  of  communities 
banded  together  to  form  the  Peoples 
Community  Hospital  Authority,  and  the 
residents  voted  to  tax  themselves  to  help 
build  adequate  hospital  facilities.  The 
Hill-Burton  program  made  this  possible. 
An  $800,000  grant  in  1955  helped  con- 
struct the  Outer  Drive  Hospital,  In  Lin- 
coln Park,  and  the  AnnapoUs  Hospital. 
In  Wayne.  A  $240,000  Hill-Burton  grant 
In  1958  helped  construct  the  Seaway 
Hospital.  In  Trenton,  and  a  $900,000 
grant  In  1961  helped  finance  expansion 
of  these  hospitals. 

The  authority  recently  received  ap- 
proval of  a  $250,000  grant,  scheduled  for 
next  spring,  as  part  of  a  $1,600,000  pro- 
gram to  build  a  central  laundry  facility 
and  make  other  Improvements. 

The  balance  of  the  money  was  to  come 
from  tax  assessments  and  from  fees  paid 
by  patients  using  the  hospitals.  If  we 
uphold  President  Nixon's  veto,  we  will 
be  asking  the  already  hard-pressed  tax- 
payers to  dig  deeper,  and  asking  the 


patients  to  pay  even  higher  charges  for 
their  hospitalization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  that  it  would 
be  a  real  abdication  of  our  constitutional 
responsibility  to  uphold  this  veto,  and 
back  off  on  our  commitments,  when  the 
American  people  are  already  staggering 
under  peak  local  tax  loads  and  medical 
costs  that  are  the  highest  In  our  Nation's 
history. 

The  program  that  President  Nixon  has 
vetoed  would  authorize  $2.79  billion,  over 
the  next  3  years,  to  construct  and  mod- 
ernize hospitals,  to  create  public  health 
centers,  and  provide  badly  needed  out- 
patient faculties  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  misery  and  tragedy  of 
disease  has  no  geographic,  economic, 
or  racial  boundaries.  Cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, diabetes,  and  other  aliments  strike 
equally  at  rich  and  poor,  black  and 
white,  farmer  and  city  dweller,  old  and 
young.  There  are  few  Americans  who 
have  not.  or  will  not,  need  hospitaliza- 
tion during  their  lifetimes. 

This  Nation's  resources,  financial  and 
Intellectual,  have  and  are  being  used  to 
explore  space,  to  fiy  faster  than  the  speed 
of  sound,  to  assist  underdeveloped  na- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

Can  we  not  apply  these  same  resoiu-ces 
to  make  certain  that  our  own  people 
have  the  necessary  facilities  when  Ill- 
ness or  accidents  strike,  and  make  hos- 
pital care  necessary? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  should  not  be  and 
is  not  a  partisan,  political  issue.  The 
Members  of  this  House  voted  377  to  0 
only  a  few  days  ago  to  approve  the  bill 
as  written  by  the  House  and  amended 
in  conference.  Not  one  member  of  either 
party  voted  against  It.  Why  are  some 
members  of  the  Republican  party  argu- 
ing today  to  uphold  the  veto?  Are  they 
saying  that  they  were  wrong  In  approv- 
ing the  legislation  in  the  first  place?  Or 
are  they  willing  to  admit  that  White 
House  arm  twisting  has  forced  them 
into  this  about-face,  and  that  they  are 
voting  the  party  line  In  opposing  this 
Important  piece  of  social  legislation? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
urgent  need  for  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  Is  clearly  and  amply 
Illustrated  by  the  response  of  Oklahoma's 
health  and  medical  leaders  to  President 
Nixon's  veto. 

Yesterday  and  today  I  have  received 
many  telegrams  from  medical  leaders  and 
hospitals  In  Oklahoma  urging  that  I  vote 
to  override  this  veto,  which  of  course,  I 
will. 

I  have  heard  from  the  State  commis- 
sioner of  health,  the  Oklahoma  Hospital 
Association,  and  the  Oklahoma  State 
Nurses  Association.  I  have  heard  from 
large  hospitals  In  Oklahoma  City  and 
Tulsa,  and  I  have  heard  from  smaller 
hospitals  In  county  seat  towns  In  my  dis- 
trict. A  telegram  from  StUwell,  Okla.. 
was  signed  by  the  president  of  the  hospi- 
tal board,  the  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  the  president  of  the 
Klwanis  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  telegrams  make  an 
eloquent  case  and  they  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  Include  a  number  of  them  for  the 
Record. 


Oklahoma  Citt,  Oxt.a..  June  24. 1970. 
Hon.  Ed  Edmondson. 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washinffton.  B.C.: 

Tour  continued  support  in  vote  Thursday 
on  extension  of  HiU  Burton  HJl.  11102,  es- 
sential to  progress  in  Oklahoma  of  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  health  facilities. 
These  amendments  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  will  give  great  impetus  to  chang- 
ing priorities.  Okiahoma  now  has  recognized 
need  of  $90  mlUion  for  construction.  First 
year  share  under  provision  of  HJl.  11102  will 
be  $4,222,011  for  grants  and  $4,128,900  for 
guaranteed  loans. 

A.  B.  COLTAR,  MX>., 

Oklahoma  State  Commissioner  of  Health. 

Oklahoma  Crrr.  Okla.. 

June  25,  1970. 
Hon.  Es  Edmondson, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  President  veto  of  HlU-Burton  could 
not  have  come  at  a  worse  time  for  our  hos- 
pital. Oiir  preliminary  building  plans  have 
been  drawn  based  on  Hill-Burton  participa- 
tion. Please  help  override  the  President's  veto 
and  retain  superior  health  facilities  for  Ok- 
lahoma. 

Joseph  O.  Brum, 
Administrator,      Oklahoma      General 
Hospital. 

GI.ENN  T.  Dewberbt, 
Medical  Director,   Western   Oklafvoma 
TB  Sanitarium. 

Oklahoma  CrrT,  Okla., 

June  25,  1970. 
Hon.  Eo  Edmondson, 
Washington   B.C.: 

We  urge  you  to  support  HB  11102  (grant 
monies  for  hospital  construction  and  replace- 
ment) .  There  are  still  many  unmet  needs  for 
hospitals  and  services  in  Oklahoma. 
Tkk     Oklahoma     Stats     Nttssks 

Association, 
Donna  Barlow, 

President. 

Still wxll,  Okla., 

June  25.  1970. 
Hon.  Eb  Edmondson, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.   D.C.: 

We  are  deeply  distressed  over  the  presiden- 
tial veto  of  House  Bill  11102,  HlU-Burtom 
program.  The  City  of  Stillwell  is  desperately 
In  need  of  replacing  its  outdated,  Inadequate 
hospital  with  a  new  and  larger  facility.  Your 
help  Is  virgently  needed.  The  Hill-Burton 
program  Is  the  only  way  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, therefore,  we  sincerely  urge  you  and 
your  oc^leaguee  in  the  Oongress  to  override 
the  presidential  veto  of  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram. 

Stillwell     Mttnicipal     Hospital 

Board  of  Trustzbs, 
Or.  John  Carson. 

President. 
Stillwell  Chamber  op  Commerce, 

Bob  Baker.  President. 
Stillwell  Kiwanis  Club. 

H.  D.  Goxtni).  President, 

Oklahoma  Citt.  Okla.. 

June  25.  1970. 
Hon.  Ed  Edmondson, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Hlll-Burtoo^ 
program. 

Dan  K.  TnrroN. 

Oklahoma  Citt,  Okla.. 

June  25.  1970. 
R«pre6entative  Ed  Edmondson, 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 
We  are  most  concerned  over  the  President's- 
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veto  of  H.R.  11102  (Hlll-BurtoD 
and  xirge  you  to  override  the 
Jack   W. 
Administrator, 


amendment) 
reto. 
;hrode, 
Presbyteria  n   Hospital. 


Tulsa 


Okla., 

Juiie   25,   1970. 


Pri  sldent 


Congressman  Ed  Edmondsow, 
Raybum  House  Offlce  Buildirip 
Washington,   DC: 

Have   Just   learned   that 
vetoed  H.R.  11012  being  a  bill 
Hill-Burton  Act.  UrgenOy  reqliest 
use  every  effort  to  override  sijch 
If  permitted  to  stand  It  could 
nate  precedent  for  other  healt  i 

IXOYI 


Nixon 

jxtendlng  the 

that  you 

veto  since 

an  unfortu- 

bllls. 

J.  Verket. 


OKMtTLGBE, 


Okla., 
Jiine24.1970. 


Hon.   Ed   Edmondson. 

U.S.  House  of  Representative , 

Washington.   D.C. 

Deak  Congressman 
support  and  favorable  vote  on 
atlon  of  the  Hill -Burton 
Sincerely. 
OKircTLCEE  Memorial 
B.   Joe   Gunn, 


Edmonds  3n 
the 


amen(  iment 


H  3SPrrAL, 


Ac  ministrator. 


Tahlequah 


Juf.e 
Ed  Edmondson, 
Washington,  DC: 

Please    override    the    President's    veto    on 
House  BlU  No.  HJl.  11102. 

Corena   Kesselring. 


veTT  de 


aie 
rate 


Mrs.  HECKLER  of 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  announcii 
tion  to  the  motion  to  ov 
identlal  veto  of  the  Hospital 
Facilities  Construction  an( 
tlon  Amendments  of  1970 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  the 
It  comes  to  support  and 
for  the  continued  growth 
ment  in  the  quality  of 
the  Nation's  hospitals 
Hill-Burton  program 
tant  and  valuable  and  I 
oppose  any  effort  to 
gram.  We  must  recognize, 
a  strong,  stable,  economy 
we  are  to  meet  the  growing 
standing  medical  care. 

The  rapidly  rising  cost 
Is  to  be  deplored.  If  we 
cessful  In  reducing  the 
we  are  going  to  have  to 
ent  inflationary  trend  unde^ 
can  only  do  so  if  the 
flclent  flexibility  in  his 
to  meet  the  changing 
economy. 

At  any  given  time  there 
dollars  in  Federal 
already  in  the  pipeline, 
held  for  pending  projects 
tracts  have  not  been 
not  approved.  To  require 
to  spend  all  of  these  funds 
time  period  would  set  a 
dent  and  severely  restrlc ; 
Federal  outlays  for  the 
economy. 

If  this  requirement 
difficult  to  foresee  a  last 
tion  of  funds  with  the 
able  health-care  dollars 
hastily  and  in  a  wasteful 
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my  opposl- 

the  Pres- 

and  Medical 

Moderniza- 
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:  Urge  your 
reconslder- 


Okla., 
25,    1970. 


O  )ngress 


when 

enjcouragement 

improve- 

metiical  care  in 

consider  the 

extremely  impor- 

wc  uld  certainly 

weal;en  the  pro- 

1  lowever,  that 

essential  if 

need  for  out- 


o: 


health  care 

to  be  suc- 

of  Increase 

br^ng  the  pres- 

control.  We 

President  has  suf- 

ecoi  omic  policies 

con(  Itions  In  the 


lire  billions  of 
authority 
funds  are 
which  Con- 
or grants 
he  President 
in  a  specified 
prece- 
the  use  of 
benefit  of  the 


dar  gerous ] 


stan(  s  It  is  not  too 

riinute  alloca- 

resiilt  that  valu- 

wpuld  be  spent 

manner.  We 


need  to  spend  vast  amounts  to  upgrade 
health  care  but  we  must  be  sure  we  spend 
wisely.  The  taxpayer  expects  his  repre- 
sentatives to  make  certain  his  tax  dol- 
lars are  spent  prudently  and  he  receives 
full  value  for  them.  I,  for  one,  intend  to 
work  toward  that  goal. 

The  issue  at  hand  is  not  one  of  health 
care.  The  authorization  bill  is  not  an 
apprcpi-iatlons  bill  so  the  funding  of  any 
pending  or  future  application  will  not 
be  affected.  If  the  veto  Is  upheld  today 
a  new  authorization  will  be  before  this 
body  next  week  In  the  same  form  except 
for  the  provision  requiring  the  President 
to  expend  all  the  fimds  within  a  certain 
time  span. 

The  issue  we  are  facing  and  must  face 
up  to  is  the  issue  of  our  commitment  to 
a  strong  economy.  Unless  we  can  stabi- 
lize our  economic  situation  we  wUl  never 
be  able  to  reach  our  goal  of  outstanding 
medical  care  for  all  Americans. 

I  do  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  very 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  President 
gave  the  Congress  no  Indication  of  his 
objections  to  the  bill  until  his  veto  mes- 
sage. I  have  been  advocating  for  a  long 
time  an  increased  degree  of  consultation 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government  in  the  for- 
mulation of  policy.  I  shall  continue  to 
press  for  more  frequent  and  more  effec- 
tive communication  between  the  White 
House  and  Capitol  Hill.  Unless  we  can 
improve  our  communication  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  have  less  than  satisfactory 
relationships  between  the  branches  of 
Government.  This  will  be  extremely 
harmful  to  our  efforts  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  clarification  of  President  Nixon's 
message  on  the  veto  of  the  Hill-Burton 
authorization. 

President  Nixon's  Hill-Burton  veto 
message : 

Let  no  one  Interpret  this  veto  as  In  any 
way  lowering  the  high  priority  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  placed  on  the  very  Impor- 
tant field  of  health.  Health  outlays  for  1971 
will  be  almost  28  percent  higher  thxm  In 
1969. 

The  administration  in  its  1971  budget 
refers  to  medicare-medicald  outlays  as 
"relatively  uncontrollable."  In  order  to 
gage  an  administration's  commitment 
to  health  one  must  examine  the  increase 
in  the  controllable  portion  of  health 
outlays.  The  noiunedicare-medicated 
portion  of  these  1971  health  outlays  rep- 
resent a  10-percent  increase  over  1969, 
not  a  28-percent  increase.  A  goodly  por- 
tion of  this  10-percent  increase  is  being 
taken  by  pay  increases  and  inflation. 

President  Nixon's  Hill-Burton  veto 
message : 

We  have  proposed  a  new  progr«tm  con- 
cept of  family  health  Insvirance  which  will 
benefit  more  than  four  million  poor  fami- 
lies as  a  part  of  the  PamUy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 

The  administration  has  forwarded  to 
the  Congress  no  such  plan  and  won't 
until  at  least  next  year. 

President  Nixon's  Hill-Burton  veto 
message: 


We  have  proposed  substantial  Increases  In 
high  priority  areas  of  blo-medlcal  research: 
such  as  heart  and  cancer. 

Research  grants  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  in  the  1971  budget  re- 
quest are  3.5  percent  lower  than  in  1969. 
During  this  same  time  period  the  num- 
ber of  post  doctoral  fellowships  awarded 
In  cancer  research  have  been  cut  by  24 
percent,  the  number  of  career  develop- 
ment fellowships  awarded  have  been  cut 
by   26  percent. 

President  Nixon's  Hill-Burton  veto 
message : 

We  have  proposed  significant  expansion  of 
programs  to  alleviate  major  national  prob- 
lems of  alchoUsm  and  drug  abuse. 

Dr.  Stanley  F.  Yolles  was  fired  as  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  for  speaking  out  on  these  major 
national  problems  of  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse.  Dr.  Yolles  who  had  been  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  for  6  years  has  accused  the  ad- 
ministration of  "substitution  of  rhetoric 
for  monetary  support  In  federal  drug 
abuse  and  alcohol  control  programs." 

President  Nixon's  Hill-Burton  veto 
message: 

We  have  proposed  expansion  of  family 
planning  programs  which  provide  counseling 
and  assistance  to  millions  of  women  who 
want  but  cannot  afford  such  services. 

While  the  1971  budget  request  for 
family  planning  activities  does  repre- 
sent an  Increase,  the  amount  requested 
for  this  effort  is  substantially  less  than 
the  administration's  request  for  the  Pen- 
tagon public  relations  effort.  The  use 
of  the  term  "millions  of  women"  is  per- 
haps a  bit  expansive — according  to  the 
official  budget  request,  1.5  million  women 
will  receive  family  planning  services. 
This  figtire  is  the  result  of  State  and 
Federal  efforts. 

President  Nixon's  Hill-Burton  veto 
message: 

We  have  proposed  major  Increases  In  funds 
to  curb  air  pollution. 

The  President  has  requested  an  In- 
crease in  funding  for  air  pollution  con- 
trol, yet  the  entire  Clean  Air  Act  fund- 
ing for  1971  is  exceeded  by  the  super- 
sonic transport  request  by  over  2V4 
times. 

The  President  had  a  chance  to  do 
something  about  air  pollution  last  year 
when  a  Federal  grand  jury  in  Los  An- 
geles found  cause  to  believe  that  the 
three  major  automobile  companies  had 
conspired  to  suppress  research  on  an  ef- 
fective antipollution  device  for  auto  ex- 
haust systems.  The  administration  asked 
for  and  received  a  consent  decree  rather 
than  a  public  trial. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
on  several  other  occasions  observed  that, 
although  our  President  is  of  a  political 
persuasion  differing  from  mine,  he  is 
still  my  President  and  the  only  President 
any  of  us  have.  I  will  support  him  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy.  I  will  support 
him  on  domestic  matters  when  I  think 
he  is  right.  But  in  the  matter  of  HJl. 
11102,  to  extend  medical  and  hospital 
benefits  under  the  HiU-Burton  Act,  I 
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cannot  vote  to  sustain  his  veto.  I  dis- 
agree when  he  calls  the  Congress  "irre- 
sponsible." It  must  be  noted  that  this 
bill  was  subject  to  four  separate  votes 
in  the  Congress — when  it  passed  the 
House  and  then  the  Senate,  and  when  the 
Conference  Report  was  agreed  to  in  the 
two  Houses.  Three  of  these  votes  were 
on  roUcalls  and  not  one  single  vote  was 
cast  against  the  bill.  If  passing  this  bill 
and  sending  it  to  the  White  House  was 
possessed  of  any  element  of  irresponsi- 
bility at  any  stage  of  its  consideration 
that  irresponsibility  would  have  been  re- 
vealed somewhere  along  the  line  in  the 
form  of  at  least  some  protesting  or  neg- 
ative votes. 

The  Hill-Burton  Act  extension  was  an 
enactment  by  the  House  and  Senate  that 
reflected  a  very  rare  quality  seldom 
found  in  a  congressional  action:  It  has 
always  been  bipartisan.  It  has  always 
been  a  bill  for  the  good  of  all  the  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  only  the  very  rich 
and  the  very  poor  can  sifford  to  be  sick. 
The  very  rich  may  still  be  able  to  afford 
the  high  costs  of  medical  attention.  Med- 
ical attention  has  been  available  to  the 
very  poor  through  some  of  the  $40 -odd 
billion  we  spend  each  year  on  various 
kinds  of  Federal  assistance  programs. 
But  the  great  mass  of  middle-income 
Americans  have  had  to  face  their  medical 
crises  with  their  own  resources  until  such 
time  as  these  resources  disappeared,  at 
such  time  they  become  eligible  for  some 
of  the  funds  we  have  made  available  to 
the  poorer  people  of  this  Nation.  This  bill 
will  help  the  middle-income  Americans 
and  our  poorer  Americans. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  a  day  or  two  before 
the  President's  veto  of  this  bill,  it  was 
said  that  the  Nation  is  facing  a  serious 
shortage  of  doctors  and  other  trained 
medical  personnel.  The  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  reported  that 
61  of  the  Nation's  107  medical  schools 
have  been  totally  dependent  upon  special 
Federal  grants  to  meet  emergency  situa- 
tions of  financial  distress.  The  emergen- 
cies will  continue  to  grow.  If  Federal  aid 
for  medical  purposes  is  not  kept  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  meet  minimum  needs  then 
the  already  acute  shortage  of  funds  for 
hospital  operating  costs,  medical  re- 
search, personnel  training  grants  and 
construction  money  for  hospital  and 
medical  facilities  will  reach  tnily  emer- 
gency proportion.  When  this  happens,  it 
will  not  be  just  the  very  poor,  or  the 
very  rich  or  only  the  great  mass  of  people 
between  the  two  extremes  who  will  suf- 
fer. In  truth  and  In  fact  everybody  will 
suffer.  Conversely,  if  we  pass  this  bill 
over  the  ill-considered  objections  of  the 
President,  then  we  will  have  passed  a  bill 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

The  bin  vetoed  by  the  President  actu- 
ally funds  the  Hill-Burton  programs  at 
the  1963  level  when  the  Infiationary  in- 
crement is  taken  into  accoimt.  In  light  of 
increased  population  since  1963,  the 
vetoed  bill  is  worse  than  inadequate. 

One  of  the  President's  supporters  said 
on  this  floor  yesterday,  and  I  quote  from 


the  Congressional  Record,  June  24, 1970, 
page  21289: 

I  do  not  blame  the  President  for  retuslng 
to  accept  this  Illegal  legislation. 

Let  me  refer  once  again  now  to  the  fact 
that  not  a  single  negative  vote  was  cast 
on  this  measure  in  two  rollcalls  in  the 
House  or  in  the  one  record  vote  in  the 
other  body.  How.  then,  can  this  bill  be 
Illegal  today  when  it  seemed  to  be  unani- 
mously legal  on  June  4,  1969,  when  the 
House  passed  the  original  bill  by  351  yeas 
with  no  dissenting  votes,  and  then  again 
on  June  10,  1970,  when  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  377  to  0? 

A  year  ago  the  President  told  the  Na- 
tion of  "our  massive  crises"  in  medical 
care.  In  his  veto  message  on  H.R.  11102, 
he  said  "the  Nation's  health  must  take 
rank  among  all  the  competing  priorities." 
I  agree  with  the  President  in  both  of  his 
statements.  In  fact  I  agree  with  what  our 
President  says  so  much  that  I  will  vote 
to  override  his  veto.  I  intend  to  be  certain 
that  what  he  urges  and  advocates  for  our 
Nation's  health  to  be  accorded  the  high- 
est priority  may  be  carried  into  reality 
notwithstanding  the  ill-advised  veto. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
ported the  efforts  of  this  body  today  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
struction and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments of  1970  for  several  reasons.  The 
President's  arguments  that  the  bill  was 
infiationary  and  unnecessary  are,  in  my 
judgment,  totally  unfounded. 

This  program,  popularly  called  the 
Hill-Burton  program,  has  been  respon- 
sible for  providing  medical  care  facilities 
in  areas  where  no  such  fjicllities  were 
prevously  available.  In  a  great  many 
other  areas,  old  and  outdated  hospitals 
and  medical  centers  have  been  com- 
petely  refurbished. 

The  conference  report  which  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  this  body  Just  2 
weeks  ago  combined  the  best  of  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  orig- 
inal measure.  As  a  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion, both  public  and  private  health  care 
delivery  systems  will  receive  the  much 
needed  Federal  aid  In  the  form  of  direct 
grants  and  loans  guaranteed  without 
interest  subsidies. 

The  agreement  of  the  conferees  to  the 
House  provision  for  a  3,  instead  of  a  5- 
year,  extension  was  noteworthy.  It  is 
essential  that  Congress  maintain  the 
proper  overview  of  this  vital  program. 
Three  years  allows  sufficient  flexibility 
to  correct  any  deficiencies  along  the 
way. 

Along  these  lines,  the  acceptance  of  the 
Senate  amendment  which  provides  for  a 
portion  of  the  appropriations  to  be  spent 
on  program  evaluation  was  an  important 
provision  of  the  bill.  This  will  provide 
Congress  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion to  make'  complete  and  suscurate 
analysis  of  all  aspects  of  the  Hill-Burton 
program  3  years  from  now. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  one  further 
point  that  is  of  special  interest  *o  me.  I 
have  long  advocated  special  programs 
relating  to  the  serious  drug  problems 
facing  our  Nation.  A  provision  of  this  bill 


would  provide  for  an  armual  report  to 
Congress  concerning  current  Information 
on  the  health  consequences  of  mari- 
huana with  recommendations  for  legis- 
lative and  administrative  actions.  The 
major  problem  this  body  has  faced  in 
dealing  with  drug  control  legislation  is  a 
lack  of  adequate  Information.  This 
amendment  will  help  solve  that  problem. 

With  all  these  essential  programs  in- 
volved, it  is  hard  to  understand  why  the 
President  could  have  vetoed  such  an  im- 
portant and  worthwhile  measure.  The 
tremendous  need  for  adequate  medical 
care  facilities  for  the  sick  and  elderly  of 
our  country  makes  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  necessary. 

The  fact  that  the  conference  report 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  pe<^le's 
Representatives  in  the  House  apparently 
did  not  infiuence  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  veto  this  bill.  It  appears  that  per- 
haps the  rumors  warning  us  of  the  Presi- 
dent's increasing  isolation  from  the 
people  are  true.  The  logic  of  his  action, 
economically,  socially,  and  morally  ap- 
pears to  escape  me  and  I  am  sure  the 
other  Members  of  this  House  who  voted 
to  override  his  veto  in  the  interest  of  the 
health  of  our  citizens  feel  the  same  as 
I  do. 

I  will  continue  to  vote  in  favor  of  sensi- 
ble legislation  appropriating  funds  for 
improved  medical  care  facilities  and  in- 
creased medical  benefits  for  all  Ameri- 
cans who  are  in  need  of  such  services. 
Until  we  develop  a  health  care  delivery 
system  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  those  in  need  of  care,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  support  financial  assistance  for 
improving  medical  facilities  at  all  gov- 
ernment levels.  When  It  comes  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  citizens,  I 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  President  should  worry  about 
spending  for  much  needed  health  facili- 
ties especially  in  the  face  of  a  $200  billion 
plus  Federal  budget.  We  should  not  ac- 
cept an  anti-inflationary  justification  for 
action  that  may  ultimately  result  in  the 
loss  of  lives. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  voted  along  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  to  override  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  imconscionable  veto  of  this 
vital  hospital  facilities  construction 
legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

McCORMACK)  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentlemsin  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson) 
made  an  observation  that  I  know  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with,  when  he  said 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter. 

Certainly,  the  health  of  the  people  of 
our  country  should  not  be  a  partisan 
matter  because  all  human  beings  In  the 
journey  of  Ufe  sometimes  get  sick  and 
require  hospitalization.  They  go  into  the 
hospital  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
recover  in  whole  or  in  part. 

So  I  strongly  stress  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  a  partisan  matter. 

My  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  minority  leader,  and  I 
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id  not  on  the 

,  there  seems 
e  minds  of  a 


cussing, 
jn  of  my  col- 

have  passed 
fore.    This    is 

idatory  pro- 


am  sorry  I  will  not  be  h^re  next  year, 
when  he  will  continue  as  minority 
leader — I  admire  and  respect  him  very 
much — he  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine — the 
gentleman  from  Michigaii  said  that  a 
vote  today  sustaining  thei  veto  Is  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  bill  thatlwsis  passed  by 
the  House. 

That,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  convey 
the  whole  story,  because  after  the  bill 
passed  the  House,  the  Senate  amended 
It  and  the  bill  went  to  conference.  The 
conferees  brought  back  I  their  report, 
and  what  we  shall  vote  oh  today  is  the 
very  bill  in  that  conference  report  So 
our  vote  will  determine  wjhether  or  not 
we  will  reaffirm  the  vote  (>n  the  confer 
ence  report,  as  I  see  it, 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

In  connection  with  heal 
to  be  some  great  evil  in 
few — I  withdraw  the  word  |'evil,"  for  that 
is  not  correct  and  it  would  be  wrong  to 
use  that  word.  I  always  like  to  be  fair, 
even  when  I  have  strong  views.  But  in 
the  minds  of  some  there  keems  to  be  a 
sinister  connotation  when  the  word 
"mandatory"  Is  used  in  cqnnection  with 
a  bill  of  the  kind  we  are 

Might  I  call  the  atten 
leagues  to  the  fact  that 
mandatory  provisions 
nothing  new.  We  passed 
visions  in  the  field  of  dducation  and 
they  are  on  the  statut*  books  now. 
While  I  have  the  greatest  Respect  for  the 
importance  of  education,  uiough  not  for 
the  small  percentage  of  those  engaged  in 
campus  disorders,  I  belieTJe  that  health 
is  of  even  greater  importance  than  edu- 
cation, and  that  is  a  mapter  of  major 
importance.  So  if  it  is  alll  right  to  pro- 
vide mandatory  provisioiK  in  the  field 
of  education,  certainly  it  is  all  right,  in 
this  limited  amount,  to  carry  the  manda- 
tory provisions  into  the  fidld  of  health — 
the  building  of  hospitals,  I  providing  for 
the  elderly,  and  all  the  omer  categories 
that  are  covered  by  the  HIl -Burton  Act. 

I  come  back  to  my  previous  state- 
ment agreeing  with  my  de»r  friend  from 
Dlinois  that  this  Is  not  a  i)artisan  ques- 
tion. Certainly  an  issue  ii  Involved.  To 
me  it  seems  to  be  whether  ife  are  going  to 
vote  for  dollar  values 
man  values,  and  that  has 
honored  fight  that  I  ha 
during  the  42  years  that 
Member  of  the  Congress 
States.  Only  a  few  weeks]  ago  the  con- 
ference report  was  before  ihe  House  and 
a  roUcall  was  asked  for;  [377  Members, 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  voted  for 
the  conference  report.  My  friends  on  the 
Republican  side  voted  for 
is  before  us  today. 

I  wonder  if  my  dear  frieid  from  Mich 
Igan  and  my  dear  friendj  from  Illinois 
were  consulted  by  the 
the  fact?  I  am  not  critic: 
dent.  I  would  never  do  th 
agree,  but  I  will  never 
tives  not  only  of  the  Pn 
of  my  colleagues.  I  can 
impugning.  But  I  know  if 


y  or  for  hu- 
n  the  time- 
e  carried  on 
have  been  a 
f  the  United 


le  report  that 


dent  before 
ng  the  Presi- 
I  might  dis- 
ugn  the  mo- 
dent  but  any 
gree  without 
a  Democratic 
President  were  considering  this  bill  and 
he  asked  the  Democratic  Leadership  to 
come  down  to  discuss  iti  with  him,  I 
would  holler  vigorously  a4d  oppose  vig- 
orously any  proposed  veto  qf  such  a  meri- 


torious bill.  And.  without  knowing  the 
facts,  I  have  every  confidence,  by  infer- 
ence, that  if  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
were  called  down  to  the  White  House, 
they  would  have  urged  President  Nixon 
not  to  veto  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  WiU 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objections  of  the  President  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  279,  nays  98,  answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  50.  as  follows: 


Abbltt 

Abemettay 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Calif 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beau,  Md. 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Belling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broom  fleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Casey 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisbolm 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  Ia. 
Ellberg 
Evan«,  Colo. 
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Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
F^ilton.  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlflln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Oubser 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrlntrton 
Hathaway 
Hays 
H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
HoUfield 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
Lowensteln 
McCarthy 
McCullocb 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPall 
McMillan 


Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUlard 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUls 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Mona^n 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
OHara 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Maes. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmle 
Poage 
PodeU 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Rees 

Held.  N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Bodlno 
Boe 

Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rooney,  NY. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Roybsl 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Satterneld 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 


Scheuer 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 


Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Berry 
Betts 

Blackburn 
Bray 
Brock 

Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Collier 
CoUtns 
Colmer 
Coughlln 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Davis.  Wis. 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Esbleman 


Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vigor!  to 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

NAYS— 98 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Foreman 

Frellnghuysen 

Goodllng 

Grover 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Kleppe 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McEwen 

McKneally 

MacGregor 

Marsh 

May 

Mayne 

Michel 

MlzeU 

Morse 


Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whlteburst 

Whltten 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Yoimg 

Zablockl 


Morton 

Nelsen 

Poff 

Qule 

QulUen 

Reld.  ni. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Ruppe 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Ste'ger,  Aria. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

WbaUey 

WtdnaU 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 


Kuykendall 


Kyi 
NOT  VOTING— 60 


Adair  Farbsteln  Montgomery 

Alexander  Flowers  Pepper 

Anderson,  Prey  PoUock 

Tenn.  Gaydos  Powell 

Ayres  Glatmo  Price.  Tex. 

Bow  Gilbert  RaUsback 

Bush  Hall  Rlegle 

Caffery  Hamilton  Roblson 

Carey  Hansen,  Idaho    Smith,  Iowa 

Clancy  Hastings  Teague.  Tex. 

Cramer  Hawkins  Tlernan 

Daddarlo  Jarman  Watklns 

DanleU.  N.J.  Keith  Watson 

Dawson  Klrwan  Wiggins 

de  la  Garza  Long.  Md.  Wilson. 

Dent  Mann  Charles  H. 

Erlenbom  Mesklll 

Esch  MoUohan 

So,  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  bill  was  passed,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding . 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Kyi  and  Mr.  Pollock  for,  with  Mr. 
Bush  against. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa 
for,  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  Flowers  and  Mr.  OaiTery  for,  with  Mr. 
Cramer  against. 

Mr.  Rlegle  and  Mr.  Tleman  for,  with  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  and  Mr.  de  la  Oarza  for,  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Robl- 
son. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Adair. 
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Mr  Dent  with  Mr.  Watkina.  prevented  US  reaching  the  floor  of  the  contains  about  $6  billion  in  new  budget 
Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Raiisback.  House  until  7  minutes  after  completion  of  obligational  authority.  The  largest  single 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Clancy.  ^^  vote  on  the  veto  message.  Item  in  the  bill  relates  to  statutory  pay 
Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Wiggins.  jjj^  j  jjggQ  present  I  would  have  voted  increases  for  military  and  civilian  per- 
Mr.  oiaimo  with  Mr.  Ayree.  to  override  the  President's  veto  and  to  sonnel— about    $4.3    billion.    There   are 
^  ch^^'^^'wuion  ^ih  M?°Lch  pass  this  most  meritorious  bill.  other  items  included,  but  pay  costs  are 
S:  SSri^nVTenneS^MtS.  S?.W  I  was  one  of  the  sponso:^  of  this  bUl  thesingle  largest  item  of  cost, 
senof  Idaho  in  the  Senate  when  it  was  first  enacted.  The  budget  estimates  which  were  sub- 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Prey.  Its  enactment  was  first  recommended  by  mitted  to  the  House  In  connection  with 
Mr.  Moiiohan  with  Mr.  Erlenbom.  the    Senate    Committee    on    Wartime  the  bill  total  $5.9  billion. 
Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Keith.  Health  and  Education  of  which  I  was  The  budget  estimates  considered  by  the 
Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Hawkins.  chairman  and  Senator  Hill  was  a  mem-  Senate  total  nearly  $6.6  billion.  Some 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Powell.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Wartime  Health  and  Education  $662  million  in  the  budget  estimates  were 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live  committee.  not  considered  by  the  House;  they  were 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  i  think  this  measure  has  immeasurably  sent  by  the  executive  directly  to  the  Sen- 
BusH) .  If  he  were  present,  he  would  contributed  to  the  health  and  happiness  ate  after  the  bill  passed  the  House, 
vote  "nay."  I  voted  "yea."  I  therefore,  of  countless  numbers  of  people  of  this  The  House-passed  bill  provided  $5.7 
withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present."  country  and  immensely  helped  to  further  billion,  plus. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  the  weU-being  of  our  Nation.  I  am  glad  to  The  Senate  approved  $6.7  billion.  The 

have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  see  the  House  by  an  almost  3-to-l  vote  Senate  bill  exceeds  the  House  bill  by 

Ohio  (Mr.  Bow).  If  he  were  present,  he  adhere  to  its  previous  position  reporting  $938  million. 

would  vote  "nay."  I  voted  "yea."  I,  there-  this  bill  notwithstanding  the  veto  of  the  i  include  a  summary  of  the  totals: 

fore,  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "pres-  president.  summary  0/  conference  report  on  second 

ent."  I  did  have  a  live  pair  in  case  I  did  not  supplemental  bill.  1970  new  budget  (obH- 

Mr.    BUCHANAN   changed   his   vote  get  back  in  time  for  the  vote  so  that  my  gatumai)  authoHty 

from  "nay"  to  "yea."  vote  counted  in  overriding  the  veto  as  If  Budget    estimates    to    the 

The  restilt  of  the  vote  was  announced  i  had  been  here  and  voted.                               House    —  W,  918, 073,  I8I 

as  above  recorded.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  this  statement  Budget     estimates     to    the 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  notify  appear  in  the  body  of  the  Record  im-        senate 6, 680, 171, 902 

the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House.  mediately  following  the  vote  on  the  veto  j^^^jj^^^g^  ^^  considered  by 

^_^^^^^^_  message.      ^^^^^^^^^__                                 House +662,098,771 

unanimous   consent   that   all   Members  '             .,      „  q^„„*^  „„„,  TTn„«                    -uoqa  2bo  202 

may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up    senate  over  House... -    +038. 259. 29a 

to  extend  their  remarks  after  .the  vote  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  ^^^^^^^  action   (that  is. 

just  taken,  and  also  to  include^xtrane-  17399)  making  supplemental  appropr^-  excluding  the  two  amend- 

ous  material.  tions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  ments  m  disagreement) ...    6, 021, 636, 006 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  1970.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  p^,^^^  ^^um  compared  to- 

the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  West  unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  _'   ^..  «timatea  rcut  in- 

Virginia?  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ^'Sudes  e^^iiion  Sr 

There  was  no  objection.  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report.  military  credit  sales  and 

__^_^^^^____  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  J150  naiiuon  for  emer- 

~^~~^^^~^~~  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  gency  school  assUtance).     —658.636,897 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  VETO—  the    request    of    the    genUeman    from  House  bill— —.....---    +267,419.214 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  Texas?  ^^^loTof'S  mfmon 

Mr    PFPPFR    Mr    Sneaker    the  able  ^^'■^J^*^°°°?^*^      *forr,»,,f  °^      National      Science 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  sp^ker   tne  aoie  j^^  ^lerk  read  the  statement.  Foundation  Amendment 

genUeman  from  California,  the  Honor-  (p^j.  conference  report  and  statement,  ^o  13  and  $687.6  mil- 
able  CHARLES  E.  Wiggins,  and  I  were  In  ^^  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  24,  uon  in  amendment  No. 
New  York  this  morning  where  hearings  of  1970  >  le    for    urban    renewal 

the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  j^^    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr.           programs)    -680,840,078 

began  on  the  subject  of  dnig  traffic  and  holitield).  The  genUeman  from  Texas  j^   speaker,  these  are  the  summary 

organized  crimes  involvement  IB  it.^^^  (Mr.MAHON)  is  recognized.  fl^es   orT  new^Sget^bligaUonal- 

fhe'bfu  IxtendingSral  a!^  for  hSpT  ^r.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my-  Xorfty-or,  in  otSIr  words,  new  ap- 

al  coLtSn-the  nSl-BiSn^  ^"  «"<^^  ^«  ^  ^  "^^^  *=°^"°^«-  propriaUons^  There  are  many  transfer, 

vetoed  bv  the  President   we  adjourned  bttmmart  or  th.  amottmts  involvd  and  some  additional  contracting  author- 

iSlKtir^stS  a^d%Sid^^  Mr.  speaker,  this  is  tiie  conference  iUes  for  housing  programs  Umt  are  not 

En  herein  ample  time  to  vote  had  not  report  on  the  second  supplemental  ap-  added  into  these  totals  but  wWch  are  to 

our  plane  sat  on  the  runway  at  LaGuar-  propriaUon  bill  which  passed  Uie  House  some  f^Pfcts   significant    I  indude  a 

Sa  Airport  for  45  minutes.  That  delay  on  May  7.  As  it  now  stands.  Uie  bill  more  detailed  itemization  of  the  figures. 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  CONFERENCE  ACTION-SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1970  (H.R.  17399) 

Conferanct  Ktion  compared  with- 

^*"ffo*' Department  or  activity                                    Budget  estimate  HottMbill              Senate  bill    Conference  Ktion      Budget  estimate  House  bill               Senstebill 


TITLE  l-CENERALSUPPLEMENTALS 
I    Agriculture 


T-™l!l'„n,  .n„„„ri.ii«»_i«i  0300  000  000)       ($300,000,000)    (+$300,000,000)    (+$300,000,000). 

Wnrf?r.!^^^l^^  -."///.:      ($597:000) ffMt.'OOO)       ^    (425,000)       ^*^    '(425,000)    '^    (-172.000)  (-172,000). 


99,000,000 


99,000,000 


99,000.000 


99,000,000 


II    Defense: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

III    District  of  Columbia: 

Federal   funds:  New   budget  (obligs-  ,  ,«  ooo  1293  000  7  124  000  5  290  000  -1.834,000  +3,997,000  -$1,834,000 

DiWofc;i?m&ndr/;;;;;;;;;;;     (2i.'^;Z      («.w8.'475)     (d:i^:m)     iilMsm    i-^:m<BO)    (+8.257,435)    (-2.554,000) 


IV    Foreign  Assistance 
Ni 


ew  budget(obligational)*uttMrity. 
Increase  m  limitation 


480.880,000 
(349.008). 


2K,n(lt00O  20S,880,0(>p 


205,880,000 


-275,000,000  . 
(-349.000). 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Chapter 

No.    Oepartment  or  activity 


ard 


Independent  otfices— Housing 
Development: 
New  budget  (obligationar 

1969 

1970 


Total ^ 

New  annual  contract  authorfations, 
increase  in  limitations. .. 


VI 
VII 


Interior:  New  budget  (obligation.  I)  authority. 


IWefa 


re:. 
Ihority. 


Labor-Health,  Education,  and  \ 
New  budget  (obligatnnal) : 

By  transfer 

Limitation  (trust  fund— Adrfinistrative 
expenses) 


VIII    Legislative  branch: 

New  budget  (obligalional)  4thority.. 
By  transfer . 


IX 


Public  works: 
By  transfer. 


Stale.  Justice.  (Commerce,  and  J  diciary: 
New  budget  (obligalional)  ^ithority: 

1969 

1970 


ToUI. 


XI  Transportation: 

New  budget  (obligalional)  a|ithority. 

XII  Treasury-Post  Office: 

New  budget  (obligalional)  ^Ihority 

XIII    Claims  and  judgments: 

New  budget  (obligalional)  4'thority. 


Total  Title  I : 

New  budget  (obligati 
ity: 

1969 

1970 


Total 

By  transfer 

Limitation  increases  (adnfnistrative 

expanses).  - . - 

N«w  MMUl  contrKt  authorization.  In- 

crMM  in  limitations. 
Temporary  appropriation. 


TITLE  II 

Increased  pay  costs: 

New  budget  (obligational)  f uthority. 

By  transfer 

Limitations  on  administrative  and  non- 
administrative  expenses 


TITLE  III 


Employees 


Increased    pay   costs— Federa 
Salary  Act  ot  1970  (indefinit  ) 


Recapitulation:  Grand  total,  titles  I.  II.  and 
III. 
New  budget  (obligational) 
1969 

1970definite."ir. 
1970  indefinite 


Total ... 

By  transfer 

Limitations  on  administrative 

administrative  expenses 
New  annual  contract  autho 

crease  in  limitations. . . 
Temporary  appropriation— ^971 


•  Estimate  of  cost  for  the  6  months  the 
fiscal  1970.  Under  the  bill  language,  tra 
help  meet  the  added  costs,  and  some 
additional  appropriation  under  this 
In  terms  of  the  l^ebruary  budget  aggr 


egati  s 


AMENDMENTS    IN    OISAG  UXMENT 


The  main  controversy 
concerns  the  sum  of  $5871 
additional  funds  for  uiban  renewal 
added  on  the  floor  of  thj  other  body. 
It  is  unbudgeted.  When  \re  reach  that 
amendment  following  th(  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  it>elf,  I  would 
assume  that  there  will  be  some  discus- 
sion, and  I  will  at  that  tipie  discuss  in 
some  detail  the  additionil  sum  added 
by  the  Senate  and  opposed  by  the  House, 
and  which  is  brought  bac  1  In  disagree- 
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Conletence  action  compared  with— 


Budget  estimate 


House  bill 


Senate  bill     Conference  action      Budget  estimate 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Urban 
authority: 


S13.616.000 
984.198,600 


J13.616.000  $13,616,000  $13,616,000  i;Ai-;i;-iA;.- 

797.110.000         1.552.330,600  :  955. 547. 600         $-28,651,000       -f$158.437,£0O       -$596,783,000 


997,814.600            810,726.000         1,565,946.600            969.163.600           -28.651.000         -f  158,437.600         -5%,  783, 000 
(55,500,000)  (75,000,000)  (75.000,000)  (75,000,000)       (-1-19, 500, 000) 


56, 015,  VXi 


55,715,000 


56.037,000 


56.037,000 


-H22,000 


-(-322,000 


406, 980. 000 
(43.000) 

(10.000.  OOO) 


204.  597. 000 
(43. 000) 

(10.000.000) 


315.630.078 
(43. 000) 


256.927,000         -150,053,000 
(43,000) .. 


-f52,330,000 


-58, 703, 078 


(10,000,000)  (10.000.000). 


1,131,555 


731, 555 


731,555 
(345. 000) 


731,555 
(345.000) 


-400,000  . 
(-(-345.000) 


(-f-345,000). 


(6.563.000) 


(6, 563.  OOO) 


(6,563.000) 


(6,563.000). 


300.000 
28,  776, 500 


300.000 
21,330,000 


300.000 
22, 825, 000 


300,000 
22.825,000 


-5.951,500 


-fl.  495. 000 


29, 076, 500 


21,630,000 


23, 125. 000 


23,125,000 


-5,951,500 


-(-1.495.000 


1 1)  author- 


84.189.000 

84.189,000 

83.939,000 

83.939.000 

-250.000 

-250.000  . 

15.703.000 

14.033.000 

15,567.000 

15.567.000 

-136.000 

-1.534.000  . 

23,478,461 

6,591,406 

23.478.461 

23.478,461  -. 

-1-16.887,055  . 

13  916,  000 

13,916,000 
1,490,469.961 

13.916,000 
2,382,542.694 

13.916,000  .. 
M.  725, 222, 616 

.   2,187,476,115 

-462, 253, 500 

-i-234,752,655 

-  657.320.078 

1171. 


2.201,392,116 
(7.203,000) 

(10.349.000) 

(55. 500, 000) 


1,504.385.961 
(7.203.000) 

(10.000,000) 

(75, 000, 000) 


2,396,458,694 
(7,376,000) 

(10,000.000) 

(75, 000,  000) 
(300. 000, 000) 


'1,739,138,616 
(7,376,000) 

(10.000.000) 

(75.  000, 000) 
(300,000,000) 


-462,253,500 
(-t-173,000) 

(-349,000). 

(4-19,500,000). 
(-(-300, 000, 000) 


+234, 752. 655 
(  +  173,000). 


-657,320,078 


(+300.000,000). 


3. 028. 779. 786 
(42. 263. 000) 

(37.927.000) 


2.909.729.830 
(42.181.900) 

(36,225.700) 


2,955.916.389 
(42.223.900) 


2,932.396.389 
(42,223,900) 


-96,383.397 
(-39,100) 


(36.280,700)  (36,280,700)        (-1,646.300) 


+22,666,559 
(+42,000). 

(+55.000). 


-23.520,000 


■  1.350.000,000      11,350,000,000      11.350,000.000      11,350.000,000 


luthocity : 


13,916,000 

5.216.255.902 

I  1.350,000,000 


13.916.000 

4.400.199.791 

I  1,350,000,000 


13,916.000 

5.  338. 459. 083 

I  1,350,000,000 


13.916,000 
•  4,657.619,005 
1  1.350,000,000 


-558,636,897         +257,419,214         -680,840,078 


and  non- 
izations,  in- 


6.580,171.902 
(49.466,000) 

(48, 276.  000) 

(55, 500, 000) 


5,764,115.791 
(49.384,900) 

(46.225.700) 

(75.000,000) 


6.702.375.083      '6.021,535,005 
(49,599,900)  (49.599,900) 


-558,636,897 
(+133,900) 


+257,419.214         -680.840.078 
(+215,000) 


(46, 280.  700) 

(75,000,000) 
(300. 000.  OOO) 


(46,280,700)         (-1,995,300) 


(+55.000). 


(75, 000, 000) 
(300,000,000) 


(  +  19,500,000) 

(+300,000,000)      (+300,000.000). 


percent  retroactive  pay  bill  would  be  in  effect  during  after  taking  account  ot  the  $175,000,000  allowances  in  the  February  budget  total  related  to  a  postal 

nlfers  of  certain  unobligated  balances  are  authorized  to  pay  raise. 

at  wrptions  otherwise  are  probable.  Thus,  the  aggregate  -  Senate  amendments.  No.  13  to  provide  $8.8  million  tor  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 

prov4on  may  actually  be  less  than  $1,350,000,000.  Note.—  No.  16  to  provide  $587.5  million  for  Urban  Renewal  Programs,  are  reported  in  disagreement  and 

for  1970.  the  net  additional  amount  is  $1,175,000,000,  are.  therefore,  excluded  from  the  conference  action  totals. 


in    this    bill 
5  million  for 


ment  by  the  House.  It  is  amendment 
No.  16. 

Amendment  No.  13,  concerning  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  is  also  in 
disagreement. 

If  Members  want  to  have  a  thumbnail 
statement  as  to  just  what  is  involved 
in  the  amendment  concerning  urban 
renewal,  which  will  be  discussed  after 
adoption  of  the  conference  report,  copies 
of  the  amendment  and  a  statement  as 
to  the  facts  are  here  on  the  committee 
table 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  was  signed  by  all  repre- 
sentatives of  the  House  after  a  full  and 
extensive  conference.  I  support  the  con- 
ference report  and  urge  its  adoption. 

We  will  discuss  the  items  in  contro- 
versy when  we  get  to  the  motions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially 
concerned  about  two  amendments.  No. 
16,  which  I  understand  will  be  the  subject 
of  discussion  when  we  reach  the  amend- 
ments which  are  in  disagreement,  relates 
to  urban  renewal.  I  urge  the  House  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  16  which  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional $587.5  million  to  fully  fund  the 
urban  renewal  program. 

FUNDS    FOR    SUMMER    JOBS    FOR    YOUTH 

I  am  also  concerned  about  amendment 
No.  21,  which  is  not  in  disagreement  and 
which  would  appropriate  $50  million  for 
manpov,'er  development  and  training  ac- 
tivities. This  is  50  percent  of  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  which  was  $100 
million.  This  is  intended  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  summer  program. 
That  is  a  summer  program  which  is  of 
dire  importance  to  our  major  urban 
areas,  where  teenagers  without  this  pro- 
gram .simply  have  no  opportunity  for  any 
gainful  employment  during  the  summer. 
Thousands  of  young  men  and  women  will 
be  forced  to  spend  the  summer  in  idleness 
without  the  wages  needed  to  sustain 
themselves  and  their  families. 

The  $100  million  which  the  Senate  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  would  have  provided. 
I  believe.  227.000  slots  for  jobs  in  the 
summertime,  which  means  that  this  bill, 
at  the  rate  of  $50  million,  would  provide 
approximately  half  of  that,  or  114,000 
slots. 

Teenage  imemployment  is  disastrous — 
twice  that  of  adult  unemployment.  In 
the  black  communities  teenage  unem- 
ployment stood  at  the  rate  of  32.7  percent 
in  April.  Young  men  and  women  must 
have  the  chance  to  help  themselves. 

I  do  want  to  express  my  disappoint- 
ment that  the  House  conferees  did  not 
accept  the  full  amount  which  the  Sen- 
ate had  proposed.  In  fact,  I  previously 
introduced  H.R.  18068  to  provide  $100 
million  additional  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  refers  to 
amendment  No.  21.  The  other  body  added 
$50  million  above  the  President's  re- 
quest for  summer  jobs  for  youths.  The 
administration  advised  that  probably 
$50  million  could  be  used  for  summer 
jobs,  and  sent  up  a  budget  request  for 
the  $50  million. 

What  the  conferees  did  was  to  agree 
to  the  $50  million  budget  request  made 
by  the  President.  At  this  period  of  the 
year,  in  view  of  the  delay  In  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  it  seemed  to  the  conferees 
that  perhaps  not  even  $50  million  can 
be  used.  Nevertheless,  we  did  provide 
the  total  budget  estimate  of  $50  million. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Let  me  assure  the  chair- 
man that  the  $50  million  can  and  will 
be  used.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  could 
use  the  total  amount  in  the  city  of  New 
York  right  now. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  SUPPLEMENTED 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  administration's  supple- 
mental budget  figure  was  $5.9  billion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  House  considered 
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budget  estimates  involving  $5.9  bUlion. 
Additional  budget  estimates  were  sent 
directly  to  the  Senate  after  the  House 
acted.  So,  budget  requests  considered  in 
this  bill  total  nearly  $6.6  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  was  the  amount, 
whatever  it  was,  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  included  in  that  figure? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  amount  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  to  strengthen  the 
retiiement  fund,  was  not  before  the 
House,  but  it  was  added  in  the  other 
body  based  upon  a  budget  estimate.  The 
total  amoimt  involved  is  about  $157 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  $157  million? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes:  as  authorized  by 
recently  enacted  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  was  a  budget 
figure,  again,  from  the  administration? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  is  how  much 
above  the  House  figure? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Senate  bill  Is  above 
the  House  figure  by  $938  million,  but  I 
must  say  that  the  other  body  considered 
$662  million  of  estimates  which  were  not 
before  the  House. 

URBAN    RENEWAL    ADDITION    BY    SENATE 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  $587  mUlion  for 
urban  renewal  which  is  in  disagreement 
is  not  a  part  of  the  figure  the  gentleman 
just  gave,  or  is  it? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect; it  is  not  in  the  budget  requests  be- 
cause it  was  not  requested.  It  is  not  in 
the  conference  total,  of  course.  This  was 
added  on  the  Senate  floor.  We  will  have 
a  discussion  of  that  when  we  come  to 
amendment  No.  16.  following  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me  and  for  his 
explanations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, that  of  course  the  $587.5  mllUon 
is  in  the  Senate  passed  total. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  was  just  going  to  make 
that  point.  The  $587  mUlion  that  will  be 
discussed  later  is  included  in  the  $938 
million  figure,  ^'hich  shows  in  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  Senate  above  our  figure. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  today  a  little  more  about  amend- 
ment No.  16  reported  in  disagreement 
with  respect  to  this  $587  million?  Do  I 
understand  you  are  going  to  explain  it 
to  us  now,  or  when  will  you? 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  I  indicated,  we  pro- 
pose to  discuss  that  when  we  reach 
amendment  No.  16  on  a  separate  motion 
after  the  conference  report  itself  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Senate  debate  on  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bUl  for  1970,  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Proxmirk  of  Wisconsin  to  add 
$8.7  million  in  funds  to  help  complete 


the  construction  of  35  hospitals  through- 
out the  country.  These  hospitals  were 
hurt  particularly  hard  when  the  Con- 
gress voted  last  year,  at  the  insistance  of 
the  President,  to  cut  by  $82  million  the 
appropriation  for  hospital  construction 
and  modernization  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program. 

With  that  cutback  in  fimds  there  has 
been  a  halt  in  the  construction  of  some 
hospitals  which  are  already  in  various 
phases  of  construction.  In  some  cases, 
contractors  may  not  be  paid,  and  in 
many  local  communities  they  are  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  obtain  funds  in  other 
ways  to  refinance  these  projects. 

The  Proxmire  amendment  would  have 
helped  those  local  communities  which 
have  already  started  construction  or 
modernization  projects,  which  have  been 
led  to  believe  they  would  receive  funds, 
and  which  have  been  counting  on  these 
funds  during  the  1970  fiscal  year  so  that 
the  projects  could  proceed  and  in  some 
cases  be  completed. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
amendment  was  not  accepted  by  the 
House  in  the  conference  committee.  I 
regret  that  decision.  The  Proxmire 
amendment  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
an  attempt  to  fulfill  the  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide a  certain  level  of  Eissistance  to  local 
communities  for  hospital  construction  In 
this  fiscal  year.  By  not  accepting  this 
amendment  Congress  has  let  these  com- 
munities down.  I  believe  this  bill  would 
have  been  a  far  better  piece  of  legisla- 
tion had  it  contained  that  amendment. 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  in  the  area  of  Beloit 
I  express  regret  that  the  conferees  saw 
fit  to  delete  the  item  of  $8,703,078  for 
hospital  modernization  and  construction 
which  I  had  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
have  included  in  the  House  version  of  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
of  1970  but  which  was  included  in  the 
Senate  version. 

While  I  can  understand  the  action  of 
the  conferees  I  am  disappointed  that 
this  item  was  deleted.  I  do  express  a 
hope  that  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  dealing  with  appropriations  for 
Hill-Burton  funds  for  1971  will  Include 
the  $8,703,078  for  the  35  hospitals  which 
have  started  construction  imder  the 
modernization  program  but  have  not  re- 
ceived their  full  fimding. 

If  for  some  unfortunate  reason  the 
funds  these  ho^itals  have  full  reason 
to  believe  would  be  received  under  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  are  not  included  in  the 
1971  appropriation  bill  I  will  seek  to  have 
the  funds  included  by  amendment  and 
trust  the  House  in  its  wisdom  will  recog- 
nize its  re«x>nsibility  to  fulfill  its  moral, 
and  what  I  believe  legal,  commitment  to 
these  hospitals. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS   IN   DISAGREKMXNT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  Clerk  will  report  the  first 
amendment  in  disagreement. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Seoate  araeadinent  numbe 
line  13,  Insert: 

"Food  and  Nutmtion  Bxxvicx 

"rOOO    STAMP    PBOG^&M 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Fcxxl  Stamp 
Program  pursuant  to  the  Poixl  Stamp  Act 
or  1964.  as  amended.  lor  the  {period  July  1, 
1970,  to  September  30.  1970,  ^SOO.OOO.OOO,  to 
be  charged  to  the  amount  appit^prlated  under 
this  bead  in  "BR.  17923.  whe^  enacted." 

MOTION    OrrXRED    BT    MB.    MARON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  ais  follows 

Mi.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  unendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUoirs:  In  lieu  of 
the  date  of  September  SO  tamed  In  said 
amendment  Insert  "October  31 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  repxjrt  the  next  amencjment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


numbered 


Senate  amendment 
line  18.  Insert  "Provided,  That 
be  available  for  construction 
Director  of  General  Services 
for    architectural    eixglneerln^ 
may  be  determined  by  the  Co 

MB 


MOTION   OmaiED    BY 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


10:  Page  4. 

$374,500  shaU 

i^rvlces  by  the 

or  by  contract 

services,    as 

I  mnlssloner." 

MAHON 

I  offer  a 


ame  adment 


Mr.  Maron  moves  that  th« 
from  its  disagreement  to  the 
the  Senate  numbered  10  and 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUojara 
the  &\aa.  named  In  said 
••»318,0O0". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
will  report  the  next 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Senate  sunendment 
line  8,  insert: 


House  recede 

amendment  of 

:oncur  therein 

In  lieu  of 

insert 


"Gknebal  Skbvicks 

"Real  Pbopebtt  AcnjirrriES 
"srras  and  cxfxnszs.  prsup  bttiujings 

PHOJECTS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Sites  and 
expenses,  public  buildings  pro  ects'.  •371,000, 
to  remain  available  until  extended.' 

MOTION    OrrERED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  thd  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  unendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  ^ncur  therein 

The  motior  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempdre.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amenqment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate    amendment 
6.  line  14,  Insert: 


"National  Science 

"SAI.ABnW    AND 


"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpoees  of  the  National  Sclen  ce  Foundation 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (4^  U.S.C.  1861- 
1875),  $8,800,000,  to  remain  Available  untU 
expended." 


.  The  Clerk 
in  dis- 


amenc  ment 


number  sd  12:  Page  0, 


Admii  istration 


numb<red    13:    Page 


Foe  l«)ATION 

EXPE]  tSES 


MOTION    OfTERXO    BY    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Maron  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
on  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13. 

prefesential  motion  orrxRED  BT  MS. 

MILLER    or   CALSPORNIA 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  moves  to  recede 
from  the  disagreement  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  13  and  concur  therein. 

senate  addition   for   national  science 
foundation 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  floor 
amendment  adopted  in  the  other  body 
provided  an  additional  $8.8  million  for 
the  Nationtil  Science  Foundation  for  fis- 
cal year  1970. 

The  Congress  last  year  enacted  legis- 
lation denying  the  Department  of  De- 
fense funds  to  support  basic  research  on 
any  item  other  than  that  directly  ger- 
mane to  defense  programs. 

It  is  now  contended  that  about  $8.8 
million  in  federally  supported  research 
in  the  universities  was  eliminated  as  a 
result  of  the  cH>eratlon  of  this  legislation, 
and  the  purpose  of  amendment  No.  13  Is 
to  restore  such  research  support,  but  do 
so  through  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. That  is  what  amendment  No.  13  is 
designed  to  do. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  say  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  that  I  shall  not  disagree  with 
his  position  and  that  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California,  but  I  cer]- 
tainly  think  this  Item  needs  some  ex- 
planation. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices, which  recommends  funds  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, proposed  $495  million  for  next 
year  In  the  bill  that  passed  the  House 
on  May  12.  This  is  a  $57  million  increase 
over  the  $438  million  appropriation  of  the 
previous  year.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  in  the  other  body  yesterday 
proposes  $511  million  for  next  year,  or 
an  increase  of  about  $73  million  over 
1970. 

I  might  say  that  the  so-called  Mans- 
field amendment  adopted  in  the  other 
body  on  the  Military  Procurement  Au- 
thorization Act  last  year  provided.  In 
substance,  that  the  Defense  Department 
shall  not  engage  in  support  of  scientific 
research  projects  not  relating  to  defense. 
We  suspected  that  there  would  be  a 
transfer  of  a  lot  of  nonrelated  projects 
over  to  the  National  Science  Poimdation. 
However,  the  testimony  of  Dr.  John  Fos- 
ter of  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
search program  states  that  none  have 
been  transferred  as  of  now.  Therefore. 
I  do  not  see  the  need  for  an  emergency 
appropriation  in  this  supplemental  bill 
at  this  time,  particularly  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  and  when  the  new  fiscal 
year  begins  next  Wednesday. 


So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  emer- 
gency item  for  scientific  research,  and 
especially  so  when  the  National  Science 
Foimdatlon  Is  generously  funded  for  the 
new  year. 

But  In  view  of  the  position  taken  by 
others,  I  shall  not  insist  upon  a  vote  on 
the  matter.  However,  I  think  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  more  than  gen- 
erously funded  at  this  time,  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  need  the  additional  sum 
for  this  fiscal  year  that  will  expire  before 
this  bill  is  enacted. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
very  strong  feelings  about  this  matter. 
It  is  true  that  certain  basic  research  ef- 
forts formerly  financed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  can  no  longer  be  fi- 
nanced by  that  Department.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  about  $8.8  million  is  Involved. 
I  £un  advised  that  this  matter  is  covered 
in  a  report  of  inquiry  prepared  by  the 
General  Accounting  OflQce,  submitted  to 
the  Senate  a  couple  of  days  ago.  I  have 
not  had  opportunity  to  study  it.  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  which 
handles  the  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
whatever  statement  he  wishes  to  make. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Caliloniia.  I  thank 
the  distintjuished  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  touchy  sub- 
ject. This  law  reads  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  carmot  do  certain  research 
that  it  has  heretofore  done.  The  only 
place  they  can  really  turn  to  is  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Some  of  this 
research  may  not  be  directly  in  line  with 
defense  activities,  but  it  is  so  closely  re- 
lated to  them  that  we  must  have  an  outlet 
or  some  place  where  this  research  can  be 
done.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  pro- 
tect not  only  the  whole  field  of  science 
but  to  make  it  possible  in  an  emergency 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
fulfill  its  obligation  and  to  pick  up  the 
cost  of  this  matter  of  research. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  again  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  do  not  have  any  very  strong  feel- 
ings on  the  matter.  Clearly  various  col- 
leges throughout  the  coimtry  are  inter- 
ested in  this  activity. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  w^lll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  In  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins).  We  think 
this  supplemental  Item  of  $8.8  million 
should  be  considered  in  the  regular  bill. 

We  have  already  provided  in  the  House 
$495  million  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  That  bill  has  not  been  acted 
on  by  the  other  body.  I  am  surprised 
that  a  fight  should  be  made  to  add  $8.8 
million  In  a  supplemental  bill,  especially 
when  the  fiscal  year  will  end  on  next 
Tuesday  night.  We  think  this  Item 
should  be  considered  under  normal, 
ordinary  procedure  and  should  have  gone 
over  for  consideration  In  the  fiscal 
year  1971  bill  that  is  now  pending  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

But  If  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
Is  not  disposed  to  insist  on  the  ixisition 
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the  House  conferees  took,  I  will  concur 
in  his  decision. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be 
unconscionable  to  put  $8.8  mlUion  into 
a  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
this  purpose  with  the  year  expiring 
when?  Next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Next  Tuesday  night. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  just  does  not  make 
a  nickel's  worth  of  sense.  1 8un  astounded 
that  the  move  h£is  been  mside  here  today 
to  put  this  money  in  under  the  circum- 
stances that  exist,  especially  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  already  ap- 
proved $495  million  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  I  urge  that  the  House 
waste  no  further  time  in  defeating  the 
motion  now  pending. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  preferential  mo- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  preferential  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  to  recede  from  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  amendment  No.  13  and  con- 
cur therein. 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  the  House  in- 
sist on  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  No.  13. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  16:  On  page 
7,  strike  out : 

"Council  on  Environmental  Quautt 


"salaries  and  expenses 
"For  expanses  necessary  for  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  in  carrying  out 
its  functions  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91- 
190).  Including  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  and  partial  support  of  the  cabinet 
committee  on  environmental  quality,  and 
the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  ESivi- 
ronmental  Quality,  established  by  Execu- 
tive Order  11472  of  May  29,  1969,  or  any 
amendatory  order,  $100,000." 

And  Insert : 
"Council  on  Environmental  Qualitt  and 
OmcE  or  Environmental  Qualitt 

"SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Cotmcll 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality,  In  carrying  out  their 
functions  under  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91-190)  and 
the  Environmental  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970  (Public  Law  91-224),  Including  hire 
of  passenger  vehicles,  and  partial  support 
of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment and  the  Citizen's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Environmental  Quality,  established  by 
Executive  Order  11472  of  May  29,  1969,  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  11614  of  March 
6, 1970.  $400,000." 

motion  offered  by  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Maron  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  15  and  concur  there- 


in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment  In- 
sert "$360,000'". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  Page  9,  line . 
4,  Insert: 

"ttbban  renewal  programs 

"For  grants  for  \irban  renewal,  fiscal  year 
1970,  as  an  additional  amount  for  urban 
renewal  programs,  as  authorized  by  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1460  et  seq.)  and  section  314  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (42  TJJB.C. 
1462a),  $687,600,000,  to  remain  avaUable 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
any  appropriation  In  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  administrative  expenses  In  connection 
with  commitments  for  grants  aggregating 
more  than  the  total  of  amoimts  available 
in  the  cxirrent  year  from  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  making  such  commitments 
through  June  30.  1967,  plus  the  additional 
amounts  appropriated  therefor." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MK.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Maron  moves  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16. 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  COHELAN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  COHELAN  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  16,  and  concur  therein. 

SENATE    ADOmON    OF    tS87.5    MILLION    UNBUDO- 
KTED    FOR    URBAN    RENEWAL    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now 
confronted  with  a  matter  involving 
$587.5  million  for  urban  renewal 
programs. 

The  House  and  the  other  body  con- 
tinue to  support  urban  renewal  programs. 
On  May  12,  the  House,  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  managed  on  the  floor 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
EviNS)  and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carohna  (Mr.  Jonas)  approved  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $1,000,000,000  for  ur- 
ban renewal  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
which  begins  next  Wednesday. 

Congress  also  provided  $1  billion  for 
this  program  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1970. 

In  my  judgment,  there  carmot  be  any 
possible  defense  for  concurring  in  the 
Senate  amendment  now  before  us.  I 
would  like  to  read  that  amendment.  It 
states,  on  pa«e  9,  amendment  No.  16: 

For  grants  for  urban  renewal,  fiscal  year 
1970— 

Well,  the  fiscal  year  1970  ends  next 
Tuesday.  It  provides  funds  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  ends  next  Tuesday: 
as  an  additional  amount  for  urban  renewal 
programs,  as  authorized.  .  .  $587,500,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
that  no  part  of  any  appropriation  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  administrative 
expenses  .  .  . 

And  so  forth. 

So,  in  the  very  dying  hours  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  this  Is  simply  to  pro- 
vide— for  this  current  fiscal  year — an  ad- 


ditional sum  of  $587.5  million  for  urban 
renewal,  on  top  of  the  $1  billion  already 
provided  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
It  is  above  the  budget. 
There  were  no  committe  hearings  In 
either  the  House  or  Senate  on  the  matter 
in  connection  with  this  bill. 

If  additional  funds  are  desired,  this  la 
not  the  bill  in  which  to  add  a  $587.5  mil- 
lion unbudgeted  supplement  that  carmot 
be  obligated  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
which  ends  next  Tuesday  night.  Any  ad- 
ditional fimds  at  this  time  could  not  be 
obligated  until  fiscal  1971. 

As  I  said,  the  House-passed  fiscal  year 
1971  appropriation  bill  contains  $1 
billion. 

The  Ccanmittee  on  Appropriations  or 
the  other  body  has  reported  a  bill  add- 
ing $300  milhon  above  the  budget — and 
above  the  $1  billion— for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  which  begins  next  Wednesday. 

The  1971  bill  is  the  appropriate  and 
orderly  place  and  time  to  decide  the 
funding  level  for  urban  renewal — not  at 
the  last  minute  in  a  supplemental  biU 
that  will  expire  before  the  funds  can  be 
obligated. 

Of  course,  the  other  body  will  have  its 
opportunity  to  do  what  it  wishes  with  re- 
spect to  the  fiscal  year  1971  program. 
The  House  provided  $1  bilUon.  The  other 
body  will  provide  whatever  sum  it  de- 
sires to  provide.  Then  we  will  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  to  determine 
what  the  final  figure  will  be  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  which  begins  next  Wednesday. 

It  would  be  utterly  indefensible  and 
utterly  inexcusable  for  us  to  provide  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  ends  next  Tuesday 
an  additional  half  billion  dollars  plus  for 
urban  renewal. 

So,  I  stoutly  support  the  motion  I  have 
offered  to  insist  on  our  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  addition  of  $587.5  million. 
And  I  urge  the  House  to  vote  down  the 
preferential  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
CoHKLAN)  to  speak  on  his  motion. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  regret  that  because 
of  last  minute  developments  It  remains 
for  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  serious  needs  for  this  urban 
renewal  money. 

I  did  not  realize  what  had  happened 
in  the  conference  until  this  morning.  It 
is  only  because  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
familiar  with  some  of  our  procedures  that 
I  agreed  to  Introduce  the  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

Now  how  did  I  get  into  this  act? 

This  morning  I  got  a  call  from  many 
of  the  mayors  in  California.  They  told 
me  about  what  they  thought  was  their 
victory  in  the  Senate.  They  said  they  had 
been  frustrated  by  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference. They  were  in  Washington  and 
testified  before  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee. The  committee  was  told  of  the  tre- 
mendous problems  facing  our  cities,  of 
the  huge  backlog  and  the  enormous  need. 

On  the  basis  of  the  call  this  morning, 
I  tried  to  find  out  more  about  it  and,  of 
course,  I  became  more  convinced  that  it 
was  necessary  to  dlcuss  this  problem  in 
the  House  this  afternoon  and  try  to  re- 
store the  fimds. 

Today,  however,  urban  renewal  faces 
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a  financial  crisis  which  coulc 
its  orderly  continuation, 
rently  a  $3  billion  backlog 
newal  applications  at  the 
Housing   and   Urban 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1970 
hausted.  Unless  additional 
propriated.    hundreds    of 
acroos  the  Nation  uill  be 
pone,  or  worse,  cancel 
renewal  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  en  Monday 
recognizing  the  pressing 
action  to  avert  this  crisis, 
unprecedented    vote    of 
amendment  to  the 
prialion  bill  (H.R.  17399 
million  for  urban  renewal 
additional  authorized  amouni 
priated  for  fiscal  1970 

The  decision  to  concur  wi 
ate's  action  or  to  eliminate 
million  appropriation  for 
is  now  before  this  body.  It  is 
imperative  for  us  to  agree  to 
Nearly  every  Member  of  the 
pending  urban  renewal  proj 
district.  Without  the 
the  chance  that  these 
funded  in  the  next  year  will 
decrease. 

To  indicate  the  extent  of 
let  me  cite  briefly  four 
some  city  officials  on  their 
for  additional  urban  renewal 
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Stamford,  Connecticut — Local 
not  be  sustained  on  a  contlnuli  g 
the  paralyzing  effects  of  perlo<  Ic 
tlons  In  the  availability  of  fedetjal 

Nanticoke,  Pennsylvania — If 
our  funds  we'll  have  to  close 

National    City,    California — "^e 
property  owners,  Chamber  of 
CoimcU,  and  everyone 
project  are  sorely  disappointed 
acute  physical  and  environment:^ 
In  the  neighborhood  will  not 
as  a  result  of  the  cut  In  funds. 

Hot    Springs,    Arkansas — It's 
situation  when  you  start  a 
stop  it.   The   community   Is 
enthusiastic   about  our 
ultimately  will  have  to  be  done 
Ing  It,  we  will  only  have  to 
greater  coet — when  we  eventually 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the 
urban  renewal  are  well 
of  us.  We  have  seen  the 
new  moderately  priced  housing 
was  once  a  dilapidated  and 
neighborhood.   We  have 
construction    of    new 
within  our  cities  which  hav 
new  jobs  and  additional  c 
We  have  watched  as  code 
rehabilitation  programs  helped 
tain  good  neighborhoods 
have  been  transformed  into 
imaided. 

Nationally,  the  statistics 
sive.  Over   1,000  communities 
participating  in  the  prograpi 
State.  It  is  a  program  which 
munities  of  all  sizes;  in 
half   of   the  participating 
have  a  population  of  less 

In  housing,  over  a  quarter 
new  or  rehabiblitated  housini ; 
already  been  started  or 
percent  of  which  are  low 
income  housing.  In  addltio^, 
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redevelopment  In  programs  appro\'ed 
through  fiscal  year  1969  are  completed, 
nearly  1.3  million  housing  units,  66  per- 
cent low  and  moderate  income,  will  have 
been  generated. 

In  employment  and  commerce,  over 
5,000  commercial,  industrial  and  institu- 
tional structures  have  been  completed  or 
are  under  construction  as  a  result  of  re- 
newal. This  has  already  generated  about 
half  a  million  permanent  jobs.  When 
presently  planned  redevelopment  is  com- 
pleted, an  additional  2.2  million  jobs  will 
result. 

The  assessed  tax  valuation  of  land  and 
improvements  has  increased  an  aver- 
age of  240  percent  in  completed  renewal 
projects,  thus  expanding  the  local  tax 
base. 

In  the  investment  of  other  funds,  one 
Federal  renewal  doUar  will  generate 
$5.30  of  local  private  and  public  money. 

While  these  statistics  are  impressive, 
there  is  another  set  which  are  depress- 
ing if  Congress  does  not  appropriate  ad- 
ditional renewal  funds.  The  National 
League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  have  compiled  a  list  of  pending 
and  proposed  urban  renewal  applications 
using  data  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials.  Current  needs 
for  the  50  States  exceed  3?4  billion.  There 
are  currently  a  total  of  1,325  applications 
from  cities  in  49  States.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  1  wish  to  submit  this  document 
for  insertion  in  the  Record. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  is 
obvious.  The  fiscal  1971  appropriation, 
which  will  be  between  $1  billion  and  $1.7 
biUion  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  this 
S3. 75  billion  demand.  The  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $587.5  million  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

I  urge  the  acceptance  of  the  Senate 
addition  of  urban  renewal  fimds. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  who  is  very 
knowledgeable  in  this  field. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  while 
the  fiscal  year  is  ending,  and  he  thinks 
it  would  not  be  helpful  to  put  this  $587.5 
million  in  the  bill  at  this  time.  Unless  this 
money  is  included  in  this  appropriations 
bill  it  will  cut  off  any  of  the  urban  re- 
newal money  today. 

I  hope  this  House  this  afternoon  will 
sustain  the  preferential  motion  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  the  preferential  motion  to  add 
fimds  for  urban  renewal  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  The  Senate 
added  to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  an  amendment  which  provided 
an  additional  $587.5  million  for  urban 
renewal.  This  addition  of  funds  for  urban 
renewal  will  bring  the  total  urban  re- 
newal fimds  up  to  what  Congress  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  Congress 
has  authorized,  but  not  appropriated  a 
total  of  $2,287  billion,  which  Includes 
$400  million  authorized  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  in  addition  to  the  $1  billion 


already  appropriated;  $187  million  au- 
thorized for  renewal  in  model  cities 
areas,  and  $1.7  billion  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  administration  has 
asked  the  Congress  for  a  $1  billion  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1971,  which 
falls  short  by  $1,287  billion  of  what  Con- 
gress itself  has  said  it  needed 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  estimated  that  as  of 
March  31. 1970,  actual  applications  pend- 
ing from  some  500  cities  totals  almost  $2.1 
billion.  This  figiure  does  not  include  proj^ 
ects  now  being  developed  locally  and  not 
yet  submitted  for  funding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  the 
Members  here  today  have  been  contacted 
by  their  mayors,  who  have  pleaded  with 
us  for  more  renewal  funds.  Many  of  our 
cities  are  having  their  urban  renewal 
programs  severely  restricted  because  of 
the  administration  cutback  In  renewal 
funding.  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
Speaker's  home  city  of  Boston  has  had  Its 
urban  renewal  program  almost  brought 
to  a  halt.  The  same  situation  exists  In 
my  own  city  of  Philadelphia  where  the 
urban  renewal  program  again  has  been 
brought  to  a  halt.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  and  as 
one  who  has  been  vitally  concerned  with 
the  operation  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram over  the  past  20  years,  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  need  for  funds  for  this 
program.  I  strongly  urge  and  support 
the  adoption  of  the  preferential  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  COHELAN). 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  This  measure  is  vital 
to  the  free  enterprise  community,  which 
we  all  support. 

The  building  industry  in  this  country 
is  in  desperate  straits.  Mortgage  money 
is  virtually  impossible  to  obtain  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  So  are  construction  funds. 
These  funds  will  enable  us  to  move  ahead 
and  put  into  housing  production  vacant 
cleared  land — blocks  and  blocks  in  our 
cities  which  have  become  the  favorite 
neighborhood  dumping  ground  for  gar- 
bage, abandoned  cars,  beds,  chairs,  re- 
frigerators, bicycles  and  the  like. 

These  cleared  lots — fast  becoming  fes- 
tering eyesores — are  dramatic  evidence  of 
our  lack  of  national  will  and  purpose  to 
rebuild  our  cities  and  provide  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  for  the  poor, 
and  the  middle-class  people  who  do  not 
want  to  be  forced  out  of  our  cities  to 
suburbia.  Let  us  pass  this  measure  and 
get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
an  "aye"  vote. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Williams)  ,  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  do  want  to  correct 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  who 
says  that  Mr.  Mahon's  motion  involves 
$50  million.  Actually  it  involves  a  sum 
in  excess  of  $500  million. 
~I  would  also  like  to  remind  the  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  House  that  the  wealth  of 
this  country  is  concentrated  in  the  urban 
areas,  and  I  happen  to  reside  in  and 
represent  one  section  of  an  urban  area. 
If  we  are  going  to  raise  taxes  to  help 
urban  areas,  those  taxes  must  in  good 
part  come  from  the  urban  areas  in  which 
the  wealth  of  this  country  is  located.  I 
know  that  the  cities  have  not  been  doing 
as  much  to  help  themselves  as  they  can. 

1  would  like  to  suggest  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  that 
perhaps  the  cities  have  been  taught  to 
expect  to  get  something  for  nothing,  and 
that  could  be  the  root  of  our  trouble. 

I  certainly   hope   that  Mr.  Mahon's 
motion  will  be  sustained. 
Mr.   MAHON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  preferential  mo- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  California 
to  recede  and  concur  in  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  16.  This  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $587.5  million  is  essential  to 
fully  fund  the  urban  renewal  program. 
The  urban  renewal  program  and  other 
housing  programs  have  been  under- 
funded for  too  long.  This  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  match  the  authorization 
with  appropriations  in  this  fiscal  year. 
The  crisis  in  our  cities  is  so  extreme, 
urban  blight  is  having  such  a  devastating 
impact  not  only  in  terms  of  deteriorating 
housing,  but  in  terms  of  the  intolerable 
conditions  under  which  people  are  living, 
that  all  manner  of  disastrous  conse- 
quences result. 

I  urge  that  we  support  this  motion. 
There  is  a  $3  billion  backlog  now 
pending  in  urban  renewal  applications. 
Let  us  get  on  with  the  task  of  solving  the 
crisis  which  concerns  us  in  the  major 
cities.  New  York  City  and  every  other 
major  city  can  use  all  the  funds  which 
Congress  can  appropriate. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  committee 
hearings  were  held  in  connection  with 
this  appropriation.  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind the  Chairman,  however,  that  on 
April  8,  I  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Independent  Offices  and 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Re- 
newal of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. My  testimony  may  be  found  at 
pages  521-26  of  the  hearings.  And  more 
specifically,  my  comments  in  regard  to 
a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
urban  renewal  program  may  also  be 
foimd  at  that  location. 

In  the  course  of  my  testimony,  and  In 
calling  for  full  funding  of  the  urban 
renewal  program — as  provided  in  my 
bill  H.R.  15643  (companion  bills  H.R. 
15729  and  H.R.  15844),  I  stated  the  ur- 
gent need  for  additional  funds  for  urban 
renewal : 

Urban  Renewal  Is  at  the  very  core  of  the 
governmental  effort  to  clear  our  Nation's 
Blums  and  halt  urban  blight.  Decay  of  our 
cities  is  not  going  to  stand  stiU  awaiting 
adequate  Federal  funds  to  combat  it;  it  con- 
tinues, it  persists,  and  it  grows  in  severity. 

Obviously,  even  the  $587,500,000  which 
the  other  body  has  added  to  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1970  will  not  be  able  to  fill 
the  enormous  $3  billion  backlog.  But  Sen- 


ate amendment  No.  16  is  a  significant 
step. 

Let  me  briefly  review  this  program, 
which  provides  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  local  communities  to  absorb  part 
of  the  cost  of  local  programs  designed  for 
neighborhood  redevelopment,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  conservation. 

Since  1949,  over  1,000  communities — 
in  all  50  States — have  participated  or 
are  participating  in  the  urban  renewal 
program.  Over  half  of  these  communities 
have  a  population  below  25,000;  and  over 
$8.2  billion  has  been  approved  in  Fed- 
eral grants  to  assist  the  over  1,000  par- 
ticipants. 

Under  the  urban  renewal  program  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  new  or  rehabili- 
tated housing  units  have  already  been 
started  or  completed,  53  percent  of  which 
are  low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 
When  all  redevelopment  in  programs 
approved  through  June  30,  1969,  is  com- 
pleted, it  will  have  generated  nearly  1.3 
milUon  housing  units,  of  which  66  per- 
cent are  low  and  moderate  income. 

Urban  renewal  activity  has  generated 
about  500,000  permanent  jobs.  When 
present  planned  redevelopment  is  com- 
pleted, over  2.2  million  Jobs  will  have 
been  generated.  Approximately  $5.30  of 
local  private  and  public  investment  has 
been  generated  for  each  urban  renewal 
dollar.  The  assessed  tax  valuation  of  land 
and  improvements  has  increased  an  aver- 
age of  240  percent  in  completed  renewal 
projects,  thereby  expanding  the  local  tax 
base. 

Urban  renewal  is  a  sound  investment  in 
the  future  of  America.  The  preferential 
motion  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  crisis  in  the  cities  and  there  is  a  crisis 
in  the  rural  areas,  but  there  is  also  a 
crisis  in  the  fiscal  afifairs  of  our  coim- 
try  as  well  as  an  Inflationary  crisis — and 
no  one  knows  this  inflationary  crisis 
better  than  the  people  in  the  cities  and 
urban  areas. 

We  may  well  have  a  $12  bilUon  deficit 
for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  when  we 
omit  account  of  the  $8  billion-plus  that 
will  be  borrowed  from  the  social  security 
and  highway  and  the  other  trust  funds, 
so  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  look  after  the 
cities  and  the  rural  areas,  we  have  to 
try  to  look  after  the  fiscal  stability  of 
our  country,  because  if  money  is  not 
going  to  be  stable  and  supportable,  then 
we  will  not  be  able  to  buy  much  with 
it. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  would  make  some  de- 
tailed reference  to  what  we  are  doing  for 
the  cities.  Believe  me,  we  are  doing  much 
for  the  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  has 
said,  we  all  know  there  is  a  crisis  in  the 
urban  areas,  but  one  listening  to  the 
proponents  of  this  preferential  motion 
would  think  we  are  not  doing  much  about 
it.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  We  are  doing 
a  great  deal  to  assist  the  cities  in  solving 
their  problems.  The  citation  of  a  few 
facts  and  figures  should  make  this  clear 
to  all  fairminded  people. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Peimsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1970, 
we  will  have  approximately  1,200  appli- 
cations pending  for  ruban  renewal  proj- 
ects, asking  for  funds. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration — and  I 
would  like  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  hear  these  facts,  because  they  are  ac- 
curate and  are  taken  from  the  record — 
has  on  hand  now  $2  billion  of  undis- 
bursed urban  renewal  appropriations. 
That  money  has  to  be  raised.  It  is  not 
in  the  bank.  We  have  to  go  out  into  the 
money  market  to  raise  it.  But  the  per- 
tinent point  is  that  HUD  has  $2  billion 
in  previously  appropriated  but  undis- 
bursed urban  renewal  fimds. 

What  else  has  been  done  for  urban 
renewal? 

We  have  reported  out  of  our  commit- 
tee, and  this  House  passed  last  April,  a 
bill  providing  $1  billion  for  urban  re- 
newal— and  that  is  another  billion  dol- 
lars to  add  to  the  $2  billion  on  hand  and 
unspent.  We  gave  them  $1  billion  last 
year,  and  we  are  giving  them  another 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1971  in  a  bill  that 
already  passed  the  House  and  pending  in 
the  other  body.  The  Senate  committee 
has  increased  that  to  $1.3  bilUon. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  said, 
here  we  are  in  the  closing  days  of  a  fiscal 
year  which  will  end  next  Tuesday  night, 
and  suddenly  the  other  body  comes  up 
with  $587  million  of  additional  funds 
above  the  $1  billion  already  provided.  We 
have  to  superimpose  that  on  top  of  the 
$1  billion  in  the  1971  bill  already  cleared 
by  the  House.  This  is  only  for  urban 
renewal — $2  billion  in  undisbursed  funds, 
$1  biUion  provided  in  the  1970  regular 
bill  and  another  $1  bilhon  in  the  House 
passed  bill  for  1971.  and  yet  they  are 
asking  the  taxpayers  to  put  up  another 
$587  million  in  the  supplemental  for  a 
fiscal  year  that  will  end  in  4  days. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
true  that  under  the  wording  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  fiscal  1971  which 
cleared  the  Congress  yesterday,  that  re- 
gardless of  this  bill,  this  additional  $1 
billion  will  become  available  next 
Wednesday  morning? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  correct.  That  was 
provided  in  the  continuing  resolution 
which  cleared  the  House  yesterday. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  should  like  to  keep 
the  record  clear,  because  we  can  all  learn 
something.  Either  the  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect and  we  have  a  plethora  of  funds  or 
something  is  wrong,  because  these  fel- 
lows calling  me  from  California  are  say- 
ing there  is  a  $3  biUion  backlog.  They 
argued  this  over  in  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate vote  indicates  they  must  consider  the 
argument  overwhelming.  There  is  an 
enormous  and  critical  unmet  need,  as  I 
understand  it. 

If  the  gentleman  could  persuade  me — 
I  have  high  regard  for  the  gentleman,  as 
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he  well  knows — I  would  be  Ithe  first  to 
go  along  and  explain  it  to  thefe  people.  It 
seems  to  me  they  must  kno\tf  that  there 
is  something  wrong.  1 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentlemkn  will  bear 
with  me,  I  hope  to  be  able  io  give  him 
some  facts  he  can  use  in  discussing  this 
Issue  with  the  mayors.  If  thgy  know  the 
facts  I  believe  they  will  quit  (jomplaintng 
about  Congress  being  nigaardly  with 
funds  for  the  cities. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  my  ( olleague  on 
the  committee  from  Pennsy  vania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  On  the  poin  t  which  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carol  na  Is  mak- 
ing, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
figures  we  have  been  supp  ied  in  the 
committee,  actual  expenditun  is  for  urban 
renewal  alone  by  fiscal  year  1969  were 
$2.9  billion,  and  by  fiscal  yea-  1971  HUD 
estimates  actual  spending  on  urban  re- 
newal is  going  to  be  in  excess  of  $5  bil- 
lion, almost  double.  So.  theie  is  an  in- 
creasing level  of  effort.  In  Ight  of  this 
fact,  it  seems  most  inappropi  late  to  add 
this  large  sum  without  even  a  moment 
of  hearings,  and  just  before  he  close  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  right,  ^et,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  said  we  are  not  providing 
ai\irh  money  for  urban  nnewal  and 
othei  programs  for  the  cities.  I  do  not 
understand  what  it  will  tak;  to  satisfy 
the  critics.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLimLD).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speake".  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
frcMn  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  ill  the  gen- 
tleman frcxn  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  my  friend  from  New 
York  allow  me  to  use  about  4  of  my  5 
additional  minutes,  and  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield. 

The  gentleman  from  CiJifomia  is 
talking  about  applications.  I  am  talking 
about  funds  that  have  to  be  ri  lised  by  the 
Treasxiry  to  take  care  of  the  contracts 
that  are  let. 

The  gentleman  may  be  coirect.  There 
are,  indeed,  many  applicaUon  s  on  file  for 
additional  projects.  But  I  un  talking 
about  a  spending  level,  which  used  to  be 
about  $750  million  a  year.  Now  we  have 
it  up  to  $1  billion,  and  tlut  does  not 
satisfy  them. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committej  Indicates 
they  have  $2  billion  in  imexp<  nded  fimds 
that  have  previously  been  a  )pr(^riated 
for  urban  renewal,  funds  that  they  do 
not  have  in  the  bank  They  'Fill  have  to 
go  out  into  this  tight  money  market  to 
raise  those  funds  to  go  ahead  with  the 
contracts.  i 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Spe^er,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  undenstand  that. 
Is  it  not  true  that  that  moner  is  already 
committed?  I  understand  that.  It  is  ob- 
ligated money.  I 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  Is  obligated  on  the 
books,  but  it  has  not  been  spent.  It  has 
not  been  raised  and  It  is  ^ot  In  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  That  is  earmarked 
money.  I  understand  that.  It  ^  in  escrow, 
as  it  were. 


Mr.  JONAS.  The  difference  between 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  thinks  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  how  many 
applications  are  filed,  we  have  to  put  up 
the  money  to  fund  them  all  at  one  time. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  do  it. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  with  the  great- 
est of  respect,  we  have  to  in  this  country 
respond  to  what  is  a  critical  need. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Now  may  I  go  ahead  and 
put  on  the  record  some  other  figures 
which  I  believe  ought  to  be  considered 
before  we  vote  on  this? 

We  hear  a  lot  of  complaints  that 
we  are  neglecting  the  cities.  I  have  just 
discussed  the  tremendous  effort  being 
made  for  urban  renewal — involving  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  and  $2  billion  in 
unspent  funds.  That  is  only  one  program 
for  the  cities. 

What  about  the  $575  million  put  up 
for  model  cities  in  the  bill  we  passed 
last  April? 

What  about  the  $291  million  we  have 
already  appropriated  this  year  for 
metropolitan  development? 

What  about  the  $654  million  we  put  up 
this  year  to  pay  the  1  year  subsidy  on 
the  900,000  public  housing  units  that 
we  are  contracted  to  continue  to  sub- 
sidize for  40  years,  the  total  cost  of  which 
could  go  to  $35  billion? 

What  about  the  $170  million  author- 
ized in  new  contract  authority  for  addi- 
tional public  housing  units?  The  cost  of 
that  item  alone  for  40  years  will  be  $6.8 
billion. 

What  about  the  additional  $50  million 
in  rent  supplement  contract  authority 
that  we  have  already  voted  this  year? 
When  I  mentioned  that  please  under- 
stand you  have  to  multiply  by  40  because 
that  is  a  contract  obligating  the  taxpay- 
ers to  pay  $50  million  a  year  for  40  years. 
This  program  could  cost  the  taxpayers 
$6.8  billion  if  we  stop  it  right  now  and 
do  not  make  a  new  contract. 

What  about  the  $130  million  of  new 
contract  authority  we  have  granted  this 
year  for  home  ownership  assistance?  If 
you  multiply  that  by  30  years,  you  have 
an  obligation  there  of  $3.9  billion.  That 
program  alone,  if  it  ends  this  year,  with- 
out another  new  contract,  could  cost  the 
taxpayers  $10  billion. 

What  about  the  $135  million  of  new 
contract  authority  we  have  granted  this 
year  for  the  rental  assistance  program? 
That  is  for  low -income  people.  All  of 
these  programs  are  for  urban  citizens 
who  are  seeking  housing.  But  urban  re- 
newed, where  you  are  trying  to  add  $575 
million,  will  not  build  a  single  house. 
You  tear  down  houses  with  lu-ban  re- 
newal; you  do  not  construct  houses. 

I  am  saying  to  you  that  you  cannot 
make  a  case,  if  you  look  at  the  record. 
against  Congress  for  being  parsimonious 
in  its  dealings  with  the  cities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  As  a  matter  of  fact — my 
distinguished  friend  from  Tennessee  will 
agree  with  this — these  four  programs  I 
have  enumerated  here  involve  an  obli- 


gation on  the  pcut  of  the  American  tax- 
payers of  about  $65  billion.  Yet  people 
stand  on  the  floor  and  say  we  are  not 
doing  anything  for  the  cities.  Here  are  a 
half  dozen  programs  we  are  appropriat- 
ing money  and  granting  new  contract  au- 
thority for,  and  I  do  not  think  we  deserve 
the  criticism  that  the  Congress  Is  receiv- 
ing from  the  mayors  and  from  some  of 
oiu"  colleagues  who  charge  that  we  are 
doing  nothing  for  the  cities. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  this:  I  know 
the  gentlemEin  Is  very  economical  and 
has  a  very  good  approach  to  economy,  but 
I  think  the  gentleman  knows  better  than 
anyone  else  in  this  House,  in  spite  of  all 
the  concessions  and  statements  relative 
to  what  you  have  done  for  the  cities,  I 
think  you  will  agree,  if  you  do  not  put 
money  Into  the  urban  areas,  the  deterio- 
ration will  become  greater  and  the  cost 
of  rescuing  our  cities  will  become  astro- 
nomical. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Does  my  friend  think  that 
$1  billion  is  an  insignificant  sum  for  one 
program  for  1  year — when  you  superim- 
pose that  on  all  of  these  other  programis? 
What  I  am  objecting  to  is  the  fact  that 
so  many  people  say  we  are  doing  nothing 
for  the  cities  when  the  record  shows  we 
will  spend  about  $44  billion  for  social  and 
welfare  programs,  mostly  for  urban 
dwellers,  during  this  current  year. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  promised  to  yield  first 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Collier)  . 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  just  want  to  reiter- 
ate what  the  gentleman  just  said  in  eval- 
uating the  assistance  to  the  cities.  We 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  amount  of 
money  put  Into  the  urban  mass  transit 
system  and,  in  fact,  even  the  impacted 
aid  goes  primarily  to  the  schools  in  the 
urban  areas. 

But,  I  would  like  to  clarify  this  point: 
My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Barrett),  said  there  were 
500,000  applications  pending.  If  they 
were  all  meritorious  and  if  there  was  not 
the  necessity  for  screening  these  and  If 
each  of  these  were  approved  in  the  sum 
of  $20,000,  we  would  need  $10  billion  just 
to  take  care  of  those  applications.  Hiat, 
of  course.  Is  absolutely  imrealistic. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  commend  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  for  his  op- 
position to  this  motion.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  HUD  does  not  want  this 
added  money  at  this  time;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JONAS.  This  money  Is  not  even 
budgeted.  No  one  In  the  administration 
has  asked  for  it.  No  request  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  it  by  HUD. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  genUe- 
man  will  yield  further,  is  there  any  mon- 
ey in  this  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
with  which  to  buy  furniture  for  welfare 
mothers  to  use  to  break  out  windows 
and  the  glass  doors  of  public  buildings  as 
they  did  here  in  Washington  a  couple 
of  days  ago? 

Mr.  JONAS.  No. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman now  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
$2  billion  about  which  the  genUeman 
spoke  is  already  committed.  It  is  money 
in  the  pipeline.  There  is  now  a  $3  billion 
backlog  in  pending  applications.  What 
this  $587.5  million  does  is  to  close  the  gap 
between  the  money  which  has  already 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress  and  the 
money  appropriated.  Amendment  No.  16 
will  provide  full  funding.  That  is  the 
point. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  the  final  seconds  re- 
maining to  me,  I  wish  to  join  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon).  in  the  remarks  he 
made.  If  this  preferential  motion  should 
not  be  voted  down  on  its  merits — and  I 
think  it  should  be  because  I  think  the 
committee  and  Congress  has  been  very 
generous  in  providing  funds  for  these 
programs  but,  if  it  shovdd  not  be  voted 
down  on  its  merits,  it  ought  to  be  voted 
down  as  a  procedural  matter  because  this 
is  not  the  place,  this  Is  not  the  time  to 
put  a  $587  million  imbudgeted  item  in  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1970  which  will  end  next 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  just  made  a  very  wise  state- 
ment, that  it  would  seem  preposterous 
to  put  over  a  half  billion  dollars  In  this 
bill  at  this  time  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
ends  next  Tuesday. 

I  inquired  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Mr.  Romney,  about  the  position 
of  the  Department  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  I  was  told  that  Secretary  Rom- 
ney was  out  of  the  city.  However.  It  Is 
pretty  well  known,  I  think,  that  Secre- 
tary Romney  is  rather  sympathetic  to 
spending  Federal  dollars  for  urban  prob- 
lems, and  Congress  has  given  him  a  lot 
of  support  in  those  programs.  I  was  told 
by  the  representative  of  the  Secretary 
that  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
maintain  the  House  position  and  («J- 
pose  the  half-billion-dollar  Senate  ad- 
dition. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations,  who 
has  worked  for  years  with  this  program 
and  who  is  responsible  for  guiding  ap- 
prwrlations  for  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars through  the  Congress,  should  be 
heard  and  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evnre) . 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  preferential 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  CoHELAN)  and  to  support  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon). 

The  gentleman  from  California  re- 
ferred to  coming  before  our  owimiittee. 


He  did  come  before  our  committee  and 
he  and  the  mayors  appeared  in  support 
of  funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year  which 
begins  July  1.  We  know  he  and  the 
mayors  are  very  much  Interested  in 
urban  renewal  programs. 

The  gentleman  can  advise  his  mayors 
that  there  will  be  $1  billion  in  new 
funds  for  1971  for  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, which  wHl  arrive  on  Wednes- 
day of  next  week.  What  we  are  talking 
about  now  is  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  that  is  just  ending. 
A  total  of  $1  billion  has  Eilready  been 
provided  for  urban  renewal  programs 
in  the  current  year.  This  is  the  full 
budget  request. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  we  have 
provided  substantial  sums  for  the  urban 
renewal  program  for  many  years,  along 
with  funds  for  many  other  programs 
for  the  cities.  Urban  renewal  only  a 
short  time  ago  was  funded  on  the  basis 
of  about  $750  million  annually.  The 
House  has  already  approved  $1  billion  for 
1971,  and  that  is  the  fuU  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Department.  A  total  of 
$10,037,500,000  has  presently  been  made 
available  for  urban  renewal  programs 
through  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  $587,500,000,  we  are  talking  about 
now  should  not  be  in  this  bill.  The  other 
body  did  not  have  hearings  on  it  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  It  was  added  by 
an  Eunendment  on  the  fioor  of  the  other 
body.  I  hope  we  all  understand  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  we  have  been  fimding  this 
program  for  many  years. 

Last  year  $1  billion  was  provided.  Next 
year  it  will  be  at  least  $1  billion  because 
the  Senate  committee  has  added  $300 
million  to  the  amount  which  passed  the 
House. 

Now,  regarding  money  that  is  going 
into  the  cities,  we  have  the  budget  state- 
ment which  indicates  that  about  $44  bil- 
lion of  Federal  financial  commitments 
are  being  provided  to  the  cities  annually. 
This  is  no  small  amount,  as  we  pointed 
out  in  our  report  on  the  1971  bill,  we 
want  the  House  to  understand  about  the 
aid  that  is  presently  going  into  the  cities. 
This  is  more  substantial  when  considered 
in  total  than  many  realize. 

The  $3  billion  in  appropriations  that 
are  provided  in  the  regular  biU  for  HUD 
programs  in  1971  is  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  This  includes  $1  billion  for  urban 
renewal,  $655  million  for  public  housing, 
$575  million  for  model  cities,  and  funds 
for  many  other  programs.  Homeowner- 
ship,  rental  housing  assistance,  rent  sup- 
plements, and  other  programs  provide 
billions  in  long-term  obligations  for  pay- 
ments over  the  next  20,  30,  or  40  years. 
These  programs  will  continue  to  provide 
increasingly  greater  assistance  to  the 
people  in  urban  centers.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned, there  is  presently  an  estimated 
$44  billion  in  Federal  support  going  into 
the  cities  each  year. 

Of  course,  you  cannot  satisfy  all  of  the 
demands  of  some  of  the  mayors.  There 
Is  not  enough  revenue  to  do  so.  They  want 
to  get  as  much  money  as  possible  from 
Washington,  and  vrill  continue  to  send 
telegrams.  All  of  us  have  received  tele- 
grams. 

The  gentleman  from  California  should 
explain  to  his  mayors  that  he  testified 


in  support  of  funds  for  next  year,  which 
begins  July  1.  There  is  $1  billion  in  the 
House  bill.  There  is  $1.3  billion  in  the 
Senate  bUl. 

I  repeat,  there  were  no  hearings  on 
this  item.  There  Is  no  budget  estimate. 
It  was  added  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  it  should  be  denied.  The  preferential 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see that  the  preferential  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
COHELAN)  should  be  voted  down. 

The  Conmiittee  on  Appropriations  has 
tried  to  do  a  good  job  helping  the  House 
find  the  right  road  to  follow  in  fiscal 
matters,  and  we  have  been  as  generous  as 
we  could  be  under  all  the  circumstances 
in  these  various  programs.  The  budget  is 
in  the  red,  even  after  borrowing  about 
$8.5  billion  from  the  trust  funds. 

The  pending  $587  million  is,  as  has 
been  said  repeatedly,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  which  ends  next  Tuesday. 

It  could  not  be  used  in  this  fiscal  year 
1970. 
It  is  above  the  budget. 
The  new  fiscal  year  begins  next 
Wednesday.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
House  would  not  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  while  talking  about  economy,  and 
being  very  much  concerned  about  infla- 
tion—it would  seem  imbelievable  that  the 
House  would  want^-for  the  fiscal  year 

1970 to  go  nearly  $600  million  above 

the  President's  budget  on  this  program. 
It  just  cannot  be  defended  in  the  circum- 

I  hope  that  the  preferential  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  CoHELAN)  will  be  voted  down,  and 
that  when  the  vote  comes  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  vote  'No,"  and  that  the 
House  managers  will  be  sustained  in 
their  position  to  insist  upon  denying  the 
$587  5  million  added  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  preferential 
motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  preferential  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  COHELAN)  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  16  and  concur  therein. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonim 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonma  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
theroU.  _.  ^^ 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^ere— yeas  137,  nays  236,  not  voting  56, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  1881 
YEAS— 137 


AdAnu 
AddAbbo 
Albert 
Anderaon. 

CaUf. 
AnnuiUElo 


Ashley 

AspUuOl 

Barrett 

Blaggl 

BlnKhun 

Boggs 


Boland 

BoUlng 

Brademka 

Brvaco 

Brown.  CaUf. 

Burks,: 
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Bvirton,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CeUer 

Chlsbolm 

Clark 

Clay 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Connan 

CougbUn 

Cowger 

Culver 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donobue 

DulsJLl 

Dwyer 

Eckbardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Felgban 

Ford. 

WUUam  D. 
Fraser 
Prledel 
Fultou.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gibbons 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffltbs 
Gude 
Halpem 
Hanley 
Hansen,  Wasb. 


Abbitt 
Abemetby 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Arends 
Asb  brook 
Beau.  Md. 
Belcber 
BeU,  CaUf. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bray 
Brinkiey 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
Brown,  Oblo 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyblll,  Va. 
Bucbanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbet t 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwlnakl 
Devine 
Dtcklnoon 
Dom 


,  ni. 

,  N.Y. 


Harrington 

Hays 

H«bert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoski 

HoUaeld 

Horton 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeier 

Kluczyiiskl 

Kocb 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lowensteln 

McCartny 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Maisunaga 
Meeds 
Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mlnisb 
Miuk 
Monagan 
Moorbead 
Uor,;aii 
j^rse 
Moss 
Murphy, 
Murphy, 
Nedzl 

O'Hara 

G'Konski 
Olsen 

NAYS— 236 

Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
F..sblRman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Flndley 
Flsb 
Fisher 
Flood 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frellngbuysen 
Puqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
OrUnn 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanna 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kee 
King 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Landnun 
Langen 
LatU 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long,  I*. 
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<  'Nelll.  Mass. 

( ittinger 

I  epper 

I  erklns 

1  hUbln 

I  i>dell 

1  rice,  ni. 

I  lees 

]  «id.  N.Y. 

]  «U5e 

I  ;odino 

loe 

I  ogers.  Colo. 

I  ooney.  N.Y. 

i  x:ov.ey.  Pa. 

I  oscenkowski 

I  oybal 

I.yan 

£  t  Germain 

£  cheuer 

£lsk 

£  taggers 

i  tokes 

£  tratton 

£  ulllvau 

£  ymington 

1  hompson.  N.J. 

T  'unney 

T  dall 

qllman 

an  Deerlln 

anik 
T  Igorlto 
^  ?aldie 
\  I'eicker 
\  ^balen 
Moia 
1  ates 

1  atron 

2  ablockl 


I  ujan 
lukens 
J  tcClory 
I  [cCloskey 
jpcClure 
McCulloch 
1  IcDade 
ipcDonald, 

Mlcb. 
ItcEwen 
3  IcKneally 
JlacGregor 
Mahon 
I  [aUllard 
liarsb 
Jlartin 
I  [atblas 
Kay 
llayne 
Melcher 
!  licbel 
I  lUler.  Oblo 
91111s 
lUnshall 
Hize 
lUzeU 
J  [orton 
llosher 
Ilyers 
I  atcber 
I  elsen 
I  icbols 
(bey 

C  I'Neal.  Ga. 
I  atman 
leUy 
lettls 
I  ickle 
like 
Ilmle 
I  octge 
I  off 
I  oUock 
I  reyer,  N.C. 
I  ryor,  Ark. 
I  uclnskl 
lurcell 
C  ule 
i  iuillen 
I  andall 
lanck 
I  eld,  m. 
i  eifel 
I  bodes 
I  oberts 
I  ogers,  Fla. 
lotb 

I  oudebusb 
I  uppe 
luth 
£  andman 
£  atterfleld 
£  »ylor 


Scbadeberg 

Scberle 

Scbneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Sbrtver 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smitb.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 


Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga.  Wyatt 

Thomson.  Wis.   Wydler 


White 

Whiteburst 

Wtaltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wright 


Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watts 

Wballey 


Wylie 

Wyman 

Young 

Zion 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTINO— 66 


Adair 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ayres 
Baring 
Blatuik 
Bow 
Brock 
Busb 
Caffery 
Carey 
Clancy 
Cramer 
Daddario 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Erlenborn 


Esch 

Farbsteln 

flowers 

Frey 

Gaydos 

Glaimo 

Gilbert 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

JaiTnan 

Keith 

Klrwan 

Long.  Md. 

McMillan 

Mann 

Mesklll 


Molloban 
Montgcmery 
Passman 
Patten 
Powell 
Price,  Tex. 
Railsback 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Roblson 
Rosenthal 
Smith,  Iowa 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tleriian 
Watkins 
Watson 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  McMillan,  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Ayers. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr   Alexander  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Frey. 

liT.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Farbsteln. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  iSi.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  FALLON  and  Mr.  OKONSKI 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texa.s  that  the  House  insist 
on  Its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  No.  16. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  12,  line  11. 
insert  "Including  $172,000  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

MOTION  OmXEO  BY  MB.  MABON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  Page  13,  line  17, 
Insert: 

"TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ACTIVITIES 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Trade  Ad- 
justment Activities',  $2,330,000,  together  with 
such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  be 
charged  to  the  subsequent  year  appropriation 
for  these  expenses  for  any  period  subsequent 
to  March  31  of  the  current  year." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  22  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  24:  Page  16,  line 

3,  insert: 

"SENATE 

"CONTINGENT    EXPENSES    OF    THE    SENATE 

"uiQxmaxs  A2Tr<  investigations 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Inquiries 
and  Investigations',  fiscal  year  1970,  $345,000, 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation, 'Salaries.  Officers  and  Employees', 
fiscal  year  1970." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  24  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  50:  Page  48.  line 
15.  Insert:  "Provided,  That  $200,000  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  only  upon 
enactment  Into  law  of  S.  2694,  Ninety-first 
Congress,  or  similar  legislation;". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  50  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  bill  number  S.  2694  named  In  said 
amendment  insert:  "H.R.  17138". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  51:  Page  51,  line 
21,  insert: 

"Appauvchian  Regional  Commission 
"  'Salaries  and  expenses',  $42,000,  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  for 
'Appalachian     regional     development     pro- 
grams';" 
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MOTION    OFFERED   BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  51  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  62:  On  page  63, 
line  20,  insert: 

"Sec.  604.  Funds  appropriated,  or  otherwise 
made  available,  by  thU  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
untU  July  1,  1970,  or  for  five  days  after  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  whichever  Is 
later,  unless  a  longer  period  Is  specifically 
provided:  Provided.  That  all  obligations  in- 
curred in  anticipation  of  such  appropriations 
and  authority  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  as  well 
as  those  for  longer  periods  as  set  forth  herein 
are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed  If  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  hereof." 

motion    offered    by    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  62  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to  and  also  amend- 
ment No.  13,  pertaining  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  amendment 
No.  16.  pertaining  to  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY  HOME  FINANCE  ACT 
OF  1970 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1094  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  1094 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  17496) 
to  Increase  the  availability  of  mortgage 
credit  for  the  financing  of  urgently  needed 
housing,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  bin  shaU  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  by  UUes  instead 
of  by  sections.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 


Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
17495,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency shall  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bin  S.  3685.  and  It  shaU 
then  be  in  order  In  the  House  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  said 
Senate  bin  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  in  HJl.  17495  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  particular 
controversy  on  the  rule.  Of  course,  the 
bill  that  it  would  make  in  order  does  have 
some  controversy.  The  rule  is  an  open 
rule  providing  for  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate It  provides  that  the  bill  be  read  by 
title.  It  also  provides  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  consideration  of  the  bill  under 
the  S-minute  rule,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  proceedings,  it  would  be  possible  to 
send  the  bill  to  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  oi 
my  time. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  in  explanation  of 
House  Resolution  1094,  the  rule  providing 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  17495,  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970. 

The  purpose  of  the  biU  is  to  increase 
the  availabiUty  of  mortgage  credit  for 
the  financing  of  the  home  building  in- 
dustry. ^,  i.  _i 
Interest  rates  today  are  at  historic 
high  levels.  Even  at  such  rates  money 
is  in  extreinely  short  supply.  The  effect 
has  been  to  tie  up  home  construction. 
Low-  and  middle-income  families  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  interest  rates  and 
many  others  cannot  find  available  money 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  bill  seeks  to  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems by:  First,  reducing  interest  charges 
for  members  of  Uie  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System— the  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations; second,  establishing  second- 
ary markets  for  conventional  mortgages 
under  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation and  the  Federal  Home  Loaji 
Bank  Systems:  third,  authorizing  an  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  special  as- 
sistance activities  concerning  secondary 
mortgage  purposes;  and  fourth,  extend- 
ing the  authority  for  setting  FHA  and 
VA  interest  rates  at  levels  high  enough 
to  insure  continuation  of  mortgage 
money  in  these  two  programs;  and  fifth, 
permitting  investment  of  commercial 
bank  reserves  in  housing  mortgages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  additional  views  in  this 
matter  have  been  fUed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  P atman)  objecting  to 
deletion  of  title  V  from  the  bill,  the  title 
creating  a  National  Development  Bank 


authorized  to  provide  $4  billion  a  year  to 
guarantee  funding  to  construct  200.000 
housing  units  for  lower-  and  middle-in- 
come families,  no  loan  to  carry  inter^t 
rates  in  excess  of  6 1/2  percent.  The  bill 
as  originally  proposed  provided  for  es- 
tablishment of  this  National  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  main  source  of  funds  of 
which  would  be  the  annual  compulsory 
assessment  of  up  to  2.5  percent  of  assets 
of  pension  funds  and  private  foundations. 

The  proposal  is  of  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality. The  provision  was  opposed  by 
the  administration  and  deleted  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
support  the  committee  action  to  delete 
section  505.  ^   _,    „ 

I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  understand  the  parUamen- 
tary  situation,  that  the  language  of  the 
committee  in  this  bill  is  actually  a  com- 
mittee amendment,  so  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  title  V  is  not  retained  in  the 
bUl,  if  that  is  the  position  we  take— and 
that  is  the  position  I  take— we  will  have 
to  be  certain  to  vote  in  support  of  the 
committee   amendment,   which   deleted 

titie  V. 

We  may  end  up  by  getting  two  or  three 
votes  on  this.  We  wUl  get  a  vote  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House.  We  may 
get  a  vote  in  the  House  on  it.  and  I  am 
not  certain  who  will  handle  the  motion 
to  recommit,  but  we  could  get  a  vote  on 
it.  To  be  certain,  if  we  want  to  keep  this 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
out  of  the  bill,  as  the  committee  voted, 
we  should  vote  to  support  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  adoption  of 

the  rule. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson),  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17495, 
the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 
1970. 1  do  so  with  a  sense  of  urgency  be- 
cause I  think  this  legislation  is  long  over- 
due. You  will  recall  that  the  other  body 
passed  a  similar  measure  back  in  April 
of  this  year,  and  even  at  that  time  the 
housing  crisis  was  extremely  critical.  The 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  for  new 
housing  starts  was  approximately  1.3 
million  last  year;  and  keep  in  mind  that 
the  national  need,  as  defined  in  the  1968 
Housing  Act  was  2.6  million  new  starts 
per  year  over  the  next  decade.  We  are 
falling  dangerously  behind  In  meeting 
the  shelter  needs  of  our  citizens,  and  the 
pinch  Is  being  felt  throughout  this  great 
land  of  ours. 

The  villain  in  this  whole  piece  Is  not 
difficult  to  identify;  he  has  been  with  us 
for  over  4  years  now  and  goes  by  the 
name  "infiaUon."  In  the  old-fashioned 
melodramas  the  villain  was  one  who  went 
around  foreclosing  mortgages  on  homes. 
Our  modem-day  villain,  inflation,  is 
much  more  ruthless  and  malicious  for  he 
has  successfully  prevented  people  from 
even  securing  mortgages  in  the  first 
place.  The  extent  of  this  success  Is  re- 
flected in  a  pass£ige  from  the  committee 
report  on  this  bUl,  and  I  quote: 


The  homebuylng  public,  the  mortgage 
lending  Institutions,  and  the  homebiUldlng 
Industry  are  confronted  with  the  highest  In- 
terest rates  In  a  century  and  an  extreme 
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scarcity  of  mortgage  credit 
has  caused  a  sharp  turndown  In 
starts  and  has  priced  the  cost  of 
ship  beyond  the  means  of  most 
lUes  In  America  today. 


This 
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situation 

I  Lew  housing 

lomeowner- 

Df  the  fam- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  w  int  to  sug- 
gest that  by  passing  this  b  11  we  will 
somehow  manage  to  pennan(ntly  drive 
this  villain  from  our  doorstep.  This  is  ob- 
viously not  a  panacea  for  our  national 
housing  crisis,  and  let  us  not  d  sceive  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  it  somehow  is. 
This  is  simply  a  short-term,  stop-gap 
measure  to  stimulate  new  hou  ;ing  starts. 
Yet  It  is  a  very  significant  and  essential 
action  which  must  be  taker  while  we 
continue  to  wage  a  war  on  in;  lation  and 
while  we  continue  to  work  for  more  ade- 
quate long-term  solutions  to  our  hous- 
ing problem. 

The  bill  before  us  today  wou  d  increase 
the  availability  of  mortgage  credit  for 
home  financing:  It  provides  fcr  a  reduc- 
tion in  interest  charges  for  n  embers  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System;  it 
would  establish  secondary  markets  for 
conventional  mortgages  unqer  Fanny 
Mae  and  the  Federal  Home  I^an  Bank 
System;  it  would  authorize  additional 
funds  for  Ginny  Mae"s  special  lassistance 
functions;  it  would  extend  tiie  flexible 
interest  rate  authority  for]  FHA-VA 
mortgages;  and  it  would  permit  invest- 
ment of  commercial  bank  reserves  in 
housing  paper.  [ 

To  elaborate,  let  me  point  oi^^  that  title 
I  of  this  bill  would  authorize  bn  appro- 
priation not  to  exceed  $250  it^illlon  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  deduce  the 
interest  rates  charged  by  member  banks 
on  short-term  loans  and  long-term 
loans  to  member  associations.  This 
would  promote  an  orderly  flow  of  fimds 
into  residential  financing,  b^th  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  new  arid  existing 
housing.  I  fully  agree  with  th^  commit- 
tee report  which  states:  I 

To  the  maximum  extent  posslBle,  the  re- 
duced interest  rate  benefits  of  the  title 
should  be  passed  on  to  individual  con- 
sumers. I 

Those  low-  and  middle-Income  fam- 
ilies which  are  hardest  pressed.  And  if 
my  memory  serves  me  corredtly,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Ntw  Jersey 
(Mr.  WisNALL)  testified  in  ihe  Rules 
Committee  that  the  fimds  authorized 
under  title  I  alone  could  mea4  a  differ- 
ence of  280.000  housing  units  this  year. 
Put  in  more  human  terms,  tliat  means 
that  by  our  action  today  we  will  make 
Jt  possible  for  280,000  Americaii  families 
to  purchase  homes  this  year-j— families 
who  otherwise  could  not,  du«  to  tight 
money  and  high-interest  rates] 

Title  n  of  this  bill  would  create  a  sec- 
ondary market  for  conventional  mort- 
gages by  expanding  Fanny  Nice's  pur- 
chase authority  beyond  federally  as- 
sisted mortgages,  now  confined,  for  the 
most  part,  to  FHA  and  VA  mortgages. 

Title  m  would  establish  still  another 
secondary  mortgage  market  facility  by 
creating  a  Federal  Home  Loan  f*«fortgage 
Corporation  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Bciird.  The 
Corporation  would  have  authorSy  to  pur- 
chase residential  mortgages  ani  It  would 


supplement  the  authority  of  Fanny  Mae 
as  expanded  under  title  n  of  this  bill. 

Title  IV  would  provide  a  $1.5  billion 
increase  in  Ginny  Mae's  special  assist- 
ance authority.  The  bulk  of  these  funds 
would  be  used  to  buttress  tandem  plan 
operations  and  thereby  provide  signifi- 
cant support  for  various  Government- 
subsidized  housing  programs. 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  would,  for  1  year, 
give  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  flexible  interest  rate  au- 
thority with  regards  to  rate  ceilings  on 
FHA  and  VA  housing  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  time  remaining, 
let  me  say  a  few  words  about  title  V  as 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman).  First,  on  the  procedural 
question,  it  is  my  understanding  that  we 
will  be  voting  on  the  committee's  amend- 
ment to  delete  title  V  which  is  known 
as  the  National  Development  Bank. 
Therefore,  a  vote  for  the  committee 
amendment  is  a  vote  against  the  Na- 
tional Development  Bank  concept. 

Keeping  that  in  mind,  let  me  say  that 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  committee 
amendment  to  delete  title  V.  I  think  the 
committee  was  wise  in  rejecting  this  idea 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  uphold  the  committee's  decision.  In 
the  first  place,  this  bUl  is  supposed  to 
be  an  emergency  home  finance  measure. 
And  yet,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wtonall)  testified  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  it  would  take  1  year 
alone  just  to  set  up  the  bureaucracy  en- 
visioned in  the  National  Development 
Bank  proposal.  This  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  real  nature  of  this  bill  which  is 
to  provide  immediate  emergency  relief 
to  the  housing  market. 

But  beyond  that  objection,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  more  substantive  reserva- 
tions about  the  National  Development 
Bank    concept.    The    gentleman    from 
Texas  claims  that  this  new  bank,  work- 
ing with  a  minimum  of  $4  billion  an- 
nually, could  provide  upward  of  200,000 
additional  units  per  year.  Now  certainly, 
at  first  blush,  that  seems  to  be  a  very 
commendable  objective,  and  I  am  just  as 
interested  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
in  providing  this  Nation  with  as  many 
new  housing  units  as  we  possibly  can. 
But  where  will  the  money  come  from 
to  fund  this  new  National  Development 
Bank?  Well,  the  bill  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  the  loan  funds  from  a 
number  of  different  sources.  Congress 
could  simply  appropriate  the  funds.  The 
Treasury  could  purchase  the  Bank  obli- 
gations. Obligations  of  the  Bank  could  be 
sold  in  the  open  market.  Or,  private  pen- 
sion fimds  and  foimdatlons  having  assets 
over  $4  million  could  be  required  to  pur- 
chase   Bank     obligations     in     annual 
amounts  up  to  2.5  percent  of  their  assets. 
This  latter  source,  pension  funds  and 
foundations,  is  both  the  heart  of  the  Na- 
tional Development  Bank  concept  and  its 
most  controversial  feature.  When  Secre- 
tary Ronmey  testified  before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  on  this 
legislation,  he  had  this  to  say  about  the 
National  Development  Bank  concept  as 
it  relates  to  pension  funds  and  founda- 
tions: 

I    believe   they    shoiild    become   a   major 
source  of  housing  funds.  Perhaps  the  only 


way  to  achieve  this  Is  through  some  form  of 
legislation.  But,  In  my  opinion,  we  have  not 
yet  given  the  pension  funds  a  practical  op- 
portunity to  do  this  voluntarily.  For  the 
present  we  should  try  a  voluntary  approach 
within  the  framework  of  a  basically  free- 
market  system  before  considering  other  steps. 

Secretary  Romney  went  on  to  explain 
that  his  optimism  over  the  viability  of  the 
voluntary  approach  was  not  unfounded 
because  HUD  is  now  geared  up  to  gen- 
erate mortgage-backed  securities  guar- 
anteed by  GNMA — an  instrument  specifi- 
cally designed  to  attract  pension  fund 
money.  The  first  Issues  were  sold  in  Feb- 
ruary, exclusively  to  pension  fimds.  and 
since  that  time  the  sales  have  been  going 
quite  well.  In  Secretary  Romney's  words: 

This  Instrument  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  prove  Its  value. 

I  would  simply  want  to  second  what 
Secretary  Romney  has  said  on  this  issue. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  too  frequently 
and  too  quickly  resort  to  such  com- 
pulsory approaches  before  giving  volun- 
tary approaches  adequate  opportunity  or 
incentive  to  prove  themselves. 

Commenting  further  on  the  National 
Development  Bank  concept.  Secretary 
Romney  said: 

I  believe  we  already  have  an  effective  fa- 
cility for  housing  finance  In  FNMA  and 
GNMA.  and  that  a  new  Institution  for  ba- 
sically similar  operations  Is  vinnecessary. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  acknowledge 
that  our  10-year  housing  goal  calls  for 
some  6  million  subsidized  housing  units 
and  that  this  year's  goal  is  to  raise  pro- 
duction of  these  above  450,000.  But,  in 
the  Secretary's  words : 

I  believe  the  most  appropriate  way  to  help 
the  rest  of  the  population  Is  to  control  In- 
flation and  all  interest  rates  through  effec- 
tive fiscal,  monetary,  and  other  economic 
policy  actions — rather  than  to  steadily 
broaden  Federal  subsidy  programs  until  they 
cover  virtually  the  whole  population.  But  If 
there  is  to  be  a  broadening.  I  believe  It  should 
be  done  through  the  established  235  and  236 
programs.  Instead  of  through  some  totally 
new  Institution. 

Let  me  simply  reiterate  my  full  con- 
currence with  Secretary  Romney  on  that 
point  and  again  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  committee  amendment  to 
delete  title  V  as  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman). 

Back  on  January  21  of  this  year. 
President  Nixon  issued  a  statement  on 
the  Nation's  housing  problem.  In  which 
he  said: 

Lack  of  mortgage  money  Is  perhapa  one  of 
the  most  pressing  Immediate  restraints  on 
housing.  Needed  housing  must  and  will  be 
financed  and  built.  AH  financial  Institu- 
tions— commercial  banks,  mutual  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  life 
Insurance  companies,  pension  funds  and  trust 
funds — should  recognize  the  Investment  op- 
portunities that  will  exist  in  this  field  over 
the  years  ahead.  They  should  seek  now  to 
move  afllrmatlvely  into  a  better  position  to 
capitalize  on  these  opportunities. 

I  think  It  has  been  due  to  the  appeals 
by  men  like  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Romney  for  this  kind  of  voluntary 
assistance  that  we  have  seen  a  resurgence 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  these  groups 
to  making  a  greater  contribution  In  the 
area  of  housing.  In  a  letter  we  all  re- 
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ceived  from  Mr.  Hilton  Davis  of  the  UB. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  dated  May  28,  he 
points  out  that — 

Banks,  Insurance  companies,  and  pension 
funds  have  recently  pledged  an  additional  %2 
blUlon  In  backing  for  residential  mortgages 
this  year.  The  voluntary  approach  to  attract- 
ing pension  and  profit  sharing  funds  to  the 
mortgage  market  is  far  more  preferable  than 
a  coercive  approach. 

He  makes  one  other  point  which  I 
think  we  would  all  do  well  to  keep  in 
mind  in  considering  the  advisability  of 
coercive  pension  fund  contributions  or 
assessments,  and  that  is  this  could  set 
a  very  dangerous  precedent  which  could 
well  lead  to  a  point  at  which  all  invest- 
ment of  private  pension  funds  would  be 
federally  controlled.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  something  which  we  must  vigilantly 
guard  against  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  our  private 
Institutions  and  the  spirit  of  voluntary 
action  which  they  have  promoted. 

President  Nixon  has  pledged  that  the 
housing  of  our  people  is  and  must  be  a 
top  national  priority."  The  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970  Is  a  measure 
of  the  urgency  which  we  attach  to  that 
priority.  I  would  therefore  urge  Its  pas- 
sage so  that  we  might  provide  our  Na- 
tion with  the  emergency  housing  relief 
which  this  would  afford. 

Mr.  BOLLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  17495)  to  increase  the 
availability  of  mortgage  credit  for  the 
financing  of  urgently  needed  housing, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pric« 
of  Illinois) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THK   COMMima   OF   TKJt   WHOLK 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  H.R.  17495.  with  Mr. 
SisK  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  decision  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  centers 
on  the  question  of  whether  Members  of 
this  body  are  going  to  live  up  to  their 
responsibility  to  take  effective  action  to 
meet  the  Nation's  nearly  overwhelming 
housing  crisis. 

That  crisis  is  focused  on  the  lack  of 
available  mortgage  funds  at  reasonable 
rates,  resulting  in  a  reduction  in  housing 
starts  to  an  annual  average  rate  of  1.2 


million  imits,  only  46  percent  of  the 
volume  required  to  meet  our  annual 
housing  goals.  Unemployment  in  the 
construction  industry  has  reached  a  de- 
pression era  level  of  nearly  12  percent. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  families 
have  been  priced  out  of  the  housing  mar- 
ket and  the  housing  industry,  which  has 
suffered  a  nearly  50  percent  reduction  in 
activity  in  the  past  18  months  alone,  is 
in  a  state  of  shambles.  While  almost 
every  other  industrialized  nation  in  the 
world  is  moving  rapidly  forward  to  meet 
housing  needs,  the  United  States,  the 
most  powerful  nation  of  all,  is  moving 

Mortgage  interest  rates  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half  have  been  allowed 
to  climb  to  the  insanely  damaging  level 
of  9  percent  and  more.  This  alarming 
situation  now  confronting  the  Nation 
centers  on  the  fact  that  the  («>portunity 
for  homeownership  Is  now  extended  only 
to  those  families  with  gross  incomes  of 
$13,000  to  $15,000  a  year.  Data  made 
available  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Census 
Bureau  reveals  that  a  minimum  net  in- 
come of  $10,800  is  necessary  to  afford  the 
monthly  pwiyments  on  a  house  carrying  a 
$20,000,  30-year,  FHA  mortgage.  In 
short,  purchasing  a  home  is  something 
that  only  the  affluent  can  now  enjoy. 

A  solution  to  the  housing  crisis  can 
only  be  achieved  if  a  large  additional 
source  of  mortgage  funds  at  reasonable 
rates  Is  made  available  to  the  people 
who  are  prevented  from  entering  the 
housing  market.  HJl.  17495,  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970,  pro- 
vided that  solution  when  it  was  reported 
to  the  full  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee by  the  Housing  Subcommittee. 
Title  V,  the  heart  of  the  bill,  would  es- 
tablish a  National  Development  Bank  for 
housing  to  provide  a  minimum  $4  billion 
a  year  to  finance  about  200,000  housing 
units  a  year  for  moderate-  and  middle- 
income  families  who  cannot  obtain 
mortgage  loans  from  conventional  lend- 
ing institutions  because  of  the  shortage 
of  funds,  or  who  cannot  afford  the  high 
cost  of  what  few  loans  are  available.  In- 
terest on  Development  Bank  housing 
loans  would  not  exceed  6M«  percent  a 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  17495  ceased  to 
be  an  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  in 
any  real  sense  of  the  word  when,  by  a 
close  vote  of  21  to  15,  title  V  was  deleted 
from  the  bill  by  amendment  during  full 
committee  markup  sessions.  The  money 
sections  that  remain  in  the  bill  provide 
funds  for  interest  rate  subsidies,  but  com- 
pletely fall  to  bring  one  new  dollar  into 
the  mortgage  market.  As  a  result,  the 
bill,  with  title  V  deleted,  tends  to  sub- 
sidize high  interest  rates  and  does  not 
expand  the  capacity  of  the  mortgage 
market  to  any  appreciable  extent.  I  do 
not  mean  to  condemn  interest  rate  sub- 
sidies. During  periods  when  normal  eco- 
nomic conditions  prevsiil  and  adequate 
mortgage  funds  are  available.  Interest 
rate  subsidies  have  proven  very  useful 
in  efforts  to  provide  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  But  interest 
rate  subsidies  are  of  little  help  when 
mortgage  loans  are  not  available  in  the 
first  place.  Moreover,  economic  experts 
both  in   and  outside  the  Government 


emphatically  agree  that  demand  for 
credit  will  substantially  exceed  the 
money  stock  during  much  of  this 
decade.  Our  housing  crisis  Is  by  no  means 
an  overnight  situation. 

This  is  why  restoration  of  title  V.  es- 
tablishing the  National  Development 
Bank  for  housing.  Is  crucial  to  realizing 
a  solution  to  this  enormous  housing 
problem. 

Loan  funds  for  the  National  Develop- 
ment Bank  could  be  provided  through 
congressional  appropriations,  the  sale  of 
Bank  obligations  to  the  Treasury  and 
on  the  open  market  and,  when  neces- 
sary to  achieve  adequate  levels,  the  re- 
quired purchase  of  Bank  obligations  by 
private  pension  funds  and  privately  con- 
trolled foundations.  Bank  obligations 
would  have  yields  comparable  to  Treas- 
ury obligations,  be  fully  negotiable  and 
fully  and  unconditionally  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  (jovemment. 

Designed  in  this  way,  funding  the 
Bank  for  loan  purposes  need  not  be  in- 
flationary since  purchase  of  its  obliga- 
tions could  be  done  with  funds  that 
would  be  available  for  investment  pur- 
poses in  other  areas  of  the  economy  hav- 
ing far  less  priority.  By  the  same  token, 
purchase  of  Bank  obligations  by  pension 
funds  and  foundations  would  be  without 
risk  or  sacrifice  and  would  In  fact  con- 
stitute a  superior  Investment,  especially 
in  terms  of  today's  market  conditions, 
for  these  Institutions. 

Maximum  Investment  In  Bank  obliga- 
tions by  pension  funds  and  foundations 
would  not  exceed  2.5  percent  of  the  value 
of  their  total  assets  during  any  given 
year.  This  Indeed  Is  an  extremely  small 
requirement  for  institutions  which  have 
total  assets  valued  at  $156.2  billion  and 
which  enjoy  enormous  tax  advantages. 
All  title  V  really  says  is  that  private 
pension  funds  and  foundations  may  have 
to  invest  in  Bank  obligations  in  amounts 
equal  to  sums  they  would  have  to  pay  in 
Federal  taxes  if  they  did  not  enjoy  their 
present  advantages  in  this  axea.  But,  in- 
stead of  paying  taxes,  these  institutions 
are  merely  being  required  to  make  a 
sound,  prudent,  completely  risk-free  in- 
vestment. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  approved  by 
Congress  last  year,  removed  the  tax  ex- 
empt status  of  privately  controlled  foun- 
dations, but  only  in  a  token  way.  These 
institutions  are  now  required  to  pay  a 
minute  4-percent  income  tax.  which  is 
about  tis  burdensome  as  carrying  a 
feather  around.  The  Tax  Reform  Act 
alsor^uires  privately  controlled  foun- 
dations to  give  away  all  their  earned  in- 
come after  taxes  or  6  percent  of  their 
assets,  whichever  is  greater.  This  \b  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  Congress  has 
seen  to  it  that  the  foundations  are  now 
doing  what  they  should  have  been  do- 
ing all  the  time  in  order  to  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  supposedly 
created  and  to  be  worthy  of  tax  advan- 
tages which  they  enjoy. 

The  provisions  of  tiUe  V  will  not  hin- 
der the  operation  of  foundations  in  any 
way.  All  it  requires  is  that  when  neces- 
sary these  institutions  will  have  a  very 
small  psu-t  of  their  portfolios  made  up  of 
Development  Bank  obligations  which  are 
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a  far  better  Investment  than  most  of  the 
assets  they  now  hold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  large  pai  t  of  the  op- 
position to  title  V  stems  eiitirely  from 
failure  to  fully  imderstand  a  1  of  its  pro- 
visions. Letters  have  been  received  by 
many  Members  of  the  Hous;  from  per- 
sons objecting  to  the  DevelO!>ment  Bank 
because  they  think  pension  l  unds  would 
not  benefit  from  the  purchs^e  of  Bank 
obhgations.  This  is  clearly  not  the  case. 
The  yields  on  Bank  obligatio  ns  would  be 
far  greater  than  the  rate  of  return 
earned  from  investments  an<  the  sale  of 
assets  by  these  institutions. '  'his  is  espe- 
cially so  when  it  is  recognize  1  that  non- 
insured  private  pension  funds,  which 
comprise  the  bulk  of  pens:  on  institu- 
tions, have  55  percent  of  their  assets, 
nearly  $48  billion,  in  corrmon  stock 
which  has  experienced  f antaj  tic  losses  in 
the  market  during  recent  months. 

The  ability  of  the  Development  Bank 
to  provide  sound  investm  ;nt  oppor- 
tunities while  furnishing  desperately 
needed  financial  resources  to  meet  the 
Nation's  housing  crisis  for  moderate  and 
middle  Income  families,  has  been  fully 
recognized  by  the  AFL-CIO,  which  has 
given  its  imreserved  endorser  lent  to  title 
V.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  poini  ed  out  that 
this,  the  largest  branch  of  oiganlzed  la- 
bor in  the  world,  represents  L3.5  million 
workers,  almost  all  of  whon.  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  pension  funds  whi  ch  are  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  t  itle  regard- 
ing investment  in  Bank  obligations. 
Moreover,  a  member  union  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  long  agd  abolished 
argvunents  against  pension  f  md  invest- 
ments in  residential  housing,  IBEW  has 
more  than  50  percent  of  its  pfnsion  fund 
assets  in  just  such  investment  s.  The  fund 
is  thriving  and  more  than  a  )le  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  its  benefii  liaries.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  other  uiions.  such 
as  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance  given 
to  the  National  Developmen ;  Bank  for 
housing  by  the  home  buildirg  industry 
in  general,  the  building  trade  unions  and 
by  the  AFL-CIO  itself  is  clear;  y  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  leader:  hip  of  or- 
ganized labor  considers  today's  vote  on 
title  V  to  be  the  key  vote  on  housing 
legislation  this  year.  They  sie  the  De- 
velopment Bank  as  the  only  meaningful 
thing  in  the  Emergency  Home  Finance 
Act  of  1970  in  terms  of  meetiig  the  Na- 
tion's housing  crisis.  By  the  s  ime  token, 
they  are  sharply  aware,  in  t  us  year  of 
climbing  unemployment,  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  new  ob  oppor- 
tunities Development  Bank  1<  ans  would 
create,  particularly  in  the  biilding  in- 
dustry. 

Some  opponents  of  title  V  also  assert 
that  it  is  unconstitutional,  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  ruth.  The 
American  Law  Division  of  t  le  Library 
of  Congress,  in  researching  th  s  question, 
reported  that  precedents  supiorting  the 
validity  of  title  V  make  it  clear  that  the 
reach  of  the  commerce  power  given  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  Constitu- 
tion includes  this  situation.  The  Law 
Division's  opinion  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  exp  icitly  said 
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the  power  of  the  Government  "embraces 
regulations  designed  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic convenience  or  the  general  prosperity, 
as  well  as  regulations  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  public  health,  public  morals  or 
public  safety."  Title  V,  the  Law  Division 
said,  would  stimulate  the  housing  market 
and  cause  improvements  in  the  economy 
through  loans,  grants  and  guarantees, 
and  is  a  reasonable,  rational  exercise  of 
power. 

Still  another  equally  invalid  argu- 
ment offered  by  opponents  of  title  V  is 
based  on  the  assertion  that  it  would 
take  some  time  to  organize  the  Develop- 
ment Bank  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  an 
immediate  answer  to  the  housing  crisis. 
They  talk  as  if  the  housing  crisis 
can  be  eliminated  next  month,  if  not 
next  week.  A  realistic  view  of  the  sit- 
uation leads  inescapably  to  tlie  conclu- 
sion that  the  Nation  is  going  to  have  a 
housing  crisis  on  its  hands  for  years  to 
come.  The  universally  recognized  goal 
of  26  million  housing  units  in  just  10 
years  and  our  abysmally  slow  progress 
toward  achieving  that  goal  make  that 
undeniably  clear.  Whether  the  Devel- 
opment Bank  takes  6  or  8  months  to 
organize  and  function  is  a  small  factor 
in  terms  of  the  time  it  will  take  to  meet 
our  housing  goals.  The  real  question  is 
whether  we  will  even  approach  our 
housing  goals  without  an  institution  like 
the  Development  Bank  for  housing. 

The  question  answers  itself  If  we  are 
left  to  rely  on  the  remaining  provisions 
of  H.R.  17495  to  meet  the  urgent  hous- 
ing needs  of  moderate  and  middle  In- 
come families.  Let  me  explain  by  cit- 
ing other  titles  of  the  bill  which  are 
useful  but  limited,  and  under  no  clr- 
cimistances  provide  a  realistic  answer 
to  the  Nation's  housing  crisis. 

Title  I  authorizes  a  $250  million  ap- 
propriation to  subsidize  loans  from  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banks  to  member  bor- 
rowers, chiefly  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. The  original  draft  of  the  title 
restricted  the  use  of  these  funds  to  mod- 
erate income  families  and  required  that 
Interest  on  mortgage  loans  be  made  avail- 
able at  rates  no  higher  than  1  percent 
more  than  the  rate  paid  by  lending  In- 
stitutions themselves.  These  restrictions 
have  been  all  but  removed  and  there  is 
no  real  guarantee  now  that  the  benefits 
of  that  $250  million  subsidy  will  be  passed 
to  the  people  who  need  it  most  rather 
than  the  people  who  need  it  least. 

Titles  n  and  m  establish  secondary 
markets  for  conventional  as  well  as  fed- 
erally insured  and  guaranteed  mort- 
gages, but  there  is  no  assurance — to  say 
nothing  of  requirement — that  any  great- 
er emphasis  than  presently  exists  be 
placed  on  mortgages  for  low-,  moderate-, 
and  middle-income  families.  These  sec- 
ondary markets  will  provide  for  a  greater 
turnover  of  mortgage  funds  and.  in  this 
sense,  they  are  beneficial  to  housing  in 
general  but  not  to  the  crisis  area  of  our 
housing  needs — low-,  moderate-,  and 
middle-income  family  housing. 

Title  IV  makes  available  $1.5  billion 
for  the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  special  assistance  program 
for  low  and  moderate  income  families. 
But  this  is  simply  a  case  of  providing  in- 
creased interest  rate  subsidies  without 
providing  more  mortgage  loan  funds  to 


utilize  those  subsidies,  even  if  the  full 
authorization  is  appropriated. 

Title  VI  simply  continues  for  1  year 
the  temporary  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  set  maximum  allowable  Interest  rates 
for  FHA  and  VA  federally  insured  and 
giiaranteed  mortgages.  Continuation  of 
the  authority  is  necessary  but  in  no  way 
is  it  related  to  meeting  the  housing 
crisis. 

Title  VII  has  the  potential  for  great 
assistance  in  meeting  the  housing  crisis, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances its  potential  may  remain 
completely  imrealized.  This  section  of 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  volimtarily  relax  reserve  re- 
quirements of  Reserve  system  member 
banks  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
housing.  Unfortunately,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  strongly 
opposes  the  title  and  I  doubt  that  it  will 
be  utilized  until  he  and  other  Federal 
Reserve  Governors  change  their  minds — 
whenever  that  is. 

Finally,  title  VIII  is  a  miscellaneous 
section  which  provides  some  desirable 
items,  but  in  no  sense  is  it  addressed  to 
the  job  of  overcoming  the  housing  crisis. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  observation, 
however,  about  section  808.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  simply  to  give  in- 
sured savings  and  loan  associations  that 
have  not  yet  reached  their  20th  year  of 
insurance  additional  time,  up  to  10  years, 
in  which  they  have  to  reach  the  5  per- 
cent reserve  requirement. 

With  dividend  rates  at  an  all-time 
high,  the  younger  institutions  are  not 
able  to  compete  with  the  older  Institu- 
tions who  have  already  accumulated  re- 
serves in  excess  of  5  percent;  and  this 
amendment  will  permit  the  under-20- 
year-old  associations  to  continue  to  make 
loans  and  pay  a  competitive  dividend 
rate.  These  associations  are  operating 
under  exceptional  circumstances  and 
need  this  additional  time. 

The  basic  effect  of  title  V  Ls  to  allo- 
cate credit  for  moderate-  and  middle-In- 
come housing.  It  is  the  only  section  of 
KB..  17495  which  does  this  by  providing 
a  large,  additional  source  of  mortgage 
credit  at  reasonable  rates  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  year  after  year.  The  Develop- 
ment Bank  is  designed  to  guarantee  the 
availability  of  this  credit  regardless  of 
budgetary  problems,  the  economic  cli- 
mate or  the  competition  of  funds  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sector.  This  ap- 
proach Is  the  only  method  of  overcom- 
ing the  Nation's  housing  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  point  out  here 
that  amendment  of  the  bill  to  delete 
title  V,  the  National  Development  Bank 
for  housing,  is  largely  if  not  entirely  due 
to  the  opposition  of  the  administration, 
which  is  apparently  operating  under  a 
system  of  double  standards.  Last  year 
this  Congress  gave  the  President  author- 
ity for  credit  controls  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  financial  resources  at  reasonable 
rates  that  are  required  to  meet  the  pri- 
ority needs  of  the  Nation — including  the 
most  pressing  need,  housing. 

The  President's  adamant  refusal  to 
exercise  that  authority  Is  matched  by  the 
administration's  opposition  to  title  V. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  administration 
has  shown  Itself  willing  to  bend  over 
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backwards  in  its  attempts  to  ball  out  the 
big  bank  creditors  and  wealthy  stock- 
holders of  Perm  Central  Railroad  after 
mismanagement  by  the  Nation's  sixth 
largest  corporation  had  led  the  line 
straight  into  bankruptcy. 

The  contract  between  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  toward  the  critical  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  Nation  and  its  pander- 
ing to  a  $7  billion  corporation  is  appall- 
ing to  say  the  least.  If  the  President  can 
move  to  give  priority  classification  to  the 
financial  needs  of  the  Nation's  largest 
railroad,  he  ought  to  at  least  make  an 
equal  effort  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion— that  part  of  our  population  which 
is  priced  out  of  the  housing  market.  I 
know  that  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  must 
feel  this  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  ending  this 
statement,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  two 
perfecting  amendments  will  be  offered  to 
title  V  at  the  proper  time. 

One  terminates  at  the  end  of  10  years 
the  authority  of  the  Development  Bank's 
Board  of  Directors  to  require  the  pur- 
chase of  Bank  obligations  by  pension 
funds  and  foundations.  As  it  Is  now,  the 
title  leaves  the  authority  open  ended.  The 
10-year  lifespan  of  the  authority  was 
chosen  because  it  coincides  with  the  time 
frame  projected  to  fulfill  the  national 
housing  goals  of  26  million  new  and  re- 
habilitated housing  units. 

The  other  amendment  imposes  a  man- 
datory requirement  that  the  Bank  ex- 
empt from  the  required  purchase  of  ob- 
ligations those  pension  funds  and  foim- 
dations  which  are  making  voluntary  in- 
vestments in  the  type  of  housing  which 
would  be  provided  by  the  Development 
Bank.  The  amount  of  the  exemption 
would  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  volun- 
tary Investments. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  amendment  deleting  title  V, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  is  subject 
to  approval  by  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  At  the  appropriate  time 
I  shall  oppose  this  committee  amend- 
ment, calling  on  House  Members  to  de- 
cline deletion  of  title  V.  This  is  the  only 
action  possible  to  make  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970  more  than  a 
hollow  gesture  by  this  Congress  to  meet 
the  crushing  housing  needs  that  exist  in 
the  districts  of  every  Member  of  the 
House. 

I  would  like  to  note  two  corrections 
in  the  committee  report. 

On  page  8  of  the  committee  report, 
strike  out  the  last  two  sentences  begin- 
ning with  "In  addition"  and  ending  "the 
Federal  Goverrmient"  and  insert: 

The  Corporation  would  be  exempt  from 
taxation.  Federal.  State,  and  local,  except 
for  real  estate  taxes  Imposed  by  any  State 
or  local  taxing  authority. 

On  the  top  of  page  9.  strike  out  all  that 
follows  subsection  (b)  and  insert: 

If  for  such  periods  and  In  such  circum- 
stances as  PNMA  may  require,  the  seller 
agrees  to  repurchase  or  replace  the  mortgage 
upon  demand  In  the  event  of  a  default, 
or  .  .  . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  chairman's 
desire  for  expeditious  action  on  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  history  of  this  bill's 
origins  appears  to  be  as  mysterious  to 
some  as  the  statuary  on  Easter  Island. 
But  it  would  be  even  more  unfortunate 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  if 
partisan  feelings  engendered  by  misstate- 
ments were  allowed  to  delay  passage  of 
this  vital  bill. 

Let  me  set  the  record  straight.  This  bill 
is  the  product  of  a  bipartisan  effort  in  the 
other  body.  It  was  enacted  there  by  a 
vote  of  72  to  0.  It  was  in  this  same  spirit 
that  72  Republicans  and  Democrats  co- 
sponsored  an  identical  measure  here. 
While  the  bill  before  us  today  is  one 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  it  is  laid  before  you  with  commit- 
tee amendments  reflecting  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  present  a  bill  which  is  deserving 
of  prompt  enactment.  The  record  will 
show  that  our  concern  has  been  to  get 
this  legislation  enacted  soon  enough 
that  it  can  be  effective  during  this  con- 
struction season. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  bill 
is  principally  the  product  of  congres- 
sional efforts.  It  is  supported  by  the 
administration  and  several  of  its  provisos 
were  requested  at  one  time  or  another 
by  administration  officials. 

TitlR  I  of  the  bill  is  one  of  these.  It 
will  grant  authority  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  make  minimal  re- 
duction in  the  costs  of  advances  to  mem- 
ber savings  and  loan  associations  and 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $250  mil- 
lion to  encourage  continued  borrowing 
from  the  Board. 

Savings  are  again  beginning  to  flow 
into  our  savings  and  loan  Institutions. 
As  Inflationary  pressiu'es  relax,  this  in- 
flow will  accelerate.  When  this  hap- 
pened back  in  1967,  associations  used 
$2,633  billion  of  the  $3,821  billion  of  new 
savings  to  repay  borrowings  from  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  The  program 
authorized  under  title  I  will  encourage 
associations  to  keep  present  loans  out- 
standing, using  the  funds  instead  to 
make  additional  mortgage  loans.  This 
can  make  $4  bUllon  of  new  mortgage 
loans  available. 

Some  have  criticized  our  failure  to  set 
specific  limits  on  eligible  recipients  of 
these  loans  establishing  maximum  In- 
comes or  maximum  loan  amounts.  Let 
me  say  that  after  36  years  of  trying  to 
keep  such  limits  current  on  FHA  loaixs, 
we  are  moving  toward  administrative 
flexibility  on  these  programs  and  could 
not  see  start;lng  this  program  in  this 
maimer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  record  is  clear 
that  the  assistance  provided  under  this 
authority  is  expected  to  be  directed  to 
low  and  middle  income  families.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  assured  us  that  administrative  safe- 
guards will  be  established  to  see  that  this 
intent  is  carried  out. 

Titles  n  and  m  of  the  bill  authorize 
FNMA  and  a  newly  created  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  un- 
der direction  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  to  operate  secondary  mar- 
ket facilities  for  conventional  mortgages. 
These  facilities  will  serve  a  need  long 
recognized. 


Title  IV  will  authorize  additional 
funds  for  the  Govermnent  National 
Mortgage  Association's  special  assistance 
support  of  lower  Income  housing.  Be- 
cause It  had  less  budget  Impact,  we  would 
have  preferred  the  version  of  this  title 
enacted  by  the  other  body  but  yield  here 
to  the  majority. 

Title  VI  will  extend  imtll  October  1. 
1971,  the  present  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develoi>- 
ment  and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  establish  maximum  interest 
rates  to  meet  mortgage  market  condi- 
tions. This  Is  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
comparable  provision  of  S.  3685 — which 
is  section  601.  It  does  nothing  to  advance 
our  efforts  to  eliminate  the  Insidious 
practice  of  discounts.  It  disregards  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Mortgage  Interest  Rates  and  other  study 
groups  which  have  endeavored  to  find 
ways  to  increase  flows  of  mortgage  funds, 
eliminate  discounts,  or  reduce  rates. 

Our  colleagues  In  the  other  body  have 
taken  a  step  forward  by  authorizing  a 
trial  until  January  1,  1972,  of  a  dual  in- 
terest rate  maximiun  as  recommended 
by  the  Commission  on  Mortgage  Inter- 
est Rates.  We  would  much  prefer  to  fol- 
low this  course. 

Under  this  dual  rate  arrangement, 
the  present  authority  to  establish  maxi- 
mums and  permit  the  charging  of  dls- 
coimts  would  be  continued.  But  suldi- 
tlonal  authority  would  be  granted  under 
which  the  lender  and  borrower  could  ne- 
gotiate the  interest  rate  freely  and  dis- 
counts would  be  prohibited. 

Title  vn  is  another  controversial  pro- 
vision which  we  have  opposed  unsuccess- 
fully In  committee.  We  will  have  more  to 
say  regarding  It  during  discussion  of  the 
committee  amendments. 

Title  vm  is  the  normal  conglomera- 
tion of  miscellaneous  provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  though  we  feel  that 
some  provisions  in  this  bill  could  better 
have  been  omitted,  and  some  that  are 
omitted  would  have  proved  useful,  It  is 
on  balance  a  good  bill  and  badly  needed. 
It  is  an  emergency  measure  In  the  truest 
sense  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  here 
today  conform  our  version  as  closely  sis 
practical  to  S.  3685  In  order  to  minimize 
the  problems  of  resolving  differences  and 
present  this  bill  quickly  to  the  President 
for  signature. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  Just  in 
the  Interest  of  time,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  full 
agreement  on  titles  I,  IV.  and  VTI,  and  if 
we  can  all  agree  on  them  and  I  think 
Uiat  we  can  move  very  rapidly  up  to 
title  V,  and  probably  use  a  little  time  on 
that.  That  would  cover  the  bill,  because 
I  would  say  that  titles  I,  IV,  and  vn  are 
the  guts  of  the  bill,  excluding  title  V. 
And  I  think  all  of  us,  working  harmon- 
iously, can  conclude  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  somewhat  limited  in 
the  amount  of  time  I  have. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  will  give  him  my  time  be- 
cause I  am  going  to  yield  my  time  back 
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so  we  can  move  faster.  And  as  I  said, 
I  think  if  we  can  move  in  hatmony  here 
we  could  finish  the  bill  in  hiss  than  an 
hour's  time. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  fori  yielding. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvsmla  on  what 
he  says:  That  we  could  finish  the  bill  in 
less  than  an  hour's  time,  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  gentleman  wlien  he  says 
that  titles  I.  IV,  and  Vn  can  just  be  ac- 
cepted without  any  debate.  There  will 
be  controversy  on  title  vn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  ths  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chair4jan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Barrktt). 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  ChJlrman,  the 
Nation's  economjr  continues  to  deteri- 
orate: Gains  in  gross  natfoaal  product 
are  wiped  out  by  inflation;  unemploy- 
ment rises  to  more  than  5  percent  na- 
tionally, and  even  higher  in  many  ma- 
jor labor  market  areas;  and  the  con- 
smner  price  index  reaches  :  higher  and 
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higher    levels, 
slackening. 

And  as  usual,  the  Nati< 
industry  bears  the  major 
Federal  Government's  effo: 
flation  and  provide  a  balanced  economy. 
Many  administrations  have  grappled 
with  this  problem,  but  this  administra- 
tion has  shown  remarkable  iiieptitude  in 
its  efforts  to  protect  housing  from  the 
impact  of  traditional  fiscal  1  and  mone- 
tary tools.  In  Januarj  19691  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Nixon  administmtion,  hous- 
ing starts  had  reached  a  level  of  1.9 
million  units:  by  December  1969,  the 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  hous- 
ing starts  had  fallen  to  1.3  million  units. 
After  a  brief  increase  in ,  early  1970, 
housing  starts  have  again  begim  to  drop; 
from  nearly  1.4  million  units  in  March, 
to  1.215  imits  in  April,  and  now  to  1.2 
million  units  in  Msiy. 

Clearly,  there  must  be  a 
upsurge  in  homebuilding  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1970,  even  to  reach  the  1.4 
million  level  predicted  by  HTH^  Secretary 
Romney  early  this  year.  It  isi truly  shock- 
ing for  a  Nation  as  wealthy  is  the  United 
States  to  produce  1.4  million  housing 
units  when  the  demand  for  housing  is  at 
its  highest  level  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  and  when  Its  mist  foremost 
housing  experts  talk  constimtly  of  the 
need  for  an  annual  rate  of  at  least  2  mil- 
lion imits. 

The  Emergency  Home 
1970  will  provide  some 
beleaguered  industry,  but 
help  to  meet  housing's  sh( 
long-term  needs  must  wait  until  this 
administration  and  this  Congress  are 
ready  to  direct  funds  into  Housing.  Dur- 
ing our  deliberations  on  HJl.  17495,  two 
efforts  were  made  by  committee  mem- 
bers to  direct  a  substantial  amount 
of  funds  into  the  mortgage  market — 
Chairman  Patman's  National  Develop- 
ment Bank  propossd  anfl  Congress- 
woman  Sullivan's  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation.  Both  of  these 
novel  approaches  were  defeated  by  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  administration 
and  the  great  majority  of]  the  Repub- 
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lican  members  of  the  committee.  Clearly, 
the  administration  is  not  willing  to  sup- 
port the  recommendation  of  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthiu-  Bums, 
who  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate: 

Th«  Board  believes  that  any  new  subsidies 
that  are  needed  for  housing  should  be  In- 
cluded in  the  budget  so  that  the  Congress 
may  weigh  them  against  other  Federal  out- 
lays and  reduce  other  outlays  or  Increase 
revenues  to  cover  their  cost. 

Nor  Is  the  President  ready  to  face 
the  issue  squarely  as  he  himself  recom- 
mended in  a  letter  to  the  Senate: 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  go  beyond  these 
programs.  It  should  face  the  Issue  squarely 
by  voting  the  needed  subsidy  In  the  budget 
and  then  talking  whatever  additional  steps 
are  needed  to  secure  the  funds  by  cutting 
other  expenditures  or  raising  taxes. 

The  administration  is,  therefore,  con- 
tent to  permit  Adam  Smith's  "invisible 
hand,"  and  insignificant  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary adjustments,  to  remain  the  chief 
weapon  of  our  Federal  Oovermnent  in 
combating  the  mortgage  crisis.  Members 
of  Congress,  of  course,  realize  that  even- 
tually we  must  face  the  recurring  di- 
lemma presented  by  the  uneven  impact 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  on  our  ef- 
forts to  house  the  American  people. 
Eventually,  we  must  vote  the  necessary 
funds  to  do  the  Job. 

EXPL.*NATION  OF  THE  Bni 
Trn.E   I — REDUCTION    OP   INTEREST    CHARGES    FOE 
BIEMBCRS  or  THE  FEDERAL   HOME   LOAN   BANK 
STSTEM 

This  title  would  authorize  up  to  $250 
million  to  be  used  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  reduce  the  Interest 
rates  charged  by  Federal  home  loan 
banks  on  short-term  and  long-term  loans 
to  savings  and  loan  associations  to  pro- 
mote an  orderly  flow  of  funds  into  resi- 
dential financing.  These  subsidy  funds 
will  be  disbursed  by  the  Board  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  the  title  to  help 
savings  and  loans  maintain  and  increase 
their  rate  of  mortgage  lending. 

The  funds  may  be  used  to  help  finance 
the  purchase  of  both  new  and  existing 
housing.  However,  It  should  be  made 
clear  that,  in  view  of  the  lowest  vacancy 
rates  since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
committee  expects  the  Board  to  give  pri- 
mary emphasis  to  the  financing  of  new 
or  rehabilitated  housing. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
was  the  subject  of  considerable  contro- 
versy in  committee.  Under  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing, 
loans  by  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  individual  homebuyers  would  bear  In- 
terest at  not  more  than  1  percent  above 
the  rate  on  advances  subsidized  by  the 
Board;  however,  the  bill  as  reported  has 
modified  this  provision  to  permit  the 
Board  to  establish  the  effective  interest 
rate  savings  and  loan  associations  may 
charge  to  potential  homebuyers. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  bill  in- 
cluded a  provision  restricting  the  annual 
income  of  home  buyers  to  benefit  from 
the  bill  to  those  below  the  median  family 
income  in  the  area  where  the  property  is 
located.  Although  this  administration,  in 
HJl.  16643,  has  proposed  that  only  those 
below  median  Income  be  permitted  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  Federal  housing 
subsidies,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 


Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Mr.  Martin, 
strongly  opposed  this  provision  and 
urged  that  the  Board  would  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  assure  that  the  bene- 
fits of  this  title  were  made  available  to 
low-  and  middle-income  families.  The 
committee  strongly  urges  the  Board  to 
take  such  action.  To  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  the  reduced  rate  benefits 
of  this  title  should  be  passed  on  to  indi- 
vidual home  buyers. 

Loans  made  by  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations imder  this  title  would  be  limited 
to  the  maximum  mortgage  amounts  ap- 
plicable under  the  FHA  section  203(b)  or 
section  207  unsubsidized  housing  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  not  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
tliis  title  could  be  disbursed  in  any  one 
Federal  home  loan  bank  district. 

TITLE  n — AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  NA- 
TIONAL MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION  TO  PROVIDE  A 
SECONDARY  MARKET  FOR  CONVENTIONAI. 
MORTGAGES 

This  title  would  expand  the  purchase 
authority  of  the  Fedeml  National  Mort- 
gage Association  to  include  conventional 
mortgages,  in  addition  to  the  federally 
underwritten  mortgages  it  now  purchases 
and  sells.  These  purchases  would  be  lim- 
ited to  mortgages  with  a  loan-to-value 
ratio  of  not  more  than  75  percent  unless 
first,  the  seller  retains  a  participation  in 
the  mortgage  of  at  least  10  percent,  sec- 
ond, for  such  periods  and  in  such  circum- 
stances as  FNMA  may  require,  the  seller 
agrees  to  repurchase  or  replace  the  mort- 
gage upon  demand  in  the  event  of  a  de- 
fault, or  third,  the  excess  above  such  75 
percent  is  privately  insured  or  guaran- 
teed. It  Is  the  committee's  expectation 
that  any  one  of  the  three  alternatives, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  seller,  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

FNMA  would  not  be  permitted  to  bor- 
row in  the  capital  markets  to  finance  its 
activities  under  this  title  at  any  time  that 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment determines  that  an  offering  of 
FNMA  securities  at  that  time  would  un- 
duly Inhibit  the  financing  by  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association 
of  its  special  assistance  functions  with 
respect  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  In  periods  of  high  mortgage  in- 
terest rates,  the  Federal  Government's 
programs  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  should  have  priority  over 
FNMA's  secondary  market  activities  In 
conventional  mortgages. 

The  committee  believes  that  FNMA  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  In  creating  and 
operating  a  secondary  market  facility 
for  FHA  and  VA  mortgages.  It  has  been 
the  primary  support  for  that  market  dur- 
ing the  extreme  credit  conditions  of  the 
past  2  years.  However,  if,  as  seems  likely, 
the  current  money  market  situation 
should  continue  for  some  time,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  FNMA  should  not 
implement  this  authority  immediately.  It 
should  prepare  for  carrying  out  its  new 
activity  by  establishing  an  appraisal  sys- 
tem, drafting  uniform  mortgage  docu- 
ments, and  making  other  preparations. 
The  more  effectively  these  activities  are 
carried  out  now,  the  more  effective  mar- 
ket for  conventional  mortgages  can  be 
created  when  the  pressure  on  the  FHA 
and  VA  market  has  eased. 
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TTTLE  m — FEDERAL  BOMS  LOAN  MORTGAGE 
OORPORATTON 

This  title  would  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  secondary  mortgage  mar- 
ket facility,  called  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  imder  the 
direction  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  The  Corporation  would  be  a 
supplement  to,  and  would  have  parallel 
authority  to,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  imder  the  expanded  au- 
thority in  title  n  of  the  bill. 

The  Corporation  could  pxirchaee  or 
mtUce  commitments  to  purchase  residen- 
tial mortgages  secured  by  new  or  existing 
housing  and  by  homes  or  by  rental  prop- 
ei-ty. 

Eligible  mortgages  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  All  Government  insured  or 
guaranteed  mortgages. 

Second.  Conventional  mortgages  lim- 
ited to  ceilings  comparable  to  FHA  sec- 
tion 203(b)  or  207  ceilings,  with  a  loan- 
to-value  ratio  of  75  percent  or  less. 

Third.  Conventional  mortgages  lim- 
ited to  ceilings  comparable  to  FHA  sec- 
tion 203(b)  or  207  ceilings,  with  a  loan- 
to-value  ratio  of  more  than  75  percent 
if— 

First,  the  seller  retains  a  participation 
of  not  less  than  10  percent  in  the  mort- 
gage; or  second,  for  such  periods  and  In 
such  circumstances  as  the  Corporation 
may  require,  the  seller  agrees  to  repur- 
chase or  replace  the  mortgage  upon  de- 
mand in  the  event  of  default;  or  third; 
that  portion  of  the  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance of  the  mortgage  which  is  In  excess 
of  such  75  percent  is  guaranteed  or  In- 
sured by  a  qualified  private  insurer. 

As  is  applicable  to  FNMA,  the  com- 
mittee expects  that  any  of  the  alter- 
natives, at  the  discretion  of  the  seller 
will  be  acceptable. 

Like  FNMA,  the  Corporation  would  be 
prohibited  from  borrowing  to  fintmce  its 
activities  under  this  title  at  any  time  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  de- 
velopment determines  that  an  offering 
of  the  Corporation's  securities  would 
unduly  inhibit  the  financing  by  the  Gov- 
ermnent  National  Mortgage  Association 
of  its  special  assistance  fimctions  with 
respect  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing. 

TITLE     IV GOVERNMENT     NATIONAL     MORTGAGE 

ASSOCIATION     SPECIAL     ASSISTANCE    FUNDS 

This  title  would  provide  the  most 
direct  assistance  to  housing  construc- 
tion contained  in  this  bill.  It  would  pro- 
vide an  increase  of  $1.5  billion  in  GNMA 
special  assistance  authority  to  become 
available  Immediately  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  to  increase  pur- 
chases of  mortgages  imderwritten  by 
the  Federal  Government  which  require 
special  assistance.  The  bulk  of  these 
funds  will  be  used  under  the  tandem 
plan  to  support  the  very  active  sections 
235,  236,  and  rent  supplement  programs. 
If  fully  utilized,  this  authority  will 
provide  for  the  financing  of  approxi- 
mately 200,000  homes  and  apartment 
units. 

The  need  for  these  funds  Is  evident 
from  the  President's  recommendation 
that  $1.5  billion  be  shifted  from  the  con- 
gressional allocation  of  special  assist- 
ance funds  to  the  Presidential  allocation. 


These  fimds,  authorized  by  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969, 
should  remain  available  and  be  utilized 
by  the  admlnlatratlon  for  those  mort- 
gages specifically  designated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  low-cost-sales  housing.  The 
FHA  low-cost  single-family  home  pro- 
gram Is  as  important  to  many  of  the 
Nation's  citizens  as  the  programs  as- 
sisted under  the  tandem  plan. 

TITLE    VI FLEXIBLE    INTEREST    RATE    AUTHORITT 

This  title  would  extend  from  October 
1, 1970,  to  October  1,  1971,  the  authority 
of  the  HUD  Secretary  and  the  VA  Admin- 
istrator to  waive  the  statutory  interest 
rate  ceiling  on  FHA  and  VA  housing  pro- 
grams and  to  set  maximiun  Interest  rates 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  meet 
mortgage  market  conditions.  The  com- 
mittee members  deplore  the  fact  that 
mortgage  interest  rates  have  risen  to 
their  highest  levels  In  history:  Interest 
rates  on  FHA  mortgages  have  reached 
8V2  percent,  and  many  lenders  Insist  on 
charging  discounts  in  addition  to  such 
high  rates.  However,  in  most  cases,  the 
loan  could  not  be  made  at  all  If  the 
Secretary  were  not  given  this  authority 
to  set  Interest  rates  at  the  levels  he  deter- 
mines necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage 
market.  The  Inevitability  of  the  need  for 
this  provision  demonstrates  again  the 
need  for  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  take  adequate  long-range  actions 
to  assure  mortgage  credit  to  our  citizens 
at  reasonable  costs. 

TITLE  vn COMMERCIAL  BANK  RESERVES 

nrVESTMXNT  IN    HOUSING 

This  title,  sponsored  by  Congressmsui 
Rees  of  California,  could  provide  imme- 
diate and  substantial  benefits  to  the 
homebuilding  industry,  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  exercises  the  broad  and 
flexible  authority  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  FED  would  be  given  discre- 
tionary authority  to  permit  member 
banks  to  use  a  portion  of  their  required 
reserves  as  Investments  directly  or  in- 
directly to  finance  the  construction  or  ac- 
quisition of  residential  real  property. 

Under  the  amendment,  banks  would 
be  allowed  to  invest,  for  example,  10 
percent  of  the  approximately  $30  billion 
now  held  in  reserves  in  obligations  of 
FNMA  and  the  Federal  home  loan  banks. 
The  btmks  would,  of  course,  earn  In- 
come on  what  are  now  non-income- 
eaming  assets;  however,  in  addition, 
substantial  amoimts  of  funds  would  be 
channeled  into  the  home  financing  in- 
stitutions. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Member  Sher- 
man J.  Malsel  calculates  that  in  1966 
the  home  construction  Industry  bore  70 
percent  of  the  impact  of  the  Nation's 
tight-money  policy,  although  it  ac- 
coimted  for  only  about  3  percent  of  the 
Nation's  gross  national  product.  This 
title  of  the  bill  represents  a  constructive 
effort  to  enable  the  industry  to  escape 
such  an  insensitive  policy.  If  enacted  Into 
law  and  properly  used  by  the  FED,  this 
title  would  provide  significant  help  to 
the  homebuilding  industry,  without  In 
any  way  jeopardizing  the  central  bank's 
vaimted  independence. 

TTTLK  vm — MISCELLANEOtTS 

This  title  includes  a  number  of  pro- 
visions designed  to  make  our  housing 


laws  more  effective  and  enable  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  better  meet  tbe 
Nation's  housing  needs.  

Section  801  directs  the  HUD  Secretary 
and  VA  Administrator  to  prescribe  stand- 
ards governing  the  amoimts  of  settle- 
ment costs  allowable  In  any  area  in 
connection  with  the  financing  of  FHA- 
and  VA-assisted  housing.  These  FHA  and 
VA  standards  would  be  consistent  with 
each  other  and  would  be  based  on  the 
HUD-VA  estimates  of  the  reasonable 
charges  for  necessary  services  involved  in 
closings.  In  addiUon,  HUD  and  VA  would 
undertake  a  Joint  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  additional  legislative  and  administra- 
tive actions  needed  to  reduce  and  stand- 
ardize new  costs. 

Sections  804  through  809  make  various 
amendments  to  the  laws  governing  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations:  section  804 
permits  saving  and  loan  associations  to 
provide  collateral  security  for  public 
funds  deposited  in  saving  and  loan  as- 
sociations savings  accounts;  section  805 
eliminates  a  prohibition  In  existing  law 
regarding  transactions  between  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  and  any  of  Its 
afaiiates,  in  order  to  permit  the  making 
of  loans  to  affiliates  or  third  parties  on 
low  and  moderate  housing  project* 
developed  by  the  afBliate;  section  806 
extend  from  2  to  5  years,  until  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1971,  the  time  during  which 
divestiture  must  take  place  under  the 
Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company  Act. 
which  provided  for  the  divestiture  of 
nonqualified  affiliates  of  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies;  section  807  author- 
izes federally  chartered  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  engage  in  statewide  lend- 
ing In  States  where  State-chartered  as- 
sociations are  aUowed  to  engage  in  such 
lending;  section  808  increases  from  20  to 
30  years  the  amount  of  time  saving  and 
loan  associations  may  be  given  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  to  build  up  their  reserves  to 
5  percent  of  all  Insured  accounts;  and 
section  809  authorizes  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  accept,  and  act 
as  trustees  of  trusts  for,  retirement 
funds  of  self-employed  persons — Keogh- 
Smathers  funds. 

The  fcommittee  believes  these  amend- 
ments will  enable  saving  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  Improve  their  operations 
and  enable  them  to  more  effectively  com- 
pete for  savings  funds. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  SuLLrvAN) . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  is  known  as  the  "Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970."  It  should  perhaps 
be  enUtled  instead  the  "Discovery  Act  of 
1970."  For  at  some  point  along  the  way, 
between  the  time  the  Democrats  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency began  working  on  such  legislation 
and  began  pleading  with  the  administra- 
tion to  help  us  write  an  effective  bill  to 
solve  the  emergency  in  home  finsmcing, 
and  the  time  we  finally  got  a  bill  out  of 
committee  in  late  May.  President  Nixon 
discovered  that  there  was  an  emergency 
in  home  financing  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  that  this  bUl  had  to  be  passed 
promptly. 
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His  "great"  discovery.  like 
Columbus,  was  marred  just  a 
fact  that  he  was  mistaken  In  w 
discovered.  He  thought  this  w 
and  that  he  had  sent  it  up 
FebruaiT  2  and  we  had  not 
thing  with  it. 

The  President  never  did 
emergency  housing  bill.  Nor 
did  he  or  hLs  officials  give  us  any 
in  writing  this  one.  The 
did  send  us  a  recommendation 
title  of   this  bill — a   provision 
sidize  the  savings  and  loans  in 
mortgages  at  the  current  mar 
or  thereabouts — which  will 
very  little  to  expand  the  home 
market  or  reduce  interest  rate; 

The  emergency  in  home 
grown  entirely  out  of  the  high 
interest  this  administration  hm 
condoned,  but  has  encouraged. 
000,000  subsidy  to  the  savings 
contained  in  title  I — will  neithfer 
rates  nor  build  more  than  a  tinj 
of  the  new  housing  we  need. 

Nevertheless,  because  we  wer^ 
to  explore  every  possible  avenue 
solving  the  mortgage  crisis  and 
the  people  of  this  country  to 
buy  homes,  the  Democrats  on 
ing  Committee  agreed  to 
only  proposal  the  administrati(^ 
the  Congress  for  the  savings 
subsidy  among  all  of  the  other 
of  the  emergency  bill  we  were 
on.  And  so  it  is  in  this  bill — : 
ever  good  it  can  do.  Few  of  us 
expectation  that  it  will  provide 
a  solution.  But  It  Is  there,  and 
dent  can  take  all  the  credit 
did  not  meddle  with  it,  or 
any  way.  If  it  accomplishes  mutji 
viding  some  additional  homes, 
the  first  to  admit  that  President 
housing  bill — or  his  part  of  thiii 
bill — brought   unexpected 
the  home  purchaser.  We  shall 

Title  n  of  the  bill  sets  up  a 
mortgage  market  for  conventional 
We  included  just  such  a  provisipn 
emergency  credit  control  bill 
passed  last  fall,  but  the 
ferees  asked  to  have  more  tim( 
sider  this  proposal.  Now  the 
agreed  to  what  we  had  propos^ 
area  last  year.  So  we  are  back 
were  in  December  on  this  point. 

Title  III  sets  up  additional 
market  facilities  through 
Instrument,    the    Federal 
Mortgage  Corporation.  Under  it 
ings  institutions  will  have  an 
outlet  for  mortgage  paper  in 
cover  capital  to  use  for  new 
of  these  things  can  help. 

Title  IV  expands  the  special 
ance  authority  of  the 
tional   Mortgage  Association 
million.    This    will    help    low 
families,    for    whom    we 
extensive  new  programs  in  recent 
to  enable  them  to  buy  homes 
sldiz«d   mortgages,   or   to  rent 
built  with  subsidized  mortgages 
a  continuation  and  an  expansiop 
cessful  programs  instituted  in 
years. 

But  after  listing  all  of  these 
we  come  to  the  one  title  of  this 
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can  really  be  considered  an  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  proposal,  and  it  is 
the  only  thing  in  the  bill  which  can  help 
the  average  American  family  obtain  a 
home.  Unfortunately,  the  committee 
voted  largely  on  partisan  lines  to  strike 
it  from  the  bill. 

Title  V  must  be  restored  to  the  bill,  by 
defeat  of  the  committee  amendment 
striking  this  title,  if  we  are  to  end  up 
with  an  effective  emergency  bill  to  as- 
sist the  housing  industry  and  the  av- 
erage family.  It  provides  for  a  very  sub- 
stantial flow  of  brandnew  money  into 
the  home  mortgage  field — a  minimum 
of  $4  billion  a  year — from  sources  not 
now  participating  in  home  mortgage 
financing.  This  money  would  be  raised 
by  a  pi'oposcd  National  Development 
Bank  which  would  receive  its  funds  from 
bonds  ptu-chased  by  pension  funds  and 
foundations,  fimds  which  either  pay  no 
taxes  at  all,  or  virtually  none,  and  which 
now  accoimt  for  a  vast  pool  of  $150  bil- 
lion of  investment  money. 

The  $4  billion  a  year  which  wotild  be 
made  available  to  the  National  Devel- 
opment Bank  through  sale  of  bonds  to 
pension  funds  and  foundations  would  be 
available  for  direct  loans  to  families 
which  cannot  obtain  financing — at  rea- 
sonable rates  of  interest — in  the  regular 
mortgage  markets. 

The  direct-loan  provisions  of  title  V 
grew  out  of  a  bill  originally  introduced 
by  me.  with  Chairman  Barrett  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  as  cosponsor,  to 
establish  the  Home  Owners  Mortgage 
Loan  Corporation,  H.R.  13694.  We  intro- 
duced that  bill  last  September,  and  I  of- 
fered it — imfortunately  unsuccessfully — 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Housing  Act  of 
1969.  It  faUed  to  attract  a  single  Repub- 
lican vote,  which  was  too  bad.  and  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  feeling 
most  Americans  have  developed  over  the 
years  that  the  Republican  Party,  as  a 
party,  does  not  concern  itself  with  this 
kind  of  problem  of  helping  the  average 
family  to  obtain  better  housing.  Some 
Republican  Members  of  Congress  have 
done  fine  work  in  the  housing  field,  but 
none  of  them  voted  for  this  proposal  last 
fall.  I  hope  they  have  given  further 
thought  to  the  importance  of  this  kind 
of  approach  to  the  problem  of  decent 
housing  for  the  families  which  pay  most 
of  the  income  taxes,  and  do  most  of  the 
work  in  this  country,  and  subsidize  ev- 
eryone else. 

I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  restore 
title  V  to  the  biU.  If  we  defeat  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  I  will  then  offer  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  limit  the  in- 
terest which  can  be  paid  by  the  new 
National  Development  Bank  to  the  pen- 
sion funds  and  foimdations  required  to 
Invest  a  very  small  portion  of  their  funds 
in  the  seciu-lties  of  the  new  mortgage 
bank. 

Remember,  only  2'/2  percent  of  the  as- 
sets of  any  pension  fund  or  foundation 
would  have  to  go  into  this  special  area 
of  mortgages.  I  feel  that  a  6-percent  re- 
turn, on  bonds  that  can  extend  as  long 
as  50  years,  is  a  pretty  good  long-term 
investment  for  those  funds — far  better 
than  they  have  averaged  on  their  other 
investments,  and  far.  far  more  than  they 
have  realized  from  their  extensive  in- 
vestments in  common  stocks. 


But  that  is  a  secondary  issue  to  the 
main  issue  of  getting  title  V  restored 
to  the  bill.  I  hope  every  Democratic 
Member  of  the  House  will  recognize  that 
this  is  the  only  portion  of  the  bill  which 
can  really  breathe  life  into  the  home 
mortgage  field,  to  meet  the  emergency  In 
housing  which  President  Nixon  belatedly 
discovered  last  month  when  he  called 
upon  us  to  pass  the  bill  he  thought  he 
had  sent  to  us  in  February. 

If  title  V  is  not  restored  to  the  bill,  I 
intend  to  offer  H.R.  13694  as  a  substitute 
device  for  getting  mortgage  money  to  the 
average  income  family — to  those  earning 
up  to  $12,000  a  year,  to  obtain  mortgages 
up  to  $24,000  at  interest  rates  they  can 
afford,  that  Is.  at  6'2  percent  or  less. 

This  is  not  a  vapue  or  untested  idea. 
We  had  weeks  of  hearings  in  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  on  this  issue.  And  the  ad- 
ministration's only  substantive  objec- 
tion to  it  was  that  it  would  have  a  budg- 
et impact  of  $2  billion  a  year  for  5 
years.  But  this  is  money  which  would 
all  come  back  to  the  Treasury  at  a  higher 
rate  of  Interest  than  the  Treasury  pays 
on  any  long-term  bond  outstanding,  and 
a  higher  rate  than  it  pays  on  the  aver- 
age on  all  public  debt  oblications.  If  we 
can  afford  to  make  long-term  loans  to 
Japan  at  6  percent,  we  should  be  able  to 
lend  the  mailman  and  the  policeman  and 
the  teacher  $24,000  at  ("2  percent  to  buy 
a  home.  He  will  pay  it  all  back,  and  we 
will  get  some  housing  in  the  meantime. 

I  urge  this  body  to  vote  down  the  com- 
mittee amendment  striking  title  V  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  true  that  in  title  V,  known  as  the 
National  Development  Bank,  there 
would  be  no  subsidies  in  it  whatsoever? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  There  is  absolutely 
no  subsidy.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Annunzio).  . 

Mr.  ANNXWZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  17495,  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970. 

This  bill  attempts  to  lessen  the  crisis 
in  the  mortgEige  credit  market  by  various 
subsidies  to  mortgage  lenders  and  by 
means  to  improve  the  market  for  conven- 
tional mortgages.  The  bill,  wliich  is  be- 
fore the  House  this  afternoon,  does  not 
contain  any  long-term  program  to  pro- 
vide new  sources  of  funds  for  mortgages. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency held  4  weeks  of  hearings  earlier 
this  year  and  asked  the  administration 
to  come  up  with  some  kind  of  a  package 
to  assist  the  crisis  in  the  mortgage 
credit  markets.  It  is  already  on  the  rec- 
ord of  this  House  that  the  admin- 
istration's response  was  not  known 
until  late  March  and  early  April.  The 
administration  presented  us  with  no  im- 
mediate plan  except  for  a  suggestion 
that  we  provide  funds  to  subsidize  obli- 
gations of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  so  that  they  might  make  ad- 
vances to  member  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations so  that  the  associations  might 
continue  to  make  mortgages. 
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I  am  sorry  to  see  this  bill  become  in- 
volved in  a  political  donnybrook.  but  I  do 
hope  it  can  be  passed  this  afternoon  to 
include  Chairman  Patman's  National  De- 
velopment Bank,  which  I  believe  will  go 
a  long  way  in  providing  money  so  that 
American  families  may  buy  their  homes 
in  times  of  high  interest  rates  and  tight 
money. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation not  to  exceed  $250  million  to  be 
used  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  reduce  the  interest  rates 
charged  by  regional  home  loan  banks  on 
short-term  and  long-term  loans  to  mem- 
ber associations  in  order  that  these  as- 
sociations might  continue  to  provide  an 
orderly  flow  of  funds  into  residential 
mortgage  financing.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  House  will  include  language  in 
the  bill  to  assure  that  funds  are  used  to 
assist  low-  and  middle-income  families  to 
share  fully  in  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  disbursement  of  the  subsidy  fimds. 

Titles  n  and  HI  of  HR.  17495  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  a  secondary 
market  for  conventionsd  mortgages  to  be 
set  up  under  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  The  purpose  of  these 
two  titles  is  to  provide  a  secondary  mar- 
ket operation  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  conventional  mortgages,  such  as  we 
already  have  for  FHA  and  VA  mortgages. 

I  must  admit  that  these  two  provisions 
will  not  provide  immediate  assistance  in 
the  mortgage  credit  market,  but  will  go  a 
long  way  to  make  the  mortgage  instru- 
ment more  easily  negotiable  and  to  make 
the  mortgage  document  much  more  uni- 
form nationwide.  FNMA  in  administer- 
ing their  secondary  markets  operations 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  creating 
and  operating  a  secondary  market  for 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages.  I  certainly  hope 
that  they  shall  continue  to  be  primarily 
engaged  In  the  FHA  and  VA  mortgage 
market.  But.  their  experience  in  these 
markets  should  enable  them  to  provide  a 
good  operating  secondary  market  for 
conventional  loans.  Also,  the  operations 
to  be  set  up  under  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Mortgage  Corporation  will  be 
able  to  draw  on  the  long-term  experience 
of  the  savings  and  loan  mdustry  in  han- 
dling conventional  mortgages. 

Title  rv  of  the  bill  provides  for  an  in- 
crease of  $1.5  billion  in  GNMA  special  as- 
sistance authority  to  become  available 
immediately.  These  additional  funds 
would  be  used  by  GNMA  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  to  increase  its  pur- 
chases of  federally  assisted  mortgages. 
The  President  has  stated  that  he  can  use 
$1.5  billion  in  GNMA  special  assistance, 
but  would  rather  use  funds  available 
under  existing  authorization  which  we 
provided  in  last  year's  housing  bill  for  the 
piu-pose  of  the  purchase  of  single  family 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages.  We  all  know 
that  the  moderate  income  families  in 
America  who  live  in  these  single  family 
homes  are  in  desperate  need  of  assistance 
if  they  are  to  own  their  own  homes.  So  I 
oppose  the  reallocation  of  the  fimds 
which  we  approved  last  year  to  this  other 
category  of  the  special  assistance  func- 
tion, and  I  support  the  provision  of  this 
bill  that  would  provide  new  funds  that 


the  President  says  he  needs  to  purchase 
these  Federally  assisted  mortgages. 

As  I  have  stated  earlier,  the  most  im- 
portant provision  of  this  bill  is  the  Na- 
tionsd  Development  Bank,  which  was 
stricken  from  the  bill  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  I  shall  vote  to 
include  it  in  the  bill  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon.  This  provision  will  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  provide  the  needed  funds 
for  mortgage  credit  for  low  and  moderate 
income  American  families.  This  provision 
establishing  the  National  Development 
Bank  specifies  that  the  bank  would  issue 
obligations  fully  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  market  interest  rates  to  be 
purchased  by  private  pension  funds  and 
foundations.  This  bank  will  provide  a 
minimum  of  $4  billion  a  year,  which 
would  guarantee  the  funds  necessary  to 
piu-chase  200,000  housing  units  a  year  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families.  No 
loans  would  be  made  by  this  Bank  having 
an  interest  rate  exceeding  6Vi  percent. 
The  assets  of  these  pension  funds  ap- 
proximately amount  to  $130  billion,  and  I 
think  it  is  about  time  that  they  begin  to 
invest  some  of  their  tax-free  funds  into 
housing. 

Title  VI  of  HJi.  17495  extends  the  flex- 
ible interest  rate  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  waive  the  statutory  interest 
rates  ceiling  on  FHA  and  VA  housing 
programs  for  1  year. 

Title  VII.  which  was  Introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Rees)  is  an  interesting  and 
new  concept  that  would  provide  discre- 
tionary authority  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  permit  member  banks  to  use  a 
portion  of  their  required  reserves  as  in- 
vestments directly  or  indirectly  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  for  acquisition  of 
residential  real  property.  I  certainly  con- 
cur with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia's amendment  and  would  hope  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  begin  experi- 
mental use  of  this  program. 

Title  VII  of  the  bill  contains  various 
miscellaneous  provisions.  The  most  im- 
portant one,  I  believe,  is  the  provision  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  prescribe 
standards  covering  the  amounts  of  set- 
tlement costs  allowable  in  any  area  in 
connection  with  financing  of  FHA  and 
VA  housing.  We  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  tremendous  costs  and  ridiculous  pay- 
ments involved  in  the  settlement  of  a 
mortgage.  Reasonable  standards  and 
costs  are  desperately  needed  to  be  estab- 
lished. A  number  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation amendments  are  contained  in 
the  biU  which  I  strongly  support.  Among 
them  Is  a  provision  to  provide  collateral 
security  for  public  funds  deposited  in 
savings  and  loan  associations.  Most 
States  and  local  governments  require  fi- 
nancial institutions  in  which  public 
funds  are  deposited  to  provide  collateral 
backing  for  such  deposits  in  order  to  as- 
sure withdrawals.  This  provision  would 
allow  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
provide  such  collateral  backing  so  that 
they  might  attract  funds  from  public 


bodies,  and  thereby  increase  their  mort- 
gage lending.  Section  808  of  the  bill  was 
my  amendment  which  increases  from 
20  to  30  years  the  sunount  of  time  in- 
sured associations  may  be  given  by  the 
Sa\lngs  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion to  build  up  their  reserves  to  5  per- 
cent of  all  insured  accounts.  This  longer 
term  may  permit  additional  associations 
to  pay  maximum  dividends,  thereby,  at- 
tracting additional  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  enactment  of 
this  bill  and  hope  that  the  House  will 
include  the  National  Development  Bank. 
If  the  Envelopment  Bank  provision  is  in- 
cluded, then  we  here  in  Congress  have 
come  a  long  way  to  make  sure  that  mod- 
erate-income families  all  across  the 
country  will  always  have  an  Institution 
to  provide  mortgage  funds  at  reasonable 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mrs.  DwYER). 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
need  for  Increased  availability  of  mort- 
gage credit  is  such  that  our  country  can- 
not afford  another  day's  delay  in  enact- 
ment of  the  emergency  measures  which 
are  now  before  the  House. 

Not  in  over  100  years  have  Americans 
paid  such  high  Interest  rates  as  they  are 
paying  today.  The  high  cost  of  money 
and  rising  construction  and  land  costs 
have  spiraled  the  price  of  housing  out  of 
reach  of  over  half  of  America's  families. 
In  most  areas  of  the  country  houses 
priced  at  $15,000  are  no  longer  being 
built,  and  houses  which  cost  twice  that 
amount  are  difficult  to  find.  Lenders  are 
charging  home  buyers  as  much  or  more 
than  9  percent,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  a  homebuyer's  pay- 
ments to  go  into  interest  charges. 

The  reason  for  this  situation  Is  that 
housing  has  been  the  special  victim— 
the  whipping  boy— of  general  infiation. 
Credit  restraints  are  designed  to  dimin- 
ish the  fiow  of  capital.  Unfortunately, 
mortgages  suffer  the  most.  They  lack 
uniformity  and  cannot  be  easily  sold, 
bought,  commingled.  Nor  do  they  have 
a  central  market.  Mortgages  are  not  as 
liquid  as  corporate  shares,  bonds,  or 
treasury  notes.  It  is  estimated  that 
whereas  the  home  construction  industry 
accounts  for  approximately  3  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product,  70  percent  of 
the  Impact  of  anti-Inflationary  meas- 
ures fall  upon  the  construction  industry. 

Traditionally,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  mutual  savings  banks  have 
provided  most  of  the  residential  mort- 
gage credit  which  Is  supplied  by  financial 
institutions.  However,  when  interest 
rates  rise,  savings  and  loan  associations 
have  difficulty  bidding  for  savings  be- 
cause they  are,  by  the  nature  of  their 
investments,  tied  into  fixed  rates  of  re- 
turn with  relatively  low  yields.  Savings 
and  loan  institutions  need  additional 
help  to  perform  their  traditional  func- 
tion in  times  of  infiation  when  they  are 
subject  to  this  built-in  disadvantage. 

One  important  provision  of  H  Jl.  17495, 
the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 
1970,  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  not 
more  than  $250  million  to  be  used  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
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reduce  the  interest  rates  che  rged  by  the 
Federal  home  loan  banks  on  loans  to 
member  associations.  This  assistance  is 
to  be  channeled  by  the  Board  so  as  to 
emphasize  financing  of  new  or  rehabili- 
tated housing  with  primary  ittention  to 
the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families. 

Other  important  provlsio4s  authorize 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa 
tion  to  provide  a  secondary  mtirket  for 
conventional  mortgages  an*  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  secotdary  mort- 
gage market  faciUty  for  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  system  which  will  par- 
allel that  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association.  These  newj  secondary- 
market  provisions  will  also  thelp  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  mortgage  credit. 

Further,  the  bill  provides]  for  an  in- 
crease of  $1.5  billion  in  special  assist- 
ance funds  to  be  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Asaociation  for 
support  of  the  publicly  as^ted,  priv- 
ately built  programs  for  lowi-  and  mod- 
erate-income families,  particularly  the 
popular  interest-rate  subsiAr  programs 
for  homeownership  and  rental  housing. 

This  administration  has  expressed  its 
concern  and  urged  the  passake  of  emer- 
gency measures  since  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  We  in  the  Congress  must  do 
all  we  can  to  make  certain  tliat  realistic 
solutions  are  put  into  effect.  We  cannot 
substitute  the  catharsis  of  Ipolitics  for 
progressive  action.  J 

The  need  for  housing  has  peen  spelled 
out  over  and  over  again.  Ttie  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders, 
the  President's  Committee]  on  Urban 
Housing,  and  the  National  commission 
on  Urban  Problems  concurred  as  to  the 
general  magnitude  of  the  need — 26  mil- 
lion units  before  1978. 

The  alarming  fall  in  hoising  starts 
gives  further  evidence  of  tlje  need  for 
immediate  increased  availability  of  mort- 
gage credit.  In  April,  housing  starts  ran 
at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  pace  of 
1,181,000,  down  over  14  pqrcent  from 
March's  upward  revised  1,384,000.  A  year 
ago  starts  were  nmning  at  over  1.500,000. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  rate  Is  pain- 
fully obvious  when  it  is  compared  to  the 
rate  required  to  meet  the  housing  goals 
which  were  set  forth  in  th^  landmark 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  Evidently,  if  this  goii  Is  to  be 
achieved  and  decent  housing  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  Is  to  become  a 
reality  for  our  people,  we  must  raise  the 
rate  of  housing  starts  to  ovdr  2.500,000. 

The  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act 
must  be  passed  immediately  as  a  first 
step  and  as  a  prerequisite  ifor  further 
action.  That  is  why  I  todaj  rise  in  its 
support. 

<Mr.  WYATT,  at  the  req  Jest  of  Mr. 
WiDNALL,  was  granted  permision  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  p>int  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairms  n.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  very  vital  legi  ilation.  It  is 
Important  not  only  to  the  entire  Nation, 
but  doubly  so  to  my  horn;  State  of 
Oregon  which  is  so  dependent  on  the 
lumbering  Industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  day  I 
ters  and  telephone  calls 
concern  over  the  economy  Ir 

Every  day  I  get  reports  of 
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plywood  mills  being  forced  to  either 
sharply  curtail  their  operations,  or  close 
down  entirely. 

Because  of  the  stagnant  home  build- 
ing market,  unemployment  in  my  State 
is  running  far  above  the  national  aver- 
age and  in  some  areas  is  running  as  high 
as  12  and  15  percent. 

I  can  sympathize  with  President 
Nixon's  efforts  to  get  a  handle  on  infla- 
tion. But  I  feel  it  is  unfair  that  Oregon 
must  bear  a  double  burden  because  the 
high  interest  rates  strike  first  at  the 
lumber  Industry. 

As  you  know,  the  bill  releases  an  addi- 
tional $250  million  to  member  institu- 
tions of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
system  to  increase  the  availability  of 
mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of 
urgently  needed  housing. 

The  net  effect  will  be  to  reduce  interest 
rates,  and  in  turn  generate  additional 
funds  through  the  expansion  of  mort- 
gage loans  by  the  member  Institutions. 
The  funds  will  be  made  available  for 
housing  for  low-  and  middle-income 
families,  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

Tills  bill  is  not  the  ultimate  solution 
to  our  housing  woes.  But  is  a  very  posi- 
tive, and  very  welcome,  relief  both  for 
the  housing  Industry  and  for  the  lumber- 
ing business.  The  interest  subsidy  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  will  make  available  ap- 
proximately 200,000  additional  individ- 
ual mortgages. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Halpern). 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  It  Is  essential 
that  this  House  lose  no  further  time  In 
enacting  this  vitally  needed,  long  over- 
due bill. 

I  fervently  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  committee  amendment 
striking  out  title  V  and  trust  that  this 
much-needed  Development  Bank  will  be 
restored  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stanton)  . 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
17495,  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act 
of  1970,  is  a  bill  to  Increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing 
of  urgently  needed  housing.  Our  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
Wn)NALL)  has  done  an  outstanding  Job 
of  explaining  the  titles  of  this  bill. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  an  attempt  to  reduce  interest 
charges  for  members  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  system  and  establish 
secondary  markets  for  conventional 
mortgages  imder  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  system.  In  addition,  It 
authorizes  additional  fimds  for  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  and 
It  extends  the  flexible  interest  rate  au- 
thority for  FHA-VA  mortgages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Emergency  Home 
Plnamce  Act  of  1970  is  primarily  the  ef- 
fort of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  Chairman,  Preston  Martin.  Mr. 
Martin  has  stated  clearly  that  with  an 
appropriation  of  $250  million  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
money  would  be  used  to  adjust  interest 
rate  charges  to  members  to  promote  the 


orderly  flow  of  funds  into  residential 
construction. 

The  $250  million  authorization  would 
permit  us  to  raise  advances  through  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  to  In- 
crease mortgage  lending  of  $4  billion  a 
year.  This  can  mean  240,000  housing 
starts.  The  secondary  market  provision 
for  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration could  provide  $2  billion  a  year 
additional  fimds  for  home  mortgages. 
This  would  be  the  equivalent  of  about 
80,000  additional  family  homes. 

Mr.  Martin  has  assured  the  Congress 
that  he  is  ready  to  move  Just  as  soon  as 
this  money  is  appropriated  and  this  leg- 
islation is  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  before 
us  passed  the  other  body  on  April  16th 
by  a  72-to-O  vote.  It  is  nonpartisan  in  its 
approach.  Its  passage  is  strongly  urged 
by  all  concerned  parties  Involved  in 
building  additional  homes  In  our  coun- 
try. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  it  will 
receive  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee's  executive  ses- 
sions on  the  emergency  home  finance 
bill,  I  asked  that  certain  language  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  special  assistance  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  Guam  be  included  in 
the  committee  rejxjrt  on  the  bill.  The 
language  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  need  and 
desirability  for  continuing  the  Program  II 
Special  Assistance  Fund  for  Guam,  particu- 
larly In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Aaaoolatlon  haa 
app>arently  determined  to  restructure  the 
program  to  ensure  that  the  funds  will  be 
primarily  devoted  to  financing  housing  for 
lower  Income  families.  The  Committee  asks 
that  the  President  give  consideration  to  allo- 
cating not  less  than  $25  million  out  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  Title  IV  of  this  bill  to 
Guam. 

Unfortunately,  this  language  was  in- 
advertently omitted  from  the  committee 
repwrt  due  to  the  committee's  efforts  to 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  prior  to  the 
Memorial  Day  recess. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  Uie  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  to  confirm 
the  intent  of  the  committee  relating  to 
the  use  of  special  assistance  funds  for 
Guam,  and  to  confirm  that  the  language 
I  have  read  should  be  regarded  as  if  it 
were  contained  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  He  Is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hanna)  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  CHiairman,  I  rise  as 
a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  support  the  committee 
version  of  this  emergency  legislation  and 
to  urge  its  prompt  passage.  Members  of 
this  House  in  general  are  painfully  aware 
of  the  financial  crisis  in  the  construc- 
tion industry.  Those  of  us  serving  on  the 
committee  with  general  Jurisdiction  over 
housing  legislation  are  even  more  acute- 
ly affected  by  the  seriousness  of  these 
conditions.  The  bill  before  you  although 
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not  a  panacea  and  certainly  with  no 
claim  to  perfection  in  detail  affords 
several  channels  of  relief  to  those  finan- 
cial institutions  peculiarly  designed  and 
originaUy  intended  for  service  to  the 
housing  industry. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  other  body  created  no 
new  institutions  and  originated  only  one 
new  type  program.  Interestingly  in  the 
conflict  in  committee  the  members  in- 
cluding a  majority  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  rejected  the  new  institution  sug- 
gested by  Chairman  Patman  and  at  the 
same  time  deleted  the  new  program 
which  had  come  over  as  the  Proxmire 
last  minute  compromise,  forged  in  floor 
debate.  What  has  emerged  is  a  sensible 
accommodation  to  the  emergency.  A 
series  of  provisions  provide  funds  and  ex- 
tend authority  to  the  already  operating 
agencies.  This  will  insure  quick  reaction 
and  the  earliest  predictable  improvement 
of  meaningful  money  flow  for  new  hous- 
ing with  great  emphasis  on  moderate  and 
low-income  shelter. 

Members  can  comfortably  commit 
their  support  to  the  committee  version 
with  knowledge  that  it  has  maximum 
support  and  minimum  objections  from 
Government  and  private  sources.  We 
need  action  and  need  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. This  bill  as  recommended  by  the 
majority  of  the  committee  holds  the  best 
promise  of  an  answer  to  the  need  and  to 
the  speed. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970  which 
we  just  considered  was  originally  in- 
tended to  provide  needed  mortgage  funds 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  famiUes. 
the  amendment  added  in  committee  un- 
fortunately struck  title  V.  which  would 
have  established  the  vehicle  for  providing 
greatly  needed  assistance  for  people  who 
hare  been  locked  out  of  the  private  home 
market. 

In  introducing  similar  legislation,  I  was 
greatly  concerned  about  the  low-  and 
middle-income  American  who  was  both 
imable  to  compete  for  conventional  pri- 
vate home  financing,  and  also  imable  to 
quahfy  for  federally  assisted  housing 
programs. 

These  Americans — and  believe  me, 
there  are  many  of  them — ^find  themselves 
trapped  in  the  twilight  zone  of  the  resi- 
dential mortgage  market. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  sought  to 
reinstate  the  tiUe  V  provision  for  a  na- 
tional development  bank.  If  reinstated, 
this  bank  would  have  provided  a  mini- 
mum of  $4  billion  a  year  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  purchasers  of  private 
dwellings. 

The  best  feature  of  this  provision  was 
that  it  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a 
cent.  The  funds  would  have  been  raised 
through  the  sale  of  bank  obligations  to 
tax  exempt  private  pension  fimds  and 
nearly  tax  exempt  private  foundations. 

Proper  safeguards  were  written  into 
the  measure  to  assure  that  present  mort- 


gage markets  would  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  Infusion  of  new  money. 
The  provisions  were  aimed  solely  at  those 
Americans  who  are  not  able  to  acquire 
mortgage  funds  for  private  homes. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  failed  to  support  the  Patman 
amendment  reinstating  the  tlUe  V  pro- 
visions. The  need  for  new  mortgage 
money  is  denied  by  no  one  in  this  body. 
This  measure  would  have  been  an  excel- 
lent first  step  toward  closing  the  home 
mortgage  money  gap  and  helping  many 
of  our  low-  and  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans see  the  possibility  of  new  housing 
in  their  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  further  add  that 
had  this  amendment  passed,  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan) 
would  then  have  introduced  an  amend- 
ment limiting  the  maximum  rate  of  in- 
terest the  development  bank  would  have 
charged  for  these  mortgages. 

I  strongly  supported  her  efforts  to 
limit  that  rate  to  6  percent.  However,  a 
rate  pegged  to  the  yield  on  Government 
bonds,  or  a  rate  based  on  the  lower  of 
the  two  taken  into  consideration 
together,  would  also  have  been  accept- 
able and  beneficial. 

The  key  here  is  that  the  individual 
who  is  unable  to  buy  his  own  home  be- 
cause he  cannot  afford  the  present  high 
conventional  mortgage  loans,  or  who  is 
found  unacceptable  by  a  bank  for  such 
a  loan,  has  to  be  helped.  The  only  way 
to  help  this  low-  or  middle-income  person 
is  by  making  available  the  necessary 
mortgage  funds  and  then  fixing  the  rate 
of  interest  low  enough  to  permit  him  to 
meet  his  monthly  payments.  The  private 
market  cannot  do  this  alone.  Some  form 
of  Government  assistance  is  necessary. 
Both  proposals  by  Mr.  Patman  and  that 
by  Mrs.  Sullfvan  greatly  merited  the 
favorable  consideration  and  acceptance 
by  this  body. 

While  the  passage  of  HJl.  17495  is  a 
step  forward,  I  will  continue  to  seek  leg- 
islation that  will  do  more  to  help  the 
low-  and  middle-income  Americans  buy 
their  own  home.  Further  measures  are 
necessary  if  tire  tight  private  home  mort- 
gage money  market  is  to  be  eased  soon. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  establish 
procedures  to  reduce  the  high  mortgage 
interest  rates  now  facing  the  prospective 
private  home  buyers  in  this  income 
group. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttre). 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  concerned  with  the  construction  of 
housing  and  addresses  itself  to  financing 
such  construction.  It  does  not,  however, 
even  touch  on  an  underlying  problem 
which  will  become  all  too  apparent  if  the 
financing  provided  proves  effective  in  its 
stated  aims.  Our  housing  needs  have  been 
identified  as  25  million  to  be  constructed 
in  the  next  10  years.  This  has  been  re- 
duced to  an  average  of  2.5  million  hous- 
ing starts  each  year.  While  I  do  not 
really  believe  that  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult in  fully  meeting  this  goal  immedi- 
ately, it  can  go  a  long  way  toward  it,  and 
I  cannot  state  too  strongly  my  belief  that 
we  must  do  so.  I  do  want  to  point  out, 


however,  that  we  will  have  put  a  tre- 
mendous strain  on  our  building  supplies 
long  before  we  approach  that  goal. 

Earlier  this  year  this  House  had  an 
opportunity  to  fully  discuss  this  problem 
when  it  had  under  consideration  the  Na- 
tional Timber  Supply  Act.  Unfortunately 
the  attention  of  Members  was  diverted 
from  this  basic  problem  by  charges  that 
the  legislation  was  aimed  at  destroying 
the  multiple  use  of  our  public  lands.  Most 
of  the  discussion  was  directed  to  this 
contention  and  the  House  disposed  of 
the  proposal  on  that  basis.  The  problem 
remains,  however,  and  must  someday  be 
faced.  Until  we  confront  the  necessity  of 
IncreEising  production  of  forest  products 
we  will  not  be  able  to  meet  our  building 
needs.  However,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
solve  that  problem  now. 

There  is  another  problem  which  is  in- 
extricably interwoven  with  that  of  the 
supply  of  building  materials,  and  that  Is 
the  question  of  exports  of  logs.  The  rising 
volume  of  log  exports  to  Japan  poses  a 
very  serious  threat  to  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry  and  to  housing  construc- 
tion. This  threat  became  so  severe  that  a 
limitation  on  exports  from  public  lands 
of  the  Western  United  States  was  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  The  problem  per- 
sists, however,  and  the  limitation  will 
soon  expire.  It  had  been  my  intention  to 
offer  language  to  extend  the  limitation 
as  an  amendment  to  the  pending  legis- 
lation. Although  I  do  not  necessarily 
agree.  I  was  advised  by  the  House  parlla- 
mentsuian  that  my  amendment  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  decided  not  to  offer  it  at  this 
time.  This,  too,  is  an  issue  which  must 
be  confronted  soon  if  we  are  really  seri- 
ous about  meeting  our  housing  goals.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellen- 
back)  has  offered  separate  legislation  to 
accomplish  this  end  and  I  am  joining  in 
that  effort.  I  am  sure  others  will  join, 
too.  I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  and  urge  that  it  be  given  early 
and  favorable  consideration- 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  about  the 
language  on  page  10  of  the  bill  which 
states  in  part:  "to  determine  its  neces- 
sary expenditures  and  the  manner  In 
which  the  same  shall  be  incurred,  al- 
lowed, and  paid,  and  appoint,  employ, 
and  fix  and  provide  for  the  compensation 
and  benefits  of  officers,  employees,  at- 
torneys, and  agents,  all  without  regard  to 
any  other  law  except  as  may  be  provided 
by  the  Corporation  or  by  laws  hereafter 
enacted  by  the  Congress  expressly  in  lim- 
itation of  this  sentence.  Nothing  in  this 
title  or  smy  other  law  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  appointment,  employment, 
and  provision  for  compensation  and 
benefits,  as  an  ofiBcer,  employee,  attorney, 
or  agent  of  the  Corporation,  of  any  officer, 
employee,  attorney,  or  agent  of  any  de- 
partment, establishment." 

My  question:  is  this  normal  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  Government  cor- 
poration that  the  number  of  employees, 
compensation,  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment are  left  to  the  determination  of  offl- 
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clals  of  the  corporation  witl  lout  regard 
to  civil  service? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chalrm  an,  wiU  the 
^ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  ^eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  liki  to  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  is  i  part  of  the 
HLBB  secondary  market  ar  d  does  not 
involve  public  funds.  It  invo  ves  private 
funds.  To  that  extent  it  is  dif  erent  from 
the  situation  outlined  by  the 
from  Iowa,  but  I  certainly 
what  he  said. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  So  thert  will  be  no 
civil  service  conditions  with 
employment  imder  the  terms 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  understaill  a  motion 
will  be  made  to  put  the  civil 
quirements  back  into  the  bil 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  this  sectionjof  the  bill? 
In  this  title  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  helpfil. 

Let  me  ask  about  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  its  authority  to  audit 
the  books  of  this  Corporation.  Do  I  im- 
derstand  that  an  amendment  wiU  be  of- 
fered to  give  the  GAO  such  authority? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  unde: -stand  _. 
tunendment  will  be  offered  t^  eliminate 
that  part. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  eliminate  the  restric 
Uve  language  in  the  bill? 

Mr.   PATMAN.   That  is  cirrect.   and 
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gentleman 
concur  in 


respect  to 
of  this  bUl. 


Co  igress    for 


gentleman. 
Chairman, 
vitally  im- 


the    appearance    before 
clearance,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the 

Mr.    DELLENBACK.    Mr. 

the  passage  of  H.R.  17495  is  .. 

portant.  This  bill  would  signiiicantiy  in- 
crease the  availability  of  mortgage  credit 
for  home  financing.  Its  passace  would  be 
a  vital  stimulant  for  the  hou;ing  indus- 
try throughout  the  Nation  and  for  the 
economy  of  the  State  of  Orei  :on. 

The  extremely  long  period  of  time 
which  it  has  taken  to  bring  t  tiis  bill  be- 
fore the  House  for  action  is  most  un- 
fortunate. The  Senate  acted  on  this 
measure  more  than  2  monfis  ago.  In 
the  crisis  economic  situation  i  i  which  we 
find  the  Nation  at  this  time,  surely  the 
leadership  of  the  House  could  Eind  should 
have  had  this  bill  before  us  lor  our  ap- 
proval long  before  today. 

The  absolutely  imperativd  fight  to 
control  inflation  has  hit  ho:  nebuilding 
and  my  district,  the  Fourth  District  of 
Oregon,  disproportionately  aiid  unfairly 
hard.  We  need  this  help  and  we  need  it 
now. 

I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to  jc  in  In  sup- 
porting the  passage  of  HJl.  1  r495. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  express  my  conceri  i  over  the 
current  housing  crisis  caused  3y  the  un- 
availability of  mortgage  credit. 

My  district  is  in  desperate  need  of 
housing.  Today,  in  the  pres.3ure  of  in- 
flation, mortgage  loan  funds  are  tight. 
It  has  become  virtually  impassible  for 
homebuyers  to  secure  mortaai  :e  loans.  It 
is  of  utmost  importance  tha  measures 
are  taken  now  to  ease  credit.  Fhls  bill  is 
a  means  to  make  the  needed  credit  for 
the  financing  of  housing  mcire  readily 
available. 

Provisions  are  included  to  reduce  in- 
terest rates,  to  provide  special  assistance 


funds  and  means  to  establish  secondary 
markets  for  conventional  mortgages.  Of 
great  importance  is  the  provision  that 
permits  the  investment  of  bank  reserves, 
because  this  will  provide  immediate  relief 
to  the  residential  construction  industry-. 

There  is  a  present  crisis  in  housing. 
Mortgage  credit  must  be  eased.  There 
must  be  prompt  relief  from  the  high  in- 
terest rates.  The  administration  has 
taken  no  action  to  resolve  this  crisis.  The 
time  has  long  since  passed  when  the  ad- 
ministration can  give  more  than  vocal 
support  for  any  housing  measure.  Any 
positive  action  to  be  taken  is  entirely  up 
to  Congress.  This  bill  will  afford  some 
relief.  I  urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  brief  remarks  in  re- 
ply to  those  who  criticize  establishment 
of  the  National  Development  Bank  for 
housing  on  the  grounds  that  required 
purchase  of  bank  obligations  by  private 
pension  funds  and  privately  controlled 
foimdations  would  damage  these  insti- 
tutions. 

Several  months  ago  Chairman  Patman 
presented  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  100 
largest  noninsured  pension  funds  in  the 
Nation  in  the  Congressional  Record.  It 
disclosed  that  two-thirds  of  the  funds 
had  a  rate  of  return  of  less  than  4  per- 
cent in  1968:  27  funds  earned  between  4 
and  5  percent  and  only  seven  fimds  had 
a  rate  of  return  in  excess  of  5  percent.  I 
should  add  that  the  assets  held  by  these 
pension  funds  constitute  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  assets  of  all  noninsured  pri- 
vate pension  funds  in  the  conutry. 

The  rate  of  return  was  based  on  in- 
come earned  from  jissets  and  the  sale  of 
assets.  The  analysis  did  not  utilize  un- 
realized gains  from  appreciated  value  of 
stock,  something  that  would  be  very  In- 
teresting to  look  at  during  the  latter  half 
of  last  year  and  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year. 

As  an  example,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  compiled  a  list  of  15  stocks  in 
which  private  pension  funds  have  large 
holdings,  showing  the  value  of  the  stock 
when  it  reached  its  1969  peak  and  the 
value  in  May  of  this  year.  In  all  but  two 
cases,  the  value  of  the  stock  had  drop- 
ped at  least  50  percent  and  in  half  the 
cases  there  had  been  a  drop  of  at  least 
75  p>ercent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  hear  a 
pension  fund  administrator  or  the  trust 
officers  of  large  banks  which  handle  pen- 
sion fund  assets  explain  how  these  in- 
vestments have  been  such  a  good  thing 
for  the  beneficiaries  of  private  pension 
funds  while  the  purchase  of  Development 
Bank  obligations,  which  would  have 
market  yields,  be  fully  negotiable,  and 
fully  and  unconditionally  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  would  be  such  a 
bad  thing. 

To  correct  their  own  mistakes,  the  ad- 
ministrators of  private  pension  funds 
would  have  done  much  better  to  have 
come  to  Capitol  Hill  to  support  title  V 
if  only  as  an  act  of  contrition  for  their 
own  lack  of  judgment  and  concern  for 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  17495  which  is  drastically 
needed  by  this  coimtry  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  mortgage  credit 


for   the   financing  of   urgently  needed 
housing. 

It  is  very  depressing  when  you  resdize 
that  FHA  overall  mortgage  rates  have 
jumped  from  7.99  percent  in  February 
1969  to  approximately  9.29  percent.  As 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO 
recently  told  President  Nixon,  rising  in- 
terest rates  have  practically  stopped  the 
housing  industry  in  its  tracks.  Homes  go 
unbuilt  and  thousands  of  Americans  are 
denied  one  of  the  fundamental  rights  of 
every  American— adequate  and  decent 
housing.  Today,  fewer  than  20  percent  of 
our  families  can  afford  a  house  priced 
half  way  between  the  cheapest  and  the 
most  expensive.  Housing  Secretary 
George  Romney  admits  it.  Indeed,  he  says 
a  new  house  priced  at  the  national 
median  would  cost  $27,000. 

What  does  a  typical  new  median-priced 
house  cost,  financial  with  a  30-year,  81/2- 
percent  mortgage?  It  would  cost  more 
than  $290  a  month,  including  taxes,  in- 
surance, utilities,  maintenance  and  re- 
pair. 

To  afford  such  a  house  without  stretch- 
ing beyond  reason,  how  much  would  a 
family  need  to  earn?  $14,000  a  year? 
Fewer  than  one  family  in  five  has  this 
high  an  income.  Contrasted  to  this,  just 
5  years  ago,  two  families  In  five  fnot 
just  one  in  five  >  could  afford  the  median- 
priced  home. 

This  bill  should  be  passed  as  quickly 
as  possible.  We  have  already  dilly-dal- 
lied too  long  while  the  situation  continues 
to  worsen.  However,  I  would  caution  that 
this  measure  does  not  solve  the  long- 
range  problems  of  the  housing  industry 
and  I  express  the  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee will  soon  bring  before  this  body  legis- 
lation that  will  provide  new  sources  of 
funds  for  mortgage  credit  on  a  long-term 
basis. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  17495  and  would  like  to 
point  out  that  section  809  is  the  result 
of  an  amendment  I  offered  in  full  com- 
mittee. This  section  would  give  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  authority 
to  act  as  trustees  for  the  retirement  funds 
of  self-employed  persons  under  the  1962 
Keogh-Smathers  law.  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  already  provides  that  savings 
and  loan  associations  are  eligible  to  han- 
dle these  funds,  but  certain  enabling 
legislation  must  be  enacted  which  would 
modify  the  basic  Federal  savings  and 
loan  statute. 

This  amendment  would  enhance  the 
ability  of  Federal  savings  and  loans  to 
finance  homes.  It  would  permit  these  in- 
stitutions to  obtain  these  long-term  re- 
tirement funds  which  properly  should  be 
invested  in  long-term  home  loans.  The 
laws  of  11  States  already  permit  State- 
chartered  associations  to  act  as  trustee 
for  these  funds.  These  States  are  Arizona. 
Illinois,  Maine.  Maryland,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  New  York.  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Texas.  This  amend- 
ment would  permit  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  do  likewise  and 
over  the  years  would  Increase  their  home 
lending  ability  by  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  housing 
again  has  become  the  special  victim  not 
only  of  Inflation  but  also  of  the  particu- 
lar mix  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
which  have  been  employed  to  keep  infla- 
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tlon  under  control.  The  President  has 
recognized  this  situation  and  spoken  out, 
as  has  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Honorable  George  Romney. 

However,  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue, 
as  we  can  see  from  the  Senate  vote  on 
April  16.  On  that  day  the  Senate  passed 
S.  3685,  the  Emergency  Home  Finance 
Act  of  1970,  by  a  vote  of  72  to  0.  On 
April  30,  I  cosponsored  an  identical  bill. 
H.R.  17381.  The  bill  before  us  today, 
H.R.  17495,  is  a  similar  bill.  Introduced 
on  May  6,  it  was  reported  out  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
May  28  with  amendments.  Today  I  urge 
the  immediate  enactment  of  H.R.  17495 
to  help  in  supplying  much  needed  emer- 
gency relief  to  that  half  of  our  popula- 
tion which  Is  now  unable  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  a  mortgage  at  current  Inter- 
est rates. 

HJl.  17495  would  authorize  $250  mil- 
lion for  interest  subsidy  for  advances  to 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  the 
home  loan  bank  system.  Traditionally, 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual 
savings  banks  have  provided  the  major 
portion  of  the  residential  mortgage  credit 
which  is  supplied  by  financial  institu- 
tions. However,  today,  when  interest 
rates  have  risen  to  heights  unprecedented 
in  over  100  years,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations have  difficulty  bidding  for  sav- 
ings because  they  are  tied  to  fixed  rates 
of  return  and  relatively  low  yields  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  investments.  The 
subsidy  to  be  used  by  the  home  loan  bank 
system  would  help  the  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  perform  their  traditional 
function  despite  their  inherent  disadvan- 
tage In  the  present  period  of  inflation. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  setting  up  a 
secondary  market  for  conventional 
mortgages  in  both  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  which  cur- 
rently provides  a  secondary  market  for 
mortgages  insured  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  only.  These  two  new 
secondary  mortgage  markets  would  also 
increase  liquidity  in  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket and  assist  in  the  easing  of  mortgage 
credit. 

The  current  shockingly  high  rate  of 
interest  is  taking  its  toll.  In  most  areas 
of  the  coimtry  hoiises  at  $15,000  are  no 
longer  being  built  and  houses  at  $30,000 
are  hard  to  find.  At  these  rates  of  in- 
terest It  has  been  estimated  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  payments  of  today's 
homebuyer  will  go  into  interest. 

This  situation  is  reflected  in  our  fig- 
ures on  housing  starts.  Recently  released 
figures  show  that  housing  starts  have 
declined  again  in  May,  the  13th  drop  In 
16  months.  New  starts  fell  last  month 
to  a  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  1,200.000 
units  from  a  year-earlier  pace  of  1,533,- 
000.  That  these  rates  are  patently  inade- 
quate Is  obvious  when  we  compare  them 
to  the  annual  rate  for  housing  starts 
which  is  required  if  we  are  to  Jichieve  the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  liv- 
ing environment  set  forth  as  our  goal  in 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968.  2.600.000  units. 

We  can  reverse  this  trend  of  decline 
by  enacting  H.R.  17495.  which,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  administration,  could  pro- 
duce about  200,000  more  starts  than  we 


would  otherwise  get.  It  would  be  Irre- 
sponsible for  us  to  fail  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  be- 
fore the  House  today  is  the  most  positive 
step  so  far  to  meet  the  housing  crisis 
facing  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  in  the  next 
10  years,  the  United  States  must  build  26 
million  new  housing  imits  to  stay  even 
with  the  needs  of  oiu-  population.  Yet,  in 
1969,  the  combined  total  of  public  and 
private  housing  imits  was  1,496,000,  more 
than  50,000  less  than  the  year  before. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  will 
do  much  to  relieve  our  present  housing 
crisis.  It  will  help  many  Americans  buy 
their  own  homes  at  a  time  when  mort- 
gage credit  is  often  unavailable  because 
of  high  Interest  rates  and  a  tight-money 
policy. 

This  bill  will  not  only  help  those  who 
want  to  buy  their  own  homes,  but  it  will 
help  the  homebuilders,  realtors,  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  companies,  and  the  insur- 
ance industry,  as  well  as  all  other  related 
businesses. 

I  realize  that  there  are  disagreements 
over  certain  provisions  of  this  bill.  But  I 
am  confident  that  the  House  will  not  let 
those  disagreements  halt  the  passage  of 
this  vitally  needed  legislation. 

Whether  this  bill  will  have  a  perma- 
nent effect  on  mortgage  credit,  or  in- 
stead will  simply  postpone  oiu-  problems, 
is  something  that  time  will  tell.  I  am 
sure  that  our  home  credit  problem  will 
remain  with  us  until  the  Congress  acts 
to  control  the  cause  of  the  difficulty:  the 
rising  infiation. 

In  the  next  few  years,  with  the  addi- 
tional housing  pressure  caused  by  vet- 
erans returning  to  the  United  States,  we 
will  undoubtedly  have  to  enact  other 
pieces  of  legislation. 

But  this  bill  will  help  those  who  are 
having  trouble  in  securing  homebuilding 
credit  today.  And  if  we  do  not  begin  by 
helping  the  people  who  cannot  buy  their 
own  homes  right  now.  we  will  fall  further 
and  further  behind,  until  we  arrive  at  a 
housing  calamity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  every  Member 
of  the  House  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  recently  of  the 
serious  housing  shortage  currently  con- 
fronting the  Nation.  Inflation  and  high 
interest  rates  are  making  it  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  meet  its  national 
housing  goals. 

Not  only  low-Income  families  but 
moderate-Income  families  as  well  are 
increasingly  imable  to  flnd  housing 
which  they  can  reasonably  afford. 

The  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 
1970  represents  an  effort  to  relieve  this 
housing  crisis  and  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  Nation's  crippled  housing  indus- 
try by  Increasing  the  availability  of 
mortgage  credit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  weeks  ago  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  address  the  Mid- Year 
Conference  of  the  Mobile  Housing  As- 
sociation of  America.  At  that  time  I 
stressed  the  severity  and  urgency  of  the 
current  housing  crisis.  I  also  pointed  out 
several  respects  in  which  the  mobile 
homes  and  modular  housing  Industry 
can     make     significant     contributions 


toward  the  solution  of  this  housing  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  my  remarks 
on  that  occasion  are,  I  believe,  relevant 
to  the  current  debate  on  the  housing 
crisis  and  to  the  bill  under  consideration, 
I  insert  my  address  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 
Address  of  Congressman  John  Bkaoemas 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  you 
here  today.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be 
with  you  •  •  •  because  of  the  importance  ot 
your  Industry  to  my  Congressional  District 
because  of  the  emerging  role  of  the  mobile- 
home  industry  In  the  efforts  of  CongresB 
to  cope  with  the  national  housing  problem. 

ELKHART,    INDIANA MOBILE    HOME    CAPFTAL    OF 

THE    WORLD 

As  you  may  know,  a  major  city  in  my 
district,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  ha*  emerged  as 
the  "mobllehome  capital  of  the  world."  Indi- 
ana now  produces  more  than  1  '6  of  the  na- 
tion-s  total  output  of  mobile  housing,  and 
mobllehome  production  Is  Indiana's  fifth 
largest  industry. 

Arthur  J.  Declo,  President  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Skyline  Corporation,  the 
nation's  largest  manufacturer — Is  a  promi- 
nent civic  leader  In  my  District  and  In  the 
mobllehome  Industry  nationwide.  Indeed, 
Just  last  month  Arthur  Dedo  was  elected 
president  of  the  Mobile  Homes  Man\ifactur- 
ers  Association,  a  recognition  of  the  Imag- 
inative leadership  which  he  has  been  giving 
to  the  American  mobllehome  Industry. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
three  major  topics.  One  of  these  is  the  wor- 
sening dimensions  of  ovir  nation's  housing 
problem  .  .  .  another,  the  legislative  and 
administrative  efforts  to  deal  with  this  hous- 
ing crisis  .  . .  and  the  final  issue  Is  the  unique 
and  crucial  role  which  your  mobile  housing 
Industry  can  and  must  play  in  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  For  many  Americans  today, 
mobile  and  modular  housing  Is  the  only 
path  to  home  ownership  which  they  can 
reasonably  afford. 

RECENT    MOBILE    HODSINO    LEGISLATION 

Last  fall,  for  the  first  time,  the  mobile 
housing  industry  command  national  leg- 
islative attention.  Senator  Fritz  HolUngs  of 
South  Carolina  In  the  Senate,  and  I  in  the 
House,  introduced  legislation  which  permits 
the  FHA  to  guarantee  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  mobUe  housing.  The  provision  became  law 
as  part  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969. 

Federal  regvilatlons  governing  the  admin- 
istration of  the  provision  were  Jxist  published 
on  March  31.  Under  the  regulations,  buy- 
ers will  be  able  to  borrow  up  to  $10,000  to 
buy  a  mobllehome.  The  loans  may  be  for 
terms  up  to  12  years,  with  an  effective  an- 
nual Interest  rate  ranging  from  7.9  percent 
to  10.5  ijercent. 

The  regulations  require  a  down  payment 
of  5%  of  the  total  price  up  to  »6,000.  plus 
10%  of  the  price  above  $6,000.  The  loan  may 
cover  accessory  items,  transportation  of  the 
unit  to  the  site  where  It  will  be  occupied 
and  the  initial  Insurance  premium  on  the 
home.  Lenders  wUl  be  insured  for  up  to  90% 
of  any  losses  they  might  sustain  in  making 
mobllehome  loans. 

Because  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion (FmHA)  has  traditionally  been  the 
rural  counterpart  to  the  FHA  in  urban  areas, 
I  have  recently  Introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris  of 
Oklahoma  as  8.  3524)  to  make  FmHA  direct 
and  inspired  loans  readily  available  for  the 
purchase  of  mobUehomes  in  rural  areas.  The 
bill  has  been  referred  to  Committee;  hear- 
ings wlU  probably  be  held  in  the  next  few 
months  together  with  hearings  on  the  Nixon 
Administration's  entire  housing  package. 

But  in  my  opinion,  these  legislative  gains 
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are  oniy  a  start  In  the  direction 
an  adequate  solution  to  the  He  using 
lem.  and  they  only  begin  to  tap  t  be 
contribution  of  the  mobile  hous  ng 
to  the  solution  of  that  problem, 


DIMENSIONS  or  THE  NATIONAL 
PROBLXM 


HOrSlNG 


Stated  simply,  the  housing 
Ing  this  nation  today  represents 
flrst.  that  of  providing  decent 
housing  for  that  portion  of  oui 
now  living  In  substandard  dw 
second,  that  of  producing  sufflc 
units  to  accommodate  the  antic 
latlon  Increase  between  now  and 
this  century. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
unprecedented    dimensions    of 
shortage".   A  50%    population 
crease  the  population  of  the 
by  100  million  people  by  the 
cancy  rates  were  down  to  4.7";; 
quarter  of   1969,   the  lowest 
housing   shortage   immediately 
War  11.  And  rising  affluence  In 
of  the  American  economy 
creasing  ntunber  of  new  dwelUni ; 

To  satisfy  these  needs,  the  h 
try  must  produce  as  many  dw 
next  thirty  years  as  have  been 
this  continent  was  flrst  settled 
26  million  additional  units  of 
be  constructed  or  rehabilitated 
which  6  million  units  are 
and  moderate  Income   families 
mates  are  the  concurring  results 
by   The    National   Advisory 
Civil   Disorders,   the  President's 
on  Urban  Housing,  and  the 
mission  on  Urban  Problems. 
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More  than  half  the  total  of 
rehabilitated  housing  Is  needed 
pace  with  the  growth  in  population 
the  rest  to  replace  or  modernize 
or  generally  substandard  housing 
for  adequate  housing  among 
come  citizens  has  been  spelled 
over    again.    The    National    Co 
Urban  Problems   found  at  leasi, 
substandard  and  overcrowded 
U.S. — approximately    16%    of 
ventory. 
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tlie 
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Today's     housing     problem 
rural  poor  as  well  as  urban  f 
fifths  of  the  11  million  substandird 
estimated  to  be  located  In  rural 
36%  of  all  rural  housing  is  substindard 
pared  with  only  10%  of  all  urtjan 

The  rxiral  housing  problem 
since  the  1965  Department  of  Agriculture 
port,  "Rural  People  in  the  American 
omy".  That  report  found   1>^ 
families  living  In  dilapidated 
another  3  V4  million  living  In  holding 
of  major  repair  and  deterlorat^g 
ample,  one  out  of  every  3  rural 
not  have  a  bath,  1  out  of  5 
Pinning  water,  and  3  out  of  5 
central    heating.    It    was    Indeed 
data    on    the    condition    of 
which   convinced   me  of   the 
amendment  I  earlier  discussed 
PHA  to  extend  loans  and  to 
gages  on  the  purchase  of  moblje 
rural  areas. 

ICODXKATK-INCOMK     HOUSING     iHOKTAGE 

But  the  Housing  Problem  is  ly  no  means 
limited  to  lower  Income  families.  A  recent 
article  in  Fortune  Magazine  states  that  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  around  »8,(J00  are  being 
left  high  and  dry  because  hous^  selling  for 
$15,000  are  no  longer  being   biillt   in  most 
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only  two  weeks  ago  that  Secretary  Romney 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  told  the  MHMA  that  "fewer 
that  20%  of  the  nation's  families  can  afford 
a  house  priced  half-way  between  the  cheap- 
est and  the  most  expensive." 

With  mortgage  rates  the  highest  in  history 
and  many  a  banker  demanding  that  a  new 
home  buyer  put  down  anywhere  from  Y3  to 
%  of  the  purchase  price  in  cash,  the  young, 
the  elderly,  the  retired,  the  middle  class 
and  the  p>oor  are  thwarted.  The  "shelter- 
shortage"  cuts  a  wide  path  across  many  seg- 
ments of  our  nation  and  society. 

HOUSING    PROBLEM    IS    WORSENING 

The  current  housing  shortage  Is  only  one 
dimension  of  today's  housing  problem,  how- 
ever. All  Indications  are  tha*  the  housing 
shortage  Is  actually  worsening  rather  than 
Improving. 

Since  1950,  housing's  share  of  the  Oross 
National  Product  has  steadily  and  precipi- 
tously declined.  While  housing  production 
represented  6.7%  of  GNP  in  1950.  that  per- 
centage had  fallen  to  4.5%  by  1960  and  fell 
further  to  3.9%  In  1969.  But  housing  pro- 
duction has  declined  in  absolute  terms  as 
well.  1.9  million  new  units  were  started  in 
1950.  Yet  the  most  optimistic  projection  for 
1970  is  1.4  million  conventional  units,  and  1.2 
million  starts  now  appears  to  be  a  more  real- 
istic estimate.  If  the  present  trend  continues, 
by  year  end  we  may  see  the  industry,  ex- 
clusive of  mobilehomes,  producing  at  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  annual  rate  of  less  than 
one  million  units. 

LAG    IN    SUBSIDIZED    HOUSING 

Just  as  total  housing  production  has  lagged 
far  behind  targets,  so  has  subsidized  housing 
failed  to  keep  up  with  need  and  with  the 
projections  for  various  Federal  cor^truction 
programs.  Two  hundred  thousand  units  of 
subsidized  housing  were  produced  during 
fiscal  year  1969 — a  production  figure  falling 
30%  below  the  target.  And  roughly  310,000 
subsidized  units  will  be  produced  during  fis- 
cal year  1970 — almost  40%  away  from  the 
target  of  500,000  units. 

PAST   EFFORTS   AT    DEALING    WITH 
THE    HOUSING    SHORTAGE 

What,  then,  has  been  done,  and  what  can 
be  done  to  alleviate  the  housing  shortage? 
Going  back  for  a  minute  to  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  we  find  that  the  Con- 
gress established  as  a  national  objective  a 
decent  home  with  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American.  Yet  only  one  year 
after  that  act  became  law,  housing  starts 
attained  their  all-time  high  of  1.9  million 
units.  In  the  Intervening  years  we  have  ac- 
tually lost  ground  In  the  effort  to  provide 
enough  decent  housing. 

This  gradually  worsening  situation  led  the 
90th  Congress  to  pass  the  1968  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act — the  Magna  Carta 
of  housing.  This  Act  not  only  reaffirmed  the 
1949  objective  of  a  decent  home  in  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American, 
but  also  confirmed  the  goal  of  producing  26 
million  dwelling  units  by  1987.  It  established 
for  the  first  time  a  national  plan  for  meet- 
ing our  housing  needs,  and  It  provided  ex- 
tensive modifications  and  additions  to  exist- 
ing housing  programs  all  aimed  at  making 
achievement  of  the  goals  a  possible  reality. 

EFTOBTS  or  THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATTON 

But  what  is  the  Nlxon  Administration  do- 
ing today  to  alleviate  the  "shelter  short- 
age"? Par  from  contributing  to  the  solution 
of  the  housing  problem,  the  Administration's 
eSorts  have  tended  to  accentuate  the  prob- 
lem rather  than  to  solve  It.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  relied  on  a  series  of  stop-gap 
measures  designed  to  Increase  the  supply  of 
mcney  going  Into  mortgage  markets.  Yet 
stop -gap  financial  policies  which  run  against 
the  prevailing  economic  conditions  have  not 
produced  additional  housing,  even  though 


they  have  produced  rising  expectations  of 
additional  housing. 

OPERATION  BREAKTHROUGH 

One  aspect  of  the  Administration's  hous- 
ing program  which  bears  directly  on  the 
mobile-home  industry  Is  Operation  Break- 
through, launched  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  within  the 
past  year.  This  program  Is  Intended  to  be  a 
major  effort  to  arrest  past  cost  trends  and 
develop  new  ways  of  volume  production  of 
new  housing  at  costs  American  families  can 
afford. 

According  to  the  Report  on  Housing  Ooals. 
the  aim  of  Operation  Breakthrough  is  the  de- 
velopment not  only  of  new  and  Innovative 
housing  system  concepts  and  production 
methods,  but  also  realization  of  better  man- 
agement and  maintenance  methods,  broader 
financing  opportunities,  more  efficient  use 
of  labor,  and  an  overcoming  of  the  many  re- 
strictive local  zoning  and  building  code3  in 
effect  across  the  country.  The  full  scope  of 
results  that  should  accrue  from  Operation 
Breakthrough  cannot  yet  be  readily  deter- 
mined. There  clearly  is  an  oppwrtunity  for 
some  overall  cost  reduction  and  specific  sav- 
ing of  labor,  lumber  and  land  which  have 
been  in  short  supply.  Equally  Important,  the 
program  has  shifted  the  industry's  focus 
from  construction  to  production  and  from 
two-dimensional  to  three-dimensional  think- 
ing. 

Such  a  technological  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem Is  entirely  in  character  for  an  Industrlal- 
Ist-turned-government  leader  like  Oeorge 
Romney.  But  we  cannot  rely  exclusively  on 
Operation  Breakthrough  to  produce  a  solu- 
tion for  the  problem  of  low-Income  housing 
in  this  country.  Such  a  reUance  would  ef- 
fectively delay,  and  may  Eilready  be  delaying, 
getting  on  with  the  task  of  housing  our  low- 
Income  families. 

Several  points  need  to  be  made  that  seem 
to  be  Ignored  by  the  advocates  of  Break- 
through's current  technocratic  approach. 
First,  housing  expense  would  not  be  reduced 
proportionate  to  lower  building  costs,  since 
building  cost  is  only  a  portion  of  total  cost. 
A  50%  decline  In  building  cost  would  be 
translated  Into  monthly  savings  to  an  owner- 
occupant  of  35-30%.  Monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ments might  be  cut  In  half,  but  other  hous- 
ing expense  items  such  as  heat,  utilities,  and 
maintenance  would  remain  unchanged  and 
local  property  taxes  would  still  have  to  be 
maintained  for  the  support  of  essential  lo- 
cal services. 

The  task  of  housing  low-income  families 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  Initial  cost  of 
construction,  but  It  has  everything  to  da 
with  monthly  family  housing  expense.  Sec- 
ond, there  is  much  doubt  that  Breakthrough 
will  demonstrate  any  new  ways  of  producing 
more  housing  in  less  time:  the  assembly  line 
technique  Is  not  new,  and  other  technologies 
involved  In  Breakthrough  are  already  well- 
known  In  the  pre-fabricated  housing  Indus- 
try, which  has  been  around  for  over  a  gen- 
eration. Third,  land  must  be  available  In  large 
quantities.  In  the  right  locations,  at  reason- 
able prices  If  mass  development  Is  to  occur. 
And  Operation  Breakthrough  cannot  create 
more  land.  Fourth,  bousing  must  be  sup- 
ported by  an  intricate  and  ooetly  system  of 
public  services.  Yet  such  services  presently 
fall  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Breakthrough 
operation.  In  short,  an  attack  on  house  pro- 
duction costs  Is,  at  most,  a  partial  answer 
to  providing  decent  bousing  and  community 
services  for  all  segments  of  the  American 
population. 

UOUSINC  MEASITRES  PASSED  BT  THE  9 1  ST 
CONGRESS 

While  the  Administration  has  presided 
over  the  strangulation  of  the  housing  In- 
dustry, all  the  time  uttering  pious  Incan- 
tations about  private  Initiative  and  impend- 
ing "Breakthroughs,"  the  91st  Congress  has 
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attempted  to  extend  some  measure  of  reUef. 
Last  year's  housing  legislation,  passed  339-« 
by  the  House,  made  92  bUlion  available  to 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation to  piuchase  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  on 
low-cost  housing.  The  release  of  these  fxmds 
would  provide  over  100.000  units  of  new 
housing  to  those  most  acutely  In  need  of 
shelter— low-income  and  moderate-Income 
families  The  President,  however,  has  refused 
to  utilize  these  funds.  The  Congress  also  gave 
the  President  authority  to  Impose  selective 
credit  controls.  Such  credit  controls  would 
permit  the  channeling  of  available  credit  Into 
those  activities  which  naUonal  policy  re- 
quires such  as  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing.  At  the  same  time,  other  forms  of 
credit,  such  as  commercial  paper,  which  are 
far  more  inflationary,  could  be  sharply  cur- 
tailed, thus  reducing  Inflationary  pressures. 
Although  this  measure  received  the  near- 
unanimous  approval  of  the  House.  35&-4, 
the  President,  In  signing  the  legislation, 
declared  he  would  never  exercise  the  au- 
thority to  establish  credit  controls.  Congress 
will  continue  to  concern  Itself  with  the 
housing  needs  of  aU  the  American  people. 
The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, for  example,  already  has  begun  hear- 
ing's on  the  entire  problem  of  mortgage  credit 
and  interest  rates.  But  we  cannot  expect 
Congress  to  undo  the  Injury  Inflicted  by  a 
recalcitrant  Administration's  total  reUance 
on  stop-gap  soluUons  to  the  ever-more  press- 
ing housing  problem. 

A  REORDERING  OF  PRIOBTrlES  IS  NEEDED 

What  Is  lacking  Is  a  real  commitment  and 
a  high  sense  of  priority  for  the  solution  of 
the  nation's  housing  problem.  The  absence 
of  a  real  housing  priority  Is  revealed  by 
figures  disclosing  the  dlmlnUhlng  share  of 
GNP  which  housing  has  occupied  in  recent 
years.  The  simple  fact  is  that  If  the  VS.. 
the  wealthiest  naUon  In  history.  Is  to  be 
able  to  provide  for  one  of  the  most  basic 
and  essential  needs  of  her  citizens— namely 
shelter— the  U.S.  mvist  begin  Immediately 
to  reorder  drastically  her  national  priorities. 
By  1974  we  will  put  more  than  300  passen- 
gers In  an  1800  mph  supersonic  Jet  .  .  .  for 
only  $660  million  .  .  .  But  what  Is  the  dead- 
line for  putting  a  low-Income  family  of  six 
into  a  decent  house?  The  Housing  Depart- 
ment budget  proposed  for  Fiscal  Year  1971 
is  $3.0  billion,  compared  with  $2.3  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1969. 

The  Defense  budget  grew  to  Its  maximum 
In  fiscal  year  1969  to  a  total  of  $81.2  bllUon. 
The  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1971  Is 
$73.4  billion,  which  Is  a  reduction  of  $7.7 
billion  from  the  peak  of  the  1969  figure. 
That  Is,  housing  has  Inched  forward  by  $700 
million  In  two  years,  sharing  some  of  the 
reduction  In  the  Defense  budget  of  $7.7 
billion.  What  we  do  about  housing  In 
this  decade  will  determine  the  quality  of 
life  In  America  as  much  or  more  than  what 
we  do  about  the  rest  of  our  environment. 

PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    HOUSING    PRIORITIES 

On  January  31,  President  Nlxon  stated  his 
housing  priority  as  follows:  "I  pledge  that 
this  Administration  will  take  every  possible 
step  to  solve  this  most  serious  housing  prob- 
lem consistent  with  the  overriding  need  to 
contain  infiatlon.  The  Housing  of  our  people 
is  and  must  be  a  top  national  priority."  Es- 
sentially the  Administration  has  told  us  this: 
We  will  start  to  achieve  our  goal  of  produc- 
ing 26  mlUlon  dwelling  units  by  1978  as  soon 
as  Infiatlon  stops.  The  tragedy  about  this 
whole  situation  Is  that  tenants — the  old,  the 
young,  and  the  poor — cannot  wait  until  In- 
fiatlon stops.  They  need  housing  now.  Details 
on  the  President's  priorities  are  provided  by 
the  Second  Annual  Report  on  the  National 
Housing  Goals.  While  mouthing  the  need  for 
reordering  of  priorities,  the  Report's  conclu- 
sions lack  real  commitment  to  such  a  re- 
ordering and  understate  the  worsening  con- 


dition of  the  housing  supply  and  of  the  bous- 
ing Industry. 

The  Report  states:  "The  basic  conclusion 
to  emerge. . .  Is  that  the  likely  claim  on  the 
economy  involved  In  reaching  the  housing 
goal  Is  certainly  modest.  Indeed,  It  Is  well 
within  the  share  of  national  production  that 
has  gone  Into  bousing  during  much  of  the 
post  World  War  n  period."  In  spite  of  the 
rhetoric,  the  promises,  the  goals,  and  the 
■Breakthrough"  Jargon,  three  facts  remain 
which  are  of  growing  concern  to  people  who 
are  Involved  In  housing,  and  to  people  who 
are  without  housing  which  they  can  afford. 
These  facts  are  that  the  population  Is  in- 
creasing, the  mortgage  Interest  rate  and  other 
costs  of  producing  housing  are  going  up  or 
staying  at  historically  high  levels,  and  tha 
rate  of  home  building  Is  going  down. 

MOBILE  HOUSING  INDUSTRY — BRIGHT  SPOT  IN      A 
GLOOMT   BOUSING   PICTURK 

However.  In  this  aura  of  gloomy  predic- 
tions and  predictably  poor  performance, 
your  mobile  hoiislng  Industry  stands  out 
almost  alone  as  a  striking  exception  to  slack 
production.  The  mobllehome  Indvistry  has 
now  grown  so  large  that  It  can  no  longer 
be  Ignored.  80%  of  all  new  housing  units 
produced  under  $15,000  are  mobilehomes; 
last  year  96%  of  all  the  single  family  dweU- 
Ings  priced  at  $10,000  or  less  were  mobile- 
homes. 

Sales  of  mobilehomes  currently  account 
for  over  40%  of  the  sales  of  all  single-family 
housing  starts.  And.  for  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory mobllehome  sales  In  1970  may  match  or 
exceed  sales  of  new  conventionally  con- 
structed one-family  homes.  A  recent  survey 
has  revealed  widespread  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  mobllehome  owners  with  mobllehome 
life.  The  survey  has  Indicated  that  70%  of 
those  persons  surveyed  were  "extremely"  or 
"very  satisfied"  with  mobllehome  life. 

Your  industry  appears  to  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  from  the  "trailer  days"  of 
not  too  many  years  ago.  For  the  first  time 
this  year,  the  President's  Second  Annual 
Report  on  National  Housing  Goals  has  con- 
cluded that  mobilehomes  production  must  be 
Included  In  national  housing  production  U 
the  nation's  ten-year  housing  goal  Is  to  be 
reached.  At  least  4  million  mobilehomes  must 
be  produced  by  1978  If  the  26-mllllon-unit 
goal  is  to  be  attained.  The  Second  Annual 
Report  on  National  Housing  Goals  has  con- 
cluded: "Mobilehomes  at  present  constitute 
a  major,  if  not  the  largest  single  source  of 
acceptable  new  housing  available  at  prices 
which  moderate  Income  families  can  afford." 

CRUCIAL   ROLE   OF   MOBILE   HOUSING    IN    SOLVING 
NATIONAL    HOUSING   CRISES 

But  mobile  housing  Is  more  than  merely  a 
bright  spot  In  the  overall  gloomy  housing  pic- 
ture. There  Is  good  evidence  that  the  moblle- 
home Industry  today  may  well  offer  the  only 
opportunity  to  most  Americans  to  become 
homeowners. 

Today,  less  than  6%  of  all  new  conven- 
tionally built  single-family  homes  can  be 
purchased  for  less  than  $15,000,  the  price 
generally  regarded  as  the  lowest  for  which  a 
non-mobllehome  can  be  constructed  on  a 
permanent  site  by  the  housing  Industry.  Yet, 
nearly  half  of  all  American  families  cannot 
afford  to  pay  more  than  $15,000  for  a  home. 
For  this  half  oT  our  nation,  then,  mobile 
housing  Is  the  only  path  to  home  owner- 
ship—only your  Industry  can  produce  a  home 
for  less. 

Today  you  are  a  thriving  Industry.  But 
these  needs  of  half  of  our  nation  confer  on 
you  a  new  responsibility.  You  represent  the 
only  hope  In  the  foreseeable  future  for  ade- 
quate housing  at  prices  which  half  the  na- 
tion can  afford  to  pay.  Your  industry  has  not 
sought  this  burden.  Rather,  the  seriousness 
of  the  nation's  housing  problem,  and  the 
Imaginativeness  of  your  product  has  brought 
the  burden  upwn  you.  But  yotir  early  con- 
tribution Is  not  a  total  solution  to  the  hous- 


ing problem.  Nor  does  it  come  close  to  ex- 
hausting the  range  of  contributions  which 
your  Industry  can  offer  in  terms  of  new  solu- 
tions to  the  problem. 

MOBIUC  HOME  INDUBTRT  RESPONSE  TO 
HOUSIMO  CHALLENGE 

The  question,  then.  Is  how  the  mobile 
housing  Industry  will  meet  the  chaUenge 
of  providing  shelter  for  half  a  nation.  A  few 
minutes  ago  I  dlsctissed  recent  legislation, 
passed  and  pending,  designed  to  make  mo- 
bilehomes and  mobllehome  financing  mere 
available.  Aside  from  financial  barriers  to 
the  purchase  of  mobilehomes,  we  must  antic- 
ipate technological  barriers  between  the 
mobile  housing  Industry  and  the  demands  of 
half  a  nation. 

The  President's  recent  report  on  National 
Housing  Goals  anticipates  an  actual  decline 
In  mobllehome  production  after  1971.  The 
report  warns  that  mobllehome  producers 
must  be  ready  to  shift  to  modular  production 
and  that  "operation  breakthrough"  may 
point  the  way  to  the  use  of  new  technologies 
In  production  and  distribution.  The  report 
also  predicts  that  a  shortage  of  sites  will 
inhibit  mobllehome  sales  during  the  middle 
1970'8. 

The  President's  recent  Housing  Goals  Re- 
port concludes:  "Certain  positive  measures 
will  have  to  be  Implemented  to  keep  land 
prices  from  rising  at  a  faster  rate  than  all 
other  components  of  the  housing  package. 
Among  these  will  be  a  more  rational  use  of 
land,  Including  acceptance  and  development 
of  more  'cluster'  developments,  and  a  con- 
tinuing high  proportion  of  multi-family  de- 
velopment." 

MINIMIZING  LAND   USAGE 

Mobile  housing,  which  has  always  used  a 
minimum  of  land,  has  recently  Introduced 
the  high-rise  mobllehome  park,  with  ele- 
vators for  lifting  the  mobilehomes  Into 
place. 

Modular  unit  construction  and  "cluster 
zoning"  provide  additional  alternatives  to 
the  conservation  of  land  and  open  space. 
"Cliister  zoning"  permits  a  given  tract  of 
land  to  be  used  for  single-family  homes, 
town  houses  and  apartment  buildings — with 
a  substantial  area  kept  for  greenery  and  open 
use. 

BTACKINC 

Further  Innovation  Is  now  coming  to  the 
mobllehome  Industry  through  the  concept  of 
stacking  which  depends  upon  forming  com- 
binations of  mobile  units  either  vertically, 
horizontally  or  both. 

At  Reston,  Virginia  a  new  town  30  mllee 
from  downtown  Washington  a  carefully 
worked  out  three-story  stacked  system  of 
cantllevered  units  was  designed  to  provide 
housing  at  a  level  comparable  to  rent  levels 
of  Section  221  (d)  (3)  housing  for  moderate- 
Income  families,  without  recourse  to  a  Fed- 
eral Interest  rate  subsidy. 

And  at  Michigan  City,  Housing  Research. 
Inc..  designed  three  factory  produced  mod- 
ules— a  living  room  unit,  a  bedroom  unit 
and  a  vertical  core.  The  bedroom  unit  and 
the  Uvlng  room  units  are  stacked  In  a  pin- 
wheel  pattern  to  three  stories  around  the 
central  utility  core  unit. 

Other  designers  have  taken  the  view  that 
the  mobile  origin  of  the  unit  should  be  em- 
phasized rather  than  obscured.  Units  may 
be  hung  or  stacked  aroimd  a  central  core  or 
Inserted  In  a  framework  as  a  drawer  in  a 
bureau.  Architect  Paul  Rudolph  has  placed 
his  emphasis  on  units  set  In  frames. 

At  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  a  proposal  for 
university  bousing  sets  units  into  a  complex 
system  of  redwood  platforms  set  in  precast 
concrete  forms.  "The  units  cascade  down  a 
steeply  Inclined  site,  one  projecting  over  the 
next,  thus  providing  terraces  for  each  other" 
and  providing  housing  of  considerable  den- 
sity with  maximum  consideration  for  the 
natural  contour  of  the  land.  For  New  York 
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What.  then,  do  all  these 
tend  for  the  future?  Well 
great  potential  for  helping  to 
kets  for  lower  and  modemte  iricome 
If  the  mobllehome  industry  cai  i 
design  concepts  first  presented 
to  see  at  Habitat  '67  In  Montreal 
bine  such  concepts  with  the 
going  production  system, 
arrangements,  and  lower  labor 
factcTy   production,    the   Induitry 
tribute  greatly  to  the  challenges 
society. 

Time  limits  further  discussion 
gest  that,  working  within  the 
sible  cost   reduction   through 
Innovation,  the  mobllehome 
ready  off  to  a  head  start. 

Let  me  summarize.  We  are 
nation   in   history.   We  have 
ments     to     our     credit.     But 
meeting  our  Nation's  needs  in 
one  of  them.  To  a  large  extent 
hands  of  American  industry  to 
the  wealthiest  nation  in  his 
for  one  of  the  most   basic   hi(man 
ments — the  housing — of  her 
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Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairinan,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  tim< 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuar  t  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  pill  by  titles. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena^e  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembl  d.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emi  rgency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970". 


TITLE      I — REDUCTION      OF 
CHARGES  FOR  MEMBERS 
ERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 


construction, 
appropriated 


Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  author  .zed  to  be  ap 
propriated  not  to  exceed  $250.  KW.COO,  with 
out  fiscal  year  limitation,  to  b;  used  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boarc 
ment  to  Federal  home  loan  I  anks  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  effeitive  Interest 
charged  by  such  banks  on  short-term  and 
long-term  borrowing  to  promcte  an  orderly 
flow  of  funds  into  residential 
The  disbursement  of  sums 
hereunder  shall  be  made  und^r  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  pressrlbed  by  the 
Board  to  assure  that  such  suns  are  tised  to 
assist  In  the  provision  of  housing  for  low- 
and  middle-Income  families,  and  that  such 
families  share  fully  in  the  beniiflts  resulting 
from  the  disbursement  of  such  sums.  No 
member  of  a  Federal  home  loiJt  bank  shall 
use  funds  the  Interest  charges  on  which 
have  been  adjusted  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  to  make  iiny  loan.  If — 

(1)  the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on  such 
loan  exceeds  the  effective  rate  >f  interest  on 
such  fvmds  payable  by  such  me  nber  by  more 
than  1  per  centum  per  annum; 

(2)  the  annual  Income  of  th^  borrower  ex- 
ceeds the  median  family  Incom  i  for  the  area 
In  which  the  property  Is  located,  as  deter 
mined  by  the  Board,  with  appro  jrlate  adjust- 
ments for  smaller  and  larger  fumilles:  or 

(3)  the  principal  obligation  of  any  such 
loan  which  Is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  a 
residential  structure  exceeds  the  dollar  limi- 
tations on  the  maximum  mortgage  amount. 
In  effect  on  the  date  the  mortgage  was  origi- 
nated, which  would  be  appllcablle  If  the  mort- 
gage was  Insured  by  the  Secretajty  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  undet*  section  203 
(b)  or  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(b)  Not  more  than  20  per  c«ntum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  lo  subsection 
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(a)    shall  be  disbursed  In  any  one  Federal 
home  loan  bank  district. 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  title  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrrEE    amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  strike  line 
22  through  line  6  on  page  3,  and  insert  the 
following:  "by  such  member  by  a  percentile 
amount  which  is  in  excess  of  such  amount 
as  the  Board  determines  to  be  appropriate 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion; or 

"(2)  the  principal  obligation  of  any  such 
loan  which". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  II— AUTHORITT  FOR  THE  FEDERAL 
NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 
TO  PROVIDE  A  SECONDARY  MARKET 
FOR   CONVENTIONAL   MORTGAGES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional  Housing   Act   Is   amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  follow- 
ing "(bi";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
301(a),  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  corporation  Is  authorized,  pursuant  to 
commitments  or  otherwise,  to  purchase, 
service,  sell,  lend  on  the  security  of,  or 
otherwise  deal  in  mortgages  which  are  not 
insured  or  guaranteed  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)  (such  mortgages  referred  to  here- 
inafter as  'conventional  mortgages') .  No 
such  purchase  of  a  conventional  mortgage 
shall  be  made  If  the  outstanding  principal 
balance  of  the  mortgage  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase exceeds  75  per  centum  of  the  value  of 
the  property  securing  the  mortgage,  unless 

( 1 )  the  seller  retains  a  participation  of  not 
less  than  10  per  centum  In  the  mortgage: 

(2)  the  seller  agrees  to  repurchase  or  re- 
place the  mortgage  upon  demand  of  the 
corporation  at  any  time  within  six  years 
from  the  date  of  execution  of  the  mortgage 
that  the  mortgage  Is  In  default;  or  (3)  that 
portion  of  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of 
the  mortgage  which  Is  In  excess  of  such  75 
per  centum  Is  guaranteed  or  insured  by  a 
qualified  private  insurer  as  determined  by 
the  corporation.  The  corporation  shall  not 
Issue  a  commitment  to  purchase  a  conven- 
tional mortgage  prior  to  the  date  the  mort- 
gage Is  orlg^lnated.  If  such  mortgage  Is  eli- 
gible for  purchase  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence only  by  reason  of  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  cause  (A)  of  such  sentence. 
The  corporation  may  purchase  a  convention- 
al mortgage  which  was  originated  more  than 
one  year  prior  to  the  purchase  date  only 
If  the  seller  Is  currently  engaged  in  mortgage 
lending  or  investing  activities  and  If.  as  a 
result  thereof,  the  cumulative  aggregate  of 
the  principal  balances  of  all  conventional 
mortgages  purchased  by  the  corporation 
which  were  originated  more  than  one  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  purchase  does  not  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  of  the  cumulative  ag- 
gregate of  the  principal  balances  of  all  con- 
ventional mortgages  purchased  by  the  cor- 


poration. The  corporation  shall  establish 
limitations  governing  the  maximum  principal 
obligation  of  conventional  mortgages  pur- 
chased by  It  which  are  comparable  to  the 
limitations  which  would  be  applicable  If  the 
mortgage  were  Insured  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  sec- 
tion 203(b)  or  207  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

"(3)  The  corporation  may  not  make  any 
public  offering  of  securities  to  finance  Its 
secondary  market  operations  In  conventional 
mortgages  at  any  time  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  determines 
that  such  an  offering  would  unduly  Inhibit 
the  financing  by  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  in  Implementation  of  Its 
special  assistance  functions." 

(b)  Section  5202  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  U.S.C.  82)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Eleventh.  Liabilities  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  sales  of  mortgages,  or  participa- 
tions therein,  to  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  or  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation.". 

Mr.  PATMAN   f during  the  reading) 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consen* 
that    title    n    be    considered    as    rear 
printed    in    the    Record,    and   open    t » 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  \vt11  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  21, 
strike  "(1)"  and  insert  "(A)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  line  23, 
strike  beginning  with  "(2)  the  seller"  down 
through  "mortgage"  In  line  1  on  page  5,  and 
Insert  the  following:  "(B)  for  such  period 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  the  cor- 
poration may  require,  the  seller  agrees  to 
repurchase  or  replace  the  mortgage  ufMO 
demand  of  the  corporation   In   the  event". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  5,  line  6, 
strike  "(3)"  and  insert  "(C)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Osrporatlon 
Act'. 

DEITNITIONS 

Sec.  302.  As  used   In  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "Board  of  Directors"  means 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Federal  Home  Locui  Mortgage  Corporation 
created  by  this  title. 

(c)  The  term  "law"  includes  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  (Including 
any  rule  of  law  or  of  equity) . 
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(d)  The  term  "mortgage"  includes  such 
classes  of  liens  as  are  commonly  given  or  are 
legally  effective  to  secure  advances  on,  or  the 
unpaid  purchase  price  of,  real  estate  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  the  real  estate 
is  located,  together  with  the  credit  Instru- 
ments, If  any,  secured  thereby,  and  Includes 
Interests  in  mortgages. 

(e)  The  term  "organization"  means  any 
corporation,  partnership,  association,  busi- 
ness trust,  or  business  entity. 

(f)  The  term  "prescribe"  means  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  or  otherwise. 

(g)  The  term  "property"  Includes  any 
property,  whether  real,  personal,  mixed,  or 
otherwise,  including  without  limitation  on 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing  choses  in  ac- 
tion and  mortgages,  and  Includes  any  Inter- 
est In  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(h)  The  term  "residential  mortgage" 
means  a  mortgage  which  (1)  is  a  mortgage 
on  real  estate,  in  fee  simple  or  under  a 
leasehold  having  such  term  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Corporation,  upon  which  there 
Is  located  a  structure  or  structiu'es  designed 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  residential  use,  and 
(2)  has  such  characteristics  and  meets  such 
requirements  as  to  amount,  term,  repay- 
ment provisions,  number  of  families,  status 
as  a  first  lien  on  such  real  estate,  and  other- 
wise, as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

(1)  The  term  "conventional  mortgage" 
means  a  mortgage  which  is  not  insured  or 
guaranteed  by  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States. 

(J)  The  term  "security"  has  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  It  by  section  2  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933. 

(k)  The  term  "State",  whether  used  as  a 
noun  or  otherwise.  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  Is  created  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  which 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  shall  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Directors  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  who  shall  serve  as  such 
without  additional  compensation.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  principal  office  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  at 
such  other  place  as  the  Corporation  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe.  The  Coriwra- 
tion  shall  be  a  member  of  each  Federal  home 
loan  bank  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  shall 
have  all  the  benefits,  powers,  and  privileges, 
and  In  the  exercise  thereof  shall  be  subject 
to  all  liabilities,  conditions,  and  limitations 
(except  those  relating  to  Federal  home  loan 
bank  stock  and  subscriptions  thereto  and 
those  under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  preceding  section  9)  which 
are  provided  by  the  terms  of  such  Act  or 
other  Federal  statute  for  members  of  any 
such  bank. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  have  power  (1) 
to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal;  (2) 
to  have  succession  until  dissolved  by  Act  at 
Congress;  (3)  to  make  and  enforce  such  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses or  provisions  of  this  title;  (4)  to  make 
and  perform  contracts,  agreements,  and  com- 
mitments; (5)  to  prescribe  and  Impose  fees 
and  charges  for  services  by  the  Corporation; 
(6)  to  settle,  adjust,  and  compromise,  and 
with  or  without  consideration  or  benefit  to 
the  Corporation  to  release  or  waive  In  whole 
or  In  part,  In  advance  or  othervrtse,  any  claim, 
demand,  or  right  of,  by,  or  against  the  (Cor- 
poration; (7)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complam 
and  defend.  In  any  State,  Federal,  or  other 
court;  (8)  to  acquire,  take,  hold,  and  own, 
and  to  deal  with  and  dispose  of  any  prop- 
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erty;  and  (9)  to  determine  its  necessary  ex- 
penditures and  the  manner  In  which  the 
same  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid, 
and  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  and  provide 
for  the  compensation  and  benefits  of  officers, 
employees,  attorneys,  and  agents,  all  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  law  except  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  Corporation  or  by  laws 
hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congress  expressly 
m  limitation  of  this  sentence.  Nothing  in  this 
title  or  any  other  law  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  appointment,  employment,  and 
provision  for  compensation  and  benefits,  as 
an  officer,  employee,  attorney,  or  agent  of  the 
Corporation,  of  any  officer,  employee,  attor- 
ney, or  agent  of  any  department,  establish- 
ment, or  corporate  or  other  Instrumentality 
of  the  Government,  including  any  FedereJ 
home  loan  bank  or  member  thereof.  The  Cor- 
poration, with  the  consent  of  any  such  de- 
partment, establishment,  or  Instrumentality, 
Including  any  field  services  thereof,  may 
utilize  and  act  through  any  such  department, 
establishment,  or  Instrumentality  and  may 
avail  itself  of  the  use  of  Information,  serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  }>ersonnel  thereof,  and 
may  pay  compensation  therefor,  and  all  of 
the  foregoing  are  hereby  authorized  to  pro- 
vide the  same  to  the  Corporation  as  it  may 
request. 

(c)  Funds  of  the  Corporation  may  be 
Invested  In  such  Investments  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  prescribe.  Any  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  or  Federal  home  loan  bank,  or 
any  bank  as  to  which  at  the  time  of  its  desig- 
nation by  the  Corporation  there  is  outstand- 
ing a  designation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  a  general  or  other  depositary  of 
public  money,  may  be  designated  by  the 
Corporation  as  a  depositary  or  custodian  or 
as  a  fiscal  or  other  agent  of  the  Corporation, 
and  Is  hereby  authorized  to  act  as  such 
depositary,  custodian,  or  agent.  When  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treastiry,  the  Corporation  shall  be  a 
depositary  of  public  money,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  may  also  be  em- 
ployed as  fiscal  or  other  agent  of  the  United 
States,  and  It  shall  perform  all  such  reason- 
able duties  as  such  depositary  or  agent  as 
may  be  required  of  It. 

(d)  The  Corporation,  including  Its  fran- 
chise, activities,  capital,  reserves,  svuplus, 
and  Income,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United 
States,  by  any  territory,  dependency,  or  pos- 
session thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county,  mu- 
nicipality, or  local  taxing  authority,  except 
that  any  real  property  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  State,  territorial,  county, 
municipal,  or  local  taxation  to  the  same 
extent  according  to  Its  value  as  other  real 
property  Is  taxed.  The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  applicable  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  law,  including  without 
limitation  on  the  generality  of  the  fore- 
going section  3301  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  except  laws  hereafter  enacted 
by  Congress  expressly  In  limitation  of  this 
subsection. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  section  1349  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  CTode  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  (1)  the  Corporation  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  agency  Included  In  sec- 
tions 1345  and  1442  of  such  title  28;  (2)  aU 
civil  actions  to  which  the  (Corporation  is  a 
party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  of  all  such  actions,  with- 
out regard  to  amount  or  value;  and  (3) 
any  civil  or  other  action,  case,  or  controversy 
In  a  court  of  a  State,  or  in  any  court  other 
than  a  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
to  which  the  Corporation  is  a  ptarty  may 
at  any  time  before  the  trial  thereof  be  re- 
moved by  the  (Corporation,  without  the  giv- 
ing of  any  bond  or  security,  to  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
and   division    embracing    the    place    where 


the  same  Is  pending,  or.  If  there  Is  no  such 
district  court,  to  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  In  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  Corporation  Is  lo- 
cated, by  following  any  procedure  for  re- 
moval of  causes  In  effect  at  the  time  of 
such  removal.  No  attachment  or  execution 
shall  be  Issued  against  the  Corporation  or 
any  of  its  property  before  final  Judgment 
In  any  State,  Federal,  or  other  court. 

CAPITAI.  STOCK 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  capital  stock  of  the 
Corporation  shall  consist  of  nonvoting  com- 
mon stock  which  shall  be  Issued  only  to 
Federal  home  loan  banks  and  shall  have 
such  par  value  and  such  other  characteris- 
tics as  the  Corporation  prescribes.  Stock  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  evidenced  in  such 
manner  and  shall  be  transferable  only  to 
such  extent,  to  such  transferees,  and  In  such 
manner,  as  the  Corporation  prescribes. 

(b)  The  Federal  home  loan  banks  shall 
from  time  to  time  subscribe,  at  such  price 
not  less  than  par  as  the  Corporation  shaU 
from  time  to  time  fix,  for  such  amounts  of 
common  stock  as  the  Corporation  prescribes, 
and  such  banks  shall  pay  therefor  at  such 
time  or  times  and  in  such  amount  or 
amounts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed 
by  call  of  the  Corporation.  The  amount  of 
the  payments  for  which  such  banks  may  be 
obligated  under  such  subscriptions  shall  not 
exceed  a  cumulative  total  of  $100,000,000. 

(c)  Subscriptions  of  the  respective  Federal 
home  loan  banks  to  such  stock  shall  be  al- 
located by  the  (Corporation. 

(d)  The  (Corporation  may  retire  at  any 
time  all  or  any  part  of  the  stock  of  the  (Cor- 
poration, or  may  call  for  retirement  all  or 
any  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Corporation  by 
(1)  publishing  a  notice  of  the  call  In  the 
Federal  Register  or  providing  such  notice  In 
such  other  manner  as  the  Corporation  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate,  and  (2)  deposit- 
ing with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  such  retirement,  funds 
sufficient  to  effect  such  retirement.  No  call 
for  the  retirement  of  any  stock  shall  be 
made,  and  no  stock  shall  be  retired  without 
call.  If  Immediately  after  such  action,  the 
total  of  the  stock  not  called  for  retirement 
and  of  the  reserves  and  surplus  of  the  Cor- 
poration would  be  less  than  $100,000,000.  The 
retirement  of  stock  shall  be  at  the  par  value 
thereof,  or  at  the  price  at  which  such  stock 
was  issued  if  such  price  is  greater  than  par 
value.  No  declaration  of  any  dividend  on 
stock  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  stock  which  at  the  time  of 
such  declaration  is  the  subject  of  an  out- 
standing retirement  call  the  effective  date  of 
which  has  arrived. 

IfORTOAGE    OPERATIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)(1)  The  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  purchase,  and  make  commit- 
ments to  purchase,  residential  mortgages 
from  any  Federal  home  loan  bank,  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, any  member  of  a  Federal  home  loan 
bank,  or  any  other  financial  Institution  the 
deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  to  hold 
and  deal  with,  and  sell  or  otherwise  dispose 
of,  pursuant  to  commitments  or  otherwise, 
any  such  mortgage  or  Interest  therein.  The 
operations  of  the  (Corporation  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  confined  so  far  as  practicable 
to  residential  mortgages  which  are  deemed 
by  the  corporation  to  be  of  such  quality, 
type,  and  class  as  to  meet  generally  the  pur- 
chase standards  imposed  by  private  institu- 
tional mortgage  Investors. 

(2)  No  conventional  mortgage  shall  be  ptir- 
chased  tinder  this  section  If  the  outstand- 
ing principal  balance  of  the  mortgage  at  the 
time  of  purchase  exceeds  75  per  centtun  of 
the  value  of  the  property  securing  the  mort- 
gage, imless  (A)  the  seller  retains  a  par- 
ticipation of  not  less  than  10  per  centum  In 
the  mortgage:    (B)   the  seller  agrees  to  re- 
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purchase  or  replace  the  mortgage  upon  de- 
iDAad  of  the  CorporaUon  at  any  tl  me  within 
six  years  from  the  date  of  execution  of  the 
mortgage  that  the  mortgage  Is  In  ^efault;  or 
(C)  that  portion  of  the  unpaid  pribclpal  bal- 
ance of  the  mortgage  which  U  li  excess  of 
such  75  per  centum  Is  guaranteed  or  insured 
by  a  qualified  private  insurer  as  determined 
by  the  CorporaUon.  The  Corporation  shall 
not  issue  a  commitment  to  purchjase  a  con- 
ventional mortgage  prior  to  the  date  the 
mortgage  Is  originated.  If  such  riortgage  is 
eligible  for  purchase  under  the  pre^dlng  sen- 
tence only  by  reason  of  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  clause  (A)  of  sucli  sentence. 
The  CorporaUon  may  purchase  a  conven- 
tional mortgage  which  was  orlglrated  more 
than  one  year  prior  to  the  pxirchase  date 
only  If  the  seller  Is  cxirrently  engagi  id  In  mort- 
gage lending  or  Investing  activities  and  If, 
as  a  result  thereof,  the  cumulatlv(  aggregate 
of  the  principal  balances  of  all  co  nventlonal 
mortgages  purchased  by  the  Corporation 
which  were  originated  more  thaii  one  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  purchase  does  not  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  cumulatlv*  aggregate 
of  the  principal  balances  of  all  conventional 
mortgages  purchased  by  the  Corpo  -atlon.  The 
Corporation  shall  estabUsh  llm!ti,tlons  gov- 
erning the  maximum  principal  ot  ligation  of 
conventional  mortgages  purchaed  by  It 
which  are  comj)arable  to  the  Limitations 
which  would  be  applicable  If  thu  mortgage 
were  Insured  by  the  Secretary  of  H  Duslng  and 
Urban  Development  under  secUor  203(b)  or 
207  of  the  NaUonal  Ho\islng  Act 

^3)  The  sale  or  other  dlsposit  on  by  the 
Corporation  of  a  mortgage  under  i  his  section 
may  be  with  or  without  recourse,  and  shall 
be  upon  such  terms  and  condlUons  relating 
to  resale,  repurchase,  guaranty.  s\  bstltution, 
replacement,  or  otherwise  as  the  <  'orporatlon 
may  prescribe. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  oth<  r  law,  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  and  to  pi  rf orm  and 
carry  out  any  transaction  or  mat  er  referred 
to  In  this  section  Is  conferred  on  :  iny  Federal 
home  loan  bank,  the  Federal  Sivlngs  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  aiy  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association,  any  Federal 
home  loan  bank  member,  and  any  other 
financial  Institution  the  deposits  yr  accounts 
of  which  are  Insured  by  an  ag«ncy  of  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  thi  t  Congress 
has  the  power  to  confer  such  aut  lorlty. 

OBIJCATIONS  AND  SXCUaTT]  ES 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  author- 
ized, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It 
may  prescribe,  to  borrow,  to  give  security,  to 
pay  Interest  or  other  return,  aid  to  issue 
mortgage-backed  securities  guaranteed  by 
the  Government  National  Mortgige  Associa- 
tion In  the  manner  provided  in  section  306 
(g)  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  A<  t.  Any  ob- 
ligation or  security  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  valid  and  binding  notwlthstinding  that 
a  person  or  persons  purporting  to  have  ex- 
ecuted or  attested  the  same  ma)  have  died, 
become  unaer  disability,  or  cea  led  to  hold 
office  or  employment  before  the  Issuance 
thereof. 

(b)  The  CorporaUon  may.  bj  regulation 
or  by  writing  executed  by  the  (Jorporatlon, 
establish  prohibitions  or  restrictions  upon 
the  creation  of  indebtedness  or  ol  (ligations  of 
the  CorporaUon  or  of  liens  ot  charges  upon 
property  of  the  CorporaUon.  Including  after- 
acquired  property,  and  create  liens  and 
charges,  which  may  be  floating  Uena  or 
charges,  upon  all  or  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
property  of  the  Ootporatlon,  Including  after- 
acquired  property.  Such  prohibitions,  restric- 
tions. Hens,  and  charges  shall  hive  such  ef- 
fect. Including  without  limitation  on  the 
generality  of  the  foregoing  sucp  rank  and 
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priority,  aa  may  be  provided  by  regulations 
of  the  Corporation  or  by  writings  executed  by 
the  Corporation,  and  shall  crea;e  causes  of 
action  which  may  be  enforced  liy  action  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  In  the  United  States 


district  court  for  any  Judicial  district  In 
which  any  of  the  property  affected  Is  located. 
Process  In  any  such  action  may  run  to  and 
be  served  In  any  judicial  district  or  any 
place  subject  to  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  The  Federal  home  loan  banks  shall,  to 
such  extent  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
prescribe,  guarantee  the  faithful  and  timely 
performance  by  the  Corporation  of  any  ob- 
ligation or  undertaking  of  the  Corporation 
on  or  with  respect  to  any  security  (which 
term  as  used  In  this  sentence  shall  not  In- 
clude the  capital  stock  referred  to  In  section 
304  of  this  title). 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and 
of  any  restriction,  prohibition,  lien  or  charge 
referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  shall  be  fully 
effective  notwithstanding  any  other  law.  In- 
cluding without  limitation  on  the  generality 
of  the  foregoing  any  law  of  or  relating  to  sov- 
ereign Immunity  or  priority. 

lei  The  Corporation  may  not  make  any 
public  offering  of  securities  to  finance  Its 
secondary  market  operations  In  conventional 
mortgages  at  any  time  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  determines 
that  such  an  offering  would  unduly  Inhibit 
the  financing  by  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  of  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing  In  Implementation  of  Its  spe- 
cial assistance  functions. 

MISCEIXANXOUS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  AU  rights  and  remedies  of 
the  Corporation,  Including  without  lim- 
itation on  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  any 
rights  and  remedies  of  the  Corporation  on, 
under,  or  with  respect  to  any  mortgage  or 
any  obligation  secured  thereby,  shall  be  im- 
mune from  Impairment,  limitation,  or  re- 
striction by  or  under  (1)  any  law  (except 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  expressly  In 
limitation  of  this  sentence)  which  becomes 
effective  after  the  acquisition  by  the  Cor- 
poraUon of  the  subject  or  property  on,  un- 
der, or  with  respect  to  which  such  right  or 
remedy  arises  or  exists  or  would  so  arise  or 
exist  In  the  absence  of  such  law,  or  (2)  any 
administrative  or  other  action  which  becomes 
effective  after  such  acquisition.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  be  entitled  to  all  immunities 
and  prlorlUes,  Including  without  llmltaUon 
on  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  all  im- 
munities and  priorities  under  any  such  law 
or  action,  to  which  It  would  be  entitled  If  It 
were  the  United  States  or  If  It  were  an  un- 
incorporated agency  of  the  United  States. 

PENAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Except  as  expressly  author- 
ized by  statute  of  the  United  States,  no 
individual  or  organization  (except  the  Cor- 
poration) shall  use  the  term  "Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Cori>oratlon",  or  any  com- 
bination of  words  Including  the  words  "Fed- 
eral", and  "Home  Loan",  and  "Mortgage", 
as  a  name  or  part  thereof  under  which  any 
individual  or  organization  does  any  business, 
but  this  sentence  shall  not  make  unlawful 
the  use  of  any  name  under  which  business 
Is  being  done  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  No  Individual  or  organization 
shall  use  or  display  (1)  any  sign,  device,  or 
inslgne  prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  use  or  display  by  the  Corpora- 
Uon or  by  members  of  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks,  (2)  any  copy,  reproduction,  or 
colorable  Imitation  of  any  such  sign,  device, 
or  inslgne,  or  (3)  any  sign,  device,  or  Inslgn^e 
reasonably  calculated  to  convey  the  Impres- 
sion that  It  Is  a  sign,  device,  or  Inslgne  tised 
by  the  Corporation  or  prescribed  or  approved 
by  the  Corporation,  contrary  to  regulations 
of  the  Corporation  prohibiting,  or  limiting 
or  restricting,  such  use  or  display  by  such 
individual  or  organization.  An  organization 
violating  this  subsection  shall  for  each  viola- 
tion be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000.  An  officer  or  member  of  an  organiza- 
tion participating  or  knowingly  acquiescing 
m  any  violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be 


punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both.  An  Individual  violating  this  subsec- 
tion shall  for  each  vlolaUon  be  punished  as 
set  forth  In  the  sentence  next  preceding  this 
sentence. 

(b )  The  provisions  of  sections  215.  607,  658, 
1011,  and  1014  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  are  extended  to  apply  to  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  Corporation,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  such  section  668  the  term  "any  property 
mortgaged  or  pledged",  as  used  therein,  shall 
without  UmltaUon  on  Its  generality  Include 
any  property  subject  to  mortgage,  pledge,  or 
lien  acquired  by  the  Corporation  by  assign- 
ment or  otherwise. 

(C)  The  term  "bank  examiner  or  assistant 
examiner",  as  used  In  secUon  655  of  such 
title  18.  shall  Include  any  examiner  or  as- 
sistant examiner  who  Is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Corporation  and  any  person 
who  makes  or  participates  In  the  making  of 
fiuiy  examination  of  or  for  the  CorporaUon. 

(d)  The  term  "bank",  as  used  in  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  secUon  3113  of  such  title  18, 
shall  be  deemed  to  Include  the  CorporaUon, 
and  any  building  tised  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  the  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
used  In  whole  or  In  pstrt  as  a  bank,  within 
the  meaning  of  such  secUon  2113. 

(e)  The  terms  "agency"  and  "agencies" 
shall  be  deemed  to  Include  the  Corporation 
wherever  used  with  reference  to  an  agency 
or  agencies  of  the  United  States  In  sections 
201,  202,  203,  206.  207,  208,  209.  286,  287,  371, 
506!  695.  602.  641,  654,  701,  872,  1001.  1002, 
1016,  1017.  1361,  1505,  and  2073  of  such  title 
18.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  men- 
tioned In  secUon  602  of  such  title  18  within 
the  meaning  of  sections  603  and  606  of  such 
Utle. 

(f)  The  terms  "obligation  or  other  se- 
curity" and  "obligations  or  other  securltlee", 
wherever  used  (with  or  without  the  words 
"of  the  United  States")  In  section  471  to 
476,  both  Inclusive,  and  secUon  492  of  such 
tlUe  18.  are  extended  to  Include  any  obli- 
gation or  other  security  of  or  Issued  by  the 
Coriwratlon.  Any  reference  in  secUona  474. 
494.  495.  and  642  Of  such  Utle  18  to  the 
United  States,  except  In  a  territorial  sense, 
or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby 
extended  to  Include  the  Corporation.  Section 
477  of  such  title  18  Is  extended  to  apply 
with  respect  to  section  476  of  such  title  as 
extended  by  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section (f).  and  for  this  purpose  the  term 
"United  States"  as  used  In  such  section  476 
shall  Include  the  Corporation. 

TERRirORIAL    APPUCABILITY 

Sec.  309.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
this  title  shall  be  applicable  to  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  poeeesslons  of  the  United  States. 

CXJNSTRncnON    AND    STPARABnJTT 

Sec.  310.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  tlUe,  or  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
CorporaUon  or  by  laws  hereafter  enacted  by 
the  Congress  expressly  In  limitation  of  pro- 
visions of  this  Utle,  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  the  CorporaUon  and  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  be  exercisable,  and  the 
provisions  of  this  Utle  shall  be  applicable 
and  effective,  without  regard  to  any  other 
law.  Notwithstanding  any  other  evidences  of 
the  IntenUon  of  Congress,  It  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  controlling  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  if  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  applicaUon  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances. Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Utle,  or  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  persona  or  circumstances  other 
than  those  as  to  which  It  Is  held  Invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  HI  be  considered  as  read. 
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printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMnTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  7,  Une  25, 
strike  "and"  and  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "or 
which  comprises  or  Includes  one  or  more 
condominium  units  or  dweUlng  units  (as 
defined  by  the  Corporation)  and". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  8,  Unes  8 
and  9,  strike  "which  Is  not  Insured  or  guar- 
anteed by  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States"  and  Insert  the  following 
•other  than  a  mortgage  as  to  which  the 
Corporation  has  the  benefit  of  any  guaranty, 
insurance,  or  other  obligation  by  the  United 
States  or  a  State  or  an  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  either." 

The     committee     amendment     was 

agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  re.nd  as  follows: 

committee  amendment:  Page  12,  immedi- 
ately below  line  5,  Insert  the  following:  "(e) 
All  notes,  bonds,  debentures  or  other  ob- 
ligations of  the  Corporation,  or  other  se- 
curities (including  stock)  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Interest,  dividends,  or  other 
income  therefrom,  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation  (except  estate.  Inheritance  and 
gift  taxes)  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by 
any  territory,  dependency,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  the  Commonwe^th 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  any  States,  county,  municipality,  or  local 
taxing  authority.  The  foregoing  exemption 
from  taxation  shall  Include  exemption  from 
taxation  measured  by  such  obligations  or  se- 
curities or  by  such  interest,  dividends,  or 
other  income,  and  from  Inclusion  of  such 
obligations  or  securities,  or  such  taxaUon." 

The     committee     amendment     was 

agreed  to.  .    .      .„  ,. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  12,  line 
19,  strike  "(e)"  and  Insert  "(f)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  15,  Une  25, 
strike  beginning  with  "the  seller  agrees 
down  through  "gage"  In  line  3  on  page  16, 
and  insert  the  following:  "for  such  period 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  require,  the  seller  agrees  to 
repurchase  or  replace  the  mortgage  upon  de- 
mand of  the  CorporaUon  In  the  event". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  17.  line  23. 
Immediately  following  "issue"  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other 


obligations,    or    other 
without  limitation". 


securities.    Including 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  20,  line  2, 
insert  "(a)"  Immediately  foUowlng  "Sec. 
307.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  timendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  20,  Immedi- 
ately below  line  19,  Insert  the  following: 

"(b)  The  first  two  sentences  of  paragraph 
(6)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  18  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  'Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  said  corporation  shall  be  audited 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accord- 
ance with  title  II  of  the  Government  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act,  and  banking  and  check- 
ing accounts  of  said  corporation  and  said 
board  shall  be  maintained  in  accordance 
with  section  302  of  that  Act.  Except  as  now 
or  hereafter  provided  by  this  section,  no  pro- 
vision of  law  other  than  this  act  or  title  IV 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall  be  appU- 
cable  to  obligations,  expenditures,  lending,  or 
payments  of  said  board  or  corporation,  or, 
to  such  extent  as  said  botwd  may  provide,  to 
personnel  or  positions  thereof,  but  that  ac- 
tivities of  the  board  and  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  the  subject  of  an  annual  review  by 
Congress." " 

strBSTrruTE  amendment  oftered  by  mr.  bar- 
sett  FOB  THE  COMMnTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Barrett  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment: 
On  page  20.  line  20.  Insert: 

"(b)  The  financial  transactions  of  the  Cor- 
poration shsai  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  procedures  applicable  tij 
commercial  corporate  transactions  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  representatives  of  the 
General  Accotintlng  Office  shall  have  access 
to  all  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  re- 
ports, files  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  re- 
spective corporation  and  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  audit,  and  they  shaU  be  afforded 
full  facUlUes  for  verifying  transactions  with 
the  balances  or  securities  held  by  deposi- 
taries, fiscal  agents,  and  custodians.  A  re- 
port on  each  such  audit  shbll  be  made  by 
the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress. 
The  Corporation  shall  reimburse  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  for  the  full  cost  of 
any  such  audit  as  billed  therefor  by  the 
ComptroUer  General." 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interest  of  time,  what  this  does,  literally, 
is  to  give  the  GAO  authority  to  audit  the 
books  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  FSLIC,  and  the  FHLB  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  gentleman's 
substitute  was  read  I  did  not  hear  the 
Clerk  read  "(b),"  which  I  believe  ought 


to  preface  the  amendment,  because  we 
already  have  (a) .  We  should  have  a  (b). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  "(b)"  be  inserted  Just 
prior  to  the  language  of  the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Thes  CHAIRMAN.  The  correction  will 
be  made  in  the  amendment,  as  indi- 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  explain  to  us  how  the  lan- 
guage of  his  amendment  differs  from  the 
language  presently  in  the  committee 
amendment?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 

change?        

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  is  in  order  to  give 
the  GAO  an  opportunity  to  come  in  and 
audit  the  books  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
system.  We  are  striking  the  language 
with  this  amendment,  and  putting  in 
language  which  gives  GAO  the  authority 
to  audit.  The  language  presently  in  the 
bill  would  not  give  them  the  authority. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?     "" 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  substantially  restores 
it  to  the  present  law;  in  other  words,  this 
was  an  attempt  to  change  the  law  and 
the  gentleman  is  restoring  it  in  the  sub- 
stitute. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  To  my  knowledge  this 
amendment  was  not  discussed  in  the 
committee.  I  wonder  if  it  was  discussed 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
his  approval? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  amendment,  as  I 
am  offering  it,  is  in  the  present  law  and 
it  has  been  studied.  The  language  of  the 
bill  would  take  away  the  authority  from 
the  General  Accounting  OfHce  of  coming 
in  and  auditing  the  books.  This  language 
puts  that  authority  back  and  gives  them 
the  nece-ssary  authority  to  make  the 
audit. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  language  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  20  cannot  be 
retained  in  the  bill  and  what  you  are 
proposing  then  could  become  a  new  sec- 
tion, that  is,  section  307(c),  stating  ex- 
actly what  you  have  said  in  your  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  BARRETT.  You  mean  307(b). 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  No.  This  would  be  (c) . 
If  (b)  is  retained  in  the  present  commit- 
tee amendment  and  it  is  swxjepted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  then  we  keep 
that  in  the  bill  and  we  add  307(c) ,  which 
is  your  amendment.  Tlien  you  will  ac- 
complish what  you  want  and  we  wiU 
accomplish  what  we  want. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  just  cannot  compre- 
hend why  you  would  want  to  keep  that 
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language  in.  It  adds  nothini .  We  are 
putting  in  language  here  Uiai  is  in  the 
present  law.  If  there  were  any  reason  w 
retain  the  language  that  woulil  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  bill  or  the  prograia  I  would 
say  fine.  I  would  be  glad  to  go  ilong  with 
it.  But  what  I  am  doing  here  is  putting 
back  GAO  audit  authority. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  The  existini ;  language 
in  subsecUon  cb)  of  secUon  3^7  on  page 
20  gives  the  right  to  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  to  audit  th9  financial 
transactions  of  said  corporation  m  ac- 
cordance with  tiUe  n  of  the  Gbverriment 
Corporation  Control  Act.  and  I  do  not 
see  actuaUy  what  you  are  trying  to  get 
at  in  addition  to  that,  because  we  have 
already  granted  permission  t^  the  Oeii- 
eral  Accounting  Office.  If  yot  feel  it  is 
necessary.  I  would  suggest  thftt  you  add 
section  307(c)  to  what  is  already  in  the 
bill  with  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr  BARRETT.  You  can  amend  it  to 
that  extent,  or  if  you  want  mr  to  change 
the  amendment,  I  can. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Barrett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addiUonal 

minute.)  .,,    ..  ^ 

Mr.   MIZE.  Mr.   Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield  to  me?  .  ,.  .^ 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 

the  gentleman. 
Mr  MIZE.  I  caimot  for  th( ;  Me  of  me 

undersund    what    you    are    trying    to 

achieve.  ,        ^.    .. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  already  in  that  sec- 
tion begWing  on  line  22  anc  ending  on 
line  10,  page  21. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  What  I  aiti  trymg  to 
do  here,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  is  this: 
The  language  in  the  present  bill  strikes 
out  the  langiiage  which  wai  originally 
in  the  law.  I  am  merely  putting  back 
into  the  bill  the  right  to  audit  the  books. 
Mr.  MIZE.  But  where  do*  the  com- 
mittee amendment  strike  it?  It  Is  right 
there. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  On  page  20,  line  20, 
down  to  line  10  on  page  21.  This  is  what 
I  am  striking  and  replacing  tli  at  language 
with  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tim<  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numbjr  of  words. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlemsui  from  Pennsyliania  (Mr. 
Bakrktt)  .  It  occurs  to  me  tl^at  the  gen- 
tionan  from  Pennsylvania  L^  right  about 
this.  But  if  by  chance  there;  is  SJiy  mis- 
take about  it.  obviously  thi4  bill  will  go 
to  conference  and  any  chsjnge  in  lan- 
gxiage  will  be  considered. 

I  think  we  are  all  pretty  Well  in  agree- 
ment as  to  what  we  want  dobe.  It  is  Just 
a  question  of  the  language  lused  and  as 
to  whether  or  not  some  language  Is  con- 
tradictory to  other  languagg. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  minority 
Members  as  well  as  the  other  Members, 
if  you  let  this  go— let  the  Barrett 
amendment  pass — with  the  imderstand- 
ing  that  if  there  is  any  niistake  about 
It  it  will  be  considered  in  co  if  erence  and 
will  be  corrected  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tent of  both  the  gentleman  from  New 
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Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  and  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  cMr.  Barrett) 
that  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  There  is  no  similar 
language  elsewhere. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  stiU  think  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  having  this  con- 
fusion on  the  floor  now  does  not  pre- 
clude the  fact  that  we  can  insert  both 
sections,  what  is  now  currently  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  approve  that,  and 
add  section  307(c)  and  when  we  go  to 
conference  that  can  be  ironed  out. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  think  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  will  go  to  conference  it  might 
be  acceptable. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chsurman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
bill.  I  would  hke  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  on  page  20  you  have  what  I  think 
is  a  minimal  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  but  then  you  get  over  to 
page  21,  starting  on  line  3,  and  it  reads: 
Except  as  now  or  hereafter  provided  by 
tbls  section,  no  provision  of  law  other  than 
this  act  or  title  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  shall  be  applicable  to  obligations,  ex- 
penditures, lending,  or  payments  of  said 
board  or  corporation,  or,  to  such  extent  as 
said  board  may  provide,  to  personnel  or  posi- 
tions thereof,  but  the  acUvltlea  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  the  subject 
of  an  annual  review  by  Congress. 


So  What  I  think  you  will  find  here 
is  a  minimal  audit  which  appears  in  the 
language  beginning  on  line  20  on  page 
20  to  line  3  on  page  21  and  then  you  have 
a  restriction  saying  that  no  other  law 
giving  the  GAO  the  right  to  audit  the 
books  of  the  department  is  applicable.  I 
think  that  is  the  restriction  in  the  bill. 

So.  what  the  substitute  amendment 
would  do  would  call  for  a  broad  GAO 
audit  not  restricted  by  the  language  on 
page  21. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia is  exactly  right.  It  is  the  excep- 
tion in  the  amendment,  the  committee 
amendment,  that  does  the  damage.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett),  be- 
cause without  his  amendment  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office  will  be  seriously 
circumscribed  in  its  ability  to  go  into  the 
books  of  this  new  corporation.  Therefore. 
I  earnestly  ask  that  the  substitute 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Since  there  is  no  com- 
parable language  in  the  Senate  bill.  It 
is  necessary  to  put  this  in.  So.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  made  a 
good  suggestion,  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  included.  If 
there  is  any  mistake  about  it,  it  can  be 
corrected  in  conference. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  the  gen- 


tleman proposing  that  the  substitute 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Barrett)  include  what  the  gentleman 
has  Just  said? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  I  thought  it  was 
understood  we  would  adopt  it  and  put 
both  of  them  in  and  then  we  can  hau:- 
monize  them  in  conference. 

PAKUAMKNTAXT  INQUIRT 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  REES.  Is  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  a  substi- 
tute to  the  committee  amendment  or 
in  addition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  the  Chair's  un- 
derstanding that  the  language  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
a  substitute  for  the  language  now  con- 
tained in  the  bill  which  stsu-ts  on  line  20, 
page  20,  and  goes  through  line  10  on 
page  21. 
Mr.  REES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  and  I  by  agreement 
on  the  House  floor  can  change  the  con- 
tent of  the  bill. 

We  can  accept  an  amendment  as  of- 
fered, but  there  is  no  amendment  offered 
at  the  present  time  to  incorporate  both 
the  committee  amendment  and  the  one 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Barrett). 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  . 
was  to  expunge  what  had  happened  in 
committee  and  substitute  his  proposal. 
My  suggestion  was  that  both  be  incor- 
porated and  that  his  suggestion  be 
amended  to  include  that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  suggest  that,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  suggest  he  change  his 
amendment  to  commence  at  the  end  of 
the  other,  and  they  will  both  be  in  In 
that  way. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  only  way 
that  we  can  attack  this  is  to  have  Mr. 
Barrett's  amendment  substituted  for  the 
committee  amendment.  Because  in  the 
committee  amendment  there  is  language 
that  excepts  a  government  corporations 
from  an  effective  audit  by  the  GAO. 

If  you  believe  that  the  GAO  should 
audit  the  Government  corporation  you 
would  vote  for  the  amendment  that  sub- 
stitutes for  the  committee  amendment. 
But  if  you  add  Mr.  Barrett's  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  have  any  force  because 
it  would  be  expected  by  the  exception 
which  is  on  page  21,  lines  3  through  10. 
I  think  you  would  come  up  with  a  bill 
that  in  the  issue  of  a  Government  audit 
there  would  be  two  diametrically  oppos- 
ing sections. 

If  Mr.  Barrett's  amendment  is  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  committee  amendment  I 
would  advise  a  "yea"  vote.  If  it  is  in 
addition  to  the  committee  amendment  I 
would  advise  a  "nay"  vote. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  PATM/JJ.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  it 
is  now.  it  is  proposed  as  a  substitute,  by 
this  language.  I  think  that  we  will  go 
to  conference,  and  any  changes  can  be 
made  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Mem- 
bers, the  conferees,  which  is  the  wUl 
of  this  House,  that  the  audit  be  allowed. 
Mr  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  I  would  support  it. 

Mr  PATMAN.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  now.  But  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  sug- 
gested that  both  be  put  in.  and  I  thought 
it  was  a  good  idea,  but  I  see  the  point 
raised  by  the  gentleman  in  that  it  would 
be  a  little  bit  inconsistent. 

Mr  REES.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
should  work  its  will  on  the  floor  now. 
I  think  the  wiU  of  the  House  should  be 
as  a  substitute. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  we  have  some  con- 
fusion here  which  could  be  resolved  if 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Barrett)  would  simply  request  that 
his  proposal  be  revised  so  as  to  make  it 
'  an  amendment,  rather  than  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment.  Then  you 
would  vote  on  both  the  committee 
amendment  and  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania,  and  you 
would  be  conforming  with  the  under- 
standing between  the  gentleman  from 
Texas   and   the   gentleman   from   New 

tlcrscv 

But  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
first  has  to  ask  unanimous  consent,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  change  his  proposal 
from  a  substitute  to  an  amendment,  ll 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
do  that,  they  I  think  the  understandmg 
between  the  genUeman  from  Texas  and 
the  genUeman  from  New  Jersey  could 
be  agreed  to.  Why  does  not  the  gentle- 
man do  it?  ^,    . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  Chair  may 
claiify  the  understanding  that  the  Chair 
has,  the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr  Barrett)  has  offered  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment  starting 
on  line  20  on  page  20  through  line  10 
on  page  21,  and  that  is  the  substitute 
to  the  committee  amendment  that  is  now 
pending  before  the  House. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  to  the 
committee  amendment,  and  to  reoffer  it 
as  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Permsylvania  asks  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  his  substitute. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genUeman  from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  offer  an  ad- 
ditional amendment  now  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment? 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 


this  amendment  now  as  an  amendment 
to  the  conunittee  amendment  as  an  ad- 
ditional subsection  beginning  at  the  end 
of  line  10  on  page  21. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the 
same  amendment  that  has  been  read  ami 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  it  be  dispensed  with  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  pending.  .  ^     ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
understand  clearly  exactly  what  is  being 

done.  ,       , 

The  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Barrett)  ,  as  the  Chair  understands, 
is  now  offering  an  amendment  which 
would  occur  after  line  10.  on  page  21, 
which  would  be  subparagraph  (c).  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  would  be  a  new 
subsection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  including  the 
language  which  the  gentleman  hereto- 
fore offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 


AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MB.    BAKHETT 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Basbxtt:   On 
page  21.  foUowlng  line  10.  insert: 

"(c)  The  financial  transactions  of  the  Cor- 
poration shaU  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  th«^  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  representatives  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to  all 
books  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  respective 
corporation  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit  and  they  shaU  be  afforded  fuU  facilities 
for  verifying  transactions  with  the  balances 
or  securlUes  held  by  depositaries,  fiscal 
agents  and  custodians.  A  report  on  each  such 
audit  ShaU  be  made  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  Congress.  The  Corporation  shaU 
reimburse  the  General  Accounting  Office  for 
the  full  cost  of  any  such  audit  as  blUed  there- 
for by  the  ComptroUer  General  " 


Mr  PATMAN  (during  the  reading  of 
the  amendment.)  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.  -  ...     i.      i.„ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  . 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
^tfttc  it 

Mr  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUenian 
from  Pennsylvania  an  amendment  to  the 
miscellaneous  provisions? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
restate  the  parUamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  REES.  Is  the  amendment  an  addi- 
tion to  the  miscellaneous  provisions 
which  start  on  page  20? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  genUeman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Barrett)  to  the  committee 
amendment  starts  at  page  21  on  line  10 
after  the  committee  amendment  and 
adds  a  new  subsection  and  inserts  that  as 


an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. ^       -  .. 

Mr.  REES.  Has  this  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  voted  yet  on  the  committee 
amendment  that  starts  on  page  20  and 
goes  over  to  page  21? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  has  not  been 
decided  yet. 

Mr.  REES.  So  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  genleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  will  not  pre- 
clude a  vote  of  this  Committee  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  Chair  may 
clarify  the  situation. 

The  vote  first  will  occur  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. Once  decision  is  made  on  that 
amendment,  the  vote  will  then  occur  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tbq  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
friim  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE        IV — GOVERNMENT        NATIONAL 

MORTGAGE       ASSOCIATION       SPECIAL 

ASSISTANCE  FUNDS 

Sec.  401.  Section  305(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by 
»500,000.000  on  July  1,  1969"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "by  »2,000.000,000  on  July  1. 
1969". 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tiUe  IV  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTCK  AMXNDMXMTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


to 


Committee  amendments:   Page  26.  line  3, 
insert    "(a)"    Immediately    following    "Sec. 

401.". 

Page  25  immediately  below  line  6.  Insert 
the  following:  "(b)  Section  305(g)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  everything 
In  the  first  sentence  after  'exceed'  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  'the  dollar  Umltation 
on  maximum  principal  obligation  that  would 
be  appUcable  to  such  mortgage  If  Insured 
under  section  235(1)  of  this  Act.'  ". 
The  committee  amendment  wtis  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read- 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  V  NA-nONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

I  601.  Short  title  ^, 

This  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Development  Bank  Act". 

§  502.  Findings  and  purpose  ..  ^.  ^ 

The  Congress  finds  that  Inflation  and  high 
interest  tight  money  conditions  are  mak- 
ing It  impossible  to  meet  the  national  hous- 
ing goals  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fami- 
lies and  related  purposes.  Accordingly,  the 
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Congress   finds   It   necessary    to 
National  Development  Bank 
a  lending  institution  for  credit 
rowers  who  are  unable  to 
funds  or  are  unable  to  obtain 
at    reasonable    rates    because 
conditions  which  curtail  the  a 
and  raise  the  coet  of  loan  fund^ 
ventlonal  lending  sources. 

f  503.  OefUiltions 

(a)  The  definitions  set  forth 
tlon  apply  for  the  purposes  of 

(b)  The    term    "private 
means    a    pension    plan    to 
401  ta)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
applies. 

(c)  The  term  "private  foundajtlon 
an   organization   subject   to   th( 
Imposed  by  section  4940  of  the 
enue  Code  of  1954. 

i  504.  Establishment 

There  Is  created  a  body 
known  as  the  National  Develoimen 
(referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  Btfik) 

i  505.  Board  of  Directors 

The    management    of   the 
vested  In  a  Board  of  Directors 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Urban  Development,  the 
and  ten  other  persons  who  shall 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
of   the   Senate.   Of   the   ten 
pointed,  one  shall  be  an  elects^ 
pointed  official  of  a  State 
shall  be  an  elected  or  appointed 
a  local  government.  All  of  the 
so  appointed  shall  be  from  the 
Two  shall  be  from  among 
organized  labor,  two  shall  be 
representatives  of  business  and 
from  among  representatives  of 
organizations  dealing  with  the 
low  Income  urban   residents 
be  from  among  representatives 
ganizatlons  dealing  with  econonjlc 
problems  of  depressed   rural 
rectors  shall   serve   at   the 
President. 
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;  506.  Appointment  of  officers  an 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  th^ 
appoint  a  president  of  the 
other  officers  and  employees  as 
essary    to   carry    out    the 
Bank.  The  president  of  the 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
rectors  and  may  participate  In 
the  board  except  that  he  shall 
except  In  the  case  of  an    >qual 
individual  other  than  a  citizen 
States   may   bs   an   officer   of  t 
officer  of  the  B:>nk  shall  recel 
or  other  remuneration  from  any 
than    the   Bank   during   the 
employment  by  the  Bank. 
$  507.  Conflict  of  Interest 

(a)  No  director,  officer,  a 
employee  of  the  Bank  shall  In 
directly  or  Indirectly  partlclpa 
liberations  uf>on  or  the  det 
question  affecting  his  personal 
the   Interests   of   any 
ship,  or  association  in  which 
or  indirectly  personally  interest^ 

( b  I   The  Bank  shall  not 
activities  nor  provide  financing 
In  any  manner  any  project  or 
Ing  political  parties,  nor  shall 
officers,  employees,  or  agents  of 
any  way  use  their  connection 
the  purpose  of  Influencing  th« 
any  election. 

J  508.  General  corporate  power  i 

Except  to  the  extent 
provisions  of  this  title,  the 
the  general  corporate  powers  of 
organized  and  existing  under 
District  of  Columbia. 

i  509.  Principal  office,  field  offic^ 
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(a)  The  principal  office  of  the  Bank  shall 
be  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Bank  may  establish  agencies  or  field  of- 
fices in  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Whenever  necessary  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Bank  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  the  field 
offices  of  appropriate  Federal  Oovernment 
agencies  and  departments. 

§  510.  Bank  obligations  generally 

The  Bank  may  issue  bonds,  notes,  and 
other  obligations  whose  maturity  shall  not 
exceed  fifty  years.  All  obligations  of  the  Bank 
shall  be  fully  and  unconditionally  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States,  and  any  securities  evi- 
dencing such  obligations  shall  state  upon 
their  face  that  they  are  so  guaranteed.  All 
obligations  of  the  Bank  shall  be  eligible  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treaisury  may  issue  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  are  extended  to  Include  such  purchases. 
In  the  event  the  Bank  falls  to  pay  any  obli- 
gation when  due,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  pay  the  amount  thereof  and  be 
subrogated  to  all  the  rights  of  the  holder. 
§  511.  Purchase  by  foundations  and  pension 
funds 

(a)  Any  private  foundation  or  private  pen- 
sion fund  having  assets  in  excess  of  $4,000,000 
at  the  end  of  any  calendar  year  shall  in  the 
following  year  purchase  from  the  Bank  obli- 
gations of  the  Bank  m  accordance  with  this 
section. 

(b)  Obligations  purchased  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  have  an  average  matuirity  at  the 
time  of  purchase  not  exceeding  ten  years 
except  at  the  request  of  the  purchaser. 

(c)  Any  obligation  purchased  under  this 
section  shall  have  a  yield  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  to  be  con- 
sistent with  yields  on  marketable  obligations 
of  Federal  agencies  then  outstanding. 

(d)  The  amounts  and  timing  of  purchases 
of  obligation  under  this  section  shall  be 
determined  under  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank,  but  such 
xules  may  not  require  the  purchase  in  any 
year  by  any  purchaser  of  an  aggregate 
amount  greater  than  2.5  per  centum  of  that 
purchaser's  assets  (valued  at  market)  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  year. 

(e)  Any  private  foundation  or  private 
pension  fund  which  falls  to  purchase  any 
obligation  which  it  Is  required  to  purchase 
under  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  the 
Bank  in  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  rate 
of  Interest  on  the  obligation  for  the  period 
from  the  date  upon  which  purchase  should 
have  been  made  to  the  date  on  which  pur- 
chase was  actually  made  or  the  date  of 
maturity  of  the  obligation,  whichever  is 
earlier.  The  liability  under  this  section  may 
be  enforced  by  civil  action  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

(f)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank 
shall  exercise  their  authority  under  this 
section,  in  the  light  of  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Congress  under  section  528  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section 
510  of  this  title,  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  under  section 
19(g)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  an  aggregate  capital 
of  at  least  M. 000, 000, 000  or  such  lesser 
amount  as  may  result  from  the  limitation 
contained  In  subsection  (d). 

i  512.  Investment  of  commercial  bank  re- 
serves 

Section  19(g)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1466)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)-  Inunedlately  after  "(g)"  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph  : 

"(2)  In  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  any  reserve  balance  required  under  this 
section  for  any  type  or  types  of  deposits 
specified  by  the  Board  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  there  may  be  deducted.  In 


whole  or  in  such  part  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe,  any  Investments  In  obligations 
specified  by  the  Board  issued  by  Federal 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  directly  or  in- 
directly financing  the  construction  or  ac- 
quisition of  residential  real  property." 
S  513.  Purchase  of  assets  by  Treasury 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 
ized to  purchase  from  the  Bank  any  asset 
of  the  Bank  at  such  price  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  Secretary  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank. 
§  514.  Discount  by  Federal  Reserve  banks 

(a)  The  several  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
authorized  to  purchase  or  discount  any  note 
or  bond  held  by  the  Bank. 

(b)  Obligations  of  the  Bank  are  eligible 
for  purchase  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
at  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee. 

{  515.  Invescment  status  of  the  obligations 
of  bank 
All  obligations  Issued  by  the  Bank  shall  be 
lawful  Investments  for.  and  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  security  for.  all  fiduciary,  trust, 
and  public  funds  the  Investment  or  deposit 
of  which  Is  under  the  authority  or  control 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer  or  offi- 
cers thereof. 

$  516.  Utilization  of  federally  insured  finan- 
cial institutions 
The  Bank  shall  utilize,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  the  services  of  any  in- 
sured bank  as  defined  in  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or 
any  Insured  institution  as  defined  In  section 
401  of  the  National  Housing  Act  as  its  agent 
to  make  or  service  any  loan  which  the  Bank 
is  authorized  to  make  under  this  title.  The 
Bank  may  permit  any  such  bank  or  Institu- 
tion to  charge  to  the  Bank  a  service  fee  of 
up  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  annum 
on  the  average  outstanding  loan  balance. 

i  517.  Loans  to  middle-Income  families 

(a)  The  Bank  may  make  a  mortgage  loan 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  any  mortgagor  whose  family  income 
at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  prop- 
erty exceeds  the  maximum  family  income 
limits  established  under  the  provisions  of 
section  235  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
but  does  not  exceed  the  median  family  in- 
come for  the  area  in  which  the  property  is 
located,  as  determined  by  the  Bank,  with 
appropriate  adjustments  for  smaller  and 
larger  families. 

(b)  A  loan  made  under  this  section  shall — 

(1)  be  fully  amortized  and  have  a  maxi- 
mum maturity  not  exceeding  thirty  years, 

(2)  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  6>4 
per  centum  per  annum, 

(3)  Involve  a  single-family  dwelling  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  prlcw 
to  the  beginning  of  construction  of  a  one- 
family  unit  in  a  condominium  project  (to- 
gether with  an  undivided  interest  In  the 
common  areas  and  facilities  serving  the 
project)  which  Is  released  from  a  multi- 
family  project,  the  construction  of  which 
has  been  completed  within  two  years  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  application  for  a  loan 
with  respect  to  such  family  tinlt  and  the 
unit  shall  have  had  no  previous  occupant 
other  than  the  mortgagor,  except  that  not 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  loans  made 
under  authority  of  this  section  may  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  existing  single 
family  dwellings, 

(4)  involve  a  single  family  dwelling 
whose  appraised  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  is  not  In  excess  of  $20,000  (which 
amount  may  be  Increased  by  not  more  than 
50  per  centum  In  any  geographical  area 
where  the  Secretary  authorizes  an  increase 
on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  the  cost  level 
so  requires ) .  and 

(5)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who  shall 
have  paid  in  cash  or  Its  equivalent  on  ac- 
count of  the  property  (A)  3  per  centum  of 
the  first  $15,000  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
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property,  (B)  10  per  centum  of  such  value 
in  excess  of  $15,000  but  not  in  excess  of 
$25,000.  and  (C)  20  per  centum  of  such  value 
m  excess  of  $25,000. 

{ 518.  Loans   to  eligible  section   235   appU- 
cants 
The    Bank    may    make    mortgage    loans 
eligible  for  insurance  under  section  236(1)  of 
the    National    Housing    Act    to    applicants 
eligible   for   assistance   under  such   secUon, 
but  who  cannot,  due  to  the  shortage  of  mort- 
gage  credit,   obtain   a   mortgage   loan   with 
respect  to  which  assistance  payments  can  be 
made.  Such  loans  by  the  Bank  shall  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  section  236(1).  e*cePt 
that  the  rate  of  interest  on  such  loans  shall 
not  exceed  eVi  per  centum  per  annum. 
i  519.  Loans  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
rental  and  cooperative  housing 
The  Bank  may  make  mortgage  loans  to 
mortgagors  eUgible  for  assistance  under  the 
programs    for    low-    and    moderate-income 
rental  and  cooperative  housing  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, but  who  cannot,  due  to  the  short- 
age of  mortgage  credit,  obtain  such  loans. 
Such  loans  by  the  Bank  shall  meet  all  the 
requirements  of   the  program   administered 
by    such    Department    and    AdmlnistraUon, 
except  that  the  rate  of  Interest  on  such  loans 
shall  not  exceed  6';i  per  centum  per  annum. 
5  520.  Construction  loans 

The  Bank  may  make  loans,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  to 
eUglble  applicants  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  low-  and  moderate-Income  rental 
housing  projecte  assisted  under  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 
i  521.  Construction  loans 

The  Bank  may  make  or  guarantee  loans  to 
developers,  contractors,  subconUactcrs.  and 
other  persons  to  finance  the  construction  of 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing. 
i  522.  Technical  tuad  other  assistance 

(a)  The  Bank  may  provide  to  those  bor- 
rowers and  lending  institutions  utUlzlng  the 
provisions  of  this  title  whatever  assistance, 
technical  or  otherwise,  it  considers  neces- 
sary to  protect  Its  investment  and  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  To  assure  fulfilUng  the  purposes  of 
this  tlUe,  the  Bank  shaU  direct  an  adequate 
number  of  Bank  sUff  members  to  seek  out 
and  confer  with  representatives  of  State 
and  local  governments,  public  agencies,  non- 
profit private  organizations,  companies,  oor- 
poraUons.  partnerships,  and  Individuals,  In 
order  to  provide  Information  about  the  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  Bank  to  provide  what- 
ever assistance  is  necessary  tar  full  uUllza- 
tion  of  such  services. 

i  523.  Security 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  may 
authorize  the  Bank  to  make  fully  secured, 
partially  secured,  and  imsecured  loans  and 
guarantee  full  secured,  partially  secured,  and 
unsecured  loans  made  by  conventional 
lending  Institutions  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

5  624.  Guaranteed  loans 

The  Bank  may  fully  guarantee  the  entire 
principal  of  any  loan  made  by  any  bank, 
savings  bank,  trust  company,  building  and 
loan  or  savings  and  loan  association,  in- 
surance company,  mortgage  loan  company  or 
credit  union,  which  is  made  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  whose  terms  and 
conditions  are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank. 

§  625.  Exemption 

(a)  Private  pension  funds  and  private 
foundations  which  have  made  investments 
in  low-  and  moderate-Income  housing  (as 
defined  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  for  the  purposes  of  this  Utle)  during 
any  year  following  enactment  of  this  title 


may  apply  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  to  be  exempt  from  the  purchase  of 
Bank  obligations  In  the  amount  of  their  In- 
vestment m  such  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing  mortgages  or  securities  backed  by 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  mort- 
gages authorized  under  the  assisted  home- 
ownership  and  rental  housing  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Farmers  Home  AdmlnistraUon  of  the 
Department  of  Agrlculttire. 

(b)  An  exemption  from  the  purchase  of 
Bank  obUgatlons  may  be  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  If  evidence 
presented  by  private  pension  funds  and  pri- 
vate foundations  applying  for  such  exemp- 
Uons  is  satisfactory  proof  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  that  such  investments  In  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing  mortgages  or 
mortgage-backed  securities  have  In  fact 
been  made — 
i  626.  Taxable  status 

The  Bank.  Its  property.  Its  franchise,  capi- 
tal reserves,  surplus,  security  holdings,  and 
other  funds,  and  Its  Income  shall  be  exempt 
from  aU  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority;  except  that  (1)  any  real 
property  and  any  tangible  personal  property 
of  the  Bank  shall  be  subject  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  taxation  to  the  same  extent  accord- 
ing to  its  value  as  other  such  property  is 
taxed  and  (2)  any  and  aU  obligations  Issued 
by  the  Bank  shaU  be  subjected  both  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxation  to  the  same  extent  as  the  obU- 
gatlons of  private  corporations  are  Uxed. 
S  527   Audit  by  General  Accounting  Office 

The  General  Accounting  Office  shall  audit 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  Bank,  and 
for  thU  purpose  shaU  have  access  to  all  Its 
books,  records,  and  accounts. 
$  528.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated annually  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  the  difference.  If  any,  between  the  In- 
terest paid  by  the  Bank  on  Its  obligations 
and  the  Interest  received  by  the  Bank  on  its 
loans,  and  to  reimburse  the  capital  of  the 
Bank  to  the  extent  of  any  defaults. 

(b)  TTiere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  permanent  capital  of  the  Bank 
such  sums  as  may  be  de«ned  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  sound  fiscal  management. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  compensation  and  expenses  of 
officers,  directors,  and  employees  of  the  Bank, 
and  for  office  faclUties  and  similar  Items  nec- 
essary to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Bank. 


Mr  PATMAN  (During  the  reading.) 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimovts  consent 
that  tiUe  V  and  the  rest  of  the  biU  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Just  title  V  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTBK    AMENDStENT  *  , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  25,  strike  line 
12  and  all  that  foUovra  down  through  line  22 
on  page  38. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  title  V. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  can 
be  recognized  in  opposition. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  has  been  considered 

as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  op- 
position to  the  committee  amendment. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  that  is  known  as  a  Na- 
tional Development  Bank.  It  provides  for 
a  source  of  funds  for  housing  for  low- 
income  groups.  It  provides  that  pension 
funds  and  foimdation  fimds  may  be  used 
up  to  the  extent  of  2y2  percent  each 
year  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  funds 
for  this  type  of  housing. 

The  reasoning  behind  that  Is  that  pen- 
sion funds  amount  to  a  lot  of  money  in 
this  country.  It  goes  into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  doUars.  Housing  needs  a 
source  of  funds,  and  this  is  one  source 
of  funds.  Certainly  it  would  be  unfair 
for  us  just  to  take  2\^  percent  of  the 
pension  fimds.  But  some  of  the  manag- 
ers of  pension  funds,  the  biggest  ones  in 
the  Nation,  testified  before  our  committee 
that  our  proposal  was  very  fair,  that 
their  funds  are  tax-exempt,  and  any 
time  the  Government  grants  a  tax  ex- 
emption, the  Qovenunent  has  a  right  to 
require  something  in  the  public  interest 
that  is  not  excessive  or  unduly  burden- 
some. 

So  to  these  tax-exempt  funds  the  Gov- 
ernment is  saying.  "We  want  to  require 
you  to  invest  2V2  percent  each  year  in 
the  National  Development  Bank  for 
housing  for  the  low-income  groups."  The 
witnesses  before  our  committee  thought 
it  was  an  ideal  situation  because  most 
pension  ftmd  investments  are  not  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government.  They  have 
no  guarantee  of  any  kind.  Under  this 
plan  they  would  be  guaranteed  up  to  the 
point  that  they  invested  in  the  National 
Development  Bank,  a  guarantee  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  would  get  a 
fair  rate  of  interest.  They  would  get  the 
rate  of  interest  that  people  receive  on 
Treasury  bills.  Now  they  are  at  about  6.60. 
So  at  all  times  they  would  get  the  going 
current  rate  of  interest  on  those  invest- 
ments. 

The  people  in  charge  of  these  funds 
seem  to  think  that  is  very  fair.  They 
would  have  not  only  a  good  return  for 
the  beneficiaries  of  their  fund,  and  the 
beneficiaries  certainly  are  in  favor  of  it. 
So  that  makes  it  a  double  reason  for  not 
objecting  to  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa.  .  ^  ^,.  .. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  has  said  that 
when  the  Government  gives  a  tax  ex- 
emption, it  has  some  right  to  make  de- 
mands on  the  funds  generated  which  are 
tax-free.  What  is  the  statutory  basis  of 

that? 

Mr  PATMAN.  There  is  no  statutory 
basis  for  that.  It  is  a  question  of  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  If  you  exempt 
from  taxation  funds  which  normally 
would  be  taxable,  you  are  giving  them 
something.  We  need  $4  billion  a  year. 
at  least,  for  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
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erate-income  groups.  This  wil  not  hurt 
the  funds  at  all  because  these  invest- 
ments are  guaranteed  by  the  G<  ivernment 
and  have  a  fair  return. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wi  1  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  tie  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Further  to  clarify  this  mat- 
ter, the  tax  exemption  is  not,  predicated 
on  any  further  condition? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  at  all.  '  They  have 
a  free  ride. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  v  e  removed 
this  title  in  the  committee,  as  he  gentle- 
man pointed  out  in  his  openii  ,g  remarks 
in  the  debate.  The  reason  fo-  that  was 
(I)  this  is  an  emergency  Hone  Finance 
Act. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MIZE.  The  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Development  Bank  is  gojing  to  take 
a  long  time.  That  is  one  thing  wrong 
with  title  V. 

Now  <2)  it  is  terribly  da  igerous  to 
start  a  program  such  as  this  committee 
stricken  title  would  pro\1de.  Imposing  on 
pension  fund  triistees,  foundation  trust- 
ees, some  trust  officers — Federial  Govern- 
ment regulations  on  their  nvestment 
pohcies  is  dead  wrong  and  fris  htening. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  )f  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expire<  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  ^  x.  Patman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  it  is  te  rribly  dan- 
gerous to  start  a  program  whei  e  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  start  telling  the  pen- 
sion funds  and  trustees  that  they  have 
to  invest  in  anything,  regard  ess  of  how 
worthy  the  progrsmi  may  soind.  If  we 
get  away  with  this,  perhaps  n  time  we 
will  say  they  must  invest  in  c  allege  dor- 
mitories, and  we  will  tell  the  ti  ustees  they 
may  have  to  invest  in  su:h  worthy 
things,  as  hospitals,  the  SST  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  n  inois  (Mr. 
Y.fTES^  will  not  approve  of  tliat,  or  any 
other  area.  This  could  wreck  sound  in- 
vestment policies  of  trustees. 

If  we  can  leave  this  title  out  of  the 
bill  as  recommended  by  the  committee 
and  we  can  get  an  emergency  1  lousing  bill 
to  the  President  and  make  a  :  eal  contri- 
bution to  the  solution  of  tlie  housing 
problem. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  say  in  that  case 
we  will  not  have  any  emerg  incy  funds 
for  housing.  This  is  the  only  source  of 
funds.  This  is  $4  billion  a  yea :.  This  is  a 
substantial  source  of  funds.  S  we  keep 
this  in.  we  are  sure  of  it. 

The  gentleman  said  it  would  take  so 
long  to  get  a  National  Developbient  Bank 
into  operation.  It  will  take  from  now  to 
the  first  of  the  year,  but  tke  housing 
shortage  is  going  to  be  with  i  s  for  years 
and  years,  and  the  question  of  a  few 
months  to  get  the  Bank  start*  (d  is  not  as 
Important  as  to  try  to  start  a  \  Ian  to  cure 
or  to  remedy  the  extreme  sliortage  for 
low-  or  middle-income  groups ,  so  I  think 
that  should  receive  more  coi  islderation. 

I  hope  this  title  V  is  adopt*  d  and  that 


the  amendment  passed  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  is  not  agreed 
to:  in  other  words,  by  not  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  we  are  restoring  title  V 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amendment. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  asserted  that 
only  this  proposed  National  Development 
Bank,  of  which  the  Chairman  speaks,  will 
provide  additional  capital  funds  for  the 
mortgage  market  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  bill  merely  consists  of  various  "in- 
terest subsidy"  programs.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  only  new  capital  for  mort- 
gages made  available  in  this  proposal  Is 
that  currently  held  by  private  pension 
funds. 

The  means  by  which  this  "new"  capital 
would  be  obtained,  however,  is  by  coer- 
cion, by  requiring  pension  funds  to  in- 
vest annually  in  the  obligations  of  the 
bank  imder  threat  of  civil  liability  and 
penalties.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
the  other  Members  who  have  pointed  out 
that  granting  a  Federal  agency  such  a 
power  over  private  savings  is  both  unwise 
and  dangerous. 

If  we  remove  this  undesirable  element 
of  compulsion  from  the  proposal,  how- 
ever, what  have  we  left?  We  have  an  au- 
thorization to  create  a  new  bureaucracy 
and  a  new  layer  of  housing  programs 
beyond  those  we  now  have.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  see  how  this  new  bureaucracy 
will  be  different  from,  or  an  improvement 
over,  our  existing  housing  programs  and 
institutions. 

The  bank  could  not  do  more  than 
can  be  done  presently  through  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  and 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation. FNMA  is  fully  able  to  raise 
funds  in  the  private  market  in  the  same 
way  that  the  proposed  bank  would  do. 
And  the  GNMA-FNMA  tandem  plan  is 
fully  able  to  absorb  part  of  an  imduly 
high  effective  interest  cost  on  mortgages 
on  assisted  housing  units.  The  need  for 
a  new  institution  to  absorb  a  similar  in- 
terest rate  differential  escapes  me. 

In  addition  to  duplicating  existing 
institutions  and  methods  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  this  proposed  bank, 
because  of  the  inevitable  delay  before 
it  could  be  established,  offers  little  help 
in  alleviating  our  current  housing  crisis. 

It  is  a  housing  emergency  this  House 
is  addressing  itself  to  today.  The  rele- 
vant measures  for  consideration  are 
those  which  will  provide  some  immedi- 
ate relief,  not  long-range  and  question- 
able measures  such  as  this  proposed  Na- 
tional Development  Bank. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Attempting  to  get 
money  through  FNMA  will  not  provide  a 
new  source  of  funds.  This  National  De- 
velopment Bank  is  a  new  source  of  fimds. 

Furthermore,  FNMA,  in  getting  funds 
for  housing,  will  be  in  competition  with 
the  corporations,  and  they  are  getting  12 
or  14  or  15  percent  for  their  money. 

The  gamblers  and  the  speculators  and 
all  those  people  do  not  care  about  the 


interest  rate.  So  FNMA  would  have  to 
pay  interest  at  the  going  market,  at  the 
market  price,  as  they  call  it. 

We  are  trying  to  establish  a  lower  rate, 
a  reasonable  rate  that  people  can  pay. 
This  would  be  a  source  of  funds. 

I  respectfully  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  that  he  is  not  proposing 
a  new  source  of  funds.  He  Is  just  propos- 
ing further  competition  in  the  market- 
place, where  the  homeowner  cannot  com- 
pete. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  In  section  1  of  the  bill 
there  will  be  some  $4  billion  to  $6  billion 
available  for  new  mortgage  credit.  An- 
other section  of  the  bill  provides  $1,600 
million.  Some  other  sections  will  provide 
substantial  millions  also. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  for  the  Na- 
tional Development  Bank  and  against 
the  committee  amendment. 

I  believe  our  Members,  both  here  on 
the  floor  and  in  our  committee,  have 
been  screaming  about  subsidies  for  many 
years.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  inau- 
gurated an  approach  to  get  reasonable 
interest  rates,  6V2  percent,  without  any 
Interest  subsidies  under  this  proposal. 

As  he  stated,  this  would  establish  an 
agency  which  would  have  money  avail- 
able at  all  times  when  interest  rates  go 
out  of  proportion.  We  can  at  all  times 
have  adequate  money  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing money  needs. 

We  can  accomplish  under  this  bank 
provision  probably  200,000  units  per  year. 
We  need  that  much  housing  per  year  in 
order  to  meet  our  obligations  and  our 
responsibility  for  accumulating  26.2  mil- 
lion homes  in  the  next  10  years.  We  are 
now  producing  only  1.2  million  homes  a 
year  under  present  conditions. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  housing; 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  money.  The 
great  demand  for  housing  is  not  being 
met  because  people  know  there  is  no 
mortgage  money  for  it. 

Everybody,  back  in  1935,  opposed  so- 
cial security.  It  was  something  new.  and 
they  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  Today  everybody  will  take  credit 
for  it. 

While  people  are  opposing  this  new 
approach  today,  to  get  mortgage  money, 
I  would  say  that  10  or  15  years  hence 
they  will  be  taking  credit  for  it. 

It  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  get  housing  for  the  needy  people  in 
America  There  are  6  million  people  liv- 
ing in  substandard  housing.  We  can  take 
care  of  those  6  million  people  in  about  7 
or  8  years  if  we  get  this  available  money. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  exercise  our  responsibility  here 
today  and  vote  down  the  committee 
amendment  and  support  the  amendment 
for  the  National  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  if  we  can  get  an  agreement  on  time 
for  voting  on  title  V?  I  wonder  if  30 
minutes  from  now  would  be  sufficient? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  make  a  unsuiimous  consent 
request? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Suppose  we  agree  to 
vote  at  6:05  pjn.  or  at  6  o'clock? 

Mr.    Chairman,      I  ask    imanimous 
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consent  that  aU  debate  on  UUe  V  and  aU 

amendments  thereto  close  at  6  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Texas? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Micliigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object.  ,.       ,    ».      J 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

MOTIOK    orrERED    BY     MB.    PATMAN 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  tiUe  V  and  aU  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  6  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois   (Mr. 

ANmiNZIO)  . 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
membership  of  the  House  hardly  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  the  general  unem- 
ployment rate  for  the  Nation  has  reached 
5  percent  and  is  expected  to  go  higher, 
and  that  the  unemployment  rate  for  con- 
struction workers  is  nearly  12  percent 
and  is  expected  to  go  higher. 

But  I  think  something  that  should  be 
pointed  out  in  this  debate  is  the  economic 
impact  that  wiU  be  produced  by  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Development 
Bank  to  finance  200,000  housing  units 
for  moderate-  and  middle-income  fami- 

lies. 

A  special  study  conducted  for  the  U.S. 
Savings  and  Loan  League,  which  repre- 
sents the  Nation's  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, states  that  the  economic  im- 
pact of  a  given  amount  of  residential 
construction  is  not  limited  to  the  ex- 
penditure that  directly  resvdts  from  this 
activity.  The  income  received  by  individ- 
uals as  a  result  of  such  expenditures  ap- 
pears again  and  again  in  the  economy  in 
the  form  of  income  to  others  as  each  set 
of  recipients  pays  it  out  in  consimiption 
expenditures  or  taxes.  The  situation  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  multipUer 

The  savings  and  loan  study  indicates 
that  when  the  multiplier  effect  is  brought 
into  the  picture  the  economic  impact  of 
$4  billion  a  year  for  housing  can  mean  a 
total  impact  of  twice  that  amount,  $8 
billion. 

To  illustrate: 

Construction  of  200.000  homes  means 
a  direct  expenditure  in  housing  of  $2.7 
billion. 

Some  $400  million  will  go  into  site 
preparation. 

Related  construction  requires  expendi- 
tures totaling  $600  million. 

Sales  and  closing  costs  come  to  $180 
million. 

And  related  retail  sales  amount  to  $600 
million. 

Moreover,  the  study  shows  that  about 
90  man-hours  of  labor  are  produced  by 
each  $1,000  of  residential  construction. 
This  translates  into  190,000  onsite  con- 
struction jobs.  It  also  means  254,000  off- 
site  jobs,  or  a  total  of  444,000  jobs  a  year 
as  the  total  employment  impact  of  $4 
billion  in  Development  Bank  loans  for 
housing  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  amoimt  of 
new  employment  opportunities  that 
would  be  created  through  the  Develop- 


ment Bank  is  almost  half  the  total  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  joined  the  un- 
employment lists  in  the  last  6  months. 
To  put  it  bluntly,  this  Congress  must  not 
fail  to  restore  title  V  to  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 
port the  committee  amendment  which 
struck  title  V. 

If  title  V  is  reinstated,  it  will  be  the 
first  time  that  a  nongovernmental  pri- 
vate business  entity  would  be  required 
by  law  to  invest  its  assets  in  certain  se- 
curities. This  requirement  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Laws  by  the  various  States  do  pro- 
scribe investments  that  fiduciaries  may 
volimtarily  make  which  are  called  in- 
vestments legal  for  trust  funds. 

If  a  trustee  properly  invests  in  those 
securities,  he  caimot  be  surcharged  if  a 
loss  occurs.  However,  here  we  have  a 
provision  requiring  a  private  financial 
entity  to  make  a  proscribed  investment, 
or  else  suffer  a  penalty. 

This  purchase  requirement  is  obvi- 
ously a  taking  of  prt«>erty  without  due 
process  of  law  and  in  violation  of  the 
fifth  and  14th  amendments  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

The  sovereign  can  regulate  any  situa- 
tion within  the  so-called  police  powers. 
To  regulate  within  this  power  the  matter 
legislated  against  must  be  against  the 
health,  safety,  or  morals — welfare — of 
the  public. 

Now,  obviously,  the  police  power  would 
not  warrant  this  imreasonable  use  of 
power  by  the  Government  as  provided  In 
title  V. 

If  foundations  and  pension  funds  can 
be  forced  to  make  these  investments, 
then  they  must  oe  fully  indemnified  for 
losses  by  reason  of  a  decline  in  market 
value  of  the  securities,  even  though  pay- 
ment at  maturity  is  guaranteed  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  If  title  V  is  reinstated,  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  indemnifying  a 
forced  purchaser  from  loss. 

It  is  true  that  the  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  can  be  required  to 
make  certain  investments. 

This  is  because  they  are  creatures  of 
statute,  are  licensed  by  the  sovereign  as 
Federal  institutions  and  the  sovereign 
can  lay  down  rules  for  their  granting 
them  a  charter:  Foundations  and  pen- 
sion funds  are  not  creatures  of  statute, 
or  set  up  by  a  governing  body. 

I,  therefore,  am  against  this  involxm- 
tary  purchase  sunendment  because: 

First.  It  is  an  unreasonable  invasion  of 
the  privacy  of  those  Institutions. 

Second.  It  is  contrary  to  the  fifth  and 
14th  amendments — the  taking  of  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law. 

Third.  There  is  nothing  in  the  opera- 
tions of  foundations  or  pension  funds 
that  call  on  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  sovereign,  at  least  not  in 
this  instance. 

Fourth.  The  amendment  requires  as- 
set purchases  but  does  not  indemnify  the 
contributing  purchaser  for  losses  due  to 
decUne  in  the  market  value  or  any  other 
financial  hazard. 


Fifth.  It  establishes  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent in  the  field  of  private  enterprise. 

Sixth.  It  is  an  unwarranted  raid  on 
trust  funds  held  by  pensions  of  employ- 
ees which  are  sacred  funds  whose  secu- 
rity should  not  be  jeopardized. 

Seventh.  The  requirement  that  funds 
and  foundations  must  buy  these  obliga- 
tions is  not  based  on  any  expressed  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  such  as:  The  fact  that 
they  are  federally  chartered  or  federally 
insured,  or  because  they  rely  on  interstate 
commerce;  actually  there  is  no  possible 
avenue  of  the  use  of  Federal  powers. 

Eighth.  If  one  argues  that  the  amend- 
ment is  constitutional  because  they  ac- 
cept some  form  of  tax  immunity,  then 
this  type  of  provision,  if  it  is  ever 
espoused,  should  be  passed  on  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Ninth.  If  one  argues  that  this  invest- 
ment requirement  is  an  exercise  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  that  argimaent 
is  unsoimd,  because  of  the  lack  of  public 
purpose,  as  required  before  eminent 
domain  will  lie,  and  no  standard  in  the 
amendment  to  fix  just  compensation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Barrett) . 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Barrett 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Patkan.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stanton). 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amendment. 
While  I  agree  with  the  fimdamental 
objective  of  inducing  more  investment  In 
housing,  I  believe  that  the  means  pro- 
posed by  Chairman  Patman  for  doing  this 
are  both  dangerous  and  imdesirable.  Al- 
though a  variety  of  methods  are  provid- 
ed for  funding  the  proposed  development 
bank,  we  should  not  be  misled  into  think- 
ing that  any  but  one  would  ultimately  be 
used. 

Given  the  current  inflation  coupled 
with  a  shortage  of  capital  in  all  sectors 
of  our  economy  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Congress  will  appropriate  the  cap- 
ital necessary  for  this  proposed  develop- 
ment bank  or  that  the  bank  Itself  will 
be  successful  in  raising  the  vast  siuns  re- 
quired in  the  private  market.  The  pur- 
chase of  bank  obligations  by  the  Treasury 
or  the  Federal  Reserve  System  on  the 
scale  required  is  also  unlikely  and  would 
certainly  be  imwise  at  this  time  for  the 
effect  of  such  purchases  would  be  to  fur- 
ther exacerbate  current  conditions  of  in- 
flation and  tight  money.  This  leaves  the 
assets  of  private  pension  f  imds  as  the  real 
source  of  flnanclng  for  the  proposed  de- 
velopment bank. 

To  me,  it  would  be  most  undesirable  if 
the  managers  of  private  pension  funds, 
with  their  enormous  responsibilities  to 
their  investors  were  deprived  of  the 
power  to  invest  their  funds  as  they  deem 

best. 

I  believe  most  strongly  that  it  Is  un- 
proper  for  the  Federal  Government,  even 
in  the  guise  of  a  federally  chartered  cor- 
poration, to  assume  direction  of  the  in- 
vestment of  these  billions  of  dollars  of 
private  funds.  Ours  is  a  mixed  economy 
and  it  is  essential  that  we  maintain  a 
balanced  and   proper  relationship  be- 
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tween  the  public  smd  private  sectors.  In 
this  respect  I  believe  that  th  s  proposal 
upsets  that  balance  and  sets  a  most 
dangerous  precedent. 

If  this  proposal  is  proper  lar  pension 
funds,  what  does  this  bode  lor  the  In- 
tegrity of  other  private  funds  such  as 
corporate  funds  or  even  labor  union 
funds? 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  fully  supporting 
the  desire  to  help  the  housing  situation, 
I  must  vote  against  this  particular  pro- 
posal as  being  both  dangeroiks  and  un- 
wise. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stanton 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  i  ime  to  Mr. 

WiDNALL.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  NeM  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairma:i.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  £  mendment 
and  use  this  time  to  ask  a  que  tion  of  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  tn  le  that  the 
pension  funds  today  have  cert  lin  tax  ad- 
vantages? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir,  they  are  tax 
exempt. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Does  this  nst  place  a 
greater  responsibility  upon  ;hese  pen- 
sion funds  to  contribute  toward  trying 
to  solve  the  social  problems  Df  the  Na- 
tion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  especial  y  social  re- 
sponsibilities, and  they  recognize  that. 
The  witnesses  who  appeared  before  our 
committee  recognized  that  and  they  said 
It  was  a  good  thing.  It  guaranteed  their 
funds  and  gave  them  a  good  ii  iterest  rate 
which  also  relieved  them  of  3,  great  re- 
sponsibility. So  it  is  good  fo-  both. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chai  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (\  i.  Wylik)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairma  i.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  am  endment. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  hou  sing  indus- 
try is  temporarily  in  a  depressed  con- 
dition and  relief  must  be  granted.  We  do 
that  by  this  bill.  I  do  feel,  however,  that 
we  must  pass  a  bill  that  offer  5  a  solution 
without  endangering  other  important 
economic  interests. 

Title  V  is  highly  objectiona  Sle  because 
it  would  require,  by  compulsion  of  law, 
that  private  pension  funds  aid  founda- 
tions invest  a  portion  of  their  assets  in 
obligations  of  the  National  E  evelopment 
Bank.  In  a  free  society  witli  a  market 
economy  based  on  the  law  of! supply  and 
demand,  this  is  an  unwarr£al^ed  and  un- 
necessary Government  coer:ion  in  Its 
worst  form.  This  would  tie  jus ,  beginning. 

Pension  funds  and  foundations  were 
established  and  authorized  by  law  for 
the  purpose  of  fulfilling  high!  y  beneficial 
social  ends.  Foundations  provide  many 
philanthropic  and  researci  services. 
Millions  of  Americans  depenc  on  pension 
funds  for  security  in  their  retirement 
years.  To  insure  proper  perfo  rmance,  the 
law  imposes  a  fiduciary  respc  nsibility  on 
those  who  administer  the  asj  ets  of  these 
trusts.  The  trustees  have  loi  absolute 
dutj'  to  invest  the  assets  in  a  manner  in- 
suring the  highest  economic  return  con- 
sistent with  prudent  management. 

If  this  amendment  becomes  law,  the 
trustees  would  be  hindered  ki  discharg- 
ing their  fiduciary  responsitillty  to  the 
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beneficiaries.  It  requires  little  imagina- 
tion to  envision  a  situation  where  sound 
investment  opportunities  superior  to  the 
National  Development  Bank  obligations, 
would  exist.  Under  the  Chairman's  pro- 
posal, the  trustees  may  be  required  to 
invest  in  Government  obligations  yield- 
ing a  lower  return  than  interest  rates 
available  in  the  free  market.  The  whole 
process  of  prudent  and  effective  trust 
management  would  be  undermined.  The 
net  effect  would  be  to  shift  the  burden 
of  supporting  housing  to  the  benefici- 
aries of  pension  plans  and  foundations, 
such  as  retired  workers  and  financially 
pressed  educational  institutions.  Title  V 
could  surely  work  against  the  best  inter- 
ests of  those  who  are  often  dependent 
on  a  trust  for  their  livelihood. 

In  addition,  the  bank's  obligations, 
being  fully  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States,  would  be  subject  to  the  Federal 
debt  limit  and  thereby  require  either  an 
increase  in  that  limit  or  a  contraction 
of  other  priority  projects. 

Also,  these  provisions  pose  serious 
questions  concerning  the  constitutional- 
ity of  a  forced  investment  requirement: 

Mr.  Wtlie:  Tue  unlawful  taking  by  the 
SUte  concept..  Art.  V.  Amend.  U.S. 
Const.  •■.  .  .  nor  shall  prtvate  property  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  Just  compen- 
sation." 

Most  Significantly,  this  approach  will 
be  a  flagrant  and  arbitrary  violation  of 
the  free  investors  market.  To  insure 
long-range  economic  benefits  for  the 
housing  market,  foimdations.  and  pen- 
sion funds,  the  free  market  mechanism 
should  be  allowed  to  determine  generally 
the  appropriate  rates  of  interest  to  at- 
tract funds.  For  these  compelling  rea- 
sons, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  On  this  matter  of  the  tax 
status  of  these  foundations,  and  pension 
funds,  and  so  forth,  It  seems  to  me  il 
their  tax  status  is  to  be  questioned  then 
this  should  be  faced  directly  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  rather  than 
indirectly  through  some  effort  to  finance 
the  mortgage  market  or  any  other  kind 
of  investment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  has  a  valid  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
(Mrs.  Sullivan). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  strike  title  V.  This  title,  as  I  said 
earlier  in  the  general  debate,  is  the  heart 
of  the  emergency  home  finance  bill. 
Without  this  title  in  the  bill,  we  will  have 
a  legislative  empty  shell  with  an  impres- 
sive but  misleading  title.  We  will  have 
another  so-called  tnith-in-packaging 
bill  without  anything  inside  the  package. 

I  do  not  know  at  what  stage  of  the 
committee  process  on  this  legislation 
that  the  administration  decided  it  did 
not  want  any  measure  enacted  which 
would  really  result  in  an  upsurge  in  home 
construction  and  the  renewed  purchase 
of  homes.  Perhaps  the  fear  was  that  if 


people  built  or  bought  homes,  it  would  be 
inflationary.  For  this  is  the  one  area  of 
economic  management  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  able  to  claim  com- 
plete victory  in  its  anti-inflation  battle — 
it  has  stopped  homebuilding  and  home- 
buying. 

In  any  event,  this  title  of  the  bill  now 
before  us — title  V — was  stricken  in  com- 
mittee on  partisan  lines.  All  of  the  Re- 
publicans voted  to  strike.  Nearly  all — but 
not  quite  enough — of  the  Democrats 
voted  not  to  strike  this  title.  Now  we  are 
asking  the  House  to  reverse  this  defeat  in 
committee. 

Since  only  Democrats  in  the  commit- 
tee supported  this  title,  I  will  direct  my 
remarks  on  it  largely  to  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  We  want  Republican  support;  we 
would  welcome  it.  But  I  think  the  Demo- 
crats are  going  to  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
on  this  one.  After  all,  title  V  originated 
in  committee  as  a  Democratic  proposal — 
to  do  something  about  housing  and  high 
interest  rates,  not  just  deplore  the  situa- 
tion. 

Title  V  grew  out  of  two  separate  pro- 
posals which  were  supported  by  the 
Democratic  caucus  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. One  was  Chairman  Patmans  pro- 
posal to  tap  the  resources  of  pension 
funds  and  foundations,  to  require  these 
tax-sheltered  funds  to  invest  a  small 
portion  of  their  vast  assets  in  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment securities  which  are  fully  pro- 
tected and  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States,  and  which  are  intended  to  chan- 
nel funds  into  home  mortgages.  The 
other  proposal  which  was  endorsed  by 
the  Democratic  caucus  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  was  my  bill, 
cosponsored  by  Housing  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
a  direct  loan  program  to  middle-income 
American  families  not  able  to  obtain 
mortgages  in  the  normsd  money  markets 
at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest. 

We  decided  to  put  these  two  proposals 
together  into  one — into  what  is  now  title 
V.  We  have  Chairman  Patmans  proposal 
for  raising  funds  from  foundations  and 
pension  fimds,  and  my  proposal  for  di- 
rect loans  to  middle-income  or  moder- 
ate-income families — for  long-term 
mortgages  at  rates  of  no  more  than  6>4 
percent. 

There  are  two  main  objections  to  title 
V — one,  that  it  forces  or  coerces  pension 
fimds  and  foundations  to  invest  a  very 
tiny  portion  of  their  assets — only  2^/2 
percent — in  a  certain  type  of  Government 
obligation.  Well,  of  course,  we  already 
force  the  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  do  the  same  thing.  But  that 
is  the  first  objection.  The  second  Is  that 
the  interest  rate  of  6y2  percent  which 
would  be  charged  for  the  direct  loans  to 
middle-income  families  represent  a  sub- 
sidy. 

That  rate  represents  a  subsidy,  Mr. 
Chairman,  only  if  you  are  ready  to  con- 
cede that  for  the  next  30  years  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  paying  more  than  6^ 
percent  for  all  of  the  money  It  borrows. 
The  average  Interest  on  the  entire  na- 
tional debt  is  less  than  6  percent.  On 
long-term  bonds,  of  course,  it  Is  far  less. 
Are  we  legislating  today  on  the  assimap- 
tion  that  we  will  from  this  day  forward — 
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for  30  years — be  experiencing  today's 
tight  money  interest  rates?  God  help 
America  if  that  happens. 

If  a  citizen  of  average  or  median  in- 
come buys  a  home  today  under  one  of 
the  direct  Government  loans,  provided 
for  in  title  V,  and  pays  6V2  percent  in- 
terest to  Unclip  Sam  on  his  mortgage,  the 
citizen  would  receive  a  real  break  in 
terms  of  present  mortgage  Interest  rates, 
while  tlie  Government  would  be  getting 
a  better  return  than  it  is  receiving  now 
on  the  money  it  lends  to  Japan.  Peru, 
Morocco,  Saudi  Arabia,  Great  Britain  or 
any  of  our  other  commercial  national 
borrowers. 

If  we  can  lend  Japan  $200,000,000  as 
we  did  last  year,  to  buy  various  types  of 
equipment  in  the  United  States,  and 
charge  Japan  only  6  percent,  can  we  not 
lend  $20,000  to  worthy  families  in  our 
congressional  districts  at  %\'2  percent  for 
30  years?  I  think  we  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  upon  every  Dem- 
ocrat in  tliis  House  who  has  made 
speeches,  or  cosponsored  bills,  or  joined 
In  ad  hoc  committees,  or  endorsed  cau- 
cus resolutions  opposing  high  Interest 
rates  or  who  has  assured  his  homebuild- 
ers  and  constituents  that  he  Is  opposed 
to  the  Nixon  tight  money  high  interest 
rate  no-housing  policy,  to  stand  up  and 
vote  for  those  sentiments  by  voting 
against  the  committee  amendment  to 
strike  title  V. 

And  if  any  Republicans  want  to  risk 
the  displeasure  of  the  President  and  pos- 
sibly invoke  the  fiery  ire  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident by  voting  to  provide  housing — not 
promises  but  housing — for  the  American 
middle  clatis,  here  is  the  best  opportunity 
you  will  have  to  do  so  on  this  bill.  If  the 
committee  amendment  is  sustained  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  I  am  sure  we  wiU 
have  a  rollcall  vote  on  it.  I  imagine  a  rec- 
ord vote  to  strike  title  V  and  destroy  the 
chance  to  obtain  vast  new  sources  of 
mortgage  funds  for  middle-income  fami- 
lies at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest  would 
be  a  hard  one  to  explain  in  an  election 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  WiLLUMs). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  strikes  title  V.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  this  entire  matter  was 
considered  very,  very  carefully  in  com- 
mittee, and  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee members  decided  that  title  V  should 
be  stricken.  Title  V  actually  sets  up  the 
National  Development  Bank,  which  is 
simply  another  public  corporation,  Just 
another  bureaucracy.  You  have  heard 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  *Mr.  Widnall)  .  describe  the  dan- 
gers of  this  title  V.  In  addition  to  re- 
quiring pension  money  to  be  invested  in 
this  National  Development  Bank,  this 
title  V  also  contains  very  stringent 
penalties  for  any  pension  fund  which 
falls  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  the  Com- 
mittee as  a  whole  will  support  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  strike  title  V. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown). 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  members  of  the  committee,  let 
us  get  right  down  to  the  heart  of  this 
title  V.  Title  V  establishes  a  National  De- 
velopment Bank  which  is  purely  a  facade 
to  impose  a  2.5-percent  investment  levy 
upon  every  private  foundation  and  upon 
every  private  pension  fund  on  an  annual 
basis.  It  violates  every  investor's  rule.  It 
may  be  unconstitutional.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  Impose  the  2.5-percent  invest- 
ment levy  on  private  foundations  and 
private  pension  funds  it  should  be  done 
as  a  condition  to  their  maintaining  their 
tax-exempt  status  and  as  such,  it  would 
be  a  matter  to  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

There  are  numerous  other  objections 
to  this  proposal,  but  Foundations  are 
deeply  concerned  about  section  511  and 
for  the  following  reasons: 

Government  should  not  undertake  to 
specify  how  private  funds  should  be  in- 
vested. The  compulsory  purchase  pro- 
visions of  section  511  would  replace,  by 
Federal  statute,  the  Investment  judg- 
ment of  Independent  trustees,  and  man- 
agers of  foimdations  and  pension  funds, 
who  have  fiduciary  obligations  firmly  es- 
tablished under  law.  They  would  give  the 
Government  unprecedented  control  over 
the  investment  of  private  funds.  The 
precedent  could  readily  be  used  to  extend 
governmental  control  over  the  invest- 
ments of  other  private  organizations,  or 
subject  more  and  more  of  the  assets  of 
private  foundations  and  pension  fmids 
to  government  use. 

Section  511  would  restrict  and  reduce 
funds  available  to  charity.  Investment 
portfolios  of  foundations  and  pension 
funds,  which  are  now  managed  to  pro- 
duce the  best  economic  return  for  char- 
ity and  pensioners,  would  be  subject  to 
artificial  restraints  to  the  potential  detri- 
ment of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  funds. 
Since  H.R.  17495  allows  private  founda- 
tions and  pension  funds  to  substitute 
certain  types  of  government  obligations 
for  the  obligations  required  to  be  pur- 
chased under  the  bill,  it  is  not  even  clear 
that  section  511  would  lead  to  any  in- 
crease in  housing  funds. 

Section  511  ignores  the  impact  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  on  foundations. 
The  Tax  Reform  Act  already  imposes  a 
4  percent  tax  on  foundation  investment 
income  and  contains  compulsory  pay- 
out provisions.  Section  511  represents  an 
additional  potential  reduction  of  pri- 
vate phllantliropic  resources.  The  Tax 
Reform  Act  also  contains  provisions  to 
encourage  private  foundations  to  pro- 
duce maximum  rates  of  return  on  their 
investments;  Section  511  would  impose 
artificial  restraints  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  foundation  portfolios  which 
could  prevent  a  maximum  return  on 
investment. 

Section  511  raises  difficult  Constitu- 
tional questions  which  have  not  been 
fully  considered.  To  require  private  or- 
ganizations to  invest  a  portion  of  their 
assets  In  specified  Goverrunent  securities 
is  an  unprecedented  government  policy 
which  requires  careful  scrutiny.  Impor- 
tant Constitutional  questions  exist  relat- 
ing to  the  protection  of  private  property, 
due  process,  and  taking  without  just 
compensation.    Moreover,    Section    511 


raises  a  serious  question  of  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  laws  since  only  private 
foundations  and  pension  funds  are  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  bill;  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  portfoUos  of  imiversi- 
ties,  churches  and  of  other  tax-exempt 
organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Widnall  I. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  urge  upon  the  House  approval 
of  the  committee's  action  with  respect  to 
title  V.  I  think  it  would  be  tragic  if  we 
adopted  the  original  bill  as  submitted, 
and  if  it  included  a  bite  of  2.5  percent 
on  the  pension  funds  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  had  no  urging  by  any  of  those 
involved  with  pension  funds  to  adopt  the 
course  of  action  suggested  by  our  chair- 
man, to  take,  beginning  for  the  first  year, 
2.5  percent  of  the  funds  with  a  possible 
2.5  percent  added  each  year  thereafter. 
This  could  become  a  precedent  for  every 
ccmmittee  in  this  House  seeking  this 
source  of  revenue  to  support  ix)llution 
bills,  education  bills,  medical  bills  and  the 
like,  all  for  good  purposes. 

The  National  Development  Bank,  as  I 
said  before,  could  not  possibly  be  fully 
organized  and  running  with  its  own 
bureaucracy  before  1  year.  The  title  of 
this  bill  is  the  Emergency  Home  Finance 
Act  of  1970.  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to 
be  talking  about  this  now.  and  wanting 
to  spend  so  much  money  now,  that  if 
adopted  right  now  cannot  produce  one 
single  new  unit  of  housing  before  the 
expiration  of  a  year. 

What  came  out  of  the  committee  can 
do  the  job,  and  can  get  thin?s  moving 
immediately.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
crushing  weight  of  this  Nation's  housing 
crisis  is  centered  primarily  in  just  two 
areas  of  this  country — the  inner  cities 
and  the  far  outlying  rural  areas.  The 
problem  rests  there  largely  because  very 
little  mortgage  credit  for  moderate  in- 
come housing  is  available  from  conven- 
tional lending  Institutions  in  either  area. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
problems  of  our  cities  knows  that  con- 
ventional lending  institutions  located  in 
the  cities  are  funneling  almost  all  of  the 
mortgage  funds  Into  the  affluent  suburbs 
where  people  can  afford  the  otherwise 
strangling  mortgage  interest  rates  that 
are  being  charged. 

Banks  located  in  small  rural  communi- 
ties have  always  maintained  that  they  do 
not  have  the  capacity  to  make  mortgage 
loans  in  any  volume  and  meet  the  other 
credit  needs  of  their  clientele.  What 
money  is  being  provided  for  mortgages  is 
coming  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration which  is  grossly  under- 
funded and  imderstaffed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tiUe  V  of  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  is  a  real  attempt 
at  answering  the  housing  problems  In 
both  the  Inner  cities  and  rural  areas.  It 
is  the  only  provision  In  the  bill  that  pro- 
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vides  any  real  hope  for  home  <  twnership 
for  not  only  moderate  incom<  families, 
but  low  income  families  as  we  1. 

Last  year  the  Department  o  I  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  said  that  this 
country  needs  26  million  nev(  dwelling 
units  bv  1978.  To  date,  hous  ng  starts 
have  declined  to  an  average  arnual  level 
of  less  than  1.2  million  units  This  de- 
scribes an  emergency  housing  situaUon 
and  title  V  ii>  the  only  provisi(  n  in  H.R. 
17495  which  would  truly  mi  ike  it  an 
emergency  home  financing  bill  Title  V  is 
the  only  section  of  this  bill  wi  h  the  po- 
tential to  change  existing  mort  jage  lend- 
ing patterns  and  get  housing  I  money  at 
reasonable  rates  into  the  areap  where  it 
is  most  needed.  I  strongly  urgi  that  title 
V  be  restored  to  this  legislation.  Con- 
gress must  begin  to  meet  its  cotnmitment 
set  over  20  years  ago— "a  detent  home 
and  suitable  living  environme 
American  family." 

Chairm 
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Mr.    CLAY.    Mr. 

gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  t^e  gentle 

man. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
istration,  for  reasons  I  find 
understand,  is  opposing  titl 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Ac 
This  is  a  posture  that  I  find 
a  little  ironic  In  view  of  the 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
Development,  George  Romney^  Secretary 
Romney  has  clearly  stated  tbat  private 
pension  fimds  can  and  should  constitute 
a  major  source  of  mortgage  funds  to 
meet  the  Nation's  housing  crias  and  that 
they  should  be  required  to    nake  such 
investments  if  they  fail  to  do  «)  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree  on  a  voluntar  i  basis.  He 
gave  a  May  date  as  the  cuto:  I  point  for 
trial  of  voluntary  purchase. 

Secretary  Romney  has  had  it  least  two 
meetings  with  pension  fund  officials  and 
the  trust  officers  of  large  bank*  which  ad- 
minister most  of  the  Natioh's  private 
pension  funds.  He  was  told  it  the  first 
meeting  that  pension  funds  *ere  not  at 
all  interested  in  increasing  ihvestments 
in  this  area.  He  came  away  from  the 
second  meeting  with  a  com^tment  for 
an  additional  investment  of  1500  million 
in  mortgages  by  these  institi|tions. 

That  $500  million  commitjnent.  If  it 
is  ever  fulfilled,  represents  an  investment 
equal  to  slightly  more  than  half  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  assests  of  Inoninsured 
private  pension  funds. 

When  compared  to  the  total  assets  of 
both  noninsured  and  insui  ed  private 
pension  funds,  it  amoimts  ta  less  than 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  t  tiese  assets. 
One  could  hardly  say  the  f  rivate  pen- 
sion funds  have  shown  then  selves  will- 
ing to  cooperate  in  meeting  a  critical  pri- 
ority need  of  the  Nation  in  return  for 
the  enormous  tax  advantages  they  enjoy. 
In  my  judgment,  the  east  these 
institutions  should  do  is  to  n  lake  Invest- 
ments in  federally  instired  and  guaran- 
teed paper  for  low,  moderate  ind  middle- 
income  housing  in  amounts  e  juivalent  to 
the  tax  advantage  they  now  enjoy.  Title 
V  does  not  even  require  them  to  do  that 
and  title  V,  let  me  remind  sou,  imposes 
no  sacrifice  or  risk  in  order  ^o  raise  loan 
funds  for  the  National  development 
Bank  for  housing  that  it  wjuld  create. 
The  obligations  it  would  mar  jet  are  fully 


negotiable,  fully  and  imconditionally 
guaranteed,  and  would  provide  market 
yields  equivalent  to  the  yields  on  Treas- 
ury securities. 

In  effect.  Development  Bank  obliga- 
tions constitute  an  investment  which  is 
superior  to  the  mortgages  and  the  mort- 
gage-backed securities  that  Secretary 
Romney  thinks  should  be  attractive 
enough  for  voluntary  purchase  by  pri- 
vate pension  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Secretary  Romney  him- 
self has  demonstrated  the  need  for  title 
V.  It  should  remain  what  it  was  designed 
to  be.  the  heart  of  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  75  per- 
cent of  these  pension  funds  are  admin- 
istered by  banks.  It  is  a  very  lucrative 
business.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  want- 
ing to  keep  it.  They  do  not  want  any 
policy  made  that  would  use  part  of  these 
funds  for  anything  else.  It  is  in  their 
ir;terest  that  they  stop  It  if  they  can. 

But  we  are  in  an  embarrsissing  posi- 
tion here  in  the  United  States.  The  Ped- 
erEil  Reserve  with  their  money  managers 
have  charge  of  the  Government's  credit. 
That  amounts  to  billions  of  dollars  a 
year.  But  they  are  not  alloting  anything 
to  housing. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  as  much  money 
as  they  have,  they  certainly  could  agree 
to  let  housing  have  some  money  but  they 
will  not  do  it. 

We  tried  to  get  an  RFC  type  organiza- 
tion organized  which  wsis  so  successful 
for  22  years  and  which  gave  people 
money  for  housing.  But  we  were  unable 
to  do  it. 

We  tried  to  utilize  Federal  Reserve 
credit  and  this  pension  bill.  It  seemed  to 
be  satisfactory  to  the  people  who  had 
furnished  the  money.  We  thought  it  was 
ideal.  It  would  be  no  more  than  2V2  per- 
cent of  assets  a  year,  guaranteed  funds, 
and  give  them  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 

If  this  amendment  to  strike  title  n  is 
agreed  to,  we  have  no  source  of  housing 
funds. 

Now  what  is  offered  for  housing  funds? 
The  people  who  oppose  this  bill  have 
made  no  offer  of  housing  fimds.  It  is  the 
only  source  of  fimds  that  is  proposed  in 
either  House  of  the  Congress,  and  if  we 
do  this  what  can  you  tell  the  people  who 
want  housing  fimds?  This  is  the  only 
approach  that  is  proposed  and  if  we  de- 
feat that,  what  do  you  propose  for  hous- 
ing funds? 

It  is  very  important  that  we  have 
housing  funds  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest.  I  trust  you  will  give  this  matter 
great  consideration.  In  case  of  doubt, 
vote  for  it  and  let  it  go  to  conference. 
The  other  body  will  vote  on  it  and  they 
would  not  agree  to  It  unless  there  was 
something  good  proposed,  and  unless 
every  question  today  is  answered.  So  you 
cannot  run  any  risk  by  voting  for  this. 
It  will  go  to  conference  between  the  two 
Houses  and  the  conferees  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  upon  it. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  of  title  V. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 


vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Patman)  there 
were — ayes  86,  noes  38. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Patman  and 

Mr.  WIDNALL. 

The  committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
114,  noes  58. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITU:  VI— FLEXIBLE  INTERSTATE  RATE 
AUTHORITY 
Sec.  601.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  or  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  Inter- 
est rates  on  Insured  mortgages,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  May  7,  1968,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1.  1970"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1971". 

COMMrrTEX  AMENDMENT 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:  Page  39,  Immedi- 
ately below  line  9,  Insert  the  following: 
•TITLE   VU— INVESTMENT   OP    COMMER- 
CIAL BANK  RESERVES 
"5  701.  Amendment  of  section  19(g).  Federal 
Reserve  Act 
■Section  19(g)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(12  U.S.C  465)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(l)' 
Inunedlately  after  '(g)'  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"  "(2)  In  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  any  reserve  balance  required  under  this 
section  for  any  type  or  types  of  deposits  spec- 
ified by  the  Board  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  there  may  be  deducted.  In  whole 
or  In  such  part  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
any  investments  in  obligations  specified  by 
the  Board  Issued  by  Federal  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  directly  or  indirectly  financing 
the  construction  or  acquisition  of  residential 
real  property." " 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized  in  opposition 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  effect  a  most  serious 
and  potentially  far-reaching  change  in 
basic  banking  policy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  close  in  10  minutes, 
the  time  to  be  divided  so  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  will  have  5  minutes 
and  there  will  be  5  minutes  in  opposition. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  any  statutory 
limitations  or  standards  whatsoever  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  would  be  granted 
the  power  to  direct  the  flow  of  bank  re- 
serve funds  into  a  specific  sector  of  the 
economy.  If  this  precedent  is  established 
for  housing,  who  among  us  will  be  able 
to  justify  not  also  permitting  reserve 
deductions  for  bank  ovmership  of  munic- 
ipal obligations,  for  farm  credit  obliga- 
tions, or  for  small  business  credit 
obligations? 

Meanwhile,  what  would  happen  to  the 
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value  of  the  doUar?  I  will  teU  you  what 
could  happen.  I  can  see  pressures  on  the 
Federal  Board  to  give  each  sector  of  our 
economy  access  to  the  reserves  of  our 
banking  system  becoming  so  enormous 
that  the  Board  will  be  unable  to  pursue 
any  meaningful  monetary  policy.  I  do 
not  like  tight  money  any  more  than 
other  Members  of  this  House.  But  I 
recognize  that  we  need  it  sometime  to 
prevent  runaway  inflation.  I  certainly 
don't  want  to  do  something  here  that 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  implement  the  kind  of  overall 
monetary  policy  it  feels  is  appropriate. 
The  Board  does  not  want  this  author- 
ity. It  has  even  expressed  doubt  that  the 
mortgage  market  would  gain  signifi- 
cantly from  its  operation.  The  adminis- 
tration does  not  want  it.  In  my  opinion, 
the  only  parties  who  would  be  certain  to 
gain  from  such  a  proposal  are  the  banks, 
who  would  be  handed  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions in  windfall  profits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  this 
amendment  and  urge  that  it  be  struck 
from  the  bUl. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  dangerous  amendment.  It 
is  not  a  crackpot  amendment,  or  any- 
thing like  that. 

This  method  of  directing  of  reserves  is 
used  by  central  banks  throughout  the 
world.  If  we  remember,  in  1966  there 
were  many  builders  who  came  to  our  of- 
fices, saying  they  did  not  have  any 
money,  and  many  savings  said  loan  as- 
sociations came  to  our  offices  saying  they 
had  to  have  money  for  housing.  I  think 
this  year  we  have  been  receiving  delega- 
tions from  the  housing  industry  and 
from  the  banks  and  from  the  savings  and 
loans  and  from  the  building  trades  say- 
ing they  are  practically  out  of  business, 
that  housing  is  lower  now  than  it  has 
been  for  years.  Unemployment  is  going 
higher  in  the  housing  business. 

What  happens?  Why  is  it  that  every 
few  years  we  just  cannot  build  housing? 
How  come  every  few  years  the  housing 
business  hits  rock  bottom? 

The  reason  is  that  every  time  we  have 
a  tight  money  policy,  we  find  long-term 
money,  the  money  we  need  for  mort- 
gages, the  money  we  need  to  build  houses, 
is  changed  into  short-term  money.  We 
carmot  find  a  loan  to  buy  a  house  because 
long-term  money  has  been  translated 
into  short-term  money,  which  doesn't 
build  houses.  The  person  who  has  money 
is  investing  in  the  60-  to  90-day  money 
market,  because  money  rates  are  chang- 
ing so  much  that  he  is  not  willing  to  bet 
on  long-term  money  market  that  mort- 
gages depend  on. 

We  have  to  do  something  to  counter 
this  cycle.  We  have  to  have  some  type  of 
countercyclical  device,  and  that  is  ex- 
acUy  what  Utle  vn  Is.  It  is  a  counter- 
cyclical device.  So  if  the  Board  feels  that 
tight  money  is  drying  up  long-term 
money  hitting  the  home  buUding  indus- 
try, the  Board  can  tell  the  banks.  "You 
can  Invest  10  percent  of  your  reserves, 
which  are  not  now  making  money,  in 
Government  housing  paper  created  to 
stimulate  housing."  That  is  all  this  does. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pemisylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
they  use  10  percent  of  their  reserves  we 
can  get  approximately  150,000  units? 
Just  using  10  percent  of  the  reserves 
would  provide  approximately  $3  billion. 
Mr.  REES.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
I  believe  it  would  be  far  more  than  $3 
billion. 

This  would  not  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury 
anything.  It  would  not  create  a  new  Gov- 
ernment corporation.  All  it  would  do  is 
take  money  which  is  not  presently  being 
used,  not  earning  interest,  not  now  in  the 
economy,  and  translate  this  money  into 
long-term  investments  to  take  care  of  the 
problem  of  the  housing  industry  and  of 
the  average  American  who  would  like  to 
buy  a  home  but  cannot  buy  a  home. 

This  is  not  mandatory.  It  says  that  the 
"Federal  Reserve  Board  may." 

A  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  appointed  for  14  years,  and 
I  think  has  the  security  of  position 
to  make  a  well  thought  out  rational 
decision. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentl«nan 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  If  this  is  a  discretion- 
ary authority,  and  cities  like  the  one 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent,  Detroit, 
are  crippled  because  of  the  housing 
shortage,  why  would  anyone  object  to 
giving  discretionary  authority  for  the 
use  of  this  money?  I  do  not  understand 
the  opposition  to  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  REES.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand, because  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  in  a  nonpolltical  posi- 
tion. He  is  appointed  for  a  14-year  term. 
I  believe  he  should  have  the  courage 
to  say  "No"  if  he  does  not  believe  this 
is  the  right  policy. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Did  not  this  idea  come 
from  Gov.  Andrew  Brimmer,  who  orig- 
inally conceived  it? 

Mr.  REES.  (jovemor  Brimmer,  I  be- 
lieve, has  been  a  pioneer  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  discussing  a  method 
by  which  the  Federal  Reserve  can  push 
long-term  money  back  into  the  economy. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

May  I  invite  the  attention  of  Members 
to  an  article  just  off  the  ticker: 

Washington. — The  federal  home  loan  banX 
system  has  begun  the  purchase  of  govem- 
ment-baclted  mortgages  from  Its  member 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual 
savings  banks  as  a  move  to  channel  more 
money  Into  the  home  mortgage  market. 

Chairman  Preston  Martin  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  board  said  the  12  regional 
banks  have  undertaken  "for  the  first  time 
In  the  system's  38-year  history  a  new  form 
In  our  commitment  to  the  nation's  critical 
housing  needs."  ^  ^    ^v. 

The  purchase  of  mortgages  Insured  by  tne 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  Veterans'  Administration  will 
provide  the  saving  and  loan  associations  with 
addlUonal  funds  for  new  mortgage  lending. 
Martin  said  the  regional  b«uiks  would  ac- 
cumiUate  the  purchased  mortgages  unttl 
they  have  enough  to  form  a  pool  of  $200 
million  to  $300  mUllon.  at  which  time  bonds 
will  be  sold  by  the  government  national 
mortgage  association,  backed  by  the  mort- 
gagee 


Listen  to  this,  my  friends,  for  this  Is 
astounding : 

A  pricing  committee  of  the  regional  banks 
decided  on  a  price  of  97  percent  for  S'-i  pw- 
cent  FHA  and  VA  mortgages.  93.60  percent 
for  8  percent  mortgages  and  90  percent  for 
7',-i  percent  mortgages. 

That  means  that  the  amount  of  inter- 
est for  FHA  will  be  12  y2  percent,  and 
on  the  Veterans'  Administration  mort- 
gages it  will  be  14  percent.  That  is  where 
interest  rates  are  going. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  this  House.  If  we  vote  down  the 
only  source  of  funds  that  is  proposed,  we 
should  propose  something  else  in  the 
way  of  a  source  of  funds  for  housing, 
for  people  to  have  shelter. 

We  talk  about  environmental  o.uality. 
You  cannot  have  environmental  quality 
in  this  country  unless  you  take  into  con- 
sideration our  55  million  families.  They 
are  the  ones  we  should  keep  in  mind. 
Anything,  of  course,  that  helps  them  is 
fine,  but  anything  that  hurts  them  is 
against  the  interests  of  our  country  und 
we  should  be  against  it.  You  cannot  have 
environmental  quality  unless  you  have  a 
decent  home  or  you  permit  a  person  earn- 
ing a  fair  salary  to  acquire  a  home  at 
a  reasonable  price,  a  decent  home  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  particularly 
his  children  of  school  age. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect  to  ask  for 
a  record  vote  on  title  V,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  for  Members 
to  vote  against  title  V  or,  in  other  words, 
to  vote  to  sustain  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  to  strike  it  out  of  the  bill  with- 
out proposing  an  alternative. 

Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money? 
What  is  your  proposal?  We  have  suggest- 
ed ours.  If  you  are  against  the  sugges- 
tion, then  suggest  something  that  is 
better. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  property  pic- 
ture is  in  the  rest  of  the  434  congressional 
districts,  but  let  me  tell  you  what  it  is 
like  in  the  First  Congressional  District 
in  Detroit.  We  cannot  get  mortgages.  We 
are  short  of  new  housing.  We  carmot  get 
them  built.  Every  member  of  the  Michi- 
gan delegation  knows  that  to  be  the  fact. 
What  I  want  each  of  you  to  ask  yourself 
Is  why  are  we  resisting  a  very  simple,  well 
constructed  provision  that  would  give 
discretionary  authority  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  do  something  that  we 
claim  we  are  so  concerned  about;  namely, 
loosening  up  the  money  and  make  it  more 
available  to  the  citizens  of  this  country 
who  want  to  build  homes?  I  do  not  un- 
derstand what  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  doing  today.  If  we  delete  this  im- 
portant provision  sponsored  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  from 
this  bill,  I  think  we  will  have  callously 
ignored  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
in  our  society.  I  am  astounded  that  my 
colleagues  from  the  Michigan  area  who 
know  the  problems  in  the  Detroit  area 
are  not  helping  us  keep  the  Rees  amend- 
ment in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  sunendment  must  be  defeated. 
This  amendment  gives  complete  discre- 
tion to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  alio- 
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cate  a  portion  of  the  cash  lece  rves  in  our 
commercial  banks  to  llie  h  )using  in- 
dustry. If  they  can  be  allowed  to  do  this 
with  the  housing  industry,  thn  why  not 
do  it  for  other  logical  and  legitimate 
purposes?  This  would  just  be  the  begin- 
ning, a  foot  in  the  door.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  a  cash  reserve;  o  make  it 
available  to  the  depositors  m  case  of 
emergency?  I  submit  that  this  would  be 
a  dangerous  precedent-settinj  step  if  we 
allow  this  amendment  to  be  « dopted. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairm  an,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  In  just  a  monent,  if  you 
please. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman. 
Mr.  Burns,  strongly  opposes  this  pro- 
posal. After  expressing  doutt  that  the 
mortgage  market  would  gain  sufBciently 
from  the  operation,  he  pom:ed  out.  in 
his  words,  and  I  quote:  "The  process  by 
which  the  free  market  allocate  s  resources 
in  accordance  with  the  public  jreferences 
would  be  jeopardized." 

I  submit  that  the  words  ol  Chairman 
Martin  deserve  to  be  piid  ai  tention  to. 
As  I  said  before  it  would  be  s  dangerous 
precedent,  and  we  should  no  allow  this 
amendment  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  now? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  glad  to  :  'ield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Will  you  I  ell  me.  sir. 
just  exactly  what  is  wrong  with  the  idea 
of  giving  discretionary  authcrity  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  pro  ride  money 
for  Americans  to  buy  homes?  We  are 
providing  assistance  to  business  and  in- 
dustry in  countless  numbers  of  ways,  as 
you  well  know.  We  are  subsilizing  most 
corporations  that  are  successf  il  and  some 
that  are  not.  Why  can  we  not  loosen  up 
some  money  for  the  American  people? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  If  the  genUer:ian  please, 
we  do  not  allow  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  the  discretion  now  to  divert 
money  from  cash  reserves  fcr  any  pur- 
pose. 

Why  not  for  envirormienta  pollution? 
Why  not  for  one  of  many  <ither  laud- 
able purposes? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Because  no  one  has 
asked  that  this  be  done  fdr  environ- 
mental pollution. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  exact  y  the  point 
I  am  making.  However,  thrt  could  be 
the  next  step. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  we  hav«  before  us 
for  consideration  a  housing  bill  which 
many  prospective  homeown»rs  look  to 
as  a  possible  means  to  be  afforded  a 
small  measure  of  relief  in  a  viciously 
tight  money  market.  We  are  not  talking 
about  ecology.  But  I  wondei^  if  my  col- 
league will  be  as  intransigent  on  that 
subject  as  he  Is  on  this  one.  But,  let  us 
talk  about  housing.  Let  us  assume  a 
minimum  amount  of  responsibility  and 
free  some  money  for  Amerii«ns  to  buy 
homes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  Is  whit  this  bill 
does. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  have  a  growing  num- 
ber of  constituents  who  want  to  buy 
homes  but  cannot  afford  to  do  so  because 
<tf  the  tight  money  mailEet.  and  I  sus- 
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pect  that  the  same  situation  may  ob- 
tain in  your  own  district. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  This  bill  would  generate 
at  least  $7.5  billion  according  to  the  wit- 
nesses. It  is  essential  that  this  bill  pass 
as  an  emergency  measure.  This  section 
was  not  in  the  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  72  to  0. 

Do  we  want  an  emergency  housing 
bill  or  do  we  want  to  become  bogged 
down  with  other  things?  I  might  ask 
the  gentleman  what  is  the  purpose  of 
the  cash  reser\'e? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  We  are  not  bogged 
down  in  anything  and  the  gentleman 
knows  it.  This  provision  was  passed  in 
the  committee  on  which  you  serve.  That 
is  why  if  necessary,  there  is  going  to  be 
a  record  vote  on  it.  It  is  about  time 
that  we  give  the  public  some  considera- 
tion and  act  as  if  we  are  vaguelj-  aware 
of  a  housing  crisis  that  worsens  as  we 
balk  at  every  new  means  of  aiding  home 
buyers. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Do  we  want  a  housing 
bill  now  or  do  we  want  delay. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  WeU,  let  me  tell  you 
what  it  is.  We  desperately  need  a  hous- 
ing bill  that  goes  far  beyond  these  mod- 
est emergency  provisions,  at  best  only 
a  i>mall  portion  of  our  citizenry  who 
seek  better  housing  opportunity  will  be 
affected.  Everj-one  in  this  Chamber 
knows  the  Congress  has  yet  to  develop 
a  program  that  will  show  that  we  are 
sincere  in  our  rhetoric  and  that  we  real- 
ize the  terrible  price  that  will  continue 
to  be  paid  for  our  indifference  to  the 
needs  of  our  people. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  couple  of  observations  and  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  what  we  are  really 
talking  about.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  if 
you  do  this  for  housing,  you  will  have  to 
do  it  for  small  business  or  msmy  others. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  do  this  for  VA 
and  FHA  housing  we  are  doing  it  for 
mortgages  which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  puts  up  the 
money. 

The  big  problem  we  have  in  the  United 
States  today — and  anyone  who  knows  the 
true  situation  knows  we  have  a  liquidity 
problem  because  there  just  simply  is  not 
enough  money.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  well  advised  under  these  circum- 
stances that  there  be  a  source  of  liquidity 
in  the  cash  reserves  that  are  held  by  the 
banks  and  even  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  a  mortgage  guaranteed  by 
the  Government  which  is  a  comfortable 
area  into  which  we  can  move.  We  can 
loosen  some  of  the  Uquidity,  however,  in 
the  system.  And,  if  you  do  not  think  we 
have  a  liquidity  problem  in  the  United 
States  going  clear  across  the  board,  just 
think  about  the  situation  with  reference 
to  Penn  Central  and  think  of  the  many, 
many  other  corporations  which  have  this 
same  problem.  There  is  an  old  country 
saw  to  the  effect  that  "if  you  want  cher- 
ries you  must  go  where  the  cherries  is." 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  not  enough  money  to  go  around  and 
we  are  trying  to  allocate  available  liquid- 
ity under  these  reasonable  restraints.  A. 


Only  10  percent  of  cash  reserves,  B.  Only 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  agrees  it 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  this.  Is  not 
the  effect  of  this  permissive  language  to 
insure  that  the  Fed.  if  it  has  the  will  to 
lise  the  language,  will  see  that  that 
money  is  going  into  housing,  and  not  into 
building  new  gambling  casinos  in  the 
Bahamas,  or  into  funds  for  conglomerate 
take-overs,  and  so  on?  Does  it  not  involve 
a  value  judgment  which  this  Congress  is 
capable  of  making? 

Mr.  HANNA.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin makes  a  very  good  point.  One  of 
the  problems  we  face  in  this  country  as 
you  know  right  now  is  the  pressure  on 
the  Fed  to  loosen  up  somewhat  so  that 
there  will  be  a  growth  in  the  money  sup- 
ply. Gentlemen,  you  cannot  change  the 
growth  in  the  money  supply  without  a 
basic  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try. And,  what  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin points  out  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
building  of  housing,  you  have  the  most 
assured  long-term  investment  that  you 
could  obtain.  This  would  justify  some 
increase  in  the  money  supply.  We  are 
now  trying  to  get  out  of  a  dilemma  be- 
cause there  is  a  liquidity  problem  both 
in  the  private  and  public  sectors.  The 
only  way  you  can  unravel  this  skein 
which  has  been  woven  in  the  dark  of 
night  with  no  one  guiding  the  hands  who 
are  doing  the  knitting  is  to  develop  the 
utilization  of  what  you  have  in  liquidity 
to  build  our  wealth  in  such  a  manner  that 
you  can  justify  the  money  supply  in- 
crease. 

So  I  think  that  the  gentleman's  sug- 
gestion is  not  so  novel;  is  not  such  a  de- 
parture that  you  should  be  afraid  of  it. 
It  is  something  that  is  done  in  some  of 
the  leading  countries  throughout  the 
world.  Their  central  banks  are  already 
doing  this,  so  it  is  not  something  we  are 
asking  our  central  bank  to  do  that  does 
not  have  a  history. 

So  I  suggest  you  think  about  this  very 
seriously  in  terms  of  what  you  are  doing 
to  try  to  break  through  the  liquidity 
crisis  and  try  to  create  a  new  basic 
wealth  on  which  new  money  supplies 
can  be  built,  end  in  which  the  people  can 
have  confidence.  I  think  you  can  depend 
on  your  Federal  Reserve  Governors  to 
utilize  this  authority  using  very  sensible 
judgment  that  will  justify  your  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  and  their  under- 
standing of  the  problem  this  country  is 
facing. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

MOTION     OFTEBED     BT     MR.     PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10 
minutes. 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
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nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown  ) . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  oppose  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Title  VII  of  H.R.  17495,  as  reported, 
provides  that  banks  that  are  members  of 
tlie  Federal  Reserve  System  may,  to  the 
extent  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, treat  their  investments  in  obliga- 
tions of  housing-related  Federal  agencies 
the  same  as  deposits  at  their  Reserve 
banks  for  purposes  of  meeting  their  re- 
serve requirements.  Since  the  member 
banks  receive  no  return  on  their  deposit 
balances  at  their  Reserve  banks,  the 
prospect  of  switching  from  a  noneam- 
ing  asset  to  an  earning  asset  would  seem 
to  serve  as  a  powerful  inducement  for 
them  to  invest  in  these  agency  issues, 
thereby  increasing  the  flow  of  funds  into 
housing. 

This  proposal,  however,  has  drawbacks 
not  apparent  at  first  blush.  Suppose  re- 
serve requirements  were  not  changed, 
and  each  member  bank  were  allowed  to 
meet  10  percent  of  its  reserve  require- 
ment in  this  fashion.  If  total  reserves  of 
the  banking  system  are  not  to  rise  under 
those  conditions,  then  reserve  balances 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  would  have 
to  fall  by  10  percent  or  roughly  $2  bilUon. 
To  achieve  this  the  Reserve  banks  would 
have  to  sell  $2  billion  of  Treasury  securi- 
ties in  the  open  market. 

Such  sales  would,  of  course,  tend  to 
drive  up  interest  rates  on  Treasury 
seciu-ities,  as  well  as  other  money  market 
instruments.  Besides  raising  the  costs  of 
Treasury  borrowing,  this  would  tend  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  thrift  institu- 
tions to  attract  savings  funds.  And  it 
would  also  add  considerably  to  the  pres- 
sures now  evident  in  financial  markets. 
Another  alternative  would  be  simply  to 
allow  bank  reserves  to  increase  by  $2  bil- 
lion. This  would  mean  an  increase  in 
money  and  credit  of  several  times  that 
amount — clearly  a  prescription  that  en- 
courages inflation. 

A  third  alternative  would  be  to  raise 
reserve  requirements  by  the  amount  that 
the  member  banks  are  expected  to  add 
to  their  holdings  of  agency  issues  under 
this  proposal.  That,  of  course,  would  seri- 
ously impair  the  attraction  of  the  pro- 
posal for  the  banks,  although  it  might 
be  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  force 
the  banks  to  add  to  their  holdings  of 
agency  issues  as  the  least  costly  way  of 
meeting  their  increased  reserve  require- 
ments. Under  such  a  policy  of  forced  in- 
vestments in  agency  issues,  banks  would 
have  to  make  corresponding  reductions 
in  their  other  loans  and  investments, 
such  as  Treasury  bills,  municipal  bonds, 
or  mortgages.  The  consequences  in  finan- 
cial markets  could  be  much  the  same  as 
those  discussed  imder  the  first  alterna- 
tive, above. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  12,  1970,  to 
Chairman  Patman,  Federal  Reser/e 
Chairman  Burns  strongly  opposed  this 
proposal.  After  expressing  doubt  that 
'the  mortgage  market  would  gain  signifi- 
cantly from  the  operation,"  he  pointed 
out  that  the  proposal  would  impair  "the 
process  by  which  the  free  market  allo- 
cates resources  in  accordance  with  public 
preferences"  and  would  result  in  mount- 


ing demands  for  similar  specisd  assist- 
ance from  other  borrowers  such  as 
State  and  local  governments  and  small 
businesses. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  individual 
views  filed  by  Congressman  Brock  in  the 
committee  report,  not  one  word  of  testi- 
mony was  had  on  this  most,  important 
and  potentially  far-reaching'  change  in 
basic  banking  policy.  It  is  an  incredible 
grant  of  authority  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  without  any  statutory  limitations 
or  standards  whatsoever. 

This  committee  amendment  should  be 
«*A  i  Acted 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

Rkes)  . 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment is  simple.  It  says  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  if  they  wish,  can  allow  banks 
to  invest,  for  example,  10  percent  of  their 
current  reserves  in  housing  paper.  Gov- 
ernment guaranteed  housing  paper.  All 
they  do  is  exchange  paper  dollars  for 
guaranteed  Government  paper. 

What  this  means  is  you  have  a  counter 
cyclical  device  to  be  used  in  periods  of 
tight  money,  when  money  is  not  going 
into  housing.  A  redirection  of  a  small 
part  of  bank's  general  reserves  into  long- 
term  housing  paper.  It  does  not  come  into 
force — and  I  repeat,  it  does  not  come  into 
force — until  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  who  are  appointed  for  14 
years,  vote  and  decide  to  use  this  device, 
and  set  up  the  rules  and  regulations.  It 
is  a  simple  amendment.  It  does  not  cre- 
ate a  new  Government  corporation.  It 
does  not  take  any  money  out  of  the 
Tieasury;  it  redirects  priorities  during 
periods  of  tight  money. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  if  I  am  correct 
that  it  is  my  understanding — and  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  to  verify  this — that 
this  does  not  require  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  do  anything,  it  gives  them  per- 
mission, and  so  they  can  make  rules  and 
regulations,  but  it  does  not  make  it  man- 
datory for  them  to  do  anything? 

Mr.  REES.  It  is  purely  permissive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be  al- 
lotted to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rees). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rees)  . 

Mr.  RE:eS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  again  that  this  is  purely  permissive. 
It  calls  for  a  minor  redirection  of  funds 
from  a  short-term  money  market  in  a 
period  of  tight  money  into  a  long-term 
market. 

If  we  had  had  this  type  of  provision  be- 
fore, I  think  we  could  have  eased  con- 
siderably the  slump  that  occurred  In  the 
housing  industry.  I  think  we  coiild  have 
made  sure  that  middle  America  would 
have  been  able  to  buy  a  home  at  reason- 
able interest  rates. 


Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Is  it  not  true  also  that 
there  is  a  safeguard  here  provided  by  this 
very  bill  that  has  not  been  available  up 
to  now,  in  that  we  are  expanding  the 
secondary  mortgage  capabilities  in  this 
country.  If  the  banks  In  particular  or 
peculiar  circiunstances  want  to  recon- 
vert back  in  cash,  we  actually  have  by 
this  bill  a  broader  market  for  the  sec- 
ondary field  than  was  ever  available  be- 
fore. 

They  would  be  able  to  do  that  with 
only  a  slight  loss  in  terms  of  their  yield; 
is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  REES.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
With  this  tSTJe  of  amendment,  there 
would  not  be  any  need  for  the  type  of 
Treasury  financing  we  have  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Collier). 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Collier 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Williams.) 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  says  that  this 
is  a  simple  amendment. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  amendment,  because 
in  this  amendment  we  are  tampering 
with  the  liquidity  of  the  commercial 
banks  of  this  country. 

Title  vn — Investment  of  Commercial 
Bank  Reserves — is  referring  directly  to 
cash  reserves. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  requires 
banks  to  keep  on  hand  a  cash  reserve  that 
has  a  relationship  to  the  deposits  in  the 
banks.  Just  as  soon  as  we  start  to  tamper 
with  the  cash  reserves,  which  the  banks 
need  for  their  day-to-day  operations,  we 
are  endangering  the  banking  system  of 
this  country. 

All  we  would  have  to  have  is  a  reces- 
sion and  a  rim  on  the  banks,  and  the 
banks  with  insufficient  cash  reserves  will 
be  closing  their  doors  and  we  will  be 
precipitating  another  disaster  such  as  we 
experienced  in  1929  and  1930. 

There  are  ways  to  handle  this.  I  have 
already  said  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  requires  cash  reserves  based  on 
their  deposits.  We  could  change  that  by 
requiring  banks  to  retain  cash  reserves 
based  on  their  investments,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  the  right  to  do  it 
right  now. 

The  Federal  Reserve  could  require 
lower  cash  reserves  on  housing  paper  and 
higher  cash  reserves  on  high  return 
corporate  paper  or  other  investments. 
This  would  be  an  incentive  for  commer- 
cial banks  to  invest  more  money  in  resi- 
dential housing  mortgages  without  re- 
ducing their  cash  reserves. 

Incidentally,  this  amendment  was 
adopted  without  any  witness  before  the 
committee  asking  to  be  heard  on  this  sec- 
tion or  asking  to  make  a  comment  on  It. 
It  was  put  in  on  the  very  last  day  In  an 
executive  markup  session. 

Mr.  Chairmtin.  this  amendment  has 

not  received  the  proper  consideration.  It 

is  dangerous  and  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 

amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
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nizes  the  gentleman  from  HI 

PUCINSKI ' 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chair^nan,  I 
ask  the  sponsor  of   the 
question.  As  the  chairman  ol 
mittee  has  said — it  costs  a 


will 

amendment  a 

this  com- 

1  lomeowner 


in  today's  high  interest  ratjs — $58,000 
to  buy  a  $22,000  house  over  the  life  of 
his  mortgage.  To  what  extent  would 
this  amendment  help  to  brin ;  that  cost 
down.  How  would  it  help  brifig  interest 
rates  down? 

Mr.  REES.  I  think  this  jmendment 
could  cut  the  interest  rate  ap|)roximate 

think  that 
substantial 
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inois  (Mr. 


you  are 
the  carryiiig  charges 
rates  on  tt:e  loan  for 


mortgage. 


ly  1.5  percentage  points  and  I 
on  a  $58,000  house  there  is  a 
reduction   in   the  overall   cofct  of   that 
hou^  when  you  amortize  yo^r  interest 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  You  mean 
that  only  costs  $22,000,  which  is  the 
price  range  for  the  averat  e  middle- 
income  family.  But  when 
through  adding 
and  the  interest 
that  house  over  the  life  of  the  loan,  it 
would  come  out  to  $58,000.  Y  )u  say  this 
amendment  would  bring  thai  total  cost 
down;  during  the  hfe  of  the 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  REES.  I  think  we  i-e  talking 
about  a  saving  of  about  $10,  lOO 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That.woulc  be  $10,000 
that  the  home  buyer  could  ^ve  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted? 

Mr.  REES.  The  cost  wi>uld  come 
down  that  much. 

I  tliink  the  amendment  woiild  cut  the 
interest  rate  approximately  IVa  per- 
centage points.  I  think  in  ref  ;rence  to  a 
$58,000  house,  there  would  be  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  over-all  |cost  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  You  mean  jthe  S58.000 
which  includes  the  carrying  c  harge.  The 
house  is  only  $22,000,  which  ;s  what  the 
average  family  hopes  to  pay  but  when 
it  gets  through  adding  the  carrying 
charges  and  the  interest  rat»  over  the 
life  of  the  loan,  it  comes  out  to  $58,000, 
and  this  would  bring  that  dow  n? 

Mr.  REES.  I  think  you  ire  talking 
about  around  $10,000. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  A  $10,000  si  iving? 

Mr.  REES.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chai  r  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  i  Mr.  Black- 

BURJI). 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  ask  the  members  (f  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  for  a  mom(  nt  what  we 
are  doing  here.  What  we  are  doing  is 
passing  %n  emergency  hcusiig  act.  We 
are  not  attempting  here  to  t  imper  with 
the  basic  banking  and  mone  .ary  system 
which  has  ser\'ed  this  coun;ry  so  long 
and  so  well. 

This  proposal  goes  to  the  v  ;ry  heart  of 
our  whole  banking  system.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed that  we  completely  el  mlnate  the 
liquidity  that  exists  in  the  b  inking  sys- 
tem. It  is  proposed  that  we  take  away 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  tlie  tool  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  uses  to  i  egulate  the 
supply  of  money  in  our  econ)my. 

I  do  not  think  any  one  o  us.  in  the 
complete  absence  of  any  e  cpert  testi- 
mony. In  the  complete  abserce  of  hear- 
ing from  the  Federal  Reserve  or  any 
other  experts  in  the  field  ol  finance,  is 
willing  to  tamper  with  anyth  ing  as  basic 


and  as  fundamental  as  the  monetary  and 
banking  system  that  we  are  all  dependent 
upon  if  our  economic  system  is  to  con- 
tinue to  thrive  and  do  well.  I  would  urge 
the  Members  to  vote  down  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
<  Mr.  Barrett  )  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  point  out  that  the  proposed  ac- 
tion would  not  put  the  banks'  reserves 
in  jeopardy.  It  would  not  interfere  with 
the  liquidity  of  the  banks.  So,  all  that 
we  are  hearing  here  is  absolutely  falla- 
cious. The  bank  would  be  far  better  off 
because  whatever  it  would  put  into  the 
housing  program  would  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Government.  It  would  be  making 
money  instead  of  the  16  percent  reserve 
standing  still.  Whatever  percentage  the 
Federal  Reserve  tells  them  to  put  into 
the  mortgage  market  will  make  money 
for  the  bank,  instead  of  the  banks 
money  standing  idle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Patman 
and  Mr.  Widnall. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  90,  noes 
90. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  votes 
"yea." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

TITLE   Vn — MISCELLANEOUS 

{  701.  Settlement  costs  In  the  financing  of 

Federal  Housing  Administration  and 

Veterans'     Administration     assisted 

housing 

(a)  With  respect  to  housing  built,  rehabili- 
tated, or  sold  with  assistance  provided  under 
the  National  Housing  Act  or  under  chapter 
37.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  are  re- 
spectively authorized  and  directed  to  pre- 
scribe standards  governing  the  amounts  of 
settlement  costs  allowable  In  connection  with 
the  financing  of  such  housing  In  any  such 
area.  Such  standards  shall — 

(1)  be  established  after  consultation  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator; 

(2)  be  consistent  In  any  area  for  housing 
assisted  under  the  National  Housing  Act  and 
housing  assisted  under  chapter  37,  title  38, 
United  States  Code;  and 

(3)  be  based  on  the  Secretary's  and  the 
Administrator's  estimates  of  the  reasonable 
charge  for  necessary  services  Involved  In  set- 
tlements lor  particular  classes  of  mortgages 
and  loans. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
shall  undertake  a  Joint  study  and  make  rec- 
omendatlons  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative actions  which  should  be  taken  tc 
reduce  mortgage  settlement  costs  and  tc 
standardize  these  costs  for  aU  geographic 
areas. 

§  702.  Emergency    relief    from    Interest    rate 

conflict    between   Federal   law    and 

State  law 

Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  from  the 

date  of  enactment  of  this  title  until  Jtily 

1,  1972,  loans  to  local  public  agencies  luider 


title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and  to  local 
public  housing  agencies  under  the  UiUted 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  may,  when  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  be  necessary  because 
of  Interest  rate  limitations  of  State  laws, 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  less  than  the  applica- 
ble going  Federal  rate  but  not  less  than  6 
per  centum  per  annum. 

§  703.  Treasury  borrowing  authority  for  New 
Communitlea  Program 
Section  407(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following;  "The 
Secretary  may  Issue  obligations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  In  an  amount  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  sufficient  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  his  functions  with 
respect  to  the  guarantees  authorized  by  this 
title.  The  obligations  issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  have  such  maturities  and  bear 
such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  obllgatloiiiS  of 
the  Secretary  Issued  under  this  subsection, 
and  for  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  luader  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  in 
force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  issued  under  such  Act  are  ex- 
tended to  Include  purchases  of  the  Secre- 
tary's obligations  hereunder." 

§  704.  Security  authorized  for  public  funds 
deposits 
Section  5(b)(2)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(b)(2))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  may 
give  security  for  the  safekeeping  and  prompt 
paym.ent  of  public  funds  deposited  in  savings 
accounts  (including  certificates  of  deposit)". 

Mr.  PATMAN  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  VHI,  which  I  understand  is 
the  last  title,  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object — at  what  point  is  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  dealing  with  civil 
service  coverage  of  the  employees  of  this 
new  Corporation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  to  which  part  the  gentleman  is 
referring. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  told  me 
earlier  in  the  general  debate  that  there 
would  be  an  amendment  offered  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  the  one  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
^Mr.  Barrett),  to  which  I  was  referring. 
That  is  the  only  one  I  knew  of,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  40,  line  3, 
strike  "Vn"  and  Insert  "VHI". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  40,  line  4, 
strike  "5  701."  and  Insert  "5  801.". 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  41.  line  5, 
strike  "5  702."  and  Insert  "5  802.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  41,  line  16, 
strike  ••§  703."  and  insert  "5  803.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  42,  line  12, 
strike  "§  704."  and  insert  "§  804.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  42,  line  16. 
strike  "the  safekeeping  and  prompt  payment 
of". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Committee  amendment:  Page  42,  line  17, 
Insert  "(as  defined  by  the  Board)"  Immedi- 
ately following  "public  fimds". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:  Page  42.  Immedi- 
ately below  line   18,  Insert  the   following: 
"I  805.  Savings  and  loan  holding  company 
assistance  for  low  and  middle  In- 
come housing 
"Section  408(b)  (4)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  VJ8.C.  1730a(d)(4))  U  amended 
by  striking  the  semicolon  In  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '.  however,  upon 
prior   written  approval  of   the  Corporation 
the  foregoing  prohibitions  may  be  waived  to 
the   extent   such    transactions    make    sums 
available  to  be  used  to  assist  in  the  provision 
oif  housing  for  low  and  middle  Income  fami- 
lies;'. 

"§  806.  Extension  of  time  for  continuance  of 
certain  activities. 
"Section  408(c)  (2)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(c)(2))  Is  amended  by 
striking  'two'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'five'. 

•'§  807.  State-wide  lending  for  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Associations 
"Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933  Is  amended  (1)  by  adding  after 
'their  home  office'  In  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  'or  within  the  State  In  which  such 
home  office  Is  located';  and  (2)  by  substi- 
tuting the  word  'section'  for  the  word  'pro- 
viso' used  In  the  last  clause  of  the  second 
proviso. 

"§  808.  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Cori>oratlon  reserve 
"Section  403(b)   of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  changing  twenty"  In  the 
third  sentence  to  read  'thirty'. 
"S  809.  Savings  and  loan  associations  as  pen- 
sion tnuteee 
"Section  6(c)   of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 


Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c))  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  next  to  the  last  para- 
graph a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"  'Any  such  association  Is  authorized  to 
act  as  trustee  of  any  trust  created  or  orga- 
nized In  the  United  States  and  forming  part 
of  a  stock  bonus,  pension,  or  profit-sharing 
plan  which  quaUfles  or  qualified  for  specific 
tax  treatment  under  section  401(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  If  the  funds 
of  such  trust  are  Invested  only  In  savings 
accounts  or  deposits  In  such  association  or 
m  obUgatlons  or  securities  Issued  by  such 
association.  All  funds  held  In  such  fiduciary 
capacity  by  any  such  association  may  be 
commingled  for  appropriate  purposes  of  In- 
vestment, but  Individual  records  shall  be 
kept  by  the  fiduciary  for  each  participant 
and  shall  show  In  proper  detaU  all  transac- 
tions engaged  In  under  the  authority  of  this 
peiragraph.' " 


Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    ANNUNZIO.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee's  executive  session  on 
UH.  17495,  the  full  committee  adopted 
an  amendment  I  offered  which  increases 
from  20  to  30  years  the  time  in  which  in- 
sured savings  and  loan  associations 
have  to  accimaulate  at  least  5-percent 
reserves. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  without 
oppMjsition.  It  merely  gives  the  younger 
savings  and  loan  associations — that  is, 
those  who  have  not  been  insured  for  20 
years — additional  time  in  which  to 
accumulate  minimum  reserves.  This 
amendment  is  necessary  because  of  the 
exceptionsd  circumstances  facing  these 
savings  and  loan  associations  at  this 
time.  The  interest  or  dividend  rates  paid 
by  savings  and  loans  today  range  be- 
tween 5  and  6  percent.  At  the  same  time, 
these  savings  and  loan  associations  have 
in  their  portfolio  a  large  number  of  home 
mortgages  which  themselves  return  be- 
tween 4 ',2  and  6  percent.  Thus,  the  earn- 
ing squeeze  is  such  that,  even  though  the 
association  puts  into  reserves  the  re- 
quired percentage  of  income,  the  income 
is  not  sulHcient  to  build  the  reserves  to 
the  required  5  percent. 

This  provision  of  5  percent  in  20  years 
was  written  into  the  law  more  than  35 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  interest  rates 
were  much  lower.  This  amendment  will 
permit  savings  and  loan  associations 
which  have  been  insured  for  less  than 
20  years  to  continue  in  the  loan  market 
by  permitting  them  to  pay  the  competi- 
tive rates  on  savings  accounts.  If  these 
institutions  were  required  to  place  all  of 
their  earnings  into  a  reserve  in  order  to 
meet  the  5-percent  requirement,  many 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  a  competitive 
dividend  rate  and  would  therefore  lose 
savings  and  would  have  to  stop  making 
loans. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
maintains  the  authority  to  set  forth  re- 
quired reserve  allocations.  Reserves  will 
continue  to  build  but  the  associations 
will  have  some  additional  time — up  to  10 


years — in  which  they  can  accumulate  the 
minimum  5-percent  reserve  requirement. 
This  amendment  gives  associations  more 
flexibility  at  a  time  when  interest  rates 
have  reached  unforeseen  heights. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  answer  some  questions. 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  section 
801.  which  deals  with  settlement  costs 
and  attempts  to  standardize  such  settle- 
ment costs,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  com- 
munication from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  states  that  his  inten- 
tion in  implementing  this  section  is  to 
continue  his  current  administrative 
practice  of  reviewing  closing  costs  to  see 
that  they  are  consistent  with  the  ac- 
cepted standards  in  each  local  area.  Is 
that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  my  imderstanding. 
It  should  be  done. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  xmderstand  fur- 
ther, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
determine  just  what  are  settlement  costs 
and  what  are  escrow  costs,  insurance, 
taxes,  attorneys'  fees,  and  other  matters 
that  are  a  part  of  closing  costs. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  attach  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  some  infor- 
mation from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development: 

Section  801 — Settlement  Costs  in  th«  Fi- 
nancing OP  FHJi.  AND  VA  Assisted  Housing 

This  section  would  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Mortgage 
Interest  Rates  with  resp)ect  to  settlement 
costs  on  FHA  and  VA  assisted  housing. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  In  Implementing  this 
section :  

1.  The  Secretary  of  HUD  would  continue 
his  current  administrative  practice  of  review- 
ing closing  costs  to  see  that  they  are  con- 
sistent with  the  accepted  standards  in  each 
local  areas.  Section  801  reaffirms  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  carry  out  such  activities. 

2.  The  Secretary  and  VA  Administrator, 
In  conducting  the  study  on  possible  actions 
which  should  be  taken  to  reduce  and  stand- 
ardize closing  costs  would  consult  fully  with 
all  parties  Involved  In  a  closing  transaction 
Including  mortgage  lenders,  attorneys,  title 
Insurance  companies  etc.  While  Institutional 
practices  In  different  States  and  localities  are 
a  primary  determinant  of  many  of  the 
charges  made  at  a  mortgage  loan  transac- 
tion the  study  would  also  focus  on  other  Im- 
portant factors  Involved.  For  example,  both 
Senate  and  House  Committee  reports  urge 
that  a  thorough  study  be  made  toward  de- 
veloping a  simplified  method  of  locally  con- 
trolled recording  and  guaranteeing  of  real 
estat*  titles  to  speed  up  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  real  estate  transfers. 

3.  In  developing  standards,  the  primary 
focus  In  the  early  stages  will  be  to  Insure 
that  prospective  homebuyers  are  Informed 
and  have  reliable  estimates  of  closing  costs 
within  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the  loan 
closing  In  order  that  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  shop  around  for  less  expensive 
services  if  they  so  desire.  Standards  govern- 
ing allowable  costs  will  be  developed  as  find- 
ings are  made  under  the  joint  study  of  the 
Secretary  and  Administrator.  These  stand- 
ards win  be  based  on  estimates  of  the  rea- 
sonable   charge    for    necessary    services    In- 
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volved  In  settlements  for  p.-Tticu 
of    mortgages    nnd    will    only    be 
after  full  consultation  with  lend 
neys  and  other  parties  Involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question 
the  committee  amendment 

The  committee  amendment 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEEED    BT    MR.    STEPHENS 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


,  WIS 


Stei  hens 


ne  w 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr 
page   44    Insert   the   following 
after  line  10: 

Sec.  810.  Section  401(f)  (2t  of 
Act  of   1950  Is  amended  by  sirlil|ig 
that  follows  'increased  by'  and 
lieu  thereof  •$6,300,000  on  July  1 


the 


Housing 

out  all 

la 

1  970.*  ■• 


ir  sertlng 


Congr  !ss 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chair 
amendment  would  provide  an 
S2, 100,000   in   authorization 
housing  interest  grants.  This 
authorization  is  necessary  to 
the  full  budget  request  for 
now  pending  before  the 
lieve  this  amendment  will  be 
to  the  other  body  since  it  lia; 
acted  on   this   item  in  Senatt 
Resolution  196. 

The  House  and  Urban 
Act  of  1968  authorized  a 
of  $20  million  for  college 
to  educational  institutions  to 
a  grant  between  the  market 
terest  on  obligations  issued 
housing  and  related  facilities 
3-percent  rate  which  would 
apphcable  if  a  direct  Federal 
made  instead. 

Because  of  the  much 
etary  impact  of  the  grant  p 
compared   with  the  program 
loans,  the  college  housing 
been  phasing  into  an  interest 
?ram  as  fast  as  is  practicable 

In  the  Housing  and  Urban 
ment  Act  of  1969.  to  provide 
construction  and  interest  costs, 
gress  enacted  an  additional 
of  authorization  for  a  cumula 
through  1971  of  $24.2  million 

However,  it  is  currently 
the  program  levels  authorized 
gress  for   1969  and  1970  will 
supplemental  contract 
$5  million  supplemental  for  thi^ 
is  currently  pending  in  the 
plemental  appropriation  bill 

The  budget  request  for  197] 
1300  million  program — the 
for  the  last  several  years — to  b€ 
ed  by  interest  grants  of  $9.3 
amount,  together  with  the 
mated  to  be  used  through  19 
bring   the  total  contract 
quirement  to  $26.3  million 
million  in  excess  of  the  amoun 
ized.  If  the  additional  funds 
thorized,  the  maximum  that 
eluded  in  the  appropriation 
million  which  is  sufficient  to 
a  $250  million  program.  The 
table  shows  the  utilization  of 
ity  and  the  additional 
sary: 

Contract  authority  in 
Fiscal  year  1969,  enacted. 
PUc&l  year  1970,  enacted- 
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is,  500.  000 
6,500,000 


Fiscal  year  1970.  supplemental..  $5,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1971,  budget  estimate.     9, 300,  000 

Total   requlren->fnts   through 

fiscal  year  1971 26.300,000 

Contract  authority  Included  in 
section  401  of  Housing  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended -. 24,200,000 

Additional      authority      re- 
quired  -- - 2,100,000 

I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
side  will  agree  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
It  is  something  that  is  wanted  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  sup- 
port the  amendment  en  our  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens >. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MRS.    SULLIVAN 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment,  and  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  STANTON.  M.'.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  objpct — and  I  am  think- 
ing of  objecting — is  it  the  intention  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  to  substitute 
a  bill  that  is  nine  pages  in  length  and 
ask  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  con- 
sider the  bill  as  read? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  This  bill  has  been  discussed  in 
committee  and  has  been  through  the 
hearings  and  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
knows  about  it  and  so  does  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand that  this  has  a  $10  billion  price 
tag  on  it? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  In  5  years;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  I  think  we  ought 
to  hear  it  read. 

Therefore,  I  object.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  cffered  by  Mrs.  SuLi-rvAN: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assemljled, 

SHO?^T      XriLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Corpor.itlon 
Act". 

riNOINCS     AND     PURPOSE 

Sec.  2  The  Congress  finds  that  the  many 
programs  of  Government,  intended  to  assure 
good  housing  for  the  American  family  at 
prices  It  can  afford,  are  Incapable  of  achieving 
their  goals  during  recurring  periods  of  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates.  Many  credit- 
worthy families  are  being  and  have  been 
denied  mortgage  financing  on  reasonable 
terms,  not  because  of  their  inability  to  repay 
the  obligation  but  because  private  funds 
needed  for  home  financing  have  been  diverted 
Into  other  Investment  avenues.  Such  funds 
as  are  available  for  home  mortgages  are  fre- 
quently olTered  only  at  unconscionable  rates 
of  interest.  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
stabilize  mortgage  availability  and  establish 
machinery    for    assuring    moderate    Income 


families  access  to  mortgage  flna;icing  within 
their  means,  and  thus  to  enable  the  average 
family  to  d^lneve  Its  gaal  of  home  ownership, 
by  providing  direct  housing  loans  through  a 
Peder.il  instrumentality  lo  individuals  in 
those  inst.iiic?s  where  private  enterprise  can- 
not or  will  not  extend  loans  at  reasonable 
rates  to  credit-worthy  applicants. 

CREilTlON     OF     HOME     OWNERS     MORTGAGE     LOAN 
CORPORATION 

Skc.  3.  There  Is  hereby  esrablisiied  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  an  in- 
dependent agency  to  be  known  as  the  Home 
Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Corporation  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Corporation"). 

STRUCTURE    AND    MANAGEMENT    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  (a»  All  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
CorporHtlon  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"3.  ard"! ,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Federal  Housing  Adii>inlstr:\tion 
and  eight  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ale.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  at  least  five 
public  members  who  are  not  officials  or  em- 
ployees of  any  branch  of  government.  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local.  Members  of  the  Board 
other  than  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion ConimlsEirner  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  six  ye-^rs;  except  that  ( 1 )  any  mem- 
bers appointed  to  flU  a  vacancy  occurring 
pricr  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  app.olnted  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 
(2)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
appointed  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three 
Tit  the  end  of  tv.o  years,  three  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  and  two  a',  tne  end  of  six  years, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  Board  shall  annual'y  elect  a  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  from  .tmong  Its  members. 
Public  members  shall  be  paid  $100  per  day 
for  each  day  of  work,  plus  travel  expenses. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Board  shall  determine  tht  general  pol- 
icies which  shall  govern  the  operations  of  the 
Corporation,  and  shall  have  power  to  adopt. 
.-.mend,  and  repeal  bylaws  governing  the  per- 
iormance  of  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
granted  to  or  Imposed  upon  the  Corporation 
by  law. 

(c)  The  Bosird  shall  select  and  appoint 
qualified  persons  to  serve  as  the  officers  of 
the  Corporation,  with  such  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  as  may  be  prescrl'oed  by  the 
bylaws  or  by  the  Board;  and  such  persons 
shall  discharge  all  of  the  executive  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  the  Corix>ratlon. 
The  Board  shall  also  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  additional  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  may  be  nec?ssary  for  the  exercise 
of  the  Corporation's  functions,  powers,  and 
duties. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  Its 
Chairman  or  a  majority  cf  its  members,  but 
not  less  often  f^an  once  each  month. 

(e!  The  Corporation  shall  maintain  such 
offices  as  may  be  necessary  cr  appropriate  In 
the  conduct  of  its  business. 

(f»  No  person  shsll  serve  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Corporation,  while  he  Is 
serving  as  a  full-time  officer  or  employee  of 
any  other  department,  agency,  or  Instrtunen- 
tality  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(g)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  it  by  this  Act.  the  Corporation 
shall  (in  addition  to  any  authority  other- 
wise vested  in  it)  have  the  same  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  as  those  prescribed  for 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment by  section  402  (except  subsection 
(c)  (2) )  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950. 

HOITSINO  LOANS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Corporation,  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poee  of  tblB  Act,  to  make  loans  to  assist  In 
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the  purchase  or  construction  of  housing  by 
Individuals  and  famUies  of  moderate  income 
who  are  unable  to  meet  their  housing  needs 
at  reasonable  interest  rates  with  the  financ- 
ing or  other  assistance  which  Is  available 
from  other  sources. 

(b)  A  loan  under  this  section  may  be  made 
only  for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  a 
single-family  dwelling  (or  for  the  purchase 
of  a  single-family  unit  in  a  cooperative  or 
condominium  project)  to  be  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  borrower,  and  may  be  made 
only  to  an  individual  or  family  who — 

(1)  has  an  annual  Income  of  not  more 
than  $12,000  unless  the  Board  after  full  con- 
sideration determines  a  higher  or  lower 
maximum  income  level  is  advisable  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  Act; 

(2)  is  unable  to  secure  the  necessary  funds 
from  other  public  or  private  sources  In  the 
community  at  an  Interest  rate  considered  by 
the  Board  to  be  reasonable  and  In  no  case 
higher  than  eVj  per  centima  per  annum; 

(3)  would  be  an  acceptable  credit  risk  for 
purposes  of  whichever  mortgage  insurance 
program  under  title  U  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Involves  housing  of  the  most  com- 
parable type;  and 

(4)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  such  additional  requirements  and  stand- 
ards as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
and  published  by  the  Board. 

(c)  Any  loan  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  a  principal  amount  not  exceeding 
$24,000  and  shall  be  secured  by  a  first  mort- 
gage on  the  property.  The  Corporation  may 
require  the  borrower  to  make  a  downpay- 
ment  (not  exceeding  the  downpayment 
which  would  be  required  if  the  housing  were 
being  purchased  with  the  assistance  of  a 
mortgage  insured  under  section  203(b)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act) . 

(d)  Any  loan  made  under  this  section 
shaU  be  repayable  within  such  period  not 
exceeding  thirty  years  as  the  Board  may  de- 
termine; and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board. 

(e)  Under  arrangements  to  be  entered  Into 
by  the  Corporation  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  loan  ap- 
plications under  this  section  shall  be  proc- 
essed by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Cor- 
poration, which  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary 
(In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement) 
the  costs  incurred  therein. 

HOME    OWNERS    MORTGAGE   LOAN    FUND 


Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
revolving  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Home 
Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Fund  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Fund"),  which  shaU  be 
available  to  the  Corporation  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  moneys  in  the  Fund  shall  be  used 
for  making  and  servicing  loans  under  sec- 
tion 5,  including  the  cost  of  processing  loan 
applications  as  provided  in  section  6(e) 
(but  not  including  any  other  administrative 
expenses  which  may  be  Incurred  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  the  exercise  of  its  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  under  this  Act). 

(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  credited  with  ap- 
propriations made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d).  with  all  repayments  of  principal  and 
Interest  on  loans  made  under  section  6,  and 
with  any  other  amounts  which  may  be  re- 
ceived In  connection  with  the  program  under 
this  Act.  Any  amounts  In  the  Fund  not 
needed  for  current  expenditure  may  be  In- 
vested In  obUgations  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States. 

(d)  To  provide  the  capital  for  the  Fund, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000,000  in  each  of  the  first 
five  fiscal  yews  ending  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  such  additional 
sum  In  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Instire  that  the  total  amount 
received  In  the  Fund  during  that  year  (In- 
cluding repayments  and  other  receipts)  will 


be  at  least  $2,000,000,000.  Any  portion  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
any  of  the  first  five  fiscal  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  which 
Is  not  so  appropriated  may  be  appropriated 
in  any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

CONSITLTATION  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Sec.  7.  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  under  this  Act  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  regularly  and  fully  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  all  other  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  having  func- 
tions related  to  those  of  the  Corporation,  In 
order  to  ensure  that  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
Is  carried  out  efficiently,  effectively,  and 
without  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  8.  The  Corporation  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
each  year  a  full  and  complete  report  of  Its 
activities,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions it  may  have  for  additional  legislative, 
administrative,  and  other  action  to  achieve 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION   OP   APPROPRIATIONS  POR 
ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  administrative  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Corporation  In  carrying  out  this  Act. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec  10.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "Home  Owmers  Mortgage  Loan  Cor- 
poration;" after  "Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association;". 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following : 

"(92)  Members.  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Corporation." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  gone  through  a  bruising  battle  on 
title  V  to  set  up  a  National  Development 
Bank,  and  we  have  lost. 

But  I  am  now  offering  an  additional 
choice  in  solving  this  serious  crisis  in 
housing— the  bill  to  set  up  the  Home 
Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Corporation.  In- 
stead of  compelling  anyone — banks,  pen- 
sion funds,  foundations,  or  other  such 
groups — to  finance  this  program  through 
compulsory  purchase  of  the  bonds  of 
yet  another  Government  corporation  or 
bank,  my  amendment  would  depend 
upon  appropriations  to  finance  the  ini- 
tial operations  of  the  lending  corpwra- 
tion. 

I  would  rather  see  us  get  the  money 
in  the  fashion  purposed  by  title  V  but 
the  House  would  not  go  along. 

All  right.  What  does  that  leave  us  as 
an  effective  alternative?  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  make  direct  Federal 
loans  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  to 
moderate-income  families  when  there  is 
no  other  way  to  provide  such  loans  for 
housing.  We  do  it  for  the  farmers  and 


ruraJ  area  people.  We  do  it  under  the 
VA  program.  We  do  it  for  the  very  low- 
income.  But  we  have  frozen  out  the 
family  which  pays  its  own  way  and  still 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  house  because  of 
the  finance  costs — not  the  cost  of  the 
house,  high  as  it  is,  but  the  interest 
charges  on  the  mortgage. 

My  purpose  is  twofold:  to  meet  the 
urgent  need  for  mortgages  for  moderate- 
income  famihes  and  also  to  serve  as  a 
means  to  push  interest  rates  down.  The 
President  will  not  use  controls  on  interest 
rates  or  on  unnecessary  credit.  He  has 
the  power  and  will  not  use  it. 

So  we  must  devise  a  means  for  direct 
loans  for  use  in  those  periods  of  time, 
such  as  the  present,  when  interest  rates 
are  too  high  for  families  with  incomes 
above  the  poverty  level  and  up  to  $12,000 
a  year  to  get  mortgages  they  can  afford. 
This  program  would  operate  only  when 
we  are  in  the  kind  of  credit  inflation  we 
are  in  right  now.  An  independent  board 
of  directors,  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  but  not  sub- 
ject to  administration  discipline  and 
control,  would  decide  when  the  program 
should  operate.  Congress  has  a  firm  con- 
trol over  it  through  the  appropriation 
process.  If  we  do  not  vote  the  money,  we 
are  then  responsible.  But  if  we  do  vote 
the  fimds,  the  board  of  this  agency,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  would  make  the  operating 
decisions. 

If  this  idea  is  no  good,  then  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  program  is  no 
good.  And  the  VA  direct  loan  program  is 
no  good.  The  loans  under  all  of  these 
progrsuns  can  be  made  only  when  there 
are  not  other  sources  of  mortgages  at 
reasonable  rates  in  the  commercial  mar- 
ket for  the  people  who  qualify.  If  you  put 
this  amendment  into  effect,  you  will  be 
able  to  establish  a  fair  yardstick  of  what 
is  a  reasonable  rate.  Then  when  the  banks 
and  savings  and  loans  are  willing  to  lend 
money  at  a  reasonable  rate,  the  Home 
Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Corporation  does 
not  have  to  extend  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
search  their  consciences  and  look  at  this 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  people  who 
are  the  backbone  of  their  district — the 
skilled  workers,  the  subprofessionals,  the 
civil  servants,  the  teachers,  the  poUce- 
men  and  firemen,  the  mailmen,  the  bus- 
drivers,    the    computer   operators,    who 
make  a  good  wage  or  salary  or  income — 
enough  to  have  to  pay  high  taxes  but  not 
enough  to  afford  a  mortgage  on  a  home. 
We  have  poured  our  efforts  into  Fan- 
nie Mae  and  Ginny  Mae,  and  now  they 
are  offering  investors  5-year  bonds  at 
over  8  percent.  How  does  that  help  the 
people  we  are  concerned  about?  What  do 
they  have  to  pay?  Ten  percent?  In  Aus- 
tralia the  rate  is  12  percent  on  housing. 
It  is  a  boom  economy.  There  are  more 
jobs  than  people,  more  opportimities  for 
investment  than  funds  to  invest.  That  is 
not  our  situation  today.  Unless  we  act, 
we  are  holding  funeral  services  for  our 
prosperity. 

That  is  why  I  say  we  have  to  step  in 
and  save  the  moderate  income  family 
from  this  mortgage  money  famine.  This 
amendment  provides  a  mechanism — not 
some  strategy  but  a  mechanism — to  get 
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some  technical  feature  of  thi 
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except  the  fact  that,  they 
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Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairmin 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter 
so  casually  being  taken  up 
expenditure  of  $10  billion 
appropriation  process,  directly 
the  budget  of  the  United 
would  have  a  tremendous  ii^pact 
respect  to  our  obligations 

We  all  agree  on  the  housing 
we  all  want  to  do  something  apoui 
but  we  also  know  how  urgent 
to  keep  from  getting  the  cotntry 
gated  into  billions   of  dolla:p 
spending  before  we  have  the 
meet  those  obligations. 

I  would  urge,  and  sincerel 
defeat  of  this  amendment 
tainly  be  considered  when 
omnibus  housing  bill,  whicf 
consideration  of  the  full 
this  time. 

I  hope  we  will  vote  down 
ment  very  quickly. 

The   CHAIRMAN   pro 
HoLirirLD) .    The    question 
amendment  offered  by  the 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sttllivaii 

The    question    was    taken 
Chairman  pro  tempore 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr. 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejiited 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnau.:  Add  a 
new  section  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  to  read 
as  XoUows:  Title  IX  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  l3  amended 
by  adding  after  section  911  the  following 
new  section : 

"STATE    BEGtTLATION 

"Sec. .  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 

shall  preclude  a  State  or  other  local  juris- 
diction from  Imposing,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  such  State  or  other  local  Juris- 
diction, any  valid  nondiscriminatory  tax. 
obligation  or  regulation  on  the  partner- 
ship as  a  taxable  and/or  legal  entity,  but  no 
limited  partner  of  the  partnership  not  other- 
wise subject  to  taxation  or  regulation  by  or 
Judicial  process  of  a  State  or  other  local 
Jurisdiction  shaU  be  subject  to  taxation  or 
regulation  by  or  subject  to  or  denied  ac- 
cess to  Judicial  process  of  such  State  or  other 
local  Jurisdiction,  or  be  so  subject  or  denied 
access  to  any  greater  extent,  because  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  or  partnership 
within  such  State  or  other  local  Jurisdiction." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  technical  amendment  concerning  the 
National  Housing  Partnership. 

In  title  rx  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968,  Congress  pro- 
vided the  legislative  framework  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  private  mechanism  by 
which  firms  not  now  engaged  in  the  de- 
velopment of  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
ate-income  families  could  enter  the 
field  on  a  sound  business  basis.  Title  IX 
envisaged  the  creation  of  National  Cor- 
poration for  Housing  Partnerships,  a 
District  of  Columbia  corporation  and 
the  National  Housing  Partnership,  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  limited  partnership  of 
which  the  corporation  would  be  the  sole 
general  partner. 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  title  IX,  in- 
corporators named  by  President  John- 
son and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  orga- 
nized National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships  in  December  1968. 

After  President  Richard  Nixon  took  of- 
fice, he  asked  the  incorporators  to  con- 
tinue their  task  of  establishing  the  part- 
nership and  providing  for  the  commence- 
ment of  their  business  operations. 

In  June  of  1969  President  Nixon  named 
Carter  L.  Burgess  as  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Corporation. 

In  January  of  1970,  the  Corporation 
made  a  public  offering  to  raise  neces- 
sary private  capital  for  the  Corporation 
and  the  partnership.  More  than  250  in- 
dustrial and  labor  organizations,  insur- 
ance, financial,  and  banking  institutions 
subscribed  for  investments  totaling  more 
than  $42  million. 

These  investors  are  stockholders  in  Na- 
tional Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships and  limited  partners  in  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Partnership.  On  June  11, 
1970.  the  National  Housing  Partnership 
was  formed  as  a  limited  partnership  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Corporation  and  E>artnership,  with 
funds  and  staff,  are  now  undertaking 


their  congressionally  created  task  of  en- 
couraging and  developing  the  construc- 
tion of  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing. 

Under  the  organizational  concept  con- 
templated by  the  Congress  the  National 
Housing  Partnership  will  become  a  mi- 
nority partner  in  local  limited  partner- 
stilps  which  will  actually  develop,  con- 
struct, and  operate  the  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate- income  families.  It  was 
anticipated  that  each  local  partnership 
and  the  Nacional  Housing  Partnership, 
as  such,  will  be  fully  subject  to  whatever 
local  tax  and  local  process  is  generally 
applicable  in  the  jurisdiction.  It  was  not 
anticipated  that  the  250  or  more  limited 
partners  in  the  National  Housing  Part- 
nership would,  by  virtue  of  their  remote 
and  indirect  interest  in  local  partner- 
ships, become  subject  to  State  and  local 
taxation  and  process  merely  by  virtue  of 
their  limited  partnership  status  in  the 
national  organization. 

Nevertheless,  some  industrial  corpora- 
tions and  banks  which  have  invested  in 
the  National  Housing  Partnership  have 
expressed  concern  that  they  could  com- 
plicate their  exposure  to  State  and  local 
taxation  and  jurisdiction  solely  because 
of  their  interest  as  a  limited  partner  in 
the  National  Housing  Partnership. 

The  technical  amendment  offered 
would  reafilrm  the  authority  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  tax  and  regu- 
late local  limited  partnerships  and 
their  members  including  the  National 
Housing  Partnership.  It  assures  limited 
partners  in  the  National  Housing  Par- 
nership  that  their  participation  in  a  con- 
gressionally sponsored  private  enterprise, 
created  to  help  solve  cur  national  housing 
problem,  would  not,  of  itself,  expose  them 
to  unanticipated  responsibilities  and  risks 
of  State  and  local  taxation  and  process. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  if 
this  is  the  amendment  that  is  sponsored 
by  Edgar  Kaiser. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
gone  into  the  matter  concerning  this 
amendment,  and  we  are  willing  to  accept 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 

WiDNALL). 

The  amendment  wais  agreed  to. 

I  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Widnall)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  vigorously  support 
passage  of  the  Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1970.  The  word  "emer- 
gency" was  not  applied  to  this  bill  with- 
out reason  and  forethought.  Housing  is 
a  stricken  industry,  which  is  reason 
enough  to  offer  it  emergency  assistance. 
The  home  construction  season  is  imder- 
way,  which  justifies  immediate  and  ur- 
gent action  to  ease  the  availability  of 
fimds  for  the  housing  market. 

The     average,     would-be     American 
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home  buyer  is  nearly  helpless  in  the  face 
of  unrelenting  inflation  and  its  destruc- 
tive effects  on  housing.  He  cannot  find 
a  lender  to  give  him  a  mortgage  loan  on 
the  home  he  needs.  Nor  can  the  buUder 
find  the  money  he  needs  today.  I  thmk 
the  urgency  of  responding  to  this  critical 
situation  should  not  have  to  be  speUed 
out.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee was  cognizant  of  the  severe 
problems  afflicting  housing  when,  after 
our  many  long  hours  of  deliberation,  it 
wisely  and  prudently  reported  a  bill  to 
the  floor  which  essentially  takes  a  sig- 
niflcant  step  toward  providing  the 
emergency  assistance  that   is   required 

today.  „    ^. 

I  consider  It  appropriate  to  caU  atten- 
tion to  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank,  Preston  Martin,  who  asserted  in  a 
statement  on  June  15: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970  wUl  give  us  the  tools  we 
need  to  turn  housing  arotind. 

In  addition,  his  statement  to  the  presi- 
dents and  other  officers  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  described  the 
present  crisis: 

Mortgage  funds  are  so  scarce  and  so  expeii- 
slve  today  that  lenders  cannot  meet  their 
obligations  to  their  borrowing  public  and  to 
builders.  The  cost  of  funds  has  driven  the 
rate  paid  by  borrowers  for  housing  to  levels 
unprecedented  In  recent  years.  The  moderate 
Income  family  and  the  low  Income  household 
are  priced  out  of  the  market  today. 

None  of  this  is  to  imply  that  I  will  not 
support  prudent  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  some  of  my  colleagues  may  offer. 
But  I  think  Chairman  Martin  is  right. 
It  will  give  us  the  tools  to  turn  housing 
around  I  come  from  a  State.  Massachu- 
setts, which  has  a  large  and  acUve  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry.  I  have  received 
countless  letters  from  these  fine  people 
stating  that  their  need  for  funds  for 
mortgage  lending  is  indeed  desperate. 
Other  commercial  lenders,  the  banks  and 
thrift  institutions,  have  the  same  com- 
plaints. .  ^  ^x.    *~, 

This  bill  is  intended  to  assist  the  tra- 
ditional mortgage  sources.  It  will  stimu- 
late private  investment  in  mortgages.  It 
supplies  the  Federal  agencies  with  new 
funds  and  new  tools  to  help  housing. 
Chairman  Martin  states  that  the  $250 
milUon  authorization  to  the  Home  Lotm 
Bank  Board  to  adjust  interest  rates  to 
members  to  promote  the  orderiy  flow  of 
funds  into  residential  construction  would 
have  the  following  effect: 

The  $250  million  authorization  would  per- 
mit us  to  raise  advances  through  savings  and 
loan  associations  Into  Increased  mortgage 
lending  of  $4  bUUon  a  year.  Thla  can  mean 
240,000  housing  starts. 

He  further  asserts  that  the  provision 
to  create  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  can  lead  to  provision  of 
an  additional  $2  billion  a  year  for  home 
mortgages,  equivalent  to  financing  about 
80,000  family  homes. 

Surely,  the  other  body,  in  voting  72  to 
0  in  AprU  to  enact  a  similar  bUl,  was  as 
concerned  as  we  must  be  with  the  emer- 
gency in  housing  and  especially  the  dire 
needs  of  the  middle-  and  low-income 
families  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  sure  solution 


to  the  housing  crisis  lies  in  the  efforts  to 
control  and  end  inflation.  But  housing 
should  not  be  jeopardized  because  of  a 
tight  money  market.  It  is  too  basic  a 
commodity  and  too  signiflcant  an  in- 
dustry. 

Until  inflation  substantially  eases,  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970 
can  provide  necessary  relief.  I  again 
strongly  urge  its  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  pro  tempore 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bUl  (HJl.  17495)  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  mortgage  credit 
for  the  financing  of  urgently  needed 
housing,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1094,  he  re- 
ported the  bUl  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  title  V  amend- 
nient.  ^        ,     . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  on  page  25,  line  12,  strike  out 
all  of  title  V. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.  ..^  ^  t 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

PARLIAMEKTABY    IKQOTRT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  will 

state  it 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  on  which  we  are  called 
to  vote  now  seeks  to  strike  title  V  of  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee;  an  "aye" 
vote  is  to  strike  tiUe  V,  a  "no"  vote  is  to 
keep  tiUe  V  in  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman's 
statement,  according  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Chair,  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^^ere— yeas  216,  nays  112,  not  voting  101, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  190] 
YEAS— 216 


Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Burton.  Utah 

Button 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clark 

Claiisen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Oerwinskl 
Devme 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

FasceU 

FUh 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Puqua 

Gallfianakls 

Gettys 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Orlffln 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 


Hanr.a 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Korton 

Hosmer 

HuU 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

King 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCxilloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneally 
McMUlan 
Mabon 
MalUlard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
May 
Mayne 
Melcber 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnsball 
Mlze 
Mizell 
Monagan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosber 
Mvers 
Nichols 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
PeUy 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pimle 
Poage 
Poff 


Preyer.  N.C. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

PurceU 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Beld,  111. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebeUus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubble&eld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  G». 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgonto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

Wballey 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Winn 

Wold 
Wyatt 

Wydler 
Wylle 
Wj-man 
Zwacb 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
AsplnaU 
Baring 


Beall.  Md. 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

BevUl 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 


Boland 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 


Adams 
Addabbo 

Albert 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Barrett 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Hoggs 
BoUmg 
Brademas 
Bra  SCO 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  CaUf. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Collins 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif 
Evans,  Colo. 
Felghan 
Flood 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Eraser 
Frledel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


NATS— 112 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Halpem 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrtngton 

Hathaway 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

HoUfield 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McFaU 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Madden 
.  Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Moorhead 

Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Natcber 


Nedzl 

NU 

Obey 

Olsen 

©"NelU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Price,  TU. 

FMclnskl 

RandaU 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

S>Tnlngton 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tunney 

nilman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Wolff 

Wright 

Tates 

Yatron 

Zablockl 
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Adair 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Bell.  Cnllf. 
Berry 
Blatntk 
Bow 
Brock 

BroyhiU,  Va. 
Busb 
Caffery 
Canip 
Carey 
Celler 
Clancy 
Cohelaa 
Corbet t 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Daddarlo 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Donohue 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 
Ellberg 


Erlenbom 

Esch 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Findley 

Flowers 

Frey 

Gaydos 

GlaUno 

Gilbert 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hastliiiis 

Ha-Jvk'.i.s 

Hays 

Hecicler,  Mass. 

Jarmau 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Keith 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kiiykendall 

Latta 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

MacGregor 

Mann 

Mesklll 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 


Mur  "by,  N.Y. 
Nels  n 
Pass  nan 
Pepi  er 
PodcU 
Folic  ck 
Pow<  11 
PrlC(  ,  Tex. 
Rail!  back 
Rleg 
Rive  ■» 
RobI  sou 


Rose  1 

Rostfnkowskl 

St 

Sayi 


G  rma 


Inr 
Schet-le 
Sisk 

Sm 


,  Iowa 

a 
,Tex. 


iti 
Snyd  er 
Strat  ton 
Teag  ue 
Tien  lan 
Udal 
Wale  le 
Watl  Ins 
Wati  on 
Welc  Ker 
WlKg  Ins 
WUsin.  Bob 

H. 


Wlls  m 


Ch  irles  ] 
Toui  6 
Zion 


a^inst. 

against. 

inst. 

against. 

against, 
against. 
n  against. 

against. 
Roitenkowskl 

Rosenthal 

for,   with 

Dawson 


against, 
y  against. 
Hamilton 

with  Mr. 


So  the  amendment  was  agree  1  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the    following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Mann  for.  with  Mr.  Ellberg  ig&inst. 
Mr.  Bell  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Haw- 
kins against. 

Mr.  CoughlSn  for.  with  Mr.  DanMls 
Mr.  Cowger  for,  with  Mr.  Blatn^k 
Mr.  Saylor  for.  with  Mr.  Carey 
Mr.  Watklns  for.  with  Mr.  Murphy 
Mr.  Bab  Wilson  for.  with  Mr.  Pod^H 
Mr.  Snyder  for,  with  Mr.  Celler 
Mr.  Corbett  for,  with  Mr.  Parbste 
Mr.  Plnley  for,  with  Mr.  Cohelap 
Mr.    Qude    for.    with    Mr 

against. 

Mr.   Kuykendall   for.   with  Mr. 

against. 
Mrs.   Heckler   of   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Gilbert  against. 

Mr.     Erlenbom     for.     with     Mr 

against. 

Mr.  Bow  for.  with  Mr.  Dent  agiinst. 
Mr.  Welcker  for.  with  Mr.  Fallc  i 
Mr.  Hastings  for.  with  Mr.  Hanh 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr. 

against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  foi , 

Kirwan  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.   Alexander  with   Mr.   Broyh4l 
ginla. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 

Mrs.  Grlfllths  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Hansen 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  B^.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Luzon. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  ^r.  RallS' 
back. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  R^blson 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Wiggins 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  ^atson 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  MacGregor 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  e4^ 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Bush. 
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Mr.  Toung  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  John- 
son of  California. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  Cramer  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  PHILBIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment,  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  324,  nays  2,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  102,  as  follows: 


I  Roll  No.  191) 
YEAS— 324 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
.*.nderson.  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
A.shbrook 
-Ashley 
Asplnall 
I5arlns 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blaqgl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bougs 
3:,land 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conjrers 


Crane 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dcnney 

Derxlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eshlemau 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fvlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Felchan 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Prelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oalifianakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodlmg 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  I>a. 
Griffin 
Gross 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 


Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hav^kins 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Horran 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HiUI 

Hunt;ate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

King 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Lowensteln 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneaUy 
McMUlan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUlard 
Marsh 
Math  las 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mlkva 

MUler.  Calif. 
MiUer,  Ohio 


Mills 

Qule 

Steed 

Mlnlsh 

Qulllen 

Steiuer,  Ariz. 

Mink 

Randall 

Steiyer.  Wis. 

MInshall 

Railck 

Stephens 

Mlze 

Rees 

Stokes 

Mlzell 

Keid,  111. 

Stubblefleld 

Mona^an 

Held.  N.y. 

Stuckey 

Moorhead 

Relfel 

Symington 

Morfc.^n 

Reuss 

Taft 

Morse 

Rhodes 

Talcott 

Morton 

Roberts 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mcsher 

Rodlno 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Moss 

Roe 

Thompson.  N.J 

Murphy,  III. 

Rogers.  Cclo. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Myers 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Tunney 

Natcher 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ullman 

Nedzl 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Van  Deerlln 

Nichols 

Roth 

Vander  Jagt 

Nix 

Ro\idebush 

Vanlk 

Obey 

RuiJpe 

Vl'^orlto 

O'Hara 

Ruth 

Waggonner 

Olsen 

Ryan 

Wampler 

OKonskl 

St  Germain 

Watts 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

SandmHti 

Whalen 

ONelU,  Mass 

Satterfleld 

Whalley 

Ottlnger 

Schadeberb' 

White 

Patman 

Scheuer 

Whltehurst 

Pat'en 

Schneebcll 

Whltten 

Pellv 

Schweugel 

Wldnall 

Perkins 

Scott 

Williams 

Pettis 

Sebellus 

Winn 

Phil  bin 

Shipley 

Wold 

Pickle 

Shrtver 

Wolff 

Pike 

Slkes 

Wyatt 

Plmle 

Skubltz 

Wydler 

Poftge 

Black 

Wylle 

Poff 

Smith.  Calif. 

Wyman 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Yates 

Price,  111. 

Springer 

Yatron 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Stafford 

Young 

Puclnskl 

Staggers 

Zablockl 

Purcell 

Stanton 

NAYS— 2 

Zwach 

Martin 

Sullivan 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Roybal 
NOT  VOTING— 102 


Adair 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
-Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
.Ayres 
Bell,  Calif. 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Bow 
Brock 

BroyhlU,  Va. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey 
Celler 
Clancy 
Cohelan 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Daddarlo 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dennis 
Dent 
Donohue 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Findley 

Flowers 

Frey 

Gaydos 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hastings 

Hays 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Jarmau 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Keith 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

MacGregor 

Mann 

Mesklll 

Mollohan 


Montgomery 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Pa&sman 

Pepper 

Podell 

Pollock 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Rallsback 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stratton 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Waldle 

Watklns 

Watson 

Welcker 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Zlon 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairs : 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr  Hays  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Eklwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Corhett. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Orover. 
Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Dennis. 
Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Welcker. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Robison. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Lujan. 


Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall. 

Mrs.  GriJflihs  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Watklns. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr  Wright  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Plnley. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Zlon. 
Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Erlen- 
bom. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Taylor  vk^th  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr  Watson 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Kirwan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  House  Resolution  1094,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  Is  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bUl,  S.  3685. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION   OFFEHED    BT    MR.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oCfer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Mr.  Patman  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3685  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  17495  as 
passed,  as  follows : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970". 
TITLE  I— REDUCTION  OP  INTEREST 
CHARGES  FOR  MEMBERS  OP  THE  FED- 
ERAL HOME  LOAN  BANK  SYSTEM 
Sec.  101.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  •250.000,000,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  to  be  used  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  disburse- 
ment to  Federal  home  loan  banks  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  effective  interest 
charged  by  euch  banks  on  short-term  and 
long-term  borrowing  to  promote  an  orderly 
flow  of  funds  Into  residential  construction. 
The  disbursement  of  sums  appropriated 
hereunder  shall  be  made  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board  to  assure  that  such  sums  are  used  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for  low- 
and  mlddle-lnoome  families,  and  that  such 
families  share  fully  In  the  benefits  resulting 
trom  the  disbursement  of  such  sums.  No 
member  of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank  shall 
use  funds  the  interest  charges  on  which  have 


been  adjusted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  make  any  loan,  If — 

(1)  the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on  such 
loan  exceeds  the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on 
such  funds  payable  by  sucli  member  by  a 
percentile  amount  which  is  In  excess  of  such 
amount  as  the  Board  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate in  furtherance  of  the  purpc<6es  of 
this  section;  or 

(2)  the  principal  obligation  of  any  such 
loan  which  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  a 
residential  structure  exceeds  the  dollar  limi- 
tations on  the  maximum  mortgage  amount, 
m  effect  on  the  date  the  mortgage  was  origi- 
nated, which  would  be  appUc.ible  If  the  mort- 
gage was  insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  section  203 (b) 
or  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(b)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  stihsection 
(a)  shall  be  disbursed  in  any  one  Federal 
home  loan  bank  district. 

TITLE  II — AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  FEDERAL 
NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 
TO  PROVIDE  A  SECONDARY  MARKET 
FOR    CONVENTIONAL    MORTGAGES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "(b)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new  paragraph: 
"(2)  For  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 

301(a),  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  corporation  Is  authorized,  pursuant  to 
commitments  or  otherwise,  to  purchase,  serv- 
ice, sell,  lend  on  the  security  of,  or  other- 
wise deal   In   mortgages   which   are  not  In- 
sured or  guaranteed   as  provided   In   para- 
graph (1)   (such  mortgages  referred  to  here- 
inafter as  'conventional  mortgages') .  No  such 
purchase  of  a  conventional  mortgage  shall  be 
made  if  the  outstanding  principal  balance  of 
the  mortgage  at  the  time  of  purchase  ex- 
ceeds 75  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty securing  the  mortgage,  unless  (A)   the 
seller  retains  a  participation  of  not  less  than 
10  per  centum  in  the  mortgage;  (B)  for  such 
period  and  under  such  circumstances  as  the 
corporation  may  require,  the  seller  agrees  to 
repurchase  or  replace  the  mortgage  upon  de- 
mand of  the  corporation  in  the  event  that 
the   mortgage   is   In   default;    or    (C)    that 
portion  of  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of 
the  mortgage  which  Is  In  excess  of  such  75 
per  centum  Is  guaranteed  or  Insured  by  a 
qualified  private  Insurer  as  determined  by 
the  corporation.  The  corporation  shall  not 
issue  a  commitment  to  purchase  a  conven- 
tional mortgage  prior  to  the  date  the  mort- 
gage Is  originated,  if  such  mortgage  is  eligible 
for  purchase  under  the  preceding  sentence 
only  by  reason  of  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  clause  (A)  of  such  sentence. 
The   corporation   may   purchase   a   conven- 
tional mortgage  which  was  originated  more 
than   one  year  prior  to  the  purchase  date 
only  If  the  seller  is  currently  engaged  In 
mortgage  lending  or  Investing  activities  and 
If.  as  a  result  thereof,  the  cumulative  aggre- 
gate of  the  principal  balances  of  all  con- 
ventional mortgages  purchased  by  the  cor- 
poration which  were  originated   more  than 
one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  purchase  does 
not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  cumulative 
aggregate  of  the  principal  balances  of  all 
conventional    mortgages   purchased   by   the 
corporation.  The  corporation  shall  establish 
limitations  governing  the  maximum  princi- 
pal   obligation    of    conventional    mortgages 
purchased  by  It  which  are  comparable  to  the 
limitations   which    would   be    applicable    If 
the  mortgage  were  Insured  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  under 
section  203(b)  or  207  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

•'(3)  The  corporation  may  not  make  any 
public  offering  of  securities  to  finance  its 
secondary  market  operations  In  conventional 


mortgages  at  any  time  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  determines 
that  such  an  offering  would  unduly  inhibit 
the  financing  by  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  In  Implementation  of  Its 
special  assistance  functions." 

(b)  Section  5202  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  U.S.C.  82)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Eleventh.  Liabilities  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  sales  of  mortgages,  or  participations 
therein,  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation.". 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 

SHORT    TirUE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "Board  of  Directors"  means 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
created  by  this  title. 

(c)  The  term  "law"  Includes  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  (including  any 
rule  of  law  or  of  equity) . 

(d)  The  term  "mortgage"  Includes  such 
classes  of  liens  as  are  commonly  given  or  are 
legally  effective  to  secure  advances  on,  or  the 
unpaid  purchase  price  of,  real  estate  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  real  estate 
Is  located,  together  with  the  credit  Instru- 
ments, If  any,  secured  thereby,  and  Includes 
Interests  In  mortgages. 

(e)  The  term  "organization"  means  any 
corporation,  partnership,  association,  busi- 
ness trust,  or  business  entity. 

(f)  The  term  "prescribe"  means  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  or  otherwise. 

(g)  The  term  "property"  includes  any 
property,  whether  real,  personal,  mixed,  or 
otherwise.  Including  without  llmltotlon  on 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing  choses  in 
action  and  mortgages,  and  includes  any  in- 
terest In  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(h)  The  term  "residential  mortgage" 
means  a  mortgage  which  (I)  Is  a  mortgage 
on  real  estate.  In  fee  simple  or  under  a 
leasehold  having  such  term  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Corporation,  upon  which  there 
Is  located  a  structure  or  structures  designed 
In  whole  or  In  part  for  residential  use,  or 
which  comprises  or  Includes  one  or  more 
condominium  tinits  or  dwelling  units  (as 
defined  by  the  Corporation)  and  (2)  has 
such  characteristics  and  meets  such  require- 
ments as  to  amount,  term,  repayment  pro- 
visions, ntimber  of  families,  status  as  a  first 
lien  on  such  real  estate,  and  otherwise,  as 
may  be   prescribed  by  the  Corporation. 

(i)  The  term  "conventional  mortgage" 
means  a  mortgage  other  than  a  mortgage 
as  to  which  the  Corporation  has  the  benefit 
of  any  guaranty,  Insurance  or  other  obliga- 
tion by  the  United  States  or  a  State  or  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  either. 

(J)  The  term  "security"  has  the  mean- 
ing ascribed  to  It  by  section  2  of  the  Securl- 
Ues  Act  of  1933. 

(k)  The  term  "State",  whether  used  as  a 
noun  or  otherwise,  includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  posseeslons  of  the  United  States. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  Is  created  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  which 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Directors  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  who  shall  serve  as  such 
without  additional  compensation.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
shall  be  the  ChaUman  of  the  Board  of  Dlrec- 
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tors.  The  principal  office  of  the 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Colu 
such  other  place  as  the  Corporatlo 
time  to  time  prescribe.  The 
be  a  member  of  each  Federal  hom« 
and.   except   as  otherwise   provi 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
ail  the  beneQts,  powers,  and 
in  the  exercise  thereof  shall  be 
liabilities,  conditions,  and  llmltatl 
those  relating   to  Federal   home 
stock  and  subscriptions  thereto 
under  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Bank   Act   preceding  section   9) 
provided  by  the  terms  cf  such 
Federal    statute    for   members    of 
bank. 

(b)   The  Corporation  shall  have 
to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporal  e 
to  have  succession  until  dlssolvec 
Congress:   (3)  to  make  and  enforce 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  ma  r 
sary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
or  provisions  of  this  title:    (4)   to 
perform  contracts,  agreements 
ments;   (5)  to  prescribe  and 
charges  for  services  by  the 
to  settle,  adjust,  and  compromise , 
or  without   consideration  or 
Corporation  to  release  or  waive 
In  part,  in  advance  or  otherwise, 
demand,  or  right  of.  by,  or  agalnit 
poratlon:   (7)  to  sue  and  be  sue<j 
and  defend.  In  any  State.  Federal 
court;    (8)   to  acquire,  take,  hold 
and  to  deal  with  and  dispose  of  a 
and  (9)  to  determine  its  necessaiy 
tures  and  the  manner  In  which 
shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  and 
point,  employ,  and  fi.x  and  prov|d< 
compensation  and  benefits  of 
ployees,  attorneys,   and  agents, 
regard  to  any  other  law  except 
provided  by  the  Corporation  or  by 
after  enacted  by  the  Congress 
limitation  of  this  sentence, 
title  or  any  other  law  shall  be 
prevent  the  appointment,  e 
pro\-lslon  for  compensation  and 
an  officer,  employee,  attorney,  or 
Corporation,  of  any  officer 
ney,  or  agent  of  any  department 
ment.  or  corporate  or  other 
of   the   Government,   Including 
home  loan  bank  or  member  therec^ 
poratlon.  with  the  consent  of 
partment,  establishment,  or 
Including  any  field  services  therecjf, 
llze  and  act  through  any  such 
establishment,  or  Instrumentallt;  ■ 
avail  Itself  of  the  use  of 
Ices,    facilities,   and    personnel 
may  pay  compensation  therefor 
the  foregoing  are  hereby 
vide  the  same  to  the  Corporatlor 
request. 

(CI  Funds  of  the  Corporation 
vested  In  such  Investments  as 
Directors  may  prescribe.  Any 
bank  or  Federal   home   loan 
bank  as  to  which  at  the  time  of 
tlon  by  the  Corporation  there  Is 
a  designation  by  the  Secretary  of 
as  a  general   or  other  deposltarj 
money,  may  be  designated  by 
atlon  as  a  depositary  or 
fiscal  or  other  agent  of  the 
U  hereby  authorized  to  act  as  such 
custodian,  or  agent.  When 
purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  a  deposltar;  ■ 
money   under  such   regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
and  may  also  be  employed  as 
agent   of    the   United   States, 
perform  all  such  reasonable  du 
depositary  or  agent  as  may  be 

(d)  The  Corporation.  Including 
chlse,  activities,  capital,  reserves, 
and  Income,  shall  be  exempt  frofi 
tlon  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by 
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States,  by  any  territory,  dependency,  or  p>os- 
sesslon  thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county, 
municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority,  ex- 
cept that  any  real  property  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  subject  to  State,  terri- 
torial, county,  municipal,  or  local  taxation 
to  the  same  extent  according  to  Its  value 
as  other  real  property  Is  taxed.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  applicable 
without  regard  to  any  other  law,  including 
without  limitation  on  the  generality  of  the 
foregoing  section  3301  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  except  laws  hereafter  en- 
acted by  Congress  expressly  In  limitation 
of  this  subsection. 

(e)  All  notes,  bonds,  debentures  or  other 
obligations  of  the  Corporation,  or  other  se- 
curities (including  stock)  of  the  Corjjoratlon, 
and  the  interest,  dividends,  or  other  Income 
therefrom,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation 
(except  estate,  inheritance,  and  gift  taxes) 
now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  any  territory, 
dependency,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  States, 
county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing  au- 
thority. The  foregoing  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion shall  include  exemption  from  taxation 
measured  by  such  obligations  or  securities 
oc  by  such  interest,  dividends,  or  other  in- 
come, and  from  inclusion  of  such  obliga- 
tions or  securities,  or  such  taxation. 

(t)  Notwithstanding  section  1349  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  ( 1 )  the  Corporation  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  agency  included  in  sec- 
Uons  1345  and  1442  of  such  title  28;  (2)  all 
civil  actions  to  which  the  Corporation  Is  a 
party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  of  all  such  actions,  without 
regard  to  amount  or  value;  and  (3)  any  civil 
or  other  action,  case,  or  controversy  In  a 
court  of  a  State,  or  In  any  court  other  than 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
the  Corporation  is  a  party  may  at  any  time 
before  the  trial  thereof  be  removed  by  the 
Corporation  without  the  giving  of  any  bond 
or  security,  to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  and  division  embrac- 
ing the  place  where  the  same  Is  pending, 
or.  If  there  is  no  such  district  court,  to  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  In  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
Corporation  Is  located,  by  following  any  pro- 
cedvire  for  removal  of  causes  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  such  removal.  No  attachment  or  ex- 
ecution shall  be  Issued  against  the  Corpora- 
tion or  any  of  Its  property  before  final  judg- 
ment in  any  State,  Federal,  or  other  court. 

CAPTTAL    STOCK 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  capital  slock  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  consist  of  nonvoting  common 
stock  which  shall  be  Issued  only  to  Federal 
home  loan  banks  and  shall  have  such  par 
value  and  such  other  characteristics  as  the 
Corporation  prescribes.  Stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  evidenced  In  such  man- 
ner and  shall  be  transferable  only  to  such 
extent,  to  such  transferees,  and  In  such  man- 
ner, as  the  Corporation  prescribes. 

(b)  The  Federal  home  loan  banks  shall 
from  time  to  time  subscribe,  at  such  price 
not  less  than  par  as  the  Corporation  shall 
from  time  to  time  fix.  for  such  amounts  of 
common  stock  as  the  Corpwratlon  prescribes, 
and  such  banks  shall  pay  therefor  at  such 
time  or  times  and  In  such  amount  or 
amounts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed 
by  call  of  the  Corporation.  The  amount  of 
the  payments  for  which  such  banks  may  be 
obligated  under  such  subscriptions  shall  not 
exceed  a  cumulative  total  of  S100.(X)0.000. 

(c)  Subscriptions  of  the  respective  Federal 
home  loan  banks  to  such  stock  shall  be  al- 
located by  the  Corporation. 

(d)  The  Corporation  may  retire  at  any 
time  all  or  any  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration, or  may  call  for  retirement  all  or  any 


part  of  the  stock  of  the  Corporation  by  (1) 
publishing  a  notice  of  the  call  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  or  providing  such  notice  In  such 
other  manner  as  the  Corporation  may  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate,  and  (2)  depositing 
with  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  such  retirement,  funds  suf- 
ficient to  effect  such  retirement.  No  call  for 
the  retirement  of  any  stock  shall  be  made,  and 
no  slock  shall  be  retired  without  call.  If  Im- 
mediately after  such  action,  the  total  of  the 
stock  not  called  for  retirement  and  of  the 
reserves  and  surplus  of  the  Corporation  would 
be  less  than  3100.000,000.  The  retirement  of 
stock  shall  be  at  the  par  value  thereof,  or  at 
the  price  at  which  such  stock  was  issued  If 
such  price  is  greater  than  par  value.  No  dec- 
laration of  any  dividend  on  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
stock  which  at  the  time  of  such  declaration 
Is  the  subject  of  an  outstanding  retirement 
call  the  effective  date  of  which  has  arrived. 

MORTGAGE  OPERATIONS 

Src.  305.  (a)(1)  The  Corporation  Is  au- 
thorized to  purchase,  and  make  commit- 
ments to  purchase,  residential  mortgages 
from  any  Federal  home  loan  bank,  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
any  member  of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank,  or 
any  other  financial  Institution  the  deposits 
or  accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by  an  agency 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  hold  and  deal 
with,  and  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of.  pur- 
suant to  commitments  or  otherwise,  any  such 
mortgage  or  Interest  therein.  The  operations 
of  the  Corporation  under  this  section  shall 
be  confined  so  far  as  practicable  to  residential 
mortgages  which  are  deemed  by  the  corpora- 
tion to  be  of  such  quality,  type,  and  class  as 
to  meet  generally  the  purchase  standards 
imposed  by  private  institutional  mortgage 
Investors. 

(2)  No  conventional  mortgage  shall  be 
purchased  under  this  section  If  the  outstand- 
ing principal  balance  of  the  mortgage  at  the 
time  of  purchase  exceeds  75  per  centum  of 
the  value  of  the  property  securing  the  mort- 
gage, unless  (A)  the  seller  retains  a  parUcl- 
patlon  of  not  less  than  10  per  centum  In  the 
mortgage;  (B)  for  such  period  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  Corporation  may 
require,  the  seller  agrees  to  repurchase  or 
replace  the  mortgage  upon  demand  of  the 
Corporation  In  the  event  that  the  mortgage 
Is  In  default;  or  (Ct  that  portion  of  the  un- 
paid principal  balance  of  the  mortgage  which 
Is  in  excess  of  such  75  per  centum  Is  guar- 
anteed or  insured  by  a  qualified  private  In- 
surer as  determined  by  the  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  shall  not  Issue  a  commitment 
to  purchase  a  conventional  mortgage  prior 
to  the  date  the  mortgage  Is  originated.  If 
such  mortgage  Is  eligible  for  purchase  under 
the  preceding  sentence  only  by  reason  of 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  clause 
(A)  of  such  sentence.  The  Corporation  may 
purchase  a  conventional  mortgage  which  was 
originated  more  than  one  year  prior  to  the 
purchase  date  only  If  the  seller  Is  currently 
engaged  In  mortgage  lending  or  Investing 
actlrttles  and  If,  as  a  result  thereof,  the  cima- 
ulatlve  aggregate  of  the  principal  balances 
of  all  conventional  mortgages  pi;rchased  by 
the  Corporation  which  were  originated  more 
than  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  purchase 
does  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  cumu- 
lative aggregate  of  the  principal  balances 
of  all  conventional  mortgages  purchased  by 
the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall  estab- 
lish limitations  governing  the  maximum 
principal  obligation  of  conventional  mort- 
gages purchased  by  It  which  are  comparable 
to  the  limitations  which  would  be  applicable 
If  the  mortgage  were  Insured  by  the  Secretary 
cf  Housing  and  Urban  Development  under 
section  203(b)  or  207  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

(3)  The  sale  or  other  disposition  by  the 
Corporation  of  a  mortgage  under  this  section 
may  be  with  or  without  recourse,  and  shall 
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be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  relating 
to  resale,  repurchase,  guaranty,  substitution, 
replacement,  or  otherwise  as  the  Corporation 
may  prescribe. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  and  to  perform  and 
carry  out  any  transaction  or  matter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  section  Is  conferred  on  any 
Federal  home  loan  bank,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  liOan  Insurance  Corporation,  any  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  association,  any  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  member,  and  any  other 
financial  institution  the  deposits  or  accounts 
of  which  are  Insured  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  confer  such  authority. 

OBLIGATIONS    AND    SECtJMTIES 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  may 
prescribe,  to  borrow,  to  give  security,  to  pay 
interest  or  other  return,  and  to  issue  notes, 
debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obllgaUons,  or 
Other  securities.  Including  without  limita- 
tion mortgaged-backed  securities  guaranteed 
by  the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation in  the  manner  provided  in  section  306 
Ig)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Any  obli- 
gation or  security  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
valid  and  binding  notwithstanding  that  a 
persons  or  persons  purporting  to  have  exe- 
cuted or  attested  the  same  may  have  died, 
become  under  disability,  or  ceased  to  hold 
office  or  employment  before  the  Issuance 
thereof. 

(b)  The  Corporation  may.  by  regulation 
or  by  writing  executed  by  the  Corporation, 
establish  prohibitions  or  restrictions  upon 
the  creation  of  indebtedness  or  obligations 
of  the  Corporation  or  of  liens  or  charges 
upon  property  of  the  Corporation,  including 
after-acquired  property,  ana  create  liens  and 
charges,  which  may  be  floating  liens  or 
charges,  upon  all  or  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
property  of  the  Corporation,  Including  after- 
acquired  property.  Such  prohibitions,  re- 
strictions, liens,  and  charges  shall  have  such 
effect,  including  without  limitation  on  the 
generality  of  the  foregoing  such  rank  and 
priority,  as  may  be  provided  by  regulations 
of  the  Corporation  or  by  writings  executed 
by  the  Corporation,  and  shall  create  causes 
of  action  which  may  be  enforced  by  action 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  United  SUtes 
district  court  for  any  judicial  district  In 
which  any  of  the  property  affected  is  lo- 
cated. Process  In  any  such  action  may  run 
to  and  be  served  in  any  judicial  district 
or  any  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Federal  home  loan  banks  shall, 
to  such  extent  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
prescribe,  guarantee  the  faithful  and  timely 
performance  by  the  Corporation  of  any  obli- 
gation or  undertaking  of  the  Corporation  on 
or  with  respect  to  any  security  (which  term 
as  used  In  this  sentence  shall  not  Include  the 
capital  stock  referred  to  In  section  304  of  this 
title). 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  of 
any  restriction,  prohibition,  lien,  or  charge 
referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  shall  be  fiUly 
effective  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  in- 
cluding without  limitation  on  the  generality 
of  the  foregoing  any  law  of  or  relating  to 
sovereign  Immunity  or  priority. 

(e)  The  Corporation  may  not  make  any 
public  offering  of  securities  to  finance  its 
secondary  market  operations  in  conventional 
mortgages  at  any  time  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  determines 
that  such  an  offering  would  unduly  inhibit 
the  financing  by  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  of  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing  In  implementation  of  Its 
special  assistance  functions. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  All  rights  and  remedies  of 
the  Corporation,   Including  without  limita- 


tion on  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  any 
rights  and  remedies  of  the  Corporation  on, 
under,  or  with  respect  to  any  mortgage  or 
any  obligation  secured  thereby,  shall  be  im- 
mune from  Impairment,  limitation,  or  re- 
striction by  or  under  (1)  any  law  (except 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  expressly  In 
limitation  of  this  sentence)  which  becomes 
effective  after  the  acquisition  by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  subject  or  property  on,  tmder, 
or  with  respect  to  which  such  right  or  remedy 
arises  or  exists  or  would  so  arise  or  exist  In 
the  absence  of  such  law.  or  (2)  any  admin- 
istrative or  other  action  which  becomes  effec- 
tive after  such  acquisition.  The  Corporation 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  Immunities  and  pri- 
orities, including  without  limitation  on  the 
generality  of  the  foregoing  all  Immunities 
and  priorities  under  any  such  law  or  action, 
to  which  It  would  be  entitled  if  It  were  the 
United  States  or  if  It  were  an  unincorpo- 
rated agency  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  first  two  sentences  of  paragraph 
(6)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  18  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  said  corporation  shall  be  audited 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  In  accord- 
ance vrtth  title  n  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poraUon  Control  Act,  and  banking  and 
checking  accounts  of  said  Corporation  and 
said  board  shall  be  maintained  In  accordance 
with  section  302  of  that  Act.  Except  as  now 
or  hereafter  provided  by  this  section,  no 
provision  of  law  other  than  this  act  or  title 
IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  obligations,  expenditures,  lending, 
or  payments  of  said  board  or  corporation,  or, 
to  such  extent  as  said  board  may  provide,  to 
personnel  or  positions  thereof,  but  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Board  and  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  the  subject  of  an  annual  review  by 
Congress." 

(c)  The  financial  transactions  of  the  Cor- 
poration shaU  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  procedures  appU- 
cable  to  commercial  corporate  transactions 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  representatives  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shaU  have  access 
to  all  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  re- 
ports, flies,  and  aU  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  re- 
spective corporation  and  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  audit,  and  they  shaU  be  afforded 
full  facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with 
the  balances  or  securities  held  by  deposi- 
taries, fiscal  agents,  and  custodians.  A  report 
on  each  such  audit  shall  be  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress.  The 
Corporation  shall  reimburse  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  the  full  cost  of  any 
such  audit  as  billed  therefor  by  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

PENAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Except  as  expressly  authorized 
by  statute  of  the  United  States,  no  Individual 
or  organization  (except  the  Corporation) 
shall  tise  the  term  "Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation",  or  any  combination  of 
words  including  the  words  "Federal",  and 
"Home  Loan",  and  "Mortgage",  as  a  name  or 
part  thereof  under  which  any  individual  or 
organization  does  any  business,  but  this  sen- 
tence shall  not  make  unlawful  the  use  of 
any  name  under  which  business  Is  being  done 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
individual  or  organization  shall  use  or  display 
( 1 )  any  sign,  device,  or  Inslgne  prescribed  or 
approved  by  the  Corporation  for  use  or  dis- 
play by  the  Corporation  or  by  members  of 
the  Federal  home  loan  banks.  (2)  any  copy, 
reproduction,  or  colorable  Imitation  of  any 
such  sign,  device,  or  Inslgne.  or  (3)  any  sign, 
device,  or  inslgne  reasonably  calculated  to 
convey  the  Impression  that  it  Is  a  sign,  device, 
or  Inslgne  used  by  the  Corporation  or  pre- 


scribed or  approved  by  the  Corporation,  con- 
trary to  regulations  of  the  Corporation  pro- 
hibiting, or  limiting  or  restricting,  such  use 
or  display  by  such  individual  or  organization. 
An  organization  violating  this  subsection 
shall  for  each  violation  be  punished  by  a  flne 
of  not  more  than  $10,000.  An  officer  or  mem- 
ber of  an  organization  participating  or  know- 
ingly acquiescing  In  any  violation  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  An  Individ- 
ual violating  this  subsection  shall  for  each 
violation  be  punished  as  set  forth  In  the 
sentence  next  preceding  this  sentence. 

( b )  The  provisions  of  sections  215.  607 .  658 . 
1011,  and  1014  of  Utle  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  are  extended  to  apply  to  and  with 
respect  to  the  Corporation,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  such  section  668  the  term  "any 
property  mortgage  or  pledged",  as  used  there- 
in, shall  without  limitation  on  Its  generality 
Include  any  property  subject  to  mortgage, 
pledge,  or  lien  acquired  by  the  Corporation  by 
assignment  or  otherwise. 

(c)  The  term  "bonk  examiner  or  assistant 
examiner",  as  used  In  section  655  of  such 
title  18.  shall  Include  any  examiner  or  as- 
sistant examiner  who  is  an  officer  of  employee 
of  the  Corporation  and  any  person  who  makes 
or  participates  In  the  making  of  any  examina- 
tion of  or  for  the  Corporation. 

(d)  The  term  "bank",  as  used  In  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  section  2113  of  such  title  18.  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  the  Corporation,  and 
any  building  used  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the 
Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  used  in 
whole  or  in  part  as  a  bank,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  such  section  2113. 

(e)  Tlie  terms  "agency"  and  "agencies" 
shall  be  deemed  to  Include  the  Ck)rporatlon 
wherever  used  with  reference  to  an  agency 
or  agencies  of  the  United  States  In  sections 
201,  202,  203.  205.  207,  208,  209.  286,  287,  371, 
506.  595,  602,  641,  654,  701,  872,  1001,  1002. 
1016,  1017,  1361,  1505.  and  2073  Of  such  title 
18.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  pen.<in  mentioned 
In  section  602  of  such  tttie  18  within  the 
meaning  of  sections  603  and  606  of  such  tlUe. 

(f)  The  terms  "obligation  or  other  secu- 
rity" and  "obligations  or  other  securities", 
wherever  used  (with  or  without  the  words 
"of  the  United  States")  in  sections  471  to 
476,  both  Inclusive,  and  section  492  of  such 
title  18.  are  extended  to  Include  any  obliga- 
tion or  other  security  of  or  Issued  by  the 
Corporation.  Any  reference  In  sections  474, 
494,  495.  and  642  of  such  tiUe  18  to  the 
United  States,  except  in  a  territorial  sense,  or 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby 
extended  to  Include  the  (Corporation.  Section 
477  of  such  title  18  is  extended  to  apply  with 
respect  to  section  476  of  such  title  as  ex- 
tended by  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section (f),  and  for  this  ptirpose  the  term 
"United  States"  as  used  In  such  section  476 
shall  include  the  Corporation 

TERRITORIAL   APPLICABIUTT 

Sec.  309.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
this  tiUe  shall  be  applicable  to  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

CONSTRITCTION    AND    SEPARABILITT 

Sec.  310.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  tltie,  or  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
(Corporation  or  by  laws  hereafter  enacted  by 
the  Congress  expressly  In  limitation  of  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  the  powers  and  functions 
of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  be  exercisable,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  be  applicable  and 
effective,  without  regard  to  any  other  law. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  evidences  of  the 
intention  of  Congress,  It  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  controlling  Intent  of  Congress  that 
If  any  provision  of  this  Utle,  or  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances, 
is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  title,  or 
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the  application  of  such  provlslofi 
or    circumstances   other    than 
which  It  U  held  invalid.  shaU 
thereby. 

TITLE        IV — GOVERNMENT 
MORTOAOE        ASSOCIATIOh 

ASSISTANCE    FUNDS 

Sxc.  401  (a)  Section  305(e)  of  fehe  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  strll  Elng  out  "by 
$500,000,000  on  July  1.  1969"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'by  $2,000,000,000  on  July  1, 
1969". 

(b)  Section  305(g)  of  such  Aci  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  everything  In  t  le  flrst  sen- 
tence after  "exceed"  and  Inset  ting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  dollar  limitation  on  maximum 
principal  obligation  that  would  1  >e  applicable 
to  such  mortgage  If  lns\ired  upder  section 
235(1)  of  this  Act." 

TITLB     VI— FLEXIBLE     INTEllEST     RATE 


<f 
respect 

to 


1>7 


Fed  eral 


-FLEXIBLE 

AUTHORITY 
5kc.  601.  Section  3(a)     of  the 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37 
the  United  States  Code  with 
veterans'  home  loan  program 
National  Housing  Act  with  respe: 
rates  on  Insured  mortgages, 
purposes",  approved  May  7,  1968 , 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1970 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 

TITLE    Vn — INVESTMENT    OP 

CIAL  BANK  RESERVES 
{701.  Amendment  of  section  1! 
Reserve  Act 

Section  19(g)    of  the  F'ederal 
(12  U.S.C.  465)  Is  amended  by 
Immediately  after  "  ( g)  "  and  by 
end  thereof  the  following  new 

"(2)   In  the  determination  of 
of  any  reserve  balance  requirei  I 
section   for   any   type  or   types 
specified  by  the  Board  for  the 
this  paragraph,  there  may  be 
whole  or  In  such  part  as  the 
scribe,  any  investments  in 
fled  by  the  Board  issued  by 
for  the  purpose  of  directly  or 
nanclng  the  construction  or 
residential  real  property  " 

TITLE  vm— buscellaH 

i  801.  Settlement  costs  in   the 
Federal  Housing  Admi 
Veterans'     Admlnlstrat  on 
housing 

(a)  With  respect  to  housing 
biUtated,   or  sold   with   asslsi 
under  the  National   Housing 
chapter  37.  United  States  Codi 
t&ry   of    Housing    and    Urban 
and  the  Administrator  of 
are  respectively  authorized  an< 
prescribe  standards  governing 
of  settlement  costs  allowable  1 
with  the  financing  of  such 
such  area.  Such  standards  shall 

(1)  be  established  after 
tween  the  Secretary  and  the 

(2)  be  consistent  in  any  area 
assisted  under  the  National 
housing  assisted  under  chapter 
United  States  Code;  and 

(3)  be  based  on  the 
Administrator's  estimates  of 
charge  for  necessary  services 
tlements  for  particular  classes 
and  leans. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  / 
shall  imdertake  a  Joint  study 
ommendatlons    to    the    Congress 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  leglalJtl 
mlnistrattve  actions  which  shoiild 
to  reduce  mortgage  settlement 
standardize   these   co«t«   for 
areas. 


Vet<  rans' 


Secrets  ry 


the 


i  802.  Emergency  relief  from  Interest  rate 
conflict  between  Federal  law  and 
State  law 
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Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  until  July  1. 
1972,  loans  to  local  public  agencies  tinder 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and  to 
local  public  housing  agencies  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  may, 
when  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  be  necessary 
because  of  Interest  rate  limitations  of  State 
laws,  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  less  than  the 
applicable  going  Federal  rate  but  not  less 
than  6  per  centum  per  annum. 
i  803.  Treasury  borrowing  authority  for  new 
communities  program 

Section  407 fa)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  may  issue  obligations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  his  functions  with  re- 
spect to  the  guarantees  authorized  by  this 
title.  The  obligations  issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  have  such  maturities  and  bear 
such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  obligations  of 
the  Secretary  Issued  under  this  subsection, 
and  for  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  In 
force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities 
may  be  Issued  under  such  Act  are  extended 
to  include  purchases  of  the  Secretary's  obli- 
gations hereimder." 

!  804.  Security  authorized  for  public  funds 
deposits 

Section  6(b)  (2)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(b)  (3))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  may 
give  security  for  public  funds  (as  defined  by 
the  Board)  deposited  In  savings  accounts 
(Including  certificates  of  depoelt)". 
S  805.  Savings  and  loan  holding  company 
assistance  for  low  and  middle  In- 
come housing 

Section  408(d)  (4)  of  the  National  Hovis- 
ing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a (d)(4))  is  amended 
by  striking  the  semicolon  In  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  how- 
ever, upon  prior  written  approval  of  the  Cor- 
poration the  foregoing  prohibitions  may  be 
waived  to  the  extent  such  transactions  make 
sums  available  to  be  used  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low  and  middle  Income 
families;". 

5  806.  Extension  of  time  for  continuance  of 
certain  activities 
Section  408(c)  (2)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(c)(2))  Is  amended  by 
striking  "two"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"five". 

{  807.  Statewide  lending  for  Federal  savings 
and  loan  Eissociations 
Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 
of  1933  la  amended  (1)  by  adding  after  "their 
home  office"  in  the  flrst  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  within  the  State  in  which  such 
home  office  is  located":  and  (2)  by  sub- 
stituting the  word  "section"  for  the  word 
"proviso "  used  in  the  last  clause  of  the  sec- 
ond proviso. 

S  808.  Federal   Savings  and  Loan  Instirance 
Corporation  reserve 
Section  403(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
Is   amended   by   changing   "twenty"  In  the 
third  sentence  to  read  "thirty". 

S  809.  Savings  and  loan  associations  as  pen- 
sion trustees 

Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c))  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  next  to  the  last 
paragraph  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"Any  such  association  is  authorized  to  act 
as  trustee  of  any  trust  created  or  organized 


In  the  United  States  and  forming  part  of  a 
stock  bonus,  pension,  or  proflt-sharing  plan 
which  qualifles  or  qualifled  for  speclflc  tax 
treatment  under  section  401(d)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  If  the  funds  of 
such  trust  are  Invested  only  in  savings  ac- 
counts or  deposits  in  such  association  or  In 
obligations  or  securities  issued  by  such  asso- 
ciation. AU  funds  held  in  such  flduciary  ca- 
pacity by  any  such  association  may  be  com- 
mingled for  appropriate  purposes  of  Invest- 
ment, but  mdlvidtial  records  shall  be  kept  by 
the  flduciary  for  each  participant  and  shall 
show  in  proper  detail  all  transactions  en- 
gaged in  under  the  authority  of  this  para- 
graph." 

Sec.  810.  Section  401(f)  (2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  "Increased  by  "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$6,300,000  on  July  1,  1970." 

"STATE    PECULATION 

Sec.  811.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  preclude  a  State  or  other  local  Jurisdic- 
tion from  imposing,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  such  State  or  other  local  Jurisdiction, 
any  valid  nondiscriminatory  tax,  obligation, 
or  regulation  on  the  partnership  as  a  taxable 
and  or  legal  entity,  but  no  limited  partner 
of  the  partnership  not  otherwise  subject  to 
taxation  or  regulation  by  or  Judicial  process 
of  a  State  or  other  local  Jurisdiction  shall  be 
subject  to  taxation  or  regulation  by  or  sub- 
ject to  or  denied  access  to  Judicial  process 
of  such  State  or  other  local  Jurisdiction,  or  be 
so  subject  or  denied  access  to  any  greater 
extent,  because  of  activities  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  partnership  within  such  State  or 
other  local  Jurisdiction." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Isdd  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  17495)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  3685,  EMERGENCY  HOME  FI- 
NANCE ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Insist 
on  its  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  3685) 
to  increase  the  availability  of  mortgage 
credit  for  the  financing  of  urgently  need- 
ed housing,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Textis?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr. 
Rettss,  Mr.  WiDNALL,  Mrs.  Dwyer,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 


HOW  CAN  YOU  VOTE  NO  ON 
A  HOUSING  BILL? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  worked 
hard  on  the  so-called  emergency  home 
finance  bill  just  passed  by  the  House. 
That  measure  has  taken  the  full  time 
and  attention  of  all  of  us  on  the  Housing 
Subcommittee,  and  of  all  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  full  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  for  r.  long  time.  And 
we  have  now  ended  up — after  6  months 
of  intensive  effort — with  a  bill  which 
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subsidizes  the  savings  and  loans,  but  does 
virtually  nothing  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can family.  This  has  been  a  tragic  waste 
of  everyone's  time,  for  the  bill  is  now  an 
empty  shell. 

As  I  said  in  the  debate.  President 
Nixon  can  claim  any  credit  he  wants  to 
for  the  one  administration  proposal  in 
the  bill — title  I  to  subsidize  the  lenders 
by  $250  million  so  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  lend  money  at  current  rates  of 
interest.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
legislation  indicating  any  concern  over 
who  gets  the  mortgages  which  this  title 
would  finance.  They  can  be  rich  people, 
or  subsidized  very  poor  people,  but  the 
fellow  in  the  middle  will  get  no  help.  He 
can  not  afford  a  mortgage  at  today's  in- 
terest rates.  And  he  would  not  be  any 
better  off  under  this  bill  than  he  is  now. 

Reluctantly,  therefore — for  I  hate  to 
devote  6  solid  months  of  hard  work  to  a 
bill  which  is  so  weak  that  it  does  no 
good — I  had  to  vote  no. 

This  bill  will  be  hailed  as  a  great  vic- 
tory for  the  administration's  housing 
program,  but  what  it  adds  up  to,  as  a 
result  of  the  votes  In  the  House  today  on 
specific  provisions,  is  a  big  round  zero — 
costing  the  taxpayers  $250  million  to  sub- 
sidize lenders  to  lend  to  the  rich. 

"How  can  you  vote  no  on  a  housing 
bill?"  On  this  one,  as  it  wsis  mangled 
in  the  House,  it  was  not  hard  to  vote  no. 


mission  to  Study  Bankruptcy  Laws,  un- 
der an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

The  Independence  Day  recess,  as  pre- 
viously announced,  will  be  from  the  close 
of  business  on  Wednesday,  July  1  until 
Monday  noon,  July  6. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
aimounced  later. 

There  may  also  be  some  unanimous- 
consent  bills  but  I  am  not  sure  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed  and  to  include  relevant 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsm 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remMks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader's  in- 
quiry, we  will  ask  to  go  over  upon  the 
announcement  of  next  week's  program, 
which  is  as  follows : 

We  are  listing  these  bills  for  Monday 
and  the  balance  of  the  week,  which 
means  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day. 

H.R.  17825,  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  Amendments  of 
1970,  under  an  open  rule  with  3  hours 
of  debate. 

H.R.  16065,  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 

S.J.  Resolution  88,  to  create  a  Com- 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre  (Mr 
HoLiFiELD) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  any  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  oh  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objectirai. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  AND  THE 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
DULY  PASSED  BY  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  AND  FOUND  TRULY  EN- 
ROLLED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  Senate  and  that 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
189,  I  was  present  all  the  time  but  did 
not  answer  to  my  name.  Had  I  voted,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  roll- 
call  No.  190  this  afternoon  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  business  with 
constituents  outside  the  Chamber.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


EQUAL  TV  TIME  GIVEN  TO  DEMO- 
CRATS TO  REBUT  PRESIDENT'S 
SPEECH 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Congressman  was  inter- 
ested in  the  decision  of  the  three  major 
TV  networks  to  grant  equal  time  to  the 
Democratic  Party  to  rebut  the  speeches 
of  the  President. 

Clearly,  this  has  never  before  been 
done.  A  similar  courtesy  was  not  shown 
the  Republicans  when  the  Democrats 
were  in  office.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
it  is  determined  that  this  is  fair,  then 
I  think  we  should  be  completely  fair  and 
forthright  in  time  allotted  the  various 
parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  President  speaks 
he  is  simultaneously  covered  by  all  the 
networks.  The  news  programs  that  day 
give  excerpts  of  this  simultaneous  cov- 
erage. The  President,  in  effect,  has  one 
exposure  though  it  is  covered  by  all  the 
networks. 

Under  the  procedure  which  the  net- 
works are  making  available  time  to  the 
Democrats,  they  will  have  a  great  deal 
more  news  exposure  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  time  is  not  granted  simul- 
taneously. Senator  Mansfield  has  just 
yesterday  spoken  out  on  one  of  the  net- 
works. The  radio  and  television  stations 
last  night  carried  excerpts  of  what  he 
stated  as  news  coverage.  Now  we  must 
look  forward  to  the  same  thing  occur- 
ring a  second  and  a  third  time  as  the 
other  networks  grant  time  for  rebuttal. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
gives  a  much  greater  exp>osure,  because 
of  the  three  separate  time  intervals,  than 
did  the  President's  original  simultaneous 
coverage. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  have  today  requested  the  Chairman  of 
the  FCC  to  look  into  this  matter  and  de- 
termine whether  the  spirit  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  is  being  violated  by  the 
networks  through  their  failure  to  grant 
simultaneous  rebuttal  time. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also 
requested  today  of  the  FCC  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  fairness  doctrine 
may  also  be  applied  to  equal  time  for 
both  antiadministration  Democrats  and 
proadministration  Republicans  in  news 
programs.  To  even  the  most  casual  ob- 
server, it  is  very  evident  that  antiadmin- 
istration Democratic  Members  of  the 
other  body  such  as  Senators  Fulbright. 
McGovBRH.  et  cetera,  receive  a  dispropor- 
tionate £unount  of  national  newscasting 
time  as  related  to  proadministration  Re- 
publicans. 

If  the  networks  are  going  to  interpret 
the  fairness  doctrine  to  require  their 
granting  equal  time  to  antiswiministra- 
tion  Democrats  to  rebut  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  then  I  feel  it  is  only 
fair  and  equitable  that  the  fairness  doc- 
trine also  be  interpreted  to  require  the 
networks  to  affirmatively  seek  out  pro- 
administration  Republicans  and  allot 
them  equal  time  to  that  given  the  critics 
in"  the  news  programs. 
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ABSURDITY   OF   DISTRiqT 
LUMBIA     COUNCIL 
MARIHUANA  PENALTIES 


OP  co- 

ACtnON     ON 


(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  w~a! 
mission  to  address  the  House 
ute    and    to    revise    and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.   Speaker 
year  it  will  be  recalled  that 
of  Columbia  City  Council  Chfeirman 
bert  Hahn,  Jr.,  and  Councilpian 
Robinson    proposed    easing 
huana  laws  to  the  point  of  b^ing 
tical  nullity.  At  that  time  I 

Certainly,   U   the   enllghtenec 
that  the  drug  abuse  problem  w 
through  educaton,  no  amount 
counter  what  the  law  tends  to 


given  per- 

for  1  min- 

jxtend    his 

early  this 
the  District 
Gil- 
Henry 
the    mari- 
a  prac- 
s^d: 

thought   Is 
be  resolved 
3f  effort  will 
:ondone. 


wi:i 


Earlier  this  week  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  gave  preliiainary  ap- 
proval to  a  proposed  regulation  that 
would  make  the  "use"  or  "l>eing  under 
the  influence"  of  marihuana  a  misde- 
meanor with  a  punishment,  upon  con- 
viction, of  no  more  than  $300  fine  and  or 
10  days  in  jail.  In  additloi ,  no  police 
records  would  be  kept  on  anyone  con- 
victed under  the  regulation,  i  egardless  of 
age  or  the  number  of  convict  ons. 

While  crime  in  the  District  and  else- 
where continues  to  be  a  proMem  of  ma- 
jor proportions,  one  may  ^rell  wonder 
why  the  city  coimcil  finds  t  necessary 
to  preoccupy  itself  with  seeking  new 
ways  to  circumvent  existini  dnig  laws 
by  going  off  on  a  questional  )le  tangent. 
Already  applicable  to  the  DL  trict  of  Co- 
lumbia is  the  Marihuana  Ta>  Act  of  1937 
which  proscribes  the  sale  of  marihuana 
except  as  provided  by  the  a:t.  In  addi- 
tion, the  already  very  lenien ,  District  of 
Columbia  Uniform  Narcotics  Act  penal- 
izes the  possession  of  marimana  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $100  no  •  more  than 
$1,000  and/or  not  more  than  1  year  in 
jail  for  the  first  offense.  Th(  U.S.  attor- 
ney's ofiQce  now  has  the  option  to  recom- 
mend prosecution  under  eitlier  act,  and 
its  option  would  extend  to  the  new  regu- 
lation if  finally  adopted  by  the  council. 

Council  Chairman  Hahn  suggests  that 
the  proposed  regulation  is  ar  exercise  of 
the  council's  police  powers  in  an  area 
that  is  not  preempted  by  Coi  igress.  Such 
a  position  is  very  tenuous  ai  best.  More 
importantly,  however,  is  th;  fact  that 
the  two  new  violations  defned  by  the 
council's  regulation  are  not  as  suscep- 
tible of  readily  obtainable  proofs  as  are 
existing  violations.  The  undfrlying  pur- 
pose of  the  council's  actioii,  therefore, 
emerges  as  a  thinly  disguisec  attempt  to 
provide  for  an  alternative  prosecution 
for  which  the  proofs  would  b(i  suflSciently 
diflflcult  that  a  recommendation  by  the 
U.S.  attorney's  office  to  turn  a  case  over 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  [iJorporation 
Counsel  for  prosecution  uncer  the  pro- 
posed regulation  would  have  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  letting  the  acciised  off  with 
hardly  a  scratch.  It  would  certainly  seem 
to  me  that  the  coimcil  majority  should  be 
somewhat  more  than  casuall  <f  concerned 
that  the  Acting  Corporation  Counsel  has 
termed  the  proposed  regxila  ion  "highly 
objectionable"  as  written. 

I  commend  Councilmen  Phillip  J. 
Daugherty  and  the  Reveren4  Carlton  W. 
Veazey  for  their  commonsenie  objections 
to  the  regiilatlon  and  hope  t  ley  can  Im- 
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part  enough  of  this  sense  to  the  other 
council  members  before  the  final  vote 
on  the  regulation  is  taken  next  week. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  note  the  comparable  State 
laws  in  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia 
for  possession  of  marihuana.  Neither 
State  has  penalties  for  violations  de- 
scribed by  the  proposed  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  Council  regulation  as  "use"  or 
"being  under  the  influence  of"  mari- 
huana. For  a  first  offense  in  Maryland, 
the  new  law  enacted  this  year  provides 
for  penalties  upon  conviction  of  not  more 
than  $15,000  fine  and/or  not  more  than 
5  years'  imprisonment.  Virginia's  law 
specifies  first  offense  penadties  for  pos- 
session of  marihuana  of  up  to  $1,000  fine 
and/or  3  to  5  years'  imprisonment.  In 
both  States,  the  violation  is  declared  to 
be  a  felony.  It  would  seem  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  is  asking  for 
trouble  by  attempting  to  downgrade 
marihuana  penalties  relative  to  those  in 
surrounding  States. 


THE  GAO  MEAT  INSPECTION 
REVELATIONS 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  deeply  disappointed  as  a  result  of 
newspaper  accounts  of  General  Account- 
ing Office  finding  during  its  investigation 
of  contamination  of  meat  products  at  40 
Midwest  and  Southwest  packing  plants. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  report,  but  I  have  been  looking  into 
the  meat  inspection  situation  here  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  inspection  of 
imported  meat,  because  I  believe  that  it 
is  crucial,  both  to  consumers  and  to  the 
welfare  of  our  whole  meat  industry,  from 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  retail  stores. 
Unless  the  American  housewife  has  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  meat  products 
offered  for  sale,  the  industry  is  going  to 
suffer,  and  our  diets  will  suffer. 

One  thing  I  know:  if  meat  inspection 
is  weak,  we  have  some  responsibility  for 
it  right  here  in  Congress.  Adequate  in- 
spection requires  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  inspectors.  I  am  very  fearful 
that  with  our  topsy-turvy  sense  of  values 
and  priorities  in  the  current  war  period, 
the  administration  has  failed  to  ask,  and 
we  have  failed  to  appropriate,  the  funds 
necessary  to  build  up  our  inspection 
staffs  to  a  level  adequate  to  make  fully 
effective  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

We  do  not  have  enough  inspectors 
either  on  imported  meat  inspection,  to 
which  I  have  referred  before,  nor  do  we 
have  enough  to  handle  the  current 
amount  of  domestic  work  to  be  done, 
without  the  increasing  responsibilities 
given  the  service  by  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act. 

Inspection  service,  becaase  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  protection  of  consumers,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  provided  by  the  Government. 
Packers  are  supposed  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  service  only  when  they  ex- 
tend operations  from  8  to  10  or  12  hours 
a  day  for  a  brief  period,  or  when  there 
Is  a  temporary  unscheduled  need  for  ex- 
tra inspection  service. 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  Government- 


supplied  inspectors,  however,  these  over- 
time assessments  of  packers  are  being 
built  into  regular  operations. 

I  am  told  some  packing  plants  which 
operate  aroiuid  the  clock — 24  hours  a 
day — are  supplied  only  enough  inspectors 
for  16  hours.  As  a  consequence,  each  in- 
spector has  to  be  on  the  job  12  hours, 
and  the  packer  regularly  has  to  pay  for  4 
hours  of  work  from  each  of  them  at  the 
overtime  rate. 

In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  Federal  in- 
spection m£inpower,  the  inspection  staff 
is  being  reduced  by  attrition.  I  have  ob- 
jected vigorously  that  we  have  only  15 
inspectors  who  travel  abroad  to  keep 
check  on  1,100  foreign  packing  plants 
which  export  to  this  country.  I  am  now 
told  that  the  number  is  14,  not  15.  A  re- 
duction of  one  inspector  may  not  seem 
very  important  but  it  is  when  it  Is  one  of 
just  15. 

My  attention  has  also  been  called  to  an 
article  In  the  April-May  1970  issue  of  the 
Federal  Veterinarian,  which  carries  re- 
vealing that  over  the  last  9  months,  al- 
though the  Consumer  Protection  Service 
responsibilities  continue  to  grow,  the 
number  of  veterinarians  in  the  program 
h£is  been  reduced  by  18.  There  were  85 
appointments  and  103  resignations,  re- 
tirements, and  deaths. 

Since  the  healthfulness  and  sanitation 
of  food  products  is  involved,  this  is  a  sit- 
uation that  needs  our  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

I  shall  talk  with  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee chairman  about  it,  but  I  hope 
other  Members  of  the  House — and  cer- 
tainly those  who  represent  predominant- 
ly consumer  districts — will  join  me  in 
an  effort  to  quickly  provide  sufficient 
funds  so  there  can  be  no  alibis  for  any- 
thing short  of  rigid  inspection  and  main- 
tenance of  food  standards  in  this  Nation. 

We  must  not  allow  our  Federal  inspec- 
tion service  to  become  as  inadequate  and 
imperfect  as  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  says  it  is. 


TRUCK,    AIR,    MARINE,    AND    RAIL 
CARGO  THEFT  AND  PILFERAGE 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  and  growing  problem  of  theft  and 
pilferage  in  truck,  air,  marine,  and  rail 
cargo  shipments.  While  exact  figures  are 
not  available  because  of  inadequate  re- 
porting procedures,  combined  estimates 
for  the  four  means  of  cargo  shipments 
indicate  a  total  loss  last  year  of  almost 
$1  billion. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  in  this 
area  of  concern  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Bible) 
who,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  lias  led 
a  thorough  and  far-reaching  investiga- 
tion into  this  problem.  Just  this  week 
the  Senator  has  resumed  his  comprehen- 
sive and  productive  hearings  into  this 
area. 

To  help  provide  us  with  the  means  of 
gathering  needed  information  about  the 
extent  and  causes  of  the  problem  of 
cargo  theft  and  pilferage  and  to  provide 
recommendations  to  solve  this  problem. 
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the  Senator  has  drafted  legislation  to 
create  a  Commission  on  Security  and 
Safety  of  Cargo.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  introduce  a  companion  bill  in  the 
House  today. 

It  is  time  that  the  available  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  appro- 
priate organizations  in  the  private  sec- 
tor were  joined  in  a  total  effort  to  solve 
this  problem.  This  legislation  provides  us 
with  the  means  for  coordinating  such  a 
unified  and  thorough  effort. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  problem  of  stolen  and 
pilfered  cargo  shipments  is  proving  to  be 
a  serious  drain  on  the  economy.  SmaU 
businessmen  who  are  imable  to  insure 
shipments  because  of  the  prohibitive  pre- 
miums are  seriously  hurt  by  this  situa- 
tion. And  of  course,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  situations  such  as  these,  it  is  the  con- 
sumer who  ultimately  must  pay  the  bul 
for  business  losses  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign shipments.  For  if  businessmen  did 
not  pass  a  significant  portion  of  the  cost 
onto  the  consumer  they  would  be  hard 
put  to  remain  in  business. 

Now.  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  an  article  from  today^ 
Journal  of  Commerce  regarding  stepped 
up  efforts  to  control  cargo  thefts : 
U.S.  Readies  War  Against  Cargo  Theft 

(By  Robert  F.  Morlson) 
Washington.  June  24.— The  Treasury  De- 
partment today  disclosed  a  three-pronged 
attack  on  cargo  pilferage  In  the  country  s 
ports  and  raised  the  additional  possibility  of 
establishing  special  security  measures  in  high 
rlslc  areas  with  the  licensing  of  truckers 
entering  these  areas. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Eugene 
T  Rossldes.  who  described  the  Treasury/ Cus- 
toms Bureau  attack  drew  from  Sen.  Alan 
Bible  (D-Nev.).  chairman  of  the  Senate's 
Small  Business  Committee,  the  comment  that 
the  Administration  appeared  to  be  "begin- 
ning to  come  to  grips"  with  the  pilferage 
problem  that  Is  estimated  to  be  taking  more 
than  $700  mllUon  worth  of  goods  annually 
from  trade  channels. 

HAVE     PROPOSAL 

Mr  Rossldes  said  Treasury/Customs  had 
already  proposed  regulations  for  a  uniform 
carrier  reporting  system  which  makes  the 
dlscloevire  of  theft  of  Imported  merchandise 
more  certain  and  may  relieve  carriers  of  the 
necessity  of  paying  duty  on  such  goods.  Helen 
D  Bentley  chairman  of  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission,  testified  that  the  probable 
need  to  pay  duty  on  Imported  goods  even 
though  stolen  and  not  landed  discouraged 
such  reporting. 

Admiral  Goehrlng.  like  Mr.  Rossldes  and 
other  witnesses,  stressed  again  that  "there  is 
a  lack  of  real  definitive  Information  m  this 
whole  area." 

Mrs.  Bentley,  while  claiming  under  present 
law  FMC  lacks  direct  responsibility  for  polic- 
ing this  type  of  theft,  said  her  agency  is 
"acutely  aware"  of  Its  impact  and  "very 
definitely"  plans  to  work  out  a  reporting  sys- 
tem so  the  extent  of  pilferage  may  be  learned. 
"The  cost  of  our  exports  are  going  up  too 
much,"  she  added,  to  tolerate  any  extra  push 
from  such  a  cause  as  theft. 

She  also  noted  that  many  containers  are 
now  opened  and  restufTed  at  U.S.  ports,  under 
labor  contracts  between  employers  and  es- 
pecially the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association  In  Atlantic  and  Gulf  porta,  thus 
offering  "opportunities  for  more  pilferage." 
at  those  points.  By  contrast,  she  said,  for- 
eign countries,  although  lagging  behind  the 
United    States    in    contalnerlzatlon,    "move 


them  like  they  should"  from  Inland  point  to 
one  country  right  through  Into  International 
trade  channels. 

Mrs.  Bentley  was  not  the  only  witness  to 
observe  that  contalnerlzatlon — viewed  once 
as  a  means  of  lessening  theft  and  damage 
"hasn't  improved"  the  pilferage  situation 
"as  It  was  expected  to  do." 

Leonard  M.  Shayne,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarders  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Inc.,  who  called  Treas- 
ury's program  a  "very  Important  step  In  the 
right  direction,"  also  described  the  failure  of 
containers  to  halt  theft.  Mr.  Shayne  sug- 
gested a  number  of  remedial  steps.  Including 
Increasing  the  force  of  customs  Inspectors, 
closer  supervision  of  cargo  landing  proce- 
dures by  carriers,  and  stlffer  and  more  uni- 
form penalties  for  theft. 

Mr.  Rossldes  told  the  committee  that  about 
5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  thefts  that  occur  do 
so  while  freight  Is  being  unloaded  from  ves- 
sels and  aircraft,  some  15  per  cent  while  such 
goods  are  warehoused,  and  75-80  per  cent 
"through  collusion  between  truckers  and  the 
carriers'  cargo  handlers  in  delivering  goods 
at  the  warehouse  dock." 

Mr.  Rossldes  was  quite  emphatic  that  "or- 
ganized crime  Is  undoubtedly  a  significant 
factor  m  theft  of  cargo." 

He  also  described  customs  experiment  at 
JFK  International  Airport  starting  last  April 
m  which  very  tight  security  measures  were 
applied. 

BEHIND  THE  MEAT  IMPORT  DRIVE- 
AMERICAN  ABSENTEES 


(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  meat 
imf>ort  lobby  continues  to  swarm  over  the 
Capital,  both  downtown  and  up  here  on 
the  Hill,  in  garb  intended  to  present  the 
image  of  a  great  friend  of  the  American 
consumer — folks  Just  intent  on  helping 
poor  people  in  America  get  cheap  meat. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  pulled 
some  of  the  sheep's  clothing  off  the  wolf 
recently  when  it  banned  mutton  im- 
ports from  Australia.  USDA  finally  de- 
manded that  they  get  the  dirt,  ingesta, 
and  other  undesirable  matter  out  of  the 
meat,  and  that  they  quit  butchering 
emaciated  ewes  with  caseous  lymphade- 
nitis, which  they  bone  out  and  then  send 
the  mutton  over  here  to  be  put  in  hot- 
dogs  and  coldcuts. 

The  Western  Livestock  Reporter,  pub- 
lished at  Billings,  Mont.,  has  just  pulled 
a  little  more  of  the  sheep's  clothing  off  in 
an  article  in  their  June  11  issue  by  Editor 
Clark  E.  Schenckenberger,  revealing  that 
American  capitalists  are  already  a  large 
factor  in  Australia  and  are  trying  to 
gobble  up  Crown  pastoral  lands  and  low- 
cost  freehold  lands  there  to  raise  meat— 
for  export,  of  course. 

Mr.  Schenckenberger 's  article  reveals 
that  U.S.  capital  is  behind  one  venture 
that  now  controls  4  million  acres  of 
Australian  Crown  lands,  and  behind  an- 
other with  2.9  million  acres  of  the  pas- 
toral property.  They  are  also  buying  up 
private  lands  at  $50  an  acre  capable  of 
supporting  a  cow  per  acre — a  fraction  of 
land  cost  for  cattle  operations  here. 

It  would  be  a  20th  century  bonanza  if 
these  operators  could  acquire  a  substan- 
tial part  of  Australla^which  the  Aus- 
tralians do  not  like  a  bit — and  produce 
meat  which  they  can  ship  to  the  United 


States  vmder  Inspection  standards  dis- 
tinctly Inferior  to  ours,  further  enhanc- 
ing their  profits. 

According  to  the  Western  Livestock 
Reporter  article,  the  Australians  are 
now  attempting  to  block  further  land 
grabs  in  the  Crown  pastoral  lands,  but 
they  cannot  stop  purchase  of  relatively 
inexpensive  freehold,  or  private,  land. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  that  at  least  one 
U.S.  Congressman  who,  as  a  veterinarian, 
knows  something  about  the  livestock  and 
meat  inspection  business,  has  no  inten- 
tion of  letting  them  get  by  with  the  ex- 
port of  meat  to  the  United  States  that 
is  produced  under  standards  one  bit  in- 
ferior to  ours  in  America  in  relation  to 
the  healthfulness,  sanitation,  or  chemical 
residue  standards. 

The  Minister  of  Primary  Industries  in 
Australia  has  talked  of  reaching  a  "com- 
promise" with  our  meat  inspectors. 

We  are  not  going  to  compromise  on 
sanitation,  healthfulness,  or  chemical 
poison  content  a  bit;  our  law  says  their 
slaughter  methods,  Inspection  and  stand- 
ards must  be  "equal"  to  oxirs.  A  com- 
promise is  not  "equal."  We  would  be  do- 
ing the  real  Australian  people  themselves 
a  disservice  to  permit  American  capital 
to  set  up,  at  the  expense  of  both  Austral- 
isms  and  our  own  consumers,  a  mecha- 
nism to  escape  the  quality  meat  stand- 
ards that  we  maintain  in  the  United 
States. 

The  mainteimnce  of  our  meat  import 
limitations  can  very  well  be  a  boon  to 
the  native  AustraUan  people  and  prevent 
a  speculative  land  boom  that  will  displace 
their  people  from  the  land  with  tragic 
consequences. 

The  facts  In  the  Western  Livestock 
Reporter  remove  some  of  the  sheep's 
clothing,  the  disguise,  from  the  meat  im- 
port lobby.  It  certainly  begins  to  explain 
the  large  sums  of  money  that  are  being 
invested  in  the  employment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  large  stable  of  lobbjrists  here 
in  Washington  demanding  repeal  of  our 
meat  import  law. 

The  Western  Livestock  Reporter  arti- 
cle follows: 


Land  Rush  or  Sixties  Down  Under 
(By    Clark   E.    Schenkenberger) 

Australians  fear  take  over  by  well  financed 
Americans  and  other  foreign  Interests,  not 
only  of  Crown  pastoral  lands,  but  freehold 
lands  as  well.  Their  fecu^  are  weU  founded. 
The  big  get  bigger  and  the  lure  of  buying 
ranches  at  $50  per  cow  unit  Is  strong,  politics, 
the  press  and  public  opinion  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Last  week  In  the  first  of  this  series  of  arti- 
cles, we  pointed  out  how  one  of  our  readers 
with  connections  In  Australia  had  brought  In 
to  us  considerable  Information  about  Ameri- 
can money  and  technology  in  Australia. 

One  company,  the  Australian  Land  and 
Cattle  Company,  LTD  (ALCO)  Is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  active  outfits  down  there, 
utilizing  American  money  and  knowhow  to 
acquire  leases  on  Australian  pastoral  land, 
develop  it  and  make  It  profitable. 

ALCO  Ifl  not  the  only  American  comptiny 
or  organization  functioning  In  Australia,  but 
It  was  the  activities  of  this  company  that 
stirred  concern  and  awareness  in  the  Aus- 
tralians. 

The  state  of  West«Ti  Australia  and  par- 
ticularly the  area  in  WA  caUed  the  Klmber- 
leys  attracted  the  Interest  of  ALCO. 

During  1968  ALCO  acquired  control  of  sev- 
eral stations  (ranches)  In  the  Klmberley 
area.  As  1969  wore  on.  It  acquired  more  and 
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at  year's  end  It  became  evident 
trallans  that  ALCO  now  con  troll:  d 
4,000.000  acres  In  the  KUnberl^s 
acres  to  be  exact. 

At    that    p>olnt.   Australians 
Americans  controlled  more  tha|i 
of  the  pastoral  leaces  in  the 
addition,  an  article  in  the  Wall 
nal    pointed   out   that   America^ 
lease  a  great  share  of  Australia' 
included  areas  not  only  In  Wes 
but  In  Northern  Territory  and 

And  It  appeared  obvious  to  th( 
that    the   Americans   weren't 
there,    but   would    move   into 
lands  (deeded  lands)  along  the 
and  In  higher  rainfall  areas. 

"A  veritable  land  rush  of 
Aussie  writer  coiled  It. 

At  this  point.  Australians 
rylng  about  Inroads  by  other 
Just  American.  British  Interests 
and  could  shortly  make 
ment  look  like  chicken  feed 

But  Lands  Director  ^or  the 
rltory  T.  O'Brien  said  that 
trolled  more  than  43.000  square 
Northern  Territory,  or  about 
trreener  top  end 

But  back  to  the  topic  of 
land. 

While  ALCO  was  gathering  up 
over  4.0C0.000  acres,  another 
Klmberley  Cattle  Pty  Ltd   was  b 
ing  up  control  of  nearly  3.000,1 
In  t'.ie  same  area. 

This    company.   Klmberley 
50  percent  owned  by  two  Austra' 
Society  and  Thomas  Borthwlck 
ser  Aluminum  and  Chemical 
percent  and  Placer  DevelopmenlJB 
ada  owns  the  other  25  percent 

This  group  picked  up  control 
tions  with  a  combined  acreage  oi 

Now  the  politicians  got  Into  it 

Australia  has  a  law,  the  Land 
was  amended  to  put  a   1  mllli 
on  pastoral  holdings.  In  other 
said  no  one  person  or  compan; 
trol  over  1  million  acres  of 

Tet   here  are   two  companies 
Klmberley   Cattle   Pty.   who 
and  2.9  million  acres  resi>ectlv< 

It   should   be  mentioned   here 
million   acre  limit   was   put   on 
acquired  their  holdings,  but 
ley  Cattle  got  theirs. 

But  a  government  pKslltlclan 
Ister  Bovell  said  the  Klmberlej 
deal  did  not  contravene  the  Lan|i 
sions   because   of   the    varied 
Klmberley  Cattle   Pty. 

Opposition  leader  Tonkin. 
tlclan,  did  not  agree.  He  also 
ALCO  deals  as  a  circumventing 

Lands  Minister  Bovell  countered 
ALCO  had  government  approval 
Land  Act  was  amended  to 
million  acre  limitation,  and  had 
spired  the  strengthening  of  the 

About  this  same  time  a  man 
who   la    Minister   of    the   North 
out  in   favor  of  the  development 
ALCO  in   the  Klmberleys.  He 
gatlon  projects  would  go  a  long 
turning  that  region  Into  an 
sorghum  producing  area. 

But  not  everyone  felt  as  Mr 

Now  that  ALCO  and  Klmberlefr 
activities  were  out  in  the  open 
Bovell  and  Tonkin  had  squared 
greement,  the  Axistrallan  press 

The  Australian  press  generally 
the   philosophies    of   Mr.   Tonk^ 
Bovell  and  the  Australian 
been   remiss   In   allowing   so 
fall  Into  foreign  control. 

Statements  began  to   appear 
like   these:    "With    (Australian) 
blessing.  American  interests 
U.S.    financed    Australian   Land 
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Co..  will  pick  the  eyes  out  of  some  of  the  best 
grazing  country  in  the  Klmberleys". 

And  "The  (Australian)  government  has 
slammed  the  stable  door  with  a  resounding 
thump  but  the  horse  is  galloping  away  over 
four  million  acres  of  Klmberley  pastorlal 
lease  land". 

So  the  Australians  were  vocally  concerned 
over  the  loss  of  their  prime  grazing  land  to 
foreigners. 

The  American  had  ceased  to  be  a  savior  and 
was  now  an  exploiter. 

In  this  atmosphere,  ALCO  made  another 
application  to  gain  control  of  several  more 
stations  totaling  over  2.2  million  acres.  It 
was  refused  by  the  government. 

Texas  Oil  Millionaire  Nelson  Bvmker  Hunt 
made  a  bid  to  gain  control  of  a  large  land 
holding.  It  too  was  denied. 

Incidentally,  when  ALCO  applied  to  gain 
control  of  this  additional  2.2  million  acres, 
a  station  which  our  reader-Informant  was 
part  owner  was  included. 

He  told  us  that  ALCO's  offer  was  $115,000. 
Later  on  our  friend  said  they  sold  their  sta- 
tion to  an  Australian  group,  for  $65,000, 
which  implied,  is  about  what  it  was  worth. 

"The  Americans  are  creating  a  tremend- 
ously Inflated  land  market"  he  said. 

Our  informant  said  he  also  thought  one  of 
the  ranches  the  Llnkletters  own  was  involved 
in  the  ALCO  offer.  (This  would  fit  as  Jack 
Llnkletter,  In  his  statement  in  the  May  27 
WLR,  said  They  were  negotiating  the  sale 
of  one  of  their  Australian  ranches. ) 

But  the  real  concern  of  the  Australians 
spilled  over  into  the  area  of  freehold 
(deeded)  lands.  Prime,  developed  grazing 
land  in  the  coastal  areas  will  support  one 
cow  per  acre  with  no  supplemental  feed.  An 
acre  sells  for  about  $50. 

And  Americans  are  trying  to  buy  this  as 
fast  as  they  can. 

Think  of  it.  An  Australian  deeded  ranch  at 
around  $50  per  cow  unit.  What  do  you  have 
to  pay  in  the  U.S.?  $800?  $1000?  $1200? 

This,  our  friends  tells  us.  is  where  the 
Australians  are  gripped  by  a  deep  seated 
concern  that  borders  on  fear  and  anger.  The 
small  Aussie  rancher  is  being  forced  out  of 
the  ball  game  by  big  American  money  com- 
ing and  buying  up  freehold  lands  as  they 
become  available.  He  can't  afford  to  expand 
in  the  Inflated  land  climate  and  like  any 
other  businessman,  he  must  grow  to  prosper. 

"Shucks",  our  friend  told  us,  I  sold  my 
Interest  in  the  station  up  north,  but  I'm 
going  back  to  Australia  to  see  if  I  can't  get 
some  of  the  $50  an  acre  stuff  before  it's  all 
gone." 

He  has  his  sights  set  for  the  area  around 
Perth,  in  the  extreme  southwestern  comer 
of  Western  Australia. 

He  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  belly  deep 
green  lush  grass,  the  clean  countryside  and 
the  gumtree  lined  roads  and  driveways.  "It's 
beautiful  country". 

But  he  pointed  out  that  Australians  think 
so  too,  and  what's  more,  they  want  it  lor 
Australians. 

Can  you  blame  them?  No,  no  more  than 
you  can  blame  the  American  cattleman  for 
wanting  the  American  beef  market  for  Amer- 
ican beef. 


THE  KOREAN  WAR  IN  REVIEW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Feighan)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Korean  war.  When  North 
Korea  invaded  the  Republic  of  Korea  on 
June  25,  1950,  the  U.S.  forces  retaliated 
with  a  successful  beachhead  at  Pusan, 
and  a  landing  at  Inchon.  Later,  Chinese 
Communist   intervention   forced   Allied 


forces  back  from  the  Manch'jria-Korea 
border,  but  limited  objective  offensives 
by  Allied  forces  from  a  new  line  near  the 
38th  parallel  created  havoc  with  enemy 
forces  until  they  requested  a  cease-fire. 
We  accepted,  and  the  negotiations  lasted 
2  years  before  an  armistice  was  con- 
cluded. Many  phases  of  the  Korean  war 
now  remind  us  ol  our  problems  in  Viet- 
nam. We  still  maintain  two  divisions  in 
Korea  to  keep  the  peace.  And  If  for  no 
other  leason,  than  for  our  involveaient 
in  Vietnam,  I  commend  to  every  Member 
of  Congress  a  reading  of  a  brief  account 
of  the  Korean  war. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  was  consolidating 
its  empire  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  pursued 
its  objectives  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  by 
using  the  Yalta  agreements  to  ofcupy 
Manchuria,  North  Korea  down  to  the 
38th  parallel,  Sahkelien,  and  the  Kurilui;. 
Later,  as  China  was  becoming  Soviet 
oriented,  the  Soviet  Union  set  the  stage 
for  further  expansion  in  Asia  by  orga- 
nizing aggression  in  North  Korea  to  take 
over  the  entire  Korean  peninsula. 

To  provide  a  political  base  for  this  ob- 
jective the  Soviets  in  1948  sponsored  the 
formation  of  a  '  Peoples  Republic '  in 
North  Korea,  with  the  capital  in  Pyong- 
yang, under  their  puppet  Kim  il  Simg. 
This  "People  Republic'  was  organized 
under  the  direction  of  a  Communist 
party,  controlling  all  echelons  of  govern- 
ment, to  exploit  the  human  and  material 
resources  of  North  Korea.  Fui  ther  prep- 
arations included  the  training  and 
equipping  of  11  combat  divisions  with 
supporting  tanks  and  artillery,  two  bri- 
gades, an  air  force,  and  a  navy.  During 
this  training  period  a  Soviet  general  staff 
was  l(x;ated  in  Pyongyang  with  advisers 
assigned  to  North  Korean  troops  down 
to  battalion  level.  Meanwhile  the  most 
modern  technical  comunications  system 
was  established  between  Pyongyang, 
North  Korea,  Changchun,  Manchuria, 
and  Khaborask,  Siberia,  to  coordinate 
future  plans  and  actions  for  this  new 
military  force. 

By  early  1950  there  were  signs  of  ag- 
gressive intent  by  North  Korea.  Maneu- 
vers were  held  in  the  forward  areas  near 
the  38th  parallel,  patrols  engaged  In 
skirmishes  with  South  Korean  units  on 
the  border,  and  Radio  Pyongyang  as- 
sumed a  strident  tone  against  U.S.  impe- 
rialism and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Gen- 
eral Roberts.  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Mission  in  Seoul,  supervising  the  train- 
ing and  equipping  of  the  South  Korean 
security  forces  of  50.000  men.  signaled 
Washington  of  these  developments  and 
warned  that  South  Korea  would  be  im- 
able  to  withstand  an  invasion.  Other  om- 
inous signs  appeared  when  General  De- 
revyamko.  the  Soviet  representative  on 
the  Four  Power  Allied  Council  in  Tokyo, 
and  Jacob  Malik,  the  Soviet  member  on 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York  both  left  their  posts 
so  that  they  would  not  be  accoimtable  for 
impending  developments. 

The  climax  came  at  4  a.m..  on  Sunday, 
June  25. 1950,  when  enemy  forces  crossed 
the  38th  parallel,  invaded  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  overran  the  inferior  South  Ko- 
rean forces  in  their  path,  and  within  3 
days  occupied  the  Capital  City  of  Seoul. 
Although  the  Republic  of  Korea  Govern- 
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ment  made  its  escape  to  the  south,  it  was 
now  abundantly  clear  the  enemy  pos- 
sessed the  capability  and  intention  to 
occupy  aU  of  Korea,  seal  off  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  secure  advanced  air  and  naval 
bases,  and  threaten  Japan,  the  main  de- 
fensive link  in  our  Western  Pacific  strate- 
gic frontier.  This  frontier  provided  the 
Americans  with  a  defensive  geographic 
arc  extending  from  Alaska,  through  the 
Aleutians,  Japan,  Okinawa,  Taiwan- 
Formosa— the  Philippines,  and  the  Mar- 
ianas where  Guam  Is  located. 

The  United  States  was  ill  prepared  for 
these  developments.  The  country  was 
undergoing  peacetime  adjustments,  cur- 
tailment of  its  Military  Establishment. 
and  was  placing  abiding  faith  in  the 
United  Nations  organization  to  maintain 
world  peace.  As  a  result  our  Army.  air. 
and  naval  bases  in  the  Western  Pacific 
had  become  undermanned  and  weak.  Our 
divisions  in  Japan  were  lacking  in  tech- 
nical personnel  and  equipment  and  for 
the  most  part  personnel  in  the  ranks 
were  enlistees  with  only  3  to  11  months' 
experience  from  the  time  of  their  induc- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  President  Truman  or- 
dered General  MacArthur,  commander  of 
U.S.  Far  Eastern  Forces,  to  take  all  possi- 
ble action  to  engage  the  enemy,  and  pro- 
tect the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Simultaneously,  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the 
enemy's  aggression  in  Korea,  and  called 
upon  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  aid  the  Republic  of  Korea.  When  we 
went  to  war,  the  London  Daily  Express 
corrunented  rather  prophetically  when  it 
stated: 

Not  much  is  known  about  that  far-off  land 
of  Korea,  but  before  the  fighting  Is  over, 
there  is  a  very  good  chance  that  Korea  will 
be  a  household  word  before  the  fighting  is 
over. 

To  stem  the  tide  while  a  beachhead 
was  prepared,  light  arms  were  fiown  into 
Korea  to  establish  blocking  positions  at 
points  of  contact,  the  Air  Force  flew 
missions  from  Japan  and  Guam  to  harass 
the  enemy  wherever  they  could  be  found, 
and  the  Navy  blockaded  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  the  peninsula  to  prevent 
enemy  enveloping  operations  on  the 
South  Korean  coasts.  For  6  weeks  our 
troops  fought  from  foxholes  with  rifles, 
hand  grenades,  and  light  rocketry, 
making  eveiT  enemy  advance  a  costly 
one.  Our  casualties  were  very  heavy,  but 
among  those  who  lived,  many  were  cited 
for  extraordinary  bravery  beyond  the  call 
of  duty.  This  enabled  the  establishment 
of  the  Pusan  beachhead  with  a  perimeter 
of  some  170  miles,  while  more  troops  and 
heavy  equipment  were  brought  in  from 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
South  Korean  forces  were  regrouped. 
With  the  passage  of  time  this  beachhead 
held  off  the  major  portion  of  the  North 
Korean  forces. 

Concurrently  with  the  stabilization  of 
the  Pusan  beachhead,  preparations  were 
made  for  an  amphibious  attack  by  the 
10th  Corps  on  Inchon  150  miles  to  the 
rear  of  the  bulk  of  enemy  forces  lodged 
against  the  Pusan  beachhead.  This  land- 
ing at  Inchon  involved  practically  every 
disadvantage  known  to  specialists  on 
amphibioi;is  warfare.  There  was  an  un- 


usual tidal  range  of  over  29  feet  which 
would  permit  use  of  the  beaches  for  only 
3  hours  in  12;  at  low  tide  there  was  a 
wide  expanse  of  mud  flats  in  front  of  the 
difficult  beaches;  the  channel  was  nar- 
row and  the  port  facilities  inadequate. 
But  a  landing  at  Inchon  had  the  prime 
strategic  advantage  of  trapping  the  main 
elements  of  the  North  Korean  Army,  and 
cutting  its  major  north-south  supply 
arteries.  This  enveloping  action  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  1950,  succeeded  when  it 
caught  the  enemy  by  surprise,  and  gath- 
ered over  170,000  prisoners.  Gen.  Alan 
Brooke,  head  of  the  British  Imperial 
General  Staff,  has  referred  to  this  land- 
ing as  the  most  brilliant  strategic  maneu- 
ver in  modern  military  history. 

With  the  capital  of  Seoul  once  again 
restored  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  the  American  and  South 
Korean  forces  were  joined  by  welcome 
additions  from  the  Philippines.  Austra- 
lia, Turkey,  Thailand,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Canada.  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Personnel  shortages  in  Ameri- 
can units  were  mads  up  by  Incorporat- 
ing South  Korean  soldiers,  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  bringing  the  US.  units 
up  to  adequate  strength,  and  providing 
training  for  the  South  Koreans  which 
they  could  later  pass  on  to  their  own 
forces  which  were  undergoing  expansion. 
The  total  United  Nations  combat  ground 
forces  now  numbered  about  420,000  of 
whom  177,000  were  Americans  and  ap- 
proximately 200.000  were  South  Koreans. 
The  defeat  of  the  major  forces  of  the 
enemy  at  Inchon  created  a  stir  in  Mos- 
cow and  Peking,  but  there  was  no  change 
In  their  objectives  In  Korea,  as  new  and 
massive  aid  was  generated  into  the  pic- 
ture.  On  September  20.   1950,  a  joint 
Sino-Soviet  Council  met  In  one  of  the 
ancient  ceremonial  halls  of  the  former 
Mancliu  rulers  in  the  forbidden  city  of 
Peking  and  decided  that:  First.  Com- 
munist   China    would    aid    the    North 
Koreans   with   a   task  force   of   800,000 
troops  organized  from  the  ready  divi- 
sions of  their  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  field 
armies    stationed    in    Manchuria    end 
North  China;  and,  the  Soviets  to  con- 
tribute a  Russian-manned  air  force  in 
the  initial  stages  of  the  Intervention,  with 
three  divisions  of  battle-hardened  Siber- 
ian Koreans  which  had  served  In  Europe 
In   the  Second  World  War.   Within   1 
month  the  Chinese  Communists  assumed 
positions  of  combat  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  North  Korea. 

Although  these  Sino-Sovlet  actions 
were  unknown  to  us  at  the  time,  their 
possible  Intervention  in  the  Korean  war 
with  volunteers  was  inherent  in  the  sit- 
uation. Therefore,  In  order  to  seal  off  the 
Manchurla-Korea  border,  mop  up  the 
remaining  North  Koreans,  and  bring  the 
war  to  an  early  close  U.N.  forces  with 
three  columns  made  a  dash  for  the  Yalu 
River.  This  was  approved  by  Washing- 
ton. 

During  the  first  week  of  November 
1950,  the  United  Nations  forces  made 
contact  with  Chinese  Communist  troops 
In  the  high  mountains  and  deep  gorges 
near  Manchuria,  and  it  was  soon  appar- 
ent that  our  troops  were  forced  into  con- 
ditions to  which  modern  means  of  war 
are  less  adaptable.  Subzero  weather,  and 
the  enemy's  heavy  fire  from  mountain 


positions  stalled  our  attempts  to  reach 
the  border,  and  much  of  our  equipment 
was  lost.  It  was  now  an  entirely  differ- 
ent kind  of  war,  and  an  enemy  offensive 
forced  our  retreat  which  became  one  of 
the  most  grievous  periods  of  our  mili- 
tary history. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
why  the  Cliinese  Communists  were  able 
to  obtain  such  surprise  In  crossing  the 
North  Korean  border.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  politicaJ  intelligence  failed  to 
penetrate  the  Iron  Curtain  and  pro- 
vided no  substantial  information  of  en- 
emy intent.  Field  intelligence  was  hand- 
icapped by  the  severest  limitations. 
Aerial  reconnaissance  beyond  the  Man- 
churia-Korea border,  which  would  have 
been  our  normal  source  of  field  intelli- 
gence, was  forbidden.  Avenues  of  advance 
from  border  sanctuary  to  battle  area, 
only  a  night's  march,  provided  the  enemy 
with  natural  concealments.  This  left 
ground  reconnaissance  in  force  as  the 
proper,  indeed,  the  sole  expedient.  Here 
lies  the  basic  reason  for  our  debacle, 
otherwise,  if  aerial  recormalssance  had 
been  allowed  beyond  the  Manchurian- 
Korean  border,  the  United  Nations  com- 
mand could  well  have  detected  the  en- 
emy's tactical  plans,  and  taken  precau- 
tionary measures. 

The  United  Nations  forces  withdrew  to 
a  line,  east  to  west,  through  Wonju,  south 
of  Seoul.  From  here  our  forces  laimched 
a  series  of  limited  objective  offensives. 
The  objectives  were  several:  to  regain 
the  initiative;  to  keep  the  enemy  off  bal- 
ance through  our  unremitting  pressure; 
and  to  infiict  upon  him  the  heaviest  pos- 
sible losses  in  men  and  material.  These 
successful  limited  objective  attacks  were 
known  as  operations  Thunderbolt,  Rip- 
per, and  Killer.  Operation  BLiller  during 
the  month  of  May  1951,  caused  the  enemy 
to  suffer  approximately  250,000  casual- 
ties, and  it  was  known  as  the  May  mas- 
sacre. The  enemy  lines  of  communica- 
tions and  supply  had  become  over- 
extended, and  he  was  hurting. 

Jacob  Malik,  the  Soviet  representative 
on  the  Security  Coimcil.  who  had  re- 
turned to  his  seat  on  the  Coimcil,  pro- 
posed a  cease-fire  on  a  nationwide 
broadcast.  We  agreed  because  the  Ko- 
rean war  was  costing  too  much,  the 
homefront  was  tired  of  the  war,  and  it 
had  become  a  major  issue  in  domestic 
politics.  The  rest  of  this  brief  story  on 
the  Korean  war,  without  going  into  the 
details,  covers  over  2  years  of  agonized 
travail  in  negotiating  an  armistice.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  fighting  continued 
along  a  fluid  front  between  ihe  37th  and 
38th  parallels,  and  our  casualties  were 
comparable  to  the  formal  period  of  the 
war. 

To  the  Communists,  acts  of  brutality, 
dishonor,  and  bad  faith  can  be  com- 
mitted during  the  negotiations  of  a 
cease-fire  or  truce.  These  are  their  basic 
tactics.  Just  as  coalition  government  in 
Communist  practice  is  aimed  at  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  by  other  means  at 
the  conference  table.  Since  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  aim,  there  Is  no  limit  to  the 
methods.  Negotiations  for  an  armistice 
with  this  type  of  adversary  is  jtist  no 
academic  matter. 

In  previous  speeches  on  the  Vietnam 
War  I  have  given  lengthy  commentaries 
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on  the  problems  of  negotiating  a  truce 
on  Vietnam,  and  I  have  made  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  avoid  th(  travails  of 
lengthy  and  misleading  dlscxisslons. 
Among  these  I  have  suggested  a  fixed 
agenda  when  discussing  a  truce  or  ar- 
mistice, a  deadline  on  the  discussion  of 
any  one  item  on  the  agendi.  and  strict 
supervisor>-  methods  in  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  an  armistice  or  ^ace  settle- 
ment. 

If  we  try  these  suggestions  we  may 
lessen  our  disappointments  n  talks  with 
the  adversary. 


CERTAIN 
THE 


and 
of    some 
news  media. 


AN    EXAMPLE    OP    UOT* 

NEWS    REPORTS    DISTORT 

NEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Oie  House,  the  gentle 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  FisHfR)  is  recog 
nlzed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  nSHER.  Mr.  Speakef.  the  recent 
factfinding  mission  to  V  etnam 
Cambodia  wsis  the  subject 
strange  reporting  by  certain 
I  was  one  of  the  four  Meilibers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  Joined 
with  three  Senators,  thre«  Giovemors, 
and  two  White  House  aidei ,  in  making 
that  trip — the  sole  purpose  <  f  which  was 
to  obtain  the  most  accurate  information 
currently  available  regarding  certain  as- 
pects of  our  military  operations  in  those 
countries. 

Strange  as  it  may  be,  th;  group  had 
hardly  been  named  before  certain  Sen- 
ators, liberal  press  agents  and  other 
regular  war  protesters  a  tacked  the 
credibility  of  the  members  hnd  the  use- 
fulness of  the  mission. 

"The  committee  is  stackeq!"  the  critics 
screamed.  This  blast  was  appd  by  an  ul- 
trallberal  freshman  Congfessman,  in 
what  was  probably  one  of  jhis  brighter 
moments,  who  gratuitously  Informed  the 
public  that  "the  facts  had  already  been 
decided  upon  before  the  coinmittee  left 
Washington." 

And  so  it  went.  The  pro 
protesters,  an  array  of 
marchers,  the  critics  of  th 
action — all  became  extrem 
because  a  factfinding  mission  was  going 
to  Vietnam.  These  people  w(  re  unwilling 
to  withhold  judgment — nol  even  until 
the  facts  were  collected  anc  a  report  of 
findings  was  made. 

Being  perhaps  a  bit  naive,  It  was  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  understand  why  any- 
body— would  object  to  a  misa  Ion  designed 
to  clear  confusion  by  collection  of  facts. 
Down  where  I  came  from,  we  assume 
people  are  honest  and  on  tl^  e  level  until 
proven  otherwise.  And  we  are  under- 
standably suspicious  of  those  who  with- 
out reason  question  the  g<od  faith  of 
others. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  ttils  trip  fol- 
lowed by  some  3  weeks  the  s  trike  of  UjS. 
and  ARVN  troops  into  Caml  odian  sanc- 
tuaries, which  triggered  sonle  confusion 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  border  crossing. 

On  the  one  hand  the  Piesldent  had 
told  the  Nation  the  objective  was  to 
knock  out  vast  storehouses  of  food  and 
war  materials,  hidden  In  arei  s  which  had 
previously  been  treated  as  Untouchable 
sanctuaries;  that  these  supplies  had  been 
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massed  there  for  use  in  killing  Ameri- 
cans and  disrupting  our  Vietnamlzation 
and  withdrawal  plans.  He  gave  assur- 
ance the  strike  would  be  swift  and  that 
all  our  forces  would  be  out  of  Cambodia 
by  June  30.  This,  he  felt,  would  over  the 
long  pull  save  many  American  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those 
whose  first  reaction  was  to  interpret  the 
action  as  an  escalation  of  the  war,  who 
sincerely  felt  that  it  was  not  a  wise  move 
and  could  have  the  effect  of  prolonging 
and  expanding  the  conflict.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  those  who  were  sincere,  who  would 
listen  to  reason  and  welcome  more  light 
on  the  subject. 

But  as  I  have  pointed  out,  there  were 
some — a  minority  group — who  appeared 
to  be  allergic  to  light  and  became  nerv- 
ous and  disturbed  by  a  factfinding  mis- 
sion going  to  Vietnam.  Included  were 
some  segments  of  the  press. 

It  was  in  this  backdrop  of  conflict  and 
confusion  that  the  President  sought  an 
on-the-spot  inspection  and  a  revelation 
of  the  facts. 

In  Vietnam  we  got  right  down  to  bus- 
iness. We  were  briefed  by  our  Ambassa- 
dor in  Saigon  and  his  staff;  by  General 
Abrams  and  his  staff;  by  his  subordi- 
nates In  the  field ;  and  by  the  top  ARVN 
generals  at  their  various  headquarters. 
That  included  Lt.  Gen.  Do  Cao  Tri, 
known  as  "the  Patton  of  Parrot's  Beak" 
for  his  slashing  World  War  Il-type 
charges  through  the  Communists'  former 
sanctuaries.  We  visited  several  villages  in 
the  Mekong  Delta  area,  met  with  village 
chieftains,  local  home  guard  police,  and 
we  talked  extensively  with  defectors. 

In  addition,  by  helicopters  we  fiew  into 
Cambodia  at  two  points,  conferred  with 
the  Governor  of  Cau  Doc  Province,  In- 
spected bimkers  and  caches  on  Shakey's 
Hill,  inside  Cambodia,  and  we  limched 
with  D.S.  troops  In  another  outpost 
where  an  Intensive  search  and  seizure 
of  caches  was  in  progress — and  proving 
quite  successful.  At  various  places  we 
saw  tons  of  captured  military  equipment 
and  medical  supplies. 

Before  our  departure  from  Saigon,  we 
conferred  for  more  than  an  hour  with 
President  Thieu. 

Our  probe  included  studies  of  enemy 
supply  routes  in  Cambodia,  leading  into 
sanctuaries,  and  his  ability  to  replenish 
the  depleted  military  and  food  supplies, 
and  to  reorganize  his  scattered  forces. 

I  have  described  the  general  scope  of 
our  coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
in  my  remarks  a  consensus  report  of  our 
findings  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  reservations  by  one  member  of  the 
party,  was  imanimous.  Each  of  us  con- 
tributed to  the  composition  of  the  find- 
ings, which  upon  our  return  was  pre- 
sented to  President  Nixon. 

The  report  follows : 
Report  of  tht  Presidm«t's  Pacttindino  Com- 
mission ON  South  Vietnam,  Junk  10, 1970 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  our  group 
undertook  a  whirlwind  journey  to  South- 
east Asia,  leaving  Washington,  D.C.  on  June 
3,  1970. 

From  June  5  through  June  8,  we  met  In 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  with  senior 
U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  civilian  and 
military  leaders  and  with  American  and 
ARVN  soldiers  In  the  fleld.  We  visited  vil- 


lages and  hamlets.  We  met  with  enemy 
defectors.  We  ranged  into  active  battle  areas. 
We  visited  with  Cambodian  soldiers.  We  were 
at  liberty  to  see  and  talk  with  anyone  we 
wished  In  regard  to  any  aspect  of  the  war. 
Some  of  the  group  concentrated  on  the 
pacification  program  while  others  went  Into 
battle  areas.  Others  visited  Cambodia's  capi- 
tal. Some  consulted  veteran  reporters  In  the 
area.  While  the  visit  was  much  too  brief 
to  be  conclusive,  most  of  us  are  agreed  on 
the  following  broad  points. 

1.  The  Cambodian  operations  are  militarily 
successful,  certainly  for  the  short  term.  Huge 
quantities  of  enemy  arms,  equipment,  am- 
munition and  foodstufTs  have  been  captured. 
More  than  10,000  of  the  enemy  forces  in 
Cambodia — an  estimated  one-fourth  of  the 
total — have  been  destroyed.  Enemy  command 
Bind  logistical  systems  have  been  disrupted. 
Especially  in  the  III  and  IV  Corps  Tactical 
Zones,  the  enemy's  capability  to  conduct 
large-scale  operations  within  South  Vietnam 
has  been  substantially  reduced  for  at  least 
six  to  eight  months.  The  confidence  and 
morale  of  South  Vietnamese  forces  have  been 
undergirded  by  their  proven  mettle  in  battle 
and — as  one  top  U.S.  leader  reported  to  us — 
as  they  have  demonstrated  a  capability  for 
combined  force  operations  not  deemed  ob- 
tainable for  at  least  two  more  years.  The 
American  servicemen  we  encountered  also 
responded  enthusiastically  to  this  combat 
initiative. 

We  are  agreed  that  the  attack  on  the  sanc- 
tuaries has  produced  Important  immediate 
dividends  for  the  U.S.  and  South  Vietnam. 

2.  We  are  most  favorably  Impressed  with 
the  leadership  of  our  own  and  ARVN  mili- 
tary forces,  and  with  the  comptetence  and 
dedication  of  State  Department  i>er8onnel  in 
Saigon.  Ambassador  Bunker  and  General 
Abrams  are  extraordinarily  able  and  effective 
leaders  for  our  country.  Ova  troops  in  the 
field  are  magnificent. 

3.  Military  planning  in  Saigon,  as  in  Wash- 
ington, Is  firmly  set  on  the  removal  of  Amer- 
ican forces  from  Cambodia  by  the  June  30 
deadline  set  by  the  President.  All  leaders  we 
met  vrlth  agreed  that,  due  at  least  in  some 
measiire  to  the  Cambodian  operation,  the 
scheduled  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  can  safely 
and  surely  proceed.  We  conceive  and  hope 
that  In  coming  months  an  acceleration  of 
withdrawals  may  even  become  poesible.  Some 
ARVN  forces  will  likely  remain  in  Cambodia 
for  an  additional  time  to  complete  the  very 
arduous  task  of  locating  enemy  caches  and 
removing  or  destroying  the  captured  mate- 
riel. South  Vietnamese  leaders,  both  military 
and  civilian,  disavow  any  Intention  to  poai- 
tion  ARVN  troops  permanently  In  Cambodia 
or  to  allow  any  of  their  Cambodian  activi- 
ties to  impair  the  Vietnamlzation  and  paci- 
fication programs  within  South  Vietnam. 
They  firmly  state,  however,  that  an  enemy 
attempt  to  reconstitute  the  sanctuaries  will 
provoke  an  ARVN  re-entry. 

4.  U.S.  embroilment  In  a  wider  war  in 
Cambodia  is  not  contemplated  or  expected 
by  any  of  the  top  American  or  Vietnamese 
leaders  we  consulted  on  this  trip.  To  the 
contrary,  all  of  these  leaders  freely  acknowl- 
edged the  fact  that  June  30  is  the  deadline 
for  the  removal  of  all  U.S.  ground  forces. 
Including  advisers,  from  Cambodia.  ARVN 
forces  will  not  be  employed  In  Cambodia,  ac- 
cording to  our  authorities,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Lon  Nol  government.  We  are  as- 
sured that  U.S.  support  for  ARVN  forces  will 
not  be  allowed  to  underwrite  adventurist  ef- 
forts in  Cambodia  by  the  ARVN  at  the  ex- 
pense of  oxa  objectives  for  South  Vietnam. 

5.  There  is  noteworthy  progress  In  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  aspects  of  Vietnamlzation, 
auguring  well  for  U.S.  disengagement  and 
the  long-term  viability  of  South  Vietnam. 

On  the  military  side,  115,000  Americans 
have  left,  and  150,000  more  are  to  come  home 
by  next  May.  The  Vietnamese  are  prldefuUy 
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taking  their  place.  We  were  greatly  pleased 
by  the  confidence — indeed,  eagerness — of 
Vietnamese  military  leaders  to  assume  their 
expanding  role,  despite  the  consequent 
marked  reduction  In  U.S.  casualties  and  the 
sharp  increase  in  theirs.  The  Delta  area — 
"the  backbone  of  the  nation,"  as  a  top  Amer- 
ican leader  described  it  to  us — is  now  wholly 
under  Vietnamese  military  direction,  our 
9th  Division  having  been  withdrawn.  Other 
Important  military  areas  have  been  moved 
under  Vietnamese  direction.  Including  the 
defense  of  the  Saigon  area.  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary training  has  been  increased  by  30  per- 
cent and  their  military  trainees  in  the  U.S. 
tripled,  including  especially  Air  Force 
pilots— a  skill  at  which  the  Vietnamese  excel, 
according  to  reports  volunteered  by  a  num- 
ber of  our  own  military  leaders. 

On  the  civilian  side  of  Vietnamlzation — 
the  pacification  program— progress  is  also  en- 
couraging. Our  meetings  with  province  and 
hamlet  chiefs  and  our  visits  to  representa- 
tive villages  were  particularly  rewarding  in 
revealing  the  crucial  role  of  local  courage  and 
leadership  in  regaining  control  In  this  na- 
tion so  long  undermined  by  subversion,  ter- 
rorism, and  war.  The  Vietnamese  Popular 
Force  units,  roughly  comparable  to  our  ci- 
vilian components,  are  sharply  on  the  In- 
crease. Some  350,000  of  the  People's  Self-De- 
fense  Force  are  now  armed,  forcing  the  Viet 
Cong  to  wage  war  on  the  people  as  well  as 
on  regular  military  imlts.  Territorial  Secu- 
rity Forces,  now  more  than  500,000  men,  axe 
attaining  a  3-1  weapons  capture  ratio  today 
as  contrasted  to  a  1-3  ratio  only  two  years 
ago.  The  roads,  the  waterways,  the  railroads 
are  Improved  and  are  increasingly  secure  in 
ever  wider  areas. 

Enemy  recruitment  in  South  Vietnam  is 
shvply  down,  so  that  almost  three-fourths 
of  enemy  combat  strength  In  this  region 
now  consists  of  North  Vietnamese — a  propor- 
tion almost  exactly  reversed  from  what  It  was 
in  earlier  phases  of  the  war.  Enemy  defec- 
tions were  almost  40,000  last  year,  and  our 
leaders  anticipate  tens  of  thousands  more 
this  year.  Elections  have  been  held  In  over 
90  percent  of  the  villages  and  hamlets  and 
other  important  elections  are  near  at  hand — 
a  presidential  election  next  year,  half  of  the 
Senate  this  fall,  and  44  provincial  counclU 
this  month.  President  Thieu  is  pressing  for 
more  election  improvements,  including  a  run- 
off requirement  for  the  presidential  election 
In  1971,  and  Is  attempting  to  develop  coali- 
tion groups  to  reduce  the  political  party  pro- 
liferation in  South  Vietnam. 

Noteworthy,  Indeed,  we  believe,  la  the  con- 
tinuing enthusiasm  of  village  and  hamlet 
chiefs  to  stand  for  election  despite  the  ob- 
vious perils  of  theoe  leadership  positions  tar- 
geted by  the  Viet  Cong.  In  rv  Corps  we 
learned  that  despite  an  assassination  rate  of 
a-12  a  month,  82  percent  of  these  16,000 
elective  officials  chose  to  run  again,  and  60 
percent  of  them  were  reelected.  Significant 
also  is  the  fact  that  the  newer  leaders  are 
younger  and  better  trftlnAd. 

In  sum,  we  have  both  seen  and  felt  an 
Increasing  vitality  and  confidence  in  this 
hard-preesed  country.  We  share  the  convic- 
tion of  our  leaders  in  Vietnam  that  the 
present  prospects  are  more  promising  than 
at  any  previous  time  during  our  long  In- 
volvement in  this  war. 

6.  We  were  pleased  especially  by  report* 
given  us  by  our  own  leaders  and  President 
Thieu  on  the  "Land  to  the  TlUer"  program, 
which  promises  to  have  a  revolutionary  so- 
cial and  economic  Impact  throughout  this 
country.  This  program,  signed  Into  law  by 
President  Thieu  on  March  26.  Is  devised  to 
end  land  tenancy  and  ultimately  will  dis- 
tribute 2.6  million  acres — 60  percent  of  the 
cultivated  riceland  In  Vietnam — to  more 
than  800.000  rural  families.  Next  month  a 
series  of  two-week  training  programs  will 
begm  for  4,000  village  officials  who  must 
administer  this  program.  President  Thieu  ex- 
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pressed  great  enthusiasm  for  this  far-reacb- 
ing  effort  both  for  its  Intrinsic  merit  and 
for  Its  countervailing  Influence  against 
Oommunlst  land-redistributing  propaganda. 
Our  group  commends  bis  initiative  and 
shares  his  enthusiasm. 

7.  Despite  the  heartening  advance  of  Viet- 
namlzation, the  Improved  operational  capa- 
bUlUes  of  the  RVNAF,  the  potential  of  land 
reform,  the  severe  logistical  embarrassments 
of  enemy  forces,  the  Immediate  tactical  suc- 
cess of  the  Cambodian  operations  and  the 
gathering  sUength  of  the  Vietnamese  polit- 
ical structure,  we  must  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  significant  setbacks  in  the 
progress  we  have  noted  in  Vietnam.  His- 
torically, there  have  been  heartbreaks  there, 
and  this  young  republic  will  doubtless  suffer 
more  of  them  as  an  Implacable  enemy  per- 
sists for  an  Indeterminate  time.  An  Impor- 
tant Indicator  In  coming  months  will  be  the 
manner  In  which  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
measures  up  to  these  adversities.  From  the 
Indications  aveillable  to  us,  we  deduce  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  the  tenacity  and 
courage,  and  now  hopefully  have  the  time, 
to  win  their  long  struggle  for  survival. 

8.  Particularly  for  those  among  us  who 
have  been  previously  In  Vietnam,  the  evi- 
dence of  progress,  military,  economic,  and 
political,  is  plainly  evident.  The  clear  Im- 
pression we  carry  away  with  us  from  this  brief 
but  Intensive  survey  Is  that  at  last  In  South 
Vietnam  one  can  discern  a  genuine  prospect 
for  self-defense,  a  strengthening  promise  of 
political  viability,  and  a  growing  spirit  of  con- 
fident nationhood.  We  prayerfully  hope,  and 
most  of  us  believe,  that  all  of  this  will  be 
enhanced  by  the  bold  move  into  enemy 
havens  in  Cambodia. 

9.  On  leaving  this  tormented  region,  we 
conclude  that  the  objective  of  our  country 
mxist  continue  to  be  neither  military  victory 
nor  an  indefinite  continuance  of  our  par- 
ticipation, and  assuredly  not  an  enlargement 
or  broadening  of  our  military  role  in  South- 
east Asia,  but  rather  an  orderly  withdrawal 
of  American  personnel  in  phase  with  the 
mounting  capability  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  assure  their  own  security  and  lead 
their  own  lives  In  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  Include  a  copy  of 
ome  of  my  own  findings,  which  supple- 
nented  the  consensus  report: 
Statement  bt  Representattve  O.  C.  Pibhek 

CONCEBNING  FACmNDINO  TMP  TO  VIETNAM 

The  group  which  went  to  Vietnam  on  a 
fact-finding  mission  ^>ent  four  days  In  a 
search  for  information  that  would  throw 
light  on  Issues  that  have  evolved  out  of  the 
war,  and  particularly  the  action  in  Cambodia. 

As  a  result  of  extensive  briefings,  travels 
into  the  hamlets  and  into  Cambodia,  I  fert 
ve  were  able  to  naU  down  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  facts — ^facts  which  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted. And  there  is  nothing  quite  as  obstinate 
SbS  a  fact. 

1.  To  begin  with.  It  is  a  fact  that  there 
was  a  joint  military  move  into  Cambodia, 
where  Communists  were  deeply  Imbedded 
in  sanctuaries  from  which  they  were  able  to 
launch  major  military  attacks  against  U.S. 
and  ARVN  forces,  and  also  to  supply  Viet 
Cong   operations   inside   Vietnam. 

a.  It  Is  a  fact  that  as  a  result  of  that  mili- 
tary move  into  Cambodia,  vast  storehouses  of 
military  equipment  and  rice  were  captured 
before  the  enemy  had  time  to  move  it.  This 
Included  several  complete  hospitals,  many 
tons  of  medical  supplies,  some  la-mllUon 
rounds  of  rifle  and  machine-gun  ammuni- 
tion, and  many  tons  of  rifles,  mortars  and 
artillery  pieces.  And  additional  Alscoverles 
are  being  made  each  day  as  the  search  over  a 
wide  area  is  continued. 

3.  It  is  a  fact  that  In  much  of  the  sanc- 
t\iary  areas  the  native  Cambodians  had  dur- 
ing the  past  year  been  evicted  by  the  Com- 


munists and  were  forced  to  seek  other  places 
in  which  to  live. 

4.  It  is  a  fact  that  10,000  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  or  captured  during  the  Cambodian 
operation.  ^^ 

6.  It  is  a  fact  that  both  U.S.  and  aSTK 
troops  which  p>artlclpated  In  the  Cambodian 
campaign  i>erformed  exceedingly  well,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts. 

6.  It  Is  also  a  fact  that  In  areas  where  na- 
tive Cambodians  were  encotuitered,  the  visit- 
ing forces  were  well  received.  In  fact,  some 
Cambodian  soldiers  joined  the  South  Viet- 
namese In  the  search  for  hidden  Commu- 
nist weapons. 

7.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  replacement,  of  both 
men  and  supplies,  for  the  Communists  will 
be  very  difficult.  If  not  impossible  to  fully 
accomplish.  That  is  due  to  the  closing  of  the 
port  at  Slhanoukvllle.  through  which  from 
80  to  90  percent  of  the  captured  material 
had  been  received.  The  other  alternative  is 
the  circuitous  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  adversely 
affected  by  floods  and  distance. 

8.  It  is  a  fact  that  Communist  forces  which 
had  enjoyed  the  unmolested  tranquility  of 
the  Cambodian  sanctuaries,  now  api>ear  to 
be  In  considerable  disarray  as  a  result  of 
the  hasty  retreat  to  avoid  confrontation 
with  U.S.  and  ARVN  troops,  which  adds  to 
the  disruption  of  their  war  plans. 

9.  It  is  a  fact  that,  according  to  every  re- 
sponsible authority,  the  Vietnamlzation  pro- 
gram is  proceeding  even  better  than  had 
been  expected. 

10.  It  is  also  a  fact  that,  according  to  all 
responsible  authorities,  the  Pacification  pro- 
gram— particularly  In  Zones  III  and  rV, 
which  we  visited — is  progressing  remarkably 
well.  Many  evidences  confirm  that  fact,  in- 
cluding the  control  now  enjoyed  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  of  the  Mekong  River  and 
the  delta  area,  as  well  as  many  other  areas 
which  were  previously  largely  under  VC  dom- 
ination. The  VC-controlled  hamlets  dropped 
from  39.7%  in  1967  to  only  8.1%  In  April 
of  this  year. 

11.  It  Is  a  fact  there  were  more  than  30,000 
defections  from  enemy  ranks  last  year,  and 
thus  far  this  year  there  have  been  14,000. 

12.  In  general,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  i)eople  enjoy  more  security  in  their  ham- 
lets than  In  many  years.  They  travel  with 
more  safety  on  most  of  the  roads  and  water- 
ways. More  of  their  schools  are  open.  Their 
commodities  are  In  most  of  the  hamlets 
being  marketed  with  relaUvely  little  inter- 
ference. They  are  more  prosperous  than  in 
many  years.  They  now,  more  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past,  enjoy  and  participate  in 
free  elections.  Indeed,  90%  of  local  hamlets 
and  villages  elect  their  officials  throtigh  the 
democratic  processes,  which  Is  more  than 
twice  the  percentage  of  only  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

In  conclusion,  these  were  some  of  the 
demonstrable  facts  which  the  mission  to 
Vietnam  was  able  to  confirm  and  ascertain. 
Based  upon  what  I  saw  and  learned  on  the 
trip  It  Is  my  opinion  that,  aside  from  the 
abortive  Communist  Tet  offensive  of  1968 — 
the  U.S.-ABVN  strike  Into  Cambodia  has 
proven  to  be  the  enemy's  greatest  disaster 
of  the  war. 

It  win  undoubtedly  save  many  Ameri- 
can lives;  it  wUl  enhance  the  Vietnamlzation 
program,  and  It  wUl,  m  my  opinion,  enable 
U.S.  troops  to  be  withdrawn  probably  even 
sooner  than  had  been  planned. 

EBBONKOT7S  NEWS  ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  news  ac- 
counts covering  our  4  days  In  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  were  quite  ludicrous. 
Some  I  have  read  were  biased,  slanted, 
or  distorted — obviously  designed  to  dis- 
credit the  mission  and  downgrade  the 
validity  of  the  findings.  A  study  of  the 
criticism  which  preceded  the  trip  reveala 
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a  noticeable  similarity  to  the  tone  of 
these  slanted  news  reports. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean ,  I  shall  cite 
an  example.  Peter  R.  Kann,  an  on-the- 
scene  reporter  for  the  Wall  street  Jour- 
nal, called  ours  a  typical  VI?  visit  which 
he  said  had  something  ot  a  i*'see  Europe 
in  7  days"  quality  about  it.  t'The  VIPs," 
he  revealed,  "inspected  thi^  armies — 
American,  Vietnamese,  Caiibodian — in 
the  course  of  a  single  day." 

Mr.  Kann's  obvious  puroose  was  to 
give  the  mission  the  appearance  of  a 
glossed-over.  hit-and-nm  aoproach.  giv- 
ing it  a  carnival-like  touchy  It  was  the 
sort  of  reporting  one  would  ^expect  from 
a  typical  war  protester  whio  condemns 
the  kernel  because  he  sees  no  good  in 
the  shell.  That  viewpoint  automatically 
discredits  any  net  gain  thiit  might  be 
demonstrated  from  the  Cambodian  ac- 
tion. And  the  reporting  is  geared  ac- 
cordingly. ! 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  abote  quotation, 
what  were  the  facts?  The  f^cts  are  that 


at  no  time  did  our  group 


inspect  any 


American  Army,  or  any  pkrt  thereof; 
no  Vietnamese  Army,  and  no  Cambo- 
dian Army.  Yet  this  news  item  was  re- 
ported with  a  straight  face. 

The  same  writer  referred  in  a  dis- 
paraging tone  to  our  visit  to  Shakey's 
Hill,  in  the  Cambodian  moi|ntain  jimgle 
where  a  concentration  of  vast  store- 
houses of  enemy  guns,  ammo,  and  med- 
ical supplies  were  capture^  after  hav- 
ing been  bitterly  defended  I  by  Commu- 
nist die-hards.  It  was  in  faft  a  prize  of 
major  proportions.  We  w^nt  there  to 
see  for  ourselves  some  of  jthe  bimkers 
and  caches,  and  to  learn  more  about 
the  link-up  of  concealed!  Communist 
siipply  routes  which  flngerfd  their  way 
through  that  jungle  vastnfess.  But  the 
Joiumal's  alert  reporter,  Who  accom- 
panied us  in  a  helicopter,  transmitted 
nothing  that  could  be  considered  on 
the  plus  side  suid  an  indicator  of  success- 
ful aspects  of  the  Cambodian  strike. 
Flgiiratively  speaking,  he  sjmply  ttimed 
his  head  the  other  way  And  featured 
low  morale  among  our  troops — a  condi- 
tion which  In  my  opinion  ^as  in  reality 
nonexistent.  I 

On  Shakey's  Hill  the  writer  claimed: 

A  yoang  U.S.  Anny  Ueu1ien«nt  loolted 
over  the  names  of  the  VIPs  ano  commented : 
"Kind  of  looks  like  the  President  has  pro- 
grammed his  feedback." 

If  there  was  a  way  of  knowing,  and  if 
I  were  dispKwed  to  gamble,  I  would  wager 
sizable  odds  that  Mr.  Karm  drew  heavily 
upon  his  own  imagination.  It  soimded 
more  like  a  subtle  way  the  [reporter  had 
of  expressing  his  own  pers<^nal  attitude. 

That  same  reporter,  puraiing  his  evi- 
dent purpose  to  tone  down  the  accom- 
plishments of  fcnnrUng  oul  the  sanctu- 
aries, sulded:  { 

The  men  say  they  were  told  ion  May  3  that 
they  were  going  off  on  a  3-4*7  operation; 
they  baT«nt  been  back  to  ttitii  base  since. 
"Morale  Is  bad,  man;  we're  (dragging,"  says 
one  of  a  group  of  10  Ola.  Otl|era  agree.  "We 
are  bashed  and  we're  scared,'*  says  another. 

The  men  .  .  .  say  they  were  i»oved  Into  this 
area  at  Jungled  hllla  from  tbeli'  normal  oper- 
ating area  In  the  flat  and  open  Mekong  Delta 
and  thAt  they  arcnt  trained  tjo  flght  In  thi» 
terrain. 


I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Kann  heard  such 
statements.  What  I  do  know  is  that  I 
talked  for  several  minutes  with  a  dozen 
a.I.s,  including  a  half-dozen  Texans. 
Other  members  of  our  party  talked  with 
others.  There  could  not  have  been  more 
than  a  hundred  men  on  the  hill  when 
we  were  there.  Those  with  whom  I  talked 
were  enthusiastic  and  excited  about  their 
mission.  I  have  seen  lots  of  troops  imder 
varied  conditions,  and  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  the  morale  of  these  men  was  very 
high.  A  company  of  them  had  been  de- 
ployed there  from  the  delta,  not  on  a 
combat  mission  as  such  but  to  retrieve 
the  guns  and  ammo  from  the  deep 
bunkers. 

More  than  one  of  them,  of  their  own 
volition,  said  to  me: 

I  don't  Tinderstand  why  this  (Invasion  of 
sanctuaries)  was  not  done  long  ago.  Itll  save 
lota  of  American  lives. 

I  feel  certain  that  had  Mr.  Kann  talked 
to  the  same  men  I  did  he  would  have 
received  the  same  answers.  But  would 
he  have  included  such  comments  in  his 
news  story?  What  do  you  think? 

Then  to  cap  off  and  show  his  true 
colors.  Mr.  Kann  concludes  with  tills: 

One  wonders  whether  COSWN  (Commu- 
nist Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam)  has 
Its  VTP  visitors  to  contend  with. 

It  would  seem  that  the  great  Wall 
Street  Journal  could  surely  do  better 
than  this. 

Incidentally,  I  heard  one  trooper  say, 
in  the  presence  of  a  dozen  or  more  re- 
porters, that  in  his  viewpoint  he  would 
rather  "discover  and  retrieve  the  guns 
and  ammo  and  take  it  back  with  me  than 
to  leave  it  here  and  let  the  Communists 
send  it  to  me." 

There  is  no  point  in  belaboring  this 
matter  and  citing  other  examples  of  the 
same  type  of  reporting  which  was  en- 
coimtered.  That  is,  of  course,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  media,  but  the  public  should 
have  some  sort  of  access  to  the  other 
side  of  what  actually  happened  and  be 
alerted  to  this  manner  of  reporting. 

Nor  shall  I  comment  on  a  CBS  TV  re- 
port on  our  visit  to  Shakey's  Hill.  I  saw 
a  copy  of  the  script  used.  Without  taking 
the  time  to  analyze  it,  I  can  say  it  con- 
tained far  more  fiction  than  fact.  It  was 
obviously  done  purely  for  showmanship 
and  entertainment,  hardly  related  at  all 
to  what  was  seen,  heard,  sind  done  during 
our  visit  to  Shakey's  Hill. 

Upon  our  return  to  Washington,  when 
the  plane  landed  at  nearby  Andrews 
AFB,  a  number  of  reporters  and  camera- 
men had  already  set  up  an  array  of  mi- 
crophones. One  would  think  they  were 
sedcing  light — some  of  the  impressions 
gained  on  the  trip.  But  instead  it  turned 
out  that  as  the  Governors  and  Senators 
appeared  before  the  mikes  they  were 
subjected  to  a  withering  round  of  obvi- 
ously hostile  questions,  iimuendoes,  and 
unfounded  assumptions. 

Setting  the  tone  of  the  questioners, 
one  of  the  interrogators  asked  one  of  our 
group: 

Oovernor,  now  that  you  are  to  make  a  fa- 
vorable report  on  your  findings  over  there, 
do  you  think  the  President  will  offer  you  a 
high  spot  In  his  Administration? 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  must  be  many 
highly  reliable  news  reporters  stationed 
in  Vietnam.  Perhaps  some  of  those  who 
accompanied  us  over  there  had  become 
so  bored  with  the  war  they  had  quit 
looking  for  or  being  impressed  by  those 
things  which  meant  a  great  deal  to  me, 
in  my  own  assessment  of  the  Cambodian 
action  and  the  present  conditions  as  I 
foimd  them  in  Vietnam. 


VA  APPROPRIATION  ACCEPT- 
ANCE URGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  today  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  approved  the 
$9,085,528,000  budget  for  the  Veterans* 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1971  add- 
ing $100  million  to  the  House  version  of 
this  legislation  for  the  1971  medical  care 
budget.  I  fervently  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  who  will  serve  on 
the  Senate-House  conference  committee 
to  accept  this  increase.  Anything  short  of 
this  added  sum  would  be  a  travesty  for 
the  American  veteran. 

Commendable  as  the  bill  approved  by 
the  House  may  be,  it  Is  still  tragically 
inadequate  to  meet  the  ever-rising  costs 
of  medical  services  and  the  required  fa- 
ciliUes. 

Although  the  proposed  $1.7  billion 
budget  approved  by  the  House  is  a  rec- 
ord simi  for  the  VA's  medical  services,  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  budget  indicates 
that  actually  it  Is  at  best  a  stand-still 
budget.  And  it  may  well  be  a  regressive 
budget. 

The  VA's  proposed  budget  without  the 
Senate  increases,  represents  a  $222  mil- 
lion increase  over  spending  for  VA  medi- 
cal treatment  this  fiscal  year.  But  the 
7.5-percent  increase  barely  meets  the 
enormously  inflationary  cost  of  provid- 
ing medical  csire. 

And  it  certainly  does  not  come  even 
close  to  dealing  adequately  with  what  I 
can  only  characterize  as  a  dangerously 
enlarging  crisis  in  the  VA  medical  care 
system.  Even  the  Senate's  $100  million 
increase  falls  short  of  the  need  to  eradi- 
cate many  of  the  deplorable  conditions 
at  some  of  the  veterans  hospitals.  And 
the  exciise  that  further  Increases  would 
be  inflationary  is  unconscionable. 

A  double  sacrifice  of  wounded  Vietnam 
servicemen  is  being  imposed.  The  war 
they  are  fighting  is  itself  a  principal 
cause  of  infiation.  To  use  inflation  now 
as  an  excuse  for  denying  these  veterans 
the  level  of  services  and  benefits  they  de- 
serve, is  intolerable. 

Since  July  1,  1969.  more  than  50,000 
Vietnam  veterans  were  admitted  to  the 
VA  hospitals  and  made  500.000  visits  foi 
outpatient  medical  care.  The  first  prob- 
lem of  the  VA  hospitals  is  lack  of  staff. 

The  VA  estimates  its  proposed  budget 
increase  would  augment  the  staff  by 
5.000  persons,  and  the  proposed  Senate 
increase  would  be  almost  double  this 
number.  1.100  persons  should  be  trained 
in  particular  to  treat  spinal-cord  In- 
juries. I  strongly  recommend  subprofes- 
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sionals  to  meet  needs  because  of  a  short- 
age of  physicians  and  registered  nurses 
in  local  communities. 

The  GI's  who  have  served  their  Nation 
so  valiantly  and  who  require  medical 
services  deserve  the  best  we  can  offer. 
And  the  least  we  can  do,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people,  is  to 
provide  them  with  the  most  modem  fa- 
cilities and  finest  medical  expertise 
available. 

NATIONAL  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Chamberlain) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recreational  boating  continues  to  grow  as 
more  and  more  of  our  Nation's  people 
participate  each  year.  The  latest  esti- 
mates for  1969  show  a  total  boat  popula- 
tion of  over  SVz  million;  close  to  $4  bil- 
lion spent  for  boats,  associated  equip- 
ment, and  services;  and  about  43  million 
people  participating  in  some  form  of 
boating  each  year — one-fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation. Recognizing  the  potential  growth 
of  boating,  the  85th  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  85-445.  calling  for  the  annual 
observance  of  National  Safe  Boating 
Week.  In  accordance  with  this  law.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Issued  the 
following  proclamation: 

A  Pboclamation 

The  pleasures  of  boating  are  known  to 
many.  Unfortunately,  the  potential  hazards 
of  boating  are  not  so  well  known.  As  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow  citizens  take  to  the  al- 
ready-crowded waters  each  year,  the  poten- 
tial danger  to  themselves — and  to  those  who 
have  enjoyed  this  pastime  for  many  years — 
becomes  Increasingly  apparent.  Boating  Is 
and  should  be  enjoyable,  but  it  will  remain 
that  way  only  If  the  safety  of  all  those  en- 
gaged In  boating  Is  Insured  by  knowledge  and 
practice  of  boating  safety  rules. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  empbasU  on  boat- 
ing safety,  the  Congress,  by  a  joint  resolution 
approved  June  4.  1968 — 72  Stat.  ITS — has  re- 
quested that  the  President  proclaim  annually 
the  week  which  Includes  J\ily  4  as  National 
Safe  Boating  Week. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Richard  NUon.  Presi- 
dent of  the  TTnlted  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  June 
28.  1070,  as  National   Safe  BoaUng  Week. 

The  theme  for  National  Safe  Boating  Week 
1070  reminds  us.  "safe  boating  is  no  acci- 
dent." As  Insurance  against  accidents,  I  urge 
the  American  boatmen  to  take  advantage  of 
the  numerous  courses  available  in  boating 
safety. 

I  also  invite  the  governors  of  the  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  ap- 
propriate officials  of  all  other  areas  under 
the  U.S.  flag  to  provide  for  the  observance 
of  this  week.  And  to  the  many  fine  orga- 
nizations who  will  voluntarily  give  of  their 
time  during  this  year's  observance.  I  offer  my 
appreciation  in  advance. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereupto  set 
my  hand  this  2l8t  day  of  January  in  the  year 
of  Our  Lord,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Seventy, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
fourth. 

THZ   PROBLEM 

The  emphasis  placed  on  boating  by 
this  proclamation  is  clearly  necessary 
virhen  we  examine  the  annual  boating  sta- 
tistics report  released  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  on  May  X.  The  report  is  required 
by  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958.  This 


act  provides  for  a  standardized  system 
for  the  numbering  and  identification  of 
undocumented  vessels,  including  pleas- 
ure boats  of  more  than  10  horsepower, 
uniform  accident  reporting,  and  partici- 
pation in  these  programs  by  the  States. 
Since  the  effective  date  of  this  legisla- 
tion, April  1.  1960.  every  jurisdiction 
but  the  States  of  Alaska.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Washington,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  provided  for  numbering 
systems  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  meet  the 
standards  set  forth  in  this  act. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  boat- 
ing fatalities  in  1969 — 1350  as  compared 
to  1342  in  1968.  In  its  annual  report,  the 
Coast  Guard  revealed  that  18.7  peroent 
or  252  of  the  boating  accident  deaths 
last  year  involved  rowboats.  canoes,  sail- 
boats and  other  small  craft  without  en- 
gines. These  types  of  craft  are  not  re- 
quired by  Federal  law  to  carry  llfesav- 
ing  devices.  During  the  same  period  the 
boats  numbered  in  all  States  and  terri- 
torial possessions  of  the  United  States 
reached  an  all  time  high  of  over  4.8  mil- 
lion. 

Capsizing,  as  in  past  years,  still  re- 
mains responsible  for  the  largest  number 
of  recorded  deaths.  In  1969,  capsizing 
resulted  in  41  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  lives  lost  in  boating  accidents. 
This  figure  is  about  the  scmie  as  the 
1968  percentage.  Of  the  1.350  fatalities, 
drowning  accounted  for  1,260  victims, 
and  734  of  the  drowned  either  did  not 
have  or  did  not  use  lifesavlng  devices. 

Last  year  a  total  of  5.239  vessels  were 
involved  in  4.067  boating  accidents  in- 
volving at  least  $100  property  damage, 
an  injury  which  incapacitates  anyone 
for  over  72  hours,  or  death.  This  is  128 
less  than  in  1968.  1058  of  these  vessels 
were  Involved  in  fatal  accidents,  while 
670  were  in  accidents  resulting  in  in- 
juries. The  amount  of  property  damage 
was  over  $6.3  million. 

Since  1965  the  estimated  number  of 
boats  has  grown  10  percent  while  the 
number  of  accidents  has  increased  8.8 
peroent.  During  the  same  5-year  period 
fatalities  remained  about  the  same.  Even 
though  the  number  of  fatalities,  acci- 
dents, and  Injuries  have  remained  rela- 
tively small  over  the  past  few  years,  the 
number  of  boats  in  operation  has  in- 
creased appreciably.  It  hsis  taken  dedi- 
cated effort  by  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
States  and  many  fine  volunteer  organi- 
zations to  accomplish  this.  What  has 
been  done,  however,  is  not  enough.  The 
Coast  Guard,  with  its  responsibility  for 
safety  on  navigable  waters,  and  the 
States  must  do  more  in  order  to  reduce 
these  accident  fig\ires.  We  can  hardly 
expect  the  number  of  accidents  to  remain 
stable,  much  less  decrease,  without  ad- 
ditional resources  and  the  proper  leg- 
islative tools. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  embarked  on  a 
four-pronged  attack  on  the  problems  of 
boating  safety  called  the  4E's — engineer- 
ing standards,  education,  enforcement, 
and  environmental  concerns. 

A  boatman  should  expect  that  the  boat 
he  buys  meets  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards. This  is  not  the  situation  at  present. 
While  there  are  some  safety  requirements 
that  can  be  enforced  by  the  Coast  Guard, 


they  are  not  adequate  and  are  too  specific 
to  adapt  to  new  technology.  The  basis  for 
these  requirements  is  the  Motorboat  Act 
of  1940 — responsive  at  the  time  but  now 
woefully  inadequate.  Boats  that  comply 
with  safety  standards  also  help  protect 
the  public  by  breaking  the  chain  of 
events  that  leads  to  operator  error.  The 
Coast  Guard  is  seeking  new  legislation 
that  is  broad  enough  in  scope  to  protect 
the  public  against  the  range  of  today's 
hazards. 

This  legislation  is  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1970— HJl.  15041.  S.  3199. 
Among  other  things,  it  provides  for  estab- 
lishing minimum  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards for  boats  and  associated  equipment 
based  on  a  documented  need.  For  the 
first  time  the  responsibility  for  building 
a  safe  boat  will  be  placed  upon  the  man- 
ufacturer. The  boatman,  of  course,  will 
still  be  responsible  for  the  safe  operation 
and  proper  maintenance  of  his  craft.  I 
support  this  bill  and  urge  every  member 
of  Congress  to  do  likewise. 

Educating  the  boatman  in  the  hazards 
of  a  relatively  unfamiliar  environment  is 
another  effective  safety  tool.  The  States, 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  U.S.  power  squad- 
rons, American  National  Red  Cross,  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  many  other  organizations 
assist  the  CoEist  Guard  in  the  enormous 
task  of  education. 

To  be  effective,  the  millions  of  indi- 
viduals comprising  the  boating  public 
must  be  reached.  The  Coast  Guard 
through  boating  films,  safety  publica- 
tions, Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  programs 
and  utilization  of  boating  safety  de- 
tachments in  public  education  activities, 
takes  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
stress  the  practical  aspects  of  boating 
safety.  The  Coast  Guard  also  has  close 
coordination  with  the  boating  industry, 
the  National  Safety  Council,  and  other 
such  vital  organizations. 

The  Boating  Safety  Center  is  a  new 
program  designed  to  better  provide  boat- 
men with  valuable  educationsil  materials 
and  information.  The  Centers  provide  a 
single  mobile  location  where  the  boatmen 
can  obtain  environmental  information,  a 
safety  check  of  his  boat,  information  on 
local  conditions,  legal  requirements,  tmd 
advice  from  the  experienced  and  knowl- 
edgeable. 

President  Nixon  has  emphasized  the 
critical  need  for  decentralizing  govern- 
ment. Historically,  the  concept  of  a  Fed- 
eral police  force  has  been  repugnant  and 
has  been  consistently  rejected.  The 
Coast  Guard  therefore  minimizes  Federal 
involvement  in  law  enforcement  actions 
directly  involving  the  individual.  On  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States  where  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  authorities  have  Juris- 
diction, they  look  to  State  and  local 
jurisdictions  to  enforce  those  safety  re- 
quirements with  which  the  operator  must 
comply.  Federal  enforcement  is  provided 
only  where  reasonable  State  capabilities 
are  unavailable — particularly  in  coastal 
waters — or  where  safety  violations  are 
observed  by  Coast  Guard  forces. 

This  policy  is  reflected  in  the  use  of 
the  Coast  Guard's  41  boating  safety  de- 
tachments. These  detachments  axe 
three-man  teams  which  visit  navigable 
lakes,   rivers   and   other   waters   where 
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Water  is  the  boatman's  ( mvlronmait. 
While  we  cannot  control  ihe  environ- 
ment insofar  as  preventing  storms  or 
bad  weather,  the  boatman; can  be  pro- 
vided with  the  best  posslblej  information 
while  on  the  water.  The  Coast  Guard 
has  a  study  underway  to  provide  better 
ways  of  warning  the  boatmkn  about  the 
weather.  Much  has  alrea<w^  been  done 
to  expand  the  present  systeins  as  well. 

BOATDJO    SAFTTT    A    JOINT    ETFOBT 

The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  is  extreme- 
ly active  in  the  education  of  the  boating 
public  in  safe  boating  prictices.  As  a 
voluntary  nonmilitary  orga^iization.  the 
auxiliarists'  purpose  is  to  pi|omote  safety 
in  recreational  boating.  I  |congratulate 
the  auxiliary  on  its  dedicated  and  un- 
selfish efforts  to  keep  America's  pleasure 
boaters  safe.  Its  28.000  members  are  ex- 
perienced boatmen,  amateio'  radio  oper- 
ators, or  licensed  aircrafo  pilots.  The 
three  basic  programs  carriad  out  by  the 
auxiliary  are  courtesy  mptorboat  ex- 
amination, public  instructKJn,  and  oper- 
ations: 418,450  persons  we^  instructed 
in  three  safe  boating  courts  last  year; 
192.011  courtesy  motorbo»t  examina- 
tions were  performed;  ovier  4,000  re- 
gattas were  patrolled;  and  Mmost  10,000 
cases  of  assistance  were  re^rded. 

In  addition  to  the  aiudlliary.  many 
other  fine  organizations  participate 
heavily  in  safe  boating  activities.  The 
U.S.  Power  Squadrons,  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  and  Bo^  Scouts,  are 
Just  a  few. 

The  States  are  also  very  much  in- 
volved in  boating  safety  aid  very  con- 
cerned about  what  the  f utu  re  will  bring. 
Educational  efforts  by  th;  States  are 
increasing  as  rapidly  as  limited  fimds 
permit.  The  Coast  Guard  works  closely 
with  the  States  on  every  a^ect  of  boat- 
ing safety.  This  can  be  easily  seen  in  the 


number  of  State  Jurisdictions — 41  with 
three  pending— that  have  signed  coop- 
erative agreements  with  the  Coast 
Guard.  These  agreements  directly  affect 
the  coordination  and  effectiveness  of 
safety  patrols  and  enforcement  activities. 
The  encouragement  of  uniformity  and 
comity  among  the  different  States  re- 
garding these  boating  laws  Is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  everyone  Involved  with  boat- 
ing. The  Congress,  in  the  Federal  Boating 
Act  of  1958.  established  this,  and  Coast 
Guard  policy  encourages  the  principle. 
The  mechanics  of  uniformity  however 
are  often  complicated  by  the  inade- 
quacies of  existing  Federal  laws. 

NATTONAI,    SATE    BOATING    WEEK 

National  Safe  Boating  Week— focus- 
ing attention  upon  the  need  of  pleasure 
boatmen  to  know  and  comply  with  safe 
boating  practices  and  regulations — 
begins  June  28  this  year  as  stated  in 
the  proclamation.  Its  objective  is  to 
emphasize  efforts  urging  the  more  than 
43  million  people  using  boats  on  our 
waters  to  help  keep  boating  safe;  to 
teach  important  fundamentals  of  safe 
boating  to  newcomers;  and  to  remind 
experienced  operators  as  well  as  the 
novice  to  practice  commonsense  and 
courtesy  afloat.  The  basic  theme  for  this 
year's  obsen-ance  of  the  week  is  "Safe 
Boating  Is  No  Accident." 

National  Safe  Boating  Week  also  pays 
tribute  to  the  many  persons  and  orga- 
nizations who  have  contributed  toward 
maintaining  boating's  fine  safety  record. 
Almost  2.000  Coast  Guard  auxiliary  fio- 
tUlas.  U.S.  power  squadrons,  boating 
clubs.  States  and  other  boating  and 
safety  minded  organizations  are  ex- 
pected to  participate  In  the  national  Safe 
Boating  Week  observance  in  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country.  The  con- 
cerned individual  is  truly  the  backbone 
of  the  effort. 

Assisting  the  local  organizations  is  the 
national  safe  boating  committee,  spon- 
sor of  National  Safe  Boating  Week, 
principally  by  distributing  promotional 
material;  7.500  promotional  kits  have 
been  sent  to  local  organizations  all  over 
the  country.  Promotional  material  has 
also  been  distributed  to  practically  every 
major  news  media  organization.  The 
committee  includes  representatives  from 
the  D.S.  Coast  Guard,  the  U5.  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary,  the  American  Boat  and 
Yacht  Council,  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  the  American  Power  Boat 
Association,  the  American  Water  Ski  As- 
sociation, the  Boat  Owners  Association  of 
the  United  States,  the  Boat  Owners 
Council  of  America,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  Association  of  En- 
gine and  Boat  Manufacturers,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Boating  Law 
Administrators,  the  National  Boating 
Federation,  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  the  National  Safe  Boating 
Association,  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, the  TJS.  Power  Squadrons,  the  Ma- 
rine Division  of  Underwriters  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  and  the  Yoimg  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  To  all  of  these  organiza- 
tions safety  in  boating  Is  as  important  as 
it  Is  to  the  individual  and  his  family.  To 


all  of  those  national  and  local  commit- 
tees actively  participating  in  National 
Safe  Boating  Week,  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations. I  urge  all  others  interested 
in  boating  safety  to  join  in  making  this 
an  even  more  effective  National  Safe 
Boating  Week  than  the  successful  ones 
in  the  past.  Let  us  continue  the  good 
practices  set  forth  by  National  Safe  Boat- 
ing Week  throughout  the  year. 

FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1970 

One  final  point  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
mentioned  previously,  there  are  several 
inadequacies  in  existing  boating  law.  I 
again  urge  Congress  to  support  the  Fed- 
eral Boat  Safety  Act  of  1970.  With  the 
tools  in  this  bill,  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  States  will  be  better  able  to  keep  our 
boating  public  safe. 


DAY  OF  BREAD 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  PxrecELD  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  (Mrs.  May),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen),  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley),  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Brown)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Hansen)  ,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Reifel),  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mann),  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  , 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Denney),  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Wtonall),  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Talcott)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Cabell),  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery), the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher),  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon  > ,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  ELalpern)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Roonsy).  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway),  smd  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Friedel)  in  the  In- 
troduction of  a  House  joint  resolution.  It 
calls  on  the  President  to  proclaim  Octo- 
ber 6,  as  a  Day  of  Bread,  and  that  week 
as  Harvest  Festival  Week. 

Last  year  we  approved  a  similar  resolu- 
tion which  resulted  in  a  Presidential 
pr(x:lamation  and  a  series  of  very  success- 
ful observances  here  and  abroad. 

As  chairman  of  the  Livestock  and 
Grains  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the 
need  for  closer  cooperation  within  agri- 
culture. In  the  case  of  the  Day  of  Bread, 
we  have  an  excellent  example  of  wheat 
producers,  millers,  and  bakers  working 
together  in  the  interest  of  their  products. 
More  importantly,  the  concept  of  a  day 
of  bread  is  spreading  to  other  countries 
and  to  some  degree  will  help  foster  inter- 
national understanding.  It  Is  significant 
that  bread  and  the  other  products  of 
wheat  provide  more  nourishment  for  the 
world  than  any  other  food,  serving  as  a 
staple  in  the  diets  of  43  coiutries  with 
a  total  population  of  almost  a  billion 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  will  give 
speedy  approval  to  this  Joint  resolution 
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so  that  the  wheat  industry  can  move 
ahead  with  Its  plans  for  nationwide  ob- 
servances on  October  6. 


WALLINGFORD  TERCENTENARY 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town 
of  Walllngford.  Conn.,  is  this  year  cele- 
brating the  300th  anniversary  of  its 
foimding.  In  honor  of  the  town's  tercen- 
tennial a  program  of  festivities  has  been 
scheduled  from  June  27  to  July  4,  in- 
cluding a  parade  on  Jime  27  which  will 
feature  100  bands  and  marching  units 
and  70  fioats.  The  town  of  Walllngford, 
England,  is  sending  approximately  150 
of  its  citizens,  including  members  of  its 
common  council,  to  take  part  in  the 
celebration.  Walllngford.  Conn.,  is  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
represent.  It  Is  located  13  mUes  north- 
east of  New  Haven  and  has  an  estimated 
population  of  35.900.  The  towns  chief 
industries  include  the  manufacture  of 
silverware,  instruments,  electrical  equip- 
ment, specialty  steels,  plastic  resins,  and 
apparel.  Agriculture,  particularly  the 
growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Is  also 
of  Importance  to  the  town.  Choate.  a 
famous  preparatory  school  which  has 
produced  many  of  the  country's  out- 
standing leaders,  is  IcKated  there.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  should  like  to 
outline  the  colorful  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  town. 

Like  many  towns  in  Connecticut,  Wal- 
llngford was  named  after  a  town  In  Great 
Britain.  The  name  "Walllngford"  is  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  word  "Guallhen- 
forde"  meaning  the  "crossing  by  the  old 
fort."  Walllngford.  Connecticut's  British 
coimterpart.  was  formerly  surroimded  by 
a  wall  and  dominated  by  a  Norman  castle 
on  the  Thames  River.  Today  what  re- 
mains of  the  wall  has  been  attributed  to 
the  work  of  Alfred  the  Great.  The  Nor- 
man castle  was  destroyed  after  Its  in- 
habitants gave  their  support  to  Charles 
I  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

The  town  of  Wsdlingford.  Coim.,  dates 
its  beglimings  in  early  British  Colonial 
America.  The  year  1660  brought  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  Great 
Britain  thus  foreshadowing  an  upheaval 
in  British  politics.  The  people  who 
played  dominant  roles  In  the  revolution 
which  resulted  in  the  execution  of 
Charles  I  were  forced  to  flee  to  either 
E^urope  or  America.  Two  of  the  regicides 
who  were  high  ranking  members  in  the 
armies  of  Parliament  were  Edward 
Whalley  and  William  Goffe.  Along  with 
John  Dixwell  both  fled  the  immediate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  restored  king  and  ar- 
rived In  Boston  on  July  27,  1660.  They 
were  favorably  treated  by  Governor  En- 
dlcott  and  other  high  officials  of  the 
Boston  colony  until  it  was  learned  that 
these  men  were  personally  obnoxious  to 
King  James  11  tuid  should  be  appre- 
hended and  executed  as  traitors.  Upon 
learning  of  the  order  for  their  arrest  the 
regicides  fled  the  Massachusetts  colony 
find  sought  the  aegis  of  the  adherents  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  located  in  New  Haven. 
On  March  26.  1661.  they  passed  through 
Walllngford  on  their  way  to  New  Haven. 


When  the  news  of  the  royal  mandate  re- 
quiring their  arrest  reached  New  Haven, 
they  were  again  forced  to  flee.  Until  they 
left  MUford  on  October  13,  1684.  where 
they  had  stayed  for  2  years,  they  had 
been  concealed  in  many  places  In  the 
area.  After  leaving  Mllf ord  they  went  to 
Hadley,  Mass.,  which  was  then  a  remote 
frontier  town  where  they  hoped  that 
their  presence  would  not  be  suspected. 
According  to  an  Indian  deed  of  1664,  the 
place  on  which  the  town  of  Walllnglord 
now  stands  was  once  known  as  "Pil- 
grim's Harbor."  The  area  became  known 
by  this  name  because  the  regicides 
camped  there  for  several  days  in  order 
to  obtain  the  secxirity  of  the  swampy 
wilderness.  The  name  "Pilgrim's  Har- 
bor" was  given  to  it  by  the  early  settlers 
in  honor  of  the  shelter  and  security  the 
area  provided  for  these  men  who  while 
being  regarded  as  traitors  at  home  were 
regarded  as  patriots  by  the  Colonial 
Americans. 

A  primary  reason  for  the  settlement  of 
Walllngford  by  the  English  was  the  In- 
dian menace.  A  bellicose  tribe  of  Indians 
known  as  the  Pequots  inhabited  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  State,  however,  their 
power  was  felt  west  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  Many  of  the  other  tribes  in  the 
surrounding  area  had  been  conquered  by 
the  Pequots  after  which  dominion  was 
established  and  a  tribute  was  exacted. 
The  Pequots  held  control  over  the  Mohe- 
gans  and  Quinnlpiacks  thus  extending 
their  power  as  fw  west  as  Branford.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Indians  of  west- 
em  Cotmecticut  welcomed  the  settle- 
ment of  the  English  among  them  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  peace  by  affording 
them  protection  from  the  hostile  attacks 
of  other  tribes.  In  the  first  treaty  in  1638 
concluded  between  Theophilus  Eaton, 
John  Davenport,  and  the  sachem  Mam- 
auquin  for  the  sale  of  New  Haven  it  was 
specifically  stated  in  the  treaty  that  the 
Indians  desired  EngUsh  settlement  for 
protection.  A  second  purchase  of  a  tract 
of  land  was  made  on  December  11,  1638, 
which  encompassed  an  area  10  by  13 
miles  and  which  now  includes  the  towns 
of  New  Haven.,  Brsmford,  Walllngford, 
East  Haven,  Woodbridge,  Cheshire, 
Hamden,  and  North  Haven. 

An  attempt  to  settle  Walllngford  was 
first  made  in  1669,  however,  because  of 
hostile  Indians  settlement  was  deferred 
until  1670.  The  earUest  settlers  came 
from  Boston  and  New  Haven  and  besides 
the  threat  of  hostile  Indians  had  to  face 
such  hardships  as  wolves,  famine,  and 
disease.  The  Court  of  Election  held  at 
Hartford  on  May  12,  1670,  confirmed  a 
grant  of  land  made  by  the  town  of  New 
Haven  for  the  establishment  of  the  town 
of  Walllngford. 

Lyman  Hall  was  born  in  Walllngford, 
Corm.,  on  April  12,  1724.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1747  and  in  1751  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine.  In  1757  he 
moved  to  Midway  Settlement  in  Georgia 
where  he  became  a  prominent  physician. 
At  the  time  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress political  opinion  was  divided  in 
Georgia  with  the  denouement  that  no 
representatives  from  Georgia  were  sent 
to  It.  Lyman  Hall  was  a  popular  and  in- 
fluential member  of  St.  John's  parish  in 
Georgia.  At  first  the  people  of  St.  John's 


parish  tried  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
town  of  Charlestown,  S.C,  however,  their 
request  was  denied.  Lacking  any  other 
alternative  the  people  of  St.  John's 
parish  elected  Lyman  Hall  in  March 
1775.  as  their  delegate  to  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress.  He  was  accepted  as  a 
delegate  from  St.  John's  parish  in  the 
colony  of  Georgia  on  May  1, 1775.  Lyman 
Hall's  example  as  a  delegate  resulted  In 
Georgia's  appointment  of  a  full  delega- 
tion including  Lyman  Hall  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  He  participated  in  the 
deliberations  which  led  to  the  composing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
was  one  of  its  signers.  He  retired  from 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1781  and  in 
1783  became  the  first  Governor  of 
Georgia. 

The  town  of  Wallingford  was  an  early 
supporter  of  self-determination  for  the 
colonies.  In  September  1763,  the  British 
Parliament  passed  the  hated  Stamp  Act 
which  made  it  a  requirement  that  all 
paper  used  in  the  transaction  of  business 
should  be  stamped  and  a  tax  paid.  Among 
the  colonists  It  was  felt  that  this  tax  was 
Inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  free- 
dom based  on  the  English  Constitution. 
In  January  1766,  a  town  meeting  was 
held  in  Wallingford  where  it  was  voted 
that  anyone  using  the  stamps  on  any 
dociunents  would  be  liable  for  a  fine  of 
20  shillings  which  would  be  collected  by 
the  town  selectmen  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  poor.  The  resultant  impopularity 
of  the  Stamp  Act  caused  its  repeal  in 
March  1766.  In  response  to  the  passage 
of  the  Boston  port  bill  whloh  had  the  sole 
puri>ose  of  destroying  Boston's  trade,  the 
people  of  Wallingford  in  November  1774, 
voted  to  appoint  a  committee  to  collect 
donations  to  be  sent  to  Boston  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Indigent  sufferers  of  the  port 
bill.  On  his  way  to  take  command  of  the 
Continental  Army,  George  Washington 
passed  through  Walllngford  in  1775,  and 
he  returned  again  after  he  had  become 
President.  On  March  31,  1777,  the  town 
voted  that  each  citizen  of  Wallingford 
who  served  in  the  Continental  Army 
would  receive  a  bounty  of  5  pounds  per 
year  for  3  years  service.  The  town  estab- 
lished a  tax  on  December  16, 1777,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  revenue  to  aid  the 
soldiers  and  their  families. 

Wallingford,  Conn.,  has  participated  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
United  States.  The  town  has  not  only  par- 
ticipated in  this  historical  development 
of  this  great  country  but  has  helped  to 
spread  the  industrial  revolution  through- 
out the  United  States.  Modem  Walling- 
ford continues  to  exhibit  the  energy  and 
imagination  which  so  ably  characterizes 
the  town's  development  In  the  last  300 
years.  I  salute  the  town  of  Walllngford 
on  its  tercentennial  and  offer  ray  best 
wishes  for  its  continued  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 

THE  CURE  MAY  BE  WORSE  THAN 
THE  DISEASE:  THE  CASE  OF  UN- 
SAFE DRUGS  ON  THE  MARKET 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
Ijolnt  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  that  the  hximan  body  is  a  very 
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delicate  and  complex  InstiunenL  We 
Imow.  too.  that  it  is  extremfely  sensitive 
to  both  stress  and  changes  in  its  environ- 
ment. 

Today  that  environment  is  changing 
almost  daily,  and  the  change.  In  every 
instance,  has  been  for  the  worse.  Stress 
on  the  human  body  has  increased  ac- 
cordingly. Our  air  Is  contaminated  by 
harsh  chemicals;  the  water  in  our  rivers 
and  streams  is  filled  with  sewage  and  in- 
dustrial wastes,  and  the  boqy  is  exposed 
to  all  these  poisons. 

A  team  of  researchers  hat  found  that 
a  close  association  exists  between  con- 
tinued exposure  to  air  pollution  and 
eczema  and  asthma  in  childien  under  15. 
There  is  known  to  be  a  relationship  be- 
tween air  pollution  and  cancer  in  the 
stomach.  The  human  body  has  thus  be- 
come the  victim  of  its  surroundings. 

But  today,  I  would  like  no  talk  about 
something  that  is  receiving  less  pub- 
licity than  the  threat  of  |he  environ- 
ment, but  which  also  posits  a  serious 
threat  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  citizens.  I  am  talking  about  the 
drugs  and  medications  that  are  taken 
by  so  many  of  our  citLzensi-drugs  that, 
at  some  later  date,  are  suddenly  found 
to  be  harmful  to  their  health. 

Anyone  who  lives  and  whio  eats  In  our 
society  caimot  but  be  awar^  of  the  large 
amounts  of  artificial  chemicals  that  have 
been  introduced  into  our  dally  diets.  The 
old  adage  that  you  are  \^hat  you  eat 

It  homily  to 


the  form  of 
famous,  of 
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found  to  be 


has  changed  from  a  plei 
a  frightening  thought. 

Some  chemicals  appear  i 
food  additives — the  most 
course,  being  cyclamate 
sweetner  that  was  recentl: 
the  cause  of  cancer  in  laboratory  ani- 
mals. In  other  cases,  doctors  have  pre- 
scribed drugs  to  treat  a  specific  illness 
only  to  find  that  the  cure  aad  worse  ef- 
fects cm  the  patient  than  the  disease 

The  Government  has  the  obligation  to 
protect  the  health  and  thq  safety  of  Its 
citizenry.  By  allowing  the  sale  of  such 
harmful  drugs,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  living  up  U  >  that  obliga- 
tion. 

By  its  inaction,  the  Government  has 
become  a  partner  to  a  serioi  is  wrong  that 
is  being  committed  on  the  public.  Both 
the  public  and  their  doctors  have  not 
been  provided  with  Information  about 
the  nature  of  the  substances  that  they 
have  been  consimilng  or  prescribing  In 
such  large  quantities.  Rather,  the  public 
has  become  the  victims  of  overanxious 
drug  companies  putting  tl^eir  "wonder- 
drug.  But  in  the  past,  the  |  conferring  of 
knowledge  of  their  posslbl^  effects.  The 
Government  in  most  cases]  has  stood  by 
silently,  or  has  reacted  oiily  after  the 
drug  has  caused  damage.    ] 

If  a  drug  Is  given  "investigational 
status"  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, it  meains  that  the  Bureau  has 
not  given  its  unqualified  at)proval  to  the 
drug.  But  in  the  past,  the  conferrtag  of 
such  investigational  statiis  has  meant 
"open  season"  for  the  widei  pread  use  and 
sale  of  the  specific  Item] 
was  a  case  in  point. 

At  the  exact  time  wh^n  drugs  and 
medications  are  entering  our  market  in 


Thalidomide 


Increasing  nimibers,  we  find  that  the  pro- 
posed Government  budget  is  cutting 
funds  for  drug  research.  If  adequate 
money  is  not  provided  for  such  research, 
we  will  once  again  have  what  we  had  in 
the  case  of  thalidomide — the  lack  of 
rigorous  testing  prior  to  sale  and  the 
hlt-or-miss  discovery  that  the  drxig  was 
harmful. 

What  is  needed  is  a  new  scheme  for  the 
rigorous  testing  of  drugs  before  they  are 
placed  on  the  market.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  such  testing  requires  no  less 
than  an  Independent  drug  testing  unit 
where  true  professionalism  could  be 
brought  to  bear. 

Traditionally,  the  drug  industry  has 
maintained  a  great  deal  of  pressiure  on 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
too  often,  the  drug  industry  has  looked 
upon  the  results  of  the  tests  for  a  spe- 
cific drug  in  purely  economic  terms.  In 
fact,  imder  present  regulations,  the  drug 
industry  has  been  the  tester  of  its  own 
dnigs.  Yet  the  industry  has  not  always 
adhered  to  the  highest  standards  of  in- 
vestigation. It  has  not  always  picked  the 
best  investigators  nor  has  it  provided 
these  individuals  with  the  fullest  infor- 
mation on  the  range  of  hazards  that 
may  be  expected. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  to  take  the 
element  of  luck  out  of  drug  testing.  It  is 
time  to  look  into  the  long-term  poten- 
tial and  dangers  of  a  drug  and  rest  con- 
tent with  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  have 
no  immediate  harmful  effects. 

We  must  once  and  for  all  remove  the 
threat  of  having  another  thalidomide  on 
the  market.  We  must  bring  an  end  to  the 
abbreviated  and  deficient  dnig-testlng 
studies  of  the  drug  manufacturer.  For  as 
long  as  these  old  procedures  remain  in- 
tact, the  threat  of  an  unsafe  drug  on  the 
market  remains  all  too  real. 

In  November  of  last  year,  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  In  the  House.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  authorizing  the  creation 
of  a  National  Drug  Testing  and  Evalua- 
tion Center.  This  National  Dnig  Testing 
Center  would  assimie  the  responsibility 
for  the  testing  of  new  drugs  that  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  drug  manufacturers. 
I  believe  it  crucial  that  an  outside  and 
professional  organization  carry  out  such 
testing — an  organization  free  from  po- 
litical pressure  and  free  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  drug  industry.  Only  In  this 
way  will  more  objective  and  more  com- 
plete research  and  reporting  go  into  drug 
testing. 

Unfortunately,  no  action  has  yet  been 
taken  on  this  bill,  so  at  this  time  the 
work  of  the  Center  remains  only  poten- 
tial. Yet  we  continue  to  hear  of  unsafe 
drugs  and  food  additives  being  bought 
and  sold  on  the  market;  we  hear  of  only 
limited  formal  testing:  we  hear  of  drugs 
that  have  been  used  by  millions  of  peo- 
ple suddenly  being  declared  "unsafe." 
It  Is  time  to  have  some  action  from 
this  Congress.  I  am  asking  the  House  to 
aci  to  retain  the  strictest  standards  for 
drugs,  to  allot  more  money  for  drug 
testing,  and  to  promptly  consider  the 
measure  creating  the  National  Center  for 
Drug  Testing  and  Evaluation.  The  weU- 
belng  of  our  citizens  requires  that  no  less 
be  done. 


June  25,  1970 

FEDERAL  BROKER-DEALER 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  months 
have  elapsed  since  legislation  was  intro- 
duced calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. The  urgent  need  for  such  an  insur- 
ance corporation  has  been  highlighted  by 
the  recent  failure  of  seven  major  broker- 
age houses.  Over  $15  million  have  been 
lost  as  a  result  of  these  sudden  failures. 
MUllons  more  will  be  lost  unless  this  Con- 
gress acts  quickly  and  decisively. 

This  legislation  authorizing  the  crea- 
tion of  the  FBDIC  does  not  seek  to  merely 
anal3rze  the  problems  of  the  brokerage 
industry.  We  have  had  enough  analysis, 
and  now  It  is  time  to  act.  This  action 
would  protect  the  Investors  who  are  in 
danger  of  great  financial  loss  if  a  broker- 
age house  fails. 

A  broker  Is  not  merely  a  buying  and 
selling  agent  whose  responsibility  to  the 
customer  ends  with  the  termination  of 
each  individual  transaction.  These  bal- 
ances are  used  by  the  broker  to  finance 
the  operation  of  his  business  in  the  same 
manner  that  banks  use  their  cash  re- 
serves. 

If  a  brokerage  firm  should  go  bank- 
rupt due  to  operational  or  financial  diffi- 
culties, the  Investor's  credit  balance  van- 
ishes as  does  the  broker's  other  assets. 
The  current  condition  of  the  securities 
Industry  is  a  serious  one.  In  addition  to 
the  seven  brokerage  houses  which  have 
already  failed.  62  other  firms  are  under 
observation  as  being  in  poor  financial 
condition.  Every  day  there  are  nunors  of 
more  Insolvencies. 

At  present,  there  is  no  form  of  protec- 
tion for  the  Innocent  investor  who  finds 
himself  the  victim  of  his  broker's  bank- 
ruptcy. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to 
provide  such  protection. 

Once  the  FBDIC  Is  established  inves- 
tors need  not  be  penalized  if  their  bro- 
kerage houses  fall.  In  the  event  that  a 
broker  should  become  insolvent,  the 
FBDIC  would  Immediately  make  com- 
plete payment  of  all  insured  customer 
accounts  either  by  cash  or  by  the  secu- 
rities to  which  the  ciistomer  is  entitled 
under  section  7(b) . 

Under  section  5(a) .  every  broker  would 
be  assessed  by  the  FBDIC  at  a  rate  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  broker's  net 
capital  each  year.  Fifty  percent  of  this 
assessment  would  then  be  transferred  to 
the  corporation's  capital  account,  and 
would  thus  contribute  toward  pajonent 
of  their  next  year's  assessment — section 

6(a). 

The  FBDIC  would  be  further  financed 
by  $200  million  in  the  form  of  capital 
stock,  which  would  be  subscribed  for  by 
the  Treasury  Department — sectlMi  11(a) . 

Thus,  the  insurance  would  be  of  no 
extra  cost  to  either  the  taxpayer  or  the 
investor. 

Recognizing  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  brokerage  industry  itself  has 
come  up  with  some  tentative  proposals. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Is  con- 
sidering expahding  its  tnist  fund  to  $100 
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million,  to  protect  its  customers  against 
brokerage  house  failures.  The  present 
NYSE  trust  fund  has  been  depleted  by 
recent  bankruptcies  to  only  $1.6  million. 

The  SEC  has  approved  a  $15  surcharge 
on  all  transactions  of  less  than  1.000 
shares,  to  increase  the  cash  reserves  of 
brokerage  houses. 

An  industry  task  force  has  proposed 
creation  of  a  private  Insurance  corpora- 
tion to  deal  with  the  problem. 

However,  we  have  heard  that  potential 
losses  may  be  of  such  magnitude  that  we 
can  no  longer  rely  entirely  on  funds 
raised  by  the  securities  industry.  If  the 
credit  of  the  Federal  Government  is  made 
available  through  an  insurance  corpora- 
tion, it  will  restore  Investor  confidence 
and  help  the  securities  market  out  of  its 
current  slump.  The  full  credit  of  the  U.S. 
Government  would  be  available  under 
this  bill. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  establish  fair 
insurance  coverage  for  all  Investors,  we 
must  extend  that  coverage  not  only  to 
those  who  have  Invested  with  brokers  on 
the  major  stock  exchanges,  but  to  those 
whose  savings  have  been  entrusted  to 
brokers  who  are  not  members  of  any  of 
the  major  exchanges. 

While  testifying  on  this  very  subject, 
Mr.  Hamer  Budge,  president  of  the  SEC 
said: 

The  trust  funds  set  up  by  the  exchanges 
are  voluntary,  and  the  exchanges  have  as- 
serted that  they  have  no  legal  obligation  to 
the  customers  of  their  member  firms  In  this 
regard.  Moveover.  customers  of  broker-dealer 
firms  which  are  not  members  of  any  of  the 
exchanges  are  not  afforded  the  benefit  of 
any  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Budge  went  on  to  further  endorse 
the  concept  of  an  FBDIC  saying: 

There  would  sewn  to  be  little  question  that 
some  form  of  comprehensive  Insurance  sys- 
tem would  be  indicated. 

The  stock  market  today  is  no  longer 
the  private  territory  of  the  rich.  The  man 
of  middle  Income  has  also  invested 
heavily.  Thus,  we  must  assume  measures 
which  will  protect  not  only  large  in- 
vestors, but  will  extend  protection  to  the 
smsdl  investors  who  are  seriously  hurt  by 
brokerage  failures.  In  the  last  year,  off 
lot  trading,  an  accurate  gauge  of  small 
Investor  participation,  has  decreased  by 
45  percent,  indicating  that  the  small  in- 
vestors are  being  forced  to  the  sidelines 
by  the  tremendous  losses  they  have  had 
to  absorb.  Only  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  resources  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary protection  as  well  as  restore  investor 
confidence  In  the  securities  market. 

The  Federal  Bank  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  like  the  Federal  corporation 
which  insures  savings  deposits,  will  serve 
a  dual  purpose :  It  will  protect  Individual 
investors  from  the  disastrous  effects 
which  follow  the  failure  of  financial  in- 
stitutions, and  it  will  increase  the  soimd- 
ness  of  these  institutions  and  restore 
public  confidence  in  them. 

The  speedy  adoption  of  such  legisla- 
tion is  imperative  to  our  econMnlc  well- 
being.  

STATE  ATTORNEYS  GENERAL 
ANDTHESACB 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  la- 
temal  security  of  the  United  States  by 
amending  the  Internal  Security  Act  to 
provide  the  means  by  which  the  attorney 
general  of  a  State  or  Commonwealth 
may,  when  he  has  reason  to  believe  any 
organization  is  a  Commimist-actlon  or- 
ganization or  a  Communist-front  orga- 
nization, file  with  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  and  serve  upon  such 
organization  a  petition  for  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  a  determination  that  the  or- 
ganization is  either  a  Communist-action 
or  a  Communist-front  organization. 

It  has  been  approximately  20  years 
since  Congress  passed  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  and  in  that  period  of  time  the 
act  would  appear  to  have  been  utilized 
less  then  was  envisioned  by  the  framers 
of  the  legislation. 

Law  enforcement  oCQcers  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  are  resourceful  and  dedi- 
cated in  connection  with  duties  vested  in 
them  by  State  law.  My  biU,  HJl.  18204. 
will  serve  as  a  useful  tool  in  our  Federal- 
State  concept  of  law  enforcement  and 
justice. 

There  exists  in  many  of  our  large  cites 
a  branch  of  the  police  department  whose 
duty  It  is  to  maintain  surveillance  over 
siispected  subversive  activity.  I  would 
surmise  that  the  main  power  and  effort 
supported  by  the  taxpayers  for  local  In- 
telligence operation  are  considerable.  It 
does  appear  to  be  a  waste  that  those  ef- 
forts cannot  at  this  time  be  utilized  in 
an  appropriate  Federal  forum. 

In  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Nelson, 
350  U.S.  497  (1956)  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  a  State  sedition  conviction  on 
ground  that  the  Smith  Act  preempted 
that  area.  My  bill  would  provide  a  method 
by  which  State  officials  concerned  with 
subversive  activity  in  their  jurisdiction 
could  secure  a  hearing  before  an  inde- 
pendent board  set  up  by  the  Congress 
as  an  independent  quasijudiclal  agency 
with  considerable  expertise  in  this  spe- 
cialized field. 

In  the  operation  of  this  proposal,  If  en- 
acted. I  would  contemplate  that  a  screen- 
ing process  would  be  Implemented  which 
would  assure  that  each  and  every  request 
by  the  State  Attorney  General  would  re- 
ceive initial  study  before  hearings.  The 
General  Coimsel  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  could  conduct  an 
executive  session  hearing  to  determine  if 
merit  exists  in  the  request  from  the  State 
and  then  certify  it  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  for  appropriate  action.  While 
I  would  anticipate  Uiat  no  si>ecious  re- 
quests would  be  made,  it  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  our  efforts  to  assure  that  all 
actions  are  completely  Justified  to  Include 
this  safeguard. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  18204 

A  blU  to  strengthen  the  Internal  security 

of  the  United  States 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houae 
of  Bepreaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemhled  that  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  (title  60  U.S.C.) 
Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  as 
foUowa: 

"(1)  ImmvdUtely  after  tlw  Ust  word  of 


section  13(a)  the  following  new  subsecUon 
13(a)(1)  — 

"  The  Attorney  General  of  a  state  or  com- 
monwealth shall  have  power  to  initiate  cases 
before  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  This  power  of  a  state  or  common- 
wealth Attorney  General  shall  be  co-exten- 
sive with  and  shall  be  exercised  in  the  same 
manner  as,  the  similar  power  conferred  upon 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
by  this  Act.  Proceedings  before  the  Board, 
and  with  respect  to  Bo&rd  action,  upon  a 
petition  filed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  a 
state  or  commonwealth  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority herein  granted  and  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Board  with  respect  thereto, 
shall  be  the  same  in  every  respect  as  such 
proceedings  upon,  and  the  powers  and  dutiee 
of  the  Board  with  respect  to,  a  similar  peti- 
tion filed  by  the  Attorney  General.' " 


DOES    THE    AEC    LIE?    WELL— YES. 
NO,  MAYBE,  NOT  QUITE 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  one  of  the  newest  msiga- 
zines  devoted  to  the  foibles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment — executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial — The  Washington 
Monthly,  there  are  two  articles  dealing 
with  our  Government's  great  sacred 
cow — the  Atomic  Energy  Commissi(m. 

For  one  who  has  spent  no  fewer  than 
12  years  trying  to  get  the  Congress  to 
review  and  Investigate  the  policies  of 
the  superagency — my  current  bill  is 
House  Joint  Resolution  83 — it  is  a  con- 
siderable comfort  to  learn  that  the  pub- 
lic and  the  news  media  are  finally  be- 
ginning to  examine  the  workings  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  powerful  yet  nearly 
Invisible  agencies. 

The  tenor  of  the  first  article  I  bring 
to  your  attention,  "At<Mnic  Power  Abuse: 
The  AEC  in  Colorado"  by  Anthony  Rip- 
ley, Is  found  in  one  of  the  truest  state- 
ments I  have  ever  heard  about  the  AEC. 
Mr.  Ripley  quotes  a  Boulder  biochemist 
£is  saying: 

The  AEC  pubUcity  doesnt  teU  outright 
lies,  it  tells  that  psit  of  the  truth  which 
is  favorable  to  the  AEC  and  ignores  the  rest. 

The  article  goes  on  to  explsun  other 
"coverups"  practiced  by  the  AEC  con- 
cerning the  Rocky  Flats  facility,  and  the 
Rullson  project  blunders,  and  the  can- 
cer deaths  of  the  uranium  miners.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  think  that  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  can  get  away  with 
this  type  of  antipublic  behavior  is.  I  am 
afraid  to  admit,  a  terrible  indictment  of 
the  inattention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
nuclear  genie  we  have  allowed  to  roam 
unattended  throughout  the  land. 

Speaking  of  a  dangerous  situation 
such  as  at  the  Rocky  Flats  facility,  I  am 
reminded  that  the  news  media  Is  still 
maintaining  its  "golden  silence"  on  the 
explosion  which  occurred  in  May  at  the 
Enrico  Fermi  plant  near  Monroe,  Mich., 
which  I  mentioned  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  June  18. 

The  other  article  from  the  Washington 
Monthly  I  bring  to  your  attention  today 
is  "Atomic  Power  Abuse:  The  Marginal 
Nuclear  Utilities,"  by  Richard  Karp.  I  do 
not  need  to  review  the  article  for  you 
here,  however,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  had  the  Congress  adopted  my  reso- 
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lutlon  concerning  an  investig  »tlon  of  the 
civilian  nuclear  powerplant  program  any 
time  during  the  last  12  years,  we  might 
not  now  have  to  be  reading  s  rticles  such 
as  Mr.  Karp's  on  the  economics — or  lack 
of  same — of  nuclear  powerplants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  of  course  a  way 
for  the  public  to  be  reassured  about  our 
nuclear  program,  but  we  in  bongress  will 
have  to  overcome  our  reluctiince  to  take 
on  the  mighty  bureaucracy  represented 
by  the  Commission,  the  Indus  try.  and  the 
Joint  Committee,  that  is.  the  Atomic 
Establishment  Complex,  Perhaps  we  will 
now  that  the  news  media  i$  beginning 
to  show  the  warts  on  the  heretofore  shin- 
ing visage  of  the  AEC. 

The  two  articles  from  thb  Washing- 
ton Monthly  follow  and  I  redomend  they 
be  studied  closely  by  all  cono  :rned  Mem- 
bers of  Congress: 

Atomic  Powsa  Abcsk:  Tux  AEC  in  Colorado 
(By  Anthony  Rlplej ) 

They  were  stinging  words  th»t  Colorado's 
Lieutenant  Governor  Mark  Ho|;aii  aimed  at 
the  mighty  and  once-sacred  Aomlc  Energy 
Commission.  "The  AEC  has  gine  too  far," 
Hogan  said.  "It's  back  Is  going  :o  have  to  be 
broken."  The  agency's  otBclals,  he  charged. 
"U  they  are  not  telling  falsehoo<s.  are  talking 
In  ways  that  are  meant  to  deceive." 

Such  harshness  Is  expected  Irom  political 
mavericks  or  sandwich-board  lunatics.  Mark 
Hogan  Is  neither.  He  la  a  blu«-€yed.  hand- 
some, organization  Democrai — a  careXul, 
studied,  ambitious  politician.  But  Hogan's 
attack  on  the  AEC  is  a  measure  jf  the  rapidly 
rising  doubt  felt  in  Colorado  ab)ut  the  bene- 
fits of  the  atom  and  about  the  operations  of 
the  federal  agency  whose  power  land  expertise 
m  this  arcane  field  have  in  tie  past  gone 
virtually  unchallenged,  and  wl.ose  insistent 
claims  about  its  own  safety  pra  lautions  have 
been  generally  accepted.  The  dc  ubt  and  con- 
cern are  Intense  enough.  In  fact,  so  that 
Hogan.  running  for  governor  th  ,s  fall  against 
popular  Incumbent  Republican  John  A.  Liove, 
has  felt  secure  in  making  atomic  energy  an 
issue  in  his  campaign. 

Agitation  over  the  workings  )f  the  AEC  is 
not  confined  to  Colorado.  Groups  in  other 
stAtes  across  the  country  have  been  raising 
questlona  and  voicing  qualmii  about  the 
agency,  which  was  established  in  1M6  to 
bring  atomic  power  under  civilian  control 
Elsewhere,  though,  the  major  focus  has  been 
on  the  safety  and  envlronm<  ntal  hazards 
posed  by  nuclear-powered  generating  plants. 
But  the  people  of  Colorado  hive  a  greater 
variety  of  nuclear  worries. 

Hogan's  attack,  for  Instance,  ivas  prompted 
by  the  publication  of  a  report,  drawn  up  by 
non-agency  scientists,  which  -evealed  that 
the  AEC's  Rocky  Flats  plant,  located  on  a 
high,  windswept  rise  between  Denver  and 
Boulder,  had  leaked  highly  toi  Ic  plutonlum 
oxide  into  the  surrounding  cot  ntryside.  The 
fire-prone  plant,  which  mak(s  plutonlum 
triggers  for  hydrogen  bombs.  It  operated  by 
Dow  Chemical  Company.  Its  pU  tonlum  oxide 
leak  came  on  May  11.  1989.  dur  ng  one  of  the 
most  costly  industrial  fires  In  the  nation's 
history.  The  AEC  and  Dow  a.  first  denied 
there  was  any  release  of  radl  sactlvlty  but 
later  were  forced  to  admit  It. 

Also  troubling  people  in  Colorado  are  the 
effects  of  Project  Rulison.  an  underground 
nuclear  explosion  set  off  last  atptember  un- 
der the  western  slope  of  the  Elocky  Moun- 
tains, near  Orand  Junction.  Rulison  was  to 
be  the  first  of  several  hundred  undergroimd 
shots  In  the  same  area  aimed  it  freeing  de- 
posits of  natural  gas  by  crack  ng  rock  deep 
beneath  the  surface.  The  Inl.lal  explosion 
cracked  things  above  ground,  tx).  By  the  be- 
ginning of  May.  over  $76,000  lad  been  paid 
La  property  dainage  claims  from  the  tremors 


of  the  blast.  The  gas  produced,  tainted  by 
radioactivity,  will  be  burned  off,  releasing 
some  radioactivity  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
exact  amount  involved  and  Its  danger  Is  a 
matter  of  controversy. 

In  Orand  Junction  Itself,  the  Colorado  De- 
partment of  Health  Is  instalUng  new  radia- 
tion sampling  equipment  in  private  homes, 
offices,  and  businesses.  Its  purpose  is  to  moni- 
tor radioactivity  given  off  by  the  gray,  sand- 
like wastes  from  uranium  milling  which 
builders,  until  the  practice  was  stopped  in 
1966.  used  as  fill  under  concrete  slabs  and 
basements.  These  wastes,  called  tailings,  pro- 
duce a  radioactive  gas  that  seeps  through 
concrete.  Radioactivity  levels  In  some  houses, 
with  24-hour-a-day  exposure,  are  well  beyond 
what  Is  permitted  for  miners  on  an  eight- 
hour  shift  In  a  uranium  mine.  Other  tailings 
have  washed  into  rivers,  bringing  radioactive 
pollution  downstream.  In  all,  there  are  about 
15  million  tons  of  such  tailings  piled  around 
the  area  of  the  Colorado  River  basin. 

Another  radiation  problem,  the  state's  old- 
est, Is  the  high  death  rate  among  uranium 
miners  on  the  Colorado  Plateau.  Of  6.000 
men  who  have  mined  uranium,  health  offi- 
cials predict  600  to  1,100  will  die  of  lung 
cancer  by  1985.  It  U  a  tragic  replay  of  the 
lung  cancer  deaths  in  Europe  among  miners 
who  dug  radioactive  ores  for  Pierre  and  Marie 
Ctirle. 

If  the  range  of  nuclear-related  problems 
In  Colorado  is  broader,  however,  the  concern 
wider  spread,  and  the  furor  correspondingly 
more  vigorous  than  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
the  behavior  of  the  AEC  In  all  of  this  has 
been  different  merely  in  degree,  not  in  kind, 
from  what  it  has  been  In  other  states.  The 
evasiveness,  the  absence  of  genuine  consulta- 
tion, the  reluctance  to  accept  responsibility, 
and.  above  all.  the  mistakes  In  Judgment 
demonstrated  by  the  agency  may  have  been 
exacerbated  by  the  scope  of  its  activities,  but 
with  the  constantly  expanding  use  of  atomic 
power,  there  is  every  indication  that  what 
has  been  happening  In  Colorado  is  a  portent, 
not  an  aberration.  The  Implications  for  the 
rest  of  the  country  are  only  too  clear. 

Some  of  the  protest  against  the  ABC  in 
Colorado  grew  from  the  work  of  the  Colo- 
rado Committee  for  Environmental  Informa- 
tion, one  of  a  number  of  non-profit  Informa- 
tion groups  run  by  scientists  across  the  na- 
tion. Dr.  H.  Peter  Metzger.  a  Boulder  bio- 
chemist. Is  president  of  the  Committee.  He 
believes  the  AEC  record  in  the  state  has  been 
"tragic."  There  Is  no  way  to  argue  or  ex- 
plain away,  he  says,  the  deaths  of  the  miners, 
the  Plutonium  leak,  the  property  damage 
from  Rulison,  or  radiation  from  the  tailings 
piles.  But  the  agency's  officials  have  tried, 
and  In  soft  pedalling  their  problems  in  the 
state  they  opened  a  substantial  credibility 
gap.  "AEC  publicity  doesn't  tell  outright 
lies,"  says  Dr.  Metzger.  "It  tells  that  part  of 
the  troth  which  is  favorable  to  the  ABC 
and  ignores  the  rest.  The  AEC  people  simply 
create  an  incorrect  Impression  In  the  mind 
of  the  listener  and  allow  it  to  remain  there. 
Only  the  technically  sophisticated  questioner 
can  get  the  whole  truth  out  of  them.  Let's 
face  It.  Congress  has  charged  the  AEC  to 
promote  atomic  energy.  We  don't  expect  other 
promoters  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Why 
should  we  expect  It  from  the  AEC?"  And 
more  than  the  credibility  gap  Is  Involved. 
The  agency,  says  Dr.  Metzger,  operates  In 
secrecy,  Is  self-poUclng.  and  controls  its  own 
information.  "That."  he  adds,  "Is  a  recipe 
for  corruption." 

The  Dow  Rocky  Flats  plant  incident  Justi- 
fies all  Dr.  Metzger's  severity.  Dow  U  proud 
of  iU  Industrial  safety  record.  "There  are." 
It  point  out.  "only  three  Indxistrlal  records 
which  surpass  the  Rocky  Flats  mark."  set 
seven  years  ago,  of  2,122  consecutive  days 
without  a  disabling  Injury.  What  the  pam- 
phlets don't  mention  is  that  plutonltim  is 
pyrophorlc — spontaneously  combustible — 
and  that  fires  have  been  a  constant  trouble 


at  the  plant.  The  May  11  blaze  created  an 
additional  and  particularly  pesky  kind  of 
trouble.  "Alter  some  18  years  of  relative 
obscurity,"  states  a  1970  Plant  Information 
Summary,  "the  Rocky  Flats  plant  In  1969 
was  thrust  into  headlines  across  the  nation." 

The  plant  had  been  obscure  by  design: 
secret  weapons  work  was  being  done  there, 
which  the  management  did  not  much  like 
to  talk  about,  any  more  than  It  had  talked 
about  the  fires — almost  all  of  them  pluto- 
nlum— which  had  preceded  the  big  one,  or 
more  than  It  would  talk  about  those  that 
were  to  follow  It.  The  leap  to  national  atten- 
tion was  not  Immediate,  however.  There  were 
reports  about  the  May  11  fire  In  the  local 
newspapers,  but  not  until  several  months 
had  passed  and  some  interesting  Congres- 
sional testimony  was  released  did  the  fire 
make  page  one  headlines.  Then  It  was  re- 
vealed that  nine  days  after  the  blaze  Defense 
Department  and  AEC  weapons  experts  had 
gone  to  Congress  for  a  $45  million  emer- 
gency appropriation.  The  fire,  they  said,  had 
entirely  halted  United  States  nuclear  war- 
head production  (Rocky  Flats  is  one  of  eight 
Interlocking  plants  manufacturing  the  war- 
heads). 

None  of  the  first  official  utterances  on  the 
subject  of  the  fire  Indicated  the  true  extent 
of  the  damage  or  gave  any  hint  that  there 
had  been  contamination  of  the  surrounding 
area.  On  this  latter  point  there  was.  In  fact, 
outright  denial.  Less  than  a  month  after  the 
blaze  occurred,  Lloyd  M.  Joshel.  Dow's  gen- 
eral manager  at  the  plant.  Issued  a  state- 
ment declaring  that  "there  was  no  radio- 
active plume  of  smoke  and  there  was  no 
other  tjrpe  of  release  of  radioactivity  to  the 
atmosphere  or  the  environment."  As  things 
developed,  it  was  an  unfortunate  limb  to 
climb  out  on. 

A  November  report  from  the  AEC  investi- 
gating team  found  evidence  of  "slight  exterior 
contamination"  on  the  roofs  of  two  buildings 
although  it  stated  that  "there  Is  no  evidence 
that  plutonlum  was  carried  beyond  the  plant 
boundaries."  But  this,  too,  it  turned  out, 
was  less  than  the  truth.  On  January  13,  a 
team  of  Investigators  for  the  Environmental 
Information  Committee,  headed  by  former 
West  Pointer  Dr.  Edward  A.  Martell.  sent  a 
report  to  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  chairman  of  the 
AEC.  It  was  this  report  which  provoked 
Lieutenant  Governor  Hogan's  outburst:  it 
relayed  the  discovery  of  substantial  amounts 
of  plutonlum  In  soil  samples  taken  at  dis- 
tances up  to  four  miles  from  the  plant.  Dow 
and  the  AEC,  the  Martell  group  contended, 
had  used  insensitive  monitoring  equipment 
and  thus  had  missed  the  plutonlum  releases, 
or  had  failed  to  follow  up  on  the  possibility 
that  danger  might  exist.  For  shortly  after  the 
Martell  report,  an  AEC  paper  entitled  "Safety 
Consideration  In  the  Operations  of  the  Rocky 
Plau  Plutonium  Plant "  conceded  that 
"smoke  from  the  fire  was  seen  at  various 
times  to  have  drifted  off  at  a  low  angle  to 
the  south. "  The  AEC  finally  admitted  that 
the  fire  had  Indeed  released  some  rcullatlon 
beyond  the  plant  boundaries.  But  In  con- 
trast to  the  Martell  group,  which  charged 
that  the  releases  were  extensive  enough  to 
"pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  Denver,"  the  agency 
insisted  that  the  amount  was  not  "signifi- 
cant." 

There  Is  general  agreement,  in  which  the 
AEC  concurs,  that  plutonlum  is  terribly 
dangerous  if  Inhaled — It  can,  among  other 
things,  produce  lung  cancer.  Since  its  half- 
life  Is  over  24.000  years,  the  pollution  It 
brings  about  Is  essentially  permanent.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  Is  some  scientific  debate 
about  what  constitutes  a  "safe"  level  of 
Inhaled  plutonlum,  and  the  AEC  Is  evidently 
reluctant  to  act  too  hastily.  Though  the 
Martell  report  dwelt  on  the  questionable  wis- 
dom of  having  a  major  plutonlum  plant  16 
miles  from  downtown  Denver,  no  such  doubts 
seemed   to   beset   the  agency.   Rather   than 
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moving  the  fire-prone  plant,  the  AEC  was,  at 
the  time  of  the  report,  busily  engaged  In 
repairing  It  and  had  started  construction  on 
a  new  $76  million  production  building. 

On  May  2,  the  Rocky  Plat  plant  held  its 
first  family  day  In  19  years,  to  counteract 
some  of  the  bad  publicity. 

Project  Rulison  was  a  different  sort  of 
episode.  On  September  10,  1969  a  40-klloton 
fission  bomb  was  exploded  8,442  feet  below 
the  surface  In  a  draw  leading  up  to  Battle- 
ment Mesa,  about  46  miles  east  of  Grand 
Junction.  It  was  not  a  military  test  but  one 
aimed  at  freeing  underground  supplies  of 
natural  gas.  It  was  part  of  the  AEC's  Plow- 
Bhar«  program,  which  tries  to  find  useful 
civilian  work  for  atomic  bombs.  The  Indus- 
trial co-sponsor  was  the  Austral  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Houston  with  CER  Geonuclear  Cor- 
poration of  Las  Vegas  hired  as  manager. 

Before  the  explosion,  much  of  the  opposi- 
tion centered  on  the  danger  that  any  gas 
produced  by  the  underground  shot  might  be 
radioactive.  The  aim  of  the  test  was  to  crack 
heavy  rock  formations  which  contain  natural 
gas  but  which  release  it  much  too  slowly  for 
profitable  commercial  development.  In  other 
gas  and  oil  fields  the  cracking  is  accompUshed 
with  hydraulic  pressure  or  conventional  ex- 
plosives. Critics  argued  that  with  a  nuclear 
explosion,  the  gas  produced  would  chemically 
combine  with  a  form  of  radioactive  hydrogen, 
called  tritium,  and  become  radioactive  It- 
self. Other  tritium,  In  the  form  of  water 
vapor.  Is  released  In  small  quantities.  In  ad- 
dition, a  quantity  of  krypton  85.  a  non-mlx- 
Ing  radioactive  gas.  would  be  thrown  off. 

AEC  officials  said  the  radloacUvlty  involved 
would  be  extremely  small.  The  underground 
cavity  created  by  the  blast,  they  said,  would 
trap  most  of  the  solid  radioactive  elements, 
which  would  mix  with  the  melted  rock  and 
form  a  glass  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 
Other  critical  radioactive  elements  such  as 
Iodine  131  decay  quickly,  and  contamination 
could  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  well  shut  for 
six  months.  The  officials  pointed  to  Project 
Gasbuggy,  a  26-ltlloton  explosion  which  had 
been  set  off  In  a  gas-bearing  rock  formation 
near  Farmlngton,  New  Mexico:  the  radioac- 
tive releases  there,  they  said,  had  been  well 
within  AEC  safety  limits.  In  addition,  gas 
drawn  off  the  Gasbuggy  well  and  flared 
(burned)  gradually  appeajed  to  flush  out  Its 
radioactivity  as  the  flaring  continued. 

Opponents  of  Rulison  Included  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  led  a  series 
of  court  battles  to  try  to  have  it  barred,  and 
various  groups  of  Colorado  conservationists 
and  outdoorsmen.  Uproar  over  the  project  was 
particularly  fierce  In  Aspen,  the  ski  resort 
65  miles  east  of  ground  zero,  where  the  city 
council  voted  4-0  against  the  shot.  A  public 
relations  panel  of  experts  was  sent  In — "a 
traveling  dog  and  pony  show",  AEC  Test 
Manager  Robert  Thalgott  caUed  It  after 
weathering  about  40  such  meetings  and 
speeches  In  the  state.  Like  all  the  others,  the 
Aspen  meeting  was  strictly  for  Information; 
the  shot  was  ready  to  go  and  would  not  be 
stopped.  The  men  from  AEC,  Austral  Oil. 
CER  Geonuclear,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  con- 
centrated their  arguments  on  their  past 
safety  record  (at  the  time,  the  AEC  had 
more  than  450  atomic  explosions  behind  It) 
and  the  caution  with  which  the  event  was 
being  approached.  The  largely  gray-haired, 
plpe-smoklng  group  tried  a  friendly,  smil- 
ing, easy  approach,  as  men  of  vast  experi- 
ence. "Do  me  a  favor  and  stop  smiling."  an 
Aspen  resident  told  AEC  pubUc  relations  man 
David  Miller,  who  brought  an  angry  chorus 
later  when  he  suggested  a  generation  gap 
was  behind  the  protests.  A  middle-aged 
woman  said,  "You're  playing  God  with  gen- 
erations yet  unborn."  Thalgott  said  that  if 
an  atom  from  the  explosion  fell  on  anyone 
In  Aspen,  they  wouldnt  know  It  and  It 
wouldn't  hurt  them. 

Because  of  the  uproar,  Rulison  promoters 
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were  pctftlcularly  pleased  when  the  test  went 
off  successfully.  At  first,  reports  showed 
"minimal"  ground  motion.  A  hailstorm  broke 
over  ground  zero  about  an  hour  after  the 
shot.  Just  as  the  promoters  were  gathering  In 
the  aluminum  trailers  at  the  control  point, 
two-and-a-half  miles  away.  Hailstones  rat- 
tled off  the  metal  roofs  with  a  roar  as  Thal- 
gott and  the  others  raised  plastic  foam  cupe 
of  domestic  champagne  and  shouted  con- 
gratulations to  each  other  over  the  din.  The 
celebration  was  a  bit  premature. 

The  AEC  had  predicted  "no  significant 
dainage"  from  ground  motion.  The  area 
chosen  for  the  blast  had  been  thoroughly 
researched  by  geologists:  "A  literature  search 
for  Colorado  earthquakes  of  magnitude 
greater  than  3  was  performed  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Science  Services  Administration, 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,"  the  Rulison 
Effects  Evaluation  Report  noted  before  the 
explosion,  "and  of  the  300  earthquakes  Iden- 
tified, none  had  epicenters  within  50  miles 
of  the  RuUson  site.  This  lack  of  seismic  ac- 
tivity further  reduces  the  probablUty  of  de- 
tectable aftershocks  from  Rulison." 

But  predictions  did  not  hold.  Geological 
Engineer  David  M.  Evans  of  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines  said  the  school's  Cecil  H. 
Green  Seismic  Observatory  recorded  trem- 
ors and  earthquakes  for  17  days  following 
the  explosion.  Two  days  after  the  blast,  he  re- 
ported, a  natural  earthquake  recorded  at  3.5 
on  the  Rlchter  scale.  During  the  17  days 
there  were  two  magnitude  4  earthquakes  and 
several  In  the  3.5  range,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  smaller  tremors,  all  In  a  50-mlle 
radius  around  the  blast  sites.  Clearly,  he  said, 
the  area  was  "geologically  adjusting"  to  the 
explosion. 

Anxiety  about  radioactive  contamination 
faded  temporarily  from  the  forefront  In  the 
clamor  over  property  damages  caused  by  the 
blast.  In  a  sense,  though,  the  new  complica- 
tions served  to  Intensify  the  original  uneasi- 
ness. Unexpected  earth  movement  was  only 
a  minor  error  In  the  calculations.  But  the 
crumbling  chimneys  and  cracked  plaster  cast 
shadows  over  the  safety  of  the  entire  project. 
If  the  AEC  had  been  wrong  on  that  score,  rea- 
soned the  critics,  what  basis  was  there  for 
trusting  their  other  assurances?  And  the 
wrangling  Involved  In  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  created  bitterness  and  anger  on  the 
part  of  many  independent-mlnded  farmers 
and  ranchers. 

The  questions  about  radiation  from  Ruli- 
son are  still  largely  unanswered.  In  contrast 
to  the  case  at  Rocky  Flats,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  a  posslblUty  that  the  AEC  may 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  them  more  satis- 
factorily before  proceeding  with  business  as 
usual.  The  decision  of  Denver's  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  to  permit  the  shot  does  not  apply 
to  the  200-odd  additional  explosions  of  which 
It  was  slated  to  be  the  forerunner,  and  in  the 
next  Inevitable  round  of  court  tests  the  op- 
position's ammunition  Is  bound  to  be  more 
formidable  than  before. 

No  such  optimism  Is  warranted  In  the  mat- 
ter of  the  uranium  taUlngs,  chiefly  because 
It  Is  too  late  to  wipe  out  the  damage  already 
done.  But  If  the  AEC  cannot  be  faulted  for 
falling  to  take  appropriate  action  now,  Its 
Initial  contribution  to  the  problem  provides 
perhaps  the  most  dramatic  example  of  Its 
lack  of  foresight  and  responslblUty.  The  nine 
uranium  mills  (out  of  17  In  the  Colorado 
River  Basin)  which  have  left  the  huge  piles 
of  leftovers  from  the  ore-grinding  process 
aroxmd  the  state  were  established  In  direct 
response  to  the  agency's  needs.  Only  two  of 
the  mills  remain  open,  but  the  hazards  pro- 
duced by  the  early  carelessness  will  If  any- 
thing become  more  grave  as  the  years  go  on. 
Uranium  Is  always  found  with  Its  "daugh- 
ter" products — the  new  elements  formed  as 
It  gives  off  radiation  and  decays.  Thorium 
230  and  radium  226  are  some  of  these  daugh- 
ters. Radium,  In  Its  turn,  decays  and  glTes 
off  radon  gas,  which  decays  atUl  further  Into 


polonium  and  radioactive  forms  of  bismuth 
and  lead.  All  of  these  elements  are  fovmd  In 
the  taUlngs.  And  breathing  radon  daughters 
has  been  acknowledged  slnoe  the  turn  of  the 
century  as  a  prime  cause  of  lung  cancer, 
notably  among  miners. 

At  the  Old  West  town  of  Durango,  two 
piles  totaling  1.7  million  tons  sit  on  rock 
ledges  over  the  Amlmas  River.  They  are  Just 
across  the  river  from  downtown  and  from 
the  picturesque  narrow  gauge  railroad  that 
hauls  tourists  up  the  mountains  to  the  old 
mining  town  of  Bllverton.  Before  the  Foots 
Mineral  Company  was  forced  to  grow  grass 
on  the  pile,  the  dusty  tailings  used  to  blow, 
when  the  wind  was  right,  directly  over  the 
downtown  section.  Some  tailings  also  slid 
from  their  precipitous  location  and  almost 
made  It  Into  the  river.  Others  were  washed 
down  by  rains.  A  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Agency  study  In  1966  reported  dis- 
solved radium  concentrations  immediately 
downstream  from  the  mill  were  about  four 
times  above  permissible  levels.  Twice  as  much 
as  the  permissible  level  was  measured  30 
miles  downstream,  while  near-maximum 
levels  were  found  60  miles  away. 

The  AEC,  noting  that  It  Is  not  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  talimgs,  has  taken 
only  an  occasional  Interest  In  the  problem. 
It  likes  to  emphasize  the  brighter  side,  pre- 
ferring to  quote  from  another  section  of  the 
SEime  1966  water  pollution  study.  The  part  It 
uses  states:  "There  Is  currently  no  signif- 
icant Immediate  hazard  associated  with  ura- 
nium mlUing  activities  anywhere  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  Valley."  The  quotation  Is  taken 
from  a  section  In  the  report  called  "Back- 
ground." But  the  preface  makes  clear  that 
significant  immediate  hazard  was  not  the 
subject  of  the  report:  "The  FWPCA  wishes 
to  emphasize  that  It  Is  not  especially  con- 
cerned regarding  immediate  hazards  from 
abandoned  uranium  mill  tailings.  Rather,  the 
Administration  Is  concerned  with  the  poten- 
tial problems  that  appear  to  be  associated 
with  the  tailings  because  of  their  extremely 
long-lived  radioactivity."  It  recommends 
"Interim"  measures  covering  the  next  10  to 
20  years. 

But  the  piles  are  a  long-time  proportion. 
Radltim  226  has  a  half-life  of  1,620  years, 
thorium  230,  80,000  years,  and  lead  210,  22 
years.  Plans  of  an  appalling  long  range  will 
have  to  be  drawn  up.  At  the  Inslstenoe  of 
Colorado  health  officials,  most  of  the  piles 
have  now  been  covered,  and  new  pollution 
to  the  rivers  is  within  acceptable  limits.  But 
as  far  as  radon  gas  Is  concerned,  covering  the 
piles  with  grass  Is  roughly  comp€u»ble  to 
wrapping  an  onion  In  gauze. 

In  Grand  Jimctlon  the  tailings  situation  Is 
even  more  complex  and  troublesome.  For 
15  years,  tmtU  the  practice  was  stopped  In 
1966.  btillders  removed  tailings  from  the 
American  Metal  Climax.  Inc.,  uranium-vana- 
dium mill.  Now  shut  down,  the  mill  gave 
tailings  away  free,  and  bxillders  used  them 
for  fill  imder  homes,  offices,  business,  and 
public  buildings.  The  tailings,  spread  eight 
to  12  Inches  thick,  give  off  radon  gas.  The  gas 
Itself  has  a  half-life  of  only  3.8  days,  but 
that  Is  enough  time  for  It  to  seep  through 
the  concrete  before  producing  Its  radioactive 
daughters,  which  remain  suspended  and  can 
be  inhaled.  At  least  3,000  buildings  put  up 
during  a  15-year  period  are  believed  to  have 
tailings  under  them.  Of  345  Identified  build- 
ings tested,  about  150  have  shown  advanced 
readings,  according  to  Robert  D.  Slek,  of  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Health. 

The  highest  reading  In  a  Grand  Junction 
building  has  been  1.8  working  levels.  180 
times  above  a  recommended  level  of  0.01. 
This  reading  was  based  on  a  prellmlnaiy,  or 
"grab"  sample — a  quick  technique  which  Is 
often  Inaccurate  and  usually  too  low.  More 
oomplex  sampUng  equipment  Is  being  In- 
stalled In  a  number  of  buUdlngs  to  test  the 
full  effect  of  radioactivity.  The  Colorado  Bu- 
reau  of  Mines  attempts  to  keap  mine  work- 
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Ing  arcM  below  1  working  leve|  B«twe«n  1 
and  2  worklitg  levols.  faoB  are ,  required  to 
ventUate  the  nUne  shafts.  At  2  forking  lev- 
els, the  are*  Is  cleared  of  aU  workmen.  This 
eight-hour  occupational  expoeuj-e  Ave  days 
a  week  compares  to  a  a4-hour-a-<ay  exposure 
seven  days  a  week  In  a  private  l^ome. 

Clearly,  If  the  early  "grab"  a^unple  read- 
ings begin  to  prove  out.  there  tarlll  have  to 
be  some  evacuaUoo  of  buildings  tn  Grand 
Junction.  There  has  been  none  taus  far.  The 
situation  Is  especially  critical  in  school 
buildings  emd  homes  with  you  3g  children, 
who  are  more  susceptible  to  Radiation-In- 
duced cancers  than  adults.  F^r  the  most 
part,  however,  symptoms  do  npt  show  up 
for  20  or  25  years.  There  Is  noP'slgnlflcant 
immediate  hazard,"  so  the  cltT,  though  a 
trace  worried,  mostly  Ignores  tha  problem  for 
now.  And  the  A£C  has  done  nothing  to  alert 
It  to  the  full  extent  of  the  dander  or  to  dis- 
courage attitudes  like  that  of  Birclay  Jame- 
son, news  director  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Sentinel,  who  complained  In  a  Ifarch  8  arti- 
cle that  the  rsulon  scare  story  'jseems  to  be 
whipping  up  more  frenzied  exdltement  the 
further  you  get  frcan  Grand  Junction.  .  ,  . 
ABC  came  up  with  a  report  that  left  the 
viewers  with  the  Impreeslon  (that  Grand 
Junction  was  turning  Uito  a  ghost  town.  .  .  . 
That  last  bit  drove  me  into  the  fit  of  temper 
I  often  end  up  in  when  dealing  with  the 
provincial  Jackasses  back  east.  .[.  ."  It  was  a 
good-natxired  article,  kidding  oujtolde  report- 
ers who  sat  smoking  at  his  deal  and  asking 
queaUocis  about  radon.  "I  shoulil  think  that 
they  personally  would  be  a  lot  iiore  worried 
about  getting  zapped  by  those  cigarettes  they 
are  smoking  than  by  the  sand  linderneath  a 
concrete  slab  In  a  burg  out  west."} 

A  reUted  area  In  which  tie  A£C  has 
shown  a  bizarre  and  frightening  casualness  la 
the  mortality  rate  among  mlpers  carving 
out  the  ore  for  Its  needs.  The  figures  on  can- 
cer deaths  from  radon  daughter  go  back  to 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  tthe  mines  In 
Schneeberg,  Austria,  and  jK>achlmj9thal, 
Czechoelovakia.  At  Schneeberg.i  miners  dig- 
ging pitchblende  for  early  raalum  experi- 
ments, had  lung  cancer  rates  54  times  those 
of  the  general  population.  At  Jloachlmstbal, 
where  permissible  working  levelfe  were  about 
half  as  high  as  at  Schneeberg.  the  rate  was 
29  times  that  of  the  general!  population. 
Warned  by  such  figures,  the  JT.S.  set  still 
more  stringent  working  levels,  nut  they  were 
only  loosely  applied.  In  several  nines  on  Na- 
vajo Indian  lands,  for  example,  natural  ven- 
tilation alone  was  used  along  w(th  wet  drill- 
ing to  keep  dust  down.  Naturally,  radon 
daughter  levela  were  reporte4  alarmingly 
high.  Not  surprisingly,  170  miners  have  al- 
ready died  of  lung  cancer  attributed  to  radon 
daughters,  according  to  the  U.S.  PubUc 
Health  Service,  with  an  expected  600  to 
1,100  more  to  oocne.  ; 

Here,  too,  the  AEC  prefers  to  look  on  the 
bright  side.  While  stressing  thfkt  It  has  no 
legal  responsibility  In  the  matt«  r.  the  agency 
stated  In  a  recent  staff  paper  (written  to 
rebut  criticism  by  Dr.  Ketsger)  that  things 
seemed  to  be  Improving  among  miners.  The 
paper  then  listed — Incorrectly— figures  com- 
plied on  cancer  deaths.  "We  believe  It  is 
Important  to  note  that  12  new  Qasee  were  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Geno  Saccomanno,  pathologist, 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Grand  Junction,  Colo- 
rado, In  1967  [the  actual  nun^ber  was  16). 
11  In  1968  [again  It  was  16|.  a4d  10  In  1969 
(this  time  It  was  nine]."  Thq  same  paper 
took  an  encouraging  view  of  t^e  results  of 
Increased  mine  ventilation.  Such  enthusiasm, 
however,  was  hardly  cbaracter^ttc  of  a  re- 
cent report  to  the  Western  interstate  Nu- 
clear Board  by  E.  L.  Kaiifman,  radiological 
health  supervlaor  for  the  state  ol  New  Mex- 
ico. Some  mines  In  the  state,  I  he  said,  are 
oioving  300,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
Into  a  working  area,  compared  with  30.000 
cubic  feet  a  few  years  ago.  add  the  death 
rate  still  baa  not  goo«  down.  The  masalre 


ventllaUon  has  caused  bizarre  scenes  of 
miners  working  In  36-mUe-an-hour  winds  In 
temperatures  of  50  degrees  below  zero  with 
snow  falling  underground,  he  said. 

The  sensitivity  of  the  radon  Issue  was  re- 
flected by  the  Federal  RadlaUon  Council,  a 
group  of  Presidential  Cabinet  officers  with  a 
technical  staff  which  advises  the  President 
and  the  A£C  on  radiation  safety.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1968 — those  lame-duck  days  of  ain  Ad- 
ministration when  controversial  subjects  can 
be  brought  up  with  little  political  repercus- 
sion— the  Coimcll  sent  a  memo  to  President 
Johnson  which  said  In  part:  "We  do  not 
know  at  precisely  what  exposure  level  ura- 
nium miners  may  be  exposed  without  signif- 
icantly Increasing  the  risk  of  lung  cancer. 
But  we  do  know  that  the  mortality  rates 
from  the  disease  In  the  lower  exposure  cate- 
gories are  higher  than  the  expected  rate." 
The  Department  of  Labor  this  year  cut  per- 
missible exposure  from  1  to  0.33  working  lev- 
els. Such  cuts  drive  up  the  cost  of  uranium 
mining,  so  delays  have  been  granted  while 
the  Arthur  D.  Little  Company  studies  the 
Impact  of  the  cut  on  the  uranium  Industry. 
The  $200,000  study  Is  financed  by  the  AEC. 

This  April,  nearly  a  year  after  the  Rocky 
Flats  fire,  an  editorial  In  the  Town  and 
Country  Review,  a  Boulder  County  weekly 
newspaper,  stated:  "Dow's  policy  or  lack  of 
policy  In  disseminating  Information  has  In- 
creased suspicion  that  they  have  something 
to  hide  .  ,  .  The  public  Is  no  longer  prepared 
to  accept  the  "big  brother  attitude"  on  the 
dangers  of  plutonlum  pollution  or  anything 
else  for  that  matter  ...  At  present  the  ABC 
seems  to  maintain  that  the  public  must 
prove  a  facility  to  be  dangerous  before  any 
action  Is  taken.  The  reverse  should  be  true 
..."  In  the  same  month,  Cal  Queal,  the 
environment  editor  of  the  Denver  Post,  wrote 
In  his  column:  "The  real  story  of  Rullson 
has  nothing  to  do  with  kllotons,  cubic  feet 
or  mlcrocurles  .  .  .  It's  a  story  of  people  who 
are  frightened  and  angry.  It's  a  story  of  a 
triumph  of  modern  press  agentry.  Sadly,  It's 
the  story  of  an  outrage  committed  by  the 
government  against  Its  owa  people." 

Candidate  Hogan  Is  not  yet  completely 
comfortable  with  the  politics  of  the  whole 
thing.  "It's  still  something  of  a  lost  cause  at 
this  point,"  he  says.  "I  wish  more  people  were 
concerned  about  it,  and  I  hope  It  catches  up 
by  November."  But,  he  adds,  "I'm  beginning 
to  get  the  benefit  of  being  an  early  prophet." 

In  any  case,  Coloradlans  may  soon  have 
some  other  atomic  projects  to  worry  about. 
The  state  Is  getting  Its  own  nuclear  electric 
generator,  which,  having  weathered  a  storm 
of  early  objections,  is  now  under  construc- 
tion north  of  Denver.  The  Health  Depart- 
ment's Robert  Slek,  who  Is  chief  of  the  radio- 
logical health  division,  has  said  that  the  gas- 
cooled,  high-temperature  reactor  being  built 
for  the  Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado 
wUl  probably  meet  stringent  new  pollution 
standards.  But  the  department,  he  says,  is 
still  looking  with  misgivings  at  a  year-old 
proposal  to  build  an  atomic  graveyard  in  the 
state  to  bury  radioactive  wastes.  Such  grave- 
yards are  similar  to  the  tailings  piles — they 
will  be  around  for  many  generations  to  come. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Mariell,  who  worked  on  the 
plutonlxun  study  at  Rocky  Flats,  tells  visitors 
occasionally  that  he  wonders  If  man  was  ever 
meant  to  dabble  In  the  transuranlimi  ele- 
ments— those  man-made  elements  like  plu- 
tonlum beyond  uranium  on  the  periodic 
chart.  And  other  concerned  i>eople  display 
bumper  stickers  reading:  "Colorado,  Play- 
ground of  the  AEC." 

Atomic  Powxa  Abusk  :  Thx  Makcinai.  Nuclsas 

UnLiriES 
—  (By  Richard  Karp) 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  beaded 
for  increasing  trouble  on  two  fronts :  environ- 
mental and  econc^nic.  Over  the  past  few 
years,  the  envlronmentaltsts'  sallies  against 
the  agency  have  been  slowly  gaining  ground. 


despite  the  AEC's  contention  that  oonoem 
over  thermal  pollution  is  unnecessarily  mor- 
bid ("thermal  enrichment"  Is  the  agency 
term  for  waterways  overheated  by  radio- 
active wastes),  that  fear  of  reactor  ex- 
plosions ("incidents")  is  unfounded,  and 
that  apprehension  over  the  effects  of  radio- 
active smoke  Is  somehow  a  mark  of  hypo- 
chondria (there  is  no  evidence,  the  AEC 
says,  that  the  smoke  is  harmful ) . 

Now  the  AEC's  balance  sheets  are  begin- 
ning to  look  as  bad  as  its  radioactive  emis- 
sions. The  agency's  efforts  to  develop  nuclear- 
powered  electricity  have  failed;  utility  com- 
panies, burned  more  than  once  by  AEC  nu- 
clear reactors,  are  going  back  to  conventional 
sources  ol  electricity.  But  the  agency — true 
to  its  mission  as  promoter  of  things  radio- 
active— has  responded  by  asking  Congress  for 
funds  to  launch  another  kind  of  reactor,  the 
'fast  breeder,"  that  Is  technologically  du- 
bious and  economically  unsound — and  ex- 
tremely hazardous  besides.  The  fast-breeder 
will  not  provide  cheaper  electricity;  it  will, 
however,  contain  the  potential  for  accidental 
nuclear  explosions  that  would  dwarf  any  of 
the  incidents  that  have  taken  place  so  far. 

Such  is  the  sorry  state  of  the  dream  born 
in  1945,  that  atomic  power  could  somehow 
be  harnessed  to  provide  us  with  virtually  in- 
finite amounts  of  electrical  power.  In  1946, 
Congress  created  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission with  unique  authority  to  regulate, 
promote  and  operate  atomic  power — a  virtual 
government  monopoly  over  a  potential  In- 
dustry. In  the  following  few  years  the  AEC 
devoted  Itself  to  one  task — building  atomic 
bombs  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  With 
the  Cold  War  providing  lots  of  business  for 
the  bomb-makers,  the  early  enthusiasm  for  a 
civilian  nuclear  Industry  had  all  but  dis- 
appeared. 

By  the  early  1950's,  however,  the  AEC  real- 
ized that  if  it  continued  to  make  bombs  only, 
it  might  eventually  have  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  problem  was  expressed  by  one  AEC 
Commissioner  of  the  time,  who  queried, 
"How  much  can  you  improve  a  toothbrush?" 
The  opportunity  to  go  commercial  came  In 
1953,  when  Elsenhower  appointed  Lewis 
Strauss  chairman  of  the  AEC.  Strauss  had 
been  a  partner  in  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  a  Wall 
Street  firm  with  heavy  Investments  In  utili- 
ties. He  wanted  to  get  utilities  interested  In 
nuclear  power,  and  to  do  so  he  used  a  carrot 
aind  stick  technique.  Under  a  device  called 
the  "Access  Permit  Program,'"  the  AEC  gave 
classified  Information  to  consortia  of  manu- 
facturers, utilities,  and  scientists,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  see  Industrial  potential  in 
the  information.  At  the  same  time,  an  Indus- 
try Advisory  Committee  began  to  entice  in- 
dustry with  promises  of  financial  aid.  The 
stick  part  of  the  strategem  was  a  slightly 
veiled  threat  that  if  Industry  didn't  invest  In 
nuclear  power,  the  AEC  would  use  its  unique 
jjowers  to  promote  a  government-owned 
atomic-powered  utility  business. 

When,  in  December.  1963,  President  Elsen- 
hower gave  his  famous  "Atoms  for  Peace" 
speech  before  the  United  Nations,  the  AEC 
was  ready  to  move  ahead  quickly  with  Its 
civilian  reactor  program.  But,  in  order  to 
proceed,  the  AEC  needed  Congressional  per- 
mission to  allow  private  enterprise  to  buUd 
and  own  nuclear  facilities.  That  permission 
came  In  the  form  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964,  which  gave  the  AEC  authority  to 
grant  licenses  to  manufacturers  and  utilities 
to  build  and  operate  nuclear  reactors.  The 
1954  act  expressly  forbade  the  government 
to  sell  or  distribute  electricity  for  conuner- 
clal  use.  If  nuclear  energy  began  to  look  good 
to  the  utilities,  the  law  made  It  possible  for 
them  to  get  government  money.  If  they 
didn't  want  nuclear  industry,  they  did  not 
have  to  fear  government  competition.  In  ef- 
fect, private  industry  would  to  a  great  extent 
control  the  process  of  nuclear  development. 
And  for  the  next  couple  of  yean  they  ut 
on  it. 
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PROUOTZItO  ATOKIO  LBICOHS 

By  1867  It  was  apparent  to  the  AEC  that 
utUlty  companies  were  not  interested  in  nu- 
clear power.  Part  of  the  reason  for  their  lack 
of  Interest  was  that  no  utUlty  could  get 
more  than  »60  million  Insurance  for  an 
atomic  plant.  The  "Brookhaven  Report"  had 
estimated  that  damages  resulting  from  an 
accident  in  a  reactor  could  total  $7  bUUon. 
In  order  to  remove  this  obstacle  to  nuclear 
development.  Congress  passed  what  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Price-Anderson  Act.  The 
act  guaranteed  to  utility  companies  an  ad- 
ditional WOO  million  of  federal  Insurance. 
More  importantly,  the  act  limited  llaMUty 
for  nuclear  accident  claims  to  $660  mllUon 
and  thus  removed  entirely  that  element  of 
risk  to  the  Industry. 

Though  the  road  was  now  cleared  of  obsta- 
cles It  was  still  necessary  to  get  profit- 
minded  industry  to  Invest  In  the  dubious 
nuclear  field.  So  the  AEC  began  in  the  late 
Fifties  Its  "Power  DemonsUation  Program," 
a  device  for  giving  equipment  manufacturers 
huge  sums  of  money  for  "research  and  devel- 
opment" and  enticing  them  to  Invest  their 
own  money  In  the  hope  of  future  monopolies 
in  a  lucrative  market.  To  spark  active  Inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  utilities,  the  AEC 
rushed  to  completion  In  1958  the  first  com- 
mercial nuclear  power  station,  at  Shipping- 
port,  Pa.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  economic 
failure,  producing  far  too  little  electricity 
at  a  far  from  oompetlUve  price.  The  AEC 
has  kept  this  model  reactor  In  operation 
by  potulng  about  $120  mllUon  In  subsidies 
on  top  of  the  original  investment. 

Looking  at  the  Shlpptngport  lemon,  the 
utlllUes  again  lost  Interest  In  nuclear  power. 
But  by  that  time,  the  early  Sixties,  nuclear 
power  had  become  a  vested  interest.  Manu- 
facturers, who  had  been  getting  subsidies 
through  the  "Power  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram" had  by  now  waxed  enthusiastic  and 
were  investing  significant  amounts  of  their 
own  ftmds.  Companies  like  WesUnghouse. 
General  Electric,  Babcock-Wiloox,  and  con- 
sortia such  as  Atomic  International  had  sxxnk 
mUllons  into  reactor  development.  They 
could  recover  their  portion  of  nuclear  Invest- 
ments only  by  selling  or  leasing  reactors  to 
utility  companies. 

The  nuclear  contractors  decided  to  take 
part  in  another  AEC  effort  to  get  utilities  in- 
terested in  "going  nuclear."  The  first  step 
was  taken  In  1962  when  the  AEC  Issued  a 
carefully  worded  report  admitting  that  the 
reactors  that  had  been  bviilt  were  economic 
duds.  The  trouble  was  that  the  reactors  were 
too  small  to  be  economic;  what  is  needed  is  a 
reactor  3  or  4  times  the  current  size,  said  the 
AEC  "Scallng-up"  woTild  do  the  trick.  Manu- 
facturers began  high-pressuring  utility  com- 
panies to  buy  large  reactors.  To  break  the 
ice  with  the  utiUtles  and  to  win  public  ac- 
ceptance of  reactors  as  "good  neighbors."  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New  York 
City  was  persuaded  to  ask  the  AEC  for  a 
license  to  build  a  large  reactor  in  Ravenswood. 
Queens,  a  section  of  New  York  about  a  mile 
from  Times  Square.  The  idea  of  a  nuclear 
reactor  going  up  In  the  middle  of  New  York 
dty  raised  such  a  public  furor  that  the 
plans  were  aborted  in  1963. 

A  safer  strategy  was  taken  by  General 
Electric  when  in  1962  it  offered  New  Jersey 
uUlities  a  reactor  so  large  that  It  would 
"overcome  the  unit  cost"  problem.  It  would 
be  buUt  at  Oyster  Creek,  a  desolate  part 
of  the  New  Jersey  shore  and  be  3%  times 
as  big  as  the  biggest  existing  reactor.  GE 
would  do  all  the  work  of  building  and  then 
for  $88  million  would  turn  over  the  key  to 
Jersey  Central  Power  and  Light.  Oyster  Creek 
was  hailed  as  the  biggest  breakthrough  In 
nuclear  development.  While  Oyster  Creek 
was  going  up.  manufacturers  were  out  sell- 
ing their  reactors  to  utilities  at  lees  than 
cost,  hoping  to  recoup  their  Initial  losses 
later  when  the  whole  country  was  expected 
to  "go   nuclear."  The   result  was   that,   by 


1966,  nuclear  Industry  experienced  Its  first— 
and  last^boom.  The  utility  companies  had 
begun  to  flood  the  AEC  with  requests  for 
licenses.  ^  .      ,„.. 

The  boom  did  not  last  long,  and  by  1968 
It  was  over.  As  reports  came  In  of  successive 
breakdowns,  unexpected  costs  and  poor  per- 
formance, nervous  manufacturers  began 
raising  their  prices  to  recoup  their  losses 
and  even  more  nervous  utilities  began  can- 
celling their  orders.  When  environmenUllsts 
began  to  disclose  20  years  of  mismanagement 
and  Insufficient  safety  standards,  the  uttll- 
tiee  grew  even  warier  of  nuclear  Invest- 
ments. And  when  the  Oyster  Greek  plant 
turned  out  to  be  an  economic  fiasco,  they 
started  a  full  retreat.  The  Oyster  Creek  ex- 
perience was  fairly  typical  of  the  uUUtles' 
repeated  disappointment  with  the  promise 
of  nuclear  power.  Even  with  the  federal  sub- 
sidy to  bring  down  the  cost  of  the  eq\ilp- 
ment,  the  utilities  could  not  make  a  go  of  It 
because  operating  costs  were  too  high— at 
Oyster  Creek  the  costs  ran  double  what  had 
been  predicted.  One  major  factor  In  the  high 
operating  cost  Is  that  none  of  the  reactors 
has  been  able  to  run  at  its  promised  capac- 
Ity:  some,  after  a  decade,  are  running  at 
less  than  half  capacity. 

Ironically,  as  the  utilities  were  again  de- 
ciding that  nuclear  power  plants  spell  eco- 
nomic disaster.  Senators  George  Aiken  and 
Clinton  Anderson  set  out  to  remove  the  nu- 
clear buslness's  government  cushions.  Last 
year  they  introduced  a  bill  to  "put  the  atomic 
power   industry  under  the  anti-trust  laws 
Jvist  like  other  btislness  enterprises."  Aiken 
contends  that  it  is  high  time  the  AEC  acted 
under  a   1954   provision  requiring  it  to  in- 
form the  President  if  It  finds  nuclear  reac- 
tors to  b«  of  "practical  value."  Although  the 
AEC   has   promoted   nuclear    reactors    as    a 
commerclaUy  competlltve   power  source,   it 
has  never  issued  a  commercial  Ucense,  the 
procedure  that  foUows  a  finding  of  "practical 
value"  Instead,  the  16  operating  reactors, 
the  48  under  construction,  and  others  which 
are  only  In  the  planning  stage  have  each  been 
issued  a  license  under  a  medical  therapy  and 
research   provision   in  the  law.   If  the  bUl 
were  to  become  law.  the  AEC  and  the  nuclear 
industry  would  be  faced  with  an  wnbarrass- 
ing  dUemma,  since   the   1954   Act  expressly 
forbids  the  AEC  to  help  finance  reactors  U- 
censed  under  the  "practical  value"  clause. 
By  granting  research  licenses  exclusively  and 
by   negotiating  cost-plus  contracts  with   a 
half-dozen    of    America's    largest    manufac- 
turers, the  AEC  has  paid  fat  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  reactor  development.  Oddly 
enough,  despite  the  fact  that  all  this  has  b^n 
done  m  the  name  of  research,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange   Commission   has   authorized 
the  utlUtles  buying  those  reactors  to  Issue 
stock  on  the  basis  that  they  are  economical- 
ly feasible.  ^.    ^ 

The  uUlitles  moved  quickly  to  disabuse 
Congress  (and  the  stock  market)  of  the  no- 
tion that  nuclear  power  could  be  profitable, 
and  in  so  doing  they  contradicted  20  years 
of  AEC  optimism.  At  the  November.  1969, 
hearings  on  the  Aiken  biU.  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  lUtened  to  Philip 
Spom  retired  president  of  the  American 
Electric  Power  Company  and  an  old-time  ad- 
visor to  the  Joint  Committee.  Sporn  said: 

"During  the  past  two  years  there  has  taJcen 
place  a  remarkable  and  ominous  retrogres- 
sion in  the  economics  of  our  nuclear  power 
technology.  The  llghtwater  moderated  reac- 
tor [conventional  kind],  which  two  years  ago 
offered  potentials  for  nuclear  power  genera- 
tion competitive  with  fossU  fuel  ...  has  to- 
day lost  poeltlon.  .  .  ." 

Regarding  the  failure  ol  the  Oyster  Greer 
plant,  Spom  contended  that,  if  aUowed  to 
operate  untU  1980,  the  reactor  would  "con- 
stitute a  burden  on  the  national  economy 
of  $3  6  billion."  So  inefficient  have  reactors 
proven  to  be  that  "If  something  serious  hap- 
pened to  the  continuing  supply  ...  of  coal 


and  nuclear  energy  were  called  upon  to  pick 
up  the  burden  ...  the  nuclear  Industry 
would  simply  faU  flat  on  its  face."  But,  added 
Sporn,  a  drop  in  the  supply  of  fossU  fuel  Is 
not  likely  In  the  near  future.  I^x>m  con- 
cluded that  the  whole  nuclear  business 
"should  be  subject  to  sotU -searching  In- 
quiry." 

Indeed,  "soul-searching"  of  a  kind  is  Just 
what  the  nuclear  indvistry  has  been  doing 
in  the  last  couple  of  years.  After  an  Initial 
rush  of  orders  for  atomic  reactors  by  utUlty 
companies  that  began  In  the  mid-1960's  and 
peaked  in  1967,  business  has  gone  steadily 
downhUl.  As  against  a  peak  of  25,780  mega- 
watts of  nuclear  power  placed  on  order  In 
1967,  orders  declined  In  1968  to  16.044  mega- 
watts, and  in  1969  to  7.190  megawatts.  More- 
over, in  the  last  two  years  many  utilities 
have  decided  to  complete  fossU-fuel  power 
plants  ahead  of  scheduled  atomic  vmlts,  and 
in  some  cases  utilities  have  scrapped  their 
plans  to  go  nuclear  altogether  and  are  plan- 
ning to  resvune  building  coal  plants. 

A  number  of  reactor  manufacturers  have 
decided  to  puU  out  of  the  nuclear  Industry 
and  cut  their  losses.  One  such  case  seems  to 
point  directly  to  the  core  of  the  trouble  In 
the  nuclear  Industry.  Allls-Chalmers  Com- 
pany of  MUwaukee  rocenUy  announced  that 
It  was  "phasing  out"  its  AEC-backed  nuclear 
reactor  program  after  20  years.  The  net  re- 
sult of  the  company's  20  years  of  research 
and  development  was  the  LaCroese  Reactor, 
which  It  recently  sold  to  a  power  cooperstlTS 
In  Wisconsin.  Carl  Clamp,  senior  vice  pres- 
ident of  AUls-Chalmers,  when  asked  in  an  in- 
terview if  after  20  years  Allls-Chalmers  had 
developed  a  reactor  that  was  economical,  re- 
plied "I  dont  know.  You  woxild  have  to  ask 
the  operating  utUlty."  How  much  leder»l 
money  did  AUls-Chalmers  get  In  Its  20  years 
of  vrork  for  the  AEC?  "We  dont  give  out  that 
kind  of  information,"  said  Clamp.  The  ABC 
takes  a  very  dim  view  of  Allls-Chalmers' 
recent  decision.  A.  N.  Tardlff,  director  of  the 
AEC's  UqtUd  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor 
Program,  says,  "Allls-Chalmers  went  out  of 
[the  nuclear  power)  business  because  they 
were  doing  lousy  work." 

The  Aiken- Anderson  blU  Is  not  the  only 
current  attack  on  the  stat\is  quo  at  AEC.  A 
number  of  other  Senators  have  Introduced 
measures  calling  for  broad  Investigation  «rf 
the  dvUian  nuclear  power  program,  and,  un- 
der pressure  from  Senator  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
kle  the  Federal  Radiation  CouncU  has  agreed 
to  review  Its  radiation  standards  for  the  first 
time  In  a  decade.  Late  last  year,  the  state  of 
Iflnnesota  took  the  AEC  and  a  local  utiUty 
to  court.  The  state  had  set  radiation  emis- 
sion standards  on  a  nearly-completed  reactor 
that  were  Just  two  per  cent  of  the  level  per- 
mitted by  the  AEC.  When  the  AEC  insisted 
that  it  alone  could  set  radiation  standards. 
15  other  stotes  Joined  Minnesota  in  the  suit, 
which  since  it  raises  the  Issue  of  states' 
rights  seems  Ukely  to  go  eventually  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Most  recently,  the  Adminis- 
tration proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
federal  envlromnental  protection  agency, 
with  authority  over  radioactive  pollution, 
would  deprive  the  AEC  of  its  present  power 
to  regulate  the  nuclear  operations  which  It 
also  promotes. 


SCIXNCB    TO    THK    RESCOK 

The  dim  prospects  for  conventional  nu- 
clear reactor*  place  the  AEC  in  a  situation 
comparable  to  the  mid-1950's,  when  the 
agency  feared  extinction.  Unlike  bomb  pro- 
duction—the successful  "toothbrush"  of  the 
last  decade — conventional  reactors  face  aban- 
donment because  of  failure.  Such  abandon- 
ment would,  of  course,  be  unpalatable  to  the 
AEC;  and  therefore  the  search  for  a  replace- 
ment has  already  begun.  The  AEC,  remem- 
bering the  source  of  Its  original  business, 
looks  to  the  scientists  for  salvation.  And 
theoretical  pOiyslcs  has  provided  what  to  the 
AEC  Is  a  new  frontier  of  bureaucratic 
survival. 
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A  quarter-century  ago  physli  Ists  discovered 
a  function  of  nuclear  fission  which.  If  per- 
fected, could  have  an  Impact  on  mankind  as 
profoundly  beneficial  as  the  at  smlc  bomb  was 
destructive.  What  they  had  discovered  was 
the  technical  posslbiUty  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion," embodied  in  the  concept  of  the  "fust 
breeding"  nuclear  reactor.  The  conventional 
reactors  which  have  been  deve  ojjed  and  built 
over  the  years  are  able  to  uie  only  0.7  per 
cent  of  the  uranium  ore  as  fuil.  That  is.  only 
that  tiny  fraction  (U235)  o;  uranium  ore 
(mainly  U238)  which  is  naturilly  radioactive 
is  utilized  In  reactors.  On  th«  other  hand,  a 
reactor  using  the  "breeding"  process  could 
transform  the  bulk  of  uranium  ore  (tJ238) 
Into  the  fissionable  fuel  plu  onium  239.  If 
such  a  reactor  could  prodi:ce  or  "breed" 
Plutonium  239  at  a  rate  greater  than  it  uses 
up  tJ235,  it  will  have  produced  more  fuel 
than  It  has  used.  According  tc  a  recent  study 
by  the  RAND  Corporation.  *  This  (process) 
In  effect  Increases  the  world  s  fuel  reserves 
by  almost  a  factor  of  1(X)." 

It  was  just  such  a  possltllity  that  em- 
boldened the  early  physlclsU  to  boast  that 
they  had  found  the  "key  to  t  le  universe."  A 
more  earthbound  enthusiast  o  r  the  early  days 
simply  promised  the  world  thi  X  In  the  futtire 
"there  would  be  no  more  nied  for  electric 
meters."  In  actuality,  very  Ittle  has  been 
done  m  the  last  20  years  to  p  romote  the  de- 
velopment of  the  breeder  reactor.  The  AEC. 
busy  promoting  conventlona  "light  water" 
reactors,  has  done  little  to  promote  research 
Into  breeder  technology.  Of  he  $2.3  billion 
that  the  AEC  has  funneled  lito  Its  Civilian 
Reactor  Developemnt  Progran ;.  only  about  81 
billion  has  gone  Into  br«eder  research. 
Breeder  development  has.  in  t  le  words  of  one 
AEC  spokesman,  "been  very  U  w-keyed." 

And  there  are  good  reasoiis.  One  la  that 
breeder  reactors  require  a  t^hnology  very 
much  more  difficult  than  thkt  of  the  con- 
ventional reactors,  one  whichj  nuclear  physi- 
cists have  never  been  able  |to  master.  An 
AEC  spokesman  concedes,  "'We  are  still  \m- 
faznlllar  with  breeder  technology."  Another 
reason,  closely  connected  with  the  tech- 
nological problem,  is  that  breeder  reactors 
are  potentially  and  Inherentlr,  very  hazard- 
ous. A  breeder  reactor,  if  Itj  could  ever  be 
made  to  work,  would  produce  and  utilize 
enormous  quantities  of  Plutonium  239. 
Plutonium  Is  the  stiiff  the}  make  atomic 
bombs  with — it  Is  a  man-ma4le  element,  ex- 
tremely active,  and  deadly  t^xlc.  The  chain 
reaction  of  a  bomb  would  actually  take  place 
In  a  breeder.  A  reactor-shatt^ ring  explosion 
would  release  Into  the  air  enough  plutonlum 
to  kill  hundreds  of  thousand  of  people  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  electric  plant.  Another 
fact  that  makes  such  a  catastrophe  all  the 
more  possible  Is  that  breeders  use  liquid 
sodium  Instead  of  water  to  trapsfer  heat  from 
the  reactor  core  to  the  steata  turbines.  Liq- 
uid sodium  is  so  volatile  uat  It  explodes 
upon  contact  with  water.     T 

The  recognized  hazards  of  breeders  are 
such  that  Lewis  Stxauss,  whep  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  AEC.  warned  e|itbuslasts  that 
breeders  were  "the  most  danjgerous  of  reac- 
tors." This  note  of  caution  c£nlng  from  one 
of  the  most  tireless  (to  many,  notorious) 
promoters  of  nuclear  enregylls  matched  by 
another  statement  made  10  y^ars  later  by  an 
even  more  ardent  devotee  oi  at<Mnlc  power. 
In  1965,  Edward  Teller,  fath*  of  the  hydro- 
gen bomb,  speaking  about  reutors  in  general, 
told  an  audience  of  potent^l  Investors  In 
nuclear  energy: 

"In  principle,  nuclear  reactors  are  dan- 
gerous. A  gently  seeping  nuclear  reactor  can 
put  its  radioactive  poison  oi^to  a  few  hun- 
dred square  miles  In  a  truly  deadly  fashion.  In 
my  mind,  nuclear  reactors  d9  not  belong  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  I^uclear  reactors 
belong  underground."  | 

The  few  experiments  conducted  In  the  field 
of  breeder  reactors  have  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Of  the  fo\U'  tiny  reactors  that  the 


AEC  built  to  experiment  with  different 
aspects  of  the  breeding  process,  one,  known 
as  the  Experimental  Breeder  Reactor  No.  1, 
went  haywire  and  exploded.  Luckily  for  the 
people  In  the  surrounding  Idaho  towns,  the 
explosion  did  not  breach  the  reactor's  outer 
containment  walls.  An  AEC  numual  on  the 
Breeder  Reactor  Program  refers  to  this  acci- 
dent in  a  section  called  "Specific  Highlights 
of  the  U.S.  Past  Breeder  Reactor  Program": 
"A  partial  core  meltdown  in  EBR  1  during  a 
transient  experiment  In  1956,  with  no  serious 
effects  outside  the  plant." 

WHAT    ALMOST    HAPPHNXD 

Far  more  frightening  Is  what  almost  hap- 
pened at  the  Enrico  Perml  Past  Breeder  Re- 
actor. The  Fermi  reactor  was  the  first,  last, 
and  only  attempt  to  build  a  large-scale  com- 
mercial breeder  reactor  for  a  power  station. 
The  Fermi  reactor  was  the  brainchild  of  a 
man  named  Walker  Clsler,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Detroit  Edison  Company,  and  friend 
of  Lewis  Strauss.  In  1956,  Clsler  organized 
the  "non-profit"  Power  Reactor  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (PRDC) ,  an  association  of 
21  companies  led  by  Detroit  Edison.  The 
PRDC  asked  the  AEC  for  a  license  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  200  megawatt  breeder 
reactor  about  30  miles  outside  Detroit.  The 
AEC's  blue-ribbon  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguude,  composed  of  leading 
atomic  scientists,  advised  against  building 
the  reactor.  Strauss  suppressed  the  report. 
When  It  leaked  out.  Senator  Anderson,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  accused  the  AEC  of  "star  chamber" 
proceedings,  and  another  committee  mem- 
ber. Congressman  Chet  Hollfield,  accused 
Strauss  of  "recklessness."  Detroit's  United 
Auto  Workers  union  took  a  suit  against  the 
building  of  the  reactor  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  ruled  In  favor  of  the  Fermi  reactor. 

Ignoring  the  turmoil,  the  AEC  issued  the 
PRDC  a  construction  permit  on  August  4. 
1956,  with  the  promise  that  the  government 
would  buy  all  the  plutonlum  239  It  produced 
at  the  Inflated  price  of  $40  a  gram.  Unlike 
the  conventional  light -water  reactors,  which 
were  financed  primarily  by  the  AEC,  the 
Perml  breeder  would  be  built  by  the  PRDC 
solely.  As  a  result,  the  Michigan  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  allowed  the  PRDC  to  charge 
off  its  expenditures  as  a  research  and  devel- 
opment undertaking. 

Originally  estimated  at  about  $40  million, 
the  Perml  plant  cost  8124  million  to  build. 
In  August.  1966,  during  a  60-hour  test  run, 
the  first  electric  power  generated  by  nuclear 
energfy  from  Perml  flowed  through  the  De- 
troit Edison  lines.  After  a  shutdown  for  some 
minor  repairs,  another  test  run  began  on 
October  4.  At  3:09  p.m.  on  October  5,  hlgh- 
radlatlon  alarms  sounded  In  the  building 
housing  the  reactor.  The  chain  reaction  had 
gone  out  of  control  and  the  reactor  had  to 
be  "scrammed,"  or  shut  down  by  emergency 
methods.  The  Perml  reactor  has  been  shut 
down  ever  since. 

Had  Fermi's  engineers  not  been  able  to 
"scram"  the  reactor  in  time,  an  explosion 
might  have  occurred,  with  catastrophic  con- 
sequences. A  study  of  the  safety  of  the  Fermi 
reactor,  commissioned  by  the  PRDC  and  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Michigan,  esti- 
mated that  133.000  persons  would  be  killed 
in  an  explosion  like  the  one  which  almost 
occiirred.  The  AEC  discounts  such  an  acci- 
dent as  being  only  "remotely  possible." 

WHAT   wnX    FERMI   BBXZD? 

What  the  AEC  does  not  discount  Is  the  fact 
that  this  $120  million  machine  has  produced 
$303,000  worth  of  electricity,  and,  in  the 
words  of  a  critic,  "nary  a  gram  of  plutonlum." 
Yet,  despite  Fermi's  signal  failure,  the  PRDC, 
minus  19  of  Its  21  members  who  have  pulled 
out  of  the  enterprise.  Is  rushing  to  start  the 
reactor  up  by  this  summer.  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  behind  the  rush  Is  pressure  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  with 
good  reason. 


Now  before  Congress  is  the  AEC's  FY  1971 
appropriations  bill,  and  It  contains  about 
$260  million  for  development  of  the  breeder 
reactor,  the  first  Installment  of  a  SO-year, 
$3  billion  "Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reac- 
tor Program."  After  20  years  of  neglect,  the 
AEC  has  suddenly  decided  to  make  "breeder 
developemnt"  Its  priority  goal,  and  at  a  cost 
equal  to  all  previous  civilian  reactor  develop- 
ment expenditures.  Actually,  according  to 
critics  of  the  AEC,  the  breeder  program  might 
cost  more  like  $5  billion  when  it's  over.  More- 
over, the  breeder,  providing  It  can  ever  be 
built,  would  have  a  cost-beneflt  ratio  of  be- 
tween minus- 10  and  plus-10  per  cent.  That 
la,  the  most  that  can  be  bop«d  for  is  a  10 
per  cent  return  on  the  Investment  In  the 
breeder. 

The  AEC  hope  for  the  Investment  In  the 
breeder  is  a  modest  7  per  cent — quite  a 
comedown  from  those  days  in  which  breeder 
power  was  going  to  eliminate  the  electric 
meter.  And  even  that  figure  is  a  wishful  one. 
The  AEC  assumes  that  It  can  develop  the 
breeder  technology.  But  the  technology  Is 
not  ready  yet,  and  no  one  knows  what  oper- 
ating problems  It  will  entail.  Applying  the 
agency's  own  track  record  to  Its  present  fore- 
casts would  lead  one  to  expect  higher  costs 
and  much  less  electricity.  The  breeder  Is 
dubious  on  other  grotinds.  For  one  thing,  a 
7  per  cent  return,  in  the  iinllkely  event  It 
materialized.  Is  hardly  enough  to  justify  In- 
vestment of  tax  money — compared  to  the 
private  Industry  yardstick  of  12  to  20  per 
cent.  More  Important,  fuel  costs  are  shifting 
against  the  nuclear  reactor.  Uranixim  Is  get- 
ting more  expensive,  while  the  price  of  coal 
has  been  dropping;  should  the  Administra- 
tion decide  to  drop  the  quotas  on  oil  Im- 
ports, oil-fueled  electric  plants  would  be 
cheaper  than  nuclear  ones. 

What  the  AEC  Is  proposing,  then.  Is  In- 
vestment in  a  losing  proposition  that,  as  Its 
chief  side  effect,  will  dot  the  nation  with 
plants  like  Enrico  Perml  at  Detroit — each  one 
of  which  will  lessen  the  odds  against  a  mas- 
sive nuclear  accident. 

Against  that  Impressive  list  of  liabilities, 
what  reason  remains  to  build  the  fast 
breeder?  Only  that,  after  the  failure  of  the 
conventional  reactor,  the  fast  breeder  is  the 
AEC's  only  hope  for  continuing  its  reactor 
operations.  For  25  years,  the  agency,  veiled  In 
secrecy,  protected  by  its  Congressional  com- 
mittee, has  beejj  assuring  the  American  peo- 
ple that  nuclear  power  Is  both  safe  and  Inex- 
pensive. And  now  those  assurances  are  com- 
ing home  to  roost. 


IRS  AGENT  DECIDES  TO  MAKE  AS 
WELL  AS  ADMINISTER  GUN  CON- 
TROL AID 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
trsmeous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
come  to  my  attention  a  lengthy  speech 
made  by  Harold  A.  Serr,  Director  of  the 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  Division 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  before  a 
national  conference  of  State  liquor  law 
administrators  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  May 
20, 1970. 1  found  this  speech  an  incredible 
performance  for  an  official  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Serr 
went  to  speak  to  liquor  law  administra- 
tors, no  doubt  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers: he  might  have  been  expected  by 
them  and  by  the  public  to  impart  some 
information  of  value  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  liquor  laws.  Instead,  he 
devoted  80  percent  of  his  speech  to  a 
series  of  controversial  and  debatable 
arguments  for  stronger  Federal  controls 
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on  firearms.  While  firearms  do.  In  fact, 
come  under  the  administrative  office  of 
this  official,  the  subject  was  obviously 
irrelevant  to  the  occasion.  Nevertheless, 
he  seized  the  occasion  to  express  a  series 
of  opinions  as  to  what  the  law  on  fire- 
arms should  and  should  not  be. 

Here.  I  submit,  is  a  serious  breach  of 
propriety,  impinging  on  the  legislative 
process,  by  an  official  of  the  executive 
branch.  Mr.  Serr  Is  paid  to  administer 
the  law,  not  to  make  or  sdter  it.  It  is  no 
part  of  his  function,  or  the  function  of 
other  like  officials,  to  travel  the  coimtry- 
side  telling  various  audiences  what  laws 
the  Congress  should  pass. 

But  the  question  goes  beyond  the  overt 
action  of  one  official.  The  statements 
made  by  this  official  were  clearly  at  a  pol- 
icy level  and  presumably  reflected  not 
only  his  views  but  the  views  of  others. 
The  question  is:  What  others?  Who  did 
the  speaker  consult  prior  to  making  this 
speech?  With  what  higher  officials  was 
it  cleared?  Or  if  it  was  not  cleared,  why 
was  it  not  cleared,  in  view  of  its  evident 
policymaking  content? 

The  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms 
Division  comes  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  Was  Mr.  Randolph  W. 
Thrower,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  consulted  in  advance  on  this 
speech?  Was  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  Mr.  William  Smith, 
consulted?  Was  Mr.  K.  Martin  Worthy, 
the  Chief  Counsel  of  IRS,  consulted?  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  maintains  a 
staff  or  corps  of  public  relations  experts, 
I  imderstand.  Were  they  consulted?  Who 
was  consulted? 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  Division  has  in- 
creased its  staff  of  field  investigators 
from  less  than  300  to  more  than  600  to 
implement  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act.  In 
the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Division  requests  an 
appropriation  for  100  additional  field  in- 
vestigators. Question:  What  are  these 
men  going  to  do?  Administer  and  enforce 
the  law,  or  go  around  making  speeches 
demanding  additional  gun  controls? 
Until  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  can 
make  a  clear  and  full  and  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  con- 
duct of  one  of  its  officials,  I,  for  one,  shall 
feel  compelled  to  oppose  any  expansion 
of  the  operation  conducted  by  its  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  Divlson. 


and  the  amendment  permitting  citizens 
18  years  of  age  to  vote  in  all  Federal, 
State,  and  local  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  this  meaningful 
resolution  by  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens: 

The  Ptotectiok  or  the  Right  To  Vote  awd 
Extending  That  Right  to  Ace  18 
Whereas:  The  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  have  passed  HR  4249  which 
extends  the  Voting  Right  Act  of  1965 — an 
Act  that  has  been  dramatically  effective  In 
extending  the  franchise  to  our  fellow  Black 
Americans  In  the  south. 

Whereas:  This  Voting  Right  BlU— HR 
4249 — was  amended  by  the  Senate  to  reduce 
the  voting  age  to  18  and  Is  currently  waiting 
concurrence  by  the  House  in  the  Senate's 
action. 

Whereas:  The  current  generation  of  yoimg 
Americans  is  the  beet  educated  group  of 
18-  to  21-year-olds  in  the  nation's  history. 
Over  78  percent  are  high  school  graduates 
and  more  than  47  percent  are  enrolled  In 
colleges  and  universities. 

Whereas:  The  participation  of  yoxing  peo- 
ple In  recent  political  campaigns  speaks  for 
their  concern  about  political  issues.  Lower- 
ing the  voting  age  would  make  their  con- 
cerns more  meaningful  to  politicians. 

Whereas:  Nearly  one-half  of  American 
fatalities  In  Vietnam  since  1961  have  been 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21. 
A  nation  which  allows  its  young  people  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  death  In  war  should  al- 
low its  young  people  to  participate  In  the 
political  processes  which  Influence  Amer- 
ican foreign  and  military  policy. 

Whereas:  The  Injustice  of  "taxation  with- 
out representation"  applies  to  the  20th  cen- 
tury as  It  did  to  the  18th.  Young  adults  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21  pay  heavily  In 
Income  and  property  taxes  but  have  no  rep- 
resentation in  the  halls  of  government. 

Whereas:  The  10  million  young  Amer- 
icans between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  have 
been  iinfairly  judged  by  the  actions  of  a 
rebellious  few.  Stereotyping  young  Amer- 
icans Is  as  unjust  as  stereotyping  minority 
grouiM. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  That  this 
convention  endorse  extension  of  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act  as  embodied  in  HR  4249. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  this  conven- 
tion endorse  the  granting  of  the  right  to 
vote  to  citizens  at  age  18  and  urge  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  concur  In  HR 
4249  and  the  Senate  amendment  that  allows 
all  18  year  olds  to  vote  In  all  elections  be- 
ginning In  1971. 


PROTECTION  OP  THE  RIGHT  TO 
VOTE 

(Mr.  PEPPE31  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  House  has  accepted  the  Senate 
amendments  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  extending  the  right  to  vote  in 
Federal,  State,  and  local  elections  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age,  and  that  meas- 
ure by  the  signature  of  the  President 
has  now  become  law,  I  thought  It  would 
be  interesting  for  the  record  to  show 
that  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens unanimously,  at  its  ninth  annual 
convention  on  June  13.  1970,  in  Wash- 
ington, endorsed  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 


THE  VIEW  FROM  MADDOX 
COUNTRY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  this  article  from 
the  Nation  of  April  27,  1970,  written  by 
Reese  Cleghom,  which  I  feel  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  all  of  whom 
I  know  are  interested  in  the  Nation's 
continued  commitment  to  achieve  social 
equality.  Mr.  Cleghom  Is  a  distinguished 
southern  journalist.  The  article  follows: 
The  View  From  Maddox  Countbt 
(By  Reese  Cleghom) 

Atlanta. — Some  years  ago,  when  I  was 
sitting  In  a  restaurant  In  Oxford,  Miss.,  a 
plastic  place  where  William  Faulkner  usually 
jerked  out  the  juke  box  plug  before  dining, 
It  occurred  to  me  that  at  least  some  of  the 
problems  of  mankind  might  be  solved  by  a 
very  simple  plan.  It  was  during  one  of  the 


neap  tides  of  integration  crisis  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  and  the  restaurant 
was  filled  with  students.  The  pleasantries 
and  non  sequiturs  of  their  conversations 
drifted  over  the  booths;  there  was  an  ap- 
pealing kind  of  soft  Inexactitude  about  it 
all,  whether  the  subject  was  dormitory  life 
or  a  misspent  weekend.  I  had  recently  re- 
turned to  the  South  after  a  period  in  New 
York,  during  which  I  had  encountered  City 
College  students,  head-on.  What,  I  remem- 
ber thinking,  would  happen  II  one  could 
bundle  up  half  the  students  of  Ole  Miss 
and  deliver  them  to  City  College,  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  like  number  of  City  College 
students?  It  was,  I  thought  at  the  time,  a 
plan  of  such  great  potential  benefit  to  all 
that  It  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  highest  authorities  In  the  land:  per- 
haps even  the  chief  federal  marshal.  The 
soft  under-cranlums  of  Oxford  obviously 
needed  the  abraslveness  and  Intellectual  ef- 
frontery, and  of  course  the  liberalism,  of 
those  Northern  cousins:  and  clearly  City 
College  students  could  profit  from  any  soft- 
ening Infiuence  whatever. 

Now  I  realize  that,  far  ahead  of  my  time, 
I  was  thinking  about  the  biggest  bussing 
scheme  of  them  all,  something  neither  Abra- 
ham Rlblcoff  nor  George  Wallace  would  tol- 
erate for  a  moment.  Besides,  I  am  no  longer 
at  all  sure  that  the  plan  has  merit.  Southern 
liberals  have  traditionally  been  "kept  In  their 
place"  with  apparent  evidence  that  their 
models  and  superiors,  the  folks  to  be  emu- 
lated and  the  ones  whose  respect  ought  to 
be  earned,  were  of  another  breed:  the  men 
of  the  North.  I  now  doubt  my  Ole  Mlss-Clty 
College  plan  because  I  am  no  longer  sure 
that  tough  Eastern  under-cranlums  produce 
anything  better  than  soft  Southern  under- 
cranlums.  Maybe,  In  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
I  am  becoming  a  Southern  ethnic. 

As  I  look  at  school  integration  seven  years 
later,  I  am  aware  that  It  is  more  than  ever 
a  subject  whose  appearance  varies,  depend- 
ing upon  where  you  sit.  To  be  exact  and  not 
altogether  frivolous:  I  sit  In  an  old  house 
on  Peachtree  Way  In  Atlanta.  We  are  just 
around  the  comer  from  a  handsome  little 
white  building  of  Corinthian  grace,  which 
was  the  national  headquarters  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  In  Its  glory  days;  now  It  Is  a 
Catholic  rectory.  I  am  a  WASP;  this  Is  a 
kind  of  Catholic  ghetto.  Atlanta  Is  a  South- 
ern city;  It  has  a  Jewish  Mayor  and  a  black 
Vice  Mayor.  Not  many  blocks  from  us  Is  a 
new  $S  million,  neo-ante-bellum  governor's 
mansion  which  would  have  done  justice  to 
Kwame  Nkrumah  In  his  palmiest  days.  It  Is 
Inhabited  by  a  man  who,  according  to  of- 
ficial Georgia  protocol.  Is  His  Excellency — 
Gov.  Lester  O.  Maddox.  In  my  yard,  an  al- 
bino squirrel  Is  at  play;  one  white  squirrel 
among  the  gray. 

That  is  where  I  sit,  not  In  the  "rational" 
confines  of  a  imlverslty  or  a  court  of  law 
but  surrounded  by  a  Southern  sea  of  work- 
a-day  incredibilities,  and  they  are  visible. 
Most  of  the  nation's  people  live  amid  ab- 
svtrdltles  and  Incredibilities  and  irrational- 
ities at  least  as  great,  but  they  are  not  as 
visible.  And  so  I  am  less  startled  than  some 
people  to  see  Senator  Rlblcoff  and  Senator 
Stennls  arm  In  arm:  Governor  Maddox  and 
Roy  Innls  pulling  at  the  oars  together:  "mili- 
tants" like  Julius  Hobson  concurring  with 
George  WaUac^,  and  Prof.  Alexander  Blckel 
of  Yale  advancing  propositions  very  much 
like  those  advanced  by  the  Great  Constitu- 
tional Lawyers  who  used  to  be  hired  by 
Southern  states  to  fight  for  the  preservation 
of  white  supremacy.  (They  did  not  purport 
to  be  arguing  against  equality  or  against 
Negroes,  but  simply  for  "equal  treatment 
for  the  South,"  for  consideration  of  the 
wishes  of  the  [white]  people,  for  a  realistic, 
nonemotional  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
Integration  would  not  work.) 

My  view  Is  from  "Maddox  country."  Some 
of  the  more  obstreperous  and  enduring  poli- 
tical segregationists  on  my  particular  turf 
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ar«  Immensely  enjoying  thd  thought  that 
the  Nixon  Administration,  despite  recent 
protestations.  Is  engaged  in  "craven  retreat" 
(Leon  Panettas  accurate  woixls)  and  "benl- 
gan  neglect"  (Daniel  P.  Mo]nlhan'8  words) 
m  dealing  with  racial  problems,  now  that 
the  1970  Congressional  elections  draw  near. 
They  may  enjoy  the  spectacle  even  more  In 
1972.  when  George  Wallace  probably  will 
sweep  those  Deep  South  Prtsidentlal  votes 
which  the  "Southern  strategj  "  Is  Intended  to 
capture.  It  does  not  occur  tc  them  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  Is  slriply  trying  "to 
be  fair  to  the  South"  because  It  is  now  pretty 
well  integrated.  This  does  no :  occur  to  ihem 
because  It  Is  absurd  and  th<y  are  realist.  If 
anything.  They  sit  where  I  lit,  In  "Maddox 
country,"  and  they  know  wha  t  is  going  on  in 
the  South. 

They  know  and  enjoy  political  scheming 
of  the  most  craven  variety.  They  know  the 
Administration's  descriptions  (and  most 
Southern  Senators'  deecrlptkns)  of  the  civil 
rights  retreat  are  mere  aeU-servlng  piffle. 
They  do  not  believe  the  ejplanatlons  fool 
even  Connecticut  Senators:  the  white  su- 
premacist spirit  of  the  South]  Is  rising  again. 
Isnt  It.  and  Senator  Rlblcoff  teould  like  to  be 
elected  Vice  President  or  aj  pointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  wouldnt  he?  So  their  rea- 
soning goes.  My  Senator,  l^erman  E.  Tal- 
madge,  has  Jiist  praised  Senktor  RlblcofT  as 
a  courageous  man. 

That  Is  the  view  from  Madd  dx  country.  Our 
Governor's  more  savvy  admljers  are  not  de- 
ceived about  what  Is  going  ort  politically  and, 
really,  neither  Is  a  single  Southern  liberal 
that  I  know,  black  or  white  Cm  home  ground 
they,  the  same  old  crowd  of  white  suprema- 
clsta,  and  we,  the  same  old  crowd  of  hypo- 
critical, bleeding-heart  liber  Os,  are  familiar 
with  the  politics  of  the  absurd  (a  state 
palace  for  Lester  Maddox  to  Ive  in)  and  the 
politics  of  the  craven  (a  federal  government 
trading  the  wettare  of  children  for  Republi- 
can Congressional  candldaMs  and  electoral 
votes  down  South ) .  It  Is  not  nearly  as  diffi- 
cult to  believe  what  the  NUon  Administra- 
tion la  doing,  when  you  view  It  from  Xaddoz 
country,  as  It  seems  to  be  nhen  seen  from 
more  dvlllaed  and  leas  traumatized  observa- 
tion points.  It  Is  old  stuff.  liO  w  profile  or  not. 
tt  la  routine  political  venality 

The  admirable  efforts  of  Leon  Panetta, 
while  he  was  still  with  HEV'.  and  others  to 
enforce  the  civil  rights  laws  (arent  those 
the  real  "strtct  construct!  onlats"? )  have 
been  rebuffed.  Now  a  Cabinet-level  commit- 
tee has  been  eetabllshed  to  negotiate  with 
the  white  supremacists  of  t|he  South,  with 
Vice  President  Agnew  as  chairman  and  a  1964 
"Southern  strategy"  Goldwaterlte  Robert 
Uardlan.  as  staff  director.  The  Supreme 
Court  Is  being  changed  It  l^  now  clear  the'' 
Sen*tor  Rlblcoff's  move  In  atolstlng  Senator 
Stennla'  efforte  to  weaken  ibe  pressure  for 
school  desegregation  In  the  $outh  has  had  a 
falling-domino  aftermath.     I 

Professor  Blckel's  now  celebrated  New  Re- 
public  article  urging  comproijilse  with  South- 
em  white  supremacists  an<l  black  separa- 
tists— and  that  was  the  trpe  thrust  of  It, 
whatever  he  now  says — ha4  eetabllahed  an 
Intellectual  fabric — equlahy  soft  In  Ita  rea- 
soning and  erroneous  In  Its  f^cts  aboirt  South 
and  North,  but  respectable  In  Its  orlglnB — 
which  will  be  used  for  ba4  ends  by  many 
lesser  men.  From  Maddox  c^iintry  It  la  also 
clear  what  a  federal  policy  of  ['benign  neglect" 
would  mean :  a  repetition  of  the  Compromise 
of  1877,  so  that  "local  contsol"  in  the  form 
of  the  Maddoxes  and  Wallaces  could  survive. 
What  we  would  get,  In  realty,  would  be 
benign  neglect  of  the  Constitution,  aa  we 
had  for  a  century  after  enactment  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  President  Nixon's 
recent  policy  statement  on  school  desegrega- 
tion stressed  that  local  boexc|B  frequently  can 
handle  these  matters  better  than  the  federal 
government.  The  statement  was,  with  a  few 
excepUons.  a  declaration  ojt  nonleaderahlp 


rather  than  of  leadership  at  the  federal  level; 
and  there  la  every  evidence  that  the  action 
will  not  match  the  words  even  on  the  matter 
of  eliminating  the  deeply  rooted  results  of 
almost  a  century  of  de  jure  segregation  In  the 
South.  It  was  exactly  this  matter  of  trying 
to  eliminate  de  jure  segregation  In  the  South 
that  brought  about  the  removal  of  Panetta. 
the  surrender  of  Finch  and  the  rise  of 
Mardlan. 

There  Is  even  a  new  respectability  for  old 
arguments  that  Negroes  are  intellectually  In- 
ferior: Dr.  Arthur  Jensen's  conclusions  on 
race  and  IQ  might  have  received  little  notice 
five  years  ago,  and  none  at  eUl  if  they  had 
come  from  the  University  of  Mississippi;  but 
they  came  by  way  of  Berkeley  and  Harvard, 
and  thus  their  susceptibility  to  misuse  is 
greater — as  Is  being  demonstrateed  by  the 
white  Citizens  Councils  (which.  Incidentally, 
have  recovered  from  a  decade  of  decline  and 
are  growing  in  strength) . 

Within  the  South,  these  national  trends 
already  are  damaging  the  force?  for  progres- 
sive change.  Gov.  Llnwood  "Holton  of  Vtr- 
gtnla.  Gov.  Robert  Scott  of  North  Carolina, 
Gov.  Robert  McNalr  of  South  Carolina.  Gov. 
Wlnthrop  Rockefeller  of  Arkansas,  had  all 
strongly  urged  their  publics  to  accomplish 
school  desegregation  In  reasonable  and 
orderly  fashion;  and  until  the  natlo  lal  trend 
of  recent  weeks  their  positions  *ere  not 
fanning  the  old  Sames  of  resistance.  Holton 
and  Rockefeller  (both  Republicans  elected 
with  heavy  black  support,  not  by  the  segre- 
gationist "Southern  strategy")  move  on  as 
before,  but  Scott  and  McNalr  have  had  to 
hedge  a  bit  to  protect  themselves  politically. 
Perhaps  more  significantly.  Gov.  John  Mc- 
Kelthen  of  Louisiana  took  for  a  Ume  a  more 
or  leas  moderate  position  on  race;  now  he  Is 
trying  to  outdo  Wallace  as  an  advocate  of  the 
neo-segregatlonlst  position.  Wallace  Is 
claiming  credit  for  moving  the  Administra- 
tion, and  Gov.  Albert  Brewer  Is  forced  once 
again  to  be  a  yes  man  to  Wallace's  position, 
even  while  running  against  him  for  another 
term.  In  Georgia.  Maddox's  style  often  of- 
fends the  Increasingly  middle-class  elector- 
ate, but  his  pKjeltlon  on  school  desegregation 
has  been  strengthened;  oi^>onents  no  longer 
can  argue  that  his  posturing  Is  ridlculoua 
because  the  battle  Is  over. 

As  If  to  assert  that  the  nation  may  yet  be 
converted  to  a  Southern  point  of  view — not 
the  growing  Southern  viewpoint  that  Inte- 
gration Is  right  and  fair  but  the  old  view 
that  was  thought  to  be  dying — Governor 
McKelthen  recently  put  full-page  ads  In  The 
Neva  York  Times,  Sewaxoeek  and  other  publi- 
cations. His  pitch  cynically  lifted  the 
thoughts,  and  even  the  words,  of  some  North- 
em  liberals  and  used  them  to  Justify  the 
5V>iith'B  worst  inclinations. 

"Full  Partnership,"  the  ad's  headline  pro- 
claimed, by  which  It  meant  that  Louisiana 
wanted  full  partnership  In  the  Union.  Louisi- 
ana has  attempted  to  obey  the  law,  the  ad 
said,  and  now  all  It  asks  la  that  It  "be  treated 
the  same  as  any  other  state  In  the  nation." 
Governor  McKelthen.  whose  photograph  ac- 
companied the  copy,  even  italicized  these 
words:  "We  believe  in  civil  rights."  But  if 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana  now  believes  in 
civil  rights,  he  does  not  believe  in  federal  ef- 
forts to  secure  them,  and  he  cannot  truth- 
fully cite  any  substantial  Louisiana  state 
efforts  to  secure  them  in  places  where  they 
are  denied  by  strong  white  supremacist 
elements. 

Not  long  ago  one  would  have  supposed, 
and  probably  Governor  McKelthen  would 
have  supposed,  that  the  nation  would  scorn 
such  sophistry.  But  It  la  exactly  the  kind  of 
sophistry  that  Is  emanating  now  from  some 
of  the  country's  most  prominent  newspaper 
coliimnists.  Intellectuals  and  liberal  politi- 
cians. I  suspect  that  the  Governor's  ads,  paid 
for  by  "voluntary  donations  from  thousands 
of  Louslanans  and  their  neighbors"  (Just 
which  highway  contractors  and/or  which  oU 


companies  operating  In  Louisiana?)  have  had 
some  Impact. 

The  worst  part  of  the  South  haa  always 
benefited  from  an  vmwllllngness  on  the  part 
of  civilized  men  to  believe  that  anyone  in 
America  could  be  as  politically  craven  as 
politicians  frequently  are  In  the  South  on 
matters  of  race.  Simply  to  grant  that  a  man 
like  John  Stennls  Is  sincere  when  he  says 
integration  should  come  to  the  whole  coun- 
try is  outrageous.  But  Stennls  la  being  be- 
lieved. BO  why  not  believe  McKelthen,  Wal- 
lace or  Maddox  when  they  say  they  believe 
in  civil  rlghu?  It  was  a  blessing  that  Maddox 
went  to  Washington,  carrying  ax  handles  and 
causing  a  scene.  Just  as  more  dignified  South- 
ern spokesmen  there  were  beginning  to  win 
their  case  on  the  Hill.  Governor  Maddox's 
mere  presence  with  his  ax  handles  showed 
people  what  It  was  all  about. 

Craven  politics:  The  newspapers  of  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  and  Columbia,  S.C.  which  now 
have  unusually  good  White  House  contacts, 
were  the  first  to  report  the  forthcoming  dis- 
missal of  Leon  Panetta  as  HEW's  chief  civil 
rights  enforcement  officer.  When  Jack  Nelson 
of  the  Loa  Angeles  Times  called  the  Repub- 
lican chairmen  of  South  Carolina.  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  for  comment  on 
Panetta's  dismissal,  all  four  laughed.  All  said 
they  had  expected  it. 

For  months  the  White  House  staff  had 
been  sending  memoranda  bearing  Southern 
segregationist  complaints  to  the  offices  of 
HEW  Secretary  Robert  Pinch  and  Panetta. 
Now  we  have  oonflrmatlon  that  Paul  Jonee, 
who  was  Georgia's  Republican  chairman  at 
the  time,  had  even  sent  a  message  that  if 
HEW  would  restore  federal  school  funds  for 
one  recalcitrant  Georgia  school  system,  he 
was  sure  large  party  contributions  from  sev- 
eral donors  could  be  obtained  In  return.  The 
White  House  sent  the  message  to  Finch's 
office.  The  message  was  clear. 

In  February,  a  Georgia  "freedom-of- 
cholce"  group  (how  ironic  that  term  seems 
when  it  describes,  as  it  usually  does,  those 
who  would  not  have  tolerated  freedom  of 
choice  In  the  days  of  impregnable  segrega- 
tion) visited  the  White  House  to  speak  for 
Its  "nrtghborhood  school  concept."  Harry 
Dent  told  them,  according  to  an  Atlanta 
Constitution  repeat  on  February  20,  that 
President  Nixon  intends  to  use  the  Agnew 
Cabinet-level  committee  to  take  command 
of  the  Administration's  desegregation  poli- 
cies. "And  Dent  indicated  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  would  not  make  the  Georg- 
ians unhappy."  The  group  left  the  White 
House  "reassured,"  a  spokesman  said. 

So  the  battle  cries  of  the  segregationists 
are  growing  stronger,  and  with  good  reason. 
Roy  Harris,  an  old-line  Georgia  white  su- 
premlst  and  Citizens  Councils  leader,  cur- 
rently revels  in  the  developments  he  can  re- 
port in  his  weekly  political  newspaper,  the 
Augusta  Courier.  In  a  recent  Issue  he  noted 
that  Senator  Rlblooff  had  exposed  Northern 
hypocrisy;  said  white  supremacists  may  win 
now  because  of  Northern  fears  of  bussing 
("a  new  word  on  the  tongues  of  nearly  every- 
body); quoted  Vermont  Royster  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  who  had  written  that  "the 
attempt  to  Integrate  this  country's  schools 
is  a  tragic  failure";  hap^rily  reported  words 
from  black  "militants"  Dan  Watts  and  Jul- 
ius Hobson  that  seemed  to  echo  his  ofwn 
segregationist  viewpoint;  and  quoted  Profes- 
sor Blckel's  arUcle  at  length.  Addressing  him- 
self to  his  segregationist  readers,  Harris 
added:  "Now,  we  shouldn't  reach  the  con- 
clusion thait  the  fight  is  won." 

The  battle  isnt  over  ...  All  this  means 
Is  that  we  are  making  some  progress  and 
that  If  we  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  fight 
with  sledge  hammers  Instead  of  powder  puffs 
we  are  obliged  to  win.  ...  AU  of  us  who 
have  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  from  19M 
until  now  have  believed  it  would  take  from 
two  to  three  generations  to  win  this  fight. 
We  knew  we  oouldnt  win  tt  by  ounelToa. 
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We  have  known  all  along  that  we  had  to 
have  the  help  of  the  white  people  outside 
of  the  South. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Harris  and  others 
of  his  viewpoint  wUl  verbally  "fight  with 
sledge  hammers,"  and  some,  of  course,  will 
physically  do  It  with  ax  handles,  as  they 
did  recently  in  Lamar,  S.C.  Harris  has  been 
consistent.  He  always  did  say  the  fight  would 
take  a  long  time,  but  that  it  would  be  won 
when  real  integration  began  to  come  out- 
side the  South.  And  It  is  true  that  the 
Southern  resistance  has  frequently  out- 
smarted the  federal  effort  which  never  truly 
has  been  very  strong  and  consistent,  pre- 
cisely because  the  enforcers  always  thought 
the  battle  was  about  over,  and  the  resistance 
always  knew  It  was  not. 

What  Is  happening  now  within  the  South 
is  that  Nixon's  "Southern  strategy"  has  re- 
kindled all  the  dying  fires.  But  It  is  not 
Uue.  as  Harris  and  Bickel  both  argue,  that 
Integration  currently  is  imposlble  on  a  na- 
tional scale  and  that,  this  being  the  case.  It 
should  not  be  pressed  hard  in  the  South. 
Bickel  asked  whether  It  is  right  to  require 
a  smaU,  rural  and  relatively  poor  segment  of 
the  nation's  population  (the  tut&I  and  small- 
town South,  that  is)  to  "submit"  to  a  kind 
of  sohooUng  "that  Is  disagreeable  to  them 
(for  whatever  reasons,  more  or  less  un- 
worthy)." This  argument  revives  the  "in- 
visible man."  A  large  part  of  that  small, 
rural  and  relatively  poor  area  is  black,  does 
not  feel  that  It  U  being  forced  to  "submit." 
and  usually  has  found  nothing  disagreeable 
about  the  fact  that  at  last  It  has  begun  to 
make  real  progress  toward  school  integration. 
Tes,  we  are  told,  but  the  "vanguard"  of 
black  opinion  In  the  nation  U  no  longer  in- 
terested in  integration.  Is  Roy  Innls  "van- 
guard" and  Julian  Bond,  who  disagrees  with 
Innls'  kind  of  separatist  position,  not? 
Someone  Is  putting  us  on.  When  Innls 
came  to  Atlanta  recently,  he  conferred 
with  Governor  Maddox  and  reported  the 
Governor's  response  to  hU  separatist 
views  on  schools  was  "very  heartening 
and  encouraging."  He  did  not  consult  with 
Bond,  also  a  Georgia  state  official;  Bond 
would  not  have  heartened  him.  Vanguard? 

Innumerable  examples  of  successful  school 
Integration  can  be  cited.  One  thinks  of 
Greenville,  S.C,  where  white  students  wel- 
comed blacks  vrtth  banners  and  decent  local 
leadership  made  things  work;  or  Jackson, 
Miss.,  where  the  school  superintendent  could 
report  "extremely  smooth"  transition  in  a 
system  47  per  cent  black;  or  scores  of  others. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  number  of  places  In  the 
South  where  integration  has  been  self- 
defeating,  once  it  has  arrived,  is  relatively 
small. 

But  these  numerous  examples  are  being 
ignored.  Some  are  dismissed  on  groxmds  that 
they  do  not  involve  a  high  percentage  of 
blacks  or  are  in  places  where  resistance  was 
not  strong.  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  Is  a  small  town 
with  a  high  school  that  has  been  60  per  cent 
black  since  last  September.  There  were  no 
Incidents  when  Aberdeen  closed  an  all-black 
high  school  and  fully  Integrated  grades  10, 
11  and  12.  Very  few  whites  departed.  Despite 
the  big  educational  lag  of  black  high  school 
students  who  had  never  been  to  a  good 
school,  education  has  proceeded  at  Aberdeen 
High  School.  Team  teaching,  individual  In- 
struction and  a  number  of  other  devices  have 
been  tised  by  a  school  administration  deter- 
mined to  make  Integration  work. 

The  brightest  white  students  have  not 
been  penalized;  they  have  benefited  from 
the  Increase  in  individual  attention,  and 
apparentiy  they  are  generally  making  faster 
progress  than  were  their  counterparts  a  year 
ago.  The  achievement  levels  of  the  black 
students,  meanwhile,  have  been  rising. 
(Remember  the  Coleman  Report?)  There 
have  been  no  unusual  disciplinary  problems. 
A  black  student  was  elected  president  of  the 
student  body,  with  a  majority,  without  a 


run-off  against  two  white  students.  The 
athletic  teams  are  fully  Integrated,  and  the 
school  has  taken  pains  to  see  that  blacks 
and  whites  have  shared  alike  in  such  hal- 
lowed endeavors  as  the  selection  of  cheer 
leaders  and  homecoming  queens  and  maids 
of  honor.  A  lively  student  newspaper,  far 
from  being  mousy  about  the  biggest  sub- 
ject in  the  local  high  school,  has  done  a  com- 
plete Job  of  reporting  on  the  changes  and 
on  student  and  adult  opinions  about  it  aU. 
What  Is  the  real  message  of  Aberdeen?  It 
is  not  that  the  majority  of  the  town's  white 
people  wanted  school  integration  or  that  it 
was  successfully  achieved  through  some  ex- 
traordinary assistance  in  funds  and  other  aid 
from  outside.  The  real  message  Is  that  school 
adminUtrators  and  officials,  confronted  final- 
ly with  integration,  and  knowing  they  must 
make  it  work  or  have  no  public  school  sys- 
tem, have  used  all  their  considerable  skills 
to  make  it  effective. 

What  happens  now  to  such  conscientious 
people?  Enemies  of  the  change  may  scold 
them  for  moving  along,  questioning  whether 
even  in  the  face  of  a  court  order  they  had 
to  make  things  go  well.  If  they  had  stalled, 
or  encouraged  the  private  school,  or  discrim- 
inated within  the  buUding,  or  made  life  un- 
pleasant for  the  new  arrivals,  maybe  now  the 
fight  against  integration  could  be  won. 
Maybe  Aberdeen  could  have  gotten  by  with 
token  integration.  That  is  the  local  spin-off 
from  the  "Southern  strategy." 

Except  for  the  spectacle  of  seeing  one  of 
the  two  national  political  parties  openly 
playing  race  poUtics  as  Southern  demagogues 
have  played  it  (not  the  "nigger-nigger"  and 
States'-rlghts  Southern  demagogues  but  their 
successors,  who  speak  of  beUef  In  clvU  rights 
and  disbeUef  in  guidelines,  or  racial  balance 
or  federal  force) ,  the  most  disturbing  aspect 
of  the  new  national  trend  U  the  bUthe  adop- 
tion of  Southern  segregationist  termniology 
and  terms  of  discussion  Now  we  hear  nation- 
ally, not  Just  in  "Maddox  country,"  that  the 
goal  should  be  "quaUty  education."  That 
should  always  be  the  goal  of  education,  of 
course;  but  now  the  term  is  used  to  oppose 
mtegratlon,  as  Southern  demagogues  have 
always  used  it. 

Now  we  also  hear  that  it  Is  "time  to  end 
the  clvU  war,"  as  Geoffrey  and  Roscoe  Drimi- 
mond  wrote  in  a  recent  newsp^>er  column. 
By  this  is  meant  that  the  federal  government 
should  stop  leaning  hard  on  the  South  (if  it 
ever  did) ;  and  this  in  turn  means  it  should 
stop  leaning  hard  on  white  supremacists  in 
the  South.  We  now  hear  frequent  references 
to  school  Integration  as  "racial  balance,"  a 
term  which  usually  Is  altogether  misleading 
because  it  describes  a  goal  and  a  restxlt  hardly 
ever  Involved  in  plans  abolishing  the  dual 
school  systems  of  the  South.  And  finely, 
bussing  is  now  at  the  center  of  debate,  al- 
though school  integration  In  the  South  has 
steadily  reduced  bussing.  What  has  happened 
to  the  terms  of  the  national  discussion?  They, 
too,  have  been  captured  by  the  Southern 
neo-segregatlonlsts . 

There  Is  another  dimension  In  this  shift- 
ing of  the  terms  of  debate.  It  has  to  do  with 
emphasis  on  "lowering  our  voices,"  to  use 
President  Nixon's  term,  at  the  moment  when 
voices  should  be  raised.  People  who  raise 
their  voices  loudly  against  the  poUticlzlng 
of  the  school  desegregation  process — people 
who,  like  Panetta,  rightly  caU  It  "craven  re- 
treat"— are  now  dismissed,  even  in  some  lib- 
eral quarters,  as  Intemperate  zealots.  We  are 
urged  not  to  attribute  the  worst  motives  to 
the  Nixon  Administration,  the  nation  ra- 
cial situation  being  so  delicate. 

On  the  contrary,  voices  should  be  raised, 
loudly,  because  the  racial  situation  is  deli- 
cate and  because  this  playing  politics  with 
children  further  widens  the  racial  gap.  It  is 
no  service  to  the  country  to  counsel  a  quiet 
rationality  that  does  not  permit  calling  po- 
litical opportunism  exactly  that  and  which 
is  too  refined  to  entertain  the  thought  that 


Blchard  Nixon  and  Lester  Maddox  can  oper- 
ate with  the  same  motivations. 

All  of  these  developments  (the  devel(q>- 
ments  In  the  media  and  academic  worlds  may 
do  more  than  the  "Southern  strategy"  to 
reverse  the  nation's  progress)  siiggest  that 
the  South  Is  once  again  being  cut  adrift. 
And  of  course  the  white  supremacist  ele- 
ment— which  is  hardly  ever  called  that  now, 
although  the  country  is  quick  to  name  black 
power  when  It  appears — wants  the  South 
adrift.  Then  we  can  have  "local  control," 
"self-determination"  and  "neighborhood 
schools."  Do  Southern  liberals  have  a  right 
to  expect  those  at  the  end  of  their  life  lines, 
those  in  places  of  power  in  Washington  and 
New  York  and  other  cities  outside  the  South, 
to  continue  to  hold  on? 

I  don't  think  white  Southern  liberals  have 
any  such  right;  with  relatively  few  excep- 
tions they  have  n'ot  been  the  real  heroes  or 
the  real  sufferers  in  the  struggle.  But  black 
Southerners  can  claim  that  right.  The  na- 
tion still  has  not  made  good  on  the  promis- 
sory note  they  hold.  People  in  power,  whether 
It  be  governmental.  Intellectual  or  communi- 
cations power,  ought  to  be  garnished  to  make 
good.  Those  in  places  of  infiuence  who  do 
not  think  so  ought  to  be  moved  out  of  the 
way. 

And  I  think  they  will  be.  In  Maddox  coun- 
try it  Is  clear  that  the  stniggle,  as  Roy  HarrU 
says,  is  not  over.  He  Is  caUlng  in  his  rein- 
forcements. So  should  we.  Behind  those  who 
are  tired  and  discouraged  and  prone  to  tacitly 
accept  the  racist  underpinnings  of  arguments 
made  by  John  Stennls  and  Roy  Innls,  there 
are  younger  replacements,  many  of  whom 
have  been  tempered  in  the  Southern  civil 
rights  movement.  They  know  that  recon- 
struction sometimes  must  precede  reconcili- 
ation, and  that  as  long  as  John  Stennls  rep- 
resents a  million  MLssisslppl  blacks  our  con- 
cern must  be  mainly  for  them,  not  for  him. 
There  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  the 
current  activism  of  college  students,  gen- 
erally described  as  student  radicalism,  is  pro- 
gresBlng  not  mainly  toward  a  major  force 
of  organized  raxllcaUsm  In  America  but  to- 
ward a  tough  new  reformism  with  perspec- 
tives that  are.  In  the  present  milieu,  radical. 
The  student  radicalism  already  has  yielded 
perspectives  of  truth,  but  not  yet  a  functional 
politics.  On  the  other  hand,  liberalism  is 
Ineffectual  today  exactly  to  the  extent  that 
it  lacks  those  radical  perspectives.  We  have 
learned  that,  without  them,  liberals  are  cap- 
able of  producing  Vletnams  and  Chicagos, 
and  the  kUid  of  reasoning  process  that  now 
has  shifted  the  terms  of  debate  on  the 
schools. 

"Liberals  who  lack  a  radical  perspective— • 
perspective  slicing  through  the  nation's  er- 
roneous pretensions  about  Itself,  its  mstltu- 
tions  and  the  world,  and  comprehending  that 
dvlcs  books  are  usually  filled  with  facts  that 
add  up  to  lies  about  how  government  works — 
are  Incapable  of  dealing  effectively  with  the 
main  processes  of  public  life  in  America.  L«t 
them  be  replaced  by  an  Influx  of  the  new 
liberals  (the  label  "Uberal"  perhaps  will  not 
be  used) :  people  who  are  not  radlcaUy  de- 
structive but  creative.  If  that  happens  the 
earlier  liberalism,  which  for  a  time  became 
otir  national  orthodoxy,  will  not  be  followed 
by  a  middle  American  oopout  or  a  drug-cul- 
ture dropout  but  by  a  liberalism  that  baa 
been  made  functional  again. 

Mr.  Nixon's  "silent  majority"  did,  aftw  aU. 
give  him  less  than  haU  the  votes  in  the  1968 
Presidential  election,  and  this  after  eight 
years  of  Democratic  rule  and  In  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  most  unpopular  wars  In  American 
history.  What  Is  there  to  prove  that  the  na- 
tion, though  It  may  have  been  ready  for  a 
pavise,  wUl  long  accept  a  retreat  that  is  patent 
poUtical  opportunism?  I  may  oe  wrong,  view- 
ing the  scene  through  all  the  strange  prisms 
of  Maddox  country,  but  even  in  the  disarray 
of  liberalism  Splro  Agnew  does  not  look  like 
the  wave  of  the  future. 
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RESOLUTION      OP 
CLUB   OP  PORT 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  ^as  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaifcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaicer.  the  fight 
against  cancer  should  become  ^ne  of  the 
first  priorities  of  oiu-  country.  I  have 
long  spoken  of  the  urgency  of  \ius  prob- 
lem. Since  my  years  in  the  Sehate,  and 
while  in  the  House,  I  have  taken  steps 
in  the  effort  to  obtain  more  ^unds  for 
cancer  research. 

In  1937  I  joined  in  the  intri 
the  resolution  in  the  Senate 
the  first  National  Cancer 
1946  I  attempted  to  get  more  [funds  for 
cancer  research  by  introducing)  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate  to  provide  $100  million 
to  enable  the  President  to  brin( :  together 
the  outstanding  scientists  of  the  world, 
knowledgeable  in  this  area,  at  s  )me  place 
for  sustained  research  on  cane  ;r. 

This  Congress,  I  have  joine<l  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  leglslatii  n  calling 
for  the  appropriation  of  S650  million  an- 
nually for  10  years  for  the  nitionwide 
cancer  program  and  for  the  construction 
of  five  new  research  institutes. 

Several  organizations  are  directing 
their  efforts  to  see  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assists  in  every  possible  way  in 
finding  the  cause  and  cure  cf  cancer. 
I  am  proud  to  place  in  the  Reco  hd  a  reso- 
lution unanimously  adopted  by  the  Kl- 
wanis  Club  of  Port  Lauderdal<  on  June 
16.  1970: 

Resqlction  Unanimooslt  Adopts  bt  the 
KiwiiNts  Club  or  F^st  Laito  sdalk  on 
JjTsm  16,  1970 

Whereas,  Cancer  strikes  one  out  of  four 
Americans  and  Is  a  tlireat  to  the  world  and 
nation  and  In  1966  alone  caused  the  death 
of  323.000  citizens,  and 

Whereas,  a  concerned  group  of  Americans 
have  formed  the  Citizens  for  the  Cure  of 
Cancer  who  are  making  every  effort  through 
petitions  and  other  means  to  gain  support 
for  Increased  medical  research  and  to  effect 
a  cure  for  Cancer,  and  [ 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Klfranls  Club 
of  Tt.  Lauderdale  are  In  unanimous  agree- 
ment with  the  goals  of  tlUs  group  pf  citizens. 

Therefore,  we  hereby  resolve  thai  this  Club 
join  with  the  Citizens  for  the  Cur4  of  Cancer 
and  call  upon  all  Klwanis  Clubs  1^  the  Flor- 
ida District  to  do  ao.  In  maUng  jit  our  ob- 
jective to  coDTlnoe  our  govemm«tit  and  Its 
people  that  we  must  make  the  ocSmnltment 
to  a  cure  for  Cancer  a  national  priority. 

OcNX  A.  Vfnnpoif. 
President.  KitennU  Club  of  Fort  La^iderdale. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  HOUSE 
WORKS  COMMrm 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  ^ked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rzc<kiu)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter.)      ] 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  the  summer  1970  Issue  of  W»ter  Spec- 
trum, a  publication  of  the  l  .8.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  there  aiipears  an 
article  entitled  "Hearing  in  Sesiion."  The 
author  is  our  esteemed  coUejague  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee 
Works,  the  Honorable  George  p.  Pallon 
of  Maryland.  It  Is  an  excellent  account 
of   how   and  why  committee    operate, 


with  the  accent  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Throughout  his  25-year  career  in  the 
Congress,  Chairman  Fallon  has  been 
the  leader  in  the  concept  of  reasoned  de- 
velopment— development  which  con- 
siders environmental  values  in  relation- 
ship to  public  need. 

I  commend  this  to  the  Members: 
Heartng  in  Session 
(By  Hon.  George  H.  Fallon) 

I  have  often  wondered  exactly  when  the 
first  committee  was  formed.  Toying  with  the 
thought,  I'm  almost  convinced  that  It  prob- 
ably came  about  when  the  wheel  was  In- 
vented and  a  group  of  bystanders  appointed 
themselves  the  "wheel  committee"  to  de- 
cide, by  vote,  which  direction  it  should  roll. 

However  It  began,  the  direction  of  modern, 
democratic  man  has  been  guided  by  com- 
mittee action  with  the  committees  becom- 
ing more  numerous  as  community  environ- 
ment became  more  complex. 

The  heart  of  our  congressional  system  Is 
the  committee.  Each  Congressman  Is,  In  es- 
sence, acting  as  the  chairman  of  bis  con- 
stituent group  when  he  votes  on  legislation. 
As  an  Individual,  his  membership  on  the 
various  congressional  committees  is  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  total  legislative  machinery. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  standing 
committees  were  structured  In  their  present 
form  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  Rule  XI  outlined  the  "Powers  and 
Duties  of  Committees,"  and  stated  that:  "All 
proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
subjects  listed  under  the  standing  commit- 
tees named  below  shall  be  referred  to  such 
committees,  respectively."  The  specific  area 
of  responsibility  for  each  standing  commit- 
tee is  delineated  and  committee  prooedtire 
Is  detailed. 

Every  committee  chairman  feels  that  bis 
particular  committee  Is  Just  a  little  more 
Important  than  the  rest.  I,  too,  have  this 
feeling  about  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
Not  that  within  the  total  legislative  context 
it  Is  more  Important — yet  Its  recommended 
actions  affect  every  American  either  directly 
or  Indirectly. 

Under  the  previously  cited  House  Rule  XI, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  was  given 
Jurisdiction  over  the  following  areas: 

nood  control  and  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors. 

Public  works  for  the  benefit  of  navigation. 
Including  bridges  and  dams. 

Water  power. 

OH  and  other  pollution  of  navigable  wa- 
ters. 

Public  buildings  and  occupied  or  Improved 
grounds  of  the  United  States  generally. 

Measures  relating  to  the  purchase  of  sites 
and  construction  of  poet  offices,  custom- 
houses. Federal  courthouses,  and  govern- 
ment buildings  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Measures  relating  to  the  Capitol  Building 
and  the  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings. 

Measvires  relating  to  the  construction  or 
reconstruction,  maintenance  and  care  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Botanic 
Oardens,  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Public  reservations  and  parks  within  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Including  Rock  Creek 
Park  and  the  Zoological  Park. 

Measures  relating  to  the  construction  or 
maintenance  of  roads  and  post  roads. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  which 
has  34  of  the  most  competent  and  knowl- 
edgeable members  of  the  Congress,  and  rep- 
resents every  section  of  the  United  States, 
is  organized  Into  a  structure  consisting  of 
five  standing  subcommittees: 

Rivers  and  Harbors,  Flood  Control.  Roads. 
Public  Buildings  and  Orounda.  and  Water- 


shed Development;  plus  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram (investigative),  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  Programs. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  U  basically 
concerned  with  environment  and  develop- 
ment. In  the  minds  of  some  people  these  two 
areas  are  diametrically  opposed.  We  know, 
however,  that  development  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  food,  water,  transportation  and 
economic  well-being  necessary  for  our  grow- 
ing population.  We  take  as  our  approach 
that  reasoned  development  Is  essential — 
development  which  considers  environmental 
values  In  relationship  to  public  neea. 

The  Committee's  long  history  as  a  guard- 
Ian  of  our  environment  Is  evidenced  by  Its 
pioneering  work  in  water  pollution  control. 
Prior  to  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  ther« 
had  been  some  legislation  enacted  in  this 
general  field — The  Refuse  Act  of  1899,  The 
Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1912  and  The 
Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924.  However.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  was  established  and  considered  the 
problem  of  water  pollution  control  to  be 
sufficiently  serious  for  national  attention 
that,  In  1948,  the  first  comprehensive  meas- 
ure aimed  specifically  at  that  problem  was 
enacted.  This  landmark  legislation  was  Pub- 
Uc  Law  80-845. 

Public  Law  80-846  essentially  had  a  five- 
fold purpKMe: 

1.  Authorized  the  Surgeon  General  to  as- 
sist In  and  encourage  state  studies  and  plans, 
Interstate  compacts,  and  creation  oif  uni- 
form state  laws  to  control  pollution. 

2.  Supported  research. 

3.  Authorized  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  bring  suits  to  require  an  Individual  or 
firm  to  cease  practices  leading  to  pollution — 
suits  could  be  brought  only  after  notice 
and  bearing,  and  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  State 

4.  Established  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Advisory  Board. 

5.  Provided  authorization  for  funding. 

a.  $22.5  million  a  year  for  Fiscal  Years 
1949-1953  for  low  Interest  (2  percent)  loans 
for  construction  of  sewage  and  waste  treat- 
ment works.  Loans  limited  to  $250,000  or 
one-third  the  cost  of  the  project. 

b.  >1  million  a  year  for  Fiscal  Years  1949- 
1953  for  grants  to  States  for  pollution  studies. 

c.  eSOO.OOO  a  year  for  Fiscal  Years  1949- 
1953  for  grants  to  aid  In  drafting  construc- 
tion plans  for  water  pollution  control  proj- 
ects. 

Public  Law  82-579,  enacted  in  1952  ex- 
tended the  provisions  of  the  1948  Act  for  an 
additional  three  years  through  Fiscal  Years 
1954-56. 

The  emergence  of  the  naUonal  water  pol- 
lution control  program  as  a  permanent  pro- 
gram came  about  with  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  84-660  in  1966.  This  Act,  which 
was  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  despite  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  the  executive  department,  pro- 
vided legislation  of  a  comprehensive  natui* 
and  permitted  Federal  participation  In  a  wide 
variety  of  activities,  including  Federal-State 
cooperation  in  developing  comprehensive  pro- 
grams. Increased  technical  assistance.  Inten- 
sified and  broadened  research,  provided  93 
million  a  year  in  grants  for  Fiscal  Years  1957- 
1961  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  State 
plans  for  pollution  control  (500  million  for 
grants  to  help  local  communities  build  sew- 
age treatment  plants  for  Fiscal  Years  1957- 
1966,  and  modified  and  simplified  enforce- 
ment measures  for  controlling  pollution  of 
interstate  waters. 

Without  belaboring  the  point,  an  example 
of  bow  far  the  Committee  was  moving  for- 
ward almost  unilaterally  in  t-he  area  of  en- 
vironment was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
when  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  signed 
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this  leglBlaUon  on  July  9.  1956,  his  comments 
of  disapproval  of  the  $500  million  grant  pro- 
gram were  met  by  almost  total  silence  by 
the  public. 

In  the  Budget  Measage  in  1969,  President 
Elsenhower  urged  the  Congress  to  reduce, 
and,  after  1960,  ellmmate  the  construction 
grant  program.  He  argued  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  sewage  treatment  building  costs 
should  be  returned  to  the  States  and  locali- 
ties altogether.  However,  this  Committee  re- 
fused to  go  along  with  that  view  and  urged 
the  Congress  to  Increase  the  Federal  partici- 
pation to  $100  million  annually  for  ten 
years.  Eventually  H.R.  3610  passed  the  Con- 
gress providing  for  a  $900  million  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  next  10-year  period.  Unfortu- 
nately. HJl.  3610  was  vetoed  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  attempt  to  override  the 
veto  on  February  25,  1960.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  fell  22  votes  short  of  the 
two-thirds  majority  needed.  However,  the 
vote  of  249-157  to  override  the  veto  was  en- 
couraging to  the  Committee  as  a  sign  that 
the  water  pollution  control  program  was 
finally  obtaining  national  attention. 

In  1961,  the  Nation  was  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  need  for  an  active  and  accelerated 
water  pollution  control  program.  After  con- 
siderable hearings,  the  Public  Worits  Com- 
mittee recommended  to  the  Congress  H.R. 
6441  and  this  eventually  became  enacted  as 
Public  Law  87-88. 

The  major  provisions  of  that  Act  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Vested  administration  of  program  in 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(previously  Surgeon  General). 

2.  Authorized  grants  to  local  communities 
^    for  sewage  treatment  plants  of: 

a.  $80  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1962 

b.  $90  million  In  Fiscal  Year  1963 

c.  $100  mliUon  in  Fiscal  Years  1964-1967. 

3.  Raised  Federal  contribution  to  30  per- 
cent of  total  cost  or  $600,000  whichever  was 
less  (formerly  30  percent  of  $250,000). 

4.  Permitted  Federal  grants  as  high  as  $2.4 
million  where  communities  unite  to  build 
one  project. 

5.  Authorized  seven  regional  laboratories 
for  research  and  demonstration  in  Improved 
metbods  of  sewage  treatment  and  control. 

6.  Permitted  the  HEW  Secretary,  through 
the  Justice  Department,  to  bring  court  suits 
to  require  an  offender  to  cease  activities 
causing  pollution  In  interstate  waters  with- 
out seeking  permission  of  the  State. 

7.  Extended  pollution  abatement  proce- 
dures of  the  Act  to  navigable  intrastate  and 
coastal  waters,  but  required  f)ermlssion  of 
owners  before  Federal  enforcement  suit 
could  be  brought  to  stop  activities  in  such 
waters.  (Previously,  abatement  procedures 
applied  only  to  Interstate  waters) . 

The  water  pollution  control  program  as  we 
know  It  today  was  put  into  the  present 
shape  by  enactment  of  The  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965  and  The  Clean  Waters  Restoration 
Act  of  1966. 

Under  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965, 
the  States  were  given  the  Initial  opportu- 
nity of  adopting  by  June  30,  1967,  water 
quality  standards  for  their  interstate  waters, 
and  plans  to  implement  and  enforce  the 
standards  for  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  as  Federal  standards.  (The  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  which  was  effective 
May  10.  1966.  transferred  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  authorized  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Acts,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.)  If  a  State  falls  to  adopt  adequate 
criteria  and  plans,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  Initiate  Federal  actions  to  establish 
standards. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  also  pro- 
vided for  grants  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  better  methods  of  controlling  pollu- 
tion from  stormwater  and  combined  sewer 
overflows  and  for  increased  amounts  for  con- 


structing sewage  treatment  works  ($160  mil- 
lion for  Fiscal  Year  1966  and  1967.) 

The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
authorized  a  massive  Federal  participation  in 
the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  grants. 
The  legislation  authorized  a  total  Federal 
expenditure  of  $3,550,000,000  during  Fiscal 
Years  1967-1971.  Unfortunately,  despite  the 
demonstrated  need  for  such  Federal  expen- 
ditures, the  appropriations  for  Fiscal  Years 
1967-1970  have  been  Just  a  little  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  authorized  amounts. 

By  the  time  this  article  is  published  the 
Congress  will  no  doubt  have  approved  an- 
other major  water  pollution  control  bill 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  authoring— 
H.R.  4148.  This  le^latlon  has  major  pro- 
visions concerning  oil  pollution  from  vessels 
and  on-shore  and  off-shore  facilities.  Federal 
permits  and  licenses,  sewage  pollution  from 
vessels,  and  hazardous  substances  discharged 
Into  the  waters  of  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
visions Is  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  to  furnish  staff  sup- 
port for  The  Council  of  Environmental  Qual- 
ity established  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91- 
190.  This  staff  will  monitor  the  national  Fed- 
eral pollution  control  efforts  and  I  am  cer< 
tain  It  will  be  In  the  forefront  of  our  national 
effort  to  preserve  our  environment. 

By  disctisslng  in  such  detail  the  history  of 
the  water  pollution  control  program,  I  do  not 
mean  to  disparage  in  any  way  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  our  environment  that 
our  developmental  programs  have  made. 

One  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  the  Committee  was,  of  course.  Its  tictlon  in 
moving  forward  the  1956  Federal-Aid  High- 
way legislation  which  established  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways.  This  tremendous  undertaking,  the 
largest  public  worlcs  venture  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  is  producing  a  modem  access 
system  for  this  Nation  which  is  approached 
nowhere  else  on  this  earth.  Presently  desig- 
nated at  42,500  miles.  Its  ultimate  cost  will 
be  in  the  neightwrhood  of  $60  blUlon.  The 
program  is  conducted  by  the  States  under  the 
administration  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  It  presents  an 
excellent  example  of  State-Federal  relation- 
ship at  Its  best. 

The  regular  Federal-Aid  program  of  pri- 
mary, secondary  and  urban  roads,  although 
dwarfed  by  the  Interstate  program,  is  an 
undertaking  of  major  scope  in  its  own  right. 
Currently  authorized  at  a  rate  of  approxi- 
mately one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  per  year 
It  Is  expected  to  expand  drastically  upon 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System  in  the 
late  seventies.  The'  Committee  authorizes  this 
program  on  a  bleiuilal  basis  and  keeps  close 
track  of  all  activities  and  procedures  involved 
In  Its  progress. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Acts  since  1956 
have  Included  important  provisions  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  our  environment.  The  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1968.  for  example, 
included  a  provision  for  the  preservation  of 
parklands.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  forbidden  to  approve  the  use  of  publcly 
owned  parklands  for  highway  projects  unless 
there  is  "no  feasible  and  prudent  alterna- 
tive," and  if  such  lands  must  be  used,  all 
possible  planning  must  be  Instituted  to  mini- 
mize harm  to  such  lands.  Section  24  of  that 
Act  requires  the  State  highway  depculjnents 
before  submitting  proposals  for  highway  lo- 
cations, to  consider  the  social  effects,  en- 
vironmental Impact,  and  consistency  with  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  urban  planning 
promulgated  by  the  commtinlty  of  such  loca- 
tions, in  addition  to  consideration  of  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  such  locations. 

At  the  urging  of  tills  Committee,  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  has  undertaken 
numerous  activities  to  assure  the  compatibil- 
ity of  the  highway  and  Its  environment.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  note  a  few  of  these  ef- 
forts. 


1.  Environmental  Development  Division. 
Almost  two  years  ago,  an  Environmental  De- 
velopment Division  was  created  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  It  is  a  multldlsclpU- 
nary  group,  staffed  with  architects,  city 
planners,  landscaf>e  architects,  sociologists, 
economists,  appraisers,  engineers,  and  others. 
This  division  Is  concerned  with  the  follow- 
ing elements. 

a.  Consideration  of  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  factors,  with  special  emphasis 
on  those  factors  significant  to  a  highway 
decision; 

b.  Optimum  utilization  of  the  Joint  devel- 
opment potential  of  a  highway  project  and 
its  environment,  including  multiple  use  of 
the  highway  right-of-way; 

c.  Use  of  multldlsclpllnary  design  groups 
as  staff  advisors  to  agencies  and  Jurisdic- 
tions responsible  for  highway  and  commu- 
nity programs; 

d.  Use  of  intergovernmental  policy  groups 
in  a  comprehensive  highway  project  plan- 
ning process,  to  develop  integrated  and  co- 
ordinated highway  and  environmental  plans 
and  programs;  amd 

e.  Use  of  citizen  and  unofficial  groups  as 
community  and  neighborhood  advisors  to 
agencies  and  Jurisdictions  responsible  for 
highway   and   community  programs. 

2.  Environmental  Design  Group.  In  order 
to  better  recognize  and  Integrate  economic, 
social  and  environmental  factors,  design  con- 
cept teams  were  established.  Major  design 
concept  team  efforts  are  being  made  in  such 
places  as  Baltimore,  Ctiicago,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Phoenix.  A  number  of  hlghvray 
departments,  additionally,  have  established 
an  internal  multidiscipUnary  staff  capability 
Involving  the  environmental  design  ap- 
proach. The  objective  of  all  of  these  efforts 
is  to  make  svire  that  adequate  attention 
is  given  to  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  quality  of  the  environment,  and 
related  social  and  economic  factors.  Sub- 
stantial dollar  resources  are  involved. 

3.  Joint  Development  and  Multiple  Use. 
More  than  four  years  ago,  the  idea  of  Joint 
development  and  multiple  use  was  Initiated. 
The  objective  of  these  programs  Is  to  make 
double  and  triple  use  of  highway  rights-of- 
way  and  highway  dollars,  establishing  uses 
compatible  and  complementary  to  the  trans- 
portation corridor.  It  also  assists  communi- 
ties in  the  attainment  of  their  other  stated 
goals.  It  restores  taxable  p>roperty  and  pro- 
vides services  of  all  kinds  to  communities. 
Over  600  requests  from  almost  every  State 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  permis- 
sive Joint  use  of  highway  land  for  nonhlgh- 
way  purposes  have  been  processed.  This  pro- 
gram alone  offers  fantastic  opportunities  for 
preserving  and  enhancing  the  community  en- 
vironment. 

4.  Metropolitan  Development  and  Inter- 
governmental Review.  Based  upon  a  long- 
time tradition  of  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion, the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
was  one  of  the  first  to  fully  Implement  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968 
and  Its  predecessor  legislation.  The  objec- 
tive is  to  conform  highway  projects  with  en- 
vironmental and  metropwUtan  development. 
Environmental  elements  are  an  important 
segment  of  these  activities.  Ttils  activity  has 
been  extended  to  non-metropolitan  and  rural 
areas  as  well. 

5.  Acquisition  In  Limited  Vertical  Dimen- 
sion. In  an  increasing  number  of  instances, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  Is  en- 
couraging acquisitions  in  limited  vertieal  di- 
mension, either  at>ove  or  below  a  resource 
that  is  sought  to  be  preserved.  This  oould 
leave  a  park,  open  space,  stream,  wildlife  area, 
battlefield,  or  similar  resource  intact. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  (and  Its 
predecessor  Committees  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors and  Flood  Control )  has  had  Jurisdiction 
over  the  civil  works  program  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  since  the  earliest  Involve- 
ment In  the  development  and  maintenaiiM  Of 
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the  nation's  waterways  for  navlj  Atlon  and  re- 
lated purposes  In  1824. 

As  m  the  highway  program,  his  Commit- 
tee has  Insisted  on  conslderatla  a  of  environ- 
mental values  In  water  resouce  develop- 
ment programs  for  many,  mikny  years.  A 
healthy  environment  and  natuial  beauty  are 
values  which  require  proper  consideration 
In  any  action  program  for  wate  ■  resource  de- 
velopment. The  well-being  of  all  of  the  peo- 
ple Is  the  primary  determlnan';  In  planning 
the  best  use  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources. The  Committee  has  in  dsted  that  in 
preauthorlzatlon  studies  and  su  ssequent  pre- 
constructlon  planning,  full  consideration  be 
given  to  the  impact  of  engineering  works 
upon  their  habitat,  and  to  mea  lures  for  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  e  avlrorimental 
resources.  Provision  Is  requires  to  be  made 
for  development  of  the  recreallon  potential 
of  water  projects  by  constructloi  i  and  mainte- 
nance of  faciUUes  for  recreational  use  of. 
and  public  access  to,  the  water  areas. 

Under  basic  authorities  originating  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worts,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  Is  becoming  Increasingly  in- 
volved m  activities  related  tc  general  en- 
vironmental quality.  Some  examples  are: 

Measures  for  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  resour<  es; 

Land  management  practices  Tor  reforesta- 
tion, soil  erosion  control,  fore«t  and  water- 
shed cover  management,  and  otber  conserva- 
tion practices  to  Improve  the  environment 
and  Increase  the  value  of  such  ireas  for  con- 
servation, recreation,  and  otler  beneficial 
uses; 

Storage  In  reservoir  projects  t  or  streamflow 
regulation  and  water  quality  co  itrol: 

Consideration  of  various  ecological,  cul- 
tural, historical,  and  archaeoI(  kglcal  values; 

Protection  of  existing  recreallon  resources 
created  by  water  resource  development  proj- 
ects. 

The  comprehensive  study  o;  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Is  one  of  the  best  cur  «nt  examples 
of  the  Joint  Interest  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
understand  and  protect  our  environment.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  Introducing  the  legisla- 
tion which  became  section  312  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1B65.  The  stjudy,  which  Is 
now  estimated  to  cost  115  mllll<)n,  consists  of 
a  complete  Investigation  and  study  of  water 
utilisation  and  control  of  th#  Chesapeake 
Bay  Basin.  Including  the  watexfe  of  the  Bal- 
timore Harbor  and  Including  bitt  not  limited 
to  navigation,  flshertes,  flood  coDtrol.  control 
of  noxious  weeds,  water  pKjUiltlon  control, 
water  quality  control,  beach  eroeion,  and  rec- 
reation. A  hydraulic  model  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Basin  and  associated  tec^lcal  center 
was  authcKlzed  to  be  constructed,  operated, 
and  maintained  In  the  State  :  of  Maryland 
for  this  purpose.  The  model  sii  center  are 
to  be  utilized  by  any  deptartment.  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania  In  connection  ulth  any  re- 
search Investigation  or  study  ihey  conduct 
on  any  aspect  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin. 

Chesapeake  Bay  Is  the  largeat  tidal  Inlet 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Itas  a  surface 
area  of  approximately  4300  square  miles  and 
tidal  shore  line  of  about  4,600  miles.  The 
Chesapeake  Bay  seafood  Industry  supports 
the  livelihood  of  about  30,000  persons.  ^- 
proxlmately  150.000,000  tons  annually  of 
waterbome  commerce  moves  otit  of  the  bay 
and  Its  tributaries.  The  metrc|>oUtan  areas 
of  Baltimore.  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Norfolk, 
Va..  are  located  In  the  basin  ar^;  and.  using 
the  DOW  obsolete  cenaua  of  lOtO  as  a  basis, 
the  population  oX  the  area  at  l|hat  time  was 
about  5300.000. 

As  I  have  prerloualy  notad,  tbe  Chesapeake 
Bay  study  Is  a  comprehensive  eetuarlne 
study.  multl-dlsclpUnary  In  sbope,  encom- 
passing engineering  and  t^e  physical, 
chemical,  biological,  and  social  sciences.  The 
flzat  year  of  the  study.  Placal  Year  1967.  waa 
used  In  developing  broad  concepts  and  con- 
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stralnts  for  this  study  of  unprecedented 
scope  and  magnitude.  The  second  year  was 
used  for  a  more  detailed  evaluation  of  pro- 
cedures for  accomplishing  the  study,  for 
Interagency  coordination,  and  for  a  public 
hearing  at  which  the  views  of  affected  local 
Interests  were  obtained. 

Many  urgent  problems  challenge  the  en- 
vironment of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Waste  dis- 
posal Is  a  pressing  problem.  The  Baltimore- 
Washington  urban  complex  had  a  population 
of  approximately  3.8  million  people  In  1960, 
a  number  which  Is  expected  to  double  in  25 
years.  Little  study  has  been  done  concerning 
the  intricate  relationship  between  exploding 
urbanization  and  the  eetuarlne  environment. 
The  Washington  area  places  8  million  pounds 
of  phosphorous  and  25  million  pounds  of 
nitrogen  In  the  Potomac  River  annually. 
These  quantities  will  double  In  25  years.  The 
Patuxent  River  receives  the  wastes  of  78,000 
people,  and  has  lost  10  species  of  fish.  The 
rapidly  expanding  rate  of  urbanization  pro- 
vides the  additional  threats  of  Increased 
thermal  loads  and  other  very  hard  to  manage 
compounds.  There  are  numerous  other 
threats  Including  the  destruction  of  wet- 
lands, Interbasln  diversion  of  fresh  water 
Inflows,  the  Invasion  of  noxious  weeds,  land 
and  shore  erosion,  and  silt  Inflows  as  a  func- 
tion of  Increased  urban  development,  agri- 
cultural activity,  and  navlgaUon  projects. 

The  study,  when  completed,  will  project 
economic  development  within  the  bay  area 
and  the  consequent  resource  demands.  The 
flnal  report  will  serve  as  a  viable  manage- 
ment guide  to  maintaining  the  environ- 
mental Integrity  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
while  encouraging  beneficial  resource  use 
and  enjoyment. 

I  have  not  attempted  in  this  article  to 
discuss  the  other  major  programs  originated 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  such  as 
the  small  watershed  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
the  public  buildings  program  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
The  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Program,  or  the 
economic  development  programs  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  the  six  Eco- 
nomic Development  Regional  Commissions, 
and  the  Department  of  Conunerce's  Economic 
Development  Administration.  However,  the 
mere  enumeration  of  these  programs  discloses 
the  fact  that  these  are  "people  progranas" — 
programs  concerned  with  the  well-being  of 
people  and  their  environment. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works  to  establish  goals  In  the  major  areas 
of  our  responsibilities.  We  attempt  to  state 
these  goals  clearly  in  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation and  In  all  cases  we  consider  these 
objectives  attainable. 

Thus  in  the  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram we  state  o\ir  goal  as  providing  a  supply 
of  water  of  adequate  quality  for  all  bene- 
ficial purposes  including  public  water  supply, 
propagation  of  fish  and  aquatic  life,  recrea- 
tional purposes,  and  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial uses.  In  the  area  of  economic  de- 
velopment we  recognize  the  objective  of  en- 
hancing the  national  economy  by  assisting 
areas  of  subetantlal  and  p)er8lBtent  \mem- 
ployment  and  underemployment  to  achieve 
lasting  economic  Improvement  through  the 
establishment  of  stable,  diversified,  and 
strengthened  local  economies. 

However  we  state  the  goals  of  specific 
programs,  the  goals  of  all  our  programs  may 
be  briefiy  stated  as  providing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  necessary  projects  to  accommodate 
our  present  and  future  population  in  har- 
mony with  our  environment. 


Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  today  through  July  13, 
on  account  of  offlcial  business. 

Mr.  Prick  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  offlcial  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  from  June  25  through  June  29,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Jarman  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  today  on  account  of  death  of 
father. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fisher,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClure)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Hechlek  of  West  Virginia,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  to  ad- 
dress the  House  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  PuRCELL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  30  minutes,  on 
July  1. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  AspiNALL  in  two  instances,  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  In  eight 
instances,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Edhondson  in  three  instances, 
and  to  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Madden,  in  two  Instances,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  W7LIB,  to  extend  his  remarks  after 
those  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  today  on 
the  President's  veto. 

liir.  Mahon,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  on 
HJl.  17399  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  and  tables. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  following  the  vote  on 
HJl.  17495  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  In 
two  instances  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClttre)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BuKTON  of  Utah  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Zwach  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stafford. 
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Mr.  ARKNS8  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Forebian  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  ScHERLE  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Hunt. 
Mrs.  Mat. 

Mr.  LuKENS  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  MiZE. 

Mr.  HosuER  in  two  !nKtan<!<w. 
Mr.  McClure  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Ashbrook  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dellenback. 
Mr.  Pellv  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Brock  In  two  instances, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  three  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Daniel)  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material : 
Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Abbitt. 
Mr.  Thrnan. 

Mr.  Albert  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Wright  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Patman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Purcell  In  two  Instancet. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida  ]n  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Tunney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CHara. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Blanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  DiGGS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brooks  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mr,  Chappell. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 


BJLia   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  June  24.  1970: 

H.R.  16516.  To  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  faculties,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  imd  for  other  purposes. 
On  June  26,  1970: 

HJl.  17138.  To  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
Itmibia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1968  and  the  DUtrlct  of  ColumbU  Teachers' 
Salary  Act  of  1965  to  increase  salaries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1264.  Making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Aid  Highway  Act  of  1988:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

2162.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  1970  annual  re- 
port on  highway  relocation  assistanoe,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  33  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2153.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a  proepectiis 
for  the  revision  of  the  poet  office  and  vehicle 
maintenance  facility  project  authorized  as 
Van  Nuya,  Calif.,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  7(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
PubUc  Works. 
RxczivxD  From  the  Comftbollzs  Oknxbai. 

2164.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stetee,  transmitting  a 
report  of  weak  enforcement  of  Federal  sani- 
tation standards  at  meat  plants  by  the  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  i<'Hj»<''>^-,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  Joint  Res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  17138.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1955  to  Increase  salaries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1264.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  for  otber  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  19  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  June  29, 1970.  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
2147.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1969 
annual  report  and  combined  statement  of  in- 
come and  expenditures  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  33  Stat.  599,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Porelgtn  Affairs. 

"2148.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  final  Judgment  of  the  Commission  on 
Docket  No.  253.  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa, also  known  as  the  Miami  Tribe  et  al., 
plaintifrs.  Docket  No.  131,  Ira  Sylvester  God- 
froy,  William  AUolla  Godfroy,  John  A.  Owens, 
on  relation  of  The  Miami  Indian  Tribe  and 
Miami  Tribe  of  Indiana,  and  each  on  behalf 
of  others  similarly  situated  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Miami  Indian  Tribe  and  various  other 
bands  and  groups,  of  each  of  them,  compris- 
ing the  Miami  Tribe  and  Nation,  plainttfTs. 
'  and  Docket  No.  314-D,  the  Peoria  Tribe  of 
Indians  of  Oklahoma  and  Amos  Robinson 
Skye  on  behalf  of  the  WEA  Nation,  plaintiffs, 
versus  the  United  States  of  America,  defend- 
ant, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
""2149.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  re- 
questing the  withdrawal  of  a  case  Involving 
suspension  of  deportation  now  pending  be- 
fore Congress;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2160  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUUon,  transmitting  the  1970  annual 
report  on  urban  area  traffic  operations  im- 
provement programs,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  secUon  10  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

2161.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  at  Ttani- 
portatlon.  transmitting  the  1970  annual  re- 
port on  fringe  parking  faclUtles.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  11  of  the  Pederal- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations.  A  review  of  the  inequitable 
monetary  rate  of  exchange  In  Vietnam 
(Rept.  No.  91-1228).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Oi)eratlons.  VS.  economic  assistance  to 
transportation  in  Latin  America  (Rept.  No. 
91-1229) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HUNQATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  3564.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Youth  Corrections  Act  (18  VS.C.  6006  et 
seq.)  to  permit  examiners  to  conduct  inter- 
views with  youth  offenders  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1239).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interatate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  H.R.  17133.  A  bill  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  title  XIII  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968,  as  amended, 
relating  to  war  risk  Insurance  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1240).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE PTT.Tf;  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  fcdlows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  C<Mnmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  2427.  An  act  for  the  relief  oi 
Cal  C.  Davis  and  Lyndon  A.  Dean  (Rept.  No. 
91-1230).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJi.  10150.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  certain  individuals  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  at  KeUy  Air  Force 
Base,  Tex.;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1231).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  10704.  A  bUl  far  the  relief 
of  Samuel  R.  Stephenson;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  91-1232) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  15272.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of   David   Ij.   Kennlson;    with   amendments 
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(Rept.  No.  91-1233).  Referred  to 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:   O 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  15415.  A  bill  foi 
of  George  P.  Mill*  (Rept.  No. 
f erred  to  the  Committee  of  the 

Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on 
ary.  H.R.  15478.  A  bill  for  the 
Pemande  M.  Allen  Rept.  No.  91- 
f erred  to  the  Committee  of  the 

Mr.   SMITH  of  New  York:    Co; 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  17734.  A  bill 
of  Sherman  Webb  and  others: 
ments   (Rept.  No.  91-1236) 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiue 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York 
Judiciary.  House  Resolution  108. 
108.  Referring  HJl.  1390  to  the 
mlssloner  of  the  Court  of  ClaLmi 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1237) 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:    Ooi 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  4982.  A  bill  foi 
of  Thomas  J.  Beck:  with 
No.  91-1238).  Referred  to  the  Co: 
the  Whole  House. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XX  \J.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
seversilly  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  hlbiself,  Mrs. 
DwTEK,   Mr.   HoLnmxD,   A  [r.   Erlen- 
BORN,   Mr.   Blatnik.   Mr.    Brown   of 
Ohio,    Mr.    Jones   of   Ala  )ama,   Mr. 
FiNDLET.  Mr.   Dawson,   Mr.   Reid  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Hobton, 
Mr.  PotTNTAiN,  Mr.  Wtdlei,,  Mr.  Oas- 
MATZ.   Mr.    CowcER,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr. 
OtTDE.  Mr.  Fascet.i.,  Mr.  i^cCLosKZT 
Mr.  Rettss,  Mr.  Weicker,  lilr.  Mona- 
CAN.   Mr.   Macdonalo   of    l^assachu- 
setts,  and  Mr.  Moobhzao)  ; 
H.R.  18214.  A  bill  to  establish  a:i  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  the  Executlvs  Office  of 
the   President   and   a   Consumer    Protection 
Agency  In  order  to  secure  within  t  tie  Pederal 
Government  effective  protection  imd  repre- 
sentation of  the  Interests  of  consv  mers,  and 
for   other   purposes:    to  the   Compilttee  on 
Govemnaent  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R  18215.  A  bill  to  amend  ifce  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise,  eitend,  and 
Improve  the  program  established  by  title 
VI  of  such  act,  and  for  other  ptrposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  anjd  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURKS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  182IS.  A  bill  to  encourage  She  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  an4  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  ^d  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah :      I 
HJt.  18217.  A    bill    to    amend    «ie    Public 
Health    Service   Act    to    revise,   e:qtend,   and 
Improve  the  program  ertabllahed  by  title  VI 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purpo^s;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  COUGHLIN: 
H  R.  18218.  A  bUl  to  amend  ^e  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise,  eatend.  and 
Improve  the  program  established  ^y  title  VI 
of  such  act.  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fortlgn  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    DENNIS     (for    hlAiself.    Mr. 

Landgrxbe,    Mr.    Zioi*.    M  r.    Rottde- 

BtrsH.  Mr.  Brat,  Mr.  Mcolort.  and 

Mr.  Hutchinson)  : 

H.R.    18219.   A  bUl   to   amend   the   PubUc 

Health   Service  Act   to   revise,   extend,   and 

Improve  the  program  eetablished  l>y  title  VI 

of  such  act,  and  for  other  purpoi  es;   to  the 

Committee     on     Interstate     and      Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 

H.R.    18220.    A   blU   to   amend   the   PubUc 

Health  Service  Act  to  revise,  ex  :end,   and 
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improve  the  program  established  by  title  VI 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GOODLINO   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Zwach,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Mizell, 
Mrs.  May  and  Mr.  RtrrH)  : 
H.R.    18221.   A   bill    to   amend    the   Public 
Health   Service   Act  to  revise,   extend,   and 
Improve  the  program  established  by  title  VI 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee     on     Interstate     and     Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 
H.R.  18222.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise,  extend,  and 
Improve  the  program  established  by  title 
VI  of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MacGREOOR: 
H.R.  18223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise,  extend,  and 
improve  the  program  established  by  title 
VI  of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H.R.  18224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise,  extend,  and 
Improve  the  program  established  by  title  VI 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  18225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  method  of  determining  what  articles 
fall  within  the  additional  Import  restrictions 
set  forth  in  pert  3  of  the  appendix  of  such 
schedules;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California: 
H.R.  18226.  A  bill  to  provide  veterans  re- 
siding 100  miles  or  more  from  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  the  option  to  receive 
hospital  care  in  facilities  other  than  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
laXn. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  18227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  the  Nez  Perce 
National  Historical  Park  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT: 
HJl.  18228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise,  extend,  and 
improve  the  program  established  by  title  VI 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  18229.  A  blU  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise,  extend,  and 
Improve  the  program  established  by  title  VI 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  18230.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
rail  transportation  of  freight  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  general  purpose  boxcars 
owned  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BARING : 
H.R.  18231.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestic 
gold  mining  industry  and  to  Increase  the 
domestic  production  of  gold;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina : 
H.R.  18232.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  lease 
and  transfer  of  Burley  acreage  allotments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HOOAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nel- 
SEN,  and  Mr.  Pollock)  : 
H.R.  18233.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 


catastrophic  Illness  Insurance  program  under 
which  the  Federal  Govermnent,  acting  In  co- 
operation with  State  Insurance  authorities 
and  the  private  Insurance  Industry,  will  re- 
insure and  otherwise  encourage  the  issuance 
of  private  health  Insurance  policies  which 
make  adequate  health  protection  available 
to  all  Americans  at  a  reasonable  cost;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  MINK : 
H.R.  18234.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  theiuldl- 
tlon  of  certain  property  to  Hawaii  Volcanoes 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  18235.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  so  as  to  Include  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Rkuss,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,      Mr.      Stephens,      Mr. 
Hanna,  Mr.   Rees,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.     WiDNALL,     Mr.     Halpern,     Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Mize,  and  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan) : 
H.R.  18236    A    bill    to    amend    the    Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  author- 
ize the  United  States  to  participate  in  in- 
creases in  the  authorized  capital  stock  and 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of    the    Inter-American   Development   Bank, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
DwYER,    Mr.    Eckhardt,    Mr.    Rtan, 
Mr.   Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards   of    California,    Mr.    Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Brown     of     California,     and     Mr. 
Koch)  : 
HJl.  18237.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the   President   and   a   Consumer  Protection 
Agency  In  order  to  secure  within  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    effective    protection    and 
representation  of  the  Interests  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE : 
H.R.  18238.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise,  extend,  and  Im- 
prove the  program  established  by  title  VI  of 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  18239.  A  bill  to  ban  the  manufacture 
and  Importation  of  leaded  gasoline;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  18240.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Inclusion 
of  the  cost  of  providing  replacement  housing 
as  part  of  the  construction  costs  of  federally 
aided  highway  projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STANTON: 
HR.  18241.  A  bill  to  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional amount  to  carry  out  section  102  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  18242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  establish 
an  Environmental  Action  Corps  and  an  En- 
vironmental Legal  Services  Office  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  to  create  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Ombudsman;   to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HR.  18243    A  bill  to  establish  a  Conunls- 
slon  on  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.J.  Res.  1278.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
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and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Mat,  htr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Andrews    of     North    Dakota,    Mr, 
Berry,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Cabell,   Mr.   Camp,   Mr.   Cleveland, 
Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Dennxt,  Mr. 
DuLSKi,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Findlet, 
Mr.  FoLET,  Mr.   Frikdel,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,    Mr.    Hansen    of    Idaho,    Mr. 
Hathawat,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Kleppe, 
Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Lennok,  Mr.  Mann, 
and  Mr.  Matsunaoa)  : 
H  J   Res.  1279.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
a  proclamation  calling  for  a  "Day  of  Bread" 
and  "Harvest  Festival";  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   PURCELL   (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Mat,  Mr.  McKneally,  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.   Montoomert,   Mr.    Olsen,    Mr. 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Quib, 
Mr.  Redxl,  Mr.  Roonet  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,   Mr.    Sebelius,    Mr.   TALCorr. 
Mr.  WiDNALL,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H  J   Res.  1280.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
a  proclamation  calling  for  a  "Day  of  Bread" 
and  "Harvest  Festival";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

H.  Con.  Res.  667.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  congreesional  committee  to 
carry  out  a  study  and  investigation  for  the 
purpose  of  making  recommendations  for  the 
solution  of  the  problen»s  of  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.  Con.  Res.  668.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  f\u- 
ther  troop  withdrawals  should  take  place 
until  an  agreement  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  has  been  reached  by  the  United 
States  with  representatives  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ALBERT: 

H.  Res.  1117.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
compensation  of  two  positions  created  by 
House  Resolution  543,  89th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Hoiose  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HJl.  18244.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Stella 

Fenesla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
HR.  18246.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rocoo 
D'Aleeslo,  Lucia  Dl  Blase  D'Aleeslo,  and  An- 
gelo   D'Aleeslo;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitlona 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

625.  By  the  SPEAKER :  Petition  of  George  V. 
Gotschall,  et  al.,  Savaima,  111.,  relative  to 
Col  Charles  R.  Fish,  commanding  officer. 
Savanna  Army  Depot;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

526  Also,  petition  of  the  Naha  City  As- 
sembly Okinawa,  Ryukyu  Islands,  relative 
to  the  removal  of  poison  gas  weapons  fnma 
Okinawa;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

627  Also,  petition  of  the  Baltic-American 
Committee.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  relative  to 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

528  Also,  petition  of  Eugene  Lynch,  Oak- 
land, Calif..  reUtive  to  redress  of  grievances 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


NEW  YORK  POST  ENDORSES 
NATIONAL  SERVICE  ACT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1970 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  June 
16  editorial,  the  New  York  Post  en- 
dorsed my  proposal  to  create  a  National 
Service  System  to  replace  our  present 
military  draf^-H.R.  18025.  It  applauds 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  draft  deci- 
sions as  a  "major  step  toward  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  rules  governing  conscientious 
objection  with  the  historic  doctrine  of 
separation  of  church  and  state"  but  also 
recognizes  the  difBculties  in  administer- 
ing these  decisions.  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues  as  a  fine  state- 
ment In  support  of  the  National  Service 
System.  The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Jime  16, 1970] 

Conscience  and  the  Supreme  Court 
The  Supreme  Court  has  taken  another  ma- 
jor step  toward  reconciliation  of  the  rules 
governing  consclentloiis  objection  with  the 
historic  doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and 
state.  Its  latest  decision — an  extension  of  a 
position  first  enunciated  several  years  ago— 
declares  more  clearly  than  before  that  yoting 
men  whose  ethical  opposition  to  violence  is 
clearly  demonstrated  merit  the  same  protec- 
tion as  those  who  invoke  religious  pacifism. 
Admittedly  the  decision  raises  difflciilt 
questions  of  enforcement.  It  also  leaves  un- 
resolved the  question  of  the  right  to  resist 
participation  in  a  specific  war,  such  as  Viet- 
nam. In  the  long  ran  all  those  Issues  may 
be  clarified  only  when  we  accept  the  proposi- 
tion, embodied  in  legislation  being  pressed 
by  Rep.  Bingham  (D-N.Y),  that  youths  be 
given  a  choice  between  military  duty  and 
constructive  forms  of  national  service.  Until 
we  adopt  that  program  (or  finally  achieve  a 
world  In  which  armies  cease  to  be  necessary) , 
there  will  be  Infinite  complexity  in  sifting 
the  true  objector  from  the  faker. 


But  that  ambiguity  has  long  existed.  Some 
unconscientious  young  men  may  cynically 
\ise  the  new  court  decision  as  a  shelter  just 
as  others  have  discovered  refuge  In  reUglon 
after  receiving  induction  notices.  The  accept- 
ance of  such  risks  differentiates  a  free  society 
from  tyranny. 


THE  PRESENT  AGE,  A  THREAT  TO 
OUR  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1970 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  fine  speech  by 
an  outstanding  graduate  of  Arling- 
ton CathoUc  High  School  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Michael  Gallagher  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  fine  use  he  has 
made  of  his  writing  and  speaking  talents. 
He  is  the  1970  American  Legion  National 
Oratorical  Champion,  the  Boston  Catho- 
lic Youth  Organization  High  School  Boy 
Champion,  and  the  Elks  State  1970  ora- 
tory champion.  Michael  Gsdlagher's 
maimer  of  expression  and  the  thoughts 
he  provokes  are  indeed  exemplary  of  an 
alert  and  well-informed  yoimg  citizen. 
He  deserves  much  credit  for  his  achieve- 
ments as  does  Sister  Silverius  who  is  a 
coach  of  champions. 

The  speech  that  follows  was  the  one 
for  which  Michael  won  the  coveted 
American  Legion  National  Oratorical 
championship.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Michael  deliver  this  speech  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  for  Mrs.  Marie  Howe, 
an  outstanding  Massachusetts  State  Leg- 
islator. Michael  pointed  out  that  legal 
and  active  participation  by  all  citizens  is 
necessary  for  the  continuation  and  bet- 


terment of  our  democratic  Republic.  I 
commend  the  text  of  Michael  Gallagher  s 
speech  to  my  colleagues.  His  words  are 
worth  reading  and  his  thoughts  deserve 
attention. 
The  speech  follows: 

The  Present  Age,  a  Threat  to  Our 
Constitution 

In  1789,  when  Benjamin  Franklin  was  leav- 
ing Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  Constitution  a 
woman  stopped  him  and  asked.  What  kind 
of  government  have  you  given  us,  Mr.  ^"JO^- 
lln?"  To  which  Franklin  repUed,  "A  RepubUc, 
madam— if  you  can  keep  It!" 

But  Franklin  said  something  more,  aotan- 
thlng  we  could  take  to  heart  today.  He  added 
that  the  Constitution  gave  us  a  government 
high  in  positive  powers,  with  its  checks  and 
bJances  to  prevent  misuse,  but  fundamen- 
taUy,  so  much  a  government  of  the  people 
that  its  ultimate  character  would  be  de^r- 
mlned  by  the  character  of  the  people. 
■  But  U  the  character  of  the  American  peo- 
ple today  a  caricature  of  a  "sick  society  . 
torn  apart  by  violence,  devisiveness  and 
moral  decay?  Is  our  character  becoming  one 
of  apathy  and  lethal  indifference?  Indeed  my 
friends,  it  U  hard  to  view  event*  on  the 
domestic  scene  without  feeling  that  the  pres- 
ent age  is  indeed  a  threat  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. ^ 

We  have.  In  the  tradition  of  this  nation, 
a  well  tested  framework  of  values,  our  Con- 
stitution, which  puts  into  focus  our  duties, 
obligations  and  rights.  Our  problem  is  to  be 
faithful  to  ttie  values  we  profess,  namely, 
those  expressed  in  our  Constitution;  and  It  Is 
a  challenge  for  us  to  remember  that  the 
stature  of  America  will  only  equal  the  meas- 
ure  of  the  American  people  themselves. 
Often  we  hear  the  expression  that  "history 
reneats  Itself,"  and  truly  we  can  take  lessons 
from  the  past.  Last  October.  Uie  NBC  news 
media  presented  a  two  hour  cwnmentary  on 
some  events  and  ti-ends  of  the  sixties.  Some 
of  you  may  have  seen  it.  In  it.  an  array  of 
newsmen  recaptured  a  decade  of  hopes  and 
heartbreaks.  They  reviewed  our  ten  years 
of  technological  progress  and  problems  that 
have  thrust  a  full  measure  of  blessings,  and 
yes,  even  curses  into  otir  laps. 
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As  I  watched  UilB  worlds  bes4  chronicler 
of  history  I  kept  toeslng  atxjut  tw^  questions. 
Flnt.  la  aU  this  a  result  or  th4  Constitu- 
tion or  a  result  of  a  disregard  fcr  the  Con- 
stitution? Secondly,  did  we  accomplish  all 
this? 

I  kept  wondering  about  this  lis  I  was  so 
forcibly  reminded  that  this  w<as  the  decade 
that  had  slain  Its  prophets  from  Dallas  to 
Memphis  to  Los  Angeles.  This  w|is  the  past 
that  had  polluted  land,  sky  anil  water  all 
around  us  but  which  also  had  taken,  "One 
small  step  for  a  man.  one  giant  le<  ip  for  man- 
kind." Blessings  and  curses! 

Yes,  I  convinced  myself  these  things  had 
been  done;  these  things  Americans  had  done. 
Tet  a  shadow  crossed  my  mind  as  I  recalled 
that  we  also  killed  a  president — stumbled 
Into  a  qtilcksand  war  In  Vletnan: — rioted  In 
Watts  and  Detroit — and  dabble*  In  nudity 
and  mind  blowing  drugs.  I  kept  returning  to 
the  horrible  thought  that  when  people,  for 
whatever  reason-oppression  or  coinplaceny  or 
laslness  take  no  part  In  their  Institutions, 
the  Institutions  themselves  deca  r  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate.  Are  the  principles  set  forth 
In  our  Constitution  decaying  because  of  gross 
Indifference  to  American  tradition  In  our 
present  age. 

Are  Dante's  w<»tl8  In  his  Divine  Comedy 
applicable — or    necessary    for    01  ir    survival 


when  he  s&ld,  "The  hottest  places  In  hell  are 
reserved  for  those  who  In  time  of  great  moral 
crisis,  maintain  their  neutrality." 

Tee  ^e  soaring  aUtles  had  It's  ApoUo 
rocket,  It's  off-shore  oil  derrick.  It's  rock  band 
drawing  thousands  regardless  of  the  elements 
and  words  like.  "I've  been  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  my  eyes  have  seen  the  glory 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  I"  The  soaring 
sixties  should  give  us  hope  and  remind  us  as 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  once  said.  "Each  new 
day  brought  forth  a  fresh  chance,  and  each 
chance  brought  forth  a  noble  knight." 

The  p«st  history  of  America  has  been  one 
etched  in  blood,  yet  glorious  in  victory.  It 
has  seen  the  spirit  of  '76  carried  through  as 
we  bravely  took  our  place  In  the  fight  for 
freedom.  But  will  the  new  emphasis  on  per- 
sonal rights  and  the  dedication  to  a  new 
concept  of  personal  freedom  bring  us  broken 
dreams  and  lost  hopes? 

A  noted  clergyman  has  told  lu  that,  "The 
traumatic  repetition  of  acta  of  violence  to 
realize  this  new  concept  of  personal  freedom 
must  end." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  believe  that  our 
Constitution  which  means  so  much  to  our 
way  of  life  must  also  be  Identified  with  our 
way  of  life.  0\ir  new  goals  should  be  Justice, 
peace  and  human  dignity  for  all  men.  We 
must  have  the  realization  of  the  inadequadee 


of  Imperfect  yesterdays  but  still  maintain 
hopes  for  a  better  tomorrow.  In  retro^)«ot, 
let  us  listen  to  a  man,  a  great  politloal  flgur* 
of  the  past  who  because  of  dedication  to 
principle  lost  his  political  position  and  his 
head.  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  he  said,  "Let 
us  not  abandon  the  ship  in  tempest,  because 
we  cannot  control  the  winds."  So  to,  let  lu 
not  abandon  our  ship  of  state  because  it  is 
constantly  guided  by  a  ray  of  hope,  our 
Constitution. 

My  friends,  the  years  Immediately  ahead 
will  t«st  our  Constitution  as  seriously  as  any 
we  have  known  In  our  history.  For  as  the  late 
President  John  Kennedy  has  told  xts, 

"Now  the  trumpert  summons  us  again. 
Not  as  a  call  to  bear  arms  though  arms  we 

need. 
Not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  embattled 

we  are 
But  a  call  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long 

twilight  struggle: 
A  stniggle  against  the  common  enemies  of 

man. 
Tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war  Itself." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  present  age  is 
indeed  a  threat  to  our  Constitution  and  the 
trumpet  Is  summoning  us  again,  to  bear  the 
burden  In  this  long,  twilight,  struggle. 


SENATE— Friday/,  June  26,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  sljd.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jame^  B.  Allzk, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>.,  offered  th^  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  creator  and  re-crea|tor  of  life, 
when  days  grow  long  and  wearisome  and 
the  hours  are  tense  and  contentious, 
come  to  us  this  morning  hdfoi  as  the 
restorer  of  the  energies  thatiare  spent. 
Regenerate  us  by  Thy  holy  spirit  and  fit 
us  for  this  day.  Keep  our  minds  keen, 
our  thinking  straight,  our  judgments 
sound,  our  speech  ch£iste,  our*  wills  res- 
olute, and  our  demeanor  magmanimous. 
When  insight  falters  let  obedience  be 
firm.  What  we  lack  in  faith  and  work 
may  we  repay  in  love. 

To  Thy  care  and  dlrectioii  we  com- 
mend our  spirits  this  day  aqd  forever. 
Amen. 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. June  25.  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OP  OHIO  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  dis- 
posal of  the  stockpile  bills,  which  will  be 
taken  up  shortly,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  Inform  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  that  the  order  has 
already  been  entered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACTINa  PRESI- 
DE^rr  PRO  TEMPOI^E 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pno  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  tpe  follow- 
ing letter: 

TTjS.  Sknat^, 
Prxsidknt  pao  tkm  pobk, 
W<uhinffton,  DC,  Jun^  2S,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  froib  the  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon.  Jamxs  B.  Ai..en,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  lay  absence. 

RlCHABS  B.   RtTISBX, 

President  pro  : 


Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  the 


Presii  lent, 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


tempore. 
the  chair 


AMBASSADORS 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
nominations  of  ambassadors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomlnatlcms 
&re  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


I  ask 
■eading  of 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Maurice  J.  Williams,  of  West  Virginia,  to 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  distinguished  acting  minority  leader 
Is  in  the  Chamber,  I  should  like  to  state 
that  in  view  of  the  extremely  good  prog- 
ress the  Senate  made  yesterday  and  the 
15-hour  session  which  it  endured,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  same  kind  of  accommo- 
dation and  cooperation  will  prevail  to- 
day, so  that  we  can  adjourn  at  a  reason- 
able hour  this  evening.  At  the  same  time, 
hopefully,  all  the  amendments  to  the 
postal  reform  bill  may  be  disposed  of, 
except  those  dealing  with  the  rlght-to- 
work  issue. 

On  that  basis,  if  things  work  out  ac- 
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cordingly.  the  Senate  wlU  not  be  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow.  Saturday. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.  M.  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  today— with  the  hope  jiist 
mentioned  above— that  It  stand  In  ad- 
journment  iintil    11    ajn.   on   Monday 

next.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  modified 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn  un- 
til 9  a jn.  on  Monday.) 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  permission  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator fHMn  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams). 
and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  .  I  should  like  to  call  up  the  un- 
objected-to  bills  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  measures  on  the  calendar, 
beginning  with  No.  946.  and  that  the 
remaining  measures  be  considered  in  se- 
quence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MRS.  WANDA  MARTENS 

The  bill  (S.  783)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Wanda  Martens  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  783 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended,  Mrs.  Wanda 
Martens  of  Havre,  Montana,  widow  of  Jeese 
Otba  Martens,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  entitled 
to  receive  paymenta  of  benefits  and  compen- 
sation under  such  Act,  from  and  after  the 
date  of  the  death  of  the  said  Jesse  Otha 
Martens,  in  like  manner  as  If  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  had  found  that  the  death  of  the 
said  Jesse  Otha  Martens  on  July  9,  1960,  re- 
sulted from  an  Injury  sustained  by  him 
while  m  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  an 
Immigrant  Inspector.  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  Department  of  Justice. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  amounts  payable  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  such  enact- 
ment (Including  funeral  and  burial  ex- 
penses) shall  be  paid  In  a  lump  sum  within 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  section  23  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  ComRensatlon  Act,  as 
amended,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
any  claim  for  legal  services  or  for  any  other 
services  rendered  In  respect  to  any  claim  for 
benefits  or  compensation  by  the  said  Mrs. 
Wanda  Martens  covered  by  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report. 
No.  91-943.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

PCKPOBK 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  that 
In  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees* Compensation  Act.  as  amended, 
Mrs.  Wanda  Martens,  of  Havre.  Mont.,  widow 
of  Jesse  Otha  Martens,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
entitled  to  receive  payments  of  benefits  and 
compensation  under  such  act,  from  and 
after  the  death  of  the  said  Jesse  Otha  Mar- 
tens in  like  manner  as  If  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  had  foxind  that  the  death  of  the  said 
Jesse  Otha  Martens  on  July  9.  1960,  resulted 
from  an  Injury  sustained  by  him  whUe  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  an  Immi- 
grant inspector.  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service.  Department  of  Justice. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  Labor  opposes  the 
enactment  of  the  bill.  j_,  _^ 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  advised 
the  committee  of  the  facts  In  the  case  as 
follows : 

"The  decedent,  Jesse  Otha  Martens,  sui- 
fered  a  fatal  heart  attack,  after  returning 
home  from  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  office  at  St.  Thomas 
Virgin  Islands.  As  Indicated  by  the  personnel 
records  of  the  Service,  Mrs.  Martens  filed  a 
formal  claim  with  the  Bureau  of  Employees 
Compensation.  Department  of  Labor,  which 
was  considered  and  InltlaUy  denied  January 
7  1964  On  appeal  to  the  Employees'  Com- 
p^nsaUon  Appeals  Board,  this  decision  was 
Slrmed  October  8,  1964.  on  the  ground  that 
the  fatal  heart  attack  was  not  causaUy  re- 
lated to  the  employment.  The  purpose  of 
the  bin.  therefore.  Is  to  overrule  the  ad- 
ministrative decision." 

The  Department  of  Labor  in  opposing  the 

bill  has  said:  ,  __ 

"One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Federal  Em- 
Dlovees'  Compensation  Act  Is  to  provide  uni- 
form and  equal  treatment  of  clvU  employees 
of  the  United  States  injured  in  the  per- 
formance of  theU  duty.  There  appears  to 
be  no  justification  for  the  preferential  Ueat- 
ment  afforded  by  S.  783  for  the  consequences 
of  heart  disease  not  causally  related  to  em- 
ployment. Accordingly,  we  oppose  Its  enact- 

The  position  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
set  forth  well  In  the  opinion  of  the  Employees' 
Compensation  Appeals  Board  as  foUows: 
"(Docket  No.  64-272;  Hearing  June  26,  1964; 

Issued   Oct.   8,    1964.   VS.  Department   of 

Labor,  Employees'  Compensation   Appeals 

Board) 

"m  THE  MATTER  OF  WANDA  MAKTEN8,  CLAIMING 
AS  WmOW  OF  JESSE  O.  MARTENS.  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  JtJSTICE,  IMMIGRATION  AND 
MATtTRAUZATION     SERVICE,     ST.     THOMAS,     VX 

"Appearances:  Robert  W.  Healy,  Esq.,  for 
appellant;  Morton  I.  Schwartzman.  Esq..  for 
the  Director,  Bureau  of  Employees'  Compen- 
sation. 

"Decision  and  order 

"Before  Theodore  M.  Schwartz,  E.  Gerald 
Lamboley,  James  A.  Broderlck. 

"The  Issue  on  appeal  Is  whether  the  em- 
ployee's fatal  heart  attack  of  July  9.  1960  was 
causally  related  to  his  employment. 

"The  employee  was  hired  as  a  patrol  in- 
spector by  the  employing  establishment  on 
August  1,  1940.  Except  for  about  3  years  of 
military  service,  he  was  assigned  to  Havre, 
Montana,  from  1940  to  1956,  and  to  Helena, 
Montana  from  1958  to  1959.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Calais,  Maine,  In  November  1959 
In  a  supervisory  position.  Becaiise  of  the 
Illness  of  the  officer  in  charge  at  Calais,  the 
employee  was  responsible  for  the  duUes  of 
his  own  position  and  those  of  the  officer  In 
charge    until    June    1,    I960.   He   was   oon- 


Bcientlous,  capable  and  a  wilUng  worker.  Dur- 
ing the  7  months  he  was  assigned  to  Calais, 
the  employee  worked  a  considerable  niunber 
of  Sundays  and  hoUdays,  In  addition  to  his 
regular  40  hour  work  week.  Also,  he  often 
arrived  early  at  the  office  and  stayed  late 
without  recording  the  overtime  hours 
worked.  The  climate  in  Calais,  Me.,  was 
similar  to  that  in  Montana.  Weather  Bureau 
reports  show  that  during  June  1960  in  Wood- 
land. Maine,  which  Is  considered  representa- 
tive of  Calais,  the  average  maximum  tem- 
perature was  76.4  degrees  and  the  average 
TT>tr»tmiiTti  temperature  was  61.6  degrees. 

"Beginning  June  15,  1960,  the  employee 
was  reassigned  to  Charlotte  Amalle,  St. 
Thomas,  VJ.,  as  officer  In  charge.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  supervision  of  all  activities 
on  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix.  VJ.  There  were 
eight  employees  under  Ills  supervision  on  St. 
Thomas  and  two  on  St.  Croix.  AU  of  the  em- 
ployees were  experienced  except  two  recently 
assigned  Investigators  on  St.  Thomas,  who 
were  formerly  with  the  Border  Patrol  but 
who  had  to  be  trained  In  the  wcffk  to  be  done 
In  the  Virgin  Islands.  Office  hours  were  frcMn 
8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  pjn.,  5  days  a  week,  how- 
ever, because  of  a  backlog  of  work  and  the 
employee's  need  to  orient  himself  to  the  new 
work,  he  frequently  remained  at  the  office 
after  the  regular  working  hours. 

"When  the  employee  arrived  on  St. 
Thomas,  the  office  was  In  the  process  of  being 
remodeled,  the  patrol  boat  was  not  in  operat- 
ing condition,  and  the  two  houses  which 
were  provided  as  living  quarters  for  the  em- 
ployee and  the  two  new  Investigators  had  not 
been  vacated  by  their  predecessors,  making 
It  necessary  for  them  and  their  families  to 
live  In  hotels  at  considerable  expense  for 
about  10  days.  Thereafter,  the  employee  felt 
obligated  to  assist  In  finding  living  quarters 
for  one  of  the  investigators,  as  there  was  not 
room  for  the  two  Investigators  and  their 
families  In  the  one-bedroom  house  available 
to  them.  The  office  building  was  air  con- 
ditioned, but  the  unit  In  the  employee's 
office  was  not  working  properly.  The  Urlng 
quarters  were  not  air  conditioned. 

"On  July  8,  I960,  the  employee  was  re- 
quired to  travel  to  San  Juan.  P.R.,  to  receive 
oral  InfonnaUon  of  a  classified  nature.  After 
working  his  regular  8-hour  day,  he  left  Char- 
lotte Amalie  by  airplane  at  6:30  pjn.  and 
arrived  at  Suan  Juan  at  6:54  pjn.  He  at- 
tended a  conference,  which  ended  at  8:30 
p.m.,  had  dinner  with  several  of  the  con- 
ferees, and  sat  up  untU  about  midnight, 
talking  with  three  other  officers.  After  stay- 
ing overnight  in  San  Juan,  he  left  for  Chrls- 
tlansted,  St.  CroU,  at  8:20  a.m..  arriving  at 
9:07  ajB.,  to  give  oral  Instructions  to  his  staff 
in  Chrlstlansted.  He  left  Chrlstiansted  at 
11:26  a.m.  and  arrived  at  Charlotte  Amalle 
at  11:50  a.m.  Weather  Bureau  records  show 
that  the  temperature  In  San  Juan.  P.H..  on 
July  8,  1960,  was  88  degrees  maximum  and 
74  degrees  minimum.  On  July  9,  i960.  In  St. 
Thomas,  VJ..  there  was  a  maximum  of  89 
degrees  and  a  minimum  of  79  degrees. 

"After  he  reached  home  on  July  9.  the  em- 
ployee complained  of  exliaustlon.  He  took  a 
nap  for  about  3  hours,  then  went  shopping 
for  groceries,  took  another  nap,  had  a  light 
supper,  and  went  back  to  bed.  He  got  up  to 
answer  five  telephone  calls  between  6:00  and 
6:55  p.m.  A  few  minutes  later.  appeUant 
heard  him  gasping  for  breath;  by  the  Ume 
she  reached  him.  the  employee  had  died.  An 
autopsy  showed  an  enlarged  heart  and  ad- 
vanced arteriosclerosis  of  the  coronary  ar- 
teries, with  far  advanced  atheromatous 
plaques.  The  anterior  descending  branch  of 
the  left  coronary  artery  contained  a  pin- 
point lumen  which  was  occluded,  partly  by 
sublntlmal  hemorrhage  and  parUy  by  a  fresh 
thrombus.  There  was  a  small  scar  on  the 
myocardium,  probably  representing  an  <ad 
Infarct.   The    death   certificate   showed   the 
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(■e  was  no  evl- 

,  either  phys- 

to   aggravate 

doctor  stated 

should  have 

lange  In  tem- 


oause  of  death  as  thrombosis  of  anterior 
descending  branch  of  left  corollary  artery  due 
to  sclerosis  of  coronary  arterUs.' 

"Appellant  contends  that  ;he  employee's 
fatal  heart  attack  was  cause  1  by  overwork 
and  by  the  extreme  heat  whl:h  he  encoun- 
tered In  the  Virgin  Islands  af  :er  working  for 
90  years  along  the  Canadian  border  from 
stations  In  Montana  and  Main  ». 

"In  support  of  her  claim,  appellant  sub- 
mitted reports  from  Dr.  William  S.  Harper, 
a  specialist  In  Internal  medlcliie,  who  treated 
the  employee  in  October  1959  Tor  a  duodenal 
ulcer.  He  reported  that  a  contplete  physical 
examination  at  that  time.  « hlch  Included 
an  electrocardiogram  and  a  chest  X-ray.  did 
nof  disclose  any  signs  of  cirdlac  disease. 
After  learning  from  appellant  of  the  events 
preceding  the  employee's  d»ath  and  the 
autopsy  flndings,  the  doctor  i  tated : 

"  'While  coronary  heart  dlse  ase  Is  common 
to  most  men.  and  would  certa  nly  have  to  be 
considered  a  preexisting  condition  in  this 
case,  it  has  been  generally  hijld  •  •  •  that 
undue  stress,  either  physical  or  mental,  is 
often  a  precipitating  factor  ti ,  a  subsequent 
myocardial  infarction." 

"He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  employee's  c  eath  indicated 
that  the  heart  attack  was  precipitated  by 
chronic  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 

"A  medical  adviser  for  tie  Bureau  of 
Employee's  Compensation  rev  ewed  the  case 
record  and  stated  that  the  employee  had 
extensive  atherosclerotic  card:  ovascular  dis- 
ease, which  is  progressive  and  irreversible  in 
nature.  He  Indicated  that  the 
dence  of  extraordinary  actlvltl^ 
leal  or  emotional,  competenlj 
the  preexisting  condition.  Th^ 
that  in  3  weeks  the  employe 
become  acclimatized  to  the  cf 
perature.  He  pointed  out  the^t  fatigue  Is  a 
common  complaint  In  progrislve  coronary 
disease.  The  doctor  expressed  tt^e  opinion  that 
the  death  of  the  employee  vias  due  to  the 
normal  progression  of  his  disease. 

"The  Bureau  referred  the  case  record,  with 
a  statement  of  accepted  facts,  to  Dr.  Reno  R. 
Porter,  a  specialist  In  cardiovascular  disease, 
for  review,  analysis  and  oplnl<>n  as  to  causal 
relation  between  the  working  i»ndltioiLB  and 
the  fatal  heart  attack.  The  do:tor  concluded 
that  there  was  no  relation  bet\  reen  the  work- 
ing conditions  and  the  fatal  ittack.  He  de- 
scribed the  progressive  nature  of  arterioscle- 
rotic heart  disease  pointing  out  that  it  la 
characterized  by  atheromatous  changes  in 
the  coronary  arteries  which  del  elop  gradually 
over  a  period  of  many  months  t  nd  years,  lead- 
Ing  to  progressive  narrowing  3f  the  arterial 
lumen  until  the  circulation  Li  the  involved 
coronary  artery  becomes  Insullclent  to  sup- 
ply the  heart  muscle.  He  noted  that 
the  autopsy  flndings  ind  cated  exten- 
sive atheromatous  changes  ir  the  coronary 
artery  of  long  standing,  existing  for  years 
prior  to  the  employee's  transfer  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  Vlrgli  Islands,  and 
that  the  condition,  therefore,  wvlb  not  caused 
by  conditions  of  the  employn  ent.  "ITie  doc- 
tor stated  that  the  preclpltatliin  of  death  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  hemoirhage  and  a 
thrombus  in  an  already  narr>wed  coronary 
artery  can  occur  spontaneously  as  the  na> 
tural  progression  of  the  preexisting  disease, 
or  caji  occur  from  aggravation  of  the  under- 
lying coronary  artery  disease  Dy  unusual  or 
strenuous  physical  exertion  cr  acute  emo- 
tional disturbances.  However,  tie  stated  that 
It  has  not  been  established  that  chronic  anx- 
iety and  worry,  long  hours  a^d  exhaustion 
are  factors  which  can  cause  or  aggravate  un- 
derlying coronary  artery  dlsea^.  The  doctor 
discussed  studies  which  have  been  made  on 
the  possible  effects  of  cllniatic  environ- 
mental factors  on  the  cardiov4scuIar  system. 
He  stated  that  extremes  of  tetnperature  ap- 
pear to  be  associated  with  an  faicreased  inci- 


dence of  myocardial  Infarction;  however,  be 
pointed  out  that  In  such  cases  these  factors 
are  associated  with  unusual  physical  exer- 
tion and  the  Infarction  occurs  Immediately 
after  the  climatic  change  and  not  after  a 
period  of  acclimatization.  The  doctor  noted 
that  in  this  case  the  fatal  heart  attack  oc- 
curred more  than  3  weeks  after  the  change 
in  climate,  by  which  time  there  should  have 
been  adequate  acclimatization,  that  there 
was  no  unusual  physical  exertion  involved, 
and  that  the  heat  was  not  excessive.  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  was  no  causal 
relation  between  the  climatic  environment 
and  the  fatal  heart  attack. 

"Thereafter,  appellant  submitted  a  report 
from  Dr.  Donald  C.  Overy.  a  specialist  In 
cardiovascular  disease,  who  concurred  in  the 
description  of  the  process  of  coronary  artery 
disease  given  by  Dr.  Porter,  but  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  environmental  factors.  In- 
cluding emotional  strain,  unpleasant  living 
conditions,  an  unusually  heavy  workload 
and  a  sudden  change  in  temperature  and 
humidity,  were  sufiBclently  severe  and  ade- 
quately timed  to  be  Influential  in  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  sudden  ccvonary  occlusion. 

"To  assist  in  resolving  the  conflict  in  medi- 
cal opinion,  the  Bureau  referred  the  case 
record,  with  an  augmented  statement  of  ac- 
cepted facts,  to  Dr.  George  E.  Burch.  a 
specialist  in  cardiovascular  disease  who  had 
conducted  special  studies  relating  to  the 
effect  of  climatic  conditions  on  heart  di- 
sease. After  a  review  of  the  case  record,  the 
doctor  concluded  that  neither  the  overtime 
work  nor  the  climate  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
was  competent  to  precipitate  the  fatal  heart 
attack  or  to  aggravate  the  coronary  disease 
in  any  way.  He  stated  that  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  acclimatization  Is  completed 
within  2  weeks  or  less  and  that.  In  any  case, 
the  change  In  weather  could  not  have  pro- 
duced within  3  weeks  the  enlarged  heart, 
arteriosclerosis  and  fibrosis  shown  by  the 
autopsy.  The  doctor  stated  that  the  record 
showed  the  employee  to  be  conscientious  and 
hard  working,  but  that  he  found  no  evi- 
dence that  the  overtime  work  performed  by 
the  employee  or  the  climate  produced  the 
arteriosclerosis  or  the  Ischemic  heart  disease 
or  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  employee's 
death. 

"In  a  case  such  as  this,  the  resolution  of 
the  question  of  the  relationship  between 
the  employee's  death  and  the  conditions  of 
employment  rests  primarily  within  the 
realm  of  the  medical  expert.  The  Board  finds 
that  the  weight  of  the  medical  evidence  Is 
represented  by  the  opinions  of  Doctors  Reno 
R.  Porter  and  George  E.  Burch.  which  estab- 
lish that  the  fatal  heart  attack  on  July  9. 
1960.  was  not  causally  related  to  the  employ- 
ment. 

"The  compensation  order  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employee's  Comp>ensatlon,  dated  January  7, 
1964,  Is  hereby  affirmed. 

"Dated  Washington.  D.C.,  October  8,  1964. 
"Thkodobe  M.   SCHWARrZ. 

"Chairman. 

"E.  Gkbald  Lambolzt, 

"Member. 

"Jamzs  a.  Broderick, 

"JIf  ember." 
It  Is  the  position  of  the  sponsor  of  the 
legislation,  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield, 
that  it  is  a  well-established  rule  of  law  that 
where  a  compensation  case  decision  is  equal- 
ly balanced  on  both  sides  the  compensation 
win  be  awarded:  that  since  there  is  no  ap- 
pellate review  of  the  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Board's  decision,  this  rule  has  not  been 
extended  to  provide  protection  for  Federal 
employees:  that  it  is  within  the  proper  Juris- 
diction of  the  Congress  In  Its  consideration 
of  private  relief  legislation  to  rectify  any 
Inequities  in  the  application  of  the  law:  and 
that  In  this  case,  the  claimant  has  a  just 
and  substantial  claim. 


The  committee  believes  that  the  bUl  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this 
report  are  (1)  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Justice,  dated  April  5.  1967:  (2)  a  letter 
from  the  Depcu-tment  of  Labor,  dated  April 
1,  1969:  and  (3)  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Mike  Mansfield,  dated  June  11,  1969. 


KATHRYN  TALBOT 

The  bill  (S.  2661)  for  the  relief  of 
Kathryn  Talbot  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  2661 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Kathryn 
Talbot,  of  Chaumont.  New  York,  is  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  t5.458.13,  representing 
the  amount  of  cash  and  stamps,  in  her  cus- 
tody as  clerk-in-charge  of  the  Chaumont  Post 
Office,  which  were  taken  from  such  post  office 
in  a  burglary  occurring  over  the  weekend  of 
July  22-23.  1967,  the  taking  of  such  cash  and 
stamps  having  arisen  out  of  conditions  exist- 
ing at  the  poet  office  prior  to  the  time  the  said 
Kathryn  Talbot  became  responsible  for  the 
cash  and  stamps.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  accounts  relative  to  such  sum.  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for  which 
liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  "Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Kathryn  Talbot  the  sum 
of  any  amount  received  or  withheld  from  her 
on  account  of  the  loss  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  is  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Violation  of  this  section  Is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  flue  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-944).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTJRPOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  the 
claimant  of  liability  for  pajrment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $6,468.13.  the 
amount  of  cash  and  stamps  lost  In  a  burglary 
at  the  Chaumont.  N.T.,  Poet  Oflloe. 

STATBMENT 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  Its  report  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  set  forth  the  facts  of  the  case  as  follows: 

The  bill  would  relieve  Mrs.  Kathryn  Talbot 
of  liability  for  payment  of  the  sum  of 
$5,458.13  to  the  United  States,  representing 
the  amount  of  cash  and  stamps  taken  from 
the  Chaumont.  N.Y.  Poet  Office  when  that 
office  was  burglarized  during  the  weekend 
of  July  22-23.  1967. 

An  Investigation  disclosed  that  at  tbe  time 
of  the  burglary  proper  safeguarding  precau- 
tions had  not  been  taken  to  secure  the 
subject  funds  and  stock  and  that  the  door 
to  the  safe  had  not  been  fully  locked  as 
required  by  postal  regulations  (Postal 
Manual,  sec.  442.231).  Since  the  maximum 
available  protection  was  not  used  to  secure 
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the  funds  and  stock  of  the  post  office.  Mrs. 
Talbot,  as  clerk-ln-charge  was  held  account- 
able for  the  loss.  ^      _^      „♦ 

The  case  was  submitted  by  the  Department 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  ^t^i  » 
recommendation  that  the  claim  for  credit 
be  allowed  on  the  basis  that  the  improper 
practices  at  the  Chaumont  Post  Office  that 
gave  rise  to  the  loss  existed  prior  to  the  time 
Mrs  Talbot  was  designated  clerk-ln-charge. 
However,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
affirmed  the  Postal  Data  Center  ruling  dis- 
allowing the  claim  on  the  grounds  of 
negligence.  ,  ^^  . 

Mrs  Talbot  was  clerk-ln-charge  of  the  poet 
office  incident  to  the  disability  retirement  of 
the  former  postmaster.  The  accountability 
for  the  office  was  transferred  to  her  as  of  the 
close  of  bmlness  June  26.  1967. 

Clerk-ln-Charge  Talbot  stated  that  on 
July  6  1967.  the  combinations  on  the  office 
safe  were  changed,  that  the  only  persons  who 
knew  the  combination  in  addition  to  herseU 
were  two  other  clerks;  that  she  never  gave 
the  clerks  any  instructions  on  the  closing  of 
the  safe  since  both  were  employed  at  the 
post  office  prior  to  the  time  she  assumed 
charge  and  she  assumed  that  the  former 
postmaster  Instructed  them  In  this  matter. 
Further,  that  when  she  Is  on  duty  she  al- 
ways closes  the  post  office  safe,  and  she 
therefore  never  witnessed  the  other  clerks 

closing  it. 

The  former  postmaster  was  interviewed  so 
as  to  ascertain  if  he  was  familiar  with  the 
letter  of  instruction  to  postmasters  dated 
February  24.  1967,  relating  to  the  protection 
of  funds,  stock  and  registered  maU.  The 
former  postmaster  was  unable  to  recall  the 
specific  letter.  Further,  he  could  not  remem- 
ber If  he  brought  the  letter  to  the  attention 
of  his  employees.  „  ,..  . 

It  is  our  opinion  that  Mrs.  Kathryn  Talbot 
performed  her  duties  conscientiously  and  to 
the  best  of  her  ability;  that  she  was  neither 
a  participant  nor  an  accessory  in  the  burg- 
lary: and  that  the  improper  practices  at  the 
office  giving  rise  to  the  loss  existed  before  she 
was  clerk-ln-charge.  Accordingly,  the  De- 
partment has  no  objection  to  the  enactment 

of  S.  2661.  ^   .     ^  »!,  * 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  the  committee  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill, 
S.  2661,  is  meritorious  and  recommends  It 
favorably. 

ARLINE  LOADER  AND  MAURICE 
LOADER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2514)  for  the  relief  of  Arline 
Loader  and  Maurice  Loader  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  line  4.  after  the  word  "of,"  strike 
out  "20  per  centum"  and  insert  "10  per 
centum":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $20,000  to  Arllne  Loader  and  Maurice 
Loader,  of  Yachats,  Oregon,  in  full  settle- 
ment of  their  claims  against  the  United 
States  based  upon  the  deaths  of  their  sons, 
Maurice  G.  Loader  and  Frederic  M.  Loader, 
on  October  15,  1944.  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  thlrty-seven-mllUmeter  armor- 
piercing  shell  which  United  States  military 
personnel  negligently  left  at  an  abandoned 
firing  range  and  which  was  found  by  such 
sons. 


Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  In  excess  of  20  per  centtun 
10  per  centum  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  claim,  and  the  same  Is  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
VlolaUon  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
is  a  misdemeanor  piinl&hable  by  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-955).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTEPOSE   OF  THE   AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  lim- 
it any  lawyer's  fee  to  10  percent  of  the  claim. 

PXJBPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  blU.  as  amended,  is  to 
pay  to  Arllne  and  Maurice  Loader,  of  Ya- 
chats. Oreg..  $20,000  for  the  death  of  their 
sons.  Maurice  G.  Loader  and  Frederic  M. 
Loader,  on  October  15,  1944.  as  the  result  ot 
the  explosion  of  a  37-mlUimeter.  armor- 
plerclng  shell  found  by  the  children  on  a 
firing  range. 

STATEMENT 

A  similar  bUl  for  these  claimants  in  the 
90th  Congress.  H.R.  1971,  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  no  action  was 
taken  In  the  Senate.  In  Its  favorable  report 
on  the  biU.  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  said: 

"The  bUl.  H.R.  2016.  was  the  subject  of  a 
subcommittee  hearing  on  May  5.  1966.  The 
testimony  at  that  hearing  and  material  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  In  support  of  the 
claim  indicates  that  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  IB,  1944.  four  children.  Maurice  Q. 
Loader  Jr..  age  14;  Frederic  M.  Loader,  13, 
Eleanor  Loader,  age  5:  and  Clifford  Harp,  age 
14  were  playing  In  the  Loader's  garage  lo- 
cated in  Montara.  Calif.,  a  small  coastal  town 
approximately  20  mUes  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  chUdren  were  repairing  a  toy 
wagon  and  took  from  a  tool  box  a  37-mUll- 
meter.  armor-piercing  sheU  which  had  ap- 
parently been  found  by  a  playmate  of  the 
oldest  Loader  child  and  brought  Into  the 
Loader's  garage  unknown  to  the  parents. 
Maurice  and  Arllne  Loader.  The  shell  ex- 
ploded, klUing  Maurice  G.  Ixjader.  Jr..  and 
Frederic  M.  and  injuring  the  other  two  chil- 
dren The  information  avaUable  to  the  com- 
mittee Indicates  that  the  shell  had  been 
found  on  the  Montara  firing  range,  which 
had  been  used  by  the  U.S.  Army  for  antl-^- 
vaslon  maneuvers  during  World  War  n.  The 
firing  range,  although  encircled  by  a  three- 
strand  wire  fence,  was  not  adequately  guarded 
notwithstanding  that,  previous  to  the  trag- 
edy  unexploded  shells  and  grenades  had 
been  found  on  the  range  by  chUdren  residing 
in  Montara. 

"As  is  noted  in  the  Army  Department  re- 
port a  newspaper  account  of  the  tragedy 
outlines  with  considerable  detail  the  facts 
of  the  explosion.  That  report  also  notes  that 
the  Army  recognized  the  respcnsibimy  of  the 
Government  by  paying  $711  for  funeral  ex- 
penses relating  to  the  two  children  killed  In 

the  blast.  ....».» 

•The  Army  has  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  has  on  a  number  of  occasions 
passed  bills  granting  similar  compassionate 
relief  to  the  parents  of  children  klUed  or  In- 
jured in  similar  accidents.  Notwithstanding 


the  outline  of  the  facts  in  the  Army  report, 
that  Department  states  that  it  did  not  have 
the  informaUon  necessary  to  confirm  or  deny 
the  facts  of  the  case.  The  committee  must 
disagree  with  this  conclusion.  The  fact  that 
the  deaths  resulted  from  an  explosion  of  mil- 
itary ordnance  Is  not  controverted  In  any 
way.  The  records  of  the  Army  confirm  that 
the  Army  recognized  the  claim  to  the  extent 
then  possible  under  the  law  by  authorlElng 
a  payment  of  the  funeral  expenses  for  the 
dead  children.  In  this  connection,  it  Is  also 
clear  that  a  release  secured  by  the  Army  at 
that  time  was  a  prerequisite  bo  payment  of 
the  only  amount  available  and  cannot  now 
be  taken  as  a  reason  for  a  denial  of  compas- 
sionate relief  by  legislative  action.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  has  been  a  long  delay  In 
presenting  and  recognizing  this  claim  but 
this  does  not  lessen  the  loss  to  the  parents. 
Under  theae  circumstances  and  In  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  granted  relief 
previously  In  similar  cases,  the  committee 
recommends    that    the    bUl    be    considered 

The  committee  believes   that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


KIMBALL  BROS.  LUMBER  CO. 

The  bill  (HJl.  13740)  for  the  reUef  of 
Kimball  Bros.  Lumber  Co.  was  coa- 
sldered.  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed.  ^  ,     ^     "^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-953) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure.  ,  ^    / 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  the  KimbaU  Bros.  Lumber  Co.,  of 
Dexter.  Oreg..  a  partnership  compoeed  of 
Clyde  K  KimbaU,  cnayton  Kimball.  Kendall 
V  KimbaU.  Edgar  Dowdy,  and  Arthur  Undley 
$13  726  62  in  fuU  satisfaction  of  aU  claims  of 
the'partnershlp  against  the  United  States  for 
the  cost  of  road  construction  incurred  by  It 
under  a  timber  sale  contract  numbered  18- 
997  with  tie  Forest  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  road  costs  were  to  be  offset 
against  the  price  charged  for  the  timber  in 
accordance  with  the  contract  but  were  not 
so  amortized  because  the  contract  was  can- 
celed after  fire  destroyed  most  of  the  timber 
before  It  was  removed,  but  after  the  road  had 
been  constructed. 

STATXMKNT 

In  its  favorable  report,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

said' 

"•The  Agriculture  Department  1»»  lt«^»*- 
port  to  the  committee  on  the  bUl  stated  It 
would  have  no  objection  to  its  enactment 
if  it  were  amended  to  provide  for  a  payment 
of  $13  726.62.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  bUl  be  amended  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  that  amount. 

"The  contract  referred  to  In  the  blU  was 
entered  Into  between  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Klmtoall 
Bros  Lumber  Co.  on  November  23,  1965. 

"The  contract  Involved  in  HJl.  13740  (No. 
18-997.  November  23.  1965)  covered  the  »le 
of  an  estimated  2,450  M  board  feet  of  Na- 
tional Forest  timber.  The  timber  sale  was 
awarded  to  Kimball  Bros.  Lumber  Oo.  aftor 
it  bid  successfully  against  eight  other  bid- 
ders During  1966  the  company  completed  the 
access  road  into  the  sale  area  (0.95  mile). 
Timber  felUng  began  In  1967.  By  early 
August  of  that  year  an  estimated  2,000  M 
board  feet,  on  about  34  acres,  had  been  feUec 
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timber  In  the 
from  the  sale 


«nd  bucked.  A  sniAll  volume  of 
form  of  logs  b*d  beea  removed 
&re«. 

"On  August  8.  1967.  Ugbtnln;  set  a  fire  In 
the  felled  and  bucked  timber.]  The  are  waa 
controlled  essentially  on  the  sale  area  bound- 
ary. Company  crews  assisted  li  the  control 
actions  althoiigh  the  company  vas  not  oper- 
ating when  the  fire  started.  Because  of  the 
extended  drought  preceding  j  the  fire.  It 
burned  Intensely.  Most  of  the  remainder  of 
the  standing  timber  was  damaged  to  some 
extent.  The  felled  and  bucke^  Umber  was 
damaged  severely.  Forest  SenJlce  estimates 
made  shortly  after  the  are  Indicted  that  the 
volume  of  merchantable  fellea  and  bucked 
timber  had  been  reduced  50  to  {60  percent  aa 
a  result  of  the  are.  Much  of  tha  loss  occurred 
In  the  outer  hlgh-qu&llty  portions  of  the 
logs. 

"On  September  23,  1967,  ^mball  Bros. 
Lumber  Co.  requested  the  Forest  Service  to 
cancel  the  sale  or  to  reappraise  the  timber 
and  establish  new  rates  which  I  reflected  the 
loss  In  volume  and  value.  Inaamuch  as  the 
timber  sale  contract  did  not  provide  for  rate 
redetermination  as  a  result  off  Are  or  other 
catastrophe,  the  Forest  Servlie  considered 
only  the  merits  of  cancellation!  The  burned 
timber  was  again  examined  and  [results  of  the 
preliminary  examination  were  M>narmed.  Not 
only  had  there  been  a  slgntllcant  volume 
loss  but  also  the  volume  destroyed  Included 
the  clear,  high-quality  portion^  of  the  logs. 
In  subsequent  discussion  the  Company  ofQ- 
cials  stated  that  the  logs  were  sb  badly  dam- 
aged that  they  could  not  be  usid  to  produce 
the  high-quality  products  In  which  the  com- 
pany specialized.  Therefore  to  fcomplete  the 
sale  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  the  burned 
logs  to  other  mills.  However,  otaer  mills  were 
unwilling  to  pay  much  for  tha  logs.  At  the 
highest  offer  the  company  ooulq  obtain,  they 
expected  to  lose  about  »60.0OO.  pn  the  other 
hand.  If  the  sale  were  canceled,  the  com- 
pany's loss  would  be  about  ^.000  which 
would  consist  of  the  unamortl 
road  and  the  costs  Incurred  to 
the  timber.  The  company  app 
upon  requesting  cancellation 

two  evils  for  In  the  discussion 

officers  pointed  out  to  the  comfany  officials, 
that  If  cancellation  were  approved,  the  Forest 
Service  had  no  authority  to  reimburse  the 
company  for  these  losses.  At  noj  time  during 
the  dlsciisslon  did  company  offlilals  Indicate 
that  they  Intended  to  submit  ^uch  a  claim 
and  from  the  foregoing  statem 
that  this  would  have  had  no 
of  the  rights  of  the  parties  as 
that  particular  contract. 

"In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  I  value  of  the 
timber  had  been  materially  redBced  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  are,  the  regional  forester  approved 
the  Kimball  Bros,  request  and  banceled  the 
sale  contract  on  December  21, 1947. 

"The  burned  timber  and  sope  adjacent 
green  timber  were  combined  In  ajnew  offering 
and  sold  on  June  13.  1968.  Tiye  road  con- 
structed by  Kimball  Bros.  Lumb«  r  Co.  Is  being 
used  to  remove  the  Umber  In  ihe  new  sale 
and  In  the  future  wlU  be  used  to  remove 
adjacent  timber.  The  committee  feels  that 
this  subsequent  use  of  the  row  shows  that 
the  Oovemment  has  beneBted  from  this  par- 
ticular road  construction. 

"In  Forest  Service  timber  saie  contracta. 
Including  the  contract  execute^  by  Kimball 
Bro6.  Lumber  Co.,  the  amount  pf  road  cost 
to  be  amortized  Is  based  on  an  eaklmate  made 
prior  to  offering  the  sale  and  stated  In  the 
contract.  Under  certain  circumstances  the 
stated  amount  may  be  adjusted  to  reBect 
construction  of  alternate  roails  or  other 
changed  conditions,  but  may  noibe  adjusted 
because  the  purchaser's  cost  Is  different  from 
the  estimate  whether  his  coet  was  less  or 
whether  It  was  more.  In  the  subiect  contract 
the  esUmated  road  cost  was  §15.  HO.  Kimball 


cost  of  the 
tell  and  buck 
fcntly  decided 
I  the  lesser  of 

local  forest 


It  It  Is  clear 
Tect  because 
baned  under 


Bros,  constructed  the  road  as  planned.  Thus 
•15,010  was  the  maximum  amount  which 
could  have  been  amortized,  regardless  of  the 
company's  cost.  At  the  time  of  the  are  some 
amortization  had  been  accomplished  on  vol- 
ume which  had  been  removed  and  paid  for. 
This  was  as  follows : 


Species 

Volume 

thousand 

iMard  feet 

Amortaa- 

lion  rate  per 

thousand 

Amortiza- 
tion amount 

Douglas- fir 

IM.OS 
2.89 

J8.27 
3.25 

»1,273.99 
9.39 

Hemlock  and  others... 

ToUl 

156.94 

1.283.38 

"Thus  the  maximum  amount  of  amortiza- 
tion which  the  company  could  have  received 
on  remaining  timber  was: 

"Total  estimated  road  cost $15,010.00 

Less  amortized  to  date  of  are 1,  283.  38 


Remaining  to  amortize 13,726.62 

"For  this  reason  the  Department  recom- 
mended that  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  Kim- 
ball Bros.  Lumber  Co.  should  not  exceed 
•13,726.62.  This  Is  the  amount  the  company 
would  have  recaptured  for  the  completed 
roadwork  If  the  sale  had  proceeded  to 
conclusion. 

"The  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
facts  outlined  above  and  In  the  comments 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  provide  a 
clear  basis  for  legislative  relief.  The  company 
contracted  In  good  faith  to  construct  the 
road  In  the  belief  that  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction would  be  offset  against  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  for  the  timber.  Through 
no  fault  on  Its  part  Bre  destroyed  the  value 
of  the  timber  to  the  degree  that  further  per- 
formance under  the  contract  would  produce 
a  serious  loss.  This  was  recognized  by  the 
Oovemment  which  terminated  the  contract, 
but  admittedly  nothing  could  be  done  about 
the  costs  already  incurred  for  the  road.  The 
Department  has  noted  that  a  subsequent 
contractor  was  able  to  use  the  road  In  logging 
the  biirnedout  timber.  Further  the  road  will 
be  of  continuing  beneBt  to  the  Oovemment 
In  logging  adjacent  timber.  Clearly  It  Is  un- 
equitable to  Impose  this  loss  on  this  company 
under  these  circumstances  for  the  Oovem- 
ment has  benefited  by  the  construction  of 
the  road.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  bill, 
amended  to  conform  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  be  favor- 
ably considered. 

"The  Committee  Is  advised  that  an  attor- 
ney has  rendered  services  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  and  therefore  the  bill  carries 
the  cvistomary  language  limiting  attorney's 
fees." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious   and   recommends   It   favorably. 


1ST  SOT.  ALBERT  F.  THOMPSON. 
U.S.  ARMY   (RETIRED) 

The  biU  (S.  3994)  for  the  reUef  of  1st 
Sgt.  Albert  P.  Thompson,  U.S.  Army 
(retired)  waa  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
8.  3994 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres*  aasembled.  That  First 
Sergeant  Albert  F.  Thompson.  United  States 
Army  (Retired),  of  Col\mibla,  South  Caro- 
lina, is  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  •1,064.20, 
representing  the  amount  of  overpayments  of 
basic  pay  he  received  from  the  United  States 
during    the   period    from   March    28.    1960, 


throtigh  November  13,  1968,  as  the  result  of 
administrative  error  In  determining  his  years 
of  service  for  pay  purposes.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  First  Sergeant  Al- 
bert F.  Thompson,  the  svmi  of  any  amounts 
received  or  withheld  from  him  on  account 
of  the  overpayment  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. VlolaUon  of  this  subsection  la  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  •1,000. 


KONRAD  LUDWIO  STAUDINQER 

The  bill  (S.  737)  for  the  relief  of  Kon- 
rad  Ludwlg  Staudinger,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

8.737 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  (9) 
of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Konrad  Ludwlg  Staudinger 
may  be  Issued  an  Immigrant  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  If  be  Is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 
This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion under  such  paragraph  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


CURTIS  NOLAN  REED 

The  bill  (S.  3212)  for  the  relief  of 
Ciutls  Nolan  Reed  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  3212 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Curtis  Nolan  Reed  may  be 
classlBed  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
secUon  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  and  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
204(C)  of  the  said  Act,  a  petition  may  be 
filed  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act  In 
behalf  of  the  said  Curtis  Nolan  Reed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Nolan  Reed,  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  no  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  said  Curtis  Nolan  Reed  shall 
thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-945),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

PUXPOSE  or  THK  BIU. 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  In  an  Inunediato 
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reUtlve  status  of  an  alien  child  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  adoptive  parents  have 
previously  had  the  maximum  number  of  pe- 
titions approved. 


MARIA  PIEROTTI  LENCI 

The  bill  (S.  3263)  for  the  reUef  of 
Maria  Pierotti  Lenci  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows:  „„„„ 

S.  3263 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  iJ^n^Sratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Maria  Pierotti  Lend,  the  widow 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  sbaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  within  the  purview 
of  section  201(b)  of  that  Act  *^d  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204  of  such  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  In  this  case. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-946).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measiu'e. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

FUHPOSK  or  THK  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  U  to  grant  the 
status  of  an  immediate  relative  to  Maria 
Pierotti  Lencl  which  U  the  sUtus  she  would 
be  entitled  to  were  It  not  for  the  death  of 
her  husband,  a  clUzen  of  the  United  States. 


NatlonaUty  Act.  Ming  Chang  may  be  classi- 
fied as  a  child  wlthm  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  such  Act,  upon  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by  Mr^  and 
UTS.  Shurman  r.  Chang,  citizens  <rf  the 
United  SUtes,  pursuant  to  section  204  <rf 
such  Act.  The  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  said 
Ming  Chang  shaU  not,  by  virtue  of  su^  re- 
Utlonshlp,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty Act.  *    T  ».!, 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-948) ,  explaining  the  purposes  ol 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUKPOSK    or   THE  BUI. 

The  purpoae  of  the  bill  Is  to  tucM^te 
the  adjustment  of  status  as  an  Iminedlate 
relative  of  the  aUen  child  adopted  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 


DR.  AMADO  a.  CHANCO.  JR. 
The  bill  (S.  3461)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Amado  G.  Chanco,  Jr.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows: 

8.3461 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeHca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
pvirposes  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  NatlonaUty 
Act,  Doctor  Amado  O.  Chanco.  Junior,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  9,  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-947).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FUKPOSK  or  THK  BILL 

The  ptupose  of  the  blU  la  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  fUe  a  petition  for  naturallaa- 
tlon. 

MING  CHANG 
The  bill  (S.  3675)  for  the  relief  of  Ming 
Chang  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

a.  3676 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 

of    Representatives    of    the    United    States 

of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 

the  administration  of  the  immigration  and 


ALFREDO  CAPRARA 
The  bill  (H.R.  1695)  for  the  reUef  of 
Alfredo  Caprara  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 

^^Mr^MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printedm  Uie 
RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-950),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

""There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THK   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  to  waive  the 
excluding  Vision  of  existing  law  relaUng 
toone  who  18  mentaUy  defective  In  behaU 
^  the  son  of  a  VS.  citizen.  The  blU  Provides 
for  the  posting  of  a  bond  as  assurance  that 
the  benVflclary  wlU  not  become  a  pubUc 
charge.  

JOSEFINA  POLICAR  ABUTAN 
FULIAR 

The  bill  (H.R.  2315)  for  the  reUef  of 
Joseflna  Pollcar  Abutan  Pullar  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed.  ^  ,  „,v 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  Uie 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-951),  explaining  the  purposes  of  tne 

™  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSK   OF   THK   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  U  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  qualify  for  fi"t-P«'«^f* 
status  as  the  unmarried  daughter  of  cltlaens 
of  the  United  States. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNTIED  STAT^ 

OPCERTAIN     INHABITANTS     OF 

THE  BONIN  ISLANDS 

The  bill  (HJl.  4574)  to  provide  for  the 
admission  to  the  United  States  of  certain 
inhabitants  of  the  Bonln  Islands  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-952),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUBFOBX  OF  THE  BILL 

The  ptirpose  of  the  blU  U  to  faclUtate  tlie 
entry  Into  the  United  States  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 206  Inhabitants  of  tiie  Bonln  Islands 
and  certain  of  their  children  within  2  years 
after  enactment  of  this  act.  The  bUl  further 
provides  that  such  aliens  may  petition  for 
naturalization  upon  completion  of  the  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  requirements  of 
section  316(a)  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Na- 
tlon^lty  Act. 

STATEMENT 

~Thls  proposed  legislation  was  first  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  in  the  90th  Congress  as  a  result  of  an 
executive  oommunlcaUon.  The  proposal  was 
embodied  in  the  Senate  blU,  8.  3488,  during 
the  90th  Congress,  which  was  paaeed  by  the 
Senate  on  June  12,  1968,  but  did  not  receive 
approval  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  need  for  legislation  results  from  the 
transfer  of  the  administration  of  the  Bonln 
Islands  from  the  United  States  to  Japan.  On 
November  15.  1967,  the  President  of  the 
United  Stotes  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ja- 
pan Issued  a  Joint  statement  agreeing  to 
enter  Into  immediate  consultation  regard- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  Bonln  Islands  to 
J^n.  The  United  States  had  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  Bonln  Islands  under  the 
terms  of  the  September  8.  1961,  Treaty  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  Bonln  group  of  Islands  Is  composed  or 
Muko  Jlma  Retto,  Chichi  Jlma  Rett»,  and 
Haha  Jlma  Retto.  The  residents  of  these  Is- 
lands although  Japanese  nattonala,  trace 
their  ancestry  to  Yankee  sailors  and  have  a 
real  sense  of  identity  with  the  United  Stat^. 
In  1944  aU  nonoombatant  inhabitants  of  the 
Bonln  Islands  were  evacuated  to  Japan;  how- 
ever In  1946  those  persons  of  nonorlental 
origin  were  returned  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Islands  where  they  were  placed  under 
UjS  Navy  administration.  The  Navy  employed 
the'lalanders,  subsidized  their  economy,  and 
provided  education  In  English.  The  economy 
of  the  Bonlns  was  dependent  upon  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  over  two  decades. 

On  June  26,  1968,  the  Bonln  Islands  re- 
verted to  the  Japanese  Government  ^'^^ 
transfer  of  admlnlstxaUon  created  difficult 
problems  of  adjustment  for  the  residents. 
TTicre  Is  dispute  over  land  ownership  as  w^ 
as  a  problem  for  the  youth  to  adapt  to  the 
now-required  Japanese  language  A  number 
of  the  islanders  are  presently  serving  In  the 
US  Armed  Fences,  others  are  attending 
school  In  the  United  States  and  Guam.  Fc* 
these  reasons.  It  Is  deemed  appropriate  to 
DTOvlde  the  Islanders  an  opportunity  to  Im- 
Slerate  to  the  U.S.  territory.  This  special 
legislation  Is  necessary  because  the  present 
numerical  Umltatlon,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act,  wlU 
not  provide  a  poeslblUty  <rf  Unmlgratlon  in 
the  near  future.  _..  *„ 

Section  1  of  the  blU  would  exempt  not  to 
exceed  205  of  the  Islanders,  and  certain  of 
their  chUdrcn,  from  most  of  the  restrictions, 
UmltaUons.  and  requirements  under  the  Un- 
mlgratlon Uws  with  respect  to  admission  to 
Se  united  States  If  they  are  In  P«««|?^ 
of  a  vaUd  Identity  certificate  Issued  by  the 
MUltary  Governor  of  the  Bonln  Islands  or 
bv  a  U.S.  consular  officer  In  Japan.  They 
Jould  not  be  exempted  from  the  classes  of 
aUens  who  are  subject  to  exclusion  from  ad- 
mission because  of  criminal.  Immoral,  mx- 
oottos,  or  subversive  grounds  nor  woiJd  they 
be  exempted  from  the  provisions  which  rrtate 
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to  the  deportation  of  aliens  excli  idable 
time  of  entry  or  deportable  a  a 
grounds.  They  would  also  rema)n 
tr«vel  controls  imposed  on 
sens  m  time  of  wmr  or  naUonajI 

Section   a    limits   the   appllcutlon 
provisions  of  the  bill  generally 
tlves  of  the  Bonln  Islands  or 
are  nationals  of  Japan  and  w 
the  islands  on  November  15, 
an  Inhabitant  temporarily  abs4nt 
Islands  on  that  date:  and  (2) 
of  the  Bonln  Islands  who  was 
gible  parents  after  November 
before  the  expiration  of  2  years 
actment  of  the  bill  and  who  cont.inued 
aide  in  the  Islands. 

Section  3  provides  a  means 
islanders  who  Immigrate  to  the 
may  proceed  to  naturalization 
of  stay  which  would  satisfy 
and  physical  presence  requlren^ents 
tlon  316(a)  of  the  Immigration 
allty  Act.  If  the  alien  Islander 
United  States  continuously  for 
has  been  physically  present  for 
that   time  and  has   been  a 
State  In  which  he  intends  to 
natiirallzation    for   6   months, 
deemed  to  have  been  lawfully 
permanent  residence  for  naturalization 
poses.  The  Islander  would  then 
tloQ  to  petition  for  naturalizatldn 
have  to  satisfy  all  the  requirem(  nta 
ble  to  any  other  petitioner. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  lAtlcnGRA- 
TION  AND  NATIONALTIY  ACT 

ThebiU  (H.R.  14118)  to  am  ;nd  secUon 
213  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  rei  iding.  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pres:  dent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-954),  explaining  the  rurposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  t  he  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  t  le  Record, 
as  follows: 


FCHPOSK  or  THZ  BIIX 


Btzike  from 


11 tely 

lo: 


admissible 


Attprney  ( 


Genei  al 


harmlses 


a  bond  or 
the  postal 


The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
section  213  of  the  Immigration  iaa  Nation 
allty  Act  the  requirement  that  cajsh  accepted 
by  the  Attorney  General,  under]  his  discre- 
tionary authority  to  admit  certtln  exclud- 
able aliens  upon  the  giving  of 
posting  of  cash,  be  deposited  in 
savings  system.  The  postal  savings  system 
was  abolished  in  1966.  The  bill  would  provide 
that  cash  received  as  security  ofa  bonds  be 
deposited  In  the  Treastiry  wl  ;h 
thereon  payable  at  a  rate  not  %j  exceed  3 
percent  per  annum. 

STATXMKNT 

Section  213  of  the  Immlgratlcn 
tlonallty   Act   presently   provides 
alien  excludable  because  he  is 
come  a  public  charge  or  because  .    _ 
disabUlty   other   than   tuberculosis 
form,  leprosy,  or  a  dangerous 
sease   may.   If  otherwise 
mltted  In  the  discretion  of  the 
eral  upon  the  giving  of  a  suitable 
undertaking.  The  Attorney  _ 
the  bond  In  such  amount  and  ^. 
conditions  as  he  finds  necessary 
United  States  and  all  States 

local  governmental  untta 

such  alien  becoming  a  public 
ently,  when  cash  In  lieu  of  bond 
section  213  provides  that  such  s. 
be  deposited  by  him  In  the  U.S. 
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Ings  system  with  Interest  accruing  on  the 
deposit  to  be  paid  to  the  person  furnishing 
such  sum. 

The  U.S.  postal  savings  system  was  discon- 
tinued effective  AprU  27,  1966  (Public  Law 
89-377).  It  Is  therefore  necessary  to  make 
some  other  statutory  provision  for  the  re- 
ceipt, holding,  and  payment  of  Interest  upon 
cash  received  as  security  for  Immigration 
bonds.  To  accomplish  this  change  HH.  14118 
provides  for  a  redrafting  of  section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Ac*  with 
reference  to  the  postal  savings  system 
omitted.  Additionally,  a  new  section,  section 
293.  is  Incorporated  In  the  act  to  provide  for 
deposit  of  such  bonds  in  the  Treasury. 

The  bill  also  conforms  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 213  to  section  11  of  the  act  of  September 
26.  1961  (Public  Law  87-301;  U.S.C.  1182(a) 
(6) )  by  eliminating  the  specific  reference  to 
affliction  with  tuberculosis  or  leprosy  since 
those  affliotlonjs  are  now  embraced  within 
the   category   of   dangerous   contagious  dl- 


KIMOKO  ANN  DUKE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  3167 »  for  the  relief  of  Kimoko 
Ann  Duke,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment,  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
mlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act.  Kimoko  Ann 
Duke  shaU  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
within  the  purview  of  section  323(c)  of 
such  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-956).  explahiing  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

PtraposE  or  th«  bhj. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  proceed  to  naturali- 
zation. The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
delete  section  1  of  the  bUl.  Inasmuch  as  It  Is 
unnecessary. 


MRS.  ANITA  ORDILLAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3265)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anita 
OrdiUas.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  NaUonallty  Act.  Mrs.  Anita  Or- 
dlllas.  the  widow  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
within  the  purview  of  section  201(b)  of  that 
Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  such 
Act  shall  not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-957),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  biU.  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  an  immediate  relative 
to  Mrs.  Anita  Ordlllas  which  Is  the  status 
she  would  be  entitled  to  were  it  not  for  the 
death  of  her  husband,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  has  been  amended  In  ac- 
cordance with  established  precedents. 


DR.  JORGE  RAUL  JOSE  BRUNO 
MARTORELL  Y  FERNANDEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3364)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Raul  Jose  Bruno  Martorell  y  Fernandez 
(Jorge  R.  Martorell)  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  7,  after  the  word  "of",  strike  out 
"June  26,  1947,  and  the  periods  of  time 
he  has  resided  in  the  United  States  since 
that  date  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence requirements  of  section  316  of  such 
Act."  and  insert  "November  30,  1963"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Jorge  Raul  Jose  Bruno 
Martorell  y  Fernandez  (Jorge  R.  Martorell) 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  November  30, 
1963. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to- 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-958).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is 
to  enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization.  The  bill  has  been 
amended  to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon 
which  he  last  entered  the  United  States. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  That  concludes  the 
call  for  the  calendar.  Mr.  President,  and 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


DISPOSAL  OF  CERTAIN  MINERALS 
AND  MATERIALS  FROM  THE  NA- 
TIONAL AND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
STOCKPILES — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
reports  of  the  conunittees  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  12941.  to  authorize  the  release  of 
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4  180,000  pounds  of  cadmium  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpil6  \ 

H.R.  15021,  to  authorize  the  release  of 
40,200,000  pounds  of  cobalt  from  the  na- 
tional stockpUe  and  the  supplemental 
stockpilB ' 

H.R.  15831,  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

HJl.  15832,  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  castor  oU  from  the  national  stockpUe; 
H.R.  15833,  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  acid  grade  fluorspar  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 
H.R.  15835,  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
magnesium  from  the  national  stockpile: 
H  Jl.  15836,  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
type  A,  chemical  grade  manganese  ore 
from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpUe; 

H.R.  15837,  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  type  B,  chemical  grade  manganese  ore 
from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the 
supplemental  stockpUe; 

HJl.  15838,  to  authorize  the  disposal 

ofsheUac  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

H.R.  15839,  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 

tungsten  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 

the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

H.R.  15998,  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  Surinam -type  metaUurgic&l  grade 
bauxite  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

H.R.  16289,  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
natural  Ceylon  amorphous  lump  graphite 
from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe; 

HJl.  16290,  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  refractory  grade  chromite  from  the 
national  stockpUe  and  the  supplemental 
stodtpUe: 

H.R.  16291,  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  chrysotUe  asbestos  from  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; 

H.R.  16292,  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  conmdum  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; 

H.R.  16295,  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  natural  battery  grade  manganese  ore 
from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpUe; 

H.R.  16297,  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe. 

Mr.  President,  these  bills  authorize  the 
disposal  of  commodities  from  the  na- 
tional stockpUe  and  the  supplemental 
StockpUe  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  these  reports  en 
bloc. 

(For  conference  reports,  see  House 
proceedings  of  June  16,  1970,  Congres- 
sional Record.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  reports? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  reports  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
brief  statement  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  conference  committee  In 
regard  to  the  17  stockpUe  disposal  blUs 
before  us.  As  we  wUl  recaU,  these  bills 
were  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  last  March  13  in  the 


format  proposed  by  the  administration 
and  specificaUy  provided  that  the  com- 
modities covered  by  the  legislation  may 
be  disposed  of  only  after  pubUcly  adver- 
tising for  bids  urUess  the  Administrator 
of  the  (jeneral  Services  Administration 
determines  that  methods  of  disposal 
other  than  by  public  advertising  are  nec- 
essai-y  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  losses,  or  to  protect 
producers,  processers,  and  consumers 
against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets.  The  latter  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  basic  StockpUe  Act.  We  wiU 
further  recaU  when  these  biUs  were  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
April  2,  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware offered  an  amendment  to  each  of 
them  which  limited  the  disposal  of  these 
commodities  to  a  single  method  of  dis- 
posal— namely,  to  the  highest  responsi- 
ble bidder  after  pubUcly  advertising  for 
competitive  bids. 

The  House  conferees  were  adamant  in 
their  opposition  to  these  amendments. 
They  pointed  out  that  during  their  com- 
mittee consideration  of  these  bills,  rep- 
resentatives from  the  interested  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  industry  testified  that 
disposal  of  commodities  in  this  manner 
in  every  instance  would  be  disruptive  to 
the  ordinary  marketing  of  these  mate- 
rials because  it  coiUd  upset  the  stable 
price  structure  of  these  materials  in  the 
market  and  could  cause  a  decline  in  the 
market  price.  They  further  stated  it 
could  upset  distribution  patterns  and 
could  cause  a  disruption  to  the  market 
generally  in  some  instances.  More  im- 
portantly, they  pointed  out  that  it  would 
eliminate  the  flexibility  needed  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  in  its 
method  of  sale  and  preclude  them  from 
complying  with  existing  law. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
prefers  and  does  use  competitive  bidding 
practices  whenever  possible,  but  there  are 
situations  when  some  flexibility  Is  needed. 
Of  the  17  bUls  before  us.  General  Services 
Administration  proposes  to  use  com- 
petitive bidding  in  11  instances.  However, 
If  this  method  should  prove  unsuccessf  lU, 
they  would  be  barred  from  using  any 
other  method  diould  the  sunendment  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
prevail. 

In  the  President's  budget  message  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  he  caUed  for  the  sale  of 
some  $750  miUion  worth  of  excess  stock- 
pUe materials.  These  are,  in  effect,  frozen 
assets  which  he  hope  to  convert  to  cash. 
The  17  bills  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
conference  reports  before  the  Senate 
today  represent  about  $150  million  of  this 
amount.  It  Is  estimated  that  for  each 
one  mUllon  doUars'  worth  of  stockpUe 
materials  sold,  the  Federal  Government 
saves  an  armual  charge  of  $70,800  tii 
storage  costs  and  interest  on  Govern- 
ment borrowing  alone.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  becsune  apparent  In  the  confer- 
ence committee  that  if  the  amendment  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  pre- 
vaUed.  there  would  be  no  stockpUe  bills 
passed  this  year,  the  President's  budget 
objective  would  not  be  achieved  Insofar 
as  stockpUe  disposals  are  concerned,  and 
the  charges  I  have  referred  to,  which 


amoimt   to   a   substantial   s\mx   would 
continue. 

Accordingly,  the  Senate  conference 
had  no  alternative  but  to  recede  to  the 
position  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  cannot  understand  why  In  a 
country  which  has  been  founded  on  the 
free  enterprise  system,  there  is  so  much 
lack  of  support  for  the  competitive  bid- 
ding system,  a  system  that  is  used  in  pri- 
vate Industry  for  the  disposal  of  many  of 
these  products. 

There  can  be  but  one  excuse  for  It,  as 
I  see  it,  and  that  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment now  wants  to  pass  these  minerals 
bEick  as  bargains  to  the  same  people  they 
bought  them  from. 

In  the  first  place,  the  minerals  were 
first  accumulated  under  the  National 
StockpUe  Act,  which  was  supposed  to 
authorize  the  purchasing  and  accumu- 
lating of  these  strategic  minerals  which 
in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency would  be  needed  for  the  security 
of  our  country. 

Certain  objectives  were  stated  for  the 
various  minerals.  But  soon  we  achieved 
those  objectives  so  that  we  had  aU  the 
minerals  In  the  stockpUe  which  the 
Government  stated  could  possibly  be 
needed  in  the  event  of  a  fuU-scale  5 -year 
war.  The  stockpiling  objectives  were 
achieved  very  early. 

Then  those  selling  those  minerals 
realized  that  there  was  a  low  market 
price  for  minerals  and  not  quite  as  much 
demand,  and  they  wanted  Government 
purchases  continued.  The  Government 
was  then  persuaded  to  continue  to  pur- 
chase these  minerals  which,  in  effect, 
turned  the  stockpUe  program  Into  a  price 
support  program  for  the  various  prod- 
ucts. 

To  make  this  program  even  more  cost- 
ly the  support  prices  were  ofttimes  far 
In  excess  of  the  prevailing  market  prices 
and  far  in  excess  of  the  world  market 
prices  at  which  these  minerals  could 
have  been  purchased. 

During  that  time  when  we  were  ac- 
cumulating those  minerals  I  was  a  Men- 
ber  of  the  Senate.  I  argued  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  many  times  that  if  the 
Government  was  going  to  continue  to 
buy  these  minerals,  which  I  did  not 
think  was  wise,  they  should  at  least  buy 
them  at  the  prevailing  market  price,  the 
lowest  price  for  which  the  Government 
could  buy  them,  just  as  any  Industry 
would  do. 

But  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  paying  for  tungsten  about  two 
and  one-half  times  the  price  that  timg- 
sten  w£is  seUing  for  In  the  domestic  mar- 
ket on  the  same  day. 

All  of  these  minerals  continued  to  be 
purchased  by  the  Government  at  prices 
substantially  higher  than  the  prevaUing 
price  on  the  market. 

It  was  a  bonanza  type  program  for  the 
producers  of  these  metals.  As  a  result 
we  have  accumulated  over  $6  billion 
worth  of  so-called  strategic  minerals  in 
the  stockpiling  program.  In  addition, 
the  Government  has  in  Inventory  $1.5  in 
agricultural  products.  But  most  of  the 
inventory  consists  of  minerals. 
These  range  aU  the  way  from  castor  oU 
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to  tungsten  and  aluminum,  ror  Instance, 
we  have  several  million  pounds  of  castor 
oil  that  we  have  no  use  for.    J 

We  have  $286  million  worth  of  rubber, 
$213  million  worth  of  silv^,  and  over 
$600  million  worth  of  tin.       i 

We  have  more  than  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars tied  up  in  tungsten.  Thdre  was  never 
any  excuse  for  our  purchasing  these  large 
quantities,  and  when  we  pmxhased  this 
tungsten  we  paid  about  two  to  three 
times  what  the  material  was  selling  for 
at  the  prevailing  price  on  thp  market. 

We  found  many  instancas  where  the 
domestic  producers  were  importing  tung- 
sten. They  were  importing  It  at  the  low 
world  price  and  then  putting  it  in  the 
mines  and  selling  it  to  the  Oi  vemment  at 
two  or  three  times  the  imixjrted  price, 
selling  it  as  if  it  were  dom<  stic  produc- 
tion. I  think  this  is  a  naticnal  scandal. 

Now  as  a  resxilt  of  the  war  md  inflation 
throughout  the  world  the  piices  of  these 
minerals  have  increased  to  the  point 
where  the  Government,  in  some  in- 
stances, could  actually  get  a  irof.t  in  sell- 
ing some  of  these  minerals  Apparently 
the  thought  of  a  profit  accruJig  to  the 
Government  on  these  minitrals  was  so 
shocking  in  some  quarters  that  they 
figured  they  could  not  stan<  1  it  and  that 
the  Government  had  no  ri;ht  to  make 
money  on  these  minerals. 

So  what  is  the  plan?  Instead  of  selling 
it  under  a  competitive  bid  ststem,  where 
they  could  make  a  profit,  I  hey  want  to 
sell  at  a  negotiated  bid,  at  i  rices  far  be- 
low today's  market  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  cite  as  sne  example 
the  plan  to  sell  platinum  soiae  years  ago. 
I  was  able  to  stop  that  movement.  The 
Government  was  planning  to  sell  about 
$200  million  worth  of  pla^num  in  the 
private  market.  They  objected  to  my 
amendment  to  require  competitive  bids, 
but  we  were  able  to  prevail  kt  that  time. 
However,  It  developed,  anil  we  estab- 
lished, that  at  the  time  the  Bill  was  being 
considered  they  had  plans  with  private 
industry  as  to  what  the  Gov|emment  was 
going  to  get  on  negotiated  phces.  Private 
industry  would  divide  up  a  $100  million 
windfall.  Company  A,  company  B,  and 
company  C  were  to  get  a  cer  :ain  percent- 
RKe.  The  benefits  in  that  caje  were  about 
$100  million  below  the  maiket,  and  un- 
der a  developed  plan  this  wj  s  going  to  be 
divided  among  certain  groups  in  indus- 
try. As  I  have  said,  we  wen  able  to  stop 
that  plan. 

Today  I  realize  we  have  before  us  12 
or  13  bills  with  the  same  principle  in- 
volved in  each  of  them.  I  realize  they  are 
going  to  try  to  stampede  these  through, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
reject  these  conference  reports  and  insist 
upon  the  Senate  amendments,  which 
would  have  required  selling;  to  the  high- 
est responsible  bidder.  I  am  teady  to  vote. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  for  a  division,  that 
we  stand  by  the  Senate  portion  and  re- 
ject the  conference  report. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDEirr  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  the  Senator  requejsting  a  divi- 
sion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A  divi- 
sion on  the  question. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presid^t,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following   Senators   answered   to   their 


names: 


Allen 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bellmon 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Domlnlck 
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Eagleton 

McGee 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Paunln 

Metcalf 

Pong 

MusUe 

Hatfield 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Holland 

Schwelker 

Jackaon 

Scott 

Javlts 

Hmltb,  Maine 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Williams,  Del. 

ktansfleld 

Young.  N.  Dak 

McClellan 

Young.  Ohio 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bttr- 
DicK),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
'  Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOTTYE),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy) ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borouch)  are  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe).  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuifDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  smd  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Proxtty)  are  detained  on  ofll- 
cial  business. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quonmi  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Baker 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eastland 

Errtn 

Pulbrtght 


Oravel 

OrUfin 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

HoUlnga 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuaon 

McOoTem 

MUler 


Mondale 

Moas 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

PeU 

Percy 

Bandolpb 

Spong 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Ty  dings 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia).  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  order 
has  already  been  entered  that  these 
items  be  considered  en  bloc.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  separate  H.R.  15839,  the 
bill  for  the  disposal  of  certain  tungsten 
from  the  stockpile,  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider it  separately,  and  that  it  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill,  H.R.  15839.  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  tungsten  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Mr.  CANNON  and  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of 
Delaware  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  will  call  the  roll  in  a  few  min- 
utes. We  discussed  this  issue  of  com- 
petitive bidding  very  clearly  at  the  time 
the  bills  passed  the  Senate.  It  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  and 
me  earlier  today. 

The  one  issue  Involved  here  is  not  the 
question  of  whether  the  Government 
should  dlspKJse  of  these  surplus  products, 
which  I  think  it  should  do,  but  I  point 
out  that  we  have  $8y2  billion  tied  up  In 
surplus  products.  These  products  were 
purchased  by  the  Government  in  excess 
of  national  defense  needs.  At  the  time 
of  the  purchases  this  program  operated 
somewhat  as  a  support  program  for  min- 
erals. In  purchasing  them  the  Govern- 
ment paid  not  only  the  prevailing  market 
price  but  oftentimes  far  above  the  pre- 
vailing market  pnce. 

For  example,  on  tungsten,  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  an  average  of  over  double 
the  market  price  at  the  time  It  was  ac- 
cumulating this  mineral.  I  protested  that 
strenuously  at  the  time  we  were  accu- 
mulating tungsten  and  said  it  was  a  sup- 
port program  for  the  mining  Industry. 

All  that  Is  behind  us  now.  The  Govern- 
ment should  get  rid  of  the  surplus  stocks, 
but  it  should  try  to  get  the  best  price 
possible  and  thereby  protect  the  tax- 
payers interests. 

Certainly  the  Government,  which  is 
operating  at  a  deficit  averaging  around 
one  billion  dollars  per  month,  needs  the 
money.  The  mining  industry  was  sub- 
sidized once  when  these  minerals  were 
purchased.  Why  should  It  receive  an- 
other subsidy  as  they  are  being  sold? 

As  a  result  of  inflation  smd  war  con- 
ditions throughout  the  world  the  price 
of  minerals  has  advanced  to  the  point 
where  the  Government  by  competitive 
bids  can  sell  this  at  the  market  price 
and  get  its  money  back,  or  even  make 
a  little  money.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  Government's  making  a  profit. 

I  merely  propose  that  in  disposing  of 
these  products,  the  Government  must 
exercise  the  same  protection  for  the  tax- 
payers as  if  individuals  owned  it  them- 
selves. The  Government  can,  by  adver- 
tising and  by  competitive  bids,  sell  the 
material  to  the  highest  responsible  bid- 
der. The  Government  retains  its  right 
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to  reject  all  bids.  If  there  are  no  bids 
then  the  Government  would  have  the 
right  to  negotiate  the  bid  to  its  best 
advantage.  But  if  there  were  competitive 
bids  and  they  were  acceptable,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  sell  to  the  highest  re- 
sponsible competitive  bidder.  That  is  the 
Issue  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  have  a  vote  on  this  question. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senator  says  that  they  would  accept  all 
bids,  he  means  that  if  they  had  two, 
three,  or  four  bids,  all  of  which  they  con- 
sidered to  be  inadequate,  they  could 
throw  them  all  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  once  they 
have  tried  the  bid  route  and  have  found 
it  to  be  unsuccessful,  could  they  then  go 
through  a  negotiated  sale?  A  yardstick 
has  been  established  obviously.  They 
would  have  to  get  more  money  than  the 
highest  offer  on  the  bid. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
could  do  either.  They  could  ask  for  new 
bids  or  negotiate,  but  in  negotiating,  the 
price  would  have  to  be  higher  than  the 
highest  bid  they  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  Is  it  fair  to 
say.  in  other  words,  that  they  retain  flex- 
ibility in  relationship  to  the  sales  proce- 
dure except  for  the  Intermediate  step  of 
requiring  bidding  in  the  first  Instance? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  :ield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  That  is,  I  think,  an  in- 
correct     representation.      Under      the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, it  could  not  be  sold  to  people 
through  negotiation.  It  would  still  have 
to  be  resold  under  a  sealed  bid  procedure. 
It  is  very  clear  as  to  what  the  amend- 
ment provides.  I  think  that  the  Senate 
should  properly  understand  the  amend- 
ment. It  provides  only  for  sealed  bid 
procedures  and  allows  no  other  method 
to  be  followed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think  I 
do  understand  it,  and  both  industry  and 
the  administration  imderstand  It.  I  have 
had  this  same  amendment  considered 
many  times  before.  It  was  discussed  with 
the  administration,  and  at  the  time  it 
was  passed  this  was  stated  very  clearly 
as  the  Intent.  The  amendment  was 
drafted  as  Intended.  Certainly  we  cannot 
make  the  people  bid.  Conceivably  there 
would  be  but  one  bid,  and  If  they  did 
not  want  to  accept  It  they  could  then 
negotiate  with  that  bidder  for  a  higher 
price. 

My  amendment  as  first  approved  by 
the  Senate  would  merely  carry  out  simple 
business  practices  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  same  way  as  anyone  else 
would. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  vote. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  we  want 
stockpile  disposals,  the  conference  re- 
port should  be  accepted,  because  it  Is 
quite  clear  that  If  the  amendment  of  the 


Senator  from  Delaware  Is  agreed  to  there 
will  be  no  stockpile  disposals  this  year. 
The  House  made  that  abundantly  clear. 
The  administration  supports   the  bills 
as  they  are  In  the  conference  report, 
because  they  have  stated,  and  the  com- 
mittee foimd,  that  it  does  not  give  them 
the  needed  fiexibility  to  foUow  an  orderly 
disposal  program. 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia) .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  is  a  yea 
vote  a  vote  to  sustain  the  conference 
report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia).  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  asking  that  the  conference 
report  be  rejected  and  that  there  be  a 
negative  vote.  The  conferees  could  then 
be  instructed  to  go  back  to  conference 
and  insist  on  the  Senate  amendment, 
which  would  require  competitive  bids. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bysd 
of  Virginia) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (after  having 
voted  in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  v?lth  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
I  have  already  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
<Mr.  Dodd)  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  frcMn  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicK),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy)  .  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Smith)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  frc«n  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Muhdt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Mxtrphy)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  53, 
nays  2 1,  as  follows: 


AUott 

Anderson 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Broolce 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Eniender 

Ervln 
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YEAS— 63 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Jackaon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCHellan 

McOee 

McGovem 

NATS— 31 


Mclntyre 

Metcair 

Moss 

Muskle 

Packwood 

Pastore 

PeU 

Percy 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mondale 

Nelson 

Proxmire 

Spong 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

WiUlams,Del. 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINa  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Jordan  of  Idaho,  against. 

NOT  VOTINa— 25 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

Cooper 


Cotton 

Fulbrtght 

Orlffln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Javlts 

Miller 


Bayb 

Burdick 

Dodd 

Goldwater 

GoodeU 

Gore 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 


Mathias 

McCarthy 

Montoya 

Mimdt 

Murphy 

Pearaon 

Prouty 

Ribicoff 

RusseU 


Saxbe 

Smith,  m. 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Tower 

Winiams,  N.J. 

Yarboiougb 


So  the  conference  report  on  HH.  15839 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  order  for  consideration  en  bloc  of 
the  remaining  16  stockpile  conference 
reports.  The  issue  is  exactly  the  same. 
I  think  the  pattern  Is  the  same.  I  am 
not  going  to  request  a  rollcall  vote,  but 
I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  the  Senate  has  made  Its 
decision.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote.  I  am  willing  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  although  I 
regret  very  much  that  we  have  made 
this  decision.  We  have  about  $6.5  billion 
invested  in  so-called  strategic  minerals, 
many  of  them  in  excess  of  our  stockpile 
needs.  It  has  been  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  we  could  get  at  least  10  to 
15  percoit  more  from  those  minerals  If 
we  sold  them  from  the  stockpile,  and 
certainly  the  Government  could  use  the 
$600  million  to  $1  billion  extra  from 
those  ssdes. 

Mr.  Paul  Douglas,  former  Senator  from 
Illinois,  made  a  study  once  of  what  would 
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for  It  was 

lent  could 

ly  in  buying 

ugh  a  com- 


be saved  by  the  Government  if  the  com- 
petitive bidding  principle  could  be  estab- 
lished for  the  Defense  Department  in  its 
procurement  policies.  As  a  result  of  the 
study  which  he  and  I  aske 
ascertamed  that  the  Qovei 
save  at  least  $3  billion  anni 

its  defense  procurement  th-j._„ 

petitive  bidding  system.  Yet  repeatedly 
we  have  been  unable  to  gelj  the  compe- 
titive bidding  system  established  by  the 
Congress,  either  in  procurfement  or  in 
sales  programs.  Negotiated  jblds  are  in- 
sisted upon.  I        ^       ,. 

I  regret  that  the  Senate  today  has 
again  made  this  decision.  While  I  respect 
its  decision  and  will  abide  l^y  it,  I  think 
the  taxpayers  should  have  b«en  protected 
just  a  little  better.  I  regret  that  was  not 
done,  but  I  am  willing  to  t>roceed  to  a 
vote  and  accept  the  decision  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  remaining  confetence  reports 

en  bloc.  „  „  ,™. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  rei  laining  con- 
ference reports  en  bloc. 

The  reports  were  agreed  tc  en  bloc. 


TRANSACTION  OF 
MORNING 


ROUTINE 


BUSIN  ESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pri^dent 
unanimous  consent  that  the  re 
period  for  the  conduct  of  re  utine 
ing  business,  with  a  limitatipn 
utes  on  statements  therein     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICII.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.1  ask 
be  a  brief 

mom- 
of  3  min- 


MESSAGE  FROM.  THE  I|OUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  Houie  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hacknejr,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  bfir  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mi.  Allen): 

H  Jl.  3908.  An  act  for  the  u  Uef  of  Eliza- 
beth B.  Borgnino: 

HJl.  8513.  An  act  to  suspenl 
porary  period  the  Import  duty 
and 

H.J.  Res.  1259.  Joint  resolution 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Defenje 
Act  of  1950  to  July  30.  1970. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

TIVE  DEPARTMENTS 


for  a  tem- 
on  L-Dopa: 

to  extend 
Production 


FROM    SXiXJU- 
ETC. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDEliT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allkn)  laid  befort  the  Senate 
the  following  communication  8Uid  let- 
ters, which  were  referred  a^  Indicated: 

Pboposed  Aj«ind»cent  to  the  BTTDGrr.   1971, 

FOB     THB     iNTXK-AMXalCAN     SOCIAL     DSVEL- 

OPMXNT  iNSimrrx  (S.  Doc.  hlo.  91-93) 
A  communication  from  the  i  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  requests  for  appropriations 
transmitted  in  the  budget  for  t|he  fiscal  year 
1971,  Involving  the  Inter- American  Social 
Development  Institute  (with  a^  accompany- 
ing paper):  to  the  Committee  en  Appropria- 
tions emd  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Rkpobt  on  Amxkican  Indian  Iribal  Claucs 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  final  conclusion  of  judicial  proceedings 


regarding  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Report  op  the  Comptbolleb  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  costs  of  operating  the 
nuclear  merchant  ship  Savamuih,  Maritime 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce, 
dated  June  26.  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Suspension  of  Dkfobtation  or  ALOura — 
Withorawal  op  Namx 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Reyes 
Rodriguez-Rodriguez  from  a  report  relating 
to  aliens  whose  deportation  has  been  sus- 
pended, transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  July  1. 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Prospectt-s  por  Proposed  Construction 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  prospectus  which  revises  the 
post  office  and  vehicle  maintenance  facil- 
ity project  authorized  at  Van  Nuys,  Calif, 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allkn)  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  Erie  County,  N.Y..  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  appropriate  funds  for 
cancer  research  and  treatment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
(Council  of  the  City  of  Lockport,  N.Y..  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  cancer  research  and 
treatment;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Naha  City 
Assembly,  Naha.  Okinawa,  praying  for  the 
Immediate  and  complete  removal  of  poison 
gas  weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Ifr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  914.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Hood 
River  Coimty,  Oregon  (Rept.  No.  91-977); 

HH.  2047.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bose- 
anne  Jones   (Rept.  No.  91-978);   and 

H.R.  5000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Irlzarry  Guldo  (Rept.  No.  91-879). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  703.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Arthur 
Jerome  Ollnger.  a  minor,  by  his  next  friend, 
his  father.  George  Henry  Ollnger.  and  G«orge 
Henry  Ollnger.  Individually  (Rept.  No.  91- 
980);  and 

S.  1785.  A  Mil  tot  the  reUef  of  Irene  Sa- 
dorwska  Sullivan   (Rept  No.  91-981). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  amendment: 

HJt.  17802.  An  act  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (Rept.  No.  91-983). 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
OQ  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

HJi.  15712.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Econotnlc  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  titles 
I  through  IV  through  fiscal  year  1971  (Rept. 
No.  91-984). 


By  Mr.  Kenneot,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  16595.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-983). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments : 

H~R.  17619.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-985). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

William  E.  MUler.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  sixth  circuit  (Executive 
Rept.  No.  91-21). 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  report  favorably  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  which 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  Con- 
CR£ssiONAL  RECORD  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  that 
they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Kenneth  A.  MacDonald.  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU: 

S.  4030.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  m- 
dlvldtials  and  organizations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOGOS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MusKix) : 

S.  4031.  A  blU  to  establish  a  national  cat- 
astrophic Illness  Insurance  program  under 
which  the  Federal  Government,  acting  In  co- 
operation with  State  Insurance  authorities 
and  the  private  Insurance  Industry,  will  re- 
Insure  and  otherwise  encourage  the  Issuance 
of  private  health  Insurance  policies  which 
make  adequate  health  protection  available 
to  all  Americans  at  a  reasonable  cost;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bocgs  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rboobo 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  4032.  A  bill  to  esUbllsb  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  American  Indian  Edu- 
cation: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harxis  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Rxcobd 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  4031— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CATASTROPHIC  ILL- 
NESS  PROTECTION   ACT  OP    1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
honor  to  introduce,  with  the  cosponsor- 
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ship  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  a  bill  that  will  re- 
lieve a  measure  of  the  burden  that  be- 
falls a  family  when  catastrophic  illness 
strikes. 

This  legislation  does  not  prevent  such 
tragedies.  It  cannot  relieve  the  pain  for 
a  child  stricken  with  an  incurable  disease, 
or  resuscitate  a  family's  spirit  when  the 
father  or  mother  lies  dying  of  cancer. 

But  by  seeking  to  ease  the  financial 
problems  for  such  families,  this  legisla- 
tion will  ease  their  burden.  And  by  en- 
abling every  American  family  to  obtain 
insurance  coverage  for  such  extended 
illnesses,  this  proposal  would  guarantee 
the  best  possible  medical  attention  for 
the  afflicted. 

In  the  words  of  the  bill,  its  purpose 
is— 

To  establish  a  national  catastrophic  Illness 
Insurance  program  under  which  the  Federal 
Government,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
States  and  their  Insurance  authorities  and 
with  the  active  participation  of  the  private 
Insurance  Industry,  will  encourage  the  Is- 
suance of  private  policies  which  offer  ade- 
quate health  Insurance  protection  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  will  guarantee  that 
such  protection  Is  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Including  those  who  cannot  afford  it 
under  existing  programs  and  policies,  and 
will  reinsure  such  policies  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions calculated  to  provide  the  maximum 
encouragement  to  Insurance  companies  to 
participate  In  the  program  either  Individ- 
ually or  through  Insurance  jxwls  established 
for  the  purpose. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would  en- 
courage the  insurance  industry  to  offer 
policies  that  would  provide  coverage  for 
catastrophic  illnesses.  This  legislation 
would  foster  the  creation  of  insurance 
pools,  supported  with  Federal  reinsur- 
ance; such  insurance  pools  should  make 
certain  that  every  American  father  can, 
at  relatively  modest  cost,  protect  him- 
self and  his  family  against  the  costs  of 
a  catastrophic  illness. 

This  legislation,  the  National  Cata- 
strophic Illness  Protection  Act  of  1970, 
was  introduced  earlier  this  month  as 
H.R.  18008  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  Hogan.  It  has  since 
been  cosponsored  by  a  number  of  his  col- 
leagues. Congrressman  Hogan's  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  proposal  is  a 
most  valuable  one.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Congressman  Hogan's  remarks,  as  well 
as  the  text  of  the  bill,  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  together  with  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  remarks,  and  analysis 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4031)  to  establish  a  na- 
tional catastrophic  illness  insurance  pro- 
gram imder  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, acting  in  cooperation  with  State 
Insurance  authorities  and  the  private 
Insurance  industry,  will  reinsure  and 
otherwise  encourage  the  issuance  of  pri- 
vate health  insurance  policies  which 
make  adequate  health  protection  avail- 
able to  all  Americans  at  a  reasonable 
cost;  introduced  by  Mr.  Boggs  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Muskie  ) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  4031 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Catastrophic  Illness  Protection  Act 
Of  1970." 

riNOINGS  AND  PtmPOSE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that,  despite  the  great  advances  in 
health  Insurance  programs  which  have  been 
made  within  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  many  Individuals  are 
stUl  unable  to  secure  adequate  health  In- 
surance protection  or  to  secure  such  protec- 
tion at  rates  which  they  can  afford.  The  Con- 
gress turthei  finds  that  few  ot  our  citizens 
are  protected  from  catastrophic  Illness  and 
that  provisions  are  generally  lacking  which 
would  allow  for  such  protection  In  the 
future. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish 
a  national  catastrophic  Illness  Insurance  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Federal  Government, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  States  and  their 
Instuance  authorities  and  with  the  active 
participation  of  the  private  Insurance  indus- 
try, will  encourage  the  Issuance  of  private 
policies  which  offer  adequate  health  Insur- 
ance protection  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  will  guarantee  that  such  protection 
Is  available  to  all  Americans.  Including  those 
who  cannot  afford  It  under  existing  pro- 
grams, and  policies,  and  will  reinsure  such 
policies  on  terms  and  conditions  calculated 
to  provide  the  maximum  encouragement  to 
Insurance  companies  to  participate  in  the 
program  either  Individually  or  through  In- 
stu-ance  pools  established  for  the  purpose. 

DEPtNinONS 

Sec.  103.  When  used  In  this  Act  (unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires)  — 

( 1 )  the  term  "extended  health  Insurance" 
means  Insurance  against  all  costs  paid  at  In- 
curred for  medical  care  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 213(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder) ; 

(2)  the  term  "cost*  of  medical  care"  in- 
cludes, with  respect  to  any  Individual,  all  of 
the  expenses  of  medical  care  (as  so  defined). 
Incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  jjcrsons  covered 
by  such  Individual's  extended  health  insiu- 
ance  policy,  which  are  deductible  by  such  in- 
dividual under  section  213  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (or  would  be  deducti- 
ble by  such  Individual  under  section  213  of 
such  Code  but  for  the  percentage  limitations 
contained  In  such  section)  for  the  taxable 
year  In  which  such  expenses  are  paid  or 
Incurred; 

(3)  the  term  "insurer"  Includes  any  Insur- 
ance company,  or  group  of  Insurance  com- 
panies under  common  ownership,  which  Is 
authorized  to  engage  In  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness under  the  laws  of  any  State; 

(4)  the  term  "pool"  means  any  pool  or  as- 
sociation of  insurance  companies  In  any 
State  which  Is  formed,  associated,  or  other- 
wise utilized  for  the  purpose  of  making  ex- 
tended health  Insurance  more  readily  avail- 
able: 

(5)  the  term  "person"  includes  any  In- 
dividual or  group  of  Individuals,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  association,  or  other  or- 
ganized group  of  persons; 

(6)  the  term  "reinsured  losses"  means 
losses  on  reinsurance  claims  under  this  Act 
and  all  direct  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
expenses  for  processing,  verifying,  and  pay- 
ing such  losses; 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 


(8)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  (Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,   Guam,   and   American   Samoa;    and 

(9)  the  term  "year"  means  a  calendar  year, 
fiscal  year  of  a  company,  or  other  period  of 
twelve  months  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

TITLE  n— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PRO- 
GRAM;   STATE  PLANS 

PROGRAM    AtTTRORIZATION 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  carry  out  a  national  cata- 
strophic illness  Insurance  program  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act. 

STATE  CATASTROPHIC  ILLNESS  INSURANCE  PLANS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  national  catastrophic  Ill- 
ness Insurance  program  shall  be  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  through 
the  establishment  of  statewide  plans  provid- 
ing extended  health  Insurance  and  the  rein- 
surance by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
insurers  and  pools  of  Insurers  who  offer  ex- 
tended health  insurance  under  such  plans. 

(b)  Each  Insurer  which  is  reinsured  under 
this  Act  (or  which  is  a  member  of  a  pool  re- 
insxired  under  this  Act)  shall  cooperate  with 
the  State  insurance  authority  In  each  State 
in  which  it  is  to  acquire  such  reinsurance 
in  establishing  and  carrying  out  the  plan  of 
such  State  described  in  subsection   (a) . 

(c)  E^ach  statewide  plan  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  must  be  approved  by,  and  ad- 
ministered under  the  supervision  of,  the 
State  Insurance  authority,  or  be  authorized 
or  required  by  State  laws,  and  shall  be  de- 
signed to  make  extended  health  Insurance 
more  readily  available  to  all  individuals  in 
the  State  and  particularly  to  those  who 
would  be  unable  to  secure  adequate  and 
complete  health  Insurance  protection  at 
reasonable  rates  without  coverage  by  ex- 
tended health  insurance  policies  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  which  are  Issued 
and  made  available  under  such  plan.  Such 
plans  may  vary  in  detail  from  State  to  State 
because  of  local  conditions,  but  all  plans 
shall  contain  provisions  that — 

(1)  extended  health  Insurance  issued  by 
Insurers  imder  the  plan  will  be  available  to 
all  eligible  individuals  (as  defined  In  section 
203)  at  reasonable  premiums  (as  determined 
under  section  204) ,  subject  only  to  a  deduct- 
ible or  deductibles  meeting  the  requirements 
of  section  205: 

(2)  if  any  insurer  declines  to  write  a  policy 
of  extended  health  Insurance  covering  one 
or  more  eligible  Individuals  making  applica- 
tion therefor  In  accordance  with  this  Act,  or 
agrees  to  write  the  policy  only  at  surcharged 
rates  or  subject  to  specified  conditions,  such 
Insurer  will  promptly  notify  both  the  appli- 
cant and  the  State  insurance  authority,  which 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  the  policy  by  a  pool  or  by  otherwise  allo- 
cating the  risk  to  be  Insured  to  two  or  more 
Insurers  (acting  through  the  all-Industry 
placement  facility  described  In  section  206 
or  otherwise); 

(3)  all  extended  health  insurance  policies 
for  which  application  Is  made  by  eligible 
Individuals  imder  the  plan  will  be  promptly 
written  after  such  application  and  the  pay- 
ment of  Initial  premlimi  and  will  be  sepa- 
rately coded  so  that  appropriate  records  may 
be  compiled  for  purpKises  of  performing  loss 
prevention  and  other  studies  of  the  operation 
of  the  plan; 

(4)  such  reports  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe  will  be  submitted  to  the 
State  insurance  authority  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary setting  forth  information,  by  Individual 
Insurers,  including  the  number  of  risks  In- 
sured under  the  plan  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  the  State  Insurance  authority  or 
the  Secretary  may  request; 

(5)  notice  wUl  be  given  to  the  poUcy  holder 
a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the  cancellation 
or  nonrenewable  by  an  Insurer  of  any  policy 
written  under  the  plan   (except  in  case  of 
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noii|>aym«nt  of  premium).  In  order  to  allow 
ample  time  for  an  application  for  new  cover- 
age to  be  made  and  a  new  po  ley  to  be  writ- 
ten under  the  plan;  and 

(6)  a  continuing  public  edu  »tlon  program 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  pf  rtlclpatlng  In- 
surers, agents,  and  brokers  to  bssure  that  the 
plan  receives  adequate  public  (attention. 

(d)  Bach  plan  shall  in  addition  contoln 
such  terms,  conditions,  reqwlrements,  and 
other  provisions  as  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  apprdprlate  to  carry 
out  the  purpoee  of  this  Act. 

KUCIBIX   XNOmDUilJB 
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Sec.  203.  For  the  purpoee 
for  the  purpoee  of  any  State 
under  section  202  and  the  Iniurance 
Issued  thereunder,  an  Individual 
eligible  individual  If   (1)    he 
State  submitting  stich  plan 
plication  for  extended  health 
erage  under  such  a  policy 
and  form  sis  the  State  Insuttmce 
(In  accordance  with  regulations 
tary)  shall  direct,  or  (2)  he 
Individual  under  clause  ( 1 ) 
of  the  household  of  a  person 
ble  individual  under  clause 
person's  spouse,  child,  grandchild 
grandparent. 

PREMrCMS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretaiy  Is  authorized 
to  undertake  and  carry  out  such  studies  and 
Investigations  and  receive  oi 
Information  as  may  be  cec^reesary  to  esti- 
mate— 

(1)  the  premium  rates  for  Extended  health 
Insurance  which,  based  on  (onslderatlon  of 
the  risks  involved  and  accepted 
principles,  would  be  requlr  ed  in  order  to 
make  such  insurance  available  on  an  actu- 
ariskl  basis,  and 

(2)  the  rates,  if  less  than 
llahed  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
reasonable,  would  encourage 
Bureds  to  purchase  exteDdefi  health  insur- 
ance, and  would  be  consisteiit  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 

( b )  On  the  basis  of  estimates  made  under 
subsection  (a)  and  such  Information  as  may 
be  necessary,  the  Secretary  fchall  from  time 
to  time  prescribe  by  regulatlbn  the  premium 
rates  which  may  be  charged  tor  extended 
health  insurance  under  policies  issued  by  in 
surers  under  State  plans  ap; 
tion  202.  Such  rates  may  v 
the  number  of  individuals 
individual's  family  who 

policy,  and  on  the  basis  of  siich  other  factors 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  toljustlfy  rate  dif- 
ferences (Whether  based  on  differences  in  the 
risks  involved  in  the  coverage  or  otherwise ) . 
Losses  sustained  by  Insurers  tnd  pools  charg- 
ing pretnlum  rates  prescribe^  under  this  sub- 
section which  are  lower  than)  the  correspond- 
ing estimated  risk  premlikms  determined 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  aiall  be  compen 
sated  for  by  premium  equal^tlon  payments 
made  as  provided  in  section 

(c)   Premium  rates  presc: 
section  (b)  shall.  Insofar  as  practicable 

(1)  based  on  a  consideracion  of  the  risks 
Involved  In  the  coverage,  including  differ- 
ences In  risks  due  to  family  size  or  composi- 
tion: 

(2)  adequate,  on  the  biisls  of  accepted 
actuarial  principles  to  pro  ride  reserves  for 
anticipated  losses,  or  If  leM  than  an  amount 
adequate  to  provide  such  re^rves.  consistent 
with  the  objective  of  r^aklng  extended 
health  Insurance  coverage  4vailable  so  as  to 
encourage  prospective  Insureds  to  purchase 
such  Inaiirance  and  with  tb|e  purpose  of  this 
Act:  and 

(3)  stated  so  as  to  reflect  the  basis  for  such 
rates,  including  the  dlffereaces  (if  any)  be- 
tween the  estiniated  risk  pfemlum  rates  de- 
termined under  subsection 
mated   rates   determined 


foved  under  sec- 
aocordlng  to 
in   the   Insured 
covered  by  the 


Ibed  under  sub- 


(a)(2),    and   the   rates 
under  subsection  (b). 


(a)  (1),  the  estl- 
1  inder    subsection 
ac  ;ually    prescribed 


OKOUCTIBLKS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  toUl  amount  payable  to 
or  with  respect  to  any  eligible  Individual  on 
account  of  costs  of  medical  care  paid  or 
incurred  In  any  year  under  an  extended 
health  insurance  policy  issued  by  an  insurer 
or  pool  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
section  202  may  be  reduced  by  a  deductible 
equal  to  so  much  of  such  costs,  actually  paid 
or  incurred  by  such  individual,  as  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  The  deductible  for  any  individual  or 
family  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  with 
respect  to  costs  of  medical  care  paid  or  in- 
curred in  BOiy  year,  shall  be — 

( 1 )  60  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  adjiisted  Income  of  such  Individual  or 
family  for  such  year  exceeds  $1,000  but  does 
not  exceed  $2,000,  plus 

(2)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  adjusted  income  of  such  individual  or 
family  for  such  year  exceeds  $2,000. 
No  deductible  may  be  Imposed  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  or  family  whose  adjusted  in- 
come does  not  exceed  $1,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  deductible  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  any  Individual  or  family  for  any 
year  under  this  section  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  payments  made  toward 
the  costs  of  medical  care  of  such  individual 
or  the  members  of  such  family  under  title 
XVIII  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
under  any  other  public  or  private  health  In- 
surance policy  covering  such  medical  care. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  individual  or  family  for  any  year,  the 
term  "adjusted  income"  mecms  the  gross 
income  of  such  Individual  or  family  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  reduced  by  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  personal  exemptions  allowed 
such  Individual  or  the  members  of  such 
family  for  such  year  under  section  161  of 
such  Code. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
( b ) ,  if  an  individual  pays  or  incurs  costs  of 
medical  care  In  any  year  with  respect  to  a 
specific  illness  or  injury  which  began  In  a 
previous  year  and  continued  without  Inter- 
ruption until  the  time  such  costs  are  so  paid 
or  Incurred,  such  costs  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  paid  or  Incurred  in  such  previous 
year. 

AIX-mDUSTRT    PIACEMENT    FACn.rrT 

Sec.  206.  Any  plan  under  thla  title  shall 
include  an  all-Industry  placement  facility 
doing  business  with  every  Insurer  participat- 
ing in  the  plan  in  the  State,  and  shall  pro- 
vide that  this  facility  shall  perform  cerUln 
functions  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  following: 

(1)  seeking,  upon  request,  to  distribute 
the  risks  Involved  In  the  Issuance  of  any 
extended  health  insurance  policy  or  class  of 
policies  equitably  among  the  Insurers  with 
which  it  Is  doing  business;  and 

(2)  seeking  to  place  insurance  up  to  the 
full  insurable  value  of  the  risk  to  be  insured 
with  one  or  more  insurers  with  which  It  Is 
doing  business,  except  to  the  extent  that 
deductibles.  p>ercentage  participation  clauses, 
and  other  underwriting  devices  are  employed 
to  meet  special  problems  of  insurability. 

IKSUSTRT    COOPERATION 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Each  insurer  seeking  reinsur- 
ance under  this  Act  shall  file  a  statement 
with  the  State  Insurance  authority  In  each 
State  m  which  It  Is  participating  In  a  plan 
under  this  title,  pledging  Its  full  participa- 
tion and  cooperation  In  carrying  out  the 
plan,  and  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  state- 
ment with  the  Secretary. 

(b)  No  Insurer  acquiring  reinsurance  un- 
der this  Act  shall  direct  any  agent  or  broker 
or  other  producer  not  to  solicit  business 
through  such  a  plan,  nor  shall  any  agent, 
broker,  or  other  producer  be  penalized  by 
such  Insvirer  in  any  way  for  submitting  ap- 


plications for  Insurance  to  an  Insurer  under 
the  plan. 

PLAN    CVALTTA'nON 

Sec.  208.  (a)  In  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, each  State  Insurance  authority  shall — 

( 1 )  transmit  to  the  Secretary  any  proposed 
or  adopted  plan,  or  amendments  thereto; 
and 

(2)  advise  the  Secretary,  from  time  to  time, 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  plan,  its 
effectiveness  In  providing  extended  health 
insurance,  and  the  need  to  form  a  pool  of 
insurers  or  adopt  other  programs  to  make 
extended  health  Insurance  more  readily 
available  in  the  State. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations modify  the  plan  criteria  set  forth 
under  this  title.  If  he  finds,  on  the  basis  of 
experience,  that  such  action  Is  necessary 
or  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  also,  with  respect  to 
any  State,  waive  compliance  with  one  or 
more  of  the  plan  criteria,  upon  certification 
by  the  State  insurance  authority  that  com- 
pliance is  unnecessary  or  inadvisable  under 
local  conditions  or  State  law. 

TITLE  in— REINSURANCE  COVERAGE 

REINSnRANCE       OP       LOSSES       UNDER       EXTENDED 
HEAL'rH   INSTTRANCE  POLICIES 

Sec.  301.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  offM-  to  any  Insurer  or  pool,  subject 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  section  303,  re- 
insurance against  losses  under  extended 
health  insurance  policies  under  the  plan  or 
plans  of  any  one  or  more  States. 

(2)  Reinsurance  shall  be  offered  to  any 
such  Insurer  or  pool  only  on  all  extended 
health  Insurance  written  by  It  or  by  its 
members. 

(b)  Reinsurance  coverage  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  Immediately  following 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  any  Insurer  or 
pool  in  any  State  on  a  temporary  basis,  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  and  coverage  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  may  be  bound  with  respect 
to  any  such  Insurer  or  pool  by  means  of  a 
written  binder  which  shall  remain  in  force 
not  more  than  ninety  days  and  shall  expire 
at  the  earlier  of  either — 

(1)  the  termination  of  such  ninety-day 
period,  or 

(2)  the  effective  date  of  any  governing  con- 
tract, agreement,  treaty,  or  other  arrange- 
ment entered  Into  between  the  Insurer  or 
pool  and  the  Secretary  under  section  302  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  reinsurance  cover- 
age against  losses  under  extended  health 
insurance  policies. 

(c)  No  reinsurance  shall  be  offered  to  any 
Insurer  or  pool  In  a  State  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  written  binder  entered  Into  un- 
der subscetlon  (b) .  unless  there  is  In  effect 
in  such  State  a  plan  as  set  forth  under  title 
n  and  the  Insurer  or  pool  is  participating 
in  such  plan,  and  unless,  in  the  case  of  an 
Insurer  In  a  State  where  a  pool  has  been 
established  pursant  to  State  law,  the  Insurer 
Is  participating  In  such  a  pool. 

REINSURANCE    AGREEMENTS    AND    PREMIUMS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Dtirlng  the  fl*»t  year  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  any 
contract,  agreement,  treaty,  or  other  ar- 
rangement with  any  insurer  or  pool  for  re- 
insurance coverage,  in  consideration  of  pay- 
ment of  such  premiums,  fees,  or  other 
charges  by  insurers  or  pools  as  the  Secretary 
deems  to  be  adequate  to  obtain  aggregate 
reinsurance  premiums  for  deposit  In  the  Na- 
tional Catastrophic  Illness  Insurance  Fund 
established  under  section  503  In  excess  of 
the  estimated  amount  of  losses  under  ex- 
tended health  Insurance  policies  during  such 
first  year,  and  thereafter  the  Secretary  may 
Increase  or  decrease  such  premiums  for  re- 
insurance if  It  Is  found  that  such  action  Is 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 
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(b)  Reinsurance  offered  under  this  Act 
shall  reimburse  an  Insurer  or  pool  for  its 
total  proved  and  approved  claims  for  cov- 
ered losses  under  extended  health  Insurance 
policies  during  the  term  of  the  reinsurance 
contract,  agreement,  treaty,  or  other  ar- 
rangement, over  and  above  the  amount  of 
the  Insurer's  or  pool's  retention  of  such 
losses  as  provided  In  such  reinsurance  con- 
tract, agreement,  treaty,  or  other  arrange- 
ment entered  into  under  this  section. 

(c)  Such  contracts,  agreements,  treaties,  or 
other  arrangements  may  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  section  3679(a)  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  (31  U.S.C.  666(a) ) , 
and  shall  include  any  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  The  premium 
rates,  terms,  and  conditions  of  such  contracts 
with  Insurers  or  pools,  throughout  the  cotin- 
try.  In  any  one  year  shall  be  uniform. 

(d)  Any  contract,  agreement,  treaty,  or 
other  arrangement  for  reinsurance  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  a  term  expiring  on  April 
30.  1971,  and  on  April  30  each  year  there- 
after, and  shall  be  entered  Into  within  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  within  ninety  days  prior  to  April  30 
each  year  thereafter,  or  within  ninety  days 
after  an  Insurer  is  authorized  to  write  In- 
surance eligible  for  reinsurance  In  a  State 
which  it  was  not  authorized  to  write  in  the 
preceding  year. 

conditions  or  reinsttrance 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b).  reinsurance  shall  not  be  of- 
fered by  the  Secretary  in  a  State  or  be  ap- 
plicable to  Insurance  policies  written  in  that 
State  by  an  insurer — 

(1)  after  one  year  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or,  if  the  appro- 
priate States  legislative  body  has  not  met  In 
regular  session  during  that  year,  by  the  close 
of  its  next  regular  session,  in  any  State  which 
has  not  adopted  appropriate  legislation,  ret- 
roactive to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  under  which  the  State,  its  political  sub- 
divisions, o>'  a  governmental  corporation  or 
fund  established  pursuant  to  State  law,  will 
reimburse  the  Secretary,  In  an  amount  up  to 
6  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  extended 
health  Insurance  premiums  earned  in  that 
State  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  on 
Insurance  reinsured  by  the  Secretary  In  that 
State  during  the  current  year,  such  that  the 
Secretary  may  be  reimbursed  for  aunounts 
paid  by  him  in  respect  to  reinsured  losses 
that  occurred  in  that  State  during  a  calendar 
year  in  excess  of  (A)  reinsurance  premlimis 
received  In  that  State  during  the  same 
calendar  year  pi  vis  (B)  the  excess  of  (1)  the 
total  premiums  received  by  the  Secretary 
for  reinsurance  in  that  State  during  a  pre- 
ceding period  measured  from  the  end  of  the 
most  recent  calendar  year  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  was  reimbursed  for 
losses  under  this  Act  over  (11)  any  amounts 
paid  by  the  Secretary  for  reinsured  losses 
that  occurred  during  this  same  period; 

(2)  after  thirty  days  following  notification 
to  the  Insurer  that  the  Secretary  finds  (after 
consultation  with  the  State  insurance  au- 
thority) that  there  has  not  been  adopted  by 
the  State,  or  the  extended  health  insurance 
Industry  in  that  State,  a  suitable  program  or 
programs,  in  addition  to  plans  under  tile  n, 
to  make  extended  health  insurance  available, 
and  that  such  action  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpoee  of  this  Act;  except  that  this 
paragraph  shall  not  become  effective  until 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  or  at  such  earlier  date  as  the  Sec- 
retary, after  constiltatlon  with  the  State  In- 
surance authority,  may  determine; 

(8)  after  thirty  days  following  notification 
to  the  insurer  that  the  Secretary,  or  the  State 
insurance  authority,  finds  that  such  insiuer 
Is  not  fully  participating — 

(A)  In  the  plan  In  the  State: 

(B)  where  it  exists,  In  a  pool;  and 


(C)  where  it  exists.  In  any  other  program 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  aid  in  making  ex- 
tended health  Insurance  more  readily  avail- 
able in  the  State:  Provided,  'Hiat  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  make  any  such  finding  with 
respect  to  any  Insurer  unless  (1)  prior  to 
making  such  finding  the  Secretary  has  re- 
quested and  considered  the  views  of  the 
State  insurance  authority  as  to  whether  such 
finding  should  be  made,  or  (U)  the  Secre- 
tary has  made  such  a  request  in  writing  to 
the  State  insurance  authority  and  such  au- 
thority has  failed  to  respond  thereto  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  after  receiving 
such  request; 

(4)  following  a  merger,  acquisition,  con- 
solidation, or  reorganization  Involving  one 
or  more  Insurers  having  extended  health 
insurance  in  the  State  reinsured  under  this 
Act  and  one  or  more  Insurers  with  or  without 
such  reinsurance,  tmless  the  surviving  com- 
pany— 

(A)  meets  the  criteria  of  eligibility  for  re- 
insurance, other  than  as  provided  tmder 
section  302(d):  and 

(B)  within  ten  days  pays  any  reinsurance 
premiums  due;  or 

(6)  upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  In- 
surer or  pool  that  it  desires  to  cancel  its 
reinsurance  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
in  the  State. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  reinsurance  may  be 
continued  for  the  term  of  the  poUcles  written 
prior  to  the  date  of  termination  or  nonre- 
newal of  reinsurance  under  this  section,  few 
as  long  as  the  Insurer  pays  reinsurance  pre- 
miums annually  in  such  amounts  as  are  de- 
tprmined  under  section  302,  based  on  the 
annual  premiums  earned  on  such  reinsured 
policies,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section, the  renewal,  extension,  modification, 
or  other  change  in  a  policy,  for  which  any 
additional  premium  is  charged,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  policy  written  on  the  date 
such  change  was  made. 

recovery  of  premiums;  statttte  or 

LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  a  suit 
brought  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  any  Insurer  the  amount  of  any  unpaid 
premiums  lawfully  payable  by  such  Insurer 
to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  No  action  or  proceeding  shall  be 
brought  for  the  recovery  of  any  premium 
due  to  the  Secretary  for  reinsurance,  or  for 
the  recovery  of  any  premlvim  paid  to  the 
Secretary  in  excess  of  the  amount  due  to 
him,  unless  such  action  or  proceeding  shall 
have  been  brought  within  five  years  after 
the  right  accrued  for  which  the  claim  Is 
made,  except  that,  where  the  Insurer  has 
made  or  filed  with  the  Secretary  a  false  or 
fraudulent  annual  statement,  or  other  docu- 
ment with  the  Intent  to  evade.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  the  payment  of  premiums,  the  claim 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  accrued  until 
Its  discovery  by  the  Secretary. 

TITLE  IV — GOVERNMENT  PROGRAM  WITH 
INDUSTRY  ASSISTANCE 

rEOERAL  OPERATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM  IN 
NONCOOPERATTNC  STATES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  If  at  any  time,  after  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the  Insur- 
ance Industry,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
op>eratlon  of  the  national  catastrophic  Illness 
insurance  program  as  provided  In  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  Act  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  in  any  State,  or  that  such  operation 
In  any  State,  in  itself,  would  be  assisted  ma- 
terially by  the  Federal  Government's  as- 
sumption. In  whole  or  In  part,  of  the  opera- 
tional responsibility  for  extended  health  In- 
sxirance  under  this  Act  (on  a  temporary  or 
other  basis),  he  shaU  promptly  undertake 
any  necessary  arrangements  to  carry  out 
such  program  in  that  State  through  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Federal  Government,  utiliz- 


ing,   for    ptirposes    of    providing    extended 
health  Insurance  coverage,  either — 

(1)  Insurance  companies  and  other  In- 
surers, Insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and 
Insurance  adjustment  organizations,  as  fiscal 
agents  of  the  United  States, 

(2)  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
such  other  officers  and  employees  of  any 
executive  agency  (as  defined  in  section  106 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code)  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  head  of  any  such  agency 
may  from  time  to  time,  agree  upon,  on  a 
reimbursement  or  other  basis,  or 

(3)  both  the  alternatives  specified  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2). 

(b)  Upon  making  the  determination  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a),  with  respect  to 
any  State,  and  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
implementing  the  national  catastrophic  Ill- 
ness insurance  program  In  such  State 
through  the  facdllties  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Secretary  snail  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  and  such  report  shall — 

(1)  state  the  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion, 

(2)  be  supported  by  pertinent  findings. 

(3)  Indicate  the  extent  to  which  it  Is  an- 
ticipated that  the  insurance  Industry  will  be 
utilized  In  jMTDvidlng  extended  health  Insur- 
ance coverage  under  the  jjrogram.  and 

(4)  contain  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  advisable. 

ADJUSTMENT    AND    PAYMENT    OF    CLAIMS 

Sec.  402.  In  the  event  the  program  is  car- 
ried out  as  provided  in  section  401,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  authorized  to  adjust  and 
make  payment  of  any  claims  tat  proved  and 
approved  losses  covered  by  extended  health 
insurance,  and  upon  the  disallowance  by 
the  Secretary  of  any  such  claim,  or  upcm 
the  refusal  of  the  claimant  to  accept  the 
amotmt  allowed  upon  any  such  claim,  the 
claimant  shall  have  the  right  of  Judicial  re- 
view as  provided  by  section  601(b). 

TITLE  V— PROVISIONS  OF  GENERAL 
APPLlCABrLITY 

CLAIMS   AND   JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

Sec.  601.  (a)  All  reinsurance  claims  for 
losses  imder  this  Act  shall  be  submitted  by 
Insurers  In  accordance  with  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)(1)  Upon  disallowance  of  any  claim 
under  oolor  of  reinsurance  made  available 
under  this  Act  or  any  claim  against  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  402.  or  upon  refusal 
of  the  claimant  to  accept  the  amount  al- 
lowed upon  any  such  claim,  the  claimant  may 
institute  an  action  against  the  Secretary  on 
such  claim  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  Insurer's 
principal  office  Is  located  or  the  insured  In- 
dividual resides  (or  resided) . 

(2)  Any  such  action  must  be  begun  within 
one  year  after  the  date  upon  which  the 
claimant  received  written  notice  of  disal- 
lowance or  partial  disallowance  of  the  claim, 
and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred 
upon  United  States  district  courts  to  hear 
and  determine  such  actions  without  regard 
to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

FISCAL    INTERMEDIARIES    AND    SERVICtNC    AGENTS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  maxi- 
mum efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the 
reinsurance  program  under  this  Act.  and  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  expeditloxis  payment 
of  any  funds  under  such  program,  the  Secre- 
tary may  enter  into  contracts  with  any  in- 
surer, pool,  or  other  person,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  performance  of  any  or 
all  of  the  following  functions: 

( 1 )  estimating  or  determining  any  amounts 
of  payments  for  reinsurance  claims; 

(2)  receiving  and  disbursing  and  account- 
ing for  funds  in  making  payments  for  rein- 
surance claims; 

(3)  auditing  the  records  of  any  Insurer,. 
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are 
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pool,  or  other  person  to  the  exte<it 
to  assure  that  proper  payments 

(4)  establishing  the  basis  of 
reinsurance   payments,   includln  5 
amount  of  proved  and  approved 
may  be  payable  to  any  insurer, 
amount  of  premiums  earned  by 
in    the   respective   States   for   r 
tended  health  insurance:  and 

(5)  otherwise  assisting  In  any 
vlded  In  the  contract  to  further 
of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Any  such  contract  maj 
insurer,  pool,  or  other  person, 
officers  or  employees  certifying 
disbursing  funds  pursuant  to 
or  otherwise  participating  In 
contract,  to  give  surety  bond  tc 
States  in  such  amounts  as  the 
deem  appropriate. 

(2)   In  the  absence  of  gross 
intent  to  defraud  the  United 

(A)  no  Individual  designated 
a  contract  under  this  section  to 
ments  shall   be  liable  with 
payment   certified  by  him 
tlon:  and 

(B)  no  officer  of  the  United 
ing  funds  shall  be  liable  with 
otherwise  proper  payment  by 
based  on  a  voucher  signed  by 
designated  pursuant  to  a  contrai  t 
section  to  certify  payments 


necessary 
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the    total 
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Sec.  503.  (a)  To  carry  out  the 
thorlzed  under  this  Act,  the 
tborlzed  to  establish  a  National 
Illness   Insurance   Fund    ( 
the  "fund")  which  shall  be 
out  fiscal  year  limitations — 

(1)  to  make  such  payments 
time  to  time,  be  required  undei 
contracts  under  this  Act; 

(2)  to  make   premium 
ments  as  provided  In  section  504 

(3)  to  pay  such  admlnlstratlv 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
the  purpose  of  this  Act 

(b)  The  fund  shall  be  credited 

(1)  reinsurance  premiums, 
charges  which  may  be  paid  or 
connection  with  reinsurance 
title  m; 

(2)  Interest  which  may  be 
vestments  of  the  fund; 

(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be 
the    fund   from   appropriations 
maintain  the  fund  in  an  operat , 
adequate  to  meet  Its  liabilities; 

(4)  receipts  from  any  other 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
fund. 

(c)  If,  after  any  amounts 
been  advanced  to  the  fund 
tlons  have  been  credited  to 
tlon  from  which  advanced,  the 
termlnes  that  the  moneys  of 
in  excess  of  current  needs,  he 
the  Investment  of  such  amount  t 
advisable  by  the  Secretary  of 
in  obligations  Issued  or 
United  States. 

(d)  An  annvial  buslnees- 
the  fund  shall  be  prepared, 
the  Congress,  considered,  and 
manner  prescribed  by  law  ( 
and  104  of  the  Goverimient 
trol    Act    (31    use.    847-849) 
owned  Government  corporatlonk 

PSZMIT7M  EQUALIZATION  PA TMENTS 

Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Secretary,  en  such  terms 
and  coiulltlons  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe,  shall  make  periodic  payments  to 
insurers  and  pools  In  recognition  of  such 
reductions  in  premium  rates  iinder  section 
204(b)   below  estimated  risk  p  «mluin  rates 
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under  section  204(a)(1)  as  are  required  In 
order  to  make  extended  health  Insurance 
available  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions. 

(b)  Designated  periods  under  this  section 
and  the  methods  for  determining  the  sum  of 
premiums  paid  or  payable  during  such  pe- 
riods shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary. 

RECORDS.    ANNUAL   STATEMENT,    AND   AUDITS 

Sbc.  505.  (a)  Any  insurer  or  pool  acquiring 
reinsurance  under  this  Act  shall  furnish  the 
Secretary  with  such  summaries  and  analyses 
of  Information  In  Its  records  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
In  such  form  as  the  Secretary,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  insurance  authority, 
shall,  by  rules  and  regiilatlons.  prescribe. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  use  of  State  Insur- 
ance authority  examination  reports  and  fa- 
cilities to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

(b)  Any  Insurer  or  pool  acquiring  reinsur- 
ance under  this  title  shaU  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary a  true  and  correct  copy  of  any  an- 
nual statement,  or  amendment  thereof,  filed 
with  the  Stote  Insurance  authority  of  its 
domlclUary  State,  at  the  time  It  files  oUCh 
statement  or  amendment  with  such  State  In- 
surance authority. 

(c)  Any  insurer  or  other  person  executing 
any  contract,  agreement,  or  other  appropri- 
ate arrangement  with  the  Secretary  under 
section  302  or  secUon  502  shall  keep  reason- 
able records  which  fully  disclose  the  total 
costs  of  the  programs  undertaken  or  the 
services  being  rendered,  and  such  other  rec- 
ords as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit  of 
liability  for  reinsurance  payments  by  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
su:cess  for  the  purpose  of  Investigation,  audit, 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  any  Insurer  or  other 
person  that  are  pertinent  to  the  costs  of  any 
program  undertaken  for.  or  services  rendered 
to,  the  Secretary.  Such  audits  shall  be  con- 
ducted to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Insurance  author- 
ities and  through  the  use  of  their  examining 
faciUties. 

GENERAL    POWERS 

Sec.  506.  In  the  performance  of.  and  with 
respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  him  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
(In  addition  to  any  authority  otherwise 
vested  in  him)  have  the  same  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  (including  the  authority 
to  issue  rules  and  regulations)  as  those 
vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  under  section  402,  except  sub- 
sections (c)  (2),  (d),  and  (f),  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950.  Any  rules  or  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  shall  only  be  Isued  after  notice  and 
hearing.  If  granted,  a  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

SERVICES   AND    rACIUTIES   OF   OTHER   ACENCBS 

UTILIZATION     OF     PERSONNEL.     SERVICXS,     FA- 
CILITIES,  AND    INFORMATION 

Sec.  507.  The  Secretary  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  accept  and 
utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  offi- 
cers, employees,  services,  facilities,  and  In- 
formation of  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  except  that  any  such  agency 
having  custody  of  any  data  relating  to  any 
of  the  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law,  upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  make 
such  data  available  to  the  Secretary. 

ADVANCE  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  508.  Any  payments  which  are  made 
undei  the  authority  of  this  Act  may  be 
made,  after  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  underpayments 
or  overpayments  in  advance  or  by  way  of 


reimbursement.  Payments  may  be  made  in 
such  Installments  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

TAXATION 

Sec.  509.  The  National  Catastrophic  Ill- 
ness Insurance  Fund,  Including  Its  reserves, 
surplus,  and  Income,  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  or  any 
subdivision  thereof,  except  that  any  real 
property  acquired  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
result  of  reinsurance  shall  be  subject  to 
taxation  by  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  to  the  same  extent,  according 
to  Its  value,  as  other  real  property  is  taxed. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  510.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  Act. 

The  remarks  and  analysis,  presented  by 
Mr.  BoGGS,  are  as  follows: 
(FVom  the  Congressional  Record,  June  10, 

1970) 

National  Catastrophic  Illness  Pbotection 

Act  of  1970 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hocan)  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  HocAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  Intro- 
duced a  bin  (H.R.  18008)  on  which  I  have 
been  working  for  several  months  and  which 
I  consider  to  be  an  extremely  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  legislation,  the  National  Catastrophic 
Illness  Protection  Act  of  1970,  would,  if  en- 
acted, allow  our  Nation's  families  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  scourge  of  catastro- 
phic Illness.  The  bill  would  provide  the 
mechanism  for  such  protection  in  a  manner 
which  would  involve  a  very  small  Federal  ex- 
penditure. 

Catastrophic  Illness,  by  definition,  would 
comprise  those  Illnesses  which  require 
health-care  expenses  in  excess  of  what 
normal  basic  medical  or  major  medical  cover- 
age provides  protection  for.  Once  a  family 
finds  Itself  faced  with  having  to  pay  for 
health-care  costs  of  an  extended  nature,  they 
are  saddled  with  a  financial  burden  that  Is 
staggering  to  comprehend. 

Imagine,  If  you  will  what  It  means  to 
finance  for  years  hospital  care  which  will 
run  between  $80  and  $100  a  day  after  your 
routine  Insurance  has  been  exhausted.  For 
middle-income  Americans  who  earn  too  much 
to  receive  welfare  and  who  are  not  rich 
enough  to  even  begin  to  meet  such  obliga- 
tions, the  result  of  catastrophic  Illness  is 
Instant  poverty.  The  family  Is  driven  to  Its 
knees. 

Such  a  family,  which  has  probably  already 
watched  one  of  Its  members  Incapacitated 
and  perhaps  destroyed  medically,  also  finds 
that  Its  financial  stability  has  disintegrated 
Usually,  private  hospitals  cannot  afford  to 
provide  care  after  the  family  can  no  longer 
afford  to  pay  for  the  hospital's  services.  This 
means  that  the  afflicted  member  of  the  fam- 
ily must  be  transferred  to  whatever  public 
facility  exists  to  treat  patients  under  such 
circumstances.  Unfortunately,  these  public 
institutions  are  often  understaffed,  under- 
equipped,  and  horribly  overcrowded.  All  too 
often  they  become  depositories  where  fami- 
lies must  leave  their  children  or  other  loved 
ones,  because  the  doors  of  all  other  possible 
assistance  have  been  slammed  In  their  faces. 
Catastrophic  Illness  does  not  refer  to  a  spe- 
cific or  rare  disease.  It  Is  any  disorder — from 
the  exotic  calamity  to  the  common  coronary. 
It  is  the  fall  from  a  step  ladder  in  a  home,  a 
highway  accident,  or  even  the  untimely 
sting  of  a  bee,  which  cost  one  family  over 
$57,000.  It  Is  anything  that  happens  to  any 
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of  us  that  causes  medical  expense  In  excess 
of  what  the  actuaries  tell  us  we  should  ex- 
pect. Virtually  every  family  becomes  medi- 
cally destitute  when  that  point  Is  reached. 
Fortunately  only  a  small  portion  of  medical 
cases  are  of  such  magnitude.  But  for  the 
thousands  of  families  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  find  themselves  pummeled  Into 
such  an  abyss,  there  is — currently — no  hope. 

While  catastrophic  Illness  Is  nondiscrimi- 
nating in  whom  it  attacks,  when  it  attacks 
and  where  it  attetcks,  it  seems  that  a  tragi- 
cally high  number  of  these  cases  involve  chil- 
dren. When  a  child  is  the  victim,  the  parents 
are  often  young  marrleds  who  find  them- 
selves depriving  their  healthy  children  of  a 
wholesome  family  life  in  order  to  finance  the 
health  care  of  a  sick  child.  Often,  the  havoc 
is  so  great  that  the  young  couples  must 
watch  their  dreams  go  down  the  drain  as 
all  present  and  future  planning  is  marshaled 
toward  the  single  goal  of  finding  the  money 
to  pay  for  their  ill  child's  care.  While  nearly 
all  of  the  pediatric  diseases  that  are  cata- 
strophic are  Individually  rare  In  the  aggre- 
gate they  afflict  more  families  than  most  of 
us  would  Imagine.  The  list  of  obscure  dis- 
eases such  as  Tay-Sacbs  disease,  Nlemann- 
Plck  disease,  Gaucher's  disease.  Fabrey's  dis- 
ease, metachromatic-leukodystrophy,  leu- 
kemia, muscular  dystrophy,  myasthenia  grav- 
is, and  the  scores  and  scores  of  other  maladies 
that  destroy  our  people  at  enormous  emo- 
tional and  financial  cost  to  their  families  ap- 
pears endless. 

Obviously,  when  catastrophic  Illness  strikes 
the  head  of  a  household — the  breadwinner — 
the  dlaster  Is  compounded. 

We  are  too  great  a  nation  to  stand  idly 
by — leaving  our  families  that  are  victimized 
by  catastrophic  Illness  to  their  own  devices. 
They  have  no  devices.  They  are  alone. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  proposing  will 
go  along  way  toward  mitigating  against  the 
problems  of  catastrophic  Illness  because  It 
will  stimulate  our  Insurance  Industry  to  pro- 
vide coverage  that  will  allow  any  family  to 
protect  Itself  fully  against  the  costs  of  cat- 
astrophic Illness.  The  legislation  would  fos- 
ter the  creation  of  catastrophic  Illness — or 
extended  care — insurance  pools  similar  to 
those  that  have  been  successful  in  making 
flood  Insurance  and  riot  Insurance  feasible. 

Because  all  participating  Insurance  com- 
panies would  be  required  to  promote  the 
plan  aggressively,  and  because  we  would  be 
dealing,  statistically,  with  a  small  minority 
of  all  claims,  the  cost  per  policy  should  be 
low.  As  more  people  buy  this  new  protection 
as  part  of  their  health  care  program,  thereby 
spreading  the  risk,  the  cost  should  drop  even 
more.  The  Federal  role  would  be  limited  to 
reinsuring  against  losses  in  those  instances 
where  Insurance  companies  paid  out  more  In 
benefits  than  they  took  In  In  premiums.  As 
the  insurance  industry  gained  experience  un- 
der the  plan  they  would  be  able  to  sharpen 
their  actuarial  planning  so  that  such  losses 
should  be  limited.  If  they  occur  at  all. 

We  have  taken  careful  steps  to  preserve  the 
State  role  In  insurance  administration  and  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  participate  in  the  actuarial 
review  of  the  policy  rate  structure  In  order 
to  assure  that  the  rates  charged  for  those 
new  policies  are  fair  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  of  this 
legislation  Is  that  It  would  be  free  of  all  of 
the  constraints  that  are  plaguing  existing 
federally  funded  health  care  programs.  We 
would  not  be  overburdening  an  already  over- 
burdened social  security  system  in  order  to 
finance  the  plan.  Families  who  choose  not 
to  participate  In  the  program  would  not  be 
required  to  do  so.  However,  on  the  other 
hand.  famlUes  desiring  to  secure  this  pro- 
tection would  be  assured  of  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Under  my  program  a  deductible  formula 


would  be  tised  to  stimulate  each  family  to 
provide  basic  health  care  protection.  It  would 
only  be  when  this  deductible  level  had  been 
exceeded  that  the  catastrophic  Insurance 
protection  plan  would  be  utilized.  Under  our 
formula,  a  family  with  an  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  $10,000  would  have  to  either  pay 
the  first  $8,500  of  medical  expense  or  have 
provided  themselves  with  $8,500  worth  of 
basic  insurance  protection  to  offset  the  de- 
ductible requirement.  Coverage  from  exist- 
ing basic  health  and  major  medical  plans 
would  generally  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  this 
deductible  amount.  However,  if  a  family  with 
an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $10,000  incurred 
expenses  during  the  period  of  a  year  that 
exceeded  $8,500,  our  catastrophic  or  extended 
care  program  would  be  available  to  see  the 
family  through  the  period  of  financial  bur- 
den when  they  would  ordinarily  be  left  on 
their  own  virithout  help. 

Again,  because  relatively  few  families 
would  experience  medical  costs  of  this  mag- 
nitude In  a  single  year,  the  costs  for  this  in- 
surance should  be  quite  reasonable — espe- 
cially as  more  and  more  of  our  citizens 
availed  themselves  of  Its  protection. 

In  developing  this  legislation  I  have  met 
with  many  Individuals  uniquely  experienced 
In  the  problems  of  catastrophic  illness.  I  have 
discussed  this  proposal  at  great  length  with 
members  of  the  medical  community  and  have 
consulted  leading  members  of  the  Insurance 
community.  More  lm|>ortant.  I  have  met  with 
families  that  have  been  victimized  by  catas- 
trophic Illness.  I  have  studied  their  plight  In 
great  detail.  I  know  that  it  Is  wrong  that 
these  families  are.  In  effect,  abandoned — al- 
most as  a  small  boat  adrift  In  stormy  water. 

I  know  that  we  can  do  something  to  help 
them  and  we  do  not  have  to  spend  ourselves 
Into  Federal  bankruptcy  to  do  It.  All  we  need 
do  is  utilize  a  concept  that  has  been  tested 
successfully  in  other  analogous  areas. 

I  know  someone  who  has  watched  a  rare, 
truly  catastrophic  Illness,  strike  and  ravage 
a  son — my  good  friend  and  former  partner, 
Harold  Gershowltz.  He,  Incidentally,  sug- 
gested the  Idea  for  this  legislation.  In  watch- 
ing his  young  son  slowly  die  he  has  chron- 
icled many  of  his  thoughts  during  this  ex- 
perience In  a  book  of  verse.  One  of  his  entries 
seems  particularly  approplrate  to  the  busi- 
ness before  us. 

Harold  Gershowltz  observed  that  we  all 
seem  too  busy  with  the  tumultuous  pace  of 
day-to-day  living  to  take  the  time  to  refiect 
about  those  whom  life  is  passing  by. 

Let  me  share  with  you  his  poem  entitled 
"Beautiful  Children": 

"EJveryone  seems  busy 
Shopping,  working,  driving,  dating — 
While  beautiful  children  lie  patiently  wait- 
ing. 

"Highways  are  paved,  homes  are  built 
And  life  keeps  rushing  ahead — 
While  beautiful  chUdren 
Live  out  their  lives  having  never  left  their 
bed. 

"The  seasons  come  and  the  seasons  go 
And    we    hope   for    the    good    times    they 

bring — 
While  beautiful  children 

Walt  .     .  having  never  known  the  Pall 
And  having  never  seen  the  Spring. 

"Our  cities  are  filled  with  streets  and  play- 
grounds 
Where  boys  and  girls  run  and  shout. 
But  there  are  also  Institutions  filled 
With  beautiful  children 
Who  have  no  idea  what  life  is  about. 

"Life  can  be  hectic  and  full  of  petty  prob- 
lems 
With  which  we  seem  too  busy  to  cope, 
But  there  are  all  these  beautiful  children 
And  we  busy  people  are  their  only  hope." 


There  are  Indeed,  all  these  beautiful  chil- 
dren, and  there  are  their  families — the  teen- 
agers, the  adults,  and  the  senior  citizens 
some  of  whom  are  victims — and  all  of  whom 
are  candidates  for  catastrophic  Illness. 

Indeed,  we  busy  people  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber are  their  only  hope. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  na- 
tional catasrtrophlc  Illness  protection  bill. 

National  Catastrophic  Illness  Protection 

Act  of   1970 
(Introduced  by  Representative  Lawrence  J. 

HOGAN  (Republican  of  Maryland)  June  10. 

1970) 

purpose  and  organization  of  legislation 

The  proposed  National  Catastrophic  Ill- 
ness Protection  Act  of  1970  Is  designed  to 
encourage  private  health  insurers,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
p>rovide  adequate  health  insurance  protec- 
tion for  persons  who  cannot  otherwise  afford 
such  protection,  or  whose  medical  and 
health  expenses  are  such  that  extended 
health  Insurance  protection  Is  not  available. 
According  to  the  findings  outlined  by  Con- 
gress in  the  proposal,  "many  individuals  are 
still  unable  to  secure  adequate  health  insur- 
ance protection  or  to  secure  such  protection 
at  rates  which  they  can  afford"  and  "few  of 
our  citizens  are  protected"  from  the  costs  of 
"catastrophic  Illness." 

To  deal  with  these  problems,  the  bill 
would  create  a  Federal  health  reinsurance 
program  designed  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment by  the  private  Insurance  Industry  of 
policies  which  would  afford  individuals  ex- 
tended protection.  Working  with  the  tndtis- 
try,  the  Government  would  reinsure  policies 
on  terms  and  conditions  calculated  to  pro- 
vide maximum  encouragement  to  Insurance 
companies  to  participate  In  the  program, 
either  individual  or  through  pools  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose. 

The  legislation  contains  five  titles  designed 
to  meet  the  program's  objectives.  Title  I  con- 
tains general  provisions  relating  to  the  pro- 
gram, including  the  statement  of  Congres- 
sional findings  auid  a  section  setting  forth 
the  definitions  used  in  the  proposal.  Title  n 
establishes  the  National  Catastrophic  Insur- 
ance Program  by  means  of  State-wide  plans 
providing  extended  health  Insurance  cover- 
age through  a  program  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  reinsures  losses  of  insurers  or 
pools  of  insurers  offering  extended  health 
Insurance  policies.  Title  III  contains  the  Fed- 
eral reinsurance  mechanism  for  protecting 
insurers  against  losses  incurred  by  plans  pro- 
vided under  title  II  of  the  bill.  Title  IV  of 
the  legislation  establishes  a  separate  rein- 
surance program  to  operate  in  those  States 
where  a  State-wide  plan  is  not  developed  in 
accordance  with  title  II  of  the  bill.  "Htle  V  of 
the  proposal  contains  general  provisions  re- 
lating to  claims  and  Judicial  review  proce- 
dures and  Federal  financial  obligations  In 
connection  with  the  reinsurance  programs 
established  under  titles  n  and  IV  of  the  bill. 

SKcnoN-BT-SEcnoN  analysis 
Title  I — General  Provisions 

Section  101 — Short  Title.  Provides  that  the 
legislation  may  be  known  as  the  "National 
Catastrophic  Illness  Protection  Act  of  1970." 

Section  102 — Findings  and  Purposes.  Sets 
forth  the  findings  of  the  Congress  that  there 
are  still  many  individuals  who  cannot  secure 
or  cannot  afford  adequate  health  insurance 
protection  and  that  very  little  Insurance  pro- 
tection Is  available  to  help  meet  the  costs  of 
catastrophic  illness  or  disease.  Establishes  as 
the  policy  of  (ingress  the  need  for  a  National 
Catastrophic  Illness  Insurance  program  to 
encourage  States  and  private  insurers  In  the 
development  of  policies  which  will  meet  the 
problems  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  find- 
ings. 
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Section  103 — Definitions.  De  Ines  certain 
terms  used  in  the  Act.  such  lis  "extended 
health  Insurance,"  "costs  ol  medical  care," 
"Insurer,"  "pool"  and  "reinsured  lossee." 
Among  the  definitions  are : 

(1)  Extended  health  inavrai.ce,  meaning 
Insurance  against  all  costs  pale  or  Incurred 
for  medical  care  as  deOned  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act. 

(3)  Costs  of  medical  care.  Inc  ude  expenses 
of  medical  care  incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of 
persons  covered  by  an  extended  health  In- 
surance policy  which  aie  deductible  In  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  In  the  IRS  Code. 

(3)  Insurers,  Include  any  iniurance  com- 
pany or  group  of  companies  ui  ider  conmion 
ownership  authorized  to  enga(  e  In  the  In- 
surance business  under  laws  of  a  State. 

(4)  Poo',  meaning  assoclatloi^  of  insurance 
companies  in  a  State  formed  or  Organized  for 
the  purpose  of  making  extended  health  In- 
surance more  readily  available. 

(5)  Reinsured  losses,  meanln ;  losses  on  re- 
Insurance  claims  under  this  Ant  and  all  di- 
rect expenses  incurred  In  cornection  with 
such  claims.  Including  processing,  verifying, 
and  paying  such  losses. 

Title  II — Kstablishment  of  program; 
State   plans 

Section  201 — Authority.  Auth  )rlzes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education  aid  Welfare  to 
establish  and  carry  out  a  National  Cata- 
strophic Illness  Insurance  Pro{  ram. 

Section  202 — State  Plans.  Provides  that 
the  program  shall  Involve  the  creation  of 
Statewide  plans  providing  extended  health 
insurance,  and  that  the  Pedertl  Oovemment 
will  reinsure  insurers  and  po<  Is  of  Insurer* 
who  offer  such  Insurance.  Ea<  h  Insurer  (or 
pool  of  Insurers)  will  work  vlth  the  State 
Insurance  authority  In  carrring  out  the 
Statewide  plan.  All  plans  wou  d  have  to  in- 
clude: 

(1)  that  extended  health  Insurance  be 
available  to  all  eligible  Individuals,  as  defined 
In  Sec.  203,  and  at  a  cost  whict  is  reasonable, 
as  defined  In  Sec.  204.  subject  o  ily  to  deducti- 
ble* authorized  In  Sec.  205 

(2)  that  where  an  insurer  Joes  not  agree 
to  write  a  policy  of  extended  insurance,  or 
does  so  under  various  limiting  ;ondltlons,  the 
State  authority  Is  notified.  The  policy  would 
then  be  placed  with  a  pool  oi  otherwise  as- 
signed to  Insurers  by  the  "all-lDdustry  place- 
ment facility."  provided  for  in  Sec  20«. 

(3)  that  data  be  complied  ind  studied  in 
connection  with  the  operatloi  of  the  State- 
wide plan. 

(4>  that  certain  reports  b«  submitted  to 
the  State  Insurance  authority  by  Individual 
Insurers. 

(5)  that  any  cancellation  of  a  policy  pro- 
vide for  reasonable  notice  to  ]  ermlt  coverage 
under  a  new  policy  to  be  wrt  ;ten  under  the 
plan. 

(6>  that  public  Information  about  the  plan 
be  readily  distributed. 

Further,  each  plan  would  t  ave  to  contain 
such  terms,  conditions,  req  jlrements  and 
other  provisions  determined  io  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  tlie  program. 

Section  203 — Eligible  Individuals.  In  order 
to  be  eligible  for  policies  Issued  under  a 
State-wide  plan,  an  indlvidial  would  have 
to  be  a  resident  of  the  State  and  make  ap- 
propriate application,  or  be  a  member  of  the 
household  of  such  a  person  knd  his  spouse, 
child,  grandchild,  parent  or  grandparent. 

Section  204 — Premium  Setting.  Premium 
rates  would  be  set  on  the  oasis  of  a  study 
of  the  risks  In  question  and  accepted  actu- 
arial principles.  These  rates  wfculd  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  for  u«  by  States  and 
Instirers  in  charging  for  extended  health  in- 
surance Issued  under  plans  approved  under 
Sec.  202  above.  Rate  differentials  would  be 
authorized  on   the   basis  of   the  number  of 


persons  covered  in  a  family. 


>r  by  other  fac 


tors  approved  by  the  Seeretai  f,  including  the 


different  risks  Involved  in  various  coverage 
arrangements.  Where  insurers  established 
rates  lower  than  those  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  any  losses  sustained  by  these  in- 
surers or  pools  of  Insurers  would  be  compen- 
sated by  "premium  equalizers"  provided  for 
in  Sec.  504  of  the  bUl. 

Section  206 — Deductibles.  Provides  that, 
before  payments  are  made  under  an  extend- 
ed insurance  policy,  a  deductible  must  be 
satisfied  through  an  equal  amount  of  medical 
expenses  paid  or  Incurred  by  such  individual. 
The  amount  of  such  deductible  Is  determined 
by  relating  the  extent  of  medical  expenses 
to  adjusted  income  and  is  equal  to  ona-half 
of  the  amount  by  which  a  person's  or  fam- 
ity's  adjusted  income  exceeds  $1,000  but  does 
not  exceed  (2.000;  plus  all  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  adjusted  income  exceeds  (2.000. 
(A  person  with  an  adjusted  income  of  $10.- 
000  would  have  a  deductible  of  $8,500.) 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"adjusted  income"  means  the  gross  Income 
of  an  individual  or  family  for  tax  purposes 
less  the  aggregate  amount  of  personal  tax 
exemptions  allowed  the  individual  or  family. 
For  satisfying  the  deductible,  costs  paid 
and  incurred  with  respect  to  an  Illness  which 
began  in  the  previous  year  and  continued 
uninterrupted  until  such  costs  were  paid  or 
Incurred,  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
paid  or  incurred  in  such  previous  year. 

The  deductible  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  payments,  for  the  costs  of 
care  covered  by  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs,  or  by  any  other  public  or  private 
health  Insurance  policy  covering  such  care. 
Section  206 — All  Industry  Plac«ment 
Facility.  A  State-wide  plan  must  provide  for 
an  all-industry  placement  facility  which 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  distributing 
equitably  the  risks  involved  in  the  issuance 
of  extended  health  insurance  and  which 
would  seek  to  place  Insurance  up  to  the  full 
Insurable  value  of  the  risk  to  be  insured. 

Section  207 — Industry  Cooperation.  Pro- 
vides that  certain  statemenU  pledging  par- 
ticipation and  cooperation  with  the  State 
insurance  authority  would  be  required  of 
insurers  seeking  reinsurance  under  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  no  insurer  shall  direct 
any  agent  or  broker  not  to  solicit  business 
tlirougb  such  a  plan,  nor  penalize  agents 
or  brokers  in  any  manner  for  submitting 
applications  under  the  plan. 

Section  208 — Plan  Evaluation.  Provides 
that  the  State  plan  shall  be  evaluated  from 
time  to  time  in  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary. 

Title  III — Reinsurance  coverage 
Section  301 — Reinsurance  of  Losses  under 
Extended  Health  Insurance  Policies.  Provides 
that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reinsure 
against  the  losses  which  might  be  incurred 
under  extended  health  insurance  policies. 
Temporary  reinsurance  would  be  authorized 
Immediately  after  enactment,  but  at  the 
expiration  of  such  temporary  period,  only 
permanent  reinsurance  is  available  to  in- 
surers participating  In  a  State-wide  plan  as 
provided  for  m  title  n. 

Section  302 — Reinsurance  Agreements  and 
Premiums.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
agreements  with  insurers  and  pools  for  re- 
insurance in  consideration  of  payments  of 
reinsurance  premiums  deposited  in  the  Na- 
tional Catastrophic  Illness  Insurance  Fund 
provided  for  in  Sec.  603  of  the  bill.  Reinsur- 
ance offered  would  pay  an  insurer  or  pool  for 
total  proved  and  approved  claims  for  losses 
in  connection  with  the  provision  of  extended 
health  insurance  over  and  above  the  reten- 
tion of  such  losses  by  Insurers  which  were 
required  in  accordance  with  the  reinsurance 
contract.  Terms  would  be  made  annually  in 
connection  with  any  reinsurance  contract. 

Section  303 — Conditions  of  Reinsurance. 
Provides  a  detailed  procedure  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  reinsurance  program  in  a 


State  within  specified  time  requirements, 
taking  into  account  certain  State  and  local 
factors  which  might  affect  such  implementa- 
tion. 

Section  304 — Recovery  of  Premiums;  Stat- 
ute  of  Limitations.  Provides  that  the  Oovem- 
ment may  recover  In  the  courts  any  unpaid 
premiums  lawfully  payable  to  the  Oovem- 
ment by  an  insurer  under  provisions  of  a  5- 
year  statute  of  limitations. 

Title  IV Government  program  vHth  indus- 
try assistance 

Section  401 — Federal  Operation  of  Program 
in  Noncooperating  States.  Authorizes  after 
certain  determinations  that,  where  a  State- 
wide program  cannot  be  carried  out.  or  that 
the  objective  of  the  program  would  be  mate- 
rially assisted  by  the  Federal  Government's 
assumption  of  the  plan,  arrangements  for 
operation  by  the  Government  may  be  car- 
ried out.  Insurers  would  deal  directly  with 
the  Federal  Government  as  fiscal  agents  of 
the  United  States. 

Section  402 — Adjustment  and  Payment  of 
Claims.  If  a  Federally-operated  program  is 
provided  for.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
adjust  and  pay  claims  for  proved  and  ap- 
proved losses  covered  by  extended  health 
insurance. 

Title  V — Provisions  of  general  applicabiltiy 
Section  501 — Claims  and  Judicial  Review. 
Provides  procedures  for  Judicial  review  of  dis- 
allowances for  claims  for  losses  under  the 
reinsurance  program,  whether  State-wide  or 
operating  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Section  602 — Fiscal  Intermediaries  and 
Servicing  Agents.  Authorizes  the  Government 
to  enter  into  contracts  and  other  arrange- 
ments for  claims  review,  receiving  and  dis- 
bursing funds  for  making  payments,  etc. 

Section  603 — National  Catastrophic  Illness 
Insurance  Fund.  Provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  ftind  for  purposes  of  receiving  premiums 
for  reinsurance,  paying  claims,  and  so  on. 

Section  604 — Premium  Equalization  Pay- 
ments. Provides  that  the  Secretary  may  make 
I>eriodic  payments  to  insurers  and  pools  in 
recognition  of  reductions  in  premium  rates 
below  estimated  rislcs  as  provided  for  in  Sec. 
204. 

Section  505 — Records.  Annual  Statement, 
and  Audits.  Self-explanatory. 

Section  606 — General  Powers.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  exercise  certain 
powers  veeted  in  the  Secretary  of  HtTD  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1960.  in  addition  to 
powers  provided  in  this  proposal. 

Section  507 — Services  and  Facilities  Of 
Other  Agencies.  Provides  that  the  Secretary 
may,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  utilize  the 
services  of  other  Government  agencies. 

Section  508 — Advance  Payments.  Author- 
izes necessary  pajrment  adjustments  in  con- 
nection with  the  program. 

Section  509 — Taxation.  Exempts  the  Na- 
tional Catastrophic  Illness  Insurance  Fund 
from  Federal  taxation,  except  that  any  real 
property  acquired  by  the  Secretary  as  the 
result  of  reinsurance  woiild  be  taxable  by 
States  or  political  subdivisions. 

Section  510 — Appropriations.  Authorizes 
such  appropriations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

APPUCATION  or  THE  DEDUCTIBLE  CNDKK  THE 
NATIONAL  CATASTHOPHIC  ILLNESS  PROTECTION 
ACT   or    1970 

The  deductible,  or  the  amount  of  medical 
costs  which  must  be  Incurred  or  paid  in  one 
year  before  benefits  Ijegln  under  tills  in- 
surance, is  based  on  individual  or  family  in- 
come and  would  be  as  follows: 

Adjusted  Income:  Deductible 

$1,600 0 

2,000 WOO 

2,500 1.000 

3,000 1,600 


X 
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2  000  vears    The  average  school  drop-out  rate  is     this  to  mean  that  the  government  still  has 

\^ --  %•  SS  flf^percent,  comp^ed  with  a  national  aver-      not  grasped  the  core  of  the  basic  problem^ 

*'?°° 3  000  age  of  only  twen^-nlne  percent.                         the  right  and  necessity  of  Af ««2^^^f*^, 

t*°S 3  600  only   67   percent  of   Indian   men    are   in     to  have  a  real  say  about  the  edu<»"on  of 

*'°<* - '  the  labor  foVce,  compared  with  seventy  per-      their  young  people.  As  a  beginning  rtep    it 

And  so  on  up  the  scale.  cent  for  non-Indians— a  reflection  of  levels      is   mandatory   that   we   agam   aPPro'*   «»• 

"Adjusted   income"   means   the   gross   in-  q,  education  and  skiUs.  The  rate  of  unem-      $300,000  we  appropriated  last  ye^jof  ^ 

come  of  an  individual  at  family  for  tax  pur-  pioyment  for  American  Indians  remains  close      purpose.  The  money  shouW  be  J^  *«  »!^ 

poses  less  the  aggregate  amount  of  personal  J^  \^^  percent,  reaching  eighty  percent  in      up  such  Indian  «:^ool  b<»f?«  »^<1  P«'^*>* 

tax  exemptions  allowed.  gome  axeas  at  certain  seasons.  The  median      for  expenses  in  connection  therewith^ 

The  deductible  would  be  reduced  by  the  j^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  „en  is  only  a  Uttle  over  The  rest  of  ^^f ,  «^^f ^'^ft ^ 
amount  of  any  payments,  for  the  coat*  of  one-third  the  median  income  for  non-ln-  Increwe  of  funds  i^,^'^.^«f,.  ^'  ^ 
care  covered  by  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  ^^n  nien  consider  Indian  children  who  attend  both 
programs,  or  by  any  other  pubUc  or  private  ^^^  ^^  ^ot  Just  abstract  figures  and  reservation  and  '^o^^'T.^I.^'),,.  P^""** 
health  insurance  policy  covering  such  care,  ^j^^gtics.  They  stand  for  human  beings  with  schools.  Today  32^6  pewnt  of  Indian  ch«- 
Example:  A  family  with  an  adjusted  in-  j^^^  ^  ^J^  chance  to  achieve  the  Amerl-  dren  go  to  BIA  schools  ,«^d  theproblems 
come  of*^$10.000  would  during  a  year  be  re-  ^  Jf^^^j^,  ^hey  should  disturb  us  greaUy  extend  b*yond  the  special  *"d  t™^^  P^»>- 
quired  to  pay  or  incur  medical  expenses  to  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  '^^^iq^  f^^.  action  means,  lems  relating  to  boarding  schools,  which  I 
the  extent  of  $8,500  (or  to  have  Insurance  importantly,  more  money.  shall  discuss  later  nrofessional 
coverage  to  meet  those  expenses  in  whole  or  ^  ^  convinced  that  the  most  Language  difficulties,  ^^^.^^^l^^^^. 
in  part;  Medicare  or  Medicaid  payments  l"^;^^  funding  to  perpetuate  the  present  guidance  and  counseling  f'^^'^-^\^ 
would  reduce  the  deductible  similarly).  At  f^g^'tt^and  basil  phllos^hy  would  stlU  be  adequate  kindergarten  and  Head  Start  pro- 
that  point  aU  medical  expenses  regardless  of  ^^SsfactoA  In  every  other  way,  except  grams  and  other  factors  bave  al  been  sug- 
the  Stent,  during  that  year,  or  for  any  ^cls'^^yg  done  too  much,  too  much  gested  as  being  partially  res^^^]^  /°^o^ 
lenirthv  Ulness  or  injury  the  treatment  of  „i^^'  Z*  failuree.  and  aU  have  contributed  to  them,  I 
wS'ex^tinds  into  iS.er  year,  would  be  °'^Ti^tlng  story  tells  of  a  mother  was,  therefore^  ple«ed  that  the  19Jl^«ig« 
covered  under  such  a  poUcy.  who  wL^achln|  her^son  the  «,ncept  of  '^'^^L^^'t^^^^^''^^^''^^^^, 
Choice  and  sharing.  She  gave  him  ^wo  ap-      ^^?,*,7^yrt?„°«^";  o^'^^^la^pro': 

S.  4032_INTRODUCmON  OP  A  BIIX  ^^^S^Z Ttil'^^l^^^'^S S^     ^"  iSa^riir*""  "^  '"^"^  '" 

TO  ESTABLISH   A  NATIONAL^-  SfJi^.  Later,  the  mSher  saw  the  girl  eating     »"PP"!l^f^*'^'*e,e  are  specific  programs 

VISORY  COMMISSION  ON  AMERI-  ^^  small  apple.  Curious,  she  aaked  the  child      ^^.^'J^^^^.^e've   shoulT  re^ve   adcSuonal 

CAN  INDIAN  EDUCATION  ^^^ ^^t^  ^cmil''"He^"lS  me'?  coSTd     funding  in  excess  of  that  requested  in  the 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President  the  cause  l^;^  ^^^  y^tle  apple  or  none  at  all."                  ^^'JirftYthe  need  to  double  the  $1,200,000 

of   the   American   Indian.   Eskimo,   and  ^any  American  Indians  feel  this  is  siml-         ff^**!  incr^  for  flnwiclal  aid  w  In- 

Aleut  is  in  no  field  more  pressing  and  la^  ^  the  choice  they  have  had  from  the     ^  ^^         students.  In  the  Department  of 

deserving  than  in  the  vital  field  of  edU-  beginning:  either  become  a  white  inan  and      ^^^  mterior  Budget  Justifications,  FY  1971. 

cation.  The  need  for  added  funds  and  have  a  chance,  or  stay  an  Indian  and  siiser.      ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  "sharp 

Changed  thinking  has  never  been  more  For  five  hundred  years  many  Indians  nave     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  number  of  appUcatlons  for 

iirmPnt    1  have  lately  caUed  this  to  the  preferred   to   suffer.   Alvin    Josephy.   in  his         j^  j      j^jp  ^id."  It  is  further  set  forth  that 

sSo^  o^^™^^^  ?.-\urTvJiT;inSrin°da"re-of^s  ^ s£rioVg^^-  Zn^r-^r^ 

committee,  now  considenng  these  mat-  ^^  miraculous  facts  of  the  mid-twentieth     ^^^^J*  /undi^g    l^en  With  the  1971  in- 

ters.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  century.  "Despite  almost  five  hundred  years     ^^'^Yq,  scholarship  aid,  the  average  grant 

testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  qj  ^  history  marked  generally  by  attempts            student  will  only  be  $1100.  This  is  $100 

that  a  related  bill  which  I  herewith  in-  to  exterminate  American  Indians  or  force     »^  ^^^^  ^^^  $i200  average  set  for  grants 

troduce  may  be  received  and  appropri-  them,  by  one  means  or  another,  to  adopt  the     ^^  ^g.^^  ^^^  ^^  substantially  below  what  la 

ately  referred  cultures  of  ♦iielr  conquerors,  they— and  their        y^^j^jg^    students    in    vocaUonal    training. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr.  attachment   to   their    Indian   heritage— are     gecause   of   the   Inadequacy   of   scholarship 

BvBD   of  West  VlrKinia)     The  bill  will  far  from  extinct."                                                   funds,  many  married  Indian  students  have 

^^i^^ivpH  ^nrt  an^ronriateLv  r  During  the  sixties  we  have  begun  to  see       ^^   ^^   ^ble  to  secure   scholarships,  and 

it/    wUhn„robKoS     the    tSttoom;  the  rise  in  new  streams  of  thought.  Am«1-     ^^  .^at  do.  find  that  they  are  inadequate. 

and.    without   objection,    ine   lesumony  ^^^  mdlans  have  become  more  vocal,  de-     ,j^^  mdlan  members  of  the  National  Coun- 

Will  be  printed  In  the  Record.  Tpan^ing   their   right   to   seU-determlnatlon     ^jj  ^^  mdlan  Opportunity,  earlier  this  year. 

The  bill  (8.  4032)   to  establish  a  Na-  without  the  fear  of  termination.  More  non-     grated  the  need  for  more  Indian  teachers, 

tional  Advisory  Commission  on  Amerl-  Indians  have  begun  to  xmderstand  tliat  the     .j^^y   ^ghtly   recognized   that   one   way   to 

can  Indian  Education,  introduced  by  Mr.  either/or  choice  for  American  Indians  has     ^j^^  ^^^g  problem  is  to  strengthen  the  schol- 

Harris    was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  been  no  choice  at  all.                                              arshlp  aid  program.  I,  therefore,  request  that 

titlp   and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Angle    Debo.-an   outstanding   Oklahoma     t^e  $1,000,000   increase  for  the  scholarship 

fr^i^Hnr  Jri  Tnsiilar  Affairs  historian,  studied  the  early  education  sys-     program  voted  by  the  House  be  retained  and 

^o     f^ti,Snv      nVeSnted     bv     Mr  tems  of  the  Choctaw  and  the  Cherokee  in-     fnc^ased  to  $1,200,000. 

The     testimony,     presentea     oy     «ir.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  controUed  their  own         secondly,  funds   are  needed  for   training 

Harris,  Is  as  follows:  schools  and  wrote  of  the  Choctows:                 programs    for    school    teachers,    dormitory 

Statement  or  Senator  Haksis  "Ab  a  result  of  its  excellent  pubUc  schools     counselors   and   others   in   the   local   Indian 

Mr    rhftirman  and  members  of  the  Sub-  system    the    Choctaw    Nation    had   a    much     cultures  and  value  systems.  When  the  Choc- 

co^lSTTai^Jorf"^^  opportunity  hK?  proportion  of  educated  people  th^     taws  and  Cherokees  were  running  their  own 

to^sent  testimony  on  the  appropriations  any  of  the  neighboring  states;  the  number     educational  systems,  the  teachers   of  course 

f^rthf  Education  Ser^ces  of  the  Depart-  of  college  graduates  one  encounters  in  any     understood    the    backgrounds   and   ways   of 

mLt  of  tSrint^rior^e  ino-ei^  of  $2^,-  ^ntem^or,^  record  is  surprising:   and  the     the  children.   Today,   teachers  without   this 

M3(^  in  tormi  buiet  iSong  wi^  quaUty  of  written  English  used  by  the  Choc-  understanding  or  training  may  interpret 
«5b^  mc^  by  the  House  of  Represent-  tews  li  both  their  officials  and  private  cor-  ^byness  as  lack  of  ability.  The  IncUan  mem- 
ati^«MfOT   the^sducatlon  of  Amerl^  In-     respondenoe  is  distinctly  superior  to  that  of     bers  of  the  National  Council  on  Indian  C^- 

mi^  S^m^  ImT/O^te  U  encouraging  the*^  white  people  surrounding  them."                P°e.°"^'° '*"*^'^^'^rV„'^,e?'^^1S■ 

STlk  desperately  needed:  but  it  is  stlU  not  Angle  Debo  has  written  that  the  Cherok^     ^  'There  Is  ?«  "'^^f^  In^d    1^^  ^ 

-rt"  ,,at-  Nation  in  Oklahoma  in  the  1880-8  had  a  Ut-     dian    chUd    being    labeled    and    treated    as 

.r^:s^^.T^Lr.«^^;  .r-^^.sf.r.s^.-^  '^^^r^^ZlTrz: 
^^^.ir..fsT.Xi=  3S^^=LTtx  ^"2r^"~3£^3 

,„3S.r,^t,"ii.*s;i'^'°s,"^.-.  --^---"rKsrsf.^  sr^rjjsr^^'rr.sr^ 
s?ur^rj,=rr/z'S,'s^  stLrrrr.'pS^r^^'«^  ™t~^?^"iT.sss 

spooling   of   Indian   children   is   only    five      held  by  the  Administration.  I  can  only  take     popuiatlon-a«   weU   a«   in   eunuar  coueis- 
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Inadequate 
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and  universities.  As  a  part 
funds  should  be  made  av 
better   and   more   relevant 
textbooks  and  other  teaching 
cerning    American    Indians 
Aleuts. 

A  recent  article  In  the 
entitled,  "A  Usable  History  foi 
sets  forth  the  urgent  need 
For  the  benefit  of  the 
of  this  article  is  attached, 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion 

$200,000   would   provide  a 
this    year    for    the 
much-needed    courses    and 
program   should   then   be 
gain  experience. 

Fourth,  I  recommend  that 
item  In  the  Budget  for  opera  tl 
schools  and  dormitories  shoi^d 
and  should  be  considered  In 
the    urgent    need   to   change 
about  Indian  education. 

The  purpose  of  this  Item 
page  IA-16  of  the  Department 
rlor  Budget  Justifications.  FT 
It  Is  stated  In  part : 

Without  Increases  In 
set  rising  costs.  Bureau 
forced  to  curtail  purchases  ol 
instructional  supplies 
of  dormitory  furnishings  an 
operate    schools    with 
Pupil-teacher  ratios  of  30  to 
Pupil     personnel     services 
counseling,    recreation,   school 
psychological  services  and 
are  extremely  limited.  The 
pupil   personnel   services   are 
counseling   In   secondary 
are   staffed   at    less   than 
standards  for  public  schools 
other   educational    and 
have  been  depleted,   and 
activities  were  drastically 
creases    requested    will 
school  system  to  operate  at 
quate    standards — giving 
text    books-  and   teaching 
needs  of  the  students, 
of   vacancies,   and   providing 
dormitories  at  a  level 
homelike   atmosphere   and 
students  with  desirable 
as  well  as  to  make  their 
and  comfortable 

Quite  obviously,  the  $7,701 
needed    Item    in    the   Budget 
little  reason  for  rejoicing, 
Imum  adequate  standards" 
thermore,    even    though   the 
pupil  ratio  Is  admitted  and 
ous  Inadequacy  in  guidance 
funds    are    a&ked    for    meetliig 
In   the  breakdown   of   the   $'^ 
at    pages   IA-17   and    18. 

I   would   think   that,   as   a 
additional  $2,000,000  should 
more  teachers  and  for  more 
guidance  personnel. 

Fifth.  I  recommend  two 
creases   in   the  amounts   for 
state  departments  of 
school  districts  for  ptartial 
Ing  Increased   numbers  of 
and   to  meet   Increased 

An  Increase  of  $501,500  Is 
Budget    request    for    such 
guidance  service  contracts. 
In    the    Budget   Justlcatlon 
"does    not    provide    for    any 
these  services."  This  program 
be  beneficial  and  needed  and 
to  expand  it  should   be  mad|e 

An   Increase   of   $63,000    is 
Budget  for  te«u:her  aides  in 
contracts.  Here,  again. 
Is  asked   In  the  number  of 


this  request, 
allible  to  provide 
ess    derogatory 
materials  con- 
Eskimos     and 


Sdfurday  Review, 

the  Red  Man," 

this  funding. 

a  copy 

I  ask  that  It 

Df  my  remarks. 

beginning  step 

establish  nent    of    these 

cnaterlals.    The 

ei  pand^   as   we 

the  $7,701,000 

on  of  Federal 

be  Increased 

connection  with 

our    thinking 

Is  set  forth  at 

of  the  Inte- 

1971.  in  which 
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appropriations  to  off- 
have  been 
textbooks  and 
le  replacement 
supplies,  and 
staffing. 
1  are  common, 
guidance     and 
social    work, 
spejclal  education) 
meaningful 
guidance  and 
and   these 
of   national 
Textbooks  and 
doriisltory    supplies 
summer  program 
curtailed.  The  In- 
the    Federal 
minimum  ade- 
sufficlent 
subpUes  to  meet 
allovlng   for   filling 
furnishings   In 
adequ  ite  to  create  a 
acquainting   the 
of  living 
safe 


sch3ols 
hi  If 


permit 


schools 


Stan  lards 


sui  roundings 


since 
aie 


,D0O  is  a  much- 
but    there    is 
only  "mln- 
assured.  Fur- 
high    teacher- 
there   Is  obvl- 
counaellng,  no 
these    needs 
701.000  shown 


minimum,   an 

provided  for 

:ounsellng  and 


l>e 


rither  small  In- 

contracts  with 

education   and  public 

of  educat- 

I^dlan  students 

opentlonal  costs. 

jirovlded  In  the 

counseling    and 

as  set  forth 

that    amount 

expansion    of 

has  proved  to 

a  commitment 


but, 


asked    in   the 

public  schools 

apparently  no  Increase 

teacher   aides, 


despite  the  fact  that  the  Budget  Justifica- 
tion contains  the  following  conunent: 

"Indian-speaking  aides  have  proven  in- 
valuable in  primary  groupis  of  Indian-speak- 
ing children." 

Both  of  these  programs  have  much  merit 
and  should  in  keeping  with  increases  in  en- 
rollment, be  expanded.  I.  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  the  Items  in  the  Budget  for  these 
programs   be  at   least  doubled. 

These  recommendations  are  essential  If 
we  are  going  to  Improve  the  educational  op- 
portunities for  American  Indian.  Eskimo 
and  Aleut  children  In  government  and  pub- 
lic schools. 

Even  though  the  funds  asked  in  the  Pres- 
ident's 1971  Budget  and  the  increases  which 
I  requested,  are  absolutely  required,  It  is 
still  true  that  the  boarding  school  system 
will  be  continued.  To  be  completely  realis- 
tic, we  know  at  the  moment  that  the  only 
alternative  to  the  boarding  school  in  many 
areas  is  no  schooling  at  all. 

What  does  It  take  for  Congress  to  make 
a  commitment  to  begin  systematically  to 
eliminate  boarding  schools?  The  facts  that 
are  available  should  be  a  sufficient  impetiis 
to  cause  Congress  to  take  drastic  action. 

Forty-thousand  Indian  children  now  at- 
tend boarding  schools.  Of  this  number, 
nine-thousand  are  nine  years  or  under.  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  the  boarding  schools 
are  not  located  near  enough  to  the  homes 
of  the  children  to  permit  even  week-end. 
holiday  or  occasional  weekday  visits  by 
parents. 

At  the  present  time,  only  163  of  the  1025 
students  attending  Chllocco  Indian  School 
In  Oklahoma  are  from  Oklahoma,  the  re- 
mainder being  primarily  from  the  North- 
west and  Alaska.  Only  185  of  the  322  stu- 
dents attending  Concho  Indian  School  In 
Oklahoma  are  from  Oklahoma.  Only  88  of 
the  275  students  at  Port  Sill  Indian  School 
in  Oklahoma  are  from  Oklahoma.  And  only 
71  of  the  347  students  attending  Riverside 
Indian  School  in  Oklahoma  are  from 
Oklahoma. 

What  are  we  doing  to  the  Indian  child  and 
to  his  parents  by  transferring  these  chil- 
dren hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  from 
home  at  such  young  ages?  While  the  rate 
of  suicide  for  all  Indian  youth  is  tragic 
enough,  three  times  the  national  average, 
the  average  for  Indian  boarding  school  stu- 
dents is  five  to  seven  times  the  national 
average ! 

The  frustrations  and  heartaches  of  the 
Indian  parents  are  Intolerable.  The  follow- 
ing account  is  all  too  typical: 

"My  boy's  In  Albuquerque  Indian  School. 
He's  learning  to  drink.  Now  the  Principal 
wrote  me  a  letter  that  he  was  drinking. 
He  also  stole.  Was  put  in  jail  one  night. 
That's  why  we  want  to  build  a  school  over 
there  ourselves.  We  run  a  school  ourselves. 
Many  things  to  teach  them  at  home — how 
to  farm  and  put  saddles  on  horses  .  .  .  We 
want  our  children  to  write  English  too.  We 
want  our  children  back." 

Another  parent  after  learning  of  trouble 
that  her  Indian  daughter  had  experienced 
said: 

"If  she  had  not  had  to  go  hundreds  of 
miles  from  home  this  would  never  have 
happened." 

The  thought  of  sending  nine  year-old  chil- 
dren off  to  boarding  schools  away  from 
their  homes  and  the  plea  to  have  "our 
children  back"  have  almost  led  me  to  be- 
lieve the  only  alternative  to  boarding  schools, 
no  schooling  at  all.  may  be  preferable  if 
It  would  force  us  to  wake  up  to  the  com- 
mitment which  Is  needed  to  solve  this 
problem. 

We  know  there  are  solutions.  The  Ramah 
High  School  at  Ramah.  New  Mexioo  will  be 
reopened  for  the  next  school  term  permitting 


150  Indian  students  to  attend  school  In  their 
own  community. 

I,  therefore,  propose  that  funds  be  added 
to  the  1971  Budget  to  establish  a  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  American  Indian 
Education  that  would  be  directed  as  follows: 

1,  to  present  to  the  Congress  within  six 
months  a  step-by-step  plan  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  Indian  boarding  schools  within  a 
very  short  period,  actually  stated.  Perhaps 
other  uses  could  be  made  of  the  boarding 
school  facilities  such  as  for  vocational  train- 
ing and  other  such  educational  uses  agree- 
able to  the  Indians  Involved; 

a.  to  draft  a  comprehensive  Indian  Ekluca- 
tlon  Act  to  meet  the  full  educational  needs 
of  all  Indian.  Eskimo  and  Aleut  children,  not 
only  In  government  schools,  but  also  In  pub- 
lic schools,  and  providing  for  better  coordi- 
nation of  all  Indian  education  programs; 

3.  to  devise  and  recommend  methods  to 
achieve  faster  action  to  permit  and  encourage 
greater  control  of  Indian  schools  by  Indians 
and  to  Increase  their  participation  In  deci- 
sion-making In  the  public  schools;  and 

4.  to  recommend  ways  of  utilizing  modern 
educational  communication  techniques,  bi- 
lingual methods  and  other  programs  to  Im- 
prove educational  opportunities  of  Indian 
youth  as  a  showcase  of  the  finest  education 
America  can  provide. 

Based  on  funds  provided  for  similar  com- 
missions, I  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $500,- 
000  be  provided  for  this  purpose.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing separate  authorizing  legislation  to 
create  this  Commission,  and  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  It  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  statement.  The  Indian  members  of  the 
National  Ooxmcil  on  Indian  Opportunity  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  completely  restructure 
the  "basic  educational  concepts"  of  Indian 
education,  stating: 

"A  full  generation  of  Indian  adults  have 
been  severly  damaged  by  an  unresponsive  and 
destructive  educational  system.  At  a  time 
when  economic  survival  In  society  requires 
increasing  comprehension  of  both  general 
knowledge  and  technical  skills.  Indians  are 
lost  at  the  lowest  level  of  achievement  of  any 
group  within  our  society.  We  must  not  lose 
this  generation  of  Indian  children  as  well." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  the  plea — that  is  our 
challenge. 

In  20th  century  America,  can  a  people 
retain  their  Individuality,  their  unique  pride 
In  their  past,  and  still  participate  fully  In  the 
promise  of  this  countj-y?  Not  simply  for  the 
sake  of  American  Indians,  but  for  every  mi- 
nority group,  for  every  individual,  for  all  of 
us  who  proudly  call  ourselves  Americans,  the 
answer  is  "yes,"  and  I  hope  that  this  Com- 
mittee win  move  to  make  this  possible  at 
last  by  funding  Indian  education  at  a  proper 
level. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    329S 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3295,  to  amend  sections  201  (s)  and 
409  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  afi  amended,  relating  to  food 
additives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BVrd 
of  Virginia) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3604 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
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printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy),  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3604.  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  an  older  worker  com- 
munity service  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    3724 

Mr.  McGEi;,  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  AiLEN).  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dobonick),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  (Er- 
viN),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  .  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Holland),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senators  from  Montana  (Mr,  Mansfield 
and  Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttr- 
mond),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  biU  (S.  3724),  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect 
to  ammunition  recordkeeping  require- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

B.  3867 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3867.  to  assure  opportu- 
nities for  employment  and  training  to 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons, 
to  assist  States  and  local  commimities  in 
providing  needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy), the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Boggs),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  .  and  the  Senator  from  WTs- 
consin  (Mr.  Nelson)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3974,  to  provide  support 
for  the  health  manpower  needs  In  the 
medical  and  dental  educational  programs 
for  private  nonprofit  medical  and  dental 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

CXVI 1365 — Part  16 


IMPROVEMENT  AND  MODERNIZA- 
TION OF  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.   742 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  nim.  to  the 
bill  (S.  3842)  to  improve  and  modernize 
the  postal  service  and  to  establish  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    609 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  609  to  H.R. 
17123,  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    720 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  who  now 
presides  over  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  amendment  No.  720  to  H.R.  15628,  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

amendment   NO.   738 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  739  to 
S.  3842.  to  Improve  and  modernize  the 
postal  service  and  to  establish  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

amendment  no.  742 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  imder  the  rule . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  clarify  the 
situation   created  by   the  adoption  of 


amendment   708 — ^the   so-called   second 
Byrd  amendment. 

I  opposed  amendment  708,  as  did  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright) 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, because  I  feel  that  it  has  the  un- 
fortunate potential  for  being  interpreted 
as  Senate  acquiescence  in  the  concept  of 
virtually  self-defined  power  devolving  on 
the  President,  as  Commander  Ir.  Chief,  in 
the  world  of  "undeclared"  wars  in  which 
we  now  live. 

My  misgivings  about  the  potential  ef- 
fect of  the  second  Byrd  amendment,  as 
perhaps  prejudicing  a  definition  of  the 
respective  war  powers  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  are  shared  by  others  within  the 
Senate,  and  without. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment,  in  my 
judgment,  is  an  historic  move  in  the 
Senate  to  use  the  Congress'  power  of  ap- 
propriations to  affect  warmaking  power, 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  has,  or  could, 
challenge  the  clear  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  over  appropriations. 

In  a  broader  sense,  however,  the  issue 
before  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  is  a  new 
and  modem  delineation  in  practice  of  the 
respective  war  powers  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President,  in  the  current  cir- 
cumstances. The  basic  constitutional 
war  powers  involved  are  those  specified 
to  the  Congress  in  article  I,  section  8  of 
the  Constitution,  over  and  above  the 
power  of  the  purse  which  is  not  in  any 
dispute  whatsoever. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  most  important 
that  Senate  action  should  not  have  prej- 
udiced the  debate,  and  final  delineation, 
of  the  policy  war  powers  in  dealing  with 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  which 
relies  on  the  appropriations  power.  Yet, 
I  regret  to  say  I  believe  that  the  second 
Byrd  amendment  has  a  very  serious  po- 
tential for  prejudicing  the  final  outcome 
of  this  most  vital  issue;  hence  the 
amendment  I  now  offer. 

For,  whatever  interpretation  Sena- 
tors may  put  upon  the  language  ol 
amendment  708,  the  crucial  interpreta- 
tion in  practice  wiU  be  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  President  who  lias  the  sole 
Executive  power  to  implement  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
balance  off  the  potentially  prejudicial 
nature  of  the  second  Byrd  amendment. 
The  Bjrd  amendment  reserves  the  broad- 
est possible  definition  of  Presidential 
power. 

The  problem  that  I  found  with  it — and 
I  was  one  of  the  very  few,  unhappily  for 
me,  who  voted  against  the  Byrd  smiend- 
ment — was  that  it  tended  to  leave  to  the 
President  the  definition  of  the  term 
"anywhere  in  the  world,"  in  determining 
what  he  could  do  with  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  If  a  Marine  guard's 
life  in  an  Embassy  in  Nepal,  for  example, 
were  in  danger,  we  were  really  saying  to 
the  President,  "If  you  say  that  you  have 
to  engage  in  military  operations  to  pro- 
tect that  man,  we  now  construe  your 
powers  to  mean  that  you  can." 

My  amendment  reserves  in  full  the 
delineation  of  Congress  constitutional 
powers  respecting  warmaking.  The  net 
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effect  Is  to  leave  for  future  con^deratlon 
a  full  and  open  disposition,  unprejudiced 
either  way,  of  the  respective  wjar  powers 
of  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  3>64,  which 
I  feel  offers  a  good  solution  to  t^e  broader 
question  of  the  division  of  the  war  pow- 
ers. I  hope  the  Senate  will  haveian  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  whole  historic  con- 
stitutional issue  in  connection  with  S. 
3964  and  any  other  bills  which  might  be 
introduced  on  this  subject.  It  Is  too  Im- 
portant a  matter  to  be  disposed  of 
through     any     controversial  I  language 


which  imperils,  by  definition, 


balance    of    the    viarmaking 


The  Sen- 
1  minute 


to  submit 
it.  Let  us 


Mr.  Pres- 


sion,    and 
powers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  ask  for  just 
more,  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICERj.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  To  declare  wir  and  to 
regulate  the  Armed  Forces  of  t^e  United 
States. 

We  are  all,  in  this  matter,  servants  of 
the  Senate.  I  feel  it  my  duty 
the  question.  We  will  debate 
see  what  the  Senate  wants  to  tio.  But  in 
the  meantime,  I  should  like  Stnators  to 
feel  that  they  can  have  a  look 
especially  the  Senator  from  \Vest  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia, 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, my  first  and  cursory  eximination 
of  the  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Hew  York 
(Mr.  Javtts)  leads  me  to  beieve  that 
there  will  be  ho  objection  to  tlie  amend- 
ment, and  no  opposition. 

Certainly  there  was  nothing  meant  in 
the  langiiage  of  the  Byrd-Grifftn  amend- 
ment No.  708  which  was  meant  to  im- 
pugn the  constitutional  powers  of  Con- 
gress. As  was  stated  so  many  times  dur- 
ing the  debate,  nothing  we  coi  ild  add  to 
the  langiiage  of  the  bill  wou  d  in  any 
way  add  to  or  detract  from!  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  Pr^ident.  It 
was  only  the  fear  that  we  »iight  say 
something  in  the  Cooper-Chtirch  lan- 
guage that  would  adversely  anect  or  re- 
strict the  proper  exercise  of  tiiose  con- 
stitutional powers  by  the  Pr^ldent  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

May  I  say,  anent  the  Senator's  refer- 
ence to  the  President's  power  under  the 
BjTd  amendment — I  believe  the  Senator 
indicated  that  we  were  leavlnd  up  to  the 
President  the  decision  as  to  i  when  an 
emergency  situation  would  artse  which 
would  necessitate  action  on  hjs  part  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American|  troops.  I 
think  the  President  would  hav6  to  make 
that  determination.  | 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Would  the 
Senator  forgive  me  for  in  tempting? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virglniai  Yes.  The 


the  divi- 


Senator  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  was  not 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  in 
Commander  in  Chief  does  h^ve  broad 
Eixecutive  and  command  authjority.  My 
point  was,  "How  long,  O  Lorq, 
what  cost?" 


my  point, 
that.  The 


and  at 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Once  we 
agree,  and  I  think  all  sides  have  agreed, 
that  if  there  is  a  dire  situation  imperiling 
the  lives  of  American  troops,  and  It  is  so 
imminent  that  it  would  be  Impracticable 
for  the  President  to  consult  with  Con- 
gress, then  he  must  act,  because  he  has 
the  constitutional  authority  and  the  duty 
to  act.  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  service- 
men. 

Once  we  open  that  door,  once  we  admit 
that  he  has  this  power  and  authority, 
then  I  think  it  becomes  academic,  be- 
cause who  would  decide  when  such  an 
emergency  situation  has  arisen?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  535  Members  of  Congress, 
but  only  the  Commander  in  Chief,  under 
the  Constitution,  could  and  would  make 
that  decision. 

That  is  what  we  were  sajring  in  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  by  expressing  himself — and  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his 
fairmindedness — as  he  has  on  this 
amendment,  he  relieves  me  considerably. 
My  objective  is  that  we  should  all  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  my 
fundamental  purpose :  I  think  this  power 
to  put  us  into  war  and  to  wage  war  is  so 
awesome  that  we  must  share  it.  That  is 
what  I  am  saying.  And  that  is  what  the 
Constitution  says,  in  its  deep  wisdom. 

We  have  not  abdicated  our  power 
specified  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  simply 
wish  to  assure  the  Senator  from  New 
York  again  that  my  examination  of  his 
verbiage  causes  me  no  concern. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First,  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  the  amend- 
ment he  has  offered.  It  brings  back  into 
focus  a  matter  which  has  become 
confused. 

As  I  recall,  it  was  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  who  observed  earlier  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  exist 
whether  Congress  gives  explicit  recog- 
nition to  them  or  not.  Senators  recog- 
nize that  the  Constitution  confers  cer- 
tain powers  upon  the  President,  includ- 
ing his  function  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
Some  Presidents  have  defined  their 
powers  largely;  some  Presidents  have 
defined  them  narrowly.  The  scope  of 
definition  is  a  legitimate  subject  of 
debate. 

Nothing  is  said  about  that  in  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  The  power 
the  President  has  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  whatever  it  might  be,  continues 
to  exist.  Nothing  in  our  amendment — 
and  we  could  not  do  It  anyway — impugns 
such  constitutional  powers  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  have  as  Commander  In  Chief. 

The  new  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  simply  treats 


Congress  as  we  have  treated  the  Presi- 
dency. It  would  make  explicit  what  was 
already  implicit.  Thus,  we  would  assert 
that  nothing  In  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  impugns  the  constitutional 
pwwers  that  belong  to  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  declaring  war,  to  provide  for 
the  Government  and  regulation  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
so  forth.  The  Javits  amendment  gives 
proper  balance  to  the  proposition  that 
the  Constitution  vests  certain  war  pow- 
ers in  the  Presidency  and  certain  war 
powers  in  Congress.  That  is  all. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  is  sm  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  the  purse,  an  ex- 
clusive power  of  Congress.  Only  Congress 
can  deny  or  prohibit  the  use  of  public 
money.  If  the  Cooper  Church  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  then  the  Senate  will 
have  said  that  no  public  money  will  be 
available  after  July  1  to  do  particular 
things  in  Cambodia.  This  is  Congress' 
exclusive  right.  No  Senator  in  the  debate 
has  said  that  the  President  may  spend 
money  in  ways  prohibited  by  Congress. 
No  Senator  has  said  that  control  of  the 
public  purse  belongs  to  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  were  to  become  law.  Con- 
gress, in  exercising  its  exclusive  power 
over  the  purse,  will  have  declared  that 
after  July  1,  1970,  no  public  money  will 
be  available  for  retaining  American 
forces  in  Cambodia,  for  sending  in 
American  military  advisers  or  instruc- 
tors, for  hiring  mercenaries,  or  for  en- 
tering into  aerial  combat  above  Cam- 
bodia in  support  of  Cambodian  forces. 
This  was  the  original  substance  and 
thrust  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, and.  after  7  weeks  of  debate,  fh*.'! 
remains  its  substance  and  thrust. 

HopefuUy,  the  Senate  will  see  fit  t/» 
adopt  the  amendment  when  the  final 
vote  takes  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes  to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  clearly  ex- 
pressed the  position  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  After 
the  first  Byrd  amendment  was  defeated, 
several  amendments  were  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. As  I  recall,  three  or  four  such 
amendments  were  suggested.  In  each 
case,  we  said  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  that  we  could  not 
go  along  with  the  amendments  he  pro- 
posed because  they  related  specifically 
to  and  would  limit  our  amendment,  and 
would  affect  its  operative  sections. 
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Senators  will  remember  that  the  first 
Byrd  amendment  would  have  amended 
subsection  I  and,  was  an  exception  to 
subsection  1.  providing  in  substance  that 
if  the  President  so  determined,  nothing 
would  preclude  him  from  using  such 
powers  as  he  thought  were  necessary  to 
protect  our  forces  to  facilitate  their  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  In  the  cospon- 
sors'  views,  It  was  an  escape  clause. 

We  agreed  that  as  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  in  a  comprehensive  but 
general  way.  stated  that  the  powers  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
should  not  be  impugned  and  that  recog- 
nition of  the  President's  power  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  forces  was  implicit  in  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  the  approval  of 
the  second  Byrd  amendment  was  appro- 
priate to  state  the  power  explicable.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  Mansfield  amendment.  It 
cannot  affect  our  sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
which  depend  upon  the  denial  of  funds 
for  the  operations  we  have  described  in 
sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

So  I  do  not  accept  the  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (Mr. 
FxTLBRiGHT)  and  his  interpretation  of  the 
language  of  the  Senator  Byrd  amend- 
ment, which  has  no  operative  effect  on 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  There 
was  not  time  enough  to  respond  to  his 
statement  that  day. 

President  Nixon,  as  he  came  into  office, 
inherited  a  war.  and  there  inured  to 
him  all  the  powers  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  whatever  they  are.  We  have  gen- 
erally agreed  in  this  debate  that  they 
are  defensive  in  nature.  They  could  not 
incude  the  authority  to  make  a  new  war 
In  Cambodia  in  support  of  Cambodia. 
That  is  our  position.  I  would  be  very 
much  surprised  if  Senators  would  argue 
that  the  power  to  protect  our  forces 
would  Include  the  authority  to  make  a 
new  war  in  Cambodia,  for  Cambodia, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress.  I 
think  the  position  taken  by  the  New 
York  Times  in  its  editorial  this  morning 
is  correct.  President  Johnson  could  not 
wage  war  in  South  Vietnam  simply  be- 
cause of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  That  treaty 
could  only  become  operative  article  IV, 
through  the  constitutional  processes  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  my  view,  and  I 
expressed  it  in  the  2  days  of  debate  on 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  when  it  was 
adopted,  that  the  resolution  we  acted 
under  article  IV  of  the  treaty  to  give 
President  Johnson  wide  powers.  Now 
that  the  resolution  is  on  the  way  out. 
whether  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  or, 
later,  by  approval  of  the  Mathias  reso- 
lution from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  think  it  Is  clear  that  the 
President's  powers  are  defensive  in  na- 
ture, and  applicable  to  his  plan  of  with- 
drawing our  forces. 

So  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Senator  Jav- 
its) ,  because  it  states  congressional  con- 
stitutional authority.  Also,  as  he  has  said, 
"It  will  serve  to  remove  doubts."  The 
Senator  Is  thoughtful  and  helpful. 

Senator  Byrd  has  stated  that  he  did 
not  interpret  the  language  of  his  second 


amendment  in  such  a  way  as  approving 
engagem^it  in  a  war  for  Cambodia  or  in 
a  new  commitment  for  war  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like,  first  of  all,  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  this 
balance,  this  clarification,  which  I  feel  is 
needed  in  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator, 
however,  this  question:  We  are  dealing 
now  with  a  declaration  of  war.  To  de- 
clare war  is  simply  to  proclaim,  to  say 
aloud,  to  make  known  what  we  are  doing. 
But  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
we  are  dealing  with  the  power  to  make 
war.  We  live  in  a  world  where  there  is  no 
declaration  of  war  any  more.  I  will  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
distinguished  Jtenator  to  recommend 
that  we  do  pixfced  with  the  process  of 
debate  which  lufe  been  described  by  the 
majority  leade#^ 

The  PRESmmG  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  12  o'clock  having  arrived 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  notwith- 
standing that  the  morning  hour  has  ex- 
pired, that  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  may  be  ex- 
tended for  a  while,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  after  which 
the  imfinished  business  will  be  im- 
mediately laid  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
mean  in  any  way  by  this  amendment  that 
we  are  detracting  from  the  discussion 
that  should  take  place  on  S.  409  which 
I  have  introduced,  and  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  on  the  warmaking  powers, 
where  we  are  not  talking  about  a  declara- 
tion of  war  which  we  apparently  do  not 
do  as  nations  smy  more,  but  where  we 
make  war  because,  after  ail,  we  were  in 
a  war  in  Korea  imder  orders  of  President 
Tnmian  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  was 
several  months  before  we  ever  even  knew. 
We  certainly  did  not  proclaim  it.  We  did 
not  know  in  this  country  that  we  were 
engaged  in  an  armed  confiict.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  clarification  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  practices  now  of  na- 
tions to  make  war  without  declaring  it. 
This  is  certainly  not,  as  I  interpret  it,  a 
substitute  for  that  subsequent  debate 
which  should  be  carried  on  separately. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly  not.  It  is  only 
asserted  as  a  basis  upon  which  that  de- 
bate can  take  place  substantively,  not 
just  academically,  to  research  the  power 
which  we  will  try  to  define,  by  the  fine 
initiative  set  by  the  Senator  from  D- 
linois,  and  by  what  I  have  tried  to  do 
along  the  same  line  in  S.  3964. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  going 
to  ask  a  question  similar  to  the  one  I  had 
in  mind,  but  I  must  say  that  I  would  like 
to  premise  my  question  on  the  fact  that 


I  must  insist  that  when  the  Constiution 
requires  that  Congress  declare  war,  it 
means  exactly  what  it  says.  I  am  not 
ready  to  suggest,  certainly  in  the  case  of 
a  limited  war,  that  Congress  should  not 
carry  out  its  constitutional  power  on 
that  point. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  well 
knows  that  when  he  refers  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  declare  a  war,  there  Is  no 
requirement  that  there  be  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war,  that  what  is  required 
is  that  Congress  evidence  its  will. 

My  question  is  whether  there  is  any  in- 
tention to  elaborate  upon  the  meaning 
of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress  dur- 
ing discussion  on  the  legislative  history 
of  his  amendment.  Some  well  meaning 
citizens  think  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires a  formal  declaration  of  war  which, 
of  course,  could  trigger  off  all  kinds  of 
international  law  Implications  and 
which,  I  would  guess,  most  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  very  much  opposed 
to;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  does  not 
mean  there  cannot  be  a  de  facto  declara- 
tion of  war  which  satisfies  the  Constitu- 
tion but  does  not  at  the  same  time  trig- 
ger off  some  of  the  International  law  im- 
plications which  would  be  contrary  to 
our  national  Interest. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  funda- 
mental thrust  of  his  thinking.  I  am  not 
so  sure  about  a  de  facto  declaration  of 
war.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  such 
a  thing.  But  I  agree  with  him  in  general 
terms.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  here  is  to  re- 
tain without  prejudice  a  basis  for  fur- 
ther legislating,  If  we  wish  to.  I  am  not 
seeking  in  any  way  to  define,  not  even  in 
the  limited  way  the  Byrd  second  amend- 
ment does  concerning  the  President's 
Commander  in  Chief  power,  to  define 
what  are  the  powers  of  Congress.  I  feel 
that,  as  we  did  go  ahead  with  some 
definition  of  the  President's  powers,  we 
had  better  balance  that  off  by  saying  It 
does  not  mean  we  are  giving  anything 
up  so  far  as  the  war  powers  given  to  Con- 
gress in  the  Constitution  are  concerned 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  should  understand 
that  any  time  an  amendment  like  this  is 
introduced,  there  are  certain  people  who 
imply  certain  things  from  it  and,  imfor- 
tunately,  sometimes  the  impUcations  are 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  authors 
themselves.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTYRK).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  making 
this  imanlmous-consent  request,  I  am 
indebted  to  other  Senators  who  have  In- 
dulged me ;  thus  I  only  feel  it  proper  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
another  5  minutes  and  hope  that  the 
Senators  concerned  will  help  me.  I  will 
not  say  anything,  If  they  will  help  me 
by  curtailing  their  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  another  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTYRK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  I  may  continue,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  affirm  what  I 
think  is  in  his  mind,  that  he  does  not 
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have  any  suggestion  or  im:>Ucation  in 


the  amendment   that  there 
formal    declaration    of    waj 
gress 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  corr^t. 

Mr.  MILLER.  To  satisfy 
tution 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  corre<it.  But  Con 
gress  can,  and  I  believe  that  we  will 
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other  ways  and  means  by  whii  :h  Congress 
can  act.  But  I  think  that  all  these  ways 
will  be  premised  upon  the  po'  ver  of  Con- 
gress as  stated  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ad(|  this,  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  sjtated  many 
times  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  a  declaration 
of  war,  especially  when  we  U  ike  into  ac- 
count the  legislative  history  made  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  i  he  colloquy 
between  the  distinguished  S<  nator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

When  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in 
going  through  the  resolution,  said,  "Do 
I  understand  that  the  powers  authorized 
by  this  resolution  could  lead  to  a  war?" 
the  answer  by  the  Senatoi  from  Ar- 
kansas was:  "That  is  the  way  I  inter- 
pret it." 

Now,  with  that  legislative  tilstory  and 
the  recitals  in  the  Gulf  of  T  snkin  reso- 
lution, it  seems  to  me  that  tl  le  constitu- 
tional requirements  were  satisfied.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  some  lieople  think 
we  have  to  have  a  formal  declaration  of 
war,  which  I  personally  havd  always  op- 
posed, because  of  the  international  law 
implications.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
stating  that  there  is  nothini;  in  the  of- 
fer of  his  amendment,  or  in  the  amend- 
ment itself,  which  implies  tiere  should 
be  a  formal  declaration  of  wi  ir  to  satisfy 
the  constitutional  requireme  nt. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  need  have  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  every  time  it  lends  itself  to  war. 

Mr.  SPONG.  First,  Mr.  I>resident,  I 
want  to  commend  the  d  stinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  for  Introducing 
this  language.  I  concur  with  the  inter- 
pretation by  the  Senator  f roi  n  Kentucky 
of  the  second  Byrd  amendme  nt.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  while  the  introdu:tion  of  his 
amendment  is  prompted  by  t  le  adoption 
of  the  second  Byrd  amendm  ;nt.  its  bal- 
ancing factor  relates  to  th;  Mansfield 
amendment  as  modified  by  the  second 
Byrd  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  it  wculd  balance 
both,  but  I  would  not  wish  to  exclude 
either. 

Mr.  SPONG.  As  to  the  que  ;tions  posed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa, 
the  Senator  from  New  Yo'k  seeks  to 
grant  no  new  power  to  anyom  (? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPONG.  But  merely  U  i  state  what 
all  of  us  recognize  the  constit  itlonal  pre- 
rogatives presently  to  be,  be  ore  further 
definition? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  corp  ct.  Nothing 
already  defined  precludes  us  from  defin- 
ing our  policy. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Pre;  Ident,  this 
amendment  is  oflfered  in  the  whole  con- 
text of  the  discussion  we  hai^e  had  here 
in  the  Senate  during  the  i>ast  5  or  6 


weeks  on  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, the  Byrd  amendments  and  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  all  of  which  re- 
late to  Southeast  Asia  on  widening  or 
contracting  the  war,  the  powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
the  role  of  Congress. 

The  questions  asked  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  so  far  have  been  directed  to 
the  powers  of  Congress  to  declare  war. 

Mr.  question  is  this:  The  other  part  of 
the  amendment  states: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  impugn  the  Constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress  including  the  power  to 
declare  war  and  to  make  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  regulation  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States 

Now,  as  I  say.  this  amendment  in  the 
context  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York 
what  does  he  mean  by  this  language — 

Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  Impugn  the  Constitutional 
powers  of  the  Congress  including  the  power 
to  declare  war  and  to  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Insofar  as  this  debate  and  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  concerned? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  can  explain  that,  I  hope 
quickly.  In  the  first  place,  my  amend- 
ment closely  parallels  the  the  Mansfield- 
Byrd  language.  More  pertinently.  It 
closely  paraphrases  the  Constitution. 
That  is  what  the  Constitution  says. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia's 
amendment  says  that  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  can  react  when  the 
troops  are  endangered,  wherever  de- 
ployed. I  agree.  But  there  is  a  point  at 
which  that  power  ceases  or,  at  least,  the 
power  of  Congress  comes  into  dominant 
play.  I  am  not  trying  to  define  that  point 
now.  I  am  preserving  our  right  to  do  it 
under  the  Constitution.  That  is  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE).  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  be 
permitted  to  continue  for  an  additional 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
proceed  a  bit  further,  in  all  honesty 
and  fairness  I  do  not  see  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  answered  my  question  as  to  what 
he  means  by  injecting  the  language, 
"rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States."  I  can  understand  that  first  part 
of  it.  That  is  simple  enough. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  can  an- 
swer the  question  by  saying  that  I  think 
the  Vietnam  war  is  sui  juris,  once  we 
have  cleared  the  books  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution.  Once  we  have  done  that, 
the  President  has  such  powers  and  only 
such  powers  as  the  Constitution  gives 
him. 

I  believe  that  we  can  curtail  the  powers 
of  the  President  in  Vietnam  by  the  power 
of  the  purse,  the  power  to  declare  war 
and  make  rules  for  the  Government  and 
regulation  of  the  Armed  Forces.  I  think 


that  we  have  those  constitutional  powers. 
However,  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment does  not  try  to  do  that.  It  uses  only 
the  power  of  the  purse.  The  so-called  Mc- 
Govern  amendment  does  not  do  that.  But 
I  believe  we  do  continue  to  have  the  war 
powers  reserved  to  Congress  in  article  I, 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  as  well,  and 
that  we  can,  and  must,  learn  to  use  those 
powers  in  the  contemporary  context. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  Senator  as  far  as 
the  power  of  the  purse  is  concerned.  No 
one  disputes  that.  But  is  the  Senator  say- 
ing that  imder  the  language,  'make  rules 
for  the  Government  and  regulation  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States"  that 
we  as  a  Senate  could  make  tactical  deci- 
sions to  say  that  the  President  should 
make  this  move  or  that  move  and  not 
make  this  move  or  that  move  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  we  cannot  make 
"tactical "  decisions.  I  am  not  saying  that 
Congress  should.  It  depends  on  what  we 
may  decide  to  do  to  make  rules  for  the 
Government  and  regulation  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  For  example,  in  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1940,  we  forbade  the  Pres- 
ident from  deploying  draftees  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

That  was  considered  to  be  an  exercise 
of  the  power  to  make  rules  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  regulation  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  There  are  other  examples,  such 
as  the  Neutrality  Act  restrictions.  I  do 
not  want  to  preclude  Congress  from  ex- 
ercising any  of  its  powers.  I  will  not  give 
away  anything  in  deference  to  the  word 
"tactical." 

I  do  want  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  been  very  patient. 

What  the  Senator  from  Florida  says 
bears  out  what  I  said  when  I  began.  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  read  this  and 
think  it  over  very  carefully.  I  am  not  for 
driving  now  for  passage.  We  should  think 
it  over  and  discuss  it. 

I  am  more  than  willing  to  do  that. 
However,  I  have  made  my  purpose  very 
clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE).  TTie  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  see  any  need  for  any  large 
scale  or  extended  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. It  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
sought  to  confine  the  discussion  of  the 
amendment  to  the  period  for  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  so  that  we 
would  retain  control  over  the  time  under 
the  3-minute  limitation. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  statement  made 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper).  There  should  be  no  room  for 
Interpretation  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  it  would  aUow  the 
President — in  the  name  of  acting  to  pro- 
tect American  troops  in  an  emergency — 
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to  enter  into  any  new  commitment  or  to 
enter  into  any  new  war. 

That  was  all  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
legislative  history  preceding  the  vote  on 
that  amendment. 

I  do  not  see  any  need  to  plow  that 
ground  again. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church) 
is  correct  in  his  statement  that  the 
Cooper-Church  language  says  that  no 
funds  shall  be  expended,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera. 

I  must  hasten  to  state,  however,  that 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  act  2  weeks  subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  this  act,  if  it  is  enacted 
Into  law,  and  appropriate  money.  And 
that  subsequent  act  will  take  precedence 
over  this  act. 

We  cannot  In  this  act  foreclose  Con- 
gress 2  weeks  later,  or  a  month  later, 
or  a  year  later  from  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  funding  of  any  exigency 
that  might  arise  subsequent  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act. 

I  shall  now  refer  to  the  language 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York : 

Nothing  contained  In  this  section — 

Meaning  section  47  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act — 

shall  be  deemed  to  impugn  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Congress. 

Who  can  quarrel  with  that?  What  are 
those  constitutional  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress? They  are  set  forth  In  paragraphs 
11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  and  18  of  section  8 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

The  warmaking  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  set  forth  in  paragraph  1,  section 
2  of  article  n  of  the  Constitution. 

The  amendment  that  was  offered  by 
me,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Spong),  and  other  sponsors  dealt 
with  the  war  powers  of  the  President. 
"This  amendment — offered  by  Mr.  Jav- 
iTs — deals  with  the  war  powers  of  the 
Congress,  and  when  his  amendment  says, 
"constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress 
including  the  power  to  declare  war  and 
to  make  rules  for  the  Government  and 
regulation  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,"  it  embraces  all  of  the 
war  powers  of  the  Congress  as  set  forth 
in  the  paragraphs  which  I  have  already 
enumerated. 

In  one  of  those  paragraphs,  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  made  reference  to  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress  to  declare  war;  in 
another,  to  raise  and  support  armies;  in 
another,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy ; 
and  in  another,  to  make  rules  for  the 
Government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces.  ^ 

So,  the  Javits  amendment  is  all-inclu- 
sive of  the  war  powers  of  the  Congress 
under  the  Constitution,  and  he  explicitly 
emphasizes  two  of  those  powers.  How- 
ever, in  emphasizing  two  of  those  powers, 
he  does  not  exclude  the  other  powers  as 
set  forth  in  section  8.  He  explicitly  men- 
tions the  power  to  declare  war  and  the 
power  to  make  rules  for  the  Government 
and  regulation  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

Nothing  we  can  do  in  the  Senate  by 
statute  would  amend  the  Constitution. 


"The  Senator  is  simply  stating  that  the 
constitutional  war  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress shall  remain  what  they  are  now 
and  what  they  have  been  for  almost  200 
years. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  war  powers  of 
Congress,  and  he  states  that  they  shall 
remain  what  they  are. 

They  are  set  forth  in  paragraphs  11, 
12.  13,  14,  15,  16,  and  18.  From  among 
those  he  singles  out  these  two. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  nothing  in  the 
amendment  that  I  would  be  opposed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  B'XHD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  be  very  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  cosponsor  of  the  Byrd 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  2 
additional  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
lNTYRE). Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.      

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
only  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  my 
agreement  with  the  analysis  and  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

If  we  were  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, as  I  read  it.  we  would  be  voting 
against  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Exactly. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  amendment  uses 
the  exact  words  of  the  Constitution  and 
merely  declares  and  reaffirms  what  the 
powers  of  the  Congress  are  in  the  words 
of  the  Constitution.  So,  I  would  think  it 
would  be  something  that  we  would  not 
have  to  spend  very  much  time  on.  We 
could  very  quickly  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am 
ready  to  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  ,  and  earlier  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  others. 

We  have  had  much  discussion  here 
about  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  last  4  or  5  weeks  during  this 
debate.  Many  of  us  have  made  clear  that 
we  cannot  change  those  rights  and 
powers  by  legislative  action,  nor  can  we 
change  the  rights  and  powers  which  Con- 
gress retains  or  has  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  certainly  support  the  efforts  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  as  out- 
lined by  him,  and  as  just  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  adopt  the  amend- 
ment without  further  debate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  think  we 
should  make  clear  that  nobody  is  going  to 
argue  about  EiCBrmation  of  the  Consti- 
tution In  this  body.  I  think  we  overlook 
the  fact  that  many  people  who  are  not 


Members  of  this  body  are  concerned 
about  our  interpretation  of  that  Consti- 
tution, and  the  President's  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution.  They  are  concerned 
about  the  specific  applications,  not  the 
glittering  generalities  which  no  one  can 
vote  against  or  be  against. 

That  is  why  I  pointed  out  in  my  collo- 
quy with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  some  people  are  "hung  up"  over  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  de- 
clare war,  and  where  they  get  this  "hang 
up"  I  do  not  know,  but  some  of  them 
think  that  means  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  right  out  here  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  and  it  does  not  mean  that  at  all. 
It  means  evidencing  a  will  on  the  part 
of  Congress  that  the  country  enter  a  war, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate 
if  anybody  would  draw  from  favorable 
reaction  on  this  amendment  the  impli- 
cati(jn  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
says  is  not  there  at  all — that  there  be  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  by  Congress, 
because  if  that  was  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement it  would  be  contrary  to  our 
national  interest,  and  I  think  every 
Member  believes  it  would  be  contrary  to 
our  national  interest  to  have  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  because  of  the  in- 
ternational law  Implications. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  this  debate  with  in- 
terest. It  appears  that  what  the  Javits 
proposal  seeks  to  do  Is  to  state  in  regard 
to  Congress  what  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment stated  with  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dency. I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  way  to  express  our 
views.  Too  many  of  us  strain  at  gnats, 
trying  to  find  things  In  a  simple  resolu- 
tion which  are  not  there.  That  practice 
has  been  quite  prevalent  in  the  last  6 
weeks.  I  think  that  we  are  raising  ques- 
tions which  indicate  an  inherent  inse- 
curity or  a  lack  of  concern  with  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  Senate. 

I  stress  that  it  is  under  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  President  operates,  and  It  is 
under  the  Constitution  that  the  Senate 
and  Congress  operate. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  is  not  willing 
to  forgo  a  congressional  declaration  of 
war.  I  am  one  of  those  who  did  not  look 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  I  want  my  position 
understood  because  there  are  certain  re- 
sponsibilities and  rights  which  reside  in 
the  Congress  and  which  I  never  want  to 
see  this  Senate  or  the  Congress  abandon. 
I  think  the  Congress  is  as  important  in 
its  way  under  the  Constitution  as  are  the 
Presidency  and  the  judiciary.  I  hope  all 
of  us  would  keep  these  corjsiderations  in 
mind  because  they  are  fundamental. 

We  are  one  of  the  foundations  on 
which  this  RepubUc  stands.  If  you  start 
crumbling  this  foundation.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  the  other  two  branches  will 
go  and  the  Republic  will  collapse. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  my  gratification  for  what  he  has 
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just  said.  It  Is  a  refreshing  tldng  for  the 
country  and  I  hope  all  of  pur  people. 


and  take 
majority 


[dent,  would 

lonsider  the 

lendment 


especially  the  young,  will 
to  heart  what  the  dlstin 
leader  has  said. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr 
the  Senator  from  New  York 

possibility  of  calling  up  his  , 

when   we  conclude   the   moving   hour 
under  the  time  limitation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  certainly  wolild.  I  would 
like  to  fix  a  time  early  in  th^  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  had  been  dis- 
cussed. We  could  pass  on  it  |in  10  or  20 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
ate  already  has  a  pending 
the  amendment   of  the  S 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  woul^  ask  iman 
imous  consent  if  an  agreement  could  be 
reached  because  the  pending  amendment 
will  be  voted  on  at  a  time  certain  on 
Monday.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


The  Sen- 
.mendment. 
lator   from 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS 


OF  WAR 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preside  it,  in  this 
morning  s  New  York  Tim«  there  was 
published  an  article  entitled,  "Hanoi 
Said  To  Confirm  List  Putting  Prisoners 
at  334."  The  article  indicates  that  North 
Vietnam  has  reportedly  declared  that  a 
list  of  334  American  prisone)^,  compiled 
by  a  peace  group  in  New  Yo^,  is  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  prisoners  hqld  in  North 
Vietnam  and  has  insisted  tht^t  it  does  not 
hold  any  men  that  are  not  on  the  list. 

InlormaUon  on  Hanoi's  position  ha«  come 
from  a  delegation  of  3  Amerlc4n8  who  have 
just  visited  Hanoi.  The  Ust  wa^  complied  by 
the  Committee  of  Ualson  Wlti  PamlUes  of 
Servicemen  Detained  in  North  Tletnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  stiite  that  this 
is  an  incomplete  list,  this  is  an  unofiQcial 
list,  and  it  does  not  cover  Lios  or  Cam- 
bodia. , 

It  appears  that  this  mighti  be  an  effort 
by  Hanoi  to  dim  the  hopes  land  prayers 
of  hundreds  of  mothers,  fathers,  chil- 
dren, and  wives  of  servicemen  who  are 
held  prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia,  because 
I  believe  hxmdreds  of  ilames  were 
omitted.  ' 

Mr.  President,  at  this  poind  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  have  pri|ited  in  the 
Record  a  memorandum  issued  this  morn- 
ing by  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
reference  to  the  news  artiqle  and  with 
reference  to  official  actions  and  state- 
ments of  Secretary  of  Defiense  Melvln 
Laird  and  others  in  the  De|jartment  of 
Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  bf  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memokandcic   roK   CoiaxsfoifDKMTS 


This  list,  for  example,  does  not  Include  the 
names  of  at  least  40  men  whom  we  carry  as 
being  captured.'  Our  official  designation  has 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  Information  pre- 
vloxisly  received,  including  men  shown  In 
propaganda  newsreel  films,  and  photographs 
released  by  Hanoi,  radio  broadcasts.  Identi- 
fication by  the  nine  men  who  have  been  re- 
leased, and  from  other  sources. 

"Also,  It  should  be  noted,  this  privately 
compiled  and  unofficially  released  Ust  makes 
no  reference  to  our  men  held  prisoner  by 
Hanoi  and  its  agents  In  South  Vietnam.  Laos, 
and  Cambodia. 

'On  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  R.  Laird,  I  want  to  state  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  press  unrelent- 
ingly for  fuU  adherence  by  Hanoi  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  What 
we  want  from  the  enemy  is  a  complete  and 
official  identification  of  all  men  who  are 
prisoners.  Including  civilian  newsmen,  and 
a  full  accounting  of  all  military  and  civil- 
ians who  are  missing. 

"The  Geneva  Convention,  to  which  Hanoi 
is  a  signatory,  requires  the  prompt  official 
identification  of  all  men  who  are  held  pris- 
oners. It  also  provides  for  impartial  inspec- 
tion of  prisoner  of  war  camps,  a  regular  fiow 
of  mall,  and  the  repatriation  of  slclc  and 
wounded. 

"The  unofficial  release  of  an  Inaccurate 
and  Incomplete  list  of  names  from  unofficial 
sources  can  only  add  to  the  great  anguish  of 
the  hundreds  of  wives,  children  and  parents 
of  the  more  than  1500  servicemen  who  are 
listed  as  missing  or  captured." 


com]  nent 


pr  soners 


far 


We  have  been  asked  for 
stories  concerning  namee  of 
In  North  Vietnam.  The  following 
was  made  today  by  Daniel  Z 
slstant  Secretary  of  Defense 
fain,  on  behalf  of  the 
fense: 

"The   purported    list   of 
held  In  North  Vietnam 
In  recent  days  by  a  group  of  private 
uala.   some   of  whom   have 
visit  Hanoi.  Lb  Incomplete  and 
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Public  Af- 
of  De- 


of  war 

unofficially 

indlvld- 

invlted   to 

unacceptable. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
MANSFIELD 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  most  interested  of  the  audience  In 
the  Senate  gallery  yesterday  when  trib- 
utes were  paid  to  Senator  Mansfield  for 
his  tenure  as  majority  leader  longer  than 
any  man  in  history,  were  a  group  of  more 
than  30  4-H  boys  and  girls  from  Montana 
and  their  escorts.  Certainly  they  were 
the  proudest  of  the  listeners.  When  they 
left  the  gallery,  Patricia  Sias.  one  of  the 
group,  left  me  the  following  message  for 
my  valued  and  beloved  colleague  from 
Montana.  I  am  pleased  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues.  She  asked  me  to  tell  Sen- 
ator Mansfieu)  on  behalf  of  the  group: 

We  wish  to  convey  our  most  sincere  beat 
wishes  and  we  look  with  pride  at  the  honor 
being  bestowed  on  ova  Montanan.  We  sin- 
cerely wish  you  many  more  years  as  Senate 
Majority   Leader.    Montana   4-H   Delegation. 

My  own  comment  is  that  if  the  rest  of 
the  States  do  as  well  as  Montana  In  the 
forthcoming  November  elections  there 
will  be  a  Democratic  majority  for  Miks  to 
lead  and  Mike  will  be  there,  too. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  commen- 
tary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMmNTART  OF  JOSXPH  McCAmUCT,  JUNK  20, 
1970 

Not  enough  attention  was  paid  to  a  speech 
g^lven  several  weeks  ago  by  Congressman  John 
Melcher  of  Montana.  The  Congressman  hap- 
pens to  be  the  only  veterinarian  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

He  wa£  talking  about  United  States  In- 
si>ection  of  meat  which  is  imported  into  this 
country.  He  called  the  Inspection  "an  inade- 
quate sort  of  random-selection  roulette" 
which  Is  conducted  by  a  too  small  staff  of 
inspectors  on  an  Inadequately  small  sample 
of  the  meat  coming  from  abroad.  Imported 
meat  inspection,  said  Mr.  Melcher,  "falls  a 
thousand  miles  short  of  the  high,  stringent 
inspection  which  United  States  meat  must 
pass.'* 

The  Congressman  said  that  Imported  meat 
standards  accept  one  minor  defect  in  every 
thirty  pounds  of  meat,  one  major  defect  in 
four  hundred  pounds,  and  one  critical  defect 
in  each  three  thousand  pounds. 

The  defects  range  from  harmless  extrane- 
ous matter  to  blood  clots,  Insects,  stomach 
contents,  and  manure. 

And  the  Congressman  asked  his  fellow 
House  members.  "How  do  you  like  that  In 
your  hamburger?" 

What's  the  problem?  Well,  mainly  the  fed- 
eral government  has  only  fifteen  veterinari- 
ans abroad  checking  more  than  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  plants  authorized  to  ship 
meat  to  this  country  compared  to  more  than 
six  thousand  full-time  inspectors  or  veteri- 
narians checking  eleven  hundred  and  four 
meat  and  poultry  slaughter  and  processing 
plants  here  in  this  country. 

Says  Melcher.  "Rather  than  pushing  for 
more  Imports,  we  had  better  get  adequate 
inspection  of  what  is  already  coming  in." 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  MELCHER 
KNOWS  WHEREOF  HE  SPEAKS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  liir.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  friend  and  as- 
sociate, Congressmsm  John  Mzlchsr  of 
Montana  was  the  subject  of  a  commen- 
tary by  Joseph  McCaffrey  of  ABC.  John 
Melcher  points  up  a  very  pertinent  issue. 
Joe  McCaffrey  explains  it  very  well,  and 
I  approve  of  it  thoroughly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey's commentary  be  placed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


THE   CONFERENCE   ON    MATERIALS 
FOR  IMPROVED  FIRE  SAFETY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  from  Dr.  Thomas  O. 
Paine,  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  smd  Space  Administration, 
a  paper  summarizing  a  conference  on 
materials  for  improved  fire  safety  that 
was  held  May  6-7  in  Houston,  Tex.  The 
purpose  of  this  conference  was  to  peiss 
on  to  commercial.  Government,  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  what  NASA  has 
learned  about  nonflammable  materials. 
The  interest  in  this  conference  was  ex- 
traordinary— and  no  wonder — as  NASA 
had  some  extraordinary  things  to  pass 
along  about  flre  safety. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  the  space  pro- 
gram Is  the  technological  or  scientific 
fallout  from  the  program.  With  regard 
to  such  fallout,  we  sometimes  hear  the 
question:  If  the  same  amoimt  of  money 
had  been  spent  on  specific  investigations 
in  safety,  medicine,  transportation,  ecol- 
ogy, and  80  forth,  would  we  not  get  even 
better  results?  I  doubt  that  we  would 
because  there  are  so  many  specific  prob- 
lems in  so  many  different  disciplines  that 
without  a  common  goal  the  usual  insti- 
tutional arrangements  do  not  focus  ef- 
fort. Consequently,  the  investigation  of 
specific  problems  In  specific  disciplines 
do  not  generate  the  same  kind  of  an  in- 
terdisciplinary approach  that  is  often 
used  in  the  space  program. 

The  Apollo  program  because  of  this 
interdisciplinary  approach  has  pushed 
the  technology  of  fire  safety  far  ahead 
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and  its  effects  will  be  felt  in  virtually 
every  aspect  of  our  lives:  aircraft  will 
be  safer;  firemen  will  have  better  pro- 
tective clothmg;  and  our  homes  will  be 
more  fireproof.  One  of  the  Industries 
most  interested  in  the  development  of 
nonflammable  materials  has  been  the 
airlines.  At  the  conference  in  Houston,  an 
airlines  ofQcial  is  quoted  as  saying: 

Tou  have  accomplished  more  In  a  few 
years  than  has  been  done  over  many  years 
In  the  past. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  technological 
fallout. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  brief  report  which  describes 
some  of  the  direct  benefits  of  our  space 
program  related  to  flre  protection  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONrKEENCE  ON  Materials  por  Improved 
PiRE  Safety 

After  the  Apollo  flre  early  in  1967,  NASA 
took  a  leading  role  In  the  development  of 
materials  for  Improved  fire  safety.  Last 
month  a  conference  was  held  in  Houston. 
Texas,  to  pass  on  what  we  have  learned  to 
commercial,  government,  and  professional 
organizations. 

The  Interest  in  this  conference  was 
extraordinary.  There  were  587  attendees,  rep- 
resenting 290  organizations.  They  spent  two 
days  listening  to  detailed  technical  discus- 
sions and  observing  practical  demonstra- 
tions. Among  those  attending  were  represent- 
atives from:  7  federal  agencies  concerned 
with  flre  protecUon;  11  airUnes;  59  aerospace 
companies;  15  Insurance  companies;  6  con- 
struction companies;  42  manufacturers  of 
Bteel,  electronic,  glass,  and  paper  products;  3 
manufacturers  of  tires;  69  chemical  manu- 
facturers; 5  manufacturers  of  automobiles; 
17  textile  manufacturers;  9  small  aircraft 
firms;  41  research  companies;  16  universities; 
11  International  firms;  and  5  oceanographlc 
firms. 

Examples  of  fire  safety  materials  that  were 
discussed  and  demonstrated  Include: 
Fabrics  that  will  not  bxirn; 
Paints  that  protect  the  surface  beneath 
them; 

Nonflammable  electrical  switches,  circuit 
breakers,  and  wiring; 

Spray  coatings  that  prevent  combustion 
on  protected  surfaces; 

Noncombustlble  plastic  foams  used  for  In- 
sulation; and 

Paper  products  that  are  nonflammable. 
Commercial,  household,  and  military  ap- 
plications of  these  new  nonflammable  mate- 
rials were  discussed,  including  clothing,  bed- 
ding, carpeting,  upholstry.  and  automobiles 
and  aircraft  furnishings  and  accessories. 

The  response  to  the  conference  has  been 
overwhelming.  Some  representatives  reac- 
tions were : 

An  airline  official  has  stated:  "You  have 
accomplished  more  In  a  few  years  than  has 
been  done  over  many  years  in  the  past." 
NASA  will  assist  this  alrUne  In  the  search  for 
nonflammable  substitutes  or  processes  for 
aircraft  interior  materials,  and  will  Instruct 
airline  personnel  in  the  application  of  non- 
flammable coatings  to  aircraft  interiors. 

The  Air  Force  has  requested  support  for 
"adapting  some  of  the  flameprooflng  tech- 
niques used  by  the  Apollo  Program  In  opera- 
tional USAF  aircraft." 

The  International  Association  of  Fire- 
fighters has  asked  for  help  In  developing  pro- 
tective clothing  for  firemen.  NASA  Is  already 
developing  an  Improved  protective  garment 
for  the  fire  depiutment  at  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  In  Houston,  Texas. 

The  National  Association  of  Homebullders 
la  seeking  applications  to  home  construction. 


The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  requested  further  detailed  in- 
formation m  their  technology  utilization 
program. 

NASA  has  stopped  procurement  of  Nomex 
flight  coveralls  for  pilot  and  astronaut  per- 
sonnel In  favor  of  coveralls  made  of  Durette 
material,  which  has  Improved  fire  resistant 
qualities. 

A  manufacturer  of  wall  paper  Is  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  American  rights  to  a  nonflam- 
mable paper  developed  for  possible  use  In 
Apollo  by  a  flrm  In  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

The  Downtown  Airpark  of  Oklahoma  City 
Is  refurbishing  an  Aero  Commander  with  a 
nonflammable  material. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  re- 
quests for  help  we  have  received,  and  applica- 
tions that  are  already  underway.  NASA  will 
provide  additional  Information  and  support 
to  all  who  have  a  bona  fide  need  for  these 
direct  benefits  from  our  space  program. 


DEATH  OF  E.  WASHINGTON  RHODES, 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
E.  Washington  Rhodes,  the  distinguished 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Tribune,  a 
leading  attorney,  and  a  distinguished 
Negro  leader  in  Philadelphia  died. 

I  knew  Gene  Rhodes  for  many  yeturs, 
and  my  association  with  him  in  Phila- 
delphia had  always  been  most  rewarding. 
His  columns  for  the  Tribime  reiterated 
the  point  again  and  again  that  violence 
was  an  impediment  to  racial  justice,  but 
Mr.  Rhodes  never  let  up  on  his  fight  for 
equal  justice  for  all  Americans.  He  em- 
phasized job  training  and  owwrtunlties, 
and  practiced  what  he  preached. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
His  leadership,  his  courage,  and  his  ded- 
ication to  the  causes  of  the  black  minor- 
ity will  be  greatly  missed  in  Philadelphia 
and  in  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

E.    Washington    Rhodes    Dies;    Ptjblisheb, 
Lawter,  Negro  IiEader 

E.  Washington  Rhodes,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Tribune,  attorney  and  Negro 
leader,  died  Wednesday  In  Mercy-Douglass 
HospUal.  He  was  74  and  lived  at  1708  Ad- 
dison St. 

A  graduate  of  Lincoln  University  In  Ches- 
ter Coimty  and  a  graduate  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  he  became  editor  of  the 
Tribune  in  1926.  Ho  was  also  a  former  U.S. 
attorney. 

BAR     PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  been  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Bar  Association,  a  member  of  State 
Legislature  and  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Law  Examiners.  He  was  among  the 
organizers  of  Philadelphia  Citizens  Conmilt- 
tee  Against  Juvenile  Delinquencies  and  Their 
Causes. 

In  1941  Mr.  Rhodes  took  on  the  additional 
duties  of  publisher  of  the  PhUadelphla 
Tribtme.  In  1947  he  founded  PhUadelphla 
Tribune  Charltlee,  Inc.,  which  he  served  as 
treasurer. 

immzdiati  aid 

At  that  time,  he  explained  that  Tribune 
CharlUes  dldnt  take  the  place  of  any  wel- 
fare or  social  agency.  Its  primary  purpose, 
he  said,  was  to  provide  immediate  assistance 
to  those  m  dire  need. 

Bom  In  Camden,  B.C.,  Mr.  Rhodes  had 
always  dreamed  of  becoming  a  lawyer.  He 
often  spoke  of  how  his  town  had  no  high 
school  for  Negroes. 


The  nearest  school  was  32  miles  away  In 
Colvmibla.  the  state  capital.  So  determined, 
he  went  there  and  enrolled  m  a  college 
preparatory  course. 

CIECtTLATION    JT71CPED 

After  he  became  publisher  of  the  PhUa- 
delphla Tribune,  a  predominantly  black  bi- 
weekly, published  Tuesday  and  Friday,  the 
circulation  rose  to  more  than  100,000.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  he  was  planning  to  print 
the  paper  three  times  a  week. 

Mr.  Rhodes  did  not  believe  in  preaching 
a  phUosophy  he  did  not  practice.  He  inte- 
grated his  news  staff.  He  once  said:  "If  I'm 
going  to  discriminate,  how  can  I  protest 
discrimination  7" 

He  and  the  columns  of  the  Tribune  re- 
flect the  view  that  blacks  must  fight  for 
equal  Justice  as  American  citizens.  He  re- 
garded violence  as  an  impediment  to  racial 
improvement  and  equality. 

JOB   TRAINING 

The  importance  of  job  training,  activities 
of  the  Opportunities  Indiistrlallzation  Cen- 
ter, hiring,  training  and  advancement  pro- 
grams of  Industry,  were  subjects  he 
emphasized. 

Besides  his  wife,  the  former  Jeanne  Sim- 
mons, he  Is  sxirvlved  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Mamie 
CampbeU  of  Florida. 


VIETNAM  DOES  NOT  AFFECT  AMER- 
ICAN SECURITY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
recently  my  pleasure  to  read  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Lewiston  Morning  Trib- 
une, one  of  Idaho's  finest  daily  news- 
papers, written  by  Mr.  Vernon  Morton  of 
Lewiston,  concerning  American  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  letter,  Mr.  Morton  very  accu- 
rately and  succinctly  points  out  that: 

With  7.000  miles  of  ocean  separating  the 
Communists  In  Asia  from  the  UJB.,  It  does 
take  some  stretch  of  the  Imagination  to 
consider  them  a  direct  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  U.S.,  especially  while  we  tolerate  a 
Communist  armed  camp  only  90  miles  from 
our  shores  In  Cuba. 

The  other  major  point  that  Mr.  Morton 
makes  is  the  futility  of  trying  to  fight  a 
ground  war  in  Asia  with  Communist 
China  at  the  backdoor.  His  insight  is 
particularly  valuable  in  light  of  Ameri- 
can intrusions  into  Cambodia  to  destroy 
Communist  sanctuaries. 

Mr.  Morton  writes: 

The  Communists  have  the  ultimate  sanctu- 
ary of  China  Itself  If  the  U.S.  should  choose 
to  chase  them  that  far.  Up  to  this  point, 
the  goverimient  of  North  Vietnam  has  been 
very  hesitant  to  mvlte  mlUlons  of  Chinese 
to  come  through  their  country  to  fight  In 
the  South,  for  she  knows  when  the  Russians 
llt>erated  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Hun- 
gary from  the  Germans,  they  Just  stayed 
there  and  China  might  get  the  same  Idea. 
However,  should  the  UJ3.  get  too  victorious 
they  could  predictably  change  their  minds. 

Mr,  President,  I  cwnmend  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's letter  to  Senators  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Oknrral's  Warnino 

Oould  the  UJ3.  ever  really  hope  to  win  a 
ground  war  in  Asia?  General  MacArthur,  on« 
of  the  outstanding  military  strttteglsts  of  otir 
time,  stated  the  U.S.  should  never  get  in- 
volved In  a  ground  war  In  Asia. 

It  Is  hard  for  this  man  to  draw  a  paraU|ri 
between   containing  ccKnmunlsoi  In   KoreA 
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and    In    Indochina.    The    Korean 
fought  on  a  110-mlle  front.  In  a 
plains  and  barren  mountains  w" 
rain  was  quite  suitable  for 
Opp>ostng  China   was  the  U.S. 
other  nations  belonging  to  the  U 

In  contrast,  the  U.S  is  fighting 
war  nearly  on  Its  own,  where  the 
could  extend  to  more  than  700 
great   portions   of   this   being 
jungles.   Thailand,  Laos,   North 
Vietnam    and    Cambodia    are 
gether   on   a   peninsula   with   a 
probably  15  times  greater  than 

Secret  documents  captured  froiii 
Cong  revealed  Red  China  has  urg^d 
keep  the  U.S.  bogged  down  In 
Jvmgle  warfare  until  such  time  as 
an  adequate  stock  of  hydrogen  " 
has  offered  millions  of   ^-olunte^s 
North  Vietnam   In  the  war  should 
asked  for.  China  reasons  that  wlqh 
limited  hordes  of  manpower,  not 
stop  them  from  pushing  the  U.S 
except  should  the  U.S.  resort  to 
nuclear  weapons.  China  Is  now 
nuclear   bombs   and   delivery   sy 
deterrent  to  the  U.S.  ever  being 
to  them  In  Asia. 

The  CcHnmunlsts  have  the 
tuary    of    China    Itself    If    the 
choose   to  chase   them  that  far 
point,    the    government    of    North 
has  been  very  hesitant  to  Invite 
Chinese   to  come   through  their 
fight  In  the  South,  for  she  knows 
Russians    liberated    Czechoslovakia 
and  Hungary  from  the  Germans 
stayed  there  and  China  might  gel 
Idea.  However  should  the  U.S.  get 
ous    they    could    predictably 
minds. 

For  several  years,  our  government 
our  presence  In  Asia  for  the 
tainlng   communism,   but   In 
they  seem  ever  more  to  Justify 
there  because  there  Is  no  way  to 
withdraw  without  losing  face    If 
last  and   only  reason  we  are  con 
wage  this  seemingly  endless  war, 
the  following  as  a  way  to  save 
that  the  practice  of  Jailing  and 
political    opponents   In    Saigon    is 
cratlc  and  Intolerable  to  the  US 
cause  our  pleas  to  free  them  hav 
nored  repeatedly,  we  can  no 
supporting  their  dictatorial  regime 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been 
Vietnam  war,  and  should  the  US 
Itself  tomorrow,  a  devastating 
U.S.  economy  would  result;  for 
thousands  of  wage  earners  are  e 
armament  and  war  materiel 
In  order  to  keep  pouring  the 
lars  Into  our  economy,  something 
to  be  substituted  to  take  the  place 
At  war's  end,  we  could   guarantee 
lions  of  people  now  Involved  In 
fort  Jobs  on  badly  needed  nation^ 
such  as  vastly  Improving  the  stat( 
programs,   or   streamlining   our 
systems,  or  launching  gigantic 
structlon  projects. 

And  finally,  with  7,000  miles  of 
aratlng  the  Communists  In  Asia 
U.S.,  It  does  take  some  stretch  of 
nation  to  consider  them  a  direct 
the  security  of  the  U.S..  especially 
tolerate  a  Communist  armed  cam } 
miles  from  our  shores  in  Cuba. 

Vbbk 

LcwiSTON.  Idaho. 
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UNDERSEA  RESOURCES  GIVEAWAY 


Mr    HANSEN.  Mr.  Presidenll 
previously  commented  here  on 
mendation   by   President 
treaty  under  which  we  would 
America's  rights  to  seabed 
jacent  to  our  shores  that  are 
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the  greatest  source  of  energy  remaining 
to  our  Nation. 

As  I  stated  shortly  after  the  President 
announced  the  plan,  I  do  not  believe  he 
was  fully  or  adequately  informed  of  the 
international  implications,  nor  of  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  the  proposed 
treaty,  nor  of  the  vital  need  of  every 
possible  source  of  energy  we  can  de- 
velop for  America's  future  needs. 

Mr.  President,  this  share-the-wealth 
plan  advocated  by  the  Department  of 
State  would,  indeed,  be  a  generous  and 
noble  gesture  on  our  part.  The  free-trade 
advocates  of  the  State  Department  have 
already  made  America  the  world's  dump- 
ing ground  for  the  surplus  products  of 
every  nation  in  the  world — developed  and 
undeveloped.  Many  industries  and  most 
of  agriculture  are  suffering  the  conse- 
quences of  U.S.  liberal  trade  policies  re- 
sulting from  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  The  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit  has  assumed  alarming  propor- 
tions as  we  continue  to  "bargain  off" 
what  httle — If  any — trade  advantage  we 
have  left. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  State 
Department  official  telling  a  group  of 
independent  oil  men  recently  that  this 
country  must  not  become  dependent 
upon  foreign  oil  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
another  one  recommending  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  should  give  away  a  good 
part  of  what  may  very  well  be  the  great- 
est source  of  oil  and  gas  we  have  left — 
our  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  column  pub- 
lished regtilarly  by  the  Southern  States 
Industrial  Council,  Sensing  the  News, 
expressed  grave  concern  over  what  the 
author,  Thiu-man  Sensing,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  council,  termed  the  "Un- 
dersea Resources  Giveaway."  I  ask  unan- 
imoas  consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Undersea   Resources   GrvEAWAT 

In  recommending  a  treaty  under  the  provi- 
sions Of  which  the  United  States  would  re- 
nounce all  rights  to  undersea  resources  be- 
yond the  depth  of  200  meters  (218.8  yards), 
the  Nixon  administration  proposes  the  most 
colossal  giveaway  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  hard  to  believe  that  President  Nixon, 
in  view  of  his  strong  national  interest  stand 
on  many  issues,  has  been  fully  advised  of  the 
implications  and  effects  of  the  treaty  pro- 
posed by  his  administration. 

The  sea  floor  pact  statement  released  by 
the  White  House  said  the  proposed  treaty 
would  call  for  establishment  of  "an  interna- 
tional regime  for  exploitation  of  seabed  re- 
sources" beyond  the  200  meter  depth.  This 
international  organization  would  "provide 
for  the  collection  of  substantial  mineral  roy- 
alties to  be  used  for  international  community 
purposes,  particularly  economic  assistance  to 
developing  countries." 

What  must  be  Impressed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  that  the  propK}sed  treaty  would 
deny  to  the  United  States  vast  wealth  to 
which  it  is  entitled  and  which  it  is  particu- 
larly well  equipped  to  acquire. 

The  United  States  is  the  leader  in  ocean 
technology,  especially  ocean  engineering. 
Hundreds  of  taxpaying.  free  enterprise  com- 
panies In  the  U.S.  have  developed  the  equip- 
ment and  the  techniques  for  oil  drilling  and 
mining  in  the  depths.  Since  1946,  more  than 
9.000  offshore  wells  have  been  drilled  by 
companies.  President  Truman.  In  1945,  as- 
serted American  Jurisdiction  over  the  conti- 


nental shelf,  thereby  assuring  protection  of 
a  vital  national  asset. 

But  technology  is  moving  at  a  rapid  rate. 
The  National  Petroleum  Council  pointed  out 
last  year  that  within  less  than  Ave  years, 
technology  will  allow  drilling  and  explora- 
tion In  water  depths  of  1,500  feet  (457  me- 
ters). Witliin  10  years,  technical  capabilities 
will  allow  drilling  and  oil  producing  in  wa- 
ter depths  of  4.000-6,000  feet  (1.219-1.829 
meters ) . 

Given  America's  technological  know-how 
and  Investment  by  American  shareholders, 
this  country  should  t>e  able  to  develop  a  vast 
new  source  of  wealth  on  the  continental 
slope  and  adjacent  ocean  floor  areas.  These 
submerged  lands,  where  there  is  "waiting 
wealth."  are  part  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. They  just  as  much  belong  to  the 
United  States  as  the  cold  regions  of  Alaska. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to  the 
wealth  that  lies  off  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  Isnow- 
how  of  U.S.  free  enterprise. 

It  would  be  tragic  beyond  words  for  this 
wealth  to  be  turned  over  to  an  international 
regime  for  distribution  to  countries  around 
the  world,  many  of  them  Incompetent  to  run 
their  own  affairs  or  antagonistic  to  the 
United  States  and  its  free  society.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  American  people,  consid- 
ering their  vital  interests  and  real  needs, 
want  the  country  to  propose  or  sign  a  treaty 
that  would  yield  their  assets  to  an  agency  of 
the  United  Nations  or  anything  similar.  Yet 
that  Is  in  the  cards  unless  there  is  a  strong 
grassroots  protest. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council,  In  a  de- 
finitive study  of  undersea  resources,  has  said 
that  "the  continental  shelf  is  the  frontal 
edge  of  the  submerged  continent  ...  it  is 
the  logical  starting  point  for  localizing  the 
approximate  outer  limit  of  coastal-state  Ju- 
risdiction." The  Council  said  that  the  United 
States  "should  promptly  and  forthrlghtly  as- 
sert (its)  rights"  over  the  continental  slope 
and  at  least  the  landward  portion  of  the 
continental  rise.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
deprive  the  American  people  of  wealth  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  The  denial  would 
be  for  all  time. 

It  is  dismaying  and  shocking  that  the  ad- 
ministration failed  to  heed  the  words  of  the 
Council  and  Instead  has  adopted  a  p>08ltion 
vlrually  Identical  with  the  resolution  ad- 
vanced l>y  Malta  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  mini-states  of  the  world — and  many 
of  the  large  but  dependent  countries — see  In 
internationalization  of  seat>ed  resources  an 
opportunity  for  unlimited  and  enduring  sub- 
sidization of  their  regimes.  This  subsidy 
would  come  "out  of  the  hide"  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  for  the  U.S.  is  better  equipped 
than  any  other  nation  to  develop  seabed 
resources. 

In  short,  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national regime  for  seabed  resources  would 
be  a  cruel  and  utterly  unnecessary  tax  on  the 
American  people.  The  sea  floor  pact  goes  far 
beyond  even  the  most  extravagant  foreign 
aid  plan  in  envisioning  permanent  subsidies 
for  backward  lands — all  at  the  cost  of  the 
USA.  This  proposed  undersea  giveaway  would 
deprive  the  American  people  of  tremendous 
benefits  that  would  be  derived  from  devel- 
opment of  the  seabed  by  taxpaying,  free  en- 
terprise companies. 

The  sea  floor  pact  represents  a  Louisiana 
Purchase  in  reverse — a  loss  of  rich  submerged 
lands  that  rightfully  belong  to  the  American 
people. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  CRIME 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  aimounce  yesterday  that  a 
total  of  $19,403,575  in  Federal  and  State 
crime  fighting  funds  will  assist  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Its  local  governments  in  im- 
proving and  strengthening  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice. 
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A  $10  591  000  Federal  action  grant  was  ship  to  combat  crime  in  our  Common-  cans  is  the  plight  of  several   hundred 

o«^rriPri  t«' Pennsylvania  in  my  Senate  wealth.  I  am  most  encouraged  that  every  American  prisoners  held  In  North  Viet- 

«fflPP    Present  at  the  ceremony  were:  Federal,  State,  and  local  dollar  wiU  be  nam.  One  of  the  reasons  I  have  been  urg- 

Pen^ylvania's  Attorney  General.  WU-  well  spent.  ing  support  for  the  amendment  to  end 

finmT  Sennetf  Charles  Rinkevich,  exe-  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol-  the  war  is  that  I  see  no  other  way  to 

inHvP  rtirl^tor  '  Pennsylvania  Criminal  lowing    materials    be    printed    in    the  secure  the  early  release  of  these  suffering 

TnttirpPlannirie  Board-  Richard  Velde  Record:  American  prisoners. 

aS  Clarence  M    Coster.  Associate  Ad-  First.  A  breakdown  of  10  major  action  Today's  New  York  -Times  carries  a  list 

m^ni^trfltnrs    Law  Enforcement  Assist-  program  categories  included  in  the  Penn-  of  names  by  States  of  the  Amencari  pris- 

ri,oP  AHministration  the  Federal  agency  sylvania  plan  and  the  amount  of  funds  oners  held  in  Vietnam,  as  reported  by  a 

^Zit^SS^^fTeSvfiUrL.  fighting  allocated  for  each  program.  New  York-b^ed  peace  group  headed  by 

^ro^rkmT  under     the     Omnibus     Safe  Second.    A    description   of   the   eight  Mrs.   Cora   Weiss.   The   government   of 

SfrfTtc  and  Crime  Control  legislation.  Pennsylvania  criminal  justice  regional  Hanoi  has  verified  the  accuracy  of  Uiis 

^vyriiQAivi'S?^    I^tal   consists   of    the  planning  areas  and  the  amount  of  funds  list,   although  our  Department  of  De- 

Jio  591  000  Federal  share,  $7,703,687  in  that  will  be  allocated  to  each  region.  fense  believes  the  list  should  include  376 

state   and  locS  government  matching  There  being  no  objection,  the  material  names  mstead  of  334  as  reported  by  Mrs. 

funds,  and  $998,000  in  Federal  planning  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  Wei^-       ^^^^^^^^^^  ^f  Members  of  the 

funds  and  $110,888  in  State  planning  as  follows:  Con^re^^Tother  cSLNeriS^cl^ 

fnnrt.:  nlrPfldv  allocatcd.  /.  Major  action  program  categories  t^ongress  ana  omer  concernea  citizens, 

funds  aireaay  aiioctticu.          j       ^   ^  . '^^/         _,     "  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 

Pennsylvania's  law  enforcement   ana  improvement   of  detection   and  article  relative  to  the  orisoner  list  and 

crLmSal  justice  improvement  program  apprehension  of  criminals....  $4. 158.375  f^p^l^t^teei/ a^  renorS^^ 

crunumi   J"^"  J^        *:    .      Nation   These  Upgrading  law  enforcement  per-  the  Ust  itseir.  as  reportea  in  tne  limes, 

IS  one  of  the  finest  in  tne  "*"°";  ,  "-T'  sonnei                                          l.  60i.  785  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

millions  of  Federal.  State,  ana  iwaiaui-  ^^^^^^^^^^^     ^j     prosecution.  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

lars  will  greatly  improve  ana  sirengwjcu  ^^^^   activities   and  law  re-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

law  enforcement  programs  m  Pennsyi-  ^^^^ 869.260  as  follows- 

vania.  I  use  the  word  law  enforcement  increase  in  effectiveness  of  cor-  wavot  qa™  to  roi^nsM  ijst  pitttino 

in  its  broadest  sense,  to  include  our  courts  rection  and  rehabiliution.-.    1.739.220  ^''°'^''^SoS!^t  S^^^ 

onri  niir  nrison  svstems  as  well   as  our  Reduction  of  organized  crime 677.235  ^  .^  . 

and  our  prison  syi.icui:>  «.  Prevention  and  control  of  riots  North  Vietnam  ha*  reportedly  declared  that 

V>once.                                          ^.etorino  Art  and  clvll  disorders 433,638  a  Ust  of  334  American  prisoners,  compiled 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  /»u-  p,g^gntjon  qj  crime                               272,  747  by  a  peace  group  in  New  York,  Is  a  complete 

ministration   has   now   approved   Penn-  prevention  and  control  of  juve-  Ust  of  all  prisoners  held  in  North  Vietnam 

sylvania's  "action  plan,"  and  these  funds  ^jjg  delinquency 426, 128  and  has  insisted  that  it  does  not  hold  any 

will  be  spent  on  action  programs.  At-  improvement  of  community  re-  men  who  are  not  on  the  list. 

tnrnev   General   Sormett   and  Executive  latlons 185.612  information  on  Hanoi's  position  has  come 

n/rp^tnr  Rinkevich  deserve  praise  for  Research  and  development  (in-  from  a  delegation  of  three  Americans  who 
Director  Rmkevjcn  °f^^A;^  J"""!!  eluding  evaluatlonf 338,000  have  Just  visited  Hanoi.  The  list  was  corn- 
doing  an  excellent  job  in  preparmg  a  ^-luumg  c  a  u»       ,                  ,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  committee  of  Uaison  with  Pam- 

plan  for  crime  fighting  action.  TotaX                                      lO  591  OOO  lUes  of  Servicemen  Detained  in  North  Viet- 

IStXut  ZS.CphasU  wm  b.  S=  —'--"»"  -■'  '•"■"  --  ^^  c,^»  ««  «  ?,.S:S°VfA»- 
given  to  special  crime  problems  facea  oy  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  (Federal)..  $10. 591,000  men  for  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
our  urban  population  centers  as  wen  punds  to  be  passed  on  directly  Department  of  state.  The  Defense  Depart- 
as    the   unique    law    enforcement   prob-  ^  jocal  units  of  government.    7,943,250  ment  says.  376  Americans  are  prisoners  of 

lems  confronted  by  our  less  P^PUjated  -1^,7,943^50  will  be  aUocated  as  foUows:  "^1^^,^°^^  ^'•^^'^  ^"*  '^'^  '^«'^*'  P"**" 

areas     The    Commonwealths      action  ^  '      "^ Ushed  its  lut: 

plan  emphasized  the  upgrading  of  police  p^e^ai  percent-  ^  Government  crfBclal   asked   about  the 

services  as  the  number  one  priority  for  action     ageot  peace  group's  ust,  said: 

1  Qvn  "**'"" ""'  «"<"''**                           '""'''        "'*'  This  in  no  way  changes  our  own  thlnk- 

^""'-                            ,   ,              ,    .              .     . Ing,  which  is  based  on  very  clear  Informa- 

This  money   will  be  used   to  combat  ^^q^   obtained   over   five   years.   We   believe 

organized  crime,  to  Improve  our  courts.  W  ^^^^^^-^    Chester,   Delaware,  there  are  other  men  there.  Some  have  been 

correctional  and  rehabilitation  systems,  Montgomery.! .'.  $1.112, 058          U  identified  by  the  nine  former  prisoners  who 

to  deter  juvenile  delinquency  and  gang  (I-A)  Philadelphia:  Philadelphia 2,K1.272          33  vrere  released  by  Hanoi,  some  by  press  con- 

wars.  to  prevent  riots  and  civU  disorders.  ^"> '^"^^^'ks,    Bradtord,   Carbon.  ferenc^  end  some  by  pictures." 

to   Imorove   DOllce-COmmunity   relations  Lackawanna,  tihigh.  Lu-  The  disclosure  by  Hanoi  Is  considered  slg- 

to    improve  .P""*^^  ^"""""'""-^   7'""^^^^  zerne,  Monroe,  Northamp-  nificant    because    it    U    the   first    time    that 

and  to  seek  mnovaUve  methods  lor  pro-  ^^  y^^^  schuyikill,  Sulll-  North  Vietnamese  officials  have  termed  a  list 

tecting  citizens  and  apprehending  criml-  van,  Susquehanna,  rioga.  complete 

nals.   Pennsylvania   received    the   third  (m)  south  Cenuai:'"* The  men  who  visited  Hanoi  were  Kenneth 

highest  total  Federal   funds,   after  New  Adams,  Cumberland,   Dau-  Klrkpatrlck  of  the  American  Friends  Service 

York  and  California.  Today's  official  ap-  P^i".  Franklin.  Laiicaster.  committee  in  SeatUe.  Mai^  S.  Patshne.  pro- 

proval  of  the  Pennsylvania  action  plan  (iv)  Central         ""'"^        ^^^^''  °'  biology  at  Harvard  university, 'and 

means  that  over  $15  000  000  in  Federal  Bedford,     Blair,    Cambria,  Egbert  W.  Pfelffer.  professor  of  zoology  at  the 

means  inai  over  iaoui^,uuu  uircuc^^  Centre,  Cimton,  Columbia,  University    of    Montana.    They    traveled    as 

funds  has  been  earmarked  to  fight  crime  puiton,  Huntingdon,  Juni-  private  individuals 

in  Pennsylvania  since  the  safe  streets  Mnni„lr'"N!!'rthMmh^r'iTnd  According  to  the  Pentagon,  790  men  are 

legislation  became  law.  Snyder  somerset  union..'.       397,162             5  officially  listed  as  missing  In  North  Vietnam. 

As   a  ranking   member   of  the  Senate  (V)  Southwest:  with  a  total  of  1 ,625  missing  in  all  of  South- 

Judiciary    Subcommittee     on    Criminal  '^71««/GrZr'lnS  east  Asia.  Five  hundred  men  are  believed  to 

Laws  and  Procedures,  I  helped  to  draft  Egton     wJ^Jmo^t  ^e  '°^'°^. 'f  f'o^^^  ^f^^"'"  T'^J""  '° 

and  guide  through  the  Senate  the  safe  ^^,,,^:::--  ,^^         J  "^a  n^^l%^lT'"'^  °"^  ^^"^ 

streets  legislation  which  authorized  these  (vi)  Nonliwesi: 

funds.  Pennsylvanians  should  be  aware  *^'S?i°"r  3"a\J^T-'  "^''  "*^™  °^  LErrsRs 

that  this  massive  input  of  Federal  funds.  p^reit    Jeiierion    Law'-  The  list  was  compiled  by  the  Committee  of 

coupled    with    the    comprehensive    State  rence,'  McKean,    Mercer,  Liaison   over   a  period  of  time   from   letters 

and  local  planning  which  has  gone  on  Potter.  Venango,  Warren...      397.162           5  sent  by  prisoners  to  their  families.  The  com- 

during  the  past  months  wUl  do  much  to  T.^- ^."^-^o        'oo  TZ^:Z^'^^:^n^Sl.^'vSL'^l. 

combat  crime  in  Pennsylvania.  We  are ^^  ^^  co-chairman.  Mrs.  Weiss.  who  lives  in 

announcing   action   funds   today   which  ^.TfiT  OF  AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  Riverdale.  the  Bronx,  to  facilitate  commimi- 

will  produce  immense  and  favorable  re-  NORTH    VTKrNAM  cation  between  prisoners  and  their  famUies. 

suits  for  the   citizens  of  Pennsylvania.                              Under  the  agreement  all  prisoners  were  to 

Federal.  State,   and  local  governments  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a  mat-  be  allowed  to  write  one  letter  on  a  six-iine 

have  joined  together  in  a  mutual  partner-  ter  of  continuing  concern  to  all  Ameri-  form  every  month  and  to  receive  one  pack- 
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Dec(  imber 
April 


tl  e 


ag«  every  other  month.  Since 
mlttee  has  received  1,004  letters 
transmitted  to  the  families. 

The   list,   which    Includes    th« 
prisoners  who  wrote  before 
was  delivered  to  Hanoi  last 
North  Vietnamese  did  not  indicate 
It  was  complete. 

According  to  a  spokesman  f  o  ■ 
Americans  who  visited  Hanoi,  t 
are  safe  In  North  Vietnam  and 
turned  when  the  war  Is  over. 

The  Americans  were  told  that 
for  the  families  of  other  men  to 
Vientiane   auid   elsewhere   to    Inc^ulre 
them    because    North    Vietnam 
those  on  the  list. 

The  North  Vietnamese  also 
could  not  accept  476  letters  of  a 
letters  that  the  Americans  carried 
on  behalf  of  families  of  missing 
because  the  letters  were 
whose  names  did  not  appear  on 

The  letters  were  given  to 
to  carry  back  to  the  United 
lleved  to  be  the  first  time  that 
Vlenamese  returned  mall 
It  says  It  does  not  hold. 

Government    officials    In 
plained  that  the  Pentagon  regtUirly 
the  families  of  any  men  It  believed 
held  captive.  But  they  added  th 
emment  would  not  publish  Its 
cause  of  concern  for  the  welfare 
who  might  be  held  prisoner. 


the  com- 
1  irhlch  It  has 


,t  Is  useless 

JO  to  Paris, 

about 

holds    only 
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ad  dree  led 


Prof  e  sor 

Stat « 


that  they 

total  of  769 

to  Hanoi 

servicemen 

to  men 

ihe  list. 

Pfelffer 

It  Is  be- 

the  North 

to  men 


Names  or  334  Capttvks  on  List 
BT  Hanoi 


provld  (d 


descr!  bed 


(Not*. — Following,    as    . 
Committee  of  Liaison  With  Paml^l 
Icemen  Detained  In  North 
of  335  American  prisoners 
North  Vietnamese  as  complete 
the  Americans  they  hold.) 

ALABAMA 

McCulstlon,  Michael  K..  714iej  Montgom- 
ery. 

Rlngsdorf,  Herbert  Benjamli^,  PR76446. 
Elba. 

Terrell.  Irby  David.  3035168,  An^lston 

AUZONA 

Berg,  Kile  Dag,  3103303,  Olendale. 

Bomar.      Jack      Williamson,      PV226146a, 

Carrtgan,  Larry  Edward,  3119^4.  Scotts- 
dale. 

Crecca,  Joseph  Jr.,  FR83481 ,  Ph<  tenlx. 

Outterson,  Laird,  26408,  Tucson 

Madison,  Thomas  Mack,  2349511  ,  Phoenix. 

Moore.   DennU   Anthony,   641(J3a,  Scotts 
dale. 

Pltchford.  John  Josepb  Jr„  FV2246622, 
8cott£dale. 

Shattuck,  Lewis  W.,  3036821,  M«sa. 

Tomes.  Jack  H..  PR85155,  Chan4ler 

Tyler,  Charles  Robert.  58050.  Phbenlx. 

Vanloan.  Jack  Llnwood.  65085.  "^caon 

AKKANBAS 

Lamar.  James  Lasley,  1909733.  little  Rock. 
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CALtrORNIA 


Abbott,  Wilfred  Kee«e.  3081739. 


3&n  Diego. 


Alvarez.  Everett  Jr..  644124,  San  'a  Clara. 

Andrews,  Anthony  Charles.  PR3146661, 
Chlco. 

Baldock,  Frederick  C.  Jr.,  666|20,  Lemon 
Grove. 

Bamett,  Robert  W.,  FR31021,  H4wthome. 

Black,  Cole.  694387,  San  Diego. 

Boyer,  Terry  Lee,  PR3153642,  VUalla. 

Brazelton,  Michael  Lee.  FV3 148690,  Long 
Beach. 

Butler,  Philip  Neal.  647398.  La  Jblla. 

Butler.  WUUam  Wallace,  31334f0,  San  Ra- 
fael. 

Chambers,  Carl  Dennis,  FV313|B401,  Yuba 
City. 


Chauncy,  Arvln  Roy.  614788,  Lemoore. 

Clower,  Claude  Douglas,  60547.  San  Diego. 

Collins,  James  Qulncy,  27908,  Atherton. 

Cponln,  Michael  Paul,  668952.  Berkeley. 

Daniels,  Verlyne  Wayne,  554746.  Hayward. 

Estes.  Edward  Dale,  605484,  Lemoore. 

Per.  John.  63823,  San  Pedro. 

Plesher.  Herbert  Kelly.  32199,  Sacramento. 

Ford,  David  Edward,  FV3122074,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Fowler,  Henry  Pope.  FR3148574.  Palo  Alto. 

Gillespie,  Charles  R.  Jr..  542951.  Mlramar. 

Haines.  Collins  H.,  593915.  San  Diego. 

Hlckerson.  James  Martin,  661065.  Lemoore. 

Kopfman,  Theodore  Prank,  597644,  Le- 
moore. 

Laslter,  Carl  William,  66064,  San  Diego. 

Lewis,  Earl  Gardner  Jr.,  683096,  San  Diego. 

Lurle,  Alan  Pierce.  FR65266.  Apple  Valley. 

McGrath,  John  Michael,  659291,  San  Diego. 

Mclwaln,  George  P..  697713.  Montrose. 

McKamey.  John  B..  614791,  Lemoore. 

Martin,  Edward  Holmes,  684587,  Coronado. 

Merrltt.  Raymond  James.  44729.  Colton. 

Miller.  Edison  Walnwrlght.  054602,  Santa 
Ana. 

Mobley,  Joseph  Scott,  701867,  Manhattan 
Beach. 

Moore,  Ernest  M.  Jr..  653659.  Lemoore. 

Mullen.  Richard  Dean,  584928,  LaJolla. 

Nasmyth,  John  H.,  Jr.,  FV3120117.  South 
San  Gabriel. 

Osborne,  Dale  Harrison,  614229.  Hanford. 

Plrle.  James  Glen.  614186,  Lemoore. 

Propllet,  Leo  T..  506413,  Pala  Atlo, 

Pyle.  Darren  Edwin,  FV3145936,  Santa  Ana. 

Rehmann,  David  George,  698602,  Lancaster. 

Rivers.  Wendell  Burke,  555144,  Oxnard. 

Rollins.  David  John,  633926,  San  Diego. 

Russell,  Kay,  663567,  San  Diego. 

Rutledge,  Howard  Elmer,  506435,  San 
Diego. 

Schultz,  Paul  Henry.  616785,  San  Diego. 

Schweitzer.  Robert  James.  571894.  Lemoore. 

Shankel.  William  L..  664281,  Jackson. 

Shumaker,  Robert  Harper,  548966,  LaJoUa. 

Southwlck,  Charles  Everett,  644716,  Cuper- 
tino. 

Stackhouse,  Charles  David,  647984,  liB- 
moore. 

Stavast,   John   Edward.   62944.   Claremont. 

Stler,  Theodore  Gerhard.  669500.  San  Diego. 

Stlrm,  Robert  Lewis,  FV3036919,  Foster 
City. 

Stockdale,  James  Bond,  Coronado. 

Stratton,  Richard  Allen,  602087,  Hanford. 

Tarleton,  Harry  Jr..  504424,  Lemoore 

Thorton,  Gary  L.,  700903,  Portervllle. 

Wldeman,  Robert  Earl.  689553,  Westmin- 
ster. 

Woods,  Brian  Dunstan,  618063,  Lemoore. 

COLOKAOO 

Burroughs,  William  David,  PR27184,  Au- 
rora. 

Singleton,  Jerry  Allen,  64076,  Greeley. 

coNNxcncxrr 
McCle&ry,  Read  Blaine,  678398,  Old  Green- 
wich. 

nn^WABC 

DoremuB,  Robert  Bartsch,  597366,  Wilming- 
ton. 

FLOSmA 

Browning,  Ralph  J.,  FR78566.  Orlando. 

Brunstrom.  Alan  L..   A03023441,  Miami. 

Coffee,  Gerald  L.,  625308,  Sanford. 

Cordler,  Kenneth  Williams,  71841,  Tampa. 

Crumpler,  Carl  Boyette,  27705,  Orange 
Park. 

Dunn,  John  Howard,  059041,  JackaonvlUe. 

Flnlay,  John  Stewart  8d,  19805,  SataUlte 
Beach. 

Fisher,  Kenneth,  67431,  SebrLng. 

Fuller,  Robert  Byron,  542942,  North  Miami 
Beach. 

Galther,  Ralph  EUls,  686365,  Miami. 

Olenn,  Danny  E.,  668162,  Jacksonville. 

Gray,  David  Fletcher  Jr..  3158230.  Tampa. 

Oruters,  Guy  Dennis,  78S80,  Sarasota. 


Guarlno,  Lawrence  N.,  62573,  Satellite, 
Beach. 

Hall,  Keith  Norman,  FR61501,  Fort  Walton 
Beach. 

Hall,  Thomas  Renwlck  Jr.,  682719,  Pensa- 
oola. 

Hardman,  William  Morgan,  625171,  Center 
Hill. 

Helllg,  John,  667042,  North  Miami  Beach. 

Hinckley,  Robert  Bruce,  3146679,  Fort 
Walton  Beach. 

Hlvner,  James  Otis,  60816,  Tampa. 

Hutton,  James  Leo,  602748,  Lakeland. 

James,  Charles  Negus  Jr.,  544080,  Sanford. 

Kelrn.  Richard  Paul,  A0936812,  Tampa. 

Key,  Wilson  Denver,  669207,  Jacksonville. 

Llgon,  Vernon  Peyton  Jr.,  33825,  Melbourne 
Beach. 

McCain,  John  Sidney,  62487,  Orange  Park. 

Perkins,  Olendon  W.  PV3101454,  Orlando. 

Peterson,  Douglas  Brain,  FR54627,  Marl- 
anna. 

Schoeffel,  Peter  Van,  584717,  Naples. 

Slmonet,  Kenneth  Adrian,  23521,  West  Palm 
Beach. 

Smith,  Bradley  E.,  682780,  Eagle  Lake. 

Smith,  Wayne  Ogden,  FR80670,  Dunedln. 

Sterling,  Thomas  James,  FR46475,  Fort 
Walton  Beach. 

Tangeman,  Richard  George,  668370,  San- 
ford. 

Waddell,  Dewey  Wayne,  64772,  Fort  Walton 
Beach. 

Williams,  Lewis  Irving,  694463,  Tampa. 

Young,  James  Faulds,  FR46611,  Hollywood. 

OEOROIA 

Ellis.  Leon  Francis  Jr..  3171887.  Hull. 

Halyburton,  Porter  A.,  677614,  Decatur. 

Hyatt,  Leo  Gregory,  613640,  Albany. 

Lane,  Michael  Christopher,  FV3134159,  At- 
lanta. 

Norrlngton,  Giles  Roderick,  690103,  At- 
bany. 

Parrott.  Thomas  Vance.  FV3103992,  Dalton. 

Swindle,  Orson  G.,  078193,  Camilla. 

HAWAn 

McKnlght,  George  O.,  A03061289,  Honolulu. 

mAHO 

Chesley,  Larry  James,  3145798,  Burley. 
Waltman,  Donald  Glenn,  FR53895,  Kellogg. 

nxiNOiB 

Barrett,  Thomas  Joseph,  FV120130,  Lom- 
bard. 

Borling.  John  L.,  69907,  Chicago. 

Frederick,  John  William  Jr.,  082847,  Tre- 
mont. 

Norrls,  Thomas  F..  77071,  Godfrey. 

Sigler,  Gary  Richard,  FV3157864,  Table 
Grove. 

nroiANA 

Brenneman,  Richard,  FV3158661,  Misha- 
wake. 

Buchanan,  Hubert  Elliott,  3148428,  Austin. 

Byrne,  Roland  Edward  Jr.,  27821A,  Kokomo. 

Kasler,  James  Helms,  FRa4661,  Indlan- 
apoUa. 

IOWA 

Bums,  Michael  Thomas,  31089503,  Motint 
Pleasant. 

Naughton,  Robert  John,  646287,  Sheldon. 
Spencer,  Larry  Howard,  674086,  Earlham. 

KANSAS 

Boyd.  Charles  Graham,  FR72601,  Wichita. 

Homlck,  Ramon  Anton,  PR49644. 

Hubbard,  Edward  Lee,  FV3122827,  Overland 
Park. 

James,  Oobel  Dale,  FR3006133,  Overland 
Park. 

Johnson,  Harold  Eugent,  FR72372,  Over- 
land Park. 

Mastin,  Ronald  Lambert,  FR79460,  Over- 
land Park. 

Plimib,  Joseph  Charles  Jr.,  678505,  Over- 
land Park. 

Stutz,  tieroy  William,  78935,  Cummlnga. 
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KENTUCKY 

Pxircell,  Robert  Baldwin,  63786,  Louisville. 
Smith.  Dewey  Lee,  64990,  Valley  Station. 

I/OUISIANA 

Barbay,  Lawrence,  3054027,  Baton  Rouge. 
Jones,     Murphy     Neal,     PR69506,     Baton 

Rouge. 

Lockhart,  Hayden  James  Jr.,  6a6TO.  Alex- 
andria. 

Seeber,  Bruce  Gibson.  47136.  West  Mon- 
roe. 

MAINE 

Blss  Robert  Irwin,  FV3103220,  Bangor. 
Carpenter,  Allan  Russell,  657961,  Sanford. 
Oartley,  Markham  L..  703644,  QreenvlUe. 
Ingvalson,  Rofer  Dean,  FR30713,  Sanford. 

MABTI.AND 

Bell   James  Franklin,  615877,  LaVale. 
Burer,  Arthur  William,  3087646,  RockviUe. 
Stafford,  Hugh  AUen,  614922,  Cambridge. 
Talley.  Bernard  Leo  Jr.,  3129281,  Baltimore. 

MASSACKtrSETTS 

Brown,  Paul  Gordon,  094676,  Newton. 
Eastman,   Leonard   Corbett,   624192,   Ber- 
nardson. 

Greene,     Charles    Edward.     Jr..    3081064. 

Lengyei.  Lauren  Robert.  FR3081664.  West 

Peabody. 

North   Kenneth  Walter,  63694.  Wellfleet. 

Purrlngton.  Frederick  Raymond,  680269. 
North  Dartmouth. 

SulUvan,  Timothy  Bernard.  686605.  Spring- 
field. 

MICHIGAN 

Abbott,  Robert  Archie.  FR81463.  Sawyer 

AFB. 

Gideon.   Wlllard   Selleck.   3036283,   Mount 

Clemens.  ^, 

Neuens,    Martin    James,    FR98831,    Iron 

Mountain. 

lodell,  Donald  Eugene.  FV3067281.  Mount 

Clemens. 

Shanahan,  Joseph  Francis,  FR72120.  Grand 

Rapids. 
Warner.  James  Howie,  092816,  Ypsllantl. 

MINNESOTA 

Bolstad,  Richard  Eugene,  FR81278,  Min- 
neapolis. 

Everson,  David,  FR56893,  Coon  Rapids. 
Wheat,  David  Robert,  677374,  Duluth. 
Winn,  David  Williams,  36646,  Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Bailey,  James  William,  684790,  Carthage. 
Collins,  Thomas  Edward,  3d.  68082,  Jack- 

Harris,  Carlyle  Smith.  46663.  Tupelo. 

Missotnu 
Brodak,  John  Warren,  3108628,  Jennings. 
Clark,  John  Walter,   70474.  Columbia. 
Spoon,  Donald  Ray,  78929.  Pleasant  HIU. 
Woods,  Robert  Deane,  632730,  Garden  City. 

MONTANA 

Knutson,  Rodney  Allen,  667761.  Billings. 

NEBRASKA 

Ratzlaff,  Richard  Raymond.  6817476. 
Stromsburg. 

NEVADA 

Dutton.  Richard  Allen,  FR22497,  North  Las 
Vegas. 

Smith,  Richard  Eugene.  Jr..  57992,  Las 
Vegas. 

Sullivan,  Dwlght  Everett,  3026678.  Las 
Vegas. 

Waggoner,   Robert  F..   3065137,  Reno. 

NEW    HABCPSHIBE 

Temperly.  Russell  Edward,  FR69025,  Con- 
cord. 

NEW    JEBSET 

Abbott,  Joseph,  Jr.,  FV3057099,  Alloway. 
Coker.  George  Thomas.  669409,  Linden. 
Dramesl,  John  Arthur,  65320. 


Bills,  Jeffrey  Thomas,  FV3135610,  Madison. 

Forby,  WUlls  EUls,  3040351. 

Jones.  Robert  OampbeU.  PR81333.   Chat- 

ham.  . 

MUler,  Edwin  Frank,  Jr.,  706610,  Oakland. 

MlUlgan,  Joseph  Edward.  3156216.  Amman- 
dale.  

Slma,  Thomas  WUUam,  FV3038066,  River- 

t6n. 

Venanzl,  Gerald  Santo,  FV3173807,  Tren- 
ton. 

Webb,  Ronald  John,  PR728a8. 

NEW   MEXICO 

Hughes,  James  Llndberg,  FR43211.  Santa 

Sumpter,  Thomas  Wrenne,  Jr.,  32044,  Hol- 
loman  AFB. 

NEW   TORK 

Brudno,  Edward  A.,  78285A,  Harrison. 

Cormier,  Arthur,  AF12464730,  Bay  Shore. 

Donald,  Myron  L.,  FR80331,  Ossinlng. 

Goodermote,  Wayne.  69319.  Berlin. 

McDanlel,  Norman  Alexander,  PR56967. 
New  York  City.  „_,  ^. 

McManus,  Kevin  Joseph,  78805,  Bright- 
waters. 

Mehl    James  Patrick,  543070,  Hauppauge. 

PoUack,  Melvin,  FV3149044,  Long  Beach. 

Rice,  Charles  Donald,  710266,  Setauket. 

Suhoskl.  Charles  P..  691560,  Jamesport. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

BaUard,  Arthur  T.,  Jr.,  31816,  Lake  Lure. 
Bridger.  Barry  Burton.  3131623,  Bladen- 

boro.  ,  ^^ 

Crayton.  Rendar.  629039,  Charlotte. 
Gaddls.  Norman  Carl,  26772.  Winston  Sa- 

*aitcher,    David    Burnett,   304002,   Mount 
Airy 
Hlteshew,  James  Edward,  FR46668,  Golds- 

boro.  . 

McNish,  Thomas  Mitchell,  FR78806,  Frank- 
lin. _^ 

Marvel,  Jerry  Wendell,  070296,  Newport. 

Robinson,  WUUam  Andrew,  AF14782798. 
RobersonviUe.  ^  ,^ 

Wells,  Norman  Louroas,  PV303/386,  Golds- 

boro. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Topkelson.  Loren  Harvey.  FV3166666, 
Crosby. 

OHIO 

Baugh,  WlUiam  Joseph,  65597,  Plqua. 

CampbeU,  Burton  Wayne.  FR70684.  Am- 
herst. 

Chapman,  Harlan  Page,  071437,  Elyria. 

Flynn.  John  Peter.  16760. 

Karl  Paul  Anthony,  66675A,  Spencer. 

Mechenbler,  Edward  John,  FR78807,  Day- 
ton. . 

Mow   Thomas  Nelson,  3176200,  Oolvmibus. 

Nix,  Cowan  Glenn.  74953,  WarrensvUle 
Heights. 

OKLAHOMA 

Franks,  Fred  A.  W..  Jr..  613370,  Midwest 

City. 

Kramer  Galand  D.,  FV3166965,  TuUa. 

Monlux.  Harold  DeLoss.  FV3161422,  Tulsa. 

Pyle  Thomas  Shaw  2d,  FV3103812,  CordeU. 

Risn'er,  Robinson,  26906,  Oklahoma  City. 

Walker.  Herbert  CUfford.  Jr..  3146724. 
Tulsa. 

OREGON 

Sehom.  James  Kldon,  3132084,  Forest 
Grove. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Alcorn,  Wendell  Reed,  658707,  Klttanning. 
Anderron,  Gareth  Laveme,  682482.  Kane. 
Black.  Arthur   NelU,   AF12666475,   Bethle- 
hem. 

Bums.  John  Douglass,  613414,  PaoU. 
Carey,  David  Jay,  677935.  Jeanette. 
Davlee,  John  Owen,  3152430.  Reading. 
Davis.  Edward  Anthony,  658959,  Leola. 
DrlscoU,  Jerry  Donald,  69973,  Canton. 
Duart,  David  Henry.  PV3057321.  Canon. 
Myers,  Glenn  Leo,3141931,  Pittsburgh. 


Reynolds,  Jon  A.,  FR68684,  Bala-Cynwyd. 
Ruhllng,  Mark  John,  FV3139169. 
SawhlU.  Robert  Ralston  Jr.,  FR24101,  Car- 
negie. 
Trautman,  Konrad  W.,  FV1»©9945,  Steelton. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Austin,  WUUam  Renwick  2d,  71688,  Simp- 
son Vlele. 

Bagley,  Bobby  Ray,  FV3034666,  Sumter. 

Pant,  Robert  St.  Oair  Jr.,  653848,  Ander- 
son. 

Hoffson,  Arthur  Thomas,  FV3152442. 

Means,  WUUam  Harley  Jr.,  3058903,  Sumter. 

Morgan,  Herschel  Scott,  3057445.  Sumter. 

Runyan,  Albert  Edwards,  FR49475,  Sumter. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Prlese,  Laurence  Victor,  091679,  Huron. 
Lebert,  Ronald  Merle,  FV3176215. 
Thorsness,    Leo    Keith,    FV3026937,    Sioux 
Palls. 

TENNESSEE 

Lawrence,  WUUam  Porter,  643032,  Nash- 
viUe. 

Peel,  Robert  D.,  A03117963,  Paris. 

Tanner,  Charles  Nels,  588973,  Oovlngton. 

Vohden,  Raymond  Arthur,  586702,  Mem- 
phis. 

TEXAS 

Baker,  Elmo  Cinnard,  3062432,  San  An- 
tonio. 

Blevlns.  John  Charles,  82666,  San  Antonio. 

BllBS,  Ronald  Glenn.  FR78537.  Temple. 

Bums,  Donald  Ray,  FR27184,  Mineral  Wells. 

Clements,  James  Arlen,  FV3021016.  Queen 
City. 

Copeland,  H.  C,  3015963,  Austin. 

Curtis,  Thomas  Jerry,  47753,  Houston. 

Dalgle,  Glenn  H.,  667122,  Corpus  Chrlstl. 

Daughtrey,  Robert  Nolan.  AJ3056890.  Del 
Rio. 

HaU,  George  Robert,  26106A,  Waco. 

Jayroe.  JvUlus  Skinner.  3068698,  San  An- 
tonio. 

Jeffrey,  Robert  Duncan,  FV3117986,  Dallas. 

Jcdinson,  Samuel  Robert,  FR26936,  Piano. 

Larson,  Gordon  Albert,  FR26473,  San  An- 
tonio. 

LlUy.  Warren  Robert.  67557.  DaUas. 

Makowskl,  Louis  Frank,  FR47317,  Mldlanrt. 

Meyer,  Alton  Benno,  74897,  College  Station. 

Myers,  Aimand  Jesse,  FR47337,  Unlvereal 
City. 

Ray.  James  Edwin,  80893.  Conroe. 

Sandvlck.  Robert  James,  47756,  ParweU. 

Storey,  Thomas  Gordon,  73117,  Austin. 

Terry,  Ross  Handle,  622502,  Lake  Jackson. 

TJyeyama,  Terry  Jun,  3085365,  Austin. 

WendeU,  John  Henry  Jr..  FR61074,  Hous- 
ton. 

Wilson,  Glenn  Hubert,  FR64a87.  UniverBal 
City. 

UTAH 

Hess,  Jay  Crlddle,  3038594,  Bountiful. 
Jensen,  Jay  Roger,  FV3033604,  Layton. 
Luna,  Jose  David,  3122671,  Roy. 

VERMONT 

Stockman,  Hervey  Studdie,  60436.  Man- 
chester. 

VIRGINIA 

Bean.  James  E.,  35014,  Arlington. 

Berger,  James  Robert,  FV31 19242,  Lexing- 
ton. 

Brady,  AUen  Colby,  642866,  Virginia  Beach. 

Cherry,  Fred  Vann,  45664A,  Suffolk. 

Christian,  Michael  Dtu-ham,  673624,  Vir- 
ginia Beach. 

Coskey,  Kenneth  Leon,  671080.  VU-glnia 
Beach. 

Crow.  Frederick  Austin,  Jr.,  26669,  Hamp- 
ton. 

Denton,  Jeremiah  A.  Jr.,  485087,  Virginia 
Beach. 

Does,  Dale  Walter,  691169. 

Fleenw,  Kenneth  R.,  FT127797,  Hampton. 

Galantl,  Paul  Edward.  669047,  Richmond. 

HiU.  Howard.  80413.  Alexandria. 
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McOanlel.    Eugene    M.,    602046 
Beach. 

Mulligan,   James   Alfred,   50432' 
Beach. 

Shuman.  Edwin  Arthur,  3d..  5^738 
glnla  Beach. 

Tschudy,  WllUam  Michael.  66081 
Beach. 

Vogel,  Richard  Dale.  FR49594 

Wllber.    Walter    Eugene.    53945£ 
Beach. 

WASHINGTON 


Virginia 

Virginia 

Vlr- 

Vlrglnia 

I^mpton. 
Virginia 


1  loxee. 


Brunhaver.  Richard  M..  67418, 
Kerr,  Michael  Scott.  83644.  Sequl 
Schlerman,   Wesley   Duane.   305^242,  Spo 
kane. 
Vlssotzky.  Raymond  Walter 
Writer.  Lawrence  D..  FV3156989 


n. 


30(  «144. 


Olympia. 
lew  Man- 


WEST    VIRCINtA 

Mayhew.  William  John,  691368, 
Chester. 

WISCONSIN 

Doughty,    Daniel    James.    30377^,    Lady- 
smith. 

Flom,  Fredric  R..  3157103,  Applfcton 
Gerndt,  Gerald  Lee,  3163167,  S\  ring. 
Hellger.  Donald  Lester.  55023.  Midison 
Metzger.   William   John   Jr..   684589,   Wis 
consin  Rapids. 

NOT    DESIGNATED 

Hughey,  Keimeth  Raymond,  315! 

BELCrCM 

Newcomb,  Wallace  Grant 


ENGIJIND 

Craner,    Robert    R.,    FV3034313, 
Lancashire. 

ITALT 

Kirk.  Thomas  Henry,  Jr..  20794, 


3130031,  Uege. 
Form  by, 


Trieste. 


WE  ALWAYS  HAVE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
FOLLOWING  WARS 

Daliota 


reek  ,y 


Mr.   YOUNG   of  North 
President,   some   of   the   most 
down-to-earth  thinking  takes 
the  more  rural  aieas  of  this  cou|itry 
much   of    this   is   particularly 
pressed   by   the   editors   of    th(i 
newspapers. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  thoi^ghts 
pressed   in  an  editorial  titled 
ways    Have    Unemployment 
Wars,  •  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Shults.  editt)r 
Adams  County  Record,  a  w 
paper  published  in  Hettinger,  N. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  veity 
priate  that  this  editorial  be 
the  Record,  and  I  ask  unanimou 
that  this  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 

We  Alwats  Have  Unemployment  ft>i'LOwiNG 

Wars 

(By  D.  J.  Shults) 

We  will  hear  a  lot  from  politici 
the  forthcoming  election  about 
ment  in  the  nation. 

Most  of  us  regret  any  excessive  u 
ment  in  the  nation.  It  seems  a 
there  is  no  work  available  to  some 
to  work. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  however 
we're  bound  to  have  more  unemplo  rment 
the  year  or  two  ahead 

At  least  a  million  men  will  be 
the  armed  forces  during  that  perlo^ 
least   another  million  will  be 
Jobs   in    war   production   plants 
establishments  having  to  do  with  wa  • 

We  ask  these  politicians  crying 
this  temporary  period  of 
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you  want  more  war  or  do  you  want  to  ad- 
vocate our  nation  to  go  through  a  rather 
tough  period  of  readjustment  with  temporary 
unemployment?  You  can't  have  both.  Are  you 
warmongers  In  action  and  politicians  in 
words  seeking  votes?  " 

Wars  cause  a  worker  shortage  and.  when 
they  are  over,  cause  temporary  tmemploy- 
meat  in  reajustment  periods. 

We  are  old  enough  and  have  had  enough 
experience  to  know  that  any  national  leader 
can  solve  any  unemployment  problem  by  get- 
ting us  into  a  war. 

In  1939  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  after  seven 
years  in  office  as  president,  had  9,000,000 
unemployed  in  this  nation,  which  had  con- 
siderable less  population  at  that  time.  Then 
WW2  broke  out  and  in  1941  we  got  into  it.  Our 
unemployment  problem  was  solved. 

We  have  an  unemployment  of  about  6%  in 
the  nation  at  this  time.  We  can  remember 
that  Harry  S.  Truman  said  in  the  late  1940s 
that  a  5'i  unemployment  was  healthy  for 
the  nation.  Anyway,  we  got  into  the  Korean 
War  shortly  thereafter.  Our  unemployment 
problem  of  that  p>erlod  was  solved. 

In  the  early  1960s  imder  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy our  unemployment  percentage  was 
higher  than  it  is  today.  Kennedy  went  into 
the  Vietnam  War  in  a  small  way  and  his 
successor.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  vastly  esca- 
lated it.  Presto,  our  unemployment  prob- 
lem was  solved. 

We  tell  you  people  who  read  this,  you  can 
easily  solve  our  present  unemployment  prob- 
lem. Just  escalate  the  present  war  or  start  an- 
other one.  The  solution  Is  very  simple.  Tragic, 
of  course,  but  very  simple. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we'll  take  a 
short  time  unemployment  problem  than  have 
war.  And  we'll  keep  right  on  crying  out 
against  politicians  crying  out  against  unem- 
ployment caused  by  a  de-escalation  or  cessa- 
tion of  war.  We  hope  the  readers  of  this 
column  feel  likewise. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  must 
not  work  to  solve  our  unemployment  prob- 
lems. Indeed.  Just  as  soon  as  possible,  we 
should  establish  the  solving  of  our  unem- 
plojrment  and  other  coming  post-war  prob- 
lems as  one  of  our  first  priorities. 

Our  present  complaint  is  against  these 
double-tongued  and  two-faced  politicians 
who  seek  votes  by  crying  out  against  unem- 
ployment when,  if  they  have  any  brains  and 
are  sincerely  interested  In  you  people  (pro- 
viding of  course,  you  prefer  a  tough  period  of 
unemployment  to  war)  they  know  that  every 
post-war  period  has  Its  readjustment  prob- 
lems, one  of  which  Is  short  time  unemploy- 
ment. 

We  are  hopeful  that  our  readers  believe  as 
we  do,  and  that  they  will  strongly  rebuke  in 
words  or  by  their  vote  those  politlclana  who 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  permit  a  war  to  de- 
velop as  a  solution  to  any  labor  or  economic 
temporary  problems,  as  has  been  done  In  the 
past.  Such  people  are  not  fit  to  represent  the 
people  of  this  nation  who  are  against  foolish 
wars.  Of  course.  If  any  of  those  who  read  this 
are  for  wars  to  solve  unemployment  or  other 
of  our  economic  problems,  such  i>olltlclans 
are  aptly  fit  for  them. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  final  words  to  all  poli- 
ticians, both  Democrat  and  Republican: 
Fairly  attack  the  president  or  any  of  your  po- 
litical opponents  on  any  of  a  lot  of  issues  all 
you  wish.  But  don't  attack  on  any  issue  that 
might  have  to  do  with  worsening  this  war  or 
the  results  induced  by  it.  If  you  do,  this 
writer  will  Join  many  thousands  of  others  in 
working  three  times  as  hard  for  your  defeat. 
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PRESIDENT  URGED  TO  BAN  DDT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
Senators  Hart,  Cranston,  Ribicoff,  Case, 
GooDELL,  McIntyre.  and  I  wrote  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  urging  him  to  instruct  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  not  to  oppose 
a  court-ordered  ban  on  the  persistent 
pesticide  DDT. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  of  tiie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  ordered  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  show  cause 
why  the  registration  of  DDT  should  not 
be  suspended.  We  asked  the  President  to 
instruct  Agriculture  Secretary  Hardin  to 
withdraw  his  Department's  opposition  to 
banning  inunediately  the  unnecessary 
uses  of  the  pesticide. 

The  Mrak  Commission  report  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  Pesticides  and  Their  Rela- 
tionship to  Environmental  Health  docu- 
mented the  evidence  establishing  that 
DDT  is  a  cancer-causing  agent,  is  con- 
taminating the  Nation's  food  supply,  and 
is  causing  serious  harm  to  fish  and  wild- 
life populations. 

Also  of  great  significeince  are  the  recent 
findings  of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  After  a  long  series  of 
hearings  in  which  DDT  manufacturers 
presented  evidence  supporting  the  uses 
of  the  pesticide  and  conservation  groups 
documented  its  hazards  to  the  environ- 
ment, the  department  classified  DDT  as 
a  water  pollutant  subjecting  it  to  regula- 
tion under  Wisconsin's  Water  Quality 
Act.  After  reviewing  thousands  of  pages 
of  testimony  the  department  annoimced: 

While  Ingestion  and  dosage  (of  DDT)  can- 
not be  controlled,  minute  amounts  of  the 
chemical  have  biological,  pharmacological, 
and  neurophyslologlcal  effects  of  public 
health  significance. 

The  Depai'tment  of  Agriculture  has  au- 
thority to  suspend  the  registration  of 
pesticides  if  they  are  found  to  be  an 
"imminent  hazard  to  the  public."  Con- 
gress provided  the  suspension  for  cases 
precisely  like  DDT  where  the  evidence 
on  damage  to  the  environment  and  wild- 
life and  the  dangers  to  human  health 
have  been  thoixDughly  documented. 

The  immediate  suspension  of  unneces- 
sary uses  of  DDT  would  be  an  environ- 
mental milestone  and  would  set  the  stage 
for  further  enhancement  of  our  environ- 
ment. 


THE  U.S.  JNITIATIVE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Nasser  is  reported  in  today's  New 
York  Times  as  responding  to  the  latest 
U.S.  initiative  in  the  Middle  East  by 
characterizing  it  as  "a  bloody,  malicious 
declaration  against  the  Arab  world's 
future." 

This  brief  Times  dispatch  will  cer- 
tainly prove  of  interest  as  events  sur- 
rounding the  new  initiative  unfold  in 
the  near  future;  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  entitled  "U.S.  Pro- 
posals for  Arab-Israeli  Peace  Are  Re- 
buffed by  Nasser."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Proposals  fob  Arab-Israeli  Peace  Abe 

Rebuffed  bt  Nassek 

(By  Raymond   H.   Anderson) 

Caibo,  June  25. — President  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser   tonight   rebuffed   the   latest   United 
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states  plan  designed  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful settlement  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel. 

Speaking  at  a  rally  In  Benghazi,  Libya,  the 
Egyptian  leader  declared:  "There  is  talk 
about  a  plan  for  the  evacuation  of  Israel 
from  all  Arab  territories  except  the  Golan 
Heights  of  Syria,  but  I  tell  you  In  the  name 
of  your  brothers  in  Egypt,  that  evacuation 
from  Golan  must  be  first." 

Mr.  Nasser's  remark  appeared  to  confirm  re- 
ports that  the  United  States  formula  in- 
cluded a  provision  for  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
all  occupied  E^ptian  and  Jordanian  terl- 
tory  seized  in  the  six-day  war  of  Jjune,  1967, 
but  made  no  reference  to  the  Golan  heights. 
Syria  has  not  yet  announced  acceptance  of 
the  1967  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolution  for  a  Middle  East  settlement. 

The  latest  United  States  peace  formula.  It 
is  reported,  is  focused  on  obtaining  a  settle- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  resolution, 
which  calls  for  Israeli  withdrawal  from  oc- 
cupied Arab  areas  and  Arab  recognition  of 
secure  boundaries  for  Israel. 

Addressing  a  wildly  cheering  crowd  in  the 
capital  of  Cyrenalca  Province,  Mr.  Nasser 
said: 

"I  tell  you,  in  the  name  of  your  brothers 
In  Egypt,  who  refuse  any  compromises  for 
withdrawal,  that  withdrawal  must  be  from 
the  Golan  heights  before  Sinai.  If  we  had 
wanted  only  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai,  we 
could  have  agreed  with  the  United  States 
on  this  two  years  ago.  But  we  have  declared 
more  than  once  that  withdrawal  must  be 
from  Golan  first,  and  Jerusalem  as  well." 

Last  fall,  the  United  States  submitted  a 
plan  to  Cairo  involving  an  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  the  Sinai  Peninsula  under  security  ar- 
rangements and  a  negotiated  settlement  for 
the  Gaza  Strip  and  Sharm  el  Sheik,  the  out- 
post controlling  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba. 

The  Egyptian  leadership  objected  to  the 
provisions  on  the  Gaza  Strip  and  Sharm  el 
Sheik  as  infringements  on  the  country's 
sovereignty. 

Cairo  also  objected  that  the  plan  was  an 
attempt  to  lure  Egypt  away  from  a  united 
Arab  stand  against  Israel. 

MILITANTS   Denounce   Plan — P 
(By  Eric  Pace) 

BEIRUT.  Lebanon,  June  25.— Militant  Arab 
governments  and  Arab  guerrilla  groups  de- 
nounced today  Washington's  plea  to  "stop 
shooting  and  start  talking  about  peace"  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  Syrian  authorities  said  that  the 
United  States  peace  efforts,  formally  an- 
nounced bv  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers,  were  really  "a  bloody,  malicious  dec- 
laration against  the  Arab  world's  future." 

Both  the  Egyptian  and  Jordanian  Govern- 
ments kept  silent  about  the  substance  of  the 
proposals,  however,  and  the  anti-American 
rioting  that  had  been  widely  feared  failed 
to  materialize  by  nightfall. 

Mr.  Roger's  refusal  to  discuss  the  matter 
of  providing  American  warplanes  to  Israel 
evidently  dissuaded  Arab  commandos  from 
fomenting  the  disorders  they  had  threat- 
ened— particularly  in  Amman — in  protest  of 
American  backing  for  Israel. 

Major  commando  groups  contented  them- 
selves with  continuing  their  criticism  of  the 
American  proposals  as  they  were  reported 
earlier.  A  spokesman  for  the  dominant  or- 
ganization, Al  Fatah,  said  here  that  Wash- 
ington's peace  efforts  merely  showed  "that 
we  have  to  continue  our  struggle." 

In  Amman,  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Palestine,  considered  the  third 
strongest  commando  group,  said  that  it  re- 
jected the  American  proposals.  Its  leader.  Dr. 
George  Habash.  threatened  reprisals  against 
American  interests. 

The    Baghdad    newspaper    Al    Jomhurla, 


which  speaks  for  the  left-wing  Iraqi  re- 
gime, said  that  the  American  proposals  used 
peace  "as  a  mask"  to  deceive  and  divide  the 
Arab  peoples.  The  proposals  were  criticized 
by  both  the  Damascus  radio  and  Al  Baath, 
the  organ  of  Syria's  ruling  Baath  party. 

The  Lebanese  Government,  however,  even 
praised  what  was  construed  here  as  a  hint 
from  Mr.  Rogers  that  additional  planes  for 
Israel  would  not  be  forthcoming.  The  Infor- 
mation Minister,  Osman  Dana,  said,  "this  is 
a  good  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  not 
to  give  Israel  military  assistance."  "If  the 
United  States  came  to  us  one  day  with  de- 
mands that  we  were  convinced  could  be  ful- 
filled only  at  peril  to  ourselves,  we  would  op- 
pose them." 

The  Premier,  who  was  addressing  students 
at  Mlgdal  Haemek,  a  settlement  near  Naz- 
areth, added,  however,  "Neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  other  country  demands  that 
we  retreat  Just  like  that  without  a  peace  that 
guarantees  the  inviolability  of  our  frontiers." 

"Such  a  demand."  he  added,  "comes  only 
from  the  Arab  countries  and  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites." 

The  Cabinet  met  this  afternoon  in  Tel 
Aviv  in  what  was  called  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion, shortly  before  Mr.  Rogers  held  his  news 
conference.  It  decided  to  summon  Itzhak 
Rabin,  the  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  home  for  consultations.  He  Is  ex- 
pected in  Israel  tomorrow. 

Many  private  citizens  here  expressed  as- 
tonishment that  Mr.  Rogers  chose  to  keep  the 
details  of  the  American  proposal  secret.  It  is 
considered  almost  certain  that  there  will  be 
widespread  disappointment  here  that  he  de- 
ferred any  announcement  about  Israel's  re- 
quest for  125  more  American  Jets. 


FOOD  STAMP  FUNDING 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
clarify  what  I  believe  is  a  misimder- 
standing  about  fimding  needs  of  the  food 
stamp  program  in  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 
Last  Monday  my  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana, chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  acting  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Ellender,  proposed  a  contingent 
appropriation  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram during  the  first  3  months  of  the 
next  fiscal  year.  He  proposed  the  pro- 
gram be  permitted  to  operate  at  a  level 
of  $100  million  a  month  for  that  period 
of  time. 

During  a  brief  colloquy  regarding  Sen- 
ator Ellender's  proposal.  It  weis  stated 
that  this  level  of  $100  million  a  month 
is  "slightly  less"  than  what  the  Senate 
authorized  for  the  program  in  its  food 
stamp  bill  passed  last  September. 

I  wsis  not  on  the  floor  at  the  time  when 
this  discussion  took  place  and  when  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  contingent  appro- 
priation at  that  level. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  make  clear 
that  the  Senate  actually  authorized  $2 
billion  for  the  food  stamps  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  and  $2.5  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  following  that.  The  contingent 
appropriation  of  $100  million,  figured 
on  an  armual  basis,  only  adds  up  to  some 
$1.2  billion,  a  full  $800  million  short  of 
what  the  Senate  authorized.  I  know  that 
the  Senate  will  not  feel  that  by  having 
agreed  to  this  contingent  appropriation 
it  has  in  any  way  compromised  its  right 
to  insist  on  the  full  $2  biUion  that  it 
authorized  when  the  issue  of  regular  ap- 


propriations come  before  it.  There  should 
be  no  question  in  anyone's  mind  that  the 
full  $2  billion  is  desperately  needed. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  hearing  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  of  which  I  am  clialrman, 
held  on  Friday,  June  19  with  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Richard  Lyng. 
During  this  hearing,  it  was  clearly  es- 
tablished that  the  administration's  orig- 
inal $1.25  billion  budget  request  for  fiscal 
1971  would  bring  its  efforts  to  continue 
expanding  the  food  stamp  program  al- 
most to  a  halt.  Secretary  Lyng  agreed 
with  me  that,  in  order  to  expand  the 
program  in  the  coming  year  as  it  has 
been  expanded  in  the  past  year,  the  $2 
billion  authorized  by  the  Senate  is  the 
minimum  necessary.  I  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  see  fit  to  accept  Mr. 
Lyng's  judgment  by  coming  forward  with 
an  increased  budget  request  equal  to  the 
amounts  authorized  by  the  Senate  last 
September.  I  further  hope  that  this 
needed  request  will  be  made  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  com- 
pletes its  action  on  food  stamp  fimding 
for  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  May  of  last  year  the 
President  sent  a  message  to  Congress  in 
which  he  stated: 

The  moment  is  at  band  to  end  hunger  In 
America  Itself  for  all  time. 

Unless  the  President  and  the  Congress 
support  the  full  amoimts  authorized  by 
the  Senate  last  September,  that  moment 
vrtll  not  come  for  many  years.  Years  in 
which  millions  of  Americans  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  inadequate  diets 
and  the  ill  health  that  results. 


CBW  IV— THE  CHANCE  OP 
ACCIDENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  those  who  hold  that  CBW  weapons 
are  so  horrible  that  no  nation  could  ever 
use  them.  But  even  if  we  were  to  accept 
the  premise  that  these  weapons  are  too 
horrible  to  be  used— is  there  not  always 
the  possibiUty  of  severe  error? 

A  Harvard  Medical  School  professor 
was  recently  quoted  in  a  Look  magazine 
article  as  saying: 

It  is  a  well  known  principle  in  the  use  of 
dangerous  materials  that  anything  that  can 
go  wrong  will  eventually  go  wrong  if  the 
materials  are  used  often  enough,  despite  the 
most  elaborate  safety  precautions. 

The  Look  magazine  article  documents 
some  of  the  errors  that  have  already  oc- 
curred from  U.S.  CBW  activities. 

In  March  of  1968  nerve  gas  was 
sprayed  from  an  airplane  at  the  Dugway 
Proving  Groimds,  some  80  miles  from 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  gas  drifted  some  45 
miles  off  target  and  killed  6,400  sheep  in 
Skull  Valley.  As  the  article  notes: 

Only  rain  and  evening  snow  that  brought 
the  killing  cloud  to  earth  prevented  the  gas 
Trom  floating  over  heavily  traveled  Highway 
40.  A  wind  shift  could  have  blown  the  gas  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  Dugway  experts  reported  all 
danger  had  passed  four  days  after  the  acci- 
dent. But  scientists  who  tested  the  forage  23 
days  later  discovered  the  residues  of  nerve 
gas  still  killed  sheep. 
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led  near 


Calves  are  still  being  poi 
Dugway. 

In  July  of  last  year  on  OKinawa  23 
soldiers  and  a  civilian  were  victims  of 
nerve  gas  poisoning.  While  nonf  was  per- 
manently affected,  it  was  ma^e  known 
for  the  first  time  that  gas  was  stored  on 
Okinawa.  Similarly  it  was  disclosed  that 
the  United  States  was  storing  gis  in  West 
Germany  and  making  open  air  tests  on 
Hawaii. 

In  the  fifties  contaminated  wlaste  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  wais  dumped 
into  ponds  where  it  fed  into  nearby 
streams  and  killed  livestock  I  and  de- 
stroyed crops. 

Recently  it  has  come  to  public  atten- 
tion that  the  Army  has  been  tiiking  un- 
necessary risks  in  the  storage,  I  shipment 
and  destruction  of  obsolete  gis  agents. 
E%-en  without  these  unnecesiiry  risks 
there  is  sdways  a  danger  of  an  accidental 
disaster  of  major  proportions. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  must 
take  the  lead  in  an  intematicinal  effort 
to  halt  £dl  production,  testing,  and  stor- 
age of  CBW.  Whether  used  on  purpose 
or  by  accident  these  weapons  cduld  bring 
about  inconceivable  destruction.  We  must 
set  an  example  not  only  by  ninouncing 
production  and  testing  of  chem  cal  weap- 
ons— we  have  already  done  so  f  pr  biologi- 
cal weapons — but  by  ratifying  the  Gene- 
va Protocol  of  1925. 1  hope  thej President 
keeps  his  promise  to  resubmit  ihe  proto- 
C(^  to  the  Senate  and  that  t|ie  Senate 
gives  its  prompt  consent. 


CORPORATE  EXECUTIVES 
COMMITTEE  FOR  PE/lCE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  100  executives  from  s  )me  of  the 
Nation's  most  Important  coi  porations 
came  to  Washington  to  urge  sipport  for 
the  amendment  to  end  the  wlar.  These 
men,  some  of  the  most  respected  busi- 
ness leaders  in  the  Nation,  strdngly  sup- 
port the  amendment  which  we  will  be 
examining  in  full  when  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  comes  to  the  floor  this 
summer. 

It  should  be  reassuring  to  all  those  who 
are  convinced  that  the  war  in  Indochina 
must  end  now  that  the  leaders  of  the 
business  commimity  have  con^e  to  that 
conclusion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle in  today's  New  York  Times  report- 
ing on  the  efforts  of  the  busin  »ss  execu- 
tives be  printed  in  the  Recor). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t^e  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wak  Is  Pxotksteo  m  CAprrii. 
Nrw  YoBK  ExxcunvM 


Washington,  June  24. — One 
utlves  from  almost  as  many 
raOons  flew  from  New  York  to 
today  In  a  move  to  bring  an  end 
nam  war. 

The  marketing  and  advertising 
with  American  flags  on  their 
and    flag-pins    In    their    lapels, 
"we're  pro  peace"  to  newsmen 
to  lobby  selected  Senators  In 
fleld-McOovem  proposal  to  set  a 
the  end  of  American  involvement 
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Paul  Woolard,  executive  vice  president  of 
Revlon.  Inc.,  told  reporters  that  the  execu- 
tives were  neither  pro-right  nor  pro-left.  He 
said  they  were  "believers  In  the  defenders  of 
the  system"  and  they  wanted  to  "end  the  war 
by  Dec.  31,  1970." 

Mr.  Woolau-d  said  that  the  group  was  "like 
the  tip  of  an  Iceberg"  In  the  business  com- 
munity and  expressed  the  belief  that  thou- 
sands of  business  executives  would  soon  move 
to  end  the  war. 

"The  best  thing  we  can  do  for  our  economy 
and  our  country  Is  liquidate  this  war."  he 
said. 

350  EXECtrrrvEs  in  oeoxtp 

The  Corporate  Executive  Committee  for 
Peace,  which  organized  about  six  weeks  ago. 
Is  made  up  of  more  than  350  executives  In  the 
top  levels  of  business. 

They  represent  themselves  as  men  and 
women  who  have  never  taken  direct  political 
action  before  but  who  are  familiar  with  the 
system  and  use  of  power  to  achieve  their 
goals. 

The  executives  have  said  they  want  the 
war  to  end  by  Dec.  31  and  to  pull  all  troops 
out  of  Vietnam  by  July  30,  1971.  The  mld- 
1971  pullout  date  would  be  required  under  a 
proposal  of  Senators  George  S.  McGovem, 
Democrat  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field, Republican  of  Oregon. 

To  achieve  their  end,  the  executives  have 
announced  plans  to  use  their  knowledge  of 
business  communication  and  money  In  back- 
ing selected  candidates  this  fall.  In  mobiliz- 
ing the  business  community  and  In  "issue" 
advertising. 

Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell,  Republican  of 
New  York,  met  the  executives  on  the  Capitol 
steps  and  told  them  their  presence  "means  a 
great  deal  to  those  of  us  who  are  working  In 
the  peace  movement." 

He  said  the  executives  would  have  an  "ad- 
vantage" over  student  lobby  groups,  "stig- 
matized unfairly  by  the  few  who  are  radical," 
and  could  have  a  real  Impact  because  of 
their  obvious  patriotism  and  beUef  In  the 
capitalistic  system. 

WHITX    HOtrSE    MZSTING 

The  executives  went  in  prearranged  teams 
to  meet  with  selected  Senators.  A  group  of 
nine  executives  was  quickly  gathered  when  a 
White  House  telephone  call  invited  members 
to  a  meeting  with  a  Presidential  Assistant. 
Peter  M.  Flanlgan,  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Herbert  Stein. 

The  group  emerged  from  the  White  House 
after  an  hour  of  discussion  about  the  war  and 
the  economy  and  expressed  optimism  over 
this  flrst  contact. 

Hal  Davis,  president  of  Grey  and  Davis, 
reported  that  the  conversation  had  centered 
on  the  membership  of  the  group  and  Its  rea- 
sons for  being  in  Washington.  He  said  he 
expected  more  meetings  with  White  House 
staff  members  and  emphasized  that  the  exec- 
utives expected  some  of  their  number  to 
meet  with  President  Nixon  when  he  returns 
from  California. 

In  reference  to  some  former  advertising 
executives  now  on  the  President's  staff.  Mr. 
Davis  said,  "We  told  them  to  tell  the  J.  Wal- 
ter Thompson  alumni  that  we  have  some  J. 
Walter  Thompson  executives  in  our  group, 
too." 

E.  Patrick  Healy,  a  former  Peace  Corps 
and  Job  Corps  ofllclal  who  Is  now  vice  presi- 
dent for  personnel  at  Young  &  Rublcam,  said 
that  all  the  executives  were  optimistic  about 
their  ability  to  Influence  Congress  and  the 
Ad  ministration 

"I  think  W3  can  make  an  effect  now  be- 
cause we're  a  new  force,  we're  businessmen 
who  wield  some  economic  power,"  he  said. 
T  hope  the  Congressmen  and  Senators  will 
be  Impressed  that  this  many  businessmen 
gathered  to  come  here  in  only  six  weeks." 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  POZNAN  WORK- 
ERS UPRISING 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Sunday 
commemorates  the  14th  anniversary  of 
the  Poznan  workers'  uprising  of  June  28, 
1956.  We  take  time  today  to  salute  these 
valiant  ipeople  who  dared  to  seek  their 
freedom  despite  the  overwhelming  power 
of  their  adversary. 

At  first  this  seemed  to  be  a  mere  dis- 
turbance triggered  by  disgruntled  factory 
workers.  But  soon  it  became  evident  that 
this  seemingly  spontaneous  uprising  was 
the  outward  expression  of  deep-seated 
discontent  with  strong  political  implica- 
tions. Although  the  uprising  was  rather 
easily  quelled,  and  the  demands  of  the 
workers  were  met  by  the  authorities,  its 
political  significance  loomed  large  then 
and  it  looms  even  larger  14  years  later. 

Poznan,  an  important  commimlca- 
tions  center  halfway  between  Berlin  and 
Warsaw,  was  tightly  held  by  the  Soviets. 
In  addition  to  the  presence  of  Soviet  oc- 
cupation troops,  the  police-state  tactics 
of  the  Polish  authorities  became  more 
and  more  intolerable.  Early  in  1956,  the 
government  had  proclaimed  amnesty  for 
the  many  political  prisoners,  but  the  im- 
plementation of  this  amnesty  was  de- 
layed. While  the  laborers  were  told  to 
work  more  and  produce  more  to  meet 
their  production  quotas,  their  demands 
for  adequate  pay  were  ignored.  Mean- 
while, momentum  built  up  among  fac- 
tory workers  to  make  their  demands 
heard.  Finally,  frustrated  by  the  indif- 
ference of  the  authorities,  these  working- 
men  were  forced  to  take  their  cause  to 
the  streets  of  Poznan. 

On  June  28,  1956,  many  thousands  of 
workers  started  marching  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  city.  In  a  few  hours 
their  ranks  were  swelled  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. They  kept  themselves  in  good  or- 
der, and  no  looting  or  vandalism  took 
place.  They  went  to  the  city  prison  and 
there  political  prisoners  were  set  free. 
During  all  this  there  was  very  little  op- 
position between  the  security  force  and 
the  marchers,  which  indicates  that  even 
the  Polish  police  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  marchers,  Actual  fighting  only  began 
with  the  arrival  of  Russian  troops,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  which  50  were  killed 
and  some  250  wounded.  The  authorities 
then  agreed  to  negotiate  with  the  leaders 
of  the  people. 

Subsequently  some  of  these  leaders 
were  tried;  but  all  were  given  light  sen- 
tences, and  then  these  were  suspended. 
Furthermore,  the  Government  agreed  to 
raise  the  pay  of  factory  workers,  improve 
their  working  conditions,  and  make  ade- 
quate provisions  for  their  dependents. 
On  all  these  just  demands  the  workers 
won,  and  they  all  felt  that  the  mass  up- 
rising was  Justified. 

But  more  important  was  the  change  of 
heart  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  They 
felt  that  they  could  not  hereafter  ignore 
complaints  of  the  people,  and  had  to  be 
cautious  in  all  their  moves.  The  Poznan 
uprising  of  June  28  also  impressed  the 
Soviet  authorities.  They  came  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Poles  could  not  be  pushed 
easily,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of 


freedom  had  to  be  allowed  to  the  Polish 
Government.  This  meant  considerably 
less  dependence  on  Moscow. 

Considering  these  gains  on  both  the 
economic  and  political  fronts,  the  Poznan 
uprising  of  June  28  was  a  significant 
event  in  the  contemporary  annals  of  Po- 
land. We  observe  the  14th  anniversary  of 
that  urprlsing  as  a  milestone  in  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  against  Communist 
tyranny. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CRIME  BILL— A  DRASTIC  OVER- 
REACTION  TO  A  CRITICAL  PROB- 
LEM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill,  now  before 
the  Senate-House  conferees,  has  the 
noble  goal  of  reducing  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Unfortunately,  it  uses 
means  which  should  give  sdl  of  us  grave 
concern.  All  too  often  the  problems  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  given 
little  attention  by  the  Congress,  and  often 
the  attention  given  did  more  harm  than 
good.  The  House-passed  bill,  HJl.  16196, 
fits  into  that  category— it  raises  grave 
threats  to  constitutional  liberties  with 
little  assurance  that  It  will,  in  fact,  re- 
duce crime. 

Certain  of  the  provisions  in  HJl.  16196 
dealing  with  court  reorganization  in  the 
District,  and  expansion  of  the  Bail 
Agency  and  the  Public  Defender  System 
are  valuable  tools  in  the  fight  against 
crime  and  should  be  enacted  into  law. 
These  provisions  were  in  the  series  of 
bills  that  passed  the  Senate  last  fall. 
However,  many  other  provisions  which 
were  not  in  the  Senate  bill  but  are  In 
H.R.  16196  seriously  Infringe  rights 
which  should  be  guaranteed  to  all  our 
citizens — including  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  find  the  following 
provisions  the  most  objectionable: 

PREVENTIVE    DETENTION 

HJl.  16196  provides  that  a  person  may 
be  detained  prior  to  trial  when  a  Judicial 
officer  determines,  after  a  hearing,  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  no 
condition  or  combination  of  conditions 
of  release  will  assure  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  or  the  community. 

Persons  subject  to  the  provision  must 
be  either  charged  with  a  dangerous 
crime;  charged  with  a  crime  of  violence 
if  the  crime  was  allegedly  committed 
while  the  person  weis  on  bail  or  other  re- 
lease from  another  crime  of  violence  or 
was  convicted  of  such  a  crime  within 
the  last  10  years;  charged  with  any  of- 
fense if  threats  to  jurors  or  witnesses  are 
Involved;  or  a  narcotics  addict  charged 
with  a  crime  of  violence. 

At  the  hearing,  representation  by  coun- 
sel would  be  afforded,  and  there  would 
be  a  right  to  testify,  present  evidence,  ex- 
amine and  cross  examine  witnesses. 
However,  the  traditional  rules  of  evi- 
dence would  not  apply,  and  testimony 
given  by  the  defendant  could  be  used  for 
impeachment  purposes  in  any  subsequent 
proceeding. 

Persons  detained  imder  the  bill's  provi- 
sions, to  the  extent  possible,  are  to  be 
given  an  expedited  trial.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  60  days,  the  person  must  be  treated 


in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Bail  Reform  Act.  In  certain  cases,  this 
would  not  necessarily  result  in  the  re- 
lease of  an  individual. 

The  preventive  detention  proposals 
raise  serious  constitutional  questions  In 
the  areas  of  due  process  smd  the  right  to 
bail  in  noncapital  cases.  At  this  time. 
the  issue  of  the  constitutional  right  to  ball 
under  the  eighth  amendment  has  not 
been  fully  resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
although  the  Court  has  recognized  the 
traditional  importance  of  bail. 

However,  serious  fifth  amendment 
questions  of  due  process  9se  raised,  what- 
ever may  be  the  resolution  of  the  eighth 
amendment  question.  The  proof  required 
at  the  detention  hearing  would  not  be 
based  on  objectively  reviewable  evidence 
but  rather  on  evidence  which  can  be  as- 
sembled quickly  and  which  can  be  very 
speculative  since  the  rules  of  evidence  do 
not  apply.  Preventive  detention  should 
not  be  based  on  this  tjrpe  of  evidence. 

Another  drawback  to  the  preventive 
detention  proposals  is  that  the  courts 
imdoubtedly  will  become  even  more  con- 
gested, with  the  additional  hearings  re- 
quired and  attempts  to  get  60-day  trials 
for  all  who  are  detained. 

Based  on  the  study  commissioned  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  itself,  preven- 
tive detention  is  not  Justified.  The  study 
shows  that  17  percent  of  all  persons 
charged  with  a  felony  smd  released  before 
trial  are  rearrested,  but  only  7  percent 
are  rearrested  for  a  second  felony.  Fur- 
ther, only  5  percent  of  those  charged  with 
a  violent  or  dangerous  crime  under  the 
new  standards  of  the  preventive  deten- 
tion provisions  were  rearrested  for  a  sec- 
ond violent  or  dangerous  crime. 

A  final  drawback  to  the  preventive 
detention  proposals  was  pointed  out  by 
Charles  V.  Bennett,  former  director  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  who  stated 
that  confining  ijeople  to  prisons  and 
jails  would  only  add  to  the  crime  prob- 
lem because  of  the  deplorable  conditions 
that  now  exist,  affecting  the  future  be- 
havior of  all  who  are  committed. 

While  some  sort  of  civil  commitment 
for  the  treatment  of  addicts  might  be  de- 
sirable— if  adequate  facilities  could  be 
provided — jaU  detention  of  addicts  will 
work  in  reverse.  For  all  of  the  above  rea- 
sons, the  preventive  detention  proposals 
should  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

More  use  could  and  should  be  made  of 
supervised  releases,  expedited  trials,  and 
daytime  work  releases  before  resorting 
to  preventive  detention  as  It  appears  in 
HJl.  16196. 

NO-KNOCK    WAKBANTS 

H.R.  16196  contains  a  no-knock  pro- 
vision which  would  authorize  breaking 
and  entering  into  premises  by  law  en- 
forcement oCQcers  without  any  prior  no- 
tice to  the  occupant,  with  a  warrant  or 
without  a  warrant  if  the  officer  reason- 
ably believes  that  his  identity  of  purpose 
is  known,  notice  would  be  likely  to  re- 
sult in  evidence  being  destroyed  or  con- 
cealed, or  notice  would  be  likely  to  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  officer  or  to  enable 
the  party  to  escape. 

This  provision  must  be  viewed  in  light 
of  its  effectiveness  and  its  limitation  on 
the  rights  of  us  all — and  not  just  on  the 


rights  of  criminals.  This  no-knock  pro- 
cedure is  primarily  of  use  in  the  capture 
of  narcotics  and  gambling  equipment, 
even  though  it  applies  to  all  crimes.  This 
is  a  drastic  remedy  which  would  not 
solve  as  many  problems  as  it  would  cause. 
The  most  serious  drawback  is  that  it  is 
a  gross  invasion  of  privacy.  Further- 
more, it  would  endanger  the  life  of  the 
officer  breaking  and  entering.  The  black 
community  of  the  District  bitterly  re- 
sents this  as  another  device  to  be  used 
against  their  Uberties,  and  several  lead- 
ers have  called  for  shooting  first  in  case 
of  a  break-in.  Before  we  resort  to  such 
Invasions  we  should  search  diligently  for 
other  solutions  to  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotics and  gambling.  I  do  not  believe  this 
has  been  done.  Therefore,  I  oppose  the 
no-knock  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
seek  to  expand  the  traditional  common 
law  circumstances  for  use  of  such 
searches. 

WUETAPPING 

HJl.  16196  also  contains  provisions  to 
allow  wiretapping  and  other  interception 
of  communication  after  permission  is  ob- 
tained frcwn  a  judge.  Judicial  authority 
for  a  tap  can  be  sought  for  suiy  number 
of  offenses  such  as  abortion,  arson,  black- 
nuul,  burglary,  destruction  of  property 
in  excess  of  $200,  obstruction  of  justice, 
receiving  stolen  property  in  excess  of 
$100,  and  other  specified  offenses.  In 
cases  of  national  security  or  in  a  con- 
spiracy connected  with  organized  crime, 
a  wiretap  could  be  conducted  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  law  enforcement  officer,  pro- 
vided an  application  for  order  is  made 
within  48  hours. 

This  provision  would  expaaid  consid- 
erably the  present  wiretap  authority 
which  has  heretofore  been  used  primarily 
in  national  security  and  in  organized 
crime  cases.  Under  the  bill,  wiretaps  can 
be  used  in  a  variety  of  offenses  which  are 
not  generally  planned  in  advance  and  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  detection  by  the 
use  of  such  taps. 

Again,  this  is  an  unwarranted  invasion 
of  privacy  which  will  not  materially  aid 
in  reducing  crime  and  should  be  eleml- 
nated  from  the  bill. 

MANDATORY   SENTENCES 

The  bill  provides  that  upon  a  first  con- 
viction of  a  crime  of  violence  while  armed 
with  a  pistol  or  other  firearm  or  imitation 
thereof,  the  offender  shaU  be  sentenced 
to  a  minimum  of  3  years  and  a  maximum 
of  three  times  the  minimum  sentence 
normally  Imposed  for  the  offense  up  to 
life  imprisonment.  After  one  prior  con- 
viction of  a  crime  of  violence,  the  mini- 
mum sentence  must  be  15  years.  There 
is  also  a  provision  for  mandatory  life 
sentences  for  persons  convicted  of  a  vio- 
lent crime  for  the  third  time,  with  no 
eligibilty  for  parole  for  20  years.  In  the 
category  of  offenses  covered  by  the  man- 
datory life  sentence  fall  assaults  to 
commit  an  offense  punishable  by  more 
thant  3  years  in  prison  and  burglaries. 
Senator  Ervin  has  pointed  out  that  upon 
conviction  of  a  third  crime  of  purse- 
snatching,  a  mandatory  life  sentence 
would  be  provided  by  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  it  is  most  unwise  to  re- 
move   diacretion    in    sentencing    from 
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judges  and  to  preclude  consicjeration 
the  individual's  background 
Ing.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
tences  deter  crime.  In  fact, 
seems  to  be  that  prison  inevitably 
individuals  locked  into  a  life 
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H.R.  16196  proposes  that 
or  over  who  is  charged  with 
crime  be  treated  as  adult  and 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
There  is  no  reference  made 
record  of  the  child  or  to  the 
the  evidence  against  the  chil^ 
also  provides  for  a  waiver 
court  of  juveniles  15  years  or 
are   alleged   to   have 
would  be  a  felony  if 
adult.  In  order  to  avoid  waiver 
be  shown  that  there  are 
pects  for  rehabilitation,  and 
a  heavy  burden  of  proof  on 
Once  waived  to  the  criminal 
juvenile  court  loses  jurisdict 
child  for  all  future  delinquent 
kind. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a 
ard  of  preponderance  of  the 
stead  of  the  proof  beyond  a 
doubt    to    determine    guilt 
cases.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
In  re  Winship  has  recently 
the    proof   beyond   a 
standard  must  be  used  in  juv 
I  assume  that  the  bill  will 
to  conform  to  the  Court's 

In  short,   the   provisions 
juvenile  offenders  attempt  to 
offenders    more    harshly    anc 
deemphasize  the   rehabilitative 
upon  which  the  /uvenile  courl 
based.  I  do  not  believe  that 
reduced  by  treating  young 
adults    and    subjecting    them 
prisons. 

PHYSICAL   EVIDENCE 

H.R.   16195  permits  the 
of  chemical,  scientific,  medical 
tests  or  experiments  on 
ises.  vehicles,  objects  or 
dent  to  a  search  warrant.  Th< 
would  allow  many  persons  to 
and  subjected  to  tests  of  all 
there  might  not  be  probable 
make  an  arrest.  The  Supreme 
suggested  that  a  person  might 
printed  in  the  absence  of 
to   arrest   but   the   bill   woulc 
much  more  far-reaching 
could  very  easily  lead  to  abu» 
warranted   invasions   of   priv 
would  result  outweigh  any 
fulness  those  tests  might  have 
crimes. 
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The  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
permits  information  received  I  y  the  Bail 
Agency  to  be  used  for  impeachjnent  pur- 
poses, in  perjury  proceedings  and  in 
trials  for  offenses  committed  i  luring  the 
period  of  pretrial  release.  Thi:  provision 
would  surely  undermine  the  ef  ectiveness 
of  the  Bail  Agency  since  <  efendants 
would  be  reluctant  to  say  any  hing  that 
conceivably  could  be  used  aga  nst  them. 
The  value  of  this  type  of  ir  formation 
appears  small  since  much  othei'  informa- 
tion is  usually  available  for  tlie  purpose 
of  impeachment.  Thus,  this  provision 
probably  will  do  a  great  deal  c  f  harm  to 


the  Bail  Agency  with  a  small  benefit  to  be 
gained  in  return. 

StnrS    FOB    UNLAWFUL    ARREST 

The  bill  provides  that,  in  civil  suits 
brought  aeainst  a  police  officer  for  dam- 
ages resulting  from  an  unlawful  arrest, 
reasonable  attorneys'  fees  shall  be 
awarded  to  the  police  officer  whether  he 
wins  the  suit  or  not.  This  will  result  in 
many  citizens  not  daring  to  bring  legiti- 
mate suits  against  police  officers  because 
of  the  additional  cost  it  will  involve. 
Mimicipal  reimbursement  of  such  costs, 
where  the  police  officer  wins  and  he  has 
had  no  government  defense,  is  preferable. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  listed  certain  of  my  objections  to 
H.R.  16196  which  seeks  to  reduce  crime 
in  the  District  but  in  its  present  form 
may  create  more  problems  thsui  it  solves. 
I  firmly  believe  that  what  is  needed  are 
effective  police  action  and  greater  use  of 
the  many  weapons  which  are  already 
available  to  the  courts,  the  police  and 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Finally,  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  tlie  black 
community  of  the  District,  which  repre- 
sents over  70  percent  of  the  population, 
greatly  fears  and  distrusts  many  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  16196  on  the  basis  of  their 
long  experience  with  the  police.  The  fact 
that  many  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
will  be  used  only  in  the  District  at  this 
time  tends  to  confirm  their  suspicions. 
Police-community  relations  play  a  vital 
role  in  law  enforcement  and  tliese  provi- 
sions would  greatly  undermine  whatever 
good  relations  may  exist  at  the  present 
time. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  Senate  conferees 
to  seek  to  eliminate  these  undesirable 
provisions  contained  in  HJl.  16196. 


HEALTH  BUDGET  CRISIS— SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  plight  of  our  schools  of  the 
health  professions  has  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions. At  a  time  when  we  need  greater 
numbers  of  health  professionals  to  im- 
prove health  care,  the  administration's 
budget  request  for  such  schools  falls  far 
short  of  the  need  that  exists. 

An  excellent  analysis  of  the  problem 
and  the  unmet  need  is  contained  in  the 
testimony  last  Monday  by  Dr.  John  A.  D. 
Cooper,  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
The  statement  sets  forth  clearly  and 
strongly  the  problems  that  our  medical 
schools  face,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  of  us  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  health  care  in  America.  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Dr.  Cooper's  testimony  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Dr.  John  A.  D.  Cooper,  Phxsi- 
OENT,   Association   of   American   Medical 
Colleges.  Washington.  DC. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  am  John  A.  D.  Cooper,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges.  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  comment  on  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
Labor-HEW    Appropriations    Bill    for    Fiscal 


Year  1971  and  their  critical  Importance  for 
medical  education,  biomedical  research,  and 
the  Institutions  Involved. 

First,  for  the  Subcommittee's  information, 
I  should  like  briefly  to  describe  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges  which  we 
represent.  The  AAMC  Is  the  national  organi- 
zation encompassing  all  of  the  107  medical 
schools  of  the  nation.  390  of  the  major  teach- 
ing hospitals,  and  38  academic  medical  so- 
cieties which  represent  the  faculties  of  these 
Institutions.  The  primary  objective  of  the 
Association  Is  to  advance  the  medical  edu- 
cation, research,  and  the  health  service  func- 
tions of  the  Institutions  involved  as  a  vital 
and  essential  component  of  the  effort  to 
Improve  the  health  and  well  being  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  and  mankind  as  a 
whole.  Our  purpose  in  speaking  here  today  Is 
to  contribute  to  the  development  of  policies 
and  levels  of  support  which  will  make  the 
achievement  of  this  overall  objective  {Kisslble 
as  a  prime  matter  of  national  Interest.  We 
sincerely  believe,  and  we  hope  to  convince 
you,  that  the  fulfillment  of  this  objective  is 
a  matter  of  the  highest  priority  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

Our  constituent  medical  schools  and  their 
teaching  hospitals  are  responsible  for  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  education  of  all 
the  physicians  this  country  produces.  Their 
graduate  programs  In  the  medical  sciences 
prepare  most  of  the  scientists,  clinicians,  and 
teachers  upon  whose  shoulders  the  further 
development  of  medical  education  and  re- 
search rests. 

As  a  by-product  of  these  educational  ac- 
tivities, large  numbers  of  Individuals  are 
trained  In  other  health  professions  Increas- 
ingly vital  to  modem  health  services.  This 
Subcommittee  knows  well  the  role  played 
by  medical  schools  in  research  and  In  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  technology, 
which  are  eventually  translated  into  better 
health  services  for  all  Americans.  Measured 
In  terms  of  national  expenditures,  t>etter 
than  four-fifths  of  the  nation's  medical  re- 
search Is  carried  out  In  the  laboratories  and 
clinics  of  our  constituent  medical  schools 
and  their  hospital  affiliates.  This  deep  on- 
going Involvement  in  research  has  con- 
tinued to  produce  the  diagnostic,  therapeu- 
tic, and  preventive  advances  that  have  rev- 
olutionized the  nature  and  enhanced  the 
effectiveness  of  the  nation's  health  services. 
It  la  this  research  activity  that  has  made 
American  medicine  the  finest  In  the  world. 

The  teaching  hospitals  and  clinics  which 
provide  the  setting  for  the  clinical  experience 
essential  to  medical  education  and  the  lab- 
oratory setting  for  the  study  and  treatment 
of  diseases  also  make  a  substantial  and  Uttle- 
appreclated  contribution  to  the  nation's 
health  services  and  to  the  rendition  of  medi- 
cal care.  Involving  220,227  beds,  admitting 
5.305.275  patients  per  year,  and  providing 
service  through  30,787,967  out-patient  visits, 
these  Institutions  represent — in  addition  to 
their  primary  teaching  role — a  significant 
segment  of  the  nation's  community  service 
both  In  terms  of  the  proportion  of  the  care 
they  provide  and  In  the  exemplary  and  In- 
novative nature  of  the  services  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  set  forth  this  sum- 
mary description  only  to  be  able  to  em- 
phasize In  my  following  remarks  the  critical 
connection  that  exists  between  the  funding 
levels  proposed  In  the  HEW  appropriations 
bill  and  the  vital  role  in  the  national  health 
setting  served  by  the  community  of  Institu- 
tions for  which  we  speak  today.  In  this  con- 
text, I  should  now  like  to  turn  my  remarks 
to  the  relationship  between  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  and  the  key  health  problems 
which  these  Institutions  must  face  and  at- 
tack. 

the  problem  or  the  shortage  or  phtsicians 

Of  all  the  problems  that  combine  to  con- 
stitute what  the  President  and  many  others 
have  referred  to  as  the  "Crisis  in  Health," 


the  shortage  of  trained  manpower  Is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  the  most  acute. 
Most  critical  of  these  shortages  Is  the  M.D. 
shortage,  which  persists  despite  a  long- 
standing public  awareness  and  continued 
efforts  to  remedy  It.  The  Initial  legislation 
authorizing  national  action  to  expand  the 
number  of  physicians  graduated,  the  Health 
Professions  Education  Assistance  Act.  was 
enaoted  in  1963  and  amended  in  1966  and 
1968.  In  the  seven  years  that  have  elapsed, 
substantial  Increases  In  the  number  of  stu- 
dents entering  medical  schools  have  been 
achieved. 

Based  on  admission  activity  thus  far.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  entering  medical  school 
class  In  the  fall  of  1970  wlU  total  10.600  stu- 
dents. This  constitutes  an  Increase  of  2738 
flrat-year  places  over  the  first  year  enroll- 
ment in  1963  of  8772  students.  In  other 
words,  under  the  institution  and  expansion 
program  authorized  In  1963  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  newly  Inaugurated  Physician  Augmen- 
tation Program,  the  entering  class  capacity 
of  U.S.  medical  schools  has  been  increased 
by  over  31  percent  In  the  past  seven  years. 
This  record.  Mr.  Chairman,  presents  us 
with  the  key  question:  Why.  after  these 
seven  years  of  apparently  sustained  effort  to 
increase  the  numbers  of  physicians,  Is  the 
nation  stlU  confronted  with  a  serious  and 
apparently  growing  shortage  of  MJJ.'s?  It  is 
of  the  greatest  import  that  this  Subcommit- 
tee understand  some  of  the  reasons  under- 
lying this  situation.  Permit  me  to  suggest 
three  of  the  most  obvious. 

First:  Demand  for  physicians'  services  has 
Increased  at  a  dramatic  and  unprecedented 
rate  during  the  last  decade.  Two  major  fac- 
tors contributed  to  this  accelerated  growth: 
Thanks  to  the  latest  advances  in  medical 
science,  medicine  has  achieved  a  much-In- 
creased capability  In  dealing  with  disease 
and  has  generated  a  very  high  degree  of 
public  expectation  that  all  people  may  share 
in  the  benefits  of  this  progress.  In  addition, 
major  financial  barriers  to  fiUl  access  to 
medical  care,  especially  for  the  aged  and  the 
needy,  have  been  removed  for  the  most  part 
by  programs  like  Medicare  and  Medicaid;  this 
has  resulted  Inevitably  In  a  much  greater  re- 
quirement for  physicians'  services.  These 
dual  developments  are.  In  their  way.  a  kind 
of  testimonial  to  this  nation's  progress  in 
medicine,  one  owing  to  biomedical  research, 
and  the  other  to  political  and  social  advance. 
These  are  obviously  changes  for  the  better: 
but  they  pose  challenges  which  must  be  met 
If  the  change  for  the  better  Is  to  be  fully 
realized. 

Second:  Progress  In  medical  capability  and 
In  the  removal  of  arbitrary  financial  barriers 
to  sound  care  has  served  to  reveal  clearly  and 
sharply  the  limitations  and  Inadequacies  of 
our  traditional  methods  for  meeting  the 
health-care  needs  of  our  population.  The 
most  serious  fault  In  the  current  pattern  In 
health  services  Is  the  poor  utilization  of 
both  manpower  and  facilities.  In  a  time  of 
Increased  demand  for  physician  services,  we 
have  no  means  to  assure  that  the  Increeised 
nxunber  of  physicians  being  trained  will  be 
distributed  where  they  are  most  needed  or 
that  their  services  will  be  most  effectively 
utilized.  The  solution  to  this  problem  Is 
clearly  not  within  the  scope  of  medical  edu- 
cation, since  the  medical  schools  have  no 
means  of  Insuring  a  better  distribution  of 
M.D.S.  Obviously,  a  whole  new  consensus  on 
the  scope  of  national  action  In  the  health 
field  win  have  to  be  achieved,  perhaps  to  be 
reflected  through  the  Institution  of  programs 
of  special  subsidy,  before  any  Inroads  on  the 
distribution  can  be  made 

Third:  Admitting  the  contribution  of  the 
two  previous  factors  to  the  continuing  prob- 
lem of  the  MJ3.  shortage,  I  believe  that  the 
single  most  crucial  determinant  of  the  sit- 
uation we  face  is  our  utter  failure  as  a  na- 
tion to  make  the  MJ5.  shortage  a  hlgh- 
prlorlty  Item  In  the  expenditure  of  our  ef- 


forts and  resources.  In  other  words,  gentle- 
men, we  simply  haven't  put  enough  money 
Into  existing  programs  to  accomplish  the 
task  before  us;  and  this  Is  what  brings  me 
directly  to  the  purpose  of  our  appearance 
before  you  today. 

Despite  aU  of  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  about  the  shortage  of  physlcUns 
and  despite  the  best  and  wisest  Intentions 
of  the  Legislature  In  providing  needed  au- 
thorizations, the  Executive  Branch  has  never 
requested  sufficient  funds  nor  has  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  the  amounts  required  to 
enable  medical  schools  to  launch  the  kind 
of  swift,  head-on,  and  concerted  attack  that 
would  effectively  close  the  widening  gap 
between  supply  and  demand. 

construction  of  teaching  FACILrnES 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Health  Professions 
Education  Assistance  Act  In  1963,  the  cumu- 
lative total  of  the  annual  appropriations  au- 
thorized therein  for  the  construction  of 
teaching  facilities  for  the  health  professions 
through  PUcal  Year  1970  amounts  to  $678.- 
100.000.  Corresponding  authorizations 
amount  to  $825,000,000.  I  think  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  at  the  time  of  enactment 
those  authorizations  were  regarded  as  bare- 
ly adequate  to  meet  the  needs  then  perceived, 
let  alone  the  needs  of  this  present  day. 

In  the  bill  now  before  the  Subcommittee, 
the  appropriations  request  for  the  construc- 
tion of  teaching  facilities  for  the  health 
professions  totals  only  $118,110,000.  which 
Is  $107  million  below  the  Fiscal  Year  1971. 
authorized  celling  of  $225  million  for  this 
program.  It  Is  also  disconcerting  to  note 
that  this  FY  1971  request  represents  only  65 
percent  of  the  authorized  level,  a  sharp  down 
ward  contrast  to  the  70  percent  relationship 
between  appropriations  and  authorizations 
In  FY  1970. 

The  utter  Inadequacy  of  these  levels  of 
funding  Is  clearly  conveyed  by  the  fact  that 
the  NIH  now  has  before  It  applications  for 
construction  assistance  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  approval  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  totaling  $600  MUUon  against 
the  1970  fund  level  of  $118.1  million,  or  $126.1 
million  If  we  Include  nursing  schools. 

Permit  me  to  convey  the  Inadequacy  of 
these  funding  levels  even  more  clearly,  more 
graphically.  On  May  6  of  this  year,  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  NBC  devoted  a  portion  of  Its 
PMrst  Tuesday  program  to  a  docimientary 
analysis  of  some  of  our  health  care  problems. 
How  many  members  of  this  Subcommittee 
saw  the  crumbling,  makeshift  classroom  of 
a  leading  Mid- western  medical  school?  How 
many  saw  a  group  of  graduate  medical  stu- 
dents In  the  corridor  of  a  teaching  hospital 
attempting  In  vain  to  get  some  Information 
from  their  cardiology  professor  over  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  their  hectic  surroundings?  Bet- 
ter yet.  how  many  Americans  who  have  be- 
come, quite  properly,  accustomed  to  think- 
ing of  this  country  as  the  most  prosperous 
and  perhaps  the  most  medically  sophisticated 
nation  In  the  world,  were  treated  to  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  the  dUapldated  faculties  which. 
In  too  many  parts  of  the  co\mtry.  have  come 
to  characterize  the  physical  plant  of  our 
health  establishments?  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  can  do  better  In  1970  In  these 
United  States  where  our  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct verges  on  $1  trillion,  than  to  re-create  the 
physical  conditions  for  medical  education 
which  prevailed  In  many  an  underdeveloped 
country  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century. 
But  we  can  only  do  it  if  we  have  more  money. 
As  I  emphasized  in  my  previous  appear- 
ance before  this  Subcommittee,  tbls  grant 
program  for  the  construction,  renovation, 
and  alteration  of  teaching  facilities  for  the 
health  professions  Is  the  backbone  of  our 
efforts  to  expand  physician  production.  If 
the  medical  schools  are  to  do  the  Job  of  In- 
creasing their  enrollments,  at  a  rapid  pace, 
they  must  be  able  to  expand  their  existing 
facilities  at  a  similar  pace  or  else  the  job 


cannot  get  done.  We  desperately  need  mors 
clMsrooms,  more  lecture  halls,  and  more  fa- 
cilities for  self-Instruction. 

Not  only  do  we  require  the  expansion  of 
existing  faclUUes,  but.  if  the  facts  arc  to  be 
accorded  any  weight,  we  reqtUre  the  build- 
ing of  completely  new  ones;  for  Instance, 
there  are  still  five  states  m  the  nation  with- 
out a  medical  school  or  teaching  hospital. 
The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion, in  response  to  this  situation  and  In 
recognition  of  the  overall  predicament  we 
face,  has  recently  called  for  the  estebllsh- 
men't  of  at  least  ten  new  medical  schools 
beyond  those  new  schools  now  under  de- 
velopment. 

Moreover,  we  are  gravely  concerned  that 
the  appropriations  for  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Program  which 
Is  under  consideration  by  this  committee  are 
Inadequate  for  another  major  reason.  It  has 
been  indicated  that  the  Administration  has 
recommended  a  program  reduction  of  $33 
million  in  the  1971  obUgatlon  level  to  re- 
flect a  transfer  of  support  for  construction 
grants  to  teaching  hospitals  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  these  grants  eUglblllty  for  guar- 
anteed loans  to  teaching  hospitals  through 
the  Hill-Burton  program.  The  Association 
tielleves  that  this  recommendation.  If  Im- 
plemented, will  seriously  cripple  the  at- 
tempts which  teaching  hospitals  are  cur- 
rently making  to  expand  their  educational 
and  service  responslblllUes.  There  are  two 
primary  reasons  which  we  beUeve  particu- 
larly persuasive  in  this  consideration. 

One.  several  state  statutes  prohibit  bor- 
rowing and/or  the  funding  of  depreciation  by 
state  Institutions.  Such  Institutions  could 
not  utilize  a  guaranteed  loan  mechanism. 
Secondly,  most  teaching  hospitals  have  oper- 
ating losses  which  prohibit  them  from  us- 
ing depreciation  Income  to  amortize  loans 
because  these  funds  must  Ise  used  to  cover 
operating  deficits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee the  Impossibility  of  meeting  our  obli- 
gation to  expand  the  physical  plant  of  med- 
ical education  at  the  levels  of  funding  envis- 
aged m  the  Administration  budget  for  FY 
1971.  In  view  of  the  economics  and  the  ur- 
gent task  ahead  of  us  In  supplying  the  na- 
tion's need  for  M.D.S,  I  ask  that  the  Sub- 
committee recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$225  million;  namely,  the  authorized  cell- 
ing for  the  construction  of  teaching  facili- 
ties for  the  health  professions  In  FY  1971. 

INSTTTUTIONAl,     AND     SPECIAL     PROJECT     GRANTS 

Health  professional  education  has  always 
been  the  most  expensive  area  of  higher  edu- 
cation; costs  have  Increased  at  a  substan- 
tial rate  throughout  the  post-war  period. 
The  Inflationary  price-wage  trend  has.  of 
course,  been  an  important  factor  In  these  In- 
creases. Perhaps  of  greatest  influence,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  effect  of  the  vast  changes 
In  the  functions,  programs,  and  services  in- 
volved In  present-day  medical  education. 
These  changes  are  Impressively  reflected  In 
the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  present-day  university  medical 
center.  Thus,  present-day  medical  education 
Is  enveloped  In  an  extraordinarily  complex 
and  Inter-related  sets  of  educational,  re- 
search, and  service  activities  serving  many 
public  needs.  This  process  of  expansion  has 
been  supported  through  many  diverse  sources 
not  the  least  of  which  Is  represented  by  fed- 
eral funds.  There  have  been  two  salient  con- 
sequences of  this  development : 

The  rate  of  change  has  been  so  rapid  that 
It  has  been  almost  Impossible  to  take  note  of 
the  InstabUlty  which  has  continued  to  char- 
acterize the  funding  of  the  educational  f\mc- 
tion, 

The  whole  structure  of  the  academic  medi- 
cal center  is  so  unitary,  that  any  diminution 
of  support  for  one  of  its  prosrrams,  must  have 
immediate  and  pervasive  effects  upon  the 
Integrity  of  the  entire  structure  and  Its  capa- 
bility to  perform  Its  many  other  functions. 
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Mr.  CbAlrman,  this  18  the  dlleixma  which 
American  medical  schools  confrc  nt  today: 
operating  costs  have  risen  at  unprecedented 
and  unanticipated  rates;  the  substuitlal  and 
heretofore  stabel  flow  of  funds  fc^  research 
support  Is  being  cut  back. 

Fiscal  needs  and  social  pressures  are  draw- 
ing the  schools  Into  an  ever  deep(T  Involve- 
ment with  community  health  pro)  ilems  thus 
art  fling  a  whole  new  dimension  of  c  jnununlty 
service  responsibilities,  for  which  there  Is 
little  new  support,  to  their  burdens.  The  na- 
tional clamor  for  more  health  manpower  has 
called  forth  little  recognition  of  tl  e  perilous 
financial  Instability  of  the  entire  :  ramework 
of  medical  education.  The  chief  point,  then, 
of  this  summary  Is  the  completely  Inade- 
quate and  unrealistic  relatlonsbl(  between, 
on  the  one  hand  the  levels  of  suppt  irt  already 
provided  and  newly  proposed  for  I'lscal  Tear 
"71  under  the  Institutional  and  Spsclal  Proj- 
ect Orant  programs  of  the  NTH  aad  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ultimate  value  an!  needs  of 
these  programs  in  the  context  of  tl  le  Institu- 
tional problems  I  have  Just  descrl  &ed. 

The  Institutional  and  Specltl  Project 
Grant  programs  provide  the  only  c  Irect  Fed- 
eral support  to  offset  the  Increasing  operating 
costs  of  medical  schools  thus  enalllng  them 
to  expand  their  enrollments  and  to  Improve 
their  educational  programs.  In  ahort.  the 
Institutional  and  Special  Project  (Jrants  are 
the  very  lifeline  of  sustenance  fcr  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  education,  ^aln,  the 
cumulative  appropriations  for  t  aese  pro- 
grams since  their  Inception  In  1966  have 
fallen  far  short  of  the  minimum  needs  re- 
flected In  the  existing  authorlzatlc  ns :  $263.- 
982,000  appropriated  versus  *  17,000,000 
authorized. 

While  we  are  pleased  to  note  thi !  proposed 
Increase  of  $12,250,000  In  the  FY  lSf71  request 
for  Institutional  and  Special  Projedts  Grants, 
the  total  amount  of  $113,650,000  li  still  only 
70  percent  of  the  1971  authorlzaUoa  of  $168.- 
000.000.  Last  year's  approprlatlor ,  In  con- 
trast, represented  87  percent  of  tie  author- 
ized celling. 

As  the  subcommittee  knows,  Institutional 
grants  made  under  this  program  are  distrib- 
uted over  all  the  health  professlors  schools: 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy, 
optometry,  podiatry,  and  veterlnarj  medicine. 
The  funds  provided  to  date,  of  ^  hlch  only 
45.TT,  on  the  average  goes  to  tie  medical 
schools,  are  so  Inadequate  as  to  thtrart  com- 
pletely the  chief  purposes  for  'irhlch  the 
program  was  brought  Into  being. 

The  Special  Project  Grant  pnvldes  the 
basic  means  to  support  the  devel|)pment  of 
programs  In  new  fields,  to  Innovalte  In  cur- 
riculum and  teaching,  and  to  assist  schools 
In  serious  financial  straits.  Just  as  an  Indi- 
cator of  the  grim  financial  plight  afflicting 
our  medical  schools,  I  can  Inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  that  tl  medical 
schools,  more  than  one- half  of  tte  total  In 
the  nation,  have  been  awarded  Spsclal  Proj- 
ect Grants  on  the  basis  of  some  condition  of 
financial  distress.  This  fact  aJon  (  suggests 
the  utter  Inadequacy  of  ovir  base  support 
arrangements  for  medical  educatldn  as  they 
are  presently  conceived. 

We  hope  that  there  will  be  a  th<  rough  ex- 
amination of  this  grave  problem  (  urlng  the 
legislative  considerations  to  be  given  to  the 
extension  of  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  In  the  comlrg  year.  A 
more  realistic  formulation  for  basjc  Institu- 
tional support  must  be  devised.  In  the  mean- 
time, unless  we  can  provide  support  at  the 
full  levels  authorized  for  Fiscal  "rear  1971, 
the  need  to  offset  financial  dlstreiis  will  se- 
verely diminish  the  f  tmds  available  to  finance 
sorely-needed  innovation,  curriculum  chang- 
es, and  other  new  developments  inder  the 
special  Project  Grants  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  that  out  of  the 
legislative  consideration  soon  to  [be  given 
the  extension  of  the  Health  Profe«^ons  Idu- 
caUon  Assistance  Act  will  emerge  a  set  of 


support  arrangements  that  will  provide  for 
basic  operational  costs  as  well  as  new  pro- 
gram development,  and  thus  prevent  further 
competition  between  these  two  separate  and 
distinct  areas  of  need.  In  the  meantime,  these 
needs  must  be  met  In  a  way  that  minimizes 
such  conflict;  and  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  full  funding.  We  therefore 
urge  this  Subcommittee  to  recommend  the 
appropriation  of  the  authorized  ceiling  for 
the  Institutional  and  Special  Project  Grants, 
under  Section  770  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  namely  $168,000,000. 

SXTPPOBT  or    MEDICAL    BESEARCH    AND 

TRAINING 

Our  {u;ademlc  medical  centers  are  the 
single  most  important  source  of  research 
activity  and  research  Information  in  medi- 
cine and  the  life  sciences.  The  great  progress 
in  medicine  that  we  have  witnessed  In  our 
lifetime  has  been  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  expanded  scientific  effort  to  discover  the 
nature  of  disease  and  decipher  the  mystery 
of  life.  These  advances  have  transformed  our 
overall  pntspects  for  health  and  radically 
changed  the  character  and  quality  of  medical 
care  and  health  services.  Telling  examples  of 
the  effects  upon  life-expectancy  and  health 
service  demands  made  p>osslble  by  the  quiet 
advances  of  research  are  many. 

The  nation  Is  now  Involved  In  major 
spending  of  substantial  sums  to  care  for  peo- 
ple, especially  children,  suffering  from 
mental  retardation  and  other  crippling  con- 
genital defects  as  a  consequence  of  German 
measles.  This  should  be  viewed  against  the 
new  possibility  for  the  eventual  total  elimi- 
nation of  this  health  burden  through  the 
widespread  use  of  newly  developed  vaccine 
against  the  German  measles  virus.  The  sclen- 
tlflc  knowledge  that  has  made  possible  the 
successful  development  of  this  vaccine  was 
accumulated  over  fifteen  years  in  prog^rams 
of  wide-ranging  fundamental  research  on  the 
nature  of  viruses,  the  genetics  of  viruses, 
and  the  means  to  propagate  them  safely  In 
the  large  quantities  needed  for  vaccine 
production. 

Similarly.  Parkinson's  disease,  a  progres- 
sive disabling  disorder  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, long  has  made  enormous  demands  upon 
the  nation's  health  facilities  and  health  per- 
sonnel to  provide  the  long-term  nursing  and 
domiciliary  care  required  for  thousands  of 
victims  of  this  disease.  Federally  supported 
research  has  now  shown  that  the  drug  L- 
dopa  la  highly  effective  in  controlling  the  de- 
bilitating manifestations  of  Parkinsonism. 
As  a  consequence  many  who  suffer  from  this 
affliction  will  now  become  self-reliant  and 
will  be  able  to  return  to  near  normal  activ- 
ity, greatly  relieving  the  need  to  care  for 
them  as  Invalids. 

Beyond  these  examples,  there  Is  a  long  list 
of  crippling  diseases  whose  care  under  pres- 
ently available  knowledge  and  technology 
consumes  a  substantial  portion  of  the  na- 
tion's health  expenditures  because  they  afDlct 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  population.  In- 
cluded amongst  these  Is  rheumatoid  arthri- 
tis, which,  although  now  explicable  under  a 
newly  developed  viral  theory  that  may  one 
day  lead  to  a  preventive  vaccine,  continues  to 
afflict  better  than  10  million  people  In  the 
United  States;  diabetes  meUltus.  commonly 
referred  to  as  diabetes,  with  approximately 
5  million  cases  in  the  United  States;  and  ar- 
teriosclerosis, a  slow  but  sure  killer  of  which 
there  may  be  more  than  50  million  cases  In 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  their  high 
coet.  these  diseases  cause  untold  human 
misery  and  sorrow  and  kill  off  highly  produc- 
tive people  In  their  prime. 

The  considerable  dimensions  of  the  essen- 
tially unnecessary  and  potentially  control- 
lable incidence  of  disease,  dlsablUty,  and 
death  with  which  we  must  now  contend  Is 
reflected  by  the  fact  that: 

People  under  the  age  of  65  comprise  two- 
thirds  of  all  short-term  acute  hospital  pa- 
tient days. 


On  any  given  day,  an  average  of  1.684.000 
people  in  the  nation's  employed  labor  force 
are  absent  because  of  Illness. 

Forty-four  percent  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States  suffer  from  some  chronic 
condition  that  imposes  some  degree  of  dis- 
ability. 

Fifty  percent  of  all  deaths  are  below  age 
70— the  Biblically  allotted  life  span. 

Medical  ability  to  prevent,  treat  or  cure 
these  diseases  altogether  1b  serlotisly  Im- 
paired for  want  of  any  useful  explanation  of 
their  cause  or  development. 

Thus,  our  chief  hope  of  halting  the  rising 
costs  of  medical  care,  diminishing  the  bur- 
den of  Illness  or  disability  and  forestalling 
premature  death,  lies  in  continued  and  sub- 
stantial programs  of  medical  research.  Only 
through  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge 
and  its  application  in  more  sophisticated 
technology  can  we  hope  to  deal  effectively 
with  all  aspects — prophylactic,  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic — of  disease. 

Government  support  for  the  scientific  ex- 
ploration of  disease  during  the  past  two 
decades  has  brought  us  to  the  thresh- 
old of  an  era  of  unparalleled  potential  for 
biomedical  research.  Prom  1955  to  1967, 
largely  through  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  increasing  an- 
nual commitments  of  Federal  funds  for  re- 
search, education  of  biomedical  scientists, 
and  construction  of  research  facilities  made 
It  p>osslble  for  American  universities  and 
medical  schools  to  broaden  the  scientific  base 
for  preventive  and  therapeutic  medicine.  The 
United  States  assumed  undisputed  leadership 
in  biomedical  and  health  research,  evolving  a 
system  which  was  to  become  a  paradigm  for 
the  entire  world. 

In  order  to  retain  that  position  of  leader- 
ship we  must  endeavor  to  preserve  the  atruc- 
tural  and  procedural  devices  which  have 
made  that  leadership  possible.  It  would 
therefore  be  sheer  folly  in  our  otherwise 
commendable  efforts  to  translate  long-term 
research  gains  Into  Immediate  health  care 
benefits,  to  sacrifice,  by  way  of  trade-off, 
the  integrity  of  our  biomedical  research 
establishment.  Unfortunately,  the  current 
parsimonious  trend  in  budgeting  for  Fed- 
eral health  programs  more  than  suggests  the 
grave  possibility  that  this  nation's  continued 
Investment  in  the  long-term  advancement 
of  the  scientific  base  of  medicine  and  health 
may  be  progressively  dismantled. 

In  the  five-year  period  1963  through  1969, 
the  total  national  expenditure,  public  and 
private,  for  medical  care  and  health  purposes 
increased  from  $38,900,000,000  to  $63,000,000.- 
000.  The  Federal  share  of  this  expenditure 
rose  from  $4.6  billion  to  $15.1  billion,  an  In- 
crease of  over  330  percent.  During  this  period 
of  rapidly  Increasing  health  service  expendi- 
tures, the  nation's  Investment  In  medical  re- 
search Increased  only  40  percent,  from  $1.8 
bllUon  in   1965  to  $2.6  billion  in   1969. 

In  proportion  to  total  health  expenditures, 
medical-research  spending  actually  declined 
from  a  level  of  5  percent  in  1965  to  barely  4 
percent  in  1969.  Federal  medical  research  ex- 
penditures, as  a  proportion  of  total  Federal 
health  expenditures,  dropped  from  24  percent 
to  11  percent  In  the  same  period. 

This  cutback  In  support  for  biomedical  re- 
search was  continued  in  the  appropriations 
for  Fiscal  Year  1970  and  is  implicit  in  the 
President's  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1971.  What 
Is  clearly  overlooked  In  the  budgetary  plan- 
ning which  generated  these  figures,  is  the 
effect  of  wage-price  inflation  which  has  been 
conservatively  estimated  to  be  increasing  at 
a  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum.  The  effects 
of  this  inflationary  factor  on  funding  for 
medical  research  Is  reflected  in  the  follow- 
ing comparison  between  the  budget  levels 
proposed  for  the  research  progcrams  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  in  Fiscal 
Years  1969,  1970.  and  1971  with  the  amounts 
required  to  maintain  the  1969  program  level 
under  a  6  percent  wage-price  Increase: 


PreiidsnJ's 
budget 


Requirement 

to  maintain 

1969  level 

ot  research 

activity 


Deficit  in 

budget 

allowances 


X 


Fiscal  year: 

l%9  $1,002,537  . 

1970    973,749 

1971'  1,035.5« 


{1,062,689 
1,190,351 


'J88,940 
154,803 


For  Fiscal  Year  1971,  the  figures  Include 
in  addition  to  the  Inflationary  allowance,  the 
special  programs  increases  proposed. 

Beyond  the  failure  to  offset  the  function 
of  Inflation  in  substantially  reducing  the  ac- 
tual level  of  these  vital  research  programs, 
the  appropriation  request  for  Fiscal  Year 
1971  now  before  the  Subcommittee  will  have 
other  unfortunate  effects: 

1.  The  General  Research  Support  Program 
win  be  cut  back  by  $12  mlUlon.  If  thU  cut 
is  allowed  to  stand.  It  wUl  result  in  the  major 
erosion  of  a  program  which  for  almost  10 
years  has  constituted  the  single  most  impor- 
tant source  of  institutional  funds  for  the 
development  and  fortification  of  graduate 
research  and  educational  programs  along 
those  lines  best  suited  to  each  Institution's 
particular  needs  and  capabilities.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  the  sine  qua  non  for  advanc- 
ing the  overall  stability  of  the  research  and 
research  training  programs  of  our  nation's 
medical  schools  and  the  proposed  cut-back 
would  be  a  dangerously  retrogressive  step  In 
Federal  university  support  policies. 

2.  The  Administration  budget  proposes  fur- 
ther reductions  In  the  Fellowship  and  Train- 
ing Orant  Programs  of  NIH.  These  programs 
are  the  major  sources  of  support  for  gradu- 
ate and  post-doctoral  training  In  the  medi- 
cal sciences.  The  individuals  trained  imder 
these  programs  form  the  first  manpower  pool 
from  which  the  research  Investigators,  edu- 
cation leaders,  and  clinical  faculty  needed  to 
staff  the  new  and  expanded  medical  schools 
and  their  institutional  coimterparts  in  the 
other  health  professions  must  be  drawn.  Con- 
sequently, these  cuts  conflict  directly  with 
the  efforts  that  would  be  undertaken  under 
other  programs  supported  in  this  bill  to  In- 
crease health  manpower. 

3.  For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  makes  no  provision  for   the 
construction  of  research  facilities.  This  pro- 
gram  together   vrtth   the   research   training 
programs  of  the  NIH  represents  our  Invest- 
ment in  the  nation's  future  medical  capabil- 
ity. If  we  are  to  reap  the  promise  of  the 
progress  we  have  made  In  the  medical  sci- 
ences thus  far,  we  must  continue  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  basic  resources  required  to 
insure  further  progress.  Cessation  of  research 
facility  construction  will  effectively  halt  the 
further  growth  of  medical  research  in  this 
nation  because  the  need  for  new  and  ex- 
panded research  space  as  well  as  the  repair 
and  renovation   of   existing  space   are   at   a 
critical  stage.  A  recent  nationwide  study  of 
the  existing  medical-research  plant  of  the 
nation    shows   that    to   carry   out   urgently 
needed  repairs  and  renovations,  to   relieve 
overcrowded  facilities,  and  to  assure  proper 
housing  of  research  animals,  an  addition  of 
14  8  mlUlon  net  square  feet  of  space  is  re- 
quired, estimated  to  cost  $1.7  blUlon.  This  is 
to  provide  for  our  existing  research  programs 
without  any  provision  for  future  expansion. 
Last  year,  and  now  this  year  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  no  new  funds  are  available 
for  this  most  essential  program. 

Thus  In  summary,  the  cumulative  results 
of  the  abrupt  slackening  of  financial  support 
for  biomedical  research  and  training  that 
commenced  four  years  ago  and  the  steady 
eroelon  of  the  system  by  inflation  are  becom- 
ing alarmingly  evident: 

Ongoing  research  programs  of  high  quality 
and  demonstrated  merit  have  been  curtailed; 
some  are  now  threatened  with  termination 
by  lack  of  funds. 


Teams  of  scientists  and  technicians  pains- 
takingly organized  over  many  years  are  being 
disbanded  as  their  productivity  Is  hampered 
by  fiscal  stringency. 

Younger  scientists  are  finding  increasing 
difficulty  In  obtaining  support  for  explora- 
tion of  exciting  new  areas  of  great  promise. 
Training  and  educational  programs,  the 
vital  sources  of  the  acadwnlc  cadre  required 
to  meet  the  nation's  urgent  and  growing 
needs  for  more  health  professionals,  are  fal- 
tering; some  have  been  forced  to  shut  down 
completely  because  the  support  which 
brought  them  Into  existence  has  dropped 
below  the  point  that  enables  them  to  remain 
viable  and  productive. 

The  vital  base  of  medical  education  and 
research,  which  are  indisputably  symbiotic, 
is  threatened  with  a  growing  InstabUlty  dan- 
gerous to  the  continued  operation  of  many 
schools. 

Highly  significant  alternative  approaches 
to  the  control  of  Important  diseases  remain 
unexplored  simply  because  there  are  no 
funds  to  sustain  forward  movement. 

It  would  be  tragic  and  at  the  very  leMt 
Ironic,  If  we  were  to  allow  this  nation's  long- 
standing and  highly  productive  investment 
In  medical  research  to  dissipate  by  default 
and  neglect  at  precisely  that  moment  in  his- 
tory when  our  governmental  commitment  to 
the  health  care  of  the  country  s  children, 
aged  citizens,  and  disadvantaged  groups  is 
finally  being  nailed  down  and  translated  into 
ever-widening  programs  Hew  can  the  better 
delivery  of  health  care  to  these  groups  espe- 
cially, conatttute  anything  like  a  medical 
"BlU  ot  Rights"  if  that  health  care  proceeds 
In  the  absence  of  the  latest  scientific  knowl- 
edge? And  what  is  the  source  of  that  knowl- 
edge, if  not  research?  It  is  particularly  ironic 
that  it  Is  this  very  commitment  to  health 
service*  that  Is  offered  as  the  reason  for  lim- 
iting budgets  for  health  research.  The  edu- 
cational and  scientific  lead  times  for  improv- 
ing health  care  are  long,  and  false  economy 
today  can  lead  to  the  deterioration  of  our 
capability  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
tomorrow. 

We  therefore  urge  the  Committee  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  appropriations  for  the  Re- 
search Institutes  and  Divisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  be  Increased  by 
the  amounts  necessary  to  offset  the  6  percent 
annual  Increase  In  price  and  wage  costs  over 
the  Fiscal  Year  1969  base.  In  doing  so,  we  do 
not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  1969  figures  were 
by   any  means  optimal,   but  they   at   least 
represent  the  last  consensus  of  legislature 
and   executive   on   those   levels   of   support 
which.  In  the  context  of  a  war-time  economy 
and  a  severe  Inflation,  could  be  Justified  as 
not  Incompatible  with  the  survival  of  our 
biomedical  research  establishment.  I  might 
add  here  that  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  has  recently  established  a 
Biomedical  Research  Policy  Committee  under 
its  Council  of  Academic  Societies.  This  Com- 
mittee is  embarking  on  a  thorough  study  of 
the  question  of  the  appropriate  levels  of  sup- 
port lor  biomedical  research  in  this  country. 
Through  this  means,  we  hope  to  provide  a 
more  rational  basis  for  the  development  of 
national  policy  in  respect  to  the  support  of 
the  biomedical  sciences.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  present  the  results  of  this  examination  to 
this  Subcommittee  when  the  study  Is  com- 
pleted. 

In  addition  to  an  Increase  of  6  percent  In 
the  basic  programs,  we  would  like  to  see 
preserved  Intact  the  Administration-recom- 
mended increases  over  1970  for  the  special 
emphasis  research  programs  in  the  selected 
disease  and  health  problems  area,  which  hold 
the  promise  of  immediate  advance  In  our 
capability  to  manage  them.  I.e.,  major  break- 
througlis  In  the  conquest  of  disease  and  dis- 
ability. The  Administration  has  very  wisely 
singled  out  these  programs  for  special  fiscal 
support  through  additional  funding. 

We  urge  also  that  the  General  Research 
Support  Programs  be  continued  at  a  full 


funding  level,  meaning  the  same  6  percent 
annual  increment,  and  that  the  fuU  author- 
ization of  $30  million  be  appropriated  for 
the  Health  Research  FaclUty  Construction 
program  under  Section  704  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act. 


Student  assistance 
Adequate  financial  assistance  for  medical 
students  is  an  inseperable  part  of  the  prob- 
lem of  expanding  medical-school  enrollment. 
We  are  committed  to  the  view  that  such  ex- 
pansion should  be  based  on  the  principle 
that  all  qualified  students  should  be  given  a 
place  in  a  medical  school. 

We  believe  American  medicine  should  re- 
flect the  full  ethnic,  socio-economic,  and  geo- 
gra^>hlc  distribution  of  the  American  popu- 
lation. We  are  bending  every  effort  to  that 
end,  at  the  same  Ume  that  we  are  striving 
to  maintain  the  very  high  standards  of  med- 
ical education. 

A  major  effort  is  now  being  made  to  In- 
crease the  matriculation  into  medical  educa- 
tion of  students  from  minority  and  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds.  This  problem  has  Just 
been  submitted  to  intensive  study  by  a  group 
representing  physicians,  hospitals,  minority 
groups,  and  medical  educators.  The  report 
of  this  group  recently  released  emphaslaes 
that  long-standing,  arbitrarily  Imposed  bar- 
riers to  full  equaUty  of  opportunity  tor  the 
pvirsult  of  careers  In  medicine  must  be 
prompUy  eliminated:  to  that  end  the  re- 
port sets  the  goal  of  quadrupling  (2.8%  to 
12%)  the  proportion  of  minority  students 
In  medical  classes  by  1976;  It  goes  on  to 
identify  the  main  barrier  to  minority  stu- 
dent enrollment  in  the  medical  schools  as 
the  Inadequacy  of  financial  aid  available  to 
them. 

The  levels  of  support  for  the  Student  As- 
sistance Program  In  the  Health  Manpower 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1971,  can  only  work 
to  aggravate  what  was  already  a  severe  situ- 
ation In  Fiscal  Year  1970;  these  levels  of 
support  are  so  inadequate  as  completely  to 
thwart  the  objective  just  stated,  and  to  re- 
sult additionally  in  the  exclusion  of  stu- 
dents from  middle  income  families  from 
entering  or  continuing  upon  the  rolls  of  our 
medical  schooU.  Mr.  Robert  Shannon  of  the 
Student  American  Medical  Association  in 
testimony  presented  to  this  Subcommittee, 
states  our  position  on  student  assistance,  but 
we  should  like  to  emphasiae  the  foUowlng 
elements  for  your  consideration: 

The  Health  Professions  Scholarship  and 
Loan  Programs,  Initiated  under  the  Health 
Manpower  Amendments  of  1965.  as  amended, 
authorize  appropriations  of  $35  million  for 
the  loan  programs  and  an  amount  for  schol- 
arship programs  equal  to  $2,000  multlpUed 
by  10  7o  of  the  total  health  professions  en- 
roUment.  Since  there  will  be  approximately 
84.000  students  enrolled  In  health  profes- 
sions schools  in  the  academic  year  1970- 
71,  the  authorization  for  this  scholarship 
program  would  total  $16,800,000. 

Against  the  authorization  of  $35  million, 
the  President's  budget  proposes  $12  mlUlon 
for  student  loans,  which  Is  a  reduction  of 
$3  million  from  the  $15  million  level  ap- 
propriated m  1970  and  $14,500,000  from  the 
$26,500,000  level  of  1969.  At  the  present  time, 
the  health  professions  schools  of  the  nation 
have  reported  loan  applications  from  stu- 
dents in  excess  of  $43  million,  almost  four 
times  the  budgetary  level  proposed. 

While  the  Administration  proposed  $16 
mUllon  as  the  budget  level  for  1971  for  the 
scholarship  program,  the  amount  required  to 
meet  the  authorized  allocation  formula  Is 
$16300,000.  Thus,  for  these  two  critical  stu- 
dent assistance  programs,  whose  authorized 
levels  total  $51,800,000,  the  1971  budget  pro- 
posals would  only  allow  $27  million,  a  deficit 
of  approximately  $25  million. 

This  level  of  financing  for  student  assist- 
ance programs.  In  the  face  of  persistent  de- 
mands to  expand  medical  mshod  enroU- 
ments  In  a  manner  that  increasee  the  pro- 
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portion  of  minority  and 
dents,  can  only  be  viewed  as 
not  disastrous  In  what  It  i 
accomplishment  of  these  o^_, 
been  widely  rumored   that  the 
tlon's  Intention  here  wae  to 
President's   amplified   guarantee  1 
gram,  as  ouUlned   in  his  Higher 
Message   of   this   year,   for   the 
feeslons     Scholarship     and 
which  U  the  subject  of  this 
I    have    references    here    to    the' 
loan  program  under  TlUe  IV 
the  Health  EducaUon  Act  of 
nately  however,  this  Is  Just  not 
stltutlon  because  the  guarante^ 
gram,    by    its    very    nature, 
against  the  medical  student 
training  period  and   uniquely 
tlonal  costs. 

The  maximum  amount  that  a 
borrow  under  the  gpuaranteed 
Is  $1,500  a  year  with  a  ceiling  of 
a  student's  total  borrowing  p>o\ 
entire  course  of  his  undergradu 
fessional  education.  These  nu 
set  against   the  fact  that  In 
year  196&-70.  the  average  annual 
a  medical  student  were  appro 
or  a  total  of  •20,000  for  the 
program  only,  and  these  costs 
to    increase.    The    Incompatabl^ 
levels  of  support  under  the 
program    with    the   realities  "of 
needs  In  financing  medical 
too     clear.      Moreover.     If     the 
revision     of     the     guaranteed 
gram     becomes     law     (and 
would     In     no     event     take 
than    fiscal    '72).    the    $2,500 
Ing    coupled    with    a    revised 
Ing  celUng  of  up  to  $12300  ann 
Ing  coupled  with  a  revised  total 
celling  of  up  to  $12,500.  would 
more  realistic  In  meeting  the 
costs  of  medical  education.  Pi  , 
the  guaranteed  loan  program  is 
student  borrowing  as  an  underg, 
have  used  up  all  of  his  borrowln; 
fore   he  even  gets  to  medical 
further  militates  against  the 
this  program  for  the  health  ^.  „ 
dent  assistance  programs   undei 
todAy. 

Therefore,  the  need  for 

Ing  the  levels  of  support  In  the 
budget    for    the    health    professl^ 
ship  and  loan  programs,  Is  cl( 
otherwise  there  arises  the  real 

opportunities  for  medical 

limited   to  those  who  can   afforl 
costs  Involved  or  be«u-  the  burdei] 
ing  In  an  Inflationary  expensive 
ket.  or  yet  to  those  very  few  i 
who  can  meet  the  eligibility 
for  the  limited  amount  of  t 
under  government  loans  and 
result,    a   great    number    of   ^_ 
dents   from   middle-class   famlllfe 
the   most   part,   be   excluded.   Ir 
medical  schools  have  been  able 
most  qualified  applicants  ..^ 
economic  backgrounds.  Now 
Ing  Increasingly  forced  to  use 
missions    criterion — the    ability 
one's  own  education. 

We   therefore   urge,   that    the 
recommend    appropriation    of    i 
thorlzations   for   the   Loan   and 
Programs  and  emphasize  that 
be  administered  to  serve  all  ni. 
In  the  Interest  of  assuring  full 
tlon    of    all    Americans    In 
classes   without   the   use  of 
tlons  or  other  arbitrary  devices 
have  unavoidable  discriminatory 
the  medical  schools'  student 
vestment    in    human    beings 
them  to  work  up  to  the  limits 
tellectual    potential,    without 
their  ability  to  pay.  Is  clearly  a 
while  and  essential  national  exAndlture. 
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NATIONAl.    LIBaARY    OF    MEOICim 

The  advance  of  medical  education  and  re- 
search, and  particularly  the  Improvement  of 
medical  care  and  health  services  are  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  prompt  and  accurate 
communication  of  the  latest  scientific  in- 
formation stored  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
for  easy  access  by  the  entire  biomedical  and 
health  community. 

The  National  Library  of  Medicine  and  Us 
programs  stand  at  the  center  of  this  process. 
The  enormous  collection  of  medical  writings 
held  by  the  Library,  Its  world-wide  acquisi- 
tion program,  coupled  with  Its  biblio- 
graphic activities,  notably  the  Index  Medi- 
cus  and  MEDLARS,  constitute  the  basic  In- 
telligence process  of  medicine  not  only  for 
the  United  States  but  for  the  world  medical 
community. 

The  Influence  of  the  National  Library  has 
been  greatly  extended  through  its  grant  pro- 
gram, which  constitutes  a  key  component 
in  the  continued  growth  of  medical-library 
capability  and  resources  throughout  the  na- 
tion. A  new  and  exciting  program  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  biomedical  communications  net- 
work through  the  Lister  Hill  National  Cen- 
ter for  Biomedical  Communications.  This 
program  is  aimed  at  linking  all  medical  in- 
formation sources  across  the  nation  through 
a  system  of  modern  communications  and 
computer  technology  in  a  way  as  to  permit 
a  more  complete  sharing  of  theoretical 
knowledge  and  technological  know-how.  This 
system,  not  only  promotes  the  best  In  medi- 
cal education,  research,  and  service  but 
through  the  elimination  of  overlap  and  du- 
plication of  effort,  makes  possible  substantial 
savings  in  money  and  utilization  of  man- 
power and  facilities  Expanded  support  for 
this  program  would  bring  to  American  medi- 
cine the  full  benefit  of  contemporary  infor- 
mation handling  and  communications  tech- 
nology. 

A  major  setback  In  the  development  of  the 
extramural  programs  of  the  NLM  Is  the  ab- 
sence for  the  second  year  In  a  row  of  any 
budget  request  for  the  construction  of  library 
facilities.  This  is  a  grave  loss  for  American 
medicine.  In  the  midst  of  the  Information 
explosion,  the  failure  to  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate framework  of  medical  library  facilities 
to  serve  education  and  research  needs,  as 
well  as  the  more  pressing  needs  of  the 
physician  and  his  other  partners  In  the 
health  services,  can  only  be  described  as 
shortsighted    and    counter-productive. 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  Increase  the 
funding  of  the  grant  functions  of  the  library 
of  medicine  by  at  least  the  6';  Inflation 
factor  over  the  FY  '69  base  to  fund  the 
(q>eratlons  of  the  Library  at  the  level  re- 
quested In  the  budget.  The  funds  for  the 
Lister  Hill  Center  for  Biomedical  Communi- 
cations should  be  doubled,  and  the  programs 
for  construction  of  medical  library  facilities 
around  the  nation  should  be  given  the  full 
$11  million  authorized  for  fiscal  '71  under 
Section  393(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  recently  amended  by  PL  91-212. 

Hill-Burton  program 
The  rising  demands  for  admission  to  hos- 
pitals and  for  the  services  provided  by  out- 
patient clinics  and  emergency  rooms  are  so 
well  known  they  need  little  emphasis  to  the 
Members  of  this  Committee.  It  does  seem 
desirable  to  emphasize  the  critical  importance 
of  a  great  many  hospitals,  such  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Teaching  Hospitals  of 
the  AAMC.  as  a  setting  for  the  education  of 
medical  students,  interns  and  residents, 
nurses,  technologists,  and  therapists  In  a 
number  of  disciplines.  Expanding  the  capac- 
ity of  hospitals  to  participate  In  the  educa- 
tion of  these  health  professionals  Is  a  critical 
part  of  the  national  effort  to  provide  addi- 
tional health  personnel.  The  needs  of  the 
teaching  hospitals  to  renovate  or  replace  ex- 
isting facilities  or  build  new  ones  are  very 


great,  and  the  cost  of  construction  continues 
to  rise. 

We  believe  that  the  appropriation  request 
contained  in  the  administration  budget  for 
support  of  the  Hill-Burton  program  Is  un- 
realistic. There  is  authorizing  legislation 
which  has  been  agreed  upon  by  both  bodies 
of  Congress,  titled  Hospital  and  Medical  Fa- 
cilities Construction  and  Modernization 
Amendments  of  1969  (H.R.  11102)  that  ad- 
dresses Itself  In  a  more  positive  manner  to  the 
urgent  needs  for  hospital  facilities.  We  urge 
this  Committee  to  appropriate  the  authorized 
amounts  contained  in  this  legislation  of 
$402,500,000  for  the  Hill-Burton  grant  pro- 
gram and  $6  million  for  Interest  subsidies 
necessary  to  support  the  $500  million  loan 
guarantee  program.  The  Administration  re- 
quest of  $5  million  for  Interest  subsidies  for 
this  program  Is  based  upon  their  recom- 
mendation of  a  $400  million  loan  guarantee 
program.  A  portion  of  the  $5  million  would 
also  be  used  to  subsidize  loans  to  publicly 
owned  health  facilities  under  a  a  new  pro- 
gram by  which  the  public  facility  would 
issue  the  obligation  representing  the  loan 
back  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  which  will  Increase  the 
Interest  rate,  guarantee  the  obligation,  and 
sell  It  to  a  private  Investor  on  a  taxable 
basis.  An  additional  $30  million  as  a  revolv- 
ing fund  will  be  required  to  purchase  these 
obligations. 

HEALTH    SERVICES 

The  whole  national  effort  to  strengthen 
and  expand  medical  education  and  to  ad- 
vance scientific  knowledge  and  capability  In 
the  medical  sciences  through  research  is 
meaningful  only  as  it  helps  to  create  a  body 
of  health  services  which  can  assure  that  the 
health  needs  of  the  American  people  will  be 
met:  In  other  words,  that  every  person  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum possible  physical  and  mental  well 
being.  The  academic  medical  centers  and 
teaching  hospitals  are  an  Integral  part  of 
this  process.  Beyond  their  traditional  role  of 
training  health  manpower  and  conducting 
research,  the  medical  schools  through  their 
teaching  hospitals,  clinics  and  medical  care 
programs,  are  now  Involved  directly  In  the 
community  health  scene.  A  major  part  of 
this  Involvement  Is  centered  around  the  de- 
livery of  health  services;  as  noted  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  this  statement,  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  all  health  services  rendered  in  this 
nation  Is  provided  through  these  teaching 
facilities. 

Medical  centers  and  their  affiliated  teach- 
ing hospitals,  are  coming  Increasingly  to  play 
a  role  In  the  development  of  new  methods 
and  arrangements  for  providing  medical  care 
and  health  services.  Their  participation  in 
the  establishment  of  the  neighborhood 
health  center  is  only  one  Instance  of  this  ac- 
tivity. In  addition  to  these  activities,  aca- 
demic medical  centers  have  assumed  broad 
responsibilities  In  the  area  of  continuing  ed- 
ucation and  the  on-going  effort  to  Improve 
the  quality  and  scope  of  conununlty  health 
services. 

These  functions  of  the  medical  center  are 
dependent  upon  the  activities  of  Federal  pro- 
grams funded  In  this  appropriations  measure. 
Regional  Medical  Programs  have  provided 
the  means  for  academic  medical  centers  to 
translate  the  latest  developments  In  diag- 
nosis, therapy,  and  rehabilitation,  as  they 
have  emerged  In  the  academic  setting.  Into 
broad  applications  on  the  conununlty  scene 
In  such  a  way  as  substantially  to  diminish 
the  toll  taken  by  the  major  chronic  diseases. 

Comprehensive  Health  Planning  has  p7o- 
vlded  the  framework  for  medical  centers  to 
participate  In  local  and  regional  cooperative 
efforts  to  reap  the  maximum  benefit  from 
health  facilities  and  resources  and  to  provide 
for  a  more  rational,  tightly  Integrated  struc- 
ture In  the  delivery  of  community  health 
services. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Services 
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Research  and  Development  has  provided  the 
leadership  and  suppwrt  to  extend  the  same 
kind  of  scientific  approach  to  the  problems 
of  health  services  which  has  already  been  so 
successful  In  advancing  the  scientific  under- 
standing of  disease,  life  processes,  and  thera- 
peutic possibilities. 

The  progranw  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  have  permitted  academic 
medical  centers  to  expand  their  capability  in 
dealing  with  the  acute  problems  of  the  men- 
tally ill  and  to  participate  more  fully  In 
community  efforts  to  understand  and  con- 
trol behavioral  problems  such  as  drug  abuse 
and  alcoholism. 

Thus,  full  funding  for  these  key  national 
programs  In  the  health  service  area  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  nation's  overall  progress  toward 
the  objectives  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
national  health  expenditure. 

SUMMARY 

In  this  statement  we  have  tried  to  identify 
those  elements  of  the  HEW  appropriations 
bin  before  the  Subcommittee  which  have  a 
crucial  impact  upon  the  further  develop- 
ment of  medical  education,  medical  research, 
and  our  national  effort  to  Improve  health 
services.  In  the  face  of  these  great  needs,  we 
have  urged  a  series  of  specific  actions  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  take. 

In  summary,  we  urge  that  appropriations 
for  the  programs  supporting  the  construction 
of  health  professions,  teaching,  research,  and 
library  facilities  be  funded  at  the  full  level 
of  their  authorizations.  In  hke  manner,  we 
urge  that  the  programs  supporting  institu- 
tional and  special  project  grants  for  health 
professions  educational  Institutions  and  for 
student  assistance  in  the  health  professions 
area  be  allowed  full  authorizations.  In  re- 
spect to  medical  research,  we  have  urged  that 
the  Subcommittee  use  Fiscal  Year  1969  as  a 
base  year  reflecting  levels  of  support  that 
were  the  free  result  of  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  action  on  budget  requests  and 
that  this  level  be  increased  for  Fiscal  Year 
1971  at  a  rate  of  6  percent  per  amnum  In  order 
to  maintain  a  comparable  level  of  research 
activity  and  offset  the  costs  of  Inflation. 

We  have  also  urged  full  recognition  of  the 
vital  part  played  by  the  programs  of  the 
National  Library  in  medical  education,  re- 
search, and  service;  we  have  also  stressed  the 
Innovative  role  and  the  even  greater  Inno- 
vative potential  of  the  Lister  Hill  National 
Center  for  Biomedical  Communication,  and 
have  therefore  advocated  a  doubling  of  its 
1970  level  of  support.  We  have  also  asked  the 
Subcommittee  to  accord  full  recognition  of 
the  seminal  role  of  key  programs  of  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration, since  they  constitute  an  Indispens- 
able component  of  our  national  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  pubUc  health.  This  Subcommittee's 
determination  to  meet  these  needs  will  artic- 
ulate well  with  the  unstinting  effort  that  Is 
being  made  by  the  nation's  medical  centers 
to  serve  the  public  demand  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  medical  BUI  of  Rights.  The  addi- 
tional funds  we  request  are  therefore  nothing 
less  than  the  minimum  acceptable  Invest- 
ment In  the  rising  stock  of  a  healthy 
America. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


flnishe(i  business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
15628)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  ERVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  AlliOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  a  imanimous-consent  order  of 
the  Senate  for  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado to  be  recognized  at  this  time. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    The    Senator    is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  previous  order  for  the  recognition  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  briefly? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE) .  Two  hours  having  expired  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  request  has  been  cleared  on 
all  sides.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  a  nomination  which  was  re- 
ported earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  .  The  nomination  reported  earlier 
will  be  stated. 


U.S.  CIRCUIT  COURT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  WUUam  E.  MUler.  of  Termessee, 
to  be  a  U.S.  Circuit  Judge,  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notiflM  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There,  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  ERVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  what  purpose  he  wishes  me  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  want  to  make  a  speech. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry.  I  also  wish  to  make  a  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized when  the  Senator  completes  his 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  do  want  to  bring  up  this  matter  this 
afternoon.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  request? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  assume  it  would 
take  me  about  30  minutes  or  something 
like  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  Chair  will  recognize 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  I  have  cleared  this 
request  with  all  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  begin- 
ning at  1 :30  p.m.  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  for  30  minutes 
and  that  there  be  controlled  time  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

New  York 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Make  it  2  o'clock. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object, 
because  we  have  another  order  that  I  be 
recognized    when     the    Senator    from 

Colorado  concludes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  hear  me  out? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  I  will  hear  the  Sen- 
ator out,  but  I  may  state  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  the  floor  for  several 
days. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  prop- 
osition has  been  made  that  we  try  to 
take  up  the  Javits  amendment  at  this 
time.  PerhaiK  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  will  want  to  pro- 
pose a  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
have  no  objection  to  yielding  the  floor 
temporarily  for  the  piu-jxise  of  taking 
this  amendment  up  for  30  minutes,  pro- 
vided I  am  recognized  at  the  conclusion 

thereof.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
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Senator  from  Colorado 
Chair  took  to  be  a  unanimjo 
request? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No;  I  think 
Senator  from  West  Virginia 
request.  I  simply  said  that  I 
no  objection  to  yielding  th< 
porarily   for   such   a 
granting  of  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgin!^ 
ident,   I   ask   unanimous   c 
beginning  now,  there  be  a 
tion  of  30  minutes  on  the 
offered  by  the  able  Senatoi 
York  <  Mr.  Javfts  > ,  the  time 
divided    between    the 
amendment  'Mr.  Javits) 
jority  leader  or  whomever  hi 
nate.  and  that  at  the  closd 
minutes  there  be  a  vote  or 
amendment,    with    the 
standing   that   the 
by  the  senior  Senator  from 
laid  aside  during  that  tlmn 
Immediately   following   the 
the  able  Senator  from 
senior  Senator  from  North 
Ervin)  be  recognized  

The  PRESIDING  OFFIi 
objection? 

Mr.    JAVrrs.    Mr 
Senator  wUl  yield,  I  would 
quorum  call,  either  now  or  a 
the  debate,  so  I  can  have 
nays  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virglni^ 
ator  can  have  them  ordered 

The     PRESIDING 
right  exists. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presideilt 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  I 
in  saying  that  the  yeas  and 
be  requested  while  this 
mous-consent  request  is 
want  to  be  sure  that  part  of 
standing  is  that  I  have  the 
sume  the  floor  after  that. 

The    PRESIDING 
the    agreement    proposed, 
from  Colorado  would  have 

Is  there  objection  to  the 
consent  request?  The  Chair 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 

The     PRESIDING 
Chair  will  first  ask  the  clerk 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read 
ment,  as  follows : 

On  page  5.  between  Unes  17 
tbe  language  added  by  amenditient 
liuert  the  following  new  genten^ 

"Nothing  contained  In  this 
be   deemed    to    Impugn    the 
powers  of  the  Congress  lncludl|ig 
to  declare  war  and  to  make 
government   and   regulation   ol 
Forces  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presideilt.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presidenti  I  yield  my 
self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  basi- 
cally to  reserve  without  piejudlce  the 
powers  of  the  Congress  as  <hey  are  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution.  |  would  like 
to  read  the  words  of  the  i  Constitution 
into  the  Record,  because  I  think  that  Is 
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the  way  in  which  to  make  my  purpose 
very  clear: 

The  war  powers  of  Congress  are  spec- 
ified in  section  8  of  article  I.  The  criti- 
cal pwwers,  which  I  feel  are  most  perti- 
nent to  this  debate,  are  as  follows.  First: 

To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque 
and  Reprisal  and  make  Rules  concerning 
Captures  on  Land  and  Water. 

Second,  Mr.  President: 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces. 

Those  are  the  particular  powers  to 
which  my  amendment  refers.  There  are 
other,  equally  important  powers  in  this 
section  of  the  Constitution.  My  amend- 
ment makes  reference  to  all  of  them.  It 
singles  out  these  two  because,  I  feel,  they 
are  most  pertinent  to  potential  adverse 
interpretations  of  the  language  of  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  my  legislative 
assistant  for  foreign  policy,  Peter  Lake- 
land, who  has  been  indispensable  in  the 
development  of  this  thinking. 

My  amendment  comes  in  response  to 
the  contiguity  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
and  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  the  possible  preju- 
dice impact  of  that  cumulative  lan- 
guage 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  major- 
ity leader's  amendment  read : 

Nothing  contained  in  this  section — 

That,  Is  the  famous  Cooper-Church 
amendment — 

shall  be  deemed  to  impugn  the  Constitu- 
tional power  of  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief. 

I  supported  that,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  thought  that  the  President  was 
entitled  to  that,  in  view  of  the  rather  new 
exercise  of  the  power  to  limit  his  actions 
In  Cambodia  through  the  use  of  the  ap- 
propriations power. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  the  language  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia   (Mr. 
Btrs)  came  along,  and  that  said: 
including  the  exercise—^ 

The  word  "including"  Is  very  Impor- 
tant— 

of  that  constitutional  power  which  may  be 
necesssuy  to  protect  the  lives  of  United 
States  armed  forces  wherever  deployed. 

I  found  that  idea  appealing  at  first 
glance  as  did  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  I  thought  more,  and  voted 
against  the  amendment. 

On  deeper  reflection,  I  was  very  deep- 
ly troubled  by  what  I  considered  to  be 
our  moving  into  yet  another  field,  which 
was  to  define  what  the  Commander  in 
Chief's  power  meant,  because  we  were 
not  at  the  same  time  defining  what  the 
power  of  Congress  meant.  Also,  by  say- 
ing what  it  does,  that  is,  recognizing,  an 
authority  of  the  President  to  protect  the 
lives  of  U.S.  forces  wherever  deployed, 
I  thought,  we  were  again  writing  a  blank 
check.  The  language  certainly  left  too 
much  open  to  the  President,  in  terms  of 
defining  his  authority  as  broadly  as  he 
saw  fit. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ptn- 
BRiGHT)  was,  I  think,  quite  right  when 
he  said,  "This  is  like  Gulf  of  Tonkin; 


it  looks  good;  it  is  appealing.  You  find 
it  difficult  to  vote  against  it.  And  yet, 
when  you  read  it  literally,  it  worries  you. 
Just  as  Gulf  of  Tonkin  did." 

The  President,  imder  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
was  given  the  authority  to  use  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  open-endedly 
and  pretty  much  as  he  chose  in  South- 
east Asia. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  discussing  it  in  the 
debate  here  awhile  ago  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  and  with  others, 
it  is  not  the  fact  that  I  question  the  duty 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  "to  protect 
the  lives  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  wherever 
deployed."  Of  course  the  Commander  in 
Ciiief  has  that  duty,  as  does  the  com- 
mander of  a  company  or  a  squad. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  question 
of  no  ceiling  on  the  exercise  of  this  duty 
that  lias  worried  me  so  much.  Is  there 
any?  Or  can  a  President,  simply  by 
getting  himself  into  a  situation  "de- 
signed to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  wherever  deployed" — and  remem- 
ber we  have  forces  deployed  virtually 
everywhere — do  whatever  he  thinks  fit, 
with  no  checks  or  balances?  When  he 
gets  into  such  a  situation,  as  I  said  a 
minute  ago,  "At  what  cost.  Lord,  and 
how  long?"  Is  there  any  limit  at  all? 

The  whole  system  of  our  Government 
is  designed  the  other  way — the  whole 
historic  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
And,  the  most  careful,  explicit,  and  de- 
tailed checks  on  the  Executive  written 
into  the  Constitution  are  those  dealing 
with  the  war  powers. 

If  Congress  would  utilize  its  constitu- 
tional powers.  It  could  impose  a  ceil- 
ing in  time,  a  ceiling  in  treasure,  through 
the  appropriations  power. 

The  Congress  has  many  other  powers 
under  the  Constitution.  I  feel  that  if  we 
aie  going  to  make  special  reference  to 
his  duty  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  wher- 
ever deployed,  we  must  say  that  Congress 
by  so  stating  is  not  defining  away  its  own 
powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
we  will  define  these  congressional  powers. 
I  detect  a  real  feeling  in  this  Chamber 
in  favor  of  that  objective.  This,  too.  may 
involve  tremendous  debate,  but  it  will 
be  a  historic  point  of  departure  for  our 
country.  And  it  will  be  a  historic  point 
of  departure  in  world  history,  because 
the  tragic  history  of  our  world  has 
been  drenched  with  blood  by  wars  made 
by  rules  rather  than  by  peoples,  and, 
that  is  really  what  we  are  trsrlng  to 
cope  with  in  Invoking  these  constitu- 
tionsd  powers. 

So,  Mr.  President,  all  that  my  amend- 
ment seeks  to  do — as  I  developed  In  the 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd).  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  many 
other  colleagues,  with  the  fine  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church) — is  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
definition,  in  prswjtice  under  contempo- 
rary conditions,  of  the  respective  war 
power  is  a  task  which  remains  to  be 
ftu^ed.  It  must  be  faced  without  preju- 
dice to  the  powers  of  either  side. 
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I  thought  that  the  3yrd  amendment 
language,  if  left  unbalanced,  might  be 
prejudicial. 

I  felt  that  if  we  tried  In  any  way  to 
qualify  what  Senator  Byrd  has  written, 
we  could  be  in  worse  trouble.  So  the  best 
way  to  do  it  is  simply,  for  the  present, 
to  reassert  and  reserve  without  prejudice 
the  constitutional  power  we  have;  to 
state  explicitly  that  we  have  given  none 
of  it  away  by  virtue  of  what  we  said  in 
the  Byrd  amendment. 

We  will  come.  In  my  judgment,  to  the 
ultimate  decision  as  to  the  delineation 
of  the  respective  war  powers,  how  they 
should  be  defined,  and  what  we  do  in  the 
modern  day,  when  it  may  be  unwise,  in 
Juridical  and  in  policy  terms,  to  declare 
war.  The  Constitution  does  not  give  us 
clear  guidance  as  to  how  this  should  be 
done,  in  our  present  circumstances. 

Soon  we  must  face  the  task  of  redefin- 
ing— or  defining,  because  we  have  never 
defined  them  before— what  powers  are 
the  powers  of  the  Commsmder  in  Chief, 
what  powers  are  the  powers  of  Congress, 
where  one  stops  and  the  other  begins.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  3964,  which 
could  do  this — in  a  way  I  feel  satisfactory 
to  all  sides.  In  the  meantime,  we  must 
at  least  preserve  the  situation  unim- 
paired, unprejudiced  by  anything  which 
we  may  do  while  we  find  our  way  out  of 
the  immediate  emergency,  which  is  the 
Vietnam  war. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  has  no  other  purpose,  I  hope 
very  much  that,  as  apparently  Is  the  case, 
it  will  find  general  favor  with  the  Senate. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
hope  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
will  find  imanimous  favor  with  the  S«i- 
ate  today.  I  could  not  vote  against  it. 
because  a  vote  against  it  would  be  a  vote 
against  the  Constitution.  I  could  not 
vote  against  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
as  modified  by  the  Byrd  amendment, 
because  I  believed  a  vote  against  it  would 
be  a  vote  against  the  Constitution. 

Inasmuch  as  we  chose  to  adopt  the 
Mansfield-Byrd  amendments,  we  should 
proceed,  in  the  Interest  of  balance,  to 
adopt  the  Javits  amendment,  thus  giv- 
ing explicit  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
the  Constitution  does  confer  certain 
powers  upon  the  Presidency  and  certain 
powers  upon  Congress  when  it  comes  to 
warmaking. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out.  Congress  should  proceed,  in 
the  coming  months,  to  a  more  precise 
definition  of  these  powers.  As  for  now. 
however,  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  proposed 
this  amendment.  It  brings  back  into 
proper  equilibrum  our  consideration  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

As  originally  proposed,  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  was  not  to  define  the 
warmaking  powers  of  Congress,  what- 
ever they  may  be;  nor  was  it  to  define 
the  powers  of  the  President  as  Com- 
msmder  in  Chief,  as  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  Constitution.  The  purpose  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  from  the 
beginning,  was  to  assert  a  certain  pow- 
er that  everyone  recognizes  belongs  to 
Congress.  The  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment was  to  impose  certain  limitations 


upon  the  use  of  public  money.  No  one 
argues  that  the  President  can  spend 
public  money  in  ways  which  Congress 
prohibits.  I  do  not  know  why  this  should 
be  such  an  obscure  point. 

If,  for  example,  the  Constitution  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  the  right  to 
occupy  the  White  House,  then  It  would 
follow  that  Congress  could  not  deny 
the  President  occupation  of  the  White 
House.  Yet,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
President  could  then  pay,  with  public 
money,  all  the  bills  associated  with  the 
heat,  the  lights,  the  servants  or  the 
gardeners,  unless  Congress  cho»e  to  fur- 
nish the  public  money  with  which  to 
do  so. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  Looking  explicitly  to  those 
powers  that  belong  to  Congress  alone, 
we  have  said  that  on  and  after  July  1, 
1970,  no  public  money  shall  be  available 
in  this  or  any  other  act  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  Amerlcsm  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia, for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
American  advisers  or  instructors  to 
Cambodian  forces,  for  the  purpose  of 
hiring  and  paying  for  mercenaries  to 
fight  for  Cambodia,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  combat  activity  in  the 
air  above  Cambodia  in  support  of  Caia- 
bodian  forces.  What  could  be  clearer 
than  that? 

The  money  is  simply  not  available,  un- 
less it  be  contended  that  the  President 
has  inherent  powers  to  spend  public 
money  regardless  of  limitations  imposed 
by  Congress.  This  is  a  proposition  that  no 
constitutional  authority,  certainly  no 
Senator,  has  stood  for  at  any  time  dur- 
nig  the  debate.  Perhaps  we  can  return 
to  the  real  substance  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  which  remains  im- 
touched.  The  four  substantive  provisions 
of  the  Cooper -Church  amendment  are 
the  same  now  as  they  were  on  the  day 
the  amendment  was  brought  to  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  7  weeks  ago. 

There  has  been  much  confusion,  much 
distortion,  and  much  beclouding  of  the 
issue.  Ambiguity  and  subtlety  usually  ac- 
company constitutional  discussion.  How- 
ever, the  substance  of  the  amendment 
remains  unimpaired,  and  I  hope  that 
this  will  be  clear,  when  we  come  to  a 
final  vote  next  week.  We  are  engaging 
in  the  exercise  of  a  power  that  belongs 
exclusively  to  Congress — the  power  to  de- 
termine how  and  under  what  clrcum- 
sttuices  public  money  will,  or  will  not, 
be  spent;  the  power  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  for  certain 
purposes. 

These  purpKjses.  of  course,  are  well 
known.  Our  objective  Is  to  set  the  outer 
limits,  by  pulling  tight  the  purse  strings 
against  the  creeping  involvement  of 
American  forces  in  a  widening  war  in 
Indochina.  We  permit  the  current  opera- 
tion in  Cambodia  to  be  completed,  after 
which  we  provide  that  no  public  money 
will  be  available  for  the  particular  ac- 
tivities that  are  specified  in  the  amend- 
ment, the  kind  of  activities  that  drew  us. 
step  by  step,  into  the  bottomless  morass 
in  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  want  Cambodia  to  become 
another  Vietnam;  we  do  not  make  public 
money  available  for  that  purpose.  We 
say,  in  effect,  to  the  President,  "If  you 


want  to  send  American  forces  back  Into 
Cambodia,  opening  up  a  new  front 
there ;  if  you  want  to  send  them  back  in 
force  for  any  protracted  period  of  time; 
if  you  want  to  send  American  military 
advisers  into  Cambodia;  if  you  want  to 
hire  mercenaries  to  fight  for  Cambodia; 
or  if  you  want  to  engage  the  United 
States  Air  Force  above  Cambodia  in  sup- 
port of  Cambodian  forces — If  you  want 
to  take  any  of  these  steps  which  we  think 
will  entangle  the  United  States  in  a  new 
war  on  a  new  front  in  Southeast  Asia, 
then  you  must  come  back  to  Congress 
and  make  your  case.  You  must  ask  Con- 
gress to  lift  the  limitations  that  are  im- 
posed by  this  amendment." 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  helps  to 
place  this  whole  picture  in  proper  bal- 
ance again.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
his  amendment,  as  it  has  adopted  the 
Mansfield-Byrd  amendments.  We  can,  at 
last,  proceed  to  a  final  determination  of 
the  real  question  on  the  substance  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho.  I 
should  like  the  Record  to  show  that  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  referred  to 
as  the  Javits-Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  deeply  hon- 
ored, because  I  think  It  should  be  known 
as  the  Javits  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
for  having  thought  of  this  language 
which  I  think  puts  the  Byrd  amendment 
into  proper  perspective.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  were  extremely  disturbed 
about  the  way  the  Byrd  amendment 
would  be  ultimately  interpreted.  There 
were  those  who  believed  it  would  have  no 
effect  at  all;  that  it  was  an  innocuous 
repetition  of  what  was  obvious.  But 
having  seen  how  other  laws  or  resolu- 
tions have  been  distorted  in  the  past,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stances of  its  attachment  to  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  I  was  extremely 
disturbed  about  it,  as  I  expressed  the 
other  day. 

So  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion to  see  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  brought  in  this  additional 
amendment,  which  restores,  I  think,  the 
balance  between  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive brsuiches,  just  tis  was  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution  Itself. 

As  so  often  happens,  if  we  carry  on  a 
debate  long  enough  In  this  body,  no 
matter  how  confused  the  discussion  may 
at  times  become,  sooner  or  later  some 
Senator  out  of  the  100  will  have  an  in- 
spiration that  will  find  a  way  to  clarify 
the  situation.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  done  that  in  this  case. 

He  has  stated  what  is  obviously  true — 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  impugn  the 
proper  role  of  the  Senate  in  our  constitu- 
tional system,  a  role  the  Senate  sought  to 
reaffirm  last  year  when  it  passed  the 
commitments  resolution.  Nearly  every- 
thing we  have  done  In  the  past  year  or 
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so  in  this  area  has  been  a 
Senate  to  try  to  reestablish  a 
our  constitutional  system. 

To  digress  a  moment,  it 
that  the  continual  prosecution 
absolutely  antithetical  to  the 
tion  of  a  democratic  system.  I 
lieve  that  we  can  preserve 
cratic  system  if  we  continue  to 
around  the  world. 

War  is  not  compatible  with 
I  think  that  should  be  obvious  fiom 
is  happening  to  this  country.  M^  )st 
world  today  is  ruled  by  militarj 
forms  of  dictatorships.  As  a 
fact,  it  is  doubtful  that  they  car 
more  satisfactorily  in  any  othfr 
s>Tnpathize   with  rather   than 
them  for  it  because  I  do  not  thihk 
tries  that  have  recently  change<  I 
tary  governments  in  a  world 
by  huge  military  establislimenta 
sibly  make  a  democratic  system 
Democracy  flourishes  only  undtr 
ful  conditions.  The  thrust  of  th« 
Church   amendment   and   somf 
other  pending  amendments  is 
the   reestablishment  of  peace 
that  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
democratic  system. 

There  are  many  ominous 
ing  into  our  national  dialog 
This  morning  in  the  Wtishingjton 
there  are  extensive  extracts  fropi 
statements  of  the  Vice  Pre 
Post  likens  him  to  a  former  Member 
this  body.  I  do  not  think  that 
rect  analogy.  The  Vice  Preside 
a  member  of  the  legislative  bra4ch 
ator  Joseph  McCarthy  was 
Senators.  While  he  could  caust 
desd  of  consternation  aind 
by  his  words,  he  was  not  a  member 
the  executive  branch   and   he 
speak  for  the  real  executive  powpr 
country   that  could  actually 
and  directly  control  our  citizen^ 
business  enterprises.  There  is  a 
ference  l)etween  the  Vice  President 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy, 
dent  Agnew  speaks  for  the  executive 
speaks  for  "the"  executive 
power  bsK;ked  by  the  FBI,  the 
ment  of  Justice  and  all  the  courts 
marshals  of  this  land,  and  above 
3*2  million  men  armed  by  the  iqost 
erful  weapons  ever  devised  by 
mind  and  a  \-ast  technological 
ment. 

Speaking  as  he  does  as  a  member 
the  executive  it  is  a  far  more 
situation,  than  when  any  Memt<er 
Senate  speaks  or  even  has  a 
What  can  the  Senator  do.  The 
Vice  President  is  more  reminisci 
Joseph  Goebbels  in  the  thirties 
Joseph  McCarthy  in  the  fifties 
he  speaks  for  a  different  brancl: 
emment  than  did  McCarthy.  It 
dangeroiis  way  to  approach  public 
fairs  if  we  wish  to  preserve 
cratic  system.  Heavyhanded  threats 
members  of  the  executive  is 
clve  to  freedom  of  speech,  free 
in  short  to  the  practice  of 

I  believe  that  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
back  into  its  proper  perspective 
this  bill  is  concerned  the  relatlvfe 
of  the  executive  and  the  leglslati  ^e 
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I  was  deeply  disturbed  about  the  pos- 
sible— and  probable,  I  believe — interpre- 
tation of  the  B>Td  amendment.  The  ap- 
parent acceptance  of  the  concept  that 
the  Commander  in  Chief  has  all  the 
power  he  needs  without  the  approval  of 
Congress  to  do  anything  he  likes  with 
our  military  forces,  which  now  number 
some  3'2  million  men.  To  me,  that  would 
mean  the  end  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, if  it  should  be  carried  out  to  that 
extent. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  sponsors  intended 
it  to  be  interpreted  that  way,  but  this 
sudden  and  almost  unanimous  flocking 
to  the  concept  that  the  Commander  in 
Chief  can  do  anything  he  likes  to  pro- 
tect om-  soldiers,  wherever  they  may  be, 
and  that  he  can  deploy  them  wherever 
he  wishes — they  are  already  deployed  all 
over  the  world — leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  practical  limit  to  what 
he  might  do  on  his  own  initiative  with- 
out consulting  Congress. 

I  reject  that  view  and  I  believe  it  is 
contrary  to  the  Constitution. 

There  was  even  an  intimation  that  it 
would  be  improper  for  the  Senate  to 
withhold  any  funds  from  him. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  on  his  constructive  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre).  The  Senator  from  New  York 
has  no  more  time  remaining.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  save  1  minute  for 
the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  1  ad- 
ditional minute  allotted  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  1  additional  minute  will  be 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  war  {xjwers  are  shared  by  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
the  Congress. 

Those  war  powers  are  set  forth,  inso- 
far as  the  President  is  concerned,  in  par- 
agraph 1  of  section  2  of  article  n  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  war  powers  of  Congress  are  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 
and  18  of  section  8  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  Byrd  amendment 
dealt  only  with  the  war  powers  of  the 
President. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  recognized 
that  nothing  in  this  section — meaning 
section  47  of  the  biU — shall  be  deemed  to 
impugn  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  pe- 
riod. 

The  Byrd  amendment  not  only  went 
to  the  recognition  of  Presidential  war 


powers,  as  the  Mansfield  amendment  did, 
but  the  Byrd  amendment  also  recognized 
the  authority  of  the  President  properly 
to  exercise  those  war  powers,  under  the 
Constitution,  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  reasserts  the  war 
powers  of  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  read,  in  part,  the  verbiage  of 
the  Javits  amendment: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  section — 

Again  referring  to  section  47  of  the 
Military  Sales  Act — 

shall  be  deemed  to  Impugn — 

Webster  defines  the  word  "impugn"  as 
"to  assail,  cast  doubt  upon,  to  question, 
or  to  deny."  So,  in  reality,  Mr.  Javits  is 
saying  in  this  amendment  that  nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  question  or  cast  doubt  upon  or  to  deny 
or  assail  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Congress. 

What  are  those  constitutional  powers? 
The  able  Senator  from  New  York  goes 
on  to  refer  explicitly  to  certain  of  those 
powers:  He  says:  "including  the  power 
to  declare  war." 

That  is  a  reference  to  paragraph  11 
of  section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Senator  goes  on:  "and  to  make 
rules  for  the  government  and  regulation." 

That  is  a  reference  to  paragraph  14  of 
section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 
The  only  change  made  in  the  precise 
verbiage  of  paragraph  14  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  his  amendment  is  in 
the  words  .  .  .  "Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States." 

The  Constitution  makes  reference  to 
"the  land  and  naval  forces." 

Thus,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
merely  reasserts  the  warmaking  powers 
of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

There  was  legislative  history  on  the 
Byrd  amendment.  I  think  the  intent  of 
its  cosponsors  was  clearly  expressed  In 
that  legislative  history.  Nowhere  did  any 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  amendment  ex- 
press an  intent  to  give  the  President  any 
imagined  powers  to  enter  into  new  com- 
mitments, to  enter  into  any  new  war,  or 
to  enter  into  any  war  for  Cambodia.  That 
intent  was  very  clearly  stated  by  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Thus,  there  should  not  be  any  question 
about  the  intent  of  the  Byrd-GrifBn 
amendment,  inasmuch  as  such  intent 
was  stated  in  the  debate  preceding  the 
vote  thereon. 

In  summation,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  able  Senator  from  New  York  does 
nothing  to  affect  the  Byrd  amendment, 
which  has  already  been  adopted  by  a 
rollcall  vote.  The  Byrd  amendment  went 
to  the  constitutional  war  powers  of  the 
President  acting  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  Javits  amendment  goes  to  the  war 
powers  of  Congress  as  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  Javits  amendment.  I  think  it 
does  bring  a  proper  balance  to  the  legis- 
lative history  in  connection  with  both 
amendments.   I   support   the   Senator's 
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amendment.  I  hope  that  the  vote  thereon 
will  be  unanimous. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, if  I  may  do  so,  with  the  approval  of 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Javits)  to  have  my  name  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
minute  I  have,  I  want  to  make  one  or 
two  observations.  First  of  all,  I  concur 
with  the  general  remarks  just  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  sis  to  the  effect  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  and  the  relation  of  this 
amendment  to  it. 

I  can  support  this  amendment  whole- 
heartedly. I  asked  for  this  1  minute  to 
explain  this  thought,  that  having  done 
this  now  and  reasserted  the  powers  of 
each  respective  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  us  all 
to  take  a  very  good,  hard  look  at  the 
situation  and  try  to  avoid  situations 
again  where  we  have  to  start  to  try  to 
define  the  powers  of  any  department  of 
the  Government  under  the  Constitution. 
The  interpretation  and  misinterpreta- 
tion and  the  understanding  and  misim- 
derstanding  of  the  words  can  only  stir 
up  a  lot  of  mischief  which  in  the  long 
run.  I  am  sure,  disturb  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  much  as  they  disturb 
some  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  All  time  having  expired,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY:  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bttr- 
DicKi,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  EJllender),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYAt,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut <Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH)  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender).  the  Senator  from  Iowa 


(Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ing (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Soiator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoft),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  . 
the  Senator  frcaa  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Smith),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtxNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the 
Senator  from  South  IDakota  (Mr. 
MtrwDT),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  MtTHPHY).  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Smith)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Towir)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  73, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  181  Leg.] 
TEAS — 73 


Aiken 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Allen 

Fong 

Metcalf 

AUott 

Pulbnght 

MUler 

Anderson 

Oravel 

Moss 

Baker 

Orlffin 

Muskle 

Bellmon 

Oumey 

Nelfion 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Bible 

Harris 

Pa.store 

Boggs 

Hart 

PeU 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Percy 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Byid,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Holllngs 

Schwelker 

Case 

Inouye 

Scott 

Church 

Javlta 

Smith,  Mame 

Cook 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Spong 

C3ooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Cianston 

Long 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mansfield 

WUllams,  Del. 

Domlnick 

Math  las 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Eagle  ton 

McClellan 

Young,  Ohio 

Eastland 

McOee 

Ervin 

McOovem 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING — 27 

Bayb 

Jackson 

Russell 

Burdick 

McCJarthy 

Saxbe 

Dodd 

Mondale 

Smith.  Dl. 

EUender 

Montoya 

Sparkman 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

Stennis 

Ooodell 

Murphy 

Tower 

Gore 

Pearson 

Tydings 

Hniska 

Prouty 

WUllams,  VJ. 

Hughes 

Rlblcoff 

Yarborough 

ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
MONDAY,  JUNE  29,  1970,  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  9  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was  aigreed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.         

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PELL  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  Journal,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  40 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  YOUNG  OF  OHIO  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
remarks  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNnTON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MATHIAS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECCXiNITION  OF 
SENATOR  BYRD  OF  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
remarks  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  be  recognized  for  the  calling 
up  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  ON  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  THE  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  that  time  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report — cmd  this  has 
been  cleared,  I  believe — there  be  a  limi- 
tation of  time  of  30  minutes,  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  minority 
leader  smd  the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia)^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE 
MILITARY  SALES 


F(  )REIGN 
A  JT 


The  Senate  continued  with  he  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iH.R.  15628  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICl^R.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
nearing  the  end  of  a  long  and  important 
debate.  This  debate  has  been  very  thor- 
ough, as  t>efits  a  debate  tha;  concerns 
issues  of  constitutional  import  ance.  Fur- 
ther, this  debate  has  aroused  s  trong  pas- 
sions on  all  sides.  This.  too.  is  fitting  and 
proper. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  cuestion  of 
how  to  achieve  what  we  all  cc  nsider  the 
most  precious  and  most  fragile  thing 
which  government  can  prov  de — stable 
and  honorable  peace.  We  wc  uld  do  no 
credit  to  our  convictions,  or  tc  ourselves, 
if  we  did  not  invest  our  debute  with  a 
vigor  appropriate  to  important  discus- 
sions. 

This  debate  has  generated  heat,  and 
that  is  not  bad,  especially  b^ause  this 
debate  has  also  generated  llgl:  t  on  great 
issues.  I.  for  one,  have  profited  from  a 
very  gratifying  series  of  lei  ters  from 
scholars  who  have  been  anxioi  is  to  share 
their  reflective  judgments  on  ( he  various 
issues  we  have  been  conf  rontii  g. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  imder- 
stand  the  nature  of  the  issues  iiat  are  in 
dispute.  There  axe  really  two  kinds  of 
issues. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  d<  allng  with 
constitutional  issues.  We  aris  debating 
some  measures  which  would  make  seri- 
ous changes  in  the  settled  and  proven 
role  of  the  Commander  in  Chi  it.  On  this 
issue  there  are  deep  and  serioiis  and  sin- 
cere disagreements.  We  cainnot  and 
should  not  ignore  these  disagreements. 

But  it  is  important  to  note  that  these 
deep  disagreements  have  bee^i  revealed 
only  because  of  a  current  disagreement 
about  one  part  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy in  one  section  of  the  worlp.  That  is. 
we  would  not  be  engaged  in  this  thought- 
ful debate  on  constitutionsdj  questions 
were  some  Members  not  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  President's  current  aoproach  to 
disengaging  the  Nation  froiQ  the  long 
Aas  he  inherited  a  year  and  4  half  ago. 

There  is  a  curious  irony  heri.  It  is  rare 
that  Senators  become  so  deeoly  divided 
on  constitutional  issues.  Yet  the  current 
deep  division  stems  from  a  relatively 
minor  disagreement  over  me^ns  to  an 
end. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  aboutj  this.  One 
hiindred  TJJS.  Senators  long  tfor  peace. 
They  share  with  the  President  an  intense 
desire  to  free  American  men  from  dan- 
gerous service  in  Vietnam.  The  differ- 
ences that  divide  us  are  real  etiough,  but 
they  concern  questions  of  maans. 

Still,  these  are  very  important  ques- 
tions and  it  is  important  for  us  to  demon- 
strate that  we  can  cope  with  ^em.  It  is 
important  because  frustration  sometimes 
manifests  itself  in  severe  criticism  of  our 
governmental  processes. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
American  system  does  not  \iork.  They 
are  aUenated  from  the  nationfd  politick 
process  for  two  reasons. 

First,  they  say  the  institutlbns  of  the 
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Government  are  unresponsive  to  the 
desires  of  the  p)eople. 

Second,  they  say  that  the  men  who 
hold  office  in  the  institutions  are  in- 
clined to  place  their  own  politlctd  in- 
terests over  the  national  interest.  They 
argue  that  the  men  in  political  offices 
at  the  national  level  are  frequently  more 
interested  in  advancing  their  private 
poUtical  fortunes  than  they  are  in  ad- 
vancing the  public  good. 

Now  let  me  be  very  clear  about  one 
thing.  I  think  both  of  these  contentions 
are  absolutely  wrong.  I  ihink  the  people 
who  make  such  allegations  are  grievous- 
ly mistaken.  They  are  sadly  underesti- 
mating the  vitality  of  our  institutions 
and  the  high  dedication  of  the  men  in 
high  public  office.  In  addition,  those  who 
make  such  allegations  against  the  men 
in  public  life  are  really  making  a  severe 
and  unfair  accusation  against  the 
American  people.  They  are  saying  that 
the  American  people  elect  bad  men  and 
tolerate  inferior  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  disagree  with  all  of 
this.  But  I  do  not  disagree  with  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  significant  minority 
among  the  young  who  do  endorse  these 
important  misdescriptions. 

Tlicrefore.  I  think  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  Nation  that  we  demonstrate 
our  responsiveness  to  large  public  con- 
cerns. We  must  demonstrate  that  there 
is  more  to  our  pronoimcements  than 
rhetoric.  We  must  demonstrate  a  will- 
ingness— Indeed  a  desire — to  come  to 
grips  with  matters  that  are  complex  and 
controversial. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  what  we  should 
do.  It  is  equally  clear  what  we  must  not 
do.  We  must  not  appear  to  be  dallying  on 
great  issues.  We  must  not  appear  un- 
willing to  confront  the  great  on  which 
we  speak  with  most  fervor.  We  must  not 
allow  a  widening  gap  l)€tween  our  rhet- 
oric and  our  performance.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all.  We  must  never  do  anything 
that  would  make  it  appear  that  we  were 
holding  up  Senate  business  for  private 
political  profit. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that  no 
Senator  would  contemplate  holding  up 
any  Senate  business  for  reasons  of  pri- 
vate political  aggrandizement.  Further. 
I  am  doubly  confident  that  no  Senator 
would  allow  private  political  considera- 
tions to  make  him  reluctant  to  take  up  a 
piece  of  business  which  he  considers  of 
maximum  importance. 

I  am  even  more  confident  still  that  no 
Senator  would  allow  private  considera- 
tions to  control  his  readiness  to  consider 
a  piece  of  important  business  when  that 
Senator  feels  very  strongly  that  there  is 
a  crying  need  to  demonstrate  to  the 
young — the  skeptical  young  who  are 
watching  us  so  closely — that  we  are 
ready  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the 
issues  of  burning  importance. 

If  we  do  not  allow  the  pending  amend- 
ment— the  McGovem-Hatfield  amend- 
ment— to  come  to  a  final  vote — up  or 
down — it  seems  to  me  that  we  encourage 
some  persons  to  make  false,  but  damag- 
ing and  harsh  judgments,  about  the  abil- 
ity— or  willingness — of  the  Senate  to 
respond  in  times  of  crises.  If  we  fail  to 
respond  in  moments  like  these  we  do 
nothing  more  than  encourage  frustra- 


tion and  cynicism  among  larger  and 
larger  segments  of  the  national  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President,  despite  what  has  been 
said  on  this  floor  these  last  few  days,  I 
do  not  think  there  are  any  cynical  Sena- 
tors. I  am  confident  that  only  exhaustion, 
or  the  inevitable  passion  that  accom- 
panies a  great  debate,  could  lead  one 
Senator  to  accuse  other  Senators  of  being 
cynical.  I  onli-  hope  that  this  sort  of  im- 
fortunate  lapse  from  courtesy  will  not 
incline  the  watching  young  people  to 
ignore  the  generally  high  level  of  this 
vital  debate. 

More  important,  I  hope  that  charges  of 
cynicism  do  not  encourage  the  young  to 
look  for  cynicism  in  our  dealings.  I  must 
speak  frankly  about  my  fears  in  this 
regard. 

I  am  afraid  that  many  of  the  young 
people  who  are  watching  the  Senate  may 
be  very  puzzled,  indeed,  if  we  terminate 
the  current  debate  about  Vietnam  with- 
out giving  comprehensive  consideration 
to  all  relevant  measures.  This  Is  espe- 
cially vital  in  light  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  relevant  measures  have  attracted 
so  much  attention  among  the  young. 
Moreover,  some  of  these  relevant  meas- 
ures have  been  backed  by  the  energetic 
support — and  the  moneys — of  citizens 
both  young  and  old. 

I  do  not  think  these  measures  are  wise. 
Nor  do  I  think  they  are  backed  by  any- 
thing like  a  majority  of  the  American 
people.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  clear  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  sup- 
port the  President's  disengagement  pol- 
icy and  they  endorse  the  traditional  im- 
derstanding  of  the  broad  powers  attach- 
ing to  the  office  of  Commander  in  Chief — 
and,  I  might  say,  the  powers  of  Congress 
as  well.  But  one  thing  is  clear.  These 
sincere  and  honorable  citizens  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  measures  they 
have  so  energetically  and  generously  sup- 
ported— and  I  am  speaking  specifically 
about  the  so-called  McGovern-Hatfleld 
amendment — will  receive  our  prompt  at- 
tention as  integral  parts  of  our  system- 
atic review  of  American  policy  on  this 
bill. 

Any  failure  to  do  so  at  this  time  would 
encourage  several  thoughs  about  cyni- 
cism. It  would  encourage  some  people  to 
become  cynical  about  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  engage  in  useful  and  orderly  and 
comprehensive  discussions  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. Obviously  if  Congress  cannot  do  this, 
then  it  can  have  little  role  in  the  set- 
ting of  such  policy.  Thus  if  we  fall  to 
act  now  on  all  relevent  measures,  we  will 
weaken  the  credibility  of  Congress. 

Second,  if  the  amendment  I  proposed 
is  not  allowed  to  be  voted  up  or  down, 
many  citizens — yoimg  and  old — who  are 
watching  us  now  will  conclude  that  there 
are  some  persons  who  do  not  want  the 
Senate  to  make  its  feelings  known.  This 
will  puzzle  and  sadden  them.  And  It  will 
be  especially  puzzling  when  they  notice 
that  some  persons  who  favor  passing  this 
measure  do  not  want  to  allow  it  to  come 
to  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid  that  their 
puzzlement  may  give  way  to  csmlcism. 
and  even  to  anger,  when  they  realize 
that  some  of  the  persons  who  will  not 
let  this  matter  come  to  a  vote  are  per- 
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sons  who  Just  find  it  Inconvenient  to 
vote  right  now.  And  I  am  very  worried 
lest  they  make  a  judgment — a  judgment 
I  think  is  quite  false— that  these  people 
oppose  a  vote  now  because  it  would  dis- 
rupt a  conspicuous  and  successful  drive 
for  financial  support. 

To  discourage  such  cynical  judgments, 
and  to  demonstrate  to  the  young  our  will- 
ingness to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  I 
hope  we  will  all  vote  our  convictions  on 
this  matter.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote 
to  kill  the  amendment,  and  decisively  de- 
feat the  amendment  which  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  say  an 
additional  word.  I  have  before  me  a  UPI 
news  bulletin.  I  shall  quote  from  it  in 
part,  but  first  I  sisk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  dispatch  be  printed  In  the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tJPI    News  Biriimv 

The  Senate  put  off  a  vote  until  1  p.m. 
Monday  on  the  AUott  amendment.  At  that 
time,  opponents  of  the  war  will  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  table  It. 

McCovern  said  there  was  no  chance  he  and 
other  sponsors  of  the  original  end  the  war 
amendment  would  let  the  Allott  copy  come  to 
a  vote  Monday.  He  said  he  expected  the 
tabling  motion  to  be  approved  since  many 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue  do  not 
want   a   vote   now. 

McGovern  again  attacked  Allott's  ma- 
neuver, calling  It  a  "cynical  power  play"  and 
warning  that  It  would  fe«d  the  doubte  of 
student  dissenters  about  the  workabUity  of 
the  democratic  system. 

3  Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  read, 

X  in  part,  from  the  buUetin : 

McGovem  again  attacked  Allott's  ma- 
neuver, calling  It  a  "cynical  power  play"  and 
warning  that  It  would  feed  the  doubts  of 
student  dissenters  about  the  workability  of 
the  democratic  system. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  exactly  this  point 
to  which  I  have  addressed  myself  this 
afternoon.  It  has  been  said  by  proponents 
of  the  McGovem  amendment  that  they 
want  to  offer  it  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bill,  and  that  I  have  been  indulging 
in  some  kind  of  political  hanky-panky  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

First,  I  quoted  from  the  Record  yester- 
day three  instances — I  could  have  quoted 
a  couple  of  dozen — in  which  this  kind  of 
action  has  been  taken,  not  only  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken),  but  also  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield).  I  re- 
call also  that  it  was  done  by  the  late 
Senator  Dirksen  and  many  other  leaders 
in  the  Senate.  * 

A  point  I  want  to  make  is  that^I  hope 
that  whoever  reads  this  statement  will 
be  clear  that  if  there  is  justification  for 
attaching  this  amendment  to  any  bill  at 
all,  or  choosing  one  bill  over  another,  it 
does  not  lie  to  the  military  assistance 
bill;  it  does  not  lie  to  the  military  con- 
struction bill,  to  which  its  proponents  say 
they  want  to  attach  it;  but  it  probably 
lies  as  much  to  the  defense  bill.  It  lies 
either  to  the  defense  bill  or  to  this  very 
biU. 

This  amendment  overhangs  the  con- 
science and  the  emotions  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  This  amendment 
has   caused   disruption   in   the   United 


States.  It  misleads  our  enemy.  It  mis- 
leads him  as  to  our  purposes.  Let  no  one 
make  any  error  about  it.  There  will  never 
be  any  meaningful  negotiations  in  Paris 
so  long  as  an  amendment  of  this  type 
hangs  over  the  heads  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and.  indirectly,  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  over  the 
powers  of  the  President  to  disengage  us 
from  a  very,  very  distasteful  war,  a  war 
from  which  he  would  like  to  disengage 
himself  as  much  as  any  other  citizen  of 
the  country  does. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
E)akota. 

'  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  bringing  this 
issue  to  a  vote.  Our  Nation  has  been 
badly  divided,  and  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly so,  over  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  longer  an  amendment  like  this  is 
pending  in  the  Senate,  the  more  our  peo- 
ple will  be  divided.  It  is  time  that  the 
Senate  took  a  position  on  this  question, 
so  that  the  people  of  the  coimtry  and 
the  people  of  the  world  will  know  what 
the  position  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is. 

I  was  opposed  to  our  getting  into  this 
war,  and  I  spoke  out  against  it  long  ago. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  set  a  date  certain 
when  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  this  war, 
and  expect  our  enemies  to  negotiate 
either  for  a  satisfactory  end  of  the  war  or 
for  the  release  of  our  more  than  1,500 
prisoners. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  a  news  report  to  the  people  of 
my  State,  explaining  why  I  am  opposed 
to  this  type  of  resolution.  The  report  con- 
tains quotations  of  mine  over  the  last 
16  years  in  opposition  to  a  war  in  Indo- 
china. I  particularly  want  that  part  in- 
cluded, which  gives  my  reasons  against 
setting  a  date  certain  as  to  when  we 
must  be  out  of  Vietnam.  Some  persons 
now  paint  me  as  a  war  hawk,  when  my 
whole  record  has  been  the  opposite.  My 
thinking  as  to  getting  involved  in  this 
war  remains  the  same — I  differ  with 
many  though  as  to  how  we  get  out. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

On  CAPrrOL  Hxll  Wxth  Senatob  Young — A 

Pebsoital  Rkfoht  to  the  Pxofxe  or  North 

Dakota 

Everyone  wants  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  bring  our  troops  home  at  the  earlleet 
possible  time.  The  only  difference  of  opinion 
is  bow  to  do  this. 

Unfortunately,  two  former  Presidents  and 
other  national  figures  mistakenly  thought 
that  we  could  win  a  decisive  military  victory 
In  a  matter  of  just  a  few  months  by  use  of 
American  troops  and  with  little  help  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  army.  Many  of  the 
same  people  who  supported  ova  Involvement 
In  South  Vietnam  have  now  completely  re- 
versed their  position.  They  not  only  want 
to  get  out  right  away,  but  they  want  to  set 
a  specific  date  by  which  all  of  our  troops 
must  be  out.  Setting  a  specific  date  would, 
to  me,  be  unwise.  Knowing  this,  the 
enemy  would  certainly  fight  on  at  all  costs 
until  that  date  and  would  have  little 
Incentive  to  negotiate  a  settlement  or  do 


anything  about  releasing  our  more  than  1500 
prisoners. 

I  want  to  get  out  of  this  war,  too,  and 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  It  Is  my  hope 
that,  after  all  our  great  sacrifices  In  blood 
and  money,  we  wUl  not  Just  wallc  away  from 
this  war  when  there  now  Is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  salvage  something  from  It. 

While  the  Thleu-Ky  government  leaves 
considerable  to  be  desired,  It  is  by  far  the 
best  that  South  Vietnam  has  had.  In  the 
pejst  two  years  President  Nixon's  policy  of 
helping  the  Vietnamese  army  become  a 
strong  fighting  force  with  real  confidence  In 
its  own  ability  has  succeeded  far  beyond  the 
expectations  of  most.  President  Nixon's  Cam- 
bodian military  operation  has  been  very 
successful. 

There  have  been  many  other  favorable  de- 
%'elopments  In  Indochina  In  the  last  year, 
not  the  least  of  which  has  been  the  antl- 
Communlst  uprising  In  Cambodia.  This  has 
helped  immeasurably  ln>  cutting  off  the 
source  of  supplies  to  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  operating  In  South 
Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  has  already  withdrawn 
115,000  of  our  troops  from  Vietnam.  With 
these  new  development6.  South  Vietnam  is  in 
a  much  stronger  position  to  fight  its  own 
war,  and  now  is  the  opportune  time  to  step 
up  our  withdrawals.  I  shall  urge  President 
Nixon  to  accelerate  our  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Vietnam  beyond  his  announced  sched- 
ule of  an  additional  150,000  by  May  1  of  next 
year. 

Because  of  my  refusal  to  support  legisla- 
tion that  would  set  a  date  certain  for  with- 
drawal— which  I  cannot  help  but  feel  would 
encourage  the  enemy  to  fight  on  imtU  th&t 
date — many  now  are  charging  that  I  am  a 
war  hawk  and  not  Interested  in  ending  this 
war.  This  Is  something  I  deeply  resent.  I 
spoke  out  against  this  war  as  far  back  as  1954 
and  many  times  since.  This  was  when  many 
of  today's  most  vocal  doves  were  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  this  luiwlse  venture. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  several  of  my 
newsletters  going  back  more  than  16  years. 
These  were  sent  to  more  than  50,000  North 
Dakotans  and  to  the  press  both  In  North 
Dakota  and  Washington: 

April  27,  1954.  "We  must  count  our  foreign 
policy  as  a  failure  If  nine  years  after  World 
War  n  we  cannot  find  enough  people  among 
the  teeming  millions  of  the  Far  East  willing 
to  fight  the  battle  against  Communist  ag- 
gression. ...  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
sending  our  troops  to  another  'Hell  hole'  on 
the  Continent  of  Asia."  (This  was  when  the 
French  were  losing  their  war  In  Indo-chlna.) 

March  24,  196S.  "It  would  be  courting  dis- 
aster to  become  involved  in  a  jungle  war  with 
the  hordes  of  Asiatic  Communists  In  this,  the 
most  mllltarUy  untenable  area  In  the  entire 
world  for  us  to  fight." 

June  30, 196S.  "After  aU.  It  Is  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  who  will  have  to  win  this  war. 
.  .  .  We  will  have  to  fight  Communism  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  problem  is  so  seri- 
ous and  the  struggle  so  desperate  that  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  dissipate  oiir 
strength  In  areas  such  as  Vietnam  or  the 
emerging  nations  In  the  jon^e  area  of 
Africa." 

January  26,  19S6.  "It  ia  entirely  possible 
that  our  forces  will  have  to  be  expanded  to 
500,000  or  possibly  even  more,  depending  on 
how  deeply  Involved  Communist  China  may 
become  In  this  war.  (This  was  at  a  time  when 
we  had  200,000  troops  In  Vietnam.)  .  .  . 
There  Is  probably  no  place  In  the  world 
where  the  Communists  have  more  advan- 
tages and  we  more  disadvantages.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  was  opposed  to  becom- 
ing Involved  in  this  Jungle  war.  We  must  op- 
pose the  spread  of  Communist  aggression,  but 
I  have  always  strongly  felt  that,  with  our 
limited  manpower  and  financial  resources, 
we  should  be  more  selective  as  to  whom  we 
help  and  where  we  fight  the  Communists. 
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I  b»ve  expressed   my   views 
newsletters  and  even  In  a  persona: 
President  Johnson  early  last  year 

"I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the 
request  for  $3  35  billion  more 
provided  last  year  {or  the  Great 
grams.  Sacrifices  will  have  to  be 
are  to  successfully  prosecute 
not  have  run-away  Inflation  or 
taxes." 

Ap-il  13,  1966.  'Those  who 
we  must  seek  out  and  fight 
every  rathole  in  the  world  should 
what  Importance  It  may  have 
national  security,  the  cost  Involv^ 
limited  manpower  and  economic 

February   7,  1968.  "Our  role  ir 
police  the  entire  world  Is  getting 
deeply  and  seriously  Involved, 
larly  In  Southeast  Asia  and  Kore4 
military  force  there  Is  one  of 
United  States  has  ever  put  on  a 
They  are  doing  a  superb  Job 
slble   circumstances.    As 
bombing  Is.  this  war  will  have  to 
the  ground  In  the  Jungles  of  South 
Our  peace  offensive  has  not  been 
slve  or  as  effective  as  our  military 
While  I  was  strongly  opposed  to 
ment  in  this  war,  I  am  not  one 
we  can  Just  walk  away  from  It." 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presiden 
the  distinguished  Senator 
Dakota.  It  is  a  fact  that  his 
as  he  has  stated.  Having  serve< 
on  the  Subcommittee  on 
priations.  I  know  that  that  is 

The  point  he  makes  is  trud 
as  the  McGovem  resolution 
the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
try,  we  will  never  be  able  to 
seriously  in  Paris.  By  not  ac 
resolution — and  this  is  the 
called  it  up  in  the  manner 
have — we  are  saying  to  the 
namese  and  to  the  National 
Front,  if  we  adopt  this 
you  have  to  do  is  wait  until 
will  not  have  to  do  anythini; 
awhile:  we  are  going  home, 
can  rush  in  and  do  as  you 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  bocter 
ring  would  tell  his  opponent 
going  to  punch  him  in  the 
left  hook.  One  does  not  box 

When  we  we  dealing  with 
lives,    it   is    necessary    to 
strategy  and  acumen  possible, 
to  say  that  relatively  few 
the    Senate    understand    this 
mind,  understand  the  brillianpe 
strategy — and  it  has  been 
how  the  failure  to  appreciate 
it  has  led  us  to  our  preseii|t 
£Lff&irs 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presidei^t 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  I  am  glad  to 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presldetit 
mend   the   distinguished 
Colorado  and  support  the  actSon 
taken.  The  offering  of  the  Allptt 
ment  is  an  important  step  in 
to  insure  that  the  Senate 
public  position  on  the  war 
east  Asia. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
what  position  the  Senate  wil 
know  that  the  Members  of  tM  i 
deeply  held  and  widely 
regarding  policies  in  Southeast 
any  power  which  the  Senate 
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over  foreign  relations  is  the  power  ol 
the  full  Senate.  It  Is  not  the  power  of 
any  individual  Member,  group  of  Mem- 
bers, or  particular  committees.  There- 
fore it  is  important  that  the  position  of 
the  full  Senate  regarding  foreign  policy 
be  expressed. 

In  the  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
I  have  never  questioned  the  sincerity  of  a 
Senator's  position  or  attempted  to  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  a  Senator.  While 
I  disagree  strongly  with  some  of  my 
colleagues  concerning  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  and  have  stated  so  publicly, 
I  have  on  numerous  occasions  expressed 
my  high  esteem  for  the  consistent  po- 
sition of  many  Senators  with  whom  I 
disagree.  I  would  hope  that  they  will 
likewise  respect  the  sincerity  of  my  be- 
liefs. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  Congress  in 
1964,  when  the  Senate  passed,  with  only 
two  dissenting  votes,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  in  response  to  the  President's 
call.  Since  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  many  Senators  have  called  on 
the  Senate  to  more  positively  exert  its 
constitutional  powers  over  foreign  af- 
fairs. I  do  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
exert  its  constitutional  powers  just  as  I 
believe  the  President  should  be  permit- 
ted to  exercise  his  constitutional  powers 
in  an  effort  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
given  him  by  the  Constitution. 

But  the  powers  which  the  Senate  can 
exercise  over  foreign  affairs  must  be 
exercised  in  a  responsible  manner.  The 
Senate  must  take  a  position.  The  sub- 
ject cannot  remain  unresolved  forever. 

The  Senate  is  now  engaged  in  its  sixth 
week  of  intensive  debate  on  the  subject 
of  our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Southeast  Asia  has  been  a  major  con- 
cern to  every  Member  of  this  body  for 
years.  I  know  of  no  Senator  who  has 
treated  this  subject  lightly  and  who  does 
not  devote  a  major  portion  of  his  time 
to  consideration  of  this  subject.  There- 
fore, I  can  think  of  no  better  time  for  the 
Senate  to  stand  up  and  take  a  position 
expressing  itself  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Wednesday  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, in  reference  to  the  McGovem-Hat- 
field  amendment,  stated: 

Whether  you  are  for  or  against  It.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  great  Importance  because  It  In- 
volves the  war;  it  Involves  100  deaths  a  week 
of  our  boys  and  billions  of  dollars  in  money. 

Wednesday,  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  said  we  should  not 
be  "playing  fast  and  lose  with  the  life 
and  death  issue  of  this  kind  which  in- 
volves the  safety  and  well-being  of  our 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia."  I  heartily  en- 
dorse both  of  these  statements.  For  that 
very  reason  the  subject  should  no  longer 
be  postponed.  We  must  stand  up  and 
take  a  position  now. 

Our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  are  en- 
titled to  know  the  position  of  the  full 
Senate,  as  voted  by  its  Members.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  entitled 
to  know  the  position  of  the  Senate  as  a 
body.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  an  expression  by  the  Senate. 
Our  allies  certainly  are  entitled  to  the 
same.  And  our  enemies  in  Hanoi  and 
their  allies  should  be  aware  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  full  Senate. 


The  action  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  gives  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  take  a  position.  The  Senate  should 
consider  all  proposals  regarding  South- 
east Asia  which  are  now  pending  and 
take  action  on  them.  When  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  is  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  the 
Senate  has  considered  all  of  the  pro- 
posals and,  as  of  that  time,  has  reached 
a  decision  which  is  the  official  position 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  determined  by  the 
full  Senate,  exercising  the  powers 
granted  to  it  over  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  my  earnest  hoi>5  that  such  Senate 
action  will  put  an  end  to  speculation 
throughout  the  world  as  to  support  or 
lack  of  support  in  the  US.  Senate  for 
President  Nixon's  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
namlzation  progrsmi  and  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Vietnam.  Our 
fighting  men  would  know  where  we  stand 
and  our  enemies  should  not  be  misled. 

The  enemy  should  not  be  permitted 
to  pick  and  choose  among  the  various 
statements  of  our  public  officials  to  find 
those  which  may  be  twisted  to  serve 
Hanoi's  goals  and  then  maintain  that 
these  statements  represent  the  views  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  should  express  itself.  The 
Senate  now  should  consider  all  the  pend- 
ing proposals  and  I  support  the  Senator 
from  Colorado's  courageous  step  to  see 
that  this  is  done. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his 
support.  I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  his 
views. 

Mr.  ERVIN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  that  understanding, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Monday  next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  by  the  able  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  on  Monday  next, 
there  be  a  period  of  the  transaction  of 
routine  business,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Monday  next.  In  the  event  that 
the  morning  hour  of  2  hours  will  have 
expired  before  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  will  have  ended,  the 
period  for  the  transaction   of  routine 
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morning  business  may  continue  until 
closed,  and  that  at  that  time— but  no 
later  than  11  ajn. — the  conference  re- 
port on  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  have 
already  entered  Into  a  time  agreement 
on  that  conference  report. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — there  wll.  be  a  vote 
on  Monday  morning? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Oh.  yes. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that,  on  Monday  next, 
upon  expiration  of  the  2  hours  which  will 
comprise  the  morning  hour,  the  unfin- 
ished business  not  then  be  laid  beiore  the 
Senate.  We  have  already  agreed  to  take 
up  the  supplemtetal  appropriation  con- 
ference report  on  Monday  morning  next 
under  a  30-minute  limitation.  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  all  special  orders  will 
have  expired  before  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is  laid  before  the  Senate  on  Monday 
next,  which  will  be  no  later  than  12 
o'clock  noon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  May  18. 
I  made  some  remarks  in  the  Senate  on 
the  subject  which  has  been  under  debate 
in  this  body  for  some  weeks.  In  those  re- 
marks I  detailed  the  circumstances  of 
history  which  account  for  our  presence 
at  this  moment  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  also  set  forth  my  views  with  respect 
to  the  war  powers  of  Congress  and  the 
powers  of  the  President  as  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  this 
Nation. 

I  also  set  forth  in  detail  my  opposition 
to  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  and 
stated  In  essence  that  I  supported  the 
policy  aimounced  by  President  Nixon  for 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  wish  to  reiterate  everything  I 
said  on  that  occasion.  I  do  wish,  however, 
to  make  my  position  clear  on  this  matter. 

To  that  end,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  portions 
of  my  remarks  on  May  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  January  1969,  President  Johnson  was 
succeeded  in  the  Presidency  by  President 
Nixon.  After  President  Nixon's  Inauguration, 
our  military  policy  began  to  change,  with 
the  word  "victory"  being  replaced  by  the 
word  "Vletnamlzatlon"  of  the  war. 

With  this  change  of  policy.  President  Nixon 
assumed  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of 
extricating  the  United  States  from  the  war, 
while  saving  South  Vietnam  from  military 
and  political  collapse. 

President  Nixon  stated  bis  views  with  re- 
spect to  how  we  can  extricate  ourselves  from 
South  Vietnam  In   a  way  which  would  be 


consistent  with  what  he  deems  to  be  sound 
principles.  As  I  understand  the  policies 
which  he  has  proposed,  and  is  attempting  to 
follow,  he  is  determined.  If  possible,  to  secure 
a  negotiated  settlement  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vletcong  which  will  bring 
an  end  to  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  and 
lay  at  rest  the  various  problems  existing 
there  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  the 
I)eople  Involved.  TTiese  problems  have  arisen 
In  Southe«Mt  Asia  as  a  result  of  all  these 
years  of  fighting  which  have  engulfed  that 
unfortunate   portion   of   this  earth. 

As  I  further  understand  President  Nixon's 
policies,  be  proposes  an  alternative  course  of 
action  for  this  Nation  to  pursue  in  disen- 
gaging Itself  from  further  combat  in  South- 
east Asia  and  in  extricating  oxir  Nation  from 
this  war. 

This  alternative  policy,  as  I  understand  It, 
is  that  in  case  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  are  unable  to  negotiate  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  war  and  all  of 
the  probleni.s  associated  with  It,  the  United 
States  will  train  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
such  an  extent  ihat  we  can  reasonably  hope 
they  win  be  able  to  defend  their  own  country 
against  aggression  from  North  Vietnam,  and 
we  win  thereby  be  enabled  to  withdraw  all 
of  our  ground  combat  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  and  return  them  to  their  homes  In 
this  country. 

Pursuant  to  these  policies  115,000  combat 
troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  South  Viet- 
nam and  returned  to  America;  and  the  Pres- 
ident has  announced  his  purpose.  If  existing 
events  permit  such  action,  to  return  another 
150,000  combat  troops  from  South  Vietnam 
to  America  within  the  next  year.  So  much 
for  the  history  of  our  involvement  in  South 
Vietnam  prior  to  what  may  be  called  the 
Cambodian  exercise. 

Before  dealing  with  that  subject  I  wish 
to  say  something  about  charges  which  have 
been  made  and  are  now  being  made  to  the 
effect  that  President  Johnson  and  President 
Nixon  have  exceeded  their  constitutional 
powers  In  some  of  the  military  operations 
they  have  undertaken  In  Southeast  Asia. 
This  necessitates  a  consideration  of  relevant 
constitutional  provisions. 

Section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
declares  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  declare  war.  Section  10  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  contains  a  provision  that  no 
State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
engage  In  war  unless  actually  Invaded  or  "In 
such  Imminent  danger  as  wlU  not  admit  of 
delay."  Section  4.  of  article  IV  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  United  States 
shall  guarantee-to  every  State  In  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government  and  shall 
protect  each  of  them  against  invasions. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  I  have  Just  read  make  these 
things  clear.  First,  Congress  and  Congress 
alone  has  the  power  to  declare  a  national 
or  foreign  war;  and  second,  that  the  United 
States  or  even  a  State  may  engage  In  war 
without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  Congress 
when  the  United  States  or  the  State  so  act- 
ing is  invaded  or  threatened  with  imminent 
Invasion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  propositions  are 
made  extremely  plain  by  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  Itself.  The  question  which  arises 
In  respect  of  the  war  ptowers  of  the  United 
States  la  this:  Who  Is  to  direct  the  tactical 
operations  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  when  a  war  is  being  fought? 
As  I  analyze  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
It  asserts,  in  effect,  that  the  Congress  has 
some  power  to  direct  the  actual  operations 
In  war  of  American  troops  In  the  theater  of 
operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  Pounding 
Fathers  were  not  foolish  enough  to  place  the 
command  of  American  troops  engaged  In 
combat  operation  In  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which  is  now  composed  of  100  Sena- 
tors and  435  Representatives.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine anything  that  would  more  nearly  resem- 


ble bedlam  than  to  have  a  cotmeU  of  war 
composed  of  100  Senators  and  435  Repre- 
sentatives to  determine  where  the  enemy  Is 
to  be  attacked  or  how  the  defeat  of  the  enemy 
Is  going  to  be  undertaken,  or  how  to  protect 
American  forces  from  destruction  by  an 
armed  enemy. 

We  have  had  some  historic  filibusters  In 
the  Senate  but  the  longest  of  those  filibus- 
ters would,  by  comparison,  constitute  Jvut  a 
few  laconic  remarks  If  we  were  to  iindertake 
to  have  a  war  council  composed  ol  fiS5  dif- 
ferent men  with  different  notions.  The 
Pounding  Fathers  were  wiser  than  that,  so 
they  put  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  to 
determine  that  the  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  was 
not  to  be  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  It  was  not  to  be  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives acting  In  conjunction  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  President. 

To  make  this  plain,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  declares.  In  section  2  of 
article  II.  that — 

"The  I*resldent  shall  be  conmiander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several 
states,  when  called  Into  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States." 

To  be  sure,  no  President  and  no  power  on 
earth  can  declare  war,  that  Is,  put  the  United 
States  In  a  national  or  foreign  war,  except 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  but  after 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  declares 
war,  the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
comes the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  has  the 
power  to  direct  the  action  and  practical  oper- 
ations of  those  forces  In  the  theater  where 
war  is  being  waged. 

This  power  is  usually  exercised  by  the 
President  by  way  of  delegation  to  militarily 
trained  men.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that 
on  certain  occasions  President  Washlng^ton 
undertook  to  direct  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  himself,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Whisky 
Rebellion,  and  that  President  Lincoln  on 
several  occasions  during  the  War  Between  the 
States  undertook  to  direct,  to  a  more  or  less 
limited  degree,  the  actual  operations  of  the 
Union  forces. 

I  have  high  admiration  and  deep  affection 
for  those  who  are  proponents  of  the  Church - 
Oooper  amendment,  but  I  cannot  escape  the 
abiding  conviction  that  this  amendment.  If 
adopted,  would  represent  an  attempt  upon 
the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  usurp  and  exercise.  In  part  at  least,  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  our  Army  Bind  Navy. 

The  Supreme  Court  declared,  in  an  early 
case,  Fleming  v.  Page,  9  Howard  (U.S.)  603, 
that  as  the  Oonunander  In  Chief — the  Presi- 
dent— Is  authorized  to  direct  the  movement 
of  the  naval  and  military  forces  placed  by 
law  at  his  command,  and  to  employ  them  In 
the  manner,  he  may  deem  most  effectual  to 
harass,  conquer,  and  subdue  the  enemy.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  President  has 
the  right  to  employ  military  forces  in  the 
manner  he  deems  most  effectual  to  protect 
them  from  destruction  by  an  armed  enemy. 

The  President,  of  course,  has  the  advantage 
of  the  intelligence  received  by  him  from  the 
Intelligence  sources  on  the  scene  In  South 
Vietnam.  He  also  has  the  advantage  of  the 
advice  of  men  who  have  ^ent  their  lives 
studying  military  matters,  and  who  for  that 
reason  are  quite  competent  to  give  advice 
and  assist  In  reaching  conclusions  as  to  what 
actual  tactical  operations  should  be  under- 
taken at  a  specific  time  and  at  a  specific 
place. 

If  the  Church-Cooper  amendment  should 
be  adopted  by  Congress,  It  wotild  forbid  the 
President  from  acting  as  Commander  in 
Chief  and  it  would  forbid  every  mUltary 
man  acting  under  his  command  from  putting 
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titled    ••The    President:    Office 
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by  Alexander  Hamilton  In  ~ 
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ate  to  read  Alexander  Hamilton's 
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That  Is,  Alexander  Hamilton's 
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declared  by  Congress — the 
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Chief  of  the  military  forces  o) 
In  time  of  war  have  been 
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willing  to  accord  the  President 
direct  the  actual  operation  of 
bat,   to   read   Professor   Corwlr 
see  how  the  powers  the 
mander   In   Chief   have   b»cn 
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the  Constitution  by  the 
subsequent  days  and  particular  y 
Plrst  and  Second  'World  Wars. 
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Mr.  President,  let  us  see 
framers  used  In  setting  out  the 
power  to  declare  war.  They 
shall  have  the  power  to  declar  i 

Now  there  is  no  obscure 
word  "war."  There  is  no  obscur^ 
the  word  "declare." 

Anyone  can  pick  up  a  dictionary 
that  the  word  "war"  means: 

"A  state  of  open,  armed  conflict 
between  nations,  states,  or  parti  ei 

He  win  also  find  that  the 
means — 

"To  state  officially  or  form4Uy 
with  emphasis  or  authority 

It  also  means — 

"To  affirm." 
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What  does  that  resolution  say? 

It  asserts  In  its  preamble — 

"Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  Viet  Nam,  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  international  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  in  international  wa- 
ters, and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace:" 

That  Is  one  of  the  assertions  In  the  pre- 
amble, a  preamble  passed  by  both  Senate 
and  House  with  only  two  dissenting  votes. 

"The  next  assertion  is  that — 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  Communist  regime  in  North 
Viet  Nam  has  been  waging  against  its  neigh- 
bors and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  In 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom." 

Thus,  here  in  the  preamble  of  the  South- 
east Asia  resolution,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  declares  two  significant  facts. 
First,  that  the  naval  vessels  of  the  United 
States  have  been  deliberately  and  repeated- 
ly attacked  by  North  Vietnamese  naval 
forces;  and,  second,  that  the  attacks  were  a 
part  of  A  deliberate  and  systematic  campaign 
of  aergresslon  that  North  Vietnam  is  waging 
against  South  Vietnam. 

Then,  after  the  account  of  those  recita- 
tions and  those  facts,  It  states; 

"Resoh^ed  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  anv 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  other  way  that 
has  ever  been  devised  by  the  mind  of  man 
to  repel  an  armed  attack  except  by  force. 
Thus.  Congress  expressly  stated  In  the  first 
paragraph,  following  the  preamble  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  resolution,  that  the  President 
was  empowered  to  take  all  the  necessary 
measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack  against 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  pre- 
vent further  aggression.  Now,  "aggression" 
as  mentioned  In  the  resolution  means  the 
aggression  of  North  Vietnam  ujjon  Its  neigh- 
bors and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  In 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom. 

Section  2  of  the  resolution  .■'tates  that — 

"Consonant  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  In  accordance  with  Its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty,  the  United  States  is,  there- 
fore, prepared,  as  the  President  determines, 
to  take  all  necessary  steps,  including  the  use 
of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or 
protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
In  defense  of  Its  freedom." 

Mr.  Presld''nt,  that  Is  strikingly  In  harmony 
with  the  declaration  that  the  United  States 
made  when  It  went  to  war  with  Spain  In 
1898. 

On  April  20,  1898,  after  the  sinking  of  the 
battleship  Maine  In  the  harbor  of  Havana, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  the 
following  resolution,  which  every  one  who 
has  studied  the  subject  admits  to  being  a 
declaration  of  war.  It  is  strikingly  similar  to 
the  Southeast  Asia  resolution  and  even  con- 
tains the  same  assertion  made  In  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  Southeast  Asia  resolution, 
that  the  United  States  has  no  territorial  am- 
bitions; 

"Whereas  the  abhorrent  conditions  which 
have  existed  for  more  than  three  years  in 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  so  near  our  own  borders, 
have  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  have  been  a  disgrace 
to  Christian  civilization,  culminating,  as  they 
have,  in  the  destruction  of  a  United  States 
battleship,  with  two  hundred  and  slxty-slx 
of  Is  officers  and  crew,  while  on  a  friendly 


visit  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  and  can  not 
longer  be  endured,  as  has  been  set  forth  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
message  to  Congress  of  April  11,  1898,  upon 
which  the  action  of  the  Congress  was  in- 
vited: Therefore. 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  First.  That 
the  people  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  Independent. 

"Second.  That  It  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  demand,  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  does  hereby  demand,  that 
the  Government  of  Spain  at  once  relinquish 
Its  authority  and  government  in  the  Island 
of  Cuba  and  'withdraw  Its  land  and  naval 
forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters. 

"Third.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be.  and  he  hereby  Is,  directed  and  em- 
powered to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  call  Into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the 
militia  of  the  several  States,  to  such  extemt 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  these  resolu- 
tions into  effect. 

"Fourth.  That  the  United  SUtes  hereby 
disclaims  any  disposition  or  intention  to  ex- 
ercise sovereignty.  Jurisdiction,  or  control 
over  said  Island  except  for  the  pacification 
thereof,  and  asserts  Its  determination,  when 
that  Is  accomplished  to  leave  the  govern- 
ment and  control  of  the  island  to  Its  people." 

Let  us  see  what  it  takes  to  declare  war. 
A  very  learned  scholar,  W.  Taylor  Reveley. 
Ill,  wrote  an  interesting  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Virginia  Law  Journal  for  No- 
vember, 1969,  entitled.  "Presidential  War- 
Making;  Constitutional  Power  or  Usurpa- 
tion." 

I  read  this  statement  from  pages  1283 
and  1284; 

"It  seems  reasonably  clear  from  proposals 
made  and  rejected  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  from  debates  there,  subsequent 
statements  by  the  Framers  and  from  prac- 
tice In  early  years  that  the  Drafters  intended 
decisions  regarding  the  initiation  of  force 
abroad  to  be  made  not  by  the  President 
alone,  not  by  the  Senate  alone,  nor  by  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  but  by  the  entire 
Congress  subject  to  the  signature  or  veto  of 
the  President." 

Mr.  President,  In  other  words  Mr.  Reveley 
says  in  substance  that  the  Congress  declares 
war  when  It  authorizes  the  Initiation  of  the 
use  of  the  military  force  of  the  United  States 
In  lands  lying  outside  of  the  United  States. 
He  then  adds,  on  page  1289  the  following: 

"Congressional  authorization  need  not  be 
by  formal  declaration  of  war : " 

In  other  words,  the  Congress  does  not  have 
to  pass  a  resolution  saying:  "Congress  hereby 
declares  war." 

Mr.  Reveley  adds  further  In  the  Virginia 
Law  Journal ; 

"'(NJelther  in  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Intent  cf  the  framers,  the 
available  historical  and  Judicial  precedents 
ncr  the  purposes  behind  the  clause'  Is  there 
a  requirement  for  such  formality,  particu- 
larly imcler  present  clrcumst.ances  when  most 
wars  are  deliberately  limited  In  scope  and 
purpose.  A  Joint  resolution,  signed  bj  the 
President,  is  the  most  tenable  method  of 
authorizing  the  use  of  force  today.  To  be 
meaningful,  the  resolution  should  be  passed 
only  after  Congress  Is  aware  of  the  basic 
elements  of  the  situation,  and  has  bad 
reasonable  time  to  consider  their  implica- 
tions. The  resolution  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be 
a  blank  check  leaving  the  place,  purpose  and 
duration  of  hostilities  to  the  President's  sole 
discretion.  To  be  realistic,  however,  the  reso- 
lution must  leave  the  Executive  wide  discre- 
tion to  respond  to  changing  circumstances. 
If  the  legislators  wish  to  delegate  full  re- 
sponsibility to  the  President,  It  appears  that 
such  action  would  be  within  the  constitu- 
tional pale  so  long  as  Congress  delegates  with 
full  aweu«ness  of  the  authority  granted." 
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I  am  certain  that  when  Congress  passed  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Joint  resolution,  It  was  aware 
of  what  authority  it  was  granting  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  is  made 
exceedingly  clear  by  a  statement  which  one 
of  the  opponents  of  the  resolution  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Former  Senator  Wayne  Morse  made  this 
statement: 

"We  are,  in  effect,  giving  the  President  of 
the  United  States  warmaklng  powers  In  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war.  I  believe  that 
to  be  an  historic  mistake." 

Former  Senator  Morse  stated  that  by  pass- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Joint  resolution 
Congress  was  giving  to  the  President  war- 
making  pov.ers.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment of  former  Senator  Morse  to  that  ex- 
tent. But  I  disagree  with  the  statement  that 
Congress  was  doing  it  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  because  I  contend  that  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Joint  resolution  Is  clearly  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Let  us  now  examine  another  facet  of  this 
situation.  'When  the  resolution  was  under 
consideration  In  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopeb)  put  this  ques- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Ptjlbright)  ,  the  floor  manager 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Joint  resolution; 

"Mr.  Cooper.  Does  the  Senator  consider 
that  In  enacting  this  resolution  we  are  satis- 
fying that  requirement  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty? 
In  other  words,  are  we  now  giving  the  Presi- 
dent advance  authority  to  take  whatever 
action  he  may  deem  necessary  respecting 
South  Vietnam  and  its  defense,  or  with 
respect  to  the  defense  of  any  other  country 
Included  in  the  treaty? 

"Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  I  think  that  Is  correct. 

"Mr.  Cooper.  Then  looking  ahead,  If  the 
President  decided  It  was  necessary  to  use 
such  force  as  could  lead  Into  war  we  will 
give  that  authority  by  this  resolution? 

"Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  That  is  the  way  I  would 
Interpret  It." 

Mr.  FtTLBRiGHT  added ; 

"If  a  situation  later  developed  In  which  we 
thought  approval  should  be  withdra'wn  It 
could  be  withdrawn  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  Interesting 
cases  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  passed  on 
the  question  of  what  Is  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  earliest  of  these  cases  is  entitled  Bas 
against  Tingy,  4  Dallas,  page  36.  The  question 
Involved  the  rescue  of  an  American  vessel 
and  the  right  to  certain  compensation.  The 
amount  of  compensation  depended  upon 
whether  the  rescue  was  from  an  enemy.  The 
question  arose  In  this  case  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  American  vessel,  which  had  rescued 
another  vessel  from  the  French — who  were 
then  giving  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by 
seizing  vessels  on  the  high  seas — was  entitled 
to  a  high  rate  of  compensation  because  the 
rescue  occurred  In  time  of  war.  The  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  decided  that  the  rescuing 
ship  was  entitled  to  the  higher  compensation 
because  the  rescue  occurred  during  a  war 
between  the  United  States  and  France. 

Now,  Congress  had  never  passed  any  act 
or  any  resolution  declaring  war  against 
France  In  so  many  terms,  but  It  had  passed 
laws  providing  that  Americans  could  seize 
vessels  operated  by  the  French,  something  In 
the  nature  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal. 
In  that  case  Judge  Chase  said: 

"What,  then.  Is  the  nature  of  the  contest 
subsisting  between  America  and  France?  In 
my  Judgment,  it  Is  a  limited,  partial  war. 
Congress  has  not  declared  war.  In  general 
terms;  but  congress  has  authorized  hostili- 
ties on  the  high  seas,  by  certain  persons,  in 
certain  cases.  There  Is  no  authority  given  to 
commit  hostilities  on  land;  to  capture  un- 
armed French  vessels,  nor  even  to  capture 
French  armed  vessels,  lying  in  a  French  port; 
and  the  authority  Is  not  given  indiscrimi- 


nately to  every  citizen  of  America,  against 
every  citizen  of  France,  but  only  to  citizens 
appointed  by  commissions,  or  exposed  to  Im- 
mediate outrage  and  violence.  So  far  it  is, 
unquestionably,  a  partial  war;  but.  never- 
theless, It  is  a  public  war,  on  account  of  the 
public  authority  from  which  It  emanates." 

This  statement  appears  on  page  43  and 
clearly  recognizes  that  where  Congress  au- 
thorized certain  Americans  to  carry  on 
hostilities  against  French  vessels  that  Con- 
gress had  declared  war  within  the  purview  of 
the  section  of  the  Constitution  vesting  In 
the  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war. 

Another  case  Is  Marks  v.  United  States,  161 
U.S.  297.  I  will  read  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Brewer  on  page  301 ; 

"As  war  cannot  lawfully  be  commenced  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  without  an  Act 
of  Congress,  such  an  Act  Is,  of  course,  a 
formal  official  notice  to  all  the  world,  and 
equivalent  to  the  most  solemn  declaration." 

Now,  manifestly  when  Congress  passed  the 
Southeast  Asia  Resolution,  It  solenonly 
declared,  in  effect,  that  our  naval  vessels  were 
being  attacked  by  North  Vietnam,  that  this 
attack  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  aggression 
which  North  Vietnam  was  Inflicting  upon 
South  Vietnam,  that  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  our  obligations  under  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
Congress  was  authorizing  the  President  to 
take  all  necessary  measures.  Including  the 
use  of  armed  forces  to  repel  attacks  on  our 
ships,  and  aggression  on  South  Vietnam  and 
the  other  nations  covered  by  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  'When  Congress  declared  these  things, 
it  was  certainly  declaring  that  a  state  of  war 
existed.  Congress  was  declaring  that  It  con- 
sented for  the  President  to  Initiate  hostilities 
and  the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  In  South 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia.  Nothing  could 
be  plainer  than  that. 

A  study  of  this  very  question  was  made 
and  is  set  forth  in  the  Notes  in  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  for  June,  1968,  entitled  "Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  Power  to  Com- 
mit Forces  to  Combat."  This  Is  a  long  article 
and  deals  with  the  war  powers  of  Congress 
and  the  President.  I  wish  to  read  a  statement 
from  page  1804,  In  which  the  writer  of  the 
Notes  made  this  declaration: 

"The  second  section,  however,  proclaims 
that  'the  United  States  Is  .  .  .  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  In  defense  of  Its 
freedom.'  This  rather  comprehensive  lan- 
guage certainly  'supports  the  Interpretation 
given  It  by  the  administration  that  it  is  a 
functional  equivalent  of  a  declaration  ol 
war  and  as  such  the  President  may  con- 
duct the  war  as  he  sees  fit." 

I  do  not  see  how  anything  can  be  plainer 
than  the  fact  that  when  Congress  adopted 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  or  the  Soutlieast 
Asia  resolution,  as  It  Is  sometimes  called.  It 
declared  war  on  North  Vietnam  and  author- 
ized the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
use  our  Armed  Forces  to  protect  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  repel  ag- 
gression from  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  here  for  a  moment 
to  note  that  a  plausible  case  can  be  made 
for  the  proposition  that  when  Hanoi  declared, 
in  1960,  that  It  would — 

"Liberate  South  Vietnam  from  the  ruling 
yoke  of  United  States  Imperialists  and  their 
henchmen," 

Hanoi  declared  war  upon  the  United  States 
and  upon  its  forces  then  stationed  in  South 
Vietnam. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  whether  or 
not  President  Nixon  exceeded  his  constitu- 
tional and  legal  powers  when  he  ordered  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  to  Join  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  wiping  out  the  sanctuaries 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 


cong  had  established  on  the  borders  of  Cam- 
bodia fronting  on  South  Vietnam. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Charges  have  been  made  that  this  was  the 
Initiation  of  a  new  war.  I  controvert  that 
charge.  This  is  Just  the  same  war  with  the 
same  enemy.  For  6  years  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  been  using  these  sanctuaries 
aiong  the  border  of  South  Vietnam.  They 
have  been  sallying  forth  and  making  attacks, 
destroying  American  lives  and  destroying  the 
lives  of  South  Vietnamese  troops  and  the 
lives  of  South  Vietnamese  civilians,  and  then 
running  back  to  the  sanctuaries  where  the 
United  States  had  been  giving  them  total  ex- 
emption from  the  hot  pursuit  doctrine  which 
prevails  In  wars. 

Cambodia  is  a  neutral  country,  or  has  at- 
tempted to  be  a  neutral  country,  but  It  has 
been  compelled  to  permit  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vletcong  to  use  these  sanc- 
tuaries as  a  base  of  military  operations 
against  U.S.  forces  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces  for  5  years. 

In  my  honest  Judgment.  President  Nixon, 
as  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  American 
military  forces  in  Vietnam,  and  as  the  in- 
dividual charged  above  all  others  with  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  the  American 
forces,  as  far  as  possible,  against  unneces- 
sary deaths  and  wounds,  had  a  perfect,  legal 
right — a  perfect  constitutional  right — to  put 
American  troops  In  action  to  wipe  out  these 
sanctuaries  of  our  enemy  in  Cambodia  along 
the  border  of  South  Vietnam. 

Also,  President  Nixon  had  a  right  to  do 
this  under  International  law.  International 
law  places  upon  every  neutral  country  the 
duty  to  protect  Its  neutrality,  that  Is,  to  deny 
the  use  of  Its  territory  by  a  belligerent  nation 
as  a  base  for  Its  military  operations.  If  a  neu- 
tral country  Is  unable  to  enforce  Its  own 
neutrality,  then,  under  International  law,  a 
belligerent  which  Is  being  Injured  by  the  use 
of  the  territory  of  the  neutral  nation  by  an 
opposing  belligerent  has  a  right  to  enter  such 
territory  and  take  such  steps  as  are  reason- 
ably designed  to  put  an  end  to  this  unlawful 
use  of  the  territory  of  the  neutralist  nation 
by  the  opposing  belligerent  nation.  This  ii 
what  the  United  States  bas  done  in  going 
Into  Cambodia. 

During  previous  years,  I  have  received 
many  requests  from  flne  and  well-meaning 
persons  that  I  rise  upon  the  Senate  floor 
and  denounce  our  presence  and  conduct  In 
South  Vietnam  as  illegal  and  outrageous. 

Even  If  I  were  sure  that  these  persons 
had  complete  possession  of  all  the  truth  on 
the  subject,  I  would  be  reluctant  to  do  this 
for  one  reason  and  incapable  of  doing  it  for 
another. 

While  I  am  always  ready  to  participate 
In  efforts  to  persuade  our  National  Govern- 
ment to  pursue  wise  policies  or  abandon 
foolish  ones.  I  am  ever  reluctant  to  denounce 
my  country  In  respect  to  its  contests  with 
foreign  foes.  This  Is  true  because  I  was  niu-- 
tured  on  the  brand  of  patriotism  which 
prompted  Senator  Crittenden  to  make  this 
statement  while  the  Mexican  War  was  rag- 
ing; 

"I  hope  to  find  my  country  in  the  right; 
however,  I  will  stand  by  her,  right  or  wrong." 

My  incapability  to  stand  upon  the  Sen- 
ate floor  and  denounce  the  United  States  for 
Its  presence  and  conduct  In  South  Vietnam 
arises  out  of  this  consideration;  My  action 
In  so  doing  would  lend  aid  and  comfort  to 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong  because  It 
would  tend  to  engender  in  them  the  belief 
that  America's  will  to  flght  is  weak  and  that 
they  will  be  masters  of  South  Vietnam  if 
they  prolong  the  war  and  slay  more  Amer- 
icans. 

I  think  that  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment is  unconstitutional.  In  that  it  attempts 
to  have  Congress  usurp  and  exercise  some  of 
the  powers  to  direct  the  military  forces  In 
the  theater  al  operations  which  belong,  un- 
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der  the   Constitution,   to  the  1  resident   of 
the  United  States. 

But  apart  from  any  question  )f  constitu- 
tionality and  any  question  of  lega  llty,  I  would 
say  that  we  should  remember  w!  lat  St.  Paul 
said  In  I  Corinthians  chapter  13,  verse  23: 
"All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  b  it  all  things 
are  not  expedient :  all  things  ar  s  lawful  for 
me.  but  all  things  edify  not." 

My  dictionary  informs  me  thut  the  word 
"edify"  means  "to  Instruct  or  enl  ghten  so  as 
to  encourage  moral  and  splrltuil  Improve- 
ment." 

I  do  not  think  It  would  encoirage  moral 
or  spiritual  improvement,  and  therefore  It 
would  not  edify,  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  a  resolution  which 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  last  h  spe  we  have 
of  achieving  a  Just  and  lastli.g  peace  In 
South  Vietnam  by  negotiations  now  being 
carried  on  In  Paris  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  ant  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  South  Vletnan^ese  Govern- 
ment and  the  representatives  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vletcong  or  the  Na  lonal  Liber- 
ation Front. 

The  passage  of  a  resolution  of  this  charac- 
ter would  say  that  the  Unite*  1  States,  in 
effect,  has  lost  the  will  to  carry  )n,  and  that 
the  enemy  can  take  over  even  thing  there 
after  we  depart  which  will  be  sjon.  That  is 
the  inference  they  will  draw  fp)m  It. 

I  think  It  would  not  be  edlf  ring  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  say  that 
American  troops  cannot  put  a  foot  across 
the  borders  of  Cambodia  to  destroy  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  enemy,  but  that  the  enemy, 
as  far  as  Congress  Is  concern  >d,  can  use 
those  areas  as  sanctuaries  from  which  to 
make  sudden  surprise  attacks  upon  Amer- 
ican soldiers. 

I  think  that  the  country  Is  In  no  mood 
to  seek  a  military  victory  In  Sot  th  Vietnam, 
and  for  that  reason  It  should  undertake  to 
withdraw  In  a  sound  and  senslb  le  manner — 
In  a  manner  which  would  mal:e  that  area 
we  have  been  trying  to  protect  as  safe  as 
possible  from  our  enemy,  in  a  way  which 
would  contribute  to  future  f>eace  and 
security. 

I  remember,  between  the  First  and  the 
Second  World  Wars,  when  HltliT  and  Mus- 
solini came  to  power  In  Oermai;y  and  Italy. 
They  began  to  rattle  their  saber !.  Americans 
did  not  want  to  be  Involved  In  another 
world  war.  as  they  had  been  Ini  olved  in  the 
First  World  War;  so  they  decld  >d  that  they 
would  contrive  some  way  to  iiake  certain 
that  we  would  not  be  lnvolve<  in  another 
world  war  If  Hitler  and  Mussolini  saw  flt 
to  plunge  the  world  Into  darCness  again. 
So  Congress  passed  the  Neutnllty  Act.  It 
passed  that  act  with  good  motlies;  it  passed 
it  with  the  desire  to  keep  America  out  of 
any  new  world   war. 

The  Neutrality  Act  declared  tl  lat  we  would 
be  neutral,  that  we  would  net  assist  any 
nation,  e\-en  though  It  was  flgitlng  for  Its 
iiltlmate  liberty,  and  that  we  wc  uld  not  even 
furnish  any  supplies  to  help  a  :iatlon  fight- 
ing for  Its  liberty  against  Hitler  or  Mussolini 
with  our  material  of  war  unless  that  nation 
came  here,  in  its  own  ships,  ind  paid  us 
cash  on  the  barrelhead  for  those  materials. 
That  act  was  passed  with  gxxl  motives. 
It  was  passed  to  keep  us  from  liecomlng  In- 
volved in  another  world  war.  But  is  was  ex- 
actly what  Hitler  and  Mussolini  were  look- 
ing for,  that  Is,  having  the  asdiirance  from 
Congress  that  Europe  could  go  I  hang  so  far 
as  the  United  States  was  concerned.  After 
passage  of  that  act.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  be- 
lieved that  they  could  extinguish  the  liber- 
ties of  the  peoples  of  EiuT>pe,  a|id  they  need 
not  fear  the  intervention  of  j  the  United 
States. 

Hitler  and  Mussolini  went  to  prar,  and  the 
declarations  of  the  Neutralltyj  Act,  which 
were  pacsed  in  good  faith,  wlih  the  noble 
purpose  of  keeping  ua  out  of  war,  were  the 
things  which  prompted  Hitler  ahd  Mussolini 
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to  plunge  the  world  into  the  Second  World 
War;  and  It  contributed,  by  so  doing,  to  the 
deaths,  the  untimely  deaths,  of  milUons  of 
helpless  men,  women,  and  children. 

What  will  happen  If  Congress  passes  reso- 
lutions such  as  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment and  tells  the  enemy,  "You  can  use  the 
sanctuaries  to  kill  our  boys,"  but  our  boys 
cannot  Invade  the  sanctuaries  to  protect 
their  own  lives?  If  we  pass  such  resolutions, 
regardless  of  whether  there  has  been  any 
peace  agreement  and  regardless  of  what  the 
condition's  are,  we  will  be  attempting  to 
repeal  history,  and  to  repeal  past  mistakes. 
It  cannot  be  done.  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
my  argument  that  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse made  It  Impossible  for  either  a  nation 
or  an  individual  €^  repeal  mistakes  or  the 
consequences  of  mistakes.  I  think  th&t  is 
undoubtedly  true.  As  the  Persian  poet  said: 

"The  Moving  Finger  writes:  and,  having  writ. 
Moves  on :  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Une, 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  It." 

We  cannot  wash  out  our  Involvement  in 
the  war.  We  cannot  escape  the  mistakes  of 
history.  We  must  try  to  minimize  those  mis- 
takes. 

One  of  the  worst  mistakes  we  could  make 
would  be  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam  with- 
out getting  a  peace  treaty  or  without  having 
the  South  Vietnamese  troops  trained  to  the 
point  that  we  could  reasonably  hope  that 
they  could  defend  their  own  country. 

I  am  in  favor  of  trying  to  settle  this  war 
by  negotiation.  I  am  In  favor  of  with- 
drawing from  Vietnam  if  we  can  do  so  in  a 
safe  and  sound  manner.  If  we  cannot  come 
to  an  agreement  by  negotiation,  then  let  us 
train  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  their  own 
country.  Let  us  not  precipitately  flee  from 
South  Vietnam  merely  to  avoid  the  risks  of 
this  moment.  It  will  not  contribute  to  the 
future  peace  or  the  future  safety  of  our 
country.  Instead  of  doing  that,  it  will  be 
sowing  the  seeds  of  future  wars. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
We  have  even  adopted  amendments 
which  proclaim  that  the  Constitution 
still  lives.  I  confess  that  I  am  somewhat 
saddened  by  the  notion  that  anyone 
should  think  it  necessai^  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  adopt  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  still  prevails  and  has  any  control 
over  the  decisions  of  this  body. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  which  are  relevant  are 
obscure,  as  they  have  been  portrayed  to 
be  in  much  of  this  debate. 

I  reiterate  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Constitution  speaks  clearly  with  respect 
to  the  powers  of  Congress  concerning 
wars,  and  with  respect  to  the  powers  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  this  Nation. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  re- 
pealed, insofar  as  it  can  be  repealed  by 
a  vote  of  the  Senate  acting  alone,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  declare  war  has  become  obsolete, 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  can  go  about  the 
surface  of  the  earth  making  war  at  any 
time,  and  in  any  place,  with  any  nation, 
without  any  consent  of  Congress. 

It  was  exactly  this  notion  which  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  to  participate  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  undertook  to  dis- 


pel in  Federalist  Paper  No.  69.  In  that 
remarkable  document,  he  said,  in  about 
as  clear  words  as  can  be  found  in  the 
English  language,  that  a  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  this  Nation  and  the  King  of 
England,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
armed  forces  of  that  nation  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  King  of  England  could  de- 
clare war,  whereas  the  power  to  declare 
wsu:  is  vested  by  our  Constitution  in 
Congress  and  not  in  the  President. 

Tlie  imderljang  assumption  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  power  of  Congress 
to  declare  war  has  become  obsolete  is 
that  the  Constitution  cannot  operate  in 
an  atomic  age  and  cannot  be  effective 
in  a  day  when,  in  many  instances,  wars 
suddenly  erupt  without  formal  declara- 
tions of  war. 

The  men  who  drafted  the  Constitu- 
tion were  far  wiser  than  they  have  been 
given  credit  to  being  during  the  course 
of  this  debate.  They  recognized  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  war:  Namely, 
offensive  wars  and  defensive  wars.  They 
also  recognized  that  the  fundamental 
power  of  carrying  on  a  war  should  be 
vested  in  the  National  Government  and 
not  in  the  States  as  such. 

The  draftees  of  the  Constitution  took 
pains,  however,  not  only  to  make  pro- 
vision to  secure  the  Nation  against  a 
sudden  attack  by  a  foreign  enemy,  but 
even  to  allow  a  State  to  protect  itself 
against  a  sudden  attack  by  a  foreign 
nation. 

Article  I,  section  10.  clause  3.  of  the 
Constitution  provides: 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  .  .  .  engage  In  war,  unless  actually 
Invaded,  or  in  such  Imminent  danger  as  will 
not  admit  of  delay. 

And  article  IV,  section  4  provides: 
The    United    States    shall    guarantee    to 
every  State  In  this  Union  a  Republican  Form 
of  Government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  Invasion. 

The  execution  of  the  Constitution  Is 
an  Executive  power  which  belongs  to  the 
President.  In  the  two  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred, it  is  especially  provided  in  words 
of  unmistakable  meaning  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  one  case 
and  the  Governor  of  a  State  imder  cir- 
cumstances of  emergency  proclaimed  in 
the  other  case  have  a  right  to  use  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Nation  or  the 
armed  forces  of  the  State  to  repel  an 
attack  by  a  foreign  nation. 

This  power  to  repel  an  attack  by  a 
foreign  nation  is  to  be  exercised  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  because  the 
Pounding  Fathers  recognized  it  is  a 
power  which  would  have  to  be  exercised 
without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress at  a  time  of  danger  if  the  nation  ^ 
which  they  were  creating  was  to  endure. 

With  all  due  respect  to  those  who  say 
that  the  Constitution  is  not  effective  to 
protect  the  United  States  against  sudden 
attacks  without  warning  from  other 
coimtrles.  I  must  respectfully  disagree. 
I  do  so  because  the  Constitution  declares 
in  express  words  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  Na- 
tion without  the  consent  of  Congress  and 
without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  Con- 
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gress    to    protect    thi3   Nation    against 
armed  attack  from  abroad. 

There  is  another  relevant  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  that  is  article  I,  sec- 
tion 10.  clause  3.  This  section  says  that 
the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
declare  war. 

Now,  manifestly  every  word  and  every 
clause  are  inserted  in  the  Constitution 
for  a  purpose.  And  inasmuch  as  article  I, 
section  8,  clause  11  and  article  IV.  sec- 
tion 4  deal  in  an  adequate  manner  with 
the  power  of  the  Nation  or  the  power  of 
the  State,  acting  through  their  respec- 
tive executive  officers,  to  defend  our  Na- 
tion or  a  State  against  armed  attack 
without  a  declaration  of  war  or  act  of 
Congress,  article  I,  section  10,  clause  3 
makes  it  clear  as  the  noon  day  sim  in  a 
cloudless  sky  that  what  the  Constitution 
is  dealing  with  here  is  an  offensive  war- 
that  is,  a  war  which  Is  not  necessary  to 
the  actual  defense  of  the  United  States 
against  an  armed  attack  which  threatens 
Invasion,  destruction,  or  injury  to  our 
Nation. 

So,  I  say  with  all  due  respect  to  those 
who  entertain  that  view  that  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  the  power  of  Congress  to 
declare  war  has  become  obsolete.  The 
Constitution  itself  says  that  nothing  In 
the  Constitution  becomes  obsolete  unless 
It  is  removed  therefrom  by  an  amend- 
ment in  the  manner  specified  in  ar- 
ticle V. 

Not  oiily  are  these  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  which  I  have  discussed  not 
obsolete,  but  they  are  just  as  workable 
today  as  they  were  when  they  were  writ- 
ten by  the  Pounding  Fathers  and  adopted 
by  the  people  of  the  Thirteen  Original 
States. 

There  is  another  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  has  been  much  discussed 
during  the  course  of  these  debates.  That 
is  article  n,  section  2,  which  declares, 
"The  President  shall  be  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States." 

During  the  course  of  the  remarks  I 
made  on  May  18,  I  pointed  out  what  I 
conceive  to  be  indisputable  that  when 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorizes the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  place  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  In  combat  in  a  foreign  war, 
the  President  in  his  capacity  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  has 
the  power  and  the  duty  to  direct  the  ac- 
tual operations  of  those  Armed  Forces  in 
combat  in  the  theater  of  operations. 

I  took  the  position  on  May  18,  and  I 
take  the  position  now,  that  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  operating  imder  the 
authority  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion. President  Nixon  had  imdoubted 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  to  order  those 
forces  to  make  soi  incursion  into  the 
sanctuaries  which  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  been  occupying 
In  Cambodia  and  using  as  bases  for 
making  armed  attacks  upon  the  Ameri- 
can troops  and  their  allies  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  also  took  the  position  at  that  time, 
and  I  take  the  same  position  now  that 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  repre- 
sents an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  usurp  and  exercise  in  part  the 
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p>owers  of  the  President,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  to  direct  the  tactical  operations 
of  our  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  saying  this  I  am  not  unaware  of 
the  contentions  of  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment  that  it  contemplates  the 
mere  exercise  of  the  congressional  power 
of  the  purse  in  prohibiting  further  op- 
erations on  the  part  of  the  American 
military  forces  in  Cambodia  after  the 
1st  of  July  1970.  Undoubtedly  Con- 
gress has  the  power  of  the  purse,  but 
Congress  does  not  have  the  right  to  exer- 
cise the  power  of  the  purae  as  a  means 
of  coercing  or  inducing  t^e  Presidoit 
to  refrain  from  exercising  any  of  the 
powers  he  possesses  as  Commander  in 
Chief  to  direct  tactics  in  combat  op- 
erations in  the  theater  of  war. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ERVm.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPEIR.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
tend that  the  Executive  can  send  our 
troops  and  Armed  Forces  into  Cambodia 
to  support  Cambodia,  a  country  to  which 
this  ooimtry  owes  no  obligation  at  all? 
That  deals  with  subsections  2,  3,  and  4. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  first  section  does  not. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  know,  but  I  am  asking 
now  about  sections  2,  3,  and  4. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  think  sections  2, 
3,  and  4  are  germane  to  my  present 
argiiment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  does  not  soiswer 
the  question.  ^ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  speaking  about  the 
use  of  American  forces  in  the  sanctuaries 
to  protect  American  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  followed  the  Senator's 
argument  carefully.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator's  views.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  very  strong  case. 

I  gather  from  the  Senator's  argument 
that  Congress  delegated  powers  to  the 
President  through  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh.  yes.  I  might  add  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  has  always  taken  a  forthright 
position  with  respect  to  that  matter.  In 
fact,  I  think  he  was  the  first  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  point  out,  when  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  was  imder  consid- 
eration, the  extent  of  the  power  which 
that  resolution  gave  to  the  President. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thought  it  did.  Now. 
I  ask  my  question. 

Does  the  Senator  argue  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive, whoever  he  might  be,  has  the 
authority  to  commit  the  United  States 
to  war  to  defend  Cambodia,  a  country, 
as  I  have  said,  to  which  we  owe  no  ob- 
ligation by  treaty,  or,  as  far  as  I  know, 
by  executive  agreement? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  WhUe  I  think  that  matter 
is  not  germane  to  my  discussion,  which 
is  based  on  section  1  of  the  amendment. 
I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  to  the 
fact  that  the  SEATO  Treaty,  as  the  Sen- 
ator fnwn  Kentucky  and  I  both  agree, 
did  not  place  any  obligation  or  power  on 
the  President  to  use  armed  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia  without  the  consent  of 
Congress  and  without  observance  of 
what  the  treaty  calls  our  constltutioiial 
processes. 


But  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  these  words  in  the  second  section  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution: 

Consonant  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  in  accordance  with  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty,  the  United  SUtes  Is.  there- 
fore, prepared,  as  the  President  determines, 
to  take  all  necessary  steps.  Including  the  use 
of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or  pro- 
tocol state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  de- 
fense of  Its  freedom. 

While  I  do  not  think  the  matter  is 
germane  to  my  present  discussion,  with 
emphasis  on  section  1.  I  would  have  to 
say  that  since  the  SEATO  Treaty  ex- 
pressly declared  that  the  protocol  na- 
tions were  the  free  regions  of  Vietnam, 
meaiiing  South  Vietnam,  and  Laos,  and 
Cambodia,  the  President  imder  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  would  have  had  the 
power  originally  to  have  sent  our  forces 
into  Cambodia  to  defend  Cambodia  if 
Cambodia  had  so  requested  him. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  familiar  with  that 
provision  and  I  am  familiar  with  section 
2  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  The 
Senator  has  been  arguing  that  unless 
Congress  provided  the  authority  the  Ex- 
ecutive can  wage  only  a  defensive  war, 
and  for  him  to  take  offensive  sustion  he 
must  have  the  authorization  of  Congress. 
SEATO,  by  its  terms,  did  not  give  the 
Executive  any  authority  to  wage  war  In 
Indochina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  imdoubted- 
ly  correct.  But  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution gave  express  authority  to  carry 
out  the  SEATO  Treaty,  and  one  of  the 
provisions  of  SEATO  is  that  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  constitutional  processes  the 
United  States  could  send  Armed  Forces 
into  these  procotol  states. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  wiU  recall 
that  Cambodia  denounced  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  Second,  the  Secretary  of  Stat« 
himself  said  that  there  is  no  request  by 
Cambodia  for  our  Armed  Forces.  With 
all  due  regard.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
arguing  against  his  position  if  he  states 
that  the  Executive  has  authority  to  wage 
war  without  the  consent  of  Congress  for 
the  protection  of  Cambodia. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  inferred 
from  anything  I  have  said  that  I  enter- 
tain such  opinion,  one  of  my  major  pur- 
poses in  making  this  speech  is  to  dem- 
onstrate I  do  not  entertain  that  opinion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  I  think  we  agree 
on  sometliing. 

Now,  I  proceed  to  subsection  (1) .  I  am 
not  going  to  argue  against  the  Senator's 
basic  argument  as  to  subsection  (1),  but 
I  believe  Congress  has  the  authority  to 
limit  a  military  action  which,  in  its  judg- 
ment, it  thinks  unwise  by  denying  funds. 
All  the  writers  agree  with  that.  The  Sen- 
ator is  certainly  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  it  can  just  deny 
funds;  but  when  Congress  grants  fimds 
and  then  undertakes  to  deny  them  on 
the  condition  that  the  President  refrain 
from  exercising  his  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  direct  the  actual 
tactics  on  the  ground  in  the  theater  of 
operations,  or  taking  steps  necessary  to 
protect  American  forces,  I  do  not  agree. 

Bir.  COOPER.  So  far  as  subsection  (1) 
is   concerned,   when    the    VS.   Armed 
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Forces  are  bade  in  Vietnam,  our  lamend- 
ment  would  deny  funds  for  their  reentry 
into  Cainbodia.  The  Senator  knows  we 
can  deny  the  funds,  but  we  can4ot  deny 
the  power  of  the  President  to  take  de- 
fensive action  to  protect  his  foraes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  Senatjor  from 
Kentucky  Is  overlooking  the  factithat  we 
gave  the  President  authority  by  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution.  That  was  aj  resolu- 
tion that  required  concurrence  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  its  validity. 

Article  1,  section  7,  clause  3l  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  reads: 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  io  which 
the  conciirreDce  of  the  Senate  and  ^ouse  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (<Btcept  on 
a  question  of  adjournment)  shall]  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  Unltefl  States: 
and  before  the  same  shall  take  eff^t,  shall 
b«  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by 
him.  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thlros  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  limitations  pre- 
acrlbed  In  the  case  of  a  bill. 

I  do  not  think  Congress  can  I  declare 
war  and  thereby  make  the  President  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  I  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
and  then  repeal  or  nullify  his  a^ 
to  act  as  such  except  by  the 
rence  of  the  President,  under  ti 
slon  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  read  the  sp 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  mjade  the 
other  day.  I  thought  it  was  a  flne  one. 
The  Senator  is  not  going  to  change  his 
viewpoint,  Is  he,  in  the  speech  mjade  the 
other  day,  which,  as  I  recall.  wa4  that  if 
Congress  should  properly  repeal  tihe  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  the  President  will 
have  no  power  to  press  an  offenswe  war? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  look  at 
my  remarks,  I  think  he  will  find  I  said, 
in  opposition  to  the  Dole  amendlnent  to 
r^Teal  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu^on  by 
a  statute  as  distinguished  from  la  reso- 
lution, that  Congress  had  reserved  the 
right  to  repeal  the  Tonkin  Gulf  {resolu- 
tion by  a  concurrent  resolution,  abd  that 
the  effort  to  repeal  it  should  be  ^ected 
to  that  course,  instead  of  by  legislative 
enactment.  j 

I  have  never  undertaken  to  jexpress 
any  opinion  on  the  power  of 
gress  to  repeal  a  resolution  wl 
required  the  concurrence  of 
Senate  and  the  House  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  President.  I  think  th4  clause 
of  the  Constitution  which  I  ji 
would  preclude  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Assuming  the 
Gulf  resolution  would  be,  as  the  Senator 
would  And  it,  properly  approved,  what  in 
the  Senator's  judgment  would  tiien  be 
the  power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  far  as  war  is  concerned? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  when  Congress  de- 
clares war,  which  necessarily  iiequires 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  a^nd  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  power  of 
the  President  to  wage  that  war  cohtlnues 
until  his  power  is  rescinded  by  a  resolu- 
tion which  is  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  py  the 
President  or  which  is  passed  oter  the 
President's  veto  by  two-thirds  of  both 
bodies.  T 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  d^  not 
think  the  provision  in  section  3  of  the 
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Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  has  any  mean- 
ing? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  doubt  its  vaUdity,  be- 
cause if  the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  I  have  Just  read  means  what 
it  says,  it  reserves  the  power  to  do  so  sub- 
ject to  the  veto  of  the  President  or  the 
approval  of  the  President. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator's  opinion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  I  personally  would  not  favor  the 
President's  undertaking  actual  engage- 
ment in  operations  in  Cambodia  which 
had  no  connection  with  the  effort  to 
protect  the  American  forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  would  be  opposed  to  that  as 
a  matter  of  policy.  On  one  occasion  in 
the  past  I  voted  for  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
which  precluded  the  use  of  our  ground 
forces  outside  of  South  Vietnam,  If  the 
Senator  will  recall. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  recall  it.  I  think  our 
positions  and  policies  are  the  same.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  stated  I  had  reached  the 
conclusion,  which  I  stUl  entertain,  that 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  under- 
takes to  usurp  and  exercise  some  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President 
as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces  to  direct  actual  tactical 
operations  on  the  ground  and  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  soldiers  fiom 
attacks  from  the  enemy  coming  out  of 
the  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 

Having  that  view,  I  had  prepared  an 
amendment  to  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  which  provided  as  follows: 
The  prohibitions  set  forth  In  this  section 
shall  become  Inoperative  if  the  military  forces 
of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  oc- 
cupy their  former  sanctuartea  In  Cambodia 
and  use  them  as  bases  for  operations  against 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  In  South  Vietnam  and  the  Presi- 
dent acting  as  Commander  In  Chief  finds 
that  such  action  Imperils  the  safety  of 
United  States  forces  operating  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  was  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  was  not  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
to  deny  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  power  to  enter  the  sanctuaries 
in  Cambodia  if  they  were  reoccupied  by 
the  enemy  and  the  enemy's  action  in  go 
doing  imperiled  the  safety  of  American 
forces  or  their  alUes  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  shall  not  offer  my  amendment,  how- 
ever, because  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd).  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote,  accomplishes  the  same  result. 

As  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  has 
been  amended  by  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, it  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Kothlng  contained  In  this  section  shall  b« 
deemed  to  Impxign  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
Including  the  exercise  of  that  constitutional 
power  which  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  wherever 
deployed. 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  portion  of  the 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  amend- 


ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

In  my  judgment,  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  exactly  the  same  effect  as  the 
amendment  which  I  had  drafted  and 
had  proposed  to  offer,  and  for  this  rea- 
son I  do  not  expect  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  is 
one  of  the  most  tragic  experiences  that 
this  country  has  ever  had.  I  might  state 
further  in  connection  with  the  Byrd 
amendment  that  I  intend  still  to  vote 
against  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
for  a  reason  I  shall  presently  state. 

When  I  spoke  to  the  Senate  on  May 
18  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
a  remark  made  by  one  of  America's  great- 
est constitutional  authorities  and  his- 
torians, Edwin  S.  Corwin,  which  appears 
on  page  259  of  his  illuminating  book  en- 
titled "The  President — Office  and  Powers, 
1787-1957": 

Actually,  Congress  has  never  adopted  any 
legislation  that  would  seriously  cramp  the 
style  of  a  president  attempting  to  break  the 
resistance  of  an  enemy  or  seeking  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  national  forces. 

I  think  that  notwithstanding  the  Byrd 
amendment,  which  expressly  recognizes 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief  to  protect  our 
Armed  Forces  wherever  deployed  from 
annihilation  or  injury  at  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
does  constitute,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation,  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  Congress  seriously  to  handicap 
a  President  in  exercising  his  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

I  say  that  our  experience  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  a  very  tragic  experience 
for  our  Nation.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  acted  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  this  Nation  in  Southeast  Asia  with  the 
consent  of  Congress,  and  that  consent 
was  given  by  all  of  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  who  voted  for  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  Every  Member 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  voted  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution,  and  every  Democratic  Mem- 
ber of  both  Houses  of  Congress  except 
Senators  Morse  and  Gruening  voted  for 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

I  voted  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion, on  the  representation  made  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Johnson,  acting 
through  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  and 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
McNamara. 

I  have  had  very  little  to  say  publicly, 
in  times  past,  concerning  South  Vietnam. 
I  have  said  much  in  private,  to  the  civil- 
ian authorities  who  actually  directed  the 
commanders  of  our  military  and  naval 
forces  in  that  area  of  the  world  as  to  what 
kind  of  operations — that  is,  tactical  op- 
erations— they  should  permit  our  forces 
to  carry  on  in  that  area. 

I  have  always  recognized  and  sup- 
ported the  principle  that  civilian  author- 
ities have  supremacy  over  the  military 
authorities  insofar  as  the  control  and 
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direction  of  the  overall  strategy  of  a  war 
Is  concerned;  but  I  do  not  think  that  that 
principle  can  be  wisely  extended  to  the 
actual  tactical  operations  on  the  ground 
in  a  theater  of  war.  I  think  that  good 
sense  demands  that  the  actual  tactical 
operations  in  combat,  in  a  theater  of  war. 
must  be  left  to  the  military  and  the  naval 
commanders  who  are  on  the  scene  and 
who  know  the  true  situation,  and  who 
have  spent  their  lives  studying  tactics 
and  warfare.  Sometimes  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  those  in  possession  of 
power  were  to  read  documents  which 
hold  more  wisdom  regarding  the  crucial 
affairs  of  mankind  than  political  plat- 
forms. It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  civilian 
authorities  in  charge  of  the  direction  of 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  were  not  more 
conscious  of  the  good  advice  which  Po- 
lonius  gave  to  his  son,  Laertes,  on  the 
occasion  when  Laertes  was  leaving  Den- 
mark for  Paris.  He  gave  Laertes  this 
fatherly  advice: 

Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but  be- 
ing In,  heart,  that  the  opposed  may  beware 
of  thee. 

Unfortunately,  the  advice  which  Po- 
lonius  gave  to  his  son  Laertes  was  not 
followed  by  the  civilian  authorities  of 
our  Government  exercising  control  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  In  private, 
I  have  remonstrated  with  those  civilian 
authorities,  and  told  them  that  in  my 
honest  judgment,  they  should  give  the 
boys  that  we  sent  to  South  Vietnam  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  win  the  war 
and  bring  the  hostilities  to  a  close. 
§  I  was  told  that  we  were  trying  to  fight 

X  a  limited  war  in  South  Vietnam.  Upon 
being  told  that,  I  said,  "The  trouble  with 
a  limited  war,  being  fought  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  war  is  being  fought, 
is  that  those  who  die  in  it  die  in  a  most 
unlimited  manner." 

The  civilian  authorities  of  our  Govern- 
ment actually  forbade  the  military  au- 
thorities in  South  Vietnam  to  destroy 
surface-to-air  missile  bases  during  the 
course  of  their  construction.  These  au- 
thorities must  have  known  the  bases 
would  be  responsible  for  shooting  down 
American  pilots  in  hostilities.  Besides, 
the  civiUan  authorities  actually  forbade 
the  military  authorities  to  drop  bombs  on 
the  airfields,  and  the  airplanes  of  North 
Vietnam  sitting  on  those  airfields.  They 
forbade  the  military  from  ordering  sor- 
ties to  drop  bombs  on  North  Vietnam  and 
its  vital  installations  without  advance 
authority  from  Washington. 

These  authorities  actually  forbade  our 
military  and  naval  forces  in  that  area  of 
the  world  to  bomb  or  to  blockade  Hai- 
phong and  the  other  ports  of  North  Viet- 
nam, through  which  North  Vietnam  was 
receiving  the  weapons  and  ammunitions 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the 
war  of  aggression  on  South  Vietnam  and 
the  war  against  the  American  military 
forces  there. 

When  I  protested  this  in  private,  I  was 
asked  by  the  civilian  authorities  whether 
I  wanted  to  get  us  involved  in  trouble 
with  Red  China  or  Russia.  My  response 
to  that  was  that  a  nation  which  is  re- 
luctant to  get  its  feet  wet  ought  not  to 
cross  the  Rubicon.  I  do  not  believe  Red 
China  or  Russia  would  have  done  any- 


thing  beyond  supplying   arms   to   the 
enemy. 

So  the  upshot  of  the  whole  thing  is 
that  as  a  result  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  war  has  been  fought,  the  boys  of  this 
Nation  have  been  sent  into  battles  to  die 
in  a  war  which  the  civilian  authorities 
having  control  of  these  matters  were  un- 
willing to  give  them  a  fair  opportunity  to 
win.  I  ought  not  to  say  that,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  the  stark  and  naked  truth. 

A  great  many  knowledgeable  people 
entertain  the  view  that  the  United  States 
could  have  won  this  war  3  or  more  years 
ago  if  it  had  allowed  the  miUtary  and 
naval  commanders  on  the  scene  to  have 
had  actual  control  of  the  tactics  on  the 
ground.  I  must  confess  that  I  entertain 
that  view.  I  have  always  entertained  the 
opinion  that  when  the  politicians  or  the 
statesmen — whatever  one  may  choose  to 
call  them — fail  in  their  endeavors  to  such 
an  extent  that  war  comes,  they  ought  to 
take  a  back  seat  and  let  the  genersds  and 
the  admirals  in  control  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  the  scene  determine  how  the 
day-to-day  tactics  of  the  struggle  should 
be  conducted.  They  refused  to  do  this  in 
respect  to  our  operations  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  that  accounts  for  the  present 
imfortunate  plight  of  that  unhappy 
region. 

On  May  30,  1970,  the  Charlotte,  N.C., 
Observer  published  a  letter  written  by 
Mrs.  Tom  W.  Dana,  of  Hickory.  N.C., 
which  voiced  this  same  opinion.  In  the 
course  of  her  letter,  Mrs.  Dana  quoted 
from  a  letter  from  her  son,  Capt.  Gary 
L.  Dana,  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  who  later 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  South 
Vietnam.  His  letter  was  written  In  1967 
and  had  reference  to  the  sanctuaries  of 
the  enemy  In  Cambodia. 

Captain  Dana  said  this: 

We  got  Into  another  lilg  fight  on  the  12th. 
A  lot  of  NVA  (North  Vietnamese  Army) 
were  killed,  but  they  managed  to  kill  a  lot 
of  Americans.  They  pick  the  time  and  the 
place  they  want  to  fight  and  the  unit  that 
Is  hit  has  to  be  very  lucky  not  to  suffer 
heavy  casualties. 

It  really  makee  me  sick  how  we  are  made 
to  fight  this  war.  Those  kids  wander  around 
the  jungle  for  months,  then  Charlie — 

the  North  Vietnamese  army — 
zapps  them  and  runs  back  across  the  border 
where  we  can't  touch  him.  One  of  these  days, 
people  will  wise  up  to  what  Is  going  on  over 
here,  I  hope,  and  get  rid  of  the  people  who 
are  responsible  for  it.  We  could  win  In  a  few 
months  If  they  would  just  let  the  military 
fight. 

Captain  Dana  is  one  of  the  40,000 
American  boys  who  were  sent  into  bat- 
tle in  South  Vietnam  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority given  him  by  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution.  In  the  words  of  the  poet 
Rupert  Brooke: 

The  Dkad 

Blow  out,  you  bugles,  over  the  rich  Dead  I 

There's  none  of  these  so  lonely  and  poor  of 

old. 
But,  dying,  has  made  us  rarer  gifts  than  gold. 
These  laid  the  world  away;  poured  out  the 

red 
Sweet  wine  of  youth;  gave  up  the  years  to  be 
Of  work  and  joy,  and  that  unhoped  serene. 
That  men  call  age;   and  those  who  would 

have  been. 
Their  sons,  they  gave,  their  Immortality. 


As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  have  had 
very  little  to  say  publicly  about  South- 
east Asia.  I  have  voiced  in  private,  to 
those  who  had  the  power  to  alter  that 
poUcy,  my  criticism  of  the  way  in  which 
the  virar  was  being  fought.  That  is  not 
the  fault  of  Congress,  because  Congress 
is  not  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation.  All  Congress 
can  do  Is  to  authorize  the  use  of  those 
forces  by  the  President  and  provide  the 
fvmds  necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of 
such  use  by  the  President.  I  have  not 
spoken  publicly  on  this  matter,  simply 
because  I  could  not  think  of  a  thing  I 
could  say  that  would  lend  any  encourage- 
ment to  the  American  boys  who  were  be- 
ing sent  into  combat  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  in  complete  posses- 
sion of  all  the  truth  on  this  baffling  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  claim  that  my  concern 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate.  Moreover,  I  do  not  lay  any 
claim  that  my  sincerity  in  this  matter 
Is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  know  that  we  are 
all  trying  to  do  the  best  by  our  country 
under  circumstances  which  are  imprec- 
edented  in  our  history.  The  problems 
that  confront  us  are  not  easy  or  pleasant 
of  solution. 

I  say  with  sorrow  and,  I  believe,  with 
truth  that  the  civilians  who  had  control 
over  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  made 
it  virtually  impossible,  for  these  boys  to 
win  a  military  victory  notwithstanding 
their  valor  and  their  sacrifices. 

Besides,  I  beheve  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  people  have  become  un- 
willing to  seek  a  military  victory  in  that 
area. 

As  a  consequence,  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  wisest  course  of  ac- 
tion for  this  Nation  is  to  disengage  itself 
from  actual  warfare  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  if  it  can  do  so  in  a  safe  and  soimd 
manner  vathout  forfeiting  the  respect 
and  the  confidence  of  those  who  have 
trusted  in  the  plighted  word  of  America 
to  assist  them  in  saving  their  liberty  in 
this  precarious  world. 

Alfred  Tennyson  said  in  his  great 
poem  Ulysses: 

I  am  a  part  of  aU  that  I  have  met. 

This  is  true  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  combat  with  the  Infantry  In 
World  War  I.  During  the  turmoil  and 
controversy  which  has  attended  our  ac- 
tivities In  Southeast  Asia,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  I  could  sense  how  our 
boys  felt  who  had  been  sent  there  by  this 
Nation.  I  have  attempted,  insofar  as  It 
lies  within  my  power  to  do  so,  to  see  that 
our  boys  were  encouraged  in  their  hours 
of  travail  rather  than  being  discouraged 
by  anything  said  or  done  by  me.  Hence, 
I  have  given  them  all  the  support  in  my 
power,  and  have  deplored  the  fact  that 
they  wCTe  not  given  a  fair  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  military  victory. 

I  cannot  vote  for  the  Cooper -Church 
amendment  because  I  think  it  would  be 
tragic  for  our  boys  In  South  Vietnam  to 
be  Informed  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  the  en- 
emy can  occupy  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia 
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and  issue  forth  from  those  sanctuaries 
into  South  Vietnam  to  kill  aid  maim 
them,  and  that  they  cannot  enier  those 
sanctuaries  even  to  save  themselves  from 
destruction  unless  Congress  passes  an- 
other law  on  the  subject. 

The  Constitution  made  the  president 
Commander  in  Chief  of  th^  Armed 
Forces  and  denied  that  power  I  to  Con- 
gress because  the  Founding  Fathers  knew 
that  no  military  force  can  tu:t  effectively 
under  a  multitude  of  comma  iders  of 
varying  views.  As  I  said  in  my  remarks 
on  May  18,  if  we  had  a  councQ  of  war 
composed  of  all  the  Senators  and  all  the 
Representatives  to  decide  uponj  tactical 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  most 
historic  filibusters  in  the  Senate  would 
seem  to  be  but  a  few  laconic  [remarks 
compared  with  what  would  be  sattd  by  the 
members  of  that  coimcll  of  warjFor  this 
reason,  the  Founding  Fathers  a^ted  with 
great  wisdom  when  they  made  the  Presi- 
dent rather  than  the  Congress  t^e  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Ftlrces. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  voting  to  repeal 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  was 
especially  surprised  that  the  nove  was 
apparently  sanctioned  by  the  l>resident 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  has 
not  told  me  that,  so  I  cannot  confirm  it 
as  being  a  fact,  but  I  draw  thit  infer- 
ence from  the  fact  the  amendmeit  which 
culminated  in  that  vote  was  :)roposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  f r(  m  Kan- 
sas ( Mr.  Dole  >  who  has  been  oi  le  of  the 
spokesmen  for  the  administration  in  this 
debate. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  interprei  ation  of 
the  Constitution,  that  Congress  has  the 
same  power  to  declare  war  ndw  as  it 
had  in  1789  when  the  Constitulion  first 
became  efifective,  and  that  the  I  "resident 
is  without  authority  to  put  ilmerican 
soldiers  in  combat  in  foreign  la  ids  in  a 
foreign  war  without  a  declaratio  n  of  war 
by  Congress,  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  will  leave  the  American 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia  in  a  peculiar 
constitutional  quandary. 

I  think  the  administration  sho  jld  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  Presi  ient  has 
no  power  to  commit  troops  to  i  ction  in 
a  foreign  war  without  a  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress  or  its  equivalijnt,  and 
that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was 
the  equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war 
and  authorized  the  President  to  take 
such  action  as  Commander  in  Chief  as 
was  required,  for  example,  witli  regard 
to  the  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 

In  my  judgment,  the  admin  stration 
should  have  placed  Itself  squarely 
against  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tor  kin  res- 
olution and  relied  upon  it  as  authority 
for  the  action  which  the  President  took 
in  the  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  and  for 
the  actions  which  the  President's  an- 
nounced program  for  dlsengag^ent  in 
Southeast  Asia  will  require.         j 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  voti  for  the 
amendment  repealing  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  because  I  could  not  halp  sens- 
ing how  the  bojrs  in  South  Vietnafc  would 
feel.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  ^ere  not 
made  happy  by  the  repeal  of  the  bnly  au- 
thority given  by  Congress  to  thte  Presi- 


dent under  the  Constitution  for  them  to 
be  in  combat  there. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, the  justification  urged  for  repeal 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  wtis  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
Commander  in  Chief  has  the  power  to 
wage  war  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  no 
warrant  for  that  belief  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  forbids  the 
President  to  place  men  in  combat  in 
foreign  wars  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress. 

Why  the  administration  would  coun- 
tenance the  repeal  of  the  only  authority 
that  the  President  ever  had  for  placing 
troops  in  combat  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
something  which  exceeds  my  feeble  com- 
prehension. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  gives 
the  President  the  authority  to  act  as 
Commander  in  Chief  in  Southeast  Asia. 
It  gives  him  the  power  to  command  the 
American  forces  there.  Its  repeal  pre- 
sents us  with  a  constitutional  quandary 
which  is  without  precedent  In  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

As  stated,  I  have  always  done  what  I 
could  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
sustain  the  actions  of  those  boys  in  South 
Vietnam.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  our  duty  to  back 
those  boys  in  defending  themselves 
against  the  enemy  untU  they  can  be  with- 
drawn In  a  sound  and  safe  manner.  And 
that  I  propose  to  do. 

I  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  at  this  time  because  I  be- 
lieve such  action  would  make  obscure  the 
powers  of  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  in  Southeast  Asia  and  his  powers 
as  such  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  men 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  see  no  good  in  mak- 
ing these  powers  obscure. 

Before  I  close,  I  wish  to  say  how  I  am 
going  to  vote  on  the  so-called  McGovem- 
Hatfleld  measure  which,  as  I  construe  it, 
provides  that  on  a  certain  day  we  will 
gret  out  of  Vietnam  regardless  of  what  the 
state  of  the  world's  condition  may  be 
r.t  that  time.  I  oppose  the  repeal  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  under  the  cir- 
cumstances now  existing,  and  I  oppose 
the  McGovem-Hatfield  measure  for  the 
5pme  reason.  I  think  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and  that 
the  enactment  of  the  McGovern-Hatfield 
measure  will  be  interpreted  by  our  ene- 
mies to  mean  that  the  United  States  will 
abandon  South  Vietnam  and  our  allies 
there,  regardless  of  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  that  imhappy  land  at  the  time 
cf  the  abandonment.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  administration  backed  the  repeal  of 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

I  stand  by  the  President  on  his  an- 
r:unced  position  which,  as  I  understand 
it.  is  that  we  should  try  to  negotiate  a 
setUement  at  Paris,  or,  on  failure  thereof, 
should  train  the  South  Vietnamese  so 
tfiat  they  can  defend  their  own  land  or 
have  a  reasonable  hope  of  so  doing  and 
so  that  we  can  gradually  withdraw  our 
forces  from  South  Vietnam. 


Unfortunately,  the  Senate's  effort  to 
repeal  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  and, 
I  believe,  the  pendency  of  the  McGov- 
em-Hatfield measiu-e  give  assurance  to 
oiu-  enemies  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
them  to  attempt  to  negotiate  a  settie- 
ment,  because  we  will  abandon  the  field 
to  them  very  soon. 

As  I  see  it,  those  things  represent  at- 
tempts to  repeal  history.  Unfortunately, 
we  cannot  repeal  history  any  more  than 
we  can  repeal  the  deaths  of  the  40.000 
Americans  who  have  died  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Creator  of  this  universe  made  it 
impossible  for  us  to  repeal  history.  He 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  repeal  our 
mistakes.  He  does  make  it  possible,  how- 
ever, for  us  to  repent  of  our  mistakes, 
and  He  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  mini- 
mize the  consequences  of  our  mistakes  as 
much  as  possible. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  favor  the 
President's  program.  I  think  it  is  the 
best  plan  that  has  been  devised  under 
existing  circumstances  to  put  a  sound, 
safe,  and  honorable  end  to  our  Involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia.  But  it  is  going 
to  require  some  patience  and  some  self- 
restraint  to  implement. 

Furthermore,  there  is  more  Involved 
here  than  the  question  of  withdrawal 
from  Southeast  Asia.  As  I  see  it,  there  is 
also  Involved  the  question  as  to  the  effect 
a  precipitate  withdrawal  from  Southeast 
Asia  would  have  upon  those  nations  of 
the  earth  which  have  relied  upon  us  to 
keep  our  pledged  word  to  assist  them  in 
keeping  the  lights  of  their  liberties  from 
being  extinguished. 

I  support  the  President's  program,  be- 
cause I  think,  as  disastrous  as  some  of  its 
effects  upon  the  image  we  enjoy  in  the 
world  may  be.  it  affords  the  best  way  in 
which  we  can  extricate  ourselves  from 
Southeast  Asia  in  a  safe  and  sound  man- 
ner without  sacrificing  totally  our  image 
In  the  minds  of  the  peoples  of  other 
nations. 

When  Mark  Antony  stood  by  the  body 
of  Caesar  and  delivered  his  great  fimeral 
oration,  he  said.  "But  yesterday  the  word 
of  Caesar  might  have  stood  against  the 
world." 

Yesterday  the  word  of  the  United 
States  might  have  stood  against  the 
world.  I  pray  the  good  Lord  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  may  not 
take  any  action  of  a  precipitate  nature 
which  will  make  it  probable  that  the 
word  of  the  United  States  will  not  stand 
anywhere  tomorrow. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1971 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
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proceed  with  consideration  of  Calendar 
939,  HJl.  17868.  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  other  activities.  The  re- 
quest to  take  up  this  bill  meets  with  ap- 
proval on  both  sides  and  on  that  basis 
It  Is  taken  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  titie. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (HJl.  17868)  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable 
in  whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, I  report  to  the  Senate  the  fiscal 
year  1971  appropriations  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  H.R.   17868. 

The  committee  recommends  a  Federal 
payment  in  the  amount  of  $108,938,000  of 
which  $105  million  Is  payable  to  the  gen- 
eral fund.  There  has  been  no  new  reve- 
nue bill  and  the  amount  recommended  is 
the  full  amount  of  the  authorized  Fed- 
eral payment.  It  is  also  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  House. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  hopeful  there 
will  be  a  revenue  bill  and  when  that 
revenue  bill  is  reported  we  will  be  able  to 
do  much  more  than  we  can  do  for  the 
District  now.  We  are  strapped  because 
there  htis  been  no  revenue  bill  enacted. 
We  were  determined  this  year  to  report 
a  bill  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
which  is  next  Tuesday.  We  still  have  an 
outside  chance  to  do  that  because  if  the 
Senate  approves  this  bill  this  afternoon 
we  can  go  to  conference  the  first  of  next 
week  and  have  the  bill  before  the  Presi- 
dent shortiy  thereafter.  But  in  doing  that 
we  could  not  follow  this  course  if  we 
wtiited  for  the  revenue  act.  which  might 
not  be  enacted  for  several  months. 

The  committee  reconunends  $670,493,- 


000  in  District  of  Columbia  funds.  These 
are  broken  down  as  follows : 

Operating  expenses $563,049,000 

Repayment  of  loans  and  Inter- 
est   16,  563,  000 

Capital  outlay 91,881,000 

The  total  amount  recommended  for 
operating  expenses  is  identical  to  the 
House  allowance  but  allocated  sllghtiy 
differenUy.  The  amoimt  recommended 
for  repayment  of  loans  and  interest  is 
identical  to  the  House  allowance  and  the 
amoimt  recommended  for  capital  outlay 
is  $27,587,000  over  the  House  allowance. 

Major  changes  in  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations for  operating  expenses 
are  an  increase  of  $987,900  to  allow  the 
full  budget  request  for  the  Narcotics 
Treatment  Agency — page  30  of  the  re- 
port— an  increase  of  $432,300  for  a 
stepped-up  program  of  tax  collection  and 
enforcement  in  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance and  Revenue — page  18  of  the  re- 
port— and  $50,000  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Spanish  Affairs — ^page  28  of  the  re- 
port. In  order  to  finance  these  three  pro- 
grEuns  a  number  of  relatively  small 
reductions  were  mswle  together  with  a 
reduction  in  annualization  of  previously 
authorized  positions  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare — page  29  of  the  re- 
port— and  a  decrease  from  400  to  300  in 
the  police  cadet  program — page  20  of 
the  report. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$91,881,000  in  capital  outlay  projects. 
This  amount  is  $27,587,000  over  the  House 
bill  and  funds  the  full  amoimt  requested 
for  the  subway  ($34,178,000).  This  is  the 
principal  difference  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  They  did  not  fund  the 
subway;  we  did.  There  is  one  other  dif- 
ference. We  provide  an  amount  sufficient 
to  begin  the  first  phase  of  an  improved 
pollution  control  center  at  Blue  Plains — 
$15.6  million.  The  House  did  not  provide 
for  that. 

Only  $103  million  WEis  available  to  the 
committee  for  new  capital  outiay  proj- 
ects and  in  order  to  allow  these  two  pri- 
ority projects  reductions  were  made  In 
other  areas.  The  detail  of  this  action  is 


outlined  on  page  38  of  the  report  and 
the  table  which  follows. 

Language  has  been  included  in  the  bill 
which  would  make  It  necessary  for  the 
District  to  rejustify  capital  outlay  proj- 
ects for  which  funds  are  not  obligated 
within  2  years — page  10  of  the  bill — and 
limit  chauffeur  overtime  pajrments  for 
District  officials  to  25  percent  of  annual 
base  pay — page  7  of  the  bill.  Total  sal- 
aries for  chauffeurs  in  excess  of  $17,000 
per  year  per  chauffeur  were  uncovered  in 
hearings  last  year  and  report  language 
and  my  floor  statement  calling  for  cor- 
rection of  these  excesses  failed  to  remedy 
this  situation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  failed  to  produce  a  bal- 
anced budget  as  requested  by  letter  joint- 
ly signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  (R^- 
resentative  Natcher)  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Euid  by  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee.  The  President  did 
not  even  submit  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia budget  until  March  31.  Nevertheless 
the  subcommittee  began  early  hearings 
in  order  to  produce  a  timely  bill  and  is 
proud  to  recommend  one  that  can  be 
financed  with  revenues  available  from 
existing  legislation  and  do  so  before  the 
first  of  the  fisca]  jear.  If  differences  can 
be  resolved  in  conference  and  the  bill 
enacted  before  July  1,  which  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  do  It  will  be  the  first  time  in 
the  Is't  !j  years  that  this  has  been  ac- 
complu>hed.  If  additional  revenues  be- 
come available  and  I  eamestiy  hope  they 
will,  they  can  be  considered  for  appro- 
priation in  a  supplemental  bill. 

In  order  to  clarify  committee  action  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  budget,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
tables  showing  first,  fiscal  1971  cash  flow 
statement  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
based  on  committee  recommendations; 
second,  available  loan  authority;  and 
third,  salaries  of  chauffeurs  assigned  to 
District  of  Columbia  officials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


OISTRI'.T  OF  COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT-CASH  FLOW  PROJECTIONS,  ALL  FUNDS,  1971 

|ln  U)ousands| 


General 
funds 

Higfiway 
fund 

Water 
fund 

Sanitary 

sewage 

worts 

fund 

Metro- 
politan 
area 
sanitary 
sewage 
works 
fund 

ToUl 

all 

funds 

OPERATING 

Estimated  funds  available: 
Opening  cash  balance... 
Revenues:  Collections... 
Federal  payment:  Ap- 
propriated  

Temporary  advances 

tl3.850 
409.800 

105,000 
40.000  . 

J1.161 
27.528 

J665 

9,709 

2.506 

$22 
8,593 

1,432  . 

J141 
145 

{15,839 
455,775 

108,938 

40,000 

Total  estimated  funds 
available 

568.650 

28.689 

12.880 

10,047 

286 

620,552 

Metro- 

Sanitary 

politan 

General 

Highway 

Water 

sewage 
works 

area 

Total 

funds 

fund 

fund 

sanitary 

all 

fund 

sewage 

works 

fund 

funds 

Estimated  funds  required: 
Expenditures  from  prior 

year  appropriations...    (39,539        {1.544  $821  {616  {9        {42,529 

Current  year  budget 

recommended 526.365       18.985       10.164        7,519  16 

Debtservice 8.651         4.905         1,452+       555 

Temporary  advances 40,000 

Provisions  for  reserves: 
Pay  raise — Classi- 
fied        7.500  

Capital  outlay 

transfers.. 4  500  500         1,000 

Current  year  obliga- 
tions paid  after  close 
offiscalyear -53,415      -1,899      -1,016         -752  -2      -57.0B4 


563,049 
15.563 
40,000 


7.500 

6.000 


Total  estimated  funds 

required 568.640 

Estimated  clostng  cash 
balance 10 


28,035       11,921 


654 


959 


8,938 

1.109 


23       617.557 
263  2.995 
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CAPITAL  OUTUY  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  RELATED  TO  AVAIUBLE  LOAN  AUTHORITY,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Generallund: 

Public  works 

Rapid  rail  transit. 


Total 

Highway  lund 

Water  lund 

Sanitary  sewage  works  fund 

Metropolitan  area  sanitary  sewage  works  fund 


I  Annual  eicess  operating  revenue  over  0| 
>  Annual  eicess  operating  revenue  over 


petating  expenses  currently  estimated  at  {4,&00,0(10. 
oper  iting  expenses  currently  estimated  at  (SOO.OOO. 


Commissioner: 
Johnson,  Aulin: 
Regular  pay... 
Overtime  pay. 


Total. 


Deputy  Commissioner: 

Yottnt.  Samuel  (retired  OcL  31, 1969): 

mtHiar  pty 

OMrtime  piy 


Total. 


IMance.  Charlie  (effective  Nov.  1,  1969): 

Regular  pay 

Overtime  pay 


Total. 


Total,  Deputy  Commissioner. 


Ciiairman,  City  Council: 
Waters.  Montrose: 

Regular  pay 

Overtime  pay.. 


Total. 


Vin  Cliainnan,  City  Council: 

Hackney.  Jerome  (eflective  June  8, 1969) 

Regutar  pay 

Overtime  pay 


Total. 


Presl  lent, 


thus 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered 
to  en  bloc;  that  the  bill  as 
be  regarded,  for  purposes  of 
as  an  original  text;  provide  1 
point  of  order  shall  be  corsldered 
have  been  waived  by  reason 
ment  to  this  order.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 


On  page  2.  line 
penses",  strike  out 
"$48,894,700". 

On  page  4,  line  4, 


16,  after  th4 
"•48,406,000 


tlon".   strlJse  out  "$144,641,000' 
"•143,981,000". 

On  page  5,  line  14,  after  the  ^ord  "Recre- 
ation", strike  out  "•11.141,000"  and  Insert 
"•10,894.400". 

On  page  5,  line  20,  after  the  wak<l  "Health' 
strike  out  "•166,677,000"  and  Insert  "•157,- 
164,900". 

On  page  7,  line  15.  after  the  #ord  "only 
strike  out  "•19,759,000"  and  Insert  "•19,679,- 
OOO";  m  line  16.  after  the  word  "wftUch",  strike 
orut  "•13340.800"  and  insert  "013,280,800"; 
and.  In  line  ao.  aftar  the  word  "vehicles",  in- 
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Projected 

authoriied  and 

uoappropriated 

loan  balance 


Authorized  and 

unappropriated 

loan  balance 

necessary  to  lund 

projects  authorlied 

in  prior  years 


Balance  available 

to  fund  1971 

capital  outlay 

program 


Fiscal  >ear  1971 

capital  outtay 

estimate 


192.0  124.4                           67.6 

34.2    34.2 

226.2  12M                        101.8 

0)  19.1  

6.2  14.2                           2.0 

M1.7  17.9 

.3  '.2                            .1  . 


115.2 
34.2 


149.4 

11.4 

6.7 

41.5 


I  Annual  excess  operating  revenue  over  operating  expenses  currently  estimated  at  {1,000,000 
<  Annual  excess  operating  revenue  over  operating  expenses  currently  estimated  at  $900,000. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAUFFEURS  SALARIES  (INCLUDING  OVERTIME) 


Fiscal  year 
1969  actual 


Fiscal  year 
1970  estimate 


16,684.80 
10.805.60 


v.  006.  40 
10. 498. 76 


17.490.40 


17.505.16 


6.684.80 
5. 570. 09 


2. 368. 80 

1.620.38 


12,254.89 


3.389.18 


4. 57a  40 
4.983.02 


9.553.42 


12.254.89 


13. 542. 60 


6.684.80 
7.405.97 


7.006.40 
8, 799. 16 


14.090.77 


15.805.56 


374.40 
312.29 


6.736.00 
6.5ia46 


686.69 


13.246.46 


Fiscal  yur 
1969  actual 


Fiscal  year 
1970  estimate 


Pool  car  service: 

No.  1  Mance,  Charlie  (througli  OcL  31. 1969): 

Regular  pay 

Overtime  pay 

Total 

No.  2  Jones.  Alexander: 

Regular  pay 

Overtime  pay.. 

Total 

No.  3  Flood,  James: 

Regular  pay 

Overtime  |My 

Total 

No.  4  Barnn,  William  A.  (transferred  Feb.  7, 1970): 

Regular  pay 

Overtinie  pay 

Total 

Grand  total: 

Regular  pay 

Overtime  pay. 

Total 72.119.14 


$6. 428. 80 

J2, 275. 20 

1.081.86 

697. 57 

7. 510. 66 

2. 972. 77 

6, 479. 20 

6  749.60 

563  73 

197  88 

7. 042. 93 

6,947.48 

6,479.20 
377.68 

6.749.60 
8a  26 

6  856  88 

6  829  86 

6.131  20 

3,958.40 

54.72 

6,185.92 

3,958.40 

45.947.20 
26,171  94 

47, 42a  80 
33,387.49 

80.808.29 


I  ask 

committee 

4nd  agreed 

amended 

amendment, 

that  no 

to 

of  agree- 


word  "ex- 
and  Insert 


after  the  wprd  "llmlta- 
and  Insert 


sert  a  colon  and  "Provided  further,  Tliat  this 
appropriation  shall  not  be  available  for  pay- 
ment of  premium  pay  to  any  employee  as- 
signed as  a  cbauffeiur  for  the  Commissioner, 
the  Deputy  Commissioner,  or  the  Chairman 
of  the  City  OiuncU  which  exceeds  in  the  ag- 
gregate 25  percent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  applicable  to  such  employee." 

On  page  9.  at  the  beginning  of  line  15, 
strike  out  "•64.294.000"  and  Insert  "•91.881.- 
000";  In  the  same  line,  after  the  amendment 
Just  above  stated,  strike  out  "of  which 
•600.000  shall  be  payable  from  the  highway 
fund,  and  •1,746,000"  and  Insert  "of  which 
•1,500,000  shall  be  payable";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  18.  strike  out  "further,";  In  line 
20.  after  the  word  "That",  strike  out  "•3,389.- 
300"  and  Insert  "•2.915.100";  and.  on  page  10, 
line  2.  after  the  word  "Services",  Insert  a 
colon  and  "Provided  further,  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing,  all  authorizations  for  capi- 
tal outlay  projects  for  which  funds  are  pro- 
vided by  this  paragraph,  shall  expire  on  June 
30,  1972,  except  authorizations  for  projects 
as  to  which  funds  have  been  obligated  In 
whole  or  In  part  pnlor  to  such  date.  Upon 
expiration  of  any  such  project  authorization 
the  funds  provided  herein  for  such  project 
shall  lapse:  Provided  further.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
authorization  for  a  capital  outlay  project  for 
which  funds  have  heretofore  been  appropri- 


ated shall  expire  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  Act  making  such  appropriation  luUesa 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  period  funds 
for  such  project  were  or  will  have  been  obli- 
gated In  whole  or  in  part.  Upon  expiration  of 
any  such  project  authorization  the  funds  ap- 
propriated therefor  shall  lapse." 

Mr.  CCXDPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CXX)PER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  bill  is  reported  unanimously  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cjor- 
rect.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  (X>OPER.  Have  the  majority  lead- 
er and  the  Republican  whip  been  ad- 
vised? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  has  been  advised.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  anxious  that  we 
report  the  bill  promptly  because  we  have 
a  chance  to  go  to  (inference  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  have  it  on  the 
desk  of  the  President  by  July  1,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  do  that,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
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is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  17868;  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  i>ass? 

The  bill  (HJl.  17868)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  ptirt  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  and  the  Pre- 
siding OCQcer  (Mr.  Cook)  appointed  Mr. 
PROXMIRE,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  MON- 
TOYA,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  (Mr.  C<x>k)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MnJTARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FUIBRIGHT). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  before  the  Senate  is  the 
Allott  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  In 
anticipation  of  the  offering  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  of  an  amendment 
relevant  to  a  portion  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendnient  having  to  do  with 


the  payment  of  troops  of  other  countries 
to  fight  in  Cambodia,  I  wish  to  make 
some  comments  today  on  the  subject  of 
the  experience  we  have  had  of  paying 
foreign  tro(^}s  to  fight  in  Vietnam. 

This  distortion  of  our  values  caused  by 
the  Vietnam  war  has  not  been  limited 
to  the  destruction  of  small  countries  In 
order  to  save  them. 

Our  own  Government  appears  to  be 
fast  reaching  a  point  where  it  can  no 
longer  Judge  the  rationality  of  its  actions 
or  the  implications  for  the  future  that 
such  actions  contain.  In  this  context  I 
could  talk  about  "defensive  invasions," 
"protective  reaction  raids,"  or  even 
"secret  wars." 

Today,  however,  I  want  to  discuss  two 
other  situations  that,  looked  at  objec- 
tively, represent  activities  undertaken  by 
our  Ciovemment — not  just  this  adminis- 
tration but  the  past  one  also — directly 
contrary  to  the  traditions  and  heritage 
of  our  country's  history. 

I  am  speaking  first  about  the  practice 
of  paying  extraordinary  individual  over- 
seas allowances  to  third  coimtry  forces 
from  Thailand  and  South  Korea,  who 
are  now  fighting  in  South  Vietnam.  Sec- 
ond, I  wish  to  discuss  the  negotiations, 
apparently  underway  between  ourselves 
and  the  Thais,  on  the  amount  of  finan- 
cial support  we  will  provide  them  if  they 
enter  the  fighting  in  CTambodia. 

I  believe  the  time  has  (»me  to  stop  the 
practice  of  making  it  profitable  for  coun- 
tries to  send  troops  to  fight  wars  we  be- 
lieve ought  to  be  fought  in  order  to 
protect  their  countries. 

The  complete  record  of  the  Ssmilngton 
subcommittee  makes  clear  that  neither 
South  Korea,  Thsdland,  nor  the  Philip- 
pines would  have  sent  troops  to  South 
Vietnam  if  they  had  not  been  able  to  tell 
their  individual  soldiers  they  would  get 
double  or  more  their  regular  salaries — 
plus  American-style  PX  privileges,  which 
is  a  very  important  elwnent  if  they  "vol- 
imteered."  Whether,  In  the  case  of  the 
Philippines,  the  soldiers  got  that  extra 
money  is  imder  Investigation.  We  agreed 
to  pay  them  and  turned  the  money  over 
to  officials  of  their  government. 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  required  key  portions  of 
the  negotiations  with  these  countries  to 
be  kept  secret  by  deleting  from  the  rec- 
ord for  publication.  The  real  story  of  the 
use  of  mercenary  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam Is  a  questionable  practice  on  our 
already  blotted  record  in  this  war. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Recori)  a  table  showing  what  the 
Philippine  and  Thai  soldiers  received 
from  their  own  governments  and  what 
they  received  from  ours.  The  Korean  fig- 
ures, which  will  become  available  when 
the  Symington  subcommittee  record  is 
published  next  month,  show  the  same 
story. 

I  also  have  a  table  showing  what  we 
pay  our  soldiers  and  their  overseas  al- 
lowances, just  by  way  of  contrast,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  tables 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Monthly 

inchiding 

Montlily 

per  diem 

base  pay 

and 

and 

overseas 

quarters 

ailowancM 

allowances 

paid  by 

paid  by 

United 

Philippine* 

SUtes 

Total 

Brigadier  general 

305 

210 

51S 

Colonel 

235 

195 

430 

Lieutenant  colonel 

195 

180 

375 

Major. 

153 

165 

318 

Captain 

125 

150 

275 

1st  lieutenant 

102 

135 

237 

2d  lieutenant 

90 
53 

120 
76 

210 

Master  sergeant 

129 

Sergeant  1st  dass 

S3 

45 

98 

Corporal 

43 

36 

79 

Private  1st  class/ 

Private 

43 

33 

76 

Monthly 

overseas 

Monthly 

allowance 

base  pay 

paid  by 

Thailand 

United 
Slates 

Total 

Lieutenant  general....  370  450  820 

Major  general  _ 330  390  720 

Special  colonel 240  330  570 

Colonel 190  300  490 

Lieutenant  colonol 140  240  »0 

Major 98  180  278 

Captain 70  150  220 

Lieutenant 50  120  170 

Master  sergeant 48  69  117 

Sergeant 38  60  98 

Corporal 33  50  83 

Lance  corporal 30  45  75 

Private 26  39  65 


Note:  Quarttrs>nd}rations  paid  by  United  States. 
US.  PAY  AND  OVERSEAS  ALLOWANCES 


Average  >     Overseas  > 
base  pay    allowances 


Total 


Ueutenant  general....  $2,426.70  J65.00  »2,4?1.70 

Majorgeneral 2,180.20  65.00  2,245.20 

Colonel      1,425.30  65.00  1,490.30 

Lt  Colonel 1,209.30  65.00  1,274.30 

Major    .::.: 962.40  65.00  1.027.40 

Captain       870.00  65.00  935.00 

1st  Ueutenant. 731.40  65.00  796.40 

Master  sergeant  (E-9).  903.60  22.50  926.10 

Sergeant  (f-5) 395.40  16.00  411.40 

Corporal(E^). 330.60  13.00  343.60 

Priwte(E-l).. 124.50  8.00  132.50 


•  US  Armed  Forces  are  paid  according  to  the  number  of  yean 
of  service  they  have  accumulated.  Thus,  there  is  a  varying  pay 
scale  within  each  rank.  The  above  figures  were  supplied  by  the 
Department  ol  Defense  based  on  the  average  number  of  years  a 
person  has  served  when  he  attains  the  given  rank. 

•  In  addition  to  the  above  amounts,  which  represent  an  allow- 
ance tor  "combat  pay,"  the  salaries  ol  enlisted  men  serving  In 
Vietnam  are  exempt  from  income  tax  and  officen'  salaries  are 
exempt  up  to  $500. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  a  Thai  lieutenant 
gets  $120  a  month  from  the  United  States 
and  only  $50  a  month  from  his  own  coun- 
try— if  he  serves  in  Vietnam. 

Of  course,  he  gets  the  same  allowances 
by  his  own  country  if  he  serves  In  Viet- 
nam. So  we  pay  to  the  Thai  lieutenant 
from  our  own  funds  twice  as  much  as  his 
coimtry  does  to  induce  him  to  volunteer 
for  service  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  record  shows  that  there  is  dissatis- 
faction among  the  Thai  militsuy  who  do 
not  get  a  chance  to  receive  the  perqui- 
sites of  a  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam.  Those 
left  behind  to  fight  the  insurgency  In 
Thailand  are  paid  only  regular  salaries — 
no  bonus  and  they  have  no  PX  privileges. 

I  would  note  also,  to  put  this  pay  in 
perspective,  that  the  average  annual  In- 
come in  Thailand  is  $167,  ac(X>rdlng  to 
the  Department  of  State. 
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I  would  contrast  the  avenge  annual 
income  of  a  citizen  of  Thailand  with 
what  we  pay  a  general  in  the  '  ?hai  Army 
in  1  month.  $450,  which  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  average  t  nnual  pay 
of  a  citizen;  that  is,  our  pay  alone,  not 
to  mention  what  the  'fh&is  pa  r.  Our  pay 
to  a  Thai  major  to  serve  in  '^'^ietnam  is 
more  for  a  single  month  than  t  le  average 
annual  income  in  Thailand. 

We  can  see  the  significance  c  t  the  rela- 
tively enormous  pay  we  give  th  ;m.  exclu- 
sive of  the  PX  privileges,  w  ilch  have 
come  to  mean  more  to  most  of  I  he  Philip- 
pine and  Thai  soldiers  than  heir  total 
pay. 

And  how  do  the  Thais  in  Vietnam 
fight — soldiers  sent  to  Vietnam  only  after 
we  agreed  to  pay  the  allowances?  Ac- 
cording to  news  reports,  we  ha  d  to  build 
a  special  PX  at  the  Thai  base  camp  be- 
cause the  Thais  were  coming  to  Saigon 
and  buying  out  PXs  used  by  Americans 
stationed  there.  Recently.  ac<}ording  to 
the  news  reports,  the  Thais  tiave  been 
turning  more  from  defensive  td  offensive 
operations.  Some  200  Thais  iave  been 
killed  in  Vietnam  since  1966. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani^ious  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  I^cord  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  3.  1969.  dealing  fvith  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  t^e  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tt^e  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(By  Ralph  Blumenthall 

Camp  Bkakcat.  South  Vietnam.-  -When  the 
first  combat  troops  from  Thailand  arrived  at 
this  base  at  Longthanh  two  year>  ago  In  a 
gentle  rain,  they  were  greeted  b?  a  South 
Vietnamese  navy  band  blaring  otjt  "Colonel 
Bogey's  March." 

The  music  has  since  been  replafsed 
thunder  of  heavy  artUlery.  The 
left  dead  on  the  battlefield.  They 
Vletcong.  They  have  learned 
Insurgency.  For  better  or  for  worse 
thrown  In  their  lot  with  the 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  they  h^ve 
respect  as  soldiers. 

Congressional  sources  in  Washljigton 
reported  that  the  Bangkok  Ooveiiiment 
$1 -billion   In   military 
grants  for  Joining  the  war. 

Furthermore     Thai     soldiers 
known  to  augment   their  American 
reselling  to  black  marketeers 
purchased  at  the  post  exchanges. 

American  salaries  for  the  Thais  iange  from 
$1.30  a  day  for  a  private  to  (4  for  a  lieuten- 
ant, S6  for  a  major.  $8  for  a  colonel,  and  $10 
for  a  general. 

THTT  also  get  THAI  PAT 

In  addition  to  their  American  pay.  Thai 
career  soldiers  continue  to  receive  heir  regu- 
lar salary  from  Thailand  which,  foi  a  colonel, 
amounts  to  about  $3  a  day 

Thai   soldiers   questioned    today 
Bearcat  in  the  presence  of  their 
serted  they  had  not  volunteered 
because  of  the  money. 

•I  did  It  for  the  king  and 
his  majesty  from  communism," 
pol  Dungpraslrd.  a  23-year-old 
was  in  the  hospital  from  an 
wound. 

Some  American  officers   who 
alongside  the  Thais  say  the  costs 
worth  It. 

"They  are  infusing  their  army 
ence  they  could  never  get  in  their 
land,"  said  Col.  Joseph  A.  Qrlfflth, 
American  liaison  officer  here. 
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"They  are  coordinating  their  oiwn  piece  of 
real  estate.  They  are  running  operations  with 
Australians,  Vietnamese  and  Americans  un- 
der them.  They  are  doing  here  what  the 
South  Vietnamese  should  have  done  years 
ago. ' 

A  Thai  battalion  commander,  Ueut.  Col. 
Taweepong  Yotintr.  said  he  had  come  to 
South  Vietnam  because  "I  like  to  know  what 
tactics  the  VC  are  using." 

"If  my  country  ever  has  the  same  subver- 
sion. I'll  have  to  fight  there."  he  added.  "I 
want  to  practice  here." 

The  11.647  Thai  troops,  all  volunteers  ex- 
cept for  a  few  sea  and  air  units,  are  charged 
with  guarding  an  area  of  500  square  miles 
east  of  Longthanh,  which  is  20  mllee  east  of 
Saigon. 

The  swampy,  overgrown  flatland  Is  used  by 
the  Vletcong  as  a  staging  area  for  forays 
against  bases  at  Longblnh  and  Blenhoa. 

The  Thais  began  ground  operations  In  Sep- 
tember, 1967,  with  2,200  troc^M  attached  to 
the  United  Statee  Ninth  Division  at  Camp 
Bearcat.  However,  the  Thais  have  been  pro- 
viding air  and  sea  support  since  1964. 

In  July.  1968.  the  Thai  force  was  ex- 
panded to  6.000  men,  and  last  January  a 
second  brigade  doubled  the  force  to  a 
light  division. 

Since  August,  1968,  the  Thais  have  report- 
ed killing  1,192  Vletcong  while  suffering  cas- 
uaJtles  of  146  killed  and  887  wounded,  half 
of  whom  had  to  be  evacuated  to  hospitals. 
Thai  battle  deaths  since  their  arrival  total 
204. 

Caimp  Bearcat  was  turned  over  to  the 
Thais  and  their  28  American  liaison  officers 
last  J\Uy  8  when  the  Ninth  Division  left 
Vietnam  under  the  United  States  with- 
drawal plan. 

While  one  American  at  the  camp  con- 
ceded that  the  Thais  have  not  been  "fan- 
tastically aggressive."  he  said  they  have  been 
turning  more  and  more  from  defensive  to 
offensive  operations. 

In  the  last  five  months,  he  said,  95  per 
cent  of  the  Thais'  contacts  with  the  enemy 
were  Initiated  by  the  Thais. 

One  of  the  most  successful  operations, 
according  to  Colonel  Yottndr.  took  place 
last  month.  He  said  his  troops  had  killed 
33  enemy  soldiers  and  wounded  20.  de- 
stroyed 38  bunkers  and  captured  7  hand 
weapons  and  a  22,000-pound  rice  cache,  all 
without  suffering  any  casualties. 

"When  the  Thais  say  they  killed  a  VC, ' 
said  Colonel  Griffith,  "they  are  ready  to 
lay  the  body  on  your  desk  to  prove  it." 

The  Thais  are  equipped  with  the  new 
M-16  rifle  and  modem  field  weajsons.  Al- 
though they  have  been  given  only  eight 
small  two-man  OH-13  helicopters  and  eight 
small  observation  planes  so  far.  they  are 
able  to  call  in  American  aircraft  for  fire  sup- 
port  and  evacuation. 

In  addition  to  the  Thai  force,  the  479,000 
United  States  troops  and  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment's mlUion-man  armed  forces  are  aug- 
mented by  7,600  Australians,  48,500  South 
Koreans,  550  New  Zealanders,  30  Taiwanese 
and  1.500  Filipinos 

Congressional  testimony  made  public  Nov. 
18  showed  that  the  United  States  paid  the 
Philippines  $38-mlUlon  to  finance,  equip  and 
send  a  2,200-man  Filipino  construction  bat- 
talion to  South  Vietnam  in  1966. 

The  Thais,  like  the  Americans,  are  paid 
In  United  States  military  scrip,  paper  cer- 
tificates enabling  them  to  buy  at  the  Ameri- 
can pest  exchanges.  The  scrip,  corresponding 
to  regular  dollar  notes,  is  issued  to  keep 
dollars  out  of  the  hands  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. But  this  was  apparently  not  enough 
to  avoid  black-market  operations. 

Until  recently,  on  a  typical  morning  at  the 
m.-Un  American  poet  exchange  In  the  Cholon 
section  of  Saigon,  lines  of  Thai  soldiers  would 
wait  at  the  check-out  counters  with  bas- 
kets filled  with  tubes  of  toothpaste,  cartons 


of  cigarettes  and  tins  of  food.  Often  these 
Items  found  their  way  to  the  black  market. 

In  one  publicized  Incident  in  October 
United  States  military  investigators  keeping 
watch  outside  the  ix»t  exchange  challenged 
some  Thais  carrying  out  television  sets  and 
other  appliances.  In  an  ensuing  argument, 
shots  were  fired.  The  facts  have  never  been 
fully  disclosed. 

To  cut  down  on  illegal  resale,  the  Thai 
troops  at  Camp  Bearcat  were  given  their 
own  post  exchange  at  the  camp  in  April. 
There  each  soldier  Is  limited  to  six  cartons 
of  cigarettes  and  three  cases  of  beer  a  month. 

The  big  Cholon  post  exchange  Is  now 
oi>en  only  to  Americans  and  the  limited 
number  of  foreign  troops  serving  In  the 
Joint  allied  command  camp  In  Saigon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Koreans,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  gained  a  reputation  for 
fighting  along  with  their  already-recog- 
nized PX-power.  But  as  the  Symington 
subcommittee  record  will  show — individ- 
ual Koreans  are  sending  millions  of  dol- 
lars back  from  Vietnam  and  when  they 
return  home  themselves  they  are  per- 
mitted to  take  a  measured  ton  of  goods, 
most  of  it  from  PX  purchases. 

I  have  never  heard  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer as  to  why  these  extra  large  allow- 
ances should  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
when  it  is  the  security  of  Thailand  and 
South  Korea  that  is  more  directly  af- 
fected. 

They  are  paid,  of  course,  because  that 
is  the  only  way  we  could  get  these  sol- 
diers to  Vietnam. 

This  system  leads  to  distortion  of  our 
values.  The  American  people  for  years — 
unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  allow- 
ances— were  continually  told  by  their 
leaders  that  the  Free  World  forces  in 
Vietnam  represented  recognition  that  all 
Asian  nations  had  a  stake  in  the  out- 
come in  Vietnam. 

That  stake — it  now  turns  out — was  in 
good  part  money. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  removing  the  pi^ohibition  on 
paying  allowances  to  allies  to  fight  in 
Cambodia.  I  believe  such  payments  also 
should  be  stopped  now  in  South  Vietnam 
and  prevented  in  the  future.  To  accom- 
plish that  end  I  would  hope  that  when 
the  appropriate  legislation  reaches  the 
Senate  floor  an  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered along  the  following  lines: 

Funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  their 
stated  puiposes  to  support:  (1)  Vietnamese 
and  other  Free  World  Forces  In  Viet  Nam, 
(2)  local  forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand;  and 
for  related  costs,  during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  determine.  Provided, 
that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  permit  special 
aUowances  or  per  diem  payments  or  other 
similar  bonuses  to  such  forces  tn  addition 
to  their  regular  base  pay  supplied  by  their 
government. 

How  many  of  our  citizens  know  that 
for  American  troops  sent  to  Vietnam 
the  highest  monthly  special  combat  al- 
lowance is  $65  no  matter  what  their 
rank?  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  United 
States  pays  almost  twice  as  much  com- 
bat pay  to  Thai  and  Korean  ofiQcers  in 
Vietnam  as  it  pays  to  its  own  brave  men 
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who  actually  do  most  of  the  heavy  fight- 
ing. 

The  Senate  has  before  it  in  section  3 
of  the  Church-Cooper  amendment  lan- 
guage which  simply  says  that  before  the 
United  States  uses  its  taxpayers'  money 
to  pay  allowances  or  other  special  funds 
to  the  Thais  or  any  other  third  country 
force  going  into  Cambodia,  the  admin- 
istration must  come  to  the  Congress — 
in  the  normal  manner — and  have  such 
a  program  authorized  and  funded. 

If  we  are  to  give  foreign  allied  troops 
combat  pay  twice  as  large  as  that  we  give 
American  troops.  Congress  should  so 
decide. 

Those  who  try  to  portray  this  Cooper- 
Church  language  as  prohibiting  Asians 
from  helping  Asians  are  distorting  the 
facts. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  today  or 
in  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  that 
prevents  the  Crovernment  of  Thailand — 
if  it  believes  it  is  in  its  interest — from 
sending  its  own  forces  into  Cambodia  to 
assist  the  Cambodian  Government.  Yet 
we  read  in  the  paper  that  the  United 
States  Is  involved  in  negotiations  with 
the  Thais  over  the  number  and  type  of 
troops  they  are  to  supply  for  Cambodian 
fighting  and  how  much  we  must  pay 
them. 

As  I  understand  the  present  situation, 
the  Thais  are  free  to  use  equipment 
which  the  United  States  has  provided 
them  through  the  Defense  budget — and 
perhaps  even  to  take  other  support  assist- 
ance— for  any  force  it  sends  into  Cam- 
bodia. What  it  caimot  automatically  ex- 
pect, however,  is  that  the  excessive  and 
ill-conceived  allowances  that  we  are  now 
paying  them  for  going  into  Vietnam  will 
also  be  available  for  those  troops  going 
into  Cambodia. 

If  the  Thais  will  not  order  their  troops 
into  Cambodia  without  special  allow- 
ances, or  if  the  Thai  troops  themselves 
will  not  go  if  they  are  so  ordered  with- 
out special  allowances,  it  would  seem  to 
me  proof  that  the  Thais  themselves  do 
not  believe  their  own  security  requires 
them  to  take  such  a  step. 

If  this  is  the  case,  I  believe  it  to  be  un- 
wise for  us  to  provide  a  financial  incen- 
tive to  undertake  military  activities  that 
they  seem  unwilling  to  undertake  on 
their  o'wn. 

Mr.  President,  there  is,  furthermore, 
the  question  of  self-deception  involved 
when  we  seek  to  fool  ourselves  that  these 
allowances  only  permit  countries  such  as 
Thailand,  South  Korea,  and  the  Philip- 
pines to  do  what  they  otherwise  might 
not  be  able  to  do.  Our  policymakers  have 
forgotten  that  it  was  money  that  brought 
them  into  the  battle  in  the  first  place  and 
look  upon  their  presence  as  a  voluntary 
allied  effort  to  defeat  communism.  This 
kind  of  misconception  colors  aU  our 
thinking  and  inhibits  the  making  of 
policies  and  decisions  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  people. 

There  also  is  the  false  assumption  that 
by  making  it  financially  attractive  for  the 
Thais  to  go  into  Cambodia  we  are  sub- 
stituting their  boys  for  some  American 
boys  who  otherwise  will  have  to  go  in 
there  and  fight.  This,  I  believe,  Is  the 
most  deceptive  of  assumptions. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have 


no  legitimate  interests  in  propping  up  the 
Government  of  Cambodia.  It  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  jpeople  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  the  Government  of 
Cambodia  with  our  own  troops,  so  why 
is  it  in  our  interest  to  pay  others  to 
attempt  it  for  us? 

And  what  of  Thailand  itself?  Using 
their  troops  in  Cambodia  puts  that  coun- 
try in  the  further  danger  of  having  the 
Communists  stir  up  an  already  existing, 
though  minimal,  insurgency  in  Thailand 
just  to  keep  them  busy  at  home.  And 
will  not  our  responsibilities  to  Thailand 
be  increased  for  having  urged  them  to 
enter  yet  another  foreign  adventure? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  thoughts 
we  must  consider  when  discussing  the 
cost  of  mercenaries  smd  their  allowances. 
It  is  a  practice  that  the  previous  admin- 
istration encouraged  and  should  bear 
great  responsibility  for.  It  is  one  that  this 
administration  appears  to  be  adopting 
without  fully  considering  its  implica- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
we  stop  making  mercenaries  out  of  al- 
lies and  allies  out  of  mercenaries.  We 
must  prevent  our  money  from  distorting 
the  ability  of  countries  to  determine  their 
own  national  interests.  We  must  stop  de- 
ceiving ourselves  as  to  what  our  own 
interests  are  in  Cambodia  and  in  all  of 
Southeast  Asia.  The  first  step  in  this 
process  should  be  to  prevent  Cambodia 
from  becoming  a  profitable  mercenary 
war  for  the  Thais  or  anyone  else.  A  sec- 
ond step  would  be  to  apply  the  same 
policy  to  Laos  and  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal — which  is  noted  for 
being  a  conservative,  moderate,  and 
thorough  newspaper,  I  believe,  in  the  way 
it  prepares  its  articles — there  was  pub- 
lished an  article  written  by  Robert  Keat- 
ley,  entitled  "Recruiting— And  Paying— 
Our  Asian  Allies."  This  article  appeared 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  24, 
1970. 1  shall  read  two  brief  excerpts  from 
the  article.  It  says: 

On  the  scene,  the  Phllcag  set  records  of 
sorts;  the  average  sergeant  spent  twice  his 
annual  salary  in  American  PXs,  indicating  a 
healthy  penetration  of  the  profitable  black 
market.  Mllllarlly.  most  observers  agree  the 
Phllcag  probably  didn't  set  back  the  war  ef- 
fort very  much  before  It  recently  went  home 
again. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  Thai  troops: 
The  Thais  are  shrewd  and,  as  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  Graham  Martin  testified,  had 
few  illusions  about  the  usefulness  of  their 
contribution  when  asked  to  help.  They  went 
becavfse  they  figured  former  President  John- 
son was  finding  going  It  alone  "increasingly 
uncomfortable,"  Mr.  Martin  explained. 

But  they  didn't  go  cheaply.  Their  colonels, 
for  example,  got  a  full  $300  monthly  extra 
from  the  U.S..  and  total  cost  to  Washington 
so  far  exceeds  $230  mUlion.  Thovigh  Thailand 
sent  more  men  (11.000)  than  did  the  Phil- 
ippines and  has  done  more  fighting,  the  over- 
all Impact  hasn't  been  decisive — Just  as 
Bangkok  knew  all   along. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoko  the 
entire  article  entitled  "Recruiting — and 
Paying — Our  Asian  Allies,"  written  by 
Robert  Keatley  and  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  24,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RECRXTTTING AND    PAYING OUK    ASIAN 

Alljes 
(By  Robert  Keatley) 

Washington. — "A  man  getting  drunk  at 
a  farewell  party  should  strike  a  musical  tone, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  spirit  .  .  .  and  a 
drunk  military  man  should  order  gallons  and 
put  out  more  flags  in  order  to  Increase  his 
military  splendor." 

The  late  Evelyn  Waugh  read  this  instruc- 
tion from  a  Chinese  sage  and  found  "Put  Out 
More  Flags"  an  excellent  title  for  a  novel. 
But  one  might  conclude  that  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  also  read  it  and  found 
much  more — a  policy  for  Southeast  Asia.  At 
least,  that  conclusion  is  tempting  after 
studying  assorted  documents  Issued  recently 
by  Sen.  Fulbrlghfs  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

For  it  appears  Washington  a  few  years  ago 
became  seized  of  the  urge  to  put  out  more 
flags  in  Vietnam  when  it  grew  tired  of  taking 
the  rap  alone  for  an  unpopular  war  (however 
Justified  it  believed  the  combat  to  be) .  Thus 
it  created  something  called  Free  World 
Forces,  which  U.S.  propagandists  once  cited — 
interminably — as  visible  proof  that  crushing 
the  Communist  foe  there  had  broad  Interna- 
tional support. 

an  indiscriminate  peace? 

The  organization  has  accomplished  certain 
things.  It  fills  a  large  and  costly  office  build- 
ing m  Saigon,  and  In  fact  has  all  possible 
flags  flying  out  front.  Its  tough  South  Korean 
contingent  even  fights  the  Reds  and  remains 
responsible  for  security  In  a  vital  area — 
though  some  say  It  keeps  peace  by  a  rather 
Indiscriminate  system  of  deciding  Just  which 
Vietnamese  are  enemies. 

But  unfortunately  for  the  publicists,  some 
unfiatterlng  truths  "about  these  forces  have 
been  emerging  lately,  thanks  to  the  Senator's 
committee,  which  Is  no  friend  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

The  Philippines,  for  example,  were  per- 
suaded to  send  a  2,200-man  construction  bat- 
talion (the  PhUcag)  only  after  the  U.S.  spent 
$39  mUllon  getting  It  organized.  Terms  In- 
cluded extra  salary  payments  from  the  Amer- 
ican exchequer  to  Filipinos  in  Vietnam,  such 
as  $195  monthly  per  colonel.  However,  VB. 
Investigators  havent  been  able  bo  trace  Just 
where  all  the  money  really  went,  and  the 
suspicion  lingers  that  some  Manila  officials — 
not  known  for  probity — may  have  pocketed  a 
healthy  share. 

On  the  scene,  the  Phllcag  set  records  of 
sorts;  the  average  sergeant  spent  twice  his 
annual  salary  in  American  PXs,  Indicating  a 
healthy  penetration  of  the  profitable  black 
market.  MilltarUy,  most  observers  agree  the 
Phllcag  probably  didn't  set  back  the  war 
effort  very  much  before  It  recently  went 
home  again. 

Other  disclosures,  about  Thailand,  show 
the  ante  can  be  raised  when  additional  flags 
are  desperately  desired.  The  Thais  are  shrewd 
and.  as  former  U.S.  Ambassador  Graham 
Martin  testified,  had  few  Illusions  about  the 
usefulness  of  their  contribution  when  asked 
to  help.  They  went  because  they  figured  for- 
mer President  Johnson  was  finding  going  It 
alone  "Increasingly  uncomfortable,"  Mr.  Mar- 
tin explained. 

But  they  dldnt  go  cheaply.  Their  colo- 
nels, for  example,  got  a  full  $300  monthly 
extra  from  the  U.S.,  and  total  cost  to  Wash- 
ington so  far  exceeds  $230  million.  Though 
Thailand  sent  more  men  (11,000)  than  did 
the  Philippines  and  has  done  more  fighting, 
the  overaU  impact  hasnt  been  decisive — Just 
as  Bangkok  knew  all  along. 

Then  there  is  the  intriguing  story  of  how 
the  government  of  Honduras  once  Joined  the 
ranks  of  Saigon's  friends.  According  to  offi- 
cial accounts  sent  to  Congress,  a  Honduran 
air  force  plane  once  voluntarily  flew  3,100 
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pounds   of   supplies    to   Sout^ 
laudable  act  Indeed. 

But  the  gesture  was  a  bit 
cated  tban  that. 

The  airplane,  It  appears, 
aging  American  C-64  on  loan 
the  Journey  with  Honduran 
fly  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Salgoo 
tng  along  26  passengers,  and 
days   to   travel   each  way    ( 
stops  In  Honolulu,  Hong 
Taipei).  The  U.S.  paid  such 
•336  per  hour  It  took  to 
It  also   provided   three 
the  Hondurans  lacked 

Perhaps  it  all  did  some  gooc 
the  clothes  and  drugs  were 
South  Vietnamese  may  be 
Ing  they  have  friends  In 
know  where  that  Is.  And  the 
military  men  who  flew  to 
learned  about  combat;   last 
country    (the  poorest  In 
managed  to  go  to  war  with 
Salvador  after  a  riot  at  a  socce  ' 
likely,  their  13  airworthy 
the  former  Saigon 
thla  "football  war,"  which 
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AOOINO   ANOTHKX   CRAPrXB? 

Unfortunately,  Washington  may  now  add 
another  chapter  to  this  tale. 

For  the  U.S.  once  again  wa4ts  more  flags 
flying  in  Southeast  Asia,  namely  In  Cam- 
bodia. It  asks  South  Vietnanjese  forces  to 
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swoop  across  the  border  to  h^p  the  shaky 
I<on  Nol  regime,  a  feat  Saigon  iays  may  cost 
the  U.S.  an  extra  9200  mlU|on  per  year. 
Washington  also  encourages  Batigkok  to  leap 
In  once  more,  which  the  Thais  say  they  will 
do  for  a  price.  .And  the  Pentagon  looks  long- 
ingly at  Indonesia's  Slllwangl  division  and 
Malaysia's  good  police  forces  4rhen  consid- 
ering who  else  might  be  useful  In  Cambodia. 

But  one  wonders  If  the  activists  here  have 
considered  Just  what  good  this  help  might 
accomplish.  Many  Free  World]  Forces  have 
had  a  marginal  impact  In  South  Vietnam 
at  best,  cost  a  great  deal  and  crated  poUtlcal 
proUems. 

Referring  to  the  mld-19606J  Ambassador 
Martin  rather  wryly  noted  tlxit  "this  was 
not  a  period  which  we  would  arobably  wish 
to  clt«  as  an  historical  precMlent  for  the 
complete  devotion  to  logic."  Perhaps  that 
hasn't  changed  completely,  ana  unpleasant 
logic  may  be  shoved  aside  agala  as  the  drive 
to  put  out  more  Sags  resumes! 


r.   Presic 


Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  I»resident.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quofum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  ] 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFIC^.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  POSTAL  REOR 


TION  ACT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Penate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  ctf  Calendar 
No.  913,  S.  3842,  so  that  it  {may  again 
become  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate.  ] 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPPICEk.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title.  | 

The  AssiSTAifT  LcGisLATivi  Clxrk.  a 
bin  (8.  3842)  to  Improve  anq  modernize 
the  postal  service  and  to  establish  the 
U3.  Postal  Service. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICEfe.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  prpoeed  to  its 
consideration. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
pending  business  is  taken  up  on  Mon- 
day next  there  begin  a.  time  limitation 
of  1  hour  on  each  amendment,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Fannin  .jnendment, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  or  by  whomever  he 
may  designate. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  re- 
duced to  writing  is  as  follows: 

UN AlnMOUS-CONSXNT  ACXKSICXNT 

Ordered.  That  effective  on  Monday,  June 
29,  1970,  dxirlng  the  further  consideration 
of  S.  3842,  a  blU  to  improve  and  modernize 
the  postal  service  and  to  establish  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, except  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  FamnN),  be  limited  to 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled respectively,  by  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  or 
his  designee. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  give  us  fur- 
ther information  for  the  rest  of  the  week 
and  following  action  on  the  postal  reform 
bill?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  complete  action  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness, an  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  on  Tuesday  next.  It  is 
anticipated  that  we  will  be  on  the  cur- 
rently pending  business,  the  postal  re- 
form legislation,  the  rest  of  the  day,  Mon- 
day. Tuesday,  and  that  on  Wednesday 
it  will  become  the  pending  business  itself, 
when  we  return  to  a  one-shift  basis  in 
the  schedule. 

Perhaps  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  It 
may  be  possible  to  take  up  the  extension 
or  the  raising  of  the  debt  ceiling.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  is  the  case,  but  if 
we  cannot,  then  I  would  recommend  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  that 
consideration  be  given  to  a  1  month's 
extension  so  that  the  ceiling  wiU  not 
revert  back  to  what  it  was  but  will  remain 
at  the  present  level. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
should  agree  to  a  month's  extension  if 
we  cannot  otherwise  dispose  of  the  debt 
limit  ceiling  legislation. 

At  this  time,  we  m&y  as  well  restate 
what  we  have  agreed  on  as  the  rest  of 
the  program.  As  I  understand  it,  at  1 
o'clock  Monday  there  is  an  agreement  to 
vote  on  the  Allott  amendment  to  the  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act.  We  have  an  agreement  to 
vote  at  2  o'clock  on  Tuesday  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  on  4  o'clock 
that  day  to  have  a  final  vote  on  the  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  and  at  5 :  30  p.m.  on  that 
day  to  take  up  and  dispose  of  the  veto 
of  the  President  on  the  so-called  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  where  a  vote  will  be  either 
to  sustain  or  override. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  and  in  the  pe- 
riod between  the  vote  on  the  Allott 
amendment  on  Monday  and  the  final  vote 
on  Tuesday,  other  amendments  may  be 
offered,  but  they  will  be  on  a  1-hour 
limitation. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  As  previously  agreed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Then,  following 
the  legislation  already  considered,  I 
would  like  at  some  time  to  get  to  S.  1830. 
an  act  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  natives, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  would  also  like  to  dispose  of  two  bills. 
S.  26  and  S.  27.  having  to  do  with  parks 
and  recreation  in  Utah. 

Then  there  is  S.  3074.  having  to  do  with 
minimum  standards  for  electrical,  me- 
chanical, and  thermal  equipment. 

All  this  will  not  come  before  the  Fourth 
of  July — it  would  be  too  much — but  I 
would  hope  we  could  get  to  the  Interior 
appropriations  bUl  before  the  Fourth, 
and  after  the  Fourth  the  independent 
offices  appropriations  bill  and  the  Agri- 
culture appropriations  bill. 

This  Is  a  hlt-or-miss  answer,  and  we 
will  work  it  out  more  exactly,  but  some- 
where in  this  legislation  we  hope  to  get 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  to  terminate 
certain  joint  resolutions  authorizing  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  areas  outside  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Did  not  we  get  rid  of  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  a  haphazard 
manner,  but  we  want  to  nail  it  down  to 
the  Matliias  proposal  on  a  concurrent 
resolution  bias  which  would  not  require 
the  signature  of  the  President. 

I  will  try  to  straighten  this  out  for  the 
Record,  but  we  have  a  lot  to  do  up  to  the 
time  the  recess  begins  on  Thursday  next, 
and  we  will  have  a  lot  to  do  from  the  day 
we  come  back  from  that  recess. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  recess,  brief  though  it  may  be.  be- 
cause it  wiU  save  some  speeches  from 
being  made  on  the  Senate  fioor  which 
might  better  be  made  on  the  hustings. 


"WIB"  CHAPMAN— A  MAN  OF  THE 
SEA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
learned  with  great  sadness  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Wilbert  M.  Chapman,  one  of  the 
truly  great  men  in  the  history  of  ocean- 
ology. 

"Wib"  Chapman  was  known  to  vir- 
tually everyone  interested  or  involved  in 
marine  science  activities  and  affairs  of 
this  Nation,  and  Indeed,  of  the  world. 

He  started  his  career  as  a  marine  biol- 
ogist, but  through  experience  and  study, 
he  became  what  can  best  be  described 
the  complete  man  of  the  oceans. 

In  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  no 
oceanologic  meeting  or  conference  of 
any  significance  to  which  Wib  Chap- 
man did  not  contribute  his  knowledge, 
his  sage  advice,  and  his  delightful  pres- 
ence. 

He  was  one  of  a  small  number  of  men 
who  constituted  the  oceanologic  estab- 
lishment of  this  country,  an  establish- 
ment whose  legitimacy  and  influence  Is 
based  not  on  power,  but  on  well-earned 
and  deserved  respect. 

One  of  Wib  Chapman's  great  dreams 
and  objectives  was  the  establishment 
of  a  U.S.  national  oceanologic  pro- 
gram worthy  of  this  great  maritime 
country.  He  campaigned  tirelessly  for 
creation  of  a  unified  oceans  agency  in 
the  Federal  Government.  His  death 
comes  at  a  time  when  significant  steps 
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toward  realization  of  that  goal  are  in 
sight. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  the  privilege,  in 
October  1968,  of  presenting  to  Wib 
Chapman  the  first  Sea  Grant  College 
Award,  established  to  honor  men  whose 
career  and  work  exemplifies  the  pur- 
poses of  the  national  sea  grant  college 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  portion  of  my  tribute  to  Dr.  Chapman 
at  that  time  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Presentation  of  the  First  Sea  Grant 

College   Award 

(By  Claiborne  Pell) 

The  recipient  of  this  first  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege Award  is  a  man  whose  career  and  work 
exemplifies  the  purposes  of  the  award  and 
the  Sea  Grant  College  Program. 

Dr.  Wilbert  M.  Chapman  is  known  wher- 
ever men  of  the  sea  gather  to  discuss  their 
problems  and  prospects.  First  and  foremost, 
by  training  and  long  experience,  he  is  a  sci- 
entist. But  he  is  a  scientist  who  has  not 
been  content  with  expanding  our  technical 
knowlege  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Chapman  has  in- 
sisted that  this  knowledge  be  applied  to 
benefit  mankind.  He  has  insisted  that  the 
fruits  of  scientific  research  be  refiectcd  in 
public  policy,  and  to  this  end  he  has  persist- 
ently explored  those  areas  where  education, 
economics,  law  and  public  and  foreign  policy 
mingle  and  mix  with  the  sciences  of  the  sea. 

In  the  process.  Dr.  Chapman  has  become 
more  than  a  scientist.  He  has  become  an 
educator,  an  administrator,  a  valued  con- 
sultant, an  economist,  a  prolific  author 
and — though  perhaps  he  might  wince  at  the 
word — a  diplomat. 

Most  of  you,  I  think,  have  some  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Chapman's  career,  but  permit  me  to 
touch  briefiy  on  some  of  the  highlights.  Aa  a 
biologist,  he  worked  for  his  native  state  of 
Washington  and  for  the  VS.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service;  and  as  curator  of  Fisheries  for 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.  After 
duty  during  World  War  n  as  a  fisheries  de- 
velopment officer  in  the  Pacific.  Dr.  Chap- 
man returned  to  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington as  director  of  the  School  of  Fisheries. 
He  then  served  for  three  years  as  special 
assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  State  for  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

There  followed  eight  years  as  director  of 
resecu-ch  for  the  American  Tunaboat  Associa- 
tion and  two  years  as  director  of  the  Re- 
sources Committee,  concerned  with  the 
application  of  science  and  technology  to 
fisheries  development.  Since  1961,  Dr.  Chap- 
man has  been  director  of  marine  resources 
for  the  Ralston  Purina  Company. 

The  breadth  of  his  influence  and  the  high 
esteem  In  which  he  Is  held  among  people 
Involved  with  problems  of  ocean  utilization 
is  refiected  in  the  fact  that  he  Is  now  serving 
as  chairman,  member  or  cons^lltant  to  a 
dozen  national,  international  and  state  com- 
missions and  boards  and  committees.  He  has 
also  served  as  a  member  or  consultant  to 
practically  every  international  conference 
conducted  in  recent  years  touching  on  ocean 
problems.  Somehow,  between  his  committee 
and  commission  meetings  and  his  full-time 
job.  Dr.  Chapman  has  also  managed  to  pro- 
duce nearly  200  papers  on  Ichthyology,  fish- 
ery development,  the  law  of  the  sea,  fishery 
economics,  and  ocean  science. 

In  his  address  to  that  First  Sea  Grant 
Oollege  Conference  three  years  ago.  Dr. 
Chapman  offered  the  thesis  that  there  Is  a 
distinct  difference  between  what  he  calls 
"sea  i>eopIe"  and  "land  people".  He  said. 
"The  ocean  weeds  out  from  aU  of  the  races 
of  mankind  that  come  upon  It  to  make  a 
Uvlng  a  certain  type  of  person.  This  type  of 


person  stays  with  the  ocean  and  the  rest 
are  cast  back  ashore  to  deal  with  the  land 
people." 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  ocean  did  not  cast 
Dr.  Chapman  back  to  shore.  He  is  Indeed  one 
of  the  sea  people. 


CONVICTION  OF  ALAN  McSURELY 
AND  MARGARET  McSURELY  FOR 
CONTEMPT  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  Alan 
McSurely  and  Margaret  McSurely  were 
each  convicted  today  on  both  counts  of 
their  identical  indictments  for  contempt 
of  Congress  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  District  Judge 
John  Lewis  Smith.  Jr.,  presided.  The 
trial  lasted  for  4V4  days.  The  Jury  de- 
liberated for  approximately  1  hour  and 
20  minutes  before  returning  its  verdict. 

The  McSurelys  were  convicted  as  a  re- 
sult of  refusing  to  furnish  to  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions certain  records  in  their  possession 
which  were  the  subjects  of  subpenas 
duces  tecum  by  the  subcommittee.  The 
contempt  occurred  in  an  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  subcommittee  held  on  March 
4,  1969.  They  appeared  at  the  hearing 
on  that  date  and  testified  that  they 
would  not  produce  the  records  and  that 
they  had  not  brought  the  documents 
with  them  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
them.  They  were  then  given  a  further 
opportimity  to  produce  the  records  by 
being  directed  to  bring  them  to  the  sub- 
committee by  noon  on  Friday,  March  7. 
1969.  On  that  date  they  failed  to  appear, 
and  this  failure  was  the  basis  for  the 
second  count  in  each  of  their  indict- 
ments for  contempt  of  Congress. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations thereafter  met  on  March  24, 
1969.  and  voted  imanimously  to  seek  ci- 
tations of  contempt  against  Alan  Mc- 
Surely and  Margaret  McSurley  through 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, thereafter,  on  April  30,  1969, 
met  and  imanimously  voted  a  resolution 
to  present  to  the-U.S.  Senate  to  permit 
the  U.S.  attorney  to  proceed  against  the 
McSurelys. 

On  May  5,  1969,  the  Senate  voted  to 
cite  the  McSurelys  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. The  committee's  investigation 
which  involved  the  McSurelys  was  re- 
lated to  the  riots  which  occurred  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  April  1967. 

I  may  further  state  that  Mr.  David  G. 
Bress,  formerly  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  appointed  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
act  as  prosecutor  in  those  trials. 

I  have  found  after  more  than  15  years 
of  experience  in  conducting  investiga- 
tions in  the  areas  of  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  has 
jurisdiction,  and  which  it  has  received  a 
special  mandate  from  this  body  to  con- 
duct, that  there  is  nothing  pleasant  In 
the  performance  of  an  official  duty  of 
this  kind.  We  get  all  tJTJes  of  people  be- 
fore us  as  witnesses.  When  we  really  dig 
into  sc«ne  of  the  problems  and  try  to  get 
the  truth  for  the  record  and  try  to  get 
information  that  Congress  needs  upon 
which  to  premise  legislation,  it  is  char- 
acteristic that  we  run  into  all  kinds  of 


obstructions.  Often  witnesses  take  the 
fifth  Eimendment;  on  other  occasions 
they  will  talk,  as  in  this  instance,  about 
defying  Congress,  and  then  they  will  hire 
the  best  attorneys  they  can  get  to  try  to 
confuse  the  issues,  perplex  the  juries, 
and  mislead  them  into  bringing  In  ver- 
dicts of  acquittal. 

That  effort  wtis  made  by  defense 
counsel  in  this  case.  In  my  judgment,  he 
did  not  try  to  seek  the  facts,  but  simply 
tried  to  conduct  a  smear  effort  in  his 
defense  of  his  clients,  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  issues.  He  injected  into  the  trial 
names  that  did  not  belong  there,  and 
he  made  insinuations  that  were  not  only 
improper  but  untruthful,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. As  a  result  of  the  trial,  however, 
which  lasted  4V2  days,  the  jury,  after  de- 
liberating for  an  hour  and  20  minutes, 
foimd  the  defendants  guilty  on  each 
count  of  the  indictment.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  sentence  will  be:  I  have  simply 
referred  to  this  case  to  show  that  when 
the  Senate  gives  a  committee  authority, 
jurisdiction,  and  direction  to  make  an 
investigation,  such  as  the  committee  did 
in  connection  with  the  riots  that  were 
occurring  all  over  the  country,  to  try  to 
find  out  the  causes  of  the  riots,  the  ex- 
tent of  them,  and  whether  they  arose 
instantaneously,  or  were  planned  or  were 
the  result  of  a  conspiracy — when  we  dig 
into  these  factors,  quite  often  we  find 
our  work  very  difficult.  We  nm  up  against 
a  wall  of  resistance  that  Is  very  difficult 
to  penetrate  or  to  go  around. 

Often  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  obtain 
documents  from  certain  people,  docu- 
ments that  would  reveal  or  give  a  clue 
to  what  had  been  discussed  at  meetings, 
so  as  to  determine  the  objectives  of  those 
meetings.  That  situation  prevailed  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Some  meetings  held 
there  were  attended  by  groups  which 
included  Communists.  Speeches  were 
made,  emotions  no  doubt  were  tiroused. 
and  people  were  incited  to  Mtlons  that, 
in  my  Judgment,  contributed  to  the  out- 
break of  disturbances  and  rioting  a  day 
or  two  thereafter. 

No  one  likes  to  see  people  punished, 
but  we  are  at  the  point  In  America  where, 
if  we  cannot  enforce  the  law,  subversive 
elements  in  the  country  are  going  to  defy 
the  courts,  defy  Congress,  said  defy  de- 
cent society.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
maintain  the  tie  that  binds  our  society, 
we  find  that  we  have  no  alternative  ex- 
cept to  resort  to  our  courts  and  hope  that 
Justice  may  be  done.  I  believe  that  Jus- 
tice was  done  in  this  case. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  bills  on  the  calendar  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  965  and  continuing 
with  the  rest  of  the  calendar  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  first  bill 
will  be  stated. 


THE    MID-AnLANTTC    STATES    AIR 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  COMMISSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  ccaisider  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  53)  to  consent 


Air 
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to  and  enter  into  the  Mid-Atl^tic 
Air  Pollution  Control  Comptitt 
the   Mid-Atlantic  States 
Control  Commission  as  an 
mental,  Federal-State  agencj 
been  reported  from  the  Committee 
the  Judiciary  with  amendmeiits 
2,  after  the  preamble,  strike 
solving  clause  and,  in  lieu  thereof 


States 
creating 
Pollution 
i|itergovem- 
whlch  had 
on 
on  page 
out  the  re- 
insert: 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  Hbuse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  State  t  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  tJnlted 
States  hereby  consents  to.  and  Jc  Ins  In  States 
of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  aLp  New  York 
tn  the  following  compact: 

On  page  26,  after  line  9,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 


ai  y 


other  pro- 
contilned  in  this 
x>nstrued  as 
functions,  under 
Health,  Ed- 
other  officer 
relating  to 

or  this  Act 
Jurisdiction 
qi4allty  control 
1857(a) (2) 
not  wholly 
compacting 

or  this  Act 
tiat  the  com- 
com|)act  serve  as 
f  >r  any  Inter- 
dsslgnated  by 
by  the  Air 
I857a(c),  42 
(a)(3).  42 
(b)  (2),  and 


185  ?c 


3,  Insert  a 


Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding 
vision  of  this  Act,  nothing 
Act  or  In  the  compact  shall  be 
superseding  or  limiting  the 
any  other  law,  of  the  Secretary  oi 
ucatlon,  and  Welfare  or  of  any 
or  agency  of  the  United  States 
air  pollution 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  compact 
shall  be  construed  as  conferring 
on  the  commission  over  an  air 
region  or  regions  under  section 
of  UUe  42,  United  States  Code 
within  the  boundaries  of  the 
states. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  compact 
shall  be  construed  as  requiring 
mission  established  by  this 
the  air  pollution  control  agency 
state  air  quality  control  region 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended 
QuaUty  Act  of  1967  (42  U.S.C 
U^.C.  1857(a)  (3),  42  U.S.C 
U.S.C.  1857c-l(a),  42  VS.C.  185' 
42  U.S.C.  1857h (B)(4)). 

And  on  page  27,  after  line 
new  section,  as  follows ; 

Sec.  4.  The  right  of  Congr^  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  Is  her*  by  expressly 
reserved. 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  reso&ition  read : 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hi  ruse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  State'  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  hereby  consents  to,  an  1  Joins  the 
States  of  Connecticut,  New  Jera  >y,  and  New 
York  In  the  following  compact: 

•'COMPACT 

"Whereas,  the  signatory  parties  recognize 
that  they  have  certain  serious  problems  In 
common  with  respect  to  pollu  tlon  of  the 
atmosphere  by  man-made  co  itamlnants; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  nature  an  sources  of  air  pol- 
lution are  such  that  the  states'  e  forts  can  be 
effectively  supplemented  by  co  itrol  meas- 
ures applicable  to  regional  aln  heds  which 
cut  across  state  boundaries;  and 

"Whereas,  the  signatory  partlfes  recognize 
that  the  protection  and  Improve  nent  of  the 
quality  of  their  common  atiiosphere  is 
vested  with  local,  state  and  i.atlonal  In- 
terests, for  which  they  have  a  jo^t  responsi- 
bility: and 

"Whereas,  the  signatory  partlfes  have  de- 
termined to  establish  a  federi  il-lnterstate 
agency,  with  Jurisdiction  and  wwers  ade- 
quate to  cope  with  Interstate  i^r  pollution 
problems; 

"Now,  therefor,  the  states  of  [New  Jersey 
and  New  York  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  if  any  of  them  should  Join 
herein,  the  states  of  Delaware.  Connecticut 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
respectively,  hereby  solemnly  cocenant  and 
agree  with  each  other,  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  concurring  legislation  by  the  con- 
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gress  of  the  United  States  and 


by  the  rc- 


sjiectlve  state  legislatures,  having  the  same 
effect  as  this  part  as  follows: 

"ARTICLE  I 

"SHORT  TITLE,  DEFINITIONS  AND 

FINDINGS 

"Section  101.  Shobt  TrrL«. — This  act  shall 
be  known  and  may  be  cited  as  the  'Mid- 
Atlantic  States  Air  Pollution  Control 
Compact'. 

"Sectiok  102.  DErxNinoNB. — Fop  the  pur- 
poses of  this  compact,  and  of  any  supple- 
mental or  concurring  legislation  enacted 
pursuant  thereto,  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
required  by  the  context : 

"(1)  'Commission'  shall  mean  the  com- 
mission established  by  this  compact; 

"(2)  'Region'  shall  means  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  states  which  are  or  become 
parties  to  this  compact; 

"(3)  'Compact'  shall  mean  Part  I  of  this 
act; 

"(4)  'Federal  government'  shall  mean  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  any  appropriate  branch,  department, 
bureau  or  division  thereof,  as  the  case  may 
be; 

"(6)  Signatory  party'  shall  mean  a  state, 
commonwealth,  or  the  federal  government, 
which  has  become  a  party  to  this  compact  by 
enactment  of  concurring  legislation; 

"(6)  'District'  shall  mean  any  area  estab- 
lished, identified  or  defined  by  the  com- 
mission In  connection  with  the  abatement  or 
control  of  air  pollution; 

"(7)  'Air  contaminant'  shall  mean  dust, 
fumes,  mist,  smoke,  or  other  particulate  mat- 
ter, vapor,  gas,  odorous  substance,  or  any 
combination  thereof; 

"(8)  'Air  pollution'  shall  mean  the  pres- 
ence in  the  outdor  atmosphere  of  one  or 
more  air  contaminants  in  such  quantities 
and  duration  as  is  or  tends  to  be  injurious 
to  human  health  or  welfare,  animal  or  plant 
life,  or  property,  or  would  unreasonably  In- 
terfere with  the  enjoyment  of  life  or 
property. 

"(9)  'Emission'  shall  mean  a  release  into 
the  outdoor  atmosphere  of  air  contaminants. 

"Section  103.  Findings  or  Pact. — It  is  here- 
by found  and  declared  that: 

"(1)  The  tremendous  growth  of  population 
and  Industry  has  resulted  in  substantial  in- 
creases in  atmospheric  waste  and  air  pollu- 
tion over  the  entire  region; 

"(2)  Air  pollution  does  not  respect  politi- 
cal boundaries,  and  persons  far  removed  from 
its  sources  and  having  no  responsibility  for 
or  control  over  its  creation  endure  health 
hazards,  discomfort  and  Inconvenience  and 
experience  propertv  damage  &nd  economic 
loss: 

"(3)  Air  pollution  is  associated  with  such 
important  respiratory  diseases  as  lung  cancer, 
emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma, 
and  Is  a  general  hazard  to  the  public  health 
and  welfare,  agricultural  crops,  livestock  and 
other  property; 

"(4)  It  is  necessary  and  desirable  to  abate 
existing  air  pollution  and  prevent  future 
air  pollution  so  a<!  to  secure  and  maintain 
air  quality  which  is  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare,  the  propagation  and 
protection  of  plant  and  animal  life,  and  the 
protection  of  property  and  other  resources  of 
the  region; 

"(5)  In  the  present  state  of  the  art,  there 
are  no  public  facilities  for  collection  and 
disposal  of  atmospheric  waste  comparable  to 
facilities  to  cope  with  liquid  and  solid  waste, 
and  the  effects  of  emissions  differ  greatly 
among  air  resource  uses  and  users,  under 
the  various  meteorological  and  geogr-iphic 
conditions,  which  disregard  state  boundaries; 

"(6)  Air  pollution  can  best  be  controlled 
and  abated  at  its  sources,  and,  while  such 
prevention,  control  and  abatement  is  the 
primary  obligation  of  the  states,  counties  or 
municipalities  in  which  it  originates,  the 
problems  of  interstate  air  pollution  can  be 
more  readily  and  effectively  solved  under  a 


coordinated  reglonwide  agency  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Government. 

"Section  104.  ExisxiMo  Aoxmciks;  Con- 
STKocTioN. — It  is  the  purpose  of  the  signa- 
tory p>arties  to  preserve  and  utilize  the  func- 
tions, powers  and  duties  of  existing  offices 
and  agencies  of  government  to  the  extent  not 
inconsistent  with  the  compact  and  the  com- 
mission Is  authorized  and  directed  to  utilize 
and  employ  such  offices  and  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  this  compact  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent  it   finds   feasible    and    advantageous. 

"ARTTCLE  II 
"OROANIZATION    AND    ADMINISTRA-HON 

"Section  201.  Com\ussion  Created. — There 
Is  hereby  created  the  Mid-Atlantic  States  Air 
Pollution  Control  Commission  as  a  body 
politic  and  corporate,  with  perpetual  succes- 
sion as  an  agency  and  instrumentality  of  the 
respective  signatory  parties. 

"Section  202.  Commission  Membership. — 
The  commission  shall  consis'  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  signatory  states,  ex-otficlo,  and 
one  commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  term  of  office  of  the  President  ap- 
pointing him  and  until  the  appointment  and 
qualification  of  his  successor. 

"Section  203.  Alternates. — Each  member 
of  the  commission  shall  appoint  an  alternate 
to  act  In  his  place  and  stead,  with  authority 
to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  commission,  and 
with  power  to  vote  in  the  absence  of  the 
member.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law  of 
the  signatory  party  for  which  he  is  appointed, 
each  alternate  shall  serve  during  the  term  of 
the  member  appointing  him.  subject  to  re- 
moval at  the  pleasure  of  the  member.  In  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  alternate,  It 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
original  appointment  for  the  unexpired  term 
only.  In  the  event  of  the  temporary  absence 
or  disability  of  an  alternate,  the  member  of 
the  commission  may  appoint  another  quali- 
fied person  to  act  as  his  alternate  for  the 
duration  of  such  temporary  absence  or  disa- 
bility. 

"Section  204.  Compensation. — Members  of 
the  commission  and  alternates  shall  serve 
without  compen.sation  from  the  commission 
but  may  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  In  and  Incident  to  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

"Section  205.  Voting  Power. — Each  mem- 
ber shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  all 
matters  which  may  come  before  the  commis- 
sion. No  action  of  the  commission  shall  be 
taken  at  any  meeting  unless  a  majority  of 
the  membership  shall  vote  in  favor  thereof. 

"Section  206.  Organization:  Procedube. — 
The  commission  shall  provide  for  its  own 
organization  and  procedure  and  shall  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  governing  its  meetings 
and  transactions.  It  shall  organize  annually 
by  the  election  of  a  chairman  and  vice-chair- 
man from  among  its  members.  It  shall  pro- 
vide by  its  rules  for  the  appointment  by  each 
member  in  his  discretion  of  an  advisor  to 
serve  without  compensation,  who  may  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  commission  and  its  com- 
mittees. 

"Section  207.  Jurisdiction. — The  commis- 
sion shall  have,  exercise  and  discharge  its 
functions,  powers  and  duties  within  the  re- 
gion. It  may  by  contract  or  otherwise  act 
Jointly,  concurrently,  or  in  cooperation  with 
any  other  agency  or  instrumentality  of  gov- 
ernment within  or  without  the  region  for  the 
purpose  of  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this 
compact. 

"Section  208.  Retained  Jurisdiction  of 
Signatory  Parties. — (a)  Unless  authorized 
by  laws  of  the  signatory  States  other  than 
this  compact,  the  commission  shall  not  have 
power  to  require  licenses  or  permits  for  the 
construction,  establishment,  installation, 
maintenance  or  operation  of  any  air  pollu- 
tion source  or  other  equipment,  device  or  fa- 
cility; to  require  commission  approval  of  any 
of  the  foregoing;  or  to  confer  upon  the  com- 
mission any  other  power  of  licensure. 
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"(b)  Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be 
construed  to  abrogate,  impair  or  in  any  way 
prevent  the  enactment  or  application  of  any 
State  or  local  law,  code,  ordinance,  rule  or 
regulation  not  Inconsistent  with  this  com- 
pact, or  with  any  standard,  rule  or  regula- 
tion of  the  commission;  and  any  such  State 
or  local  law,  code,  ordinance,  rule  or  regula- 
tion may  be  more  restrictive  than  any  re- 
quirement in  effect  pursuant  to  this  compact. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  aspect  of  employer-em- 
ployee relations,  including  without  limita- 
tion, statutes,  rules  or  regulations  governing 
industrial  health  and  safety, 

"ARTICLE  in 

"POWERS   AND   DUTIES   OF  THE 

COMMISSION 

"Section  301.  General  Powers. — The  com- 
mission shall:  . 

"(1)  Investigate  the  causes  and  sources  of 
air  pollution,  identify  air  contaminants,  and 
provide  for  research  and  the  compilation  and 
analysis  of  Information  relating  thereto; 

"(2)  Establish,  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  agency  of  the  signatory  parties, 
standards  for  air  quality  and  requirements 
for  the  control  of  emissions  of  air  contam- 
inants to  abate  existing  air  pollution  and 
to  prevent  future  air  pollution,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  article  four  of  this  compact; 

"(3)  Provide  and  administer  plans  and 
programs  to  effectuate  such  air  quality 
standards  and  emission  control  require- 
ments; 

"(4)  Promote,  sponsor  and  conduct  tech- 
nical, educational  and  research  programs  and 
projects  to  identify  and  evaluate  air  con- 
taminants and  to  develop  and  apply  methods, 
systems  and  procedures  for  the  abatement 
and  prevention  of  air  pollution; 

"(6)  Enforce  or  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  compact  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions lawfully  promulgated  thereunder;  and 

"(6)  Furnish  technical  service,  advice  and 
consultation  to  agencies  of  the  signatory 
parties:  Proitdcd,  That  the  costs  of  such 
services  may  be  reimbursed  whenever  the 
parties  deem  appropriate. 

"Section  302.  Auxiliary  Powers. — In  fur- 
therance of  the  powers  and  duties  elsewhere 
prescribed  In  this  compact,  the  commission 
may: 

"(1)  Sue  and  be  sued  in  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction: 

"(2)  Have  a  seal  and  alter  the  same  at 
pleasure; 

"(3)  Acquire,  hold  and  dispose  of  real  and 
personal  property  by  gift,  purchase,  lease, 
license  or  other  similar  manner  for  Its  cor- 
porate purposes  and  accept  grants  and  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  thereof; 

"(4)  Provide  for  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  commission  staff  and 
retain  aind  employ  counsel  and  private  con- 
sultants on  a  contract  basis  or  otherwise; 

"(5)  Administer  and  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  compact; 

"(6)  Make  and  enforce  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  commission  may  deem 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
compact  or  to  prevent  the  circumvention  or 
evasion  thereof; 

"(7)  By  Its  members  and  its  properly  des- 
ignated officers,  agents  and  employes,  ad- 
minister oaths  and  issue  subpenas  through- 
out the  region  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  giving  of  testimony  of  the 
production  of  other  evidence; 

"(8)  Have  for  its  members  and  Its  properly 
designated  officers,  agents  and  employes,  full 
and  free  access.  Ingress  and  egress  to  and 
from  all  property,  premises  and  places  in  the 
relgon,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inspection 
or  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  compact, 
where  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
there  Is  a  violation  of  this  compact  or  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  lawfully  made  thereunder; 
and  no  person  shall  obstruct  or  In  any  way 
interfere  with  any  such  member,  officer,  em- 
ploye, or  agent  in  the  making  of  such  in- 


spection, or  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  compact  or  in  the  performance 
of  any  other  power  or  duty  under  this  com- 
pact; and 

"(9)  Cooperate  with  and  receive  from  any 
department,  division,  bureau,  board,  com- 
mission, or  agency  of  any  or  all  of  the  sig- 
natory parties,  or  of  any  county  or  munici- 
pality thereof,  such  assistance  and  data  as 
will  enable  it  properly  to  carry  out  Its  pow- 
ers and  duties  hereunder,  and  may  authorize 
and  request  any  such  department,  division, 
bureau,  board,  commission  or  agency,  with 
the  consent  thereof,  to  execute  such  of  Its 
functions  and  powers  as  the  public  interest 
may  require. 

"AR-nCLE  IV 
"AIR  QUALITY  STANDARDS  AND  EMIS- 
SION CONTROL  REQUIREMENTS 

"Section  401.  Generally. — The  commis- 
sion shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  abate  exist- 
ing air  pollution  and  to  prevent  and  control 
furture  air  pollution  In  the  region,  and  to 
this  end  it  shall: 

"(1)  Prepare  and  develop  standards  of  air 
quality  and  emission  control  requirements 
for  the  region  as  required  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare  and  prevent  air  pol- 
lution which  would  unreasonably  impair  the 
beneficial  use  of  the  air  of  the  region.  To 
this  end.  It  shall  encourage  and  conduct 
studies.  Investigations  and  research  relat- 
ing to  air  pollution  and  its  causes,  preven- 
tion, control  and  abatement. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  such  standards, 
the  commission  may  establish  and  delineate 
districts  and  airsheds,  seasonal  requirements, 
and  classifications  of  air  contaminants  by 
type  and  source,  for  general  or  selective  ap- 
plication of  such  standards  and  emission 
controls. 

"(3)  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  standards 
at  emission  control  requirements,  the  com- 
mission shall  hold  public  hearings  upon 
due  notice  of  the  proposed  standards,  and 
all  Interested  persons  shall  be  given  an  c>p- 
portunity  to  be  heard  at  such  hearing.  After 
such  notice  and  hearing,  the  commission 
may  adopt  and  from  time  to  time  amend  and 
repeal  standards  In  the  form  of  rules  and 
regulations  1»  prevent  or  control  future  air 
pollution  and  to  abate  existing  air  pollution, 
and  to  require  the  Installation  of  such 
measures,  systems  and  procedures  for  the 
abatement  or  prevention  of  air  pollution  as 
may  be  required  to  protect  the  public  health, 
safety,  property  rights,  and  general  welfare. 
Any  such  rule  at  regulation,  amendment  or 
repeal  thereof  shall  take  effect  not  less  than 
sixty  (60)  days  after  Its  adoption  by  the 
oommisslon  and  filing  as  required  by  law. 

"Section  402.  Monitorino;  Warnings; 
Emekcencizs. — The  commission  shall: 
~"(1)  Provide  for  a  uniform,  comprehen- 
sive and  Integrated  syston  for  monitoring 
atmospheric  waste  In  the  region,  the  meas- 
urement and  forecasting  of  air  pollution,  and 
the  Identification  of  significant  meteorologi- 
cal, geographical,  and  ecological  factors 
within  the  region.  Its  districts  or  airsheds; 

"  ( 2 )  Establish  and  administer  warning  and 
alert  procedures  and  systems  with  respect 
to  Impending  and  existing  conditions  of  se- 
vere and  Immediately  dangerous  air  pollu- 
tion; 

"(3)  Upon  authorization  by  any  one  of 
the  signatory  states,  exercise  emergency 
ix>wers  within  those  portions  of  the  region 
lying  within  the  authorizing  state  to  re- 
quire the  reduction  or  cessation  of  emis- 
sions of  air  contaminants,  and  to  require 
the  taking  or  refraining  from  any  other 
measure  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  public 
interest  to  alleviate  or  abate  the  Immediate 
danger. 

"Sec.  403.  Enforcement. — (a)  "me  com- 
mission may,  after  such  notice  and  hearing 
as  may  be  required  by  due  process  of  law,  is- 
sue an  order  or  orders  to  any  person  or  public 
or  private  corporation,  or  other  entity,  to 


cease  and  desist  from  any  emissions  which 
it  determines  to  be  in  violation  of  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  shall  have 
adopted  for  the  prevention  and  abatement 
of  air  pollution.  Any  such  order  or  orders 
may  prescribe  a  schedule.  Including  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  the  construction  and  in- 
stallation of  any  necessary  systems,  methods 
and  procedures,  on  or  before  which  the 
emission  of  air  contaminants  shall  be  wholly 
or  partially  discontinued,  modified  or  treat- 
ed, or  otherwise  required  to  conform  to  the 
standards  established  by  the  commission. 
Any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  by  injunction  In 
a  summary  manner  against  any  person, 
public  or  private  corporation,  or  other  en- 
tity, any  and  all  provisions  of  this  article  or 
of  any  such  order.  The  commission  may 
bring  an  action  in  its  own  name  in  any  such 
coiirt  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  compel 
compliance  with  any  provisions  of  this  com- 
pact, or  of  any  rule,  regulation  or  order  is- 
sued pursuant  thereto,  according  to  the 
practice  and  procedure  of  the  court. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  air  pollution  not  with- 
in an  Interstate  district  or  airshed  as  es- 
tablished by  the  commission,  the  commis- 
sion shall  give  priority  to  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings by  other  agencies  of  the  signatory 
parties;  provided,  however,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subdivision  may  not  be  as- 
serted as  a  defense  in  any  action  or  proceed- 
ing brought  by  the  commission. 

"Sec.  404.  Hearings;  Subpoenas. — (a)  The 
commission  shall  establish  by  appropri- 
ate regulation  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  conduct  of  its  hearings.  Neither 
the  commission  nor  any  person  designated 
by  it  to  conduct  a  hearing  shall  be  bound 
by  common  law  or  statutory  rules  of  evi- 
dence or  by  technical  or  formal  rules  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  conduct  of  such  hearings. 

"(b)  The  commission,  or  such  member  or 
officer  of  the  commission  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  commission  for  that  purpose, 
shall  have  the  power  to  issue  subpoenas  ef- 
fective throughout  the  region  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  giving  of 
testimony  or  production  of  other  evidence, 
and  to  administer  oaths  In  connection  with 
any  such  hearing.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  commission  or  of  such  member  or  officer 
of  the  commission  as  It  may  designate  to 
Issue  subpoenas  at  the  request  of  and  on  be- 
half of  any  party  to  a  hearing  before  the 
commission.  Subpoenas  issued  by  the  com- 
mission shall  be  enforced  by  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  of  the  signatory  pair- 
ties,  according  to  the  practice  and  procedure 
of  the  court  applicable  to  subpoenas  issued 
in  proceedings  pending  before  it. 

"Section  405.  Penal  Sanction. — Any  per- 
son, association,  or  corporation  who  violates 
or  attempts  or  conspires  to  violate  any  provi- 
sion of  this  compact  or  any  rule,  regulation 
or  order  of  the  commission  duly  made,  pro- 
mulgated or  Issued  pursuant  to  the  compact, 
In  addition  to  any  other  remedy,  penalty  or 
consequence  provided  by  law,  shall  be  pun- 
ishable as  may  be  provided  by  statute  of  any 
of  the  signatory  parties  within  which  the  of- 
fense Is  committed:  Provided,  That  In  the 
absence  of  such  provision,  any  such  person, 
association  or  corporation  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and 
not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  for 
each  such  offense  to  be  fixed  by  the  court, 
which  the  commission  may  recover  In  its  own 
name  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
and  In  a  summary  proceeding  where  avail- 
able under  the  practice  and  procedure  of  such 
court.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  In  the 
event  of  a  continuing  offense,  each  day  of 
such  violation,  attempt  or  conspiracy  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense. 

"Section  406.  Judicial  Review. — Any  order 
or  determination  of  the  oommisslon  xinder 
this  article  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view in  any  court  of  comp>e<ent  JurisdiotioD 
as  provided  by  the  law  of  a  signatory  party. 
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"AKTICLE  V 

"PERSONNEL  AND  PROC  SDURES 

GENERALLY 

"SBCTION      601.     POWXRS     OF     :«£     COMMIS- 

BiONZRS. — The  commissioners,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  compact,  shiill: 

"(1)  Serve  as  the  governing  body  of  the 
commission,  and  exercise  and  discharge  Its 
powers  and  duties  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  or  pursuant  to  this  compact; 

"(2)  Determine  the  charact4ir  of  and  the 
necessity  for  its  obligations  and  expenditures 
and  the  manner  In  which  they  shall  be  in- 
ctirred,  allowed  and  paid  subjw  it  to  any  pro- 
vlslona  of  low  spedflcally  appll(  a.ble  to  agen- 
cies or  Instrumentalities  creates  I  by  compact; 

"(3)  Provide  for  the  Internal  organization 
and  administration  of  the  comjolssion; 

"(4)  Appoint  or  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  principal  officers  o '  the  conmils- 
Blon  and  delegate  to  and  alocate  among 
them  administrative  f unctloni .  powers  and 
duties; 

"(5)  Create  and  abolish  sucti  offices,  em- 
ployments and  [rasltlons  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  the  cx>mpctct,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  tl^  article,  fix 
and  provide  for  the  quallflcatjlon,  appoint- 
ment, removal,  term,  tenure,  ^mpensatlon, 
pension  and  retirement  rlghtsjof  Its  officers 
and  employes;  | 

"(6)  Let  and  execute  contmcte  to  carry 
out  the  powers  of  the  commlwaoo. 

"SccnoN  603.  Rxculatio»c:  Enfobce- 
MXMT. — The  oommisalon  may :  I 

"(I)  Make  ajid  enforce  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations  In  the  form  of]  an  air  poUu- 
Uon  code  or  otherwise,  for  th^  effectuation, 
application  and  enforcement  lof  this  com- 
pact; provided  that  any  rule  f>r  regulation, 
other  than  one  which  deals  solely  with  the 
internal  man&^ment  of  thel  commiaslon, 
shall  be  adopted  only  after  publlo  bearing 
and  ahall  not  be  effective  uziljess  and  imtU 
aied  In  accordance  with  the  l|iw  of  the  re- 
spective signatory  parties  applicable  to  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulatltms  generally; 
provided  further,  that  a  oertlfled  copy  of  any 
such  rule  or  regulation,  atteet4d  as  true  and 
correct  by  the  oommisslon,  shalil  be  presump- 
tive evidence  of  the  regular  making,  adop- 
tion, filing  and  publication  tltereof;  and 

"(3)  Designate  any  officer,  agent  or  em- 
ploye of  the  commission  to  l)e  an  Investi- 
gator, and  such  person  shall  Qe  vested  with 
the  powers  of  a  peace  officer  df  the  state  In 
which  he  Is  duly  assigned  to  i)erform  his 
duties.  I 

"Section  503.  Ck^NTiDDrrMi.  Intorua- 
TioN. — Any  records  or  otheo  Information 
furnished  to  or  obtained  by  t^e  commission 
In  the  exercise  of  Its  powers,  functions  and 
duties  from  any  private  person,  corporation 
or  other  entity  which  records  or  informa- 
tion, as  certified  by  the  own^  or  operator, 
relate  to  production  or  sales  I  figures,  or  to 
secret  processes  or  production,  or  which  If 
made  known  to  others  would  itend  to  affect 
adversely  the  competitive  portion  of  such 
owner  or  operator,  shall  be  ijetalned  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  commlsslo^  and  Its  em- 
ployes. In  the  administration  I  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  compact,  and  ff>r  the  use  of 
air  pollution  control  agencies  ■  of  the  signa- 
tory parties  in  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  state  or  federal  law.  and  shall 
not  be  published  or  disclosed  ,for  any  other 
purpose  by  any  officer  or  employe  of  the 
commission  or  any  other  peracfi  without  the 
written  consent  of  such  own«^  or  operator. 

"Skctxon  504.  Omcxas  O^nsAixr. —  (a) 
The  officers  of  the  commissioil  shall  consist 
of  an  executive  director  and  such  additional 
officers,  deputies  and  assistant^  as  the  com- 
mission may  determine.  The  ;  executive  di- 
rector shall  be  appointed  an(i  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  affirmative  vote; of  a  majority 
of  the  full  membership  of  the  commission. 
All  other  officers  and  employed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed  in   such   manner   and   under   such 


rules  of  procedure  as  the  commission  may 
determine. 

"(b)  In  the  appointment  and  promotion 
of  officers  and  employes  for  the  commission, 
no  ixtlltlcal,  racial,  religious  or  residency 
test  or  qualification  shall  be  permitted  or 
given  consideration,  but  all  such  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  shall  be  solely  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  fitness.  Any  officer  or  em- 
ploye of  the  commission  who  is  found  by 
the  commission  to  be  grullty  of  a  violation 
of  this  section  shall  be  removed  from  office 
by  the  commission. 

"Skction  505.  McETiNCs;  Records. —  (a)  All 
meetings  of  the  commission  shall  be  open  to 
the  public. 

"(b)  The  minutes  of  the  commission  shall 
be  a  public  record  open  to  inspection  and 
copying  at  Its  offices  during  regular  business 
hours,  subject  to  the  law  relating  to  public 
records  of  the  signatory  states  In  which  such 
minutes  are  located. 

"SrcnoN  506.  PaoHrBrrKD  Acnvrnxs. — (a) 
No  commissioner,  officer  or  employe  shall: 

"(1)  Be  financially  interested,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  any  contract,  sale, 
purchase,  lease  or  transfer  of  real  or  person- 
al property  to  which  the  commission  is  a 
party; 

"(2)  Solicit  or  accept  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  in  addition  to  the  compensa- 
tion or  expenses  paid  him  by  the  commis- 
sion for  services  performed  within  the  scope 
of  his  official  duties; 

"(3)  Offer  money  or  any  thing  of  value 
for  or  in  consideration  of  obtaining  an  ap- 
pointment, promotion  or  privilege  in  his  em- 
ployment with  the  commission. 

"(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  shall 
willfully  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  forfeit  hla  office  or  employment. 

"(c)  Any  contract  or  agreement  know- 
ingly made  In  contravention  of  this  section 
shall  be  void. 

"(d)  Officers  and  employes  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  subject  in  addition  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  to  such  criminal 
and  civil  sanctions  for  misconduct  in  office 
as  may  be  imposed  by  federal  law  and  the 
law  of  the  signatory  state  In  which  such 
misconduct  occurs. 

"SxcnoN  507.  Auorr. — The  Commission 
shall  provide  for  an  annual  Independent 
audit  of  Its  accounts  and  financial  transac- 
tions by  a  certified  public  accountant,  and 
for  the  publication  of  the  report  of  such 
audit. 

"S«CTiOK  608.  To»T  T.iAim.rrT. — The  com- 
mission shall  be  responsible  for  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  the  negligent  acts  or  omissions  of 
its  officers,  agents  and  employes  only  to  the 
extent  and  subject  to  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  law  generally  with  respect  to 
officers,  agents  and  employes  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

"ARTICLE  VT 
"GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
"SBcnoN  601.  CoMiussioN  Budget. — The 
commission  shall  annually  adopt  a  current 
expense  budget  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  shall 
apportion  the  amount  required  to  balance 
the  expenditures  therein,  less  estimated  reve- 
nues from  all  sources,  to  the  signatory  parties 
In  accordance  with  such  equitable  cost-shar- 
ing formulae  as  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission may  adopt  by  unanimous  vote. 
Following  the  adoption  of  its  annual  budget, 
the  commission  shall  transmit  certified  copies 
of  the  budget  to  the  budget  officer  of  the 
respective  signatory  parties  at  such  time  and 
In  such  manner  as  may  be  required  under 
their  respective  budgetary  procedures.  The 
signatory  parties  covenant  and  agree  to  In- 
clude the  amount  so  apportioned  for  the 
support  of  the  commission's  current  expense 
budget  in  their  respective  budgets  next  to 
be  adopted,  subject  to  such  review  and  ap- 
proval as  may  be  required  by  their  respective 
budgetary  processes.  Such  amounts  shall  be 
due  and  payable  to  the  commission  In  equal 


quarterly  Installments  during  the  conunls- 
sion's  fiscal  year. 

"SixrrioN  602.  Cooperation. — Each  signa- 
tory party  pledges  faithful  c»operatlon  In 
the  control  of  air  pollution  in  the  region 
and  consistent  with  such  object  to  enact  (or 
if  enacted,  to  keep  in  force  and  where  nec- 
essary  to  amend)    laws  which  will: 

"(1)  Enable  it  to  secure  and  maintain 
standards  of  air  quality  at  least  equal  to 
those  prescribed  by  the  commission; 

"(3)  Accomplish  effectively  the  objectives 
of  this  compact,  and  enable  its  officers,  de- 
partments, boards  and  agents  satisfactorily 
to  accomplish  the  obligations  and  duties  as- 
.sumed  by  the  party  under  the  terms  hereof; 
and 

"(3)  Enable  It  to  provide  technical  and 
administrative  services  to  the  commission 
upon  request,  within  the  limits  of  avail- 
able appropriations,  and  to  cooperate  gen-, 
erally  with  the  commission  for  the  purposes 
of  this  compact,  provided  that  the  cost  of 
such  services  may  be  reimbursable  when- 
ever the  parties  deem  appropriate. 

"Section  603.  Withorawai.  from  Com- 
pact.— (a)  A  signatory  party  may  withdraw 
from  this  compact  by  enacting  a  statute  re- 
pealing the  same,  but  no  such  withdrawal 
shall  become  effective  until  two  (2)  years 
after  the  chief  executive  of  the  withdraw- 
ing party  has  given  notice  of  the  with- 
drawal to  the  commission  and  to  each  com- 
missioner. 

"(b)  No  withdrawal  shall  affect  any  obli- 
gation of  a  signatory  party  or  any  person 
therem  accruing  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  withdrawal,  nor  any  abatement  order 
of  the  commission  Issued  prior  to  such  ef- 
fective date  nor  shall  any  proceeding  Ini- 
tiated for  the  enforcement  thereof  be  in- 
validated or  otherwise  affected  thereby.  The 
Jurisdiction  of  all  appropriate  courts  and 
agencies  for  the  enforcement  of  any  such 
order  shall  continue,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  effective  date  of  the  with- 
drawal may  have  passed. 

"Section  604.  Amendments  and  Sttppli- 
MBNTS. — Amendments  and  supplements  to 
this  compact  to  Implement  the  purposes 
thereof  may  be  adopted  by  legislative  action 
of  any  of  the  signatory  parties  concurred  in 
by  all  of  the  others. 

"Section  606.  Construction  and  Sevex- 
ABnjTT. — ^The  provisions  of  this  compact 
and  of  agreements  thereunder  shall  be  sev- 
erable and  If  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence  or 
provision  of  this  compact  or  such  agreement 
Is  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  or  the  ap- 
plicability thereof  to  any  signatory  party, 
agency  or  person  is  held  Invalid,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  remainder  of  such  com- 
pact or  such  agreement  and  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  other  signatory  party,  agency, 
person,  or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby.  It  is  the  legislative  Intent  that  the 
provisions  of  such  compact  be  reasonably 
and  liberally  construed. 

"Section  606.  ErrEcrivE  Date;  Exxcu- 
TiDN. — (a)  This  compact  shall  become  bind- 
ing and  effective  thirty  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  concurring  legislation  by  the 
federal  government  and  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  The  compact  shall  be  signed  and 
sealed  in  six  duplicate  original  copies  by 
the  respective  chief  executives  of  the  signa- 
tory parties.  One  such  copy  shall  be  filed 
with  each  of  the  signatory  parties  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  party  In  which  the 
filing  Is  made,  and  the  remaining  copies 
shall  be  filed  and  retained  In  the  archives  of 
the  commission  upon  its  organization. 

"(b)  Thereafter,  the  compact  shall  become 
binding  and  effective  separately  as  to  each  of 
the  states  of  Connecticut  and  Delaware  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  thirty 
(30)  days  after  enactment  of  concurring 
legislation  by  such  states  or  commonwealth." 

Sec.  2.  The  President  and  the  Congress  or 
any  committee  thereof  shall  have  the  right 
to  require  the  dlscloeure  and  furnishing  of 
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such  Information  by  the  Mld-Atianitlc  Air 
Pollution  Control  Commission  as  they  may 
deem  appropriate  and  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  records,  and  papers  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  nothing  contained  In  this 
Aot  or  In  the  compact  shall  be  construed  as 
superseding  or  limiting  the  functions,  under 
any  other  law,  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  of  any  other  officer 
or  agency  of  the  United  States,  relating  to 
air  pollution. 

(to)  Nothing  In  this  compact  or  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  ae  conferring  Jurisdiction 
on  the  commission  over  an  air  quality  con- 
trol region  or  regions  under  section  1857(a) 
(2)  of  title  42,  United  States  Code,  not 
wholly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  com- 
pacting states. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  compact  or  this  Act 
shall  be  consrtrued  as  requiring  that  the  com- 
mission established  by  this  compact  serve  as 
the  air  pollution  control  agency  for  any  in- 
terstate air  quality  control  region  designated 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Air 
QuaUty  Act  of  1967  (42  U.S.C.  1857a(c).  42 
U.S.C.  1867(a)(2),  42  U.S.C.  18670(a)(3),  42 
U.S.C.  1867c-l(a),  42  U.S.C.  1867(b)  (2),  and 
42  U.S.C.  1867h(B)(4))." 

Sec.  4  The  right  of  Congress  to  alter, 
amend,  or  r^>e&l  this  Aot  Is  hereby  expressly 
reserved. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  amended,  so  as  to 
read: 

"Whereas  the  States  of  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  have  enacted  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  States  Air  Pollution  Control  Com- 
pact  substantially  as  hereinafter  set  forth, 
creating  an  interffovemmental,  Federal- 
State  agency  for  the  control  and  abatment 
of  air  pollution  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region; 
and 

Whereas  by  its  terms  said  compact  will 
come  into  effect  after  the  adoption  of  con- 
current legislation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  said  States  of  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York  and  may  there- 
after be  entered  into  by  the  States  of  Dela- 
ware and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia: and 

Whereas  the  Congress  favors  the  obfectiva 
of  said  compact  and  finds  that  its  effectua- 
tion is  in  the  pubUc  interest:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 


to. 


The  preamble  as  amended  was  agreed 


HOLDING  TERMS  OF  THE  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT COURT  FOR  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN DIVISION  OP  THE  SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT  OP  MISSISSIPPI  AT 
GULPPORT.  MISS. 

The  bill  (S.  3122)  to  provide  for  hold- 
ing terms  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  Division  of  the  Southern 
District  of  Mississippi  at  Gulfport,  Miss., 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3122 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  104(b)  (4)  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Court  for  the  Southern  Division  shall  be 
held- at  BUozl  and  Oulfport." 


THE  WESTERN  INTERSTATE  NU- 
CLEAR COMPACT 

The  bill  (S.  1628)  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  Western  Inter- 
state Nuclear  Compact,  and  related  pur- 
poses was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1628 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  \a 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  national  policy  to 
encourage  and  recogTilze  the  performance  of 
functions  by  the  States  with  respect  to  the 
peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  in  its  several 
forms.  The  Federal  Government  recognizes 
that  many  programs  In  nuclear  fields  can 
benefit  from  cooperation  among  the  States, 
as  well  as  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States.  The  Importance  of  the  in- 
terstate compact  as  one  means  for  promot- 
ing such  cooperation  Is  hereby  declared  as 
part  of  the  Intention  of  Congress,  already 
expressed  in  part  In  PubUc  Law  86-373  and 
87-663,  to  facilitate  the  use  of  State  Juris- 
diction In  and  over  portions  of  the  develop- 
ment and  regulatory  nuclear  field. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  c(Misents  to 
the  Western  Interstate  Nuclear  Compact, 
which  compact  is  as  follows: 

"ArtICLX    I.    POLICT    AND    PURPOSE 

"The  party  states  recognize  thf.t  the  proper 
employment  of  scientific  and  technological 
discoveries  and  advances  in  nuclear  and  re- 
lated fields  and  direct  and  collateral  appli- 
cation and  adaptation  of  processes  and  tech- 
niques develop>ed  In  connection  therewith, 
properly  correlated  with  the  other  resources 
of  the  region,  can  assist  substantially  in  the 
industrial  progress  of  the  West  and  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  economy  of  the 
region.  They  also  recognize  that  optimum 
benefit  from  nuclear  and  related  sdenUflo 
or  techn(4oglcal  resources,  facilities  and  skills 
requires  systematic  encouragement,  guid- 
ance, assistance,  and  promotion  from  the 
party  states  on  a  cooperative  basis.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  party  states  to  undertake  such 
cooperation  on  a  continuing  basis.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  compact  to  provide  the  in- 
stmments  and  framework  for  such  a  co> 
operative  effort  In  nuclear  cmd  related  fields, 
to  enhance  the  economy  of  the  West  and 
contribute  to  the  individual  and  community 
well-being  of  the  region's  people. 

"Article  n.  The  Board 

"(a)  There  is  hMeby  created  an  agency 
of  the  party  states  to  be  known  as  the 
'Western  Interstate  Nuclear  Board'  (herein- 
after called  the  Board).  The  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  one  member  from  eacii  party 
state  designated  or  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  state  which  he  rep- 
resents and  serving  and  subject  to  removal 
in  accordance  with  such  law.  Any  member 
of  the  Board  may  provide  for  the  discbarge 
of  his  duties  and  the  performance  of  his 
functions  thereon  (either  for  the  duration 
of  his  membership  or  for  any  lesser  period  of 
time)  by  a  deputy  or  assistant.  If  the  laws  of 
his  state  make  specific  provisions  therefor. 
The  federal  government  may  be  represented 
without  vote  if  provision  is  made  by  federal 
law  for  such  representation. 

"(b)  The  Board  members  of  the  party 
states  shall  each  be  entitled  to  one  vote  (ui 
the  Board.  No  action  of  the  Board  shall  be 
binding  unless  taken  at  a  meeting  at  which 
a  majority  of  all  members  representing  the 
party  states  are  present  and  iinless  a  majority 
of  the  total  number  of  votes  on  the  Board 
are  cast  In  favor  thereof. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  have  a  seal. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  elect  annually,  from 
among  its  members,  a  chairman,  a  vice  chair- 
man, an<}  a  treasurer.  The  Board  shall  ap- 


point and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  Execu- 
tive Director  who  shall  serve  at  its  pleasure 
and  who  shall  also  act  as  Secretary,  and  who, 
together  with  the  Treasurer,  and  such  other 
personnel  as  the  Board  may  direct,  ahall  be 
bonded  in  such  amounts  as  the  Board  may 
require. 

"(e)  The  Executive  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  shall  appoint  and  re- 
move or  discharge  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
Board's  functions  irrespective  of  the  dvll 
service,  personnel  or  other  merit  system  laws 
of  any  of  the  party  states. 

"(f)  The  Board  may  establish  and  main- 
tain. Independently  or  In  conjunction  with 
any  one  or  more  of  the  party  states,  or  its 
institutions  or  subdivisions,  a  suitable  re- 
tirement system  for  Its  full-time  employees. 
Employees  of  the  Board  shall  be  eligible  for 
sodal  security  covers^  in  re8i>ect  of  the  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance  provided  that 
the  Board  takes  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary pursuant  to  federal  law  to  particli>ate 
In  such  program  of  Insurance  as  a  govem- 
menttil  agency  or  unit.  The  Board  may 
establish  and  maintain  or  participate  in  such 
additional  programs  of  employee  benefits  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

"(g)  The  Board  may  borrow,  accept,  or 
contract  for  the  services  of  personnel  from 
any  state  or  the  United  States  or  any  sub- 
division or  agency  thereof,  from  any  inter- 
state agency,  or  from  any  Institution,  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation. 

"(h)  The  Board  may  accept  for  any  of  its 
purposes  and  functions  under  this  compact 
any  and  all  donations,  and  grants  of  money, 
equipment,  supplies,  materials  and  services 
(conditional  or  otherwise)  from  any  state  or 
the  United  States  or  any  subdivision  or  agen- 
cy thereof,  or  Interstate  agency,  or  from  any 
institution,  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  and 
may  receive,  utilize,  and  dl^>ose  of  the  same. 
The  nature,  amount  and  conditions,  if  any, 
attendant  upon  any  donation  or  grant  ac- 
cepted pursuant  to  this  paragraph  or  upon 
any  borrowing  pursuant  to  paragraph  (g)  of 
this  Article,  together  with  the  identity  of 
the  donor,  grantor  or  lender,  shall  be  de- 
tailed in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board. 

"(1)  The  Board  may  establish  and  main- 
tain such  facilities  as  may  be  nesessary  for 
the  transacting  of  its  business.  The  Board 
may  acquire,  bold,  and  convey  real  and  per- 
sonal property  and  any  Interest  therein. 

"(J)  The  Board  shall  adopt  bylaws,  niles, 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  Its  busi- 
ness, and  shall  have  the  power  to  amend  and 
rescind  these  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations. 
The  Board  shall  publish  Its  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations  in  convenient  form  and  shall  file 
a  copy  thereof,  and  shall  also  file  a  copy  of 
any  amendment  thereto,  with  the  appropri- 
ate agency  or  officer  in  each  of  the  party 
states. 

"(k)  The  Board  annually  shall  make  to 
the  governor  of  each  party  state,  a  report 
covering  the  activities  of  the  Board  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  embodying  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Board,  which  report  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  legislature  of  said  state.  The  Board 
may  Issue  such  additional  reports  as  It  may 
deem  desirable. 

"Article  m.  Fdtaiicbs 

"(a)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  gov- 
ernor or  designated  officer  or  officers  of  each 
party  state  a  budget  of  Its  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  such  period  as  may  be  required  by 
the  laws  of  that  Jurisdiction  tor  presenta- 
tion to  the  legislature  thereof. 

"(b)  Each  of  the  Board's  budgets  or  esti- 
mated expenditures  shall  contain  specific 
recommendations  of  the  amount  or  amounts 
to  be  appropriated  by  each  of  the  party 
states.  Each  of  the  Board's  requests  for  ^>- 
proprlatlons  pursuant  to  a  budget  of  esti- 
mated expenditures  shall  be  i^portloDed 
equally  among  the  party  states.  Subject  to 
appropriation  by  their  respective  leglslatores. 
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the  Board  shall  be  provided  v<  1th  such  funds 
by  each  of  the  pcu-ty  states  a^  are  necessary 
to  provide  the  means  of  ee;abllsblng  and 
maintaining  facilities,  a  sta£  of  personnel, 
and  such  activities  as  may  l«  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  powers  and  duties  imposed  upon 
and  entrusted  to  the  Board. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  meet  iny  of  Its  obll- 
gatlona  in  whole  or  In  part  wl  Ji  funds  avail- 
able to  It  under  Article  n(hi  of  this  com- 
pact, proivlded  that  the  Boarc  takes  sp>eclflc 
action  setting  aside  such  funis  prior  to  the 
Incurring  of  any  obligation  ito  be  met  in 
whole  or  In  part  in  this  nianner.  Except 
where  the  Board  makes  use  if  funds  avail- 
able to  it  under  Article  n(p)  hereof,  the 
Board  shall  not  incur  any  obligation  prior 
to  the  allotment  of  funds  by  tihe  ptarty  Juris- 
dictions adequate  to  meet  the  same. 

"(d)  Any  expenses  and  aAy  other  ctets 
for  each  member  of  the  Board  in  attending 
Board  meetings  shall  be  metj  by  the  Board. 

"(e)  The  Board  shall  keei  accurate  ac- 
counts of  all  receipts  and  pisbursements. 
The  receipt*  and  dlsbursemenis  of  the  Board 
shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  atnd  accounting 
procedures  eetablished  und«-  its  bylaws. 
However,  all  receipts  and  dlAjtirsements  of 
funds  handled  by  the  Board  s:  tall  be  audited 
yearly  by  a  certified  or  licenced  public  ac- 
countant and  the  report  of  the  audit  shaJl 
be  Included  in  and  become  a  part  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board. 

"(f)  The  Accounts  of  the  :3oard  shall  be 
open  at  any  reasonable  time  for  inspection 
to  persons  authorized  by  the  Board,  and 
duly  designated  representatii  es  of  govern- 
ments contributing  to  the  B<  lard's  support. 

"Arttclb    IV.    AOVISOBT    GjMlnTTKXS 

"The  Board  may  establish  such  advisory 
and  technical  committees  as  it  m^y  deem 
necessary,  membership  on  w^ch  may  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  p^vate  citizens, 
expert  and  lay  personnel,  reptvsentatlvea  of 
Industry,  labor,  commerce,  agriculture,  civic 
associations,  medicine,  education,  voluntary 
health  agencies,  and  officials  t>f  local.  State 
and  Federal  Government,  and  tnay  cooperate 
vith  and  use  the  services  of  4ny  such  cotn- 
mittee  and  the  ocg&nlzatlonk  which  they 
represent  in  furthering  any  cf  its  activities 
under  this  compact. 

"A«TICI,E  V.  Po\ 

"The  Board  shall  have  powu,.   ,_ 

"(a)  Encourage  and  promote  cooperation 
among  the  party  states  in  thi  development 
and  utlllzatlan  of  nuclear  and  related  tech- 
nologies and  their  appllcatloii  to  industry 
and  other  fields.  [ 

"(b)  Ascertain  and  analyse  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  the  position  of  the  West  with 
respect  to  the  employment  ip  Industry  of 
nuclear  and  related  sclentlflq  findings  and 
technologies.  I 

"(c)  Encourage  the  developcnent  and  use 
of  scientific  advances  and  aiacoverles  in 
nuclear  faculties,  energy,  materials,  products, 
byproducts,  and  all  other  apM^oprlate  adap- 
tations of  scientific  and  tecinologlcal  ad 
vances  and  discoveries. 

"(d)  Collect,  correlate,  and  disseminate 
Information  relating  to  the  p^ceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy,  materials,  and  products,  and 
other  products  and  processes  resulting  from 
the  application  of  related  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

"(e)  Encourage  the  develop^nent  and  use 
of  nuclear  energy,  faolllUe«,i  installationa, 
and  products  as  part  of  a  balanced  economy. 

"(f)  Conduct,  or  cooperate  In  conducting, 
programs  of  training  for  state  and  local  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  any  aspect*  of: 

"1.  Nuclear  industry,  medicine,  or  educa- 
tion, or  the  procnotion  or  regulation  thereof. 

"3.  Applying  nuclear  scientific  advances 
or  discoveries,  and  any  Industrial  commer- 
cial or  other  processes  resulting  therefitxn. 

"3.  The  formulaUon  or  administration  of 
measures  designed  to  promote  safety  In  any 
matter  related  to  the  development,  \ue,  or 


disposal  of  nuclear  energy,  materials,  prod- 
ucts, byproducts,  installations,  or  wastes,  or 
to  safety  in  the  production,  use  and  dis- 
posal of  any  other  substances  peculiarly  re- 
lated thereto. 

"(g)  Organize  and  conduct,  or  assist  and 
cooperate  In  organizing  and  conducting, 
demonstrations  or  research  in  any  of  the 
scientific  technological  or  industrial  fields  to 
which  this  compact  relates. 

"(h)  Undertake  such  nonregulatory  func- 
tions with  respect  to  nonnuclear  sources  of 
radiation  as  may  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment and  general  welfare  of  the  West. 

"(1)  Study  industrial,  health,  safety,  and 
other  standards,  laws,  codes,  rules,  regula- 
lations,  and  administrative  practices  in  or 
related  to  nuclear  fields. 

"(j)  Recommend  such  changes  In,  or 
amendments  or  additions  to  the  laws,  codes, 
rules,  regulations,  administrative  procedures 
and  practices  or  local  laws  or  ordinances  of 
the  party  states  of  their  subdivisions  in  nu- 
clear and  related  fields,  as  In  its  Judgment 
may  be  appropriate.  Any  such  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  made  through  the  ap^>roprlate 
state  agency,  with  due  consideration  of  the 
desirability  of  uniformity  but  shall  also  give 
appropriate  weight  to  any  special  circum- 
stances which  may  Justify  variations  to  meet 
local  oonditlons. 

"(k)  Consider  and  make  recommendations 
designed  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
nuclear  equipment,  materials,  products,  by- 
products, wastes,  and  any  other  nuclear  or 
related  substances,  in  such  manner  and  un- 
der aruch  conditions  as  will  make  their  avail- 
bllity  or  disposal  practicable  on  an  economic 
and  efllcient  basis. 

"(1)  Consider  and  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  aasumption  of  and  pro- 
tection against  liability  actually  or  poten- 
tially Inciirred  in  any  phase  of  operatloDs  in 
nuclear  and  related  fields. 

"(m)  Advise  and  consult  with  the  federal 
government  concerning  the  common  position 
of  the  party  states  or  assist  party  states  with 
regard  to  individual  problems  where  appro- 
priate in  respect  to  nuclear  and  related  fields. 

"(n)  Cooperate  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  or  any  agencies  successor 
thereto,  any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  other  governmental 
unit  or  agency  or  officer  thereof,  and  with 
any  private  persons  or  agencies  in  any  of  the 
fields  of  its  interest. 

"(o)  Act  as  licensee,  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor of  the  United  States  Government 
or  any  party  state  with  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  any  research  activity  requiring  such 
license  or  contract  and  operate  such  research 
facility  or  undertake  any  program  pursuant 
thereto,  provided  that  this  power  shall  be 
exercised  only  In  connection  with  the  im- 
plementation of  one  or  more  other  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Board  by  this  compact. 

"(P)  Prepare,  publish  and  distribute  (with 
or  without  charge)  such  reports,  bulletins, 
newsletters  or  other  materials  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

"(q)  Ascertain  from  time  to  time  such 
methods,  practices,  circumstances,  and  con- 
ditions as  may  bring  about  the  prevention 
and  control  of  nuclear  Incidents  in  the  area 
comprising  the  party  states,  to  coordinate 
the  nuclear  incident  prevention  and  control 
plans  and  the  work  relating  thereto  of  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  party  states  and 
to  facilitate  the  rendering  of  aid  by  the 
party  states  to  each  other  in  coping  with 
nuclear  Incidents. 

"The  Board  may  formulate  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  need  from  time  to  time,  revise  a 
regional  plan  or  regional  plans  for  coping 
with  nuclear  incidents  within  the  territory 
of  the  party  states  as  a  whole  or  within  any 
subregion  or  subregions  of  the  geographic 
area  covered  by  this  compact. 

"Any  nuclear  incident  plan  in  force  pur- 


suant to  this  paragraph  shall  designate  the 
official  or  agency  In  each  party  state  covered 
by  the  plan  who  shall  coordinate  requests  for 
aid  pursuant  to  Article  VI  of  this  compact 
and  the  furnishing  of  aid  In  response  there- 
to. 

"Unless  the  party  states  concerned  ex- 
pressly otherwise  agree,  the  Board  shall  not 
administer  the  summoning  and  dispatching 
of  aid,  but  this  function  shall  be  undertaken 
directly  by  the  designated  agencies  and  offi- 
cers of  the  party  states. 

"However,  the  plan  or  plans  of  the  Board 
in  force  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  pro- 
vide for  reports  to  the  Board  concerning  the 
occurrence  of  nuclear  incidents  and  the  re- 
quests for  aid  on  account  thereof,  together 
with  summaries  of  the  actual  working  and 
effectiveness  of  mutual  aid  In  particular  in- 
stances. 

"Prom  time  to  time,  the  Board  shall  ana- 
lyze the  information  gathered  from  reports 
of  aid  pursuant  to  Article  VI  and  such  other 
Instances  of  mutual  aid  as  may  have  come 
to  its  attention,  so  that  experience  in  the 
rendering  of  such  aid  may  be  available. 

"(r)  Prepare,  maintain,  and  Implement  a 
regional  plan  or  regional  plans  for  carrying 
out  the  duties,  powers,  or  functions  con- 
ferred upon  the  Board  by  this  compact. 

"(8)  Undertake  responsibilities  Imposed  or 
necessarily  Involved  with  regional  participa- 
tion pursuant  to  such  cooperative  programs 
of  the  federal  government  as  are  useful  In 
connection  with  the  fields  covered  by  this 
compact. 

"AKTICLB  VI.   MlTTTTAL   Am 

"(a)  Whenever  a  party  state,  or  any  state 
or  local  governmental  authorities  therein,  re- 
quest aid  from  any  other  party  state  pursu- 
ant to  this  compact  in  coping  with  a  nuclear 
Incident,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  requested 
state  to  render  all  possible  aid  to  the  request- 
ing state  which  is  consonant  with  the  main- 
tenance of  protection  of  Its  own  people. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  officers  or  employees  of 
any  party  state  are  rendering  outside  aid 
pursuant  to  the  request  of  another  party 
state  under  this  compact,  the  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  such  state  shall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  authorities  of  the  state  to  which 
they  are  rendering  aid,  have  the  same  powers, 
duties,  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  as 
comparable  officers  and  employees  of  the 
state  to  which  they  are  rendering  aid. 

"(c)  No  party  state  or  its  olBcers  or  em- 
ployees rendering  outside  aid  pursuant  to 
this  compact  shall  be  liable  on  account  of 
any  act  or  omission  on  their  part  while  so 
engaged,  or  on  account  of  the  maintenance 
or  use  of  any  equipment  or  supplies  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

"(d)  All  liability  that  may  arise  either  \m- 
der  the  laws  of  the  requesting  state  or  under 
the  laws  of  the  aiding  state  or  under  the  laws 
of  a  third  state  on  account  of  or  in  connec- 
tion with  a  request  for  aid,  shall  be  assumed 
and  borne  by  the  requesting  state, 

"(e)  Any  party  state  rendering  outside  aid 
pursuant  to  this  compact  shall  t>e  reim- 
bursed by  the  party  state  receiving  such  aid 
for  any  loss  or  damage  to,  or  expense  in- 
curred in  the  operation  of  any  equipment 
answering  a  request  for  aid,  and  for  the  cost 
of  all  materials,  transportation,  wages,  sala- 
ries and  maintenance  of  officers,  employees 
and  equipment  Incurred  in  connection  with 
such  requests:  provided  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  prevent  any  assisting  party 
state  from  assuming  such  loss,  damage,  ex- 
pense or  other  cost  or  from  loaning  such 
equipment  or  from  donating  such  services  to 
the  receiving  party  state  without  charge  or 
cost. 

"(f)  Each  party  state  shall  provide  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  and  death  benefits 
to  injured  officers  and  employees  and  the  rep- 
resentatives at  deceased  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  case  officers  or  employees  sustain 
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injuries  or  death  while  rendering  outside  aid 
pursuant  to  this  compact,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  on  the  same  terms  as  if  the  injury  or 
death  were  sustained  within  the  state  by  or 
in  which  the  officer  or  employee  was  regularly 
employed. 

"ARTICU!    Vn.    SUPPLEMXKTART    AGREEMENTS 

"(a)  To  the  extent  that  the  Board  has  not 
undertaken  an  activity  or  project  which 
would  be  within  Its  power  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  V  of  this  compact  any  two  or 
more  of  the  party  states  (acting  by  their  duly 
constituted  administrative  officials)  may 
enter  into  supplementary  agreements  for  the 
undertaking  and  continuance  of  such  an  ac- 
tivity or  project.  Any  such  agreement  shall 
specify  the  purpose  or  purposes;  its  duration 
and  the  procedure  for  termination  thereof 
or  withdrawal  therefrom;  the  method  of 
financing  and  allocating  the  costs  of  the  ac- 
tivity or  project;  and  such  other  matters 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

"No  such  supplementary  agreement  entered 
into  pursuant  to  this  article  shall  become 
effective  prior  to  its  submission  to  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  give 
such  approval  unless  It  finds  that  the  supple- 
mentary agreement  or  activity  or  project  con- 
templated thereby  is  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  compact  or  a  program  or 
activity  conducted  by  or  participated  In  by 
the  Board. 

"(b)  Unless  all  of  the  party  states  partici- 
pate in  a  supplementary  agreement,  any  cost 
or  costs  thereof  shall  be  borne  separately  by 
the  states  party  thereto.  However,  the  Board 
may  administer  or  otherwise  assist  In  the  op- 
eration of  any  supplementary  agreement. 

No  party  to  a  supplementary  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  article  shall  be 
relieved  thereby  of  any  obligation  or  duty 
assumed  by  said  party  state  under  or  pursu- 
ant to  this  compact,  except  that  timely  and 
proper  performance  of  such  obligation  or 
duty  by  means  of  the  supplementary  agree- 
ment may  be  offered  as  performance  pursu- 
ant to  the  compact. 

"(d)  The  provisions  to  this  Article  shall 
apply  to  supplementary  agreements  and  ac- 
tivities thereunder,  but  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  repeal  or  Impair  any  authority 
which  officers  or  agencies  of  party  states  may 
have  pursuant  to  other  laws  to  undertake 
cooperative  arrangements  or  projects. 

"Article  vm.   Other  Laws  ano   Relations 

"Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to — 

"(a)  Permit  or  require  any  person  or  other 
entity  to  avoid  or  refuse  compliance  with  any 
law,  rule,  regulation,  order  or  ordinance  of  a 
party  state  or  subdivision  thereof  now  or 
hereafter  made,  enacted  or  in  force. 

"(b)  Limit,  diminish,  or  otherwise  impair 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  any  agency  successor  thereto,  or 
any  other  federal  department,  agency  or 
officer  pursuant  to  and  in  conformity  with 
any  valid  and  operative  act  of  Congress;  nor 
limit,  diminish,  affect,  or  otherwise  impair 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  any  officer  or  agency 
of  a  party  state,  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  provisions  of  this  compact  may  provide 
therefor. 

"(c)  Alter  the  relations  between  and  re- 
spective internal  responsibilities  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  party  state  and  its  subdivisions. 

"(d)  Permit  or  authorize  the  Board  to 
own  or  operate  any  facility,  reactor,  or  in- 
stallation for  industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

"Article  DC.  Eligible  Parties,  Entry  Into 
Force  and  Withdrawal 

"(a)  Any  or  all  of  the  states  of  Alaska, 
Arizona,  California.  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
Montana.  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming  shall  be  eligible 
to  become  party  to  this  compact. 

"(b)  As  to  any  eligible  party  state,  this 
compact   shall    become    effective    when    Its 


legislature  shall  have  enacted  the  same  into 
law:  Provided,  ThaA  it  shall  not  become 
initially  effective  until  enacted  into  law  by 
five  states. 

"(c)  Any  party  state  may  withdraw  from 
this  compact  by  enacting  a  statute  repealing 
the  same,  but  no  such  withdrawal  shall  take 
effect  until  two  years  after  the  Governor  of 
the  withdrawing  state  has  given  noUce  in 
writing  of  the  withdrawal  to  the  Governors 
of  all  other  party  states.  No  withdrawal  shall 
affect  any  liability  already  incurred  by  or 
chargeable  to  a  party  state  prior  to  the  time 
of  such  withdrawal. 

"(d)  Guam  and  American  Samoa,  or  either 
of  them  may  participate  in  the  compact  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  by 
the  Board  and  the  duly  constituted  authori- 
ties of  Guam  or  American  Samoa,  as  the  case 
may  be.  However,  such  participation  shall 
not  Include  the  fumlEhing  or  receipt  of  mu- 
tual aid  pursuant  to  Article  VI,  imless  that 
Article  has  been  enacted  or  otherwise  adopted 
so  as  to  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law 
in  the  jurisdiction  affected.  Neither  Guam 
nor  American  Samoa  shall  be  entitled  to 
voting  participation  on  the  Board,  unless  it 
has  become  a  full  party  to  the  compact. 

"Article  X.  Severability  and  Construction 

"The  provisions  of  this  compact  and  of 
any  supplementary  agreement  entered  into 
hereunder  shall  be  severable  and  if  any 
phrase,  clause,  sentence  or  provision  of  this 
compact  or  such  supplementary  agreement 
is  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  any  participating  state  or  of  the 
United  States  or  the  applicability  thereof  to 
any  government,  agency,  person,  or  circum- 
stance U  held  invalid,  the  vaUdlty  of  the 
remainder  of  this  compact  or  such  supple- 
mentary agreement  and  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  government,  agency,  person 
or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected  there- 
by. If  this  compact  or  any  supplementary 
agreement  entered  into  hereunder  shall  be 
held  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any 
state  participating  therein,  the  compact  of 
such  supplementary  agreement  shall  remain 
In  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  remaining 
states  and  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the 
state  affected  as  to  all  severable  matters.  The 
provisions  of  this  compact  and  of  any  sup- 
plementary agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
thereto  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  thereof." 

Sec.  3.  Pursuant  to  Article  n(a)  of  the 
Western  Interstate  Nuclear  Compact,  there 
shall  be  one  representative  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  Western  Interstate  Nu- 
clear Board.  The  representative  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  be  shall  re- 
port to  the  President  either  directly  or 
through  such  agency  or  official  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  specify.  His  compensation  shall  be 
In  such  amount  as  the  President  shall 
specify:  Provided,  That  If  the  representative 
be  an  employee  of  the  United  States,  he 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensation. 
The  compensation,  travel  expenses,  office 
space,  stenographic,  and  administrative 
services  of  the  representative  shall  be  paid 
from  any  available  appropriations  selected 
by  the  head  of  such  agency  or  agencies  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  President  to  pro- 
vide such  expenses. 

Sec.  4.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration; the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  the 
Secretary  of  Labor;  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; and  the  heads  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
authorized,  within  available  appropriations 
and  pursuant  to  law,  to  cooperate  with  the 
Western  Interstate  Nuclear  Board. 

Sbc.  5.  Copies  of  the  annual  reports  made 
by  the  Western  Interstate  Nuclear  Board 
pursuant  to  article  n(k)  of  the  Western  In- 
terstate Nuclear  Compact  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  and  to  the  Joint 


Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  6.  The  consent  to  the  Western  Nuclear 
Compact  given  by  this  Act  sliall  extend  to 
any  and  all  supplementary  agreements  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  article  VII  of  such 
Compact:  Provided,  That  any  such  supple- 
mentary agreement  Is  only  for  the  exercise  of 
one  or  more  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Western  Interstate  Nuclear  Board  by  ar- 
ticle V  of  such  compact. 

Sec.  7.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

Sec.  8.  The  right  is  hereby  reserved  to  the 
Congress  or  any  of  its  standing  committees 
to  reqtilre  the  disclosure  and  furnishing  of 
such  information  or  data  by  the  Western 
Interstate  Nuclear  Board  as  is  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Congress  or  any  such  Com- 
mittee. 


MARCOS  ROJOS  RODRIGUEZ 

The  bill  (S.  1187)  for  the  reUef  of 
Marcos  RoJos  Rodriguez,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  1187 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mar- 
cos RoJos  Rodriguez  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
the  sum  of  $15,000,  In  full  satisfaction  of  all 
claims  of  the  said  Msircos  RoJos  Rodriguez 
against  the  United  States  for  compensation 
for  permanent  personal  Injuries  suffered  by 
him  as  the  result  of  the  accidental  explosion 
of  practice  ammunition  which  United  States 
Army  Air  Corps  personnel  negligently  lost 
in  a  farm  area  and  which  was  found  by  the 
said  Marcos  RoJos  Rodriguez,  in  May  1925, 
while  being  employed  as  a  farm  laborer  In 
such  area:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  service  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  91,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-965) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptrsposE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
Marcos  RoJos  Rodriguez  tl5.000  in  full  satis- 
faction of  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  injuries  suffered  by  him  as  the 
result  of  the  accidental  explosion  of  practice 
ammunition,  negligently  lost  in  a  farm  area 
by  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  personnel,  and  found 
by  Marcos  RoJos  Rodriguez  in  May  192S. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  the  Army  is  not  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Department  of  the  Army  records  disclose 
that  bills  for  the  reUef  of  Marcos  Rodriguez 
were  Introduced,  but  not  enacted,  in  the  69th, 
70th.  71st,  72d,  and  73d  Congresses.  These 
bills  would  have  awarded  Juan  Rodriguez, 
father  of  Marcos  Rodriguez,  »900  for  inju- 
ries sustained  by  his  son  and  expenses  in- 
cvirred  as  a  result  of  an  explosion  of  a  bomb 
in  a  field  at  KeUy  Aviation  Field,  San  Anto- 
nio, Tex.,  on  May  28, 1925. 
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Departmeat  of  the  Army  rec  srds  also  dis- 
close that  a  claim  for  $3,000  was  filed  by 
Juan  Rodriguez  tor  Injuries  to  his  son  that 
resulted  from  the  May  28,  19  !5.  explosion. 
The  incident  was  Investigated  uid  the  faoti 
developed  were  reported  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  claim  file  was  ref  !rred  to  The 
Judge  Advocate  General  tor  advice.  The 
Judge  Advocate  General  sun  imarlzed  the 
claim  file  as  follows: 

"The  papers  In  reference  shoi  r  that  Marco8 
Rodriguez,  13  years  old,  the  son  of  the  claim- 
ant, found,  on  May  28,  1925,  a  jMarlc  I  bomb 
fufie  (Barlow  type)  in  a  potato  field  Imme- 
diately north  of  and  adjacent  1 3  Kelly  Field, 
Tex.;  that  the  child  pounded  t  tie  fuse  upon 
a  wagon  wheel  causing  It  to  etplode  In  his 
right  hand  and  blowing  off  ths  thumb  and 
first  emd   middle   fingers   thereof;    that  the 
commanding  officer  at  Kelly  Field  on  June  4, 
1925,   appointed   a   board   of   (fflcers   under 
Army  regulations  to  consider  cU  ims  for  dam- 
age  or   loss  of   private   proper  y;    that  this 
board  met  at  Kelly  Field,  Tex,,  on  July  13, 
1925,   to  consider  the   claim  o'  Juan  Rod- 
rlgues;  that  the  claimant  undei  date  of  July 
3,  1925.  presented  In  writing  a  claim  In  the 
s\am  of  $3,000  for  the  Injury  to  tils  son;  that 
the   testimony  before  the   boaid  of   officers 
shows  that  the  fuse  found  In  th  s  potato  field 
by  young  Marcoe  Rodriguez  wis  a  Marlt  I 
bomb  fuse  (Barlow  type)  and  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  same  Indicated  that  It  had  been 
lying  [sic]  out  In  the  weather  fdr  some  time, 
possibly  2  or  3  years;  that  no   svldence  was 
adduced  to  account  for  the  prtsence  of  the 
bomb  fxise  In  the  potato  field;  tlat  the  board 
found  that  Marcos  Rodriguez,   13  years  old, 
eon  of  Juan  Rodriguez,  lost  a  thumb  and 
first  two  fingers  of  his  right  haiid  by  reason 
of  the  explosion  of  a  Mark  I  bon  b  fuse  (Bar- 
low type)  which  he  fotmd  on  a  potato  field 
Immediately  north  of  and  adjacent  to  Kelly 
Field,  Tex.:  that  the  claim  was  one  the  set- 
tlement of  which  was  not  provldi  id  for  by  any 
specific    law   and    should   be   considered    In 
accordance  with  paragraph  10,  Army  Regula- 
tions 35-7020;  that  the  Injuries  received  by 
Marcos  Rodriguez  In  the  opinion  of  the  board 
reasonably  supported  a  claim  fcr  $900;  that 
the  injury  was  not  due  wholly  nr  in  part  to 
any  fault  or  neglect  on  the  part  i  »f  the  claim- 
ant or  his  son,  but  was  probablj  due  In  part 
to  Ignorance  and  lack  of  expert  pnce  on  the 
port  of  the  child;   that  the  InJ  jrv  was  not 
due  wholly  or  In  part  to  any  failt  or  negli- 
gence of  officers  or  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment; that  the  board  recommen  led  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  submit  to  th«   Congress  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  for  relief  of  the 
claimant  In  the  sum  of  8900-  tliat  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  board  were  appioved  by  the 
commanding  officer  at  Kelly  Fli  Id  and  for- 
warded through  military  channsls;  that  on 
August  17,   1925,  the  claimant.  Juan  Rod- 
riguez signed  a  writing  in  which  he  stated 
his  wlllingnese  to  accept  $900  li   full  settle- 
ment of  the  damages." 

It  was  not  clear  to  the  Secre  ary  of  War 
whether  the  claim  submitted  by  Juan  Rod- 
riguez was  for  damaees  sustains  I  by  him  or 
his  son.  Marcos  Rojos  Rodrlguiiz,  and  the 
Secretary  did  not  forward  the  cli  Jm  to  Con- 
gress as  the  claims  board  recom:  nended.  On 
January  11,  1927.  Congressman  \?urzback  of 
Texas  Introduced  H.R.  16204.  «9;h  Congress, 
to  award  Mr.  Rodriguez  $900.  In  response  to 
a  request  for  the  views  of  the  XT&t  Depart- 
ment on  H.R.  16204.  the  Secretary  of  War 
forwarded  Congress  a  copy  of  the  claim  file 
and  neither  favored  nor  opposed  the  bill.  A 
copy  of  the  claim  file  has  not  beitn  found  In 
Department  of  the  Army  records  however,  a 
copy  Is  In  the  National  Archil  es  files  on 
HJl.  16204.  69th  Congress. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  compensation  oi  Mr.  Rod- 
riguez for  his  Injuries.  It  Is  obierved  th*t 
$900  (the  amount  recommended  b  r  the  claims 
board  and  the  amount  mentloied  in  the 
prevloiis  bills)  Invested  In  1926  ajt  6  percent 
compounded  annually  would  nowi  amount  to 
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more  than  $10,000.  Had  the  $900  been  In- 
vested In  appreciating  property  producing  6 
percent  Income  reinvested  annually,  the  pres- 
ent worth  would  exceed  815,000.  A  study  of 
Texas  Jury  verdicts  for  the  period  1900  to 
1960  Indicated  that,  had  Mr.  Rodrl^ez  been 
able  to  obtain  a  Judgment  of  $15,000  for  his 
injuries,  the  Judgment,  while  generous,  would 
not  have  been  excessive. 

Prior  to  1943,  Mr.  Rodriguez  could  obtain 
no  compensation  for  Injuries  Incurred  In 
this  manner  other  than  by  congressional 
action.  None  of  the  five  bills  Introduced  for 
his  relief  was  enacted.  When  administrative 
settlement  of  noncomb.it  personal  Injury 
claims  was  authorized  In  1943  (act  of  Jtily 
3,  1943,  57  Stat.  372),  administrative  relief 
was  limited  to  the  reasonable  medical  and 
hospital  expenses  actually  incurred.  Although 
a  claimant  might  petition  Congress  for  ad- 
ditional compensation,  administrative  set- 
tlement of  claims  for  other  than  reasonable 
medical  and  hospital  expenses  actually  In- 
curred was  not  authorized  until  the  enact- 
ment of  the  act  of  September  2,  1958  (72  Stat. 
1481).  Damages  for  noncombat  personal  In- 
Jury  claims  are  now  determined  tinder  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  the  act  or  omission 
causing  the  Injury  occurs  (10  U.S.C.  2733, 
par.  11, AR  27-21). 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  an  award  of  $15,- 
000  for  the  damages  suffered  by  Mr.  Rod- 
riguez Is  not  unreasonable  and  enactment 
of  the  bill  would  not  be,  under  the  circum- 
stances, preferential  or  precedential. 

The  committee,  after  a  study  of  all  of  the 
foregoing,  concurs  in  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  recommends  that 
the  bUl,  S.  1187  be  considered  favorably. 


THE  PUBLIC  MARINE  FISHERIES 
COMPACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  13407)  to  consent  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Public  Marine  Fish- 
eries Compact  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-973),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptraposB 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13407  Is  to  grant  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  Congress  to 
amendments  to  the  Pacific  marine  fisheries 
compact. 

The  amendments  to  the  compact  would 
have  the  effect  of  ( 1 )  recognizing  the  adher- 
ence of  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Alaslta  to  the 
compact  m  addition  to  the  three  original 
member  States  (California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington);  (2)  modifying  the  reference 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  additional  word- 
ing "and  adjacent  waters"  in  recognition  of 
the  State  of  Alaska's  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Bering  Sea;  and  (3)  providing  a  more  equi- 
table way  of  apportioning  costs  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion. 

STATEKEirr 

The  House  Report  on  H  Jl.  18407  relates  the 
following : 

Legislative  hackground. 

The  Pacific  marine  fisheries  compact,  which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pacific 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission,  was  enacted 
by  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  In 
their  1947  legislative  sessions.  In  accordance 
with  cuticle  I,  section  10,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  In  July  of  1947  the 
Congress  ratified  the  compact  (61  Stat.  419). 

In  October  of  1962  the  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  87-766,  which  added  a  new  article 


XII  to  the  compact  to  permit  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  any  other  State  hav- 
ing rivers  or  streams  tributary  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  to  become  members.  The  State 
of  Idaho  became  the  fourth  member  of  the 
compact  in  1963  and  Alaska  became  the  fifth 
in  1968. 

The  purposes  of  the  compact  are  to  promote 
the  better  utilization  of  fishery  resources 
which  are  of  mutual  concern  to  the  member 
States  and  to  develop  a  Joint  program  of 
protection  and  prevention  of  the  physical 
waste  of  such  fisheries. 

H.R.  13407  was  Introduced  August  7,  1969. 
by  Congressmen  Pelly.  Wyatt,  and  Pollock 
and  Congresswoman  Hansen  of  Washington. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life Conservation  held  hearings  on  the  legis- 
lation on  September  22,  1969.  All  witnesses 
testifying  at  the  hearings  enthusiastically 
supported  the  legislation  and  all  depart- 
mental reports  filed  on  the  legislation  were 
favorable. 

Your  committee  was  unanimous  In  recom- 
mending passage  of  HJl.  13407. 

BACXGBOtTND    AND    NEEO    FOB   THB 
LEOISLATION 

The  fishery  resources  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
are  abundant,  yet  not  Inexhaustible,  and 
there  are  many  problems  associated  with 
achieving  coordinated  development  amd 
conservation  of  the  fishery  resources  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  A  great  part  of  this  resource 
Is  migratory,  such  as  the  salmon,  which 
moves  freely  and  without  regard  to  State 
or  International  boundaries. 

If  the  depletion  of  the  Pacific  fishery  re- 
sources Is  to  be  prevented  there  must  be, 
in  addition  to  effective  International  agree- 
ments, wholehearted  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation among  the  States  which  contribute  to 
the  fishery  resources  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission, 
which  was  established  by  the  compact,  con- 
sists of  representatives  ftom  each  of  the 
member  States.  The  Commission  serves  to 
focus  attention  on  fishery  problems  of  con- 
cern to  two  or  more  member  States.  Its 
annual  meetings  provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  fishery  officials  to  discuss  their 
programs  and  to  coordinate  research  and 
management  activities. 

In  recent  years  the  Commission  has  called 
to  the  attention  of  regulatory  and  legisla- 
tive bodies  such  matters  as  seismic  explora- 
tion and  oil  drilling  operations  off  the  coast 
of  Oregon  and  Washington,  problems  re- 
lating to  salmon  migration  In  the  Columbia 
River,  support  for  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries'  efforts  to  develop  a  viable  hake 
fishery,  and  to  problems  arising  from  off- 
reservation  salmon  fishing  by  various  Indian 
tribes. 

The  Commission  has  no  regulatory  powers 
but  is  essentially  an  Investigating  and  re- 
search body  with  authority  to  submit  specific 
recommendations  to  the  respective  States  for 
adoption  by  the  legislature  or  State  agency 
having  authority  to  act.  The  fishery  research 
agencies  of  the  compact  States  act  in  col- 
laboration as  the  official  research  agency  of 
the  Commission.  Since  Its  Inception,  the 
Commission  has  coordinated  extensive  re- 
search activities  on  groundfish.  pelagic  fish, 
salmon,  and  shellfish;  status  reports  have 
been  provided  on  established  and  developing 
fisheries;  statistics  have  been  complied  on 
otter  trawl  landings;  recommendations  have 
been  made  for  concurrent  action  by  coastal 
States  to  modify  gear  and  alter  regulations 
to  conserve  the  resource;  and  miscellaneous 
data  on  salmon,  herring,  and  halibut  has 
been  supplied  at  the  request  of  the  Office  of 
International  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries. 

The  expenses  of  the  Commission  are  paid 
by  the  member  States.  The  annual  contribu- 
tions are  made  according  to  the  primary 
market  value  of  the  products  of  their  fish- 
eries, as  recorded  In  the  latest  published  re- 
ports (5-year  average).  No  State  may  con- 
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tribute  less  than  $2,000  annually  toward  the 
cost  of  the  Commission. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY 
CONCERNED  TO  MAKE  PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS  ON  CERTAIN  CLAIMS 
WHICH  ARE  CERTIFIED  TO  CON- 
GRESS 

The  bill  (H.R.  4247)  to  amend  section 
2743  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  concerned  to 
make  partial  payments  on  certain  claims 
which  are  certified  to  Congress  and  to 
provide  equivalent  authority  for  admin- 
istrative settlement  and  payment  of 
claims  under  section  2733  of  title  10,  and 
section  715  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-972),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purjwse  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  amend  section  2734  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  so  that  when  a  foreign 
claim  Is  found  to  be  meritorious  In  excess  of 
the  $15,000  figure  authorized  as  the  maxi- 
mum amount  for  administrative  settlement 
under  the  section,  the  Secretary  can  make  a 
payment  In  that  amount  and  certify  the 
balance  to  Congress  for  payment. 

The  amended  bill  provides  that  the  au- 
thority for  payment  of  military  claims  under 
section  2733  of  title  10  be  Increased  to  $16,- 
000,  the  amotmt  authorized  for  foreign  claim? 
under  section  2734.  and  that  a  similar  provi- 
sion for  partial  payment  be  provided  for  such 
claims.  The  amended  bill  further  provides 
that  the  provisions  of  section  715  of  title  32 
of  the  United  States  Code  be  amended  to 
provide  the  same  authority  for  parallel  pro- 
visions governing  claims  arising  from  certain 
National  Guard  duty  or  training  activity. 

STATEMENT 

The  House  Report  on  H.R.  4247  relates  the 
following : 

"The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  Defense  In  a  re- 
port to  this  committee  on  the  bill  recom- 
mended that  authority  be  granted  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  to  make  a  partial  payment 
of  $15,000  where  a  claim  under  section  2734 
of  title  10  Is  found  meritorious  In  an  amount 
In  excess  of  the  $15,000  limit  fixed  In  that 
section.  The  section  In  subsection  (d)  now 
requires  that  a  claim  In  excess  of  that 
amount  must  be  certified  to  the  Congress  for 
payment  and  no  payment  can  be  made  on  the 
claim  until  the  Congress  has  acted.  This,  of 
course.  Imposes  a  hardship  on  persons  who 
have  suffered  the  greater  losses,  for  If  a  claim 
Is  settled  for  a  lesser  amount.  It  can  be  paid 
administratively.  The  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  notes  that  the  military 
claims  provisions  of  section  2733  of  title  10 
authorize  partial  payments  In  connection 
with  claims  settled  under  the  authority  of 
that  section.  This  partial  payment  provision 
originated  as  a  bill  before  this  committee  In 
the  85th  Congress  and  the  committee  is  sat- 
isfied that  this  procedure  has  proven  to  be  a 
practical  and  valuable  aid  In  the  settlement 
of  claims.  Under  this  procediire,  when  a  serv- 
ice has  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
claimant  concerning  the  amount  to  be  paid 
and  has  received  a  signed  claims  settlement 
agreement,  section  2733  authorizes  a  partial 
payment  up  to  $5,000  and  the  balance  is 
certified  to  Congress  for  payment.  The  com- 
mittee Eigrees  that  It  Is  logical  that  a  partial 


payment  provision  be  Included  In  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2734  of  title  10  concerning 
claims  which  arise  as  the  result  of  noncom- 
bat activities  of  oik  military  forces  in  foreign 
countries  or  as  the  result  of  damage  or  Injury 
which  Is  caused  by  a  member  or  civilian  em- 
ployee of  our  military  forces  In  a  foreign 
country. 

"•nie  bill.  HJl.  4247,  was  the  subject  of  a 
subcommittee  hearing  on  Wednesday,  March 
26,  1969.  At  that  time,  representatives  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  appeared  to  testify 
in  support  of  the  bill.  The  testimony  pre- 
sented by  the  witnesses  on  that  date  referred 
to  the  facts  outlined  above  concerning  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed in  the  bill.  The  testimony  at  the  hear- 
ing further  pointed  out  that  the  enactment 
of  this  provision  will  not  result  in  Increased 
cost  to  the  United  States.  The  difference,  of 
course.  Is  that  the  partial  payinents  will  be 
paid  from  appropriations  of  the  department 
concerned  with  the  balance  certified  to  Con- 
gress for  payment  by  later  appropriation. 
Presently  direct  appropriations  by  the  Con- 
gress are  made  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
amount  of  the  settled  claim.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  the  words  'to  Congress'  be 
added  to  the  bill  following  the  word  'excess' 
on  line  8  of  page  1.  The  committee  notes  In 
this  respect  this  would  conform  the  language 
of  subsection  (d)  of  section  2734  to  the 
language  presently  found  in  subsection  (d) 
of  section  2733  and  subsection  (d)  of  section 
715  of  title  82  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"At  the  hearing  on  March  26.  1969.  refer- 
ence was  made,  as  has  been  noted,  to  section 
2733  of  title  10.  the  section  known  as  the 
Military  Claims  Act.  A  similar  provision  con- 
cerning National  Guard  claims,  section  715 
of  title  32  of  the  United  States  Code,  was 
also  referred  to  at  the  hearing.  The  two 
sections  Just  mentioned  are  similar  In  that 
they  relate  to  claims  arising  from  military 
activity.  Section  715  was  enacted  into  law 
in  1960  and  the  bUl  which  proposed  this 
addition  to  title  32  originated  as  a  bill  before 
the  committee.  The  provisions  of  section  715 
were  patterned  after  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2733  and  provide  parallel  authority  for 
settlement  of  claims  arising  from  certain 
training  activities  and  duty  by  National 
Guard  personnel.  At  the  hearing  the  wit- 
nesses were  questioned  as  to  why  authority 
had  been  provided  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  by  foreign  nationals  up  to  $15,000 
when  the  provisions  of  section  2733  of  title 
10  and  section  715  of  title  3  limited  admin- 
istrative authority  for  the  payment  of  claims 
to  $6,000.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  latter 
provisions  relate  to  claims  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  that  the  provisions  of 
section  2734  expressly  exclude  claims  by  our 
own  nationals.  It  is  also  relevant  to  note 
that  the  Military  Claims  Act  provisions  of 
section  2733  are  worldwide  in  their  applica- 
tion and  It  is  conceivable  that  In  a  foreign 
area  an  Incident  may  give  rise  to  claims  by 
foreign  nationals  under  section  2734  and  by 
our  own  nationals  imder  section  2733.  It  is 
Illogical  and  lOso  unfair  for  the  limitations 
for  administrative  payment  to  be  different. 
The  information  supplied  to  the  committee 
concerning  the  value  and  application  of  sec- 
tion 2734  In  the  settlement  of  claims  over- 
seas demonstrates  that  this  has  been  a  val- 
uable and  important  piece  of  legislation. 
The  prompt  and  fair  settlement  of  claims 
under  the  authority  of  that  section  has 
often  been  an  important  factor  In  limiting 
the  adverse  effects  of  unfortunate  accidents 
and  Incidents  overseas  which  might  other- 
wise have  Increased  resentment  on  the  part 
of  foreign  nationals  and  caused  difficulty 
for  the  United  States.  Testimony  at  the 
hearing  on  March  26,  1969.  referred  to  the 
settlement  of  claims  arislQg  out  of  the  Palo- 
mares  Incident  In  Spain.  Numerous  claims 
were  asserted  when  two  U.S.  aircraft  collided 
over  Spain.  In  Chat  claims  settlement  pro- 
gram, the  authority  for  settlement  was  pro- 


vided In  section  2734.  The  authority  pro- 
vided In  section  2733  is  a  valuable  means 
for  the  settlement  of  military  claims.  On  a 
number  of  occasions  special  legislation  has 
passed  the  Congress  removing  the  limitation 
on  administrative  settlement  in  section  2733 
In  order  to  permit  the  settlement  of  a  group 
of  claims  resulting  from  the  crash  of  aircraft 
within  the  United  SUtes.  The  most  recent 
of  such  bills  is  PubUc  Law  89-65.  which  per- 
mitted the  settlement  of  claims  arising  out 
of  the  crash  of  an  Air  Force  aircraft  at 
Wichita,  Kans.  The  experience  In  connection 
with  special  legislation  as  well  as  the  experi- 
ence referred  to  above  In  connection  with 
the  claims  program  associated  with  the 
claims  at  Palomares,  Spain,  demonstrates  in 
the  minds  of  the  committee  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  to  section  2733  of  title  10 
and  section  715  of  title  32.  to  Increase  settle- 
ment authority  to  $15,000  and  provide  par- 
tial payment  authority  In  that  amount  of 
claims  adjudicated  In  greater  amounts.  Is 
a  logical  and  needed  step.  It  Is  therefore  rec- 
ommended that  the  bill  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide such  authority  as  well  as  adding  the 
words  'to  the  Congress"  recommended  by  the 
Air  Force,  and  that  the  amended  bill  be  con- 
sidered favorably." 

The  committee  after  a  review  of  all  of  the 
foregoing  concurs  In  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
that  the  bill,  H.R.  4247.  be  considered 
favorably. 

DISCONTINUANCE  OF  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT TO  CONGRESS  ON  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SETTLEMENT  OF  PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY  CLAIMS  OF 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL  AND  CIVIL- 
L^N  EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  (H.R.  4246)  to  discontinue  the 
annual  report  to  Congress  as  to  the  ad- 
miiiistrative  settlement  of  personal  prop- 
erty claims  of  military  personnel  and 
civilian  employees  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-97),  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  repeal  section  3(e)  of  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  ClvUlan  Employees  Claims  Act  of 
1964  so  as  to  permit  Federal  agencies  to  dis- 
continue annual  reports  to  Congress  of  ad- 
ministrative settlements  of  personal  property 
claims  of  military  personnel  and  civilian 
employees. 

STATEMENT 

The  House  report  on  HJl.  4246  relates  the 
following: 

The  Department  of  the  Army  in  Its  report 
to  the  committee  in  laehalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  strongly  recommended  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  bill.  This  posi- 
tion was  cleared  and  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  therefore  represents  the 
position  of  all  departments  and  agencies  In- 
cluded within  the  coverage  of  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Claims  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended.  31  UB.C.  240.  241.  and  242. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  3  of  the  act  now 
requires  that  the  head  of  each  agency  must 
report  each  year  to  Congress  on  claims  set- 
tled under  this  section.  The  Department  cS. 
the  Army  in  Its  report  noted  that  these  de- 
tailed reports  are  burdensome  and  expensive 
to  prepare  and  are  of  doubtful  value.  The 
report  must  Include  for  each  claim  the  name 
of  the  claimant,  the  amount  claimed,  and  the 
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amount  paid.  Other  claims  stitutes  admin- 
istered by  the  military  deparlments  do  not 
require  such  a  detailed  annaal  report  to 
Congress.  Similar  reporting  requirements 
were  formerly  contained  In  the  so-called 
Maritime  Claims  Settlement  Act  (10  U.S.C. 
4805  and  9805)  and  the  so-railed  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  2<73)  but  these 
requirements  were  repealed  liy  the  act  of 
June  29.  1960.  Public  Law  86-^33  (78  Stat. 
247) ,  and  the  act  of  November  B.  1965.  Public 
Law  8^-348  (78  Stat.  1310).  respectively. 

In  considering  this  legislation,  the  com- 
mittee has  reviewed  the  legit  latlve  history 
of  PubUc  Law  86-533  and  Publ  ;c  Law  89-348. 
In  the  report  of  the  House  i  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  (H.  Rest.  1458  of  the 
86th  Cong,  second  sess.)  on  E.  899.  the  bill 
which  became  Public  Law  86-533.  the  com- 
mittee discussed  the  reasons  ;  ustlfylng  dis- 
continuing the  reports  then  r  »qulred  under 
sections  4805  and  9805  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  These  sections  required  re- 
ports concerning  admiralty  clal  ns  settled  un- 
der sections  4802.  4803.  4804.  9  302,  9803.  and 
9804  of  that  title.  Sections  4802  and  9802  per- 
mit the  settlement  and  paym?nt  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  $i  lOO.OOO  or  less, 
with  provision  for  certiflcati  )n  of  claims 
which  exceed  that  amount  to  the  Congress 
for  payment.  Sections  4803  and  9803  concern- 
admiralty  claims  by  the  Unlti  (d  States  and 
provide  authority  for  settlem(nt  when  the 
amount  to  be  received  by  the  United  States 
does  not  exceed  SSOO.OOO.  Sect  ons  4804  and 

9804  concern  settlements  and  r  ecelpt  of  pay- 
ment for  claims  by  the  United  States  for 
claims  for  salvage  services  pel  formed  for  a 
vessel  by  the  Army  or  Air  Porc<  .  resjjectlvely. 
The  purpose  of  these  sections  lave  been  de- 
tailed to  show  the  nature  of  pc  tential  claims 
that  were  Involved.  It  was  concluded  in  1960 
that  the  reports  required  in  sec'  ions  4805  and 

9805  of  title  10  were  unnecessary  and  the 
Qovernment  Operations  Committee  noted 
that  the  records  concerning  the  claims  would 
be  maintained  and  the  infor  nation  would 
continue  to  be  available  to  Congress.  It  waa 
further  noted  that  from  a  prictlcal  stand- 
point, there  was  no  need  for  tie  reports. 

The  other  precedent  refemd  to  by  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  th(  >  Army  on  the 
present  bill  Is  that  of  the  del(rtlon  of  a  re- 
quirement of  annual  reports  of  administra- 
tive settlements  of  tort  clalm^  pursuant  to 
section  2672  of  title  28.  This  *ctlon.  which 
then  permitted  settlements  up  :o  C2.5O0.  now 
permits  the  settlement  of  claim  s  bv  the  head 
of  each  Federal  agency  or  hi  i  designee  In 
the  amount  of  125.000  or  less.  <}r.  when  prior 
approval  Is  given  by  the  Attorniy  General,  In 
any  amount.  As  has  been  note<i.  In  1965.  sec- 
tion 2673.  the  section  which  re<|ulred  annual 
reports  of  settlements  under  section  2672, 
was  repealed  by  Public  Law  89-  548.  In  House 
Report  1169  of  the  89th  Congiess,  first  ses- 
sion, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions stated  concerning  the  report  vmder 
section  2673  "Such  reports  ar<  of  no  value 
to  preparing  agencies  and  of  ro  known  use 
to  Congress.  Data  relating  to  p  ich  claim  are 
reviewed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  are  available  for  review  by  the  Congress 
whenever  such  action  may  be  fleslred." 

The  committee  has  conclud^  that  both 
of  the  laws  referred  to  above  tan  be  taken 
as  precedents  for  the  repeal  of  It  he  reporting 
requirement  contained  In  8ectl<|n  Sfe)  of  the 
Military  Personnel  and  Clvtllak  Claims  Act 
of  1964.  The  btU,  HJl.  4246,  wate  the  subject 
of  a  subcommittee  hearing  on  Kfarch  18,  196fl. 
The  testimony  presented  at  that  hearing 
established  that  the  ooncluslon*  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  (Committee  In  connec- 
tion with  the  changes  effected'  in  1960  and 
1965  are  i^jpUcable  to  this  reporting  situa- 
tion. The  witnesses  at  the  be^ng  pointed 
out  that  complete  data  as  to  each  claim 
settled  by  the  departments  and  agencies  will 
b«  available  to  the  Oongreas.  Tlus  point  waa 
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also  made  In  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  That  report  also  noted  that  in- 
formation concerning  the  numlser  and 
amount  of  claims  settled  by  the  military 
departments  under  the  Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Claims  Act  of  1964  Is  furnished 
to  the  Congress  each  year  In  support  of  the 
annual  budget  estimates. 

The  Army  noted  in  Its  report  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bin  will  result  In  substantial 
savings  In  administering  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Claims  Act  of  1964.  The 
elimination  of  this  report  will  result  in  a 
saving  of  material,  storage  space,  and  man- 
power, all  of  which  the  Army  observed  cotild 
be  used  for  more  essential  governmental 
purposes.  At  the  hearing  the  Army  witness 
stated  that  the  report  prepared  by  the  Army 
Claims  Service  Is  based  on  Information  sub- 
mitted by  claims  approval  and  settlement 
authorities  In  the  field.  The  Army  report  for 
fiscal  year  1968  Included  over  37,000  claims 
and  consisted  of  approximately  1,000  single 
spaced  typed  pages.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  actual  preparation  of  the  rep>ort  requires 
the  services  of  personnel  equaling  one-half 
of  a  man-year  or  a  cost  of  approximately  94,- 
850.  It  was  further  noted  that  additional 
man -days  are  required  for  checking  the  re- 
port for  completeness  and  accuracy.  These 
figures  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
number  of  man-hours  spent  In  field  offices 
in  compiling  the  specific  Information  neces- 
sary for  this  report.  While  the  military  de- 
partments handle  a  Iarg»-  percentage  of 
claims  under  this  statute  than  do  many  of 
the  other  departments  and  agencies,  It  may 
be  concluded  that  the  preparation  of  each 
report  requires  a  proportionate  expenditure 
of  time  and  effort  by  their  persoimel.  This 
cost  and  effort  on  the  part  of  Government 
personnel  should  be  balanced  by  the  utility 
and  value  of  the  report  received.  This  com- 
mittee has  found  that  other  than  indicating 
the  numl>er  of  claims  involved  and  giving 
some  indication  of  the  average  size  of  the 
claim  the  information  has  not  been  of 
marked  value  to  the  committee. 

The  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Claims 
Act  of  1964  was  amended  In  1965  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  a  bill  which  originated 
before  this  committee.  Subsequent  to  that 
time  the  committee,  and  particularly  its  sub- 
committee with  Jurisdiction  over  claims,  has 
considered  the  application  and  possible  Im- 
plementation of  the  act.  In  tedi  Instance 
the  committee  secured  8i)eclflc  information 
from  departments  and  agencies  concerning 
claims  settled  under  the  act.  and  the  com- 
mittee's experience  bears  out  the  statements 
in  the  Department  of  the  Army  report  that 
information  of  this  sort  Is  readily  available 
to  the  Congress  whenever  It  Is  needed. 

In  view  of  the  factors  outlined  In  this 
report  and  In  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  which  Is  set  out  following  this 
report,  the  committee  recommends  that  the 
bill  HJl.  4246  be  considered  favorably. 

The  committee  after  a  review  of  all  of  the 
foregoing  concurs  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
that  the  bill,  H.R.  4246.  be  considered  fav- 
orably. 


PT7XPOSE 


PIERRE  SAMUEL  DU  PONT  DARDEN 

The  biU  (H.R.  3348)  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont 
Darden  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  Utne,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  91-970) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  permit  the  administrator  of  the  estate 
of  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  Darden  to  file  a 
claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  overpayment  of 
Mr.  Darden's  Federal  income  taxes  for  tixn 
taxable  year  1959  at  any  time  within  1  year 
after  the  bill's  enactment,  and  would  permit 
a  credit  or  refund  of  any  such  overpayment 
notwithstanding  any  period  of  limitations  or 
lapse  of  time. 

STATEMENT 

House  Report  1692  of  the  90th  Congress  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  relates  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  follows : 

The  bill.  HJl.  7503  was  the  subject  of  a 
subcommittee  hearing  on  June  19.  1968.  The 
testimony  at  that  bearing  Indicated  that  a 
tax  refund  claim  referred  to  In  the  blU  Is 
based  on  the  fact  that  there  was  an  actual 
overpayment  of  the  estimated  tax  paid  by 
Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  Darden  for  the  year 
1959  in  April  of  that  year.  In  Its  report  on 
the  matter,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
indicated  that  It  Is  opposed  to  legislative  re- 
lief In  granting  authority  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  refund  claim  on  the  ground  that 
such  relief  would  be  discriminatory  in  that 
It  would  extend  relief  In  an  Individual  case 
where  similarly  situated  taxpayers  would  not 
have  the  same  relief  The  committee  has 
carefully  considered  this  objection  and  feels 
that  the  circumstances  of  this  particular 
case  are  sufflclently  unique  that  it  would  not 
have  the  precedential  effect  ascribed  to  It  by 
the  Treasury  Department. 

First  of  all  this  case  deals  with  an  esti- 
mated taxpayment  which  was  subsequently 
determined  to  have  been  greater  than  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  due  on  the 
basis  of  a  tax  return  filed  by  the  executor  of 
the  taxpayer's  estate  after  the  taxpayer  was 
held  to  have  lost  his  life  at  sea.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  death  were  the  complicating 
factors  which  delayed  the  refund  claim  In 
this  case.  In  substance,  they  were  based  on 
these  facts: 

In  late  November  of  1959,  Mr.  Eterden  left 
his  home  In  Norfolk.  Va..  stating  that  he 
and  a  friend  were  going  to  Florida  by  way 
of  the  Inland  waterway  In  a  boat  named 
White  Puss.  It  later  developed  that  he  had 
advised  an  uncle  that  he  was  going  to  Ber- 
muda but  was  not  advising  any  member  of 
his  Immediate  family  of  the  same.  Since  that 
time.  Mr.  Darden  has  not  been  heard  from 
although  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Navy.  Air 
Force,  and  merchant  vessels  made  an  exten- 
sive search  in  December  of  1959. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  a  Coast 
Guard  report  dated  August  19,  1960,  made 
several  conclusions,  conclusion  12  being  "that 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  available  in  this 
case,  no  reasonable  conclusion  as  to  the 
whereabouts  or  status  of  the  White  Puss  or 
iu  occupants  can  be  reached  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr.,  father  of 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont  Darden.  In  1961  or  early 
1962.  discussed  the  legal  problems  Involved 
with  his  lawyer  and  no  conclusions  were 
reached  because  of  the  law  in  Virginia  that 
requires  the  passage  of  7  years  before  pre- 
sumption of  death. 

The  father  was  contacted  by  phone  at  least 
twice  by  representatives  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  and  on  one  occasion  a  repre- 
sentaUve  of  the  IRS  called  at  his  home  look- 
ing for  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  Darden  and  was 
told  the  facts  and  appeared  satisfied. 

The  testimony  at  the  hearing  indicated 
that  from  November  1959  until  March  1965, 
when  an  administrator  was  appointed  by 
court  and  date  of  death  fixed,  November  24, 
1959,  that  no  person  was  clearly  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  property  of  Pierre 
Darden. 

The  Treasury  Department  report  Indicated 
that  prior  to  the  actual  court  determina- 
tion that  Samuel  du  Pont  Darden  had  lost 
his  life  at  sea  In  November  of  1959,  there 
were  some  actions  relating  to  the  financial 
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affairs  of  the  decedent.  At  the  hearing,  con- 
siderable testimony  was  presented  In  ex- 
planation of  these  {larticular  actions.  It 
appears  that  these  were  routine  matters 
that  were  consistent  with  a  temporary  ab- 
sence and  consisted  primarily  of  a  deposit 
of  certain  checks  to  Samuel  du  Pont  Dar- 
den's checking  account.  The  transfer  of 
fractional  shares  of  stock  Indicated  In  the 
Treasury  ':)epartment  report  to  have  been 
made  by  the  father  was  stated  at  the  hear- 
ing to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  com- 
pany Involved  without  any  direction  or  au- 
thorization on  the  part  of  the  father.  In 
summary.  It  appears  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  son  plus  the 
complex  Issues  concerning  the  date  of  death 
or  the  presumption  of  death  tinder  applicable 
law  served  to  complicate  ■the  filing  of  the 
refimd  claim  which  Is  the  subject  of  this 
blU.  Under  these  unusual  circumstances,  the 
committee  letls  that  legislative  reUef  Is 
appropriate  and  accordingly.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 

The  committee  is  In  agreement  with  the 
concluslc.Ts  reached  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  that  this  bill  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. Accordingly,  the  committee  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  3348 
without  amendment. 


JOHN  THOMAS  COSBY.  JR. 

The  bill  iH.R.  2275)  for  the  relief  of 
John  Thomas  Cosby,  Jr.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JOECK  KUNCEK 

The  bill  (H.R.  1698)  for  the  relief  of 
Joeck  Kuncek  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
untinlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-968) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Joeck  Kuncek  of  all  liability  to  the 
United  States  In  the  amount  of  8ll,462.23, 
representing  overpayments  of  retired  pay 
made  In  the  period  from  July  26,  1954.  to 
January  1,  1967,  as  the  result  of  administra- 
tive error.  The  bill  would  further  authorize 
a  refund  of  any  amounts  repaid  or  withheld 
by  reason  of  this  liability. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Army  In  Its  report 
on  the  bin  stated  that  in  view  of  the  hard- 
ship Imposed  on  the  retired  officer,  the  De- 
partment would  not  oppose  the  bill.  The 
Comptroller  General  in  a  report  on  the  same 
bill  questioned  legislative  relief  but  stated 
that  relief  In  this  Instance  Involves  a  matter 
of  policy  for  the  Congress  to  decide. 

Mr.  Joeck  Kuncek  enlisted  on  July  16, 
1924,  and  served  continuously  until  honor- 
ably discharged  on  October  27,  1942,  in  the 
grade  of  master  sergeant  to  accept  a  com- 
mission as  a  second  lieutenant,  Army  of  the 
United  States.  On  April  11,  1944,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant.  On 
March  7,  1947.  he  was  released  from  active 
duty  as  an  officer  and  on  March  10,  1947,  he 
reenllsted  in  the  Regular  Army.  On  May  31, 
1947.  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  and 
transferred  to  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps, 
under  Public  Law  190.  79th  Congress  (now 
codified  as  10  V5S.C.  3914).  with  credit  for 
22  years,  10  months,  ani  6  days  active  Fed- 
eral service  for  basic  pay  purposes.  On  July 


25,  1954,  he  was  discharged  from  the  Army 
Reserve,  with  30  years  of  active  and  inactive 
service,  and  advanced  to  the  grade  of  first 
lieutenant  on  the  retired  list  under  section 
203(e).  Public  Law  810,  80th  Congress,  as 
amended  (now  codified  as  10  U.S.C.  3964). 
Upon  his  advancement  on  the  retired  list  he 
was  entitled  to  retired  pay  based  upon  the 
basic  pay  for  the  grade  to  which  advanced 
and  his  23  years  of  active  Federal  service  (a 
fraction  more  than  one-half  counts  as  a 
year).  In  recomputing  his  retired  pay,  Kun- 
cek was  erroneously  credited  with  30  years 
active  federal  service  and  paid  75  percent  (30 
times  2V2  percent)  of  the  basic  pay  for  a  first 
lieutenant  instead  of  the  authorized  67^2 
percent  (23  times  2>^  percent) .  As  a  result  of 
this  error,  Kuncek  was  overpaid  retired  pay 
in  the  total  amount  of  $11,462.23. 

The  facts  outlined  alxjve  and  detailed  In 
the  departmental  report  demonstrate  that 
the  overpayment  in  this  Instance  occurred 
as  the  result  of  an  administrative  error  on 
the  part  of  Government  personnel  In  com- 
puting retired  pay.  The  confusion  occurred 
when  combined  active  and  Inactive  service 
were  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  computation 
rather  than  the  23  years  of  active  Federal 
service  which  should  have  been  the  basis  for 
the  computation.  As  has  been  noted  this  error 
was  continued  over  the  extended  period  of 
more  than  12  years.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  In  Its  report  states  that  its  investi- 
gation had  disclosed  that  these  overpayments 
resulted  solely  from  administrative  error  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  personnel.  The 
Army  further  found  that  there  was  no  Indi- 
cation that  Mr.  Kuncek  was  not  Justified 
In  relying  on  the  retired  pay  computation 
made  by  Army  personnel.  Similarly,  the  Army 
found  that  there  was  nothing  to  Indicate  a 
lack  of  good  faith  In  receiving  the  monthly 
checks.  The  committee  has  further  concluded 
that  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kuncek  is  now  ap- 
proaching 66  years  of  age  and  other  factors 
outlined  in  the  Army  report  demonstrate 
that  repayment  Is  a  clear  hardship  on  the 
retired  officer.  In  1967.  the  Army  stated  that 
Mr.  Kuncek's  wife  had  suffered  a  heart  at- 
tack 2  years  previously  and  Mr.  Kuncek  had 
to  negotiate  a  substantial  personal  loan  to 
pay  hospital  and  doctors'  fees.  The  Army 
found  that  Mr.  Kuncek  had  no  property  ex- 
cept a  car  given  him  by  his  children  and 
that  he  has  no  source  of  Income  other  than 
his  retirement  pay.  In  view  of  these  circum- 
stances the  Army  did  not  oppose  the  bill. 

This  bill  Is  similar  to  many  that  the 
committee  has  favorably  considered  In  the 
past  few  years.  The  overpayments  to  the 
serviceman  were  made  through  administra- 
tive error.  The  .claimant  received  the  over- 
payments m  g<iod  faith  and  repaying  the 
amount  paid  wfuld  Impose  undue  financial 
hardship  on  the  claimant.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  bill  is  meritorious  and  recommends  It 
favorably. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
arc  the  reports  on  a  similar  bill  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  House  Judlciai-y  Committee. 


THE      PLYMOUTH-PROVTNCETOWN 
CELEBRATION  COMMISSION 

The  bill  (S.  2916)  to  establish  the  Ply- 
mouth-Provlncetown  Celebration  Com- 
mission was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8. 2916 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  tbiee  h\indred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary,  in  1970,  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Provincetown  and  Plymouth, 
which  lead  to  permanent  settlements  whose 
Influflfnoe  on  our  history,  culture,  law,  and 


commerce  extends  through  the  present  day, 
there  Is  hereby  established  the  Plymouth- 
Provlnoetown  Celebration  Cammlaslon  (hoe- 
after  referred  to  as  the  "(Commission"),  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  suitable  plans  for, 
and  conducting  the  celebration  of,  such  an- 
niversary In  1970. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  as  follows : 

(1)  five  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate; 

(2)  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(3)  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  designate  one  of  the  members 
appointed   by   him   to  serve   as   Chairman. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  car- 
rying out  the  v^utles  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  'Within  ninety  days  after  the  termina- 
tion of  such  celebration,  the  Commission 
shall  furnish  a  report  of  Its  activities.  In- 
cluding an  accounting  of  funds  received  and 
exi>ended,  to  the  Congress.  Upon  submission 
of  such  report  to  the  Congress,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  terminate. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Commission  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and 
subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates; 

(2)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem; 

(3)  to  accept  and  to  utilize  the  services 
of  voluntary  and  unoocnpensated  personnel 
and  reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses, 
Including  i>er  diem,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(4)  to  solicit  and  to  accept  gifts  of  money 
or  property; 

(5)  to  procure  supplies,  services,  and  prop- 
erty, cmd  to  make  contracts,  without  re- 
gard to  the  laws  and  procedures  applicable 
to  Federal  agencies; 

(6)  to  request  the  assistance  and  advice 
of,  and  to  cooperate  with,  dvlc,  historic 
and  patriotic  bodies,  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  State  and  local  governments; 

(7)  to  request;  the  oooperaton  and  assist- 
ance of  such  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies as  may  be  appropriate; 

(8)  to  invite  the  participation  of  such 
other  nations  as  may  be  appropriate,  with 
the  assisrtance  and  advice  of  the  Department 
of  State;  and 

(9)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  may 
deem  advisable  from  funds  appropriated 
or  received  as  gifts. 

Sec.  4.  Any  pwoperty  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission remaining  upon  termination  of  snch 
celebration  Is  the  property  of  the  United 
States  and  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  purposes  of  the  national  park 
system  or  may  be  disposed  of  as  surplus 
property.  The  net  revenue,  after  payment 
of  Commission  expenses,  is  the  property  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  be  deposited 
in   the  Treasury  of  the  United  Statiee. 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  stun  of  $100,0(X)  to  carry 
out  the  piirposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-961),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 
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There  being  no  objection,  ;he  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  he  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUBFOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  eglslation  is 
to  create  a  15-member  Plymou  ih-Provlnce- 
town  Celebf.ticn  Commission  foi  the  purpose 
of  developuig  suitable  plans  f<  r.  and  con- 
ducting  the  celebration  of  thi  350th  an- 
niversary of  the  landing  of  th«  Pilgrims  at 
Provincetown  and  Plymouth.  ■«  hlch  led  to 
permanent  settlement  whose  infl  ience  en  our 
history,  culture,  law.  and  comn  erce  extends 
through  the  present  day. 

STATEMENT 

Tills  NaUon  will  celebrate  tie  350th  an- 
niversary in  1970  which  recalls  the  courage 
of  men  who  explored  the  Nev  World.  On 
September  6.  1620.  the  square-ri  sged  English 
vessel  Mayfiower  cleared  Plymotth.  England, 
carrying  101  passengers  bound  f(  ir  America. 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  Coe  gress  should 
involve  the  Nation  in  the  plaining  of  the 
350th  anniversary  of  Provlnceto  wn— the  site 
where  the  Mayflower  first  ai  chored  and 
where  the  historic  Mayflower  Compact  was 
drafted— and  Plymouth.  Masi;.— the  first 
settlement  in  English-speaking  America. 

To  carry  out  the  commemori  .tion  of  this 
event  the  proposed  legislation  creates  a  15- 
member  Commission  composed  >f  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  be  appo  nted  by  the 
President  pro  tempore,  five  Me:  nbers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  i  ippointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  an<  five  pubUc 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  whom  will  be 
designated  to  serve  as  ChairmaJi.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  ssrve  without 
compensation,  but  shaU  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  ether  iiecessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  In  can  ylng  out  the 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

Within  90  days  after  the  teiminatlon  of 
such  celebraUon,  the  Commlaali  )n  shall  fur- 
nish a  report  of  lu  activities,  ncludlng  an 
accounting  of  funds  received  a|»d  expended, 
to  the  Congress.  Upon  submisilon  of  such 
report  to  the  Congress,  the  Com  Dolaslon  shall 
terminate.  ^   ^ 

Section  6  of  S.  2916  wotUd  luthorlM  an 
appropriation  of  »100.000  to  oirry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  act.  The  committee  has  l)een 
advised  that  bo  far  •134.000  »a8  been  re- 
ceived in  private  donations,  $30pOO  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  WCOOO  trom  the  city 
of  Plymouth  and  $20,000  fronJ  the  dty  of 
Provincetown. 

The  committee  has  been  furbished  a  Jus- 
tification for  the  $100,000  of  federal  fund* 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  Th- 
expenses  of  the  Commission  a^  the  Justl 
flcatlon  are  as  follows: 

1.  FuTidtng  of  1920  celebratiim  compared 
to  1970  celebration 

In  1920,  the  foUowlng  ftinds 
prlated: 

State   funds 

Local    funds 

Federal  funds 
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To  date,  the  foUowlng  fuxu^  have  been 
appropriated  or  raised: 

1970 
..  1134.000 
„       30.000 


Private   donation 

State    funds 

Local  funds  (yearly  approprlatloh) 

Plymouth 80.000 

Provincetown    20,000 

Federal  funds  requested 100,000 

2.  Use  of  appropriated  Federal  funds 

(a)  AdmlnlstratlTe 

expenses   $33,  000-$40.  000 


were  appro- 


[.„  $300,000 

.  300,000 
.  600,000 


1.  Capital  improvements. — ^The  commu- 
nity of  Plymouth  plans  to  build  a  Pilgrim 
fountain  to  honor  the  lounders  of  Plymouth. 
Total  cost  of  the  fountain  $75,000.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  has  agreed  to 
absorb  50  percent  of  the  cost.  The  Federal 
Government  could  bear  25  percent  of  the 
cost  and  the  town  of  Plymouth  would  con- 
tribute 25  percent. 

In  addition,  the  town  of  Plymouth  wishes 
to  purchase  privately  held  land  which  now 
separates  two  parcels  of  publicly  owned  land. 
Ptirchase  of  the  land  would  allow  the  com- 
munity to  establish  a  large  park  within 
walking  distance  of  Plymouth  Rock. 

2.  Program  expenses. — The  F'ederal  Gov- 
ernment could  assume  the  cost  of  producing 
a  reenactment  of  "The  Pilgrim  Spirit" — a 
play  written  for  the  300th  anniversary  cele- 
bration. 

The  Federal  Government  could  assume  the 
cost  of  informing  the  American  people  about 
the  anniversary  and  encourage  the  participa- 
tion of  every  State. 

The  Federal  Government  could  assume  the 
cost  of  planning  and  conducting  the  350th 
anniversary  of  Thanksgiving.  In  November  of 
1971. 

The  Federal  Commission  coxild  assist  the 
local  communities  by  gaining  the  aid  and 
Interest  of  appropriate  Federal  agencies  and 
councUs  in  program  development  for  the 
anniversary  celebration. 

It  is  dlfflcult  to  specifically  enumerate  the 
amounts  of  money  such  program  Involve- 
ment would  require.  It  Is  also  Important  to 
allow  the  Commission,  once  established,  to 
develop  its  own  Ideas  and  programs  to  help 
focus  national  attention  and  foster  national 
participation  In  this  most  significant  historic 
anniversary. 

The  committee  has  been  informed  that 
England  and  Holland  have  already  Indicated 
their  Interest  in  participating  in  the  350th 
anniversaiy  and  both  nations  have  planned 
their  own  celebrations  to  commemorate  their 
ancestors'  role  In  the  successful  voyage  of 
the  Mayfiower  and  In  the  settling  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony. 

The  committee  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going believes  that  the  bill  is  meritorious  and 
recommends  favorable  consideration  of  S. 
2916.  without  amendment. 
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CARLETON  R.  McQUOWN 

Tlie  resolution  (S.  Res.  193)  to  refer 
the  bill  (S.  1418)  entitled  "A  bUl  for  the 
reUef  of  Carleton  R.  McQuown"  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  a  report  thereon,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  193 
Resolved,  That  the  bUl  (S.  1418)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carleton  R.  Mc- 
Quown", now  pending  in  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  the  accompanying  papers,  U  hereby 
referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims;  and  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  with  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  Report  to  the  Senate,  at 
the  earUest  pracUcable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  ftwst  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nattire  and  character  of  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States  "and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-974) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  mesisure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

ptniposE 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  Is  to  refer 
the  bill,  S.  1418,  enUtled  "A  BlU  for  the 
Relief  of  Carleton  R.  McQuowu,"  now  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the  ac- 
companying papers  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims,  to  authorize 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  proceed  with  the  same  In  accord- 
..nce  with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and 
2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  re- 
port to  the  Senate,  at  the  eturllest  practicable 
date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  in- 
form the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal,  or  equi- 
table, against  the  United  States  and  the 
amount,  if  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

Specifically,  this  resolution  would  send  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  the  question  of  whether 
the  claimant  Is  entitled  to  certain  compensa- 
tion payments  from  the  United  States  for 
his  undisputed  overtime  work  while  employed 
as  an  investigator  by  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Tax  Division,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  dur- 
ing the  period  from  July  1,  1946,  through 
June  30,  1955. 

STATEMENT 

Legislation  authorizing  Government  com- 
pensation payment  for  the  extensive  overtime 
work  of  the  claimant  was  Introduced  in  the 
87th,  88th,  and  89th  Congresses.  In  the  87th 
Congress  a  bill  for  relief  was  Introduced, 
reported  favorably  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  placed  on  the  calendar.  How- 
ever, no  floor  action  was  taken.  In  the  88th 
Congress  no  action  was  taken  on  the  bill. 
In  the  89th  Congress  the  bill  was  Introduced 
again,  and  postponed  In  committee,  primar- 
ily on  the  groimd  that  no  individual  bill 
should  be  passed  to  compensate  for  overtime 
services  until  "a  comprehensive  study"  of  the 
matter  were  made. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  involved  in  re- 
introducing this  legrlslatlon  in  the  House 
due  to  the  adverse  action  in  previous  Con- 
gresses, and  especially  in  view  of  the  recent 
"study"  by  the  VjS.  Court  of  Claims  ,>  a  bill 
with  an  accompanying  resolution  referring 
the  case  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Covirt  of  Claims  was  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  90th  Congress  so  that  a  report 
might  be  compiled  on  the  merits.  No  action 
was  taken  by  the  Senate. 

This  bill  and  resolution  are  identical  to 
those  Introduced  In  the  90th  Congress. 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  set  forth  In  the 
87th  Congress  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  reported  the  similar  bill  favor- 
ably after  an  extensive  hearing  regarding 
this  claim,  are  as  follows : 

Mr.  Carleton  R.  McQuown,  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Pruett,  and  Mr.  James  E.  Rowles  have  ap- 
pealed to  Congress  for  overtime  compensation 
for  services  they  rendered  the  Alcohol  and 
Tobacco  Tax  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  nature  of  their  work  was  such 
that  these  three  employees  found  It  impos- 
sible to  work  set  hours  or  to  confine  their 
workday  to  the  normal  8-hour  day.  lliese 
facts  were  discussed  In  a  hearing  held  In 
connection  with  the  blU  H.R.  4950  on  May  23. 
1962.  The  testimony  at  that  hearing  Indi- 
cated that  they  were  often  compelled  to  keep 
an  Illegal  distillery  under  surveillance  for 
hours  at  a  time  until  the  operators  of  the 
distillery  appeared.  It  was  the  understanding 
of  Mr.  McQuown,  Mr.  Pruett,  and  Mr.  Rowles 
when  they  assumed  their  duties  with  the 


«  Tattutt  et  al.  v.  United  States,  121  Ct.  Cl. 
495  (1962);  Amvid  Anderson  et  al.  v.  United 
States.  136  Ct.  Cl.  366  (1966);  Alttright  et  oL 
v.  United  States.  161  St.  Cl.  766  (1968); 
Adams  et  al.  v.  United  States.  162  Ct.  Cl.  766 
(1963);  Byrnea  v.  United  States,  163  Ct.  CL 
167  (1963). 
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Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Division  that  in  fact 
no  regular  working  hours  could  be  main- 
tained and  further  that  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  call  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
as  the  situation  might  require.  The  men  were, 
therefore,  under  the  Impression  that  they 
had  no  choice  In  the  matter  but  to  perform 
their  services  without  regard  to  time  limita- 
tions. In  this  connection,  the  following  state- 
ment was  filed  with  the  committee  on  the 
day  of  the  subcommittee  hearing: 

"Re    H.R.    4950    (Carleton    R.    McQuown, 
Thomas  A.  Pruett,  James  E.  Rowles) . 
"To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

"I,  W.  Knox  Johnston,  former  supervisor 
in  charge  of  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax 
Unit,  U.S.  Treasury,  State  of  Georgia,  with 
headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  having  been 
appointed  to  the  position  of  supervisor  In 
1934  and  having  served  in  said  position  until 
my  retirement  in  1954,  had  during  this  period 
of  time,  Carleton  R.  McQuown,  Thomas  A. 
Pruett.  and  James  E.  Rowles  working  under 
my  immediate  supervision. 

"When  they  began  working  In  the  Alcohol 
and  Tobacco  Tax  Unit,  I  instructed  them  that 
no  regular  working  hours  could  be  main- 
tained that  they  vrould  be  subject  to  call  at 
all  hours  during  the  24-hour  day,  and  when 
assigned  to  an  investigation,  they  would  be 
required  to  complete  the  Investigation  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  time  Involved.  All 
investigators  who  worked  tinder  my  super- 
vision were  subject  to  24-hour  call,  U 
necessary. 

"When  the  Congress  passed  the  overtime 
pay  bin  In  1945  covering  Government  em- 
ployees, there  was  some  question  as  to  how 
It  would  apply  to  the  men  in  our  unit.  As  the 
particulars  were  not  clear,  I  Instructed  the 
men  that  they  were  to  continue  working  as  In 
the  past,  as  the  work  done  by  the  Investi- 
gators could  not  always  be  completed  In  a 
regular  8-hour  workday.  The  men  under  my 
supervision  were  expected  to  continue  their 
work  until  the  assignment  was  completed 
regardless  of  the  hours  required. 

"My  office  prepared  a  weekly  statement 
of  the  number  of  hours  of  overtime  worked 
by  each  Investigator  and  It  was  submitted 
to  the  district  office  of  the  Alcohol  and  To- 
bacco Tax  Unit. 

"Shotild  an  Investigator  have  failed  to  per- 
form his  duty  as  instructed,  he  would  have 
been  subject  to  reprimand,  suspension,  dis- 
missal, or  some  other  punitive  action. 

"This  16th  day  of  Febniary  1962. 

"W.  KNOX  JOHNffTOK." 

At  the  hearing  on  the  bill,  Mr.  McQuown 
appeared  and  testified  In  behalf  of  his  own 
claim.  Mr.  McQuown  was  questioned  as  to 
their  understanding  regarding  their  entitle- 
ment to  overtime  and  whether  they  made 
any  effort  to  claim  it  during  the  period  In 
which  It  was  performed.  Mr.  McQuown  re- 
pUed: 

"We  never  did  anything  because  we  were 
told — we  were  told  that  our  overtime  was 
being  reported,  and  we  were  told  that  we 
would  have  to  work  or  we  would  be  fired;  and 
we  made  no  effort  whatsoever  to  put  ourselves 
In  a  position  where  our  Jobs  would  be  Jeop- 
ardized because  I  was  at  an  age,  if  I  was  left 
out,  I  couldnt  have  gotten  a  Job." 

Subsequently,  the  men  did  submit  claims 
and  they  were  rejected  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  bill  opposed  relief  on  the  ground 
that  the  work  performed  by  these  men  was 
"voluntary  "  This  Is  the  position  adopted  by 
the  Comptroller  General  In  disallowing  the 
claims  of  Mr.  McQuown,  Mr.  Pniett,  and  Mr. 
Rowles. 

In  view  of  the  facts  brought  out  In  the 
hearing  and  in  the  material  submitted  to 
the  committee.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
bill  be  considered  favorably. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  consist- 
ently opposed  enactment  of  this  legislation 


as  Is  evidenced  In  Its  reports  in  the  87th 
Congress  and  the  90th  Congress. 

The  main  Issue  raised  In  the  case  seems 
to  be  one  of  Interpreting  a  statute,  a  question 
of  law  or  equity.  This  would  Indicate  that 
the  proper  procedure  here  would  be  to  refer 
the  case  to  t'ae  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  for  his  Interpretation 
of  the  statute  and  Its  applicability  to  the 
particular  facts  of  this  case. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  question  of  law 
Involved,  the  differences  of  opinion  within 
the  three  branches  of  the  Government,  the 
restiltant  discrepancies  in  compensation 
awarded  for  overtime  agency  work,  the  equi- 
ties of  the  particular  situation,  and  the  many 
recent  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims, 
this  committee  feels  that,  both  practically 
and  constitutionally,  the  case  shotUd  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  on  the  merits 
since  he  would  have  more  expertise  on  the 
subject  and  would  be  more  capable  to  decide 
questions  raised  by  this  particular  case.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  committee  recommends  that 
the  resolution  be  agreed  to. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
BICENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3630)  to  amend  the  joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment,  strike  out 
ail  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  to  establish  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  July  4,  1966,  80  Stat. 
269).  as  amended,  Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  In  section  2(b)  (3)  the  words 
"the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation," after  the  words  "the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,"; 

(2)  by  deleting  in  section  6(c)  everything 
after  the  word  "section"  end  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code."; 

(3)  by  adding  an  additional  secUon  6(g)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SBC.  6.  (g)  Whoever,  except  as  authorized 
under  rules  and  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Commission,  knowingly  manufactures,  re- 
produces, or  uses  any  logos,  symbols,  or 
marks  originated  under  authority  of  and 
certified  by  the  Commission  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  commemoration  of  the 
American  Revolution  bicentennial  at  any 
facsimile  thereof,  or  in  such  a  manner  as 
suggests  any  such  logos,  symbols,  or  marks, 
ahaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $260  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months  or  both: 
Provided,  That  this  section  shall  be  applied 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
notification  of  certification  hereunder  by  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  each  such  logo, 
symbol,  or  mark."; 

(4)  by  deleting  section  7(a)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowliig: 

"Sbc.  7.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $373,000  for  the 
period  through  fiscal  year  1971." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-976) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  oblectlon,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  b  nted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


PT7RPOSE  OP   AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ttire  of  a  substitute  is  to  Incorporate  new 
language  suggested  by  the  Commission  to 
carry  out  Its  purposes,  and  limit  the  author- 
ization to  $373,000  for  fiscal  1971. 

ptrsposc 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended,  Is  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commis6l(»i  so  as  to  add  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
as  members  of  the  Commission  and  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  not  to  exceed  $373,000 
for  fiscal  year  1971. 

STATEMENT 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  was  established  on  July  4,  1966, 
under  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-491  (80 
Stat.  259).  The  statute  places  on  the  Com- 
mission the  resi>on£lbllity  of  planning,  en- 
couraging, developing,  and  coordinating  the 
commemoration  during  the  bicentennial  era- 

Broadly  representative  of  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  citizens,  the  Commission 
has  35  members.  Pour  are  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  four  are  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  app>olnted  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Also  aa  members  are 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior,  Defense,  Commerce,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, Archivist  of  the  United  States,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Hiunanltles. 

Seventeen  members  are  appointed  by  the 
President  from  private  life,  one  of  whom  Is 
designated  by  the  President  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

Four  of  the  17  members  appointed  to  the 
Commission  by  President  Johnson  In  Janu- 
ary 1967.  are  serving  today.  Three  other  mem- 
bers who  were  among  the  initial  appointees 
have  recently  resigned  from  the  Commission 
because  of  more  pressing  business  commit- 
ments. 

Central  to  the  effective  discharge  of  its  re- 
spwnslbillties  is  the  development  by  the  Com- 
mission of  a  national  plan  of  commemorative 
activities  throughout  the  Nation.  This  Is  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  report  to  the  President 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  recom- 
mending activities  and  observances  during 
the  bicentennial  era  which  are  appropriate 
to  the  bicentennial. 

The  original  legislation  establishing  the 
Commission  required  this  report  to  be  sut>- 
mltted  on  or  before  July  4. 1968,  subsequently 
extended  by  amendment  to  July  4,  1970.  The 
amended  legislation  authorized  appropria- 
tions and  Congress  appropriated  $150,000  to 
the  Commission  in  fiscal  year  1969,  $77,000  of 
which  has  been  carried  over  to  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Fiscal  year  1970  appropriations  for 
the  Commission  amounted  to  $175,000,  giv- 
ing the  Commission  a  total  of  $252,000  avail- 
able during  this  fiscal  year. 

The  first  elements  of  the  staff  were  orga- 
nized during  January  1969.  New  members  of 
the  Commission  were  appointed  and  others 
continued  by  President  Nixon  on  July  3,  1969. 

Since  July  4. 1969.  the  full  Commission  has 
held  five  meetings  and  numerous  meetings 
of  Its  subcommittees.  It  has  been  given  au- 
thority by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  Its  staff  paid  from  Its  own 
funds  from  four  to  10  full-time  permanent 
employees. 

The  Oommission  is  mindful  that,  as  stated 
In  the  Joint  resolution,  thf  bicentennial 
should  be  predicated  on  the  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Nation  was  founded.  The 
bicentennial  offers  America  a  compelling  op- 
p.nunlty  to  review  200  years  of  freedom,  to 
recall  with  Justifiable  pride  the  heritage,  the 
growth,  and  the  accomplishments  of  two  cen- 
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turles,  and  to  look  forward  tc 
third  century,  committing 
vldually  and  collectively,  to  the 
those  naUonal  goals  which  " 
achieved.    As    the    Commlsslo^ 
"Some  or  this  work  will  be 
be  festive,  because  the  200th 
country  should  be  at  onoe  a 
tlon  and  a  solemn  rededlcatlo^ 

To  be  succeesful.  however, 
of  the  bicentennial  must  be  a 
occasion,  with  a  role  and 
involvement  for  every  citizen. 
nlty,  and  every  organization. 
of  involvement  that  the  Commjl: 
encourage  in  the  discharge  of 
ties. 

The  Commission's  major 
have  been  devoted  to  the 
mation  and  formulation  of 
eluded   In   the   National 
which   will   be  submitted   to 
The  plan  will  catalog  program! 
which    are    representative    of 
events  appropriate  to  the 
mission    and   its   staff    are    in 
Interested  Individuals  and  o: 
many  fields  of  endeavor  at 
national,  and  International 

Indicative  of  the  broad 
mission's   efforts   to   develop 
program       of       commemorat^^' 
throughout   the   Nation    are 

1.  The  Governor  of  each 
and  of  the  Commonwealth 
has  been  a?ked  to  establish 
commission   to   work   with 
and  Its  staff  In  developing 
In  generating  a  sense  of 
part  of   the  people.  Sixteen 
rltorles  thus  far  have  created 
tlons.   In   addition,  23 
pointed  a  representative  in 
the   establishment  of  slmilai 
A  number  of  cities  have  also 
centennial  commlaslons,   and 
tlons   from  all  of   these 
submitted   to  the  Commtsslc^ 
1970. 

2.  The  Commission  has 
mlttees  comprised  of   Its 
with  national  organizations 
(a)    arts    and    humanities; 
agriculture,  and  labor;   (c) 
sitlons;    (d)   media;    (e) 
and  service  organizations; 
Recommendations    from 
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possible   range   of   concepts 
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National,  State,  local,  and 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Bi4r.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-962),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measiu-e. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  la  to 
designate  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  year  1972  as  "National 
Parks  Centennial  Year,"  in  recognition  of 
the  establishment  on  March  1,  1872,  of  the 
world's  first  national  park,  Yellowstone,  and 
to  plan  the  centennial  actlvltes.  The  reso- 
lution establishes  a  15-member  special  Com- 
mission to  prepare  and  execute  plans  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  world's  first  national  park,  and  provide 
host  services  for  the  world  conference  on 
national  parka  In  1972. 

ffTATKMEirr 

To  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  the  national  park  move- 
ment, the  Joint  resolution  requests  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing 1972  as  "National  Park  Centennial  Tear  " 
and  creates  a  16-member  sp>eclal  Commission 
composed  of  four  Members  from  the  Senate, 
four  Members  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Secretary  of  Interior,  and  six 
nongovernmental  members  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  persons  having 
outstanding  knowledge  and  experience  in 
the  fields  of  natural  and  historical  resource 
preservation  and  public  recreation.  One  of 
the  Presidential  members  shall  be  appointed 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  this  committee  states 
in  part  as  follows: 

We  believe  it  U  appropriate  to  designate 
the  lOOth  year  following  the  establishment 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park  as  "National 
Park  Centennial  Year."  We  believe  it  is  fit- 
ting that  representatives  of  other  nations  be 
Invited  to  participate  In  the  national  park 
centennial,  since  1872  was  also  the  beginning 
of  a  worldwide  movement  for  national  parks. 
A  world  conference  on  national  parks,  to  be 
held  at  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Parka  In  1972,  would  be  the  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  bringing  together  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  all  nations  of 
the  world  In  this  field. 

The  Joint  resolution  would  establish  a  spe- 
cial Commission  and  would  prepare  and 
execute  the  plans  for  the  commemoration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  world's  first  national  park,  and 
provide  host  services  for  the  world  confer- 
ence on  national  parks  in  1972.  We  expect 
that  the  Commission  will  develop  and  main- 
tain special  exhibitions  on  the  national  park 
system  throughout  the  Nation,  undertake 
important  studies  of  the  system  for  publi- 
cation and  distribution  to  schools  and  li- 
braries, and  encourage  the  development  of 
nationwide  and  worldwide  educational  pro- 
grams to  promote  the  national  park  con- 
cept. This  Department  Intends  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Commission  that  it  Include  in 
Its  agenda  such  items  as  the  preservation  of 
natural  habitats,  protection  of  endangered 
species  of  fauna  and  flora,  and  education  on 
conservation  practices  and  problems  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  national  park  con- 
cept. Of  course,  the  Commission  will  have 
complete  authority  over  what  matters  will 
be  placed  on  the  agenda. 

The  estimated  annual  cost  of  the  Com- 
mission's activity  in  planning  and  executing 
the  centennial  celebration  Is  expected  to 
range  from  about  (40,000  In  the  early  years 
to  •110,000  In  1972.  These  expenditures  will 
Include  the  costs  of  advance  planning,  trav- 
el, research,  publications,  and  exhibits,  and 


assistance  in  hosting  a  world  conference  on 
national  parks.  We  estimate  that  approxi- 
mately $850,000  will  be  needed  for  all  aspects 
of  the  Commission's  work.  The  Joint  resolu- 
tion provides,  however,  that  not  more  than 
$250,000  may  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  its 
provisions.  We  expect  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  funds  will  be  donated  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Commission  and  of  the  world 
conference,  because  of  the  national  inter- 
national significance  of  the  national  park 
centennial.  The  $250,000  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  Joint  resolution  will 
provide  the  funds  for  the  Initial  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  the  Commission.  The 
remaining  costs  will  be  provided  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  estimates 
that  approximately  $850,000  will  be  needed 
for  all  aspects  of  the  Commission's  work. 
House  Joint  Resolution  546  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  provides,  however, 
that  not  more  than  $250,000  shall  be  appro- 
priated out  of  Federal  funds  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution.  It  Is  ex- 
pected, in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,  that  the  remaining 
$600,000  will  be  donated  from  non-Federal 
sources  because  of  the  national  and  Interna- 
tional significance  of  the  national  parks 
centennial.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
$250,000  of  Federal  funds  would  not  be  made 
available  until  the  Commission  first  collect- 
ed  $300,000  from  non-Federal  sources. 

This  committee  In  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be- 
lieves It  is  appropriate  to  designate  the  year 
1972  as  "National  Parks  Centennial  Year." 
This  committee  also  believes  that  It  Is  ap- 
propriate to  establish  a  Commission  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Joint  resolution.  Ac- 
cordingly the  committee  recommends  favor- 
able consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
546.  without  amendment. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  OHIO 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 

The  concurrent  resolution  fH.  Con. 
Res.  573)  commemorating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-963),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSB 

Purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution  is 
that  the  Congress  sends  congratulations  and 
greetings  to  the  Ohio  State  University  on 
the  occasion  of  the  l(X)th  anniversary  of 
its  founding,  and  extends  the  hope  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  the  Ohio 
State  University  will  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper  In  cent\irles  to  come. 

8TATKKENT 

In  1970,  the  centennial  year  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  the  people  of  Ohio  salute 
with  pride  their  land-grant  university  for 
the  many  contributions  it  has  made  to  the 
lives  of  people  during  Its  first  100  years. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Novice  G.  Paw- 
cett.  president  since  1956,  the  university  has 
become  one  of  the  major  centers  of  higher 
education  In  the  world.  In  partnership  with 
trustees,  faculty,  governmental  officials, 
alumni,  and  friends  of  the  university,  Presi- 
dent Fawcett  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  teaching,  I'esearch,  and  pub- 
lic service. 

Ohio  State's  program  attracts  students 
from  every  county  In  Ohio,  every  State  in  the 
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Nation,  and  from  87  countries  of  the  world. 
Enrollment  in  this  centennial  year  will  reach 
50  000  students.  The  number  of  living 
graduates  will  reach  150,000  as  Ohio  State 
annually  adds  new  alumni  to  serve  In  all 
the  major  fields  of  business  and  profes- 
sional endeavor. 

The  university  is  a  major  resource  for  the 
future  progress  and  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  and  of  the  Nation.  To  help  In- 
sure that  the  full  benefits  of  this  great  re- 
source are  available  to  the  people,  Ohio  State 
has  undertaken  a  centennial  development 
fund.  The  fund  U  designed  to  make  possible, 
through  private  gifts,  the  extra  measure  of 
financial  support  which  can  open  the  way 
to  a  new  century  of  unprecedented  service. 

For  its  record  of  accomplishment  during 
its  first  century;  for  Its  great  potential  for 
future  contributions;  for  its  able  faculty 
and  staff  and  Its  distinguished  president,  Dr. 
Novice  G.  Fawcett,  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity merits  the  commendation  and  support 
of  the  people  of  Ohio  and  of  the  Nation. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
concurrent  resolution  has  a  meritorious  pur- 
pose and  accordingly  recommends  favorable 
consideration  of  House  concurrent  resolution 
573  without  amendment. 


CONGRATULATIONS  AND  GREET- 
INGS TO  OHIO  NORTHERN  UNI- 
VERSITY ON  THE  lOOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  ITS  FOUNDING 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  575),  that  the  Congress  sends  con- 
gratulations and  greetings  to  Ohio 
Northern  University  on  the  occasion  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  its  founding 
and  extends  the  hope  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  Ohio  Northern 
University  will  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper  in  centuries  yet  to  come,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.'  91-964),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PITH  POSE 

Purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution  is  to 
provide  that  the  Congress  sends  congratula- 
tions and  greetings  to  Ohio  Northern  Uni- 
versity on  the  occasion  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  its  founding  and  extends  the  hope  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  Ohio 
Northern  University  will  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper  in  centuries  yet  to  come. 

STATEMENT 

Ohio  Northern  University,  of  Ada.  Ohio, 
will  observe  Its  centennial  year  from  August 
14,  1970.  through  August  13.  1971.  The  uni- 
versity of  the  United  Methodist  Church  has 
2.300  students  enrolled  In  colleges  of  liberal 
arts,  engineering,  pharmacy,  and  law.  It  Is 
one  of  the  few  institutions  in  the  country 
combining  a  liberal  arts  curriculum  with  col- 
leges of  engineering,  pharmacy,  and  law. 

Since  It  was  founded  in  1871  by  Dr.  Henry 
Solomon  Lehr,  Ohio  Northern  University  has 
graduated  more  than  20,000  persons.  Today 
there  are  more  than  11.000  living  alumni 
serving  their  communities  and  the  Nation  In 
all  50  States  In  the  Nation  and  In  many  for- 
eign countries. 

The  following  Ohio  Northern  University 
degree  holders  are  currently  serving  in  the 
U.S.  Congress:  William  M.  McCulloch.  Del- 
bert  Latta,  Frank  T.  Bow.  and  Jackson  Betts. 
At  one  time  four  Ohio  Northern  University 
graduates  were  concurrently  U.S.  Senators: 
Prank  B.  Willis,  Simeon  D.  Tees,  Arthur  J. 
Robinson,  and  John  M.  Roblaon. 
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One-third  of  the  pharmacists  In  Ohio  com- 
pleted their  college  work  at  Ohio  Northern 
University.  More  than  1.100  attorneys  with 
law  degrees  from  Ohio  Northern  University 
are  serving  In  Ohio  and  neighboring  States. 
In  excess  of  12,000  engineering  graduates  are 
employed  by  private  industries.  State,  and 
county  offices,  as  well  as  at  the  Federal  level. 
And  many  hundreds  of  teachers,  business 
leaders,  and  housewives  are  devoted  alumni 
of  this  Independent  university. 

The  tmlverslty  has  grown  from  a  normal 
school  serving  northwest  Ohio  to  one  of  the 
complex  private  universities  In  the  State  of 
Ohio.  It  has  survived  depressions  which 
threatened  It  financially;  it  has  survived 
wars  which  took  Its  students;  it  has  survived 
today's  campus  turmoil  by  standing  on  Its 
principles.  The  university  seeks  to  graduate 
students  imbued  with  Christian  Ideals,  ac- 
complished In  scholastic  achievement.  In- 
spired with  a  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  committed  to  a  way 
of  life  that  will  result  In  a  maximum  of 
personal  and  social  worth. 

In  recent  years,  the  university  has  grown 
at  an  unprecedented  rate  in  every  way:  aca- 
demically, physically,  and  financially.  A 
new  liberal  arts  curriculum  has  gained  wide- 
spread Interest  among  educators.  More  than 
42  percent  of  the  168  full-time  faculty  mem- 
bers have  the  doctorate  degree  and  have  at- 
tended more  than  150  different  colleges  and 
universities.  Ohio  Northern  University  has  a 
teaching  faculty  with  research  playing  a  sec- 
ondary role. 

The  university  Is  governed  by  a  board  of 
trustees  of  42  members  who  determine  the 
major  basic  policies.  The  trustees  select  the 
president  of  the  university,  who  Is  Dr.  Sam- 
uel L.  Meyer,  and  delegate  to  him  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  the  operation 
of  the  university. 

The  university  is  In  the  midst  of  a  $6,910,- 
000  development  campaign.  The  campaign 
Is  expected  to  be  successfully  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  centennial  year  In  August  of 
1971.  Funds  will  provide  new  buildings,  op- 
erating funds,  and  more  endowment. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purpose  and 
accordingly  recommends  favorable  consid- 
eration of  H.  Con.  Res.  575. 


THE  POSTAL  REORGANIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3842)  to  improve  and 
modernize  the  postal  service,  to  reor- 
ganize the  Post  OflBce  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Chair,  what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  The  pending  business  is  S.  3842, 
an  act  to  reform  the  postal  service. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
bill  S.  3842.  and  ask  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

'All  but  two  of  these  amendments  are 
technical,  correcting  typographical  er- 
rors in  the  bill  as  reported. 

Two  amendments  are  substantive:  One 
to  limit  the  8  percent  salary  increase  for 


employees  in  the  postal  field  service  to  a 
rate  not  higher  than  the  rate  now  in  ef- 
fect for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Salary 
Schedule,  which  is  $36,000  a  year;  and 
the  other  to  permit  a  retired  employee  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
who  Ls  receiving  a  civil  service  retir«nent 
annuity  to  serve  as  a  Governor  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  without  having  his  salary  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  his  civil  service 
retirement  annuity,  as  is  now  done  in 
the  case  of  any  reemployed  annuitant. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment.  In  es- 
sence, is  to  permit  the  appointment  of  a 
retired  postal  oflScer  or  employee,  whose 
expertise  would  undoubtedly  serve  the 
new  agency  well,  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors without  charging  him  a  very  sub- 
stantial, or  in  some  cases,  a  complete, 
reduction  in  his  $10,000  a  year  salary  as 
a  Governor  on  the  Board  By  the  same 
token,  the  amendment  would  prohibit 
such  a  reemployed  annuitant  to  receive 
additional  retirement  credit  based  on  his 
service  as  a  Governor  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

I  ask  that  the  amendments  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments wiU  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
without  objection,  the  amendments  are 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  188,  line  4,  amend  paragraph  (6) 
so  as  to  read : 

"(6)  may  be  redeemable  before  maturity 
in  such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  at  such 
redemption  premiums  as  the  Board  may  de- 
termine;". 

On  page  189.  line  8,  after  the  word  "In- 
heritance" delete  the  period  and  Insert  a 
comma  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  196,  between  lines  1  and  3,  In 
the  small  type  Indicating  the  subjects  of 
the  sections.  In  the  line  l>eglnnlng  "2701., 
delete  the  final  "s"  ^■n  the  word  "adjust- 
ments". 

On  page  209.  lln"  delete  the  comma 

after  the  word  "addre. 

On  page  227.  line  delete  the  hyphen 

between  the  words  "uiiper"  and  "right-hand" 
so  as  to  read  "upper  right-hand". 

On  page  230,  line  16,  strike  nut  "other  than 
any"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "less  aa 
amount  equal  to  the". 

On  page  237,  lines  10  and  11,  delete  the 
words  "recommended  decision  to  the  Com- 
mission for  reconsideration  and  a  further". 
On  page  244.  line  6,  strike  out  the  number 
"3707"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  nimi- 
ber  "3708". 

On  page  246,  at  line  15,  strike  out  "(8)" 
and  Insert  "(7)  "  In  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  251,  line  3,  delete  the  word 
"and". 

On  page  255,  at  line  25,  Insert  the  words 
"carrier  or"  after  the  word  "any". 

On  i>age  266,  at  line  5,  Insert  the  words 
"carriers  or"  after  the  word  "other". 

On  page  265.  line  17.  Insert  the  word  "the" 
after  the  word  "of". 

On  page  268,  between  lines  18  and  19,  In- 
sert the  following : 

(16)  Section  8331(1)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  ( vlli ) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (Ix)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(X)  a  Governor  of  the  Board  of  Qovemora 
of  the  United  States  Postal  Service.". 
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apjly 


to  an  In- 
Oovemor  of 
itnlted  States 


2f.  delete  the 

'(a)"  before 

jnd  5,  insert 

c  >mpensatlon. 

jay  for  level 

section  5316 

:  ball  be  paid 

section."". 

letter  "s"'  to 


period  Insert 

iball  be  unl- 
Its  terrl- 


St«tes 


a]  id 
dc  wn 


'of  sucb  a 
strike  out 
through 


o  It  the  words 


forgivable 
are  so  few 


(17)  Section  8344  Is  amended 
the  end  thereof  the  following 
tlon.: 

"(c)  This  section  does  not 
dividual  appointed  to  serve  as  a 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Postal  Service." 

On  page  271,  lines   18  and 
word  "the". 

On  page  280,  line  22,  Insert 
••The". 

On  page  281.  between  lines  4 
the  following  new  subsection: 

'•(b)  No  rate  of  basic  pay  or 
In  excess  of  the  rate  of  basic 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  t 

On  page  283.  line  8,  add  the 
the  word  "section"". 

On  page  232,  line  11,  after  the 
the  f (blowing : 

'"The  rate  for  each  such  class 
form  throughout  the  United 
tories  and  possessions.". 

On  page   232,   line   13,  Insert 
class"  after  the  word  "letter" 
all  after  the  word   "origin" 
the  word  "addressee"  In  line  16 

On  page  232.  line  19.  strike 
'"or  parcel"'. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
luctant to  read  a  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  because  it  violites  a  deep 
principle  of  mine,  and  I  have  : 
caught  in  that  act  before.  Hawever,  be- 
cause of  the  occasion  this  is.  a  nd  the  sub- 
ject at  hand,  it  is  especiall3 
that  I  do  so  because  there 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  at  tliis  late  hour 
that  it  would  do  no  violence  to  anyone's 
patience  and  I  believe  it  is  imi  ortant  that 
the  carefully  worded  languag  i  of  the  de- 
scription of  this  measure  and  its  implica- 
tions, in  light  of  the  commit^"s  action, 
be  made  explicitly  clear. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  sh^ll  read  the 
draft  in  order  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  debate  that  will  follow  ii  the  wake 
of  laying  down  this  bill,  debate  that  will 
get  underway,  by  agreement  sometime 
on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  whi^  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  avil  Service 
recommends  for  enactment  By  the  Sen- 
ate today,  S.  3842,  to  improv^  and  mod- 
ernize the  postal  service  and  to  estab- 
lish the  U.S.  Postal  Service  M  based  on 
the  critical  needs  which  olir  Nation's 
postal  system  has  faced  for  s(  iveral  years 
and  the  answers  to  these  prot  lems  which 
the  committee  considers  to  !«  the  most 
effective  resolution  to  Insure  long-range 
improvement  of  all  aspects  o(  postal  op- 
erations. 

For  many,  many  years  officials  of  the 
Government  and  the  publii:  generally 
have  taken  too  little  notice  c  t  the  grad- 
ually Increasing  problems  cf  the  Post 
Office.  We  have  relied  upor  inefficient 
and  expensive  solutions  of  a  i  hort-range 
nature.  It  is  neither  relevant  nor  help- 
ful to  cite  that  30  years  ago,  liostal  clerks 
and  letter  carriers  were  often  recruited 
from  among  the  ranks  of  college  gradu- 
ates; or  that  a  postal  Job  in  a  town  of 
5.000  or  6,000  people  was  alwiays  eagerly 
sought  after  because  of  Its  Day  and  se- 
curity; or  that  the  postal  Itystem  will 
nm  itself  if  management  wl^  just  leave 
the  workers  alone;  or  any  ojT  the  other 
meaningless  homilies,  howe^ter  well  In- 
tended, which  have  been  uttered  in  ref- 
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erence  to  the  postal  service  in  the  psist, 
as  well  as  the  present. 

To  paraphrase  Mark  Twain  on  the 
weather,  everybody  talks  about  poor 
postal  service,  but  nobody  does  anything 
about  it.  I  might  inject  the  extra  com- 
plication that  we  have  about  200  million 
postmasters  general  in  the  United  States. 
Each  person  has  his  own  solution  for 
the  one  part  that  seems  to  affect  him. 
The  legislation  we  recommend  in  S.  3842 
will  reverse  that — we  will  do  something 
about  it. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  fairly  well  known.  The 
Chicago  mail  strike  at  Christmas,  1966, 
alerted  the  Nation  to  the  problem  of  a 
serious  mail  service  breakdown.  Larry 
O'Brien,  then  the  Postmaster  General, 
recommended  the  conversion  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  from  its  historic  po- 
sition as  a  Cabinet-level  executive  de- 
partment with  a  Postmaster  General 
nominated  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  and  with  most  of 
its  managerial  officials  appointed  on  the 
basis  of  political  affiliation,  to  an  inde- 
pendent, government-controlled  cor- 
poration divorced  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  influence  and  pressures  of  partisan 
political  considerations. 

President  Johnson  appointed  a  Pres- 
idential commission,  known  as  the  Kap- 
pel  Commission,  which  conducted  a 
searching  inquiry  Into  all  aspects  of 
postal  operations.  In  May  1968,  the 
Commission  confirmed  Mr.  O'Brien's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Post  Office  be 
established  as  a  public  service  agency 
outside  of  the  normal  channels  of  po- 
litical government. 

After  several  months'  study  in  1969, 
the  Post  Office  Department  In  the  Nixon 
administration  endorsed  the  O'Brien- 
Kappel  recommendation,  proposing  a 
government  corporation  to  operate  the 
postal  service.  In  October  1969  the  Sen- 
ate committee  began  its  public  hearings 
and  during  most  of  this  year  the  com- 
mittee, either  formally  or  Informally,  has 
be«i  developing  leglsla.tlon  to  enact  Into 
law  basic  structural  reform  and  reor- 
ganization. 

In  March  of  this  year,  postal  workers 
in  New  York  City  and  a  few  other  large 
metropolitan  areas  walked  off  the  job, 
and  the  Nation  felt  the  first  real  paraly- 
sis of  a  postal  strike.  The  Postmaster 
General  and  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral sat  down  with  the  representatives 
of  the  AFL-CIO  craft  unions  in  the  pos- 
tal service  and  negotiated  an  agreement 
to  resolve  the  dispute.  The  first  por- 
tion that  agreement,  a  6-percent  in- 
crease In  postal  pay  retroactive  to  the 
last  pay  period  In  December,  was  en- 
acted into  law  in  April,  Public  Law  91- 
231.  The  last  portion  of  the  agreement, 
establishing  a  new  postal  system  and  a 
further  8-percent  increase  in  postal  pay, 
is  embodied  in  H.R.  17070,  which  re- 
cently passed  the  House,  and  S.  3842, 
the  pending  bill. 

In  the  meantime,  on  March  19,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice (Mr.  PoNo)  and  I  jointly  sponsored 
S.  3613,  a  postal  reorganization  bill  of 
our  own  making,  and  after  numerous 
executive  sessions  and  considerable  dis- 


cussion with  the  Postmaster  General  and 
the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  the  bill 
evolved  into  the  form  presented  in 
S.  3842,  as  we  introduced  that  measure 
on  May  14.  On  June  3,  the  committee  re- 
ported S.  3842  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  but  only  the 
provisions  relating  to  transportation  of 
mail  differ  significantly  from  the  bill  as 
it  was  Grigiuallj  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  and  me. 

In  the  committee's  judgment,  there 
are  four  general  problem  areas  in  the 
postal  system  today  that  need  to  be 
resolved.  Our  bill  is  designed  to  meet 
those  specific  needs  and  give  the  new 
U.S.  Postal  Service  the  power,  as  well  as 
the  duty,  to  lulfiil  their  delegated  respon- 
sibility to  operate  a  postal  system  as 
Congress,  by  article  1,  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution  is  empowered  to  establish. 

The  four  problem  areas  are  these: 

First.  The  organization  of  the  Post 
Office  as  a  Cabinet-level  department  of 
the  executive  branch,  under  the  control 
of  the  incumbent  political  administra- 
tion and  subject  to  annual  reviews  of 
programs  and  spending  by  the  Congress 
through  its  legislative  oversight  as  well 
as  its  appropriations  process; 

Second.  The  lack  of  any  significant 
control  by  the  Postmaster  General  over 
either  revenues  or  expenditures  of  the 
postal  system; 

Third.  The  inability  to  develop  long- 
range  postal  modernization  planning  and 
to  finance  such  planning  on  other  than 
an  annual  basis  subject  to  review  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  appro- 
priations process;  and 

Fourth.  The  frequent  change  of  the 
individuals  serving  in  policymaking  and 
administrative  positions  in  the  head- 
quarters and  regional  offices  of  the  Postal 
Service,  which  diminishes  the  effective- 
ness of  management  to  imderstand  and 
resolve  problems. 

My  statement  this  afternoon  will  re- 
late to  the  nature  and  effect  of  these 
problems  and  how  the  committee  recom- 
mendation in  S.  3842  proposes  to  solve 
them. 

POSTAL     ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  President,  the  first  broad  area  re- 
quiring legislative  change  is  that  of  the 
basic  organization  and  structure  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Since  before  the 
Constitution  was  ratified  and  our  Gov- 
ernment was  established,  the  Post  Office 
has  existed  as  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  the  executive  branch.  The  Post- 
master General  has  always  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet  and  the 
dignity  of  his  office  has  always  been 
equated  with  the  highest  level  of  presi- 
dential appointments.  To  change  that 
system  involves  a  major  policy  judgment, 
but  unless  that  system  Is  changed  we 
believe  that  the  nature  of  our  political 
institution  will  continue  to  make  the 
Post  Office  heavily  reliant  upon  the  pol- 
icies and  programs  of  the  encumbent 
political  party  and  administration.  Be- 
cause we  believe  that  policies  and  pro- 
gram developments  are  a  negligible  fac- 
tor In  the  operation  of  the  Post  Office, 
we  recommend  the  transfer  of  the  postal 
service  from  a  Cabinet  department  to 
an  independent  agency. 

As  part  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
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system,  another  problem  we  faced  was 
that  of  removing  the  post  office  from 
what  is  called  partisan  politics.  As  a 
politician,  I  find  nothing  wrong  witli 
politics  in  Government,  any  more  than 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  politics  in 
business  or  education  or  anywhere  else. 
I  am  confident  that  there  will  be  politics 
in  the  Post  Office  whether  it  is  a  Govern- 
ment corporation  or  a  subcommittee  of 
the  PTA.  But  what  we  specifically  at- 
tempt to  achieve,  first  of  all,  is  to  elim- 
inate political  affiliation  or  political  rec- 
ommendations from  being  a  predominant 
or  even  an  influential  factor  in  the  selec- 
tion of  people  to  work  in  the  Post  Office, 
whether  such  a  person  is  the  son  of  a 
county  chairman  or  the  president  of  a 
bank. 

No  Postmaster  General,  including  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  was  ever  appointed  to 
the  job  becaure  he  was  an  expert  in  postal 
operations.  The  role  of  political  endorse- 
ment in  the  selection  of  postmasters  and 
rural  carriers  and  even  the  promotion  of 
employees  to  supervisorj"  positions,  is 
historic  and  well  known.  In  some  cases, 
the  selection  from  the  civil  service  regis- 
ter as  a  clerk  or  carrier  has  been  made 
on  the  basis  of  political  endorsement  over 
other  equally  well-qualified  applicants. 
Regional  directors,  high-level  headquar- 
ters officials,  and  most  other  Jobs  or  posi- 
tions above  the  rank-and-file  echelon 
have  been  filled,  at  least  most  of  the  time, 
on  the  basis  of  what  national  party  won 
the  most  recent  election. 

The  Senate  has  expressed  its  judgment 
on  this  point  on  several  occasions.  In 
1967.  S.  355,  which  passed  this  Chamber 
by  a  vote  of  72  to  9,  included  a  provision 
to  abolish  the  Senate  confirmation  of 
postmasters.  In  1969,  S.  1583  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously,  eliminating  political 
considerations  in  the  appointment  of  all 
postal  employees. 

Establishing  a  system  for  nonpolltical 
appointments  of  individuals  to  positions 
in  the  Postal  Service  is  just  the  first  step 
in  creating  the  agency  structure  neces- 
sary to  insure  postal  modernization.  Fed- 
eral statutes  relating  to  contracts, 
employment  policies,  apportionment  of 
appropriations,  the  development  and 
submission  of  budgetary  requests  to  the 
Congress  for  its  consideration,  and  the 
acquisition  and  disposition  of  real  and 
personal  property  impose  restrictions 
which  in  our  view  are  not  desirable  if  we 
intend  to  operate  the  Post  Office  as  an 
independent  public  service  agency  of  the 
Government.  Laws  which  are  appropriate 
to  governmental  management  generally, 
which  insure  compliance  with  policies 
which  Congress  has  determined  to  be  in 
the  best  public  Interest  for  Government 
agencies  generally,  Bxe  not  the  best 
method  of  control  In  the  case  of  the  post 
office.  They  have  proven  to  be  a 
hindrance  to  postal  modernization. 

Aimual  budgets  and  annual  appropria- 
tions for  all  aspects  of  postal  operations 
prevent  the  Postmaster  General  from  es- 
tablishing long-range  modernization 
programs  and  a  blueprint  for  postal 
progress  which  he  and  his  subordinates 
can  be  assured  will  continue  in  effect 
beyond  the  fiscal  year.  Until  Just  a  few 
years  ago,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  5-year  plan  in  the  post  office,  such  as 


characterizes  the  planning  of  every  major 
industry  in  the  United  States.  The  irony 
of  this  is  that  the  post  office  is  the  lar- 
gest business  enterprise  in  the  country. 
It  has  more  than  30.000  post  offices,  about 
10,000  additional  contract  stations,  some 
30,000  rural  routes  and  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  employees;  it  han- 
dles more  than  80  billion  pieces  of  mail 
a  year,  and  will  next  year  spend  close  to 
$8  billion.  Yet  planning  for  the  future  is 
extremely  difficult  and  in  all  cases  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions,  limitation,  mod- 
ification, and  personal  predilections  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  four 
committees  of  the  Congress  which  render 
the  final  judgment  on  postal  operations. 
Critics  of  postal  reorganization  point 
out  that  all  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  operate  under  the  restric- 
tions of  applicable  law  and  aimual  budg- 
etary review  and  appropriations  proce- 
dures. The  committee's  judgment  is  that 
that  point  is  not  really  an  answer,  and 
that  even  if  it  were,  tlie  nature  of  the 
postal  service  is  such  that  it  will  be  im- 
proved by  removing  it  from  that  process. 
Delivering  the  mail  is  simply  not  in  the 
same  category  of  policymaking  and  pro- 
gram-development as  foreign  policy,  na- 
tional defense,  housing,  highway  con- 
struction, or  health  and  education  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments.  It 
is  an  essential,  business-oriented  service. 
The  committee  has  no  intention  of  estab- 
lishing any  postal  systan  which  does  not 
have  a  direct  and  continuing  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  and  to  Congress,  but 
we  do  believe  that  its  role  can  be  fulfilled 
with  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  if  it 
is  removed  from  the  ordinary  channels, 
administrative  controls,  and  legislative 
restrictions   of    other    agencies    in   the 
executive  branch. 

S.  3842  does  that  by  establishing  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  as  an  independent 
establishment  of  the  executive  branch — 
neither  an  ordinary  Federal  agency  or 
Department  nor  a  Government  corpo- 
ration. The  executive  authority  shall  be 
vested  in  a  nine-man  Board  of  Gover- 
nors nominated  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  Uje  Senate  to  serve  a  term 
of  9  years  each,  with  a  new  member 
being  appointed  every  year.  The  Gover- 
nors, in  turn,  will  appoint  the  Post- 
master and  the  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  serve  as  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  Postal  Service. 

The  purpose  of  this  system  of  organi- 
zation is  to  establish  a  buffer  between 
operating  management  in  the  Post  Office 
and  either  the  President  in  the  executive 
branch  or  the  Congress  in  the  legislative 
branch.  The  fimction  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  is  to  insure  independence  for 
operating  management.  All  authority 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Board,  and  almost 
all  authority  may  be  designated  to  the 
Postmaster  General  or  other  subordi- 
nate officers.  The  only  matters  in  which 
the  Governors  themselves  must  in  all 
cases  exercise  their  responsibility  is  in 
the  approval  of  postal  rate  commenda- 
tions are  made  inapplicable  to  the  Post 
Office  and  in  the  selection  or  removal  of 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  and  in  the 
selection  or  removal  of  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  Deputy  Postmaster 
General. 


Except  as  specified  in  the  bill,  all  laws 
relating  to  public  worlts,  contracts,  em- 
ployment, appropriations,  budgeting,  and 
any  other  laws  governing  agency  opera- 
tions are  made  inapplicable  to  the  Post 
Office.  The  laws  which  are  retained  and 
made  a.oplicable  include  Federal  stand- 
ards for  wages  and  hours,  employment 
of  retired  militarj'  officers,  security  clear- 
ance and  employment  checks  on  appli- 
cants, the  prohibition  against  employees 
striking  against  the  Government,  free- 
dom of  information  for  the  public,  vet- 
erans preference,  and  laws  relating  to 
labor  management,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  greater  detail  in  a  moment. 

We  believe  this  organizational  struc- 
ture will  work.  The  key  factor  in  reach- 
ing our  decision  has  been  the  commit- 
tee's desire  that  the  Post  Office  be  freed 
from  its  own  past;  that  the  new  U.S. 
Postal  Service  be  given  a  clean  slate,  and 
a  real  opportunity  to  correct  all  of  the 
errors,  as  well  as  to  benefit  by  all  of  the 
experiences  of  the  past,  and  to  plan  anew 
to  establish  a  postal  system  that  will  do 
the  job  well. 

CONTROX.    OVER    EXPENDITTTIIBS    AND    REVKNUXS 

The  second  major  area  of  postal  re- 
form is  that  the  Postmaster  General  and 
his  subordinate  officers  do  not  have  the 
power  to  control  to  any  significant  de- 
gree either  the  expenditures  or  the  reve- 
nues of  the  postal  system.  They  do  not 
set  the  rates  charged  users  of  the  mail 
except  for  the  relatively  small,  and  legis- 
latively controlled,  costs  attributable  to 
parcel  post  operations  and  a  few  fees  for 
special  deUvery  stamps  and  things  like 
that;  and  they  do  not  set  wages  or  any 
other  monetary  benefits  for  postal  em- 
ployees. This,  I  ought  to  add,  refers  to 
the  existing  Postmaster  General  and  his 
subordinate  officers.  Wages,  including 
fringe  benefits,  for  fiscal  year  1969  cost 
$5,826  million;  while  revenues  in  the 
same  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $6,114  mil- 
lion. So  it  is  obvious  that  the  lack  of  con- 
trol can  present  a  very  serious  problem 
for  the  Postmaster  General. 

Except  when  a  postal  emergency  arises 
of  catastrophic  proportions,  he  cannot 
embargo  mail  because  the  volume  Is 
overwhelming.  He  has  only  limited 
authority,  and  most  of  that  through 
persuasion,  to  require  large  volume 
mailers  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
peaks  and  valleys  and  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  Post  Office.  He  is  subject 
to  the  whim  of  the  public — often  difficult 
to  anticipate — which  may  flood  the  malls 
with  packages  at  Christmastime,  cards 
on  Valentine's  day,  or  letters  to  Members 
of  Congress  complaining  about  poor 
postal  service.  As  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  told  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  several  years  ago,  he  has 
virtually  no  control  over  the  business 
which  he  is  appointed  to  operate. 

About  80  percent  of  postal  costs  are  for 
the  payroll  of  750.000  postmasters,  super- 
visors, clerks,  letter  carriers,  mail  han- 
dlers, rural  mail  ctirriers,  and  other  em- 
ployees, all  of  whom  are  paid  at  rates 
estabished  by  law  enacted  by  Congress. 
If  the  Congress  decides  that  postal  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  a  6-  or  8-percent- 
pay  increase,  then  we  enact  it;  and  un- 
less the  President  vetoes  it  and  Congress 
does  not  override  the  veto,  the  Post- 
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master  General  is  required  o  pay  an 
additional  6  or  8  percent  oit,  without 
having  exercised  any  contro  over  the 
expense  thus  incurred. 

A  6-percent-pay  Increase  tsday  costs 
the  Post  Office  about  $370  mill  ion  a  year. 
So  it  is  obvious  that  the  lack  of  control 
over  payroll  costs  is  a  serious  deficiency 
in  the  managerial  ability  of  any  Post- 
master General. 

But  it  is  more  than  just  a  c  efficiency: 
it  is  a  positive,  ever  present  weakness  in 
the  system  of  management  it  the  Post 
Office.  For  a  Postmaster  Gefaeral  who 
knows  that  he  cannot  control  his  costs, 
that  nothing  he  does  has  binfling  effect 
on  his  costs,  will  have  a  veiy  difficult 
time  developing  and  maintmning  the 
kind  of  management  attitude  for  suc- 
cessful operations.  His  efforts  to  achieve 
effective  operational  controL  however 
noble  and  sustained,  can  be  undercut  on 
a  moment's  notice  by  the  enactment  of 
programs  which,  however  well  guided  or 
misgmded,  may  alter  his  besn  plans  for 
economical,  effective  operations. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  the 
Postmaster  General  does  not!  have  any 
control  over  his  revenues,  either.  He  may 
propose  rate  Increases  to  tha  Congress 
and  make  some  effort  to  lobby  them 
through  both  Houses,  but  it  ia  never  po- 
litically popular  to  increase  p<Ktal  rates; 
and  the  Postmaster  General  mows  that 
if  Congress  does  not  enact  i  rate  in- 
crease, he  has  the  unlimited  authority  to 
draw  the  money  necessary  fonpostal  op- 
erations directly  out  of  the  Tijeasury.  As 
one  Postmaster  General  renmrked  not 
too  long  ago: 

It  doesnt  make  a  damn  bit  of  d  Ifference  to 
me  whether  Congress  enacts  a  nite  increase 
or  not.  I  can  get  all  the  money  I  aoed  out  of 
the  Treasury. 

Postal  rates  generally  meaider  their 
way  through  Congress  in  18  months  to 
2  years,  if  at  all.  A  record  was  >et  in  1967 
when  the  bill  went  through  b9th  Houses 
and  was  signed  into  law  ii  just  12 
months.  Postmaster  General  B  lount  pro- 
posed a  postal  rate  increase  in  ^Prii  1969, 
and  although  some  hearings  have  been 
held  in  a  subcommittee  of  th«  House  of 
Representatives,  there  is  no  reliable  evi- 
dence at  this  time  to  indicate  that  a  rate 
bill  is  alive  and  well.  As  a  mat^r  of  fact, 
a  bill  to  increase  postal  rates  his  not  even 
been  introduced  in  either  Houie. 

The  postal  deficit  for  fiscal  I  year  1969 
was  approximately  $1.4  billiop.  divided 
about  evenly  between  public  service  costs. 
which  are  written  off  for  ratem^king  pur- 
poses, and  actual  operating  de$cit,  which 
is  taken  into  account  in  recotnmending 
rate  increases.  Despite  this  growing  dis- 
parity between  revenue  and  leasts,  the 
Postmaster  General  is  withouJ  authoritv 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  Since  JiJly  1.  1968. 
salaries  for  postal  employee^  have  in- 
creased by  an  average  of  15(7  percent, 
costing  about  $950  million.  Postal  rate 
increases  enacted  in  Public  L|iw  90-206. 
which  have  become  effective  sitice  July  1, 
1968.  have  produced  additional  postal 
revenue  at  the  rate  of  $65.2  million  a 
year.  Thus  the  difference  beti?een  reve- 
nues and  expenditures  has  in:reased  by 
$885  million  a  year.  The  acditional  8 
percent  salary  increase  recomi  nended  by 
President  Nixon  and  included  i  a  the  com- 


mittee recommendation  in  this  bill  woiild 
add  about  $500  million  to  that  deficit. 

There  is  something  basically  demoral- 
izing about  that  kind  of  powerlessness  in 
a  Cabinet  officer  charged  with  directing 
the  coiu-se  of  action  of  the  largest  civilian 
agency  in  the  Government.  Pour  congres- 
sional committees  have  substantial  con- 
trol over  the  development  and  financing 
of  any  program  the  Postmaster  General 
may  wish  to  establish,  or  eliminate. 
Postal  workers  know  tiiat  the  Postmaster 
General,  is  really  not  the  man  with  con- 
trol over  their  pay  and  meaningful  em- 
ployment benefits.  Because  while  he  may 
sign  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
under  the  labor  relations  Executive  order 
issued  by  the  President  with  recognized 
employee  organizations,  every  single  as- 
pect of  postal  emplojTnent  for  individu- 
als involving  the  payment  of  money, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  estab- 
lished by  Congress — pay,  health  insur- 
ance, retirement,  life  insurance,  leave, 
overtime,  severance  pay,  injury  compen- 
sation, holiday  pay,  night  differential — 
everything. 

About  the  only  thing  left  to  bargain 
for,  about  the  only  bargaining  tool  the 
Postmaster  General  has,  is  setting  vaca- 
tion schedules  and  determining  seniority 
job  assignments.  Those  issues  are  im- 
portant, but  they  are  not  bread  and  but- 
ter issues.  This,  then,  becomes  a  frustra- 
tion for  a  man  whose  responsibility  It 
is  to  run  the  Department  effectively. 

S.  3842  vests  in  the  new  U.S.  Postal 
Service  the  complete  authority  to  con- 
trol costs  and  revenues.  The  role  of  Con- 
gress in  setting  pay  and  establishing 
postal  rates  is  eliminated.  We  play  no 
role  at  all.  Only  tlirough  our  Inherent 
constitutional  power  vested  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representetives  in 
the  first  sentence  of  the  Constitution  do 
we  retain  direct  control  over  the  Postal 
Service. 

We  establish  by  law  the  basic  policies 
for  postal  operations,  and  the  guidelines, 
specific  and  general,  which  the  Postal 
Service  shall  follow  In  determining  its 
course  of  action.  But  beyond  that  we  do 
not  go.  Postal  pay  shall  be  established 
for  rank-and-file  workers  in  accordance 
with  collective  bargaining  procedures  de- 
signed to  achieve  comparable  pay  and 
fringe  benefits  with  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy.  For  supervisors,  post- 
masters, and  other  managerial  em- 
ployees, pay  will  be  set  after  appropri- 
ate consultation  with  these  employees, 
and  in  line  with  private  enterprise.  Postal 
rates  shall  be  established  by  the  Postal 
Service  without  any  supervision  or  final 
judgment  rendered  by  the  Congress. 

In  our  judgment,  this  separation  from 
congressional  control  Is  necessary  to  give 
the  Postal  Service  the  freedom  to  make 
significant  improvements  in  the  postal 
service.  If.  as  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  said,  and  as  Postmaster  General 
Blount  has  reiterated,  the  Post  Office  is 
hamstrung  by  a  multitude  of  laws,  tra- 
ditions, rules,  and  congressional  restric- 
tions upon  its  authority  to  act,  then  it 
will  no  longer  be  hamstrung;  because 
our  bill  does  truly  remove  cdmost  all  re- 
strictions. Except  for  a  small  handful 
of  policies,  which  the  committee  believes 
are  so  Integral  a  part  of  postal  policy 


that  they  must  be  followed  in  order  to 
give  the  American  public  the  best  kind 
of  postal  service,  the  Postal  Service  will 
have  a  clean  slate  for  future  operations. 

POSTAL   MODERNIZATION   AND   FINANCINC 

The  third  area  of  postal  problems 
which  the  committee  considered  is  the 
need  to  modernize  the  Post  Office  and 
the  need  to  acquire  the  funds  necessary 
to  modernize  without  relying  upon  the 
vagaries  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  appropriations  process,  and  the 
chance  changes  In  fiscal  policy  which 
hold  up  modernization  from  time  to 
time. 

Unfortunately,  postal  modernization 
receives  more  applause  that  money. 
EXferyone  is  for  postal  modernization  and 
an  improved  postal  system,  but  when  it 
comes  down  to  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating the  money  necessary  to  build  a 
modem  postal  system  the  votes  are  hard 
to  find.  The  facts  of  life  are  that  it 
would  take  about  $4  or  $5  billion  right 
now  to  build  the  needed  postal  facilities, 
to  Install  the  kind  of  modem  sorting 
equipment,  and  to  acquire  other  neces- 
sary machines  and  techniques  to  Insure 
keeping  up  with  the  ever  increasing  vol- 
ume of  mail  and  to  achieve  postal  ex- 
cellence. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  knows  that 
It  Is  simply  unrealistic  to  hope  for  an 
appropriation  of  that  size  over  any  rea- 
sonable period  of  time.  The  Post  Office 
Department  has  never  got  the  approval 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  that 
much  in  a  4-  or  5-year  period;  and  the 
Congress,  in  establishing  priorities  for 
Federal  expenditures,  simply  would  not 
appropriate  it.  I  have  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  serving  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  nearly  12  years,  and  I 
have  seen  very  little  evidence  that  a  $5- 
blllion  modernization  appropriation  for 
postal  construction  either  Is  on  the  hori- 
zon or  would -have  a  prayer  of  a  chance. 

Nevertheless,  the  program  is  vital.  Most 
of  the  mail  in  this  country  is  handled  by 
about  75  large  post  offices.  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles  handle  a  stag- 
gering proportion  of  all  mail  in  the  entire 
postal  system,  and  the  statistics  show 
that  about  75  percent  of  all  the  80-odd 
billion  letters,  papers,  and  parcels  this 
year  will  originate  in  or  be  delivered  in 
the  300  largest  post  offices. 

Most  of  these  post  offices  are  not  mech- 
anized properly,  even  though  some  of 
them  are  not  very  old.  Delays  in  plan- 
ning and  construction,  freezes  upon 
the  expenditure  of  public  construction 
money,  changes  of  political  administra- 
tions, and  other  good  and  sufficient 
causes  for  delay  postpone  the  building  of 
new  post  offices  or  modernization  of  older 
post  offices  for  years  at  a  time.  This  sim- 
ply must  not  continue. 

Most  of  our  post  offices  were  built  dur- 
ing the  New  Deal  by  the  Public  Works 
Administration  as  employment  projects 
to  get  p>eople  back  to  work.  But  since  the 
beginning  of  the  buildup  for  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  the  amount  of  money 
spent  for  postal  construction  and  mod- 
ernization has  been  totally  inadequate. 
Prom  1937  through  1945  no  financial 
obligations  of  any  significance  were  In- 
curred. Prom  1945  through  1958  the  Post 
Office  Department  requested  $367.6  mU- 
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lion  for  modernization  and  actually  spent 
about    $295.3    million— an    average    of 
about  $20  million  a  year. 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 


printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  postal  modernization  re- 
quests, approvals,  and  expenditures  from 
fiscal  year  1969  imtil  the  present  time. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  absent. 


The  total  .mount  of  money  requested  by  the  Post  Office  Department  or  the  appropriate  agency  lor  buildings  and  postal  '^^''!'^»^^;'J°'^^^l'llJ^  "»"■  *'""  *•  *»'"  "™""'*  »"'""'•*  ""  ** 
'  Bureauof  the  Budget,  the  toUl  amount  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  the  toUl  amount  actually  spent 


Fiscal  year 

Request 

1959 

M5. 123. 000 

1960 

158.515.000 

1961 

142,290,000 

1962 

140,262,000 

1963     

169,829.000 

1964 

147,858.000 

1965 

148,850,000 

Bureau  of  Budget 

approved   Congress  approved 


Estimated 
obligations 


Fiscal  year 


Request 


Bureau  of  Budget 

approved   Congress  approved 


Estimated 
obligations 


J73, 628. 000 
158,515.000 
142, 290. 000 
133,950,000 
134,732.000 
122.910,000 
98, 542,  000 


$73, 292,  000 
140, 630, 000 
130, 087, 000 
109,264,000 
100,927,000 
119,218,000 
86,351,000 


{72,618,000 
147,436,000 
122,978,000 
108,731,000 

98,493.000 
1133,761,000 

81,564,000 


1966  J174,232,000  $136,932,000 

1967""  -  191,040,000  166,636,000 

1968     '"  ....  238,428,000  218,062,000 

1969"  .  .  320,806,000  238,407.000 

1970"      311,563,000  226,766,000 

1971"  ...  253.184,000  241,205,000 


$112,822,000 
147,861.000 
207,401,000 
213,407,000 
221. 005, 000 


$112,587,000 
146,506.000 
206,219,000 
212, 377, 000 


>  Includes  fund  transfers  from  surplus  funds  in  other  appropriations  under  existing  transfer  autliority  (77  Stat  62)  to  cover 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  these  fig- 
ures demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that 
postal  modernization  is  a  long  way  from 
home  so  long  as  the  present  system  for 
budgetary  review  and  annual  appropria- 
tions is  continued.  Let  me  cite  one  exam- 
ple, fiscal  year  1969,  which  began  shortly 
after  Congress  approved  a  $900  million 
Increase  in  postal  rates  in  order  to 
finance  modernization  and  improvements 
under  Public  Law  90-206: 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien  requested 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  approve 
$320.8  million  for  modemlzatlon. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  approved 
and  permitted  the  Postmaster  General  to 
ask  the  Congress  for  $238.4  million,  a 
reduction  of  about  25  percent  before  the 
request  even  saw  the  light  of  day. 

The  Congress  approved  $213.4  million, 
a  further  reduction  of  about  10  percent 
of  the  amount  approved  by  the  Budget. 

The  total  reduction  achieved  through 
the  budgetary  and  appropriation  process 
equaled  33  percent  of  the  amoimt  which 
the  Postmaster  General  requested  as 
being  necessary  to  establish  the  begin- 
nings of  a  good  modemlzatlon  program 
for  just  1  fiscal  year. 

To  resolve  this  continuing  problem, 
S.  3842  would  authorize  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  borrow  money  outside  of  the  nor- 
mal budgetary  process  by  issuing  bonds, 
which  may  be  purchased  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  may  be  sold  on 
the  open  market  to  public  investors.  They 
may  or  may  not  be  guaranteed  as  Gov- 
ernment obligations.  The  total  amoimt 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  may  not 
exceed  $10  billion;  and  the  Postmaster 
General  may  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  up  to  $2  billion 
outstanding  at  any  one  time. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
consult  with  the  Postal  Service  as  to  the 
Issuance  and  Interest  rates,  but  In  the 
final  ansdysls  he  will  not  have  the  abso- 
lute control  over  the  Issuance  of  the 
bonds  because,  if  he  did,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice would  obviously  not  truly  be  free  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  moderniza- 
tion program. 

The  committee  has  given  very  careful 
consideration  to  the  provisions  of  bond- 
ing. Some  of  us  felt  that  going  on  the 
public  market  was  unwise  and  would  re- 
sult in  Interest  rates  that  were  higher 
than  Government  bonds  generally  have 
to  pay.  Because  the  bonds  may  not  be 
guaranteed  in  all  cases,  investors  would 
necessarily  want  a  higher  rate  in  return 
on  their  Investment.  But  in  my  judg- 


ment, tliat  should  be  considered  to  be  a 
specious  argument.  Nobody  in  his  right 
mind  would  seriously  contend  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  per- 
mit the  postal  service  to  default  on  its 
revenue  bond  obligations.  Nobody  is  go- 
ing to  put  a  padlock  on  the  Post  Office  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  in  Honolulu,  or  any- 
where else. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  for  the  officers 
of  the  new  postal  service  to  keep  in  mind 
that  even  though  their  bonds  may  repre- 
sent nothing  other  than  the  postal  serv- 
ice itself,  they  will  not  be  operating  In  a 
vacuimi  or  on  Mars,  and  they  should 
drive  a  very  hard  bargain  with  any  in- 
vestor who  might  hope  for  a  10  to  12  per 
cent  return  on  his  money  simply  because 
the  Federal  debt  ceiling  precludes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  guaran- 
teeing the  bonds.  Whatever  the  Secre- 
tary thinks  about  them,  we  here  in  Con- 
gress know  tliat  the  postal  service  is  al- 
ways going  to  have  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Government. 

The  committee  is  confident  that  those 
who  assume  the  management  of  the  post 
office  will  recognize  tlie  difficulties  the 
Post  Office  will  encounter  in  attempting 
to  borrow  money  if  its  financial  structure 
is  not  soimd  and  Its  spending  practices 
are  not  proven.  The  committee  has  ap- 
proved the  administration's  recom- 
mendation but  here  cautions  the  Board 
of  Governors,  that  borrowed  money 
should  not  be  used  to  meet  current  op- 
erating expenses.  This  is  an  important 
caution.  The  use  of  bond  revenue  should 
be  restricted  to  postal  modernization. 
The  basic  purpose  in  authorizing  the  sale 
of  bonds  by  the  postal  service  is  to  avoid 
the  annual  battle  between  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

This  year,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, which  has  a  37-year  history  of 
successful  operations  in  the  generation 
of  electric  power,  sold  $100  million  in 
bonds  due  in  1995  for  capital  improve- 
ments in  the  TVA  system  on  the  bond 
market  at  a  cost  to  TVA  of  8.99  percent. 
U.S.  Government  bonds  of  comparable 
maturity  sold  at  the  same  time  at  6.56 
percent.  Thus  the  electric  power  cus- 
tomers of  the  TVA  will  pay  a  premium  of 
2.43  percent  because  the  TVA  bonds  are 
not  Government-backed  bonds.  TVA 
bonds  have  a  current  rating  of  AAA  on 
the  bond  market.  The  TVA  enabling  act 
requires  the  TVA  to  Increase  Its  rates  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  reserve  for  the 
payment  of  all  expenses  including  bonds; 


increases  due  to  accelerated  modernization  program. 

nonetheless.  8.99  percent  is  the  current 
cost  to  TVA  of  borrowing  money.  In  the 
case  of  TVA.  the  cost  is  absorbed  directly 
by  the  distributors  wliich  purchase  elec- 
tricity from  the  Authority.  The  general 
public  pays  the  cost  of  Interest  Indirectly 
and  only  to  the  extent  that  It  is  passed 
on  from  the  distributors. 

The  general  public  of  the  United  States 
wUl  pay  the  full  difference  between  the 
cost  of  Grovemment  bonds  and  the  cost  of 
postal  revenue  bonds  through  postal 
rates.  Because  the  post  office  has  an  abso- 
lute monopoly  on  the  transmission  of 
correspondence,  there  will  be  no  alterna- 
tive for  the  average  American  citizen  who 
tises  the  mall,  and  who,  with  only  rare 
exception,  uses  only  letter  mail. 

Thus  in  approving  the  administration 
request  on  bonding  authority,  the  com- 
mittee expresses  its  very  firm  hope,  in- 
deed expectation,  as  well  as  its  caveat, 
to  the  postal  service  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  that  they  will  give  the  high- 
est consideration  to  the  public  interest 
in  the  entire  matter  of  selling  bonds  and 
using  bond  revenue. 

CONTOrUITT    or    SIAKAGEMENT 

The  fourth  general  problem  area  which 
the  committee  faced  in  developing  a  re- 
organization bill  was  that  of  establishing 
a  system  which  will  provide  a  greater 
degree  of  continuity  of  management  in 
the  postal  service.  Although  the  rank- 
and-file  employee  up  through  the  level  of 
postmaster  are  career  employees  in  the 
civU  service,  above  that  level  individuals 
charged  with  substantial  responsibility 
have  traditionally  been  adherents  of  the 
political  party  in  power.  Good  jobs  in  re- 
gional offices  and  in  the  headquarters  in 
Washington  have,  one  way  or  another, 
been  passed  out  to  the  party  faithful. 
There  may  not  be  ansrthing  wrong  with 
such  a  system — all  Government  agencies 
have  some  degree  of  political  influence  in 
selecting  applicants  for  policy  and  sup- 
porting positions — but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  situation  in  the  post  office  is 
much  more  political  than  It  Is  In  most 
other  Government  agencies. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  Congress 
created  the  position  of  Deputy  Post- 
master General,  In  an  effort  to  provide 
a  career  position  at  the  highest  level  of 
postal  management,  so  that  the  Post- 
master General  could  continue  to  be  a 
political  appointee,  but  his  immediate 
deputy,  responsible  for  running  the 
postal  service,  would  be  a  career  msm. 
That  effort  failed  completely.  Although 
we  have  had  a  niunber  of  very  fine 
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Deputy  Postmasters  General 
were  appointed  mostly  on 
the  political  relationships, 
pertise  in  postal  affairs.  The 
level  oifici^Js  in  tlie   Depa 
Assistant  Postmasters  Gener 
eral  Counsel,  and  tlieir  deputes 
ants  and  aides,  are  in  almo^ 
the  party  faithful. 

The  great  weakness  in 
not  that  Jacksonian  democrat 
m  the  Post  Office,  but  that 
of  thej>e  mdividuals  is  too  brief 
uncertain;  by  the  time  they  li:arn 
thing  aoout   the   Post  Office 
ready  to  resign  and  return  to 
ploj-ment.  their  law  practicd 
where  else,  or  they  are  requir  ;d 
on  because  of  tlie  fate  of  th(  Ir 
party  in  the  most  recent  eleciion 
group  comes  in  or  a  new 
master  Genei-al   is   appointep 
bureaucracy  begins  anew  to 
to  the  problems  of  the 
In  Hamlet's  words — 

ESiterprlses  of  great  pith  and  r  koment  with 
this  regard  their  currents  tur^  awry,  and 
lose  the  name  of  aciloa. 
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The  committee  recommends 
nature  of  the  postal  servia 
reaucracy  be  designed  not 
nate  political  recommendations 
create  an  organization  enco 
ure  and  promotion  from 
tion  from  without  based  on 
for  the  job  at  hand.  We  do 
lating  the  postal  service  frorti 
tial   or   congressional   contrpl 
program  activities,  and  by 
Chief  Executive  officials 
influence  through  the  Boan 
nors.  Salaries  for  officers  an 
of  the  Postal  Service  can  be 
policy  and  supporting 
Federul  agencies,  although  iK 
exceed  that  of  a  Secretary 
ment    This  should  offer 
noraic  benefit  to  attract  anc 
ecutive  officers  with  the 
without  belaboring   the 
ment  of  a  citizen's  obligatiori|B 
money  in  order  to  serve 
Time  has  proven  that  in 
positions  in  the  executive 
argument  wears  thin  after 
two  of  financial  sacrifice 
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Those    four    points    are 
grounds  for  our  recommend^t 
solve  thc.se  problems  Ls  the 
pose  of  the  bill.  The  manner 
resolve  them,  the  intricate 
very  complicated  new  Fedfcral 
should  at  least  be  highlighted 
to  clear  up  some  of  the  m 
misunderstandings  or  outriglit 
sentations  which  have  been 
administratirn's  proposal 
mittee's  recommendation. 

POUTAl.  RATEMAKINi 

Of  greatest  consequence 
Office  and  all  mail  users  is 
setting  postal  rates.  The  sy$tem 
simple  today:  Congress  set; 
rates  by  law  and  appropria  ;es 
whatever  extra  money  is  needed 
the  Post  Office.  Elxcept  for 
no  class  of  mail  comes 
right  now,  to  paying  its 
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the  costs.  The  postal  subsidy  is  nearly 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars,  half  of 
which  we  write  off  as  a  public  service 
attributable  to  pi  ef erred  classes  of  mail, 
and  rural  postal  services  which  are  not 
self-sustaining:  and  the  other  half  is 
simply  an  operating  deficit,  mainly 
caused  by  continually  increased  salaries 
and  other  expenses. 

The  administration  recommen  led  that 
this  system  be  changed  in  three  ways. 
First,  tliat  the  Board  of  Directors  of  their 
postal  corporation  set  postal  rates  as  they 
see  fit.  requiring  only  that  each  class 
of  mail  pay  a  rate  which  the  accountants 
described  as  "at  least  demonstrably  re- 
lated costs." 

Second,  that  preferred  rates  continue 
to  be  set  by  Congi-ess  and  that  Congress 
annually  appropriate  to  the  poot  office 
the  difference  between  tlic  preferred  rate 
and  the  regular  rate. 

Third,  that  for  a  so-called  transitional 
period,  ending  by  1978,  Congress  appro- 
priate addiUonal  fimds,  meaning  subsi- 
dies, to  soften  the  blow  of  having  the 
break  even. 

The  committee  recommendation  is 
based  in  part  on  tho  administration's 
proposal.  In  some  uistances.  we  go  much 
farther  toward  liberating  the  Post  Office 
from  its  historic  apron  strings  to  the 
Congress:  and  in  other  instances,  we 
maintain  some  degree  of  congressional 
oversight. 

First  of  all,  v.e  establish  in  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  as  an  independent  entity, 
the  Postal  Rate  Comniission,  composed 
of  five  Presidentially  appointed  profes- 
sional rate  experts,  corifirmed  by  the 
Senate,  v»-ho  have  the  power  to  recom- 
mend all  rates  and  all  classifications  for 
all  mail.  Their  judgment  shall  be  final, 
except  in  a  case  rvhere  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors unanimously  determines  that  a 
modlP.cation  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation is  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  specific  criteria  of  the  statutes  and  in 
order  to  raise  sufficient  revenue  to  oper- 
ate the  Postal  Service. 

Second,  in  our  proposal,  the  subsidy 
for  preferred  classes  of  mail  is  phased 
out.  Under  existing  law,  second-  and 
third-class  mail  sent  by  any  religious, 
educational,  scientific,  philanthropic, 
agricultural,  labor,  veterans,  or  fraternal 
nonprofit  organization,  plus  a  few  oth- 
er special  tjrpes  of  mailer.s.  are  entitled 
to  mail  at  rates  substantially  less  than 
the  regular  rate — and  the  regular  rate 
itself  is  verj-  low.  particularly  for  second- 
class  mail. 

The  committee  believes  that  if  Con- 
gress is  to  separate  itself  from  the  peri- 
odic battles  over  rate  adjustments,  we 
should  make  the  separation  complete. 
We  should  get  the  Congress  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  lobbyist.  To  retain  any 
ratemaking  power  is  to  insure  that  our 
halls  will  be  filled  with  the  representa- 
tives of  special  interest  groups  who  will, 
as  they  always  have,  attempt  to  con- 
vince the  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
world  will  truly  come  to  an  end  if  we 
raise  the  rate  on  their  mail. 

Obviously,  whenever  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  in  the  future  undertook  to 
raise  rates  as  recommended  in  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal,  all  mailers  of 
all  kinds,  except  ordinary  citizens  who 
pay  their  bills  and  write  letters  to  their 


friends  and  relatives,  would  come  to 
the  Congress  to  lobby  for  a  special 
exception  for  their  kind  of  mail  simply 
to  avoid  the  rate  increase  proposed  by 
the  Commission. 

My  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  know 
quite  well  the  meaning  of  rate  increases. 
A  one-tenth  of  a  cent  Increase  in  the 
rate  applicable  to  presorted  and  zip- 
coded  third-class  mail  means  about  $15 
million  a  year  in  revenue  to  the  Post 
Office;  $15  million  can  finance  a  very 
large  crying  towel.  So  I  repeat:  The  sep- 
aration of  the  Congress  from  ratemak- 
ing must  be  complete,  or  it  will  be 
meaningless. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  very  preferential  treatment 
which  churches  and  schools  and  libraries 
and  labor  unions  and  other  mailers  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  congressionally 
established  rates,  and  we  would  be 
grossly  unfair  to  those  mailers,  and  gen- 
uinely adverse  to  the  public  interest  to 
"throw  tliem  to  the  wolves"  in  the  first 
day  of  the  Postal  Service's  operations. 
In  many  instances,  it  would  literally 
mean  bankruptcy,  and  unfortunately, 
those  classes  of  mail  which  would  be 
most  adversely  affected  are  those  very 
classes  of  mail  which  Congress  has  pro- 
tected as  a  true  public  service. 

It  costs  a  nickel  to  mail  a  book  from 
a  county  library  to  a  farmer,  and  a 
nickel  for  him  to  mail  it  back  when  he 
has  read  it.  The  cost  for  mailing  that 
book  obviously  is  very  much  more  than 
a  nickel:  but  to  encourage  reading,  edu- 
cation, and  social  development  in  this 
country,  we  have  for  decades  paid  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  a  portion  of  the 
cost.  So  altliough  we  reconmicnd  tliat 
Congress,  by  law,  get  out  of  the  rate- 
making  business,  we  at  the  same  time 
will  provide  a  graduated  period  of  time 
of  up  to  10  years  for  preferred  mailers 
to  adjust  to  the  impact  of  the  new  rate 
increase. 

If  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  for 
instance,  determines  that  the  value  of 
a  book,  or  a  church  newsletter,  or  a  labor 
union  newspaper  is  socially  important 
enough  to  receive  the  benefit  of  a  rate 
less  than  commercial  rates,  and  if  that 
rate  is  8  cents  for  a  book  mailed  to  the 
farmer  instead  of  5  cents,  then  a  10-year 
grace  period  will  automatically  take  ef- 
fect and  the  county  library  will  be  able 
to  amortize  that  3-cent  rate  increase 
over  a  10-year  period — that  is,  three- 
fifths  of  a  cent  additional  postage  each 
year. 

By  the  end  of  that  period,  perhaps  the 
rate  will  be  10  cents  or  even  12  cents  or 
if  postal  efficiency  is  as  improved  as  some 
advocates  claim,  perhaps  the  rate  will 
just  be  2  cents;  but  in  any  case  the  grace 
period  is  set  by  law,  and  the  economic 
impact  will  be  very  substantially  dimin- 
ished. 

The  grace  period  will  apply  to  any 
mailer  whose  rate  is  increased  to  a  rate 
higher  than  the  existing  law  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  law,  except  first- 
class  mail  and  parcel  post.  The  grace 
period  for  any  ordinary  mailer  or  any 
commercial  mailer,  in  the  business  world, 
for  example,  is  5  years.  The  grace  period 
for  the  preferred  mailers  is  10  years. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  have  undoubt- 
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edly  been  contacted  by  representatives  of 
libraries,  churches,  or  charity  organiza- 
tions emphasizing  the  desperate  need 
to  maintain  their  preferred  status.  I 
have  had  a  few  calls  myself,  believe  me. 
Let  me  say  this  in  response.  If  we  amend 
this  bUl  for  one  preferential  rate  for  any 
group,  we  might  as  well  cave  in  entirely 
and  call  for  an  independent  rate  com- 
mission. The  Committee  decided,  and  we 
earnestly  recommend  that  all  statutory 
preferences  be  abolished,  that  Congress 
get  out  of  the  ratemaking  business.  To 
do  otherwise  is  to  pass  a  postal  reform 
bill  that  is  truly  no  reform  at  all  in  the 
ratemaking  field,  but  remains  hollow, 
indeed. 

The  third  aspect  of  our  ratemaking 
recommendation  is  the  subsidy.  This  is 
one  of  its  saving  graces.  There  has  been 
a  considerable  amoimt  of  misunder- 
standing and  misrepresentation  on  this 
point,  particularly  between  the  waring 
factions  of  second-  and  third-class  mail 
users.  The  subsidy  we  recommend  is  not 
designed  to  benefit  any  particular  group 
of  mailers.  It  is  designed  to  retain  a  very 
important  public  aspect  of  postal  opera- 
tions and  to  retain  some  reasonable  de- 
gree of  congressional  supervision  through 
an  armual  review  of  postal  operations  and 
an  annual  appropriation  of  money  to 
insure  that  public  services,  particularly 
outside  of  the  major  metropolitan  areas, 
will  be  maintained.  I  see  nothing  what- 
ever wrong  with  Congress  continuing  a 
partnership  of  that  limited  nature  with 
the  Post  Office,  even  though  the  Post 
Office  is  a  national  monopoly.  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admini- 
stration has  managed  to  go  to  the  moon 
several  times  and  NASA  comes  to  Con- 
gress twice  a  year,  once  for  an  authori- 
zation for  operations,  and  the  second 
time  for  an  appropriation  of  money.  It  is 
not  the  Congress  which  prevents  the 
Post  Office  from  doing  an  exceptionally 
fine  job:  it  is  the  will  in  the  executive 
and  legislature  to  determine  that  it  shall 
be  done.  Shakespeare  is  again  appro- 
priate— 

The  fault  is  not  in  the  stars. 
But  In  ourselves. . . . 

To  insure  that  postal  service  in  rural 
areas  will  not  be  diminished,  to  main- 
tain the  post  offices  in  the  little  towns, 
which  sometimes  are  the  lifeblood  of  a 
community  and  have  great  social  sig- 
nificance, we  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  10  percent  of  the  annual  operat- 
ing costs,  limited  to  10  percent  of  the 
amoimt  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
Similarly,  10  percent  of  modernization 
costs  financed  through  bonds  will  be  paid 
for  directly  by  appropriations. 

This  subsidy  is  aimed  at  no  class  of 
mail  and  no  group  of  mailers.  It  is  a 
general  contribution  by  the  Congress  to 
insure  continued  postal  service  where 
"businesslike"  Judgments,  in  order  to 
save  money,  might  otherwise  dictate  the 
closing  of  a  small  post  office  or  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  rural  route.  The  public  serv- 
ice should  be  paramount  in  this  respect. 
Where  costs,  economies,  and  efficiency 
meet  head-on  with  adequate  public  serv- 
ice. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  postal 
service  to  prefer  public  service. 

The  tendoicy  of  the  Post  Office  De- 


partment is  to  ignore  this  mandate. 
When  I  was  appointed  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  in  1963,  there  was  almost 
exactly  10,000  fourth-class  post  offices  In 
the  United  States.  Today  there  are  about 
6,000.  Some  have  graduated  to  be  third- 
class  post  offices,  but  most  have  been 
abolished,  and  little  towns  in  Wyoming, 
Texas,  New  York,  and  elsewhere  have 
dried  up.  The  elimination  of  a  post  office 
can  destroy  community  identity,  and  the 
demise  of  a  village  or  a  hamlet  follows 
quickly. 

TRANSPOBTATION 

Another  major  consideration  are  the 
provisions  of  our  bill  relating  to  trans- 
portation. These  considerations  are  of  ex- 
treme significance.  Under  existing  law, 
railroads  are  required  to  carry  the  mail — 
they  have  been  since  1916.  They  may 
carry  the  mail  at  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  rates  or  they  may  negotiate 
contracts  with  the  Postmaster  General 
at  rates  lower  than  ICC  rates.  About  75 
percent  of  the  mail  carried  by  railroads 
today  is  at  negotiated  rates.  But  other 
than  that,  there  are  no  negotiated  con- 
tracts for  transportation  of  mail.  Our 
12,000  star  route  contracts  are  all  put 
out  at  competitive  bid,  and  air  mail 
transportation  is  controlled  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

The  administration  reooMnmended 
that  the  Postmaster  General  be  author- 
ized to  negotiate  contracts  with  any  car- 
rier, surface  or  air,  at  whatever  rates  the 
market  would  permit.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives very  clearly  rejected  that 
recommendation  by  striking  out  all  pro- 
visions permitting  negotiated  contracts 
for  air  transportation.  Your  committee 
recommends  a  limited  degree  of  con- 
tracting authority. 

For  surface  transportation,  negotiated 
contracts  may  be  made,  but  any  com- 
mon carrier  or  any  other  person — and  by 
that  we  mean  star  route  carriers — must 
have  notice  that  the  Postmaster  General 
intends  to  negotiate  such  a  contract  and 
they  must  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  oflfcr 
to  negotiate. 

The  star  route  cases,  made  infamous 
in  the  Grant  swlministration,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  reoccur.  The  Post  Office  in 
its  contracting  must  be  particularty  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  implication  of  "secret 
deals"  or  rewards  to  favored  carriers. 
The  very  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  make 
all  contracts  competitive,  but  that  im- 
poses a  restriction  upon  mail  transporta- 
tion which  we  believe  is  too  severe.  The 
committee  recommends  a  compromise 
that  we  believe  is  in  the  best  public  in- 
terest. 

Similarly,  in  the  negotiation  of  con- 
tracts for  air  transportation,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  historic  role 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  be  con- 
tinued, that  all  negotiated  contracts  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  and  that  the 
Board  be  given  an  opportunity  to  disap- 
prove the  contract  if  it  determines  that 
it  should  be  disapproved,  within  90  days. 
The  contracts  must  provide  that  not 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  mall,  by 
weight,  be  letter  mail — or  what  is  now 
first-class  mail — and  that  at  least  a 
thousand  pounds  be  shipped  on  each 
flight. 

The  purpose  of  these  two  limitations  is 


twofold:  First  of  all,  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  nickel  and  dime  the  airlines  to 
death  with  small,  lightweight  shipments 
which  impose  a  liigh  cost  on  the  airlines 
to  handle  and  a  low  profit  on  the  already 
low  rate  paid  under  contract.  Second, 
the  percentage  limitation  is  designed  to 
require  the  Post  Office  to  use  air  trans- 
portation to  a  grreater  advantage  than 
it  has  in  the  past.  Our  committee  re- 
port spells  out  our  viewpoint  on  this  sub- 
ject. Contracting  authority  must  not  be 
used  merely  to  reduce  costs.  Transporta- 
tion is  simply  not  that  much  of  a  cost. 
We  recognize  and  appreciate  that  rates 
for  air  mail  and  airlift  of  flrst-class  mail 
are  pretty  high.  Thirty-six  cents  a  ton- 
mile  for  airmail  is  a  substantitd  rate, 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  in  our 
judgment,  should  see  to  it  that  that  rate 
comes  down.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  Postal  Service  should  be  authorized 
to  cut  the  rate  in  half,  or  to  go  shopping 
for  cheap  transportation,  at  the  expense 
of  the  airline  industry  which  does  a  very 
good  job  of  transi)orting  mail  and  for 
which  the  sudden  curtailment  of  that 
revenue  would  truly  be  an  economic  dis- 
aster. 

To  protect  the  legitimate  interest  of 
airlines  generally  and.  to  insure  that  the 
Post  Office  makes  a  little  more  effort  to 
improve  service  than  it  has  in  the  last 
year  or  so,  the  committee  recommends 
these  limitations  on  contracting  author- 
ity. 

L.\BOB-MANACEMENT    RELATIONS 

The  final  point  in  our  bill  that  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  notoriety  are  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  negotiation  of 
labor-management  agreements  between 
the  Postal  Service  and  the  employee 
unions.  The  National  Right  To  Work 
Committee,  and  other  antiunion  groups, 
have  laid  out  very  distorted  and  grossly 
inaccurate  descriptions  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal. 

President  Nixon  and  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Blount,  who  was  the  President  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  year  be- 
fore he  became  Postmaster  General, 
recommended  to  Congress  that  the  Postal 
Service  be  authorized  to  negotiate  with 
postal  unions  on  all  issues,  including  the 
Issue  of  whether  imion  membership 
should  be  a  prerequisite  to  permanent 
employment  in  the  post  office,  just  as  it 
is  in  most  States  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy.  In  order  to  insure  that 
postal  em^yees  be  treated  no  different 
than  empil^ees  in  the  private  sector,  but 
remain  as  closely  ahke  as  the  employees 
of  the  private  sector.  The  President  and 
the  Postmaster  General  proposed  that 
section  14(b)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  those  provisions  of  title 
29  commonly  known  as  the  "right-to- 
work"  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
be  made  applicable  to  the  Postal  Service. 
In  Wyoming,  Texas,  or  any  other  of  the 
19  States  which  have  a  law  permitting  an 
individual  the  freedom  not  to  join  a  labor 
union  in  order  to  be  permanently  em- 
ployed, the  State  law  would  be  para- 
mount to  the  Federal  law. 

Opponents  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendation branded  this  as  "cc«npulsory 
unionism."  The  publicity  campaign  car- 
ried on  against  the  President's  position 
has  been  effective.  A  great  deal  of  mall 
has  come  in,  some  of  it,  even  from  postal 
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employees.  The  committee,  'nonetheless, 
recommends  that  the  agreement  signed 
by  the  Postmaster  General  and  postal 
unions  be  honored.  We  belijeve  in  free- 
dom. Including  the  freedom  pf  the  postal 
workers  to  negotiate  efifeitively  with 
management.  The  overwhehtiing  major- 
ity of  all  postal  employees  tre  members 
of  a  union  or  an  association. 

The  "right  to  work"  is  a  spurious  issue 
and  irrelevant  to  the  Post!  Office.  The 
union  which  wins  a  majority  of  votes  in 
an  election  to  see  who  represents  the 
letter  carriers,  or  the  mail  ha  idlers,  is  go- 
ing to  represent  those  worcers.  Nearly 
100  percent  of  postal  worke  -s  are  mem- 
bers of  a  union.  It  is  unfair  to  the  union 
and  it  Is  unfair  to  the  mianbers  of  a 
union  to  have  some  employees  receiving 
the  benefits  of  collective  bargaining  for 
wages,  hours,  smd  workini  conditions 
without  contributing  towarls  the  costs 
of  the  organization  which  represents 
them.  If  they  have  a  religlov  s  conviction 
against  membership  in  a  un  on,  we  have 
provided  an  exception,  and  tiey  may  pay 
their  dues  directly  into  the  treasury.  But 
if  they  just  want  a  free  ridi?.  we  do  not 
believe  their  argument  is  ji  stifled. 

The  representation  that  ;his  is  com- 
pulsory unionism  is  not  tru< .  Not  only  is 
there  no  mandatory  unionis  tn  contained 
In  this  bill,  but  it  goes  out  i  >f  Its  way  to 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  m;  ike  it  simply 
a  postal  reorganization  bill  and  rewrite 
the  law  In  this  regard.  We  simply  abide 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  now. 

Thus,  where  we  have  ri  rht  to  work 
laws  in  the  States,  those  wi  11  be  left  in- 
tact. Where  we  do  not  have  i  Ight  to  work 
laws,  the  resulting  agreement  simply  al- 
lows that  if  any  of  the  unloi  is  want  to  go 
through  the  regular  process  of  a  vote 
leading  toward  a  imlon  sho?,  they  have 
the  right  to  do  so. 

This  seems  to  be  a  legitiriate  balance 
of  the  willingness  of  the  pos  :al  unions  in 
the  negotiations  to  readily  give  up  the 
right  to  strike. 

If  we  are  going  to  move  these  people 
more  and  more  over  Into  th  e  parallel  of 
the  private  sector  not  only  with  wages, 
but  also  with  other  conditijns  of  work, 
it  seems  only  equitable  and  reasonable 
that  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  right 
to  strike  because  of  the  na  ional  impli- 
cations of  the  postal  service,  it  is  only 
fair  that  they  have  the  com  parable  con 
cession  of  the  right  to  vote 
shop  in  those  areas  where  i 
permissible. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  on:e  more  that 
the  right  to  work  is  a  "ph  )nyatlon"  in 
this  particular  bill.  There  ij  no  attempt 
to  strike  the  right  to  work  principle  and 
there  is  no  attempt  to  try  to 
Ism  on  any  area  that  does 
It  is  simply  designed  to  a^lcord  with  a 
labor- management  negotiation,  which 
seemed  to  the  committee  to  be  in  fair 
balance,  the  quid  pro  quo  I>etween  giv- 
ing up  the  right  to  strike  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  right  to  ask  fo-  an  election 
imder  regular  procedures  n  the  labor 
law. 

We  worked  on  this  partiiular  bill  for 
a  year  and  we  believe  we  have  a  very 
tightly  built-in  reorganizati  on  plan  that 
we  are  submitting.  We  think  its  broad 
considerations  are  construe  ;lve  and  that 


force  union- 
not  want  it. 


for  a  union 
is  legal  and 


we  will  have  established  a  very  effective 
postal  system  in  the  land. 

Because  of  our  committee  conviction 
in  this  regard  we  ask  that  our  colleagues 
in  this  body  weigh  it  carefully  and  we 
would  hope  it  would  give  us  tlie  license 
to  go  to  conference  with  the  House — 
the  House  has  passed  a  different  bill 
from  the  Senate  bill — and  resolve  our 
differences  at  that  level. 

We  make  that  request  because  the 
House  spent  over  1  year  digging  deep- 
ly on  its  postal  bill;  and  the  Senate  spent 
about  a  year  digging  into  the  considera- 
tions at  stake  in  this  bill.  Because  of  the 
homework  that  has  been  done  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  we  think  it  would 
be  useful  and  productive  to  resolve  the 
differences  meaningfully  in  conference 
rather  than  to  try  to  rebuild  the  Post 
Office  of  the  United  States  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  We 
think  the  latter  would  be  a  jerry-built 
hatchwork  that  would  emerge.  We  hope 
this  body  will  enable  us  to  go  to  confer- 
ence to  complete  the  final  act  of  postal 
reorgjuiization  that  will  serve  the  coun- 
try well. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  we  have  a 
good  recommendation.  We  have  not  sat- 
isfied everyone  and  I  am  confident  a  bill 
of  this  magnitude,  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  largest  civilian  agency  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  would 
be  very  difficult  to  draft  to  achieve  100- 
percent  support.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
have  improved  immeasurably  upon  the 
original  recommendation  of  the  Kappel 
Commission  and  the  administration's  bill 
as  introduced  in  the  House  last  year.  We 
also  have  a  bill  referred  from  the  House. 
We  have  a  conference  ahead  of  us.  We 
have  postal  employees  who  are  anxious 
to  see  their  Congress  act  on  their  badly 
needed  pay  adjustment.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  with  disiiatch  to  consider  this 
bill  fairly  and  to  enact  postal  reform. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  and  able 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his 
very  excellent  remarks  in  support  of  S. 
3842.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
statement  he  has  just  made. 

The  able  Senator  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  the  patient,  tireless,  and  ca- 
pable leadership  he  has  given  to  the  com- 
mittee in  bringing  forth  this  very  fine 
piece  of  progressive  legislation. 

It  was  my  privilege,  as  rtinking  minor- 
ity member,  to  work  very  closely  with  him 
in  writing  this  legislation.  I  want  to  say 
it  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  work  with 
him  as  my  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive postal  reform  bill.  S.  3842  is  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching  pieces  of  legis- 
lation the  Senate  has  ever  considered  on 
Government  reorganization.  If  enacted 
it  will  be  landmark  legislation;  It  is  very 
progressive  legislation,  and  it  will  affect 
the  lives  of  all  Americans — every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  It  will  do  away  with 
political  consideration  in  appointments 
and  promotions  in  the  postal  system  and 
drastically  change  the  orguiization  of 
our  postal  system,  a  system  that  had  its 
beginnings  in  American  history  dating 
back  to  1639. 

Although  our  present  system  has 
served  our  people  quite  well  for  over  200 


years,  the  time  has  now  come  because  of 
the  tremendous  increase  in  mail  volume 
and  obsolete  facilities  to  modernize  the 
system  to  meet  the  needs  of  today  and 
the  future. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  recite  the 
interesting  story  of  our  postal  system. 

HISTORY    OF    THK   POST    OFFICK    DEPARTMENT 

The  first  official  notice  of  a  postal  serv- 
ice in  colonial  America  appears  in  a  1639 
ordinance  of  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, designating  Richard  Fair- 
banks' tavern  in  Boston  as  the  official 
repository  for  mail  brought  from  or  sent 
overseas. 

In  1691.  when  the  population  of  the 
American  Colonies  had  grown  to  200,000, 
Thomas  Neale,  a  favorite  of  the  Court, 
persuaded  King  William  to  grant  him  a 
patent  to  set  up  and  maintain  a  postal 
system  in  the  colonies  for  a  term  of  21 
years. 

Neal  commissioned  Andrew  Hamilton 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  as  his  Deputy 
Postmaster  to  organize  the  postal  sys- 
tem. Even  though  most  of  the  Colonies 
with  Hamilton.  Neale  died,  heavily  in 
debt,  in  1699.  after  assigning  his  inter- 
ests in  America  to  Andrew  Hamilton  and 
another  Englishman  named  West.  In 
1707.  the  British  Government  bought 
the  rights  of  West  and  Mi-s.  Hamilton, 
and  appointed  Andrew's  son,  John  Ham- 
ilton, as  Deputy  Postmaster  General  for 
America.  He  served  until  1730  when 
Alexander  Spotswood,  a  former  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  became  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Probably  Spotswood's  most  nota- 
ble achievement  was  the  appointment  in 
1737  of  Benjamin  Franklin  as  Deputy 
Postmaster  at  Philadelphia. 

Head  Lynch  succeeded  Spotswood  in 
1739,  and  in  1743  Elliot  Benger  followed 
Lynch.  When  Benger  died  in  1753,  Ben- 
janiin  Franklin  and  William  Hunter, 
Deputy  Postmaster  at  Williamsburg.  Va., 
were  apointed  by  E^ngland  as  Joint  Post- 
masters General  for  the  Colonies.  Hunt- 
er died  in  1761  and  John  Foxcroft  of 
New  York  succeeded  him.  serving  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 

Benjamin  Franklin  effected  many  im- 
portant, lasting  improvements  in  the  co- 
lonial posts.  Immediately  after  his  ap- 
pointment, he  went  on  a  long  tour  in- 
specting all  of  the  post  offices  in  the 
North  and  went  £is  far  south  as  Vii-ginia. 
He  made  new  surveys,  laid  out  new  and 
shorter  routes,  and  increased  the  speed 
of  travel  on  old  lines.  He  placed  mile- 
stones on  principal  roads,  carried  the 
mail  by  night  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  and  provided  more  frequent 
and  speedier  service  between  those  two 
points  and  between  Philadelphia  and 
Boston.  In  1755,  he  established  a  packet 
line  direct  from  England  to  New  York 
and  later  operated  one  from  Falmouth, 
England  to  Charleston,  thus  giving  the 
Southern  colonies  direct  communication 
with  England.  Before  he  left  office,  post 
roads  operated  from  Maine  to  Florida 
and  from  New  York  to  Canada,  and  mail 
between  the  Colonies  and  Mother  Eng- 
land operated  on  a  regular  schedule. 

Franklin  served  as  joint  Postmaster 
General  for  the  North  British  Colonies 
in  America  until  1774  when  he  was  dis- 
missed for  sympathizing  with  the  cause 
of  the  colonists.  Then,  on  July  26,  1775, 
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the  Continental  Congress  appointed  him 
head  of  the  American  postal  system  at  a 
salary  of  $1,000  a  year.  He  served  imtil 
November  7,  1776.  Historians  generally 
accord  him  major  credit  for  establlshung 
the  basis  of  a  sound,  efficient,  and  reli- 
able postal  service  in  the  United  States. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 

The  Journals  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, May  27.  1773,  show  that  the  orig- 
inal purpose  of  the  Postal  System  was  to 
provide  "the  best  means  of  establishing 
posts  for  conveying  letters  and  intelli- 
gence through  this  continent." 

CREATION    AND    AUTHORITY 

Article  EX  of  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration—1778 — gave  Congress  "the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  ...  es- 
tablishing and  regulating  post  offices 
from  one  State  to  another  .  .  .  and  ex- 
acting such  postage  on  the  papers  passing 
through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  office." 
These  provisions  were  adopted  by  the 
Ordinance  of  October  18.  1782,  regulat- 
ing the  postal  service. 

Following  the  final  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  March  1789,  an  act  of 
September  22,  1789  (1  Stat.  75)  tempo- 
rarily established  a  post  office  and 
created  the  Office  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral under  the  Treasury.  On  September 
26,  1789,  George  Washington  appointed 
Samuel  Osgood  of  Massachusetts  as  the 
first  Postmaster  General  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  postal  service  was  tempo- 
rarily continued  by  the  act  of  August  4, 

1790  (1  Stat.  178)  and  the  act  of  March  3, 

1791  (1  Stat.  218) .  An  act  of  February  20. 

1792  made  detailed  provisions  for  the 
operation  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Subsequent  legislation  enlarged  the 
duties  of  the  Department,  strengthened 
and  unified  its  organization,  and  provided 
rules  and  regulations  for  its  develop- 
ment. 

In  1829.  upon  invitation  of  President 
Andrew  Jackson.  William  T.  Barry  be- 
came the  first  Postmaster  General  to  sit 
as  a  Member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 
On  June  8.  1872  (17  Stat.  283;  39  U.S.C. 
301.  302)  the  Post  Office  Department 
became  an  executive  department. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  some  im- 
portant data  in  our  postal  service  history, 
a  list  of  the  Postmasters  General,  a  brief 
siunmary  of  the  present  financial  and 
mail  volume  picture  of  the  service,  to- 
gether with  other  data  and  a  summary 
of  the  June  1968  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Postal  Organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord, 
as  follows : 

Important  Dates  in  Postal  Service 

1639:  Fairbanks' tavern  became  repository 
for  overseas  mall. 

1775:  Benjamin  PranWtn,  Ist  Postmaster 
General  under  Contlnentai  Congress. 

1789:  Samuel  Osgood.  1st  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral under  Constitution. 

1825:  De«ul  letter  office. 

1829:  PoBtmaster  General  became  Cabinet 
post. 

1847:  Postage  stamps. 

1866:  Registered  mall. 

1855:   Compulsory  prepayment  postage. 

1858:  Street  letter  boxes. 

1880:  Pony  Express. 
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1862:  Experimental  railway  mall  service. 

1863 :  City  delivery  service. 

1863 :  Uniform  letter  rate  regardleas  of  dis- 
tance. 

1864:  Hallway  mail  service. 

1864:   PoBtal  money  orders. 

1869:  Foreign  money  orders. 

1873:  Postal  cards. 

1874:  Unlverslal  Postal  Union    (originally 
General  Postal  Union) . 

1879:  Classification    system    foe    domestic 
m&U. 

1886:  Special  delivery. 

1896:   Rur«a  delivery. 

191 1 :  Postal  savings  Initiated. 

1912:  Village  delivery. 

1913 :   Parcel  post,  including  insurance  and 
coUeot-on-dellvery  service. 

1918:  Airmail. 

1920:  Mertered  postage. 

1921 :  First  transcontinental  air  mail  flight. 

1925:  Special  liandllng  service. 

1927 :  Foreign  air  mall  service. 

1939 :  Experimental  autoglro  service. 

1941 :  Highway  postal  service. 

1943:   Zoning  system. 

1948 :  Parcel  post  international  air  service. 

1948 :  Parcel  post  domestic  air  service. 

1953:  Piggy-back  mall  service  by  trallerB 
on  railroad  flatcars. 

1953 :  Airlift  service. 

1955 :  Certified  mall  service. 

1963 :   ZIP  Code  program. 

1964 :  First  24-hour  self-service  poet  office. 

1965:  552  Sectional  Centers  activated  to 
acoammodate  changing  transportation  pat- 
terns. 

1965:  Optical  Scanner  (ZIP  Code  Reader). 

1966:  Postal  savings  ended. 

1967:  Mandatory  presorting  by  ZIP  Code 
for  second-  and  third-class  commercial 
mailers. 

1967 :  Postal  Source  Data  System. 
1968:  Postal  Service  Institute. 

1969:  Removed  patronage  factor  In  ap- 
polntments  to  postmaster  and  rural  carrier 
positions. 

1970 :  Combination  letter-telegram. 

List    of    Postmasters    Gknxrai.    and    THxa 
Dates   of   Appointment — 1776   to   Datx 

Benjamin  Franklin:  July  26. 1775. 
Richard  Bache :  November  7. 1776. 
Ebenezer  Hazard :  January  28.  1782. 
Samuel  Osgood:  September  26,  1789. 
Timothy  Pickering:  August  12  ,1791. 
Joseph  Habersham:  February  25,  1796. 
Gideon  Granger:  November  28, 1801. 
Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr.:  March  17, 1814. 
John  McLean :  J\me  26,  1823. 
Amos  Kendall:  May  1.  1835. 
John  M.  NUes:  May  19,  1840. 
Francis  Granger:  March  6, 1841. 
Charles  A.  WlckUffe :  September  13, 1841. 
Cave  Johnson:  March  6,  1846. 
Jacob  OoUamer :  March  8, 1849. 
Nathan  K.  Hall :  July  23, 1860. 

Samuel  D.  Hubbard :  Aug\ist  31,  1852. 

James  Campbell:  March  7, 1853. 

Aaron  V.  Brown :  March  6, 1867. 

Joseph  Holt:  March  24, 1859. 

Horatio  King:  February  12, 1861. 

Montgomery  Blair:  March  5. 1861. 

WlUlam  Dennison:  September  24,  1864. 

Alexander  W.  Randall :  July  25,  1866. 

John  A.  J.  Creswell:  March  5, 1869. 

James  W.  Marshall:  July  3. 1874. 

Marshall  Jewell:  August  24. 1874. 

James  N.  Tyner:  July  12. 1876. 

David  McK.  Key:  March  12.  1877. 

Horace  Maynard:  June  2.  1880. 

Thomas  L.  James:  March  6,  1881. 

Timothy  O.  Howe:  December  20,  1881. 

Walter  G.  Gresham:  April  3,  1883. 

Frank  Hatton:  October  14,  1884. 

William  F.  Vilas :  March  6, 1886. 

Don  M.  Dickinson:    January   16.  1888. 

John  Wanamaker:  March  5.  1888. 

Wilson  S.  Blssell:  March  6. 1893. 

WlUlam  L.  Wilson:  March  1.  1896. 


James  A.  Gary:  March  5,  1897. 
Charles  Emory  Smith:    AprU  21.   1898. 
Henry  C.  Payne:  January  9, 1902. 
Robert  J.  Wynne:  October  10,  1904. 
George  B.  Cortelyou:  March  6,  1905. 
George  von  L.  Meyer:  January  15,  1907. 
Frank   H.   Hitchcock:    March  5.    1909. 
Albert  S.  Burleson:  March  5,  1913. 
Will  H.  Hays:  March  5,  1921. 
Hubert  Work:  March  4,    1922. 
Harry  S.  New:  February  22,  1923. 
Walter  F.  Brown:  March  6,  1929. 
James  A.  Farley:  March  4,  1933. 
Frank  C.  Walker:   September  10.  1940. 
Robert  E.  Hannegan:  May  8,  1945. 
Jesse  M.  Donaldson:  December  16,  1947. 
Arthur  E.  Stimmerfleld:  January  21,  1953. 
J.  Edward  Day:  January  21,  1961. 
John  A.  Gronouskl:  September  10,  1963. 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien:  November  3,  1965. 
W.  Marvin  Watson:  April  26,  1968. 
Winton  M.  Blount:  January  22,  1969. 

Finances    (Fiscal   Tear    1969    unless   other- 
wise noted). 
Revenue.  16.114398.000.  up  11.1%  from  FT 

1968. 

Costs,    or    Obligations,    »7,228,111.000,    up 

8.9%  from  FT  1968. 

Deficit   (on  Obligation  basU),  $1,113,714.- 

000.  .  _ 

Deficit    (after    deduction    pubUc    service 

costs) .  $326,966,000. 
Payroll.  $5,862,403,000. 

1970  Appropriations,  $7,678,595,000. 

1971  Estimated  Appropriations,  $8,278,259,- 
000. 

VoLXiME,  Fiscal  Tea«  1969 

OveraU:  82  bUUon  pieces. 

First  Class  (personal  &  business).  46.4  bil- 
lion pieces. 

Domestic  Air  Mall.  1.7  bllUon  pieces. 

Second  Class  (newspapers  &  magazines). 
9.2  bllUon  pieces. 

OontroUed  Circulation.  679  million  pieces. 

Third  Class  (commercial),  19.8  billion 
pieces. 

Fourth  Class  (parcel  poet,  etc),  1.0  bllllon 

pieces.  .     V     «• 

Penalty  Mall    (government  agencies),  a.3 

billion  pieces. 

Franked  Mall  (Congressional,  et  al),  191 
million  pieces. 

Free  for  the  Blind.  18  mlUlon  pieces. 

Total  International,  827  million  pieces. 
Projected: 

irg  1970,  843  bllllon  pieces. 

FT  1971,  86.3  bllllon  pieces. 

FT  1981,  120.3  bllllon  pieces. 

FT  1991,  166.6  bllllon  pieces. 
Per  Capita: 

1847,  6  letters. 

1970,  413  letters. 

TEN    tABCEST    POST    omCES    IN    VOLUME    ANB 
HSCEIPT8    FT     (I»«9) 

New  Tork:  Volume,  5,041.170,710;  receipts, 
$370366,420. 

Chicago:    Volume,   4.774324318:    receipts, 
$289310,462. 

Washington.   D.C.:    Volume,   2,673,734,172; 
receipts.  $77,088333. 

Los    Angeles:    Volume,    2,041,097.416;    re- 
ceipts, $139,174,730. 

PhUadelphla:     volume,    1361318311;    »- 
celpts,  $103,483,662. 

Boston:    Volume,    1393373.172;    receipts. 
$91,421,564. 

Detroit:    Volume.    1.164364.790;    rwselpts. 
$75,665,660. 

Columbus.    Ohio:    Volume.    1.086.087347; 
receipts.  $33.070312. 

San  Francisco:  Volume.  1.080.101300;  re- 
ceipts. $78,646,078. 

St.  Louis:  Volume,  1,018353,641;  receipts. 
$83309,480.  ^        ^^„ 

Longest  Runa  Route,  16238  miles.  OclUa. 
Georgia. 
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Shortest  Rural  Route.  7.8  piUes.  Long 
Island,  Maine. 

Longest  Star  Route,  3,499  m^es,  Seattle, 
Wash,  to  Anchorae:e,  Alaslta. 

Westernmost  Post  Office,  Kor^r.  Caroline 
Islands,  or  Pago  Pago,  Samoa,  4ear  the  In- 
ternational Date  Line. 

Easternmoet  Post  Office.  Maju|t3,  Marshall 
Islands  near  the  International  I  late  Line  or 
Cruz  Bay  on  St.  John  In  the  Vljgln  Islands. 

Northernmost  Poet  Office,  Bartow,  Alaska. 

Southernmost  Poet  Office.  Paao  Pago,  Sa- 
moa, near  the  International  Date  Line  or 
Naalehu.  Hawaii.  I 

Highest  Poet  Office.  Climax,  Arlrona. 

Lowest  Post  Office.  Death  Val|ey,  Califor- 
nia, j 

Coldest  Area  In  Postal  System,  Walnwrlght 
Alaska,  180  miles  north  of  Arctjc  Circle 
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Hottest  Area  In  Postal  System 
ley,  California. 

ZIP   CODE 


Usage    (March.   1970) 
gorles  of  domestic  mall. 

Lowest  ZIP  Code.  00601 — 
Rico. 

Highest  ZIP  Code, 


84.8%   pf  all  cate- 

•Adju^tas,  Puerto 

Alaska. 


99929 — ^Wrai  gell 


Death  Val- 


VTHICIXS 

Total  Number  Vehicles  In  UaJB:  188.073. 

Owns  and  operates.  70,000. 

Hires,  manned  by  employees.  3^.000. 

Contracts  for  vehicle  &  driver  In  city, 
30,000. 

Contracts  for  rural  routes,  jgovemment 
employees  providing  car.  31.073. 

Drive-out  agreements,  provldng  carriers 
transportation  to  and  from  routes.  31,000 

Railway  Poet  Offices,  (covered),  10,089.000 
miles. 

US.  Plag  Carriers,  (moved),  1|J2S0  million 
ton-miles. 

Money  Orders.  (Issued) ,  189  million. 

Revenue  from  Money  Orders.  MO  million. 

Dead  Mall.  3e.S«3.344  letters  abd  1538.000 
parcels.  j 

PoeTAL  PaOBLEMS  StTMMART  OF  t4e  JUTO!  1968 

Report  or  the  Preshjent's  CoipMTSsioi*  on 

Postal  OacANizATiON 

The  United  States  Post  Office  f^ces  a  crisis. 
Each  year  It  slips  further  behlni^  the  rest  of 
the  economy  In  service.  In  efflclfency  and  In 
meeting  Its  responsibilities  as  ajn  employer. 
Kach  year  It  operates  at  a  huge  financial  loss. 
No  one  realizes  the  magnitude  (jf  this  crisis 
more  than  the  postal  managers  and  em- 
ployees who  dally  bear  the  stagg«lng  burden 
of  moving  the  nation's  mall.  Tha  remedy  lies 
beyond  their  control. 

Although  the  Poet  Office  Is  onf  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  businesses.  It  is  npt  run  as  a 
business  but  as  a  Cabinet  agancy  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

The  Poet  Office  has  always  b^n  operated 
as  If  It  were  an  ortllnary  Government  agen- 
cy; Its  funds  are  approprlat^  by  Con- 
gress, Its  employees  are  part  of  olvll  Service, 
Its  officials  are  subject  to  a  host  lof  laws  and 
regulations  governing  financial  'administra- 
tion, labor  relations,  procurement  and  pur- 
chase of  transportation.  Major  I  managerial 
decisions  are  made  through  tha  legislation 
process:  Congress  sets  postal  ratef  and  wages, 
governs  Postmaster  appolntmeiits  and  ap- 
proves or  rejects  construction  of  individual 
poet  offices.  I 

In  what  It  does,  however,  the  Post  Office  Is 
a  business;  its  customers  purchase  its  serv- 
ices directly.  Its  employees  worm  in  a  serv- 
ice-industry environment,  it  Is  a]major  com- 
munications network.  It  Is  a  meabs  by  which 
much  of  the  nation's  business  l4  conducted. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  big  bioslne^.  In  Fiscal 
Tear  1967  the  Post  Office  collected  $4.96 
billion  in  revenues  and  spent  oyer  $6.3  bil- 
lion. (The  $1.17  billion  deficit  wba  made  up 
by  the  Federal  Treasury.)  Its  yl6.000  em- 
ployees, working  In  over  44,000  IfaclUtles  In 


virtually  every  city  and  town  in  the  land, 
processed  almost  80  billion  pieces  of  mall  last 
year,  three-fourths  of  which  was  originated 
by  business.  Within  ten  years  total  volume 
is  expected  to  exceed  110  bllUon  pieces. 

This  Commission  has  concluded  that  the 
challenges  faced  by  this  major  business  ac- 
tivity cannot  be  met  through  the  present 
Inappropriate  and  outmoded  form  of  postal 
organization. 

The  postal  system  must  be  given  a  man- 
agement system  consistent  with  its  mission 
if  it  is  to  meet  its  responsibilities  as  a  sup- 
plier of  a  vital  service.  Improve  the  working 
conditions  and  job  opportiinities  of  its  em- 
ployees and  end  a  huge  and  completely  un- 
necessary drain  on  the  Federal  budget.  Piece- 
meal changes  to  the  present  system  will  not 
do  the  job:  a  basic  change  In  direction  Is 
necessary. 

Were  the  postal  system  being  started  to- 
day, it  might  well  be  operated  by  a  privately- 
owned  regulated  corporation  not  unlike  the 
companies  which  operate  other  communica- 
tion and  transportation  services  in  this 
country.  We  have  concluded,  however,  that  a 
transfer  of  the  postal  system  to  the  private 
sector  Ls  not  feasible,  largely  for  reasons  of 
financing;  the  Post  Office  should  therefore 
continue  imder  Government  ownership.  The 
possibility  remains  of  private  ownership  at 
some  future  time.  If  such  a  transfer  were 
than  considered  to  be  feasible  and  In  the 
public  interest. 

There  is  a  way.  however,  within  the  com- 
pass of  Government,  to  give  the  Post  Office 
an  organizational  structure  suited  to  its 
mission. 

We  recommend  that  a  Postal  Corporation 
owned  entirely  by  the  Federal  Government 
be  chartered  by  Congress  to  operate  the  pos- 
tal service  of  the  United  States  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis. 

We  recommend  that  the  Corporation  take 
Immediate  stepts  to  Improve  the  quality  and 
kinds  of  service  offered,  the  means  by  which 
service  Is  provided  and  the  physical  condi- 
tions under  which  postal  employees  work. 

We  recommend  that  all  appointments  to, 
and  promotions  within,  the  postal  system  be 
made  on  a  nonpoUtlcal  basis. 

We  recommend  that  present  postal  em- 
ployees be  transferred  with  their  accrued 
ClvU  Service  benefits,  to  a  new  career  service 
within  the  Postal  Corporation. 

We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
after  hearings  by  expert  Rate  Commissioners, 
establish  postal  rates,  subject  to  veto  by  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress. 

The  Nation's  Reteard:  The  United  States 
postal  system  is  In  serious  trouble  today  be- 
cause of  decades  of  low  priorities  assigned 
its  modernization  and  management  needs. 
Years  of  lagging  productivity  have  created  a 
gap  between  postal  performance  and  that  of 
other  industries — a  gap  which  represents  at 
the  same  time  a  hazard  and  an  opportunity. 

We  have  already  witnessed  a  postal  col- 
lapse In  a  major  American  city.  This  Com- 
mission Is  convinced  that  a  similar  break- 
down could  occur  again  In  any  part  of  the 
country.  The  risk  will  continue  as  long  as 
the  Post  Office  is  denied  the  authority  and 
the  resources  to  put  its  house  In  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  c^portunity 
exists  to  Improve  postal  service,  cost  per- 
formance and  the  circumstances  under 
which  postal  employees  work. 

The  Commission  and  its  contractors  have 
examined  postal  operations  carefully.  It  Is 
our  considered  judgment,  based  on  first- 
hand observation,  that  postal  costs  can  be  re- 
duced by  at  least  20%  if  the  normal  Invest- 
ment and  operating  practices  used  in  private 
Industry  are  made  available  to  postal 
management. 

Several  years  after  the  Corporation  Is  un- 
der way,  therefore,  it  should  be  able  to  elimi- 
nate entirely  the  postal  deficit,  releasing 
over  a  bUllon  dollars  a  year  of  tax  money 


to  other  purposes.  The  long-run  potential  for 
Improvement,  furthermore.  Is  so  high  that 
we  are  reluctant  to  estimate  Its  size. 

The  coat  savings  we  expect  would  not 
Jeopardize  the  employment  of  any  present 
postal  employee.  In  recent  years  total  postal 
employment  has  Increased  sharply  with  the 
rise  In  mall  volume.  The  Introduction  of  cost 
saving  practices  In  the  face  of  ever  greater 
mall  volumes  should  mean  that  employment 
will  rise  more  slowly.  Even  if  employment 
ultimately  declines,  the  high  rate  of  pers6n- 
nel  turnover  (2390  per  year)  assures  today's 
employee  that  steps  toward  improved  finan- 
cial performance  do  not  threaten  his  job 
tenure. 

We  must  point  out  that  adoption  of  our 
recommendations  will  produce  no  overnight 
miracles.  Heavy  Investment,  financed  both 
by  appropriations  and  by  borrowing  In  the 
market,  will  be  required.  It  is  unlikely,  of 
course,  in  an  era  of  rising  costs  that  rate 
Increases  can  be  entirely  avoided.  What  lies 
ahead,  however,  after  the  new  Corporation's 
shakedown  i>erlod  Is: 

Dependable  postal  service,  at  fair  prices, 
fully  responsive  to  the  public's  needs; 

A  soundly  financed  and  self-supporting 
postal  system; 

Better  working  conditions  and  greatly  in- 
creased career  opportunities  for  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  work  forces. 

If  the  Post  Office  is  given  a  single  goal  of 
providing  the  nation  with  a  superb  mall 
service,  and  given  as  well  the  management 
capacity  and  operating  freedom  to  achieve 
that  goal,  the  energies  of  workers  and  man- 
agers can  be  turned  to  the  creation  of  a 
postal  service  appropriate  to  a  vigorous  econ- 
omy, an  innovative  society  and  a  purposeful 
nation. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon,  In  May  of  last  year,  sent  to  the 
Congress  an  initial  proposal  to  correct 
many  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  postal 
service.  Other  proposals  have  also  been 
made. 

After  many  hours  of  hearings  and 
deliberations,  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  its  version  of  Sen- 
ate bill  3842. 

The  committee  has  taken  the  Post- 
master General  out  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  and  has  made  the  Post  OfiQce 
Etepartment  an  independent  executive 
agency.  Under  the  committee-approved 
bill  the  new  Postal  Service  would  be  op- 
erated by  a  15-member  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors— nine  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  would  serve  for  9-year 
terms.  Two  more  Board  members  would 
be  chosen  by  the  nine  Presidentially  ap- 
pointed Governors — they  would  serve  as 
Postmaster  General  and  E>eputy  Post- 
master General.  Four  additional  Gover- 
nors would  come  from  the  Congress  as 
serving  without  the  compensation  re- 
ceived by  the  other  Board  members.  The 
Members  of  Congress  would  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity  and  would  not  have 
the  right  to  vote  on  matters  coming  be- 
fore the  Board. 

The  Postmaster  (jeneral  and  his  Dep- 
uty would  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Presidentially  appointed  Board  mem- 
bers or  as  their  contracts  of  emplo3mient 
with  the  new  Postal  Service  required. 

There  would  also  be  established  by  this 
bill  a  Postal  Service  Advisory  Council 
consisting  of  representatives  from  postal 
labor  unions,  organized  mall  users,  and 
the  general  public. 
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In  the  area  of  employee  relations  the 
bill  transfers  all  of  the  present  postal 
employees  Into  the  postal  career  service 
which  shall  be  a  part  of  the  civil  service. 
Political  influence  in  the  appointment 
and  promotion  of  postal  employees  is 
specifically  prohibited  and  the  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  qualifications,  and  fitness  for  duty 
with  the  principal  objective  of  improving 
postal  services. 

The  postal  employees  shall  continue 
to  participate  In  the  Federal  retirement 
program  as  at  the  present  time.  How- 
ever, their  wages,  fringe  benefits,  and 
other  working  conditions  are  to  be  sub- 
ject to  collective  bargaining. 

The  committee  bill  continues  the  pro- 
hibition against  strikes  by  postal  em- 
ployees. In  its  place,  should  an  impasse 
occur  in  the  collective-bargaining  proc- 
ess, the  bUl  authorizes  binding  arbitra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  approved 
the  agreement  woriced  out  in  early  April 
between  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
its  AFIi-CIO  postsd  unions.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  agree- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum of  agreement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Mtmorandum  or  Agreement  on  the  Postal 
Reorganization    and   Salary    Adjustment 
Act  or  1970 

Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  United 
States  Post  Office  Department  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "Department"  and  the  AFL- 
CIO;  National  Association  o^  Letter  Carriers, 
AFL-CIO;  National  Association  of  Post  Office 
and  General  Services  Maintenance  Employ- 
ees, AFL-CIO:  National  Association  of  Post 
Office  Mall  Handlers,  Watchmen.  Messengers 
and  Group  Leaders  (Affiliated  with  Laborers' 
International  Union),  AFL-CIO;  National 
Association  of  Special  DeUvery  Messengers. 
AFL-CIO;  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Motor  Vehicle  Employees.  AFL-CIO;  National 
Rural  Letter  Carriers  Association:  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  AFL-CIO;  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "Unions". 

Pursuant  to  the  earlier  agreement  of  April 
2,  1970  between  the  Department  and  the 
above-iumned  unions,  the  parties  have  jointly 
developed,  through  the  coUective  bargaining 
process,  proposed  legislation  which  provides 
for  a  major  reorganization  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  an  8%  pay  increase  for  pos- 
tal employees.  It  Shall  be  known  as  the  "Pos- 
tal Reorganization  and  Salary  Adjustment 
Act  of  1970  ".  The  parties  have  Jointly  agreed 
to  support  this  legislative  package  without 
qualification  and  that  together  they  will  urge 
the  Congress  to  enact  this  legislation  without 
change.  The  agreed-upon  legislative  proposal 
provides,  amongst  other  things,  for  the  fol- 
lowing:   

ORGANIZATIONAL    STRUCT  UK« 

Reorganized  United  States  Postal  Service 
becomes  an  Independent  establishment  with- 
in the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 

Postmaster  General  appointed  by  and 
serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission  on 
Postal  Costs  and  Revenues,  which  has  9  pub- 
lic members  named  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

LABOR    RELATIONS 

Enable  collective  bargaining  under  a  stat- 
utory framework  establishing  methods  for 
conducting  elections,  providing  one  or  more 
methods  for  resolving  negotiating  Impasses, 
and  requiring  collective  bargaining  over  all 
aspects  of  wages,  hours,  and  working  condi- 
tions including  grievance  procedvires,  and  In 


general,  all  matters  that  are  subject  to  col- 
lective bargaining  in  the  private  sector. 

Ban  on  federal  employee  strikes  continues; 
binding  arbitration  if  bargaining  Impasse 
persists  180  days  from  start  of  bargaining. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  super- 
vise representation  elections  and  enforce 
unfair  labor  practice  provisions. 

riNANCE.  RATES,  AND  RATEMAKING 

Post  Office  can  borrow  up  to  $10  billion 
from  the  Treasury  or  general  public. 

Rate  changes  subject  to  public  hearing 
before  3-man  Postal  Rate  Board  named  by 
President;  final  rate  decision  by  Commission 
on  Postal  Costs  and  Revenues,  but  subject  to 
veto  by  two-thirds  vote  of  either  the  U.8. 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Post  Office  to  be  generally  self-supporting 
by  January  1, 1978. 

POSTAL  PAT  INCREASE 

8%  pay  increase  for  employees  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  effective  as  of  the  date 
when  this  enabling  leglslaUon  becomes  law. 
Promptly  after  enactment,  collective  bar- 
gaining will  be  required  on  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions,  and  to  compress  to  8 
years  the  time  for  postal  employees  to  reach 
the  maxlmxmi  step  In  whatever  labor  grade 
may  be  establUhed  through  collective  bar- 
gaining. When  the  new  schedule  becomes 
effective,  an  employee  will  immediately  be 
advanced  to  the  next  step  In  the  schedule 
if  at  that  time  he  has  been  In  his  present 
step  for  the  period  provided  In  the  new 
schedule. 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  parties  that 
the  Administration  will  recommend  to  Con- 
gress the  necessary  legislation  to  effectuate 
this  Agreement. 

It  Is  the  further  understanding  of  the 
parties  that  no  disciplinary  action  wUl  be 
initiated  by  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
any  level  against  any  postal  employee  with 
respect  to  the  events  of  March  1970,  until 
discussions  have  taken  place  between  the 
Department  and  such  employee's  union  on 
the  poUcy  to  be  followed  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee also  approved  the  administra- 
tion's long  term  borrowing  authority 
recommendation.  Under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  21  of  the  bill  the  Board 
of  Governors  is  authorized  to  borrow 
money  through  bond  issues  sold  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  on  the  open 
market  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10 
billion  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 
However.  It  would  be  subject  to  an  an- 
nual limitation  in  debt  increase  of  $1.5 
billion  for  capital  improvements  and 
$500,000,000  for  operating  expenses.  The 
bond  revenues  could  be  used  for  any 
purpose  as  the  Board  of  Governors  de- 
termines is  proper  in  behalf  of  the  Postal 
Service. 

The  Congress  would  pay  10  percent  of 
the  debt  service  on  postal  revenue  bond 
issues  through  appropriations.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  debt  will  be  paid  out  of 
postal  revenues. 

The  committee  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Independent  Postal  Rate 
Commission  composed  of  five  members 
appointed  for  6-year  terms.  They  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Commission's  responsibilities  would  be 
to  make  recommendations  for  postal 
rate  changes  and  to  hear  complaints  on 
postal  service. 

■Whenever  the  Postmaster  General 
found  that  his  costs,  less  the  appropria- 
tions from  the  Congress  for  10  percent 
of  the  bond  debt  and  the  public  service 


co8t^-10  percent  of  estimated  expendi- 
ture or  10  percent  of  1971  Post  Office  De- 
partment appropriation  less  amount  for 
capital  improvements,  whichever  is  less — 
as  authorized  in  section  3703  of  the  bill, 
and  less  the  £M?proprlations  for  revenues 
foregone  in  section  2501(lj)(3),  were 
more  than  his  revenues  he  was  to  ask  the 
Rate  Commission  for  a  rate  increase. 
The  Commission  would  hold  hearings, 
consider  the  testimony  and  make  its  rec- 
ommendations for  rate  changes.  The 
Board  of  Governors  could  then  accept, 
reject,  or  with  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Board  modify  the  Rate  Commission's 
recommendations. 

The  Board  would  set  the  effective  date 
for  any  new  rate  changes. 

Under  present  law  there  are  generally 
two  groups  of  mail  rates  applicable  to 
second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class  mail— 
a  regular  rate  and  a  preferential  rate  for 
nonprofit  groups. 

Under  this  bill  when  a  rate  increase  is 
ordered,  that  new  rate  for  what  is  pres- 
ently second-,  third-,  or  fourth-class 
mail  shall  be  phased-in  over  a  period  of 
5  years  in  annual  equal  increments.  For 
any  mail  entitled  to  a  preferential  rate 
under  present  law,  the  new  rate  shall  be 
phased-in  over  a  10-year  period  in  an- 
nual equal  increments. 

The  rates  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  would  be  subject  to  complete 
Judicial  review  should  an  aggrieved  mail 
user  feel  the  rate  was  improper.  There 
is  also  a  provision  in  the  bill  for  Interim 
rates  should  at  any  time  the  Rate  Com- 
mission fail  to  come  up  with  a  rate  in- 
crease recommendation  within  90  days 
after  an  initial  request  was  submitted  to 
the  Commission  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral or  within  30  days  after  rejection  of 
a  recommended  rate  increase  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

The  field  of  mail  transportation  is  com- 
pUcated  by  existing  laws  in  the  general 
field  of  rail,  motor,  and  air  transporta- 
tion. Since  much  of  the  mail  must  be 
moved  by  commercial  transportation,  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  had  to  move 
mail  at  rates  set  by  the  ICC  or  CAB  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  carrier  being  used. 
The  committee  bill  does  make  some 
modifications  in  the  laws  applicable  to 
mail  transportation  by  giving  the  Post- 
master (jeneral  more  fiexibility  than  he 
presently  has  in  contracting  for  carrier 
service.  However,  I  do  not  think  it  gives 
sufficient  leeway  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  this  regard. 

I  made  my  objections  in  the  Senate 
committee  but  was  overruled  and  I  shall 
not  make  them  here  on  the  fioor.  How- 
ever, the  committee  report  on  S.  3842 
does  suggest  that  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
our  Nation's  transportation  laws,  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  mail  transpor- 
tation problem  and  possibly  approve 
changes  allowing  certain  carriers  now 
prohibited  from  carrying  the  mail  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  service. 

The  measure  we  are  now  considering 
also  authorizes  an  8-percent  salary  in- 
crease for  postal  employees  effective  tlie 
date  of  enactment  and  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  years  necessary  to  move  from  the 
first  step  in  the  po.stal  field  service  salary 
schedule  to  the  12th  step.  Under  present 
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law  it  takes  21  years  to  move 
step  in  any  one  PPS  grade.  The|  I 
reduce  this  to  8  years. 

S.  3842  also  restates  a  number  of  pro- 
visions presently  in  law  dealing  with  the 
mails.  Among  them  are  the  prohibition 
against  sending  pandering 
ments  through  the  mail;  fre^  mail  for 
the  blind,  the  handicapped,  ar  d  our  mil- 
itary men  serving  in  comtat 
franking  mail  privileges :  and  ( ther  laws. 

I  believe  S.  3842  is  a  good  h|ll.  It  does 
contain  substantially  most  oi  the  pro- 
visions desired  by  those  who  l^ave  advo- 
cated reforms. 

The  Committee  on  Post  IXflBce  and 
Civil  Service  under  the  wise  ar  d  effective 
leadership  of  its  chairman,  iie  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr  McGkk), 
has  worked  hard  and  long  U>  come  up 


to  the  top 
bill  would 


with  effective  and  practical 
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him  for  his  very  fine  work  on  this  leg- 
islation. 
Mr.  McOEE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


postal  re- 


form bill.  The  many  hours  ol  meetings 
with  administration  ofiBcials,  employee 
and  mail  user  representatives,  and  com- 
mittee hearings  and  executive  sessions 
has  resulted  in  this  meaningful  postal 
reform  measure. 

To  be  sure,  there  will  be  n  finements 
to  what  has  been  proposed  in  t  lis  reform 
bill.  Nevertheless,  what  we  huve  before 
us  today  is  a  result  of  the  bes(  efforts  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  working  with  the  ir  formation 
presently  at  hand. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  ei  part  in 
writing  the  committee  bill.  I  iilnk  it  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  legislatl<  n  consid- 
ering the  great  number  of  problems 
which  we  faced  and  were  attempting  to 
."^Ive  I  am  confident  that  tlie  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Coirmittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  in  this 
measure  will  substantially  do  vhat  they 
are  intended  to  do — improve  mr  postal 
service. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove this  historical  postal  reform  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FXDNG.  I  am  happy  to  :  ield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
say  that  we  have  lots  of  inter  sting  ex- 
periences in  this  body  and  as  iivided  as 
we  are  in  two  parties,  and  sometimes 
more  than  that,  we  find  the  rea  1  measiu'e 
of  an  individual's  character  rnd  judg- 
ment. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Hs  waii  ( Mr. 
Pong)  .  the  ranking  minority  ir  ember  on 
the  committee,  to  know  that  I  do  not 
know  how.  with  two  different  parties, 
anyone  could  have  worked  mere  closely 
and  constructively  and  helpfu  ly  to  the 
chairman  than  he  has  worket . 

His  knowledge  in  this  field  has  been 
second  to  none,  and  the  time  tl  at  he  has 
been  willing  to  take— and  that  s  the  key. 
the  digging  and  homework— has  paid 
very  rich  dividends,  especially  for  me. 
because  I  have  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion at  his  feet. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wy  )ming  for 
his  very  laudatory  remarks,  It  was 
through  his  very  excellent  and]farseeing 
leadership,  and  his  willingness  to  forgo 
politics,  that  we  have  been  able  to  arrive 
at  this  very  progressive  legislation.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  this  bill  belongs  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  commend 
him  and  the  Nation  should  ^mmend 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  REVENUE 
ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day of  next  week  the  excise  tax  on  air- 
line passengers'  tickets  will  increase  from 
5  to  8  percent.  This  increase  in  tax  was 
approved  by  Congress  on  February  26, 
1970,  in  order  to  finance  an  airway  con- 
struction and  airway  safety  program  un- 
der the  Aviation  Facilities  Expansion  Act 
of  1969.  An  important  feature  of  this  new 
higher  tax  is  the  "single  fare  concept." 
This  single  fare  concept  was  calculated 
to  facilitate  passenger  service  at  airports 
and  to  insure  that  airlines  and  travel 
agents  fully  inform  air  travelers  of  the 
cost  of  their  transportation. 

Unfortunately,  these  consumer-orient- 
ed objectives  are  being  misimderstood, 
and  perhap)s  purposely  misconstrued,  by 
some  travel  agents.  They  suggest  there  is 
something  sinister  about  the  new  law 
which  they  charge  hides  the  tax  from 
the  consumer. 

In  order  to  fully  inform  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  the  situation. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  review  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Airport  and 
Airways  Revenue  Act  of  1970. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  tax  is  to  be  in- 
creased from  5  to  8  percent  on  the  price 
of  the  ticket.  The  House  bill,  which  came 
to  the  Senate  late  in  1969  with  provisions 
increasing  this  tax,  also  included  provi- 
sions to  repeal  the  exemption  for  State 
and  local  governments,  education  orga- 
nizations, and  certain  others.  While  the 
bill  was  in  the  Senate,  the  argimient  was 
made  that  the  repeal  of  these  exemptions 
raised  a  constitutional  question  as  to 
whether  the  Federal  Government  could 
tax  air  transportation  tickets  purchased 
by  State  and  local  governments  for  their 
officials  traveling  on  official  business. 

Like  the  House,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  desired  to  end  these  exemp- 
tions, agreeing  that  this  would  make  the 
levy  truly  a  user  charge.  However,  we 
were  disturbed  about  the  constitutional 
question.  We  avoided  it  in  the  Finance 
Committee  and  in  the  Senate  by  shifting 
the  imposition  of  the  tax  from  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  ticket  to  the  airline  selling 
the  ticket.  Under  the  Senate  biU.  this 
approach  Initiated  the  single  fare  con- 
cept, which  was  subsequently  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees. 

But  there  were  other  matters  which 
indicated  the  desirability  of  the  single 
fare  concept.  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  who  do  considerable  traveling  are 
painfully  aware  of  the  long  lines  which 
back  up  the  ticket  counters  of  every  ma- 
ior  airline  during  the  busy  portions  of 
the  day.  The  Committee  on  Finance  dis- 
cussed this  constant  and  recurring  irri- 
tant to  air  travelers.  We  felt  that  one  of 
the  problems  contributing  to  the  slow 
pace  of  passengers  past  the  ticket  coun- 
ter was  the  three-step  calculation  of  the 
price  which  the  airlines  have  employed 
for  many  years. 

This  Involves  first  an  entry  showing 
the  cost  of  the  ticket.  After  the  5-percent 
tax  has  been  computed,  a  second  entry 
is  made  showing  the  amount  of  the  tax. 


Then,  a  third  entry  Is  made  when  the 
two  are  added  together.  Commonsense 
tells  us  that  it  takes  less  time  to  make 
one  entry  on  a  ticket  than  it  does  to  make 
three.  Multiply  that  by  300  or  400  ptis- 
sengers  waitiiig  to  board  a  Boeing  747, 
and  you  have  saved  all  the  passengers 
considerable  time  at  ticket  counters. 
Perhaps  we  have  even  made  it  possible 
for  the  flight  to  take  off  on  time. 

We  felt  this  archaic  system  was  not 
adaptable  to  the  jet  age.  With  the  advent 
of  the  jumbo  jets  and  air  buses  bringing 
literally  hundreds  of  people  to  the  same 
airline  ticket  counter  at  the  same  time, 
we  felt  that  anything  we  could  do  to 
speed  the  ticket-issuing  process  would  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  airline  passengers. 

The  committee  was  convinced  that  the 
single-fare  concept  would  facilitate  the 
issuance  of  airline  tickets,  a  goal  we  can 
all  agree  is  desirable. 

In  addition.  Instances  have  been  called 
to  the  committee's  attention  of  adver- 
tising air  transportation  fares  to  speci- 
fied locations  at  one  price — but  then, 
when  a  customer  comes  to  buy  a  ticket, 
he  would  be  charged  a  higher  price. 
When  he  complained,  he  was  told  that 
the  difference  was  tax. 

For  example,  the  airlines  will  advertise 
in  the  newspiipers  that  a  ticket  to  New 
Orleans  is  $50,  but  when  the  passenger 
goes  to  the  airport  he  finds  that  the  cost 
of  the  ticket  is  $52.50  because  they  had 
to  add  a  5  percent  tax.  Under  the  new 
bill  the  cost  of  the  ticket  would  be  ad- 
vertised at  the  true  price  of  $54,  which 
is  the  $50  plus  the  8  percent  tax.  Which  is 
misleading  advertising?  Is  it  misleading 
when  the  ticket  is  advertised  at  $50  and 
when  the  passenger  gets  to  the  airport  he 
finds  he  has  to  pay  $50,  or  to  advertise 
the  cost  at  $54  when  it  is  $54?  It  seems 
to  me  it  makes  better  sense  that  the 
price  that  is  advertised  and  the  price  that 
Is  charged  should  be  the  same.  To  do  it 
otherwise,  we  thought,  would  be  mis- 
leading. 

We  felt  this  sort  of  false  and  mislead- 
ing advertising  of  airline  ticket  prices 
should  be  stopped.  We  believed  that  an 
airline  passenger  had  the  right  to  know 
what  the  full  cost  of  his  ticket  was  going 
to  be.  Again,  the  single  fare  concept 
accomplished  this  desirable  goal. 

When  the  blU  was  sent  to  conference, 
the  House  conferees,  at  the  urging  of 
the  airlines,  insisted  that  the  tax  remain 
on  the  airline  passenger.  The  airlines 
were  in  favor  of  higher  taxes,  but  they 
wanted  them  imposed  on  the  ticket  pur- 
chaser. They  argued  that  the  ticket  pur- 
chaser was  the  true  user  of  the  airway 
system.  Although  the  airlines  agreed  with 
the  sinele  fare  concept  in  the  Senate  bill, 
they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a  tax  being 
imposed  on  them. 

When  we  advised  the  House  conferees 
of  why  we  felt  the  single-fare  concept 
was  a  considerable  improvement  over  the 
existing  situation,  they  tended  to  agree 
with  us.  However,  they  felt  the  constitu- 
tional question  raised  in  the  Senate 
against  the  House  version  of  the  bill  was 
invalid.  They  were  willing  to  accept  the 
single  fare  concept,  but  they  insisted  that 
the  tax  remain  on  the  purchaser.  Thus,  it 
was  necessary  in  conference  when  we 
went  back  to   the  House  approach,  to 
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write  in  specific  language  spelling  out  the 
single-fare  concept.  This  was  unneces- 
sary under  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
The  single-fare  concept  was  inherent  in 
our  approach  of  taxing  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  airline. 

Because  of  the  drafting  technique  re- 
quired to  reflect  the  conference  agree- 
ment, a  sanction  had  to  be  added  to  the 
bill  to  insure  the  validity  of  the  single- 
fare  concept.  This  sanction  requires  that 
advertisements  of  airline  fares  show  only 
the  total  amount  charged  for  the  flight 
being  advertised.  It  requires  that  airline 
tickets  show  only  the  total  price  of  the 
ticket,  including  the  tax. 

It  is  perfectly  acceptable  under  the  new 
statute,  and  I  would  encourage  it.  for  the 
ticket  to  contain  a  statement  that  the 
price  includes  an  8-percent  Federal  ex- 
cise tax.  It  is  also  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  I  would  encourage  it,  for  an  airline 
or  a  travel  agent  to  advise  nny  inquirer 
of  the  amotmt  of  tax  invohed  in  any 
ticket.  The  sanction  applies  only  to  the 
three-step  computation  on  the  ticket  it- 
self, or  in  advertising  with  respect  to  air- 
line transportation. 

In  my  opinion,  those  who  charge  that 
the  tax  is  being  hidden  from  the  public 
are  doing  a  great  injustice  to  the  airline 
passengers  of  America  and  to  their  own 
profession.  The  amendments  we  en£u;ted 
were  designed  with  the  consimier  in  mind. 

The  misinformation  being  spread  by 
the  travel  agents  strikes  me  as  an  effort 
by  travel  agents  to  completely  snarl  the 
orderly  sale  of  air  transportation  tickets 
at  airline  ticket  counters  in  order  to  en- 
hance their  own  position  as  ticket  sel- 
lers. I  suspect  they  view  the  new  bill, 
which  makes  it  easier  for  passengers  to 
deal  directly  and  honestly  with  the  air- 
lines, as  a  threat  to  their  business.  Their 
actions  come  with  poor  grace. 

Mr.  President,  there  would  be  no 
problem  with  the  new  regulations  if  it 
were  explained  to  all  people  traveling  on 
the  airlines  that  these  tickets  include 
■8  percent  for  the  transportation  tax 
to  pay  for  airway  safety. 

In  addition,  even  though  the  new  law 
is  not  in  effect,  the  airlines  have  already 
said  that  the  way  they  would  do  business 
under  the  bill  makes  such  good  sense 
that,  although  the  law  does  not  now  re- 
quire it,  they  are  already  doing  business 
that  way. 

For  example,  here  is  an  airline  ticket 
I  just  bought.  Instead  of  stating  that  the 
price  is  $40  and  then  adding  $2  and  com- 
ing up  with  $42.  it  states  the  price  is  $42. 

It  makes  no  sense  with  people  standing 
in  line  20  passengers  deep,  some  getting 
on  one  plane  and  some  on  another  plane, 
to  have  to  stand  in  line  for  30  minutes 
while  some  clerk  computes  the  fare,  and 
then  the  tax.  and  about  that  time  she 
finds  that  in  her  haste  she  made  a  mis- 
take and  she  has  to  tear  it  up  and  start 
all  over,  that  person  who  is  20  p>eople 
deep  in  line  has  to  miss  his  airplane  be- 
cause someone  in  front  of  him  is  waiting 
for  this  clerk  to  go  through  all  these 
calculations.  It  makes  better  sense  to 
print  a  single  fare  on  the  ticket.  State 
also  that  it  includes  an  8-percent  tax. 
I  gather  the  airlines  would  put  this  note 
on  the  back.  It  would  be  all  right 
with  me  to  have  it  on  the  front.  It  would 


state  there  is  included  8  percent  to  pay 
for  airway  construction  and  airway 
safety  under  the  Aviation  Facilities  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1969. 

Then  people  will  know  what  the  total 
price  is.  As  far  as  misleading  advertising 
is  concerned,  it  is  more  honest  to  adver- 
tise what  the  full  price  is  rather  than 
have  a  passenger  think  he  is  going  to  pay 
S50  to  go  somewhere  when  he  has  to  pay 
$54. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  would 
like  to  announce  the  program  for  Mon- 
day with  respect  to  the  orders  that  have 
already  been  entered. 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning,  and  immediately 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  wlU  be 
recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Following  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell, 
the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  follow- 
ing which  the  able  Senator  from  Mary- 
land  (Mr.  Mathias)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the 
able  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern)  who  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

After  the  remarks  by  Mr.  McGovern, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  close  of  morning  business  on 
Monday  next,  but  not  later  than  11 
o'clock  ajn.,  the  conference  report  on 
HR.  17399,  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1970,  will  be 
called  up.  There  will  be  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  30  minutes,  at  the  close  of 
which  a  vote  will  occur  on  tlie  confer- 
ence report.  It  could  very  well  be  a  voice 
vote. 

PVjllowing  the  vote  on  the  conference 
report,  action  will  resume  on  HJl.  15628, 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  but  no 
later  than  12  o'clock  noon. 

Beginning  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mon- 
day next,  there  will  be  a  time  limit  of 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided,  on  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
Mr.  Allott.  a  vote  will  occur  at  1  p.m. 
on  the  Allott  amendment  or  on  a  motion 
to  table.  Other  than  that  amendment 
there  will  be  a  limitation  of  1  hour  on 
each  amendment,  amendments  thereto, 
appeals,  and  motions  with  the  exception 
of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  next,  there  will 
be  a  vote  on  Uie  third  committee  amend- 
ment, the  so-called  Church-Cooper 
amendment  as  amended  at  2  o'clock; 
and  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  there  will  be  a  vote  on  final 
passage  of  H.R.  15628,  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act. 

At  5:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next,  a  mo- 
tion will  be  made  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  11102.  The  time  be- 
tween the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  11102  will  be  equally  divided 
between  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9 
MONDAY,  JUNE  29 


AM. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  Monday  at  9  ajn. 

■Rie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  June  29,  1970, 
at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  26. 1970: 

In  thk  Army 

The  followiiLg-nained  persons  for  ai>pioljit- 
ment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311: 

To  be  major 

Addlss,  Daniel  A.,  2S4-44-9838. 
Foley.  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gofr.  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  EmeBt  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Vernon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Norbert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaye.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowsky,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labarrie,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Janle  R.,  427-4»-7843. 
Miyamoto,  Atsushl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman.  Max  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patten,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sain.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoxing,  James  H..  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 

Alexander.  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blubaugh,  Thocnas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgln,  Max  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butcher,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk,  Maxlon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clanton.  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oooley,  VlrgU  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
(Dourson,  Donnle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craft,  Jack  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Roecoe  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David,  Lawrence  T..  25O-40-1452. 
Deal,  "ITiomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Lerov  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellison,  Joe  M.'.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plser,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French.  Johnny  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frost,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin,  ThCMnas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenburg,  Alculn  E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groen,  Douglas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groover,  Ralph  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond.  Glenn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatch,  BUly  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hertzog,   Robert  W.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hessian,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Leroy,  439-24—4272. 
Johnson.  Mitchell  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lAcy.  Nelson  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laster.  Jamee  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Law,  SherrUl  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Ronel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uttle,  Lorem  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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LoUlnl.  Lance  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marehl,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCain.  Wllllston  B.  P..  44S-36^9S61. 
McMUlan.  Andrew  D..  263-44-0  355. 
McWllllams.  James  L.,  489-40-^60. 
Menizer.   Frederick  F..  224-4045599. 
Merrtll  Thomas  R..  220-28-102: . 
Miller.  Richard  M..  449-50-9 IT  . 
Moes  James  L,  in.  249-«4-272t . 
Murja.  Milan.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nix.  YirKll   L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohashl,  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peacock.  William  L..  254-38-72  33. 
Peck   Ernest  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendergraft.  Joe  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 1. 
Perllas  Herbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pertain.  George  H.,  Jr..  140-26-:  137. 
PhllUps.  Charles  N.,  458-56-395  I. 
Phlnney,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plrkle.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt.  Donaia  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlvette.  Poy  E.,  Jr..  244-12-302  I. 
Prlvitera.  Charles  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Robert  L..  474  14  3(  58. 
Scott.  Eugene  W.,  566-54-793£. 
Shea  Donald  W..  516-3»-«461. 
Shepp&rd.  John  B..  231-36-894  I. 
Smith.  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steffey.  Chester  R..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart  Vivian  L,  576-28-812;  . 
Stoy.  Thcmaa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toomer.  Charles  E..  256-52-151  5. 
Trahan.  Frank  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Torp.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Txirner.  Frederick  C.  Jr.,  432-6M951. 
Vander  Wende.  Martin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whelan.  Patricia  A.,  189-30-08^  0. 
Wilson,  Chester.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  Ueutenan 

Allen.  Robert  A.,  22&-66-3396. 
Alvord.  Charles  H..  in.  226-J  8-5585. 
Andersen.  AUen  D.,  389-42-827i  I. 
Angell,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anton,  John  J..  Jr..  093-34-145  T. 
Baird,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Barnes.  Darvln  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barsh.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Basta.  Patricia  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  George  C,  123-33-75^. 
Berthold.  Andrew  C.  306-36-8(  23. 
Biegen.  WlUlam  K.,  085-36-132  5. 
Blesemeier,  Paul  A.,  341-34-S529. 
Bode,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brehm,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bullard,  Ponce  D.,  Jr.,  253-63-)  519. 
Busch.  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Vernon  A.,  006-43-1  730. 
Carter,  Hubert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chllds,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  David  W.,  037-2&-8606. 
Clarke,  Harold  R.,  Jr.,  552-66-1  980. 
CoUler,  Ronald  O..  264-«0-800^. 
Cotter,  Harold  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dabney,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Daskal.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deen,  Don  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Mont.  Francis  T..  Jr..  431-7  J-5661. 
Dlx.  Leslie  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Dresln,  Sanford  L..  060-34-643  2. 

Duedall.  Robert  L.,  541-14-09!  7. 

Duke,  Earl  L.,  62&-48-9643. 

Eason,  Lewis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards.  OUbert  R.,  400-56-  r469. 

Elrod.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eubanks,  Bobble  R..  496-12-8  539. 

Everett.  Harry,  Jr.,  267-48-07^3. 

Byler,  Christopher  B.,  365-40^2367. 

Farr.  James  E.,  Jr.,  249-62-53"  6. 

Ferland.  Paul  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Forrester,  Thomas  R.,  409-70-  5655. 

Frazier.  Robert  E.,  090-28-ilJ  4. 

Puller.  David  W..  Jr..  465-74H  715. 

F  jlton,  James  W.,  Jr.,  240-70  -3128. 

Gantt,  Stephen  Y.,  247-60-02  BO. 

Godlna.  WlUlam  J.,  616-60-2«  67. 

GoUgoskl,  Josephine  A.,  516-  16-9595. 

Or^uel.  Richard  U,  443-44-7'  73. 
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Greenwell.  Bernard  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlce.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grove,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guthrie,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hampton,  Ralph  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartong.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayues.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Henry,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herbst«r.  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herlng,  Gregory  D.,  287^0-5037. 
Hill,  Dale  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holverson,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarvis,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Dennis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Henry  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllbane.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUpatrlck,  Claude  M  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konllzer,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koontz.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraus.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhlman.  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhn.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kutter,  Wolf  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
La  Croix,  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lake,  Roy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamback,  Samuel  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Land,  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latella,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Le  Claire,  George  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Limmer,  Bobby  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lively.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowry,  Larry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luedee.  Rene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magee.  Oerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marrs.  Glen  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  John  T.,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxwell,  Otis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBrlde.  Held  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarty,  Alan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCleary,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMinn,  Hubert  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mertel  Paul  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Mortimer  J.,  UL  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mutter,  Glen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nation.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neil.  George  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nleland,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noel.  Llovd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennell,  Clifford  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  William  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelan.  Edward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pipes,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole.  Walter  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawls,  Jimmle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Eugene  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberge,  Leo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell,  Earl  L.,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell.  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sclimus,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schulz.  Bruno,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sever,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sharp.  Billy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaver  WlUlam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheoard.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slemon,  Patrick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sims,  Stuart  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SmUey,  Francis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snider,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snyder,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sobecke,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sosnowskl,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stone,  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stone.  Edwin  S.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SulUvan,  John  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swenson.  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Szlachetka,  Marlon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tatum.  Timothy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tedescbl,  Emeric  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Temo,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Templer,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Conley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tooke.  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Thrall,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varosy,  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vedranl.  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voegell,  Albert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walden,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh.  WUUam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wasserman,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  AUred  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whaley,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlette,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wmiamson,  Cllne  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Norrls  A.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wray,  Christopher  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Yanchar,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zalar,  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Banzhoff,  Ernest  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BarceUos,  Terrance  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beals,  Bruce  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Botelbo,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charlton,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerhards.  WUUam  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Charles  W.,  UI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrschman,  Norman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan,  Lawrence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
laon,  Constance  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kessler,  Craig  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ladensack.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lander,  Walter  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
tangle,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney.  Larry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malewskl,  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcotte.  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAUister,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClelland.  Robert  C,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mutarelli,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrott,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrott,  Leon  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU,  Frank  L..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudewlck.  WUUam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shestok.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sodetz,  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  Sandra  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarvln.  Lee  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  John  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  PaiU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Raymond  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watt.  Robert  L.  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltt,  Sandra  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUgen,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winters.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthen,  Oeorge  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  scholarship  student 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283.  3284,  3286, 
3287.  3288,  and  3290: 

Szymanskl.  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


June  26,  1970 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  ECX5NOMY 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  June  26,  1970 : 

Diplomats  and  Fobeion  Sebvick 

Robert  McCUntock,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Venezuela. 

Roswell  D.  McClelland,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  ofBcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Niger. 

AGENCT   fob   INTEBNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Maurice  J.  WllUams,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  Deputy  Administrator,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Qevelopment. 

U.S.    ClBCtnT  JUDGS 

WUllam  E.  Miller,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
UjS.  circuit  Judge,  sixth  circuit. 


HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  YOtTNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  expires  at  the  end  of  the  current 
crop  year.  The  extension  and  revision  of 
this  legislation  is  of  major  concern,  not 
only  to  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton 
producers,  but  to  all  American  farmers 
and  ranchers  and  consiuners  as  well. 

The  agricultural  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion has  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
overall  economic  well-being  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  know  we  are  all  concerned  over 
the  need  to  maintain  a  stable  farm  econ- 
omy. A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  has 
been  expended  by  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  toward  passage  of  new 
farm  legislation. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Agricultural  Editors 
Association,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  very  clearly 
spelled  out  the  problems  to  be  overcome 
in  writing  new  farm  price  support  legis- 
lation as  well  as  some  of  the  problems  in 
telling  the  true  story  of  American  agri- 
culture. 

This  speech  is  an  excellent  review  of 
farm  legislation  and  agricultural  public 
3  relations  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 

"  X  '  knowledgeable  Senators  in  the  field  of 

agriculture.  It  is  a  discussion  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  others.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remabks  OF  Hon.  Bob  Dolk 
Many  of  our  nation's  citizens  have  assumed 
that  technical   advances  in  agriculture,  ir- 
rigation, fertilizer  and  agrl -chemicals  have 
erased  the  risk  In  growing  a  crop. 

Dr.  Cecil  Wadlelgh,  who  directs  soil  and 
water  research  for  the  Agrlculttiral  Research 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  BeltsvlUe,  Maryland — and  is  probably  aa 
knowledgeable  of  what  it  takes  to  produce  a 
crop  aa  anyone — emphasized  the  Importancs 
of  weather  to  the  production  of  a  crop  In  a 
paper  he  prepared  for  a  seminar  at  Iowa  State 
University  In  1964. 

Dr.  Wadlelgh  s  paper  entitled.  "The  Need 
To  Evaluate  Weather,"  discusses  "IfBness"  in 
his  analysis  of  a  heat  grower  In  Stanton 
County,  Kansas,  who  plants  his  grain  in  the 
faU.  Dr.  Wadlelgh  tells  how  the  farmer  can 
expect  a  bumper  crop  the  following  summer: 
"If  there  is  a  good  supply  of  available 
moisture  in  the  subsoil  at  the  end  of  the 
fallow  period; 

If  rains  occur  in  September  and  October  to 
provide  surface  molstiire  essential  for  ger- 
mination and  seedling  growth; 

If  leaf  rust  does  not  appear  during  the  fall 
as  a  result  of  extensive  dewfall  or  rainy 
weather  with  resultant  weakening  of  the 
young  plant; 

If  fall  weather  does  not  foster  an  infesta- 
tion of  "green  bugs"  which  seriously  weaken 
the  young  plants  for  tolerating  winter  cold; 
If  warm  weather  during  the  fall  does  not 


abet  an  Infestation  of  mites  that  transmit 
the  "mosaic"  virus  which  ciui  wipe  out  a 
crop; 

If  the  plants  are  not  winter-killed  by  sud- 
den cold  snaps  following  warm  periods  in  the 
absence  of  snow  cover; 

If  the  plants  are  not  blasted  by  soil  blow- 
ing as  a  result  of  dry  surface  soil  and  high 
wind  velocities  during  early  spring; 

If  late  spring  frosts  during  anthesis  do  not 
bring  about  sterilization  of  the  flowers; 

If  there  is  an  adequate  amount  and  distri- 
bution of  late  spring  raUu  to  provide  neces- 
sary sou  moisture  to  carry  the  gram  through 
to  maturity; 

If  heavy  dews  and  rainy  periods  In  the 
spring  do  not  foster  an  Infection  of  leaf  and 
stem  rust,  which  damage  or  even  kill  the 
plants; 

If  not  weather  with  desiccating  winds  does 
not  occur  dvirlng  the  time  of  filling  resulting 
in  low  test  weight  of  the  grain; 

If  hot,  dry  weather  does  not  foster  a 
scourge  of  voracious  grasshoppers  to  devour 
the  crop; 

If  oonvectlve  storms  during  late  spring  and 
early  sununer  do  not  bring  on  a  barrage  of 
haU  to  destroy  or  severely  damage  the  crops; 

FlnaUy,  if  the  wheat  grower  could  be  lib- 
erated from  aU  the  preceding  "Ifs,"  he  would 
"have  it  made." 

The  foregoing  list  of  suppositions  does 
drive  home  a  formidable  array  of  imponder- 
ables that  the  wheat  grower  must  face  over 
the  course  of  a  sesison  in  his  plaiming  of  op- 
erations." 

cxjngbessional  bepbesentation 

A  comparable  Ust  of  Imponderables  could 
be  drawn  If  you  examine  the  topic  assigned 
this  panel  today,  "trends  in  agricultural 
represenUtlon."  Let  us  suppose: 

If  you  count  the  number  of  representa- 
tives from  congressional  districts  that  con- 
tain 25  percent  of  the  farm  population,  you 
would  have  only  31  out  of  135  House  Mem- 
bers. 

If  you  were  to  lower  that  figure  to  those 
districts  conuming  15  percent  of  the  farm 
papulation  or  more,  you  would  still  have  only 
83  House  Members. 

If  the  food  and  nutrition  welfare  programs 
can  be  related  to  farm  legislation,  the  farm 
program  might  be  passed  on  the  coattalls  of 
the  popular,  all  important  urban  programs. 

If  the  majority  party  could  count  on  farm 
legislation  support  from  aU  the  Democrat 
members  of  Congress,  It  could  pass  the  Dem- 
ocrat farm  bill. 

If  the  farm  organizations  of  this  Nation 
were  to  unite  into  one  voice,  they  could  cer- 
tainly provide  more  guidance  for  the  Con- 
gressmen trying  to  pass  farm  legislation. 

If  the  U.S.  Senate  had  sole  authority  to 
pass  a  farm  bUl  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  American 
agriculture  would  have  a  very  liberal  farm 

bUl. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  I  am  sure  you  see 
the  point— wheat  crops  and  farm  legislation 
are  affected  by  weather  and  congressional 
representation  In  much  the  same  ominous 
manner. 

Our  farmers  do  face  a  problem  today  In  the 
passage  of  any  farm  legislation  by  Congress. 
You  know  the  score  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives regarding  agriculture.  The  Senate, 
however.  Is  somewhat  different.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  for  eight  years  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  then 
and  now  In  the  Senate.  I  can  say  agriculture 
has  many  friends  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Most 
of  the  distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  Important  agricultural  production 
within  the  States  they  represent.  A  general 
consensus  U  that  a  farm  bill  could  be  readily 
passed  In  the  Senate,  however.  It  must  pass 


the  close  scrutiny  of  the  urban  dominated 
House.  I  am  sure  you  are  more  than  aware 
of  these  ImpUcatlons  after  your  discussions 
earUer  today  with  members  of  the  Hous* 
spedflcaUy  concerning  farm  legislation. 

FABM    ORGANIZATIONS 

A  second  segment  of  agricultural  repre- 
sentation Is  that  of  farm  organizations.  Thes* 
farm  organizations  are  trying  to  lobby 
through  Congress  farm  legislation  to  bene- 
fit their  constituencies.  They  are  working 
hard,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  fighting 
each  other — much  the  same  way  farmers  In 
history  opposed  each  other  about  water 
rights,  fence  lines  and  other  disputes.  They 
are  honest,  sincere,  and  hardheaded.  Many  of 
us  In  Congress  wonder  who  or  which  group 
really  represents  the  wUl  of  the  farmer.  We 
must  conclude  they  all  do. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  farm  coaUtlon 
made  up  of  several  farm  organizations,  sev- 
eral larger  national  organizations  and  some 
regional  and  State  groups.  This  coalition  has 
commanded  new  respect  in  an  attempt  to 
produce  a  unified  voice  of  the  farmer.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  appreciate  this  effort,  but 
are  confused  when  the  Farm  Bureau,  which 
claims  to  represent  more  farmers  than  all  the 
coalition  groups  together  Is  opposed  to  the 
coalition  effort. 

Organizations  representing  producers  of 
farm  commodities  are  often  opposed  by  or- 
ganizations formed  by  processors  of  those 
farm  commodities.  Too  often  the  producer 
gets  too  occupied  opposing  the  processor  and 
vice  versa,  or  two  farm  groups  argue  so 
bitterly  they  lose  sight  of  the  ability  to  com- 
promise toward  a  cominon  goal.  AgrtciUtural 
representation  In  Congress  and  by  farm  or- 
ganizations needs  to  rise  above  the  battle 
ground,  the  conference  table,  the  disputed 
premise  to  obtain  an  overview  of  agriculture 
In  respect  to  aU  of  society.  This  Is  what 
Chairman  Bob  Poage  of  Texas  has  tried  to  do 
In  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  this 
year.  I  know  this  man  and  respect  him.  He  la 
wUUng  to  take  this  overview  and  adjust  farm 
legislation  to  meet  a  compromise  of  rural  and 
urban  Interests. 

FARM    PUBLICATIONS 

Let  us  look  now  at  a  third  segment  of 
agricultural  representation — a  segment  that 
more  accurately  represents  the  agricultural 
producer  of  today  than  either  Congress  o* 
farm  orgamzatlons.  That  segment  is  you — 
the  editors  of  this  Nation's  agricultural  press. 

Your  farm  pubUcatlons  keep  us  posted. 
You  keep  us  on  our  toes.  More  importantly, 
you  act  as  a  direct  voice  from  the  producer 
to  everyone.  Your  stories  about  the  big  pro- 
ducer, the  Innovative  farmer,  the  diversity 
of  crops  today,  the  dreams  of  tomorrow's 
agriculture,  the  problems  In  maintaining  an 
existence  In  rural  America  today — aU  these 
help  us  relate  to  our  farm  constituency. 

When  we  have  been  talking  to  each  other 
too  long,  or  to  farm  lobbyists,  reading  your 
pubUcatlons  can  often  put  us  back  on  the 
right  track.  Most  of  your  Informative  feature 
stories  are  about  fanners — on  the  farm  where 
you  Interview  him  whUe  he  works.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Is  the  beet  place  to  talk  to  a 
farmer.  Too  often  when  he  puts  on  his  suit 
and  files  to  Washington  to  caU  on  his  Con- 
gressman or  Senator  as  a  representative  of 
his  favorite  farm  organization,  he  becomes  a 
"professional"  farmer.  He  tells  his  Congress- 
man what  wlU  be  best  for  all  the  producers 
and  tries  to  do  the  best  Job  for  all  farmers. 
I  think  this  Is  different  than  the  way  I  read 
his  requests  In  your  pubUcatlons. 

I  feel  the  agriciUtural  publications  of  thla 
Nation,  by  and  large,  are  stlU  reporting  factu- 
aUy,  and  editorial  Interpretation  Is  reserved 
for  the  editorial  columns.  Other  segments  of 
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your  Journalistic  profession  are 
well.  Their  objectivity  Is  lost  In 
tlon  to  provide  the  reader  with 
plication  of  the  news. 

An  example  of  this  occurred 
we  discussed  meat  Imports  on 
the  Senate.  Much  of  the  furor 
faced  In  recent  months  was 
report  given  to  a  House 
eating  the  Nation  would  face 
beef  by  1975.  When  this  story 
Associated  Prees  wire.  It  was 
major   metropolitan   ne^vspapei  s 
Uned     -Beef     Shortage     Pre" 
groups   Immediately   started 
President    to    suspend    Import 
agreements  and  let  unlimited  ' 
Into  the  country   to  assure 
prices  for  the  consumer. 

Luckily  the  farm  groups 
the  American  National 
tlon   and   the   National   Feeder^ 
got  the  word  out  that  the 
4    (four)    million  more   cattle 
more  than  half  way  reached 
with  an  increase  of  two  and  oni 
head. 

Late  last  month  the 
culture  admitted  an  error  in 
used  m  figuring  the  projection 
ported  to  the  subcommittee  last 
Associated  Press  story  was  filed 
error.  The  corrected  story  ai 
supply  of  beef.  Very  few  big 
carried  that  story,  and  even 
lines  were  small.  This  Is  the 
sentatlon  Agriculture  cannot 

To    summarize    these    three 
agricultural  representation 
bers  of   the  House  of  Rep 
congressional  districts  with 
fiuence  are  having  dlflSculty 
operation  from  urt>an  Influence 
to  pass  a  farm  bill.  The  Senate 
observing  and  awaiting  action 
so  they  niay  Interpret  and 
It.  In  essence,  the  Senate  Is 
House's  unfavorable  urban 

Agricultural  representation 
organizations  has  come  a  loni ; 
unity    several    are    displaying 
coalition.  However,  until  some 
can  be  reached  that  project  less 
of  view,  the  struggle  between 
and  farm  coalition  only  serves 
Blon  determination  by  Membeip 
more     difficult.     These     farm 
could    provide   more   creative 
convincing  urban  America  of 
It  Is  getting  from  the  Nation' 
production. 

Agricultural  publications  main 
two-way  link  between  the  Indl ,' 
and    his    congressional 
farm  organization  represcntaU  )n 
pie   of  the   value  of  farm   pul 
peared  in  the  May  issue  of  To] 
Cavender  takes  a  positive  app; 
problem  in  his  article,  "Polltl 
Arent  Using."  It  Is  this  type  o 
approach  to  agricultural  repres 
keeps  the  faith  of  the  farmer; 
gressional  and  farm  organlzatlo  ci 
reoresentatlon. 
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INFANT  MURDER  TOLERATED  IN 
OUR  NATION'S  CAPITAL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREStNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  24 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

enacted  by  Congress,  Is  on  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Those  who  regard  slaughter  by  abor- 
tion as  some  so-called  civil  rights  pro- 
gram should  realize  that  if  permitted  to 
proceed,  abortion  by  personal  whim  can 
develop  Into  compulsory  abortion,  with 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  ordering  the 
abortions — who,  when,  and  where — all,  of 
course,  "in  the  best  interests  of  humanity 
and  the  American  people." 

There  can  be  no  solution  by  fighting 
effects.  Murder  by  abortion  does  not  curb 
nor  cure  the  cause. 

I  include  a  newsclipping  and  a  paper 
prepared  by  Dr.  Brendan  F.  Brown,  of 
the  Natural  Law  Institute,  Loyola  Law 
School,  in  the  Record  : 

( From  the  Washington  Post,  June  24.  1970] 

Abortion   Polict    Rzittsed;    Doctors    Here 

Cite  Sensitivitt  of  Liberal  Plan 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

The  D.C.  Medical  Society  has  refused  to 
endorse  a  liberalized  abortion  policy,  fa- 
vored by  76  percent  of  Its  members  answer- 
ing a  poll,  "because  of  the  sensitivity  of 
the  issue." 

This  policy,  which  would  make  abortions  a 
matter  between  a  woman  and  her  doctor 
with  the  concurrence  of  one  other  physi- 
cian, was  recommended  to  the  society's 
executive  board  by  a  special  committee 
studying  the  problem. 

Despite  this  recommendation  and  the 
results  of  its  membership  poll,  the  execu- 
tive board  refused  to  take  a  stand  "since  It 
cannot  and  should  not  speak  for  all  mem- 
bers." 

The  official  Medical  Society  poll  was  an- 
swered by   1504   of  Its  2,300   members. 

Meanwhile,  abortions  are  being  performed 
In  Increasingly  greater  numbers  at  hos- 
pitals In  the  Washington  area. 

DC.  GeneraJ  Hospital,  which  was  attacked 
in  a  court  suit  for  refusing  to  do  at>ortlons. 
has  set  up  a  special  clinic.  Medical  Direc- 
tor Dr.  John  P  Nasou  said  the  hospital 
performed  11  abortions  In  May  and  12  so 
far  this  month — compared  to  three  or  four 
In    previous    months. 

The  hospital  has  hired  a  special  doctor 
to  operate  the  abortion  clinic.  Nasou  said 
any  woman  who  is  medlcaJly  fit  and  wants 
an  abortion  can  get  It  there.  "All  they  have 
to   do  Is   really   want  It,"   he   said. 

Washington  Hospital  Center  doctors  re- 
ported performing  300  abortions  a  month 
there.  In  Johns  Hopkins  University  Hospital 
m  Baltimore  doctors  are  performing  200 
abortions  a  month — 61  per  cent  on  unmarried 
women  under  21  years  old. 

And  in  Chicago,  the  American  Medical 
Society's  House  of  Delegates  Is  debating  a 
new  national  policy  on  abortions  that  Is 
more  liberal  than  the  one  the  DC.  Society 
refused  to  endorse. 

The  AMA  trustees  recommended  than  an 
abortion  simply  be  a  matter  between  a  wom- 
an and  her  doctor,  with  no  other  consulta- 
tion required. 

Previous  policy  called  for  the  concurrence 
of  two  other  doctors  as  well  as  "documented 
evidence"  of  medical  need.  In  practice,  ther- 
apeutic abortions  are  done  mostly  on  psy- 
chiatric grounds  to  protect  the  mental  health 
of  the  patient. 

The  AMA  trustees'  reconunendatlon  wae 
attacked  at  the  House  of  Delegates  meeting 
Monday  by  members  of  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Catholic  Physicians  Guilds,  some  of 
whom  linked  abortion  to  murder. 

The  deb.-ite  within  the  DC.  Medical  So- 
ciety also  has  reflected  this  split  between 
many  Roman  Catholic  doctors,  who  con- 
sider abortions  Immoral,  and  physicians  who 
feel  that  unwanted  children  hurt  the  mental 
health  of  a  mother  and  add  to  the  nation's 
population  explosion. 
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In  language  that  is  unusually  sharp  for 
a  debate  among  doctors,  these  differences 
have  surfaced  In  the  Medical  Annals  of  the 
DC.  Society. 

Drs.  Edward  J.  Connor  and  Orl\an  H.  Ay- 
dinel,  both  of  Cafritz  Hospital,  concluded 
In  the  March  Issue  that  "There  are  too  many 
therapeutic  abortions  being  done  In  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

This  article  was  attacked  In  other  Issues  of 
the  Annals  by  Dr.  Leon  Yochelson,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at  George 
Washington  University  Medical  School,  Dr. 
Zlgmond  M.  Lebensohn,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  American  Psychi- 
atric Association,  and  Dr.  Edward  W.  Nlcklas 
of  Sibley  Hospital. 

Yochelson  called  the  Connor-Aydlnel  arti- 
cle "biased"  and  said  it  "demonstrates  little 
knowledge  of  the  psychiatric  aspects  of  thera- 
peutic abortions." 

While  doctors  have  been  debating  the 
Issues,  courts  and  state  legislatures  have 
been  taking  action  on  their  own.  Hawaii, 
Alaska  and  New  York  have  passed  laws  allow- 
ing women  to  get  abortions  on  demand  while 
Maryland  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  vetoed  a  new 
liberal  abortion  law. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  con- 
sider the  constitutionality  of  the  District's 
abortion  law,  which  was  questioned  In  a  de- 
cision by  District  Court  Judge  Gerhard  A. 
Gesell  last  November. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  4,  1970] 
District  op  Columbia  General  Abortion 
Ward  Slated 
"  An  abortion  clinic  expected  to  handle  1 .000 
cases  annually  will  open  at  D.C.  General 
Hospital  within  a  month,  according  to  Dr. 
William  Washington,  associate  director  of 
the  DUtrict  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Washington  said  the  abortion  ward  will 
contain  8  to  10  beds  and  will  be  staffed  by 
two  part-time  doctors. 

"Our  statistics  lead  us  to  believe  at  this 
time  that  we  will  have  1,000  cases  a  year,  but 
there  may  be  a  hidden  number  that  will  tax 
our  resources."  he  said. 

He  said  the  clinic  will  operate  under  guide- 
lines "consistent  with  good  medical  practice 
and  without  any  conflict  with  the  court's 
directive." 

A  recent  court  order  was  issued  to  make 
abortions  easier  for  poor  women  to  obtain 
after  a  doctor  ai  DC.  General  Hospital  re- 
fused to  abort  a  21-year-old  because  she  had 
no  history  of  mental  Illness. 

Despite  the  order,  the  woman  was  still  re- 
fused an  abortion  and  several  hospital  offi- 
cials received  contempt  of  court  citations. 

Recent  Statutes  and  the  Crime  op  Abortion 
introduction 

This  paper  will  give  an  appraisal  of  recent 
abortion  legislation  In  the  United  States  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Natural  Law  legal  phil- 
osophy. Manifestly,  Its  conclusions  will  differ 
from  those  reached  by  other  types  of  philoso- 
phy, for  example,  the  Realist.  If  a  realist  Is 
convinced  that  man  is  no  more  than  a  gang- 
lion, a  baboon,  or  a  grain  of  sand,  then  there 
Is  little  If  any  difference  between  aborting  a 
baboon  and  a  human  being,  and  hence  abor- 
tion has  no  moral  Implications.  Its  social, 
political,  and  Juridical  Implications  are  only 
a  matter  for  determination  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters  who  make  the  decision.  But  for 
the  scholastic  natural  law  Jurist,  every  hu- 
man being  has  an  intrinsic,  sacred  dignity, 
not  given  by  other  men,  but  by  the  Creator 
of  nature.  Hence,  abortion  is  not  only  a  great 
moral  wrong,  but  also  a  crime.  This  Is  so 
because  it  Is  the  concern  of  each  Individual 
In  society.  It  lessens  the  value  of  human  life, 
and  invites  inevitable  sanction  as  the  break- 
ing of  a  fundamental  part  of  the  natural 
law. 

Until  1967.  all  of  the  fifty  states  of  this 
country,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  justl- 
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fled  abortion  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother, 
and  five  for  health  reasons.'  Since  that  time, 
ten    states,"   led    by   Colorado,    have   passed 
statutes   purporting   to  Justify   abortion   in 
other  situations,  i.e.,  on  medical  or  psycho- 
logical grounds,  such  as  body  Injury  to  the 
mother,  or  the  Impairment  of  her  physical  or 
mental   health,   or   on  eugenic   groimds,   as 
where  the  child  might  be  bom  with  grave 
physical  or  mental  defects,  or  on  criminal 
grounds,   as  where   the  pregnancy  resulted 
from  rape.  Incest,  or  other  felonious  inter- 
course.-' These  states  were  Influenced  by  the 
official  draft  of  the  Modern  Penal  Code  of 
the  American  Law  Institute   (1962).  which 
had  Incorporated  the  Scandinavian  type  of 
abortion  laws,  effective  In  1939.*  Most  of  these 
eleven  states  prescribe  time  limits  for  legal 
abortions.  Some  have  residence  requirements. 
Two  additional  states,  namely  Hawaii  and 
New  York,  have  gone  further  and  made  abor- 
tion a  private  matter  between  physician  and 
patient.  Hawaii's  statute  went  Into  effect  in 
March  of   1970.  It  prescribed  a  ninety  day 
residence  requirement.   New  York's  statute 
will  go  Into  effect  July  1 ,  1970.  The  New  York 
statute  establishes  no  residence  requirements 
and  permits  abortion  for  any  reason  within 
twenty-four  weeks  of  conception.'  The  legis- 
lature of  Maryland  has  passed  a  statute  simi- 
lar to  the  one  in  New  York,  but  It  has  not 
yet    been   signed   by   the   Governor,   Marvin 
Mandel.«  If  he  signs  It,  Maryland  will  Join 
Hawaii  and  New  York  in  reducing  the  status 
of  an  imborn  child  to  the  level  of  an  appen- 
dix, a  kidney,  or  an  aching  tooth. 

The  action  of  Hawaii,  New  York  and  pos- 
sibly Maryland,  abolishing  all  laws  against 
abortions  by  licensed  physicians  for  any  rea- 
son verifies  the  forecast  that  once  moderate 
liberalization  of  abortion   laws  begins,   the 
ultimate  goal  Is  abortion  unlimited.  This  is 
the  avowed  objective  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  In  Its  model  statute  of  1967. 
This  Is  the  technique  of  "creeping  legisla- 
tion".'' Thus  proponents  of  moderate  abortion 
laws.  In  California  and  Maryland,  after  their 
enactment,   suddenly   became   severe  critics 
of  such  laws  and  clamored  for  unrestricted 
abortion.    They    have    already    prevailed   in 
Hawaii,  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  Maryland. 
In  evaluating  these  recent  statutes  with 
reference  to  the  crime  of  abortion.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  all  direct  abortlori  is  unjustifi- 
able homicide,  the  direct  killing  of  the  un- 
born child,  as  such,  anytime  from  the  mo- 
ment of  conception..  Hence,  homicide  by  di- 
rect abortion  may  not  be  Justified  by  the 
legal  order  under  the  guise  of  reason.  Such 
abortion  is  a  criminal  act  under  natural  law, 
and    hence    must    be    punished    by    society 
through   the  state  and   Its  legal  order  for 
the   common   good.  Failure   to   punish   the 
crime  of  homicide  must  eventually  destroy 
a  fundamental  postulate  of  American  civili- 
zation, namely,  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  the 
Individual  and  the  sacredness  of  all  human 
personality.  Finally,  the  recent  abortion  stat- 
utes must  be  repealed  to  Insure  the  integrity 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 

I.  Ahortion  is  homicide,  the  killing  of  a 
human  bcinjf 

Pregnancy  begins  with  zygote,  a  fertilized 
ovum,  a  single  cell.  Although  this  ceU  Is 
neither  differentiated  or  specialized,  it  Is  a 
new  life.  According  to  the  new  science  of 
molecular  biology,  this  cell  Is  a  human  being, 
with  all  the  gene  structure  of  the  fully  grown 
and  highly  complex  adult.  The  zygote  Is  not 
Just  a  part  of  the  mother.  It  Is  not  a  para- 
site. It  Is  the  conviction  of  Dr.  Hebert  Rat- 
ner,  physician  and  lecturer,  and  the  Public 
Health  Director  of  Oak  Park.  IlUnols.  that 
the  zygote  Is  an  "Independent,  functioning 
organism".  He  writes:  « 

Of  course,  the  embryo  depends  upon  the 
mother  for  nutriment  and  an  environment 
conducive  to  growth,  but  so  does  the  auck- 
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ling  babe.  .  .  .  From  the  moment  of  zygote 
formation,  the  characteristics  of  a  highly 
individualized  human  organism  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Inter'-mixture  and  combination 
of  the  genes,  chromosomes  and  cytoplasm 
contributed  by  the  parental  human  egg  and 
sperm.  .  .  .  This  new.  Individualized  human 
life  starts  to  grow  Immediately,  and  after 
several  days,  begins  to  Implant  itseU  In  the 
womb.  The  Implantation  process  itself  Is  not 
significant  vls-a-vls  the  embryo's  humanity. 
A  bird,  m  or  out  of  the  nest,  is  still  a  bird. 

The  latest  scientific  research  in  the  field 
of  molecular  biology  shows  that  the  human 
organism  from  zygote  to  birth  is  never  a 
mere  chaotic  mass  of  cells.* 

During  the  first  two  months  of  pregnancy, 
the  unborn  child  is  known  as  an  embryo, 
and  during  the  next  seven  a  fetus.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  Is  that  In  the  period  of  the 
embryo,  the  basic  parts  are  structured  and 
their  relationships  established.  The  second 
or  fetal  period  is  one  of  growth.  At  no  time 
during  pregnancy  is  the  blood  of  the  mother 
and  child  mingled.  A  study  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  placenta,  defined  as  a  "fleshy 
complexus  of  blood  vessels  and  mem- 
branes." has  shown  that  the  blood  of  the 
mother  flows  into  the  placenta,  and  is 
drained  off  by  the  uterine  veins,  while  the 
child's  blood  flows  into  the  placenta  through 
two  arteries,  but  returns  through  a  large 
vein."  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Qranfleld:  " 

While  the  two  blood  supplies  are  in  close 
contact,  the  fetal  villi  through  the  perme- 
able walls  of  the  blood  vessels  absorb  from 
the  maternal  blood  all  that  the  fetus  needs 
and  gets  rid  of  all  that  It  does  not  want  .  .  . 
The  proverbial  sharing  of  blood  l>etween 
mother  and  child  Is  a  biological  myth.  Moth- 
er and  child  have  separate  blood  supplies  and 
circulation. 

The  zygote  Is  not  merely  a  genetic  pack- 
age. Microbiology,  by  means  of  radioactive 
tracers,  as  well  as  the  lUtracentrifuge  and 
the  electronic  microscope,  has  revealed  ths 
Intricacies  of  the  zygote,  and  concliislvely 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  zygote  has  an 
Individuating  life  principle,  plus  a  physical 
body,  a  cell  unique  in  structure,  method  of 
unfolding,  and  ultimate  destiny.  Its  chromo- 
somes and  genes  differ  in  quanUty  and  qual- 
ity from  the  fertilized  ovtim  of  the  orga- 
nisms of  other  mammals."  Hence,  the  imbom 
child  Is  never  a  flsh,  a  protozoan,  amphibian, 
tadpole  or  primitive  mammal.  Rather.  It  is 
endowed  with  a  rational  life  principle  or 
theologically  speaking,  a  soul,  which  is  "the 
architect  of  its  own  dwelling"."  Professor 
Noonan  of  the  University  of  California  has 
cited  as  authorities  the  famoxis  fetologlst 
H.  M.  I.  Llley  and  Dr.  Cesell.  founder  of  the 
Clinic  of  Child  Development  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity for  the  conclusion  that  the  "process 
of  mental  development  which  characterizes 
the  ten-year-old  child,  or  the  one-year-old 
child,  also  characterizes  the  embryo  who  is 
only  one  month  old"."  It  follows  that  every 
one  who  reads  this  sentence  was  at  one  time 
a  zygote.  In  the  same  sense  that  he  or  she 
was  a  baby,  a  fetus,  and  an  embryo. 

It  Is  submitted,  therefore,  that  abortion, 
or  the  killing  of  the  vmborn  child,  is  homi- 
cide or  the  taking  of  human  life.  It  is  not 
obvious,  therefore,  why  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Jeffcoate.  ■written  in  the  British  Medical 
Joxirnal  In  1960:  "> 

The  destruction  of  the  living  embryo  of- 
fends something  fundamental  In  human  na- 
ture, and  the  most  scientifically  detached 
gynecologist  cannot  fail  to  approach  the  op- 
eration vrtth  a  uneasiness  which  has  been 
variously  accredited  to  "primordial  revul- 
sion" and  "subtle,  archaic  motives". 

Obviously,  neither  embryo  nor  fetus  has 
reached  the  same  development  as  a  newly 
bom  child,  but  neither  has  such  a  cdiild  at- 
tained the  maturity  of  a  man.  Is  It  not  in- 
consistent for  physicians  to  take  the  oath 
of  Hippocrates  not  to  produce  an  abortion. 
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and  yet  to  Include  abortlcm  in  their  medical 
practice? 

//.  Homicide  by  direct  abortion  may  not  be 
justified  by  the  legal  order 
Direct  abortion  is  the  intentional  t&lOng 
of  the  life  of  the  imbom  child,  as  such,  as 
disUnguiahed  from  the  non-Intended  kill- 
ing of  the  child,  for  example,  as  part  of  a 
necessary  operation  to  save  the  Ufe  of  the 
mother.'"  Thus  an  abortion  is  direct  when 
the  sole.  Immediate  restdt  of  the  activity  is 
to  destroy  the  unborn  child.  Abortion  Is  In- 
direct when  it  Is  the  "by-product  of  a  pro- 
cedure  which  Is  immediately  directed  to  the 
cure  of  a  pathological  condition  of  the  moth- 
er"." Thus  if  during  the  course  of  an  opera- 
tion on  account  of  cancer  of  the  uterus.  It 
became  necessary  to  kill  the  child,  the  abor- 
tion would  be  Indirect. 

It  Is  submitted  that  indirect  abortion  may 
be  Justified  by  the  legal  order,  but  not  di- 
rect abortion.  According  to  the  true  Inter- 
pretation of  the  principle  of  double  effect, 
indirect  alxjrtlon  Is  tolerated  because  the 
cancer  operation  as  such  Is  not  wrong;  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  surgeon  is  not  to 
abort,  indeed,  he  will  try  to  avoid  this  effect. 
If  possible.  The  end  result  of  the  killing  of 
the  child,  is  not  the  direct  cause  of  the 
good,  i.e.,  the  saving  of  the  mother's  life,  and 
the  preservation  of  her  life  Is  as  important 
as  that  of  the  child."  But  the  principle  of 
double  effect  would  not  be  relevant  to  di- 
rect abortion,  where  the  surgeon  unequivo- 
cally intends  the  death  of  the  child,  with  no 
possibility  that  he  may  avoid  it.  The  re- 
spective lives  of  mother  and  child  are  equal, 
so  that  the  end  of  saving  the  life  of  the 
mother  can  never  Justify  the  means  of  di- 
rectly taking  the  life  of  the  child,  a  concept 
which  Is  embodied  In  the  legal  systems  of 
all  civilized  peoples. 

In  so  far  as  statutes  allow  direct  abortion, 
they  are  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  objective 
natural  law,  which  not  only  recognizes  the 
Intrinsic  sacredness  of  hiunan  life,  but  also 
affirms  the  equality  of  the  value  of  the  lives 
of  all  Innocent  human  beings,  whether  born 
or  unborn.  At  the  same  Ume,  It  is  under- 
standable how  the  conscience  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  missed  the  distinction  between 
direct  and  Indirect  abortion,  which  involves 
exact  reasoning  In  the  philosophical  and  Ju- 
ristic fields.  But  it  is  not  understandable 
how  the  conscience  of  the  legislators  of  cer- 
tain states  since  1967  have  undertaken  to 
Justify  abortion  by  law  for  reasons  which  are 
totally  alien  to  the  Anglo-American  legal  sys- 
tem. The  privilege  of  self  defense  In  that 
system  has  never  been  extended  to  Justify 
the  taking  of  human  life  because  that  life 
happened  to  Interfere  with  the  killer's  health 
or  socio-economic  status.  Innocent  human 
life  has  been  balanced  against  a  criminally 
guilty  human  life  in  favor  of  the  former, 
but  never  has  physical  life  in  this  connection 
been  balanced  against  less. 

Attempts  made  by  new  abortion  legisla- 
tion since  1967.  unUl  the  action  taken  by 
Hawaii.  New  York,  and  possibly  Maryland. 
Indicate  that  some  value  has  been  attached 
to  the  life  of  the  unborn  child,  so  that  It 
may  not  be  taken  without  some  kind  of  an 
app>eal  to  reason,  however  Illusory.  This  posi- 
tion Is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
extreme  position,  which  completely  denies 
the  protection  of  the  legal  order  to  the  im- 
bom child.  Both  positions  are  in  conflict  with 
natural  law  thinking,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  greater  conflict  Is  with  abortion  on 
request. 

In  the  first  place,  abortion  except  to  save 
the  life  of  the  mother  is  not  medically  neces- 
sary. Dr.  Eastman  has  written  ■"  in  his  book 
on  Therapeutic  Abortion  "that  pregnancy.  If 
properly  managed,  seldom  aggravates  organic 
disease".  Pregnancy  is  a  natural,  normal  con- 
dition. Abortion  Is  not  a  disease.  Dr.  Murdock 
has  stated  =■  'that  pregnant  women  are  more 
apt  to  make  a  satisfactory  recovery  from  their 
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psychosis  .  .  .  aad  more  promp  Jy,  than  com- 
parable patients  who  are  not  ]  tregnant". 

The  subjective  belief  of  on«  or  more  sur- 
geons as  to  the  necessity  of  a  i  operation  to 
preserve  the  physical  or  menta ;  health  of  the 
mother  can  always  be  contra  dieted  by  the 
subjective  belief  of  an  equal  ni  imber  of  other 
surgeons  that  it  is  not  necessary.  Indeed,  to- 
day physicians  and  surgeons  differ  widely  as 
to  the  medical  Justification  or  abortion.  In 
the  words  of  physicians  I-  efTeman  and 
Lynch:  »^ 

Anyooe  who  performs  a  the-apeuttc  abor- 
tion is  either  ignorant  of  modem  methods 
of  treating  the  oomplic&Uons  of  pregnancy 
or  Is  unwilling  to  take  the  tlm;  >  to  use  them. 

It  Is  even  more  dlfBcvilt  to  Jtstlfy  abortion 
scientifically  on  psychological  ( rounds.  What 
Is  mental  illness,  and  ho^  serious  must  it  be 
to  Justify  an  abortion?  Here  the  decision  of 
the  s\irgeon  Is  even  more  siibjective  than 
when  the  grounds  are  medlcall  Acoordlng  to 
Drs.  Arbuse  and  Schedtman,"!  "an  abortion 
may  have  a  deleterious  effect  that  is  more 
hannful  than  the  continuation  of  preg- 
nancy" to  a  mentally  111  won^.  According 
to  I^.  Oebhard,  unfavorable  consequences 
result  In  more  than  fourteen  percent  of  the 


clan  or  sur- 
a  good  faith 

the  dlstlnc- 
on  stat- 


too  vague. 


In  theory,  the  recent  statutes,  which  Jus- 
tify abortion  in  certain  situations,  admit  the 
value  of  unborn  Itfe.  but  in  practloe,  the  re- 
sults sire  often  the  same  as  ihoee  reached 
by  abortion  on  request.  The  st^dard  of  the 
reasonable  man  who  Is  a  ph; 
geon  is  not  required,  but  onlj 
subjective  oplnio«i.»*  In  practic 
tion  between  the  two  types  of 
ute  is  only  verbaL 

The  psychiatric  standards 
Usually  the  ordinary  physician^  untrained  In 
psychiatry,  is  Incompetent  to  nialce  the  abor- 
tion decision  Several  factors  render  diag- 
noses and  prognoses  uncert<an.  such  as 
deception  of  the  peychiatzlst  bp-  the  p>attent. 
or  deception  of  the  patient  h«rseLf  by  mis- 
representation of  oonaequence«  by  her  fam- 
ily or  friends,  or  deception  of  t  he  patient  by 
the  subconscious  oonvlctlon  :hat  she  haJs 
symptoms  which  require  the  abortion.  The 
chief  psychiatric  ground  Is  the  threat  of  sui- 
cide; but  according  to  a  study  nade  in  Swe- 
den by  I>r.  Lindberg.  sirty-twc  of  the  three 
hundred  and  four  women  who  were  refused 
an  abortion,  had  threatened  tc  commit  sui- 
cide, but  none  did."  Dr.  Bamo  has  argued  ■ 
that  "psychiatrists  would  accdmpllsh  more 
by  using  the  available  modalities  of  their 
•peclaUtles  in  the  treatment  i>r  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  patient  Instead  of  r  scommending 
the  destruction  of  another  .  .  ." 

Rather  often  the  physical  and  mental 
health  factors  Involve  a  relatloishlp  to  such 
non-medical  grounds  as  future  undue  strain 
upon  the  physical  or  economic  conditions  of 
the  mother.  Since  this  strain  wi  >uld  not  exist 
in  a  family  with  a  higher  ecaiomic  status, 
however,  the  reason  for  the  abi  irtion  Is  ulti- 
mately not  medical,  but  socioHoonomic. 

Another  ground  Incorporated  into  recent 
abortion  statutes  is  the  crlm  nal.  namely, 
where  the  unborn  child  Is  the  ■esult  of  rape 
or  incest.  Mere  proof  of  rape  or  Incest  is 
sufficient  under  these  statuteii  to  vrarrant 
abortion.  The  mental  or  physical  health  of 
the  woman,  or  her  moral  guilt  are  not  rele- 
vant. 

Statistics  show  that  tlie  perc«  ntage  of  pos- 
sible pregnancies  from  rape  is  very  limited. 
The  possibility  of  a  woman's  being  raped 
during  a  fertile  period  Is  only  a  X)ut  ten  per- 
cent. Dr.  Oranfield  has  written: 

"Of  those  ten  women  oirt  o '  a  hundred, 
some  are  too  old,  some  are  too  young,  some 
are  pathologically  sterile,  soma  are  taking 
contraceptive  pUls,  scene  use  spermicidal 
measures  Immediately  after  ths  rape,  some 
are  raped  by  men  .  .  .  who  ar«  sterile." 

He  added  that  the  emotloial  shock  of 
rape  suppresses  ovulation. 
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Tlie  so-called  humanibarUn  purpose  of 
aiding  a  woman  who  is  pregnant  as  a  result 
of  rape  or  Incest  may  not  contradict  the  fact 
that  the  unborn  child  of  the  rape  Is  not 
guilty  of  any  crime.  While  the  destruction  of 
the  sperm  of  the  rapist  before  ooucepiion  la 
allowable,  because  It  Is  part  of  his  body  and 
hence  Is  as  much  an  aggressor  as  he  Is,  never- 
theless once  conception  has  taken  place,  the 
zygote  is  no  longer  part  of  the  body  of  the 
rapist,  but  a  new  human  life.  The  Interest  of 
society  in  upholding  the  sacredness  of  hu- 
man life  must  outweigh  the  individual  inter- 
est of  the  woman.  She  has  the  option  of 
gii-ing  the  baby  to  the  proper  authorities  for 
adoption  after  It  is  born. 

Thirdly,  the  new  abortion  statutes  ha\-e 
Incorporated  Justification  on  eugenic 
grounds.  These  shift  the  emphasis  from  the 
mother  to  the  child.  It  assumes  that  the  life 
of  an  unborn  child  should  be  taken  if  It  has 
foreseen  defects,  because  life  with  such  de- 
fects Is  not  worth  Uvlng.  This  Is  a  false  as- 
sumption. Who  is  to  be  the  Judge  of  whether 
the  life  of  another,  hovwever  handicapped  he 
may  be.  Is  worth  living?  The  existentialist, 
Victor  Frankl,  once  wrote:  "Only  CKxl  can 
know  how  many  saints  were  concealed  be- 
hind the  miens  of  idiots."  Genius  might  also 
exist  In  the  handicapped  child. 

However,  the  superman  philosophy  of 
Nietzsche,  which  treats  defectives  as  non-hu- 
mans, to  be  destroyed  as  social  outlaws,  opens 
the  door  to  the  next  demands,  i.e..  Infanticide, 
euthanasia,  and  genocide.  It  Is  rather  well 
known  that  Governor  Reagan  of  California 
told  the  legislature  of  that  state  that  he 
would  not  sign  the  abortion  bill  which  it  had 
passed,  until  it  had  deleted  the  feral  defects 
provision.  He  said  that  such  a  provision  was 
"only  a  step  away  from  what  Hitler  tried  to 
do."  Indeed,  as  yet  the  prediction  of  deformity 
cannot  be  certain.  Again,  it  might  only  be 
slight.  There  Is  the  risk  of  killing  unborn 
children  who  actually  might  have  been  born 
healthy. 

///.  Abortion  is  a  criminal  act  under  natural 
lau:.  and  hence  must  be  punished  by  society 
through  the  State  and  its  legal  order 

The  recent  action  of  Hawaii,  New  York, 
and  possibly  Marj'land,  of  abandoning  quali- 
fied abortion  in  favor  of  abortion  on  request 
raises  the  Issue  whether  the  destruction  of 
unborn  human  life  is  only  a  moral  matter,  or 
In  addition,  a  criminal  one?  Is  it  strictly  a 
moral  matter,  within  the  inner  forum  of  con- 
science, or  is  it  also  one  within  the  outer 
forum,  involving  the  common  good  of  society. 
Objective  natural  law  thinking  places  abor- 
tion in  the  latter  category.  Natural  Law  Is 
that  rationally  discovered,  objectively  exist- 
ing body  of  principles  for  the  governance  of 
man's  conduct,  geared  to  his  nature. 

Abortion  is  a  crime  because  It  Is  the  re- 
fusal to  respect  the  basic  good  of  another 
human  being,  and  hence  In  last  analysis  It 
is  an  attack  on  the  common  good  of  society 
through  its  rejection  of  human  dignity.  It 
Is  unscientific  to  state  that  it  Is  a  crime  with- 
out a  victim.  The  Second  Vatican  Ooundl 
articulated  natural  law  when  it  stated  that 
abortion  is  an  unspeakable  crime.  The 
Lutheran  Church  takes  the  same  position. 

Indeed,  abortion  is  a  greater  crime  against 
nature  than  homosexuality,  because  it  de- 
stroys human  life  Itself,  whereas  homo- 
sexiiality  destroys  the  subhtiman  life  of  the 
sperm.  It  Is  also  a  grave  Injustice  against  the 
father  of  the  unborn  child,  opposing  the 
abortion.  He  has  contributed  twenty-three 
chromosomes  to  the  child,  the  same  number 
as  the  mother,  but  she  Is  now  being  legally 
empowered  to  wipe  out  his  equity  against  his 
will.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect 
the  right  of  the  unborn  child  to  life  by  law. 
Is  it  not  inconsistent  for  t^e  law  to  have 
rather  recently  developed  a  sensitivity  to  the 
dignity  of  the  human  person  in  the  area  of 
racial  Justice,  and  with  regard  to  those  ac- 
ctjsed  of  crime,  and  the  poor,  and  now  in 
several  states  to  have  moved  in  the  opposite 
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direction?  Is  this  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  unborn  have  no  votes,  cannot  lobby, 
cannot  demonstrate  in  the  streets,  and  can- 
not gain  access  to  the  commimicatlon 
media?  Or  Is  it  the  result  of  legislative  ac- 
tion based  on  error,  created  by  misrepre- 
sentation of  biological,  political.  Juridical, 
and  socio-economic  facts.  I  prefer  to  believe 
that  It  Is  the  latter. 

It  Is  a  fundamental  principle  In  our  law 
that  no  person  accused  of  crime  may  be  con- 
victed and  put  to  death  under  the  doctrine 
of  capital  punlslunent  If  there  Is  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  he  is  Innocent.  The  reasonable 
doubt  principle  should  be  extended  to  the 
situation  where  certain  physicians  and  stir- 
geons  are  not  convinced  that  a  zygote  Is  a 
man,  or  that  at  one  time,  they  were  a 
zygote,  before  becoming  a  baby.  Even  though 
they  may  not  be  convinced  with  certainty, 
the  recent  sclentifio  evidence  about  the  hu- 
manity of  the  zygote  Is  enough  to  raise  a 
reasonable  doubt  In  their  minds  in  this  re- 
gard, sufficient  to  deter  them  from  perform- 
ing an  abortion.  When  the  destruction  of 
human  life  Is  involved,  men  may  never  act 
on  the  basis  of  reasonable  doubt. 

IV.  The  recent  statutes  must  be  repealed 

In  any  event,  the  recent  abortion  statutes 
must  be  repealed  to  assure  the  Integrity  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  Failure  to  ptuilsh 
the  crime  of  homicide  by  abortion  mtist 
eventually  destroy  a  fundamental  postulate 
of  American  civilization,  namely,  the  auton- 
omy of  all  human  personality.  Communist 
civilization  has  long  and  easily  accommo- 
dated Itself  to  the  doctrine  of  abortion  on 
request.  Would  it  not  be  Ironical  for  this 
nation  to  adopt  the  communist  way  of  life 
in  the  Important  matter  of  abortion,  and  yet 
continue  to  be  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  lesser  aspects 
of  the  communist  modus  Vivendi? 

These  statutes  must  be  repealed  despite 
several  specious  arguments  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  All  of  these  arguments  beg 
the  question.  One  Is  that  there  are  now  many 
Illegal  abortions  performed  by  persona  who 
lack  surgical  skill  so  that  there  Is  a  high 
mortality  rate.  It  is  argued  that  by  legalizing 
abortion,  or  placing  It  outside  the  control 
of  the  legal  order,  this  condition  would  be 
corrected.  The  answer  Is  that  Society  may  not 
remove  obstacles  in  the  way  of  criminals. 
Just  because  In  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
they  happen  to  be  injured. 

Another  argument  Is  that  penal  sanctions 
should  be  lifted  from  the  act  of  abortion,  be- 
cause there  are  many  illegal  abortions.  The 
answer  is  that  all  criminal  laws  are  repeatedly 
broken,  some  more  than  others.  But  this  has 
never  been  a  reason  for  their  abolition.  Laws 
against  abortion  have  been  and  are  being 
enforced. 

A  third  argument  is  that  abortion  laws 
discriminate  against  the  poor,  especially  poor 
Negroes,  because  they  do  not  have  the  money 
to  employ  a  skillful  abortionist,  while  the 
rich  do.  The  answer  is  that  society  has  never 
abolished  a  criminal  law  Just  because  some 
who  broke  it  could  afford  to  buy  better  out- 
side assistance  than  others.  Tax  laws  have 
not  been  abolished  because  some  tax  evaders 
can  employ  better  lawyers  and  accountants 
to  assist  them  than  others  can  afford. 

A  fourth  argument  is  that  there  should  be 
no  laws  against  abortion  because  they  are 
an  invasion  of  privacy  between  man  and 
woman.  The  answer  is  that  the  constitutional 
right  of  privacy  may  protect  against  acts  of 
Immorality,  which  do  not  have  Immediate 
Eocletal  consequences,  but  never  against  con- 
duct which  has  far  reaching  results  against 
the  common  good,  such  as  homicide.  The 
sphere  of  the  positive  law  extends  to  that 
part  of  the  moral  order  which  requires  Im- 
plementation for  adequate  social  control  and 
discipline. 

A  fifth  argument  is  that  laws  against  abor- 
tion are  unconstitutional  since  they  violate 
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the  First  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  forbids  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion.  The  answer  Is  that  these 
laws  do  not  establish  religion,  which  can  only 
mean  the  supernatural  law  of  a  specific 
theology  of  a  particular  church,  such  as 
Catholic,  Protestant,  JcwUh,  Mohanmiedan. 
and  the  like.  Laws  against  abortion  do  estab- 
llsh  or  Implement  the  objective  natural  law, 
but  this  Is  as  universal  as  humanity  itself, 
according  to  such  authorities  as  Blackstone, 
and  U  the  basis  upon  which  the  Constitution 
itself  rests. 

A  sixth  argument  Is  that  abortion  upon 
request  should  b**  allowed  for  socio-economic 
reasons,  either  as  a  backup  to  birth  control, 
to  reduce  the  population,  or  rid  society  of 
detecUvea,  who  would  be  dependent  upon 
state  support.  The  answer  is  that  once  the 
doctrine  Is  accepted  that  Innocent  human 
life  depends  for  its  worth  upon  Judgments 
based  on  social  utility,  there  Is  no  authority 
to  resist  demands  for  the  killing  of  persons 
suffering  from  Incurable  diseases,  the  liqui- 
dation of  anyone  deemed  to  be  a  burden  to 
society,  and  finally  genocide.  The  way  leading 
to  Hitler's  gas  chambers  had  been  prepared 
by  occeptance  of  the  expendablllty  of  inno- 
cent human  life,  and  of  the  destruction  of 
those  declared  unfit  to  live,  because  they 
were  Jews  or  defectives,  or  because  there 
were  too  many  people  In  Germany. 

A  seventh  argument  is  that  mllUons  of 
dollars  earned  each  year  by  persons  perform- 
ing Illegal  abortions  find  their  way  Into  the 
pockets  of  the  underworld.  The  answer  is 
that  greater  sums  of  money  are  made  In  such 
Illegal  activities  as  the  numbers  racket,  and 
that  this  money  also  promotes  organized 
crime.  But  there  Is  no  public  clamor  to  legal- 
ize this  activity,  or  even  to  Initiate  a  national 
lottery. 

An  eighth  argument  Is  that  a  child  has  a 
right  to  be  bom  Into  a  family  where  It  is 
wanted.  The  answer  is  that  thU  right  Is  sub- 
ordinate to  its  right  to  Ufe.  upon  which  aU 
other  rights  depend.  The  child  may  always 
be  given  In  adoption.  Many  persons  who  op- 
pose capital  punishment  would  kill  the  un- 
wanted child,  but  would  not  kill  the  un- 
wanted murderer,  much  more  unwanted 
than  the  unwanted  child. 

The  movement  for  abortion  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  over-all  drive  to  break  down 
the  moral  fabric  of  the  nation.  Other  objec- 
tives of  that  drive  Is  the  effect  to  legalize 
marijuana,  to  do  away  with  all  obscenity 
laws,  and  to  place  homosexuality  beyond  the 
concern  of  the  law.  The  movement  for  abor- 
tion gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  permissive- 
ness which  encourages  disorders  on  the  cam- 
pus and  the  street. 


CONCLUSION 

It  is  recognized  In  this  paper  that  recourse 
to  abortion  is  a  great  temptation  to  many 
for  the  solution  of  certain  problems,  and  that 
human  nature  U  often  weak  and  does  not 
resist  evil.  Indeed,  the  woman  who  seeks  to 
kill  her  unbom  child,  as  well  as  the  surgeon 
who  acts  as  executioner  In  performing  the 
operation,  may  in  good  faith  really  believe 
that  no  moral  or  criminal  wrong  Is  being 
done.  In  that  case,  they  are  not  subjectively 
culpable  or  deserving  of  personal  censure, 
but  on  the  objective  level  of  the  natural  law, 
they  are  guilty  of  crime,  although  Invincibly 
In  error. 

Certainly,  there  are  other  ways  to  cope 
with  the  problems  which  the  crime  of  abor- 
tion purports  to  solve.  Is  It  necessary  to 
adopt  the  easy  way  of  crime,  which  Is  always 
negative  and  leads  to  ultimate  unhapplness. 
because  It  Is  the  denial  of  man's  own  ra- 
tional nature?  Cannot  medical  and  psychi- 
atric science  work  a  little  harder  and  come 
up  with  constructive  ways  of  dealing  with 
physical  and  mental  Illness?  Cannot  greater 
state  involvement  In  removing  the  economic 
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reasons  lor  abortion  be  worked  out  in  this 
era  of  ever-expanding  social  JusUce?  In  the 
present  national  war  on  crime,  the  basic 
philosophy  Is  to  eliminate  it  by  removing 
Its  causes.  Should  not  thU  same  philosophy 
be  applied  to  the  elimination  of  the  crime 
of  abortion? 
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HON.  HERMAN  E.  T^LMADGE 

or    CXOIGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.   Pi 
May  issue  of  the  Atlanta 
view  contains  an  article 
Campus  Confrontation"  tha 
ly  deals  with  student  thinking 
ties  today  on  the  Nation's 
university  campuses. 

The  author  of  the  articlt 
Knight,  director,  bureau  of 
search.  Georgia  State  Univjersity 
the  question: 

Is  there  a  group  of  our  nation 
and  faculty  members  who  beliqve 
to  be  an  elite  due  special  prlvl 
pensatlons? 
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college  and 

WUlys  R. 
I  iconomic  re- 
poses 
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the  article 
the  Record, 


ndw.  thla  whole 
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who  believe 
special  prlvl- 

can  never  be 
can  ever   be 

leirpolnt  of  the 
■noves    much 
steadily — and 
change? 
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I  found  Dr.  Knight's  artt:Ie 
ing  and  thought  provoking, 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows  : 

Is  ELmsM  THE  Real  Dj^igoi? 
(By  Willys  R.  Knight 

Some  time,  and  preferably 
question  has   to   be   brought 
open:   Is  there  a  group  of  our 
dents    and    faculty    members 
themselves  to  be  an  elite  due 
leges  and  dispensations? 

Does  such  a  group  think  It 
«Tong.  and  that  nobody  else 
right? 

Is  It  contemptuotis  of  the  v: 
undoubted  majority,  which 
more  slowly  but  surely  and 
democratically ! — towards  desire^ 

And  Is  the  elite  too  arrogant? 

Those  of  us  with  more 
(and    that    Includes    countless 
peaceful  demonstrators) 
are  at  another  frontier  In 
spread  uncertainty  In  our 
in  the  wave  of  campus  upheava 
which  precedes  significant  socl4l 

It   Is    not    possible    to 
change  will  be,   but  we  may 
economics  and  business  will  be 
conduct  of  economic  affairs  Is 
p€U-t   of  our  total   society  thai 
affected  whenever  the  total 
goes  change. 

Sometimes   a   nation — or   1 
series  of  nations — can  arrive 
tier  without  realizing  It.  Onlj 
we  take  stock,  does  It  dawn 
the  boundary  has  been  cros 
turn  Is  possible. 

So  It  was  shortly  before  193C 
in  Central  Europe  collapsed 
the  New  York  Exchange  tumbles  1 
became  confused,  private  Inv 
unemployment  lines  formed, 
moll,  political  upheaval,  talk 

In  the  1940s,  looking  back 
Deal   type   governments   had 
countries   In   the   Western 
In  the  new  age.  that  of  the 

The  changes,  for  better  or 
wrought  by  the  will  of  all  the 
no  one  needs  reminding  how 
peaceful  or  otherwise,  would 
day  if  the  elitists  of  that  time 
victory. 

Destructive,  baffling,  and 
are,   the  violent  campus   uphei  i 
day  are  uncovering  some  new 
verslty  gardens  that  have  been 
view  too  long.  A  major 
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1970b  wUl  b«  to  understand  their  structure, 
means  of  nourishment  and  propagation. 

Early  invesUgaUons  suggest  four  Important 
features  of  these  weeds : 

1.  They  have  sprung  up  worldwide,  simul- 
taneously, despite  widely  differing  soils; 

2.  Their  root  systems  extend  far  out  draw- 
ing nourishment  from  both  vrtthin  and  with- 
out the  campus; 

3.  They  can  be  found  In  gardens  outside  of 
universities; 

4.  Early  efforts  to  control  them  were  in- 
effective because  they  have  unusually  de- 
ceptive characteristics. 

Important  headway  has  been  made  In  the 
last  year  in  becoming  aware  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  complex  phenomenon  which 
will  require  Inquiries  In  depth. 

The  necessary  research  cannot  be  per- 
formed In  a  year  or  two.  Time  Is  a  necessary 
element  In  this  kind  of  study  because  the 
phenomenon  reveals  surprising  new  phases 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  It  may  take  five 
years  before  we  can  be  quite  sure  what  It  Is 
that  we  are  beholding. 

Our  understandings  In  1980  will  be  quite 
different  than  those  we  form  now — but  tee 
must  make  a  start,  to  try  to  understand. 

And  the  words,  not  only  of  the  articulate 
but  frustrated  and  inexperienced  young,  but 
of  the  acknowledged  great  and  controversial 
thinkers  of  the  day.  must  be  taken  at  much 
more  than  their  face  value. 

Recent  lecturers  of  note,  participating  In 
the  Lyceum  Series  here  at  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity, have  inevitably  discussed  the  phe- 
nomenon. Earlier  this  month,  Arthur  M.  Sch- 
leslnger.  Jr.,  Historian  and  former  special  as- 
sistant to  President  Kennedy,  pointed  out 
clearly  and  properly  that  the  spreading  an- 
tagonism of  the  young  must  be  viewed  In 
terms  of  Its  international  dimensions.  Viewed 
this  way,  easy  generalizations  arising  from 
the  American  experience  will  not  hold  water. 

An  international  perspective  undermines 
notions  dear  to  elders,  such  as  "the  Dr.  Spock 
generation"  of  permissive  child  rearing,  and 
"children  of  affluence." 

Equally,  It  renders  anaemic  a  view  cher- 
ished by  the  under-thlrtles,  namely  that  the 
basic  root  of  our  bitter  differences  Is  the 
military  draft  which  sends  one  segment  of 
our  people  to  a  futile,  "Immoral"  war  in  Viet 
Nam.  The  fact  Is  that  the  widespread  antago- 
nism of  the  young  for  their  various  societies 
Is  found  where  there  Is  not  affluence  or  per- 
missive child  rearing  or  any  Viet  Nam  In- 
volvement. 

If  these  'reasons"  for  the  alienation  of  the 
young  are  put  aside,  what  is  left?  Is  it  some- 
thing which  a  vocal  and  arrogant  minority — 
a  self  appointed  elite,  in  fact — has  been  able 
to  sell  to  a  wider  youth  audience  In  each 
nation?  Schlesinger  is  one  who  does  not  think 
so,  and  warns  against  adopting  such  a  view. 
He  particularly  stressed  that  a  society  must 
not  assume  an  attitude  of  disgust  for  Its 
young. 

He  went  on  to  enumerate  and  discuss  the 
following  points  as  basic  to  the  alienation 
phenomenon: 

1.  Instability  in  modes  of  living  arising 
from  the  stimulus  of  vast  new  horizons  open- 
ed  by   Jet   airplanes   and   television; 

2.  As  instability  In  life-style  Increases 
(usually  caused  by  contact  with  other  cul- 
tures), the  gap  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren expands: 

3.  The  emergence  of  huge  organizations 
(both  public  and  private)  po.ssessing  Internal 
power  and  logic  of  their  own,  which  require 
"organization"  men: 

4.  Technology  Itself  (especially  television 
and.  the  computer): 

5.  The  world  population  boom: 

6.  A  moral  revolution,  Ul-deflned  but  real. 
Professor  Schlesinger  credited  Oeneral  de 

Gaulle  as  having  defined  the  problem  most 
succinctly:  Modern  society,  characterized  by 
technology  and  consumerism,  does  not  offer 
a  sense  of  idealism  which  young  people  re- 
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quire;  and  we  must  make  the  young  real 
participants  in  the  various  agencies  which 
make  fundamental  decisions. 

What  about  the  New  Left,  and  its  attack 
on  the  older  "liberalism  "?  That  the  New  Left 
has  hold  of  some  truth  cannot  be  denied, 
yet  Schlesinger  disagreed  strongly  with  a 
number  of  their  views  and  tactics.  Further, 
he  warned  that  if  the  fabric  of  society  is 
threatened,  as  many  of  them  clearly  Intend, 
the  result  will  not  be  the  takeover  which 
they  desire,  but  rather  a  reaction  in  which 
the  Right  will  emerge  wholly  triumphant. 
Also,  he  said,  it  is  merely  wishful  thinking  to 
believe  that  big  organizations  can  be  re- 
moved from  modern  life. 

Since  the  demolishing  of  a  "corrupt"  so- 
ciety, as  the  New  Left  preaches,  is  not  a  feas- 
ible alternative,  Schlesinger  arrived  at  the 
"essential  proposition  of  our  time,"  namely, 
the  necessity  of  bringing  alienated  groups 
into  the  mainstream  of  participation  and  de- 
cision-making. 

Just  how  this  Is  to  be  done  he  did  not 
elaborate.  However,  his  answers  in  response 
to  student  questions  indicated  that  his  chief 
device  would  be  political  activism  of  the  old- 
er "liberal"  sort. 

Two  days  before  Dr.  Sclilesinger  spoke.  In 
another  Lyceum  speech  at  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity Professor  John  Kenneth  Galbralth 
related  the  alienation  of  students  to  the 
present  economic  and  social  order  as  lie  sees 
It:  that  Is,  large  bureaucracies  in  govern- 
ment and  in  private  Industry,  having  a 
powerful  logic  of  their  own  and  Inevitably 
seeking  to  preserve  themselves  and  to  ac- 
complish related  goals,  making  their  own 
basic  decisions  without  the  participation  of 
the  broad  public. 

This  Is  not  the  action  of  wicked  or  selfish 
men,  nor  is  It  a  feature  of  capitalism — rather. 
It  Is  the  inevitable  development  as  a  society 
ascends  the  scale  of  economic  sophistica- 
tion. 

The  main  point  Is,  however,  that  the 
alienation  and  belpleesness  which  students 
feel.  Is  a  perception  of  reality,  not  an  illu- 
sion, nor  a  half-baked  reaction  of  children 
raised  under  affluent  conditions. 

In  view  of  his  general  analysis.  It  seemed 
surprising  that  he  did  not  urge  students  to 
aim  for  positions  of  leadership  In  the  big 
organizations  because  that  is  'where  the  ac- 
tion Is."  Rather,  his  advice  to  students 
seemed  to  indicate  a  belief  that  political  ac- 
tivism is  the  chief  avenue  of  hope;  specifical- 
ly, he  advised  that  they  exert  themselves  to 
remove  certain  powerful  southern  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  office. 

I  want  to  make  these  comments  on  the 
two  speeches. 

Both  men  were  remarkably  unbiased  In 
their  prepared  presentations — and  both  add- 
ed luster  In  the  finest  tradition  of  univer- 
sities. 

However,  in  response  to  audience  ques- 
tions, which  were  usually  related  to  the  Viet 
Nam  war  and  not  often  to  the  Issues  dis- 
cussed in  the  prepared  pajjers,  these  excel- 
lent men  revealed  other  viewpoints.  Be- 
cause their  actions  and  writings  are  fre- 
quently covered  In  the  nation's  news  media, 
these  viewpoints  were  generally  known  by 
the  audience.  Being  true  to  themselves,  they 
could  not  but  respond  In  ways  which  to 
others,  like  myself,  seemed  biased. 

And.  once  more,  a  suggestion  of  elitism 
comes  to  mind. 

I  had  the  distinct  feeling  both  Professor 
Oalbralth  and  Schlesinger  were  speaking  to 
college  students  as  if  they  were  an  elite  t>ody. 
Although  neither  man  flattered  them  In  any 
overt  way.  nor  was  any  reference  made  to  any 
elite  quality  (like  superior  intelligence  or 
destiny  for  leadership),  yet  an  Implication 
remained  all  the  same. 

Both  had  a  slight  messianic  aura,  a  quality 
qualifying  them,  and  the  college  students 
(with  whom  they  have  much  rapport)  to 
lead  America  along  a  true  highway.  Political 
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activism  (in  the  Democratic  Party  and  with 
a  bow  each  morning  toward  Hyannlsport) 
was  assumed  to  be  the  most  fruitful  avenue 
for  making  the  world  better. 

The  failure  of  either  to  stress  the  obvi- 
ous— Get  a  piece  of  the  action;  become  a  pro- 
fessional manager!  Make  big  organizations 
serve  the  public  Interest  better — is  a  matter 
to  be  pondered. 

Other  (and  widely  different)  Interpreta- 
tions of  campus  tumult  were  made  recently 
by  two  noted  educators,  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association.  One  view  was  presented 
by  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  President  of  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College:  "There  Is  something  very 
pernicious  about  liberal  arte  education." 

He  claimed  that  many  lll>eral  arts  students 
are  tinged  with  an  "aristocratic  elitist  bent" 
and  inclined  toward  a  profound  contempt  for 
democracy.  Implicit  in  their  positions  Is  a 
belief,  never  stated  openly  by  either  them- 
selves or  their  teachers,  of  being  educated- 
to-rule. 

This  might  explain  their  apparent  sense  of 
moral  and  intellectual  superiority  and  their 
unwillingness  to  participate  actively  In  exist- 
ing institutions  unless  revolutionized  to 
meet  their  notions  of  the  moment. 

On  the  other  hand,  EClngman  Brewster,  Jr., 
President  of  Yale,  called  for  greater  sympa- 
thy and  acceptance  of  student  dissenters.  He 
viewed  them  as  "potentially  destructive 
critics,  skeptics  and  heretics"  who,  unless 
given  the  assurance  of  acceptance,  would 
"join  the  ranks  of  those  enraged  destruc- 
tlvlsts  who  would  tear  down  the  system." 

Brewster  said  that  "most  students  are 
smart  enough  to  know  there  axe  no  easy  an- 
swers, but  they  would  like  their  elders  to 
admit  the  questions  are  real." 

President  Brewster  did  not  discuss  the 
question  of  an  alleged  elite  group  (or  an 
elite  group  of  New  England  colleges  and  uni- 
versities) ,  but  the  great  respect  which  he 
displayed  for  the  potential  of  these  students 
suggests  an  Implicit  elitism. 

The  whole  question  really  has  to  be  brought 
out  Into  the  open.  And  this  must  be  faced 
too:  Are  the  social  and  political  views  of 
students  majoring  In  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology at  Yale  more  significant  than  those 
of  a  student  majoring  In  chemical  engineer- 
ing or  management  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin? Or  In  some  branch  of  technology  at 
Southern  Tech? 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  professors  In 
sociology  or  literature  at  Yale  Impart  greater 
wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  American  state- 
craft than  do  members  of  the  engineering 
faculty  at  Cal  Tech? 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  liberal  arts  stu- 
dents have  better  values  or  greater  general 
wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  society  than  have 
these  from  professional  schools. 

Now  I  turn  to  some  very  significant  in- 
sights Into  the  problem  through  the  eyes  of 
a  Briton.  They  app>eared  In  a  recent  Atlanta 
Economic  Review  article  by  a  British  profes- 
sor. Archie  Donald,  head  of  the  department  of 
professional  and  business  studies  at  South- 
east London  Technical  College  ("How  I  found 
the  Strong  Unsmiling  System."  April  Issue). 

Professor  Donald  highlights  factors  which 
have  seemingly  escaped  our  attention,  namely 
the  difference  between  full-time  and  part- 
time  college  students.  His  views  arise  from 
the  situation  In  England,  but  they  are  rele- 
vant to  the  U.S.  scene  as  well. 

Having  jobs  and  career  plans,  part-time 
students,  he  says,  reveal  a  commitment  to 
existing  society.  They  want  to  progress  In 
their  chosen  occupations,  enrolling  generally 
In  programs  having  some  relation  to  their 
careers. 

Of  full-time  students,  he  wrote:  "Having 
no  paid  permanent  Job,  they  are  unlnte- 
grated  and  therefore  liable  to  be  uncom- 
mitted to  existing  society.  Many  are  tatight 
and  some  absorb  the  academic  game  of  'criti- 
cism,' and  I  am  doubtful  whether  this  oan  be 
applied  In  the  mass  education  of  society." 
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Generally,  these  students  attend  a  university 
on  government  grants  studying  philosophi- 
cal, historical,  literary,  and  speculative  sub- 
jects. "...  As  the  lyalance  of  full-time 
courses  In  technical  Colleges  increases,  so 
the  unooQunltted  element  Increases  and  some 
disruptive  tendencies  may  occur.  In  my  own 
situation  in  a  Technical  College  of  10,000 
students,  with  2,000  full-time  students,  I  am 
conscious  of  this  pull  between  the  alms  of 
different  groufis  of  students." 

The  English  professor  goes  on  to  raise  a 
basic  question  which  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  Western  World  have  not  been  will- 
ing to  confront  to  date:  "I  find  myself  re- 
flecting on  what  percentage  of  Innovative 
and  disruptive  elements  a  given  society  can 
absorb,  and  I  feel  to  teach  academic  criti- 
cism of  a  discipline  may  well  be  best  suited 
to  the  education  of  an  elite.  This  Is  a  key 
question  In  education.  .  .  .  Traditionally,  all 
Industrial  societies  of  the  present  have 
trained  an  elite  to  lead  them  and  probably 
only  a  fraction  of  this  elite  was  a  progressive 
element.  Are  such  teaching  methods  trans- 
ferable to  mass  education?  What  percentage 
of  Innovation  and  disruption  can  an  on- 
going society  absorb?  Little  research  appears 
to  have  been  done  either  in  the  U.K.  or 
U.S.A.  on  this  subject.  It  being  taken  for 
granted  that  a  society  can  absorb  Just  as 
much  Innovation  and  disruption  as  It  is  able 
to  produce  either  internally  or  externally.  I 
am  not  Eigalnst  some  meastire  of  Innovation 
and  disruption.  I  merely  wonder  as  a  busi- 
nessman, educationalist,  and  accountant  why 
we  have  chosen  to  unleash  forces  of  large- 
scale  technical  innovation,  disruption  to 
social  values,  and  questioning  of  moral  values 
without  doing  any  research  on  the  amount 
or  rate  of  change  at  which  a  society  can 
absorb  them." 

Last  year  Prof.  Donald  traveled  11,000 
miles  tliroughout  the  U.S.  visiting  36  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  His  observations  on  the 
luirest  of  the  U.S.  college  students  deserve 
our  close  attention : 

I  listed  and  counted  up  at  least  eight  dis- 
tinct and  somewhat  conflicting  strands  of 
the  students'  disenchantment  with  the  exist- 
ing state  of  society's  affairs  and  with  educa- 
tion. But  all  these  points,  in  my  estimation, 
add  up  to  a  single  plea,  a  coTicem  for  the 
quality  of  life. 

There  was  an  appreciation  of  the  shrink- 
ing of  a  vast  land  to  manageable  proportions 
and  a  sensitivity  of  the  approaching  need  for 
a  change  In  society's  direction  and  the  need 
to  get  together — regardless — and  work  out 
solutions  to  problems  as  a  group  rather  than 
sitting  on  bis  own  doorstep  with  a  rifle 
across  his  knees. 

Youth,  for  those  few  short  years  before 
being  completely  absorbed  into  the  existing 
system,  act  as  the  nation's  conscience,  and 
through  their  protests — often  confused  and 
often  conflicting — draw  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  near  future  when  they  ex- 
hibit a  growing  concern  for  the  quality  of 
life. 

Our  economics  and  our  accounting  sys- 
tems are  all  at  present  geared  to  measuring 
quantity:  volume  of  sales;  marginal  costing 
which  shows  us  that  unit  costs  decrease  as 
volume  of  production  Increases.  Nothing 
wrong  with  that!  The  whole  of  our  present 
day  life  is  based  on  such  well-known  pre- 
cepts. The  criticism  is  that  double-entry 
bookkeeping,  even  coet/beneflt  analysis,  has 
not  enough  dimensions  to  keep  account  of 
the  quality  of  dally  life  .  .  .  and  as  an  ac- 
countant myself  I  accept  the  criticism. 

To  combat  this  situation,  I  found  in  my 
travels  a  strong  subculture  of  personal 
friendly  contact;  but  always  behind,  the 
strong  unsmiling  system  that  occasionally 
breaks  through  and  certainly  cannot  be  In- 
fluenced or  beaten  by  the  student  or  man- 
In-the-street. 

Our  problem  becomes  a  paradox: 

Growing  cities  need  a  firmer  technological 
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grasp  on  their  expansion  so  that  they  re- 
main liveable  in:  and 

Daily  lives  need  a  gentler  touch  to  give 
back  the  quality  to  life. 

Our  educational  problem  Is  to  relate  these 
two  aspects  within  the  same  person:  for  un- 
less It  is  the  same  per3on  who  carries  out 
both  these  functions,  then  there  will  be  some 
form  of  dictatorship. 

Let  us  assume  that  Professor  Donald's  in- 
sights are  basically  true  (I  happen  to  be- 
lieve they  are ) .  The  implications  are  deeply 
disturbing  because  the  questions  which  are 
basic  have  been  virtually  untouched  In  all 
the  demonstrations,  rallies,  manifestoes,  etc., 
to  date. 

Note  that  Professor  Donald,  like  Hayakawa 
would  draw  our  attention  to  the  problem  of 
an  elite  group — Intellectuals  trained  to  be 
critical  of  society  and  imbued  with  a  great 
sense  of  Importance,  Indignant  of  others 
who  fail  to  appreciate  their  wisdom  and 
hunger  for  leadership. 

Socrates  is  a  great  hero  of  university  pro- 
fessors because  he  chose  to  t&ke  the  hemlock 
rather  than  relent  for  one  moment  from 
"shaking  the  tree."  To  a  large  degree,  in 
academe  professors  make  their  individual 
reputations  by  challenging  the  conventional 
wisdom  in  their  particular  areas  of  study. 
Also,  some  research  has  shown  that  they 
tend  to  have  "permissive"  personalties  (at 
odds  with  "authority").  This  helps  to  ex- 
plain why  they  are  constant  critics  of  so- 
ciety, which  in  any  time  or  place  is  always 
"conformist"  and  in  many  Instances  funny 
or  even  ridiculous. 

But  shaking  the  tree  of  our  society  la  a 
far  cry  from  chopping  it  down. 

Let  us  face  now  the  pteril  of  an  eUte  who 
think  their  views  are  so  important  that  they 
are  entitled  to  unusual  privileges — like  com- 
mitting acts  of  violence  in  the  expectation 
that  countermeasures  should  not  and  will 
not  follow. 

Specifically,  that  they  can  burn  campus 
buildings,  break  windows,  bum  banks.  Insult 
other  people  (but  show  shock  If  the  reverse 
should  occur),  and  demand  ttiat  they  "be 
heard"  (and  obeyed) . 

Is  America  rotten  if  It  falls  to  accept  their 
views  and  policies? 

Whether  the  right  word  is  "elite,"  there 
is  a  peculiar  subculture  phenomenon  In- 
volved which  deserves  most  careful  study.  It 
is  bound  to  raise  most  serious  questions  of 
educational   policy   and   practices. 

Of  this  we  can  be  sure,  whatever  the  real 
forces  are,  they  go  far  beyond  the  demand 
"to  be  heard." 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  during  the  House 
consideration  yesterday  of  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1970— HJi.  11833.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  important  l^islation 
passed  the  House  without  a  single  dis- 
senting vote,  and  had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  for  it. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  with  the 
need  to  take  creative  steps  immediately 
to  get  at  the  sources  of  environmental 
pollution.  Solid  wastes  pose  a  particularly 
acute  problem  in  the  fight  to  save  our 
environment,  and  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
must  take  action  to  encourage  the  re- 
cycling of  the  thousands  of  solid  wastes 
modem  societies  produce.  Simply  dump- 
ing these  wastes  in  open  areas,  which  we 
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waste 


have  done  with  most  of  theji 
is  no  solution — it  is  part  of 
The  research,  development 
stration  projects  on  solid 
recovery,  and  reuse  authorized 
11833  constitute  a  valuablp 
tion  of  our  attack  on  this 
lem. 

I  certainly  intend  to  prdss  for  appro- 
priation of  the  full  amount  of  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  legislatior ,  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  foj-  reporting  it 
to  the  House. 


AGRICULTURAL  LEG  SLATION 


for  so  long, 
the  problem, 
and  demon- 
disposal, 
by  H.R. 
intensifica- 
serious  prob- 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHCSET  rs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE!  lENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2t,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speak  ;r,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  aricle  on  the 
present  status  of  farni  legislation, 
written  by  Mr.  Jamie  Heatd  of  the  Na- 
tional Journal  in  its  June  40.  1970,  issue. 

After  providing  the  back  ground  which 
explains  the  present  logjain  in  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Heard  expresses  his  judg- 
ment that  my  amendment  to  limit  farm 
subsidies  to  $10,000  per  <rop  for  each 
producer  "will  almost  ce-tainly  pass." 
This  is  also  my  own  feeling. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  instructive  to 
note  Mr.  Heard's  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  other  body.  Al  ;hough  in  the 
past  the  Senate  has  failed  to  accept  my 
amendments,  Mr.  Heard  nc  tes  that,  based 
on  last  year's  Senate  vot>s  and  recent 
developments,  there  are  nbw  at  least  45 
Senators  we  can  expect  to  support  a  rig- 
orous ceiling.  With  this  soljd  base  of  sup- 
port I  am  confident  that  this  year  we  will 
succeed  in  putting  an  end  jto  these  scan- 
dalously huge  payments. 

I  hope  my  colleagues 
Heard's  comments  about 
food  stamp  legislation  wl 
languishing  in  the  Hoi 
Committee.  Mr.  Heard  suf 
imjustified  delay — a  tactipal  device  de- 
signed to  secure  urban  supi>ort  for  a  farm 
bm — might  not  work,  indefed  "could  even 
lose  votes." 

I  have  repeatedly  called  tor  the  prompt 
reporting  of  food  stamp  legislation.  This 
administration  has  done  la  tremendous 
job  in  expanding  the  progttun  imder  ex- 
isting legislation.  The  time  has  come  for 
this  body  to  accept  its  responsibility  and 
provide  the  tools  to  compete  the  job  of 
eliminating  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
this  land  of  plenty.  The  4rtlcle  follows: 

AcRiCTn,Tr»r  Rrpoar:   Upsrr 
SrrppoBT  Legislation  Cott^ 
Incokx,  Big  SxTSPLrsES 
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The  Administration's  year 
win  congressional  and  farm 
tor  new  farm  legislation  baa 
paaae. 

In  a  surprise  move,  the 
Committee  on  June  2 
tlons   of    its   own   leadersbi 
wheat    and    feed    grains    s 
hacked  by  farm  organization  i 
the  Administration 
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partment  and  the  committee  leadership  agree 
on  the  need  for  consensus  before  taking  a 
bill  to  the  House  floor,  where  new  farm  legis- 
lation faces  further  trouble  over  the  politi- 
cally sensitive  issue  of  windfalls  for  large 
farmers. 

Without  new  legislation  to  replace  the  1966 
agricultural  act.  which  expires  Dec.  31,  the 
Agriculture  Department  will  be  forced  to  fall 
back  on  pre- 1965  legislation.  This  could  de- 
press farm  Income,  trigger  excess  production 
and  fill  government  warehouses  with  surplus 
commodities. 

Committee  action :  For  nearly  a  year.  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Clifford  M.  Hardin  and  his 
principal  assistants  have  been  meeting  with 
the  committee.  They  have  agreed  on  new 
wool  and  dairy  legislation;  the  June  2  vote 
on  wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton  was  to  have 
been  the  last  major  committee  action  before 
reporting  a  bill.  The  committee  was  exi>«oted 
to  approve  a  program  Hardin  and  the  com- 
mittee leadership  had  developed. 

The  committee  Instead  dealt  a  blow  to  the 
department  and  to  committee  chairman  W. 
R.  Poage.  D-Tex.,  the  man  who  took  primary 
responsibility  for  developing  a  workable  con- 
sensus on  the  new  legislation.  By  a  17-14 
record  vote  on  a  motion  offered  by  Rep. 
Thomas  S.  Foley,  D-Wash.,  the  committee 
substituted  a  wheat  and  feed  grains  plan 
known  as  committee  print  No.  4  for  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratlon-backed  plan,  known  as  commit- 
tee print  No.  7.  The  committee  did  not  vote 
on  cotton  provisions. 

Reversal — The  livestock  and  feed  grains 
subcommittee  had  approved  print  No.  4  on 
Feb.  24  for  full  committee  action;  but  after 
Hardin  Informed  Poage  and  Rep,  Page 
Belcher,  R-Okla.,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  committee,  that  this  was  unac- 
ceptable to  the  Administration,  the  subcom- 
mittee reversed  Itself  on  April  8.  Poage  and 
Belcher,  who  are  ex  officio  voting  members  of 
all  subcommittees,  provided  the  margin 
which  sent  print  No.  7  to  the  full  committee 
Instead  of  print  No.  4. 

The  full  committee's  June  2  action  reaf- 
firmed the  subcommittee's  Initial  approval  of 
print  No.  4. 

Committee  print  So.  7 — The  Administra- 
tion-backed  proposal  guarantees  100  per  cent 
of  piirtiy  for  the  48  per  cent  of  wheat  pro- 
duced for  domestic  consumption.  Parity,  a 
complex  formula  designed  to  assure  farmers 
an  income  comparable  to  Income  individuals 
receive  In  the  non-farm  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. Is  now  (2.81  a  bushel  for  wheat. 

The  department  originally  wanted  to  sever 
the  relationship  between  parity  and  price 
supports,  and  to  support  wheat  and  other 
crops  at  a  fixed  level  for  the  next  three  years. 
But  bowing  to  committee  and  farm 
group  sentiment.  It  decided  to  retain  parity 
for  domestic  wheat.  This  approach  would 
allow  wheat  support  payments  to  rise  be- 
cause, as  farm  costs  increase  every  year,  so 
does  the  parity  figure 

For  feed  grains,  however,  the  department 
opposed  continuing  price  supports  pegged  to 
parity.  Instead,  It  agreed  to  support  60  per 
cent  of  the  base  com  acreage  at  $1.35  a 
bushel,  which  Is  75  per  cent  of  current  parity. 
It  also  agreed  that  the  payment  will  be  not 
lees  than  32  cents  a  bushel  on  the  60  per  cent. 
Committee  print  No.  4 — For  wheat,  the 
major  difference  between  print  No.  4  and 
print  No.  7  Is  that  the  former  guarantees  a 
minimum  "blend  price"  or  average  price  of 
(1.84  a  bushel  for  208  per  cent  of  the  domes- 
tic allotment.  This,  In  effect,  gives  wheat 
farmers  a  guaranteed  minimum  price  for 
their  entire  crop 

Another  difference  is  that  committee  print 
No.  4  sets  the  payment  for  domestic  wheat  as 
the  difference  between  the  loan  rate  and  100 
per  cent  of  parity,  whereas  committee  print 
No.  7  sets  the  payment  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  market  price  and  parity.  (Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loan  rate  is  the 
price  which  CCC  will  pay  a  farmer  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  if  he  cannot  sell  his  crop 
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on  the  commercial  market  for  more  than  the 
loan  rate.  The  loan  rate  Is  set  by  the 
Secretary.) 

Since  the  market  price  is  always  higher 
than  the  loan  rute,  the  payment  under  print 
No.  4  would  be  higher.  For  example,  with 
parity  at  $2  81.  the  loan  rate  at  $1.10  and  the 
market  price  at  $1.15,  the  payment  would  be 
5  cents  higher  under  committee  print  No.  4. 
The  feed  grains  section  of  committee  print 
No.  4  also  places  an  income  floor  under  feed 
grains  by  setting  the  support  level  for  80  per 
cent  of  the  ba?e  corn  acreage  at  65  per  cent 
of  parity.  Most  committee  members  who 
voted  for  print  No.  4  did  so  because  it  linked 
feed  grains  supports  to  parity,  a  cherished 
concept  among  most  farmers.  But  as  it  turns 
out,  the  Administration's  proposal  provides 
more  support :  supporting  50  per  cent  of  the 
base  acreage  at  $1.35  a  bushel  Is  the  same 
as  supporting  80  per  cent  of  the  base  acreage 
at  $1.23  a  bushel.  With  corn  parity  now  at 
$1.77  a  bushel,  the  comparable  figure  for  80 
per  cent  of  the  base  acreage  under  commit- 
tee print  No.  4  would  be  $1.15  a  bushel.  And, 
because  the  Administration  plan  would  guar- 
antee a  minimum  payment  of  32  cents  a 
bushel  (committee  print  No.  4  does  not),  as 
soon  as  the  market  price  ro.se  above  $1.03  a 
bushel,  the  spread  would  be  even  greater. 

Comparison — Despite  the  June  2  vote,  the 
split  between  the  committee  and  the  depart- 
ment is  not  great.  Hardin  has  promised  to 
put  the  same  amount  of  money  into  wheat, 
feed  grains  and  cotton  support  programs  for 
the  next  three  ;-ears  as  is  currently  being 
spent.  This  cam3s  to  approximately  5840  mil- 
lion a  year  for  cotton.  $850  million  a  year  for 
wheat  and  $1.6  billion  a  year  for  feed  grains. 
The  differences  are  mainly  over  how  to  de- 
liver program  benefits.  As  one  committee 
source  put  it.  they  are  "more  of  shading  and 
nuance  than  of  hard  substance." 

Both  committee  prints  give  Hardin  the  two 
major  features  he  has  insisted  new  farm  leg- 
islation contain.  They  authorize  him  to  in- 
stitute a  mandatory  acreage  "set-aside"  to 
retire  excess  farm  land  from  produetlcn.  They 
also  authorize  him  to  set  loan  rates  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  between  0  and  90  per  cent 
of  parity. 

Hardin  and  his  principal  economic  adviser, 
Donald  A.  Paarlberg,  director  of  agricultural 
economics,  contend  that  lowering  the  loan 
rates  will  give  U.S.  farmers  a  larger  share  of 
the  world  market  by  encouraging  them  to 
seU  there  rather  than  to  the  CCC.  This  also 
would  save  the  CCC  money,  since  It  would  be 
handling  less  of  the  total  crop. 

Farm  group:  Farm  groups  consider  the 
committee's  maneuverlngs  to  be  a  critical 
stage  m  developing  new  farm  legislation.  The 
House  or  Senate  may  vote  new  farm  legis- 
lation up  or  down,  but  the  odds  are  that 
whatever  new  legislation  is  adopted  will  be 
the  product  of  negotiations  between  the  de- 
partment and  the  House  and  Senate  agri- 
culture committees. 

A  likely  exception,  however,  is  the  Issue  of 
farm  subeldlee;  floor  amendments  will  be 
offered  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
set  them  lower  than  the  Administration  has 
proposed. 

Farm  coalition — With  the  exception  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation — which 
favors  massive  land  retirement  and  phasing 
out  of  price  supports  and  payments — all  ma- 
jor farm  groups  have  banded  together  to 
form  an  ad  hoc  farm  coalition.  Led  by  Fred 
Helnkel.  president  of  Mldcontlnental  Farm- 
ers Association,  the  coalition  consists  of  33 
farm  organizations  representing  all  sections 
of  the  country  and  every  major  commodity. 
The  coalition  favors  retention  of  high  price 
support  loans  tied  to  parity,  and  Increased 
payments  for  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

The  group  has  strong  support  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  Rep.  Graham  Pur- 
cell,  D-Ter.,  chairman  of  the  livestock  and 
feed  grains  subcommittee,  which  drafted 
committee  print  No.  4,  is  an  outspoken  sup- 
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porter.  The  coalition's  Influence  Is  reflected 
In  the  June  2  vote:  7  of  14  Republicans  on 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  deserted 
the  Administration  and  voted  for  committee 
print  No.  4,  which  the  coalition  favors  over 
the  Administration's  print  No.  7. 

That  victory  does  not  represent  the  end  of 
the  oo«Uitlon's  efforts  for  higher  supports.  In 
a  June  2  statement,  Helnkel  called  the  vote 
"a  long  step  toward  the  objectives  set  by  the 
coalition  to  bring  needed  additional  income 
Into  the  farm  economy."  Yet  he  termed  print 
No.  4  only  "a  compromise  between  what  the 
Nixon  Administration  wants  and  what  we 
believe  is  necessary." 

Even  its  staunchest  supporters  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  however,  are 
not  talking  about  giving  the  farm  coalition 
additional  concessions.  Foley  and  Purcell  talk 
only  In  terms  of  convincing  Poage  and  the 
Administration  to  back  committee  print  No. 
4. 

The  coalition  has  more  support  lu  the  Sen- 
ate. Anti-farm  sentiment  there  has  not  been 
as  strong  as  in  the  House;  and  Senate  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  Committee  Chairman 
Allen  J.  Ellender,  D-La.,  is  sympathetic  to 
the  coalition's  point  of  view. 

Farm  Bureau — At  its  June  11  regvUar  quar- 
terly meeting  in  Chicago,  the  Farm  Bureau's 
board  of  directors  announced  its  "vigorous 
opposition"  to  both  proposals.  It  termed  the 
two  schemes  "camouflaged  extension (s)  of 
the  discredited,  ineffective,  and  expensive" 
1965  act.  As  it  has  done  repeatedly  In  the 
past,  the  Farm  Bureau  called  lor  a  return  to 
a  oompetlUve  marketmg  system  free  of  pay- 
ments, acreage  allotments  and  other  govern- 
ment controls. 

Although  the  Farm  Bureau  Is  the  largest 
farm  organization  in  the  nation  (1.8  million 
farm  families),  its  proposals  are  viewed  by 
House,  Senate  and  Administration  farm 
policy  makers  as  too  drastic  a  departvire  from 
current  policy. 

Subsidies :  The  biggest  battle  over  the  farm 
bill  is  yet  to  come:  the  annual  effort  to  put 
a  celUng  on  farm  subsidies. 

For  the  last  two  years,  the  Bouse  has  passed 
a  $20,000-p€r-farm  subsidy  celling.  The  mar- 
gin was  70  votes  in  1968  and  82  votes  in  1969. 
But  each  time  the  Senate  declined  to  accept 
the  limitation,  and  the  celling  was  dropped 
In  conference. 

This  year,  the  department  and  the  House 
and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees  have 
agreed  that  a  limitation  is  needed  if  new 
farm  legislation  Is  to  pass. 

Hardin  proposal — Hardin  has  proposed  a 
limitation  of  $110,000  per  major  crop  (wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton)  for  each  producer.  The 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  not  yet 
voted  on  the  subsidy  question,  but  Poage  and 
other  committee  members  have  agreed  that 
some  sort  of  limitation  is  necessary. 

However,  skirmishing  already  has  begun 
over  a  proposal  to  set  the  limit  at  a  much 
lower  level.  Rep.  Paul  Flndley,  R-IlL,  a  lead- 
ing subsidy  opponent,  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  1971  agricultural  appro- 
priations bill  (HR  17923)  June  9  to  limit  di- 
rect payments  to  $20,000  a  farm  for  each  ma- 
jor commodity.  Findley's  amendment  was 
rejected  by  voice  vote — but  only  because  most 
House  members  prefer  to  write  the  limitation 
into  the  farm  bill  rather  than  attach  it  to 
an  appropriations  measure. 

Confe  amendment — The  real  test  will  come 
when  the  farm  bill  reaches  the  House  floor. 
Then,  Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte,  R-Maas.,  an- 
other leading  subsidy  critic,  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  limit  the  payments  to  $10,000 
a  farm  for  each  of  the  major  commodities. 

Qlven  the  wide  margin  by  which  ceiling 
amendments  have  passed  the  House  the  last 
two  years  and  also  given  that  this  is  an  elec- 
tion year,  the  House  wlU  almost  certainly 
pass  Conte 's  amendment. 

Senate  action — The  Senate  drive  this  year 
to  make  the  House  action  stick  Is  much  bet- 
ter organized  than  In  the  past.  Sens.  Birch 
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E.  Bayh,  D-Ind.,  and  Charles  E.  Ooodell,  R- 
N.Y.,  are  sprearheadlng  an  effort  to  Impose 
the  same  $10,000  celling.  Bayh  and  Ooodell 
maintain  their  amendment  will  save  $338 
million  a  year.  They  say  Hardin's  will  save 
only  $63  million. 

There  is  wide  support  in  the  Senate  for 
some  kind  of  ceiling.  Last  year  34  Senators 
voted  for  a  $20.000-per-farm  limitation  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  John  J.  Williams,  R-Del.  Seven 
Senators  who  did  not  vote  on  that  measure 
announced  themselves  in  favor  of  It.  Three 
additional  Senators  who  did  not  vote  for 
Williams'  amendment  voted  for  a  $10,0<X) 
ceiling  proposed  by  Goodell.  And  Sen.  Ralph 
T.  Smith,  R-m.,  appointed  to  All  the  vm- 
expired  term  of  the  late  Sen.  Everett  M. 
Dlrksen,  has  announced  he  favors  a  $20,000 
celling.  This  comes  to  46  senators  who  have 
voted  for  or  otherwise  approved  of  a  limi- 
tation of  either  $10,000  or  $20,000. 

Food  stamps:  The  other  Impwrtant  Issue 
to  be  resolved  when  the  farm  bUl  reaches 
the  House  floor  or  shortly  thereafter  Is  re- 
form of  the  food  stamp  program.  Last 
Sept.  24  the  Senate  passed  a  comprehensive 
food  stamp  reform  bill  (S  2547),  sponsored 
by  Sen.  George  McGovern,  D-SX).,  and  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

Poage  has  refused  to  report  the  bill  out  of 
committee. 

In  years  past,  the  committee  chairman 
has  traded  food  stamp  concessions  for  badly 
needed  urban  votes  for  farm  legislation. 
Poage  may  resort  to  this  strategy  again  this 
year.  But — compared  to  the  McGovern  bill — 
the  food  stamp  proposal  he  and  the  commit- 
tee have  formulated  is  so  unatttactive  to 
most  Members  who  favor  fundamental  food 
stamp  reform  that  it  is  unlikely  to  win  more 
than  a  handful  of  votes  for  the  farm  pro- 
gram. It  could  even  lose  votes. 

The  McGovern  bill  authorizes  free  food 
stamps  for  the  very  poor,  seta  national  eligi- 
bility standards,  requires  that  the  poor  pay 
no  more  than  25  per  cent  of  their  Income  for 
food  stamps  and  allows  self-certlflcation  by 
affidavit  Instead  of  the  lengthy  investiga- 
tions that  often  take  place  now. 

Poage's  bill  makes  few  changes  in  benefits, 
provides  for  no  free  stamps  and  requires 
states  to  pay  10  per  cent  of  costs  or  drop  out 
of  the  program.  It  requires  the  unemployed 
to  be  willing  to  take  Jobs  available  through 
state  employment  offices  In  order  to  qualify 
for  food  stamps;  and  It  disqualifies  students 
for  food  stamps. 

Whether  Poage  decides  to  bring  the  food 
stamp  bill  out  of  committee  with  the  farm 
bill  or  after,  anti-hunger  lobbyists,  together 
with  their  allies  in  the  House,  will  try  to 
amend  It  to  make  it  as  similar  to  the  McGov- 
ern bill  as  possible. 

Outlook:  The  committee  has  not  yet  re- 
sumed deliberations  to  report  out  a  farm  bill, 
nor  has  it  resumed  negotiations  with  the  de- 
partment. In  the  words  of  one  committee 
source:  "Poage  has  scheduled  other  things 
and  has  taken  the  position  (towards  the 
committee  majority),  'If  you  dont  want  a 
farm  bUl,  that's  all  right.' " 

After  the  June  2  vote,  Hardin  Issued  a 
statement  expressing  his  disappointment, 
but  said  he  hoped  a  compromise  still  could 
be  worked  out. 

If  agreement  is  not  reached  and  a  new 
farm  bill  Is  not  passed,  the  department  will 
go  back  to  pre- 1966  legislation.  The  likely  re- 
sult would  be  lower  farm  Income  and  ex- 
cessive production :  The  older  legislation  does 
not  provide  for  direct  payments  and  it  lacks 
strict  production  controls. 

Hardin  told  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  March  3  that  If  new  leg- 
islation is  not  adopted,  feed  grains  produc- 
tion next  year  would  outrun  use  by  20  mil- 
lion to  40  million  tons;  cotton  production 
would  exceed  use  by  6  million  bales,  and 
wheat  production  could  exceed  use  by  as 
much  as  300  million  >"'shels.  He  estimated 
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that  farm  income  could  fall  as  much  as  $1.3 
billion  next  year  without  new  legislation. 

Already  the  depeuTnaent  Is  preparing  for 
a  wheat  marketing  quota  referendum,  which 
must  be  held  by  Aug.  1  If  new  legislation  Is 
not  passed.  Wheat  farmers  voted  down 
quotas  by  a  2-1  margin  in  1963,  the  last 
time  a  referendum  was  held. 


CAPTIVES  FOR  30  YEARS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  now  has 
been  more  than  30  years  since  the  Soviets 
invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia. 

It  was  In  Jime  1940  that  the  Soviets 
invaded  the  Baltic  States,  and  the  brave 
Baltic  peoples  have  been  suffering  since 
under  the  burden  of  Russian  Communist 
slavery. 

These  three  peoples  have  been  victims 
all  these  centuries  of  the  accident  of 
geography  which  placed  them  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Germans.  They 
are  ethnically  related  to  neither. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed 
Poland  in  September  1939,  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  into  the  Baltic  republics 
and  aimexed  them  in  June  1940.  So- 
called  elections  were  held  under  Red 
army  guns  and  the  Kremlin  then 
claimed  that  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  voted  for  inclusion  in  the  Soviet 
empire. 

This  was  the  start  of  one  of  the  most 
brutal  occupations  of  all  time.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Baits  were  dragged  off 
to  trains  and  jammed  into  cars  without 
food  or  water.  Many  died  from  suffoca- 
tion. The  pitiful  survivors  were  dumped 
out  in  the  Arctic  or  Siberia, 

Since  June  15,  1940,  these  three  na- 
tions have  lost  more  than  one-fourth 
of  their  entire  population.  The  geno- 
cidal  operations  and  practices  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Soviets  continue  with  no 
end  in  sight. 

Despite  Soviet  Russian  occupation  the 
Baits  have  waged  an  intensive  fight  for 
freedom.  During  the  period  between  1940 
and  1952  alone,  some  30,000  Lithuanian 
freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives  in  an 
organized  resistance  movement  against 
the  invaders. 

The  cessation  of  armed  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  1952  did  not  spell  the  end  of  the 
Baltic  resistance  against  Soviet  domina- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  resistance  by  pas- 
sive means  gained  a  new  impetus. 

The  case  of  the  Baltic  States  is  not  a 
question  about  the  rights  of  self-rule  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  since 
this  is  established  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt.  The  question  is  how  to  stop  the 
Soviet  crime  and  restore  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  these  countries. 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers 
have  granted  freedom  and  independence 
to  many  nations  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  we  must  insist  that 
the  Commimist  colonial  empire  likewise 
extends  freedom  and  independence  to  the 
peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Congress  took  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
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rection  in  1966  by  adopting 
current   Resolution   416 
freedom    for    Lithuania 
Estonia.  All  freedom-loving 
should  urge  the  President 
this  legislation  by  bringing 
the  liberation  of  the  Baltic 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  referer 
is  the  text  of  House  Concutrent 
tion416: 

Concurrent  REsoLdrioN 
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Whereas   the   Government 
Union,  through  a  program 
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effect  to  change  the  ethnic 
populations  of  the  Baltic 
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Independence:  and 
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Government 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

schools  to  win  the  trip  to  Washington  and 
the  right  to  compete  against  other  winning 
spellers  from  all  parts  of  the  nation. 

His  visit  to  Washington,  on  which  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  mother.  Mrs.  Fred  Mc- 
Carthy, 4513  Edmondson,  was  the  cllmnx  of 
the  annual  spelling  l>ee  which  Is  sponsored 
m  this  area  by  The  News.  It  Is  a  revival  of 
an  old-time  event  that  meant  much  to  school 
children   in  early  days   in  Indiana. 

In  recent  years  the  spelling  bee  has  at- 
tracted Increasing  Interest  and  spectators 
have  found  It  to  be  exciting.  They  have 
cheered.  Just  as  in  an  athletic  contest  when 
a  contestant  has  completed  his  performance 
successfully. 

An  ability  to  spell  correctly  is  as  Impor- 
tant an  .isset  in  modern  life  as  It  was  In 
pioneer  days.  If  the  spelling  bees  sponsored 
by  The  News  have  helped  to  stimulate  an 
Interest  In  spelling,  they  are  worthwhile. 

Terry  McCarthy  has  already  found  that 
Itnowlng  how  to  spell  Is  helpful.  It  won  him 
his  first  flight  on  a  Jet  plane,  a  visit  to  the 
nations  capital  and  at  least  $50  In  prize 
money.  We  congratulate  him  on  his  cham- 
pionship. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  G 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREfeENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speake'.  it  is  indeed 
heartening  to  see  a  reviveil  of  interest 
in  this  country  in  spe  ling  contests 
among  students.  The  folio  wing  editorial 
from  the  June  6, 1967,  Indiinapolis  News. 
pays  deserved  tribute  to  ati  Indianapolis 
champion,  Terry  McCarthy: 
A  Top  Spellei 

We   venture    an   opinion    I  hat   not   many 
people  could  have  advanced 
McCarthy  did  in  a  contest 
DC. 

~The  youngster  from  St.  Lafcrence  Catholic 
School  here  speUed  "polyglot," 
"Jlngolst,"  "superannuate"  ajid  "harrier,"  as 
well  as  other  tough  words,  bsfore  he  slipped 
up  on  the  jomparatlvely  simple  "homburg." 

Terry  was  In  a  national  spelling  bee,  rep- 
resenting a  24-county  area  in  Central  In- 
diana. He  had  spelled  down  ei  trants  from  445 


as  far  as  Terry 
n  Washington. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
In  the  Congressional  Record  an  excel- 
lent discussion  by  Russell  McKee  on  the 
problems  of  solid  waste  disposal.  The 
article  entitled  "Waste  Away"  appeared 
in  the  Michigan  Natural  Resources  pub- 
lication of  May-June  1970: 
Waste  Away 
(By  Russell  McKee) 

If  you  own  a  hole  in  the  ground,  don't 
throw  it  away — you  have  a  valuable  piece  of 
property.  And  the  bigger  the  hole,  the  more 
value  it  has.  Holes  these  days  are  hard  to 
find,  most  having  been  filled  In  recent  years 
with  garbage  and  Utter  from  nearby  com- 
munities. As  a  matter  of  fact,  becatise  of  new 
laws,  holes  in  the  ground  are  now  In  de- 
mand more  than  ever  before.  Here's  why: 

Open  burning  at  municipal  dumps  U  com- 
ing to  an  end  becatxse  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol laws — both  state  and  federal — that  have 
been  passed  In  the  last  few  years.  That  means 
the  enorvaovB  quantities  of  paper,  trash, 
bottlea,  cans,  and  other  garbage  constantly 
being  produced  by  our  society  can  no  longer 
be  reduced  In  bulk  through  burning.  It 
means  that  we  are  now  filling  more  holes 
faster,  and  that  the  search  for  new  disposal 
areas  will  be  Intensified  In  the  years  ahead. 
Also,  laws  controlling  water  pollution  require 
burial  of  all  garbage  and  trash  In  locations 
where  it  will  not  contaminate  ground  water 
supplies.  That  means  many  lowlands  and 
marshes  formerly  scheduled  as  dumping 
grounds  will  now  be  spared  that  fate.  In- 
stead, deep  holes  located  where  contact  with 
ground  water  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum  are 
now  the  prime  targets  for  solid  waste  dis- 
posal areas.  There,  all  the  cast-off  material 
of  our  rich  society  can  be  herded  together 
and  covered  with  dirt  In  what  Is  euphe- 
mistically called  a  sanitary  landfill.  That 
phrase  does  not  mean  that  the  material  Is 
sanitary,  merely  that  the  stirroundlng  air, 
land  and  water  will  remain  more  or  less 
uncont&mlnated  after  the  material  Is  burled. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  you  have  a  hill,  that 
too  Is  valuable,  and  can  with  diligence  and 
large  amounts  of  garbage  be  changed  from 
an  ordinary  Michigan  hill  Into  a  modestly 
large  mountain,  useful  for  skiing,  toboggan- 


ing, and  sledding.  Rivervlew,  Michigan,  Is 
creating  Just  such  a  winter  sports  area  out 
of  waste  material. 

Elsewhere  around  Michigan,  however,  solid 
waste  disposal  is  more  a  problem  than  an 
opportunity.  Many  local  dumps  have  had  to 
close  because  costs  of  operating  a  sanitary 
landfill  are  too  high.  It  was  one  thing  to 
have  one  man  stationed  at  a  dump  to 
collect  fees  and  set  fire  to  the  trash  that 
accumulated  each  day;  It  Is  quite  another  to 
keep  a  bulldozer  operating,  to  Import  dirt 
by  trucks,  and  to  engineer  the  operation  In 
such  a  way  that  pollution  and  health  haz- 
ards are  prevented. 

"We  used  to  run  the  Meridian  township 
dump  for  about  $2000  per  year,"  said  Robert 
Robinson,  former  supervisor  of  the  Ingham 
county  township,  at  East  Lansing.  "But  last 
year  it  cost  the  taxpayers  of  Meridian  $30,000 
to  operate  that  dump  as  a  landfill,  and  it 
wasn't  entirely  satisfactory  at  that."  Robin- 
son, who  is  now  director  of  legislative  affairs 
for  the  Michigan  Townships  Association,  says 
that  other  townships  throughout  Michigan 
are  experiencing  the  same  rising  cost  prob- 
lems. 

State  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
county  health  authorities  have  been  enforc- 
ing the  new  pollution  control  laws  with  in- 
creasing vigor,  believing  that  there  has  been 
ample  time  for  local  officials  to  adjust  to 
these  laws,  most  of  which  were  passed  In  the 
last  three  to  five  years.  The  Impact  of  such 
control  efforts,  however,  are  Just  now  being 
felt  In  the  form  of  new  costs  for  many  resi- 
dents and  Increased  costs  for  others. 

At  present,  the  pattern  of  waste  disposal 
efforts  Is  varied.  However,  nearly  all  waste 
materials  generated  In  Michigan  at  this  time 
are  being  burled.  Some  open  dumps  are  still 
operating,  some  open  burning  continues  Il- 
legally, some  Incinerators  are  still  in  use 
where  temperature  and  smoke  emission  con- 
trols are  borderline.  But  most  such  opera- 
tions have  been  discontinued,  others  are  be- 
ing closed  down,  and  most  waste  material  Is 
now  simply  being  burled. 

The  City  of  Marquette  has  a  fairly  typical 
community  program.  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Works  James  Palmer  says  that  two  city 
trucks  make  two  runs  each  day  to  the  city- 
owned  landfill  southwest  of  town.  There  the 
material  Is  dropped  into  a  hole  and  covered 
with  sand.  A  large  tractor  with  caterpillar 
treads  and  a  front  end  scoop  moves  the 
sand  for  the  fill  work.  This  tractor  also 
flattens  Jtinked  autoe  by  the  simple  practice 
of  driving  over  them.  The  dump  gets  4  to  6 
cars  per  week.  The  cost  of  this  operation  Is 
about  $58,000  per  year  for  day-to-day  opera- 
tion, plus  equipment.  For  the  21,000  people 
of  Marquette  served  by  the  system,  the  cost 
will  lie  somewhere  around  $3  per  person  per 
year. 

"  At  the  suburban  town  of  Rivervlew.  south- 
west of  Detroit,  enterprising  community  lead- 
ers decided  they  could  solve  their  own  city 
garbage  costs,  create  recreation,  and  control 
community  growth  in  a  desirable  way 
through  the  unique  ski  hill  program  men- 
tioned above.  They  sought,  and  got,  voter 
approval  of  a  $3.5  million  bond  program  to 
purchase  a  total  of  one  square  mile  of  land 
Inside  the  city,  to  be  used  for  garbage  dis- 
posal, school  development,  parks,  and  other 
community  purposes.  Then  they  negotiated 
garbage  contracts  with  nearly  50  neighboring 
communities,  industries,  and  private  collec- 
tion companies,  and  with  that  flow  of  gar- 
bage began  to  build  a  recreation  area  on  part 
of  the  land.  Their  ski  hill  Is  growing  and  this 
fall  they  will  open  a  46-foot  high  sledding 
and  toboggan  hill  on  one  part  of  the  area. 
When  completed,  the  ski  hill  Itself  will  be 
220  feet  nigh  and  have  a  1200-foot  downhill 
run.  The  money  obtained  from  the  garbage 
contracts  is  offsetting  costs  of  developing  the 
area,  plus  adding  a  small  amount  to  the  total 
project.  Jack  Shoup,  coordinator  of  special 
projects  for  the  city,  says  the  prognun  la 
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about  two  years  old,  and  that  It  will  take 
about  15  years  to  complete.  The  recreation 
area  will  Include  a  30-  to  40-acre  lake,  a  240- 
acre  golf  course,  and  lodge,  and  the  ski  and 
toboggan  areas — all  built  on  garbage. 

Success  of  the  Rivervlew  project,  how- 
ever, depends  on  sufQclent  local  population 
to  provide  the  bulk  of  garbage  and  trash 
necessary  for  the  development,  on  support 
for  the  local  bond  proposal,  and  on  later 
heavy  use  of  the  ski  hill  to  offset  develop- 
ment and  operation  costs.  Outstate,  where 
the  population  Is  more  scattered,  the  picture 
Is  far  different.  Van  Buren  County,  for  ex- 
ample. There  the  county  board  of  health  and 
the  county  department  of  public  works  have 
In  recent  months  had  to  close  down  half  a 
dozen  local  dumps  that  had  been  operating 
in  violation  of  state  and  federal  laws.  A  few 
others  In  the  covmty  will  be  closed  soon,  or 
will  shift  to  sanitary  landfill  operations. 

To  remove  the  flood  of  waste  materials 
which  can  no  longer  flow  Into  those  dumps. 
a  county  wide  system  of  "contalnerlzatlon ' 
will  be  set  up.  That  Is.  special  garbage  con- 
tainers will  be  located  at  several  points  in 
the  county.  Each  wUl  hold  40  cubic  yards  of 
material.  Residents  will  take  their  trash  to 
these  containers  and  dump  It  in.  When  full,  a 
trucking  firm,  under  contract  to  the  county. 
will  exchange  an  empty  container  for  the  full 
one.  carry  off  the  full  one  by  truck,  and  dump 
it  at  a  sanitary  landfill  In  a  neighboring 
coimty. 

"We  certainly  don't  believe  this  Is  the  end 
of  the  problem."  says  Les  Brown.  Director  of 
Environmental  Health  for  Van  Buren  Coun- 
tv.  "It's  only  a  stopgap.  Within  three  to  five 
years,  the  nation  will  be  moving  rapidly  to- 
ward recycling  and  re-use  of  these  waste 
products.  We  simply  have  to.  People  already 
resent  having  landfills  near  their  residences, 
and  anyway  we're  running  out  of  places  to 
put  the  stuff." 

Fred  Kellow,  of  the  Division  of  Engineer- 
ing for  the  Michigan  Department  of  Public 
Health,  agrees  with  Brown.  "I  think  this  Is 
mainly  a  matter  of  money."  Kellow  says. 
"The  people  of  Michigan  are  either  going 
to  have  to  pay  for  waste  disposal  through 
local  taxes,  or  through  some  system  of  local 
per-caplta  use  fee.  In  the  past,  most  local 
governmental  units  in  Michigan  have  oper- 
ated open  dumps,  where  waste  materials  col- 
lected In  their  community  usually  have  been 
burned.  Of  course  open  dumps  and  burning 
are  outlawed  now.  and  so  those  that  can 
afford  It  have  gone  to  sanitary  landfills.  Otlier 
units  of  government  are  going  to  transfer 
stations  or  are  banding  together  to  support 
central  county-wide  land  fills." 

Transfer  stations,  Kellow  explained,  are 
locations  where  20-yard  garbage  trucks  may 
dump  their  loads  Into  40,  60.  and  80  yard 
containers  which  can  be  removed  to  an  out- 
lying landfill  on  a  single  large  trtick.  Trans- 
fer stations  are  particularly  useful  in  large 
cities  where  space  is  at  a  premium  and  dis- 
tance to  the  CiOsest  burial  site  Is  great. 

"The  real  sting  In  this  entire  situation." 
Kellow  notes,  "is  that  people  are  now  being 
forced  to  face  the  fact  that  control  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  Is  going  to  cost  money. 
In  the  past,  local  officials  have  operated  open 
dumps  at  low  cost.  Now  they  simply  can't 
do  this  any  longer,  and  the  public  wonders 
why. 

"The  plain  unvarnished  truth  of  the  matter 
Is  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  more  If 
we  want  to  enjoy  a  clean  environment." 

Kellow,  however,  believes  the  present  di- 
rection is  only  an  emergency  solution.  "We 
have  got  to  re-use  many.  If  not  all,  of  these 
waste  materials,"  he  says,  "and  I  think  we 
are  already  moving  in  that  direction.  I  also 
think  the  public  will  become  accustomed  to 
these  higher  costs  as  we  begin  to  see  improve- 
ments In  the  environment.  Our  collection 
techniques  will  have  to  be  streamlined  and 
Improved,  but  most  of  all,  I  think  Industry 
win  take  the  lead  in  moving  toward  programs 
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that  win  re-use  many  If  not  most  of  these 
waste  materials.  Industrial  leaders  want  to 
control  their  own  development,  and  they  see 
restrictive  federal  legislation  coming  at  them 
If  they  fall  to  make  better  use  of  packaging 
materials  and  waste  products." 

Federal  legislation  already  is  in  the  works. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  Into  Congress  designed  to 
establish  national  standards  for  all  pack- 
aging. The  bill  also  would  require  industries 
to  pay  a  solid  waste  fee  for  product  packag- 
ing that  Is  not  recycled  Into  the  economy  or 
Is  not  easily  disposable.  A  fund  would  be 
established  under  the  bill  to  provide  local 
governmental  units  with  money  to  handle 
solid  waste  management  programs.  Called 
the  Packaging  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1970, 
the  bin  would  direct  the  secretaries  of  HEW, 
and  Treasury  to  set  packaging  charges  that 
reflect  the  effect  ot  each  type  of  packaging 
upon  the  environment. 

Already,  a  number  of  recycling  experiments 
are  proving  interesting.  Glass  Jars  and  bot- 
tles have  been  crushed  and  used  as  a  high- 
way paving  material  called  "glassphalt."  Gar- 
bage has  recently  been  used  as  one  Important 
ingredient  in  production  of  writing  paper. 
Old  autos  are  increasingly  being  chopped 
up  and  used  In  the  manufacture  of  new 
autos.  Aluminum  beverage  containers  can  be 
melted  down  and  reused  If  collection  tech- 
niques can  be  worked  out.  And  of  course, 
waste  paper  has  been  used  for  many  years 
as  one  component  In  new  paper  and  card- 
board production. 

A  key  difficulty  in  recycling  of  such  waste 
materials,  however,  is  collection  and  sepa- 
ration. Autos  cannot  be  chopped  up  until 
motors,  transmissions,  gas  tanks,  and  tires 
have  been  removed.  Bottles  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  cans,  and  all  hard  material  must 
be  separated  from  garbage.  Even  here,  a  re- 
search technique  using  a  form  of  upright 
wind  tunnel  Is  being  investigated.  It  works 
like  this:  All  garbage,  bottles,  papers,  and 
cans  are  chopped  up  Into  small  pieces.  This 
mix  Is  then  dumped  In  the  top  end  of  the 
tube-shaped  wind  tunnel.  At  the  bottom  a 
powerful  blower  drives  a  blast  of  air  against 
the  material  as  it  falls  through  the  tube. 
Lighter  material  such  as  paper  Is  driven  out 
of  side  doors  at  one  level;  heavier  garbage 
Is  driven  out  at  a  lower  level;  tin  cans  and 
glass  being  heaviest  fall  closest  to  the  blow- 
er before  being  driven  off  at  lower  levels. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  effective  su-^h 
re-cycllng  techniques  can  become,  yet  most 
specialists  In  the  waste  disposal  field  are 
convinced  that  re-use  of  materials  Is  the 
only  final  solution  to  the  problem.  Of  course 
re-cycllng  will  also  cut  down  on  the  rapid 
and  heavy  depletion  of  critical  natural  re- 
sources particularly  basic  metals,  and  will 
lead  to  an  entire  new  philosophy  of  Indus- 
trial production. 

Waste  products  have  been  termed  "re- 
sources out  of  place."  Getting  them  back 
into  their  proper  places  looks  like  a  big  Job, 
but  It  also  looks  as  though  Michigan — and 
the  nation — virlll  be  moving  In  that  direction 
in  the  very  near  future. 


ACTION  NEEDED  ON  AIR  BAG 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  large 
numbers  of  Americans  continue  to  be 
killed  and  maimed  each  year  on  our  Na- 
tion's highways.  This  is  an  intolerable 
situation.  In  an  eCfort  to  eliminate  these 
senseless  deaths  and  injuries,  the  De- 
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partment  of  Transportation,  under  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  John  Volpe,  has 
proposed  that  all  new  cars  sold  after 
January  1,  1973,  be  equipped  with  an 
inflatable  occupant  restraint  system, 
known  as  the  air  bag. 

This  restraint  system,  according  to 
auto  safety  exp>erts,  is  one  of  the  most 
eflfecUve  safety  devices  ever  perfected  to 
protect  passengers  from  injury  in  auto- 
mobile accidents.  It  can.  these  experts 
say,  save  20,000  Americans  each  year 
from  highway  deaths. 

As  an  expression  of  support  and  great 
interest  in  this  effort,  79  of  my  col- 
leagues, whose  names  are  listed  below, 
have  joined  me  in  writing  to  Secretary 
Volpe  and  National  Highway  Safety  Di- 
rector Douglas  Toms,  In  support  and 
praise  of  their  work  in  curbing  this  need- 
less loss  of  life. 
Our  letter  follows: 

Gentlemen:  Congress  has  been  gravely 
concerned  with  the  Intolerable  toU  of  deaths 
and  Injuries  on  our  Nation's  highways 
There  Is  strong  Congressional  support  for 
your  proposal,  annovmced  tn  the  Federal 
Register  May  7.  1970,  to  require  the  auto- 
mobUe  Industry  to  eqvilp  all  cars  sold  after 
January  1,  1973  with  the  Inflatable  occupant 
restraint  system,  popularly  known  as  the 
air  bag. 

I  am  Joined  by  my  colleagues  listed  below. 
In  this  expression  of  interest  and  concern 
We  are  Informed  that  your  office  has 
studied  both  the  prospects  and  possible 
problems  associated  with  the  use  of  the  air 
bag  system,  and  that  you  have  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions : 

That  the  air  bag  system.  In  its  present 
state  of  development,  has  high  reliability 
and  wUl  be  effective  In  protecting  occupants 
in  most  crash  situations. 

That  at  least  20,000  lives  wni  be  saved  an- 
nually, when  the  system  Is  Installed  In  all 
vehicles  In  use. 

That  while  the  proposed  Installation  time- 
table places  members  of  the  auto  Industry 
under  considerable  pressure  to  design,  pro- 
duce and  test  the  system  In  a  short  period 
of  time,  the  projected  benefits  of  the  system 
far  outweigh  these  short-term  costs  to  the 
Industry. 

In  view  of  these  conclusions,  any  further 
delay  In  the  effective  date  of  the  air  bag  re- 
quirement Is  without  Justification.  You 
should  stand  firmly  by  your  ctirrent  time- 
table. 

Moreover,  we  hope  that  your  Investigation 
Into  the  possibilities  of  retrofitting  the  sys- 
tem into  vehicles  sold  before  January  1, 
1973  will  point  to  the  feasibility  of  a  re- 
quirement that  aU  cars  on  the  road  be 
equipped  with  the  Rlr  bag  system  by  1975 
or  before. 

We  appreciate  the  new  vigor  you  have 
brought  to  the  task  of  reducing  the  sense- 
less loss  of  Ufe  and  property  on  our  Nation's 
streets. 

Sincerely, 
Senators   Birch   Bayh;    Alan   Bible;    Ed- 
ward W.  Brooke;  Howard  W.  Cannon; 
Alan  Cranston;   Thomas  P.  Eagleton; 
and  Charles  E.  Goodell. 
Senators  Vance  Hartke;  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson;   Walter  F.  Mondale;   Prank  E. 
Moss;   Edmund  S.  Muskle;  Thomas  J. 
Mclntyre;  and  Gaylord  Nelson. 
Senators    John    O.    Pastore;    James    B. 
Pearson;  Abraham  Rlblcoff;  Joseph  D. 
Tydlngs;  Harrison  Williams;  and  Ste- 
phen M.  Young. 
Representatives     Joseph     P.     Addftbbo; 
Glenn  M.  Anderson;  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham;   Richard   Boiling;    John    Brade- 
mas;  Frank  J.  Brasco;  and  George  E. 
Brown.  Jr. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


LT'HUANIAN 
ASJ  >EMBLY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DE  IWINSKI 


OF    TLLXSOta 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESl  2JTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  24 


Mr 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI 
necessary  that  we 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
maintaining  control  over 
tions  that  have  been  depriv 
of  self-determination.  The 
have  been  subject   to 
Russian  domination  and  I 
Record  a  statement  Issued 
1970,  by  members  of  the  Lit 
stitutional  Assembly  and 
random  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Action  To 
States  which  traces  the 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Soviet  Union  over  the  past 


f(ir 


tiat : 


Dear  Six:   May  IS,  1970  was 
nlversary  of  the  Lithuanian 
Assembly.  We  are  enclosing 
matlon  and  files,  a  Memorandum 
by  the  last  living  members  of 
body.  We  hope  that  you  will 
terlal    useful   on   any   occasloi 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  Injustio  ss 
to  its  neighbors,  especially  the 
Ing    countries    of    Lithuania 
Estonia. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ECCEIfX  A. 

President,  Lithuanian  Am^ican 
Inc. 


To  the  Members  of  Upper  Hduaes  and  the 

Senates  of  Respective  Countries. 
To  the  Members  of  Commons, 

resentatives.  Parliaments 

ttitutions  of  Democratic 

of  Respective  Countries. 
Okmtlkmen:  On  the  occasloh 
eth  anniversary  of  the  historic 
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of  the  Lithuanian  Constituent  Assembly  we, 
the  undersigned,  its  former  members  living 
In  the  free  world,  submit  the  following  to 
your  kind  attention: 

The  Lithuanian  Constituent  Assembly, 
elected  In  1920  by  popular  vote  and  endowed 
with  the  mandate  of  the  Lithuanian  people, 
proclaimed  on  May  15,  1920,  the  accom- 
plished fact  of  the  restoration  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania, free  from  any  ties  whatsoever  with 
Russia  or  any  other  state.  The  Constituent 
Assembly  also  ratified  the  Lithuanian  Peace 
Treaty  with  Soviet  Russia,  whereby  the  latter 
proclaimed  that  she  "recognized  without 
reserve  the  sovereignty  and  Independence  of 
the  Lithuanian  State  with  all  of  the  Judicial 
consequences  resulting  from  such  recogni- 
tion, voluntarily  and  forever  renouncing  all 
sovereign  rights  possessed  by  Russia  over  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  territory." 

In  1939,  however,  the  USSR  Joined  with 
Nazi  Germany  In  a  conspiracy  against  Po- 
land. Rumania,  Finland,  and  the  Baltic 
States.  As  a  result  of  this  Soviet-Nazi  col- 
lusion, the  so-called  "mutual  assistance 
pact"  was  lmj>osed  upon  Lithuania,  several 
Soviet  military  bases  were  established  there 
and.  on  June  15.  1940,  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  Invaded  and  occupied  the 
country. 

Seeking  to  camouflage  these  acts  of  unpro- 
voked aggression  against  Lithuania  the 
USSR,  after  banning  all  non-Communist 
parties  and  arresting  over  2,000  prominent 
Lithuanian  leaders  in  the  political,  cultural, 
and  economic  fields,  staged  on  July  14,  1940, 
the  so-called  "elections  to  the  People's  Diet," 
whose  candidates  were  selected  by  the  Krem- 
lin. With  the  Red  Army  omnipresent  and 
non-voters  exposed  to  overt  threats,  the  elec- 
torate had  no  choice  but  to  "vote"  for  the 
"prop>o6ed"  slate  of  candidates. 

On  July  21,  1940,  one  hour  and  three  min- 
utes after  the  opening  of  Its  first  session, 
the  'People's  Diet"  adopted  a  resolution  In- 
troducing the  Soviet  system  into  Lithuania 
and  declaring  Lithuania  a  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public. After  a  brief  intermission,  to  permit 
the  translation  of  the  next  resolution  from 
Russian  Into  Lithuanian,  the  "People's  Diet" 
adopted  a  second  resolution  petitioning  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  to  admit  Lithu- 
ania into  the  USSR,  &3  a  constituent  repub- 
lic. 

However,  all  the  attempts  by  the  USSR  to 
disguise  Its  aggression  have  not  deceived  the 
world.  In  its  conclusion,  the  repwrt  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  (83rd  Congress,  H.  Res. 
346)  states: 

"Any  claim  by  the  USSR  that  the  elections, 
conducted  by  them  in  July  1940.  were  free 
and  voluntary  or  that  the  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  resulting  parliaments  petitioning 
for  recoenltlon  as  a  Soviet  Republic  were 
legal. — are  false  and  without  foundation  In 
fact." 

And  In  its  Report  on  the  Baltic  States 
(August  23.  1960,  Doc.  1173),  the  Council  of 
Europe  revealed  that: 

"Moscow  is  trying  to  persuade  the  free 
world  that  the  Lithuanian  nation  has  Join- 
ed the  group  of  Soviet-enslaved  peoples  by 
Its  free  volition  and  that  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple have  made  appreciable  economic  and  cul- 
tural progress  under  Soviet  domination.  .  .  In 
fact,  however.  Soviet  propaganda  has  failed 
to  produce  any  International  legal  act  or  con- 
tractual provision  In  support  of  Its  conten- 
tion. The  statements  made  by  the  Soviet 
rulers  are  misleading  and  contradict  the 
factual  situation  In  Lithuania." 

We  express  our  deei)est  gratitude  to  the 
Governments  and  the  parliamentarians  of  all 
those  countrie.s,  which  flmily  adhere  to  the 
policy  of  non-recognltlon  of  the  forcible  and 
Illegal  annexation,  however  camouflaged,  and 
which  support  the  right  of  self-government 
for  all  nations.  We  also  extend  our  thanks 
to  the  Oovemments,  parliamentarians,  and 
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individuals  In  the  free  world  who  support  the 
Lithuanian  people  in  the  defense  of  their 
hiunan  rights  and  in  their  flght  for  Lithu- 
ania's freedom  nncl  Independence. 

At  the  same  time  we  appeal  to  the  Gov- 
ernments, parliamentarians,  as  well  as  to 
all  freedom  Jovlng  people  to  exert  their  In- 
fluence on  every  appropriate  occasion  to: 

(1)  insure  that  no  International  institu- 
tion, conference,  or  treaty  explicitly  or  Im- 
plicitly lend  recognition  or  International 
legality  to  the  Soviet  acts  of  aggression; 

(2)  demand  that  the  USSR  withdraw  Its 
military  and  police  forces  as  well  as  Its  ad- 
ministrative apparatus  from  occupied  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Soviet-occupied  coun- 
tries, enabling  their  respective  peoples  to 
exercise  their  rights  of  self-determination 
and  the  free  choice  of  government. 

Members  of  the  Lithuanian  Constituent 
Assembly : 

EUZIEJUS  Draugeus, 

Farmers  Union. 
Magdalena  G.\loikiene, 
Christian  Democratic  Parti/. 
Mtkolas  KauPAVicus, 
Christian  Democratic  Party. 

KaZTS  SllIRPA, 

Peasant  Populist  Union. 
Antanas  Milcus, 

Labor  Federation. 
Jonas  Pakalka, 

Social  Democratic  Party. 
JUOZAS  Pronskus, 

Peasant  Populist  Union. 
New  York,  May  15. 1970. 


Red  Terror  in  Uthuania,  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia (Enslavement  or  the  Baltic  States 
BT  the  Soviets  for  30  Tears) 
The  Kremlin  Is  fond  of  saying  that  Rus- 
sian imperialism  died  with  the  czar.  But  the 
fate  of  the  Baltic  nations — Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia — shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  Action. 
The  Communist  regime  did  not  come  to 
power  In  the  Baltic  States  by  legal  or  demo- 
cratic process.  The  Soviet  Union  took  over 
Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia  by  force  of 
arms.  The  Soviets  Invaded  and  occupied  the 
Baltic  States  In  June  of  1940,  and  the  Baltic 
peoples  have  been  sufTerlng  In  Russlan-Com- 
munlst  slavery  for  30  years. 

The  Balts_are  proud  peoples  who  have  lived 
peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  from 
time  Immemorial.  For  instance,  this  year 
marks  the  719th  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  Lithuanian  state  when  Mlndaugas  the 
Great  unlfled  all  Lithuanian  principalities 
into  one  kingdom  In  1251. 

The  Lithuanians,  Latvians  and  Estonians 
have  suffered  for  centuries  from  the  "acci- 
dent of  geography."  From  the  West  they  were 
Invaded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from  the 
East  by  the  Rtisslans.  It  took  remarkable 
spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  to  survive  the 
pressures  from  both  sides.  The  Baits,  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  are  ethnically  related 
neither  to  the  Germans  nor  the  Russians. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed  Poland 
In  September  of  1939,  the  Kremlin  moved 
troops  into  the  Baltic  republics  and  annexed 
them  in  June  of  1940.  In  one  of  history's 
greatest  frauds,  "elections"  were  held  under 
Red  army  guns.  The  Kremlin  then  claimed 
that  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  voted  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Soviet  empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  occu- 
pations of  all  time.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Baits  were  dragged  off  to  trains  and 
Jammed  into  cars  without  food  or  water. 
Many  died  from  suffocation.  The  pitiful  sur- 
vivors were  dumped  out  In  the  Arctic  or 
Siberia.  The  Baltic  peoples  have  never  experi- 
enced such  an  extermination  and  annihila- 
tion of  their  people  in  their  long  history 
through  centuries  as  during  the  last  three 
decades.  Since  June  15,  1940,  these  three  na- 
tions have  loet  more  than  one-fourth  of  their 
entire  population.  The  genocldal  operations 
and  practices  being  carried  out  by  the  Soviets 
continue  with  no  end  in  sight. 
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Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian occupation,  however,  the  Baits  have 
waged  an  intensive  flght  for  freedom.  During 
the  period  between  1940  and  1962  alone,  some 
30  000  Lithuanian  freedom  flghters  lost  their 
lives  in  an  organized  resistance  movement 
against  the  invaders.  The  cessation  of  armed 
gtierriUa  warfare  in  1952  did  not  spell  the 
end  of  the  Baltic  reelstance  against  Soviet 
domination.  On  the  contrary,  resistance  by 
passive  means  gained  a  new  Impetus. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure 
and  forced  "Incorporation"  of  Uthuania. 
Latvia  and  Estonia  by  the  Communists  into 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Our 
Government  maintains  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  former  free  Government  of  the 
Baltic  States.  Since  June  of  1940,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia,  all  the  Presidents  of  the  U'^^ 
States  (Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, Dwlght  D.  EisenUower,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M. 
NUon)  have  stated,  restated  and  confirmed 
our  country's  nonrecognltlon  policy  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Krem- 
lin dictators.  However,  our  country  has  done 
very  llttie.  If  anything,  to  help  the  suffering 
Baltic  epople  to  get  rid  of  the  Communist 
regimes  In  their  countries. 

The   case    of   the   Baltic    States    is   not   a 
question   about   the   rights   of   self-rule   of 
Uthuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  since  this  is 
established    beyond   any   reasonable   doubt, 
but  tlie  question  la  how  to  stop  the  Soviet 
crime   and   restore   the   freedom  and   Inde- 
pendence of  theee  countries.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
Investigate  the  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  U.S.S.R.,  created  by  the  83rd 
Congress,  after  having  held  50  public  hear- 
ings during  which  the  testimony  of  335  per- 
sons    were     taken,     made     a     number     of 
recommendations  to  our  Government  per- 
taining to  the  whole  question  of  liberation 
of  the  Baltic  States.  According  to  the  find- 
ings of  this  House  committee,  "no  nation, 
including  the  Russian  Federated  Soviet  Re- 
public, has  ever  voluntarily  adopted  com- 
munslm."  All  of  them  were  enslaved  by  the 
use   of    infiltration,   subversion,   and    force. 
The    American    foreign    policy    toward    the 
Communist  enslaved  nations,  the  aforesaid 
House  committee  stated,  must  be  guided  by 
"the  moral  and  political  principles  of  the 
American     Declaration     of     Independence." 
The  present   generation   of  Americans,  this 
committee  suggested,  should  recognize  that 
the  bonds  v/hlch  nwuiy  Americans  have  with 
enslaved  lands  of  their  ancestry  are  a  great 
asset   to  the  struggle   against  conunimlsm 
and  that,  furthermore,  the  Communist  dan- 
ger should  be  abolished  during  the  present 
generation.  The  only  hope  of  avoiding  a  new 
world  war,  according  to  this  committee,  is  a 
"bold,    positive    poUtical    offensive    by    the 
United   States   and   the   entire   free   world." 
The  committee  Included  a  declaration  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  which  states  that  the  eventual 
liberation  and  self-determination  of  nations 
are    "firm    and    unchanging    parts    of    out 
policy." 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers  have 
granted  freedom  and  Independence  to  many 
nations  In  Africa.  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  must  Insist  that  the  Communist 
colonial  empire  In  the  world.  By  timidity,  we 
Independence  to  the  peoples  of  Uthuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  whose  lands  have  been 
unjustly  occupied  and  whoee  rightful  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  Is  being 
denied.  Today  and  not  tomorrow  Is  the  time 
to  brand  the  Kremlin  dictators  as  the  largest 
colonial  empire  likewise  extends  freedom  and 
Invite  further  Communist  aggression. 

RecenUy  the  U.S.  Congress  has  made  a 
right  step  in  the  right  direction  by  adopting 
H.  Con.  Res.  416  that  calU  for  freedom  for 
Uthuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  All  freedom- 
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loving  Amerlccms  should  urge  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  implement  this  legis- 
lation by  bringing  the  issue  of  the  liberation 
of  the  Baltic  States  to  the  United  Nations. 
We  should  have  a  single  standard  for  free- 
dom. Its  denial  In  the  whole  or  in  part,  any 
place  in  the  world.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  surely  Intolerable. 


THE  PHYSICL^N'S  ASSISTANT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  5  years.  Duke  University  has  been 
developing  a  physician's  assistant  pro- 
gram as  part  of  the  long  overdue  answer 
to  today's  problems  of  medical  care  de- 
livery. With  the  cooperation  of  all  clini- 
cal departments  at  Duke,  this  experiment 
is  breaking  new  ground  in  the  operation 
of  health  care  services. 

The  basis  of  the  program  is  the  train- 
ing of  personnel  to  relieve  physicians  of 
some  of  the  more  mimdane  parts  of  their 
massive  workloads,  thus  freeing  them  for 
more  specialized  responsibilities. 

There  is  no  single  category  of  assist- 
ant, for  a  number  of  new  varieties  have 
emerged  in  the  last  few  years.  Neighbor- 
hood health  aides,  office  assistants,  or 
independent  assistants  serving  in  the 
public  health  system  all  form  parts  of 
this  growing  profession.  Such  people  can 
be  crucial.  In  a  disadvantaged  central 
city  neighborhood,  a  neighborhood  aide 
who  can  serve  as  an  educator  and  medi- 
cal expediter  might  be  the  most  valuable 
person  possible.  In  a  small  isolated  rural 
community  with  no  physician  in  resi- 
dence, a  weekly  prenatal  and  well-baby 
clinic  conducted  by  a  nurse-practitioner 
might  best  serve  the  community's  needs. 
In  the  office  of  an  overworked  primary 
physician,  a  physician's  assistant  might 
best  serve  the  needs. 

Drs.  E.  Harvey  Estes,  Jr.,  and  D.  Robert 
Howard  of  Duke  have  delivered  a  paper 
on  this  subject  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  last  November.  I  believe  with 
them  that  if  we  see  the  need  for  ex- 
tended, improved,  and  more  equitably 
distributed  physicians'  services,  we  must 
be  willing  to  modify  health  care  delivery 
patterns  in  order  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives. It  is  difficult  to  envision  any 
such  modification  that  does  not  include 
the  new  classes  of  health  manpower. 
I  include  the  doctors'  paper  at  this  point: 

Potxntial  roR  Newer  Classes  op  Personnel  : 
Experiences  of  the  Dttke  Physician's 
Assistant  Program  '■ 

(By  E.  Harvey  BStes,  Jr..  M.D.'  and  D.  Robert 
Howard,  M.D.«) 
In  speaking  about  the  potentUl  for  new- 


1  Delivered  by  Dr.  Estes  at  the  Plenary 
Session  on  "Some  Educational  Solutions"  at 
the  80th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  November  2,  1969. 

=  Professor  and  Chairman,  Department  of 
Community  Health  Sciences,  Duke  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center. 

» Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Com< 
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er  classes  of  personnel  In  deUvery  of  health 
care,  we  speak  from  experience  with  the 
Physicians  Assistant  Program,  a  truly  co- 
operative effort  Involving  all  clinical  de- 
partments at  Duke.  It  began  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine,  and  now  resides  in  the 
Department  of  Community  Health  Sciences, 
with  major  input  from  Surgery.  Medicine, 
Pediatrics,  Radiology,  Pathology,  Psychiatry, 
and  Obstetrics.  Any  program  that  can  evoke 
cooperation  between  this  number  of  depart- 
ments can't  be  all  bad! 

A  presentation  of  the  Physician's  Assist- 
ant (P-A.)  Program  always  evokes  a  variety 
of  responses  and  guarantees  a  vigorous  dis- 
cussion period.  Some  view  It  as  a  dangerous 
throwback  to  pre-Flexnerian  times  and 
visualize  poorly  controlled  or  non-controlled 
Journeyman  practitioners  as  a  result.  Others 
view  it  as  an  obvious  and  long-overdue  an- 
swer to  a  real  need,  and  an  obligatory  part 
of  tomorrow's  medical  practice  pattern. 
Some  say  "be  careful,"  and  others  say  "fuU 
speed  ahead." 

The  answers  remain  for  the  future  to  de- 
termine, but  the  answers  ulU  never  come 
until  the  experiment  Is  performed.  We  can 
raise  questions  and  speculate  about  effects, 
but  In  order  to  settle  the  Issues,  such  In- 
dividuals must  be  trained;  they  must  op- 
erate m  the  health  care  system;  and  the 
effect  must  be  determined. 

ThU  is  the  context  In  which  we  view  the 
Duke  PJi.  Program.  The  program  has  been 
under  way  for  five  years,  and  we  have  re- 
cently graduated  our  third  class.  We  now 
have  twenty-nine  graduates.  The  program 
has  now  reached  the  point  at  which  the 
real  experiment  can  begin.  We  must  study 
the  acceptance  of  this  new  manpower  cate- 
gory by  both  physician  and  patient.  We  must 
study  the  effect  of  such  persons  on  both  the 
numerical  output  and  the  quality  of  serv- 
ices offered  by  physicians.  We  must  study 
the  economic  Impact  of  such  individuals  on 
both  physician  Income  and  patient  cost.  We 
must  study  educational  methods,  educa- 
tional standards,  certification,  Ucensure, 
academic  degrees,  and  many  other  matters. 
Such  studies  are  already  under  way,  and  a 
few  answers  are  beginning  to  emerge;  but 
these  answers  should  still  be  viewed  as  early 
and  tentative.  In  some  areas  the  signals  are 
so  strong  that  we  feel  we  can  predict  out- 
come, but  please  don't  forget  the  present 
stage  of  the  experiment. 

Assistants  are  by  no  means  a  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  medical  scene.  Indeed,  delegation 
of  tasks  to  competent  persons  is  the  mark 
of  a  good  organizer.  All  of  us  In  this  room 
are  here  because  we  have  delegated  our  du- 
ties to  others,  some  of  whom  are  not  quali- 
fied by  formal  training  to  make  decisions 
which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  make  In 
our  absence. 

The  physician  has  traditionally  utUlzed 
secretarial  assistants,  professional  nurses,  and 
on-the-job  trainees  in  his  office  environment; 
and  m  the  hospital  he  has  utilized  hospital 
based  nurses,  technicians,  and  house  officers. 
In  the  patient's  home,  he  has  usuaUy  had 
no  assistants.  These  assistants  are  of  variable 
quality,  and  some  are  completely  unknown 
to  the  physician,  yet  each  performs  tasks 
which  enable  the  physician  to  function  more 
efficiently.  The  question  Is  not  whether  an 
assistant  will  be  utilized.  It  Is:  can  a  person 
be  specifically  trained  to  assist  the  physician 
in  all  these  geographic  areas,  and  to  assume 
tasks  which  have  not  traditionally  been  dele- 
gated in  order  to  further  increase  his  effi- 
ciency? 

There  Is  no  single  variety  of  assistant  to 
the  physician.  A  number  of  new  varieties 
have  emerged  In  the  last  few  years.  The 
neighborhood  health  aide  Is  one  such  cate- 
gory. This  person  Is  generally  drawn  from 
the  neighborhood  to  be  served,  trained  for 
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assistant.  He  works  with  the 
under  his   authority,   yet   he 
tasks,  such  as  physical 
have  traditionally  been  the 
Ince  of  the  physician.  The 
what  variable  but  generally  1 
four  years  of  work  (two  years 
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It  Is  our  opinion  that  all 
assistants  will  be  needed  and 
of  tomorrow's  health  care  s 
locations    one    will    be    more 
others  less  suitable.  In  a 
tral  city  neighborhood,  a 
who  can  serve  as  an  educate 
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If  one  believes,  as  most  do. 
services   must   be   extended, 
more  equitably  distributed 
be  wining  to  modify  health 
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It  Is  difficult  to  envision  any 
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fully  selected.  Transcripts  of 
and  college  work  are  reviewe<l 
of  recommendation  from 
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ers.  and  others  are  reviewed  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  applicant  pool  to  a  workable 
pumber.  usually  two  to  three  times  the 
number  eventually  accepted.  These  come 
for  interviews  and  a  battery  of  tests,  In- 
cluding both  psychological  and  Intelligence 
tests.  Prom  these  the  final  selection  is  made. 
We  have  deliberately  included  candidates 
from  varying  educational  backgrounds.  It 
would  be  possible  to  fill  most  classes  with 
students  who  have  completed  two  or  more 
years  of  college,  but  this  has  been  resisted. 

The  course  Is  two  years  In  length,  with  a 
total  of  about  one  month  off  during  the 
period.  It  leads  at  this  time  to  a  certificate, 
not  a  degree.  We  hope  to  achieve  a  degree 
option  within  the  next  few  months,  giving 
the  graduate  the  option  of  completing  work 
for  a  B.S.  degree  after  the  awarding  of  the 
certificate. 

The  first  nine  months  of  the  course  are  pri- 
marily didactic.  Six  weeks  are  spent  in  lec- 
tures In  medical  terminology,  medical  history 
and  ethics,  and  basic  laboratory  procedures. 
Six  months  are  spent  in  an  Integrated  series 
of  lectures,  arranged  by  organ  systems  and 
covering  Einatomy,  physiology,  disease  states 
and  principles  of  therapy.  During  the  last 
half  of  this  period.  Instruction  In  history 
taking  and  physical  examination  is  begun. 
The  last  six  weeks  are  spent  In  an  Intro- 
duction to  radiology  and  electrocardiog- 
raphy, plus  an  Introduction  to  the  public 
health  system. 

The  remaining  fifteen  months  are  spent  in 
a  series  of  clinical  rotations.  An  inpatient 
ward  rotation,  an  outpatient  rotation  includ- 
ing emergency  room  experience,  and  a  rota- 
tion in  the  office  of  a  community  practitioner 
are  all  required.  The  remainder  are  arranged 
to  fit  the  Interests  and  career  choice  of  the 
trainee. 

Instruction  Is  carried  out  by  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  School  of  Medicine,  except  for  the 
laboratory  instruction,  which  Is  done  by  a 
graduate  physician's  assistant  with  many 
years  experience  In  laboratory  procedures. 
The  clinical  Instruction  is  also  done  by  medi- 
cal school  faculty,  but  Instruction  Is  coordi- 
nated in  eaich  clinical  service  by  a  graduate 
P.A.  who  makes  certain  that  each  student 
learns  those  procedures  and  diagnostic  tech- 
niques which  are  felt  to  be  Important  In  his 
future  work.  Each  clinical  service  has  one 
faculty  member  designated  to  assume  prl- 
masy  responsibility  for  physician's  assistant 
training. 

They  are  taught  to  take  a  history,  to  do  a 
physical  exam,  to  record  their  findings,  and 
to  present  them  in  an  organized  way  to  the 
physician.  They  are  taught  to  do  technical 
procedures  and  to  Instruct  patients.  They  are 
also  abl»-  to  carry  out  emergency  cardio- 
respiratory supjjort  procedures,  intubations, 
venepunctures,  arterial  punctures,  minor  su- 
turing, and  many  other  taslcs.  They  know  how 
to  approach  the  patient,  to  gather  data,  and 
to  organise  the  data  so  as  to  make  the  phy- 
sician's job  easier,  then  to  follow  his  in- 
structions regarding  treatment. 

To  date  we  have  graduated  twenty-nine 
P.A.'s.  We  have  twelve  students  who  have 
completed  one  year  of  work  and  forty  who 
have  Just  begun  training.  Of  the  twenty- 
nine  graduates,  fourteen  remained  at  Duke 
and  fifteen  have  gone  ielsewhere.  We  encour- 
aged the  first  classes  to  remain  In  the  medi- 
cal center,  so  that  we  could  study  perform- 
ances more  carefully  and  resolve  some  of  the 
legal  problems.  We  are  now  encouraging  our 
graduates  to  seek  emplojmient  with  outside 
physicians.  Ten  of  the  twelve  most  recent 
graduates  followed  this  advice. 

Two  of  the  fourteen  P.A.'s  remaining  at 
Duke  work  In  research  laboratories,  conduct- 
ing clinical  research.  The  rest  work  in  com- 
bined admlnlstrattve-patlent  care  activities. 
Their  patient  care  activities,  though  not 
full-time,  are  similar  to  those  of  their 
counterparts  in  physicians'  offices  outside  the 
medical  center. 
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In  practice  settings,  the  P.A.'s  duties  vary 
with  the  activities  of  the  physician.  In  a 
typical  Internist's  setting  he  performs  and 
records  histories  and  physical  examinations, 
helps  with  patient  Instructions,  records 
laboratory  data,  completes  forms,  follows 
patients  In  the  hospital,  etc.  In  a  general 
practice  setting,  he  may  also  suture  minor 
lacerations,  change  dressings,  and  remove 
casts.  In  an  endocrinologist's  setting  he 
might  assume  responsibility  for  arranging 
and  performing  complex  tests  Involving  pre- 
cise timing  and  precise  methods  of  sample 
collection.  Any  duty  which  the  physician  does 
repetitively  might  be  assigned  to  a  well- 
trained  assistant.  The  assistant  works  long 
hours,  usually  fifty  or  more  a  week,  and  his 
beginning  salary  Is  about  $10,000  per  year. 

The  acceptance  of  this  concept  by  physi- 
cians can  only  be  Judged  Indirectly,  through 
the  reaction  to  the  Idea  In  meetings  and 
personal  contacts.  Those  whose  are  using 
such  persons  have  obviously  accepted  the 
Idea,  so  they  are.  by  definition,  a  biased 
group.  We  do  have  the  distinct  Impression 
that  physicians  are  much  more  supportive 
and  enthusiastic  today  than  they  were  one 
or  two  years  ago.  This  attitude  Is  presumably 
related  to  the  fact  that  they  now  realize  that 
there  are  no  other  solutions  In  sight.  Accept- 
ance by  nurses  has  been  more  reserved  than 
that  of  physicians,  but  this  too  seems  to  be 
Improving.  Most  objections  have  arisen  from 
organizations  rather  than  from  Individuals 
and  have  centered  on  a  concern  that  nurses 
might  be  asked  to  take  orders  from  an  as- 
sistant rather  than  from  the  physician  him- 
self. 

Acceptance  by  patients  has  been  uniform- 
ly good.  There  have  been  no  known  in- 
stances In  which  a  patient  has  rejected  the 
P.A.  A  study  by  Dr.  Louis  Pondy  and  col- 
leagues at  Duke  has  revealed  that  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  patient  has  some  cor- 
relation with  the  degree  of  acceptance.  The 
lowest  and  highest  Income  groups  were  more 
reserved  in  their  acceptance  than  the  mid- 
dle Income  group.  The  lowest  Income  group 
Is  suspicious  that  the  assistant  Is  being  uti- 
lized because  of  his  inability  to  pay.  while 
the  highest  Income  group  tends  to  feel  that 
they  should  receive  the  services  of  the  senior 
physician  exclusively.  Educational  back- 
ground also  correlates  wlch  acceptance,  the 
higher  levels  being  more  positive  in  accept- 
ance than  lower  levels. 

Several  related  observations  have  led  us 
to  the  opinion  that  a  decision  to  utilize  a 
P.A.  must  be  followed  by  a  well-laid  plan  for 
public  and  professional  education  within 
the  community,  plus  a  planned  "shakedown" 
period  for  both  phjrsiclan  and  P.A.  First,  the 
P.A.  Is  better  accepted  when  his  role  is  clear- 
ly known  and  understood  by  the  patient. 
Second,  the  introduction  of  a  P.A.  into  the 
medical  community  always  causes  questions 
and  concerns  on  the  part  of  the  physicians, 
other  hospital  medical  staff  members,  hos- 
pital administrators,  hospital  trustees.  local 
liability  Insurance  underwriters,  and  others. 
This  may  require  newspaper  articles,  meet- 
ings with  civic  clubs,  meetings  with  hospital 
boards,  telephone  calls  to  individuals,  etc. 
These  activities  are  time  consuming  but  ex- 
tremely Important  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Optimal  utilization  of  the  PA.  must  be 
learned  by  the  physician,  and  weeks  or 
months  may  be  required  for  this  initial 
period  of  adjustment.  The  most  Important 
process  for  the  physician  during  this  Initial 
period  is  that  of  learning  the  capabilities  of 
the  Individual  assistant.  The  physician  must 
check  his  work  repeatedly  so  as  to  become 
familiar  with  his  qualifications  and  insure 
his  reliability.  The  assistant  must  learn  the 
techniques  and  the  preferences  of  the  phy- 
sician as  well.  There  may  be  techniques  and 
routines  which  must  be  learned  In  entirety 
during  this  period.  As  the  physician  learns 
to  trust  the  observations  of  the  assistant,  he 
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is  usually  willing  to  delegate  more  and  more 
functions.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  vrtll  be 
occasional  physicians  who  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  delegate  and  who  are.  therefore, 
unable  to  tise  an  assistant  effectively. 

We  also  see  the  necessity  for  refresher 
courses  for  the  P.A.,  so  that  he  can  learn 
new  techniques,  or  review  areas  previously 
learned  but  not  used.  In  this  respect  the 
P.A.  Is  the  same  as  the  physician.  His  educa- 
tion Is  never  complete.  He  must  always  be  a 
learner. 

Most  physicians  are  concerned  about  the 
legal  status  of  the  P.A.  and  about  their  own 
legal  responsibility  when  utilizing  such  an 
individual.  Hospital  administrators  are  also 
concerned,  since  most  physicians  will  want 
their  P~A.  to  work  with  their  patients  In  the 
hospital  as  well  as  In  the  office.  The  closely 
Intertwined  problems  of  legal  status,  licen- 
sure, and  control  of  the  activities  of  the  P.A. 
have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  study. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  a  separate  practice 
act  and  a  separate  license  for  the  P~A.  is  not 
the  answer.  This  would  require  fifty  separate 
laws,  one  for  each  state,  and  would  require 
that  we  clearly  define  the  tasks  which  can 
be  done  by  the  P.A.  The  ambiguities  created 
by  a  profusion  of  overlapping  categories  is 
best  seen  In  the  practice  acts  for  nursing.  In 
which  the  Master's  degree  R.N.,  the  B.S.  de- 
gree R.N.,  the  A.A.  degree  R.N.,  the  advanced 
level  L.P.N.,  the  L.P.N. ,  and  the  patient  care 
aide  are  all  performing  bedside  care,  some- 
times without  a  discernible  difference  in 
function.  In  addition,  the  official  deflmtlon  of 
limits  of  performance  permitted  by  each 
category  may  further  fragment  the  delivery 
of  health  care  and  Impede  the  achievement 
of  smoothly  functioning  systems  of  delivery. 
These  laws  would  also  become  outmoded  and 
could  hamper  the  future  expansion  of  the 
assistant's  functional  sphere.  We  feel  that 
there  are  workable  alternates  and  that  these 
will  be  acceptable.  One  such  alternate 
would  be  a  minor  revision  of  medical  prac- 
tice acts  so  as  specifically  to  authorize  dele- 
gation of  tasks  by  physicians  to  trained 
assistants,  plus  a  registry  of  assistants  under 
supervision  of  a  national  body  such  as  the 
A.M.A.,  the  National  Research  Council,  or 
the  A.A.M.C. 

The  fears  of  the  hospital  administrator 
can  be  assuaged  when  the  proposed  new 
standards  for  accreditation  of  hospitals  now 
being  considered  by  the  Joint  Commission  of 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals  are  adopted.  In 
these  propMDsed  standards,  the  medical  staff 
can  delineate  the  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning P.A.'s  with  parallel  delineation  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  medical  staff  utilizing 
them. 

The  impact  of  a  P.A.  on  the  throughput  of 
a  given  office  practice  depends  in  large  meas- 
ure on  the  physician  and  his  willingness  to 
delegate.  The  number  of  graduate  P.A.'s  in 
practice  settings  has  been,  until  very  re- 
cently, so  lifhlted  that  no  meaningful  average 
could  be  determined.  Estimates  have  ranged 
from  30  percent  to  100  percent  increase  In 
throughput,  the  latter  figure  being  a  very 
special  case  In  which  a  P.A.  joined  a  group 
after  the  death  of  one  of  the  physician-part- 
ners. After  one  year  the  number  of  patients 
seen  by  the  group  was  the  same  as  that  seen 
the  previous  year  with  one  additional  physi- 
cian. 

In  certain  practice  settings,  achievement  of 
an  Improved  throughput  Is  less  Important 
than  the  fact  that  each  patient  can  receive 
more  personal  attention.  In  many  busy  offi- 
ces, the  pressure  of  Inadequate  time  causes 
the  physician  to  omit  many  of  the  questions 
and  many  of  the  examinations  he  once  con- 
sidered "routine."  In  such  cases  the  P.A.  can 
carry  out  these  functions  and  Improve  the 
quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  patient 
work-ups. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  the  medical 
educator,  there  are  several  points  which  have 
caused  us  to  reexamine  our  methods  and 
goals  In  medical  education.  The  P.A.  trainee. 
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with  little  or  no  basic  science  preparation, 
can  learn  to  manipulate  the  language  of 
medicine,  can  master  the  concepts  of  disease, 
and  can  perform  skilled  tasks  In  a  highly 
competent  fashion.  In  fact,  he  can  probably 
learn  today's  facts  and  master  today's  skills 
as  well  as  the  medical  student.  We  feel  that 
there  are  differences  In  judgment  and  that 
the  medical  students'  depth  of  scientific 
knowledge  will  enable  him  to  renew  and  ex- 
tend his  knowledge  more  readily  than  the 
P.A.  In  future  years. 

Most  Instructors  are  Impressed  by  the 
maturity  and  eagerness  of  the  P.A.  trainees, 
and  they  are  often  described  as  being  "hun- 
gry for  knowledge."  Most  have  become  inter- 
ested In  a  health  career  during  their  period 
of  military  service,  and  for  many  learning 
has  become,  for  the  first  time,  a  relevant 
pursuit.  While  medicine  seems  too  difficult 
and  too  remote  to  be  a  practical  goal,  a  career 
as  a  physician's  assistant  seems  an  attain- 
able and  satisfying  alternate.  They  pour  en- 
thusiasm and  hard  work  into  their  studies 
and  soon  develop  both  pride  and  an  esprit 
de  corps  which  makes  them  a  pleasure  to 
teach. 

The  presence  of  P.A.  trainees  in  the  mix 
of  learners  In  the  medical  centers  has.  In  our 
opinion,  made  an  impact  on  the  attitude  of 
the  medical  students  and  house  officers 
toward  delegation  of  tasks.  This  concept  is 
readily  accepted  and  supported  by  this 
group.  Thus,  Instead  of  competing  with  one 
another  in  the  teaching  environment,  these 
various  groups  learn  the  functions  of  the 
other  groups  and  learn  to  work  together. 

Prom  the  vantage  point  of  the  adminis- 
trator. It  Is  well  to  know  that  the  training 
of  a  P.A.  costs  about  the  same  amount  per 
year  as  the  training  of  a  medical  student.  If 
one  notes  that  the  teaching  techniques  are 
very  similar,  and  the  faculty  the  same,  this 
result  could  be  easily  predicted.  The  total 
cost  of  training  a  PA.  Is,  of  course,  much 
less  than  the  cost  of  training  a  physician 
because  of  the  shorter  total  duration  of 
training.  Administrators  should  also  know 
that  funds  for  training  such  Individuals  are 
almost  nonexistent.  Almost  all  the  funds 
supporting  such  ventures  have  come  from 
the  foundations  rather  than  government. 
Joslah  Macy  Jr.  Foundation  supported  the 
early  development  of  our  program,  and  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  and  Commonwealth 
Fund  are  providing  essential  administrative 
support  at  this  time.  Federal  financing  un- 
der present  laws  for  the  training  of  allied 
health  manpower  Is  restricted  to  those  pro- 
grams leading  to  a  college  degree.  Poinding  ot 
experimental  programs  is  theoretically  pos- 
sible, but  this  generally  requires  that  pros- 
pective answers,  definitions,  and  reassur- 
ances be  supplied  which  can,  in  reality,  only 
be  derived  retrospectively.  The  fact  that  we 
have  been  permitted  to  proceed  with  a  con- 
troversial program  in  the  absence  of  assured 
funding  is  a  tribute.  In  my  opinion,  to  an 
enlightened,  progressive  academic  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  a  dedicated  clinical 
faculty. 

A  recent  P.A.  graduate  suggested  that  otu- 
program  motto  should  be,  "Ask  the  man  who 
owns  one."  Perhaps  this  could  apply  to  the 
educational  Institution  eis  well.  A  measure 
of  both  the  overall  acceptance  of  the  con- 
cept at  Duke  and  the  vrlllingness  of  the 
clinical  staff  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  training  Is  seen  In  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram began  In  one  department  and  has  now 
spread  to  all  clinical  departments. 

The  question  Is — should  other  medical 
schools  and  teaching  hospitals  become  active 
in  the  training  of  new  classes  of  health  care 
personnel?  Some  have — such  as  Bowm&n 
Gray  and  the  University  of  Colorado.  But 
should  the  imcommltted  m&Jorlty  consider 
such  a  move?  In  our  opinion  the  use  of  such 
personnel  is  an  obligatory  part  of  any  prac- 
tical future  modification  of  the  health  care 
system.  It  Is  only  through  their  tise  that  we 
can  make  maximal  use  of  scarce  and  ezpen- 
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sive  professional  manpower.  We  also  have 
the  strong  opinion  that  the  pbyslclaQ  must 
train  his  own  assistants,  just  as  he  must  be 
responsible  for  their  correct  use.  Our  an- 
swer logically  follows  these  opinions.  If 
newer  types  of  personnel  are  a  necessary 
part  of  tomorrow's  medical  care  pattern,  and 
If  the  physician  must  be  responsible,  then 
medical  schools  and  teaching  hospitals  must 
be  Involved.  We  can  promise  hard  work  and 
low  pay,  but  the  rewards  are  worth  the  effort  I 


CASTRO  CUBA— ANOTHER  DISTIN- 
GUISHED AMERICAN  CALLS  FOR 
NEW  COMMITMENTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  barely  2 
years  ago  a  thoughtful  and  thought- 
provoking  statement  urging  new  leader- 
ship from  the  United  States  on  the  Com- 
munist threat  from  Castro  Cuba  was 
published  by  a  prominent  and  respected 
American. 

It  was  entitled  "Cuba,  Castro — Com- 
munism" and  clearly  advocated  the  con- 
structive change  that  all  informed  peo- 
ple knew  was  both  possible  and  necessary 
in  coimtering.  if  not  eliminating,  com- 
munism in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  author  recognized  Castro  Cuba  as 
a  base  of  operations  to  continue  wide- 
spread insurrection  and  wage  guerrilla 
warfare  against  the  nations  of  Central 
and  South  America — a  serious  and  con- 
tinuing problem  on  our  own  doorstep — 
in  fact,  just  90  miles  from  the  southern- 
most tip  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  article,  of  just  2  years  ago, 
the  facts,  the  reasoning,  and  the  con- 
clusion were  absolutely  correct. 

They  still  are. 

The  Communist  regime,  centered  in 
Havana,  remains  a  sanctuary  for  aggres- 
sion and  the  base  for  the  export  of  terror 
to  other  lands  because  we  failed  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Richard  Milhous  Nixon — 
then  a  private  citizen,  but  now  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  include  "Nixon  on  the  Issues"  and  a 
newsclipping    in    my    remarks    at   this 

point: 

Nixon   on   the   Issttes 

CUBA 

Castro  communism 

They  [people  of  Latin  America.  Including 
young  revolutionaries)  do  not  want  to  Im- 
p>ose  on  Latin  America  what  Castro  has  Im- 
posed on  Cuba.  This  Is  one  of  the  exciting 
things  about  Latin  America's  development 
since  the  Cuban  revolution.  Communism  as 
an  "ism,"  as  a  method,  no  longer  has  appeal 
in  Latin  America,  because  It's  made  a  de- 
pressed area  out  of  Cuba.  All  over  Latin 
America,  the  new  revolutionaries  talk  against 
Castro,  because  they  realize  what  he  has 
done  to  the  economy  of  Cuba  and  that  with- 
out Soviet  help,  he  would  have  failed  com- 
pletely. 

A  new  administration  will  bring  Into  office 
a  new  awareness  of  the  continuing  problem 
to  our  south.  It  will  listen  to  our  Latin 
friends  and  neighbors  who  recognize  the 
danger  and  are  confronted  with  the  aggres- 
sion and  terror  and  who  seek  American  part- 
nership In  forging  common  economic,  politi- 
cal and  dlplcxnatic  programs  to  deal  with  It. 

We  do  not  seek  a  new  crisis  or  heightened 
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The  Cuban  situation. 
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shipping  to  and  from  Cuba  to  Include  all 
vessels  of  any  line  sending  any  ship  to  Cuba. 

2.  Impress  upon  our  NATO  "allies"  the 
threat  that  Cuba  poses  to  the  free  world,  and 
use  full  persuasion  to  see  that  they  embargo 
trade  with  this  aggressor  nation. 

Nixon  seems  unconcerned  about  Cuba.  But 
meanwhile  he  has  enforced  severe  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  an  antl-com- 
munlst  nation  whose  only  crime  Is  that  It  Is 
an  oasis  of  civilization  in  a  continent  of 
oannlbaUsm,  poverty,  disease  and  savagery. 
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Krr  West.— While  campaigning  in  1968. 
Richard  Nixon  said  of  Cubh:  "The  Com- 
munist regime  there  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  It  cannot  remain  I'orever  a  sanc- 
tuary for  the  export  of  terror  lo  other  lands." 

Nixon  pledged  to  tighten  1he  quarantine 
of  Cuba — "A  quarantine  foi  the  sake  of 
peace."  , 

Actually,  the  Castro  regime  has  stepped  up 
Its  role  In  America's  race  violence  and  Is 
active  in  the  murder  of  diplomats  In  Latin 
America.  Nixon  has  sat  Idle  ^hile  hundreds 
of  American  students  have  gone  to  Cuba  to 
help  Castro  harvest  his  sugar  crop.  (In  some 
Instances  these  Red  students  receive  federal 
subsidies  from  the  Nixon  adnilnlstratlon.) 

The  quarantine:  It  Is  mole  non-existent 
than  ever  before. 

The  XJ3.  Citizens  Commit^  for  a  Free 
Cuba  has  called  upon  Nixon:  to  make  good 
his  campaign  promisee.  The  group  suggests 
that  he:  { 

1.  Impose  comprehensive  sinctlons  on  all 


CONGRESSM,\N  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 
SUPPORTS  HOUSE  ACTION  ON 
POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  congratulate  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  passing 
HJl.  17070,  the  postal  reform  bill  which 
would  improve  and  modernize  the  postal 
service  by  reorganizing  the  Post  Office 
Department.  I  feel  H.R.  17070  is  a  solid 
bill  on  which  to  build  a  properly  reformed 
postal  service  which  will  adequately  serve 
the  Nation's  needs. 

In  my  Concressional  Record  state- 
ment of  June  15.  I  urged  my  colleagues 
to  support  meaningful  postal  reform  and 
pointed  out  that  for  H.R.  17070  to  be 
meaningful,  it  was  necessary  that  it  re- 
tain three  essential  reforms: 

First,  an  8-percent  pay  raise,  retro- 
active to  April  18,  1970; 

Second,  a  reduction  in  the  time  It  takes 
the  postal  worker  to  reach  the  top  step 
of  his  labor  grade  to  8  years  rather  than 
21  years — commonly  referred  to  as  com- 
pression; and, 

Third,  the  establishment  of  an  area 
wage  system  for  postal  employees. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  these  vital  con- 
stituents were  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  As  I  stated  earlier,  there  are  other 
aspects  of  H.R.  17070  which  I  strongly 
support,  but  it  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized that  the  retroactive  pay  raise, 
grade  compression,  and  area  wage  pro- 
visions of  the  bUl  have  to  be  the  sub- 
stance of  any  endeavor  to  lixiviate  the 
postal  crisis.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  until  the  postal  workers  are 
treated  as  first-class  citizens,  no  amount 
of  postal  modernization  can  effect 
veritable  postal  reform.  While  I  think 
most  of  us,  both  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  in  the  full 
House  would  agree  that  the  bill  Is  not 
perfect  or  ideal,  it  is  nevertheless  a  com- 
prehensive and  worthwhile  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  many  of  us  worked  long  and 
hard  to  produce;  Its  adoption  is  clearly  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  Nation.  I  can  only 
hope  that  when  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees  finally  reach  a  resolution  on 
the  postal  reform,  they  wiU  not  emascu- 
late the  bill  by  striking  these  vital 
reforms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  Capitol  Hill 
to  move  unhesitatingly  and  decisively  so 
that  we  might  have  postal  reform  legis- 
lation before  the  President  in  the  very 
near  future. 


June  26,  1970 

•LIB"  NOT  FOR  NEGRO  WOMEN 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  ob- 
servois  have  noted  the  ab.sence  of  Negro 
wc-men  from  the  'Womens  Liberation" 
liiovement.  Various  theories  have  been 
1'  rwarded  to  explain  this  lack  of  par- 
licipation.  and  undoubtedly  a  number  of 
factors  have  combined  to  csn^e  it. 

Stella  White,  a  good  friend  and  fine 
columnist,  recently  wrote  a  most  analyti- 
cal and  revealing  piece  on  the  subject  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Stella's 
credentials  as  a  social  ccmmentator  are 
unimpeachable,  and  I  am  sure  that  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reviewing  her  thoughts.  Con- 
sequently, I  insert  the  column  here  as  a 
part  of  the  Record: 

"Lib"  Not  for  Negro  Women 
(By  Stella  G.  White) 

Currently  there  is  much  to-do  about  the 
Women's  Liberation  Movement.  Mention 
often  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  movement 
has  attracted  relatively  few  Negro  women.  It 
consists  mainly  of  middle-class  white  women. 
'The  Negro  woman  has  been  forced  to  exist 
In  a  matriarchal  society,  ethnically  speaking. 
As  an  aside,  Negro  men  usually  were  referred 
to  as  "Mary's  James"  or  some  other  appro- 
priate designation  identifying  them  as  being 
not  worthy  of  the  respect  of  being  men  In 
their  own  right. 

The  liberation  movement  will  not  attract 
many  Negro  women  because  It  has  been  the 
Negro  women  who  had  been  able  to  get  at 
least  some  of  the  better  paying  Jobs,  while 
the  Negro  male  until  very  recently  was  re- 
stricted to  menial  work. 

Prom  "Blacks  In  America"  by  Dr.  Edgar 
A.  Toppln:  "Since  blacks  (men)  were  con- 
signed to  lower-paying  Jobs,  more  black 
women  and  children  had  to  go  to  work  to 
help  provide  a  decent  income  for  the  fami- 
ly. In  1890  .  .  67%  black  Americans  were 
gainfully  employed,  about  36%  .  .  .  black 
women  .  .  .  Prejudice  and  dlscrlinlnatlon 
contributed  to  the  black  man's  low  economic 
status  .  .  .  Discrimination  in  licensing  crafts- 
men forced  blacks  (men)  to  work  as  low- 
paid  helpers  even  when  they  were  as  skilled 
as  licensed  white  craftsmen.  Barred  by  un- 
ionists, many  blacks  (men)  worked  as  strike- 
breakers. Increasing  friction  between  the 
races. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  century  Ne- 
gro women  were  accepted  In  positions  such 
as  school  teachers,  librarians,  social  work- 
ers, and,  of  course,  for  the  always  available 
Jobs  as  domestics. 

Most  Negro  families  In  the  middle  and 
upper  middle-class  recall  all  too  vividly  a 
maiden  aunt  or  sister  who  refused  to  or  was 
not  allowed  to  marry  "out  of  her  class." 
These  women  often  held  PhD's.  Many  oth- 
ers had  earned  master's  degrees. 

Because  so  many  Jobs  at  the  professional 
level  were  not  open  to  the  Negro  male,  he 
did  not  go  to  coUege.  Many  who  did  go  to 
college  found  employment,  other  than  meni- 
al labor,  only  In  the  poet  office.  It  has  been 
said  that  mall  In  the  United  States  has  been 
handled  by  more  college  trained  personnel 
than  anywhere  In  the  world. 

The  Negro  woman  with  a  college  degree 
often  was  denied  marriage  simply  because 
there  was  no  one  of  equal  status  to  marry. 
Some  brave  women  married  men  with  lim- 
ited education,  then  helped  their  husbands 
get  a  ooUege  education,  but  these  women 
were  not  kindly  regarded  by  others  In  their 
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economic  class.  The  college-educated  Ne- 
gro woman  often  waited  for  marriage  un- 
tU  one  or  both  her  parents  had  died.  The 
parents  would  have  bitterly  opposed  such 
a  "step  down." 

A  women's  Liberation-type  movement 
could  appeal  to  Negro  males  because  they 
seek  equal  opportunities  with  Negro  women 
as  to  pay  and  type  of  position  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  Negro  woman  would  not  be  Inter- 
este'l  In  tlie  movement  because  for  too  many 
generations  she  has  borne  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  family,  much  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Negro  male. 

The  Negro  woman  has  long  been  willing 
to  relinquish  the  matriarchal  role.  She  wish- 
es It  never  had  happened.  She  desires  to  be 
feminine  In  all  this  encompasses. 


REPRESENTATIVE  HENRY  P.  SMITH 
in  ANNOUNCES  RESULTS  OP  1969 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  critical  domestic  and  interna- 
tional issues  that  face  our  Nation  today, 
I  find  that  the  views  of  my  constituents 
are  invaluable  at  this  time  in  helping  me 
decide  which  course  of  action  I  will  pur- 
sue in  the  months  ahead. 

I  have  Just  received  the  finEil  results  of 
a  nine-part  questionnaire  which  I  sub- 
mitted last  month  to  each  family  and 
boxholder  in  the  40th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  am  plesised  and  proud  to  report 
that  more  than  25,000  completed  ques- 
tionnaires have  been  returned,  many 
with  additional  comments  and  accom- 
panying letters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  found  the 
results  of  my  questionnaires  to  be  in- 
teresting and  helpful,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
will  agree.  The  following  is  a  percentage 
breakdown  of  the  final  tabulated  results 
of  my  questionnaire : 

[Answers  In  percent] 

1.  As  of  today,  which  course  of  action 
would  you  favor  In  Vietnam? 

a.  Stepped  up  military  activity  In  an  effort 
to  end  the  war:  yes.  32;  no,  19. 

b.  pursue  present  U.S.  withdrawal  schedule 
and  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  war:  yes,  39;  no, 
15. 

c.  Immediate  and  complete  U.S.  with- 
drawal: yes,  30;  no,  20. 

2.  In  Israeli-Arab  crisis.  U.S.  should: 

a.  assist  Isiael  only:  yes.  20;  no,  22. 

b.  treat  both  sides  alike:  yes.  16;  no,  18. 

c.  withhold  all  military  assistance  and  urge 
Israelis  to  negotiate  peaceful  settlement  of 
dispute:  yes,  66;  no,  9. 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  busing  of  school  chil- 
dren to  achieve  racial  balance?  yes.  9;  no,  89; 
no  response.  2. 

4.  Would  you  approve  higher  taxes  If  you 
knew  that  the  money  were  earmarked  for : 

a.  better  education:  yes.  30;  no,  42. 

b.  pollution  control:  yes,  55;  no,  81. 

c.  slum  cleeirance:  yes,  31;  no,  41. 

5.  If  Nixon's  Pamlly  Assistance  proposals 
are  substituted  for  welfare,  should  persons 
receiving  assistance  who  axe  physically  able 
be  required  to  accept  any  work  available?  yes, 
91;  no,  7;   no  response,  2. 

6.  should  wage  and  price  controls  be  used  to 
help  stop  Inflation?  yes,  75;  no,  20;  no  re- 
sponse, 5. 
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7.  Would  you  favor 
to  18?  yes,  45;  no  53; 

8.  With  regard  to 
problem,  would  you  fi 

a.  reduction  In  penal 
slon:  yes,  20;  no.  43 

b.  Increased  penalties' for  selling:  yee,  89; 
no,  6. 

9.  How  would  you  rate  President  Nixon's 
overall  performance  in  office:  good,  38;  fair, 
23;  poor,  39. 


MUST  UNITED  STATES  PLAY  HOST 
TO  ITS  ENEMIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  saw 
a  report  that  East  Germany,  North  Ko- 
rea, and  North  Vietnam  might  wish  to 
send  delegations  from  their  respective 
countries  to  the  United  States,  to  attend 
and  participate  in  the  United  Nations' 
25th  anniversary  celebration  in  October 
of  this  year. 

Following  is  a  letter  I  wrote  yesterday 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  asking  for  the 
Department's  opinion  on  this  matter,  if 
the  report  is  indeed  true,  and  strongly 
protesting  grsmting  of  such  permission  if 
it  has  been,  or  will  be,  sought  by  these 

governments : 

June  23, 1970. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  came  to  my  atten- 
tion there  may  be  some  Interest  on  the  part 
of  Etist  Germany,  North  Korea,  and  North 
Vietnam  In  sending  delegations  from  their 
respective  countries  to  the  United  States,  to 
attend  and  participate  In  the  United  Nation's 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  celebration  In  Oc- 
tober of  this  year. 

As  I  tmderstand  the  matter,  under  agree- 
ments between  the  UN  and  our  Government, 
permission  for  non-member  states  to  visit 
this  country  for  UN  functions  or  ceremonies 
must  be  granted  by  the  United  States,  spe- 
cifically, and  In  effect  their  representatives 
are  granted  visas  on  more  or  less  the  same 
basis  as  any  other  foreign  visitor.  Therefore, 
final  approval  for  the  delegations  I  mentioned 
above  would  have  to  be  granted  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  know  what  your 
Department  has  under  consideration  In  this 
matter  If,  as  has  been  reported,  these  coun- 
tries wish  to  send  delegations  here  at  that 
time.  For  myself.  I  cannot  see  how  the  In- 
terests of  world  peace  could  possibly  be  served 
by  granting  this  permission  If  It  Is  sought. 
The  UN  Itself.  I  beUeve,  has  long  ago  passed 
from  being  an  objective  body;  Moscow  re- 
cently stated  that  the  attitude  of  the  present 
Secretary-General,  U  Thant,  on  Vietnam,  was 
quite  In  accord  with  Soviet  thinking.  This  In 
Itself  Indicates  that  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary observances  might  possibly  be  turned 
into  an  antl-U  S.  forum,  as  far  as  the  Viet- 
nam situation  Is  concerned. 

East  Germany's  present  contribution  to 
world  peace  and  stability  Is  the  Berlin  WaU, 
and  the  bodies  along  that  wall,  or  on  It.  of 
those  who  have  tried  to  escape.  North  Korea's 
seizure  and  Inhumane  treatment  of  the  PU- 
EBLO crew,  plus,  the  shooting  down  of  the 
EC-121,  plus  Its  constant  belligerency  and 
threats  toward  South  Korea,  scarcely  com- 
mend It  as  a  valuable  member  of  a  world 
organization  devoted  to  peace.  North  Viet- 
nam's record  of  wanton  aggression  against 
its  neighbors  Is  still  being  written  and  with 


over  forty  thousand  Americans  dead  as  a 
result.  I  can  see  no  reason  whatsoever  to  let 
the  homeland  of  these  men  play  host  to  their 
killers.  Nor,  I  submit,  would  their  parents, 
widows  and  orphans  look  kindly  and  tol- 
erantly upon  it. 

I  do  not  beUeve  the  American  people  are  of 
a  mood  to  see  the  American  Republic  serve 
as  host  country  on  this  occasion  for  repre- 
sentatives of  these  countries.  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  owed  prompt  and  solid 
assurance  that  this  will  not  take  place. 
Sincerely, 

William  O.  Brat, 
Memher  of  Congress. 


U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  ROBERT  L.  F. 
SIKES  NOW  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OF    FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dean 
of  the  Florida  Congressional  Delegation 
who  holds  the  record  for  longevity  of 
service  In  the  U.S.  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Florida,  has  Just  been  awarded 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
the  University  of  West  Florida,  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.  All  of  Florida  is  proud  of  Con- 
gressman SncES  and  I  wanted  to  bring 
this  new  distinction  for  him  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  Congressman  Sikes  deserves  the 
highest  esteem  and  tribute  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

■  There  Is  no  Congressman  who  is  more 
beloved  in  Congress  than  Congressman 
SncES.  He  is  an  astute  master  of  the  leg- 
islative processes,  a  real  leader  among 
leaders.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his  district 
chooses  him,  year  after  year,  to  represent 
them  in  Washington.  He  does  this  rep- 
resentation with  exceptional  ability  and 
success,  both  for  his  district  and  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

I  include  in  the  Congressionai,  Record 
a  news  story  on  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises at  the  University  of  West  Florida 
and  the  honorary  degree  awarded  to 
Bob  Sikes.  I  also  include  a  biographical 
sketch  of  our  distinguished  leader : 

[From  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)   News-Journal, 

June  14,  19701 

UWF  Will  Honor  Sikes,  Culpepper 

(By  Mike  Henderson) 

Congressman  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes  and  Dr. 
J.  Broward  Culpepper,  former  chancellor  of 
the  State  University  System  of  Florida,  are 
to  receive  honorary  degrees  at  University  of 
West  Florida  commencement  exercises  at 
2  p.m.  Sunday. 

President  Harold  B.  Crosby  will  confer 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degrees  on  the  two 
men  during  exercises  In  the  new  physical 
education  building. 

UWF  will  be  graduating  the  largest  class 
since  opening  Its  doors  In  1967  with  545  of 
the  1,246  members  expected  to  participate  In 
the  exercises. 

Sikes,  senior  member  of  the  Florida  dele- 
gation and  ranking  member  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Is  being  honored 
for  his  long  career  as  a  legislator  and  for  his 
role  In  national  defense  matters,  education, 
forestry,  conservation,  health  and  recrea- 
tional programs. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  The  congressman  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction and  Is  vice  chairman  of  the  De- 
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Biography  or  Hon.  Robest 
Honorable   Robert  L.  P 
of  Crestview.  Okaloosa  County 
Representative  from  the  First 
born  m  Isabella.  Oeorgla.  on 
He  received  his  Bachelor  of  i 
from  the  University  of  Oeorgla 
his   Masters  Degree  from  the 
Florida  in  1929.  On  March  15 
awarded  an   Honorary  Degree 
Laws  from  Stetson  University 
1969  an  Honorary  Degree  of 
mane  Letters  from  St.  Leo 
June  14.   1970  an  Honorary 
tor   of    Laws   from    the   Unlv 
Florida.  He  Is  a  Major  Oener^ 
and  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  ' 

Married.    (Mrs.   Slkes   is   the 
Inez  Tyner.  Laurel  Hill,  Florlc^ 
dren.     (daughter,    Mrs 
Oldsmar.  Florida,  publisher  of 
Ings,  a  course  on  cardiology; 
Sikes,  Martin  Marietta 
Florida). 

He  W.1S  iwlce  elected  to  the 
larure.  representing  Okaloosa 
1937   and    1939   sessions.    He 
Congress  in   1940  and  has  bee^ 
14  successive  elections,  and  is 
ing  his  loih  term.  He  Is  the 
of  the  Florida  Delegation  in 
holds  the  record  for  longevity  o 
Congress  from  the  State  of  r 
also    served    as    Chairman    of 
County    Democratic    Committ<  e 
Okaloosa    Planning   Commlttei 
Congressional  Democratic  " 
man  of  the  Florida  Delegation 
cratic  National  Convention,  1" 

He  Is  a  member  of  Klwanls; 
ber  of  Rotary.  Lions,  and  Civl 
tired  Officers  Association, 
tlon  of  Supervisors,  American 
Government    Employees,    Uu" 
of  Postal  Clerks.  National  Ass 
ter  Mechanics  and  Foremen, 
ciety  of  Arms  Collectors; 
ber  of  Fleet  Reserve  Assoclatlo 
League;    life   member.   National 
elation,    and    Director    from 
member  Moose.  Elks,  V.P.W.. 
gion.  40  and  8,  Military  Order 
Wars,   and   Reserve  Officers   / 
was  President  of  the  Florida 
tion   in    1937.   and  Lleutenan 
Kiwanls  in   1940.  Honorary 
of  Ahepa. 

Congressman  Slkes  Is  a  33< 
tish  Rite  Mason,  and  an 
and  Inspector  General  of 
the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of 
a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  of 
York  Rite  of  Freemasonry. 
Royal    Order   of    Scotland,    K 
Templar:  Shrine;  Grotto; 
ers;  Knlghto  of  Pythias.  He  Is 
ber  and  First   Ambassador  or 
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guished Service  Award  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States,  1958; 
American  Gun  Dealers  Leadership  Award. 
1959;  Governor's  Conservation  Award,  1960; 
Guatemalan  Order  of  Merit.  1961;  Florida 
Young  Democratic  Clubs'  Award.  1961; 
American  Legion  Distinguished  Service 
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Ahepa  Award.  1969;  AMVETS  Special  Meri- 
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ciation Special  Citation.  1970. 

An  Honorary  Faculty  Chair  in  Government 
has  been  designated  In  Congressman  Slkes' 
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VIEWS  FROM  THE  14TH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL  DISTRICT   OF   CALIFORNIA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
of  this  past  May  have  brought  about  a 
profound  change  in  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  myth  of  the  'silent  majority" 
has  been  shattered,  hopefully,  for  good. 

I  have  foiuid  that  the  response  to  my 
annual  questionnaire  has  been  the  high- 
est since  my  coming  to  the  Congress.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  number  of  questionnaires 
returned  with  comments  was  much 
higher  than  in  previous  years. 

The  people  are  concerned,  and  they 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  U.S. 
policy  in  Indochina. 

They  are  unconvinced  that  the  "Viet- 
namization"  policy  has  been  successful. 
In  fact,  62  percent  of  those  who  returned 
questionnaires  stated  that  this  policy  has 
not  worked  to  the  point  where  the  1,- 
200,000-man  South  Vietnamese  Army 
equipped  with  armor  and  air,  can  handle 
combat  assignments  against  250,000  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  enemy  who 
possess  no  armor  or  air,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  American  troops. 

A  majority,  58  percent,  of  those  re- 
spondents, consistent  with  the  above 
view,  agree  that  American  troops  had  to 
be  sent  Into  Cambodia  to  eliminate 
enemy  sanctuaries.  However,  61  percent 
indicated  that  they  are  opposed  to  re- 
entry of  American  troops  even  if  the 
sanctuaries  were  reoccupied  by  the 
enemy. 

A  majority  of  those  respondents,  58 
percent,  set  a  deadline  of  1  year  or  less, 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  find  the  will 
and  ability  to  take  over  the  military  op- 
erations in  that  country.  Thirteen  per- 
cent were  willing  to  wait  2  years,  3  per- 
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cent  for  3  years,  and  26  percent  said 
they  approved  maintaining  American 
fighting  forces  in  Vietnam  "as  long  as 
required." 

Indicating  an  unwillingness  to  further 
expand  the  war  in  Indochina.  14th  Dis- 
trict residents  overwhelmingly — 65  per- 
cent to  35  percent^said  that  they  were 
opjxtsed  to  sending  American  troops  into 
Laos  to  eliminate  sanctuaries  in  that 
country. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  issues 
listed  on  the  questionnaires,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  include  the  questions  and  the 
percentages  of  response  for  publication 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  final  tabulation  follows: 

Results  of  Qitestionnaire 

(1)  Do  you  believe  "Vletnamlzatlon"  haa 
worked  and  that  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  are  now  capable  of  defending  South 
Vietnam  without  American  combat  troops? 
Yes,  38  percent;  no,  62  percent. 

(2)  Do  you  believe  American  troops  had  to 
be  used  to  eliminate  the  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries? Yes.  58  percent;  no.  42  percent. 

(3)  If  the  •'sanctuaries"  are  re-occupled, 
would  you  approve  American  troops  again  be- 
ing used  to  eliminate  them?  Yes,  39  percent; 
no.  61  percent. 

(4)  How  long  would  you  be  willing  to  await 
a  total  take-over  of  combat  operations  by  the 
South  Vietnamese? 

(a)  1  Year,  58  percent. 

(b)  2  Years,  13  percent. 

(c)  3  Years,  37  percent. 

( d )  Aa  long  as  Is  required,  26  percent. 

(5)  Should  we  commence  bombing  North 
Vietnam  again?  Yes,  43  percent;  no,  57  per- 
cent. 

(6)  Should  we  Invade  Laos  to  destroy  en- 
emy sanctuaries  In  that  country  as  we  have 
sought  to  do  In  Cambodia?  Yes,  35  percent; 
no.  65  percent. 

(7)  Should  the  U.S.  announce  a  total  with- 
drawal from  Southeast  Asia  by  a  date  per- 
tain? Yes,  44  percent;  no.  56  percent. 

(8)  Do  you  believe  we  should  continue  our 
Space  Program  at  the  present  level  of  fund- 
ing? Yes,  38  percent;  no,  62  percent. 

(9)  Do  you  support  President  Nixon's  Wel- 
fare Plan  based  on  work  Incentives  and  guar- 
anteed income?  Yes,  63  percent;  no,  37  per- 
cent. 

(10)  Do  you  support  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18?  Yes.  45  percent;  no,  55  percent 

(11)  Should  Thlrd-Class  Mall  Rates  bo 
Increased  substantially  even  at  the  risk  of 
preventing  Its  use  by  many  mailers?  Yee, 
83  percent;  no,  17  percent. 

(12)  Do  you  support  Increasing  Flrst-Class 
Mall  to  8c  In  order  to  assist  In  fljianclng  the 
Postal  deficit?  Yes,  48  percent;  no,  57  percent. 

(13)  Should  we  continue  the  Farm  Subsidy 
Program?  Yes.  23  percent;  no  77  percent. 

(14)  Should  Wage  and  Price  Controls  be 
applied  to  fight  Inflation?  Yes,  67  percent; 
no  38  percent. 

(15)  Which  three  National  Problems  seem 
most  critical  to  you : 

(a)  23  percent:  The  Indo-Chlna  War 

(b)  15  percent:  Crime 

(c)  10  percent:  Racial  Division 

(d)  8  percent:  Student  Alienation 

(e)  12  percent:  Taxes 

(f)  8  percent:  Poverty 

(g)  15  percent:  Environmental  Problems 
(h)  9  percent:  Drug  Abuse 

(16)  Which  solution  to  Crime  seems  most 
feasible  to  you? 

(a)  18  percent:  Harsher  penalties 

(b)  7  percent:  Greater  Numbers  of  Police- 
men 

(c)  11  peroent:  Better  Prisoner  Rehabili- 
tation 

(d)  38  percent:  More  attention  to  Poverty 
and  Education  in  High  Crime  Areas 

(e)  25  percent:  Tougher  Judges 
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THE  TOLERANCE  OF  VIOLENCE 
ON  THE  CAMPUS 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  that  the  current  tur- 
moil brought  on  by  the  continuation  of 
the  Indochina  war,  and  a  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  our  domestic  problems  by  this  ad- 
ministration may  destroy  the  university. 
I  am  fully  in  favor  of  the  searching  in- 
quiry and  political  activism  now  being 
demonstrated  by  our  youth,  but  am  afraid 
that  the  attendant  disruption  of  our 
universities  may  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

Our  centers  of  learning  are  being  at- 
tacked from  both  the  left  and  the  right. 
Rather  than  serving  as  centers  for  in- 
tellectual discovery  and  dlspassioned 
reasoning,  our  colleges  are  being  turned 
into  platforms  for  anti-intellectual  pos- 
turing. The  search  for  relevance  has  all 
but  foreclosed  the  search  for  reason.  This 
will,  of  course,  bring  on  an  equal  degree 
of  repression  as  exhibited  by  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  California 
in  their  recent  decision  to  bar  the  rehir- 
ing of  an  associate  professor  because  of 
her  political  beliefs. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the 
recent  article  by  Prof,  Alexander  M. 
Bickel  of  the  Yale  Law  School.  This  is  a 
most  cogent  discussion  of  the  possible 
fate  of  higher  education  in  this  country 
if  present  trends  continue. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Tolerance  of  Violence  On  the  Campus 
(By  Alexander  M.  Bickel) 

Among  academics  and  other  Intellectuals, 
let  alone  "poei.s.  yeggs  and  thlrstles,^'  It  Is 
not  merely  fashionable.  It  Is  required  to 
speak  apocalyptically  of  the  country  In  crisis. 
There  is  a  crisis  and  It  went  from  bad  to 
worse  this  spring.  But  It  Is  not  only,  it  Is 
not  even  chiefly,  the  crisis  that  fashion 
requires  us  to  shake  our  heads  about.  The 
war  has  got  to  stop,  the  march  Into  Cam- 
bodia is  a  gruesome  error,  the  cities  are  a 
mess,  our  rivers  and  our  air  smell  awful, 
and  the  blacks  wUl  not  and  ought  not  stand 
fear  being  forgotten  again.  But  there  is  an- 
other crisis  that  will  Incapacitate  us  from 
dealing  with  the  ones  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned. It  Is  not  the  crisis  of  allegiance  on 
the  part  of  downtrodden  blacks  and  not  the 
tlnderbox  of  conflict  between  them  and  the 
lower-class  whites  who  confront  them,  but 
the  crisis  of  the  abandonment  of  reason,  of 
standards,  of  measure,  the  loss  of  balance 
and  Judgment  by  Intellectuals  and  their 
audiences.  The  symptoms  of  this  crisis  are 
the  incivility  and  even  violence  of  rhetoric 
and  action  that  academics  and  other  intel- 
lectuals have  domesticated  Into  their  uni- 
verse of  discourse,  and  the  Interdiction  of 
objective  discussion  of  certain  problems  that 
they  have  Increasingly  tolerated. 

I  write  from  the  vantage  point  of  a  uni- 
versity— Yale — that  has  by  and  large  kept 
Its  head.  Violence  and  disruption  are  not  a 
regular  feature  of  our  lives.  No  Nobel  prize 
winner  has  been  forcibly  denied  access  to 
his  laboratory,  as  was  Dr.  Isldor  Rabl  at  Co- 
lumbia recently.  There  has  been  only  one 
slgnlflcant  seizure  of  a  building,  and  that 
last  fall  and  very  brief.  Students  were  more 
or  less  on  strike  for  a  few  weeks  this  spring, 
but  many  parts  of  the  university  were  con- 
tinued normally  In  session  Just  the  same, 
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and  all  parts  were  open.  No  students  will 
receive  credit  for  work  that  has  not  been 
evaluated.  Since  the  move  Into  Cambodia, 
numerous  students  have  put  all  they  have 
of  dedication,  energy  and  talent — and  they 
have  breathtaklngly  much — into  political 
action.  They  have  organized  a  lobbying  effort 
and  executed  It  soberly  and  with  high  In- 
telligence. They  have  committed  themselves 
to  the  nitty-gritty  work  of  campaigning  this 
summer  and  fall.  And  at  the  law  school  they 
have  labored  day  and  night  over  legal  mem- 
oranda dealing  with  the  constitutional  di- 
vision of  war-making  power  between  Presi- 
dent and  Congress. 

Yet  here  is  what  happened  at  Yale  In  the 
weeks  Immediately  before.  Some  blacks, 
members  of  the  Panther  party,  Including 
Bobby  Seale,  the  party's  chairman,  are  under 
arrest  In  New  Haven,  charged  with  murder. 
The  trial  has  not  yet  begun.  Preliminary 
motions  are  being  heard  and  decided.  So 
much  of  the  evidence  as  has  emerged  In  the 
course  of  these  preliminary  hearings  Indicates 
that  a  brutal  murder  has  Indeed  been  com- 
mitted. While  the  accused  are  of  course  to 
be  presumed  Innocent,  the  state  has  made 
out  enough  of  a  case  against  them  to  obtain 
an  Indictment,  and  to  convince  a  Judge  to 
hold  all  but  one  of  them  without  ball,  as  In 
a  capital  case  he  may.  Two  of  the  accused 
have  pleaded  guilty  to  second-degree  mur- 
der. Proceedings  thus  far  have  raised  some 
legal  Issues — most  cases  do — but  there  has 
been  no  shovtrlng  of  gross  or  plain  violation 
of  anyone's  rights.  There  was  one  minor  dis- 
turbance In  the  courtroom,  and  the  presid- 
ing judge  summarily  imposed  six-month 
contempt  sentences  on  two  members  of  the 
Black  Panther  party  who  were  In  court  as 
spectators  and  on  whom  the  disturbance 
centered.  This  was,  In  the  view  of  many  Im- 
partial observers,  a  grave  overreactlon.  With- 
in a  few  days,  the  judge  corrected  himself 
and  commuted  the  sentences.  Everything 
else  has  gone  along  regularly,  peaceably  and 
with  decorum. 

Nonetheless  The  Movement,  the  amor- 
phous collection  of  radicals.  SDS.  Ylppies. 
whathaveyou.  pressing  an  alliance  with  the 
Black  Panthers  which  the  latter  accept  ap- 
parently only  on  occasion,  mounted  an  agi- 
tation to  stop  the  trial  and  free  the  accused. 
The  call  went  out  to  come  to  New  Haven 
for  a  May  Day  demonstration.  Many  of  the 
groups  or  grouplets  from  whom  the  call  Is- 
sued or  to  whom  It  went  took  it  as  a  call 
to  bring  Yale  to  Its  knees  by  violence:  Come 
to  New  Haven  and  see  It  burn.  Very  few  If 
any  of  Yale's  students  and  faculty  accepted 
the  call  to  violence.  For  a  dominant  portion 
of  the  student  body,  however,  the  issue  was 
not  the  violence  that  was  offered  the  city 
and  the  university  by  thousands  of  people 
about  to  descend  on  them.  The  Issue  was  the 
trial  as  an  Instance  of  repression.  The  crisis 
was  not  the  open  threat  of  fire,  death  and 
destruction  to  a  university  and  a  city.  The 
crisis  was  a  trial  for  murder,  even  though 
there's  no  doubt  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, no  basis  whatever  at  this  stage  for 
the  surmise  that  the  trial  will  be  unfair, 
and  no  possibility  other  than  the  trial  of 
dealing  with  an  occurrence — the  murder — 
which  would  be  monstrous  to  Ignore. 

Over  this  trumped-up  crisis  of  the  trial 
hundreds  upon  himdreds  of  students 
whipped  themselves  to  a  pitch  of  hysteria, 
finally  voting  to  strike.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  passions  raged  In  the  college  said  In  some 
measure  In  the  graduate  school.  The  law 
school — training  still  tells  a  little — was  vir- 
tually untouched.  On  April  23.  the  faculty 
of  Yale  College  met,  and  having  heard  the 
President  of  the  University  express  his 
skepticism  that  black  revolutionaries  can  get 
a  fair  trial  anywhere  In  the  United  States, 
voted  to  countenance  the  strike.  I  was  at  the 
meeting  and  so  voted,  and  did  not  really  feel 
ashamed  until  I  walked  out  through  the 
crowd  of  students,  who  we  had  known  were 
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out  there,  whom  we  had  heard,  and  who  now 
cheered  us. 

We  did  not  call  off  school.  Most  faculty 
and  many  students  continued  to  attend 
class,  and  there  was  little  attempt  to  bring 
pressure  on  them.  Nothing,  we  could  have 
done  would  have  likely  dispelled  the  hysteria 
of  a  large  mass  of  undergraduates,  and  many 
things  we  might  have  done  would  have 
heightened  It.  The  difference  between  recog- 
nizing the  situation,  as  we  could  not  but  do. 
and  countenancing  It.  as  we  did,  can  be  seen 
as  minor.  To  countenance  the  condition  that 
prevailed  among  our  students  might  spare 
the  university  the  kind  of  experience  that 
Harvard  had  last  spring  and  that  has  come 
to  other  places. 

We  were  spared.  But  there  Is  cause  to  be 
ashamed.  We  did  not  return  a  rational  an- 
swer to  our  students,  because  we  were  too 
alone  and  it  was  too  late.  If  we  had  said  what 
Is  true,  that  the  trial  was  no  crisU,  that  It 
was  inconceivable  not  to  let  It  proceed,  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  equate  the  police 
In  Chicago  with  the  courts  in  New  Haven 
and  with  the  state  and  federal  courts  that  sit 
to  correct  the  errors  of  courts  In  New  Haven; 
and  If  we  had  added  that  the  university 
would  continue  to  function,  its  members  be- 
ing held  to  no  more  than  their  normal  duties 
(which  do  not  include  constant  attendance 
at  class)  and  no  less — If  we  had  said  all  that 
we  would  have  been  denounced  as  rigid,  un- 
responsive, authoritarian;  we  would  have 
risked  riots  and  destruction,  and  been  sad- 
dled with  responsibility  for  possible  police 
overreactlon.  That  Is  what  It  has  come  to. 
Truth  and  the  function  of  the  university  are 
Irrelevant  and  dangerous.  They  are  pitfalls. 
I  have  to  be  grateful,  and  I  am  grateful, 
that  we  avoided  these  pitfalls,  and  that  we 
had  steady  and  shrewd  leadership  which 
saved  us  whole. 

But  we  should  realize  where  we  have  ar- 
rived, and  try  to  know  how  and  why.  I  sug- 
gest we  have  listened  and  talked  ourselves 
into  the  situation  we  are  In  We  have  lis- 
tened— quleMy.  even  solemnly,  as  if  it  were 
rational — to  incredibly  loose  talk  about  the 
obsolescence  and  rottenness  of  our  society 
and  all  our  Inartltutlons,  and  have  come  to 
parrot  It  In  order  to  propitiate  a  sizable 
number  of  yoimg.  It  all  started  with  the  war. 
which  does  represent  a  malfunction  of  the 
system,  because  a  democracy  must  not  wage 
wars  with  the  assent  merely  of  a  simple  ma- 
jority. Large  and  Intense  minorities  have, 
and  of  right  should  have  a  veto  against  war. 
and  there  is  no  higher  national  Interest  than 
the  speedy  liquidation  of  a  war  that  has  been 
so  vetoed.  Lyndon  Johnson  never  understood 
that,  and  Mr.  Nixon's  understanding  of  It  has 
been  revealed  as  imperfect.  Hence  the  in- 
sufferable war  conttnues.  and  leads  quite 
naturally  and  reasonably  to  talk  of  systemic 
crisis. 

But  It  Is  not  reasonable  to  extend  a  sys- 
temic indictment  to  the  entire  structure  of 
government,  to  the  electoral  process  Itself,  to 
the  administration  of  Justice,  to  every  de- 
batable action  that  a  new  national  adminis- 
tration thinks  it  has  a  mandate  to  take,  and 
to  every  tyi)e  of  Institution,  including  uni- 
versities. Everything  can  be  Unproved,  even 
radically  Improved,  and  change  Is  the  law  of 
life.  But  not  everything  can  t>e  improved  in- 
stantly, and  not  all  change  is  good.  And  de- 
structive nihilism  is  evil  no  matter  how  mo- 
tivated. These  things  It  Is  now  unfashionable 
for  Intellectuals  and  their  audiences  to  say 
and  hear.  What  is  fashionable  is  the  apoca- 
lypse and  filthy  and  violent  rhetoric. 

We  listen  to  the  rhetoric  as  if  it  were  the 
statement  of  a  position,  of  one  side  of  an 
Issue,  and  we  respond  by  disagreeing  perhaps, 
but  by  accepting  the  premise  of  ai>ocalyptlc 
crisis.  The  reward  we  hope  for  Is  not  too 
much  violence.  In  New  Haven  there  were 
three  small  fires,  obviously  set,  In  the  law 
school,  and  a  bombing  In  Ingalls  Rink.  But 
the  peace  was  kept,  by  speakers  who  advised 
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the   crowd  that   the   time  wae 
violence,  yet.  The  University  1 
gans  painted  and  stenciled  all 
stenciled  and  spoken  slogans 
»lled  dissent.  But  they   are 
dallsm.  a  kind  of  aggre.^lon 
in   content   most  often   a 
which  do  not  pretend  any 
suasion.   No   principle  of   a 
quires  public,  let  alooe  private 
to  allow  this  sort  of  verbal  vio 
place  on  their  walls  or  orally 
prednctA.  Yet  we  observe  It  ai 
respec: fully,  and  thus  legltlma 
is  unspeakable,  and  hence  r" 
undoable.  The  university,  we 
a»ented  to.  U  thoroughly 
is  the  entire  legal  order 
varsity  and  the  society  may  not 
protect  themselves  against  viol" 
the  threat  of  It.  but  force  may 
against  them. 

There  has  been  an  appalling 
fore  at  Kent  State,  in  Augusta 
Jackson.  Miss.,  which    we   musi 
criminal  and  which  we  mtist  bene 
to  prevent  in  the  future.  The 
rlghUy  crltlciied   for  reacting 
State  killings  by  saying  In  effect 
will  breed  violence.  To  have  si 
was  not  enough  and  is  not  the  1 
But  what  the  President  did  say 
theless  true.  It   Is  probably 
form  of  an  equation  that  so 
so  many  bricks  and  bottles  t 
so  many  epithets  hurled  will 
one  or  another  comer  of  the 
duce  so  many  innocent  victims 
ably  also  statable  in  the  form 
tion  that  so  much  talk  of  the  n 
sickness  of   naen  and  Insuiutioi^ 
countenanced    by    so    many 
tlonal  people,   will   produce  so 
pages  and  bottles  and  rocks    - 
incendiary    counter-rhetoric 
President's,   as   well   as   some 
pages.  No  sane  person  can 
construction  workers  or  by  poU^ 
tainly  not  killings.  But  a  price 
going  to  be  paid  for  destroying 
society.  If  the  streets  belong  to 
they  are  going  to  belong  to  all 
not  Ju«rt  young  radicals.  If  all  ~ 
Kent  State  Is  that  It  U  an  insr 
repression  for  which  the  Vice 
the  Attorney  General  and  an  • 
sensitive   President   are   res 
not  telling  the  truth,  and  by 
we  »111  help  bring  on  more  Kent 

What.  In  the  Utle  of  one  of 
phiets.  Is  to  be  done?  We  must 
dltloBs  In  which  slogans  and  — 
do   not   drown   out  and  drive 
analysis;  in  which  passionate 
automatically  seen  as  hlgh-mln 
sumptively  right,  while  dlspasi 
ment  Is  denounced  as  insensitli  e 
sumpUvely    Immoral.    The    younj 
about  the  war  in  Indochina,  beca 
joritarlan   political   process  alone 
legitimate  a  war.  The  President 
it,  and  Congress  must  make  him 
young  are   right  too  about   a  g 
racism,  and  about  the  debasem.eut 
by  commercialism.  But  many  ol 
are   wrong   about   repression.   Thu 
free  and  open,  If  flawed  and  grav 
What  repression  there  Is  Is  Imp 
as   not,   by    the   young   In    the 
where  their  pressure  for  Ideol 
doxy    and    a   kind    of   emotions 
threaten    to    achieve    what    Jo€ 
never  did. 

Our  domeetlc  problems  can  be 
leviated  only  through  the  dem 
process,   which   Is   slow,   and 
no  on*  gets  all  he  wanu.  The 
cees  Is  not  only  slow.  It  Is  prone 
It  carries  a  high  frustration  '- ' 
olutlon  would  produce  only 
responsive  to  claims  of  social  Jus 
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finitely  more  coercive  and  oppressive.  All  this 
many  of  the  young  may  not  believe,  but  it  is 
not  disproved  by  epithets  and  deraoiiitra- 
tlons.  Of  course,  the  objective  situation  in 
the  United  Staves,  as  the  Marxists  would 
say.  and  ;is  the  true  Marxists  probably  do 
say.  Is  such  that  violent  repression  Is  mucn 
more  likely  than  violent  revolution.  But  if  we 
are  to  have  neither,  we  must  have  order — or- 
der under  law.  which  means  freedom  to 
question  the  law  and  test  It  and  freedom  to 
seek  a  higher  Justice  than  the  law  may  em- 
body; but  which  means  also  freedom  from 
coercion  and  violence,  physical  or  verbal. 

The  place  to  begin  restoring  order  in  speech 
and  action  Is  the  university.  No  single  univer- 
sity can  do  It.  and  virtually  all  have  slid  so 
far  into  disorder  that  they  must  In  fairness 
give  notice  of  intention  to  return  to  earlier 
ways  before  acting  to  do  eo.  The  heads  of 
leading  universities  should  convene  pub- 
licly and  reassert  standards  of  civiluy  of 
speech  and  conduct.  Instead  of  commlsetat- 
ing  with  each  other  under  various  pious 
auspices  about  a  supposed  crisis  of  Irrele- 
vance in  higher  education,  they  should  an- 
nounce their  intention  to  institute  .a  r*form 
which  is  the  precondition  of  all  other  re- 
forms :  the  use  of  disciplinary  power  to  keep 
discourse  and  action  within  the  bounds  of  or- 
der. No  more  vandalism;  no  more  assultlve. 
vicious  speech;  no  more  incitement  to  violent 
action;  no  more  bullylivg,  simulated  or  ac- 
tual. If  the  reaasertlon  of  this  minimum  of 
authority  should  bring  strife  and  violence 
in  the  short  term,  as  it  may.  it  will  be  less 
strife  and  less  violence  than  is  otherwise  in 
store  for  us. 
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WHAT  IS  RIGHT  WITH  AMERICA 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or   VXBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

tAi.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  community  of  Martinsville,  Va., 
was  shocked  and  saddened  last  Friday 
by  the  untimely  death  of  a  valued  and 
personal  friend,  Mr.  Dan  A.  Greene.  Dan 
Greene  was  a  man  who  gave  of  himself 
untiringly,  unstintingly,  and  unselfishly 
for  the  benefit  of  others  and  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  commimity  and  the  State 
in  which  he  lived.  His  pcwsing  has  left 
a  void  which  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

On  June  22,  there  appeared  in  the 
MartlnsvUle  Bulletin  an  editorial  con- 
cerning the  late  Dan  Greene  and  I  insert 
this  in  the  Record: 

Oam  OaEUTK  Wiu.  Long  Bs  Kkown  Fob  His 
Contributions  to  An. 

To  say  the  least,  our  community  was 
shocked  by  the  news  of  the  sudden  lUnesa 
and  death  of  Dan  A.  Oreene. 

He  had  lived  here  since  1940,  or  for  30 
years.  Yet  he  was  bUU  a  relatively  young 
man  when  he  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  the 
age  of  54  last  Friday  evening. 

Nonetheless,  those  54  years  were  filled 
with  Incomparable  contributions  to  his 
neighbors  and  friends.  And  they  numbered 
In  the  many  thousands  because  bis  work 
and  concern  embraced  citizens  of  all  ages 
and  walks  of  life. 

Recognized  as  a  highly  succeasftil  busi- 
nessman, Dan  A.  Oreene  will  be  remembered 
longer,  however,  as  a  civic  leader  whose 
compassion  and  Interest  embraced  about 
every  facet  of  community  life. 

He  was  Interested  In  our  youth.  This  was 
evidenced  by  his  activity  In  and  support  of 
the  Boy  Scout  movement,  his  original  efforts 
In  helping  to  organize  and  continued  support 


of  baseball  programs  for  youngsters  of  all 
ages,  and  his  assistance  in  the  organization 
of  the  Martinsville  Recreation  Association. 

He  was  Interested  In  the  needy,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  efforts  in  organizing  Christmas 
Cheer  and  his  subsequent  election  by  its 
members  as  a  lifetime  director. 

He  was  Interested  in  racial  harmony  and 
oonimunlty  progress.  He  was  interested  In 
everything  that  stood  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
man;  and  he  was  not  only  generous  with  hts 
lime  and  leadership  but  was  equally  as  gen- 
erous with  his  financial  assistance  to  every 
worthwhile  civic  and  community  project. 

Ebullient  and  gregarious,  he  made  friends 
easily  and  warmed  their  hearts  with  his 
vitality  and  Interest  in  their  personal  lives 
and  successes. 

He  was  both  the  champion  of  the  under- 
dog and  an  admirer  of  the  qualities  possessed 
by  the  true  champion,  whatever  his  field. 

He  was  a  sentimentalist  and  a  sensitive 
man,  particularly  when  and  If  he  detected 
what  seemed  to  be  an  intrusion  of  Injustice, 
bias  and  prejudice  or  oppression  and  ex- 
ploitation. But  he  was  a  courageous  man. 
too.  and  worked  against  all  those  things  with 
the  same  sort  of  fervor  and  determination 
that  marked  all  his  contributions  to  his  fel- 
lowman. 

He  was  not  a  good  loser  In  that  he  accepted 
attacks  on  or  reversals  of  his  principles  with- 
out a  hard  fight.  He  believed  any  game  worth 
playing  was  worth  winning;  any  project 
started,  worth  completing. 

This  community  will  miss  Dan  Greene — 
and  greatly.  But  It  has  profited  :nore  than 
we  can  relate  here  for  having  had  him  as  a 
citizen  and  neighbor  for  the  past  30  years; 
and  for  that,  we  are  extremely  grateful. 

To  his  fine  family.  The  Bulletin  expresses 
Its  heartfelt  sympathy,  knowing  that  we 
express  the  sentiments  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  others  who  are  appreciative 
of  the  vitel  part  Dan  Greene  played  In  giving 
us  a  better  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dan  Greene  was  especially 
interested  in  the  wholesome  develop- 
ment of  young  people.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  delivered  a  speech  to  the  youth 
of  his  area.  In  the  address.  Dan  Greene 
discussed  an  aspect  of  the  Vietnam  war 
which  is  all  too  seldom  publicized.  He 
classified  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
merely  one  stage  of  a  much  longer  and 
more  extensive  confrontation — the  war 
between  the  free  world  and  the  Com- 
munists. This  battle  between  ideologies 
has  been  raging  in  many  places  since  the 
origin  of  the  Communist  doctrine.  If  its 
form  has  differed  from  time  to  time,  the 
change  was  instituted  only  to  serve  the 
immediate  situation.  For  the  goal  of  the 
Communists  remains  that  of  world  domi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Green's  speech  which  he  entitled  "What's 
Right  With  America": 

What's  Right  With  Amzaica 

Hippies,  Yippies,  new  left,  student  unrest, 
radicals,  SDS.  beatniks,  peaceniks,  protesters, 
draft  card  burners,  militants,  anarchists,  dis- 
senters, activists — these  are  some  of  the  emo- 
tion filled  terms  often  used  today  in  reference 
to  the  young  people  of  the  world. 

As  a  result  there  Is  a  large  bridge  of  mis- 
understanding between  a  slgnlilcant  portion 
of  our  young  people  and  many  of  their 
elders.  The  distrust,  conflict  and  frustration 
that  has  seemingly  grown  up  between  the 
generations  needs  to  be  underscored  to  be  re- 
solved. 

Why  do  we  have  this  thing  called  "the 
generation  gap"  and  why  Is  there  so  much 
unrest  among  young  people  and  the  student 
class?  These  same  questions  are  being  asked 
not  only  in  the  UJS.  but.  In  Mexico,  Japan. 
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Germany.  Italy.  Spain  and  Iran  and  in  prac- 
tlcaUy  all  other  democratic  lands  around  the 
world. 

No  generation  has  been  more  examined, 
probed  or  less  understood  than  todays 
younger  generation.  Our  young  people  are 
called  the  'Now'  generation,  aad  with  good 
reason.  They  find  it  hard  to  relate  to  the 
past.  They  find  it  easier  to  relate  to  the 
future.  They  are  different  from  any  other 
generation  that  has  gone  before,  with  a  dif- 
ference that  goes  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
are  better  fed,  healthier,  educated  aud  cer- 
tainly more  sophisticated. 

We  also  live  In  an  age  of  youth  not  Just 
because  there  are  so  many  young  people,  but 
ijecause  our  entire  society  Is  directed  towards 
extending  youth.  We  have  made  youth  the 
"Ideal."  Youth  has  become  a  major  economic, 
social,  and  political  factor.  Our  clothes,  cars, 
entertainment  and  other  facets  of  daily  living 
all  have  the  youth  accent. 

Young  people  demonstrate  today  not  only 
because  they  believe  in  causes,  but  because 
demonstrations  work.  Yoting  people  gen- 
erally feel  that  the  older  generation  has  not 
done  a  proper  Job  in  particularly  two  fields — 
the  field  of  world  peace  and  that  of  social 
progress. 

Certainly  we  see  today  in  more  articulate 
young  people,  the  tntellectxial  and  sensitive 
ones,  a  preference  for  a  more  humanistic  and 
democratic  society.  They  are  showing  It  in 
the  accent  on  people  related  Joos — social  sci- 
ence, social  service,  the  ministry  and  human- 
ities. 

Unfortunately  too  much  of  the  attention 
of  our  news  media  and  some  of  our  leaders 
has  been  directed  towards  the  minority  of  otir 
young  people.  The  ones  who  through  their 
actions  in  sit  Ins.  violence,  utter  disregard 
for  the  other  persons  rights,  their  abuse  of 
their  God  given  freedoea  to  destroy  freedom, 
and  other  demonstrations  tend  to  bestow  a 
mantle  of  ahame  upon  all  young  people.  Our 
adult  generation  tieeds  very  much  to  reform 
ourselves  In  order  to  eliminate  this  genera- 
tion gap. 

Speaking  as  one  of  this  so  called  adult  gen- 
eration I  am  asking  your  help  and  under- 
standing as  future  leaders  of  our  great  coun- 
try to  control  this  radical  minority  that  is 
bent  on  destroying  everything  precious  in 
this  world  of  ours. 

Wars  cannot  be  abolished.  It  Is  true  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  the  younger  genera- 
tion Is  so  disturbed  Is  that  they  never  really 
understood  the  true  meaning  of  America's 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia.  Likewise,  many 
millions  of  citizens  who  have  read  adverse 
comments  on  the  war  or  In  the  press  or 
heard  the  criticisms  of  the  administration  on 
television  are  not  aware  of  the  background 
of  the  vital  Issues. 

We  all  agree  that  the  universal  question 
today  Is  how  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
must  be  and  Is  the  major  concern  of  our 
national  leadership.  The  whole  world  Is 
watching,  waiting  and  wondering.  There  has 
never  been  a  popular  war  particularly  with 
the  men  who  fought  It.  But  I  doubt  If  there 
has  ever  been  a  more  unpoptilar  war  nor  a 
war  more  criticised.  But  It  Is  a  war  and  we 
are  In  it.  It  is  a  real  war  to  the  thousands  of 
boys  who  have  been  killed  so  far  and  it  Is  real 
to  their  families.  It  Is  real  In  the  sense  that 
it  Is  costing  over  2  billion  a  month.  It  Is  real 
to  the  over  half  a  million  men  In  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  today. 

It  U  real  to  the  extent  of  turmoil  It  U 
creating  among  ourselves.  It  Is  real,  it  la 
tragic.  Worse  still  it  seems  to  be  no  closer  to 
the  end  than  when  we  started,  although  we 
have  been  told  we  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by 
July  ist  and  160.000  of  our  boys  will  be  out 
by  next  year. 

I  dont  know  how  many  of  you  feel  as  I  do 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  U  part  of  a  much 
larger  and  much  longer  war — a  war  between 
the  Communists  and  the  Free  World.  It  was 
declared  by  the  Communists.  It  was  declared 
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by  Karl  Marx  before  there  was  a  Conununlst 
country  in  the  world.  It  was  declared  by 
Lenin.  It  was  waged  by  Stalin,  it  has  been 
relentlessly  waged  by  every  communist  leader 
since.  It  Is  b^ng  waged  un  many  fronts  in 
many  forms.  It  is  both  a  cold  and  a  hot  war. 
It  is  an  economic  war  and  a  political  war.  It 
is  a  propaganda  war  and  an  ideological  war. 
It  is  waged  according  to  a  Communist  time- 
table on  battlefields  of  their  own  choosing. 
It  has  a  single  objective,  Commaiiist  control 
of  the  entire  world.  So  far  our  generation  has 
seen  a  divided  Germany;  a  sectored  Berlin; 
a  Russian  occupation  of  Eastern  Europe, 
Northern  China,  Poland,  Hungary,  Turkey, 
Czechoslovakia;  Invasion  of  South  Korea; 
Missile  crisis  In  Cuba;  Algeria,  and  the  forc- 
ing of  the  French  to  withdraw  from  South- 
east Asia.  Our  determination  to  help  free 
people  to  maintain  their  free  institutions 
and  their  national  Integrity  and  to  prevent 
Communism  from  carrying  out  their  threat 
to  encompass  the  world  Is  without  any  doubt 
the  main  reason  we  are  In  this  (M-esent 
conflict. 

We  are  the  world's  one  h(^;>e  to  contain 
communism  until  It  destroys  Itself.  We  must 
not  faU  the  freedom  loving  people  through- 
out the  world. 

Everyone  of  us,  whether  we  be  young  or 
old.  Is  sickened  by  war.  Evangelist  Billy 
Graham  In  a  talk  recently  before  3000  busi- 
ness leaders  attending  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce  said 
"As  long  as  we  have  one  man  in  the  world 
who  hates,  who  has  prejudice  and  intoler- 
ance, we  have  ttie  danger  of  another  world 
war  that  could  tear  civilization  apart.  Some- 
thing Is  wrong  with  the  human  race  that 
civilization  has  not  solved,  something  that 
eulttire  has  not  solved,  something  that  social 
opportunities  and  economic  advantage  have 
not  solved.  It  is  man  who  must  solve  the 
problem  of  himself  before  he  can  solve  the 
problems  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  The 
only  solution  to  this  dilemma  is  to  regener- 
ate human  nature  so  that  hate  is  replaced  by 
love.  Intolerance  by  charity,  so  that  prejudice, 
lust  and  hate  are  taken  away  and  men  will 
not  fight  In  wars  nor  resort  to  violence." 

This  Is  easy  for  BUly  Graham  to  say.  But, 
can  we  actually  do  anything  about  It.  First, 
we  must  realize  that  man  must  create  his 
own  happiness  A  man  Is  not  mature  until 
he  relates  himself  to  the  universe.  He  Is  not 
educated  until  he  has  disciplined  his  emo- 
tions. Whenever  one  goes  counter  to  the 
basic  strong  currenu  of  life,  he  shall  one  day 
flnd  that  he  was  merely  deluding  himself. 
This  challenge  demands  more  than  under- 
standing and  sympathy,  more  than  Just 
token  performance.  It  demands  the  develop- 
ing of  the  sense  of  personal  resfvonslblUty 
and  Initiative  to  bring  order  to  a  heartsick 
world.  However,  In  trying  to  do  our  personal 
thing  to  help  bring  about  this  order  we  must 
act  orderly. 

In  every  game  or  situation  throughout  life 
there  must  be  a  set  of  rules.  We  cannot  as  we 
call  It  play  the  game  unless  these  rules  are 
clearly  defined  and  then  lived  up  to. 

Someone  in  authority  has  set  out  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  all  the  sports  repre- 
sented;— be  It  baseball,  tennis,  track  or  golf 
which  we  must  respect  in  order  to  play  cor- 
rectly. Ignorance  especially  In  this  special 
world  of  sports  Is  no  excuse. 

Today  the  word  rules  Is  a  real  "red  flag" 
term  to  some  people.  They  dont  like  "rules" 
and  they  let  the  world  know  how  they  feel 
about  them. 

It  Is  human  natvire  to  resist  barriers.  It 
seems  to  Irritate  our  urge  or  drive  for  self 
survival.  Even  animals  don't  like  cages  or 
restrictions  of  any  sort.  They  want  to  be  free. 
Man  usually  desires  freedom  of  expression. 
When  this  is  stymied  he  resists  It  In  various 
ways.  Therefore,  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  some 
people  react  unfavorable  to  any  type  of  rules 
and  regulations.  In  a  civilized  society  man 
can  be  free  only  when  he  obeys  laws  and 
abides  by  rules. 
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Order  makes  life  possible.  Order  is  hooks 
for  hats,  racks  for  shoes,  procedures  for  traf- 
fic and  a  place  for  everything.  Order  is  the 
frame  without  which  all  values  lose  shape. 
Order  is  the  ground  beneath  our  feet.  Those 
who  cry  (or  immediate  and  drastic  changes 
at  the  time  of  disorder  and  violence  should 
recall  that  without  order  no  one  can  have 
anything.  Order  is  rules  and  regulations  that 
are  so  vitally  necessary  to  preserve  our  Ub- 
erty.  The  youth  minority  that  I  spoke  of 
earlier  feel  that  this  precious  liberty  that 
we  have  and  are  flgbtlng  so  hajrd  for  means 
doing  Just  what  they  please.  Don't  allow 
them  to  confuse  you. 

Tfie  Liberty  of  one  person  ends  where  the 
liberty  of  other  persons  begins.  In  order 
to  have  li'oerty  there  must  be  responsibility 
and  observance  of  laws.  Rules  and  regula- 
tions are  vitally  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order.  Any  other  means  will 
lead  to  chaos  and  disorder.  Liberty  does 
not  confer  the  privilege  of  infringing  on 
the  rights  of  others.  It  must  be  exercised 
within  reason,  kept  under  control.  It  must 
be  within  the  law.  As  good  Americans,  proud 
of  our  coimtry  we  must  be  ever  ready  to 
defend  our  rights,  and  under  God,  exercise 
our   heritage   as   law   abiding   citizens. 

Today  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  Is 
not  money,  not  big  buildings,  nor  armies 
of  atomic  power  but  character. 

When  Horace  Greeley  was  dying  he  ex- 
claimed "Paime  is  a  vapor,  popularity  an  ac- 
cident, riches  take  wings,  those  who  cheer 
today  will  curse  tomorrow  only  one  thing 
endures,  character!" 

These  weighty  words  bid  all  remember  that 
life's  one  task  is  the  making  of  manhood — 
our  world  is  a  oollege.  events  are  teachers, 
happiness  is  the  graduating  point,  character 
i&  the  diploma  God  gives  man. 

This  world  of  ours  needs  men  who  can  be 
depended  upon,  who  puts  others  before  them- 
selves and  who  are  not  afraid  to  be  counted. 
Those  who  are  able  to  add  something  to  the 
uplifting  of  political  life,  something  to  the 
brotherhood  of  social  life,  something  to  the 
practical  efficiency  of  spiritual  life,  the  abil- 
ity to  agree  to  disagree  without  being  dis- 
agreeable and  the  good  old  common  sense  to 
weigh  all  the  values  before  making  a  deci- 
sion. Then  and  only  then  will  we  have  done 
mankind  a  real  service. 

Life  Is  good  if  we  play  according  to  the 
rules.  But  we  cannot  live  and  make  ourselves 
better  for  ourselves  alone  While  self  pres- 
ervation is  a  fundamental  Instinct  of  human 
nature,  consideration  for  others  Is  a  primary 
law  of  society.  This  primary  law  should  be 
our  doctrine  in  our  quest  and  hoi>e  for  the 
blessings  of  a  real  and  lasting  peace. 

The  noted  critic  John  Mason  Brown  gave 
vivid  testimony  to  the  Joy  of  service  in  these 
words  and  I  quote:  "No  one  I  am  convinced, 
can  be  happy  who  Lives  only  for  himself,  bet- 
ter, more  enduring  and  worthier  than  we  are. 
People,  ideas,  causes — these  offer  the  one 
pKissible  escape  not  merely  from  selfishness 
but  from  the  hungers  of  solitude  and  the 
sorrows  of  aimlesaneas." 

The  pitiful  people  are  those  who  in  their 
living  elect  to  be  spectatcx^  rather  than  par- 
ticipants; the  tragic  ones  are  those  sight- 
seers who  turn  their  backs  deliberately  on 
the  procession.  Ttie  only  true  happiness 
comes  from  squandering  ourselves  for  a  pur- 
pose. In  the  struggle  In  which  the  free  world 
is  now  engaged  there  is  no  assurance  that  we 
shall  survive,  unless  as  Individual  men  and 
women  we  possess  those  qualities  of  charac- 
ter which  determine,  finally  whether  a  civil- 
ization Uves  or  whether  It  dies.  So  my  friends, 
lets  get  involved,  but  lets  remember  the  rules. 
Our  future  is  unlimited  to  the  extent  of 
what  we  can  do  as  civilized  human  beings, 
as  good  members  of  our  community,  as  good 
Americans  Imbued  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
four  freedoms  to  further  and  expound  the 
precepts  and  Ideals  of  peace,  brotherly  love, 
democracy  and  "Whau  ri^ht  with  AmaiUM" 
for  all  mankind. 
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THE  AGE  OF     AQUAIlIUS 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKI^HOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTTATIVES 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker 
call  the  attention  of  the  Meijibers 
speech,  "The  Age  of  Aquarius, 
by  Miss  Betsy  Ballard,  a  fres 
dent  at  East  Central  State  College 
Okla.,  in  my  district.  Miss  BalL  ird 
sidered  one  of  the  most  giftep 
ants  ever  to  participate  in 
old  Third  District  Oratorical 

There  are  six  colleges  in 
four  of  which  are  2-year  colleges 
4-year.  Each  college  is  eligib 
a  freshman  or  sophomore 
to  this  event  which  is  hosted 
on  a  different  campus. 

The  1970  first-place  winner 
and  drama  major  and  an 
debater.  Her  speech  was  deli\'tred 
notes,  and  at  my  request  was 
essay  form  from  memory.  Her 
problems  of  self-identification 
munication,  while  not  unusual 
with  in  a  highly  original  manner 
to  my  mind  indicates  that  the 
no  problem   in  either  area, 
lard's  oration  follows : 

The  Ace  of  Aqcartus 
(By  Betsy  BaUardi 

"When  the  moon  Is  In  the 
and  Jupiter  aligns  with  Mars,  tbei  i 
guide  the  planet  and  love  will  steei 
Perhaps  when  you  beard  these 
the   Broadway  musical.  Hair,  you 
as   I   did.  Just   when   this  magic  il 
Aquarius"  is  ever  going  to  take 
you  listened  to  those  lyrics  which 
a  beautiful  future  time  when  ev 
ing  to  get  along  perfectly,  there 
to  be  any  problems — no  strife 
picked  up  a  newspaper  and  read 
lines  and  realized  that  things  are 
any    better.    They're    getting 
then  you  realized,  as  I  did,  that 
stems,  in  part,  from  the  Indlvldu 
Individual  faces  two  staggering 
today's      society:       self 
communication. 

First  of  all.  how  do  you  And  y 
tlcular  self?  I'm  sure  that 
one  time  or  another  has  wonder^ 
self.   "Who  am  I?  Will  I  ever  be 
a   place    for    myself?   Will   I   evef 
These  questions  are  by  no  means 
today's  highly  complex  society 
sures  to  conform  are  always 
machines  seem  to  be  tuml-^g  oul 
more  carbon  copies  of  people,  thij 
Identity  has  become  Increasingly 
The  futility  of  finding  one's  sel 
summed  up  In  a  short  poem  by 
mlngs: 
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"To  be  yourself 
In  a  world  that  Is  doing  its 
night  and  day 
to  make  you  someone  else 
means  to  fight  the  hardest 
that  any  human  being  can 
and  never  stop  fighting.' 


But  now  some  people  have  s 
Ing,   and   that's   where   the   trou 
example  of  this  is  the  extreme 
the  age  groups.  In  an  effort  to 
security,  many  young  people  hav« 
drugs,  dirt  arid  long  hair   They 
the  youth  movement  so  that  the 
up  a  mask  to  the  world  and  say 
This  Is  where  I  belong."  But 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

really  come  any  closer  to  finding  themselves. 
They  haven't  really  solved  any  problem. 
They  have  given  up  their  Individuality  for  a 
false  sense  of  belonging,  for  a  comforting 
semblance  to  present  to  the  world. 

But  the  older  people  are  Just  as  guilty,  In 
their  own  way.  In  their  search  for  Identity, 
many  of  them  have  Joined  what  Is  now 
termed  the  "Silent  Majority,"  They  wear 
their  conservative  suits,  drive  their  reason- 
ably-priced cars  and  condemn  anything  new, 
better  or  different,  as  radical.  They,  too,  have 
not  found  themselves  They,  too.  are  hiding 
behind  a  mask. 

But  lets  say  that  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  find  your  own  particular  self;  what  hap- 
pens then?  You  run  up  against  the  second 
problem:  communication.  How  do  you  stand 
up  and  say.  "This  Is  how  I  will  be  accepted."? 
It  isn't  easy.  This  Is  evidenced  by  the  recent 
segregation  disagreements.  The  children  in 
the  buses  are  saying,  "We  want  to  be  edu- 
cated. We  want  to  go  to  school  here.  This  Is 
us:  accept  us,"  While  the  adults  outside 
throwing  the  bricks  are  saying,  "This  Is  our 
school.  This  Is  our  system.  We  don't  want 
you  here.  Accept  that."  Both  groups  are 
desperately  trying  to  be  heard,  but  neither  is 
trying  to  hear.  This  lack  of  communication 
has  been  satirized  In  a  popular  song,  "The 
Rapper,"  which  states  that  people  today  don't 
ever  touch — they  rap.  They  never  really  be- 
come part  of  anyone  else. 

Perhaps  by  now  you're  wondering,  "Just 
what  can  I  do  to  help?  What  would  my  one 
little  effort  accomplish?"  Well,  I  wondered 
the  same  thing  and  I  came  up  with  a  few 
solutions.  You  can  do  one  of  three  things: 
first,  you  can  do  one  stupid  thing  a  day.  Now, 
It  has  to  be  something  stupid.  It  can't  have 
any  purpose  or  meaning.  Just  something  to 
help  let  off  steam.  Speaking  from  personal 
experience.  I'll  show  you  how  this  works:  I 
stayed  up  very  late  one  night,  finishing  a 
research  paper  over  Adolph  Hitler  and  the 
concentration  camps.  I  was  really  depressed 
when  I  finished  It.  both  because  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  the  time  I  spent  on  it.  In  a 
way.  I  felt  somehow  responsible  for  what  had 
happened  to  the  Jews  during  world  War  U. 
Anyway,  I  finished  It  and  turned  it  In  the 
next  day.  and  I  was  walking  across  campus 
with  my  arms  full  of  books  I'd  used  to  re- 
search the  subject,  when  all  of  a  sudden  It 
hit  me:  I'm  done  with  the  thing!  And  I  Just 
had  to  do  something,  so  I  threw  all  my  books 
into  the  air  and  watched  them  fall  and  fell 
to  my  knees  In  the  grass,  screaming  and 
praising  the  Lord.  And  you  know,  that  was  a 
stupid  thing  to  do.  but  I  felt  better  than 
I  had  in  weeks — I  felt  released.  Now  someone 
Is  always  going  to  point  to  the  holes  In  this; 
they  would  have  pointed  out  to  me  that  the 
library  book  cover  I  ripped  off  cost  me  two 
and  a  half  dollars,  and  that  the  people  in  the 
classes  that  I  disturbed  with  my  yelling  were 
really  annoyed.  But  I  think  that  If  I  weighed 
the  cost  of  that  library  book  emd  the  dis- 
turbance I  caused  against  the  feeling  of  re- 
lief I  experienced.  I'd  find  out  that  I  came 
out  ahead,  and  I'd  do  It  again. 

But  I'm  not  saying  that  that  will  work 
for  everyone.  If  you  don't  want  to  do  that, 
you  can  adopt  a  slogan  to  live  by.  Juat  some 
simple  phrase  that  will  help  you  when  the 
pressures  build  up.  The  Trapplst  Monks  In 
Kentucky  have  one:  theirs  Is  "Work  and 
pray"  and  that  seems  to  work  for  them.  But 
yours  doesn't  have  to  be  anything  serious, 
it  could  be  "Prunes  will  conquer  the  world" 
or  "Purple  bunny  rabbits  are  far  superior  to 
white  ones"  or  anything  that  strikes  your 
fancy. 

But  If  you  don't  want  to  do  either  of  those 
things.  If  you  go  In  for  something  difficult, 
something  meaningful,  greet  one  person  a 
day  sincerely,  from  yotir  heart.  I  believe  the 
greeting  In  the  times  of  the  apostles  went, 
"The  blessings  of  God  be  upon  you  and 
your  family."  Try  and  put  that  amount  of 
sincerity  Into  your  greeting.  Just  go  up   to 
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someone  you  know,  or  someone  you  dont 
know  and  say,  "Hello,  friend."  and  watch 
what  they  do.  Tliey  might  walk  away,  they 
might  not  even  look  at  you.  But  they  might 
answer  you,  "Hello,  friend."  And  for  that  one 
brief  moment,  you  won't  have  rapped — you'll 
have  touched:  you  will  have  become  a  part 
of  someone  else.  You  will  have  communi- 
cated. 

My  advice  was  once  siunmed  up  by  a  far 
more  capable  source  when,  in  Hamlet,  old 
Polonlus  says  to  his  son  Laertes,  "To  thine 
own  self  be  true.  Thus  It  must  follow,  as  the 
night  the  day,  thou  canst  not  then  be  false 
to  any  man." 

Well,  I  started  out  with  Hair,  then  mo\-ed 
from  E.  E.  Cummlngs  to  Shakespeare;  per- 
haps It  might  be  well  to  wind  up  with  Hair. 
The  rest  of  the  song  goes:  "Harmony  and 
understanding,  sympathy  and  trust  abound- 
ing. No  more  falsehoods  or  derisions — golden 
living  dreams  of  visions.  Mystic  crystal  reve- 
lations and  the  mind's  true  liberation." 

It's  a  beautiful  dream.  Isn't  It?  But,  you 
know,  it's  never  going  to  happen,  not  until 
the  problems  of  self-ldentlflcatlon  and  com- 
munication are  answered.  And  I  can't  answer 
them  because  they  are  such  purely  personal 
problems.  I  can't  offer  an  all-encompassing 
solution  that  will  work  for  everyone — the 
ones  I  offered  are  purely  superficial;  they 
won't  solve  the  problems  of  segregation  or 
bridge  the  generation  gap.  They  won't  ac- 
complish anything  until  there  Is  a  change  in 
people.  Until  there  Is  a  change  In  me  and  a 
change  In  you  to  make  us  realize  the  su- 
preme of  recognizing  and  becoming  the  In- 
dividual and  of  striving  for  and  achieving 
true  communication.  But  maybe  some  day 
this  will  take  place;  maybe  some  day  this 
will  actually  happen.  And  then  "to  be  your- 
self" won't  be  "the  hardest  battle  any  human 
being  can  flght."  Maybe  then  we  will  find  our- 
selves living  In  the  Age  of  Aquarius. 


RESOURCES  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr,  Speaker,  there 
is  a  little  need  for  me  to  comment  on 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  proper 
environment  in  this  Nation,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  world,  if  man  is  to  con- 
tinue to  live  in  comfort  and  security 
on  the  planet  earth.  A  great  deal  has 
been  written  on  this  subject  in  recent 
months.  Much  of  this  material  has  been 
excellent  but  some,  unfortunately,  has 
not  been  accurate  and,  in  my  opinion, 
it  has  missed  the  mark  by  indicating 
that  man  alone  is  the  only  factor  that 
has  caused  a  degradation  in  our  envi- 
ronment. Man  certainly  has  caused 
changes  in  the  environment,  and  many 
of  these  changes  have  been  thoughtless 
and  unnecessarily  harmful.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  what  we  must  strive  to 
achieve  is  not  a  static  environment,  not 
one  in  which  there  is  no  change  or  prog- 
ress, but  rather  one  in  which  there  is 
a  balance  between  the  needs  of  man  and 
the  needs  of  nature.  I  do  not  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  industrial  or 
technological  progress  and  advancement 
must  stop  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  nec- 
essary that  they  stop.  Redirected,  yes. 
but  not  stopped. 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  ap- 
pear at  the  commencement  exercises  at 
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the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  at  Golden, 
Colo.  One  of  the  participants  on  that 
occasion  was  Dr.  'William  T.  Pecora,  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Dr. 
Pecora's  remarks  on  the  environment 
and  the  need  for  balance  between  the 
needs  of  man  and  those  of  nature  struck 
me  as  being  both  objective  and  pertinent 
and  I  commend  them  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  address  by 
Dr.  Pecora  in  the  Record: 

Resources  and  Environment — Quest 

FOR  Bau^nce 

( By  W.  T.  Pecora.  Director,  U.S. 

Geological  Survey) 

Ancient  man  lived  In  harmony  with  na- 
ture. His  existence  was  precarious  but  he 
accepted  the  good  and  the  bad  as  qualities 
beyond  his  control  and  be  stood  In  awe 
at  natural  phenomena  he  could  not  under- 
stand. Prom  this  himible  beginning  evolved 
our  present  society  which  now  indicts  man 
for  all  environmental  Ills  and  assumes  that 
nature  can  be  shaped  to  meet  his  every 
need.  The  ability  to  maintain  an  acceptable 
environment  can  be  hindered  by  failure  to 
recognize  basic  earth  processes  and  quaUty 
patterns  beyond  our  control.  With  the  in- 
tellectual development  now  achieved  by 
man.  It  Is  inexcusable  that  we  should  fall 
to  predict  responses  of  nature  consequent 
to  our  own  development.  Environmental 
degradation  Is  a  natural  process  on  earth. 
Man.  however.  Is  beginning  to  contribute 
to  that  degradation  In  large  measure  In  cer- 
tain areas.  Man  has  begun  t»  develop  an 
awareness  that  better  housekeeping  of  the 
earth  must  be  practiced  as  he  continues  to 
take  from  the  earth  the  things  he  needs 
and  uses. 

planet  earth  is  man's  abode 
For  some  5  billion  years  the  planet  Earth 
has  revolved  about  the  sun;  and  there  Is  good 
reason  to  believe  its  Journey  will  extend  be- 
yond another  5  billion  years.  Throughout 
this  period  the  earth  has  undergone  con- 
stant change — mountains  have  risen  where 
oceans  formerly  existed;  animal  and  plant 
species  have  flourished  and  become  extinct; 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes  have  always  been 
with  us;  rivers  and  plains  have  appeared  and 
reappeared:  and  glaciers  have  covered  large 
segments  of  the  planet  many  times.  Although 
on  Earth  but  a  few  million  years  at  the  most, 
man  has  In  the  past  200  years  unraveled  a 
great  deal  of  earth  history  and  learned  bow 
to  use  the  planet  to  meet  his  growing  needs 
for  survival. 

As  earthboiind  residents,  we  look  con- 
stantly, nevertheless,  to  other  planets.  One. 
the  moon,  satellite  of  the  earth,  has  already 
been  visited  and  found  to  be  totally  hostile 
to  man.  The  surface  of  Venus  is  too  hot  for 
us.  and  Mars  offers  little.  If  any  hope.  The 
other  planets  are  simply  out  of  the  question. 
Man,  Indeed,  Is  earthbound  and  we  must 
learn  to  accept  this  Inescapable  circumstance. 
Of  the  billions  of  galaxies  that  exist  In 
the  universe,  perhaps  there  Is  at  least  one 
other  solar  system  like  ours  with  a  planet 
in  the  same  solar  position.  Wherever  that  may 
be.  It  Is  beyond  our  reach,  however  great 
our  expectation.  We  must  learn  to  live  on 
this  planet  throughout  our  full  existence  as 
one  species. 

civilization  alwats  moves  forward 

Man  has  achieved  phenomenal  advance 
over  10.000  years  In  the  face  of  a  world  popu- 
lation Increase  from  a  few  million  then  to 
3V^  billion  today.  The  complex  development 
of  society  over  this  period  was  accomplished 
because  man  has  an  intellect  that  could  in- 
novate, plan,  acquire  information,  store  It.^ 
pass  It  along  to  succeeding  generations,  and 
Increase  the  level  of  Its  systemic  Intellect 
through  research  and  development.  What 
has  often  been  called  Intellectual  curiosity,  as 
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directed  toward  our  total  environment,  is 
really  a  necessity  by  society  If  It  is  to  avert 
disaster. 

Man  now  truly  Inhabits  the  entire  planet. 
He  has  crossed  mountains  and  oceans,  ex- 
plored the  poles,  and  burrowed  deeply  under- 
ground. The  simple  but  astute  primitive  ob- 
server of  nature  and  natural  processes  has 
developed  into  the  creative  scientists  who 
serves  man's  mind  in  seeking  to  feed  the 
technologic  engines  of  modern  society.  Those 
unique  qulnqueremes  of  ancient  times  have 
developed  into  Jet  aircraft;  simple  mathe- 
matical devices  that  were  developed  sepa- 
rately in  different  civilizations  have  grown 
Into  complex  modem  computer  systems:  sig- 
nal drums  have  blossomed  Into  telecom- 
munications systems  that  link  hemispheres. 
Real  time  for  man  now  has  real  meaning,  and 
you  are  part  of  all  of  this.  You  cannot  ignore 
nor  escape  your  role.  Your  generation  wlU  do 
deeds  only  dreamed  of  by  mine.  Just  as  my 
generation  made  a  g^lant  step  from  my 
father's.  The  status  quo  may  have  meaning 
for  other  species  on  earth;  but  for  man  there 
Is  no  status  quo  because  of  his  Intellectual 
capability. 

projected  RESOXntCE  NEEDS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  resource  needs  of 
the  society  that  makes  up  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  are  at  the  apex  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  yet  within  the  life  span  of  200  mil- 
lion people  now  living  In  the  United  States, 
this  nation  will  consume  from  the  earth: 

6^  quadrillion  gallons  of  water 

7 ',2  billion  tons  of  iron  ore 

1  »4  billion  tons  of  altimlnum  ore 

1  billion  tons  of  phosphate  rock 

100  million  tons  of  copper  and  so  forth. 

In  40  years,  our  population  will  double. 
Just  think  of  the  added  requirements  of  the 
next  generation* 

Water  usage  will  triple  by  the  year  2,000 

Energy  requirements  will  triple  by  the  year 
2.000 

By  the  year  2.000  we  will  have  to  construct 
as  many  houses  and  other  facilities  as  now 
exist  in  the  United  States. 

This  staggering  amount  of  natural  mineral 
resources  upon  which  the  sustenance  of  the 
Nation  depends  Imposes  a  tremendous  task 
of  new  discovery,  and  new  development.  How 
can  we  do  this  without  changing  the  char- 
acter of  our  environment;  for  society  must 
also  provide  against  excessive  noise,  exces- 
sive pollution,  excessive  degradation  of  the 
landscape,  water-scape,  and  sea-scape.  We  do 
want  the  best  of  *ll  worlds! 

If  this  be  the  situation  for  the  United 
States,  certainly  resource  needs  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  command  even  greater  atten- 
tion. Developing  nations  seek  fulfillment  in 
health  and  economic  betterment.  The  crust 
of  the  earth  Is  worldwide  and  knowledge 
gained  In  one  country  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  by  scientists  and  engineers  in 
others.  The  crust  of  the  earth  has  full  poten- 
tial to  provide  for  man's  needs  If  we  have  the 
motivation  to  procure  and  develop  The  prob- 
lem for  mankind  Is  universal — planetary — 
not  national.  Certainly  International  com- 
petition cannot  go  on  forever;  wars  must 
cease  and  man's  society  must  be  planetlzed 
If  the  species.  Homo  sapiens,  shall  persist  on 
this  earth. 

If  we  must  therefore  take  from  the  earth 
to  provide  for  o\u"selves  we  must  employ  value 
judgment  and  trade-off  concepts  In  deciding 
how  much  to  take  from  our  environment, 
where  to  take  It.  and  how  to  leave  it  In  the 
taking  and  using.  Take  and  use  we  must  or 
we  cEUinot  survive  as  a  species  on  earth, 

THE  NSED  FOR  RESEARCH 

^  If  the  earth  shall  provide  the  materials  for 
the  survival  of  man's  society,  then  a  prudent 
society  must  provide  for  an  Intimate  under- 
standing of  the  earth,  Inquiry  Into  geologic 
processes  that  have  operated  over  the  span 
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of  earth  history,  and  operate  today,  continu- 
ing Inventory  of  current  and  potential  re- 
sources, and  continuing  effort  to  develop  new 
techniques  for  information-gathering  sys- 
tems. Research  and  technologic  development 
are  costly  investments;  but  they  pay  off 
handsomely  in  long  term  benefits.  Too  often 
a  society  thinks  only  of  "now."  The  cumula- 
tive benefits  of  early  endeavors,  on  hind- 
sight, are  superb  demonstration  that  today's 
long  term  is  tomorrow's  short  term.  Time,  for 
man,  Is  a  long  continuum. 

The  best  example  of  this  Is  the  basic  map- 
ping systems  that  have  been  developed  in 
the  past.  These  Include  base  topographic 
maps,  geologic  maps,  hydrologic  maps,  geo- 
physical maps,  geochemlcal  maps,  and  the- 
matic, environmental,  special  subject  maps. 
All  of  these  are  the  products  of  intensive  re- 
search effort.  I  am  concerned  that  the  pace 
of  doing  this  kind  of  work  has  slowed  down 
In  recent  years  and  I  predict  that  our  society 
will  suffer  for  it.  Our  priorities  will  have  to 
be  reordered  because  of  increasing  needs  of 
a  World  society  that  has  a  divine  right  under 
God  to  utilize  our  planet's  total  resources 
and  to  better  the  lot  of  man  on  earth. 

PRIMARY    NATIONAL   RESOtTRCES   COAL 

TTie  United  States,  from  its  very  inception, 
has  been  accused  of  placing  too  much  em- 
phasis upon  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
too  much  effort  In  raising,  through  industry, 
its  so-called  standard  of  living.  This  view 
was  first  stated  unequivocally  In  1831  by 
Alexis  de  Tocquevllle.  a  French  Nobleman 
who  visited  this  country  when  it  had  24 
states  and  13  million  people.  Similar  views 
are  being  stated  today,  as  we  have  grown 
to  50  states  and  200  mlUlon  people.  The 
American  democracy  and  Its  free  enterprise 
system  Is  a  great  and  successful  experiment, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. I.  personally,  see  nothing  wrong  with 
dedication  of  individuals,  or  groups,  toward 
amassment  of  wealth  through  honest  in- 
dustry. But  in  the  process  of  actilevlng  these 
goals  our  society  unwittingly,  or  knowingly, 
has  permitted  deterioration  of  other  values, 
not  measurable  In  dollars  or  numbers,  and 
which  affect  the  quality  of  individual  life  in 
many  ways.  The  growth  of  science  and  tech- 
nology In  discovery  and  utilization  of  our 
basic  resources  has  failed  in  some  ways  and 
in  many  places  to  retain  or  fortify  man's 
natural  environment. 

SOME  MYTHS   OF  OUR  ENVIRONMENT 

It  Is  believed  by  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try that  man  alone  is  degrading  and  pol- 
luting his  environment  because  of  our  mod- 
ern industrial  society.  Some  myths,  however, 
need  to  be  destroyed.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
natural  earth  processes  to  demonstrate  that 
natural  processes  are  by  far  the  principal 
agents  in  modifying  our  environment.  This 
is  not  to  excuse  or  put  aside  what  man  does, 
but  rather  to  put  man's  actions  in  proper 
natural  perspective.  Those  individuals  who 
speak  about  restoring  our  Inherited  environ- 
ment of  pure  air,  pure  rain,  pure  water,  pure 
lakes,  and  pure  coastlines  Ignore  the  inevi- 
tability of  nature. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  more  than  100 
million  tons  of  fixed  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonia  and  nitrates  Is  annually  trans- 
ferred from  the  atmosphere  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth  as  part  of  a  natural  precipitation 
process.  In  the  United  States  alone  there 
falls  upon  the  face  of  our  land  annually 
more  than  4  million  tons  of  table  salt.  2^^ 
million  tons  of  sodltun  sulphate,  and  36  mil- 
lion tons  of  calcium  compounds — all  In 
rain  water. 

Particulate  matter  and  nattiral  gasses  dis- 
persed from  the  volcanoes  Is  a  continuing 
phenomenon.  From  three  eruptions  alone, 
the  Krakatau  eruption  In  Java  (1883),  the 
Mount  Eatmal  eruption  in  Alaska  (I9I2), 
and  the  Hekla  eruption  In  Iceland  (1947) 
more  particulate  matter  in  the  form  of  dust 
and    ash    and    more    combined    gases    were 
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ejected  Into  the  atmosphere  t  lan  from  all 
ol  mankinds  activity.  Add  to  current  vol- 
canic processes  the  normal  act  on  of  winds, 
forest  fires,  and  evaporation  f-om  the  sea. 
and  we  can  readily  conclude  th  at  man  is  an 
Insignificant  agent  In  the  tota,  picture,  al- 
though he  is  becoming  an  im]  ortant  agent 
in  extremely  local  context. 

We  have  long  been  led  to  believe  that 
water  Issuing  from  natural  sp'lngs  is  pure 
and  beneficial  to  health  because  of  Its  purity. 
The  springs  issuing  into  the  iLrkansas  and 
Red  Rivers  carry  17  tons  of  sail  per  minute. 
In  the  Lower  Colorado  River  salt  springs 
carry  1.500  tons  of  salt  per  day,  The  Lemon- 
ade Springs  in  New  Mexico  can  c  900  pounds 
of  sulphuric  acid  per  million  p  )unds  of  wa- 
ter, which  Is  ten  times  the  acid  concentra- 
tion of  most  acid  mine  streams  In  the  coun- 
try. Hot  Springs  In  Yellowstone  Park  is  like- 
wise many  times  more  acidic  thi  in  the  typical 
acid  stream  in  a  coal  mining  district.  The 
Azure  Yampah  spring  in  Coloiado  contains 
eight  Umes  the  radium  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  sets  as  a  safe  lin  lit.  These  are 
but  a  few  examples  of  the  kln<  of  pollution 
that  goes  on  continually  f  rom  natural 
springs. 

The  lakes  and  ponds  througiout  geologic 
history  have  gone  through  a  life  cycle  of 
blrtb.  maturity,  old  age.  and  disappearance. 
No  lake  is  truly  permanent.  So)  ne  of  our  in- 
land lakes  during  their  mature  stage  be- 
come more  salty  than  the  ocetin  Itself.  The 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  nearlng  its  dying  stages. 
Once  20.000  sq.  ml.  In  area.  iLake  Bonne- 
ville), it  Is  now  only  950  sq.  ml.  In  area. 
Many  thousands  of  years  ago  It  was  essen- 
tially a  fresh  water  lake,  fed  di  ring  the  plu- 
vial period  of  the  Great  Ice  Ags.  and  now  it 
is  about  ten  times  as  salty  aa  sea  water. 

We  frequently  hear  that  Lakd  Erie  Is  dead. 
This  Is  pure  rubbish.  Lake  Erlif  is  the  shal- 
lowest of  the  Great  Lakes,  was  created  about 
20.000  years  ago  and,  barring  another  Ice 
Age.  has  several  thousand  of  y  (ars  yet  to  go 
before  senility.  The  western  part  of  the 
lake  Is  extremely  shallow  and  r<  celves  a  large 
amount  of  natural  organic  m!iterial  trans- 
ported from  the  surrounding  terrain.  Here 
is  where  the  algae  growth  hai  always  been 
present.  Lake  Erie  has  contlnu^ly  produced 
about  60  "T-  of  the  fish  catch  of  the  entire 
Great  Lakee  system,  consistently  over  the 
past  100  years.  This  Is  not  a  meirk  of  a  dead 
lake.  Green  Bay.  of  Lake  Mlchifan.  so  named 
by  the  first  settlers  because  of  tie  green  col- 
or of  the  algae  so  prevalent  i  i  the  Bay  is, 
like  the  western  shallow  part  of  Lake  Erie, 
the  source  of  a  great  amount  ol  organic  mat- 
ter. The  food  supply  for  aquatic  life  is  high 
in  these  environments.  The  o  rygen  supply, 
unfortunately,  diminishes  as  algae  growth 
increases,  as  this  portion  of  the  lake  becomes 
more  and  more  shallow  and  aj  organic  ma- 
terial Is  swept  Into  the  water,  ivhether  from 
natural  or  htiman  sources,  l^^ery  lake  or 
pond,  whether  natural  or  man-made,  faces 
a  similar  life  history.  Man  can  :ertalnly  bet- 
ter or  worsen  a  natural  situai  ion  like  this. 

The  rivers  of  our  nation  ari  being  called 
dirty  because  of  the  works  of  i  lan.  We  must 
understand  that  the  river  systei  as  of  the  land 
are  the  natural  transport  syst  ;ms  for  sedi- 
ment washed  downhill  by  the  i  ains  that  fall 
upon  the  land.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  carries  into  the  ( lull  a  load  of 
more  than  2  million  tons  of  sed  ment  per  day. 
This  Is  equivalent  to  the  had  of  40.000 
freight  cars.  The  Colorado  Rlvnr  carries  Into 
Lake  Mead  about  40,000  tons  per  day.  The 
Parta  River  in  Arizona  la  probally  the  dirtiest 
river  in  the  world.  It  carries  1 500  times  as 
much  sediment  as  the  Mississippi  River  per 
unit  volume  of  water.  This  Is  [a  continuing 
condition  vear  after  year.  Checiix^alfi  are  also 
transported  by  streams  in  phenomenal 
amoxints.  The  Brazos  River  of  Texas,  for  ex- 
ample, transports  35,000  toni  of  dissolved 
salt  per  day.  Peace  Creek  in  1  lorlda  carries 
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twice  the  concentration  of  fluoride  that  Is 
harmful  to  teeth.  Many  rivers  and  streams 
throughout  the  nation  have  natural  quhlities 
that  do  not  meet  the  public  health  standards 
for  drinking  water. 

The  ocean  has  been  the  natural  waste  sink 
for  the  large-scale,  natural  pollution  process 
of  the  earth.  The  character  of  the  ocean  itself 
has  changed  slowly  throughout  geologic  time, 
while  It  has  continually  supported  abundant 
life  of  all  varieties. 

MAN    AS    A    GEOLOGIC    AGENT 

It  must  be  quite  evident  that,  although 
natural  earth  processes  dwarf  the  actions  of 
man  in  a  total  context,  man  can  become  a 
major  geologic  agent  in  a  specific  or  local 
context.  This  inter  reaction  of  man  with 
nature  is  without  question  a  most  Important 
issue  of  future  years.  In  a  society  that  has 
reached  maturity  in  the  industrial  sense,  the 
Issue  of  environmental  alteration  becomes 
more  and  more  acute.  It  Is  within  this  frame- 
work that  certain  actions  100  or  200  years  tgo 
are  now  considered  sinful. 

The  philosophy  of  engineering  project  costs 
Is  being  modified  to  allow  for  certain  actions 
which  in  the  past  were  not  factored  into  our 
cost  analyses.  A  mineral  resource,  for  exam- 
ple, should  not  be  developed  unless  It  is  rich 
enough  to  support  proper  restoration  or  re- 
utlltzatlon  of  the  land.  A  major  pipeline  tra- 
versing Alaska  some  800  miles  should  not  be 
constructed  without  added  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  natural  environment.  Offshore  drill- 
ing for  petroleum  should  not  be  endorsed 
without  the  added  cost  of  providing  maxi- 
mum safeguards  against  pollution.  Cities  and 
Industries  should  not  use  the  water  available 
from  natural  sources  without  factoring  in 
the  ccst  of  returning  the  water  to  a  usable 
state.  The  smokestacks  of  our  refineries  and 
energy  plants  must  not  treat  materials  that 
put  unwanted  matter  Into  our  air.  Reservoirs 
are  constructed  and  rivers  are  diverted.  These 
problems  and  others  like  them  are  familiar 
to  all  of  you.  The  science  and  technology 
which  has  made  possible  the  great  advance  of 
mankind  can  surely  pay  attention  to  thefe 
matters  and  resolve  them. 

Who  will  bear  the  cost,  however?  Who  will 
make  the  policy  decisions?  We  know  that 
government  agencies  have  been  urged  by 
the  people  to  regulate  these  matters,  but  who 
will  pay  the  cost.  I  ask,  for  what  I  am  con- 
vinced scierce  and  technology  can  do  to 
ameliorate  the  situation.  It  must  be  the 
people.  Whether  through  their  tax  partici- 
pation or  whether  it  be  in  the  higher  cost  of 
a  product,  the  people  must  pay  the  cost  both 
In  dollars  and  In  landscape  changes  for  taking 
from  the  environment  what  mankind  needs. 
We  who  represent  science  and  technology  can 
show  how  resources  can  be  utilized  with 
minimal  alteration  or  degradation  of  the  en- 
vironment. We  can  do  this,  however,  only  by 
making  a  complete  Inventory  of  cause  and 
effect — in  other  words — spelling  out  our  costs 
and  trade  offs  in  more  than  Just  dollars. 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Hlcke!  have 
spKJken  of  this  on  many  occasions. 

A  GBEATER  KClf  POR  ENCINZnUMG 

Throughout  history  engineering  accom- 
plishment has  been  a  magnificent  measure 
of  human  achievement,  particularly  where 
new  challenges  were  posed.  Daring  projects, 
planned  on  basic  natural  laws,  carefully 
monitored  In  the  design  and  construction 
stages,  became  on  hindsight  well-conceived 
operations.  For  those  times  the  ancient  Irri- 
gation system  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Roman 
aqueduct,  the  pyramids  were  utterly  fsmtastic 
operations.  The  hot  water  supply  at  Path, 
England  still  functions  perfectly  almost  2,000 
years  after  its  construction.  Today  the 
Hoover  Dam,  the  Open  Pit  at  Bingham,  Utah, 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  or  the  Hudson  River 
Tunnel  mark  great  ventures  of  our  own  era. 

Although  the  engineering  profession  today 
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is  recognized  as  one  which  gets  things  done. 
It  Is  also  recognized  as  one  that  is  essentially 
pragmatic  In  acquiring  maximum  Integrity 
of  structure  and  function  at  minimum  cost. 
A  new  ethic  for  engineering  is  evolving.  More 
and  more  concern  Is  being  directed  to  areas 
of  social  Impact  arising  from  waste  products 
disposal    and    environmental    degradation. 

In  the  1969  Christmas  Pageant  of  Peace  In 
Washington,  DC.  pine  trees  marked  a  path 
for  the  SUtes  of  the  Union — each  tree  for  a 
state.  These  trees  had  been  supplied  by  a 
private  company  In  the  Midwest  and  grown 
on  restored  lands  where  ugly  coal  strip  mines 
had  disrupted  the  landscape.  The  mining 
venture  here  was  but  an  incident  in  a  time 
plan.  How  proud  I  was  to  see  this;  but  so  few 
people  know  of  it  and  other  cases  like  it.  So 
many  are  angry  over  chemical  wastes  dumped 
into  lakes  and  rivers  and  gaseous  products 
from  smelters  and  coal-burning  smoke  stacks 
emitted  to  the  air.  And  their  numbers  are 
increasing ! 

The  value  of  the  extractive  mineral  re- 
sources in  the  United  States  is  currently  in 
the  order  of  $30  billion  annually.  This  in- 
cludes both  the  energy  and  hard  mineral 
resources.  The  impact  of  that  part  of  the  en- 
gineering profession  responsible  (or  this 
mineral  production,  and  Its  subsequent  use 
in  the  economy,  is  profound  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  way  of  life.  American  industry 
Is  in  trouble,  however,  because  of  past 
abuses  to  the  environment  which  admitted- 
ly have  been  magnified  or  distorted  by  some 
critics.  Profit  has  become  an  ugly  word  auid 
the  concept  of  service  to  mankind  derived 
from  engineering  practice  Is  being  ridiculed 
In  many  places.  We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  need  to  develop  our  re- 
sources and  the  need  to  preserve  our  en- 
vironment— both  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. In  your  chosen  profession  of  engi- 
neering you  will  be  very  much  Involved — 
you  will  be  subject  to  pressures  from  both 
sides  and  you  must  be  responsive.  Do  not  be 
silent  under  attack. 

You  young  graduates  will  one  day  be  lead- 
ers in  your  profession.  The  principal  obliga- 
tion of  leadership  is  to  be  alert  to  the  issues, 
to  make  tough  value  judgments,  to  be  forth- 
right in  your  expressions  to  management  and 
to  the  community,  to  seek  facts  but,  in  the 
absence  of  total  facts,  to  have  the  courage 
to  make  gut  decisions  with  a  constant  edge 
toward  people  and  people's  problems.  This  is 
your  quest — a  quest  for  balance. 

You  may  have  read  the  words  expressed 
by  H.  L.  Keenleyside  of  Canada  before  a 
United  Nations  Scientific  Conference.  They 
came  from  a  poem  of  James  Russell  Lowell 
m  hlB  tribute  to  Cromwell.  More  than  any- 
thing else  they  represent  the  philosophic 
view  I  am  presenting  to  you  today.  Let  me 
give  those  words  to  you  now: 

"New  times  demand  new  measures  and  new 
men; 
The  World  advances,  and  in  time  outgrows 
The  laws  that  in  our  father's  day  were  best; 
And  doubtless,  after  us  some  better  scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we. 
Made  wiser  by  the  st«ady  growth  of  truth." 

God  be  with  you  In  your  life's  endeavor. 
Never,  Never,  shade  the  Truth.  Thank  you! 


WESTERN  UNION  SERVICE  TO 
CONGRESS  LAGS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many  oc- 
casions in  recent  months,  I  have  dis- 
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covered  that  important  telegrams  from 
constituents  were  arriving  in  my  con- 
gressional ofiBce  after  the  vote  occurred 
in  the  House.  As  the  pattern  continued,  I 
began  to  check  carefully  only  to  discover 
that  the  timelag  between  the  time  some 
telegrams  arrive  and  the  time  they  are 
delivered  is  inconceivably  long,  and  so 
long  as  to  render  them  useless. 

The  most  glaring  example  occurred 
just  today.  I  requested  important  infor- 
mation from  my  State  on  pending  legis- 
lation. As  the  vote  approached,  the  tele- 
graphed information  still  had  not  ar- 
rived, so  I  telephoned  the  Governor's  of- 
fice and  had  the  text  of  the  telegram 
dictated. 

The  telegram  finally  arrived,  dated  as 
having  been  received  at  12:58  a.m.,  yet 
it  was  not  delivered  to  my  office  until 
3:45  p.m.  At  the  same  time,  a  telegram 
was  delivered  that  had  been  received  by 
Western  Union  at  8:31  a.m. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  deplorable  service 
from  a  company  that  is  trusted  by  the 
sender  for  speed  and  accuracy.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration investigate  this  service,  and 
if  my  experiences  are  being  shared  by 
other  Members,  that  they  Join  me  in  this 
complaint. 


VIOLENCE  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  RAY  BLANTON 

or  TKNNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right 
to  assemble  to  petition  the  Government 
is  a  basic  democratic  privilege  of  a  free 
people.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

As  much  as  I  respect  and  cherish  this 
right  of  the  people,  I  have  become 
alarmed  at  the  violence  which  permeates 
antiwar  demonstrations  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  requested  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  to  compile  sta- 
tistics for  me,  which  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  arrests  made  during  recent  demon- 
strations, and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
in  terms  of  damage  to  public  and  pri- 
vate property,  police  overtime,  and  clean- 
up details.  The  point  I  want  to  make  Is 
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that  the  right  to  peaceful  assembly  is 
worth  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  in  the 
protection  we  should  afford  demonstra- 
tors as  well  as  the  necessary  cleanup 
which  follows  any  massive  gathering  of 
people.  But  the  taxpayers  should  not 
have  to  pay  for  people  who  by  design 
provoke  violence  and  who  abuse  their 
rights. 

Since  January  of  last  year,  antiwar 
demonstrations  which  started  with  the 
inauguration  ceremonies  of  the  Presi- 
dent have  cost  the  taxpayers  $1,581,236 
in  police  overtime  and  cleanup  alone,  not 
to  mention  the  thousands  of  dollars  in 
time  consumed  in  courts  and  adminis- 
trative procedures  prior  to  and  following 
demonstrations. 

Damage  to  public  property  and  to  pri- 
vate pr(H)erty  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
exceeded  $450,000.  At  least  39  police  of- 
ficers sustained  injuries  and  at  least  730 
demonstrators  and  on-lookers. 

These  figures  cover  four  demonstra- 
tions, including  those  at  the  inaugura- 
tion, the  October  and  November  mora- 
torium demonstrations  and  the  most  re- 
cent May  1970  antiwar  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  reports  resujhing  me  that  veteran, 
professional  demonstrators  are  telling 
prospective  demonstrators  that  they  can 
come  to  the  Nation's  Capital  and  partici- 
pate in  demonstrations,  and  if  they  are 
arrested  during  violence  of  any  type, 
they  can  get  off  with  very  minor  penal- 
ties. A  look  at  the  statistics  on  arrests 
Euid  disposition  of  cases  unfortimately 
confirms  the  fact  that  most  participants 
arrested  do  indeed  get  off  lightly. 

It  is  a  practice  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  Board  of  Judges  to  set  a 
"collateral"  for  arrests  of  various  of- 
fenses. The  standard  collateral  used  dur- 
ing demonstrations  ranges  from  $5  to 
$25.  Only  recently,  during  the  demon- 
stration at  American  University  here  was 
the  collatersJ  raised  to  $50.  and  it  was 
done  so  during  the  last  day  of  the  nearly 
week-old  confrontations  which  took  part 
in  the  American  University  area. 

The  rather  ridiculously  low  collat- 
eral amoimts  to  a  small  fine.  The  ar- 
rested individual  puts  up  the  $5,  $10  or 
$25  in  lieu  of  being  taken  into  custody. 
He  can  forfeit  it,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
his  case. 

It  Is  no  small  wonder  that  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  arrested  persons  during 
demonstrations  actually  went  to  court, 

during  the  last  four  demonstrations. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  perhaps  we  need  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  legislation  which  will 
limit  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Bo£u-d  of  Judges  to  set  such  low  collateral 
penalties.  As  a  more  effective  deterrent, 
we  may  need  a  $50  minimum  across  the 
boEird  on  offenses,  or  a  selective  proce- 
dure whereby  at  least  some  of  the  of- 
fenses, such  as  the  throwing  of  missiles, 
destruction  of  property  and  defacing  of 
property,  have  a  higher  collateral  re- 
quirement. I  note  with  particular  interest 
that  while  there  is  a  Federal  statute  set- 
ting a  rather  stiff  penalty  for  mutilation 
of  the  U.S.  fiag,  five  persons  during  the 
inaugural  demonstrations  forfeited  a 
mere  $25  collateral  smd  that  wsis  the  full 
extent  of  their  pimishment.  If  we  are  to 
have  resi>ect  for  the  law,  then  laws  must 
be  obeyed  and  violators  must  be  prose- 
cuted, and  I  wonder  why  these  five  per- 
sons were  allowed  such  light  penalties. 

A  look  at  the  charts  will  bring  imme- 
diately to  mind  the  thought  that  it  is  no 
wonder  why  people  come  to  demonstra- 
tions in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  have  littie 
fear  of  participating  in  unlawful  or  de- 
structive activity. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Corporation 
Coimsel's  Office  should  review  their  pro- 
cedures, and  I  encourage  them  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Board  of  Judges  more  ade- 
quate steps  to  deal  with  unlawful  activi- 
ties during  demonstrations,  and  in  par- 
ticular, procedures  regarding  coUatertil. 
Likewise,  I  believe  Congress  needs  to 
make  a  full  study  of  the  procedures  used, 
and  perhaps  legislation  in  this  field  is  not 
only  warranted,  but  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
charts  in  this  text,  I  am  including  fig- 
ures for  the  1967  demonstration  along 
with  the  January  1969,  October  1969.  No- 
vember 1969,  and  May  1970  anUwar  dem- 
onstration, along  with  injuries  and  ccst 
figures.  I  am  enclosing,  as  a  sample  of 
the  breakdown  of  cost  flgtu-es.  a  chart 
showing  the  cost  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  for  the  antiwar  demon- 
stration in  May  of  this  year,  and  No- 
vember of  last  year. 
Vietnam  tear  moratorium  and  Three  Sisters 

Bridge.  Oct.  15,1969 
Charge — Disorderly:  Numljer 

Arrests    — - J8* 

Elect  to  forfeit  $10 Uo 

Forfeit  in  court  $10 ♦ 

Juveniles  t\imed  over  to  the  youth 
division ^ 


INAUGURAL  ARRESTS  JANUARY  18,  THROUGH  JANUARY  20,  1969 


Charge 

Juveniles 

Elect  forfeit       Elect  forfeit       Qectforfwt                               ^                          .....            tev"™fh*lltl 
Total                  {10                  K5                    $5         Nolle  pros          No  paper               Guilty           to  youth  aid 

Disorderly 

«                    ?0 1 pj } 

Dastructlon  ot  property 

Mutilation  ol  U.S.  flag 

Pedestrian  violation 

Depositing  trash 

Placing  advertisement 

Burning  ol  US.  flag 

Throwing  missiles 

C.O.W „ - 

l;::::::;::::';:::::::^--"---iEEEEEEE:.....^ :::::::::::::: 

i .'; r::;::::::::::::::;;;;;:;:;:::;:;:;;:;;::;::;:::::::::::::::"-::-:" 

3 3 

i * :""          r:::::::::::::: i 

f  —• 1 

Assault  on  polic* 

Total                                         

101                    72                     8                     9                     1                      2                     3                       * 

>  1-$100  or  30  days-l  to  30  days. 
n  to  60  days. 
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NEW  MOBILIZATION  AND  VIETNAM  EMBASSY  DEMONSTRATIONS  NOV.  14  THROUGH 

NOV. 

17.  1969 

June  26, 

1970 

Charge 

Total 

Elect  forfeit 
$10 

Forfeit  in 

court       No  papers      Nolle  pros 

Not  guilty 

Juveniles 

Continued    turned  over 

Dismissed         in  court  to  youth  aid 

Guilty 

Dhordafty.. 

Destruction  ot  property 

172 

19 
21 

106 
M 

i' 

38                 11                  7 

2 
..... 
1 

i ..'.'."'. 

1 

8  ... 
1 
1  ... 

0) 

MutUatnn  o<  U.S.  fla(        

Unlawful  entry 

Demonstrating  within  500  feet  of  an  embasa 

' 

1      

..... 
1 

1 

.......... 

Defacin£  Washington  Monument  

1 

v^\[v\.\vv."V^" 2 

2 

C  D  W  Itnite            

1 

1  .. 

TaW 

230 

126 

41                  14                  24 

7 

3 

2 

12 

1 

>  1  to  180  days. 

PEACE  I 

lARCH.  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  DEMONSTRATION,  AND  HEW  DEMONSTRATION 

MAY  8  THROUGH  MAY  14,  1970 

Charge 

Total 

Elect 
forfeit  i\0 

Elect 
forfeit  $25 

Forfeit                                  Not 
in  court           Guilty            guilty 

No 
papers 

Juveniles 
turned  over 
Nolle      Continued        to  youth    Turned  over 
pros          in  court                aid          to  ASPD 

Oisorrteffy                         .... 

365 

174 

s' 

2 

r 

19 
4 

133                  1                   1 
2 

25 
..... 

..... 

3 

3 

1 

......... 

4 

2 

Destruction  ot  property 

A.O.W  ..  

Auault  on  Dolicc                    .  .      

3  .. 
I  .. 
1  .. 

P  P  W 

1 

1 

... 

1 

5 

Violation  oolice  linft 

10 

Improper  riding  auto 

3 

1 

Total          

393 

182 

23 

144                  1                   1 

27 

3 

6 

4 

2 

INJURIES  COST-ANTIWAR  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  WASHINGTON 

D.C. 

October  1967        January  1969 

October  1969 

November  1969 

May  1970 

Injuries: 

a   To  police  officers 

13                       (') 
10                       0) 
24                        (•) 

$129,475              $265,100 

None 
None 
None 
None 
$27,422 

26 

0 

5580 

$244,130  t« 
$688,714   . 

"»B8,i30. 

... 

13 

b  To  military  personnel 

0 

c    To  demonstrators 'onlookefs 

>150 

Estimated  damage  to  public  and  private  pre 

)erty 

lime  and  cleanup.. 

$185,325 

J600.000 

lUnknowiL 

I  Major  portion  were  those  treated  for  exposure  to  tear  gas. 
UMMARY  OF  COSTS  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  ANTIWAR  DEMONSTRATION  OF  MAY  9-10.  1970 

Agency 

Direct      Indirect 
costs         costs 

Total 
costs 

Funds 

absort)ed 

by 

agency 

Addi- 
tional 
funds 
needed 

Ag«ney 

Direct 
costs 

IndirKt 
costs 

Total 
costs 

Funds 

absorbed 

by 

agency 

Addi- 
tional 
funds 
needed 

J253 

268 

1.909 

$253 

268 

1.909 

417 

71 

1,283 

2,722 

2,217 

396 

199  . 

60 

528.821 

$253    .. 
268    . 
181 

417  ... 
71   ... 
1.283     .. 
2.722 

$1,729 

Fire  Department 

Juvenile  Court 

Department  of  Corrections... 

... 

15.000 

4.198 

27.572 

187 

5,418 

498 

11.402 

8.697 

,1.083 

15,000 

4.198 

27,572 

187 

6,376 

631 

11.402 

8,697 

613.844 

$1,083 
82 

Public  Affairs  Office.. 

Personnel  Office 

417 

71  

Jl,283 

Recreation  Department 

$4,198 

National  Park  Service- 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

27. 572 

187 

6,376 

631 

Department  of  General  Services 

$958 

133 

Office  of  Civil  Defense 

2.722    .  . 

Public  Health 

Public  Welfare 

Department  of  Highways  and 
Sanitary  Engineering 

Total 

TraJBc.' 

... 

,1 

Department  of  Economic  Development  . 

2.217 

2,217  ... 

^ 

Youth  Opportunity  Services. 

396 

199 

60 

396  .. 

60  ... 

528  821 

199 

11,402 

Coroner  s  Office 

8,697 

Zoning  Commission              .     . 



Ktetropolltan  Police 

28,821 

Source:  Office  ot  Budget  and  Executive  K 

anagement.  May  22, 1970. 

ANTIWAR  DEMONSTRATION  OF  NOV.  1M5.  COSTS  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Agency 

Direct      Indirect 
costs          costs 

Total 
costs 

Funds 

absorbed 

by 

agetKy 

Addi- 
tional 
funds 
needed 

Agency 

Direct 
costs 

Indirect 
costs 

ToUl 
costs 

Funds 

absorbed 

by 

agency 

Addi- 
tional 
binds 
newled 

Corporation  Counsel 

$3, 399 

$3,399 

3.979 

232 

445 

544,502 

5.642 

2.995 

22 

232 

11,130  . 

$3,399  . 

Public  Schools 

$107 
4.209 
41.725 
33.989 
9.508 
17.956 
6.006 

$830 

$937 

4,209 

41.725 

35.795 

9.508 

17.956 

6.006 

$937 

Department  of  General  Services 

..^.      «.979 

445 

i44.502 

$3,979 

443,282 
5.642 
2.995 

11,130 

Recreation  Department    .  .. 

$4,209 

232  .. 
♦45  .- 
101.220 

41,725 
15.795 
9.508 
17.956 

Office  of  the  Coroner 

Department  of  Public  Health. 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Department  of  Highways  and 
Department  of  Sanitary  Engin 

ToUl 

1.806 

20.000 

Metropolitan  Police 

traffic 
eering. 

---_ 

Fire  Department 

Office  of  Civil  Defens*      — 

5,642 

2.969              26 
22            . 

232 

10,500            630 

22... 

232  .   . 

6.006 

D  C  Bail  Agency 

681.523 

7.191 

688,714 

191.471 

497.243 

Department  ot  Corrections 

Source:  Office  of  Budget  and  Executive  C 

epartment.  Nov.  26, 

1969. 
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THE  SOYBEAN  REVITALIZATION 
TOOK  COURAGE— A  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  HARDIN  AND  PALMBY  POLI- 
CIES 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OP    IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  soybean  producer,  I  wish  today  to 
call  attention  to  some  basic  facts  about 
soybeans  and  especially  the  current  mar- 
ket prices  for  soybeans.  Today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  indicates  that  the  free 
market  price  is  about  10  cents  per  bushel 
above  the  1969  level.  The  current  market 
price  structure  is  a  reflection  of  the  basic 
fact  that  a  market  oriented  price  support 
policy  and  astute  market  expanding  op- 
erations replaced  the  previous  uneco- 
nomic market  destroying  policies.  For 
the  wisdom  of  this  new  policy.  I  am  to- 
day paying  tribute  to  Secretary  Hardin 
and  his  excellent  Assistant  Secretary 
Palmby. 

If  we  are  to  fully  appreciate  the  di- 
mensions of  the  accomplishment  of  this 
team,  we  must  understand  the  problems 
left  by  the  previous  administration.  Let 
us  examine  the  following  adverse  in- 
herited factors: 

First.  Soybean  carryover  stocks  had 
leaped  to  324.4  miUion  bushels— nine 
times  greater  than  the  September  1, 1966 
carryover— and  over  three  times  the  level 
considered  as  a  desirable  carryover  by 
several  study  groups. 

Second.  The  September  1,  1969  invest- 
ment by  CCC,  under  loan  and  in  inven- 
tory, covered  about  337  nullion  bushels 
with  a  value  of  $857  million.  Annual  in- 
terest and  storage  alone  was  costing  $100 
million. 

Third.  Until  1966.  when  the  price  sup- 
port was  raised  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per 
bushel,  soybeans  had  been  experiencing 
steady  growth  in  markets  and  produc- 
tion. Demand  had  been  increasing  at  a  9 
percent  annual  rate  through  1965,  but  in 
the  1966-68  period,  the  increase  dropped 
to  only  4  percent.  The  uneconomic  loan 
level  created  stagnation  in  a  commodity 
which  had  been  the  fastest  growing  one 
among  all  the  crops. 

Fourth.  Primarily  as  a  result  of  the 
uneconomic  loan  for  soybeans  in  the 
United  States,  Russian  sunflower  and 
Canadian  and  European  rapeseed  pro- 
duction were  stimulated.  The  expanded 
production  and  exports  of  oil  from  these 
foreign  oilseed  crops  were  made  pos- 
sible because  of  lower  prices  than  U.S. 
produced  soybean  oil.  The  result  was  a 
considerable  loss  of  hard-won  dollar 
markets  for  oil.  Some  oil  was  actually 
Imported. 

Fifth.  Under  present  legislation,  when 
soybeans  are  supported,  cottonseed  must 
also  be  supported  In  a  fair  relationship 
to  soybeans.  Under  this  related  program, 
CCC  acquired  from  the  1968  crop  about 
300  million  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  and 
about  140,000  tons  of  cottonseed  meal— 
at  a  cost  of  about  $50  million. 

Sixth.  Imports  of  competitive  flshmeal 
increased  sharply  with  deleterious  effects 
on  our  balance  of  payments. 
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Pacing  this  adverse  combination  of 
factors,  Secretary  Hardin  declared: 

Continuation  of  trends  prevailing  for  the 
past  two  years  could,  In  the  long  run,  have 
a  destructive  effect  upon  the  soybean  In- 
dustry and  upon  producer  Income  from  the 
crop.  Further.  If  the  current  price-support 
level  Is  continued  anotl.er  year,  the  result- 
ing CCC  Investment  In  soybeans  could  prove 
to  be  disastrous. 

Economists  estimate  that  continuation  of 
the  program  as  It  was  for  the  past  two  years 
with  support  at  $2.50  per  bushel  would 
cause  a  buildup  In  carryover  stocks  of  soy- 
beans to  $600  mUUon  btishels  or  more  by 
the  end  of  the  1970-71  marketing  year.  Such 
a  carryover  would  mean  a  CCC  Investment 
and  cost  exceeding  $1.5  billion  and  would 
force  soybean  prices  to  remain  under  loan 
levels.  While  the  dollar  volume  of  all  com- 
modities owned  by  CCC  is  not  at  a  record- 
high  level,  the  CCC  price-support  loan  in- 
ventory of  all  commodities  is  at  an  all-time 
high  volume  since  the  start  of  the  price- 
support  programs. 

It  took  a  rare  type  of  courage  to  adjust 
the  price  support  level  to  realistic  levels. 
The  wisdom  of  this  action  is  now  ap- 
parent— both  domestic  disappearance 
and  exports  have  increased  sharply.  The 
extent  and  the  significance  of  this  devel- 
opment is  revealed  in  the  following 
statistics: 

First.  In  the  current  marketing  year, 
following  the  adjustment  In  the  loan, 
U.S.  soybean  processing  will  increase  by 
about  115  to  125  million  bushels  to  about 
725  million  bushels — the  largest  1-year 
increase  in  history.  The  result  will  be  a 
cash  purchase  by  crushers  from  farmers 
and  the  CCC  amounting  to  $1.75  billion— 
an  increase  of  $275  million  over  a  year 
earlier. 

Second.  In  the  10  years  prior  to  1966, 
U.S.  soybean  exports  increased  an  aver- 
age of  18  million  bushels  each  year.  But 
in  1966  through  1968,  the  average  in- 
crease was  only  12  million  bushels.  In 
the  current  marketing  year — tmder  a 
reduced  loan — exports  will  increase  al- 
most 115  million  bushels— the  largest  1- 
year  increase  in  history.  Soybean  ex- 
porters will  increase  their  cash  purchases 
from  farmers  and  CCC  to  almost  $1  bil- 
lion— an  increase  of  over  $250  million. 
Flexibility  is  the  key. 

Third.  Dollar  exports  of  soybeans  and 
products  will  be  a  plus  factor  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  about  $1.5  billion. 
Soybeans  are  the  largest  earner  of  dollar 
exchange  of  any  agricultural  commodity. 

Fourth.  Stocks  of  soybeans  hanging 
over  the  market  will  decrease  by  about 
75  million  bushels  by  September  1.  1970. 

Fifth.  Rather  than  being  a  drain  on 
the  budget,  CCC  is  receiving  some  $400 
million  from  sales  of  soybeans  to  the 
trade  at  prices  not  less  than  110  percent 
of  the  loan  plus  carrying  charges  plus 
some  $50  million  from  sales  of  cotttm- 
seed  products. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression 
that  all  of  this  resulted  from  the  price 
support  adjustment.  Rather  it  was  a 
combination  of  events  which  when  added 
to  the  flexibility  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Hardin  and  Palmby  enabled  the  soybean 
pricing  structure  to  remain  flexible 
enough  to  respond  to  changes  in  demand. 

The  demand  for  U.S.  soybeans  and  soy- 
bean products  rises  and  falls  with  over- 
all changes  in  demand  for  fats  and  oils 
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and  available  competing  products.  This 
relates  not  only  to  changes  in  weather 
conditions,  but  also  to  iMig-term  influ- 
ences, such  as  expansion  in  palm  and 
coconut  plantations,  butter  and  lard  pro- 
duction, and  overall  trends  in  available 
supply,  including  monopolistic  decisions 
made  in  the  U.S.S  Jl.  with  respect  to  sales 
of  sunflower  oil.  We  must  never  overlook 
the  competition.  We  must  be  able  to  meet 
the  challenges  and  overcome  them. 

Reduced  Russian  sunflower  seed  and 
Peruvian  flshmeal  supplies  improved 
U.S.  trading  opportunities. 

E^rerything  possible  was  done  to  work 
with  producers,  exporters  and  foreign 
importers  in  the  field  of  market  devel- 
opment. This  included  technical  assist- 
ance, improved  grade  standards  and 
promotional  activities. 

However,  there  were  additional  actions 
taken  and  proposed  actions  resisted 
which  have  meant  much  to  attaining 
these  effective  and  excellent  results. 

ADDmONAL    ACTIONS    TAKEN 

First.  Public  Law  480:  For  the  first 
time  Public  Law  480  agreements  for  edible 
oils  were  announced  prior  to  Eind  during 
harvest  so  that  farmers  could  share 
more  fully  in  the  price  and  income  bene- 
fits of  the  program. 

Second.  Cottonseed  product  sales:  The 
economic  sophistication  of  the  Hardin- 
Palmby  team  and  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terrelationships between  the  various  fats 
and  oils  are  further  demonstrated  by 
the  manner  in  which  cottonseed  oil  sales 
were  handled.  Over  300  million  pounds 
of  CCC -owned  cotton  oil  from  the  1958 
crop  have  been  sold  for  export  to  special 
markets  at  rising  prices.  No  cottonseed 
oil  is  overhanging  the  market. 

Third.  The  lard  export  subsidy:  The 
EEC  common  agricultural  poUcy  for  lard 
came  into  effect  on  July  1,  1967.  The 
EEC  Commission  announced  an  export 
subsidy  of  2.72  cents  per  pound  for  lard 
effective  July  1,  1967.  Effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968,  the  subsidy  on  lard  was 
Increased  to  3.02  cents  per  pound.  On 
February  27.  1968.  the  export  subsidy 
on  lard  was  increased  to  3.18  cents  per 
pound,  and  on  May  27  the  subsidy 
was  further  increased  to  3.35  cents  per 
pound. 

This  policy  adversely  affected  the 
competitive  position  of  the  United  States 
in  foreign  lard  markets,  particulsu-ly  the 
UX.  which  accounts  for  a  major  share 
of  the  world's  lard  imports.  Total  U.S. 
exports  of  lard  declined  from  459  mil- 
lion pounds — 55  percent  of  world  lard 
trade— during  1961-63  to  less  than  30 
percent  in  the  1968  fiscal  year. 

The  effect  of  the  EEC  lard  export  sub- 
sidy on  world  markets  resulted  in  very 
serious  injury  to  U.S.  farmers  in  terms  of 
income  loss  from  international  trade. 
The  loss  of  markets  to  subsidized  lard  ex- 
ports, forced  large  quantities  of  lard  back 
into  U.S.  consumption  charmels,  and  not 
only  displaced  edible  oils  in  many  for- 
mulations, but  also  depressed  lard  and 
edible  oil  prices. 

The  United  States  discussed  the  impli- 
cations of  the  EEC  lard  export  subsidy 
with  the  Common  Market  during  1968. 
We  requested  them  to  eliminate  this 
subsidy  because  of  the  adverse  effects  on 
the  United  States.  We  were  unsuccessful 
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in  this  effort.  The  conclusibn  was 
reached  in  December  1968  thai  a  \JS. 
export  subsidy  of  2  cents  per  pound  was 
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essential — il   we   were  not  to 
further  disadvantaged.  I 

The  new  administration  reviewed  this 
program  on  the  basis  of  the  supply-de- 
mand situation  and  decided  thatlthe  pro- 
gram could  be  well  Implementecl  by  a  50 
percent  reduction  in  the  export  subsidy — 
with  great  savings  to  the  taxpa)?er.  Ex- 
ports and  shipments  of  lard  are  ftxpected 
to  exceed  400  million  pounds  this  market- 
ing year.  ] 

The  current  export  subsidy  irogram 
has  enabled  us  to  recapture  much  of  our 
normal  share  of  the  U.K.  market.  It  has 
been  of  major  significance  in  increasing 
farm  income  from  hog  producticjn — pos- 
sibly as  much  as  $70  to  $80  million. 
These  exports  blt^  being  paid  for  in  hard 
currency,  thus  assisting  in  meeiing  our 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

RESIST ANCK    TO    PRXSGrCHX    FOB    ALLO  TMENTS 

This  {uimlnistration  has  resisted 
proponents  of  high  price  supports 
acreage  limitations  for  soybeans, 
cently  as  August  10.  1969,  the 
Soybean    Association — the 
bean  producer  group,  passed  the 
ing  resolution : 

We  favor  continuing  to  keep  soybsans  free 
of  acreage  allotments  and  marketlnic  quotas. 

The  National  Soybean  Procesjors  As- 
sociation has  come  to  similar  conclu- 
sions. 

The  Hardin-Palmby  team  re<iognizes 
that  the  American  Soybean  Ipdustry 
must  be  flexible  enough  at  all  times  to 
respond  quickly  to  changes  in  demand. 
There  is  no  indication  anywha-e  that 
any  other  country  would  share]  in  the 
burden  of  acreage  limitation.  Tne  effect 
of  acreage  allotments  on  our  pant  would 
be  to  concede  a  major  part  of  the  total 
market  growth  to  our  competitlofi.  Acre- 
age controls  would  restrict  inarkets 
rather  than  exjiand  them.  Also.] funda- 
mentally adding  another  crop  to  |  the  list 
of  those  invloved  in  acreage  ll^iitation 
would  place  a  needless  obstacle]  in  the 
way  of  efOcient  farm  operation. 

If  the  soybean  industry  is  to  continue 
to  expand,  price  support  policies  [need  to 
be  such  that  soybeans,  oil  and  r4eal  can 
be  offered  in  the  market  at  competitive 
prices.  Support  at  levels  which  price  soy- 
beans, oil  or  meal  out  of  the  market  plus 
acreage  restrictions  would  sooii  mean 
loss  of  markets  to  competitive  products. 
In  the  longer  run  this  could  result  in  loss 
of  income  for  soybean  producers]  In  the 
shorter  run  the  domestic  feeder!  would 
have  to  pay  substantially  hlghe^  prices 
for  soybean  meal.  Labor  use  at  U.S.  proc- 
essing plants  and  in  the  transport  indus- 
try would  decrease.  | 

Thlrty-flve  years  of  Government  price 
support*  have  already  demor^trated 
that  high  price  supports  Inevitabfcr  bring 
rigid  controls  to  an  agricultural  com- 
modity. The  net  result  is  usuallyTa  cell- 
ing over  an  Industry's  growth  and  mar- 
ket opportunity.  The  net  result  is  usually 
high  Government  costs.  Worst  of  all, 
farmers  end  up  with  loss  of  marltet  out- 
lets to  competing  commodities.  Including 
synthetics.  High  support  levels  silbsldiae 
competitors  at  home  and  abroad. 
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Acreage  controls  for  soybeans  with  at- 
tendant loan  rates  above  competitive 
levels  would  provide  an  umbrella  for  for- 
eign expansion  of  oilseed  production, 
large  imports  of  fishmeal,  and  use  of  a 
synthetic  feed — urea. 

EEC    PROPOSALS    FOR    TAXES    ON    SOYBEAN 
PRODUCTS 

On  December  9,  1968,  Mr.  Sicco  Mans- 
holt — vice  president  of  the  Commission 
of  the  Exiropean  Commimity  and  its 
principal  agricultural  spokesman — an- 
nounced that  the  commission  was  about 
to  propose  a  consumption  tax  of  $60  per 
metric  ton  on  vegetable  oils  and  $30  per 
metric  ton  on  cake  and  meal.  This  meas- 
ure would  be  designed  to  help  solve  the 
mounting  butter  surplus  problem  in  the 
Community  by  adversely  affecting  non- 
EEC  members. 

In  response  to  this,  the  Hardin- 
Palmby  response  was  to  tell  the  oflQcials 
of  the  Community  that  their  prop>osed 
action  would  reduce  sharply  the  Com- 
munity's imports  of  oilseeds  and  oilseed 
products  and  would  result  in  a  massive 
impairment  of  the  present  access  avail- 
able to  American  imports  under  GATP. 
They  made  it  clear  that  this  would  leave 
the  United  States  no  choice  but  to  re- 
taliate on  a  large  scale  against  the  prod- 
ucts their  countries  sell  us.  Our  retalia- 
tion might  include  such  important  ex- 
ports as  European  automobiles,  type- 
writers, ofiBce  equipment,  wines,  and 
similar  items  that  Americans  buy  from 
them  in  large  amounts. 

The  response  to  the  community  said 
that  what  it  does  to  its  agriculture  is 
more  th&n  an  agricultural  matter — it 
concerns  the  whole  economy  of  Western 
Europe.  If  the  cost  to  help  European  agri- 
culture is  high,  then  let  their  industry 
pay  the  expense — but  not  ask  the  United 
States  to  pay  it.  Swift  reprisal  will  result 
from  such  a  violation  to  the  GATT. 

There  is  strong  support  of  American 
agricultural  and  trade  groups  in  efforts 
to  keep  Community  markets  open.  The 
Federal  Government  continues  to  make 
strong  representation  to  the  Community 
through  all  available  channels.  This  is  a 
very  important  matter  on  which  we  in 
the  Congress  stand  together  with  the 
executive  branch. 

Our  latest  information  is  that  the 
European  Community  will  not  institute 
these  taxes  this  year.  We.  as  the  elected 
representatives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
oUseed  producers,  wiU  continue  to  watch 
tills  situation  most  carefully.  We  continue 
an  extremely  strong  position  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  taxes. 

IirrERNATIONAL    AGREEMENT    ON    PATS    AND    OIL8 

On  another  front,  there  continues  to  be 
expressions  of  support  in  some  foreign 
quarters  for  the  development  of  a  type  of 
international  fats  and  oils  agreement 
even  in  face  of  the  failure  of  these  types 
of  agreements.  I  support  the  vigorous  op- 
position of  the  UB.  Government  to  this 
concept  as  an  inhibition  upon  the  natural 
ability  of  U.S.  soybeans  and  soybean 
products  to  compete  effectively  in  world 
markets.  Restrictions  upon  international 
trade  in  commodities,  through  such 
agreements,  only  imposes  upon  producers 
and  processors  of  such  commodities,  the 
denial  of  the  benefits  of  free  trade. 
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Not  only  is  there  a  side  range  in  com- 
petition and  sources  of  supply,  but  most 
of  the  major  oils  are  byproducts.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  teclmical  complexity  in  the 
market  for  oils  and  fats  is  so  great  that 
the  fixing  of  market  prices,  quotas,  or 
market  shares  is  unworkable. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  thought  to 
the  major  significance  of  this  great  crop 
to  U.S.  agricultui-e  and  agribusiness  and 
especially  the  major  positive  contribu- 
tions of  the  Hardin-Palmby  team.  I  trust 
that  my  colleagues  will  study  these  mat- 
ters, especially  in  view  of  the  relative  and 
growing  importance  of  this  commodity— 
the  No.  2  source  of  cash  receipts  from 
sales  of  all  crops. 


RECYCLING  PROGRAMS  NEED 
PUBLIC  SUPPORT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or  MICRICAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  19.  the  House  passed  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  authorizing  an  intensified 
Federal  effort  to  encourage  new  smd  bet- 
ter ways  of  meeting  the  problems  of  solid 
waste  disposed.  This  much-needed  legis- 
lation had  my  support.  What  is  also 
needed,  however,  is  for  efforts  in  this 
area  from  the  private  sector  as  well,  and 
in  this  regard  I  was  encouraged  by  the 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Jackson  Citi- 
zen Patriot,  Jackson.  Mich.,  Satiurday. 
June  20,  1970,  drawing  attention  to 
cleanup  programs  recently  launched  in 
Michigan,  dealing  directly  with  problems 
of  junk  cars  and  throw-away  bottles.  Be- 
cause of  the  widespread  interest  in  these 
areas,  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  the  editorial 
in  the  Record: 

Rbcyclino  Programs  Neb)  Pttblic  Sttpport 

Showcase  environmental  clean-up  pro- 
grams were  launched  this  week  In  two  Mich- 
igan cities  and  the  final  results  could  give 
some  Indication  of  what  industry  and  the 
public  can  do  to  help  solve  pollution 
problems. 

In  the  Traverse  City  area.  General  Motors 
Is  financing  a  program  to  collect  and  scrap 
abandoned  or  non-operable  autos. 

In  the  Ann  Arbor  area  Owens-HUnols  Is 
paying  one  cent  a  pound  for  waste  glass  and 
cars  are  lined  up  waiting  to  dispose  of  those 
non-returnable  bottles. 

Both  waste  collection  programs  are  inno- 
vative attempts  at  recycling  the  waste  prod- 
ucts of  our  Industrial  and  commercial 
society. 

Cars  In  the  Traverse  City  area  that  are  be- 
yond repair  will  be  hauled  to  a  scrap  yard 
at  General  Motor's  expense  and  later  melted 
down  and  the  metal  reused. 

Owens-Hllnols  plans  to  melt  down  the 
throwaways  and  form  them  Into  new  glass 
containers.  Part  of  the  glass  will  also  be  used 
In  an  expertmenUl  paving  material  called 
"glasphalt." 

Recycling  of  society's  wastea  has  always 
been  an  exciting  concept,  but  one  that  has 
met  little  success  except  on  small  scale  plans. 

The  use  of  Industrial  by-products  to  make 
additional  new  products  has  met  with  more 
success  and  restHted,  In  some  cases,  In  ch«ap 
new  raw  materials. 

The  Ann  Arbor  and  TraverM  City  projects 
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are  relatively  small  In  scale  and  admittedly, 
the  results  are  not  In. 

The  public  in  both  locales  seems  to  have 
embraced  the  projects,  something  that  Is 
vitally  necessary  when  aU  the  public  hot 
air  on  environmental  pollution  has  cooled. 

For  without  public  concern  and  coopera- 
tion, the  projects  are  doomed  to  failure.  In 
Ann  Arbor  the  cars  were  lined  up  at  a 
shopping  center  where  the  glass  bottles  were 
being  collected. 

The  newness  of  the  projects  may  prompt 
Immediate  response;  the  quesUon  remains 
what  the  pubUc  response  would  be  If  the 
project  continued  for  a  period  of  months 
or  years. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  2.000-3,000 
Inoperable  automobiles  In  the  Traverse  City 
area.  In  a  small  section  of  Philadelphia  this 
year  concerned  citizens  counted  that  many 
abandoned  auton-oblles  on  their  streets  and 
hauled  them  away. 

Junk  dealers  in  Traverse  City  who  are  the 
Immediate  benefactors  of  the  car  reclama- 
tion project  so  far  are  skeptical.  They  dont 
think  the  public  will  respond  in  any  way 
like  General  Motors  would  Uke  It  to  respond. 

They  think  the  project  will  claim  a  few 
hundred  cars  and  then  peter  out  as  the  en- 
thusiasm wanes. 

Their  skepticism  Is  reflectant  of  many  en- 
vironmental observers  and  scientists  who 
feel  the  debate  over  environmental  ruin  has 
generated  a  lot  of  rhetoric  but  Uttle  action 
on  the  part  of  the  pubUc.  Everyone  says  they 
want  to  play  the  game  but  they  haven't 
learned  the  rules. 

The  shoe  that  pollution  militants  have 
been  trying  to  put  on  industry  is  about  to  be 
on  the  public. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  public  to  see  if  the 
shoe  fits. 
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OUR  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 


MALAGASY  REPUBLIC  INDEPEND- 
ENCE DAY  ANNIVERSARY 


OP   MICHIGAN 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  note  of 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  the  Malagasy  Republic  which  will  be 
celebrated  on  June  26,  1970.  In  actuality, 
Madagascar's  tradition  of  independence 
goes  much  further  back  than  10  years, 
for  it  existed  as  a  kingdom  In  the  preco- 
lonlal  period.  Since  1867,  when  the 
United  States  concluded  a  commercial 
convention  with  the  traditional  ruler 
of  the  island,  we  have  had  an  im- 
broken  friendship  with  the  people  of 
Madagascar. 

At  this  time  in  history  the  Malagasy 
Government  is  supporting  our  efforts  for 
peace  and  freedom  arotmd  the  world, 
and  h£is  shown  its  support  for  our  explo- 
ration of  space  by  generously  allowing  us 
to  use  Malagasy  soil  for  a  space  tracking 
facility.  The  island  of  Madagascar  is  an 
important  supplier  of  vanilla  and  cloves 
to  the  United  States.  We  also  import 
graphite,  mica,  and  coffee  from  the 
Malagasy  Republic. 

Madagascar's  Illustrious  President — 
who  has  held  his  post  since  independ- 
ence— is  Philibert  Tsiranana.  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  West.  I  congratulate  him 
and  the  people  of  Madagascar  as  they 
complete  the  first  10  years  of  their  Re- 
public's cherished  independence. 
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Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  crisis  in  our  health  care  delivery 
system  profoundly  affects  not  only  the 
welfare  of  each  of  us  today  but  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  generations  of  Americans  to 
come. 

Following  are  the  interesting  and  can- 
did remarks  of  Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marston, 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  concerning  the  alarmingly  low 
priority  assigned  to  health  care  programs 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  and  the  increasing 
politicization  of  appointments  to  key 
health  positions  in  HEW.  Dr.  Marston's 
comments  appeared  in  an  article  written 
by  Victor  Cohn  of  the  Washington  Post: 
America's  Health  Crisis  Held  Traceable  to 
Health,  EarocATioN,  and  Welt  are 
(By  Victor   Cohn) 

America  U  In  a  health  crisis,  but  health  is 
eternally  third  In  attention  at  the  troubled 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Welt&rt  and  education,  costing  more,  in- 
evitably come  first  In  a  secretary's  attention. 

The  result  U  that  a  full-scale  federal  at- 
tack on  health  problems  has  never  been  de- 
veloped, even  whUe  the  country  faces  serious 
crises  of  health  manpower,  organization  and 
costs. 

These  are  opinions  of  Dr.  Robert  Q.  Mars- 
ton,  director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  a  conspicuous  lone  survivor 
among  a  "big  three"  of  operaUng  agency 
heads  at  the  stormy  department. 

He  stated  them  In  a  two-hour  interview. 
Just  doing  so  may  have  taken  some  courage. 
The  past  six  weeks  have  seen  the  firing  of 
both  Dr.  Joseph  English,  director  of  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admlnts- 
tratttm,  and  Dr.  Stanley  Tolles,  director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Both  resigned  at  Nixon  administration  re- 
quest after  criticizing  some  of  Its  health  poli- 
cies and  bucking  injection  of  politics  into 
health  Jobs. 

Marston  said  he  too  has  quarreled  with 
some  such  injections,  while  accepting  others. 
There  have  been  persistent  rumors— called 
"untrue"  by  some  sources — that  he  too  has 
been  "slated  to  go,"  and  that  his  Job,  Uke  the 
one  English  held,  wlU  be  changed  from  a  ca- 
reer to  a  political  appointment. 

Marston  said,  "I  have  been  asked  to  stay," 

and  "I  have  heard  nothing,  except  In  the 

newspapers,"  about  any  change  In  Job  status. 

"I  would  not  accept  a  Schedule  C  Job" — 

that  Is,  a  political  one — he  said  flatly. 

MALEK    called    "REASONABLE" 

He  said  he  has  opposed  department  at- 
tempts to  set  new  policy  on  some  Issues. 
But  he  also  said  he  has  foimd  "a  reasonable 
attitude"  In  the  office  of  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary Frederic  V.  Malek— viewed  by  some  as 
one  of  the  administraUon's  main  political 
manipulators  In  HEW — despite  several  re- 
cent "concerns"  and  "problems." 

These,  he  said,  include  having  to  get  de- 
partment approval  of  both  NIH  administra- 
tors and  NIH  advisers  in  fields  like  cancer 
and  heart  disease.  They  Include  trying  to  get 
more  money  for  such  health  needs  as  rescu- 
ing medical  schools  in  danger  of  going  broke. 

Marston  la  47  years  old.  a  handsome  and 
personable  man.  a  former  medical  professor 
and  dean  named  NIH  head  by  HEW  Secretary 
Wilbur  Cohen  In  1968. 
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The  academic  medical  community,  HiHa 
m&ln  constituent,  strongly  supports  him. 
"We  think  he's  done  a  very  good  Job."  said 
Dr.  John  Cooper,  president  of  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

Cooper  said  "we  are  terribly  disturbed"  at 
the  administration's  making  English's  old  Job 
"a  political  rather  than  professional  appoint- 
ment." and  "we  strongly  oppose  any  such 
action  regarding  the  heads  of  NIH  or  NIMH." 
He  made  It  clear  that  the  nation's  medical 
school  deans  have  serious  reservations  about 
some  of  the  acts  of  top  HEW  officials. 
Marston  spoke  no  111  at  all  cf  nnyone  higher. 
Point  by  point,  he  said : 
He  l>elleves  a  basic  problem  of  U.S.  health 
Is  simply  that  any  HEW  secretary  must,  by 
dollar  and  political  Importance,  pay  first 
attention  to  welfare  (which  mcludes  Medicare 
and  Medicaid,  second  to  education  and  third 
to  health.  But  health  problems  need  more 
attention  than  they  are  getting,  he  believes, 
and  the  chief  health  official— now  merely 
an  assistant  secretary — "should  be"  a  full 
under  secretary. 

There  is  "general  agreement  now  with  the 
secretary's  office"  that  Marston  and  col- 
leagues will  be  allowed  to  pick  scientific 
members  of  NIH  advisory  councils,  but  "we 
will  expect  more  review  and  suggestions"  on 
public,  non-medical  members.  However,  he 
conceded,  there  have  been  delays  In  ap- 
proval of  even  scientific  advisers. 

There  is  also  more  screening  now  of  NIH 
officials.  Under  previous  administrations, 
Marston  said,  all  career  appointments  from 
OS  16s  up — the  "supergrades" — had  to  be 
cleared  by  the  secretary's  office.  Now  this 
has  been  extended  to  OS  15s  (officials  who 
start  at  822,885  a  year;  they  Include  deputy 
or  assistant  directors  of  NIH  research  in- 
stitutes). But  "I  havent  been  turned  down 
on  a  recommendation,"  Marston  said. 

There  have  been  no  drastic  effects  at  NIH 
of  HEW  decentralization  efforts.  At  NIMH, 
these  have  plucked  most  of  the  control  of 
community  mental  health  centers  from 
NIMH  chiefs.  This  met  fxirious  YoUes  opposi- 
tion. So  far  at  NIH,  Marston  said,  only  a 
"small,"  $200,000-a-year  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ices traineeship  program  has  been  put 
under  HEW  regional  offices. 

He  quoted  a  Ualek  letter  "assuring"  him 
there  wUl  be  no  loss  of  authority  over  NIH 
research  grants  or  of  NIH's  celebrated  "peer 
reviews"  (by  which  other  scientists  Judge 
which  scientists  should  get  grants).  There 
has  been  serious  concern  in  medical  schools 
about  any  "erosion"  of  this  system. 

TTNCKRTAIN   rUUnlNO 

None  of  these  subjects  but  "the  uncer- 
tainty of  funding"  for  research  and  training 
has  been  "our  biggest  problem  since  1W7," 
Marston  reported. 

NIH  expenditures  started  a  downliiU  slide 
in  1987,  especially  In  real  dollars  after  Infla- 
tion. The  fall  of  1969  saw  suddenly  enforced 
research  cuts  that  produced  consternation 
m  many  universities.  On  short  notice,  scores 
of  projects  had  to  be  curtailed  and  research 
assistants  and  technicians  fired. 

The  President  has  recommended  a  fiscal 
1971  NIH  authorization  of  $1,524  billion,  up 
$104  million  from  1970.  If  this  sum  Is  voted, 
and  there  are  no  new  administration  hold- 
backs, "we  will  be  in  much  better  shape," 
Marston  said.  But  any  new  reducUons  on 
short  notice,  he  added,  "woiUd  again  be  r«- 
fiected  In  chaos  in  the  tmlversltles." 

The  1969  chaos,  many  of  Marston's  depu- 
ties maintain  was  caused  not  Just  by  trouble 
in  the  VS.  economy  but  by  "the  whole  sys- 
tem" in  which  health  has  the  low  priority 
It  possesses  In  HEW. 

Many  of  these  deputies  are  far  more  crit- 
ical than  he  of  what  they  consider  department 
"Interference"  and  "kibitzing."  and  of 
what  they  call  "weak  leadership"  In  the  face 
of  this  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Scientific  AlTalrs,  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg. 
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All  eyes  In  the  health  field  are  noM<  on  new 
HEW  Secretary  EnUot  Richardson-  -to  see 
what  he  does  about  politics  In  heiath  ap- 
pointments, about  health  prloritie ;,  about 
US.  health. 

A  question  Or.  Marston  raised-!— should 
there  be  an  under  secretary  of  hjealth? — 
may  be  broadened  by  many  to  eislc :  in  a  coun- 
try with  financially  shaky  medical  schools 
and  «100-a-day  hospital  care,  should  there 
now  be  a  full-scale  secretary  of  health  to 
help  design  a  national  plan? 


OUR  IMPROVING  ENVIRON!  ^ENT 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVlS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  : 

Thursday.  June  25.  1970 


REPRESENTA'  nVES 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
we  hear  so  much  discouraging  ta 
our  environment  these  days  that 
timistic    report    from    a   know 
source  is  encouragin?.  A.  T. — Lex 
of  Badeer  Metei  Co..  Milwaukee, 
a  knowledgeable  source,  and  he 
pared  a  delivered  paper  which  I 
will  be  a  source  of  useful  information 
and  of  interest  to  the  Members 
House.    It   is   entitled   "Our   Improving 
Environment." 

The  item  follows: 

OtTR    IMPKOVINC    EKVnONMEN^ 

(By  A.  T.  Miller) 
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INTRODtrCnON 

In   the   beginning   and   for  thousands 


years,  man's  environment  was  extrenjely 
tile,   barely  yielding  enough  suste 
survival    Man.  clearly,  was  at  the 
his  environment. 

However,    at    scattered    times   and 
throughout  history,  man  has  demon 
an  ability  to  adapt  and  to  substantii  lly 
trol  and  improve  his  environment. 

Environment  Is  usually  thought  of 
ical  terms  such  as  air,  water,  clim^ 
and  shelter,  other  people,  natural 
etc.  But  in  considering  total  envl. 
would   add   those  conditions   that    1 
fected  the  achievement  of  the  histo 
of  men  which  have  been  and  still 
dom  and  the  opportunity  to  imprc  v 
well  being — as  they  see  it — not  as 
prescribes  it  for  them. 

I   mentioned   occasions   In  hlstor: 
men    and    life    flourished.    These 
Sumer.  Athens.  Carthage.  Rome.  Venite 
ence.  Kiev,  The  Saracens.  England  __ 
ica.  The  conditions  that  were  presen 
of  the  instances  were  freedom  of  a 
commerce  as  well  as  security  of  the 
property  of  the  citizens. 

Pree   men  have  always   reacted  c^atively 
to  a  hostile  situation. 


PSOKJEM    AND   THXSIS 

Today  we  seem  to  be  in  an  age 


o 


international,  crime,  youth,  bousing, 
tion.  food  and  pollution. 

A  generation  ago  it  was  the  schoc  I 
age,  automation,  why  cant  Johny 
sputnik   gi^   and   others.    Every   (, 
has  had  its  crises  which  is  partly  a 
the    headline    syndrome    (Every 
m\ut  be  a  headline) . 

A  current  crisis  that  is  causing 
among  many  people  is  our  alleged 
ing  environment. 

I  disagree  with  their  concern  an( 
like  to  present   and  support  the 
thesis: 

Man's  total  environment  has  been  Improv- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ing  from  the  time  he  developed  the  first  tools 
and  that  during  the  past  generation  the  rate 
of  Improvement  has  increased. 

I  mentioned  some  examples  where  man- 
kind flourished  and  where  there  was.  at  least 
in  those  locations,  a  rapid  improvement  In 
the  total  environment.  Obviously  the  im- 
provement In  the  environment  worldwide 
has  not  been  continuous  as  only  two  of  those 
flourishing  societies  are  left. 

Nevertheless,  the  number  of  people  shar- 
ing the  improved  environment  is  increasing. 
West  Germany  and  Japan  have  certainly 
been  a  good  example  of  this  during  the  past 
25  years.  And  more  recently  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan,  Singapore  and  others  have  achieved 
rapid  rises  in  their  standards  of  living. 

Furthermore  we  know  what  the  precon- 
ditions are  and  can  use  this  knowledge  to 
evaluate  Instances  of  environmental  dete- 
rioration to  determine  corrective  action. 

I  would  like  to  examine  some  specific  ex- 
amples of  alleged  environmental  deteriora- 
tion in  the  light  of  today's  concern  for  the 
population  explosion  and  the  pollution  of 
our  ecological  community. 

WATEK  aCSOUBCCS 

First,  let  me  say  that  there  Is  no  water 
shortage  and  very  likely  never  will  be  except 
where  distribution  systems  are  inadequate. 
Water  Is  used,  not  consumed.  Therefore  there 
is  Just  as  much  water  In  the  world  today  as 
there  ever  was.  There  are  approximately  2^ 
billion  gallons  of  fresh  water  available  per 
person  In  the  world  today.  This  Is  more  than 
one  mllUon  times  what  we  are  using  each 
day.  And  yet  there  are  people  who  Insist  that 
Inevitably  we  will  rtin  out  of  water. 

I  will  agree  that  In  spite  of  all  the  water 
being  available,  much  of  It  Is  beginning  to 
look  used.  It  Is  obvious  that  there  Is  a  lot 
of  polluted  water.  However,  except  for  man 
caused  silting  of  the  waterways  of  the  world 
and  for  some  recent  Isolated  changes  In  the 
availability  of  aquatic  food,  water  pollution 
constitutes  only  a  minor  economic  and  health 
problem.  The  Milwaukee  River  for  example, 
has  been  polluted  for  over  100  years  but  only 
recently  has  there  been  any  significant  ex- 
pression of  concern. 

Secondly,  let  me  dispel  some  pollution 
lore.  It  is  quite  evident  that  chemical  and 
biological  pollutants.  In  sufficient  concen- 
tration can  cause  destruction  of  at  least  a 
part  of  the  natural  state  of  a  river  or  lake. 
Thermal  pollution  may  cause  a  local  change 
but  Is  not  likely  to  cause  destruction.  It  Is 
also  evident  that  regardless  of  the  concen- 
tration of  pollutants,  every  moving  body  of 
water  has  the  capability  of  eliminating  the 
effect  at  some  pK>lnt  downstream.  Further- 
more there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  to  In- 
dicate that  any  body  of  moving  water,  in- 
cluding Lake  Erie,  can  be  polluted  to  a  point 
where  it  cannot  eventually  restore  Itself  if 
the  introduction  of  pollutants  is  sufficiently 
reduced.  As  with  an  area  of  polluted  air,  an 
area  of  polluted  water  eventually  becomes 
diluted  as  it  moves  on. 

A  pertinent  question  that  might  be  asked 
is — how  did  pollution  get  this  bad?  Since 
rivers  and  lakes  have  been  considered  public 
property,  the  concept  of  protecting  private 
property  from  the  actions  of  others  (a  pre- 
condition for  a  free  society)  has  not  been 
applicable.  Therefore  the  waterways  simply 
have  become  unchallenged  dumping  grounds. 

All  that  Is  needed  is  for  all  of  the  pol- 
luters— municipal,  indxistrial  and  agricul- 
tural, to  reduce  their  polluting  to  a  level 
where  the  waters  can  clean  themselves  to 
whatever  level  is  desired. 

The  ultimate  cost  of  pollution  abatement 
must  be  born  by  the  polluters  and  passed  on 
to  their  customers,  whether  industrial, 
municipal  or  agricultural. 

Although  some  new  developments  would 
be  helpful  In  reducing  costs,  such  as  con- 
tinuous flow  sewage  treatment,  the  technol- 
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ogy  exists  today  to  abate  nearly  all  of  the 
water  pollution.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  en- 
forcement to  achieve  clean  waters  and  this  Is 
what  has  been  lacking.  For  example,  a  Fed- 
eral law  passed  In  1899  Is  Just  now  being 
effectively  enforced  In  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Pollution  control  Is  primarily  a  state  and 
local  problem.  Where  effective  local  enforce- 
ment has  occurred  dramatic  results  have  been 
achieved  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  For 
example,  flsh  that  have  not  been  seen  for 
generations  have  returned  to  the  Thames  in 
the  London  area.  Game  flsh  are  again  being 
caught  In  San  Francisco  Bay.  Furthermore 
these  Improvements  required  no  sacrlflce  in 
the  standard  of  living. 

Beyond  the  setting  of  standards  for  fed- 
eral. Interstate  and  other  navigable  water- 
ways and  some  personnel  for  monitoring, 
there  seems  to  be  no  more  Justlflcation  for  a 
Federal  bureaucracy  concerned  with  water 
pollution  abatement  than  for  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy concerned  with  garbage  collection. 

Unfortunately  the  almost  frantic  effort  to 
federalize  a  local  matter  has  restrained  the 
development  of  effective  local  pollution 
abatement  programs. 

However,  it  is  obvious  from  steps  already 
taken  and  others  scheduled  that  our  environ- 
ment is  improving.  The  next  few  years  will 
witness  a  reversal  of  centuries  of  water  pol- 
lution. 

Am    RESOCKCES 

Air  pollution  is  probably  more  serious  than 
water  pollution  because  we  don't  clean  It 
before  we  use  It  and  It  Is  more  difficult  to 
evade.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  hazard  la 
not  known.  That  Is,  we  really  don't  know 
very  much  about  the  long-term  effect  of  dif- 
ferent combinations  and  concentrations  of 
impurities  in  the  air.  However,  since  we  can 
see  it  and  smell  it,  air  pollution  has  become 
a  s(x:ial  problem  and  therefore  a  political 
matter. 

One  of  the  Incongruities  of  our  laws  per- 
taliUng  to  property  Is  that  the  air  rights  do 
not  Include  the  air  Itself.  However,  this  In- 
consistency Is  beginning  to  change  and  as  a 
result,  along  with  water  the  environmental 
problem  of  air  pollution  Is  rapidly  yielding  to 
local  corrective  action.  I  again  emphasize 
"local  action." 

The  technology  for  air  poUuUon  abate- 
ment does  exist  and  is  being  applied.  Fur- 
thermore it  is  improving  rapidly  as  the  in- 
novators go  to  work.  There  was  little  In- 
centive for  innovation  in  the  past  as  there 
was  limited  opportunity  due  to  limited 
enforcement. 

As  in  the  case  of  water  pKJllution  abate- 
ment, wherever  effective  local  enforcement 
of  air  pollution  laws  has  occurred,  dramatic 
results  have  been  achieved. 

Pittsburgh  with  a  local  program  experi- 
enced signlflcant  Improvement  years  ago. 
London  has  had  pollution  control  laws  for 
400  years  but  erratic  enforcement  until  re- 
cently. They  have  had  no  serious  fog  In 
seven  years. 

The  head  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Air 
Pollution  Control  District  announced  in 
March  that  he  is  retiring  because,  he  says 
"there's  nothing  much  left  for  me  to  do 
here."  Air  pollution  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin 
is  at  Its  lowest  point  since  1954  and  still  de- 
clining without  an  erosion  of  the  standard 
of  living.  Open  air  burning  has  been  harmed. 
Industry  has  complied  with  local  air  pollu- 
tion abatement  laws.  California  motor  vehicle 
emission  laws  became  effective  In  the  early 
1980's.  Since  then,  because  of  the  pollution 
control  devices,  hydrocarbon  emissions  per 
car  have  been  reduced  80%  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide emissions  per  car  have  been  reduced 
707c.  In  spite  of  the  improvement  aome  peo- 
ple continue  to  predict  that  Loe  Angeles  smog 
will  cause  mass  deaths  by  1975. 

With    effective    local    enforcement    of   air 
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pollution  laws,  our  environment  will  con- 
tinue to  improve. 

POPUIATION 

The  alleged  population  exploelon.  If  true, 
would  certainly  be  an  important  factor  In 
our  total  environment.  However  I  think  that 
It  Is  nonsense  to  project  recent  population 
growth  rates  without  considering  what 
caused  the  rise  or  what  could  change  It. 

The  population  problem  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  people,  space  and  food.  Shelter  and 
clothing  are  also  Important  but.  while  their 
availability  may  be  marginal,  they  are  not 
critical  In  the  areas  where  the  population 
pressures  are  the  greatest.  As  for  people,  the 
world  population  has  been  rising  rapidly 
during  the  past  century  primarily  due  to  a 
rapid  reduction  In  death  rates,  not  to  a  rise 
In  birth  rates. 

The  Western  World  with  Its  series  of  eco- 
nomic scientific  and  technological  advances 
witnessed  a  slow,  gradual  transition  over 
many  generations,  from  high  death  rates 
and  high  birth  rates  to  low  death  rates  and 
low  birth  rates  concurrent  with  an  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living.  During  this 
time  the  rate  of  pxapulatlon  growth  did  not 
change  significantly. 

But  in  parts  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America  mortality  rates  have  dropped  sub- 
stpntlally  in  the  last  few  generations  with- 
out a  corresponding  change  in  economic  con- 
ditions or  birth  rates.  This  obviously  led  to 
a  rapid  rise  in  the  rate  of  population  growth. 
However  we  may  view  the  result,  one  of  the 
key  factors  contributing  to  the  sharp  drop 
m  death  rates  In  tropical  countries  has  been 
the  effective  and  continuing  use  of  DDT  in 
controlling  Insect  carried  diseases. 

On  the  brighter  side  of  the  population 
problem,  growth  rates  have  been  dropping  in 
the  technically  and  economically  advanced 
nations  of  Europe  and  North  America.  In  the 
United  States  for  example,  the  population 
growth  rate  is  down  to  less  than  1  %  and  still 
declining.  The  Census  Bureau  reported  that 
the  population  increased  154.000  during 
March  to  an  estimated  204.663.000.  This  is 
at  the  annual  rate  of  *io  of  1%.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Slates  Is  stabilizing 
without  government  coercion. 

Furthermore,  birth  rates  and  therefore 
population  growth  rates  have  been  falling 
rapidly  for  several  years  In  such  develop- 
ing nations  as  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Trinldad- 
Tabago  and  Singapore.  These  are  not  isolated 
cases  but  rather  dramatic  examples  of  the 
effect  of  market  economies,  the  Infusion  of 
capital  and  a  resulting  rise  In  the  standard 
of  living.  Also,  birth  rates  are  beginning  to 
fall  in  Ceylon,  Maylasia,  Jamaica  and  Costa 
Rica  for  the  same  reason. 

Japan  has  halted  Its  program  to  reduce 
birth  rat«s  as  there  Is  concern  about  the  long 
run  labor  requirements  for  their  expanding 
Industries.  West  Germany,  Australia  and 
others  are  promoting  increases  in  population. 

The  environment  in  the  free  world  is  im- 
proving. 

As  to  the  availability  of  space  for  an  ex- 
panding p>opulatlon  there  is  not  much  to  say 
beyond  the  fact  that  there  Is  plenty  of  It. 
However,  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
open  land  we  may  have  to  break  or  at  least 
bend  the  tradition  of  the  central  city.  After 
all.  the  central  city  In  this  country  was  ren- 
dered obsolete  over  a  generation  ago  by  the 
automobile.  All  of  Its  traditional  functions 
have  been  diffused  into  outlying  areas  except 
the  function  of  serving  as  a  political  base. 

FOOD 

More  than  seven  thousand  years  of  over- 
grazing and  poor  farming  methods  through- 
out the  Middle  East,  North  Africa  and  parts 
of  Asia  have  caused  eroded  slopes,  silted 
rivers  and  paralyzed  food  production. 
Changes  in  ancient  civilizations  and  empires 
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In  this  area  parallel  disastrous  grain  farm- 
ing methods. 

There  have  been  some  Interesting  high- 
lights during  this  time.  The  Sumerlans, 
whom  I  mentioned  earlier,  over  4000  years 
ago  developed  Irrigation  technology  within 
an  environment  of  private  property  and  a 
market  economy.  The  early  Egyptians  har- 
nessed the  ox,  thereby  increasing  produc- 
tivity to  a  point  where  people  were  available 
for  building  programs.  The  Romans  Imple- 
mented and  expanded  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation technology  of  the  Carthaginians. 
The  Saracens  improved  It  still  further  and 
developed  what  became  known  as  scientific 
farming.  In  more  recent  times  the  English 
have  been  steadily  increasing  wheat  pro- 
ductivity for  many  centuries.  With  a  few 
other  exceptions  already  mentioned  the  rest 
of  the  world  went  hungry  most  of  this 
time. 

Even  today  population  growth  threatens 
to  exceed  food  production  In  some  parts  of 
the  world  where  Malthua  Is  again  a  vogue. 
In  other  parts  however,  food  production  Is 
Increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  varlatilons  in 
food  production  and  productivity  1^  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  Since  land  is  a 
fixed  resource,  the  only  valid  measure  of 
productivity  is  production  per  unit  of  land. 

Wheat.  The  previous  chart  shows  the  pro- 
ductivity in  bushels  per  acre  for  the  'United 
Kingdom  from  the  13th  Century  through 
1968.  Other  nations  are  shown  on  the  U.K. 
line  with  their  yields  as  of  1963.  In  adjUltlon. 
the  world  population  Une  Is  shown  Without 
the  14th  Century  plague  dip.  / 

You  will  note  that  for  the  United  King- 
dom there  was  slow  grovnh  until  the  yield 
takeoff  In  the  1940's.  ( 

Also  note  the  position  of  other  countries 
on  the  UJC.  line.  The  United  Stated  and  Can- 
ada are  relatively  low  because  of,  averaging 
In  the  nonlrrigated  lands  in  the  ji^ains  area 
where  yields  are  erratic.  Actually  many  Mid- 
western areas  exceed  the  U.K.  in  yields.  Of 
Interest — Yugoslavia  Is  one  of  the  mdsi,  mar- 
ket oriented  of  the  Eastern  Bloc  nati( 

There  have  been  a  few  changes  In  pro- 
ductivity since  1963.  France  moved  up  to  53 
bushels  in  1968.  The  United  States  with  13 
bushels  per  acre  in  the  1930's  and  20  bushels 
in  the  1950's  Is  now  at  about  30  bushels. 
Russia  is  still  at  about  17  bushels  per  acre. 

Malthus  wrote  his  first  book  in  1798  long 
before  the  takeoff. 

Agrlculturil  economists  contend  that  cer- 
tain conditions  are  necessary  for  a  "yield 
takeoff'  of  a  nation's  primary  food  crop: 

1.  A  high  degree  of  market  orientation  In 
agriculture. 

2.  Relatively  high  level  of  literacy. 

3.  Per  capita  Income  levels  far  enough 
above  subsistence  levels  to  provide  capital 
for  Investment  In  yield-raising  capital  Inputs, 

4.  Higher  level  of  developnent  of  the  non- 
agricultural  sector. 

While  these  four  conditions  have  existed 
wherever  a  yield  takeoff  has  occurred  I  sus- 
pect that  the  last  three  Items  are  less  Im- 
portant since  yield  takeoffs  are  beginning  to 
occur  In  developing  nations  where  only  the 
first  condition  Is  dominant. 

The  reasons  for  the  yield  takeoff  In  any 
food  crop  are  typically  the  effective  use  of 
mechanization,  chemicals  and  appropriate 
strains  of  the  plant.  The  chemical  revolu- 
tion has  produced  new  types  of  nutrients, 
herbicides,  fungicides,  insecticides  and  blo- 
regtilants.  These  are  all  part  of  the  new  tech- 
nology of  our  Improving  environment  as  are 
the  breakthroughs  In  the  genetic  design  of 
new  strains  and  varieties  of  crops. 

New  strains  of  wheat  have  yielded  over  100 
bushels  per  acre.  Hybridization  of  wheat  Is 
Just  now  getting  started  nearly  forty  years 
after  com.  A  synthetic  species  called  trltl- 
caleo,  combining  wheat  and  rye.  outproduces 
both  In  yield  per  acre  and  protein  content. 
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Wheat  production  In  this  country  has  been 
rising  faster  than  consumption  for  many 
years.  As  a  result  of  persistent  wheat  sur- 
pluses, the  national  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment has  been  significantly  reduced  in  re- 
cent years.  The  government's  1970  wheat 
progr&m  calls  for  a  12%  cut  In  acreage  from 
the  19S9  level.  It  Is  expected  that  In  1970 
approximately  44  million  acres  will  produce 
1.3  billion  bushels  of  wheat.  This  compares 
with  74  million  acres  producing  less  than  1 
billion  bushels  fifty  years  ago. 

While  we  are  cutting  acreage,  Russia  Is 
still  Increasing  acreage  although  total  out- 
put In  1969  dropped  5V<r  from  the  1968  level 
Com.  The  chart  below  shows  the  produc- 
tivity line  for  th^^Jnited  States  where  about 
half  of  the  ^world's  supply  is  produced.  The 
yield  takeoff  started  in  the  late  '30s  and  be- 
came ftilly  effective  in  the  early  '40s.  It  was 
due  to  hybridization,  fertilizers,  weed  con- 
trol and  higher  plant  densities. 

Although  the  average  yield  has  reached 
nearly  80  biLSbels  per  acre,  many  farms  have 
exceeded  100  bushels.  Over  300  bushels  have 
been  achieved  experimentally  with  some  new 
technologies  yet  to  be  tried. 

In  1880  it  took  an  average  of  48  hours  of 
work  to  produce  one  acre  of  corn.  Today, 
with  modern  equipment,  it  takes  only  two 
hours.  In  that  same  period  the  yields  per  acre 
Increased  from  25  bushels  to  80.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  the  farmer  increased  24  times 
but  the  productivity  of  the  land  increased 
oiUy  3  times,  ft  Is  that  land  that  Is  now  be- 
coming more  productive. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  it  has  been  esti- 
mated from  contemporary  records  that  the 
American  Indians  were  achieving  com  yields 
of  between  15  and  20  bushels  per  acre  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  white  men. 

Rice.  Rice  Is  the  chief  food  for  half  the 
world's  population.  This  chart  shows  the 
productivity  line  for  Japan  where  the  yield 
takeoff  occurred  considerably  earlier  than 
In  other  rice  producing  countries.  Note  the 
position  of  the  other  nations  with  market 
economies  that  are  not  too  far  behind. 

With  a  limitation  on  available   land  the 

)anese,  following  the  formation  of  their 
firiit  national  government,  promoted  an  early 
takeoff  after  a  thousand  years  of  slow  growth 
In  productivity.  The  yield  per  acre  increased 
from  about  2200  pounds  per  acre  to  more 
than\double  that  level  today.  As  a  result 
JapanV^s  now  exporting  rice  and  has  em- 
barked olK&  program  of  reducing  rice  acreage 
10%  per  yeir  for  three  years. 

The  International  Rice  Research  Institute 
In  the  Philippines,  sponsored  by  the  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  Foundations,  has  developed  some 
exciting  tew  strains  of  rice.  With  IR-8,  one 
of  the  nAw  strains,  the  Philippines  In  1969 
not  only  became  self  sufficient  but  achieved  a 
surplus,  unfortunately  they  could  not  sell 
all  of  the  s^uTjlus  because  of  the  glut  In  the 
world  rice  ifcarkets.  Note  on  the  chart  where 
the  Phlllppihes  were  in  1963.  The  Individual 
Philippine  farmers  who  are  using  lRr-8  and 
appropriate  chemicals  have  achieved  in  Just 
a  few  years  a  yield  Increase  that  required 
over  1000  years  to  accomplish  in  Japan. 

Rapid  conversion  to  the  new  strains  is 
taking  place  throughout  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  Western  Pacific.  The  new  strains  of  rice 
permit  heavier  fertilizing  and  not  only  have 
higher  yields,  but  at  least  one  and  possibly 
two  extra  crops  each  year.  They  take  four 
months  or  less  to  mature  as  against  up  to 
seven  months  for  the  old  strains.  Where 
weather  conditions  permit  multiple  crop- 
ping, the  increase  In  production  per  year  can 
be  several  times  that  of  old  types. 

A  yield  takeoff  now  requires  less  time  to 
implement  where  takeofl  conditions  are  met. 
This  is  largely  due  to  better  communications 
which  is  another  part  of  oiu:  Improving 
environment. 
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WhUe  mechanization  has  helped 
wheat  and  corn  yields  It  is  not  thai 
to  increasing  rice  yields  In  Asia. 

As  with  wheat  and  corn,  the 
of  rice  In  the  free  world  la 
faster  than  population. 

The  environment  in  the  free 
proving. 

India  has  high  hopes,  but  als) 
pnce  controls  on  rice  at  levels  " 
market  price.  This  of  course  has 
the  production  of  rice.  Average  jrt 
are  still  at  the  levels  of  1900  with 
tlon  of  a  national  yield  takeoff 

Other  Food  Crops.  Recent  yield 
the  free  world  are  not  confined 
mary  grain  crops.  For  example.  In 
States  the  yield  per  acre  of  f 
and  soybeans  has  more  thp.n 
the  30s  while  the  yield  of  potatoes 
than  tripled  in  many  areas. 

In  summarizing  the  food  sltua 
mlstakable  facts  are  these : 

In  the  nations  with  market  or 
culture,  food  production  Is 
rapidly  than  population  while  in 
with   socialized   agriculture   the 
true. 

The    capitalist    nations    are 
problems  of  Increasing  food  su 
developing  nations   with   markei 
that  are  effectively  applying  new 
are  rapidly  achieving  self-sufflci 
other    hand    the    developing    i 
planned  economies  and  limited 
of  new  technology  are  facing 
shortages  as  are  the  major 
Russia.  China,  and  India. 

The  United  Nations  Pood  and 
Organization  (FAO)  stated  in  i 
port  released  In  January  "The 
facing  the  world  in  the  near  f  u  , 
likely  to  be  surpluses  rather  than 
As  a  word  of  caution,  not  all 
agricultural  nations  are  ready  for 
off  of  their  primary  food  crop 
will  occur  sooner  If  the 
met.  . 

Nevertheless,  a  higher  percen ; 
world's  population  is  living  ab< 
slstence  level  than  ever  before 

Another  point,  the  world's  totjal 
ly  arable  land,  using  today's 
over  three  times  the  area  actuary 
Furthermore,  throughout  the 
being  reforested  faster  than  t 
cut.  strip-mined  land  Is  being  ) 
er  than  It  Is  being  mined,  and 
of  land  ruined  centuries  ago 
blooming. 

Our  environment  is  improvi 
la  looking  ahead,  there  are 
things   being   developed   for   t 
of  the  agricultural  revolution 
are  Just  a  few: 

1.  Lower  costs  for  desalting 
well  as  surface  and  subsurface 
ter. 

2.  Implementation  of  su 
nlques   in    which    all    nutrienijs 
chemicals  are  applied  at  the 
only  Vjj  as  much  water  as  w 
gtktlon.  This  would  eliminate 
off  and  reduce  soU  runoff.  1 
together  with  Number  1  above 
be  the  answer  to  the  salt 
Imperial  Valley  of  California 

3.  Increased  use  of  plastic  : 
weather  farming.  Many  garden 
tomatoes  are  now  grown  in  t 

4.  Growing  acceptance  of 
of  plowing  to  maximize  yields 
topsoU  runoff. 

5.  Lower  unit  costs  and 
the   Inevitable   shift    to 
The  elUnlnatlon  of  price  su 
restrictions  will  accelerate  thl! 

6.  I  should  also  acknowledgi 
for    the    countless    Innovatlois 
small,  that  have  not  yet  emerg*  d 
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SUMMART 

I  mentioned  In  the  beginning  that  the 
goal  of  men  throughout  history,  as  clearly 
Indicated  by  many  voluntary  emigrations 
and  migrations  has  been  freedom  and  the 
opportunity  to  Improve  their  well  being  as 
they  see  It.  Freedom  for  one  Implies  free- 
dom for  all— which  means  security  of  life 
and  property.  These  conditions,  which  pro- 
mote the  most  effective  utilization  of  hu- 
man energy,  represent  a  favorable  total  en- 
vironment. 

The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that  the  en- 
vironment Is  Improving.  The  free  nations 
of  the  world,  with  rising  standards  of  Uvlng 
for  an  Increasing  number  of  their  citizens. 
Illustrate  the  most  favorable  total  environ- 
ment the  world  has  ever  known. 

Malthus  who  was  more  of  a  reporter  than 
a  prophet  could  no  more  visualize  the  real 
effect  of  new  technology  developed  and  cre- 
atively applied  by  free  people  than  Karl  Marx 
could.  Both  have  been  proven  wrong. 

Some  people  will  say  about  food  that  "the 
problem  Is  not  a  shortage  but  a  matter  of 
distribution."  If  they  would  only  Inquire  Into 
the  matter  they  will  find  that  there  really 
are  shortages.  They  will  find  free  nations  In 
all  stages  of  development  that  have  food 
surpluses,  stabilizing  populations,  rising 
standards  of  living  and  the  will  to  achieve 
control  over  their  physical  environment.  They 
will  also  find  nations  with  planned  economies 
facing  critical  food  shortages,  and  a  wide 
range  of  population  growth  rates,  level  or 
declining  standards  of  living  and  little  con- 
cern for  their  physical  environment.  Those 
who  Inquire  will  become  aware  of  the  uni- 
versal falltire  of  planned  agriculture. 

Others  say  that  the  gap  between  the  haves 
and  have  nota  Is  Increasing  and  that  some- 
how the  capitalist  nations  are  responsible 
and  should  feel  guilty.  This  Is  really  the 
wrong  comparison.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
have  or  have  not  but  rather  how  well  they 
are  using  what  they  have.  Without  ques- 
tion there  Is  a  gap  that  Is  widening.  But  It 
Is  between  nations  that  have  conditions  con- 
ducive to  rising  standards  of  living  and  na- 
tions that  have  conditions  that  limit  the  rise 
In  the  standards  of  living.  For  example,  com- 
pare the  widening  gap  between  East  and 
West  Germany  remembering  that  both 
started  from  the  same  pile  of  rubble  25  years 
ago.  Compare  the  widening  gap  between 
Japan  and  India.  Compare  the  fortunes  of 
Cuba  and  Mexico  over  the  past  generation 
with  the  gap  now  widening  in  favor  of  Mexico. 
These  widening  gaps  are  to  the  credit  not 
the  blame  of  the  free  nations. 

If  I  were  to  consider  an  appropriate  objec- 
tive for  this  age  of  Increasing  awareness  of 
our  environment.  I  would  say  let  us  first 
identify  and  understand  those  conditions 
which  vfc'lll  provide  the  best  total  environ- 
ment for  the  greatest  number. 

For  the  nations  with  free  societies  the  total 
environment  Is  bett«r  and  Is  continually 
Improving.  Individual  economic  freedom 
seems  to  be  the  key.  Never  before  In  history 
has  there  been  such  a  great  opportunity  to 
extend  these  free  world  concepts  to  all  the 
people  of  the  world.  Never  before  have  the 
comparisons  between  the  free  and  con- 
trolled societies  been  so  obvious  nor  the 
communications  to  make  them  known  ao 
effective. 

For  those  who  want  to  take  a  personal  part 
In  environmental  Improvement  I  would  sug- 
gest that  after  they  acquire  an  understand- 
ing of  the  preconditions  of  an  Improving 
environment  they  actively  promote  the  Im- 
plementation of  these  conditions  wherever 
they  are  lacking.  On  a  local  basis  they  should 
seek  enactment  and  effective  enforcement  of 
appropriate  environmental  Improvement  laws 
based  on  the  concepts  covered  earlier  under 
water  and  air  resources. 
For  purposes  of  pollution  abatement,  food 


production  and  an  improvement  In  other 
environmental  factors,  let  us  use  the  new 
technologies  effectively — not  abandon  them. 
There  Is  much  to  be  done. 

Personally  I  am  very  confident  that  by  the 
year  2000,  for  the  free  world  there  will  be 
clearer  thinking  on  the  matter  of  Improving 
the  total  envlroimient.  There  will  be  a  real- 
ization that  effective  control  and  Improve- 
ment In  our  environment  requires  no  decline 
In  our  standard  of  Uvlng.  On  the  contrary  It 
should  continue  to  improve  If  all  conditions 
are  met.  As  a  result  of  effective  local  pro- 
grams there  will  be  cleaner  air  and  water. 
Pood  production  capability  will  continue  to 
exceed  population  growth.  The  trend,  that 
has  already  started,  toward  a  stabilization  of 
the  world  population  will  be  continuing — 
voluntarily. 

Obviously  I  cannot  foresee  future  events, 
but  I  am  certain  that  given  the  condition  of 
freedom  many  more  contributions  to  an  Im- 
proving total  environment  will  be  made  by 
creative  and  productive  Individuals  of  this 
and  future  generations. 


A   CHANGE  IN   THE   FISCAL  YEAR? 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1970 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year  is  close  at  hand  and  it  is 
obvious  that  few  of  our  appropriation 
bills  will  be  enacted  before  that  time. 
This  fact  is  borne  out  all  the  more  be- 
cause of  the  continuing  appropriation 
bUl  which  had  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  yesterday. 

This  inability  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  conduct  its  business  in  a  timely 
fashion  according  to  the  old  tradition  of 
a  6-month  legislative  session  has  not 
passed  unnoticed  and  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert the  following  editorial  from  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  June 
24.  1970.  in  the  Rbcord  for  the  benefit 
of  all  my  colleagues: 

A  Chance  in  the  Fiscal  Year? 
If  the  Senate  majority  leader  Is  correct 
m  his  predictions,  the  Senate  will  take  only 
a  two-week  election  break  this  year  and 
then  try  to  complete  Its  labors  by  next  Jan. 
3.  Not  since  that  chamber  returned  from  a 
recess  to  vote  on  the  censure  of  Sen.  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy,  in  1954.  has  it  met  following 
congressional  elections.  But  since  Its  appears 
very  likely  to  do  so  this  year,  as  Senator 
Mansfield  predicts.  It  Is  pertinent  to  raise 
once  again  the  question  of  whether  it  makes 
any  sense  to  maintain  a  fiscal  year  that  be- 
gins on  July  1  and  ends  June  30. 

Back  In  1843,  when  the  present  fiscal  year 
was  established.  It  seemed  a  good  Idea  to 
give  Congress  some  extra  time  to  pass  appro- 
priations bills.  Congress  then  convened  on 
the  first  day  In  December  (something  It  con- 
tinued doing  up  until  1934).  and  obviously 
didn't  have  enough  time  to  sift  through 
requests  for  appropriations  and  debate  other 
urgent  Issues  If  tied  to  a  calendar  year  ex- 
piring the  minute  the  clock  ushered  in  the 
new  year. 

A  six-month  extension  seemed  adequate, 
for  Capitol  Hill  was  largely  deserted  in  sum- 
mer. In  fact,  as  late  as  194«  It  sUU  seemed 
logical,  for  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  that  year  provided  that  "except  in 
time  of  war  or  during  a  national  emergency 
proclaimed  by  the  President,  the  two  houses 
shall  adjourn  sine  die  not  later  than  the 
last  day  (Sundays  excepted)   In  the  month 
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of  July  each  year  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  Congress."  ,      ^  , 

in  retrospect  this  looks  a  UtUe  silly.  Only 
on  two  occasions  since  194«  (In  1852  and 
1956)  has  Congress  met  Its  own  adjourn- 
ment deadline.  The  last  Ume  adjournment 
came  as  early  as  September  was  nine  years 
ago.  Since  then  it  has  ricocheted  between 
October  and  December,  the  tardiest  ad- 
journment having  been  Dec.  30  in  1963. 

The  congressional  workload  has  certainly 
Increased  along  with  the  population,  with 
the  growing  complexity  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing American  society  and  with  the  deepen- 
ing penetration  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  areas  heretofore  considered  as  being 
largely  out  of  Its  province.  Another  factor 
Is  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  nation 
Is  engaged  in  war.  During  all  the  years  of 
World  War  II,  Congress  remained  In  session 
through  most  of  December.  The  session  be- 
ginning Jan.  3,  1960.  actually  lasted  into 
Jan.  2,  1961,  largely  because  of  the  Korean 
War. 

This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  Con- 
gress has  been  taxed  beyond  Its  Umlts  In 
the  more  recent  years.  Last  year  Ite  Mon- 
day and  Friday  sessions  were  distinguished 
Urgely  by  the  scarcity  of  legislators  In  at- 
tendance. Moreover,  It  voted  Itself  an  ex- 
tended summer  vacation,  even  though  a  great 
many  rather  urgent  measures,  Including  ap- 
propriations measures,  had  not  been  decided. 
Some  of  them  had  barely  been  discussed. 

Our  purpose  In  bringing  this  up  Is  not 
to  chide  the  House  and  Senate  on  being 
lackadaisical  as  much  as  It  is  to  point  to 
the  disrupting  effect  these  lags  have  on  na- 
tional economic  planning. 

Last  year,  when  the  administration  was 
beginning  to  take  very  much  to  heart  the 
need  for  a  drive  to  restrain  Inflation,  the 
knowing  Just  how  much  Congress  was  going 
to  cut  spending.  If  at  aU.  Months  after  the 
new  fiscal  year  began,  key  appropriations 
bills  sUll  awaited  action  under  ad  hoc  meas- 
ures called  "conUnulng  legislation"  which 
allowed  everyone  to  go  on  spending  what  he 
had  planned  to  spend  pending  final  congres- 
sional action. 

One  result  of  this  was  that  the  President 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  vlrtuaUy 
stymied  In  drawing  up  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1971.  So  were  a  great  many  economists  and 
businessmen  who  were  unable  to  make  any 
definitive  Judgments  on  whether  the  commit- 
ments not  yet  voted  on  by  Congress  would 
produce  another  Inflationary  budget  or  some- 
thing a  little  more  hopeful. 

This  year,  alas,  things  don't  look  very 
much  better.  The  House  has  been  doing  Its 
chores  with  fair  regularity,  but  the  Senate 
has  seemed  as  preoccupied  with  the  Presi- 
dent's current  ventures  In  Indochina  as  It 
did  last  year  with  ABM.  MIRV  and  matters 
relating  to  a  proposed  new  super  battle  tank. 
All  this,  we  agree,  Is  quite  within  the 
Senate's  province.  But  while  the  debate  over 
national  defense  policy  goes  on,  all  manner 
of  bread-and-butter  legislation  Is  left  un- 
touched. Including  over  a  dozen  major  appro- 
priations bills  and  Including  such  time-con- 
suming programs  as  welfare  reform,  electoral 
college  reform,  the  defense  procurement  au- 
thorizations, the  debt  limit  Increase,  bank 
holding  company  bills  and  the  Uke.  Since  the 
omnibus  farm  bill  has  not  yet  been  acted 
upon  by  the  House,  the  Senate  will  ultimately 
have  to  take  that  up,  too. 

So  In  view  of  the  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  Congress  is  unable  to  act  on  most  key 
money  bills  by  the  end  of  June,  why  maintain 
any  longer  the  fiction  that  July  1  Is  an  appro- 
priate beginning  for  a  new  fiscal  year?  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  agreed  as  far  back  as 
last  October  that  It  Isn't.  PhllUp  S.  Hughes, 
Its  deputy  director,  then  said  plainly  that 
his  agency  favored  a  change.  Sen.  Warren 
Magnuson  and  Rep.  Odin  Langen  have  spon- 
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sored  legislation  that  would  push  It  sU 
months  ahead  to  coincide  with  the  calendar 
year. 

This,  to  us,  would  make  sense.  It  would 
take  Into  account  the  realities  of  the  legisla- 
tive timetable.  It  would  end  the  six-month 
hiatus  which  occurs  when  approximately  one- 
half  a  fiscal  year  expires  before  anyone  knows 
for  sure  Just  how  much  Congress  Is  going  to 
spend  in  the  course  of  the  second  half. 

In  such  circumstances,  of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  budget  message  would  have  to 
be  postponed  for  a  few  months.  But  that,  In 
effect.  Is  what  Is  happening  now. 


PIGHTING  DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  growing  problem  of  nar- 
cotics, principally  among  the  young  in 
this  Nation.  We  have  read  with  distress 
the  many  stories  of  young  people  using 
not  only  such  drugs  as  LSD  and  mari- 
huana, but  also  of  their  turning  to  hard 
narcotics  in  the  heroin  class. 

The  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Coun- 
cil of  Northeastern  Peimsylvania,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Tom  Rice,  Sr.,  Is 
pursuing  a  remarkably  intelligent  pro- 
gram to  fight  the  problem  of  drug  ad- 
diction; and  it  is  pursuing  this  fight 
through  a  program  of  educating  the 
young. 

At  the  request  of  the  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Abuse  Coimcil  of  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  Microdramas  Co.  of  California,  15 
stations  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
scheduled  for  1  week.  June  8  through 
June  12.  a  series  of  five  programs  deal- 
ing with  drug  abuse.  These  stations  pro- 
gramed the  identical  material  at  the  ex- 
act same  time.  This  effort  is.  indeed, 
imique  and  has  received  the  highest 
praise  from  health  officials,  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  and  in  particular,  from 
ADAC. 

Three  of  the  programs  were  written 
and  produced  by  Jory  Sherman  of  Rialto, 
Calif.  Two  other  15-minute  features  in- 
cluded an  interview  Miith  Art  Linkletter, 
whose  daughter  committed  suicide  as  a 
result  of  a  fiashback  suspected  from  the 
drug  LSD.  This  program  feature  was  fur- 
nished through  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  Another  pro- 
gram made  available  through  NBC  was 
the  actual  testimony  of  Craig  Gardner 
who  recorded  his  reaction  to  drug  usage 
just  minutes  before  he  took  his  own  life 
as  "an  easy  way  out." 

The  stations  involved  in  this  unique 
educational  approach  included  all  pro- 
gram formats,  including  classical  music. 
This  remarkable  example  of  coopera- 
tion was  imder  the  leadership  of  Tom 
Rice  who  is  not  only  president  of  the 
ADAC  but  is  also  president  of  WSCR  ra- 
dio in  Scran  ton.  Mr.  Rice  remarked  that: 
It  Is  highly  commendable  for  a  broadcaster 
to  Interrupt  his  station's  normal  program- 
ming and.  In  some  Instances,  go  against  sta- 
tion policy  in  participating  in  this  total  effort 
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in    calling    attention    to    the    drug    abuse 
problem. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Congress  will  join  me  in  com- 
mending these  stations,  just  as  Mr.  Rice 
commended  them.  By  programing  the 
educational  material  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  saturation  effort  which  must 
surely  have  a  profoimd  impact  on  all  of 
the  young  people  who  spend  so  much  of 
their  lives  listening  to  the  radio. 

The  radio  stations  which  participated 
in  this  program  are:  WICK,  WSCR, 
WWDL-FM  in  Scranton;  WBRE-AM/ 
FM  and  WYZZ-PM  in  Wilkes-Barre ; 
WCDL-AM/PM  in  Carbondale;  WTTC- 
AM/FM  in  Towanda;  WPEL  in  Mont- 
rose; WVPO-AM/PM  in  Stroudsburg; 
and  WAZL  in  Hazelton.  WARM  and 
WEJL  in  Scranton  are  scheduling  the 
programs  at  a  different  time. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Com- 
missioners at  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  will  take  note  of  this 
remarkable  and  unique  effort,  smd  will 
commend  each  of  these  radio  stations  for 
the  great  public  service  they  have  na- 
dered  £dl  of  us. 


OPINION  POLL 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  many  Americans  have  expressed  in 
one  form  or  another  their  views  on  na- 
tional and  international  issues  of  our 
Government. 

Many  in  the  press  have  established 
and  completed  surveys  of  their  readers 
in  regard  to  our  Government's  commit- 
ments in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle 
East  conflict,  college  turmoil  and  our 
overall  troop  plswiement  in  Europe. 

Recently  "The  Daily  Idahonian",  In 
Moscow,  Idaho,  under  the  managership 
of  Mr.  Jack  Marineau.  imdertook  a 
sampling  of  opinion  concerning  these 
issues. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  re- 
sults of  this  survey  and  insert  them  in 
the  Record  : 

RESULTS  OF  OPINION  POLL 
IPemntj 


Y*s 


No 


1  Should  President  Nixon  hive  sent  Iroopj 

into  Cambodia? 6965       3a34 

2.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  immediate  with- 

drawl   of   all   American   troops  from 

Southeast  Asia? 31.94       68.05 

3.  Should  National  Guard  troops  with  loaded 

guns  be  allowed  to  come  on  to  colleie 

campuses  to  quell  violence?- 7Z.9Z       Z3.07 

4.  Should  the  United  States  sell  more  atr- 

planes  and  war  material  to  Israel? 55.47       44.  W 

5.  Should  the  United  States  withdraw  "ts 

troops  from  Euiope  at  this  time? 20.71        7S.ZB 


Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  significance 
in  this  poll  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
conducted  in  a  college  community.  Mos- 
cow is  the  home  of  the  University  of 
Idaho. 
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PENN  CENTRAL  CASE 
POUCY 


\KD  U.S. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NrW    JSBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speake  r.  the  finan- 
cial debacle  of  the  Penn  Centf  al  has  been 
a  cause  of  great  concern  to  pne  and  the 
thousands  of  commuters  who  live  in  my 
district.  The  history  of  railroading  has 
been  full  of  stories  of  financ  al  wheeling 
and  dealing  and  the  Penn  C(  tntral  fiasco 
Is  another  depressing  chapter  in  this 
story.  A  stinging  analysis  cf  the  Penn 
Central  case  and  the  fail  ire  of  last 
minute  efforts  by  management  to  get  the 
Government  to  bail  out  a  rkilroad  they 
had  led  to  bankjuptcy  was  written  by 
Milton  Viorst  and  appeared  1 1  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  June  23. 1  believe  that  the 
Government  should  take  sensible  steps 
to  assist  the  railroad  industry — and  I 
hope  the  House  will  act  soon  on  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act — bu  I  do  not 
think  that  ill  advised,  hastily  arranged 
loans  are  the  right  answer.  M  hile  I  would 
not  yet  favor  the  drastic  sol  ition  of  na- 
tionalization that  Mr.  Viorst  advocates. 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  unliss  the  rail- 
road industry  puts  Its  own  ho  use  in  order, 
this  is  a  result  they  may  ine/itably  face. 
As  the  Penn  Central  case  shoR's,  the  pub- 
lic which  has  been  too  often  damned  by 
the  railroads,  has  finally  got  ten  damned 
mad.  The  article  follows; 

Penn  Centkai.  Case  ahv  U  5   Policy 
(By  Milton  Viorst; 

When  Deputy  Defease  Sec  ■etar>-  David 
Packard  told  a  closed  session  3f  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  son  e  waeka  ago 
that  the  Snanclal  solvency  of  t  le  Penn  Cen- 
tral Co  was  vital  to  the  nationa  i  securltv.  his 
audience  laughed  sardonically  at  him 

When  he  said  that  the  Navy  as  a  defense 
requirement,  would  guarantee  $200  million 
m  loans  to  Penn  Central,  h  irdly  anyone 
doubted  that  the  money  was  aa  good  as  106i. 

Had  Packard  not  taken  the  t  ransactlon  to 
the  committee  as  a  fait  accom  jli.  he  would 
probably  have  received  congre  isional  sanc- 
tion. After  all  Congress  has  his  ortcally  been 
as  tolerant  as  administrations  ( f  the  curious 
ways  of  railroads. 

But  President  Nixon,  aftei  months  of 
secret  talks,  had  made  a  prlvi  ,te  deal  with 
Per.n  Central,  and  Cor.cr"?;  relented  1:  On 
Friday,  he  was  forced  to  back  mt.  On  Sun- 
day. Penn  Central  got  even  by  d  tclarlng  Itself 
bankrupt. 

No  tears,  however,  are  requin  d.  The  trains 
will  continue  to  run.  despite  Packard,  at 
their  customary  level  of  IneflRci  ncy.  And  the 
company's  stock  wUl  be  trade<  ,  in  recogni- 
tion of  Penn  Central's  possessl  on  of  $7  bil- 
lion in  assets  that  It  chose  not  to  liquidate 

Actually,  what  the  adminl  itration  pro- 
posed was  to  give  Penn  Centra!  t200  million 
to  perpetuate  its  tradition  of  incompet«nt 
management  and  disdain  for  t  le  public  in- 
terest. 

The  proposal  was  In  the  gran  1  tradition  of 
collusion  between  the  nation's  railroads  and 
federal  agencies,  particularly  th  i  agency  held 
responsible  by  law  for  railroai  regulation, 
the  Interstate  Conunerce  Comiiisslon. 

The  previous  Democratic  adi  ninistratlons. 
despite  the  antl-tnist  laws,  si  nctloned  the 
merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  i  nd  the  New 
York  Central,  though  Penn  Central  gave 
notice  at  the  time  of  a  cutbs  ck  in  ser\°ice 
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by  projecting  declining  passenger  and  freight 
demand. 

Needless  to  say,  the  prophecy  was  self- 
fulfilling.  As  service  was  reduced,  demand  In- 
deed shifted  to  trucks  and  airplanes,  leaving 
Penn  Central  free  to  diversify  into  a  giant 
conglomerate. 

Prom  Penn  Central's  point  of  view,  the 
logic  was  obvious;  Why  Invest  in  new  rail- 
road cars,  track  and  station  facilities  if 
there's  a  better  return  in  pipelines  and 
luxury  hotels? 

The  railroads'  contempt  for  passenger 
traffic  is,  of  course,  legendary.  Anyone  who 
has  taken  a  train  recently  has  bad  that  con- 
firmed. But  Penn  Central  man;\ged  even  to 
undo  its  profitable  freight  business. 

Under  law,  the  ICC  has  always  bad  the 
power  to  compel  Penn-Central  to  run  a  bet- 
ter railroad.  But  as  one  commissioner  put 
It  recently.  "We  do  not  Intend  to  use  that 
Jurisdiction  in  requiring  heavy  invest- 
ment .  .  ." 

Rep.  Richard  Ottlnger,  whose  New  York 
district  depends  on  Penn-Central,  has  said 
the  ICC  and  the  railroads  maintain  a  "work- 
ing economic  and  personal  relationship, 
which  frequently  involves  the  most  insidi- 
ous possible  influence  by  an  industry  upon 
an  agency  holding  the  public  trust." 

Rep.  John  Dingell  of  Michigan  has  charged 
that  the  ICC's  dealings  are  riddled  with 
conflict  of  interest. 

In  the  end,  however,  even  the  ICC's  indul- 
gence didn't  save  Penn  Central  from  its  own 
blundering.  It  had  Invested  so  poorly  that  it 
lost  its  liquidity,  and  became  the  first  ma- 
jor victim  of  the  1970  recession.  It  couldn't 
even  make  a  deal  with  a  President  who  would 
come  through  on  his  word. 

What  was  particularly  Irritating  to  Con- 
gress was  that  the  government  demanded 
nothing  in  ret  vim  for  Its  generos'.ty. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Packard  did  not 
promise,  at  the  least,  a  complete  government 
exam.lnation  of  Penn  Central  finances. 

Nor  did  he  suggest  that,  as  a  condition  of 
the  loan,  Penn  Central  would  start  showing 
some  concern  for  the  public. 

The  administration  did  ask  for  legislation 
authorizing  a  total  of  $750  million  In  rail 
loans,  but  there  was  no  Indication  that  any 
of  the  money  had  to  be  directed  at  Improved 
service. 

What  Nixon  did  propose^— with  railroad 
approval,  of  course — was  a  public  corpora- 
tion to  run  unprofitable  passenger  lines.  But 
as  long  as  we  contemplate  nationalization, 
why  not  go  all  the  way  and  take  over  the 
entire  industry? 

Deep  down,  the  trouble  Is  that  federal 
transportation  policy  is  insane.  The  1971 
budget  contains  $4.6  billion  for  roads  and 
$1.35  billion  for  aviation.  It  has  $23  million 
to  improve  the  railroads. 

No  wonder  Penn  Central  concluded  that 
no  one  csred  about  rail  service,  and  that  ii 
could  get  away  with  anything  It  wanted.  In- 
cluding bankruptcy. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  GORDON  CANFIELD 
"MAN  OF  THE  YEAR' 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  9. 
1970.  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Paterson.  N.J.. 
awarded  its  Man  of  the  Year  Award  to 
Gordon  Canfield  in  appreciation  of  hLs 
excellence  in  public  service.  As  many  of 
you  in  this  Chamber  will  remember,  Gor- 
don Canfield  served  in  this  body  with  dis- 


tinction for  20  years  from  1941  to  1961 
when  he  retired. 

His  devotion  to  duty  and  his  sacrifices 
as  a  dedicated  public  servant  were  well 
stated  in  the  inscription  accompanying 
the  award: 

Outstanding  among  men  of  all  religions 
and  political  faiths: 

Righteously  Indignant  against  all  forms  of 
discrimination; 

Dedicated  to  God  and  his  native  land; 

Openly,  without  evasion  or  mental  reserva- 
tion; 

Now.  yesterday  and  tomorrow. 

The  inscription  went  on  to  cite  Gor- 
don Canfleld's  awareness  of  his  respon- 
sibilities in  the  community  and  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  his  devotion  to  his  family 
and  friends. 

More  tlian  300  attended  the  award 
luncheon  given  in  his  honor  represent- 
ing all  religious  faiths  and  political  per- 
suasions. It  is  my  pleasure  and  honor  to 
include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
text  of  the  "Tribute  to  Gordon  Canfield" 
delivered  by  Dr.  William  P.  Tolley,  chair- 
man of  Mohawk  Airlines  and  chancellor 
emeritus  of  Syracuse  University: 

As  I  look  at  this  wonderful  company  of 
friends  of  Gordon  and  Dorothy  Canfield.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  comment  of  the  little 
girl  on  her  first  day  at  school.  Her  mother 
was  with  her,  and  as  she  looked  at  the  warm 
and  cheerful  classroom,  the  happy,  chatter- 
ing children  and  the  smiling  teacher,  she 
turned  to  her  mother  and  said,  "Tlie  room 
sa>s.  'yes. " 

This  room  says  "yes,"  and  we  all  say  "yes" 
In  gratitude,  respect  and  love. 

Walt  Whitman  once  said.  This  Is  the  city 
and  I  am  one  of  the  citizens. 

"Whatever  Interests  the  rest,  interests  me, 
politics,   war,   markets,   newspapers,  schools. 

"The  mayor  and  councils,  banks,  tariffs, 
steamships,  factories,  stocks,  stores,  real 
estate  and  personal  estate." 

In  honoring  Gordon  Canfield  as  Man  of  tha 
Year,  Kiwanis  honors  the  principle  of  good 
citizenship^^ 

We  take  the  words  of  Walt  Whitman  as  an 
expression  of  our  own  Interest,  loyalty  and 
commitment  as  citizens — "This  Is  the  city 
and  I  am  one  of  the  citizens.  Whatever  in- 
terests the  rest,  interests  me." 

It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  as  it  is 
for  all  the  members  of  the  Canfield  family. 
I  have  known  Gordon  since  1915.  We  were 
students  together  In  the  Blnghamton  Cen- 
tral High  School  in  Blnghamton,  New  York. 
Gordon  had  been  a  newsboy  and  in  high 
school  he  worked  long  hotirs  as  a  newspaper 
reporter.  But  we  knew  him  as  a  briUiam 
student,  a  natural  leader,  our  finest  debater, 
and  by  far  our  most  gifted  orator.  He  bad 
won  the  state  oratorical  contest  and  a  four- 
year  scholarship  at  Columbia  University — a 
scholarship  he  was  unable  to  take  because  of 
the  family  finances.  I  remember  the  tremen- 
dous reception  we  gave  him  at  the  Lacka- 
wanna Station  when  he  returned  from  New 
York  City.  Public  speaking  was  a  major  ac- 
tivity in  our  high  school  and  Gordon  won 
all  the  public  speaking  contests  and  all  the 
debates.  To  Mr.  Greengard,  our  teacher  and 
debate  coach,  there  never  was  a  debater  with 
the  forensic  skill  of  Gordon  Canfield. 

I  followed  with  interest  Gordon's  experi- 
ence with  Western  Union,  his  service  In 
World  War  I.  his  work  as  a  reporter  for  the 
old  Passaic  Dally  News,  his  service  as  secre- 
tary for  17  years  to  the  late  Congressman 
George  Seger,  his  study  at  night  to  earn  his 
law  degree,  and  then  his  brilliant  career  as 
Congressman  from  the  Eighth  District  for 
twenty  years — retiring  ten  years  ago  as  Dean 
of  the  New  Jersey  delegation. 
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We  worried  about  Gordon's  safety  as  he 
served  as  an  ordinary  seaman  on  an  oil 
tanker  on  the  Atlantic  in  World  War  U.  We 
read  with  excitement  and  concern  .lis  first 
band  reports  of  visits  to  Buchenwald,  Hiro- 
shima and  the  Korean  War  Front.  We  lis- 
tened to  his  prophetic  words  about  drug  ad- 
diction as  a  national  problem  and  his  vigor- 
ous leadership  In  Congress  of  the  war  on 
Narcotics.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Treas- 
ury-Post Office  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. I  should  like  to  think  that  the  recent 
postal  strike  would  not  have  occurred  If 
Gcrdon  were  still  In  Congress.  It  would  not 
have  occurred  because  the  legitimate  griev- 
ances of  the  postal  workers  would  have  been 
met  long  before. 

Gordon  was  a  key  figure  In  :irovldlng  for 
the  needs  of  refugees  from  Hitler  and  the 
war  zones.  He  had  a  deep  Interest  In  the 
race  problem  and  all  the  problems  of  the 
little  man.  In  his  concern  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  poor,  he  helped  to  make  pos- 
sible the  present  program  of  social  security. 
He  was  the  enemy  of  both  facism  and  com- 
munism. And  he  knew  what  was  needed  to 
keep  America  strong.  He  had  a  special  In- 
terest «uad  concern  for  the  Coast  Guard.  I 
remember  a  visit  to  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy as  a  speaker.  I  was  treated  courteously. 
When,  however,  I  mentioned  to  the  Com- 
mandant that  I  had  married  Gordon  Can- 
field's  sister,  he  Jimiped  to  attention.  "Why," 
he  said,  "Congressman  Canfield  Is  the  Father 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  No  one  in  pub- 
lic life  has  done  so  much  for  so  many 
years  for  the  Coast  Guard." 

In  the  decade  since  his  retirement  from 
Congress,  Gordon  has  spent  his  exceptional 
talents  In  community  service  for  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Passaic  County,  The 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  Rotary,  The  Pas- 
saic Valley  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  The  Paterson  Council  on  the  Aging, 
The  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation of  which  he  Is  a  Director,  and  as  an 
active  member  of  the  distinguished  board 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  in  Washington. 

As  a  Republican  running  for  office  in  a 
heavllv  Democratic  district,  Gordon  was  un- 
beatable. There  were  many  reasons  for  this: 
his  warm  personality,  hU  love  for  people,  his 
gift  for  friendship,  his  concern  for  Justice, 
his  unfailing  kindness  and  courtesy,  his  sin- 
cerity and  integrity,  and,  of  course,  his 
knowledge  of  government,  his  long  and  wide 
experience  and  his  eloquence  as  a  speaker. 
Gordon  Is  one  who  lets  nothing  stop  him — 
not  even  the  loss  of  health.  He  Is  a  per- 
fectionist. He  is  a  tremendous  worker.  He 
leaves  nothing  to  chance.  He  puts  his  heart 
into  everything  he  does.  He  takes  pride  In 
that  extra  effort  that  spells  the  difference 
between  what  Is  good  and  what  Is  outstand- 
ing. ' 

What  an  example  his  life  Is  In  a  day  when 
so  manv  suffer  from  an  acute  case  of  under- 
achlevement.  This  is  a  time  of  carelessness  In 
dress  and  conduct.  We  have  a  youth  culture 
where  the  peer-pressure  is  to  conform  to  the 
lowest  standards  and  aims.  The  accent  is  on 
obscenity  in  speech,  rudeness  In  manners  and 
mediocrity  In  performance.  Dishonesty  Is 
condoned  because  there  Is  so  much  of  It. 
Violence  Is  excused  because  of  the  greater 
violence  of  war.  Immorality  is  defended  as 
the  new  freedom  and  the  new  morality. 
Whatever  is  common  and  cheap  becomes  the 
norm.  And  youth  captures  youth  and  ex- 
ploits it. 

Wha*^  we  have  forgotten  Is  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  and  between  what 
Is  and  what  ought  to  be.  We  have  forgotten 
that  what  Is  common  may  be  unworthy  of  us. 
that  what  Is  average  Is  not  good  enough.  We 
have  forgotten  that  a  low  aim  In  life  has 
disastrous  consequences  for  all  who  choose  it. 
Today  we  honor  a  man  who  Is  not  com- 
mon  and   who  is   not   average.   His   life   re- 
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fiects  the  discipUne  and  habit  of  a  search 
for  excellence.  It  was  Browning  who  wrote, 
"The  aim  If  reached  or  not,  makes  great 
the  life."  The  high  aim  of  Gordon  Canfield 
makes  great  his  life. 

Gordon  Is  one  who  believes  that  God  Is 
not  dead,  that  the  miracle  of  spring  does 
not  Just  happen  each  year,  and  that  the  con- 
quest of  space  Is  possible  because  the  laws 
of  nature  do  not  change. 

Joined  to  this  belief  in  a  universe  under 
law  is  Gordon's  belief  as  a  lawyer,  legislator 
and  citizen  in  an  ordered  society.  In  his 
thirty-seven  years  at  Washington  he  came 
to  see  more  clearly  than  most  of  us  the  role 
of  the  courts,  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Congress  In  a  free  society  which  makes  Its 
progress  under  law. 

Tile  mood  of  some  of  our  social  activists 
is  that  they  v?lll  choose  the  laws  to  obey 
while  still  expecting  the  full  protection  of 
the  American  legal  system.  But  the  law,  like 
an  ordered  society,  is  surprisingly  fragile. 
It  Is  like  an  umbrella.  One  can't  punch  holes 
in  an  umbrella  and  then  expect  protection 
from  the  rain. 

Gcrdon  has  lived  by  his  belief  In  an  ordered 
universe,  an  ordered  human  society  and  an 
ordered  morality.  And  the  three  are  related. 
There  is  no  answer  to  the  search  for  hap- 
piness in  drug  addiction  and  promiscuity. 
There  Is  no  happl.ness  In  the  philosophy  that 
anything  goes.  When  anything  goes,  every- 
thing poes. 

Nihilism  In  the  field  of  morals  means  Just 
what  It  does  In  society— the  destruction  of 
all  law  and  order.  Man  cannot  live  In  such 
a  world.  He  must  have  a  tradition,  a  stand- 
ard, au  Ideal,  a  canon,  an  example,  a  moral 
belief,  a  moral  law.  There  will  be  no  great 
society  without  character,  without  the  self- 
discipline  and  restraint  of  high  Ideals  and 
moral  values. 

At  this  point  Gordon  would  protest  that 
we  have  said  too  much,  but  we  have  not. 
We  need  the  example  of  men  of  character. 
And  Gordon  has  been  an  example  to  all 
of  us. 

When  we  honor  a  man  like  Gordon.  It  Is 
an  exercise  In  responsible  citizenship.  It  is  a 
recognition  that,  'This  is  the  city  and  I  am 
one  of  the  citizens.  Whatever  interests  the 
rest,  lnt«rests  me." 

At  Syracuse  University  we  make  a  great 
deal  of  the  Athenian  Oath.  It  Is  engraved  on 
the  wall  of  Maxwell  Hall  and  It  reads  as 
follows:  "We  will  ever  strive  for  the  Ideals 
and  sacred  things  of  the  city,  both  alone  and 
with  many.  We  will  Increasingly  seek  to 
quicken  the  sense  of  pubUc  duty:  we  will 
revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws.  We  will 
transmit  this  city  not  only  less,  but  greater, 
better,  and  more  beautiful  than  It  was  trans- 
mitted to  us." 

Dorothy  and  Gordon  have  faithfully  dis- 
charged the  obligations  of  their  oath  of  citi- 
zenship. As  concerned  and  loyal  Americans 
we  should  do  the  same.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  what  Kiwanis  has  done  In  Paterson  today. 
In  our  commitment  to  good  citizenship  is 
our  perfect  tribute  to  Gordon  and  Dorothy 
Canfield. 


THE  LAND  OF  ENCHANTMENT 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1970 
Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  from  the  Southwestern  United  States, 
and  New  Mexico  in  particular,  were  most 
appreciative  of  the  very  kind  and 
thoughtful  editorial  in  the  June  19,  1970, 
Issue  of  Life  magazine  written  by  Life's 
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managing  editor,  Mr.  Ralph  Graves.  We 

extend  a  warm,  hearty  welcome  to  all 

Americans,    easterners    and    others,    to 

come  visit  the  Land  of  Enchantment — 

enchanting  scenery,  history,  and  people. 

It  is  not  only  a  great  place  to  visit,  but 

a  wonderful,  healthy  place  to  live. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Pleasant,  Frxendly  Sound  or  Good 

Manners 

I  have  recently  come  back  from  west  Texas, 
where  I  lived  for  a  while  many  years  ago, 
and  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  where  I 
had  never  been  at  all.  It  Is  customary  for 
visitors  to  the  Southwest  to  be  Impressed 
by  the  vastness  and  splendid  emptiness  of 
the  country.  To  go  there  direct  from  the 
high-rise,  car-choked  world  of  New  York 
City  U  indeed  an  experience  in  total  con- 
trast. Only  someone  who  has  been  repeated- 
ly trapped  in  traffic  Jams  on  six-lane  "turn- 
pikes" and  "thruways,"  traffic  Jams  caused 
by  one  car  in  one  lane  running  out  of  gas, 
can  appreciate  the  Joy  of  driving  a  two- 
lane  highway  through  open  country  for  100 
miles— and  seeing  three  cars.  There  is  so 
much  open  space  in  this  land,  and  It  Is  such 
a  pleasure  to  be  a  relaxed  and  Inconsequen- 
tial part  of  It. 

It  was  onlv  after  several  days  of  traveling 
and  visiting'  and  talking  that  I  began  to 
be  aware  of  something  more  important  than 
spaciousness.  I  was  a  stranger  In  every  sense, 
not  onlv  because  I  didn't  know  anymore, 
but  because  the  landscape  and  the  towns  and 
cities  and  even  many  of  the  place-names 
stopped.  I  was  made  to  feel  welcome.  It  did 
not  matter  whether  I  was  meeting  someone 
as  an  editor  of  Life  or  as  a  customer  at  a 
restaurant  or  drug  store  or  Just  asking  di- 
rections in  the  Ignorant  way  of  all  strangers. 
I  kept  encountering  friendliness  and  cour- 
tesy and  goodwill.  An  oil  executive  who 
certainly  did  not  agree  with  Lite's  view  of 
oil  pollution  was  nevertheless  a  gracious  host 
An  Arizona  businessman  who  thought  Splro 
Agnew  had  exactly  the  right  view  of  "the 
Eastern  press'  made  a  special  effort  to  ar- 
range meetings  and  appointments  for  a  visi- 
tor from  the  Eastern  press.  An  artist  I  had 
never  met  simply  dropped  hU  work  for  two 
days  to  show  me  his  country.  A  state  gover- 
nor who  had  Just  suffered  a  bitter  political 
disappointment  invited  me  out  to  his  housp 
at  the  end  of  a  verv  bad  day  and  never  men- 
tioned his  troubles.  On  a  more  casual  level, 
whenever  I  bought  a  tank  of  gas  or  a  cup 
of  coffee.  I  was  never  Just  handed  my  change 
It  was  invariably  accompanied  by  "Come 
back  and  see  vis"  or  "Have  a  nice  day"  or 
"Good  luck  now."  All  of  these  occurrences 
were  more  than  good  business  or  good  poU- 
tlcs:  they  were  good  manners 

When  I  realized  what  an  extraordinarily 
pleasant  thing  was  happening  over  and  over 
a-'ain  I  began  to  watch  for  examples  of  bad 
manners,  of  ordinary,  everyday  rudeneps. 
I  kept  right  on  watching  till  the  end  of  the 
trip,  and  I  am  embarrassed  to  report  that  my 
solitary  exhibit  after  10  days  of  alert  atten- 
tion was  a  cab  driver— the  New  York  Cltv 
cab  driver  who  took  me  home  from  Kennedy 
Airport  to  Manhattan. 

I  don't  want  to  suggest  that  the  people 
who  live  m  Alpine  and  Albuquerque  and 
RoEwell  and  San  Patricio  and  Pecos  and 
Phoenix  are  nicer  than  Americans  elsewhere 
In  fact,  another  Lite  editor  who  has  made 
a  similar  trip  through  the  South  insists 
that  for  courtesy  and  kindness  he  will  match 
the  people  he  met  against  the  people  I  met. 
But  I  am  reminded  by  this  experience — as 
perhaps  many  of  us  need  to  be  reminded 
these  davs— that  this  country,  for  all  Its 
current  disharmony,  and  protest  and  shout- 
ing. Is  Inhabited  by  people  who  prefer  to  be 
decent  to  one  another. 
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HOUSING  NEEDS   QROW  MORE 
ACUTE 


HON.  CATHERINE 


MAY 


or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESltNTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  25, 


1970 


Fimni 


Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman 
needs  of  our  country  are 
grow  more  acute,  and  to 
mands  for  shelter,  the 
dustry  and  the  finance 
help  now. 

The  Emergency  Home 
1970  is  designed  to  deal  witl: 
tion  and  my  only  regret  is 
taken  so  long  for  the  bill  to 
the  floor. 

In  consideration  of  these 
favorably  impressed  with  an 
the  bill  which  appears  in 
of   Professional   Builders, 
largest  housing  publication 
James  J.  Shapiro,  believes 
of  the  Emergency  Home 
will  help  spur  housing 
the  ability  of  people  to  buy 
cent  shelter. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BXXBGENCT  HOUSIKO  ACT — NO 
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To  spur  up  more  action  during 
housing  year,  Congress  has  put 
on  a  1970  houshlng  bill.  It's  called 
gency  Home  Finance  Act 
inal  purpose  was  to  quickly 
money    measures    and    help    a 
emergency   credit   situation 
dustry. 

The  bill  has  Important  provisions 
(1)    An  appropriation  of  $250 
used  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
This  would  help  Inch  downward 
builders.  (2)   An  expansion  (by 
000.000)  of  special  assistance 
be  used  by  the  Government  Na 
gage    Association    at    the 
President.  And  HUD  Secretary 
testified  that  the  President 
funds.  (3)  Establishment  of  a 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  within 
eral  Home  Loan  Bank  System  to 
ventional   mortgages.   This   woulb 
secondary  market  for  convention,  il 
held  by  commercial  banks,  mufnal 
banks  and  most  S&Ls.  It  would 
a  stimulus  for  a  uniform  mort 
ment  between  FHA  and 
gages.    1 4)    A  subsidy  of  860 
new  Mortgage  Corp.  making  up 
betwen   seven    percent   mortgag^ 
would  acquire  and  average 
Loans  could  be  either  FHA.  VA 
tlonal  and  would  be  a  b'.g  boost 
In  the  »20.000-to-$30.000  range 
income  families. 

The  bill  is  solid  and  packed  v 
so  what  "8  the  beef?  The 
not  the  bill  but  its  lack  of 
tlon.  The  Senate  first  acted  on 
early  April,  but  the  House  has 
delayed,  and  the  entire  package 
ably  not  be  passed  until  late 
July. 

This    Is   despite   aggressive 
NAHB  and  individual  lobbying 
the  May  Spring  Board  meeting 
ton.  I  might  add  that  without 
ing.  the  bill  would  probably 
layed  even  further. 

Many  provisions  of  the  bill  sbch  as  the 
establishment  of  the  Mortgage  Corporation 
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are  excellent,  but  emergency  legislation  is  not 
the  place  for  a  broad,  far-reaching  concept. 
Congress,  particularly  the  House,  should  have 
quickly  passed  key  money  portions  (like  the 
FHLBBs  «250  million)  and  left  the  more 
complex   programs   for   later   debate. 

The  delay  has  put  a  further  crimp  In 
credit  instead  of  alleviating  it  and  has  wid- 
ened the  credibility  gap  between  builders  and 
the  Administration  which  has  promised  to 
"do  something"  about  the  housing  situation. 
Now  the  ugly  spectre  of  party  politics  enters 
the  picture.  Some  Washington  insiders  say 
the  situation  has  gone  so  long  without  de- 
cisive action  that  Democrats  may  delay  real 
help  at  this  time  in  order  to  point  a  pre- 
November-electlon  accusing  finger  at  Re- 
publicans who  have  "carried  us  into  a  bous- 
ing depression." 

During  a  recent  trip  to  Washington.  I 
had  a  chance  to  talk  with  long-time  legis- 
lative pro  In  housing  affairs.  Joseph  Mc- 
Qrath.  staff  vice  president  of  NAHB.  Joe's 
analysis:  "This  bill  contains  very  helpful 
financial  programs — but  it  Just  m.iy  be  too 
late." 

Is  that  any  way  to  handle  emergency  hous- 
ing matters? 
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or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pollution  is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem in  this  Nation.  A  few  days  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  special  report  published  by  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  McDonald)  which  I  thought  re- 
flected the  severity  of  the  problem,  and 
the  dedication  to  which  we  all  are  com- 
mitted. The  report,  titled  "Our  Environ- 
ment: A  New  National  Commitment,"  is 
a  brief,  and  to-the-point  synopsis  of  pol- 
lutions' causes  and  hopefully  its  cures. 
I  commend  Mr.  McDonald  for  his  efforts 
in  this  report,  and  offer  my  thanks  to 
him  for  making  this  copy  available  to 
me.  I  wish  to  share  this  report  with  all 
of  my  colleagues,  and  offer  at  this  time  a 
copy  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Por- 
tions of  the  report  Include  a  Pllntstone 
cartoon  by  Hanna  and  Barbera,  re- 
printed with  permission  from  McNaught 
Syndicate.  Inc.,  a  Joe  Palooka  cartoon  by 
Ham  Fisher,  reprinted  by  permission 
from  McNaught  S3nidicate,  Inc.,  and  a 
photograph  of  Mr.  McDonald  with  Fed- 
eral Water  Quality  Administration  Com- 
missioner, David  Dominick. 

The  report  follows: 
Thk  Jack  McDonau>  Concressionai.  Report 

ouK  environmxnt:  a  ntw  national  com- 

MmtZNT 

America  the  beautifvU? 

The  genuis  that  in  less  than  a  century  has 
made  us  the  most  affluent  nation  in  history 
has  given  us  an  unwanted  byproduct — pol- 
luted air  and  waterways  and  an  Incredible 
mass  of  litter. 

Thousands  of  factories  and  millions  of  cars, 
symbols  of  our  fantastic  productivity,  dally 
poison  the  air  we  breathe.  Our  waterways 
are  polluted  by  Industry  and  government 
alike.  Our  countryside  is  used  as  a  trash 
can  for  millions  of  articles  hurled  from 
speeding  cars.  Our  entire  population  of  more 
than  200  million  is  in  some  manner  affected. 


And  so  the  Seventies  have  been  declared 
the  "decade  of  thfe  environment."  a  time  for 
the  American  people  to  devote  greater  at- 
tention and  more  of  our  wealth  to  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  so  that  our  very  aflluence 
win  not  be  our  destroyer. 

This  new  national  dedication  comee  none 
too  soon,  for  as  we  have  grown  so  have  we 
sown  the  seeds  of  potentlaf'disaster. 

The  vastness  and  wealth  of  our  nation 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  our  c\ir- 
rent  plight. 

We  have  had  as  much — and  continue  to 
find  so  much  more — that  we  have  been  un- 
concerned about  the  wise  use  of  our  re- 
sources. And  we  grew  so  quickly  as  an  In- 
dustrial nation  we  did  not  stop  to  consider 
the  consequences  of  our  ever-expanding 
wealth. 

Thus  today  we  have  Industries  and  com- 
munities polluting  our  rivers,  lakes  and  har- 
bors because  we  have  lagged  in  providing 
controls. 

We  find  these  same  sources  polluting  the 
air  we  breathe,  along  with  the  millions  of 
motor  vehicles  that  are  the  foremost  symbol 
of  our  national  wealth. 

In  sum.  we  find  today  that  the  very  things 
that  have  given  us  the  highest  standard  of 
living  In  the  annals  of  man  have  also  come 
perilously  close  to  making  this  a  hollow 
achievement. 

So  it  is  not  difflcult  to  understand  that  we 
are  in  trouble. 

To  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  challenge, 
let  us  look  closely  at  the  sources  and  effects 
of  pollution  and  the  efforts  to  conquer  It. 

IS   THIS   THE   AMERICAN    CENIUST 

"The  family  which  takes  ita  mauve  arid 
cerise,  air-conditioned,  power-steered  and 
power-braked  automobile  out  for  a  tour 
passes  through  cities  that  are  badly  paved, 
made  hideous  by  litter,  blighted  buildings, 
billboards  arvd  posts  for  wires  that  should 
long  since  have  been  put  underground.  They 
pass  on  into  a  countryside  that  has  been 
rendered  largely  invisible  by  commercial  art 
.  .  .  They  picnic  on  exquisitely  packaged  food 
from  a  portable  icebox  by  a  polluted  stream 
and  go  on  to  spend  the  night  at  a  park  which 
is  a  menace  to  public  health  and  morals. 
Ju^t  before  dozing  off  on  an  air  mattress, 
beneath  a  nylon  tent,  amid  the  stench  of  de- 
caying refuse,  they  may  reflect  vaguely  on  the 
curious  unevenness  of  their  blessings.  Is  this, 
indeed,  the  American  genius?" — John  Ken- 
neth QALBRArrH  in  "The  Affluent  Society" 

THE    1970    QtTESTIONNAIRE 

Results  of  my  fourth  annual  question- 
naire will  be  announced  shortly  In  the  press. 
For  the  first  time,  the  results  will  also  reflect 
the  views  of  the   18-to-21   age  group. 

THE    DEADLY     NATURE     OF    OtTR     AIR     AND     WATXI 

Air  pollution  can  be  as  lethal  as  the  cya- 
nide pellet  used  In  the  gas  chamber.  Water 
pollution  not  only  kills  millions  of  flsh  but 
denies  us  the  use  of  scores  of  recreation 
areas.  Solid  wastes  can  be  both  eyesores  and 
health  hazards. 

In  Donora,  Pa..  In  October  1948,  a  blanket 
of  fog  lifted  after  four  days,  leaving  6,000  of 
the  town's  14.000  residents  ill  and  20  dead. 

A  similar  Incident  In  December  1952  killed 
4.000  Londoners  In  one  week. 

These  tragedies  are  grim  enough,  but  let 
us  consider  the  long-term  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion. These  Include  Ills  and  diseases  from  tlie 
cold  to  cancer. 

Studies  have  linked  air  pollution  to  colds 
and  have  shown  a  striking  difference  between 
urban  and  rtiral  mortality  rates  for  lung 
cancer. 

Here  are  some  other  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion: 

It  obsciires  visibility,  creating  hazards  to 
air,  land  and  water  transportation. 
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It  causes  metals  to  tarnish,  corrode,  crack, 
weaken  and  discolor. 

It  sometimes  forces  electrical  equipment 
manufacturers  to  use  gold  for  electrical  con- 
tacts because  other  metals,  such  as  silver,  cor- 
rode m  sulfur  atmospheres  and  corroded 
metal  resists  electrical  current. 

It  injures  and  kills  plants. 

Every  major  river  system  In  our  country 
is  polluted.  Millions  of  fish  die  annually  In 
the  Mississippi;  eels  In  the  Hudson  cling  to 
wastes  and  sometimes  attack  sanitary  engi- 
neers taking  water  samples;  blood  from 
slaughterhouses  discolors  and  pollutes  the 
Missouri. 

About  8  million  people  are  drinking  from 
municipal  wrater  systems  that  contain  more 
bacteria  than  is  considered  "safe"  under  fed- 
eral standards. 

Besides  the  bacteriological  danger,  we 
should  consider  the  matter  of  pesticides.  It 
Is  known,  for  instance,  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  pesticides  builds  up  as  they  move 
through  the  food  chain,  from  water  to  sea- 
weed to  flsh  to  birds  to  mammals — to  man. 
DDT  residues  have  been  found  in  penguins, 
polar  bears  and  in  flsh  in  the  far  Pacific. 

Recreational  areas  are  destroyed  when  pol- 
lution produces  a  great  excess  of  such  nutri- 
ents as  phosphates  and  nitrates  which  pro- 
duce algae  and  clog  waterways. 

The  rapid  buildup  of  nutrients  is  blamed 
for  aging  Lake  Erie,  biologically,  15.000  years 
since  1920. 

The  solid  waste  disposal  problem  may  soon 
approach  the  air  and  water  pollution  crises. 
Some  80  percent  of  the  population  Is  in  some 
way  affected  by  refuse  storage,  collection, 
transportation  and  processing.  More  than 
330,000  people  handle  urban  wastes  alone. 

Disposal  space  is  diminishing.  A  year's 
refuse  from  10,000  persons  covers  an  acre  of 
ground  seven  feet  d.-ep.  The  space  problem 
Is  worst  in  urban  areas,  which  also  must  bear 
rising  collection  costs.  Present  annual  collec- 
tion costs  nationally  are  $4.5  billion.  The 
average  cost  per  person  is  $7  a  year.  And 
faciliUes  are  becoming  Inadequate. 

Today,  the  town  dump  Is  a  haphazard  and 
Inemclent  operation,  due  principally  to  local 
apathy.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  esti- 
mates that  94  percent  of  the  dumps  and  75 
percent  of  the  incinerators  In  use  are  in- 
adequate with  respect  to  sanitation  and  pol- 
lution. Only  5  percent  of  refuse  Is  diposed  of 
by  the  sanitary  landfill  method  In  which  six 
Inches  of  dirt  is  dumped  over  each  day's  col- 
lection. 

As  an  indication  of  the  scope  of  this  prob- 
lem, one  former  federal  official  has  charged 
that  half  the  communities  with  more  than 
2.500  inhabitants  are  not  doing  even  a  •mini- 
mally acceptable"  collection  and  disposal  Job. 

SOME    GENERAL    STATISTICS 

Water — Everj*  river  system  in  our  nation  is 
polluted  to  some  extent.  Both  treated  and 
untreated  Industrial  discharges  into  our 
waterways  equal  the  raw  sewage  from  almost 
170  million  people. 

More  than  15  million  flsh  were  killed  last 
year  by  more  than  18  bUllon  gallons  of  in- 
dustrial and  municipal  wastes,  according  to 
the  Interior  Department. 

Many  recreation  and  swimming  areas  along 
the  Great  Lakes  have  been  closed  because 
the  water  Is  unsafe.  Lake  Erie  is  pracUcally 
dead.  Its  oxygen  content  nearlng  zero,  as  3 
million  tons  of  filth  and  debris  pour  Into  It 
daUy. 

Air — 37  million  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  pour 
out  of  industrial  chimneys  each  year.  Over  90 
mUlion  cars  add  66  million  tons  of  carbon 
monoxide.  Another  5  million  tons  comes  from 
electrical  Incinerators. 

Solid  wastes — Each  day.  we  discard  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  garbage,  rubbish,  automobile 
bulks,  abandoned  refrigerators  and  slaugh- 
terhouse refuse.  Enough  Is  discarded  annual- 
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ly  to  fUl  the  Panama  Canal  four  times.  One 
example  is  the  aluminum  can.  produced  at 
the  rate  of  48  billion  a  year.  Another  28  bU- 
llon bottles  and  Jars  are  produced  annually. 
Today.  70  percent  of  our  people  live  on  2 
percent  of  our  land.  The  average  American 
Is  responsible  for  1 JOO  pounds  of  solid  waste 
each  year — almost  one  ton — and  that  output 
is  rising  4  percent  each  year. 

A    MULTTTtTDE   OF   VIIXIANS   AT  THE   SOT7RCE 

The  sources  of  pollution  seem  endless. 

Our  rivers,  harbors  and  lakes  are  contami- 
nated by  municipal  sewage  and  Industrial 
waste;  by  overflow  from  septic  tanks,  dis- 
charges from  ships,  pesticides,  silt,  deter- 
gents and  fertilizers. 

More  than  half  our  air  contamination  con- 
sists of  carbon  monoxide.  More  than  one 
tenth  Is  hydrocarbons.  These  are  the  emis- 
sions of  motor  vehicles.  Home  and  factory 
combustion  of  sulfur-contalnlng  coal  and 
oil  produces  the  second  most  plentlfxil  gas 
pollutant. 

Our  land  is  about  to  be  engulfed  by  solid 
waste.  Monuments  of  our  civilization  may 
become  heaps  of  auto  hulks,  glass  bottles, 
tin  and  aliimlnum  cans,  \ised  packaging, 
discarded  tires  and  other  rubbish. 

The  causes  are  easy  to  flnd. 

When  we  think  of  water  pollution.  It  is 
shocking  to  realize  that  one  third  of  the 
19500  communities  with  municipal  water 
systems  fall  to  meet  existing  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  standards  and  that  more 
than  1,300  communities  discharge  wastes 
without  treatment. 

Industrial  pollution  Is  twice  as  great  a 
problem,  and  It  Is  an  Indication  of  the  task 
ahead  that  a  major  steel  complex — sup- 
posedly a  showcase  for  control  efforts — Is 
still  responsible  for  10  percent  of  the  total 
wastes  emptying  into  Lake  Erie. 

The  pesticide  menace  has  become  so  wide- 
spread it  has  led  to  a  ban  on  all  but  es- 
sential use  of  DDT  within  the  next  few 
years.  Detergents  and  fertilizers  often  es- 
cape even  secondary  waste  treatment  and 
are  a  major  source  of  phosphate  pollution 
which  results  in  fertilization  of  vegetation 
in  our  waterways.  This  can  eventually  end 
animal  and  plant  life. 

Thermal  pwllutlon  caiised  by  atcMnlc  re- 
actors is  a  more  recent  concern.  Extensive 
damage  and  destruction  of  marine  plant 
and  wildlife  are  feared  as  a  result  of  the 
discharge  of  atomic  wastes  and  "hot"  water 
used  to  cool  reactors. 

When  we  consider  the  solid  waste  prob- 
lem we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  only  20 
years  our  population  has  increased  30  per- 
cent— but  solid  waste  loads  have  Increased 
60  percent.  Our  annual  accumulation  Is  cur- 
rently 200  mUllon  tons. 

This  alarming  rise  is  due  not  only  to  the 
increase  In  population  but  to  greater  con- 
sumption and  affluence.  Thus,  today  we  are 
more  inclined  to  throw  away  what  we  once 
saved. 

An  Ulustratlon  of  our  sloppy  habits  may 
be  seen  In  a  spot  check  of  a  one-mile  stretch 
of  Kansas  highway.  Pound,  among  other 
things,  were  770  paper  cups,  730  empty  cig- 
arette packs.  590  beer  cans  and  130  soft  drink 
bottles. 

Recycling  benefits 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  Is  In- 
volved m  research  In  resource  recovery,  esti- 
mates that  if  all  soUd  waste  were  properly 
incinerated,  it  would  yield  salvageable  metals 
worth  more  than  »1  bUllon  each  year. 

One  ton  of  recycled  waste  paper  can  pro- 
vide wood  pulp  equivalent  to  17  pulped  trees. 

MY  SEVEN  PROPOSALS  FOR  A  CLEANER 
ENVIRONMENT 

The  pollution  problems  we've  discussed  can 
be  solved — but  the  task  Is  a  massive  one  that 
will  demand  the  utmost  of  every  American. 
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In  the  congressional  area,  we  can  formulate 
the  over-all  policy,  encourage  research  and 
cooperation  and  provide  a  portion  of  the 
necessary  funding. 

In  an  effort  to  accelerate  our  total  effort, 
I  have  Introduced  as  a  prime  sponsor  the 
bills  recommended  by  the  President  as  part 
of  his  comprehensive  environmental  improve- 
ment program. 

Clean  Water  Financing  Act — H.R.  16049 
provides  an  Initial  $10  bUllon  for  municipal 
waste  treatment  plants  and  Interceptor 
sewers,  with  state  and  local  governments 
paying  96  bUllon.  The  bill  also  revises  the 
present  rigid  allocation  formula  to  give 
special  emphasis  to  need  and  prospects  for 
water  quality  Improvement. 

Envirormiental  Financing  Authority — H.R. 
16048  provides  for  purchase  of  bonds  If  a 
municipality  cannot  sell  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
The  ETA  would  then  sell  Its  own  bonds  on 
the  taxable  market.  The  municipal  bond 
market's  condition  in  1969  was  such  that  509 
issues  totaling  $2.9  billion  were  unsalable. 

Industrial  Pollution — H.R.  16050  and  HJi. 
16051  are  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  deal  primarily 
with  Industrial  pollution.  While  standards 
presently  are  established  In  general  terms 
and  federal  Jurisdiction  is  limited  to  inter- 
state waters.  HJl.  16051  extends  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior's  authority  to  preparation  of 
water  quality  programs  for  all  navigable  wa- 
ters. The  bill  also  brotulens  the  secretary's 
enforcement  authority. 

HJl.  16050  provides  for  research.  Investiga- 
tions, experiments,  demonstrations  and 
studies  relating  to  the  causes,  control  and 
prevention  of  water  pollution.  Federal  grants 
are  provided  to  state  and  Interstate  agencies 
to  assist  them  in  enforcement. 

Clean  Air— HJl.  16047,  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970,  authorizes  tests  on 
motor  vehicles  and  engines;  regulates  the 
contents  of  fuel  and  fuel  additives,  and  pro- 
poses establishment  of  nationwide  standards 
governing  industries,  power  plants,  furnaces. 
Incinerators  and  other  stationary  sources  of 
air  poUution.  The  bUl  also  provides  severe 
penalties  for  violators. 

Solid  Waste — HJl.  16046.  the  Wastes  Rec- 
lamation and  Recycling  Act  of  1970,  calls 
upon  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
to  study  various  means  and  regulatory  meas- 
ures to  accelerate  reclamation  and  recycling 
of  such  discards  as  Junk  automobiles  which 
might  be  re-usable. 

Parks  and  Recreation — H.R.  16045  amends 
the  land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  of  1985 
to  carry  out  administration  recommenda- 
tions dealing  with  parks  and  public  recrea- 
tion. 

It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
sell  surplus  federal  property  to  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  for  park  and  recreation  pur- 
poses at  public  benefit  discounts  up  to  100 
percent. 

One  third  of  all  land  In  the  United 
States — more  than  750  million  acres — is 
owned  by  the  federal  government.  Vast 
amounts  of  such  land  with  great  potential  as 
recreation  areas  are  owned  by  agencies  that 
could  be  located  elsewhere. 

SINCE  1955:  A  NOTE  ON  PROGRESS 

In  1955,  Congress  passed  legislation  calling 
on  state  and  local  governments  to  take  the 
basic  responsibUlty  for  prevention  of  air 
pollution  tuid  giving  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  authority  to 
devote  Itself  to  research  and  technical  sup- 
port. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1956  established  the  basic  federal  responsi- 
bilities in  this  area.  Subsequent  legislation 
has  broadened  the  federal  Involvement  and 
established  standards  to  be  met  by  states. 

The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965  cre- 
ated the  forerunner  of  HEWs  Btireau  of  Solid 
Waste  Management. 
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In  1967.  the  Air  Quality  Act  [^ved  the  way 
for  a  regional  approach  to  the  p  roblem.  HEW 
has  designated  57  such  regioi  s  under  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion. States  are  expected  to  devi  ilop  air  qual- 
ity standards  and  Implementat  on  plans  for 
coordination  on  a  regional  hasp 
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to  ride  In  the  subways  during  the  rush  hour." 
.  .  The  eager  search  for  new  religions, 
the  hasty  adherence  to  cults  .  .  .  are  con- 
fessions that  to  modern  man  his  activity  has 
no  place  In  any  rational  order.  His  life  seems 
mere  restlessness  and  compulsion,  rather  than 
conduct  lighted  by  luminous  beliefs.  He  Is 
possessed  by  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
amidst  Which,  as  Mr.  Santayana  once  re- 
marked, he  redoubles  his  effort  when  he  has 
forgotten  his  aim." 

Having  recently  put  down  this  volume  of 
criticism  on  a  troubled  period  of  history,  I 
picked  up  another,  a  novel  on  the  generation 
gap — of  the  difficulties  between  fathers  and 
sons.  The  story  opens  with  the  visit  of  a 
young  student  and  his  best  friend,  on  the 
way  home  from  university,  to  the  estate  of 
the  former's  father,  who,  while  completely 
out  of  date,  tries  to  keep  up  to  some  extent 
with  the  new  generation.  The  father's 
brother,  living  more  In  the  past,  finds  it 
difficult  to  cope  with  the  new  Ideas. 

The  older  visitor,  a  medical  student,  is 
brash,  sure  of  himself,  almost  contemptuous 
of  the  older  generation.  "Your  father  is  a 
nice  old  man,"  he  tells  his  college  friend, 
"but  his  day  is  done."  We  are  thoroughly 
prepared  for  the  argument  which  follows 
between  representatives  of  the  two  genera- 
tions. The  student  starts  one  argument  by 
declaring  that  "negation  Is  the  most  useful 
thing  of  all."  Angered,  the  brother  of  the 
host  retorts,  "You  deny  everything,  or,  speak- 
ing more  precisely,  you  destroy  everything 
.  .  .  But  one  must  construct  loo.  you  know." 
"That's  not  our  business  now."  said  the  stu- 
dent Impatiently.  "The  ground  must  be 
cleared  first."  "But  do  you  destroy  without 
knowing  why."  came  the  question.  "We  shall 
destroy  because  we  are  a  force." 

The  two  books  might  have  been  written 
this  week.  But  the  former  Lippmann 's  "Pref- 
ace to  Morals,"  I  first  read  forty  years 
ago  in  Dr.  Lowry's  Sociolugy  class,  and  the 
second,  Turgenev's  "Fathers  and  Sons," 
appeared  in  Russia  more  than  100  years  ago. 
But  the  problems  they  describe  are  com- 
pletely contemfKDrary.  I  have  been  amused 
on  rereading  them  to  find  that  I  have  re- 
acted differently  since  the  first  reading.  I, 
read  Lippmann  as  a  junior  and  felt  somewhat 
Irritated  at  his  viewpoint  toward  ycuih.  The 
Turgenev  I  read  in  1932.  a  few  months  out 
of  graduate  school,  with  a  Master's  degree 
and  no  Job — returned  to  my  home  in  a  tiny 
West  Kentucky  town — reduced  to  killing 
boredom  by  turning  through  the  pages  of 
Everyman  classics.  I  was  inclined  then  to 
feel  that  the  great  society  of  my  day  had 
blundered  into  a  staggering  depression  that 
was  upsetting  the  entire  vhole  economy — 
and  particularly  preventing  me  from  getting 
a  Jet) — and  that  it  needed  to  be  swept  away 
so  that  we  could  begin  again  properly.  Quite 
aged,  a  few  months  past  twenty.  I  was  certain 
that  some  changes  needed  to  be  made:  that 
they  needed  to  be  made  now. 

Three  things  stand  out  from  the  books  by 
Lippmann  and  Turgenev  concerning  the 
young:  (U  their  desire  to  change  eveything 
at  once  and  to  start  fresh,  (2)  the  tendency  to 
grow  bored  and  worJd  weary  with  the  changes 
they  have  begun,  and  (3)  Impatience  with 
authority. 

Extravagance  and  youth  go  together.  It 
makes  each  new  generation  Interesting  and 
difficult  for  the  generation  passing  off  the 
stage.  The  extravagance  is  made  bearable  for 
the  old  because  of  the  knowledge — as  one 
critic  writes  of  Fathers  and  Sons — that 
In  twenty  years  the  son  will  himself  under- 
stand what  it  Is  to  be  called  out-of-date. 

Although  Turgenev's  young  student  occa- 
sionally attacked  the  romantic  Ideas  of  the 
age  Just  past,  he  showed  many  of  their  at- 
titudes In  the  extravagance  of  language. 
From  the  time  of  Byron  to  that  of  Hugo, 
the  young  Intellectuals  and  artists  had  at- 
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tacked  tradition  in  ideas  as  they  did  In 
dress.  Long  locks,  oddities  In  clothing,  be- 
came the  fashion  as  conformity  in  non-con- 
formlsm  became  the  rage.  At  one  stage  they 
won  the  nickname  "Les  Incroyables"  (the 
incredlbles  or  unbellevables)  for  their  eccen- 
tricities. Their  writings,  music,  and  art  were 
marked  by  a  breaking  away  from  classic 
forms,  by  a  deep  melancholy,  admiration  of 
the  noble  savage,  a  desire  to  escape  to  na- 
ture, a  love  for  the  morbid,  and  a  certain 
preoccupation  with  death.  The  medical  stu- 
dent who  preached  Nihilism  spoke  of  an  age 
of  science  but  his  exuberant  talk  of  sweep- 
ing everything  away  and  starting  over  had  a 
Romantic  wlldness  about  it  which  appealed 
to  a  generation  of  Anarchists  who  sought 
to  purge  old  sins  and  discarded  Ideas  by 
bombing  or  shooting  a  number  of  high  offi- 
cials, Including  In  twenty  years  the  murders 
of  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  shortly  after  he  eman- 
cipated the  serfs,  the  President  of  France, 
the  King  of  Italy,  the  Empress  of  Austria, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
vinced that  the  removal  of  those  In  author- 
ity and  the  destruction  of  police  stations, 
banks,  and  government  offices  would  over- 
night bring  the  mlllenlum,  they  cheerfully 
blew  up  themselves  along  with  their  victims 
or  surrendered  happily  to  the  police.  One 
can  understand  the  killing  of  a  tyrant  or  the 
bombing  of  a  monster  when  their  removals 
might  bring  a  better  life.  But  the  anarchis- 
tic terrorists  made  no  distinction  between 
b.-^d  and  good  men.  All  authority  was  bad  and 
It  must  be  removed  in  every  form. 

The  student  of  the  past  may  well  be  con- 
cerned by  the  violence  of  the  last  few  years 
and  will  agree  that  tmiversities  are  In  a  state 
of  crisis.  But  he  will  not  concede  that  this 
Is  unparalleled  In  modern  history.  His  con- 
cern Is  that  through  neglect  of  the  study  of 
history,  the  young  will  Ignore  some  lessons 
and  some  warnings. 

Few  young  militants  In  the  universities 
realize  or  care  how  painfully  the  modern  uni- 
versity system  has  been  developed  and  free- 
dom of  instruction  and  discus.'^ion  in  class- 
rooms won.  Early  universities  grew  up  around 
small  communities  of  students  which  had 
been  established  near  a  cathedral  where 
churchmen  taught  intepretatlons  of  the 
scriptures  or  canon  law.  The  power  to  give 
licenses  to  teach  was  conferred  on  the 
churchmen  In  charge  by  popes,  kings,  and 
emperors.  Some  rulers  and  churchmen,  in 
order  to  aid  poor  students,  set  up  endow- 
ments which  helped  to  provide  subsistence. 
Students  found  their  own  lodgings,  usually 
near  the  lecture  rooms,  and  made  their  own 
arrangements  for  lectures  with  professors, 
sometimes  swearing,  according  to  tradition. 
that  they  would  not  use  their  knives  or 
swords  en  professors  if  they  failed  their  ex- 
aminations. One  took  what  the  professor  was 
inclined  to  teach  and  accepted  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  church. 

Many  university  students  were  older  than 
the  average  student  of  the  present  day  and 
were  not  always  gentle  in  their  manners.  Over 
pots  of  ale  and  glasses  of  wine  in  taverns, 
they  engaged  In  quarrels,  and  some  were 
seized  for  theft  of  purses  and  for  swordplay. 
To  avoid  Inevitable  clashes  between  Town 
and  Gown  and  to  prevent  local  authorities 
from  entering  the  lecture  rooms  to  haul  out 
students  for  punishment,  the  universities  In 
time  lodged  their  students  within  walls  and 
established  curfews  and  rules  for  their  com- 
ings and  goings.  Except  In  such  matter  as 
murder  and  sacrilege,  the  city  authorities 
tended  to  leave  to  university  officials  the 
keeping  of  order  within  their  precincts.  One 
can  see  In  Heidelberg  the  university  jail 
where  youthful  offenders  were  kept.  He  can 
also  see  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  addressed 
by  the  Tsar  of  Russia  to  his  troops,  when  they 
came  through  Heidelberg  during  the  Napol- 
eonic wars,  forbidding  them  to  stable  their 
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horses  or  billet  their  men  in  the  buildings 
and  yards  of  the  university. 

In  the  period  between  the  early  Middle 
Ages  and  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  nearly  every 
major  country  of  Europe  had  developed  uni- 
versities, adding  to  the  orlglntU  faculty  of 
theology  other  faculties  of  philosophy,  medi- 
cine, and  law.  Even  though  they  became 
powerful,  administrators  became  aware  that 
their  rights  did  not  extend  to  making  attacks 
against  the  emperor  or  king  nor  to  teaching 
heresy.  Professors  and  students  attacking 
the  authority  of  the  state  could  be  hanged 
and  those  guilty  of  heretical  teachings  could 
be  Jailed  or  even  burned.  Cautious  schoolmen 
learned  to  avoid  touchy  topics  of  state  and 
advanced  interpretations  of  the  scriptures.  Or 
often  they  learned  to  hide  attacks  on  a  mod- 
ern tyrant  In  a  classics  course  Involving  the 
history  of  Rome  and  Greece. 

When  liberal  ideas  In  the  universities  came 
In  touch  with  a  liberal  movement  within  a 
country,  an  opening  was  made  which  per- 
mitted students  imaccustomed  latitude. 
Thus,  the  Napoleonic  wars,  with  their  spread- 
ing of  nationalism  and  demands  for  unity 
in  historically  divided  states  such  as  Italy  and 
Germany  encouraged  students  and  profes- 
sors in  lands  opposed  to  the  French  Emperor 
to  preach  unification  of  their  countries  In 
the  classroom.  Students  in  several  of  the 
smaller  German  states  organized  clubs 
where,  after  taking  fierce  oaths  of  brother- 
hood, they  read  fiery  attacks  on  Napoleon 
and  sang  stirring  songs  of  German  unity. 
After  Waterloo  they  continued  their  demand 
for  German  unity  althovigh  it,  in  effect,  in- 
volved opposition  to  the  rulers  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia  who  desired  that  the 
German  states  remain  numerous  and  weak. 

It  was  111  this  climate  of  reaction  that 
German  students  In  1817,  still  tasting  the 
heady  wine  of  German  nationalism,  orga- 
nized a  festival  at  Wartburg  Castle,  associ- 
ated with  Luther's  16th  century  defiance  of 
the  Pope.  It  was  no  Woodstock  but  It  fright- 
ened the  authorities.  In  the  spirit  more  of 
a  pep  rally  rather  than  of  conspiracy,  or 
should  we  call  It  "living  theater",  they  tossed 
Into  a  blazing  bonfire  a  wig,  a  corporal's 
cane,  a  copy  of  Prussian  police  regulations, 
and  the  plays  of  Kotzebue.  a  German  con- 
servative dramatist,  who  was  suspected  of 
being  In  the  pay  of  Russia.  The  burned  sym- 
bols represented  the  courts,  hidebound  re- 
strictions, the  Army,  the  State,  Prince  Met- 
ternlch,  as  representative  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  Austro-Hungarlan  empire,  who  bad  as- 
sumed the  task  of  keeping  Conservative 
forces  In  control  of  Europe,  watched  warily 
this  student  movement.  When  some  months 
later,  a  half  crazed  student  killed  Kotzbue. 
Metternlch  acted  quickly.  Summoning  rep- 
resentatives of  neighboring  nations  to  Carls- 
bad he  persuaded  them  to  put  Into  effect 
strong  decrees  against  freedom  of  Instruction 
and  of  the  press.  Special  curators  were  ap- 
pointed to  oversee  universities,  guards  were 
placed  Inside  classrooms,  and  In  many  schools 
special  subjects,  such  as  history  and  philos- 
ophy, were  suppressed  or  kept  under  special 
surveillance.  (It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
history,  a  topic  which  periodically  some  of 
our  university  friends  propose  to  toss  out  as 
irrelevant  to  the  present  day.  was  always  a 
topic  which  despotic  monarchs  suppressed 
first  as  dangerous  to  the  monarchy.) 

There  were  stirrings  in  1830  among  stu- 
dents and  workers  but  little  of  a  profound 
revolutionary  nature  came  until  1848 — the 
year  of  revolution  throughout  Europe.  The 
prime  participants  were  members  of  the  bur- 
geolsle.  workers,  and  students.  In  Paris  after 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  had  for- 
bidden a  banquet  on  Washington's  birthday, 
students  of  the  university  Joined  the  work- 
ers and  middle  class  representatives  in  dem- 
onstrations against  the  klcg.  Fired  on  by 
troops  protecting  the  royal  palaces,  the  dissi- 
dents threw  up  barricades  in  the  streets. 
Frightened,  and  disheartened  the  king  fled 
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and  the  surprised  rioters  proclaimed  a  Re- 
public. The  news  from  Paris  spread  through 
Europe  where  capital  after  capital,  long 
weary  of  repressive  rule,  rose  In  revolt. 

A  student  march  In  Vienna  asking  freedom 
from  censorship  helped  to  spark  the  rising 
In  that  city.  In  panic,  the  emperor  permitted 
arms  to  be  given  to  students  who  organized 
an  "Academic  Legion"  and  passed  the  sum- 
mer pleasantly  attempting  to  run  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city.  Exuberant  students 
Joined  with  revolutionists  across  Europe  In 
movements  In  which  they  hoped  to  bring 
autonomy  to  some,  unity  to  others,  extend 
the  right  to  vote  to  the  middle  class,  and 
obtain  better  wages  and  hours  for  workers. 
Following  a  pattern  which  was  to  become 
commonplace  in  later  risings,  the  coalition  of 
moderate  and  left  wing  elements  soon  fell 
apart.  Demands  by  the  workers  frightened 
the  middle  class,  extravagant  statements  and 
recriminations  drove  many  moderates  Into 
the  arms  of  the  reaction.  When  the  workers 
reftised  to  moderate  their  demands,  officers 
of  the  new  republic  called  In  troops.  Within 
a  short  time  some  3000  radicals — part  of 
them  students — were  shot  or  hanged.  Having 
ventured  outside  their  gates,  the  students 
received  no  quarter.  In  Vienna,  a  large  mili- 
tary force,  encouraged  by  Russia,  drove  out 
the  liberal  government  with  much  blood- 
shed. By  the  end  of  1848  the  revolution  was 
at  an  end  with  few  gains  for  liberalism.  The 
republic  was  retained  In  France,  but  In  the 
hands  of  the  nephew  of  the  Napoleon  I. 
Within  three  years.  Louis  Napoleon  had  made 
himself  Emperor  of  the  French. 

In  the  years  that  followed  students  split 
along  cl£iss  lines.  Students  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  upper  middle  class  abstained  from 
revolt;  some  of  the  poorer  Joined  Marxist 
groups  or  slipped  swiftly  from  school  life 
into  Bohemian  quarters  of  great  cities  to 
engage  In  talk  and  dreams  of  the  Revolution. 
Although  students  furnished  fighters  to  po- 
litical riots  In  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries,  leaving  their  wounded  or  dead  in 
bloody  skirmishes  in  the  streets,  they  left 
the  leadership  and  the  main  work  to  the 
working  class.  At  times,  there  was  an  attempt 
to  aid  In  peaceful  picketing  or  in  demon- 
stration In  favor  of  Imprisoned  laborers,  but 
a  lack  of  community  understanding  and  co- 
operation existed  between  those  who  had 
gone  from  the  secondary  schools  and  acad- 
emies Into  universities  and  their  worker 
counterparts  who  had  left  school  in  the  lower 
grades  to  enter  the  factories  and  the  mills. 
A  cleavage  developed  which  has  never  been 
completely  closed. 

For  the  most  part,  the  American  univer- 
sities developed  wrlthout  the  European  tra- 
dition of  violent  confrontations  with  police 
and  troops.  Often  deliberately  placed  in  small 
communities  away  from  cities  or  set  apart 
from  the  community  In  which  they  lived  by 
dormitory  and  club  life,  American  students 
tended,  until  recently,  to  be  onlookers  rather 
than  participants  In  the  upheavals  In  politi- 
cal and  economic  life.  Only  after  graduation, 
when  they  had  found  their  way  into  profes- 
sions did  they  become  linked  with  activist 
groups. 

To  some  degree,  the  tinlversltles  In  the 
United  States  owned  their  economic  support 
to  a  certain  neutralism  In  political  and 
economic  strife.  The  private  institutions  de- 
pended on  gifts  by  the  wealthy  to  pay  for 
buildings  and  Instruction  while  the  state 
Institutions,  dependent  often  on  the  goodwill 
of  governors  and  legislatures,  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  coiut  the  favor  of  state  author- 
ities. In  a  sense,  there  was  a  reversion  to  the 
compromise  of  the  Middle  Ages — the  Town 
respected  the  rights  of  the  Oown  as  long  as 
the  latter  kept  Its  criticisms  within  Its  walls. 

For  some  reason  student  activists  of  the 
present  day  have  never  understood  this  com- 
promise and  have  assumed  that  presidents 
and  deans  are  free  agents  who  can  be  forced 
to  grant  not  only  changes  within  the  univer- 
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sltles  proper  but  also  made  Into  agents  who 
can  coerce  the  state.  Although  within  the 
past  fifty  years,  administrators  and  older 
professors  have  won  great  freedom  of  action 
in  their  own  affairs  and  have  built  up  con- 
siderable Immunity  against  alumni  and  legis- 
lative censorship  of  their  programs,  they 
are  dependent  on  a  continued  fiow  of  income 
from  Increased  endowments  and  legislative 
appropriations. 

In  a  period  of  Infiated  costs  and  increased 
demands  on  private  universities  by  student 
groups,  the  private  institutions  are  particu- 
larly vulnerable.  Student  demonstrations 
which  frighten  conservative  or  moderate 
donors  place  the  universities  In  Intolerable 
situations.  Their  traditions  of  free  speech 
favor  the  students;  their  practical  will  to 
survive  favors  refusal  of  excessvie  demands. 
Small  wonder  that  administrators  appear 
vacillating  to  both  sides. 

The  state  universities  are  in  almost  even 
worse  plight,  despite  rather  generous  appro- 
priations in  recent  years.  Without  large  en- 
dowments, required  to  admit  ever  increasing 
numbers  of  state  residents,  the  state  schools 
have  struggled  to  provide  new  classrooms, 
dormitories,  greatly  enlarged  faculties  amid 
splraling  costs.  Legislatures  already  over- 
whelmed by  demands  for  funds  for  public 
school  education,  for  highways,  for  social 
welfare  programs  look  Increasingly  for  a  place 
to  cut  appropriations. 

In  this  situation,  militants  must  face  the 
fact  that  while  they  may  be  able  to  burn 
down  a  school,  drive  presidents  and  deans 
from  their  offices  and  even  their  homes,  and 
seize  buildings,  they  cannot  coerce  the  legis- 
latures of  the  states.  These  men  have  been 
threatened  by  experts.  But  they  react  poorly 
to  demonstrations,  uch  more  effective  are 
the  returns  from  the  precincts. 

At  the  last  rally  in  Washington,  which 
serious-minded  college  organizers  kept 
peaceful  despite  the  efforts  of  a  small  group 
to  make  it  violent  (those  student  marshal 
pigs  were  worse  than  the  cops  some  mili- 
tants declared),  the  main  theme  was  that 
the  next  student  move  would  be  in  the  fall 
elections.  A  few  ruled  out  this  move  and 
called  for  revolution.  This  last  group  made 
two  fundamental  errors  in  judgment — one  a 
failure  to  see  that  the  revolution  has  been 
made  and  the  other  a  failure  to  see  that 
the  base  for  the  more  violent  revolution  they 
desire  does  not  exist. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  student  bom  18-20 
years  ago  to  realize  the  tremendous  revolu- 
tion that  has  swept  this  country  in  one  col- 
lege generation.  And  it  has  come  in  the  case 
of  concessions  to  Black  people  and  to  stu- 
dents, not  because  of  rallies  or  marches  but 
because  a  great  many  people — black  and 
white,  young  and  old,  conservative  and  radi- 
cal— have  known  In  their  hearts  for  years 
that  changes  were  required.  The  rallies  and 
the  dramatizations  of  injustices  have  played 
their  part,  but  they  would  have  come  to 
nothing  but  for  the  fact  that  there  was  si- 
lent support  from  the  moderates. 

Gandhi,  shriveled,  toothless,  half-naked, 
dressed  in  rough  cloth  that  he  had  spun 
himself,  mobilized  a  people  against  a  mighty 
empire  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  He  did  It  not 
by  violence  nor  by  invective  but  by  catching 
the  conscience  of  the  British  people.  He  was 
safe  from  clubbings  because  his  calm  non- 
violent protests  made  uneasy  a  people  which 
bad  treasured  Independence.  Their  support 
gave  him  victory. 

Isn't  this  the  way  continued  change  must 
come?  Does  not  deep  revolutionary  change 
In  our  ways  and  institutions,  as  oppoaed  to 
revolution  "for  the  hell  of  it",  require  a 
broader  base  than  student  protest?  How  can 
students  drawn  from  every  state  in  the  land, 
dependent  on  scholarshlpw,  family  allow- 
ances, or  government-backed  loans  continue 
to  close  down  universities?  MlUlons  of  older 
people  are  as  uneasy  or  as  outraged  as  stu- 
dents are  about  many  of  the  national  and 
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International  problems  that  we  face.  But  the 
small  band  of  activists  by  itelr  clowning, 
their  flouting  of  every  rule  of  fi  ee  discussion, 
their  Marcuslan  scorn  for  tslerance  and 
moderation,  are  depriving  th(  Ir  m-  pm>"nt 
of  the  sentimental  advantage  that  American 
students  have  possessed  for  ge  neratlons.  Al- 
though students  have  upset  their  parents 
and  neighbors  for  centuries,  t  lere  has  been 
a  wry  tolerance  and  a  forglvln ;  approach  to 
college  pranlcs  and  extrava  jant  actions 
through  the  years.  That  advantage  Is  dry- 
ing up. 

Where  is  the  working  class  support  that 
a  successful  revolution  requires?  Where  Is 
the  backing  of  a  solid  ethnic  group  which 
might  reinforce  student  ddmands?  The 
worker  made  his  own  fight  far  more  than 
fifty  years — with  little  asslstaice  from  stu- 
dents I  would  note — In  strikes  and  organiza- 
tion and  bloody  encounters  a:  first  for  de- 
cent working  hours,  and  th  m  for  better 
wages,  and  finally  for  security  for  his  old 
age.  Now  that  he  has  them  he  does  not  react 
well  to  accusations  that  he  is  a  crass  mate- 
rialist. Having  skimped  and  (a%ed  to  send 
his  children  to  a  college  whlcfc  he  never  had 
a  chance  to  attend,  he  Is  o  jtraged  when 
students  invite  his  help  In  closing  It  down. 

At  times  In  the  past  there  htis  been  a  tacit 
community  of  Interest  between  most  stu- 
dents and  some  Blacks.  But  i;an  the  white 
students  from  well-to-do  hom<  s  mobilize  the 
majority  of  the  Blacks  agalnsi  materialism? 
Many  Blacks  resent  the  eSors  of  the  stu- 
dent militants  to  tell  them  wliat  is  good  for 
them.  The  student  leaders  vrho  announce 
their  Intent  to  stage  futuie  revolutions 
might  well  ponder  the  reaction  of  a  Black 
worker  at  the  time  of  the  rece  it  demonstra- 
tion In  Washington:  "Revolut  on  is  the  lat- 
est fad  with  those  white  coU(  ge  kids.  They 
know  their  daddies  can  afforc    It." 

The  danger  Is  that  the  ei  cesses  of  the 
student  militants — the  mind-blowing  type 
where  "Whirl  la  king  ' — can  bring  repres- 
sion and  indefinite  poetponment  of  the  true 
and  deep  revolution — Justice  I  or  the  Blacks, 
constructive  changes  In  the  e<  ucatlonal  sys- 
tem, in  depth  attack  on  po^  erty,  environ- 
mental polluton  war.  overpopulation — the 
whole  list  of  contemporary  llli .  In  a  manner 
reminiscent  of  the  young  student  In  Tur- 
genev's  book,  some  of  the  militant  leaders 
have  recently  reeled  off  a  number  of  sum- 
mer pastimes  for  settling  the  world's  prob- 
lems— Infiltration  of  factories  where  they 
can  stage  showdowns,  causing  widespread 
power  shortages,  contamlnati  ig  water  sup- 
ply, blocking  main  traffic  arteries  (that  was 
done  for  several  days  recently  |at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  aiding  the  campaigns  of  all 
the  candidates  who  promised  Ifiw  and  order) . 
This  type  of  approach  to  Solving  crucial 
problems  Is  equivalent  to  aldvocatlng  the 
burning  down  of  medical  schools  as  the 
cure  for  cancer.  f 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  easy! answer  to  the 
problems  which  seriously  dlvldle  this  country. 
War,  disarmament,  race,  pollution  have  been 
with  us  for  generations  and  I  they  will  not 
be  solved  by  a  nihilistic  apprpach.  I  believe 
that  the  progress  we  have  niade  has  come 
in  part  because  professors  s^ch  as  Doctor 
Lowry  here  have  examined  problems  with 
their  students,  have  spoken  oiit  In  the  class- 
room and  to  clube  where  theT  were  invited, 
have  taken  time  to  talk  mth  genuinely 
troubled  students  in  their  of^ces.  and  have 
educated  a  group  of  citizen^  whose  voices 
have  been  decisive  In  their  c^Dmrnunitles. 

I  realize  that  this  process  I  seems  unduly 
slow.  But  I  would  preserve  the  right  of  free 
dlscuaalon.  I  would  condemn  the  swollen- 
faced  extremist.  fuU  of  rage  ind  bate,  who 
screanu  himself  hoarse  with  cries  of  "Cotn- 
munist  rat"  or  "Fascist  pig."  |  am  old-fash- 
ioned enough  to  believe  that  Problems  must 
still   be  approached   with   reasoo.  I   beUere 
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that  there  is  still  a  place  in  the  quiet  of 
the  university  community  where  a  wise  pro- 
fessor and  a  thoughtful  group  of  students 
can  come  closer  to  solutions  than  In  angry 
confrontations. 

In  thU  climate,  there  must  be  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  those  In  authority  to  make 
adjustments  required  by  changing  times.  But 
there  can  be  no  free  discussion  on  the  basis 
of  non-negotiable  demands.  Neither  can 
there  be  useful  dialogue  on  the  basis  of 
topics  which  are  ruled  out  of  order.  I  have 
been  encouraged  In  recent  weeks  by  the 
way  In  which  the  students,  faculty,  and  ad- 
ministration of  Murray  State  have  handled 
the  crisis  which  followed  the  tragedy  at  Kent 
State.  There  was  an  attempt  to  examine  the 
Issues  and  to  let  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere  know  their  views. 

Particularly  encouraging  has  been  the  de- 
cision by  many  students  to  turn  their  ener- 
gies m  the  coming  months  to  the  ballot  box. 
More  effective  than  any  shouting  match  Is  a 
carefully  run  camp>aign.  But  victories  at  the 
polls  demand  more  than  sudden  Improvisa- 
tion. And  candidacies  can  be  wrecked  by  vio- 
lence on  the  eve  of  elections.  The  frighten- 
ing thing  is  that  some  students  have  said 
"We  will  give  the  system  one  more  chance" 
as  if  there  must  be  Instant  success,  or  else. 
It  is  a  bit  Uke  kicking  a  slot  machine  be- 
cause it  doesn't  pay  off  the  first  time  you 
put  In  your  quarter. 

I  believe  oxir  extremely  serious  problems 
deserve  a  more  thoughtful  answer  than  that. 
Because  we  are  dealing  with  civilization  and 
the  decisions  we  make  may  be  fatal  ones. 
We  shall  need  a  broad  coalition  to  make 
our  ideas  work.  I  often  hear  repeated  nowa- 
days, the  powerful  lines  of  William  B.  Yeats, 
written  a  half  century  ago: 

••Things  fall  apart:  the  centre  cannot  hold; 

Mere  anarchy  Is  loosed  upon  the  world. 

The  blood-dimmed  tide  is  loosed,  and 
everywhere 

The  ceremony  of  Innocence  Is  drowned; 

The  best  lack  all  conviction,  while  the 
worst 

Are    full    of    passionate    Intensity." 

Kenneth  Clark  repeats  that  verse  In  his 
book.  ClvllizaUon.  which  was  published 
recently.  He  makes  the  point  that  civiliza- 
tion, seemingly  strong,  is  actually  quite 
fragile  and  that  It  can  be  destroyed  by  a 
number  of  factors.  It  Is  endangered  by  a 
number  of  fears  such  as  war.  Invasion, 
plague  or  famine.  It  Is  stifled  by  those  who 
oppose  growth  or  change.  It  Is  doomed  by 
exhaustion  or  by  feelings  of  hopelessness. 
Civilization,  he  continues,  requires  con- 
fidence— (1)  a  confidence  In  the  society  in 
which  we  live.  (3)  a  belief  In  its  philosophy, 
(3)  a  belief  In  Its  laws,  and  (4)  a  confidence 
In  one's  mental  powers.  Above  all.  there  mvist 
be  a  sense  of  permanence.  Civilized  man,  he 
argues,  must  feel  he  belongs  somewhere  in 
time  and  space,  consciously  looking  forward 
and  back.  All  of  these,  one  might  add,  are 
aided  by  the  free  university. 

Such  a  society  must  be  based  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  mistakes  and  our  successes.  It  re- 
quires a  courage  that  does  not  drop  out,  a 
tolerance  that  does  not  shout  down  those 
with  whom  we  disagree,  a  willingness  to  tes- 
tify to  one's  beliefs,  an  ability  to  work 
patiently  for  a  desired  end.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  tremendous  energy  that  has  been  shown 
In  the  protests  of  the  past  year  can  be 
brought  to  the  building  of  a  constructive 
program  that  can  afBrxn  rather  than  deny. 

In  a  thoughtful  column  the  other  day. 
James  Reston  made  an  appeal  which  we 
might  all  think  about  In  an  era  when  It  Is 
easier  to  scream  at  an  opponent  than  to  dis- 
cuss his  position.  Declaring  that  we  suffered 
from  Inflated  language  and  despair,  he  sug- 
guested  that  we  turn  to  the  following  state- 
ment by  the  pblloec^her,  Alfred  Ncrth 
WhlteheMl: 
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••It  is  the  first  step  of  wisdom  to  recognize 
advances  in  civilization  as  processes  which 
all  but  wreck  the  society  In  which  they  oc- 
cur .  .  .  the  art  of  free  society  consists,  first, 
In  the  maintenance  of  the  symbolic  code; 
and  secondly,  in  a  fearlessness  of  revi- 
sion .  .  .  those  societies  which  cannot  com- 
bine reverence  to  their  symbols  with  freedom 
of  revision,  must  ultimately  decay." 

Twenty-six  years  ago  today.  I  was  aboard 
a  landing  craft  in  the  English  Channel,  part 
of  a  follow-up  force  which  was  to  go  In  after 
the  beaches  of  Normandy  (In  our  case, 
Omaha  Beach)  had  been  secured.  In  the 
previous  five  days,  as  we  waited  anxiously  on 
our  LST,  there  had  been  time  to  think  of 
the  coming  attack  and  what  It  meant  for 
us  and  our  generation.  We  had  had  years  of 
confusion,  of  moral  doubts,  of  internal  divi- 
sion. For  years  ••Whirl"  had  indeed  been  king. 
Now  we  were  united  and  our  minds  and 
hearts  were  set  on  one  thing.  All  our  energies 
were  set  on  victory. 

There  were  some  who  felt  that  the  out- 
come of  the  battle  would  determine  wheth- 
er Western  Europe  regained  Its  freedom  and 
whether  the  right  to  speak,  write,  and  teach 
freely  would  be  restored.  There  was  the  ques- 
tion whether  young  Europeans,  then  In  La- 
bor battalions,  in  the  Resistance,  or  in  pris- 
ons, would  again  have  the  chance  to  go  to 
school  or  to  pursue  their  professions.  Wo 
were  not  happy  at  the  prospect  o>f  what  the 
coming  battle  might  bring  to  us  personally. 
But  we  felt  that  It  was  right  that  we  should 
be  there.  And  from  that  we  gained  an  abid- 
ing strength. 

We  still  have  fearful  struggles  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  still  need  the  unity  of  purpose 
that  sustained  us  in  1944.  Let  us  hope — let 
pray — that  we  shall  soon  find  a  cause  that 
will  enlist  our  best  efforts  for  our  country 
and  for  man. 


AGRICtJLTURE— WHO  SUBSIDIZES 
WHO? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OP    ICINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
reasons  we  are  without  a  new  farm  bill 
at  this  late  date  is  the  misunderstanding 
surrounding  this  complex  problem.  Many 
people  think  our  producers  are  living  a 
life  of  ease  on  Government  subsidies. 

This  misunderstanding  usually  does 
not  exist  in  the  countryside  where  the 
people  are  closer  to  the  situation. 

As  a  case  in  point.  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Congressionai,  Record  an 
editorial  by  Tom  Llcklider  of  the  Ren- 
ville Star  Parmer,  in  our  Minnesota  Sixth 
Congressional  District. 

As  Editor  Llcklider  points  out.  "one  of 
the  biggest  subsidies  taking  place  in  the 
country  today  is  the  subsidy  by  agricul- 
ture of  the  consumer." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  reading 
of  this  editorial  to  my  colleagues: 
AcRictJLTUBE — Who  Sxjbsidizes  Who? 

Generally  speaking,  agriculture  has  been 
considered  a  subsidized  Industry.  Govern- 
ment has  poured  billions  of  tax  dollars  into 
ill-advised  farm  programs — programs  that 
millions  of  farmers  would  like  to  see  scrapped 
In  Tavor  of  more  reliance  on  a  free  market  in 
place  of  the  restrictions  that  inevitably  ac- 
company government  subsidies. 

Farmers  simply  do  not  Uke  the  Idea  of 
being  looked   upon  as  beneflcarles  of  tax- 
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payer  handouts.  In  fact,  a  farm  Industry 
representative  has  rejected  the  notion  that 
taxpayers  are  subsidizing  farmers.  He  says, 
••.  .  .  One  of  the  biggest  subsidies  taking 
place  In  the  country  today  is  the  subsidy  by 
agriculture  of  the  consimier."  He  argues  that 
farmers  subsidize  the  cities  of  America  with 
brainpower.  ••Rural  youth  finish  high  school 
and  college  at  great  expense  then  go  to  the 
cities  to  make  their  contributions,"  he  com- 
mented. A  second  subsidy,  the  farm  spokes- 
man declared,  is  the  tremendous  amount  of 
food  and  fiber  farmers  provide  to  the  con- 
sumer at  less  cost  in  proportion  to  wages 
than  any  other  area  in  the  world.  The  points 
made  by  this  farm  leader  throw  a  new  light 
on  a  little  understood  industry. 


MANY  MEMBERS  PARTICIPATE  IN 
EFFORT  TO  SAVE  TAXPAYERS 
MONEY  IN  PENN  CENTRAL  CASE 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OP   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
cision to  abandon  the  loan  guarantee  to 
bail  out  the  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Co.  was  a  relief  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  was  no 
way  to  Justify  the  arrangements  which 
the  adniinistration  had  set  up  for  this 
huge  corporation.  The  decision  against 
the  loan  guarantee  probably  saved  the 
American  taxpayer  at  least  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars.  The  effort  to  reverse  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  involved  many 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate.  Many 
Members  participated  in  educating  the 
administration  officials  over  the  past  10 
days.  I  have  been  happy  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  these  other  Mem- 
bers in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  vital  effort 
to  protect  the  public  interest. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
sert in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
which  six  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  sent  to  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Chafee  regarding  this  loan 
on  June  17.  I  also  insert  in  the  Record 
a  letter  which  eight  members  of  the 
House  Commerce  Ccnnmlttee  sent  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  objecting 
to  the  loan  guarantee. 

Without  these  and  other  efforts,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  administration  would 
have  gone  through  with  its  ill-advised 
loan  guarantee  and  the  taxpayers  would 
have  lost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  telegram  and  letter  follow: 

House  CoMMmxE  on  Bakking 

AND  Cdbrxnct  COMMrrTEX, 

June  17. 1970. 
Hon.  John  Hubbard  Chafee, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Department  of  the  Navy. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Because  of  serious  questions  being  raised 
about  the  propriety  and  legality  of  the  ap- 
proval of  up  to  9200  million  In  loan  guaran- 
tees by  your  agency  under  Section  301  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act,  we  urge  you  to  delay 
approval  of  such  loan  guarnatees  until  after 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  bold  hearings  on 
this  subject  In  connection  with  renewal  of 
the  defense  production  act  next  week. 

Among  the  many  questions  that  must  be 
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answered  prior  to  approval  of  such  an  un- 
precedented loan  Is  the  legality  of  such  a 
loan  under  the  standards  set  forth  in  the 
defense  production  act.  Legislative  lilstory 
reveals  that  DPA  was  Intended  primarily 
to  assist  smaU  businesses  in  fulfilling  de- 
fense contracts  for  the  procurement  of  spe- 
cific military  hardware.  At  least  for  the  last 
several  years  loans  have  been  made  only  for 
this  purpose.  DPA  also  requires  that  your 
agency  must  find  that  a  DPA  loan  guarantee 
is  "necessary  to  expedite  production  and  de- 
liveries ...  for  the  national  defense.'  Can 
you  demonstrate  either  that  Penn-Central 
would  be  Impaired  in  expediting  deliveries 
of  defense  Items  If  operating  in  receivership 
under  Section  77  of  the  Federal  Bankruptcy 
Act  or  that  the  many  existing  alternative 
transportation  facilities  could  not  expedite 
deliveries  of  defense  Items  now  carried  by 
Penn-Central. 

Other  serious  questions,  such  as  the  use  to 
which  the  (200  million  loan  to  Penn  Central 
win  be  put  and  whether  the  true  purpose  of 
the  guarantee  is  only  to  ball  out  numerous 
conamerclal  banks  and  other  corporations 
holding  large  amounts  of  Penn-Central  debt, 
as  well  as  officers  and  directors  of  Penn- 
Central  with  large  blocks  of  Penn-Central 
stock,  rather  than  the  stated  purpose  of  ex- 
pediting delivery  of  defense  Items,  should 
be  answered  before  any  such  loan  guarantee 
is  approved. 

We  therefore  urge  that  you  delay  any  final 
action  on  this  matter  until  after  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has  had 
a  chance  to  thoroughly  investigate  this 
proposal. 

Wright  Patman. 

Chairman. 

WlLUAU   A.   Baxbxtt. 

Mas.  LXONOB  K.  Sullitak. 

Hknbt   S.   Rxuss, 

Thomas  L.  Ashlbt, 

wiu.iam  s.  mookhxao. 


Congress  op  the  Untted  States, 

House  op  Representattves. 
Washington,  D.C..  June  18. 1970. 
Hon.  Mklvin  R.  Labo, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretary:  Together  with  the 
Departments  of  Treasury  and  Transporta- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  Government  guarantees 
of  an  immediate  $200  million  in  bank  loans 
on  behalf  of  the  Perm  Central  Company  be- 
fore June  30,  1970.  Additional  financial  assist- 
ance from  as  yet  unspecified  sources  could  be 
made  available  at^  later  date.  The  short-term 
credit  guarantees  would  be  provided  tinder 
the  "V"  loan  provisions  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act. 

As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  we  are  gravely 
concerned  about  the  action  proposed.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  use  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  for  the  purposes  outlined  is  of 
extremely  questionable  legality.  Accordingly, 
we  urge  that  no  action  be  taken  until  the 
legal  issues  are  clearly  resolved  and  we  re- 
quest that  you  furnish  us  with  a  full  report 
thereon. 

Apart  from  the  issue  of  legality,  we  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  rapidly  declining  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  passenger  train  facilities 
which  would  be  available  for  national  de- 
fense purposes  In  the  event  of  a  nation-wide 
mobilization.  In  1944,  the  American  rail- 
roads had  46,588  passenger  train  cars  Includ- 
ing 8.751  Pullman  cars  In  the  service  of  Class 
I  railroads.  By  I960,  this  number  had  been 
reduced  to  28,305  cars  including  2,650  Pull- 
man cars.  In  1969.  only  12,800  passenger  cars, 
none  of  which  were  Pullman  cars,  were  avail- 
able for  passenger  use.  Many  of  these  cars 
are  quite  old  and  lack  many  of  the  con- 
veniences essential  for  defense  purposes.  In 
the  event  the  action  Is  taken  to  award  the 
guarantees,  we  strongly  urge  you  to  take  all 
possible  steps  to  assure  that  sufficient  pas- 
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Sanger  facilities  are  maintained  In  adequate 
working  condition  so  that  the  railroads,  and 
particularly  the  Penn  Central  and  Its  affili- 
ates, can  service  the  public  needs,  including 
transportation  of  military  p>ersonnel,  in  the 
event  of  national  emergency.  Furthermore, 
If  the  guarantees  are  made  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  demand  as  a  quid  pro  quo 
some  measurable  improvement  in  faclUtles 
and  the  implementation  of  plans  for  the  Im- 
mediate expanded  utilization  of  the  railroads 
by  the  Department. 

In  closing,  we  want  to  emphasize  our  con- 
cern both  as  to  legal  propriety  of  the  loan 
guarantees  and  to  the  inadequacy  of  rail- 
road facilities  for  national  defense  purposes, 
and  we  invite  your  comments. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 

John  D.  DtNCXU,, 

Torbert  H.  Macdonau), 

Richard  L.  Ottinger. 

Robert  O.  Tikbnan. 

Lionel  Van  Dkkrun, 

Brock  Adams, 

Bob  Eckhardt. 

Members  of  Congress. 


BEWARE  THE  ANGER  OP  THE 
LEGIONS 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

op    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marine  Cpl. 
Ronald  Vinson,  of  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  is 
now  serving  in  "Vietnam  and  has  recently 
voluntarily  extended  his  tour  for  another 
6  months.  He  recently  wrote  to  his  par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Vinson,  of 
8helby\'ille,  giving  his  views  on  unrest 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  campuses  of 
this  country,  and.  as  the  following  letter 
shows,  he  has  some  very  definite  ideas 
about  It  all. 

His  parents  sent  the  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Shelbyville  News,  where  it  ap- 
peared on  Monday.  June  22,  1970.  Mr. 
Vinson  graciously  gave  me  permission  to 
include  it  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  find  this  letter  to  be  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary,  for  a  good  many  reasons.  It 
needs  all  the  publicity  it  can  possibly 
get.  primarily  because  it  seems  major 
news  media  print  nothing  and  give  pub- 
licity to  nothing  except  letters  from  men 
opposing  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam, 
and  who  go  to  great  lengths  to  sharply 
criticize  our  cotmtry's  policy  there. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  quite  clear:  It 
is  their  right,  to  put  what  they  please 
into  letters.  It  is  also  the  right  of  major 
newspapers  to  give  publicity  to  what  they 
wish.  However,  I  think  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  by  far  the  greater  amount  of 
attention  is  given  to  the  opposite  side; 
rarely,  if  ever — and  I  cannot  offhand 
recall  anything — has  a  major  newspaper 
given,  or  have  the  TV  commentators 
lavished  much  of  their  high-paid  time 
upon  a  letter  such  as  Corporal  Vinson's. 
So  in  fairness,  the  other  side  should  be 
heard,  especially  when  they  write  with 
such  obvious  deep  beUef  in,  and  commit- 
ment to.  what  they  see  as  their  duty. 
And  also,  when  they  make  it  so  very 
clear  indeed  how  they  view  what  is 
going  on  in  this  country,  in  many  places, 
today. 
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The  letter  is  also  unusual 
rather  strange  respect 
itself;  this  is  said  so  oft«n  it 
cliche.  But  when  I  read 
the  Shelbyville  paper.  I  had 
feeling  I  had  read  something 
like  it,  somewhere  else.  Check  ng 
I  had  part  of  a  letter  written 
Flannius.  in  the  second  centiry 
his  cousin  Tertullus.  in  Romp 
was  a  centurion  in  the 
Augusta  Legion,   on   guard 
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Flavinius"  letter  follows 
poral  Vinson's.  Indeed,  as 
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Beware  the  anger  of  the  leg 
both  letters  could  go  side  by 
university  in  the  country. 

The  letters  follow: 

Corporal  Vinson's  LntEK 

To  the  Editor: 

The    lollowing    was    received 
from  our  son.  U.S.  Marine  Cpl. 
son  of  Shelbyville.  who  is  staUo^ed 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maur±e  Vinson 
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fellow  citizens  understand  us,  support  us, 
and  protect  us,  as  we  ourselves  are  protecting 
the  glory  of  the  Empire.  If  it  should  be 
otherwise.  If  we  should  have  to  leave  our 
bleached  bones  on  these  desert  sands  In  vain, 
then  beware  the  anger  of  the  Legions. 
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JACK  DEMPSEY'S  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
really  greatest  Americans  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  know  is  world 
heavyweight  champion  Jack  Dempsey. 
In  my  book  he  is  still  the  champion  of 
champions  and  the  king  of  kings  in  the 
boxing  world.  Jack  Dempsey  was  the 
idol  of  every  schoolboy  in  the  roaring 
twenties  when  Dempsey,  Babe  Ruth,  and 
the  Four  Horsemen  were  everyday  con- 
versation. His  life  meant  much  to  me 
personally  and  to  thousands  and  even 
millions  of  American  boys.  Jack  Dempsey 
is  a  patriot  who  believes  in  the  destiny 
of  our  Nation.  He  is  a  great  and  good 
American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  was  Jack 
Dempsey's  birthday.  I  just  want  to  join 
his  friends  and  many  admirers  in  wish- 
ing him  a  happy  birthday,  many  more 
happy  years,  and  the  best  always.  The 
Evening  Star  here  in  Washington  car- 
ried an  excellent  article  on  Jack  Demp- 
sey on  his  birthday  which  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
people  of  this  countrj-: 

Ex-Champ  75  Today:  Dempsey  Gets  His 
Kicks  Just  Being   Nice  to  People 

New  York. — Jack  Dempsey  is  75  today 
and.  If  there  Is  anybody  In  the  world  he 
is  keeping  it  a  dark  secret. 

"I  think  a  heavyweight  champion  has  an 
obligation  to  be  an  example."  he  said,  "of 
clean  living,  being  nice  to  people  and  helping 
people. 

"When  you  are  fighting,  you  are  out  to  win 
with  no  holds  barred  It's  either  you  or  the 
other  guy.  But  being  nice  to  people  doesnt 
cost  anything  Every  time  you  sign  an  auto- 
graph you  make  a  friend." 

Dempaey  spends  his  time  these  days,  sign- 
ing autographs  on  postcards,  menus  and  al- 
bums in  the  same  Broadway  restaurant  in 
which  he  has  operated  since  1938.  For  the 
last  10  days  he  has  been  busy  helping  oth- 
ers celebrate  his  birthday  at  boxing  arenas, 
race  tracks  and  hotels.  Tonight  they  will 
honor  him  at  his  own  restaurant. 

LONELY    LANDMARK 

As  Dempsey  sat  in  a  window  booth  Tues- 
day afternoon,  scores  of  tourists  and  old 
friends  came  up  to  shake  hands.  A  group  ol 
young  girls  sang  blm  a  "Happy  Birthday" 
from  the  street. 

Dempsey's  is  fast  becoming  a  lonely  land- 
mark in  Its  area  on  Broadway.  Llndy's  is 
gone.  The  Latin  Quarter  Is  a  movie  hotise.  A 
shiny  48-story  skyscraper  Is  rising  on  the 
corner  of  60th  and  Broadway. 

"Times  have  changed,"  said  Dempsey.  "On 
Saturday  and  Sunday  it  used  to  be  so 
crowded  that  people  walked  in  the  street. 
They  couldn't  even  get  on  the  sidewalk.  Now 
people  are  afraid  to  go  out  nights." 

In  the  old  days  an  occasional  visitor  with 
too  much  sauce  under  bis  belt  would  chal- 


lenge Dempsey.  They  don't  do  that  any 
more. 

"A  couple  of  guys  tried  to  mug  me  on 
Third  Avenue  a  few  months  ago,"  said 
Dempsey.  "rhey  tried  to  rob  me  but  I  flat- 
tened them." 

Jack  Amiel,  his  partner  In  the- restaurant, 
chimed  In  to  say : 

"Just  the  other  day  at  the  Luxor  Baths,  a 
guy  wanted  to  give  Jack  $5,000  Just  to  take 
a  knockdown  so  he  could  tell  people  he  did 
it." 

riGHT    CAME    IN    LIMBO 

Dempsey  spends  most  of  his  time  at  his 
New  York  apartment,  visiting  the  restaurant 
at  the  lunch  and  dinner  hours.  He  likes  to 
take  the  sun  on  the  terrace  and  watch 
baseball  and  news  on  television.  He  makes  an 
occasional  trip  to  California  to  visit  his  two 
daughters  and  seven  grand  daughters. 

What  does  Dempsey  think  about  the  fight 
game? 

"There  is  no  place  to  start  and  no  place 
to  go."  he  said.  "Only  one  club  in  California 
runs  every  week.  Kids  go  to  football,  base- 
ball, hockey,  basketball,  where  the  money 
is.  Maybe,  If  I  came  along  now,  I  might  go 
where  the  money  Is,  too. 

"In  the  old  days  a  fighter  got  great  ex- 
posure with  so  many  newspapers  and  so 
many  writers.  Tex  Rlckard  used  to  insist, 
before  you  fought  for  a  title,  you  had  to 
lick  every  contender. 

"But  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  fight  game. 
Whatever  I  have  I  owe  to  the  fight  game  and 
my  friends.  I  will  never  be  able  to  pay  back 
all  I  owe  to  it." 

FEELS    SORRY     FOB    CLAY 

And  how  about  Cassius  Clay? 

"I  feel  sorry  for  him,  honestly,"  said 
Dempysey.  "I  feel  he  was  forced  to  do  things 
he  didn't  want  to  do.  He  was  a  good  boxer, 
an  excellent  boxer." 

Dempsey  considers  his  victory  over  Jess 
WUlard  in  1919  that  gave  him  the  world 
title  his  greatest  boxing  accomplishment. 
The  moment  he  remembers  best  is  the  first 
round  of  the  1923  fight  with  Luis  Flrpo  when 
he  was  knocked  out  of  the  ring.  "The  news- 
paper fellows  saved  me  by  pushing  me  back 
into  the  ring,"  he  said. 

And  would  Dempsey  do  anything  different 
if  he  had  It  to  do  all  over  again? 

"Well,"  he  said,  pausing  for  an  instant, 
"We  all  make  some  mistakes.  But  the  Good 
Lord  has  been  good  to  Jack  Dempsey." 


MEMORIAL  TO  ROBERT  E.  McCORD 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  sad  occasion  of  the  funeral  of 
one  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee's most  valuable  staff  members, 
Robert  E.  McCord. 

I  first  met  Bob  McCord  when  I  came 
to  Congress  in  1958.  At  that  time  he  was 
staff  director  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  my  late  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Cleveland  Bailey 
of  West  Virginia, 

Bob  came  to  Congress  in  1956  and 
served  with  great  ability  and  dedication 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  chief  clerk  and  senior 
specialist  at  the  time  of  his  death  this 
past  Sunday,  June  21. 

The  news  was  a  great  shock  to  all  of 
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us.  We  shall  miss  him.  Bob  was  always 
willing  to  help  members  of  the  commit- 
tee through  our  legislative  trials  and 
tribulations. 

Like  my  other  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  I  knew 
Bob  McCord  as  a  man  always  ready  to 
do  his  Job.  He  was  a  good  and  generous 
man.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  and  sincerest 
wishes  to  his  family  and  friends. 
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tation  as  a  safe  and  convenient  mode  of 
travel  and  therefore  strengthens  all  air  car- 
rier operations. 

I  would  appreciate  being  advised  of  the 
action  of  the  Board  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am 
Most  Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CHARTERING  GROUPS  ALARMED 
OVER  PROPOSED  CAB  REGULA- 
TIONS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  our  colleagues  a  letter  I  have 
directed  to  the  Honorable  Secor  Browne, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
concerning  proposed  regulations,  EDR- 
183,  Issued  on  May  13,  1970.  The  regula- 
tions have  the  effect  of  eliminating  many 
leading  civil,  fraternal,  and  social  orga- 
nizations from  charter  eligibility  because 
of  membership  size. 

I  feel  the  regulations  will  have  a  severe 
impact  on  the  consumer  and  the  charter 
carriers. 

The  letter  follows: 

JUNE  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Secor  Browne. 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board's  proposed  regulations  EDR-183 
Issued  May  13,  1970  has  caused  considerable 
consternation  among  chartering  groups 
throughout  the  country. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  EDR-183  con- 
stricts charter  eligibility  imposing  arbitrary 
criteria  which  determines  whether  or  not  a 
group  is  charterworthy.  This  action  has  the 
effect  of  eliminating  many  leading  civil,  fra- 
ternal and  social  organizations  because  of 
membership  size  from  charter  eligibility. 
This  will  have  a  severe  impact  not  only  upon 
the  consumer,  the  organization,  but  equally 
upon  charter  carriers  who  have  developed  a 
low-cost  system  of  air  travel  which  has  bene- 
fitted the  American  public 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Board  action  is 
neither  in  keeping  with  the  duty  of  the 
Board  as  expressed  in  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  "to  promote  air  transportation"  nor  in 
keeping  with  the  Administration's  policy  as 
expressed  in  the  International  Policy  State- 
ment Issued  today  by  the  President. 

This  matter  is  currently  being  reviewed  by 
myself  and  other  members  of  the  Congress 
with  a  view  toward  holding  hearings  with 
regard  to  this  proposal  as  well  as  other  mat- 
ters affecting  air  transportation.  In  view  of 
this,  it  Is  requested  that  the  Board  either 
withdraw  this  proposed  rule  pending  comple- 
tion of  legislative  hearings  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive, suspend  the  procedural  dates  untU  such 
time  as  legislative  hearings  have  been  held 
and  a  report  Issued. 

I  am  advised  there  U  ample  precedent  for 
this  request  and  that  the  Board  suspended 
or  postponed  its  propxwed  rulemaking  con- 
cerning charters  for  dependent  military  per- 
sonnel at  the  request  of  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  am  convinced  that  much  of  permanent 
value  is  added  by  the  Charter  operations, 
that  they  aid  materially  In  broadening  the 
number  of  persons  who  accept  air  transpor- 


THE  RAILROADS:    A  STUDY  IN 
POWER 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  sat 
in  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee listening  to  testimony  from  all 
sides  supporting  the  call  to  convert  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  a  public  cor- 
poration answerable  to  a  Post  Office 
Commission,  I  could  not  help  be  re- 
minded of  the  experience  we  in  Montana 
have  had  at  the  hands  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  railroads  ask  for  a  freight  rate 
increase  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  approves.  So,  in  an  environ- 
ment where  there  is  no  serious  freight 
competition,  the  rates  have  continued  to 
skyrocket  and  it  now  costs  more  for  a 
Montana  wheat  grower  to  ship  his  prod- 
uct to  the  west  coast  than  it  does  for  a 
North  Dakota  grower. 

I  contend  there  is  more  patronage, 
more  mutual  back-scratching,  more 
nest-feathering  in  the  insulated  and  iso- 
lated Commissions  like  the  ICC,  the  FCC, 
and  the  CAB  than  anywhere  in  govern- 
ment. Speaking  from  personal  experi- 
ence, I  know  It  is  practically  impossible 
for  even  a  Member  of  Congress  to  get 
to  see  a  Commissioner.  Once  In  a  while 
we  are  privileged  to  present  our  views  to 
one  of  the  layers  of  insulation  in  the  per- 
son of  a  hearing  examiner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Farmers 
Union  Washington  Newsletter  this  week 
contains  an  excellent  capsule  analysis  of 
the  problems  raised  by  such  a  Commis- 
sion. I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues 
for  reading  with  the  prediction  that  the 
message  contained  here  will  likely  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  new  post  office.  It  cer- 
tainly suggests  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mess  created  by  the  strsmge  creature  rep- 
resented by  the  ICC  and  the  railroads: 
The  Railroads:  A  Study  in  Power 

The  railroads  provide  a  revealing  case 
study  of  huge  concentrations  of  economic 
power  control  and  corrupt  political  In- 
stitutions. The  American  people  created  the 
railroads  by  Investing  enormous  tracts  of 
land.  Yet  we  have  lost  control  of  our  Invest- 
ment. Transportation  Is  the  artery  through 
which  the  economy  flows.  Freight  rates  are 
a  tax  on  the  economic  bloodstream.  The  rates 
are  set  by  a  government  agency.  It  has  been 
corrupted  from  service  to  the  people  to  serv- 
ice of  the  railroads.  The  power  of  the  railroads 
swells  into  corruption  of  other  agencies  of 
government. 

The  railroads.  In  a  massive  assault  on  the 
American  economy,  have  managed  to  In- 
crease their  taxing  rate  more  than  20  per- 
cent in  the  past  36  months.   This  has  In- 
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creased  railroad  Income  92  billion  a  year  In 
that  period,  of  which  about  $400  million  is 
on  agricultural  products. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
oldest  government  "regulatory"  agency,  has 
become  a  classic  example  of  the  fox  guarding 
the  chickens.  It  has  granted  these  rate  In- 
creases solely  on  the  railroads'  requests — 
sometimes  with  hearings  and  sometimes 
without.  The  hold  of  the  railroads  over  the 
ICC  has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment. 
It  led  Ralph  Nader  to  recommend  abolition 
of  the  agency.  But  railroad  Influence  does  not 
stop  with  the  ICC.  The  other  day  leaders  of 
Congress  and  the  Administration  agreed  that 
the  American  people  should  underwrite  a 
9200  mlUlon  loan  for  one  railroad,  the  Penn 
Central.  The  railroad's  acquisitiveness  and 
mismanagement  have  created  a  cash  flow 
emergency.  Penn  Central  Is  the  nation's  larg- 
est real  estate  company  and  owns  one  of  the 
most  expensive  luxury  resorts  In  the  world 
at  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  The  rush  to  ball  out 
Penn  Central,  with  Its  97  bllUon  In  assets,  is 
an  Impressive  indication  of  its  political 
p>ower.  (Consider  for  a  moment  the  "cash 
flow"  problems  of  American  agriculture  .  .  . ) 
Railroad  power  Is  enhanced  by  the  frag- 
mentation of  efforts  to  deal  with  It.  The 
USDA,  for  example,  Is  directed  imder  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  to  "as- 
sist in  Improving  transportation  services  and 
facilities  In  obtaining  equitable  and  reason- 
able transportation  rates  and  services  and 
adequate  transportation  facilities  for  agri- 
cultural products  and  farm  supplies  by  mak- 
ing complaint  or  petition  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  or  other 
federal  or  state  transportation  regulatory 
bodies  with  respect  to  rates,  chsirges,  tariffs, 
practices  and  services,  or  by  working  directly 
with  Individual  carriers  or  groups  of 
carriers." 

This  Is  a  decisive  mandate.  And  indeed, 
transportation  efforts  by  the  USDA  have  been 
one  of  the  brighter  spots  in  the  E>epartment. 
But  these  efforts  are  hampered  by  fragmenta- 
tion Into  at  least  seven  agencies.  The  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  Is  virtually  the 
only  agency  that  does  a  creditable  Job.  81g- 
nlflcantly,  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
has  only  one  lawyer  who  works  on  trans- 
portation. Transportation  research  services 
are  weak,  or  nonexistent.  There  is  no  coordi- 
nation of  effort  whatever.  Considering  that  23 
percent  of  all  rail  freight  is  agricultural,  it 
would  seem  that  transportation  might  de- 
serve an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
coordinate  efforte.  (One  might  also  argue 
that  the  ICC  should  have  agricultural  rep- 
resentation.) No  wonder  the  USDA — despite 
convincing  legal  arguments  before  the  ICC — 
has  failed  to  win,  or  appreciably  Influence, 
the  major  rate  cases  that  have  enriched  the 
railroads  since  1967.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that 
the  fragmentation  of  transportation  efforts 
of  the  USDA  are  the  result  ol  oversight. 

One  can  argue  that  the  ICC  should  be 
more  responsive  to  the  public  Interest,  that 
perhaps  it  should  have  a  farmer  on  the  Com- 
mission, and  that  the  USDA  should  coordi- 
nate Implementation  of  Its  mandate  under 
the  law.  But  until  the  enormous  political 
power  of  the  railroads  is  broken  to  the  halter, 
such  arguments  will  be  fruitless. 


DAY  OF  PRAYER  FOR  OUR 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pastor  Fred 
HoUomon  of  the  First  Southern  Baptist 
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Church.     Manhattan,     Kan^ 
prayer  is  better  than  protest 
written  me  to  suggest  a  day 
our  President  on  Sunday, 

Pastor  Hollomon  matces 
vincing  case  for  this  type 
this  particular  time  and  I 
his  reasoning  with  my 
this  is  an  idea  which  coul^ 
other  ministers  and  other 
in  cities  and  towns  across 

Under  leave  to  extend 
I  wish  to  place  in  the  Rkco^ 
the  letter  I  received  from 
mon  and  I  commend  its 
and  all  for  serioiis  study 


believes 
and  he  has 
prayer  for 
5. 
most  con- 
action  at 
to  share 
because 
appeal  to 
congregations 
Nation, 
remarks, 
a  copy  of 
Hollo- 
contents  to  one 


':f : 
Jvly 
s 

(f 
wsh 
colleagues 
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Pastor 


Dat  or  Prates  for  Our  Fszsident 


In  our  country,  frustration  I  • 
to  thckse  who  feel  they  have  no 
White  House  decisions. 

Frustration  for  many  of  us 
stand  by  as  wave  after  wave  of 
bards  the  White  House  with  no 


not  limited 
Influence  on 


Ls 


having  to 
protest  bom- 
I  ;lgn  of  a  let- 
to  relentless 


up. 

Frustration  U  having  to  listen 
verbal   attacks  on  the  Presldei  t   and   Vice 
President,  much  of  which  cannot  p>o5slbly 
be  termed  constructive. 

Frustration  Is  having  to  endu  re  seemingly 
endless  accusations  against  the  Administra- 
tion tempered  with  Uttle,  If  aiiy,  humlUty. 

Frustration  Is  having  to  watch  our  elected 
officials  become  targets  of  rldlciUe  for  every 
cynical  citizen  on  and  off  the  tax  rolls — 
regardless  of  how  ridiculous  ai  alternative 
he  has  to  offer — if  any. 

Personally.  I  do  not  agree  Witt  all  of  Presl 
dent  Nixon's  policies.  He  made  a  decision  re 
cently  which,  in  my  opinion,  wss  ill-advised 
and  potentially  dangerous.  However,  my  ulti- 
mate frustration  Is  to  observe  all  the  dissent 
and  protest,  and  criticism  and  accusations 
and  attacks  and  ridicule— and  to  know  all 
along  that  there  is  a  better  wa^  of  dealing 
with   those  in  authority   .   .   .  prayer. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  pra;  er  Is  better 
than  protest  because : 

Prayer  recognizes  that  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  the  protestor  has  a  r  lonopoly  on 
what  u  right; 

Prayer  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  Wis- 
dom which  exceeds  that  of  both  [Administra- 
tion and  population: 

Prayer  engages  the  power  of  O  ae  who  sur- 
passes the  strength  of  all  ^Idlers  and 
strikers; 

Prayer  offers  help  to  the  President  rather 
than  criticism. 

As  a  Christian  and  a  minister  d^  the  gospel. 
I  am  committed  to  the  teaching*  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  I  Timothy  2:  1,3  these  words 
are  found:  "I  exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of 
all,  supplications,  prayers,  interc^slons.  and 
giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  a&l  men:  For 
kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  aut  horlty;  that 
we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peactable  life  in 
all  godliness  and  honesty." 

Perhaps  the  reason  our  nation  Is  not  lead- 
ing "a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  ..."  is  be- 
cause we  are  doing  more  prot  sting  than 
praying 

On  Saturday.  July  4,  this  natlo  a  celebrates 
the  birthday  of  its  lndep€nden<je.  I  believe 
that  Sunday.  July  6,  would  be  an  appropriate 
"Day  of  Prayer  for  Our  Presldei^t."  I  really 
believe  that  a  lot  of  Americans  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  relieve  some  of 
their  frustration. 

However,  those  at  us  who  havB  witnessed 
the  power  of  prayer  would  hare  a  much 
higher  moUve  than  the  relief  of  frustration. 
We  would  expect  President  Hlxoii  to  feel  the 
Impact  of  such  a  uiUted  pray^  effort.  In 
fact.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  »vho  believe 
that  prayer  changes  things  wouW  subscribe 
to  a  united  prayer  effort  regardless  of  their 
feelings  toward  the  President  and  Ills  poUcles. 

I  have  asked  the  church  pastjr  to  make 
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our  place  of  worship  available  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  July  6,  for  all  those  who  wlali  to 
drop  in  for  a  few  minutes  of  prayer.  Perhaps 
other  churches  would  like  to  do  the  same. 

I  realize  that  there  are  some  people  who 
would  consider  this  idea  an  effort  to  coun- 
teract the  protestors  and  or  solicit  the 
plaudits  of  the  so-called  silent  majority.  Al- 
though such  a  Day  of  Prayer  might  have 
this  effect,  this  Is  not  my  primary  aim:  and 
since  my  motives  will  be  Judged  by  a  far 
more  capable  Authority,  that  kind  of  reac- 
tion  will   be   of   no  concern   to  me. 

I  Just  beUeve  that  President  Nixon  needs 
more  prayer  and  less  protest. 


June  26,  1970 


OPERATION  MATCH,  INC. 


HON.  DONALD  £.  LUKENS 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  love-ins,  hippies,  tuid  seeming 
decay  of  the  moral  fiber,  it  is  a  plesisure 
to  discover  an  organization  believing  in 
the  old  values  of  affectionate  friendship 
and  the  concept  of  bringing  people  to- 
gether in  a  dignined,  decent  manner  to 
meet  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Years  ago  the  church,  the  community 
center,  and  friends  provided  the  means 
for  "singles"  to  meet.  In  todays  fast- 
paced  society  these  sources  have  proved 
inadequate  and  our  "unattached"  people, 
including  those  who  have  the  misfortime 
to  be  widowed  or  divorced,  find  them- 
selves T\-ithout  the  opportunities  to  meet 
new  acquaintances,  make  new  friend- 
ships, and  develop  the  lasting  type 
ol  relationship  that  are  so  important  to 
us  all,  especially  to  those  who  find  them- 
selves single,  like  myself. 

There  does  exist  a  company  which  was 
the  first  to  use  the  advanced  technology 
of  our  computer  age  to  bring  members  of 
our  society  together.  It  is  Operation 
Match.  Inc.,  known  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans as  the  very  first  "computerized  dat- 
ing" service  ever  organized. 

The  story  is  familiar.  It  is  the  story  of 
America  itself.  Two  young  men  came  up 
with  an  idea  and  have  developed  it  into  a 
very  attractive  business.  But  more  than 
business,  it  provides  an  opportunity  in 
today's  world  for  people  to  meet,  get  to 
know  each  other  and  to  spend  time  vrith 
people  with  whom  they  share  mutual 
interests.  Most  importantly,  it  works. 

Thousands  of  people  have  already  met 
and  married  through  Operation  Match. 
Millions  more  have  had  their  lives  made 
a  little  fuller  through  the  people  they 
have  met.  Opportunities  are  presented 
for  unmarrleds  to  travel  together  with 
members  of  the  opposite  sex  on  cruises 
and  at  key  vacation  resorts  In  our  coim- 
try.  Reaction  to  this  project  has  been 
widespread,  with  almost  every  major 
newspaper  and  magazine  in  our  country 
noting  this  unusual  phenomena  favor- 
ably. 

Their  philosophy  is  "The  nice  way  to 
meet  nice  people  in  your  area."  They  have 
the  capability,  through  this  computer 
operation  to  match  people  anywhere 
in  our  great  country;  this  organi- 
zation and  others  like  It  should  be  com- 


mended for  the  remarkable  service  they 
are  providing  to  our  citizeiis. 

I  sutmiit  the  same  questions  of  this 
"computer  people"  business  for  the 
edification  and  interest  of  those  who  may 
desire  a  closer  look  at  one  manifestation 
of  this  "Computer  Age"  in  which  we  live. 

QuANrrrATTVE  PERSONAxrrT  Projbction 
Test  XXVII 

SECTION  I :  ABSOLITTE  FACTORS 

1 .  My  race  is : 

(1)  Caucasian  (white) 

(2)  Oriental 

(3)  Black 

(4)  Spanish-American 

2.  My  date  may  be  a  Caucasian: 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

3.  My  date  may  be  an  Oriental: 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

4.  My  date  may  be  Black: 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

5.  My  date  may  be  Spanish -American: 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

6.  My  religious  background  Is: 

(1)  Protestant 

(2)  Catholic 

(3)  Jewish 

(4)  Other  denominations 

(5)  unaffiliated 

7.  My  date's  religious  background  may  be 
Protestant : 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

8.  My  date'  religious  background  may  be 
Catholic: 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

(9)  My  date's  religious  background  may  be 
Jewish : 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

10.  My  date's  religious  background  may  be 
"other  denominations": 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

11.  My  date's  religious  background  may  be 
unaffiliated : 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

12.  I  am  presently: 

(1)  working  full-time 

(2)  working  part-time 

(3)  In  the  armed  forces 

(4)  attending  school  full-time 

(5)  attending  school  part-time 

(6)  both  working  part-time  and  attending 
school  part-time 

(7)  retired 

(8)  not  working 

13.  My  highest  level  of  educatloiuil  attain- 
ment is: 

(1)  some  elementary  school 

(2)  completed  elementary  school 

(3)  completed  junior  high  school 

(4)  some  high  school 

(5)  completed  high  school 

(6)  some  college 

(7)  completed  college 

(8)  graduate  study 

14.  My  date's  highest  level  of  educational 
attainment  should  be: 

(1)  some  elementary  school 

(2)  compelled  elementary  school 

(3)  completed  Junior  high  school 

(4)  some  high  school 

(5)  completed  high  school 

(6)  some  college 

(7)  completed  college 

(8)  graduate  study 

The  way  in  which  you  answer  the  ques- 
tions In  this  section  will  help  determine  the 
requirements  your  potential  matches  must 
meet  before  the  computer  will  further  ex- 
amine them. 

16.  My  height  Is  (refer  to  the  table  below) : 
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16.  The  bc»f  height  for  my  date  is  (refer 
to  the  table  below) : 

(1)  5'  or  under 

(2)  6'  to  6'2" 

(3)  5'2"  to  5'4" 

(4)  5'4''  to  S'G" 

(5)  5'6"  to5'8" 
(8)  5'8"  to  8'10" 

(7)  5'10"  to6' 

(8)  6'  to  e^" 

(0)  e^"  or  above 

17.  The  ideal  age  for  my  date  is : 

( 1 )  ten  or  more  years  older  than  I 

(2 )  five  to  ten  years  older  than  I 

(3 )  three  to  five  years  older  than  I 

( 4)  one  to  two  years  older  than  I 

(5)  my  age 

(6)  one  to  two  years  younger  than  I 

(7)  three  to  five  years  younger  than  I 

(8)  five  to  ten  years  younger  than  I 

(9)  ten  or  more  years  younger  than  I 

18.  I  am: 

(1)  Single 

(2)  Widow  or  widower — with  no  children 
at  home 

(3)  Widow  or  widower — with  children  at 
home 

(4)  Divorced — with  no  children  at  home 

(5)  Divorced — with   children   at   home 

19.  My  date  may  be  single: 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

20.  My    date   may    be    widowed — with    no 
children  at  home: 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

21.  My  date  may  be  widowed — with  chil- 
dren at  home: 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

22.  My   date   may   be   divorced — with   no 
children  at  home 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

23.  My  date  may  be  divorced — ^wlth  chil- 
dren at  home. 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

24.  Folk  music 

25.  Popular  music 

26.  Classical  music 

27.  Jazz 

28.  Dancing 

29.  Art  and  painting 

30.  Literature 

31.  Opera 

32.  Theatre 

33.  Travel 

34.  Medicine 

35.  Law 

36.  Agriculture  and  gardening 

37.  Community  service 

38.  Bridge 

39.  Swimming  and  water  sports 

40.  Skiing  (snow) 

41.  Bowling 

42.  Golf 

43.  Tennis 

44.  Movies 

45.  Television 

46.  Photography 

47.  Playing  a  musical  instrxmient 

48.  Spectator  sports  (for  example,  basebaU) 

49.  How  Important  is  It  to  you  that  your 
date  share  your  Interests? 

(1)  unlmp<»tant 

(2)  slightly  Important 

(3)  moderately  Important 

(4)  very  Important 

sxcnoN  ni:   a'itituuxs 

50.  My  religious  convictions  are: 
(1)  strong 

(3)  average 

(3)  weak 

51. 1  believe  In  a  God  who  answers  prayen: 

(1)  always 

(2)  sometimes 

(3)  never 

53. 1  prefer  to  associate  with  people  who  go 
to  church  and  beUeve  In  God : 
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(1)  always 

(2)  sometimes 

(3)  never 

53    How  important  Is  It  to  you  that  your 
date  share  your  attitudes  towards  religion? 

(1)  very  important 

(2)  moderately  important 

(3)  slightly  Important 

(4)  unimportant 

54.  Romantic  love  In  marriage  Is: 

(1)  very  Important 

(2)  moderately  Important 

(3)  slightly  important 

(4)  unimportant 

55.  For  my  age  I  consider  myself: 

(1)  Very  sexually  experienced 

(2)  Moderately  sexually  experienced 

(3)  Somewhat  sexually  experienced 

(4)  Sexually  inexperienced 

56.  My  ideal  date  should  be : 

( 1 )  Very  sexually  experienced 

(2)  Moderately  sexually  experienced 

(3)  Somewhat  sexually  experienced 

(4)  Sexually  inexperienced 

(5)  Doesn't  matter 

57.  Which  of  the  following  questions  do 
you  find  most  interesting  to  tdilnk  about? 

(1)  Who  am  I? 

(2)  What  will  I  t)e  like  In  ten  years? 

(3)  Should  I  get  married  In  the  next  few 
years? 

(4)  What  is  the  meaning  of  Ufe? 

SECTION    IV :     SrrtTATIONS 

58.  A  majTied  couple  with  whom  you 
are  friendly  has  Invited  you  over  to  dinner 
In  order  to  introduce  you  to  another  sin- 
gle friend  of  theirs.  They  believe  you  might 
get  along  well  together  and  would  be  In- 
terested in  dating  one  another.  Would  you 
feci   that    yoijLr    friends   are: 

( 1 )  Meddling  In  your  affairs? 

(2)  Just  trying  to  be  helpful,  but  it  would 
be  better  if  they  don't  Interfere? 

(3)  Doing  you  a  favor  for  which  they 
deserve  your  thanks? 

59.  Imagine  yourself  facing  three  doors.  Be- 
hind the  first  door  Is  $20.  Behind  the  second 
door  is  either  «5  or  $30.  Behind  the  third 
door  is  either  $40  or  someone  ready  to  throw 
a  pall  of  cold  water.  You  may  open  any  door 
but  you  must  face  the  consequences.  Which 
do  you  open? 

( i )   The  first  door 

( 2 )  The  second  door 

(3)  The  third  door 

60.  Two  friends  of  yours  who  are  In  love 
are  considering  living  together  for  a  while  to 
"try  out"  the  relationship  before  getting 
married.  They  come  to  you  for  your  opin- 
ion about  their  plan.  Your  advice  Is: 

(1)  This  might  ruin  their  relationship — 
it's  morally  wrong. 

(2)  If  they  were  really  In  love,  they  would 
get  married. 

(3)  You  would  encourage  them  to  do  it 
with  some  reservations. 

(4)  You  would  tell  them  enthusiastically 
to  go  ahead. 

61.  You  have  Just  gone  to  a  dance  with  a 
date.  You  soon  see  that  there  are  many  op- 
portunities for  making  new  friends  of  the 
opposite  sex.  You: 

(1)  Deliberately  try  to  enlarge  your  circle 
of  romantic  possibilities. 

(2)  Don't  run  after  anybody  but  don't 
turn  off  possibilities  either. 

(3)  Feel  a  confUct  between  your  desires 
and  your  commitment  for  the  evening. 

(4)  Remain  with  yoxir  date  for  the 
evening. 

SECTION   V:    PSTCHOLOGICAL    VALKNCK 

62. 1  believe  people  involved  in  serious  dat- 
ing stkould  be  Informed  abotrt  birth  control. 
(1)  Tn» 

(3)  IWse  ^    ,      ,j 

68.  Once  I  make  up  my  mind,  I  seldom 

change  it. 

(1)  True 

(2)  False 
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64.  I  don't  Uke  things  to  be  imcertaln  or 
unpredictable. 

(1)  True 

i  o  \  F&ls6 

65. 1  often  wish  people  would  be  more  defi- 
nite about  things. 

(1)  True 

(2)  False 

66. 1  am  sometUnes  Irritated  by  people  who 
ask  favors  of  me. 
(1)  True 
(2-  False 

67.  I  am  always  polite,  even  to  people  who 
are  disagreeable. 

(1)  True 

(2)  False 

68.  I  have  never  deliberately  said  some- 
thing to  hurt  someone's  feelings. 

(1)  True 

(2)  False 

69. 1  am  Interested  In  having  (more)  chu- 

dren. 

(1)  True 

(2)  False 

70.  I  have  sometimes  considered  seeing  a 
psychUtrtst  about  a  persotial  problem. 

(1)  True 

(2)  False 

74.  My  political  affiliation  1b: 

(1)  Republican 

(2)  Democratic 

(3)  Left  of  Center 

(4)  Right  of  Center 

75.  My  date's  political  affiliation  should  be: 

(1)  Republican 

(2)  Democratic 

(3)  Left  of  Center 

(4)  Right  of  Center 

(5)  Doesnt  Matter 

76.  I  smoke: 

(1)  heavily 

(2)  moderately 

(3)  never 

77.  My  date  may  smoke: 

(1)  heavily 

(2)  moderately 

(3)  never 

(41   doesn't  matter 

78.  I  drink: 

(1)  often 

(2)  occasionally 

(3)  never 

79.  My  date  may  drink: 

(1)  often 

(2)  occasionally 

(3)  never 

(4)  doesn't  matter 

80.  I  presently  attend  religious  services: 
( 1  >   once  a  week  or  more 

(2 )  once  or  twice  a  month 

(3)  once  or  twice  a  year 

(4)  never 

81.  My  date  should  attend  religious  serv- 
ices: 

( 1 )  once  a  week  or  more 

(2)  once  or  twice  a  month 

(3)  once  or  twice  a  year 

(4)  never 

(5)  doesn't  matter 

82.  My  income  Is: 

(1)  under  $3,000 

(2)  $3,000  to  $5,000 

(3)  $5,000  to  $7300 

(4)  $7300  to  $10,000 

(5)  $10,000  to  $16,000 

(6)  $15,000  to  $25,000 

(7)  over  $26,000 

83.  My  date's  Income  should  be: 

(1)  under  $3,000 

(2)  $3,000  to  $5,000 

(3)  $5,000  to  $7,600 

(4)  $7300  to  $10,000 

(5)  $10,000  to  $15,000 

(6)  $15,000  to  $25,000 

(7)  over  $25,000 

(8)  doesnt  matter 

84.  My  social  class  Is: 

(1)  upper 

(2)  upper  middle 

(3)  middle 
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(4)  lower  middle 

(5)  lower 

85.  My  date's  social  class  shoiild  be: 

( 1 )  upper 

(2)  upper  middle 
l3)    middle 

( 4 )  lower  auddle 

(5)  lower 

( 6 )  doesn't  matter 

86.  Relative   to   other   persoki   of   my   age. 
my  general  Intelligence  Is  considered: 

( 1 )    very  superior 
12)   superior 

(3)  above  average 

(4)  average 

(5)  below  average 

87.  My  date's  general  Intellgence  should 


be: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(51 
(6) 


pa  rs 


tine 


numt  er 


laining 

of  opposite 

which  better 

Although 

difficult  deci- 

is  more  ap- 

In  the  ap- 


sieet. 
1 2)    Usually   a 

Doti't  read  very 

falnlly.    (2)   Not 


atl  letlc 


2 


(2)  Pollti- 
)  Politically 
very  much. 


I  ot  concerned 


man-  age 


very  superior 
superior 
above  average 
average 
below  average 
doesn't  matter 

88.  My  father's  education 

( 1 )  compelled  grade  schocf 

(2)  completed  high  school 

(3)  completed  college 

(4)  completed  graduate  t 
Par  each  of  the  following 

words  or  phrases  choose  the  on : 
describes   you    most   of   the 
individual  items  may  present 
sions,  choose  the  answer  whic|i 
propriate  and  enter  the 
proprlate  box  on  the  answer 

89.  ( 1 )    Usually   talkative, 
better  listener 

90    (I)    Read   a   lot.    (2) 
much 

91.  (1)    'Very  close  to  my 
very  close  to  my  family 

92.  (1)    Athletic.  (2)   Not 

93.  (1)    Politically    conceme< 
callv  indifferent 

94.  (1)    Politically    liberal 
conservative 

95.  (1)   Do   not   like  children 
( 2 )    Like  children  very  much 

96.  (1)  Emotional.  (2)  Rational 
97    (1)    Well-groomed.    (2) 

with  appearance 

98.  ( 1 )    Interested    in 
(2)   Not   Interested   m   marriage 

99.  Of   the    following    types 
most  enjoy: 

(1)   Dramas 
(3)   Adventures 

Westerns 

Musicals 

Comedies 

100.  Of  the  following  men.  I 

( 1 )  Winston  Churchill 

(2)  Prof.  Albert  Elnsten 

(3)  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer 

(4)  Joe  Namath 

101.  I  would  most  like  to  visit 

(1)  Italy 

(2)  Japan 

(3)  Greece 

(4)  Russia 

102.  Of  the  following 
I  like  most : 

( 1 )    Boniinza 

(3)   Mission  Impoeslble 

(3)  Dean  Martin  Show 

(4)  Johnny  Carson    TonlAf  Show 

SECTION    Vn:     PHTSICAX.    IN^NTOBT 

103.  Mv  hair  Is: 
(II    blond 

(2)  brown 

(3)  black 

(4)  red 

(5)  gray 

(6)  lam  bald 

104.  I  prefer  my  date's  hair  to  je: 

(1)  blond 

(2)  brown 

(3)  black 

(4)  red 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


partner, 
partner 
of   movies,    I 


most  admire: 


televlsl  an  programs. 
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(5)  gray 

(6)  doesn't  matter 

105.  My  eyes  are: 

(1)  blue 

(2)  brown 
(3»   green 
(4)   hazel 

106.  Iprefer  my  date's  eyes  to  be: 

(1)  blue 

( 2 )  brown 

(3)  green 

( 4 )  hazel 

(5)  doesn't  matter 

107.  Members  cf  the  opposite  sex  consider 
me: 

( 1 1   very  attractive 

(2)  attractive 

( 3 )  average 

(4)  unattractive 

108.  My  date  should  be: 

( 1 )  very  attractive 

(2)  attractive 

(3)  average 

(4)  unattractive 

(5)  doesn't  matter 

109.  Physical  attractiveness  is: 

( 1 )  unimportant 

(2)  slightly  Important 

(3)  moderately  Important 

(4)  very  Important 

110.  I  expect  my  Operation  Match  dates  to 
be: 

( 1 )  very  successful 

(2)  fairly  successful 

(3)  as  good  as  any  blind  date 

(4)  unsuccessful 

All  data  provided  Operation  Match  Inc.  is 
the  property  of  Operation  Match  Inc..  and 
will  be  kept  strictly  confidential.  Thank  you 
for  participating. 


INTERNATIONAL  AIR  TRANSPORT 
POLICY 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  to  your  attention  and  that  of 
my  colleagues  the  recent  action  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  June  22  in  approving  a 
new  international  air  transport  policy. 
This  is  an  unprecedented  action  long 
overdue  and  in  my  judgment  will  set  the 
stage  for  further  development  of  our  air 
transport  industry  during  the  decade  of 
the  1970's.  For  the  first  time  the  advan- 
tages of  low-cost  charter  transportation, 
which  millions  of  Americans  have  en- 
joyed, has  been  recognized  and  placed 
on  a  parity  with  sheduled  individually 
ticketed  services.  This,  I  am  sure  is  wel- 
come news  to  the  consumer  as  well  as  to 
the  charter  specialists  who  have  long 
pioneered  the  development  of  this  con- 
cept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  clearly  estab- 
lishes that  group-charter  transportation 
is  in  the  public  interest  that  supplemental 
as  well  as  scheduled  carriers  must  have 
a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to  compete 
in  tills  market.  It  also  recognizes,  again 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  rights  of 
charter  carriers  must  be  set  forth  in  in- 
tergovernmental agreements  with  the 
rights  of  the  U.S.  carriers  and  foreign 
carriers — both  scheduled  and  Independ- 
ent— covering  charter  services  included 
in  these  agreements  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  restrict  U.S.  carrier  operations 
abroad  should  be  vigorously  oppossed. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  speaks  for  it- 
self and  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  policy 
statement  of  the  President  together  with 
the  statement  by  the  President  in  accept- 
ing that  policy. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  quote  for 
emphasis  the  final  statement  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  acceptance  of  this  policy: 

I  am  directing  that  this  new  statement  of 
policy  guidance  be  used  hencePorth  by  re- 
sponsible officials  of  the  government  In  deal- 
ing with  international  aviation  problems. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  will  be  guided  by  this 
statement  and  immediately  withdraw  its 
proposed  rule  EDR  183  which  it  has 
promulgated  and  on  which  comments  are 
due  by  July  30,  as  that  proposal  is  di- 
rectly in  opposition  to  the  new  policy 
and  I  further  hope  that  without  addi- 
tional direction  of  Congress,  the  board 
will  on  its  own  immediately  set  out  lo 
implement  the  policy  by  according  equal 
rights  in  bulk  transportation  to  the  sup- 
plemental carriers  and  that  the  board 
will  adopt  a  simplified  set  of  rules  gov- 
erning charters  in  group  transportation 
which  the  President  has  called  for,  and 
eliminate  the  archaic  rules  presently  in 
existence.  Simplified  rules  are  needed  to 
protect  the  consumer  and  to  insure  his 
right  to  low-cost  air  travel. 

The  items  follow : 

President  Nixon's   Announcement 

Washington,  DC.  June  22,  1970.— Presi- 
dent Nixon's  announcement  today  of  the  new 
International  Air  Transportation  Policy 
should  mark  the  beginning  of  concerted  ac- 
tion to  "oppose  foreign  restrictions  on  U.S. 
carriers." 

Speaking  for  America's  charter  airlines.  Ed- 
ward J.  Drlscoll.  President  of  the  National  Air 
Carrier  Association,  commended  one  of  the 
key  policies  in  the  Presidential  statement: 
"Attempts  to  restrict  U.S.  carrier  operations 
abroad  should  be  vigorously  opposed,  and 
where  required,  the  U.S.  should  take  ap- 
propriate measures  against  the  carriers  of 
foreign  countries  restricting  U.S.  carrier  op- 
erations in  violation  of  bilateral  agreements 
or  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity. 

"We  urge  immediate  consultations  with 
foreign  governments  to  obtain  acceptance 
of  your  policies  on  a  workable  basis  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,"  Drlscoll  told  the 
President  In  presenting  the  views  of  U.S. 
charter  airlines. 

Drlscoll  noted  that  for  the  first  time  in 
aviation  history  the  role  of  the  supplemental 
air  carriers — the  charter  specialists— has  been 
recognized  as  being  on  a  parity  with  sched- 
uled airlines. 

"The  White  H.?use  statement  that  addi- 
tional uniformity  and  simplification  of  char- 
ter rules  is  desirable'  reinforces  the  position 
NACA  has  taken  for  several  years  in  con- 
demning Civil  Aeronautics  Board  charter- 
worthiness  rules  as  archaic,  confusing,  and 
against  the  Interests  of  the  traveling  public," 
sa'.d  Drlscoll.  who  told  the  President  that  the 
CAB  appears  to  be  "out-of-step  with  your  an- 
nounced policy." 

Though  the  new  statement  leaves  other 
actions  to  be  taken.  Drlscoll  acknowledged 
that  many  of  the  positions  were  milestones 
in  national  aviation  policy.  Among  these,  he 
said,  were  the  following  statements: 

"Charter  services  have  been  useful  in  hold- 
ing down  fare  and  rate  levels  and  expanding 
passenger  and  cargo  markets  .  .  .  they  can 
provide  low-cost  transportation  of  a  sort 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  a  significant  portion  of 
the  traveling  public. 

"Attempts  to  restrict  U.S.  carrier  opera- 
tions abroad  should  be  vigorously  opposed. 
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the  foreign  landing  rights  for  charter  serv- 
ices should  be  regularized  as  free  as  possible 
from  substantial  restriction. 

"The  economic  and  technological  benefits 
we  seek  can  best  be  achieved  by  encouraging 
competition  and  by  a  relative  freedom  from 
government  restriction. 

"The  U.S.  should  work  for  the  broadest 
range  of  profitable  services,  designed  to  ap- 
peal to  the  broadest  consumer  market  and 
based  on  the  lowest  cost  of  operating  an 
efficient  air  transportation   system. 

"We  expect  both  scheduled  services  and 
charter  services  to  have  Important  roles 
throughout  the  coming  decade." 

The  President  by  his  action  today  "has 
reestablished  the  principle  that  every  Amer- 
ican hM  the  right  to  travel  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost."  said  Drlscoll.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  statement  would  reverse  the 
trend  by  some  U.S.  agencies  "to  strangle  the 
low-cost  charter  concept.  The  U.S.  should  not 
stand  by  Idly  as  the  International  aviation 
cartel  gets  more  and  more  foreign  countries 
to  discriminate  against  U.S.  supplemental 
airlines." 

Drlscoll  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  following 
10  airlines: 

American  Flyers  Airline  Corporation. 

Capitol  International  Airways.  Inc. 

Modem  Air  Transport. 

Overseas  National  Airways,  Inc. 

Purdue  Airlines. 

Saturn  Airways.  Inc. 

Southern  Air  Transport.  Inc. 

Trans  International  Airlines,  Inc. 

Universal  Airlines.  Inc. 

World  Airways,  Inc. 

The  text  of  his  wire  to  President  Nixon 
follows : 

'"Vour  announcement  today  of  the  new  In- 
ternational Air  Transport  Policy  can  begin 
the  long  overdue  action  needed  to  create  an 
expanded  and  prosperous  air  transport  In- 
dustry that  will  better  serve  both  consumer 
needs    and  our  country's  national  goals. 

"In  behalf  of  the  supplemental  airline  in- 
dustry, which  developed  the  low-cost  charter 
concept  for  both  passenger  group  and  cargo 
markets,  and  thereby  caused  a  shift  In  the 
J.S.  favor  in  cur  balance  of  payments  on 
North  Atlantic  transportation,  we  appreciate 
the  government's  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
both  scheduled  and  charter  airlines  have 
equally  important  future  roles  as  part  of  a 
vital  U.S.  air  transportation  system. 

"We  hope  that  you  will  provide  strong 
leadership  in  enforcing  a  policy  that  favors 
less  regulation  and  more  competition,  and 
opposes  foreign  restrictions  on  U.S.  carriers. 
In  the  public  interest,  present  trends  con- 
trary to  these  polices  must  be  reversed. 

"As  you  know,  recent  actions  and  proposals 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  appear  to  be 
out-of-step  with  your  announced  policy.  We 
urge  your  Initiative  in  encouraging  legislation 
that  will  give  your  recommendations  the 
force  of  law.  We  also  urge  immediate  con- 
sultations with  foreign  governments  to  ob- 
tain acceptance  of  your  polices  on  a  world- 
wide basis  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

"On  our  part,  we  pledge  renewed  effort  to 
work  as  a  part  of  the  total  airline  industry 
in  providing  the  American  and  foreign 
traveler  with  the  quality  and  variety  of 
services  and  fare  structures  that  will  meet 
public  needs  and  assure  stability  of  both 
segments  of  the  airline  Industry." 
Edward  J.  Dristoll. 

President. 
National  Air  Carriers  Association. 

Statement  or  International  Ara 
Transportation  Policy 
Public  policies  operate  In  a  steadily  chang- 
ing technical,  economic,  and  social  environ- 
ment. For  sustained  progress  toward  broad 
national  goals  we  must  reexamine  otir  policies 
regularly  to  assure  that  relevant  changes  are 
taken   into   account.   This   Is  especially   Im- 
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portant  in  fields  like  international  air  trans- 
portation, where  changes  are  rapid. 

United  States  policies  with  regard  to  In- 
ternational air  transportation  were  last  given 
comprehensive  review  In  1962-1963,  as  high 
capacity  Jet  aircraft  were  coming  into  serv- 
ice. In  the  meantime,  international  aviation 
has  expanded  greatly.  This  dramatic  growth 
has  generated  new  policy  questions  and 
changed  the  dimensions  of  others.  Renewed 
attention  must  now  be  paid  to  such  prob- 
lems as  airway  and  terminal  congestion,  the 
liability  of  carriers  for  passengers  and  cargo, 
and  the  cost  burden  of  the  facilities  needed 
for  safe  international  flight.  Our  policies  with 
regard  to  competition  need  reappraisal  in 
the  light  of  the  substantially  expanded  mar- 
ket for  International  services,  and  Its  pro- 
jected further  growth.  This  market  has  now 
warranted  certification  of  two  United  States 
round-the-world  carriers.  It  has  sustained  the 
recent  strong  traffic  growth  of  the  United 
States  supplemental  airlines.  It  Is  the  type 
of  market  which  attracted  an  unprecedented 
eighteen  United  States  carrier  applications 
for  route  awards  In  the  Transpacific  case.  At 
the  same  time,  it  Is  a  market  In  which  pros- 
pects of  excess  capacity  or  other  dislocations 
are  seen  from  various  quarters,  and  these 
concerns  are  made  the  more  acute  by  the 
appearance  of  the  wlde-bodled  Jets  and  an- 
ticipation of  supersonic  aircraft. 

The  present  review  of  United  States  inter- 
national air  transportation  policy  Is  an  ef- 
fort to  take  account  of  current  conditions, 
and  the  prospective  circumstances  of  the 
1970s,  in  a  way  which  best  serves  our  funda- 
mental Interests  in  International  air  trans- 
port. These  Interests,  as  expressed  In  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968,  are  (1) 
promote  International  ar  transportation  that 
is  "fast,  safe,  efficient  and">onvenlent  ...  at 
the  lowest  cost  consistent  therewith  and  with 
other  national  objectives,  including  the  effi- 
cient utilization  and  conservation  of  the  na- 
tion's resources"  and  (2)  to  encourage  and 
develop  "an  air  transportation  system  proper- 
ly adapted  to  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  postal  service,  and  of 
the  national  defense." 

Clearly,  such  a  policy  must  seek  to  achieve 
a  number  of  objectives  and  take  Into  account 
a  number  of  constraints.  It  must  aim  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  a  sound  system  of  Inter- 
national air  transportation  that  carries 
people  and  goods  safely,  efficiently,  and  eco- 
nomically. It  should  promote  an  expanding, 
innovative,  economically  and  technologically 
efficient  International  air  transport  system 
which  ( 1 )  provides  that  passengers  and  ship- 
pers share  In  the  benefits  through  improved 
service  and  reduced  fares  and  (2)  assures 
U.S.  air  carriers  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity 
to  compete  in  world  aviation  markets  so  as 
to  maintain  and  further  develop  an  econom- 
ically viable  service  network  wherever  a  sub- 
s  antlal  need  for  air  transportation  appears. 

These  purposes  cannot  be  realized  until 
aircraft  hijackings  are  3:opppd.  By  any  stand- 
ard, air  piracy  Is  reprehensible  We  support 
measures  designed  to  end  this  terrible  prac- 
tice. 

Our  international  air  transportation  policy 
nust  recognize  a  number  of  other  U.S.  ob- 
jectives or  principles:  these  may  at  times  be 
served  by  the  policy  or  at  times  be  con- 
straints upon  it.  Thus,  the  policy  must  be 
approprlatey  mindful  of  U.S.  strategic  and 
political  Interests,  the  International  military 
air  transportation  Interests  of  the  U.S..  and 
the  prospective  effect  of  the  policy  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments.  It  must  take  into 
account  legitimate  air  transport  Interests  of 
other  countries  and  recognize  that  In  the 
final  analysis  the  policy  cannot  be  viable 
without  international  acceptance.  It  should 
recognize  that  the  United  States  historically 
has  believed   that  the  economic  and  tech- 
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nologlcal  benefits  we  seek  can  best  be 
achieved  by  encouraging  competition  (the 
extent  of  competition  to  be  determined  on  a 
case-by-case  basis)  and  by  a  relative  free- 
dom from  governmental  restrictions.  The  pol- 
icy must  also  reflect  our  concern  about  the 
quality  of  the  environment,  and  our  deter- 
mination that  adequate  efforts  are  made  to 
preserve  and  enhance  that  quality  as  we 
continue  to  develop  the  technology  of  air 
transportation. 

Proceeding  from  the  premises  set  out 
above,  our  review  has  led  us  to  the  following 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  central  as- 
pects of  this  nation's  International  air  trans- 
p>ortatlon  policy. 

1.  The  exchange  of  air  transport  rights: 
The  basic  system  of  exchanging  air  trans- 
port rights  through  a  structure  of  bilateral 
agreements  embodying  the  Bermuda  provi- 
sions ■  should  be  continued  although  further 
studies  should  be  made  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  exchanging  rights  on  a  multilateral  basis. 
The  rights  exchanged  In  these  agreements 
should  be  designed  both  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  public  for  air  transportation  and  to 
assure  U.S.  air  carriers  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  benefits  no  less  than  those  available 
to  the  foreign  rflr  carriers.  However,  In  the 
negotiation  of  agreements,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  pay  an  excessive  price  for  rights 
for  which  there  Is  little  near-term  require- 
ment. In  order  to  avoid  the  wasteful  Intro- 
duction of  excess  capacity,  caution  should 
be  exercised  in  granting  routes  on  which  the 
traffic  potential  is  limited.  The  Bermuda  ca- 
pacity provisions  have  served  both  the 
United  States  and  International  air  trans- 
portation well  m  providing  a  liberal  eco- 
nomic environment  for  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national air  services.  Attempts  to  restrict 
U.S.  carrier  operations  abroad  should  be 
vigorously  opposed,  and  where  required,  the 
United  States  should  take  appropriate 
meastu-es  against  the  carriers  of  foreign 
countries  restricting  U.S.  carrier  operations 
in  violation  of  the  terms  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments or  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity. 

2.  Charter  operations  and  the  role  of  sup- 
plemental carriers  in  relation  to  scheduled 
services:  Since  1963  International  charter 
services  by  scheduled  and  supplemental  car- 
riers have  grown  In  Importance,  have  been 
increasingly  accepted  by  the  public,  and  now 
form  an  Integral  part  of  some  markets.  While 
the  roles  of  scheduled  and  supplemental  car- 
riers are  different  as  described  In  this  State- 
ment, there  has  nonetheless  developed  In 
certain  areas  competition  between  them. 
This  may.  Indeed,  Increase. 

We  expect  both  scheduled  services  (Indi- 
vidually ticketed  and  Individually  wayblUed) 
and  charter  services  (whether  offered  by 
supplemental  carriers  or  scheduled  carriers) 
to  have  important  roles  throughout  the 
coming  decade.  The  growth  rates  of  both 
services  make  it  appear  likely  that  both  will 
have  substantial  markets. 

Scheduled  services  are  of  vital  Importance 
to  air  transportation  and  offer  services  to 
the  public  which  are  not  provided  by 
charter  services.  Only  scheduled  services  are 
expected  to  offer  regular  and  dependably 
frequent  schedules,  provide  extensive  flexl- 


'  In  general,  under  Bermuda  principles 
each  airline  is  free  to  decide  the  number  of 
flights  It  will  operate  on  agreed  routes,  sub- 
ject to  ex  post  facto  review  of  Its  operations 
to  assure  that  they  conform  to  certain  gen- 
eral principles:  (1)  the  airlines  have  a  fair 
and  equal  opportunity  to  compete:  (2)  the 
airlines  of  one  country  do  not  operate  so  as 
to  affect  unduly  the  operations  of  the  airlines 
of  the  other  country;  (3)  the  air  services 
bear  a  close  relationship  to  public  require- 
ments: and  (4)  the  primary  obJecUve  of  air 
services  is  to  carry  traffic  to  and  from  an  air- 
line's hc»neland. 
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binty  in  length  of  stay,  and  ma  ntaln  world- 
wide routes,  including  routes  U  areas  of  low 
traffic  volume.  SubsUnUal  in  palrment  of 
scbeduled  services  could  result  In  travelers 
and  snippers  losing  the  ablli  :y  to  obtain 
these  benefits.  Accordingly.  In  i  ny  Instances 
where  a  substantial  Impalrme  it  of  sched- 
xUed  services  appears  likely.  It  vould  be  ap- 
propriate, where  necessary  to  an  old  prejudice 
to  the  public  interest,  to  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent such  unpairment. 

Charter  services  bv  scheduled  and  supple- 
mental carriers  have  been  usef  il  In  ho.dlng 
do»-n  fare  and  rate  levels  ar  d  expanding 
passenger  and  cargo  markets.  1  hey  offer  op- 
portunities to  exploit  the  inhe!  ent  efficiency 
of  planeload  movement  and  thi  elasticity  of 
demand  for  international  air  trimsport.  They 
can  provide  low-cost  transports  tlon  of  a  sort 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  a  signifies  nt  portion  of 
the  traveUng  public.  Charter  services  are  a 
most  valuable  component  of  the  Interna- 
tional air  transportation  system,  and  they 
should  be  encouraged.  If  It  appe  irs  that  there 
Is  likely  to  be  a  substantial  Uipairment  of 
charter  services,  it  would  be  appropriate, 
where  necessary  to  avoid  prejudice  to  the 
public  Interest,  to  take  steps  to  prevent  such 
impairment. 

Additional  uniformity  and  simplification 
of  charter  rules  is  desirable,  an  1  an  effective 
charter  enforcement  progran  should  be 
maintained. 

Both  scheduled  carriers  and  supplemental 
carriers  should  be  permitted  u  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  in  the  bulk  t  ransportatlon 
market.  We  consider  passenger  i  traveling  at 
group  rates  on  scheduled  ser%i(  es  to  be  part 
of  that  market.  Regulatory  anc  promotional 
policies  should  give  greater  reco  fnltlon  to  the 
dimensions,  characteristics  and  needs  of  the 
bulk  transportation  market,  as  luch,  and  less 
emphasis  to  the  type  of  carrier  that  la  serv- 
ing that  market.  However,  th«  Government 
should  not  allow  enjoyment  ol  the  right  to 
perform  both  scheduled  servlci  and  charter 
service  to  result  in  decisive  co  npetitlve  ad- 
vantages for  scheduled  carriers. 

Licensing  tools  (geographic  limitations, 
charter  definitions,  volunae  restrictions,  etc.) 
can  be  utilized  to  adjust  the  co  mpetltion  be- 
tween scheduled  services  and  charter  serv- 
ices. However,  the  widespread  j  ubllc  accept- 
ance of  charters  warrants  care  In  taking  any 
restrictive  actions.  A  determlnutlon  whether 
to  Impose  restrictions  upon  ct  arter  services 
should  consider  principally  tie  extent  to 
which  the  abUity  to  obtain  Jrequent  and 
regular  travel  would  otherwise  )e  prejudiced. 
If  It  Is  necessary  to  restrict  cY  arter  services 
because  It  is  found  that  only  scheduled  serv- 
ice can  provide  the  required  cor  venlence.  and 
it  Is  the  charter  services  that  make  Impos- 
sible the  maintenance  of  the  s<&eduled  serv- 
ice, the  restrictions  should  be  :he  minimum 
necessary  to  have  the  required  effect. 

The  foreign  landing  rights  for  charter 
services  should  be  regularized,  ls  free  as  pos- 
sible from  substantial  restriction.  To  accom- 
plish this.  Intergovernmental  agreements 
covering  the  operation  of  charter  services 
should  be  vigorously  sought,  distinct,  how- 
ever, from  agreements  covering  scheduled 
services.  In  general,  there  shoull  be  no  trade- 
off as  between  scheduled  service  rights  and 
charter  service  rights.  In  negotiating  charter 
agreements,  the  continuation  c  f  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  charter  rights  of  f<>relgn  carriers 
wUl  be  at  Issue. 

3.  Rates  and  fares  and  the  rol »  of  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  AssocUtlon  (LATA)  : 
Under  existing  United  States  p  alley  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  permlttJ^d  U.S.  carrier 
participation  In  L\TA  subject  t  j  various  con- 
ditions and  disciplines.  Within  that  frame- 
work the  Board  has  encouaged  pricing 
policies.  Including  experimentation  with  pro- 
motional fares,  wbch  would  nu  ke  air  services 
available  on  the  lowest  econom  Ic  basis  to  the 
widest   possible    market.    To     his   end.   the 
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Board  has  also  encouraged  aggressive  »nd 
free  competition  In  charter  pricing  by  the 
supplemental  carriers. 

This  approach  has  been  successful  In  the 
past  five  years  In  brinRlng  about  substantial 
improvement  In  the  level  and  structure  of 
North  Atlantic  fares,  and  traffic  growth  has 
been  rapid.  However.  lATA  has  not  made 
similar  progress  on  North/Central  Pacific 
routes,  where  normal  fares  remain  well  above 
Justifiable  levels  and  there  are  no  individual 
economy  class  excursion  fares  or  certain  other 
promotional  fares  comparable  to  those  In 
effect  across  the  North  Atlantic.  The  Board 
Is  handicapped  by  Its  lack  of  authority  to 
regulate  international  rales,  authority  which 
other  governments  assert. 

The  U.S.  should  work  for  the  broadest 
range  of  potentially  profitable  services  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  the  broadest  consumer 
market  and  based  on  the  lowest  cost  of  op- 
erating an  efficient  air  transport  system. 

Innovative  experimentation  with  promo- 
tional fares  and  varying  service  concepts 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  lull  advantage 
of  technological  developments. 

The  U.S.  should  continue  to  accept  LATA 
as  the  machinery  for  pricing  scheduled 
services,  subject  to  continuing  safeguards, 
but  supplemented  by  Increased  direct  infor- 
mal exchanges  between  governments.  Con- 
tinued support  should  also  be  given  to  the 
establishment  of  lATA  and  non-IATA 
charter  rates  on  a  free  competitive  basis.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  Board  In  Its  dealings 
both  with  LATA  and  governments  should  be 
enhanced  by  vesting  It  with  authority  to 
regulate  rates  and  fares  between  the  VS. 
and  foreign  points,  subject  to  Executive  re- 
view.= 

4.  Competition  among  and  between  U.S. 
carriers  and  foreign  carriers:  Competition 
among  air  carriers,  as  In  other  areas  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  tends  to  Improve  the  quaUty 
and  variety  of  service  to  the  public,  keeps 
prices  reasonable,  and  enlarges  the  market 
for  all  carriers.  The  concept  of  a  single  car- 
rier or  chosen  instrument  for  the  United 
States  remains  ae  tmdeslrable  today  and  In 
the  future  as  Ln  the  past. 

The  United  States  should  maintain  a  fiexl- 
ble  policy  on  certificating  competition  among 
UjS.  carriers  on  international  routes.  This 
poUcy  should  take  Into  account  the  public's 
need  for  additional  or  improved  air  services. 
Including  new  direct  services  from  UJS. 
points  other  than  major  gateways  and  Im- 
proved service  to  points  abroad  where  this  Is 
necessary  to  meet  the  challenge  of  changing 
market  patterns  At  the  same  time,  our  policy 
on  competition  must  take  account  of  the 
economic  viability  of  the  additional  or  im- 
proved air  services.  Including  a  consideration 
of  the  probable  foreign  carrier  competition 
and  the  new  factors  of  charter  competition 
aiui  wlde-bodled  Jets.  The  policy  should  also 
distinguish  between  point  to  point  competi- 
tion of  U.S.  carriers  and  services  to  a  par- 
ticular foreign  country  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Within  this  framework, 
there  may  be  futvu«  route  possibilities  for 
new  U.S.  carriers,  as  well  as  Incumbent  car- 
riers. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  improve 
U.8.  carrier  competitive  p>erformance  vls-a- 
vLs  foreign  fiag  carriers  In  some  markets, 
particularly  the  Nonh  AUantlc.  Continuing 
to  improve  the  quantity  and  variety  of  serv- 
ices In  such  markets  would  enhance  our 
competitive  standing. 

U.S.  carriers  should  adequately  serve  the 
Intemational  routes  for  which  they  are  cer- 
tificated. All  appropriate  U.S.  Government 
agencies  should  cooperate  with  the  CAB  In 
developing  criteria  and  procedures  to  assure 
that  the  public  convenience  and  necessity  Is 
served.  The  result  should  be  Improved  UJ3.- 
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flag  service  and  a  general  Increase  In  eco- 
nomic efficiency  which  In  the  final  analysis 
could  be  translated  Into  lower  costs  to  the 
public  and  should  result  In  an  improvement 
In  the  United  States  carriers'  competitive 
standing  In  international  air  transportation 
markets. 

Generally,  economic  cooperative  arrange- 
ments such  a£  revenue  or  traffic  pools  be- 
tween U.S.  and  foreign  air  carriers  are  anti- 
campetltlve  and  as  a  rule  should  continue 
to  be  discouraged.  The  United  States  should 
continue  its  flexible  policy  with  respect  to 
other  forma  of  economic  cooperative  arrange- 
ments, such  as  blocked-space  agreements, 
when  these  are  shown  to  be  lu  the  public  in- 
terest. Improve  the  air  service  network,  and 
otherwise  meet  U.S.  International  aviation 
policy  objectives. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  signifi- 
cant benefits  to  the  public  can  and  do  result 
from  competition  by  foreign  air  carriers.  It 
Is  Important,  however,  to  assure  that  this 
competition  is  fair,  non-discriminatory,  and 
in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  our  air 
transport  agreements.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  the  incidence  of  air  services  by  foreign 
air  carriers  from  points  behind  their  home 
cotmtries  may  continue  to  Increase.  This  sit- 
uation should  be  kept  under  review  and  ap- 
propriate consultative  and  other  steps  taken 
as  necessary. 

5.  All-cargo  certification  and  rights:  The  In- 
ternational all-cargo  services  of  U.S.  flag  car- 
riers constitute  an  Important  national  trans- 
portation capability  serving  commercial  as 
well  as  national  defense  needs.  Demand  for 
cargo  airlift  will  continue  to  Increase.  Fur- 
ther operating  economies  are  promised  by  the 
new  wlde-bodled  Jets. 

The  U.S.  cargo-only  carriers  are  a  useful 
force  In  the  international  air  transportation 
market  and  should  continue  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

Cargo  routing  flexlWUty  Is  an  operating 
right  valuable  to  both  combination  and  car- 
go-only carriers.  The  government  should  be 
prepared  to  negotiate  for  the  right  as  the 
need  arises  and  to  anticipate  the  need  In  the 
negotiation  of  new  or  amended  agreements. 

The  exchange  of  all-cargo  rights  on  the 
basis  of  cargo-only  bllaterals  Is  neither  feas- 
ible nor  desirable.  The  present  bilateral  sys- 
tem for  exchanging  all-cargo  and  other  rights 
should  be  continued. 

6.  Carrier  liability:  United  States  policy  on 
carrier  liability  for  personal  Injury  or  death 
of  passengers  has  recently  been  reappraised 
In  connection  with  the  prospective  revision 
of  the  Warsaw  Convention  as  amended  by 
the  Hague  Protocol.  The  U.S.  position  em- 
bodies our  primary  objectives  In  this  field: 
certainty,  speed,  and  sufficiency  of  recovery 
by  the  injured  party.  That  pwsture  should  be 
maintained. 

The  present  policy  of  the  United  States 
concerning  carrier  liability  to  persons  and 
property  on  the  ground  is  reflected  In  our 
position  with  respect  to  the  Home  Conven- 
tion on  Damage  caused  by  Foreign  Aircraft 
to  Third  Parties  on  the  surface. 

If  the  Warsaw  Convention  Is  revised  in  a 
manner  which  achieves  United  States  ob- 
jectives, the  United  States  should  move  ahead 
as  fast  as  feasible  with  work  on  the  Rome 
Convention,  and  particularly  with  a  view  of 
expanding  It  to  cover  the  liability  of  opera- 
tors In  event  of  aerial  collisions  and  the  li- 
ability of  air  traffic  control  agencies.' 

There  Is  an  ever-Increasing  number  of 
operations  Involving  Internationally  leased 
aircraft.  The  United  States  should  therefore 
urge  an  ICAO  review  of  International  avla- 


•  Since  1966.  the  CAB  has  favored  Execu- 
tive notification  rather  than  Executive  re- 
view. 


3  We  also  believe  that  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention limits  on  cargo  liability  should  be 
reviewed,  and  we  support  the  recent  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  that  the  CAB  Investigate 
whether  the  liability  of  the  carrier  for  cargo 
loss  and  damages  Is  too  low. 
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tlon  Conventions  in  order  to  determine  how 
International  leasing  affects  the  responsibili- 
ties of  States  and  aircraft  operators. 

7.  Insurance:  At  the  present  time,  certain 
foreign  carriers  of  marginal  financial  resourc- 
es are  not  required  to  maintain  statlsfactory 
minimum  liability  Insurance  coverage.  This 
results  In  a  lack  of  assurance  for  Americans 
that  all  carriers  can  cover  loEses  promptly 
and  sufficiently.  A  new  policy  should  be 
adopted  and  Implemented  expeditiously,  un- 
der which  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  would 
require  such  foreign  carriers  to  maintain 
satisfactory  minimum  amounts  of  liability 
Insurance.  The  present  requirement  that  li- 
ability Insurance  be  carried  by  certain  groups 
of  carriers  (U.S.  supplemental  and  air  taxi 
carriers)  should  be  reviewed  by  the  CAB  In 
the  near  future  to  determine  whether  the 
minimum  coverage  limits  are  still  adequate 
In  view  of  inflation  and  possible  Increases 
In  Warsaw  liability  limits.  If  It  Is  determined 
that  aviation  InsuraJice  needs  for  the  I970's 
win  severely  strain  the  capacity  of  the  world- 
wide market,  attention  should  be  given  to 
measures,  such  as  amendments  to  tax  laws, 
that  would  encourage  the  expansion  of  the 
American  market.  At  least  to  meet  defense 
needs,  the  war  risk  insurance  program  should 
be  extended. 

8.  Facilitation:  We  should  continue  to 
adopt  all  practicable  measures  to  facilitate 
International  air  movement  and  to  prevent 
tinnecessary  dela3r8  to  aircraft,  crews,  pas- 
sengers, baggage  and  cargo.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  support  collaborative  efforts  in  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  to 
adopt  and  Implement  International  stand- 
ards, recommend  practices,  and  procedures 
dealing  with  International  aviation  facili- 
tation, except  that  the  ICAO  endorsement  of 
preclearance  procedures  Is  being  reviewed ' 
in  view  of  the  priority  program  to  combat 
smuggling  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 
Where  U.S.  statutes  preclude  compliance 
with  such  Intemational  standards,  special 
efforts  should  be  made  to  change  such  laws 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  unless 
such  action  Is  determined  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  national  Interest.  We  should  urge  In- 
ternational airlines  and  operators  to  collab- 
orate with  Inspectlonal  agencies  In  Improv- 
ing clearance  facilities  and  associated  serv- 
ices at  U.S.  airports  while  present  preclear- 
ance operations  are  being  reexamined.  We 
should,  as  circumstances  warrant,  use  the 
occasion  of  the  negotiation  of  bilateral  air 
transport  agreements  with  other  nations,  or 
consultations  under  existing  agreements,  to 
dlsctiss  serious  facilitation  problems  facing 
the  U.S.  flag  carriers.  Any  measures  taken  by 
other  nations  which  are  unreasonable  or 
discriminatory  and  which  hamper  or  Impede 
the  International  operations  of  U.S.  inter- 
national air  operators  should  be  strenuously 
opposed.  We  should  maintain  close  liaison 
with  regional  aviation  bodies  and  the  facil- 
itation programs  of  such  groups.  The  past 
meetings  between  UJS.  and  Canadian  govern- 
ment and  Industry  facilitation  experts  have 
been  fruitful  and  these  meetings  shotild  be 
continued.  Any  similar  efforts  to  arrange 
meetings  with  other  appropriate  countries 
should  be  supported. 

9.  User  charges,  fees,  and  taxes:  Existing 
and  proposed  U.8.  policies  are  considered  to 
be  essentially  sound.  They  seek  equitable 
recovery  of  federal  aviation  facility  expendi- 
tures from  spteclal  beneficiaries;  In  doing  so. 
they  avoid  unduly  burdening  the  general 
taxpayer.  They  seek  an  efficient  allocation  of 
national  resources  among  alternate  programs; 
in  doing  so,  they  promote  needed  facility 
implementation  and  long-range  planning. 
They  assist  the  U.S.  In  achieving  reasonable 
facility  financing  policies  In  other  States 
and    In    reaching    International    agreement 
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through  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization (ICAO);  in  doing  so,  they  give 
greater  assurance  of  equity  for  U.S.  interna- 
tional air  operators.  By  exempting  State  air- 
craft from  charges,  they  help  us  to  eliminate 
Impediments  to  U.S.  military  aircraft  move- 
ments overseas.  Finally,  through  active  U.S. 
participation  In  ICAO  user  charge  programs, 
sound  financing  policies  by  other  Govern- 
ments are  encouraged;  In  doing  so,  U.S.  Inter- 
national aviation  overseas  Is  more  effectively 
protected  from  charging  Inequities.  In  light 
of  the  foregoing,  current  U.S.  policies  In  this 
area  should  continue  to  be  pursued,  and  the 
United  States  should  vigorously  oppose  In- 
equitable charging  of  U.S.  carriers  abroad. 

10.  Balance  of  payments:  U.S.  policy  on 
international  air  transportation,  as  in  numer- 
ous other  areas,  must  give  especially  close 
attention  and  careful  consideration  during 
the  1970's  to  potential  effects  on  the  balance 
of  payments. 

This  will  require,  first  and  foremost,  an 
active  and  on-going  balance-of-payments 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  all  agencies 
concerned. 

A  second  major  requirement  is  that  it 
must  reflect  a  balanced  and  comprehensive 
assessment  of  potential  policy  effects  on  the 
three  major  payments  accounts  which  are 
directiy  affected  by  international  air  trans- 
port activities — air  transportation,  overseas 
travel,  and  aircraft  exports — as  well  as  the 
effects  of  air  cargo  policies  on  the  foreign 
trade  account  generally.  In  carrjrlng  out 
such  assessment,  the  most  important  point 
to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  possible  effects  of  air  transport 
policies  on  all  three  of  these  accounts  must 
be  expected  to  relate  to,  and  restilt  directiy 
from,  their  expected  Influence  on  the  general 
growth  rate  of  total  Intemational  passenger 
traffic  and/or  the  relative  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can, as  compared  with  foreign,  travelers 
making  up  this  total  traffic. 

Taking  account  of  these  balance-of-pay- 
ments considerations  while,  at  the  same  time, 
recognizing  the  Importance  of  encouraging 
economically  sound  growth  of  air  transport 
activities  as  a  basic  objective  of  U.S.  aviation 
policy,  the  following  further  guidelines  are 
also  recommended. 

U.S.  air  transport  policy  during  the  1970's 
should  recognize  that  actions  which  Improve 
the  U.S.  flag  share  of  intemational  air  traf- 
fic also  provide  some  benefit  to  the  U.S.  pay- 
ments. 

It  should  also  make  a  continuing  effort 
(in  conjunction  with,  and  support  of,  other 
Government  and  private-sector  efforts  on 
this  subject)  to  give  some  extra  stimulus  to 
a  faster  growth  of  Inbound,  relative  to  out- 
bound, travel  by:  maintaining  a  margin  of 
necessary  flexibility  for,  and  giving  sym- 
pathetic and  Imaginative  consideration  to 
various  possible  means  of  providing  limited 
directional  encouragements.  This  is  especially 
desirable  when  Incremental  costs  are  lower  In 
a  given  direction. 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


•  It  should  not  be  Inferred  that  the  review 
Is  designed  necessarily  to  eliminate  preclear- 
ance. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
ctdly  pr£u:ticing  spirltusd  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOmSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
servative Party  of  England  has  gained 
a  landslide  victory  in  their  recent  elec- 
tion and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  news 
commentators,  the  Conservative  Party 
leaders  do  not  even  imderstand  why  they 
won. 

The  answer  to  most  informed  citizens 
is  suggested  from  the  dodges  and  dis- 
tortions attempted  by  the  news  media  to 
hide  the  facts — labor.  The  working  peo- 
ple revolted  against  the  Labor  leaders 
and  turned  to  the  Conservatives  for  lead- 
ership out  of  the  morass. 

The  English  workingman  has  become 
disenchanted  with  socialization,  con- 
trols, and  inefficiency.  The  workers  did 
not  bolt  the  Labor  Party — the  party  lead- 
ers abandoned  them. 

The  attempts  to  explain  away  the  re- 
sults of  the  British  election  by  talking 
around  the  plain  facts  with  such  asser- 
tions as  belittling  the  role  of  Enoch 
Powell  by  calling  him  the  George  Wal- 
lace of  England,  and  discounting  the  vote 
from  disenchanted  Laborites.  Pew  can 
accept  the  reports  that  such  a  landslide 
victory  was  simply  the  result  of  the  dull 
campaign  waged  by  Prime  Minister 
Heath. 

Judging  from  Prime  Minister  Heath's 
reactions,  he  refuses  to  imderstand  the 
opportunity  given  to  his  party.  For  the 
Conservatives  suid  Mr.  Heath  to  stay  in 
power,  their  efforts  must  include  Jobs 
and  resistance  to  communism.  South 
Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  other  nations  have 
been  denied  commercial  exchange  with 
England  under  the  Laborites.  Mr.  Heath, 
by  refraining  from  Wilson's  picayunish- 
ness  toward  former  colonies  and  reestab- 
lishing England's  role  in  the  world  ex- 
port market,  will  find  jobs  created  for 
the  working  people  of  England. 

The  political  ingredient  of  success  was 
forgotten  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  Labor 
Party  until  after  the  votes  were  counted. 

I  include  several  news  clippings: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jtme  19.  1970] 

POWKLL    DOUBiiS    PRKVIOUS    MaJORITT 

WoLVEKHAMPTON.  ENGLAND.  Juhe  19. — Con- 
servative Enoch  Powell,  who  Injected  the  race 
Issue  Into  British  politics,  doubled  his  previ- 
ous majority  In  Britain's  national  elections 
yesterday  despite  denunciations  from  op- 
ponents and  repudiations  from  his  own  party 
leadership. 

The  outspoken  T^ry  campaigned  for  curbs 
on  non-white  inmaigration  Into  Britain  and 
was  elected  for  the  seventh  time  to  represent 
Southwest  Wolverhampton  In  the  House  of 
Commons. 

PoweU.  58,  polled  26,220  votes  to  11.763  for 
his  labor  opponent. 

Powell  was  asked  If  he  was  responsible  for 
the  surprise  Conservative  victory  nationwide. 

"I  would  like  to  see  my  result  in  the  con- 
text of  the  results  throughout  the  country 
before  I  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusions 
about  It." 

Even  before  the  voting  began,  he  com- 
plained bitterly  that  Edward  Heath's  Tory 
leadership  had  turned  its  back  on  him. 
Heath  had  expelled  him  from  the  Conserva- 
tive high  command  In  1967  and  condemned 
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his  assertions  that  unchecked 
migration  would  produce  violende 

A   classical   scholar   and    armj 
well  as  a  politician.  Powell  aroused 
wherever    he    spoke    during    t 
Epithets  greeted  him  and  he 
rhe  target  of  stink  bombs  and 

When   his   victory   was 
Wolverhampton     election     hall. 
Laborlte  women  fought  each  o^her 
hair,  scratching  and  biting. 

Meanwhile.  Dr.  David  Pitt. 
Party's  leading  black  candidate, 
tain  his  seat  from  the  South  Lonjlon 
uf   Clapham.   Pitt,   a   West 
nearly  3.000  votes  to  the 
leiiger  in  what  was  a  significant 
the  Tor.es  in  a  traditional  Labo  • 
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Virtually  every   serious 
In   Britain — discounting   the 
tions  of  victory  made  by  the  Tor  ■ 
candidates — had  assumed  that 
perform  the  hat  trick,  winning 
sive  elections,  with  a  smashing 
virtual  unanimity  of  the  polls, 
to  show  Labor  majorities  as  earl  r 
winter,  had  apparently  decelve< 
almost  everyone  else  in  Britain 

Under  British  law.  the  newly 
ernment  may  remain  In  power 
from  the  day  of  taking  ofHce 
ever,  call  for  a  dissolution  of 
any   time   It   chooses — for   exar  i 
event  of  a  major  vote  against 
nately.  at  a  time  It  deems 
chances    for    reelection.    Wilson 
election  11  months  before  the 

Wilson  had  run  a  campaign 
rock  the  boat"  theme.  He  argued 
had    "put    right"    Its   chronic 
lemma  of  a  deficit  In  the 
ments.  and   that   the  future 
with  a  deluge  of  recent  wage 
ing  put  something   like   12   pe 
money  in  the  workers'  pockets 

Heath  and  his  top  lieutenants 
the  forecasts  as  fraudulent  and 
Ity   only   temporary,   to   be 
inevitable  inflation  and  a  retul-n 
Ance  of  payment  crisis. 

His  campaign,  conducted  largely 
vision  plus  a  series  of  sorties  tc 
ish  cities,  had  been  deemed  dul 
vincing.  But  in  the  last  week 
much  more  vigorous  and.  as  Pricey 
results  showed,  it  obviously  ca 

5o  devastating   were   the 
ttie  basis  of  the  constituency  i 
by  early  morning  that  some  o 
figures  were  retired  from 
t^.em  were  Sir  Dingle  Foot,  om 
most   renowned    barristers,    anc 
Kerr,  one  of  the  most  vocal  a 
of  the  party's  extreme  left  wing 

Early  speculation  centered 
which  the  last  week's  fiery  ci 
Enoch  Powell,  champion  of  thi  i 
gratlon  movement,  had  on  the 
ing    en    the    feeling    against 
n.^nwhite  Immigrants  in  recent 
appeared  to  have  Increased  the 
Tories,   particularly   In   the 
lands,  where  feeling  runs  hlghes 

His  own  majority.  In  his  Wcjlv 
constituency,   showed    an    ii 
cent  over  1966.  one  of  the  hlgheit 
270  districts  so  far  reported.  Lr 
Interview  when  his  own  victory 
Kent    was    announced.    Heath 
ceded,  in  roundabout  language, 
action  may  have  Influenced 
tain  areas  of  the  country." 

Heath  fired  Powell  In  April.  lB68.  from  his 
shadow   cabinet  when   Powell     aunched   bis 
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first  strident  anti-colored  speech.  Heath  has 
repeat«dly  declared  he  would  not  Include 
Powell  in  his  Cabinet  If  the  Tories  won  and 
formed  the  government. 

The  small  Liberal  Party,  with  13  members 
In  the  last  Parliament,  lost  four  seats  In  the 
early  counting.  Among  them  was  that  of  its 
whip,  the  popular  Eric  Lubbock. 

Speculation  immediately  began  over  the 
composition  of  Heath's  government.  It  was 
assumed  that  Sir  Alice  Douglas-Home,  for- 
eign minister  In  the  last  Tory  goveriunent, 
could  have  his  old  post  back  if  he  wanted  It. 
Sir  Keith  Joseph  or  Ian  MacLeod  were  being 
touted  for  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Regi- 
nald Maudllng  for  home  secretary  and  Quln- 
tln  Hogg  for  leader  of  the  House.  Whether 
these  m  fact  will  be  their  jobs  ts  not  certain, 
but  that  all  of  them  will  hold  high  office  In 
the  new  government  seems  assured. 

Despite  Tweeledum,  tweedledee  charges 
against  the  Labor  and  Conservative  parties. 
It  is  clear  that  the  new  Tory  goverrmient  will 
bring  many  changes  to  Britain,  not  the  least 
of  them  In  the  style  of  government. 

Heath.  54.  has  stood  for  a  far  more  activist, 
innovative  role  for  his  party,  a  more  com- 
petitive and  less  protective  system  of  eco- 
nomics at  home  and  a  more  forceful  role 
aboard. 

Among  the  specifics  the  Conservative 
Party  has  pledged: 

A  lessening  of  direct  taxation — v.'hlch  is  to 
say  income  tax — and  repeal  of  the  fiercely 
unpopular  selective  employment  tax  payed 
by  nonmanufacturlng  employers  on  their 
payrolls.  But  the  Inevitable  corollary  Is 
higher  Indirect  taxes,  very  probably  the 
value  added,  or  transaction,  tax,  obtaining 
within  the  Common  Market  countries. 

Labor  relations  legislation,  including  ele- 
ments of  the  American  Taft-Hartley  law.  The 
proposal  win  be  bitterly  fought  by  Britain's 
trade  unions.  The  Issue  may  very  probably 
lead  to  massive  strikes  and  provide  one  of 
the  earliest  tests  of  Heath's  courage  and 
rirmnes3. 

The  reversal  of  Labor's  promise  to  return 
all  British  forces  from  East  of  Suez.  Heath 
would  keep  some  naval  and  marine  force  In 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  land  troopw  in  Slnga- 
por°  and  South  Asia. 

The  Tories  have  sworn  not  to  Introduce  a 
system  of  direct  wage  and  price  controls,  j 
but  It  seems  clear — unlerss  they  are  totally 
unfaithful  to  their  promises  and  economic 
forecasts — that  they  must  take  some  steps 
to  effect  wage  restraint  and  forestall,  to  the 
extent  It  remains  possible,  the  inflation  that 
looms  ahead,  for  late  this  year  if  not  sooner. 

Voters,  both  Labor  and  Conservative,  will 
doubtless  find  cause  for  rejolnclng — on  the 
principle  that  It  Is  always  agreeable  to  see 
the  mighty  humbled — at  the  Inaccuracy  of 
the  opinion  polls. 

Besides  the  1  per  cent  Tory  forecast  of  the 
Opinion  Research  Center,  the  final  call  of 
the  others — all  Labor  majority  predictions — 
were:  Marplan.  9.6:  Gallup,  7;  Harris.  2:  Na- 
tional Opinion  Poll,  4.1. 

I  Prom  Newsweek.  June  22.  1970] 
Britain:  Down  to  the  Wire 
Wake  up.  Britain!  Wake  up!  Throw  olf 
your  anesthetized  slumber!"  So  pleaded 
Quintln  Hogg,  the  rambunctious  Conserva- 
tive M.P.,  as  he  and  other  Tory  candidates 
struggled  to  arouse  the  British  public.  But 
as  this  week's  general  elecMon  drew  near, 
few  voters  appeared  to  pay  Hoggs  much  heed. 
For  one  thing,  the  World  Cup  soccer  matches 
in  Mexico  seemed  of  more  immediate  im- 
portance, particularly  after  England,  the 
defending  champion,  narrowly  managed  to 
advance  Into  the  quarter-finals.  A  distinctly 
un-British  heat  wave  also  served  to  take 
people's  minds  off  politics.  And  besides,  no 
matter  what  the  outcome  of  the  balloting. 
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droves  of  Britons  would  soon  be  taking  off 
for  summer  holidays  at  the  seashore  or  on 
the  Continent. 

The  weather  and  the  holiday  mood  of  his 
countrymen  did  nothing,  however,  to 
dampen  the  outlook  for  Labor  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Wilson,  who  puffed  away  at  bis 
pipe  and  beamed  benignly  as  he  campaigned 
around  the  country.  And  there  was  reason 
enough  for  Wilson's  optimism.  Recent  polls 
have  consistently  predicted  that  Labor 
\^ould  regain  control  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  a  comfortable  margin,  and  the 
latest  sampling  last  week  gave  Wilson  a 
stunning  12  percent  lead.  Beyond  that,  the 
Prime  Minister's  cause  was  bolstered  by 
word  that  Britain  had  earned  a  balance-of- 
payments  surplus  of  nearly  $1.5  billion  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31 — a  figure  that 
compared  rather  nicely  with  the  $1.9  bil- 
lion deficit  with  which  the  Tories  had  ended 
their  last  term  of  office  In   1964. 

As  the  Conservatives  saw  it.  of  course, 
there  were  other,  more  Important,  statis- 
tics to  talk  about — ones  that  reflected  splral- 
ing  consumer  prices,  the  highest  unem- 
ployment since  World  War  II  and  the  heav- 
iest tax  burden  in  history.  But  somehow,  try 
as  he  might.  Tory  leader  Edward  Heath 
simply  was  not  getting  the  message  across. 
"With  all  this  gloom."  a  heckler  shouted  at 
Heath  recently  "don't  you  think  you'd 
be  better  off  running  an  undertaker's 
parlor?"  Adding  to  Tory  woes  was  the  fact 
that  for  four  days,  a  printers'  walkout  shut 
down  the  nation's  newspapers — most  of 
which  are  pro-Tory  or  at  least  critical  of 
Labor's  record  during  the  past  six  years. 
With  that,  Tory  prospects  seemed  to  drop  to 
their  lowest  point  yet  and  at  the  end  oX  the 
week  British  bookies  made  Heath  a  10-1 
underdog. 

ODD    MEN    OUT 

Paradoxically,  three  of  the  most  Interesting 
candidates  in  the  British  election  are  men 
from  outside  the  mainstream  of  political 
power.  These  three — Jeremy  Thorpe,  leader 
of  Britain's  tiny  Liberal  Party,  Tory  maverick 
Enoch  Powell  and  Northern  Ireland's  flre- 
breathlng  preacher,  the  Rev.  Ian  Paisley — 
are  the  odd  men  out  of  British  politics.  To- 
gether, they  could  at  best  affect  the  election 
results  in  only  twenty  or  so  constituencies,  a 
klny  number  in  a  Parliament  of  630  members, 
^et  etwh  man  wields  Influence  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  parochial  stamping 
ground. 

Race:  In  some  ways,  the  most  enigmatic 
of  the  three  Is  Enoch  Powell,  58,  the  former 
Minister  of  Defense  In  the  Tory  "shadow 
Cabinet"  who  emerged  as  a  sort  of  British 
George  Wallace  two  years  ago.  when  he  issued 
dire  warnings  that  Britain  would  one  day  be 
swamped  by  Immigrants  from  the  West  In- 
dies. Pakistan  and  India  Now.  Powell  Is  run- 
ning on  a  platform  that  Is  sharply  opposed 
to  that  of  his  own  party  on  the  race  Issue,  for 
he  demands  an  end  to  all  Immigration  Into 
Britain.  And  In  a  particular  vitriolic  speech 
last  week,  he  even  hinted  that  British  Immi- 
gration officials  were  deliberately  abetting  the 
black  Influx. 

Powell  hardly  fits  the  stereotype  of  a 
rabble-rouser.  He  Is,  for  one  thing,  a  brilliant 
academician,  a  professor  of  Greek  at  the  age 
of  25,  a  linguist  with  a  command  of  ten  lan- 
guages, a  poet  and  a  historian.  But  he  does 
look  like  a  prophet  of  doom  In  his  black  pin- 
striped suit,  black  boots,  black  waistcoat, 
black  Homburg  pulled  down  over  an  ash-gray 
face,  his  eyes  a  chilling  blue,  his  voice  flat 
and  rasping.  And  both  major  parties  take 
Powell  very  seriously  Indeed.  The  polls  show 
him  a  shoo-in  for  election  In  his  Industrial 
Wolverhampton  constituency,  and  although 
civil  servants  and  race-relations  experts  have 
ridiculed  bis  wamlng^s,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
Powelllsm  Is  taking  root  as  gospel  in  the 
sooty  factory  cities  of  England's  Midlands. 
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Por  Labor,  therefore,  the  fear  Is  that  Powell's 
appeal  to  racial  distrust  could  slice  away  at 
traditional  bastions  of  Labor  support  In  the 
cities.  And  the  Conservatives  are  equally  fear- 
ful that  Powell  might  so  tar  the  Tory  party 
as  to  produce  a  solid  Immigrant  vote  for  the 
Labor  Party  In  several  marginal  constitu- 
encies. 

Powell,  however,  is  not  alone  In  appealing 
to  fear  and  prejudice.  Across  the  Irish  Sea, 
Ian  Paisley,  the  hulking,  Blble-thumplng 
spokesman  of  the  extreme  Protestant  move- 
ment In  Ulster,  has  been  campaigning  hard 
for  a  seat  In  the  British  House  of  Commons 
ever  since  he  was  elected  to  Northern  Ire- 
land's Parliament  last  April.  And  in  Ulster, 
where  hatred  between  the  Protestant  ma- 
jority and  the  Catholic  minority  constantly 
threatens  to  explode  Into  renewed  strife  and 
violence,  Paisley  finds  receptive  audiences 
as  he  rants  against  the  Catholics.  "He's  a 
man  who  says  what  a  lot  of  people  feel," 
explained  a  leathery-faced  Protestant  farmer 
last  week  In  the  village  of  Balllntoy,  where 
crowds  were  cheering  Paisley's  flre-eatlng 
speech.  Carefully  avoiding  the  Protestant 
crowd,  a  Catholic  housewife  cautioned:  "It's 
best  to  stay  inside  when  they  get  like  that. 
He  brings  out  terrible  passions  In  people." 

The  Wilson  government,  which  dreaded  a 
Paisley  victory  In  the  Ulster  elections  last 
April,  Is  doubly  In  dread  of  a  Pauley  victory 
In  the  general  election — not  Just  because  of 
the  impact  he  might  have  at  Westminster 
but  because  his  success  would  seriously  In- 
crease the  chances  for  renewed  violence  In 
xnster,  where  some  7.700  British  troops  al- 
ready stand  on  guard. 

Heritage:  In  happy  contrast  to  Powell  and 
Paisley  stands  Jeremy  Thorpe,  41,  the  cheer- 
ful, blue-blooded  leader  of  Britain's  once- 
great  Liberal  Party — a  party  that  held  398 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  eve 
of  World  War  I  but  now  controls  only  thir- 
teen. Despite  his  aristocratic  heritage — he 
Is  a  product  of  Eton  and  Oxford,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  fourteenth -century  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  and  the  son  and 
grandson  of  Tory  M.P.'s— Thorpe  has  long 
given  evidence  of  a  leftward  bent.  As  a 
youngster  during  World  War  n,  he  delighted 
In  wearing  Roosevelt  buttons  In  order  to 
annoy  the  Republican  family  with  which  he 
was  living  In  the  United  States.  And  as 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  he  has  earned 
the  nickname  "Bomber"  for  advocating  air 
attacks  against  the  railways  of  rebel 
Rhodesia. 

Thorpe  expects  Labor  to  win  the  general 
elections  this  week,  and  he  fears  that  his 
party's  parliamentary  strength  may  be  even 
further  eroded.  That  fear  is  quite  probably 
J\istlfled.  But  If,  unexpectedly,  the  election 
should  prove  close,  Thorpe  would  be  pre- 
pared to  form  a  coalition  government  with 
either  major  party. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  19,  1970] 

Brttish  Voting  Set  June  18;   Labor  Elated 

BT  Poix  Returns 

London. — Britain's  Labor  government  to- 
day went  Into  Its  campaign  for  the  party's 
first  consecutive  third  term  in  its  history 
with  a  narrow  lead  In  the  last  public  opinion 
poll  taken  before  announcement  of  the  gen- 
eral election  June  18. 

In  a  survey  taken  over  the  weekend  and 
published  today  In  the  "Hmes,  Prime  Minis- 
ter Harold  Wilson's  government  led  the  Con- 
servative opposition  47.2  percent  to  44  5.  That 
much  of  a  lead  on  election  day  would  give 
Labor  a  majority  of  60  In  the  630-seat  House 
of  Commons. 

Wilson's^  announcement  yesterday  on  the 
election  date,  coupled  with  seven  previous 
opinion  polls  favorable  to  Labor,  sent  bettors 
rushing  to  the  book  makers  to  put  their 
money  on  Labor.  Late  last  night  the  bookies 
made  Labor  a  2-1  favorite  to  win,  which 
would  make  Wilson  the  first  prime  minister 
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in  more  than  250  years  to  win  three  straight 
terms. 

HEATH  OPTIMISTIC 

Conservative  party  leader  Edward  Heath 
said  last  night  after  the  election  date  was 
announced  that  he  was  "aching  for  this 
fight."  He  predicted  confidently:  "We  will 
win." 

Despite  Labor's  consistent  showing  In  the 
recent  opinion  polls,  a  number  of  factors 
made  the  election  outcome  uncertain* 

For  one  thing,  about  50  seats  are  in  mar- 
ginal districts  decided  In  the  1966  election 
by  2,500  votes  or  lees.  There  Is  no  certainty 
yet  how  they  will  go  this  time. 

Nearly  2  million  young  people  between  18 
and  21  are  voting  for  the  first  time,  and 
nobody  knows  how  they  will  line  up. 

ECONOMIC    TBOtTBLE    POSSIBLE 

Britain's  economic  recovery,  the  trump 
card  In  Labor's  campaign  deck,  could  be  set 
back  by  Inflation,  strlkee,  the  slump  In  the 
United  States  and  rising  tmemployment. 

New  violence  threatens  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  troubled  North- 
em  Ireland,  which  Is  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Campaign  platforms  are  expected  to  be 
ready  by  next  week.  Both  Wilson  and  Heath 
gave  previews  last  night  on  the  BBC. 

Labor  claimed  credit  for  Britain's  strong 
foreign  trade  surplus  of  $1.2  billion,  a  key 
to  economic  recovery. 

"We  now  have  practically  the  strongest 
balance  of  payments  in  the  world,"  Wilson 
asserted. 

JOBLESS  ISStTE  RAISED 

Heath  concentrated  on  economic  danger 
signals — booming  wage  Increases,  strikes  up 
60  percent  over  last  year,  and  "the  highest 
unemployment  In  this  country  since  the 
'30s — over  600,000." 

Missing  this  time  axe  the  more  emotional 
socialism  vs.  capitalism  issues  of  past  cam- 
paigns. The  welfare  state  and  nationalization 
of  some  key  industries  are  now  generally 
accepted.  Labor  yesterday  dropped  a  bill  to 
nationalize  the  ports,  the  last  plank  in  Its 
program  to  extend  government  control  of 
industry. 

TAX  program  sidetracked 

A  controversial  Labor  proposal  to  tax  capi- 
tal holdings  also  Is  expected  to  be  shelved. 

The  two  parties  agree  on  most  key  foreign 
policy  issues.  Including  British  entry  into 
the  European  Common  Biarket.  They  divide 
on  Brltlsh's  future  role  east  of  Suez,  with  the 
Laborltes  pledged  to  withdraw  British  forces 
from  the  East  by  the  end  of  1971  and  the 
Tories  promising  to  keep  them  there  If 
elected. 


MOURNING    THE    DEATH    OP    BOB 
McCORD 
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HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  in  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  Bob  McCord  last  Sun- 
day. Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
benefited  from  Bob's  smooth  running  of 
the  committee  operations  and  from  his 
expertise  and  skill  in  so  many  areas. 
No  matter  what  the  problem,  Bob  was 
always  happy  to  offer  assistance  and 
helpful  information.  We  will  miss  his 
ability  and  his  good  cheer,  and  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 


CHAIRMAN      DANIELS      DISCUSSES 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  the  National  Association  of  Retired 
Civil  Employees  held  its  11th  biennial 
national  convention  in  my  home  city  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

I  was  honored  to  serve  as  the  congres- 
sional host  and  only  regret  that  the  press 
of  legislation  from  my  Committee  on 
Post  Oflace  and  Civil  Service  made  it  nec- 
essary to  leave  for  Washington  before  all 
the  meetings  were  concluded.  As  you 
know.  House  debate  on  controversial 
postal  reform  legislation  was  scheduled 
by  the  House  leadership. 

The  Buffalo  convention  got  off  to  a 
fine  start  with  a  Sunday  breakfast  ses- 
sion where  the  principal  speaker  was  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Daniels),  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits. 

Chairman  Daniels  made  an  excellent 
report  to  the  convention  on  Federal  em- 
ployee benefits,  a  report  which  I  believe 
is  of  interest  to  every  Member.  Following 
is  Chairman  Daniels'  text: 

Remarks  or  Chairman  Danizls  to  IItb 
Biennial  National  Convxntion  of  the 
National  Association  of  RkttsK)  Civil 
Employees,  June  14,   1970,  Bttffalo,  N.T. 

It  Is  my  pleasant  privilege  to  bring  to 
you  the  greetings  and  best  wishes  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  House  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  still  more  pleas- 
ant, to  be  here  myself. 

As  many  of  you  know,  this  la  not  the 
first  time  I  have  had  the  prlvUege  of  taking 
a  small  part  In  a  national  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retired  ClvU 
Employees. 

In  the  performance  of  the  congressional 
responsibilities  Imposed  ui>on  me  as  a 
member  of  two  House  Committees,  and  hav- 
ing the  honor  of  chairing  two  of  Its  sub- 
cotnmltteeB,  the  occasions  are  numerous  for 
my  meeting  with  a  variety  of  i>eople,  from 
various  walks  of  life,  and  with  widely  vary- 
ing Interests. 

With  the  Pederal  retiree  group  I  have 
the  feeling  of  "being  right  at  home" — In  a 
special  kind  of  way.  So,  I  hope  It  will  not 
be  the  last  time  you  invite  me. 

I  looked  forward  with  particular  pleasure 
to  being  with  you  this  year  for  two  addi- 
tional reasone — one,  that  your  convention 
is  being  "hosted"  by  my  good  friend,  my 
leader  on  the  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Oommittee,  Chairman  Thad  Dulski;  the 
other,  that  it  Is  being  presided  over  by  my 
dear  friend,   your  leader,  Tom  Walters. 

legislativx  gains  over  tears 

In  saying  this,  I  do  so  In  all  sincerity. 
Through  Chairman  Dulski's  leadership  and 
support,  and  with  the  cooperation  and  ded- 
icated efforts  of  Tom  Walters,  not  only  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  as  a  national  president 
of  your  fine  organization,  but  over  the  yeao^ 
that  he  has  been  on  the  Washington  scene, 
we  have  made  remarlcahle  gains  in  legisla- 
tion of  benefit  to  Pederal  retirees  and  em- 
ployees. 

I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  without 
your  backing  we  could  not  have  been  quite 
BO  suoceesfvU. 
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Since    your    last    biennial 
landmark  legislative  •n<lesv(^ 
Into  law  on  October  20.  1969 
of    gratification    and    huznbl< 
that,  after  laboring  long  an< 
years.  President  Nixon  approi  ed 
91-93.  commonly  known  as 
Gee  Act. 

In  the  observance  of  the  G^ilden 
sary  of  the  enactment  of 
Retirement  law  last  month 
ment  was  singled  out  as  "a 
bipartisan   accommodation  to 
pressures    for    strengthened 
proved  benefits,  and  a  more 
proach  to  future  changes." 
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Through  the  mutual  effortp 
gress,  the  Executive  Branch 
ployee  organizations,   and 
the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
assured  of  the  financial  ability 
obligations  to  annuitants  and 
time  and  In  full. 

Your  retlreiment  system  ha^ 
the  years  with  a  mixture  of 
and  humanitarian  concepts, 
the  adjustment  of  benefits  af^er 
fundamental     Insurance 
guarantee   that   whatever 
ployee  had  earned  upon 
be  maintained  without  changte 

Humanitarian      considerations 
would  urge  that  the  economic 
retiree  is  of  primary  concern, 
earned  annuity  should  be 
aponse  to  changing  needs.  Thi  ■ 
has  prevailed  through  coni 
despite  the  difficulties  of  putt^tg 
into  actual  practice. 

As  you  know,  especially 
retired  prior  to  1966,  the 
a  variety  of  devices  to  cope 
that  inflation  was  causing 
retirement  Income. 

Not    until    1965    was    a 
method  of  annuity  adjustment 
achievement  to  which  "NARC$ 
the  leadership  of  our  good 
Tarr.  can  point  with  pride 
can  lay  claim  to  much  credit  ol 
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By  virtue  of  the  1965  and 
values   are   now  In   better 
whole,  than  at  any  time  In 
Automatic    adjustments    are 
nually,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
will  be  further  increased  on 
least  S>4  percent. 

In  the  early  days  of  the 
of  the  9l9t  Congress  the 
Retirement.  Insurance,  and 
committed   Itself   to   promptly 
second    paramount    legislative 
major  health  benefits  Mil. 
can  repMDrt  to  you  that  we  are 
able  progress. 

My  bill.  HR.  16868.  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Subcommittee 
whelmlngly  approved  by  the 
last  month.  I  recently  appear4d 
Committee    on    Rules    to 
necessary  rule  to  bring  the  bill 
Floor. 

I  am  happy  to  Inform  you 
granted   a   few   hours   before 
from  Washington  on  Thursday 
will  pave  the  way  for  the 
granuned   for   consideration 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 
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the  Budget  prevailed  upon  the  Congress  to 
set  a  dollar  limitation. 

That  celling  turned  out  to  represent  only 
38  percent  of  total  premium  costs  at  the  very 
outset,  with  employees  and  annuitants  pay- 
ing the  remaining  62  percent. 

We  all  know  the  unfortunate  history, 
which  found  the  dollar  limit  forcing  the 
Oovernmenfs  share  ever  downward — and  the 
enrollee's  burden  ever  upward." 

Tou  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  today  it  has 
deteriorated  to  a  point  where  the  Govern- 
ment pays  less  than  25  percent,  while  the 
annuitant  and  employee  picks  up  the  tab 
for  over  75  percent. 

GOVERNMENT    SHOITLD    MATCH    INDUSTRT 

Although  It  is  my  personal  view  that  the 
Government  should  strive  to  match  the 
trend  in  private  Industry,  where  the  employ- 
ers are  providing  their  workers  oost-free 
health  insurance — and  many  of  my  col- 
lea^es  agree— we  all  have  to  be  practical 
when  dealing  with  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

In  fact,  we  must  be  especially  practical 
when  faced  with  the  strenuous  opjjosltlon  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  and  other  executive 
offices  to  adequate  fringe  benefits  for  active 
and  retired  employees  in  the  Federal  sector. 

So,  as  a  practical  matter  my  Subcommittee 
proposed  a  60-50  sharing  of  premium  charges. 
This  long-overdue  improvement  will  mark  a 
real  breakthrough  in  terms  of  Government 
participation. 

Pinal  approval  should  put  $10  or  more 
each  month  In  the  annuity  checks  of  mar- 
ried retirees,  and  about  half  that  amount  In 
the  checks  of  single  retirees  and  widows. 

BATTLES  STnX  NOT  WON 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  with  you  if  I 
failed  to  tell  you  that  the  battle  is  far  from 
won.  Spokesmen  for  the  Administration  have 
Intimated  that  an  equal  sharing  of  premiums 
Is  unacceptable  because  of  cost. 

So.  it  will  take  all  of  our  Joint  energies  to 
Insure  that  this  worthy  legislation  becomes 
law — in  spite  of  that  opposition. 

I  would  be  somewhat  remiss  if  I  neglected 
to  comment  upon  our  efforts  with  respect  to 
the  pre-1960  retiree  health  benefits  program. 
The  Committee  took  full  cognizance  of  the 
favorable  experience  of  that  plan. 

At  the  Insistence  of  President  Walters,  we 
recommended  the  Improvement  of  the  ben- 
efits provided  under  that  plan,  without  any 
Increase  in  the  annuitants'  premiums. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  concurs  In  our 
recommendations,  and  contemplates  such  ac- 
tion in  the  next  few  months. 

HEASINGS  BBOXrS  ON  H.B.  3661 

I  can  also  report  to  you  that  while  await- 
ing the  next  step  In  the  legislative  process 
on  the  health  benefits  bill,  the  opportunity 
arose  for  the  Subcommittee  to  begin  hear- 
ings on  Congressman  Dulskl's  bill,  H  R. 
3661 — sometimes  referred  to  as  "NARCE's" 
"second-spwuse"  bill. 

The  foremost  supporter  of  that  proposal — 
your  national  president — appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  as  the  lead-off  witness  last 
Wednesday,  with  some  very  compelling  argu- 
ments for  Its  favorable  consideration  and  in 
support  of  extending  its  provisions  to  cover 
other  cases  of  relative  equity. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  revealing  and 
stimulating  hearings  that  I  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  conducting,  and  the  hearing  room 
was  overflowing  with  members  of  your  fine 
organization.  I  can  assure  you  that  fiulher 
witnesses  will  be  scheduled  to  present  their 
testimony  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  hazard  a  guess  as 
to  what  provisions  will  be  embodied  In  the 
Subcommittee's  final  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  am  quite  confident  that  our  delibera- 
tions will  result  in  the  elimlnation^of  many 
of  the  Inequities  which  still  prevail  In  the 
retirement  law. 
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GREAT   STRIDES   SINCE    1020 

To  be  sure,  the  machinery  of  Government 
ia  not  perfect.  Nor  Is  the  mechanics  of  your 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System — nothing 
human  ever  is.  But,  it  is  a  giant  step  forward 
over  the  Insecurity  that  prevailed  before  Its 
inception  In  1920. 

Whatever  problems  beset  these  programs, 
we  all  have  a  stake  In  their  proper  solutions. 
I  have  every  confidence  that  by  working  to- 
gether we  can  make  them  more  responsive  to 
our  changing  times  and  changing  needs.  This 
Is  what  our  democratic  system  demands  of 
all  of  us. 

I  could  not  help  being  Impressed  with  a 
portion  of  your  presidents  biennial  report, 
which  appeared  in  the  latest  Issue  of  your 
magazine,  "Retirement  Life",  wherein  he 
prescribes  a  tonic  for  loneliness  and  bore- 
dom, and  cajoles  your  membership  into  "get- 
ting involved"  In  community  and  political 
activities. 

That  is  good  advice. 

AN    OBSERVATION 

If  there  were  any  words  of  a  philosophic 
or  inspirational  nature  that  I  might  add  to 
that  this  Sunday  morning,  it  might  be  this: 

One  of  the  famed  Greek  philosophers  once 
said  that  "if  all  men  were  to  bring  their 
miseries  together  in  one  place,  most  would 
be  glad  to  take  his  personal  troubles  back 
home  with  him,  rather  than  return  with 
his  share  of  the  common  stock". 

When  we  become  discouraged  with  ouj 
condition  in  life,  we  might  like  to  think 
about  this.  Everybody  has  troubles,  ap- 
parently. Consider  the  people  here — and  else- 
where— whose  problems  dwarf  ours. 

If  we  knew  about  It  there  are  probably 
people  right  next  door  to  us  with  troubles 
that  would  astonish  us.  Every  day  we  pass 
scores  of  persons  with  whom  we  wouldn't 
trade  our  troubles,  if  we  knew  theirs. 

LIKE    LOAD    or    riBEWOOD 

One  writer  has  likened  the  worries  that 
come  to  a  person  In  the  course  of  dally  liv- 
ing to  an  armload  of  firewood — too  heavy  to 
carry  sometimes — If  you  try  to  lift  all  of  the 
logs  at  once. 

The  trick  to  handling  such  a  load.  It  seems 
to  me,  is  to  handle  them  one  at  a  time.  Lift 
todays  troubles  today.  Leave  tomorrow's  for 
tomorrow. 

In  leaving  you  with  that  thought,  I  pledge 
you  my  best  endeavors  toward  further  prog- 
ress to  provide  for  better,  happier,  more  en- 
riching lives  in  the  retirement  years  of  those 
who  serve  and  have  served  their  coimtry 
well  and  long. 

Thank  you,  and  best  wishes  for  a  fruit- 
ful and  successful  convention. 


IN  MEMORIAM:  WILLIAM  HENRY 
BATES 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  1 
year  ago  many  of  us  made  a  lonely  and 
sad  trip  to  Salem,  Mass.,  to  pay  homage 
at  the  final  resting  place  of  our  late, 
great,  and  noble  colleague.  Bill  Bates,  in 
the  district  he  loved  and  served  so  well. 

The  recently  published  memorial  book, 
one  of  the  most  formidable  in  the  history 
of  the  Congress,  contains  lasting  evi- 
dence of  the  exceptionally  high  regard  in 
which  Bill  was  held  by  those  from  all 
stations  in  life,  of  aH  races  and  creeds, 
and  of  diverse  political  interests.  It  was 
repeated  by  countless  numbers  that  Bill 
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Bates  would  be  sorely  missed  in  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  District,  in  Congress,  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  But  little  did  we 
realize  during  those  sad  hours  in  that 
month  of  June  how  truly  prophetic  would 
those  eulogies  be  until  we  experienced  the 
void  in  our  personal  and  public  lives 
through  each  passing  day. 

We  had  said  then  that  Bill's  death  was 
beyond  our  belief.  Now,  1  year  later,  it 
seems  the  more  so  by  a  thousandfold.  But 
we  had  said,  also,  that  many  of  us  were 
richly  blessed  in  our  close  association 
with  a  noble  friend  and  there  would  re- 
main for  us  a  wonderful  treasury  of  cher- 
ished memories:  For  me,  hardly  a  day 
has  passed  in  which  I  have  not  drawn  on 
that  store  of  priceless  recollections,  a 
store  that  has  grown  and  grown  over 
these  passing  months  to  soften  the  shock 
of  an  indescribable  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  miss  Bill  Bates,  and 
especially  his  wise  counsel  that  would  be 
so  priceless  during  this  most  difBcult  pe- 
riod of  change  in  the  history  of  our  great 
country. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  again  memo- 
rialize the  passing  of  that  great  Ameri- 
can, and  I  know  that  all  who  had  the 
high  privilege  of  serving  with  Bill  Bates 
Join  in  this  hour  of  recollection  and 
txlbute. 


ROBERT  E.  McCORD 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
views  expressed  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
untimely  passing  of  Bob  McCord. 

In  this  great  institution  it  is  the  Mem- 
bers themselves  who  get  virtually  all  the 
attention.  As  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, whatever  Congress  does  is  done 
by  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
But  those  of  us  who  toil  in  these  halls 
know  that  the  great  bulk  of  research, 
bill  drafting,  report  writing,  and  general 
conduct  of  congressional  business  is  done 
by  the  staffs  of  Members  and  the  staffs 
of  our  committees.  And  among  the  real 
"pros"  in  these  ranks  was  Bob  McCord. 

In  the  16  years  that  Mr.  McCord  served 
on  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  tremendous  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  country  and  in  that  com- 
mittee. Once  the  graveyard  for  progres- 
sive legislation  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  labor — bills  like  general  aid  to  edu- 
cation— that  committee  was  transformed 
into  one  of  the  most  effective  committees 
of  the  Congress  during  the  years  of  Mr. 
McCord's  service.  While  this  is  a  tribute 
to  the  Members  who  have  served  on  that 
committee,  it  is  also  a  measure  of  the 
contribution  made  by  Bab  McCord  in  his 
capacity  as  chief  clerk  and  staff  director. 

I  regret  the  loss  of  this  fine  profes- 
sional staff  member  to  the  work  of  the 
Congress  and  the  mcmy  unfinished  tasks 
facing  us  in  the  cause  of  improved  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  labor  relations  in 
this  country.  He  will  be  missed  by  all  who 
knew  him  and  worked  with  him  these 
many  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COMMUNICATIONS  LEGISLATION 
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HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  197 U 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
as  chairman,  is  the  congressional  com- 
mittee in  the  House  which  deals  with 
communications  legislation.  In  view  of 
transcending  importance  of  commimica- 
tions  in  the  lives  of  the  American  people, 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  summary  of  com- 
munications matters  which  were  the 
subject  of  hearings  and  reports  during 
the  91st  Congress.  The  report  was  pre- 
pared by  Erwin  G.  Krasnow,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Bar  Association 
and  cochairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Communications  Law  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association. 

The  report  follows: 
Communications  Legislation,  91st  Comghess 
appropriations 

On  February  18,  1969,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appr<:^>riations  held 
hearings  on  the  FCC's  budget  few  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  request 
for  the  FCC  was  $23,950,000.  On  June  19, 
1969,  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions reported  H.R.  12307,  a  bill  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  1970  for  20  independent 
agencies  and  executive  offices  and  the  De- 
partment at  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (H.  Rept.  No.  91-316).  Under  HJl. 
12307,  the  FCC  was  allotted  $21,600,000.  On 
June  24,  1969,  the  House  passed  HR.  12307. 
On  June  25,  1969,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Offices  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  held  hearings  on  the  PCC's 
budget.  On  November  6,  1969,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  reported  an 
amended  bill  (HR.  12307)  which  allocated 
$22,850,000  for  the  PCC  (S.  Rept.  No.  91-621) . 
On  November  11, 1969,  the  Senate  passed  and 
sent  to  conference  with  the  House  H.R. 
12307,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  The  Conference  Report 
(Rept.  No.  91-649)  was  filed  on  November  17, 
1969,  and  budgeted  $22,225,000  for  the  FCC. 
On  November  18,  1969,  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  adopted  the  Conference  Report 
on  H.R.  12307.  The  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  November  26,  1969  (PubUc  Law 
91-126). 

On  February  16,  1970,  the  House  Sulxwm- 
mittee  on  Independent  Offices  and  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  said  Urban  Development 
held  hearings  on  HJEl.  17548,  which  included 
a  budget  request  of  $24,900,000  for  the  FCC 
for  fiscal  1971.  On  May  7,  1970,  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  reported  HJl. 
17548,  which  included  a  budget  of  $24,750,- 
000  for  the  FCC  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1060).  On 
May  12,  1970,  HR.  17698  was  passed  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  Independent  Offices  Sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  the  FCC  budget 
on  May  21,  1970. 

BROADCAST  COVERAGE  Or  HOCSE  HEARINGS 

On  November  6,  1969,  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislative  Reorganization  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee  held  a  hearing  on 
coverage  of  House  proceedings  by  radio  and 
television.  On  AprU  13,  1970,  the  Suboom- 
mltteo  favorably  reported  HJl.  17664,  the 
Legislative  ReorganlzaUon  Act  of  1970,  which 


contains  a  provision  (Title  I,  Section  116) 
which  would  for  the  first  time  allow  broad- 
cast coverage  of  House  Committee  hearings. 
Under  HJl.  17664.  the  decision  as  to  coverage 
would  be  decided  by  majority  vote  of  each 
committee;  commercial  sponsorship  of  live 
broadcasts  would  be  prohibited;  and  wit- 
nesses who  were  subpoenaed  could  not  be 
televised  without  their  consent. 

CATV 

On  April  17,  1969,  Congressman  Stratton 
introduced  several  bUls  (HJt.  205,  HM.  10268, 
H.R.  10510)  to  Buspkend  the  Commission's  in- 
terim procedures  and  rules  concerning  CATV 
systems  and  to  amend  the  CommurUcations 
Act  to  limit  the  FCC's  authority  over  CATV 
systems.  Several  other  Congressmen  sponsored 
a  concurrent  resolution  (H.CJl.  87)  to  sus- 
pend the  proposed  CATV  rules  to  permit  Con- 
gress to  consider  possible  legislation.  A  hear- 
ing on  this  legislation  was  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and  Power 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  on  May  19,  20,  21,  22,  and 
23,  1969.  The  hearings  were  suspended  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  other  legislative  ac- 
tivities. It  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be 
resumed  before  the  end  of  the  second 
Session. 

On  March  25,  1970,  Senator  Pastore  intro- 
duced S.  3635,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
CATV  systems.  The  bill  was  drafted  by  the 
PCC  In  response  to  a  request  by  the  Senate 
Communications  Suboommlttee  that  the 
agency  review  Section  ill  of  S  643,  the  Copy- 
right Revision  Bill,  and  determine  the  im- 
pact passage  of  the  bill  would  have  on  the 
Commission's  televislon-CATV  regulatory 
policies.  The  bill  provides  clarifying  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  FCC's  authority  to  regu- 
late CATV  systems.  S.  3635  would  direct  the 
Commission  to  effect  "the  orderly  accommo- 
dation of  both  the  community  antenna  and 
broadcasting  Industries,  in  order  to  secure 
maximum  dlvwsity  of  programming  torough 
the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  broad- 
casting and  the  provision  via  community  an- 
tenna systMns  of  multiple  reception,  origi- 
nation and  related  services". 

On  December  10,  1969,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Trademarks  and  Copy- 
rights reported,  without  recommendation,  S. 
543,  the  Copyright  Revision  Bill,  to  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  bill  proposes  a 
complete  revision  of  the  1909  Copyright  Law. 
Section  111  pertains  to  CATV  systems  and 
Includes  a  compulsory  licensing  arrangement 
for  all  systems  on  a  graduated  scale  from  1  % 
to  5%:  a  "basic  television  service"  quota  of 
signals  for  the  top  50  markets  and  another 
quota  for  all  other  markets;  the  unlimited 
vise  of  aural  signals;  a  surcharge  of  1%  o( 
gross  revenues  for  each  distant  signal  above 
the  allotted  quota;  and  the  "grandfathering" 
of  signals  presently  carried. 

CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING 

On  April  16,  16,  17,  18,  21,  22,  23,  24  and 
26,  1969,  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  held  hearings 
on  H.R.  1237.  to  restrict  the  broadcasting  of 
cigarette  advertisements;  H.R.  6643.  to  ex- 
tend a  clause  in  the  Federal  Cigarette  La- 
beling and  Advertising  Act  of  1966  (Public 
Law  89-92)  prohibiting  any  federal,  state 
or  local  government  from  requiring  health 
warnings  in  cigarette  advertising;  and  re- 
lated WUs.  The  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  held  further 
hearings  on  H.R.  6643  on  June  10,  1969  (H. 
Rept.  No.  91-289).  On  June  18,  1969,  the 
House  passed  HJl.  6543,  a  bUl  requiring  a 
strong  health  warning  on  cigarette  pack- 
ages '  but  preventing  advertising  restrictions 
for  6  years. 


'  "Warning :  The  Surgeon  General  Has  De- 
termined That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dan- 
gerous to  Your  Health  and  May  Cause  Lung 
Cancer  or  other  Diseases." 
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On  July  33.  the  Subcommittee 
ers  ol  the  Senate  Commerce 
hearings  on  HJl.  6543  (S.  Kept 
On  December  12.  1969,  the 
H.R.   6543    In    the   following   si 
spects:    changed  the  statement 
cigarette  packages  to  read 
rette  SmoHlng  Is  Dangerous  to 
revised  the  preemption  provisions 
health-related   regulation  or 
cigarette  advertising  by  any 
authority;    and  banned  all 
tlslng  on  radio  and  television 
Januarr  1. 1971. 

On  March  10.  1970.  the 
Conference    Repnart    (Rept.    No 
H  R.  6543,  the  Public  Health 
ing   Act  of   1969.   with   an 
would   ban   all   cigarette 
radio  and  television  as  of 
and  require  a  new  warning  on  c 
ages  that  would  read 
geon  General  Has  Determined 
Smoking  is  Dangerous  to  Tour 
health  warning  must  be  on  c 
ages   six   months   after  the 
the  bill.  In  addition,  the  bill 
the    Federal    Trade   Commission 
warnings  on  printed  cigarette 
after  July   1.   1971.  The 
was  passed  by  the  House  on 
The  bill  was  signed  by  the 
1.  1970   (Public  Law  91-322). 
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COMMUNICATIONS  SATEIXITE 

On   January   29,    1969.    the 
merce  Committee  reported  S. 
ment  to  the  Communications 
which   modi&es  the  provisions 
of  the  board  of  directors  of 
cations  Satellite  Corporation  sc 
more    accurately    the    relative 
stock  by  stockholders  who  are 
tions  common  carriers,  and 
are   not   communications 
(S.  Rept.  No.  91-6).  The  blU 
by  Comsat  and  was  supported 
Department  and  the  PCC.  The 
the  bill  on  January  31.  1969. 

Hearings  on  H.R.  4314.  a 
were  held  by  the  Hoxise 
elgn  Commerce  Committee   on 
1969  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-24).  The 
S.  17  on  February  19.  1969 
Committee  clarifying  ame 
ary    19,    1969.   the   Senate 
amended  by  the  House.  The 
by  the  President  on  March  12 
Law  91-3). 
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On  March  30,  1969.  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  th^  Hoiise  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Forel^  Commerce 
filed  a  47-page  Report  entitled  "Deceptive 
Programming  Practices"  (H.  Sept.  No.  91- 
108).  The  Report  is  subtitled  "Staging  of 
Marihuana  Broadcast — "Pot  Party  at  a  Uni- 
versity' ".•  I 

The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  has 
also  held  a  series  of  executive  hearings  In 
1969  and  1970  on  the  events  surrounding  the 
preparation  by  CBS  of  a  netwoik  news  docu- 
mentary on  an  attempted  invasion  In  the 
Caribbean,  and  their  Impllcat^ns  on  pres- 
~ent  law  and  policy. 


EDUCATXONAI.  KAOIO  AND   T^JCVISION 

On  April  30  and  May  I 
Conunerce    Committee    held 
8.  1343.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
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bearings    on 

Co^nmunlcatlons 


>Tbe  cutoff  date  was  change^ 
ary  1  to  January  2,  1971,  to 
advertisements  on  the  telecasts 
bowl  games  on  New  Tear's  day 

•  On  April  15,  19.  May  9,  10 
1968.   the  Subcommittee   held 
"Pot    Party    at    a    University' 
broadcast  by  WBBM-TV.  Ch 
ber  1,  2  and  3,  1967.  as  a  specii 
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from  Janu- 

pe^mlt  cigarette 

of  football 

1971. 

and  June  17, 

hearings   on 

a    program 

on  Novem- 

news  report. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Act  to  extend  for  5  years  a  program  of  grants 
for  construction  of  educational  television 
and  radio  broadcasting  facUites  and  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $20  million  In 
fiscal  1970  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  The  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  without  amendment  on  May  8,  1969 
(S.  Rept.  No.  91-167),  and  weis  passed  on 
May  13,  1969.  The  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  held 
hearings  on  June  18  and  19.  1969.  The  Com- 
mittee report  (H.  Rept.  No  91-466)  recom- 
mended amendment  of  S.  1242  to  provide  for 
a  three-year  extension  of  the  program  for 
construction  of  public  broadcasting  facili- 
ties instead  of  the  five-year  extension  pro- 
vided for  in  the  original  bill  and  further 
recommended  the  appropriation  of  $16  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  three  years.  The  House 
passed  S.  1242.  as  amended,  on  October  9. 
1969.  The  Senate  approved  the  amended  bill 
on  May  14,  1969,  whereup>on  It  became  Pub- 
lic Law  91-97  on  October  17,  1969. 

On  April  1  and  2,  1970,  the  Senate  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
S.  3568,  the  PubUc  Broadcasting  Financing 
Act  of  1970,  which  would  authorize  annual 
appropriations  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  from  fiscal  1971  through  fiscal 
1973  for  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary". 
The  bill  would  encourage  private  contribu- 
tions where  a  portion  of  the  federal  funding 
of  the  Corporation  is  to  be  based  on  money 
from  private  sources.  The  bill  was  ordered 
favorably  repwrted  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  April  22.  1970  (S.  Rept.  No.  91- 
879).  On  May  19.  1970.  the  Senate  passed 
S.  3558.  as  amended  by  the  Committee.* 

On  April  14  and  15.  1970,  the  Communi- 
cations and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  held  hearings  on  H.R.  16338.  a 
bill  identical  to  S.  3558.  On  April  37,  1970, 
the  Subcommittee  reconvened  to  consider 
whether  improper  outside  influence  was 
exerted  on  WETA-TV.  a  Washington.  D.C. 
ETTV  station,  to  fire  a  newsman  whose  wife 
had  been  hired  as  a  secretary  to  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell's  wife.  Martha. 

rAIHKZSS    DOCTRINZ 

On  May  19. 1969.  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  filed 
a  159-page  Report  entitled  "The  Palrneaa 
Doctrine  and  Related  Issues"  (H.  Rept.  No. 
91-257).  The  Report  examined  the  FCC's 
policies  on  the  presentation  of  controversial 
Issues  of  public  importance,  broadcast  def- 
amation and  the  equal  time  provisions  of 
Section  315  of  the  Communications  Act. 

GOVERNMENT   ACENCT    FOE  XmUTT    CONSUMERS 

On  February  17.  18.  March  10-13.  17,  19-31 
AprU  21.  22.  25.  May  13-15.  June  36,  27.  30 
and  July  9,  1969.  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  held  bear- 
mgs  on  S.  607.  a  proposal  to  establish  an 
independent  agency  known  as  the  United 
States  Office  of  UtlUty  Consumers'  Counsel 
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'  The  Committee  amendm.ent  contained 
the  following  provision:  "In  order  to  assure 
compliance  with  this  section  and  with  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  requiring  fair  treat- 
ment of  matters  in  the  public  interest,  the 
Oommlaplon  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  require  that  broad- 
cast stations  which  receive  assistance  under 
this  title  (1)  keep  records,  including  audio 
recordings,  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
of  each  program  broadcast  which  Involves 
an  issue  of  public  Importance,  and  (2)  f\ir- 
msh  such  records  to  the  Oommlselon  at  Its 
request.  The  Commission  shall  make  such 
records  available  to  the  public  at  the  re- 
questing party's  cost  under  such  circum- 
stances and  conditions  as  may  be  reasonable 
and  appropriate." 


which  would  represent  the  Interests  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  consumers  before 
Federal  and  State  regiilatory  agencies  on 
matters  pertaining  to  electric,  gas.  telephone, 
and  telegraph  utilities.  The  bill  would  also 
provide  for  grants  and  other  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  State  and  lo- 
cal utility  consumers'  counsels.  No  report 
has  been  issued  to  date. 

HYDE   CONTEMPT   CITATION 

On  October  30.  1969.  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
met  in  executive  session  and  voted  20  to  13 
to  report  and  refer  the  refusal  of  Rosel  Hyde. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  to  grant  access  to  records  sub- 
poenaed by  the  S{>ecial  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations together  with  all  the  facts  in 
connection  therewith  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  the  recommendation  that 
he  be  cited  for  contempt  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  his  refusal  to  comply 
with  a  subpoena  to  the  end  that  he  may  be 
proceeded  against  in  the  manner  and  form 
provided  by  law.  The  Subcommittee  had  re- 
quested and  then  subpoenaed  confidential 
grant  of  a  short-term  renewal  to  WIFE  AM- 
FM.  Indianai>oIl8. 

INVESTIGATION     OF     NEWS     REPORTINC 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  investigated  the  facts 
behind  the  television  reporting  of  the  1968 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chicago. 
The  results  of  their  inquiry  were  presented 
in  a  staff  report  entitled  "Television  Cover- 
age of  the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
Chicago.  minoU.  1968"   (Committee  Print). 

JOINT  BOARD  ON   SEPARATIONS 

See   Uniform   Procedures   on   Separations. 

LAND     MOBILE     ALLOCATIONS 

On  June  9.  10.  11  and  July  25.  1969,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Activities  of  Regulatory 
Agencies  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  held  hearings  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  radio  frequency  spectrum  and  Its  ef- 
fect on  small  business.  The  focus  of  the  hear- 
ings was  on  the  additional  need  for  spec- 
trum created  by  new  technology.  Subse- 
quently, on  April  7.  1970,  the  Committee  filed 
a  Report  entitled  "The  Allocation  of  Radio 
Frequency  Spectrum  and  Its  Impact  on 
Small  Business"  (H,  Rept.  No.  91-982). 

LICENSE    RENEWAL    PEOCXDUXKS 

On  April  29,  1969.  Senator  Pastore  Intro- 
duced S.  2004,  which  would  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  the  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses. 
The  bin  would  bsir  competing  applicants  for 
radio  or  television  licenses  unless  the  licen- 
see had  his  license  revoked  by  the  PCC  for 
failure  to  serve  the  public  Interest.  The  bill 
was  co-sponsored  by  25  Senators.  In  the 
House,  114  bills  similar  or  identical  to  S.  2004 
have  been  Introduced.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  held  hearings  on  August  5,  6 
and  7,  and  December  1  through  5.  1969.  No 
further  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Sub- 
committee. Subsequently,  on  January  15. 
1970.  the  PCC.  by  a  vote  of  6  to  1,  adopted  a 
"PoUcy  Statement  on  Comparative  Hearings 
Involving  Regular  Renewal  Applicants".  Both 
the  Chairman  and  the  senior  Republican  on 
the  Senate  Communications  Subcommittee 
have  indicated  that  they  want  to  observe 
the  effect  of  the  new  PCC  policy  on  license 
renewals  before  determining  whether  or  not 
to  re[K>rt  legislation.  No  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  by  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

MEXICAN     TRKATT 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions held  hearings  on  May  37.  1969.  on  the 
radio  broadcasting  agreements  between  the 
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United  States  and  Mexico  concerning  radio 
broadcasting  in  the  standard  broadcasting 
band  (535-1605  kHz)  and  pre-sunrise  and 
postsunset  operation  (Ex.  B.,  91st  Cong.,  let 
Sess. ) .  Both  agreements  were  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  June  19,  1969. 

MOTION     PICTXniE     CLASSIFICATION     SYSTEM 

Senator  McClellan  has  annoimced  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Trademarks  and 
Copyrights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  conduct  hearings  on  film  classifi- 
cation prior  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Ses- 
sion. During  the  First  Session,  he  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  motion  picture  producers 
and  the  Motion  Picture  Association  Inquir- 
ing whether  they  contemplate  offering  for 
sale  to  television  stations  films  which  have 
been  classified  as  unsuitable  for  viewing  by 
minors.  He  also  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  the  Na- 
tional Cable  Television  Association,  the  net- 
works and  commercial  television  stations  in- 
quiring whether  they  believe  that  the  show- 
ing of  such  films  on  television  would  be  con- 
sistent with  their  responsibility  to  act  In  the 
public  Interest. 

NEWSPAPER    PRESERVATION    ACT 

On  January  30,  1970.  the  Senate  passed 
S.  1520.  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 
which  woiold  exempt  local  newspapers  from 
the  antitrust  laws  and  permit  them  as  sep- 
arate entitles  to  combine  their  mechanical 
and  routine  operations  In  the  interests  of 
enabling  falling  newspapers  to  remain  In 
business  (S.  Rept.  No.  91-635).  The  Senate. 
by  a  vote  of  63  to  13.  rejected  an  amendment 
submitted  by  Senator  Mclntyre,  which  would 
redefine  the  term  "newspaper  owner"  to 
mean  a  person  who  owns  or  controls  a  single 
newspaper  publication,  but  who  does  not  own 
or  control  any  other  newspaper  publication 
or  any  radio  or  television  station,  and  Is  not 
a  party  in  a  Joint  venture  In  any  such  busi- 
ness activities."  The  bill  now  awaits  action 
In  the  House,  where  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  fa- 
vorably reported  a  similar  measure  (H.R.  279) 
on  May  19. 1970. 

OFFICE    OF   TELKCOMMTTNICATIONS   POLICY 

On  February  9.  1970,  President  Nixon  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  of  1970.  which  would  establish  an  OfBce 
of  Telecommunications  Policy  in  the  Office  of 
the  President  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-222).  The  new 
Office  would  serve  as  the  President's  princi- 
pal adviser  on  domestic  and  international 
telecommunications  policy  and  would  help 
formulate  policies  and  coordinate  operations 
for  the  federal  government's  communica- 
tions system.  The  new  office  would  not  ac- 
quire any  prerogatives  or  functions  of  the 
PCC,  but  would  take  over  the  functions  of 
the  Director  of  Telecommunications  Manage- 
ment in  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness. The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and 
Legislative  Reorganization  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  held 
hearings  on  President  Nixon's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  on  March  9  and  10, 1970.  The  bear- 
ings also  Included  consideration  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  (H.  Res.  841)  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Gallagher.  On  March  19. 
1970.  the  Committee  Issued  a  report  rejecting 
H.  Res.  841  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-930).  Under  5 
U.S.C.  5  906.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  be- 
came effective  on  April  20. 1970.  since  neither 


»  On  January  19, 1970,  Senator  Mclntyre  In- 
troduced 8.  3306.  the  Independent  Media 
Preservation  Act,  a  bill  to  alevlate  the  trend 
toward  concentration  In  the  newspaper  and 
broadcast  media  In  the  United  States  by 
prohibiting  the  ownership  by  a  dally  news- 
paper station  located  in  the  same  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  In  which  the 
paper  is  published.  The  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  Is  still  awaiting  action. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Senate  nor  the  House  voted  to  disap- 
prove the  Plan  within  60  days  after  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress.* 

PAT  IV 

Twenty-two  bills  were  Introduced  In  the 
House  during  the  First  Session  which  would 
prohibit  the  FCC  from  authorizing  pay  tele- 
vision operations.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  and  Power  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  this  legislation  on  No- 
vember 18,  19.  30,  21,  24,  and  December  0, 
10,  11,  and  12, 1969. 

On  April  29.  1970.  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  by  a 
vote  of  15  to  13,  reported  favorably  to  the 
House  H.R.  16418.  amended,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  subscription 
television  broadcasting  in  the  public  inter- 
est (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1110).  Under  H.R.  16418. 
as  amended  by  the  Committee,  subscription 
television  authorizations  would  be  limited 
to  communities  having  at  least  four  conven- 
tional commercial  television  stations.  STV 
stations  would  be  prohibited  from  carrying 
commercial  advertisements  and  would  be  re- 
quired to  broadcast  at  least  8  hours  a  day. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  not  more  than 
45%  of  total  STV  programming  for  any  day. 
and  not  more  than  60%  In  the  period  from 
7  p.m.  to  11  p.m..  may  consist  of  feature 
films  and  sports  events. 

PHONOGRAPH     RECORD     PAYMENTS 

Section  114  of  S  643.  the  Copyright  Revi- 
sion Bill,  would  require  broadcasting  sta- 
tions to  make  an  additional  payment  of  2% 
of  their  gross  income  to  be  divided  between 
record  manufacturers  and  recording  artists. 
This  would  be  In  addition  to  the  stations' 
payments  to  ASCAP.  BMI.  and  SESAC.  As 
noted  in  the  CATV  section,  supra,  on  De- 
cember 10.  1969.  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents. Trademarks  and  Copyrights  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  reported,  without 
recommendations.  S.  543.  to  the  full  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

QtTESTIONING    OF    PCC    COMMISSIONERS 

See  Yearly  Review. 

REDUCED    POLITICAL    RATES 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations held  hearings  on  October  21.  22.  and 
23.  1969  on  S.  2876,  the  Campaign  Broad- 
cast Reform  Act,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  to  provide  candidates  for 
Congressional  offices  opportunities  to  pur- 
chase broadcast  time  from  television  sta- 
tions at  reduced  rates  (S.  Rept.  No.  91-751). 
On  March  25,  1970,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  reported  S.  3637,  a  bill  which  re- 
moved the  "equal  time"  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 315  for  Presidential  elections  and  low- 
ered the  maximum  amount  broadcasters 
could  charge  political  candidates  to  the  sta- 
tion's lowest  charge  for  the  same  amount  of 
time  in  the  same  time  period.  On  April  14, 
1970,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  58  to  27.  passed 
S.  3637  after  adopting  amendments  requir- 
ing broadcast  stations  to  maintain  records  of 
station  unit  charges  and  establishing  a  for- 
mula to  govern  the  maximum  amount  which 
may  be  expended  on  electronic  media  In  be- 
half of  Presidential,  Vice-Presidential,  and 
Congressional  candidates  in  general  elec- 
tions. 

On  June  2,  1970,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  and  Power  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce will  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  13721  and 
identical  bUls  and  S.  2876. 

SATELLITE    COMMUNICATIONS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Space  Sciences  and 
Applications  of  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 


•  As  of  May  31,  1970,  the  President  had  not 
submitted  to  the  Senate  nominations  for  the 
offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Telecommunlcationa  Policy. 
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nautlcs  Committee  held  hearings  on  De- 
cember 16,  17,  18,  and  19,  1969,  on  the  assess- 
ment of  space  communications  technology 
and  the  applications  of  satellites  to  domestic 
U.S.  communication.  Comsat  and  AT&T  were 
the  principal  witnesses.  On  March  3,  1970, 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics filed  a  Report  entitled  "Assessment 
of  Space  Communications  Technology"  (H. 
Rept.  91-859). 

The  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Policy  and  Scientific  Developments  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  ASairs  held 
hearings  on  May  13.  14,  15,  and  22,  1969  and 
April  23,  28.  and  30.  1970.  on  International 
Issues  In  satellite  communications.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee,  the  hear- 
ings contain  a  report  entitled  "Analysis  and 
Findings",  written  statements  submitted  by 
experts  at  the  Subcommittee's  request,  copies 
of  pertinent  documents  on  space  broadcast- 
ing, and  a  bibliography  compiled  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

"trafficking" 

On  May  19,  1969.  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  filed  a 
Report  (H.  Rept.  91-256)  entitled  "Traffick- 
ing In  Broadcast  Station  Licenses  and  Con- 
struction Permits".'  Subsequently,  on  June 
30.  1969.  Congressman  Staggers.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee.  Introduced  H.R.  13257  which 
would  permit  the  transfer  of  station  licenses 
or  construction  permits  only  after  the  FCC 
made  additional  findings  and  held  additional 
proceedings  before  approving  the  transfer. 

TV  radiation 

The  Public  Health  and  Welfare  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  held  hearings  on 
television  radiation  hazards  of  electronic 
products  on  May  23,  1969.  Testimony  was 
received  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1968    (PubUc  Law  90-602). 

UNIFORM    PROCEDURES    ON    SEPARATIONS 

On  December  9.  1969,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Conunittee  held  hearings  on  S.  1917. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
to  establish  a  Federal-State  Joint  Board  to 
prescribe  uniform  procedures  for  deter- 
mimng  what  part  of  the  property  and  ex- 
penses of  communications  common  carriers 
shall  be  considered  as  used  in  interstate  and 
Intrastate  telephone  service.  On  February 
24  and  25.  1970,  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  held 
hearings  on  HJt.  12150,  a  companion  bill  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Rooney.  Neither 
Committee  has  acted  cm  this  leg^lslation  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  the  PCC  to  create  a 
Federal-State  Joint  Board  on  separations 
with  the  National  Association  of  Regula- 
tory Utility  Commissioners  (NARUC).  On 
May  6.  1970.  the  Commission,  acting  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Section  410  of 
the  Communications  Act,  convened  a  Joint 
Board  to  preside  over  a  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing on  Jurisdictional  separations  proceduree. 
The  Joint  Board  will  be  composed  of  the 
Commission's  three-member  Telephone  Com- 
mittee and  four  state  commissioners  nomi- 
nated by  NARUC  and  approved  by  the  PCC. 

VIOLENCE   ON   TELEVISION 

Twelve  Joint  resolutions  sponsored  by 
seventy-four  Congressmen  were  introduced 


'The  Special  Subcommittee  conducted 
hearings  on  the  D.  H.  Overmyer  acquisition 
and  transfer  of  five  UHF  television  station 
construction  permits  on  December  15,  1967, 
July  16.  17.  19,  31  and  August  1,  1968.  The 
above  Report  was  subtitled  "Acquisition  and 
Transfer  of  Five  Overmyer  Television  Con- 
struction Permits." 
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In  January  and  February  1969 
FCC  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
investigation  of  the  effects  of 
violence  In  television  program  i 
tlons  were  referred  to  the 
tee    on    Interstate    and    Forelg^ 
and  await  action. 

On  March  12.  19.  and  20 
committee  on  Communication! 
ate  Commerce  Committee  held 
the   effect    which   television 
crime  and   violence   have  on 
and    the   Surgeon   General's   s 
problem.  At  the  hearings. 
William  H.  Stewart  announced 
tlonal    Institute    of    Mental 
sponsor  a  year-long.  SI  million 
effects   of   televised    violence    < 
30.  1969,  the  Surgeon  General 
the  Senate  Commerce  Commltt^ 
progress  report  on  the  study. 

In  March  1969.  the  Senate 
mlttee  released  a  staff  repwrt 
sis  of  the  Character  of  Violence 
and  Violence  as  Expressed 
slon".  The  repwrt  was  prepared 
committee  on  Communication^ 
brary  of  Congress. 

WFLLS  AND  BtntCH  N0MIM|kT10NS 

The  Senate  Committee  on 
hearings  on  October  15  and  27 
nominations  of  Dean  Burch  and 
to  be  members  of  the  Federal 
tlons  Commission.  The  Senate 
nominations  on  October  30, 196^ 

X-RATED  m.MS 

See  Motion  Picture  Classi&cktlon  System. 

TEARLT  RKVirW  OF  FCC  ACT  IVmSS 

On  March  4  and  5,  1969,  the  S  ubcommittee 
on  Communications  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  held  hearingi  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  a  progress  teport  on  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Coi  amunlcatlons 
Commission  during  the  past  y«ar.  On  March 
6.  1969,  a  review  of  activities  dt  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  during  1969 
was  also  the  subject  of  hearing^  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  and  Power 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  eind 
Foreign  Commerce.  Chairman  Hyde  and  sev- 
eral other  Commissioners  appeared  before 
both  Committees  and  repwrted  bn  the  activi- 
Ues  and  problems  of  the  FCC  d^lng  the  past 
year. 
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PENDLETON  FARMERS- 


SOCIETY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOT3TH   CAaoLnck 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESl  UTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pendle- 
ton Farmers'  Society  is  the  oldest  agri- 
cultural society  in  America.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn once  belonged  to  this  society.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  noticed  an 
article  which  first  appeared  i^  the  Febru- 
ary 16.  1927,  Summerville,  $.C..  Journal 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  miany  agricul- 
turalists and  historians  thrpughout  the 
South.  This  article  is  as  fol  ows: 
Pekslktoi*    Pasmers'    G  ocnerr 

Pendleton.  February   16 — An^erica 
farmer's  organization,  the 
era'  society,  held  Its  112tb 
here  last  week,  electing  offlceiJB 
members,  two  honorary 
to  turn   over  several   historical 
years  old,  to  the  library  of 

The  two  honorary   members 
Wilton  E.  Hall,  editor  Anders^in 
ent,   and   Hub«rt  F.   Lee 
paperman. 

Officers  elected  were  Rev.  W|.  H.  Mills,  of 


Pen  lleton 
anaual 


Cle  mson 


s  oldest 
Farm- 
meeting 
thirty  new 
and  voting 
books.   200 
College, 
elected   were 
Independ- 
Columbla   news- 
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Clemson  College,  president;  James  Hunter. 
Pendleton,  vice-president;  J.  J.  Sltton,  Pen- 
dleton, secretary  and  treasurer  while  Profes- 
sor W.  H.  Barre,  of  Clemson  College,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Col.  J.  C.  Stribling  as  cor- 
responding secretary. 

Colonel  Stribling,  famed  for  action  with 
his  company  of  "Red  Shirts",  the  first  to 
wear  that  color  during  the  troublesome  days 
of  '76  has  been  Instrumental  In  keeping  the 
Farmer's  Society  Intensively  active  and  has 
served  as  its  president. 
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SPEECH  TO  THE  TEXAS  BREAKFAST 
CLUB  BY  RANDY  PENDLETON 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group  of 
Texans  gathers  for  breakfast  in  the  Ray- 
bum  Building  on  alternating  Thursdays. 
and  at  the  most  recent  meeting  we  were 
privileged  to  have  as  our  guest  speaker, 
Hon.  Randy  Pendleton,  director  of  State- 
Federal  relations  for  Gov.  Preston  Smith. 

Since  Randy  Pendleton  accosted  the 
problems  of  politics  in  such  a  light- 
hearted  vein,  and  since  many  of  our  col- 
leagues are  notoriously  in  need  of  some 
new  jokes,  I  thought  they  might  enjoy 
reading  these  remarks,  which  I  include 
at  this  mint  in  the  Record  : 

Speech  by  Ranot  Pendleton 

First,  I  want  to  dispel  the  rumors  that 
this  Inflated  t2.25  price  Includes  a  t3  break- 
fast and  a  two-bit  speaker.  This  speech  is 
worth  every  penny  I'm  being  paid  for  It.  I 
also  want  to  thank  you  Hutch  for  that  well 
prepared,  well  presented  and  well  deserved 
introduction.  Seldom,  (if  ever),  have  I  heard 
anything  that  I  enjoyed  more  or  agreed  with 
so  completely. 

You  know.  Introductions  are  always  in- 
teresting— I  recall  one  gentleman  who  used 
that  old  phrase  "The  next  speaker  needs  no 
introduction — he  went  on  to  add  "even  If 
I  told  you  all  there  is  to  know  about  him — 
you  still  wouldn't  remember  him". 

Even  at  that  Its  better  than  the  M.C.  of  a 
political  rally  who  decided  to  liven  things  up 
by  allowing  the  opponents  to  Introduce  each 
other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  intro- 
duction took  twenty  of  the  thirty  minutes 
allotted  for  his  opponent's  speech.  He  evi- 
dently knew  too  much  about  his  opponent — 
what  a  crook  he  was,  how  loose  his  morals 
were,  what  a  long  line  of  horse  thieves  he 
came  from — as  a  matter  of  fact  he  told 
everirthing !  After  the  introduction  his  oppo- 
nent arose  and  said.  "I  don't  know  that  I  can 
add  anything  about  myself  that  my  opponent 
hasn't  talked  about  except  my  nationality — 
I  am  a  Philistine  and  I've  just  been  slain  by 
the  Jaw-bone  of  an  ass ! 

I  first  began  preparing  my  speech  to  teU 
you  what  I,  as  Director  of  Sute-Pederal  Re- 
lations do  in  Washington.  We  operate  from 
crisis  to  crisis — the  Important  matters  rang- 
ing from  who  manufactures  the  pickled  okra 
served  at  a  San  Antonio  convention  to  oU 
Imports,  to  natural  disasters.  My  duties  are 
so  diverse  they  are  difficult  to  relate.  I  some- 
times feel  I  am  the  most  underpaid  legal 
researcher  In  Washington  and  at  other  times 
I  feel  like  the  most  overpaid  errand  boy. 
Nevertheless,  I  want  to  say  at  tbe  outset  that 
the  assistance,  guidance  and  cooperation  I 
have  received  from  our  Texas  delegation  has 
made  the  past  eleven  months  a  great  ex- 
perience. 

Having  exhausted  the  first  topic  I  then 
thought   I'd   tell   you   about   what  I  know 


about  our  Federal  Government  and  its  oper- 
ation, but  then  I  was  at  a  loss  as  to  how 
we  could  kill  the  next  twenty-five  of  my 
thirty  minutes. 

So  I  finally  decided  to  tell  you  something 
that  I  know  a  great  deal  about  and  which 
requires  no  expertise — Texas  pontics! 

I  could  talk  tbe  rest  of  the  day  about  the 
brUliant  and  unsurpassed  record  I  made 
during  my  eight  years  in  public  office.  I  like 
to  sp>eak  on  this  subject  wherever  there  is  the 
slightest  interest  in  it.  and  frankly  you  have 
shown  the  slightest  interest  of  any  group  I 
ever  appeared  before.  Like  the  first  Texas 
political  casualty  of  Medicare,  I  left  the  po- 
litical arena  because  of  "Illness  and  fa- 
tigue"— the  voters  were  "sick  and  tired  of 
me." 

I  actually  retired  a  winner — as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  was  the  only  man  from  the  73rd 
Legislative  District  to  ever  run  unopposed 
for  three  consecutive  tenas.  I  wasn't  much, 
but  I  was  all  they  had.  Recently  my  dad  was 
asked,  "Has  Randy's  being  in  politics  had 
any  real  value?"  Dad  replied,  "Yes,  it  cured 
his    mother    from    bragging    about    blm". 

I  remember  what  a  sage  old  member  told 
me  when   I  first   went   to  the  Texas  House, 

"The  first  six  weeks  you  will  walk  around  In 
amazed  wonderment  asking  yourself  what  In 
heU  you  are  doing  here — then  you'll  spend 
the  rest  of  your  time  wondering  what  tbe 
hell  ole  so-and-so  Is  doing  here." 

I  have  heard  some  voice  a  concern  that 
we  are  producing  few  statesmen  and  I  think 
I  have  found  the  reason  why.  We  put  them 
In  debt  running  for  office  In  ridiculously  ex- 
pensive campaigns;  run  them  to  death  going 
to  unimportant,  ill-planned  meetings  and 
ceremonial  affairs:  keep  them  in  debt  with 
extra  travel,  office  expenses  and  expected  In- 
creased living  standards;  make  a  messenger 
boy  of  them  by  non-duty  related  demands; 
pay  them  poorly  and  furnish  them  with  in- 
adequate help;  give  them  no  time  to  medi- 
tate, plan,  create  or  actually  administer  the 
affairs  of  office.  We  then  destroy  their  effec- 
tiveness as  well  as  their  reputation  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  vulgar.  Irresponsible  and 
vicious  campaigns;  and  are  too  willing  to 
believe  slander,  libel  and  unjustified  criti- 
cism of  them  after  they  take  office. 

FranklyTTexas  and  Texans  have  been  get- 
ting a  lot  better  public  officials  and  govern- 
ment that  we  deserve. 

I  hope  the  luck  holds  or  that  someday 
soon  the  people  will  decide  to  stop  pla;rlng 
games  and  will  resolve  to  start  thinking  and 
Investigating  and  wUl  clean-up  a  hodge- 
podge of  archaic  statutes  and  constitutional 
restrictions  and  demand  that  our  Oulja 
board  selection  system  will  be  supplanted  by 
a  dignified  and  In-depth  discussion  of  the 
real  Issues  confronting  our  State;  and  ac- 
cord to  those  In  public  office,  tbe  respect  due 
what  should  be  a  worthy  profession  and  a 
noble  calling.  I  remember  two  of  my  mother's 
friends  told  me  they  didn't  vote  for  me.  Dis- 
appointedly I  asked  why.  They  responded 
that  I  was  a  fine  young  man  and  they  didn't 
want  me  rtUned  by  service  In  the  Texas  Leg- 
islature. They  weren't  Joking  Uke  the  fellow 
at  the  drug  store  who  said  he  woiUd  vote 
for  the  Devil  before  he'd  support  me.  I  re- 
sponded by  asking  for  ills  supp>ort  In  the 
event  his  friend  declined  to  run.  Really  don't 
think  his  first  preference  could  have  afforded 
the  campcUgn  anyway. 

However,  I  was  lucky — I  ran  four  times 
and  spent  less  than  $2500  (the  last  three 
were  unopposed).  The  election  came  and 
went  and  the  people  of  Texas  so  universally 
recognized  ability  and  merit  that  I  was  ac- 
cused of  stealing  votes. 

Luckily,  I  didn't  have  to  raise  money  be- 
cause nobody  wants  to  gamble  on  a  twenty- 
four  year  old  who  hadn't  proven  himself. 
It  should  be  noted  for  the  record,  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  sincere,  public-spirited 
citizens  In  Texas  who  understand  campaign 
costs  and  related  expenses  and  who  donate 
money  because  they  want  to  keep  good  men 
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in  office  In  order  that  Texas  might  continue 
to  have  responsible  government. 

Unfortunately,  there  aren't  enough  to  go 
around  and  with  campaign  and  other  ex- 
penses skyrocketing.  It  becomes  more  and 
more  of  a  problem.  Will  Rogers  once  said, 
"Politics  has  got  so  expensive  that  It  takes 
lots  of  money  to  even  get  beat  with".  He 
should  be  around  today! 

A  man's  conduct,  background  and  moral 
scruples  seem  to  be  of  little  value  In  a  cam- 
paign. I  remember  asking  a  gentleman  for 
his  support  and  with  the  vilest  of  language 
he  told  me  he  wouldn't  vote  for  me  if  I  were 
St.  Peter.  That  was  obvious — If  I  were  St. 
Peter  there  was  no  way  he  could  have  lived 
in  my  district. 

In  governing  the  conduct  of  men  and 
women  In  office,  there  Is  a  point  at  which 
the  law  stops  and  the  public  official  proceeds 
on  moral  conscience.  That  area  of  conduct 
too.  should  have  some  written  stsindards  or 
guides  embodied  In  a  practical  but  strict 
code  of  ethics. 

I  am  sure  that  you  would  say  an  official 
should  accept  nothing  from  those  who  have 
matters  pending  In  his  office,  but  what  about 
those  who  have  no  pending  matters  or  none 
anticipated?  There  are  many  in  the  latter 
category  in  Texas.  What  about  the  appre- 
ciation dinners  that  are  now  being  spon- 
sored, coupled  with  widespread  solicitation 
for  high-priced  tickets  to  help  raise  cam- 
paign and  related  expense  money?  Are  they 
proper  vehicles  to  pay  a  deficit;  If  so.  should 
the  deficit  Include  unusual  living  or  office 
expenses? 

Btisy  people  require  relaxation.  Is  it  proper 
for  a  public  official  to  accept  a  deer  hunt- 
ing, football  game  or  fishing  trip  from  an 
individual  or  corporation?  Should  a  public 
official  accept  an  honorarium  for  making  a 
speech?  Would  the  nature  of  the  organiza- 
tion affect  your  answers? 

To  what  extent  should  an  office  holder 
assist  constituents  and  where  docs  It  be- 
come undue  influence  peddling  by  him  or 
his  staff?  I  leave  these  questions  for  you  to 
answer  because  your  elected  officials  face 
them  dally. 

Let  me  say  that  most  public  officials  I 
have  known  have  been  dedicated,  honest, 
sincere  and  hardworking  men  and  women. 
In  fact,  many  of  them  could  be  making  much 
more  money  In  business  and  could  at  the 
same  time  have  a  more  pleasant  life.  Public 
officials  work  under  more  pressure  than  a 
deep  sea  diver — take  more  criticism  than  a 
poor  man  with  an  ambitious  mother-in- 
law — suffer  greater  temptations  than  a  shop- 
lifter in  Fort  Knox — and  are  expected  to  be 
everywhere  at  once — with  his  eyes  like  a 
chaperone  at  a  prom  on  a  warm  spring  night. 

A  public  official  must  have  the  eyes  of  an 
Indian  Scout  so  he  can  follow  the  trail  of 
public  opinion — avoid  being  ambushed  along 
the  way — and  cover  his  tracks  from  the 
voters. 

It  helps  for  the  public  official  to  have  a 
good  appetite  so  he  can  eat  crow,  with  bum- 
ble pie  for  dessert — a  big  mouth  Is  an  occu- 
pational necessity  so  he  wont  be  too  uncom- 
fortable when  he  puts  his  foot  in  It  I 

'Sometimes  a  good  public  official  must  be  a 
busybody  and  at  other  times  he  must  be  like 
a  stubborn  mule — having  a  strong  will  and 
stronger  won't.  Now  and  then  It  means  get- 
ting mad  and  very  often  standing  alone  In 
the  belief  that  you  are  right  and  the  crowd 
Is  wrong.  It  means  being  a  wet  blanket  and 
sacrificing  your  popularity  on  the  altar  of 
self-respect. 

It  Isn't  easy  to  be  a  good  public  official 
and  a  real  leader  when  every  Issue  has  two 
sides  with  good  people — and  perhaps  cam- 
paign contributors — standing  on  both  of 
them.  It  even  gets  tougher  at  election  time 
when  there  are  two  sides  to  every  office — 
inside  and  outside. 

A  good  public  official  must  be  as  Uvely  as  a 
cheerleader  so  he  can  be  up  in  tbe  air  one 
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minute  and  flat  on  his  face  the  next,  and 
stlU  have  the  voters  roaring  for  him. 

He  has  to  be  a  contortionist  too,  so  he  can 
keep  bis  ear  to  the  groimd.  his  finger  on  the 
pulse,  bis  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  his  nose  to 
the  grindstone,  and  straddle  tbe  fence  all  at 
tbe  same  time. 

When  an  individual  makes  a  commitment 
to  public  service,  he  should  be  reconciled  to 
the  fact  that  he  and  his  whole  family  must 
live  In  an  open-doored  glass  house  with  the 
windows  clean  and  the  curtains  open.  He  has 
to  be  adept  at  dodging  rocks  and  it  takes 
only  a  short  time  vmtll  he  questions  whether 
it  Is  a  glass  house  or  a  dog  house. 

Tbe  hardest  thing  for  me  to  get  used  to 
was  unjust  criticism —  and  I'm  still  not  used 
to  It.  I  dont  mean  differences  of  opinion, 
criticism  of  the  way  a  public  official  votes, 
runs  his  office  or  what  he  says — these  are  and 
should  be  fair  game. 

I  mean  the  "loose  talk",  rtimors  and  out- 
right lies  about  public  officials  and  the  all 
too  prevalent  belief  tiiat  a  person  turns  crook 
the  minute  he  enters  public  office.  I  realize 
the  truth  In  Harry  Truman's  statement,  "If 
you  can't  stand  the  beat,  stay  out  of  the 
kitchen",  but  a  fellow  just  passing  through 
shouldn't  get  scorched.  Holding  public  office 
Is  hard  on  the  famUles  too.  The  wife  has  to 
learn  early  that  every  morning  she  has  to 
keep  her  temper  and  be  content  to  stare  at 
the  Want  Ads  on  the  back  of  the  political 
section  until  her  husband  reads  what  every- 
body says  about  him.  How  Is  It  possible  for 
wives  to  understand  politics  when  they  have 
to  depend  almost  entirely  on  their  htisbands 
for  their  political  education?  Fran  has 
learned  something  since  coming  to  Washing- 
ton. She  proudly  explained.  "If  a  conservative 
doesn't  understand  something  he  opposes  It, 
whereas  a  liberal  supports  It".  Too  bad  we 
can't  simplify  things  to  where  somone  could 
understand. 

I  know  at  this  point  you  don't  understand 
why  I  chose  this  topic. 

I  chose  It  for  three  reasons ; 

(1)  all  of  you  are  interested  in  Texas 

(2)  all  of  you  are  Interested  In  politics 

(3)  all  of  you  have  experienced  some  of 
the  things  I  have  talked  about — or  will  if 
you  stay  arovmd  the  political  arena 

My  speech  teacher  In  college  told  us  If  we 
couldn't  be  Informative  In  public  speaking, 
be  kind  enough  to  select  a  subject  you  have 
In  common  with  yotir  audience. 

Texas  Politics — I've  planned  to  write  a 
book  but  my  publisher  looked  at  my  material 
and  suggested  we  keep  It  a  secret.  Rtimors 
are  part  of  the  sjxwk  and  trade  as  well  as  a 
trial  and  tribulation  of  office  holding.  Who's 
going  to  run  for  what?  Did  you  know  that 
so-and-so  was  out  to  get  whatcha  call  him? 

Therefore,  as  all  good  speakers  say  In  clos- 
ing— I'll  leave  you  with  two  thoughts.  For 
those  of  you  not  holding  pubUc  office,  you 
have  to  be  careful  in  Washington  not  to  get 
to  believing  your  own  rumors.  For  those  of 
you  holding  public  office.  I  ask  you  to  re- 
member, a  statesman  makes  the  occasion, 
but  the  occasion  makes  the  politician. 
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the  United  Nations  and  I  include  it  in  the 
Rkcord: 

OlTB   MaBCH   of    HKAKTS 

The  minds  of  men  march  on  In  condave 

here. 
The  words  of  science  cadenclng  the  tune; 
They  weigh   the  masses  moving  high   and 

clear. 
They  count  the  strata  of  tbe  modest  moon. 

They  know  there  Is  a  rhythm  still  to  find, 
For  there  Is  tension  In  the  static  air; 
There  is  an  essence  that  is  tinconfined, 
Companionate  to  science  and  as  fair. 

A  quality  completes  the  lives  of  men 

In  which  their  tautlng  tensions  find  release; 

The  history  of  life  defines  again 

The  longing,  searching  excellence  of  peace. 

The  hearts  of  men  must  move  In  cadence 

sweet. 
They  must  mark  love  upon  ascending  scroll; 
Our  marching  hearts  must  make  this  world 

complete — 
Lord  Ood  at  Love,  make  Thou  oxir  nations 

whole. 


THE   25TH   ANNIVERSARY   OP   THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLOKAOC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have, 
on  occasion,  submitted  for  publication  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  the  work  of 
Colorado's  poet  laureate.  Milford  E. 
Shields.  Mr.  Shields  has  written  a  poem 
in  recognition  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 


COMMENCEMENT   ADDRESS   BY 
DANIEL  P.  MOYNIHAN 


HON.  THOBIAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  MA  ssACHtTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  O'NEnJj  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  In- 
troduce for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues the  commencement  address  given 
by  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  at  Fordham 
University.  His  concern  centers  on  the 
necessity  for  everyone  to  be  reminded  of 
the  need  for  truthful  discussion  of  Is- 
sues and  Intellectual  tolerance.  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan is  to  be  commended  for  making 
these  points  very  clear. 

We  all  know  of  Mr.  Moynihan's  au- 
thoritative and  respected  works  in  the 
field  of  social  science.  His  understanding 
of  the  complexities  of  society  deserve 
recognition.  Mr.  Moynihan's  attempts  to 
offer  insight  into  society  and  subsequent 
channels  for  solutions  to  our  problems 
are  meritorious.  Since  his  concern  is  ex- 
emplified by  his  desire  to  understand 
the  direction  of  society  and  offer  sugges- 
tlcHis  to  make  America  a  healthier  coun- 
try, we  must  attend  his  remarks  and 
value  his  insight. 

The  address  follows : 

COMMXNCKMXNT    ADDRESS    BT    DAHIXL    P. 
MOTNIHAN 

Some  years  ago  the  Al  Smith  Dinner, 
which  the  New  York  Archdiocese  gives  to 
support  of  Its  hospital  program,  took  place 
on  an  occasion  that  Cardinal  ^>eUman's 
presence  was  required  In  Rome.  Father  Oan- 
non  substituted  as  host  and  upon  rising  con- 
fronted at  the  outset  what  had  to  be  tbe 
dlsappototment  of  the  bespangled,  affluent 
assembly  gathered  at  the  Waldorf  for  the 
annual  ritual.  "I  can  imagine  how  you  feel," 
said  he.  "Here  you've  paid  a  hundred  dollars 
apiece  to  see  a  bird  of  paradise,  and  what 
do  you  get  but  an  old  black  crow  to  a  prot- 
estant  suit." 

You  might  well  be  thinking  similar 
thoughts  of  your  commencement  speaker. 
Not  exactly  what  you  paid  for.  But  I  would 
ask  that  you  consider  my  pUght.  For  years 
I  was  thought  too  radical  to  be  tovlted  to 
Fordham.  Of  a  auddent  I  am  not  radical 
enough  to  be  assured  a  welcome.  Life,  as 
President  Kennedy  used  to  say.  Is  not  fair. 
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But  there  Is  something  to  Ue  learned  from 
everything,  and  I  would  like  to  set  this  sub- 
ject of  differing  perception^  of  a  single 
reality  as  the  subject  of  my  address. 

A  quite  striking  instance  of  this  phenome- 
non,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  occurred  early  In 
the  life  of  the  present  administration.  Secre- 
tary Rogers  arrived  at  the  t>epartment  of 
State  to  find  that  part  of  hlk  dally  routine 
was  an  early  morning  brleflag  by  a  young 
PVarelgn  Service  Officer  on  world  events  of 
the  preceding  twenty-four  h<jurs.  Day  after 
day  went  by.  and  while  the  arlnclpal  topics 
of  the  briefing  occasslonally!  changed,  the 
central  message  was  singular  and  sustained. 
Everywhere,  everything  was  gi)lng  wrong.  Al- 
ways, the  United  States  was  ito  blame.  One 
morning  the  Secretary's  cheerful  nature  re- 
belled. "Don't  you."  he  asked,  "have  any 
good  news?"  The  young  Forefcn  Service  Of- 
ficer paused,  shuffled  through  his  pap>ers.  and 
then  In  a  fiat  voice  replied,  'jwell,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, there  Is  an  Item  here  ijhat  the  Aswan 
Dam  Is  leaking." 

Anyone  who  has  been  much  involved  with 
government  or  public  affairs  m.  say.  the  last 
decade  Is  likely,  I  believe,  to  nave  pondered 
this  phenomenon.  It  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of 
one  man's  gain  being  anotheiTs  loss  That  Is 
the  least  of  it.  Rather  It  baa  to  do  with  a 
gestalt  of  politics  In  which  t|ie  summation 
of  the  same  set  of  events  for  lone  Individual 
or  group  produces  a  wholly  different  result 
than  that  for  another.  It  Is  the  clash  of  per- 
ception Just  as  often  as  the  cBsh  of  Interest 
that  shapes  the  politics  of  a  ioclety  such  as 
ours.  It  Is  a  subject  worthy  of  jgreater  atten- 
tion. 

There  has  not.  I  think,  beeij  a  time  In  re- 
cent history  In  which  this  phenomenon  has 
been  more  In  evidence.  It  is.  I  further  be- 
lieve, an  essential  clue  to  the  nature  of  the 
American  crisis. 

That  there  Is  such  a  crlsU  no  one  need 
doubt.  But  It  Is  not.  as  som  >  seem  to  be- 
lieve, and  others  behave  as  if  they  believed, 
an  Instantaneous  crisis,  the  uork  of  a  very 
few  men.  and  a  very  few  events.  It  Is  rather 
a  condition  that  has  built  up  over  some 
years  of  the  past,  and  which  we  must  not 
expect  to  recede,  if  indeed  it  s  to  recede  at 
all.  for  some  years  to  come. 

Those  who  seek  to  anticipate  movements  In 
the  politics  and  culture  of  a  ioclety  such  as 
oxirs  are  exposed  to  the  perverse  danger  that 
when,  on  occasion,  one  Is  rig  tit.  the  events 
anticipated  arrive  with  something  less  than 
the  Impact  of  reality.  I  would  imagine  this 
to  be  the  experience  of  thoie — I  was  not 
among  them — who  early  perceived  what 
would  be  the  Inevitable  couise  of  military 
Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia.  One  recalls 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen  refer,  In  1982,  to  Vietnam 
as  the  "Top  Secret  War"  or  Ulchard  Good- 
win leaving  Washington  In  IflSS  with  a  ter- 
rible certainty  as  to  what  irould  happen. 
One  wonders  If  there  has  not  l«en.  for  them, 
an  almost  deja  vu  quality  to  the  reality  as 
Inexorably  It  has  come  to  pass. 

I  can  attest  to  something  of  this  sense 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  youthful  pro- 
test. In  the  spring  of  1967.  I  gave  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Harvard  University. 
I  began  with  a  simple  assertlo  i.  "One  of  the 
defining  qualities  of  the  period  of  current 
history  that  began,  roughly,  \ilth  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kenned5  has  been  the 
emergence  of  widespread,  radl:al  protest  on 
the  part  of  American  youth."  ";  "he  generation 
was  already  marked  "by  the  jellef  that  Its 
government  la  capable  of  performing  abhor- 
rent deeds."  A  central  problem,  as  I  saw  it. 
was  trust.  Trust  was  eroding.  I  cited  Richard 
Rovere  on  the  state  of  Washln  fton,  a  capital 
he  described  as  "awash  with  1  es  and  decep- 
tions." 

In  a  series  of  commencement  addresses  In 
1968  I  returned  to  the  theme.  ;hls  time  vrtth 
greater  conviction.  I  had  Just  -etumed  from 
California  where  I  had  ca^apalgned  for 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  I  had  b«en  shaken — I 
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believe  that  Is  a  fair  word — by  the  Intense 
distrust  even  of  Kennedy  that  one  coun- 
tered among  students.  A  year  ago  at  Notre 
Dame,  I  said  It  all  over  again,  adding  only 
that  our  Institutions  were  beginning  to  be 
changed  by  the  fear  and  axlety  around  us. 
Academic  freedom  had  diminished  on  our 
campuses,  and  wojild  diminish  further,  the 
result  not  of  external  but  rather  Internal 
forces  oppressing  dissident  opinion  In  the 
name  of  an  increasingly  virulent  Ideology 
that  combined  the  comforts  of  orthodoxy 
with  the  exhilaration  of  seeming  dissent. 

Now  It  Is  1970,  and  things  are  even  worse 
than  I,  certainly,  ever  expected.  Still,  having 
expected  them  to  be  bad  enough,  the  reality 
does  have  a  certain  disembodied  quality. 
This  makes  for  Insufficient  passion,  perhaps, 
but  possibly  also  for  a  measure  of  detach- 
ment In  seeking  to  understand  what  went 
wrong,  and  In  trying  to  analyze  what  might 
make   things.  If  not  right,  at  least  better. 

What  went  wrong,  what  is  going  wrong.  Is 
that  the  fund  of  public  tnist  has  been  griev- 
ously depleted.  It  Is  a  good  rule  of  social 
science  that  the  most  Important  thing  to 
know  about  a  man  is  the  things  he  takes  for 
granted.  This  is  true  of  society  as  well.  The 
most  Important  thing  about  our  society  over 
the  generations  is  that  citizens  have  more 
or  less  routinely  taken  for  granted  that  the 
appearance  of  things  could  be  trusted,  that 
their  principal  Institutions,  and  the  men  who 
embody  them,  were  truthful. 

Once  that  presumption  erodes,  or  disap- 
pears, all  things  are  changed.  "Changed  ut- 
terly," as  Yeats  wrote.  I  don't  think  we  have 
reached  quite  that  point  In  America,  but  I 
think  we  are  near  enough  to  It  to  warrant  a 
cry  of  genuine  alarm  and  a  plea  for  a  greater 
recognition  of  what  Is  going  on. 

The  matter  may  be  put  simply.  For  a  long 
period  the  distrustful  responses  of  youth,  and 
of  others  of  course,  to  national  events  and 
the  seeming  course  of  national  policy  was 
essentially  rational.  Much  begins,  more  than 
we  yet  know,  with  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  A  whole  generation  was 
marked — and  In  ways  deformed — by  the 
crashing  recognition  that  the  world  was  not 
a  safe  or  pleasant  place  at  all.  that  the  world 
was  blind,  destructive,  unheeding. 

Then  came  the  war.  The  same  generation 
learned  that  things  need  not  be  what  they 
seem  If  they  are  coming  out  of  Washington. 
And  so  outrage  and  dlstnist  mounted. 

But  In  retrospect,  it  would  appear  that 
from  the  outset  the  outward,  and  in  ways 
aggressive  emotions  and  actions  elicited  by 
the  war  have  been  mixed  with  a  measure 
of  genuine.  If  often  suppressed,  fear.  The 
unavoidable  impression  of  events  of  the  past 
several  months  is  that  this  fear  has  come  to 
be  a  pervasive  emotion  among  great  elements 
of  educated,  or  educating,  youth.  If  It  some- 
times expresses  itself  as  plain  fury,  the  true 
emotion  is  surely  more  involved.  There  are 
doubtless  many  and  complex  sources  of  this 
state,  but  at  bottom  it  derives  from  and 
manifests  itself  as  a  growing  distrust  of  all 
social  institutions. 

The  precise  danger  is  that  this  response  Is 
increasingly  nonratlonal — even  irrational. 
Increasingly  it  Is  not  anything  government 
does,  or  anything  that  actually  happens,  that 
triggers  responses  of  rage  and  anxiety,  rather 
It  Is  Imagined  events  that  do.  Less  and  less 
Is  organized  society  seen  as  a  disaster.  More 
and  more  it  Is  seen  as  a  conspiracy. 

How  could  this  have  come  to  pass?  Easy 
enough.  Attend  the  work  of  Elrvlng  Goffman. 
For  some  time  now,  in  his  careful,  quiet, 
undemanding  way,  he  has  been  telling  tis 
that  the  foundations  of  rationality  are  far 
less  secure  than  we  have  supposed.  The  Irra- 
tional Is  not  opposite  to  the  rational.  It  Is 
rather  tangential.  A  very  slight  tUt  of  per- 
ception can  tiirn  a  seemingly  orderly  and 
benevolent  environment  into  a  nightmare 
fantasy  of  peril  and  threat. 

This  condition  Is  epidemic  ozx  American 
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campuses  at  this  moment.  It  commands  our 
concern.  I  do  not  know,  at  this  moment  do 
not  care,  who  Is  responsible  for  bringing  It 
about.  Blame  Is  precisely  what  Is  not  at 
issue.  What  u  at  Issue  Is  the  question  of 
how  we  are  to  respond  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  young  persons  at  this  moment 
In  our  history.  p>er8ons  to  whom  so  much 
has  seemingly  been  given,  have  been  some- 
how denied  the  one  essential  a  society  must 
give  to  youth,  which  is  to  say  trust  in  that 
society.  (If  you  are  a  revolutionary,  you  will 
not  think  that.  But  I  am  not  a  revolution- 
ary.) 

I  would  offer  an  example,  of  no  greater  or 
lesser  consequence  than  a  dozen  others  that 
could  be  cited,  but  one  for  which  there  is 
rather  more  dociunentatlon.  I  refer  to  the 
belief,  now  rampant  on  American  campuses. 
that  the  administration,  using  radical  stu- 
dent protest  as  a  pretext.  Is  planning  to  can- 
cel the  1972  elecUons. 

This  Is  not  a  paranoid  fantasy  of  a  few  un- 
balanced extremists.  It  is  rather  a  proposi- 
tion seriously  believed,  or  at  least  seriously 
entertained,  by  educated  persons  all  across 
the  land.  To  my  knowledge,  It  was  raised  by 
a  delegation  of  Harvard  Law  School  students 
in  a  meeting  with  administration  officials. 
More  recently,  a  group  of  young  White  House 
staff  men,  returning  from  visits  to  campuses 
across  the  land,  reported  having  encountered 
the  belief,  or  at  least  rumor,  in  every  college 
or  university  they'd  been  to. 

The  etiology  of  the  rumor  Is  mildly  Inter- 
esting, but  what  Is  Important  Is  the  degree 
to  which  It  Illustrates  Ooffman's  principles, 
and  by  extension,  the  very  great  dtffi:ulty  we 
must  expect  In  the  effort  to  restore  confi- 
dence and  trust. 

The  story  began  this  spring  with  an  Item 
in  the  Washington  News  Scope,  a  feature 
distributed  by  the  Newhouse  National  News 
Service.  On  April  5th.  this  appeared  in  the 
Staten  Island  Advance  as  a  four-paragraph 
story.  The  wire  service  had  reported,  "The 
White  House  is  ordering  up  several  hush- 
hush  security  studies  and  one  of  them  Is 
reported  to  address  the  question:  What 
would  happen  If  there  is  no  Presidential 
election  In  1972?"  The  President's  Advisors 
were  said  to  be  concerned  with  "the  chances 
of  radical  elements  disrupting  governmental 
operations  Including  the  national  elections." 
The  Rand  Corporation  had  "apparently" 
undertaken  the  study. 

Now  this  is  not  so.  Or  at  least  I  think 
It  is  not  so.  And  this  Is  the  point. 

Without  exception,  everyone  In  a  position 
to  know  denies  that  there  is  any  truth  what- 
ever In  this  proposition.  The  President  of 
the  Rand  Corporation,  a  distinguished  econ- 
omist who  went  to  Washington  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  flatly  denies  it.  "The  Rand 
Corporation."  he  writes,  "has  not  undertaken 
such  a  study:  it  does  not  contemplate  mak- 
ing such  a  study;  nor  has  it  been  approached 
by  anyone  with  a  proposal  for  such  a  study." 
Equivalent  statements  have  been  forthcom- 
ing from  others  In  similar  positions. 

Reassuring?  Not  at  all.  Not  if  you  con- 
sider the  possibility  that  Henry  Rowen  may 
be  lying.  And  the  more  you  think  about  It — 
if  you  once  begin  thinking  this  way — the 
more  grounds  there  are  for  doing  so.  After 
all.  If  Rand  was  doing  the  study.  It  would 
be  essential  that  It  deny  doing  It,  wouldn't 
It?  Does  it  not  then  follow  that  the  denial 
Is  evidefice  that  the  study  is  going  on? 

It  is  possible  to  think  this  way.  People  do. 

The  story  spread.  A  reporter  on  the  Village 
Voice  picked  It  up  from  "a  man  whose  girl 
friend  had  heard  about  It  from  a  Staten 
Island  cab  driver."  He  called  Washington 
and  got  hold  of  the  reporter  who  had  filed 
the  story.  The  Newhouse  reporter  stuck  to 
It,  adding  that  "the  wife  of  a  Rand  Corpo- 
ration executive  had  been  overheard  talking 
about  such  a  study."  The  Village  Voice  re- 
porter then  called  the  White  House,  where 
an  assistant  press  secretary  allowed  that  he 
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had  received  some  queries  on  the  subject, 
but  had  checked  it  "and  I  haven't  foxind 
anything  to  this  story  at  all."  The  follow-up 
story  nonetheless  appeared  April  16,  with 
two  critical  paragraphs.  Reporting  his  con- 
versation with  the  press  secretary,  the  Vil- 
lage Voice  article  reported : 

I  asked  him  whether,  if  the  report  actually 
existed,  and  was  highly  secret,  he  would  have 
to  Issue  a  denial  anyway.  He  told  me  that 
"If  the  report  were  secret  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion would  have  called  me  and  said  'we  are 
doing  this  thing  and  this  Is  how  we're  brush- 
ing off  Inquiries'  so  that  we  could  get  our 
stories  straight,  but  Rand  called  and  and 
said  they  had  been  getting  calls  they  didn't 
know  anything  about  it." 

I  decided  It  would  be  futile  to  ask  him 
whether,  assuming  the  repwrt  did  exist  and 
the  Rand  Corporation  did  call  him  and  say 
"this  Is  how  we're  brushing  offl  Inquiries,"  he 
woiild  then  tell  me,  "Yes,  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion called  me  to  tell  me  It  exists  and  this 
Is  how  we're  brushing  off  Inquiries."  Too 
metaphysical. 

The  story  concluded  that  we  won't  know 
whether  the  November  1972  elections  will  be 
cancelled— until  November  1972. 

And  that,  alas,  is  true.  It  Is  by  definition 
true.  We  will  not  know  whether  the  sun 
win  rise  tomorrow  morning,  until  tomorrow 
morning.  But  the  Implication  of  the  article 
was  that  something  Is  going  on,  and  as  the 
story  spread  to  the  more  politically  radical 
press,  all  doubts  on  that  score  disappeared. 
By  late  May  the  rumor  hardened — barely  six 
weeks  having  passed — and  the  belief  was  to 
be  encountered  on  Just  about  every  campus 
In  the  nation.  The  Rand  Corporation  has  done 
Its  best  to  knock  It  down,  but  the  odds  are 
simply  against  doing  so  In  the  present  cli- 
mate. One  quite  respectable  West  Ooast 
newspaper,  having  run  the  original  story, 
carried  a  retraction  which  began,  "The 
Rand  Corporation  has  denied  any  connection 
with  a  study  reportedly  being  made  for  the 
White  House  on  possible  disruption  of  the 
1972  elections."  Oh?  Perhaps  then  It's  not 
Rand  that  Is  doing  the  study.  The  Hudson 
Institute?  Who? 

This  Is  the  situation  that  confronts  us. 
The  erosion  of  tnist  In  the  nation  has 
reached  the  point  that  the  most  confirming, 
cleansing  events  are  the  ones  most  feared, 
most  misinterpreted,  precisely  because  If 
they  were  other  than  they  appear  they  would 
be  so  dangerous.  A  respectable,  responsible 
man  denies  he  Is  doing  something,  and  that 
is  taken  as  evidence  that  he  Is.  For  how  bet- 
ter to  conceal  such  an  activity  than  to  en- 
trust It  to  a  person  with  a  reputation  for 
concealing  nothing? 

I  do  not  know  what  we  are  to  do  about 
thU,  but  I  think  It  well  that  everyone 
understand  that  this  Is  where  things  have 
got  to.  For  all  the  seeming  aggression,  there 
Is  a  mood  of  fear  and  helplessness  abroad 
that  we  simply  must  respond  to,  as  Individ- 
uals and  as  a  society.  Much  of  It  results, 
•urely,  from  the  nature  of  electronic  com- 
munications, a  genuine  discontinuity  in 
human  experience.  David  Rlesman  has  re- 
cently remarked  that,  "It  Is  possible  that 
our  Instantaneous  knowledge  In  the  absence 
of  Instantaneous  remedy  Increases  our  sense 
of  helplessness."  Certainly  It  confirms  It.  But 
widespread  distrust  of  society  la  not  a  mod- 
em phenomenon;  It  Is  a  recurrent  one;  and 
It  has  ever  been  a  harbinger  of  bad  times, 
Indeed. 

At  least  we  can  try  to  understand  what  is 
happening.  From  the  student's  point  of  view 
there  is,  as  it  were,  evidence  that  a  study 
la  being  made.  (And  evidence  also  for  a  dozen 
dozen  not  less  grotesque  fantasies.)  After  all, 
hasnt  Harry  Rowen  denied  It?  It  would  then 
■eem  to  be  Incumbent  on  all  persons  whose 
actions  are  watched  for  such  signals  to  be- 
have with  a  maximum  sensitivity  to  such 
responses.  (For  example,  as  a  young  man  In 
the  White  House  put  It  to  me  recently,  surely 
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the  argument  could  have  been  made  that 
anyone  who  Is  orderly  enough  to  think  of 
such  a  study  would  be  much  too  careful  to 
contract  it  out.)  And  there  Is  at  least  one 
other  possibility.  The  desire  to  listen  to 
youth,  who  have  much  that  Is  true  to  say, 
has  perhaps  inhibited  older  persons  In  offer- 
ing other  truths  In  exchange.  Of  these,  the 
transcendent  one  Is  that  to  think  of  the 
world  In  paranoid  terms  Is  a  form  of  work 
avoidance.  That  the  Idea  of  conspiracy  Is  a 
vulgar  Idea.  That  submission  to  nameless 
fears  Is  a  form  of  concession  to  those  any- 
thing but  nameless  elements  who  wish  very 
little  good  for  this  society  and  who  are  ci^>a- 
ble  of  doing  it  endless,  even  permanent, 
damage. 

If  this  society  Is  to  be  made  whole  again, 
we  need  a  period  of  sustained,  systematic 
truth  telling.  But  these,  too,  are  among  the 
truths  that  need  to  be  told. 
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servation  ...  on  drugs  .  .  .  crime  .  .  .  social 
security  .  .  .  higher  education  ...  on  draft 
dodgers  and  persons  who  desecrate  the  Amer- 
ican Flag  ...  to  help  Indians  .  .  .  education 
.  .  .  protect  consumers  .  .  .  and  on  and  on. 

Although  in  the  last  election,  there  was 
campaign  oratory  criticizing  the  fact  that 
Cunningham  has  been  In  office  too  long, 
hopefully  Nebraskans  will  be  able  to  find 
another  such  person  who  would  devote  four- 
teen years  to  the  people  .  .  .  Instead  of  us- 
ing the  Job  for  a  stepping  stone  to  higher  as- 
pirations ...  or  a  showcase  for  self  interests. 


CONGRESSMAN  GLENN 
CUNNINGHAM 


HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  station 
KETTV.  the  ABC  affiliate  in  the  Omaha- 
Council  BluCfs  and  Lincoln  television 
area,  carries  as  its  motto  "Responsible 
Broadcasting." 

In  the  station's  editorial  on  June  17, 
1970,  it  could  not  have  produced  a  more 
responsible  and  effective  piece  of  news- 
casting  than  its  tribute  to  the  past  and 
present  dedicated  service  of  a  great 
American  and  neighbor  of  mine,  the  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  gentleman 
from  Nebraska,  Congresman  Glenn 
Cunningham. 

Glenn  has  ably  and  effectively  labored 
for  his  State  and  the  Nation  for  the  past 
14  years  during  his  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  has  been  my  dis- 
tinct honor,  pleasure,  and  privilege  to 
"have  his  wise  counsel  and  guidance  for 
the  past  10  of  those  years  he  h«is  spent 
in  Washington. 

So  that  my  other  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress might  know  of  this  fine  tribute  to 
Glenn,  I  am  including  this  editorial  with 
my  remarks: 

Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham 

A  big  part  of  Nebraska's  history  Is  gotng 
to  pass  us  by  soon  .  .  .  and  it  shouldn't  leave 
us  without  giving  more  than  a  footnote  of 
thought  to  it.  Congressman  Gleim  Cun- 
ningham Is  leaving  his  post  of  serving  Ne- 
braska in  Washington  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  Congressman  Cunningham  has  served 
as  Second  District  Representative  longer  than 
any  other  person  In  hlstc«7  In  that  post. 
His  years  of  service  have  not  been  spotlighted 
with  oratory  aimed  at  getting  headlines.  He 
has  been  described  as  a  work  horse  .  .  . 
and  not  a  show  horse. 

During  this  past  campaign  he  was  called 
back  to  Washington  to  work  on  the  Postal 
Reform  BUI.  He  was  badly  needed  during 
that  crucial  time  of  postal  strikes  because 
of  his  long  seniority  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  .  .  .  and  his  efforts 
may  have  a  great  effect  on  the  future  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Its  service  to  the  people.  His 
work  against  smut  peddlers  will  lead  to  a 
decent  future  for  America's  children  .  .  . 
and  adults.  Through  the  years,  many  op- 
ponents have  called  Cunningham  a  do-noth- 
ing Congressman  .  .  .  but  his  record  would 
prove  them  wrong.  He  has  Introduced  many 
bills  to  stop  flooding  In  Nebraska,  for  con- 


NATICK  TOWN  TREASURER 
RETIRING 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regret  that  a  highly  esteemed 
resident  of  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  which  I  serve, 
Richard  Potter,  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  retire  as  town  treasurer  of  Natick, 
Mass.  His  retirement  is  some  time  off,  but 
the  Natick  Bulletin  has  paid  him  a  well- 
deserved  editorial  tribute  which  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record.  He  has  been  an 
outstanding  pubhc  official,  and  I  think 
the  editorial  clearly  indicates  his  dedica- 
tion and  contributions  to  his  community. 

Natick  will,  of  course,  miss  Dick  Pot- 
ter's services.  I  think  he  has  set  an  ex- 
ample which  other  town  officials  might 
seek  to  emulate.  I  want  to  wish  him  con- 
tinued success  as  his  term  expires,  and 
for  his  retirement.  The  text  of  the  edi- 
torial follows: 

Town  TREAStntZR  To  Retire 

This  week  Town  Treasurer  Richard  Potter 
announced  that  he  would  retire  from  his 
municipal  poet  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term 
next  March. 

Few  men  In  the  Commonwealth  are  as 
knowledgeable  about  municipal  flscal  details 
as  the  Natick  Treasurer  and  few  have  ex- 
perienced the  enormous  changes  that  have 
come  to  a  growing  community  over  the  past 
sixteen  years. 

In  1954,  when  he  succeeded  the  late  Wal- 
ter Leavltt,  It  was  the  practice  to  "post"  ap- 
proximately 20.000  checks  annually  by  hand. 
Today  more  than  60.000  checks  are  issued 
from  the  local  treasxirer's  office  each  year. 

In  talking  about  his  retirement  Treasurer 
Potter  said,  "I  wanted  to  announce  it  in  suf- 
ficient time  so  that  the  Finance  Committee 
or  the  Selectmen  could  propose  legislation 
to  the  voters  If  they  wanted  to  combine  cer- 
tain offices  as  recommended  by  the  govern- 
ment study  report."  He  also  suggested  that 
the  work  is  becoming  more  time-consuming 
so  that  It  Is  necessary  to  devote  several  hours 
on  Sundays,  Saturdays  and  In  the  evenings. 

Few  men  have  been  more  clvic-mlnded 
than  the  Treasurer.  During  the  past  thirty- 
five  years  he  has  served  several  terms  oa 
the  school  committee,  has  been  chairman  or 
a  member  of  six  or  seven  buUding  commit- 
tees and  has  seldom  missed  a  town  meeting. 
When  he  was  initially  elected  the  treasurer's 
salary  was  $1800  as  compared  with  $4100 
today.  Four  years  ago  State  statute  made  all 
municipal  treasurers  the  flscal  officer  of  the 
Town's  retirement  system.  His  liUtlal  In- 
come from  this  source  was  $750  and  today 
It  Is  $1500. 

"Dick"  Invariably  topped  the  ballot  on 
election  day  and  this  Is  an  Indication  of  the 
esteem  In  which  he  has  been  held  by  his 
fellow  townspeople. 
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STRATEGIC  ARMS  UMTTATION 
TALKS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CAtJTOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRBSkNTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tirgent 
importance  of  achieving  siiccess  In  the 
current  SALT  negotiation^  now  being 
conducted  In  Vienna  wltlj  the  Soviet 
Union  was  recently  highllthted  in  an 
excellent  editorial  appearing  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  Sunday,  ^une  14 

After  outlining  the  trerrjendous  eco- 
nomic cost  and  increasing  liillitary  dan- 
ger posed  by  the  spirallngi  world  arms 
race,  the  Times'  editorial  ,  writer  con- 
cludes, "it  is  in  the  interest  df  both  coun- 
tries to  make  the  SALT  negctiations  suc- 
ceed. We  and  the  Russians  should  have 
better  things  to  do  with  our  money  than 
to  pour  it  into  an  arms  race  that,  in  the 
long  run,  will  produce  less  |  rather  than 
more  security  for  us  all." 

The  editorial  follows: 
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And.  with  a  groae  national  product  only 
half  of  ours,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  now  out- 
spending  us  on  defense-related  research  and 
development  by  a  margin  of  $2  or  $3  billion 
a  year. 

As  President  Nixon  told  key  congressional 
lectders  at  a  White  Hotue  briefing  not  long 
ago,  "If  present  trends  continue,  the  United 
States,  a  very  few  years  hence,  will  find  itself 
clearly  In  second  position — with  the  Soviet 
Union  undlsputably  the  greatest  military 
power  on  earth." 

The  campaign  to  tilt  the  nuclear  balance 
of  power  in  the  Soviet  Union's  favor  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  parallel  buildup  of  con- 
ventional military  capabilities. 

There  Is  a  strong  Soviet  naval  presence 
In  the  Mediterranean.  Soviet  warsblpw  prowl 
the  Indian  Ocean  and.  occasionally,  the 
waters  around  Cub*.  Helicopter  carriers  and 
marine  infantry  units  are  being  added  to 
the  Soviet  fleet,  suggesting  a  growing  new 
capability  for  armed  Intervention  in  places 
far  removed  from  the  traditional  Russian 
sphere  of  Influence. 

It  will  be  a  long  time.  If  ever,  before  Soviet 
seapower  Is,  in  the  total  sense,  a  match  for 
ours.  The  worry,  however.  Is  not  that  the 
Russians  will  drive  us  from  the  seas,  but 
that  the  buildup  may  reflect  a  dangerously 
adventurist  mood  In  the  Kremlin. 

Signs  of  such  a  mood  can  be  read  moef. 
clearly  in  the  Middle  East,  where  Soviet 
pilots  and  missile  men  are  playing  a  direct 
role  in  the  Arab-Israeli  confrontation.  Re- 
ports that  three  long-range  Soviet  bombers 
are  now  stationed  In  Cuba  are  disquieting, 
too. 

In  short.  It  seems  that  the  Nlzon  Doctrine, 
under  which  this  country  is  trying  to  reduce 
its  overseas  involvements,  may  coincide  un- 
happily with  an  era  of  Soviet  expansionism. 

The  danger  Is  that  the  Russians  will  mis- 
read the  cxirrent  mood  of  neo-lsolationlsm  in 
this  country  for  weakness.  This,  In  turn, 
could  lead  to  miscalculations — In  the  Middle 
East,  the  Caribbean  or  elsewhere — which 
could  bring  on  a  Big  Two  confrontation 
which  nobody  really  wants. 

The  chances  of  this  happening  are  aU 
the  greater  M  the  Soviets  are  allowed  to 
acquire  an  Intimidating  edge  In  the  nuclear 
balance  of  power.  It  becomes  Important, 
therefore,  that  a  true  balance  be  maintained. 

The  best  way  of  going  about  this,  of 
course.  Is  through  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment that  would  effectively  prevent  the  bal- 
ance from  slipping  too  far  in  either  direc- 
tion. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  try  very  hard  to  get  such  an  agree- 
ment— with  appropriate  safeguards — at  the 
SALT  talks. 

PaUing  that,  the  United  States  wlU  have 
no  choice,  as  Laird  indicated,  but  to  look 
after  its  own  side  of  the  nuclear  power 
equation. 

Surely  It  Is  In  the  interest  of  both  coun- 
tries to  make  the  SALT  negotiations  succeed. 
We  and  the  Russians  should  have  better 
things  to  do  with  our  money  than  to  pour 
It  into  an  arms  race  that,  in  the  long  nin, 
will  produce  lees  rather  than  more  security 
for  us  all. 


June  26,  1970 


ROBERT  E.  McCORD 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or  wxsT  VTscnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.   MOLLOHAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 

death  of  Robert  E.  McCord  last  Sunday  is 
of  special  significance  to  me  because  be- 
sides being  the  highly  qualified  senior 
specialist  of  the  House  Education  and 


Labor  Committee  he  was  a  longtime  and 
wonderful  friend. 

Bob  was  a  native  of  Wellsburg,  W.  Va., 
which  I  represent  in  my  First  Congres- 
sional District.  He  and  I.  plus  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  have  enjoyed  a  warm 
friendship  for  many  years.  He  was  a  loyal 
native  son  and  maintained  the  closest  ties 
possible  to  his  home  area. 

West  Virginia  has  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  Bob's  work  with  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  So.  too,  are 
the  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
sought  hlfi  guidance  and  counsel  and 
imagination  when  attempting  to  draft  ef- 
fective legislation  to  improve  our  labor, 
welfare,  and  education  systems. 

To  his  wife,  Audry,  his  brother. 
George,  and  to  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily. I  extend  my  sincere  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  their  sorrow. 


MINE  SAFETY  FUROR 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Rand 
Quffey.  a  staff  reporter  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  has  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  p)eople  the  scandal- 
ous mismanagement  of  the  1969  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  recently  en- 
acted by  Congress. 

Mr.  Guffey  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  his  laborious  research  and 
shocking  revelations. 

The  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
came  out  of  my  subcommittee  and 
throughout  the  proceedings,  I  had 
warned  time  and  again  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  could  not  be  trusted  to  prop- 
erly administer  this  act. 

Mr.  Guffey's  excellent  article  tends  to 
support  my  view  when  he  says: 

The  law  appears  trapped  in  a  web  of  poU- 
tics,  controversy,  confusion  and  in  the  view 
of  some  critics,  bureaucratic  bungling. 

I  have  said  before  that  if  there  is  an- 
other major  disaster  like  the  one  we  saw 
near  Farmington,  W.  Va.,  I  shall  urge  a 
Federal  grand  jury  to  seek  indictments 
against  all  those  public  officials  who  are 
charged  with  the  administration  of  this 
law,  but  who  are  failing  to  carry  out  their 
responsibility. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  in  the  Interest 
of  serving  the  coal  mine  industry,  those 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  this 
act  are  cowering  under  threats  and  re- 
criminations, and  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
how  long  will  the  WWte  House  tolerate 
this  situation. 

Must  there  be  another  Farmington,  W. 
Va..  or  another  Centralla.  111.,  before  the 
administrators  of  this  act  will  finally 
realize  the  extreme  hazards  to  which  coal 
miners  are  exposed  every  day  smd  take 
effective  steps  to  remedy  them?  If  there 
is  another  tragedy  in  this  country  and 
deaths  or  severe  injury  ensue,  we  shall 
not  permit  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  all 
other  parties  having  anything  to  do  with 
coal  mine  safety  enforcement  to  plea  that 
they  do  not  have  the  tools  with  which  to 
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crack  down  on  dangerous  coal  mine 
operators. 

Those  in  the  Federal  Government 
charged  with  the  responsibility  now  have 
all  the  laws  they  need  and  there  slmll 
be  no  more  excuses.  I  reemphaslze  that 
I  am  serving  notice  now  that  I  shall  seek 
indictments  against  those  responsible  for 
mine  safety  enforcement  and  full  prose- 
cution if  there  are  any  future  disasters 
which  could  have  been  avoided  by  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  act. 

I  did  not  labor  long  hard  months  on 
this  act  to  see  it  now  scuttled  by  the  spe- 
cial vested  Interests  who  apparently  have 
pursuaded  the  bureau  to  forfeit  its  re- 
sponsibility imder  this  act. 

Mr.  Guffey's  excellent  article  follows: 

MiNS  Saittt  Pdsob:  Enforcinc  op  New  Law 
Bocs   Down,    STixaiNC    Uproak    in    Coal- 


PICLOS 


(By  Rand  Ouffey) 


Laboriously  and  cautiously,  squads  of 
searchers  are  digging  through  the  methane- 
filled  tunnels  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co.'s  No. 
9  mine  near  Farmington,  W.  Va.,  where  78 
miners  died  in  an  underground  explosion 
and  fire  on  Nov.  20, 1968. 

The  five-man  recovery  teams  had  been 
making  good  progress  untU  a  week  ago.  when 
they  encountered  massive  rock  falls  that  may 
take  months  to  dig  through.  The  search  mis- 
sion began  10  months  ago  but  has  turned  up 
only  two  corpses.  The  remains  of  76  other 
miners  still  are  sealed  in  the  mine  nearly 
19  months  after  the  worst  U.S.  mine  disaster 
since  1951. 

There  is  a  grim  irony  to  this  tragic  recovery 
mission.  The  deaths  of  the  78  miners  prompt- 
ed a  public  outcry  for  a  safer  working  con- 
ditions In  the  coal  mines  and  led  directly 
to  the  passage  of  the  199  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  But,  just  as  the  bodies  of 
the  men  remain  trapped  deep  in  the  earth, 
the  law  that  their  deaths  inspired  appears 
trapped  in  a  web  of  politics,  controversy,  con- 
fusion and,  in  the  view  of  some  critics, 
bureaucratic  bungling. 

a  range  op  problems 

A  formidable  list  of  problems  Is  keeping 
the  Federal  law  from  becoming  the  effective 
prescription  for  protecting  miners'  Uves  that 
Congress  Intended.  The  problems  range  from 
White  House  delay  in  picking  a  man  to  en- 
force the  law  to  a  shortage  of  mine  Inspec- 
tors. Most  observers  believe  It  will  be  many 
months.  If  not  longer,  before  the  problems 
can  be  overcome. 

The  nation's  coalfields  are  seething  with 
anger  and  disappointment  over  the  new  law. 
This  feeling,  combined  with  a  bitter  feud 
within  the  United  Mine  Workers  vinlon 
boiled  over  in  an  outbreak  of  wildcat  strikes 
that  closed  scores  of  mines  In  several  states 
this  week. 

The  ooal  mine  law,  signed  by  President 
Nixon  last  December,  covers  the  general  areas 
of  safety  and  health.  Its  safety  provisions 
include  bans  on  underground  smoking  and 
open-fiame  lighting,  both  of  which  can  cause 
explosions  of  the  methane  gas  often  found 
in  coal  mines.  It  also  calls  for  clearly  marked 
escape  routes  and  requires  spark-free  elec- 
trical equipment,  adequate  ventilation  and 
other  technical  Improvements. 

The  key  health  section  is  aimed  at  reducing 
coal  dust  levels  to  fight  pneumoconiosis,  or 
"black  lung,"  a  common  respiratory  disease 
among  miners. 

TEBCFORART  RCCULATIONS 

The  passage  and  signing  of  the  law  did  not 
mean  that  it  could  automatically  be  put  into 
effect.  First,  the  Interior  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  had  to  write  a  set  of  detaUed 
regulations  implementing  the  broad  provl- 
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slons  of  the  law.  The  detailed  regulations 
took  effect  on  AprU  1 — but  only  temporarUy. 

The  ooal  industry  immediately  complained 
that  the  regulations  would  "paralyze"  It  be- 
cause they  were  too  tough.  A  number  of 
mines  were  shut  down,  and  a  lawsuit  filed 
by  mine  operators  in  Virginia  won  a  delay 
there  In  implementation  of  the  regulations. 

In  response  to  all  this,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  bad  suspended  enforcement  of  most 
of  the  new  safety  regulations.  Similar  delays 
are  expected  to  develop  In  enforcing  the 
health  provisions,  which  are  scheduled  to 
take  effect  July  1. 

The  Btop-and-start  enforcement,  coupled 
with  personnel  problems  at  the  Biireau  of 
Mines,  has  triggered  charges  and  counter- 
charges from  all  sides  in  the  controversy. 
Industry  executives  charge  the  Bureau  of 
Mines'  inspectors  with  unneeded  stringency 
In  the  early  enforcement,  forcing  nine  clos- 
ings. Safety  advocates  charge  the  btireau 
didn't  gear  up  properly  for  enforcement  and 
backed  off  too  fast  when  the  coal  men  com- 
plained. 

SOME  UNCONTESTED  PACTS 

Whatever  the  merits  of  these  and  other 
charges,  some  uncontested  facts  help  ex- 
plain the  situation: 

President  Nixon,  only  a  month  before  the 
new  law  was  to  go  into  effect,  fired  Its  chief 
enforcer,  John  O'Leary,  who  had  headed  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  since  1968.  Democrat 
O'Leary,  a  holdover  from  the  Johnson  regime, 
was  disliked  by  the  coal  industry  and  was 
expected  to  be  a  tough  enforcer  of  the  law. 
"He  was  the  one  man  at  the  bureau  who 
knew  the  law  and  had  the  backbone  to  stand 
by  it,"  claims  Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  a  West  Vir- 
ginia Democrat  who  is  an  outspoken  critic 
of  the  industry.  A  coal  Industry  official  who 
is  highly  critical  of  the  new  law  says  Mr. 
O'Leary's  firing  viras  "the  best  news"  he  had 
beard  in  a  long  time. 

Since  Mr.  O'Leary's  departure  on  March  1, 
the  bureau  has  remained  leaderless.  Mr. 
Nixon  waited  more  than  two  months  before 
nominating  J.  Richard  Lucas,  head  of  the 
mining  engineering  department  of  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  for  the  post.  But  that 
nomination  has  run  Into  stiff  Congressional 
opposition  that  threatens  to  delay  Indefinite- 
ly the  Installation  of  a  full-time  boss  at  the 
bureau. 

The  complex,  highly  technical  safety  regu- 
lations written  by  the  Interior  Department 
to  Implement  the  law  weren't  made  pubUc 
until  March  28 — only  two  days  before  they 
were  to  become  legally  binding  and  nearly 
four  weeks  after  a  deadline  set  by  Congress. 
A  bureau  spokesman,  calling  the  regulation- 
writing  "an  enormous  task,"  contends  the 
writers  did  weU  to  get  them  out  as  soon  as 
they  did. 

Though  the  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates 
that  It  needs  about  1.100  safety  Inspectors 
to  enforce  the  new  law,  it  currently  has  only 
about  220,  plus  another  80  trainees.  Officials 
say  a  recent  crash  recruiting  program  will 
provide  only  about  half  the  number  they 
need;  It  netted  about  300  qualified  appli- 
cants, who  won't  be  in  the  field  till  early 
next  year. 

A  Federal  district  Judge  In  Virginia,  acting 
on  a  request  from  local  coal  mine  operatt«^, 
enjoined  enforcement  of  the  belated  safety 
regulations  in  late  April  on  the  ground  that 
the  Government  didn't  publish  them  30  days 
before  putting  them  into  effect  as  the  law 
requires.  The  court  order,  which  legally  ap- 
plies only  to  that  district  of  Virginia,  is  to 
run  at  least  until  Sept.  1.  whUe  an  appeals 
court  panel  studies  the  case. 

The  Interior  Department  piazled  and  an- 
gered safety  advocates  with  Its  decision  to 
suspend  enforcement  of  the  safety  regula- 
tions throughout  the  nation.  Critics  contend 
the  move  proves  the  department  caves  in 
too  easUy  to  coal  interests.  But  the  Interior 
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Department  responds  that  It  would  have 
faced  similar  lawsuits  all  around  the  country 
If  It  had  tried  to  continue  enforcement. 

WORSE  OPT? 

The  Bureau  of  Mines'  imdermanned  In- 
spection staff  Is  continuing  to  Inspect  mines, 
but  It  Isn't  assessing  any  penalties  because 
of  the  court  order.  Under  a  1952  mine  safety 
law,  however,  it  can  still  order  the  closing  of 
mines  where  It  finds  "imminent  danger." 

Some  critics  say  miners  are  actually  worse 
off  now  than  they  were  before  the  new  law 
was  passed.  "There  is  much  less  Federal  en- 
forcement (of  mine  safety)  now  than  there 
was  before"  the  new  law,  contends  Joseph 
A.  (Chip)  Tablonskl,  lawyer  for  a  UMW  re- 
form group  called  Miners  for  Democracy  and 
son  of  the  late  Joseph  (Jock)  Tablonskl.  who 
ran  unsuccessfully  for  the  union  presidency 
last  year  and  was  later  shot  to  death  with 
his  wife  and  daughter.  Chip  Tablonskl 
charges  the  Interior  Department  with  "raging 
stupidity"  In  making  the  Virginia  Judge's 
order,  in  effect,  a  nationwide  "reprieve"  for 
the  coal  industry. 

"BtTRZAUCRATIC  LAG"  CHARGED 

A  spokesman  at  UMW  headquarters  in 
Washington  blames  much  of  the  trouble  on 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  Itself,  which  he  caUs 
"a  monster  of  bureaucratic  morass."  He  ac- 
knowledges that  the  bureau  hasn't  been 
given  the  money  and  manpower  that  it  needs 
to  do  the  job,  but  he  says  it  slIso  seems  to 
suffer  "bureaucratic  lag"  in  getting  on  with 
It. 

It's  clear  that  the  new  regulations  had 
some  impact  In  the  short  time  they  were  In 
effect.  I)  the  first  10  days  after  they  became 
effective  April  1,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  reports, 
a  total  of  272  mines  closed.  There  are  varying 
explanations,  depending  on  whose  point  of 
view  is  involved. 

The  coal  Industry  contends  that  the  clos- 
ings prove  the  law  is  harsh,  punitive  and  un- 
workable. Some  coal  executives  complain 
that  a  combination  of  Federal  and  state  laws 
cause  Inspectors  to  be  "one  on  top  of  an- 
other." 

Many  of  the  closings  Involved  smaU,  non- 
union mines  that  employed  only  a  handful  of 
miners  each.  But  some  big  mines  shut  down, 
too,  triggering  temporary  layoffs  or  perma- 
nent unemployment  for  hxindreds  of  miners. 

VOLtTMTART    CLOSINGS 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  that  only  10 
of  the  272  mine  closings  in  the  early  days  of 
enforcement  were  ordered  by  Federal  Inspec- 
tors. The  bureau  says  the  rest  of  the  closings 
were  voluntary.  Harry  Perry,  acting  deputy 
director  of  the  biireau,  says,  "Miners  were 
confused  about  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  didnt  want  to  be  fined.  A  good  many 
have  reopened,  and  It  is  my  understanding 
now  that  less  than  100  still  are  closed." 

Some  critics  of  the  Industry  contend  that 
the  voluntary  closedowns  are  part  of  an  In- 
dustry plot,  perhaps  backed  by  the  bureau 
and  the  union,  to  sabotage  the  law  by  making 
It  ^pear  so  harsh  as  to  be  unworkable  and 
In  need  of  softening. 

"It's  very  peculiar."  says  Rep.  Hechler.  "It 
almost  seems  like  some  people  at  the  coal 
companies  and  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  don't 
want  to  make  the  law  effective."  Specifically, 
he  charges  that  a  "cozy  little  group"  that  in- 
cludes small-mine  operators,  the  National 
Coal  Association,  the  UMW  and  the  bureau 
itself  are  "sabotaging"  the  new  law.  They 
deny  any  conspiracy. 

For  their  part,  some  coal  industry  officials 
claim  to  see  another  kind  of  conslpracy.  Says 
John  Kllcullen,  an  attorney  for  the  National 
Independent  Coal  Operators  Association: 
"Those  legislators  who  railroaded  this  bill 
through  are  finding  out  that  It  cant  be 
enforced — If  they  dldnt  know  that  already — 
and  they're  not  going  to  stand  by  and  take 
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the  blame  when  It  comes."  The; 
to  do  a  political  hatchet-Job  on 
Istratlon — on  (Interior  Secretary 
Nixon — and  blame  them  for 
a  law  that  cant  be  enforced,' 
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One  reason  Mr.  KllcuUen  and 
tend  the  law  Is  unenforceable  is 
the  equipment  required  simply 
able.  They  say  that  some  Items,  s^ch 
matlc  brakes  for  underground 
haven't     even    been     deveioped 
equipment  Is  in  production  but 
output  that  would  take  months 
supply  all  the  coal  mines  needlt  g 

Despite   the   controversy   over 
Ings,   the  economic  Impact  so 
Actually,  coal  production  nationklly 
3%    ahead   of   the   1969   pace   si:  ice 
though  individual  coal  companies 
Ing  associations  claim  their  o 
been  hampered. 

The    controversy    and 
about    the    new    law    are    likely 
next   month,   when  the  provlsi 
to  combat  black  lung  are  schedjiled 
effect    They  prescribe  that  ml 
contain  no  more  than  three 
coal  dust  per  cubic  meter  and 
should  be  reduced  to  two  mllUg^ms 
three  years. 
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A  large  proportion  of  U.S 
have  dust  levels  far  in  excess  of 
limits,  and  mine  operators  say 
ent  the  technology  for  reducing 
available.    Strict    enforcement 
standards  will  force  wldespreac 
ings.  coal  operators  say,  and 
critics  appear  to  agree. 

Dr.    Ronald    Rasmussen,    a 
physician  known  as  a  crusader 
lung,    admits    the    dust   stands^ 
nlcally  a  unle  too  rigid  now." 
the  dust  level  to  the  3  0  milligram 
"has  really  got  to  be  done"  as 
slble,  he  insists  Many  observers 
the  court  battles  and 
safety  standards  will  be  re; 
the  health  standards 

Amid  all  this  turmoil,  one  set 
underscores  the  lack  of  progress 
safety  so  far.  These  numbers  cc 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  there's  nc 
them:  In  April  and  May  of 
new   safety   law   was   passed.   t4ere 
fatalities  in  U.S.  coal  mines 
May  of  this  year,  the  first  two 
the  law  was  scheduled  to  begin 
34  miners  were  killed  on  the 
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GOLDEN  EAGLE  : 

PROGRAM 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  PROCK 


or    TENNESSEE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday.  June  25. 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speake".  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  House  of  Rep  resentatives 
renewed  the  Golden  Eagle  pissport  pro- 
gram by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  314 
tol. 

According  to  the  Americin  Automo- 
bile Association,  more  than  40.000  sales 
of  the  Golden  Eagle  passpcrt,  amount 
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possible   to   encourage   this   wholesome, 
family-type  vacation. 

I  have  been  especially  interested  since 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  national 
parks  in  the  Nation  are  in  my  home 
State  of  Tennessee  and  the  Great 
Smokies  welcome  thousands  of  visitors 
from  the  other  49  States  every  season. 
I  hope  the  continuation  of  this  program 
will  encourage  them  to  continue  to  enjoy 
the  parks  in  our  Soutliland  and  the 
famed  haspitality  of  the  Volunteer  State. 
Unfortunately,  previous  commitments 
prevented  my  presence  in  the  House 
when  the  vote  on  this  legislation  was 
brought  up  and  for  this  reason  I  want  to 
again  express  my  support  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  passport  program  and  say  "Ya'll 
Come." 


June  26,  1970 
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THE  EASY  WAY  COULD  BE  OUR 
UNDOING 


ing  to  $282,000  in  revenues  for  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  were  made 
in  1969  alone.  Since  more  an(i  more  fam- 
ilies have  learned  to  enjoy  ai  vacation  of 
camping  in  our  great  national  parks  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  d4  everything 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OP    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  qual- 
ity of  being  steadfast  is  not  always  given 
the  commendation  or  claim  it  deserves. 
Far  too  frequently  it  is  easy  for  a  person 
to  let  their  anxieties  overcome  them.  It 
is  far  easier  to  succumb  to  a  mood  of 
frustration  than  it  is  to  stand  fast  and 
hold  on  as  the  going  gets  rough. 

One  of  the  editors  that  publishes  a 
paper  in  our  congressional  district  that 
has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  Is  Les  Simp- 
son, editor  of  the  Holden  Progress  of 
Holden,  Mo.  in  his  colimin  called  "Pro- 
gressing." 

Mr.  Simpson  so  correctly  points  out 
that  those  who  argue  once  the  Vietnam 
war  is  over  all  of  our  problems  will  be 
solved  and  we  will  be  on  the  way  to  un- 
precedented prosperity.  He  is  so  right 
when  he  says  the  Communists  and  the 
far  left  and  other  agitators  will  have  new 
problems  to  rant  and  rave  about  and  that 
it  just  may  not  be  true  that  billions  now 
spent  in  Vietnam  will  suddenly  become 
available  for  the  domestic  front  and  ev- 
erybody will  be  happy  again. 

My  hat  is  ofT  to  Mr.  Simpson  for  his 
charge  against  those  few  dove  Senators 
and  Congressmen  who  feel  it  is  no  longer 
important  that  we  should  remain  strong 
in  the  world  and  cut  back  militarily  so 
we  can  spend  all  the  money  on  the  home 
front.  Our  good  editor  friend  points  out 
we  are  dealing  with  a  cruel  and  relent- 
less enemy  and  once  the  Soviets  get  the 
upper  hand  in  technical  weapons  it  will 
be  all  over  for  the  United  States. 

The  easy  way  out  could  be  our  undoing. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  share  this  excellent 
editorial  with  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Progressing 

The  American  people  are  experiencing  a 
mood  of  frustration  and  no  one  seems  genu- 
inely happy  or  contented.  So  many  things 
are  happening  In  the  course  of  a  day  that 
no  one  seems  to  have  an  answer  to  the 
problem   of   what   alls   America. 

To  some  the  Vietnam  war  is  the  key  to 


all  our  problems— end  the  war  and  our  Na- 
tion will  be  on  her  way  to  unprecedented 
prosperity.  These  people  have  the  idea  all 
the  bllUons  now  spent  on  war  will  go  to 
the  domestic  front  and  everybody  will  be 
happy  again. 

The  Communists  and  the  far  left  group 
are  not  about  to  let  us  wax  prosperlous  and 
contented.  With  the  war's  end  these  agi- 
tators will  be  constantly  bringing  up  new 
problems  to  rant  and  rave  &bout. 

America  Is  due  for  a  long  period  of  unrest 
until  all  of  us  get  back  on  the  path  of 
sanitary  in  our  everyday  lives. 

To  those  who  are  of  the  opinion  this 
country  Is  the  aggressor  In  Vietnam  a  re- 
cent item  In  the  Metropolitan  Press  should 
be  enlightening.  The  Soviets  are  earmarking 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  to  North  Vietnam 
to  keep  the  war  going.  To  the  Commies  this 
Is  a  sound  Investment  as  they  want  to 
weaken  American  public  opinion  to  the  point 
they  will  not  only  win  in  Southeast  Asia 
but  it  win  be  a  prelude  for  takeover  of  this 
Nation  within  the  next  twenty  years. 

A  few  dove  Congressmen  and  Senators 
now  feel  it  is  not  important  for  us  to  be 
the  dominant  Nation  of  the  world  and  that 
we  should  cut  back  militarily  and  spend 
the  money  on  the  home  front. 

This  would  be  good  reasoning  except  we 
are  dealing  with  a  cruel  and  relentless  foe 
and  once  they  (the  Soviets)  get  the  upper 
hand  in  technical  weapons  it  will  be  all 
over    for    the    United    Stales. 

Never  in  our  history  have  we  needed  a 
more  united  front  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  for  our  own  lives.  Listening  to  those 
who  advocate  the  easy  way  out  could  be 
our  undoing. 


BAN  LEADED  GASOLINES  NOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  10, 
H.R.  17255,  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  was  before  this  House. 
All  amendments  offered  were  defeated, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  them  put 
effective  teeth  Into  the  fight  against  air 
pollution.  This  was  extremely  unfor- 
tunate. Rhetoric  deploring  pollution  is 
merely  form  without  substance.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  say  that  our  air  must  be 
cleaner  and  our  water  cleaner  and  our 
land  cleaner.  But  effective,  forceful  leg- 
islation, followed  by  action  of  like  kind, 
is  what  will  make  the  difference. 

One  place  where  action  Is  possible  and 
where  it  can  have  significant  effect  is  In 
the  area  of  leaded  gasolines.  The  perils 
which  the  current  automobile  gasolines 
pose  are  too  great  to  delay  action.  This 
is  why  I  proposed  in  H.R.  17113,  my  bill 
amending  the  Clean  Air  Act,  that  leaded 
gasolines  be  banned  within  1  year  of 
passage  of  the  legislation.  Lead-free  gas- 
oline is  technologically  and  economically 
feasible.  The  fact  that  at  least  one  com- 
pany currently  markets  such  a  product 
establishes  his  clearly. 

While  the  1970  amendments  have  now 
passed  the  House,  there  is  no  reason  why 
further  amendments  cannot  be  enacted 
Into  law.  For  that  reason,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  ban  leaded  gaso- 
line within  1  year  of  passage  of  this  bill. 


I 
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A  recent  article  by  Edward  Olsen,  cu- 
rator of  mineralogy  at  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  Chicago,  graph- 
ically explains  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Olsen,  in  the  June  1970  bulletin 
of  the  museum,  explains  that  since  the 
late  1940's,  the  amount  of  lead  particles 
in  snow  samples  from  the  Arctic  has 
increased  by  300  percent.  This  enormous 
increase  is  due  to  leaded  fuels.  As  Mr. 
Olsen  reports,  over  103  billion  gallons  of 
leaded  gasoline  are  consumed  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  every  year.  This 
consumption  generates  over  310,000  tons 
of  lead  annually. 

In  our  urban  areas,  the  concentration 
of  lead  is  particul^irly  high.  For  example, 
in  Chicago  in  1968  auto  fuels  generated 
about  2%  tons  of  lead  per  square  mile. 
In  a  recent  study  conducted  in  New  York 
City,  the  lead  content  of  the  air  on  45th 
Street  was  almost  ten-millionths  of  a 
gram  per  cubic  yard  at  street  level  during 
rush  hours.  This  is  about  200  times 
higher  than  natural  levels. 

Edward  Olsen  reports  that  for  many 
Americans  the  blood  level  concentration 
of  lead  is  about  0.25  parts  per  million. 
According  to  Mr.  Olsen,  the  threshold 
for  classical  lead  poisoning  is  considered 
to  be  0.8  parts  per  milUon.  However, 
there  are  eminent  medical  authorities 
who  place  it  at  0.5  parts  per  million.  As 
Mr.  Olsen  says,  "These  numbers  are 
clearly  too  close  together  for  comfort." 
His  excellent^and  frightening— article 
follows : 
Geochemistry— A  Stttdt  or  Axkboknt  Lead 

POLLtmON 

(By  Edward  Olsen) 

Among  the  several  major  branches  of  the 
geological  sciences  the  one  caUed  geochem- 
istry is  perhaps  the  most  rapidly  growing. 
The  word  Itself  means  chemistry  of  the 
earth,  and  since  the  earth  consists  entirely 
of  chemical  combinations  of  elements  into 
liquids  gases  solid  mlneraU,  and  biological 
forms  there  is  very  little  it  doesn't  cover. 
It  overlaps  such  divers  disciplines  as  miner- 
alogy, petrology,  petroleum  geology,  and  eco- 
nomic ore  geology:  and  Is  currenUy  push- 
ing into  subject  matter  traditionally  con- 
sidered the  reserve  of  paleontology. 

Traditionally  geochemists  have  considered 
such  problems  as  where  various  chemical 
elements  are  situated  in  the  Internal  make- 
up of  the  earth.  In  more  recent  years  they 
have  become  more  and  more  concerned  with 
the  chemistry  of  the  earth's  exterior  as  well: 
the  dissolved  and  suspended  chemicals  in  the 
oceans,  lakes,  and  ground  waters;  chemistry 
of  the  atmosphere;  chemistry  of  soUs;  chem- 
istry of  the  ice  caps. 

Because  of  current  interest  In  the  polar 
regions  more  and  more  data  have  been  gath- 
ered concerning  them.  Probably  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  disturbing  of  recent 
arctic  geochemlcal  studies  has  been  the  work 
of  the  geochemlst.  Dr.  Claire  Patterson  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 

In  making  borings  into  the  Greenland  Ice 
it  is  possible  to  see  each  year's  accumulation 
of  new  snow  by  the  banding  that  occurs. 
Thus,  by  boring  out  a  column  one  can  tell 
the  year  in  which  a  given  layer  was  deposited 
oy  counting  backward,  layer  by  layer,  from 
the  present  year.  The  ice  for  each  layer  can 
next  be  sliced  out,  melted,  and  analyses  made 
for  the  chemicals  contained  In  It.  Dr.  Pat- 
terson has  examined  a  number  of  such  sam- 
ples and  his  findings  with  respect  to  their 
year-by-year  content  of  the  element  lead  are 
remarkable.  In  the  graph  [graphs  do  not 
appear  in  Record]  we  see  the  lead  content 
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In     northwestern     Greenland     Ice     plotted 
against  year  from  800  B.C.  to  the  present. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is:  Prom 
where  do  these  smaU  amounts  of  lead  origi- 
nate? Besides  lead,  analyses  were  made  for 
other  elements — sodium,  magnesium,  silicon, 
etc.  Some  of  these  are  due  to  sea  salts  blown 
inland  from  the  nearby  North  Atlantic:  some 
are  due  to  clay  dusts  blown  in  from  adja- 
cent unglaciated  land  and  Islands.  Lead, 
however,  is  not  a  significant  constituent  In 
any  of  these  sources.  It  has  been  known  for 
a  long  time  that  there  are  large  rotating 
systems  of  air  that  rise  in  equatorial  regions, 
and  because  of  the  high  solar  heat  levels 
there,  move  towards  the  poles  at  high  alti- 
tudes. Then  by  cooling  off  they  fall  slowly 
to  low  altitudes  and  break  Into  systems  of 
surface  weather  patterns  and  move  slowly 
southward  again.  On  their  way  northward 
any  warm  rising  air  can  add  Itself  to  this 
giant  air  movement  and  be  carried  pole- 
ward also. 

Large  urban  areas  are  areas  of  rising  warm 
air  due  to  the  heat  output  from  the  many 
sources  of  energy  that  men  utilize  in  heat- 
ing, making  electricity,  transportaUon,  and 
normal  human  activity.  Thus,  some  of  the 
many  gases  and  dust  p>artlcles  that  arise  from 
populous  areas  are  added  to  these  poleward 
moving  air  masses  and  portions  of  them  are 
carried  all  the  way  to  the  arcUc  regions 
where  some  fall  out  with  snows  and  rains 
and  become  incorporated  into  the  seas,  and 
Icecaps.  Thus  the  yearly  Icecap  accumula- 
tions can  act  as  a  sort  of  natural  sample  col- 
lection system  which  can  show  relative 
changes  over  periods  of  historic  time. 

Mankind  has  been  extracting  and  using 
lead  since  about  2500  B.C.  It  was  about  the 
mid  18th  century  when  industrialization  be- 
gan to  grow.  This  growth  was  steady  with 
western-world  population  increases,  and  de- 
mand grew  for  more  kinds  of  products  made 
of  metals,  of  which  lead  Is  a  significant  one. 
It  Is  utilized  In  ceramic  glazes,  paints,  ma- 
chine bearings.  Insecticides,  fungicides,  al- 
loys of  many  kinds,  ammunition,  solders, 
plumbing  fixtures,  and  indirectly  in  photog- 
raphy and  coinage  systems.  As  demand  grew 
more  lead  has  been  mined  and  smelted  from 
its  ores.  Because  lead  is  easily  vaporized  in 
any  process  that  heats  it,  such  as  smelting, 
a  certain  amount  goes  up  the  smelter  chim- 
neys, is  added  to  the  air,  falls  in  adjacent 
areas  with,  however,  a  little  of  it  being  car- 
ried aloft  and  ending  up  In  northern  snows. 
The  graph  in  Figure  1  reveals  this  steady  In- 
crease m  utilization  of  lead:  around  1750  It 
shows  an  upward  change  In  slope.  The  graph, 
In  addition,  shows  a  dramatic  feature.  In 
the  late  1940'8  there  Is  a  sudden  upward 
spurt  in  lead  In  these  Ice  samples.  In  less 
than  20  years  It  Increased  by  300%. 

It  was  In  the  late  1940'8  that  aut<Mnotlve 
manufacturers  began  building  cars  vrtth 
higher  and  higher  horsepower.  Gasoline  en- 
gine horsepower  can  be  Increased  In  two 
ways:  one  way  Is  to  increase  what  Is  called 
the  compression  ratio;  the  other  way  is  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  engine.  The  dmuiu- 
facturers  have  done  both.  To  obtain  the  best 
efficiency  from  such  engines  it  is  necessary 
to  operate  them  on  fuels  that  have  high 
octane  ratings.  We  will  not  go  into  the  mean- 
ing of  this  term  here  but  only  point  out  that 
the  octane  rating  of  a  gasoline  is  a  rough 
measure  of  how  much  efficiency  one  can  ob- 
tain from  a  high  compression  engine.  Such 
engines  require  gasolines  rated  near  100 
octane.  Natural  gasoline  fractions  from  pe- 
troleum crude  oils  are  about  55  octane.  To 
bring  up  the  rating  to  the  desired  level  It  Is 
necessary  to  perform  some  chemical  changes 
on  the  natural  gasoline. 

The  major  change  Involves  a  process  called 
cracking.  By  repetitions  of  this  process,  plus 
performing  distillations,  It  Is  possible  to 
produce  100,  or  even  higher,  octane  fuels. 
In  1920  a  chemist,  Thomas  Mldgely,  made  a 
synthetic    metal-organic    compound    called 
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t«traetbyl-lead.  It  la  a  chemical  combination 
of  the  elements  lead,  carbon,  and  hydrx3gen. 
It  was  found  that  addition  of  less  than  1% 
by  volume  of  this  compound  to  gasoline  the 
octane  rating  could  be  raised  by  as  much  as 
fifteen  octane  points.  Tetraethyl-lead  was 
less  costly  to  produce  than  other  means  of 
obtaining  the  same  octane  increase.  It  was 
natural  then  that  It  be  added  to  gasollnee 
in  the  late  1940's. 

Gasolines  are  usually  marketed  In  two 
forms:  so-called  "regular,"  which  Is  around 
90  octane,  and  what  Is  called  "premium"  (or 
"high-test"  or  "ethyl")  which  is  around  100 
octane.  Both  forms  contain  tetraethyl-lead. 
Although  there  are  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  tetraethyl-lead  that  can  be  added 
to  aircraft  fuels,  there  are  no  limitations  for 
automotive  fuels.  In  general,  auto  gasolines 
contain  about  3  cubic  centimeters  of  tetra- 
ethyl-lead per  gallon.  In  terms  of  the  actual 
lead  content  this  amounts  to  slightly  over  3 
grams  (about  one-tenth  oz.)  of  lead  per 
gallon. 

When  gasoline  burns  in  the  engine  the 
tetraethyl-lead  decomposes  and  the  lead  is 
released.  In  order  to  remove  it  so  that  It  wUl 
not  form  thick  deposits,  compounds  called 
ethylene  dibromide  and  ethylene  dlchloride, 
are  put  In  the  gasoline  also.  The  lead  com- 
bines with  these  to  form  lead  bromide  and 
chloride.  These,  and  other  lead  compounds, 
come  out  the  exhaust  system  where  they  cool 
m  the  air,  combine  with  oxygen  and  mois- 
ture, and  form  several  bromine  and  chlorine 
acids,  and  a  dust  of  lead  oxide  so  fine  that 
some  of  it  can  be  carried  along  In  the  air, 
even  as  far  as  the  arctic  snows. 

The  pronounced  effect  of  this  tise  of  lead 
on  the  Greenland  snows  appears  remarkable. 
Th©  average  gasoline  automotive  vehicle 
(cars  and  trucks)  runs  about  13  miles  on  a 
gallon  of  gas  and  releases  only  3  grams  of 
lead  In  the  process.  The  great  Impact  lies  in 
the  fact  that  over  103  bUiton  gallons  of  such 
fuel  are  consumed  In  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere every  year.  This  generates  over  310.000 
tons  of  lead.  In  Figure  2  the  graph  shows  the 
total  of  tetraethyl-lead  used  since  1920.  At 
first  Its  use  was  small;  however,  by  the  late 
1940's  its  annual  increase  is  more  and  more 
marked.  In  toUl  from  1920  to  1970  over  5 
million  tons  of  lead  have  been  utilized  m 
auto  engines  In  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Averaging  this  over  the  hemisphere  It 
comes  to  120  pounds  of  lead  per  square  mile! 
Such  an  average  is  of  course  quite  high  for 
some  low  population,  rural  areas  that  are  not 
crossed  by  many  roads.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  far  too  low  for  city  areas.  In  Chicago,  for 
example,  in  1968  auto  fuels  generated  about 
2%  tons  of  lead  per  square  mile! 

The  question  arises  where  all  this  unre- 
coverable lead  goes,  besides  the  relatively 
small  amount  that  finds  Its  way  into  the 
upper  atmosphere  and  then  to  the  arctic.  In 
an  area  such  as  Chicago,  where  the  output  is 
very  high,  a  great  deal  of  It  settles  out  in  the 
city  dust  that  covers  the  streets  and  gets 
into  homes.  The  black,  oily  dust  of  a  typical 
Chicago  windowsiU  has  smaU  amounts  ol 
lead  in  It.  Most  of  It.  however,  is  flushed 
away  by  prevailing  winds  Into  the  Lake 
Michigan  water  supply  and  beyond.  Rain 
water  carries  down  a  portion  of  it  into  the 
rivers  and  then  to  the  sea.  Ultimately  most 
of  this  lead  ends  up  In  the  oceans.  Some 
of  this  lead,  however,  is  absorbed  by  all 
creatures  that  breathe  air.  Including  people. 
It  Is  well-known  that  lead  is  a  poison. 
Public  health  officials  point  out  that  lead 
poisoning  falls  Into  two  categories:  toxic 
poisoning  and  chronic  poisoning.  Toxic 
poisoning  Is  the  result  of  extreme  exposure 
to  Inhaled  or  Ingested  lead  compounds.  It 
usually  results  In  death.  A  great  deal  of  medi- 
cal Information  is  available  on  toxic  lead 
poisoning.  Not  so  much  Is  definitely  known, 
however,  about  chronic  poisoning,  which  Is 
due  to  continued  exposure  to  small  amounts 
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of  lead.  It  Is  known  to  aff«ct  the  central 
nervous  system,  blood  vessels,  fttid  Intestinal 
tract,  as  well  as  other  organs  At  present  there 
are  no  clear  data  on  the  effect  of  long  term 
exposure  to  small  amounts  o'  lead.  It  U 
known,  however,  that  lead  comfounds  which 
are  swallowed,  either  directly  fr)m  the  air  or 
with  food  and  water,  are  only  po  )rly  absorbed 
by  the  body.  Less  than  lO^c  of  ingested  lead 
Is  actually  absorbed  Into  the  blood  stream. 
In  terms  of  ingested  lead  man  Is  exposed  to  it 
In  water  supplies,  canned  foods,  paints,  some 
dlshware.  cigarette  smoke,  most  fresh  fruits, 
etc.  Unfortunately  the  lungs  are  much  less 
discriminating  25-50 "^t  of  Inhaled  lead  com- 
pounds are  absorbed  Into  the  blood  stream. 
Inhaled  lead  seems  to  be  the  lurgest  source 
for  It  In  the  human  body. 

When  tetraethyl-lead  was  orl|  [Inally  Intro- 
duced Into  auto  fuels  there  were  considerably 
fewer  cars,  so  the  problem  of  adding  lead 
to  the  air  was  not  considered  1  serious.  In 
addition.  It  was  believed  that  the  body  had 
the  abUlty  to  eliminate  lead  (below  toxic 
levels)  as  fast  as  It  was  absorbed.  As  time 
has  gone  on,  however,  the  nunber  of  cars 
has  increased.  We  have  also  leaned  that  lead 
builds  up  m  the  body.  The  latural  body 
content  of  lead,  of  a  primitive  m  ux  thousands 
of  years  ago,  was  about  2  mllU  frams.  Today 
the  average  In  the  United  Sti.tes  Is  about 
100  milligrams,  with  some  city  flwellers  run- 
ning as  high  as  200  mllUgrami.  About  91  Tc 
of  this  is  deposited  In  the  bones.  The  bone 
content  of  lead  Increases  with  age.  This.  In 
itself,  means  that  there  Is  no  body  balance 
for  lead,  that  Is.  It  cannot  be  lotally  elimi- 
nated as  It  Is  absorbed,  otherwise  beyond 
some  certain  age  everyone  oldfcr  than  that 
would  have  a  similar  amount  lA  their  bones. 
Instead  it  keeps  accumulating  With  age — the 
older  you  are  the  more  you  have.  If  you  live  in 
an  urban  area,  as  most  Americans  do  these 
days,  you  are  exposed  to  higher  (amounts  and 
accumulate  It  faster.  I 

Because  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
Uve  in  clUes  where  the  expoa\4re  to  lead  in 
the  air  la  great,  a  number  of  Decent  studies 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  exposure 
levels.  On  the  average  there  islabout  1  mil- 
lionth of  a  gram  of  lead  per  iublc  yard  of 
city  air  as  opposed  to  a  naoiral  level  of 
about  50  bUUonths  per  cubic  tard.  That  is, 
the  city  air  averages  about  twenty  times 
higher!  In  a  recent  study  on  4ath  St.  In  New 
Tork  City,  the  lead  content  ot  the  air  was 
almost  10  mllUonths  of  a  grim  per  cubic 
yard  at  street  level  during  ru*  hours.  This 
is  about  200  times  higher  than  Natural  levels. 
Sural  dwellers  are  exposed  to  o^y  a  fraction 
of  such  amounts  except,  however.  In  highly 
agricultural  areas  during  the  g^wlng  season 
when  crops  are  sprayed  wlthj  certain  lead 
.compounds  that  act  as  fungitldes  and  in- 
secticides. Because  of  such  agricultural  uses 
.on  tobacco  crops,  smokers  expflse  themselves 
to  more  Inhaled  lead  than  non-  smokers. 

The  effects  of  such  exposures  are  not  cer- 
tain by  any  means.  Public  health  and  in- 
dustrial health  doctors  vary  in  their  view  of 
it.  In  reality  there  are  no  good  jclentlflc  data 
giving  a  measure  of  the  effec ;  on  humans. 
It  is  known  that  for  many  ijnertcans  the 
blood  level  concentraUon  of  ead  Is  about 
0.25  parts  per  million.  The  threshold  for 
classical  lead  poisoning  is  considered  to  be 
■0  8  parts  per  million,  and  som»  medical  au- 
thorities place  It  at  0.5  parKi  per  mllUon. 
These  numbers  are  clearly  too  close  together 
for  comfort  I 

The  question  arises  whether  this  addition 
of  lead  to  the  air  la  necessary?  Cletu-ly  it  is 
not.  Reduction  of  auto  horsepower  would 
allow  lower  octane  ratings  aftd  tetraethyl- 
lead  could  be  eliminated.  On  tte  other  hand, 
additional  reflning  and  chemical  changes  can 
make  high  octane  gasoline  ♦Ithout  tetra- 
ethyl-lead. At  least  one  ma|or  petroleum 
■  company  in  the  eastern  United  States  sells 
both  regular  and  high-test  UinUaded  gaso- 
.Unes  of  high  octane  raUngs  for  high  rompres- 
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sion  engines,  and  at  competitive  prices.  Thus. 
It  Is  not  a  matter  that  would  greatly  Increase 
the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Early  this  year  one  major  auto  manu- 
facturer announced  that  in  the  1971-72 
period  It  would  begin  production  of  a  lower 
horsepower  engine  that  does  not  require 
leaded  fuels.  Unfortunately  this  step  is  be- 
ing taken  for  the  vimang  reason.  Anti-smog 
devices  (required  on  vehicles  by  many  states) 
become  quickly  clogged  with  lead  oxide  de- 
posits and  require  frequent  cleaning  to 
operate  properly.  It  is  for  this  reason  the 
change  is  being  made. 

In  any  event,  numerous  public  health 
officials,  as  well  as  university  researchers, 
are  becoming  alarmed  by  the  addition  of 
lead  to  the  air,  which  goes  eventually  to  the 
oceans  Each  year  over  250,000  tons  of  lead 
are  added  to  the  seas  to  be  abeorbed  by  flsh 
and  lower  forms  of  life.  Dependence  on  the 
sea  for  food  will  increase  over  the  next 
century.  In  addition,  from  certain  micro- 
scopic sea  plants  comes  the  bulk  of  the 
world's  supply  of  oxygen.  Addition  of  known 
toxic  elements  to  the  sea  can  have  effects 
that  last  forever. 

With  Dr.  Patterson's  work  the  field  of  geo- 
chemistry seems  to  have  entered  a  new  area — 
the  area  of  public  health.  The  dramatic  effect 
which  man's  use  of  lead  has  had  on  the 
geochemlcal  record,  as  seen  in  Figure  1,  is  a 
clear  Illustration  of  the  fact  so  often  over- 
looked: we  are  living  In  what  is  called  a 
closed  system.  Nothing  goes  "away" — It  only 
goes  somewhere  else.  Lead  is  only  a  part  of 
the  picture.  It  is  but  one  element  that  man 
In  concentrating,  utilizing,  and  allowing  to 
accumulate  ultimately  In  the  oceans.  Ele- 
ments such  as  mercury,  bismuth,  and  tin 
are  significant  elements  that  are  less  obvious 
In  their  use  and  less  understood  in  their 
cycles  through  the  biological  world. 

If  a  clear-cut  case  could  be  made  that 
lead  had  no  effect  on  human  and  other  life 
Its  use  in  fuels  would  never  be  an  Issue.  With 
the  long-term  effects  unknown  It  seems  to  be 
folly  to  continue  Its  use  only  to  learn  the 
effects  the  hard  way. 
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AN  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MICHAEL 
COLLINS,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OP  STATE  AT  ST.  MICHAEL'S  COL- 
LEGE. WINOOSKI.  VT. 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

or  vnMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  by  the  dis- 
tingiiished  president  of  St.  Michael's 
College,  Mr.  Bernard  Boutin,  that  that 
great  college's  commencement  address 
was  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Michael 
Collins,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

This  meritorious  address  deserves  the 
utmost  recognition  as  an  excellent  pres- 
entation of  the  hope  and  optimism  that 
is  so  necessary  for  the  growth  of  our 
great  Nation.  As  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary pointed  out,  this  hope  and  trust 
in  the  success  of  our  country  Is  not  un- 
founded but  is  realistically  based  upon 
the  efforts  of  those  Americans  who  cre- 
atively participate  in  this  democracy. 
Truly,  deeds  are  what  count. 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 
Address  bt  thk  Honorable  Michael  Coluns. 
Assistant  Secretart  or  State,  Juke  8.  1970 

Some  years  ago  Albert  Camus.  In  cere- 
monies In  Stockholm,  received  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  literature. 


As  he  accepted  the  award,  he  spoke  briefly 
saying.  "What  makes  work  a  vocation  Is  the 
service  of  truth  and  the  service  of  socie- 
ty .  .  ." 

And  I  believe  that  Saint  Michael's  for  over 
sixty  years  has  been  serving  both  the  cause 
of  truth  and  society. 

For  you  have  graduated  men  who  have 
become  teachers  and  researchers,  business 
executives  and  government  servants — men 
who  in  Cardinal  Newman's  words,  "are  clear- 
headed and  common  sense  people  'who  see 
things  as  they  are  .  .  .  who  go  right  to  the 
point'  .  .  .  people  'who  are  on  common 
ground  with  every  class  and  who  are  at 
home  in  any  society.'  " 

It  has  served  the  cause  of  society  because 
it  has  trained  people  to  assume  the  profes- 
sional tasks  of  teaching  the  young,  managing 
our  commerce,  running  our  public  services. 
It  has  served  the  cause  of  truth  because 
It  has  prepared  students  to  question  the 
status  quo.  to  analyze  conditions  and  to  seek 
for  better  solutions. 

And  Ood  knows  better  solutions  are  needed 
today  to  keep  ahead  of  tomorrow's  burgeon- 
ing problems. 

But  Graduation  should  be  a  happy  time, 
and  I  am  darned  if  I  am  going  to  stand  up 
here  and  preach  Doom  and  Gloom,  because 
I  don't  believe  It.  not  one  whit. 

This  age  has  been  described  (it  doesn't 
seem  possible,  does  It,  to  make  It  through  a 
commencement  address  without  describing 
an  age)  as  the  Age  of  Aquarius,  the  Age  of 
Disillusionment,  the  Age  of  Despair. 

I  think  the  Age  of  Introspection,  or  better 
the  Age  of  Sensitivity,  would  be  a  more  apt 
description,  becatise  Ood  knows  today  we  are 
aware  (super-aware,  thanks  to  the  various 
media)  and  sensitive  to  the  many  Imperfec- 
tions we  see  around  us. 

Despite  these  imperfections,  I  took  upon 
1970  as  the  beginning  of  an  Age  of  Optimism, 
and  I  say  this  not  as  a  starry-eyed  Idealist 
but  as  one  who  considers  himself  a  fairly 
hard-bitten  pragmatlst. 

Everywhere  I  look  I  see  small  steps  back- 
ward and  large  steps  forward. 

I  see  the  people  of  Alabama  voting  with 
a  jaundiced  and  prejudiced  eye  cast  back 
over  their  shoulders,  but  I  see  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  country  outraged  and  closing 
ranks  against  inflammatory  politics  and  ra- 
cial discrimination. 

I  hear  the  clamor  over  the  President's  de- 
cision to  deny  the  enemy  privileged  sanc- 
tuaries In  Cambodia,  but  I  see  the  reality  of 
massive  troop  withdrawals — on  schedules 
as  promised. 

I  see  smoke  emerging  from  many  chim- 
neys— as  It  has  for  years — but  I  see  for  the 
first  time  the  determination  to  flght  the  re- 
sulting pollution  of  our  atmosphere. 

I  hear  ovir  young  walling  that  they  are  un- 
heard, but  I  see  real  progress  toward  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  to  eighteen. 

Unfortunately,  the  small  steps  backward 
seem  to  receive  much  more  attention  than 
the  large  ones  forward. 

In  a  way  I  suppose  It  is  good  for  tis  to 
Impose  on  ourselves  a  double  standard,  to 
look  down  one  end  of  the  telescope  at  our 
faults  and  down  the  other  end  at  our  accom- 
plishments. 

But  somehow  we  must  be  able  to  see  our 
world  In  perspective. 

Perhi4>s  one  of  the  most  overlooked,  but 
nonetheless  significant  contributions  of  the 
space  program  is  that  it  has  allowed  us  to 
see  ourselves,  for  the  first  time,  from  with- 
out otirselves. 

You  have  all  seen  the  pictures  of  the  tiny 
blue  and  white  sphere,  a  fragUe  voyager 
through  the  black  expanse  of  space. 

No  longer  does  the  earth  appear  Infinitely 
large,  with  resources  to  be  squandered. 

No  longer  does  It  seem  large  enough  to 
allow  people  on  one  side  of  It  to  Ignore  those 
on  the  other. 
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No  longer  can  we  pretend  to  either  solve 
our  problems  or  move  off  somewbera. 

Move  where,  the  moon? 

In  a  curious  way,  then,  going  to  the  moon 
has  focused  attention  on  the  earth  and  its 
many  problems. 

How  will  you.  the  new  graduate,  fit  Into  all 
this? 

Above  all.  I  am  supremely  optimlstlo  that 
you  will  have  plenty  of  challenges,  and  ample 
opportunity  to  transfer  your  college-ac- 
quired skills  to  practical  problems. 

Who  knows  where  your  life  will  take 
you? 

As  the  caterpillar  said  as  be  saw  the 
butterfly  go  by  overhead,  "Youll  never  get 
me  up  m  one  of  those  danged  things  I" 

I  don't  propose.  Incidentally,  that  you  go 
up  In  one  of  them,  or  go  to  the  moon,  but  I 
think  it  might  not  be  a  bad  Idea  to  consider 
for  a  moment  how  we  did  go.  and  whether 
our  methods  might  not  be  of  value  to  you  In 
planning  your  own  ventures. 

First  off.  our  objectives  was  clearly  and 
starkly  defined,  with  no  possibility  of  mis- 
understanding: to  land  men  on  the  moon 
and  return  them  safely  to  earth  before 
the  end  of  this  decade. 

How  clearly  are  your  objectives  defined? 

It  Is  a  wonderful  and  satisfying  thing  to 
be  able  to  work  toward  a  goal,  to  be  able  to 
measure  your  progress  toward  what  you  have 
selected  as  your  objective. 

Give  It  some  thought. 

Take  some  time  off  and  really  think  about 
what  your  objective  In  life  Is. 

Second,  the  Apollo  program — complicated 
as  It  was — bad  to  use  all  available  talent  In 
this  country. 

No  source  was  left  untapped:  imlversltles. 
government.  Industry — all  provided  the  ex- 
perts required. 

You  can  do  the  same. 

Once    your    objective    Is    defined.    Think 
^  about  what  resources  will  be  required,  what 

O  Ulents  needed  to  achieve  your  goal. 

X  You  will  probably  find  that  you  yourself 

possess  most  of  what  you  need,  but  if  not, 
others  do  and  will  certainly  help  you  If 
properly  approached. 

Third,  take  some  time  from  the  bustle 
bustle  of  everyday  life  to  reflect,  to  plan 
ahead,  to  ask  yourself  "what  happens  if  .  .  ." 

In  our  preparations  for  going  to  the  moon, 
we  daily  pondered  the  "what  hi^pens  If" 
question  and  quite  literally  wrote  libraries 
of  detailed  answers  to  that  most  basic  ques- 
tion. 

The  value  of  that  library  was  made  dra- 
matically clear  during  Apollo  13's  recent 
emergency. 

It  was  a  Ufesaver. 

Now  libraries  of  this  type  you  dont  need, 
but  a  page  or  two  wouldn't  hurt  a  bit. 

And  I'm  not  talking  about  your  life  in- 
surance pJans  either.  I'm  talking  about 
alternate  paths  you  may  be  forced  to  take 
to  the  goals  you  have  defined  for  yourselves. 

Fourth,  and  last:  work  to  construct,  not 
destruct. 

In  the  space  program  we  have  had  some 
horrendous  arguments  such  as  should  we 
reach  the  moon  by  an  earth  orbit  rendezvous 
or  lunar  orbit  rendezvous  technique,  but 
once  the  decision  was  reached,  all  hands 
pitched  In  to  build  on  that  decision,  not  to 
tear  It  apart. 

I  don't  mean  to  Imply  that  criticism  Is  not 
warranted;  dissent  If  you  must,  but  always 
keep  m  mind  your  objective  in  doing  so. 

Dissent  reminds  me  of  the  airline  story 
about  the  old  navigator  who  was  tryl  g  to 
break  in  a  new  pilot. 

To  get  back  on  course,  he  said,  turn  star- 
board one  degree. 

Impossible,  said  the  pilot,  no  one  can  fly 
this  old  tub  that  accurately — give  me  a  de- 
cent correction. 

OK,  said  the  navigator,  "turn  starboard 
six  dagrees." 
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Much  better,  said  the  pilot,  pleased  with 
himself. 

Pine,  said  the  navigator,  now  turn  port 
five  degrees. 

In  similar  fashion,  dissent  and  counter- 
dissent  rock  our  country  back  and  forth, 
with  little  overall  change  of  direction. 

(Which  way  has  New  York  moved  in  re- 
sponse to  student  and  hard  hat  demonstra- 
tions?) 

This  Is  plainly  no  way  to  fly  an  airplane  or 
guide  a  nation. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  time  and 
energy  would  be  better  spent  in  qtiletly  pre- 
senting views  to  our  elected  representatives, 
as  so  many  young  people  have  been  doing 
lately. 

This  Is  a  form  of  communication  which 
those  representatives  understand  and  need. 

But  It  is  not  the  only  type  of  communica- 
tion needed  today. 

I  am  appaUed  by  the  fact  that  in  this  age 
of  Instant  and  total  communication,  when 
we  can  hear  voices  clearly  from  the  moon 
( ^  million  miles  away) ,  we  apparently  can- 
not hear  what  is  being  said  right  here  in 
this  country. 

Oh — there  is  a  lot  of  talk,  but  most  of  it 
is  within  groups,  not  across  them. 

Farmers  Ei>eak  to  farmers,  students  to  stu- 
dents, business  leaders  to  other  business 
leaders,  but  this  Intramural  talk  serves  main- 
ly to  mirror  one's  beliefs,  to  reinforce  exist- 
ing prejudices,  to  lock  out  opposing  views. 

Now  good  schools  like  Saint  Michael's  re- 
quire, for  a  diploma,  a  broad  base  of  educa- 
tion, a  store  of  knowledge  which  stretches 
across  many  academic  disciplines. 

When  you  look  at  that  diploma,  remember 
that  it  permits — Indeed  demands — that  you 
keep  an  open  rninii  and  open  lines  of  com- 
munication with  others  who  may  not  share 
your  background  or  viewpoints. 

The  world  today  is  so  complex  that  special- 
ization is  required  In  most  jobs,  and  success 
reqtiires  an  even  widening  dedication  to  an 
ever  narrowing  fleld  of  endeavor. 

In  other  words,  the  tendency  is  to  learn 
more  and  more  about  less  and  less. 

Some  p>eople  even  know  everything  about 
nothing. 

Don't  be  that  kind  of  specialist;  don't  be- 
come so  engrossed  in  yotir  job  that  you 
havent  time  to  explore,  to  expose  yourself 
to  the  new  and  different,  whether  It  be  a 
new  and  different  viewpoint  or  friendship 
or  hobby  or  political  commitment. 

I  am  frankly  jealous  of  you,  today's  grad- 
uate, and  the  c^portunlties  you  face. 

I  dont  share  the  Doomsday  view  so  popu- 
lar today  among  some  students  and  press. 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  an  optimist,  and  I 
am  optimistic  that  you  will  be  able  to  make 
great  contributions  to  our  society. 

You  will  find  our  country  at  a  point  in  Its 
history  where  constructive  changes  are  wel- 
comed as  never  before. 

If  you  define  your  objectives  clearly,  use 
all  the  resources  available  to  you,  and  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  meeting  personal  setbacks,  I 
don't  see  how  you  can  fall,  not  only  in  meet- 
ing your  personal  goals  but  in  helping  reach 
national  ones  as  well. 

Of  course,  talk  Is  cheap. 

Deeds  are  what  cotmt,  just  as  grades  are 
required  for  graduation,  and  I  wish  you  high 
grades  all  your  lives. 

Whether  you  get  them  or  not  Is  your 
decision,  and  yours  alone. 

Centuries  ago  a  wise  man  was  presented 
with  a  cruel  dilemma. 

An  enemy  appeared  before  him,  to  discredit 
him.  holding  In  his  hand  a  small  bird. 

The  question  put  to  the  wise  man  was 
this:  was  the  bird  dead  or  alive? 

If  the  wise  man  said  dead,  the  bird  would 
be  released  and  allowed  to  fly  away;  U  he 
said  alive,  the  bird  would  be  crushed  and 
dropped  lifeless  to  the  ground. 
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The  wise  man  hesitated  only  a  moment  and 
replied,  "Sir,  the  decision  is  in  your  hands." 


RESEARCH  FUNDS  URGENTLY 
NEEDED  IN  CANCER  FIGHT 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  nw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fight 
against  cancer  goes  on,  with  prospects  of 
a  cure  brighter  than  ever. 

One  of  the  world's  foremost  research 
centers,  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute 
in  my  home  city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  has 
developed  what  appears  to  be  a  cure  for 
certain  types  of  skin  cancer. 

The  institute,  which  already  has  made 
great  strides  in  cancer  research,  has 
many  other  projects  in  various  stages  of 
development.  As  with  most  any  type  of 
research  on  unknown  factors,  no  one 
knows  when  the  final  clues  will  emerge. 

The  research  must  go  on  and  our  na- 
tional budget  must  carry  its  share  of  the 
load  in  finding  the  answer  to  this  scourge 
against  mankind.  There  are  many  de- 
mands on  our  Federal  pocketbook,  but 
none  has  reason  for  a  higher  priority 
than  cancer  research. 

Budget  requests  for  the  new  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1  are  still  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House.  There  Is  no  indica- 
tion yet  of  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation for  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
I  hope  the  recommendation  will  be  gen- 
erous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislature  of  Erie 
County,  my  home  county,  has  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  adequate  research 
fimds  for  Roswell  Park.  The  resolution 
was  offered  by  legislator  Frank  C.  Ludera 
and  has  my  full  backing.  Following  is  the 
text: 

A  RKSOLtmoM 

Jinix  15,  1970. 

Whereas,  the  Roswell  Park  Memorial  In- 
stitute appears  to  have  developed  a  cure  for 
certain  types  of  skin  cancer,  and 

Whereas,  such  method  of  treatment  could 
well  be  of  great  value  in  attacking  other 
forms  of  malignant  diseases,  and 

Whereas,  financial  resources  are  Inade- 
quate to  forward  the  Investlgratlon  of  the 
usefulness  of  such  treatment  in  attacking 
other  forms  of  the  diseases,  and 

Whereas,  the  sum  of  tl5.6  million  Is  neces- 
sary at  this  time  to  further  the  development 
of  the  aforesaid  treatment  from  a  research 
tool  to  a  routine  procedure,  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Edmiuid  EUeln,  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Dermatology  at  Roswell  Park 
Memorial  Institute  has  made  a  statement 
explaining  the  above  facts  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  development  of  such  a  cure 
would  benefit  all  mankind.  Now,  Therefore. 
Belt 

Resolved,  that  this  Honorable  Body  memo- 
rialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
appropriate  the  funds  necessary  for  research 
to  develop  the  aforesaid  treatment  for  can- 
cer and  that  a  certlfled  copy  of  this  Resolu- 
tion, be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  this  County 
Legislature  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  this  Coun- 
ty's Representatives  therein. 

nuKK  C.  LUOESA. 
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"THE  FACTS  PROVE  0^ 


I  WISE" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1970 


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speakei 
proach  the  birth  date  of 
countrj'.  it  would  be  well  for 
for  a  few  moments  on 
means  to  us,  what  it  standi 
eyes  of  the  world. 

The   United    States    has 
maligned  the  past  few  years 
ful  people  at  home  and 
the  favorite  charges  is  thai 
imperialistic  Nation. 

This  cl^rge  was  very 
swered  in  a  recent  editorial 
Publisher    Ed.    Morrison's 
Tribune  in  our  Minnesota 
grressional  District. 

With  your   permission,   I 
editorial  in  the  Concres 
where  it  may  be  read  by  my 
gressmen  and  all  of  the  othe^ 
read  this  journal: 
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Eur>pe 
countries: 


This  Is  not  exactly  a  Flag 
but  It  concerns  a  subject  tbajt 
prlately  be  dlscxissed  at  this 
that  our   government   Is 
perlallstlc   line   in   world   affal^ 
leveled  against  this  nation  bj 
own  citizens,  some  of  whom 
to  know  better. 

A  look  at  the  events  which  h4ve 
In  the  world  during  the  past 
to   dispel   any   such   notions, 
when  the  European  phase  of 
ended,   the   allied   armed   forced 
supported  by  the  United  States 
control  of  much  of  Western 
all  or  most  of  the  following 
Prance,    Austria,    Czechoslovakia 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Luxembourg 
Imperialistic  designs,  we  could 
attempted  to  subjugate  these 
nltely. 

In  August,  1945.  when  the 
rendered,  we  had  control  of 
ental  Far_,East,  as  well  as  the 
B\indry  other  Islands  In  the 
territorial    designs,    we    could 
nently  dominated  these 

Instead,  what  did  the  United 
immediately  undertook  a  massi 
program,  which  In  large  measuije 
sible   for   rebuilding   these 
stored  their  Industrial  capabll 
chlnery  and  equipment  more 
our  own.  Then,  not  only  did 
nations  to  resume  foreign 
permitted  them  to  compete  for 
lar  in  our  own  country  In 
American  manufacturers. 

The    other    major    allies    of 
States,  with  the  exception  of 
process  of  dlveetlture  which  cu^ 
independence  being  grant«d  to 
of  these  countries'  colonial 
table  among  these  were  India, 
the  African  states. 

Russia,    on    the    other    hand, 
dominance  over  Eastern  Europe 
economically  and  militarily, 
colonial  poosesslons  of  the  Soviet 
to  assert  their  inalienable  right 
mination,    they   were 
and  their  quest   for  freedom 
domination  was  thwarted 
vaded  and  Its  freedom  fighters 
la  ted.  Czechoslovakia  was  ovenun 

This  review  of  history  for  th(  i 
of  a  century  clearly  Indicates 
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istlc  motivation  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
absolute  absence  of  such  motivation  so  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  may  not  have 
made  some  mistakes,  that  there  is  nothing 
we  might  have  done  differently  given  the 
benefit  of  what  we  know  now.  Questioning 
the  wisdom  of  some  of  the  moves  we  have 
made  is  perfectly  proper.  Charging  us  with 
improper,  imperialistic  motivation  just  is 
not  substantiated  by  the  facts. 
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SUPREME  SACRIFICE  OF  YOUTH  A 
TRIBUTE  IN  MEMORIAM 


past  quarter 
the  Imperial- 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nettie 
Brown  is  a  newspaper  publisher  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  of  California.  She  is  a 
constituent  of  mine  and  a  longtime 
friend.  She  has  demonstrated  remarkable 
courage  in  singlehandedly  raising  a  large 
family  of  seven  children  with  only  her 
own  earnings.  As  she  so  often  has  told 
me: 

I  don't  know  how  not  to  work.  I  refuse  to 
go  on  welfare  as  long  as  there  Is  a  vibrant 
sinew  in  me. 

Mrs.  Brown  is  not  only  courageous  but 
she  is  also  a  very  talented  writer.  Her 
understanding  of  the  human  condition 
and  the  pathos  and  irony  which  plays 
such  a  large  role  In  the  lives  of  so  many 
of  us  is  displayed  week  after  week  in  her 
newspaper,  the  Imperial  Hometown  Re- 
view. Her  sensitive  awareness  of  the  deep 
tragedy  confronting  parents  of  a  fine 
young  man  killed  in  Vietnam  Is  found  in 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
her  newspaper  June  16, 1970. 1  want  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  have  a  chance  to  read 
this  editorial: 

Supreme    Sacrifice    or    Tocth — a    Tribttte 

IN  Memoriam 

(By  Nettie  Brown) 

Throughout  the  Nation  young  and  old. 
in  different  ways,  have  been  protesting  the 
WTj-  in  Vietnam.  Some  through  accepted 
means  and  some  through  violence  that  has 
often  led  to  mass  riots  and  more  bloodshed. 

But  there  are  times  when  students  gather 
with  older  folks  when  there  is  mutual  un- 
derstanding— and  yet  a  disbelieving  lack  of 
understanding — as  the  war  protests  of  both 
young  and  old  take  the  form  of  tears  .  .  . 
Binter.  grief-stricken  tears  that  fall  on  flag- 
drap>ed  cofiSns  of  young  men  who  will  never 
return  to  their  mothers  and  fathers,  the 
loving  relatives  and  friends  and  sweethearts 
who  had  been  waiting  for  them  .  . . 

On  Tuesday  there  was  such  a  scene  at 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  El  Centro  when 
a  military  guard  of  honor  brought  in  the 
casket  of  Army   1st  Lt.  Dennis  Dotson,  20. 

The  only  son  of  Bill  and  Joyce  Dotson. 
who  had  been  only  recently  promoted  for 
his  valorous  actions  in  leading  his  men  in 
Cambodia,  was  In  a  helicopter  that  was  shot 
down  and  burned  in  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam 
on  June  5. 

Many  students,  school  and  Sunday  school 
chums  of  Dennis  Dotson.  were  among  the 
nearly  300  persons  in  attendance.  Lovely, 
tender-hearted  girls  wept  openly,  while  long- 
haired boys  dabbed  at  their  eyes  ...  as  did  the 
older  F>eople  present. 

After  the  flag  denoting  his  service  to  this 
Nation — for  which  he  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice— had  been  removed  from  the  casket, 
three  young  girls,  crying  audibly,  covered  It 


with  sprays  of  roses.  Then,  as  the  military 
honor  guard,  composed  of  buddies  of  the 
fallen  soldier,  played  taps,  the  tears  of  every- 
one present  mingled  with  those  of  his  be- 
reaved family  and  special  friends. 

Why?  Why  this  brilliant  young  man  who 
was  a  well-liked  leader  In  his  school  and 
church  before  the  military  recognized  these 
leadership  qualities?  Why  this  helpful,  out- 
giving youngster  who  had  volunteered  to 
serve  his  country  while  still  a  boy,  just  out 
of  high  school? 

A  young  life  cut  short  .  .  .  leaving  broken 
hearts  .  .  .  ended  dreams  ...  a  shattered 
family. 

But  the  same  strength  that  Dennis  showed 
when  he  helped  those  near  him  while  here, 
and  then  led  him  to  volunteer  to  serve  his 
country  in  a  war  he  didn't  quite  understand, 
will  help  those  left  behind  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  of  their  lives  and  try  to  fill  the  void 
his  passing  made.  In  the  best  ways  they 
can  .  .  . 

On  an  individual  basis,  of  course,  longev- 
ity is  not  the  measure  of  the  value  of  a  per- 
son's life.  And  the  reasons  why  the  very 
young  are  often  called  to  a  higher  life  after 
a  few  years  on  earth  will  be  revealed  only  In 
the  great  beyond. 

Also,  on  an  individual  basis  those  who 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice,  even  in  a  war 
which  they  or  their  families  do  not  under- 
stand, have  not  made  that  .sacrifice  in  vain. 
Rather,  it  has  added  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  freedom,  for  no  one  can  be  secure 
in  liberty  while  his  brothers  are  being  sub- 
jected to  fear  and  exploitation. 

Many  of  us  whose  sons  or  husbands  or 
brothers  are  still  in  Vietnam,  or  did  suffer 
there,  have  come  to  realize  this  truth. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  it  Is  mainly  the  very 
young  who  pay  the  price  of  war  with  their 
life's  blood  .  .  . 

We  of  the  older  generation,  who  do  not 
understand  all  the  protests  about  life  today 
by  the  young,  may  point  with  pride  to  our 
accomplishments.  We  have  mechanized  most 
of  the  earth,  banished  many  dread  diseases, 
and  reached  the  moon  .  .  . 

But  we  have  not  conquered  that  most 
dread  disease  which  has  taken  the  cream  of 
the  youth  of  each  succeeding  generation — 
war. 

Many  of  us  were  born  about  the  time  our 
fathers  or  uncles  wera  fighting  in  World 
War  I;  and  had  barely  reached  adulthood 
when  our  brothers,  sons,  husbands,  or  our- 
selves personally  were  called  to  combat  In 
World  War  II  And  since  that  time  there  has 
been  few  years  of  p>eace. 

But  what  would  the  future  of  America 
have  been  had  no  one  answered  the  NaMon's 
call  to  service  in  these  wars?  Would  ours 
now  be  a  free  or  slave  nation? 

Many  have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  of 
their  lives  in  our  Nation's  wars — and  it  Is 
for  us  who  were  left  to  carry  en  to  make 
sure  that  we  never  betray  those  whose  blood 
has  guaranteed  our  freedoms;  that  we  do  not 
allow  our  dearly  won  liberties  to  be  eroded 
away  because  we  are  too  apathetic  to  hold 
our  flag  and  our  principles  high — and  de- 
fend them  on  our  streets  as  Dennis  and 
thousands  of  youth  like  him  have  defended 
them  in  the  war-torn  jungles  of  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam. 


THE  FRANKENSTEIN  LITIGATION 
IS  HERE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
1960,  when  the  voters  of  California  barely 
approved  a  gigantic  bond  issue  to  com- 
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mence  construction  of  the  State  water 
project,  there  has  been  talk  of  a  massive 
lawsuit  to  clear  up  what  opponents  of 
the  water  project  consider  to  be  legal  de- 
ficiencies of  the  entire  plan. 

Last  week,  in  San  Francisco,  the  first 
of  what  promises  to  be  a  number  of  such 
water  litigations  was  filed  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court. 

The  specter  of  this  litigation  has  hung 
over  the  water  project  with  such  omi- 
nousness  that  worried  officials  have 
termed  it  "The  Frankenstein  Lawsuit." 

Those  officials,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  every 
reason  to  be  concerned.  I  believe  that  the 
State  water  project  is  not  only  deficient 
of  water  and  funds,  but  is  indeed  culpable 
of  legal  deficiencies. 

Though  this  lawsuit  is  the  first,  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  the  last. 

The  "Frankenstein  Suit,"  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  stirring.  An  excellent  article  on  the 
most  recent  development  in  this  matter 
was  in  the  June  17  edition  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee. 

The  article  follows : 

Sun  Claims  Reclamation  Law  Violation 
(By  I^ee  Fremstad) 

San  Francisco. — Four  S.in  Joaquin  Valley 
growers  filed  suit  yesterday  afternoon  charg- 
ing that  federal  reclamation  law  Is  being 
violated  to  the  benefit  of  large  agricultural 
corporations  in  the  west  side  of  the  valley. 

The  lawsuit  In  US  District  Court  challenges 
the  legality  of  water  deliveries  to  growers 
served  by  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  State 
Water  Project  who  have  holdings  far  In  ex- 
cess of  the  160  acres  permitted  under  federal 
law. 

The  attack  is  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
efforts  by  conservationists  led  by  Alvln  Dus- 
kin,  San  Francisco  dressmaker,  to  "bury  the 
project  m  litigation" 

The  sale  of  $200  million  In  bond  anticipa- 
tion notes  to  continue  construction  went 
ahead  yesterday  in  Sacramento  despite  the 
service  of  a  court  summons  on  State  Treas- 
urer Ivy  Baker  Priest. 

A  suit  was  filed  earlier  In  San  Joaquin 
County  by  Douglas  Morris,  a  taxpayer,  con- 
testing the  state's  right  to  sell  the  bonds  at 
an  interest  rate  higher  than  5  per  cent.  The 
voters  in  the  June  2  primary  authorized  a 
boost  in  the  Interest  to  7  per  cent  on  state 
bonds  and  bond  anticipatioa  notes. 

William  R.  Gianelli,  state  director  of  water 
resources,  called  the  San  Joaquin  suit  "just 
another  effort  by  those  who  are  trying  to 
frtistrate  the  purposes  of  the  project." 

He  charged  the  San  Francisco  federal  court 
suit  Is  "out  of  line  because  the  state  project 
Is  not  a  federal  reclamation  project"  and 
Congress  and  the  courts  have  already  ruled 
that  this  Is  so. 

The  thrust  of  the  32-page  complaint  is 
that  because  of  a  federal  investment  of  more 
than  $250  million  In  the  State  Water  Project 
the  west  side  growers  must  be  bound  by  the 
160-acre  limitation. 

Sought  is  a  permanent  injtinction  re- 
straining federal  and  state  governments  from 
supporting  such  joint  tindertaklngs  until  the 
federal  reclamation  laws  are  applied  to  all 
users. 

Plaintiffs  are  Victor  Bowker,  who  grows 
oranges,  lemons  and  avocadoes  on  about  150 
acres  near  Portenrtlle,  Tulare  County;  Berge 
Bulbullan,  who  with  his  father  grows  raisins 
and  grapes  on  150  acres  near  Sanger,  Fresno 
County;  Ous  Stamenson,  who  owns  40  acres 
planted  to  almonds  and  walnuts  near  Liv- 
ingston, Merced  County,  and  Mary  Mendes 
Bettencourt,  with  80  acres  near  Hanford, 
Kings  County,  where  she  grows  cotton  and 
alfaUa. 

Bowker,  Bulbullan  and  Mrs.  Bettencourt 
receive  Central  Valleys  Project  water  which. 
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as  a  federally  financed  project,  restrict*  their 
holdings  to  a  maximum  of  160  acres.  The 
suit  Is  a  class  action  on  behalf  of  all  growers 
simularly  situated. 

Named  defendants  are  Interior  Secretary 
Walter  Hlckel;  Floyd  B.  Domlny,  commis- 
sioner of  the  US  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  Lt. 
Gen.  William  F.  Cassldy.  chief  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  William  R.  OlaneUl, 
director  of  the  California  Department  of 
Water  Resources. 

The  growers  are  represented  by  James  D. 
liorenz  Jr.  acting  in  this  case  as  a  private 
attorney  and  on  his  own  time.  Lorenz  is  a 
staff  attorney  for  California  Rvtnl  Legal  As- 
sistance. 

"This  inconsistent  enforcement  of  the  fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  Is  the  main  thing  we 
are  complaining  about."  declared  Bowker. 

"Why  should  the  smaller  farmer  be  bound 
by  the  antlland  monopoly  provision  of  the 
reclamation  laws  but  not  the  big  agribusiness 
corporation  on  the  west  side? 

"In  fact,  the  antiland-monopoly  provi- 
sions should  apply  most  of  all  to  the  big 
operations." 

In  a  related  development  Duskln  has  pub- 
lished ftUl  page  advertisements  in  San  Fran- 
cisco newspapers  and  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal soliciting  money  for  a  legal  effort  to 
halt  the  California  Water  Project  altogether. 
The  implication  In  the  ad  Is  that  Duskln's 
conservation  organization  is  financing  this 
lawsuit  but  Lorenz  said  late  yesterday  his 
four  clients  are  solely  supporting  the  litiga- 
tion. Duskln's  "Legal  Committee  to  Stop  the 
California  Water  Plan"  has  offered  financial 
help  with  subsequent  appeals,  however. 
Lorenz  declared. 

The  attorney  also  noted  that  his  effort,  un- 
like Duskln's,  is  not  to  stop  the  project,  but 
only  to  have  the  160-acre  limitation  apply 
consistently. 

The  suit  Is  a  threat  to  the  so  called  "State 
Service  Area"  of  the  San  Luis  unit.  The  area 
Includes  more  than  700,000  acres,  about  the 
size  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  said  Lo- 
renz In  his  heavily  docximented  complaint. 
In  addition  there  are  another  300,000  acres 
of  farmlands  In  the  Sacramento  Valley  and 
Southern  California  which  the  c»mpialnants 
contend  will  receive  State  Water  Project 
water  financed  In  part  by  federal  funds 

"This  represents  the  most  substantial  eva- 
sion of  the  federal  reclamation  laws  that  has 
ever  l)een  perpetrated  In  the  United  States," 
says  the  complaint. 

It  charges  that  most  of  the  land  In  the 
service  area  Is  owned  by  34  corporations. 
Tenneco  Corp.  -owns  about  162.000  -icres. 
Standard  Oil  about  100,000,  Tejon  Ranch 
has  54,000  acres  and  Southern  Pacific  has 
37,000  acres,  said  Lorenz. 

According  to  the  lawsuit  the  1959  San  Luis 
Act  as  adopted  by  Congress  provides  that 
the  secretary  of  the  Interior  is  to  be  governed 
by  all  federal  reclamation  laws. 

"Incredibly,  approximately  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  San  Luis  Act  was  passed,  the 
US  Department  of  the  Interior  issued  a  legal 
opinion  determining  that  the  act  could  be 
interpreted  to  allow  exemptlckn  of  the  state 
service  area  from  the  requirements  of  the 
federal  reclamation  laws,"  said  the  plaintiffs. 
"The  opinion  grossly  and  InvaUdly  disre- 
garded the  congressional  action  of  1959.  It 
circumvented  the  long-established  prohibi- 
tions against  windfalls  gain  and  land 
monopoly." 

The  complaint  estimates  that  the  value 
of  arid  land  once  Irrigation  Is  avaUable  in- 
creases by  $577  to  $750  an  acre.  Assuming  an 
average  appreciation  of  $577  an  acre  the  Ten- 
neco holdings  appreciated  at  least  $93  mil- 
lion, Lorenz  computed. 

Said  Bulbullan:  "We  find  ourselves  In  a 
curious  position  for,  as  federal  taxpayers,  we 
are  helping  to  subsidize  the  development  of 
vast  corporate  holdings  on  the  west  side 
which  have  thus  far  not  been  limited  by  the 
federal  reclamation  laws. 
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"Those  large  corporations  are  then  turning 
around  and  competing  with  farmers  like  my- 
self. We  are  paying  a  double  subsidy,  one 
for  the  water  and  one  for  the  crops  grown  by 
the  water." 

The  suit  seeks  a  declaratory  Judgment  that 
all  federal  or  state  spending  on  the  State 
Water  Project  Is  Illegal  until  the  leo-acre 
limitation  Is  enforced.  It  asks  also  a  judg- 
ment that  federal  reclamation  laws  apply 
to  the  State  Water  Project,  including  the 
"State  Service  Area." 


HARTUNG  SAYS   GIFTS   MUST  RE- 
PLACE TAX  FOR  SCHOOL  GROWTH 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OP    IDARO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
June  10  issue  of  the  Idaho  Statesman, 
there  appeared  an  article  concerning  the 
problem  of  funding  our  State  colleges 
and  universities. 

It  was  predicted  that  the  Nation's  col- 
leges will  have  to  depend  more  on  volun- 
tary contributions  from  alumni  and 
others  for  any  expansion  rather  than  on 
tax  funds.  Idaho  is  in  the  10  top  States 
as  far  as  money  spent  for  higher  edu- 
cation compared  to  personsil  inccMne,  and 
the  University  of  Idaho  gets  86  percent 
of  its  income  from  the  State.  The  solu- 
tion expressed  in  this  article  is  that  in- 
dividual contributions  will  have  to  in- 
ciease.  President  Ernest  Hartung  of  the 
University  of  Idaho  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  forthright  analysis  of  the 
problem. 

I  feel  this  article  is  relevant  to  most 
State  supported  colleges  and  universities 
and  I  Include  it  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Record : 

Hartung  Sats  Gifts  Must  Replace  Tax  por 
School  Growth 

(By  Jerry  GUUland) 

Idaho's  colleges  will  have  to  depend  on 
voluntary  contributions  from  alumni  and 
others  for  any  expansion  rather  than  on  tax 
Increases,  University  of  Idaho  President 
Ernest  Hartung  predicted  Tuesday. 

Hartung  told  the  State  Board  of  Education 
In  Boise  he  feels  Idahoans  are  "over  a  bar- 
rel" as  far  as  financing  of  higher  education 
Is  concerned  and  will  be  unwilling  to  pay 
any  increased  taxes  for  expansion  of  the 
state's  colleges. 

The  board  also  approved  plans  for  construc- 
tion of  a  new  stadium  at  the  UnlTerslty  of 
Idaho. 

He  said  the  state  already  Is  In  the  "top  10 
states"  SIS  far  as  money  spent  for  higher 
education  compared  to  personal  income. 

His  solution :  "the  individual  has  got  to  be 
taught  to  contribute." 

The  University  of  Idaho  gets  66  per  cent  of 
its  Income  frcHn  the  state,  which  Is  "much  too 
high"  a  percentage,  Hartung  said. 

He  cited  the  census  figures  which  showed 
an  increase  in  population  in  Idaho  of  only 
30.000  over  the  past  10  years  which,  he  said, 
indicates  the  tax  base  is  not  Increasing  to 
match  need  for  higher  education. 

The  University  already  Is  initiating  pro- 
grams to  raise  money  privately  and  hopefully 
will  raise  some  $30,000  in  its  first  altimni  fund 
drive  this  year,  Hartung  said. 

He  also  proposed  that  the  permanent  build- 
ing fund  tax.  the  "head  tax"  of  $10  levied 
on  state  income  tax  forms,  be  Increased  to 
perhaps  $15. 

The  university  alone  could  use  all  the 
money  In  the  Permanent  Building  Fund  for 
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needed  buildings,  such  as  a  nevi 
Uon    building,    computing 
and  others,  he  said. 

The  same  situation  exists 
College  and  Idaho  State 

In  other  action,  at  the 
board  member  Steele  Bamett 
to  the  hiring  of  either  a 
cultural  programs  or  an  advisor 
Indians  attending  the  University 

He  said  filling  such  positions 
they  will  have  to  be  Included  in 
slty  budget  for  1971.  He 
money  will  be  available  then 

Later  In  the  university's 
criticized  the  university's 
a  part-time  fraternity  adviser 

"We  have  had  suggestions 
full-time   fraternity  adviser. 

Hartung  replied    that   the 
be  made  full-time  If  the  state 
but  "it  Is  our  feeling  that  we 
more  of  our  energies  (in 
dormitories." 

A  "student  bill  of  rights"  waa 
the  board  by  university  student 
The  proposal,  which  spells  out 
students,   will   be   considered 
board's  July  meeting. 

The  state  board  approved 
tlve   officer  for  State  Advisory 
Vocational   Education   who   will 
evaluation  of  vocational 
In  Idaho. 

Also  approved  was  a  study  by 
field  Associates  of  Ogden  of  Idah( 
education  system.  Cost  for  the 
exceed  tl7.000. 

Dr.  James  Taylor,  Twin  Falls, 
the  advisory  council,  said  botf 
of  the  executive  secretary  and 
study  will  be  paid  by  federal 
are  required  by  the  federal 
order  for  federal  vocational 
to  be  expended  in  the  state. 
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HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   OREGON  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEBTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaket,  President 
Nixon  has  at  last  publicly  recognized  the 
seriousness  of  the  Nation's  economic 
problems.  His  announcement  last  week 
of  a  plan  to  create  a  National  Advisory 
Commission  to  spotlight  mflationary 
price  and  wage  increases  is  commend- 
able. But,  in  my  judgment,]  this  move 
alone  Is  too  little,  too  late. 

The  Eidministration's  "Inflation  Alert" 
plan  is  a  timid  response  whgn  the  need 
is  for  strong  action.  Unacceptable  in- 
creases in  prices  and  wages  should  be 
spotlighted  for  the  public's  l>enefit,  but 
they  should  also  be  combaited  by  an 
effective  Federal  system  thajt  will  pre- 
vent future  increases. 

Joeeph  R.  Slevin,  In  an  article  this 
week  in  the  Washington  Poit  sums  up 
the  weakness  of  the  administration's  ap- 
proach :  I 

The  way  to  discourage  outslzed  wage  and 
price  boosts  is  to  call  attention  [to  them  be- 
fore they  happen,  rather  than!  afterweirds. 
but  that  Is  what  the  Nixon  alert  carefully 
does  not  do.  | 

The  plan  points  In  the  right  direction, 
but  again  the  administration  makes  the 
mistake  of  approaching  only, one  aspect 
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of  the  problem.  As  I  have  said  before. 
we  cannot  repair  today's  economy  with- 
out employing  all  the  available  tools. 

I  urge  the  administration  immediately 
take  the  following  four  steps : 

First.  Place  a  tight  ceiling  on  price 
smd  wage  increases  by  establishing  clear 
and  firm  Federal  guidelines. 

Second.  Control  available  credit  in  the 
financial  markets  by  implementing  the 
authority  granted  by  Congress  last  year 
under  Public  Law  91-151.  This  law  gives 
the  President  authority  to  request  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  control  all  as- 
pects of  credit,  including  Interest  rates 
and  down  payments.  It  also  directs  the 
administration  to  funnel  additional 
funds  into  the  area  of  small  business  Euid 
housing  which  are  suffering  from  tight 
money  policies. 

Third.  With  these  controls  firmly  fixed 
to  limit  Inflationary  side  effects,  the  ad- 
ministration should  then  expand  Federal 
spending  through  an  accelerated  public 
works  program,  infusing  up  to  $10  bil- 
lion into  the  economy  for  schools,  anti- 
pollution projects  and  other  programs  of 
social  priority.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished through  open-market  purchases 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Fourth.  Combine  this  move  with  a  real, 
long-range  effort  to  cut  back  our  spend- 
ing overseas.  This  means  a  commitment 
to  review  our  military  posture  in  Western 
Europe  and  sharply  reduce  its  scope 
where  our  national  security  will  allow.  It 
also  means  a  commitment  to  an  irre- 
versible withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia  on  a  clear 
timetable  consistent  with  maintaining 
the  safety  of  our  troops. 

This  may  soimd  like  strong  medicine. 
But  the  economy  Is  not  healthy,  and  it  is 
not  improving. 

A  prescription  of  lesser  strength  is  not 
likely  to  provide  a  cure,  as  Slevin  ob- 
serves in  his  article.  I  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Nixon  Plan  Wax  Not  Stop  Incrkasks 
( By  Joseph  R.  Slevin ) 

President  Nixon  Is  setting  up  an  "Infla- 
tion Alert"  that  will  be  about  as  useful  as 
a  burglar  alarm  that  rings  six  weeks  after 
the  robbers  have  left  the  scene. 

The  "Inflation  Alert"  won't  stop  excessive 
wage  and  price  Increases  and  it  wasn't  meant 
to.  Nixon  tossed  it  Into  last  Wednesday's 
television  speech  as  a  sop  to  thoee  who  have 
been  urging  him  to  bolster  his  anti-infla- 
tion program  with  a  system  of  wage  and  price 
restraints. 

The  way  to  discourage  outslzed  wage  and 
(Vice  boosts  is  to  call  attention  to  them  be- 
fore they  happen,  rather  than  afterwards, 
but  that  Is  what  the  Nixon  alert  carefully 
does  not  do. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers is  ordered,  instead,  to  spotUght  big 
wage  and  price  increases  In  periodic,  after- 
the-fact  reports  to  a  new  23-man  National 
Commission  on  Productivity.  The  Commis- 
sion then  will  publish  the  CEA  analyses. 

Tlie  Nixon  plan  is  a  heart-breaUngly  weak 
response  to  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Arthur  Bums  and  a  small  cadre  of  Ad- 
ministration officials  who  have  been  urging 
the  President  to  shorten  the  time  it  will  take 
to  stop  inflation  by  adopting  a  mild  In- 
come policy  to  check  wage  and  price  in- 
creases. 

Nixon  did  do  some  jaw-boning  in  his 
speech.  He  belatedly  reversed  the  handsoff 
policy  he  adopted  at  his  first  press  confer- 
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ence,  la  January,  1969,  and  told  labor  and 
management  it  will  be  in  their  own  best  in- 
terest Vo  lower  their  demands. 

But  It  was  what  t'ne  White  House  calls 
"preaching"  and  a  "soft  Jawbone."  It  fell 
short  of  the  attempt  to  rally  the  country 
in  a  cooperative  self-restraint  campaign  that 
once  might  have  been  expected  of  a  President 
v.'ho  made  much  of  voluntary  national  el- 
forts  dur.ng  his  campaign  for  the  White 
House. 

What  Nixon  forgets  is  that  the  original 
attempt  to  muster  national  support  for  rea- 
sonable wage  and  price  standards  came  not 
from  hts  immediate  Democratic  predeces- 
sors. Presidents  Johnson  and  Kennedy,  but 
from  President  Elsenhower. 

It  was  Elsenhower  who  tried  to  slow  wage- 
price  inflation  in  the  late  1950s  by  telling 
the  country  that  wage  boosts  must  "remain 
within  the  limits  of  general  productivity 
gains." 

That  was  the  guideline  that  Kennedy's 
CEA  later  made  specific  when  it  pointed 
out  that  the  national  average  gain  in  pro- 
ductivity has  been  3.2  per  cent. 

But  Nixon  never  gave  guidelines  a  chance 
in  his  speech.  He  misrepresented  their  na- 
ture by  misleadlngly  talking  of  using  guide- 
lines "to  dictate  specific  prices  and  wages 
without  authority  of  law"  which  they  do 
not  do  and  which  Elsenhower,  certainly, 
never  intended. 

Establishing  standards  to  suggest  the 
point  at  which  wage  increases  become  In- 
flationary is  one  thing.  Having  a  President 
intervene  in  Individual  wage  and  price  sit- 
uations is  something  quite  different,  as  Nix- 
on, who  rammed  through  the  inflationary 
1960  steel  settlement,  well  knows. 

Tet  Nixon  and  an  Administration  official 
who  briefed  reporters  at  the  White  House, 
repeatedly  talked  of  guidelines  and  overt 
Presidential  intervention  as  though  they 
were  the  same. 

The  briefing  official  twice  identified  side- 
lines with  bringing  labor  leaders  and  bus- 
inessmen Into  the  White  House  and  "vilify- 
ing" them. 

For  this  part,  Nixon  spoke  to  the  American 
people  about  "grandstanding"  and  the 
"dangerous  misuse  of  the  power  of  Oov- 
ernment"  that  comes  with  having  an  "indi- 
vidual businessman  or  labor  leader  called 
on  the  carpet  and  browbeaten  by  Govern- 
ment officials." 

But  there  must  be  standards,  and  when 
the  CFA  begins  its  "Inflation  Alert"  opera- 
tion, it  doubtless  will  discover — and  be- 
latedly report — that  some  prices  have  gone 
up  because  companies  tripped  productivity 
gains.  It  would  have  been  more  useful, 
though,  if  those  same  facts  had  been  {minted 
out  before  the  Inflationary  acts  were  com- 
mitted. 


UTAH  SALUTES  EUGENE  JELESNIK 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  need  not  remind  ourselves  that  we 
are  living  in  a  period  of  deep  social  trial. 
About  2  years  ago,  the  sensitivity  of  the 
times  was  expressed  in  simple  nobility 
by  a  young  lady  who  stood  in  a  crowd 
in  an  Ohio  railroad  station  holding  a 
sign  which  read  "Bring  Us  Together 
Again."  These  few  words  deeply  moved 
a  man  who  at  the  time  was  a  candidate 
for  the  highest  office  his  country  can  of- 
fer— the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Since  then,   the   words  have  moved 
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many  other  Americans,  but  none,  per- 
haps, as  much  as  Eugene  Jelesnik,  a 
Russlan-bom  professional  musician  who 
loves  his  adopted  land  as  few  can.  Mr. 
Jelesnik,  in  collaboration  with  the  noted 
lyricist  Jack  Meskill,  ampllfled  the  words 
of  the  young  lady.  Vickl  Lyrm  Cole,  and 
put  them  to  music  in  a  song  entitled 
"Bring  Us  Together  Once  Again." 

The  words,  in  part,  express  the  hope 
of  a  nation: 

Things  are  looking  brighter  than  they  ever 

did  before 
Ev'ryone  Is  waiting,  hoping,  praying 
As  we  all  unite  behind  otir  country  more 

and  more 
Suddenly  you  hear  the  voices  saying 
Bring  us  together  once  again.  .  .  . 

We  in  Utah  are  proud  of  Eugene  Jeles- 
nik. He  is  a  man  who  speaks  with  his 
heart.  He  is  a  man  whose  personal  ideol- 
ogy reflects  his  feeling  for  all  humankind. 
And  he  is  a  msm  who  has  continually 
endured  the  challenges  our  Nation  has 
faced  during  the  past  three  decades  by 
participating  in  the  cause  of  liberty  the 
best  and  most  rewarding  way  he  knows 
how — entertaining  our  troops  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  Jelesnik  has  traveled  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles  with  professional 
USO  shows  to  perform  before  coimtless 
servicemen  in  three  wars.  In  each  case, 
his  show  played  to  combat  troops  near 
the  frontline. 

For  his  efforts  in  World  War  n,  he 
was  awarded  the  Civilian  Service  Award 
Ribbon.  As  the  resvUt  of  his  activities 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  he  received 
the  Silver  Medal  Citation.  After  per- 
forming for  servicemen  in  Vietnam,  he 
was  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Apprecia- 
tion signed  by  Gen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion 
that  Mr.  Jelesnik  has  created  a  musical 
composition  dedicated  to  the  hope  of  a 
nation,  as  expressed  in  the  words  of  an 
Ohio  teenager. 

Indeed,  if  all  Americans  were  as  con- 
scientiously committed  to  the  welfare 
of  their  communities  and  their  coimtry 
as  Eugene  Jelesnik,  the  fulfillment  of 
that  young  lady's  prayer  would  be  a 
reality.  This  talented  Russian  immigrant, 
who  came  to  our  shores  as  a  yoimg  man 
in  1925,  has  truly  enriched  his  new  land, 
not  with  his  musical  gift  alone,  but  also 
his  humanltarianism. 

Traditionally,  he  leads  an  entourage  of 
musicians  from  his  Salt  Lake  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  into  local  hospitals  to 
play  for  patients  at  Christmas  time. 

His  contributions  to  his  community  are 
now  beyond  measure,  but  his  untiring 
pursuit  of  wholesome  entertainment  was 
recently  rewarded  when  he  was  honored 
at  a  luncheon  by  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  Salt  Lake  Lodge 
No.  85. 

Perhaps  the  words  of  the  citation  re- 
ceived by  Eugene  Jelesnik  offer  the  sum 
of  his  existence: 

Mr.  Jelesnik  exemplifles  the  four  princi- 
ples of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks — brotherly  love,  justice,  charity  and 
fidelity.  By  such  actions  he  has  extolled  the 
privileges  of  living  in  America,  repairing  and 
renewing  America  and  the  greatest  privilege 
of  all — the  privilege  of  loving  America. 
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We  who  know  this  man,  and  we  all 
do,  one  way  or  another,  owe  him  an  im- 
measurable debt  of  sincere  gratitude. 
Long  before  we  even  start  to  repay  our 
obligation,  however,  I  am  confident  it 
shall  have  increased  beyond  our  capacity 
to  amortize  it.  The  State  of  Utah  and 
this  great  Nation  give  their  thanks  to 
Eugene  Jelesnik. 


PROBLEMS  OF  WITHDRAWAL 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 


OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  I  cosponsored  the  house 
resolution  which  established  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Southeast  Asia. 
This  committee  has  now  undertaken  the 
investigation  which  this  resolution  called 
for. 

However,  prior  to  the  committee's  de- 
parture for  Southeast  Asia,  I,  as  others 
did,  responded  to  the  request  by  the 
committee  for  suggested  directions  for 
the  investigation.  I  had  cosponsored  the 
original  resolution  on  grounds  not  pop- 
ularly entertained  by  many  in  the  coun- 
try. I  am  concerned  over  the  practical 
aspects  and  ingredients  of  our  with- 
drawEd  from  Southeast  Asia  and  I 
spelled  out  these  concerns  in  my  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  select  commit- 
tee, my  good  friend.  Congressman 
Montgomery.  I  would  now  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
general  public  to  these  areas  and  am, 
therefore.  Including  the  text  of  my  let- 
ter in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

CONQRSSS  OF  Tax  UNITED  STATES, 

HotTBX  OF  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.   OiLLESPIK  V.   MONTCOMERT. 

Dear  Sonnt:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
requesting  my  observations  as  to  the  direc- 
tions for  the  Select  Committee  formed  by 
H.  Res.  976. 

The  questions  In  need  of  consideration  at 
this  time  are  not  related  to  the  efficacy  or 
inefflcacy  of  the  troop  withdrawals  or  the 
Cambodian  invasion.  These  matters  are  his- 
tory and  as  such,  and  of  extreme  importance 
regarding  the  coming  directions  of  America 
at  home  or  abroad,  should  be  logically  con- 
sidered In  the  formulation  of  those  policies. 
I  am  much  more  concerned  over  the  state  of 
the  country  we  will  leave  behind  for  the 
Vietnamese  when  we  have  completed  ouir 
withdrawal. 

The  mo6t  significant  aspect  of  thla  ap- 
proach must  be  the  Impact  our  withdrawal 
will  have  on  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam 
and  on  the  socio-economic  Infrastructure 
which  has  developed  under  our  tutelage. 
Specifically,  we  must  know  what  steps  are 
being  taken  to  permit  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments In  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam 
when  the  Input  of  American  dollars — In 
1969,  this  Input  exceeded  $346  million — Is 
terminated.  We  must  know,  for  example, 
what  provisions.  If  any,  are  under  considera- 
tion for  finding  employment  for  the  160,000 
South  Vietnamese  now  working  on  American 
bases  who  will  gradually  be  "laid  off"  aa  our 
commitment  of  troops  decreases. 

In  a  more  substantive  vein,  it  Is  important 
for  us  to  explore  the  Impact  on  South  Viet- 
nam's International  trade  of  the  loss  of 
American  dollars  which  have  literally  been 
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pouring  Into  the  country  since  1966.  Tte 
suspension  of  this  most  vital  financial  re- 
source will  have  untold  effects  on  South  Viet- 
nam's balance  of  trade  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Finally,  we  must  face  a  certain  unpleasant 
fact  about  our  Involvement.  To  too  many  in 
this  country,  the  loss  of  more  than  50,000 
of  our  finest  young  men  cannot  be  explained 
or  rationalized.  This  Committee  should  not 
expend  precious  energy  on  tills  fruitless  task. 
In  another  area,  however,  this  Committee 
has  a  very  definite  responsibility,  both  to 
the  American  people  and  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  Since  1965,  the  United  States 
lias  spent  more  than  $258,789,000  on  public 
works  In  South  Vietnam.  The  South  Viet- 
namese have  grown  to  expect  a  given  stand- 
ard of  living  which  these  roads,  sewers, 
buildings,  and  so  forth  have  made  possible. 
This  Committee  must  determine  what  will 
happen  to  this  expenditure  when  our  with- 
drawal U  completed.  WUl  the  United  States 
terminate  its  material  and  financial  aid  to 
these  projects  or  will  It  assume  the  respon- 
sibility it  has  brought  upon  Itself  to  show 
the  American  taxpayer  some  return  on  his 
Investment  and  to  permit  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  continue  their  ongoing  economic 
and  social  growth? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  areas  which  I 
feel  this  Committee  must  concentrate  on  and 
to  which  it  must  pledge  its  limited  time  and 
energies.  I  do  sincerely  appreciate  being  given 
this  opportunity  to  relate  some  of  my  feel- 
ings on  this  matter.  I  wish  you  success  on 
your  journey  and  in  your  investigation  and 
look  forward  to  hearing  your  usual  com- 
prehensive and  consclentloua  report  to  the 
House  on  your  return. 

With  best  good  wishes,  I  am 
Yours  sincerely, 

RlCSASD  T.  HAWirA, 

UJS.  Congressman. 


LEGAL  SERVICE  LAWYERS  SPLIT 
OVER  EMPHASIS  OF  PROGRAM'S 
GOALS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
highly  distinguished  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Post,  Mr.  William  Rasp- 
berry, has  written  an  excellent  article 
which  shows  the  depth  of  intrigue  which 
exists  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  the  local  Director  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Legal  Services  Program. 

Mr.  Raspberry  has  performed  an  out- 
standing public  service  in  showing  how 
a  group  of  renegade  lawyers  are  con- 
spiring against  Director  James  W.  Hill, 
who  obviously  is  trying  to  do  an  honest 
and  sincere  job  in  providing  legal  serv- 
ices for  those  people  in  the  District  who 
otherwise  could  not  afford  legal  counsel. 

I  am  comforted  by  the  fact  that  this 
whole  legal  services  program  is  up  for 
review  by  Congress  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  and  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  Congress  will  surely  want  to 
restructure  this  entire  program  in  the 
light  of  the  skullduggery  which  presently 
exists  and  obviously  Is  being  tolerated 
by  the  National  Director  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  In  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Mr.  Raspberry's  penetrating  article 
follows: 
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(From  the  Washington  Post, 
Lkom.  Skkvice  Lawters  Split 
or  Program's 
(By  WiUlani  Raspberry 

Racial   dlsseosloa   at   the   1 
hood  Legal  Services  Program 
headlines,   but  the  real   source 
grain's  Internal  problems  may 
oeophlcal  than  racial. 

This   Is   not  to  suggest   that 
problem:    It  Is.  An  evaluation 
by    the    Office    of    Economic 
which  finance*  the  NLSP,  indi 

But  what  really  Is  splitting 
staff   is   the  question  of 
gram's  emphasis  should  be  on 
to  poor  i)eople  or  on  law  reform 

And    one   of    the    reasons 
James  W.  Hill  has  been  the 
clsm    from    his   staff — some    of 
geeted  that  he  resign — is  that 
emphasis  on  service. 

The  question  is  a  real  one 
lawyers,  including  many  of  the 
who    make    up   about   four- ' 
staff,   contend    that    law   reforiji 
central. 

If  the  emphasis  is  on  day 
service,  they  say.  poor  people 
better  off  after  NLSP  goes  ou 
than  they  are  now.  They  see  ru 
service  as  a  band-aid  approach 
long-term  benefits. 

Law  reform,  they  Insist,  is 
contribution    that    can    outllvu 
Itself. 

On  the  other  side  of  the 
lawyers  who  contend  that  poor 
not  90  much  from  a  failure  to 
case  law  but  from  the 
yers   to   help   them   gamer   th* 
existing  law. 

They  see  the  emphasis  on 
takmg   away   from   what   they 
real    N1£P    function — providlnk 
quality  of  service  to  poor  peopU 
lawyers  routing  y  provide  for 

Both  sides,  insist,  of  course 
and  reform  are  needed.  But 
over  the   question  of  emphasis 

HIU  himself  declares  a  need 
he   acknowledges   that  his 
service. 

"I  take  the  position  that 
both,"  he  said.  "It's  Important 
that  we  work  out  of  ne 
located  in  (nine)  nelghborhoodj 
Is  a  need  for  legal  service. 

"Imagine    rejecting    a   client 
problem  doesn't  raise  any  s 
tutlonal  issues.  'When  you  do 
Issues,  you  haven't  got  any 

The  only  way  for  NLSP  to  buijd 
In  the  neighborhoods  it  is  s< 
Hill  believes,  is  for  it  to  provid^ 
the  basis  of  need  alone 

But  he  Insists  that  to 
not  to  deemphaslze  reform 
service,  you  get  reform,"  he  sal: 
you  sit  around  and  wait  for  a 
don't  get  anything  at  all." 

The  phlloeophlc&l  quarrel  goe^ 
question  of  emphasis,  however. 
Involves  personalities  and 

Several  NL£P  lawyers  seem  to 
In  poverty  cases  primarily 
the  c^portimity  for 
law — which    Is   to   say.    they   g 
lawyer  a  chance  to   build  a 
himself.   Some   members   of 
already  are  building  reputation^ 
and  welfare  rights  law 

And  this  is  where  the  Jealoi^y 
The  bulk  of  the  47  lawyers  are  ' 
with  only  seven  or  eight  assign^ 
reform  unit. 

When  a  "field"  lawyer  rmcoveifc 
potential  for  a  legal  breaktbroui  b 
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ly  turns  It  over  to  the  law  reform  imlt — 
partly  because  such  cases  can  be  so  time- 
consuming  that  they  leave  little  time  for  the 
day-to-day  services. 

But  when  the  case  hits  the  pap>erB.  it  Is 
the  reform  lawyer  who  gets  the  credit,  al- 
though practically  any  lawyer  in  the  pro- 
gram could  have  done  the  same  work. 

The  resultant  of  jealousy  has  been  the 
source  of  much  of  the  increasingly  public 
name-calling. 

The  white  lawyers,  one  hears  more  and 
more,  don't  want  to  perform  the  routine 
drudgery  of  fighting  garnishments  and 
ghetto  merchants  and  slum  lords,  they  want 
only  the  glammvus  stuff  that  builds  reputa- 
tions. 

While  these  charges  are  as  misleading  as 
most  generalities,  they  do  highlight  a  very 
real  conflict. 

To  use  a  medical  analogy,  some  physicians 
choose  to  seek  a  cure  for  cancer  while  others 
see  their  role  as  treating  sick  people. 

Hill's  problem  is  that  he  has  to  do  both. 
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CURBING  NARCOTICS 
TRAFFICKING 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eiphth  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor's  series  on  the  international 
narcotics  trafiBc  deals  with  the  inefifec- 
tiveness  of  the  United  Nations  in  con- 
trolling this  problem.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, however,  this  is  a  problem  which 
can  only  be  solved  if  each  nation  which 
is  involved  decides  to  take  firm  steps  to 
stop  the  smuggling  of  Illegal  narcotics. 
I  was  pleased  to  read  recently  that  the 
United  Nations  has  implemented  new 
policies  by  means  of  which  they  hope  to 
assist  in  the  control  of  narcotics.  Those 
announced  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
not  only  include  giving  training  to  police 
ofiQcers  to  equip  them  with  additional 
narcotic-detection  skills,  but  also  pro- 
vides moneys  to  "sweeten  the  pot"  by 
helping  governments  develop  other  farm 
crops  to  replace  opium.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  United  Nations'  efiforts  will  en- 
courage the  various  governments  to  take 
firm  steps  to  stop  the  flow  of  illegal  nar- 
cotics. 

The  article  by  John  Hughes  follows: 

Onxts  for  Antinabcotic  Action  Rests  on 

Individuai,   Governments 

(By  John  Hughes) 

Geneva. — At  first  glimpse,  Geneva  seems 
far  removed  from  the  sordid  world  of  the 
drug  trafficker. 

It  Is  a  city  with  all  the  well-ordered  sta- 
bility of  the  Swiss. 

Parks  are  trim.  Streets  are  spotless.  Traffic 
flows  without  a  hitch  along  the  shores  of 
Lac  Leman.  Officials  are  polite,  hotel  service 
impeccable. 

Geneva's  busy  burghers  are  steeped  In  the 
traditions  of  industry,  economy,  propriety, 
and  can  hardly,  one  Imagines,  provide  the 
local  police  force  with  much  In  the  way  of 
electrifying  crime  or  midnight  shenanigans. 

Occasionally  some  African  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  swirls  through  town  in  a 
blaze  of  golden  kente  cloth.  Or  there  Is  the 
flash  of  exotic  Oriental  sUk  on  some  Asian 
emissary  to  one  or  other  of  the  international 
conferences  to  which  Ooieva  plays  host. 


Yet  this  peaceful  city  is  In  one  sense  the 
headquarters  of  the  International  effort  to 
cut  back  the  world's  narcotics  traffic.  The 
action  takes  place  at  the  European  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city. 

USGAI.     production     TABULATED 

This  is  the  home  of  the  UN's  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs,  and  of  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Board.  The  conunission  is 
the  UN's  watchdog  on  narcotics.  It  drafts 
international  treaties  on  narcotics  and  over- 
sees their  application.  The  International  Con- 
trol Board  monitors  legal  production  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

As  the  basis  for  their  operations,  the  two 
agencies  draw  on  a  string  of  International 
conventions  and  agreements  over  the  years, 
consolidated  in  the  1961  Single  Convention 
on  Narcotic  Drugs.  This  agreement  limits 
narcotics  to  medical  and  scientific  use.  It 
provides  International  supervision  over  pro- 
duction, trade,  and  possession. 
'  Countries  which  legally  produce  raw  nar- 
cotics are  obliged  to  keep  the  control  board 
Informed  of  estimated  production  and  stock- 
piles. The  board  also  keeps  close  tabs  on  le- 
gal requirements  throughout  the  world. 
When  production  exceeds  demand,  the  board 
is  supposed  to  negotiate  cutbacks  with  the 
producing  countries  Involved. 

Valuable  though  all  this  may  be.  It  does 
nothing  to  touch  the  vast  illegal  narcotics 
production.  This  production,  according  to  the 
International  Control  Board,  is  "extensive 
and  prolific"  and  "constitutes  an  enormous 
reserve." 

Thus  the  UN  assessment  is  gloomy. 

Many  narcotics-growing  areas  are  remote 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. In  some  countries,  such  as  Laos, 
Burma,  and  Thailand,  opium  Is  the  growers' 
livelihood,  their  sole  cash  crop. 

A  problem  of  this  scale  and  intricacy,  says 
the  control  board,  will  not  yield  to  "preemp- 
tory  treatment."  It  Is  too  much  to  expect  that 
progress  toward  Its  solution  can  be  other 
than  "very  gradual  indeed." 

All  this  makes  an  early  start  more  Impera- 
tive. Both  UN  agencies  Involved  In  the  anti- 
narcotics  campaign  have  repeatedly  called  on 
governments  to  tackle  a  problem  which  "year 
by  year  becomes  more  imperatively  urgent." 

Herein  lies  the  rub.  Though  the  UN  agen- 
cies may  have  done  good  work,  they  are  them- 
selves toothless  and  without  real  power.  The 
UN  is  no  more  than  a  collection  of  diverse 
governments.  Upon  the  sincerity  and  energy 
of  those  individual  governments  depends  the 
vigor  with  which  the  campaign  against  Il- 
legal production  and  trafficking  is  prosecuted. 

rssrtn.  machinert 

Over  the  years  the  UN  agencies  have  built 
up  some  useful  antlnarcotlcs  machinery.  UN 
laboratories  at  Geneva  undertake  important 
research.  By  analysis,  chemists  can  detect 
which  country,  and  sometimes  which  region, 
a  specific  shipment  of  narcotics  came  from. 

Experts  and  chemists  from  different  coub- 
trles  are  brought  to  Geneva  for  periods  of 
specialized  training.  The  UN  itself  assigns 
experts  in  various  phases  of  narcotics  control 
to  countries  which  welcome  them. 

The  UN  agencies  are  also  able  to  exert 
pressure  In  their  various  reports.  A  country 
which  does  well  In  limiting  narcotics  pro- 
duction gets  a  public  bouquet.  Lebanon's  at- 
tempts to  replace  hashish-producing  can- 
nabis with  sunflowers  has  drawn  warm  com- 
ment. India  has  been  complimented  for  Its 
Incentive  system  of  licensing,  under  which 
Its  170,000  oplimi  farmers  get  higher  rates 
for  higher  yields  turned  over  to  the  state. 

By  contrast,  the  UN  agencies  have  been 
thoroughly  put  out  with  Iran  for  resuming 
legal  opium-jwoductlon  after  banning  it  for 
13  years.  The  International  Narcotics  Control 
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Board  called  the  decision   a  "sharp   disap- 
pointment." 

Afghanistan  Is  another  country  rebuked. 
The  control  board  says  It  is  "much  dis- 
quieted" by  the  extensive  flow  of  illegal 
opium  out  of  that  country. 

Nevertheless,  diplomatic  delicacies  make 
the  finger-pointing  necessarily  cautious. 

As  their  weapons,  the  UN  agencies  have 
persuasion  of  member  governments,  public- 
ity for  defaulters,  support  and  encourage- 
ment for  countries  making  special  efforts. 
These  are  slender  weapons.  If  governments 
choose  to  Ignore  the  UN's  exhortations  and 
Injunctions,  there  Is  little  In  the  way  of  UN 
muscle  to  make  them  comply. 

The  UN's  own  reports  are  littered  with 
complaints  from  the  Secretariat  about  gov- 
ernments which  have  failed  to  submit  statis- 
tics on  narcotics  production,  or  whose  re- 
ports are  inadequate. 

The  control  board  reports  bleakly  that  It 
is  without  Information  from  Communist 
China  (which  creates  a  "lacuna  of  great  im- 
portance") and  North  Vietnam.  Some  gov- 
ernments are  late  sending  In  their  required 
reports.  Others  "fall  for  no  apparent  reason 
to  reply,  perhaps  for  several  months,  to  re- 
quests from  the  board." 

The  control  system,  it  warns,  can  only  suc- 
ceed "If  all  national  administrations  can  be 
brought  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  efficiency 
and  recognize  that  wholehearted  participa- 
tion Is  an  obligation  which  they  owe  to 
others." 

Despite  cajoling,  nudging,  and  Judicious 
snapping,  by  the  UN,  It  is  thus  upon  Indi- 
vidual governments  that  the  responsibility 
for  cutting  back  narcotics  production  pri- 
marily falls.  Only  one,  that  of  the  United 
States,  has  the  inclination  and  the  finances 
to  send  narcotics  agente  of  Its  own  beyond 
Its  own  borders. 

American  agents  are  stationed  In  such 
cities  as  Paris.  Marseille,  Rome.  Istanbul.  Bel- 
rut,  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong,  and  Mexico  City. 
In  many  other  countries,  the  tendency  Is  to 
dismiss  the  narcotics  traffic  as  an  "Ameri- 
can problem."  The  argument  Is  that  as  most 
Illegal  drugs  are  consumed  In  the  United 
States,  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States,  not  the  producing  country,  to  halt  the 
flow. 

This  attitude  changes  sharply  when  addic- 
tion flgures  soar  at  home.  A  number  of  West 
European  countries  now  are  taking  much 
keener  interest  In  the  problem,  following  the 
discovery  of  a  burgeoning  addiction  problem 
within  their  own  borders. 

trouble  in  SWEDEN 

One  country  particularly  affilcted  by  the 
use  of  synthetic  drugs,  especially  the  amphet- 
amines, is  Sweden.  Swedish  officials  have 
reported  to  the  UN  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  that  a  "grave  situation  "  has  been  cre- 
ated In  their  country.  Thousands  of  young 
Swedes  are  dissolving  amphetamine  tablets 
m  water  and  taking  them  by  Intravenous  In- 
jection. This,  say  the  Swedes,  has  created 
"acute  health  problems." 

According  to  the  official  Swedish  report. 
the  effect  among  many  users  has  been  one  of 
"hyperactivity  which  was  almost  maniac,  ac- 
companied by  feelings  of  omnipotence,  and 
lack  of  Judgment." 

The  Swedish  report  described  users  as  be- 
coming aggressive,  roaming  the  streets,  driv- 
ing dangerously,  causing  accidents,  and  even 
attacking  peaceful  pedestrians. 

Sweden  has  thus  been  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orous proponents  of  a  new  International 
treaty  to  control  the  so-called  psychotropic 
drugs — LSD,  the  amphetamines,  and  barbitu- 
rates. If  enacted,  this  would  place  them  under 
similar  International  control  to  that  pres- 
ently applied  to  opium  and  other  "hard" 
drugs. 

The  UJJ.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
hammered  out  a  draft  treaty  in  Geneva  early 
this  year.  This  has  been  passed  to  the  UN's 
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Economic  and  Social  Council.  Next  step  would 
be  a  conference,  early  next  year,  to  adopt 
the  treaty.  It  coxild  be  In  force  within  a  year 
or  two. 

One  controversial  aspect  is  likely  to  be  the 
control  over  barbiturates,  or  sleeping  pills. 
Some  countries  with  major  pharmaceutical 
industries — the  United  States  among  them — 
are  ready  to  argue  that  less  stringent  con- 
trols should  be  applied  to  barbiturates  than 
to  amphetamines  and  the  hallucinogenic 
drugs  like  LSD. 

Such  measures  as  the  new  treaty  on  jssy- 
chotroplc  drugs  underline  the  constructive 
aspects  of  the  UN  role.  But  the  UN  can  only 
draft  the  laws  and  guidelines.  It  has  no 
power  at  its  disposal  to  enforce  them. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  the  UN's  becom- 
ing Its  own  policeman  of  the  International 
narcotics  traffic.  That  puts  the  ball  right 
back  m  the  laps  of  Individual  governments. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 

JOHN  E.  HORNE 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


OP   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  a  person  well  and  favorably  known  to 
nearly  every  Member  of  this  body  made 
an  important  speech  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Conference 
of  Savings  &  Loan  Associations. 

I  refer  to  John  Home,  immediate  past 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  now  chairman  of  In- 
vestors Mortgage  Insurance  Co..  an  in- 
surer of  conventional  home  mortgage 
loans.  As  many  of  you  know,  John  wsis  an 
outstanding  Chairman  who.  prior  to  join- 
ing the  Board,  had  established  an  envi- 
able reputation  by  his  dedicated  work 
with  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
in  support  of  programs  to  assist  small 
businesses  and  to  make  possible  a  better 
housed  America. 

He  was  appropriately  Introduced  by  the 
president  of  the  conference.  James  A. 
Sinclair,  who  is. also  president  of  First 
Federal  Saving  &  Loan  Association  of 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Sinclair's  introductory 
remarks  and  John's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  : 

Introduction  bt  James  A.  Simclaib 

Otir  next  speaker  Is  John  E.  Home.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Investors  Mortgage  In- 
surance Company,  an  insurer  of  conventional 
home  mortgage  loans.  He  Is  a  longtime 
friend  of  our  industry.  He  first  went  to  Wash- 
ington in  1947  as  Administrative  Assistant  to 
Senator  John  Sparkman  of  Alabama,  a  power- 
ful and  influential  member  of  Congress  who 
also  has  benefitted  greatly  the  entire  housing 
industry  including  those  of  us  who  supply 
home  financing. 

John  Home  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  by  President 
Kennedy  In  1963  and  was  made  Chairman  by 
President  Johnson  In  1965.  Both  while  with 
Senator  Sparkman  and  as  a  member  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  John  worked  closely 
with  Congress  in  developlrmg  legislation  that 
is  greatly  benefitting  our  Industry.  In  fact 
J^n  contributed  In  great  part  to  many  of 
the  programs  that  are  proving  so  helpful  to 
our  industry  today. 

Fortunately  he  retains  a  deep  Interest  in 
our  behalf  and  continues  to  assist  in  pro- 
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motlng   legislation  designed   to  benefit   the 
thrift  industry. 

John  Is  also  a  former  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  a  Phi 
Beta  ICappa  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Alabama.  He  was  granted  an  Honorary  Doctor 
of  Laws  degree  by  that  Institution  on  May 
31,  Just  a  few  days  ago.  He  is  listed  in  Who's 
Who  in  America.  We  are  glad  to  hear  from  a 
friend  of  many  years. 

Speech  bt  John  E.  Horne 
President    Sinclair,    the     Honorable    Hal 
Clarke.  Chairman  Robert  Holmes.  President 
John  Kleeb,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

I  appreciate  the  gracious  introduction,  and 
I  share  your  pride  in  your  Regional  Bank.  Its 
Board  of  Directors,  and  President  Kleeb  and 
his  excellent  staff.  Also,  I  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  Seattle  District  Bank  for 
your  superior  performance  and  Integrity  of 
operations.  It  Is  good  that  Hal  Clarke,  who  la 
doing  an  exceUent  Job  on  the  Board  in  your 
behalf,  can  attend  your  convention  and  get 
at  first  hand  the  flavor  of  the  excellent  rec- 
ord you  have  made  over  the  years. 

On  your  program  this  morning  I  am  fol- 
lowing a  real  student  of  your  Industry,  Nor- 
man Strunk — a  trade  executive  of  which 
there  Is  none  better.  Tou'U  understand  If  I 
feel  some  slight  misgivings  In  speaking  after 
one  who  has  Just  given  an  outstanding  talk. 
It  Is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
I  appreciate  being  on  your  program.  I  do. 
Ever  since  1947  when  I  became  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  Senator  John  Sparkman, 
working  with  the  homebuUdlng  and  home 
financing  Industries  has  been  a  way  of  life 
with  me. 

My  activities,  though,  as  you  know  have 
largely  been  legislative  and  administrative. 
Like  you  who  have  managed  associations,  I 
have  experienced  both  frustration  and  satis- 
faction. And  also  like  you  I  consider  It  a 
privilege  to  have  labored  over  the  years  to 
enable  the  citizenry  of  this  nation  to  prac- 
tice thrift  In  safety  and  to  have  a  decent 
place  In  which  to  live. 

While  the  great  amount  of  effort  expended 
by  so  many  In  and  out  of  government  has 
meant  a  better  Ufe  and  Improved  home  sur- 
roundings for  tens  of  millions  of  our  people, 
the  Job  Is  far  from  being  completed.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  periods  such  as  1966  and 
1969,  when  not  only  Is  progress  retarded  but 
the  gap  between  what  Is  needed  and  what 
accomplished  Is  widened. 

It  was  suggested  that  I  express  my  views 
on  the  shortrange  and  the  longrange  outlook 
of  housing  generally  and  the  savings  and  loan 
Industry  In  particular.  Understandably  I  am 
a  bit  timid  In  this  undertaking  because  con- 
ditions change  too  rapidly  these  days  for 
even  the  most  erudite  to  predict  with  exact- 
ness. I'll  begin  with  the  statement  that  there 
is  no  reason  now  to  believe  the  year  1970 
will  show  Improvement  over  1969  In  housing 
starts.  In  fact,  many  experts.  Including  the 
National  Association  of  Home  BuUders,  fore- 
cast housing  starts  will  be  about  1  <4  million 
or  15  percent  less  than  the  1969  levels.  Early 
In  the  year,  though.  I  forecast  approximately 
1,400,000  starts,  and  recently  Secretary  Rom. 
ney  suggested  the  same  number.  Neither  fig- 
ure would  be  adequate  and.  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated, the  condition  of  our  economy  is  so 
uncertain  that  one  can  only  guess. 

As  a  well  known  bousing  economist  wrote 
a  few  days  ago  under  a  heading  entitled  Ttie 
"Heaven  Help  Vs"  Phase: 

"We  are  now  at  a  stage  In  the  current 
business  cycle  when  patience  Is  miming  out, 
confidence  Is  weakening,  frustration  Is  epi- 
demic, and  apprehension  is  growing.  The  per- 
vasive misgivings  stem  from  the  seeming  In- 
effectiveness of  measures  so  far  taken  to 
bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  price  stability 
without  disrupting  orderly  economic  growth. 
Has  the  timing  gone  awry?  Is  the  approach 
taken  by  the  Administration  a  mistaken  one? 
Can  a  recession  be  avoided?  Must  Inflation  be 
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accepted  as  a  way  of  life?  Sudb  questions 
have  recently  been  raised  in  nuiaeroiis  Con- 
cessional committee  sessions.  Cn  virtually 
every  such  Inquiry,  the  concern  has  focused 
on  the  downtrend  In  mortgage  lebdlng  activ- 
ity and  residential  construction,,  which  have 
been  the  most  obvious  although  ^y  no  means 
the  sole  victims  of  monetary  restraint;  and 
a  major  point  at  Issue  has  been  |that  of  how 
to  relieve  this  troubled  sector  if  the  econ- 
omy." J 

As  you  know.  Congress  Is  shoeing  concern 
over  the  critical  housing  shortage;  The  Execu- 
tive branch  Is  also  evidencing  a  peeper  Inter- 
est, and  this  Is  a  primary  reason;!  am  some- 
what more  optimistic  than  are  pome  others 
as  to  the  number  of  housing  sturts  in  1970. 

I  confess,  though,  that  my  optimism  may 
be  unfounded.  Obviously,  the  Administra- 
tion's strategy  is  not  developing  as  planned. 
There  is  disturbing  evidence  tl^at  inflation 
and  accompanying  loss  of  purcUasing  power 
will  continue  throughout  the  y<ar.  There  is 
also  evidence  that  the  recent  eise  in  credit 
and  the  overall  increase  in  savings  inflows 
will  not  be  sustained. 

In  this  regard,  as  you  know,  tliere  is  com- 
plaint that  despite  prodding  fiT>m  most  of 
the  Republican  Senators  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats, at  least  one  Cabinet  member,  labor 
leaders,  business  leaders,  the  Cha  rman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  neixly  all  seg- 
ments of  the  home  building  indijstry  includ- 
ing both  Leagues  of  your  industry  the  Presi- 
dent so  far  has  refused  to  utilize  any  part  of 
the  powers  given  him  by  Congress  to  im- 
pose credit  controls,  or  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. 

Spealtlng  personally,  the  use  of  such  powers 
to  halt  Inflation  would  not  be  a  pi  irtisan  mat- 
ter. Members  of  both  major  political  parties. 
In  and  out  of  government,  hav*  urged  the 
use  of  these  weapons.  Of  course  t  heir  use  has 
also  been  opposed,  but  this  is  tJie  first  time 
during  this  century  that  this  nation  has 
waged  an  expensive  war  wlthoul  some  form 
of  credit  or  price  and  wage  controls.  Ad- 
mittedly they  are  not  palatable  to  many  of 
us  if  to  any,  but  they  are  more  acceptable  in 
my  opinion  than  is  rapid  eroalonj  of  purchas- 
ing power,  splrallng  unemployment,  higher 
and  higher  prices,  and  all  the  other  disad- 
vantages that  ever  increasing  inflation  en- 
tails. So  far  the  economy  has  seen  slowed 
down,  but  not  inflation.  I  read  i  quip  a  few 
days  ago  from  one  concerned  pen  ion.  He  said. 
"The  way  Inflation  is  running  n(rw.  old  folks 
can  file  for  Social  Security  and  bankruptcy 
at  the  same  time." 

Well,  we  have  not  reached  tliat  stage  to 
any  large  degree,  but  because  cf  factors  to 
which  I  have  made  reference,  anil  others,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  most  lU  ely  will  not 
relax  credit  curbs  as  much  as  t  otherwise 
would. 

Most  certainly  there  will  be  less  money 
than  would  otherwise  be  available  for  mort- 
gages, and  home  interest  rates  will  decline 
less  impressively,  if  at  all.  than  ;>redlcted  by 
some  Administration  spokesmen  And  as  you 
well  know  the  cost  of  land,  labor  i  md  building 
materials  continues  to  rise  and  more  and 
more  families  are  frozen  out  of  the  residen- 
tial market,  be  it  single  homes  or  apartments. 

The  major  burden  imposed  by  these  condi- 
tions has  fallen  on  the  home  biUIder,  those 
who  flnance  homes,  and  those  in  need  of 
shelter.  Perhaps  current  conditions  were  best 
summed  up  by  my  former  boss  atd  mine  and 
your  friend.  Senator  John  Spirkman.  on 
the  Senate  floor  while  managini;  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Bill  of  1970  a  few  days  ago. 
He  said.  "The  drop-off  in  housing  starts  comes 
at  a  time  when  (I)  housing  demfmd  is  at  its 
highest  level  since  World  War  11. ,  (2)  vacancy 
rates  are  the  lowest  since  World  War  n.  and 
(3)  interest  rates  are  the  highest  since  the 
Civil  War."  He  also  pointed  out,  [This  situa- 
tion reflects  poorly  on  the  mondy  managers 
of  otir  economy.  We  seem  to  ha^e  plenty  of 
money  for  office  buildings,  new  plants,  and 
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for  all  kinds  of  consumer  friToUtles,  but  not 
for  homes." 

Senator  Sparkman's  bill  would  afford  needy 
relief.  A  bill  similar  to  the  Sparkman  meastire 
but  one  that  in  some  respects  includes  more 
help  for  your  industry  has  been  cleared  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House.  That  Committee,  as  you  know,  is 
chaired  by  another  true  friend  of  your  in- 
dustry, Congressman  Wright  Patman.  Since 
you  have  already  been  told  their  contents, 
I  wont  repeat  what  the  two  bills  Include.  I 
will  say  that  I  believe  many  of  the  provisions 
will  substantially  beneflt  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  Indeed  all  sectors  of  the 
home  building  industry.  My  guess  is  that  the 
differences  between  the  Rouse  and  Senate 
versions  will  be  easily  resolved  and  the  bill 
will  be  signed  into  law  late  this  month  or 
In  early  July. 

Despite,  though,  growing  inflation  and  un- 
employment and  other  impeding  factors,  I 
still  predict  that  residential  starts  in  1970 
will  not  fall  far  behind  that  of  1969 — perhaps 
no  more  than  100,000  units.  Among  the  rea- 
sons that  Influence  my  thinking  are  the 
following : 

1.  Wider  utilization  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968.  Rent  and  Interest  subsidies;  Improved 
methods  to  tap  pension  funds  (ONMA);  and 
the  savings  and  loan  packages  that  accord 
your  industry  many  advantages  never  avail- 
able before  are  Just  several  of  the  many 
tools  offered  by  that  Act. 

a.  Continued  financial  assistance  insofar 
as  they  can  supply  it  from  FNMA  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System. 

3.  Improved  savings  flow  to  the  thrift  In- 
dustry. This  could  be  temporary,  but  in  my 
Judgment  the  total  net  savings  for  1970  will 
be  appreciably  greater  than  in  1969. 

4.  Increased  commitments  to  housing  In 
1970  ($3  billion)  made  by  commercial  banks, 
insxirance  companies,  and  pension  funds. 

5.  The  action  taken  In  early  1970  to  set 
higher  mlnlmums  on  Board  and  FNMA  is- 
sues and  Treasury  bills  in  order  to  reduce 
the  outflow  of  funds  from  the  thrift  indus- 
try. FNMA  and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration restrict  their  Issues  to  $25,000.  May- 
be the  other  agencies  and  the  Treasury  will 
raise  their  present  denominations  to  a  higher 
level. 

6.  This  being  an  election  year,  both  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  are  more  likely 
to  respond  to  pressures  for  housing.  The 
1970  bill  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
is  one  of  several  evidences  already  shown. 

Time  is  slipping  by  though — already  five 
months  of  1970  are  behind  us — and  some- 
how we  must  build  a  head  of  steam  or  Secre- 
tary Romney  and  I  will  have  predicted  in- 
correctly. A  chief  problem  now  is  to  find 
buyers  who  can  afford  the  high  prices.  An- 
other is  to  bridge  the  time  lag  that  inevit- 
ably occurs  when  there  Is  a  huge  drop  in 
homebullding  volume.  Even  so,  it  is  obvious 
that  most  of  your  industry,  at  least  today, 
feel  more  comfortable  than  a  year  ago. 

As  to  the  longrange  outlook  for  home 
building  and  home  financing,  there  are  sim- 
ply too  many  considerations  even  to  list  to 
say   nothing  of   discussing   them. 

Will  Operation  Breakthrough  succeed? 

How  can  we  better  utilize  land  and  thus 
reduce  the  cost  of  homes? 

How  can  we  restore  emd  maintain  the  inner 
city? 

What  can  be  done  to  disperse  both  work- 
ers and  industry  from  their  present  and  often 
inadequate  locations  but  have  the  two  lo- 
cated close  together  to  minimize  the  trans- 
portation problem? 

Until  this  is  solved,  how  can  we  transport 
existing  employees  to  their  Jobs? 

Can  we  build  adequate  shelter  at  prices 
they  can  afford  for  those  families — about 
one-half  the  total — now  priced  out  of 
housing? 

Do  we  have  the  will  to  establish  a  priority 
for  housing  and  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
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meet  that  priority  even  though  there  will  be 
less  money  for  other  purposes?  Far  too  long, 
builders  and  homebuyers  have  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  credit  line. 

Should  we  restructure  our  mortgage  lend- 
ing facilities  and  procedures.  Including  our 
speclallzed  Institutions? 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  ques- 
tions concerning  bousing  which  this  nation 
has  to  answer  in  the  years  Immediately 
ahead. 

Perhaps  some  light  on  home  financing  will 
come  from  the  Commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  study  financial  institu- 
tions and  their  role  In  the  nation's  economy. 

Personally  I  have  always  believed  that 
there  Is  a  compelling  need  for  specialized 
institutions  whose  major  responsibility  Is  to 
flnance  housing.  I  also  believe  that  such  In- 
stitutions restricted  in  investment  authority 
as  they  are,  are  entitled  to  special  considera- 
tion by  state  and  federal  legislative  au- 
thorities. In  some  ways  special  consideration 
has  been  granted,  but  not  enough.  For  exam- 
ple, your  industry  must  have  more  flexibility 
in  action  and  broadened  investment  au- 
thority and  in  time  you  will  have  It.  The 
legislation  to  which  I  have  referred  will  be 
helpful,  but  it  is  not  all  inclusive  as  regards 
your  needs. 

There  is  one  more  question  I  want  to  pose, 
and  briefly  discuss.  If  this  Industry  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  main  source  of  home  financ- 
ing, if  it  is  to  remain  a  highly  significant 
force  in  housing  our  citizens,  it  must  have 
money. 

The  question  Is — from  where  is  that  money 
to  come,  or  how  is  it  to  be  obtained? 

It  cannot  be  secured  by  discontinuing  Reg- 
ulation Q.  at  least  not  until  savings  and 
loan  associations  have  been  granted  powers 
and  concessions  not  now  available  to  them. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  1960's  a  long  list 
of  new  investment  authorities  was  given 
you.  Among  these  is  the  authority  to  Invest 
your  liquidity  in  several  Items  and  not  Just 
government  bonds  and  thus  to  Increase  your 
earnings;  to  flnance  mobile  homes;  and  to 
establish  service  corporations  which  them- 
selves open  many  opportunities  not  other- 
wise permissible.  But  these  and  the  others 
are  not  enough  to  enable  you  to  pay  as  high 
rates  for  savings  as  banks  could  pay  If  Reg- 
tilatlon  Q  is  removed.  For  many  reasons,  in- 
cluding their  much  greater  permission  to 
make  short  term  investments,  banks  can  earn 
more  and  thus  pay  more  for  deposits  than 
can  the  thrift  industry. 

Wider  investment  authority  than  presently 
allowed,  tax  reduction  on  Interest  paid  de- 
positors, ana  all  those  things  that  make  for 
full  family  services  are  among  the  added 
changes  I  have  in  mind.  Several  members  of 
Congress  have  already  introduced  legislation 
that  would  exclude  from  taxation  the  flrst 
$750  of  Interest  earned  on  deposits.  The  op- 
position to  such  legislation  is  based  on  the 
loss  of  tax  revenue,  but  more  tax  revenue 
rather  than  less  could  be  the  result  because  of 
the  resulting  higher  employment  and  in- 
creased profits  made  by  various  sectors  of 
the  home  building  Industry.  If  currently 
proposed  tax  credit  plans  are  rejected,  per- 
haps we  should  get  behind  another  plan 
adopted  by  some  European  countries.  Under 
that  plan,  tax  credit  is  given  only  to  those 
depositors  that  Invest  in  a  home  within  five 
years  after  opening  a  savings  account.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  variations  of  a  tax  credit 
plan — the  important  consideration  is  that  we 
all  support  the  principle  and  persuade  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  to  approve 
something  that  will  be  helpful. 

Competing  institutions  are  Increasingly  be- 
coming more  like  flnanclal  supermarkets. 
Tour  associations  must  move  in  that  direc- 
tion even  if  they  do  not  go  all  the  way. 

The  1966  experience  taught  several  lessons. 
One  is  that  under  then  existing  restrictions 
on    your    Industry,   the    commercial    banks 
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could  drain  your  savings  and  otherwise  Im- 
pair your  viability.  It  was  necessary  for  you 
to  be  allowed  to  pay  more  for  savings  than 
could  banks  and  for  bank  rates  to  be  set  low 
enough  that  you  can  afford  the  differential. 
Fortunately,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
once  they  had  the  facts,  understood  the  ne- 
cessity and  agreed  to  it.  As  I  have  stated,  dur- 
ing the  I960's  legislative  and  administrative 
decisions  were  made  that  have  moved  your 
industry  into  a  much  stronger  competitive 
position.  However,  the  new  advantages  are 
not  yet  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  enable 
you  as  an  Industry  to  withstand  wholly  tinre- 
strlcted  bank  competition  for  funds. 

As  much  as  I  believe  in  utUlzing  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  System  for  funding  both  for  with- 
drawal and  for  expansion,  I  caution  that  we 
exploit  even  more  fully  than  in  the  past  the 
building  of  savings  accounts.  The  Central 
Banking  System  and  FNMA  performed  excep- 
tionally well  In  1969  even  though  unfortu- 
nately part  of  the  funds  raised  by  those 
sources  came  from  your  associations.  For- 
tunately, also,  the  Board  began  1969  with  a 
surplus  of  between  HVi  and  $3  bUlion.  I 
know  from  experience,  though,  that  there  are 
times  when  the  System  cannot  raise  all  the 
money  desired.  The  needs  of  the  Treasury 
must  always  come  flrst,  and  with  the  heavy 
funding  that  Department  has  to  undertake 
the  last  half  of  this  year  I  am  afraid  that 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
FNMA  would  experience  great  difficulty  in 
increasing  their  outlays  to  the  degree  they 
achieved  in  1969.  Let  us  hope  your  savings 
gains  will  make  such  an  undertaking  unnec- 
essary. 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  System  money  U 
usually  in  excess  of  that  paid  depositors.  The 
excess  cost  may  appear  to  be  compensated 
for  by  a  subsidy,  but  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  subsidy  comes  either  from  the  stock- 
holder of  the  regional  Bank,  the  undivided 
proflts  of  the  Bank,  or  as  is  now  proposed 
in  the  1970  Emergency  Housing  Act  from 
Congressional  appropriation.  You  may  know 
that  System  borrowers  have  been  subsidized 
since  1966.  but  understandably  there  Is  a 
limit  as  to  how  long  and  how  much  the 
System  can  sustain  a  subsidy.  Thus  I  re- 
peat, let  us  use  the  System  as  necessary,  but 
also  let  us  make  every  effort  to  develop  other 
sources  of  funds. 

One  such  source  is  funds  from  public  au- 
thorities. Provision  for  this  would  be  made 
in  the  bUl  recently  approved  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Another 
possible  source  is  Treasury  aocotmts.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  such  accounts 
are  maintained  in  banks.  It  seems  appropri- 
ate that  some  of  the  funds  be  deposited  in 
associations.  Deposits  of  public  funds  and 
Treasury  accounts  could  be  handled  in  a 
manner  to  avoid  liquidity  problems. 

Still  another  source  is  to  generate  savings 
from  all  sectors  of  the  home  building  In- 
dustry— the  builder,  the  mortgage  banker, 
the  product  manufacturer,  the  unions,  and 
all  their  employees.  My  company  is  working 
intensively  to  encourage  these  sources  to 
open  savings  accounts  with  the  thrift  indus- 
try. With  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
us  all,  the  results  can  be  substantial. 

However,  I  continue  to  believe  that  we 
must  continue  to  make  supreme  efforts  to 
raise  money  from  depositors.  It  was  with 
this  in  mind  that,  among  other  provisions, 
we  included  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1968  the 
authority  to  permit  a  great  variety  of  savings 
instruments  in  order  to  appeal  to  various 
groups;  that  we  authorize  consumer  loans 
on  many  items  of  home  furnishings,  yet  to 
be  Implemented  by  regulation;  and  that  we 
authorize  change  in  terminology  from  share 
accounts  to  deposits  and  from  dividend  to 
interest. 

1  am  fully  aware  that  during  very  recent 
years,  you  have  lost  some  of  the  advantages 
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you  once  enjoyed  over  other  sources  of 
competition.  I  see  no  likelihood  that  these 
advantages  will  be  restored  soon  If  ever.  I 
hope,  though,  that  you  can  avoid,  and  I 
think  you  can,  becoming  nothing  more  than 
a  conduit  of  funds  raised  by  sources  other 
than  your  own  associations. 

In  this  connection  I  fear  we  have  not  done 
as  effective  a  Job  of  appealing  to  the  youth 
market  as  we  can.  I  know  that  the  Savings 
and  Loan  Foundation  has  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  this.  Some  of  you  have,  and 
much  of  my  Company's  expenditures  are 
directed  toward  this  area.  The  youth  market 
is  the  major  source  of  your  potential  growth 
and  survival  both  for  savings  and  for  home 
sales  in  the  years  ahead. 

Already  52  percent  of  our  population  la  80 
years  of  age  or  under.  Twenty-five  percent 
is  between  18  and  34  years  old.  During  the 
1970's  population  growth  Is  projected  to  be 
26,000,000  with  the  fastest  gain  l>etween  20 
and  34  years  of  age.  In  fact,  nearly  60  percent 
of  the  growth  will  occur  In  the  young  adult 
group — the  age  bracket  In  which  people  take 
their  first  Jobs,  get  married,  start  famlllee, 
and  lx>rrow  and  sptend  in  a  big  way.  It  is 
estimated  that  90  percent  of  this  age  group 
will  buy  their  first  home  by  age  36. 

The  importance  of  reaching  this  market  is 
further  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  age  of  association  savers  today  is 
between  45  and  50  years  of  age.  These  savers 
of  course  should  not  be  neglected.  To  the 
contrary  they,  too,  should  be  courted,  but 
to  sustain  your  savings  it  Is  necessary  that 
those  of  younger  age  be  tapped. 

It  will  be  more  difficult  because  they  have 
far  greater  access* to  credit  than  did  their 
elders.  They  have  never  experienced  a  depres- 
sion. In  many  ways  they  simply  have  differ- 
ent thoughts  and  use  a  different  language 
than  do  your  present  savers.  Yet  people  who 
want  to  do  business  with  them  today,  or  to- 
morrow, better  learn  how  to  talk  to  them 
today.  We  may  not  always  agree  with  them, 
but  we  need  them.  They  are  a  large  part  of 
our  population,  a  major  part  of  today's  mar- 
ket, and  all  of  tonrarrow's. 

Just  Imagine!  If  even  6,000,000 — less  than 
one-fifth  of  those  between  20  and  35  years 
of  age — could  be  persuaded  to  save  $25  per 
month  the  monthly  Inflow  into  your  indtutry 
would  be  $125,000,000.  The  annual  inflow 
would  be  $1,500,000,000.  A  savings  of  $50  per 
month  would,  of  course,  double  this  amount. 
For  all  practical  purposes  this  would  be  new 
savings  to  you  because  hardly  any  of  this 
age  bracket  has  a  savings  account  today. 

Or  to  give  you  another  possibility:  there 
are  fifty-one  million  families  in  the  United 
States.  Twenty-two  million  of  these  families, 
or  43  percent,  are  in  the  25  to  40  age  group— 
a  group  among  which  there  are  relatively  few 
savers.  More  than  40  percent  of  these  twenty- 
two  million  families  have  Incomes  in  excess 
of  $13,000.  Let  \is  assume  that  25  percent  of 
them  (5^  million) — and  this  appears  to  be 
a  conservative  assumption — will  buy  a  home 
costing  at  least  $30,000  this  "ear  or  in  the 
near  future,  and  that  the  only  way  they  can 
buy  it  is  to  save  a  10  percent  down  payment. 
This  means  saving  $3,000  each  or  $16,600,000 
total. 

The  i>otentlal  plainly  exists.  The  problem 
is  how  to  reach  them.  There  is  proof  that 
they  can  be  reached,  but  how  is  another 
speech  within  Itself.  Other  businesses  are 
reaching  them  through  various  means. 

As  I  have  stated,  to  persuade  the  youth 
market  to  save  systematically  for  a  down 
payment  on  a  home,  or  whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  will  not  be  easy.  It  is  a  challenge, 
though,  that  I  commend  to  you. 

The  Bank  System  and  the  Industry  hav^ 
changed  greatly  during  the  last  ten  years — 
even  the  last  five.  The  Regional  Banks  have 
been  called  upon  to  offer  a  greater  variety 
of  services  to  Its  members.  This  is  as  It 
should  be.  More  case-by-case  supervision  U 
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now  possible,  and  this  eitbanoee  a  more  lib- 
eral branching  and  merging  policy.  In  fact 
in  1968,  68  mergers  were  approved  out  of  71 
applications. 

Associations  are  being  asked  to  help  house 
the  socially  and  financially  disadvantaged. 
You  can  do  so  safely  \inder  the  1968  Housing 
Act. 

If  you  do  not  meet  these  and  other  chal- 
lenges that  encompass  the  whole  panorama 
of  hollaing,  other  Institutions  will  be  created, 
and  your  industry  could  be  relegated  to 
floAnclng  mainly  the  upper  Income  groups. 

Finally  I  want  to  emphasize  that  In  my 
opinion  the  savings  and  loan  industry  is  In 
its  infancy  as  regards  its  potential  growth 
and  contribution  to  the  national  well-being. 
We  need  only  to  have  the  vision  and  the  will 
to  accept  change.  In  fact  to  create  change, 
in  keeping  with  the  nation's  needs,  and  to 
persuade  federal  and  state  authorities  that 
efforts  to  make  possible  an  adequately  housed 
America  under  the  private  enterprise  con- 
cept should  be  channeled  largely  through 
the  thrift  Industry. 


RUSTyS  LETTER  FROM 
VIETNAM 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF   mSSOTTU 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Examiner  there  ap- 
peared a  letter  from  Pfc.  Walter  R.  Wade, 
a  young  constituent  of  ours  who  lives  in 
Independence,  Mo.,  but  who  Is  presently 
serving  with  Company  C,  46th  Engineer 
Battalion  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Wade, 
608  Ponca  Drive,  Independence,  Mo., 
asked  the  consent  of  their  son  to  pub- 
lish his  letter,  which  in  my  opinion,  is 
one  of  the  most  revealing  letters  of  the 
attitude  of  our  servicemen  about  what 
it  is  really  like  in  Vietnam.  It  tells  how 
our  brave  young  Americans  wonder 
whether  the  Congress  will  cut  off  the 
money  to  provide  them  with  supplies  and 
the  necessary  funds  to  be  assured  they 
will  have  a  chance  to  return  home  safely. 

Yoimg  Walter  Wade  is  known  to  his 
parents  as  "Rusty."  In  his  letter  he  ex- 
plains how  badly  he  felt  to  have  to  kill  a 
human  being.  He  hastened  to  point  out 
it  was  a  matter  of  shoot  and  run  and 
with  six  fellow  Americans  with  him  In  a 
bunker  he  emphasized  you  do  not  run. 

I  thought  it  was  significant  that  Rusty 
told  his  parents  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese were  good  friends  sjid  believe 
they  could  win.  In  the  next  breath  he 
asked  himself  the  question,  will  the 
American  public  let  us  win?  He  indi- 
cated that  we  were  so  close  to  winning 
that  if  the  Congress  cut  off  the  money 
and  the  people  back  home  did  not  care 
any  more  about  their  troops  in  Vietnam, 
than  to  stop  the  funds,  when  he  was  dis- 
charged, he  would  feel  like  emigrating 
to  Australia. 

nnally.  our  friend  Rusty  said  some 
things  in  his  letter  to  his  parents  that 
need  to  be  said  over  and  over  and  that 
is  that  our  demonstrators  over  here 
should  realize  that  every  demonstration 
encourages  "Charlie" — the  T^etcong — to 
hold  on  1  more  day.  One  more  day  means 
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35  or  40  more  American  livjs.  No  one 
could  put  it  more  eloquently  han  young 
Rusty  Wade  when  he  said  the  peace 
marches  and  moratoriums  ar^  killing  my 
friends  as  surely  as  if  they  wete  Vietcong 
who  pulled  the  triggers. 

In  the  newspaper  accovm;  foUowing 
ihe  letter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  added  a 
note  addressed  to  the  editcr.  Therein 
they  suggested  they  were  not  certato 
how  much  of  the  letter  the  eilitor  would 
want  to  print,  but  they  were  cjrtain  their 
son  and  all  the  other  sons  deserve  better 
than  a  riotous  college  minmty  com- 
plaining about  their  presenc^  m  South- 
east Asia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wadd  emphasize 
these  young  soldiers  are  not  in  combat 
by  their  own  choice.  They  aie  trying  to 
do  the  job  that,  because  of  physical  limi- 
tation of  age  and  infirmity,  those  who 
are  described  as  the  establishment  can- 
not accomplish.  They  added  that  it  is 
most  important  that  the  older  genera- 
tion support  these  men  all  thd  way  to  see 
they  are  brought  back  home  safely. 

The  letter  from  Rusty  >«ade  to  his 
parents  follows: 

LETTER  HIOM  PFC.  WALTSR  "RU  5TT"  WADK 

Dkab  Mom  and  Dad:  Its  monscon  here,  and 
raining  24  hours  a  day  with  IC -minute  dry 
brealts.  I'm  back  on  full  duty  ifter  my  in- 
lury  last  month,  but  I  may  have  to  go  in  and 
get  my  back  worked  on.  I  can  s  it  only  lean- 
ing forward,  otherwise  I  get  a  ha  rd  pain  right 
in  the  center  of  my  back.  An<  I  can  only 
sleep  on  my  side.  I  have  some  n  !W  scars,  but 
my  hand  looks  better  than  1  thought  It 
would.  The  scars  are  where  ihe  shrapnel 
went  through  my  left  palm  and  out  again — 
first  one  small,  the  second  la)  ger.  But  no 
booby  traps  have  been  set  late  y.  We  think 
CharUe's  hurting  for  explosives.  But  It  Is 
hard  to  sleep.  I  got  two  sticks  of  80  percent 
nltro  and  wired  It  to  the  blastlbg  cap  off  a 
trip  flare  and  set  It  on  my  doorway  when  I 
go  into  the  shack  at  night.  Bu ;  It  blew  the 
front  of  the  shack  off  and  crac*  ed  some  roof 
beams  when  a  rat  tripped  It  We  were  able 
to  fix  things  up  with  some  tin,  though. 

I  got  back  from  medevac  Jus:  In  time  for 
a  three-hour  mortar  attack  fdllowed  by  a 
"hximan  wave"  ground  assault.  And  I  flnaUy 
klUed  a  hximan  being  when  oil  guard  week 
before  last— maybe  I  got  two.  It  was  so  quick. 
They  each  carried  two  pounds  o[  C-4  (an  ex- 
plosive) with  grenade  blasting  caps,  and  It 
was  shoot  or  run— and  with  eIj  of  our  guys 
on  a  bunker  vrtth  me.  you  don't  run.  But  it 
Btlll  took  some  thinking  about.  Not  for  long, 
though,  because  they  came  right  back  in 
short  order,  and  I  spotted  and  I  Hied  about  a 
dozen  more.  We  later  counted  p4  dead  out- 
side the  perimeter  fence,  but  nd  bodies  there 
by  morning.  It  was  pretty  bad — the  first 
really  bad  attack  we've  had  hi  ire.  They  say 
that  If  I  get  one  more  zip  (wmnd)  I'U  be 
eligible  for  three  days  off  (R  &  R),  but  can't 
go  anywhere.  I  could  probabl  r  sleep  three 
days — If  the  back  would  let  ms.  and  they'd 
slow  up  on  the  shelling. 

It's  funny — I  started  out  not  wanting  to 
get  to  know  anyone  over  here  Now  I  keep 
getting  shocks  as  old  faces  sre  gone  and 
new  recnilts  take  their  places.  Seems  a  long 
time  since  I  came  over  last  Iiecember.  We 
JXMt  got  fo\ir  new  corba  (helicopter)  gun- 
ships  (ours  are  in  Cambodia  and  that'll 
help.  And  you  might  tell  our  congressmen 
and  senators  that  If  they  reaUjr  want  to  be 
quitters,  they  can  start  by  qultt  ng  their  jobs. 
Over  here,  we  need  more  mon  >y  and  weap- 
ons, not  leas. 

We  live  In  a  bog  of  angle-di>ep  mud.  and 
the  monsoon  has  two  more  z^onths  to  go. 
Maybe  not  much  Is  going  to  I  happen  now 
tbat  the  mud  la  here,  althoug^k  radio  Hanoi 
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says  next  month  will  see  stepped-up  attacks 
against  American  bases  In  South  Vietnam. 
But  if  Charlie  gets  me  111  have  earned  my 
own  ticket.  I  can't  tell  you  now  how  many 
I've  got,  but  Its  a  two-figure  number  and  the 
first  number  Is  high.  I  don't  get  sick  about 
It  anymore,  although  each  alert  I  wonder  If 
my  number  might  come  up  today.  I  take  It 
easy  In  the  club,  though  (Serviceman's 
Club)  I  never  have  more  than  two  beers 
each  night.  We  don't  have  sodas  anymore. 
I  definitely  don't  think  that  any  more  than 
two  beers  around  here  shows  any  sense.  It's 
for  sure  being  drunk  during  an  alert  has 
cost  some  people  the  ultimate  price.  But  I 
can  understand  It.  It's  so  hard  to  sit  through 
a  two-hour  mortar  attack  and  not  die  of 
fright.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  hard-core  V.C. 
hater,  but  dammit,  they  keep  pushing  and 
shelling,  and  all  we  want  to  do  Ls  build  a 
simple  Uttle  road  and  get  the  hell  out  of 
here.  Dad,  I  know  you've  been  through  this. 
What  does  one  do  when  all  I  want  to  do  Is 
sleep,  or  mostly  come  home  to  my  wife  and 
six-month  old  baby  girl,  and  forget  this  place 
ever  was?  But  what  can  I  do — we  can't  quit 
here.  The  ARVNs  (South  Vietnamese  Army) 
that  built  the  asphalt  plant  beside  us  are 
good  friends,  and  they  believe  we  can  win. 
But  I  wonder — will  the  American  public  let 
us?  What  a  mess  If  we  come  so  close  only 
to  have  Congress  cut  off  the  money.  If  they 
do  I'U  feel  like  emigrating  to  Australia  or 
some  place  when  I  get  out  of  the  army,  U 
the  people  back  home  dont  care  more  than 
that. 

If  they  think  they're  tired  and  sick  of  this 
war.  how  about  us  over  here?  And  we  want 
to  win.  Why.  oh  why  donf  they  bomb  North 
Vietnam?  And  how  can  Cambodia  be  a  V.C. 
staging  and  supply  area  and  a  neutral  coun- 
try at  the  same  time?  They  just  help  to  keep 
us  always  on  edge  with  their  snipers  and 
mortars  and  infiltrating.  We  never  get  as 
much  as  a  couple  of  days  rest.  I'm  terrified 
each  morning  that  I'll  trip  a  booby  trap, 
and  thankfiU  each  night  I  dldnt. 

Doesn't  every  demonstrator  over  there 
realize  he  helps  Charlie  hold  on  one  more 
day.  at  the  cost  of  35  to  40  UJS.  lives.  70  to 
80  wounded,  and  three  or  four  missing  or 
presumed  dead?  Damn  them  with  their  peace 
marches  and  moratoriums.  They're  kUllng 
my  friends  as  sure  as  If  they  were  V.C.  and 
pulled  the  triggers. 

But  hell.  I  guess  its  nothing  to  write  you 
folks  about.  Better  doae,  and  love. 
Your  son, 

"HWWT." 
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NATURAL  GAS  SITUATION 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poten- 
tially chilling  fact  In  the  natural  gas 
situation  is  the  drop  in  proved  reserves 
in  this  country  during  the  past  2  years. 

This  means  that  while  consumption  is 
on  the  increase,  our  future  ability  to  sus- 
tain that  consumption  Is  a  matter  of 
serious  concern.  Unless  something  is  done 
quickly,  shutdowns  of  industrial  produc- 
tion in  cold  periods  will  occur  in  many 
Northern  States,  as  they  did  in  parts 
of  Ohio  last  winter.  More  importantly, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  expand  the  use 
of  natural  gas  in  Industry  in  pursuit  of 
our  efforts  to  reduce  air  poUution.  We 
are  approaching  an  extremely  serious 
problem,  the  nature  of  which  is  fore- 
cast in  the  following  press  release: 


Natural  Gas  Pbovxd  ResiaiVES  Dbop;  Pboduc- 
TIOK  Climbs  to  Peak.  Figure 
New  York,  April  6. — The  urgency  of  step- 
ping up  oil  and  gas  exploration  was  under- 
scored today  when  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation reported  the  nation's  proved  natural 
gas  reserves  declined  In  1969  for  the  second 
year  In  a  row. 

The  A.O-A.  Committee  on  Natural  Gas 
Reserves  estimated  year-end  proved  reserves 
at  275.1  trillion  cubic  feet  compared  with 
287.3  at  the  end  of  1968.  The  committee, 
which  has  reported  annually  since  1946,  Is 
presently  headed  by  John  C.  Jacobs,  senior 
vice  president,  Texas  Eastern  Transmission 
Corp.,  Houston. 

This  4.2  pwcent  drop  resulted  when  pro- 
duction climbed  7.0  percent  to  a  record  20.7 
trillion  cubic  feet,  while  gross  additions  to 
reserves  totaled  8.4  trillion,  compared  with 
13.7  trillion  a  year  earlier. 

"We  are  disappointed  but  not  surprised 
by  the  reserve  figures,"  said  J.  W.  Heiney, 
A.GJi.  president.  "Unless  this  situation  is 
corrected,  the  natural  gas  Industry  will  be 
severely  hampered  In  Its  efforts  to  expand 
output  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  demand. 
Slmlllarly.  Its  contribution  to  combating  air 
pollution,  by  providing  a  clean-burning  fuel, 
win  suffer." 

Mr.  Heiney.  president  of  Indiana  Oas  Co.. 
Inc..  Indianapolis,  emphasized  that  such  a 
brake  on  the  industry's  ability  to  play  Its 
full  part  In  the  energy  economy  would  be 
an  artificially-Induced  shortage.  Although 
proved  gas  reserves  have  declined,  potential 
gas  reserves — that  Is,  gas  believed  to  be  In 
the  ground  but  yet  to  be  discovered — are 
larger  now  than  ever  before. 

The  Potential  Oas  Committee.  In  a  study 
released  last  sununer  by  the  Colorado  School 
of  Mines,  estimated  potential  gas  supply — In 
addition  to  proved  reserves — to  be  1.227  tril- 
lion cubic  feet.  Nearly  double  the  comiolt- 
tee's  estimate  of  two  years  earlier,  this  would 
be  sufficient  supply  to  meet  indicated  needs 
into  the  21st  century. 

Proved  reserves  In  Alaska,  where  vast  po- 
tential gas  deposits  are  believed  to  exist, 
are  currently  reported  at  5.2  trillion  cubic 
feet.  This  amount  does  not  Include  estimates 
for  the  Prudhoe  Bay  area  because  of  non- 
availability of  data  the  committee  requires 
to  make  such  estimates. 

The  gas  industry  has  consistently  urged 
Congress  to  strengthen  exploration  Incen- 
tives. It  Is  also  In  favor  of  retaining  a  quota 
system  on  oil  lmp>orts.  rather  than  adopting 
a  tariff  system  which  It  believes  would  fur- 
ther discourage  U.S.  petroleum  exploration 
and  development.  "Any  decline  In  the  search 
for  oil  would  automatically  reduce  the  search 
for  gas."  Mr.  Heiney  said.  "Yet.  as  the  re- 
serves figures  show,  what  the  industry  needs 
now  more  than  anything  else  Is  more,  not 
less,  exploration." 

The  reserves  committee  also  estimates  that 
natural  gas  liquids  reserves  declined  455 
million  barrels  to  8.1  billion  barrels  with 
production  reaching  a  record  736  million 
barrels. 

Canadian  reserves,  the  Canadian  Petroleiun 
Association  reported,  climbed  from  47.7  to 
52.0  trillion  cubic  feet  despite  peak  produc- 
tion of  1.6  trillion. 

The  five  leading  natural  gas  states  ex- 
perienced reserves  declines  as  follows;  Texas, 
down  from  119.0  trillion  to  112.2;  Louisiana, 
from  88.0  to  85.1;  Oklahoma,  from  18.3  to 
17.6;  New  Mexico,  from  15.1  to  14.3;  and 
Kansas,  from  14.5  to  14.1. 

Concurrent  with  the  A.O.A.  report  on  nat- 
ural gas  reserves,  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute's  annual  report  Indicated  a  con- 
tinuing decline  In  crude  oil  reserves. 

"The  oil  experience,"  continued  Mr.  Heiney, 
"reminds  us  that  this  nation  has  an  overall 
energy  supply  problem.  In  recent  weeks  sev- 
eral officials  of  the  national  administration 
have  called  attention  to  problems  with  elec- 
tric power,  coal,  and  oU.  There  Isn't  jiist  a 
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gas  shortage.  There's  an  energy  shortage. 
And.  as  I  have  Indicated,  there  are  compelling 
public  interest  reasons  why  the  solution  to 
our  particular  part  of  the  energy  shortage 
should  have  top  priority." 

Summary,  natural  gas  reserves 
(Millions  of  Cubic  Feet — 14.73  psla,  at 
60°  P.) 
Total  proved  reserves  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1968 287.  349,  862 


Extensions  and  revisions  of  pre- 
vious estimate  during  1969-..       4.  662, 228 

New  reserves  discovered  In  1969.       3.  812.  776 

Net  changes  In  underground 
storage  during  1969 107, 169 

Total  proved  reserves 
added  and  net  changes 
In  underground  storage 
during  1969 8,482.173 

Total  proved  reserves  as  of 
December  31.  1968.  and 
additions  dtirlng  1969..  298,  432,  025 
Deduct  production  during  1969.     20,  723. 190 

Total  proved  reserves  of 
natural  gas  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1969 275.108,835 

natural  gas  liquids  reservea 
(Thousands  of  Barrels  of  42  UjB.  Oallona) 
Total  proved  reserves  as  of  De- 
cember  31,    1968 8,698,108 


Extensions  and  revisions  of  pre- 
vious estimate  during  1969.. 
New  reserves  discovered  in  1969. 

Total  proved  reserves 
added  In   1969 

Total  proved  reserves  as  of 
December  31,  1968.  and 
new     proved     reserves 

added  in   1969 

Deduct  production  during  1969 


213,007 
68,  021 


281.028 


8.  870. 136 
736, 962 


Total  proved  reserves  of 
natural  gas  liquids  as  of 
December   31,    1969 8,143,174 


MINORITY  LEADER  GERALD  FORD 
CALLS  FOR  ACnOH  ON  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  the  excellent  speech  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  to  the  Water  and  Wastewater 
Equipment  Manufacturers  Association 
yesterday. 

The  minority  leader  has  candidly  re- 
ported that  the  four  major  administra- 
tion water  pollution  bills  are  languishing 
in  the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 
This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
legislation  is  vital  to  a  national  attack 
on  pollution. 

The  minority  leader  has  also  stated 
some  hard  facts  about  the  economics  of 
controlling  pollution.  He  notes  that  the 
Individual  American  is  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  controlling  pollution  whether  it 
Is  through  bond  issues,  increased  taxes, 
or  increased  prices  for  consumer  prod- 
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ucts.  The  basic  issue  of  pollution  control 
is,  therefore,  in  the  words  of  Gerald 
Ford: 

The  extent  to  which  Americans  are  willing 
to  pay  for  restoring  our  environment. 

I  commend  this  excellent  statement  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  I  insert 
it  in  the  Record  following  my  remarks: 
Address  by  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford 

Betore  the  Water  and  Wastewater  Equip- 
ment Manufacturers  Association  at  the 

Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C, 

June  24.   1970 

We  meet  In  exciting— and  trying — Umes. 

These  are  times  when  momentous  decisions 
must  be  made — decisions  today  which  wUl 
determine  the  quality  of  our  lives  tomorrow. 

This  Is  a  time  for  realistic  assessment  of 
our  problems — a  time  for  a  resolve  to  solve 
those  problems  as  quickly  and  expertly  as 
possible. 

It  Is  a  time  for  positive  action,  for  leader- 
ship, for  creativity,  and  for  boldness. 

The  challenge  of  our  times  Is  to  confront 
the  great  problems  and  to  employ  the  Amer- 
ican genius  needed  to  overcome  them. 

How  are  we  to  do  this?  There  must  be  cre- 
ated m  our  country  a  new  feeling — a  two- 
way  cooperation  between  government  and 
the  people,  a  working  together  of  one  with 
the  other  toward  needed  solutions. 

Our  federal  government  spends  money  in 
three  basic  areas:  Defense,  social  welfare,  and 
the  environment. 

During  the  last  few  years  our  expenditures 
In  these  three  areas  have  gotten  out  of  bal- 
ance. 

Now  we  are  cutting  defense  expenditures. 
We  are  spending  more  on  human  resource 
needs.  And  we  are  moving  toward  vast  new 
expenditures  aimed  at  restoring  our  environ- 
ment. 

What  we  are  witnessing  today  Is  the  grad- 
ual self-destruction  of  life  as  we  know  It  on 
our  planet. 

We  have  sent  men  to  the  moon  but  we 
have  downgraded  life  on  spaceship  earth.  Un- 
less we  spend  the  next  few  years  putting  a 
tremendous  effort  and  a  large  slice  of  our  re- 
sources Into  hoxisekeeplng — Into  cleaning  up 
the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink — 
then  life  on  our  planet  will  cease  to  exist  as 
we  know  It  today. 

This  Isn't  a  job  that  government  officials 
or  nation's  lawmakers  can  do  by  themselves. 
If  the  people  aren't  with  us — If  the  people  are 
not  wining  to  paythe  price — all  Is  lost. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  Nation  has 
been  aroused.  I  believe  that  during  the  last 
third  of  this  century — perhaps  by  1980 — we 
can  bring  nature  back  into  balance  and  start 
dealing  effectively  with  the  problems  of  oui 
environment. 

The  struggle  begins  with  preservation  of 
the  natural  resources  and  natural  beauty  of 
the  land,  and  with  the  control  of  environ- 
mental poUutlon.  It  must  extend  to  con- 
sideration of  population  control,  the  use  of 
leisure,  the  pace  and  space  of  life. 

There  is  reason  to  feel  encouraged.  We  have 
a  national  commitment  to  a  restoration  of 
our  environment. 

On  February  7,  1970,  President  Nixon  pro- 
posed seven  major  bills  designed  to  carry 
out  pledges  and  recommendations  he  had  set 
forth  In  his  State  of  the  Union  and  Environ- 
mental Messages  to  the  Congress. 

The  House  has  already  approved  two  of 
those  bills — the  Clean  Air  Act.  which 
strengthened  federal  air  pollution  control 
programs,  and  the  Resource  Recovery  Act. 
which  authorizes  a  three-year  program  to 
recommend  incentives  and  regulations  for 
reducing  the  volume  of  wastes  by  encourag- 
ing the  recycling  or  easy  disposal  of  con- 
sumer products. 

The  parks  and  recreation  legislation  is  still 
pending  In  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  however,  and  no  action  has 
Xttea.  taken  on  the  four  environmental  billfl 
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turned  over  to  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee. 

The  water  pollution  control  legislation 
awaiting  in  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee Is  vital  to  a  massive  national  attack 
on  pollution  of  our  lakes  and  streams. 

One  of  the  bills  would  establish  a  $10  bil- 
lion federal-state-and-local  program  for  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  faclUties 
over  the  next  four  years,  with  a  reassessment 
of  future  needs  In  1973. 

Another  would  establish  an  Environmen- 
tal Financing  Authority  to  ensure  that  all 
municipalities  needing  treatment  plants  are 
able  to  finance  local  costs. 

A  third  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  develop  comprehensive  water 
quality  programs  and  would  grant  the  au- 
thority for  swift  enforcement. 

The  fourth  would  authorize  research.  In- 
vestigation, training  and  demonstration 
projects  to  Improve  State  and  Interstate  pol- 
lution control  programs,  with  greater  flexi- 
bility provided  for  the  grant  programs. 

President  Nixon  has  promised  to  "put  mod- 
ern waste-treatment  plants  In  every  place 
needed  to  make  our  waters  clean  again."  He 
needs  the  help  of  Congress  to  keep  that 
promise. 

Today  I  have  some  doubts  that  any  of  the 
four  water  pollution  control  bills  will  be  en- 
acted Into  law  this  year.  Probably  the  only 
action  In  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
will  be  hearings  on  the  two  financing  bills. 
Although  I  am  Informed  prospects  may  be 
brightening  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  I  hope  so. 

Meantime  the  House — this  very  after- 
noon— Is  taking  up  a  pubUc  works  appro- 
priation bill  which  includes  $1  billion  m  new 
funds  for  construction  of  water  waste  treat- 
ment plants,  with  a  carryover  of  $440  million 
from  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Assuming  House  approval  of  the  committee 
recommendations,  about  91.44  billion  would 
be  avaUable  for  waste  treatment  construc- 
tion grants  to  the  states  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Up  to  $2(X>  million  of  the  new  funds  could 
be  used  to  reimburse  states  like  my  own 
state  of  Michigan  which  have  moved  ahead 
rapidly  to  attack  water  pollution  and  are 
hoping  the  Federal  Government  wUl  catch  up 
with  Its  share  of  the  costs. 

As  you  probably  know.  Federal  fimds  cover 
30  to  65  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  state  and 
municipal  water  treatment  plants. 

I  am  expecting  an  attempt  on  the  House 
floor  this  afternoon  to  increase  the  appro- 
priation for  waste  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion from  H  billion  to  $1.25  billion,  the  fuU 
amount  of  the  authorization. 

The  appropriation  will  be  made  under  the 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966.  which 
required  states  to  establish  standards  for 
maintaining  the  quality  of  interstate  and 
coastal  waters.  When  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  standards  become  laws 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  enforce  if 
the  states  fall  to  adhere  to  them. 

The  Administration  enforcement  bill  fash- 
Ions  new  Federal  weapons  to  fight  water  pol- 
lution. It  extends  the  Federal-State  Water 
Quality  Standards  to  Include  precise  stand- 
ards for  all  Industrial  and  municipal  sources 
and  provides  court  action  for  violation  of  the 
standards.  Fines  for  violation  of  the  stand- 
ards could  rim  as  high  as  $10,000  a  day. 

The  bill  also  extends  pollution  control  au- 
thority to  Include  all  navigable  waters,  both 
Interstate  and  Intrastate,  and  provides  op- 
erating grants  of  up  to  $30  million  by  1976 
to  state  pollution  control  agencies. 

We  must  have  effective  enforcement  of  our 
pollution  control  laws  if  our  talk  of  pollution 
control  is  not  to  be  just  that — talk. 

One  of  the  most  serious  defects  In  our 
present  system  of  water  poUutlon  control  is 
the  delay  In  taking  an  Individual  polluter  to 
court.  It  now  takes  18  months  or  longer  to 
go  through  all  the  procedures  Involved  before 
court  action  is  possible.  The  hearing  stage  Is 
at  the  root  of  the  delaying  action. 
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Preddeat  Nixon  would  ellmlnat  t  tbe  bear- 
Uig  sta^  and  take  a  caa«  dlrec4y  from  an 
enforcement  conference  to  tbe  o<)urt8. 
plaud  tbls  move. 

I  alao  favor  tbe  President's  attetnpt  to  give 
enforcement  more  clout  by  empowering  tbe 
courts  to  impose  flnes  of  up  to  tlCOOO  a  day 
for  non-compliance  wltb  re^>on4lble  water 
quality  standards.  I 

ClUzena  group*  across  tbe  cauntry  are 
clamoring  for  action  on  environmental  prob- 
lems. I  fall  to  understand  how  ttte  Congress 
can  In  all  o<»isclence  put  off  action  on  tbe 
President's  water  pollution  contrf>l  program 
until  next  year. 

Concern  bas  been  building  for  I  some  time 
about  tbe  environment.  It  Is  absolutely  inex- 
cusable tbat  water  pollution  con( 
tiou  should  be  left  on  the  shell 
when  tbe  problem  la  reaching  ci 
tlons. 

The  environment  has  become 
lltlcal  Issue — and  properly  so.  I  bo| 
servatlonlsts  who  have  been  demlandlng  ac- 
tion win  take  note  as  to  Just  who  Is  sitting  on 
tbe  Administration's  mucb-neede<  water  pol- 
lution control  bills. 

We  know  tbat  tbe  cost  of  adequate  water 
pollution  control  will  be  astronoinlcal.  That 
Is  all  tbe  more  reason  why  we  at  ould  begin 
tbe  cleanup  Job  In  earnest  now— not  next 
year,  but  now. 

It  Is  estimated  tbat  a  really  thorough  Job 
of  cleaning  the  environment  and  protecting 
areas  not  yet  damaged  by  man  will  be  far 
more  expensive  than  sending  nien  to  the 
moon. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Oenersd  lAocoiintlng 
Office  Indicates  tbat  an  expenditjure  of  $5.4 
bUUon  to  reduce  water  pollution  In  the  past 
12  years  has  left  the  nation's  rlveft  and  lakes 
as  badly  polluted  as  they  were  flrlor  to  the 
expenditure  of  those  billions.  'This  would 
indicate  tbat  we  are  paying  out]  billions  In 
water  pollution  control  costs  Jt^t  to  keep 
tbe  pollution  of  our  lakes  and  streams  from 
getting  worse.  I 

There  Is  no  question  that  Cdngress  baa 
been  laggard  in  supplying  sufficient  funds  to 
cover  tbe  Federal  cost-share  of]  the  water 
pollution  control  effort.  i 

Of  tbe  $450  million  authorize^  for  1968. 
Congress  appropriated  $203  mlllloti;  of  a  $700 
million  authorization  for  1M9,  $^214  million 
was  appropriated;  of  an  authorlzetl  $1  billion 
for  1970.  Congress  appropriated  $^00  million. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  a  massive  program 
of  municipal  waste  treatment  plant  con- 
struction and  a  sharply  acceleratM  program 
of  pollution  abatement  through  |  the  prose- 
cution of  individual  polluters. 

According  to  the  Federal  Wat«  Pollution 
Control  AdmlnlBtraUon,  bringing  the  nation's 
streams  and  lakes  up  to  Pedera]  standards 
would  entail  expenditures  by  197S  of  $8  bil- 
lion for  sewage  treatment  plantj.  $6  to  $7 
billion  for  sanitary  collection  iewers,  and 
$2.6  to  $4.6  billion  for  facilities  Ip  treat  In- 
dustrial waste.  These  estimates  do  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  separating  exlftlng  storm 
and  sanitary  sewer  systems,  or  ^ebt  service 
and  operating  costs. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  tbatj  industrial 
expenditures  for  pollution  abat^nent  have 
risen  at  a  rate  of  30  to  35  per  cedt  In  recent 
years. 

Of  course  a  major  i»oblem  Iq  Industrial 
pollution  is  tbat  pollution  ab«t4ment  adds 
to  tbe  cost  of  doing  business  and  affects 
proflta.  I 

It  should  be  emphasized  at  thli  point  t&at 
Indiistry's  emissions  of  wastes  tnto  public 
waterways  are  twice  the  volume  ^f  domeetic 
wastes,  and  In  some  areas  are  efen  greater. 
Yet  tbe  average  American  tblnl$s  of  water 
pollution  control  almost  entirely  in  connec- 
tion wltb  construction  oif  sewage  disposal 
plants.  I 

Tbe  Congress  is  very  much  aware  of  In- 
dustrial pollution  of  our  lakes  arid  streams 
and  It  is  for  that  reason  tbat    :be  Federal 
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tax  reform  law  allows  for  a  five-year  amorti- 
zation of  certain  pollution  control  facilities. 

The  cost  of  controlling  pollution  13  central 
to  our  environmental  effort. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  It.  The  Individual 
American  Is  going  to  foot  this  huge  bill  no 
matter  bow  we  decide  to  assess  the  cost. 

He  will  pay  for  it  through  bond  issues  and 
Increased  taxes,  and  he  will  pay  for  It  in  the 
Increased   price  of  consumer  products. 

How  willing  Is  he  to  pay  for  cleaning  up  our 
environment?  Tbat  is  tbe  question  that  must 
be  answered  as  we  embark  on  this  environ- 
mental mission  which  Is  more  costly  than 
sending  men  to  tbe  moon. 

We  can  observe  Earth  Day  ever  year.  We 
can  listen  to  endless  rhetoric  about  tbe  very 
survival  of  mankind  being  at  stake.  But  what 
Is  really  at  issue  here  Is  tbe  extent  to  which 
Americans  are  willing  to  pay  for  restoring  our 
environment. 

We  bad  better  be  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
whatever  It  may  be.  For  unless  we  move  with- 
out delay  to  halt  tbe  destruction  of  our  land, 
our  water,  and  our  air.  oiir  own  children  may 
see  tbe  last  traces  of  earth's  beauty  crushed 
beneath  the  weight  of  man's  waste  and  ruin. 

Our  goal  Is  clear:  Cleaner  water,  cleaner 
air,  cleaner  countrysides,  cleaner  cities, 
cleaner  suburbs — in  short,  a  cleaner  America. 

We  bad  all  better  take  our  talents  and  our 
treasure  and  Join  with  others  in  giving  our- 
selves back  America  the  beautiful. 

This  will  only  come  about  through  the 
power  of  tbe  government  and  tbe  people 
working  together — through  the  power  of  the 
heart  and  the  mind,  tbe  power  of  conscience 
and  Intellect,  and  the  power  of  personal 
responsibility. 

Tbls  Is  the  power  tbat  will  clean  our  water 
and  air.  This  is  tbe  power  that  will  restore 
tbe  America  tbat  otir  forefathers  knew — 
America  the  Beautiful. 
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A  NATURAL  GAS  SHORTAGE 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  continu- 
ing study  of  the  serious  implications  of  a 
natural  gas  shortage,  I  have  come  upon 
an  excellent  statement  on  the  situation 
by  Herbert  D.  Clay,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Fuel  Gas  Co.,  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  statement  relates  to  the  effect  of 
imports,  but  it  deals  in  the  general  situ- 
ation as  well  and  certainly  indicates  that 
positive  governmental  action  is  an  im- 
mediate requirement  if  we  are  to  avoid 
shutdowns  of  industry  during  the  cold 
snaps  next  winter  and  thereafter. 

The  statement  follows: 

HKAktNCS   ON   On.   IlCPOKT    CONTIOLa 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Herbert  D. 
Clay.  I  am  President  of  the  National  Fuel 
Oas  Company  and  Chairman  of  tbe  Oovem- 
ment  Relations  Committee  of  the  American 
Oas  Association.  I  am  appearing  today  on 
behalf  of  A.O.A.  and  the  National  Fuel  Oas 
Company.  Both  organizations  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  domestic  natural  gas  sup- 
ply situation  and  our  ability  to  satisfy  rap- 
idly increasing  consimier  demands.  We  feel 
tbat  any  national  policy  on  Oil  Import  Con- 
trols will  materially  affect  tbat  supply  situ- 
ation. 

We  have  today  offered  for  tbe  record  a 
more  detailed  statement  of  our  position  on 
Oil  Import  Controls.  However,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  a  few  principal  points  In  about  a 
lO-mlnute  summary. 

A  primary  purpose  of  tbls  brief  oral  state- 


ment, Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  attempt  to  give 
tbls  Subcommittee  a  concise,  chronological 
account  of  the  facts — especially  those  over 
tbe  past  year  and  one-half — which  give  rise 
to  tbls  growing  concern,  which  in  turn 
reaches  its  very  peak  today  with  tbe  an- 
nouncement of  tbe  proved  gas  reserves  esti- 
mates for  1069. 

First  a  word  about  those  for  whom  I  speak 
today. 

National  Fuel  Oas  Company  is  a  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company,  whose  subsidiary 
companies  operate  properties  In  Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Western  New  York,  and  a 
small  section  in  Eastern  Ohio.  Tbls  system 
provides  retail  gas  service  to  over  636,000 
customers  in  468  communities  with  an  esti- 
mated population  of  2.300.000.  The  business 
and  Industrial  centers  of  Buffalo  and  Nia- 
gara Falls  in  New  York  State,  and  of  Erie 
and  Sharon  in  Pennsylvania,  are  key  markets 
In  tbe  service  area. 

The  American  Oas  Association  Is  comprised 
of  345  member  companies,  including  254  gas 
distribution  companies,  60  gas  and  electric 
distribution  companies,  31  gas  transmission 
companies  and  several  thousand  individual 
members.  Over  41.5  million  homes,  busi- 
nesses and  industries  in  all  50  states  are 
served  with  gas;  tbe  distribution  companies 
in  this  Association  serve  92  Tc  of  these  cus- 
tomers which  include  some  146.000,000  of  our 
population. 

Thus,  I  am  speaking  essentially  for  the 
distribution  segment  of  tbe  gas  Industry. 
While  some  distributors  have  corporate 
diversifications  which  are  related  to  oil  and 
gas  production,  these  are  few  In  number,  and 
comprise  a  very  small  portion  of  their  total 
operations.  So  I  believe  I  am  on  sound  ground 
in  making  tbe  statement  that  A.O.A.  mem- 
bers have  no  significant  monetary  axe  to 
grind  In  this  oil  Import  issue — except  the 
very  vital  one  of  adequate  gas  supply  and 
tbe  ability  to  continue  to  serve  our  con- 
8\uners. 

This  was  our  position  in  testimony  last 
year  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
petroleum  Industry  tax  incentives.  It  was 
reaffirmed  In  our  statement  filed  with  the  Oil 
Imptort  Task  Force  on  July  14,  1969.  It  Is  our 
position  here  today  . 

But  tbe  matter  of  domestic  natural  gas 
supply  Is  one  of  increasingly  vital  concern. 
It  is  a  concern  that  did  not  develop  overnight, 
but  over  an  extended  period  of  debate.  Let 
me  recount  a  few  significant  dates  and  points. 

During  tbe  late  1950's  and  tbe  1960's,  tbe 
question  of  a  possible  gas  supply  problem 
was  argued  vlgoroxisly.  And  dxiring  this  pe- 
riod, tbe  drilling  and  exploration  trends  of 
the  domestic  petroleum  industry  declined 
sharply.  Wildcat  drilling  and  geophysical  ac- 
tivity, which  are  considered  the  moet  sensi- 
tive measure  of  exploration  operations, 
dropped  40%  and  56 '"c  respectively  between 
1956  and  1968;  total  wells  drilled  declined 
43%,  and  the  number  of  active  rotary  rigs 
was  off  55%.  There  was  also  a  drastic  drop 
In  exploratory  wells  completed  as  gas  pro- 
ducers from  900  In  1959  to  429  In  1968,  a  de- 
crease of  53  % .  A  frequently  discussed  param- 
eter of  supply  and  demand,  tbe  reserves-to- 
productlon  ratio,  also  drifted  steadily  down- 
ward from  over  21  in  1956  to  less  than  15  in 
1968. 

Then  on  December  16,  1968,  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  the  American  Gas  Association, 
through  a  letter  from  its  then  President  W. 
Morton  Jacobs  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, took  what  was  admittedly  an  ex- 
traordinary step.  As  Conunlssioner  John 
Carver  pointed  out  In  a  speech  last  month  on 
March  5,  this  was  one  of  four  major  "turning 
points,  or  new  direction  dates"  since  passage 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938. 

Tbe  A.OA.  letter  said  distributors  were 
having  difficulty  in  contracting  for  Increases 
In  long-term  gas  supplies  and  recommended 
tbat  tbe  Federal  Power  Commission  act  to 
provide  additional   economic  Incentives  for 
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exploration  and  development.  Tbls  meant 
higher  field  prices  which  most  distributors 
bad  m  the  past  vigorously  resisted.  Mr. 
Carver  noted  tbat  "lu  significance  was  recog- 
nized by  tbe  Commission.  Until  then,  tbe 
distributor  group  had  been  aligned  as  an  ad- 
versary of  tbe  producer  group." 

This  was  neither  a  timid  nor  a  reckless 
step  by  A.O.A.  There  were  many  known  and 
predictable  ramifications.  It  was  taken  only 
after  very  careful  consideration.  In  major 
public  Interest  or  government  matters,  no 
one  likes  to  do  an  about  face.  But  It  was 
deemed  necessary  at  that  time,  and  events 
have  supported  that  decision. 

This  "extraordinary  step"  was  followed  by 
the  annual  report  of  the  A.O.A.  reserves  com- 
mittee in  April  1969  which,  for  the  first  time 
since  reserves  bad  been  reported  over  tbe 
past  23  years,  revealed  a  deficit.  By  deficit,  I 
mean  that  the  gross  additions  to  proved  re- 
serves were  less  than  gas  produced — and  by  a 
very  substantial  40%.  Production  in  1968  was 
19.4  trillion  cubic  feet  and  only  13.8  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  new  reserves  were  added,  a 
deficit  of  6.6  trillion  cubic  feet. 

This  was  a  very  significant  development. 
Even  though  tbe  reserves-to-production  ratio 
was  declining  to  what  many  thought  were 
dangerously  low  levels,  there  were  numer- 
ous and  prominent  voices  in  the  gas  Indus- 
try which  contended  that  there  was  no  real 
cause  for  concern  so  long  as  new  reserves 
added  each  year  kept  up  with  actual  produc- 
tion. So  in  April  1969,  we  reached  that  point 
of  "real  cause  for  concern,"  because  reserves 
added  did  not  keep  up.  We  found  less  than 
we  produced — 40%  less. 

Then  In  June  1969,  10  distributor  execu- 
tives, representing  about  40%  of  tbe  total 
meters  served  by  tbe  gas  Industry,  met  with 
the  full  Federal  Power  Commission  at  tbe 
Commission's  Invitation,  and  reaffirmed  that 
they  could  experience  actual — sathough  Iso- 
lated—shortages this  past  winter  (1969-70) 
and  real  problems  this  coming  winter. 

These  predictions  of  some  shortages  tbls 
winter  were  borne  out.  Certain  gas  com- 
panies In  the  heart  of  tbe  Industrial  midwest 
curtailed  their  activities  for  new  business  and 
began  to  deny  accounts  which  they  had 
sought  for  years.  One  company  had  to  shut 
down  some  major  industrial  plants  for  6  days 
during  tbe  peak  January  cold  spell — the  first 
time  tbat  had  ever  happened.  A  north-cen- 
tral pipeline  withdraw  a  major  expansion  pro- 
posal for  lack  of  supply.  Evidence  of  actual 
shortage  was  no  longer  theoretical  or  pro- 
spective. It  was  here! 

As  to  the  real  problems  of  next  winter — 
and  In  future  years — I  cite  the  1969  esti- 
mates of  tbe  A.O.A.  Gas  Reserves  Commit- 
tee, which  were  released  today.  This  release 
date  Is  only  coincidental  with  my  appearance 
here,  but  I  hope  it  wUl  help  me  to  Ulustrate 
the  domestic  gas  industry's  supply  concern. 
Production  In  1969  was  20.7  trillion  cubic 
feet.  Additions  to  reserves  were  only  8.4  trll- 
Uon  cubic  feet.  This  is  tbe  second  consecutive 
annual  deficit,  and  tbls  time  by  a  startling 
12.3  trillion  cubic  feet,  or  60%. 

Suffice  It  to  say,  there  Is  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever tbat  we  have  a  serious  domestic  natiiral 
gas  shortage.  We  think  this  is  a  problem 
capable  of  solution.  But  the  moet  economic 
and  the  most  expeditious  solution  is  a  time- 
ly drUUng  effort  aimed  at  the  vast  domestic 
potential  natural  gas  supplies.  Estimates  of 
this  potential  for  tbe  "lower  48  states,"  that 
Is,  excluding  Alaska,  range  upward  from  760 
trillion  cubic  feet.  Tbls  compares  with  pres- 
ent proved  reserves  of  276  trilUon  cubic  feet. 
But  tbls  vitally  needed  domestic  drilling  ef- 
fort wUl  only  be  further  set  back  If  a  change 
in  oU  import  controls  attracts  capital  away 
from  the  domestic  scene  and  towards  foreign 
supply  areas. 

We  In  tbe  gas  Industry  used  to  worry  a  lot 
about  acknowledging  our  supply  problems 
for  fear  that  our  competitors  would  take  ad- 
vantage and  gain  the  marketing  momentum 
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even  after  we  bad  solved  our  problems.  Now 
we  find  that  our  competitors  seem  to  have 
equal  or  greater  supply  problems.  Various 
government  officials  have  commented  on  this 
recently. 

There  Isn't  Just  a  gas  shortage.  There's  an 
energy  shortage.  And  there  are  impelling 
public  Interest  reasons  why  the  solution  to 
ovu-  particular  part  of  the  energy  shortage 
should  have  top  priority. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  gas  Is  a  con- 
venient, dependable,  and  economical  fuel. 
It  offers  a  very  positive  contribution  to  the 
growing  national  concern  about  environ- 
ment. Natural  gas  Is  clean  burning.  It  doesn't 
create  air  or  water  pollution.  As  to  aesthetics, 
gas  facilities  seldom  offend  the  eye  because 
the  890,000  mile  pipeline  network  is  almost 
entirely  underground  from  wellhead  to 
burner  tip. 

Natural  gas  is  a  most  valuable  domestic 
natural  resource.  In  this  era  when  environ- 
ment and  consimierlam  are  national  bywords, 
the  discovery  and  development  of  natural 
gas  should  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged. 
It  Is  our  position  that  the  proposed  tariff 
system  on  oil  Imports  would  only  serve  to 
discourage  the  badly  needed  development  of 
gas  reserves. 


GOD  SAVE  THE  GOOD  OLD 
"DELTA  QUEEN" 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  paddle- 
wheel  boats  which  plied  the  Mississippi 
and  other  major  rivers  of  this  Nation 
played  an  important  role  in  the  opening 
of  the  West  and  the  growth  of  our  coun- 
try. 

In  many  ways  they  were  also  the  cen- 
ter of  life  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  river 
towns,  providing  entertainment  smd  a  tie 
with  other  parts  of  the  land. 

There  remains  In  the  United  States 
only  one  overnight  passenger  paddle- 
wheel  steamboat.  She  is  the  DeUa  Queen 
and  regularly  makes  the  trip  up  and  down 
the  Mississippi,  affording  the  opportunity 
for  a  few  lucky  passengers  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  beauty  of  America's  past. 

Her  superstructure  is  of  wooden  con- 
struction, in  the  traditional  fashion,  but 
she  will  soon  be  forced  off  the  river  un- 
less Congress  acts  swiftly,  because  the 
Safety  at  Sea  Act  requires  steel.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  act  should  never  have  been 
applied  to  the  Delta  Queen  in  the  first 
place.  They  were  designed  for  ocean- 
going vessels. 

I  recently  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
correct  this  legislative  mistake  by  ex- 
empting the  DeUa  Queen  from  this  act 
and  preserving  her  from  extinction.  I 
have  been  gratified  by  the  support  I  have 
received  in  this  effort.  In  Clinton,  Iowa, 
for  example,  over  900  people  signed  a 
petition  to  save  the  Delta  Queen. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill  will  re- 
ceive speedy  and  affirmative  action  by 
the  Congress  so  that  the  Delta  Queen  may 
continue  to  Inspire  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  article  In  the 
Davenport.  Iowa.  Times-Democrat  vivid- 
ly describes  what  the  Delta  Queen  means 
to  America. 
The  article  follows: 
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God  Save  thx  Good  Ou)  Delta  Qttxbn 
I  By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 

Unless  Congress  does  something  between 
now  and  Nov.  2,  tbe  Delta  Queen,  the  last 
real  packet  on  tbe  Mississippi  River  sys- 
tem, gets  the  ax  from  Uncle  Sam. 

The  reason  Is  ridiculous.  A  government 
agency  bas  decreed  that  the  "safety-at-sea" 
regulations,  which  outlaw  any  ship  carry- 
ing more  than  60  overnight  passengers  If  It 
Is  not  built  entirely  out  of  steel,  mtist  apply 
to  riverboats  as  well. 

For  four  years  the  Delta  Queen  has  been 
operating  under  a  temporary  oongreeslonal 
reprieve.  The  Queen's  hull  Is  steel.  But  Its 
superstructure.  In  the  tradition  of  rtvea-boats, 
is  wood  The  noble  curved  staircase  U  ma- 
hogany trimmed  with  brass.  Tbe  deck  Is 
band-pegged  Ironwood.  Tbe  28-foot  stem 
wheel  is  made  of  planking,  and  the  cabins 
are  paneled  In  oak. 

The  Green  Une  of  Cincinnati,  which  sends 
the  Delta  Queen  on  cruises  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  and  up  tbe  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland,  has  made  a  vaUant  effort  to 
meet  the  government  demands. 

Only  two  shipyards  even  bid  on  plans  for 
an  all-steel,  dlesel-electrlc  monstrosity.  The 
estimated  cost  was  $10  million.  Not  many 
American  river-lovers  could  afford  the  fares 
necessary  to  amortize  such  an  investment. 

The  safety-at-sea  regulations  were  de- 
signed to  protect  passengers  hundreds  of 
mUes  from  land  and  hours  from  help.  A 
rtverboat  runs  between  river  banks.  Sure, 
there's  some  fire  danger  In  a  wooden  super- 
structure. There  Is  also  a  "«1«  i»°«"„^^ 
stacking  up  a  dozen  7078  o'«-  0^»^°1,* 
night  when  the  birds  are  '^'»«_3*"' 
some  danger  m  walking  the  streets  of 
Washington  in  daylight, 
^kiock  off  the  DelU  Queen  because 
of  a  law  designed  for  ocean  "'^"^J^^^ 
be  like  pulUng  down  the  To^*^^^'^'' 
because  It  doesnt  meet  city  fire  escape  reg- 

"^ro^ew^^Sd^Mnf  Tallowing  ^«^ng«, 
to  hang  on  the  outside  of  a  New  York  Oty 
MU»  but  people  hang  all  over  San  Fran- 
ce's wonderful  cable  can.  If  we  are  going 
^Tk^p  any  flavor  in  America,  somewhere 
tS^rmust  be  an  area  of  common  sense. 
'''^'e'?;^U^^n,  as  aU  river  buff,  know 
was  not  born  to  tbe  Inland  ^vers  at  aU^e 
suited  me  in  1926  on  the  ovenilgbt  Sacia- 
^W-San  Francisco  run.  StlU,  she  looks 
C^  rtverboat  except  to  us  P^^s^.^^ 
iJ^d  prefer  the  pUot  house  fariier  aftbe- 
S  tWln  smokestacks  »»>"tf*^^*  ^J 
^Uope,  BO  she's  really  a  hybrid  of  tbe 
RcllDse  and  the  Cotton  Blossom. 
"^STD^ta  Queen  goes  -^f"  mll«  ^hour^ 
She  would  drive  the  Jet  netbats.  In  hte  Ule 
5n  the  Mississippi."  Mark  iWn  ^aUns  that 
he  served  as  pilot  on  the  ^J^^PL  "^ 
so   slow   that  they   changed   watcb«  three 

times  m  a  five-mile  '^^  T^^J^l^^ 
finally  sank,  he  swore  It  was  five  years  before 
tbe  owner  heard  of  It.  «,^~i. 

Even  the  Robert  E.  Lee.  In  Its  "word- 
breaking  1870  nice  with  the  NatcbeB  took 
?hree  diys.  18  hours  and  14  mmutes  to  run 
tbe  1,218  miles  from  New  Orleans  to  St. 
Louis. 

The  river  Is  not  for  speed,  but  for  an  ja- 
oerience  unlike  any  other  travel  adventure, 
on  a  boat  breasting  a  stiff  current,  go-go 
types  glare  at  tbe  banks  and  chew  their  nails. 
RlVer-lovers  are  relaxed.  Steamboat  captain 
Fred  Way  puts  It  this  way: 

"They  exist  on  a  continent  of  their  own. 
secure  and  steadfast;  the  boat  Is  staUonarr 
tbe  shores  do  the  moving,  advancing,  sliding 
by  retreating.  The  mountains  slide  apart 
and  close  again.  You  will  wonder  as  you  step 
ashore,  suitcase  In  hand,  whether  you  are 
entering  the  wortd  of  reality  or  departing 
from  it."  _. 

I  never  rode  the  Delta  Queen,  altbou^ 
I've  been  aboard  her  at  Cincinnati  and  New 
Orleans.  But  once  I  helped  pilot  800  feet 
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slack -wat«r 
But 


of  gasoline  barges  from  Louisville  to  Baton 
Rouge,  and  by  the  time  the  fiv^  days  ended 
I  was  a  mainline  addict 

The  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
are  a  series  of  beautiful 
divided   by  dams  and  locks. 
Mississippi   Is   a   fractious   beait 
charts   axe    useless — gnawing   a; 
building  up  Arkansas,  eating  l^ands 
up  reefs,  cutting  new  chutes,  1 
ed  oxbows. 

Mo6t  of  the  time  you  float 
wUdtmess,  for  the  flood  plain 
levees  Is  chancy  land,  given  ovfr 
and     Cottonwood,      mysterious 
Spanlab  moes.  Beyond  the  levels 
be  cities  and  super   roads   anU 
horns  and  people  standing  In 
hears  only  the  call  of  the  hero^ 
of   the   muskrat   and   the   gurgi 
waters  around  the  snag. 

We  need  these  things 

Ood  save  the  Delta  Qieen 


above  Alton 
lakes 
the  lower 
for   which 
Tennessee, 
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through  utter 
between  the 
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PRINCE  EDWARD 
GRADUATION 


AC/>DEMY 


EXER<  :iSES 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  TisciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRK8iNTATIVE3 

Thursday.  June  25.  .970 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
night.  June  5,  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  graduation  exerjises  of  the 
seniors  of  the  Prince  Edwaid  Academy 
at  Parmville,  Va.  I  am  inde«  d  proud  of 
the  academy  and  the  wonderful  work 
that  it  is  doing  In  etiucating  Jiany  of  the 
young  people  of  Prince  Edwkrd  County 
and  some  of  the  young  peoplf  in  adjoin- 
ing areas. 

When  we  are  informed  hf  the  news 
media  of  the  criminals  assauli  ing  citizens 
on  our  streets  with  impunity,  crowds 
blocking  the  thoroughfares  \iith  demon- 
strations and  marches,  mobs  1  »uming  and 
looting  in  our  cities,  student  i  disrupting 
education  in  schools,  collegeB.  and  imi- 
versities,  I  fear  for  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion but  sitting  there  in  tlie  audience 
during  the  graduation  exer<Lses  of  the 
Prince  Edward  Academy,  I  realized  that 
many,  many  of  our  young  people  are 
dedicated  to  America  and  its  great  heri- 
tage. Here  were  a  group  of  si  udents  who 
desired  an  education,  who  wc  rked  to  ob- 
tain an  education,  whose  pa-ents  sacri- 
ficed that  these  children  migljt  receive  an 
education,  that  these  youn|  boys  and 
girls  might  be  equipped  to  ^o  out  into 
the  world  as  God-fearing,  libprty-loving. 
loyal  citizens  of  America  equipped  to 
measure  up  to  their  responsAiilities,  du- 
ties, and  obligations  as  citizens  of  a 
great  nation  coming  from  an  area  whose 
people  inherently  believe  in  good  gov- 
ernment, in  law  and  order  ai  id  that  the 
best  governed  are  the  least  go'  emed,  that 
it  never  was  intended  that  tfie  Govern- 
ment should  take  care  of  thq  people  but 
rather  that  the  people  should  support 
the  Government.  These  young  men  and 
women  were  graduating  fron^  one  of  the 
finest  schools  in  the  Commdnwealth  of 
Virginia,  made  possible  by  the  work,  de- 
termination, and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
many,  many  people  who  under  great 
hardship  and  handicaps  developed  an 
educational  system  from  scra^h  and  sec- 
ond to  none  in  oar  area. 
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I  commend  the  graduates  and  all  those 
who  had  a  part  in  making  these  gradua- 
tion exercises  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  intricate  part  of  the 
graduation  exercises  was  an  outstanding 
address  by  one  of  the  students,  Fred 
Hutcheson  Hanbury,  senior  cltiss  speaker 
and  treasurer  of  his  class.  The  address 
is  well  prepared.  It  points  out  some  of 
the  problems  confronting  our  people  to- 
day. It  impressed  me  so  that  I  would  like 
to  share  that  address  with  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  others  who  read 
the  Congressional  Record.  He  is  a  young 
man  who  has  done  better  than  well  in 
school  pointing  out  to  m  the  pitfalls  and 
giving  us  some  sound  advice.  I  commend 
it  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
young  people  of  today  and  who  are  deter- 
mined to  make  tomorrow  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  address  of  Fred 
Hutcheson  Hanbury,  who  Is  a  wonderful 
student  and  Is  to  be  commended  for 
applying  himself  so  well,  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Helms,  Dr.  Hargrove,  Mr.  Redd,  Mr. 
Kindle,  Faculty,  Parents,  Guests,  and  Fellow 
Classmates: 

It  seems  strange  that  we  should  use  the 
word  ■•commencement"  to  designate  the  day 
on  which  we  set  aside  the  school  work  we 
have  carried  for  so  many  happy  years.  "Com- 
pletion" would  seem  to  be  a  more  appropriate 
term. 

But  that  would  not  be  life,  for  In  this 
world,  everything  that  marks  an  end.  also 
marks  a  beginning.  The  end  of  a  day  Is  the 
commencement  of  another.  The  end  of  a  task, 
the  beginning  of  a  new  one.  The  tree  blos- 
soms, bears  fruit,  sheds  Its  foliage,  and  Im- 
mediately begins  preparation  for  another 
crop. 

So  It  Is  with  our  education.  What  we  have 
learned  at  school,  valuable  as  It  Is,  Is  only 
the  beginning.  The  end  of  our  school  work 
merely  means  the  commencement  of  these 
experiences  which  will  put  to  the  test  the 
principles  we  have  learned. 

Tonight,  graduating  classes  all  over  the 
country  are  entering  a  world  of  student  un- 
rest and  campus  disorders,  which  are  a  major 
concern  to  all  of  tis.  With  this  In  mind,  some 
people  tend  to  denounce  the  younger  genera- 
tion as  the  cause  of  It  all.  Others  take  the 
opposing  viewpoint  that  the  on-coming  gen- 
eration Is  far  superior  'n  education  and  In 
knowledge  of  current  affairs  than  their  par- 
ents were  at  that  time. 

The  real  question  Is  the  underlying  cause 
of  the  campus  troubles  today.  It  appears  that 
students  have  become  the  self-appointed 
destroyers.  They  are  aware  of  inJusUce:  they 
want  action;  and  action  without  experience 
simply  means  destruction.  Having  learned  to 
destroy,  they  feel  that's  all  It  takes.  DE- 
STROY! Two  very  popular  answers  to  this 
question  are  over  affluence  and  a  permis- 
sive society.  Even  though  we  are  spwaklng 
of  a  very  small  minority  here,  It  Is  said 
that  the  youth  of  today  are  over  indulged 
with  benefits  such  as  cars  and  allowances. 
The  same  applies  to  the  permissive  restric- 
tions placed  on  them  by  parents  which  al- 
low them  total  freedom  in  making  their  own 
decisions. 

With  this  background  picture  of  society, 
our  Senior  Class  selected  a  very  positive 
motto  which  it  feels  Is  indicative  of  its 
youth.  "We  believe  in  minds  that  think, 
hearts  that  love,  and  hands  that  work,"  Let 
us  analyze  each  portion  of  this  motto  as  It 
applies  to  our  Uvea. 

First,  We  Believe  In  minds  that  tblnk. 
Whether  or  not  we  have  derived  all  the 
benefits  from  our  classes  Is  a  matter  be- 
tween us  and  our  conscience.  Up  to  this 
time,  our  work  has  been  directed  and  made 
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as  easy  and  beneficial  as  trained  minds 
could  make  It.  Prom  now  on  we  must  rely 
more  and  more  upon  our  own  efforts.  The 
good  we  derive  from  our  high  school  work 
will  depend  entirely  on  us.  The  success  we 
make  of  our  careers  will  likewise  be  due  to 
our  own  Initiative. 

We  have  seen  minds  like  Von  Braun, 
Roosevelt,  Lincoln,  Edison,  and  Jefferson 
make  their  contribution  to  this  world.  These 
original  thinkers  seem  to  have  certain  things 
in  common.  First,  there  Is  the  desire  and 
ability  to  create — to  do  something  original — 
something  no  one  has  ever  done  before.  Sec- 
ond, there  is  the  quality  of  persistence,  the 
urge  to  keep  going  until  it  Is  finished,  regard- 
less of  surroundings,  poverty,  or  health. 
Third,  there  is  that  dissatisfaction  which 
seems  to  be  standard  equipment  of  these 
men.  Regardless  of  how  outandlng  their 
work  appears  to  the  world,  they  themselves 
were  never  satisfied  with  It  and  were  sure 
that  if  they  had  It  to  do  over  they  could 
have  done  a  better  Job.  Thinking  minds  are 
the  blueprint  for  action.  As  we  are  controlled 
and  completely  governed  by  our  thoughts, 
far  greater  care  should  be  given  to  what  we 
put  into  our  minds  than  to  what  we  eat  and 
wear. 

We  have  millions  who  are  affected  with 
mental  laziness — those  who  are  satisfied. 
They  are  easy  thinkers.  When  a  raw  thought 
is  given  to  them,  they  find  it  much  easier 
to  agree  than  to  question  It.  And  this  Is  dan- 
gerous, especially  if  the  Idea  is  a  bad  one. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  alone  are  respon- 
sible for  our  thoughts.  We  alone  decide  upon 
the  cbolce  of  thinking  that  completely  con- 
trols our  life.  We  decide  whether  our 
thoughts  are  to  be  constructive  or  destruc- 
tive, or  whether  they  will  be  translated  into 
good  or  evil  action. 

The  Edlsons  and  Einstelns  were  the  long 
range  thinkers  of  yesterday.  What  we  want 
from  the  1970  graduating  class;  Some  long 
r.inge  thinkers  of  today. 

The  second  portion  of  our  motto:  We  be- 
lieve in  hearts  that  love.  Several  years  ago 
there  was  a  very  pmpular  song  entitled  "What 
This  World  Needs  Is  Love".  Included  In  its 
lyrics  was  the  phrase  "That's  the  only  thing 
there  Is  too  little  of."  What  we  need  as  grad- 
uating seniors  is  love — love  for  country  and 
fellowman.  Why  is  It  so  unfashionable  to 
choke  up  with  tears  as  the  flag  goes  by? 
Why  is  It  so  unfashionable  to  beam  with 
pride  as  our  nation  achieves  greatness?  Why 
is  It  so  unfashionable  to  pray  for  the  safety 
of  our  astronauts  and  soldiers  In  Vietnam? 

As  8th  graders  read  Edward  Hale's  "The 
Man  Without  A  Country".  Philip  Nolan  was 
a  hot-headed  youth  with  a  sharp  tongue.  He 
made  a  rash  statement  before  a  military 
court  as  he  said,  "Dam  it.  I  wish  I  may  never 
hear  of  the  United  States  again.  Dam  the 
United  States."  His  wish  was  carried  out  as 
he  spent  a  lonely  life  on  a  vessel  at  sea.  When 
he  died,  the  Captain  found  a  slip  of  paper 
on  which  was  written  the  following.  "He 
loved  his  country  as  no  other  man  has  loved 
It,  but  no  man  deserved  less  at  her  hand." 
Philip  Nolan  did  not  appreciate  his  country 
until  It  was  taken  from  him.  We,  as  the  Class 
of  1970.  must  not  be  apathetic.  We  must  be 
willing  to  fight  and  even  die,  and  love  It  as 
those  before  us  have  done.  If  Americans 
dont  wake  up,  they  will  soon  discover  their 
nation  has  been  snatched  from  them.  Then 
It  will  be  too  late  to  appreciate  her. 

Our  world  today  Is  bound  together  by  a 
system  of  communications.  We  can  no  longer 
Ignore  the  fate  of  people  half-way  around 
the  world  nor  can  we  live  In  Em  Isolated 
state.  In  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  we 
are  told  to  be  a  neighbor  to  all  mankind, 
regardless  of  religious  beliefs,  race,  color  or 
creed.  As  Seniors,  we  must  accept  the  chal- 
lenge to  love  our  fellowmen.  May  we  be  like 
Lee  who  loved  bis  Virginia,  Churchill  who 
loved  his  England,  and  Schweitzer  who  loved 
his  Africa.  Grant  that  we  may  put  out  of  our 
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hearts  all  the  hatred,  prejudice,  and  selfish- 
ness, and  make  love  the  ruling  motive  of  our 
lives. 

The  final  portion  of  our  motto:  "We  be- 
lieve in  hands  that  work."  Man  must  work. 
But  he  can  either  work  grudgingly,  or  he  may 
work  gratefully;  he  may  work  as  a  man,  or 
he  may  work  as  a  machine.  There  is  no  work 
so  rude  that  he  may  not  exalt  It:  no  work 
so  Impassive  that  he  may  not  breathe  a  soul 
Into  it;  no  work  so  dull  that  he  may  not  en- 
liven It. 

Let's  divide  the  people  of  the  world  Into 
three  classes:  There  are  few  who  work  and 
make  things  happen:  There  are  many  who 
watch  things  happen;  and  the  vast  majority 
who  have  no  idea  of  what  happens.  We  need 
more  people  who  are  willing  to  work  to  make 
things  happen.  Creative,  Inventive,  original 
work  is  grueling  hard  work.  It  Involves  a 
persistence  and  a  love  of  work  with  which 
few  men  are  gifted,  and  is  seldom  accom- 
plished except  under  pressure. 

We  frequently  hear  expressed  the  state- 
ment that  pioneering  days  are  over;  that  all 
the  land  and  water  have  been  discovered:  all 
the  wilderness  explored,  and  all  the  great  ma- 
chines Invented,  however,  our  educational 
system  Is  the  result  of  all  this  work.  It  Is  like 
the  foundation  of  a  building  which  we  fix 
ready  for  our  use.  We  have  only  to  accept  it; 
to  take  advantage  of  the  work  of  others  over 
the  centuries  which  have  preceded  us,  biUld- 
Ing  as  high  as  we  wish,  and  giving  our  struc- 
ture what  form  we  desire  It  to  take. 

In  the  true  sense,  we  are  still  pioneers  in 
a  world  yet  flUed  with  adventure  and  ro- 
mance. As  long  as  we  have  ambition  and 
dreams,  there  will  be  pioneers  in  every  field 
of  endeavor.  When  such  dreaming  stops,  civ- 
ilization win  cease  to  be.  If  we  wish  to  be 
one  of  these  pioneers,  the  surest  way  to  at- 
tain that  end  Is  to  accept  the  work  already 
done  by  those  who  preceded  tis.  Then  we 
must  continue  to  work.  The  better  the  foun- 
dation we  lay  now,  the  better  will  be  the 
structure  which  we  can  build  upon  It.  In 
speaking  to  the  Class  of  1970,  we  must  be 
willing  to  work  for  our  dreams  and  goals. 
There  Is  no  record  of  anybody  ever  being 
drowned  In  sweat. 

With  our  motto:  "We  believe  In  minds  that 
think,  hearts  that  love,  and  bands  that 
work,"  we  are  well  equipped.  The  fact  that 
we  are  receiving  our  diplomas  tonight  proved 
that  we  have  Intelligence,  that  we  are  con- 
cerned, that  we  know  how  to  work,  and  that 
we  are  ambitious.  These  qualities  should 
carry  us  far.  This  is  best  illustrated  In  the 
words  of  Robert  Browning  as  he  said,  "A 
man's  reach  must  exceed  his  grasp  or  what's 
a  heaven  for." 

As  we  leave  the  school  doors  for  the  last 
time  and  commence  to  a  larger  life,  may  our 
hopes  and  dreams  be  realized  to  the  fullest 
degree.  In  years  to  come,  may  our  names 
reflect  credit  upon  Prince  Edward  Academy 
which  has  been  our  home  during  the  forma- 
tive period  of  our  life.  Thank  you. 


PRIVACY  AND  THE  AGE  OP 
COMPUTERS 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF   MASSAC  trCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$day,  June  25.  1970 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  process  of  legislative  re- 
organization, computer  services  will  be- 
come increasingly  important  assets  to  the 
Congress.  This  is  not  only  the  space  age, 
but  we  are  also  invloved  in  "the  com- 
puter age."  The  computer  will  provide 
fantastic  benefits  to  mankind  in  increas- 
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ing  the  eCBciency  of  man's  work  and 
supplying  him  with  ready  and  almost  j 
stant  access  to  the  accumulated  kngiwl- 
edge  of  history.  . 

Of  course,  the  computer  also  poses  a 
potential  threat  to  our  privacy  without 
adequate  controls  of  the  use  of  such  in- 
formation. 

This  subject,  which  is  both  fascinating 
and  important,  is  discussed  in  what  I  be- 
lieve was  an  excellent  speech  by  Robert 
P.  Henderson,  vice  president  and  general 
mtmager  of  the  Ellectronic  Data  Process- 
ing Division  of  Honeywell,  Inc.,  on  June 
9  before  a  national  symposium  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Record  Service — 
GSA — in  Washington,  DC.  His  company, 
which  is  a  national  leader  in  the  com- 
puter field,  is  located  in  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass.,  in  my  district.  I  am  privileged  to 
insert  the  speech  in  the  Record. 

It  is  thought  provoking,  and  a  major 
contribution  to  oiu-  understanding  of  the 
possibilities  ahead  in  "the  computer  age." 
I  recommend  it  strongly  as  important 
reading  to  my  (^leagues.  The  text  fol- 
lows: 

Rgcordkekping   in   the   Space   Age 
(By  Robert  P.  Henderson) 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  with  all 
of  you  today,  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  some  of  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities that  we  share  in  this  very  vital  area 
of  "Recordkeeping  In  the  Space  Age." 

Space  age?  Yes,  we  certainly  have  entered 
this  most  adventurous  era  In  man's  history. 
But  I  cant  help  feeling  that  an  even  more 
meaningful  description  of  the  time  in  which 
we  now  live  is  "The  Computer  Age." 

I  don't  say  that  Just  because  computers  are 
my  field  and  my  overriding  Interest.  I  say  It 
because  I  think  that  the  computer  already 
exerts — and  wUl  Increasingly  exert — a  more 
compelling  Influence  on  the  life  of  the  av- 
erage citizen  than  the  exploration  of  space — 
as  thrilling  as  that  may  be.  In  fact.  It  hardly 
needs  saying  that  there  would  not  be  any 
space  program  without  the  technological  ad- 
vances which  we  loosely  lump  under  the 
heading  of  "computers." 

Precisely  because  the  computer's  potential 
effects  on  society  are  so  Important,  It  has 
generated  a  good  deal  of  controversy. 

On  the  one  hand  the  computer  Is  seen  as 
the  great  servant  of  mankind.  It  has  come 
along  Just  when  it  Is  most  needed  to  help 
solve  many  of  the  complex  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  which  threaten  to  over- 
whelm us  today.  It  is  a  miraculous  extension 
of  man's  Intellect,  with  Implications  so  broad 
that  no  one  can  even  beigin  to  predict  Its 
ultimate  uses. 

That's  one  view  of  the  computer — but  by 
no  means  the  only  one. 

The  man  on  the  street,  with  only  a  vague 
comprehension  of  It  as  some  sort  of  mechan- 
ical brain,  may  regard  It  as  a  threat  to  his 
Job.  Or  he  may  see  It  as  an  impersonal  com- 
pounder of  errors  that  show  up  from  time 
to  time  on  various  printed  statements — an 
inhuman  device  designed  to  frustrate  him 
by  his  Inability  to  get  past  it  to  the  very 
human  person  who  is  really  responsible  for 
the  mistakes. 

If  that  sort  of  view  represented  the  only 
criticism  of  the  computer,  there  wouldn't  be 
too  much  for  us  to  worry  about.  It  Is  easy 
to  demonstrate  that  computers  create  far 
more  Jobs  than  they  eliminate.  And  the 
errors  blamed  on  them  are  Indeed  chargeable 
to  people  who  probably  would  have  com- 
mitted them  even  If  the  computer  had  never 
been  Invented. 

There  Is  criticism,  however,  of  an  entirely 
different  sort  that  does  worry  me.  It  comes 
from  some  very  learned  and  thoughtful 
people.  They  dont  see  the  computer  as  a 
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monster,  which  It  Is  not.  They  dont  see  It 
as  the  vUtlmate  master  of  mankind,  which 
It  will  never  be.  They  see  it,  rather,  as  fa- 
cilitating radical  realignment  of  knowledge — 
and  therefore  of  power.  This  they  regard  as 
a  very  dangerous  possibility — and  so  do  I: 
a  new  sort  of  computerized  power  politics. 
But  I  don't  regard  It  as  Inevitable,  so  what 
I'd  like  to  get  across  to  you  today  are  some 
personal  observations  about  future  computer 
developments  In  four  areas: 

First,  the  great  benefits  that  He  ahead  of 
us; 

Second,  the  dangerous  side  effects  that 
could  threaten  some  of  our  prized  indlvlduAl 
freedoms; 

Third,  what  can  be  done — and  must  b« 
done — to  avoid  that  SOTt  of  perversion  of 
computer  technology;  and 

Fourth,  steps  already  being  taken  to  Insure 
that  the  computer  always  serves  the  Individ- 
ual and  never  the  other  way  around. 

In  their  potential  benefit  to  society,  com- 
puters today  are  ready  to  take  off  In  a  big 
way.  Most  of  our  ideas  about  them  in  the 
'60s  need  to  be  discarded  or  at  least  radically 
revised.  Arthur  Humphreys,  managing  direc- 
tor of  International  Computers,  Limited,  In 
England,  has  pointed  out  that  we  must  stop 
thinking  of  computers  merely  as  a  way  to 
save  money.  In  their  ablUty  to  perform  far 
more  demanding  and  complex  assignments 
than  they  have  ever  been  given,  computers 
have  become  a  means  of  making  money — of 
creating  new  wealth. 

In  the  past  a  great  deal  of  effort  has  been 
directed  toward  making  the  most  efficient  use 
of  computers  as  they  existed.  This  was  fine 
for  miscellaneous  back  office  applications, 
but  now  managers  must  think  of  developing 
computer  systems  that  are  specifically  geared 
to  their  needs  and  the  needs  of  the  people 
who  work  for  them.  It  Is  the  decision-making 
process  that  should  receive  major  attention. 
Some  observers — Including  Mr.  Humphreys — 
even  f orsee  the  old  functions  of  programming 
passing  from  the  picture. 

How  will  this  happen?  We  will  see  sys- 
tems analysts  working  directly  with  individ- 
ual line  managers.  By  learning  to  under- 
stand managers'  problems  in  the  light  of 
practical  day-to-day  business,  the  analysts 
can  evolve  appropriate  solutions  through  the 
establishment  and  manipulation  of  data  by 
computer. 

Thus  It  will  be  people  who  best  under- 
stand management's  problems  who  see  a  data 
system  through  from  conception  to  imple- 
mentation. With  this  close  user  Involvement, 
there  will  be  little  or  no  need  for  Interven- 
ing technical  or  programming  specialists. 

Up  to  now  the  computer  industry  has  had 
very  limited  success  In  persuading  manage- 
ment to  utilize  computer-processed  data  in 
their  decisionmaking.  And  I  think  much  of 
management's  resistance  has  been  because 
they  didn't  know  how  to  change  the  way  they 
called  for  Information.  New  management  In- 
formation systems  will  be  more  practical. 
They  will  conform  to  tbe  reality  of  the  hu- 
man beings  they  are  devised  to  serve.  And 
the  result  will  be  an  Invaluable  data  base 
iat  an  organisation's  operational  and  plan- 
ning activities.  In  fact,  I  would  hope  to  see 
It  providing  Information  on  day-to-day  op- 
erations to  a  point  where  managers  feel  un- 
able to  function  efficiently  without  constant 
updating  of  the  data  base. 

In  this  way  the  computer  will  become  a 
true  management  Innovation,  giving  execu- 
tives the  time  for  deeper  and  more  astute 
consideration  of  their  decisions.  You  might 
say  It  win  even  put  them  a  bit  on  the  spot — 
by  relieving  them  of  any  excuses  for  not  ex- 
ercising the  highest  degree  of  creative  think- 
ing and  good  Judgment.  Plying  by  the  seat  of 
your  pants  will  be  out. 

Another  extremely  significant  develop- 
ment in  the  '70s  will  be  the  linking  together 
of  the  Isolated  and  independent  computer 
systems  of  the  last  decade.  Data  and  pro- 
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grains  wtU  begin  to  flow  togethar  In  enormoua 
national — and  even  internatlon^ — data  grids. 

■mis  becomes  possible  throuih  two  impor-, 
t&nl  advances  In  computer  ti^hnology: 

First,  new  tlme-aharlng  potential  permits 
simultaneous  on-line  access  tf)  many  users 
at  remotely  located  terminals; 

Second,  mass  memories  are  becoming  avail- 
able with  a  capacity  for  flies  of  almost  un- 
limited size. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  <if  these  large 
new  computer  systems  will  be  tbelr  ready  ac- 
cess to  many  people  In  both  a  physical  and 
InteUectual  way.  Terminal  dwirlces  through 
which  people  can  communlcfite  with  the 
computer  systems  will  enable  Ithem  to  con- 
verse with  the  data  bank  as  iasUy  and  fa- 
mlllariy  as  with  their  human  colleagues.  In 
effect,  each  man  will  be  able  td  use  the  com- 
puter as  a  means  of  building  i  pon  the  work 
of  others.  Just  as  he  will  use  (J  ata  generated 
by  the  activities  of  others,  he  can  generate 
his  own  data  for  their  use. 

The  result  ''t"  be  an  eventu  il  pyramiding 
of  man's  knowledge  and  Intell  sctual  accom- 
plishment that  Is  staggering  to  consider. 
There  are  those  who  even  foresee  a  time — 
we  are  no  longer  speaking  o:  the  "708,  of 
course — when  all  of  the  inform!  tlon  available 
in  the  world  can  be  stored  and  <  onstantly  up- 
dated In  computer  memory.  Fiom  terminals 
In  every  large  city  In  every  country  scholars 
and  others  could  query  the  computer  to 
search  Its  memory  on  any  subject — and 
thereby  instantly  find  and  rtcelve  the  re- 
quired information.  Where  a  Harvard  grad- 
uate student,  for  example,  new  enjoys  the 
privileged  position  of  workln(;  within  that 
Institution's  great  library  stacks,  that  same 
capability — and  even  better — '?ould  become 
available  to  anyone  who  wanted  It  wherever 
he  might  be. 

In  a  modest  way,  this  sort  (f  thing  Is  al- 
ready being  done.  The  Library  of  Congress 
provides  computerized  bibliography  service 
on  Its  some  70  million  books  ai  id  docximents. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  now  keeps 
track  of  Its  multitude  of  exhll  its  and  speci- 
mens by  computer.  Aspen  Syi  tems  has  the 
legal  statutes  of  aU  50  states  computerized 
by  subject  matter  and  can  provide  immedi- 
ate sximmarles  for  any  Jxirlsdljtlon. 

Today  a  brUllant  Uwyer  Bxay  diligently 
track  down  some  remote  cas«  history  that 
win  favor  his  side  In  a  trial  Tomorrow  vast 
computerized  legal  flies  could  produce  such 
histories  quickly  and  easily  for  all  lawyers, 
freeing  their  time  for  other  constructive 
activities.  The  result  could  not  only  help 
to  clarify  our  laws  and  their  Interpretation. 
It  could  reduce  the  costs  of  caj  es  and  relieve 
otir  overtaxed  court  faclUtles  by  enabling 
them  to  dispense  Justice  more  rapidly  and 
efficiently. 

Another  Important  area  of  our  lives  where 
computer  data  banks  can  bene  It  us  is  in  th« 
maintenance  of  our  health,  livery  citizen's 
complete  medical  history  car  be  recorded 
within  a  national  data  network.  Wherever 
he  may  go.  from  coast  to  coast,  this  history 
will  always  be  immediately  avfeilable  to  any 
doctor  or  any  hospital  should  h  e  suffer  an  ac- 
cident or  Illness.  No  more  mist  tkes  Involving 
blood  type  or  allergy  to  cer^in  drugs  or 
lack  of  Information  on  past  disabilities.  And 
oceans  of  correspondence  and  ?&peT  work  In 
triplicate  wUl  be  eliminated  frqm  the  burden 
carried  by  our  overworked  miedlcal  profes- 
sion. 

Doctors  may  also  use  data  bEinks  to  assist 
them  In  making  a  patient  diagnosis.  In  much 
the  same  way  that  lawyers  cou  d  obtain  help 
In  plotting  a  case.  Today  If  you  take  a  com- 
plaint of  illness  to  youi  doctor  he  will  make 
his  diagnosis  by  running  through  his  mem- 
ory to  search  out  similarity  of  lymptoms.  He 
may  refer  to  certain  books  in  Jhls  library  or 
call  In  other  consultants  whb  can  search 
through  their  memories  and  ;hereby  assist 
him  with  their  experience. 

But  suppose  we  have  a  vast  computerized 
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file  of  case  histories  at  your  doctor's  disposal 
Within  minutes  the  computer  can  search  its 
memory  against  a  given  set  of  symptoms  and 
list  every  possible  diagnosis  for  the  doctor's 
consideration.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the 
computer  will  make  the  diagnosis.  That  wUl 
always  remain  a  human  function,  but  as  an 
extension  of  the  human  memory,  the  com- 
puter can  play  an  invaluable  role. 

Since  I  don't  want  to  spend  all  of  my  time 
with  you  today  In  presenting  the  positive 
benefits  available  to  us  through  rapidly  ad- 
vancing computer  technology,  I  will  mention 
only  one  more  example — education. 

Even  the  most  gifted  teacher  cannot  simul- 
taneously satisfy  the  Individual  needs  of  each 
student  In  a  class — particularly  when  the 
student  population  explosion  gives  us  classes 
of  from  30  to  100  or  more.  But  consider  a 
computerized  Instructional  system  which 
supplies  each  student  with  material  con- 
trolled by  a  program  specifically  suited  to  his 
needs.  Again  we  are  not  replacing  ijeople  with 
computers.  But  we  are  giving  the  teacher  the 
equivalent  of  do2«ns  of  personal  assistants 
whose  work  with  students  can  be  monitored 
by  the  teacher  and  modified  as  he  may  deem 
necessary.  At  the  same  time  the  teacher 
would  have  more  time  to  give  direct  help  to 
students  as  required. 

In  considering  all  the  benefits  of  a  com- 
puterized society,  we  must  remember  that 
they  depend  primarily  upon  two  develop- 
ments: 

vastly  increasing  the  capacity,  complexity 
and  accessibility  of  computer  systems; 

and.  storing  within  their  memories  not 
only  an  Infinite  amount  of  academic  infor- 
mation, but  also  a  great  deal  of  highly  per- 
sonal Information  about  ua — the  people  who 
win  be  looking  to  these  new  systems  for  as- 
sistance. 

For  example,  we  obviously  cannot  solve  a 
problem  such  as  poverty  without  maintaining 
extensive  records  about  the  recipients  of  wel- 
fare programs.  Job  training  programs,  educa- 
tional programs.  And  only  a  computer  can 
take  records  of  such  size  and  scope  and  help 
us  reach  coordinated  decisions  and  conclu- 
sions. 

As  the  same  time,  there  Is  a  natural  human 
dislike  of  becoming  a  statistic — particularly 
when  the  statistic  grows  Into  a  lengthy  dos- 
sier providing  more  or  less  Intimate  details 
about  one's  person  and  one's  dally  living 
habits.  And  even  more  particularly  when  that 
dossier  Is  secreted  within  a  vast,  lmi>ersonal, 
electronic  information  system  to  which  any 
number  of  unknown  persons  may  have  access 
for  any  number  of  unknown  reasons. 

Privacy  is  one  of  our  most  precious  human 
rights,  and  In  today's  crowded  and  disorder- 
ly environment,  it  may  be  one  of  the  hardest 
to  maintain.  Long  before  the  pressures  of 
1970.  Louis  Brandeis  described  privacy  as 
"the  right  to  be  let  alone,  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  rights  and  the  right  most  valued 
by  civilized  man." 

The  computer  does  not  In  Itself  create  any 
Invasion  of  privacy.  Its  role  Is  no  more  active 
In  this  respect  than  the  old-fashioned  filing 
cabinet.  The  threat  to  privacy  posed  by  sur- 
veillance and  record- keeping  has  been  a  fact 
of  life  for  centuries. 

The  only  new  element  Introduced  Into  this 
picture  by  the  computer  is  fantastic  effi- 
ciency I  believe  that  Is  what  people  really 
fear,  and  that  is  the  problem  that  mtist  be 
faced.  For  there  Is  no  way  to  halt  computer- 
ization any  more  than  the  Luddites  of  19th 
century  England  could  halt  the  Industrial 
Revolution. 

As  Professor  Robert  Pano  of  MIT  has  said. 
"You  can  never  stop  these  things.  It  is  like 
trying  to  prevent  a  river  from  flowing  to  the 
sea.  What  you  have  to  do  Is  to  build  dams, 
to  build   waterworks,  to  control  the  flow." 

It  IS  toward  building  those  dams  and  con- 
trolling that  flow  of  information  that  I  want 
to  address  the  rest  of  my  remarks.  Because 
I  feel  very  deeply  that  computer  manufac- 
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turers  are  among  those  who  must  assume 
heavy  responsibility  In  the  matter,  respon- 
sibility which  needs  to  be  defined  and  Im- 
plemented. 

We  have  too  many  examples  around  us  to- 
day of  bow  technology  failed  to  look  ahead 
at  problems  which  It  might  accelerate,  even 
If  It  did  not  really  create  them.  Pollution  of 
our  environment  Is  one,  and  now  we  must 
reckon  with  the  hiiman  consequences  of  pol- 
lution of  privacy. 

The  computer  industry  cannot  solve  the 
problem  alone,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
It  can  do,  both  technically  and  ethically. 

Technically  we  can  build  safeguards  Into 
system  design.  We  can  make  it  possible  to 
limit  those  who  are  allowed  to  put  informa- 
tion Into  a  system  We  can  even  have  the 
machines  check  data  against  a  given  set 
of  values  and  reject  questionable  informa- 
tion. In  fact,  all  Input  could  be  classified 
as  It  Is  received,  ranging  from  material  of 
public  record  to  top  secret.  Sensitive  infor- 
mation then  could  be  encoded  during  the 
Input  process. 

Similarly,  there  can  be  ingenious  safe- 
guards In  the  delivery  of  information.  The 
computer  can  require  a  password  or  answers 
to  a  series  of  questions  before  printing  out. 
It  could  require  several  persons  to  be  pres- 
ent, each  possessing  separate  parts  of  a  code. 
According  to  the  password  a  person  i>06- 
sessed.  the  computer  could  limit  access  to  a 
specific  type  of  information.  It  could  have 
intelligence  built  In  to  detect  any  unusual 
pattern  of  access  request — hesitation,  for 
example.  It  could  record  each  request  so  as 
to  pinpoint  blame  later  If  Information  is 
misused.  It  could  be  constructed  to  read 
badges  and  other  forms  of  physical  Identifi- 
cation— or  even  compare  the  user's  voice  to 
a  "voice  print'  stored  within  it. 

There  are  many  more  possible  examples 
of  technical  security  systems  which  I  might 
describe — not  to  mention  increasingly  in- 
genious ones  which  may  be  developed  in 
years  to  come.  Tee,  our  machines  can  do 
a  lot  to  protect  the  privacy  of  computerized 
records — particularly  If  you  compare  them 
to  a  fUmsUy  locked  filing  cabinet  or  even  a 
safe.  But  really  determined  men.  unfortu- 
nately, can  find  ways  to  get  around  the  best 
seciirlty  sy^stems.  Practically  speaking,  we 
regard  Fort  Knox  as  inviolable.  In  an  abso- 
lute sense,  of  course.  It  Is  not.  The  late  au- 
thor, Ian  Fleming,  even  virrote  a  James  Bond 
thriller,  I  recall,  suggesting  an  Imaginative 
means  of  attack. 

So  we  must  consider  more  than  physi- 
cal safeguards.  Obviously  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  operating  personnel  is  an  Important 
factor,  and  management  should  exercise  sen- 
sitive control  here.  What  goes  Into  files  is 
also  a  management  decision,  and  perhaps  the 
question  needs  to  be  asked  more  frequently, 
"Is  this  Information  really  necessary?"  Do 
employers,  for  example,  really  need  to  know 
all  about  the  emotions,  p>ersonal  habits,  at- 
titudes and  beliefs  of  their  employees — or 
could  they  be  satisfied  to  Judge  their  work 
performance  objectively? 

The  burden  of  answering  questions  from 
all  sides  Is  growing  for  the  average  man.  All 
of  us  are  leaving  a  longer  and  longer  trail 
behind  us  of  Information  gained  by  birth 
records,  employment  records.  Social  Security. 
Selective  Service,  police,  hospltBils,  credit  bu- 
reaus. Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Cen- 
sus. 

Credit  cards  establish  In  the  checkless  so- 
ciety where  we  eat  and  shop  and  how  much 
we  spend.  In  the  cashless  society  to  come, 
even  the  smallest  transactions  may  be  fed 
instantly  Into  central  computers  to  put  every 
deUll  of  our  dally  life  on  record.  If  you 
knock  off  work  mid -afternoons  to  take  In  a 
movie  or  go  out  to  the  golf  course,  that  tiny 
transgression  may  be  Irrefutably  noted  when 
your  account  card  la  processed  at  the  box 
office  or  club  house. 

If  we  cannot  stop  this  relentless  flow  of 
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Information  about  ourselves  Into  central  files, 
we  can  do  as  Professor  Pano  suggests — build 
a  dam  here,  a  filtering  system  there  to  con- 
trol It.  For  example,  trivial  Information — 
such  as  that  visit  to  the  movie  or  the  golf 
course — could  be  recorded  on  Independent 
data  systems  which  are  periodically  erased. 
A  time  limit  on  all  personal  data  might  be  a 
good  Idea — so  that  a  youthful  Indiscretion 
wouldn't  haunt  a  man's  records  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Frankly  I  feel  that  we  will  need  some  new 
legislation  in  this  area.  Ovir  old  legal  frame- 
work may  not  be  adequate  to  defend  our 
privacy  against  these  new  techniques  of 
data  collection  and  record-keeping. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  new  legal 
safeguard  would  provide  a  citizen  with  the 
ability  to  challenge  In  court  the  release  of 
private  data  about  him  without  his  consent. 
Without  his  coTisent.  Those  are  very  mean- 
ingful words. 

Professor  Alan  Westln,  In  hla  widely  read 
book  "Privacy  and  Freedom,"  has  defined 
privacy  as  "the  claim  of  individuals,  groups 
or  Institutions  to  determine  for  themselves 
when,  how,  and  to  what  extent  Information 
about  them  Is  communicated  to  others  .  .  . 
(although  he  adds)  The  individual's  desire 
for  privacy  is  never  absolute,  since  participa- 
tion in  society  Is  an  equally  powerful  de- 
sire." 

Professor  Westln  "s  point  Is  that  circum- 
stances may  determine  whether  a  man  wants 
to  share  or  withhold  information  about  him- 
self— even  information  which  may  be  stored 
In  some  remote  computer  system.  If  he  Is 
to  have  any  control,  he  must  be  aware  that 
It  Is  there  a:  d  have  the  right  to  examine 
It  and  challenge  It.  He  must  be  able  to 
know  who  has  access  to  the  Information  and 
to  what  outside  agents  it  may  be  released. 

These  are  some  of  the  things.  I  believe, 
that  would  have  to  be  covered  by  new  legis- 
lation. Such  legislation  might  make  per- 
sonal Information  a  property  right,  with  all 
of  the  protections  and  guarantees  of  due 
process  that  our  laws  have  devised  for  our 
property.  This  could  Involve  criminal  pen- 
alties for  Improper  conduct  In  gathering, 
storing  or  releasing  personal  Information. 

In  addition  to  new  statutory  laws,  there 
Is  one  other  area  which  deserves  our  atten- 
tion. You  might  call  this  "public  education" 
m  a  very  broad  sense.  This  may  sound 
strange,  coming  from  a  representative  of  the 
computer  industry,  but  I  believe  that  It  is 
important  to  get  the  general  public  Involved 
in  thinking  about  and  discussing  the  prob- 
lems generated  by  computerized  record-keep- 
ing. 

The  weight  of  public  opinion  can  do  a 
great  deal  toward  influencing  constructive 
public  poUclee,  voluntary  ethical  codes 
among  users  of  computer  systems,  and 
standards  of  practice  among  businesses,  gov- 
ernment agencies,  labor  unions,  universities, 
research  projects  and  various  other  organi- 
zations. 

Happily  there  are  some  strong,  construc- 
tive forces  already  at  work.  The  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Is  funding  several  projects  In- 
cluding an  In-depth  study  on  data  banks  and 
personal  privacy  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Professor  Westln  is  directing  the 
project  assisted  by  a  distinguished  group  of 
advisers. 

The  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association  has  a  new  Committee  on  Matters 
of  Privacy  and  Security  which  Is  actively 
seeking  to  find  feasible  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems. For  we  are  concerned  and  want  to 
contribute  positively  to  resolving  these  com- 
plex Issues  which  can  have  such  a  profound 
effect  on  our  personal  freedom  and  the  op- 
eration of  our  society.  As  members  of  the 
world's  fastest  growing  industry,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  exert  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  the  ethical  standards  governing  the 
use  of  our  products. 

Very  simply,  there  are  two  dlrectlona  in 
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which  computerized  and  centralized  Infor- 
mation systems  can  take  us.  One  would  lead 
us  to  a  rigid,  automated  bureaucracy  with 
great  knowledge  and  power  but  little  regard 
for  the  himian  consequences  of  its  program. 

The  other  would  enlist  the  power  of  com- 
puters In  the  service  of  Individuals,  enabling 
them  to  cope  more  successfully  with  the 
complexities  of  modern  life  and  increasing 
the  opportunities  for  successftU  fulflllment 
of  their  talents. 

It  Is  never  enough  Just  to  invent  some- 
thing— the  printing  press,  the  automobile, 
television,  or  computers.  It  Is  how  we  tise 
these  products  that  counts.  Technological 
advances  must  be  adapted  to  serve  people, 
and  good  Intentions  will  not  suffice. 

It  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  misuse 
of  computerized  record-keeping  leads  man 
to  fear  being  curious,  daring,  and  willing  to 
deviate  from  the  norm  In  order  to  ejcperl- 
ment.  It  would  not  be  a  case  of  the  machine 
triumphing  over  man,  as  some  people  fear. 
It  would  be  a  case  of  man  becoming  the  ma- 
chine. 

May  I  say  again  that  the  computer  manu- 
facturing Industry  feels  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity In  this  regard.  We  believe  that  society  has 
no  choice  but  to  use  computer  aids  In  reliev- 
ing the  tensions  and  solving  the  problems 
of  our  age.  We  are  thankful  that  our  prod- 
ucts now  have  the  capacity  to  help  achieve 
these  beneficial  results.  And  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  personal  privacy  and  human  dig- 
nity should  be  sacrificed  In  the  process. 
Thank  you. 


THIS  HALLOWED   GROUND 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ap- 
preciation of  our  national  heritage 
rightfully  includes  knowledge  and  respect 
for  the  contributions  made  to  America 
by  immigrants  from  abroad.  Mr.  Henry 
Archacki,  noted  historian,  recently  pro- 
duced a  story  dealing  with  contributions 
of  early  Polish  immigrants  to  this  coun- 
try. The  article  was  carried  in  the  Guard, 
the  official  weekly  of  the  Polish  National 
Union  in  Scranton,  Pa.: 

This  Hallowzd  Orottnd 
(By  Henry  Archacki) 

Memorial  Day  gave  most  of  us  cause  to 
remember  those  near  and  dear  who  have 
passed  beyond  the  veil. 

Our  own  thoughts  went  back  to  another 
May  30,  1884  when  the  life  of  one  Paul 
Sobolewskl  ended  in  his  one  room  habitat 
In  Chicago. 

In  our  day  Paul  Sobolewskl  is  Just  another 
name.  In  the  life  and  times  of  Sobolewskl 
(1817-1884),  the  man  himself  was  unique! 

Born  In  Poland  on  June  16,  1817  Pawel 
Sobolewskl  was  a  delight  to  his  parents.  He 
was  a  precocious  child.  His  Intelligence  and 
Interest  exceeded  his  years. 

At  age  14  young  Pawel  dropped  out  of 
school  to  Join  the  Polish  Uprising  of  1831.  By 
the  time  he  was  17  Sobolewskl  had  fought 
and  was  Imprisoned  for  his  part  in  the  In- 
surrection. He  became  the  youngest  of  the 
234  Polish  exiles  shipped  to  America  In  1834 
by  the  Austrlsui  government. 

First  In  Philadelphia  and  later  New  York, 
the  precocious  Paul  bad  mastered  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  with  his  fellow  exile,  a 
talented  engraver,  Eustache  Wyszynskl, 
launched  the  first  English-Polish  periodical 
Utled  "Poland,"  which  appeared  in  1842.  It 
was  beautifully  printed  and  Illustrated  and 
sold  for  fifty  cents  per  Issue. 
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The  "Poland"  publication  lasted  through 
four  issues  and  folded  but  In  time  history 
was  to  call  26-year-old  Paul  Sobolewskl  the 
Father  of  Polish  American  Journalism! 

Sobolewskl  was  to  father  other  flrsta:  He 
translated  "Jeszcze  Polska  Nle  Zglnela"  Into 
English  and  put  out  the  words  and  music 
in  a  handscxne  folio  form  ...  He  authored 
the  first  Polish-English  dictionary,  the 
manuscript  was  lost  on  a  ship  that  sank  on 
its  way  to  England  where  It  was  to  be 
printed  ...  As  a  poet  he  became  intimate 
with  Longfellow  and  Whlttler  .  .  .  His  feel- 
ing for  Pollch  poetry  was  to  prompt  him 
into  publishing  the  first  volume  of  "Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Poland"  In  English  transla- 
tion— a  handsome  500  page  edition.  That 
effort  came  in  the  apex  of  his  life  when 
Sobolewskl  found  himself  In  Chicago  where 
he  became  mentor  to  the  growing  Polonla 
there.  Here  he  fathered  the  first  Polish 
theatre.  Here  he  lived  long  enough  to  enjoy 
a  reunion  with  some  of  his  exiled  compatriots 
when  the  first  big  Polish  parade  in  America 
marked  the  200th  anniversary  of  Sobieski's 
victory  over  the  Turks  at  Vienna.  He  wrote 
the  program  notes  for  that  occasion. 

Here  too.  Paul  Sobolewskl  was  to  die  on 
May  30.  1884 — a  proud  Pole  but  as  poor  as 
a  church  mouse ! 

The  precocious  child  had  more  than  ful- 
filled his  promise — but  not  In  terms  of 
monetary  gain. 

Under  the  circumstances  a  pauper's  grave 
would  have  awaited  the  mortal  remains  of 
Paul  Sobolewskl.  But  one  of  the  older  Pol- 
ish exiles.  Edward  WUkoszewskl,  had  bought 
In  1857  a  plot  of  twelve  graves  in  Graceland 
Cemetery  In  Chicago.  He  buried  some  of  his 
children  there  and  eventually  sold  the  plot 
to  Stanlslaw  Kociemskl  who  burled  a  daugh- 
ter, Florentyna  Koclemska  there  AjMll  29, 
1878. 

It  was  Stanlslaw  Kociemskl  who  offered  a 
last  resting  place  for  Paul  Sobolewskl.  Be- 
fore Kociemskl  was  laid  to  rest  In  this  plot, 
he  was  to  carve  out  a  name  for  himself  as  a 
dvlc  leader. 

STANISLAW    KOCtEMSKI,    SKCOKD   PNA 
PBESIDKNT 

Stanlslaw  Kociemskl  came  to  Chicago  in 
1854.  In  1866  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
"Omlna  Polska."  With  the  founding  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  of  North  America, 
in  1880,  Kociemskl  became  Its  first  cashier 
or  treasurer.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected 
second  president  of  the  PNA  succeeding  Max- 
imilian Kucera.  Kociemskl  was  reelected  in 
1883  and  1884  and  once  again  In  1889,  this 
time  as  Fifth  PNA  President. 

These  were  the  formative  and  crucial 
years  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  and 
thanks  to  Koclemskl's  leadership  the  fledg- 
ling fraternal  organization  took  root  and 
grew  Into  the  greatest  such  Polish  American 
institution  In  the  country. 

Stanlslaw  Kociemskl  died  on  February  15. 
1904,  and  was  burled  next  to  the  man  who 
had  served  as  his  mentor,  neighbor  and  In- 
spiration In  all  things  Polish — Paul  Sobo- 
lewskl. 

The  last  burial  In  this  Oraceland  Cemetery 
was  that  of  Stefan  Kociemskl  who  died 
August  6,  1913.  This  Kociemskl  plot  now 
housed  nine  adults  and  twelve  children.  Only 
a  family  friend,  Antonl  Drezmal,  who  died 
May  27,  1901,  had  a  marker  put  up.  Over 
the  rest,  the  earth  was  to  lay  silent  for  a 
quarter  century  until  the  young  historian, 
Edmund  L.  Kowalczyk,  working  as  Mleczy- 
slaw  Halman's  assistant  In  the  PRCU  Mu- 
seum and  Archives,  went  out  to  Oraceland 
Cemetery  and  then  wrote  a  short  article  on 
his  findings. 

Another  fifteen  years  was  to  pass  before 
this  hallowed  ground  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  undersigned,  who  then  was  serving 
as  National  Chairman  of  the  American  Polish 
Civil  War  Centennial  Committee.  Paul  Sobo- 
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lewskl,  at  46,  tried  to  volunt*«i 
Cause  In  lUlnolA  but  his  age 
eye  prevented  that.  So  he  did 
thing.  Being  a  lecturer,  he  tdrned 
proceeds  to  Civil  War  widows 
That  seemed  cause  enough  tc 
lewskl  an  APCWCC  tribute. 
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This  tribute  became  even 
when  It  was  learned  that 
lay   In   an   unmarked   grave. 
APCWCC    asked    its    Mld-Wes ; 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Rozanskl,  to 
t^^adstone  and  have  It  unv 
prlate  ceremony.  Dr.  Rozansk, 
assignment  with  rare  dedlcatlcn 

The  Paul  Sobolewskl  Memorial  Stone  was 
unveiled  on  October  24.  196  3  In  an  hour 
long  ceremony  dlstlngxUshed  by  the  rep- 
resentation of  many  military,  fraternal  and 
civic  organizations — but  In  pa  ring  tribute  to 
Paul  Sobolewskl.  It  was  learred  that  Stan- 
Islaw  Koclemskl.  Second  and  1  ifth  President 
of  the  Polish  National  AlUarce  also  lay  in 
this  haUowed  ground  withou^  vlsxial  recog- 
nition. 

sxQtrn. 

This  year,  four  years  late  •.  a  sequel  is 
about  to  take  place. 

Marking     the    90th 
founding  of  the  Polish  Natlo4al 
has    been    decreed    by 
Mazewskl  and  the  PNA  Board 
prlate  marker  be  erected  over 
Stanlslaw    Koclemskl    and    C 
proper   ceremonies    .    .    .   Dr. 
again,  heads  the  Committee. 

Thus  this  hallowed  ground 
fallow  for  so  many  years  will  i 
memorials  to  two  of  Polonia's 

Paul  Sobolewskl.  1817-34. 

Stanlslaw  Koclemskl,  1827-1904. 
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AFTER  TROOP  WmE  )RAWAL— A 
REALISTIC  APPRAISAt  BY  COM- 
MANDANT CHAPMAN 


HON.  JACK  BRCOKS 


or    TEXAS 

V/t  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday.  June  25 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speal  :er,  this  past 
Ttiesday,  June  23.  1970.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  a  luncheon  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  at  whi<|h  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine 
Leonard  P.  Chapman,  Jr..  in 
clpal  speaker. 

General  Chapman  spoke  very  realisti- 
cally of  the  situation  that  cur  country  is 
faced  with  today  in  regard  ' 
and  our  withdrawal  of  force  5 
and.  specifically,  where  th^  leaves  our 
great  country  and  its  inherent  require- 
ment and  dependence  on  seapower.  His 
comments  related  to  the  ful  ure  situation 
that  will  face  this  country, 
to  the  past  or  current  situation. 

I  highly  recommend  that  all  concerned 
with  the  future  defense  pasture  of  our 
country  read  the  Commandant's  speech 
and  the  subsequent  questibns  and  an- 

SWCITS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  Osneral  Chap- 
man's speech,  with  questions  and  an- 
swers, including  his  intioductlon 
Michael  Hudoba,  presideni 
tional  Press  Club,  in  the  Cpngressional 
Rkcoro: 

ADDKZSS   BT    COirUAKDAKT   CHAPMAN 

Michael  Hudoba.  Preeidenr  of  National 
Press  Club:  Ladlea  and  gentlemen  .  .  .  o\ir 
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guest  speaker  today  Is  Chief  of  the  world's 
best  volunteer  flre  department  .  .  .  namely 
281,301   United  States  Marines. 

As  such,  he  sits  in  council  with  other  mili- 
tary chiefs  as  a  trusted  advisor  ...  to  a 
former  Navy  Lieutenant.  And  since  all  three 
of  our  most  recent  Commanders-in-Chief 
have  been  former  Navy  Lieutenants,  one 
wonders  what  moral  that  draws  for  young 
officers  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  Nav>-. 

As  the  Commander  of  41.000  gallant  young 
fighting  Americans  In  South  Vietnam,  he 
brings  to  his  position  a  special  understand- 
ing and  sympathy  .  .  .  having  served  with 
heroism  in  World  War  n.  the  Korean  con- 
flict and  Viet  Nam. 

When  not  in  the  combat  zones,  he  was 
known  for  his  heroism  In  fighting  ccmput- 
ers  and  politicians   in  the  Pentagon. 

Our  guest  was  born  in  Key  West,  Klorlda 
In  1913.  Xn  1935,  there  was  a  single  Marine 
Commission  open  for  a  University  of  Florida 
graduate  .  .  .  and  our  speaker  successfully 
Jumped  at  it.  He  is  a  distinguished  product 
of  the  ROTC  program. 

He  has  always  had  a  remarkable  relation- 
ship with  the  press  ...  for  a  general  .  .  . 
and  that  may  stem  from  the  fact  that  his 
father  was  a  newspaperman. 

His  convictions  on  the  conflict  In  South 
Viet  Nam  are  deep  and  personal.  Two  of  his 
sons  have  served  there,  and  one  has  been 
wounded  there. 

After  a  series  of  responsible  positions  with 
the  Marine  Corps,  divided  about  equally  be- 
tween staff  and  combat,  our  speaker  became 
the  24th  Commandant  of  the  Corps  in  Janu- 
ary. 1968. 

As  Commandant,  he  has  favored,  among 
other  things  .  .  .  cutting  the  Corps  back  to 
an  elite  all-volunteer  force. 

We  note.  General,  that  things  are  changing 
withm  the  Corps.  Not  only  Is  longer  hair  al- 
lowed .  .  but  a  more  liberal  policy  on  mari- 
tal status  is  now  in  force. 

Our  speaker  met  his  wife.  Emily,  at  his 
first  duty  station  at  Quantico.  In  those 
days  .  .  .  Marines  were  not  permitted  to 
marry  during  the  first  two  years,  and  Lieu- 
tenants were  not  allowed  to  have  wives.  Since 
Lieutenant  Chapman  had  to  cool  It  a  bit 
then,  we  shall  no  longer  delay  him  on  this 
occasion. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  .  .  .  General  Leonard  F.  Chapman.  Jr. 

General  Chapman: 

Well,  dlstlngxilshed  guests,  gentlemen.  I 
want  to  thank  you  Mr.  President  for  that 
introduction.  I'm  Just  glad  you  pronounced 
my  name  c'.early  because  I  wasn't  sure  I  was 
the  one  you  were  talking  about. 

When  I  came  into  the  Marine  Corps  35 
years  ago.  one  of  the  first  things  I  was  told 
was  that  if  the  Marine  Corps  had  wanted  me 
to  have  a  wife  they'd  have  Issued  me  one.  But 
I  find  that  has  changed  quite  a  bit.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  seldom  enter  a  hazardous  situa- 
tion without  thinking  about  the  support  my 
wife  has  given  me  all  these  many  years. 
Without  her.  I  wouldn't  be  here  today.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  she's  in  another  room  lis- 
tening to  what  I  say  Just  to  be  sure! 

Well  after  that  laudatory  Introduction,  Mr. 
Hudoba.  I  understand  better  what  Will 
Rogers  said  quite  a  number  of  years  ago  after 
he  had  been  Introduced  in  a  similar  fashion. 
"I  really  appreciate  those  kind  words,"  he 
said,  "I'm  Just  sorry  that  my  parents  weren't 
here  to  hear  them  because  my  father  would 
have  enjoyed  them  and  my  mother  would 
have  believed  them." 

But  being  here  today  before  this  distin- 
guished audience,  an  audience  which  has  the 
capacity  to  Influence  public  opinion  to  a  de- 
gree that's  formidable  and  unparalleled,  I 
can  think  of  another  statement  that  that 
Oklahoma  Sage  made  many  years  ago  when 
he  was  speaking  to  a  group  of  horse  breeders. 
"There  aren't  many  people  that  know  as 
much  about  horses  as  I  do,"  he  said,  "It's 
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Just  my  bad  luck  to  have  all  of  you  here  this 
afternoon." 

And  that's  why  I  have  here  with  me  today 
the  Marine  I  always  want  with  me  in  every 
hazardous  situation — a  veteran  of  three  wars, 
the  wearer  of  many  decor.itlons  for  valor,  the 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Sergeant 
Major  Joseph  Dalles.  If  I  find  a  question  I 
cant  answer,  I'm  sure  the  Sergeant  Major 
can. 

And  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  on  a 
very  serious  note,  however,  to  salute  one  of 
your  own  members.  A  fine  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ning rep)orter.  a  member  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  a  gallant  Marine,  Jim  Lucas,  who  at 
this  time  is  fighting  the  last  great  battle.  He's 
fighting  for  his  life  stricken  with  cancer. 

I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  with  you  today — for  the  chance 
to  be  able  to  talk  to  you  about  some  of  the 
problems  affecting  American  defense.  You  are 
expert  observers  of  these  problems;  you  have 
seen  them  grow  and  develop:  you  know  their 
sources  and  their  powers.  And  now,  because 
you  are  expert  observers,  I  think  I  can  get 
right  to  the  basics.  And  today,  in  1970.  these 
problems  are  b.islc  only  In  their  positions, 
not  in  their  structures. 

America's  place  in  a  new  world;  the  con- 
temporary American  social  thrust:  communi- 
cations between  the  American  people  and 
their  armed  forces;  money  and  equipment; 
manpower  and  the  draft:  ourpose  and  qual- 
ity— all  of  these  are  problems  that  affect  the 
present  and  future  defense  of  this  great 
country  of  ours.  And.  of  course,  there  is  the 
major  overriding  problem  of  American  de- 
fense— Indeed  of  American  life  itself — and 
that's  the  war  in  Indochina. 

"The  war  In  Indochina."  The  newness  of 
that  term  Is  an  incongruity  In  itself.  The 
plain  and  simple  truth  is.  that  this  conflict 
has  been  "the  war  in  Indochina"  since  long 
before  the  American  entrance.  Ever  since 
Hanoi  began  applying  military  pressure 
egainst  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  against 
Cambodia,  and  against  Laos — first  with  aux- 
iliary guerrilla  forces,  and  finally  with  full- 
scale  regular  divisions — North  Vietnam  has 
been  making  war  all  through  Indochina. 

When  the  United  States  entered  this  war 
with  ground  forces  in  1965,  we  committed 
ourselves  to  blocking  the  invasion  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  neutralizing 
Hanoi's  grip  on  that  country.  We,  and  our 
allies,  stepped  into  a  war  limiting  ourselves 
to  the  area  under  attack.  But  only  we  were 
restricted  by  these  limitations,  not  Hanoi. 
Hanoi's  limits  were  simply  set  by  the  length 
of  her  reach,  and  Hanoi  has  made  the  very 
most  of  this  freedom  of  movement. 

This  free  movement  has,  for  these  many 
years,  curved  and  stretched  through  the  en- 
tire area  of  Indochina.  How  effective  that 
freedom  has  been  is  evidenced  in  the  mas- 
sive number  of  troops  and  weapons  that 
have  been  transported  from  the  north 
through  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  employed 
at  will  against  Americans  and  Vietnamese 
who  were  themselves  limited  to  the  bulls-eye 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

How  limited  Hanoi's  war  had  been,  can 
best  be  described  perhaps  by  the  Vietnamese 
and  Americans  who  have  managed  to  bring 
peace  to  regions  within  our  limited  area  of 
operations,  only  to  see  that  peace  torn  to 
shreds  again  and  again  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  forces  pouring  In  at 
will,  from  their  out-of-bounds  sanctuaries. 
There  have  been  some  terrible  examples  of 
that  recently.  Including  a  rise  in  assassina- 
tions. And  I  Imagine  that  the  captvired  Amer- 
icans and  Vietnamese  who  have  been  trans- 
ported from  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to 
prison  camps  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  North 
Vietnam  would  also  have  some  comments 
on  the  newness  of  the  term  "the  war  In  Indo- 
chma." 

Well,  American  participation  In  the  war  in 
Indochina  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  is  working,  and  it's  working  well  in  my 
opinion.  And  because  we  have  been  able  to 
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destroy  enemy  supplies  and  bases  In  Cam- 
bodia, Vletnamlzatlon  is  going  to  work  even 
better  and  faster  In  the  next  several  months. 
At  the  height  of  the  American  commit- 
ment In  Vietnam,  the  Marine  Corps  was  short 
by  only  one  regiment  of  having  three  Marine 
divisions — with  accompanying  air.  artillery, 
and  logistics  support — actually  In  Vietnam. 
Now  since  this  past  March,  when  the  26th 
Iilarlne  Regiment  came  home,  we  have  been 
down  to  one  Marine  division,  one  Marine  air- 
craft wing,  and  the  normal  supporting  forces 
for  those  units,  left  in  that  country.  And,  in 
the  months  tOiead.  more  Marines  will  come 
out  as  part  of  the  President's  continuing  re- 
deployment plan.  Now,  this  Is  only  a  percen- 
tile picture  of  the  overall  American  effort  In 
Vletnamlzatlon.  By  order  of  our  President, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  we  are  depart- 
ing Vietnam.  And  in  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  that  command  and  those  wishes,  we 
are  departing — not  deserting. 

But  even  after  the  last  American  has  de- 
parted Vietnam,  and  this  war  has  become  a 
past  issue,  it's  still  going  to  remain  a  problem 
of  American  defense.  It  will  remain  a  prob- 
lem not  because  of  its  cause.  Its  purpose,  or 
its  results — but  because  of  Its  timing.  Timing 
in  that  its  duration  has  stretched  far  beyond 
the  experience  of  other  American  confilcts. 

For  Americans  are  tired  of  war — and  not 
Just  this  war.  but  all  war.  Americans  are 
tired  of  the  preparations  for  war — and  tired 
of  the  hardware  and  the  posture  such  prepa- 
rations impose.  But  xAxbx  hardware  and  that 
fyosture  is  necessary  for  defense,  too. 

And  yet  it's  no  wonder  we  are  weary.  For 
30  years,  ever  since  1940.  we  have  had  to  work 
hard  toward  preparations  for  defense.  For 
more  than  12  of  these  30  years,  American 
fighting  men  have  actually  been  engaged  in 
combat.  Because  of  this  we  are  sincerely 
looking  for  new  ways  to  establish  a  lasting 
peace.  Some  Americans  are  even  to  the  point 
of  considering  the  possibility  of  stacking  all 
weapons,  and  simply  announcing  "we  quit." 
Well  that's  a  fresh  approach  in  the  20th  Cen- 
tury, and  it  might  work.  But  what  if  it 
doesn't  work?  Where  would  the  hope  of  a  new 
America  be.  if  quitting  our  defenses  invited 
destruction? 

For  this  is  indeed  a  new  world,  totally  dif- 
ferent than  the  world  of  I940-to-1960.  And 
America  Is  finding  a  new  place  in  this  new 
world.  But  I  want  to  point  out  Its  very  new- 
ness presents  some  new  dangers. 

Now,  as  we  disengage  from  combat  In 
Vietnam  and  look  Inward  in  our  country, 
other  nations  are  looking  outward.  Now.  as 
we  grow  tired  of  our  defensive  machinery 
and  begin  a  reduction  in  force,  other  coun- 
tries are  building  up  their  military  and  their 
naval  power.  Well.  If  we  are  going  to  look 
Inward,  and  seek  a  new  level  of  defensive 
strength,  we  must  look  very  carefully,  and 
we  must  match  that  strength  to  the  possi- 
ble test  that  it  may  have  to  face. 

So  at  this  point,  I'd  like  to  cut  away  bome 
of  the  rhetoric  growing  so  abundantly  in  our 
national  garden  on  this  subject.  Because 
behind  that  rhetoric  is  the  single  and  simple 
purpose  of  American  arms  in  the  1970'8.  And 
that  purpose,  quite  simply,  is  the  defense  of 
the  American  people.  I  think  that  purpose 
Is  strong  enough  to  stand  without  the  aid 
of  a  great  many  adjectives.  And  I  think  that 
purpose  Is  honest  enough  to  survive  the 
fashionable  accusations  of  today.  But  as 
stron.i;  and  as  honest  as  the  purpose  of  Amer- 
ican defense  may  be.  it  must  constantly  seek 
its  probable  level  of  useful  application  in  a 
real  environment. 

Well,  our  real  environment  Is  that  of  a 
giant  Island.  Surrcfunded  by  the  two  largest 
oceans  of  this  earth,  and  blessed  with  the 
best  of  warm  water  ports,  we  have  tradi- 
tionally looked  to  the  sea  for  our  sectirlty 
and  for  ■  strength.  In  our  past  our  environ- 
ment provided  us  with  the  very  real  security 
of  space  and  time.  The  sea  presented  a  mass 
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of  space  to  be  overcome  by  any  potential 
enemy,  and  that  gave  us  time  to  prepare. 

Because  of  friendly  space  and  time,  we 
were  able  to  develop  a  doctrine  of  "wait  It 
out."  But  now,  that  period  of  American  de- 
fense has  passed.  Now.  technology  has  com- 
pressed space  and  has  rushed  the  clock. 
Space  and  time  can  no  longer  be  counted  as 
mainstays  of  American  security. 

But  the  sea,  the  great  oceans  are  still 
there,  and  we  still  have  the  capability  of 
using  them  as  an  ally.  There  are  two  very 
good  reasons  for  this,  I  think. 

First,  a  rough  nuclear  parity  now  exists 
between  the  two  major  powers  of  the  world. 
It's  a  parity  both  in  hardware  and  I  think 
In  human  desire.  We  have  made  It  crystal 
clear  that  It  is  not  our  policy  to  consider  a 
first  nuclear  strike.  And  we  sincerely  hope, 
and  we  really  don't  believe,  that  any  nation 
would  be  Insane  enough  to  unleash  the  de- 
struction of  mankind. 

And  that  same  rough  parity  secondly  cov- 
ers— to  a  lesser  degree — the  possibilities  of 
a  full  confrontation  of  large  armies  and  air 
forces  In  massive  land  war. 

And  this  parity  shall  remain  as  long  as  we 
can  maintain  a  sufficient  defense  against 
these  threats. 

So  we  are  again  back  to  our  oceans,  tech- 
nically much  narrower,  but  they're  stlU  there 
to  serve  us.  But  It  Isn't  the  lonely  sea  any- 
more; we  And— m  1970— that  after  centuries 
of  false  starts,  Russia  has  made  her  way 
into  the  oceans.  Now,  along  with  missiles,  a 
first  class  army,  and  a  powerful  air  force; 
Soviet  Russia  has  become  a  sea  power. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Russia  has  devel- 
oped her  navy  to  the  point  that  It  dares 
challenge  our  position  on  the  high  seas.  In 
Aorll  of  this  year,  the  Soviet  Navy  conducted 
a  world-wide  naval  exercise  involving  more 
than  200  ships.  And  there  are  more.  Sleek 
and  fast  new  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  large 
torpedo  boats — all  mlssUe  armed — have 
shown  themselves  in  strong,  bold  formations 
In  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  even  the  sea  historians  love  to  call  "an 
American  lake  " — the  Caribbean.  More  than 
350  Soviet  submarines,  nuclear  as  well  as 
conventional,  show  themselves  little,  but 
they  make  their  presence  felt  all  over  the 
world. 

Among  these  new  Soviet  vessels  are  two 
rather  unusual  looking  ships,  the  Moscow 
and  the  Leningrad — they're  helicopter 
carriers.  Obviously  fitted  out  and  operating 
as  antUubmarlne  warfare  ships,  they  each 
have  a  collateral  purpose  that  I  find  particu- 
larly Interesting  They  are  capable  of  put- 
ting ashore  by  helicopter,  self  contained 
Soviet  Marine  landing  forces. 

Yes,  Russia  does  have  Marines.  Actually 
they  are  called  Soviet  Naval  Infantry,  and 
they  have  reemerged,  after  years  of  deacti- 
vation, as  an  elite  force  of  7  well-trained 
brigades.  Cruising  with  Soviet  ships,  this 
force  of  naval  infantry  gives  a  new  depth 
to  Soviet  foreign  policy — a  depth  the  world 
has  already  felt. 

Transported  In  tank  landing  ships,  much 
Uke  our  own  LST's,  the  Soviet  Naval  Infantry 
battalions  each  number  about  500  men. 
Equipped  with  amphibian  tanks,  and  sea- 
going tracked  amphibian  personnel  carriers, 
their  presence  with  the  fleet  gives  the  Soviet 
Navy  the  ability  to  project  Its  strength 
ashore.  Their  existence  provides  Rvissla  with 
a  force  In  readiness  capable  of  establishing 
a  beach  head,  and  forcing  entry  onto  any 
shore  far  beyond  the  land  mass  of  Kurope 
and  Asia.  This,  backed  up  by  powerful  land- 
ing and  air  forces  capable  of  exploiting  an 
amphibious  landing,  adds  a  new  dimension 
to  the  sea  on  our  flanks. 

And  despite  recent  internal  turmoil  and 
confrontations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Com- 
munist China  continues  to  grow  In  strength. 
Already  possessing  a  nuclear  capablUty  and 
increasing  missile  power.  Red  China  stepped 
Into  the  space  age  two  months  ago  when  she 
launched  her  first  space  satellite.  She  too. 
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is  blessed  with  good  ports,  and  always  look- 
ing for  other  means  of  world  influence,  and 
It's  only  a  matter  of  time  before  she  too  looks 
seaward. 

But.  gentlemen,  the  sea  Is  not  primarily  a 
place  of  war.  It  Is,  In  Its  truest  form,  a 
means  of  commerce  and  of  world  trade,  a 
highway.  True  seapower  is  not  calculated 
only  in  the  number  of  weapons  that  a  nation 
can  keep  afloat.  Seapower  is  strength  at  sea, 
and  that  strength  Is  measured  In  the  depth 
of  control  that  a  country  Is  able  to  exercise 
over  the  use  of  deep  water  for  its  needs. 

Right  now  the  naval  power  of  the  United 
States  and  the  naval  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union  face  each  other  In  a  contest  of  pres- 
ence. But  If  the  naval  powers  of  our  two 
countries  struggle  only  In  the  ability  to  pre- 
sent themselves  on  the  seas,  then  our  mer- 
chant fleets  have  been  struggling  In  the 
reality  of  world  trade  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  And  In  the  process  of  that  competi- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  only  gaining 
from  her  efforts — we  are  rapidly  losing  groimd 
In  a  national  let-down  of  our  own  efforts. 
In  1960,  Just  10  years  ago,  the  United 
States  had  about  3,000  commerce  carrying 
ships  actually  plying  the  seas,  as  opposed  to 
less  than  900  Russian  merchantmen.  At  the 
close  of  1969,  10  years  later,  we  had  shrunk 
to  1,000  ships  while  the  Soviet  Union  had 
Increased  her  merchant  marine  to  more  than 
1,600  cargo-carrying  bottoms.  But  even  more 
significant  is  the  fact  that  in  1969  this 
country  put  21  new  ships  to  sea,  while  Russia 
added  89  to  her  merchant  fleet. 

The  contest  goes  on.  Now  It  is  obvious  the 
Soviet  Union  Intends  not  only  to  maintain 
her  lead  over  us,  but  finally  to  overwhelm 
us.  In  1950,  42  per  cent  of  all  American  trade 
was  being  carried  In  American  stilps.  Last 
year.  20  years  later,  that  figure  sllt^ed  to  a 
meager  6  per  cent — 6%  of  American  trade 
carried  In  American  ships.  The  new  National 
Maritime  Program  initiated  by  the  President 
is  Intended  to  reverse  this  trend. 

But  merchant  shipping  has  more  than  Just 
a  partial  relationship  to  this  nation's  secu- 
rity. It  is  the  life-blood  of  defense  to  a  cotm- 
try  that  is  surrounded  by  deep  water.  If  Ja- 
pctn  or  Germany  could  have  stopped  our  lo- 
glsUcs  shipping  In  World  War  II.  the  final 
outccwne  of  that  conflict  might  well  have  been 
quite  different.  With  tills  in  mind,  I  think  It 
significant  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  now 
surpassed  our  own  merchant  marine  In  the 
number  of  "active,  individual  cargo-carrying 
vessels;  and  their  naval  arm  poees  a  greater 
potential  threat  to  our  logistics  shipping 
than  we've  ever  faced  before. 

But  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  at 
sea  doesn't  stop  with  ships-of-war  and  mer- 
chantmen. Russian  fishermen  can  be  found 
on  all  the  c^>en  seas  of  the  world,  serving  not 
only  the  commerce  of  Russia,  but  Its  naval 
strength  as  well.  As  naval  ob8ervatlon-rei>ort- 
Ing  units,  these  trawlers  gather  and  report 
Invaluable  Information,  ranging  from  foreign 
naval  movements,  to  updated  hydrograi^xlc 
and  oceanographlc  facts. 

Now,  In  that  last  field,  the  Soviets  are  even 
more  active  and  determined.  They  have  more 
oceanographlc  vessels  and  scientists  working 
at  sea,  than  any  other  nation  o(  the  world. 
At  present,  some  200  vessels  and  some  4.500 
scientists  and  technicians  are  actively  em- 
ployed by  Russia,  as  compared  to  3,000  of 
our  own. 

And  In  looking  at  the  overall  picture  of 
Soviet  seapower.  It  Is  sigiUflxiant  that  her 
navy,  merchant  marine,  her  flfi'ning  fleet,  and 
her  oceanographlc  efforts — unlike  ours — are 
not  loosely  related.  Her  seapower  is  Inte- 
grated, mutually  supporting,  and  is  centrally 
controlled  through  state  oiwnershlp. 

So  this  is  what  we  face  as  we  again  look 
to  our  oceans  for  a  means  of  security,  and  as 
a  highway.  But  our  Navy-BCarme  Corpe  Team 
still  surpasses  any  other  In  the  world  today. 
and  as  long  as  we  keep  our  strength  up  to 
the  test  of  the  1970*.  the  great  oceans  can 
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bUU  serve  this  counrty.  Now  I  m  not  tftltlng 
about  a  holding  forc«  merely  prepared  to  buy 
time  while  we  fill  out  our  stre^igth  at  home. 
That  time  has  passed. 

The  Navy-Marine  CX>rps  Tea  a  of  this  new 
decade  of  the  1970 's  must  te  a  complete 
force — a  highly  mobile  line  o1  outpoeta.  ca- 
pable of  moving  to  any  critical  irea  Instantly. 
The  mobility  and  proven  woith  of  carrier- 
based  aviation,  surface  veesell.  submarines, 
and  Fleet  Marine  Forces  can  keep  our  oceans 
broad — and  can  keep  a  fight  !rom  our  own 
shores. 

But  there  U  yet  tinotber  are  i  In  which  we 
must  be  careful  In  maintaining  our  defenses. 
It  is  an  area  no  enemy  has  <ver  been  able 
to  penetrate,  and  yet,  the  danger  la  always 
present.  I'm  talking  about  quality — not 
quality  In  hardware,  but  quail  7  In  people. 

Certainly  we  will  continue  o  require  top 
quality  equipment,  weapons,  aircraft  and 
ships.  But  they  can  only  be  as  good  as  the 
men  who  will  man  them.  Fcr  that  is  our 
real  defense,  the  Americans  v  ho  will  serve 
this  country  In  uniform. 

If  we  are  to  eliminate  the  Iraft,  cut  de- 
fense spending,  and  stUl  hopii  to  meet  the 
Increasing  demands  of  the  security  of  this 
country,  then  every  Amerlcanj  who  wears  a 
uniform  must  coimt  full  meaiure.  Each  in- 
dividual must  offer  quality  s4irvice.  profes- 
sional ability — and  most  of  all  dedication. 

Well,  so  far,  In  this  war  that  no  one 
wanted,  we  have  received  m<»e  than  a  full 
measure  of  all  of  these  qualities  from  the 
American  fighting  man.  Every  lervlce;  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force.  Coast  Guard.  Marines;  has 
had  more  than  a  share  of  br»ve.  complete 
effort  by  the  Americans  who  t:  ave  worn  our 
uniform.  And  In  spite  of  the  dl  icusslons  here 
at  home,  and  Ln  spite  of  a  f ashl  sn  that  would 
seem  to  approve  avoiding  servce — still  they 
serve,  and  they  serve  so  well. 

Violence  on  the  campuses  o<  our  universi- 
ties. Intimidation,  and  a  general  state  of 
chaoe  have  not  stopped  yov4ng  graduates 
from  seeking  service  as  officers  And  this  isn't 


the  conformity  of  "joining  the 


team"  of  past 


wars.  These  young  men  have  hid  to  not  only 
think  out  the  dangers  of  their  possible  serv- 
ice, they  have  had  to  search  deeply  for  a 
philosophical  rationale.  More  lave  found  it 
than  not. 

And  the  young  man  who  e4ll8ts — or  even 
accepts  Induction — is  making  i  decision  that 
does  not  meet  with  what  Is  now  known  as 
"total  i>eer  approval."  But  still  they  come, 
they  fl^t.  they  retvun  home,  and  they  quiet- 
ly find  their  places  in  their  country.  And  It 
Is  certainly  their  country.  11  believe  they 
will  be  heard  from  In  the  years  to  oome.  I 
often  think  of  a  sign  I  saw  by  a  Marine's  fox- 
hole during  the  battle  of  KUe  Sanh  He'd 
written  It  with  pencil  on  a  O  ration  outon. 
and  It  aiad : 


for  them,  life 
the  protected 


"For  those  who  have  fought 
and  freedom  have  a  flavor  that 
never  know." 

But  these  young  Americans  ire.  after  all,  a 
port  of  the  overall  fabric  of  )ur  American 
life.  And  the  stresses  and  stralis  of  oontem 
porary  American  life  are  felt.  If  this  coun- 
try does  not  return  the  dlgn  ty  of  service 
to  the  serving,  then  our  defenses  will  truly 
be  endangered.  Now  Tm  not 
show  of  saccharine  and  theatrldal  emotion — I 
mean  a  mere  sincere  acceptance  of  service,  a 
respect.  It  wouldn't  take  much,  only  the  ac- 
ceptance at  face  value  of  realj 

Thank  you  and  now.  may 
questions? 

QT;xsnoN  mn  anbwck  ^nuoo 

Question:   General  Chapman 
tlon.  Someone  asks.  Is  it  7  Soviet 
ades  or  battalions? 

Answer.    Brigades — total 
10.000  men  . . .  but  growing. 

QuesUon:  In  the  Ught  of  wbrld  facts,  do 
you  think  that  our  best  pract  leal  policy  in 
the    Interest    of   survival    Is    iin    armed    to 


heroism, 
answer  your 


a  clarlfica- 
Naval  brlg- 


fo'ce    of   about 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  teeth  or  crawling  In  our  hole  or  some- 
thing In  between? 

Answer:  Well,  obviously  It's  going  to  have 
to  be  something  in  between,  I  think  we  need 
adequate  and  sufficient  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  forces.  Then  I  think  we  have 
to  have  sufficient  general  purpose  forces  to 
control  the  seas  and  be  able  to  protect  our 
power  wherever  we  need  to  go  in  the  defense 
of  this  country.  I  don't  think  It's  necessary  to 
arm  to  the  teeth.  It  Is  necessary,  however,  to 
mAlntatn  a  balance  of  armed  forces  that 
are  sufficient  to  deter.  I  think  that's  what 
we  must  do.  and  it's  what  we're  in  danger 
of  not  doing. 

Question:  President  Nixon's  gamble  In 
Cambodia  raised  a  howl  In  the  n.S.  Congress 
and  Senate.  Was  the  gamble  worthwhile? 
Will  we  be  out  by  June  30? 

Answer:  We  will  be  out  by  June  30.  The 
effort  in  Cambodia  Is  the  result  of  a  very 
brave,  a  very  courageous  decision  on  the 
part  of  our  Commander-in-Chief  .  .  .  that's 
number  one.  Secondly,  there  weren't  any 
great  military  risks  involved,  but  there  were 
other  kinds  of  risks.  I  think  we've  succeeded 
In  doing  a  number  of  things,  and  we've  done 
them  well.  First,  we've  destroyed  the  sanctu- 
ary concept  that  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 
has  relied  on  and  that's  a  severe  loss  to  him. 
He  has  used  the  sanctuary  concept,  the  store- 
house concept,  for  many  years  now  and  we've 
succeeded  In  disrupting  his  base  area,  his 
storehouse  of  weapons,  equipment,  rice,  and 
suppUes.  We've  torn  up  parts  of  his  com- 
mand and  control,  his  training  area.  We've 
discovered  some  hospitals,  and  just  In  gen- 
eral, we've  destroyed  the  sanctuary  concept 
that  he  depended  on  to  wage  war  within  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Second,  we've  preempted  his  rainy  season 
plans.  He  no  doubt  had  plans  all  set  and  the 
stores  and  the  men  ready  to  Implement  those 
plans.  We've  disrupted  them. 

Thirdly.  I  think  it's  clear  that  there's  been 
a  tremendous  lift  in  the  morale,  the  spirit, 
of  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
They,  for  a  long  time,  have  had  to  fight  In- 
side their  own  country  and  now  for  the  first 
time  they're  invading  the  enemy's  sanctu- 
aries The  results  are  that  their  morale  and 
their  spirit  are  very  good  and,  conversely, 
there's  been  a  loss  of  morale  and  a  loss  of 
face  on  the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Viet  Cong. 

We've  diverted  the  NVA  effort.  Instead  of 
being  able  to  operate  from  their  sanctuaries, 
they  now  have  to  put  a  tremendous  effort 
into  rebuilding  them,  attempting  to  rebuild 
the  supplies  and  stocks  that  they've  lost. 

And  they've  lost  quite  a  number  of  men 
in  this  process. 

All  in  all  I  would  say  Cambodia  can  be  best 
described  by  one  word.  It's  a  word  that  I 
almost  hesitate  to  use  because  It's  going 
out  of  fashion,  and  it's  even  frowned  on 
these  days,  and  that  word  Is  a  very  simple 
one:  victory. 

Question:  Sir.  you  say  the  war  In  Indo- 
china Is  drawing  to  a  close.  When  will  it 
end? 

Answer:  It  could  end  tomorrow  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  wovild  go  home  where  they 
belong  and  stay  there.  But  short  of  that,  1. 
of  course,  don't  know.  Of  course,  the  plans 
are  all  very  carefully  worked  out  for  winding 
the  war  down  as  the  level  of  violence  permits 
and  as  Vietnamlzation  improves,  which  It's 
domg  steadily.  As  I've  said,  I  think  we're 
winning.  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  success- 
ful. I'm  confident  of  It.  I  can't  put  any  ex- 
act date  on  it,  but  I'm  very  optimistic  and 
confident  of  the  final  results.  I  think  It  really 
hangs  on  the  perseverance  and  the  will  of  the 
American  people,  whether  or  not  we  have  the 
courage  to  stick  It  out  In  this  country  and 
see  it  through.  We're  going  to  accomplish 
what  we  went  over  there  to  do  and  I  want 
to  point  out.  gentlemen,  that  It's  going  to 
be  a  tremendous  achievement,  an  unprece- 
dented  achievement   In   world   history.   We 
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have  gone  across  many  thousands  of  miles 
of  ocean  and  for  unselfish  reasons  attempted 
to  assist  a  small  country  in  establishing  It- 
self, In  creating  a  viable  and  endurable  struc- 
ture, and  developing  an  armed  force  that  can 
defend  itself  against  outside  aggression.  And 
if  that  occurs,  and  I  think  it  will,  then  those 
who've  taken  part  in  it.  those  who  supported 
It,  are  going  to  be  able  to  feel  very  proud  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Question:  General  Chapman,  do  you  be- 
lieve the  South  Vietnamese  Marines  and 
Army  are  good  enough  to  take  over  fighting 
the  war  now? 

Answer:  Well  they're  fighting  a  good  part 
of  that  war  already.  The  1st  ARVN  Division 
is  alone,  almost  alone,  up  below  the  DMZ 
where  the  3rd  Marine  Division  used  to  be. 
It's  a  first  class  fighting  outfit.  Some  of  the 
Vietnamese  Marmes  tu-e  fighting  heavily  In 
IV  Corps  and  In  Cambodia.  And  they  are 
fighting  very  well.  There's  nothing  wrong 
with  the  Individual  RVN  soldier.  He's  just 
like  a  soldier  anywhere.  He  fights  well,  if  he's 
got  good  leaders,  and  he  doesn't  fight  so  well 
If  he  doesn't.  The  question  Is  leadership  and 
It's  leadership  they're  developing  and  they're 
developing  It  well.  Certainly  they  can  fight. 
They  are  fighting  now  and  they  will  continue 
to  fight.  Some  of  their  units  are  not  up  to 
the  standards  of  the  others,  but  as  I  said, 
their  efforts  In  Cambodia  have  provided  a 
tremendous  uplift  to  their  morale,  and  I 
think  we'll  see  a  faster  Improvement  In  the 
months  to  come.  I  have  a  high  regard  for 
the  fighting  quality  of  the  well-trained,  well 
led.  South  Vietnamese  units.  In  the  days  and 
years  to  come,  they're  going  to  be  some  of  the 
best. 

Question:  Sir,  the  original  purpose  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  was  a  limited  one.  Today. 
In  Indochina,  the  Marines  have  been  used  as 
a  strike  force.  Do  you  favor  this  new  use? 
Do  you  hope  the  original  concept  will  return? 
Answer:  Well,  the  mission  of  the  tJ.S. 
Marine  Corps  is  laid  down  by  law.  The  first, 
of  course,  is  to  provide  landing  forces  for 
amphibious  assault.  That's  our  primary  mis- 
sion and  there  are  two  or  three  Intermediate 
missions.  Then  we  finally  get  down  to  the 
last  one  which  says  the  Corps  will  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  President  may  di- 
rect. Believe  me,  that  one's  kept  us  pretty 
busy  over  the  years.  We've  learned  that  If  we 
organize,  train  »nd  equip  for  oiu-  primary 
mission  for  the  amphibious  assault,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  operations  there  is — using 
modern  techniques  of  the  main  assault  by 
air,  by  helicopter — if  we  can  do  that,  then 
we  can  do  almost  anything  else.  All  the  other 
things  we  might  be  called  on  to  do  are 
what  you  might  call  lesser  included  functions. 
If  we're  organized,  trained  and  equipped 
for  that  and  then  if  we're  ready — and 
readiness  is  our  watchword — we  have  every- 
thing we  want.  We  want  to  be  fully  ready  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  We 
stress  readiness,  readiness  of  our  supplies, 
our  equipment,  our  training,  of  our  troop 
units  In  all  respects,  and  above  all  we  stress 
readiness  as  a  state  of  mind.  An  eagerness 
to  go,  a  desire  to  go,  the  opposite  of  the 
plank  owner  Idea.  If  we're  properly  orga- 
mzed.  trained  and  equipped  and  If  we're 
ready,  then  when  the  crisis  comes,  we're  go- 
ing to  get  Into  the  fight.  I  don't  think  there's 
any  doubt  about  that.  History  proves  that. 
When  the  real  crunch  comes,  anybody  that's 
ready  is  going  to  get  called  on.  It  doesn't 
make  much  difference  what  the  plans  or  the 
missions  say.  We  think  our  principle  role 
Is  to  provide  a  small,  elite  and  highly  pro- 
fessional force.  We  want  to  be  lean,  and 
frugal  and  hard.  We  want  to  be  completely 
combat  ready,  and  we  want  to  be  a  fighting 
force.  And  we  have  no  doubt  if  that's  what 
we  are,  that  we'll  perform  a  real  service  for 
the  American  people. 

Questton:  Last  week  the  Vice-President 
compared  the  Cambodian  operation  with 
General  MacArthur  s  landing  of  the  Ma- 
rines at  Inchon.  Are  there  other  similar  Ma- 
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rlne  operatKau  that  should  be  attributed  to 
the  Army? 

Answer:  Well.  I'll  Just  make  the  one  com- 
parison that  the  landing  at  Inchon  and  the 
attacks  on  the  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  can 
both  be  described  as  the  same  one  word  I 
used  previously — Victory.  And  I'm  not  at  all 
worried  about  who  gets  the  credit  for  It.  I'm 
just  glad  we've  accomplished  it. 

Question:  How  soon  after  the  XT .8.  leaves 
Vietnam  do  you  think  that  Red  China  or 
Russia  will  take  over  the  Far  East  politically 
and  economically? 

Answer:  Well,  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  the 
answer  to  that  question.  They've  got  plenty 
of  Internal  problems,  of  course,  but  they've 
got  tremendous  potential.  I'm  sure  they'll 
try  to  use  It.  I'm  sure  they  think  In  long 
range  terms  as  Is  characteristic  of  oriental 
philosophies.  When  It  may  be,  of  course,  I 
don't  know.  I'll  jxist  repeat  what  I've  pre- 
viously said — I  think  we've  got  to  keep  our 
powder  dry. 

Question :  Does  the  American  Press  help  to 
frustrate  the  military  and  political  objectives 
in  Southeast  Asia  when  It  headlines  the  ac- 
tivities of  dissident  groups?  ' 

Answer:  Well  I  don't  think  the  Soldiers, 
Marines,  Sailors,  Coast  Guardsmen,  and  Air- 
men In  Vietnam  pay  much  attention  to  the 
described  activities  of  the  dissenters  back 
here.  They're  really  too  busy.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  believe  in  what 
they're  doing,  in  my  opinion,  and  they're 
anxious  to  get  on  with  It  and  bring  It  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  I  think  It  bothers 
them  more  when  they  oome  back  home.  But 
I  don't  believe  It  bothers  them  very  much 
over  in  Vietnam. 

Question:  Does  General  Chapman  consider 
the  verdict  In  the  case  of  the  Marine  con- 
victed for  murder  justified  by  the  evidence  or 
is  it  unjustified  by  a  soldier's  obligation  to 
ot>ey  orders. 

Answer:  I'm  sure  that  refers  to  the  court 
martial  that  was  just  completed  in  Danang 
and  another  one  just  started  Involving  four 
or  five  young  Marines  who  are  under  allega- 
tions of  various  kinds  of  murder  with  respect 
to  Vietnamese  villagers — women  and  ohil- 
dren.  It  would  be  very  improper,  in  fact  it's 
prohibited  by  law,  for  me  to  make  any  com- 
ment whatever  on  those  judicial  proceedings 
because  there's  the  poesibility  of  command 
Infiuence.  So  I  dont  think  I  care  to  comment 
on  that.  I'll  just  say  that  it's  a  very  very  diffi- 
cult situation  in  which  we  place  our  youixg 
soldiers  and  Marines  over  there  On  the  one 
hand,  they  must  fight  the  enemy  and  on  the 
other,  they  must  take  care  not  to  harm  the 
friendly  people  that  we're  over  there  to  pro- 
tect. In  many  cases  it  poses  a  real  dilemma 
for  them  and  in  many  cases  we  have  suffered 
wounded  and  even  killed  Marines  because 
they  waited  that  last  minute  to  try  to  be  sure 
that  they  were  enemy  rather  than  friendly 
and  got  hurt  in  the  process.  I  think  they 
deserve  a  lot  of  respect.  We  put  a  tremendous 
effort  into  training  them  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem when  they  go  over  there.  We've  Improved 
our  training  over  the  years  and  today  all  of 
o\ir  instructors  are  Vietnam  veterans.  I  think 
we  give  them  the  best  possible  training.  I 
think  those  young  men  deserve  a  tremendous 
amount  of  respect  and  support  from  the 
American  people  for  this  very  difflctilt  war 
we've  been  fighting. 

Question:  Sir,  do  you  think  that  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  can  remain  an  all  volunteer  force? 
Are  you  still  able  to  maintain  your  standards 
for  recruitment? 

Answer:  The  answer  to  both  those  ques- 
tions is  yes.  I'm  confident  we  can  stay  an  all 
volunteer  force.  We  took  our  last  draftees  in 
February  of  this  year,  and  we're  not  going 
to  take  any  more.  The  ones  that  we  did  take 
during  the  course  of  this  war  were  taken  in 
order  to  maintain  an  even  recruit  input  each 
month  of  the  year  and  to  achieve  the  peak 
buildup  that  we  went  through  during  the 
first  year  of  the  war.  Let  me  say,  by  the  way, 
there's  nothing  wrong  with  those  draftees. 
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They're  some  of  the  best  Marines  we've  ever 
had.  And  many  of  them  have  shipped  over  in 
the  regular  Marine  Corps.  As  to  the  future, 
with  the  smaller  Marine  Corps  that  I  advo- 
cate— and  I'm  the  foremost  advocate  of  a 
smaller  Corps — I  don't  have  any  doubt  we 
can  get  the  necessary  number  of  high  quality 
young  men  to  volunteer  for  the  Corps.  We 
may  have  more  difficulty  with  our  reserves 
and  with  our  officer  procurement  in  the  all 
volunteer  force  concept,  but  I'm  sure  we  can 
make  it  with  the  young  enlisted  men. 

Now  as  to  standards,  what's  happened  in 
the  last  four  or  five  months  since  vre've  been 
back  on  the  zero  Marine  draft  is  pretty  good 
evidence.  Other  than  the  mental  g^roup  fours 
that  weTe  required  to  take,  we're  getting  76% 
four-year  enlistments  and  they're  all  tc^ 
mental  groups.  WeYe  very  proud  of  these 
young  men. 

Question:  As  the  regular  forces  decline 
numerically,  will  increased  reliance  be  placed 
on  reserve  forces,  particularly  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve?  Would  you  comment  on  the 
Marine  relationship  to  the  reserve  Marine? 
Is  there  honestly  a  commitment  to  a  one 
Marine  concept,  active  and  reserve? 

Answer:  Absolutely.  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing we  are  more  deeply  committed  to  than 
that.  We  organize,  train  and  equip  our  re- 
serve division  and  our  reserve  wing  identi- 
cally with  our  regular  division  and  wings. 
They  have  exactly  the  same  hardware,  the 
sanxe  T/O's  and  T/E's.  the  only  exception  is 
that  they  don't  have  all  the  modern  first  line 
aircraft  that  our  regular  wings  have.  But 
they're  getting  that.  Furthermore,  we  handle 
reserve  matters  In  Headquarters  Marine 
Corps  in  exactly  the  same  way  we  handle 
regular  matters.  I  guess  the  most  recent  ex- 
ample of  that  is  the  fact  that  we  ordered  one 
of  our  reserve  major  generals  on  active  duty 
to  take  over  as  Director  of  Reserve  for  the 
summer  months.  That,  of  course,  is  Charlie 
Duchein  who  is  here  with  us  today.  We  be- 
lieve in  it  very  much,  and  I'm  confident  that 
any  Marine  reserve  will  tell  you  that  we  truly 
practice  it. 

Now  as  to  the  need  for  reserves.  It  seems 
quite  clear  that  we're  going  to  need  military 
reserves,  more  ready  reserves,  truly  ready 
reserves,  more  so  In  the  future  than  we  have 
In  the  past.  We  are  cutting  down  on  our 
regular  active  forces,  but  the  threat  is  not 
decreasing.  As  I  tried  to  make  clear  in  my 
original  remarks,  we  dont  have  the  time 
anymore.  What  we're  going  to  need  are  ac- 
tive reserve  forces  that  are  truly  ready,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  our  Reserve  Division. 
Wing  team  is  ready^  If  there's  a  need  for  it. 
we're  ci4)able  of  bringing  It  on  active  duty 
and  putting  it  into  combat  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  If  an  emergency  comes,  I'm  confi- 
dent that  it's  going  to  look  just  as  good  as 
any  regular  Marine  outfit  we've  ever  seen. 
In  fact  we're  very  proud  of  our  reserve. 

Question:  Many  An>erlcan  colleges  and 
universities  are  abolishing  ROTC.  Are  you 
oppKised.  and  what  is  the  value  of  the  BOTC 
to  the  United  States. 

Answer:  Well,  I  think  the  value  is  pretty 
obvious.  That's  where  the  other  services, 
p>articularly  the  Army,  get  the  bulk  of  their 
officers.  In  fact,  that's  where  the  Marine 
Corps  got  their  present  Commandant,  and 
I  hope  that's  some  sign  of  the  value  of  the 
ROTC.  Most  of  our  general  officers  today  are 
graduates  of  the  ROTC.  As  to  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  ROTC  units,  that's  more  than 
offset  by  the  creation  of  new  ones.  We're 
about  to  activate  a  new  tmlt  at  the  Citadel 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  this  coming 
fall.  Itll  be  one  of  the  Naval  ROTC  units, 
but  it  will  be  primarily  Marine  oriented  and 
well  have  a  Marine  as  the  professor  of  Naval 
Science  and  Tactics  there.  There's  a  strange 
thing  to  me  about  this  move  to  evict  the 
ROTC  and  that  is  that  the  very  people  who 
propose  it  are  the  ones  who  advocate  an  all 
volunteer  armed  force.  At  the  same  time 
they  att«npt  to  prevent  recruiting  of  volun- 
teers on  the  college  campuses  which  Is  es- 
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sential  U  we're  to  have  high  quaUty  young 
men  to  lead  our  platoons,  batteries  and  com- 
panies in  combat.  And  that's  what  we  must 
have.  We've  got  to  have  discipline.  We've 
got  to  have  a  high  order  of  it  t>ecauae  of  the 
many  problems  which  face  our  young  uni- 
formed members  of  the  aervioes.  I  cant 
stress  that  idea  of  discipline  too  much,  either. 
I  Just  want  to  point  out  that  the  greatest 
danger  to  a  democracy  is  an  undisciplined 
military.  I  think  everyone  ought  to  remem- 
ber that. 

Question:  Does  the  Corps  now  have  a 
greater  disciplinary  problem  than  at  any 
other  time  in  your  experience?  Do  you  ad- 
vocate stronger  measures  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline? 

Answer:  Well,  I  think  the  measures  are 
adequate.  We're  employing  the  laws,  the 
rules,  and  the  regulations  strictly,  and  I 
think  they're  perfectly  adequate.  They  have 
not  changed  very  much  over  the  last  several 
years,  many  years  in  the  case  of  our  funda- 
mental concepts  of  discipline.  We  haven't 
changed  anything  with  regard  to  our  recruit 
training  or  an3rthlng  in  regard  to  the  train- 
ing and  the  discipline  we  require  Marines  to 
display  after  they  leave  boot  camp.  I  don't 
think  we  have  any  great  problem.  Any  prob- 
lem we  do  have  Is  primarily  due  to  the  tre- 
mendous tiu-bulence  and  turmoil  that's  gotag 
on  the  Marine  Corps.  I  don't  believe  most 
people  realize  how  heavily  the  Marine  Corps 
has  been  committed  or  how  big  It's  become. 
We  often  think  of  World  War  n  as  the  era 
of  the  biggest  Marine  Corps.  At  peak  strength 
it  was  nearly  half  a  million  and  about  800,- 
000  Americans  wore  the  Marine  Corps  green 
in  World  War  II.  In  the  Vietnam  War  700,000 
already  have  worn  the  Marine  Corps  green 
and  it's  not  over  yet.  So  it's  a  very  big  war  for 
us,  and  further  it's  the  longest  we've  ever 
fought,  and  finally  it's  otu-  heaviest  commit- 
ment. We've  had  a  third  of  the  Marine  Corps 
overseas,  in  combat  and  in  deployed  status, 
one  Marine  out  of  three,  for  about  four  years 
now.  The  turbulence  and  the  turmoil  has 
just  been  tremendous.  But  we're  getting  back 
to  a  smaller  size  now.  Tlie  commitment's 
now  diminishing  and  we're  going  to  return  in 
all  respects  to  those  very  high  standards  that 
we've  been  proud  of  in  the  past.  So,  If  there 
is  any  change  I  think  that's  the  reason.  I 
think  that  under  these  circumstances  and 
with  this  heavy  commitment,  the  Marine 
Corps  has  done  a  good  job  for  the  country 
in  this  war. 

Question:  We  know  of  no  Commandant 
who  has  presided  so  cheerfully  and  willingly 
over  a  contraction  In  the  size  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  Does  that  mean  that  you  are  secretly 
a  dove? 

Answer:  Well,  I  don't  think  I'm  a  dove,  in 
fact,  I'm  sure  of  it.  I  just  want  to  get  away 
from  a  very  large  Marine  Corps.  It  Is  no 
larger  than  it  had  to  be  to  carry  the  load 
we've  been  carrying,  but  I  vrant  to  get  back 
as  quick  as  we  can  to  a  small,  hard,  lean 
Marine  Corps,  all  volunteer,  elite,  completely 
ready  and  a  fighting  outfit.  I  don't  know  of 
any  Marine  that  doesn't  support  me  whole- 
heartedly In  that  objective. 

Question:  Sir,  The  United  States  has  been 
sued  for  one  million  dollars  In  a  Baltimore 
federal  court  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  for  the  alleged  negligence  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  prematurely  releasing  one  John 
Lawson  from  a  Naval  mental  hospital  in 
Philadelphia.  How  many  more  cases  of  tb&t 
type  are  there  presently  pending? 

Answer:  Well,  I  wasnt  aware  of  that.  I 
get  sued  frequently,  and  Tve  got  an  office 
full  of  lawyers  who  are  charged  with  keep- 
ing track  of  the  sxilts  that  I'm  defending 
myself  against  that  I  dont  even  know  about. 
I  really  dont  know  the  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion. To  my  knowledge,  there  are  no  other 
of  that  type  that  are  cturently  pending. 

President  of  National  Press  Club:  Gen- 
eral Chapman,  before  asking  the  final  ques- 
tion and  on  behalf  of  the  National  Press 
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'  pr«6<int 

service 


Club.  It's  my  privilege  to 
ot  appreciation  for  your 
Corps  and  commemorating 
us. 

General  Chapman:  Thank 
dent. 

President  of  National  Press 
that    It    doesn't    have    the 
scarlet  and  gold,  but  here's  a 
tie.  And  now  for  the  final 

Question:  Do  you  think 
will  ever  make  sergeant? 

Answer:   I'd  like  to  call 
Major  of  the  Marine  Corps 
question  .  .  .  Sergeant  Major. 
Dalley  says  he  doesnt  think 
It's  been  my  pleasure  to  be  her^ 


a  certlfloate 

to  the  Press 

:  our  visit  with 


^ou,  Mr.  Presl- 

Club:  I  regret 

Marine    colors, 

I  ress  club  neck- 

q\  lestion : 

tht  t  Beetle  Bailey 


on 


the  Sergeant 

answer  that 

Sergeant  Major 

so.  Oentlemen. 
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SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDikTIONS  FOR 
FUTURE  TRADE  POLICY 


HON.  W.  E.  (BIU) 


OF    TENNESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  June  25, 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  SpeaJcjr,  a  refresh 
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foreign  trade 
N.  R.  Dan- 
IntematicHial 


ing  new  approach  to  U.S. 
policy  was  suggest«d  by  DJ". 
iehan.  president  of  the 
Economic  Policy  Associatibn,  in  recent 
testimony  before  the  Wass  and  Means 
Committee.  He  cites  the  ojncem  of  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Associa- 
tion for  the  continuing  deficit  in  the 
US.  balance  of  payments.  4nd  the  steadj* 
downward  trend  of  our  Irade  surplus, 
and  the  U.S.  share  of  w<  rid  trade.  In 
seeking  solutions  to  this  cricial  problem, 
E>r.  Danielian  rejects  the  old  approach 
of  the  United  States  delivering  first  in 
reduction  of  trade  barriers  and  calls  for 
us  to  use  every  resource  iq  our  bargain- 
ing for  reciprocal  action. 

Because  of  the  great  ihiportance  of 
this  subject  to  our  econonlic  well-being, 
I  would  like  to  brin?  to  th ;  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  Nation  the  initia- 
tives that  Dr.  Danielian  rerammends  we 
take  in  the  foreign  trade  ai  ca.  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  extract  of 
the  testimony  containing  pr.  Danielitm's 
specific  recommendations: 

SPTCinC    RECOMME>fDATION«     FOR    PCTTTaE 

Trade  Pouct 

I  would  like  to  touch 
areas  for  U.S.  future  trade 
of    paramount    Importance 
States  Is  to  maintain  Its 
In  the  world,  we  wUl  sooner 
address  ourselves  to  these 

1.  Establishment  of  a 
tional  Economic  Policy:  For 
X   have   advocated    the 
Council   on   International 
Just  as  we  now  have  a 
Urban    Affairs    CoxincU.    an 
Council,  and  a  Council  of 
which  mainly  deals  with  U 
nomlc  problems,  we  shotild 
cU  on  International  Economlfc 

The   Council    would   advls« 
and  the  Congress  on  all  as; 
ternational  economic  and 
It  would  develop  programs 
achieving  econonilc  objectives 
relations  of  the  United  Statw 
final  responsibility,  subject 
of  the  President,  in  defining 
the  negotiating  posture  wit 
blocs.   The  Department   of 
would   still   carry  on 
tions,   within  the  guidelines 
defined  by  the  Council,  as 
President. 


briefly  upon  four 
p>llcy  which  are 
^f    the    United 
position 
later  have  to 


ecG  nomlc 


Domei  itic 


ur 
Ite  ns. 
CouEcU  on  Intema- 
lome  time  now. 
establishment  of  a 
E<}onomlc  Policy. 
Council,  an 
Environmental 
Bccinomlc  Advisors 
internal  eco- 
al4o  have  a  C3un- 
Policy. 

the   Prerident 

ptcts  cf  US.  in- 

fin^ncial  relations. 

strategies  for 

in  the  external 

It  would  have 

the  approval 

the  content  of 

other  trading 

^ate.  of  course. 

international   negotla- 

and   programs 

sipproved  by  the 


aid 
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2.  Foreign  Economic  Budget:  One  of  the 
first  tasks  of  this  Council  should  be  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  an  iuinual  foreign  ex- 
change budget  for  the  United  States.  We 
often  hear  the  argument  that  since  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services  are  about  6  per- 
cent of  ONP,  any  imbalance  in  our  inter- 
national payments  is  of  little  significance. 
This.  Gentlemen,  is  an  erroneous  assump- 
tion. 

The  proper  comparison  Is  not  between  our 
foreign  exchange  earnings  and  ONP.  but 
between  what  we  earn  abroad  and  what  we 
spend  abroad.  For  more  than  a  decade,  the 
United  States  has  continuously  run  high 
balance  of  payments  deficits  This  means 
that  many  of  the  things  we  do  abroad  are 
done  with  money  borrowed  abroad.  To  bring 
our  payments  In  balance  we  must  either  earn 
more  or  spend  less,  and  within  this  context, 
it  is  vitally  important  that  we  plan  for  the 
future  by  means  of  a  proptosed  foreign  ex- 
change budget  We  should  include  all  esti- 
mated foreign  exchange  earnings  and  all  esti- 
mated foreign  exchange  costs,  and  the  Coun- 
cil on  International  Economic  Policy  should 
develop  programs  for  bringing  them  into 
balance.  In  tnls  way  the  United  States  will 
be  able  to  determine  its  priorities  given  the 
foreign  exchange  available,  without  contin- 
ual increases  in  US.  liquid  liabiUiies  abroad. 

3.  Bilateral  negotiations  between  major 
blocs:  In  the  economic  relations  with  other 
countries.  Including  our  trade  relationships, 
the  United  States  should  strive  for  bilateral 
negotiations  between  major  blocs :  The  Ehiro- 
pean  Economic  Community  (EEC) ,  the  Eturo- 
pean  Free  Trade  Association  ( EFTA ) ,  the 
British  Commonwealth.  Japan,  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Area  (LAFTA),  and  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  (CACM). 

The  significance  of  trading  blocs  is  that, 
for  trade  negotiating  purposes,  the  concept 
to  nation-state  has  lost  its  Importance.  In 
its  most  vital  aspect,  the  uncondltlonal- 
most-favored-natlon  principle,  GATT  Is  be- 
ing violated  by  the  expansion  of  these  blocs. 
And  the  national  treatment  principle  la  be- 
ing constantly  modified  In  all  parts  of  the 
world.  If  practical  results  are  to  be  achieved, 
negotiations  must  be  on  a  bilateral  basis 
between  these  blocs. 

4  Negotiations  should  Include  all  pending 
economic  and  financial  Issues:  In  any  ne- 
gotiations that  the  United  States  undertakes 
with  major  trading  blocs,  we  should  Include 
all  pending  economic  and  financial  issues 
such  as  trade,  mutual  security  expenditures, 
foreign  aid.  Investments,  balance  of  pay- 
ments adjustments,  freedom  to  travel,  land- 
ing rights,  etc.  To  limit  any  negotiations  with 
trading  blocs  to  a  conmiodlty-by-commodity 
or  factor-by-factor  approach,  will  only  lead 
to  future  maladjustments. 
~5.  Reciprocity  as  a  condition  of  most- 
fa  vored-natlon  treatment:  In  any  bloc  ne- 
gotiations we  should  strive  for  reciprocity  as 
a  condition  of  most  favored  nation  (MPN) 
treatment.  This  reciprocity  should  cover  not 
only  trade  but  also  mutual  security  costs, 
national  treatment  of  investments,  freedom 
of  movement  of  travelers,  sharing  of  foreign 
aid,  fair  and  equal  treatment  of  travelers 
and  Industrial  property  rights. 

*If  I  were  to  make  one  single  recommenda- 
tion, it  would  be  this:  Recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  trading  blocs,  make  the  meet  favored 
nation  treatment  conditional  on  reciprocity, 
find  broaden  the  concept  of  reciprocity  to  in- 
clude sharing  of  foreign  aid  and  security 
costs,  national  treatment  of  investments  and 
taxation,  mutual  protection  of  Industrial 
property  rights  and  the  fulfillment  of  obliga- 
tions undertaken  by  Treaties  of  Friendship, 
Commerce  and  Navigation. 

A  moment's  thought  about  the  implica- 
tions of  this,  Mr.  Chairman  will  persuade 
that  with  this  kind  of  policy  approved  by 
legislation,  many  of  the  issues  which  other 
countries  refuse  to  negotiate  will  soon  be- 
come negotiable. 
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HARMFUL  EFFECTS  OP  HERBICIDES 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
February  and  again  in  March,  I  inserted 
into  the  Congressional  Record  articles 
by  Thomas  Whiteside  on  the  use  of  2.4, 
5-T  and  other  chemical  herbicides,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Vietnam.  The 
June  20,  1970.  New  Yorker  carries  a  third 
article  by  Mr.  Whiteside  concerning  the 
sale  of  2,4,5-T,  the  ineCfectualness  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  prohibiting 
its  use.  and  the  potential  health  menace 
that  it  presents. 

In  addition.  Whiteside  discusses  the 
possible  harmful  effects  of  other  herbi- 
cides now  available,  such  as  2.4-D.  Be- 
cause these  chemicals  could  have  poten- 
tially disastrous  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment and  on  our  food  supply,  their  proper 
use  should  concern  us  all.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  bring  Mr.  Whiteside's  latest 
piece  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Department  of  Amplification, 

New  York,  N.Y..  June  7. 1970. 
The  E^nrroRS, 
The  New  Yorker. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  the  Issues  of  February  7th 
and  March  14tb  of  this  year,  I  presented  In 
The  New  Yorker  some  of  the  mounting  evi- 
dence regarding  the  dangerous  teratogenic, 
or  fetus-deforming,  effects  of  the  herbicide 
2,4.5-T.  which  has  been  used  In  huge  amounts 
over  the  past  decade  as  a  defoliant  In  Viet- 
nam and  as  a  weed  killer  here  at  home.  What 
seemed  particularly  alarming,  as  I  reported, 
was  the  seemingly  unavoidable  presence  In 
2.4, 5-T  of  a  highly  toxic  and  teratogenic  con- 
taminant belonging  to  a  group  known  com- 
monly as  dloxlns.  I  also  pointed  out  the  re- 
luctance of  the  government,  despite  its 
apparent  awareness  of  the  dangers,  to  elimi- 
nate or  drastically  restrict  the  use  of  this 
herbicide. 

On  April  15th,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Steinseld,  appeared 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Senator  PhUlp  A  Hart,  of  Michigan,  that  was 
investigating  the  safety  of  2.4.5-T  and  an- 
nounced, on  t>ehalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, a  number  of  measures  that  were  being 
taken  to  limit  the  use  of  2.4.5-T  in  this  ootm- 
try.  These  measures  included  the  immediate 
suspension  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's registrations  of  liquid  formulations  of 
2.4.5-T  used  around  the  home  and  of  all 
formulations  used  for  killing  vegetation 
around  lakes,  ponds,  and  irrigation  ditches. 
The  Surgeon  General  also  announced  that 
the  Department  of  Ag^culture  was  about  to 
cancel  its  registrations  of  non-liquid  formu- 
lations of  2,4,5-T  for  use  around  the  home 
and  on  food  crope.  Including  ocm,  btu-ley. 
oats.  rice.  rye.  apples,  and  blueberries.  On  tba 
same  day.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard  announced  the  immediate  susp>en- 
sion  of  the  use  of  2.4.5-T  in  Vietnam. 

Against  a  background  of  evidence  accumu- 
lated since  1966  that  2.4.5-T.  or  material  with 
which  is  It  ordinarily  contaminated  to  some 
degree,  exerts  a  fetus-deforming  effect  on  the 
offspring  of  experimental  animals,  and  a 
background,  too.  of  extraordinary  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  government  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  office  of  President  Nixon's  own  Sci- 
ence Adviser,  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge.  to  inform  the 
public  In  a  forthright  manner  about  the  po- 
tential hazards  of  2.4, 5-T  to  human  health, 
the  statement  by  the  Surgeon  General  ap- 
peared to  signal  clear  and  unequivocal  action 
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at  last  against  the  widespread  use  of  2,4,5-T. 
Federal  law  requires  that  all  pesticides  and 
herbicides  be  registered  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  before  they  can  be  mark- 
eted In  Interstate  commerce,  and  the  conclu- 
sion that  citizens  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  draw  from  the  Surgeon  General's 
statement  was  that  cancellation  and  sus- 
pension of  these  registrations  had  put  an 
immediate  stop  to  the  sale  and  iise  of  2.4,S-T 
here. 

That  conclusion,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not  jus- 
tified. The  word  "cancellation,"  which  has 
such  an  air  of  finality  about  It,  and  which 
seems  to  signify  drastic  action,  is  really  one 
of  the  weaker  words  in  the  federal -regulatory 
lexicon — far  weaker  than  the  word  "suspen- 
sion," which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  applied  to  its  action  on  the  registrations 
of  liquid  formulations  of  2,4,5-T  used  around 
the  home  and  around  lakes,  ponds,  and  irri- 
gation ditches.  To  illustrate  one  of  the  power- 
ful distinctions  implicit  in  this  upsldedown 
bureaucratic  language,  when  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  suspends  the  registration  of  a 
product  for  certain  uses,  the  suspension  takes 
force  immediately,  and  under  federal  law 
shipments  of  the  product  in  interstate  com- 
merce must  stop:  in  effect,  the  flow  of  the 
product  from  manufacturer  to  ultimate  user 
is  immediately  pinched  off  at  a  point  reason- 
ably close  to  the  source  of  supply. 

When  the  Department  of  Ap-iculture  can- 
cels the  registration  of  a  product  for  certain 
uses,  however,  the  movement  of  the  product 
in  interstate  commerce  is  brought  to  no  such 
automatic  halt.  A  company  given  a  cancella- 
tion order  is  told  that  after  thirty  days  it 
can  no  longer  ship  its  product  across  state 
lines,  but  the  company  has  the  right  to  ap- 
peal the  order,  and  if  it  does  appeal,  this  ac- 
tion has  the  effect  of  staying  the  order.  Dur- 
ing the  lengthy  process  of  appeal,  the  com- 
pany can  continue  to  produce,  ship,  and  sell 
the  cancelled  product.  A  company  whose  pro- 
duct's registration  is  suspended  has  no  such 
recourse. 

Approximately  six  weeks  after  the  Surgeon 
General's  announcement  concerning  2,4.5-T. 
I  stopped  at  several  garden  stores  in  the  New 
York  area.  I  found  that  a  number  of  2.4,5-T 
formulations — weed  killers,  poison-Ivy  sprays, 
and  lawn  food — were  still  on  sale.  Since  the 
Surgeon  General  had  sited  as  one  of  t'.ie  pri- 
mary reasons  for  federal  actions  against 
2.4.5-T  the  government's  wish  to  afford 
"maximum  protection  to  women  In  the  child- 
bearing  years"  by  preventing  them  from  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  herbicide,  this  state  of 
affairs  startled  me,  particularly  since  May 
and  June  are  the  months  of  maximum  use  of 
herbicides. 

The  disturbing  fact  is  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  no  power  to  compel  manu- 
facturers to  recall  from  retail  stores  products 
whose  registration  for  certain  uses  the  De- 
I>artment  has  either  cancelled  or  susp)ended. 
There  is  no  federal  law  against  a  retailer's 
selling  such  a  product  or  against  a  custom- 
er's buying  it.  The  law  does  provide  that 
stocks  of  it  can  be  seized  by  Dei>artment  of 
Agriculture  lnsp>ectors.  However,  the  number 
of  retail  establishments  selling  herbicidal 
formulations  for  home  use  runs  Into  the 
scores  of  thousands,  whereas  the  number  of 
retail-store  Inspectors  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  I  recently  discov- 
ered. Is  exactly  thirty-two 

On  a  practical  level,  then,  the  power  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  prevent  the 
retail  sale  of  such  products  Is  almost  non- 
existent. Furthermore,  not  only  Is  it  legal 
under  federal  law  for  a  homeowner  to  buy  a 
product  whose  registration  for  certain  uses 
has  been  officially  cancelled  or  susp>ended  but 
It  is  legal  for  him  to  use  It,  and  use  it  in  any 
way  be  pleases.  Without  breaking  any  fed- 
eral law,  he  can  dump  concentrations  of 
2,4.5-T  on  his  lawn  in  such  a  way  that  some 
of  it  enters  his  or  his  neighbors'  water 
sui>plle8. 
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Similarly,  a  farmer  can  continue  to  use 
2,4,5-T  on  his  cropM  without  breaking  any 
federal  law  even  though  that  use  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
cancellation  order.  The  only  risk  he  faces  is 
that  of  seizure  by  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration ln8p>ector8  of  any  of  his  crope  Bhipp>ed 
in  Interstate  commerce  that  are  found  to 
have  detectable  amounts  of  2.4,&-T  residue 
on  them.  The  risk  isn't  a  very  great  one,  since 
these  Inspections  take  place  at  retail  out- 
lets— sup>ermarkets,  and  so  on — where  FX).A. 
inspiectors  collect  samples  of  foodstuff  and 
send  them  back  to  the  FJ>.A.  for  analysis, 
which  takes  Ume.  The  bureaucratic  machin- 
ery is  creaky,  and  If  any  detectable  residue  of 
2,4,5-T  Is  found  on  the  food  stuff — say  blue- 
berries ttiat  the  farmer  has  sprayed  with 
2,4,5-T — the  chances  are  that  by  the  time  the 
Dep>artment  is  ready  to  seize  the  stock  of 
blueberries  in  the  store  (which,  after  all.  Is 
probably  only  one  of  many  stores  to  which 
berries  from  this  batch  have  been  shlpi>ed) 
the  blueberries  have  been  bought  and  eaten. 
In  any  event,  only  the  blueberries  can  be 
found  guilty — not  the  farmer  or  the  shipper. 
And  the  fanner  can  go  right  on  using  2.4.5-T 
as  he  pleases,  because  the  cancellation  piow- 
ers  and  8usp>enslon  pjowers  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  apply  not  to  the  basic  chemi- 
cal compxjund  of  2.4,5-T  as  such  but  only  to 
the  formally  reglstMCd  uses  Xor  which  It  Is 
Intended. 

In  effect,  this  means  that  there  Is  federal 
control  only  over  the  wording  of  labels  on 
the  cans,  bottles,  or  drums  of  these  chemi- 
cals. It  is  true  that  'he  Department  has 
asked  manufacturers  of  2,4,5-T  products 
whoee  registration  for  certain  uses  have  been 
cancelled  or  susp>ended  to  recall  the  products 
from  retailers,  but  this  will  have  to  be  done 
strictly  on  a  voluntary  basis  If  It  Is  done  at 
all.  Even  if  It  actually  Is  done,  and  the  prod- 
ucts are  back  In  the  manufacturers'  hands, 
the  recall  does  not  mean  that  the  2,4,5-T 
win  be  destroyed. 

For  the  most  pjart.  It  means  merely  that 
the  2,4.5-T  formulation  will  be  relabelled, 
with  the  cancelled  uses  deleted,  and  sold 
over  again  In  the  same  form,  and  even  In 
the  same  containers.  And  since  the  label  on 
the  container  has  no  binding  force  on 
the  purchaser,  there  Is  no  guarantee  at  all 
that  2,4,5-T  will  not  continue  to  t>e  applied 
In  ways  that  the  public  might  reasonably 
suppose  to  have  been  stopp>ed  deed  by  the 
government. 

Further  examination  reveals  that  the 
measures  against  ^the  use  of  2,4,5-T  that 
ap{>ear  to  be  so  sweeping  actually  apply  to 
about  ten  pet  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
2,4,5-T  used  in  this  country — that  Is,  only 
to  2.4,5-T  used  around  homes,  gardens,  and 
aquatic  arefks  and  on  food  croi>s.  And  since 
2,4,5-T  products  are  still  being  sold  freely  in 
garden-supply  stores,  I  estimate  that  so  far 
the  cancellation  and  suspension  orders  have 
affected  no  more  than  two  or  three  i>er  cent 
of  the  total  amount. 

About  ninety  per  cent.  In  any  case.  Is  uaed 
for  the  control  of  woody  plants  in  such  areas 
as  rangeland  and  pastureland  and  along  rail- 
road and  electrlc-Une  rights-of-way.  Tliese 
uses  remain  unaffected  by  the  new  federal 
orders  because  the  Dep>artments  of  Agricul- 
ture, HJI.W.,  and  the  Interior  agreed  that  In 
such  areas,  many  of  which  are  remote  from 
dense  population,  2.4,5-T  does  not  constitute 
an  Imminent  hazard  to  women  of  child- 
bearing  age. 

I  believe  that  this  conclusion  deserves 
reexamination.  As  studies  with  experimental 
animals  have  shown,  2.4.5-T  Is  a  fetus-de- 
forming agent  both  In  its  relatively  pure 
form,  which  has  so  far  been  formulated  only 
under  laboratory-test  conditions,  and  in  the 
form  In  which  It  is  ordinarily  sold  to  users. 
Because  certain  factors  are  appiarently  Imptos- 
•Ible  to  eliminate  In  its  production,  the  latter 
form  Is  a  contaminated  one,  the  contami- 
nants being  present  in  amounts  that  have  up 
to  now  been  considered  tolerable.  The  name 
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of  the  principal  contaminant  In  2.4,5-T  Is 
symmetrical  2,3,6, 7-tetrachlorodlbenao-p-di- 
oxln,  and  It  has  been  fotmd  to  be  both  ex- 
tremely toxic  and,  in  certain  tests  on  living 
creatures,  teratogenic.  In  tests  on  chick  em- 
bryos, this  form  of  dloxln,  in  a  pure  state, 
has  the  captaclty  to  deform  embryos  at  levels 
of  a  trllllonth  of  a  gram  per  kilogram  of  the 
egg — a  level  only  one-millionth  as  great  as 
that  required  to  achieve  a  comparable  eflect 
in  chick-embryo  ezi>enments  with  the  no- 
torious teratogen  thalidomide. 

And  in  tests  Involving  a  mixture  of  dloxins 
In  which  the  symmetrical  tetrachlorodlbenzo- 
p-dloxln  predominated,  conducted  by  tke 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  on  pregnant 
hamsters,  a  dosage  of  9.1  millionth^  of  a  gram 
I»er  day  (for  five  days)  per  kilogram  of  the 
mother's  body  weight  produced  an  incidence 
of  eighty-two  p>er  cent  mortality  and  eighty- 
two  per  cent  ^.tnormallty  among  live  off- 
sprtr-g 

Dloxlns  are  also  known  to  have  untoward 
effects  on  human  beings.  In  factories  where 
2.4,5-T  is  produced,  the  dloxln  app>ears  as  a 
contaminant  In  an  intermediate  stage  of 
the  manufacturing  process,  and  some  of  it 
remains  In  the  finished  product.  In  1964, 
workers  in  a  Midland,  Michigan,  factory  of 
the  Dow  Chemical  Company,  one  of  the  larg- 
est pjroducers  of  2,4,5-T,  contracted  an  ill- 
ness through  expx)e\ire  to  the  dloxln  con- 
taminant. The  symptoms  of  this  illness  were 
described  sis  follows  by  Dr.  Julius  E.  Johnson, 
a  vice-president  of  Dow  Chemical  and  its 
director  of  research  and  development,  in  tes- 
timony he  gave  in  mld-Aprll  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  Investigating  2.4,5-T: 

"The  most  sensitive  toxic  reaction  ob- 
served in  humans  to  this  Impurity  [the  tetra 
dloxin]  was  manifested  by  a  condition  known 
as  chloracne,  a  skin  disorder  mostly  prevalent 
on  the  face,  neck  and  back.  It  Is  slmUar  In 
appearance  to  severe  acne  often  siiffered  by 
teenagers." 

The  way  Dr.  Johnson  described  chloracne 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee,  it  does  not 
soxmd  like  a  very  serious  condition.  How- 
ever, the  way  he  described  It  before  the  sub- 
committee Is  not  quite  the  way  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Holder,  the  director  of  the  medical 
department  at  Dow's  Midland  Division,  had 
described  It  two  months  earlier  during  a 
meeting  with  government  chemists.  Accord- 
ing to  a  memorandum  originating  in  one  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  involved.  Dr.  Holder 
said  that  about  sixty  p>eople  had  contracted 
the  disease  at  the  Dow  plant,  and  that  its 
onset  had  been  slow — ^four  to  six  weeks.  The 
memorandum  continued: 

"Early  symptoms  [according  to  Dr.  Hold- 
er) Include  fatigue,  lassitude  and  depression, 
and  early  signs  Include  the  apj)earanoe  of 
comedones  on  the  face  and  body  .  .  .  and 
weight  loss.  .  .  .  Severe  exjwsure  results  In 
effects  involving  internal  organs  and  nervous 
system  disorder  (polyneuritis) ....  Dr.  Holder 
discussed  the  examination  and  treatment 
of  expxwed  workers.  He  said  that  six  months 
were  required  for  marked  recovery  to  be- 
gin and  complete  recovery  required  up  to 
several  years." 

According  to  a  p3p>er  published  in  a  Ger- 
man scientific  journal  a  year  before  the  Dow 
p>eople  made  these  observations,  the  symp- 
toms of  chloracne  associated  with  the  Inter- 
mediate stage  of  manufacture  of  2,4,5-T  in- 
clude mental  depression,  reduced  power  of 
recall  and  concentration,  disturbed  sleep.  Ir- 
ritability, reduced  libido,  and  Impxstence. 
And  another  scientific  pap>er,  so  far  unpub- 
lished, on  an  outbreak  of  chloracne  that  oc- 
curred In  another  2,4,5-T  factory  (not  a  Dow 
factory)  In  vhe  United  States,  describes  the 
continued  existence  of  serious  mental  dis- 
turbance among  affected  workers  some  six 
years  afterward. 

The  reason  I  emphasize  the  i>resence  and 
the  extremely  hazardous  nature  of  the  dloxln 
contaBilnant  In  2,4.&-T  is  that  while  the 
Dow    p>eople    claim    that    2,4.5-T    is    readUy 
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decomposable  In  soil  and  b^  Xhe  action  of 


aunllgtat  alter  It  bas  been 


ippUed,  neitber 


they  nor  anyone  else  bae  ever  shown  that 
tbe  dloxln  contaminant,  as  distinct  from  a 
theoretically  pure  2.4.5-T,  Is  biologically  de- 
gradable;  that  Is,  that  It  does  not  penlat 
In  tbe  environment  or  accun  lulate  In  animal 
tissue 

On  the  contrary,  the  chari  kcterlstlcs  ol  di- 
oxlne-related  chloracne  polaonlng,  far  from 
resembling  those  of  the  trimalent  acne  of 
teen-agers,  Include  effecu  ihat  are  surely 
Indicative  of  a  serious  toxli  Influence  that 
Is  stobbornly  persistent  In  iie  human  body 
and  Its  central  nervous  systam.  And,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Jacqueline  Verr«t,  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  AdmlnlsuaUon  (Dr.  Verretfs 
chick -embryo  studies  contrlluted  to  the  dis- 
covery that  tbe  cyclamates  widely  used  as 
sugar  substitutes  were  carcinogenic  sub- 
stances), studies  of  the  effects  of  dloxlns  on 
chicles  and  small  mammals  lodlcate  that  dl- 
oxln may  very  well  accumula:.e  in  animal  tis- 
sue more  or  less  as  DDT  doei^ — the  difference 
being  that  dloxln  Is  Inflnltel^  more  toxic. 

In  the  absence  of  posltlvd  proof  that  dl- 
oxln Is  not  persistent  and  cumulative,  the 
continued  virtually  unrestrlnted  spraying  of 
2.4,5-T  on  pastureland  and  rangeland  seems 
to  me  to  constitute  a  serious  potential  haz- 
ard to  human  health.  In  spite  of  manufac- 
turers' claims,  there  appears  to  be  no  evi- 
dence that  the  dloxln  contaminant  does  not 
persist  In  the  sprayed  area  long  after  the 
2,4,5-T  Itself  has  broken  dowi  i. 

The  amounts  of  dloxln  tiat  would  thus 
remain  would,  admittedly,  le  very  small  In 
relation  to  the  amount  of  2,43-T  originally 
laid  down — the  Dow  peopl  >.  for  example, 
claim  that  the  dloxln  content  of  their 
2,4,5-T  Is  leas  than  one  part  )er  million — but 
the  potency  of  dloxln  Is  so  extreme  that  a 
serious  question  arises  whet;»er  traces  of  dl- 
oxln remain  on  sprayed  pastureland  and  may 
be  Ingested  by  beef  cattle,  lalry  cows,  and 
sheep,  vrlth  the  result  that  i  lloxln  builds  up 
In  the  tissues  of  these  livestock  and  enters 
the  human  food  chain  throui[h  meat  or  milk. 

The  relentlessness  of  the  cumulative  proc- 
ess Involving  DDT  and  oU  er  pesticides  Is 
well  known  by  now,  when  h  aman  milk  con- 
tains more  DDT  than  fede-al  law  permits 
In  cow's  milk  crossing  state  lines,  and  when 
virtually  every  sample  of  drinking  water 
tested  throughout  the  coum  ry  by  the  Enri- 
ronmental  Control  Admlnl.«i  ration  has  con- 
tained traces  of  pesticide.  Tbe  only  precau- 
tion recommended  by  the  Department  cf 
Agriculture  against  posslbl<  contamination 
of  dairy  cattle  feeding  )n  pastureland 
sprayed  with  2,43-T  Is  that  the  land  not  be 
grazed  for  seven  days  after  a  spraying. 

Since  the  Department's  cwn  calculations 
of  the  persistence  of  2.4.frT — calculations 
that  take  no  account  what^iver  of  the  per- 
sistence of  the  dloxln  c(  ntamlnant — are 
that  2,4,5-T  takes  about  ave  months  to 
break  down  In  soil,  thesi  i  precautionary 
measures  as  they  relate  td  gras3  growiiig 
from  the  soil  or  water  holes  on  Its  surface 
hardly  seem  adequate  for  tie  ultimate  pro- 
tection of  the  public  agal  :ist  a  herbicide 
that  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  serious 
potential  health  hazard  even  in  a  laboratory- 
purified  form.  As  for  precautions  against  the 
Ingestion  of  dloxln.  there  sUnpIy  aren't  any, 
because  as  far  as  federal  regiilatlons  are  con- 
cerned dloxln  does  not  exist.  In  tbe  case 
of  grazing  beef  cattle,  the  Department  cf 
Agriculture  does  not  recomnend  withhold- 
ing the  land  from  use  for  as  much  as  a 
day  after  a  2,45-T  spraying 

In  Texas  alone,  more  thai  a  million  acres 
of  rangeland  and  pasture  and  are  being 
sprayed  with  2,4,5-T  this  y^r:  probably  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  mlllloz  bead  of  cattle 
will  graze  on  that  sprayed  land;  and  the 
cattle  will  produce  somethln ;  like  a  hundred 
and  fifty  million  pounds  of  meat  that  will 
be  sold  to  Americans  as  eciible — all  in  the 
absence  of  a  solitary  meanlligfxil  restriction 
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Imposed  by  the  federal  government  on  either 
the  spraying  or  the  grazing,  and  also  in  the 
absence  of  a  solitary  scientific  study,  either 
by  industry  or  by  any  government  agency, 
concerning  the  stability,  the  persistence, 
and  the  cumulative  capacity  of  the  dloxln 
contaminant  In  the  bodies  of  living  creatures. 

Next  year,  the  total  area  sprayed  with 
2,4,5-T  throughout  the  couuntry  may  well 
be  greatly  Increased  rather  than  decreased. 
The  use  of  herbicides  In  this  country  has 
been  increasing  at  a  considerably  greater 
rate  than  that  of  pesticides,  and  It  is  only 
because  military  priorities  for  defoliation 
programs  In  Vietnam  cut  the  available  sup- 
ply of  2,4,5-T  quite  drastically  that  this 
country  has  been  spared  the  much  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  2,4.5-T  on  rangeland  and  pas- 
ture land.  In  Vietnam,  a  total  of  about  forty 
million  pounds  of  2,4,5-T  has  been  dropped 
on  the  countryside.  The  suspension,  under 
public  pressure,  of  the  use  of  2.4,5-T  there 
will  probably  bring  about  tbe  release  in  the 
coming  year  of  huge  amounts  of  it  in  the  do- 
mestic market,  and  a  logical  target  of  chem- 
ical-company salesmen  for  disposal  of  the 
surplus  would  be  the  cattle  industry  and 
the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

Also,  to  my  knowledge,  no  proper  investi- 
gation has  ever  been  made  of  the  possibility 
that,  quite  aside  from  the  dloxln  already 
present  in  2,4.5-T  sprayed  on  vegetation, 
further  amounts  of  dloxln  may  be  created, 
and  released  Into  the  environment,  through 
the  breakdown  process  of  2,4,5-T  as  It  Is  af- 
fected by  sunlight  and  by  heat.  Heat  strong 
enough  to  create  new  dloxln  can  occur  under 
conditions  that  are  not  tilghly  unusual. 
Brush  that  has  been  killed,  whether  by 
2,4,5-T  or  other  means,  is  certainly  a  fire 
hazard,  especially  in  a  hot,  dry  climate,  such 
as  that  of  Texas,  where  so  much  2,4,5-T 
spraying  Is  going  on.  and  a  brush  fire  over  a 
large  sprayed  area  containing  2,4,5-T  residues 
could  conceivably  generate  considerable 
quantities  of  dloxln  and  release  It  Into  the 
atmosphere. 

It  seems  most  likely  that  the  hazards  of 
pollution  of  the  environment  by  dloxlns 
extend  far  beyond  the  use  of  2.4,5-T.  This 
herbicide  is  only  one  of  many  products  de- 
rived from  polychlorlnated  phenolic  com- 
Dounds  that  contain  dloxlns  or  are  the  pre- 
C'.:rsors  of  dloxlns.  These  products  range  from 
pesticides  to  deodorants.  It  appears  that  when 
an  J-  chlorophenol  Is  heated  sufficiently  It  can 
be  converted  into  a  dloxln.  This  fact  raises 
nuestlons  about  the  release  of  dloxlns  Into 
the  environment  merely  through  the  burn- 
ing of  many  commonly  used  products.  For 
PTample.  one  of  the  polychlorlnated  phenolic 
c  mpour.ds.  pentachlorophenol,  is  virldely 
used  as  a  fungicide  and  as  an  antibacterial 
preparation.  It  Is  used  In  preserving  wood 
and  In  controlling  slime  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  In  1968.  more  <han  tweny-seven 
million  pound.s  of  pentachlorophenol  and  Its 
salts  were  used  in  th**  United  States  to 
preserve  wood. 

Since  tbe  fate  of  most  timber  Is  to  be 
burned  sooner  or  later,  and  since  It  Is  re- 
ported that  when  five  grams  of  penta- 
chlorcphenol  is  beared  at  a  temperature  of 
three  hundred  degrees  for  twleve  hours  it  is 
capable  of  generating  one  and  a  half  grams 
of  octachlorodlbenzo-o-dloxln.  the  possibility 
that  considerable  amounts  of  dloxln  will  be 
released  into  the  atmosphere  from  wood 
treated  wl'h  this  preservative  presents  a 
pirential  health  hazard  of  very  alarming 
dimensions.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  burning  of  paper  that  has  been  treated 
with  pentachlorophenol. 

Aside  from  any  hazard  created  by  burning, 
the  extreme  toxicity  of  pentachlorophenol 
was  discussed  some  years  ago  In  an  article 
In  the  British.  Medical  Journal  on  some  saw- 
mill workers  in  Borneo  who  handled  wet 
timbers  that  had  been  freshly  treated  with 
a  solution  of  sodium  pentachlorophenate.  a 
salt   of  pentachlorophenol.  The   people  In- 
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volved,  who  are  described  in  a  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company  manual  on  pentachloro- 
phenol as  "nine  undernourished,  scantily 
clothed  native  workers."  were  not  wearing 
protective  garments — a  circumstance  that  the 
Monsanto  manual  calls  a  "complete  viola- 
tion of  safety  precautions  for  handling  Penta 
[a  Monsanto  trade  name)  materials."  They 
died  as  a  result  of  handling  the  timbers. 

Pentachlorophenol  is  used  in  a  wide  variety 
of  products,  including  paints  and  shampoos. 
It  is  put  in  laundry  starches  as  a  preserva- 
tive, and  it  has  been  used  in  other  laundry 
products.  The  extreme  hazards  posed  by  tbe 
lnjudlclo\is  use  of  this  chemical,  which  is 
burled  in  so  many  consumer  products,  can 
be  i>erceived  In  a  scientific  paper  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  Pediatrics  last  Au- 
gust, entitled  "Pentachlorophenol  Poisoning 
In  a  Nursery  for  Newborn  Infants." 

The  paper  describes  tbe  cases  of  nine  In- 
fants between  six  and  fourteen  days  old  who 
were  all  born  In  a  small  hospital  for  unmar- 
ried mothers  In  St.  Louis  and  who  were  all 
admitted  to  St.  Louis  Children's  Hospital 
with  a  severe  form  of  an  unusual  and  un- 
diagnosed Illness  marked  by  excessive  sweat- 
ing. Increased  heart  rate,  respiratory  diffi- 
culty, and  enlargement  of  the  liver.  Two  of 
the  infants  died  shortly  after  being  admitted 
to  Children's  Hospital;  the  rest  were  given 
blood  transfusions  and  other  treatment  and 
survived.  The  cause  of  the  poisoning  was 
traced  to  an  antimicrobial  laundry  neutral- 
Izer  that  had  been  used  In  excessive  amounts 
In  the  laundry  of  the  hospital  where  the 
children  were  born. 

The  neutrallzer  contained  sodium  penta- 
chlorophenate, and  traces  of  pentachloro- 
phenol that  remained  in  diapers  and  other 
clothing  after  laundering  had  ptenetrated  the 
skins  of  the  Infants  and  entered  their  sys- 
tems. The  insidious  nature  of  pentachloro- 
phenol can  be  Illustrated  further  by  the  fact  ^ 
that  after  the  use  of  the  rinse  was  discon- 
tinued, traces  of  pentachlorophenol  contin- 
ued to  be  found  in  the  blood  of  newborn 
children  and  of  expectant  mothers.  It 
turned  out  that  although  the  Infants  were 
no  longer  directly  exposed  to  pentachloro- 
phenol. the  mothers-to-be  had  continued  to 
use  linens  that  had  been  rinsed  with  It. 
There  Is  speculation  that  the  pentachloro- 
phenol traces  in  the  linens  used  by  the  ex- 
pectant mothers  became  absorbed  into  their 
systems  and  crossed  the  placental  barrier 
into  the  systems  of  the  unborn  babies. 

Such  facts  led  me  to  become  curious  about 
other  commonly  used  products  that  contain 
polychlorlnated  phenolic  compounds.  One  of 
these  is  the  household  disinfectant  Lysol. 
which  contains  a  chlorophenol  compound. 
Another  polychlorlnated  phenolic  compound 
that  is  widely  used  is  hexachlorophene.  The 
basic  material  for  hexachlorophene  origi- 
nates in  2.4.5-trlchlorophenoI,  which  Is  also 
the  precursor  of  2,4,5-T  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  herbicide.  Hexachlorophene  is  very 
widely  used  as  an  antibacterial  agent,  and  is 
an  ingredient  of  toilet  soaps,  of  skin  lotions 
for  babies,  and  of  cleaning  powders  used  for 
washing  diapers  end  Infants  laundry.  It  Is 
used  in  deodorant  creams  and  sprays,  and  It 
Is  a  principal  active  ingredient  of  pHlsoHex, 
a  sudsing  antibacterial  agent  for  the  skin 
that  is  universally  used  in  hospitals  and 
widely  used  In  homes.  (In  hospitals.  It  is 
used  in  scrubbing  up  befwe  surgery.) 

A  relatively  small  number  of  people  appear 
to  be  sensitive  to  such  hexachlorophene 
preparations  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
skin,  but  the  undoubted  benefits  of  the 
preparations  axe  generally  considered  to  far 
outweigh  this  known  disadvantage.  Manu- 
facturers of  soap  claim  that  hexachlorophene 
does  not  readily  penetz&te  the  natural  barrier 
of  the  human  skin. 

However,  it  may  be  another  matter  when 
hexachlorophene  preparations  are  used  where 
the  natural  skin  barrier  has  been  broken 
down.  In  1966,  at  the  Shriners'  Bunu  Insti- 


tute, a  hospital  In  Galveston,  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  Texas,  that  is  devoted  to 
the  treatment  of  severe  burns,  nine  children 
had  their  wounds  cleansed  with  a  three-per- 
cent solution  of  hexachlorophene  in  deter- 
gent in  preparation  for  skin  grafts.  Six  of  the 
children  soon  developed  generalized  convul- 
sions. To  determine  the  cause  of  the  con- 
vulsions, a  study  was  subsequently  made  in 
which  hexachlorophene  was  sprinkled  into 
skin  Incisions  in  rate.  All  the  rats  died. 

More  recently.  Dr.  Verrett  has  made 
studies  of  the  effects  of  hexachlorophene  on 
chick  embryos,  and  her  observations  con- 
cerning one  of  her  experiments  have  led  her 
to  conclude  that  hexachlorophene  Is  so  toxic 
that  when  it  is  injected  Into  the  embryos 
in  a  concentration  of  half  a  milligram  per 
kilogram  of  egg  it  kills  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
embryos.  In  another  study,  in  which  hex- 
achlorophene was  injected  Into  the  eggs  at 
this  same  concentration,  Dr.  Verrett  found 
signs  of  teratogenicity — including  a  signif- 
icant Incidence  of  cleft  palate,  eye  and  beak 
defects,  and  an  Incidence  of  leg  deforma- 
tions and  edemas,  or  body-fluid  swellings — 
similar  to  the  teratogenic  effects  she  had 
found  in  comparable  chick  embryo  studies 
of  2.4,5-T,  of  the  dloxln  contaminant,  and 
of  2,4.6-trlchlorophenol. 

Hexachlorophene  has  been  manufactured 
for  commercial  purposes  for  about  thirty 
years,  and  last  year  between  two  and  three 
million  pounds  was  produced  in  this  coun- 
try: much  larger  quantities  are  expected  to 
be  available  in  1970,  again  because  of  the 
suspension  of  the  use  of  2,4,5-T  In  Vietnam. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  places 
no  restrictions  on  the  use  of  hexachloro- 
phene in  such  consumer  products  as  toilet 
soap  and  deodorants. 

Yet,  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  not  one 
single  series  of  formal  tests  has  ever  been 
completed  either  by  any  corporation  or  by 
any  government  agency  to  determine 
whether  this  chemical  is  teratogenic, 
whether  It  causes  mutations  or  whether  it 
produces  cancer  In  experimental  animals. 
Regardless  of  this  lack  of  data,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  permits  the  use  of  hex- 
achlorophene in  certain  pesticides  tised  on 
farm  produce.  It  Is  sprayed  on  certain  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  cut  down  bacterial  action 
that  might  encourage  spoilage.  Its  use  Is 
permitted  In  quite  high  concentrations  in 
water  drimk  by  livestock,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting liver  flukes  In  cattle.  If  It  is  effective 
against  liver  flukes  in  cattle,  it  presumably 
penetrates  to  the  liver,  aid  since  beef  and 
calf's  liver  wind  up  on  the  dinner  table,  one 
wonders  about  other  ways  In  which  hexa- 
chlorophene might  possibly  be  Ingested  by 
humans. 

One  route  might  be  through  drinking 
water.  With  the  huge  amounts  of  hexa- 
chlorophene used  in  soaps  and  such  con- 
sumer products,  regardless  of  whether,  as 
soap  manufacturers  claim,  very  little  of  the 
hexachlorophene  is  absorbed  into  tbe  human 
body  through  the  skin,  the  hexachlorophene 
that  remains  outside  the  skin  is  for  the  most 
part  drained  away  in  waste  water.  Since 
much  waste  water  In  this  country  Is  reused, 
after  treatment,  as  drinking  water,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  question  whether  traces  of 
hexachlorophene  are  indigested  by  human 
beings  in  this  way. 

Both  the  ubiquity  of  polychlorlnated  phe- 
nolic compounds  in  the  environment  and 
their  apparent  ability  to  accumulate  in  the 
systems  of  living  creatures  are  suggested  by 
the  contamination  caused  by  a  group  of 
polychlorlnated  phenolic  compounds  known 
as  polychlorlnated  blphenyls,  or,  more  com- 
monly, PCBs.  These  materials,  which  are 
known  to  be  highly  toxic,  and  are  potential 
sources  of  dloxlns  In  themselves,  are  used  for 
a  wide  variety  of  purposes.  They  are  used  In 
rubber  products  and  insulating  materials,  in 
paper  coatings,  in  brake  linings,  in  asphalt 
tiles  and  other  asphalt  compounds.  In  paints 
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and  varnishes,  in  inks  for  high-speed  presses, 
in  waxes,  and  also  in  pesticides.  In  this  coun- 
try, PCBs  are  manufactured  by  the  Mon- 
santo Chemical  Company  under  the  trade 
name  Aroclors.  According  to  a  recent  article 
by  Dr.  Robert  Risebrough,  of  the  Institute 
of  Marine  Resources  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  in  the  magazine  En- 
vironment, PCBs  have  been  found  In  North 
American  peregrine  falcons  in  amounts  as 
great  as  1,980  parts  per  million  parts  of  body 
fat,  and.  In  Sweden,  In  the  fat  of  the  white- 
tailed  eagle  in  the  amount  of  17,000  parts 
per  million.  Traces  of  PCBs  have  been  dis- 
covered in  fish  in  Lake  Michigan,  and  It  may 
therefore  be  assumed  that  PCBs  have  found 
their  way  into  the  human  food  chain.  In 
tesu  of  samples  of  mothers'  milk  from  Los 
Angeles  and  Berkeley  that  were  analyzed  late 
in  1968  by  Dr.  James  Enderson,  of  Colorado 
College,  every  sample  tested  contained  traces 
of  PCBs. 

Of  tbe  polychlorlnated  phenolic  herbicides 
used  in  the  United  States,  the  most  widely 
used  is  2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetlc  acid,  or  2,4- 
D.  In  1968,  approximately  fifty-seven  million 
pounds  of  2,4-D  was  used  in  this  country,  in 
compounds  that  ranged  from  agricultural 
sprays  to  lawn  foods  and  preparations  for 
removing  dandelions.  As  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  concerned.  2.4-D  may 
he  sprayed  on  virtually  any  crop  or  area — 
with  minor  restrictions  as  to  intervals  be- 
fore harvesting,  and  so  on.  Last  year,  prob- 
ably fifty-seven  million  acres  of  agricultural 
land  was  sprayed  with  it,  and  probably  more 
than  a  million  pounds  of  It  was  used  on  turf 
alone. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  close  to  half  a 
billion  pounds  of  2,4-D  has  been  laid  down 
on  vegetation  In  this  coimtry,  and  today 
every  garden  store  is  full  of  compounds 
containing  It;  about  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  companies  produce  2.4-D  preparations, 
and  the  chemical  i^pears  In  somewhere  be- 
tween five  hundred  and  eight  hundred  prod- 
ucts currently  In  use.  In  spite  of  the  De- 
piartment  of  Agriculture's  almost  completely 
permissive  attitude  toward  the  use  of  2,4-D, 
this  herbicide  has  never  been  proved  to  be 
non-hazardous  to  public  health.  Last  year, 
2,4-D  was  characterized  in  a  report  by  the 
Blonetlcs  Research  Laboratories,  in  Bethes- 
da,  Maryland — ^the  original  discoverer  of  the 
teratogenic  qualities  of  2,4,5-T — as  "poten- 
tially dangerous"  and  "needing  further 
study." 

Recently,  a  screening  study  conducted  by 
Dr.  Verrett  on  the  effects  of  purified  2.4-D 
on  chick  embryos  showed  the  2.4-D  to  have 
teratogenic  effects.  And  preliminary  ob- 
servations in  a  study,  also  made  within  the 
FJ3.A.,  of  the  effects  of  commercially  pro- 
duced 2.4-D  given  orally  at  high  dosage 
levels  to  pregnant  hamsters  are  said  to  show 
an  Incidence  of  birth  abnormalities.  Includ- 
ing skeletal  abnormalitlee,  higher  than  that 
in  studies  of  the  effects  of  purified  2,4.5-T 
given  to  pregnant  hamstere  at  comparable 
dosage  levels.  But  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  made  no  move  either  to  warn 
tbe  public  of  these  ominous  findings  or  to 
restrict  2.4-D's  registered  uses. 
"  The  potential  hazards  of  2,4,5-T  and  2,4,- 
D  were  further  underlined  this  spring  by  a 
report  concerning  the  fate  of  a  herd  of  six 
hundred  reindeer  on  goveriunent  rangeland 
near  Lulea,  in  northern  Sweden,  which  had 
been  sprayed  last  July  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  2,4.5-T  and  two  parts  2.4-D  at  the  rata 
of  a  little  less  than  two  pounds  per  acre.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  animals  had  eaten  large 
amounts  of  sprayed  foliage,  a  hundred  of 
them  died  and  another  hundred  and  fifty  dls- 
aprpeared — the  presumption  being  that  many 
of  the  missing  ones  also  succumbed.  Among 
the  surviving  animals,  forty  fenuilea  had  mis- 
carriages. 

Analysis  of  the  reindeer  carcasses  by  the 
National  Swedish  Veterinary  Institute  showed 
significant  residues  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  in 
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their  kidneys  and  livers.  In  view  of  this  re- 
port, tbe  almost  complete  lack  of  restrictions 
by  our  Department  of  Agriculture  on  tbe  use 
of  2,4,6-T  and  2,4-D  on  rangeland  and  pas- 
tureland seems  particularly  disturbing. 

The  acute  effects  on  human  beings  of  high 
dosages  of  PCBs  are  evident  from  a  series  of 
outbreaks  of  poisoning,  traced  to  cooking  oil 
extracted  from  rice  hulls,  that  occurred  two 
years  ago  In  western  Japan,  in  which  at  least 
ten  tboxisand  people  were  affected.  The  out- 
breaks Involved  both  an  abnormtd  Inddenoe 
of  miscarrtagee  and  stillbirths  among  women 
In  the  affected  population  and  abnormally 
dark  skin  pigmentation  in  infants. 

The  victims  of  the  poisoning  showed  the 
classic  symptoms  of  chloracne,  and  in  several 
very  serious  cases  they  also  showed  symp- 
toms of  Jaundice  and  other  liver  damage. 
Polychlorlnated  phenolic  compounds  are 
known  to  be  used  in  Japan  as  herbicides  on 
paddy  fields,  and  the  causative  agent  of  the 
poisoning  was  identified  as  a  PCB.  Yet  our 
Department  of  Agriculture  permits  the  use  of 
PCBs  as  additives  in  between  thirty  and  forty 
registered  pesticide  products  and  has  taken 
no  action  to  protect  the  public  against  the 
dangers  of  these  additives. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  from  all  this  that  tbe 
whole  family  of  polychlorlnated  phenolic 
compounds  is  one  that.  scienUflcally  speak- 
ing, consistently  produces  very  bad  news.  In 
spite  of  this,  tbe  federal  agencies  charged 
with  regulating  the  use  of  such  substancee 
to  protect  public  health  have  taken  virtually 
no  effective  steps  either  to  investigate  the 
harmful  potential  of  these  compounds  or 
to  protect  the  public  from  such  poesible 
harm.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  the  pesticidal  and  other 
non-drug  uses  of  all  sterilizing,  disinfecting, 
germicidal,  and  antibacterial  chemicals  sold 
in  this  country — and  most  of  the  polychlor- 
lnated phenols  are  in  one  or  more  of  these 
categories — has  not,  during  all  tbe  years  In 
which  it  has  permitted  the  use  of  these  sub- 
stances, coQ^>leted  one  laboratory  study  at 
dloxln  contamination  or  of  dloxln  geuM'a- 
tlon  by  any  polychlorlnated  phenol. 

After  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  dtirlng 
which  the  Department  has  authorized  the 
virtually  xinrestrlcted  use  of  a  herbicldal 
agent  as  powerfiU  as  2,4,5-T,  and  in  the  face 
of  well-established  facte  about  the  alarming 
teratogenicity  both  of  2,4,5-T  and  of  its  dl- 
oxln contaminant,  none  of  the  scientists 
employed  by  the  Department  have  completed 
a  single  working  experiment  on  the  preva- 
lence and  generation  of  dloxlns.  Althoxigh 
they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
seventeen  polychlorlnated  phenolic  com- 
pounds that  they  believe  should  be  studied, 
they  do  not  know,  at  the  time  this  U  written, 
even  how  many  formulations  of  these  com- 
pounds are  on  tbe  market,  what  quantities 
of  them  are  being  sold,  and  what  uses  they 
are  being  put  to. 

I  became  aware  of  this  when,  before  writ- 
ing this  letter,  I  called  the  Pesticides  Regu- 
lation Division  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  asked  for  a  list  of  registered 
products  containing  polychlorlnated  phe- 
nolic compounds.  According  to  the  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Pesticides  Regulation 
Division,  tbe  Department  has  no  such  list 
and  no  list  of  formulators  in  whose  names 
the  products  have  been  registered,  nor  has 
It  a  Ust  of  tb9  xises  to  which  the  compounds 
in  interstate  commerce  are  l>eing  put.  No 
one  had  evw  before  asked  for  such  a  list, 
he  said,  and  tbe  only  way  tbe  Department 
could  compile  one  for  me  would  be  by 
making  a  manual  search  through  files  con- 
taining some  fifty  thousand  pestlcldal- 
product  registrations — Which  would,  of 
oourae,  be  vvry  expensive  and  complicated. 

Clearly.  In  the  polychlorlnated  pbenoUo 
compounds,  we  are  confronted  with  sub> 
stances  in  our  environment  that,  even  thougli 
we  may  be  exposed  to  any  of  them  in  al- 
most  undetectable  quantities,  cvunulatlvel/ 
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and  collectively  pose  frlgbteilng  potential 
basards  to  public  health  anl  involve  tbe 
serious  question  of  possible  effects  on  tbe 
unborn.  Considering  the  striking  contrast 
between  the  urgency  of  the  pr<|blems  and  the 
apparent  Inability  of  federal  reifculatory  agen- 
cies to  take  prompt  action  io  protect  the 
public  against  these  hazards,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  drastic  change  in  methods  is  essential. 
The  existing  pattern  of  Inertia  |ls  attributable 
to  a  complex  set  of  circumstances  that  In- 
cludes Inadequate  statutory  authority  to  deal 
with  potentially  hazardous  pijoducts  on  the 
necessary  environmental  scalq — all  the  way 
from  their  creation  in  factorlesi  through  their 
movement  In  Interstate  commerce,  to  their 
use  and  their  eventual  disposal  or  decom- 
position. A  second  factor  U  tfe  very  inade- 
quate funding  by  Congress  of  the  regulatory 
agendea.  Tbe  Food  and  Drug  Ajdminlstratlon. 
for  example.  Is  supposed  propet'ly  to  regulate 
various  activities  of  buslnesies  that  gross 
some  three  hundred  billion  dollars  a  year 
on  an  annual  departmental  nudget  of  sixty 
million  dollars,  wblle  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  I  have  pointed  {out,  has  those 
thirty-two  retail-store  lns{>ect<|rs  to  cover  the 
whole  country.  These  condltlotis  account.  In 
part  for  the  passive  attitude!  that  agencies 
often  take  toward  the  Indu^rles  they  are 
supposed  to  regulate. 

Once  a  product  has  been  registered  as  ac 
ceptable  for  use  In  Interstato^  commerce.  It 
tends  to  acquire  such  status  [that  If  subse- 
quent questions  arise  about  its  safety,  the 
biirden  of  proof  concerning  this  Is  really 
placed  upon  the  federal  regulatory  agency 
rather  than  on  the  producer  at  the  product. 
Since  the  agency  too  often  ooes  not  have 
adequate  facilities,  money,  on  manpower  to 
offer  such  proof,  general  fo«c-dragglng  or 
Ured  surrender  to  Industry  pressure  by  the 
agency  people  is  naturally  encouraged. 

It  seems  to  me  grossly  improper  that 
doubts  raised  about  the  safety  of  complex 
chemical  substances  put  out  Iby  large  com- 
panies for  extensive  public  use  should  be  so 
often  resolved  by  federal  regulatory  agencies 
In  favor  of  the  welfare  of  toese  companies 
rather  than  of  the  welfare  ofj  the  public.  It 
does  appear  to  me  that  In  tke  case  of  the 
present  uses  of  2,4.5-T.  2.4-D.  and  other  poly- 
chlorinated  phenolic  herblcloe  or  pesticide 
compounds,  such  doubts  can  oest  be  resolved 
by  simply  imposing  a  full  suspension  of  all 
uses  of  these  chemicals  unt^l  It  has  been 
shown,  as  clearly  as  science  cain  demonstrate 
through  the  necessary  chemical,  biological. 
and  environmental  testing,  th^t  the  employ- 
ment of  these  substances  or  their  contaml 
nants  or  breakdown  product^  will  not  be 
harzardous  to  public  health. 
Sincerely. 

TBoMAi  WRrrxsmx. 


THE  KREMLIN'S  NODEAST  GAMBLE 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  tRANE 

or  nuNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  zsi  1970 


Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Spee^r,  after  my 
private  trip  to  the  Middle  i  East  in  Feb- 
niary,  I  reported  to  the  Pk-esldent  that 
our  Government  shoiild  supply  the  mili- 
tary hardware  which  Israe^  requested  to 
maintain  a  balance  of 
troubled  area  of  the  world 

In  the  same  report,  I  n^ted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  been 
efforts  to  dominate  the 

More  recently,  I  have 
President  to  sell  Jets  to  Is 
with  my  colleagues  in  wri 
dent  on  two  separate  occas 


bwer  in   that 


nslfying  its 
die  East, 
in  urged  the 
1  by  joining 
the  Presi- 
ns. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  any  further  evidence  is  needed  of 
Soviet  aims  in  the  Middle  East,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  following  indepth  article 
from  the  June  1  issue  of  Newsweek  b3 
carefully  read 

The  article  follows: 
Thx   Kremlin's    Mideast   Gamble 

To  the  untrained  eye.  it  looked  like  a  bleak 
and  blasted  landscape,  shattered  by  count- 
less bursts  of  artillery  shells  and  bombs.  But 
to  experienced  Israeli  intelligence  officers 
back  in  Tel  Aviv,  the  withered  terrain  told  an 
electrifying  story.  Scattered  along  a  60-mlle 
stretch  of  the  Suez  Canal's  badly  battered 
west  bank  ran  a  string  of  40  heavily  rein- 
forced concrete  bunkers  covered  with  thick 
layers  of  dirt.  All  the  telltale  signs  were 
there.  And  last  week  the  Israelis  disclosed 
that  they  were  sure  the  bunkers  were  core 
sites  for  the  emplacement  of  highly  ad- 
vanced Russian  SAM-3  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles— weapons  so  sophisticated  that  all- 
Soviet  crews  are  required  to  Are  them.  If  the 
Israelis  were  right,  the  Soviet  Union  was  en- 
gaged In  its  boldest  geopolitical  gamble  since 
former  Premier  Nlklta  Khmschev  tried  to 
smuggle  Soviet  missiles  into  Cuba  eight  years 
ago. 

Indeed,  reports  out  of  Egypt  seemed  to  con- 
firm that,  with  Washington  embroiled  In  an- 
other war  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. 
Moscow  was  moving  rapidly  toward  a  bold 
new  commitment  of  Its  own  men  and 
materiel  In  the  highly  volatile  Middle  East. 
As  Soviet  pilots,  ground  troops  and  equip- 
ment flowed  into  Egypt  (following  story). 
Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  flew  to 
Washington  to  express  his  government's 
alarm  over  the  mounting  Soviet  buildup  and 
to  renew  Its  request  for  more  American  arms. 
And  even  while  Eban  was  making  his  plea 
events  back  home  seemed  to  underscore  the 
gravity  of  escalating  tensions.  In  Israel  It- 
self, twelve  people  were  killed  and  20 
wounded — njoet  of  them  children  under  the 
age  of  10 — when  Arab  guerillas  launched  a 
point-blank-range  bazooka  attack  on  a 
school  bus  100  yards  from  the  Lebanese 
border.  In  retaliation.  Israeli  artillery  shelled 
four  Lebanese  villages,  killing  twenty  and 
injuring  40.  Meanwhile.  In  artillery  duels 
along  the  canal,  seven  Israeli  soldiers  died  in 
a  single  day — and  the  endless  chain  of  kill- 
ing and  retaliation  seemed  as  far  from  being 
broken  as  ever. 

On  the  contrary,  the  trend  of  events  sug- 
gested that  Soviet  airmen  and  soldiers  might 
soon  be  Joining  tbe  toll.  For  the  Israelis  have 
made  It  clear  that  they  intend  to  engage 
Russian-flown  MIO's  and  to  knock  out  any 
SAM-3  system  along  or  near  the  canal — So- 
viet crews  or  no  (page  40).  Precisely  where 
that  kind  of  confrontation  might  lead  is  any- 
body's guess,  though  for  the  moment  Wash- 
ington did  not  seem  to  be  publicly  exercised 
over  the  risk  of  being  sucked  Into  a  direct 
confrontation  with  Moscow  In  the  Mideast. 
"We  have  decided  to  play  It  cool,"  remarked 
one  senior  State  Department  official  last 
week.  "The  U.S.  obviously  will  have  to  re- 
affirm Its  position  In  the  area,  but  we  wUl  do 
so  In  measured  fashion."  Such  words  were 
cold  comfort  for  Eban.  who  left  the  \J£.  amid 
conflicting  reports  as  to  whether  any  part  of 
his  request  for  35  additional  F-4  Phantom 
Jets  and  100  A-4  Sky  hawks  would  actually 
be  met.  But  having  rushed  precipitously  into 
one  volatile  situation  In  Cambodia,  Wash- 
ington seemed  lll-lncUned  to  Jump  headlong 
Into  another  quite  so  soon. 

VACUUM 

That  was  something  Moscow  seemed  to 
understand  only  too  well.  For  with  the  U.S. 
preoccupied  In  Indochina  and  Britain  with- 
drawing from  Its  colonial  domains  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Russians  slippted  almost 
naturally  into  tbe  Middle  East  vacuum — the 
least  risky  area  In  the  world,  from  Moscow's 
viewpoint,  for  the  expansion  of  Soviet  In- 
fluence. And  more  than  anything  else,  tbe 
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Arab-Israeli  conflict  paved  the  way.  Only 
fifteen  years  ago,  the  Russians  counted  few 
friends  In  the  area  outside  of  Israel.  Today. 
Soviet  troops  and  technicians  have  become 
tbe  mainstay  of  several  Arab  regimes.  This 
Is  particularly  true  of  Egypt,  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Arab  states  and  tbe 
one  m  which  Soviet  Investment  has  been 
greatest.  But  Syria,  Iraq.  Yemen  and  South 
Yemen  also  lean  heavily  on  Soviet  economic 
and  mUitary  largess,  and  even  Jordan's  con- 
servative monarchy  Is  reportedly  being 
tempted  by  Soviet  offers  of  anti-aircraft  and 
long-range  artUlery  weapons. 

All  this  pleases  the  Arabs,  of  course,  but 
what  do  the  Soviets  gain?  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  experts  who  believe  they  gain  very 
little  in  a  positive  sense  and  that  their  real 
motivation  is  the  negative  one  of  reducing 
Western  Influence  in  an  eu-ea  that  abuts  their 
own  backyard.  The  Russians  have  tradi- 
tionally had  an  interest  In  reaching  the 
Mediterranean,  obtaining  warm-water  out- 
lets and  In  extending  their  Influence  over 
Turkic  and  Arabic  lands.  But  with  a  surplus 
of  their  own  to  sell,  the  Soviets  can  hardly 
be  Interested  In  Middle  East  oil — except  to 
the  extent  of  depriving  Western  Europe  of 
its  source.  Nor  are  they  bent  on  an  Ideological 
campaign  designed  to  convert  the  Islamic 
world  to  the  glories  of  Communism — not 
when  every  Arab  nation  they  aid  has  out- 
lawed the  Communist  Party  and  clapped  its 
leaders  in  Jail.  The  most  obvious  strategic 
prize  of  interest  to  the  Russians  would  be 
control  over  the  Suez  Canal,  a  waterway  In- 
creasingly Important  to  their  growing  Indian 
Ocean  and  Mediterranean  fleets  and  their 
efforts  to  turn  NATO's  southern  flank.  In 
that  sense,  any  Soviet  move  up  to  the  canal's 
west  bank  could  be  Interpreted  as  a  step 
toward  the  waterway's  eventual  recovery  and 
reopening,  possibly  under  Soviet  domination. 

CHALLXNGE 

Whatever  tbe  motivation,  Russia's  sudden 
emergence  as  an  active  participant  In  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  poses  a  hard  challenge 
to  U.S.  poUcy.  As  one  official  remarked  last 
week:  "This  Is  a  coup  of  great  magnitude. 
Moscow  has  now  firmly  established  Its  po- 
sition in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea. "  On  that  score,  in  fact,  both  Israel  and 
the  U.S.  seemed  In  agreement.  Their  differ- 
ences, as  Abba  Eban  pointed  out,  lay  In  what 
the  response  should  be.  Israel's  inclination 
was  to  act.  If  only  through  a  new  agreement 
under  which  the  U.S.  would  undertake  to 
supply  Israel  with  the  arms  It  seeks.  Wash- 
ington favored  caution.  "I  wUl  accept  the 
proposition  that  the  Egyptians  are  digging 
along  the  canal  for  some  purpose,  and  that 
they  may  be  pouring  concrete,"  said  one 
official.  "But  I  think  we  can  wait  to  see 
whether  they  install  SAM  missiles." 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Soviet  challenge  comes 
at  a  time  of  reassessment  and  uncertainty 
In  Washington.  Only  a  few  weeks  before,  the 
Administration  had  acted  swiftly  and  de- 
cisively In  ordering  a  U.S.  ground  Invasion 
of  Cambodia.  American  officials  had  under- 
scored the  global  Implications  of  that  de- 
cision and  specifically  Its  Implications  for  the 
Middle  'East,  where  the  introduction  of  So- 
viet pilots  Into  Egypt  was  cited  as  a  factor 
arguing  for  an  American  show  of  strength. 
But  the  events  at  Kent  State  and  the  wide- 
spread domestic  protest  that  followed 
drained  the  Administration's  decision  of  Its 
Intended  global  Impact — If  anything,  weak- 
ening the  Image  of  resolve  that  Washington 
had  sought  to  project.  And  far  from  calling 
a  halt  to  their  military  buildup  In  Egypt, 
the  Russians  responded  by  speeding  Its  pace. 

CAUTION 

In  Washington,  however,  the  atmosphere 
of  certainty  and  toughness  that  had  pre- 
vailed on  Cambodia  gave  way  to  one  of 
bureaucratic  caution  on  the  Middle  East.  The 
Soviets.  It  was  argued,  were  behaving  with 
relative  restraint  In  Southeast  Asia  and  were 
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still  pursuing  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
in  Vienna  without  polemics;  therefore,  the 
U.S.  should  give  them  the  chance  to  stop 
short  of  a  dangerous  confrontation  along  the 
Suez  Canal.  Thus.  Instead  of  making  a  swift, 
demonstrative  gesture  on  the  Middle  East, 
the  Administration  put  Its  policy  reassess- 
ment through  the  btireaucratlc  system — the 
same  system  so  notably  bypassed  In  the  de- 
cision-making process  on  Cambodia.  But 
whether,  in  this  case,  there  was  time  for  the 
slow  machinery  of  government  to  come  up 
with  an  appropriate  response  was  open  to 
serious  question.  For  by  now  the  Soviets  had 
drastically  altered  the  strategic  equation  In 
the  Mideast,  and  any  further  sign  of  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  might  embolden 
them  to  push  their  luck  to  the  brink  of  tbe 
Suez  Canal. 

The  Issue  would  perhaps  be  academic  now 
were  It  not  for  Indications  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, which  always  opposed  the  raids,  now 
tends  to  see  the  Soviet  move  as  merely  a 
defensive  reaction  on  behalf  of  Its  main  client 
state  in  the  Middle  East.  As  one  American 
diplomat  put  it  to  me:  "So  long  as  the  Rus- 
sians stay  within  the  delta,  they  have  not 
really  escalated  the  conflict."  And  the  Is- 
raelis themselves  Insist  that  they  can  live 
with  the  present  level  of  Soviet  participation. 
"The  Soviets  may  have  solved  Egypt's  prob- 
lem in  the  Nile  Delta."  one  senior  IsraeU  staff 
officer  told  me  recently,  "but  it  has  no  Impact 
on  the  essential  thing:  our  position  along  the 
canal." 

The  big  question  Is,  what  Is  the  next  step? 
The  Russians  could  stay  where  they  are  and 
say  to  the  Egyptians :  "We  are  protecting  your 
heartland.  And  If  you  do  not  attack  the  Is- 
raelis along  the  canal,  they  will  not  attack 
you  there  either."  In  other  words,  they  could 
work  to  establish  an  undeclared  cease-fire, 
and  then — within  that  framework— threaten 

X  -  to    regenerate    the    crisis    unless    the    U.S. 

•  3  f  brought  massive  pressure  to  bear  on  Israel  to 

**  withdraw  voluntarily  from  the  canal. 

WITEmRAWAL 

But  that  Soviet  approach  Is  unlikely.  For 
the  Egyptians  cannot  afford  to  permit  the  Is- 
raelis to  sit  peaceably  along  the  canal  In 
hopes  of  an  eventual  withdrawal.  They  fear 
that  Israeli's  de  facto  presence  would  be- 
come de  Jure.  And  so,  most  Israelis  fear  that 
the  Russians  may  try  to  expand  their  military 
role  into  the  canal  area  In  the  hopes  of  pres- 
suring Israel  Into  a  withdrawal.  "The  Russian 
move  has  set  a  precedent  for  them,"  explains 
one  Israeli  military  man.  "It  Is  too  serious  for 
just  a  stopgap  operation,  an  operation  limited 
merely  to  the  Nile  Delta.  It  does  not  in  fact 
further  the  objective  the  Russians  share  with 
the  Egyptians — which  Is  to  achieve  our  with- 
drawal from  the  canal." 

There  Is  then  a  strong  likelihood  that  the 
Russians  will  try  to  extend  their  air-defense 
system  to  the  canal  area  as  an  umbrella  be- 
neath which  the  Egyptians  can  Intensify 
their  war  of  attrition.  If  successful,  Egyptian 
artillery  might  be  able  to  Inflict  an  unaccep- 
able  number  of  casualties  on  the  Israelis  and 
thus  force  a  withdrawal.  The  Russians  might 
even  provide  the  air  cover  for  an  Egyptian 
beachhead  across  the  canal.  Or,  they  might 
simply  threaten  this,  and  hope  that  the  U.S. 
— tired  of  crisis — will  prevail  on  the  Israelis 
to  withdraw. 

essential 

One  way  or  the  other,  a  withdrawal  from 
the  canal — barring  a  peace  settlement — 
would  be  a  considerable  victory  for  the  Egyp- 
tians. And  It  Is  one  that  the  Israelis  are  de- 
termined to  deny  them.  "For  us.  It  is  essential 
to  hold  the  canal,"  says  one  IsraeU  strategist. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  the  Israelis  will, 
without  question,  fight  the  Russians  If  they 
try  to  move  to  the  canal  zone.  In  terms  of 
existing  Soviet  and  Egyptian  strength  along 
the  canal,  the  Israelis  are  convinced  that  they 
could  win  a  limited  conflict  In  the  area.  "It 
would  not  be  simple  for  the  Russians  to  come 
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In  with  large  masses  of  aircraft,"  explains  one 
Israeli.  "There  is  not  much  room  for  these 
to  manuever  over  the  canal.  And  how  good, 
we  wonder,  are  the  Russian  pilots  anyway?" 
The  Israelis  still  hope,  of  course,  that  the 
Russians  will  not  risk  a  potentially  humiliat- 
ing encounter  at  the  canal.  And  should  the 
U.S.  grant  Israel  the  planes  It  needs  and  take 
a  firm  stand  against  further  Soviet  inuusions 
Into  the  Middle  East,  the  Israelis  are  con- 
vinced that  Moscow  will  treed  carefully.  But 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  Israelis  are  de- 
termined to  stand  their  ground.  As  Moshe 
Dayan  has  said:  "We  would  not  be  another 
Czechoslovakia  .  .  .  We  would  be  a  fighting 
Finland." 

Red  Stab  Ove«  th«  Nile 
The  old  coin-fed  telescopes  atop  the  con- 
crete-latticed Tower  of  Cairo  provide  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  countryside  surround- 
ing Egypt's  ancient  capital.  And  nowaday's 
for  an  extra  5  plasters,  a  solicitous  attendant 
will  train  one  of  the  Instruments  on  what  he 
thinks  you  are  looking  for — not  the  pyramids 
at  Glza  but  the  Soviet  surfaoe-to-alr  missile 
Installations  that  have  sprouted  on  the  Mo- 
kattam  Hills  to  the  east  of  the  city  and  be- 
yond the  pyramids  to  the  west.  Any  closer 
look  can  be  dangerous.  On  a  recent  drive  past 
tbe  pyramids  Into  tbe  desert,  my  car  came 
to  an  abrupt  halt  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
a  missile  compound  when  the  crack  of  a 
warning  shot  echoed  across  the  sand. 
Through  my  field  glasses  I  could  see  the 
"squat  eye"  radar  making  Its  several  revolu- 
tions a  second  and  the  eight  tips  of  the  19- 
foot  SAM-3  missiles  protruding  from  the 
site's  twin  launchers. 

In  Alexandria,  SAM-3  watching  is  much 
easier.  A  room  at  the  Windsor  or  Cecil  Hotel, 
a  meal  at  Abu  Khelr's  seafood  restaurant  or 
a  swim  In  the  Mediterranean — all  provide 
close-up  views  of  the  military  paraphernalia 
that  Is  changing  the  strategic  equation  In 
the  Arab-Israel  confilct.  To  be  sure,  few 
Egyptians  know  what  a  SAM-3  Is.  And  fewer 
stm  know  what  It  can  do.  But  everyone  seems 
to  believe  that  the  days  when  Israel  en- 
joyed virtual  Impunity  to  strike  by  air  deep 
into  Egypt's  heartland  are  gone  forever.  Even 
the  Israelis,  who  have  refrained  from  any  raid 
Into  the  Nile  Delta  since  AprU  13,  seem  to 
be  seconding  the  view.  "What  happens  If  the 
Israelis  resume  their  deep  penetration  raids?" 
a  Western  ambassador  asked  an  Eygptlan 
general  at  a  recent  diplomatic  reception  In 
Cairo.  "Let  them  come."  the  general  an- 
swered. "We  would  welcome  such  an  attack. 
You'll  see." 

The  Eyptlans  have  every  reason  to  feel 
cocky.  If  Israel  decides  to  resume  Its  raids 
Into  the  Nile  Delta,  It  will  have  to  tangle 
with  the  elaborate  new  Soviet  air  defenses 
that  are  rapidly  abuUdlng.  That  means  Soviet 
airmen  piloting  advanced  MIG-21  Jet  fighters 
in  the  air  and  Soviet  mlssUemen  manning  so- 
phisticated 8AM-«s  on  the  ground.  Pew  doubt 
that  Israel  could  do  It  If  Jerusalem  decided. 
As  one  foreign  military  observer  In  Cairo  puts 
it:  "Israeli  pilots  could  even  teach  the  Rus- 
sians a  thing  or  two."  But  for  Israeli  strate- 
glste,  this  begs  the  real  question:  has  Rus- 
sia's new  air-defense  system  deprived  Israel 
of  Its  ability  to  launch  a  pre-emptive  strike 
If  the  Egyptian  Army  should,  sometime  In  the 
future,  nutss  for  a  major  offensive  across  the 
canal? 

The  answer  Is  that  such  a  strike.  Increas- 
ingly difficult  for  Israel  to  pull  off  since  the 
six-day  war  because  of  growing  Egyptian 
awareness  of  the  need  for  plane  dispersal  and 
fortified  shelters,  would  be  prohibitive  today 
and  may  become  well-nigh  Impossible  before 
the  year  Is  out.  Russia's  first  22  SAM-3  sites 
are  already  in  place  near  Alexandria,  Baltlm, 
Cairo,  the  Aswan  dam  and  Cairo  West,  the 
current  hub  of  the  Soviet  mlUtary  buildup 
that  includes  a  big  airport  and  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  recently  arrived  Soviet  air  defmae 
division. 
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But  that  Is  just  the  beginning.  An  addi- 
tional 23  sites  are  now  under  oonstructlon, 
and  another  seventeen  Installations  pro- 
jected. Including  some  near  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal, for  a  total  of  62.  By  the  time  this  net- 
work Is  completed  (target  date:  Sept.  1), 
the  Russians  plan  to  have  480  new  surface- 
to-air  missiles  In  place,  manned  by  some 
16.000  Soviet  mlUtary  personnel.  Including 
the  3,000  millltary  advisers  and  2,600  civilians 
who  were  already  there  before  the  SAM-3 
buildup  began,  more  than  20,000  Russians 
should  be  In  Egypt  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  one  well-connected  military  attach*  In 
Cairo  puts  the  figure  as  high  as  28,000. 

Moeoow,  In  short,  la  beginning  to  run  the 
show.  In  theory,  the  Egyptians  continue  to 
be  responsible  for  their  own  airspace.  In 
practice,  however,  a  Russian  general  and 
his  Soviet  staff  will  now  make  all  the  deci- 
sions, and  Soviet  personnel  will  do  most  of 
the  firing.  Russians  will  decide,  for  example, 
how  an  Intruder  Is  to  be  eoigaged — whether 
by  Egyptian  or  Rusalan-fiown  MIG-21  In- 
terceptors, or  by  Egyptian-manned  8AM-28. 
or  by  Russian-manned  SAM-3s,  or  by  Rus- 
sian or  Egyptlan-flred  100-mm.  anti-aircraft 
guns  (which  will  soon  ring  every  key  mili- 
tary site  In  Egypt).  On  the  grotind  and  In 
the  air.  the  Russians  operate  and  defend  their 
own  Installations.  They  have  deployed  ma- 
chine-gun nests  and  sown  mines  against  an 
Israeli  ground  attack.  They  have  taken  over 
early-warning  radar,  Including  some  Installa- 
tions close  to  the  canal.  And  to  cap  It  all, 
they  have  set  up  their  own  communications 
system,  which  keeps  U.S.  listening  poets  on 
Cyprus  working  around  the  clock. 

Evidently,  the  Soviets  have  decided  that 
even  with  thorough  training  Egyptians  are 
not  capaMe  of  operating  the  highly  complex 
gadgetry  of  a  modem  air  defense  network. 
"An  Egyptian  university  graduate  would  re- 
quire tvro  years  of  training  In  the  Soviet 
Union  before  he  oould  fit  Into  the  system," 
explains  one  Russian.  "And  there  Isnt  time." 
In  a  sense,  of  course,  the  oid  Egyptian-man- 
ned SAM-2  system  chalked  up  a  creditable 
record  of  kills — though  only  one  of  them 
turned  out  to  be  an  IsraeU  Intruder.  The  rest 
of  the  bag  reportedly  oonalsted  of  two  So- 
viet-supplied Egyptian  troop  transports,  ona 
Egyptian  MIO-19,  one  small  Egyptian  re- 
connaissance plane  and  an  Ethiopian  Air- 
lines Dakota  flown  by  a  French  crew.  I*ft 
xmsald,  also.  Is  the  fear  that  anything  turned 
over  to  the  Egyptians  nms  the  risk  of  wind- 
ing up  In  Israeli  hands.  Such  was  the  caae 
last  year  with  the  Israeli  capture  of  an  en- 
tire SAM-2  radar  InstaUatlon  and  its  four 
Soviet  advisers  in  the  bargain.  (They  were 
later  released  through  the  Rumanian  Em- 
bassy In  Jerusalem.)  All  In  all.  during  Israeli 
attacks  on  SAM-2  sites  last  year,  the  Rus- 
sians are  said  to  have  lost  twelve  advisers 
kUled  and  29  wounded. 

Having  Invested  heavUy  In  SAM-Ss  manned 
by  their  own  crews,  the  Soviets  apparently 
also  concluded  that  they  could  not  provide 
an  effective  air  defense  screen  without  their 
own  Interceptors  responding  to  Russian  con- 
trollers on  the  ground.  Soviet  Ambassador 
to  Egypt  Sergei  Vinogradov  (who  has  been 
dubbed  by  his  diplomatic  colleagues  "the 
High  Commissioner")  was  once  adamantly 
opposed  to  such  missions  because  of  the 
attendant  risk  of  escalation. 

SIEVE 

Vinogradov  reportedly  won  his  case  with 
the  Kremlin.  But  when  the  Soviet  military 
heard  the  Israelis  were  putting  most  of  their 
pUots  through  a  crash  training  course  de- 
signed to  penetrate  or  circumvent  tbe  SAM-3s 
(by  flying  at  Mach-1  speeds  as  low  as  200  feet 
at  night),  they  argued  that  without  their 
own  interceptors  the  SAM-3s  could  go  the 
way  of  the  8AM-2s — making  the  air -defense 
sjTBtem  more  of  a  sieve  than  a  screen.  So 
Vinogradov  vraa  reversed. 
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And  Soviet  pilots  poured   1 
8AM-S   Influx  there   were  80 
In  Bgypt.  prlDclpally  Instructors 
for  the  TT7-16  bombers  that 
missions   out   of  Cairo   West 
Sixth  Fleet  In  recent  weeks  thr^e 
rons  of  MIG-318  have  arrived 
by  90  pilots  ( roughly,  two  pllot^ 
opposed  to  the  Egyptian  ratio 
per  qualified  pUoti .  The 
ready   taken   over  five   of  the 
formerly  sbared   with  Bgyptla^ 
Western   experts   estimate  tha', 
effective  defense  of  the  Nile 
will  need  ten  MIO  squadrons 
and  300  pilots,  and  exclusive 
airfields.  Many  are  betting 
the   Russian    conmiltment   wl$ 
level. 

MISSIONS 

Many  also  bet  that  the  rising  commitment 
will  bring  a  rising  temptatloli  to  broaden 
the  ground  rxiles  of  the  figbtlig.  As  of  the 
moment.  Moscow  and  Cairo  ha^e  agreed  that 
Soviet  pilots  should  confine  tllelr  defensive 
missions  behind  a  line  30  miles  west  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  message  to  Israel  Is  clear 
dont  tangle  with  our  Interior  defenses  and 
we  won't  cross  the  line.  But  no  Western  mil- 
itary expert  believes  this  sort  ol  arrangement 
can  hold  up  very  long.  "It  Joesn't  make 
sense,"  said  one  observer  with  vast  combat 
experience.  "For  an  effective  al-  defense  you 
must  go  forward.  They  will  neKl  air  patrols 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  It's  a  safe  bet  that 
th  Soviet  military  agitating  In  Moscow  for 
such  authority  right  now."  Said  another  ex- 
pert: "If  I  were  the  Soviet  geniiral  In  charge 
of  air  defense.  I  would  want  to  neutralize 
the  four  forwardmost  Israeli  airfields  In  the 


Slnal — much  as  t^e  Israeli^  neutralized 
SAM-2  sites   last  year.' 

In  fact,  the  Russians  appear!  to  be  train- 
ing for  Just  such  a  contingency.  TtJ-16  bomb- 
ers have  been  spotted  firing  ilr-to-ground 
missiles  In  the  desert  in  uppe  •  Kgypt.  At  a 
"standofT"  range  of  50  miles,  the  TU-16s 
could  fiy  Just  west  of  the  canjil  and  fire  at 
Israeli  planes  taxiing  for  take-off  from  for- 
ward Slnal  bases.  In  addition.  <ome  75  MIO- 
SIS, originally  designed  as  del  enslve  inter- 
ceptors, have  been  given  an  ol  Tensive  capa- 
bility— bigger  bomb  and  rocke;  loads,  extra 
fuel  tanks.  longer  oombat  radiui . 

"If  Israel  persists  in  attacking  Egypt  she 
will  have  to  be  taught  a  lesson."  a  high 
Soviet  official  told  me.  "And  tbat  lesson  can 
only  be  a  dose  of  the  same  medl  cine.  It  won't 
be  long  before  the  Egyptians  are  capable  of 
bombing  targets  in  Israel  the  way  Israel 
bombs  targets  in  Egypt.  Then,  hopefully. 
Israel  will  at  last  realize  that  this  war  must 
be  stopped  and  the  occupied  teirltorles  evac- 
uated." What  would  happen.  I  asked,  if  the 
Israelis  shot  down  Soviet  pilots?  "We  are  a 
major  power — a  superpower  as  y  ou  Americans 
call  us — and  superpowers  do  not  like  to  be 
humiliated."  he  replied.  "In  thut  respect,  we 
are  no  different  from  the  United  States.  If 
Israel  wishes '  to  escalate,  we  cfin  also  esca- 
late " 

There  is  no  question  that  khe  Russians 
mean  business,  as  even  the  Tgyptlans  are 
finding  out.  When  the  Sovle^  discovered 
that  Israeli  reconnaissance  places  had  been 
sneaking  through  Egyptian  rad^  on  the  tall 
of  civilisn  passenger  flights,  tljey  ordered  a 
detour  of  all  Incoming  traffic  through  Matruh. 
300  miles  northwest  of  Cairo  in  the  Medi- 
terranean coast.  When  they  fo^nd.  to  their 
further  exasperation,  that  th4  detour  was 
falling  to  deter  Israel's  long-range  Phantoms, 
which  still  showed  up  on  rada|-  scanners  as 
part  of  the  blip  of  civilian  airliners,  they 
asked  the  Egyptians  to  drastlcs(ly  reduce  aU 
civilian  flights.  Cairo  demurred,  arguing  that 
it  could  not  afford  to  lose  contact  with  the 
outside  world. 

TtACr 

Th*  Russians  have  aJso  takeii  over  a  vast 
tract  between  Matruh  and  the  L  Ibyan  border. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

putting  a  Soviet  general  In  command.  Rus- 
sian dredgers  are  deepening  the  harbor  at 
Matruh.  And  the  Soviet  Deputy  Defense  Min- 
ister and  naval  chief  of  staff  have  put  the 
arm  on  Nasser  to  persuade  Libya's  Col.  Muam- 
mar  Kaddafi  to  give  the  Soviets  naval  facili- 
ties at  Tobruk  and  an  air  base  at  El  Adem — 
both  recently  evacuated  by  the  British.  En- 
couraged by  the  French  to  resist,  Kaddafi  is 
said  to  be  equivocating.  He  told  Nasser  dur- 
ing an  all-night  session  in  Cairo  that  he 
didn't  get  rid  of  the  Americans  and  the 
British  to  turn  his  country  over  to  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Such  qualms  are  shared  by  many  educated 
Egyptians,  as  well.  Says  a  Cairo  Journalist: 
"How  we  will  ever  get  rid  of  (the  Russians] 
Is  a  question  we  ask  each  other  all  the  time." 
In  fact,  there  are  various  signs  that  the  Soviet 
presence  in  Egypt  is  getting  to  be  a  little  too 
close  for  political  comfort.  In  a  classic  bal- 
ancing act.  Nasser  recently  revamped  his 
Cabinet,  moving  several  well-known  anti- 
communists  into  Important  positions.  And 
the  Egyptian  President's  long-waged  cam- 
paign against  internal  Communists  still 
shows  no  sign  of  slackening. 

STAXX 

Even  so,  the  Soviets  have  made  their  In- 
tentions clear :  they  will  not  let  the  Egyptians 
go  down  to  defeat  again,  even  if  they  have 
to  run  the  country  themselves  to  prevent  it. 
Why  has  Moscow  moved  as  far  and  as  fast 
as  it  has?  Most  veteran  diplomats  In  Cairo 
feel  the  Soviets  had  no  choice.  After  fifteen 
years  of  heavy  Investment,  they  could  not 
afford  to  see  Nasser's  regime  go  down  the 
drain — a  distinct  i>o6slbillty  had  Israel's  deep 
{penetration  raids  into  Egypt's  heartland 
gone  on  unabated.  Further  humiliation  in 
Egypt  could  also  have  had  dire  consequences 
for  the  men  in  the  Kremlin — the  same  men 
who  kicked  out  Nikita  Khrushchev,  in  part 
for  the  humiliation  Russia  suffered  in  the 
Cuban  missile  showdown  in  1062.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  Egypt  has  now  become  as  important 
to  Moscow  as  Czechoslovakia  was  in  1968. 
and  the  Russians  are  determined  to  keep 
their  stake  alive. 

Most  observers  agree  that  the  next  move 
is  up  to  Israel  A  direct  confrontation  with 
the  Soviets  has  always  been  Defense  Min- 
ister Moshe  Dayan's  most  chilling  nightmare. 
The  only  reason  he  hesitated  about  the  Go- 
lan attack  at  the  end  of  the  six-day  war 
was  becavise  of  the  number  of  Soviet  ad- 
visers reported  to  be  with  Syrian  troops  on 
the  heights.  But  how  much  longer  can  the 
confrontation  be  avoided?  Israel  can  slow 
down  the  new  Soviet  commitment,  but  it 
cannot  turn  that  commitment  back.  If  Israel 
resumes  the  attack  on  Egypt's  heartland,  the 
Rtissians  will  be  drawn  promptly  into  the 
fighting.  But  to  leave  the  Nile  Delta  alone 
can  only  mean,  from  the  Israeli  viewpoint, 
that  Egyptian  preparations  for  a  major  new 
offensive  will  move  ahead  with  impunity. 
Suddenly,  the  long-promised  Arab  counter- 
attack has  shifted  from  the  realm  of  fantasy 
to  the  realm  of  a  distinct  possibility. 
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In  Iskael:  Cmtnx  Deaths,  Gbave  Doubts 

What  stung  the  average  Israeli  most  pain- 
fully last  week  was  not  the  threatening  Rus- 
sian presence  in  Egypt  but  events  closer  to 
home.  Only  two  weeks  ago.  the  Israeli  Army 
launched  a  massive  search-and-destroy  op- 
eration into  southern  Lebanoo  in  an  attempt 
to  disrupt  a  string  of  guerrilla  bases  there. 
But  then  after  the  presumably  successful 
Israeli  foray,  the  guerrillas  struck  back — and 
in  a  particular  ruthless  way.  Their  target  was 
an  Israeli  school  bus  that  ran  each  day  along 
a  country  road  near  the  Lebanese  border 
Hiding  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  the  Arabs 
walt«d  until  the  bus  was  only  20  yards  away, 
then  fired  four  basooka  shells  directly  Into 
the  passing  vehicle.  By  the  time  rescue  crews 
arrived,   eight   Israeli   schoolchlldren.  three 


teachers  and  the  bus  driver  lay  dead  in  the 
bloody  wreckage. 

At  the  funeral  service  for  the  children. 
Deputy  Premier  Yigal  Allon  warned:  "ITie 
arm  of  Israel's  army  is  very  long,  and  its 
blows  are  heavy,  and  those  responsible  for 
this  crime  will  pay  for  it."  In  a  sense,  the 
bus  Incident  symbolized  Israel's  central  frus- 
tration. For  although  the  Jewish  state  has 
demonstrated  time  and  again  its  stunning 
tactical  ingenuity  ( as  in  the  recent  raid  into 
Lebanon ) ,  Its  over-ail  strategy  of  bludgeon- 
ing the  Arabs  into  passivity  has  proved  a 
complete  failure.  Now,  as  a  result  of  the  ma- 
jor Soviet  buildup  in  Egypt.  Israel  is  faced 
with  the  chilling  prospect  that  even  its  tacti- 
cal superiority  may  eventually  be  challenged 
along  the  Suez  Canal.  From  Jerusalem.  News- 
week correspondent  Michael  Elklns  reports  on 
the  Israeli  dilemma: 

Few  Israeli  officials  would  agree — and  none 
publicly — that  the  Israeli  deep-penetration 
raids  earlln-  this  year  into  the  Nile  Delta 
heartland  provoked,  or  even  contributed  to, 
the  Russian  decision  to  escalate  their  mili- 
tary involvement  In  Egypt.  But  that  view  Is 
held  by  many  foreign  observers  and — pri- 
vately— by  some  prominent  Israelis.  And  It 
was  all  too  fH?parent  that  Foreign  Minister 
Abba  Eban  himself  was  none  too  happy  with 
the  raids.  Publicly,  he  supported  them  as  a 
necessary  response  to  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser's 
war  of  attrition.  But  in  Cabinet  meetings  he 
proposed  to  his  fellow  ministers  that  the 
raids  be  stopped  in  exchange  for  an  Egyptian 
agreement — even  a  tacit  one — to  reinstate 
the  ceasefire  along  the  canal.  It  may  have 
been  unlikely  that  Nasser  would  have  agreed, 
but  in  any  event  Eban's  associates  voted  him 
down. 


REMOVING  THE  TAX  EXEMPTIONS 
OP  UNIVERSITIES 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHX78XTT8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  find  no  pleasure  in  having  to 
include  the  following  letter  In  the  Rec- 
ord. This  letter  concerns  actions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  I  find  ap- 
palling and  reprehensible.  The  IRS  has 
made  known  that  it  is  considering  re- 
moving the  tax  exemptions  of  universi- 
ties which  allow  students  to  participate 
in  campaigns  this  fall.  The  ramifications 
of  this  are  profound.  My  letter  of  protest 
to  Commissioner  Thrower  of  the  IRS 
outlines  some  of  the  detrimental  effects 
that  the  IRS  decision  to  terminate  tax 
exemptions  would  have. 

The  foundation  of  our  country  is  em- 
bedded in  our  educational  system  and 
our  building  blocks  of  the  future  are  de- 
pendent on  this  foundation.  Such  threats 
by  the  IRS  are  appalling  and  could  cause 
unparalleled  harm. 

The  Implied  threat  of  the  IRS  to  re- 
move tax  exemptions  would  force  the  iml- 
versities  into  a  corner.  The  universities 
either  would  be  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  having  to  close — no  university  could 
operate  for  long  without  the  tax  exemp- 
tion— or  would  be  compelled  to  prohibit 
students  from  campaigning.  Neither  pros- 
pect Is  acceptable.  The  latter  would  be 
disastrous  because  academic  freedom 
would  be  curtailed. 

If  the  IRS  is  trying  to  politically  black- 
mail the  universities,  it  is  essential  that 
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public  attention  be  called  to  this.  This 
veiled  threat  must  be  exposed,  and  the 
IRS  must  state  its  intentions  Immediately 
to  the  public. 
The  letter  follows : 

CONGBESS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

House  op  REPRESCNTArrvEs. 
Washington,  D.C..  June  25,  1970. 
Mr.  Randolph  W.  Thro  web 
CommUsicmer,  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  DC. 

De.^r  Commissioner:  I  understand  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  considering 
the  possibility  cf  lifting  tax  exemptions  for 
Universities  that  allow  students  two  weeks 
this  fall  to  campaign.  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  distaste  for  such  political  intimi- 
dation. As  we  know.  Universities  receive  their 
tax-exempt  status  because  they  are  educa- 
tional institutions.  Since  the  Universities  as 
institutions  have  not  committed  themselves 
politically,  the  Universities  in  no  way  sug- 
gest a  threat  to  the  educational  atmosphere. 
Furthermore,  the  students  are  not  taking 
time  "off"  instead,  they  are  sacrificing  one 
week  of  summer  vacation  and  one  week  of 
Christmas  vacation  to  provide  two  weeks  of 
their  own  time  to  campaign.  Moreover,  cam- 
paigning Is  an  educational  experience  recom- 
mended for  years  In  political  science  courses 
I  have  often  found  that  students  gain  mora 
practical  experience  by  participating  in  such 
programs  than  they  would  by  studying  the 
m-ichlnery  of  government  in  school. 

The  ms  has  known  of  the  possibiUty  for 
nearly  two  months  that  Universities  were 
considering  making  changes  in  the  academic 
cilendar  to  provide  a  period  of  two  weeks 
for  students  to  campaign.  If  the  IRS  were 
contemplating  a  decision  to  remove  the  tax 
exemption  for  Universities  which  allow  stu- 
dents to  campaign  on  their  own  time,  the 
IRS  should  have  been  considerate  enough  to 
notify  the  Universities  Immediately.  By  wait- 
ing to  make  its  decision  public,  the  IRS  has 
created  abhorrent  problems  for  Universities. 
The  Universities  have  already  made  final 
changes  in  their  academic  calendar,  and  some 
students  have  made  commitments  to  cam- 
paign. It  would  have  been  fair  to  the  Uni- 
versities had  the  IRS  made  Us  decision  known 
prior  to  any  plans  contemplated  by  the  Uni- 
versities and  students  with  respect  to  cam- 
paigning. 

The  IRS.  by  refusing  to  make  known  Its 
position,  has  put  a  sword  of  Damocles  over 
the  heads  of  college  administrators  and  stu- 
dents. If  the  IRS  had  waived  this  tax  exemp- 
tion status  one  or  two  months  ago,  the  Uni- 
versities would  have  had  the  benefit  of  a 
Judicial  decision  on  the  legality  of  such  a 
removal.  Moreover,  the  students  would  have 
rulings  on  two  Issues — arrangements  to  use 
college  facilities  and  tislng  their  own  time 
to  campaign.  If  the  action  contemplated  by 
the  IRS  is  a  veiled  threat  to  keep  students 
In  school  instead  of  campaigning,  I  would 
consider  it  deplorable. 

It  is  ironic  and  inconsistent  for  students 
to  be  encouraged,  on  one  hand,  to  participate 
in  politics  and  are  told  that  established  po- 
litical institutions  can  be  used  as  vehicles 
for  positive  change,  while  students  are  told, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Universities  may  lose 
their  tax-exempt  status  because  students 
are  campaigning  to  effectuate  change  through 
established  channels  within  the  political 
system.  Congress  has  striven  hard  to  instill 
trust  In  the  students  of  today  by  passing  the 
18  year  old  vote.  By  waiving  the  tax  exemp- 
tion of  Universities,  the  IRS  would  do  much 
to  dismantle  the  faith  and  confidence  we 
have  attempted,  and  I  think  successfully,  to 
establish. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely. 

TnoMAS  P.  OTtau..  Jr  , 

Member  of  Congress. 
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WHAT  IS  TREASON? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Black 
Panthers,  in  urging  a  Revolutionary  Peo- 
ple's ConstltutionEd  Convention  to  write 
what  they  call  a  new  constitution,  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  dupes  of  a  few  white 
left  wingers  who  are  attempting  to  create 
a  public  image  that  they  are  moderate 
middle-of-the-roaders. 

What  is  treason?  Consider  the  use  of 
a  national  monument  in  our  Nation's 
Capital,  by  a  little  band  of  mercenary 
seditionists,  to  denounce  our  people  and 
our  Government  and  scream : 

For  the  salvation,  liberation,  and  freedom 
of  our  people,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  either 
kill  or  die ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  a  news  accoimt 
entitled  "A  White  Party  for  Black  Pan- 
thers," a  clipping  concerning  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  and  the  "Message  to 
America,"  by  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
follow  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  18,  1S70] 

A  White  Partt  for  Black  Pamthehs 

(By  Sally  Quinn  and  Hollle  West) 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fern  Wood  Mitchell  last  night 
gave  the  first  known  white -sponsored  bene- 
fit cocktail  party  In  Washington  for  the  Black 
Panther  Defense  Fund. 

The  middle-aged  chemist  and  bis  wife 
threw  the  party  at  their  sp€u:loti8  red  brick 
bouse  at  3834  FvUton  St.  NW. 

Although  this  was  the  first  known  party 
for  Black  Panthers  In  Washington,  there 
have  been  several  parties  for  the  Panthers  in 
other  cities,  particularly  New  York. 

Last  January,  conductor  Leonard  Bernstein 
and  his  wife.  Felicia,  threw  a  party  to  raise 
money  for  the  Panthers  Defense  Fund  at 
their  Fifth  Avenue  apartment.  100  socialites, 
artists,  musicians  and  members  of  the  Jet 
set  flocked  to  the  Bernsteins  to  henr  the 
Panthers  speak,  munch  roquefort  morsels, 
and  drop  thousands  of  dollars  Into  the  hat 
for  the  Defense  Fund. 

The  party  was  reported  In  the  papers  and 
the  Bernsteins  were  beseiged  with  mail.  The 
party  also  prompted  New  York  Magazine  to 
devote  an  entire  June  issue  to  an  article  by 
writer  Tom  Wolfe  exploring  the  phenomena 
he  labeled  "Radical  Chic." 

The  Mitchells'  party  had  few  parallels  with 
the  Bernsteins'  party.  It  was  for  the  Pan- 
thers and  it  was  hosted  by  middle-class  and 
middle-aged  whites.  But  the  whites  at  the 
Mitchells'  party  were  not  the  wealthy, 
Beautiful-People  types  that  graced  the  Bern- 
steins'. They  were  instead,  people  for  whom 
commitment  to  a  cause  is  a  more  serious 
business.  Some  wera  dedicated  members  of 
SANE.  Some  had  worked  in  the  civil  rights 
movement.  None  was  wealthy. 

The  printed  invitations  to  the  party  were 
sent  out  to  more  than  a  hundred  friends. 
On  the  cover  was  a  grimacing  black  man 
with  a  raised  arm,  clinched  first  and  a  brok- 
en chain  on  his  wrist.  The  Invitation  prom- 
ised the  appearance  of  Panthers  David  Hll- 
llard,  chief  of  staff;  Big  Man,  minister  of 
Information,  and  Jim  WilUams  and  Willie 
Dawklns,  members  of  the  Washington  Pan- 
thers. 

"This  is  not  Lennie's."  and  hostess  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  referring  to  the  Bernstein  party. 
"We're  not  serving  roquefort  morsels  to- 
night." The  Panthen  are   worried  for  the 
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sake  of  their  brothers  who  are  In  jail,  aoit 
so  are  we.  This  is  not  a  social  event — It's  a 
way  to  raise  some  bread." 

The  medium-height  Mn.  Ifitchell  wore 
a  beige  robe  with  a  native  band  woven  sash 
over  one  shoulder  and  sandals.  Her  gray  hair 
was  professionally  coiffed. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  was  active  in  the  peace  group 
SANE  (National  Committee  for  a  S&ne  Nu- 
clear Policy)  several  years  ago. 

She  said:  "We  are  early  flftylah  people. 
We're  sincere.  My  husband  Is  a  native  of 
Alabama.  That  means  he  ain't  no  radical. 
When  the  news  came  that  Pearl  Harbor 
had  been  bombed,  be  wsa  one  of  the  first 
to  volunteer.  That's  the  kind  of  man  be  Is. 
We  came  to  this  kind  of  thing  through 
the  peace  movement.  It  sounds  pretty  pe- 
culiar— a  guy  working  for  a  large  company 
and  doing  this  kind  of  thing.  I  grew  up  In 
Washington.  My  parents  read  the  Reader's 
Digest.  I  have  impeccable  credentials.  I'm  a 
straight  lady,  you  know  what  I  mean.  I  take 
baths." 

Mitchell,  a  tall  dlstlngulahed  gentleman 
with  long  gray  and  curly  sideburns,  works 
for  the  W.  R.  Grace  and  Co.  In  Clarksvllle, 
Md.  He  declined  to  disclose  the  nature  of 
bis  wcffk. 

"We  used  to  work  for  SANE,  but  now  that's 
like  kicking  a  de«Kl  horse." 

At  midday  yesterday,  the  hostess,  Mre. 
Mitchell,  had  no  objections  to  having  the 
fund -raiser  covered  by  the  press.  Indeed,  In- 
vitations had  gone  out  to  several  members  of 
t^e  press.  But  the  benefit  organizer  and  for- 
mer 1966-67  chairman  of  SANE.  Mrs.  Gabri- 
elle  Edgcomb,  had  second  thoughts  and  sug- 
gested the  Panthers  be  consulted.  Panther 
Charles  Bronson.  contacted  by  phone  at  the 
National  Committee  to  Combat  Fascism,  In- 
dicated tbat  there  should  be  no  coverage. 

The  party,  which  was  to  be  from  6  to  8 
p.m.,  drew  only  about  20  to  30  gue&ts,  mod- 
estly dressed,  and  the  only  sign  of  wealth 
was  a  glass  Jar  full  of  dollar  bill  contribu- 
tions on  the  bar,  which  was  manned  by  a 
white  bartender.  Pots  of  fern,  which  the  Fern 
Wood  Mitchells  grow,  hung  from  the  celling 
in  the  dining  room  where  the  bar  was  set  up. 

They  included  one  of  the  Chicago  Seven. 
Rennle  Davis,  and  bis  brother  Dick  and 
Milton  Kotler,  a  fellow  at  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies. 

Rasbid  Aalloway,  formerly  with  the  Slerre 
Leone  foreign  service  and  cousin  of  John  J. 
Akar,  the  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  from  the 
Slerre  Leone;  Austin  Scott,  reporter  with  the 
Associated  Press,  and  Fred  Oale.  former  disc 
Jockey  wrltb  radio  station  WWDC.  They  all 
wore  conventional  dress  and  ties.  The  women 
were  In  long  Indian  prints  or  simple  minis. 

At  7:45  p.m.  several  Panthers  arrived.  In- 
cluding WUlle  Dawklns,  and  deputy  minister 
of  Information  and  editor  of  the  Black  Pan- 
ther newspaper.  Big  Man. 

Many  Panthers  from  all  over  the  country 
are  converging  on  Washington  for  a  mass 
rally  that  will  take  place  Friday  at  Lincoln 
Temple  Congregational  Chureh. 

Willie  Dawklns,  In  a  white  knit  T-shirt 
and  striped  trousers,  accompanied  by  an 
unidentified  Panther  in  a  blue  body  shirt, 
black  vest  and  trousers  spoke  to  the  press. 

"We  dont  welcome  you,"  be  said.  "We 
don't  consider  this  event  newsworthy.  There 
has  been  a  news  blackout  on  the  Panthers 
and  the  press  are  only  the  ideological  lackeys 
for  the  man.  I  certainly  share  this  view  with 
Dr.  MltcbeU. 

"You  (the  press)  have  made  your  own 
shoe  and  ^u're  going  to  wear  It. 

"Why  do  you  come  here  to  the  mother 
country  to  talk  to  tis.  Why  dont  you  go  down 
there  to  where  our  oppression  really  is.  You 
are  more  concerned  with  where  our  resources 
come  from.  Why  don't  you  write  about  om 
brothers  down  on  death  row." 

With  that,  WUUe  Dawklns  made  an  Indig- 
nant exit. 
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Tm   so   sorry."   said   Dr.   Mllfchell 
really  are  very  serious.  But  the;: 
bridge   we've   got.   you    understjind 
our  only  means  of  commtinlcatlon. 
the  only  goddam  blacks  who 
thing." 
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[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  (Ia.)  jState-Tlmes. 

May  8.  1970] 

Hoovni  Attacks  Black  P^nthtbs 

(By  William  Barton 

Washihoton. — FBI      Director 
Hoover  says  law  enforcement 
not  to  blame  for  confrontations 
Black  Panther  party  and  {xillce 

Testimony  released  today  by 
propria tlons  subcommittee  quolled 
saying    police    in    several    cities 
"wrongly   accused  of  harassment 
well    mtentloned    but    uni: 
echoing    outright    lies 
Panthers. 

"A  free  society  Is  In  trouble 
propaganda  so  overshadows 
the  rule  of  law  Is  Jeopardised,' 
in  his  testimony  March  5. 

Although  Hoover  strongly 
In  each  Instance,  a  special  fede^ 
tlon  Is  srill  tinder  way  In  connecjtlon 
fatal  shootings  of  two  Black 
December  by  Chicago  police. 

But     Hoover     attributed 
clashes  in  both  Chicago  and 
the    militant    black    organization 
hatred  of  and  vindictive  hysteria 
cal  police." 

He  described  the  Panthers  aa 
tremlst   organization"   consisting 
"hoodlum-type  revolutionaries 
pile  weapons,  espouse  Marxist 
trlnes  and  terrorize  black 

While   condemning   the 
also  attacked  "prominent 
he   said,   have  made 
tlons"  to  legal  defense  funds 
bers  accused  of  crimes 

SPECinCAIXT    NAmi) 

Specifically,  he  named  compoier 
Leonard  Bernstein,  film  direct*^ 
Inger,  black  entertainer  Dick 
wives  of  orchestra  leader  Petei 
film  director  Sidney  Lumet. 

"Let  us  clear  away  the  rhetirlc  and  con- 
fusion piirposely  generated  t<  shroud  the 
Black  Panther  Issue  and  get  It  back  into 
proper  perspective,"  Hoover  sagd. 
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MxaaAGS  To  Ameeica 
(Delivered  on  the  lOTth  annl^rsary  of  the 

Emancipation  Proclamation 

too,     D.C.,     Oi^ltol     of     Baiylon.     World 

Racism,   and   Imperialism   Jpne   19,   1970. 

by  the  Black  Panther  Party) 

As  oppressed  people  held  captive  within 
the  confines  of  the  Fascist -Imperialist  United 
States  of  America,  we  Black  Americans  take 
a  dim  view  of  the  position  ttiat  we,  as  a 
people,  find  ourselves  in  at  the 
the  7th  decade  of  the  Twentleh  Century. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  very  dangerous 
world-situation.  White  America  has  always 
adhered  to  a  very  racist  attitude  in  its  policy 
towards  people  who  have  color, 
true  In  the  past  emd  it  Is  true 
very  clearly  that  whereas  Wtilte  America 
has  escalated  its  policy  of  repreislon  and  con- 
tainment of  Black  people  Inside  the  United 
States  Itself,  on  a  world  scal^. 
States  Is  playing  the  leading 
nlzlng  the  White  race  against 
the  world  who  have  a  color.  Fesolving  con- 
tradictions between  White  Pritestants  and 
White  Catholics,  between  Wh 
and  White  Jews,  between  Wh^te  Capitalists 
and  White  Communists,  be^tween  White 
Eastern  Europ>eans  and  Wlilte  Western 
Europeans,  between  White  Ar(  heo-Colonlal- 
ists  and  White  Neo-Colonlall  sts,  wherever 
we  look,  the  picture  Is  one  ind  the  same. 
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White  racist  America,  which  domestically 
has  adopted  thj  policy  of  open  fascism  In 
order  to  put  down  the  uprisings  of  oppressed 
people  of  ccdor  and  those  Tew  Whites  who 
take  a  stand  against  the  grizzly  reality  of  the 
Babylonian  scene,  this  same  White  racist 
America  has  projected  Its  domestic  racist 
perspective  onto  the  international  scene  and 
has  organized  world  Imperialism  along  racists 
lines.  Within  the  domestic  confines  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  we  see  clearly  that 
a  well-planned,  calculated  Fascist  Oenocidal 
Conspiracy  Is  being  Implemented  against  our 
f)eople. 

Black  people  within  the  domestic  confines 
of  the  U.S.A.  have  reached  another  cross 
road.  This  Is  a  time  for  the  most  serious 
decisions  that  we.  as  a  people,  have  ever 
been  called  upon  to  make.  The  decisions  that 
we  make  in  our  time,  the  actions  that  we 
take  or  fall  to  take,  will  determine  whether 
we,  as  a  people,  will  survive  or  fall  victims  to 
genocldal  extermination  at  the  hands  of  the 
Fascist  Majority  which  the  Nixon  clique  are 
rapidly  mobilizing  into  a  beastly  vlgUante 
weapon  to  be  uzUeashed  against  us. 

THX  TT.S.A.    MONSTEB 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  a  barbaric 
organization  controlled  and  operated  by 
avaricious,  sadistic,  blood-thirsty  thieves. 
The  United  States  of  America  Is  the  Number 
One  exploiter  and  oppressor  of  the  peoples 
of  the  whole  world.  The  inhuman  capitalistic 
system  which  defines  the  core  of  reality  of 
the  U.S.A.,  Is  the  root  of  the  evil  that  baa 
polluted  the  very  fabric  of  existence  within 
the  U.S.A.  Exploitation  of  man  by  man;  the 
rule  of  man  over  man  Instead  of  the  rule  of 
the  laws  of  Human  Rights  and  Justice;  sav- 
age wars  of  aggression,  mass  murder,  geno- 
cide, and  shameless  slaughter  of  the  people 
of  the  world;  Impudent,  arrogant  White 
Racism;  and  a  naked,  brasen  attempt  to  per- 
petuate White  Supremacy  on  a  world  scale — 
these  are  a  few  of  the  unsavory  characteris- 
tics of  the  U.S.A.  Monster  with  which  we  have 
to  deal. 

We  did  not  ask  for  this  situation.  We  did 
not  create  it.  And  we  do  not  prefer  It  but  we 
must  destl  with  It. 

THE    EMANdFATION    PKOCLAMATION 

Today.  June  19th,  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  Issuance  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
cf  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  during 
the  Civil  War.  officially  dated  January  1, 
1863.  The  end  result  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  supposed  to  be  the  free- 
dom and  liberation  of  Black  people  from  the 
cruel  shackles  of  chattel  slavery.  And  yet,  100 
and  7  years  later,  today.  Black  people  still 
are  not  free.  Where  Is  that  freedom  sup- 
posedly granted  to  our  people  by  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  and  guaranteed  to 
us  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

Is  it  m  the  many  "Civil  Rights  Bills"  that 
have  been  passed  to  try  to  hide  the  Irrele- 
vance of  the  Constitution  for  Black  People? 

Is  It  In  the  blood-shed  and  lives  lost  by 
Black  People  when  America  brings  "Law  and 
Order"  to  the  ghetto  in  the  same  fashion  and 
by  those  same  forces  that  export  "Freedom 
and  Democracy"  to  Korea,  to  Vietnam,  to 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America? 

Is  It  the  right  to  "political  activity"  when 
I'le  U.S.A.  attempts  to  legally  murder  Bobby 
.""ale.  Chairman  of  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
fcr  his  political  beliefs? 

Where  was  that  right  when  brother  Mal- 
co'm  was  murdered,  when  Martin  Luther 
K  ng  was  gunned  down? 

Where  is  Freedom  when  a  peoples  right  to 
"Freedom  of  Speech"  is  denied  to  the  point 
of  murder?  When  attempts  at  "Freedom  of 
the  I»ress"  brings  bombings  and  lynchlngs? 

Where  Is  Freedom  when  the  right  to  "i>eace- 
fuUy  assemble"  brings  on  massacres?  Where 
is  our  right  to  "keep  and  bear  arms"  when 
Black  People  are  attacked  by  the  Racist 
Gestapo  of  America?  Where  is  "religious 
freedom"  when  places  of  worship  become  the 
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scene  of  shoot-Ins  and  bomb-ins?  Where  Is 
the  right  to  vote  "regardless  of  race  or  color" 
when  murder  takes  place  at  the  voting  polls? 
Are  we  free  when  we  are  not  even  secure 
from  being  savagely  murdered  In  our  sleep 
by  policemen  who  stand  blatantly  before 
the  world  but  yet  go  unpunished?  Is  that 
".  .  .  equal  protection  of  the  laws"?  The 
empty  promise  of  the  Constitution  to  "es- 
tablish Justice"  lies  exposed  to  the  world 
by  the  reality  of  Black  Peoples'  existence. 
For  400  years  now.  Black  people  have  suf- 
fered an  unbroken  chain  of  abuse  at  the 
hands  of  White  America.  For  400  years  we 
have  been  treated  as  America's  footstool. 
This  fact  is  so  clear  that  it  requires  no 
argumentation. 

THE    CONSTmmON 

The  Constitution  of  the  U.S.A.  does  not 
and  never  has  protected  our  people  or  guar- 
anteed to  us  those  lofty  Ideals  enshrined 
within  it.  When  the  Constitution  was  first 
adopted  we  were  held  as  slaves.  We  were  held 
in  slavery  under  the  Constitution.  We  have 
suffered  every  form  of  indignity  and  imposi- 
tion under  the  Constitution,  from  economic 
exploitation,  political  subjugation,  to  physi- 
cal extermination. 

We  need  no  further  evidence  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  have  had 
our  Human  Rights  denied  and  violated  per- 
petually under  this  Constitution — for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  As  a  people,  we  have  re- 
ceived neither  the  Equal  Protection  of  the 
Laws  nor  Due  Process  of  Law.  Where  Human 
Rights  are  being  daily  violated  there  is 
denial  of  Due  Process  of  Law  and  there  Is  no 
Equal  Protection  of  the  Law.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  does  not  guarantee 
and  protect  our  Bksonomic  Rights,  or  our 
Political  Rights,  nor  our  Social  Rights.  It 
does  not  even  guarantee  and  protect  our 
most  basic  Human  Right,  the  right  to  live! 

IMPLEMENTING    POINT    NO.     10    OT    THE    BLACK 
PANTHEB   PARTY  PLATFORM  AND   PROGRAM 

Point  No.  10  Of  the  Black  Panther  Party's 
Platform  and  Program  addresses  Itself  to  the 
question  of  the  National  Destiny  of  Black 
people.  We  feel  that.  In  practical  terms.  It  is 
time  for  Black  people  as  a  whole  to  address 
their  attention  to  the  question  of  our  Na- 
tional Destiny. 

Black  people  can  no  longer  either  respect 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  look  to  it  with  hope, 
or  live  under  It.  The  Constitution  Is  the  so- 
cial contract  that  binds  the  American  people 
together  Into  a  sovereign  nation  and  defines 
authority  and  the  distribution  of  power, 
rights,  and  privileges.  By  shoving  the  Consti- 
tution aside,  rendering  It  null  and  void.  In 
order  to  carry  out  fascist  oppression  and  re- 
pression of  Black  people,  the  fascists  have,  by 
that  very  fact,  destroyed  even  the  false  foun- 
dations of  authority  In  this  society.  We  live 
in  a  lawless  society  where  racist  pigs  have 
usurped  the  Legislative,  Judicial,  and  Execu- 
tive branches  of  government  and  perverted 
them  towards  the  prosperity  of  their  private 
Interests.  We  repudiate,  most  emphatically, 
all  documents.  Laws,  Conventions,  and  Prac- 
tices that  allow  this  sorry  state  of  affairs  to 
exist — Including  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

For  us,  the  case  Is  absolutely  clear:  Black 
people  have  no  future  within  the  present 
structure  of  power  and  authority  In  the 
United  States  under  the  present  Constitu- 
tion. For  us,  also,  the  alternatives  are  abso- 
lutely clear:  the  present  structure  of  pKJwer 
and  authority  In  the  United  States  must  be 
radically  changed  or  we,  as  a  people,  must 
extricate  ourselves  from  entanglement  with 
the  United  SUtes. 

If  we  are  to  remain  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  then  we  must  have  a  new  Constitu- 
tion that  win  strictly  guarantee  our  Human 
Rights  to  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of 
Happiness,  which  Is  promised  but  not  deliv- 
ered by  the  present  Constitution.  We  shall 
not  accept  one  lota  less  than  this,  our  full, 
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unblemished  Human  Rights.  If  this  Is  not  to 
be.  If  we  cannot  make  a  new  arrangement 
within  the  United  States,  then  we  nave  no 
alternative  but  to  declare  ourselves  free  and 
Independent  of  the  United  States.  If  It  Is  our 
national  destiny  to  follow  the  latter  course, 
then  we  must  declare  ourselves  into  self- 
governing  machinery,  and  seek  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  freedom-loving  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  Black  Panther  Party  fully  realizes  that 
the  two  roads  upon  to  us  as  set  forth  above 
involve  monumental  undertakings.  But  we 
are  trapped  in  a  monstrous  situation  that  re- 
quires a  monumental  solution.  And  no  task, 
however  great.  Is  too  much  to  deal  with  when 
the  very  welfare,  survival,  and  national  des- 
tiny of  our  people  are  at  stake.  Having  al- 
ready struggled  up  from  the  dismal  depths 
of  chattel  slavery,  no  obstacles  can  be  too 
high  for  us  to  surmount  in  order  to  liberate 
our  people  and  take  back  the  freedom  and 
security  that  was  taken  away  from  us  and 
denied  us  for  so  long. 

CALL    FOR    A    REVOLUTIONARY    PEOPLE'S 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

The  hour  Is  late  and  the  situation  Is  des- 
perate. As  a  nation,  America  Is  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  greatest  crisis  In  Its  history. 
The  Black  Panther  Party  believes  that  the 
American  p>eople  are  capable  of  rising  to  the 
task  which  history  has  laid  before  the  nation. 
We  believe  that  the  American  people  are 
capable  of  rejecting  the  fascist  solution  to 
the  national  crisis  which  the  fascist  Nixon 
clique,  the  George  Wallaces',  Lester  Mad- 
doxes',  Ronald  Reagans',  Splro  Agnews",  etc. 
hold  out  to  the  people. 

We  therefore,  call  for  a  revolutionary  peo- 
ple's constitutional  convention,  to  be  con- 
vened by  the  American  people,  to  write  a 
new  Constitution  that  will  guarantee  and 
delu'er  to  every  American  citizen  the  in- 
violable human  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness! 

We  call  upon  the  American  people  to  rise 
up,  repudiate,  and  restrain  the  forces  of 
fascism  that  are  now  rampant  in  the  land 
and  which  are  the  only  real  obstacles  stand- 
ing between  us  and  a  rational  resolution  of 
the  national  crisis. 

We  believe  that  Black  people  are  not  the 
only  group  within  America  that  stands  in 
need  of  a  new  Constitution.  Other  oppressed 
ethnic  groups,  the  youth  of  America,  women, 
young  men  who  are  slaughtered  as  cannon 
fodder  In  mad,  avaricious  wars  of  aggression, 
our  neglected  elderly  people  all  have  an 
Interest  in  a  new  Constitution  that  will  guar- 
antee us  a  society  In  which  Hiunan  Rights 
are  supreme  and  Justice  Is  assured  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion. For  it  Is  only  through  this  means  that 
America,  as  a  nation,  can  live  together  In 
peace  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  the  world 
over.  Only  through  this  means  can  the 
present  character  of  America,  the  purveyor 
of  exploitation,  misery,  death,  and  wanton 
destruction  all  over  the  planet  earth,  be 
changed. 

WARNING    TO    AMERICA 

We  are  from  25  to  30  million  strong,  and 
we  are  armed.  And  we  are  conscious  of  our 
situation.  And  we  are  determined  to  change 
It.  And  we  are  unafraid.  Because  we  have 
our  guarant«e.  If  the  American  people,  as  a 
whole,  do  not  rise  up,  reverse  the  present 
course  of  this  nation,  which,  if  unchecked, 
holds  out  only  fascist  repression  and  geno- 
cide for  Black  people,  then  we.  Black  i>eo- 
p!e.  will  be  forced  to  respond  with  a  form  of 
War  of  Salvation  that  In  the  chaos  cf  car- 
rying It  out  and  the  attempt  to  repress  It, 
will  gut  this  country  and  utterly  destroy  it. 
Before  we  accept  Genocide,  we  will  Inflict 
Total  Destruction  upon  Babylon. 

It  had  best  be  understood,  now,  that  the 
power  we  rely  upon  ultimately,  as  our  only 
guarantee  against  Genocide  at  the  hands 
of  the  Fascist  Majority,  is  our  strategic  abil- 
ity to  lay  this  country  In  ruins,  from  the 
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bottom  to  the  top.  If  forced  to  resort  to  this 
g^jarantee.  we  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

For  the  salvation,  liberation,  and  freedom 
of  our  people,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  either 
klU  or  die! 

All  power  to  the  people. 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON  SAYS 
WE  MUST  DO  MORE  FOR  VET- 
ERANS, THEIR  WIDOWS  AND 
DEPENDENTS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  hawah 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
must  have  been  10,000  speeches  delivered 
on  Memorial  Day,  1970.  No  doubt  some 
of  them  were  great  speeches.  But  one 
which  many  who  heard  believed  most 
thought-provoking,  was  delivered  by  our 
colleague  from  California,  the  Honorable 
Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Speaking  at  the  Nisei  Veterans'  Memo- 
rial Hall  in  Gardena,  Calif.,  at  the 
memorial  services  sponsored  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  Post  No.  1961, 
Congressman  Anderson  stressed  the  need 
for  doing  more  for  the  disabled  veterans, 
veterans'  widows,  and  their  dependent 
children.  In  pointing  out  the  dire  need 
in  which  many  disabled  veterans,  war 
widows  and  dependents  find  themselves, 
he  said,  "We  can  and  must  do  better." 

Underscoring  the  need  to  intensify  our 
quest  for  peace,  Congresbman  Anderson, 
told  his  primarily  Nisei  audience.  "We 
should  see  our  highest  glory,  not  so  much 
in  battlies  won  as  in  wars  prevented." 

Because  I  know  my  colleagues  and 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record  will 
be  as  impressed  as  I  was  by  the  thoughts 
as  expressed  by  Congressman  Andersc:i. 
I  submit  his  address  for  inclusion  in  tl 
Record  : 

Memorial    Day    Address    by    Conoressma/.- 
Glenn  M.  Andeeson 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  Mrs.  Anderson 
and  me  to  be  here  with  you  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Memorial  Day.  I  am  honored  to 
have    been    Invited    to    speak    with    you. 

It  is  on  this  day  that  we  stop,  reflect, 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  courage,  endurance, 
and  patriotism  of  those  brave  Americans  to 
whom  we  owe  the  most — those  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  whose  names 
are  written  indelibly  upon  every  battle  mon- 
ument. 

On  the  solemn  occasion  of  Memorial  Day, 
some  may  argue  that  Spring — such  a  pleas- 
ant time  of  year — Is  not  an  appropriate  time 
for  honoring  our  war  dead. 

I  cannot  accept  that  view.  In  observing 
Memorial  Day  on  the  finest  day  of  the  year, 
we  are  even  more  aware  of  the  fruits  of 
life  which  we  as  American  citizens  enjoy  and 
which  we  continue  to  enjoy  only  because  In 
every  period  of  our  history  there  have  been 
young  men  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  In 
defense  of  our  country  and  our  way  of  life. 

On  this  day.  we  are,  of  course,  reminded 
of  the  battles  fought.  Without  the  valor  of 
our  American  soldiers  and  regiments,  many 
of  these  wars  might  yet  be  In  full  progress. 
Such  regiments  as  the  442nd  Regimental 
Combat  Team — formed  In  early  1943  and 
composed  mainly  of  Japanese-Americans 
from  detention  camps  In  the  West — proved 
that  the  blood  of  all  citizens,  regardless  of 
their  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin 
runs  red.  This  unit,  which  was  credited  by 
General  MacArthur  with  saving  millions  of 


American  casualties  in  action  against  the 
enemy,  won  acclaim  as  the  most  decorated 
unit  In  American  history  for  Its  size  and 
length  of  service.  It  also  won  fame  as  "the 
Purple  Heart  regiment,"  for  Its  troops  suf- 
fered more  than  800%  casualties  In  terms  of 
Its  Initial  complement  of  troops. 

But  when  our  battles  are  over  and  when 
the  conflicts  are  concluded,  we  are  reminded 
on  this  day  that  the  American  people — so 
given  to  peace — are  a  people  who  have,  when 
aroused,  a  power  of  resistance  sufficient  to 
meet  any  need,  however  great.  Shake  them 
rudely,  or  menance  their  freedom  and  put 
them  in  fear,  and  there  Is  no  confronting 
them. 

Nor  can  we  fall,  on  this  Memorial  Day,  to 
be  reminded  of  our  own  Individual  service — 
such  as  It  was,  and  of  our  sons  and  com- 
rades— whose  honorable  discharges  were 
given  them  by  a  bullet  in  battle  or  fever  tn 
Jungles;  whose  bones  He  In  shallow  graves 
on  the  plains  of  Antletam,  on  the  craggy 
slopes  of  Midway,  in  the  mountains  of  Korea, 
on  the  bluffs  of  Normandy,  and  In  the  steam- 
ing Jungles  of  Plelku.  It  is  for  their  memory 
that  we  have  resolved  to  honor  them  each 
Memorial  Day — to  salute  them  martially 
with  the  roll  of  drums  and  thunder  of  can- 
nons— so  that  our  fallen  comrades  are  re- 
membered, and  will  never  be  forgotten — 
and  that  we  will  never  forget  what  they  did. 

I  come  today,  not  to  glorify  war — for  as  our 
own  General  Sherman  said:  "You  want  to 
know  what  war  Is?  War  Is  Hell." 

Anyone  who  has  seen  war  would  agree. 
True,  war  sometimes  devel<q>s  noble  and 
heroic  qualities  In  Individuals  or  a  people. 
But  war  Is  Hell  for  all  that  It  destructs — for 
all  that  It  wastes. 

We  fhould  see  our  highest  glory,  not  so 
much  In  battles  won  as  In  wars  prevented. 
By  seeking  to  influence  mankind — not  by 
heavy  artillery  and  nuclear  weapons — but  by 
good  example  and  wise  counsel.  In  doing 
this,  other  nations  will  Instinctively  turn 
to  us  as  their  mutual  friend  and  preserver  of 
peace. 

In  short,  our  manifest  destiny  rests  upon 
peace — peace  with  honor.  It  is  the  noblest 
nsp.ratlon  of  Americans  who  love  their 
country.  It  Is  for  this  cause  that  our  sons 
j.nd  oomrades  have  given  themselves  in 
b.Tttle. 

The  goal  of  peace,  and  the  achievements  of 
our  country  are  also  the  truest  monuments 
and  highest  tributes  we  can  pay  the  memory 
of  those  fallen  heroes  who  have  served  otir 
nation  so  weU.  For  their  contribution  towmrd 
saving  our  republic,  and  their  great  deeds 
and  duty,  so  nobly  completed.  wlU  never 
cease  to  be  prized  by  a  grateful  country. 

Tbeie  comes  to  mind  on  this  Memorial 
Day,  the  words  of  A^lKham  Lincoln:  "Let  us 
strive  on  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  orphan." 

Lincoln  was  reminding  us  that  It  was  not 
enough  that  we  should  merely  remember 
those  who  died  In  our  behalf.  We  have  an 
additional  obligation.  While  we  have  little 
power  to  repay  our  war  dead  directly,  we  can 
and  should  honor  them  by  making  certain 
that  we  have  adequately  provided  for  their 
families  and  for  their  comrades  who  survlvf . 

We  have  taken  some  steps  In  paying  this 
debt — but  we  must  realize  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Present  medical  care  Is  not 
adequate;  Present  levels  of  pensions  and 
compensation  are  not  sufficient;  educational 
assistance  benefits  are  not  at  a  level  to  cover 
the  cost  of  education. 

MXDKAL   CARS 

Our  Veterans  deserve  medical  care  of  the 
finest  quality.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that 
our  Veterans  hospitals  are  under  funded  and 
thus,  they  are  short  changing  our  service- 
men; That  a  lack  of  f\inds  results  in  a  lack 
of  trained  personnel,  a  lack  of  faculties,  and 
a  lack  of  adequate  treatment  due  to  over 
crowded  condition.  Therefore,  I  would 
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on  this  Memorial  Day  that  we  red(  <llcate  our 
■elves  m  Their  Memory  to  do  much  better. 
Approximately  3.1  million  veteians  are  re- 
ceiving either  a  pension  or  conpensatlon 
from  the  Veterans  Admlnlstratlo^.  80%  also 
receive  Social  Security  benefltsj  With  the 
combined  benefits  of  Social  Security,  Veter 
ans  Administration  pensions,  and  all  other 
outside  income,  about  Vi  of  our  iillglble  vet- 
erans— veterans  who  are  totally  d  Isabled  and 
have  no  dependents,  are  living  ob  less  than 
•300  a  month.  We  can  and  mu«^do  better. 
A  veteran's  wldour,  who  Is  recewlng  a  pen- 
sion on  the  basis  of  need.  Is  In  [even  worse 
financial  condition.  Half  of  the  eilglble  wid- 
ows of  veterans  (those  with  no  dependentt) 
are  living  on  a  scanty  $135  a  mo^th  budget, 
and  those  with  one  dependent  ai«  living  on 
less  than  tlSO  a  month. 

In  memory  of  those— to  whom  we  are  pay- 
ing tribute  today — we  can  an  I  m\i«t  do 
better. 

I  know  you  are  aware  that  In  oi  der  to  com- 
pete In  today's  Job  market,  a  Veteran  needs 
an  educaUon.  a  skill  and  a  tr^de.  We  are 
obligated  to  encourage  our  retvlrnlng  serv- 
icemen to  resume  their  schooling— we  are 
obUgated  to  encourage  returnl^g^  Veterans 
to  seek  the  best  education  and  "  '  '--"-- 
can  attain.  I 

And  yet— Statlstic's  tell  us  thai  23%  of  our 
enlisted  separatees,  from  MllltaiV  Service  In 
1969  were  High  School  Drop  OutsJ 

And  only  6.1%  of  these  eligible  High 
School  Drop  Outs  have  taken  alvantage  of 
our  Educational  Program.  That  Is  less  than 
one  in  16.  Obviously,  in  the  ar«^  of  Veteran 
education  we  can  and  must  d)  better. 

And  so.  on  this  lovely  day  In  Spring- 
when  we  stop  to  reflect  and  pmr  tribute  to 
those  who  have  made  the  suprene  sacrifice, 
we  should  remind  ourselves— tl  At  in  addi- 
tion to  paying  our  respect  to  the^  memory — 
we  ourselves— have  certain  restoonslblUtles. 
certain  obligations  that  we  owe  t  lem. 

We  must  honor  them  not  oily  for  their 
individual  acts  of  courage  and  patriotism— 
we  must  honor  them  for  their  dreama — 
dreams  of  peace,  dreams  of  Justice,  dreams 
of    brotherhood — dreams    yet    iinfxUfllled. 


muS^g'h^         MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  VETERANS 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


REAFFIRM  THE  TRJTH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF   nXINOtS 

IN  THE  HODSB  OF 

Thursday,  June  25. 
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•was  built  In  such  a  logical  way,  it  ran  a 
hundred  years  to  a  day.'  But  It  'went  to 
pieces  all  at  once — all  at  once,  and  nothing 
first.  Just  as  bubbles  do  when  they  burst'." 
Mr.  Alsop  concludes  that  the  odd*  are  high 
that  the  American  system  will  surmount 
present  difficulties  as  It  has  other  difficulties 
in  the  past. 

These  reflections  of  a  leading  and  highly 
competent  viewer  of  the  contemporary  scene 
should  make  everyone  pause  and  search  for 
little  ways  in  which  to  exhibit  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  faith  in  the  U.8.  An  obvious  oppor- 
tunity win  present  itself  on  June  14  dur- 
ing the  nationwide  observance  of  Flag  Day. 
It  was  on  June  14.  1777  that  the  United 
States'  Flag  wafi  adopted.  For  nearly  200  years, 
it  has  been  a  symbol  of  freedom  and  Justice. 
On  countless  occasions,  it  has  rallied  the 
patriotic  and  unified  the  nation  In  the  vast 
crucible  of  human  existence  where  only  the 
fittest  can  survive.  The  right  to  fly  the 
American  Flag  before  our  homes  and  places 
of  bvislnesses  Is  a  high  honor  at  anytime — 
and  doubly  so  on  the  Anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Flag. 
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Mr.    DERWINSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    as 
plans  develop  for  the  great  Fourth  of 
July  commemoration  here  in  Washington 
many  Members  look  forward  to  returning 
home  to  participate  in  our  national  Inde- 
pendence Day  festivities.  Tie  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  legitimate  reflection  on 
our  national  heritage  and  ifealHrmation 
of  our  confidence  in  our  national  destiny. 
An    editorial    emphasizing    this    very 
point  was  carried  in  the  Southwest  Mes- 
senger Press  of  Cook  Countyl  111..  Thurs- 
day, May  28  commenting  on  the  Flag 
Day  commemorations  but  tie  commen- 
tary so  effectively  would  cove  r  the  Fourth 
of  July  commemorations  as  well  that  I 
place  it  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point  and 
compliment  the  publisher,  Walter  Lysen, 
on  the  impresslveness  of  the  article: 
RxArrajc  THi  FArsH 
Serious  obeervers  are  quesUaolng  the  dur- 
ability of  the  American  systeml  One  of  these 
Is  columnist  Stewart  Alsop  wl^o  commented 
recently  that.  "A  good  many  normally  sensi- 
ble people  ...  are  beginning  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  the  American  system  might 
not  come  apart  one  of   the»»   days,   rather 
like  Oliver  WeodeU  Holmes'  wander  one-hoss 
shay.  The  one-boss  shay,  it  will  be  recalled. 


or    NKW    YORK 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  has  been  delving  deeply 
into  the  shortages  of  manpower  and 
services  in  our  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals. 

Remedial  legislation  is  being  drafted 
and  the  committee  hopes  to  be  able  to  act 
on  this  matter  shortly. 

I  have  pointed  out  previously  the 
shortage  of  registered  nurses  and  other 
professional  persons. 

These  conditions  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue.  We  must  act  to  see  that  our 
VA  hospitals  are  adequately  staffed  so 
that  our  deserving  veterans  can  be  as- 
sured of  medical  attention  second  to 
none. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Mildred  Spencer, 
capable  and  award-winning  medical 
writer  for  the  Buffalo.  N.Y..  Evening 
News  has  written  an  excellent  flve-part 
series  on  caring  for  the  veteran  at  the 
VA  hospital  in  my  home  city  of  Buffalo. 
Following  are  her  articles: 

PrasoNNkL   Am   Scarcx   m   BurrxLO   VA 

HosprrAi.;   FACrunks  Among  BK9r 

(By  Mildred  Spencer) 

The  walla  are  all  an  otr-whlte  and  there 
are  no  draperies  to  offset  their  dull  same- 
ness. Some  are  dingy  and  In  need  of  repalr- 

iQS- 

But  the  rooms  are  clean.  There  are  tele- 
vision sets  m  many  and  reclining  lounge 
chairs  In  those  set  aside  for  heart  patients. 

There  are  no  porterhouse  steaks  or  lobsters 
on  the  menu,  but  food  is  plentiful,  well-lsal- 
anced  and  tasty.  No  one  goes  hungry.  And 
I  here  are  special  diets  for  patients  whose 
physicians  order  them. 

"There  are  vacancies  on  the  medical  staff. 
PhyslatrlsU  (specialists  in  rehabilitation 
medicine)  and  psychiatrists  are  needed — but 
they  are  In  short  supply  everywhere. 

And  patients  know  that  the  physicians 
who  care  for  them  are  specialists  In  their 
fields,  either  qualified  by  their  specialty 
boards  or  eligible  for  such  qualification  In 
most  cases. 

The  likelihood  Is  great  that  they  are  also 
members  of  the  teaching  faculty  of  the  State 
University   of  Buffalo  Medical  School.  The 


services  of  other  members  of  the  faculty  are 
readily  available  when  consultation  is 
needed. 

TOO  rrw  NtntsES 

More  serious  Is  the  shortage  of  registered 
nurses.  There  are  too  few  of  them  to  give 
the  patients  much  more  than  the  routine 
attention  their  conditions  demand.  But  they 
give  what  they  can — and  there  are  700  vol- 
unteers to  help  out  with  the  TLC  (tender 
loving  care)    that  patients  need  and  want. 

It  looks  worse  than  it  Is  sometimes.  A 
visitor  seeing  two  oldsters  eating  their  lunch 
in  a  busy  corridor  near  the  nurses'  station 
asks  why  they  are  there.  Why  not  a  dining 
room  or,  if  that  is  not  feasible,  why  not  their 
own  rooms? 

A  nurse  explains  that  they  need  watching— 
that  they  may  forget  to  eat  or  wander  off 
somewhere.  "And  besides,"  she  adds,  "the 
busy  atmosphere  of  the  hall  is  stimulating 
to  them.  Here  they  can  watch  what  Is  going 
on,  enjoy  an  occasional  word  from  a  nurse 
or  another  patient.  They  aren't  Just  lying 
in  their  beds  staring  at  the  celling." 

NATIONAl,    ATTENTION 

Patients  have  the  advantage  of  the  latest 
and  best  In  diagnostic  and  treatment  pro- 
cedures, ranging  from  open-heart  surgery  to 
the  fitting  of  arUflclal  limbs. 

A  cobalt  unit  Is  being  installed  for  the 
treatment  of  cancer  patients. 

The  Implanted  heart  pacemaker  was  de- 
veloped here,  and  here  a  hyperbaric  cham- 
ber was  first  used  for  the  experimental  treat- 
ment of  eenlUty— a  program  that  has  at- 
tracted nationwide  attention. 

This,  then.  Is  the  Biiffalo  Veterans  Hos- 
pital— one  of  166  throughout  the  United 
States,  a  network  whose  financial  needs  have 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  Congress 
•and  nationally-circulated  news  media  in 
i«cent  months. 


"MORE    GOOD    THAN    BAD" 

Eugene  E.  Speer  Jr.,  named  director  last 
year,  admits  that  Buffalo,  like  other  hospl- 
tels,  has  Its  problems,  principally  In  at- 
tracting qualified  personnel. 

•We  get  complaints,  yes,"  he  says,  "but 
we  get  more  compliments.  I  read  or  listen 
to  them  all — and  there  are  more  of  the 
good  than  the  bad." 

The  complaints  are  concerned  mainly  with 
failure  to  get  into  the  hospital  and  with  the 
shortage  of  nurses. 

The  compliments  come  from  those  who 
enter  seriously  lU  or  Injxired  and  believe,  as 
one  young  veteran  told  The  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News,  "without  this  hospital  I  wouldn't 
be  here  today." 

BtTITALO'S     VA     HOSPFTAL     FACES     NkW     CHAL- 
LXNOES  AS  TIMI   BrINCS  CHANGE 

The  961 -bed  Buffalo  Veterans  Hospital  will 
l>e  30  years  old  In  January. 

It  was  built  as  part  of  a  post-World  War 
n  effort  by  the  VA  to  upgrade  Its  hospitals 
from  domiciliary  to  active  patlent-citfe  In- 
stitutions, from  dumping  groimds  for  those 
who  had  nowhere  else  to  go  to  teachlng-re- 
search-treatment  hospltols  that  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  others  in  the  communities 
where  they  were  located. 

To  make  what  Donald  E.  Johnson,  admin- 
istrator of  veterans  affairs,  calls  the  "best 
and  most  sophUtlcated  medical  care"  avail- 
able to  veterans,  the  VA  determined  that  as 
many  of  Its  hospitals  as  possible  must  be- 
come affiliated  with  medical  schools. 

For  this  reason  the  new  hospital  was  buUt 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Grover  Cleveland  Golf 
Course,  across  from  the  site  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  Medical  School. 

An  agreement  was  reached  with  the  school 
that  all  physicians  named  full-time  heads  of 
service  would  have  the  approval  of  the  school, 
and  serve  on  Its  faculty,  and  that  the  serv- 
ices of  other  faculty  members  woxUd  be  avail- 
able, on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis,  for  patient 
treatment  and  consultation. 
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TTN    VETERANS    FROM     1898 

Today  the  Buffalo  hospltol.  like  the  165 
others  in  the  system,  has  a  full  three-year 
accreditation  from  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Hospital  Accreditation. 

That  is  the  body  that  Inspects  and  ap- 
proves—or dUapprove— all  hospitals  on  the 
basis  of  their  physical  plant,  staffing  and 
patient  care,  and  Is  composed  of  Medical  and 
Hospltol  Associations,  College  of  Physicians 
and  College  of  Surgeons. 

Although  the  Buffalo  hospital  still  has  10 
veterans  of  the  SpanUh -American  War.  In- 
cluding a  nurse  who  vrtll  be  99  in  July,  and 
although  one  patient  has  been  there  since 
19S3,  It  Is  no  longer  primarily  a  domiciliary 
institution. 

ADVANTAGE    FOR    WO»«EN 

Its  patients  thU  week  also  Included  218 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  368  of  World  War 
II.  46  of  the  Korean  conflict,  57  of  Vietnam 
and  24  others.  Including  veterans  of  peace- 
time service  and  men  on  active  duty  who 
became  111  on  leave  or  are  about  to  be  dU- 
charged. 

Eighteen  are  women — and  the  National 
Organization  for  Women  will  be  happy  to 
know  that  in  the  Veterans  Hospital,  at  least. 
It  pays  to  be  a  woman.  If  you  are,  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  be  assigned  to  your  own 
private  room  with  bath.  At  most  you  will  go 
into  a  four-bed  women's  ward. 

Men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  assigned 
rooms  on  the  basis  of  the  seriousness  of  their 
Illness — and  when  they  Improve  are  moved 
on  to  a  larger  room,  eventually  one  of  the 
16-bed  wards  separated  by  a  curtain  Into 
two  eight-bed  units. 

STRICT    ADMISSIONS 

This  past  year  the  hospltol  gave  290,000 
days  of  inpatient  care,  69  per  cent  to  veter- 
ans whose  illness  was  non-service  connected. 
Of  32,000  outpatient  visits,  15,000  were  non- 
service  connected. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  not  every 
veteran  can  be  admitted  to  a  veterans'  hos- 
pltol for  whatever  alls  him. 

A  veteran  with  a  disability  that  Is  service- 
connected  Is  assured  of  both  Inpatient  and 
outpatient  treatment  for  that  disability. 

But  If  his  disability  Is  non-service  con- 
nected, he  must  meet  certain  strict  criteria 
for  treatment. 

In  the  first  place,  physicians  on  the  hospi- 
tal staff  mvist  agree  with  him.  or  his  family 
physician,  that  treatment  is  necessary. 

STEPS   OUTLINED 

Take  a  patient  whose  family  physician 
says  that  he  needs  a  gall  bladder  operation 

He  goes  to  the  hospital  and  a  physician 
there  examines  him. 

If  he,  too.  feels  that  surgery  Is  called  for. 
he  orders  the  necessary  fvirther  laboratory 
tests,  which  are  done  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

A  hospltol  representotlve  then  slto  down 
with  the  veteran  and  explains  to  him  what 
the  surgery  and  requisite  hospltollzatlon  will 
probably  cost  in  a  community  hospital.  He 
questions  him  about  his  Insurance  coverage 
and  other  assets. 

If  the  veteran  attests  that  he  cannot  af- 
ford the  surgery  elsewhere,  and  Is  willing 
to  sign  a  paper  to  that  effect,  the  hospital 
will  admit  him  and  the  operation  will  be 
done  there. 

CAN'T  CHOOSE  DOCTOR 

The  patient  has  no  choice  of  physician. 
He  must  accept  whoever  Is  assigned  to  that 
service  at  the  time  his  operation  is  scheduled. 

After  discharge,  the  veteran  comes  back 
to  the  hospital  on  an  outpatient  basis  for 
follow-up  care.  If  needed — ^but  only  for  the 
procedure  for  which  he  was  hospltollzed. 

Until  a  few  years  ago.  outpatient  care  was 
not  provided  for  non-service  connected  dis- 
abilities. Itt  avaUabllity  today  has  been 
helpful  m  reducing  the  length  of  stay  for 
many  hospitalized  patlento. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Length    of    Stat    at  VA    Hospital    Drops, 
BUT  Occupancy  Rises 
The  average  length  of  stoy  In  the  Buffalo 
Veterans  Hospital  Is  23  days  for  surgical  pa- 
tlento. And  30  days  for  medical  paUento  In 
comparison  with  an  average  of  9.6  days  In 
other  local  hospitals. 
But  figures  can  be  misleading. 
The  length  of  stoy  Is  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  totol  number  of  days  of  care  ren- 
dered to  patlento  who  either  die  or  are  dis- 
charged by  the  ntunber  of  such  patlento. 

In  the  average  acute-disease  hospital,  few 
patlento  stoy  longer  than  two  to  three  weeks. 
Some  stoy  only  two  or  three  days. 

But  In  the  Veterans  Hospital,  the  death 
of  a  single  patient  who  has  been  hospitalized 
for  ten  years — mwe  than  36,500  days — or 
the  discharge  of  a  patient  who  has  been 
treated  for  tuberculosis  or  psychiatric  rea- 
sons for  a  year  or  more — can  send  the  aver- 
age length  of  Stoy  skyrocketing.  And  there 
are  many  such  cases. 

Then,  too.  Director  Eugene  E.  Speer  Jr. 
polnto  out,  physicians  may  discover,  after 
admitting  a  veteran  for  treatment  of  one 
condition — say  an  acute  gall  bladder— that 
he  also  has  bedly  Infected  teeth. 

A  community  hospital  would  discharge  him 
after  his  gall  bladder  suigery  to  seek  dentol 
treatment  elsewhere.  The  Veterans  Hospltol 
may  keep  him  until  the  teeth  have  been 
removed  and  dentures  fitted. 

And  there  may  be  a  necessary  lapse  be- 
tween the  time  one  procedure  Is  finished 
and  the  other  can  be  storted. 

Yet  despite  these  constderatlons.  the  aver- 
age stoy  is  going  down.  It  dropped  three 
days  for  surgery  and  four  for  medicine  in 
the  past  year. 

One  reason  Is  the  availability  of  outpatient 
care  before  and  after  surgery  for  non-service- 
connected  disablUUes.  Previously  a  patient 
would  have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital 
at  the  time  of  diagnosis  and  kept  until  no 
further   after-care    was    necessary. 

Another  reason  Is  the  removal  of  the 
budgetary  club  once  employed  by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  control  costo.  Hospltols 
were  asked  to  estlmato  their  occupancy  for 
the  year  and  their  budgeto  were  predicated 
on  those  estimates.  If  occupancy  dropped 
below  the  estimated  figure,  fiinds  were  with- 
held. 

This  fact  led  to  such  strategems  as  keep- 
ing patlento  in  the  hospital  over  Christ- 
mas, even  though  they  were  well  enough 
to  go  home,  rather  than  let  hospital  occu- 
pancy drop  to  a  level  that  would  cost  the 
hospital  part  of  Ite  budgetary  allotment. 

Today  the  hospital  needs  employ  no  sub- 
ttrfuge  to  keep  occupancy  up.  It  was  89.3% 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  Is  now  rvm- 
nlng  about  84.6% — but  because  of  shortor 
stays  the  numbers  of  patlento  treated  has 
increased  from  8368  to  8500. 

The  trend  to  shorter  stoys  and  more  pa- 
tlento means  more  acutely-Ill  patlento.  And 
such  patlento  require  more  care  from  a  hos- 
pltol that  Is  already  shortotaffed. 

A  Shortage  op  Personnel.  Especially  Nurses. 
Placttes  VA  HOSPrTAL 

The  Buffalo  Veteran?  Hospital  has  only  1.37 
employes  per  patient.    • 

Other  hospitals  In  the  community  average 
2.41  and  those  which  like  the  Veterans,  are 
affiliated  with  the  Stote  University  of  B\iffalo 
Medical  School,  more  than  3  per  patient 

Other  veterans  hospitals  throughout  the 
country  average  1.5 — sUghtly  more  than  the 
Buffalo  Institution. 

Hospital  Director  Eugene  E.  Speer  Jr.  at- 
tributes Buffalo's  plight  to  three  factors — a 
tight  budget,  shortages  of  professional  per- 
sonnel and  the  unwillingness  of  such  per- 
sonnel to  "devote  their  Uvea"  to  instltuUonal 
work. 

Shortages  are  particularly  acute  In  two 
medical  fields— physlatry  (rehabilitation 
medicine)  and  psychiatry. 
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NOT   ON    VA    TIME 


Physlatry,  a  specialty  of  particular  concern 
to  the  Veterans  Administration,  recently  lost 
Ito  chief  to  the  central  administration  in 
Washington.  The  hospital  has  been  unable  to 
find  anyone  to  take  his  place. 

The  position  of  chief  of  psychiatry  has  been 
vacant  for  some  time,  and  the  department  Is 
operating  under  an  acting  chief. 

Top  salaries  for  physicians  in  the  hospital 
range  from  •19.555  to  $29,752,  considerably 
less  than  most  men  could  make  In  private 
practice,  though  they  represent  a  big  Jump 
over  the  top  of  $12,800  paid  In  1953. 

Full-time  physicians  are  allowed  to  supple- 
ment their  Income  by  outolde  practice  or 
teaching — but  they  cannot  do  It  In  time  paid 
for  by  the  VA. 

Other  institutions,  including  universities, 
are  often  more  lenient  In  their  Interpreto- 
tions  of  ■•full-time."  They  may  allow  physi- 
cians to  see  patlento  on  a  consultant  bctsls. 
for  example,  during  the  hours  they  are  sup- 
posedly devoting  to  Institutional  work. 

WKLL-QUALIFISD 

The  physicians  on  the  Buffalo  Veterans 
Hospital  staff  are  generally  well-qualified. 

There  are  39  "full-time  equlvalento,"  a 
category  that  Includes  both  physicians  who 
work  full-time  and  part-time.  (Two  part- 
time  physicians,  for  Instonce,  would  count  as 
one  full-time  equivalent.) 

Twenty-six  of  the  39  have  been  certified  by 
their  specialty  boards.  Most  of  the  others. 
Dr.  William  J.  Ford,  chief  of  staff,  polnto  out. 
have  had  extra  training  and  are  eUglble  to 
take  board-qualifying  examinations. 

NtraSINC    SHORTAGES 

The  hospital  also  has  a  roster  of  141  at- 
tendanto  and  consultants — members  of  the 
Medical  School  faculty  who  are  available  for 
patient  care  or  oonsultotlon  on  a  fee-for- 
servlce  basis. 

And  It  has  38  resident  physicians  and  six 
dental  reeldento  who  care  for  patients  as  prart 
of  their  training  to  attain  specialty  stottu. 

But  it  is  in  nursing  that  the  greatest 
problems  exist. 

The  hospltol.  whose  celling  for  registered 
nurses  Is  177,  has  been  able  to  fill  only  140 
positions.  To  meet  Ito  nursing  needs.  It  has 
Increased  the  number  of  licensed  practical 
nurses  to  56  and  nursing  asslstanto,  who  have 
had  13  weeks  of  intensive  training  in  basic 
nursing,  to  185,  for  a  total  of  240,  or  three 
over  a  celling  of  237  tea  these  two  categories. 

The  celling  for  RNs  will  go  up  to  180  on 
July  1.  Nineteen  will  be  Joining  the  staff  in 
coming  weeks,  mostly  studento  from  the 
UB  and  DTouvllle  Schools  of  Nursing  who 
obtolned  part  of  their  training  at  the  hospital 
and  are  now  graduating.  Others  have  been 
obtolned  as  a  result  of  an  intensified  recruit- 
ment drive. 

CLERKS   *"»T« 

To  reduce  the  demands  on  nurses  and  give 
them  more  time  for  bedside  care,  the  hospital 
has  hired  clerks  to  take  over  desk  duties  and 
to  service  the  central  supply.  The  dietetics 
department  serves  trays  and  the  hospital 
pharmacy  issues  ward  supplies — tasks  once 
carried  out  by  nursing  personnel. 

Salaries  and  the  benefits  at  the  Veterans 
Hospital  aren't  bad.  RN  salaries  range  from 
$8266  to  $16,478.  depending  on  experience 
and  education.  Licensed  practical  nurses  get 
$5212  to  $8510  and  nursing  asslstonto  $4621 
to  $7608.  Registered  nurses  get  30  days  of 
vacation  beginning  the  first  year,  the  other 
range  from  2>^  to  five  weeks,  depending  on 
the  time  they  have  been  employed.  They  have 
group  hospitalization,  partially  paid  for.  and 
a  Civil  Service  retirement  program. 

HXAVY   TURNOVER   RATE 

But  the  turnover  in  registered  nurses  has 
increased  from  30  percent  in  1966  to  36.7 
percent  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  that 
for  nursing  asslstonto  from  24.4  percent  to 
33.7  percent. 

Working  conditions — some   the  result  of 
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If  she  chooses  nights  or  evenln 
place,  she  need  not  rotate. 
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Because  of  the  shortage 
called  to  work  ten  days  out  of 
pay  period  without  a  day  off.  Sor 
are  asked  to  work  a  double  shlf 
rules  they  cannot  be  given 
must  accept  compensatory  time 

Rep.  Thaddeus  J   Dulskl,  Buff" 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  House 
fairs  Committee,  is  supporting 
quire  pay  dlfferenUals  of  15  to  3( 
nurses  who  work  evenings,  nigh' 
and  holidays  and  make  It  posslple 
pltals  to  pay  for  overtime. 

Such  a  policy,  he  estimates. 
Buffalo    Veterans    Hospital 
more  a  year. 

Director  Eugene  E.  Speer  Jr 
It  would  be  a   major  step   to 
some.  If  not  all.   of  the  hospl^l 
problems. 

VA  Patitnt-Cake  Cost  Well  I 

HOSPTTAL  RATSS 

The  average  cost  of  caring  for 
one  day  In  the  Buffalo  Veteran^^ 
less  than  one-half  the  cost  In 
area     general     hospitals — 931 
physicians'  services. 

At  Meyer  Memories  Hospital 
services  are  also  computed  as 
over-all  cost,  the  average  range<i 
in  psychiatry  to  •81.74  in  the  gei  t 
to  $53.06  In  the  tuberculosis  win  5 

Other   large   Buffalo   haspitaa 
tlents  pay  their  physicians  se'^ 
have  higher   costs  per  patient 
Generals,  as  of  Dec.  1.  were  t 
$65.62;    Deaconess'   861.52   and 
more's  $57.49. 

The  difference  Is  largely 
the  staffing  pattern.   Veterans 
ploys  only  1.37  persons  per  p« 
pared  with  an  average  of  2.4 
hospitals. 

Staff  salaries  are  a  major  pai^ 
pltals  budget — ranging  from 
cent.  The  higher  figure  la  re 
erans.  which  has  funds  for  few 
as  window  draperies  or  c 
many  of  Its  supplies  and  much 
reduced  prices  through  a  centr 
system  for  all  veterans  hospitals 

BUOCrr  AT  H1CHIS1 

Donald  E    Johnson,  the 
veterans   affairs,    has   pointed 
basic  VA  medical  care  budget 
rent   fiscal    year   is   the   hlgh^t 
history.  , 

The  budget  for  the  Buflalc 
risen  from  $13  million  last  year 
this  year  and  will  be  a; 
lion  next  year. 

But  the  Increase  Is  being  m<)re 
up  by  higher  salaries  and 
cost-of-living  that  are  wre 
home  budgets.  Salsules  and  w 
creased  $335,000  last  year,  $87^ 
and  will  increase  an  estimated 
year. 

If  hospital  programs  are 
and  more  personnel  added 
Increases  are  going  to  be 

Meanwhile,  the  hospital's 
Eugene  E.  Speer,  Jr.,  Is  doing 
to  work  within  present 
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ing  Is  being  Installed.  He  hopes  within  the 
year  to  have  fireproof  draperies  installed  in 
paUent  rooms  and  acUvlty  areas.  A  major 
deterrent  to  the  use  of  draperies  In  the  past 
has  been  the  fire  hazard,  since  many  veterans 
are  heavy  smokers. 

The  30-bed  psychiatric  ward  has  been 
closed  down  for  lack  of  staff  and— to  some 
degree — reduced  demand.  To  compensate,  the 
hospital  has  opened  a  psychiatric  day  cen- 
ter, as  yet  unfunded.  Here  patients  come  by 
day  to  work  with  psychologists,  social  work- 
ers" and  volunteers,  returning  at  night  to 
their  homes. 

The  hospital  has  recently  been  named  a 
prosthetic  center  to  make  and  fit  artificial 
limbs  for  other  veterans'  hospitals  through- 
out the  area  under  a  special  funding  pro- 
gram. It  Is  also  an  open  heart  center  for  such 
area  hospitals. 

A  new  cobalt  faclUty  wlU  provide  the  latest 
and  best  in  cancer  radiation  therapy  to  vet- 
erans, and  new  diagnostic  X-ray  equipment 
win  speed  and  Improve  the  accuracy  of  diag- 
nostic procedures. 

NURSING    HOBTES 

A  17-bed  intensive  care  unit  Is  being  con- 
structed on  the  second  floor  for  general 
medical  and  surgical  as  well  as  coronary  pa- 
tients. 

Mr.  Speer  would  like  to  see  some  loosening 
of  the  government's  celling  of  $16.50  per  day 
which  the  hospital  can  pay  to  place  veterans 
in  nursing  homes  in  the  community.  Most 
such  homes  which  meet  government  stand- 
ards, he  points  out,  have  a  dally  rate  of  $20 
or  more  a  day  and  are  unwlUlng  to  take 
veterans  for  less. 

The  hoepltel  has  Its  own  nursing  home 
imlt  of  36  beds,  but  many  other  long-term 
paUents.  he  feels,  would  benefit  from  place- 
ment In  a  nursing  home  environment. 

"We  have  our  problems,"  he  admits,  "but 
we're  doing  our  best  to  solve  them.  Our  vet- 
eran patients  get  the  very  best  care  that  we 
are  capable  of  giving  them  with  our  limita- 
tions—and  those  limitations  are  gradually 
being  overcome. 

"Come  back  next  year  and  I  think  you 
win  be  sxirprlsed  and  impressed  with  what 
has  been  accomplished." 
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HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  thoughtful  and  ex- 
tremely articulate  article  on  the  environ- 
ment written  by  Morris  Tanenbaum.  a 
Western    Electric    general   manager    in 
engineering,  who  has  been  with  the  Bell 
System  since  1952.  The  article  appears 
in  the  May /June  1970  issue  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  magazine  and  comments  at 
length  on  the  need  to  reassess  our  priori- 
ties in  our  search  for  means  to  reestab- 
lish a  quality  environment: 
A  BOOMING  Technology— A  Better  Environ- 
ment—Can We  Have  Both? 
(By   Morris   Tanenbaum) 
Although,  from  a  pedantic  point  of  view, 
technological  Innovation  began  In  the  Stone 
Age   It  Is  only  In  the  past  few  hundred  years 
that  man  has  developed   the  ability  to  use 
technology   to   make   major   changes   In   his 
environment,  and  only  In  the  last  century 
that  this  control  has  gained  global  propor- 
tions. 

Today  there  U  little  question  that  many 
of  the  dominant  physical  characteristics  of 


the  modem  world  are  the  direct  result  of 
technology.  Thus,  technological  Innovation 
is  a  major  determinant  of  man's  environ- 
ment, and  I  use  the  term  environment  In 
Its  broadest  sense,  reflecting  not  only  the 
physical  sphere  but  the  social,  political  and 
economic  as  well. 

In  addition,  today  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment Is  a  matter  of  Increasing  attention 
and  concern  In  the  public's  mind.  And.  as 
the  realization  grows  that  technology  Is  the 
dominant  tool  In  man's  ablUty  to  change  his 
environment,  public  attention  focuses  on 
technology  and  the  technologist  In  a  manner 
which  is  new  and  unfamlUar  In  its  mtenslty 
and  direction. 

This  new  attention  creates  new  problems 
for  the  generators  and  managers  of  techno- 
logical Innovation.  It  produces  fundamental 
changes  In  the  boundary  conditions  which 
have  guided  Innovation  In  the  past.  It  creates 
new  criteria  against  which  innovation  Is 
Judged.  And  these  new  criteria  are  different 
In  fundamental  ways. 

Technological  Innovation  Is  the  novel  ap- 
plication of  physical  knowledge  and  tech- 
nique to  make  premeditated  changes  in  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  environment. 

By  any  measure,  technological  innovation 
In  this  sense  has  been  one  of  man's  most 
Important  and  successful  social  Inventions. 
Over  the  centuries  we  have  developed  a  com- 
plex system  of  institutions  and  methodol- 
ogies for  probing  and  understanding  physical 
phenomena,  for  developing  this  understand- 
ing Into  useful  artifacts  and  systems,  and  for 
evolving  social.  pDlltlcal  and  economic  meth- 
ods for  distributing  and  applying  the 
products  of  technological  innovation  to  ma- 
jor sections  of  society.  Indeed,  our  systems 
for  producing  technological  Innovation  are 
one  of  the  principal  successes  of  western 
civilization. 

There  are  many  measures  of  this  success. 
The  pervasiveness  of  technology  throughout 
our  everyday  life  Is  objective  evidence  of  how 
successful  technological  innovation  has  been 
In  gaining  society's  acceptance.  In  addition. 
an  opmion  survey  of  the  willingness  of  indi- 
viduals to  forego  past  or  future  fruits  of 
technology  would  show  that  relinquishing 
past  beneflU  Is  essentially  unthinkable  and 
that  the  average  person's  future  expectations 
are  even  greater  than  the  benefits  which  he 
experiences  today. 

Even  the  most  Jaundiced  critic  of  tech- 
nological abuses  and  excesses  would  be  un- 
willing to  forego  technology's  contributions 
altogether.  Those  most  concerned  about  the 
population  explosion  would  be  very  reluctant 
to  give  up  modern  medical  care.  Those  most 
concerned  about  water  pollution  would  be 
loath  to  trade  today's  crop  yields  for  ancient 
agricultural  methods,  or  surrender  the  water 
closet  for  the  privy.  Those  most  concerned 
about  the  automobile's  part  in  air  pollution 
would  be  unhappy  to  return  to  the  horse  and 
buggy  days. 

However,  the  fact  that  we  can  Identify 
major  problems  such  as  the  population  ex- 
plosion and  water  and  air  pollution,  sug- 
gests that  all  is  not  weU  with  man's  use  of 
technological  Innovation — that  there  are 
technological  abuses  and  excesses  that  are 
matters  of  growing  concern  In  an  Increasing 
number  of  minds. 

Mans  ability  to  affect  his  environment  has 
grown  to  the  point  where  he  can  produce 
massive  changes  on  a  global  scale.  And  in 
some  cases  the  changes  could  be  Irreversibly 
damaging.  Nuclear  war  is  an  obvious  exam- 
ple, but  there  are  more  subtle  posslblUtles 
of  great  concern.  For  example,  a  straightfor- 
ward prediction  of  our  power  requirements 
for  the  1980s  indicates  that  with  present 
technological  trends  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  surface  water  in  the  United  States 
Wm  pass  through  the  cooling  coils  of  our 
power  generating  plants.  Without  sufficient 
knowledge  and  foresight  this  could  produce 
a  significant  change  In  the  steady  state  tem- 
perature of  our  surface  waters,  with  effects 
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on  biology  and  climate  which  are  not  readily 
predictable. 

These  hazards  are  not  confined  to  politi- 
cal boundaries.  As  we  Increase  the  chemical 
and  thermal  pollution  burdens  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  oceans,  the  problems 
become  of  International  concern.  We  are 
reaching  the  point  today  when  we  must  care- 
fully think  through  the  broader  and  longer- 
range  consequences  of  our  actions  to  change 
the  envUonment  In  which  we  live,  so  as  to 
assure  that  the  changes  which  we  produce 
are.  Indeed,  the  changes  that  we  desire  for 
the  future. 

Of  course,  one  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  misapplication  of  technology  Is  to  de- 
cide that  we've  had  sufficient  technological 
change  and  to  halt  or  substantially  retard 
future  technological  Innovation.  To  my 
mind— this  is  a  completely  unacceptable 
alternative. 

Many  of  our  present  social  and  environ- 
mental problems  such  as  under-employ- 
ment.  air  and  water  pollution,  can  be  cor- 
rected with  the  help  of  technology.  Indeed, 
much  of  the  basic  knowledge  and  technology 
required  Is  now  available.  What  U  lacking 
is  the  economic  and  political  means  to  stimu- 
late its  further  development  and  application. 
If  we  wish  to  continue  to  solve  mankmd's 
problems.  I  predict  there  will  be  an  increas- 
ing pace  of  technological  advance  in  our  fu- 
ture. However,  it  Is  also  Increasingly  clear 
that  this  advance  must  be  made  with  more 
care  and  forethought  than  In  the  past. 

There  are  those  who  despair  of  our  ability 
to  g\iide  technology.  It  Is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  warnings  that  man  has  been  enslaved 
by  his  technical  creations  and  that  he  has 
lost  the  power  to  control  his  technological 
Prankenstelns.  These  fears  can  be  placed  in 
perspective  by  remembering  that  although 
technology  has  created  unprecedented  power, 
the  technology  Itself  Is  only  a  tool.  Sir  Peter 
Medawar  expressed  this  clearly  in  his  Presi- 
dential address  to  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  said.  "There 
is.  of  course,  a  sense  in  which  science  and 
technology  can  be  arraigned  for  devising  new 
'  Instruments  of  world  warfare,  but  there  Is 
another  and  more  Important  sense  In  which 
It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  blame  the  weapon 
for  the  crime.  I  think  It  Is  more  accurate  to 
say  that  In  the  management  of  our  affairs 
we  have  too  often  been  bad  workmen  and 
like  all  bad  workmen  we  blame  our  tools." 
Obvloxisly,  technology  In  Itself  does  not 
possess   the   ethical   qualities   of   "good "   or 
"bad."   It   Is  only   In   man's  application   of 
technology  that  these  qualities  arise.  Deter- 
mining how  technology  win  be  used  has  Its 
technical   aspects.   However,   It   also   has   Its 
economic,  political  and  moral  aspects.  Thus, 
the  decisions  which  guide  Innovation  must 
reflect  the  viewpoints  of  many  segments  of 
society.    The    technologist    and    the    entre- 
preneur play  a  critical  role,  but  they  cannot 
function     alone     In     today's     technology- 
dominated  world. 

The  pace  and  complexity  of  our  national 
growth  call  for  modifications  In  the  ways  in 
which  we  establish  standards  and  set 
priorities  to  guide  the  systems  which  gen- 
erate technological  Innovation.  Technology 
htis  become  too  Important  for  us  to  Ignore 
and  Its  future  growth  too  essential  for  us  to 
deny  the  most  careful  and  considered  Judg- 
ments. 

Of  course,  these  matters  have  not  been  Ig- 
nored. In  certain  major  areas,  such  as  de- 
fense and  space  technologies,  there  has 
been  essentially  complete  control  by  our 
society's  chosen  Instrument  of  public  In- 
terest, the  Federal  government.  In  other 
areas  such  as  foods,  drugs,  communications, 
power  and  transportation,  special  pubUc 
agencies  have  been  established  which  seek 
to  assure  that  the  public  Interest  Is  dominant 
In  technological  evolution  and  application. 

However,  as  technology  becomes  more  per- 
vasive, conflicts  m  priorities  arise.  Because 
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of  practical  limits  In  our  economic  and  tech- 
nological resources;  emphasis  on  one  area 
such  as  defense  denies  emphasis  In  other 
areas  such  as  housing  and  transportation. 
Becaiise  our  natiiral  resoiirces  such  as  water 
are  limited,  pollution  by  agricultural  chem- 
icals Interacts  with  urban  pollution,  Indus- 
trial pollution  and  the  thermal  pollution  of 
power  plants.  We  begin  to  realize  that  our 
past  mechanisms  for  guiding  teclmology  were 
similarly  limited  In  their  focxis  of  attention 
and  have  not  been  structured  to  react  to  this 
Impinging  of  interests. 

Simultaneously  we  realize  the  tremendous 
new  complexity  that  these  interactions  have 
created.  The  ubiquity  of  technology  creates 
a  universal  Interest  In  Its  effects.  This  great- 
ly compUcates  the  tasks  of  assuring  that 
all  importantly  affected  people  are  heard 
and  contribute  to  the  decisions  that  deter- 
mine the  paths  of  technological  innovation. 
We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  sys- 
tems that  create  and  apply  new  technology 
axe  complex  and  Include  many  segments  of 
society.  They  Include  the  university  labora- 
tory and  the  retaU  marketplace,  the  Inter- 
national tariff  systems  and  the  municipal 
licensing  agencies,  the  financial  stockholder 
and  the  industrial  employee. 

These  Innovatlon-generatlng  systems  have 
evolved  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
environment  in  which  they  must  function. 
Indeed,  Just  as  there  is  a  complex  ecology  of 
man  as  a  biological  creature  In  his  physical 
environment,  there  Is  also  a  complex  ecology 
of  technological  Innovation  in  Its  Intellec- 
tual, social,  political  and  economic  environ- 
ment. 

Significant  changes  In  any  part  of  this 
ecological  system  can  have  substantial  ef- 
fects on  Its  input  requirements  and  on  Its 
output.  The  llmnologlst  knows  that  a  change 
m  the  temperature  of  lake  water  can  cause 
some  biological  species  to  disappear  and  oth- 
ers to  flourUh.  Similarly,  a  change  in  market 
taste.  In  capital  availability.  In  basic  uni- 
versity research  or  In  government  regula- 
tion can  emphasize  one  direction  of  tech- 
nological innovation,  perhaps  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  We  must  be  aware  that 
there  are  hazards  as  we  develop  new  guides 
for  technology. 

The  implications  of  these  changes  are 
vital,  particularly  In  the  developing  affluence 
of  our  society.  Today  as  man's  age-old  prob- 
lems of  food  and  shelter  are  disappearing 
from  the  conscious  concern  of  the  major- 
ity of  our  citizens,  we  are  beginning  to  de- 
velop new  definitions  of  the  quality  of  our 
environment  and  life.  We  are  beginning  to 
suggest  that  we  might  accept  some  decrease 
in  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  material  abun- 
dance in  order  to  retain  and  restore  some  of 
our  natural  Inheritance,  such  as  our  water 
resources,  our  forests,  the  purity  of  our  air 
In  the  eyes  of  many,  our  concern  is  over- 
due. It  can  be  demonstrated  that  in  Impor- 
tant areas  we  have  already  caused  undesir- 
able changes  In  the  condition  of  some  of  our 
lakes  and  rivers,  our  woodlands  and  atmos- 
pheres. Fortunately.  It  Is  within  the  power 
of  present  technology  to  reverse  these 
changes  If  we  are  wllUng  to  pay  the  costs. 
However,  we  must  also  solve  the  social  and 
poUtlcal  problems  of  determining  what  price 
we  are  willing  to  pay  and.  of  particular  im- 
portance, how  these  costs  should  be  dis- 
tributed. 

Important  as  our  current  problems  are. 
however,  our  major  problems  He  In  the  fu- 
ture. As  our  concepts  of  the  quality  of  life 
continue  to  evolve,  technological  innovation 
wlU  continue  to  be  the  principal  tool  for 
providing  the  material  abundance  necessary 
to  Implement  changes  In  that  quality.  In  the 
past  this  technological  Innovation  in  our  so- 
ciety has  been  guided  most  effectively  by  eco- 
nomic Imperatives  associated  with  short- 
range  economic  rewards  for  innovators  which 
were  granted  by  a  relatively  free  and  indl- 
vldualUtlc  market.  Such  imperatives  will  no 
longer  serve. 
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Today  there  are  new  and  crucial  quertions : 

WUl  small  modifications  In  our  present 
guides  be  adequate  to  encourage  technologi- 
cal Innovation  in  the  directions  that  we  wish 
for  the  future? 

If  not,  what  new  kinds  of  guides  will  be 
required? 

How  will  these  new  guides  be  devel(q)ed? 

And  how  will  the  new  guides  interact  with 
the  esftabllshed  ecology  of  technological 
Innovation? 

To  a  large  degree  these  questions  place 
the  proverbial  cart  before  the  horse.  One 
cannot  intelligently  devise  guides  until  one 
has  determined  goals. 

We  must  first  derive  a  consensus  position 
on  priorities.  When  that  Is  accomplished, 
we  must  develop  guides  to  lead  technology 
toward  these  priorities  In  a  thoughtful  way. 
Guided  by  wise  men,  technological  innova- 
tion will  continue  achieving  a  social  milieu 
of  Increasing  material  abundance  and  ex- 
panded individual  freedom  and  choice. 


WELFARE   REFORM 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House-passed  welfare  reform  bill  was 
a  long-overdue  effort  to  revise  and  re- 
orient the  Nation's  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

By  recognizing  that  welfare  is  a  na- 
tional, not  a  purely  local  problem,  the 
measure  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
relieving  State  and  local  taxpayers  of 
the  major  financial  burden  of  support- 
ing the  country's  fast-growing  public 
assistance  programs,  while  attempting 
to  establish  a  national  minimum  floor 
for  family  assistance,  combined  with 
work  incentive  and  job  training  features. 
Constantly  rising  public  assistance 
costs  now  exceed  the  funding  capability 
of  many  of  our  local  jurisdictions  to 
handle  by  any  further  increases  in  sales, 
income,  or  property  taxes. 

They  have  about  reached  their  limit, 
and  the  Federal  Govenmient  must  step 
in  to  assume  its  rightful  share  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  in  this  area. 

In  addition,  the  Supreme  Court-man- 
dated elimination  of  residency  require- 
ments for  welfare  recipients  adds  an  ele- 
ment of  urgency  to  the  need  for  action 
to  help  solve  the  acute  fiscal  crisis  fac- 
ing already  overburdened  State  and 
cotmty  governments  in  trying  to  meet 
the  mounting  cost  of  caring  for  those 
eligible  for  the  Nation's  public  assistance 
programs. 

With  the  Senate  now  considering  the 
bill,  together  with  the  administration's 
proposed  revisions,  it  is  vital  that  final 
congressional  action  be  taken  this  year 
to  pass  a  comprehensive  welfare  reform 
measure. 

In  my  opinion,  national  welfare  re- 
form is  must  legislation,  if  property  tax- 
payers in  metropolitan  centers  like  Los 
Angeles  are  ever  to  be  able  to  look  for- 
ward to  meaningful  tax  relief. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  prompt  con- 
gressional action  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
fine  editorial  entitled,  "Local  Welfare 
Burden  Can  Be  Eased."  from  the 
June  17  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
which  I  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
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Issue. — Is  there  any  reason  for 
lay  In  Senate  action  on  the  Nixon 
tratlon's  proposed  welfare  reform 

County  supervisors  rightly 
a  major  source  of  the  strain  on  th( 
tax  Is  the  soaring  welfare  burden 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  for  exa 
843.000   persons — or  one   out   of 
fjeople — win  be  on  welfare  In  the 
which  begins  July  1. 

The  total  bill  will  be  an 
million.  Of  this,  the  federal  gov 
put  up  some  $440  mlUlon  and  the 
throw  In  another  •269  million.  But 
Hon  must  oome  from  the  property 
of  Loe  Angeles  County. 

Since   the   Utter   flgiire 
million  increase  over  the  current 
a  property  tax  boost  Is  necessary 
the  Increase  of  94  cents  per  SIOC 
valuation   which  Is  proposed  by 
visors,  57  cents  Is  attributable  tc 
welfare  costs. 

In  the  long  run,  as  'nie  Times 
out  before,  the  answer  is  the 
of  the  welfare  program — a  step 
release  massive  state  and  local 
education,  urban  transit,  property 
and  other  purposes. 

The  Nixon  Administration's 
fare  reform   program — the  so-calle^ 
Assistance  Plan  or  PAP — would 
important  step  In  this  direction 
crease  In   the  federal   contribution 
fornia  has  been  estimated  at  $14! 
million. 

The  welfare  reform  measure 
House  m  mid-April,  but  stalled  in 
Finance  Committee  when 
raised  as  to  how  the  proposed 
mesh  with  other  programs  for 
poor — specifically  Medicaid,  food 
public  housing. 

The  major  complaint  was  that, 
benefits  can  be  abruptly  cut  off  su 
Sclary  increases  his  earalngs 
In  some  cases  be  an  actual  incentlvd 
beneficiaries  to  hold  their  Incomes 
cutoff  level. 

The  senators  had  a  point,  and 
ministration  has  properly  been  trying 
up    with    some    correctives.    The 
changes  announced  a  few  days  agd 
result. 

Most  Important  would  be  the 
PAP   beneficiaries   from   the 
gram — called  Medl-Cal  In  Callforn^ 
place,  there  would  be  created  a 
sidlzed  system  of  health  Insurance 
poor.  One  result  would  be  a  saving 
8250  million  a  year  in  this  state's 
Medl-Cal. 

The  proposed  changes,  being 
controversial,  perhaps  cannot  be 
untU  next  year.  If  action  on  the  bastic 
reform   plan   is   allowed   to  slide  t^at 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

however,  it  could  become  Irretrievably  bogged 
down.  The  Senate  should  act  on  the  basic 
package  now. 


THE  IMPORT  SITUATION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  excellent  let- 
ter of  Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt,  president  of 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries,  Inc.,  re- 
garding the  import  situation  in  stainless 
and  other  specialty  steels.  As  I  believe 
the  import  situation  is  critical,  I  am 
also  placing  in  the  Record  statements 
by  George  A.  Stinson,  chairman  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
National  Steel  Corp.: 

Allegheny  Ludll-m  Industries.  Inc., 

PittsbUTgh,  Pa..  June  22.  1970. 
Hon.  James  O.  Pulton. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jim  :  In  a  recent  appearance  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
George  A.  Stinson.  Chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  called  the  im- 
port situation  in  stainless  and  other  specialty 
steels  "particularly  critical." 

In  the  event  you  may  not  have  noted  these 
points  made  by  Mr.  Stinson.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  underscore  them. 

"As  far  as  the  high  performance  steels  are 
concerned."  Mr.  Stinson  said,  "the  Volun- 
tary Restraint  Program  (negotiated  with 
Japanese  and  Oerman  producers)  has  been 
almost  totally  ineffective.  It  foreign  pro- 
ducers had  adhered  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Voluntary  Reartralnt  Program  regarding  prod- 
uct mix.  imports  of  stainless  and  tool  steels 
would  have  decreased  by  24  "^r  from  1968  to 
1969.  Instead,  they  rose  nearly  7%,  and  Im- 
ports of  these  key  grades  of  steel  exceeded 
the  level  Implied  in  the  Voluntary  Program 
by  il'^c.  Furthermore,  this  situation  is  con- 
tinuing in  1970.  It  Imports  keep  on  at  the 
same  rate  as  in  the  first  three  months,  they 
iDill  exceed  the  Voluntary  Restraint  level 
by  50%  for  the  year  1970  as  a  whole." 

Mr.  Stinson's  Import  statistics  relate  to 
the  overall  market.  In  certain  product  lines 
and  geographic  areas,  the  effect  of  imports 
has  been  completely  devastating  of  our  mar- 
kets. Here  are  some  examples;  imports  of 
stainless  steel  wire  rod  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1970  captured  70%  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket:  imports  of  cold  rolled  stainless  sheet 
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took  33%  of  our  markets  In  the  same  pe- 
riod; and  for  stainless  steel  totally,  the  an- 
nualized trend  Indicates  an  11%  increase 
for  1970  over  1969.  The  accompanying  charts 
show  the  heavy  inroads  which  Imported 
specialty  steels  have  made  in  our  markets 
through  1969  and  continuing  through  the 
first  quarter  of  1970. 

There  are  still  other  factors  in  the  world 
trade  picture  which  raise  questions  as  to 
how  American  producers  can  plan  tor  the 
needed  improvement  and  expansion  of  their 
plants,  keep  skilled  American  workmen  on 
their  jobs  and  maintain  a  viable  industry 
capable  of  producing  specialty  steels  criti- 
cal to  the  nation's  defense. 

Government  policies  relating  to  stockpiles 
of  critical  materials  have  caused  artificial 
shortages,  infiatlonary  price  increases,  and 
chaotic  market  conditions  for  some  mate- 
rials. A  government  embargo  against  Rho- 
deslan  sources  of  chrome  ore  and  unwise 
overseas  sales  of  government-stockpiled 
tungsten  have  resulted  in  shortages  and  sky- 
rocketing prices  for  these  commodities.  Ex- 
cessive foreign  purchases  of  nickel-bearing 
scrap  have  bad  the  same  effect  on  supplies 
of  this  vital  material. 

Needless  to  say,  these  are  materials  crit- 
ical to  the  defense  of  this  country,  and 
our  national  resources  are  weakened  not 
only  by  their  diminished  supply,  but  by  the 
disruption  of  normal  market  patterns  and 
the  Inflationary  price  spirals  which  they 
feed. 

In  short,  we  believe  there  are  fundamental 
defects  in  our  nation's  foreign  trade  policies 
and  in  the  administration  of  foreign  trade 
affairs,  and  that  this  poses  a  continuing 
threat  not  only  to  American  manufacturers 
and  their  employees  but  to  the  very  security 
of  the  nation  as  well.  We  believe  it  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  develop  a  better  under- 
standing between  Industry  and  government 
of  the  critical  nature  of  these  problems. 

We  feel  that  it  is  Important  for  you  to 
know  how  serious  the  foreign  trade  situa- 
tion is  with  respect  to  specialty  steel  pro- 
ducers. We  are  also  concerned  about  the 
growing  floo*-of  fabricated  products  com- 
ing from  Japan  and  Europe,  which  also  has 
the  effect  of  cutting  Into  our  markets  for 
specialty  steels. 

Although  the  basic  steel  Industry  Is  ask- 
ing only  for  extension  and  improvements 
to  the  Voluntary  Restraint  Program,  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  when  we  in  the  spe- 
cialty steel  industry  must  seek  some  kind 
of  legislated  relief  and /or  tariff  protection. 
We  earnestly  solicit  your  support  of  our 
contention  that  the  United  States  must 
completely  reevaluate  and  update  its  for- 
eign policies  If  it  Is  to  reverse  the  declining 
position  of  American  Industry  in  its  own 
and  world  markets. 
Sincerely, 

Roger. 
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TABLE  3.-STAINLESS  IMPORTS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  MARKET 
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Statement  bt  George  A.  Stinson  ,  Chaik- 
MAN,  American  Iron  aKd  Steel  Institute 
AND  President  and  Chiet  Executive  Of- 
ficer OP  National  Steel  Corporation 

introduction 
My  name  is  George  A.  SUnson.  I  am  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  National 
Steel  Corporation.  I  am  also  Chairman  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  a 
non-profit  trade  association  of  66  member 
companies  which  account  for  about  95  per- 
cent of  the  raw  steel  produced  In  the  United 
States. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
that  of  the  steel  Industry  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  this  sUtement  on  the 
proposed  Trade  Act  of  1969  and  other  trade 
Issues. 

Although  I  am  appearing  here  on  behalf 
of  the  steel  industry,  I  don't  Intend  to  dwell 
on  the  particulars  of  our  own  trade  prob- 
lems. This  Is  not  to  say  that  these  problems 
have  disappeared,  as  many  would  have  you 
believe.  Rather,  they  have  been  partially 
submerged  In  a  sudden  and  temporary  flood 
tide  of  steel  demand  throughout  the  world. 
When  this  flood  tide  recedes,  they  will  sur- 
face again  as  a  serlotis  and  continuing  threat 
to  the  health  of  our  steel  industry  and  Its 
ability  to  supp<»t  the  national  security. 


But  the  specifics  of  our  case  have  been 
documented  before  this  Committee  and  oth- 
ers on  numerous  occasions,  and  I'm  sure  you 
are  quite  familiar  with  them.  Purthermca-e. 
steels  problems  are  symptomatic  ...  or  even 
prophetic  ...  of  a  more  pervasive  and  deep- 
seated  illness  which  Is  affecting  one  Ameri- 
can Industry  after  another,  with  the  results 
that  more  and  more  of  them  are  steadily 
losing  position  in  the  world  markets. 

Consequently,  I  want  to  address  my  re- 
marks today  to  this  broader  problem,  and  to 
the  need  for  change  in  the  policies  and  ob- 
jectives, both  domesUc  and  foreign,  which 
affect  the  International  trade  position  of  the 
United  States. 

The  world  economic  and  political  environ- 
ment in  which  international  trade  takes 
place  has  changed  drastlcaUy  since  the  In- 
ception of  our  current  trade  policy  many 
years  ago.  President  NUon's  trade  message 
last  November  anticipated  a  continuing  of 
this  trend  and  calls  for  new  responses  and 
new  initiatives  bo  meet  the  significantly 
different  trade  problems  that  will  clearly 
occur  during  the  1970"s. 

The  steel  industry  concurs  wholeheartedly 
in  these  conclusions.  However,  the  Trade 
Act  of  1969  jtist  begins  to  scratch  the  surface 
of  the  problem,  and  more  far-reaching  meas- 


ures will  be  necessary  to  achieve  balanced 
trade  expansion  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  President,  In 
his  trade  message.  Indicated  a  similar  aware- 
ness. He  described  the  bill  as  "a  necessary 
beginning,"  but  added,  "As  we  look  further 
into  the  Seventies,  it  is  clear  that  we  must 
reexamine  the  entire  range  of  our  policies 
and  objectives." 

It  is  my  intention,  through  this  testimony, 
to  expand  upon  this  theme  in  the  hope  of 
encouraging  Congress  as  well  as  the  Admin- 
istration to  examine  thoroughly  the  assump- 
tions on  which  our  present  trade  policies  are 
based,  the  conditions  under  which  Inter- 
national trade  is  likely  to  take  place  during 
the  coming  decade,  and  the  Inter-relation- 
ship between  our  domestic  requirements  and 
policies  and  those  governing  international 
trade. 

trade  deterioration 

The  vital  need  for  attuning  our  foreign 
trade  and  economic  policies  to  the  realities 
of  the  Seventies  is  made  appallingly  clear 
when  we  see  what  has  happened  to  oxir  trade 
balance.  Persistent  deterioration  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  International 
trade  la  evident  In  nearly  every  context  In 
which  such  comparisons  are  made.  In  terms 
of  total  world  trade,  the  U.S.  share  has  been 
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In  a  downtrend  throughout  the 
War  II  pwrlod. 

Some  downward  adjustment  In 
of  world  exports  was  to  be  expectec 
ing  the  rebuilding  of  the  war-rava 
omles   of   Europe   and   Japan 
slippage  has  persisted  to  the  point 
merchandise   trade  balances   which 
offset  the  cost  of  our  foreign  aid 
and  overseas  military  operations  hajr 
tlcally  faded  Into  oblivion.  In  1964 
chandise  trade  surplus  p>eaked  out  a' 
•7  blUlon.  By  1968.  It  had  dwindled 
$800  million  and  rose  slightly  to  SI 
last  year    However,   If  only 
ports   are   counted    (I.e..   excluding 
ment-flnanced  AID  and  PL-480 
the  surplus  disappears  completely, 
find  that  our  commercial  trade 
In  deficit  by  $1.4  blUlon  in  1968  and 
mated  $800  million  in  1969. 

The  growing  obsolescence  and 
of  U.S.   foreign  trade  policy   Is 
denced  by  statistics  which  show  a  de 
Ing    trade    surplus   or    an    actual 
nearly   every   manufactured   goods 
Between  1960  and  1968,  the  onl;-  ma, 
modity  group  showing  a  signiflcantlj 
rise  In  exports  than  In  Imports  is  c 
Country-by-country   comparisons 
added  support  to  the  thesis  that  Uni 
policies  are  clearly  out  of  step  with 
lUes  of  the  1970s. 

These  trade  policies,  rooted  in  t 
wide  depression  of  the  Thirties  and 
math  of  World  War  n.  were  formulat^ 
vaatly  different  economic  and  political 
dltlons  that  exist   today.  The 
strong,    managed    economies    and 
tlonal  trading  blocs  has  significantly 
the  once  overwhelming  advantages 
the  United  States  In  the  form  of 
natural   resources,   a   highly  educated 
force,  vast  supplies  of  capital,  superior 
nology.  mass  markets  and  a  well-i 
distribution  system. 

With  the  narrowing  of  these  adv^in 
the  failure  of  our  trade  policy  to 
the  changing  conditions  of  trade  is 
serious  dislocations  In  the  U.S 

It  is  no  longer  valid  to  view  such 
tlons  as  minor,  transitory  occurrences 
remedied  by  palliative  measures  on 
of  government,  such   as  those  em 
H.R.  14870.  but  rather  as  permanent 
tlons  whose  prevention  requires  a  t 
lo6ophy  In  tune  with  the  new 
that  exist  today. 

Another   factor   frequently   ov^ 
proponents   of    the   classical    theory 
trade,  but  which  was  pointed  out  by 
of  economists  from  the  academic  w 
ing  testimony  before  this  Committee 
Is  that  free  trade  was  never  meant  to 
in  a  vacuum,  but  only  within  the 
certain   conditions   which    would 
that  the  flow  of  trade  between 
suits    from    natural    rather    than 
economic  influences. 

Some  of  the  more  Important 
for  mutually  beneficial  free  trade  are 

That    there    be    full    and    ccwnpleie 
vertlblllty  of  currencies,  and  a  free 
in  exchange  rates. 

That  there  be  no  restrictions  on  i 
national  movement  of  capital  and  1 

That  no  country  be  given  a  special 
tage   over   the   others   by    virtue   of 
structures,  use  of  subsidies,  or  laws 
domestic  monopolies  and  cartels. 

That  there  be  no  quantitative 
on  trade. 

That  the  countries  involved  follow 
parallel  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

That  unit  labor  costs  be  increasinf 
proximately  the  same  rate  within 
of  free  trade. 

Unless  these  conditions  are 
I  am  sure  you  would  agree  that  few,  11 
them  are  today — free  trade  can  only 
the  detriment  of  those  countries  wh(  i 
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po^t-World  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to  the  conditions 
listed,  and  whose  Industries  therefore  risk 
exploitation  by  their  competitors  abroad. 

INTERNAL     FACTORS     IN     TRADE     POLICY 

Fundamental  solutions  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  United  States  trade  position  must  50 
beyond  what  has  long  been  considered  as  the 
traditional  approach.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  In  the  past  to  treat  domestic  eco- 
nomic policies  and  international  trade 
policies  as  two  quite  separate  matters,  and 
our  declining  competitive  strength  In  world 
markets  reflects  this  short-sighted  viewpoint. 
In  the  overall  national  Interest,  they  musi 
be  considered  together. 

Our  country's  citizens  will  not  be  well 
served  by  International  trade  policies  which 
Increase  the  difficulty  of  dealing  effectively 
with  such  major  issues  as  environmental  pol- 
lution, poverty  and  urban  decay.  Our  well- 
being  will  not  be  enhanced  by  trade  policies 
which  may  weaken  the  economic  and  social 
base  on  which  our  security  depends  The  costs 
associated  with  solving  our  domestic  social 
and  environmental  problems  cannot  he  met 
in  the  face  of  competition  from  producers 
abroad  who  do  not  have  to  bear  similar  costs, 
or  whose  export  prices  do  not  have  to  reflect 
them.  In  short,  we  must  harmonize  our 
domestic  and  foreign  economic  policies  If  we 
are  to  advance  the  well-being  of  cur  citizens 
during  the  coming  decade. 

Foremost  in  need  of  examination  and  re- 
evaluatlon  among  domestic  p>oUcles  that  im- 
pinge on  our  International  trade  posture  are 
those  which  result  In  Inflation.  Restoration  of 
fiscal  stability  through  a  reordering  of  na- 
tional priorities  so  as  to  achieve  better  bal- 
ance between  Federal  Government  spending 
and  Income  Is  of  utmost  Importance.  Tax 
policy  that  unduly  penaJIzes  Investment  also 
inhibits  productivity  gains  which  are  needed 
to  restrain  Inflation  and  to  help  restore  the 
competitive  ability  of  U.S.  producers  In  world 
markets.  Depreciation  policies  In  thr  United 
States  need  to  be  reexamined  In  the  light 
of  practices  and  policies  followed  by  other 
major  industrialized  countries. 

Consideration   needs   to  be  given  to   the 
disloca-      appropriate  balance  between  fiscal  and  mone- 
easUy      tary   policy   in   restraining   Inflation.   Exces- 
1  he  part     sive  reliance  on  monetary  policy  at  the  mo- 
bc  died   in      ment    appears    to    be    masking    underlying 
disloca-      weakness  In  the  balance  of  payments.  Result- 
phi-      iQg  high  Interest  rates  have  attracted  capi- 
tal inflows  recently  which  may  Just  as  easily 
become    outflows    when    domestic    economic 
conditions    require    a    less    stringent    credit 
fxjsture  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

In  contrast  with  the  highly  coordinated 
trade  policies  of  countries  that  manage  their 
economies    to    a    greater    or    lesser    degree. 
United  States  trade  policy  is  fragmented  and 
diffused  throughout  many  Government  agen- 
gi^arantee      cies.  The  objectives  of  U.S.  policy  are  lU-de- 
re-      fined,  vague,  and  may  actually  be  contra- 
flcial      dlctory.  In  stark  contrast  with  those  of  coun- 
tries like  Japan.  Therefore,  It  would  seem 
that  action  needs  to  be  taken  to  bring  about 
a    more    centralized,     cohesive    and     lucid 
United  Slates  trade  policy  and  administra- 
tion thereof. 

EXTERNAL  FACTORS  IN  TRADE  POUCT 

Putting  our  domestic  house  in  order  is  a 
necessary  first  step  in  strengthening  our  com- 
petitive ability  in  world  markets,  but  by 
Itself.  It  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  an 
eroding  trade  surplus  and  its  consequences 
for  companies,  communities  and  workers. 
Foreign  competitors  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  In  today's  changed  economic  environ- 
ment, further  expansion  of  world  trade  rests 
heavily  on  the  establishment  of  conditions 
at  ap-      which  promote  /air  trade. 

area  It  is  an  unargtiable  fact  that  international 

trade  and  competition  can  bestow  benefits 
— and      too  great  to  be  foregone,  much  the  same  as 
any.  of      our  own  domestic  trade  and  competition  have 
vork  to      done,   and   their   expansion   shoiHd   be   en- 
are  at      couraged.   But  domestic  trade  Is  conducted 
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within  a  framework  of  laws  and  regulations 
that  are  constantly  reviewed  and  revised 
when  necessary  to  Insure  fair  trade.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  same  is  not  fully  trut-  In  the 
case  of  international  trade. 

As  tariffs  have  been  red.:ced  to  expand 
trade,  non-tariff  barriers  In  foreign  coun- 
tries have  assumed  even  greater  Importance. 
Such  barriers  take  a  variety  of  forms,  but 
their  purpose  and  effects  have  one  feature  in 
common  ...  to  effectively  Insulate  the 
domestic  markets  of  their  originators.  Trade 
flow  is  then  artificially  diverted  to  countries 
having  relatively  open  markets,  of  which 
the  United  States  is  the  foremost  example. 

In  Japan,  for  instance,  Import  controls,  as 
well  as  export  stimulants,  are  effectively  im- 
plemented through  both  open  and  hidden 
rules.  Secretary  Stans  has  identified  Japan 
as  the  most  restrictive  major  Industrial  coun- 
try In  the  free  world.  In  both  trade  and 
Investment.  Tlie  AFL-CIO  confirms  this, 
stating  that  Japan  maintains  import  quota 
controls  on  more  conunodltles  than  fny  other 
country.  They  go  on  to  say.  however,  '.hat  the 
"administrative  guidance"  of  the  Japanese 
government  Is  the  most  Important  barrier  to 
Imports  and  spur  to  exports. 

In  the  European  Economic  Community, 
border  taxes  are  one  of  the  main  roadblock* 
to  Imports.  These  add  substantially  to  t.ie 
cost  of  entry  for  foreign  goods.  On  the  omer 
hand,  such  taxes  are  rebated  on  exports, 
thus  constituting  a  significant  stimulus  to 
the  sale  cf  Common  Market  goods  to  other 
countries.  The  rebate  of  these  taxes  Is  espe- 
cially Injurious  with  respect  to  our  efforts 
to  compete  in  non-EEC  countries.  Harmoni- 
zation of  the  system  of  value  added  taxes 
within  the  EEC  at  a  higher  level  than  exists 
today  will  magnify  the  adverse  Impact  on 
the  United  States.  The  Comomn  Market 
countries  will  then  be  able  to  make  larger 
tax  rebates,  increasmg  the  subsidy  effect  on 
exports  while  further  burdening  Imports  into 
those  nations. 

There  are  many  other  devices  used  abroad 
to  block  Imports  or  to  give  exports  an  arti- 
ficial competitive  edge  In  world  markets. 
These  have  been  catalogued  many  times  be- 
fore, and  I'm  not  going  to  subject  you  to 
another  recitation.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  they 
directly  contravene  the  concept  of  "fair" 
trade  which  has  to  be  a  prerequisite  for  "free" 
trade. 

Progress  In  eliminating  these  Inequities  has 
not  been  Just  painfully  slow.  It  Is  practically 
non-existent.  In  this  connection  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  "credibility"  gap  between  the 
United  States  and  other  major  trading 
nations  as  to  the  serious  one-sided  effect 
these  practices  have  on  United  States  trade. 
We  believe  that  the  President  should  have 
significantly  Increased  means  at  his  disposal 
for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  their  prompt 
removal. 

THE    TR.\DE    ACT    OF    1969 

Considering  the  momentum  of  our  dete- 
riorating trade  balance,  and  recognizing  that 
fundamental  solutions  Involving  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  issues  will  take 
time,  the  steel  Industry  believes  that  Interim 
measures  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  Irre- 
versible decline  of  vital  U.S.  Industries.  For 
that  reason  we  support  the  Trade  Act  of  1969, 
but  only  as  a  first  step  toward  fundamental 
reform  of  the  conditions  that  make  such 
assistance  necessary  in  the  first  place.  Our 
endorsement  presumes,  of  course,  that  the 
provisions  for  remedial  action  against  harm- 
ful Imports  would  be  administered  more 
stringently  and  effectively  than  they  have  In 
the  past. 

As  Indicated  earlier  In  this  statement.  It  Is 
apparent  that  nearly  every  Important  In- 
dustry m  the  United  States  Is  losing  ground 
in  the  struggle  against  foreign  competition. 
Thus,  the  assumption  that  principal  reliance 
on  adjustment  assistance  for  injured  Indus- 
irles  and  their  employees  will  adequately 
compensate  for  dislocations  caused  by  rising 
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Imports  no  longer  has  much  validity,  since 
opportunities  for  shifting  resources  to  less 
Impacted  industries  are  shrinking.  Therefore, 
we  cannot  stress  strongly  enough  our  deep 
belief  In  the  need  for  positive  action  to  estab- 
lish the  conditions  leading  to  fair  as  well  as 
free  trade,  rather  than  the  adoption  of  pallia- 
tives which  deal  with  individual  problems 
but  fall  to  get  at  the  root  causes.  At  an  ap- 
propriate time,  we  would  be  pleased  to  offer 
suggestions  for  strengthening  certain  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  14870. 

OTHER    RECOStMENDATIONS    ON    TRADE    MATTERS 

The  steel  Industry  recognises,  as  President 
Nixon  did,  that  HJR.  14870  Is  only  the  "begin- 
ning" of  a  program  to  update  our  trade  pol- 
icies. Intelligent  and  realistic  future  trade 
policy  cannot  be  formulated  In  a  welter  of 
confilcting  claims,  nor  within  a  framework 
of  outmoded  economic  assumptions.  We  urge, 
therefore,  that  comprehensive  studies  be  un- 
dertaken promptly  to  provide  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  causes,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  of  the  decline  In  competitive  strength 
of  Important  American  Industries? 

2.  How  effective  are  the  existing  mecha- 
nisms for  adjusting  Imbalances  In  Interna- 
tional trade  In  terms  of  the  overall  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  what  new  ones — 
both  Internal  and  external — are  needed  to 
serve  those  Interests  In  the  future? 

3.  Until  more  responsive  and  realistic  ad- 
justment mechanisms  have  been  adopted, 
what  should  be  done  In  light  of  the  realities 
of  International  trade  and  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  to  prevent  the  Irreversible 
decline  of  vital  domestic  Industries? 

Such  studies  should  go  well  beyond  what 
has  been  thought  of  traditionally  as  "trade" 
policies,  but  shotild  delve  Into  domestic  Is- 
sues that  affect  foreign  trade  indirectly  or 
through  linkages  not  readily  apparent  to 
casual  observers  of  the  problem.  They  should 
also  Investigate  bold  new  approaches  to  the 
many  related  segments  of  otir  foreign  trade 
problem  .  .  .  free  exchange  rates  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  current  International  monetary 
mechanisms,  for  example. 

Still  others  might  Include  means  of  Im- 
proving the  collective  bargaining  process  so 
as  to  achieve  a  better  balance  between  wage 
and  productivity  gains,  and  to  avoid  waves 
of  Imported  products  In  Import-prone  indus- 
tries during  the  period  of  contract  negotia- 
tions. 

Where  fair  foreign  cony)etltlon  may  be 
rendering  companies  or  industries  econom- 
ically obsolete,  the  studies  should  explore 
the  feasibility  of  Government  assistance  In 
redirecting  effort  of  diversifying  so  as  to  re- 
employ both  the  assets  and  workers  of  af- 
fected companies. 

The  present  procedure  for  remedial  action 
in  the  case  of  import  damage  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Relief  from  the  debllitaUng 
effects  of  unfair  trade  practices  is  more  often 
than  not  "to  little,  too  late."  The  studies 
should  look  Into  the  desirability  of  a  single 
government  agency  to  hear.  Investigate  and 
act  upon  complaints  under  significantly 
shorter  time  limits  than  now  exist. 

As  indicated  earlier  In  this  statement,  there 
is  need  of  a  more  centralized,  cohesive  and 
lucid  foreign  trade  policy  In  the  United 
States.  This,  too,  should  be  considered  in  the 
studies. 

Studies  of  such  far-reaching  dimensions 
will  take  time,  and  we  are  under  no  Illusions 
that  broad  reform  of  United  States  trade 
policies  can  be  accomplished  easily  or  quickly. 
Reconciliation  of  diverse  Interests  and  the 
Intertwining  of  other  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  objectives  with  the  problem  of  inter- 
national trade  necessarily  contribute  to  Its 
delay.  In  the  meantime,  the  problem  contin- 
ues to  grow  and  interim  measures  are  nec- 
essary to  Insure  the  continued  welfare  and 
security  of  all  Americans.  "^ 
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H.R.  14870  Is  a  stop-gap  measure  which 
contains  substantial  Improvements  over  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963.  It  does  not, 
however,  deal  with  the  causes  of  our  growing 
difficulties  in  the  foreign  trade  area.  Until 
more  fundamental  and  lasting  solutions  are 
found.  Congress  should  take  additional  ac- 
tion to  Insure  that  Import-Injured  indus- 
tries are  given  temporary  relief  through  vol- 
untary limitations  by  exporting  countries, 
govemment-to-government  agreements,  or 
legislative  measures  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  as  In  H.R,  16920,  H.R,  3  and  similar 
bills. 

In  particular,  the  steel  Industry  supports 
and  urges  negotiations  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Voluntary  Restraint  Program  on 
exports  of  steel  to  the  United  States.  That 
program,  now  In  the  second  year  of  its  three- 
year  life,  will  expire  In  1971.  In  the  absence 
of  conditions  that  would  assure  a  continued 
reasonable  balance  In  world  steel  trade  be- 
yond then,  an  improved  Voluntary  Restraint 
Program  literally  becomes  the  lifeline  of  the 
domestic  steel  Industry.  t 

The  need  for  improvements  is  clearly  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  imports  of  several 
Important  products  actually  increased  last 
year.  Instead  of  declining  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Voluntary  Restraint  Pro- 
gram. The  situation  In  stainless  and  other 
specialty  steels  Is  particularly  critical,  and 
I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  It  briefly.  Be- 
cause of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem,  we 
have  also  included  a  more  complete  discus- 
sion as  an  Api>endlx  to  this  statement. 

As  far  as  these  high  performance  steels  are 
concerned,  the  Voluntary  Restraint  Program 
has  been  almost  totaUy  ineffective.  If  for- 
eign producers  had  adhered  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Program  regarding  product  mix.  Im- 
ports of  stainless  and  tool  steels  would  have 
decreased  by  24  percent  from  1968  to  1969. 
Instead,  they  rose  nearly  7  percent.  As  a  re- 
sult. Imports  of  these  key  grades  of  steel  ex- 
ceeded the  level  implied  In  the  Voluntary 
Program  by  41  percent.  Furthermore,  this 
situation  Is  continuing  In  1970.  If  imports 
keep  on  at  the  same  rate  as  In  the  first  three 
months,  they  will  exceed  the  Voluntary  Re- 
straint level  by  50  percent  for  the  year  1970 
as  a  whole. 

Imports  of  some  carbon  steel  products  also 
exceeded  the  Voluntary  Restraint  level  last 
year.  However,  the  failure  of  the  Program 
with  respect  to  specialty  steels  Is  particu- 
larly serious  since  producers  of  these  grades 
tend  to  be  smaller  companies  which  are  espe- 
cially vulnerable  to  damage  by  continually 
Increasing  Imports.  Many  ©f  them  have 
neither  the  production  and  sales  alternatives, 
nor  the  financial  resources,  to  withstand  the 
loss  of  basic  markets  over  an  extended  period 
of  time. 

Returning  now  to  the  Voluntary  Program 
as  It  applies  to  all  steel  mill  products,  there 
were  also  deviations  with  respect  to  geo- 
graphic distribution.  Imports  Into  the  Pacific 
Coast  were  25  percent  greater  than  the  level 
to  be  exi>ected  under  the  Program. 

Therefore,  If  the  Voluntary  Restraint  Pro- 
gram Is  to  be  truly  effective  In  preventing  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  steel  industry  or  Im- 
portant segments  thereof.  It  must  Include 
firm  commitments  as  to  maintenance  of  dis- 
tribution by  product  categories  and  market 
areas.  Similarly,  the  5  percent  annual  growth 
factor  Is  substantially  higher  than  the  long 
term  rate  of  growth  In  the  market  here,  and 
must  be  brought  more  Into  line. 

CONCLi;SION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  In  the 
steel  Industry  believe  that : 

The  current  foreign  trade  policy  In  the 
United  States  is  based  on  archaic  assump- 
tions that  are  out  of  line  with  present  day 
realities  and  the  conditions  upon  which  free 
trade  Is  supposed  to  be  based. 

The  domestic  and  foreign  economic  policies 
of  the  United  States  are  Inseparably  related 
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In  their  effect  on  our  competitive  position  in 
world  trade,  and  that  both  must  be  subjected 
to  Intense  study  In  developing  a  new  foreign 
trade  policy  appropriate  to  today's  world. 

A  more  realistic  and  tough-minded  ap- 
proach must  be  taken  In  convincing  other 
countries  that  "fair"  trade  must  precede 
"free"  trade. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  the  an- 
swers to  the  thorny  trade  problems  confront- 
ing this  nation;  that  Is  why  we  have  sug- 
gested that  studies  be  Initiated  in  great 
breadth  and  depth.  But  we  are  confident  that 
a  pragmatic  approach  to  domestic  and  inter- 
national policy  that  Is  based  upon  economic 
realities  of  today  rather  than  theoreUcal 
hopes  of  the  past  will  result  In  an  easing  of 
the  difficulties  which  this  nation  has  encoun- 
tered m  Its  International  trade  and  pay- 
ments. 

I  thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to 
appear  here  today,  and  on  behalf  of  the  steel 
Industry  I  offer  our  full  cooperation  and  re- 
sources m  the  search  for  a  modern,  equitable 
and  more  effective  International  trade  policy. 

Appendix  to  Statement  bt  George  A.  Stin- 
SON,  President  and  Executive  Ofticer  of 
National  Steel  Corporation,  and  Chair- 
man, American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
the  specialtt   steel  import   problem 

The  specialty  steel  industry 
The  import  problem  is  particularly  severe 
In  specialty  steels.  The  voluntary  restraint 
arrangements  have  not  reduced  Imports  of 
specialty  steel  mill  products,  and  recent  trade 
trends  reflect  a  shift  In  Imports  Into  these 
higher  grade,  more  expensive  steels. 

Specialty  steels  are  thought  of  as  stain- 
less steels,  tool  steels,  high  temperature 
steels,  and  refractory,  reactive,  and  electronic 
metals.  This  Appendix  concentrates  primarily 
on  the  stainless  and  tool  steel  segments  of 
the  specialty  steel  Industry  because  these 
steels  are  readily  Identifiable  In  available  sta- 
tistical data  published  by  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment Of  Commerce. 

It  Is  generally  recognised  that  specialty 
steels  are  a  distinct  and  readily  Identifiable 
part  of  the  overall  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States.  In  1969  American  producers 
of  tools  and  stainless  steel  accotmted  for  1.1 
per  cent  of  net  Industry  shipments  of  total 
steel  mill  products.  These  specialty  steel 
products,  however,  represented  approximately 
7  per  cent  of  total  steel  Indtistry  dollar  sales. 
Specialty  steels  are  designed  and  produced 
for  use  in  extreme  environments  requiring 
exceptional  hardness,  toughness,  tensile 
strength,  resistance  to  heat,  corrosion,  or 
abrasion,  or  a  combination  of  these  factors. 
These  steels  contain  substantial  amounts  of 
expensive  alloys  such  as  chromium,  nickel, 
molybdenum,  titanium,  columblum,  tung- 
sten, vanadium,  cobalt,  and  other  elements 
which  provide  their  unique  characteristics. 

Because  of  the  technological  properties 
and  alloy  content  of  these  sophisticated 
steels,  specialty  steels  are  difficult  and  coctJy 
to  mantifacttire.  Moreover,  theee  steels  are 
frequently  produced  to  the  ^>eclflc  require- 
ments of  Individual  customers.  They  are 
generally  sold  in  pound  weights  rather  than 
in  tons. 

Rising  Imports  of  specialty  steels  are  a 
critical  problem  for  American  specialty  steel 
producers.  The  voluntary  restraint  arrange- 
ments Involving  Japan  and  the  EEC  coun- 
tries, which  helped  reduce  total  steel  mill 
product  Imports  to  14  million  tons  In  1969, 
have  not  produced  a  reduction  In  specialty 
steel  Imporu.  While  the  program  of  volun- 
tary restraints  Is  In  effect,  the  strict  adher- 
ence of  foreign  producers  to  their  commit- 
ment not  to  change  greatly  the  existing 
pnxluct  mix  Is  essential  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinued loss  of  domestic  specialty  steel  mar- 
kets to  Imports  and  the  disruption  of  the 
domesUc  specialty  steel  Industry. 
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Foreign  trade  trends  in  specialty  t  teel  mill 
products 
Approximately  90  percent  of  idmtlflable 
specialty  steel  mill  product  Imjorts  are 
stalaless  steels;  the  remaining  10  per  cent 
are  primarily  tool  steels  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated into  two  groups:  high  speed  ind  other 
alloy  tool  steels.  Between  1964  iind  1969 
Imports  of  theee  specialty  steel  mill  products 
rose  rapidly  from  88.4  thousand  n«t  tons  to 
197.5  thousand  net  tons,  an  average  rate  of 
17  4  per  cent  annually.  Importt  Increased 
their  participation  In  the  VS.  mirket  for 
specialty  steel  mill  products  durlnj  this  pe- 
riod from  10.3  per  cent  to  17.1  pe)  cent,  as 
thown  In  attached  Table  IS.  Th^  steadily 
rising  trend  of  specialty  steel  Unions  was 
discernible  In  the  late  1950s  an<:  became 
significant  between  1959  and  1964.  Compre- 
hensive statistical  data  on  U.S.  for«lgn  trade 
In  specialty  steel  mill  products,  however, 
was  not  published  by  the  U.S.  Depa  tment  of 
Commerce  until  1964.  Therefore,  i  eferences 
to  the  Import  problem  before  1914  reflect 
general  Import  trend*  indicated  byj  the  lim- 
ited Information  available  at  the  tliie. 
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Market  penetration  and  prodiu^ 

Imports   of   stainless  steel   mill 
have  Increased  every  year,  rising 
thousand  net  tons  in  1964  to  182.2 
net  tons  In  1969  as  lllxistrated  In 
Throughout  this  period  Imports  of 
steel  mill  products  Increased  at 
rate   of   18.1    per   cent   annually, 
corresponding  rate  of  growth  for 
shipments  was  only  3.4  per  cent, 
continuing   disparity   between    the 
growth  of  Imports  and  domestic 
the  absorption  of  a  significant 
net  growth  in  these  markets  by 
recent  years.  For  example,  imports 
lees  steel  mill  products  rose  from 
cent  to  19.2  p)er  cent  of  apparent 
tloQ  between  1964  and  196fi. 
to    17.7   per   cent   in    1969,  still 
highest  level  of  Import  penetratlo^ 
ord.  In  this  six  year  period, 
sumption   of   stainless   steel 
thousand  net  tons.  Stainless  steel 
captured  103  thousand  net  tons 
cent  of  the  growth  in  the  domestljc 

By    1964   Imports   of   stainless 
products  had  made  significant 
virtually  every   product   line, 
ported   In   largest   volume  were 
sheets,    seml-flnlshed    products, 
round  wire,  and  strip  and  flat  wlr« 
trated  in  Table  3S.  This  table 
the   shift    of    stainless   steel    im 
lower  to  higher  value  products, 
flat-rolled  products  now  account 
cent  of  total  stainless  imports 
1964    their    share   represented   41 
Imports  of  other,  more 
ucts  such  as  bars  and  pipe  and 
have  Increased  while  the  share  of 
ports  represented  by  seml-flnlsheti 
and  wire  rods  has  receded. 

With    respect    to    tool    steels 
these  products  rose  sharply  from  9 
net  tons  to  over  15  thousand  net 
the  1964-1969  period.  The  growth 
occurred  at  an  average  annual 
per  cent  per  cent  while  the  rate 
of  domestic  tool  steel  shipments 
only   23   per  cent   annually 
percentage    of    apparent 
creased  steadily,  from  8.3  per 
to  a  high  of  14.8  per  cent  in  196" 
per  cent  in  1969  as  shown  in 
parent  consumption  of  tool  steel 
from  109  thousand  net  tons  in  1 
thoosand  In   1969.  an  Increase  or 
cent.  Imports  captured  6  tbousanp 
over  36   per  cent  of  the   17 
growth  In  the  domestic  market 

Imports  of  each  of  the  two  groTlps  of  tool 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

steel,  high  speed  and  other  alloy  tool  steels, 
increased  rapidly  In  the  1964-1969  period,  as 
shown  In  Table  5S.  Imports  of  high  speed 
tool  steels  increased  from  2.7  thousand  net 
tons  In  1964  to  ^>proximateIy  5  thousand 
net  tons  in  1969,  an  increase  of  87  per  cent. 
Growth  of  Ixnports  has  been  substantial  In 
most  high  speed  tool  steel  products.  Table 
5S  shows  the  largest  increase  in  tonnage 
have  occurred  in  bars  and  wire  rods. 

Imports  of  other  alloy  tool  steel  during 
the  1964-1969  period  increased  from  approxi- 
mately 6.4  thousand  net  tons  to  10.2  thou- 
sand net  tons,  an  Increase  of  60  per  cent. 
Table  5S  indicates  most  of  the  Increased  ton- 
nage has  been  in  hot  rolled  bars. 

Country  of  origin  imports 

Japan  Is  the  largest  supplier  of  stainless 
steel  mill  product  imports  to  the  United 
States,  accounting  for  better  than  45  per 
cent,  on  the  average,  of  total  Imports.  Im- 
ports from  Japan  rose  from  34  thousand  net 
tons  in  1964  to  86  thousand  net  tons  in 
1969,  an  increase  of  163  per  cent.  While  It  Is 
generally  believed  that  some  of  the  Canadian 
tonnage  is  processed  and  re-exported,  Canada 
Is  still  a  major  supplier  with  30.1  per  cent  of 
total  imports  In  1969.  Sweden  ranks  third 
with  8.6  per  cent  of  total  imports,  followed 
by  Prance  with  7.8  per  cent,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  with  2.8  per  cent,  as  shown  in 
Table  6S.  Imports  from  every  major  foreign 
supplier  of  stainless  steel  mill  products  have 
Increased  steadily  through  the  1964-1969  pe- 
riod In  1969  more  than  40  per  cent  of  our 
stainless  steel  mill  product  imports  were 
supplied  by  countries  not  participating  In 
the  voluntary  restraint  program. 

In  tool  steels,  Sweden,  Austria,  Canada, 
and  Japan.  In  that  order,  are  the  major  sup- 
pliers of  both  high  si)eed  and  other  alloy 
tool  steels,  as  indicated  In  Tables  7S  and  8S. 
Again  more  than  two-thirds  of  tool  steel  Im- 
ports in  1969  came  from  countries  which 
did  not  participate  in  the  voluntary  restraint 
program. 

Port  of  entry  and  imports 

Since  1964  there  has  been  a  major  shift 
In  the  geographic  distribution  of  stainless 
steel  Imports.  The  greatest  volume  of  imports 
In  this  period  entered  through  the  Oreat 
Lakes  and  other  ports  of  entry  along  the 
Canadian  border.  In  1969  the  tmp>ort  tonnage 
through  this  area  was  73.3  thousand  tons,  or 
403  per  cent  of  total  Imports.  The  second 
largest  customs  regions  is  the  Atlantic  Coast 
through  which  73  thousand  tons,  or  40.1 
per  cent  of  total  Imports,  entered  the  United 
States  in  1969.  However,  as  Table  9S  illus- 
trates. In  the  last  six  years  the  share  of  total 
imports  into  these  two  largest  ctistoms  re- 
gions dropped  off,  while  the  share  of  total 
Imports  Into  the  Pacific  and  Gulf  Coasts  In- 
creased. The  most  significant  gain  took  place 
in  Pacific  Coast  Imports  which  represented 
only  8.1  per  cent  of  total  imports  in  1964 
but  accounted  for  14.3  per  cent  In  1969. 

In  tool  steels  Imports  expanded  steadily 
Into  all  major  custom  regions  through  1967. 
The  Atlantic  Coast  received  the  largest  share 
of  tool  steel  Imports,  followed  by  the  Cana- 
dian border  and  Oreat  Lakes  region.  In  1968 
and  1969.  however,  Imports  Into  these  regions 
declined  while  Imports  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
Increased,  as  shown  In  Table  108. 

Impact  of  specialty  steel  imports 

The  specialty  steel  Industry  Includes  many 
comparatively  small  business  enterprises,  as 
measured  by  voltmies  of  production  and  sales. 
Although  some  of  the  large  carbon  steel  pro- 
ducers also  produce  specialty  steels.  It  Is  esti- 
mated they  account  for  no  more  than  one- 
third  of  total  industry  shipments  of  stainless 
and  tool  steel  mill  products. 

Specialty  steels  are  hlgh-flxed-cost  prod- 
ucts, and  high  operating  rates  must  be 
maintained    to    minimize    unit    production 
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costs.  Changes  In  the  volume  of  production, 
which  In  turn  reflect  the  market  demand  for 
specialty  steels,  quickly  Influence  profitabil- 
ity. The  steady  loss  of  the  domestic  market 
to  import*  could  result  in  the  eventual  cur- 
tailment of  production  or  the  Inability  of 
the  specialty  steel  industry  to  grow  and 
modernize.  These  effects  are  particularly 
severe  on  small  companies  since  many  have 
neither  the  production  and  sales  alternatives 
nor  the  financial  resources  with  which  to 
minimize  the  negative  Impact  on  their  oper- 
ations of  the  loss  of  basic  markets  over  an 
extended  period  of  time. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  the  loss  of 
domestic  markets  to  imports  is  price.  In  re- 
cent years  prevailing  Import  prices  for  spe- 
cialty steel  products  have  been  substantially 
below  comparable  domestic  prices.  An  Indi- 
cation of  the  magnitude  of  this  disparity  is 
shown  In  statistics  on  stainless  steel  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
average  domestic  sales  realization  for  all 
stainless  grades  of  steel  mill  products  was 
91,130  per  net  ton  In  1967,  the  latest  year 
for  which  the  information  is  available.  The 
comparable  f.o.b.  value  of  Imports  of  stain- 
less steel  mill  products  was  $673  per  net  ton. 
Adding  an  average  duty  of  993  and  freight, 
handling,  and  insurance  costs  of  $29  brings 
the  estimated  average  delivered  price  of  Im- 
ported stainless  steel  to  (795  per  ton.  This 
average  Import  price  is  30  per  cent,  or  $336, 
below  the  average  domestic  price  for  stainless 
steel. 

The  prevailing  market  price  of  individual 
transactions  may  vary  substantially  from 
these  averages,  depending  upon  the  specif- 
ications of  the  product  and  other  comf>etitive 
factors.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the  dis- 
parity between  domestic  and  Import  prices 
indicated  by  these  general  averages  demon- 
strates the  competitive  dilemma  which  con- 
fronts the  domestic  specialty  steel  producer. 
On  the  one  hand,  when  the  price  differential 
between  import  and  domestic  specialty  steels 
is  at  least  four  times  greater  than  the  aver- 
age rate  of  return  on  sales  for  the  domestic 
industry,  the  possibility  of  profitable  com- 
petition by  across-the-board  alignment  of 
domestic  prices  with  prevailing  import  prices 
Is  foreclosed  to  the  domestic  producer.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  magnitude  of  this  price 
differential  Is  a  strong  Inducement  to  con- 
sumers to  purchase  foreign  steel,  particularly 
during  Inflationary  periods.  This  latter  con- 
dition is  readily  apparent  In  the  steady  de- 
terioration of  the  balance  of  trade  in  spe- 
cialty steel  mill  products  from  a  surplus  of 
$31  million  in  1964  to  a  deficit  of  $70  million 
In  1969,  as  Illustrated  in  Table  US. 

As  a  greater  share  of  the  domestic  market 
is  relinquished  to  imports,  the  United  States 
is  becoming  Increasingly  dependent  upon 
Imports  as  a  source  of  supply  for  specialty 
steels.  Because  of  the  strategic  importance  of 
specialty  steels  In  our  contemporary  indus- 
trial economy,  national  military,  economic, 
and  political  considerations  suggest  that  an 
equitable  balance  should  be  achieved  be- 
tween Imports  and  domestic  production. 
National  requirements  for  specialty  steels 

The  national  requirements  for  specialty 
steels  are  best  classified  Into  two  groups: 
those  industrial  needs  of  the  United  States 
which  are  necessary  to  maintain  both  the 
civilian  economy  and  a  strong  industrial  base 
In  peacetime  and  In  emergencies  and  those 
defense  needs  which  bear  directly  on  military 
preparedness.  Many  uses  of  specialty  steels 
In  these  two  areas  are  interrelated,  and  often 
manufactured  products  containing  specialty 
steels  can  be  used  for  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary purposes.  However,  the  needs  of  our 
civilian  economy  and  our  defense  operations 
are  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  this  nation 
to  maintain  a  strong,  viable  industrial  base. 
Impairment  of  this  Industrial  base  Is  a  direct 
threat  to  our  national  security. 
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with  respect  to  the  industrial  needs  of  the 
United  States  for  specialty  steels,  our  In- 
dustrial economy  is  dependent  upon  these 
steels  because  there  are  many  critical  ap- 
plications for  specialty  steels  for  which  there 
Is  no  economic,  or  readily  available,  sub- 
stitute material.  To  keep  the  highly  mech- 
anized and  broadly  diversified  economy  of 
this  country  running  smoothly,  specialty 
BteeU  are  an  indispensable  basic  material 
used  by  many  Industries  in  producing  goods 
and   services   for   the   American   people. 

For  example,  the  electrical  power  system 
of  the  United  States  could  not  function 
without  specialty  steels  because  there  Is  no 
economic,  or  readily  available,  substitute 
for  these  steels  in  the  shafting,  buckets, 
blades,  and  other  parts  of  the  giant  turbines, 
which  are  the  basic  power  unit  of  the  elec- 
trical power  system.  To  prevent  the  im- 
mobilization of  part  of  the  nation  by  a  mas- 
sive power  failure  such  as  the  East  Coast 
blackout  In  the  fall  of  1965.  Jet  turbine  en- 
gines, which  caimot  be  made  without  special- 
ty steels,  are  now  being  used  as  standby 
and  auxiliary  units.  In  the  nuclear  power 
Industry  also,  specialty  steels  are  standard 
in  certain  equipment  applications  such  as 
pool  liners  and  tubing  for  condensation  and 
feed  water  exchange  processes. 

The  aircraft  industry  must  have  specialty 
steels.  Applications  of  specialty  steels  in  this 
Industry  vary  widely  from  Jet  engines  to  air- 
craft firewalls,  exhaust  systems,  heating 
uniw.  and  engine  cowlings.  Another  critical 
application  Is  found  in  sensitive  electronic 
instrumentation  devices  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  performance  of  the  aircraft  and 
the  Identification  and  regulation  of  the  flow 
of  air  traffic.  For  the  United  States,  air  travel 
has  become  not  only  a  basic  transportation 
system  for  passengers  and  freight  but  also  a 
vital  force  In  the  nation's  defense  system. 

Technological  advancement  In  the  aviation 
Industry  and  in  other  industries  hM  resulted 
in  the  need  for  new,  high  temperature,  criti- 
cal performance  specialty  steels.  One  of  the 
crucial  factors  in  developing  steels  for  new 
applications  is  that  time  required  to  trans- 
late metallurgical  and  technological  know- 
how  and  materials  into  a  quality-perform- 
ance product.  The  benefits  of  technological 
development  are  cumulative.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  must  not  only  preserve  but 
also  build  on  Its  present  reservoir  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  production  and  application 
of  specialty  steels  in  our  industrial  society. 
There  is  no  better  example  of  this  require- 
ment than  the  space  Industry  which  Is,  Itself, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  aviation  industry.  The 
moon  shot  and  other  space  projects  would 
be  impossible  wihout  specialty  steels  for 
rocket  engines,  mobile  launching  stations, 
lunar  landing  modules,  electronic  instru- 
mentation devices,  and  related  Instruments, 
machinery,  suad  equipment. 

The  magnetic  and  electronic  properties  of 
some  specialty  steels  are  Invaluable  in  aU 
types  of  contact-switches,  and  none  of  these 
applications  Is  more  essential,  or  more  mun- 
dane, than  the  simple  telephone  switch. 
Many  semiconductor  devices,  including  tran- 
sistors and  Integrated  circuits,  require  elec- 
tronic glass  sealing  alloys.  The  uses  of  the 
vacuum  tube  In  electronic  applications  are 
countless. 

Specialty  steels  are  used  widely  in  the  food 
processing  industry.  Including  the  dairy  In- 
dustry, because  the  corrosion  resistance 
properties  and  the  fabricating  characteris- 
tics of  these  steels  reduce  contamination 
and  facilitate  the  sanitary  handling  of  foods. 
There  are  many  uses  of  specialty  steels  In 
thU  Industry  for  which  there  is  no  generally 
acceptable  substitute  material,  and  there  are 
some  equipment  applications  in  meat  pack- 
ing equipment,  dairy  handling  equipment. 
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and  milking  machines  where  specialty  steels 
are  required  by  law. 

Critical  bearing  applicatloixs,  gears,  valves 
and  valve  stems,  gauge  parts,  pump  parts, 
dies,  and  cutting  tools  are  essential  to  indus- 
try and  science.  Specialty  steels  are  used  ex- 
tensively in  these  applications. 

The  foregoing  examples  point  up  a  few  of 
the  basic  civilian  and  indtistrlal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  which  must  lie 
met  with  specialty  steels  because  there  is  no 
economic,  or  readily  available,  substitute 
material.  This  list  of  critical  applications  is 
by  no  means  exhaustive;  however,  these  ex- 
amples lUustrate  three  basic  conclusion* 
with  respect  to  the  importance  of  specialty 
steels  to  the  nation. 

1.  The  national  security  of  the  United 
States  starts  with  the  ability  of  this  nation 
to  maintain  a  viable  industrial  base  and 
civilian  economy  both  in  peacetime  and  in  a 
period  of  national  emergency. 

2.  Specialty  steels  are  an  indispensable  in- 
dustrial material,  and,  therefore,  this  domes- 
tic industry  is  a  strategic  national  resource. 

3.  This  nation  should  maintain  an  ade- 
quate level  of  self-sufficiency,  not  only  in 
the  production  and  supply  capability  of  the 
domestic  Industry,  but  also  by  maintaining 
a  contemporary  reservoir  of  technology  and 
a  skilled,  experienced,  and  adequate  labor 
force.  In  short,  the  national  security  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  are  best 
met  by  providing  an  economic  climate  In 
which  the  domestic  specialty  steel  Industry 
win  continue  to  grow  and  to  expand. 

The  higher  price  of  domestic  specialty 
steel  in  comparison  with  prevailing  Import 
prices  Includes  not  only  the  cost  of  our  se- 
curity but  also  the  price  of  our  prosperity. 
These  domestic  prices  reflect  fundamental 
social  and  economic  costs:  the  cost  of  full 
employment,  the  cost  of  good  government, 
the  cost  of  capital,  and  the  cost  of  basic 
economic  gains  such  as  profits,  growth,  and 
expansion.  As  former  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Smith  said  on  September  18.  1968.  "Disrup- 
tions in  the  country's  ability  to  produce  can 
threaten  our  security  from  within.  The  bil- 
lions of  dollars  we  spend  on  education, 
health,  manpower  training,  and  other  social 
purposes  will  disappear  unless  the  private 
sector  produces  the  revenue  base  for  these 
programs.  And,  without  funds  for  worthy 
purposes,  domestic  disquiet  can  reduce  our 
capacity  to  defend  our  borders.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  Without  a  healthy  economic  base, 
much  of  otor  leadership  in  outer  space  be- 
comes forfeit,  scientific  and  technological 
gains  slide  out  of  reach,  our  prestige  and  In- 
fiuence  In  world  councils  diminishes. 

■'Therei^^2^|H|M^hort,  that  we  need 
to  d^fllfl^^^^^BP^  ^y  national 

defem^HPV^I^^plevement  will  be  pos- 
sible ^mhout  ^t|H|[  foundation — economic 
strength." 

With  respect  to  our  national  defense  re- 
quirements for  specialty  steels,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  estimates  that  9.5  per  cent 
of  total  industry  shipments  of  stainless  steel 
m  1968  were  needed  to  meet  military  re- 
quirements for  these  steels.  Future  projec- 
tions for  the  mld-1970's.  made  by  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  In  accordance 
with  its  planning  assumptions,  Indicate  that 
10.4  per  cent  of  total  Industry  shipments  of 
stainless  steel  will  go  to  direct  defense  ap- 
plications. These  applications  primarily  in- 
clude: tilrcraft,  missiles,  ships,  tanks,  auto- 
motive vehicles,  weapons,  ammunition,  elec- 
tronics, and  construction  uses.  A  few  ex- 
amples illustrate  the  Importance  of  specialty 
steels  In  these  applications.  For  Instance, 
specialty  steels  are  essential  for  the  manu- 
facture and  transportation  of  nitric  acid. 
The  antl -spike  Innersole  of  the  combat  boot 
now  being  worn  In  Vietnam  Is  a  specialty 
steel.  The  major  parts  of  the  Mlnuteman  2 
and  3,  the  Poseidon,  as  well  as  other  smaller 
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missile    systems    are    made    from    specialty 
steel. 

Increasing  dependence  upon  Imports  of 
specialty  steels  is  perilous  should  the  avail- 
ability of  Imports  be  disrupted.  The  produc- 
tion of  specialty  steels  In  Canada  and  Mexico 
is  small.  Consequently,  these  countries  can- 
not now  be  considered  as  adequate,  contigu- 
ous sources  for  specialty  steels  in  the  event 
that  the  infiow  of  steel  from  Europe  and 
Japan  Is  Impeded.  Self -sufficiency  In  special- 
ty steel  production  is  Imperative  for  the 
United  States,  and  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween imports  and  domestic  production  will 
ensure  the  stability  and  viability  of  this  es- 
sential industry. 

The  U.S.  Government  stockpiles  strategic 
metallic  elements,  among  which  are  chromi- 
um, nickel,  molybdenum,  tungsten  vanadi- 
um, and  cobalt,  to  ensure  the  availability  of 
these  materials  for  the  production  of  spe- 
cialty steel  and  other  products  in  the  erent 
of  a  national  emergency.  Impairment  of  our 
domestic  production  capability  from  exces- 
sive Imports  is  inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
of  this  national  security  objective  of  guar- 
anteeing a  raw  materials  base  for  U.S.  In- 
dustry. 

The  military  requirements  for  spedklty 
steels  cannot  be  met  without  a  permanent, 
viable  domestic  source  of  production  since 
It  is  Impossible  to  predict  the  advent,  or 
duration,  of  a  national  emergency  and  since 
military  security  Involves  a  perpetual  state 
of  readiness  and  forward  planning.  Further- 
more, military  security  Is  contingent  upon 
the  maintenance  of  a  minimum,  essential 
civilian  economy  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing national  emergencies.  This  Implies  the 
ability  of  the  civilian  economy  to  meet  the 
general  economic  requirements  of  the  popu- 
lation, as  weU  as  the  productive  capability 
of  industry. 

The  voluntary  restraint  arrangements 
The  voluntary  restraint  program  has  not 
reduced  imports  of  specialty  steel  mill  pro- 
ducts, in  1969  Imports  of  stainless  and  tool 
steels  not  only  exceeded  the  targets  of  the 
voluntary  restraint  program  but  also  in- 
creased substantially  over  the  1968  level  of 
Imports  as  illustrated  In  Table  12S.  Similarly, 
total  Imports  from  Japan,  the  EEC.  and  the 
category  of  "all  other"  cotintrles  were  over 
the  voluntary  restraint  targets.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  tool  steel  Imports  from  Japan 
and  stainless  steel  Imports  from  the  EEC, 
Imports  from  these  countries  also  exceeded 
1968  Imports. 

In  general  product  categories  1969  Imports 
of  all  stainless  steel  mill  products,  shown 
in  Table  3S,  were  over  their  voluntary  re- 
straint levels  even  though  Imports  of  stain- 
less steel  wire  rods,  hot  rolled  bars,  cold 
rolled  sheets,  and  strip  and  fiat  wire  receded 
from  1968  Imports.  In  tool  steels.  1969  im- 
ports of  other  alloy  tool  steel  products, 
shown  In  Table  5S,  were  both  over  the 
voluntary  restraint  target  and  over  the  level 
of  Imports  in  the  previous  year.  In  high 
speed  tool  steels,  not  rolled  bars  and  wire 
were  sul)stantially  below  the  voluntary  tar- 
gets, but  cold  finished  bars  and  plates  and 
sheets  were  above  both  the  targets  and  1968 
levels. 

Imports  of  specialty  steel  mill  products 
did  not  follow  the  1968  pattern  of  geographic 
distribution.  In  stainless  steel  there  was  a 
significant  shift  in  imports  to  the  Canadian 
border  and  Oreat  Lakes  customs  region  and 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  ports,  as  Ulustrated  In 
Table  9S.  The  shift  in  tool  steels  was  toward 
the  Atalntlc  Coast  for  Imports  of  high  speed 
tool  steels  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  Pacific 
Coast  for  Imports  of  other  alloy  tool  steels. 
as  shown  in  Table  lOS. 

The  Import  record  for  1969  indicates 
strongly  that  compliance  with,  and  possibly 
renegotiation  of,  the  voluntary  restraint  ar- 
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rangements  Is  essential  to  the  wel  are 
specialty  steel  Indiistry.  More  sup]  )lylng 
tlons,  specifically  Canada.  Austria. 


TA^LE  1-S.-U.S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  TOTAL  SPECIALTY  STEEL  (STAINLESS  AND  TOOL  STEa) 

|ln  net  tonsi 


YMr 


Net 

industry 

shipnMnts 


Imports 


jtports 


1969 

1968 

1967 


1. 023. 374 
925.408 
947,009 


197. 477 
189.193 
168,180 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  ol  tlM  Census. 


Year 


1969. 
1968. 
1967. 


Imports  as 

Exports  as 

a  percent 

a  percent 

Net 

Apparent 

of  apparent 

ot  net 

indistry 

consump- 

consump- 

industry 

shipments 

Imports 

jrports 

tion 

tion 

shipments 

909.453 

182.224 

60.874 

1,030.803 

17.7 

6.7 

819.042 

174,031 

87,652 

905,421 

19.2 

10.7 

837,080 

149, 321 

16. 019 

870,382 

17.2 

13.9 

>  Includes  heat-resisting  steels. 


Year 


ToUl 


Sami- 
fiiished 


Net  tons: 

1969 182.224 

1968 174.031 

1967 149.321 

1966 137.390 

1965 113.460 

1964 79.352 

Percentage  ot  total: 

1969 loao 

1968 loao 

1967 100.0 

1963 100.0 

1965 100.0 

1964 100.0 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 


Year 


IM 

industry 
shipmenb 


Imports 


1969 113,921  15,253 

1968 106.366  15.162 

1967 109.929  18.859 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Year 


Wire  rods 


1969 1,390 

1968 916 

1967 650 

1966 600 

1965 254 

1964 90_ 

1969 27.7 

1968 15.0 

1967 11.7 

1966 11.9 

1965 8.0 

1964 3.4 


Sourco:  U.S.  Bureau  of  tlM  Cenaa. 
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of  the      and  the  United  Kingdom,  must  be  encour- 

na-      aged  to  participate  in  this  program,  and  the 

Sweden,     product  mix  and  geographical  distribution 
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patterns  must  be  more  rigorously  observed 
in  order  to  avoid  serious  dislocations  of 
specialty  markets. 


Apparent 
consump- 
tion 


Imports  as 
a  percent 

ot  apparent 
consump- 
tion 


Exports  as 

a  percent 

of  net 

mdustry 

shipments 


Year 


Net 

industry 

shipments 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports  as 

Exports  as 

a  percent 

a  percent 

Apparent 

ot  apparent 

ot  net 

consump- 

consump- 

industry 

tion 

tion 

shipments 

63. 599  1. 157, 252 
89.258  1.025,433 
17,658         997.531 


17.1 
18.5 
16.9 


6.2 
9.6 
12.4 


1966. 
1965. 
1964. 


1,054,286 

997.412 
873.621 


155.004 

126.414 

88.433 


90.979  1,118,311 
94.717  1,029,109 
98, 276    863,  778 


13.9 
12.3 
10.2 


TABLE  2S.-U.S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  STAINLESS  STEEL' 
(Net  tons) 


Year 


Net 

industry 

shipments 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports  as 
a  percent 
Apparent    ol  apparent 
consump-      consump- 
tion tion 


1966 932,941 

1965 879,170 

1964 771,242 


137,390 
113,460 
79, 352 


89,204 
93.065 
96,001 


981.127 
899,565 
754,593 


14.0 
12.6 
10.5 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
TABLE  3S.--IMP0RTS  OF  STAINLESS  STEEL  BY  PRODUCT  GROUPS 
|ln  net  tons| 


Wire 
rods 


H.R. 
bars 


C.F. 
bars 


Round 
wire 


Plates 


H.R. 
sheets 


C.R. 
sheets 


Strip  and 
flat  wire 


19.044 
19.602 
il.658 
>4,091 
4.110 
8,993 

26.9 
22.8 
27.9 
32.1 
38.9 
36.5 


14,864 
15,925 
13.227 
12.688 
9.073 
8.076 

8.1 
9.2 
8.9 
9.2 
8.0 
10.2 


6.507 
8.003 
4.391 
5.006 
2.251 
1.112 

3.6 
4.6 
2.9 
3.6 
2.0 
1.4 


6.121 
4.640 
5.405 
2.903 
2,463 
1.375 

3.4 

2.7 
3.6 
2.1 
2.2 
1.7 


13.966 
11.364 
12. 012 
9.156 
6.625 
5.028 

7.7 
6.5 
8.1 
6.7 
5.8 
6.3 


TABLE  4S.— U.S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  TOTAL  TOOL  STEtt 
(Nettonti 


Imports  as  Exports  as 

1  percent  a  percent 

Apparent    ot  apparent  ot  net 

consump-      consump-  industry 

Exports              tion               tion  shipments 


2,725 
1.606 
1.639 


126.449 
119,922 
127, 149 


12.1 
12.6 
14.8 


2.4 
1.5 
1.5 


Year 


Net 

industry 

shipments 


Imports 


1966 121.345 

1965 118,242 

1964 102,379 


17,614 

12.954 

9,081 


TABLE  5S.-IMP0RTS  OF  TOOL  STEEL  BYPRODUCT  GROUPS 


High-speed  tool  steel  (net  tons) 


Other  alloy  tool  steel 


H. ).  bars 


C.F.  bars 


plates  and 
sheeb 


Wire 


ToUl 

high-speed 

tool  steel 


Wire  rods 


H.R.  bars 


1,410 

1,180 

2.319 

980 

1.667 

1.262 

1.908 

1.664 

1,831 

635 

1.202 

462 

477 
172 
105 
478 
134 
132 


550 
1.717 
1,890 
379 
326 
788 


5,007 
6,104 
5,574 
5,029 
3,180 
2.764 


1,606 
1,393 
1.830 
2,497 
3,774 
1,773 


7,584 
6,911 
10,589 
9,297 
5,555 
4,214 


1,056 
754 

8,661 
791 
445 
420 


10,246 
9,058 
13,285 
12,585 
9,774 
6,407 


Percentage  ol  total  high-speed  tool  steal 


Percentage  of  other  alloy  tool  steel 


28.1 

38.0 
29.9 
38.0 
57.6 
44.9 


23.6 
16.0 
22.6 
33.1 

2ao 

17.3 


9.6 
2.8 
L9 
9.5 
4.2 
4.9 


11.0 

28.2 

33.9 

7.5 

ia2 

29.5 


loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


9.6 
9.5 
11.2 


Exports  as 

a  percent 

of  net 

industry 

shipments 


9.6 
10.6 
12.4 


Pipe  and 
tube 


7,153 

1.993 

62.739 

11.908 

7.929 

5,198 

860 

69. 012 

12.736 

6,691 

3.787 

722 

53.066 

7.787 

7,266 

1.899 

1.320 

47. 228 

8,967 

4,132 

884 

1,317 

37.245 

5.902 

3.590 

786 

1.662 

24,985 

5.230 

2.105 

3.9 

1.1 

34.4 

6.5 

4.4 

3.0 

.5 

39.6 

7.3 

3.8 

2.5 

.5 

35.5 

5.2 

4.9 

1.4 

1.0 

34.4 

6.5 

3.0 

.8 

1.1 

32.8 

5.2 

3-2 

1.0 

2.1 

31.5 

6.6 

2-7 

Imports  as 

Exports  as 

a  percent 

a  percent 

Apparent 

ot  apparent 

of  net 

consump- 

consump- 

industry 

(ports 

tion 

tion 

shipments 

1.775 

137. 184 

12.8 

1.5 

1.652 

129.544 

10  0 

1.4 

2,275 

109, 185 

8.3 

2.2 

ToUl 
other  alloy         Grand  total 
C.  F.  bars  tool  steel  tool  steel 


15,253 
15, 162 
18,859 
17,614 
12.954 
9.081 


IS.  7  73. 8  10. 5  100. 0 

15.4  76.3  8.3  lOao 

118  79.7  6.5  100.0 

19.8  73.9  6.3  100.0 

38.6  5&8  4.6  100.0 

27.7  65.8  6.5  lOOO 
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TABLE  6-S.-U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  STAINLESS  STEEL  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN 
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Year 


Japan 


Canada         Sweden 


United 
Kingdom 


Belgium- 
France  Luxembourg 


West 
Germany 


lUly 


EEC 
toUI> 


Austria 


Other 


Net  tons: 

1969 86,235 

1968.      83,141 

19W 67,989 

UK* 65,299 

UK 51,929 

igS:::: 34.155 

Percentage  of  total:  „  , 

1969 J7.3 

1968 «J8 

1967 «5| 

1966               47.5 

1965 «5-8 

1964 - 43.1 

1  Includes  negligible  tonnage  from  the  Netherlands. 


54, 790 
42, 609 
46.204 
46,778 
44,454 
30,  050 


15,615 
17,599 
13,965 
10, 225 
6,171 
5,889 


5,099 
5,641 
3,077 
1,789 
1,343 
1,037 


14,222 
16,881 
12,522 
10,013 
7,761 
6,526 


2,098 

3,036 

1,173 

722 

264 

484 


1,422 
1,481 
1.737 
1,223 
808 
679 


1,385 

1,819 

1,513 

781 

230 
89 


19,129 
23,218 
16,972 
12,759 
9,063 
7,840 


397 
1,483 
511 
140 
175 
270 


959 
340 
603 
400 
325 
HI 


30.1 
24.5 
30.9 
34.1 
39.2 
37.9 


8.6 
10.1 
9.4 
7.4 
5.4 
7.4 


2.8 
3.2 
2.1 
1.3 
1.2 
1.3 


7.8 
9.7 
8.4 
7.3 
6.8 
8.2 


1.1 
1.7 
0.8 
0.5 
0.2 
06 


0.8 
0.9 
1.2 
0.9 
0.7 
0.9 


0  8 
1.0 
1.0 

as 

0.2 

ai 


10.5 

13.3 

11.4 

9.3 

8.0 

9.9 


02 
0.9 
0.3 
01 
0.2 
0  3 


as 
0.2 
0.4 
a3 
0.3 
0.2 


'  Source:  U.S.  Bureau  ol  the  Census. 

TABLE  7S.-U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  HIGH  SPEED  TOOL  STEEL  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN 


Year 


Sweden 


Austria 


Net  tons: 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

Percentage  of  total: 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 


1,756 
1,361 
1,053 
1.058 
700 
418 

35.1 
22.4 
18.9 
21.0 
22.0 
15.6 


737 
930 
1,205 
1,367 
827 
759 

14.7 
15.2 
21.6 
27.2 
26.0 
28.5 


Canada 


620 
995 
744 
1,128 
882 
328 

12.4 
16.3 
13.3 
22.4 
27.7 
12.3 


Japan 


United 
Kingdom 


West 
Germany 


Belgium- 
Luxembourg 


France 


EEC 
Total 


549 
751 
706 
716 
540 
421 

11.0 
12.3 
12.7 
14.2 
17.0 
15.7 


231 
663 
28 
45 
35 
81 

4.6 
10.9 
0.5 
0.9 
1.1 
3.0 


717  . 

529 

599 

209 

123 

284 

14.3 
8.6 

10.7 
4.2 
3.9 

10.6 


653 

751 
146 


10.7 
13.5 
2.9 


383  . 
218  . 
161  . 
348 

73 

78 

7.7 
3.6 
2.9 
6.9 
2.3 
2.9 


,,„        ..        . ,  ...4  Source;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

1  Includes  negligible  tonnage  from  other  EEC  countries  not  listed. 

TABLE  8S.-U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  OTHER  ALLOY  TOOL  STEEL  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN 

United  W«t  Belgium- 

Canada  Japan  Kingdom  Germany      Luxembourg 


Year 


Sweden 


Austria 


France 


EEC 
ToUl 


Net  tons:                                                           ,  „«                2  417  1854  911                   637  !i5  —  " 

1969. W*               fji^  887  1.490                   393  626 

1968 2*44                1.892  1,W/  j^j                   ^^  3^ 

IS:::::::::::::::::::::::::::        :|        if^  i.|*5  ^^^^          355  1.^ 

l||5 \^i                ^76  783  296        492  340 

Percentage  of  totai:"""                         ^3  g  ,8  j  8.9        6.2  7.9.... 

^:::::::::;:::::::::::::::::        2^o         209  2a|  i|.           5-3  |;| 

}9" y-              09  ai  W.4            \\  "•! 

*« 24  4                  18.4  lao  2  3                   4.3  ^  3 — 

iw:::::::::::::::::::::::::::        ^i-*         ^^^  '^-^  • 

' "^                             TZ.        T^       .  1  .^  Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

1 1  ndudes  negligible  tonnage  from  other  EEC  countries  not  listed. 

TABLE  9S.-U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  STAINLESS  STEEL  BY  REGION  OF  ENTRY 

Net  tons 

iiii             1968             1967  iieT  1961             1964             1969 


20 

96 

152 

1 

4 


.2 

.7 

1.2 


463  . 
145  . 
168  . 
486  . 

1,706  . 
1,700  . 

4.5 
1.6 
1.3 
3.9 
17.5 
26.5 


Percentage  of  toUl 


Atlantic  coast.  .       ..         73.062 

Canadian  border  and  Great  Ukes.  73. 311 

Pacific  coast 26,064 

GultcoaM - 9'8| 

Offshore  - ^ 

Tout...  -     -        182.224 


79.369 

64.053 

20.217 

9.899 

493 


64,259 

56.058 

43.273 

61.820 

63, 575 

57,109 

16. 221 

12. 926 

9,932 

6.813 

4.625 

3.012 

208 

206 

134 

174. 031 


149,321         137,390        113.460 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


TABLE  10S.-U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  TOOL  STEEL  BY  REGION  OF  ENTRY 


Net  tons 


PercenUgeoMral 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1969 


1968 


196J/' 


1966 


1965 


High  speed  tool  steel: 

Atlantic  coast 

Canadian  border  and  Great 

Lakes 

Pacific  coast 

Gulf  coast 

Offshore 

ToUl 

Other  alloy  tool  steel: 

Atlantic  coast 

Canadian  border  and  Great 

Lakes 

Pacific  coast 

Gulf  coast 

Offshore 


3,158 

1,598 

207 

3 

41 


3.386 

2,059 

422 

173 

64 


3,168 

1.788 

197 

384 

37 


2.843 

1,698 

379 

78 

31 


1,730 

1.373 
38 
39 


1,997 

671 
3 


63.1 

31.9 

4.1 

.8 

.1 


55.5 

33.7 

6.9 

2.8 

.1 


56.8 

32.1 
3.5 
6.9 

.7 


56.5 

33.8 

7.5 

1.6 

.6 


54.4 

43.2 
1.2 
1.2 


ToUI> 


182.224 
174, 031 
149,321 
137,390 
113.460 
79,352 


5,007 


6,104 


5,574 


5.029 


3.180 


2.674 


100.0 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


10a  0 


3,862 

4,881 

1,320 

183 


4,773 

3.200 

1,004 

81 


6,176 

6.345 

682 

79 

3 


6,631 


5.238 


5,019            4,187 
781               348 
144                  1 
10 


4,615 

1.553 
239 


37.7 


52.7 


46.5 


52.8 


47.6 

12.9 

1.8 

35.3             47.8             39  J 

11.0               5.1               6.2 

1.0                .6               1.1 

516 

42.9 
15 


TeUI. 


10,246 


9,058 


11285  12,585 


9,774 


6.407 


loao 


loao 


10a  0 


10a  0 


10a  0 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


loao 

100.0 
100  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Toun 


5,007 
6,104 
5.574 
5,029 
1180 
2,674 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Total ' 


10,246 

9,058 

11285 

12,585 

9.774 

6,407 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


1964 


74.7 

25.1 
.2 


loao 


71.9 

24.2 
4.9 


loao 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TA^LE  11S.-BALANCE  OF  TRADE  OF  TOTAL  SPECIALTY  STEEL  (STAINLESS  AND  TOOL  STEEL) 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thcusandsl 


Imports 


lUf 


Ntttsiu 


Amount        Ni :  tons 


1969 197,477       JI39. 782 

IKS 189.193         1J2.783 

1967 168,180         112,950 


6 

8! 
HI, 


Seuite:  U.S.  Bureau  ol  the  Census. 


CartMn  steel. 


Japan 

EEC 

All  other. 


Stainless  steel. 


Japan 

EEC 

Another. 


Tool  steel. 


Japan 

EEC. 

Another. 


Other  alloy  steel. 


JajMn 

EEC. 

All  other. 


Total  steel. 


Japan 

ee!c. 

All  other. 


Source:  BDSA  and  AISI. 

BAN  DDT  EVENTUALLY—^ 
NOT  NOW? 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEV 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTITIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  197) 

Mr.  OBET^.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  about  a 
week  ago  39  of  my  colleagues  an<  I  either 
signed  or  indicated  that  we  sui^port  the 
intent  of  a  letter  which  was  sent 
dent  Nixon  asking  him  to  direct 


toPresi- 
the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  compl;  with  a 
U.S.  Couit  of  Appeals  ruling  by  immedi- 
ately suspending  the  registration  of  DDT 
and  preventing  its  shipment  in  iijiterstate 
commerce 

Support  for  this  action  has  cohie  from 
many  sources ;  from  housewives  i  Fho  may 
have  a  new  interest  in  the  prot(tction  of 
our  environment  and  from  respe<  ted  con 
servation  groups  which  have  long  sought 
to  protect  the  birds,  fish,  and  wildlife 
with  which  this  country  is  graciid 

Support  for  this  action  has  now  come 
from  one  of  the  major  newspapers  in  the 
Nation — the  New  York  Times.  lA  an  edi- 
torial with  respect  to  this  ban  a  :ew  days 
ago,  the  Times  asked  "why  net  now?" 
Those  of  us  who  wrote  to  the  I  Resident 
feel  the  same  way. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  decision  has 
given  the  administration  the  opportu- 
nity to  act  quickly  to  rid  our  snvlron- 
ment  of  this  hazardous  pesticide.  I  urge 
the  President  agsdn  to  act  no«r  in  the 
interest  of  environmental  protection  by 


June  26,  1970 


Exports 


Balance 


Imports 


Exports 


Balance 


Amount 


Net  tons 


Amount  I     Year 


Net  tons 


Amount        Net  tons 


Amount 


Net  tons 


Amount 


599         J69,*85      -133.878        -J70.297 
257  67,083       -99.936         -65,700 

659  85.059        -51.521  -27,891 


1 

'  1966. 

1   1965 

!    1964 

155.004 
126,414 
81,433 

{99.004 
76,887 
50,037 

91.079 
94.717 
98,276 

$80.  043 
84.267 
81, 407 

-63.925 

-31.697 

+9.843 

-118.961 

+7.380 

+31, 370 

TABLE  12S.-IMP0RTS  OF  STEEL  MILL  PRODUCTS  BY  GRADES,  YEARS  1969  AND  1968 


Percent  change  1969  versus 


Year  1969 
(net  tons) 


Percent  at 
total 


Year  1968 
(net  tons) 


Percent  of 
total 


Voluntary 

restraint 

level 


Year  1968 


Voluntary 

restraint 

level 


13.498.6S6 


96.18 


17,471,248 


97.28 


13.633.334 


-22.7 


-1.0 


5. 997,  597 
5. 151.469 
2.  349.  590 


95.92 
99.08 
90.99 


7.078.617 
7.  046. 079 
3.346,552 


97.05 
99.28 
93.79 


5.  580. 072 
5.708.473 
2.344.789 


-15.3 
-26.9 
-29.8 


+7.5 
-9.8 
+0.2 


182. 224 


1.30 


172.168 


.96 


130.512 


+5.8 


+39.8 


6.236 
19,129 
76,859 


1.31 
.37 


82.664 
22,133 
67, 371 


1.13 

.31 

1.89 


65.364 

17.941 
47,207 


15,262 


.11 


13,106 


.07 


9. 511 


+4.3 
-13.6 

+U.1 

+  16.5 


+32.3 

+6.7 

+62.8 

+60.5 


1.4M 
2,317 

11,415 


.02 
.M 
.44 


1,576 
1,738 
9.792 


.02 
.02 
.27 


1,242 
1,408 
6.861 


-7.4 
+37.3 
+16.6 


+  17.6 
+69.5 
+66.4 


338.145 


2.41 


302.790 


1.69 


226.643 


+11.7 


+49.2 


167.322 
26.472 
1W.351 


2.68 

.51 

5.59 


131. 069 
27.375 
144.346 


1.80 

.39 

4.05 


103.322 
22. 178 
101. 143 


+27.7 
-3.3 


+61.9 
+19.4 
+42.7 


14,034,287 


loaoo 


17.959.312 


100.00 


14,  000,  000 


-21.9 


+0.2 


6.252,615 
5. 199, 457 
2,582,215 


loaoo 

100.00 
100.00 


7.293.926 
7. 097. 325 
3, 568, 061 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


5,  750. 000 
5, 750, 000 
2,500,000 


-14.3 
-26.7 
-27.6 


-^8.7 
-9.6 
+3.3 


TTHY 


suspending  the  registration  of  DDT  now. 
A  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
follows : 

EVrNTtTALLT — WHT    NOT    NOW? 

To  prevent  the  "law's  delay"  from  deepen- 
ing the  silence  of  successive  springs,  kUUng 
off  millions  of  fish  and  possibly  raising  the 
toll  of  cancer  In  humans.  President  Nlzon 
has  only  to  order  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  suspend  Immediately  the  use  of  DDT.  Ap- 
t>eals  from  the  Department's  ruling  of  last 
November  to  that  effect  could  then  take 
their  long  and  tortuous  course  without  harm 
to  man  or  beast. 

That  ruling  ordered  the  phasing  out  of 
DDT.  except  for  a  few  stipulated  uses,  by 
1971.  But  hopes  that  the  decUlon  would  soon 
eliminate  this  most  dangerous  of  all  pesti- 
cides were  quickly  dashed  when  six  manu- 
facturers of  the  product  appealed.  A  move  to 
arrest  the  damage  that  prolonged  legal  delays 
would  entail  was  then  made  by  a  group  of 
conservation  organizations — the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund,  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
West  Michigan  Environmental  Council,  the 
Audubon  Society  and  the  Izaak  Walton 
League. 

All  these  agencies  asked  was  the  removal 
of  DDT  from  the  market  while  the  case  was 
pending.  But  Secretary  Hardin  denied  the 
petition  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  have 
legal  standing  In  the  matter.  On  May  28 
Chief  Judge  David  Bazelon  of  the  U5.  <3ourt 
of  Appeals  wisely  ruled  otherwise:  "the  Inter- 
est of  the  public  In  safety"  was  as  good  a 
ground  for  legal  action  as  the  manufacturers' 
commercial  Interest.  The  Secretary  was  given 
thirty  days  to  suspend  registration  of  the 
pesticide  for  Interstate  shipment  or  give  the 
court  his  reasons. 

If  Mr.  Hardin  is  looking  for  reasons  to  keep 
DDT  on  the  market  a  while  longer,  he  will 
doubtless  And  them — as  well  as  grounds  for 


appealing  an  adverse  decision  by  the  court. 
But  surely  there  is  little  validity  In  such  ac- 
tion— and  grave  danger.  The  Olln  C!orpora- 
tlon,  which  produces  some  20  per  cent  of  the 
DDT  manufactured  In  the  country,  Is  so  sure 
that  the  compound  will  b«  banned  In  the 
next  few  years  that  It  has  already  announced 
its  intention  to  stop  production  at  the  end 
of  this  month.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hlckel  has  virtually  banned  the  use  of  hard 
pestldes  on  Federal  lands,  approximately  a 
quarter  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  courts  should  eventually  favor  the 
pesticide,  which  we  can  hardly  conceive,  man. 
ufacturers  can  always  resume  Its  production: 
If  they  do  not,  a  suspension  now  will  have 
spared  the  earth  that  much  more  of  needless 
affliction.  Here  Is  a  clear  case  where  "If  It  were 
done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well  It  were 
done  quickly."  The  President  has  only  to  give 
the  word. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


June  29,  1970 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monrfai/,  June  29,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DX)..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Say  to  them  that  are  of  a  fearful  heart, 
be  strong,  fear  not:  behold  your  God  will 
come  and  save  you. — Isaiah  35:  4. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God.  quiet 
OLU'  hearts  and  strengthen  our  spirits  as 
we  wait  upon  Thee  in  prayer.  During 
trying  times  like  these  keep  us  stedfast 
and  strong  and  renew  in  us  the  assurance 
that  goodness  never  fades,  truth  never 
falters,  love  never  fails.  May  there  come 
to  us  the  lift  of  life  that  is  given  to  those 
whose  talents  are  dedicated  to  noble  pur- 
poses and  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country. 

We  pray  for  our  beloved  America  that 
in  this  day  of  decision  she  may  be  de- 
livered from  all  envy  and  greed,  all  mis- 
understanding, and  ill  will  which  are  the 
seeds  of  division  and  be  led  to  a  finer 
spirit  of  unity  and  a  greater  desire  to 
serve  which  will  make  her  quick  to  wel- 
come every  adventure  in  cooperation  and 
open  wide  the  doors  of  opportunity  to 
all  men:  To  the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  25.  1970.  was  read  and 
approved.       

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills.  Joint  resolution  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HJl.  1695.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Caprara; 

H.R.  1698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeck 
Kunoek; 

H.R.  2275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Thomas  Cosby.  Jr. 

H.R.  2316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeeflna 
Pollcar  Abutan  Fullar; 

HJl.  3348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  Darden: 

H.R.  4246.  An  act  to  discontinue  the  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  as  to  the  adminis- 
trative settlement  of  personal  property 
claims  of  military  personnel  and  civilian 
employees. 

HJl.  4247.  An  act  to  amend  section  2734 
of  title  10,  United  States  Cod#<  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  concerned  to  make  partial  pay- 
ments on  certain  claims  which  are  certified 
to  Congress  and  to  provide  equivalent  au- 
thority for  administrative  settlement  and 
payment  of  claims  under  section  2733  of 
title  10  and  section  715  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code; 

H.R.  4574.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  of  certain  In- 
habitants of  the  Bonln  Islands: 

H.R.  13407.  An  act  to  consent  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Compact; 

H.R.  13740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim- 
ball Bros.  Lumber  Co.; 

H.R.  14118.  An  act  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Rea.  646.  Joint  resolutlMi  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  for 


the  commemoration  of  the  one  htindredth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  Con  Res.  673.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Ohio  State  University;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  575.  Conctirrent  resolution 
that  the  Congrese  sends  congratulations  and 
greetings  to  Ohio  Northern  University  on  the 
occasion  of  the  lOOth  annlv^sary  of  its 
founding  and  extends  the  hope  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  Ohio  Northern 
University  will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper 
In  centuries  yet  to  oome. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  amcurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HR  15733.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary 15  per  centum  Increase  In  annuities, 
to  change  for  a  temporary  period  the  method 
of  computing  Interest  on  investments  of  the 
railroad  retirement  accounts,  and  for  other 
purpoees; 

HJl.  16916.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1971.  and  for  other  purpoees; 

and 

HR.  17868.  An  act  making  a^jroprlatlons 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  re\'enues  of 
said  Dtetrlct  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  for  other  purpoees. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  16916)  enUUed  "An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes";  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Macntjson.  Mr. 
Russell,  Mr.  Stknnis.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Cotton.  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Bocgs. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iHR.  17868)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes"; 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  lyjpoints  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Montota,  Mr. 
Russell,  Mr.  Eaglbton,  Mr.  Pearson. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
17399)  entitled  "An  act  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2,  10,  15.  and  50  and  recedes 


from  its  amendments  numbered  13  and 
16.  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  sunend- 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (Hil. 
12858)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  certain  funds  awarded 
to  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of 
Alaska  by  a  Judgment  entered  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  against  the  United 
States." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  12941.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  4.180.000  pounds  of  cadmium  from  the 
national  stockpUe  and  the  supplemental 
stockpUe; 

HJl.  16021.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  42,200,000  pounds  of  cobalt  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pUe; 

HJl.  15831.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

HJl.  15832.  An  act  to  authorize  tiie  dis- 
posal of  castor  oU  from  the  national  stockpile; 
HJl.  15833.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  acid  grade  fiuorspar  from  the  na- 
Uonal  stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; 

H.R.  15835.  An  act  to  authorl»  the  disposal 
of  magnesium  from  the  national  stockpUe; 
HJl.  15836.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  type  A.  chemical  grade  manganese 
ore  from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

H.R.  15837.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  type  B,  chemical  grade  manganeee  ore 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile; 

HJl  15838.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  dis- 
posal of  shellac  from  the  national  stockpile; 
H.R.  15839.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  tungsten  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe and  the  supplemental  stockpUe: 

HJl  15998.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  Surinam-type  metallurgical  grade 
bauxite  from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

HR.  16289.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ois- 
possil  of  nattiral  Ceylon  amorphous  lump 
graphite  from  the  naUonal  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile: 

HJl.  16290.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  refractory  grade  chromlte  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile: 

HR  16291.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  chrysotUe  asbestos  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile: 

HR.  16292.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dU- 
posal  of  corundum  from  the  national  stock- 

^  HJl  16295.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  natural  battery  grade  nvanganese  ore  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 

StockpUe;  and  

H  R.  16297.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpile. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bUls  and  joint  res<du- 
Uons  of  the  foUowing  tiUes.  In  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  737.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Konrad  Lud- 
wlK  Staudlnger;  -      ™     j 

S.  783.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Wanda 
Martens; 
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S.   1187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Rojos  Rodriguez: 

S.   1628.  An  act  granting  the 
Congress  to  the  Western  Interstate 
Compact,  and  related  purposes: 

S.    2514.    An   act   for   the  relief 
Loader  and  Maurice  lioader: 

S.  2661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Talbot: 

S.  2916.  An  act  to  establish  the 
Provlncetown  Celebration  Commission 

S.  3122.  An  act  t-o  provide  for 
terma  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
Southern  Division  of  the  Southern 
of  Ulsatsslppl  at  Qulfport,  Miss  ; 

S.  3167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Ann  Duke: 

S  3212.  An    act    for   the    relief   o1 
Nolan  Reed: 

S.  3263.   An   act   for   the   relief 
Plerottl  lienci: 

S.  3265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
OrdUlas: 

S.  3364.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Raul    Jose    Bruno    liTartorell    y 
(Jorge  R.  Martorell): 

S.  3461.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
O  Chanco.  Jr.: 

S.  3630.  An  act  to  amend  the 
lutlon  establishing  the  American 
Bicentennial  Commlaslon; 

S.  3675.    An    act    for   the    relief 
Chang: 

S.  3994.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ist 
bert  P.  Thompson.  U.S.  Army,  retired 

S.  4012.   An  act  to  extend  the 
Act.  as  amended,  and  the  Solid 
poeal   Act.  as  amended,   for   a   perlc^ 
days: 

S.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to 
and  enter  Into  the  Ktld-Atlantlc 
I\)llutlon    Control    Compact. 
Mld-AtlanUc    States    Air    Pollution 
Commission  as  an  intergovemmentjal 
eral-State  agency:  and 

S.J.  R««.  201.  Joint  resolution  to 
reporting  date  of  the  National 
on  Consimier  Finance. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  "HE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSI I 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  th<f  House 
the  following  communication  frsm  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa  lives 

Jxrst  26    1970. 
The  Honorable  the  Spcakix. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

D».*R  Sik:   Pursuant  to  authority 
on  June  25.    1970.  the  Clerk 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  thi  i 
Ing  message : 

That  the  Senate  paased  without 
ment  the  Joint  Resolution   (H.J 
entitled    "Joint    Resolution    to 
effectiveness  of  the  Defense  Production 
of  1950  to  July  30.  1970." 
Respectfully  yours. 

W.  Pat  jENNTwis 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Represent  atives 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  17868.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA APPROPRIATIONS.    1971 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  17868) 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Natchkr,  Giaimo.  Patten.  Pryor  of 
Arkansas,  Obey,  Mahon,  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin, RiiGLE,  Wyatt,  and  Bow. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 

announce  that  pursuant  to  the  aithorlty 
granted  him  on  Thursday.  June  ^5,  1970, 
he  did  on  June  26,  1970.  sign  thei  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills  and  Joint  re^lution 
of  the  House : 

H.R  3906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  $llaabeth 
B.  Borgnlno: 

HJi.  8512.  An  act  to  suspend  for  4  tempo- 
rary period  the  import  duty  on  Li-D  >pa;  and 

H J.  Res.  1259.  Jcrfnt  resolution  \a\  extend 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Defense  Prpductlon 
Act  of  1960  to  July  30.  1970. 


APPRECIATION  TO  THE  FIRST  LADY, 
MRS.  RICHARD  NIXON 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  First  Lady  of  the  United  States 
who  has  traveled  by  Presidential  aircraft 
to  Peru  with  a  mercy  shipment  of  sup- 
plies for  the  stricken  survivors  of  the  re- 
cent Peruvian  earthquake  which  claimed 
some  50,000  lives. 

In  this  expression  of  genuine  compas- 
sion and  heartfelt  concern,  Mrs.  Nixon 
and  her  mission  of  mercy  symbolize  that 
which  is  best  in  this  Nation.  May  her 
journey  serve  as  a  reminder  everywhere 
that  a  great  nation  is  a  grateful  nation, 
neither  calloused  by  the  accoimterments 
of  its  own  well-being  nor  Impervious  to 
the  worldwide  feUowshlp  of  suffering,  but 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  humanity  and 
anxious  to  share  of  its  own  beneficent 
abundance  with  those  whom  misfortune 
has  visited  so  cruelly. 

Symbolically  the  First  Lady  represents 
today  the  best  and  deepest  natural  Im- 
pulse of  the  American  people  which  is 
not  to  be  the  envy  of  the  world,  but  rather 
in  simple  acts  of  human  kindness  to  be 
an  inspiration  to  the  world,  faithful  to 
the  teaching  of  Him  who  said : 

Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  It  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
It  unto  me. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R  12858. 
DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  AWARDED 
TO  TLINGIT  AND  HAIDA  INDIANS. 
ALASKA 

Mr.  HALEY  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (HJl.  12858) ,  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  certain  funds  awarded  to  the 
Tlinglt  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska  by  a 
judgment  entered  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
against  the  United  States: 
CoNTKaxNCK  Report  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  91-1241) 

The  cocnmlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Bousea  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl. 
12858)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  cer- 


tain funds  awarded  to  the  Tlinglt  and  Halda 
Indians  of  Alaska  by  a  judgment  entered 
by  the  Court  of  Claims  against  the  United 
States,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Hoiisea  as 
follows:  That  the  Senate  recede  from  Ita 
amendment. 

James   A.  Halxt, 

Ed  Eomondson, 

Rot  a.  Taylor, 

John  P.  Satlor, 

E.  Y.  Behkt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

George  McGovern, 

T.nr   METCALF, 

MixK  Gravel, 
Paul  J.  Fannin. 
Theodore  P.  Stevens. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  H.R.  12858,  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  certain  funds  awarded  to  the  TUnglt  and 
Halda  Indians  of  Alaska  by  a  Judgment  en- 
tered by  the  CJourt  of  Claims  against  the 
United  States,  submit  this  statement  in  ex- 
planation of  the  action  recommended  and 
adopted  in  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port. 

The  Senate  amendment  deletes  the  re- 
qxilrement  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
must  approve  the  purposes  and  the  manner 
of  expending  or  usiiig  the  claims  Judgment 
recovered  by  the  Tlinglt  and  Halda  Indians. 
The  amendment  places  complete  control  over 
the  money  in  the  Central  Council  of  the 
tribe. 

The  Conference  Committee  reconrniends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  bill  In  the  form  it  passed 
the  House.  This  follows  the  consistent  prac- 
tice adopted  by  the  Congress  when  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  other  Judgment  funds  by  other 
tribes. 

James   A.   Halet, 
eo  eomondson, 
Rot  a.  Taylor. 
John  P.  Satlob. 
E.  Y.  Berry. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


AGRICULTURE   ACT   EXPIRES 
TOMORROW 

<Mr.  PICKLE  asked  smd  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
Agriculture  Act  expires  tomorrow  and 
apparently,  the  administration's  philos- 
ophy of  "benign  neglect"  has  broadened 
to  include  the  Nation's  fanners. 

This  is  a  tragedy  of  unmeasured  con- 
sequences. It  is  an  indication  of  national 
neglect  that  holds  the  potential  for  dis- 
aster. If  we  do  not  pass  a  farm  bUl  soon, 
the  farmers  have  every  right  to  rise  up 
In  outrageous  protest. 

The  farmer  needs  help  from  Congress 
and  understanding  from  the  public  they 
feed.  Farmers  do  not  need  the  hyp>ocrisy 
we  read  In  leading  newspapers.  Farmers 
do  not  need  the  headline-hunting  charges 
from  urbsui  representatives.  Farmers  do 
not  need  the  stubbornness  of  this  admin- 
istration that  refuses  any  farm  bill  but 
Its  own.  And  farmers  do  not  need  the 
present  division  within  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

What  we  need  is  a  viable,  workable 
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farm  bill.  The  lack  of  national  concern 
is  staggering.  Even  after  hearings  for 
more  than  a  year,  we  are  not  one  acre 
closer  to  a  good  farm  program,  or  at  least 
we  are  apparently  fields  apart. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  confidence  In  the 
leadership  of  our  colleagues,  W.  R.  Poage 
and  Page  Belcher.  I  want  to  have  con- 
fidence in  Secretary  Hardin.  But  I  am 
afraid  my  confidence  is  not  shared  by  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation.  And  it  will  not  be 
shared  until  we  demonstrate  that  we  can 
draft  a  good  farm  program.  We  in  Con- 
gress must  listen — and  help. 


STRAIGHT  FROM  THE 
HEARTLAND 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  a  special 
one-half  hour  program  to  be  televised  to- 
night, June  29,  at  10:30  e.d.t..  over  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  network,  en- 
titled "Straight  from  the  Heartland." 
This  is  a  one-half  hour  documentary  film 
segment  of  ABC  network's  "Now"  series, 
which  each  Monday  evening  probes 
major  issues  of  our  society  with  in-depth 
reporting. 

"Straight  from  the  Heartland"  was 
filmed  recently  in  Grand  Island,  Nebr., 
a  community  located  in  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Nebrsiska,  which  I 
represent.  Grand  Island  is  near  the  cen- 
ter of  Nebraska,  and  was  chosvi  for  this 
documentai-y  by  ABC,  because  of  its  loca- 
tion near  the  geographical  center  of  the 
United  States. 

The  program  to  be  shown  tonight  is 
concerned  with  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
"silent  majority"  of  the  population  in  the 
United  States.  In  connection  with  the 
program,  ABC  commissioned  a  private 
firm  to  survey  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
opinions  of  Middle  America.  Those  opin- 
ions are  expressed  in  the  documentary, 
from  more  than  500  Interviews  for  this 
survey  in  a  typical  Midwestern  small  city. 
It  includes  opinions  on  major  national 
issues  ranging  from  the  war  in  Asia  and 
state  of  the  economy,  to  civil  rights, 
drugs,  and  youth  of  today. 

I  think  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
this  program  interesting  and  informa- 
tive as  it  reflects  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments of  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  Nation  who  are  part  of  the  silent 
majority,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  viewing. 


CONTINUING  SUSPENSION  OP  DU- 
TIES ON  MANGANESE  ORE  AND 
AMENDING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  the  bill  (H.R.  14720)  to  con- 
tinue imtil  the  close  of  June  30.  1973,  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  man- 
ganese ore — including  ferruginous  ore — 
and  related  products,  with  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  1  „af  ter  line  8,  insert : 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Section  1006  of  the  SocUl 
Security  Amendments  of  1969  Is  amended 
by— 

•(A)  inserting  "(l)'  Immediately  after 
■paid  to  any  Individual'; 

"(B)  striking  out  '(1)'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(A)'; 

"(C)  striking  out  "(S)'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '(B)';  and 

"(D)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following;  ':  or 
(2)  as  annuity  or  pension  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  or  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1935,  If  such  amount  is 
paid  in  a  lump-sum  to  carry  out  any  retro- 
active Increase  in  annuities  or  pensions  pay- 
able under  the  Railroad  RetUement  Act  of 
1937  or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935 
brought  about  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
(after  May  30,  1970  and  prior  to  December 
31,  1970)  of  any  Act  which  Increases,  retro- 
actively, the  amount  of  such  annuities  or 
pensions'. 

"(2)  The  heading  to  such  section  106  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'and 

OP  RAHJIOAD  RETUIKMENT    BENEFTT  INCREASE.' 

•(b)(1)  Section  1007  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1969  is  amended  by — 

"(A)  striking  out  'July  1970'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "November  1970"; 

"(B)  Inserting  '(1)'  immediately  after 
'also  receives  In  such  month'; 

"(0)  inserting  Immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  '.or 
(2)  a  monthly  payment  of  annuity  or  pension 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  or 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935  which 
Is  increased  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
(after  May  30.  1970.  and  before  December  31, 
1970)  of  any  Act  which  provides  general  In- 
creases in  the  amount  of  the  annuities  or 
pensions  payable  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  or  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1935,  the  sum  of  the  aid  or  assistance 
received  by  him  for  such  month,  plus  the 
monthly  amount  of  such  annuity  or  pension 
received  by  him  in  such  month  (not  Includ- 
ing any  part  of  such  annuity  or  pension 
which  Is  disregarded  tinder  section  1006). 
shall  (except  as  otherwise  provided  In  the 
succeeding  sentence)  exceed  the  sum  of  the 
aid  or  assistance  which  would  have  been 
received  by  him  for  such  month  under  such 
plan  as  In  effect  for  March  1970.  plus  the 
monthly  annxUty  or  pension  which  would 
have  been  received  by  him  In  such  month 
without  regard  to  provisions  of  the  Act  en- 
acted by  such  enactment,  by  an  amount 
equal  to  $4  or  (If  less)  to  such  increase  Ui 
his  monthly  annuity  or  pension  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  or  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1936  (whether  such 
excess  is  brought  about  by  disregarding  a 
portion  of  such  annuity  or  pension  or  other- 
wise ) ';  and 

••(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "If.  In  the  case  of 
any  Individual,  the  provisions  of  both  clauses 
(1)  and  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence  are 
applicable  to  him  with  respect  to  any  month, 
any  Increase  In  the  annuity  or  pension  (re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (2)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence) of  such  Individual  for  such  month 
shall,  for  purposes  of  such  sentence,  be 
treated  as  a  additional  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  his  monthly  insurance  benefit 
under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  such  month  In  lieu  of  an  Increase  for 
such  month  In  his  annuity  or  pension  (as 
so  referred  to) .'. 

"(2)  The  heading  to  such  section  1007  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  'and  raujioad  retire- 
ment RECiprENTs'  Immediately  after  'recip- 

lENTS'." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
continue  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1973,  the 


existing  suspension  of  duties  on  manganese 
ore  (including  ferruginous  ore)  and  related 
products,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments be  dispensed  with  and  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEABLER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
we  could  proceed,  I  suppose,  with  a  dis- 
cussion, but  I  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  for  an  explanation  of  the  minor 
Senate  amendments  adopted. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  jaelding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  added  a  new  section  to  the  bill, 
H.R.  14720,  which,  as  you  will  recall, 
would  continue  imtil  the  close  of  June  30, 
1973,  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
on  manganese  ore — including  ferru- 
ginous ore — and  related  products.  The 
new  section  relates  to  the  present  pro- 
vision of  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
requires  the  States  to  assure  that  social 
security  beneficiaries  who  are  also  public 
assistance  recipients  under  the  programs 
of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disai)led 
receive  an  increase  of  at  least  $4  a  month 
in  their  combined  income  from  social 
security  and  public  assistance. 

This  provision,  the  so-called  $4  pass- 
along  requirement,  which  accompanied 
the  15-percent  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease enacted  last  December  applies 
only  to  months  prior  to  July  1970.  It  was 
enacted  as  a  temporary  provision  in  or- 
der to  allow  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  matter  in  connection  with 
its  work  on  major  welfare  proposals  this 
year.  This  matter  has  already  been  con- 
sidered and  SMJted  upon  by  the  House. 
The  proposed  Family  Assistance  Act  of 
1970,  H.R.  16311,  which  passed  the  House 
on  April  16,  1970,  would  make  the  $4 
pass-along  requirement  permanent. 
Since  the  Senate  has  not  yet  completed 
action  on  H.R.  16311.  it  added  to  the  bill 
now  under  consideration  a  provision  ex- 
tending the  $4  pass-along  requirement 
for  an  additional  4-month  period, 
through  October  of  1970,  to  permit  the 
Congress  time  to  act  on  a  permanent  ex- 
tension of  the  requirement  as  part  of 
its  major  welfare  legislation. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  pass- 
along  provision  for  another  4  months, 
the  Senate  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  requirement  would  apply  to  public 
assistance  recipients  who  receive  an  in- 
crease in  railroad  retirement  benefits. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready passed  H.R.  15733  which  would 
increase  railroad  retirement  benefits  by 
15  percent  effective  January  1970.  Thus, 
equal  treatment  would  be  granted  to 
railroad  retirement  recipients  under  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the  States  has 
taken  action  to  Implement  the  $4  pass- 
along  pro'vision  either  by  providing  that 
$4  of  the  15-percent  benefit  increase  en- 
acted  in  December  be  disregarded  in  de- 
termining eligibility  for  benefits  under 
the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  programs  or 
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by  increasing  their  standards  used  in 
determining  eligibility  under  th^  pro- 
grams by  at  least  $4  a  month. 

I  believe  that  the  House  should 
the  Senate  amendment  in  order 
(4  pass- along  provision  may  be 
force  imtil  Congress  has  had  an 
timity  to  complete  its  action  on 
islation    which    wotild   enact    th^ 
vision  permsuiently. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  WLsconsir 
Speaker.  I  would  add  only  that 
Ueve  we  should  bear  In  mind,  so 
the  amendment  added  by  the 
concerned,  the  House  has  gone 
ord  favoring  the  principle  of  the 
ment.  In  fact,  we  went  on  record 
voring  it  as  a  permanent  pronosition 
rather  than  the  limited  proposihon  of 
4  months  as  contained  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.   MILLS.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. . 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJe<^ion 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnjm 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   Senate   amendments   werp 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid]  on 

table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERkTION 
OPHJl  17825,  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
House  Resolution  1111  and  ask 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows : 

H.  Rxs.  1111 
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Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  mr 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Co; 
of    the   Whole    House   on   the   State 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  " 
17825)   to  amend  the  Omnibus  Ci 
trol   and  Safe  Streets  Act  of   1968, 
other  purposes.  After  general  debau 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  sh' 
tlnue  not  to  exceed  three  hoxirs,  to  be 
divided  and  controlled  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideratlor 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House  v 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
the  previous  question  shall  be 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlema|i  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jleld  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gertleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith),  i lending 
which  I  jrield  myself  such  time  a^  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1111 
provides  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
17825,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
amendments  of  1970. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  17825  Is  tj  make 
the  law  enforcement  assistance  program 
more  responsive  to  local  crime  prpblems, 
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insure  greater  participation  by  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  planning  processes,  an«J 
enable  the  most  effective  use  of  Federal 
crime  control  fimds  in  programs  where 
they  can  have  the  greatest  impact.  The 
bill  would  amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  that  established  the  Federal  law 
enforcement  assistance  program. 

Under  the  present  act,  the  powers,  du- 
ties and  functions  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration — 
LEAA — are  vested  in  a  three-man  Board 
composed  of  an  Administrator  and  two 
Associate  Administrators  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  H.R.  17825  would 
amend  the  act  to  abolish  the  triumvirate 
system  and  substitute  a  single  Admin- 
istrator. This  should  improve  the  admin- 
istrative efBclency  and  staff  capabilities. 

In  order  to  convince  the  States  and 
cities  that  they  can  rely  on  the  intent 
and  continuity  of  the  Federal  undertak- 
ing, the  Federal  financial  share  is  en- 
larged to  expedite  needed  improvements 
and  reform.  The  bill  authorizes  $650  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971,  $1  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  and  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  The  House  in  May  approved 
H.R.  17575  approving  an  appropriation 
of  $480  million  for  LEAA  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  This  authorization  would  enable 
them  to  request  additional  funds. 

A  new  grant  program  would  be  estab- 
lished for  improving  correctional  facili- 
ties. Grant  funds  designated  for  plan- 
ning, implementation  of  construction 
and  renovation  programs  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  States  and  local  imits.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  funds  would  be  allocated 
to  State  planning  agencies  according  to 
their  respective  needs.  The  other  50  per- 
cent would  be  available  for  direct  grants 
to  State  agencies  or  local  units.  The  share 
of  Federal  expenditures  for  construc- 
tion imder  this  program  would  be  upped 
from  50  percent  to  75  percent. 

The  bill  amends  the  1968  act  by  mak- 
ing LEAA  approval  of  a  State  plan  for 
law  enforcement  assistance  dependent 
on  an  express  finding  that  the  plan 
provides  for  the  allocation  of  an  adequate 
share  of  assistance  to  deal  with  law 
enforcement  problems  in  areas  of  a  high 
crime  rate.  The  States  would  be  required 
to  contribute  a  part  of  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  programs  to 
assist  local  units  under  the  so-called 
matching  requirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule.  House  Resolution  1111. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Young)  House  Resolution  1111  does  pro- 
vide an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  debate 
for  the  consideration  of  this  bill  (HJl. 
17825)  known  as  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  amendments. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  act  for  a  3-year 
period,  through  fiscal  1973,  to  reorganize 
the  administrative  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, to  establish  a  program  of  grants 
to  construct  and  modernize  correction 
facilities  and  to  require  the  States  con- 
tribute one-quarter  of  the  non-Federal 


share  of  funding  needed  to  support  local 
government  projects  which  receive  Fed- 

The  bill  authorizes  $650,000,000  for 
1  cal  1971;  $1,000,000,000  for  1972;  $1,- 
50>.  000,000  for  1973.  This  is  a  large  In- 
crea.  ^  over  current  spending — $268,000,- 
000  fo  fiscal  1970 — but  the  progress  of 
the  States  and  local  governments  in  get- 
ting their  planning  underway  on  com- 
prehensive crlmeflghting,  as  well  as 
the  magnitude  of  problems  facing  our 
Nation  due  to  crime,  require  that  we  at- 
tack the  problem  head  on. 

The  bUl  sets  up  a  new  program  in 
connection  with  authorizing  the  States 
to  construct  or  modernize  their  correc- 
tional Institutions.  We  will  take  75  per- 
cent of  that  cost. 

The  bill  Is  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration, as  is  evidenced  by  a  letter  from 
the  Attorney  General  to  the  Speaker 
contained  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  minority 
views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  this  program 
when  it  started  some  3  years  ago.  Crime, 
however,  still  continues  on  the  Increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill.  If  enacted,  pro- 
vides a  considerable  amount  of  money. 
If  money  will  stop  crime,  we  certainly 
are  on  the  road  toward  doing  It  in  this 
bUl. 

As  I  said  3  years  ago  when  we  started 
this  program,  until  such  time  as  the 
courts  and  Judges  and  Juries  and  prose- 
cutors and  probation  ofQcers.  ministers, 
parents,  teachers,  and  everyone  else  de- 
cide they  want  to  improve  our  moral 
fabric,  we  will  not  be  able  to  stop  the 
increases  in  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Imagine  that  next  year 
when  they  come  up  for  appropriations 
we  will  not  have  experienced  much  of  a 
reduction  in  crime  and  imtll  we  start 
treating  criminals  as  criminals  and  until 
we  reach  that  point,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  stop  the  increase  in  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
12941,  TO  RELEASE  CADMIUM 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PKTT.RTN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
12941)  to  authorize  the  release  of  4,- 
180,000  poimds  of  cadmium  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  suwJlemen- 
tal  stockpile,  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
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that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
if  in  this  entire  list  of  17  bills  to  be  con- 
sidered by  unanimous  consent,  it  is  true 
that  the  other  body  receded  in  all  areas 
on  aU  17  of  the  biUs  and  added  no 
amendments;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  form  of  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment to  the  House-passed  legislation? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  may  say  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
is  correct  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Jime 
16, 1970.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15021. 
TO  RELEASE  COBALT  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
15021)  to  authorize  the  release  of  40.- 
200.000  pounds  of  cobalt  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

PARUAMENTABY   INQUIKT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  do  so  in  order  to  pro- 
poimd  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Is  there  any  way  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  whereby  these  reports  might 
be  considered  en  bloc  and  disposed  of 
rather  expeditiously  by  unanimous  con- 
sent? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in  response 
to  his  parliamentary  inquiry  that  imder 
the  mechanics  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
it  will  not  be  possible  at  this  time  to  con- 
sider these  conference  reports  en  bloc 
because  each  report  must  be  acted  upon 
individually. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  16, 

1970.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CONFERENCE      REPORT      ON      HJl. 

15831,      RELEASE      OF      BISMUTH 

FROM  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
15831)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  bis- 
muth from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  16, 

1970.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imsmimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  screed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE      REPORT      ON      HJl. 

15832,    RELEASE   OF   CASTOR    OIL 

FROM  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  repxjrt  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
15832)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  cas- 
tor oil  from  the  national  stockpile,  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clei*  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  16, 
1970.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15833, 
RELEASE  OF  FLUORSPAR  FROM 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  biU  (H.R. 
15833)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  acid 
grade  fluorspar  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  16, 
1970.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wtis  laid  on  the 
table.  

CONFERENCrE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15835, 
RELEASE  OF  MAGNESIUM  PROM 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
15835)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
magnesium  from  the  national  stockpile, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  reF>ort  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Jime  16, 
1970.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHUiBrN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
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The  conference  report  was 
A  motion  to  reconsider  wa4 
the  table. 


4gree<l  to. 
laid  on 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15836. 
RELEASE  OP  MANOANBSIE  ORE. 
TYPE  A,  FROM  STOCE3»ILI  I 


the 


gentleiD  an 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  conference  report  on  the 
15836  >  to  authorize  the  disposal 
chemical  grade  manganese  ore 
national  stockpile  and  the  s 
stockpile,   and  ask   unanimoui 
that  the  statement  of  tlie 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 
The  SPEL^KER.  Is  there  ob 
the    request    of    the 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  statemerjt 
I  For  conference  report  and 
see  proceedings  of  the  House 
1970.' 
Mr.  PHILBIN   (during  the 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimoi|s 
that  further  reading  of  the  sta 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob 
the    request    of    the 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
previous    question    on    the 
report. 
The   previous   question   was 
The  conference  report  was 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
table. 


I  call  up 

tm  'H.R. 

of  type  A 

from  the 


upi  >lemental 


consent 

on 

in  lieu  of 


maj  lagers 


^tement. 
June  16, 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
RELEASE    OP    MANGANESE 
TYPE  B,  FROM  STOCKPILfi 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
15837)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  type 
B.  chemical  grade  manganese  ore  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Hou^e  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tike  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentler^an  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

( For  conference  report  and  Statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  qf  June  16. 
1970.  t 

Mr.  PHILBIN  'during  the  residing) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  st^^ment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conqerence  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  Ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  aid  on  the 
table. 
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CONFERENCE      REPORT      ON      H.R. 

15838.  RELEASE  OF  SHELLAC  FROM 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (Hil. 

15838)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  shel- 
lac from  the  national  stockpile,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  heu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

<  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  16. 
1970.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispened  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CONFERENCE      REPORT      ON      H.R. 

15839.  RELEASE     OF     TUNGSTEN 
FROM  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 

15839)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  tung- 
sten from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

<  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  16, 
1970.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wsis  laid  on  the 
table. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15998. 
RELEASE  OP  SURINAM-TYPE 
BAUXITE   FROM   STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
15998)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  surl- 


nam-type  metallurgical  grade  bauxite 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  and  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  16, 
1970.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
prenous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.Y6289, 
RELEASE  OF  NATURAL  CEYLON 
AMORPHOUS  LUMP  GRAPHITE 
FROM  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
16289)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  nat- 
ural Ceylon  amorphous  lump  graphite 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

( For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  16, 
1970.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  16290, 
RELEASE  OP  REFRACTORY  GRADE 
CHROMTTE  ORE  FROM  STOCK- 
PILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
16290)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  re- 
fractory grade  chromlte  from  the  na- 
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tional  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  repwrt. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Jime  16, 1970.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  repwrt  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HH.  16291, 
RELEASE  OP  ASBESTOS  PROM 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
16291)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  chrys- 
olite asbestos  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June 
16,  1970.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  wtis  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recor^sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  16292, 
RELEASE  OF  CORUNDUM  FROM 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
16292)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  co- 
rundum from  the  national  stockpile,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June 
16,  1970.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
reiwrt. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HH. 
16295,  RELEASE  OP  MANGANESE 
ORE,  BATTERY  GRADE,  FROM 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HH. 
16295)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  nat- 
ural battery  grade  manganese  ore  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  16, 
1970.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  SpeaJker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HH. 
16297,  RELEASE  OP  MOLYBDENUM 
PROM  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HH. 
16297)  to  authorize  the  dispostd  of  mo- 
lybdenum frcMn  the  national  stockpile, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June 
16.1970.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


STOCICPILE  DISPOSAL  BILLS 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  com- 
pletes final  action  on  17  stockpile  disposal 
bills  with  a  current  market  value  of 
nearly  one-half  billion  dollars. 

As  we  recall,  these  bills  were  passed  by 
the  House  in  the  format  proposed  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  specifically  provided 
that  the  commodities  provided  by  the 
legislation  may  be  disposed  of  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  imless  the 
Administrator  determines  that  methods 
of  disposal  other  than  by  public  ad- 
vertising are  necessary  to  protect  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  losses,  or 
to  protect  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of 
their  usual  markets.  When  these  bills 


were  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  amendment  was  introduced  to 
each  bill  which  limited  the  disposal  of 
these  commodities  to  a  single  method  of 
disposal,  namely,  to  the  highest  respon- 
sible bider  after  pubUcly  advertising  for 
competitive  bids.  During  the  committee's 
consideration  of  these  bills  representa- 
tives from  the  Interested  Government 
agencies  smd  industry  testified  that  dis- 
posal of  commodities  in  this  manner  in 
every  instance  would  be  disruptive  to  the 
ordinary  marketing  of  these  materials 
because  it  could  upset  the  stable  price 
structure  of  the  materials  in  the  mar- 
ket and  could  cause  a  decline  in  the  mar- 
ket price.  More  importantly,  it  would 
eliminate  the  flexibility  needed  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  in  its 
method  of  sale  and  preclude  them  from 
complying  with  existing  law. 

In  view  of  the  restrictions  placed  on 
General  Services  Administration  by  the 
Senate  amendments,  the  House  conferees 
were  adamant  in  their  opposition  to  these 
amendments  and  the  Senate  conferees 
receded  from  the  Senate  amendments, 
agreeing  to  the  original  House  language. 

The  conference  reports  on  the  17  stock- 
pile bills  approved  by  the  House  today 
will  enable  the  Government  to  convert 
these  excesses  to  revenues  in  the  amount 
of  approximately  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars, thus  acting  as  an  effective  weapon 
against  inflation. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KTiKPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 
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Adair 

Culver 

Hastings 

Anderson.  Ul. 

Daddario 

Hawkins 

Anderson, 

Dawnnn 

Hays 

Tnnn. 

de  Ut  Garza 

H«bert 

Andrew!, 

Denney 

Hosner 

N.  Dak. 

Dent 

Jaxm&n 

A^brook 

Dlckineon 

Jooas 

Aahley 

DlggB 

JoDM,  Tenn. 

AsplnaU 

Dlng^ 

Karth 

Ayres 

Dorn 

Keith 

Barln« 

Dulskl 

Klrwan 

Bell,  Calif. 

Eckhardt 

Koch 

Berry 

Edwards,  La. 

KuykendaU 

Biaggi 

Bach 

LaUa 

Bingham 

Eylns,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Blanton 

FaUon 

Lowensteln 

Blatnlk 

McCloekey 

Boiling 

Plndley 

McClure 

Bow 

Pldi 

Macdonald, 

Braaco 

Flowers 

Maes. 

Brock 

Fold, 

MacOresor 

Brooks 

WUUamD. 

Mann 

Brown,  Mich. 

Fiaaer 

Mathlas 

Bucbaoam 

May 

Burton,  Utah 

Prey 

Meeds 

Biuh 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Mollohati 

Orey 

OaUfianakls 

Monaigan 

CedarbesK 

Montganery 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this '  rollcall  291 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  Quorum. 

By  luxanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  wete  dispensed 
with.  I 

HONOR  AMERICA  pAY 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speiker.  I  offer 
a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
669)  recognizing  the  imbortance  of 
Honor  America  Day,  and  asl|  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concuerent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  ooK.  Rx8.  eea 

Whereas  the  Congresa  wlahea  to  lend  sup- 
port to  the  rekindling  of  the  Ajnerlc&n  spirit 
of  p»trlotl«m  and  respect  for  the  individual 
Ubertles  that  made  America  gfeat;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  wlshfa  to  under- 
score the  fact  that  though  A^ierlcans  face 
problems  as  individuals  and  as  ft  nation  they 
are  proud  of  their  country  and  welcome  the 
opportiinlty  to  honor  Amerlcat  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  mpresentativea 
(the  Senate  concurring).  T|iat  Congreas 
recognizes  the  Importance  of  tl^e  July  4, 1970, 
Honor  America  Day  celebrations  and  calls 
upon  the  people  of  the  United!  States  to  ob- 
serve such  celebrations  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  wsa  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to.  . 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w4s  laid  on  the 

Uble. 


ISTANCE 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
AMEND 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  17825)  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes; 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  toi 

at  TBZ  coiunrm  of  the  wholz 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  1T825,  with  Mr. 
RosTBifKowsKi  in  the  chair. , 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  6f  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Ceilbr) 
u-ill  be  recognized  for  1 V2  l^ours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  iMcCtrLLOCH) 
will  be  recognized  for  1 V2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  tl^e  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  fear  as  well 
as  the  fact  of  crime  haunts  America.  The 
increasing  numbers  of  armed  robberies, 
muggings,  smd  forcible  assaults  have  be- 
come the  immediate  terrlf3ring  concern 
of  all  our  citizens.  Controlling  crime  in 
a  democratic  society  as  our  own  presents 
a  number  of  distinct  challenges.  Crime 
in  America  Is  essentially  defined  by  State 
and  local  law.  The  vast  bulk  of  these 
acts  are  investigated,  prosecuted,  tried, 
and  convictions  are  had  through  State 
and  local  institutions.  Local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  basically  the  "front 
line,"  as  it  were. 

The  law  enforcement  and  assistance 
program  established  2  years  ago  wsis 
designed  to  provide  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments 
to  improve  law  enforcement  capability. 
The  program  alms  at  public  safety,  to 
make  our  streets  safe  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  criminal  Justice.  Each  State 
must  devise  a  comprehensive  plan  of  law 
enforcement  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
fimds  chaimeled  through  States,  cities, 
municipalities,  and  counties.  The  moneys 
are  allocated  to  States  on  a  population 
basis.  The  State  plans  must  envisage  co- 
ordination of  the  various  components  of 
our  criminal  Justice  system — that  is,  the 
police  and  criminal  court  activities  and 
the  correction  systems — prisons,  proba- 
tion, and  parole.  The  program  empha- 
sizes that  law  enforcement  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  local  governments  with  the 
States  aiding. 

The  program  generally  has  been  rela- 
tively well  received,  but  the  program  is 
still  In  its  Infancy.  Plans  must  still  be 
translated  into  action.  More  time  and 
effort  is  needed  therefore.  Dtiring  the 
brief  time  the  plan  was  in  operation  there 
appeared  to  be  need  for  some  changes. 
Hence  this  bill,  which  provides  for  the 
necessary  amendments. 

All  the  amendments  that  are  offered 
to  the  existing  law  in  the  bill  before  the 
Members  have  the  approval  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  bill  has  administration  ap- 
proval, and  it  Is  interesting  to  note  In  a 
letter  received  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, that  the  Attorney  General  enthusi- 
astically endorses  the  bill.  I  emphasize 
the  word  "enthiisiastically"  because  that 
is  the  word  he  used. 

There  is  no  minority  view  to  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  More  thsm  25 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
have  ^xDnsored  the  bill.  So  there  Is  wide- 
spread support  for  the  bill  before  us. 
The  bill  amends  the  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  first  by  the 
amoimt  of  authorized  appropriations. 
We  provide  for  $650  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $1  billion  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1972,  and 
$1.5  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1973. 

These  are  large  sums,  I  admit,  but 
they  are  not  too  large  if  we  can  make 
our  streets  safe  and  materially  cure  and 
prevent  crime.  For  example,  the  New 
York  City  police  budget,  currently  pro- 
vides for  $568.4  million,  and  yet  we  spend, 
for  example,  less  than  2  percent  of  all 


Government  revenues  on  our  Justice 
processes,  including  aU  police,  all  courts, 
and  all  corrections.  So  the  amount  gen- 
erally, which  may  loom  large  before  us, 
is  not  In  comparison  too  great. 

But  may  I  say  this.  This  problem  is 
so  gigantic  that  we  must  supply  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  cope  with  this  problem. 
We  can  no  longer  be  hesitant  or  lethargic 
on  the  crime  problem.  We  must  be  active 
and  resolute  and  determined  as  a  rock. 
We  cannot  falter  for  the  mere  lack  of 
funds.  Any  reasonable  cost,  though  high, 
should  not  stand  in  our  way.  Nor  can  we 
be  cynical  about  the  situation,  cynical 
about  the  cost.  A  cynic  once  was  described 
as  one  who  knows  the  cost  of  everything 
but  the  value  of  nothing. 

I  say  to  conquer  crime  and  to  imprison 
criminals  is  of  inestimable  value.  The 
$650  million  is  not  too  much  to  pay  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  for 
these  purposes.  We  cannot  be  penurious. 
It  would  be  imconscionable  not  to  au- 
thorize this  sum. 

Even  the  public  must  have  a  conscience 
and  the  public  should  be  slave  to  that 
conscience.  There  Is  an  old  saying:  It 
is  not  that  money  makes  everything 
good;  it  is  that  no  money  makes  every- 
thing bad. 

This  bill  also  reorganizes  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  As  the  situation  now 
exists,  there  is  a  three-man  board,  one 
Administrator  and  two  Associate  Admin- 
istrators, and  they  must  unanimously 
agree  on  most  issues,  no  matter  how  im- 
portant and  no  matter  how  trivial.  Such 
a  troika  cannot  work  and  it  has  not 
worked.  It  is  inappropriate  for  any 
agency  responsible  for  allocating  vast 
sums  of  Federal  aid.  We  provide  that 
there  shall  be  but  one  Administrator  and 
two  assistants.  One  officer  shall  be  in  con- 
trol with  the  aid  tmd  assistance  of  two 
administrators. 

There  Is  an  old  saying.  If  I  may  be 
privileged  to  use  that  again,  when  two 
men  ride  a  horse  one  man  must  ride  be- 
hind. When  three  men  ride  a  horse,  In- 
deed, two  men  must  ride  behind. 

We  abolished  the  so-called  troika  and 
establish  a  single  administrator  with  two 
assistants. 

We  also  establish  a  new  program  for 
the  construction  and  renovation  of  cor- 
rectional facilities,  and  provide  that  the 
Federal  share  shall  pay  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  costs.  Construction  of  other  fswsil- 
ities  are  to  be  financed  50  percent  from 
Federal  funds  and  50  percent  from  local 
funds.  The  Federal  fimds  are  the  so- 
called  action  fimds.  The  locsdity  must 
match  the  Federal  sum. 

In  the  case  of  training,  recruitment, 
and  education,  the  Federal-local  match 
is  75  percent  Federal  funds  and  25  per- 
cent local  funds.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
appropriations  for  LEAA  shall  be  devoted 
to  corrections,  probation,  and  parole. 
This  is  highly  important,  because  we 
have  been  most  neglectful  on  those 
phases  of  the  criminal  Justice  system — 
corrections,  probation,  and  parole. 

Under  the  bill  before  us  we  also  re- 
quire that  the  States  contribute  one- 
fourth  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
funding  needed  to  support  local  govern- 
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ment  programs  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance. Heretofore  the  States  generally 
were  disinclined  to  contribute  anything 
for  local  projects.  They  did  not  want  to 
contribute  a  red  cent.  The  mayors  who 
appeared  before  us,  the  heads  of  local 
communities,  bitterly  complained.  Trying 
to  get  help  by  contribution  from  the 
States  to  them  seemed  utterly  Impossible, 
despite  the  fact  that  most  of  these  local 
communities  were  impoverished,  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  could  not  fuUy 
participate  in  this  program  because  they 
could  not  adequately  match  the  fvmds. 

The  State  Governors,  in  majiy  in- 
stances, said,  "Let  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment fund  and  let  the  cities  match  the 
funding.  We  will  not  contribute  any- 
thing, not  even  a  thin  dime." 

Only  a  handful  of  States  have  helped 
local  governments.  I  would  say  that  try- 
ing to  get  State  help  was  as  difficult  as 
tnring  to  get  a  penny  from  a  miser  by  a 
beggar.  Worse  than  that,  in  many  in- 
stances it  was  utterly  impossible.  It  was 
as  useless  as  trying  to  fish  in  a  desert. 

We  amended  the  bill  by  requiring  that 
the  States  contribute  one-fourth,  at 
least,  of  the  non-Federal  funds,  one- 
fovuth  of  the  amount  that  the  localities 
must  pay. 

There  is  great  need  for  a  change  in 
the  overhauling  of  our  prison  systems. 
We  provide  for  that  in  this  bill.  We  pro- 
vide for  the  setting  up  of  new  methods 
and  processes  for  improving  our  correc- 
tional facilities.  Entirely  too  many  crimes 
are  committed  by  persons  who  have  al- 
ready been  in  prison.  Recidivism  has 
greatly  increased. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  James  Bennett,  former 
head  of  thJ  UJ5.  Bureau  of  Prisons.  He 
said: 

Becaiise  too  many  crimes  are  committed  by 
persons  who  have  already  been  through  some 
part  of  the  correctional  process  much  of  the 
blame  for  the  rising  crime  rates  Is  being 
focused  on  our  penal  Institutions,  probation 
and  parole.  This  Is  logical  and  perhaps  proper 
when  It  Is  reaUzed  that  from  fifty  to  sev- 
enty per  cant  of  those  who  leave  our  prisons 
go  out  to  commit  another  and  perhaps  more 
serious  crime  t.>^'t"  those  which  brought  them 
to  prison  In  the  first  place. 

In  addition  to  approximately  3600  county 
and  city  faculties,  there  are  now  398  state 
penal,  and  correctional  institutions  for  adults 
in  the  United  States,  and  220  state  Institu- 
Uons  for  JuveiUles.  All  but  a  handful  are 
archaic,  grim  and  devoid  of  all  but  token 
facilities  for  training  and  rehabilitating  their 
Inmates.  Sixty-one  of  the  larger  prisons  were 
opened  before  1900.  Twenty-five  of  these  are 
more  than  100  years  old. 

A  recent  case,  Holt  against  Saruer,  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Arkansas,  decided  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  held  that  in  certain  re- 
spects confinement  in  the  Arkansas  pen- 
itentiary system  amounts  to  cruel  and 
imusual  punishment. 

That  surely  points  up  the  dire  need 
for  remedies  in  this  regard.  We  strive  in 
these  new  provisions  to  supply  that  need. 
We  ask,  of  course,  that  the  localities  do 
their  fair  share. 

So,  my  good  friends,  we  hope  that  you 
will  look  with  a  kind  eye  on  the  amend- 
ments we  have  offered.  We  think  they 
are  fair  and  we  think  they  are  Just. 

We  also  require — and  I  should  have 
mentioned  this  before — that  LEAA  ap- 


proval of  a  State  plan  be  based  on  an 
express  finding  that  areas  of  high  crime 
incidence  receive  an  adequate  share  of 
assistance.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the 
LEAA  to  support  regional  and  national 
training  programs,  workshops,  and  sem- 
inars and  in  order  to  instruct  and  teach 
local  law  enforcement  personnel  ad- 
vanced police  tactics  and  processes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  17825  embodies 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  as  well  as  provisions 
.  which  the  committee,  on  the  basis  of  its 
hearings  and  studies,  has  concluded  are 
essential  to  strengthen  the  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  program. 

The  law  enforcement  assistance  pro- 
gram established  by  the  Congress  2 
years  ago  is  designed  to  provide  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  States  and  local 
governments  to  improve  their  law  en- 
forcement capabilities.  This  program 
marks  a  substantial  Federal  commitment 
toward  improving  not  only  the  public 
safety  of  our  citizens  but  also  the  qual- 
ity of  criminal  Justice  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  program  requires  that 
each  State  shall  adopt  a  comprehensive 
law  enforcement  plan  under  which  the 
Federal  funds  are  to  be  distributed  to  the 
State  and  thereafter  to  cities  and  coun- 
ties. A  major  goal  of  the  progrsun  is  to 
fbster  law  enforcement  planning  on  a 
broad  basis  and  to  improve  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  components  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system — police,  correc- 
tions, and  courts. 

The  law  enforcement  assistance  pro- 
gram, I  believe,  represents  the  most 
promising  technique  „by  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  contribute  to  re- 
duce the  prevalence  as  well  s£  the  moimt- 
ing  incidence  of  crime  in  our  streets.  It 
is  based  on  tiie  recognition  that  law 
enforcement  is  essentially  a  responsibil- 
ity of  local  government.  It  attempts  to 
mobilize  the  resources  of  the  States  and 
the  cities  to  control  and  prevent  crime. 
Appropriations  authorization  for  this 
program  expires  June  30,  1970.  Thus, 
additional  statutory  funding  authority  Is 
required  to  continue  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. HJl.  17825  provides  such  addi- 
tional authority  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years;  it  authorizes  future  funding  at 
substantially  Increased  levels,  however, 
it  limits  the  amoimt  and  duration  of  ap^- 
propriations  in  order  to  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  rr'^intji.in  legislative  oversight  of 
the  program.' 

HH.  17825  also  seeks  to  make  the 
Federal  effort  more  effective,  as  the  level 
of  future  funding  increases,  by  making 
several  revisions  in  the  administrative 
and  management  structure  of  the  pro- 
gram Itself.  Consequently,  the  bill  abol- 
ishes the  present  three-man  board  which 
manages  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration — LEAA — and  sub- 
stitutes in  its  place  a  single  Administra- 
tor. The  requirement  of  unanimous  tri- 
partite decisions,  the  committee  con- 
cluded, placed  an  intolerable  burden 
upon  the  agency  responsible  for  the  al- 
location of  vast  sums  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  assistance.  Other  provisions 
of  the  bill,  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  are  Intended  to  improve 
the  staff  capabilities  of  the  Federal 
agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  may  also  be  helpful 


if  I  itemize  several  other  important  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  These  include: 

First.  A  new  program  for  the  con- 
struction, acquisition,  and  renovation  of 
correctional  facilities  with  provision  that 
Federal  grants  may  be  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  a  particular  project.  The 
bill  also  earmarks  25  percent  of  total 
appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  cor- 
rections, including  probation  and  pa- 
role; 

Second.  A  requirement  that  LEAA  ap- 
proval of  a  State  plan  for  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  be  based  on  a  finding 
that  areas  of  high  crime  incidence  re- 
ceive an  adequate  ^axe  of  assistance; 

Third.  A  requirement  that  the  State 
contribute  one-quarter  of  the  non-Fed- 
ertil  share  of  funding  for  programs  of 
local  government  receiving  assistance 
under  the  State  plan; 

Fourth.  A  revision  of  the  limitations  on 
Federal  expenditure  share — so-called 
matching  requirements — ^for  discretion- 
ary grants  to  permit  Federal  funds  to  pay 
up  to  90  percent  of  such  program  costs — 
and  in  certain  circumstances  authority 
to  pay  up  to  100  percent  if  LEAA  de- 
termines that  the  applicant  is  unable  to 
provide  any  funds; 

Fifth.  LEAA  authority  to  develop  and 
support  regional  and  national  trtdning 
progrsuns,  workshops,  and  seminars  in 
such  fields  as  organized  crime  to  in- 
struct State  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation,  the 
committee  believes,  will  forcefully  indi- 
cate the  seriousness  and  continuity  of  the 
Federal  commitment  to  improving  law 
enforcement.  The  establishment  of  a  new 
program  for  the  construction,  renova- 
tion and  acquisition  of  new  correctional 
facilities  should  be  of  substantial  assist- 
ance to  State  agencies  which  bear  a  large 
responsibility  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries, and  permit  them  to  undertake 
long  overdue  programs.  City  and  local 
governments  that  bear  the  substantial 
responsibility  of  fighting  crime  in  the 
streets  and  that  today  carry  increasingly 
severe  fiscal  burdens  can  expect  some  re- 
lief from  provisions  of  the  bill  that  re- 
quire the  States  to  defray  a  portion  of  the 
cost  borne  by  local  governments  In 
matching  Federal  assistance.  The  bUl  re- 
quires that  the  States  contribute  a  part — 
at  least  one-fourth — of  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams undertaken  by  the  cities  and  coun- 
ties under  a  State  plan.  This  method  of 
relieving  units  of  local  government  of 
some  of  the  burdens  they  would  otherwise 
experience — as  the  level  of  Federal  ex- 
penditure increases — was  adopted  In 
preference  to  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
matching  requirements  of  existing  law. 
This  was  done  because  the  committee  be- 
lieved that  matching  requirements  serve 
as  desirable  incentives  to  assure  conti- 
nuity of  State  and  local  support  of  inno- 
vative programs.  Matching  requirements 
also  serve  to  assure  greater  State  and 
locsd  involvement  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  such  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendments  to  the 
law  enforcement  assistance  program  pro- 
posed by  HJl.  17825  are  intended  to  sub- 
stantially increase  the  level  of  Federal  as 
well  as  State  and  local  investment  in  the 
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criminal  justice  system,  to  make  the  en- 
tire program  more  responslbU  to  local 
crime  problems,  and  to  insurp  greater 
participation  by  local  governments  in 
their  planning  process.  The  till — HJl. 
17825 — was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  anc  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Attorney  Gene  ral  of  the 
United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  o  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  ChalrmaJi.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  a  nuts  lell  com- 
prises the  amendments  we  have  offered 
to  a  bill  already  salutary,  but  \re  believe 
this  will  make  it  even  more  salutary 
through  the  amendments  ve  have 
offered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  aay  I  ask 
the  gentleman  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Why.  certainlj. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  provision  in 
the  bill,  restrictive  provision,  tiat  would 
prevent  the  allocation  of  fuhds  to  a 
State  in  the  absence  of  legislative  action 
on  the  part  of  the  State? 

Mr.  CEXLER.  There  is  nothijng  in  the 
bill  containing  anything  of  mat  sort. 
This  leaves  it  to  the  State  planning  agen- 
cies. I  take  it  that  the  State  has  to  set 
up  plaiuilng  agencies.  I  presume  that  be- 
fore they  can  do  that  they  n^ust  have 
legislation  for  that  purpose,  scj  that  the 
action  and  planning  funds  caA  be  allo- 
cated by  the  States.  They  i.te  passed 
through  by  the  States  to  the  local  au- 
thorities. No  State  lesrislationjis  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose.  The  bit  itself  is 
the  legislative  authority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  State  of  Iowa  will 
not  have  a  legislative  session  intil  next 
year. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Iowa  would  nol  have  any 
authority  to  determine  how  much  shall 
go  to  Iowa.  The  State  of  Iowa  thall  have 
authority  to  determine  how  much  it  shall 
give  to  the  various  cities  in  the  State 
and  the  localities  in  that  Stsite,  and  I 
presume  would  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Governor  or  the  State  I  planning 
agency  of  Iowa  in  that  regard^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  State  of  lov  a  or  any 
other  State  precluded  from  pai  tlcipating 
in  the  program  without  havlnj  had  the 
opportunity,  if  it  were  predict  ited  upon 
legislative  enactment,  to  qualiiy. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Within  the  authority 
which  I  indicated,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairmai  i,  will  the 
chairman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes;  I  yield  Ui  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  would  like  t  •  continue 
the  questioning  along  the  line  c  f  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross)  . 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of 
Arizona  in  which  he  expresses  crave  con- 
cern over  the  requirement  coatained  in 
this  bill  as  he  interprets  it  at  least  that 
there  be  State  funds  available  to  match 
up  to  25  percent  in  non-Ped<Tal  funds 
which  the  State  would  not  get  imder  the 
bill  and  the  point  is  not  that  he  does 
not  feel  that  the  State  should  pe  required 
to  match,  but  the  most  important  part 
I  think  is  the  fact  that  the  State  legis- 


lature has  already  adjourned  and  there 
are  not  funds  available  for  this  match- 
ing purpose  and  there  will  not  be  fimds 
available,  presumably,  until  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Well.  I  think  there  could 
be  a  special  session;  although  that  is  pos- 
sible, it  probably  is  not  probable. 

Mr.  RHODES.  No;  it  is  not  probable. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  trouble  in  working  this  out 
through  your  State  planning  agency  and 
the  LLEA.  That  is  the  working  out  of 
the  modus  operandi. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chahroan.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  the 
chairman's  \inderstanding  that  funds 
like  this  must  be  avEiilable  before  the 
end  of  the  next  flscad  year;  in  other 
words,  June  30.  1971;  or  would  funds 
which  were  made  available  after  that 
time  be  applicable? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  both  is  the  cor- 
rect answer. 

Mr.  RHODES.  In  other  words,  funds 
appropriated  at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature,  which  would  be  in  January 
1971,  would  be  available? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  agree  ccHnpletely  with  the  Chair- 
man's answer  to  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
17825,  a  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968. 

The  responsibility  for  controlling  crime 
is  not  Federal.  It  belongs  to  State  and 
local  government.  However,  in  the  last 
decade,  the  rate  of  violent  crime  in  our 
country  has  doubled.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  efforts  by  State  and  local  gov- 
enunent  have  not  been  adequate  to  the 
challenge. 

The  Federal  program  was  enacted  in 
the  belief  that  the  antlcrime  effort  wtis 
neither  qualitatively  nor  quantiatlvely 
sufQcient.  As  the  Violence  Commission 
indicated,  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
not  really  a  system.  It  Is  fragmented  and 
disorganized.  And  the  financial  commit- 
ment of  $5  billion  a  year  fulfills  only 
about  one-half  of  our  Nation's  needs. 

It  Is  generally  tigreed  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  detecting  and  apprehending 
criminals.  On  the  other  hand,  local  gov- 
ernments are  not  In  a  position  to  orga- 
nize themselves  and  self -impose  a  system 
of  criminal  justice. 

And  so  it  Is  the  States  that  must  lead 
the  effort.  In  1968,  the  act  declared  that 
policy.  Today.  HJl.  17825  restates  and 
confirms  that  policy.  The  block-grant 
approach    is    not    only    preserved    but 

trengthened.  State  responsibility  is  not 
only  retained  but  enlarged. 

Two  important  amendments  are  de- 
signed to  make  the  block-grant  program 
more  resptmsive  to  local  needs.  One 
amendment  would  require  that  each 
State  plan  provide  for  "the  allocation  of 
an  adequate  share  of  assistance  to  deal 
with  law  enforcement  problems  in  areas 
of  high  crime  incidence." 
What  does  that  mean?  I  call  your  at- 


tention to  page  11  of  the  accompanying 
report,  No.  91-1174,  where  it  says  the 
following : 

The  purpoM  of  this  amenrtment  Is  to  assure 
that  the  benefits  of  Federal  assistance  are 
focused  within  each  State  In  those  areas 
where  major  crime  Is  more  prevalent.  It  Is 
not  the  puiixise  of  this  provision  to  require 
the  adoption  of  any  ai^ltrary  mathematical 
formula  designed  to  tie  the  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  to  the  relative  incidence  of 
crime  In  a  particular  area.  What  Is  reqxilred 
Is  that  comprehensive  law  enforcement  plans 
In  each  State  shall  generally  correlate  t^^ 
benefits  of  antlcrime  efforts  with  the  in- 
cidence of  crime  In  particular  areas. 

The  point  is  that  benefits  of  antlcrime 
effort — not  antlcrime  dollars — are  to  be 
channeled  where  the  crime  is.  For  ex- 
ample, a  correctional  institution  main- 
tained at  State  expense  which  services 
an  urban  area  with  a  relatively  high  rate 
of  crime  does  provide  assistance  to  that 
area  without  providing  any  dollars. 

Any  other  construction  of  the  amend- 
ment would  fly  In  the  face  of  the  com- 
mittee's purpose  of  fostering  increased 
State  responsibility  In  the  war  on  crime. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  construction 
of  the  amendment  allows  it  to  be  equally 
relevant  in  Vermont,  where  72  percent  of 
the  total  expenditures  for  police  and  cor- 
rections are  made  at  the  State  level,  as 
in  New  York,  where  the  percentage  is 
only  17  percent.  In  both  cases  the  State 
obligation  is  the  same:  to  allocate  the 
benefits  of  the  Federal  program — not 
dollars — to  local  governments  in  general 
accordance  with  the  incidence  of  crime. 

The  other  amendment  that  increases 
State  responsibility  with  regard  to  local 
governments  would  require  that  the 
State  pay  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  local 
matching  requirement  on  programs 
receiving  Federal  aid  from  the  State. 

The  committee  believes  that  if  the 
States  "run  the  show,"  they  should  pay 
at  least  part  of  the  costs.  The  States  set 
the  policies.  The  States  establish  the 
priorities  among  local  governments.  But 
45  of  the  50  States — hearings,  page  605 — 
decided  that  they  only  wanted  to  rule  but 
not  to  pay.  Instead,  they  passed  on  the 
obligations  to  match  Federal  moneys  to 
their  creatures — the  local  governments. 

The  words  of  Mr.  Daniel  L.  Skoler, 
director  of  law  enforcement  programs 
at  LEAA,  quoted  from  his  article  en- 
titled "State  Implementation  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act"  which  ap- 
pears at  page  417  In  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  "Book  of  the  States 
1970-71,"  are  appropriate  here: 

In  the  mitlal  year  of  program  activity,  most 
States  saw  fit  to  [lase  on  matching  bvirdena 
totally  to  local  government,  despite  the  op- 
portunity to  solidify  state  leadership  by  pro- 
viding some  financial  support  to  local  units 
hard  pressed  to  meet  required  matching  con- 
tributions. This  does  not  mean  that  the 
option  is  or  should  be  closed.  State  subsidies, 
alongside  of  federal  subsidies,  may  be  a 
"must"  to  maintain  the  forward  momentum 
of  law  enforcement  improvement  in  face  of 
the  mounting  financial  crisis  in  the  dtles. 

However,  this  amendment  is  not  only 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  afiBrm  State 
respwnsibility  and  solidify  State  leader- 
ship in  the  war  on  crime,  it  also  recog- 
nizes tile  present  inability  of  local  gov- 
ernments to  raise  revenues,  an  inability 
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often  imposed  by  State  law.  As  one 
mayor  testified,  at  page  676  of  our  hear- 
ings: 

Local  governments  across  the  Nation  .  .  . 
are  caught  in  a  severe  fiscal  crisis  between 
State-lmjxjsed  restrictions  preventing  broad- 
ening of  the  local  revenue  base  and  Increas- 
ing demands  for  service  by  local  citizens. 

Even  If  a  city  Is  completely  committed  to 
action  to  control  crime,  the  city  may  not  be 
a  free  agent  to  collect  and  dedicate  the  neces- 
sary resources  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

Local  revenue  raising  capabUlty  and,  to 
some  extent,  local  spending  choices  are 
severely  constricted  by  State  law. 

Moreover,  the  committee  recognizes 
that  in  many  instances  it  is  undesirable 
to  localize  tax  increases.  The  attempt  is 
often  counterproductive  because  the  peo- 
ple can  easily  sidestep  the  impact  of  a 
tax  increase.  This  only  aggravates  the 
financial  crisis  of  local  govermnents. 

Since  1959,  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has  been 
studying  how  the  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  our  system  should  operate.  Since 
1964,  this  bipartisan  and  balanced  Com- 
mission has  recommended  that  the  State 
pay  at  least  one-half  of  the  local  match- 
ing requirement  under  Federal  programs. 
In  1968.  Consrress  adopted  the  principle 
when  it  enacted  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act — Public  Law 
90-445.  In  October  1969,  the  Corrmiission 
restated  its  recommendation  in  a  report 
entitled  "Urban  America  and  the  Federal 
System."  I  quote  from  page  6  of  that 
report: 

The  Commission  has  proposed  that  Federal 
funds  for  urban  purposes  flow  through  the 
state  where,  and  only  where,  two  basic  con- 
ditions are  met:  The  state  provides  adequate 
administrative  machinery  and  supplies  from 
state  general  revenues  at  least  half  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  required  funds.  If  the  state 
chooses  not  to  meet  these  two  conditions,  a 
Federal-local  relationship  should  obtain  with 
respect  to  the  particular  program. 

All  too  often  in  the  ptist  the  States 
have  treated  political  subdivisions  as  for- 
eign powers  so  that  aid  to  subdivisions 
was  viewed  as  a  gi-atuity  rather  than  as 
a  political  obligation.  I  hope  that  this 
attitude  is  changing.  If  so,  we  can  expect 
the  States  to  make  contributions  in  ex- 
cess of  the  25  percent  requirement  con- 
tained in  the  amendment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  with  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  the  incentives 
that  are  built  into  the  act  will  finally 
have  a  chance  to  be  effective.  Section  301 
of  the  act  states  the  Federal  share  of 
funds  for  a  program  of  riot  control  may 
be  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  but  that 
the  Federal  share  for  a  program  to  im- 
prove police-community  relations  may 
be  up  to  only  60  percent.  If  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  is  borne  entirely  by 
the  local  government,  of  what  effect  is 
the  congressional  inducement  to  favor 
one  kind  of  program  over  another  when 
the  decision  as  to  priorities  is  made  by 
the  State,  which  has  passed  along  the 
financial  consequences  of  its  decision  to 
the  local  government?  It  has  had  little.  If 
any,  effect.  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  rectify  that  defect  in  the 
scheme  of  the  act 

The  amendment  would  require  that  the 
State  pay  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  local 
matching  requirement  for  each  project 


or  program.  If  locality  A  and  locaUty  B 
each  have  approved  programs  to  Improve 
police-community  relations  each  costing 
$100,000,  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  $60,000  on  each  or  a  total  of  $120,000. 
LocaUty  A  would  pay  $30,000,  as  would 
locality  B.  The  State  would  pay  $20,000. 
but  $10,000  would  have  to  be  earmarked 
for  each  program.  The  State  would  not 
fulfill  its  pledge  to  abide  by  the  statutory 
conditions  of  the  act  if  it  paid  $20,000 
for  locality  A  and  $0  for  locality  B. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  one  local- 
ity might  be  more  needy  than  another 
and  that  a  State  might  rationally  dis- 
tinguish. But  that  factor  seems  to  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  experience  of 
localities  in  other  cases  of  State  aid. 
The  point  is  made  in  a  report  of  the 
American  Assembly  which  Is  entitled 
"The  States  and  the  Urban  Crisis"  on 
page  171: 

Most  virban  states  give  less  per  c«^lta  aid 
to  their  cities  than  to  areas  outside  the 
cities.  (See  also  a  study  entitled  Cities  and 
Suburbs — The  Case  for  Equity.  Parts  I  and 
n.  which  was  prepared  by  the  Social  Science 
Research  Associates  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Albany.) 

Such  a  practice  in  an  antlcrime  pro- 
gram would  be  tragic  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  cities  have  more  crime  per 
capita — hearings.  595 — and  spend  more 
per  capita  to  fight  crime — hearings,  548. 
For  those  reasons,  it  is  preferable  to 
adopt  a  uniform  percentage  requirement 
per  program  than  to  continue  the  prac- 
tice of  some  States  which,  in  the  area 
of  crime  fighting,  would  coimtervail  the 
policy  of  the  LEAA  program. 

Two  additional  amendments  would 
also  benefit  local  governments.  However, 
unlike  the  first  two  amendments  I  have 
discussed,  they  could  equally  be  a  finan- 
cial benefit  to  the  States.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  reduction  of  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  that  must  be  borne  by 
the  recipient  of  a  discretionary  grant. 
Presently,  such  a  recipient  must  pay  the 
same  percentage  as  it  would  if  the  grant 
were  a  block  grant.  However,  since  it 
was  thought  desirable  that  LEAA  have 
maximum  flexibility  in  deciding  to  whom 
and  when  discretionary  grants  should 
be  made,  the  matching  requirement  has 
been  lowered  to  10  percent,  and  even 
that  is  waivable  in  dire  situations.  The 
matching  requirement  is  not  totally 
abandoned  because  it  was  thought  gen- 
erally desirable  to  expend  State  or  local 
resources  so  as  to  necessitate  State 
or  local  budgetary  oversight  and  thus 
guard  against  waste. 

The  other  amendment  would  relax  the 
present  limitations  on  Federal  subsidies 
for  State  and  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. The  relaxation  would  be  com- 
plete with  regard  to  discretionary  grants 
and  partial  with  regard  to  block  grants. 
This  is  the  compromise  position  recom- 
mended by  the  administration.  The 
partial  relaxation  with  regard  to  block 
grants  would  not  free  the  regular,  op- 
erational personnel  serving  in  any  of 
the  law  enforcement  areas,  be  it  police, 
courts,  or  corrections.  The  committee 
recogriized  that  personnel  costs  consume 
a  lion's  share  of  State  and  local  anti- 
crime  funds  and  that  the  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  is  great.  However,  at  this 


time,  our  Federal  financial  conmitment 
is  limited.  Our  Federal  purpose  Is  lim- 
ited. It  Is  not  the  Federal  purpose  to 
assume  the  burden  of  law  enforcement 
across  this  land.  Rather,  it  is  our  pur- 
pose— and  our  steadfast  hope — to  mod- 
ernize State  and  local  law  enforcement 
Thus  personnel  costs  incurred  in  mod- 
ernization programs,  such  as  training, 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion programs,  are  not  subject  to  the 
limitations.  But  the  day-to-day  person- 
nel costs  are  subject  to  limitations.  One 
reason — suflacient  in  itself — for  that  re- 
sult is  that  if  it  were  otherwise  the  temp- 
tation would  be  to  use  Federal  moneys 
for  short-term  salary  needs,  which  are 
pressing,  and  to  ignore  the  long-run 
Eidvantages  of  experimenting  with  ad- 
vanced techniques  and  practices  in  law 
enforcement.  In  other  words,  if  the 
limitation  were  totally  relaxed,  I  fear 
that  the  entire  LEAA  program  might  be 
transformed. 

I  believe  the  committee  reasonably 
accommodated  competing  interests  in 
adopting  this  amendment.  It  allows  for 
salary  subsidies  without  changing  the 
character  of  the  LEAA  program. 

So  far  I  have  discussed  the  significant 
amendments  made  to  part  C  of  tlie 
act,  wliich  treats  with  action  grants. 
But  a  significant  amendment  was  also 
made  to  part  B,  which  treats  with  plan- 
ning grants. 

A  study  of  the  operation  of  the  act 
made  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovenimental  Relations  and  re- 
leased just  11  days  ago  reveals  that  45 
States  districted  their  respective  States 
and  established  regional  units  to  plan 
how  the  LEAA  moneys  would  be  spent. 
In  29  of  those  45  States,  it  was  found 
that  the  States  did  not  give  a  cent  of  the 
Federal  planning  grants  to  any  miuiici- 
pality  or  subdivision  but  rather  gave  all 
the  planning  money  to  the  regional  plan- 
ning imits. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  is  the  way  that 
the  plans  will  be  made  to  spend  the 
block-grant  money,  it  is  imperative  that 
hopeful  recipients — such  as  large  cities 
teeming  with  crime — share  in  that 
process. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  establishment 
of  regional  planning  luiits.  I  believe  they 
serve  to  coordinate  a  fragmented  antl- 
crime effort.  However,  I  do  believe,  as 
does  the  committee,  that  the  regional 
planning  units  should  be  representative 
of  units  of  loctd  govenmient  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  planning  unit.  A  study 
conducted  by  the  Urban  Coalition  found 
that  areas  of  high  crime  incidence  were 
often  unrepresented  or  underrepresented 
on  the  regional  planning  unit — hearings, 
727.  The  committee  amendment  to  part 
B  would  cure  this  deficiency  and  require 
that  regional  planning  imlts  be  repre- 
sentative. 

A  sixth  amendment  would  create  a 
new  program  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  correctional  institutions.  Grants 
would  be  made  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, not  on  the  basis  of  any  popu- 
lation formula,  but  on  the  basis  of  need. 
At  least  50  percent  of  the  funds  have  to 
be  allocated  to  the  State  plaiming  agen- 
cies. Since  the  States  bear  68.7  percent 
of  the  costs  of  non-Federal  corrections — 
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see  table,  hearings.  661— it  is 
that  the  States  will  get  much  i  lore  than 
the  required  50  percent.  And  it  should  be 
noted  that  there  is  no  statutory  require- 
ment that  the  State  "pass  thrqugh"  any 
percentage  of  a  grant  to  loc41  govern- 
ments nor  that  the  State  help  pay  the 
local  matching  requirement.  Moreover, 
on  all  grants  under  this  newj  program, 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  AiJay  be  up 
to  75  percent 

Perhaps  this  amendment  helps  Illus- 
trate why  the  Attorney  Genaral  found 
H.R.  17825  to  be  a  well-balancdd  bill.  For 
Just  as  the  amendment,  disciissed  before, 
which  requires  that  the  St^te  defray 
a  part  of  the  local  matching  require- 
ment on  the  block  grants  passdd  through 
to  local  governments  may  be  j  viewed  as 
helpii:g  local  governments,  sol  too,  may 
this  corrections  amendment  pe  viewed 
as  helping  the  States. 

A  seventh  amendment  woi^d  abolish 
the  troika  form  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram. Such  a  reform  is  quite  necessary. 
A  letter  written  by  the  former  Admin- 
istrator of  LEAA  was  introduced  into 
evidence  last  week  during  hearings  on 
this  bill  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Criminsd  Law.  The  formeiS  Adminis- 
trator indicated  that  LEAA  had  been 
"crippled"  and  "demoralized"  by  the  re- 
quirement that  the  three  Administrators 
had  to  agree  unanimously,  even  on 
mundane  operational  matter$. 

The  committee  agreed  that  the 
unanimity  requirement  was  a  burden  too 
great  to  bear.  The  committee  Recognized 
that  a  decisionmaker  might  wish  to  seek 
the  advice  of  high-level  deputies.  Thus 
the  committee  amendment  would  aboli- 
ish  no  positions  but  would  bestiow  the  au- 
thority to  make  decisions  to  otie  man.  It 
should  be  noted  that  section  i502  of  the 
act  makes  that  authority  !  delegable. 
Thus  the  only  change  that  t 
ment  necessitates  is  the  abi 
ment  of  the  requirement  of 
making  policy  and  operatioi 

Finally,  the  bill  would 
appropiration  of  $650  milli 
next  fiscal  year.  The  present 
tion  is  $268  million.  The  Hoiise  has  al- 
ready passed  an  appropriation  of  $480 
million  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  sucq  a  sum  is 
sufHcient. 

Last  October  9, 1  introduced 
which  called  for  an  authorization  of  $650 
million.  Thereafter,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment indicated  that  $650  million  was 
necessary  and  that  the  Statee  could  ef- 
fectively use  such  a  sum  but  no  more. 
But  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  apparent- 
ly for  economic  reasons,  decilded  on  the 
lower  figure  of  $480  million. 

I  have  a  long  and  clear  reoo  rd  of  econ- 
omy in  government.  But  at  a  time  when 
the  rate  of  violent  crimes  i>  streaking 
upward  and  our  good  pet^le  a  re  afraid  to 
walk  the  streets  or  visit  the  parks  Or  to 
go  downtown  at  night,  at  a  time  when 
property  crimes  take  billiona  of  dollars 
from  our  taxpayers  and  crime  agsiinst  the 
person  inflict  suffering  beyond  measiu^. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  affoijd  anything 
less  than  $650  million.  ' 

One  of  the  fundamental  j^urposes  of 
government  is  to  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity. To  insure  that  end.  we  must  not 
dedicate   ourselves    halfheartedly.    We 
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cannot  postpone  that  task.  If  we  spend 
billions  to  flight  a  potential  threat  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  why  cannot  we 
spend  the  millions  it  takes  to  fight  an 
actual  threat  that  is  pounding  at  our 
door  at  this  very  moment? 

The  committee  reported  this  bill  favor- 
ably by  a  30-0  roUcall  vote.  The  Justice 
Department  enthusiastically  endorses 
this  bill.  I  quote  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's letter: 

OmCE  OF  TBX  Attoenkt  OsmsAL, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  26, 1970. 
Hon.  Emantho.  Ceixxs, 

Chatrman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
DBAS  Mb.  Chaoucan:  I  was  extremely 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  committee  voted 
today  to  favorably  report  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  and  that  the  blU  Includes  meet 
of  the  amendments  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Although  the  bill  de- 
parts In  some  few  respects  from  the  De- 
partment's requests,  on  the  whole  It  Is  an 
extremely  good  and  well  balanced  bill.  The 
Department  of  Justice  enthusiastically  en- 
dorses It  and  xirges  Its  passage  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Your  personal  attention  to  this  Important 
matter  and  the  fine  work  of  yo\ir  committee 
are  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely   yours, 

JoHH  MrrcHin.T,, 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  too,  urge  the  passage 
of  HJl.  17825. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
reporting  this  bill  out  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  17825. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  a  woman 
can  no  longer  walk  on  the  street  alone  at 
night,  that  a  man  may  be  mugged  com- 
ing home  late,  that  any  elderly  or  in- 
firmed  person  does  not  have  much  of  a 
chance  on  our  streets  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion to  me  that  HJl.  17825.  the  law  en- 
forcement assistance  amendments  must 
be  supported. 

All  of  this  fear  and  the  need  for  pro- 
tection in  a  supposfdly  free  society  is 
appalling  to  me.  When  people  feel  they 
must  stay  home  behind  closed  curtEOns, 
we  no  longer  live  in  a  free  society.  Every 
crime  committed  relates  to  each  of  us. 
Each  murder,  each  robbery,  each  sense- 
less beating  inches  away  our  freedoms. 

With  the  sweeping  insidiousness  of 
crime  tearing  our  society  apart,  we  have 
become  aware  that  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual must  be  protected.  The  needs 
of  our  coimtry  at  this  time  should  be 
apparent  to  all  of  us.  We  must  stop  this 
wave  of  crime. 

I  heartily  congratulate  Hon.  Emanuel 
Teller,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, ranking  minority  member  Wn,- 
LiAM  M.  McCuLLOcH,  and  the  committee 
members  for  the  outstanding  bill  we  are 
considering  today,  H.R.  17825,  the  law 
enforcement  assistance  amendments.  It 
is  one  that  does  respond  to  the  needs  of 
our  society. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  has  been  in  effect  since  1968. 
It  was  certainly  needed  then,  and  it  Is 


certainly  needed  now.  These  amendments 
to  the  act  apply  the  experience  of  the 
2  years  the  law  has  been  in  existence. 

Critics  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  have  stated  that 
cities  are  not  receiving  the  proper  share 
of  Federal  funds.  They  say  that  since  the 
majority  of  crimes  are  committed  in 
urban  areas,  the  cities,  therefore  should 
receive  a  proportionate  amount  of  funds. 
A  section  of  the  bill  that  will  correct 
this  situation  Is  a  requirement  that  law- 
enforcement  assistance  approval  of  a 
State  plan  must  be  based  on  a  finding 
that  areas  of  high  crime  rates  receive  an 
adequate  share  of  assistance. 

In  my  own  city  of  Rochester,  Mayor 
Stephen  May  says  the  city  is  eligible  for 
$150,000  in  law-enforcement  assistance, 
but  would  not  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  this  amount  because  of  the  require- 
ment that  the  city  match  this  amount  by 
40  percent — $100,000. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  a  portion 
of  the  bill  that  for  the  first  time  stipu- 
lates that  the  State  must  pay  at  least  a 
fourth  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  fund- 
ing for  programs  of  local  governments. 
I  am  certain  this  will  enable  more  cities 
to  take  advantage  of  available  funds 

A  second  objection  has  been  that  too 
much  money  has  been  spent  on  police 
programs,  depriving  other  areas  such  as 
the  courts  and  correctional  institutions 
of  their  proper  share. 

Ebcperience  has  shown  us  that  a  large 
number  of  crimliuils  are  nurtured  and 
improve  their  craft  in  our  penal  institu- 
tions. Those  who  serve  time  are  often 
released  to  commit  bigger  and  better 
crimes. 

I  think  we  all  realize  we  must  reach 
the  roots  of  the  problem,  and  one  way  to 
do  this  is  to  reform  our  system  of  cor- 
rection. The  law  enforcement  assistance 
amendment  takes  a  big  step  In  this  di- 
rection. It  earmarks  25  percent  of  the 
total  appropriation  for  corrections,  In- 
cluding probation  and  parole. 

It  also  stipulates  that  Federal  grants 
may  be  made  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  construction,  acquisition  and  ren- 
ovation of  correctional  institutions.  Pro- 
vision is  expressly  made  for  rehabilitation 
programs,  and  for  staffing  facilities  with 
personnel  meeting  advanced  standards  of 
training  and  education. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  almost 
$350  million  more  for  1971  than  was 
authorized  for  1970.  It  extends  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  for  3  years,  in- 
stead of  two.  which  will  add  continuity 
to  the  program.  It  authorizes  $650  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971,  $1  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  $1.5  billion  for 
1973. 1  feel  that  the  level  of  the  authori- 
zation refiects  the  ability  of  localities  to 
effectively  use  the  funds  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  responds  to  the 
needs  of  our  society  and  it  has  been 
worked  out  through  2  years  of  experience. 
I  plan  to  fully  support  it,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  McCuLLOCH)  has  consxmied  9 
minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pkighaw)  . 
Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
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indeed  a  sad  commentary  on  life  in 
these  United  States  when  for  the  most 
part  it  is  unsafe  to  be  on  the  streets  in 
most  areas  of  our  country  when  dark- 
ness falls. 

That  is  particularly  so  in  the  more 
densely  populated  communities  because 
the  incidence  of  crime  is  much  greater 
proportionately  where  the  population  is 
more  dense. 

It  is  a  deplorable  situation.  This  bill, 
while  it  does  not  have  all  the  answers, 
at  least  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  If 
this  bill  passes  and  Is  properly  imple- 
mented, it  will  at  least  be  an  Improve- 
ment of  efforts  to  make  our  streets  safe. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  his  bill  and 
subsequently  the  proper  implemen- 
tation by  appropriations  of  significant 
amoimts. 

The  rising  crime  rate  threatens  the 
safety  of  our  citizens,  and  the  problem  Is 
growing  worse  day  by  day.  H.R.  17825 
provides  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  a  larger  effort  to  coordinate  with 
the  State  and  local  governments  our  bat- 
tle against  crime. 

The  thorough  hearings  conducted  by 
subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  show  that  Improvement  Is 
needed  in  at  least  three  areas  which 
the  Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  has  not  adequately  covered. 
H.R.  17825  provides  substantially  more 
money.  It  assures  that  more  money  will 
be  allocated  where  the  crime  is  greatest 
and  therefore  more  needed.  It  authorizes 
the  expenditures  of  funds  for  Improve- 
ment of  correctional  Institutions. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$650  million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $1  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $1.5  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  This  is  the  minimum 
acceptable  level  of  Federal  participation 
in  the  war  against  crime. 

On  March  19. 1  stated  before  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  Judiciary  Committee: 

Funds  are  being  dissipated  at  state  and 
regional  levels  and  are  not  reaching  local 
governmental  units  In  high  crime,  urban 
areas. 

The  city  of  Cleveland,  the  larger  part 
of  which  I  represent,  is  a  very  good  ex- 
ample. In  1969,  the  State  of  Ohio  re- 
ceived $1.2  million  xmder  the  Omnibus 
Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  yet  Cleve- 
land, which  Is  the  State's  largest  city  and 
which  has  the  ninth  highest  crime  rate 
in  the  Nation  for  cities  over  250,000,  re- 
ceived only  $158,000.  It  is  imperative  that 
crime-ridden  areas  like  Cleveland  receive 
their  fair  share  of  Federal  funds.  The  bill 
will  amend  the  Safe  Streets  Act  to  re- 
quire a  greater  percentage  of  f  imds  to  go 
directly  to  those  local  communities  where 
the  need  is  greatest 

Proper  reform  of  our  correctional  sys- 
tem— prisons,  probation,  and  parole — 
has  been  neglected  far  too  long.  Most 
crime  is  committed  by  recidivists.  It  Is 
time  to  put  Increasing  emphasis  on  the 
correctional  Institutions,  juvenile  treat- 
ment, narcotics  control,  «uid  court  re- 
form. Unfortunately,  the  grants  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
have  been  used  almost  exclusively  for 
police  expenditures  and  the  purchase  of 
equipment.  The  bill  would  amend  this  act 
by  establishing  a  separate  Federal  pro- 
gram for  assisting  in  the  construction, 


renovation,  and  acquisition  of  correc- 
tional facilities  and  the  development  of 
improved  corrections  programs.  I  believe 
that  such  a  program  would  lessen  the 
number  of  persons  who,  after  release 
from  prison,  continue  to  engage  in  crim- 
inal activities. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  tirge  favorable  actl(»i 
on  h!r.  17825. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  participate  as  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  which  heard  the 
extensive  testimony  and  considered  the 
amendments  to  the  omnibus  crime  bill  of 
1968  which  has  now  come  to  the  House 
for  consideration. 

The  measure  as  originally  introduced 
has  been  revised  and  come  before  us  as  a 
"clean  bill."  H.R.  17825.  In  my  opinion,  it 
accomplishes  part — if  not  all — of  the 
needed  improvements  which  appear  to 
be  indicated  at  this  time.  Let  me  say  fur- 
ther that  the  measure  is  consistent  with 
the  President's  declaration  in  his  1970 
state  of  the  Union  message: 

In  referring  to  budget  cuts,  there  is  one 
area  where  I  have  ordered  an  increase  rather 
than  a  cut — the  requests  of  those  agencies 
with  the  responsibility  for  law  enforcement. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  over-blown 
rhetoric  during  tlie  sixties  in  which  the  word 
"war"  htw  perhaps  too  often  been  used — the 
war  on  poverty,  the  war  on  misery,  the  war 
on  disease,  the  war  on  hunger.  If  there  Is  one 
area  where  the  word  "war"  Is  appropriate  it  is 
m  the  flght  against  crime.  We  must  declare 
and  win  the  war  against  the  criminal  ele- 
ments which  Increasingly  threaten  our  cities, 
our  homes,  and  our  lives. 

The  measure  before  us  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $650  million  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  in  contrast  to  the  $248 
million  authorized  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 
Furthermore,  a  sum  of  $1  billion  is  au- 
thorized for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  and 
$1.5  billion  for  the  following  2  fiscal 
years. 

A  great  deal  of  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  concerned  the  control 
which  the  Federal  Government  might 
exercise  with  regard  to  distribution  of 
these  funds.  On  the  part  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  all  of  the  50  States,  it  was  rep- 
resented that  the  block  grant  principle 
which  is  inherent  in  this  legislation  has 
been  eminently  successful.  Notwith- 
standing the  complaints  which  were  ex- 
pressed in  behalf  of  some  city  govern- 
ments, it  is  clear  that  State  govern- 
ments have  demonstrated  a  capacity  to 
act  responsibly  with  regard  to  improve- 
ments In  law  enforcement  and  that  co- 
operation between  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  been  achieved  in  most  in- 
stances. While  the  bill  before  us  retains 
the  block  grant  principle  and  continues 
the  requirement  that  85  percent  of  sdl 
fimds  shall  be  distributed  in  accordance 
with  State  plans,  the  measure  now  before 
us  requires  that  40  percent  of  a  State's 
planning  funds  and  75  percent  of  its  ac- 
tion funds  shall  be  made  available  to 
units  of  general  kxjal  government  or 
comblnatiODS  of  such  units  of  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  ♦he  familiar  charge  leveled 
In  some  quarters  today  that  the  Congress 


is  advancing  so-called  repressive  legis- 
lation. In  the  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure now  before  us.  we  find  a  sharp  refu- 
tation of  that  familiar  charge. 

What  are  the  elements  which  charac- 
terize this  legislation  insofar  as  changes 
in  emphasis  or  direction  are  concerned? 
The  amendments  authorize  funds  for 
the  construction,  acquisition,  and  reno- 
vation of  "correctional  facilities"  with  a 
provision  that  Federal  funds  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  a  particular  proj- 
ect may  be  expended.  In  this  connection. 
the  authority  for  appropriations  require 
that  25  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tions shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  correc- 
tion— including  probation  and  parole.  As 
the  committee  report  indicates,  the  "pro- 
vision is  expressly  for  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams." In  addition,  it  is  stated  in  the 
report  that  "facilities  will  be  staffed  with 
personnel  meeting  advanced  standards  of 
training  and  education." 

While  it  is  estimated  that  95  percent 
of  all  correctional  fimds  are  now  ex- 
pended for  custody,  it  is  clear  toat  the 
emphasis  of  this  legislation  is  directed 
toward  rehabilitation  and  full  restora- 
tion of  offenders  to  productive  and  law- 
abiding  activities. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  observers  that  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  have  en- 
countered difficulties  in  administering 
the  new  program  which  was  devised  in 
the  1968  omnibus  crime  bill.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  attempt  to  administer  the  overall 
program  by  a  three-man  board  ac- 
counts, in  part,  for  some  of  the  pro- 
gram's deficiencies.  The  measure  before 
us  chEUiges  this  concept  by  authorizing 
a  single  administrator  who  is  primarily 
charged  with  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering the  program,  assisted  by  two  as- 
sociate administrators.  This  change 
should  enable  the  program  to  operate 
more  efficiently. 

Some  of  the  Members  may  recall  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  in  1988  to 
establish  a  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice.  This 
part  of  the  1968  bill  was  changed  in  the 
other  body,  and  the  concept  is  not  as 
clearly  delineated  or  as  fully  authorita- 
tive as  I  would  like  it  to  be.  It  had  been 
my  hope  that  such  an  agency  might  ful- 
fill two  important  and  appropriate  Fed- 
eral goals:  research  and  training. 

The  entire  philosophy  of  the  measure 
before  us — including  the  amendments 
which  are  being  considered  today — ^is 
that  law  enforcement  is  essentially  a  local 
and  State  responsibility.  Indeed,  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  has  adopted  the  block 
grant  principle  is  in  itself  a  recognition 
that  most  decisions  as  to  where  and  how 
funds  should  be  spent  to  meet  local  law 
enforcement  problems  must  be  made  at 
the  local  and  State  levels.  However,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration serves  as  the  coordinating  s^ency 
to  Eissure  that  programs  and  practices 
developed  sinywhere  in  the  Nation  shall 
be  available  to  benefit  every  other  part 
of  the  Nation.  This  applies  to  Innovative 
techniques,  utilization  of  sclentifk;  ad- 
vances, and  training  programs  which  are 
ongoing  or  developed  at  the  local  or  re- 
gional level. 

However,  It  is  clear  from  legislation, 
that  the  LEAA  is  concerned  primarily 
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with  planning  grcmts  and  acltlon  grants. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Natloilal  Institute 
to  develop  an  agency  devot^  primarily 
to  "research"  In  all  of  Its  aipects.  This 
should  include  research  directed  at  crime 
prevention  as  well  as  to  crime  detection 
and  law  enforcement.  It  shoind  cover  re- 
habilitation as  well  as  the!  testing  of 
sophisticated  equipment  and'  systems.  It 
should  train  personnel  for  handling  dem- 
onstrations as  well  as  for  detecting  and 
apprehending  hardened  criminals.  The 
National  Institute  has  not,  In  my  opinion, 
been  fully  understood,  and  ifcs  activities 
have  been  sharply  limited  by  administra- 
tive and  budgetary  restraints.  I  have  a 
table  of  the  grants  which  hav^  been  made 
by  the  National  Institute.  Th^  99  studies, 
many  of  which  are  still  underway,  appear 
to  be  directed  essentially  «t  research 
problems  which  can  help  produce  answers 
to  the  complex  problems  of  clrlme  in  our 
Nation.  All  of  these  research  [studies  ap- 
pear to  have  application  to  and  can  po- 
tentially benefit  our  crime-ridden  com- 
munities. At  the  same  time,  none  of  these 
studies  would  appear  to  impiige  on  any 
State  or  local  prerogatives.  Tliis.  it  seems 
to  me,  identifies  an  appropriaje  and  high- 
ly significant  Federal  prograro  in  relation 
to  the  problem  of  crime  in  America — an 
area  which  deserves  increased  attention 
and  overwhelming  support. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  h  atlonal  In- 
stitute deserves  greater  aut)nomy  and 
increased  stature  in  the  Dejtutment  of 
Justice.  If  one  of  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator$*6f  LEAA  should  be  assigned  to 
serve  as  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute— this  might  Improve  its  operations. 
In  any  event,  it  deserves  adequate  funds. 
Last  year  the  National  Institute  had  an 
appropriation  of  $7.5  million  This  year, 
the  Attorney  General  requested  an  ai>- 
proprlation  of  $19  million.  However,  as 
was  stated  to  the  House  at  tie  time  the 
Justice  Dep>artment  appropriation  bill 
was  being  considered,  the  appropriation 
committee  report  specified  that  the  total 
i«)propriation — of  $480  million— should 
be  applied  to  "action  grants.'^  Such  a  re- 
quirement could  effectively  destroy  the 
National  Institute  before  if  has  been 
given  a  chance  to  demcmstratB  its  utility. 

It  is  possible  that  some  t^ay  inquire 
as  to  the  practical  value  ol  a  project 
designed  to  understand  the  Vole  of  the 
vehicle  in  relation  to  police  departments, 
and  from  this  imderstandingl  to  develop 
a  better  vehicle  for  policy  us^.  as  well  as 
for  a  better  policy  for  its  use.  ind  a  better 
program  for  Its  procuremeiit.  replace- 
ment and  operation.  Of  couKe.  such  a 
project  can  result  in  making 
vehicle  a  far  more  serviceabi 
ful  element  in  police  work.      ] 

A  project  dealing  with  the!  evaluating 
of  the  benefit  of  methadone  iJ^  the  treat- 
ment of  criminal  narcotics  addicts  Is 
highly  essential  if  such  a  program  is  to 
be  adopted  in  meeting  tha  Increased 
problem  of  dope  addiction.     1 

Studies  directed  at  communications, 
including  detailed  studies  whjere  a  large 
number  of  alarms  are  invoked,  can  be 
of  specific  benefit.  Several  projects  which 
are  concerned  with  new  techniques  for 
identifying  dried  blood  subgroups  hold 
the  promise  of  extraordinary  benefits  in 
the  detection  and  apprehensi^  of  crim- 
inal offenders. 


the  police 
and  use- 


During  its  brief  existence,  and  with  its 
extremely  limited  budget,  the  National 
Institute  has  divided  its  activities  into 
five  research  centers  which  are  described 
in  the  first  axmual  report  of  LEAA.  These 
include:  First,  the  Center  for  Crime  Pre- 
vention and  Rehabilitation:  second,  the 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice  Operations 
and  Management:  third,  the  Center  for 
law  and  Justice:  fourth,  the  Center  for 
Special  Projects;  and  fifth,  the  Center 
for  Demonstration  and  Professional 
Services. 

For  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  National 
Institute  hopes  to  develop  a  more  refined 
priority  list  of  research  activity.  Included 
in  these  plans  are:  First,  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  past  and  present  activity 
including  the  monitoring  and  assistance 
of  research  activity  conducted  both  In- 
side and  outside  the  Government;  second, 
the  establishing  and  testing  of  stand- 
ards in  law  enforcement  equipment — 
this  function  can  enable  the  researching 
and  testing  of  product  capabilities  and 
can  serve  as  a  coordinating  agency  of  lo- 
cal. State,  and  Federal  governments  in 
order  to  increaise  the  effectness  of  prod- 
ucts and  equipment  designed  to  assist  in 
law  enforcement;  third,  development  of 
criminal  justice  education,  including 
curriculum  needs  in  institutions  offering 
degrees  for  police  and  correction  offi- 
cials: and  fourth,  the  furnishing  of  tech- 
nical Information  in  all  of  the  various 
fields  of  criminal  justice  service — includ- 
ing service  to  scientists,  engineers,  ad- 
ministrators and  researchers  on  a  com- 
prehensive basis. 

When  one  considers  the  multibilllon- 
dollar  program  of  research  for  weaponry 
and  various  other  defense  purposes,  as 
well  as  the  research  budgets  for  health 
and  the  various  scientific  disciplines.  It 
seems  quite  unbelievable  that  we  should 
be  discussing  here  today  the  need  for  a 
research  agency  and  a  modest  allocation 
of  funds  to  devise  new  and  better  meth- 
ods for  meeting  the  challenge  of  crime 
in  America. 

While  satisfied  with  the  overall  provi- 
sions of  this  measure,  I  am  convinced 
that  greater  imderstanding  and  addi- 
tional support  for  the  goals  and  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Institute  are  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  gain  the  advantages 
which  this  agency  can  and  should  pro- 
vide. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill— H.R.  17825— 
now  before  the  House,  I  believe,  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  importcmt  pieces  of 
legislation  that  will  come  before  the  91st 
Congress.  The  program  that  it  repre- 
sents— law  enforcement  assistance — of- 
fers the  greatest  promise  of  improving 
the  effectiveness  of  the  system  of  crimi- 
naJ  justice  and  reducing  crime  in 
America. 

For  decades  we  have  neglected  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Today,  many 
police  are  underpaid,  poorly  trained,  and 
ill  equipped.  Criminal  courts  are  unor- 
ganized, imderstaffed,  and  unable  to  cope 
adequately  with  the  burgeoning  number 
of  cases  before  them.  Our  prisons  are 
overcrowded  and  many  believe  actually 
manufacture  crime. 


The  crime  statistics  for  1968  show  that 
of  approximately  4  million  serious 
crimes,  85  percent  were  committed  with- 
in the  Nation's  metropolitan  areas.  Rob- 
beries per  capita  in  cities  occui-  10  times 
more  frequently  than  In  adjacent  subur- 
ban police  jurisdictions  and  35  times 
more  frequently  tlian  in  rural  areas. 
Urban  rates  per  capita  of  almost  evei-y 
category  of  serious  crime  are  greater 
than  in  the  suburban  and  rural  areas. 
But  the  rate  of  crime  has  increased 
everywhere. 

The  enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  major  Fed- 
eral grant  effort  to  help  solve  the  urban 
crime  problem.  The  act  establishes  a 
program  of  planning  and  action  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  to  im- 
prove all  aspects  of  their  criminal  jus- 
tice systems.  All  planning  grants,  and 
85  percent  of  action  grants,  are  required 
to  go  thiough  the  States  according  to  a 
population  formula  in  the  act.  Fifteen 
percent  of  the  action  grants  may  be  al- 
located directly  to  the  States  or  to  imits 
of  local  governments  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration— LEAA.  The  act  also 
seeks  to  assure  that  local  governments 
will  participate  in  the  planning  and 
funding  of  programs.  The  statute  re- 
quires that  the  States  pass  through 
40  percent  of  planning  funds  and  75  per- 
cent of  block  grant  action  funds  to  units 
of  general  local  governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  money  alone  will  not 
provide  a  solution  to  the  crime  prob- 
lems confronting  America,  but  without 
a  Federal  financial  commitment,  we  can 
expect  little  progress.  In  addition  to 
money,  it  Is  essential  that  the  Congress 
establish  priorities  and  improve  the  ad- 
ministrative management  of  tills  Fed- 
eral grant  program.  HJl.  17825,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, contains  a  number  of  amendments 
to  existing  law  which  are  designed  to 
make  the  block  grant  approach  more 
responsive  to  urban  crime  needs. 

Twelve  days  of  extensive  hearings  be- 
fore a  judiciary  subcommittee,  which 
includes  testimony  from  a  number  of 
Governors,  mayors,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officip.l.':,  provide  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  operations  of  the 
law  enforcement  assistance  program  to 
date  and  dociuncnt  the  achievements,  as 
well  as  the  shortcomings,  of  the  program 
from  its  inception. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  2  years  of  op- 
eration of  the  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance program  indicate  that  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  planning  law  enforce- 
ment Improvement.  Thus  far,  however, 
the  program  has  failed  to  decrease  the 
rate  of  crime  or  reduce  its  prevalence. 
Testimony  before  the  committee  dramat- 
ically Illustrates  that  many  States  in 
their  planning  have  failed  to  take  Into 
account  the  specialized  and  urgent  crimi 
problems  of  the  major  urban  areas. 
HJR.  17825  contains  several  amendments 
which  are  Intended  to  focus  Federal 
funds  In  those  areas  of  high  crime  Inci- 
dence. The  bill  amends  existing  law  by 
making  LEAA  approval  of  a  State  plan 
dependent  on  an  express  finding  that  the 
plan  provides  for  the  allocation  of  an 
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adequate  share  of  assistance  to  deal  with 
law  enforcement  problems  in  areas  of 
high  crime  incidence.  The  blU  also  re- 
quires the  States  to  participate  in  the 
funding  obligations  Imposed  on  imits  of 
local  government.  This  State-local  part- 
nership is  accomplished  by  a  requirement 
In  the  bill  that  the  States  defray  a  por- 
tion of  the  costs  now  borne  entirely  by 
local  government  in  matching  the  Fed- 
eral aid  they  receive.  The  bill  requires 
that  the  States  contribute  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  this  non-Federal  share  of 
funding. 

I  share  the  view  reached  by  the  com- 
mittee that  State  interest  in  and  concern 
for  the  operation  of  local  police,  local 
courts,  as  well  as  the  corrections  systems, 
will  result  in  a  much  more  effective  law 
enforcement  program.  The  latest  figures 
we  have  for  law  enforcement  expendi- 
tures are  for  fiscal  1968.  They  show  that 
the  State  governments  allocated  only  2.7 
percent  of  their  total  expenditures  to  the 
criminal  Justice  system;  whereas  the  Na- 
tion's 43  largest  cities  and  55  largest 
counties  allocated  12.5  percent  and  11.9 
percent  of  their  total  general  expendi- 
tures to  criminal  justice  activities.  State 
support  alongside  of  Federal  support  to 
local  units  hard-pressed  to  meet  match- 
ing requirements  will  maintain  the  for- 
ward momentum  of  law  enforcement 
Improvement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  touched 
upon  two  stspects  of  this  legislation.  One 
other  amendment  proposed  by  the  bill 
deser\-es  brief  mention.  This  provision 
would  abolish  the  present  three-man 
management  board  which  administers 
law  enforcement  assistance  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  It  seems  clear  that  fimds  alone 
will  not  yield  the  improvements  needed 
to  combat  crime.  Effective  administra- 
tion is  essential.  The  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  a  three-nmn  board  requiring 
unanimity  of  decision  is  an  inappropriate 
method  of  allocating  vast  sums  of  Fed- 
eral assistance.  H.R.  17825.  therefore, 
abolishes  the  present  troika  and  substi- 
tutes in  its  place  a  single  administrator. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
amendments  contained  in  this  bill  will 
insure  greater  participation  by  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  planning  processes  and 
In  the  utilization  of  Federal  fimds.  The 
measure  was  approved  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Its  pas- 
sage by  the  House  Is  recommended  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  HJl. 
17825. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
HtrrcHmsoN) . 

(Mr.  POPP,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HtJTCHiNSON,  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today— HJl.  17825,  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act— is  a  compromise 
measure  which  was  developed  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  under  the  splended 
leadership  of  Chairman  Emanttil  Ckller. 
It  Is  a  well-balanced  bill  which  resulted 
from  the  sifting  of  a  great  number  of 
proposals  which  were  put  forth  and  ex- 
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amined  during  8  weeks  of  hearings  and 
a  number  of  executive  sessions.  I  think 
the  amendments  will  greatly  Increase 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  anticrlme  program. 

We  are  all  quite  familiar  with  the 
ever  Increasing  crime  rate  In  our  Nation 
and  with  the  many  problems  which  have 
been  produced  by  the  longstanding  exist- 
ence of  uncoordinated  segments  of  a 
criminal  Justice  system  which  for  the 
most  part  is  understaffed,  undertrained, 
and  imdercompensated.  In  the  short  pe- 
riod of  its  existence,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  has 
made  tin  Impressive  start  toward  al- 
leviating these  conditions  and  laying  the 
foundations  for  a  successful  nationwide 
effort  to  bring  crime  imder  control.  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  paid  tribute  to 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration in  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  March  12 
In  responding  to  criticism  of  the  block 
grant  approach  which  is  the  keystone  of 
the  LEAA  program.  In  his  testimony 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  stated: 

I  think  that  LEAA  can  take  substantial 
credit  for  this  new  progress  In  coordinating 
the  varloua  segments  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system.  I  also  think  that  the  LEAA  Is  re- 
sponsible. In  some  measure,  for  the  new 
awareness  among  public  officials  that  there 
m»i8t  be  a  working  relationship  between  the 
city,  the  covmty  and  the  state. 

Our  staff  has  worked  very  hard  to  show 
the  necessity  for  clty-county-state  coopera- 
tion for  system-wide  Improvement.  Police 
forces  are  basically  imder  the  control  of  city 
government.  Court  systems  tend  to  be  vai- 
der  county  or  state  governments.  Short  term 
incarceration  facilities  are  generaUy  Tinder 
city  or  county  govemmente  whUe  long  term 
correctional  facilities  are  generally  under 
state  governments. 

Thus,  under  the  impetus  of  LEAA,  we  are 
seeing  the  emergence  of  regional  planning 
oommlBSlons  working  with  state  planning 
commissions.  For  the  first  time,  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  an  attempt  Is  being  made  to 
evaluate,  coordinate  and  Integrate  the  hun- 
dreds of  different  criminal  justice  agencies 
and  their  programs  in  each  Ettate. 

We  have  also  been  pleased  that  the  states 
and  the  cities  are  utilizing  federal  funds  in 
the  broad  rang»  of  functions  which  Congress 
intended— for  the  training  of  existing  per- 
sonnel and  the  hiring  of  new  personnel;  for 
new  equipment;  for  the  Improvement  of 
existing  facilities  and  the  construction  of 
new  facilities;  for  pilot  research  projects  and 
for  communications  and  educational  proj- 
ects. 

The  result  Is  that  today  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration — the  federal 
government's  major  program  to  reduce  law- 
lessness— Is  achieving  unprecedented  goals 
In  the  nationwide  war  against  crime.  It  has 
started  a  wave  of  criminal  justice  reform  all 
across  the  nation,  from  the  small  towns  to 
affluent  suburbs  to  the  largest  cities.  It  is 
building  a  new  corps  of  public-minded  ex- 
perts m  the  field  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice.  It  Is  improving  existing  In- 
atHtutlons  and  experimenting  with  new  pilot 
projects.  And  perhaps  moet  Importantly.  It  Is 
buUdlng  the  optimism  and  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess against  the  crime  problem  which,  1 
think  you  will  agr«e.  a  year  ago  many  of  us 
believed  was  beyond  control. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  have 
criticized  the  block  grant  approach  for 
not  delivering  enough  money  to  the  large 
cities.  However,  even  these  two  organiza- 


tions have  felt  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  cooperative  spirit  of  the  LEAA  offi- 
cials during  their  early  trying  months  of 
initiating  a  new  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program.  Their  Joint  report  of  February 
1970,  noted: 

During  the  NXjC  and  USCM  examination 
of  the  Safe  Streets  program.  LEAA  officials 
have  always  been  willing  to  discuss  the 
issues  of  the  Safe  Streets  programs-its  suc- 
cesses and  failures — with  an  openness  and 
candor  which  Is  refreshing.  Though  we  have 
not  always  agreed  with  decisions  made  by 
LEAA,  we  believe  that  LEAA  .  .  .  has  been 
among  the  beet  of  the  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering grant-in-aid  programs. 

I  believe  a  comment  by  the  National 
Governor's  Conference  in  its  September 
1969,  report  entitled  "Response  to  the 
Challenge  of  Crime"  exemplifies  the 
most  prevalent  reaction  by  State  and  lo- 
cal officials  to  the  LEAA  program.  In  this 
report  the  Governor's  conference  said: 

The  National  Governor's  Conference  com- 
mends the  Administrators  and  staff  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
for  their  extensive  and  helpful  cooperation 
with  the  states  In  Implementing  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (PubUc  Law  &0-351).  Their  actions  In 
fostering  the  development  of  qualified  staff 
at  the  state  level,  providing  wide  latitude  to 
the  states  in  developing  plans  for  Improving 
the  entire  criminal  Justice  system,  and  gen- 
erally supporting  the  State-Federal  partner- 
ship required  In  a  block  grant  program,  seta 
an  outstanding  example  that  could  well  be 
emulated  by  other  federal  departments. 
Their  efforts  to  Insure  the  success  of  this  first 
program  embodying  a  true  block  grant  ap- 
proach to  an  Intergovernmental  problem  are 
noteworthy. 

Although  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee reflects  some  concern  that  ade- 
quate funds  should  be  made  available  to 
our  large  metropolitan  areas,  the  bill  re- 
tains the  basic  block  grant  approach 
adopted  by  the  Congress  In  1968.  I  be- 
lieve the  criticism  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  representatives  of  large  cities 
has  proved  to  be  unjustified  for  the  most 
part,  and  premature  in  the  light  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  initiation 
of  this  new  program.  Most  of  the  criti- 
cism about  the  allocation  of  funds  by  the 
State  planning  agencies  wais  aimed  at 
the  subgrants  made  during  the  first  year 
of  funding  under  the  program  In  fiscal 
1969.  In  that  year,  only  $25  million  was 
available  for  block  grants  to  the  States, 
75  percent  of  which  was  required  to  be 
made  available  to  local  imlts  of  govern- 
ment. This  small  amount  of  money  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  over- 
night changes  in  a  national  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  that  costs  $6  billion  annually. 
As  funding  has  increased,  the  amounts 
of  funds  available  to  large  cities  have 
greatly  Increased  and  will  continue  to 
increase  imder  the  projected  funding 
levels  for  the  program  during  coming 
fiscal  years. 

The  bill  does  make  some  significant 
changes  in  the  safe  streets  legislation.  For 
the  most  part  the  changes  are  substan- 
tially those  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  all  of  which  I  believe  to  be 
meritorious  and  enthusiastically  suwx)rt. 
Those  amendments  include: 

First,  authorization  of  funds  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years,  such  funds  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  imUl  expended; 
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Second,  a  new  block  grant  pi  ogram  for 
the  construction,  acquisition,  ta  id  renova- 
tion of  correctional  facilities; 

Third,  a  revision  of  the  "matching"  re- 
Quirements  for  discretionary  igrsmts  to 
permit  Federal  funds  to  pay  >0  percent 
of  the  cost  of  discretionary  programs, 
with  authority  to  pa>'  100  percent  If  LEAA 
determines  that  the  applicant  cannot 
provide  any  fimds: 

Fourth,  expansion  of  the  la'  ir  enforce- 
ment education  program: 

Fifth,  authority  for  LEAA  »  develop 
and  support  regional  and  natic  nal  trsdn- 
ing  programs,  worltshops  anq  seminars 
for  State  and  local  officials  in  Specialized 
law  enforcement  fields ;  and     J 

Sixth,  amendments  to  incre^e  the  ad- 
ministrative efQciency  and  staC  capabil- 
ity of  LEAA.  I 

The  bill  authorizes  the  apqropriation 
of  $650  million  for  fiscal  year  1»7I,  $1  bU- 
lion  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  il.5  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  These  funis  may  re- 
main available  for  obligation,  until  ex- 
pended. This  is  an  extremely  important 
provision.  LEAA  experienoed  difQcultles 
in  getting  all  of  its  fiscal  year  i969  funds 
obligated  by  the  close  of  the  ^cal  year 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  appr  op  Ration  was 
approved  late  in  the  fiscal  y^  leaving  a 
substantially  shortened  pericjd  for  the 
completion  of  the  application  land  grant 
cycle.  I 

This  situation  has  recurred  in  fiscal 
year  1970,  since  the  appropriation  was 
not  approved  until  December  ^969,  in  ef- 
fect compressing  the  secondjyear  pro- 
gram into  6  months.  It  would  therefore 
be  extremely  helpful  to  have!  the  June 
30  deadline  for  fund  obligaticai  removed 
so  that  LEAA  need  not  rush  through  the 
application  and  grant  procejdures.  An 
additional  advantage  would  accrue  in 
the  utilization  of  discretionary  funds.  If 
LZLAA  did  not  have  a  June  3p  deadline 
to  meet  in  awarding  these  funds,  it  could 
wait  until  all  block  grant  applications 
are  received  and  approved,  land  then 
structure  its  discretionary  grant  awards 
to  complement  the  block  grani  program. 
In  this  way,  discretionary  funds  could 
be  used  to  support  programs  ind  activi- 
ties that  have  not  received  ent>ugh  block 
grant  funds  through  the  States  and  local 
xmits,  and  to  augment  especially  worthy 
State  plans  or  programs. 

Aside  from  the  authorization  of  funds, 
perhaps  the  most  Important  i^rt  of  the 
bill  Is  the  new  part  E  added  ttj  title  I  of 
the  act  authorizing  a  progran)  of  gnuits 
to  States  and  local  units  for  the  purpose 
of  the  acquisition,  constructioti,  or  reno- 
vation of  correctional  institutions  and 
facilities,  the  improvement  of  the  pro- 
grams and  personnel  standards  of  such 
institutions,  and  planning  activities  in 
the  areas  of  correctional  construction 
and  program  Improvement.    ] 

The  so-called  correction^  institu- 
tions— the  jaDs,  Juvaiile  detention  fa- 
cilities and  priscHis  have  been  grossly 
neglected  for  generations  ahd  in  the 
opinion  of  many  experts  are  a  consid- 
erable factor  in  themselves  in  the  gener- 
ation of  confirmed  criminals.  Because  of 
the  years  of  neglect,  failure  to  replace 
outmoded  facilities  or  build  facilities 
where  they  are  needed,  a  staggering  re- 
quirement for  conBtruction  h^s  accumu- 
lated. This  type  of  constructlbn  Is  typi- 


cally very  expensive,  running  In  recent 
years  upward  of  $20,000  per  Inmate  ca- 
pacity, and  increasing  in  cost  at  the  rate 
of  15  percent  per  year.  The  imf  ortunate 
fact  is  that  because  of  the  accumulation 
of  needs  and  the  extreme  expense  of  this 
type  of  construction,  most  States,  coun- 
ties, and  communities  in  this  country 
simply  cannot  afford  to  finance  new  fa- 
cilities. The  job  will  not  be  done  imless 
the  Federal  Government  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  on  a  massive  scale. 

Although  block  grant  funds  awarded 
under  part  C  of  the  act  may  be  used  for 
corrections,  such  fimds  have  not  been 
sufficient  in  view  of  the  competing  de- 
mands for  funds  for  other  comjjonents 
of  law  enforcement.  In  addition,  since 
correctional  systems  are  supported  pri- 
marily at  the  State  level  in  virtually 
every  State,  local  units  utilize  very  little 
of  their  75  percent  local  funds  for  cor- 
rectional programs.  The  result  is  that 
this  major  component  of  law  enforce- 
ment is  supported  in  most  States  solely 
or  substantially  out  of  the  State's  25- 
percent  share  of  block  grant  funds.  Even 
at  anticipated  increased  part  C  funding 
levels,  the  cost  of  necessary  correctional 
construction  and  improvements  will  ab- 
sorb virtually  the  entire  25  percent 
shares  of  most  of  the  States  imless  relief 
is  afforded  by  funding  from  another 
grant  source. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  grant 
funds  especially  earmarked  for  planning 
and  implementation  of  correctional  con- 
struction and  renovation  programs 
would  be  distributed  to  the  States  and 
local  imits  of  government.  At  least  50 
percent  of  these  funds  would  be  sdlocated 
in  block  grants  to  the  State  planning 
agencies  of  the  States,  according  to  their 
respective  needs  as  determined  by  LEAA. 
State  applications  for  such  funds  would 
be  incorporated  in  the  comprehensive 
plans  now  required  to  be  filed  imder  the 
act  and  block  grants  for  corrections 
would  be  made  to  the  State  planning 
agencies  now  administering  the  block 
grants  made  under  part  C  of  the  act. 
The  remaining  funds  would  be  available 
for  direct  discretionary  grants  by  LEAA 
to  States  or  to  units  of  local  government, 
or  combinations  of  States  or  local  units. 

Because  of  the  very  high  cost  of  this 
type  of  construction,  the  matching  for- 
mula for  these  grant  funds  would  be  75- 
25  instead  of  the  50-50  basis  now  pro- 
vided In  the  act.  Among  other  require- 
ments, applicants,  in  order  to  obtain 
these  funds,  would  have  to  provide  as- 
surances that  the  design  of  facilities 
would  be  modem  and  Innovative,  that 
due  provision  would  be  made  for  rehabil- 
itation programs,  that  the  facilities 
would  be  staffed  with  personnel  meeting 
the  most  desirable  standards  of  training 
and  education  prevalent  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  availability  of  fimds 
under  this  new  part  would  not  reduce 
the  amount  of  part  C  funds  allocated  to 
corrections  programs.  Natural  geo- 
graphical groupings  of  communities  or 
coimties  would  be  encouraged  to  pool 
their  requirements  where  convenient  and 
build  Joint  facilities.  Similar  encourage- 
ment would  be  given  contiguous  States 
with  mutual  problems  and  Interests  of 
this  kind. 

I  believe  that  the  construction  pro- 


gram authorized  by  this  amendment  will 
provide  the  funds  to  enable  the  States 
to  make  significcuit  inroads  on  the  many 
correctional  problems  and  deficiencies 
that  have  made  our  jails  and  prisons  re- 
volving doors  In  the  vicious  circle  of 
criminal  recidivism  that  has  plagued  us 
for  so  long. 

The  bill  includes  a  new,  more  lenient, 
matching  formula  for  discretional^ 
grants.  Such  grants  are  now  subject  to 
the  same  matching  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  act  for  block  grants — that  is. 
States  and  cities  must  pay  40  percent  of 
the  cost  of  most  programs  and  projects 
funded  from  the  grants.  This  has  severely 
limited  LEAA's  authority  to  fund  pro- 
grams of  benefit  to  grantees  who  cannot 
meet  these  matching  requirements.  The 
outstanding  example  is  the  typical  In- 
dian tribe,  which  has  severe  law  enforce- 
ment problems  but  which  has  literally 
no  funds  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
LEAA  programs  designed  to  solve  those 
problems. 

This  change  is  accomplished  by  sec- 
tion 4(3)  of  the  bill  which  recasts  section 
301(c)  of  the  act  so  as  to  free  discre- 
tionary grants  from  the  block  grant 
matching  requirements,  and  section  8  of 
the  bill  which  inserts  a  new  discretionary 
grant  matching  formula  in  section  306  of 
the  act.  Under  this  new  formula,  re- 
cipients of  discretionary  grants  would  be 
required  to  contribute  only  10  percent  of 
the  cost  of  grant  programs,  and  LEAA 
would  have  discretion  to  pay  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  programs  if  it  deter- 
mined that  the  grant  applicant  could  not 
provide  any  funds  at  all.  The  bill  also 
amends  the  act  to  provide  that  the  limi- 
tations on  the  use  of  block  grant  fimds 
for  the  compensation  of  personnel  will 
not  apply  to  discretionary  grants,  in  or- 
der to  further  increase  LEAAs  flexibility 
in  utilizing  discretionary  funds. 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  changes 
and  additions  to  the  provisions  under 
which  LEAA  makes  grants  to  colleges 
and  universities  for  loans  and  grants  to 
persons  enrolled  in  law  enforcement 
studies — either  persons  already  employed 
in  law  enforcement  or  students  desiring 
to  pursue  law  enforcement  careers.  This 
law  enforcement  education  program  has 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  and  suc- 
cessful of  the  LEAA  programs,  with  some 
730  schools  making  over  100,000  loans 
and  grants  by  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year. 
The  LEAA  Office  of  Academic  Assistance 
which  administers  the  law  enforcement 
education  program  has  already  received 
applications  from  more  than  950  schools 
for  fiscal  year  1971. 

While  administering  this  program, 
LEAA  has  received  numerous  suggestions 
from  participating  institutions  and  from 
students  who  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  financial  assistance  regarding 
minor  changes  in  the  language  of  the 
academic  assistance  provisions  which 
would  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  The  most  meritorious  of  those 
changes  are  included  In  the  bill.  The  first 
change  would  make  the  language  de- 
scribing the  type  of  programs  in  which 
a  student  may  enroll  identical  in  both 
the  grant  section  and  the  loan  section  of 
the  act. 

The  different  language  in  these  two 
sections    has    created    a    considerable 
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amount  of  confusion  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  institutions  participating  In  the 
law  enforcement  education  program.  The 
second  change  would  make  it  clear  that 
grant  funds  which  are  made  available  to 
full-time  law  enforcement  employees  can 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  as  well 
as  the  payment  of  tuition  and  fees.  The 
third  change  would  provide  that  full- 
time  teachers  or  persons  preparing  for 
careers  as  full-time  teachers  of  courses 
related  to  law  enforcement  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  the  law  enforcement 
education  program.  The  final  change  au- 
thorizes LEAA  to  make  curriculum  de- 
velopment grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  improving  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate law  enforcement  curricula.  These 
grants  will  provide  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  programs  and  projects 
which  are  funded  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

The  bill  adds  a  new  section  to  the  act 
authorizing  LEAA  to  develop  and  sup- 
port regional  and  national  training  pro- 
grams, workshops,  and  seminars  to  in- 
struct State  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel  in  improved  methods  of  law 
enforcement.  Such  training  programs 
would  be  designed  to  complement  the 
training  activities  of  the  States  and  local 
governments,  and  would  be  restricted 
principally  to  regional  training  programs 
and  to  training  activities,  such  as  orga- 
nized crime,  training,  which  individual 
cities  and  States  rarely  are  able  to  de- 
velop for  themselves. 

From  its  inception,  through  June  15, 
5  1970,  LEAA  has  developed  and  funded 

X  30  training  projects  for  State  and  local 

personnel  of  operating  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  personnel  involved  in  law 
enforcement  planning.  These  projects, 
involving  total  awards  of  approximately 
$1,040,000,  were  funded  through  State 
and  local  governments  utilizing  15  per- 
cent discretionary  funds  appropriated 
under  part  C  of  the  act.  The  success  of 
these  projects  has  established  clearly  the 
need  for  a  continuing  program  of  train- 
ing in  a  wide  range  of  substantive  areas 
related  to  law  enforcement.  The  amend- 
ment would  enable  LEAA  to  support  such 
a  training  program  for  funds  appropri- 
ated expressly  for  that  purpose,  so  that 
large  sums  of  discretionary  fimds  need 
not  continue  to  be  diverted  from  their 
primary  purpose  of  supporting  short- 
term  innovative  or  experimental  pro- 
grams. 

The  amendment  would  provide  ex- 
plicitly that  LEAA's  training  activiUes 
would  not  duplicate  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  under 
section  404  of  the  act. 

In  addition  to  the  above  amendments 
to  substantive  program  provisions,  the 
bill  includes  a  number  of  amehdments  to 
the  administrative  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  first  of  these  is  an  amendment  to 
section  515  of  the  act  to  make  it  clear 
that  LEAA  may  render  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  States  and  cities  by  grant  as 
well  as  by  contract.  Although  I  believe 
the  original  Intent  of  section  515  was  to 
authorize  LEAA  to  discharge  its  tech- 
nical assistance  obligations  either  direct- 
ly by  utilizing  its  own  staff  or  through 
grant  or  contract  agreements  with  third 
parties,  the  language  of  the  section  does 


not  expressly  authorize  grantmaking.  It 
appears  advisable,  therefore,  to  clarify 
this  ambiguity  by  appropriate  amend- 
ment. 

A  second  administrative  amendment 
inserts  language  in  section  516(a)  of  the 
act  to  make  it  clear  that  LEAA  funds 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  transportation 
and  subsistence  expenses  of  persons  at- 
tending conferences  or  other  assem- 
blages, such  as  technical  assistance  con- 
ferences, notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  551  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code.  Title  31,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 551  provides  that  "unless  specifical- 
ly provided  by  law"  no  public  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  purpose  shall  be  used 
for  "lodging,  feeding,  conveying,  or  fur- 
nishing transportation  to,  any  conven- 
tion or  other  form  of  assemblage  or 
gathering  to  be  held  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  elsewhere" — goverrunent 
employees  are  exempt  from  the  prohibi- 
tion. LEAA  has  been  advised  Informally 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  in- 
terprets this  limitation  as  applying  to 
technical  assistance  conferences  and 
other  such  assemblages  sponsored  by 
LEAA.  The  amendment,  recommended 
by  GAO  attorneys,  would  expressly  ex- 
empt technical  assistance  awards  and 
awards  for  similar  purposes  from  31 
U.S.C.  551.  Again,  I  am  satisfied  that 
Congress  originally  intended  LEAA  to 
have  authority  to  use  its  funds  for  this 
purpose  and  thus  I  consider  the  amend- 
ment to  be  a  perfecting  one. 

A  third  administrative  amendment 
would  change  the  deadline  for  submis- 
sion of  LEAA's  annual  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  from  August  31  to 
December  31.  LEAA's  grant  cycle  ends 
with  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June 
30.  Since  it  requires  approximately  a 
month  for  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice to  print  copies  of  annual  reports, 
LEAA  is  now  left  with  1  month  in  which 
to  collect  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  in- 
formation for  analysis  and  inclusion  in 
the  annual  report.  This  has  proved  not  to 
be  enough  time.  Moving  the  submission 
date  back  to  December  31  would  afford 
LEAA  enough  time  to  include  in  its  an- 
nual report  sufficient  information  to  fully 
advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
concerning  all  activities  of  the  previous 
year.  LEIAA's  submission  date  would  then 
coincide  with  the  submission  date  for 
the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Another  administrative  amendment 
would  amend  section  521  of  the  act  to 
provide  expressly  that  LEAA's  audit  and 
inspection  authority  entitles  it  to  inspect 
the  books  and  records  of  second-tier 
grantees  and  contractors  who  do  not  deal 
directly  with  LEAA,  such  as  a  subgrantee 
who  receives  funds  from  a  State  plan- 
ning agency.  The  language  of  the  sec- 
tion Is  not  entirely  clear  on  this  point 
and,  in  the  course  of  Its  audit  activities 
to  date.  LEAA  has  confronted  a  number 
of  indirect  recipients  of  assistance  who 
were  reluctant  to  grant  access  to  their 
books  and  records  and  who  relied  on  a 
narrow  reading  of  section  521  In  support 
of  their  position. 

On  one  occasion,  an  attorney  repre- 
senting a  contractor  of  a  State  planning 
agency  had  given  an  opinion  to  the  con- 
tractor to  the  effect  that  section  521 


did  not  require  the  contractor  to  open  hla 
books  and  records  to  LEAA.  Although 
LEAA  managed  eventually  In  all  of  the 
above  cases  to  obtain  access  to  books 
and  records  for  audit  purposes,  the  prob- 
lem can  be  expected  to  recur  frequently 
as  audit  activities  are  stepped  up  sig- 
nificant^ as  planned.  For  this  reason  it 
is  deemed  desirable  to  have  section  521 
amended  so  that  LEAA's  auditors  can 
point  to  a  provision  of  law  expressly  au- 
thorizing them  to  have  access  to  the 
books  and  records  of  all  recipients  of 
title  I  assistance,  whether  received  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  LEAA. 

Three  other  amendments  are  designed 
to  improve  the  administrative  efficiency 
and  staff  capabilities  of  LEAA.  They  In- 
clude authority  to  place  15  positions  in 
GS-16,  17,  and  18,  authority  to  appoint 
individual  experts  and  consultants,  and 
authority  to  pay  consultants  and  mem- 
bers of  technical  advisory  committees  at 
the  maximum  daily  rate  of  compensa- 
tion payable  by  other  Federal  agencies. 
The  Department  of  Justice  requested  au- 
thority to  place  25  LEAA  positions  In 
GS-16,  17.  and  18  and  I  would  prefer  to 
grant  them  25  positions.  However,  the 
committee  disagreed  and  revised  the 
number  to  15  positions. 

Before  discussing  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  with  which  I  am  not  in  accord,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clarify  one 
change  made  by  the  committee  which  I 
feel  may  be  subject  to  misinterpretation. 
The  present  act,  as  section  601(a),  de- 
fines "law  enforcement"  to  include  "all 
activities  pertaining  to  crime  prevention 
or  reduction  and  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  law."  The  committee  amended 
the  definition  to  include  "all  activities 
pertaining  to  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal Justice,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  police  efforts  to  prevent  crime  and  to 
apprehend  criminals,  activities  of  the 
criminal  courts  and  related  agencies,  and 
activities  of  corrections,  probation,  and 
parole  authorities." 

This  revision,  I  am  afraid,  can  be  con- 
strued as  a  narrowing  of  the  range  of 
activities  included  within  the  scope  of 
the  act.  The  use  of  the  term  "admin- 
istration of  criminal  Justice,"  particu- 
larly In  light  of  the  examples  included 
in  the  definition,  seems  to  suggest  that 
activities  outside  of  the  formal,  official 
functions  and  processes  of  the  police,  the 
courts  and  correctional  institutions  and 
authorities  are  excluded  from  coverage. 
I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
mittee understood,  that  the  revision 
would  narrow  the  scope  of  law  enforce- 
ment related  activities  Included  within 
the  scope  of  the  old  definition.  Any  num- 
ber of  nonofficial  activities  of  persons 
other  than  law  enforcement  officials 
could  be  included  so  long  as  they  relate 
to  crime  prevention  and  reduction. 

I  support  HJl.  17825.  I  am  one  of  its 
coauthors.  I  support  It  because  I  think  It 
Is  a  well-balanced  bill,  one  which  Im- 
proves the  content  of  the  law  and  func- 
tional utlhty  of  the  program.  However, 
the  bill  contains  four  provisions  with 
which  I  disagreed  In  subcommittee  and 
in  the  full  committee. 

First,  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  dismantle 
the  tripartite  directorate  without  a  fair 
opportunity  for  it  to  prove  itself.  The 
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September  1969  report  of  tie  National 
Governors'  Conference  prais?d  the  ad- 
ministration of  LEAA  as  one  vhich  "sets 
an  outstanding  example  that  could  well 
be  emulated  by  other  Fedeial  depart- 
ments." The  February'  1970  r(  port  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  complimented 
LEAA  for  its  administration  )f  the  pro- 
gram and  called  the  agency  among  the 
best  of  Federal  agencies  ad  ninistering 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

As  an  alternative.  I  suggeit  that  the 
tripartite  directorate  be  reti lined;  that 
decision  authority  with  respe<  t  to  all  ad- 
ministrative matters  be  vested  in  one  of 
the  thiee  who  would  be  desigiated  "Ad- 
ministrator"; and  that  deci^io  n  authority 
on  all  substantive  program  matters — 
such  as  fund  allocation,  grait  making, 
contracts,  and  so  forth — be  v(  sted  in  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  three 
Administrators. 

Such  an  alternative  woulc  have  the 
virtue  of  expediting  operatior  and  man- 
agement while  retaining  the  benefit  of 
collective  judgment,  experience,  and  ex- 
pertise. Particularly  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement,  it  is  wiser  to  coll  »ctivize  the 
judgment  of  many  and  dis]»erse  com- 
mand authority  among  many  i  ather  than 
concentrate  decisionmaking  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  man. 

Second,  I  have  grave  doubt  i  about  the 
workability  of  section  4(5)  of  the  bill 
which  would  deny  approval  o:  any  State 
plan  which  fails  to  provide  an  adequate 
share  of  assistance  to  deal  wJ  th  law-en- 
forcement problems  in  area;  of  high- 
crime  iiicidence." 

Aside  from  the  obvious  proJ  ilem  of  de- 
fining what  is  an  'adequate'  allocation 
for  a  given  area,  the  amendment  might 
be  interpreted  to  require  Sta;es  to  base 
their  subgrant  allocations  principally 
upon  crime  statistics.  Although  the  com- 
mittee report  disclaims  any  purpose  of 
requiring  the  adoption  of  azi  arbitrary 
allocation  formula  based  on  crime  inci- 
dence, the  report — page  11— iocs  state 
that  the  purpose  is  to  foou;;  funds  in 
areas  where  major  crime  is  most  preva- 
lent and  interprets  the  ameidment  as 
requiring  that  each  State  "shi  11  general- 
ly correlate  the  benefits  of  ar  tierime  ef- 
forts with  the  incidence  of  cr;  me  in  pa  r- 
ticular  areas."  Mr.  Chairma  i.  this  re- 
quirement surely  will  foster  statistical 
crime  waves"  as  cities  within  each  State 
vie  with  each  other  in  comiiiling  high 
crime  statistics  in  order  to  claim  en- 
titlement to  larger  shares  cf  ti  tie  I  funds. 
It  will  also  restrict  the  freedom  of  a  State 
to  consider  all  factors — rela  ive  needs, 
existing  resources  and  popu  ation  dis- 
tribution, for  example — in  allocatini 
funds  within  the  State  in  the  nost  efr^^c- 
tive  manner  to  achieve  comprehensive 
statewide  improvement  in  lav  enforce- 
ment. 

The  present  act  requires  that  LE.A.A 
approve  a  State  plan  only  if  it  Adequately 
takes  Into  account  the  needs  aid  reque.=;ts 
of  all  local  units  within  the  State  and 
provides  for  an  "appropriately  balanced" 
allocation  of  funds  to  all  local  units.  I 
believe  that  these  provisions  o  I  the  pres- 
ent law  are  suflQcient  and  are  preferable 
to  the  committee  provision  wiiich  inevi- 
tably will  have  the  effect  of  c  iiusing  the 


States  to  stress  crime  incidence  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  relevant  factors. 

Third,  I  am  concerned  about  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  which  would  require  each 
State  to  provide  at  least  one-fourth  of 
the  non-Federal  funding  for  all  programs 
and  projects  implemented  by  local  gov- 
ernmental units  within  the  State.  Al- 
though I  agree  with  the  general  principle 
that  the  States  should  assume  a  greater 
financial  responsibility  for  local  pro- 
grams and  projects,  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee provision  compelling  instant  com- 
pliance is  premature  by  several  years. 
Most  of  the  States  are  now  voluntarily 
increasing  their  appropriations  for  title  I 
programs  as  rapidly  as  they  can  and 
many  States  are  assuming  an  increasing 
share  of  the  non-Federal  cost  of  local 
programs  and  projects.  The  new  require- 
ment would  mean  that  some  States  might 
not  be  able  to  qualify  to  receive  block 
grants,  either  because  their  budgets  and 
appropriations  for  the  next  year  or  two 
are  already  fixed  or  because  they  simply 
will  not  be  able  to  find  the  funds  to  meet 
the  increased  level  of  matching. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urged  in  the  com- 
mittee that  this  provision  be  deleted  and 
that  LEAA  be  permitted  to  continue  its 
present,  increasingly  successful  efforts 
to  persuade  the  States  to  voluntarily  in- 
crease their  financial  commitments  to 
LEAA  programs,  including  a  volimtary 
assumption  of  a  greater  share  of  the  cost 
of  local  projects.  Since  my  efforts  were 
not  successful.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
other  body  will  delete  the  provision  or, 
in  the  alternative,  will  delay  its  effective 
date  for  at  least  2  years  to  give  the  States 
enough  time  to  reassess  their  budgets  and 
appropriation  projections  in  order  to 
comply. 

Fourth,  there  is  one  troublesome  provi- 
sion in  the  amendment  to  section  520 — 
the  authorization  section.  That  provision 
requires  that  not  less  than  25  percent 
f  f  the  funds  appropriated  to  LEAA  shall 
t?  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  corrections, 
including  probation  and  parole.  I  favor 
priority  treatment  for  corrections  reform. 
However,  I  cannot  understand  hov.-  LEAA 
can  as  a  practical  mathematical  exer- 
cise, enforce  such  a  provision  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis. 

Under  the  block  grant  approach  of  the 
LEAA  program,  the  States  and  cities 
order  their  own  priorities  and  decide  on 
their  own  allocations  of  funds  among  the 
various  comjjcnents  cf  law  enforcement. 
What  happens  if  LEAA  adds  up  all  of  the 
applications  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
discovers  that  they  are  $5  million  short 
of  the  25-perccnt  figure?  Do  they  call 
some  State  agency  and  try  to  persuade 
it  to  add  another  Za  million  to  its  cor- 
rections programs?  Or  do  they  assess 
each  State,  or  perhaps  some  combina- 
tion of  several  States,  pro  rata  share?  I 
simply  do  not  believe  the  requirement 
can  be  logically  administered. 

More  importantly,  I  believe  the  pro- 
vision inevitably  will  be  taken  by  the 
States  as  an  indication  that  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  their  funds  should  be 
devoted  to  corrections  each  year.  What  is 
intended  as  a  floor  might  become  a  ceil- 
ing. I  would  prefer  to  delete  the  provi- 
sion and  leave  the  States  free  as  they 
now  are  to  allocate  their  funds  among 


the  various  components  of  law  enforce- 
ment according  to  their  own  priorities, 
so  long  as  their  plans  are  comprehensive. 
This  might  mean  that  the  total  nation- 
wide commitment  to  correctional  pro- 
grams would  considerably  exceed  25  per- 
cent in  some  years — as  is  expected  to  be 
the  case  next  year — but  might  be  less 
than  25  percent  in  other  years. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  deletion  of  the 
provision,  I  would  prefer  that  it  be 
changed  to  provide  that  25  percent  of  ap- 
propriated funds  be  allocated  to  part  E — 
the  new  correctional  construction  pro- 
gram. Or  perhaps  specific  dollar  author- 
izations might  be  included  for  part  E, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  offer  amend- 
ments addressed  to  the  provisions  I  have 
named.  I  believe  that,  on  balance,  the  bill 
is  a  good  blD,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  promptly  as  possible.  I  would  not  want 
to  do  anything  which  might  jeopardize  its 
passage  and  which  might  involve  this 
body  in  lengthy  debate. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

(Mr.  HOGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  for- 
mer law  enforcement  official  and  one 
who  is  deeply  concerned  over  the  in- 
creasing crime  rate  in  this  area  as  well 
as  throughout  the  Nation,  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  H.R.  17825.  amending  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  This  bill,  which 
will  authorize  substantial  appropria- 
tions for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  for  the  next  3  years, 
and  reorganization  of  the  administration 
of  the  LEAA  by  substituting  an  admin- 
istrator for  the  present  three-man  board, 
will,  I  believe,  greatly  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  and  aid  local  and  State 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  effectively 
cwnbating  crime  in  this  country, 
"l  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  that 
these  amendments  include  authoriza- 
tion for  a  new  program  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  and  renovating  of  cor- 
rectional facilities,  and  earmarks  one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  appropriation  for 
the  purposes  of  correction. 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  we 
can  make  revolutionary  gains  in  the 
practices  of  what  we  do  with  the  crimi- 
nal once  we  have  removed  him  from  so- 
ciety. In  fact  we  must  make  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  present  correctional 
systems.  Statistics  indicating  that  50  to 
70  percent  of  those  who  leave  our  pris- 
ons go  out  to  commit  another  and  per- 
haps more  serious  crime  than  those 
which  brought  them  to  prison  in  the  first 
place,  have  led  the  experts  to  conclude 
that  our  grossly  neglected  and  inade- 
quate correctional  institutions  have  been 
a  factor  in  promoting  confirmed  crimi- 
nality. 

The  committee's  report  points  out  that 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Arkansas  held  in  a  decision 
that  in  certain  respects  confinement  in 
the      Arksinsas     penitentiary      system 
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amounts  to  "cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment." 

Incarceration  should  be  humane  and 
the  most  modem  techniques  of  rehabili- 
tation should  be  employed.  I  think  it  is 
archaic  to  lock  a  man  in  a  cage  for  a 
specified  length  of  time  and  then  unlock 
the  cage  and  expect  him  to  be  reformed. 

Pilot  projects  designed  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  well-plarmed  rehabilitation 
programs  have  proved  beyond  any 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  many  offenders 
can  be  salvaged  if  we  get  to  them  in  time. 
Offenders  can  be  taught  to  have  new 
values.  They  can  be  taught  skills.  More- 
o\'er,  they  can  be  converted  from  being 
life's  losers  into  being  life's  winners.  Un- 
fortimately,  there  are  few  well-plaimed 
professionally  conceived  rehabilitation 
programs  in  our  Nation's  prisons. 

We  must  vastly  increase  the  psychi- 
atric ctire  which  is  available  to  inmates. 
In  Federal  prisons  we  have  about  one 
psychiatrist  for  every  1,500  iiunates, 
T^hile  in  State  prisons  the  figure  Is  about 
one  in  5,000  inmates.  If  there  is  any  one 
segment  of  our  society  which  needs  psy- 
chiatric care,  it  is  our  prison  population. 

In  addition  to  psychiatric  care,  we  must 
expend  more  effort  to  teach  imnates  new 
work  skills  to  equip  them  to  lead  produc- 
tive lives  in  society  after  they  have  ful- 
filled their  prescribed  terms. 

Everyone  has  a  role  to  play  In  the  job 
that  must  be  done.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Labor  Department's 
Bureau  of  Apprentice  Training,  must 
make  a  major  commitment  toward  pro- 
viding the  necessary  resources  to  train 
our  prison  population  in  usable  skills. 

The  time  has  come  for  men  in  prison 
to  be  trained  on  a  huge  scale  as  plumbers, 
sheet  metal  workers,  barbers,  computer 
programers  and  for  the  himdre<}s  of  jobs 
which  a  growing  America  will*  demand. 
Organized  labor,  business  firms  and  orga- 
nizations all  must  play  a  role  in  this  job- 
training  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  In  order  to 
qualify  for  correctional  funds  imder  this 
bill,  applicants  will  be  required  to  provide 
assurances  that  the  design  of  facilities 
will  be  modern  and  innovative,  that  pro- 
vision is  expressly  made  for  rehabilita- 
tion programs,  and  that  facilities  will  be 
staffed  with  personnel  meeting  advanced 
standards  of  training  and  education. 

I  agree  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that,  of  all  the  activities  within 
the  criminal  justice  process,  corrections 
appear  to  contain  the  greatest  potential 
for  reducing  crime.  Then,  if  we  are  to 
wage  an  effective  battle  against  crime, 
this  is  necessarily  an  important  part  of 
the  strategy.  Obviously  no  small  amount 
of  funds  and  emphasis  will  compensate 
for  the  effect  of  many  years  of  neglect  on 
our  correctional  systems.  Therefore,  It 
is  appropriate  that  one-fourth  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  are  re- 
quired to  be  expended  for  correctional 
purposes. 

As  the  sponsor  of  legislation  provid- 
ing a  program  of  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  construction 
or  modernization  of  correctional  institu- 
tions, I  am  happy  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  seen  fit  to  extend  the 


provisions  of  the  LEAA  to  Include  such 
authority  In  this  area. 

Another  provision  of  the  biU  which  is 
of  particular  Interest  to  me  Is  that  which 
requires  the  States  to  take  into  con- 
sideration and  to  provide  adequate  as- 
sistance to  those  areas  having  high  crime 
incidence. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  economic  Im- 
pact of  high  crime  incidence  upon  the 
governments  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area,  including  my  own  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md. 

While  I  fully  recognize  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  controlling  crime 
rests  with  local  government,  its  efforts 
to  cope  with  the  problem  are  hampered 
to  a  great  extent  by  inadequate  financial 
resources.  Realizliig  this,  I  cosponsored 
legislation  known  as  the  Police  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1970  which  would  provide 
direct  Federal  assistance  In  the  form  of 
grants  to  those  cities  and  countries  hav- 
ing primary  responsibility  to  provide  po- 
lice services  In  major  urban  areas.  I 
represent  such  sin  area. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  in  no 
way  restricts  funds  to  urban  areas,  but 
clearly  requires  the  States  to  assist  those 
areas  which  have  high  crime  incidence 
whether  they  be  large  or  small. 

These  are  two  of  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation  before  us  which  I  find  par- 
ticularly desirable.  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate my  support  for  the  entire  bill  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  sdeld  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

(Mr.  HUNGATE) . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
Members  no  doubt  recall  the  words  of 
my  predecessor,  Mr.  Caimon,  when  he 
was  a  Member  here.  He  had  a  statement 
which  I  believe  was  very  true.  I  think 
about  it  in  cormectlon  with  bloc  grants 
to  the  States.  He  used  to  say  that  when 
one  sent  a  dollar  to  Washington  only  50 
cents  came  back. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  sift  it 
back  through  the  State  government,  as 
opposed  to  theJocal  unit  of  govemnient 
where  the  funds  are  needed,  we  simply 
lengthen  the  trip  of  the  money  back  to 
the  people,  and  perhaps  diminish  the 
amount  they  receive. 

In  line  with  this,  the  mayor  of  the 
largest  city  In  my  congressional  district, 
James  Eagan,  of  Florissant,  testified, 
and  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  comments  he  had  to  the 
Congress. 

He  spoke  not  only  as  the  mayor  of 
Florissant,  Mo.,  but  also  on  behalf  of  the 
Missouri  Municipal  League,  to  which 
some  380  cities  belong,  and  as  a  member 
and  representative  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors. 

Some  of  his  statements,  I  believe,  are 
appropriate  to  this  problem  we  face  of 
grants  to  the  cities  and  bloc  grants  to 
the  States. 

He  stated: 

Local  goTemments  across  the  Nation,  and 
Florissant,  Mo.,  Is  no  exception,  are  caught 
In  a  severe  fiscal  crisis  between  State-Im- 
posed restrictions  preventing  broadening  of 
tbe  local  revenue  base  and  Increasing  de- 
mands for  service  by  local  citizens. 


Sven  If  a  city  is  completely  committed  to 
action  to  control  crime,  the  city  may  not  be 
a  free  agent  to  collect  and  dedicate  the  neces- 
sary resources  to  achieve  this  purpose.  Local 
revenue-raising  cap&bUity  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, local  spending  choices  are  severely  con- 
stricted by  State  law : 

States  tell  cltlee  what  taxes  they  may  raise, 
and  In  some  cases  how  high  they  may  raise 
them. 

States  designate  who  may  and  who  may  not 
be  taxed. 

States  set  limits  on  how  much  debt  may  be 
Incurred  and  what  Interest  rates  may  be 
paid,  and 

States  sometimes  mandate  services  which 
must  be  performed  and  what  people  must 
be  paid  to  perform  them. 

In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  that 
the  act  has  been  amended  this  year.  This 
proposed  statute  would  include  the  re- 
quirement of  a  25  percent  local  contri- 
bution from  the  State  government,  so  If 
we  had  a  project  on  which  the  contri- 
bution was  60  percent  Federal  £Uid  40 
percent  local  the  State  government 
would  put  in  at  least  25  percent  of  that, 
or  10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project.  I  would  think  this  would  be 
progress.  Hopefully,  we  can  make  more. 

I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Eagan,  who 
pointed  out  the  need  for  local  funds  to 
be  handled  at  the  local  level  and  that 
their  position  was: 

If  any  mayor  takes  this  money  and  buys 
CadlUacs  for  his  poUce  department,  he  is 
not  going  to  get  reelected.  We  have  to  stand 
and  be  counted  the  same  as  you  do  and  the 
same  as  the  State  officers.  I  thinic  the  mayors 
in  the  State  of  Missouri  are  Intelligent,  com- 
petent men,  and  we  can  do  away  with  a 
lot  of  the  paperwork  and  a  lot  of  supervision, 
though  certainly  remain  accountable  to  you 
gentlemen  for  the  money  that  you  send  to 
us.  But  to  spend  weeks  and  months  filling 
out  forms  and  dotting  "rs"  and  crossing  "t's" 
does  not  fight  crime.  Send  us  the  money  and 
then  with  men  like  our  chief  and  the  othw 
chiefs  throughout  the  State,  we  will  have 
the  tools  to  do  tbe  job  and  not  have  to 
hire  three  and  foiu'  clerks  to  type  out  seven 
copies  of  this  and  five  copies  of  that  and  hire 
a  director  at  $20,000  a  year  to  say  how  he  is 
going  to  work  a  committee  to  pass  out  this 
money. 

We  think  that  the  best  thing  that  you 
can  do  for  us  would  be  to  give  the  money 
directly  to  the  cities.  Hold  us  accountable 
to  you  and,  at  the  same  time,  what  you  are 
doing  Is  holding  us  accountable  to  our  voters 
because  If  we  taJce  the  money  and  use  It 
promiscuously  and  not  In  the  best  Interests 
of  oiir  people,  you  wont  have  to  take  action 
against  us  because  we  wont  be  In  office. 

That  ends  his  statement.  I  would  urge 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rails- 
back)  . 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
passing  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  the  90th  Con- 
gress stated  in  title  I  of  that  act  that — 

Oime  is  essentially  a  local  problem  that 
must  be  dealt  with  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments If  It  Is  to  be  controlled  effectively. 

As  the  Judiciary  Committee's  report  Is 
entitled,  what  we  are  today  considering 
is  the  revision  and  extension  of  Inderal 
law  enforcement  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

When  our  Nation's  Government  was 
first  formed  under  the  Constitution  there 
were  only  a  very  few  Federal  crimes  men- 
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tloned,  such  as  treason,  counterfeiting, 
and  piracy.  Since  the  c  ammon-law 
crimes  have  been  held  nqt  to  apply 
against  the  Federal  Government,  it  is  lit- 
erally true  that  to  a  very  ^eat  extent, 
the  SUte  and  local  goveminents  have 
defined  various  crimes  anp  are  also 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  such 
criminal  laws. 

If  there  is  one  common  characteristic 
in  nearly  everj-one's  ideas  about  Govern- 
ment, it  Is  a  desire  that  the  Government 
be  close  in  proximity  and  hopefully  un- 
derstanding. Even  if  it  were  possible  to 
establish  that  the  very  bestjpolice  force 
system  in  terms  of  efflciencj^  would  be  a 
national  police  force,  I  doubt  whether 
very  many  of  us  would  wiant  such  a 
system. 

The  growing  awkwardnes^  of  an  over- 
burdened centralized  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  demonstrate^  in  ways  so 
numerous  so  as  to  nearly  d^y  categori- 
sation. The  presence  of  di 
workers  and  secretaries  in  o' 
is  living  proof  of  such  probl 
to  me  absolutely  necessa 
States  assume  new  respon 
bring  Government  closer  t 

We  have  seen  in  recent  y 
of  Federal  efforts  to  aid  andi  assist  State 
and  local  levels  of  govemnient.  Indeed, 
the  business  at  hand  is  to  renew  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  law  Enforcement 
at  State  and  local  levels,  qongress  has 
declared  crime  to  be  an  are^  In  which  it 
is  necessary  and  proper  for]  Federal  as- 
sistance to  be  made  availablg  to  the  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  ^orts,  and  I 
doubt  whether  many  would  quarrel  with 
that  determination.  i 

Basic  to  the  op>eratlon  of  ihls  program 
of  Federal  assistance  to  law  jenf orcement 
is  the  block  grant  concept  wherein  a 
State  makes  a  thorough  review  of  crime 
and  law  enforcement  wlthlik  its  borders 
and  prepares  a  comprehensve  plan  for 
improving  the  situation.  Upon  review  and 
approval  at  the  Federal  letel,  fimds  to 
be  spent  in  furtherance  of  ssuch  compre- 
hensive plans  are  made  av^able  to  the 
States. 

M>-  own  State  of  Illinois,  imder  the 
inspiring  leadership  of  Go^  Richard  B. 
Ogilvie,  has  been  a  paceseiter  and  has 
established  a  model  or  blueprint  for  ac- 
tion which  can  be  of  significant  guidance 
and  direction  to  other  States.  Governor 
Ogilue.  in  testfylng  before  ihe  Judiciary 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Governor's  Conference  earner  this  year 
regarding  the  legislation 
day.  stated: 

Under  the  Federal  act.  yo 
to  the  States  for  planning 
strengthening  our  system  of  c: 
I  feel  that  thia  Is  most  approp^&te  since  the 
formation  and  administration  lof  the  organic 
criminal  law  la  constitutionally  the  respon- 
slbUlty  of  the  States.  In  Illiiols.  we  have 
taken  this  responsibility  seriously. 

The  record  of  Illinois  is  indeed  impres- 
sive. Faced  with  a  proliferation  of  102 
counties  with  sheriffs  and  800  munic- 
ipalities with  police  deparinents — Cook 
County  alone  having  121  itunicipal  po- 
lice departments,  and  the  need  to  make 
some  comprehensive  plan  and  order  out 
of  these  separate  locsd  law  enforcement 
entities,  the  first  executive!  order  issued 


efore  us  to- 
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by  Governor  Ogilvie  established  the  Illi- 
nois Law  Enforcement  Commission — 
ILBC — as  the  oflQcial  State  agency  for 
purposes  of  the  1968  act. 

The  HiEC  has  32  members  represent- 
ing every  facet  of  the  State's  system  of 
criminal  Justice.  Under  the  commission 
are  36  regional  planning  units.  The 
chairman  of  the  ILEC  is  Arthur  J.  Bilek, 
whose  experience  Includes  higher  edu- 
cation as  well  as  operational  experience 
at  many  levels  of  law  enforcement.  He 
was  chief  of  the  Cook  County  police  and 
is  a  full  professor  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  where  he  directed  the  criminal 
justice  curriculum  at  that  institution. 

Of  the  32  members  of  ILEC,  five  are 
mayors  and  elected  officials,  10  are  repre- 
sentatives of  law  enforcement,  two  are 
judges,  two  represent  the  city  of  Chicago, 
three  represent  minority  groups,  eight 
are  from  corrections,  one  from  the  clergy, 
five  are  citizen  representatives,  and  two 
are  academicians. 

The  greatest  allocation  of  plarming 
funds  by  ILEC  has  gone  to  the  city  of 
Ctiicago.  The  State  has  consistently  ex- 
ceeded the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
act.  Illinois  was  the  first  State  whose 
legislature  made  a  strong  flnancitil  com- 
mitment to  the  program.  The  State  ap- 
propriated over  $3  million  for  the  match- 
ing requirements  for  Federal  funding, 
but  to  that  figure,  the  State  added  $5 
million  for  statewide  programs  to  supple- 
ment the  comprehensive  State  plan.  One 
extremely  desirable  result  has  been  the 
ability  of  the  State  to  supplement  the 
financial  resources  of  local  governments 
which  are  imable  to  develop  their  own 
matching  funds. 

In  discussing  the  highly  rewarding  ex- 
perience of  the  State  of  DLtnols  under 
its  own  as  well  as  the  Federal  block-grant 
program,  Governor  Ogilvie  strongly  op- 
posed substantial  deviation  or  cut  back  in 
the  block-grant  concept.  I  quote  from  his 
testimony  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  at 
page  88  of  the  printed  hearings,  aa  he 
stated  frankly  and  forthrightly  that — 

In  view  of  the  record  of  progress  in  Illinois, 
therefore,  I  miist  oppose  any  amendment 
which  would  cut  bock  the  block  grant  con- 
cept. Such  an  amendment  would,  first  of  all, 
take  from  the  States  much  of  the  means  by 
which  they  can  discharge  their  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  creating  and  administering 
the  criminal  laws.  It  would  diminish  the  de- 
gree of  accDuntabUlty  which  should  be  de- 
manded of  the  States,  and  In  effect  set  up 
another  co-equal  level  or  responsibility  which 
conceivably  could  work  at  cross  purposes  with 
State  efforts.  It  would  deny  to  communities 
some  of  the  expert  assistance  now  available 
through  Illinois  by  our  Law  Enforcement 
Commission. 

It  would  create  twin  paths  for  fimd  impli- 
cations, and  wotild  further  confuse  local  of- 
ficials in  their  efforts  to  meet  Federal  re- 
qi'.iremcnts. 

The  strong  statewide  probram  In  lUlnols 
tj  rooted  In  a  high  degree  of  local  autonomy, 
coupled  with  effective  statewide  planning  and 
assistance.  Our  entire  program  is  oriented  in 
community  acUon,  \inder  local  control. 

And  I  would  be  less  than  candid  with  you 
If  I  did  not  say  today  that  we  have  created 
a  workable  system,  a  system  that  enjoys  a 
high  degree  of  support,  a  system  that  Is  get- 
ting the  Job  done  with  a  minimum  of  fric- 
tion between  State  and  local  governments. 

We  have  taken  the  hand  you  extended  to 
us  in  1968.  and  we  have  in  turn  extended  our 
hand  and  our  own  funds  to  our  communltlea. 


Several  major  accomplishments  have 
been  noted  as  unimp)eachable  evidence 
that  the  Illinois  program  is  working  well. 
I  would  like  to  briefly  list  some  as  fol- 
lows: First,  $1  million  has  been  made 
available  to  an  Action  Now  program  to 
quicklj'  put  into  the  hands  of  local  po- 
lice departments  funds  to  have  manage- 
ment studies  of  their  departments.  The 
ILEC  was  the  first  State  planning  agency 
to  Implement  such  a  program;  second,  a 
statewide  public  defender  project  was 
begun  with  funding  of  $2.2  million  and 
places  Illinois  in  the  company  of  a  very 
few  States  with  such  programs;  third,  a 
youth  guidance  program  was  funded  by 
HiEC  to  attack  the  dropout  problem.  The 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  participated 
in  this  effort;  fourth,  to  establish  police 
community  relations  offices,  an  operation 
store  front  was  granted  an  award  by 
ILEC.  Several  storefronts  are  presently 
open  and  functioning  and  acting  as  a 
bridge  to  the  communications  gap  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  communities; 
fifth,  a  model  curriculum  for  police  re- 
cruit training  was  made  possible  by  an 
ILEC  grrant  to  the  Illinois  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Training  Board.  In  smal- 
ler communities  officers  had  been  placed 
on  duty  with  no  prior  training  and  such 
an  Intolerable  situation  is  being  cor- 
rected; sixth,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  a  survey  has 
been  completed  of  the  Illinois  Jails.  For 
the  first  time  in  Illinois'  history,  it  is  felt 
that  there  is  factual  data  regarding  local 
jails  which  can  be  used  for  planning  and 
reform;  seventh,  a  grant  of  $108,000  to  a 
legislative  counsel  on  the  diagnosis  and 
evaluation  of  criminal  defendants  is  part 
of  a  recodification  project  to  transform 
the  corrections  statutes  Into  a  modem 
correctional  code. 

I  would  say  then  to  my  colleagues,  that 
the  State  of  Illinois  has  proven  that  our 
legislative  effort  in  the  1968  act  was  well 
designed  to  provide  the  incentive  for  ef- 
fective State  action  and  Improvements  in 
law  enforcement  throughout  the  Nation. 
That  law  is  in  its  infancy  and  the  fimds 
have  only  recently  begun  to  flow  to  the 
States  under  their  comprehensive  plans. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  has  seen  fit  to 
authorize  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram for  3  years  and  at  increasing  levels 
of  authorization.  We  are  on  the  brink  of 
making  possible  very  real  and  tangible 
progress.  The  leadership  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  is  a  source  of  some  pride  to  me 
and  can  serve  as  an  example  to  other 
States.  It  is  up  to  this  body  to  make  fur- 
ther progress  a  reality  by  accepting  the 
Judiciary  Committee  recommendations 
without  adding  any  destructive  or  coun- 
terproductive amendments. 

<Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Railsback,  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  in  support  of  a  most 
significant  series  of  amendments  to  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  I  believe  I  csm  say 
that  we  have  all  been  pleased  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  to  aid  locsJ  and 
State  agencies  In  their  battle  against  the 
rising  tide  of  crime  in  this  Nation.  But 
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with  every  new  program  and  administra- 
tive apparatus  there  are  many  bugs  and 
hitches  that  need  to  be  Ironed  out  before 
real  effectiveness  is  achieved.  This  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  present  set  of  amend- 
ments, and  I  am  confident  they  will  do 
much  toward  tooling  up  the  LEAA  for 
more  effective  action  in  the  war  against 
Clime. 

One  of  the  most  desperate  failings  of 
the  first  2  years  of  operation  of  this  new 
program  is  the  fact  that  fimds  were  not 
very  well  zeroed  in  on  the  target.  I  was 
shocked  to  find  that  in  one  State  a  large 
city  of  200,000  with  a  very  severe  crime 
problem  received  only  $188  in  LEAA  sup- 
port while  a  village  of  10,000  in  the  same 
SUte  received  nearly  $20,000.  I  am  sure, 
of  course,  that  this  is  one  of  the  more 
egregious  examples  of  poor  allocation, 
but  it  points  to  the  fact  that  we  must  be 
more  discriminating  in  the  future.  The 
present  amendments  seek  to  accomplish 
Just  that  by  making  LEAA  approval  of  a 
State    plan    for    assistance    contingent 
upon  the  express  finding  that  an  ade- 
quate share  of  the  Federal  fimds  will  be 
directed  to  areas  of  high  crime  incidence. 
Mr.    Chairman,    another    significant 
change  contained  in  this  bill  is  the  re- 
quirement that  States  meet  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  LEAA 
grants  going  to  local  law-enforcement 
agencies.  During  the  first  2  years  of  op- 
eration the  States  almost  uniformly  left 
the  local  unit  of  government  to  pick  up 
the  entire  non-Federal  tab.  When  we 
consider  the  alarming  fiscal  pinch  in 
which  many  of  our  communities  and  mu- 
nicipalities find  themselves,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  this  practice  is  in  need  of 
sharp  alteration.  Moreover,  the  localities 
which  most  badly  need  law-enforcement 
assistance — our   central   city   and   core 
urban  areas — are  least  able  to  bear  the 
non-Federal  share  alone  because  of  their 
shrinking  tax  bases  and  rising  education 
and  welfare  costs.  I  believe  the  require- 
ment that  the  States  bear  their  fair  share 
along  with  the  stipulation  that  funds  be 
more  rationally  allocated  will  enable  our 
beleaguered    central    city    enforcement 
agencies  to  more  adequately  cope  with 
the  inhumanly  difficult  tasks  we  have 
called  upon  them  to  perform.  And  we  all 
have  an  interest  in  the  success  of  efforts 
to  combat  crime  in  the  central  cities, 
whether  we  live  there  or  not,  because 
crime  like  any  other  virus  tends  to  infect 
the  entire  body  to  which  it  attaches 
Itself. 

Two  other  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
also  quite  significant.  One  of  these  is  the 
loosening  of  the  limitations  on  the  por- 
tion of  a  recipient's  LEAA  funds  which 
can  be  expended  for  salary  purposes. 
While  we  certainly  do  not  want  to  get 
Into  the  business  of  federally  supporting 
the  salaries  of  regular  law-enforcement 
persoimel  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
there  is  nevertheless  a  strong  need  and 
justification  for  aid  to  the  specialized 
and  auxiliary  personnel  required  to  cop* 
with  the  increasingly  complex  problem  of 
crime  control.  Though  the  present  strin- 
gencies were  probably  well  intended,  it 
is  clear  that  they  have  in  many  cases 
encouraged  investment  in  sometimes 
quite  superfluous  gadgets  and  equipment 
to  the  neglect  of  more  pressing  priorities. 


The  present  bill  remedies  this  by  remov- 
ing all  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  dis- 
cretionary grants  and  relaxing  the  limi- 
tations on  the  portion  of  block  grant  aid 
which  may  be  used  for  salary  support. 

Another  Important  innovation  in  this 
bill  is  a  greatly  stepped  up  program  for 
the  improvement  of  our  correctional  fa- 
cilities. Recidivism  is  probably  the  main 
contributor  to  our  risiiig  crime  rates,  and 
unless  something  is  done  to  ameliorate 
the  scandalous  situation  in  which  50  to 
70  percent  of  those  serving  prison  terms 
are  rearrested,  we  will  never  get  the 
criminal  forces  in  this  society  under  con- 
trol. This  bill  takes  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion by  Increasing  to  75  percent  the 
Federal  share  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  correctional  facilities,  and 
requiring  that  recipient  institutions  em- 
ploy the  most  modem  and  advanced 
personnel  and  program  practices. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  greatly 
increases  the  funding  authorization 
for  the  LEAA.  There  has  been  much  hue 
and  cry  about  the  need  for  law  and  order, 
and  indeed  there  should  be  considering 
the  enormity  of  the  crime  problem.  But 
we  must  face  t^e  fact  that  a  successful 
war  on  crime  can  not  be  financed  on  a 
bargain  basis.  Repressive  laws,  lack  of 
police  restraint,  the  abridgement  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  compromise  of  Judi- 
cial process  may  appear  as  less  costly 
alternatives ;  but  In  my  opinion  they  will 
not  solve  the  problem,  and  they  are  most 
definitely  repugnant  to  our  cherished 
values  of  individual  liberty  and  constitu- 
tional government.  The  way  to  truly 
combat  crime  and  restore  order  and 
security  to  our  streets,  parks,  businesses, 
and  homes  is  tlirough  the  upgrading, 
modernizing,  and  professionalizing  of  our 
entire  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  As  the  Eisenhower  Commis- 
sion pointed  out.  the  price  tag  for  such 
an  effort  will  not  be  low;  but  by  passing 
this  measure  today  I  think  we  will  be 
showing  that  a  vigorous  and  imrelent- 
ing  effort  to  restore  law  and  order  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  attainment  of 
higher  levels  of  Justice  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  democratic  system  of  in- 
dividual liberty. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanuby)  . 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  our  local  po- 
lice departments  are  facing  In  this  day 
and  age  Is  a  startling  decline  In  the  per 
capita  personnel  engaged  in  law  enforce- 
ment work.  Most  of  our  larger  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas  are  now  engaged  in 
a  program  of  early  retirements  after  20 
years,  as  a  result  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated, experienced  policemen  are  leaving 
their  respective  police  forces  in  the 
prime  of  their  careers.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Justice  Department  determine  on  a 
nationwide  basis  the  feasibility  of  assist- 
ing local  government  In  establishing  po- 
lice reserve  units  at  the  community  level. 
I  have  spent  considerable  time  in  con- 
ference with  law  enforcement  officials  In 
my  hometown  and  I  lun  aware  of  the 
acute  i>ersonnel  problems  they  are  fac- 
ing. Right  today,  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  the 
police  department  could  use  100  more 
officers.  But,  like  most  cities,  Syracuse 


does  not  have  tWs  kind  of  money  on 
hand. 

My  suggestion  could  enatde  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  local  police  depart- 
ments In  establishing  a  reserve  pool  of 
retired  police  officers  who  would  be  phys- 
ically capable  of  part-time  work  and 
whose  talent  and  experience  might  other- 
wise stagnate. 

This  is  not  a  national  police  force.  Nor 
would  these  local  units  be  responsible 
to  the  Federal  Government.  They  would 
be  completely  imder  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  respective  communities  and  they 
would  be  responsible  to  the  police  au- 
thorities in  those  communities. 

The  staggering  crime  rise  in  our  cities 
and  the  collateral  decline  in  per  capita 
poUce  personnel  ought  to  tell  all  but  the 
most  foolhardy  that  the  cities  need  help. 
But  I  do  not  know  of  one  major  city  In 
the  country  that  lias  the  wherewithal 
to  cope  with  this  problem.  While  It  is  a 
local  problem,  it  is  national  in  sc<v>e, 
and  so  we  as  national  legislators  have  a 
moral  and  political  responsibility  to  as- 
sist the  cities  In  their  dilemma. 

The  community  police  reserves  would 
act  as  supplementary  manpower  to  our 
already  beleaguered  law  enfoj-cement 
personnel.  They  would  free  many  of  our 
cities'  younger  policemen  from  adminis- 
trative details  and  a  host  of  oUier  xmx%- 
police  activities,  while  at  the  same  time 
enabling  local  police  departments  to  take 
advantage  of  the  experi«ice  of  retired 
officers  who  are  still  In  the  prime  of  life. 
In  city  after  city  policemen  are  retir- 
ing in  their  middle  and  late  forties.  They 
are  still  physically  and  mentally  capable 
and  they  have  a  great  deal  to  offer  their 
communities.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
share  these  capabilities  up  to  age  60.  Be- 
yond their  natural  desire  to  serve  tiieir 
communities,  most  of  them,  I  believe, 
would  enjoy  remaining  active  in  police 
work,  if  only  on  a  reeene  basis. 

Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  an  incen- 
tive ought  to  be  discussed  and  I  am  sug- 
gesting for  example  that  a  $1,200  stipend 
per  year  be  considered  in  the  council. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Manber  in 
this  Chamber  who  Is  unaware  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  hard  drug  use  and  of  the 
startling  Increase  in  street  crimes,  mug- 
grings,  rape,  and  burglary  in  our  urban 
and  suburban  areas.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
anyone  here  falls  to  realize  that  a  basic 
component  in  this  problem  is  the  short- 
age of  police  manpower.  It  Is  not  the 
whole  answer,  to  be  sure,  but  I  think  my 
suggestion  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
a  responsible  solution  to  the  situation. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  the  gentieman 
has  made  a  very  interesting  suggestion. 
It  is  something  I  believe  the  various  co- 
ordinating councils  might  consider  seri- 
ously. I  hope  your  message  will  go  forth 
to  these  councils  to  the  end  that  they 
might  embrace  some  part  if  not  all  of 
the  idea  that  the  gentieman  has  Just 
suggested. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
so  much  for  his  obeervatlon. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  frwn 
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New  York  (Mr.  Hanliy)  ha^  consumed 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Ciairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlsman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Matne)  . 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chainnin,  while  I 
rise  In  general  support  of  this  bill,  there 
is  one  provision  which  It  seemj  \  to  me  con- 
tains great  peril  for  many  St|tes.  I  want 
to  alert  my  colleagues  of  the  House  who 
are  from  States  which  do  no*  have  their 
legislatures  in  session  at  the  present  time 
or  who  will  not  have  the  legislature  in 
session  before  next  year,  thajt  there  is  a 
great  peril.  It  seems  to  me, 
be  barred  from  participation 
gram  by  reason  of  the  pan 
appears  on  pwige  4  of  the 
to  20.  which  for  the  first  t 
requirement  on  the  State 
not  less  than  one-fourth 
Federal  funding. 

My  State  of  Iowa  Is  one  of 
Is  In  this  very  vulnerable  s: 
cause  our  legislature  is  not 
will  not  be  In  session  until  nfext  year. 

We  have  an  outstanding  program  un- 
der the  Omnibus  Crime  (Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  1^  our  State 
under  the  leadership  of  oui"  Grovemor, 
Robert  D.  Ray.  There  is  an  elxcellent  on 
going  program  there.  For 
the  request  of  Governor 
Iowa  Crime  Commission,  thi 
eral  Assembly  earlier  this  y 
ated  $300,000  for  Iowa's  shat«  of  an  ac- 
tion program  which  is  upgrading  the 
Iowa  Narcotics  Bureau,  and  which  set  up 
a  new  State  crlminsJistic  laboratory 
and  a  new  State  criminalj  conspiracy 
imit.  The  Iowa  legislature  appropriated 
$80,000  as  Iowa's  share  of  pew  correc- 
tions and  rehabilitations  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Services.  An  appr()priation  of 
$33,000  was  provided  by  the  General  As- 
sembly as  Iowa's  share  of  a  L»aw  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  aided 
project  to  revise  the  CMmlnal  Code  of 
Iowa.  i 

Sepmjate  from  these  efforts  to  provide 
State   fimds   to   match   LSAA   Federal 
funds  for  these  important  projects,  the 
Iowa  General  Assembly  hasjalso  enacted 
legislation  improving  the  vjarious  State 
law  enforcement  agencies  tnd  increas- 
ing  appropriations   for   those   aigencies 
wherever  it  was  felt  necessary  for  the 
struggle  against  crime.  Among  the  many 
State-sponsored  and  finanoed  programs 
to  improve  law  enforcement  at  every 
level  have  been  schools  for  law-enforce- 
ment ofBcers  to  train  them  in  use  of 
breath- testing  devices,  Statie  schools  for 
prosecutors,    and    other    ppgrams    too 
numerous  to  cite  in  detail  at  this  time, 
(jovemor  Ray  appointed  ft  fine  panel 
to  the  Iowa  Crime  Commission  which  has 
been    designated    the    Stafce    Planning 
Agency  under  the  basic  adt.  It  drafted 
and  submitted  in  February^  an  excellent 
State  plan  which  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  ;  approved  on 
April  21,   1970.  The  Law  jEnforcement 
Assistance  Administration  tias  allocated 
$2,460,000  to  Iowa  for  the   ''ederal  share 
of  action  programs  under    his  approved 
State  plan,  and  earlier  allocated  $241, 
000  for  the  Federal  share  j)f  the  cost  of 
planning. 


But  now  for  the  first  time  with  this 
requirement  in  subparagraph  (6)  on  page 
4  requires  that  with  respect  to  any  such 
program  or  project,  the  State  must  pro- 
vide not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  non- 
Federal  funding.  This  places  my  State, 
and  I  fear  many  other  States,  in  consid- 
erable peril  of  losing  any  participation 
in  this  program  whatsoever. 

I  will,  therefore,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
postpone  the  effect  of  this  one-fourth 
contribution  requirement  for  a  period  of 
1  year.  That  amendment  will  be  on  page 
4,  line  20,  after  the  word  "funding,"  and 
will  insert  the  words  "for  each  fiscal 
year  ending  on  or  after  Jime  30,  1972." 
If  your  State  does  not  have  a  legisla- 
tive session  this  year.  It  may  under  the 
present  form  of  this  biU.  H.R.  17825.  if 
it  is  passed  without  amendment,  be  un- 
able to  qualify  for  Federal  grants  under 
HJl.  17825  during  the  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  bill,  as  presently  drafted  for  the 
first  time  requires  States  to  provide  not 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  non-Federal 
funding  for  law  enforcement  programs 
or  projects. 

I  have  had  a  very  urgent  telegram 
from  the  distinguished  Governor  of  my 
State,  Robert  D.  Ray.  saying  the  cost  of 
a  special  session,  or  to  call  our  legislature 
into  session  so  they  could  comply  with 
this  requirement,  would  be  prohibitive. 
Leaders  of  our  State  legislative  body 
have  advised  me  that  this  cannot  be  done 
retroactively  next  year.  No  possible  harm 
can  be  done.  I  submit  to  my  colleagues, 
if  this  particular  provision  reqiiiring  a 
one-fourth  State  contribution  is  deferred 
for  a  period  of  1  year,  and  I  therefore 
hope  that  this  very  simple,  corrective 
sunendment  I  intend  to  offer  will  have 
widespread  support  and  can  obviate  what 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  law  enforce- 
ment in  many  States. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl). 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  like  to  clarify  that 
a  State — the  State  of  Iowa,  for  instance — 
is  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  having  State 
participation,  or  forcing  the  State  to 
contribute.  I  know  in  my  own  case  I  do 
not  oppose  that  idea  or  philosophy  either. 
But  the  sole  object,  I  repeat,  in  this  case, 
as  the  gentleman  has  said  so  well,  is  the 
fact  that  if  this  language  Is  left  in  the 
bill  a  number  of  States  just  will  not  be 
able  to  participate  under  any  circum- 
stances at  all. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  As  I  have  stated  to  the 
House,  Governor  Ray  has  provided 
strong  leadership  in  implementing  the 
effective  use  in  Iowa  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement assistance  grants  under  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  In  view  of  his  fine  record  in 
this  field,  it  is  highly  significant  that  I 
have  just  received  a  telegram  from  him 
in  which  he  states  that  if  this  biU  is 
passed  today  without  amendment  and 
goes  into  effect  affecting  the  fiscal  year 
which  starts  on  V/ednesday  of  this  week, 
it  is  his  considered  judgment  it  will  be 
Impossible  for  Iowa  to  continue  to  i>ar- 
ticipate  in  this  heretofore  highly  suc- 
cessful law  enforcement  program.  All 
appropriations  affecting  the  fiscal  year 
1971  have  already  been  established  by 


the  legislature  when  it  was  In  session  ear- 
lier this  year.  The  proposed  legislation, 
HJl.  17825.  would,  In  the  opinion  of  my 
Governor,  effectively  prevent  Iowa  from 
participating  in  the  crime  control  pro- 
gram throughout  the  entire  fiscal  year 
1971  which  ends  June  30.  1971.  This  can 
be  obviated  by  the  amendment  I  will  offer 
postponing  the  25-percent  contribution 
for  1  year  but  not  delaying  the  operative 
provisions  of  the  bill  in  any  way. 

I  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
when  this  amendment  is  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCUULOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  thank  the  dlstingiiished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding  me  ad- 
ditional time. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr,  RAILSBACK.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement.  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  are  aware  that  Iowa  has 
done  a  very  good  job  under  its  Governor. 
I  would  merely  like  to  ask  a  couple  of 
questions  of  the  gentleman. 

Has  the  State  of  Iowa  to  date  appro- 
priated any  funds  toward  their  law  en- 
forcement assistance  program?  I  am  Just 
curious. 
Mr.  MAYNE.  Yes,  they  have. 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Do  you  know  what 
percentage  those  funds  would  represent 
as  far  as  the  total  funding  of  the  Iowa 
law  enforcement  assistance  program? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  do  not  have  those  exact 
figures  available  to  me  now,  but  I  will 
be  more  than  happy  to  get  them  for  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  The  reason  I  ask  is 
I  think  that  would  be  most  relevant,  be- 
cause it  may  be  that  Iowa  has  appro- 
priated substantial  funds  that  might 
come  close  to  the  requirement. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  But  Iowa  has  not  ap- 
propriated funds  under  a  formula  such 
as  this,  which  for  the  first  time  imposes 
a  mandatory,  indispensable  requirement 
for  participation  in  the  Federal  program 
of  25-percent  contribution.  Such  funds 
as  our  legislature  has  appropriated  have 
been  for  independent  law  enforcement 
activities  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  they 
do  want  to  go  ahead  under  this  program 
and  are  perfectly  willing  to  contribute 
25  percent,  but  they  are  unable  to  do  so 
until  the  fiscal  year  1972.  It  seems  a  great 
pity  to  me  to  have  Iowa  cut  out  of  this 
program  for  the  first  year  of  the  one- 
fourth  requirement.  And  it  is  not  just 
Iowa.  I  am  advised  there  are  45  States 
that  do  not  have  sessions  between  now 
and  next  January  which  may  be  in  the 
same  predicament. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  what  possible  harm  can 
come  from  deferring  this  one-quarter  re- 
quirement for  1  year  so  that  we  can  be 
sure  these  States  will  not  be  excluded? 
I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBAC:K.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  it  is  my  understanding  the  Iowa 
Legislature  does  meet  next  year.  Under 
the  existing  progrsun.  the  appropriation 
funds   from   the    Federal   Government 
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come  due  about  May  or  June  of  our  fiscal 
year,  -which  would  mean  at  that  time, 
there  would  have  to  be  matching  funds 
available.  Tliis  is  the  information  given 
to  me.  and  I  hope  It  is  correct.  There  ai-e 
only  two  States  which  carmot  meet  this. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  say  to  me  that  the  urgent  ac- 
tion which  the  House  takes  today  will 
not  put  one  dime  into  the  States  imder 
this  bill  until  May  almost  a  year  hence? 

Is  that  urgent  action  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States?  Is  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  think  that  may 
very  well  be  the  case. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  That  is  a  mighty  slow 
timetable  to  take  care  of  the  urgent 
problem  of  crime  in  America  today. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  But  if  that  is  true,  it 
would  permit  tlie  Iowa  State  Legislature 
to  take  action,  and  I  think  all  but  two 
of  the  State  legislatures  meet  at  the 
beginning  of  1971. 

When  I  am  asking  these  questions,  I 
am  not  taking  issue  with  the  gentlemaui. 
I  am  trsring  to  get  information  myself.  I 
am  interested  in  how  these  programs  will 
work,  and  I  am  interested  in  what  the 
gentleman  will  say.  The  information 
given  to  me  was  that  all  but  two  States 
will  be  able  to  meet  this. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Illinois    (Mr. 

MiXVA). 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  in  con- 
nection with  his  concern  about  the  State 
supplementing  and  providing  a  portion 
of  the  funds  for  these  programs.  There 
are  many  of  us  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee who  would  have  preferred  to  see 
a  stricter  formula,  which  would  have 
seen  more  of  these  moneys  going  direct- 
ly to  the  local  governments  which  suf- 
fer from  the  bulk  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem. We  yielded  our  proferences  on  the 
assurances  that  this  kind  of  formula  or 
approach  would  see  to  it  that  many 
States,  including  my  own  where  the 
impact  of  the  LEAA  funds  on  the  larger 
urban  areas  has  been  very  small,  will 
provide  a  larger  portion  of  the  funds 
to  the  cities  where  the  crime  problem 
is  at. 

Many  of  us  consider  this  the  counter- 
part of  the  block  grant  program  as  a 
whole.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  comes  with 
111  grace  from  some  of  the  Governors 
who  were  so  enthusiastic  for  block  grants 
to  oppose  requirement  that  these  crime- 
fighting  funds  will  go  to  where  the  crime 
problems  are,  namely  the  urban  areas 
of  the  States. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  are 
the  funds  provided  in  this  bill  dis- 
tributed? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  would  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  on  the  timing.  It 
would  seem  to  me  they  would  come  In  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  which  would 
be  any  time  after  July  1. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Would  this  be  by  July  1 
of  next  year  or  1972? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  No.  The  grant  comes  In 
July  of  this  year.  I  think  the  question 


solely  Is  the  timelag  involved  as  to  when 
States  put  in  their  requests,  and  the  lo- 
cal governments  put  in  their  requests 
and  when  the  funds  come  Into  the  par- 
ticular area  for  a  particular  project. 
There  is  a  timelag.  but  not  under  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
there  would  be  a  1-year  timelag  be- 
cause, as  has  been  pointed  out,  very  few 
of  the  legislatures  will  meet  before  next 
January. 

I  know  that  if  the  legislature  of  my 
State  passes  an  appropriation  bill  pro- 
viding the  State's  share  at  the  next  ses- 
sion, and  if  that  bill  does  not  receive  a 
two-third  record  vote,  the  money  will  not 
be  available  imtil  about  September  of 
1971  which  would  mean  a  year's  delay  in 
continuing  this  program. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
his  State  of  Texas  does  not  provide  any 
such  fvmds? 

The  States  came  in  and  said  they  want 
the  money  to  come  in  in  block  grants. 
They  said  the  block  grants  programs  are 
going  well.  How  are  they  working  well 
if  Texas  is  one  of  the  States  which  does 
not  provide  any  help  to  its  local  commu- 
nities? I  would  be  reluctant  to  say  that. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  I  would  be  too.  But  I 
want  this  bill  to  be  effective  as  soon  as 
possible.  Why  call  this  an  emergency 
fund  measure  if  there  is  to  be  a  1-year 
lag  before  the  money  is  to  go  into  the 
local  commimities  where  the  problem 
exists? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
go  into  effect  immediately  and  If,  in  fact, 
Texas  has  been  denying  fimds  to  Its  local 
communities  with  which  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  law,  if  that  Is  the  situation 
in  Texas,  then  I  would  say  that  it  is  their 
problem  to  make  it  possible  for  this  to  be 
more  immediately  effective. 

That  Is  not  a  problem  with  this  bill. 
This  bill  will  become  effective  July  1, 
1970. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  the 
latest  crime  statistics  released  by  the 
FBI  reveal  an  alarming  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  serious  crime  In  the  United 
States  and  in  my  own  State  of  Indiana. 
The  national  index  of  serious  crime 
rose  by  13  percent  in  the  first  3  months 
of  1970  over  the  first  quarter  of  1969. 
In  Indiana,  the  serious  crime  rate  leaped 
22.4  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1970 
over  this  period  last  year.  And  major 
crimes  in  my  home  community  of  South 
Bend  rose  20  percent  over  the  same 
Interval. 

The  law  enforcement  assistance 
amendments  now  before  the  House  are 
aimed  at  aiding  State  and  local  police 
officials  do  a  more  effective  job  of  coping 
with  this  alarming  problem. 

If  we  are  to  wage  effective  war  on 
crime,  we  must  do  more  than  give  lip 
service  to  supporting  law  enforcement 
authorities. 

We  must  provide  substantial  financial 
assistance  for  education  and  training  of 
police  officials,  for  building  and  modern- 
izing correctional  facilities,  and  for  im- 
proving all  aspects  of  our  criminal  law 
system. 
The  action  of  the  judiciary  committee 


In  approving  $650  million  in  Federal 
funds  for  law  enforcement  assistance 
during  fiscal  year  1971  reflects  a  more 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  extent  of  the 
increasing  crime  problem  than  does  the 
administration's  request  for  only  $480 
million  for  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
judiciary  committee  recommends  Uiat 
a  total  of  $3.15  billion  be  spent  over  the 
next  3  years  for  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance. In  addition  to  the  $650  million 
which  the  committee  recommends  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  the  committee  recom- 
mends expenditure  of  $1  bilUon  and  $1.5 
billion  respectively  in  the  following  2 
fiscal  years. 

This  total  recommended  expenditure. 
Mr.  Chairman.  C(»ne6  close  to  the  $3.5 
billion  contained  in  law  enforcement 
assistance  legislation  which  I  introduced 
in  February. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  it  Is  es- 
sential that  the  House  pass  this  bill  to 
prevent  and  control  crime. 

I  would  also  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
prompt  action  and  support  be  forthcom- 
ing for  two  other  bUls  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing and  controlling  crime — ^the  Pretrial 
Crime  Reduction  Act  and  the  Correc- 
tional Services  Improvement  Act.  bills 
which  I  cosponsored  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  is  very  essen- 
tial that  the  States  make  some  allocation 
of  a  portion  of  this  program.  We  pro- 
vide that  the  States  shall  contribute  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  non-Federal 
fimds,  so  that  the  entire  burden  shall  not 
be  on  the  localities. 

Most  of  the  cities  and  most  of  the 
coimtries  are  broke.  Let  us  not  forget 
that.  They  implored  the  States  for  help. 
The  States  very  imperiously  said  "No, 
not  a  thin  dime." 

That  carmot  continue.  The  States 
must  assume  some  resiKtnsibillty  In  this 
tremendous  program.  There  can  be  no 
delay. 

The  amendment  suggested  would  de- 
lay this  emergency  program.  The  crooks 
and  the  thieves  and  the  muggers  do  not 
delay.  They  brook  no  delay.  They  act 
immediately  on  impulse. 

We  should  not  delay.  We  should  do 
nothing  that  would  Impede  the  free  fiow 
of  funds  so  that  we  can  tackle  and  con- 
quer this  dreadful  scourge,  the  crime 
which  is  besetting  our  Nation. 

There  is  talk  about  State  legislatures 
not  meeting.  Only  two  State  legislatures 
will  not  meet;  that.  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia. But  Virginia  has  already  appropri- 
ated funds  without  earmarking  them 
necessarily,  which  can  be  used  for  this 
very  purpose  imder  the  terms  of  this 
bill.  The  only  State,  really,  that  Is  left 
is  Kentucky. 

Most  States  have  interim  appropria- 
tions. They  make  appropriations  for  con- 
tingency fimds  that  can  be  used  for 
emergency  purposes. 

We  cannot  be  stymied  here  because 
of  some  archaic  provisions  of  the  States. 
We  have  to  go  forward  with  this  pro- 
gram. There  should  be  no  delay.  I  hope 
any  amendment  that  Involves  delay  will 
be  decisively  voted  down. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  fentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  should  like  tcl  point  out 
to  the  distinguished  chalrmixi  of  the 
committee  that  those  of  us  wli  o  support 
this  amendment  are  not  asklig  for  de- 
lay In  the  program  proceeding.  We  are 
onlj'  aslcing  that  the  mandatory  require- 
ment that  the  State  contribute  one- 
fourth  be  deferred  for  1  yeai'.  because 
we  believe  it  is  impossible  lor  many 
States  to  comply  with  that  rec  uirement. 

Mr.  CELLER.  But  the  effe;t  will  be 
delay,  d-e-1-a-y.  I  cannot  see  it  any  other 
way. 

For  that  reason,  I  will  vlgoiously  ob- 
ject to  any  amendment  of  that  charac- 
ter. Let  the  States  devise  something. 
Why  should  one  State  or  two  States  or 
three  States  stymie  this  program?  Let 
the  States  rise  to  their  duty  here.  Let 
the  States  really  imderstand  and  the 
State  legislatures  really  unders  tand,  how 
gigantic  and  how  perilous  lie  fiscal 
problems  of  local  government!  are. 

There  should  be  no  delay.  This 
amendment  should  be  decisi\ely  voted 
down  when  it  comes  before  u!. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Chilrman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  maj  consume. 

I  have  a  doubtful  feeling  ibout  the 
postponement  which  is  souglit  in  this 
case.  While  we  are  not  now  del  )ating  the 
amendment,  I  would  have  gieat  hesi- 
tancy and  reluctance  In  delating  such 
provision  of  this  legislation  fori  1  year. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
skilled  In  the  knowledge  of  tie  law  in 
Iowa  and  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
slightest  impression  that  I  kiow  what 
the  law  of  Iowa  is.  However.  I '  Fould  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  the  Stai  e  of  Iowa 
could  not  take  advantage  of  a  g  rant  from 
the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  a 
law  that  was  passed  in  June  or  July  or 
Au?ust  when  that  legislature  met  in 
January  the  following  year  iind  could 
then  proceed  with  appropriations  in  the 
regular  course. 

I  do,  however,  think  I  know  what  the 
law  Is  in  my  State.  In  my  State  the  legis- 
lature meets  in  odd  years.  Tlat  means 
sometime  on  or  before  the  lOtli  of  Janu- 
ary of  1971  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  will  meet.  They  can  appropriate 
money  immediately  thereafte  •  to  meet 
requirements  that  will  occur  immedi- 
ately or  during  the  biennium. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  States  could  not 
take  advantage  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Ooverninent  such 
as  the  LEAA  program  with  thi<  provision 
then  we  would  not  have  had  tie  success 
in  so  many  programs  that  wei  e  enacted 
into  law  at  the  Federal  level  1q  the  last 
30  years. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Stat;  of  Iowa 
CDuld  fail  to  benefit  if  thiiy  moved 
promptly  after  the  legislature  convened 
In  1971. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consurie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Ck)NZALKZ). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chliirman,  I 
thank  the  very  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  yielditlg  to  me, 
principally  to  ask  some  questic  ns. 

On  page  4  of  the  bill,  line  (o,  section 
303,  it  reads: 


(S)   Section  303  la  amended 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof 


b7 
the 


Inaertlng 
foUowlng 


new  sentence:  "No  State  plan  ahaU  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  Administration  finds  that 
the  plan  provides  for  the  allocation  of  an 
adequate  share  of  assistance  to  deal  with  law 
enforcement  problems  In  areas  of  high  crime 
Incidence." 

The  question  I  wish  to  direct  to  the 
chairman  with  respect  to  this  particulsir 
amendment  is  this:  Was  this  amend- 
ment bom  of  the  need  that  apparently 
is  reflected  in  the  experiences  that  some 
of  us  have  had  in  some  States  where  we 
do  have  areas  of  recognized  high  inci- 
dence of  crime  but  have  been  unable  for 
one  reason  or  another  to  get  State  agen- 
cies to  allocate  the  proportionate  amounts 
of  money?  Will  this  amendment  take  care 
of  that? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes  indeed.  We  had  very 
concrete  evidence  brought  before  the 
committee  that  in  innumerable  instances 
where  there  was  a  high  incidence  of  crime 
there  was  not  sufficient  attention  paid 
by  the  State  planning  agency  with  ref- 
erence to  the  allocation  of  funds.  They 
were  woefuly  and  inadequately  treated 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  compliment  the 
chairman  and  his  committee  for  taking 
care  of  this  through  this  amendment. 
And,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
myself  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this 
measure  and  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Chairman  for 
yielding  to  me  and  I  rise  in  supt>ort  of 
H.R.  17825 — the  Omnibas  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Street  Act  Amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  particularly  want  to 
compliment  the  committee  for  having 
raised  the  amoimt  of  money  from  the 
original  request  of  $493  million  to  over 
$650  million. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  it  should  have 
been  even  a  higher  figure  than  that. 
However,  we  are  very  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  gone  this  far. 

I  think  also  that  the  committee  is  to  be 
complimented  upon  seeing  to  it  that  an 
allocation  is  being  made  for  the  correc- 
tional institutions  in  the  various  States. 
They  are  in  a  deplorable  condition.  In 
my  opinion  we  will  find  in  the  course  of 
the  next  2  cr  3  years  that  unless  the 
moneys  do  go  to  these  institutions  we  will 
have  a  continuing  series  of  scandals,  par- 
ticularly in  State  institutions  which 
might  be  called  correctional  institutions 
but  which  do  not  function  as  such. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  proposed 
amendment  to  shift  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  be  defeated  and 
further  that  the  committee  requirement 
that  State  funds  be  used  to  sustain  the 
local  communities  to  the  extent  of  25 
percent  of  the  matching  funds  will  be 
upheld. 

Many  of  us  felt  originally  that  Federal 
money  should  go  directly  to  the  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  to  the  local 
communities  because  this  is  where  the 
problem  must  be  met.  If  the  State  is  going 
to  nm  the  program  through  block  grants 
to  the  States,  then  the  State  should 
contribute. 

I  might  further  point  out  that  we  have 
to  have  some  vehicle  to  require  the  State 


to  contribute  to  this  program  because 
there  Is  a  great  area,  namely,  the  cor- 
rectional Institutions  and  the  courts, 
which  are  often  under  State  control  and 
of  course  we  must  expect  that  the  States 
are  going  to  take  up  this  part  of  the 
burden  of  handling  the  problem  of  crime. 

I  think  the  committee  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job.  This,  actually,  is  far  and 
away  the  most  important  antlcrlme  bill 
of  the  entire  year.  It  is  the  one  that  deals 
with  crime  at  the  local  level  in  the  com- 
munities and  the  cities  where  the  mug- 
gings and  attacks  take  place  on  the 
streets.  TTtiis  Is  the  only  program  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  for  sending 
substantial  amounts  of  money  to  the  lo- 
cal level  in  order  to  assist  the  local  com- 
munities in  their  fight  agsdnst  crime.  We 
spend  most  of  the  Federal  efforts  on  other 
very  difficult  areas  of  Government  and 
have  not  devoted  enough  in  handling  the 
problem  of  crime  because  law  enforce- 
ment is  a  local  function. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  will  move 
very  qxilckly  In  future  years  under  this 
program  toward  matching  the  $5  billion 
in  local  expenditures  presently  being 
made.  Then  we  will  begin  to  really  do 
something  about  home  and  street  crime. 

I  thank  the  chalrmsui  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  hope  the  bill  passes  in 
the  form  In  which  it  has  been  presented 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Maryland    (Mr. 

GUDK). 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  its  excellent 
work  in  increasing  and  refining  the  pro- 
gram authorized  for  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration.  I  have 
followed  the  activities  of  the  LEAA  in 
Maryland  and  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  with  great  interest.  Assist- 
ance has  been  granted  for  projects  as 
varied  as  the  needs  of  the  system  of 
criminal  Justice.  Chief  among  these  needs 
are  the  requirements  for  better  training 
for  personnel  in  the  field  of  criminal 
justice,  modern  management  of  law  en- 
forcement Institutions,  and  better  tech- 
niques for  the  correction  or  treatment  of 
offenders. 

In  the  field  of  personnel.  LEAA  funds 
assist  students  enrolled  in  the  criminal 
justice  curriculum  at  Montgomery  Col- 
lege in  my  district.  At  the  State  level,  a 
prosecutor  training  coordinator  is  being 
established  to  upgrade  standards  of  per- 
formance by  all  Maryland  State  prose- 
cutors. On  the  management  side,  the 
International  Association  of  Police  Chiefs 
has  received  support  for  its  pioneering 
work  in  analysis  and  promotion  of  ad- 
vanced police  administration  and  opera- 
tion. Maryland  Is  participating  with  the 
help  of  LEIAA  in  Project  Search,  a  dem- 
onstration project  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  a  computerized  criminal  information 
system  for  easy  access  to  offender  rec- 
ords. The  new  Narcotics  Treatment 
Agency  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
received  a  substantial  grant  for  its  im- 
portant work. 

The  research  arm  of  LEAA,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  has  awarded  grants  for 
research  In  neglected  fields  such  as  the 
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problem  of  student  violence  In  higher 
education,  and  the  special  problems  of 
an  urban  judicial  system. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  approved  a  new  grant 
program  to  improve  correctional  facili- 
ties, as  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  President's  Task  Force  on  Pris- 
oner Rehabilitation  recently  reported 
that  there  are  plenty  of  promising  new 
ideas  in  the  field  of  corrections,  but  very 
few  of  them  have  been  tested  or  im- 
plemented for  lack  of  funds.  What 
money  is  spent  on  corrections  now  goes 
almost  exclusively  for  custody  and  ad- 
ministration. Nothing  has  been  left  for 
the  critical  personnel  requirements  that 
must  be  met  for  rehabilitation  of  of- 
fenders. As  the  task  force  recommended, 
Federal  funds  to  aid  in  upgrading  cor- 
rectional systems  should  help  encour- 
age cooperation  among  commimlties  or 
States  where  joint  facilities  would  be 
convenient  and  efficient. 

I  have  read  the  committee's  report 
on  these  amendments  with  a  feeling  of 
optimism.  By  and  large,  the  States  and 
localities  have  responded  with  new  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  crime.  We  have  not 
yet  seen  dramatic  results  in  only  2 
years,  but  I  think  the  LEAA  and  cooper- 
ating States  and  communities  have  laid 
some  of  the  groundwork  for  solid  prog- 
ress in  the  seventies. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall). 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  some  time  to  make  some 
inquiries.  It  goes  without  saying  I  will 
support  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  extension  as  provided  by  H.R.  17825. 
However,  I  must  observe  that  in  my 
home  city  of  Independence.  Mo.,  which 
Is  a  city  of  110.000  population,  our 
chief  of  police  has  had  very  serious  dif- 
ficulty in  receiving  a  grant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  channeled  through  the  State, 
our  city  has  received  almost  nothing. 

My  inquiry  is  whether  this  extension 
of  the  act  will  provide  some  safeguards 
built  in  which  allow  for  some  right  of 
appeal. 

The  problem  is  somewhat  as  follows: 
Independence  is  a  suburb.  Those  who 
commit  crimes  come  from  the  big  city 
to  the  west.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  The 
criminal  comes  into  our  city,  commits 
an  offense  and  proceeds  to  get  away. 
Later  the  criminal  may  be  apprehended 
for  some  other  crime  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  The  record  shows  no  crime  was 
committed  in  Independence,  which  is  not 
the  true  situation.  Because  the  criminal 
is  prosecuted  in  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
the  suburb  city  is  denied  grants  for 
training  and  other  purposes  because  sta- 
tistics erroneously  Indicate  we  do  not 
have  a  high  crime  incidence.  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  chsiirman  could  address 
himself  to  that  problem? 

Mr.  (SELLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  believe  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  along  those  lines,  in  the  course 
of  12  days  of  hearings  on  this  legislation. 
The  bill  does  provide  that  areas  of  high 
Incidence  of  crime  deserve  an  adequate 
share  of  assistance.  But  that  does  not 
preclude  aid  being  given  to  o«theT  areas. 


1  think  the  gentleman  need  have  no  ap- 
prehension on  that  score. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
assurances  of  the  chairman. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  a  definite  need  for  a  better 
definition  to  establish  some  kind  of 
standard  of  what  constitutes  an  "ade- 
quate share  of  assistance"  as  set  out  in 
H.R.  17825.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  wUl  be  an  abandonment  of  the  geo- 
graphical-population basis.  Instituted  in 
its  place  will  be  a  new  fotrmula  based  on 
need.  I  suppose  this  means  there  is  not 
much  of  a  change,  in  fact,  because  the 
areas  of  high  crime  incidence  are  also  the 
areas  of  large  population.  If  that  is  true, 
then  this  amendment  is  more  a  change 
in  form  that  in  substance. 

Mr.  CJhalrman,  we  all  know  too  well 
that  there  is  a  high  crime  incidence  in 
the  high  population  areas.  The  complaint 
from  oiu-  suburban  area  has  been  that 
the  places  with  a  high  density  of  popula- 
tion receive  all  the  funds  and  the  other 
areas  receive  none.  Certainly  this  Is  im- 
fair  and  unrealistic,  because  a  criminal 
pays  no  attention  to  political  subdivi- 
sions or  boundaries  of  a  city  which  ac- 
tually appear  only  on  a  piece  of  paper 
which  we  call  a  map  or  by  a  small  city 
limits  sign  at  the  side  of  a  road.  Certain- 
ly policemen  in  the  suburbs  should  be 
just  as  well  trained  and  equipped  to  ap- 
prehend and  overtake  those  who  have 
committed  a  crime  and  are  making  a 
getaway  as  those  who  have  chased  them 
out  of  the  big  city.  Many  times  the  hide- 
away for  hoodlimis  is  beyond  the  perim- 
eter of  the  city,  or  out  in  the  suburbs. 
Many  criminals  hole  up  in  the  rural 
areas.  In  the  past  few  years,  under  State 
allocation  the  lions'  share  has  been  al- 
located to  the  big  cities  to  the  almost 
complete  neglect  of  the  smaller  cities  in 
the  suburbs  and  rural  areas. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  way  may  be  found 
in  order  that  the  Federal  funding  to 
the  smaller  communities  may  be  in- 
creased either  by  better  State  allocation 
or  some  way  provided  for  an  appeal  to 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
There  should  be  some  kind  of  safeguard 
or,  put  differently,  a  right  of  appeal, 
frcm  the  interpretation  of  what  consti- 
tutes an  adequate  share  of  assistance. 
Even  under  the  new  act  such  a  phrase 
may  be  too  vague  and  open  to  too  many 
different  interpretations.  I  am  hopeful 
thit  the  new  distribution  procedures  will 
be  more  responsible  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment needs  of  small  cities.  Certainly  it 
could  not  be  any  less  responsive  than  at 
present  based  upon  the  record  of  alloca- 
tion to  many  of  our  smaller  cities  in  the 

2  years  just  passed. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  shall  listen  very  care- 
fully to  any  proposed  amendments  that 
may  be  offered  providing  for  specific  al- 
locations that  may  be  helpful  to  our 
smaller  cities. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  law  enforce- 
ment Is  not  keyed  to  some  boundary  as  it 
appears  on  a  map.  Law  enforcement  is  a 
matter  of  preventing  the  violation  of  law 
if  possible  and  then  most  certainly  t^spre- 
hending  and  punishing  the  offender.  Cer- 
tainly none  of  these  activities  by  enforce- 
ment officials  fit  nicely  into  geographical 
botmdaries. 


Mr.  Chairman,  while  HJl.  17825  needs 
some  changes,  it  is  most  encouraging 
that  the  effort  is  being  made  to  extend 
the  Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  for  a  period  of  3  years,  and  in- 
clude some  miich  needed  amendments  to 
the  1968  act.  I  know  we  are  all  grateful 
to  the  committee  for  its  increased  ap- 
prcwriations  to  $650  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  It  shoidd  have  been  higher. 
Law  enforcement  should  enjoy  a  very 
high  priority  among  our  expenditures;  $1 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1972  is  not  too  high 
a  figure  considering  the  thousands  of 
allocations  for  the  use  cA  these  fimds. 
While  $iy2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973 
may  be  subject  to  question,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  is  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  experience  gained  through 
the  intervening  years  will  indicate  the 
needs  for  the  actual  appropriation.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  support  HJl.  17825. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  our 
distinguished  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCormack)  . 

Mr.  Mc(X)RMACK.  Mr.  Cliairman. 
this  bill  is  a  marked  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  a  bill  to  attack  crime  on 
the  local  level  through  the  State  and 
local  police  enforcement  agencies,  and  it 
Is,  indeed,  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
97  or  98  percent  of  all  crimes  are  local  in 
nature,  and  about  2  percent  of  the  crime, 
certainly  not  more  than  3  percoit  of  the 
crimes,  relate  to  Federal  criminal  stat- 
utes. 

So  this  is  a  bill  that  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, and  will  be  after  it  becomes  law, 
and  is  administered  effectively — and  I 
am  not  making  an  observation  with  re- 
gard to  what  administration  might  be  in 
power,  because  we  all  know  that  we  can 
pass  the  most  effective  law  in  a  certain 
field  or  activity,  and  if  it  is  not  adminis- 
tered effectively  it  does  not  meet  the  ob- 
jectives that  the  Congress  has  in  mind 
and  the  objectives  that  are  capable  of 
being  achieved  under  the  law.  or  under 
the  bill  once  it  is  enacted  into  law. 

I  also  want  to  say  a  few  words  for 
some  forgotten  people,  and  they  are  very 
important  people  in  connection  with  the 
safety  of  you  and  me,  and  all  Americans. 
I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
members  of  fee  various  police  depart- 
ments throughout  fee  coimtry. 

We  do  not  hear  too  much  about  feem. 
They  are  called  names  by  some  who  wsmt 
to  use  insulting  references  about  them, 
and  to  downgrade  feem.  I  can  remember 
when  I  was  a  kid  we  called  feem  "cops," 
but  this  was  not  a  derisive  reference. 
Most  of  fee  police  officers  I  knew,  when 
they  caught  some  of  us  stealing  a  ride 
on  a  streetcar,  would  give  us  a  good,  swift 
kick  where  we  felt  it.  And  this  we  pre- 
ferred, rafeer  than  have  feem  report  fee 
incident  to  our  parents,  because  feen  we 
would  get  a  more  severe  punishment  at 
home. 

I  also  remember  as  a  kid  feat  police 
officers  were  Judges  in  fee  first  in- 
stance— as  feey  are  today.  The  role  of  a 
police  officer  is  more  fean  enforcing  fee 
law. 

In  a  sense  he  is  a  Judge  in  fee  first  in- 
stance, if  somebody  commits  a  misde- 
meanor which  may  not  be  seriotis,  of 
whefeer  to  report  it  to  his  parents  and 
let  feem  know  or  bring  feem  Into  court 
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where  the  youngster  might  get  i.  record 
which  he  will  carry  throughout  his  life. 
So  the  role  of  a  police  officer  is  more 
than  that  of  wearing  a  uniform  and  en- 
forcing the  law. 

Where  would  we  be  withou;  than? 
If  we  did  not  have  police  enfcrcement 
agencies  and  police  officers,  the; «  would 
be  chaos.  In  every  hamlet  and  In  every 
city  and  in  every  part  of  our  country. 

I  think  if  public  officials  wou  d  speak 
up  more  in  support  of  our  p<llce  de- 
partments, it  would  stimulate  them  to 
carry  out  their  duties  and  to  enforce 
the  law.  I  cannot  conceive  of  inything 
that  is  more  discouraging  to  i  police 
ofBcer  or  to  the  police  department  than 
a  situation  where  one  who  enforces  the 
law  immediately  becomes  the  d(  f endant 
and  is  charged  with  police  bruality  or 
some  other  charge. 

So  it  is  my  purpose  today  to  say  a 
few  words  for  the  man  who  w>ars  the 
uniform  None  of  us  is  perfect — ind  cer- 
tainly they  are  not  perfect.  But  their 
devotion  to  duty  is  about  as  neai  ■  perfect 
as  any  human  agency  can  be— remem- 
bering the  tens  and  tens  of  thou  sands  of 
police  officers  and  other  enforcement 
officers  who  work  on  the  Pedert  1,  State, 
and  local  levels. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  thai  there  is 
widespread  fear  throughout  the  country 
because  of  crime.  That  fear  l!  In  the 
minds  of  our  womenfolk  and  raturally 
and  properly  so.  When  our  womenfolk 
are  in  fear  that  fear  is  transmitt(  <i  to  our 
loved  ones,  our  wives  and  chidren,  if 
one  is  blessed  with  children. 

I  know  every  morning  when  I  leave 
the  hotel,  I  say  to  Mrs.  McCormack. 
"Mother,  put  the  double  lock  on  the 
door."  I  do  not  like  to  say  that  Then  I 
say,  "Do  not  open  the  door  unless  you 
know  it  is  the  voice  of  some<  ne  who 
might  be  knocking,"  like  one  of  he  boys 
who  has  been  working  there  f  >r  years 
and  who  has  become  sort  of  a  member 
of  the  family. 

So  we  are  dealing  with  tha;  fear- 
widespread  fear.  Such  wldespn  ad  fear 
can  bring  about  mass  frustraticn.  Mass 
frustration  can  be  harmful  to  he  very 
Institutions  of  our  Government.  Ne  have 
seen  it  happen  in  other  countres. 

I  think  some  of  us  should  say  a  good 
word  for  the  man  who  wears  tt  e  police 
uniform — this  is  the  right  and  c  instruc- 
tive thing  to  do  and  we  should  ei  courage 
It.  I  think  if  people  in  public  liie  would 
let  It  be  known  that  they  are  toing  to 
enforce  the  law  and  want  the  law  en- 
forced and  then  back  up  the  police  offi- 
cers, it  would  have  a  tendency  t )  reduce 
crime. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  Speaker 
of  the  House,  about  3  or  4  years  ai  [o,  there 
was  a  mass  march  where  they  we  re  going 
to  come  up  on  the  Hill.  These  liere  not 
people  acting  emotionally — these  were 
people  with  trained  minds — cold  and  cal- 
culating minds.  They  were  going  to 
march  up  to  Capitol  Hill  in  Waj  hington 
from  all  over  the  coimtry.  They  Y  ad  their 
battle  plans  prepared.  They  we'e  going 
to  march  up  the  Hill  and  take  over  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  were 
called  the  "Unrepresented  Congress" — 
they  always  have  a  high  soundir  °  name. 
They  were  going  to  take  over  tdis  very 
Chamber.  If  they  had  taken  it  o^  er,  even 
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if  they  took  it  over  for  a  minute,  they 
would  be  taking  over  a  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  wish  their  plans  had  been  for  the 
Senate,  then  it  would  not  have  directly 
been  my  job  as  Speaker  but  it  would  have 
been  the  job  of  the  Vice  President  or  of 
the  leadership  over  there,  to  cope  with 
that  problem.  But  it  was  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  had  several  meetings 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  and  other  leaders. 

They  included  the  Attorney  General, 
representatives  of  the  FBI,  representa- 
tives of  the  Metropolitan  Police  and  our 
own  police.  I  gave  the  Chief  of  Police 
three  instructions  and  they  stand  today. 
They  will  stand  until  I  leave  as  the 
Speaker: 

First,  I  shall  not  stand  for  defiance  of 
the  law; 

Second,  I  expect  the  police  to  enforce 
the  law: 

Third,  and  most  important,  I  will  back 
you  up. 

Those  are  the  instructions  that  I  gave 
on  that  occasion,  and  those  are  the  in- 
structions that  the  Chief  of  Police  of  our 
Police  Department  have  to  this  very  min- 
ute, so  far  as  I  am  concerned  as  Speaker, 
and  I  apologize  to  no  one.  When  we  have 
a  breakdown  of  law  tyranny  starts; 
there  is  a  direct  attack  upon  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Government  that  we  love 
and  that  we  believe  in. 

So  today  I  am  thinking  of  those  thou- 
sands of  men  who  have  wives,  families, 
and  children.  When  they  are  murdered, 
their  wives  and  children  suffer  keenly 
the  anguish  of  the  death  of  a  loved  one. 
Today,  talking  extemporaneously,  I 
want  to  say  a  fev%-  words  for  the  police 
and  the  enforcement  agencies  of  our 
Government,  Federal,  State,  and  local, 
with  the  hope  that  public  officials  wUl 
back  them  up  when  they  enforce  the 
law  and  not  put  the  police  officer  in  the 
position  of  feeling  that  he  is  the  de- 
fendant instead  of  the  man  who  Is 
arrested. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  17825,  the  bUl  developed  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

You  can  readily  appreciate  my  con- 
cern and  interest  in  this  legislation,  for 
I  am  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Newark, 
N.J.,  which  unhappily  was  listed  by  the 
FBI  in  the  crime  index  of  cities  with 
populations  of  over  250,000  as  first. 

In  developing  the  C^nnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  2  years  ago, 
we  fully  recognized  that  the  crimes 
which  most  concern  all  Americans  are 
local  in  nature  and  properly  the  respon- 
sibility of  local  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Homicide,  robbery,  rape,  aggravated 
assault — these  constitute  an  insidious 
menace  that  spreads  throiigh  every 
street  and  every  alley  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, forcing  people  to  determine  their 
activities  not  by  choice  or  desirability 
but  by  fear.  They  have,  in  effect,  se- 
verely limited  the  lives  of  our  citizens, 
and  particularly  those  who  live  in  the 


urban  areas,  where  tlie  threat  of  crime 
is  greatest. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  was  established  to  provide 
desperately  needed  financial  assistance 
to  aid  local  and  State  police  in  carrying 
out  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice programs  to  bring  under  control  the 
street  crime  which  is  of  such  immediate 
and  terrifying  concern  to  us  all. 

The  beginiungs  made  so  far  have  been 
impressive. 

In  New  Jersey,  with  the  small  amount 
of  action  grant  money — $860,000 — made 
available  last  year  some  very  worthwhile 
programs  were  undertaken,  including 
one  that  took  a  narcotics  education  proj  - 
ect  directly  into  the  schools,  another 
that  sought  to  improve  the  response 
time  of  police  to  radioed  calls  and  one 
that  enabled  the  State  police  to  hold  a 
unique  school  on  organized  crime. 

A  large  sum  of  the  initial  year's  funds 
went  to  implement  the  "AL£RT"  System 
(Allied  Law  Enforcement  Radio  Tie),  a 
portable  radio  system  reserved  for  emer- 
gency use  and  operating  on  the  same 
frequency  regardless  of  location,  that 
implements  a  prime  recommendation  of 
three  special  commlssons:  the  1967 
President's  Crime  Commission,  the  1968 
Kerner  Commission  and  the  1968  Lilley 
Commission  in  New  Jersey.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  a  $100,000  discre- 
tionary grant  has  been  approved,  for  the 
12-month  period  beginniag  July  1,  1970, 
to  expand  the  project.  The  grant  will 
extend  this  emergency  communication 
system  to  eight  additional  sites,  an  ex- 
pansion which  is  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  changing  pattern  and  nature 
of  civil  disorders.  Also,  an  "ALEIRT" 
radio  system  coordinating  control  cen- 
ter will  be  developed  and  installed  in 
the  New  Jersey  State  Police  Division 
Headquarters. 

However,  with  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able 21  applications  had  to  be  denied. 

Thus,  it  is  imperative  that  we  approve 
this  legislation  to  increase  funds  for  use 
imder  the  act,  particularly  in  view  of 
projected  multiyear  plans  which  must 
be  submitted  by  the  States. 

This  legislation  is  also  urgently  needed 
to  make  law  enforcement  assistance 
more  directly  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
high  crime  areas  and  to  insure  more  lo- 
cal community  participation  in  the  plan- 
ning and  expenditure  of  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  areas  of  crime  which  need  assist- 
ance, and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  No.  5,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  is  now  holding  hearings  on 
proposals  to  deal  with  organized  crime. 

However,  overriding  all  problems  is 
the  menace  of  street  crime.  It  must  be 
eradicated  if  we  are  to  have  a  free  and 
safe  society  and  not  a  nation  of  terri- 
fied individuals  scuttling  in  fear  between 
work  and  home,  and  living  behind  locks 
and  bars. 

I  believe  the  bill  before  us  will  greatly 
improve  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  so  it  wUl  more  effec- 
tively and  expeditiously  provide  the  aid 
our  law  enforcement  officials  through- 
out the  country  most  desperately  re- 
quire, I  urge  its  imanimous  approval. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
commend  the  dean  of  the  New  Jersey 
delegation,  Mr.  Rodino,  for  his  remarks, 
and  I  want  to  add  my  voice  in  support 
of  this  bill.  Many  of  you  know  that  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  has  been  in  the 
newspapers  consistently  for  the  past  3 
or  4  months  on  matters  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity. They  are  beginning  to  clean  up 
some  sectors  that  have  needed  it  for  a 
number  of  years. 

They  are  beginning  to  clean  up  some 
sectors  that  have  needed  correction  for 
a  nimiber  of  years.  This  bill  would  be 
of  tremendous  assistance  to  New  Jersey. 
I  can  think  of  no  other  place  which  Is 
more  or  less  a  bedroom  for  a  criminal 
element  who  come  in  there  to  live  but 
who  ply  their  nefarious  trades  else- 
where in  addition  to  New  Jersey. 

This  is  not  a  true  New  Jersey  picture 
per  se,  because  many  of  the  people  who 
move  Into  our  State  and  who  have  come 
in  there  have  done  so  because  we  have 
been  unable  to  trace  their  previous  ac- 
tivities by  name  and  description  very 
rapidly,  but  we  do  have  that  situation 
staring  us  in  the  face. 

We  have  excellent  police  departments, 
in  fact,  some  of  the  finest  are  in  our 
cities,  but  they  have  been  handicapped, 
and  we  need  some  bloc  grants.  We  need 
all  the  support  we  can  get. 

When  New  Jersey  comes  to  face  the 
test  financially  and  we  look  at  the  situa- 
tion as  far  as  the  Federal  levies  are  con- 
cerned, we  must  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  New  Jersey  is  the  No.  1  con- 
tributor, and  we  pay  more  money  into 
the  Federal  Government  to  get  back  a 
Federal  dollar  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Nation. 

This  bill  will  mean  the  difference  in 
handling  the  criminal  element  properly, 
in  getting  better  training  for  our  police 
departments,  and  in  getting  better 
equipment  which  they  need  so  badly. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I  am  hopeful  it  will 
enable  us  to  get  the  support  we  need,  and 
perhaps  to  get  the  judiciary  to  work 
more  than  4  or  5  hours  a  day  for  more 
than  4  or  5  days  a  week,  so  ^ve  can  get 
our  backlog  cleaned  up. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  £is  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  comment  on 
the  bill,  I  want  in  behalf  of  the  police  of 
the  Nation,  having  represented  the 
policemen  as  I  have  been  nationwide  for 
a  number  of  years,  to  extend  my  heartfelt 
thanks  and  commendation  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  for  his  very  warm  and 
laudatory  and  pertinent  remarks. 

He  recounted  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred here  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  time 
when  there  W£is  a  threat  by  a  group  to 
unlawfully  take  over  possession  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  "spoke  to 
the  Chief  of  Police,  ordered  him  to  en- 
force the  law,  and  gave  him  th3  authority 
to  do  so.  Even  more  imoortant,  he  as- 
sured him  that  he  would  sustain  the  offi- 
cer In  his  actions.  That  element  of  trust 


and  support,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what 
has  been  lacking  over  the  last  sev- 
eral decades  throughout  this  coimtry. 
That  element  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
prime  cause  of  the  conditions  that  we 
find  today  in  our  Nation.  The  public  offi- 
cials of  the  Nation  have  abdicated  their 
responsibility — if  not  completely,  at  least 
they  permitted  an  erosion  of  their  re- 
sponsibility. Imperceptibly  but  inexor- 
ably, they  permitted  their  authority  to 
erode,  and  that  reflected  itself  on  the 
police.  The  police  today  find  themselves 
in  a  position  where  they  are  required  to 
enforce  the  law  from,  not  a  single  stand- 
ard, but  a  multistandard  base.  The  end 
result  is  confusion  in  the  ranks. 

What  makes  the  situation  even  more 
disastrous  is  that  there  is  confusion 
among  the  people.  We  had  a  perfect 
illustration  of  that  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  We  have  it  still  to  this  day.  I  am 
a  product  of  that  police  department, 
having  retired  after  23  years  of  service, 
and  I  am  proud  of  it  eis  any  policeman 
would  be,  but  I  know  the  conditions,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  viewed  it  over  the 
past  few  years  know  the  disaster  that 
has  resxjlted.  This  bill  would  provide  ad- 
ditional moneys,  but  moneys  are  but  a 
single  step  of  what  should  be  a  multi- 
faceted  approach  on  the  part  of  all  re- 
sponsible officios  in  authority. 

I  suggest  strongly  that  the  authorities 
look  to  their  responsibility  and  dis- 
charge it  properly.  They  are  wrong  in 
their  belief  that  making  concessions  or 
taking  backward  steps  or  relinquishing 
the  old  standards  will  help.  There  has 
been  fruitless  compromise  with  a  prin- 
ciple that  brooks  no  such  action. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  this  attitude 
is  a  fallacy;  they  believe  they  are  paying 
tribute  or  at  least  making  concessions  to 
the  minority  groups.  That  is  the  least  the 
minority  groups  wish.  They  want  law 
enforcement.  I  know  during  the  last 
presidential  campaign  there  was  vola- 
tile and  hostile  rhetoric  throughout  the 
country.  I  understood  it. 

I  understood  why  the  minority  groups 
resented  the  law  and  order  slogan — it 
was  only  beca^ise  it  assumed  an  evil  con- 
notation. Right  after  the  election,  and 
following  the  time  when  the  rhetoric 
subsided,  the  minority  groups  themselves 
vigorously  solicited  public  officials  for 
law  enforcement,  and  they,  themselves, 
assumed  vigilante  Jbsitlons  in  order  to 
provide  safety  in  Che  streets  for  their 
women  and  children. 

Yes,  it  was  in  the  very  heart  of  Har- 
lem, in  my  town.  And  that  is  only  a  sam- 
ple. In  my  judgment  it  is  t3T>ical  of  what 
is  occurring  all  across  the  Nation. 

One  can  go  to  Philadelphia,  where 
there  is  a  tremendous  police  commission- 
er, who  assumed  a  firm  position.  He  gave 
no  quarter.  Despite  the  fact  that  there 
was  great  resistance  at  the  outset,  with 
the  passage  of  time  and  the  display  of  a 
fair  and  equitable  enforcement  of  law, 
the  minority  groups  accepted  it  and  said, 
"This  man  is  fair;  he  is  firm  but  he  is 
fair." 

That  is  the  answer.  We  can  provide  all 
the  money  we  want  in  the  Congress,  but 
unless  that  money  is  properly  utilized, 
unless  the  public  officials  in  positions  of 
authority  assume  a  firm,  honest,  and 


forthright  position  and  commitment  to 
professional  law  enforcement,  the  money 
will  be  wasted. 

I  suggest  very  strongly  that  we  listen 
carefully  to  the  words  given  by  the 
Speaker  this  afternoon.  He  said  it  in  very 
simple  terms.  It  was  simply  stated,  but 
It  is  profound  in  its  results.  It  is  pro- 
found in  its  results. 

We  should  give  the  police  officers  the 
authority  and  the  support  that  they  de- 
serve, and  they  will  manifest  their  dedi- 
cation in  a  good,  honest  to  goodness  law 
enforcement  fashion,  witli  the  result  be- 
ing thp-t  the  people  of  the  Nation  will 
benefit. 

There  will  be  a  diminution  of  fear,  be- 
cause there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
respect  the  people  have  for  police  offi- 
cers— not  just  the  law  abiding,  but  also 
the  lawless.  There  will  be  a  rededication 
and  a  renewed  effort  on  the  basis  of  this 
knowledge,  which  will  only  naturally  re- 
sult in  more  productive  police  officers — 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  am  privileged  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  tiie 
House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  should  like  to 
make  another  observation. 

As  we  study  history  down  through  the 
ages,  we  find  that  eternal  effort  and 
struggle  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
government  of  laws  as  distinguished  from 
a  government  of  men.  Where  law  ceases, 
tyranny  starts;  there  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Whether  it  Is  in  my  office,  with  a  gang 
takeover,  or  In  this  Chamber,  In  a  town, 
in  a  city,  in  a  State,  in  a  college  or  uni- 
versity, or  in  the  Nation  it  is  the  same. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  those  who 
call  themselves  liberals — I  am  a  progres- 
sive, with  a  better  liberal-progressive 
record  than  most  of  the  liberals  and  as 
good  as  any  of  them — do  not  realize  that 
where  law  ceases  tsn-anny  starts.  That  is 
just  the  entire  opposite  of  what  mankind 
has  been  fightlrig  for  for  countless  gen- 
erations— for  centuries.  In  fact — ^the 
emancipation  from  absolutism  in  gov- 
ernment and  the  establishment  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  as  distinguished  from  a 
government  of  men. 

I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  said.  What  we  have  said  is 
fundamental.  It  goes  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  democratic  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment. 
■  Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  Weaker. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  type  of  law  en- 
forcement that  we  require  from  our 
police  officers  that  is  involved.  That  Is 
where  this  money  becomes  essential.  Po- 
lice officers  today  do  not  need  solely  po- 
lice trsdning  per  se  as  we  have  known  it. 
Today  they  need  a  new  perspective.  They 
have  it  in  many  places  throughout  the 
Nation,  but  there  should  be  a  greater 
emphasis  on  community  relationships,  on 
human  relationships  with  people. 

In  the  process  of  law  enfcrcement  and 
in  the  process  of  this  training  the  deep- 
rooted  prejudlcies  of  man  must  be 
eliminated. 

I  say  this  because  without  the  elimina- 
tion of  those  prejudices  there  is  the  fear 
that  they  will  manifest  themselves  xmder 
some  adverse  conditions.  That  is  where 
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we  have  the  difficulty  between  ^e  races 
and  the  difficulty  bet*-een  the  different 
ethnic  groups.  We  have  conditions  today 
In  the  city  of  New  York  that  point  this 
up.  We  have  Unity  Day  where  A  nericans 
of  Italian  origin  complain  about  alleged 
intimidation  and  harassment  aiid  group 
guilt  by  association.  They  sug|;est  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  policy.  I  went  there 
today  and  spoke  in  order  to  bring  this 
matter  into  focus,  because  in  lay  judg- 
ment it  is  not  a  matter  of  policy  any- 
where in  the  Nation  or  in  any  department 
within  the  Nation  but  is  just  a  matter  of 
human  failure  on  the  p«u:t  of  5ome  in- 
dividuals. I  know  administrators,  when 
they  leam  of  this,  proceed  with  discipli- 
nary action  or  try  to  correct  tlie  condi- 
tion in  some  manner  as  they  should.  But 
the  fact  is  that  this  exists.  Now,  whether 
it  be  against  Americans  of  Italian  origin, 
blacks,  Puerto  Ricans.  Irish,  Genmans,  or 
any  other  group  Is  not  the  poirjt.  If  It  is 
agsunst  any  individual,  it  is  wrong.  No 
police  department,  if  It  examines  itself 
closely,  can  absolve  itself  completely  of 
any  blame  for  these  practices.  They  are 
all  a  little  guilty.  But  it  is  not  t  s  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  but.  rather,  on  th((  basis  of 
an  individual's  conduct  and  mentality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  where  this 
money  should  be  spent — in  training, 
training,  because  without  deceilt  human 
relationships  then  ordinary  polifle  actions 
become  a  secondary  matter. 

We  are  living  now  in  the  age  of  civil 
rights — the  civil  rights  of  all  jeople  in 
every  field.  I  could  not  emphasiz  e  the  im- 
portance of  this  bill  today  any  n  lore  than 
this.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  provides 
enough,  but  I  believe  it  Is  a  st;p  in  the 
right  direction.  If  we  can  train  our  peo- 
ple philosophically  and  psychologically 
in  connection  with  their  respon>ibility  to 
their  fellow  men,  to  the  pec  pie  they 
supervise,  if  you  will,  and  whose  protec- 
tion they  are  charged  with,  if  y<  >u  can  do 
that  substantially,  then  we  irill  have 
made  a  great  stride  toward  orovidtng 
our  people  in  this  country  a  li;tle  more 
and  help  the  cities  in  some  mee  sure  with 
their  fiscal  diCBculties. 

<Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CalifomJa  fat  the 
request  of  Mr.  Celler)  was  g  ven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remark  >  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  one  of  the  cosp  onsors  of 
H.R  17825  which  continues  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Street*  Act  en- 
acted in  1968.  Judiciary  Subcpmmittee 
No.  5  held  extensive  hearings  oa  this  bill. 
Although  there  are  some  protisions  in 
the  legislation  which  I  wduld  like 
changed,  generally  it  is  a  good  pill  and  I 
intend  to  support  it.  I 

The  increasing  crime  rate  in  tne  United 
States  is  an  important  subject  and  an 
issue  that  must  be  faced  squsfely.  The 
increasing  crime  rate  is  a  menadmg  cloud 
darkening  the  Nation.  It  takes  many 
shapes,  has  many  causes,  and  will  re- 
quire many  solutions.  I  think  We  would 
agree  that  the  rate  of  increase  Is  intoler- 
able— that  it  must  be  reversed]  That  we 
cannot  accept  an  America  where  cities 
must  close  down  at  night  b^ause  of 
muggings,  housebreakings,  rapes,  rob- 
beries and  other  acts  of  violence.  It  is 
traditional  in  America  that  the  task  of 
controlling  crime  \b  the  responsibility  of 


local  and  State  goverrmients.  This  Is  the 
way  it  should  be.  Local  people  should  run 
their  own  affairs  wherever  it  is  possible 
and  this  most  emphatically  includes  run- 
ning the  police  departments  and  courts. 
There  is  a  Federal  role,  however,  and 
it  is  critically  significant.  The  Federal 
sector  provides  a  model  to  State  and  local 
police  and  courts.  Increasingly  and 
rightly  so,  more  money  is  going  to  the  50 
States  to  help  local  governments  beef 
up  their  police  departments,  courts  smd 
correctional  systems. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1968  was  a  giant  step  forward  in  the  Na- 
tion's fight  against  crime.  In  the  2  years 
since  the  act  was  signed  into  law.  Federal 
anticrime  expenditures  have  doubled.  It 
is  estimated  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  $1,257  billion  on  crime  control  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1971.  Some  41  percent  of 
that  will  go  to  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions, compared  with  16  percent  in  fiscal 
1969.  By  any  standard,  that  is  a  very 
substantial  commitment  to  local  crime- 
fighting  efforts  and  undoubtedly  a  wel- 
come relief  to  local  jurisdictions  caught 
in  the  bind  between  burgeoning  crime 
statistics  and  voter  resistance  to  prop- 
erty tax  increases.  But  the  important 
thing  is  not  the  dollars  involved  so  much 
as  the  recognition  and  accepttmce  of 
Federal  responsibility  for  helping  to  make 
our  streets  safe  for  all  citizens.  Tradi- 
tionally, this  has  been  a  local  responsi- 
bility, but  it  is  obvious  that  local  Jurisdic- 
tions can  no  longer  carry  the  burden 
alone  and  that  they  will  lose  groimd 
steadily  in  the  fight  against  crime  unless 
they  receive  more  Federal  help.  It  Is  a 
new  role  for  the  Federal  Government.  We 
are  sailing  in  uncharted  waters  and  must 
feel  our  way  cautiously.  We  have  made 
a  good  beginning.  The  bill  before  us  to- 
day takes  off  from  this  good  beginning 
and  deserves  support. 

Quick,  fair  criminal  justice,  rehabili- 
tation, elimination  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic causes  of  crime  and  adequate  law 
enforcement  are  the  cornerstones  of  the 
solution  to  crime  in  the  streets.  Of  all  the 
activities  within  the  process  of  criminal 
justice,  corrections  has  by  far  the  great- 
est potential  to  reduce  crime.  The  reason 
is  clear.  Probably  four-fifths  of  all  se- 
rious crime  Is  committed  by  repeaters, 
criminal  persons  convicted  before  by 
crime.  At  least  half  of  these  people  could 
have  been  rehabilitated  and  most  of  the 
others  kept  from  harm's  way.  But  we  fail 
to  even  try.  Ninety-five  percent  of  every 
dollar  that  we  spend  in  penology  is  for 
custody.  Five  cents  Is  for  rehabilitation 
and  crime  reduction.  We  manufacture 
crime  in  the  prisons  and  Jails  of  Amer- 
ica, Little  wonder  we  suffer  so  much 
crime. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  that  HJl.  17825 
increases  the  amount  for  correction,  pro- 
bation, and  parole  to  25  percent  of  the 
appropriated  funds.  At  present,  the  bnik 
of  the  funds  has  been  committed  to  en- 
forcement—crime laboratories,  equip- 
ment, automation,  and  so  forth.  It  should 
be  self-evident  that  this  use  of  funds  will 
provide  only  short-term  gains.  A  broader 
use  of  the  funds  Is  essential  if  long- 
lasting  restilts  are  to  be  achieved. 

Finally,  the  controversy  over  block 
grant  awards  to  the  States  continues. 


While  the  block  grant  concept  appears 
to  be  entrenched,  at  least  for  the  mo- 
ment, alternatives  should  be  considered. 
The  figures  of  the  A.CJ.R.  indicate  that 
many  urban  centers  with  disproportion- 
ately high  crime  indices,  are  not  receiv- 
ing a  proportionate  share  of  funds.  In 
California,  the  San  Francisco  bay  area 
cities  of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  re- 
ceived only  23.4  and  15  percent,  re- 
spectively, of  the  fiscal  year  1969  fimds 
they  would  have  gotten  if  funds  had  been 
distributed  according  to  crime  index, 
while  Los  Angeles  received  122.1  percent 
of  the  amount  by  crime  index.  The  dis- 
tribution of  fimds  In  California  was 
patently  \mfalr  and  needs  a  close  re- 
examination. If  the  block  grant  concept 
was  responsible  for  this  malapportion- 
ment, it  should  be  carefully  reexamined. 

Another  weak  point  of  the  block  grant 
approEich  to  funding  Is  the  proportion  of 
funds  that  went  to  nonurban  areas. 
Crime  in  the  streets  is  predominantly, 
overwhelmingly  an  urban  problem  and 
If  the  act  falls  to  acknowledge  this  fact 
it  Ls  in  serious  need  of  amendment. 

Crime  Is  a  stubborn  problem.  There  Is 
no  easy  or  cheap  way,  no  tough  talk,  no 
repressive  action  that  will  cause  it  to 
vanish.  Crime  tarnishes  the  quality  of 
life  in  America  today. 

H.R.  17825  Is  a  major  step  in  the  right 
direction  but  it  Is  not  enough.  It  will 
take  strong  leadership  on  a  national 
scale,  determined  efforts  and  vast  re- 
sources to  reduce  crime.  We  must  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  this  aim. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from    Oklahoma    (Mr.    Ed- 

MOiroSON). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chsdrman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
bill.  I  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  tmd 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
thoughtful  and  constructive  Improve- 
ments that  have  been  added  by  this  legis- 
lation to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

I  believe  that  the  1968  act  undoubtedly 
was  a  milestone  in  the  development  of 
effective  law  enforcement  in  this  coun- 
try. I  believe  the  additions  that  have  been 
made  in  this  bill  represent  a  very  sig- 
nificant additional  forward  step  In  this 
critical  area.  I  particularly  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  committee  is  now 
making  the  requirement  that  State  plans 
must  provide  for  the  allocation  of  an 
adequate  share  of  assistance  to  deal  with 
law  enforcement  problems  In  all  areas  of 
high  crime  incidence.  I  think  this  is  an 
improvemeut  that  Is  very  helpful  in  con- 
nsctlon  with  State  plarmlng  for  law  en- 
forcement. I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  committee  is  continuing  to  empha- 
size through  its  legislation  the  im- 
portance of  training  and  of  the  availa- 
bility of  training  to  the  officer  out  in  the 
precincts  and  across  the  country,  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  the  National  Police 
Academy  operated  by  the  FBI  Is  a  great 
Institution,  but  it  has  always  been  ex- 
tremely limited  in  the  number  of  officers 
able  to  take  advantage  of  It  and  able  to 
benefit  from  it.  It  has  simply  not  been 
able  numerically  to  do  the  job  of  training 
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that  is  needed  across  this  country  if  we 
are  going  to  have  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. I  think  that  this  bill  Is  a  step  fur- 
ther in  that  direction,  and  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  committee  again  for  a 
fine  piece  of  work  and  express  my  full 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor). 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  which 
is  designed  to  sisslst  In  providing  better 
law  enforcement  by  increasing  Federal 
appropriations  for  training  and  equipping 
police  departments,  sheriff's  depart- 
ments, and  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  our  Nation.  It  should  assist  States 
and  local  imits  of  government  in  control- 
ling crime  and  violence  and  improving 
the  quality  of  criminal  justice. 

We  do  not  want  a  Federal  police  de- 
partment. Hitler  had  one.  We  see  danger 
In  it;  but  this  aid  to  the  States,  counties, 
and  cities  Is  badly  needed.  A  section  in 
a  recent  questionnaire  that  I  sent  to  my 
constituency  permitted  them  to  recom- 
mend more,  less,  or  the  same  spending 
for  various  purposes.  In  response,  most 
people  recommended  spending  more 
money  for  crime  control. 

I  desire  to  commend  the  Speaker  on 
his  challenging  statement  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  agree  with  him  that  the  public 
should  back  up  our  officers  when  they 
are  trying  to  enforce  the  law.  Part  of  the 
trouble  today  is  the  officers  are  not  get- 
ting the  support  that  they  deserve  and 
too  often  the  officer  rather  than  the  crim- 
inal finds  himself  on  trisd. 

In  my  home  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  In  most  other  States,  an  officer  Is 
legally  justified  In  using  such  force  as 
is  necessary — even  to  tsiking  a  life — in 
order  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a 
felony  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a 
felon.  If  the  officer  is  doing  his  duty,  he 
is  supported  by  most  of  the  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  here  in  Washington  if  an 
officer  has  to  take  a  life  even  to  save  his 
own  while  doing  his  duty  he  Is  suspended 
and  put  on  trial  and  condemned  by  the 
press.  Nothing  could  be  more  demoraliz- 
ing to  law  enforcement. 

Officers  need  to  be  better  trained  and 
this  legislation  should  help.  They  need  to 
be  better  equipped  and,  again,  this  legis- 
lation should  be  helpful.  And.  they  need 
to  be  better  supported  by  all  citizens. 

Our  people  are  fed  up  with  crime  and 
disorder.  They  are  demanding  effective 
action  to  restore  law  and  order  to  our 
streets  and  homes.  It  Is  time  for  sMneone 
to  speak  out  for  the  rights  of  the  major- 
ity who  obey  the  law,  work,  and  pay 
taxes  to  provide  a  better  way  of  life  for 
those  less  fortunate.  We  cannot  continue 
with  crime  outstripping  the  population 
growth  by  11  to  1. 

If  today's  riots  and  law  violations  con- 
tinue and  become  worse,  those  who  are 
demanding  imrestrained  freedom  will 
find  that  they  have  lost  all  freedom 
for  themselves  and  for  other  citizens  as 
our  democracy  will  be  replaced  by  mar- 
tial law  In  our  cities  and  curfe^^-s  will  be 
Imposed  in  cities  across  the  Nation.  Two 
years  ago  Eric  Sevareld  said  in  a  TV  edi- 
torial: 


History  Is  pretty  c«rt»ln  that  any  given 
oommunlty  wlU  prefer  tyranny  to  anarchy 
if  It  com^  to  that  choice  because  In  a  8ta.t« 
of  anarchy  everyone  Is  helpless. 

The  criminal  has  long  received  all  the 
protection  to  which  he  is  entitled  under 
the  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
seen  to  that.  Now  Is  the  time  to  protect 
the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     York      (Mr. 

SCHEUER)  , 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
add  my  voice  to  my  colleagues  who  have 
commended  this  committee  for  a  splen- 
did Job  well  done. 

In  our  Nation  today  the  concern  of 
our  citizens  for  their  bodily  safety.  In 
their  homes.  In  their  apartment  house 
lobbies,  or  on  the  streets,  even  on  some 
of  the  main  thoroughfares,  is  a  debilitat- 
ing and  corrupting  factor  that  cuts 
through  all  income  levels,  all  racial  and 
ethnic  groups.  It  is  a  corrosive  element 
in  our  society  this  fear  of  bodily  safety. 
This  bill  meets  the  problem  intelli- 
gently, thoughtfully  and,  while  perhaps, 
with  not  the  volume  of  resources  that 
many  of  us  would  like,  it  is  still  never- 
theless a  good,  solid  step  forward. 

I  believe  it  is  a  very  healthy  thing  that 
this  Congress  is  united  in  support  of  this 
bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  3  or  4  years  ago  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory) 
and  I  Joined  in  sponsoring  the  National 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice.  It  Is  my  opinon  that  Bob 
McClory  can  feel  proud,  as  I  do,  of  the 
fine  work  that  that  institution  has  done. 
I  had  an  amendment  prepared  that  I 
was  planning  to  present  to  this  House 
that  would  have  given  the  National  In- 
stitute  4   percent   of   all   LEAA   funds 
which  would  have  given  them  a  dollar 
fimding  of  approximately  what  the  At- 
torney General  requested  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Judiciary  and 
Appropriations  Committees.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)   also 
had  another   amendment  about  which 
some  of  us  had  reservations  that  would 
have  transferred  the  institute  from  LEAA 
into  the  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral.  Because   of    his    fine   statesman- 
ship in  deferring  action  on  his  amend- 
ment, I  am  going  to  defer  action  on  mine, 
respecting  his  view  that  all  minor  ele- 
ments of  discord  should  be  removed  from 
our  consideration  of  this  legislation  to- 
day,   and  that  it  be   considered   on   a 
totally  nonpsu-tisan  basis  as  an  indication 
that  this  Congress  can  stand  firmly  be- 
hind this  first-class  piece  of  legislation 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  and  his 
hard-working  committee  members  have 
brought  forth. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  share  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  the  view  that  the 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
should  get  better  recognition  and  that 
they  should  receive  appropriations  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  have  heretofore 
been  accorded.  Therefore,  1  shall  be  very 


glad  to  assist  the  gentleman— I  know  the 
gentleman  Is  of  like  mind — in  getting 
funds  sufficient  for  the  effective  carrying 
out  of  the  purpose  of  that  institute. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  honored  colleague. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  generous 
remarks,  his  very  constructive  sugges- 
tions, and  his  cooperation  throughout  the 
history  of  this  legislation  in  helping  to 
establish  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice.  I 
share  with  the  gentleman  his  thoughts 
as  to  the  shortcomings  which  the  Na- 
tional Institute  has  shown,  including  the 
current  difficulties  it  is  having  with  re- 
spect to  adequate  fimding.  I  think  there 
are  two  basic  problems  that  confront  the 
National  Institute.  It  should  have  greater 
stature  and  perhaps  greater  autonomy 
and  professional  status.  Second,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  should  have  adequate 
funds  to  carry  out  its  primary  objectives, 
principally  in  the  area  of  research  and 
development  in  all  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  problems  of  crime  In  America,  and 
in  handling  the  fvmdamental  responsi- 
biUty  with  respect  to  training  in  the  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  training  of  law  en- 
forcement members  and  related  disci- 
plines with  regard  to  the  problems  of 
crime. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  siAJect  of  ap- 
propriations can  be  ironed  out  during 
this  session,  and  that  either  in  this  ses- 
sion or  in  future  sessions  that  the  full 
status  and  the  full  realization  of  the 
responsibilities  and  aspirations  of  the 
National  Institute  can  be  obtained. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  initiative,  for  his  support, 
and  for  his  constructive  work  in  behalf 
of  this  concept. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  Chadrman,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize the  point  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  made,  and  the 
chairman  made.  In  regard  to  spending 
more  money  on  law  enforcement.  The 
important  goal  toward  which  we  must 
strive  is  not  just  to  spend  more  money 
on  law  enforcement — not  Just 'to  add 
larger  gobs  of  the  same  medicine  to  cure 
an  illness  that  does  not  respond  satisfac- 
torily to  our  current  cures.  The  real  an- 
swer must  be  to  ^)end  more  money  more 
wisely,  more  effectively,  and  with  more 
Insight,  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Biagci)  ,  spDke  about  the  need 
for  better  police-community  relations. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  thinking  before  we  know  exactly 
how  to  produce  these  better  police-com- 
munity relations.  Some  of  the  things  that 
we  have  done  In  the  past  are  quite  in- 
sufficient to  today's  needs.  The  business 
of  buying  ice  cre«un  cones  for  the  kids. 
or  a  boat  ride  up  the  river,  or  a  regular 
Saturday  afternoon  ball  game,  the  tradi- 
tional police  athletic  league  activities, 
beneficial  as  they  are  and  constructive  as 
they  are,  fall  far  short  of  the  need  to 
devise  sensitive  and  relevant  programs 
to  bring  the  police  into  a  better  relation- 
ship with  the  commimities  which  they 
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are  supposed  to  serve,  and  in(  leed  which 
they  want  to  serve. 

And  I  agree  totally  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Biaggi)  that  there 
is  no  iHDlicy,  there  is  no  conser  sus  among 
the  400,000  law  enforcement  jrofesslon- 
als  of  America,  that  there  is  i  >ny  partic- 
ular group  or  element  in  our  ^lety  who 
they  do  not  feel  as  concerned  about  as 
other  groups. 

In  our  cities,  specifically,  w ;  are  going 
to  have  to  do  things  different  y  so  far  as 
recruitment  of  police  profesiionals  are 
concerned,  so  far  as  extending  the  ladder 
of  opportunity  to  engage  in  lolice  work 
down  into  the  communities,  particularly 
the  low-income  and  the  minbrity  com- 
munities— we  are  going  to  have  to  de- 
vise means  of  creating  in  the  police 
training  programs  sufficient  bpportimi- 
ties  for  on-the-job  training,  promotion 
and  advancement  for  those  w  lo  want  to 
go  into  law  enforcement  actvitles,  and 
make  a  career  out  of  law  etforcement. 
initially  with  less  than  full  professional 
skills. 

We  ma?t  make  advances  in  em- 
ploying neighborhood  people  ib  jobs  they 
can  usefully  perform,  as  many  cities 
have  already  done.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
cities  that  have  the  best  police-commu- 
nity relations  are  those  cities  which  have 
succeeded  in  integrating  minirity  group 
members,  both  into  our  law  etforcement 
professional  ranks  and  into  <iur  civilian 
law  enforcement  personnel,  ip.  the  sta- 
tion house,  and  on  traffic,  ticketing,  and 
non-crime-flghting  activities  [inside  and 
outside  of  the  police  station. 

In  Los  Angeles  at  the  present  time,  for 
example,  no  police  professional  is  in- 
volved in  a  station  house  In]  any  chore 
that  does  not  involve  the  command  func- 
tion. In  that  city  a  station  ho^se  job  that 
involves  answering  a  telephone,  taking 
fingerprints,  keeping  files,  typewriting 
and  the  like  is  carried  on  bM  neighbor- 
hood residents,  many  of  whom  are  black 
or  Mexican-American.  | 

Likewise  on  the  streets  in  ijos  Angeles, 
no  police  professional  is  Involted  in  traf- 
fic work.  No  police  professional  is  involved 
in  parking  ticketing.  Both  of  t^ese  chores 
that  do  not  involve  crime  figWting  on  the 
streets,  and  in  the  station  house  are 
largely  given  over  to  parai  rofessional 
employees  from  the  nelghborl  lood.  Great 
strides  have  been  made  in  imi  iroving  po- 
lice-community relations,  wlien  neigh- 
borhood residents — many  min  ority  ?roup 
members — can  be  seen  by  their  neighbors 
to  be  filling  meaningful  jobs  Ih  the  crim- 
inal justice  system. 

One  of  the  last  concerns  is  that 
of  police  hardware,  systems  and  tech- 
niques. We  have  failed  misen  ibly  in  this 
country  to  apply  the  exi  raordinary 
benefits  of  science  and  tec  inology  to 
our  police  work. 

We  have  done  it  In  other  areas.  We 
have  done  it  for  our  space  effo  -t.  We  have 
done  it  for  our  military  and  wi  i  have  done 
it  for  our  industry.  But  it  is  extraordi- 
nary to  me  that  we  have  done  so  little  to 
give  the  police  special  assistance  to  help 
them  to  carry  on  their  work. 

Only  a  couple  of  weeks  rgo  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  in  flghtini  for  larger 
funds  for  the  Institute,  I  described  in  a 
colloquy   with   another   colleague   from 


New  York  the  need  for  better  police 
transportation.  I  stated  that,  while  we 
had  dozens  and  dozens  of  special  pur- 
pose vehicles  for  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and 
Army,  what  we  give  to  the  police  to  per- 
form their  exacting  and  anxiety-ridden 
duties  was  a  family  car  with  a  search- 
light on  top,  a  two-way  radio  and  maybe 
in  some  cases  a  shotgim  rack  in  the  back. 
I  described  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
how  three  or  four  punks  or  hoods  could 
surround  a  poUce  car  and  could  im- 
mobilize it  with  an  ice  pick,  could  set  it 
on  fire  with  a  quart  of  kerosene  or  gaso- 
line, and  could  bash  in  the  windshield 
or  the  windows  with  a  baseball  bat  and 
leave  these  police  professionals  totally 
vulnerable  to  an  angry  mob. 

Here  not  a  week  later  what  I  suggested 
became  the  appalling  truth  as  it  was 
reported  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  25,  which  described 
an  occasion  that  took  place  in  an  up- 
state college  in  New  York. 

This  was  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  25 : 

At  one  point,  the  Ontario  Ck)unty  Sheriff 
reported,  the  students  surrounded  three  po- 
Uce cars  and  trapped  the  policemen  Inside 
while  they  sheared  off  radio  antennas,  de- 
flated tires  and  smashed  hoods,  rools  and 
mirrors  on  the  vehicles. 

So,  even  forgetting  the  very  valid 
points  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  BiaggD  made  about 
the  lucent  need  to  improve  police-com- 
munity relations — and  even  forgetting 
the  highly  desirable  priority  that  this  bill 
places  on  producing  better  rehabilitation 
and  correctional  systems — and  turning 
just  to  hardware,  to  police  communica- 
tions and  police  transportation,  to  al- 
ternatives to  the  policeman's  lethal 
weapons,  to  better  means  of  identifica- 
tion such  as  unique  blood  prints,  imique 
antibody  prints,  imique  fingerprints  and 
voice  prints,  to  the  application  of  the 
computer  to  the  law  enforcement  proc- 
ess, to  the  instantaneous  identification 
of  fingerprints,  and  to  the  trial  process — 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  even  begom 
to  scratch  the  surface. 

So  I  hope  in  the  years  to  come,  as  the 
National  Institute  begins  to  provide  some 
fallout  from  the  initial  year  or  two  of 
research  and  development  which  is  being 
carried  on  now,  that  our  colleagues  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  will  realize 
that  the  problem  of  crime  in  the  streets 
in  America  cannot  simply  be  solved  by 
providing  vastly  more  of  the  same,  but 
that  we  must  \ise  our  experience,  our 
science  and  our  technology ;  yes.  the  pro- 
fessors in  our  universities,  the  techni- 
cians in  our  space  age  industries,  the 
police  professionals  in  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies — all  of  them  working  in 
concert,  to  produce  systems  that  are 
more  scientific,  more  sophisticated,  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  400,000 
devoted  and  dedicated  p>olice  profession- 
als in  our  Nation  who  are  trying  des- 
perately to  enable  lis  to  walk  our  streets 
safely. 

In  the  meantime,  this  bill  constitutes 
an  excellent  step  forward,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  across  party  Unes  to  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  17825.  This  is  one  way 
in  which  we  can  assist  the  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  not  only  in  up- 
grading their  equipment  but  also  in 
training  their  men  in  law  enforcement. 
Everyone  recognizes  the  need  today  to 
combat  crime  at  all  levels.  Certainly  we 
do  not  want  a  Fedeml  law  enforcement 
agency,  but  we  want  to  help  our  local 
and  State  law  enforcement  agencies  wage 
an  effective  war  on  crime  and  to  truly 
make  our  streets  safe  for  the  law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  what  the 
distinguished  Speaker  and  other  Mem- 
bers have  said  here  this  afternoon  about 
the  importance  of  the  police  officer  and 
the  importance  of  law  enforcement,  to 
all  of  which  I  thoroughly  subscribe. 

I  would  also  like  briefly  to  call  atten- 
tion to  another  provision  of  the  bill  which 
I  think  has  received  little  attention  in 
the  debate  this  afternoon,  and  that  is 
the  provision  that  grants  may  be  made 
to  a  State  plaiming  agency  if  there  is 
incorporated  in  the  State's  plan  a  com- 
prehensive statewide  program  for  the 
improvement  of  correctional  programs 
and  practices  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  accompanying  provision  that — 

Not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  this  measiire  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  corrections.  In- 
cluding probation  and  parole. 

These  provisions  make  this  a  forward- 
looking  measure  because  thereby  it  goes 
to  both  of  the  important  phases  of  the 
problem :  detection  of  crime  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
importance  of  rehabilitation  and  correc- 
tion on  the  other. 

It  so  happens  that  I  have  had  a  certain 
amount  of  exposure  to  the  criminal  law, 
both  as  a  prosecuting  attorney  and  as  a 
defense  counsel.  I  became  convinced 
through  that  experience  that  much  of  the 
time  we  are  not  really  doing  anything 
except  removing  people  from  circulation, 
which  in  certain  Instances  may  have  a 
limited  virtue.  But  that  is  temporary.  We 
are  not  getting  at  the  real  causes  and 
roots  of  the  evil.  Most  of  these  folks  whom 
we  remove  from  circulation  get  back  on 
the  street,  and  the  problem  remains 
with  us. 

I  was  a  vigorous  prosecutor  when  I  was 
prosecuting  as  a  young  man,  but  I  some- 
times wondered  what  I  was  accomplish- 
ing. When  I  became  more  associated  with 
the  defense,  particularly  In  the  csise  of 
the  defense  of  a  young  man  or  a  person 
without  a  criminal  record.  I  was  often 
encouraged  in  my  defense  by  the  fact 
that  I  knew  that  If  he  were  convicted,  we 
would  not  do  him  or  society  any  good. 

One  of  the  things  I  like  about  this  bill 
Is  that  It  provides  that  under  the  pro- 
grams which  qualify,  persormel  stand- 
ards and  programs  of  the  institutions 
and  facilities  must  reflect  advanced  prac- 
tices, and  that  the  States  must  improve 
recruiting  organization,  training,  and 
education  of  personnel  In  correctional 
activities,  including  probation,  parole, 
and  rehabilitation. 
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These  provisions  form  the  second  and 
equally  important  half  of  the  crime  and 
safe  streets  program.  While  my  philos- 
ophy is  such  that  I  am  always  skeptical 
about  what  can  be  accomplished  through 
legislation,  nevertheless,  if  we  could 
spend  some  money  and  really  do  some 
good  to  give  serious  scientific  study  to 
correction  and  probation  and  parole  and 
to  improvement  of  our  very,  very,  very 
unsatisfactory  penal  institutions  In  our 
States,  which  institutions  are  really 
schools  for  crime  and  disorder;  if  we 
could  do  that  under  this  bill,  and  make 
even  a  little  progress  toward  that  goal, 
the  measure  woull  be  highly  worthwhile. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio   (Mr.  Devike). 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  so 
often  been  said,  ours  is  a  society  of  laws 
and  not  of  men. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  and  also  our  distin- 
guished Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCormack).  for 
their  remarks  in  this  general  field  of  the 
necessity  for  urgent  support  of  the  law 
enforcement  side  of  the  ledger. 

We  must  have  an  orderly  society, 
otherwise  we  are  going  to  have  tyranny 
or  anarchy  or  chaos  In  this  Nation.  We 
have  certain  guidelines  within  which  to 
govern  ourselves  as  citizens  in  this  coun- 
try. Let  us  go  clear  back  to  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  some  of  the  Members  will  re- 
member the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus 
wherein  we  will  find  what  is  knowm  as 
the  Ten  Commandments,  wherein  it  is 
enumerated:  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou 
Shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  covet."  and 
so  forth. 

These  are  basic  laws  of  society,  as  a 
framew^ork  within  which  we  must  con- 
duct ourselves,  so  as  not  to  encroach  upon 
the  rights  of  others.  Law  enforcement 
people  are  merely  the  tools  to  insure  that 
these  rights  are  not  violated.  We  in  the 
Congress  pass  Federal  laws,  the  States 
pass  State  laws,  and  the  city  councils 
pass  ordinances,  and  all  are  peissed  as 
a  framework  within  which  society  can 
exist. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  know  I  have 
been  a  college  football  official  for  nearly 
25  years.  In  that  capacity — and  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  football  feuis  who 
know  this — if  a  halfback  is  nmning  down 
the  sideline  and  his  foot  just  touches  the 
sideline,  he  is  out  of  bounds,  and  the  ball 
is  dead,  and  it  stops  there. 

Whj'?  That  is  the  rule. 

On  the  other  hand  there  may  be  some 
baseball  fsms  who  know  that  if  a  batter 
hits  a  ball  down  the  baseline  and  It  hits 
the  chalk,  it  is  a  fair  ball,  and  it  con- 
tinues in  play.  Why?  That  is  the  rule. 

We  have  these  rules  as  a  framework 
for  our  society,  and  within  which  we  can 
live.  Some  of  our  college  students  are  dis- 
sidents and  say,  "Let  us  violate  the  law, 
and  let  us  not  agree."  Then  we  have  riots 
and  tyranny  and  chaos  and  anarchy. 
That  is  why  we  must  do  more  than  just 
enact  the  laws;  mere  enactment  will  not 
do  the  job. 

I  heard  one  reference  to  college  ad- 
ministrators, and  I  heard  it  said  that 
It  is  more  difficult  to  install  backbone  into 
a  college  administrator  or  into  a  judge 
than  it  is  to  do  a  heart  transplsmt  these 


days.  A  large  portion  of  our  problems 
come  through  some  of  our  courts  and 
some  at  the  highest  levels.  They  seem  to 
be  preoccupied  with  the  rights  of  the 
wrongdoers,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rights 
of  96  to  97  percent  of  the  hardworking 
law-abiding,  responsible  citizens  in  our 
society.  If  the  judges  would  have  some 
backbone  and  courage — or  guts.  If  you 
please — many  of  our  problems  would  be 
resolved.  Too  many  have  an  "uncle  do- 
gooder"  complex,  and  In  trying  to  create 
an  image  of  compassion  and  humani- 
tarianism,  turn  loose  vicious  criminals  to 
agtdn  and  again  prey  on  society. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt). 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairmsui,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  state- 
ment in  that  respect.  Insofar  as  the 
backbone  of  the  judiciary  Is  concerned, 
we  have  been  subjected  over  the  past 
several  years  to  a  new  trade,  where  the 
skyjackers  have  been  running  planes  at 
knife  or  gunpoint  into  Cuba.  Several 
weeks  ago  we  had  an  incident  where  one 
of  the  members  of  the  judiciary  saw  fit 
to  Impose  a  very  light  fine  and  prison 
sentence  upon  a  skyjacker,  only  2  years, 
and  then  make  some  ridiculous  remark 
that  it  should  be  suspended,  that  the 
poor  fellow  knew  not  what  he  did. 

The  contention  is  that  we  should  ex- 
tend mitigating  circumstances  to  this 
man  who  has  committed  a  criminal  £ict, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  law 
enforcement  people  worked  arduously  to 
nm  down  the  thing  and  that  many  peo- 
ple who  were  passengers  on  that  plane 
that  day  had  their  lives  placed  in 
jeopardy. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  hit  upon 
the  crux  of  the  matter.  It  is  that  the 
judiciary  is  not  supporting  law  enforce- 
ment and  meting  out  proper  punishment 
when  the  time  arises.  Pretty  soon  we  are 
going  to  get  to  the  ridiculous  posture  of 
handing  out  sacks  of  lollipops  to  kid- 
nappers or  to  people  who  commit  crimes 
with  guns. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

This  again  gets  back  to  the  very  pur- 
pose we  are  here  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today  on  this  law  enforcement 
act. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  reporting  this  bill  out. 
It  is  important  for  the  continuation  of 
our  orderly  society.  I  believe  it  will  con- 
tribute in  great  measure  to  the  training 
of  police  persormel  on  the  local  level, 
with  a  Federal  contribution  of  three- 
fourths  to  one-fourth  by  the  local  com- 
munities. 

We  must  build  respect  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  This  Is  one  measure  we 
can  use  to  implement  that  purpose. 

I  am  reminded  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Revolver  and  Athletic  Club  re- 
cently, in  response  to  epithets  put  on  law 
enforcement  officials,  calling  police  offi- 
cers "pigs."  has  turned  this  around.  They 
have  taken  the  letters  of  the  word  "pig" 
and  transposed  them  into  the  sign  of  the 
pig,  making  It  a  symbol  of  respect,  using 
the  initials  as  "Pride,  Integrity  and 
Outs." 
I  believe  that  applies  to  law-enforce- 


ment officials,  who  lay  their  lives  on  the 
line  every  day  to  protect  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  give  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  the  proper  tools  to 
do  this  very  difficult  and  unrewarding 
Job.  Let  us  pass  this  bill  witli  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl). 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  in  tiie 
District  of  Columbia,  so  far  as  the  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  offenders  is  concerned, 
the  greatest  single  need  we  have  is  for 
coordination  of  effort  In  the  existing 
agencies.  No  number  of  new  agencies, 
no  vast  input  of  millions  of  dollars  is 
going  to  replace  the  need  for  a  youth 
coordinating  council. 

We  have  20  or  30  groups  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  interested  in  young- 
sters, and  one  does  not  know  what  the 
others  sure  doing.  Frequently  there  are 
jealousies  among  the  agencies.  So  the 
children  still  fall  through  the  cracks. 
Fifty  or  sixty  percent  of  youthful  of- 
fenders become  criminals  at  adult  age. 

We  even  have  problems  in  respect  to 
helping  youngsters,  because  of  misplaced 
concern  for  civil  rights.  Let  me  give  an 
illustration.  If  we  are  going  to  help  a 
youngster  who  is  in  trouble,  all  those 
people  who  are  involving  in  trying  to  help 
him  have  to  have  at  their  disposal  the 
fullest  possible  information. 

Under  current  policy,  if  a  schoolchild 
gets  in  trouble  with  the  law,  the  police 
officer,  the  enforcement  agency,  cannot 
even  tell  the  schoolteacher,  who  spends 
6  or  8  hours  a  day  with  that  youngster, 
the  nature  of  the  violation  by  that 
youngster.  The  teacher  does  not  know 
about  the  fact  that  the  youngster  is  In 
trouble.  She  cannot  give  him  proper 
guidance. 

This  kind  of  an  emphasis  on  civil 
rights,  noble  as  the  motivation,  cannot 
help  that  youngster. 

We  need  a  coordination  of  these  ef- 
forts. We  need  a  complete  dissemination 
of  information  among  all  of  the  elements 
which  are  trying  to  help  that  youngster, 
or  he  will  not  be  helped,  no  matter  how 
many  more  agencies  we  create  and  no 
matter  how  much  more  money  we  pro- 
vide. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  for  their  excellent 
work  in  bringing  H.R.  17825  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  This  is  an  excellent  bill 
which  will  both  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  provide  protection  to  our  citizens  and 
which  will  strengthen  the  law  enforce- 
ment system  in  this  Nation. 

The  passage  of  the  Orgsmized  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  2  years  ago 
was  one  of  the  most  Important  steps  ever 
taken  by  the  Congress  in  asserting  our 
dedication  to  the  elimination  of  crime. 
The  act  was  doubly  wise  because  it  took 
into  consideration  the  reality  that  the 
control  of  crime  is  a  responsibility  of  lo- 
cal governments,  but  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  aid 
the  efforts  made  by  our  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

H.R.  17825  continues  to  recognize  that 
basic  fact.  It  recognizes  that  the  de- 
velopment of  strong  law  enforcement 
programs  at   all  levels  of  government 
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will  take  time.  It  recognizes  that  the 
criminal  tide  In  this  Nation  <^annot  be 
turned  around  overnight. 

Most  importantly,  however,  this  bill 
recognizes  that  we  must  do  nore,  that 
our  commitment  must  be  strengthened 
and  oiur  support  must  be  increased.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  comn^ittee  has 
recommended  considerably  increased 
funding  for  the  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance administration  for  the  coming 
3  years.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion have  the  right  to  walk  the  streets 
of  this  Nation  in  safety,  they  have  the 
right  to  be  free  from  fear  of  Organized 
crime,  they  have  the  right  to  be] protected 
from  muggers,  thieves,  and  rol^bers.  The 
crime  rates,  which  have  increased  beyond 
all  justification  in  recent  yeari,  must  be 
reversed,  for  they  represent  one  of  the 
saddest  measures  of  the  sta  e  of  our 
society. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  :olleagues 
that  Arkansas  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  so  ftu-  of  organizing  its  re«ources  to 
combat  crime  on  an  effective,  workable, 
and  realistic  basis.  With  the  continued 
support  which  will  be  providejd  in  H.R. 
17825.  we  can  make  signlflcan ;  progress 
in  fulfilling  our  goal  of  provding  safe 
streets  for  the  citizens  of  oiir  £  tate. 

This  bill  has  my  strong  supi  ort.  With 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  say  once  again  thai  we  have 
no  intention  of  permitting  crii|ie  to  grow 
or  the  criminal  to  prosper  as  llong  as  we 
have  the  resources  to  fight  it.  '^e  people 
of  this  Nation  expect  and  will  accept  no 
less. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Law  Enf orceme  nt  Assist- 
ance Amendments,  which  will  expand 
and  strengthen  Federal  support  for  the 
war  on  crime  waged  by  State  j  and  local 
governments.  J 

The  LEAA's  mission  Is  to  fielp  them 
hire  more  policemen,  purchase  patrol 
cars,  illuminate  city  streets;  improve 
rehabilitation,  probation  and  dorrectlons 
work,  build  better  facilities,  improve  the 
administration  of  justice — In  short,  to 
help  them  do  whate\-er  needs  tjo  be  done. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  given  the 
estimated  40.000  local  police  de^rtments 
new  responsibilities  in  helping  to  enforce 
the  law — responsibilities  whlQh  require 
sensitivity  and  judgment,  not  to  mention 
adequate  fundiJig  and  suppon. 

The  LEAA  is  an  effort  to  help  them 
meet  these  responsibilities.  4nd  these 
amendments  should  make  the  lEAA  even 
more  constructive.  I  comment  the  com- 
mittee for  its  hard  work  and  foresight  In 
drafting  these  amendments. 

I  am  especially  pleased  bst  the  new 
program  to  improve  correctioiial  facili- 
ties and  programs  that  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  endorsed  by  the  committee. 

Our  prisons,  probation  and  parole 
have  been  neglected,  and  ha\|e,  in  fact, 
encoiiraged  criminsd  behavior  Instead  of 
correcting  it.  As  a  result,  more  than  half 
of  those  released  from  our  prions  go  on 
to  commit  another  crime 

Only  a  paltry  amount  of  present  law 
enforcement  expenditures  goqs  for  cor^ 
rectlons,  and  almost  all  of  tUat  meager 
sum  is  spent  on  custody,  rathe  r  than  re- 
habilitation. The  law  author  zes  grants 


for  corrections  purposes,  but  competing 
demands  for  these  funds  have  left  little 
for  corrections.  Of  the  acting  grants 
awarded  to  States  in  fiscal  1969,  only 
13.8  percent  went  for  corrections. 

These  amendments  should  make  pos- 
sible the  development  of  new  correc- 
tional facilities  and  the  improvement  of 
correctional  programs,  both  of  which  are 
long  overdue. 

The  war  on  crime  takes  in  prevention, 
detection,  apprehension,  solution,  convic- 
tion, and  correction.  These  amendments, 
smd  the  special  provision  for  new  em- 
phasis on  the  correctional  phase  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  State 
and  local  governments  on  all  fronts  In 
waging  and  winning  this  war. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
crime  rate  in  this  coimtry  has  become  so 
frightening  that  concerned  citizens  are 
looking  to  every  source  possible  for  solu- 
tions to  this  awful  situation. 

Today,  we  are  considering  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
Amendments  of  1970 — a  measure  de- 
signed to  help  combat  crime.  This  act  au- 
thorizes a  $3.2  billion  outlay  over  the  next 
3  years  to  provide  grants  for  research, 
education,  training,  upgrading  correc- 
tional institutions,  and  other  law  en- 
forcement purposes. 

While  this  bill  Is  certainly  not  perfect, 
we  feel  It  is  a  measiire  that  will  prove 
beneficial  to  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies across  the  land  and  ultimately  be 
helpful  in  the  reduction  of  crime. 

We  have  reached  a  time  in  the  history 
of  this  country  when  people  are  terrified 
to  be  on  the  streets  at  night.  Organized 
crime  and  narcotics  claim  more  victims 
daily.  As  much  as  75  percent  of  the  street 
crime  is  attributed  to  the  drug  addict, 
and  juvenile  arrests  involving  the  use  of 
drugs  rose  800  percent  in  the  United 
States  between  1960  and  1967.  There  is 
not  much  the  drug  addict  will  not  do  to 
support  his  $100-a-day  habit. 

Crime  has  risen  over  120  percent  since 
1960 — 11  percent  alone  in  1969.  While 
most  crime  previoxisly  has  been  in  poor 
and  ghetto  areas,  the  largest  increase 
now  is  in  suburban  and  even  rural  areas. 
The  cost  of  crime  zoomed  past  $31  bil- 
lion in  1968.  And  one  of  the  most  heart- 
rending statistics  we  have  noted  is  that 
75  percent  of  the  serious  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  the  under-25  age  group. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  Nation 
Is  in  the  grips  of  a  wave  of  lawlessness 
smd  subversion  which  can  only  be  com- 
bated by  immediate  action  against  those 
who  would  act  wantonly  without  regard 
for  the  just  laws  and  Ideals  of  order  upon 
which  this  country  was  founded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  hope  this  bill  will 
help  solve  some  of  our  problems  on  crime 
and  let  us  hope  it  is  the  first  in  a  series 
of  measures  designed  to  rid  this  country 
of  the  crime  wave  we  have  been  subjected 
to  over  the  last  decade.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  our 
traditions  has  been  to  put  money  where 
it  is  both  needed  and  can  do  the  most 
good.  The  original  Omnibus  Crime  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  while  well  mo- 
tivated falls  this  basic  tradition  and  de- 
mand. The  statement  of  Detroit's  mayor 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  well 
demonstrates  the  need  to  put  the  money 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  The 


mayor  pointed  out  that  Detroit  has  19 
percent  of  the  State's  population  and  40 
percent  of  the  State's  crime.  Yet,  De- 
troit received  less  than  6  percent  of  the 
planning  funds  that  came  to  Michigan 
last  year — and  less  than  18  percent  of 
the  action  funds.  Much  the  same  thing 
has  been  true  in  Minnesota's  major 
cities. 

While  the  idea  of  funneling  grants  on 
the  sole  basis  of  population  looked  good 
at  the  time,  our  attempts  to  achieve  an 
equity  produced  an  even  greater  in- 
equity. 

I  certainly  do  not  call  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  funds  to  lower  crime  areas — a 
lower  crime  rate  in  some  areas  may  be 
tied  to  moneys  received  through  our  1968 
action.  But  to  ignore  high  crime  areas 
for  the  sake  of  an  arbitrary  mathemati- 
cal formula  does  little  to  fight  the  worst 
of  the  problem.  The  requirement  that 
the  States  allocate  adequate  assistance 
to  localities  where  the  volume  of  crime 
is  the  greatest  is  good  sense  and  good 
legislation. 

Mr.  MTZFT-T.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  H.R.  17825. 

Law  enforcement  has  always  been,  and 
remains  today,  essentially  a  local  respon- 
sibility. We  cannot  effectively  stem  the 
alarming  rise  in  crime  nationally  without 
assisting  law  enforcement  agencies  on 
the  local  level. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  poten- 
tial or  real  crimes  against  the  Nation  are 
combated,  but.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is 
the  cop  on  the  beat  who  must  dally  risk 
his  life  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  crime  in 
the  streets,  and  to  curb  crimes  against 
our  society. 

This  bill  provides  the  training  and 
equipment  necessary  to  wage  the  battle 
against  crime  In  this  country  on  that  all- 
Important  local  level. 

The  block  grants  provided  to  the  States 
for  use  on  local  levels  can  be  meted  out 
as  local  conditions  dictate,  and  this 
method  is  an  obviously  superior  course  to 
any  national  gmdelines  that  this  body  or 
the  Department  of  Justice,  or  any  other 
Federal  law  enforcement  agency  might 
Impose. 

There  could  be  no  better  time  for  pas- 
sage of  legislation  providing  for  more 
sophisticated,  more  effective  means  to 
fight  crime  than  in  this  day  of  spiraling 
crime  rates,  when  fear  of  bodily  harm 
is  the  constant  companion  of  our  Na- 
tion's citizens  as  they  walk  our  Nation's 
streets. 

The  training  of  local  law  enforcement 
oflQcers  provided  for  in  this  bill  will  en- 
able them  to  secure  arrests  of  dangerous 
criminals  despite  the  recent  rulings  of 
our  courts  that  make  such  arrests  almost 
Impossible  through  sheer  technicality. 

And  when  an  arrest  is  made  by  an  of- 
ficer who  follows  every  procedure  ever 
demanded  by  any  court,  then,  even  under 
the  most  liberal  judicial  review,  there 
will  be  no  writ  of  certiorari  by  which  an 
arrest  can  be  overturned. 

It  will  then  be  incumbent  on  judges  at 
every  level  to  uphold  the  convictions  that 
will  make  punishment  of  crime  commen- 
surate with  the  crimes  committed.  This 
will  make  our  streets  aU  the  more  safe, 
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and  make  good  our  constitutional  man- 
date to  insure  domestic  tranquillity  by 
reducing  the  threat  and  the  Incidence  of 
crime. 

To  Insure  the  success  and  effectiveness 
of  the  bill,  I  also  Intend  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Matnk)  which  will  de- 
lay State  contributions  imder  this  act  for 
1  year. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  which  has 
contributed  to  the  anticrime  program  in 
my  hometown  and  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  It  is  a  good 
and  sound  program  and  I  urge  the  House 
to  approve  the  amendments  to  the  act 
we  are  considering  today. 

There  Is  one  section  of  the  proposed  bill 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day which  I  would  like  to  comment  on. 
Part  E  of  the  amendments  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  contained  In 
H.R.  17825,  provides  for  a  new  program 
for  the  construction,  acqxiisitlon.  and 
renovation  of  correctional  facilities,  with 
provision  that  Federal  grants  may  be 
made  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
particular  project.  This  I  believe  to  be  a 
key  element  In  eliminating  crime  In  the 
United  States. 

I  first  Introduced  a  bill  to  accomplish 
this  In  June  1966,  in  the  89th  Congress, 
and  a  similar  bill  in  the  90th  Congress, 
much  of  the  thrust  of  which  was  included 
in  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1967.  These  two 
bills  along  with  my  present  bill,  H.R. 
13902.  of  the  91st  Congress  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Correctional  As- 
sociation and  many  local  and  State  of- 
ficials who  feel  the  need  for  many  Im- 
provements In  oiu-  present  prison  system. 
For  almost  150  years  our  Nation  has 
mostly  "put  away"  its  criminals  and  vio- 
lators of  the  law,  placing  them  behind 
thick  walls  and  metal  bars.  In  this  way 
they  have  been  said  to  pay  their  debt  to 
society. 

Over  40  percent  of  those  who  have  paid 
their  debt  this  way  have  ended  up  right 
back  where  they  started  from:  right  back 
behind  bars. 

In  1968,  I  held  a  seminar  on  law  and 
order  in  my  congressionsd  district.  At 
that  time,  former  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  Director  Myrl  E.  Alexander  said: 
The  treadmill  of  arrest,  imprisonment,  re- 
lease and  re-arrest  Is  too  well  known  by  us 
all.  So  long  as  recidivism  remains  the  nile 
and  not  the  exception,  the  entire  system  of 
criminal  Justice   will  have  failed. 

The  main  reason  we  have  crime  "re- 
peaters" is,  as  most  corrections  and  law 
enforcement  ofHcials  believe,  that  many 
of  our  correctional  institutions  are  anti- 
quated museums.  These  age-old  prisons 
and  correctional  institutions  have  been 
built  with  only  one  thing  in  mind,  maxi- 
mum security.  According  to  James  V. 
Bennett,  former  Director  of  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  there  are  approximately  3,500 
county  and  city  facilities  and  correctional 
institutions  for  adults  in  the  United 
States,  and  220  Institutions  for  juveniles. 
All  but  a  handful  are  archaic,  grim  and 
devoid  of  all  but  token  facilities  for  train- 
ing and  rehabUltatlng  their  Inmates. 
Sixty-one   of   the   larger   prisons   were 


opened  before  1900.  Twenty-five  of  these 
are  more  than  100  years  old. 

The  facilities  where  our  criminals  are 
incarcerated  are  the  tools  we  use  to  train 
these  people  to  be  good  citizens.  We  need 
adequate,  modern,  and  fimctlonal  facili- 
ties, not  dungeons. 

My  present  bill,  which  would  establish 
a  program  to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  construction  or 
modernization  of  certain  correctional  in- 
stitutions, is  along  the  lines  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  plan  and  would  in  fact 
be  an  important  part  of  the  answer  to 
help  stop  the  rising  crime  rate  which 
costs  our  Nation  some  $27  billion  an- 
nually. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  pass  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act,  Including  the  corrections  fa- 
cilities construction  program,  patterned 
after  my  bill  H.R.  13902,  and  previous 
legislation  I  have  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported in  this  field.  These  improvements 
are  long  overdue. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend 
to  support  this  bill  although  I  have  grave 
doubt  that  the  expenditure  of  $3.1  bil- 
lion which  it  authorizes  will  have  the  re- 
sult of  reducing  crime  as  predicted. 

This  bill  will  not  imshackle  and  free 
the  law-enforcement  officers  of  the  Na- 
tion from  the  court  decisions  that  have 
made  them  all  too  often  impotent  to  halt 
the  criminals.  Neither  will  it  do  anything 
to  compel  the  courts  to  mete  out  sen- 
tences commensurate  with  the  crimes 
and  expedite  the  trial  of  criminals. 

It  will  do  nothing  to  bring  about  swift 
and  certain  punishment  of  so-called 
white  collar  criminals  who  all  too  often 
these  days  escape  punishment  or  are 
treated  much  too  leniently  by  the  courts 
and  prosecutors. 

I  support  the  bill  for  the  good  that  it 
will  do  but  here  again  the  problem  can- 
not and  will  not  be  solved  simply  with  a 
deluge  of  money.  It  will  take  the  com- 
bined best  efforts  of  judges,  prosecutors 
and  law-enforcement  officers  as  well  as 
the  public. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  the  cturent  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  tiUe  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  will  expire. 
Crime,  however,  is  still  a  significant  prob- 
lem. Appropriations  must  be  authorized 
that  not  only  would  continue  law  en- 
forcement assistance,  but  would  also 
strengthen  the  program. 

This  bill  Includes  provisions  that  pro- 
vide for  several  fundamental  improve- 
ments. Of  greatest  consequence  is  the 
emphasis  that  this  bill  places  on  reha- 
bilitation. This  area  of  crime  control  has 
too  long  been  ignored.  If  a  substantial 
number  of  those  persons  now  in  prisons 
could  be  rehabilitated,  crime  statistics 
could  be  radically  reduced.  After  all,  re- 
search has  shown  that  50  to  70  percent 
of  those  once  convicted  and  released  later 
commit  another  crime.  If  more  effort  and 
money  were  directed  toward  correction, 
this  trend,  perhaps,  could  be  retarded. 

This  bill  aids  in  achieving  this  by  des- 
ignating f imds  for  the  establishment  of  a 
program  to  construct  and  renovate  cor- 
rectional facilities  and  by  recognizing  the 
Importance  of  probation  and  parole  in  a 


program  of  effective  law  enforcement.  A 
further  innovation  is  the  authorization 
granted  LEAA  to  make  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment  of  a  criminal  jus- 
tice coordinating  council  for  any  unit  of 
local  government.  If  smy  program,  in- 
cluding one  of  law  enforcement,  is  to  be 
successful,  there  must  be  complete  inter- 
action of  all  sectors  at  all  levels. 

Finally,  the  requirement  of  partial 
State  funding  of  local  government  pro- 
grams will  increase  the  Involvement  of 
States  in  law  enforcement.  This  will  help 
to  insure  the  development  of  a  law  en- 
forcement program  having  the  greatest 
impact. 

Crime  is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. If  this  problem  is  to  be  amelio- 
rated, more  comprehensive  efforts  ase 
needed  now.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bUl. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us 
recognize  that  crime  and  violence  pose 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  facing  our 
Nation  today.  It  is  imperative,  In  my 
opinion,  that  we  take  some  positive  steps 
in  dealing  with  this  crisis,  lest  we  soon 
realize  that  the  scope  of  the  problem  has 
broadened  far  beyond  our  capacities  to 
deal  with  It. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  fight- 
ing crime  and  the  means  by  which  this 
might  be  accomplished.  There  Is  almost 
imanlmity  in  the  desire  among  law-abid- 
ing citizens  to  make  our  streets  and 
highways  safer  and  to  protect  our  homes 
and  families  from  the  menace  of  crime 
and  violence.  The  question  Is— how  can 
this  best  be  done? 

The  rate  of  crime  continues  to  climb 
all  over  America.  Most  major  crimes 
have  multiplied  several  times  in  recent 
years— and  there  Is  a  direct  ratio  be- 
tween the  rate  of  Increase  and  the  con- 
fusion in  the  public's  mind  as  to  how 
crime  should  be  attacked.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  law  enforcement  authorities 
cannot  do  the  job  alone.  It  Is  also  clear 
that  law  enforcement  officials  have  a 
much  harder  task  today  than  they  did 
a  decade  ago — despite  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  police,  using  better  equipment 
and  techniques  and  recei\'ing  better  pay 
than  ever  before. 

There  has,  of  course,  been  a  great  in- 
crease In  the  activity  of  the  lawless  ele- 
ment of  society.  They  have  been  encour- 
aged by  some  hairline  decisions  by  a 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  recent 
years,  and  these  decisions,  in  turn,  have 
caused  the  general  public  to  lose  Interest 
in  and  respect  for  the  law.  Such  actions 
and  decisions  have  been  nothing  short  of 
encouragement  to  the  criminal  element. 
It  is  disturbing  for  certain  lawless  ele- 
ments of  society  to  know  more  about 
their  rights  than  the  general  public,  sim- 
ply because  word  gets  around  among 
those  who  are  the  benefactors  of  leni- 
ency In  the  courts. 

There  must  be  a  partnership  between 
government  and  private  citizens  to  wage 
an  all-out  war  on  crime  and  violence  in 
America  and  this  must  be  greatly  ex- 
panded and  encouraged  now,  if  it  Is  to  be 
effective  in  stemming  the  tide  which  is 
now  causing  such  havoc  In  many  parts  of 
our  country.  Money  alone  cannot  solve 
the  problem  of  crime  in  America.  Money 
may  be  sm  incentive  for  harder  police 
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work  and  improving  the  tec  iniques  of 
fighting  crime,  but  there  is  nc  substitute 
for  apprehending  criminals  fnd  seeing 
that  they  are  speedily  tried  and  punished 
for  their  misdeeds. 

We  must  stop  placing  undae  restric- 
tions on  our  police,  many  of  w  ilch  go  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  reasonal  leness.  We 
want  to — and  should — protect  the  rights 
of  the  accused,  but  restrictions  of  the 
tjrpe  which  have  been  impose  1  in  recent 
years  are  barriers  to  prosecut  ion  and  do 
not  provide  proper  safety  for  the  public 
at  large;  they  simply  aid  those  who  are 
bent  on  criminal  actions  anl  are  used 
successfully  by  elements  of  so<  iety  which 
seek  to  tear  down  what  the  i  majority  of 
our  people  work  hard  to  build. 

I  feel  that  the  amendmeits  to  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  £  pfe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  which  we  now  i  ave  before 
us,  are  a  step  in  the  right  di-ection  but 
I  would  frankly  like  to  see  something 
done  of  a  concrete  nature  in  a  lowing  our 
police  and  ether  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities more  leeway  in  dealing  with 
the  problem.  We  need  more  st-ingent  ac- 
tion to  strike  some  fear  in  th  ;  minds  of 
those  who  now  think  they  ca  n  get  away 
with  crime,  disorder,  violence,  and  har- 
assment of  .society.  It  is  my  leeling  that 
present  laws  are  adequate  t<  deal  with 
the  situation,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  law  enforcement  autliorities  are 
handcuffed  in  their  operations  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
law  is  greatly  reduced. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  is  providing  helpful 
funds  under  the  1968  act.  and  the  bill  be- 
fore us  would  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  next  3  years,  so  tha:  local  and 
state  ofiBcials  may  beef  up  heir  police 
and  crime  detection  activities.  This  will 
be  useful,  but  I  cannot  help  )ut  be  crit- 
ical of  the  approach  taken  by  far  too 
many  people  at  the  highest  le  ve]s  of  gov- 
ernment who  still  think  that  r  joney  alone 
\^-ill  do  the  job. 

Government's  biggest  asse:^  in  fight- 
ing crime  and  violence  are  intangibles, 
such  as  public  support,  cooperation  be- 
tween State.  Federal,  and  loral  law  en- 
forcement authorities  and  pioper  inter- 
pretations of  our  laws.  Something  must 
be  done  to  restore  the  public 's  coop>era- 
tion  in  this  multilateral  camiiaign. 

Television,  radio,  and  newspapers — 
all  communications  media— can  play  a 
vital  role  in  creating  a  better  climate  for 
law  and  order  In  our  Nation,  More  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  the  )ubLic's  role 
and  less  to  the  idea  that  tlie  criminal 
element  has  somehow  attai  led  a  hero 
status  because  they  more  frequently 
come  out  on  top  than  do  the  1  iw  enforce- 
ment authorities.  We  must  remember 
that  far  more  crimes  are  cominitted  than 
are  ever  reported  and  the  number- that 
is  reported  becomes  less  and  less  signif- 
icant year  after  year  becauie  bystand- 
ers and  witnesses  refuse  to  give  police 
the  evidence  which  would  aid  in  prosecu- 
tions and  3onvictions. 

Public  responsibility  is  perliaps  the  kej 
Ingredient  in  fighting  crim^  and  vio- 
lence and  should  be  encourfeged.  Some 
Federal  Judges — and.  particularly,  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
have  apparently  lost  all  awareness  of 
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this  fact  and  seem  to  be  preoccupied 
with  the  rights  of  the  criminal,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences  to  society  at 
large.  Unless  this  philosophy  is  reversed, 
we  cannot  expect  victories  in  the  war 
on  crime,  no  matter  how  much  money 
we  appropriate  or  how  much  new  equip- 
ment we  provide.  The  roadblock  to  suc- 
cess in  fighting  crime  is  clearly  in  the 
philosophy  which  the  former  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  foisted  upon  the 
American  people  and  which  has  per- 
meated law  enforcement  from  Maine 
to  California. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  (H.R. 
17825>,  although  I  must  confess  that  I 
continue  to  have  reservations  over  the 
extent  and  manner  of  Federal  participa- 
tion in  local  and  State  law  enforcement. 
Federal  participation  and  Federal  funds 
can  lead  to  even  more  centralization  in 
Washington.  Just  look  at  what  has  al- 
ready happened  to  public  education  In 
this  country.  The  Federal  Oovemment, 
through  the  use  of  Federal  fvmds.  has  be- 
come the  dictator  of  many  of  our  public 
school  policies. 

Certainly  we  are  justified  in  our  ef- 
forts to  provide  proper  assistance  to  lo- 
cal and  State  authorities  In  their  own 
efforts  to  prevent  and  control  ever-in- 
creasing crime  in  our  streets  and 
throughout  our  Nation.  But  it  must  be  a 
partnership  responsibility.  We  must 
avoid  the  kind  of  help  that  could  result 
in  the  Federal  takeover  of  all  law  en- 
forcement In  this  country.  Such  central- 
ized control  of  law  enforcement,  if  it 
should  ever  come  to  pass,  could  lead  to 
a  dangerous  state  of  affairs,  resulting  In 
a  police  state  as  dangerous  as  crime  itself. 

However,  our  people  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed, and  rightly  so,  over  the  inade- 
quacy of  State  and  local  funds  to  enable 
our  police  forces  to  do  the  job  that  must 
be  done. 

Our  policemen  play  a  vital  role  In  pre- 
serving the  stability  of  our  communities. 
In  this  connection,  I  want  to  point  out 
that,  after  a  violent  decade,  sprinkled 
v.ith  riots  and  other  forms  of  disorder, 
we  could  justifiably  expect  to  see  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  times  mirrored  in  the  cas- 
ualty reports  of  the  Nation's  police  forces. 

And  so  the  FBI  figures,  which  show 
that  557  policemen  lost  their  lives  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  between 
1957  and  1970,  are  not  surprising. 

Whenever  loose  talk  about  killing 
"police  pigs"  occurs — as  is  all  too  fre- 
quently reported  in  the  news — we  ought 
to  recognize  that  it  may  not  be  idle, 
empty-headed  conversation.  Because  all 
too  often  such  talk  does  result  In  the  loss 
of  life. 

In  the  first  2  months  of  this  year,  the 
FBI  reports  the  deaths  of  nine  police- 
men. Police  officers  badly  injured  stood 
at  2,394.  Most  such  injuries  and  deaths 
result  from  old-fashioned  crime,  but 
some  stem  from  more  modem  causes 
symptomatic  of  the  age  we  live  in. 

The  many-faceted  stresses  tugging  at 
our  Nation  today  should  make  us  realize 
that  it  is  not  indestructible.  Americanb 
could,  if  they  so  chose,  do  just  as  Samson 
did — pull  the  columns  of  society  down 
around  their  heads. 

Destroying  the  America  we  know  and 


love  would  not  be  an  easy  task,  but  it 
could  be  done.  Other  great  and  powerful 
nations  In  history  have  been  destroyed 
by  their  own  people — often  by  the  ag- 
gressive action  of  a  small  minority  and 
the  indifference  and  complacency  of  a 
substantial  "silent  majority."  And  there 
are  self-proclaimed  revolutionaries 
abroad  in  the  land,  such  as  the  Chicago 
Seven,  who  have  assumed  for  themselves 
just  such  a  task. 

These  people  are  either  ignoring  or 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  the  most  nearly  complete 
freedom  and  liberty — the  best,  the  most 
humane,  the  most  tolerant,  and  fairest 
system  of  Justice,  and  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  equality  of  opportunity  in  all 
the  world.  None  of  these  things  are  per- 
fected, for  that  is  a  constant  struggle 
which  goes  on  in  countless  ways. 

And  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  have 
achieved  the  kind  of  material  prosperity 
which  the  world  heretofore  only  dreamed 
of.  With  only  5  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  we  utilize  50  percent  of  the 
world's  resources.  The  list  of  American 
"firsts"  in  material  things  is.  of  course, 
no  surprise,  and  contains,  among  many 
other  things,  such  items  as  more  and 
better  food  and  clothing  and  shelter, 
and  more  cars,  more  trucks,  more  planes, 
more  telephones,  more  television  sets, 
more  radios,  and  doubtless  more  homes 
and  churches  and  school  facilities  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

But.  of  course,  American  "firsts"  in 
freedom  and  liberty  and  justice  are  far 
more  important.  But  without  peace  with- 
in our  Nation  and  among  our  people, 
these  cherished  freedoms  cannot  long 
survive,  and  regrettably  they  are  sdready 
being  seriously  threatened.  We  need  and 
must  have  internal  peace,  free  of  irre- 
sponsible, forcible,  and  destructive  dis- 
sent. 

Of  course,  everyone  In  this  country 
should,  beyond  any  question — and 
does — have  freedom  of  speech  and  should 
not  hesitate  to  express  themselves  open- 
ly, freely,  and  fully. 

But.  we  should  be  "eternally  vigilant" 
against  those  who  would  degrade  our 
freedoms  by  using  them  as  a  cloak  for 
terroristic  activities  more  reminiscent  of 
czarist  Russia  in  1905,  or  Japan  of  1930. 
or  Germany  of  1932,  than  of  America 
in  1970. 

The  peaceful  processes  of  society  can- 
not long  continue  without  the  existence 
of  basic  order.  And  so,  no  one  gains  when 
police  are  defamed  or  attacked,  except 
the  small  but  vocal  bands  of  revolu- 
tionaries who  seem  to  be  so  adept  at 
gaining  and  being  afforded  access  to 
the  television  cameras  of  the  networks 
and  to  the  front  pages  of  many  big-city 
newspapers. 

Respect  for  the  police,  the  protectors 
in  many  ways  of  civilized  society,  the 
guardians  against  lawless  elements  al- 
ways lurking  in  the  shadows,  used  to  be 
axiomatic.  It  was  an  accepted  fact  of 
life.  Children  were  taught  when  in  trou- 
ble and  in  need  of  a  friend — to  seek  out 
a  policeman.  Unfortunately,  this  kind  of 
teaching  is  not  so  prevalent  today  in 
modem  America  The  news  of  recent 
years  seems  to  indicate  otherwise. 

There  must  be  a  return  to  basics  in 
the  homes  and  schools  of  America  and 
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to  the  fimdamental  Christian  principles 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded, 
and  without  which,  it  cannot  continue 
to  survive. 

Five  himdred  and  fifty-seven  men 
killed  on  the  firing  line  of  American 
civilization  is  indeed  a  heavy  toll  to  pay. 
Hats  off  to  the  law  enforcement  officers 
of  the  United  States.  Like  aU  humans, 
they  make  mistakes,  but  they  have  a 
tough  and  vital  job  to  do  and  they  des- 
perately need,  not  Just  adequate  com- 
pensation, and  not  the  silent^but  rather 
the  active  support,  good  will  and  sympa- 
thetic imderstanding  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It,  to 
whatever  extent  we  fail  them,  we  fall 
and  can  blame  ourselves. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  expanded  au- 
thorizations for  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  provided  for 
in  the  bill  before  us  now.  Additionally,  the 
elimination  of  the  three-man  board  of 
administrators  and  Increased  emphasis 
on  correctional  facilities  help  make  the 
measure  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation 
in  the  criminal  justice  field.  I  commend 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  its  able 
chairman   <Mr.  Celler)    for  their  fine 

There  is,  however,  one  area  which  I 
do  not  feel  the  present  bill  develops  fully. 
Although  virtually  all  Members  of  this 
bodv  recognize  that  our  major  cities  are 
afflicted  with  a  higher  incidence  of  crime 
in  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
country,  this  bill,  H.R.  17825,  does  not 
fully  address  itself  to  that  aspect  of  the 
crime  problem. 

There  Is  a  requirement  that  LEAA 
approval  of  a  State  law  enforcement 
assistance  plan  be  based  on  a  finding 
that  areas  with  a  high  incidence  of  crime 
receive  an  adequate  share  of  assistance. 
But  this  is  only  a  very  small  step  in  an 
area  where  we  should  be  taking  leaps 
and  bounds. 

It  is  in  the  cities  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  concentrating  its 
efforts  to  fight  crime.  The  cities  are  the 
headquarters  for  most  criminal  syndi- 
cates. The  cities  are  the  central  distri- 
bution points  for  illegal  goods,  including 
dangerous  drugs,  narcotics,  and  pornog- 
raphy. And  the  cities  are.  unf ortimately. 
the  training  grounds  for  young  criminals 
of  all  types  starting  with  street  gangs, 
through  car  theft  rings  to  the  organized 
crime  units. 

Yet.  despite  the  fact  that  the  criminal 
element  concentrates  its  efforts  In  the 
cities,  we  here  in  Congress  have  chosen 
to  spread  our  limited  resoiu-ces  over  a 
much  broader  area  based  on  population. 
The  result  is  the  general  population  is 
not  served  as  efficiently  as  it  should  be  in 
the  fight  against  crime.  Rather  than 
allocating  funds  based  on  the  number  of 
people  in  general,  we  should  be  allocating 
funds  based  on  the  number  of  criminals 
in  the  various  Jurisdictions.  Let  us  fight 
crime  where  crimes  are  being  committed. 
That  Is  the  most  efficient  approach. 

Nevertheless,  the  measure  on  balance 
is  a  good  one  and  Indicates  this  body's 
interest  In  allocating  more  Federal  dol- 
lars to  help  solve  a  serious  and  perplex- 
ing crime  problem. 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  two  par- 


ticularly good  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
will  assure  us  that  LEAA  will  be  more 
Instrumental  In  Influencing  change  in 
our  criminal  Justice  system. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  bill  is  the 
Increased  emphasis  placed  on  improve- 
ment of  correctional  facilities.  Too  often 
the  poor  quality  of  our  prisons  contrib- 
utes substantially  to  the  rising  crime 
rate.  Unless  we  Improve  all  aspects  of 
our  criminal  justice  system,  no  one  as- 
pect will  be  as  effective  as  it  should  be. 
I  would  point  out  that  this  section 
would  permit  discretionary  grants  by 
LEAA  directly  to  localities  where  the 
need  Is  greatest.  It  further  provides  that 
special  emphasis  be  given  to  areas  with 
a  high  Incidence  of  crime. 

This  Is  particularly  Important  to  the 
city  of  New  York  which  at  present  is  un- 
able to  satisfy  adequately  the  demands 
placed  upon  Its  correctional  system.  The 
situation  is  growing  worse  every  day. 
As  the  number  of  criminals  processed 
through  the  present  jails  and  prisons  in- 
creases, the  nimiber  of  second-  and 
third-time  offenders  also  Increases. 

The  direct  relationship  between  a 
poor  correctional  facility  and  the  rising 
number  of  repeat  offenders  in  the  area 
has  been  clearly  established.  If  we  are  to 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  recidivists 
moving  through  our  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, the  best  place  to  start  is  to  improve 
our  correctional  facilities.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve an  Improved  prison  system  that 
placed  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  rather 
than  retention  would  have  a  significant 
downward  effect  on  the  crime  rate  in 
New  York  City. 

A  second  important  aspect  of  the  bill 
mandates  a  changeover  from  a  three- 
man  board  of  administrators  to  just  one 
administrator.  This  provision  Is  essential 
if  LEAA  Is  to  function  as  an  efficient 
body  in  Eidmlnlstering  this  Increased 
Federal  allotment.  The  present  arrange- 
ment results  in  a  strangulation  of  the 
decisionmaking  functions  since  unani- 
mous agreement  has  proven  much  too 
difficult  to  obtain.  The  bill  wisely  retains 
the  posts  of  associate  administrators 
functioning  as  deputies,  thus  reaping  the 
benefits  of  collective  Judgment,  experi- 
ence and  expertise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  properly  ad- 
ministrated can  be  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful tools  in  the  fight  against  crime. 
LEAA  has  laid  new  milestones  in  a  con- 
tinuous effort  to  upgrade  the  effective- 
ness of  the  law  enforcement  officer,  im- 
prove the  functioning  of  the  judicial 
processes  and  develop  truly  rehabilita- 
tive correctional  facilities.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  this  measure 
by  a  large  margin. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  17825, 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  amends  title  I 
of  the  present  act,  which  established  a 
Federal  assistance  program  aimed  at 
crime  reduction  smd  prevention. 

There  are  significant  problems  with 
the  present  law  and  Its  implementation.  I 
make  no  clsdm  that  H.R.  17825  ade- 
quately addresses  all  of  these  problems. 
Nor  does  it  even  completely  resolve  those 
problems  which  it  does  address.  It  does 
succeed,  however,  in  moving  In  the  right 


direction,  and  given  the  nature  of  some 
of  the  legislation  dealing  with  crime 
which  Is  being  considered  in  this  Con- 
gress, that  in  itself  is  a  distinction,  albeit 
not  a  very  satisfactory  one. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  problems, 
and  one  which  HJR.  17825  does  address, 
concerns  grants  for  law  enforcement 
purposes — so-called  action  grants.  Un- 
fortimately,  the  block  grant  concept, 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  despite  the  opposition  of  many  of 
us,  remains.  This  concept  enables  mon- 
eys to  go  to  the  States,  which  in  turn 
pass  on  a  percentage  of  these  fimds  to 
units  of  local  government. 

I  had  very  serious  reservations  about 
this  block  grant  approach  in  1968.  and 
I  think  history  has  borne  out  the  validity 
of  these  reservations.  The  block  grant 
approach  simply  does  not  enable  the 
cities,  which  experience  the  highest  crime 
and  which  are  the  most  strained  for 
funds  to  fight  this  crime,  to  receive  suf- 
ficient amounts  of  moneys.  A  study  un- 
dertaken by  the  National  League  of  Cit- 
ies-United States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  published  in  February  of  this  year, 
very  succinctly  states  the  situation : 

The  program,  as  presently  administered  by 
the  states,  will  not  have  the  necessary  Im- 
paujt  vitally  needed  to  secure  improvements  in 
the  criminal  Justice  system.  The  states,  in 
distributing  funds  entrtisted  to  them  under 
the  block  grant  formula  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act.  have  failed  to  focus  these  vital  resources 
on  the  most  critical  urban  crime  prob- 
lems. Instead,  funds  are  being  dissipated 
broadly  across  the  states  In  many  grants  too 
small  to  have  any  significant  impact  to  Im- 
prove the  criminal  justice  system  and  are  be- 
ing used  In  disproportionate  amounts  to  sup- 
port marginal  Improvements  in  low  crime 
areas 

I  should  have  preferred  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  block  grant  approach.  We 
were  not  able  to  achieve  this,  but  HJl. 
17825  does  remedy  the  problem  to  some 
extent.  The  bill  amends  the  present  law 
to  require  that  LEAA  approval  of  a  State 
plan  for  law  enforcement  assistance  must 
be  based  on  a  specific  finding  that  the 
plan  allocates  adequate  funds  to  deal 
with  law  enforcement  problems  in  areas 
of  high  crime  incidence.  Thereby,  more 
funds  than  in  the  past  will^be  funneled 
into  the  high  crime  lurban  areas. 

In  addition,  under  H.R.  17825,  the 
States  will  be  required  to  provide  not 
less  than  one-foiu-th  of  the  non-Federal 
fimding  with  respect  to  each  program  or 
project  undertaken  by  units  of  general 
local  government,  or  combinations  of 
such  units.  It  simply  is  not  credible  to 
contend  that  the  cities,  faced  with  enor- 
mous problems  of  every  nature  which  re- 
quire the  expenditures  of  massive 
amounts  of  fimds,  should  be  required  to 
bear  alone  the  biu-den  of  finding  the 
matching  fimds  for  Federal  grants.  They 
cannot  do  so.  They  need  help.  H.R.  17825 
requires  that  they  at  least  get  a  modi- 
cimi  of  such  help.  Given  the  facts  that 
crime  is  really  a  problem  which  extends 
far  beyond  artificial  municipal  bound- 
aries and  that  the  cities  often  pay  out 
far  more  in  State  taxes  than  they  receive 
back  In  services  from  the  State  govern- 
ments, this  is  entirely  warranted  and 
necessary. 
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Additional  key  elements  of  H.R.  17825 
are  those  establishing  a  new  grant  pro- 
gram to  improve  correction^  facilities, 
and  requiring  that  25  percen  i,  of  all  ap- 
propriaUons  made  for  law  etiforcement 
assistance  be  committed  to  t:  le  purposes 
of  correction  activities. 

The  American  correctional  system 
handles  approximately  2.5  t)  3  million 
admissions  a  year.  And  yet  given  the 
enormous  number  of  individuals  af- 
fected, and  the  enormous  r<le  the  cor- 
rectional system  can  play  iii  achieving 
rehabilitation  of  criminals,  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  de$cribes  con- 
ditions which  "are  often  a  positive  detri- 
ment to  rehabUitaUon"  and  it  depicts 
life  in  manv  penal  institution^  as  "at  best 
barren  and'  futile,  at  worst  linspeakably 
brutal  and  degrading."  Thfe  Commis- 
sion's report  describes  local  jails,  which 
handle  misdemeanants,  as  fdllows: 

Not  only  are  the  great  majority  of  these 
faculties  old  but  many  do  not  e  ?en  meet  the 
minimum  standards  In  sanltitlon.  living 
space,  and  segregation  of  dlllertnt  ages  and 
types  of  offenders  that  have  obtained  gen- 
eraUy  In  the  rest  of  corrections  for  several 
decades. 

HJl.  17825  offers  no  really  effective 
solutions,  for  the  correctlord  system  re- 
quires massive  overhaul.  New  ideas  and 
new  approaches  must  be  tried-  Obviously, 
if  the  moneys  authorized  by  this  bill  are 
merely  used  to  build  new  fortress -like 
structures  to  isolate  convicttd  men  and 
women,  all  we  will  wind  up  ^th  are  new 
buildings.  The  old  problems 
failures  will  still  be  arotmd. 
17285  is  a  step  in  recognizing 
problems,  it  is  Just  a  start. iWe  cannot 
fail  to  continue,  once  this  b|ll  is  passed 

Let  me  mention  two  oth 


and  the  old 
While  HJR. 
some  of  the 


provisions 


contained  in  HJl.  17825.  Under  the  Om 
nlbus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  was  I  established 
with  a  three-man  adminlstritive  set-up. 
Unanimous  decisions  of  the  three-man 
board  were  required  to  initiate  and  effec- 
tuate major  policies.  Such  %n  adminis- 
tration was  simply  unworkaljle,  and  HJl. 
17825  abolishes  it  in  favor  ol  a  one-man 
chief. 

The  other  provision  of  HR.  17825  to 
note  is  the  significant  increase  in  au- 
thorizations for  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 
The  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1971  is 
set  at  »650  million:  at  $1  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  and  at  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
adequate  funds  be  available.  I  make  no 
claim  that  authorizations  »t  by  H.R. 
17825  are  sufficient.  They  are  not.  But, 
once  again,  they  signal  a  step  in  the 
growing  recognition  that  the  fight 
agsdnst  crime  and  the  struggle  to  re- 
claim criminals  for  society,  are  won  by 
money,  effort,  and  dedication  and  not 
by  the  rhetoric  of  repression  and  vindic- 
tiveness. 

HJl.  17825  should  be  passjsd.  It  Is  not 
a  perfect  bill.  It  does  not  provide  the 
magic  key  to  criminal  prevention.  But 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  And,  if 
this  bill  is  passed,  and  if  pov  ;rty  is  eradi- 
cated, and  if  opportunity  s  offered  to 
every  American  to  obtain  s  decent  Job, 
and  If  decent  housing  is    jrovlded  for 


every  person,  then  we  will  be  fighting 
crime  effectively  and  intelligently. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  17826 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  Amendments  of 
1970". 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTEATION 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(b)  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(b)  The  Admlnlsuatlou  shall  consist  of 
an  Administrator,  who  shall  be  t^jpolnted  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Administrator 
shall  exercise  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  In  the  Administration  by  this 
title.  The  Administrator  shall  be  assisted  in 
the  exercise  of  his  functions,  powers,  tmd 
duties  by  two  Associate  Admlnisirators  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. ' 

PLANNING    GRANTS 

Ssc.  3.  The  third  sentence  of  secUon  203  (a) 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  State  planning  agency  and  any 
regional  planning  imlts  within  the  State 
shall,  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions, 
be  representative  of  the  law  enforcement 
agencies,  units  of  general  local  government, 
and  public  agencies  maintaining  programs  to 
reduce  and  control  crime." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  take  this  time 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler)  if  it  is  proposed  to  go  on 
with  this  bill  this  evening  and.  If  so,  it  Is 
the  intention  to  read  the  entire  bill,  or 
what  is  the  program? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Well,  the  agreement 
among  most  Members  was  that  there 
would  be  no  final  vote  until  tomorrow. 
However,  I  did  not  anticipate  we  would 
complete  general  debate  so  soon.  So  I  feel 
we  might  go  on  and  read  a  few  sections 
of  the  bill  so  as  to  dispose  of  as  much  of 
the  bill  as  we  possibly  can  in  order  to 
shorten  the  period  of  time  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  tomorrow.  I  would 
suggest  we  go  on  for  1  hour  reading  the 
bill,  if  that  is  agreeable  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reading  the  bill?  Why 
would  we  want  to  do  that?  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question,  Why  there  Is  to 
be  no  vote  today  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  Is  no  vote  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  but  why? 

Mr.  CELLLER.  You  might  address  that 
question  to  the  leadership. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman  to  read  this  entire  biU? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  did  not  say  the  entire 
biU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  consume  time  by 
reading  the  bill?  I  cannot  quite  under- 
stand the  program.  Are  we  merely  killing 
time  by  reading  the  bill?  Why  not  con- 
sider the  bill  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that 
if  the  gentleman  will  not  object,  I  will 
be  glad  to  make  that  request  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

GRANTS    FOR    LAW-ENrOBCEMENT    PtTRPOSES 

Sec.  4.  Part  C  of  UUe  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  301(b)  (4)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  Renting,  leasing,  and  constructing 
buUdlngs  or  other  physical  facilities  which 
would  fulfill  or  Implement  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  including  local  correctional  fa- 
cilities, centers  for  the  treatment  of  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  temporary  courtroom  fa- 
cilities In  areas  of  high  crime  incidence." 

(2)  Section  301(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(8)  The  establishment  of  a  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Coordinating  Council  for  any  unit  of 
general  local  government  or  any  combination 
of  such  units  within  the  State  to  assure  im- 
proved coordination  of  all  law  enforcement 
activities,  such  as  those  of  the  police,  the 
criminal  courts,  and  the  correctional  sys- 
tem." 

(3)  Section  301(c)  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "amount  of  any  Federal 
gT&at  made  under"  and  "amount  of  any 
grant  made  under"  each  place  they  appear 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "portion  of  any 
Federal  grant  made  under  this  section  for 
the  purF)Ose8  of"; 

(B)  striking  out  "amount  of  any  other 
grant  made  under  this  part"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "portion  of  any  Federal  grant 
made  under  this  section  to  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  set  forth  in  this  section";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "construction  of"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"renting,  leasing,  or  oonstructlng". 

(4)  Section  301(d)  Is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "part"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  "com- 
pensation of"  In  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "police  and  other  regular  law  en- 
forcement"; and 

(C)  striking  out  the  period  in  the  third 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ",  nor  to  the  compensation  of  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  research,  development, 
demonstration,  or  other  short-term  pro- 
grams.". 

(5)  Section  303  U  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  sentence:  "No  State  plan  shaU  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  Administration  finds  that 
the  plan  provides  for  the  allocation  of  an 
adequate  share  of  assistance  to  deal  with  law 
enforcement  problems  in  areas  of  high  crime 
Incidence. ' 

(6)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  303  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 
that  with  respect  to  any  such  program  or 
project  the  State  wlU  provide  not  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  non-Federal  funding;". 

(7)  Section  305  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Sec  306.  Where  a  State  has  failed  to  have 
a  comprehensive  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title  within  the  period  specified  by  the 
Administration  for  such  purpose,  the  funds 
allocated  for  such  State  imder  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  section  306(a)  of  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reaUocatlon  by  the  Administration 
imder  paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  306(a) ." 

(8)  Section  306  Is  amended  to  re»d  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  each 
fiscal  year  to  make  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Administration  as 
foUows: 
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"(1)  Eighty -five  per  centum  of  such  funds 
BhaU  be  allocated  among  the  States  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  populations  for  grants 
to  State  planning  agencies. 

"(2)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  such  ftmds, 
plus  any  additional  amotmts  made  available 
by  virtue  of  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  305  and  609  of  this  title  to  the 
grant  of  any  State,  may.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Administration,  be  allocated  among  the 
States  for  grants  to  State  planning  agencies, 
tmlts  of  general  local  government,  or  combi- 
nations of  such  units,  according  to  the  cri- 
teria and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  the 
Administration  determines  consistent  with 
this  title. 

Any  grant  made  from  ftmds  avaUable  tinder 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  may  be  up 
to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
or  project  for  which  such  grant  Is  made; 
however.  If  the  Administration  determines 
that  the  applicant  is  tmable  to  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  the  amount  of  such  grant  may 
be  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
program  or  project.  No  part  of  any  grant  for 
the  ptxrpose  of  renting,  leasing,  or  construct- 
ing buildings  or  other  physical  facilities  shall 
be  used  for  land  acquisition. 

"(b)  If  the  Administration  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  Information  available  to  It  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the 
ftmds  allocated  to  a  State  for  that  fiscal  year 
for  grants  to  the  State  planning  agency  of 
the  State  will  not  be  required  by  the  State, 
or  that  the  State  wlU  be  unable  to  qualify  to 
receive  any  portion  of  the  funds  under  the 
requirements  of  this  part,  that  portion  shall 
be  avaUable  for  reaUocatlon  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section." 

TEAININO,    EDUCATION,    KXSEABCH,    DEMON8TEA- 
TION,    AND   SPECIAL    GRANTS 

SEC.  5.  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  406  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "In  areas  directly  related 
to  law  enforcement  or  preparing  for  employ- 
ment In  law  enforcement"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "In  areas  related  to  law  enforcement 
or  stiltable  for  persons  employed  In  law  en- 
forcement"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "tuition  and  fees'  In 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "tuition,  books,  and 
fees";  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections : 

"(d)  PuU-tlme  teachers  or  persons  pre- 
paring for  careers  as  fiUl-tlme  teachers  of 
courses  related  to  law  enforcement  or  suit- 
able for  persons  employed  in  law  enforce- 
ment. In  Institutions  of  higher  education 
which  are  eligible  to  receive  funds  tmder  this 
section,  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  assistance 
under  stisbectlon*  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion as  determined  under  regtUatlons  of  the 
Adnalnlstratlon. 

"(e)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  enter  Into  contracts  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  combina- 
tions of  such  institutions,  to  assist  them  In 
planning,  developing,  strengthening,  Im- 
proving, or  carrying  out  programs  or  projects 
for  the  development  or  demonstration  of 
Improved  methods  of  law  enforcement  ed- 
ucation. Including — 

"(1)  planning  for  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  undergraduate  or  graduate  pro- 
grams In  law  enforcement; 

"(2)  education  and  training  of  faculty 
members; 

"(3)  strengthening  the  law  enforcement 
aspects  of  cotirses  leading  to  an  imdergrad- 
uate,  graduate,  or  professional  degree;  and 

"(4)   research   Into,   and  development  of, 
methods  of   educating   students  or  faculty. 
Including  the  preparation  of  teaching  mate- 
rials and  the  planning  of  ctirrictiltims. 
The  amount  of  a  grant  or  contract  may  be 


up  to  75  per  centtim  of  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  which  a  grant  or  con- 
tract Is  made." 

(2 )  Part  D  Is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  406  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  407.  The  Administration  Is  author- 
ized to  develop  and  support  regional  and 
national  training  programs,  workshops,  and 
seminars  to  Instruct  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement personnel  In  Improved  methods  of 
crime  prevention  and  reduction  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  law.  Such  training  ac- 
tivities shall  be  designed  to  supplement  and 
Improve,  rather  than  supplant,  the  training 
activities  of  the  State  and  units  of  general 
local  government,  and  shall  not  duplicate 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Btireau  of  In- 
vestigation tinder  section  404  of  this  title." 

GRANTS    FOR    CORRECTIONAL    INSTTTtmONS    AND 
FACILJTXES 

Sec  6.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after  part 
D  the  following: 

"Part  E — Grants  for  Correctional 
iNSTmrnoNS  and  Facilities 


"Sec  451.  It  Is  the  piuT)Ose  of  this  part  to 
encotirage  States  and  tiniu  of  general  local 
government  to  develop  and  implement  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  construction,  ac- 
qtilsltlon,  and  renovation  of  correctional  In- 
stitutions and  faculties,  and  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  correctional  programs  and  practices. 
"Sec  452.  A  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall,  consistent  with  the  basic  criteria 
which  the  Administration  establishes  tinder 
section  454  of  this  title.  Incorporate  Its  ap- 
plication for  such  grant  In  the  comprehensive 
State  plan  submitted  to  the  Administration 
for  that  fiscal  year  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  453.  The  Administration  is  author- 
ized to  make  a  grant  imder  this  part  to  a 
State  planning  agency  If  the  application  in- 
corporated In  the  comprehensive  State 
plan — 

"(1)  sets  forth  a  comprehensive  statewide 
program  for  the  construction,  acquisition,  or 
renovation  of  correctional  Institutions  and 
faciUtles  in  the  State  and  the  improvement 
of  correctional  programs  and  practices 
throvighout  the  State; 

"(2)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  control  of  the  ftmds  and  title  to  property 
derived  therefrom  shall  be  In  a  pubUc  agency 
for  the  uses  and  ptirposes  provided  In  this 
part  and  that  a  public  agency  wlU  admin- 
ister those  ftmds  and  that  property; 

"(3)  provides  satisfactory  asstirances  that 
the  availability  of  ftmds  tinder  this  part 
shall  not  reduce  the  amount  of  ftinds  tmder 
part  C  of  thU  title  which  a  SUte  wotUd,  In 
the  absence  of  funds  imder  this  part,  allo- 
cate for  purposes  of  this  part; 

"(4)  provides  for  advanced  techniques  In 
the  design  of  Institutions  and  facilities; 

"(6)  provides,  where  feasible  and  desirable, 
for  the  sharing  of  correctional  Institutions 
and  faclUtles  on  a  regional  basis; 

"(6)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  personnel  standards  and  programs  of  the 
Institutions  and  faculties  wUl  reflect  ad- 
vanced practices; 

"(7)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  State  la  engaging  In  proJecU  and  pro- 
grams to  Improve  the  recruiting,  organiza- 
tion, training,  and  education  of  personnel 
employed  In  correctional  activities.  Including 
those  of  probation,  parole,  and  rehabilita- 
tion; and 

"(8)  compUes  with  the  same  requirements 
established  for  comprehensive  State  plans 
under  paragraphs  (1).  (3),  (4).  (6).  (7). 
(8).  (9),  (10),  (11),  and  (12)  of  section  303 
of  tbU  title. 

"Sec  464.  The  Administration  shaU,  after 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  by  regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria 
for  appUcants  and  grantees  under  this  part. 


"Sec  465.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  each 
fiscal  year  to  make  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Administration  as 
foUows: 

"(1)  60  per  centum  of  the  funds  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  State  planning 
agencies. 

"(2)  The  remaining  50  per  centum  of  the 
ftinds  may  be  made  available,  as  the  Admin- 
istration may  determine,  to  State  planning 
agencies,  units  of  general  local  government, 
or  combinations  of  such  units,  according  to 
the  criteria  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
the  Administration  determines  consistent 
with  this  part. 

Any  grant  made  from  funds  available  under 
this  part  may  be  up  to  75  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  program  or  project  for  which  such 
grant  Is  made.  No  fimds  awarded  under  this 
part  may  be  used  for  land  acquisition. 

"(b)  If  the  Administration  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  information  available  to  it  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the 
ftinds  granted  to  an  appUcant  for  that  fiscal 
year  will  not  be  required  by  the  applicant  or 
win  become  avaUable  by  virtue  of  the  appU- 
catlon  of  the  provisions  of  section  509  of  this 
title,  that  portion  shall  be  available  for  re- 
allocation under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section." 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  term  'correctional  institution  or 
faculty'  means  any  place  for  the  confinement 
or  rehabUitatlon  of  JuvenUe  offenders  or  In- 
di%'lduals  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crimi- 
nal offenses." 

(c)  Part  E  and  part  F  of  title  I  of  such 
Act  are  redesignated  as  part  P  and  part  O, 
respectively. 


ADMINISTBATIVE    PROVISIONS 

SEC  7.  Part  F  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(as  redesignated  by  section  6(c)  of  this  Act) 
is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Section  615  is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 

"Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  may  be  expended  by  grant  or  con- 
tract, as  the  Adn[ilnlstration  may  determine 
to  be  Impropriate." 

(2)  Section  5ie(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  ",  and  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
transportation  and  subsistence  expenses  of 
persons  attending  conferences  or  other  as- 
semblages notwithstandmg  the  provisions  of 
the  Joint  Resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolu- 
tion to  prohibit  expenditure  of  any  moneys 
for  housing,  feeding,  or  transporting  conven- 
tions or  meetings',  improved  February  2, 
1936  (31  U.S.C.  sec.  651)." 

(3)  Section  517  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  517  (a)  The  Administration  may  pro- 
cure the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  of  compensation 
for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  daUy  equiv- 
alent of  the  rate  authorized  tac  OS-18  by 
section  5332  of  tlte  6,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
appoint,  without  regard  to  the  clvU  service 
laws,  technical  or  other  advls<»y  committees 
to  advise  the  Administration  with  re^>ect  to 
the  administration  of  this  title  as  It  deems 
necessary.  Members  of  those  committees  not 
otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States, 
while  engaged  in  advising  the  Administra- 
tion or  attending  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tees, shall  be  compensated  at  rates  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Administration  but  not  to  exceed 
the  daUy  equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized 
for  OS-18  by  section  5332  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  while  away  from 
home  or  regular  place  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authorl«ed 
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by  section  5703  of  such  title  5  f c  r 
the  Oovernmenr  service  employed 
tently." 

(4)   SecUon  519  Is  amended  by 
"On  or  before  August  31,  1968, 
thereafter."   and    Inserting    in 
the  following:   "On  or  before 
of  each  year". 

(3)  Section   520   Is   amended 
follows : 

"Sbc.  520.  There   Is   authorized 
proprlated    8650.000,000    for    th« 
ending  June  30,  1971.  $1.000.00<i 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  endfcg 
1973.  Funds  appropriated  for  aty 
may   remain    available   for   obll  jatl 
expended.  Not  less  than  25   pe: 
the  amounts  appropriated  shal 
to  the  purp)oses  of  corrections,  Iqcl 
batlon  and  parole." 

(6)  Section  521  Is  amended  b5J  Inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  pew  subsec- 
tion: 

■(c)   The  provisions  of  this 
apply  to  all  recipients  of 
this  Act,  whether  by  direct  gran  ; 
from  the  Administration  or  by 
subcontract  from  primary  grantees 
tractors  of  the  Administration 

DEFlNmONS 

Sec.  8.  Section  601  of  the  Onlnlbus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act]  of  1968  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended 
follows: 

"(a)  'Law  enforcement' means 
pertaining  to  the  administration 
Justice.  Including,  but  not  ' 
efforts  to  prevent  crime  and 
criminals,  activities  of  the 
and  related  agencies,  and  activities 
tlons.  probation,  and  parole 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amende^ 
cut  "or"  the  second  place  It 
striking  out  the  period  and 
thereof  the  following:    ".  or 
the  District  of  Columbia 
forming  law  enforcement 
for  the  District  of  Columbia 
prlated  by  the  Congress  for  the 
such  agencies  of  the   District 
may  be  used  to  provide  the  non- 
ol  the  cost  of  programs  or  prc^) 
under  this  title." 

Sxc.  9.  SecUon  5106(0)    of 
United  States  Code  Is  amended 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followli^g 
graph: 

"  ( 10)  the  Law  Enforcement 
ministration  may  place  a  total 
m  GS-ie.  17,  and  18." 


SLI  V 


o' 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    Mi 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairmaji 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  M4tne 
line  20.  after  "funding"  Insert  " 
year  ending  on  or  after  June  30. 


<  Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  wa  s  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extcfid  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairnian,  I  want 
to  emphasize  at  the  outset  tl  lat  the  pur- 
pore  of  this  amendment  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  all  States  to  psrticipate  in 
this  program  as  soon  as  p>ssible.  The 
amendment  certainly  will  nit  delay  the 
war  on  crime  or  defer  the  operative  sec- 
tions of  this  bill  going  into  dffect  in  any 
way.  Not  one  whit.  The  only  thing  which 
it  will  delay  is  the  new  mandatory  re- 
quirement in  this  bill  whi:h  requires 
States  to  furnish  one-fourth  of  the  non- 
Federal  funding.  All  that  ny  amend- 
ment will  do  will  be  to  defer  that  par- 
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ticular  requirement  being  imposed  on 
the  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
which  begins  this  Wednesday,  July  1 
and  ends  June  30,  1971. 

If  my  amendment  is  not  adopted,  many 
States  may  not  be  able  to  Join  in  the 
Federal  grants  contemplated  by  the  bill 
imtil  a  year  from  now  when  fiscal  1972 
begins. 

There  is  a  real  danger,  as  I  pointed 
out  during  general  debate,  that  those 
States  which  do  not  have  legislatures  in 
session  at  the  present  time  and  will  not 
have  them  in  session  until  next  year, 
will  be  cut  out  of  all  Federal  grants  un- 
der this  bill  during  fiscal  1971.  Now.  this 
can  l>e  obviated  through  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  which  can  do  no  possible 
harm  but  which  wUl  insure  that  those 
States  that  have  not  yet  passed  the 
necessary  legislative  appropriation  may 
nevertheless  participate  in  the  program 
authorized  by  this  bill  without  having  to 
wait  an  entire  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  language 
which  appears  in  subsection  4^6^  lines 
16  through  20.  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  there 
is  a  requirement  which  requires  each 
State  plan  to  provide  that  the  State  pro- 
vide not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  non- 
Federal  fimding  for  programs  and  proj- 
ects to  be  developed  and  implemented 
by  units  of  general  local  government 
with  the  assistance  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  grants.  Un- 
der the  bill  as  presently  written,  if  a 
State  fails  to  submit  a  State  plan  pro- 
viding such  25-percent  State  contribu- 
tion, or  if  the  State  fails  to  come  through 
with  the  25-percent  State  contribution 
once  its  State  plan  has  been  approved, 
then  the  funds  which  would  have  been 
allocated  to  the  State  through  the  block 
grant  formula  go  instead  to  the  pool  of 
fimds  distributed  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administrator  in  his 
discretion. 

The  intention  of  this  provision  was 
not,  of  course,  to  wreck  the  block  grant 
program,  but  to  encourage  each  State  to 
contribute  to  local  government  programs 
and  ^projects  to  improve  and  strengthen 
law  enforcement.  I  strongly  support  the 
principle  of  this  pro\islon. 

However,  I  sun  fearful  that  the  effect 
of  subsection  4(6)  as  it  now  appears  in 
the  bill,  rather  than  being  to  increase 
and  strengthen  the  block  grant  program 
and  State  participation,  may  well  be  to 
kill  the  block  grant  idea  if  my  amend- 
ment Is  not  adopted. 

A  relatively  small  number  of  the 
States — some  authorities  say  as  few  as 
five — now  contribute  to  local  programs 
and  projects  now  receiving  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  grants  through  State 
planning  agencies.  Most  of  the  States, 
including  Iowa,  do  not  now  have  any 
State  legislation  authorizing  State  con- 
tribution to  such  local  law  enforcement 
programs  and  projects  or  appropriating 
funds  for  this  next  fiscal  year  for  such 
programs  and  projects — and  practically 
all  of  these  States,  including  Iowa,  will 
not  be  holding  any  session  of  their  re- 
spective legislative  bodies  until  January 
1971.  Most  of  these  States,  again,  in  that 
January  1971  session  would  not,  either 
by  constitution  of  the  State  or  by  prac- 
ticality, be  able  to  enact  authorization 


legislation  and  appropriations  permitting 
a  State  contribution  of  25  percent  of  local 
law  enforcement  programs  and  projects 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  although  many  could 
enact  such  legislation  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  thereafter. 

I  am  advised  by  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  State  legislatures  that  the  appropria- 
tions committees  of  many  State  legisla- 
tures customarily  defer  their  work  until 
fairly  late  in  their  legislative  sessions.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  State  legislatures  not 
to  take  final  action  on  appropriations 
until  after  July  1,  and  many  State  legis- 
latures are  so  set  up  that  that  is  the  last 
thing  done.  It  seems  clear  that  States 
whose  legislatures  meet  next  year  but  do 
not  pass  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
prior  to  July  1  could  not  qualify  for  re- 
ceiving law  enforcement  assistance 
grants  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1971— and  the 
funds  that  would  have  been  allocated 
under  the  basic  act  to  these  States  if 
they  had  approved  State  plans  and  met 
the  25-percent  State  contribution  re- 
quirement would  flow  instead  into  the 
general  pool  of  funds  which  is  distrib- 
uted according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Administrator  directly 
to  local  programs  and  projects,  not 
through  State  planning  agencies.  Thus, 
the  State  block-grant  approach  would 
be  lost  and  there  would  be  no  assurance 
that  a  particular  State  would  not  suffer 
a  substantial  reduction  In  Federal  funds. 
I  believe  that  the  Governors  and  the 
State  planning  agencies  generally  agree 
that  this  would  be  disastrous.  I  have  al- 
ready referred  in  general  debate  to  the 
strong  message  I  received  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  Iowa,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  D.  Ray,  on  this  subject 
urging  that  the  effective  date  of  subsec- 
tion 4'6»  be  deferred  to  the  start  of  fiscal 
1972  which  is  July  1,  1971,  as  provided 
In  the  Mayne  amendment.  This  would 
enable  all  States  except  one — the  legis- 
lature of  which  does  not  meet  in  1971 — 
to  enact  legislation  meeting  the  25-per- 
cent State  contribution  requirement  In 
suflScient  time  to  avoid  deprivation  of  the 
very  necessary  anticrime  grants  of  this 
bill.  No  possible  harm  can  come  from  this 
amendment  and  Members  should  vote  for 
it  to  make  sure  that  their  States  will  be 
able  to  participate.  The  Mayne  amend- 
ment will  not  delay  or  impede  the  war  on 
crime  one  iota.  It  will  Insure  an  oppor- 
tunity for  participation  by  those  States 
which  will  not  have  their  legislatures  in 
session  until  sometime  next  year. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne)  . 

When  this  bill  was  considered  in  com- 
mittee it  was  imanimously  voted  out  of 
the  committee.  I  want  to  emphasize,  as  I 
did  in  my  direct  statement,  that  the 
Attorney  General  said  that  he  enthusi- 
astically endorsed  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  That  meant  he  endorsed  the  bill 
without  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  The  amendment 
was  never  discussed  in  the  committee.  It 
comes  to  us  out  of  the  blue. 

All  Members  realize  the  need  for  a 
State  contribution.  Now  we  are  told  the 
State  of  Iowa  wants  to  put  off  the  time 
this  year.  When  next  year  comes  around 
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they  wUl  want  to  put  It  off  for  1  year. 
When  next  year  comes  around  I  suppose 
there  will  be  some  other  excuse  for  de- 
lay. Now  the  need  for  immediate  State 
participation  is  overwhelming.  The  need 
brooks  no  further  delay.  The  amendment 
spells  out  1  years  delay  in  postponement. 
A  delay  of  1  year  may  be  fatal.  You  do 
not  have  the  extortionists,  the  armed 
robbers,  and  the  muggers  waiting  for  a 
year.  The  cities  said  counties  cannot  wait 
a  year.  The  cities  are  anxious  to  put  up 
their  allocated  portion.  The  counties  are 
willing  to  do  the  same  thing.  But  the 
State  of  Iowa  wants  to  hold  off. 

Now.  no  State  as  far  as  I  know  is  un- 
willing. There  have  been  sporadic  objec- 
tions. Objection  is  made  that  the  cities 
do  not  need  such  funding.  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  he  has  made 
much  out  of  nothing.  He  has  sought  to 
balloon  nothing  into  great  proportions. 
His  own  State  meets  annually.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  that? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  know  that  his  own  State  meets 
annually? 
Mr.  MAYNE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

MY-.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  advised  by  my  Governor  and  lead- 
ing members  of  the  State  legislature  that 
my  amendment  is  vital  and  necessary  to 
make  the  State  be  able  to  participate 
in  this  program.  And  it  will  not  in  any 
way  delay  the  operative  features  of  this 
act.  despite  the  statement  which  was 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman.  You 
go  right  ahead  with  all  of  the  Federal 
programs,  the  only  thing  that  is  delayed 
is  the  one-quarter  requirement  on  the 
States  for  1  year.  It  will  not  delay  any- 
thing one  iota. 

Mr.  CELLER.  But  that  is  the  very  back- 
bone of  this  legislation — the  one-quarter 
contribution.  Now.  the  State  of  Iowa 
meets  annually.  The  only  other  States 
that  do  not  meet  next  year  I  think  are 
Kentucky  and  Virginia.  The  gentleman 
has  talked  to  a  Member  from  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Kentucky 
does  not  complain.  Also  Virginia  does  not 
meet,  but  Virginia  has  a  method  by  which 
it  appropriates  interim  funds  to  cover 
situations  of  this  sort. 

Who  in  the  world  is  Iowa  that  Iowa 
can  stand  out  against  49  other  States 
and  be  reluctant  to  make  the  contribu- 
tions to  local  governments  in  view  of  the 
enormity  of  this  situation?  I  cannot  ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CEXLER.  In  just  one  moment. 
And  since  the  argument  is  made  that 
the  State  legislature  will  not  meet — and 
we  know  the  State  legislation  of  Iowa 
does  meet,  then  let  the  State  of  Iowa  get 
busy  and  do  that  which  is  needful  here, 
and  that  which  is  the  desire  of  the  State 
of  Iowa. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  State  of 
Iowa.  It  has  made  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation.  I  do  not  mean  to  dls- 
p>arage  Iowa  or  Its  legislators,  or  any 
citizen  of  that  distinguished  State,  not  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  But  I  think  there 
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is  a  clear  misunderstanding  here,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  who  has  taken  the 
floor  to  offer  this  amendment  does  not 
appreciate  the  situation.  I  am  trying  to 
Inculcate  upon  his  mind  the  need,  the 
real  urgency  that  exists  In  this  regard. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  evidently  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  thinks 
that  the  State  of  Iowa  should  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  special  session  of  the  State 
legislature.  That  Is  the  only  possible  way 
Iowa  and  other  States  can  qualify,  be- 
cause most  of  the  legislatures  have  ad- 
journed for  this  year. 

We  In  Iowa  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  our  legislature  meets  once  every 
year,  and  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
gentleman  would  question  our  knowledge 
of  the  Iowa  legislature. 

Now  so  far  as  Kentucky  is  concerned, 
if  Iowa  could  get  just  a  part  of  the  pov- 
erty funds  that  go  to  that  State,  we  might 
be  able  to  move  some  of  those  funds 
around  and  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 
I  do  not  understand  why  the  gentle- 
man takes  the  attitude  that  he  does  to- 
ward any  state  which  cannot  possibly 
qualify  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  for 
some  of  the  funds.  All  we  seek  is  justice 
and  equity. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Although  Iowa  meets  in 
January,  it  is  not  essential  for  Iowa  to 
djci  Immediately. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  contrary,  we 
would  expect  the  legislature  to  act  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  either  qualify  or 
not  to  qualify.  We  have  no  desire  to  delay 
anything. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  of  course. 
Mr.  CELLER.  First,  there  must  be 
appropriations  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  after  the  appropria- 
tion Is  passed  by  the  House,  there  must 
be  arrangements  made  with  the  States 
for  them  to  set  forth  and  promulgate 
such  plans. 

All  of  this  takes  time.  During  the  In- 
terim the  State  of  Iowa  or  any  other 
State  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  make 
its  arrangements  to  make  its  payment 
of  its  share. 

So  I  do  not  see  how  this  could  In- 
convenience a  bit  the  State  of  Iowa  or 
any  other  State.  That  Is  the  plea  I  am 
making  in  view  of  the  importance  of  this. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
the  new  program  formula  will  not  be- 
come operative  until  sometime  next 
year,  apparently  In  mid -year?  Is  this 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying — that  any 
State  or  government  will  have  approxi- 
mately a  year  in  which  to  qualify  with- 
out suffering  any  penalty  of  being  de- 
nied any  funds? 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  there  is  no  Inordinate 
delay  and  there  is  no  unreasonable  de- 
lay in  the  promulgation  of  these  plans. 
But  they  cannot  just  be  run  out  of  thin 
air.  There  must  be  deliberations  and 
hearings  on  those  plans.  That  takes  time 
which  the  State  of  Iowa  must  have,  as  to 
what  Its  views  may  be  of  the  appropri- 


ation of  funds  to  the  extent  of  25  percent 
like  any  other  State. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  if  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  to  me  is  true,  there  can  be 
no  possible  reason — no  valid  reason  for 
opposing  the  amendment.  With  the 
amendment  in  the  bUl — and  I  support 
it — It  would  be  made  certain  that  Iowa 
and  other  States  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment would  not  be  passed  over  or  de- 
prived of  funds  for  lack  of  timely  legis- 
lative action. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  Isist  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  this  pro- 
provision  was  put  Into  the  bill  because 
there  was  sharp  controversy  In  the  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  percentage  of 
allocation  to  the  States  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  block- grant  principle  which 
is  involved  here. 

I  supported  the  retention  of  the  for- 
mula which  we  have  now,  which  grants 
to  the  States  85  percent  of  LEAA  funds. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  by  providing  the 
States  with  this  block-grant  authority,  to 
use  Federal  funds  substantially  as  they 
choose,  the  States,  in  turn,  should  assume 
responsibility  for  allocating  a  certain 
amount  of  State  funds  for  local  govern- 
ments" use.  This  25  percent  appears  to  be 
a  percentage  contribution  that  is  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  State  governments  them- 
selves. I  understand,  too,  that  when  the 
the  original  act  was  passed.  It  became 
necessary  for  States  to  Implement  the 
program,  even  though  they  had  already 
met  smd  even  though  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  had  passed  before  the  program  was 
fully  Implemented. 

I  understand  that  In  the  application 
of  the  block-grant  principle,  the  75-per- 
cent contribution  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  given  to  the  States  In  reliance 
upon  their  providing  the  additional  25 
percent.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
would  delay  receipt  of  fimds  by  the 
States,  and  no  reason  why,  after  the  fis- 
cal year  had  begun,  which  It  will  have 
begim  in  almost  every  instance,  the 
States  cannot  ultimately  appropriate  the 
portion  of  the  fimds  that  they  are  re- 
quired under  this  provision  to  provide.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  State  receiving 
the  funds  on  the  basis  of  this  law  and 
then  not  fulfilling  Its  obligation.  I  think 
that  Is  the  only  thing  that  they  have 
to  concern  themselves  with. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

Mr.  KYL.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  hedg- 
ing on  the  actual  question  that  is  in- 
volved here,  so  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question:  If  the  Congress 
adopts  the  bill  which  we  have  before  us 
and  the  President  signs  that  bill  into  law 
and.  we  will  say  for  the  sake  of  the  hypo- 
thetical situation,  the  blU  becomes  law  on 
August  1,  1970.  would  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment distribute  any  of  the  funds  un- 
der this  bill  to  a  State  which  had  not  in 
fact,  through  its  legislative  process,  set 
up  machinery  to  contribute  the  25  per- 
cent called  for  under  the  bill? 

Mr.   McCLORY.  Yes,   I  believe  they 
would. 
Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  whether  the 
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state  has  acted  to  contrll  lUte  25  percent, 
the  State  would  still  get  t  le  block  grant? 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Yes,  ilr;  that  is  my 
understanding.  They  woild  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  fulfill  the  25- percent  contri- 
bution ultimately,  but  they  would  not 
have  had  to  contribute  it  n  advance.  The 
States  cannot  act  on  thi  i  until  after  we 
have  passed  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairnu  n,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yieli ,  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Would  the  gentleman  permit 
me  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, or  would  he  ask  ttie  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  if  he  a  jrees  with  that? 
Mr.  McCLORY.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Chairman  for  his  response  to  that  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chiirman.  will  the 
gentleman  repeat  his  inqi  liry  ? 

Mr.  KYL.  The  question  is  this,  Mr. 
Chairman:  If  this  bill  becomes  law.  if  it 
passes  the  House  and  ii  signed  by  the 
President,  say.  on  August  1.  1970.  would 
the  Federal  Government  distribute  funds 
under  this  bill  to  a  St&U'.  which  had  not 
through  its  legislative  p  -ocess  agreed  to 
contribute  the  25  perceni  ? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No,  it  would  not.  The 
State  would  have  to  agre ;. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentjeman  will  yield 
further,  this  is  exactly  t^  problem  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  The  State  of 
Iowa  has  had  its  legislstive  session  for 
the  year.  I  want  all  to  mderstand  that 
they  have  had  an  excellent  crime  pro- 
gram which  has  been  g  ven  great,  good 
publicity  in  the  State  cf  New  York,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  But  w<  are  afraid  that 
since  the  legislature  wil  not  meet  until 
January  of  next  year,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  other  States  In  the  same  po- 
sition, those  States  wo  old  be  obviated 
from  participation  in  the  program. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  after  the  StatB  have  received 
the  Federal  money  or  a ;  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  would  assunie  the  obligation 
imposed  on  them  to  prcivlde  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  25  pertent  funds.  They 
do  not  do  it  in  advance^  They  could  not 
do  it  now.  They  could  not  have  done  it  in 
anticipation  of  the  enacttoent  of  this  law. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Thdtime  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McClory 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  > 

Mr.  McCLORY  It  is  my  understanding 
of  that,  following  the  e^iactment  of  this 
bill,  and  following  the!  application  for 
these  funds,  it  will  be  Ihe  obligation  of 
the  States  to  enact  laws  which  will  im- 
plement the  program  hrough  the  25- 
percent  contribution. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  ;hat  I  may  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yi^d  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Caroliha. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  The  State  legislature 
in  my  State  will  meet  ii  January. 

If  my  State  legislatur;  passes  enabling 
legislation  to  take  advantage  of  these 
fimds  prior  to  next  Jul  f.  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  J\  ily  1  of  this  year, 
will  they  be  able  to  t^e  advantage  of 
the  fimds? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  djfinitely. 


Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  If  they  do  not  pass 
legislation  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  July  1.  1971.  they  will  not  be  able 
to  taike  advantage  of  them? 
Mr.  CELLER.  They  will  not. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CELLER)  has  answered  now  quite  con- 
sistently with  the  way  I  answered  the 
question  posed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  KyD. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCTLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  again 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  will 
the  State  be  granted  any  funds  from 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  before  the  State 
passes  that  enabling  legislation? 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  a  condition  precedent, 
the  States  must  supply  a  plan  which  is 
consistent  with  the  statute.  They  must 
supply  the  plan  first.  The  State  must 
take  action. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  if  this  is  the  case,  then  the  re- 
sponse given  to  the  gentleman  who  just 
preceded  me  is  not  an  accurate  response. 
No  money  could  go  to  his  State  until  they 
have  enabling  legislation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  State  must  come 
forward  with  the  form  of  a  plan.  That  is 
specifically  mentioned  in  this  biU,  and 
that  is  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
funds. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  That  is  in  the  law  to- 
day, and  as  it  has  been  since  1968.  The 
only  change  being  made  in  retaining  the 
same  formula  for  distribution  of  the 
bloc  grants  to  the  States — which  is  some- 
thing we  want  to  retain — that  we  impose 
on  the  States  an  obligation  to  contribute 
25  percent  of  the  grants  that  go  to  the 
local  goverrmients.  This  could  be  ful- 
filled by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It 
does  not  have  to  be  fulfilled  In  advance. 
Is  that  correct? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  convinced  that 
with  this  amendment  we  will  speed  up 
tremendously  the  use  of  our  Federal 
funds  for  the  fighting  of  crime.  I  am  tdso 
convinced  that  without  the  amendment 
our  Federal  input  will  be  held  in  abey- 
ance imtil  at  least  January,  February, 
March,  or  April,  until  the  legislatures  act. 
So  we  are  going  to  have  our  Federal 
funds  tied  up  here  until  we  get  final 
action  by  the  various  State  legislatures. 
I  am  convinced  that  to  speed  up  our 
fight  agairist  crime  and  to  get  the  advan- 
tage of  our  Federal  input  now,  we  have 
to  have  this  amendment  or  we  are  going 
to  hold  up  our  Federal  funds  until  the 
States  have  acted.  While  they  can  act 
rapidly  in  comparison  to  the  Congress 
generally,  it  is  a  cinch  it  will  be  next 
year.  In  February,  March,  or  April  be- 
fore my  State  Is  going  to  be  able  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  in  this  act. 
Our  Federal  share  will  be  tied  up  here 
and  held  in  escrow  imtil  then. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LEIfNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all 
know  this  act  expires  tomorrow  night  at 
midnight.  There  is  no  guarantee,  if  the 
language  of  the  bill  and  the  report  is 
veritable,  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  said  the  States  must  come  in 
with  their  plan  in  hand,  but  he  overlooks 
that  it  requires  the  plan  in  one  hand 
and  money  in  the  other  hand — that  is, 
the  25  percent.  Most  of  the  legislatures 
convene  in  the  States  next  year.  It  will 
be  that  way  in  my  State.  Another  fiscal 
year  will  have  expired  before  the  money 
will  be  in  the  hands  generally  of  these 
States  so  they  can  come  up  and  partici- 
pate in  this  plan. 

Can  we  yield  to  the  chairman  to  say 
something  on  that? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  tie  gentleman 
from  New  York.  ', 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  Is  not  quite  ac- 
curate. 

Mr.  LENNON.  How  inaccurate  is  It? 
Mr.  CELLER.  The  State  must  present 
its  plan  to  the  LEAA,  and  then  it  does 
not  follow  that  when  it  presents  its  plan 
it  must  have  the  money  in  its  hand.  That 
is  not  true.  The  money  it  contributes, 
the  25  percent,  can  be  contributed  by  the 
State  subsequently.  There  is  no  time 
limit.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which 
says  when  it  shall  be  paid. 

Mr.  LENNON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  ask  another  ques- 
tion. Assume  the  State  comes  in,  comes 
forward  and  offers  its  plan  until  Septem-  ^ 
ber  of  this  year,  comes  in  then  with  its  3 
plan,  does  it  have  to  wait  until  next  May 
or  July  or  June  to  get  the  money  In  its 
hand? 

In  the  meantime,  the  grant  carmot  be 
considered,  can  it?  It  will  be  delayed  that 
long. 

Mr.  (TELLER.  Oh,  I  believe  that  the 
LEAA  would  ask  from  the  State  in  that 
regard  a  pledge.  The  LEAA  would  say. 
"Are  you  willing  to  defray  one-quarter 
of  these  non-Federal  funds?"  If  the  State 
planning  agency  said  it  would.  I  do  not 
believe  the  LEAA  would  be  a  shylock  and 
demand  a  poimd  of  flesh  immediately. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Will  the  distinguished 
chairman  tell  the  gentlemsm  how  we  can 
answer  for  the  members  of  the  several 
State  legislatures?  How  can  the  adminis- 
trator at  the  State  level  answer  for  ac- 
tion of  the  State  legislature?  One  cannot 
do  that.  We  cannot  answer  for  the  Con- 
gress, much  less  the  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course,  the  State  leg- 
islature would  have  to  make  some  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  LENNON.  It  cannot  do  it  until  it 
convenes. 

I  believe  the  chairman  ought  to  accept 
this  amendment  as  being  fair  and  just 
and,  as  somebody  said  earlier,  an  honor- 
able amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  But  there  is  no  time  set 
when  the  legislature  must  meet.  That  is 
a  matter  for  the  LEAA  to  determine  with 
the  State  planning  agency. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Those  States  whose 
legislatures  are  In  session  this  year,  who 
can  act  quickly,  will  be  given  priority. 
I  believe  the  distinguished  chairman 
knows  that. 


Mr.  CELLLER.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  priority. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  gentleman's  State 
would  pledge  payment  of  25  percent,  and 
my  State  would  actually  pay  the  cash,  I 
do  not  believe  my  State  would  get  any 
preference  over  the  gentleman's  State. 

Mr.  LENNON.  But  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  cannot 
pledge  that  until  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  States  state  their  positions. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  are  always  funds 
available  in  the  States.  The  (3ovemors 
know  how  to  work  these  things.  There 
are  plenty  of  ways  they  can  devise  to 
cover  this  situation.  We  have  the  same 
situation,  more  or  less,  now. 

(Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  seek  a  complete 
clarification  of  this  issue,  and  I  would 
direct  a  few  questions  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  State  of  Iowa  Ls  not  In  an  \musual 
or  unique  situation.  Our  legislature  has 
met  for  this  year.  It  has  adjoiuned  this 
year's  session.  It  will  not  go  back  into 
session  unless  called  into  a  special  ses- 
sion. The  Governor  would  not  call  the 
legislature  into  special  session  this  year  to 
consider  this  one  matter,  because  the 
cost  of  doing  that  would  exceed  the 
amount  of  money  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram we  contemplate. 

These    are    by    questions:    The   Iowa 
Legislature  will  not  meet  until  January 
1971.  Obviously,  then,  it  will  not  have 
had  an  opportimity  to  comply  with  the 
regulations,  the  policies  under  this  bill, 
imtil  6  months  after  the  start  of  fiscal 
year  1971.  It  will  not  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  present  an  overall  plan,  nor 
will  It  have  had  an  opporturUty  to  say, 
"Yes,  we  will  contribute  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  of  money  to  the  local  govern- 
ments for  crime  control."  Will  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  this  period  between 
the  time  the  bill  passes  and  becomes  law 
and  the  time  the  legislature  sets  up  its 
own  program  and  agrees  to  contribute  the 
25  percent,  send  any  fimds  to  the  State 
of  Iowa  or  another  State  in  the  same 
position?  Will  it  send  those  funds  in  the 
regular  amount  specified  by  the  law?  Can 
the  State  participate  in  this,  program 
prior  to  the  time  the  State  legislature 
takes  the  action  prescribed  by  this  law? 
Mr.  CELLER.  Well,  until  a  proper  plan 
Is  submitted  Iowa  wUl   get  no  funds. 
There  must  be  a  plan  submitted  and  It 
must  be  a  proper  plan  according  to  the 
decision.  That  is  the  situation  under  the 
present  statute. 

Mr.  KYL.  Let  me  repeat  what  the  gen- 
tleman said. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Iowa  must  present  a 
proper  plan  before  it  gets  its  proportion 
of  funds  based  on  population. 

Mr.  KYL.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question :  Does  the  plan  under  which 
Iowa  is  operating  today  and  which  has 
been  approved — does  tJiat  plan  consti- 
tute sufftcient  basis  for  participation  un- 
der the  bill  we  are  debating  today? 


Mr.  CELLER.  There  would  have  to  be 
an  additional  plan  under  this  new  bill. 
Mr.  KYL.  What  the  gentleman  is  tell- 
ing me.  then,  is  this:  If  the  State  legis- 
lature does  not  meet  this  year  or  if  it  has 
already  met  and  adjourned,  then  that 
State  cannot  participate  under  the  pro- 
gram until  it  has  met  and  passed  the 
enabling  law  and  that  law  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  CJELLER.  I  hate  to  think  that  the 
people  of  Iowa  are  so  shortsighted  that 
they  do  not  have  emergency  funds  to 
take  care  of  the  very  situations  that  have 
developed  which  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 

New  York  that  the  State  of  Iowa,  like  the 

other  49  States,  has  a  constitution  under 

which  It  operates.  There  is  no  provision 

for  using  funds  of  this  kind  unless  they 

are  earmarked.  There  are  no  contingency 

funds  available.  As  the  gentleman  has 

said,  there  is  no  way  for  that  State  or 

one  in  the  same  position  to  participate 

until  next  year  under  this  bill  unless  we 

adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  jieldlng. 

I  think  he  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
crux  of  the  matter  under  discussion.  I 
keep  hearing  that  you  have  to  have  a  plan 
and  you  cannot  get  the  money  unless  you 
have  a  plan.  Suppose  under  the  facts  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  stated  that  the 
State  of  Iowa  or  any  other  State  that  has 
not  made  provisions  for  the  one -quarter 
State  participation  comes  up  with  a  plan, 
let  us  say,  in  October  of  this  year  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Even 
then  no  funds  would  be  forthcoming  from 
the  Federal  Government  until  the  legis- 
lature f>assed  the  bill.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KYL.  That  is  the  way  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Regardless  of  how  good 
their  plan  may  be.  They  may  have  a  plan, 
but  it  will  not  be  approved  unless  the 
legislature     already     appropriated     its 

share. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kyl  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
point  out  again  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  that  the  State  of  Iowa  has  not 
been  negligent  in  this  matter.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  its  program  under  the  current 
Federal  legislation  has  received  wide  ac- 
claim in  the  gentleman's  own  State  of 
New  York  as  being  a  model  program. 
There  is  nothing  selfish  about  the  State 
of  Iowa.  We  approve  the  idea  of  putting 
in  25  percent.  But  the  point  is  that  under 
this  law  and  under  the  explanation  that 
the  gentleman  made,  there  is  no  way  in 
which  we  can  participate  at  all  unless  we 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Maynb)  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  must  respectfully  differ 
with  the  gentleman,  because  the  State 
plarming  agency  can  make  its  plans  even 
without  the  legislature's  approval.  The 


legislature  will  approve  later  on  if  money 
is  involved.  ^     ^  „ 

Mr.  KYL.  Can  we  get  the  funds? 
Mr.  CELLER.  The  LEAA  wUl  take  from 
the  State  planning  agencies  a  pledge  or 
a  promise  that  if  and  when  the  State 
legislature  appropriates,  then  the  25  per- 
cent will  be  available.  That  is  the  way 
this  is  done.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  understood 

the  amendment  until  it  was  explained. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 

Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  If  he  will  respond  to 

a  few  questions  concerning  this  bill. 

In  the  overall  picture  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  reached  the  ultimate  situation, 
where  we  are  now  protesting  because  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  make  funds 
available  before  the  States  ask  for  it.  Do 
I  understand  it  correctly,  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, if  a  State  has  plans,  they  can 
submit  the  new  plan  before  they  get  the 
money?  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  That  is  correct.  Under  the 
gjd,  as  I  read  the  section  and  report,  it 
is  very  clear  that  if  they  submit  the  plan 
tomorrow  and  their  plan  had  to  meet 
given  conditions  and  the  State  provided 
25  percent  to  the  local  government  for 
their  share,  that  plan  could  be  ap- 
proved smd  any  specific  project  under  it 
could  be  approved  and  funds  could  start 
flowing  immediately. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  And,  the  first  step  In 
any  part  of  this  program  would  be  to  sub- 
mit a  plsm,  a  different  plan,  a  new  plan  or 
an  additional  plan,  and  this  can  still  be 
done  and  can  be  done  until  July  1,  1971, 
and  many  States  such  as  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri where  the  State  legislatures  do  not 
meet  until  next  year,  the  plan  would  be 
submitted  by  the  law  enforcement  agency 
of  the  State:  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MIKVA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ITUNGATE.  Now,  the  next  prob- 
lem is  with  reference  to  the  25  percent 
of  the  local  share.  Let  us  see  exactly  what 
we  are  talking  about.  Many  of  these  proj- 
ects I  understand  are  60  percent  federally 
financed  and  40  percent  State  financed. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  In  other  words.  60  per- 
cent is  going  to  be  Federal  and  is  to  be 
FWiid  by  the  Federal  Government,  30  per- 
cent by  the  city  or  municipality  and  10 
percent  of  the  total  cost  is  all  the  State 
would  be  required  to  pay;  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MIKVA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  We  have  a  few  fiscal 
year  starting  July  1,  1970,  in  a  couple  of 
days,  which  will  run  untU  June  30,  1971. 
The  plan  could  be  submitted  any  time 
during  that  year,  could  it  not?  It  could 
be  submitted  by  the  State  of  Iowa  or  the 
State  of  Missouri  or  any  State  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  year  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  when  the  State  legis- 
lature meets  could  it  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  support  the  State's  25- 
percent  contribution  any  time  between 
then  and  June  30,  1971? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  This  is  absolutely  correct. 
And,  in  that  interim  time  the  Federal 
funds  could  flow  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  plan  that  had  been  sub- 
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mitted  and  the  projects  und<  r  that  plan 
to  which  the  State  is  to  prov  ide  that  as- 
sistance could  be  carried  out 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  When  the  original  bill 
was  passed,  is  it  not  true  it  was  passed 
near  June  30,  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year? 

Let  me  ask  if  that  delayed  in  any  way 
the  State  plans  to  go  on  ind  submit 
plans  and  provide  funds,  if  available? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  No,  it  did  not.  Many 
States  will  appropriate  money  just  as 
they  will  here  in  order  to  ichieve  the 
purposes  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCjlloch).  if 
what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MiKVA  >  explains  is  generally  true? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  The  explanation  is 
absolutely  correct.  Iowa  and  other  States 
have  sufficient  time  to  act  foi  fiscal  1971. 
The  program  in  Iowa  got  olf  to  a  good 
start  following  the  June  196(  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  and  the  situation  Is  ex- 
actly the  same  here.  If  lowi  could  not 
have  acted  in  a  year  in  flsca  1969.  Iowa 
would  not  have  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram. But  it  did  act  quickly  then,  and 
can  act  quickly  this  time — if  it  wants  to. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  his  comnent. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  C  mirman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  fu:  ther,  there 
is  clear  authority  for  the  way  we  propose 
to  proceed.  If  the  law,  as  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  were  correct,  we 
could  never  have  started  this*  program  in 
fiscal  1969  in  Iowa,  where  it  is  so  highly 
complimented.  This  is  sound  legislation, 
and  the  amendment  ought  to  be  de- 
feated. We  ought  to  proceed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  experience  we  received  In 
fiscal  1969.  States  can  act  fast  when  they 
want  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman frcwn  Missouri  has  ej^pired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hotjcate 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. )  I 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  chairman  of  1  he  commit- 
tee— and  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MiKVA»  and  the  distlng\iishfed  minority 
leader  on  the  committee,  tho  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCui-Loch),  is  the 
chairman's  understanding  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  the  same  asj  that  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  froi  i  Ohio  ( Mr. 
McCuLLocH)  and  the  genteman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  MncvA)? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  absolutely  in  ac- 
cord with  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Mikva>  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  N[cCtrLLOCH> 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  t!  le  chairman 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chair  nan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words 

Mr.  Chturman,  as  a  former  member  of 
the  Iowa  State  Legislature  for  four  terms, 
I  am  very  concerned  this  aftemcjon  as  to 
the  hardship  which  faces  mj 

Normally  the  legislature  iloes  not  ap 
propriate  funds  until  perhjps  near  the 
close  of  the  session.  Because  of    " 
crease  cost  to  the  State  in 
to  stay  In  the  program  the  additional 
sum  cannot  be  approprlat<  d.  However, 


the  In 
order  for  it 


I  talked  to  the  crime  commissioner  in 
Iowa,  George  Orr,  this  morning.  He  says 
that  if  this  jmiendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr  Mayne).  is  not  adopted,  we  will 
absolutely  be  forced  out  of  the  program, 
and  it  is  a  program  for  which  we  have  a 
high  regard  and  have  had  great  success. 
We  have  been  ttdking  about  a  State 
plan  here  this  afternoon.  That  Is  not  the 
problem  we  are  faced  with  in  Iowa  at  the 
present  time,  because  we  can  always  come 
up  with  a  State  plan,  what  we  cannot 
come  up  with  right  now  is  the  25  per- 
cent. We  have  absolutely  no  way  of  trans- 
ferring the  funds  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
from  one  department  to  another  at  this 
time. 

The  next  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture will  not  convene  until  January  of 
next  year,  and  it  will  probably  be  June  or 
July  of  next  year  before  the  25  percent 
that  we  need  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram can  be  granted.  We  want  this  pro- 
gram. It  has  served  a  great  purjx)se  in 
Iowa.  The  amendment  is  urgently  needed 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  law  as  it  is 
written.  The  State  of  Iowa  only  ask 
that  we  be  allowed  to  participate.  And 
it  is  not  only  just  one  State,  but  there 
are  other  States  who  are  afifected  by 
this. 

These  matching  funds  of  25  percent 
are  critical,  we  know.  We  are  willing  to 
participate  and  come  up  with  our  share 
in  the  program.  We  just  ask  at  this  time 
that  you  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  our  legislature  has  not  met  and 
will  not  meet  until  next  January.  The 
funds  could  not  be  available  until  the 
summer  of  1971.  Give  consideration  to 
our  plight,  and  that  of  the  other  States, 
and  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Mayne)  .  While  there  may  be  some  long- 
range  benefits  from  the  changes  contem- 
plated by  the  bill  in  paragraph  2  of  sec- 
tion 303,  the  short-range  effects  on  many 
States  would  be  devastating.  It  would  be 
virtually  impossible  for  Iowa,  and  for 
many  other  States  to  meet  the  matching 
fimd  requirements  this  coming  fiscal 
year,  or  perhaps  even  the  following  year. 
It  would  seem  clear  that  the  States  would 
have  to  match  Federal  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1971  in  order  to  continue  to  qualify 
for  funds  under  the  act.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  Iowa  to  meet 
this  requirement  without  calling  a  special 
session  of  the  general  assembly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  ques- 
tion which  should  always  be  asked  when 
we  deal  with  legislation  of  this  type.  That 
question  is.  "What  will  be  the  effect  of 
this  legislation  on  the  States,  not  only 
from  a  substantive  standpoint,  but  also 
from  an  administrative  standpoint?"  Too 
often  we  forget  to  ask  this  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  at  a  minimum 
delay  the  effective  date  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  prefer  the  language  contained  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Mayne)  providing  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  proposed 
changes.  If  this  is  done  we  can  go  back 
and  determine  more  accurately  the  effect 
of  the  pro]X>sed  change  on  the  various 
States. 


The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemsm 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne)  , 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Scherle)  there 
were — ayes  23,  noes  26. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED     BY    MR.    JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  On  page 
15,  line  18  atter  "Sec.  9"  Insert  "(a)". 

On  page  15.  aXter  line  20,  add  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(b)  Section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '{  8191.  Determination  of  eligibility 

■■  'The  benefits  of  this  subchapter  are  avail- 
able as  provided  in  this  subchapter  to  eligible 
public  safety  officers  (referred  to  In  this  sub- 
chapter as  "eligible  ofBcers")  and  their  sur- 
vivors. For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  an  eligi- 
ble ofBcer  is  any  person  who  Is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  his  discretion  to 
have  been  on  any  given  occasion — 

"  '  ( 1 )  employed  as  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer or  fireman  by  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State, 

"  '(2)  an  officially  recognized  or  designated 
member  of  a  legally  organized  volunteer  fire 
department,  or 

"  '(3)  serving  without  compensation  as  an 
officially  recognized  or  designated  member  of 
a  legally  organized  law  enforcement  agency 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
thereof, 

and  to  have  been  on  that  occasion  not  an 
employee  as  defined  In  section  8101(1),  and 
to  have  sustained  on  that  occasion  a  per- 
sonal injury  for  which  the  United  States 
would  be  required  under  sub-chapter  I  of 
this  chapter  to  pay  compensation  If  he  had 
been  on  that  occasion  such  an  employee  en- 
gaged In  the  performance  of  his  duty.' 

"(c)  Tlie  heading  at  the  beginning  of  sub- 
chapter ni  of  chapter  81  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  such 
subchapter  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  such  chapter  are  amended  by 
striking  out  'LAW  ENPORCEMENT'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'PUBLIC  SAFETY". 

"(d)  TtiB  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  are  effective  only  with 
respect  to  personal  Injuries  sustained  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  CELLER  (during  the  reading  of 
the  amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  think  it  would  be 
beneficial  if  the  committee  knew  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

POINT   or   OBOER    MADE    BT    MR.    CXLLXR 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  germane.  It 
refers  to  compensation  and  to  personal 
liability  and  it  has  no  relation  whatso- 
ever to  the  bill  under  consideration, 
which  concerns  law-enforcement  assist- 
ance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  Is 
proposed  would  simply   extend  to  any 
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policeman  or  fireman  in  the  United  States 
who  is  killed  or  totally  disabled  in  line 
of  duty  benefits  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act. 

The  amendment  is  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  section  9  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. Section  9  of  the  pending  legislation 
deals  with  title  V  of  the  United  States 
Code,  which  contains  the  Employment 
Compensation  Act. 

The  Honorable  Henry  S.  Boutell  of 
Illinois,  while  sitting  as  chairman  of  the 
Conimittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  ruled  on  May  22, 1902, 
on  an  amendment  to  provide  for  an  edu- 
cational test  for  immigrants  to  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  Immigration  of  aliens  in  the 
United  States: 

The  Chair  would  point  out  In  passing  on 
this  question  that  an  examination  of  this 
bin  shows  that  It  Is  a  general  immigration 
measure  the  title  being  "to  regulate  the 
immigration  of  aliens  Into  the  United  States. 
Section  35  repeals  all  of  the  laws  inconalst- 
ent  with  this  law.  Any  amendment  to  the 
bill  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  which  is 
clearly  and  dlsUnctly  connected  logically 
with  the  general  scope  and  Intent  of  the 
bill  would  be  germane.  ...  ^      „,.  ,      .„ 

It  Is  not  the  province  of  the  Chair  to 
pass  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  amend- 
ment, or  Its  wisdom  or  Justice.  It  appears  to 
the  Chair  that  this  amendment  Is  clearly, 
distinctly,  and  logically  connected  with  the 
general  scope  of  a  bill  regulaUng  the  Immi- 
gration of  aliens  Into  the  United  States,  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  Chair  feels 
constrained  to  overrule  the  point  of  order 
and  hold  that  the  amendment  Is  germane  to 
the  blU. 

Mr  Chairman,  title  1  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  which  the  instant  legislation  seeks 
to  amend  says  as  follows: 

Congress  finds  that  the  high  Incident  of 
crime  in  the  United  States  threatens  the 
peace,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
nation  and  Its  citizens.  To  prevent  crime  and 
to  ensure  the  greater  safety  of  the  people, 
law  enforcement  efforts  must  be  better  co- 
ordinated. Intensified,  and  made  more  effec- 
tive at  all  levels  of  government. 

Under  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Boutell 
that  the  amendment  must  be  "clearly 
and  distinctly  connected  logically  with 
the  general  scope  and  intent  of  the 
bill,"  the  policeman  and  fireman  amend- 
ment would  be  germane  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  offered  as  an  amendment  ulti- 
mately to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

This  amendment,  to  provide  survivor 
benefits  to  families  of  police  and  firemen 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  would  provide 
essentially  a  form  of  additional  compen- 
sation. Section  301.  subsection  (b)  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  allows  that  up  to  one- 
third  of  any  grant  made  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  expended  for  compensation 
of  personnel,  which  shows  a  germane- 
ness, and  I  urge  the  Chair  not  to  hold  in 
one  sense  that  this  legislation  before 
the  committee  is  germane,  that  it  is  in 
order  to  provide  assistance  to  police 
officers  as  thev  fight  crime,  but  that  their 
widows  and  children  are  not  gennane  to 
this  legislation  if  it  seeks  to  compensate 
them  if  they  fall  in  the  battle  against 
crime. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  which  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ciller)  has 
raised  a  point  of  order  on  the  grounds 
that  the  amendment  is  not  germane. 

The  Chair  has  studied  the  bill  and  the 
amendment.  The  bill  amends  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  assist  States  and  local  govern- 
ment to  control  crime  and  violence  It 
authorizes  appropriations  for  3  additional 
years;  changes  management  from  the  3- 
member  board  to  a  single  administrator; 
sets  up  a  new  matching  grant  program 
relating  to  correctional  facilities;  and 
provides  for  matching  grants  for  erxf orce- 
ment  assistance  and  education. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
IndiEuia  proposes  that  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
State  suid  local  policemen,  Eis-well-as 
firemen,  or  their  survivors,  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  Federal  employee  com- 
pensation for  work  injuries  statutes. 

The  Chair  dees  not  believe  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana is  germane  to  the  bill  and  therefore 
sustains  the  p>oint  of  order. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing out  an  outstanding  piece  of  legis- 
lation. In  addition  to  authorization  for 
3  years,  which  for  planning  purposes  is 
absolutely  essential  at  the  local  level, 
and  the  increase  in  ftmds,  I  think  per- 
haps the  most  significant  change,  other 
than  the  construction  program,  is  the 
fact  that  recognizing  the  impossible  ad- 
ministrative quandary  this  orgaiiization 
was  in  under  a  three-man  board,  this 
committee  grabbed  a  very  difficult 
problem  and  reversed  the  situation,  ap- 
pointing a  single  administrator,  so  that 
he  could  go  on  with  the  very  important 
work  which  must  be  done. 

As  part  of  this  entire  program,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill,  H.R.  16133,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  win  have  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment and  conducting  of  a  perma- 
nent training  program  for  prosecuting 
attorneys  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  level,  specifically  dealing  with  or- 
ganized crime.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  committee  because  in  section  407  of 
their  bill  they  have  instituted  a  training 
program  for  law  enforcement  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

I  wotild  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  this  question:  Turning  to 
page  8,  section  407 — 

Sec.  407.  The  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  develop  and  support  regional  and  national 
training  programs,  workshops,  and  seminars 
to  Instruct  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel  in  Improved  methods  of  crime  pre- 
vention and  reduction  and  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  law. 


In  the  report  I  note  the  committee 
cites  as  the  prime  example  of  the  type  of 
program  they  wish  to  see  emphasized  as 
one  against  organized  crime.  Am  I  cor- 
rect that  the  language  of  section  407  is 
broad  enough  to  include  prosecutors? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect in  that  regard  and  in  his  reference 
to  the  report. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  section  407,  of  course,  dees 


not  include  Federal  prosecutors  either 
in  sm  organized  crime  effort  or  in  any 
other  effort. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  But  we  now  have  an 
informal,  in-house  training  program  for 
Federal  prosecutors. 
Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  hope  that  at 
some  proper  time  we  could  give  special 
emphasis  to  the  program  now  ongoing 
in  the  Department  with  respect  to  spe- 
cial training  in  fighting  organized  crime, 
in  techniques  for  our  Federal  prosecu- 
tors. I  know  we  do  that,  but  I  think  it 
Is  important  to  follow  the  lead  which  the 
gentleman's  committee  has  set  with  re- 
spect to  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers,  and  to  follow  that  same  lead 
with  respect  to  the  training  of  Federal 
prosecutors  in  fighting  organized  crime, 
in  the  techniques  of  enforcement,  by  rec- 
ognizing it  specifically  in  legislation  and 
giving  it  the  emphasis  which  only  the 
gentleman's  great  committee  can  give  it, 
and  make  it  positive  that  funds  will  not 
be  removed  from  this  program.  U  we  give 
them  legislative  authority  at  some  point, 
then  we  can  be  sure  the  Department  will 
continue  that  program. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
his  statement.  I  think  his  statement  is 
the  result  of  a  corisiderable  amoimt  of 
research  the  gentleman  has  done.  It  is 
a  point  well  taken. 

We  are  now  in  the  throes  of  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  involving  organized  crime. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  undoubtedly 
we  will  consider  the  suggestions  the  gen- 
tleman made  with  respect  to  Federal  at- 
torneys anent  organized  crime,  and  the 
seminars  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  the  tectmiques,  and  so  forth,  to 
which  the  gentleman  made  reference. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask 
the  ranking  minority  Member  to  com- 
ment on  this  suggestion  I  have  made? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  discuss- 
ing this  matter  today.  I  think  it  brings 
into  focus  something  that  needs  to  be 
brought  into  focus,  and  we  need  to  con- 
tinue the  activity,  which  has  produced 
so  much  in  the  State  and  local  prosecu- 
tors' fields,  also  in  the  Federal  field. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  I  shall  bend  what- 
ever effort  I  can  summons  to  that  end  for 
that  legislation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fascell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
for  the  time  because  I  want  to  get  into 
the  Record  the  fact  that  the  concept  of 
this  legislation  as  a  program  that  should 
be  made  permanent  in  law  with  emphasis 
on  training  in  fighting  organized  crime, 
in  techniques  for  the  Federal  prosecutors 
involved,  which  is  involved  in  a  bill 
which  I  have  introduced,  a  great  part  of 
which  is  now  in  the  pending  legislation. 
and  the  Federal  part  of  it,  that  Is,  a 
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training  program  for  the  P<  deral  prose- 
cutors will  be  under  considefation  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciairy.  hsis  the 
support  of  the  following  oiganizations : 
The  National  League  of  Ciiles,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, the  National  Distrlit  Attorneys' 
Association,  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  international 
Narcotic  Enforcement  OfiQqers  Associa- 
tion, and  the  International  Conference 
of  Police  Associations.  It  i  Jso  has  the 
support  of  some  distinguis  led  eminent 
gentlemen  in  the  law-enfor  cement  field, 
such  as  Virgil  Peterson,  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission, and  Milton  R.  Wessel.  who  was 
a  member  of  a  special  group  appointed 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chain  nan,  will  the 
gentleman  vjeld? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  tl  le  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  compl  Imenting  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  he  very  fine 
statement  he  has  made.  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman  s  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  iii  support  of 
H.R.  17825.  the  Law  Enforci  ment  Assist- 
ance Act  Amendments. 

The  11th  Congressional  Eistrict  which 
I  represent  is  one  of  man  r  within  the 
confines  of  New  York  City. 

Like  every  other  large  city  in  our  coxm- 
try.  New  York  City  is  expsriencing  in- 
creasing difficulty  by  virtu(  of  the  ever 
rising  crime  rate. 

New  York  is  imable  to  wil  hstand  alone 
the  fear,  injury  to  person,  loss  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  financial  dmin  produced 
through  the  commission  o:    crime. 

So  all  eyes  are  turned  t<  the  Federal 
Government  in  search  of  s<ime  relief. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  say  that  the 
cost  figure  for  the  entire  coimtry,  of  $650 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  is  way  below 
what  is  nece?sar>-  to  bepin  to  do  the  job 
of  making  our  streets  safe.  However, 
there  are  several  portion"  of  the  bill 
which  I  believe  will  be  mos ;  helpful. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, established  uider  the  bill, 
may  make  grants  to  States  having  com- 
prehensive State  plans  approved  by  it 
for  the  following  purposes : 

First.  Public  protection,  ncluding  the 
recruiting  of  law  enf orcem<  nt  personnel, 
the  training  of  personnel  ir  law  enforce- 
ment, and  the  development,  evaluation, 
implementation,  and  purcl  ase  of  meth- 
ods, devices,  facilities  des  gred  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  law  enforcement 
and  reduce  crime  in  public  and  private 
places. 

Second.  The  organization,  education, 
and  training  of  special  law  enforcement 
units  to  combat  organized  crime. 

Third.  The  organizatior  and  educa- 
tion of  special  law  enforcement  units  for 
the  prevention,  detection,  i  nd  control  of 
riots  and  other  violent  evil  disorders 
including  the  acquisition  of  riot  control 
equipment. 

Fourth.  The  recruiting,  training,  and 
education  of  communi;y  service  officers 
to  assist  law  enforcement  a  jencies  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  and  provide 
community  identification  tith  local  law 
enforcement  officials. 


Fifth.  To  assist  in  the  construction, 
renting,  or  leasing  of  State  facilities  in- 
cluding local  correctional  facilities,  cen- 
ters for  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts, 
and  temporary  courtroom  facilities  in 
areas  of  high  crime  incidence. 

Further,  this  line  establishes  a  Crim- 
inal Justice  Coordinating  Council  to  as- 
sure improved  coordination  of  all  law 
enforcement  activities. 

While  there  Is  still  much  to  be  done 
this  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  im- 
mediate passage  of  H.R.  17825. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  their  very  great  con- 
sideration which  they  gave  me  in  con- 
nection with  my  legislative  proposal 
pending  before  that  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  17825)  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1111.  he  re- 
ported the  biU  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  bill  be  put  over  until  to- 
morrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Washington,  D.C.:  Poet  Office  and  Vehicle 
Maintenance  Facility. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  H.  Fallon, 

Chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM         THE 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  '  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
V/orks;  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
»he  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

JUNE  23.  1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
'^oenker  of  the  House.  The  Capitol. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
t^e  House  of  Representatives  on  June  23. 
1970,  approved  the  following  public  building 
projects: 

Port  Lauderdale,  Florida:  Post  Office  and 
Vehicle  Maintenance  Facility. 

Miami.  Florida:  Post  Office  and  Vehicle 
Maintenance  Facility. 

Albany,  Georgia:  Post  Office  and  Vehicle 
Maintenance  Facility. 

Honolulu.  Hawaii:  Post  Office.  Waiklki  Sta- 
tion. 

Chicago,  Illinois:  Poet  Office  and  Vehicle 
Maintenance  Facility. 

Lansing.  Michigan :  Post  Office  and  Vehicle 
Maintenance  Facility. 

Buffalo.  New  York:  U^S.  Courthouse  (Al- 
teration). 

New  York  City  Metropolitan  area:  (a) 
Foreign  Surface  and  Bulk  Mall  Facility;  and 
lb)  Preferential  Mail  Handling  Facility  (Al- 
teration ) . 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1519, 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LI- 
BRARIES AND  INFORMATION  SCI- 
ENCE ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S, 
1519)  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Librsu-ies  and  Information  Science, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  couple  of  questions. 

Are  all  amendments  to  the  bill  ger- 
mane? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  House  Is  acting 
first,  the  conference  report  could  be 
amended.  The  Senate  provisions  were 
germane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  amendments  are 
germane. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  All  amendments  adopt- 
ed to  the  bill  were  germane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  difference  in 
the  money  figures  in  the  two  bills? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Senate  bill  in- 
creased the  authorization  to  $750,000  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  House  amendment 
maintained  the  authorization  at  $500,- 
000.  The  House  amendment  placed  no 
ceiling  on  appropriations. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  respond? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  Senate  bill  had  $750,000  for  the 
second  and  third  years,  and  $500,000  for 
the  first  year.  The  House  had  $500,000 
for  the  first  year  and  an  open-ended 
authorization  in  the  second  and  third 
years.  The  conference  report  provides 
$500,000  for  the  first  year  and  $750,000 
in  the  second  and  succeeding  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  total  amount 
was  increased  in  conference  by  the  other 
body;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  correct,  with 
respect  to  the  actual  dollar  amounts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  how  much? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  difference  be- 
tween $500,000  and  such  simis  as  may 
be  authorized  in  the  second  and  third 
years,  which  are  of  course  open.  The 
total  amount  would  be  $2  million  over 
3  years  in  the  Senate  bill  and  in  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stood the  House  version,  it  was  $500,000 
the  first  year  and  an  unlimited  authori- 
zation thereafter. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  Senate 
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version  was  $500,000  the  first  year  and 
$750,000  for  the  next  2  years. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  confer- 
ence report  provides  $500,000  in  the  first 
year  and  $750,000  the  next  year  and  the 
yesu-  after  that  in  contrast  to  an  open- 
ended  authorization,  it  seems  to  me  the 
conference  report  is  more  restrictive  ra- 
ther than  more  liberal. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  The  genUeman  from 
Iowa  asked  his  question  in  terms  of  spe- 
cific amounts,  but  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan  is  absolutely  correct  in  that 
the  conference  report  does  impose  great- 
er limitations  on  the  amounts  spent. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  genUeman  from  Ken- 
tucky, or  the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Steiger>  is  there  any  mandatory 
expenditure  provision  in  this  conference 

report? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  is  no  manda- 
tory spending  provision  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  is  an  increase  of 
about  a  half  a  million  dollars? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  It  is  an 
increase. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  24, 

1970.)  ^.      ^ 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  to  the  House  today 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science  and  for 
other  purposes.  S.  1519  (H.R.  10666). 

Except  for  a  few  minor  points  the 
conference  report  adopts  the  principal 
features  of  H.R.  10666  as  it  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  259  yeas  to  11  nays 
on  April  20,  1970. 

In  the  legislation  that  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  Commis- 
sion was  established  as  a  separate  and 
independent  agency  from  any  agency  or 
department  of  the  Government. 

In  the  Senate  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion the  Commission  was  to  be  idenU- 
fied  and  associated  directly  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  members  of  the  committee  and, 
indeed,  the  Members  of  the  House  felt 
very  strongly  that  the  House  approach 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Commission 
was  the  soundest  in  view  of  the  many 
agencies  and  libraries  and  library  sci- 
ence interests  that  were  not  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  To  cite  a  few:  The 
AID  Libraries,  business  libraries.  De- 
partment of  Defense  libraries,  Library 


of  Congress,  National  Archives,  National 
Agricultural  Library,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, and  special  libraries  such  as  mu- 
seimis,  and  historical  associations. 

All  of  these  do  not  come  within  the 
piuTiew  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  administration 
and  direction. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  conference 
report  retains  this  significant  feature  of 
the  House-passed  bill. 

Unlike  the  House  bill  the  Senate  meas- 
ure authorized  the  Commission  to  ac- 
cept contributions  and  to  disburse  the 
same  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  conference  report  contams  this 

provision. 

In  other  aspects  the  resolution  of  dif- 
ferences were  as  follows: 

First.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
the  Commission  shall  have  responsibility 
for  developing  or  recommending  plans 
for  the  national  policy,  while  the  House 
amendment  limited  the  function  to  de- 
veloping plans.  The  conference  report 
adopts  the  provision  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Second.  The  Senate  bill  explicitly  in- 
cluded language  relating  to  special  li- 
brary and  informational  needs  of  niral 
areas,  while  the  House  amendment  did 
not.  The  conference  report  adopts  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Third.  The  Senate  bill  required  an  ap- 
praisal of  resources  and  services,  while 
the  House  amendment  confined  the  ap- 
praisal to  resources.  The  conference  re- 
port adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

Fourth.  The  House  amendment  stated 
that  the  Commission  shall  appraise 
"deficiencies"  of  library  and  Information 
resources,  as  well  as  their  "adequacies," 
while  the  Senate  bill  did  not.  The  con- 
ference report  adopts  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

Fifth.  The  Senate  bill  required  that 
the  Commission  advise  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  regarding  libraries 
and  information  sciences.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  contains 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  but  mod- 
ifies it  to  authorize,  but  not  to  require 
the  Commission  to  furnish  such  advice. 

Sixth.  The  Senate  bill  required  re- 
porting through  the  Secretary  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress.  The  House 
required  reporting  directly  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress.  The  conference 
report  adopts  the  provision  of  the  House 
amendment. 

The  Senate  bill  set  January  31  as  the 
reporting  date,  while  the  House  amend- 
ment specified  January  1.  The  confer- 
ence repwrt  contains  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

Seventh.  The  House  amendment  au- 
thorized reports  In  addition  to  the  an- 
nual report  while  the  Senate  bill  did  not. 
The  conference  report  adopts  the  provi- 
sion of  the  House  amendment. 

Eighth.  Section  6  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  section  6  of  the  House  amendment 
specified  the  cc«npo6ltion  and  member- 
ship of  the  Commission.  They  differed 
in  a  number  of  respects  and  substan- 
tively in  the  following  particulars: 

Both  bills  provided  for  a  15-member 
Commission.  The  Senate  bill  specified 
that  the  Ubrarian  of  Congress  be  a  stat- 


utory member  of  the  Commission  while 
the  House  amendment  did  not. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  at  least 
five  members  of  the  Commission  be  pro- 
fessional librarians  or  information  scien- 
tists while  the  House  amendment  set  five 
as  the  maximum  number  of  such  pro- 

The  Senate  bUl  but  not  the  House 
amendment  required  that  at  least  orie 
member  of  the  Commission  be  knowl- 
edgeable with  respect  to  the  technologi- 
cal aspects  of  library  services. 

The  conference  report  rewrites  section 
6  with  the  resolution  of  these  differences 
as  follows: 

The  conference  report  provides  a  15- 
member  Commission  and  specifies  that 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  be  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Commissio^  being 
appointed  by  the  President  with  two  to 
serve  initially  for  1  year,  three  to  serve 
irUtially  for  2  years,  three  to  serve  ini- 
tially for  4  years  and  three  to  serve  ini- 
tially for  5  years.  After  the  expiration 
of  such  terms  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  5  years. 
The  conference  report  provides  that 
only  five  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  professional  Ubrarians  or  infor- 
mation scientists  and  the  remainder  shaU 
be  persons  having  a  special  competence 
or  Interest  in  the  needs  of  our  society  for 
library  and  Information  services.  The 
conference   substitute  requires  that  at 
least  one  member  of  the  Commission  be 
knowledgeable  with  respect  to  the  tech- 
nological aspects  of  Ubrary  ser\'ices. 

Ninth.  The  Senate  bill  increased  the 
authorization  to  $750,000  in  fiscal  year 
1971  while  the  House  amendment  main- 
tained the  authorization  at  $500,000.  Both 
the  Senate  biU  and  the  House  amend- 
ment authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  Senate 
limited  the  appropriation  in  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  years  to  $750,000  each  year. 
The  House  amendment  placed  no  ceiling 
on  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  after 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  conference  report 
adopts  this  provision  of  the  Senate  blU. 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  the  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science  was  cosponsored  by 
25  Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  was 
reported  unanimously  out  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  and  was 
passed  by  this  body  on  April  20  by  a  vote 
of  259  to  11. 

The  establishment  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science  fulfills  one  of  the  major  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Ad\isory 
Commission  on  Libraries  which  was  init- 
iated by  the  President  in  1966  under  tiie 
chairmanship  of  Douglas  Knight,  former 
president  of  Duke  University.  In  addi- 
tion to  establishing  the  Commission,  this 
bUl  affirms  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  cooperate  with  Stete  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  insure  that  adequate  library  in- 
structional services  are  provided  to  all 
our  citizens. 

The  legislation  as  agreed  to  In  confer- 
ence estebllshes  the  15-member  Com- 
mission as  an  independent  agency,  wltn 
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administrative  services  tojbe  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  Commission  would]  carry  out  the 
following  responsibilities: 

First.  Advise  the  President  and  Con- 
gress on  the  implementation  of  national 
policy  in  the  area  of  libra  -y  services  and 
information  science; 

Second.  Conduct  studie*.  surveys,  and 
analyses  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in 
this  area  and  the  means  l)y  which  these 
needs  can  be  met ; 

Third.  E^•aluate  present  resources  and 
programs; 

Fourth.  Develop  and  coordinate  plans 
and  activities  for  meetini;  these  needs; 

Fifth.  Promote  researct  and  develop- 
ment activities; 

Sixth.  Report  to  Conjxess  and  the 
President  on  its  activities;  and 

Seventh.  Publish  other  reports  and 
materials  as  deemed  appropriate. 

The  establishment  now  of  a  National 
Commission  may  very  wel  save  us  many 
times  its  small  cost  in  ful  ure  years. 

I  respectfully  urge  adaption  of  the 
conference  report . 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  of  the  conferees  for  the 
Hoiise  I  rise  in  support  of  t  tie  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  land  Informa- 
tion Science  Act. 

The  conference  reporti  upholds  the 
House  position  and  should  be  passed 
promptly.  The  major  issue  was  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Commission  ajjd  while  some 
felt  the  Commission  should  be  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  beUeve  an  independent  com- 
mission best  serves  the  nee  is  of  the  Com- 
mission and  of  libraries  t^iroughout  the 
Nation. 

This  bill  has  been  long  ]k  coming  since 
the  Commission  headed  b^  Dr.  Douglas 
Knight  first  made  the  re<  lommendation 
which  this  legislation  imi>lements.  The 
Commission  can  play  a  najor  role  In 
advising  and  appraising  the  Congress 
and  executive  branch  of  thp  needs  in  this 
vital  field. 

I  luge  the  adoption  of  tjhe  conference 
report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  tpe  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  w^s  ordered. 

The  conference  report  ^,as  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  «)as  Itud  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEi^VE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
may  have  5  legislative 
revise  and  extend  their 
conference  report  just 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem^re 
objection  to  the  request  of 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
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bill  H  Jl.  17825. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AID   FOR   COLLEGE   PENSION    PLAN 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
istence of  sound  and  innovative  pension 
programs  is  of  essential  importance  to 
the  achievement  of  our  national  retire- 
ment goals.  It  has  clearly  been  the  policy 
of  this  Nation  to  support  and  encourage 
such  programs.  The  outstanding  pension 
system  in  higher  education  is  supreme- 
ly deserving  of  such  encouragement  and 
support. 

HJl.  9010  has  been  introduced  to  pro- 
tect this  system  from  obstacles  which 
threaten  to  impair  its  continued  effec- 
tive operation.  This  bill  has  received 
tremendous  and  widespread  support 
throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  most 
recent  expressions  of  approval  for  this 
measure  is  an  editorial  entitled  "Aid  for 
College  Pension  Plan"  appearing  in  the 
April  19,  1970,  issue  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 
Published  In  Cleveland,  with  a  circula- 
tion of  over  500.000,  the  Plain  Dealer 
is  a  respected  journal.  Its  editorial  is  an 
effective  and  just  presentation  of  the 
merits  of  H.R.  9010  and  the  remarkable 
pension  system  that  bill  would  protect : 

Am  rot  COLLEGE  Pension  Plan 

Oranting  feders]  chsu'ter  status  to  a  non- 
profit pension  system  for  higher  education 
would  be  to  the  benefit  of  some  300.000  teach- 
ers and  administrators  at  more  than  2,000 
colleges   and   universities. 

Companion  bills  to  grant  such  status  are 
now  In  the  Judiciary  committees  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  we  think  they  should 
be   approved. 

The  pension  plan  of  the  Teachers  Insur- 
ance and  Annuity  Association  College  Retire- 
ment Equities  Fund  was  created  In  1906  with 
a  grant  from  philanthropist  Andrew  Carne- 
gie. Recent  developments  In  Insurance  laws 
would  mean  that  without  federal  charter 
status  the  plan  would  be  Increasingly  sub- 
jected to  separate  regulations  in  each  state 
of  the  nation. 

Testifying  In  behalf  of  the  bill  In  the 
House,  a  spokesman  for  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors  (AAtJP)  said: 
"Without  timely  reUef  the  effect  upon  the 
system  may  be  the  destruction  of  that  uni- 
formity which  is  absolutely  critical  both  to 
the  individual  teacher  and  to  higher  educa- 
tion as  a  whole.  The  heart  of  education's 
pension  program  is  its  uniform  availability 
throughout  the  nation  .  .  ." 

It  is  important  that  this  plan  be  preserved 
in  its  present  form.  It  helps  give  financial 
security  to  higher  education  personnel  and 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  change  Jobs 
without  losing  pension  benefits.  The  TTAA- 
CREF  plan  has  proved  Its  value. 


THE  CHICAGO  TRUCKING  STRIKE 

<Mr.  LANDGREBE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news 
article  In  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  indicated  that  six  Chicago  truck- 
ing companies  have  agreed  to  a  wage 
pact  substantially  higher  than  the  na- 


tional agreement  which  was  ratified  by 
the  majority  of  Teamster  members  in  the 
country  some  weeks  ago.  This  Chicago 
settlement  followed  on  the  heels  of  last 
week's  rejection  by  two  Chicago  Team- 
sters locals  and  one  independent  union  of 
a  pact  which  was  in  keeping  with  the 
national  agreement. 

The  new  agreement  by  these  six  Chi- 
cago carriers,  if  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  Chicago  carriers,  could  lead  to  dis- 
aster for  our  already  harassed  national 
economy.  When  the  national  agreement 
was  negotiated  in  May,  it  was  stipulated 
by  both  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters  and  Trucking  Employers. 
Inc.,  the  bargaining  arm  for  the  Nation's 
truckers,  that  if  the  majority  of  Chicago 
truckers  agreed  to  a  pact  higher  than 
the  national  agreement,  the  national 
contract  would  automatically  be  re- 
opened. In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  what- 
ever the  majority  of  Chicago  truckers 
agree  to  will  set  the  standard  for  the 
Nation  disregarding  the  fact  that  the 
national  contract  has  already  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  ratified  by  the  Teamster 
rank-and-file. 

This  may  soimd  hard  to  believe,  but  it 
is  true.  Since  April  1.  the  Chicago  locals 
have  been  on  strike  at  an  astounding  cost 
to  the  Nation's  economy,  and  please  note 
that  I  say  Nations  economy,  not  just  the 
Chicago  economy.  It  is  now  estimated 
that  the  nationwide  dollar  loss  from  the 
Chicago  strike  is  close  to  $2  billion.  The 
strike  has  and  is  affecting  not  only  truck- 
ers but  more  importantly  manufacturers 
and  other  shippers  who  simply  cannot 
get  their  goods  to  market  or  receive  the 
raw  material  so  essential  in  manufactur- 
ing. 

Appeals  have  been  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  intercede  in  this  dangerous  sit- 
uation. It  is  known  that  the  administra- 
tion has  sent  mediators  including  Mr.  J. 
Curtis  Counts,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  to 
Chicago  but  to  no  avail.  The  situation  is 
simply  a  power  play  to  undermine  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Frank  Fitzsimmons, 
president  of  the  IBT.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Nation's  trucking  companies  are  fi- 
nancially assisting  the  Chicago  carriers 
to  resist  a  higher  settlement  for  fear  the 
national  contract  would  be  reopened.  I 
realize  and  applaud  the  administration's 
desire  to  keep  their  hands  off  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process  and  to  allow  in- 
sofar as  is  possible  the  affected  parties 
to  settle  their  differences  peacefully,  but 
the  situation  has  gotten  out  of  hand. 

We  have  a  national  emergency.  We 
could  face  the  prospect  of  an  inflationary 
contract  settlement  between  the  major- 
ity of  the  Chicago  truckers  and  the  three 
unions  and  then  watch  helplessly  as  the 
IBT  and  the  Trucking  Employers.  Inc., 
reopen  the  national  agreement  which 
will  subject  the  country  to  another  series 
of  violent  and  costly  strikes.  The  Chicago 
situation  has  become  a  symbol  of  the 
labor  unrest  existing  in  the  country  to- 
day. Many  responsible  people  have  called 
for  constructive  labor  law  reform.  Coali- 
tion bargtiining  and  Industrywide  bar- 
g«dning  has  lead  us  down  the  path  to  the 
present  perilous  predicament  we  are 
faced  with.  We,  the  Congress,  should 
seriously  consider  this  question. 

More  importantly,  we  should,  and  I  do. 
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call  upon  the  President  to  use  the  powers 
granted  him  under  Taft-Hartley  to  call 
an  80-day  injunction  and  to  use  his  oflBce 
to  settle  this  dispute. 

Now,  some  people  will  say,  "Well,  why 
not  just  settle  the  dispute  by  agreeing  to 
the  higher  settlement  even  on  a  national 
basis.  The  trucking  companies  are  free  to 
petition  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  relief  in  the  form  of  In- 
creased rates."  I  ask  you — who  pays 
these  increased  rates?  The  pubhc  does, 
and  the  public  is  sick  and  tired  of  having 
to  pay  the  price  for  irresponsible  acXXaa 
on  the  part  of  a  handful  of  union  oflB- 
clals  and  companies  who  care  not  one 
whim  for  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

To  put  it  in  simple  terms,  the  na- 
tional agreement  calls  for  a  wage  increase 
of  SI. 10  per  hour  spread  over  39  months. 
The  agreement  the  six  Chicago  carriers 
agreed  to  calls  for  a  wage  increase  of 
SI. 65  an  hour  spread  over  only  36  months. 
That  is  50  percent  higher.  Add  to  that 
additional  fringe  benefits  demanded  by 
the  Chicago  unions,  and  you  have  a 
frightening  picture.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 450,000  Teamsters  involved  in 
this  question  and  such  a  settlement  would 
bring  added  costs  in  the  billions.  A  suf- 
fering economy  cannot  be  expected  to 
withstand  such  pressures. 

Again,  this  situation  was  brought 
about  by  internal  imion  politics  and  an 
unwise  decision  by  the  Trucking  Employ- 
ers, Inc.,  to  make  an  unheard  of  agree- 
ment which  totally  disregards  the  wishes 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  truck  drivers 
who  have  said,  "We  like  the  national 
contract,  and  we  will  work  under  it." 
Now,  they  face  the  prospect  of  being  told 
there  has  been  a  mistake,  and  we  are 
going  to  renegotiate  your  contract.  Be 
prepared  to  go  out  on  strike. 

I  feel  that  immediate  action  must  be 
taken  to  save  our  coimtry  from  a  na- 
tionwide catastrophe.  Therefore,  in  clos- 
ing. I  request  and  urge  that  the  Presi- 
dent use  the  powers  of  his  ofiBce  avail- 
able to  him  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
to  bring  about  an  end  to  thus  costly 
dispute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
above-mentioned  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  "nmes 
article  of  June  27.  1970,  relating  to  the 
same  subject: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  27.  1970] 
Chicago  Drivers  Reject  New  Oiter 

Chicago,  June  26. — Truck  drivers  and  ter- 
minal workers  in  the  Chicago  area  have 
overwhelmingly  rejected  a  proposed  new 
settlement  of  their  78-day  combination  strike 
and  lockout,  thus  continuing  their  threat  to 
upset  a  national  master  freight  truck  set- 
tlement reached  April  2,  It  was  announced 
today. 

The  national  agreement  provided  pay  In- 
creases of  tl.lO  an  hour  over  39  months  and 
$4  a  week  In  fringe  benefits.  However,  It  con- 
tained a  stipulation  that  the  agreement 
would  be  reconsidered  If  the  Chicago  area 
truck  drivers  won  a  larger  settlement. 

The  national  agreement,  which  came  after 
a  series  of  wildcat  strikes  was  reached  by 
Frank  E.  Fitzsimmons,  acting  Teamster  Un- 
ion president,  and  Ray  P.  Beagle,  chief  ne- 
gotiator for  Trucking  Employers,  Inc.  In- 
volved were  450,000  truck  drivers.  The  Chi- 
cago drivers  rejected  it. 

The  lateet  trucking  Industry  offer  here  was 
for  an  increase  of  $1.65  an  hour  over  45 
months.  The  local  union  leaders  had  recom- 


mended rejection  and  according  to  the  vote 
announced  today,  the  members  went  along, 
23.813  to  6.478. 

SAME  roa   39   MONTHS 

Under  this  proposal  from  five  major  truck- 
ing associations,  the  Chicago  pay  increase 
over  the  first  39  months  could  have  been 
identical  with  the  national  settlement, 
and  it  could  have  averted  new  national 
negotiations. 

The  unions.  Including  the  Independent 
Chicago  Truck  Drivers  Union  and  several 
teamster  union  locads.  have  been  demanding 
a  raise  of  91.65  an  hour  over  36  months. 

•'This  vote  represents  the  feeling  of  the 
drivers,  dock  workers  and  office  personnel  In 
the  Chicago  area."  said  Ray  Schoessling, 
president  of  Clilcago  Teamsters  Joint  Coun- 
cil 25.  "This  confiict  will  go  on  for  some 
time  unless  the  employers  realize  we're  not 
going  to  settle  for  less." 

According  to  the  union's  estimates,  only 
10,000  drivers  are  Idle  now  although  40,000 
are  Involved  In  the  dispute. 

The  Illinois  Motor  Truck  Operators  Asso- 
ciation, representing  500  companies,  had 
signed  new  three- year  contracts  April  9  while 
five  other  major  associations  continued  to 
bold  out.  An  estimated  total  of  2.300  com- 
panies since  have  signed  contracts. 

Union  officials  said  these  contracts  along 
with  rotation  of  work  and  efforts  to  find 
other  temporary  employment  for  drivers  had 
reduced  the  number  of  idle  to  the  10.000 
figure. 

The  strike  has  been  a  severe  blow  to  Chi- 
cago area  business  and  Industry.  Selective 
strikes  were  started  April  6,  and  then  the 
five  major  trucking  groups  locked  out  their 
drivers  on  April  10. 

These  five  associations  that  have  contin- 
ued to  resist  the  union  demands  are  Cartage 
Exchange  of  Chicago,  Inc.;  Central  Motor 
Freight  Association;  Northern  Indiana 
Truckers,  Inc.;  Northern  Illinois  Truckers, 
Inc..  and  Motor  Carriers  Labor  Advisory 
Council. 

The  chief  industry  negotiator  here.  J.  L. 
Pfelffer.  scheduled  a  meeting  of  association 
officials,  but  declined  comment. 

In  Washington.  J.  Curtis  Counts,  director 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  ConcUlatlon 
Service,  who  helped  negotiate  the  rejected 
proposal  at  the  direction  of  President  Nixon, 
expressed  disappointment  and  said  new  me- 
diation  efforts   would   be   begun. 

Mr.  Schoessling  said  the  unions  were  wlU- 
ing  to  resume  bargaining,  but  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  unions'  demand  for  an  Increase 
of  $1.65  an  hour  on  a  36-month  contract. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  29,  1970) 

Six  Chicago  Trucking  Firms  Sign  WrrH 
Union 

Chicago. — Six  trucking  firms.  Including 
one  of  the  nation's  largest,  signed  agree- 
ments with  striking  drivers  Saturday,  bowing 
to  union  demands  for  an  $1.66-an-hour  pay 
boost  over  36  months. 

The  agreements  followed  overwhelming  re- 
jection Friday  by  Teamster  Union  members 
of  the  latest  management  offer  of  a  (LdS-an- 
bour  raise  over  45  months. 

The  11 -week-old  strike- lockout  affects  40.- 
000  drivers,  dockworkers  and  terminal  per- 
sonnel in  the  Chicago  area. 

August  Burnler.  secretary -treasurer  of 
Teamster  Local  754,  said  the  agreements 
could  cause  other  trucking  firms  to  end  their 
holdout  against  union  demands. 


A  VETERAN'S  VOTE  OF  CONFIDENCE 
IN  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  30  marks 


the  end  of  the  great  debates  on  Cambodia 
by  the  other  body  and  a  vote  on  the  in- 
glorious Cooper-Church  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

No  doubt.  Americans  around  the  Na- 
tion have  been  somewhat  puzzled  and 
less  than  amused  by  this  dramatic,  play- 
like exercise  in  futiUty  characterized  as 
a  no-win  contest  to  which  the  other  body 
has  contributed  the  best  of  its  armchair 
strategists  while  other  urgent  legislative 
business  of  the  Nation  has  been  set  aside. 
If  anything  is  certain,  however,  it  is  that 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  has  been 
so  amended  itself  that  it  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  designed  to  mean 
whatever  the  individuals  of  the  other 
body  conveniently  says  it  means  when 
they  take  to  the  poUtical  stump  for  re- 
election later  this  year. 

Be  that  as  it  may  be  for  the  homefront 
political  consumption,  it  seems  that  the 
Vietnam  veterans,  those  who  took  part  in 
the  Cambodian  action,  and  the  remain- 
ing troops  who  can  look  forward  to  a 
safer  and  earlier  withdrawal  have  a 
somewhat  different  but  more  definite 
view  as  to  what  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  means  as  a  symbol.  I  refer  to 
it  as  a  symbol  l)ecause  its  words  mean 
nothing  except  as  cast  in  the  framework 
of  its  sponsors  and  initial  supporters 
whose  intent  it  has  been  all  along  to 
bludgeon  the  President  into  a  commit- 
ment of  immediate  and  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  following  is  a  letter  I  received  from 
a  veteran  of  19  months'  duty  in  Vietnam. 
It  is.  I  believe,  the  more  typical  view  of 
what  Cooper-Church  means  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  OI  whose  life  depends 
on  the  President's  flexibility  of  action, 
and  is  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent which  several  Members  in  the  other 
body  seem  to  be  avoiding  with  an  obses- 
sion. The  letter  follows: 

JiTNE  20.  1970. 
Hon.  John  E.  Hitnt. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hunt:  The  last  of  April  I  re- 
turned from  a  19-month  totir  In  Vietnam 
with  the  Army  Combat  Englnews  and  I'm 
still  there  In  spirit. 

I'm  writing  you  about  the  pending  so- 
called  "Cooper-Church  Amendment".  You  no 
doubt  know  that  It  Is  being  pushed  by  the 
antk-mlUtary.  "peacc-at-any-price"  forces 
here  In  America.  If  passed.  It  would  greatly 
tie  the  hands  of  our  Commander-in-Chief  and 
our  military  leaders  on  the  specific  conduct 
of  mUltary  operaUons  In  Southeast  Asia.  It 
ImpUes  that  the  current  Cambodian  opera- 
tions are  entirely  separate.  Involve  a  differ- 
ent enemy,  and  are  not  part  of  the  same 
war  In  neighboring  Vietnam.  (When  I  left 
Vietnam  In  April,  our  battalion  had  one  com- 
pany Improving  a  Special  Forces  camp  right 
on  the  Cambodian  border,  which  was  there 
deep  In  the  Jungle  Just  to  help  stop  the 
heavy  infiltration.) 

In  effect,  the  Amendment  tells  the  Presi- 
dent. "We  dcm't  believe  you"  and  "We  don't 
trust  you"  and  brings  discredit  and  distrust 
upon  him  and  the  Administration  In  time  of 
war — thus  Indirectly  helping  our  sworn  ene- 
mies. Also.  It  greatly  endangers  our  service- 
men and  others  In  IndoChlna.  In  particular, 
it  tells  the  enemy  our  future  Intentions — our 
"unit  movement  orders" — ^In  dear  violation 
of  all  normal  aectirity  procedures,  thus  vio- 
lating both  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
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Justice   and   the  Federal   Oode 
hlblt  the  communication  of 
matton  (such  as  military  troop 
to  unauthorized  persons. 

Please  use  your  great  influencs  as  a  U.S. 
Representative  and  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
fluential Armed  Services  Commute  against 
this  Insidious  attempt  to  undermine  our 
Government  and  Its  armed  forces  by  the 
"peacemongers"  and  their  allies 
Requestfully  yours, 

Sp6c.  David  ({AVANrsa 
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BIASED  NEWS   REPORTlJja  OF 
CBS 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  Was  given 
permission  to  address  the  H(  use  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  h:  s  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  mattei. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speakei  .  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  th  is  body  to 
a  commentary  by  James  J.  ^ilpatrlck. 
June  16,  1970,  in  which  he 
biased  news  reporting  of  CBS. 

I  think  this  commentary  bj 
Patrick  is  an  excellent  example 
news   which   goes   beyond   a 
biased  viewpoint 

The  commentary  follows: 
Bus  News  Reporting  of 
( By  James  J.  Kllpatrlckb 

Vice  President  Agnew  named  nc 
other  night.  In  his  latest  critic  sm  of  the 
news  media.  He  spoke  generally  of  what 
seemed  to  him  one-sldedness  In  presentation 
of  the  news,  and  he  singled  out 
a  topic  In  point.  Unless  I  am  grossly  mis- 
taken— and  I  don't  think  I  am— Mr.  Agnew 
was  talking  about  the  CBS  Evening  News.  If 
so,  he  was  right  on  target. 

On  the  evening  of  May  6,  the  CbS  Evening 
News  came  up  with  a  report  so 
hardly  to  qualify  as  "news"  at  (.11.  It  came 
from  correspondent  Gary  Sheppi  ird  at  Tien 
Nhon  near  the  Cambodian  border .  He  sought 
out  a  few  men  from  Alpha  Com]  >any.  Third 
Battalion.  22d  Infantry  Reglmett,  right  on 
the  eve  of  their  going  into  Cambodia.  In 
somber  tones,  he  spoke  of  their  t  pproacblng 
ordeal. 

Sheppard  bad  lined  up  one  ioldler  who 
was  ready  to  risk  a  dlsbonorabli  discharge 
by  refusing  to  go  In.  "Are  ycu  scared' 
Sheppard  asked  him.  And  he  |  ot  the  re- 
sponse he  expected.  "Time  gre  v  shorter," 
Sheppard  continued.  "Other  me:i  of  Alpha 
Company  began  to  speak  out  as  ivell,  and  It 
became  apparent  that  there  wtre  few  of 
them  who  really  wanted  to  go.'  He  had  a 
soldier  lined  up  to  say,  "We're  Just  really 
not  prepared."  Sheppard  pushed  them  with 
a  question  of  his  own:  "When  the  choppers 
come  in  here  In  a  little  while  az  d  load  you 
guys  up,  are  you  going  to  get  aboard  or  are 
you  going  to  stay  here?"  He  hul  another 
question:  "How  many  of  the  men  here  do 
you  think  really  want  to  go  InV  And  still 
another:  "Do  you  say  that  morale  Is  pretty 
low  In  Alpha  Company?" 

And  so  on.  The  whole  transcript  may  be 
read,  cotirtesy  of  Senator  Bob  Dole  of  Kan- 
sas, at  p>age  14684  of  the  Coi  tcREssioNAL 
Recoko  of  May  7.  The  Senator  said  that  CBS 
News  "has  come  perilously  close  »  attempt- 
ing to  incite  mutiny"  through 
Interviews. 

The  Senator  Is  not  a  reporter.  1 
been  a  reporter  for  30  years,  ant  as  such.  I 
willingly  label  Sheppard's  "repor;"  for  what 
It  was — a  disgraceful  violation  of  the  good 
reporter's  commitment  to  obJe<  tlvlty,  and 
to  his  responsibility  to  cover  th  >  news,  not 
to  make  it.  Regular  viewers  will  have  their 
own  opinions  on  whether  this  was  an 
Isolated  incident,  or  part  of  a  rec^urrlng  bias. 
Anyhow,  on  May  6,  that's  the  way  It  was  on 
CBS  News.  This  Is  James  J.  KU  >atrlck. 
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Sheppard's 
am.  I  have 


TEST  PROGRAM  IN  OMAHA 

(Mr.  GALLAGHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
horrified  and  extremely  angered  to  learn 
from  this  morning's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  a  test  program  now  being 
conducted  in  Omaha,  Nebr.;  under  this 
latest  outrage  against  fundamental  hu- 
man values,  young,  elementary  school 
pupils  are  being  administered  various 
behavior  modification  drugs  to,  accord- 
ing to  the  Post,  "improve  classroom  de- 
portment and  increase  learning  poten- 
tial." 

When  I  read  this  shocking  story,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  bright  American 
promise  of  1789  is  fast  turning  into  Hux- 
ley's brave  new  world  in  1970. 

As  we  all  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  class- 
room is  really  a  creative,  learning  experi- 
ence. Yet,  in  Omaha,  through  drugs, 
phs^icians  are  attempting  to  induce  con- 
formity; in  other  words,  they  seem  to  be 
attempting  to  create  Huxlean  alpha  stu- 
dents from  those  identified  as  gamma. 
This  may  seem  unbelievable;  but,  it  is 
happening  nonetheless. 

Now,  the  rationale,  or  excuse,  offered 
for  this  frightening  project  in  Omaha  is 
that  the  students  involved  are  hyper- 
active. But  I  seem  to  recall  that  many  of 
Western  civilization's  greatest  minds  and 
most  outstanding  achievers  were  simi- 
larly characterized  during  their  early 
schooldays.  Accordingly,  then,  should  be- 
havioral drugs  such  as  Ritalin  and  E>exe- 
drene  have  been  administered  to  young 
Albert  Einstein,  or  young  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  terrible 
and  terrifying  aspects  to  the  Omaha  test, 
but  let  me  mention  only  a  few  at  this 
point. 

First,  the  drugs  employed  in  the 
Omaha  test  are  admittedly  listed  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  dangerous  sub- 
stances; the  FDA  advises  physicians  to 
use  extreme  caution  In  prescribing  one 
of  the  drugs,  Ritalin,  because  it  might 
lead  to  addiction  as  well  as  other  serious 
side  effects.  Nevertheless,  the  drug  is 
given  in  Omaha  to  small  schoolchildren. 
In  Heaven's  name,  what  have  we  come 
to  when  we  use  our  own  youngsters  as 
guinea  pigs  in  a  grotesque  game  of 
psychological  chance?  Where  are  we 
heading  when  we  administer  drugs  to 
children  of  six  which  would  not  be  safe 
if  given  to  people  10  times  that  age?  The 
awful  thing  speaks  for  itself. 

And  it  speaks  to  a  second  considera- 
tion as  well ;  namely,  how  can  we  possibly 
expect  our  national  effort  against  drug 
abuse  to  have  meaning  when  those  in  au- 
thority abuse  drugs  themselves?  How 
can  we  ever  hope  to  convince  a  teenager 
that  amphetamines,  such  as  Dexadrene, 
are  extremely  harmful  when  we  our- 
selves give  amphetamines  to  elementary 
school  students?  Is  It  any  wonder  that  our 
children  do  not  hear  us  when  we  tell 
them  that  drugs  are  killers?  There  is  a 
rather  obvious  credibility  gap  here;  in 
additions  there  also  seems  to  be  a  hu- 
manity gap. 

A  third  consideration,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
that  in  many  of  the  so-called  IQ  tests 


which  are  given,  those  scoring  as 
genius  are  often  found  to  be  the  most 
unruly,  hyperactive  members  of  their 
class.  But  in  Omaha,  it  appears  from  the 
story  that  rather  than  seeking  to  chan- 
nel hyperenergy  into  creative  energy, 
they  are  seeking  to  deaden  it  Into  abys- 
mal regularity.  And  is  this  not  the  exact 
result  that  we  warn  against  In  our  ex- 
hortations to  young  people  to  stay  away 
from  drugs? 

On  the  basis  of  these  considerations, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  commencing  an 
Investigation  by  my  privacy  subcommit- 
tee to  determine  if  any  Federal  funds 
whatsoever  have  been  used  in  this  mon- 
strous project.  I  am  asking  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
information,  as  well  as  the  NIH,  and  the 
NIMH,  and  the  FDA.  If  our  investigation 
indicates  that  Federal  funds  are  involved. 
I  will  call  for  hearings  of  my  privacy 
inquiry  to  probe  the  entire  affair. 

In  closing,  let  me  state  that  it  becomes 
a  very  frightening  experience  to  read  the 
newspaper  each  morning  and  learn  of 
the  day's  new  assault  on  human  dignity 
and  decency.  Incidents  such  as  the  Oma- 
ha test  may  be  isolated;  but  taken  to- 
gether, they  seem  to  represent  the  most 
concerted  attack  on  our  basic  humanity 
ever  mounted  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
This  is  very  sad,  and  very  dangerous.  And 
it  certainly  militates  in  favor  of  incresised 
congressional  effort  in  this  area,  such  as 
would  be  provided  by  my  proposed  Select 
Committee  on  Technology.  Human 
Values,  and  Democratic  Institutions. 

We  owe  such  an  effort  to  ourselves,  and 
to  all  those  of  our  children  who  may 
one  day  be  victims  of  the  Omaha  test. 


CONGRESSMAN  OLIN  TEAGUE  TO 
RECEIVE  THE  DISTINGXHSHED 
SERVICE  AWARD  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN LEGION 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
our  great  colleague,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable Olin  Teague,  has  been  selected  for 
the  American  Legion's  highest  award. 
Our  colleague,  Mr.  Teague,  will  receive 
the  American  Legion  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  on  the  morning  of  September 
2  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  at  the  Memorial 
Coliseum,  before  a  full  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. The  National  Executive  Committee 
of  the  American  Legion,  in  awarding  to 
our  colleague  this  coveted  award,  has 
cited  Mr,  Teague  for  outstanding  service 
as  a  civilian,  as  a  soldier,  and  as  a  Con- 
gressman who  has  served  with  dignity, 
honor,  and  courage. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  for  me  to 
serve  for  many  years  imder  the  able  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teagui)  .  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleague  and  say  that  his  great  honor  is 
richly  deserved.  He  has  sponsored  more 
beneficial  and  constructive  veterans'  leg- 
islation than  any  other  man  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Congress.  And  I  might  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  Is  the  only  Veterans'  Affairs 
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Committee  in  the  Congress,  House  or 
Senate,  so  I  am  happy  this  morning  for 
my  great  colleague,  Mr.  Teague.  We  are 
proud  of  his  many  accomplishments  and 
superb  leadership, 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  my  beloved  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Teague) 
who  Is  also  a  great,  able,  and  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee. 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  California.  Thank  you 
very  much.  I  certainly  want  to  Join  in  the 
commendation  of  my  cousin,  Olin,  which 
is  richly  deserved.  He  is  a  truly  great 
chairman,  a  truly  great  Member  of  the 
Congress,  and  certainly  an  outstanding 
American.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  my  dear  colleague 
from  California, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
the  people  of  our  country  the  following 
release  of  American  Legion  National 
Commander  J.  Milton  Patrick: 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— Rep.  Olin  E.  Teague. 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans A.falrs.  will  receive  the  American  Le- 
gion's highest  award  at  the  Legion  National 
Convention  In  Portland,  Ore.,  Aug.  28-Sept.  3. 

Legion  National  Commander  J.  Milton 
Patrick  announced  that  the  Legion  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  for  1970  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Texas  Congressman  before  the 
full  convention  session  at  Memorial  Coliseum 
on  Wednesday  morning,  Sept.  2. 

The  Legion  National  Executive  Committee, 
in  selecting  the  veteran  Congressman  for  the 
a-A-ard,  cited  him  for  his  service  to  the  "na- 
tion, as  both  soldier  and  civilian,  with  dig- 
nity, honor  and  courage." 

The  NEC  also  recognized  that  Mr.  Teague 
"has  demonstrated  his  exemplary  statesman, 
ship  on  several  missions  as  a  special  Presi- 
dential representative  to  Asian  and  Pacific 
nations." 

Mr.  Teague,  severely  wounded  In  combat  in 
World  War  II,  was  also  recognized  by  the 
NEC  as  having  "worked  diligently  and  con- 
sistently throughout  his  Cougresslonal  ten- 
ure, and  especially  as  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  to  bring 
equity  and  Justice  to  the  veterans'  benefits 
program." 

In  Europe  during  World  War  II,  while  com- 
manding the  1st  Battalion  of  the  314tb  In- 
fantry, 79th  Division,  he  was  In  combat  for 
six  months,  won  11  decorations.  Including 
the  Silver  Star  with  two  clusters,  and  was 
wounded  a  number  of  times.  He  spent  two 
years  in  Army  hospitals  due  to  combat 
wounds. 

Mr.  Teague  was  discharged  from  the  Army 
as  a  colonel  In  Sept.,  1946  to  take  a  seat  in 
the  79th  Congress  to  which  be  bad  been 
elected  the  previous  month.  He  has  repre- 
sented Texas'  6th  District  in  Congress  con- 
tinuously since  that  time. 

Congressman  Teague  of  College  Station, 
Texas,  has  been  chairman  of  the  important 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  since  1964. 
He  also  is  the  second  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Aeronautics,  es- 
tablished in  the  86th  Congress,  and  Is  chair- 
man of  that  committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Manned  Space  Flight  Program. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  REU'l'HER 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  Americans  In  all  walks  of  life.  I 


W81S  shocked  and  distressed  at  the  death 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  figures 
in  our  national  life,  Walter  P.  Reuther. 

Few  Americans  have  made  so  many 
and  such  constructive  contributions  to 
their  time  as  this  gifted  and  dedicated 
man. 

As  the  president  for  many  years  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  Walter  Reuther 
was  a  fighter  for  better  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  for  the  members  of  the 
UAW. 

But  Walter  Reuther  felt  that  he  and 
the  union  of  which  he  was  the  leader, 
and,  indeed,  the  entire  American  labor 
movement,  should  be  concerned  about 
more  than  the  Interests  of  trade  union 
members. 

He  believed  that  the  idealism  and  com- 
passion and  commitment  to  social  jus- 
tice which  characterized  his  own  life 
should  motivate  the  trade  imion  move- 
ment as  well. 

It  was  this  conviction  that  caused 
Walter  Reuther  to  be  an  effective  pro- 
ponent of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
of  medical  care  for  the  aged,  of  civil 
rights  and  better  housing  and  better  edu- 
cation for  all  the  American  people. 

It  was  this  conviction  that  caused  him 
to  be  such  an  eloquent  spokesman  for 
free  and  just  democracies  in  underde- 
veloped areas  and  to  support  of  programs 
aimed  at  building  an  enduring  peace  in 
a  troubled  world. 

As  Representative  in  Congress  of  many 
thousands  of  members  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  and  as  one  who,  as  a  col- 
lege student,  was  himself  a  member  of 
the  UAW  while  working  on  an  assembly 
line  at  the  Studebaker  plant  in  South 
Bend.  Ind.,  I  am  aware  of  the  high  regard 
in  which  Walter  Reuther  was  held  by 
my  own  constituents,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  speak  of  my  own  great 
respect  for  him  as  well. 
"Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  insert  an  article  by  James  C.  Mil- 
ler, published  in  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
after  Mr.  Reuther's  death,  and  I  also 
insert  editorials  from  the  South  Bend 
Tribime  and  the  Plsmiouth,  Ind.,  Pilot 
News: 

Area  Labor  Leaders  Recall  REtrrHSR 
(By  James  C.  Miller) 

Tributes  to  Walter  P.  Reuther,  president 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers  who  was  killed 
with  his  wife,  May,  and  four  others  in  a 
plane  crash  near  Pellston,  Mich.,  Saturday, 
poured  into  local  UAW  offices  today. 

"I've  known  Walter  Reuther  personally  ever 
since  he  became  active  in  the  UAW  and  the 
news  of  his  death  came  as  a  great  shock," 
said  Stanley  Ladd,  president  of  the  St.  Joseph 
County  AFL-CIO  Council. 

Odell  Newbum,  president  of  Amalgamated 
Local  5.  UAW,  disclosed  plans  to  commemo- 
rate the  life  of  Reuther  and  his  contribution 
to  the  UAW  membership  with  a  memorial 
service  at  the  UAW  Local  5  Hall,  1426  S. 
Main  St.  The  hall  has  been  draped  In  black 
and  photos  of  Reuther  are  being  displayed 
In  the  lobby. 

ED  stanek  pats  TRiBrrrx 

On  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  St.  Joseph 
County  CAP  Council  and  its  affiliate  locals, 
the  following  tribute  was  released  by  Ed 
Stanek  of  Local  5 :  "The  coming  of  the  sum- 
mer season  is  normally  a  time  for  rejoicing 
and  carefree  activities.  This  year  It  is  also 
a  time  for  all  of  vis  to  pause  and  thank  Ood 
that  he  allowed  such  people  as  Walter  Reuth- 


er and  his  wife  to  have  made  s  major  con- 
tribution to  the  well  being  of  hit  fellow 
man.  Because  they  were  here  .  .  .  our  world 
Is  better." 

Reuther,  whose  red  hair  matched  his  fiery 
temper,  always  regarded  South  Bend  as  the 
home  of  the  UAW.  Local  5  (Studebaker)  and 
Local  9  (Bendix)  were  the  first  locals  orga- 
nized by  charter  In  July,  1933.  J.  D.  (Red) 
Hill,  who  has  prepared  a  book  for  release  this 
fall  on  Locals  6  and  9,  recalled  the  birth 
of  the  UAW,  which  he  says  started  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  a  federal- 
local  union  not  affiliated  with  an  interna- 
tional. 

FIRST     CONVENTION     IN     1B3S 

The  first  UAW  convention  was  held  in 
Detroit  In  1935,  but  the  first  free  convention 
was  held  In  the  Indiana  Club  in  April,  1936. 
Reuther  was  an  active  delegate  to  this  con- 
vention. 

"South  Bend  was  always  a  word  on  the 
tongue  of  Walter  Reuther  at  every  conven- 
tion," Ladd  recalled.  "Walter  never  forgot 
the  time  he  hitchhiked  his  way  to  South 
Bend  and  lived  on  peanuts  for  a  week  to 
attend  the  first  convention  here." 

Throughout  the  nation,  UAW  leaders 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  most  powerful 
union  in  the  country  was  bom  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Joseph  River. 

The  labor  movement's  attention  was  drawn 
to  South  Bend  in  1936,  when  the  first  sit- 
down  strike  m  the  country  was  taking  place 
at  Bendix  by  Local  9. 

escaped   assassination 

Having  escap)ed  an  assassination  attempt 
in  1948,  Reuther  returned  to  the  city  and  was 
instrumental  In  settling  the  Bendix  strike  in 
1949.  The  strike  was  settled  in  the  Pentagon 
Bldg.  in  Washington.  The  strike  proved  to  be 
the  longest  in  the  union's  history.  Reuther's 
arm.  which  was  partially  impaired  by  the 
shot  which  struck  him  In  the  assassination 
attempt,  was  still  in  a  cast  when  he  met  with 
company  and  union  officials  to  settle  the 
strike. 

In  a  statement  released  by  Raymond  H. 
Bemdt.  direction  of  Region  3,  UAW,  he  said; 

"I  am  completely  shocked  and  distraught 
at  the  loss  of  my  good  friend  Walter  P.  Reu- 
ther, his  wife,  May,  and  his  associates  in 
this  terrible  tragedy.  I  know  that  my  loss 
and  grief  are  shared  by  the  130,000  auto 
workers  in  Region  3. 

wnx  BE  constantlt   missed 

"I  know  from  having  worked  with  Walter 
over  the  past  31  years  that  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  loss  of  this  great  labor  leader 
will  never  be  completely  filled.  The  skill  and 
craftsmanship  he  displayed  In  building  the 
UAW  will  be  evident  in  the  weeks  and  months 
and  years  to  come,  as  the  UAW  continues  to 
advance  on  the  course  that  he  so  carefully 
plajined.  He  will  be  constantly  missed  so  long 
as  those  who  knew  him  in  our  organization 
continue  to  live.  He  was  rare,  unique  and  in- 
valuable character." 

Reuther  rose  from  obscurity  to  leader  of 
the  most  power  xinion  In  the  United  States. 
His  climb  took  him  to  the  picket  Unes,  where 
he  underwent  repeated  beatings,  and  to  the 
negotiating  tables  with  the  "big  three"  auto 
makers,  where  he  matched  wlte  and  won 
huge  benefits  for  his  1,600,000  members. 

HERE    SCANT    TIMSS 

South  Bend,  when  Studebaker  Corp.  was 
In  full  swing,  was  known  as  an  automobile 
town  and  this  fact  brought  the  popxilar 
Reuther  here  on  many  occasions  during  the 
decades  of  the  "SOs  to  the  "eOs. 

Reuther.  62,  his  wife.  May,  59,  and  four 
others  died  in  the  flaming  wreckage  of  a 
Learjet  which  crashed  Just  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  airport  near  Pellston,  Mich.,  Satur- 
day. They  were  en  route  to  visit  the  UAW's 
•15  million  education  center  nearlng  com- 
pletion on  Black  Lake  In  northern  Lower 
Michigan. 
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While  his  stature  grew  within 
organization,  his  bankroll  dwindle^ 
Ing.  In  1936,  he  was  so  poor  that 
hitch   hike   to   hla   first   union 
held  In  South  Bend.  The  local 
longed  to  in  Detroit  had  Just  13 
keep  Its  charter,  it  had  to  pay  per 
on  two  fictitious  members. 

Reuther,    Jokingly,    recalled 
when  it  was  decided  he  be  entrusted 
entire  union  treasury  to  defray 
to  attend  the  South  Bend 
local's  only   woman  member,   the 
secretary,  reluctantly  reached  in 
give  him  the  local's  entire  funds — ^ 
lar  bill. 

The  powerful  union  leader  alsc 
called  confronting  a  South  Bend 
and  asking  him  for  the  "widest 
hotel.'  The  clerk,  looking  at  his 
appeared  puzzled,  but  complied 
quest.  "What  he  didn't  know." 
called  later,  "was  that  five  of  us 
to  sleep  in  that  bed  all  week." 

In  1952.  Reuther  made  a 
pearance  at  the  centennial 
Studebaker    Corp.    As    featured 
said  "When   labor  gets   invited 
birthday   observance   in   honor   ol 
ment.   it   is   certainly   a   new 
labor.  I  know  of  no  place  I  should 
Invited   to.   though,   than   the    1 
versary  of  Studebaker." 

Named  UAW  president  In   1946 
the   death   of  Philip   Murray 
tlnued  his  drive  for  the  growing 
membership. 
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I  Prom  the  South  Bend 
May  12,  1970) 
Wai-tek  RruTHia 

The  death  of  Walter  Reuther 
plane   crash   has   taken   a   fighter 
American  industrial  scene. 

£^•en  his  enemies — and  he  had 
side  and  outside  the  labor  movem 
him  as  a  man  who  achieved  grec 
for  the  members  of  the  United  Aut  3 
Much  of  what  he  accomplished  foi 
rubbed  off  onto  workers  in  other 

Throughout  his  40-year  career 
organizer  and  leader,  he  held  tena_ 
often   belligerently  to  his  goal  of 
a   better    lot   for   the   workers   in 
plants. 

Reuther  came  up  the  hard  way, 
out  through  the  roughest  days  of 
ganlzlng,  the  sit-in  strikes  In  the  ^ 
mobile  factories  during  the  1930's' 
was  shaped  by  the  concept  of 
has  overtaken  American  industiy 
others,  he  sensed  that  the  craft 
ion  that  dominated  American  ia 
up    until    the    Depression    was 
enough  based  to  accomplish  the  „ 
Hla  approach,  the  industry-wide 
been  accepted  as  a  basic  part  of 
Industry  today. 

He  did  not  accomplish  this  alone 
and  never  claimed  as  much.  But 
mlnatlon  and  cool  nerves  had  a 
furthering  the  concept. 

Prom  the  moment  he  emerged 
tlonal   scene,   Reuther   displayed 
social  conscience  than  many  other 
ers.  A  vigorous  liberal  he  concelv. 
Ion's  purpose  as  something  broadei 
proving    wagee   and   working   i 
fact.  It  was  his  dissatisfaction  wlti 
gard  pace  of  some  other  labor 
fields  of  equal  employment  and 
go«Lls  that  caused  many  of  bis 
them. 

He  was  a  man  of  Integrity,  .. 
have  marred  the  operation  of  the 
Ing  his  long  tenure  as  president. 

At  62.  Walter  Reuther  was  only 
from  mandatory  retirement  as 
dent.  It  Is  tragic  that  he  could  not 
to  enjoy  the  leisurely  benefits 
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have  accrued  to  him  upon  completion  of  a 
hard-driving,  often  angry,  and  memorable 
career. 


Prom  the  Plymouth  (Ind.)  Pilot-News. 
May  13.  1970] 

Walter  REtrrHER — Real  Leader 

Walter  Reuther  epitomized  a  type  of  public 
figure  almost  unique  to  the  United  States. 

In  some  countries  a  union  leader  Is  merely 
a  government  bureaucrat  charged  with  keep- 
ing the  membership  in  line.  In  others,  he 
may  be  like  a  feudal  baron  who  niles  a  blue- 
collar  constituency  and  concludes  treaties 
with  the  official  government. 

Not  that  American  union  leaders  have  ever 
been  unaware  of  or  hesitant  to  use  their 
political  clout.  But  if  they  advance  far 
enough  In  the  union  movement  and  build  a 
record  of  having  performed  their  Job  with 
integrity,  they  eventually  begin  to  be  con- 
sidered In  the  same  league  as  college  presi- 
dents or  successful  businessmen — rather  like 
elder  statesmen  and  founts  of  wisdom.  Presi- 
dents ask  them  for  their  advice  and  they  are 
appointed  to  government  fact-finding  com- 
missions. 

That  this  Is  true  today  Is  largely  because  of 
men  like  Walter  Reuther.  No  short  obituary 
could  possibly  do  him  Justice.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  when  news  came  of  the  tragic  acci- 
dent which  took  his  life  and  that  of  his  wife, 
the  first  thought  came,  to  most  minds  was 
not  that  the  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  had  died  but  that  a  great  union  man 
and  a  fine  American  had  died. 

Not  Just  auto  workers,  not  Just  union  men. 
but  all  Americans  mourn  the  untimely  death 
of  Walter  Reuther. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  June  1970  issue  of  the 
UAW  publication.  Solidarity,  which  is  a 
special  memorial  issue  in  tribute  to 
Walter  P.  Reuther. 

Because  this  memorial  issue  contains 
an  invaluable  summary  of  the  life  and 
contributions  of  Mr.  Reuther,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  tributes  paid  him  by  many 
headers  in  American  life.  I  insert  the  text 
of  this  issue  of  Solidarity  in  the  Record: 
Walter   PHn.n«   Reuther — 1907-70 — "Whose 

Memort  Is  Enshrines  in  the  Hearts  or 

All  of  Us" 

A  SMAIX  plane  crashes — AND  WORKERS 
MOURN 

It  was  dark  and  raining  in  the  area  and 
lightning  lit  up  the  woods  of  Northern 
Michigan; 

And  the  small  Jet  plane  crashed,  ending 
the  lives  of  Walter  and  May  Reuther,  evok- 
ing the  longest  and  most  solemn  hours  of 
mourning  In  the  history  of  the  UAW.  The 
time:  about  an  hour  after  sunset  on  the 
night  of  Saturday.  May  9. 

Minutes  before  the  tragedy,  the  UAW- 
chartered.  Lear  twin  Jet  had  been  approach- 
ing the  Emmet  County  Airport  at  Pellston 
in  northern  Lower  Michigan  In  what  seemed 
to  the  alrpwrt  ground  station  as  a  normal 
pattern.  One  of  the  two  pilots  had  Just  radi- 
oed the  calm  words  "I've  got  the  airport  In 
sight." 

The  landing  lights  of  the  Jet  blinked 
against  the  dark  sky  as  the  plane  descended 
toward  the  runway  beneath  a  mass  of  clouds 
hovering  800  feet  above  the  earth. 

One  and  one-half  miles  short  of  the  land- 
ing strip,  the  sleek  aircraft,  unexplalnedly 
much  lower  than  It  should  have  been, 
snapped  off  the  top  of  a  50-foot  elm  tree. 
The  plane  hurtled  Into  the  ground  and  burst 
In'o  flames  In  a  wooded  area. 

Lost  were  the  lives  of  the  62-year-old 
UAW  president;  his  wife.  69;  Oskar  Ston- 
orov.  64.  the  architect  of  the  UAW  PanUly 
Education  Center  at  Black  Lake,  and 
Reuther's  aide,  William  Wolfman.  29.  Also 
killed  were  the  pilot.  Oeorge  Evans.  48.  and 


copilot,  Joseph  Karaffa,  41.  The  Reutbers 
and  Stonorov  were  enroute  to  Black  Lake, 
40  miles  southeast  of  Pellston.  to  work  on 
details  of  completing  the  education  center. 

Investigators  from  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  examined  and  recon- 
structed the  wreckage  in  what  was  expected 
to  be  a  months-long  effort  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  crash. 

The  tragedy  opened  floodgates  of  grief 
among  UAW  members  and  officers. 

Mourners  In  many  lands  throughout  the 
world,  ranging  from  prime  ministers  to  work- 
ers In  the  shops  of  industry,  wired  condol- 
ences. Many  traveled  to  Detroit  to  pay  their 
final  respects. 

At  8  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  13,  in  a 
light  spring  rain,  the  doors  of  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Building  along  the  Detroit  River 
were  opened  to  the  first  of  the  thousands  of 
mourners.  For  two  days,  14  hours  each  day, 
they  filed  silently  along  a  royal  blue  carpet 
past  the  oak  caskets  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reuther  lay  in  state. 

Among  the  first  In  that  reverential  Una 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Rydholm. 

"We  felt  so  close  to  him  because  of  how 
much  he  had  done  for  workers  like  us,"  said 
the  71-year-old  Rydholm,  a  retired  member  of 
Cadillac  Local  22  who  Joined  the  UAW  in 
1936  during  the  sltdown  strike  at  the  plant. 

"We  felt  he  was  Just  like  a  father  to  us," 
said  Mrs.  Rydholm,  tears  glistering  in  her 
eyes.  Rydholm,  wearing  a  dark  suit  and  tie. 
told  how  he  and  his  wife  attended  "just 
about  every  meeting  held  in  Detroit"  at 
which  Reuther  spoke. 

In  that  sorrowful  line  walked  rich  and 
pKK>r.  black  and  white,  young  and  old — even 
the  lame  and  the  blind.  There  were  the  cap- 
tains of  Industry  and  the  leaders  of  govern- 
ment— but  most  of  all  there  were  the  workers 
to  whom  Reuther  had  dedicated  himself. 

Such  a  mourner  was  Sam  Smith. 

He  came  on  his  way  to  work,  at  7:30  p.m., 
dressed  in  blue  overalls  and  carrying  a  metal 
lunch  pail  past  Reuther's  coffin  draped  with 
the  UAW  emblem. 

"He  bargained  for  the  broom  pushers  like 
me.  too."  said  Smith,  a  stocky,  44-year-old 
black  who  was  on  his  way  to  his  third-shift 
Job  in  the  Janitorial  department  at  the  Dodge 
Main  plant.  "He  wanted  the  laboring  man  to 
live  good  and  make  money  like  others  with 
prettier  Jobs.  He  was  a  great  man.  .  .  . 

"I  offer  my  thanks  for  having  a  man  like 
Reuther  to  look  out  for  those  like  me,"  said 
Smith,  a  Local  3  member  who  has  spent  22 
years  In  the  plant.  "A  lot  of  people's  lives 
depended  on  blm." 

Children  carrying  schoolbooks  filed  past 
the  caskets.  Among  them  were  Catherine 
Dent.  Deborah  Hlng  and  Theresa  Dlckerson, 
all  IS  and  all  sophomores  at  Cass  Technical 
High  School  In  Detroit. 

"My  grandfather  worked  at  Hudson  Mo- 
tors ",  said  Catherine,  "and  Mr.  Reuther  did 
a  lot  of  great  things  for  people  that  helped 
my  granddad.  It  made  his  life  much  better 
and  I  guess  It  made  mine  better  too." 

Deborah,  daughter  of  a  UAW  member, 
said:  "I  respected  him.  The  things  he  did 
were  so  good  for  people." 

Theresa,  daughter  of  Robert  G.  Dlckerson. 
president  of  General  Motors  Local  572.  said: 
"My  father  Is  a  great  admirer  of  Walter 
Reuther  and  I  can  see  why.  I  really  liked 
everything  Mr.  Reuther  said  and  all  that  he 
stood  for." 

Wistfully,  sadly.  64-year-old  Victor  Godard 
stood  as  an  usher  near  the  caskets  and 
turned  his  mind  back  to  the  earlier  days 
of  the  UAW. 

"I  can  still  picture  him  in  1941  with  that 
microphone  in  his  hand,  getting  Pord  to  do 
right  by  the  workers."  said  Godard,  a  Pord 
Local  600  retiree. 

During  the  two  days  In  which  the  bodies 
lay  in  state,  Godard  was  in  constant  at- 
tendance as  an  honor  guard,  guide  and 
usher.  Ooddard  said  he  was  hired  at  Ford  on 
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May  7,  1923,  was  fired  for  nine  months  in 
1940-41  for  union  activity  and  retired  In 
1967. 

"I'm  retired  today,  with  a  comfortable 
pension,"  be  said,  adding:  "Reuther  Is  the 
man  I  have  to  thank  for  that.  He's  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  working  people." 

George  Boubana  of  St.  Clair  Shores.  Mich., 
came,  stUl  bearing  the  scars  of  beatings  and 
a  knife  wound  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
strikebreakers  during  the  1930's  at  the  Mack 
Avenue  plant  of  Brlggs  Manufacturing  Co. 

"I  had  to  come  down  to  pay  my  respects," 
said  Bouhana,  one  of  the  original  memben 
of  Local  212  and  now  a  businessman.  "Walter 
Reuther  was  so  great  a  man  and  a  leader. 
He  was  able  to  do  things  for  people  that  many 
of  us  were  fighting  and  organizing  for" 

There  was  the  yoimg  member  of  the  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Workers  Union  who  came 
early  'In  my  father's  place,"  he  said,  explain- 
ing that  "if  my  father  had  not  died  two  years 
ago,  he  would  have  been  here.  He  worked  for 
Chevrolet  for  29  years  and  he  thought  that 
Walter  Reuther  was  a  great  man.  And  so 
do  I." 

Walter  Coates  of  Local  900  touched  the 
casket  as  he  passed  through  the  line  and 
wiped  his  eyes. 

"I  feel  so  bad  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out," 
Coates  said.  "Nobody  can  take  his  place.  He 
had  honest  guts.  He  stood  up  for  people." 

Sadie  Schweitzer,  63,  a  tiny,  frail  woman 
who  helped  man  soup  kitchens  during  the 
Thirties,  came  because  "I  wanted  to  be  part 
of  the  honor  guard.  It  was  the  least  I  could 
do."  She  Is  a  former  member  of  Chrysler  Lo- 
cal 7  who  helped  the  Pord  workers  organiz- 
ing drive  after  working  hours. 

Of  the  many  groups  and  delegations  pay- 
ing their  final  respects,  among  the  first  In 
line  was  the  executive  board  of  the  Spicer 
unit  of  Local  12  from  Toledo.  Ohio.  Wearing 
their  light  blue  union  Jackets  and  beaded  by 
Unit  Chairman  Prank  Oolembiewskl,  the  13- 
member  board  had  left  Toledo  at  7  ajn.  and 
filed  past  the  biers  75  minutes  later. 

Some  leaning  on  canes,  others  kneeling 
briefly  at  the  caskets,  many  weeping  and  a 
few  saluting,  the  friends  of  Walter  and  May 
Reuther  passed  by  the  caskets  and  the  flags 
of  the  United  States.  Canada  and  the  United 
Nations  and  a  green  and  white  banner  em- 
blazoned with  a  peace  symbol. 

For  a  few  moments.  69-year-old  John 
Galard,  a  UAW  retiree,  stood  watching  the 
procession.  Qalard  looked  aside  and  said, 
simply : 

"He  was  a  very  good  man." 

Then  like  so  many  others,  Galard  lifted 
a  work-toughened  and  wrinkled  hand,  wiped 
his  eyes  and  slowly  walked  away. 

"He  was  a  very  good  man."  The  words 
seemed  to  echo. 

MAT    RETTTHER:    that   DAT    ON    A    DETROIT 
STREETCAR 

One  winter's  afternoon,  close  to  the  first 
of  the  year  1936,  Walter  Reuther  boarded  a 
streetcar  on  Detroit's  west  side  on  his  way 
home  from  work. 

He  had  been  back  in  the  United  States 
only  a  couple  of  months  after  the  two-and- 
a-half  year  trip  around  the  world  he  and 
his  brother,  Victor,  had  taken.  He  was  work- 
ing at  his  trade  In  a  small  tool  and  die 
shop  and  had  Immediately  Joined  the  UAW. 
He  was  spending  more  hours  of  each  24  hours 
trying  to  organize  workers  than  the  eight 
hours  he  worked  in  the  shop. 

A  few  seats  back  In  the  streetcar  there 
was  a  strikingly  pretty  girl,  with  hair  as 
red  as  his  own.  whom  he  recognized  as  May 
Wolf,  a  young  school  teacher  he  had  met  on 
a  few  occasions  and  had  known  only  casu- 
ally before  he  and  Vic  had  gone  abroad. 

Despite  their  slight  acquaintance,  they 
had  a  lot  to  talk  about.  He  was  trying  to 
organize  auto  workers;  she  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Teachers'  Union  and  was  try- 
ing to  organize  teachers. 


It  was  a  whirlwind  courtship.  They  were 
married  March  13.  1936.  After  the  ceremony 
there  was  a  gay  but  short  wedding  dinner 
with  relatives — short  because  May  and  Wal- 
ter had  to  get  to  a  union  organizing  meet- 
ing where  Walter  was  speaking. 

Steady  employment — paid  employment  at 
his  trade,  that  Is — was  a  problem  for  the 
young  husband.  Weeks  before  the  wedding  he 
had  been  fired  for  union  activities  from  the 
Job  he  held  at  the  time  he  met  May  on 
the  streetcar. 

After  he  was  elected  to  the  UAW  Inter- 
national Executive  Board  at  the  union's  con- 
vention in  South  Bend  in  April  1936,  em- 
ployment in  the  auto  industry  was  out  of 
the  question.  But  UAW  executive  board 
members  in  those  days  were  not  paid  union 
officials  unless  they  were  also  appointed  to 
the  staff.  Walter  was  not  appointed  to  the 
staff  but  he  started  spending  full  time  or- 
ganizing. 

Earlier,  he  and  a  handful  of  other  UAW 
members  (most  of  them  unemployed  too) 
had  pooled  what  little  resources  they  had  to 
rent  a  small,  shabby  suite  of  offices  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  building  on  Detroit's  west 
side.  When  Westslde  Local  174  was  chartered 
Sept.  1,  1936.  and  Walter  was  elected  its 
first  president,  these  offices  becsmie  its  head- 
quarters. 

Rxun  the  very  beginning.  May  Reuther 
was  an  integral,  and  essential,  part  of  that 
oSkoe.  It  wasn't  Just  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  rent  and  other  expenses  came 
from  her  salary  as  a  school  teacher  in  the 
first  several  months;  it  did.  but  it  was  much 
more  than  that.  She  held  the  office  together. 

During  the  rest  of  that  spring's  school 
term  and  the  first  months  of  the  fall  term, 
she  continued  to  teach.  But  as  soon  as  school 
was  out  she  came  straight  to  the  union  of- 
fice, and  she  stayed  there  until  it  was  closed 
for  the  night — often  after  midnight. 

The  hours  were  long  and  the  work  was 
hard.  It  was  dangerous  too.  One  afternoon 
there  was  the  sound  of  a  loud  explosion.  The 
car  of  a  union  member,  which  had  been 
rigged  up  with  sound  equipment  and  drafted 
into  service,  was  blown  up  In  the  alley  back 
of  the  building.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  in 
it 

Things  picked  up  a  little  in  the  early  fall  of 
"36.  Dodge  workers  w<mi  a  seniority  victory 
by  threatening  to  strike.  A  few  weeks  later 
Bendlx  workers  in  South  Bend  staged  a  suc- 
cessful sitdown  stoike;  In  November,  so  did 
Midland  Steel  worlcers  on  the  east  side  of 
Detroit.  In  December,  Kelsey-Hayes  workers 
went  on  a  sltdown  strike.  The  day  the  strike 
started,  28  Kelsey-Hayes  workers  were  mem- 
bers of  Local  174.  The  next  day  more  than 
2.000  were  members.  By  the  time  the  strike 
ended  in  victory  on  Christmas  Eve,  almost 
all  the  nearly  6.000  had  Joined. 

The  little  westslde  Detroit  office  became  a 
boiling  cauldron  of  activity.  May  Reuther 
took  a  leave  of  absence  from  her  teaching 
Job.  She  never  went  back. 

Sometime  during  this  period,  the  members 
of  Local  174  voted  to  pay  their  president  a 
salary.  It  was  the  first  regular  income  he  had 
had  in  nearly  a  year.  May  officially  became 
his  secretary,  but  she  would  not  accept  a 
salary. 

Early  In  1942  she  resigned  as  Walter's  sec- 
retary in  anticipation  of  the  birth  of  their 
first  daughter,  Linda,  who  was  bom  August 
26  of  that  year.  Lisa  was  bom  five  years 
later.  As  Walter's  union  duties,  bis  other 
activities  and  the  demands  on  his  time  In- 
creased, she  made  her  first  Job  that  of  seeing 
to  It  that  every  second  counted  of  the  limited 
amount  of  time  he  could  spend  with  his  fam- 
ily— counted  for  the  children,  for  herself  and 
for   him. 

THEIR    HOKE   TAUGHT   THE   BROTH^HOOD 
OF    MAN 

To  the  very  first  UAW  convention  Walter 
Philip  Reuther  ever  chaired  as  president  (At- 
lantic City  In  1947),  he  proudly  Introduced 


his  father  and  mother.  Valentine  and  Anna 
Reuther. 

He  told  delegates  about  the  time  his 
mother  made  a  shirt  for  him  out  of  the 
tom  cloth  of  an  umbrella  he  and  his  brothers 
had  tried  to  use  as  a  child's  parachute. 

And  he  Introduced  his  father  as  "a  good 
pal  of  mine,  an  old  fighter  In  the  ranks  of 
labor,  a  trade  unionist  from  way  back  when 
the  going  was  rough  .  .  .  who  Indoctrinated 
his  boys  when  they  were  pretty  young,  and 
he  told  them  the  thing  most  Important  in 
the  world  to  fight  for  was  the  other  guy,  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  the  Golden  Rule  .  .  ." 

And  Val  Reuther  told  the  delegates :  "I  am 
extremely  happy  that  the  seed  I  have  tried  to 
sow  in  the  minds  of  our  children  is  bearing 
fruit  .  .  .  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  trade 
union  movement  that  heis  always  been  dear 
to  my  heart . . ." 

Their  father,  who  died  in  1968.  organized 
the  family  Into  study  groups.  They  studied 
the  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  the  labor  movement 
and  the  world's  social  reformers.  Every  Sun- 
day, after  church,  they  debated  the  Ideaa 
they  had  been  studying. 

And  the  seed  kept  growing. 

THE    LITE-LONG    CRUSADE    OF    WALTER    REtTTHEK 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  a  newsman  once  said, 
was  the  only  man  In  America  who  could 
reminisce  about  the  future. 

What  made  him  rare  among  labor  leaders 
was  that  be  saw  the  labor  movement  not 
Just  as  a  means  of  getting  another  nickel  In 
the  pay  envelope  but  as  an  Instrument  of 
social  progress. 

To  him  It  was  a  means  by  which  workers 
and  their  families  not  only  could  Improve 
their  own  standard  of  living  but  by  which, 
in  cooperation  with  men  and  women  of  good 
will  in  all  walks  of  life  and  throughout  the 
world,  they  could  make  their  contributions  to 
improving  the  quality  of  society. 

This  concept  of  the  labor  movement  was 
to  him  not  a  strategy,  not  one  of  several 
avenues  labor  could  choose  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  its  members.  He  believed  it  was 
the  only  way  the  labor  movement  could 
achieve  its  ends. 

"LabiM'  cannot  make  progress  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  the  community,"  he  said. 
"Labor  can  make  progress  only  as  the  rest 
of  the  community  makes  progress." 

What  made  him  unique  among  labor  lead- 
ers was  his  eloquent  articulation  of  this 
principle  and  his  slnglemlnded  devotion  to  It. 
This  concept  did  not  mean  that  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  workers  he  represented 
in  collective  bargaining  was  a  secondary  con- 
cern. On  the  contrary,  the  constant  improve- 
ment of  the  real  wages  of  UAW  members, 
m  terms  of  Increased  purchasing  power,  the 
increase  In  their  economic  security  and  the 
betterment  of  their  working  conditions  was 
his  primary  re6p>onslbillty.  his  first  priority, 
the  foundation  on  which  he  built. 

Under  his  leadership  in  collective  bargain- 
ing the  UAW  pioneered,  for  millions  of  work- 
ers: company-paid  hospltal-surglcal-medical 
benefits,  cost-of-living  protection  and  auto- 
matic annual-improvement-factor  wage  in- 
creases, fully  funded  company-paid  pensions, 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits  and 
guaranteed  annual  Income. 

On  broader  fronts  he  led  the  UAW 
members  In  the  fight  for  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties,  for  adequate  housing  for  all 
Americans,  Improved  medical  csire,  consumer 
protection,  the  elimination  of  poverty,  hunger 
and  disease  throughout  the  world,  a  clean 
environment,  nuclear  disarmament  and  a 
rational  world  community  in  which  nations 
would  live  at  peace. 

Reuther  was  committed  also  to  the  propo- 
sition that  workers  and  their  unions  had  to 
be  active  in  the  political  process.  In  the 
UAW,  political  participation  was  a  union 
activity  almost  on  a  par  with  collective  bar- 
gaining. Registration  and  get-out-the-vote 
drives  and  all-out  campaigns  to  support 
candidates  democratically  endorsed  by  labor. 
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from  precinct  delegate  to  Presld  int  cf  the 
United  States,  became  the  order  (  f  the  day. 
■There's  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
bread  box  and  the  ballot  box."  the  UAW 
president  often  said.  "What  the  u Hon  flghts 
for  and  wins  at  the  bragalnlng  table  can  be 
taken  away  In  the  legislative  halls. ' 

He  also  recognized,  and  so  did  most  UAW 
members,  that  many  of  the  broad  social  and 
economic  reforms  to  benefit  all  Lhe  people 
could  be  secured  only  through  political 
action. 

Reuther  and  his  fellow  offlcerJ  from  the 
early  days  of  the  UAW  set  the  hlgliest  stand- 
ards of  clean  and  honest  unionism.  He  was 
known  throughout  his  career  as  in  Implac- 
able foe  of  corruption  In  the  labor  move- 
ment, a  reputation  recognized  anC  lauded  by 
high  government  of&clals  and  other  out- 
standing American  leaders,  both  vlthln  and 
outside  the  ranks  of  labor. 

He  first  became  active  in  the  t  AW  in  the 
winter  of  1935-36.  He  had  Jus,  returned 
from  a  round-the-world  trip  whlc  i  had  kept 
him  and  his  brother  Victor,  woi  king  iheir 
way  most  of  the  time,  in  Etirops  and  Asia 
lor  two  and  a  half  years.  Although  he  had 
worked  as  a  tool  and  dlemaker  1 1  the  auto 
Industry,  mostly  at  Ford,  for  about  seven 
years  before  the  trip  and  he  had  talked 
unionism  to  his  fellow  workers  there,  the 
UAW  bad  not  come  Into  existence  until 
August  of  1935,  shortly  before  h  i  returned 
from  abroad. 

At  first  he  had  fio  trouble  gettl  ig  work  In 
tool  and  die  shops,  but  as  his  u:  Uon  activ- 
ities became  known,  he  was  blacl  Lllsted  and 
Jobs  t>«came  at  first  difficult,  tl  en  impos- 
sible. For  nearly  a  year  he  workeil  full  time 
at  organizing  the  UAW  without  iny  regular 
income. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  UAV  s  conven- 
tion In  South  Bend  In  late  April,  1936,  the 
first  convention  at  which  UA^  delegates 
elected  their  own  officers,  and  wa(  elected  to 
the  International  Executive  Board,  then  a 
non -salaried  position. 

All  of  the  rest  of  that  year  he  spent  full 
time  working  at  organizing  auto  workers  in 
plants  on  the  west  side  of  Detroit  The  young 
UAW  was  not  a  strong  organization.  The 
total  membership  of  the  union  1 1  the  time 
of  the  South  Bend  convention  wiis  probably 
not  more  than  10.000  and  most  cf  that  was 
In  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  lather  than 
in  the  heart  of  tbe  industry — Detroit. 

Organization  wasn't  easy  those  remaining 
months  of  1936.  Most  auto  workers  wanted 
a  union.  But  they  had  a  great  suspicion  of 
the  national  AFL  leadership,  whlcfc  had  been 
extraordinarily  Inept  and  almost^  disastrous 
in  attempts  to  organize  the  industry  In  the 
previous  two  or  three  years.  And  they  had  a 
mortal  dread  of  management's  lalior  spies,  of 
the  blacklist  which  denied  employment  to 
known  union  activists  and  of  pliyslcal  vio- 
lence at  the  hands  of  company  goons  which 
some  had  suffered  already.  There  vas  a  wide- 
spread "wait  and  see"  attitude. 

Yet  hope  and  confidence  was  Mgh  among 
those  working  at  the  task  of  organizing.  The 
(Committee  for  Industrial  Oi  ganlzation. 
formed  at  the  APT.  convention  in  November, 
1935,  and  headed  by  John  L  Lewis,  was 
assuming  leadership  in  organizing  the  mass 
production  Industries.  The  CIO  >  activities 
were  overcoming  the  suspicion  <  1  the  AFL. 
A  few  victories,  even  small  on  ss.  Reutliei 
and  his  associates  felt,  would  o^  ercosae  th« 
fear. 

They  were  right,  but  the  victor  es  were  not 
to  oome  until  nearly  the  end  of  1  >36  and  the 
early  months  of  1937. 

Beuther  drew  together  a  hand  ul  of  UAW 
members  from  west  side  plants  and  got  a 
charter  on  September  1.  1936.  aj  West  Side 
Local  174.  Reuther  was  electee  president. 
They  had  a  total  of  78  members. 

Later  that  month  Dodge  worters  won  a 
small  victory  In  a  seniority  dlsput  b  by  threat- 
ening to  strike.  In  October,  Beodlx  workers 
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In  South  Bend  won  recognition  with  a  sit- 
down  strike.  The  momentum  of  organizing 
began  to  accelerate.  Midland  Steel  workers 
on  Detroit's  east  side  won  a  sltdown  strike 
in  November.  Kelsey-Hayes  workers,  mem- 
bers of  Local  174.  under  Reuther's  leader- 
ship won  a  75-cent-an-hour  minimum  wage, 
recognition  and  other  benefits  In  a  sltdown 
strike  that  was  settled  Christmas  Eve.  1936. 
Then,  at  a  very  end  of  the  year  came  the 
historic  General  Motors  sltdown  strike.  Two 
West  Side  Local  OM  plants — Cadillac  and 
Fleetwood — were  among  those  on  strike.  Vic- 
tor Reuther.  who  had  been  working  In  the 
Kelsey-Hayes  plant  at  the  time  of  that  strike 
and  was  one  of  the  strikers,  was  dispatched 
to  Flint  by  Local  174  to  help  there — the  very 
heart  of  the  GM  empire  and  the  heart  of  the 
sltdown  strike.  Roy  Reuther.  another  brother, 
had  been  In  Flint  for  months  on  assignment 
from  the  International  Union. 

The  GM  strike  lasted  until  mid-February. 
After  the  Cadillac  and  Fleetwood  strikes  had 
settled  into  efficient  routines.  Walter  Reuther 
and  others  would  go  to  Flint  for  visits  lasting 
from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days  to  help  out 
there.  He  was  on  hand  when  workers  in  Flint 
Chevy  Plant  Four  sat  down  and  joined  their 
fellow  GM  workers  on  strike.  The  strategy 
for  this  maneuver,  a  morale  booster  that  may 
have  been  decisive  In  winning  the  strike,  bad 
been  worked  out  by  Roy  In  a  way  to  frustrate 
attempts  by  the  GM  private  police  to  prevent 
the  sltdown  by  physical  violence.  Walter 
Reuther  helped  carry  It  out. 

Then  GM  capitulated  and  signed  an  agree- 
ment, recognizing  the  union  and  pledging  to 
negotiate  a  contract.  Within  weeks,  Chrysler 
workers  won  a  similar  sltdown  strike. 

By  mtd-sprlng  the  suspicions  and  fears  had 
been  overcome.  West  Side  Local's  member- 
ship now  stood  at  30.000.  The  International 
Union  had  grown  to  more  than  300.000. 

The  UAW  was  established.  The  new  union 
was  U5  ma'/.e  a  lot  of  history  In  the  next  33 
years  and  Walter  P.  Reuther.  who  was  to 
became  Its  president  in  1946.  was.  more  than 
any  other  single  pwrson.  to  give  to  that  his- 
tory Its  unique  and  most  significant  shape. 
Ford,  however,  held  out.  In  May.  1937.  Reu- 
ther and  other  union  representatives  went  to 
the  sprawling  Rouge  Plant  In  Dearborn  to 
distribute  handbills  to  workers.  As  they 
climbed  the  concrete  steps  of  the  Miller  Road 
overpass  between  the  plant  and  the  parking 
lot.  hoodlums  employed  by  the  company's 
"service  department"  attacked  them. 

Pulling  Reuther's  sultcoet  over  his  bead, 
they  pounded  him  down  the  concrete  steps, 
pummellng  him  all  the  way.  Then  they  left 
him.  bleeding  and  battered,  on  the  cement 
walk  below. 

The  brutal  attack  has  gone  down  In  labor 
history  as  "The  Battle  of  the  Overpass."  Reu- 
ther and  the  UAW.  however,  continued  their 
efforts  to  organize  Ford  workers.  The  com- 
pany fought  back  until  1941  when  It  finally 
agreed  to  recognize  the  union  and  UAW  over- 
whelmingly won  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  election  to  nail  down  Its  representa- 
tion rights  for  Ford  workers. 

The  new  xinlon  was  severely  tested  not 
long  after  Its  Initial  great  successes  by  the 
internal  political  fight.  Although  Reuther 
was  one  of  the  main  targets  of  the  con- 
servative. pro-AFL  wing,  he  and  his  assocla- 
iites  played  an  increasingly  stabilizing  role 
that  did  much  to  keep  the  extremists  from 
destroying  the  organization  altogether. 

Then,  in  the  summer  of  1939,  with  the 
union  still  shaky,  facing  a  challenge  from 
a  small  dissident  group  that  had  returned 
to  the  AFL.  and  with  employers  seeking  to 
take  advantage  of  the  factional  strife.  Reu- 
ther directed  a  strike  that  re-established  the 
union  on  a  firm  foundation. 

This  became  known  in  UAW  history  as 
the  GM  Tool  and  Die  Strategy  Strike.  GM's 
refusal  to  recognize  the  reconstructed  UAW- 
CIO  as  the  exclusive  bargaining  agent  and 
to  deal  with  It  satisfactorily  on   legitimate 


grievances  was  causing  turmoil  In  the  plants 
and  In  union  ranks.  Production  workers, 
however,  having  gone  through  the  sltdown 
strike  In  1937  and  a  severe  recession  in  1938. 
were  not  prepared  to  take  on  the  giant  cor- 
poration again  In  what  might  have  been 
another  protracted  strike.  Besides,  most  of 
them  were  laid  off  that  summer  during  the 
long  model  changeover  jjerlod  so  common 
then. 

Tool  and  diemakers,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  busy  tooling  up  for  the  new  models. 
Moreover,  they  were  aroused  and  militant 
because  of  serious  grievances. 

Reuther.  by  this  time,  was  director  of  the 
union's  GM  Dept.  He  and  the  leadership  in 
the  GM  plants  knew  that  If  the  tool  and 
diemakers  struck,  production  of  the  new 
models  could  not  proceed  and  the  corpora- 
tion would  be  effectively  closed  down,  OM 
production  workers,  however,  not  on  strike 
would  collect  unemployment  compensation. 
The  tool  and  diemakers  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  strike. 

Within  a  few  weeks.  GM  management 
yielded.  Tool  and  diemakers  won  a  substan- 
tial wage  increase  and  the  adjustment  of 
other  grievances — and  the  corporation  recog- 
nized the  UAW-CIO  as  the  sole  collective 
bargaining  agent  for  all  Its  workers  In  about 
40  of  Its  principal  plants,  a  contractual  ar- 
rangement that  was  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed by  the  OM  workers  themselves  In 
subsequent  elections  conducted  by  the  NLRB. 
At  the  1948  convention.  Reuther  was  elec- 
ted president  of  the  UAW.  His  election  re- 
flected a  growing  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
membership  over  the  Increasing  Influence  of 
the  Communist  Party  In  union  affairs 
through  appointment  of  party  members  or 
sympathizers  by  some  other  UAW  officials 
to  several  staff  posts. 

Reuther's  election  was  not  a  clear  cut  vic- 
tory, however.  A  majority  of  the  executive 
board  opposed  him  politically.  This  situation 
was  corrected  at  the  1947  convention,  when 
candidates  sharing  his  views  were  elected  to 
all  the  top  offices. 

It  was  then  that  he  coined  the  slogan 
"Teamwork  In  the  Leadership;  Solidarity  In 
the  Ranks,"  a  principle  that  has  guided  the 
administration  of  the  UAW  ever  since. 

On  an  April  night  In  1948,  Reuther  and 
his  wife.  May,  were  In  the  kitchen  of  their 
modest  home.  He  had  Just  stepped  to  the 
refrigerator  when  a  shotgun  blast  from  out- 
side hamniered  Into  his  chest  and  right  arm. 
The  assailant  escaped  Into  the  darkness. 
Reuther  was  hospltalzed  for  three  months. 
The  attacker  was  never  found.  One  hood- 
lum told  Detroit  police  five  years  later  he 
had  driven  the  would-be  assassin's  car.  He 
named  two  men.  But  he  later  slipped  out  of 
police  custody  and  fled  the  country.  Without 
his  testimony,  there  was  no  case. 

The  following  year.  Victor  Reuther  was 
the  victim  of  another  shotgun  blast.  His  right 
eye  was  destroyed  and  his  collar  bone  frac- 
tured. That  assailant  also  was  never  found. 
Walter  Reuther  was  elected  president  of 
the  CIO  In  1952  to  succeed  the  late  Philip 
Murray.  He  served  in  that  p>06t.  In  addition 
to  the  UAW  presidency,  until  the  end  of 
1955.  when  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  merged. 

He  was  a  principal  architect  of  the  merger 
and  visualized  a  united  labor  movement  as 
a  powerful  force  for  achieving  labor's  orga- 
nizing, economic  and  social  objectives. 

After  twelve  years  of  effort.  Reuther.  his 
fellow  UAW  officers  and  moet  UAW  members 
became  disenchanted  with  the  failure  of  the 
united  federation  to  realize  the  bright  prom- 
ise held  forth  by  the  merger  Itself.  It  soon 
became  content  to  pit  complacently.  In  Reu- 
ther's phrase,  "on  Its  fat  stattis  quo."  In 
protest,  the  UAW  left  the  AFL-CIO  In  1968. 

In  May,  1969,  the  UAW  and  the  Teamsters 
Union,  with  a  combined  membership  of 
nearly  four  million,  formed  the  Alliance  for 
Labor  Action.  ALA's  primary  objectives  are 
organizing  the   unorganized   Industrial   and 
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white  collar  workers  and  effective  social  and 
political  action  on  such  matters  as  the  war 
on  poverty  and  hunger,  development  of  an 
effective  housing  program,  work  on  the  civil 
rights  front,  the  achievement  of  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  throughout  the  world, 
environmental  control  and  generally  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  American  society. 

Reuther  and  his  associates  were  determined 
that  the  best  possible  machinery  be  provided 
to  all  union  members  for  redress  of  any 
grievances  against  the  union  Itself  and  that 
Justice  m  such  matters  not  be  denied  by 
delay. 

Thus,  in  1957,  the  UAW  Convention  ap- 
proved a  reoommendaUon  by  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board  for  the  eBtabllshment 
of  a  seven-man  Public  Review  Board,  com- 
posed of  prominent  citizens  of  unquestion- 
able integrity  from  outside  the  ranks  of  .abor, 
to  which  such  cases  can  be  referred.  The  PRB 
operates  completely  Independently  of  the 
International  Union  and  renders  Judgments 
on  all  cases  appealed  to  It. 

The  results  of  Its  work  have  not  only  been 
to  provide  impartial  Justice  for  UAW  mem- 
bers but  also  to  Improve  the  whole  machin- 
ery of  Internal  Justice  in  the  vmion  through 
constitutional  changes  It  found  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable. 

THE  press:  "he  bbought  workers 
DicNrrT" 

"When  Walter  Reuther  ivas  on  hand,  or- 
ganized labor  never  seemed  to  merit  the  ac- 
cusation that  its  leadership  was  elderly  and 
stutjed  shirt  .  .  .  Mr.  Reuther  sought  to 
identify  his  union  with  the  younger  workers, 
the  blacks,  the  peace  campaigners.  This  loss 
affects  the  entire  American  labor  movement." 
— Christian  Science  Monitor 

The  infinite  scope  of  Walter  P.  Reuther's 
Impact  on  Ills  times  has  been  reflected  in 
editorial  comments  on  his  contributions  to 

the    labor    movement,    the    nation    and    to 

O  humanity. 

X  Following  are  excerpts  from  representative 

editorials  In  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers 
and  magazines: 

"Walter  Reuther  never  lost  his  sense  of 
commitment,  his  social  concern,  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  worker  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
economic  scale.  He  was  labor's  conscience." 
— Capital  Times,  Madison,  Wis. 

"Walter  Philip  Reuther  was  a  man  of  many 
brilliances  and  boundless  creativity  who 
dedicated  his  life  to  Improving  the  condlUon 
of  ether  men's  lives  ...  His  death  is  a  large 
loss  to  the  nation,  to  men  battling  for  peace 
and  JusUce  everywhere."— New  York  Post. 

"Mr.  Reuther  was  the  ll'vellest.  most  far- 
sighted  and  most  significant  labor  leader  of 
his  generation.  What  set  him  apart  was  his 
ability  to  translate  Ideas  Into  practical  ac- 
tion. He  was  a  product  of  the  machine  age 
who  understood  the  machine  and  trie*  to 
find  A  way  for  men  to  live  with  It.  Industrial 
workers— and  management,  too — have  much 
to  thank  him  for."— St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch. 

"He  left  his  Imprint  upon  the  social  and 
economic  life  cf  the  United  States  ...  He 
leaves  an  immense  estate  to  his  heirs  .  . 
And,  as  always,  all  Americans  are  among  his 
beneficiaries.'"'— Washington  Post. 

"It  Is  almost  as  difficult  to  think  of  a 
United  States  without  Walter  Reuther  as  It 
is  to  think  of  the  labor  movement  without 
him   .   .   ."—Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

"Over  the  vears  he  was  principally  respon- 
sible for  making  the  UAW  a  powerful  foun- 
talnhead  of  beneficial  Ideas.  His  most 
notable  monuments  are  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  social  security  under  the  union  label 
and  a  model  system  of  safeguards  for  union 
democracy  .  .  .  The  death  of  Walter  P. 
Reuther  Is  an  even  more  substantial  loss 
for  the  nation  than  It  Is  for  the  labor  move- 
ment .  .  .  the  void  of  his  death  will  be  great- 
er still  In  the  realms  of  Idealism  and  social 
Inventiveness."- New  York  Times. 
"At  a  time  when  many  liberals  were  dis- 


enchanted with  the  labor  movement,  Walter 
Renter  was  a  symbol  of  enlightened  union- 
ism and  social  activism."- Wall  Street 
Journal. 

"There  are  men  in  Windsor  today  who 
remember  the  bad  old  days  .  .  .  when  auto 
workers  gathered  outside  the  plant  gates 
every  morning  and  a  few  were  chosen,  al- 
most by  whim,  for  a  day's  work.  Today, 
those  men,  retired  or  close  to  retirement, 
have  Walter  Reuther  to  thank  for  the  pen- 
sions, the  security,  and  the  human  dignity 
that  they  enjoy."— Windsor  (Ont.)  Star. 

BROTHERHOOD,   BE  SAO) 

Deep  sorrow  often  finds  Its  way  Into  words 
on  paper — thus  It  was  that  UAW  members 
by  the  thousands  Just  had  to  write  and  ex- 
press their  grief  at  the  death  of  Walter 
Reuther. 

Into  Solidarity  House  came  these  letters, 
postmarked  from  all  over  America  and  Can- 
ada. 

Among  them  was  this  poem  from  George 

Conlbear,  retired  from  General  Motors  Local 

653,  Pontlac.  Mich.,  which  he  titled,  simply, 

"A  Memoriam:" 

"Brother,  he  said. 

*.. 

And  he  was  his  brothers'  keeper. 

He  kindled  anew  the  flame  of  dignity  in  men 

Who,  long  supressed  by  bitter  tyranny. 

Pound  freedom  from  fear  and  want  In  his 

Brotherhood. 

Brother,  he  said. 

And  you  knew  his  blood  coursed  In  your 

veins: 
That  your  wounds  were  his  wounds; 
Your  tears,  his  tears. 
And  you  came  to  know  his  tears  were  yotir 

tears; 
His  wounds,  your  wounds:  Brotherhood. 


Brother,  he  said. 
Brother  he  Is. 
Eternally." 

"Walter  Reuther  fought  for  a  better  life 
for  us  all." — Toronto  Star. 

"Walter  Reuther's  death  has  taken  from 
the  labor  movement — and  the  political 
scene — one  of  the  most  aggressive,  visionary 
and  effective  men  of  the  time. " — Cincinnati 
Post  and  Times-Star. 

"The  Impact  of  his  loss  on  those  of  us  in 
the  national  black  community  could  not  be 
equalled  by  the  death  of  any  other  American 
leader  who  is  not  black  .  .  ." — Michigan 
Chronicle. 

•In  the  field  of  race  relations  there  are 
few  unions  who  can  claim  to  match  the  rec- 
ord of  Reuther's  UAW.  He  flung  open  the 
doors  of  union  membership  to  white  and 
black  alike  and  there  were  no  double  pay 
scales,  either  ...  He  will  be  long  enshrined 
m  the  affections  of  those  for  whom  he 
labored  ...  He  brought  them  dignity." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

"During  his  24  years  as  president  of  the 
UAW.  the  dynamic  Reuther  exerted  an  in- 
fluence on  American  life  far  beyond  his  role 
as  a  fighter  for  fatter  paychecks  for  his  1.6 
million  members.  At  the  time  of  his  death  . . 
he  was  working  on  a  plan  for  mass  produced 
housing,  and  was  deeply  Involved  In  the  civil 
rights  struggle,  the  fijght  for  cleaner  air.  and 
a  legislative  campaign  for  low-cost  health 
Insurance." — Newsweek. 

"We  have  many  crusaders  In  our  midst  to- 
day, but  few  men  with  the  magnlUsm  and 
genius  to  achieve  soundly  constructive  re- 
sults. Walter  PhlUp  Reuther,  a  fighting  liberal 
who  hated  communism,  was  one  of  a  rare 
breed." — San  Francisco  Examiner. 

"His  Impact  on  labor  history  Is  pro- 
found."— pnttsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

"The  death  of  Walter  Reuther  has  silenced 
one  of  the  most  compassionate  and  creative 
voices  of  our  time."— Des  Moines  RegUter. 

THE    WORLD   HAS  LOST   A   GREAT  T.FADER 

From  around  the  world  to  the  UAW  came 
cables  by  the  hundreds  from  government  and 


trade  union  leaders.  A  few  excerpted  messages 
follow : 

Willy  Brandt,  chancellor.  Federal  Repub- 
lic   of    Germany:    "The    Social    Democratic 
Party  of  Germany  mourns  in  him  a  man  who 
was  among  the  first  to  offer  the  hand  of  rec- 
onciliation to  a  former  adversary  and  to  help 
smooth  the  path  to  a  democratic  and  peace- 
ful partnership  vrtth  the  peoples  of  the  world 
.  His  good  relations  with  the  leaders  of 
European  social  democracy  helped  decidedly 
with  the  Improvement  and  the  solidification 
of  relations  between  America  and  Europe." 
Tage  Erlander,  former  premier  of  Sweden: 
"The  world  has  lost  a  great  leader,  we  have 
lost  a  friend  who  has  always  been  a  model 
for  all  of  us." 

Harold  Wilson,  prime  minister.  Great 
Britain:  "I  learned  with  distress  the  news  of 
Mav  and  Walter  Reuther.  I  well  know  what 
a  tragic  loss  this  is  and  how  much  they  will 
be  missed  by  all  who  knew  them." 

T.  C.  Douglas,  leader.  New  Democratic 
Party  of  Canada:  "The  labour  movement  has 
lost  a  great  leader  and  forces  of  progress  a 
fearless  champion." 

Oolda  Melr.  prime  minister.  Israel:  "The 
people  of  Israel  will  sorely  miss  a  true  and 
devoted  friend  of  our  people  whose  memory 
Is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  who 
knew  the  warmth  of  his  friendship  and  the 
immenseness  of  his  contribution  to  so  many 
causes  of  mankind." 

Philippine  Labor  Secretary  Bias  P.  Ople: 
"Walter  Reuther's  death  shocked  Flllplnoe 
who  have  heard  of  his  courageous  leadership 
and  his  concern  for  human  dignity  In  de- 
veloping lands  " 

Presidium.  Central  Conunlttee.  Engineer- 
ing Workers  Union  of  USSR.  Moscow:  "We 
learned  with  deep  sorrow  of  Walter  Reu- 
ther's passing  ..." 

Benjamin  Bentum,  president,  Ghana 
Trade  Union  Congress:  "Condolences  for  the 
loss  of  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  all 
workers  in   the   world." 

Fidel  Velaquez.  president.  Confederation 
of  Mexican  Workers:  "Please  accept  our  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow  on  the  death  cf  one  who 
struggled  so  hard  for  us  .  . 

Y.  Benaharon,  secretary  general,  Hlstadrut, 
Tel  Aviv:  "America  and  Free  Labor  have  lost 
an  outstanding  leader  and  workers  of  Israel 
a  dedicated  friend  .  .  ." 

Harm  G.  Buiter,  general  secretary.  Inter- 
national Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions, 
Brussels:  "For  all  who  prize  freedom,  the 
death  of  Walter  Reuther  U  an  Irreparable 
loss.  As  founder  and  executive  board  member 
of  ICFTU,  his  was  a  magnificent  contributloai 
to  our  international  cause  .  .  ." 

Olullo  Polottl,  general  secretary.  Union  of 
Italian  Workers:  "We  Join  you  In  the  great 
sorrow  .  .  .  valiant  leader  and  spokesman 
for  the  rights  of  the  worker." 

A     DEDICATED     CmZEN 

Following  are  excerpts  from  messages  sent 
to  the  UAW  from  executives  of  the  auto  in- 
dustry: 

James  M.  Roche,  chairman  of  the  board. 
General  Motors  Corp.:  "We  are  shocked  by 
this  tragedy.  Mr.  Reuther  was  an  able  and 
dedicated  leader.  Our  Indxistry  and  our  coun- 
try will  miss  him." 

Henry  Ford  11,  chairman  of  the  board,  Pord 
Motor  Co. :  "Walter  Reuther  was  an  extraor- 
dinarily effective  advocate  of  labor's  In- 
terest. His  tough-minded  dedication,  his 
sense  of  social  concern,  his  selfiessness  and 
his  eloquence  all  mark  him  as  a  central  fig- 
ure in  the  development  of  modem  Industrial 
history." 

Lynn  Townsend,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Chrysler  Corp.:  "...  His  devotion  to  the 
Ideals  and  principles  In  which  he  believed 
were  evident  not  only  at  the  bargaining  table 
but  also  In  his  untiring  efforts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  his  less  fortunate  fellow  man." 

Roy  D.  Chapin  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
American  Motors  Corp.:  "Industry,  the  labor 
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movement  and  the  nation  will  loi  g  remem- 
ber blm  as  a  great  and  dedicated    eader. 

Karl  E.  Scott,  president  of  Ford  3l  Canada 
Ltd.:  Walter  Reuther  was  a  mail  of  great 
stature  and  dedication.  In  bis  a<  vocacy  ot 
labor's  interests  be  was  effective  and  elo- 
quent. He  brought  to  the  devel<pment  of 
modern  Industrial  history  a  deep  sense  ot 
social  concern." 

WE  AJLE  POORER  FOR  HtS  PASSING 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon:  "He  was  a 
man  who  was  devoted  to  his  cause,  spoke  for 
It  with  eloquence  and  worked  for  It  tirelessly. 
Mr.  Reuther's  death  is  a  deep  losi  not  only 
for  organized  labor,  but  also  for  the  cause 
of  collective  bargaining  and  the  enilre  Amer- 
ican process." 

V  Thant,   secretary    general, 
tlons:  "The  world  has  lost  a  wise 
ous  and  statesmanlike  humanitarian 

Prank  E.  Pltzslmmons,  general 
dent  of  the  Teamsters  Union  and 
man    of    the    Alliance    for    Labor 
"America  has  lost  one  of  Its  grea: 
Organized  labor  has  lost  a  great 
I  have  lost  a  dear  and  personal  f  rlei^ 

Thomas  E.  Boyle,  president 
Chemical    Works    Union: 
times  we  sought  his  counsel 
interest.  Never  did  he  fall  us.' 

Ralph  Bunche,  United  Nations 
him  for  his  courage,  his  forthngh|t 
wisdom  but  above  all  for  his  ablllti 
pret  the  aspirations  of  and  to  keep 
with  the  common  man. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Oeorge  P.  Scliultz:  "He 
beUeved  passionately  in  the  demo<ratlc  sys- 
tem and  the  rights  of  man  ...  91s  death 
Is  a  bruising  loss,  not  only  to  Amer^san  labor, 
but  to  all  of  xis  . . ." 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
fare  Robert  H.  Pinch:    "His 
dedicated  concern  for  the 
fellow  man  wUl  long  be  remembered 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D  -Maine) : 
"Mr.  Reuther  had  been  a  courag  ecus  and 
responsible  spokesman  for  creatlv^and  hu- 
mane programs." 

Senator  Eklward  M.   Kennedy    ( 
"For  more  than  three  decades,  he 
of   the   most   powerful   advocates 
care  as  a  matter  of  right  .  .  .  Walte  • 
made    the    wave    of    the    health 
that  Is  cresting  now  In  America.' 

Senator  Frank  Church  (D.-Idafa^ 
loss  of  Walter  is  a  grievous  one. 

Senator  Jacob  Javlts  (R.-N.T.)  :  tPosterlty 
will  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  greut  contri- 
bution to  world  peace  and  world  develop- 
ment." 

Senator   Harrison   A.    Williams 
"Walter  Reuther  dedicated  himself 
Ing  for  a  better  life  for  all  of  the 
Americans  left  out  of  our  affluent 

Senator  Ralph  W.  Tarborough  ( 
"A  huge  debt  of  gratitude  Is  owed 
Reuther   for   his   contributions 
betterment     of     the     quality     of 
America  .  .  ." 

AFL-CIO   Executive   Council: 
Reuther  was  a  dedicated  trade 
well  and  truly  served  his  fellow  m4n 

Michigan  Governor  William  O 
"He  fought  courageously  and  s 
only  for   better  wages   and   benefit^ 
members,  but  also  for  a  better 
life  for  all  citizens." 

Former  Michigan  Governor  O.I  Mennen 
Williams:  "Walter  Reuther  affecteil  the  life 
style  ot  the  United  States  like  few  in  his 
generation  ...  He  made  richer  lives  for 
millions  and  left  this  a  better  world 
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Two  Winters  ago,  a  30-year-old  Potd  worker 
In  Cincinnati  coined  a  phrase :  "y<  e  have  a 
family  union!  Even  my  daughter's  (future  Is 
somewhere  In  this  contract." 

How  times  have  changed  since  thfe  '408! 

Under  Walter  P.  Reuther's  years  of  dedl- 
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cated.  Inspiring  leadership.  UAW  members 
and  their  families  moved  a  long  way  toward 
receiving  a  fair  share  of  their  equity  In  the 
wealth  they  help  create,  and  toward  making 
the  tragic  days  of  the  Depression  almost  an- 
cient history. 

This,  Walter  Reuther  often  noted,  was  his 
chief  Interest  at  the  bargaining  table.  A  mas- 
ter bargaining  strategist,  widely  acclaimed 
as  "the  best  union  negotiator  anywhere,"  he 
led  the  way  in  achieving  important  economic 
gains  and  broader,  often  Innovative  fringe 
benefits  vital  to  the  security  of  workers  and 
their  families. 

During  Reuther's  presidency,  wage  rates  of 
auto  workers  more  than  tripled.  Comparable 
increases  were  won  for  other  workers  repre- 
sented by  UAW,  including  those  In  the  aero- 
space and  agrlctiltujtU  Implement  Industries. 

Today's  average  straight  time  hourly  earn- 
ings for  UAW  members  in  the  auto  Industry, 
for  instance,  come  to  about  $4.03.  They  aver- 
aged 91.32  an  hour  in  1946  when  "The  Red- 
head" first  was  elected  to  bead  the  union. 
New  and  unprecedented  fringe  benefits  and 
marked  gains  in  the  few  which  were  already 
established  also  were  won  by  Reuther-led 
negotiators  during  those  years. 

As  the  equity  of  UAW  members  Increased, 
so  did  their  security.  But  today's  hard-and- 
fast  wage  rates  and  fringe  benefits  were  con- 
sidered daydreaming  by  workers  who  could 
only  yearn  for  them  before  Reuther  won 
leadership  of  the  UAW. 

In  the  pre-Reuther  period,  about  the  only 
fringe  benefits  enjoyed  by  UAW  members 
were  a  somewhat  skimpy  vacation  pay  pro- 
gram, three  hours  call-in  pay  and  the  start 
of  shift  differential  payments. 

Statutory  holidays,  such  as  Christmas, 
Easter,  Thanksgiving,  New  Year's  Day  and 
July  4.  were  nothing  more  than  days  on 
which  workers  didn't  work  and  for  which 
they  weren't  paid. 

Workers,  moreover,  had  no  protection 
against  layoffs,  against  sickness,  against  old 
age. 

Seniority  protection  was  severely  limited 
compared  to  today.  Smoking  was  tightly  re- 
stricted. Personal  relief  time  as  a  contract 
right  simply  did  not  exist. 

Pensions  were  a  benefit  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  executives. 

"Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poorhouse"  was  a 
popular  refrain  mirroring  actual  fears  and 
insecurities  of  workers,  many  of  whom 
were  confronted  by  its  reality  once  they  be- 
came. In  Reuther's  words,  "too  old  to  work 
and  too  young  to  die." 

Layoffs  without  income  to  tide  over  a 
worker  and  his  family  were,  to  company  offi- 
cials, part  of  the  game — until  the  UAW 
changed  the  rules.  And  If  a  worker,  his  wife 
or  child  couldn't  get  medical  care  or  enter 
a  hospital  because  he  dldnt  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  It,  well,  there  was  the  charity  ward. 

Walter  Reuther  challenged  such  inequities 
and  injustices.  But.  he  also  stressed,  achiev- 
ing security  and  dignity  for  workers  and 
their  families  involved  more  than  Just  win- 
ning "another  nickel  In  the  pay  envelope." 

Decent  wages  were  essential,  but  so  were 
the  same  fringes  for  workers  that  companies 
willingly  provided  for  executives  and  super- 
visors. So  was  establishing  the  understand- 
ing that  the  community,  the  union  and  the 
worker  must  make  progress  together. 

As  Reuther  often  said,  establish  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  contract  and  then  build  on  it. 
In  that  way,  innovative  contract  principles, 
embodying  important  but  seemingly  modest 
gains,  were  expanded  in  subsequent  negotia- 
tions Into  much  broader  benefits  giving  in- 
creasingly greater  security  to  workers  and 
their  families. 

UAW-won  pensions  were  an  example  of 
this.  They  amounted  to  9100  a  month  (In- 
cluding Social  Security)  when  UAW  first 
gained  them  for  auto  workers  in  1949  and 
1950,  a  few  years  after  Reuther  was  elected 
UAW  president.  Today,  a  worker  can  receive 


up  to  that  amount  in  retirement  benefits  In 
a  week. 

And  a  major  UAW — and  Reuther — goal  for 
this  year's  negotiations  Is  the  "30  and  Out" 
program — pension  benefits  of  $500  a  month 
after  30  years  of  service,  regardless  of  age. 

Similarly,  Reuther  and  the  UAW  targeted 
the  guaranteed  annual  wage  principle  as  a 
main  union  objective  in  the  1955  auto  nego- 
tiations. The  contract  settlement  provided 
for  Supplemental  Unemployment  Benefits 
(SUB),  a  pioneering  principle  never  before 
achieved  by  an  Industrial  union  in  major 
negotiations. 

Those  first  SUB  agreements  provided  bene- 
fits to  laldoff  workers  of  60  per  cent  of  take- 
home  pay  for  up  to  26  weeks. 

Negotiations  for  contracts  which  followed 
greatly  Improved  these.  Short  workweek 
benefits,  for  Instance,  were  won  in  1961.  In 
the  agreements  that  year,  the  initial  princi- 
ple was  considerably  broadened  to  provide 
62  per  cent  of  gross  pay  plus  $1.50  for  each 
of  up  to  four  dependents  for  a  maximum  of 
52  weeks. 

Said  Reuther,  In  announcing  the  settle- 
ment: "This  puts  our  members  within  an 
economic  Inch  of  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage." 

The  Reuther-led  UAW  negotiating  teams 
travelled  that  final  economic  Inch  In  the 
current  contracts,  won  In  1967.  Gained  by 
the  union  were  Guaranteed  Annual  Income 
Credits  together  with  SUB  payments  of  95 
per  cent  of  weekly  after- tax  pay  less  $7.50 
for  certain  work-related  expenses  not  in- 
ciirred  during  layoffs. 

Similar  Improvements,  once  the  principle 
was  gained,  have  been  won  In  hospital-medi- 
cal-surgical insurance  coverage,  paid  vaca- 
tions, life  and  sickness  and  accident  insur- 
ance and  many  of  UAW's  other  fringe  benefits 
for  its  members  and  their  families. 

For  with  Reuther  at  the  union's  helm, 
UAW  repeatedly  scored  historic  and  widely 
acclaimed  gains.  The  union  has  achieved 
more  collective  bargaining  "firsts"  than  any 
other  union  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada  dealing 
with  major  corporations.  These  "firsts"  In- 
clude: 

The  first  annual  Improvement  factor  wage 
provisions  which  established  the  principle 
that  workers  have  the  right  to  share  In  the 
fruits  of  advancing  technology. 

The  first  major  cost-of-living  allowance 
provision  to  protect  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages  against  escalation  in  living  costs. 

The  first  major  funded  pension  program, 
fully  financed  by  the  employer — Including  an 
early  retirement  benefit  of  up  to  $400 
monthly. 

The  first  survivor  pension  benefit  subsi- 
dized by  the  company. 

The  first  transition  and  bridge  benefit  pro- 
gram to  assist  surviving  families  of  workers 
who  die  while  In  active  employment. 

The  first  nationwide  prescription  drug 
plan. 

The  first  supplementary  unemployment 
benefit  program,  later  expanded  into  a  guar- 
anteed annual  Income  credit  plan. 

The  first  nationwide  short  workweek  bene- 
fit plan. 

The  first  comprehensive  hospltal-medical- 
surglcal  health  care  program  covering  the  en- 
tire family,  fully  paid  for  by  the  company  and 
including  retired  auto  workers  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

When  the  union's  accomplishments  since 
'48  are  spelled  out,  you  find  thick  books  of 
highly  technical  language — but  If  you  look 
beyond  the  books,  you  see  American  and 
Canadian  UAW  families  enjoying  their  hlgh- 
est-ever  standard  of  living. 

The  Cincinnati  Ford  worker's  daughter  will 
probably  go  on  to  college  because  her  father 
can  afford  to  widen  her  horizon. 

Illness  in  the  family  can't  become  a  crush- 
ing economic  burden. 

A  new,  decent  home  with  a  garden  is  not 
impossible. 
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Should  be  be  made  Idle  by  a  layoff,  unem- 
ployment will  not  interrupt  the  family's 
dreams.  His  Income  will  continue.  The  young 
couple  can  age  together  without  fear. 

When  Solidarity  Interviewed  the  young 
family  two  years  ago,  the  Ford  worker  and 
his  wife  said  something  much  like  this: 

"We  consider  ourselves  just  ordinary  peo- 
ple trying  to  get  along,  trying  to  be  good 
citizens.  We  never  really  sat  down  with  some- 
one for  hours  like  this  and  looked  at  our 
total  lives  in  the  light  of  a  union  contract. 
We  wish  all  UAW  members  could  have  this 
experience.  For  one  thing,  they'd  know  the 
value  of  their  union  better. 

"Walter  Reuther  was  a  man  we  always  ad- 
mired, even  when  we  were  still  In  school.  We 
see  him  on  TV.  Next  time  he  comes  to  town, 
we're  going  to  be  In  the  front  row  with  our 
little  girl.  Years  from  now,  when  she's  in 
school,  I  hope  she  tells  her  teacher  that  one 
day  her  parents  took  her  to  see  Mr. 
Reuther  .  .  ." 

BLACK  LAKES :    WHERE  THE  UAW  STAKES  FTS 

FXJTURE 

His  Camelot .  . . 

The  beautiful  and  inspiring  place  of 
dreams  and  hopes,  the  Round  Table  of  jus- 
tice and  wisdom  and  mercy  .  .  . 

ThU  is  the  UAW  PamUy  Education  Center 
at  Black  Lake,  Mich.,  as  Its  creator  saw  It 
through  the  wide  window  of  his  mind. 

Walter  Reuther  died  trying  to  reach  his 
Camelot,  on  the  eve  of  Its  transformation 
from  a  dream  to  reality.  It  symbolized.  In 
living  trees  and  shimmering  waters,  his  hope 
for  the  future  of  the  union  he  had  led  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Said  Rabbi  Jacob  J.  Weinsteln  of  UAW's 
Public  Review  Board,  at  the  funeral  services 
for  Walter  and  May  Reuther : 

"There  were  moments  In  the  past  several 
years  .  .  .  when  Walter  turned  more  and 
more  to  the  thoughts  of  his  Camelot,  his 
Garden  of  Eden — the  beautiful  center  he  was 
building  on  Black  Lake,  where  the  UAW  fam- 
ily might  escape  the  harsh  pressures  of  our 
city  and,  In  a  congenial  and  beautiful  set- 
ting, find  a  Sabbath  for  their  souls,  take 
counsel  one  with  another,  sit  at  the  feet  of 
the  wise  and  learned  men,  renew  their 
spirits  ..." 

The  center  become  one  of  Reuther's  per- 
sonal priorities  during  the  four  years  from 
1966.  when  the  20th  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion authorized  Its  construction,  until  April 
24,  1970,  when  the  22nd  Convention  In- 
structed the  International  Executive  Board 
to  implement  the  education  program  there, 
and  formally  designated  the  facility  as  the 
Walter  P.  Reuther  UAW  Family  Education 
Center. 

He  devoted  almost  every  minute  away 
from  his  Inunedlate  work  to  planning  the 
entire  project,  then  Increasingly  to  on-the- 
spot  Inspection.  He  particularly  made  sure 
that  the  natural  beauty  of  the  1,000-acre  site 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Black  Lake  was 
preserved.  Not  a  tree  or  shrub  was  touched 
without  his  permission. 

Delegates  to  the  many  UAW  Councils 
which  met  at  the  center  during  March  and 
April  were  treated  to  a  lovingly  conducted 
tour  by  Reuther  of  every  part  of  the  center. 
Often  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  took  them 
from  the  meeting  rooms  and  dining  facili- 
ties through  the  vast  gymnasliun  and  Olym- 
pic swimming  pool,  and  the  classrooms  and 
bright  children's  playrooms,  to  the  quiet 
lounges  and  living  quarters.  Reuther  knew 
everv  detail;  he  had  been  living  it  all  for 
years. 

What  Is  the  Family  Education  Center  all 
about?  He  long  ago  had  answered  that  ques- 
tion for  himself.  In  the  mirror  of  the  futxire, 
a  dozen  years  before  his  first  step  down  the 
bright,  shimmering  paths  along  the  berlb- 
boned  trees. 

"The  center  Is  about  the  most  crucial  issue 
of  our  times:  the  quality  of  leadership,"  he 
told  everyone  who  came  to  Black  Lake. 


He  told  the  National  CAP  Advisory  Coun- 
cil there: 

"This  Is  a  time  of  testing,  testing  of  the 
values  of  the  American  dream.  This  Is  the 
most  difficult  time  In  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  great  changes  taking  place 
around  us  are  straining  the  fabric  of  the 
human  community  and  we  must  find  the 
leaderships,  at  all  levels,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems ahead — leaders  who  combine  the  tech- 
nical competence  with  social  vision.  Idealism 
and  commitment." 

That,  said  Walter  Reuther.  as  he  looked  far 
down  the  elevated  corridors  connecting  the 
center's  soaring  buildings,  is  what  this  dream 
is  all  about. 

"We  made  it  this  beautiful  to  bring  the 
best  out  of  everyone  who  comes  here,"  he 
said.  "I  believe  no  one  can  leave  here  with- 
out being  enriched  spiritually." 

The  family  education  program  will  be 
unique,  he  pointed  out.  It  will  include  each 
member's  entire  family  as  they  search, 
through  a  rich  and  diversified  program,  for 
the  social  vision  and  Idealism  which,  as  Wal- 
ter Reuther  firmly  believed,  the  labor  move- 
ment must  have  to  achieve  its  purpose. 

Walter  Reuther's  brother,  Victor,  summed 
it  up  best  when  he  told  the  Solidarity  House 
staff,  as  they  mourned  during  that  tragic 
week  m  May: 

"Ours  Is  a  union  that  is  concerned  about 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  about  all  phases 
of  the  life  and  well  being  of  people,  their 
children,  their  families.  That's  why  the  fam- 
ily center  was  built  .  .  .  It's  beautiful  .  .  . 
it  soars  like  a  cathedral  out  of  those  beauti- 
ful woods  and  beside  that  lovely  lake,  and 
our  people  need  to  know  and  feel  and  enjoy 
that  kind  of  beauty — and  they  will. 

"That  will  be  a  center  that  will  help  trans- 
mit to  new  generations  the  Icind  of  philos- 
ophy our  union  has  acquired  over  30  years." 

TO   MAKE    AMERICA    TRUE   TO    frSELP 

Elarly  this  century,  It  was  written  by  the 
poet  Thomas  Curtis  Clark: 

"Let   us   no  more   be  true  to   boasted   race 
or  clan. 
But  of  our  highest  dream:  the  brotherhood 
of  man." 

In  search  of  that  highest  dream,  Walter 
Reuther  never  really  stopped  moving.  The 
world  over,  and  over,  he  sought  to  mend 
men's  ways,  to  cause  them  to  see  each  other 
as  humans,  here  on  this  earth  with  their 
dreams  for  a  few  years — too  few  to  waste  on 
hating. 

Human  rights  and  civil  rights  were  all  the 
same  to  him  and  so  pleading  for  black 
Americans'  right"  to  vote  years  ago  was  Just 
an  extension  of  his  negotiating  with  General 
Motors  for  workers'  right  to  a  fair  Income, 
to  relief  from  punishing  work  schedules. 

It  was  an  exciting  path  he  cut:  first,  while 
still  in  his  20's,  working  with  the  fading  dem- 
ocratic youth  movement  in  Germany  to  stop 
a  maddened  government  from  killing  Jews; 
and  in  his  last  hours  on  earth  pleading  to  end 
the  slaughter  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Between  Germany  and  Cambodia  were  a 
thousand  more  steps  for  human  justice: 

White  workers  were  wronged  In  Kohler, 
Wis.,  and  for  eleven  years  the  union  he 
headed  fought  their  battle  to  a  final  and 
decisive  victory. 

Black,  women,  hospital  workers,  were 
wronged' Jn  Charleston,  S.C,  and  he  walked 
in  the  hot  sun,  arm  In  arm  with  those 
strikers. 

He  awakened  President  Johnson  at  2  a.m. 
one  morning  when  he  heard  that  striking 
Mexican-Americans  were  being  roxinded  up 
and  beaten  by  Texas  Rangers — and  orders 
went  out  quickly  that  brought  their  re- 
lease. 

On  a  day  In  June.  1957,  Walter  Reuther 
said  these  words  to  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People: 

"I'm  proud  to  belong  to  the  NAACP  be- 


cause It  Is  made  up  of  people  who  are  dedi- 
cated in  a  great  crusade  to  make  America 
true  to  Itself. 

"That  Is  what  this  Is  about:  make  America 
live  up  to  Its  highest  hopes  and  translate 
those  hopes  and  aspirations  Into  practical, 
tangible  reality  In  the  Uves  of  all  people, 
whether  they  are  white  or  black,  whether 
they  live  In  the  North  or  In  the  South  .  .  . 

"The  task  Is  difficult.  The  struggle  will  be 
hard.  But  let  us  always  remember  that  hu- 
man progress  has  never  been  served  to  man- 
kind on  a  sliver  platter. 

"What  we  need  to  do  Is  to  keep  the  faith." 

The  convention  that  first  elected  Walter 
Reuther  president  in  1946  did  something 
else  significant:  it  voted  to  establish  the 
union's  Fair  Employment  Practices  Dept.  "to 
eliminate  discrimination  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual  members  of  the  local 
union,  the  International  Union,  the  labor 
movement  and  the  nation." 

It  was  a  broad  stage  on  which  to  fight  for 
human  rights  and  the  newly  elected  presi- 
dent had  a  great  union  to  suppwrt  him  in 
what  had  been  a  lonely  effort. 

Into  Congressional  hearings  he  went,  call- 
ing on  the  nation  to  live  up  to  the  guarantees 
of  100  years  before:  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

He  met  a  yoimg  minister  named  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  and,  sometimes  from  the 
same  platform,  they  made  It  emphatic  that 
the  struggle  for  freedom  was  a  moral 
struggle  that  would  call  upon  the  conscience 
of  the  world's  most  powerful  free  nation. 

To  the  UAW's  25th  anniversary  banquet 
In  Detroit  in  1961  came  the  Rev.  Dr.  King 
to  say  that  blacks  and  whites,  together,  suc- 
ceeded In  a  revolution — and  they  called  it 
the  UAW. 

To  Selma,  Ala.,  went  Walter  Reuther  to 
say  that  the  UAW  was  there  for  a  revolu- 
tion— and  some  day  they'll  call  It  freedom. 

DELANO :    "HIS  SPIRTT  WILL  STAT   WITH  XTS" 

They  hoped  to  find  a  home  and  they 
found  only  hatred. 

"Okies — the  owners  hated  them  because 
th.e  owners  knew  they  were  soft  and  the 
Okies  strong,  that  they  were  fed  and  the 
Okies  hungry  .  .  ." 

That  was  John  Steinbeck  back  in  1939 
when  his  Grapes  of  Wrath  nudged  the  nation 
for  the  shameful  way  America  was  treating 
Its  migrant  workers. 

The  tragic  story — of  white  Oklahomans 
who  lost  their  farms  to  the  Depression,  to 
floods,  to  dust  storms  and  Journeyed  west- 
ward In  search  of  jobs  and  green  fields — 
fitted  Into  Walter  Reuther's  long  list  of 
worries.  He  saw  beyond  the  outskirts  of  De- 
troit and  Flint  and  other  auto  production 
centers  then  in  ferment. 

"This  entire  country  needs  organizing," 
he  said  in  those  pre-war  days.  "What  we  are 
going  to  do  In  our  Industry  must  only  be  a 
down-payment  on  the  total  organizing  effort 
we  must  put  forth  because  there  is  no  se- 
curity for  any  organized  worker  as  long  as 
other  hungry  men  are  walking  the  streets  or 
tolling  m  the  fields.  We  must  turn  with  full 
strength  on  the  slave  trade  on  America's 
farms.  .  .  ." 

For  years,  he  and  the  UAW  supported 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Sharecroppers 
Fund  whose  rewards  came  with  heartbreak- 
ing slowness.  Men,  women  and  children  con- 
tinued to  die  in  the  fields  or  at  the  hands 
of  rural  sheriffs — and  who  cared? 

It  wasnt  until  late  1958  when,  with  funds 
from  the  UAW  smd  Walter  Reuther's  en- 
couragement, NSP  Director  Prank  Graham, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Archbishop  Lucey  of 
Texas  were  able  to  form  the  Nation  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Farm  Labor.  Men  and 
women  of  conscience  rose  up  and  at  pub- 
lic hearings  in  Washington  pointed  America 
at  its  trails  of  shame. 

In  the  fall  of  '65  Delano's  grapefields  were 
struck.  Still  it  wasn't  national  news  until 
that  December  when  Walter  Reuther  arrived 
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and   faced    the    giuns   of   sheriffs 
deputies    alongside    leaders    of 
Cesar  Chavez  and  Larry  ItUong. 

Prom  that  moment  on.  the  DeUno 
and  the  strike  of  migrant  workers 
Rio  Grande  River  In  Texas  had 
fullest    support — and    the    nation 
know  Its  shame. 

And   then   last   month.   El   MalAiado 
voice  of  the  farm  workers,  confirm^ 
of  thousands  of  Spanish-speaking 
what    had    been    translated    to    t$em 
Walter  Reuther  had  perished. 

He    had    been    among    them 
months  ago  when  they  named 
Ion  hall  In  Delano  after  his  brother, 

•His  heart,"  said  El  Malcrlado. 
to  the  suffering  masses  In  every  cotner 
globe.  He  was  a  man  who  thlrstejd 
tlce  and   freedom — who  wanted 
good  things  of  the  earth  shared 
eluding  the  least  of  his  brethren  .  . 

"But  his  spirit  will  stay  with  us. 
him  rest." 

THET    MADE    US    BETTEK   PEOI^ 

Three  clusters  of  red  roses,  the 
Stripes.  Canada's  red-orange  ma 
flags  of  peace  and  of  the  United 

And  between  the  two  caskets  a 
daisies    that    told   of    the    love   oi 
>-oung  surviving  daughters. 

And  across  the  land  in  400  or 
factories    where    daisies    could 
workers  by  the  hundreds  of  thousajids 
their  heads,  stared  at  the  black, 
of  their  machines  and  their  thre^ 
of  silence  told  of  their  kind  of 

And   everybody   was   remembering 
named  May  Reuther  and  a  man 
t«r    Reuther    who,    nearly    40    y 
chose  people  as  his  career,  who 
tween  picket  lines  and  the  parlirs 
mighty  carrying  the  same  message 
must   count   for   something   in 
their  dreams  of  peace  and 
be  fulflUed. 

And  then  that  rich,  mournful 
made  almost  hymnal  a  worker's 
during  the  Depression  years  in 
executed  trade  union  organizer: 
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"I  dreamed  I  saw  Joe  HUl  last  ^Ight. 
Alive  as  you  and  me. 
Says  I,  'But,  Joe,  you're  10  yea^  dead.' 
'I  never  died,"  says  he  .  .  ." 
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By   then,    11    eulogists    had   s 
sharing  briefly  the  broad  stage  ol 
Audltorltim  In  downtown  Detroit 
two  lonely  caskets,  watched  by  3.' 
Utile   people    there    by    invitation, 
too     by    countless    millions    as 
showed  the  sadness  of  yet  anoih 

Shop  stewards  sat  alongside 
senators  and  the  leaders  of  industry 
that   kind   of  a   memorial   service, 
men  and  women  made  the  sidevralk 
cathedral.  A  loudspeaker  system 
words  spoken  within,   words 
verted    from    tears    by    great    stniggl 
words  echoed  off  nearby  tall  buildfigs 
city's  trafl&c  hushed,  too: 

A  retired   plant   worker,   nearin 
•'.  .  .  Prom  the  faceless,  nameless 
en  of  the  '30«  to  the  struggUng 
of  the  "608.  men  responded    to 
unite  In  the  battle  for  human 
Justice  .  .  . ' 

And  those  daisies  shimmered. 

A  United  States  senator  said: 
a    part    of    Walter    Reuther's 
if  you  were  pocr.  powerless  ...  11 
old.  If  you  were  sick  and  If  you 

And   you   could   see  him — shorter 
than   he  should   be   for   the 
dared    climb — striding    down    the 
Congress,  on  his  way  to  a  Senate 
hearing  that  would  affect  the  Uvei 

An  educator  said  of  Mrs 
though    a    national     figure  .  .  . 
through   periods  of  danger   for 
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of  her  family  .  .  .  her  sensitive  feelings 
for  people  and  their  welfare  were  never 
blunted  .  .  ." 

And  you  could  see  her,  too — a  gracious 
lady  with  a  slow  smile  that  started  In  her 
eyes.  She  was  more  comfortable  Just  away 
from  the  edge  of  the  spotlight  history  fo- 
cused on  the  man  she  shared  with  the  world. 

A  clvU  rights  leader  said:  "All  Americans — 
most  especially  the  black,  the  poor,  the  un- 
derprivileged— have  lost  a  champion." 

And  you  could  see  him  alongside  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  on  that  hot,  spring  day  In 
Selma.  Ala.,  dust  rising  from  the  road  as 
people  began  their  march  for  freedom  in 
new  seriousness. 

And  a  former  Cabinet  member  said :  "They 
strengthened  us,  they  renewed  our  faith. 
They  thoug'nt  better  of  us  than  we  thought 
of  ourselves  and,  by  thinking  so,  made  us 
better  people  .  .  ." 

And  Mrs.  Coretta  Scott  King,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  K'.ng.  Jr..  said: 
"The  secret  of  his  success  with  blacks  was 
that  he  was  there  In  person  when  the  storm 
clouds  were  thick  ..." 

And  the  chancellor  of  a  major  university 
said:  "I,  too.  knew  Walter  Reuther  as  a  lead- 
er of  enormous  i>ower  and  Influence  and 
impact  on  the  world — but  much  more  im- 
portantly, I  had  the  rich  privilege  of  know- 
ing May  and  Walter  Reuther  as  parents,  as 
neighbors,  as  people  .  .  ." 

And  a  young  man  said:  "As  we  walked 
through  the  woods  at  Black  Lake,  I  thought 
of  those  many  who  would  follow  In  our 
footsteps  .  .  ." 

And  a  rabbi  said:  "Our  hearts  go  out  to 
Linda  and  Lisa  They  have  shared  their  par- 
ents with  all  the  dispossessed  children  of 
our   laad  .  .  ." 

And  a  trade  union  leader  from  overseas 
said:  "Walter's  Imaginative  and  dynamic 
Idealism  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  all  trade  unionist*  throughout 
the  world  .  . 

And  then  a  man  who  worked  closely  at  his 
side  said:  "We  knew  that  a  better  future  for 
mankind  has  to  be  made.  It  will  not  Just 
happen  .  .  ." 

And  you  could  see  him  In  a  hundred  and 
more  local  union  halls.  In  a  hundred  and 
more  hotel  conference  rooms,  on  the  streets, 
on  college  campuses.  In  legislative  halls:  chin 
out.  eyes  sweeping  his  audience,  a  raised 
hand  that  sometimes  became  a  flst.  then  a 
spread  hand  again,  his  words  reaching  for 
the  conscience  of  men. 

"And  standing  there  as  big  as  life. 
And  smiling  with  his  eyes, 
Joe  says.  'What  they  forgot  to  kill 
Went  on  to  organize. 
Went  on  to  organize.'  " 

The  memorial  service  had  ended.  But  mid- 
way through  the  third  stanza  of  the  Ballad 
of  Joe  HIU.  a  strange  compulsion  seemed  to 
take  over  ths  mourners.  Deep,  sad  thought 
turned  to  sound:  a  rising,  gentle  whisper  like 
a  prayer. 

And  Henry  Ghant,  a  UAW  Local  212  shop- 
worker  for  most  of  his  last  20  years,  wasn't 
alone  In  his  lament. 

"  "I  never  died,'  says  he. 
'I  never  died,"  says  he." 

And  how  those  daisies  shimmered! 

ET7I.OCIE9 

Eleven  men  and  women  spoke  as  eulogists 
at  memorial  services  for  May  and  Walter  P. 
Reuther.  Por  reasons  of  space  only,  their 
remarks  here  are  excerpted : 

Dave  Miller 

(Chairman  of  the  National  UAW  Retired 
Workers  Advisory  Council) 
Today  the  world  mourns  the  loss  of  a  great 
and  good  man.  The  old,  the  underprivileged 
the  oppressed  and  the  poor  have  lost  their 
champion  .  .  . 


There  are  so  many  memories.  I  remember 
the  day  three  of  us  stood  on  a  windy  corner 
in  this  city  In  1935  and  he  told  us  he  had 
found  a  room  that  could  be  rented  for  tlO — 
$10  a  month  for  a  headquarters  for  the  or- 
ganizing drive  on  the  weet  side  of  Detroit. 

And  between  the  three  of  us  we  didn't 
have  $10  .  .  . 

I  remember  the  Inch-by-lnch  progress  up- 
wards; the  escalator  clause:  the  too-old-to- 
work,  too-young-to-dle  slogan  ...  It  came 
slowly  and  painfully  but  when  we  put  It  all 
together  It  meant  a  new  life  and  a  new  world 
for  the  workers  In  the  plants  .  .  . 

He  did  not  live  to  see  the  kind  of  world  be 
visualized.  Perhaps  none  of  us  will,  but  In 
his  years  upon  this  earth  he  touched  the  lives 
of  millions  of  people  and  made  them  better. 

Prom  the  faceless,  nameless  auto  workers 
of  the  "SOs  to  the  struggUng  grape  pickers  of 
the  '608,  men  responded  to  his  call  to  unite 
In  the  battle  for  human  dignity  and  Justice. 

U.S.   Senator   Philip   A.   Hart 

We  meet  here  today,  not  so  much  to  dis- 
cuss Walter  Reuther's  UXe,  but  to  read  his 
win,  to  examine  his  legacy. 

When  I  say  his  will  I  mean  that  unwritten 
document  that  he  spent  a  lifetime  compos- 
ing. And  everyone  here  today  In  an  heir  .  .  . 

You  were  a  part  of  Walter  Reuther's  con- 
stituency If  you  were  poor,  powerless  ...  If 
you  were  old,  If  you  were  sick.  If  you  were 
weak  and  If  you  are  Just. 

History  wlU  not  forget  that  he  was  one  of 
the  flrst  In  the  nation  to  begin  talking  about 
what  Is  now  such  a  popular  thing:  national 
priorities.  When  nearly  everyone  else  was 
still  complacent  about  a  national  priority 
system  that  had  stopp>ed  making  sense  years 
ago,  Walter  Reuther  was  wondering  bow- 
often  we  should  pick  up  rocks  from  the  moon 
when  our  cities  couldn't  pick  up  garbage. 

And  If  opponents  of  that  senseless  war  In 
Indochina  ever  muster  the  political  muscle 
to  shut  it  down,  Walter  Reuther's  name  will 
be  In  the  books  as  one  of  the  movers  and 
they'll  write  this  down  about  him:  he  was 
not  a  selflsh  man,  that's  why  we  have  so 
much  to  Inherit  .  .  . 

Dr.  J.  William  Rioux 

(President  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  Institute. 
Detroit  Mich.) 

I  have  come  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Walter 
Reuther  .  .  . 

She  was  an  endless  searcher  and  a  learner 
who  displayed  an  Intense  Interest  In  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  major  problems  facing 
large  urban  areas  .  .  . 

It  was  Important  to  her  that  young  peo- 
ple— be  they  four  years  of  age  or  20  years  of 
age — be  dealt  with  as  carriers  of  potential  to 
be  developed  and  that  they  be  taught  and 
responded  to  In  open,  honest  and  encourag- 
ing ways  .  .  . 

In  our  efforts  to  create  new  research  and 
training  programs  geared  to  the  1070s,  fo- 
cused on  young  children  and  famlUes  In  ur- 
ban situations,  she  quietly  but  firmly  and 
enthusiastically  supported  aspects  which  fo- 
cused on  involving  members  of  the  commu- 
nity In  planning  and  Implementation  of  those 
programs.  And  she  gave  strong  encourage- 
ment to  our  increased  efforts  to  recruit  mi- 
nority students  to  oiur  campus. 

Whitney  Young 

(Executive  Director  of  the  National 

Urban  League) 

We  mourn  today  the  loss  of  Walter  Reuther 
and  his  lovely  wife  .  .  . 

Walter  Reuther  was  my  friend.  He  was 
the  best  kind  of  friend.  .  . 

Whenever  the  going  was  tough,  Walter 
Reuther  was  with  us  ...  He  was  one  of  the 
flrst  to  help  Cesar  Chavez  and  the  striking 
grapeworkers  In  California.  Wherever  and 
whenever  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  needed 
him,  Walter  Reuther  was  there. 

He  knew  that  the  gains  of  well-paid  union 
men  were  endangered  so  long  as  there  were 
other  workers  who  were  Jobless,  whose  cbll- 
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dren  were  hungry  and  who  were  denied  their 
basic  rights  because  of  discrimination  .  .  . 
He  would  have  been  shocked  and  shamed 
at  the  recent  action  of  some  of  New  York's 
construction  workers  who  desecrated  the  flag 
under  which  they  marched  and  who  dam- 
aged the  patriotic  Ideals  they  professed  when 
they  attacked  students  who  asked  for  peace 
and  domestic  reform. 

Walter  Reuther  remembered  that  the  par- 
ents of  those  same  workers  were  also  beaten 
when  they  demonstrated  for  what  they  be- 
lieved In   .   .   . 

He  was  one  leader  who  never  had  to  be 
convinced  of  the  Justice  of  the  claims  black 
people  were  making  on  society  and  he  was 
one  leader  who  never  needed  detailed  Inter- 
pretation of  what  was  happening  In  the 
ghetto.  He  knew.  He  was  there.  He  was  a  be- 
liever. He  was  a  man  .  .  . 

John  W.  Gardner 

(Chairman  of  the  National  Urban 

CoaUtlon) 

t^Tiat    I   say    this    morning    wUl    be    very 

brief— and  I  must  say  that  It  wiU  be  highly 

ptersonal  .  .  . 

None  of  us  can  speak  of  May  and  Walter 
wltliout  emotion  and  without  the  deepest 
gratitude.  A  friend  of  mine  once  said  that 
the  purpose  of  a  free  society  Is  to  produce 
great  indlvlduaU  and  In  producing  May  and 
Walter  Reuther,  thU  society  Justified  Itself 
many  times  over. 

When  we  speak  of  them  as  typical  Ameri- 
cans, we  flatter  ourselves. 

They  were  the  kind  of  Americans  we  would 
all  like  to  be.  They  were  the  good,  vital, 
generous,  loving  people  that  many  of  us 
strive  to  be  and  never  quite  are. 

They  strengthened  us.  they  renewed  our 
faith,  they  thought  better  of  us  than  we 
thought  of  ourselves  and  by  thinking  so, 
made  us  better  people. 

It's  a  bitter  thing  to  lose  them  now  when 
we  need  them  so  much.  But  we  can  serve 
their  memory  best  by  being  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple that  they  wanted  us  to  be. 

Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
I  come  to  extend  my  personal  sympathy 
and  that  of  mv  family  to  the  famlUes  of  May 
and  Walter  Reuther,  to  their  friends,  asso- 
ciates and  members  of  the  UAW. 

Walter  Reuther  was  to  black  people  no 
mere  remote  headline  personality.  For  blacks, 
he  was  preeminently  the  most  widely  known 
and  respected  white  labor  leader  In  the  na- 
tion. 

The  secret  of  his  success  with  blacks  was 
that  he  was  there  in  person  when  the  storm 
clouds  were  thick.  We  remember  him  In 
Montgomery.  He  was  In  Birmingham.  He 
marched  with  us  in  SeUna  and  Jackson  and 
Washington.  And  he  was  in  Memphis. 

Only  yesterday,  there  he  was  once  more 
In  Charleston,  the  leader  of  a  million  and  a 
half  workers  giving  personal  support  to  a 
strike  of  only  400  black  women  .  .  . 

We  shall  all  miss  him  because  we  are  all 
better  off— black  and  white — as  beneficiaries 
of  his  creative  life. 

Dr.  Durward  B.  Vamer 
(Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska) 
All  the  civilized  world  knew  Walter  Reu- 
ther as  one  of  the  most  powerful  figures  In 
the  history  of  organized  labor. 

I  knew  May  and  Walter  Reuther  as  de- 
voted, loyal  and  proud  parents  of  their  two 
daughters,  Linda  and  Lisa  . . . 

The  concerned  leaders  of  the  nation,  and 
of  the  world,  viewed  Walter  Reuther  as  the 
leader  of  a  persistent  and  determined  battle 
for  basic  human  rights,  with  the  goal  of  a 
minimum  level  of  dignity  for  all  mankind. 

I  knew  May  and  Walter  Reuther  as  early 
and  unwavering  coUeagues  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Meadowbrook  Music  Festival 
and  the  Meadowbrook  Theater  so  their  peo- 
ple, too,  could  share  In  the  riches  and  the 
beauty  and  the  dignity  of  the  arts. 


The  leaders  of  Industry  knew  Walter  Reu- 
ther m  the  heat  of  the  bargaining  room 
where  he  labored  with  dramatic  effectiveness 
to  better  the  conditions  of  existence  for  all 
those  whom  he  represented. 

I  knew  May  and  Walter  Reuther  in  the 
warm  glow  of  their  gaily  decorated  home  at 
the  Christmas  season  where  we  exchanged 
simple  gifts:  Texas  pecans  from  our  family, 
Grandmother  Reuther's  homemade  wine 
from  theirs  .  .  . 

Sam  Brawn 

(National  youth  leader) 
Por  many  In  my  generation,  our  most  di- 
rect contact  with  Walter  Reuther  was  in  the 
struggle  for  social  Justice  .  .  . 

I  came  to  know  him  not  In  bargaining 
sessions  .  .  .  but  in  the  striiggle  for  peace  in 
Vietnam,  at  a  time  when  students  and  work- 
ers were  preparing  to  fight  In  the  streets  of 
New  York.  The  strong,  clear  voice  of  Walter 
Reuther  provided  another  voice  and  another 
vision,  a  vision  of  peace  and  Justice. 

But  his  life  was  much  more  than  these  vi- 
sions of  a  Just  world  at  peace:  they  had  sub- 
stance and  I  saw  the  substance  of  those 
dreams  of  Walter  Reuther  In  the  UAW  Fam- 
ily Education  Center  at  Black  Lake. 

Walter  Reuther  was  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  we  walked  together  ...  by  the  lake 
and  he  talked  about  paths  where  famlUes 
could  walk  among  the  trees  .  .  . 

The  scope  of  Walter  Reuther's  dream  be- 
came clear.  He  envisioned  not  simply  a  world 
where  racial  Justice,  human  Justice  and 
economic  Justice  are  true  In  the  abstract, 
but  a  world  In  which  he  knew  that  economic 
Justice  vras  only  the  first  step  .  .  . 

He  also  dreamed  of  a  world  where  men 
could  walk  In  peace  with  themselves  and 
with  nature,  a  world  In  which  young  people 
and  old  people,  black  and  white,  students 
and  workers,  could  share  a  world  of  peace 
apd  Justice  because  men  were  at  peace  with 
themselves — as  he  was  .  .  . 

Rabbi  Jacob  J.  Weinstein 
(Rabbi  Emeritus,  Temple  K.A.M.,  Chicago) 
When  the  dire  and  dreadful  news  came  to 
me,  the  words  of  Chalm  Nachman  BlaUk,  the 
poet  of  the  Hebrew  renaissance,  flashed  be- 
fore my  mind's  eye:  "There  was  a  man  and, 
behold,  he  Is  no  more!" 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  Linda  and  Lisa.  They 
have  shared  their  parents  with  all  the  dis- 
possessed children  of  our  land.  Would  that 
we  could  share  their  grief  as  generously  as 
they  have  shared  their  parents'  love  with  us. 
There  were  moments,  I  am  sure,  In  the 
past  several  years — when  violence  became 
the  general  mood  of  otur  times,  when  our 
government  became  more  deeply  mired  In  a 
futile  and  Immoral  war  .  .  .  when  Walter 
turned  more  and  more  to  the  thoughts  of 
his  Camelot,  his  Gan-Aden,  his  Garden  of 
Eden  on  Black  Lake  where  the  UAW  family 
might  escape  the  harsh  pressures  of  our 
city  and  In  a  congenial  and  beautiful  setting 
flnd  a  Sabbath  for  their  souls,  take  counsel 
With  one  another,  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  wise 
and  learned  men,  renew  their  spirits  that 
they  might  return  with  clearer  vision  and 
steadfast  sUength  to  the  workaday  world 
and  rebuild  It  closer  to  the  heart's  de- 
sire .  .  . 

Ivar  Noren 

(Oenersd  Secretary  of  the  International 
Metalworkers  Federation) 

The  International  labor  movement  is  also 
mourning  a  great  leader. 

IMP — the  International  Metalworkers  Fed- 
eration— ^is  a  section  of  that  movement,  in- 
cluding over  10  mlUlon  trade  union  members 
around  the  world.  It  Is  on  their  behalf  and 
together  with  some  other  IMF  representa- 
tives that  I  have  come  here  to  pay  tribute  to 
Walter  Reuther  and  what  he  stood  for. 

Walter  Reuther  clearly  realized  that  In 
modem  society  the  trade  unions  must  take 
a  stand— both  nationally  and  international- 


ly—on  the  great  problems  of  social  poUcy  of 
our  times  and  throw  aU  their  powers  Into 
a  democratic  transformation  of  society      .  . 

He  shared  our  IseUef  that  organized  labor 
has  an  Important  role  to  play  In  our  efforts 
to  build  a  better  world   for   all  people:    a 
world  of  brotherhood  and  peace. 
Irving  Blueatone 
(Administrative  Assistant  to 
Walter  Philip  Reuther) 

In  this  Indescribably  painful  hour,  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  have  been  selected.  In  be- 
half of  the  UAW,  Its  officers  and  Its  mem- 
ben,  to  speak  this  last  fareweU  .  .  . 

Walter  never  believed  that  the  end  purpose 
of  the  labor  movement  was  "more."  Rather, 
he  saw  the  labor  movement  as  an  instru- 
ment for  social  jusUce,  for  human  progress, 
for  the  perfection  of  the  democratic  heri- 
tage, a  means  by  which  workers  and  their 
famlUes  not  only  advance  their  own  welfare 
but  by  which,  in  cooperation  with  men  and 
women  In  all  walks  of  life,  and  throughout 
the  world,  they  make  their  contribution  to 
improving  the  quaUty  of  the  whole  society. 

His  aim  and  purpose  were  economic  and 
social  Justice.  But  to  him  the  ideals  of  social 
Justice,  economic  security,  peace  and  free- 
dom, human  dignity  and  human  brotherhood 
were  not  matters  merely  for  philoeophlc  dls- 
cotirse  but  practical  goals  to  be  achieved, 
dreams  to  be  made  real  .  .  . 

Where  shall  we  find  such  men  who  can 
lead  us,  as  did  Walter  with  boundless  energy, 
to  a  new  and  brighter  day?  Who  can  dream 
for  humanity  and  realize  their  dreams?  Who 
can  aspire  for  people  and  fulfill  their  aspira- 
tions? We  shaU  flnd  them  among  the  count- 
less men  and  women  of  good  wUl  and  deep 
conamltment  who  live  and  hope  and  work  In 
all  corners  of  the  earth,  whose  voices  wlU 
respond  exultantly  to  the  challenges  of  a 
new  day,  whose  actions  are  guided  by  a  vi- 
sion of  love,  peace,  brotherhood  and  Justice. 
Walter  had  faith  that  these  voices  wUl 
prevaU.  He  never  wavered,  never  faltered 
in  this  faith,  nor  can  we  wavM  or  must  we 
falter  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  his  memory  .  .  . 

n>EAS    HAVE    ALWAYS    BEEN     HIS    LONG    SUITS 

The  first  In  a  series  of  remarkable  docu- 
ments known  as  the  "Reuther  Plans"  was 
born  In  1040.  a  somber  year  for  foreign  war 
and  domestic  unemployment. 

And  by  a  strange  turn  of  history,  the  last 
of  the  Reuther  Plans  lay  on  the  desks  of  U.S. 
senators  in  1970.  once  again  a  deeply  trou- 
bled year  of  battles  abroad  and  laldofl  work- 
ers at  home. 

In  the  30  years  between,  Walter  P.  Reuther 
offered  to  the  nation  and  the  labor  move- 
ment dozens  of  carefully  drafted,  often  In- 
genious plans.  They  were  proposals  to  solve 
massive  problems  of  unemployment.  Inade- 
quate health  care,  dilapidated  housing, 
hostUltles  between  nations,  insufficient  pro- 
duction of  vital  materials,  the  direction  of 
the  American  labor  movement,  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  red-haired,  flve-foot-seven  union 
leader  fought  as  strenuously  in  the  cham- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  White  House  for  his 
plans  to  Improve  the  well-being  of  the  na- 
tion as  he  battled  In  the  bargaining  rooms 
of  the  giant  corporations  to  upgrade  the  Uv- 
Ing  and  working  conditions  of  laboring  men 
and  women. 

At  flrst,  Reuther's  studiously  formed  ideas 
were  dismissed  by  scoffers  as  "crackpot"  and 
"idle  dreams." 

At  the  end.  his  advice  and  counsel  were 
sought  by  presldenU  and  world  leaders. 

Ironically,  the  initial  Reuther  Plan  showed 
the  nation  how  to  convert  Its  peacetime 
machinery  to  warplane  production,  whUe  the 
last  plan  described  how  the  nation  could 
turn  defense  production,  Including  war- 
planes,  to  peaceful  uses. 

It  was  the  late  summer  of  1940  when  Reu- 
ther (then  serving  as  director  of  the  UAW 
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General  Motors  Dept.)    saw  a 
the  gloom  saturating  the  people  of 
States.  Fllty  per  cent  of  the  auto 
potential   capacity   was   lying   unused 
and   more   than    100.000   auto 
unemployed. 

Week  by  week,  the  world  war 
be  creeping  closer  to  the  U.S.,  with 
of    Britain     fully     underway    and 
Junker  88s  and  Messerschmltts  laying 
tation  upon  England. 

Reuther  grasped  a  way  to 
a  single  major  stroke  of  governm^t 
the  problems  of  unemployment 
Ity.  the  need  to  Increase  asslstano! 
aln  and  the  campaign  to  bolster 
own  defenses. 

He  called  the  plan:   "500  Planes 
Program  for  the  Utilization  of  the 
bile  Industry  for  Mass  Production 
Planes." 

Radical,    unheard    of 
"crackpot"   to   some   critics — Reut4er 
called  for  mass  production  of 
the  same  machine  tools  and  man 
in  making  autos.  without  halting 
production. 

Within  six  months,  he  asserted. 
.ndustry  could   "turn  out  500  of 
modern  fighting  planes  a  day.  if 
Chinee  and  the  idle  men  of  the 
Industry   were  fully   mobilized 
interests    temporarily    subordinate  1 
needs  of  this  emergency. 

"This  plan  is  labor's  answer  to 
said  the  daring  Reuther.  then  33 
"New  plants  cannot  be  built  and 
operation    In    less    than    18    mc 
months  Britain's  battle,  for  all 
bravery,  may  be  lost,  and  our  ow 
left  to  face  a  totalitarian  Europe 

On  Dec.  23,  IMO.  President  Fi 
ano  Roosevelt  received  the  plan  at 
House.  The  doc\iment  contained  n 
words  of  detail  on  national  goals 
output  of  fighter  or  bomber  planes, 
descriptions  of  available  men,  mai 
plant  square  footage  and  answers 
pated  objections. 

Roosevelt  turned  the  plan  over 
emment's  Office  of  Production  m 
There.  It  was  belittled  by  OPM 
11am  S.  Knudsen,  the  former  chief 
of  General  Motors  Corp.,  who  said 
more  than  five  i>er  cent  of  the  auto 
machine  tools  could  possibly  be 
making  airplane  components. 

Later,     two     congressional 
committees   were   to  assail  the   aifto 
try's   failure   to   convert   its  plants 
insistence    on    making   profits    by 
cars    while    soaking    up    vital    d  ' 
tertals  such  as  steel,  rubber  and 

The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and 
entry  Into  the  war  forced  the 
begin  converting  virtually  all  of  it  i 
for  war  production.  It  was  a  yeai 
had  submitted  his  plan,  and  Reu 
vindicated — but  heavily  saddened 

Almost  30  years  after  unveiling 
Reuther  appeared  on  Dec.  1,  1969 
Senate  Cornmlttee  on  Labor  and  I 
fare    and    propoeed    a    comprehensl 
gram  to  convert  to  civilian  prodi^ctl 
defense  industries  supplying 
the  Vietnam  war. 
■^  Reuther  recalled  in  his 

the  bitter  lesson  of  1940.  saying: 

"Now.   30   years   later,   defense 
are  pursuing  essentially  the  same 
line  taken  by  the  pre-Pearl  Harbo:' 
bile  industry.  Having  found  a  shel 
highly  profitable  berth  resting  on 
gerous  assumption  of  perpetual    r 
tion  and  conflict  among  the  major 
a  nuclear  age.  they  are  determlntd 
be  dislodged  from  it." 

As  he  urged  In  a  somewhat 
ther  Plan  in  1945.  he  called  for 
certain    war  plants   to   mass 
ing. 
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Reuther  noted  that:  "If  that  proposal  had 
been  implemented  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  we  would  not  today  have  a  national 
housing  crisis  ..." 

His  reconversion  program,  last  of  his  com- 
pleted plans,  called  for  the  government  to 
set  aside  a  portion  of  each  defense  contrac- 
tor's profits  in  a  trust  fund.  This  money 
then  would  be  released  to  help  Industries 
carry  out  government-approved  plans  to 
switch  to  civilian  production  and  to  mini- 
mize hardships  on  workers  during  the 
transition. 

By  1949,  Reuther's  unique  ability  to  de- 
velop comprehensive,  workable  ways  to  solve 
a  vast  array  of  problems  was  becoming  known 
to  the  public.  In  that  year,  A.  H.  Raskin 
wrote  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine: 

"Ideas  have  always  been  Walter  Reuther's 
long  suit.  Author  of  a  score  of  'Reuther 
Plans'  for  solving  the  problems  of  war  and 
peace,  he  has  what  his  friends  call  a  brain 
with  jet  propulsion.  His  adeptness  at  for- 
mulating and  dramatizing  ideas  both  novel 
and  challenging  has  been  the  principal  In- 
gredient in  his  rise  to  economic  and  polit- 
ical power. 

"If  the  speed  of  a  man's  mind  could  be 
measured  in  the  same  way  as  the  speed  of 
his  legs.  '  Raskin  wrote.  "Walter  Reuther 
would  be  an  Olympic  champion." 

Walter  expressed  his  concern  to  an  In- 
terviewer, saying: 

"We  must  build  a  decent  society  so  we 
can  all  be  secure  and  live  at  peace." 

That,  m  the  final  judgment  of  history, 
may  have  been  Walter  P.  Reuther's  most 
comprehensive  plan. 

IN     CONGEESS.    PLEAS    rOR    THE    GOOD    LITE 

A  devout  believer  in  the  social  mobiliza- 
tion of  labor,  who  was  determined  to  make 
changes  "within  the  system."  Walter  P.  Reu- 
ther made  nearly  100  appearances  before 
congressional  committees  during  his  24  years 
at  the  helm  of  the  UAW. 

Giving  testimony  on  practically  every- 
thing from  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
(1956)  and  medical  care  for  the  aged  (1969) 
to  curtailment  of  the  Senate's  filibuster  rule 
( 1951)  and  price  supports  for  farmers  (1955) , 
Reuther  expounded  the  UAW's  views  on  vir- 
tually all  aspects  of  American  life. 

In  January  1943.  Reuther,  then  a  UAW 
vice  president,  told  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission that  war  production  could  be  in- 
creased through  full  employment  and  sug- 
gested a  guaranteed  weekly  wage.  In  this 
proposal.  Reuther  asked  for  the  "initiation 
by  government  of  a  National  Wage  Policy 
which  will  guarantee  40  hours'  pay  per  week 
to  employees  who  work  less  than  40  hours 
a  week  through  no  fault  of  their  own,"  and. 
•institution  by  the  War  Labor  Board  of  an 
Industry  wage  stabilization  policy  and  the 
creation  of  tripartite  (government-manage- 
ment-labor) wage  commissions  in  the  auto- 
motive and  allied  war  industries  to  work  out 
and  administer  a  master  wage  agreement 
based  on  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work." 

In  giving  an  analysis  of  the  UAW's  politi- 
cal  responsibilities.   Reuther  explained: 

"The  attitude  of  the  UAW  on  political  ac- 
tivities is  that  we  are  deeply  committed  to 
the  participation  in  American  political  ac- 
tivities as  an  orgaiUzatlon  because  we  sin- 
cerely believe  that  politics  Is  really  the  prac- 
tical housekeeping  job  of  democracy  and 
that  all  of  our  people,  whether  they  be  of 
labor  or  industry  or  small  business  or  of 
education  or  farm  groups — that  everyone  has 
the  responsibility  to  help  keep  democracy's 
house." 

Elxplalning  the  social  consciousness  of 
UAW.  Reuther  said  in  1953: 

"Even  if  it  were  desirable.  It  is  not  possible 
for  labor  to  separate  Itself  from  society  as  a 
whole. 

"It  is  not  possible  for  labor  to  be  a  special 
Interest  gfroup  at  odds  or  in  conflict  with 
those  not  members  of  unions  because  union 


members  and  their  families  form  too  great 
a  portion  of  the  total  population  of  the  coun- 
try. .  .  .  Labor  must  make  what  progress  It 
can  with  the  conununlty  and  not  at  the  ex- 
{>ense  of  the  community." 

By  1951,  Reuther  had  addressed  Congress 
on:  price  controls  and  a  fair  tax  program; 
expanded  Social  Security:  a  national  health 
program;  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  need 
for  a  Civil  Rights  Act;  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act:  federal  aid  to  housing;  federal  aid 
to  education  and  creation  of  an  expanded 
foreign  policy  program. 

Displaying  his  amazing  foreslghtedness,  in 
July  1945  Reuther  told  Congress  of  his  plans 
of  converting  war  plants  to  the  mass  produc- 
tion of  needed  railroad  equipment. 

In  August  1951,  he  urged  Congress  to  ini- 
tiate a  progressive  spending  tax  "that  will 
cut  the  wealthy's  standard  of  luxury  before 
cutting  the  American  standard  of  living." 

During  June  1951  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
Reuther  (speaking  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act)  said: 

"You  have  to  put  In  provisions  that  If  the 
steel  Industry  or  any  other  basic  industry 
refuses  to  expand  production  capacity  suffi- 
ciently to  meet  the  nation's  needs  .  .  .  then 
the  government,  as  the  agency  of  the  people, 
must   .   .   .  step  in  and  fill  that  deficit." 

In  a  blast  at  the  poor  showing  of  the  steel 
Industry  in  taking  on  new  projects,  he 
needled  their  leadership  for  "...  trying  to 
drive  our  economic  automobile  down  the 
road  to  the  future  with  a  rear-view  mirror 
instead  of  a  windshield.  They  have  been  look- 
ing where  we  have  been  instead  of  where 
we  are  going." 

In  one  of  his  most  poignant  appeals  for 
change,  Reuther,  beginning  in  October  1951 
and  continuing  up  to  his  death,  campaigned 
mightily  for  the  abolishment  of  Senate  Rule 
22  which  allows  unlimited  debate  (filibuster- 
ing) ,  with  cloture  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  entire  Senate. 

Appearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  an(fAdmlnlstratlon,  he  said: 

"We  believe  that  Rule  22  is  a  very  funda- 
mental weakness  in  the  democratic  process 
.  .  .  adequate  debate  should  be  assured  to 
permit  a  clash  of  ideas  .  .  .  but  the  filibuster 
is  not  a  clash  of  ideas.  The  filibuster  Is  a 
technique  designed  to  impede  the  legislative 
processes,  not  to  facilitate  them.  .  .  . 

"There  are  millions  ...  In  America  who 
can  make  contributions  In  all  kinds  of  fields, 
and  they  are  being  denied  that  opportunity 
In  America  simply  because  we  are  tolerating 
double  standards  of  citizenship.  And  we  are 
tolerating  those,  not  because  the  majority  of 
American  people  believe  In  them,  not  because 
the  majority  of  the  i>eople  in  the  Senate  agree 
with  that,  but  because  under  Rule  22  that 
minority — wedded  to  bigotry  and  narrow, 
selfish,  special  Interests — has  the  tool  with 
which  to  block  the  ability  of  the  majority 
to  act." 

Reuther's  intense  concern  for  all  aspects 
of  the  nation's  welfare  led  him  to  an  appear- 
ance before  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee In  March  1955  to  back  legislation  bene- 
fiting farmers  by  providing  price  support  for 
basic  commodities. 

Reuther  declared:  "We  know  that  the 
farmer,  like  the  worker.  Is  entitled  to  a  just 
return  for  his  labor,  which  will  permit  him  to 
share  In  the  better  life  made  possible  by  our 
increasing  productivity.  We  believe  that  the 
answer  to  our  economic  needs  Involves  rais- 
ing the  buying  power  of  our  families  without 
tearing  down  the  standards  of  others  In  the 
process." 

Always  fully  documented  and  prepared  for 
his  frequent  congressional  appearances. 
Reuther  on  numerous  occasions  was  praised 
by  congressmen  for  his  expertise  In  handling 
whatever  subject  matter  he  presented. 

Commenting  on  Reuther's  backing  of  the 
farm  price  support  program,  Rep.  Harold  D. 
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Cooley.  who  was  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  at  the  time,  commented: 

"Mr.  Walter  Reuther  .  .  .  made  the  best 
farm  speech  that  I  have  heard  In  our  com- 
mittee room  during  the  entire  20  years  that 
I  have  served  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture." 

Remarking  on  the  preparation  of  the 
UAW's  brief  calling  for  the  changing  of 
Rule  23,  Sen.  William  Benton,  who  presided 
over  the  hearings  of  the  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration Committee,  said: 

"I  think  it  Is  remarkable  that  you  have, 
through  your  organization,  prepared  such  a 
thorough  brief,  and  It  Is  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  our  hearings.  Of  course,  I  don't  know 
why  I  should  think  it  is  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  long  record  of  your  organization  In 
this  field  but  this  Is  a  more  complete  pres- 
entation by  far  than  we  have  had  brought 
to  us  before." 

HOUSING,       HEALTH,       SCHOOLS,      AND     PEACE 

NO  PROBLEM   WAS  TOO  GREAT  FOR  SOLimON 

Always  the  forward  thinker,  the  labor 
leader  in  speaking  about  the  impact  of  auto- 
mation In  1955  before  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  the  Economic  Report, 
didn't  condemn  the  Job-gobbling  inventions, 
but  recommended  that  "we  must  do  all  in 
our  power  to  make  sure  that  the  potential 
abundance  of  the  new  technology  will  be 
used  with  social  wisdom  to  improve  stand- 
ards of  living  and  welfare  and  to  provide 
increased   leisure  for  all  Americans.'" 

On  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
Reuther  told  a  Joint  Committee  In  1956 : 

"Our  success  in  harnessing  the  atom,  to 
lift  the  burden  of  poverty  and  disease  from 
hundreds  of  millions  of  the  worlds  people 
living  in  hunger  and  ill-health,  would  estab- 
lish America  in  a  position  of  moral  leader- 
ship against  which  communist  propaganda 
would   be  impotent. 

"Harnessing  of  the  atom  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses will  give  us  the  tool  with  which  to  wage 
freedom's  most  effective  propaganda  .  .  .  the 
propaganda  of  the  democratic  deed." 

In  February  1959.  Reuther  shared  bis 
ideas  for  economic  growth  with  the  Joint 
Congiesslonal  Economic  Committee.  In  his 
testimony.  Reuther  proposed  a  $1.26  mini- 
mum hourly  wage:  aid  for  distressed  areas: 
a  shorter  work  week;  minimum  federal  stand- 
ards for  unemployment  insurance. 

In  advocating  health  care  for  the  aged. 
Reuther.  during  testimony  in  support  of  the 
Porand  Bill  in  July  1959,  commented: 

"When  three  out  of  five  older  Americans 
have  no  greater  Income  than  (1,500  a  year. 
It  does  not  take  a  mass  of  statistics  and  It 
does  not  take  a  means  test  to  demonstrate 
we  are  dealing  with  a  group  in  great  need." 

A  nearly  yearly  occurrence  with  the  UAW 
president  was  his  appearance  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  comment  on  the 
Presldent"s  Economic  Report.  In  these  reports 
he  always  made  it  a  pKJlnt  to  stress: 

"Our  nation  Is  more  richly  blessed  than  any 
other  nation  In  the  world  .  .  .  yet,  we  are 
still  falling  to  satisfy  many  urgent  and  basic 
human  needs."" 

During  his  testimony  in  the  '60s,  Reuther 
gave  the  UAW"s  views  on : 

An  Anti-Poverty  Program  (1964):  "Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  served  this  country  well  in 
placing  "war  on  poverty"  high  on  the  national 
agenda.  He  has  demonstrated  both  a  high 
measure  of  compassion  for  human  need  and 
suffering  and  a  keen  awareness  of  a  major 
flaw  In  the  quality  of  our  society." 

Federal  Safety  Standards  for  Automobiles 
(1966)  :  "We  have  a  heavy  responsibility  to 
every  living  American  and  to  the  generations 
yet  unborn  to  expand  our  effort  ...  to  bring 
auto  design  and  construction  hazards  to  an 
Irreducible  minimum." 

Federal  Reinsurance  of  Private  Pension 
Plans  (1966). 

Problems  of  the  Cities  (1966) :  ".  .  .  70  per 
cent  of  our  current  population  lives,  and  dies, 
In  cities.  In  less  than  20  years  more  Ameri- 


cans will  live  in  cities  than  there  are  Ameri- 
cans today  ...  It  Is  time  we  realized  that 
people  are  the  city's  most  valuable  re- 
sources .  .  ." 

Improvements  In  Social  Security  benefits 
along  with  Medicare  and  Medicaid  (1967). 

Establishment  of  a  nonprofit  Corporation 
for  Public  Television  (1967). 

Farm  Workers  Unions  (1967):  "For  30 
years,  while  the  rest  of  America  has  marched 
forward,  farm  workers  have  been  left  be- 
hind and  have  been  denied  such  basic  rights 
as  Social  Security,  unemployment  Insurance, 
a  minimum  wage,  workmen's  compensation 
and  membership  In  unions." 

Tax  Reform  (1969) :  "The  deep  rumblings 
of  a  taxpayer's  revolt  are  becoming  more 
audible  as  the  small  and  middle  income 
home-owner  Is  forced  t»  carry  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  tax  burden  while  the 
rich,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  many  tax 
loopholes  available  to  them,  escape  paying 
their  fair  share." 

National  Health  Insurance  (1969):  "Only 
a  comprehensive  nationwide  program  of 
health  Insurance  as  part  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  can  provide  the  reliable  and 
equitable  financial  base  needed  to  marshal 
and  expand  our  health  resotirces  to  assure 
the  delivery  of  the  full  range  of  preventive, 
curative  and  rehabilitative  health  services 
to  all  Americans." 

Postwar  Economic  Conversion  (1969)  :  "It 
is  not  enough  to  have  a  plan  for  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Vietnam.  There  must 
also  be  a  plan  to  absorb  the  human  and 
economic  impact  of  ending  the  war  .  .  ." 

In  what  was  to  be  his  last  appearance  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee.  Reuther, 
on  Feb.  26,  1970,  told  a  House  Labor  Sub- 
committee of  the  need  for  federal  relnsiir- 
ance  of  pension  plans : 

"As  the  richest  nation  In  the  world  we 
cannot  contlnue^'to  deny  our  older  citizens 
their  measure  of  economic  justice  and  hu- 
man dignity. 

"We  mtist  act  now  to  assure  society's  prom- 
ise to  present  retirees  and  to  avoid  the  po- 
tential failure  (of  pension  plans)  for  even 
a  small  number  of  the  millions  of  workers 
rightfully  anticipating  a  secure  retirement." 

FOE   OISTINCTTISHED   SERVICE  TO   .   .    .  OEMOCKACT 

Walter  Reuther,  in  his  tenure  as  leader  of 
the  UAW,  was  oft-praised. 

Many  are  the  citations  bestowed  upon  him. 
He  received  numerous  awards  named  In 
honor  of  great  leaders  who  had  preceded  him 
In  history.  Including  Eugene  Victor  Debs, 
Samuel  Gompers.  William  Tubman,  Frederick 
Douglass,  Walter  White  and  John  Dewey. 

United  States  Presidents  acknowledged 
Reuther's  capabilities  by  appointing  him  to 
various  governmental  agencies. 

Numerous  labor,  university,  press  and 
other  organizations  honored  him. 

West  Virginia  State  College  made  him  a 
Doctor  of  Humanities  and  St.  Mary's  College 
conferred  upon  him  a  Doctor  of  Laws  degree, 
as  did  Tuskegee  Institute. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Detroit's  Wayne  State  University  presented 
to  him  the  1952  Alumni  Award  for  outstand- 
ing achievements  and  a  Roosevelt  College 
group  cited  his  "distinguished  service  to  the 
principles  of  American  democracy." 

Retired  and  aged  Americans,  health  groups 
and  organizations  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped gave  thanks  for  bis  many  efforts  and 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
praised  him  for  working  on  behalf  of  better 
health  care  under  Social  Secftrtty. 

Recognition  for  efforts  on  behalf  of  causes 
extending  beyond  the  United  States  came  In 
the  last  two  decades.  Including  tributes  from 
the  1961  International  Freedom  Festival  and 
from  youth  and  labor  organizations  of  Israel. 
And,  of  course,  bis  own  membership: 

The  20th  Constitutional  Convention,  In 
1966,  paid  tribute  to  Reuther  for  his  30  years 
of  service  to  the  union.  Ten  years  earlier,  he 


received  In  South  Bend.  Ind.,  site  of  the  first 
UAW  convention,  this  citation : 

"To  our  dynamic  president,  Walter  P.  Reu- 
ther, who  embodies  In  heart  and  mind  the 
spirit  of  human  brotherhood  and  the  expres- 
sion for  a  better  tomorrow  .  .  ."" 

AND   UANT   AN   OLDTIMER'S  EYES  GLISTENED 

When  a  young  Walter  Reuther  was  gaining 
full  stride  as  the  iinlon"s  leader,  he  made  a 
pledge  to  those  who  helped  give  birth  to 
UAW. 

It  was  a  pledge  UAW  has  fulfilled  time  and 
time  again  at  the  bargaining  table  and  In  the 
hails  of  government  where  all  the  elderly 
could  be  helped. 

Fulfilled,  In  fact,  far  beyond  the  hopes  of 
worn-out  workers  who.  In  the  cold  of  Mil- 
waukee's winter  of  1949.  cheered  when  their 
president  cried  out  to  the  UAW-CIO  educa- 
tion conference : 

"For  years  they've  taken  a  worker,  a  young 
fellow  with  bulging  muscles,  with  a  lot  of 
drive,  a  lot  of  ambition,  and  they  take  the 
best  years  out  of  you;  and  when  you  get  too 
old  and  can't  buck  the  Une  any  more,  they 
dump  you  on  the  Industrial  scrapheap. 

"They  don't  worry  about  what  you're  going 
to  eat.  Some  of  these  fellows  say,  well,  it's  too 
bad.  You're  too  old  to  work  and  too  young 
to  die.  And  we're  going  to  say  yes,  a  fellow 
who  works  years  In  these  factories  and  gets 
to  the  age  where  be  ought  to  be  retired  Is  too 
old  to  work,  but  he's  still  young  enough  to 
live,  and  we're  going  to  fight  for  the  where- 
withal so  he  can  live  as  a  decent  American 
citizen  when  he's  too  old  to  work." 

A  frail  woman  of  63,  Sadie  Schweitzer,  re- 
■meTKbered  and  she  caine,  as  the  nation  paid 
tribute,  to  stand  as  an  honor  guard.  "It  was 
the  least  I  could  do,"  said  the  woman  who 
helped  man  the  union's  soup  hitchen  during 
the  Ford  organizing  drive  in  1937. 

Many  an  oldtimer  remembered. 

".  .  .  I  can  still  picture  Walter  (said  Victor 
Godard)  in  1941,  with  that  m,icrophone  in 
his  hand,  getting  Ford  to  do  right  by  its 
workers.  ..." 

And  many  an  oldtimer's  eyes  glistened  trith 
moisture  as  he  passed  in  final  tribute  be- 
fore the  man  who  changed  it  all;  the  man 
who,  in  the  long-ago  winter  of  Milwaukee 
made  the  pledge  that  still  lives  on.  Like  this: 

More  than  200,000  members  have  retired 
under  UAW-negotlated  pension  plans. 

As  early  as  1968,  families  of  retirees  had  re- 
ceived $1.5  bilUon  in  benefits. 

We're  enjoying  benefits  we  never  would 
have  received  without  him,"  vas  the  solemn 
tribute  of  40-year  Chrysler  office  worker  Wil- 
bur Dark,  among  the  many  thousands  of 
retirees  who  joined  those  mourning  the  death 
of  Walter  and  May  Reuther. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  him,  toe  vnuldn't  be  re- 
tired now,"  agreed  Local  SI  retirees  Regina 
Pejka,  70,  and  Peter  Kraydich,  73,  who  stood 
as  honor  guards. 

On  the  grape  boycott  front,  in  petitions  to 
Congress  and  In  getting  out  the  vote,  the  "'old 
reliables "  continue  to  show  their  gratitude 
for  the  man  and  the  union  who,  some  20  years 
ago,  changed  the  life  that  lay  ahead  when 
they  became  "too  old  to  work  and  too  young 
to  die  .  .  ." 

Their  sadness  over  bis  death  reflected  the 
simplicity  of  their  lives: 

"I'm  retired  today  with  a  comfortable  pen- 
sion. Reuther  is  the  man  I  have  to  thank  for 
that . . ." 

TO  THE   TOITNG   HE   SAB):    "WE   CAN   BRIDGE   THE 
GENEEATION  GAP" 

Merle  Hill  never  met  Walter  P.  Reuther. 
But  he  knew  him. 

Merle  knew  Walter  Reuther  as  the  leader 
of  a  union  that  hears  the  outcries  of  yoting 
Americans  anguished  by  a  society  they  con- 
sider unjust. 

And  Merle  Hill,  at  25,  a  rank-and-fUe 
member  knows  the  UAW  as  an  organization 
where  youth  can  work  for  orderly  change 
and  Improvements  In  society. 
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There  is  room  In  UAW  for  those 
In  their  eyes,  he  feels,  alongside 
are  relatively  content. 

They  had  stars  in  their 
emerging  from  the  great  Depress^] 
'30s  with  a  determination  that 
be  a   union   In   the  automobile 

Like  the  many   young  men 
Appalachla,    high     school    dropoi|t 
Reuther  had  a  vision  of  a  better 
when  he  came  to  Detroit  as  a 
Journeyman  tool  and  die  maker. 

On  a  trip  that  was  to  take  th^ 
the  world,  he  and  his  younger  br<  th 
tor,  helped  a  number  of  students 
escape   capture   by    Hitler's   storm 
They  worked  In  the  antl-Hltlcr 

Walter    Reuther   never   lost    s; 
vision  that  carried  UAW  from  th« 
organization  to  maturity 

"Many   of   the   unions  had   star  i 
eyes  in  the  early  days,"  Reuther 
gates   to   last   April's  UAW 
tragically,  he  lamented,  many 
Inspiration  of  that  vision. 

To  assure  that  his  own  union's 
doesn't  die  off  with  the  dwindll 
of  oldtlmers  left  from  the  early  day^ 
and   the  union's  executive  board 
the  most  ambitious  program  of  an 
assure  continuity  of  leadership 
ing  generations. 

To    a    young    local    union 
union's  convention  two  months 
revealed    his    personal    feelings 
"generation  gap"  within  the  unior 

"Age   Is   a    matter   of   the   splrl' 
young  people  who  are  old  in  spirit, 
really  want  to  go  out  and  change 
I  want  to  change  the  world.  I  feel 
strongly  now  as  I  did  when  I  w 
people  who  feel  as  I  feel  and  the 
feel  as  you  do — we  have  to  brldg< 
eration  gap  and  we  have  to  Join 
do  this  Job  together." 

"HE  W.\8  THE  WOKKISS'  VOICe  IN   HI^H 

This    was   Walter   Philip 
figure: 

He  was  "my  young  engineer"  to 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  liked  the 
Reuther's  plan  for  converting  autc 
lines  to  warplane  production. 

He  was  like  a  loving  ran  to  Eleaiior 
velt.  They  worked  together  on  mar  y 
for  humanity  and  their  friendship 
span  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cent  iry. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  use^ 
poeals  on  reconverting  the  nation's 
production  from  war  to  peace. 

President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
him  the  "idea  man"  for  labor. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  was 
friend  who  asked  his  advice  freque^iUy 
spent  sm  hour  together  Just  a 
the  President's  aasasslnation 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  admired 
ther  as  one  of  the  most  persuasive 
entlal    Innovators    In    the    coun 
sought  him  out  for  e^lTlce. 

Hundreds  of  leaders  in  many 
to  Walter  Reuther  for  Ideas,  for 
help,  for  in^lraticm,  not  Just  In 
Cauaada,  but  around  the  world. 

He  formed  genuine  friendships 
When  Vice  President  Hubert  H 
and  Reuther  visited  Sweden,  the  U|AW 
dent  invited  his  host  and  friend, 
lander,  then  Swedish  prime  mlnlst^ 
then    mayor   of  West   Berlin, 
out  for  a  brisk  row  around  the  laki 

He  worked  throughout  his  life  wl  :h 
in  power  for  the  sake  of  the  manyr 
power.  He  was  their  voice  In  high 

ABOXmO   TRK   WORLD,    HZ   WORKED 
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Walter  Philip  Reuther  foUowed 
a  better  tomorrow  in  a  better  w 

To  him.  "foreign  aid"  was  not 
ment  of  gtuu  and  gunboats  but  of 
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tiUzer  and  seed  for  the  hungry,  engineers  to 
make  arid  lands  green — and  foreign  aid  was 
also  something  In  which  the  labor  move- 
ment had  to  have  a  role  because  workers 
could  best  speak  to  other  workers. 

He  gave  voice  to  that  dream  in  his  first 
convention  sp>eech  as  president  of  the  UAW 
when  he  announced: 

"We  are  building  a  laborer  movement,  not 
to  patch  up  the  old  world  so  you  starve  less 
often  and  less  severely:  we  are  building  the 
kind  of  labor  movement  that  will  remake 
the  world  where  the  working  people  will  get 
the  benefits  of  their  labor." 

He  reminded  UAW  delegates  that: 

"People  of  all  nations  and  of  all  tongues 
want  the  same  things  that  we  want.  They 
want  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  economic  se- 
curity and  well  being  ...  an  opportunity  to 
live  with  freedom  and  Justice  In  human  dig- 
nity, without  fear  of  tomorrow." 

Shortly  after  the  convention,  Reuther  be- 
gan the  work  transforming  his  dream  of  in- 
ternational brotherhood  into  reality. 

The  1949  convention  adopted  a  proposal 
made  in  1943  by  CIO  President  Philip  Mur- 
ray for  the  enactment  of  an  international 
fair  labor  standards  treaty  designed  to  elim- 
inate the  exploitation  of  workers. 

Convention  delegates  also  approved  a  rec- 
ommendation to  affiliate  with  the  Geneva- 
based  International  Metalworkers  Federation 
(IMF),  which  today  represents  10  ailllion 
metal  workers  In  51  cotintries. 

That  same  year  Reuther  headed  the  CIO 
delegation,  which  with  representatives  of 
the  AFL  and  47  free  world  labor  organiza- 
tions met  in  London  and  founded  the  Inter- 
national Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 
(ICJTU)  to  help  workers  In  free  countries 
build  their  futures  through  their  own  un- 
ions. 

In  1950  Reuther  was  elected  president  of 
the  IMP  Automotive  Section. 

Reuther  and  other  UAW  leaders  worked 
closely  with  the  ICtTU  in  establishing 
schools  for  organizers  In  the  early  '50s. 

ICPTU,  Reuther  reported.  "Is  growing  not 
only  In  the  more  highly  developed  countries 
of  the  west,  but  also  in  the  vast  reaches  of 
Asia  and  Africa  where  the  Inhuman  exploita- 
tion of  labor  is  a  perpetual  source  of  trouble 
and  weakness  for  the  free  world  and  a 
ready  source  of  strength  for  communism. 

"We  are  building  up  a  cadre  of  leaders  who 
can  keep  the  nUlllons  of  workers  of  Africa 
and  the  Par  East  from  communism  by  giving 
them  a  democratic  hope  and  a  democratic 
instrument — militant  trade  unionism — for 
realizing  that  hope  " 

ICPTU  and  UAW,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Metalworkers  Federation,  raised  funds  for 
extensive  organizing  drives  on  the  planta- 
tions of  Malaya,  Ceylon  and  the  Southern 
Cameroons.  OfDces  were  also  established  in 
Bangkok,  New  Delhi,  Bombay,  Jakarta, 
Singapore  and  Tokyo. 

Financial  aid  was  provided  for  union  es- 
capees from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  aggression  in  Hungary,  Po- 
land and  East  Berlin,  Algerian  and  Spanish 
trade  union  refugees  and  those  from  the  then 
Venezuelan  dictatorship. 

UAW  also  provided  legal  aid  for  men  and 
women  Jailed  in  South  Africa  In  their  strug- 
gle against  apartheid,  legal  support  for  Ni- 
gerian trade  union  leaders  and  help  which 
resulted  In  the  achievement  of  self-deter- 
mination for  trade  union  members  In 
Cyprus, 

"We  are  Involved  In  the  struggle  for  peace 
because  peace  has  become  a  condition  of 
human  survival,"  Reuther  explained.  "What 
good  IS  a  wage  Increase,  or  a  better  pension 
plan,  or  an  Improved  seniority  agreement  If 
the  world  winds  up  as  a  rubble  of  radio- 
active ashes?"  He  saw  hungry  men  as  des- 
perate men — and  desperation  la  the  Ingre- 
dient that  makes  for  wars. 

Increased  expansion  of  overaeaa  oi>eratlonB 


by  the  Big  Three  auto  firms,  International 
Harvester  and  hundreds  of  other  corpora- 
tions posed  another  formidable  problem. 

The  UAW's  18th  convention  met  this  prob- 
lem head-on  by  establishing  the  UAW  Free 
World  Labor  Defense  Fund  in  1962. 

That  same  year,  the  UAW  helped  the  four 
Japanese  labor  federations  establish  an  In- 
ternational LaboiT  Wage  Research  Oenter 
where  wage  earners  could  get  economic  data 
pertinent  to  their  collective  beurgainlng 
problems. 

Reuther  was  the  guiding  spirit  In  the  crea- 
tion of  the  World  Auto  Council  In  1966  and 
the  World  Agricultural  Implement  Council 
in  1967.  He  was  president  of  both  groups. 

HIS    LAST    MESS.AGE:    A   CALL    FOR    PEACE 

Just  two  days  before  his  death,  UAW 
President  Walter  P.  Reuther  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  deplor- 
ing the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  and  the  need- 
less killing  of  students  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. 

It  was  to  be  his  last  public  pronouncement. 
Characteristically,  it  was  a  plea  for  peace  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  that 
telegram : 

"On  behalf  of  the  UAW,  I  wish  to  convey 
to  you  our  deep  concern  and  distress  over 
your  action  authorizing  the  use  of  United 
States  forces  and  material  in  a  broadening 
of  the  war  In  Indochina. 

"Your  decision  to  Invade  the  territory  of 
Cambodia  can  only  Increase  the  enormity 
of  the  tragedy  in  which  our  nation  Is  already 
deeply  and  unfortunately  Involved  in  that 
region. 

"Tour  action  must  stand  as  a  repudiation 
of  your  oft  repeated  pledge  to  bring  this 
tragic  war  to  an  end  and  not  to  escalate  It. 

"Widening  the  war  at  this  point  In  time 
once  again  merely  re-enforces  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  our  policy  of  force  and  violence 
In  Vietnam. 

"Your  action  taken  without  the  consulta- 
tion or  authorization  by  the  Congress  has 
created  a  serious  Constitutional  crisis  at  a 
time  when  there  is  growing  division  in  our 
nation.  Many  Senators  are  understandably 
aroused.  Senator  Cooper  has  clearly  pointed 
out  that  your  action  represents  a  turnabout 
in  your  pwlicy  and  Senator  Aiken  nas  warned 
that  your  escalation  of  the  war  means  the 
end  of  the  Vletnamizatlon  policy. 

"However  this  dangerous  adventure  turns 
out  militarily,  America  has  already  suffered 
a  moral  defeat  beyond  measure  among  the 
people  of  the  world. 

"You  pledged  to  bring  America  together. 
Yet  by  your  action  you  have  driven  the 
wedge  of  division  deeper  and  you  have  dan- 
gerously alienated  millions  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. The  bitter  fruits  of  this  growing  aliena- 
tion and  frustration  among  America's  youth 
have  been  harvested  on  the  campus  of  Kent 
State  University  where  the  lives  of  four  stu- 
dents involved  only  in  an  emotional  pro- 
test against  the  war  were  ended  by  the 
needless  and  inexcusable  use  of  military 
force. 

"At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  free 
society  have  so  many  troops  been  sent  to 
30  many  campuses  to  suppress  the  voice  of 
protest  by  so  many  young  Americans. 

"With  the  exception  of  a  small  minority, 
the  American  people.  Including  our  young 
people,  reject  violence  In  all  lt«  forms  as 
morally  repugnant  and  counter-productive. 
The  problem.  Mr.  President,  la  that  we  can- 
not successfully  preach  nonviolence  at  home 
while  we  escalate  mass  violence  abroad. 

"It  Is  your  responsibility  to  lead  us  out 
of  the  Southeast  Asian  War — to  peace  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  must  mobilize  for 
peace  rather  than  for  wider  theaters  of  war 
in  order  to  turn  our  resources  and  the 
hearts,  hands  and  minds  of  our  people  to 
the  fulfillment  of  America's  unfinished 
agenda  at  home." 
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TWO  FRIENDS  WHO  PEHISHZO 

In  the  hush  of  a  tlmeworn  Quaker  meet- 
ing house,  Oskar  Stonorov  has  been  eulogized 
as  a  renowned  architect,  a  talented  sculptor 
and  a  "warm  and  compassionate"  friend  of 
the  UAW  who  held  a  "deep  devotion  to  the 
whole  family  of  man." 

The  solemn  salute  to  Stonorov  was  spoken 
by  Victor  Reuther  and  five  other  prominent 
men  during  a  memorial  service  May  16  in 
the  more-than-a-century-old  Friends  Meet- 
ing House  In  Philadelphia.  Just  24  hours 
earlier  memorial  services  had  been  held  In 
Detroit  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Reuther. 

Stonorov.  64.  the  designer  of  UAW's  Fam- 
ily Education  Center,  was  killed  in  the  May 
9  plane  crash. 

Among  the  mourners  was  Stonorov's  wid- 
ow, Betty;  their  daughters,  Tasha,  Andrea  and 
Katrina;  son.  Erik,  and  his  wife,  Molly,  and 
Stonorov's  sister,  Anna  Jordan. 

The  surviving  daughters  of  the  Reuthers, 
Linda,  27,  and  Lisa,  22.  Joined  the  Stonorov 
family  In  their  pew  during  the  services. 

Also  attending  the  services  were  UAW  Vice 
President  Douglas  Fraser  and  21  others  repre- 
senting the  union  and  the  builders  of  the  fa- 
cilities at  the  Family  Education  Center. 

Just  as  UAW  President  Walter  P.  Reuther 
did,  young  WilUam  Wolfman,  too,  loved  Black 
Lake — its  woods  and  trails.  Its  clear  and 
placid  lake,  its  opportunities  for  hiking  and 
conversing  and  learning. 

It  was  near  there  that  he  died  in  the  nam- 
ing crash,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  Pellston, 
Mich,  airport,  of  the  chartered  plane  In 
which  Walter  and  May  Reuther  and  three 
others  also  lost  their  lives. 

The  29-year  old  Wolfman,  an  ardent  con- 
servationist, was  accompanying  Walter  Reu- 
ther on  that  trip,  as  he  had  on  many  others. 
A  UAW  staff  member  since  1968,  Bill  Wolf- 
man came  to  UAW  from  a  background  of 
unionism  that  encompassed  his  lifetime. 

His  father.  Earl,  has  been  the  longtime 
president  of  Council  30  of  the  RetaU,  Whole- 
sale and  Department  Store  Union. 

One  of  his  constant  Interests  outside  the 
UAW  was  a  camp-recreation  area  In  Detroit 
for  underprivileged  children. 

Survivors  Include  his  widow,  Martha;  a 
daughter,  Dlanne:  a  son.  Dean;  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  F.  Wolfman;  four  brothers. 
Dr.  Earl  F.  Wolfman,  Jr.,  John  Edward,  and 
Herbert  Parrott,  and  a  sister.  Mrs.  Beverly 
Bltner. 

Burial  was  in  Detroit's  Roseland  Park 
Cemetery. 

TO   DRY   OUR  EYES  AND   CO  ON 

Frequently  verging  on  tears  as  he  spoke  in 
somber  tones,  Victor  Reuther  had  a  'family 
chat"  with  UAW  Solidarity  House  workers 
gathered  in  a  memorial  tribute  to  their  late 
president  and  co-worker  on  the  day  before 
his  funeral.  He  told  them: 

"We  gather  not  Just  to  mourn  and  to  give 
comfort  to  one  another,  but  to  take  strength 
from  the  knowledge  that  we  are  not  alone 
.  .  because,  in  a  very  real  sense,  you  have 
always  been  an  extension  of  the  family." 

Referring  to  the  modern  way  of  life  that 
scatters  most  families  as  the  youth  become 
adults,  Vic  said  he  and  his  deceased  brothers, 
Walter  and  Roy.  "have  been  most  blessed  be- 
cause we  have  had  an  experience  that  few 
brothers  In  the  world  have  sared. 

"Ours  has  been  a  Joy  and  the  good  fortune 
to  have  spent  our  whole  adult  lives  together 
In  the  same  cause,  working  In  the  harness 
together  for  the  same  organization. 

"We  have  known  great  moments  of  Joy  and 
great  moments  of  sadness,"  he  reflected.  "It 
U  part  of  all  of  us  that  we  learn  to  dry  our 
eyes  and  go  on." 

MEMORIAL   rtJND 

"I  want  to  do  something  to  show  how 
much  they  meant  to  me,"  said  the  tearful 
little  woman  beside  Walter  and  May  Reu- 
ther's caskets  at  Veterans  Memorial  Build- 


ing. She  had  an  envelope  In  her  hand,  "Can 
I  give  some  money?" 

In  response  to  her  plea,  and  those  of 
hundreds  of  other  mourners,  the  UAW  has 
established  The  Walter  and  May  Reuther 
Memorial  Fund.  Donations  will  be  used  for 
charitable  and  educational  purposes  In  the 
causes  for  which  the  Reuthers  worked:  for 
labor,  for  human  rights  and  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind. 

Trustees  of  the  Memorial  Fund  are  Linda 
and  Lisa  Reuther,  Irving  Bluestone  and 
Frank  Winn,  assistants  to  Walter  P.  Reuther. 
Donations,  which  are  tax  deductible,  may  be 
mailed  to  The  Walter  and  May  Reuther  Me- 
morial Fund,  Solidarity  House,  8000  East 
Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

LEONARD    WOODCOCK    BEGINS   LEADING   THE   DAW 

Though  our  loss  is  irreparable,  Walter 
Reuther's  work  will  be  carried  on. 

That  was  the  first  message  newly  elected 
UAW  President  Leonard  Woodcock  had  for 
the  membership  and  for  the  public  at  large. 
We  have  a  united  union  whose  direction 
will  not  be  changed  and  whose  ability  to 
carry  on  the  collective  bargaining  program 
adopted  in  April  should  not  be  doubted  for 
one  moment.  That,  too,  was  part  of  Wood- 
cock's message. 

His  election  to  the  presidency  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  International  Executive 
Board  was  announced  on  May  22  by  Secre- 
tary Treasurer  Emll  Mazey  who  served  as 
acting  president  since  the  tragic  air  crash. 

To  underscore  the  UAW's  continuing  com- 
mitment to  all  the  great  causes  of  our  so- 
ciety, he  announced — at  a  press  conference 
called  minutes  after  his  election — that  he 
would  lead  a  UAW  delegation  leaving  that 
evening  for  Georgia  to  Join  the  "March 
Against  Repression"  organized  by  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference, 

"I  will  be  there  in  Walter's  stead  because 
he  would  have  been  there,"  said  Woodcock. 
"And  I  will  also  be  there  to  signify  that  our 
alliance  with  the  progressive  Institutions  In 
this  country  .  .  .  has  not  only  not  changed, 
but  that,  because  of  the  tragic  loss  we  have 
had.  (we  are)  doubly  dedicated  to  that  type 
of  activity." 

Regarding  the  union's  collective  bargaln- 
ine  responsibilities,  the  new  president  said: 

"There  has  been  speculation  that  the  loss 
of  Walter  Reuther  will  significantly  weaken 
our  ability  to  carry  forward  the  collective 
bargaining  program  of  this  union.  Of  course, 
Walter  made  a  contribution  that  was  beyond 
measure, "  he  noted,  but  the  UAW  leadership 
always  worked"  as  a  team,  "and  we  will 
(now)  have  a  greater  determnatlon  than 
we  might  otherwise  have  had"  at  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

"We  have  a  united  union.  Our  slogan  of 
'teamwork  in  the  leadership  and  solidarity 
In  the  ranks'  is  not  Just  words  on  paper." 
Woodcock  asserted  with  great  feeling.  "It  is 
something  with  depth  and  meaning  and  we 
have  shown  that  this  week.  We  will  chow  It 
in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  and  we  are 
determined  to  win  a  contract  settlement  that 
will  get  equity  for  our  members  and  of  which 
Walter  Reuther  would  have  been  proud." 

Woodcock  Is  a  veteran  of  the  labor  move- 
ment who  Joined  his  first  union  in  1933 — at 
the  age  of  22 — when  being  a  union  member 
often  meant  losing  your  Job. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  UAW  when 
that  union  was  being  organized  and.  at  age 
of  69,  was  the  union's  senior  vice  president. 

As  head  of  the  UAW's  General  Motors  Dept. 
since  1955,  he  has  had  plenty  of  experience 
bargaining  with  the  world's  largest  and  most 
powerful  corporation.  He  has  also  for  many 
years  represented  aerospace  workers  In  bar- 
gaining with  their  Influential  employers. 
During  those  years,  he  built  a  reputation  as 
a  shrewd  bargainer  and  a  tough  adversary 
In  negotiations. 

In  GM  negotiations.  Woodcock  scored  a 
first  In  1958  by  esUbllshlng  the  legal  right  to 


negotiate  local  agreements — In  addition  to 
the  national  master  contract — to  broaden 
benefits  for  UAW  members.  The  right  to 
strike  over  local  agreements  also  was  estab- 
lished. In  1961,  the  first  union  contract  clause 
barring  discriminatory  employment  practices 
was  written  into  the  GM  agreement  and  re- 
lief time  for  workers  was  established  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

HE  WAS  THE  HEART  AND  SOVL  OF  OUR  UNION 

Badly  shaken,  sleepless  and  grief -stricken, 
at  mld-aftemoon,  Sunday,  May  10^  top  offi- 
cers of  the  UAW  drafted  this  statement  for 
newsmen — hope  gone  that  Walter  and  May 
Reuther  Just  might  not  have  been  on  that 
plane: 

"We  cannot  at  this  moment  adequately 
express  in  words  our  grief  at  the  loss  of 
Walter  Philip  Reuther.  "Hie  shock  is  too 
sudden  and  too  overwhelming. 

"He  was  an  Inspired  leader  of  our  un- 
ion; he  symbolized  its  conscience,  its  heart- 
beat, its  soul.  But  he  was  also  a  teacher,  an 
educator,  a  man  of  deep  wisdom  who  soug:ii 
greater  wisdom  for  himself  and  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  We  grieve  for  him  and 
his  family,  for  otirselves  and  for  every  man 
and  woman  of  the  UAW  and  their  famllle= 

"We  grieve,  too,  for  men  and  women  out- 
side the  ranks  of  this  union  because  Walter 
Reuther  belonged  to  every  man  of  good  will. 
He  belonged  to  the  poor,  the  deprived,  the 
oppressed  of  this  world — and  today  they  are 
poorer,  as  are  we. 

"He  belonged  to  our  older  citizens  because 
he  brought  them  dignity  and  a  greater 
measure  of  security. 

"He  belonged  to  the  young  because  he  de- 
manded that  they  be  heard. 

"He  belonged  to  millions  across  the  seas 
because  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  to  the  cause  of  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  the  world's  people. 

"He  was  deeply  and  constantly  committed 
to  the  cause  of  Justice  throughout  the 
world.  He  measured  goodness  and  righteous- 
ness only  In  terms  of  human  beings  and 
their  dreams  for  a  better  world— and  we 
measured  him  by  his  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  people. 

"We  grieve,  too,  for  his  life's  companion. 
May  Reuther.  his  wife  of  34  years,  and  share 
our  grief  with  t^elr  daughters,  Linda  and 

Lisa. 

"Walter  Reuther  was  a  great  American,  a 
great  world  leader  for  JusUce  and  peace.  To 
us  he  was  also  a  warm,  generous  human 
being,  our  close  personal  friend,  our 
brother. 

"We  caU  upon  all  our  UAW  brothers  and 
sisters  to  observe  with  us  a  week  of  mourn- 
ing m  his  memory." 


IS  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTER- 
LY WORKING  FOR  ORGANIZED 
CRIME? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Steiger)  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been 
a  campaign  conducted  by  the  liberal 
press  and  others  to  undermine  items  in 
President  Nixon's  anticrime  legislative 
program  by  printing  confusing,  errone- 
ous, and  misleading  information  about 
a  number  of  pending  bills,  attempting  to 
lump  all  of  the  proposals  into  one  over- 
all indiscriminate  category:  "Oppres- 
sive." 

For  the  most  part,  such  liberal  com- 
mentators and  editors  try  to  stick  mainly 
to  vague,  ominous  generalities  and  half- 
truths.  Such  Is  the  tenor  of  an  article 
appearing  In  the  Washington  Star  on 
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June  21. 1970.  under  the  byline  of  Carl  T. 
Rowan.  Mr.  Rowan's  main  pl((y  is  half- 
truths,  but  he  also  makes  a  :  lumber  of 
misleading  statements,  apparently  moti- 
vated by  emotionalism  and  personal  bias. 

Occasionally,  some  of  these  newswrit- 
ers  have  attempted  to  rise  above  the 
usual  innuendo  and  insinuatioi^  and  have 
actually  discussed  the  provisions  of  vari- 
ous pending  crime  bills.  Sucli  was 'the 
case  in  a  recent  article  appealing  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  June  17.  1 J70.  under 
the  byline  of  Joseph  Alsop.  a  BPriter  not 
always  noted  for  literal  views.  In  that 
article,  however,  Mr.  Alsop  w -ongly  at- 
tributed to  S.  30.  the  Organised  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969,"  two  of  ;he  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  Hoi  Lse-passed 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill — no- 
knock  and  preventive  detention — and 
stated  that  this  was  the  ri>ason  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, where  S.  30  is  pendim:.  did  not 
want  the  bill  reported  out  of  c  ommittee. 
Not  only  did  Mr.  Alsop  get  hii  bills  and 
his  committees  confused;  he  eiToneously 
reported  the  vote  by  which  S.  30  passed 
the  Senate:  the  vote  was  73  to  1.  not 
76  to  1.  His  inability  to  get  his  facts 
straight,  of  course,  casts  serious  doubt 
on  the  validity  of  his  opinions 

A  similar  piece  appeared  ir.  the  edi- 
torial section  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
June  22,  1970,  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Against  the  Law."  While  discussing 
S.  30.  the  editorial  lists  several  flaws  in 
the  bill  which  allegedly  will  "Oonfuse  or 
overturn  the  rights  of  citizens  ih  the  pre 
trial,  trial,  and  appeals  stage"  ss  follows 

Grand  Juries  could  publicly  accis*  an  oflj 
dal  of  misconduct  without  an  opp  atunlty  to 
reply;  a  grand  Jury  witness  could  be  Jailed 
for  three  years  without  trial  or  bill  for  not 
testifying;  evidence  Illegally  obtained  (by 
home  and  office  searches  or  electronic  bug 
glng)  would  no  longer  he  disclose*  to  a  chal- 
lenging defendant — ar  the  Suprime  Court 
ruled  last  year  was  necessary;  a  Judge  could 
throw  a  man  In  Jail  for  thirty  y«  js.  even  If 
a  crime  called  for  a  short  term,  op  evidence 
Inadmissible  at  trial. 


inacc  urate 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  inaccurate 
tions  of  provisions  contained  in 
obviously  cribbed  from  an 
misleading  article  on  the  bill 
peared  in  the  June  5.  1970. 
Congressional  Quarterly  at 
The  pertment  parts  of  the 
Quarterly  article  appear  as 

Grand  Juries  could  publicly 
clal  of  misconduct  without  filing 
ment  or  furnishing  an  opportun 
official  to  refute  the  charges 

A  grand  Jxiry  witness  refusing 
could  be  Imprisoned  for  contempt 
as  three  years  without  trial  or  bal  I 

All  illegally  obtained  evidence 
electronic  surveillance,  compelled 
or  Illegal  searches)    no  longer 
closed  to  a  defendant  challenging 
the  Supreme  Court   ruled  In   1961 » 
after  enactment  of  3.  30,  a  court 
close  only  that  part  of  the  evlden(^ 
adjudged   relevant   and   "In   the 
Justice." 

A  Judge   could   Impose  a   30- 
offender  sentence  upon  a  man 
a  felony  with  a  maximum  two- 
as  well  as  upon  a  convicted  bank 
could  receive  a  25-year  sentence. 

This    sort    of    secondhand    editorial 
writing  Is  similar  to  a  lazy  stuqent  pla- 
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giarizlng  a  term  paper.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  plagiarized  information  was 
taken  from  an  erroneous  source. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  similar  import  to  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  is  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
June  20.  1970,  under  the  byline  of  Clay- 
ton Fritchey.  In  this  article,  in  which  he 
discusses  S.  30  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill,  Mr.  Fritchey  uses  the 
usual  number  of  half-truths  and  In- 
nuendos.  But  additionally,  Mr.  Fritchey 
makes  an  attempt  to  list  the  most  dan- 
gerous provisions  of  S.  30.  Prom  a  read- 
ing of  these  provisions,  it  is  apparent 
that  Mr.  Fritchey  also  got  his  hands  on  a 
copy  of  the  June  5,  1970,  Congressional 
Quarterly.  Mr.  Fritchey  is.  however,  a 
little  more  subtle  in  his  approach  to  pla- 
giarism than  the  editorial  writers  for  the 
New  York  Times.  He  has  changed  the 
sentence  structure  a  little  more,  and  used 
different  words  to  better  advantage — but 
the  meaning  is  the  same,  and  it  is  obvious 
where  both  writers  obtained  their  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  me,  therefore,  to  point  out 
briefly  the  mistakes  in  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  summaries  which  would,  of 
course,  also  apply  to  the  various  columns 
and  the  New  York  Times  editorial,  and 
suggest  that,  in  the  future,  our  editorial 
pundits  would  do  better  to  read  the  leg- 
islation and  not  secondhand  summaries. 

TrXLE    I 

Under  title  I  of  S.  30,  the  grand  jury  is 
authorized  to  submit  to  the  court,  not 
the  public,  a  report  commenting  on  non- 
criminal misconduct  of  a  public  o£Qcer. 
Contrary  to  the  information  contained  in 
the  Congressional  Quarterly  and  its  New 
York  Times  byproduct,  such  a  public 
official  has  ample  opp>ortunity  to  refute 
any  charges  with  the  assistance  of  coim- 
sel  by  designating  witnesses  to  testify  on 
his  behalf  before  the  grand  jury  prior  to 
the  filing  of  any  report.  Even  if  a  report 
critical  of  a  public  official  is  accepted  by 
the  court,  such  report  is  not  made  public 
until  such  official  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  appeal  and  refute  in  writing  a 
court  order  authorizing  the  publication 
of  the  report. 

TITLE   m 

The  Congressional  Quarterly  article 
stated: 

A  grand  Jury  witness  refusing  to  testify 
oould  be  imprisoned  for  contempt  for  as  long 
as  three  years  without  trial  or  bail. 

This  is  another  inaccurate  statement. 
Under  S.  30  a  witness,  after  being  held 
in  contempt,  could  be  incarcerated  for 
the  term  of  the  grand  jury  if  he  persists 
in  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  court 
order  which,  in  some  cases,  could  amount 
to  3  years.  As  soon  as  the  witness 
complies  with  the  court  order  to  testify, 
however,  he  is  released.  Additionally, 
such  a  witness  has  the  right  to  appeal 
and  to  ball  pending  the  determination  of 
the  appeal  if  there  is  a  substantial  pos- 
sibility of  reversal.  All  appeals  are  dis- 
posed of  as  soon  as  practicable  but  not 
later  than  30  days  from  the  filing  of  the 
appetil.  TTie  provision  is  fully  in  accord 
with  present  practice.  See  Shillitani  v. 
United  States.  384  UJS.  364,  371  (1966). 


TITLE    VII 


S.  30  provides  that  disclosure  of  in- 
formation for  a  determination  if  evidence 
is  inadmissible  is  required  when  such  in- 
formation may  be  relevant  to  a  pending 
claim  of  such  inadmissibility  and  such 
disclosure  is  in  the  interest  of  justice. 
The  phrase  "may  be  relevant"  is  lower 
as  a  standard  than  "relevance."  It  pro- 
vides for  disclosure  where  only  a  reason- 
able likelihood  of  relevance  is  required. 
It  is,  therefore,  inaccurate  to  suggest 
that  "relevance"  must  be  shown. 

TITLE    X 

Before  an  individual  can  be  sentenced 
as  a  "special"  offender,  it  must  be  proved 
to  the  court  during  a  hearing  at  which 
the  defendant  is  entitled  to  assistance  of 
counsel,  compulsory  process,  and  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses  that  the  de- 
fendant has :  first,  on  two  or  more  previ- 
ous occasions  been  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense punishable  by  death  or  imprison- 
ment for  more  than  one  year,  and  has 
been  imprisoned  for  one  or  more  of  such 
convictions:  second,  committed  such 
felony  as  part  of  a  pattern  of  criminal 
conduct  which  constituted  a  substantial 
source  of  his  income,  and  in  which  he 
manifested  special  skill  or  expertise;  or 
third,  committed  such  felony  in  further- 
ance of  a  conspiracy  with  three  or  more 
other  persons  to  engage  in  a  pattern  of 
criminal  conduct,  and  the  defendant  did, 
or  agreed  that  he  would,  initiate, 
organize,  plan,  finance,  direct,  manage, 
or  supervise  all  or  part  of  such  con- 
spiracy or  conduct,  or  give  or  receive  a 
bribe  or  use  force  as  part  of  such  con- 
duct. In  addition,  he  must  be  found  too 
"dangerous";  that  is,  likely  to  commit 
further  offenses.  It  is  true  that  evi- 
dence not  available  at  trial  could  be  used 
in  the  hearings,  but  this  does  no  more 
than  reflect  present  law.  See  Williams  v. 
New  York.  337  U.S.  241,  247  (1949). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  this  body  Is  not 
going  to  let  the  biased  views  of  unin- 
formed news  commentators  Influence 
our  action  on  badly  needed  antlcrlme 
legislation.  One  unfortunate  aspect  of 
these  recent  crime  commentaries,  how- 
ever, is  the  misinformation  that  the  pub- 
lic is  subjected  to.  A  writer  who  expresses 
an  opinion  about  something  he  has  not 
read  is  expressing  a  worthless,  and  some- 
times dangerous,  opinion.  A  number  of 
administration  crime  bills  presently 
pending  in  the  Congress  comprise  ur- 
gently needed  legislation  if  we  are  to 
make  real  headway  in  controlling  our 
ever  increasing  crime  rate.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  act  on  a  number 
of  these  measures  this  session  and  that 
the  press  will  live  up  to  its  obligation  to 
the  public  by  commenting  honestly  and 
fairly  about  the  content. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Schadebero) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  taken  this  opportunity  to  address 
the  House  on  legislation  scheduled  to 
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come  to  the  floor  tomorrow.  I  refer  to 
HJR.  16065,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1965. 1  am  in  support  of  this  pro- 
gram and  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues,  some  of  whom  have  expressed 
reservations  about  the  program  Itself, 
the  reasons  behind  my  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  took  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
opposition  to  spending  an  additional 
$12.5  million  to  complete  construction 
of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  My  reasons  for  so  doing 
are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  my  sup- 
port for  the  program  which  we  will 
consider  tomorrow. 

The  American  people  are  a  cultured 
people  who  have  a  deep  appreciation  of 
the  arts.  We  have  a  long  and  deep  back- 
groimd  in  the  arts  and  humanities.  We 
spend  enormous  sums  for  paintings, 
records  and  books,  and  spend  millions  of 
dollars  for  tickets  for  performances  of 
performing  arts  of  all  varieties.  If  and 
when  the  Federal  Government  becomes 
involved  in  the  promotion  of  this  existing 
appreciation,  I  believe  our  involvement 
must  be  in  a  way  that  gives  expression 
to  the  feelings  of  the  97  percent  of  Amer- 
ica who  do  not  attend  performances  of 
the  arts,  due  not  to  their  lack  of  appreci- 
ation, but  because  of  their  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  their  appreciation. 

The  individual  is  the  source  of  our 
Nation's  strength.  The  local  community 
is  the  place  where  this  strength  is  exer- 
cised. Federal  funding  of  the  arts  should 
respond  to  the  individual  initiatives  nnd 
the  community  accomplishments.  I 
object  strongly  to  spending  Federal  tax 
moneys,  which  come  from  the  people,  on 
programs  designed  to  benefit  only  a  few, 
and  not  the  people.  But  where  the  indi- 
vidual expressions  in  the  area  of  the  arts 
already  exists,  and  where  Federal  fund- 
ing will  provide  the  necessai-y  catalyst  to 
bring  the  arts  to  the  people.  I  believe  we 
have  an  obligation  to  be  of  assistance. 

When  the  Kennedy  Center  was  being 
debated.  I  objected  to  continuing  Federal 
funds  because  I  could  not  justify  spend- 
ing the  people's  tax  moneys  for  a  build- 
ing which  would  be  used  only  by  an  elite 
few  who  live  in  and  around  Washington 
and  who  can  afford  the  high  prices  for 
the  type  of  performances  expected  to  be 
given  in  the  building.  I  have  also  voted 
against  Federal  programs  which  call  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  support  Indi- 
viduals and  individual  plays  and  works 
of  art  on  the  ground  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  not  dictate  to  mid- 
America  its  cultural  tastes,  at  the  ex- 
pense cf  the  people's  Federal  dollars. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  is  another  story.  From 
my  personal  contact  with  the  Wiscon- 
sin Arts  Foundation  and  Council,  and 
from  an  organization  known  as  Affiliate 
Artists,  Inc.,  which  originated  in  my  dis- 
trict, I  have  come  to  realize  that  this 
program  does  not  dictate  cultural  tastes, 
but  responds  to  community  accomplish- 
ments in  order  to  bring  the  arts  to  the 
people  who  wish  to  enjoy  cultural  per- 
formances in  their  home  townos. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  and  my 
colleagues  an  example  of  this  commu- 
nity response  and  expression,  and  there- 


by explain  my  support  for  Federal  in- 
volvement in  a  program  which  I  believe 
necessary  to  provide  the  stimulus  for 
businesses  to  earmark  more  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  their  allowable  de- 
ductions for  cultural  activities,  and  to 
provide  for  the  continuance  of  organiza- 
tions designed  to  bring  the  arts  to  the 
people. 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week,  June  23.  an 
unusual  event  took  place  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Beloit,  Wis.  The  firemen  in  en- 
gine house  No.  2  had  Invited  their  neigh- 
borhood to  visit  their  station  late  in  the 
evening.  Parents,  children,  relatives,  and 
friends  resp>onded.  A  picnic  supper  was 
shared  and  then  the  feature  evmt  took 
place.  The  featured  individual  was  not  a 
magician,  a  politician,  nor  a  ballplayer. 
The  person  the  neighborhood  came  to 
meet  and  come  to  know  wa^  an  opera 
star.  Miss  Dorothy  Krebill,  mezzo-so- 
prano, whose  distinguished  cover  credits 
include  Geneva,  Switzerland;  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Co.;  the  San  Francisco 
Opera;  the  Chicago  Lyric;  and  now  en- 
gine house  No.  2  in  Beloit,  Wis. 

She  was  together  with  that  gathering 
of  people,  and  some  seventy  other  similar 
gatherings  this  past  year,  in  and  around 
the  community  of  Beloit,  because  of  a 
program  called  affiliate  artists,  a  pro- 
gram that  exists  to  bring  performers  and 
people  together. 

Miss  Krebill  and  her  38  fellow  affiliate 
artists  have  visited  with  thousands — 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands — of  peo- 
ple across  America  this  year,  performing 
for  them  and  talking  with  them  in  their 
clulxs,  churches,  schools,  union  and 
grange  halls,  college  classrooms,  and 
neighborhood  firehouses.  She  and  her  as- 
sociates are  visiting  with  the  97  percent 
of  the  American  public  which  does  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  per- 
forming arts  concert  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  because  of  the  criti- 
cal support  the  affiliate  artists  program 
once  received  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  section  of  the  National 
Foundation,  and  because  the  Endowment 
contributed  cooperation  in  establishing 
the  program,  that  I  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  Endowrment.  A  Federal  arts  agency 
which  has  enough  sense  to  understand 
that  opera  houses  and  firehouses  can  use 
each  other  is  an  agency  I  like. 

The  support  of  the  affiliate  artists 
program  by  the  National  Endowment 
shows  that  their  intent  is  to  recognize 
the  right  and  privilege  of  all  Americans 
to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  arts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  referred  to  the 
program  of  the  affiliate  artists  which 
originated  In  the  First  District  of  Wis- 
consin. I  would  like  to  explain  the  de- 
velopments behind  this  marvelous  pro- 
gram. 

The  individual  initiative  of  two  Pres- 
byterian clergymen  and  a  young  Ohio 
farmer,  the  entrepreneurial  courage  of 
Miller  Upton,  president  of  Beloit  College, 
and  the  early  sustenance  given  by  the 
citizens  of  Beloit,  made  what  was  but  a 
dream  5  years  ago  into  what  must  be  de- 
scribed today  as  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant arts  organizations  in  the  United 
States. 

The  program's  beginning  In  Beloit  set 
its  continuing  character.  A  concert  by  a 


yoimg  performer,  Mr.  Edward  Warner, 
was  snowed  out  in  a  March  blizzard.  In- 
stead of  a  star's  pout,  this  young  man 
not  only  performed  for  the  30  people  who 
made  the  concert,  he  left  the  rostrum  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  came 
down  front  and  talked  with  his  audience. 
He  told  atMut  himself,  spoke  of  his  art 
and  described  its  relation  to  and  mean- 
ing for  other  lives.  This  was  the  first  of 
what  is  now  called  sui  "enformance."  a 
performer  with  people,  giving  what  the 
academy  knows  as  a  lecture-demonstra- 
tion, what  children  and  parents  know  as 
a  "show-and-tell."  Next  year  there  will 
be  as  many  as  60  {iffiliate  artists  visiting 
with  citizens  across  the  coimtry  in  the 
manner  as  Mr.  Warner  did  a  few  years 
ago. 

Specifically,  an  affiliate  artist  is  a 
young  professional  performer  employed, 
and  I  repeat  the  word  "employed,"  to 
build  new  audiences  for  America's  per- 
forming artists.  He  does  this,  as  I  m«i- 
tioned.  by  going  to  the  people  where  they 
already  exist  as  audiences.  It  is  a  sad  fact 
that  very  few  can  go  to  the  concert  halls. 
But  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  ready- 
made  audiences  exist  outside  of  the  con- 
cert halls  in  the  schools,  clubs,  churches, 
and  colleges.  And  it  is  an  exciting  fact 
that  those  who  cannot  drive  to  smother 
city  to  a  recital  can  and  wiD  drive  to  a 
flrehouse  for  an  affiliate  artist  "in- 
former." 

An  affiliate  artist  is  an  employee. 
Sponsored  by  a  corporation,  a  founda- 
tion, a  church,  or  a  group  of  individuals, 
the  affiUate  artist  is  an  employee  of  one 
of  the  few  full-time  employment  sys- 
tems for  American  performers.  The  per- 
former is  presented  in  a  community  by 
a  local  institution.  He  is  in  that  com- 
munity or  its  region  for  56  days  a  year 
for  3  years.  He  in  truth  becomes  a  part 
of  the  community.  His  sponsor  pays 
$8,000,  $6,500.  including  insurance, 
taxes,  and  so  forth,  of  which  goes  to  the 
artist  in  monthly  increments,  and 
$1,500  of  which  goes  to  the  artist  in 
escrow  for  travel. 

There  are  affiliate  artists  found  in 
such  diverse  places  as  the  Los  Angeles 
Arts  Center,  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Seattle  Opera  Association. 

The  presenting  institutions,  which  are 
primarily  colleges,  universities,  and  art 
organizatioris,  pay  Affiliate  Artists,  Inc., 
a  nonprofit  tax-exempt.  Wisconsin  cor- 
poration, $2,000  a  year.  Listen  to  the 
groups  who  have  joined  in  partnership 
to  make  this  unique  program  available 
to  the  American  people:  in  addition  to 
the  entrepreneurial  investment  of  Beloit 
College  and  the  citizens  of  Beloit,  spon- 
sorship from  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  America,  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey,  with  major  grants 
from  the  Danforth  Foundation,  the  Paul 
Bnmey  Foundation,  the  Martha  Baird 
Rockefeller  Fund,  the  Kettering  Family 
Fund,  the  Johnson  and  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. And.  of  course,  the  National 
Poimdation  for  the  Arts. 

In  1968,  a  critically  needed  grant  of 
$50,000  for  administration  and  develop- 
ment was  made  by  the  National  Poimda- 
tion for  the  Arts.  In  the  current  year,  a 
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matching  grant  in  cooperatioh  with 
Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  has  meant 
the  joint  sponsorship  of  16  afi^ia  e  artist 
appointments.  j 

The  National  Endowment  responded 
to  initiative  and  achievement  already 
demonstrated.  It  became  a  partiier  with 
the  program  and,  most  imporUintly,  a 
partner  that  did  not  dictate  terms,  or 
exercise  control,  nor  stipulate  appoint- 
ments. They  required  only  acccuntable 
stewardship  of  the  funds  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  character  of  the  orga- 
iiization  in  bringing  performers  iind  the 
people  together. 

Affiliate  artists  now  have  over  500  ar- 
tists on  file — singers,  dancers,  actors, 
and  instrumentalists.  More  them  300 
colleges,  univeristies,  art  organizations, 
and  towns  have  requested  affiliate 
artists  appointments.  There  a-e  now 
conversations  going  on  with  l»0  ma- 
jor corporations  and  company  foun- 
dations for  sponsorship  of  appointments. 
It  could  well  be  that  in  4  to  6  years 
America's  performing  arts  wi4  reach 
the  people  because  of  a  program  that 
brought  300  performers  smd  the  Ameri- 
can people  together. 

I  believe  it.  Last  September,  3i  i  of  the 
affiliate  artists  went  to  the  city  a  f  Beloit 
where  the  program  originated  far  a  3- 
day  training  conference  and  a  1 -night 
"thank  you"  festival  for  the  conimunity 
and  the  college.  Citizens  and  cojllegians 
numbering  8,500.  the  largest  gathering  to 
take  place  in  Beloit.  attended  that  festi- 
val night  in  response  to  the  30  p  jrf orm- 
ers  who  had  been  with  them  for  4  days. 
This  year,  the  festival  will  be  u  2-day 
event,  will  start  its  reputation  as  an 
annual  event  supporting  the  loi^e  that 
the  American  people  have  of  tie  per- 
forming arts. 

Art  has  a  power  that  politics,  e  conom- 
ics,  ideologies  know  of — a  power  to 
heal  by  allowing  people  to  celebnte  and 
enjoy  The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  m  supporting  such  program  s  as  the 
Affiliate  Artists,  Inc.,  has  in  tun  justi- 
fied our  support. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  closing  if  I  did  not 
state  an  objection  that  people,  and  I, 
have  to  the  program,  and  one  vhich  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  cercome 
tomorrow.  At  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  finish  35  hospitals 
In  this  country,  and  when  it  does  not 
spend  enough  money  for  sewer  tr(  atment 
plants,  and  at  a  time  when  inflition  is 
rampant  as  a  result  of  increased  Federal 
expenditures,  there  is  the  strong  pos- 
sibility that  the  proposed  $40  million  in 
expenditures  will  prevent  the  program 
from  being  enacted. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  National  Endowment  is  a  good  pro- 
gram and  deserves  our  support  But  I 
hope  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  reduce 
the  expenditures  to  a  level  at  v  hich  it 
has  operated  in  the  past.  I  strorgly  be- 
lieve that  the  program  is  too  nicessary 
to  jeopardize  by  Federal  funding  at  a 
level  which  may  be  prohibitive  at  this 
time.  I  plan  to  support  the  progr  im  and 
will  vote  for  it  in  its  proposed  undlng 
level.  But  I  hope  that  the  level  will  be 
reduced  in  order  that  others  will  be  able 
to  support  the  program  and  continue  the 
successes  which  the  National  Endowment 
has  shown  in  the  past. 


RESULTS  OF  A  POLL  IN  THE   18TH 
DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  results  of  a  recently  conducted 
poll  in  the  18th  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois.  To  date,  nearly  18,000  re- 
sponses have  been  computerized  with  the 
result  that  the  majority  of  those  citizens 
polled  overwhelmingly  support  President 
Nixon's  move  into  Cambodia  to  clear 
out  enemy  sanctuaries. 

The  Cambodian  operation  drew  an  81- 
percent  favorable  response.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  those  Illinoisans  polled  sup- 
ported the  President's  plan  for  ending 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Two  questions  directly  relating  to 
America's  young  people  showed  a  de- 
cided sentiment  in  favor  of  eliminating 
college  draft  deferments  and  against 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  Of  par- 
ticular note  is  the  fact  that  over  55  per- 
cent of  those  persons  in  the  lower  age 
bracket  of  20-35  are  also  opposed  to 
lowering  the  age  to  18.  The  percentage 
becomes  progressively  higher  for  those 
in  the  older  age  groups. 

Although  the  18th  District  of  Illinois 
is  basically  conservative,  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  its  citizens  polled  feel  that  wage, 
price,  and  credit  controls  should  be  im- 
posed as  a  means  for  combating  infla- 
tion. This  indicates  vividly  to  me  that 
the  inflation  issue  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance on  the  domestic  front. 

We  in  Congress  have  certainly  got  to 
be  doing  a  better  job  of  holding  down 
Federal  spending  as  our  contribution  to 
this  effort.  Over  the  last  several  days  the 
actions  of  the  majority  have  certainly 
not  been  directed  toward  this  goal. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  vsist 
majority  of  the  responses  from  my  dis- 
trict are  in  support  of  the  proposal  which 
I  introduced  in  1966  to  tie  future  social 
security  benefits  to  the  cost  of  living 
index.  This  proposition,  as  you  recall, 
was  Incorporated  in  the  recently  passed 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

On  the  issue  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment subsidizing  incomes,  the  vote  was 
55  percent  against  such  a  move  and  37 
percent  in  favor.  On  the  specific  ques- 
tion of  whether  Americans  fully  under- 
stand President  Nixon's  welfare  reform 
proposal,  it  is  quite  obvious  they  do  not 
understand  it,  as  indicated  by  their  nega- 
tive vote  of  over  77  percent.  While  I 
had  intended  to  support  the  original  pro- 
posal which  was  designed  to  get  persons 
off  the  welfare  rolls  and  onto  the  work 
rolls.  I  was  very  distressed  to  see  the 
legislation  so  emasculated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  no  accounting 
for  free  food  stamps,  subsidized  rental 
payments  and  all  the  other  things,  that 
I  was  forced  to  oppose  it  In  the  final 
analysis.  At  present,  it  looks  like  the  bill 
will  die  in  the  Senate  because  of  the 
many  fears  that  have  been  raised. 

On  the  farm  front,  taking  Into  ac- 
count only  those  returns  received  from 
Identified  farmers.  I  find  63.1  percent 
opposed  to  the  present  farm  program, 
with  31.6  percent  in  favor  and  5.4  per- 


cent undecided.  On  the  question  of  a  5- 
year  phaseout  of  Federal  agriculture 
support  programs,  I  find  a  much  nar- 
rower margin,  with  only  52  percent  for 
such  a  phaseout,  and  41  percent  opposed. 
With  the  current  agriculture  act  expir- 
ing at  the  end  of  this  year.  Congress 
will  have  to  enact  new  legislation  some- 
time before  the  end  of  the  current  ses- 
sion, and  it  is  obvious  from  the  responses 
I  have  had  thus  far  that  the  agricul- 
tural community  wants  some  changes 
made. 

Finally,  It  would  appear  that  my  con- 
stituents are  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  I  introduced 
several  years  ago  calling  for  the  reap- 
pointment and  reconfirmation  of  all  Fed- 
eral judges  every  10  or  15  years,  with  a 
whopping  85.4  percent  in  favor  and  only 
9.2  percent  against. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  composite 
results  of  the  questionnaire  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

(In   percent] 

1.  Do  you  think  President  Nixon  has 
charted  a  good  course  for  ending  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam? 

Tes 76.5 

No 18.1 

No  response 6.4 

2.  Do  you  specifically  favor  the  President's 
decision  to  wipe  out  the  enemy  sanctuaries 
in  Cambodia? 

Yes 81.6 

No - 13.2 

No  response 5.2 

3.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  draft  de- 
ferments for  college  students? 

Yes  30.8 

No 63.3 

No  response 5.9 

4.  Should  wage,  price  and  credit  controls 
be  imposed  acroes  the  board  to  stop  Inflation? 

Yes 59.7 

No 30.9 

No  response 9.5 

5.  Should  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to  18? 

Yes  26.7 

No 69.0 

No  response 4.8 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  automatic  increase  or 
decrease  of  social  security  benefits  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  consumer  price  index? 

Yes  - 67.9 

No  .-- 25.1 

No  response 7.0 

7.  Do  you  thlrUc  the  Federal  Government 
should  subsidize  families  where  the  wages  of 
fathers  working  full-time  are  below  the  pov- 
erty level? 

Yes 37.1 

No 55.0 

No  response 8.0 

8.  Do  you  feel  you  fully  understand  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposal  for  welfare  reform? 

Yes 16.0 

No 77.4 

No  response 6.  6 

9.  Should  present  farm  programs  be  con- 
tinued as  they  are? 

Yes 18.7 

No 65.4 

No  response 16.  0 

10.  Would  you  favor  a  five-year  phase-out 
of  Federal  agriculture  support  programs? 

Yee _ 61.9 

No 22.2 

No  response 16.9 
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11.  Do  you  think  that  all  Federal  Judges  What  Is  vital,  however,  Is  that  the  Hoxiae  in  the  reception  station  up  and  to  gradua- 
now  receiving  lifetime  appointments  should  give  some  assurance  to  the  American  people  tlon,  I  have  spent  considerable  time  Inter- 
be  limited  to  a  10  or  16-year  term  that  would  now  that  the  seniority  system  will  be  viewing  and  counseUng  thU  man.  He  entered 
require  reappointment  and  reconfirmation  at  changed.  It  is  not  enough  for  Members  to  tell  the  army  finally  after  trying  unsuccessfully 
the  end  of  that  term?  the  people  that  committees  are  considering  to  enlist  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  His  mental 
Y,g                                                                   85  4  tbe  issue  and  that  a  decision  will  be  made  category   was   the   block   In    his  earlier   at- 

jjQ     92  after  November.  tempts.  As  you  can  see  by  his  records,  thU 

No  resDonse  5  4         The  public  has  an  interest  In  this,  too.  It  man  barely  passed  aU  phases  of  basic  traln- 

^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  Members  stand.  The  ing.  It  took  considerable  effort  on  the  part 

~~^^^^"^^  issue  of  seniority  is  too  important  to  be  re-  of   all   my   field    cadre   to   bring   this   man 

SENIORITY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  garded  as  solely  an  internal  party  matter.  through. 

tjirDTJTrcTTMTaTr^rTrc  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  here  is  that 

REPRESENTATIVES  ^^^^^^_  ^^^  ^  ^g^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^   j^  probably  the 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  SP4C     W.    ROBERT    FRIZZELL:     AN  most  respectful  and   courteous   member   of 

previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle-  UNHERALDED  MILITARY  SUCCESS  ^^^  cycle.  He  fully  realized  his  falUngs  and 

man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec-         STORY  inadequacies,    and    <=°°"«"'^»y ,  "i^'*^  „^ 

r.r,r>\^t.A  fr^y  1 1\  r«4TMifo<!  kj i '-'iv  undcrstAnd    and    learn.    He    studied    many 

Mr    RFIJSS    Mr    Sneaker    Coneress-  <Mr.    CLEVELAND    asked    and    was  hours  on  his  own  and  practiced  aU  of  the 

Mr.   KtUt>S).   Mr.   speaKer,   congress  :„__  nprmlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  performance     requirements     every     possible 

man  Charles  Vanik  and  I  intend  to  offer  f  ''thl.  Sf  in  tJfe  RECORD^d  to  in-  chance.  He  volunteered  many  times  to  act  as 

an  amendment  to  the  upcoming  Legisla-  ^f  ^^.J^fJ^J^c^^ottfr^      ana  to  m  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^bat  he  would  have  more  on 

tive  Reorganization  Act  which,  if  passed.  *''"°®  It  ^„t^t1ttV  «     o^  t-,  <«  ,«  ^he  spot  corrections  and  be  able  to  perform 

would  put  the  House  on  record  in  favor        Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  speaker,  m  re-  ^ii  hu  requirements. 

of  a  change  in  the  seniority  system.  Our  cent  years,  it  has  become  fashionable  in        ^t  ^^^  ^^  ,„  the  target  of  many  laughs 

amendment  would  modify  the  Rules  of  some  circles  to  criticize,  deride,  and  heap  and  ridicules  on  the  part  of  trainees  and 

H^  Ho??se  to  nroSd?  exDUcitlv  that  the  scom  upon  our  Armed  Forces.  These  crit-  cadre  alike.  But  after  both  parties  realized 

5li?mfn  o^  S'ltanSnf  coSmit?el  ics^  1-k  for  opportunities  to  find  fault  h^^ou«.«^  and  mtent,  ^ey^ot  nmy 

"need  not  be  the  member  with  the  long-  with  th^  SSSn'anHuSaucSicT  SSf  anTsp'em  TSt  T  t^eirT^  '^e 

est  consecutive  service  on  the  commit-  what  an  inhuman  and  bureaucratic  to-  ^^    j  ^  ^  through  many 

tee."  stitution  it  is.  These  attacks  and  ensuing  „^,^^  ^ut  as  a  DrUi  Sgt.,  I  feel  that  the 

The  Rules  of  the  House  are  now  silent  controversy   are   given   full    and   oiten  greatest  satisfaction  I  have  experienced  was 

on  the  matter  of  seniority  Our  amend-  sympathetic  coverage  by  much  of  the  this  man's  successful  completion  of  basic 

mpnt  wniilrt  hrpiik  thi«;  silence   and  indl-  national  news  media.  training.  He  is  very  slow  to  grasp  things,  does 

"ate't^^hl'ScSi^pS  k^  to^he       Regrettably,  too  little  is  said  of  the  good  ^^^^^^  "^-X'^u^^i^r^t^o^^ 

informal    Democratic    and    Republican  deeds  and  human  success  ston^  found  XJf  this^sS^^atVde  mSS^uTiSft 

committees  now  considering  reforms  to  among  our  Nation's  defenders.  Contrary  »ij  ^L^i^am^s^ethCm  bif^^rt?- 

the    seniority    system    that    the    House  to  the  statements  of  Americas  Profes-  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^j  j^j^g  ^  g^^ 

stands  ready  to  modify  the  way  it  selects  sional  critics,  our  professional  soldiers  goldier  seriously,  something  today  that  U 

its  committee  chairmen.  are  domg  their  best  to  defend  our  coun-  taken  lightly.  Also  his  realization  that  he 

I  include  a  statement  explaining  our  try  against  its  enemies.  These  men  are  belongs   to   something   that  requires   hard 

proposed  amendment  at  this  potot  m  the  motivated  by  patriotism  of  the  highest  work  and  ^"Uning  has  given  him  <*u»e^ 

oppnnn.  order  to  commit  their  lives  to  service  to  keep  learning  and  trying  to  improve  himself, 

r  ^  ^  .  America.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  In  The  most  prized  possession  he  owns  or  has 

Statement    of    Congressmen     Charles    A.  fr     »         jt,         "^^^ ♦v,„*  i»,  „H/<itir.n  ever  cxwned.  is  his  Army  uniform.  On  those 

Vanik  and  Henry  Reuss  on  SENioRrrr  in  the  Armed  Forces  know,  that  in  addition  ^.  ^  j^^i^^nded  this  man  for  promotion 

THE  House  of  Represent.\tives,  June  27,  to   the  hardships,   there   are  many   re-  ^  ^^^    which  he  received.  I  am  sure  with 

1970  warding  experiences  to  be  founc  in  the  proper  supervision  and  some  understanding. 

We   believe   the   time   has   come   for   the  service.  you  will  be  equally  proud  of  this  man,  as  I, 

House  of  Representatives  to  declare  that  the  The  two  letters  which  follow  tell  a  very  and  all  of  the  company  are,  at  the  end  of  his 

threadbare    old    principle    of    seniority    for  touchtog,    human    success    story.    They  tour  of  duty  with  your  organization, 

picking  committee  chairmen  is  a  luxury  the  ^^  gf  a  man  who  realistically  faced  up  Sincerely. 

Nation  can  no  longer  afford.  Whichever  party  ^  j^^g   q^^  limitations  and  handicaps.  S.  Sgt.  Warrsn  D.  Rtes. 

ST^r^rf^n^  ^mC^  cha^^n^ w^'o  fnd,  with  fhe  help  of  friends  such  as  my  c;;;;oocook,  n.h.. 

represent  the  views  of  the  majority  party,  thoughtful  constituent  Alan  C.  Day.  and  ^p^,  ^9, 1970. 

and  of  whom  that  party  can  be  proud.  Length  mUCh  hard  WOrk  on  his  own  part,  SUC-  uj-^g  Congressman:  I  met  this  yoimg  man 

of  service   on   the  committee   Is  surely   an  cessf  ully     overcame     those     handicaps,  ten  years  ago  by  chance  and  I  took  an  Interest 

Important  consideration,  but   It  should  no  Sp4c.  W.  Robert   Frlzzell  did  not  have  in  him.  He  has  been  a  state  charge  all  his 

longer  be  the  sole  consideration.  the  world  handed  to  him,  like  so  many  life  with  no  parents  or  family,  withdrawn 

Accordingly,  when  the  Legislative  Re-  people  do  He  has  had  to  work  hard  for  and  somewhat  handicapped  due  to  his  back- 
organization  Act  of  1970  comes  before  the  j^j  success,  and  deserves  commendation  ground  but  basically  a  kind  good  person 
House  m  July,  we  Intend  to  oflTer  an  amend-  ,  ,  .  '  ^  iptt^Prs  show  Sereeant  '^'^  somehow  I  was  determined  to  help  him 
ment  adding  the  following  underlined  lan-  [P^  ^t.  As  tne  two  leiters  snow,  oergeani  ^  ^^^  ^^^^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^  j^^ 
guage  to  the  present  Rule  X  of  the  House  of  Rees  is  a  professional  soldier  who  Obvl-  ^^  ^^^j^^^  i,^,^^  snipped  out  to  Viet  Nam. 
Representatives:  OUSly  IS  interested  in  and  devoted  to  ms  j^^  which   I  am  sorry  to  see  him   go  over 

"At  the  commencement  of  each  Congress,  work.   The  sergeant  to  his  credit,  and  there  but  I  wanted  to  call  thU  man  to  your 

the  House  shall  elect  as  chairman  of  each  better  than  most  critics  of  the  military,  attention   and    also   am   enclosing   a   xerox 

standing   committee   one    of    the    Members  really   understands  human  nature.  My  copy  of  a  letter  his  drill  sergeant  gave  him 

thereof,  who  need  not  be  the  Member  tcith  constituent,  Alan  C.  Day,  by  his  aCtS  and  after  his  basic  training.  I  think  the  sergeant's 

tlie  longest  consecutive  service  on  the  Com-  „_  ^y,.  yc^nrrt   has  nut  tJipm  tn  shame  letter  should  be  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

mittee:  .  .  .  "  (Rule  X.  Section  3.  Rules  of  <>"  the  record.  ^ft?.»r,  fhf  Hn„ht^^  «»  We  read  every  day  about  how  bad  the  mlll- 

the   House  of  Representatives)  ^  these  times  when  the  doubters  re-  ^^  ^^    ^^  j  ^j^^^  everybody  should  have 

If  adopted,  this  would  be  an  advisory  man-  ceive  SO  much  attention,  we  would  do  we  1  ^  chance  to  read  this  sergeant's  letter  as  1 

date  from  the  whole  House  to  whichever  party  to  remember  men  like  Robert  Fnzzeil,  think  It  is  the  most  personal  and  touching 

is  in  the  majority  next  January  that  senior-  Sergeant  Rees,  and  Alan  C.  Day,  who  are  letter  I  have  read  in  a  long  time  and  the 

ity  Is  not  to  be  the  sole  determinant  In  the  defending  OUT  country  and  the  cause  of  sergeant  should  be  commended  as  he  is  truly 

selection   of  committee  chairmen.  It  leaves  freedom  against  aggression,  each  to  his  a  credit  to  the  military  and  should  restore 

it  to  each  party  to  determine  Its  own  method  q^j^  way.  one's  faith,  if  it  is  needed,  in  the  kind  of 

of   selection— for   example,    by   vote   of   the  The  letters  follow  leadership  we  have  in  our  armed  services, 

narty   caucus,   with    nominations   from   the  xue  leticia  luuuw.  sincerely. 

Speaker-elect  or  from  the  floor,  or  eac^i  com-  Fort  Dnc,  N J..  •  aulk  C.  Dat. 

mittee  could  select  Its  own   chairman.  The  "^"'V  •'•  ^*°'- 

posslbUltles  arc  many.  Pmst    Serobant:  This  letter  is  written  in  ' 

These  questions  can   aiirl   should   be  de-  reference  to  Pvt.  Prlzzel  and  conditions  that  r-wARTFR  RFRVirES 

elded  by  each    party,  drawing  on   the  up-  are  prevalent  to  this  mans  character  and  CHARTER  SERVICES 

coming  reports  of  the  Democratic  Committee  training.  It  is  meant  as  an  aid  to  you  ana  ^^^    FRIEDEL  asked  and  was  given 

on  Organization  headed  by  Representative  your  cadre  and  not  »f  ^^y/t'^^fi^^^  P'^^f"  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

Julia  Butler  Hansen  (D-Wash  )  and  the  Re-  erence  or     nfluence   in  his  relationship  to  t^  Record  and  to  toclude  ex- 

publlcan  Task  Force  on  Senlcrlty  headed  by  your  control.  POlnt  In  the  RECORD  and  to  tociuae  ex 

Representative  Barber  Conable    (R-N.Y).  I  have  been  his  field  first  since  his  arrival  traneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  PRIEDEL,  Mr.  Speaker  J  last  Mon- 
day, the  White  House  released  a  state- 
ment of  International  aviation  policy, 
carefully  formulated  on  the  aasis  of  a 
review  begun  12  months  ago  b  i^  a  distin- 
guished interagency  committee.  One  of 
the  major  points  in  this  statement  is  that 
for  the  first  time,  the  executive  branch 
has  officially  recognized  that,  a  :id  I  quote, 
"charter  services  are  a  mos ,  valuable 
component  of  the  international  air  trans- 
portation system,  and  they  she  uld  be  en- 
couraged." 

We  in  the  Congress  recognize  d  this  fact 
about  a  decade  ago  when  we  pa  ssed  legis- 
lation enabling  the  CAB  to  cerl  ificate  the 
U.S.  supplemental  air  carriers,  and  again 
in  1968  when  we  passed  legisUtion  per- 
mitting inclusive  tour  charteis,  so  this 
statement  merely  reaffirms  our  faith  in 
low  cost  air  transportation  vii  charters. 
There  is,  however,  a  cloud  on  tl  le  horizon 
in  the  form  of  Economic  Dra)  t  Regula- 
tion No.  183,  released  by  th(  CAB  on 
May  8.  This  regulation,  if  sulopted, 
would  substantially  restrict  the  availabil- 
ity of  charters  by  limiting  the  frequency 
of  charter  flights,  by  limiting  the  per- 
missible size  of  chartering  orgs  nizations. 
and  by  other  more  indirect  methods. 
Even  contemplating  such  pnposals  at 
this  time  flies  in  the  face  of  ;he  policy 
statement,  and  I  would  urge  tlie  CAB  to 
postpone  further  consideratloi  i  of  these 
regulators-  changes  until  Congress  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  review  ;he  policy 
statement  and  act  upon  it. 

The  policies  followed  by  tlie  United 
States  with  regard  to  international  air 
transportation  have  been  fixed  jy  a  study 
conducted  in  1963 — that  is,  tntil  Jime 
22 — when  the  White  House  relei  sed  a  new 
policy  statement  based  on  the  results  of 
a  study  begun  last  August.  ^  primary 
point  of  the  new  policy  is  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  take  an  affirmative  role  in  the 
development  of  charter  serviceii.  a  major 
change  from  the  1963  statement  which 
did  not  even  mention  charter;.  One  of 
the  ways  the  policy  statement  antici- 
pates that  this  can  be  done  L  through 
"additional  uniformity  and  s  mpliflca- 
tion  of  charter  rules."  These  rules  are. 
as  you  know,  promulgated  by  the  CAB 
and.  at  best,  they  are  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Nevertheless,  on  May  8,  the  CAB 
proposed  new  regulations  that  \ .ould  vir- 
tually strangle  the  charter  market  by 
such  measures  as  prohibiting  cl  larters  to 
any  organization  with  more  thjan  20,000 
members  and  controlling  the  requency 
of  charter  flights.  Rules  such  as  this 
would  never  appear  to  be  jus  ifled  but 
they  are  particularly  inappro  arlate  at 
this  time  because  they  directly  contra- 
dict a  newly  axmoimced  U.S.  policy.  I 
again  respectfully  suggest  that  the  CAB 
delay  any  further  consideratior  of  these 
and  similar  rule  proposals  untJ  both  it 
and  the  Congress  have  had  tim ;  to  eval- 
uate the  new  policy. 

Without  charters,  millions  of  U.S.  cit- 
izens would  be  unable  to  travi'l  by  air. 
Without  charters,  hundreds  of  t  lousands 
of  E>uropeans  would  never  see  t  lis  coun- 
try. Without  charters,  many  oi  the  air- 
lift needs  of  the  military  would  go  un- 
met. The  Congress  has  consist*  ntly  rec- 
ognized this,  and  we.  in  fact,  created  a 
class  of  air  carriers — the  U.S    supple- 


mentals — to  serve  as  charter  specialists. 
On  July  22,  our  views  were  reaffirmed 
by  the  White  House  which  announced  a 
new  U.S.  international  air  transporta- 
tion policy  encouraging  the  development 
of  charter  services  with  minimum  re- 
strictions and  giving  cliarter  services  by 
U.S.  carriers  the  full  protection  of  the 
U.S.  flag.  This  policy  is.  however,  under- 
cut by  proposed  regulations  announced 
by  the  CAB  last  May  in  EDR-183,  regu- 
lations wliich,  if  adopted,  would  limit 
the  frequency  of  charter  flights  and 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  most 
organizations,  and  thereby  most  people, 
to  qualify  for  charter  flights.  In  view  of 
the  new  policy,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  Presidential  request  that  this  new 
policy  pro\ide  guidance  to  all  branches 
of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  inter- 
national aviation  problems.  I  would  urge 
the  CAB  to  suspend  its  proposals  and 
to  examine,  in  concert  with  us,  the  new 
directions  in  wliich  this  policy  leads. 


BEHIND  THE  WHEEL  OF  EVERY 
50TH  CAR 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  year  I  have  inserted  into  the 
Record  a  number  of  articles  about  the 
appalling  slaughter  which  is  taking  place 
on  our  highways.  While  national  atten- 
tion and  interest  have  been  focused  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  highways  have 
become  a  battleground  far  more  deadly 
than  Vietnam.  It  seems  that  almost  daily 
indignant  speeches  are  given  and  indig- 
nant articles  are  written  about  the 
slaughter  in  Vietnam.  Yet  how  seldom  do 
we  hear  the  cries  of  indignation  about 
the  murder  and  mayhem  on  our  roads, 
streets,  and  highways? 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
June  25  began  a  10-part  series  on  high- 
way safety  with  an  article  on  drunken 
drivers,  and  the  estimated  28,000  people 
a  year  they  are  killing.  My  view  of  Amer- 
ica's reaction  to  the  horrible  death,  dis- 
flgurement,  and  destruction  of  resources 
on  our  streets,  is  well  summarized  by  a 
quote  from  the  article : 

since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  traffic 
accidents  have  lUUe<l  more  than  1.7  million 
people — more  than  the  cooablneo  death  toll 
or  all  military  personnel  In  every  major  war 
from  the  American  Revolution  to  Vietnam. 

I  commend  this  thought-provoking  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Behind  the  Wheel  of  Evekt  50th  Car 
(By  Guy  Halverson) 

Chicago. — It's  a  bad  one.  all  right,"  tbe 
giimfaced  police  officer  next  to  me  said  as 
we  skidded  to  a  stop  alongside  the  twisted 
automobile.  Chunks  of  Jagged  broken  glass 
lay  scattered  across  the  freeway.  "Ten  to  one 
says  liquor  was  a  factor."  he  shrugged.  "It 
usually  Is." 

Ahead  of  us  were  the  red  and  white  flash- 
ing lights  of  squad  cars  and  a  fire  truck, 
the  vehicles  silhouetted  starkly  against  the 
dark  Albuquerque  sky  Pour  men  In  white, 
carrying  a  large  respirator,  were  Jumping  from 
an  amb\ilance  and  running  down  a  steep 
hillside. 

For  Deputy  Chief  M.  Pred  Johnson,  a  35- 
year  veteran  of  the  Albuquerque.  N.M..  Police 
Department,  as  well  as  thu  reporter,  what  we 


witnessed  that  chill  April  night  at  the  Inter- 
change of  1-40  and  1-25  was  an  unforgettable 
and  heartbreaking  scene. 

The  driver  of  the  smashed  vehicle — In  his 
early  20'8 — had  been  observed  by  a  police 
spotter  hurtling  In  and  out  of  traffic  along 
the  crowded  New  Mexico  freeway  at  speeds 
approaching  100  miles  an  hour.  As  he  soiight 
to  maneuver  the  sharp  Interchange,  he  lost 
control,  Jumped  a  deep  ravine,  and  rolled 
onto  a  completely  new  section  of  freeway  In 
front  of  a  stream  of  cars  before  being  hurled 
through  a  side  door  and  down  an  embank- 
ment. 

Almost  miraculously,  no  other  cars  had  be- 
come Involved. 

LIQUOR  NEVER  MENTIONED 

Despite  Interviews  by  reporters  with  police 
and  relaUvee.  neither  of  the  next  day's  local 
newspaper  reports  mentioned  alcohol.  Yet 
the  grim  fact  was  that  the  young  driver — 
who  had  narrowly  missed  smashing  Into  other 
cars — had  been  drinking  heavily  prior  to  the 
accident.  Moreover,  he  had  been  driving  with- 
out a  valid  operator's  Ucense. 

That  gloomy,  wind-swept  night  In  Albu- 
querque could  hardly  be  called  unusual. 
Throughout  the  nation,  law-enforcement 
officials  could  recount  thousands  of  similar 
episodes — grim  records  of  single-  and  multi- 
ple-vehicle collisions. 

There  was  the  Texas  family  killed  In  a 
head-on  colUslon  with  a  drunk  driver  one 
Sunday  morning  In  1969.  And  the  Wisconsin 
mother  and  her  eight-year-old  son  killed  this 
year  In  front  of  their  home  when  they  were 
returning  from  a  concert.  And  the  three  peo- 
ple killed  In  Louisiana  not  so  long  ago  when 
a  pickup  truck  driven  by  a  problem  drinker 
crossed  a  dividing  line  and  smashed  Into 
them  head-on. 

The  United  States  is  In  the  midst  of  an 
undeclared — and  almost  unrecognized — war 
In  which  its  highways  have  been  turned  Into 
a  virtual  battleground.  Here  a  small  group 
of  social  and  problem  drinkers  are  yearly  kill- 
ing up  to  28.000  people,  causing  800.000  acci- 
dents, and  accounting  for  economic  losses 
conservatively  estimated  at  between  $7  and 
98  blUlon. 

Many  Insurance  companies  are  being 
forced  to  tighten  automobile  underwriting 
and  to  post  sizable  rate  Increases  because  of 
mounting  highway  losses  Involving  drinking 
drivers. 

"HIGHWAY  COMMANDOS"  IN  MILLIONS 

No  one  knows  how  many  of  these  "high- 
way commandos"  there  are.  But  they  number 
In  the  millions.  Allstate  Insurance  Company 
estimates  that  1  out  of  every  50  cars  coming 
at  you  on  the  highway  Is  driven  by  a  drunk 
driver.  One  prominent  police-science  expert 
more  conservatively  figures  one  out  of  every 
90  cars. 

Traditional  sanctions  are  not  halting  these 
highway  killers.  They  drive  with  or  without 
a  license,  despite  radio  and  TV  warnings, 
despite  fines  and  Jail  sentences. 

According  to  Dr  Robert  F.  Borkensteln. 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Forensic 
Studies  at  Indiana  University  and  a  leading 
expert  In  breath  testing,  there  is  virtually 
no  place  in  the  United  SUtes  where  drinking 
driving  Is  totally  prohibited. 

The  neon  parade  of  bars  and  package  stores 
along  the  nation's  highways  provides  cor- 
roboration that  auto-oriented  America — with 
its  85-90  million  drinkers — too  often  consid- 
ers the  bottle  and  the  throttle  acceptable 
companions. 

In  most  states.  Indeed,  statutory  defini- 
tions of  what  constitutes  "Intoxicated  driv- 
ing" remain  at  dangerously  liberal  levels. 

WRONG  WAT   ONTO  THE  FREEWAY 

Jan,  an  honor  student,  only  shortly  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Oklahc»na.  ac- 
cepted a  date  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  1967. 
Carefully  belted  Into  the  seats  of  her  com. 
panlon's  new.  low  sports  car.  the  two  young 
people  were  suddenly  struck  by  a  large  pickup 
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truck  coming  the  wrong  way  on  a  freeway 
exit.  Jan  was  killed. 

The  pickup  driver  was  drunk,  an  uncapped 
liquor  bottle  on  the  seat  beside  hUn.  He  had 
repeatedly  lost  his  driver's  license  and  was 
without  auto  Insurance. 

"I've  experienced  tragedy  many  times  in 
my  family,  but  this  was  surely  the  shock  of 
my  life,"  the  girl's  aunt,  who  had  raised  her 
from  a  child,  told  me.  "It  was  so  unneces- 
sary, so  senseless.  It  could  have  been  pre- 
vented." 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  traf- 
fic accidents  have  killed  more  than  1.7  mil- 
lion people — more  than  the  combined  death 
toll  of  all  military  personnel  In  every  major 
war  from  the  American  Revolution  to  Viet- 
nam. During  the  past  five  years  alone,  the 
highway  roster  Included  at  least  134,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  according  to  National 
Safety  Council  estimates. 

The  toll  continues.  About  150  people  a 
day. 

The  strong  correlation  between  highway 
deaths  and  liquor  has  never  really  been 
hidden  to  researchers.  "We  have  received  a 
communication  containing  the  history  of  25 
alcohol-related  accidents  occurring  to  auto- 
mobile wagons,"  an  article  In  the  1904  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Inebriety,  noted.  "Fifteen 
persons  occupying  these  wagons  were  killed 
outright,  five  more  died  two  days  later.  .  .  . 
Fourteen  persons  were  Injured,  some  seri- 
ously. A  careful  Inquiry  showed  that  In  19 
of  these  accidents,  the  drivers  had  used 
spirits  within  an  hour  or  more  of  the  dis- 
aster. .  .  ." 

ESTIMATES    VARY    WIDELY 

Back  In  1946  the  National  Safety  Council 
estimated  that  drunk  drivers  triggered  about 
18  percent  of  all  fatal  accidents.  Today,  In 
1970.  one  out  of  every  two  highway  deaths  Is 
attributed  to  liquor.  That  astonishing  figure 
may  well  even  be  higher.  Some  authorities. 
In  fact,  fear  that  It  may  be  as  high  as  70 
percent  of  all  fatalities. 

One  recent  study  undertaken  by  the  State 
Laboratory  of  Hygiene  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin's  Department  of  Preventive  Med- 
icine suggests  that  almost  two-thirds  of 
Wisconsin  drivers  killed  In  traffic  accidents 
were  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol  at  the 
time.  Equally  as  ominous,  the  report  (based 
on  blood  samples  taken  from  507  drivers 
killed  between  February,  1968,  and  May. 
1969)  Indicates  that  alcohol  Is  a  factor  In 
56  percent  of  all  fatal  accidents  Involving 
young  people  under  18. 

Many  law-enforcement  departments,  more- 
over, such  as  the  State  of  Washington  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles,  have  clearly 
established  that  there  Is  a  high  correlation 
between  Individuals  who  drive  while  drink- 
ing and  those  who  use  drugs. 

"We're  deeply  concerned  about  the  role 
of  the  drinking  driver,"  says  Wlllard  Howell, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Alcohol  Countermeas- 
ures  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Mr.  Howell's  anguish  Is  widely  shared 
among  safety  experts.  Ronald  H.  Parsons, 
stocky  Sheriff  of  Kent  County,  Mich,  (en- 
compassing Grand  Rapids)  told  me  he 
thought  alcohol  was  probably  a  factor  In 
between  50  and  60  percent  of  all  fatalities 
handled  by  his  department. 

PICTURE     "bleak     and     DISMAL" 

In  New  Orleans,  where  the  1969  death  toll 
of  108  fatalities  was  the  highest  since  1929. 
Dudley  Andry.  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
New  Orleans  Safety  Council,  admits  being 
depressed  by  the  constantly  splrallng  statis- 
tics. "The  picture  here  Is  bleak  and  dismal." 
he  said  one  day  In  late  March  of  this  year. 
On  the  small  table  In  front  of  him  was  a 
chronological  rundown  of  fatalities  In  New 
Orleans  for  the  past  year. 

The  hefty  volume  resembled  a  telephone 
directory  In  size. 

"Look  at  them,"  be  said  quietly,  deep  an- 
guish mirrored  on  his  face. 


"January,  1969,  a  white  male  doctor,  8:15 
pxa..,  alcohol  blood  concentration  .10  per- 
cent." 

"22-year-old  woman,  alcohol  concentration, 
.12  percent." 

He  flipped  the  page. 

"White  male,  age  54.  killed  by  llquw." 

"How  do  we  stop  it?" 

How  do  we  stop  It? 

The  research  that  has  gone  into  this  10- 
part  series  Indicates  that  It  Is  not  being 
stopped  largely  because  the  American  public 
remains  puzzUngly  apathetic.  That  apathy 
Is  apparent  at  every  level  of  society. 

Despite  an  imaginative  918  mUIlon  pro- 
gram under  way  at  the  Department  of  Trans- 
lunation  (to  be  discussed  In  a  subsequent 
allele) .  there  is  virtually  no  long-range, 
coordinated  federal  and  state  program  to  deal 
with  the  drunk  driver.  leadership  from 
Washington  Is  desperately  lacking. 

LOCAL   PROBLEMS   ABOUND 

Despite  two  landmark  laws — the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 — Con- 
gress continues  to  spend  little  for  highway 
safety. 

Indeed,  whUe  Congress  authorized  some 
9267  million  for  the  first  three  years  of  tbe 
National  Safety  Act,  only  $92  million  has 
been  released  for  obligation,  according  to  the 
National  Safety  Council.  At  least  40  safety 
bills  have  been  passed  in  the  last  few  years, 
but  none  of  them  has  received  adequate 
financing. 

State  and  local  community  programs  fare 
no  better.  The  liquor  Industry  In  many  states 
Is  quietly  sabotaging  legislative  efforts  to  en- 
act legislation  aimed  at  drunken  drivers.  In 
over  two  dozen  states  It's  pKisslble  to  renew 
drivers'  licenses  by  mall.  The%afety  council 
of  one  major  Southern  town  of  over  3(X),(XX) 
people  is  operating  on  a  shoestring  budget 
out  of  an  office  that  reminds  one  of  the  dreary 
setting  for  a  1940's  private  detective  film. 
The  punitive  legal  approach  In  most  com- 
munities Is  strictly  out  of  the  1940's,  too. 
Fines  and  license  revocations  seldom  deter 
problem  drinkers,  who  desperately  need  clin- 
ical or  therapeutic  aid. 

Paradoxically,  courts  and  Juries  are  loath 
to  convict  known  drunk  drivers,  even  when 
the  evidence  Is  overwhelming.  One  magis- 
trate north  of  Seattle  often  deliberately  de- 
fers findings  on  drunk-driver  cases  so  that 
a  lesser  charge  can  be  given.  (This  practice 
has  triggered  the  ire  of  the  Washington  State 
Patrol.) 

Out  of  one  group  of  1,000  drivers  In  Cali- 
fornia who  killed  someone  while  driving  un- 
der the  Influence  of  liquor,  only  one-fourth 
receive  felony  convictions  for  drunk  driving. 
Less  than  5  percent  ever  went  to  Jail. 

Last  year  a  Midland.  Mich.,  woman,  whose 
car  was  hit  by  a  drunken  driver  while  driv- 
ing along  an  Interstate  highway,  found  on 
checking  state  records  that  he  had  garnered 
flve  previous  convictions  for  drunk  driving 
and  had  rung  up  an  extra  15  points  against 
his  record  within  a  two-year  period.  At  his 
last  trial — the  one  involving  tbe  Midland 
woman — the  Judge  fined  the  drunken  driver 
only  930,  plus  970  court  costs  and  suBi>ended 
bis  license  for  90  days,  the  woman  told  me. 
(The  license  suspension  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  one  year  by  the  Michigan  Secretary 
of  State.) 

State  motor  vehicle  licensing  record  sys- 
tems are  too  often  tangled  monstrosities. 
Recordings  of  sentences,  fines,  and  license 
revocations  are  either  not  entered  at  all.  en- 
tered erroneously,  or  disappear  through  pe- 
culiar circumstances  at  a  later  time.  Indeed. 
the  lack  of  effective  coordination  within  and 
between  the  records  people  of  the  different 
sUtee  Is  matched  only  by  the  deep-seat«d 
rivalries  and  lack  of  coordination  between 
many  of  the  highway  safety  specialists  and 
alcohollsm-teratment  experts  themselves. 


"nonrecord"  clbabs  EXKCUnVX 

Several  years  ago  a  highly  respected,  920,- 
000-a-year  Midwest  executive  with  a  well- 
known  corporation  ran  his  rented  car  off  a 
30-foot  enbankment  on  a  California  express- 
way. He  was  arrested  and  booked  for  driving 
whUe  intoxicated.  He  engaged  a  lawyer  at  an 
extremely  high  fee.  The  lawyer  had  the  case 
delayed  until  such  time  as  It  would  be 
cleared  from  the  docket.  Within  three 
months  the  whole  episode  had  been  forgotten 
with  no  record  of  tbe  accident. 

This  reporter's  research  indicates  there 
are  thousands  of  "nonrecords." 

Law-enforcement  departments — too  often 
understrengthened,  underpaid,  overworked — 
frankly  concede  that  they  find  less  and  lees 
time  to  deal  with  highway  safety,  especially 
now  that  "rising  crime"  is  so  firmly  etched 
in  the  public  consciousness  (even  though 
serious  crime  statistics  lag  far  behind  motor- 
vehicle  accident  statistics). 

In  one  major  Texas  city  I  spent  an  eve- 
ning "riding  shotgun"  with  an  officer  who 
admitted  that  in  over  a  year  of  patroUing  a 
beat  (In  the  area  of  heaviest  concentration 
of  bars  in  that  city)  he  bad  not  given  out 
one  ticket  for  drunk  driving.  He  was  no  ex- 
ception. I  found  that  true  almost  every- 
where I  went — Los  Angeles,  Dallas,  Chicago, 
Washington,  D.C. 

NO    NATIONAL    PROGRAM    EXISTS 

Most  experts  say  one  reason  the  drunk 
driver  Is  not  being  curbed  is  that  there  is  as 
yet  no  realistic  hard-headed  attack  on  alco- 
holism in  tbe  U.S..  such  as  has  been  the  case 
in  most  European  countries.  Until  the  deeper 
question  of  alcoholism  is  attacked,  new  po- 
lice equipment,  stlffer  court  sentences,  and 
millions  of  license  revocations  won't  really 
resolve  the  problem. 

The  Monitor  has  learned  through  a  De- 
partment of  TranspK>rtatlon  source  that  a 
confidential  special  task  force  report  on  high- 
way safety  prepared  for  the  President  has 
severely  criticized  the  entire  punitive  ap- 
proach in  dealing  with  the  drunk  drivers. 
This  Is  a  conclusion  shared  by  most  rehablU- 
tatlon  experts. 

Testimony  last  year  before  a  special  sub- 
committee on  alcoholism  and  narcotics, 
headed  up  by  Iowa  Sen.  Harold  Hughes  (him- 
self a  reformed  alcoholic),  clearly  indicated 
that  there  Is  no  comprehensive  federal  pro- 
gram in  this  area,  even  though  the  United 
States  now  leads  the  world  In  the  number  of 
alcoholics. 

The  entire  federal  expenditure  in  tbe  al- 
coholism treatment  area  Is  estimated  at  a 
minuscule  94  million  annually. 

Compare  that  94  million  to  the  estimated 
98.2  bllUon  in  tax  revenue  that  government  at 
all  levels — local,  state,  federal — collects  from 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Compare  that  94  million  to  the  97  to  98 
billion  in  economic  losses  caused  on  Ameri- 
can highways  annually  by  drinking  drivers. 

"NO    SAFETY    CONSTITUINCY" 

■There  Just  is  no  highway  safety  constitu- 
ency," laments  Howard  Pyle.  president  of  the 
National  Safety  CouncU.  Mr.  Pyle,  leaning 
back  In  a  chair  In  his  large  office  at  NSC  head- 
quarters m  Chicago,  recalls  that  in  his  four 
years  as  governor  of  Arizona,  back  in  tbe 
1950'8.  only  one  person  ever  bothered  to  come 
into  his  office  to  discuss  road  safety.  And 
until  the  recently  stepped-up  advertising 
campaign  against  drunk  drivers  by  the  coiin- 
cU  and  private  insurance  companies.  Mr. 
Pyle  doubts  that  the  situation  had  changed 
very  much. 

Mr.  Pyle  concedes  that  the  NSC  has  been 
trying  to  get  a  coordinated  national  attack 
against  drunk  drivers  under  way  for  "about 
three  years."  He  says,  "We  thought  we  would 
be  stronger  If  we  had  widespread  support. 
But  the  only  major  group  that  we've  been 
able  to  get  with  us  so  far  is  the  American 
Medical  Association. 
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Jxist  dont  like  the  privilege  abridged 
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MINE  SAFETY  LAW  NOT 
BEING  ENFORCED 

(Mr.  HECHT.FR  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneou^  mat 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgin  a.  Mr. 
Speaker,  6  months  ago  the  Feden  J  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  was  signed 
by  the  President.  The  safety  feat  ires  of 
the  new  law  became  effective  on  i  kpril  1 
1970.  Following  the  tragedy  at  Farming- 
ton.  W.  Va..  which  took  the  Uvei  of  78 
coal  miners,  the  Nation  demanded  ac- 
tion to  protect  those  who  dig  out  the 
coal  in  America's  most  hsizardoiu  occu- 
pation. A  new  public  policy  wai  given 
effect  in  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act. 

It  is  tragic  that  this  new  act  is  not 
being  enforced  in  a  proper  fashion  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  I  have  writ'  en  the 
folloviing  letter  to  the  President  to  un- 
derline serious  deficiencies  in  tie  en- 
forcement of  the  law : 

JrNE2a   1970. 
Hon  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  oj  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mk.  President:  Since  the  safety  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Hei  1th  and 
Safety  Act  went  Into  effect  on  April  1.  more 
coal  miners  have  been  killed  than  curing  a 
comparable  period  last  year.  It  Is  cl  sar  that 
these  deaths  are  the  result  of  a  fa  lure  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  enforce  ths  law. 

I  appeal  to  you  as  the  Chief  Ei  ecutlve. 
sharing  my  concern  for  law  and  orde  r.  to  see 
that  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  are 
enforced.  I  appeal  to  you  to  give  positive 
meaning  to  your  eloquent  support  of  coal 
mine  safety.  In  your  special  messagii  to  the 
Congress  on  March  4.  1969.  when  you  so 
well  stated:  "Acceptance  of  the  possibility  of 
death  In  the  mines  has  become  almost  as 
much  a  part  of  the  Job  as  the  tools  and  the 
tunnels.  The  time  has  come  to  replace  this 
fatalism  with  hope  by  substituting  ai  tlon  for 
wards.  Castrophes  In  the  coal  mines  are  not 
Inevitable.  They  can  be  prevented,  ind  they 
must  be  prevented." 

I  appeal  to  you  to  end  the  "benign  Neglect" 
which  has  apparently  gripped  thosejcharged 
with  enforcing  the  mine  safety  law.  rhe  coal 
miners  of  the  nation  are  once  again  trapped 
by  the  system,  as  the  goal  of  product  Ion  out- 
weighs protection.  The  one  agency  charged 
with  protecting  the  public  Interest  has  lost 
Its  backbone,  its  will,  and  even  brushes  aside 
its  express  authority  granted  by  Congress  to 
protect  thoee  human  beings  who  labor  In  the 
coal  pits  of  the  nation. 

Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  the 
law  which  Congress  passed  and  you  a  igned  on 
December  30.  19«9,  is  the  requirement  for  one 
spot  inspection  per  week  of  coal  mini  s  with  a 
history  of  hazardous  conditions.  This  provi- 
sion covers  some  200  mines  througliout  the 
nation,  but  Instead  of  200  inspections  per 
week  since  the  safety  provisions  be:ame  ef- 
fective, there  have  been  an  average  o)  scarcely 
20  per  week.  Coal  miners  have  gone  to  their 
deaths  In  many  uninspected  mines.  The  rec- 
ord of  injuries  is  mounting. 

As  a  Representative  of  one  of  thj  Isu^est 
coal-producing  counties  In  the  natJi  m,  I  can 
report  to  you  that  the  coal  miners  in  my  area 
are  angry,  restless  and  bitter  over  th  s  benign 
neglect.  Their  hopes  were  raised  i  fter  the 
Parmlngton  disaster   of  November   20.   1968, 


when  a  shocked  nation  demanded  that  posi- 
tive steps  must  be  taken  to  protect  those 
working  In  the  nilnes.  The  Congress  acted, 
and  declared  as  national  public  policy  that 
■the  first  priority  and  concern  of  all  In  the 
coal  mining  industry  must  be  the  health  and 
safety  of  its  most  precious  resource — the 
miner." 

Please,  Mr.  President,  dont  let  this  danger- 
ous situation  get  completely  out  of  hand. 
The  rumblings  of  revolt  In  the  coal  fields  are 
real.  Right  now  the  coal  industry  is  mount- 
ing heavy  pressure  to  revise  and  weaken  the 
law  In  order  to  put  even  greater  emphasis  on 
production  rather  than  protection.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  has  adopted  a  posture  of  com- 
plete neutrality,  bending  to  the  pressure  for 
production  Instead  of  aggressively  moving  to 
enforce  the  law  and  protect  the  miners  who 
have  little  voice. 

In  this  crisis.  It  U  my  feeUng  that  only 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can  effec- 
tively step  In  and  Insist  that  the  law  be 
enforced  for  the  protection  of  the  coal  mi- 
ners of  the  nation.  When  you  signed  the 
Federal  Ooal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  on 
December  30,  1969,  you  stated:  "It  repre- 
sents a  crucially  needed  step  forward  in  the 
protecUon  of  America's  ooal  miners."  Nearly 
150,000  coal  miners  throughout  the  nation 
eagerly  await  your  decision. 
Sincerely, 

Ken  Hechleh. 


WE  HAVE  CHOSEN  THE  WAY  OP 
ATHENS 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  ana  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  an  honor  for  me  to  be 
present  last  Saturday  afternoon,  June 
27  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  McGhee 
Hall  residentisQ  unit  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  River  at  the  Green  Acres  Center 
for  the  MentaUy  Retarded.  The  hall  is 
named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  O.  W.  'Sadie" 
McGhee,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Green  Acres,  who  has  worked 
many  long  hours  to  make  this  dream 
come  true. 

The  main  speaker  on  the  program  was 
West  Virginia's  mental  health  director. 
Dr.  Mildred  Mitchell-Bateman.  She  very 
aptly  pointed  out  that  in  choosing  the 
"way  of  Athens,"  we  like  the  Athenians 
have  considered  the  physical  body,  re- 
gardless of  its  handicaps,  as  "the  temple 
of  the  soul." 

The  dedication  of  McGhee  Hall  in  re- 
ality exemplifies  the  dedication  which 
manj'  devoted  f>eople  like  Sadie  McGhee 
have  shown.  These  loyal  individuals 
worked  closely  together  to  overcome  red 
tape,  frustration,  lack  of  funds  and 
countless  other  obstacles  so  that  they 
might  provide  the  highest  quality  of  care 
for  the  handicapped  of  the  area. 

The  list  of  hard-working  individuals 
and  organizations  who  worked  to  bring 
this  dream  to  reality  is  a  long  cne,  and  I 
will  not  attempt  to  name  all  of  those  who 
took  part.  But  we  should  not  overlook 
the  many  hours  of  free  time  donated  by 
Steelworkers  Local  No.  40,  the  Beverly 
Hills  Women's  Club,  the  Huntington 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Junior 
Women's  Club,  the  Pilot  Club,  the  Cabell 
County  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Cabell,  Mason,  and  Wayne  County 
Courts. 


In  addition  to  the  article  in  the  June  28 
issue  of  the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Herald- 
Advertiser  concerning  this  ceremony,  I 
would  also  like  to  include  an  item  which 
appeared  in  the  June  29  New  York  Times 
concerning  the  shortage  in  funds  for 
mental  health  centers.  This  Congress 
must  be  alert  to  the  serious  needs  in  this 
area. 

IProm    the   Huntington    (W.    Va.)    Herald- 
Examiner,  June  28,   1970] 
Green  Acres  Center  Dedicates  "McGhee 
Hall" 

"We  have  chosen  the  way  of  Athens,"  West 
Virginia  Mental  Health  Director  Mildred 
Mitchell-Bateman  declared  Saturday  as  she 
dedicated  the  new  McGhee  Hall  residential 
unit  at  the  Green  Acres  Center  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded  at  Lesage. 

Dr.  Bateman  explained  her  remark  by 
pointing  out  that  the  people  of  Sparta  "man- 
aged to  find  ways  of  doing  away  with  their 
handicapped  people."  On  the  other  hand, 
she  noted,  the  Athenians  considered  the 
physical  body,  regardless  of  Its  handicaps,  as 
the  temple  of  the  soul,  and  they  developed 
ways  to  care  for  their  handicapped.  Thus, 
she  said  "We  have  chosen  the  way  of  Athens 
In  developing  facilities  such  as  Green  Acres." 

A  crowd  of  nearly  200  turned  out  in 
threatening  weather  for  the  dedication  of 
the  new  unit,  named  In  honor  of  Mrs.  O.  W. 
McGhee.  chairman  of  the  Green  Acres  board 
of  directors  and  a  leader  In  the  development 
of  the  center. 

Mrs.  McGhee  declared,  "This  Is  the  most 
wonderful  day  of  my  lUe.  It's  like  going 
aownsialrs  on  Christmas  morning  and  find- 
ing on  the  Christmas  tree  the  gift  you've 
dreamed  of  having  for  so  many  years." 

While  visibly  touched  and  pleased  with 
the  new  McGhee  Hall,  Mrs.  McGhee  noted 
that  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  In 
the  development  of  Green  Acres.  "We  must 
have  the  wUl  to  set  out  bodly  on  this  ven- 
ture." she  said.  "This  U  only  the  first  step, 
the  first  chord  of  a  symphony." 

Dr.  Bateman  was  Introduced  by  Dr.  Allen 
Blumberg,  former  coordinator  for  the  West 
Virginia  Commission  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion and  another  of  the  key  figures  in  the 
establishment  of  Green  Acres.  The  Green 
Acres  board  voted  June  17  to  recognize  his 
contribution  to  the  program  by  naming  the 
new  administration  building  In  his  honor. 

Also  speaking  during  the  brief  ceremony 
was  David  H.  McGlnnls.  former  chairman  of 
the  Green  Acres  board,  who  stressed  that 
Green  Acres  was  a  community  effort,  point- 
ing out  the  many  organizations  and  Individ- 
uals In  the  area  which  have  made  the  cen- 
ter a  reality. 

Dr.  Bateman  too  stressed  the  role  of  the 
community.  "The  state  has  planned  well  and 
we  have  a  good  foundation  on  which  to 
build."  she  said,  noting  that  the  programs 
for  the  mentally  111  and  mentally  retarded 
will  proceed,  however,  "only  to  the  extent 
that  volunteers  such  as  those  who  have  built 
Green  Acres  make  these  plans  work." 

She  pointed  out  the  many  frustrations  and 
the  massive  amounts  of  work  that  go  Into 
the  development  of  such  facilities.  Holding 
her  hand  above  her  head,  she  remarked,  "I'll 
bet  If  we  assembled  all  the  papers  that  have 
gone  Into  developing  Green  Acres  alone,  the 
stack  would  be  this  high."  On  the  other 
hand,  she  said  "It's  all  worth  while.  It's  worth 
all  that  needs  to  be  done." 

Dr.  Blumberg  presented  her  with  a  serving 
tray  manufactured  by  the  Green  Acres  work- 
shop, commenting:  "You  can  us«?  this  for  the 
next  stack  of  papers  for  Green  Acres." 

The  center  currently  Is  ser^'lng  more  than 
90  mentally  retarded  children  and  young 
adults  In  several  programs  geared  to  their 
various  needs  and  capacities. 

The  Invocation  was  given  by  Rev.  B.  R. 
Klncald,  pastor  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  at 
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Lesage.  and  the  benediction  by  Rev.  E.  E. 
Prye,  pastor  of  the  Rock  of  Ages  Baptist 
Church  of  Guyandotte. 

The  Pilot  Club  of  Huntington  served  re- 
freshments during  the  open  house  following 
the  dedication  ceremonies. 

IProm  the  New  York  "Hmes,  June  29, 1970) 
SixTY-Two  Mental  Health  Centers.  Bpilt 

or  Expanded  WrrH  Federal  Approval,  Face 

Denial  of  Promised  P^nds 

(By  Sandra  Blakeslee) 

Citizens'  groups  Interested  In  mental 
health  in  100  communities  around  the  coun- 
try are  waiting  In  suspense  to  hear  from  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  next  few  days 
whether  years  of  painstaking  work  will  end 
in  disappointment. 

Each  community  has  either  Just  built  a 
new  neighborhood  mental  health  center  or 
has  made  plans  to  expand  an  existing  one. 
Each  has  had  Its  project  approved  for  staffing 
funds  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  Each  has  raised  the  necessary  match- 
ing local  money. 

But  interviews  with  local  and  Federal  of- 
ficials in  recent  days  have  disclosed  that 
only  38  of  the  projects  will  receive  the  prom- 
ised Federal  grants. 

The  62  others,  the  Oovemment  has  de- 
cided, will  be  left  to  dispose  of  what  they 
have  done  as  best  they  can.  In  some  cases 
that  will  mean  abandoning  the  projects  al- 
together. 

The  financial  dilemma  facing  these  com- 
munity groups  and  the  officials  In  Wash- 
ington who  encouraged  then^  demonstrates 
the  complexities  and  frustration  at  a  time  of 
economic  fluctuation. 

TWO  FEDERAL  POLICIES 

It  Is  Federal  policy  to  promote  local  initia- 
tives. It  Is  also  Federal  policy  to  hold  down 
Government  spending.  The  new  mental 
health  projects  were  caught  In  between. 

One  of  them,  the  Rarltan  Bay  Mental 
Health  Center  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.J  ,  has  gen- 
erated wide  community  approval. 

"We  have  had  every  community  action 
group  going  supporting  us  on  this  thing," 
said  Dr.  Robert  P.  Nenno,  Interim  director  of 
the  center.  "We've  covered  every  angle  we 
could  think  of  In  terms  of  supplying  the  men- 
tal health  needs  of  the  people  in  the  commu- 
nity." 

The  new  center,  constructed  at  Federal  ex- 
pense and  meant  to  serve  200,000  people  from 
South  Amboy,  Woodbrldge  and  Cartaret  as 
well  as  Perth  Amboy,  has  taken  foiir  years  to 
plan.  Dr.  Nenno  said. 

The  center  Is  to  provide  a  day  hospital  pro- 
gram; two  classrooms  for  disturbed  children; 
a  children's  clinic;  an  adult  clinic;  clinic  for 
drug  addicts  and  alcoholism;  six  poverty- 
area  centers;  a  24-bed  Inpatient  ward  at  a 
nearby  hospital;  a  24-hour  crisis  walkln 
clinic;  a  crisis  Intervention  telephone  serv- 
ice; an  aftercare  clinic  for  patients  released 
from  state  mental  hospitals,  and  family  plan- 
ning, immunlztalon  and  prenatal  care  serv- 
ices. 

$893,000    IN    LOCAL   FONDS 

The  price  to  the  community  for  these  men- 
tal health  services  Is  $592,000  for  the  first 
year.  The  money  has  been  raised.  Some  people 
have  been  hired,  others  have  been  promised 
Jobs.  But  now  the  Federal  contribution, 
$808,000,  Is  m  doubt. 

"We're  In  the  ridiculous  and  disgraceful  po- 
sition of  having  a  building  and  maybe  not  be- 
ing given  the  operating  money  that  was 
promised,"  said  George  Otlowskl,  supervisor 
of  Middlesex  County. 

If  the  Rarltan  Bay  Mental  Health  Center 
does  not  get  the  Federal  grant,  Mr.  Otlowskl 
said,  the  new  two-story  building  with  Its  pol- 
ished halls  and  brick  facade  may  be  turned 
over  to  the  police  for  use  as  a  training  acad- 
emy. 


How  did  all  this  happen?  According  to  of- 
ficials at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and  at  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  the  answer  Is  a  case 
study  In  the  pull  and  haul  of  Federal  budget- 
making. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1970,  which  ends  to- 
morrow, the  mental  health  Institute  was  al- 
located about  $47.6-mllllon  in  staffing  granu 
to  mete  out  to  both  continuing  centers  that 
had  been  guaranteed  aid  and  to  new  or  ex- 
panding centers  that  had  only  been  prom- 
ised aid.  After  the  continuing  programs 
were  accommodated,  $19.3-inllUon  was  left. 

ONE    HUNDRED    TWENTY    FIVE    NEW    REQUESTS 

During  the  fiscal  year,  126  new  grant  re- 
quests were  made  and  ap;»oved  by  a  re- 
viewing committee  at  the  Institute.  The 
committee  considered  only  whether  the  com- 
munity projects  were  ready  to  get  vinder  way. 

But  the  $19.3-mllllon  would  fund  only  63 
of  these  projects.  To  pay  for  all  126,  the  In- 
stitute said,  an  additional  $20-mUllon  would 
have  been  necessary.  In  the  past  the  extra 
money  might  have  been  advanced  from  the 
next  fiscal  budget,  but  this  time  no  funds 
were  available. 

Of  the  63  projects  that  will  be  funded,  25 
have  already  been  notified.  Thtis  38  "win- 
ners" and  62  "losers"  are  still  waiting  to  be 
told. 

According  to  officials  at  the  Institute,  de- 
cisions on  which  projects  would  receive  funds 
were  based  on  such  factors  as  participation 
In  model  cities  programs  (affiliated  centers 
were  given  priority)  and  need  as  determined 
by  state  recommendations.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  give  each  state  at  least  one  grant, 
officials  said.  Politics,  they  said,  played  no 
part  In  the  choices. 

In  his  1971  budget  message  last  January, 
President  Nixon  asked  for  no  new  construc- 
tion funds  for  community  mental  health 
centers  but  he  did  request  $60.1-mlUlon  for 
staffing  grants. 

Thus  at  first  glance  It  would  seem  that 
the  Institute  had  money  In  the  new  fiscal 
budget  to  pay  for  new  staffing  grants.  But 
that  Is  not  the  case.  The  funds  will  go  to 
continuing  programs,  which  the  Institute  Is 
obligated  to  support. 

ACTION    BY    CONGBKSS 

As  another  compUcatlng  factor.  Congress 
has  amended  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Act  to  authorise  Increased  spending  (As  dis- 
tinct from  appropriating  Increased  funds) 
for  construction  and  staffing  of  neighborhood 
mental  health  centers. 

Despite  the  Ught  budget.  Institute  officials 
say.  Congress  has  thus  encouraged  communi- 
ties to  keep  planning,  building  and  expand- 
ing mental  health  centers. 

The  authorized  fimds  have  not  and  may 
not  ever  come  through,  the  officials  say,  but 
they  are  now  obligated  to  make  provisions 
for  grants  at  the  new.  more  expensive  levels 
President  Nixon,  as  he  signed  the  legisla- 
tion last  March,  voiced  reservations,  saying 
he  thought  that  It  would  raise  false  hopes 
and  that  Congress  could  not  be  expected  to 
appropriate  the  authorized  funds. 

The  President's  budget  request  of  $60.1- 
mllllon  Is  now  before  committees  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  Informed  sources  at  the 
Institute  are  hopeful  that  Congress  will  In- 
crease their  appropriations  despite  the  Presi- 
dent's objections. 

But  what  Congress  impropriates  and  what 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ultimately  al- 
locates, they  say,  may  be  two  quite  different 
figtires. 

Meanwhile,  In  Perth  Amboy  and  presum- 
ably other  communities  awaiting  word  on  the 
fate  of  their  mental  health  projects,  suspense 
is  beginning  to  be  colored  by  bitterness. 

"It  Is  quasl-crlxnlnal,"  Mr.  Otlowskl  said, 
"to  give  people  this  kind  of  hope,  to  put  up 
the  biilldlng  and  then  have  It  stand  there  like 
some  monument  for  pigeons." 


THE  FUTURE  OP  HUMANITY 


(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Saturday  night  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  evenings  I 
have  ever  experienced,  attending  the 
West  Virginia  State  convention  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  in  Huntington.  We 
were  treated  to  a  brilliant  address  by 
Robert  L.  Herbst,  national  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the 
text  of  which  follows.  Also  are  the  news 
articles  on  Saturday's  meetings  which 
appeared  in  the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Her- 
ald-Advertiser : 

THE  Future  of  Humanity 
(Address  by  Robert  L.  Herbst) 
The  decade  of  the  1960's  was  really  the 
"decade  of  space".  We  proudly  landed  men 
on  the  moon  and  brought  them  safely  back. 
This  planet  visited  another.  Now,  we  are  en- 
tering a  new  decade — perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant decade  In  the  history  of  man.  The 
1970's  will  be  a  decade  of  "Environmental 
Decision".  Either  this  nation,  and  Indeed 
the  world,  makes  a  total  commitment  to 
maintain  and  Improve  our  qxiallty  of  life, 
or  we  will  go  the  way  of  poverty,  degradation, 
and  decay — threatening  the  existence  of  the 
human  race  Itself.  I  would  strongly  empha- 
size that  whether  or  not  the  1970'8  are 
named  "The  decade  of  environmental  deci- 
sion" makes  no  difference — It  will  be! 

The  future  of  humanity  will  rest  on  the 
Interest  and  action  of  man  to  provide  a 
quality  environment. 

Usten  to  this  chaUenge:  Let  us  today  fo- 
cus our  attention  on  man's  beginning — and 
the  obligations  that  have  been  entmsted  to 
our  race. 

The  very  first  sentence  of  the  bible  states 
"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth". 

Yes,  we  have  been  given  the  earth  and 
Its  riches.  We  have  been  given  dominion  over 
these  riches  and  charged  as  wise  stewards  of 
the  earth— the  sea — and  all  living  things.  I 
would  like  to  share  wltli  you  the  definition 
of  Stewardship  as  written  by  Robert  Hatch. 

STEWARDSHIP 

"The  earth  Is  the  Lord's,  says  the  Psalmist, 
and  all  that  therein  U.  The  trackless  for- 
ests, the  rivers  that  wind  across  our  conti- 
nent, the  marsh  lands,  the  prairies  and  the 
deserts — all  were  made  by  Him. 

"Man  did  not  create  the  riches  that  are 
spread  before  him.  All  of  these  have  been 
loaned  to  him  as  a  trust.  None  of  It  reaUy 
belongs  to  him.  His  days  are  as  grass  and 
when  the  span  of  life  Is  over  he  Is  the  owner 
of  nothing  on  earth.  Pc»  a  time  he  Is  called 
to  be  a  steward  of  the  riches  of  the  earth 
leaving  them  as  a  goodly  Inheritance  to  his 
children.  He  is  given  dominion  over  the 
works  of  his  Creator,  but  such  dominion  Is 
a  frightening  responsibility.  One  look  at  a 
dust  bowl,  or  at  a  poisoned  sueam,  or  a 
landscape  blackened  by  flre  shows  how  grave 
the  responsibility  can  be. 

"Conservation  teaches  the  principles  of 
wise  stewardship.  It  counsels  foresight  In 
place  of  selfishness,  vision  In  place  of  greed, 
reverence  In  place  of  destructlveness.  Con- 
servation Involves  concern  for  other  genera- 
tions. It  sees  beyond  the  immediate  and  the 
temporary,  it  takes  Into  consideration  not 
only  our  own  generation,  but  future  genera- 
tions as  well.  It  recognizes  the  rights  of 
people  who  are  not  yet  bom,  citizens  who 
will  Inherit  this  land  a  thousand  years  from 
now.  It  reminds  us  that  they  too  have 
the  right  to  enjoy  what  we  enjoy,  to  profit 
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from  the  same  things,  to  be  Insp  r«d  by 
them  as  we  are  Inspired  and  to  lo%'  >  them 
as  we  love  them  today.  Conservation  Is  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  riches  of  the  ei  rth  for 
human  happiness  and  welfare  to  the  end  of 
time." 

Natural  resources  are  the  foundation  of 
our  world  economy  and  provide  us  wit  i  much 
of  our  recreation  The  manner  In  which  we 
develop,  protect  and  use  our  natural  re- 
sources Is  extremely  Important.  Ths  well- 
being  of  our  citizens  and  our  standar(  of  liv- 
ing Is  directly  Involved. 

To  put  It  bluntly:  Our  standard  of  living 
can  be  no  higher  than  the  standard  of  our 
natural  resources. 

Natural  resources  supplies  are,  for  tlie  most 
part,  on  the  decrease.  Add  to  this  factor  an 
expanding  population,  modern  and  more 
rapid  means  of  transportation.  Increai  :tng  in- 
come, leisure  time  and  development  of  new 
natural  resource  uses.  It  Is  obvious  t  lat  the 
demands  on  our  natural  resources  ire  ac- 
celerating at  an  alarming  rate. 

The  competition  of  conflicting  demands  is 
also  evident.  The  inherent  controvsrsy  in 
land  and  water  use  is  Illustrated  in  Minne- 
sota's Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area;  in  The 
Everglades:  In  the  proposed  Voyageiirs  Na- 
tional Park:  la  the  Redwoods:  In  Big  IValnut 
Valley:  the  Cascades,  the  Allagash:  tlie  Wild 
Rivers:  by  the  timber  industries  n  ?ed  for 
increased  supplies  for  the  future:  by  the 
mounting  pressures  occasioned  by  wa  .er  use; 
new  mineral  discoveries:  space  technology: 
and  the  advent  of  machinery  that  can  go 
anywhere. 

I  have  found  the  interest  in  natixal  re- 
sources Intense,  the  demands  for  tt  elr  use 
heavy  and  accelerating,  and  the  neel  for  a 
proper  balance  of  use  consistent  with  i  mini- 
mum of  adverse  effects  critical. 

In  the  past,  as  you  well  realize,  ou  r  pred- 
ecessors and  ourselves  have  been  :areless 
with  the  care  of  our  natural  resour  res.  We 
have  excessively  harvested  much  of  our 
forest  land:  we  have  thoughtlessly  burned 
our  grass,  brush,  and  forest  areas:  vre  have 
slaughtered  some  of  our  wildlife  species,  sev- 
eral to  the  point  of  extinction:  «e  have 
tendered  the  care  of  our  soils  poorly  which 
in  some  cases  had  led  to  economic  disaster: 
we  have  wasted  our  water  and  in  maiiy  cases 
disposed  of  it  with  no  thought  of  future  con- 
sequences: we  have  mined  and  left  ixeas  in 
scenic  ruination:  we  have  left  litt<r  here, 
there  and  everywhere:  we  have  pain  ;ed  our 
name  and  other  priceless  information  on 
rock  formations,  bridges,  statues,  etc. 

I  would  like  to  dte  a  few  misuses  of  our 
environment  to  Illustrate  our  lack  >f  con- 
cern: 

1.  Litter  &  unsightlineaa  is  a  national  dis- 
grace— an  "ugly  blot"  on  our  landsci  pe.  We 
thoughtlessly  leave  our  garbage  next  t }  roads, 
scatter  pop  bottles  on  our  beaches .  leave 
wrappers  here  and  there  and  everjrwhere, 
shoot  up  highway  markers,  scrtbl  le  our 
name  and  other  priceless  Information  on 
rock  formations,  carve  love  notes  oi  t  trees, 
etc. 

Speciflcally: 

Litter — Caused  by  Ness  Family — C  ireless- 
nesa'.  Selflsh-nesj!  Maliclous-nesj! — (  osts  to 
pick  up  one-half  billion  dollars  a  y(iar. 

At  Yelloicstone  Park — Visitors  managed  to 
upset  the  natural  mechanism  of  geysers. 
Park  rangers  even  went  so  far  as  to  si  reep  up 
pebbles  so  there  would  be  no  more  t<i  throw 
Into  the  geyser.  But,  without  pebbles,  the 
blacktop  path  was  torn  up  by  visits  irs  and 
the  fragments   tossed  into  the  geyser. 

At  Moran  Point  in  the  Grand  Canycn — Ad- 
venturesome teenagers,  dangling  precariously 
from  ropes,  painted  their  names  In  f  >ot  and 
a  half  high  letters.  They  paid  $150  In  fines. 
But,  It  cast  you  and  I  (also  known  as  the 
taxpayer)   far  more  to  erase  the  damiige. 

Quxnalt  Indians  Close  Beach  S 'rip  in 
Northern  Washington  because  of  the  litter 
and  misuse  of  the  area  by  the  publ  c. 
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Along  90  miles  of  Chicago  Freeway — 
Cleanup  yielded  50  dead  animals  in  one 
month  alcne.  Among  the  animals  picked  up 
were  several  crates  of  chickens  and  a  sack  of 
kittens. 

In  Texas — Highway  officials  listed  the  fol- 
lowing oddities  picked  up  along  roadsides:  A 
transistor  radio  (playing) ;  a  loaded  revolver: 
a  fully-equipped  doctor's  satchel:  a  case  of 
beer;  a  trombone  and  an  artificial  leg.  Some- 
body really  had  a  party! 

2.  Water. — Look  what  we  have  done  to  our 
water!  Our  State  of  Minnesota  is  an  ex- 
ample: Mlnnes3ta,  the  "land  of  sky  blue  wa- 
ters" is  water  rich.  But  are  we?  In  recent 
history  over  3,000  of  Minnesota's  lakes  have 
disappeared,  approximately  100,000  pot  holes 
have  been  drained  and  over  ten  million 
acres  of  land  has  received  some  form  of  drain- 
age from  50.000  miles  of  drainage  ditches. 
The  Mississippi  River  Is  laden  with  sicken- 
ing pollution,  famed  Lake  Minnetonka  is  now 
green,  and  the  largest  fresh  water  lake  in  the 
world — Lake  Superior — Is  starting  to  show 
effects  from  waste  disposal. 

Just  Recently — Many  fish  in  the  Rhine 
River  system  in  Europe  turned  up  dead  from 
chemical  pollution. 

Permanent  closing  of  Chicago  Beaches  by 
the  summer  of  1971  is  a  poesibllity  because 
of  increasing  pollution  on  Lake  Michigan. 

According  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, one  of  every  four  hospital  beds  through- 
out the  world  is  occupied  by  a  patient  suf- 
fering from  a  water  or  filth  borne  disease. 
( Medical  News  August  1 ,  1969 ) 

Only  one  of  seven  In  the  world  today  enjoys 
water  from  a  faucet. 

3.  Chemical  Pollution. — The  chemical  field 
Is  certainly  one  where  our  technical  ability 
is  overshadowing  our  foresight.  Many  chemi- 
cals are  en  the  market  and  in  use  today  for 
which  environmental  effects  are  unknown  or 
little  known. 

The  case  against  the  "hard  herbicide  and 
pesticides"  is  strong.  Thousands  of  pages, 
research,  testimony,  and  examples  show  that 
the  trend  la  one  of  "poisoning"  our  earth. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  these  chemicals  have 
tieen  beneficial  and  in  some  cases  been  pro- 
claimed "Miracles."  But  It's  also  true  that 
they  remain  toxic  fur  many  years  and  post 
critical  environmental  implications.  Even 
Penguins  at  the  South  Pole  are  carrying  DDT 
in  their  bodies. 

This  generation  is  the  first  in  history  to 
have  radioactive  strontium  90  in  their  bones. 
DDT  in  their  fat.  asbestos  In  their  lungs,  and 
radioactive  iodine  in  their  thyroids. 

4.  Land  Filling. — Is  a  creeping  destruction 
of  all  eatuarine  areas  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  practice  that  results  in  pollution,  fisher- 
ies effects,  wildlife  habitat  destruction,  ero- 
sion of  aesthetic  values,  etc.  One  example  is 
the  bay  and  estuaries  of  California:  One 
fourth  has  been  filled  in  during  the  past  100 
years. 

5.  Air  Pollution. — Has  become  a  serious 
problem  not  only  in  Individual  areas  but 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  problem 
is  affecting  our  Nation's  health,  airline 
safety,  and  many  other  values.  One  example 
of  the  fact  that  high  concentrations  of  air 
pollution  are  affecting  health  and  human  life 
Is  In  New  York  City.  According  to  "Pennsyl- 
vania Health — Summer  of  1969"  In  November 
of  1953  between  160  and  220  excess  deaths 
were  attributed  to  pollution.  In  1963  more 
than  400  excess  deaths  reportedly  took  place 
during  a  15-day  period  of  extremely  high 
pollution  levels.  In  London,  England  thou- 
sands of  deaths  have  been  attributed  to  air 
pollution. 

6.  Solid  Waste. — The  comment  that  we 
may  become  knee  deep  in  garbage  is  not  too 
far  fetched.  Every  day — each  of  us  generates 
about  414  pounds  of  solid  waste.  This  means 
something  like  800.000.000  to  a  billion 
pounds  a  day  in  the  United  States — and  the 
future  will  bold  a  considerable  Increase. 

It  Is  true — man  holds  the  fate,  and  future 


benefits,  of  all  resources  in  his  hand.  Which, 
in  turn,  means  he  controls  the  future  of  bis 
own  race. 

An  example  of  this  responsibility  can  be 
Illustrated  by  the  bottle  I  hold  in  my  hand.  I 
hold  enough  tree  seeds  to  reforest  40  acres — 
In  other  words,  I  am  holding  the  potential  of 
a  40-acre  forest  In  my  hand — Just  as  we  hold 
the  future  of  all  resources  In  our  hands.  This 
potential  forest,  as  the  seeds  would  sprout 
and  grow  Into  mature  trees,  can  provide 
many  things  for  us.  It  might  provide  one  or 
several  forest  products  (and  there  are  over 
5.000);  it  might  control  erosion:  it  might 
provide  food  and  cover  for  wildlife;  It  might 
store  precious  water;  it  might  provide  many 
recreational  opportunities;  and  it  will  be 
esthetlcally  beautiful.  All,  if  we  do  what? — 
Practice  conservation ! 

Conservation  today  can  be  defined  as  "the 
wise  use  of  our  total  environment  of  which 
we  axe  an  integral  part".  In  order  to  naaln- 
taln  and  increase  the  benefits  from  our 
natural  resource  supply,  we  must  contlnuallly 
identify  problems  and  accelerate  our  con- 
servation efforts. 

During  these  times  of  unprecedented 
change,  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  man  must  have  a  greater  understand- 
ing of  his  environment.  Technology  has  out- 
paced man's  understanding  of  environmental 
Implications,  his  cleverness  and  greed  has 
grown  faster  than  his  wisdom.  Our  preoccu- 
pation with  material  gain,  and  our  American 
obsession  with  dollar  returns  is  too  often  at 
the  expense  of  our  outdoor  heritage.  We  have 
radically  altered  the  face  of  our  earth  both 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively. 

If  we  are  to  coexist  in  our  environment 
rather  than  exist,  we  must  gain  an  under- 
standing and  an  appreciation  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

Looking  to  the  futtire,  I  would  conclude 
that  the  natural  resource  challenges  con- 
fronting us  are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  fright- 
ening to  contemplate.  We  cannot  afford  a 
selfish,  narrow  field  of  vision.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  be  wrong.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  the  future  of  humanity  itself  is  at  stake. 

The  greatest  crisis  of  otir  time  is  to  be 
found  in  our  envlroiunent.  It  is  to  be  found 
In  the  quality  of  our  environment — or  in  the 
lack  of  it.  And  the  greatest  challenge  of  to- 
day is  to  confront  the  crisis.  And  to  do  some- 
thing about  it — Right  now! 

Our  Job  is  to  get  across  to  every  man. 
woman  and  child  that  conservation  is  not 
a  superficial  something  involving  shooting  a 
duck  or  catching  a  fish.  Conservation  is  not 
something  out  there— outside  the  cities — out 
in  the  rural  areas. 

Conservation  concerns.  In  addition  to  rural 
areas,  go  to  the  very  heart  of  our  cities. 
Conservation  Is  concerned  with  the  slums, 
the  ghettos,  the  islands  of  despair  in  our 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  broad  conservation  concern  is  the 
ecological  ethic — man  and  his  interrelation- 
ships with  his  environment.  We  have  been 
saying  that  conservation  is  the  wise  manage- 
ment of  our  natural  resources.  But  we  must 
say  more ! 

We  must  insist  that  conservation  is  the 
wise  management  of  our  total  environment. 
And  we  must  Insist  that  the  root  of  environ- 
mental concern;  the  root  of  activation  long 
past  due — the  root  of  action  is  in  conserva- 
tion education. 

What  has  education  to  do  with  conserva- 
tion? Everything! 

How  can  a  child  know  the  Joy  of  fishing, 
or  swimming,  or  boating  when  he  Is  con- 
fronted by  a  Mississippi  River,  laden  with 
sickening  pollution?  What  yardstick  does  he 
acquire  to  measure  wholesomeness,  and 
cleanness,  and  purity  and  clarity  when  he 
must  contemplate  the  blackness  of  man's 
effluents? 

How  can  a  child  know  the  exhilaration 
of  blue  sky  and  sunlight  and  good  health 
when  the  heavens  are  shrouded  with  smog. 
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when  his  very  world  is  closed  In  by  gloom  In 
the  air  and  in  his  lungs? 

How  can  a  child  know  that  the  roof  over  his 
head,  the  metal  In  his  set  of  wheels,  the 
plastics  of  his  possessions — ^the  very  food  and 
fiber  which  determines  the  level  of  the  qual- 
ity of  his  life.  How  can  he  know  these  things 
are  the  by-products  of  natural  resources  when 
he  is  fenced  in  by  freeways  and  concrete  and 
steel. 

How  can  the  youngster  know,  when  urban 
planning  takes  place  with  no  consideration 
for  open  space,  with  saN-lng  the  small  wood- 
land .  .  with  saving  the  marah?  .  .  .  how  can 
he  know  a  feeling  for  the  earth,  cm-  for  the 
song  of  a  bird,  when  built  into  our  suburbs 
the  Identical  conditions  we  See  from  when 
we  leave  the  heartland  of  metropolis.  How 
can  he  become  a  conservation-minded  adult 
when  we  fall  to  provide  a  good  example.  How 
can  he  be  a  steward  if  we  are  not. 

And  to  compound  our  problems,  ue  are 
confronted  by  a  population  explosion  on 
this  planet  which  is  staggering  in  its  impli- 
cations: 

Every  minute  of  every  day — 24  hours 
around  the  clock — we  lose  3  to  6  acres  of 
green  space  to  highways,  shopping  centers, 
housing,  factories,  urban  spread  .  .  .  and  a 
good  share  of  this  green  space  is  representa- 
tive of  some  of  the  most  productive  land — 
land  which  produces  our  food  and  fiber 
and  our  outdoor  recreation — in  the  United 
States. 

We  can  see  the  enormity  of  the  problem 
when  we  look  at  the  cold  statistics. 

(1)  Thousands  of  years  were  required  to 
produce  the  first  billion  people  on  earth. 

(2)  T^e  second  billion  people  took  about 
75  years  to  produce. 

(3)  The  third  billion  was  reached  in  1960 
after  only  35  years. 

(4)  The  fourth  billion  will  appear  on  this 
planet  in  only  7  years. 

(5)  By  the  year  2000,  according  to  United 
Nation's  census  experts,  we  will  have  doubled 
our  present  population — and  the  population 
of  this  earth  will  probably  exceed  7  billion! 

In  other  words,  today's  population  which 
was  taken  since  the  beginning  of  time — 
win  double  in  30  more  years. 

With  these  types  of  pressures  and  needs 
it  holds  that  we  must  do  everything  possible 
to  conserve  and  properly  develop  all  elements 
of  our  environment. 

However,  it  seems  that  four  environmental 
areas  call  for  special  attention  at  the  present 
time. 

I.  Water. — The  vital  resource  which  Is  the 
basis  of  all  life:  This  earth  has  been  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  water.  The  world's 
total  supply  of  water  has  been  estimated  to 
be  about  322  million  cubic  miles.  The  same 
glass  of  water  we  drink  today  has  been  with 
us  since  the  beginning  of  time — Just  used, 
reused,  and  a  little  lost  in  the  process.  We 
add  no  new  water  to  our  world  supply. 

Despite  an  abundance  of  water  in  many 
forms — its  distribution  is  not  uniform  and 
we  are,  in  addition,  continuing  to  waste  and 
pollute.  Not  only  are  we  a  nation  faced  with 
the  threat  of  thirst  in  some  areas  but  we  are 
losing,  and  will  continue  to  lose,  some  of  our 
other  uses  of  water — such  as  recreation. 

Proper  management  and  use  is  necessary 
to  retain  a  quality  supply  of  water  for  our 
generation  and  future  generations. 

n.  Improved  Wildlife  Resources. — Oame 
and  fish  are  valued  by  the  hunter,  fisherman, 
sightseer,  photographer,  student,  trapi>er  and. 
In  fact — all.  Up-to-date  game  and  fish  man- 
agement techniques,  research  toid  enforce- 
ment of  game  and  fish  laws  are  essential  to 
assure  a  continuing  supply  of  these  resources. 

A  special  effort  is  needed  In  this  field  to 
maintain  and  improve  these  resources  for 
aesthetic  and  financial  benefit  to  our  states 
and  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

m.  Urban  Development  and  Its  Effect  on 
and  Industrial  development  with  care  to 
Natural    Resources. — Planned    urbanization 


minimize  adverse  effects  on  the  environment 
is  extremely  Important.  With  ovir  mushroom- 
ing population,  a  reduced  supply  of  natural 
resources,  new  uses,  more  free  time,  it  holds 
that  more  effort  will  be  needed  to  develop 
wise  land  and  water  use. 

IV.  Aesthetics. — The  beauty  of  our  coun- 
tryside, urban  areas  and  metropolitan  cen- 
ters is  important  for  Industry,  tourism,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  life  by  our  citizens.  Pleas- 
ing architecture,  proper  design  of  roads,  anti- 
litter,  landscaping,  preservation  of  open 
space,  providing  for  outdoc*  recreation,  and 
the  controlled  development  of  scenic  areas 
are  most  important  to  our  quality  of  life. 

Within  these  four  critical  environmental 
areas  are  many  ciirrent  crises — among  the 
most  important  for  us  to  place  high  priority 
for  action  on,  are: 

Air  and  Water  Pollution. 

Invasion  of  our  Bstuaries. 

Landscape  Preservation  and  Reclamation. 

Urban  Threau — Atomic  Generation.  Air- 
port Location,  etc. 

What  needs  to  be  done — The  nations  of 
the  world  must  get  togetb^  on  {M-otectlng 
the  environment.  It  Is  vital  to  the  security 
of  all.  Each  nation  shares  with  all  others 
a  common  interest  and  concern  for  basics — 
water,  air,  food,  fibre. 

Just  this  past  November,  a  UNESCO  Con- 
ference was  held  In  San  Francisco.  1972 — all 
nations  ttirough  the  UJJ.  will  be  meeting  to 
discuss  our  environment  In  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

As  an  example  of  some  of  the  things  that 
need  doing,  I  would  cite  my  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  of  this  country.  Similar 
areas  for  study  and  action  exist  In  other 
countries. 

1.  Federal  agencies  centralization  needed. 
Cabinet  level  coordination  needed.  Agencies 
having  dual  role  of  promotion  and  regulation 
should  be  closely  examined.  (This  is  the 
wearing  of  "Two  hats".) 

2.  Pesticides,  herbicides  and  other  chemical 
regulation. 

3.  Urban  expansion.  Encouragement  of 
new  cities — separate  from  existing.  Federal 
assistance  to  Increase  mass  transit  and  re- 
duce number  of  cars  In  use.  Proper  land 
and  water  planning — taking  Into  account 
the  need  for  open  space  In  urban  planning. 

4.  Recognition  of  esthetic  and  ecological 
factors  in  public  works  planning.  Not  only 
recognition,  but  a  heavier  weighing  of  these 
values  in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

6.  National  commitment  to  environmental 
conservation  education.  All  citizens  need  an 
understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  our 
environment.  "Leisure  Time"  education  Is 
impwrtant.  Encouragement  for  the  training 
of  specialists  In  the  conservation  field. 

6.  A  system  of  program  evaluation  needs 
to  be  developed. 

7.  A  new  system  to  measure  economic  prog- 
ress Is  needed — a  measuring  stick  for  non- 
tangible  areas. 

8.  Federal  role  In  air  and  water  pollution — 
National  and  regional  regulatory  effort  Is 
needed  as  problems  do  not  stop  at  municipal 
or  state  borders. 

9.  Consumer  protection  Is  needed  for  en- 
vironmental threats. 

10.  Federal  appropriations:  Pollution  con- 
struction grants.  Land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund.  Yet,  unauthorized  federal  recrea- 
tion areas. 

11.  Mining  laws  need  complete  revamping. 

12.  Airport  location — Environmental  ef- 
fects need  close  examination  and  weighing  In 
the  site  selection  process. 

13.  Environmental  technology  research 
branch  or  agency  which  can  set  forth  de- 
sirable performance  parameters  for  all  forms 
of  waste  treatment  systems  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

14.  Tax  structures  for  Industry — environ- 
mental i4>preclatlon  Incentive. 

15.  Agencies  need  to  make  "multiple  use" 
work  better.  More  application  of  technology 


and  ci^ltal  Investment  must  b«  a{>pUed  to 

secondary  demands. 

16.  Joint  management  plans  should  be  de- 
veloped by  both  federal  and  state  agencies  for 
wetlands  In  a  state.  (Other  resource  areas 
could  also  be  handled  similarly.) 

17.  Intensify  efforts  to  stimulate  youth 
thinking  and  action  by  creating  awareness 
In  them  Individually  and  in  their  organiza- 
tions to  the  end  that  they  become  directly 
Involved  In  the  critical  environmental  Is- 
sues of  our  time.  The  nation  Is  becoming 
younger. 

18.  Encouragement  of  states  to  adopt — 
flood  plain  zoning — lake  shore  zoning — pub- 
lic water  use  zoning. 

19.  Encouragement  In  the  area  oi  "waste 
utilization". 

20.  Outer  Continental  Shelf — areas  of  so- 
cial and  biological  values  need  to  be  Identi- 
fied and  preserved.  Shelf  itself  needs  firm 
identification . 

21.  Study  and  action — to  provide  optimum 
population  levels — and  location. 

I  stressed  that  these  and  other  areas  need 
examination  and  action.  However,  in  total — 
/  urged  the  administration  to  develop  an 
all-out  effort  to  maintain  and  improve 
quality  of  life  for  mankind.  In  our  world  as 
a  whole — all  governments,  industries,  and 
citizens  need  to  make  the  decision  for  en- 
vironmental quality. 

IN    CONCLUSION 

In  the  end. 

There  was  Earth,  and  it  was  with  form  and 

beauty. 
And  men  dwelt  upon  the  lands  of  the  Earth. 

the  meadows  and  trees,  and  he  said 
"Let  iis  build  our  dwellings  In  this  place  of 

beauty." 
And  he  built  cities  and  covered  the  Earth 

with  concrete  and  steel. 
And  the  meadows  were  gone. 
And  man  said,  "It  is  good." 

On  the  second  day,   man   looked  upon  the 

waters  of  the  Earth. 
And  man  said,  "Let  us  put  our  wastes  In 

the  waters  that  the  dirt  will  be  washed 

away." 
And  man  did. 
And  the  waters  became  polluted  and  foul 

in  their  smell. 
And  man  said,  "It  is  good." 

On  the   third   day,   man   looked   upon   the 

forests  of  the  Earth  and  saw  they  were 

beautiful. 
And  man  said,  "Let  us  cut  the  timber  for 

our  homes  and  grind  the  wood  for  our 

use." 
And  mn"  did.  And  the  lands  became  barren 

and  the  trees  were  gone. 
And  man  said,  "It  is  good. " 

On  the  fourth  day,  man  saw  that  animals 
were  in  abundance  and  ran  In  the 
fields  and  played  In  the  sun.  And  man 
said,  "Let  us  cage  these  animals  for 
our  amusement  and  kill  them  for  our 
sport." 

And  man  did.  And  there  were  no  more 
animals  on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

And  man  said,  "It  Is  good." 

On  the  fifth  day,  man  breathed  the  air  of 

the  Earth.  And  man  said, 
"Let  us  dispose  of  our  wastes  Into  the  air 

for  the  winds  to  blow  them  away." 
And   man  did.   And  the  air  became  heavy 

with  dust  and  choked  and  burned. 
And  man  said,  "It  is  good." 

On  the  sixth  day,  man  saw  himself,  and 
seeing  the  many  languages  and  ton- 
gues, he  feared  and  hated.  And  man 
said,  "Let  us  build  great  machines 
and  destroy  those  lest  they  destroy  us." 
And  man  built  great  machines  and  the 
Earth  was  fired  with  the  rage  of  great 
wars. 

And  man  said,  "It  is  good." 
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On  the  seventh  day.  man  reatc^  from  bis 

labors  and  the  Earth  wa«  still,  for  man 
no  longer  dwelt  upon  the  oarth. 
And  It  was  good. 

— Kennith  Ross. 

Upper  Moreland  High  School  Pennsylvania. 

This  thought,  written  by  a 
lad,  Isn't  exactly  the  case  as  our 
ral  resources  Isn't  all  negative 
have  many  positive  conservation 
proud   of.   Also,  methods  of 
sources  su(A  as  logging,  fishing 
can    be    beneficial    to    the 
properly  done. 

But,  again,  we  are  reminded 
ually  and  collectively  man  is  re 
the  condition  of  his  own 
we  are  reminded  that  nature  will 
natural  resources  are  over-used. 

Is  man  an  endangered  species? 
and  I  become  concerned  and  do 
about      our   environment   and 
ment  we  leave  for  ovir  children 
children.  Not  If  we  enlist  the 
of  many  others  to  join  with  tis 
of  a  conservation  organization 
Izaak  Walton  Lesigue    Not  If  we 
Involved  and  active — as  good 
United  States  of  America. 

If  we  as  American  citizens  are 
our  leadership  in  world  aflairs; 
tlons  are  to  continue  to  look  to  us 
ship.  Inspiration  and  hope.  It 
must  explore  every  means  of 
developing  our  bounty. 

Looking  ahead.  It  Is  essential 
citizen   have   a   basic 
natural  resources,  their  benefits 
lems,  and  the  management 
for  wise  use.  development,  and 
A   strong  and   effective  envi 
servation    education    program 
carried  out  by  our  League:  other 
organizations:    and   our   schools; 
conservation  agencies:  and  news 

Individually,  and  collectively, 
sponsible  for  the  condition  of 
ment.  Providing  a  quality 
our  generation  and  future 
rest  on  the  Interest  of  man  to  do 
tools  with  which  he  has  to  do 
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CONSSBVanON   is   not  a  tAUOHUfG  ItATTXa 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity 
our  Wilderness   Consultant-Autl^r 
son — on  "Listening  Point",  the  o 
of  his  outstanding  books.  As  we 
about  conservation  matters,  Slg 
he  had  once  been  called  a  me 
"daffodil  set  of  conservationists' 

As   conservationists,    we    have 
been  cailed:  "Old  ladles  with 
"Extremists";  "Doom  predictors' 
"Puddy      Duddles";      "Overly 
"cricket  chasers";  "butterfly 

But.  are  we?  I  think  not! 
ment  on  what  has  and  Is 
nat\iral  reaourcea — our 
life — soil — and  air.  We  have 
the  face  of  our  earth  both 
quantitatively. 

LOOKIira    TO    THE    WVTVI K 

World  population  will  doubls 
years. 

Forestry  experts  predict  a 
mand  for  wood  fiber  In  the  Unlt^ 
the  year  2000.  Apply  this  pressui  b 
uses  of  forests  to  a  forest  ^3  th< 
what  It  was  when  the  white  mai 

Water  experts  guess  that  thd 
water  will  triple  by  the  year  2OO0 . 
pressure  to  a  resource  which  Is  ' 
mg  reduced  In  quality. 

Outdoor  Recreation  demands 
quadruple  by  the  year  2000. 

Food  needs  for  increased  . 
accelerate  at  an  alarming  rate 
of  the  world's  population  exist 
ally  Inadequate  diets.  It  appeals 
problem   will   become  increasing  y 
the  yeara  ahead. 
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Air — Cough)  Cough  I  We  presently  replace 
only  60%  of  the  oxygen  In  the  United  SUtes 
that  we  use.  Some  scientists  have  made  dire 
predictions  for  the  human  race  If  present 
trend  continues. 

We  are  in  trouble  and  the  name  callers  and 
the  sleepers  had  better  wake  up — or  they 
won't  I  say.  thank  Ood  for  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  other  conservation  groups,  and  the 
Individuals  that  are  concerned  for  the  futxire 
of  humanity. 

What  bothers  me  and  many  others  Is — 
those  that  are  blind  or  Indifferent. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  Just  recently  landed 
men  on  the  moon.  This  Is  a  feat  we  are  all 
proud  of.  This  goal  has  cost  our  nation  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Compare  oiir  Space  expendi- 
tures to  our  Conservation  expenditures. 

Our  Space  Program  has  had  many  benefits. 
However,  now  that  we  have  reached  the  moon. 
it  appears  to  be  an  environment  not  con- 
ducive to  the  type  of  life  as  we  know  It.  I 
dont  foresee  many  of  our  people  moving  to 
the  moon.  Most  of  us  and  future  generations 
win  stay  here  on  earth. 

Now,  couldnt  we  harness  this  same  type 
of  emphasis,  this  same  type  of  technical 
ability,  this  same  type  of  expenditure,  this 
same  type  of  national  pride  to  solve  the 
conservation  problems  of  the  place  where 
we  do  live — the  earth's  enr^ronment? 

Couldnt  we  who  have  been  given  dominion 
and  superior  Intelligence  over  this  e&nh  take 
care  of  the  resources  we  are  dependent  on 
for  our  existence? 

We  must  have  the  spirit  of  "Environ- 
mental Quality"  In  otir  thinking.  We  must 
have  the  "future"  In  ovir  thinking,  and  pro- 
ceed from  there.  This  Is  our  ehattennel  This 
is  our  obligation!  We  must  reach  people  I 

Numbers  and  habits  of  people  are  our 
problem.  The  iolutlon  to  both  benefits  people 
and.  perhaps,  determines  whether  or  not  we 
will  have  people! 

We  can't  put  a  glass  box  around  the  world 
and  look  at  our  planet  In  a  pure  wilderness 
condition — because  people  must  live — eco- 
nomic progress  must  take  place— so  we  will 
have  to  effect  the  environment.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  effects  must  be  minimal 
because.  In  a  sense,  the  world  really  Is 
enclosed  by  a  box  and  we  are  on  the  Inside. 
All  the  resources  we  have  are  all  we  have! 

What  Is  the  Izaak  Walton  League  doing  to 
preserve  our  environment? 

PLBNTT 

We've  had  thousands  of  projects  to  better 
outdoor  America.  Let's  Just  review  a  few  of 
our  recent  activities: 

Increased  Anti-Utter  program. 

Co-Petltloner  to  ban  DDT — Wisconsin. 

Legal  suit  In  Washington,  D.C.  to  de- 
certify DDT. 

Law  Salt  to  stop  minlni?  In  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area  of  Northern  Minnesota. 

Legal  efforts  In  Maryland  on  Wetland  filing 
leading  to  wetlands  legislation. 

Effort  to  stop  wetland  destruction  In  New 
Jersey. 

Hunt  America  Time  Program. 

New  T.V.  Film  (60  T.V.  Station*). 

Aopearances  by  self  and  others  throughout 
United  States  on  radio.  TV  and  before  hun- 
dreds of  meetings  on  conservation,  I've  been 
from  one  corner  of  the  United  States  to  the 
other.  Prom  the  school  to  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  chapter  to  the  rr.dlo  mike  to  the 
White  House  to  the  ears  of  many  citizen."?, 
public  officials,  media  people,  etc. 

Youth  education.  School  Information 
sheets  In  the  works  and  proposed  education 
study.  Assist  in  development  of  conservation 
legislation. 

Citizens'  Crusade  Clean  Water  (Increased 
appropriation  from  $214  million  to  $800 
million. 

Pishing  Pler-Loe  Angeles. 

Conservation-Education  coordinated  In 
several  states. 

Work  with  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  de- 


velop their  1971  Oood  Turn  Project  on  Con- 
servation. 

New  brochures  on  major  issues.  Plan  on 
several  new  general  type-color  for  the  L«ague. 

Air  hearing  testimony  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Analysis  of  major  resource  areas  such  as 
the  Brldger  and  Monongahela  National 
Forests. 

Setting  aside  of  important  conservation 
areas  (Hennepin  Canal-Illlnols.  Qoose  Lake 
Prairie — Illinois,  Wildlife  Area — Los  Angeles.) 

Work  to  save  wildlife  such  as  Purple  Fever 
Project  In  Kansas. 

Regular  mailings  to  officers,  state  presi- 
dents, etc. 

Considerable  work  with  national  maga- 
zines, news  media,  etc. 

Testimony  In  many  conservation  bills  such 
as  Golden  Eagle  Passport,  appropriations, 
timber  supply  act.  and  state  legislation. 

United  States  broken  into  five  regions  for 
League  work.  (Will  hire  two  regional  repre- 
sentatives this  year.) 

Work  with  groups  such  as  Klwanls  Inter- 
national to  develop  Conservation  Act. 

Encouragement  of  churches  to  become  in- 
volved in  environmental  Issues. 

Task  Force  member  St.  Croix  River  dona- 
tion. 

Financial  condition  improved — 1969  saw 
Burpl\is  of  Income  over  expenses. 

Membership  up. 

Thousands  of  mailings  to  students  and 
teachers  on  conservation. 

Advisor  to  White  House. 

Conservation  is  on  the  move!  The  Izaak 
Walton  League  Is  on  the  move! 

Let's  shift  gears  and  keep  moving  to  pro- 
vide a  quality  of  life  for  our  generation  and 
future  generations. 
Thank  you, 

ROBSKT  L.  HCHBST. 

Sat    OtJB    STTaviVAL    is    at    Stake:    LEAOtfF 

To    Act    on    Rssolutions    Ubcino    Envi- 

RONMBNT    Protection 

Noting  that  "conservation  today  Involves  a 
new.  Impelling  dimension — the  very  ques- 
tion of  survival,"  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee of  the  West  Virginia  Division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  this  afternoon  will  present 
resolutions  dealing  with  environmental  Is- 
sues ranging  from  the  supersonic  transport 
to  Ohio  River  pollution  and  from  birth  con- 
trol to  severance  taxes. 

Some  of  the  major  proposed  resolutions  on 
which  the  delegates  will  vote: 

That  the  West  Virginia  Legislature  adopt 
legislation  creating  a  severance  tax  on  na- 
tural resources,  especially  on  coal;  that  a  por- 
tion of  such  monies  be  earmarked  for  the 
purchase  of  mineral  rights  relevant  to  the 
Dolly  Sods,  Otter  Creek  and  Cranberry  Back 
Country  areas  and  such  rights  be  held  In 
abeyance  until  such  time  as  required  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  legis- 
lation necessary  for  federal  purchases  of  such 
rtghts. 

That  the  President  and  the  Congress  de- 
clare as  a  failure  present  Interstate  cooper- 
ation to  save  the  Ohio  River  from  pollution. 
And  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 
empowered  with  all  rights  and  funds  to  estab- 
lish a  task  force  that  will  establish  (a)  water 
quality  standards  that  provide  for  water  that 
enhances  the  opportunity  for  water  contact 
recreation,  safe  and  palatable  drinking  water, 
and  water  that  enhances  the  growth  and  re- 
production of  aquatic  life,  and  (b)  assist 
local  and  state  governments  In  planning  and 
implementing  programs  of  zoning  and  land 
acquisition  so  as  to  provide  parks  and  other 
recreation  areas  and  clean,  attractive  shore 
lines. 

That  the  practice  of  strip  mining  In  the 
coal  fields  of  Appalachla,  and  particularly 
West  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky,  be  pro- 
hibited In  areas  where  the  surface  to  be  dis- 
turbed exceeds  30  degrees  in  slope. 

That  the  supersonic  transport,  the  Cross- 
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Florida  Barge  Canal,  the  Salon  Church  Dam 
in  Virginia,  and  similar  public  projects  which 
result  in  severe  environmental  damage,  be 
repudiated  as  misallocatlons  of  natural  re- 
soiirces. 

That  the  nation  undertake  scientific  re- 
search and  encourage  and  implement  the 
necessary  policies,  attitudes,  social  standards 
and  programs  which  will  .  .  .  bring  about  the 
stabilization  of  the  population. 

Other  resolutions  deal  with  stricter  pollu- 
tion laws,  reclamation  of  "orphan"  strip- 
mined  land,  greater  financial  support  of  the 
State  Depjtftment  of  Natural  Resources  to 
enable  It  to  better  enforce  existing  laws,  and 
for  a  program  of  conservation  education  in 
West  VlrglnU. 

Three  other  resolutions  deal  with  timber 
and  the  controversy  over  timbering  practices 
m  Monongahela  National  Forest: 

That  the  State  Legislature  recognize  the 
concern  of  the  people  ...  for  their  forest 
lands,  whether  It  be  public  or  private  lands 
in  question,  and  that  a  "Timber  Manage- 
ment Practice  Act"  be  adopted  whereby  ALL 
values  of  all  the  forests.  Including  aesthetics, 
shall  have  equal  consideration. 

That  (the  state's  congressional  delega- 
tion) ,  exert  every  effort  and  Influence  to  as- 
sure the  adoption  of  HJl.  17774  and  S.  3937 
declaring  wilderness  status  ...  for  Dolly 
Sods,  Otter  Creek  and  the  Cranberry  Back 
Country  (totaling  some  81,000  acres  in  Mo- 
nongahela National  Forest). 

That  the  West  Virginia  Division  com- 
mends the  legislators  of  this  state  for  their 
evaluation  of  the  timber  management  prac- 
tices on  the  Monongahela  National  Forest 
and  subsequent  action  of  a  commission  to 
provide  a  detailed  study  of  these  pracUces. 

Nixon's  Okdbx  To  Inckease  Pkoddction  or 

Timber  Unwise,  Sats  Walton  LzAoat 

The  national  executive  director  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  Saturday  night  termed 
"unwise"  President  Nixon's  order  for  in- 
creased timber  production  from  the  national 
forests  of  the  United  States. 

Addressing  the  23rd  annual  convention  of 
the  West  Virginia  Division  of  the  Walton 
League,  meeting  In  Huntington,  Robert  L. 
Herbst  urged  that  the  President  retract  the 
order  "and  recognize  that  by-passing  the 
people  and  the  legislators  who  represent 
them  can  only  add  to  any  distrust  that  may 
exist  concerning  his  previous  commitments 
that  the  decade  of  the  70's  will  be  one  that 
sees  a  reversal  of  the  abuses  to  our  environ- 
ment." 

The  Chlcagoan  noted  that  conservation- 
ists were  able  earlier  to  stop  "a  raid  on  our 
national  forests"  when  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  defeated  "the  National  Tim- 
ber Supply  Act"  several  weeks  ago.  He  termed 
President  Nixon's  order  last  week  to  Increase 
timber  production  on  the  national  forests  "a 
means  of  circumventing  the  victory  won  by 
conservationists  and  the  public  Just  a  few 
short  weeks  ago." 

He  hailed  the  West  Virginia  Division's 
battle  against  excessive  timbering  practices 
on  Monongahela  National  Forest,  particu- 
larly clearcuttlng.  "We  feel  that  only  true 
multiple  use  of  our  public  lands  can  resolve 
the  controversy  that  exists,  not  only  In  West 
Virginia  but  throughout  the  public  lands 
domain  across  this  country." 

Mr.  Herbst  also  discussed  strip  mining,  say- 
ing: "The  devastation  that  Is  taking  place 
on  Appalacbla's  beautiful  mountain  slopes 
Is  an  environmental  tragedy.  It  Is  a  blight  on 
the  conscience  of  our  society  for  as  we,  the 
people,  place  more  demands  for  cheaper  elec- 
tricity we  somehow  excuse  ourselves  from 
the  ravages  that  It  takes  to  supply  this 
luxury.  We  are,  In  effect,  destroying  a  beauti- 
ful region  and  rendering  unto  Its  Inhabitants 
an  environment  unfit  for  human  beings." 

Mr.  Herbst  praised  West  Virginia  for  Its 
recent  strip  mine  legislation,  however,  term- 
ing It  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  nation.  He 


said  the  Walton  League  will  discuss  strip 
mining  during  Its  national  convention  and 
will  ask  that  the  permissible  degree  of  slope 
be  reduced  for  contour  mining.  "We  feel  this 
wlU  lead  to  the  prohibition  of  strip  mining 
on  steep  mountain  slopes — and  this,  in  our 
opinion.  Is  the  only  answer  to  the  present 
Intolerable  situation." 

Discussing  the  Ohio  River,  he  said:  "The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  call  a  spade,  a  spade. 
The  Ohio  Is  a  filthy  river  ...  In  one  Instance 
It  has  been  rated  as  the  most  polluted  river 
m  our  nation  .  .  .  this  trend  of  pollution 
must  be  stopped.  It  can  be  stopped  If  some 
of  the  states  that  are  now  dragging  their  feet 
win  exert  more  effort  to  crack  down  on  pol- 
luters and  stop  pollution  at  its  source. 
•Flushing"  our  waste  on  downstream  la  not 
the  answer — our  neighbors  do  not  appreciate 
this  so-called  remedy." 

Also  addressing  Saturday  evening's  ban- 
quet session  was  Ira  S.  LaUmer,  director  of 
the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  Discussing  the  controversy  over 
"even  aged  management" — clearcuttlng — of 
forest  lands,  Mr.  Latimer  said  the  procedure 
"should  be  used  only  as  one  of  many  tools 
of  modern  forest  management."  Conserva- 
tionists are  opposing  clearcuttlng  on  the 
Monongahela  as  the  primary  timber  harvest- 
ing policy. 

Mr.  Latimer  also  noted  that  clearcuttlng  Is 
not  being  undertaken  on  state-owned  forests. 
"This  rumor  Is  false,"  he  declared.  "A  state 
forest  timber  management  plan  Is  now  being 
completed  but  it  includes  even  age  manage- 
ment only  as  a  tool." 

Noting  the  problem  of  coal  Interests  own- 
ing the  mineral  rlghu  tmder  national  forest 
lands,  he  said  he  strongly  favors  acquisition 
by  the  US.  Forest  Service  of  mineral  rights 
In  the  forests. 

Turning  to  the  vsrater  pollution  problem, 
Mr.  Latimer  said  his  Water  Resources  Divi- 
sion— hampered  by  a  limited  staff — Is  doing 
an  outstanding  Job.  "A  primary  objective 
before  the  next  session  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture will  be  to  seek  additional  funding  so 
we  can  do  a  better  Job  In  this  field." 

He  termed  as  West  Virginia's  three  major 
water  pollution  problems  acid  mine  drainage, 
municipal  sewage,  and  the  Industrial  waste 
m  the  lower  Kanawha  Basin. 

Serving  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
banquet  was  Grover  C.  "Zip"  Little  Jr.  of 
Kenova.  national  vice  president  of  the 
League. 

Entertainment  was  provided  by  the  Ceredo- 
Kenova  High  School  Dixieland  Band,  directed 
by  Charles  Oshel. 


CONTROL  OF  TEXTILE   AND 
APPAREL  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  last  week  to 
hear  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Stans  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  endorsing  the  principles  of 
H.R.  16920,  the  bill  to  provide  for  rea- 
sonable controls  of  textile  and  apparel 
imports  into  the  United  States. 

For  the  last  18  months,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  observe  the  patient  and  de- 
termined efforts  by  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Stans  to  negotiate  an  orderly 
textile  Import  policy  which  would  halt 
the  eroding  away  of  Jobs  in  this  major 
American  ind-JstJT.  I  wish  to  comment 
upon  the  sincerity  of  these  efforts  and 
to  assure  the  Congress  of  President  Nix- 
on's personal  commitment  to  a  fair  solu- 
tion of  the  textile  import  problem.  He  ts 


to  be  commended  for  his  understanding 
of  the  massive  threat  involved  in  this 
issue  and  for  his  perseverance  toward 
achieving  voluntary  agreements  without 
the  necessity  for  legislation.  The  break- 
down of  the  long  negotiations  announc- 
ed last  week  is  in  no  way  a  failure  of  ef- 
fort upon  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

During  the  past  2  months,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  i?ossibility  of  ac- 
ceptable agreements  wa«  unlikely.  Re- 
grettable as  this  may  be,  we  must  now 
enact  legislation  providing  reasonable 
protection  for  our  domestic  industry. 

The  growth  of  textile  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  low-wage-rate  coun- 
tries in  Asia  during  the  past  3  years  is 
alarming  and  poses  a  threat  we  must 
meet. 

Mr.  Stans  concluded  in  his  testimony 
to  the  committee  that  without  the  pass- 
age of  import  quota  legislation,  he  fore- 
sees an  even  greater  flood  of  imports.  The 
warning  is  clear  and  the  hour  is  late. 
In  a  rare  coalition  of  support  for  any 
single  measure,  considerably  more  than 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
have  joined  with  Congressman  Wilbxtr 
Mills  In  cosponsorlng  H.R.  16920.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  this  measure  can  be 
brought  to  the  floor  within  the  near  fu- 
ture so  that  the  Congress  can  now  work 
Its  will  on  this  urgently  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

FOURTH  OP  JULY  LETTER  FROM  A 
MARINE  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  much  in  the  news 
about  Southeast  Asia  and  our  country's 
involvement  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
As  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  anniversary 
of  our  country's  Independence,  ap- 
proaches, I  would  Like  to  Include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  one  of  my  constituents 
serving  with  the  1st  Marine  Division 
in  Vietnam,  1st  Sgt.  C.  L.  Waldrep  of 
Gastonla,  N.C.,  shares  his  thoughts  on 
patriotism: 

Fourth  of  July — the  birth  of  America! 
What  does  this  mean  to  you,  Mr.  Citizen? 
Do  you  love  and  appreciate  your  country  and 
know  what  It  represents,  or  are  you  one  of 
the  many  pragamatists,  interested  only  in 
your  own  self-gain?  Think  about  It! 

Our  forefathers  had  a  firm  and  unyielding 
belief  In  God  and  In  the  Intrinsic  worth  ol 
the  individual.  Through  hardship  and  even 
death  they  defended  these  principles  and 
passed  down  their  heritage  to  our  present 
generation.  They  offered  their  prayers  and 
lives  for  a  better  future  America,  an  America 
blessed  by  God  where  every  man  would  have 
dignity  and  proudly  echo  the  voice  of  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

On  this  Fourth  of  July,  commemorative  of 
so  much  that  Is  American,  I.  one  citizen 
among  millions,  dedicate  myself  to  the  Ideals 
and  freedoms  for  which  America  stands.  My 
faith  In  America  and  her  future  is  the  same 
as  was  espoused  two  hundred  years  ago.  I 
live  In  a  truly  great  country  and  am  for- 
tunate to  •wear  the  uniform  of  one  of  Its 
defenders.  My  profession  may  speak  for  It- 
self but  It  does  not  express  bow  I  feel  about 
America.    I    am    an     active    supporter    at 
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patriotism.  By  patriotism  I  define 
and  a  loyalty  towards  America,  a 
tlon  to  protect  Its  Interests  and 
to  Its  welfare.  Patriotism  is  a  chall 
calls  all  to  her  ranlts  who  would 
selves  Americans.  At  times 
demanded  great  sacrifice  on  the 
who  accept  its  definition.  No 
ever,  is  too  great  for  tills  country 

As  a  citizen  of  this  nation, 
have  enjoyed  privileges  which  are 
Sometimes  I  have  talcen  them  for 
cause  they  were  given  to  me  at 
the  misery  of  people  in  other 
ever,  has  reminded  me  bow  lucky 
an  American.   All  over  the  world 
dying  for  these  freedoms.  America 
several  countries  in  this  end.  As 
requires  me  to  love  my  country 
its  interests  whenever  and  wherevej 
Impropriate    in    the    best 
elected  leaders.  I  am  a  loyal  subjec  ; 
in  the  democratic  pnxess  and  in  t 
of  our  elected  officials  and  leaders. 

On  this  Fourth  of  July,  my 
around  my  God,  my  country,  my 
my  Marine  Corps — and  in  that 
of  you  today  to  reflect  on  what 
to  you. 

Sincerely, 

C.  L. 
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Mr.  ScHADEBXRG,  foi  15  mlnutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  15  minutes,  today.  __ 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  on  Jime 
30. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clay)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  there- 
in extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  RrtJss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


llJe  revolves 

f  imlly,  and 

I  ask 

meaning 
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By  unanimous  consent, 
sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  o 
BERT ) ,  for  today,  on  account 
business. 

Mr.  Broom  FIELD  (at  the  requfest  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  July  2  thrpugh  July 
16,  on  account  of  official  business  as  U.S. 
adviser  to  Arms  Control  Conference  and 
to  attend  SALT  meetings  aild  confer 
with  U.S.  representative  at  Ptris  Peace 
Conference. 

Mr.  Denney  (at  the  requeiit  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  June  2!i  through 
June  30.  on  account  of  officia  business 
as  member  of  House  Comriittee  on 
Crime  conducting  hearings  m  17ew  York. 

Mr.  Prey  (at  the  requesi,  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  through  July  9,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hastings  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  Julj  9,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Baring  (at  the  request  cf  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Carey  (at  the  request  a|f  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today  and  balance  of  week, 
on  account  of  family  illness. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  ( at  t  le  request 
of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today  and  Tuesday, 
June  30,  on  account  of  official  I  usiness. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  (i,t  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  through 
July  13,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leglsla 
tive  program  £ind  any  special  oijders  here 
tofore  entered,  was  granted 

Mr.  Hanna,  for  30  minutes,  ch  June  30. 

(The  following  Members  (it  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex 
tran ecus  matter:) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  tcif  20  mlD' 
utes,  on  June  29. 

Mr.  MiLLKK  of  Ohio,  for  5  n^utes,  to- 
day. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Philbin,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  with  respect  to  the  conference 
reports  agreed  to  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Belcher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Carter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  WlDNALL. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Qthllen  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lamgen. 

Mr.  King  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  LtTKENS. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Lanogrebe. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clay)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Farbstein. 

Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  PODELL. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Cabell  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  CoHELAN  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  RoYBAL  In  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Flood  In  five  instances. 
Mr.  Mahon  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  In- 
stamces. 
Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Patten. 
Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  O'Hara  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  DiGGS  in  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Clay  in  six  Instances. 


Mr.  Fountain  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERREHD 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table,  and  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Konrad 
Ludwlg  Staudlnger;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  783.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wanda 
Martens:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1 187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marcos 
Rojos  Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1628.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Western  Interstate  Nuclear 
Compact,  and  related  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2514.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arllne 
Loader  and  Maurice  Loader;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Katbryn 
Talbot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2916.  An  act  to  establish  the  Plymouth- 
Provincetown  Celebration  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3122.  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  Southern  District  of  Missis- 
sippi at  Oulfport,  Miss.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Klmoko 
Ann  Duke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  3212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Curtis 
Nolan  Reed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  3263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Ple- 
rottl  Lend;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8.  3265.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Anita 
Ordlllas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3364.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Raul  Jose  Bruno  Martorell  y  Fernandez 
(Jorge  R.  MartoreU);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  3461.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Amado 
O.  Chanoo,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3675.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ming 
Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3994.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  1st  Sgt. 
Albert  P.  Thompson,  U.S.  Army  (retired); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
and  enter  into  the  Mld-Atlantlc  States  Air 
Pollution  Control  Compact,  creating  the 
Mid-Atlantic  States  Air  Pollution  Control 
Commission  as  an  Intergovernmental,  Fed- 
eral-State agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  reporting  date  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED     BILLS     AND     A     JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

HJl.  1695.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Oaprara; 

Hit.  1698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeck 
Kuncek; 

H.R.  2275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Thomas  Cosby,  Jr.; 

H.R.  2315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joae- 
flna  PoUcar  Abutan  Fullar; 
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H.R.  3348.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  esUte 
of  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  Darden; 

HJl.  3908.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Eliza- 
beth B.  Borgnlno; 

HJl.  4246.  An  act  to  discontinue  the  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  as  to  the  adminis- 
trative settlement  of  personal  property 
claims  of  military  personnel  and  civilian  em- 
ployees; 

H.R.  4247.  An  act  to  amend  section  2734 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  concerned  to  make  partial 
payments  on  certain  claims  which  are  certi- 
fied to  Congress  and  to  provide  equivalent 
authority  for  administrative  settlement  and 
payment  of  claims  under  section  2733  of  title 
10  and  section  715  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code; 

H.R.  4574.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  of  certain  in^ 
habitants  of  the  Bonln  Islands; 

H.R.  8512.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  Import  duty  on  L-Dopa; 

H.R.  12941.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  4,180,000  pounds  of  cadmium  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

HJl.  13407.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Paciflc  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
pact; 

H.R.  13740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim- 
ball Bro.  Lumber  Co.; 

H.R.  16021.  An  act  to  authorize  the  relase  of 
40,200,000  pounds  of  cobalt  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  15831.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  i5832.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  castor  oil  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H.R.  15833.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  acid  grade  fluorspar  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  15835.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  magnesium  from  the  national  stockpile; 

HJt.  15836.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  type  A,  chemical  grade  manganese 
ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile. 

HJl.  15837.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  type  B,  chemical  grade  manganese  ore 
from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile; 

HJl.  15838.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  shellac  from  the  national  stockpile. 

HJl.  15839.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  tungsten  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  15998.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  Siirlnam-type  metallxirgical  grade 
bauxite  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  16289.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  natural  Ceylon  amorphous  lump  graphite 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile; 

HJl.  16290.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  refractory  grade  chromlte  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  16291.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  chrysotile  asbestos  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  16292.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  corundum  from  the  national  stock- 
pile: 

HJl.  16295.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  natural  battery  grade  manganese  ore 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile; 

'  H.R.  16297.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  molybdenum  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

H.R.  17399.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1259.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1960  to  July  30.  1970. 


BILLS   AND   A   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  June  26,  1970,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  3908.  For  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  B. 
Borgnlno; 

HJl.  8512.  To  suspend  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod the  import  duty  on  L-Dopa;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1259.  To  extend  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  to 
June  30, 1970. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  June  30, 1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2155.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Air  National  Guard,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2156.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  final  conclusion  of  judicial  proceedings  In 
Docket  No.  266,  The  Pueblo  de  Acoma,  plain- 
tiff v.  The  United  States  of  America,  defend- 
ant, pursuant  to  the  porvlsions  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Conunlsslon  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Receiveo   raoM   the  Comptroller   General 

2167.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  costs  of  operating  the  nuclear 
merchant  ship  Savannah,  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2158.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  ImpMTovement  needed  In  the  financial 
management  sjretem  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Department  of  the 
Interior:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Conunlttee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  12858  (Rept.  No. 
91-1241).  Ordered  to  be  prmted. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1118.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  16066,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Hvimanltiee  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  91-1242) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Conmilttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1119.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  18327,  a  bill  to  amend  the 


Peace  Corps  Act  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations, and  for  other  purposes  (R*pt. 
No.  91-1243) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  House  Joint  Resolution  1238.  Joint 
resolution  to  extend  the  time  for  the  making 
of  a  final  report  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance  (Rept.  No.  91-1244). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  15118.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Ohio 
Northern  Unlvwsity  (Rept.  No.  91-1245) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 
8.  1455.  An  act  to  amend  section  8e(2)  (A) 
of  the  AgrlcultUTEJ  Adjustment  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  marketing  orders  for  apples  produced 
In  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio  (Rept.  No.  91-1246).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Conmilttee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  3598.  An  act  to  amend  section  32(e)  of 
title  ni  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial  assistance 
In  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of  improve- 
ment for  land  conservation  and  utilization, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1247). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  1456.  An  act  to  amend  section  8c(e)  (I)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  re- 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  subse- 
quent legislation,  so  as  to  permit  marketing 
orders  applicable  to  apples  to  provide  for 
paid  advertising;  with  amendments  (R«pt. 
No.  91-1248).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  11547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  Increase  the  loan  limitation 
on  certain  loans;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-1249).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  13978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize marketing  research  and  promotion 
projects  including  paid  advertising  for  al- 
monds; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1250).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Conmilttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  17538.  A  blU  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  act  of  September  30. 
1965,  relating  to  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-1251).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  ClvU  Service.  HJl.  17809.  A  bill  to 
provide  an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and 
adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing  rate 
employees  of  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-1252) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CTlerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.   HJl.  2043.  A  blU  for  the  reUef 
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amendme  its 


Houii* 


ti.ee 


of  Keum  Jo  Kim;  with 

No.  91-1253).  Referred  to  the  Co 

the  Whole  House. 

Mr.    RODINO;    Committee   on 
clary.    H.R.     4670.   A   bill    for    th< 
Ok  Toa   (Mrs.  Charles  O.)   Klrsct 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1354)^ 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:   Committee  on 
ary.  H.R.  5655.  A  blU  for  the 
Tin    (also   Icnown   as   Low   Ylng 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1265^ 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

Mr.  MAYNE:  Committee  on  the 
HJl.  13400.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  ol 
Hills:    with   an   amendment    (Rept 
1256).   Referred   to   the   Comml 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  th< 
HJl.  13446.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S. 
posthumously     upon     Ouadalupe 
Montoya;   with  amendments    (~ 
1357).    Referred    to    the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.   MESKILX.:    Committee   on 
clary.  HJl.  13265.  A  bill  to  confe^ 
zenshlp  posthumously  upon  L 
J.  Krec  (Rept.  No,  91-1368).  Re: 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.   EILBERO:    ComnUttee   on 
clary.  H.R.  13997.  A  bill  to  confer 
to  S.  Sgl.  Ryuzo  Somma.  decease  1 
amendment    (Rept.   No.    91-1359J 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
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Judiciary. 

citizenship 

Espansa- 

No.  91- 

of   the 
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the  Judl- 
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Under  clause  4  of  mle 
bills  and  resolutions  were 
severally  referred  as  follows 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

HJi.  18246.  A  bill  to  amend 
Act.  as  amended,  by  requiring  . 
tlon  of  price  Increases  in  certain 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 

H.R.  18247.  A  bill  to  prohibit 
rlers  in  Interstate  commerce  f 
elderly  people  more  than  half 
transportation    during    nonpeak 
travel,  and  for  other  purposes;  1 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

HJl.  18248.  A  bill  to  amend 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 

HJl.  18249.  A  bin  to  authorize 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
Koscluszko  Home  National 
the   State   of   PermsylTanla,   anC 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of 

H.R.  18250.  A  till  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
tain  lands  In  the  Squaw  Vallej 
the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBSLI  (for 
Mr.  CoRMAM )  : 
H  R.  18251.  A  bill   to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
the  case  of  certain  uses  of  tread 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


public 
introBuced  and 


;  Callfoc  Ola 


ITie  Senate  met  at  9  a.m,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  jAMxa  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Revereiid  Edward 
L.  R.  Elfion,  DI>.,  offered  th^  following 
prayer: 
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(Rept.  By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (for  himself. 

ttee  of  Mr.  Halbt,  Mr.  SATXoa,  Mr.  Basing, 

Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Den- 
NKY.  Mr.  DoRN,  Mr.  Dvlski,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Halpehn,  Mr.  Hammerschmedt, 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Pdcinski,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts,   Mr.    ROTBAL,    Mr.    SATTERmLO, 

Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Stratton,  Blr.  Teaoue 
of  California,  Mr.  Zwach,  Mr.  Praser. 
Mr.  Biaggi.  and  Mr.  Pascell)  : 
HJl.  18252.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Judiciary.      United  States  Code  to  provide  Improved  med- 
Tae  Fung      leal  care  to  veteraiis;  to  provide  hospital  and 
No.   91-     medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and  sur- 
of   the     vlvors  of  veterans;   to  Improve  recruitment 
and  retention  of  career  personnel  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Baring.  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.    Hau^rn,    Mr.    Hklstoski,    Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Rotbal,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  CallfMUla) : 
H.R.  18263.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  availa- 
bility of  guaranteed  home  loan  financing  for 
veterans  and  to  Increase  the  Income  of  the 
national  service  life  Insurance  fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  18254.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public  dls- 
closiu'e  by  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,   Members    of    the    VS.    Senate, 
Justices  and  Judges  of  the  UJS.  courts,  and 
policymaking  ofBcials  of  the  executive  branch 
as  designated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, but  including  the  President,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  Cabinet  members;   and  by  can- 
didates for  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the   Senate,    the   Presidency,    and    the    Vice 
Presidency;  and  to  give  the  House  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Conduct,  the  Senate  Select 
Committee    on    Standards    of    Conduct,    the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  appropriate  Juris- 
diction; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
«"■-  By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

charging         h.R.  18255.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  pay  of 
for  their     senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress;  to 
periods   of     the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
the  Com-     Service. 
Commerce.  By  Mr.  GIBBONS : 

Immlgra-         h.J.  Res.  1281.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
other  pur-     Joint  C<Miiinlttee  on  Classlfled  Information; 
Judiciary.  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RODINO : 
the  Secre-         H.J.  Res.  1282.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
!  Thaddeus     the  second  week  In  July  as  National  Sales- 
Hlst^rlc  Site  in     men's  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
for   other      clary, 
l^iterlor  and  By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  1283.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  <dder;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARTER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  670.  Concurrent  resolution  ter- 
minating the  Joint  resolution  of  August  10, 
1964,  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
Internal      national   peace   and   security   in   Southeast 
refunds  In      Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
rubbCT;  to  ByMr.  GUBSER: 

M^ns.  H.  Res.  1130.  A  resolution  to  set  an  expen- 


dltiire  limitation  to  the  end  that  U.S.  military 
forces  be  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam  by 
June  30,  1971,  and  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  VS.  military 
foroeo  should  not  be  Inserted  Into  any  na- 
tion where  such  forces  are  not  now  located 
unless  specifically  approved  by  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  18256.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Wong  Campoy;  to  the  Committee  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18257.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  CWaca  G. 
David;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18268.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Um  Yue 
Kung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

HJl.  18259.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Ahnert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

413.  By  the  SPEAKER :  A  memorial  of  ths 

Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  inviting 
the  Honorable  Wayne  Asplnall  and  the  Hon- 
orable John  Saylor  to  address  the  Leglslatxire 
of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

414.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  cancer  research;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

415.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  minimizing  aircraft  noise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

416.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  high-speed  rall- 
servlce  between  the  cities  of  Boston  and 
New  York;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

629.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League.  Department  of  Florida, 
relative  to  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

630.  Also,  petition  of  the  Legislature  of 
Erie  County,  New  York,  relative  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  fvmds  for  cancer  research;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

531.  Also,  petition  of  the  Common  Coim- 
cU,  Lockport,  N.Y.,  relative  to  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  cancer  research;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


SENATE— ^onrfa^/,  June  29,  1970 


Lord  of  every  day  and  every  week,  we 
offer  Thee  the  love  of  our  hearts  and  the 
service  of  our  minds  for  the  duration  of 
this  Congress.  Be  with  us  to  guide  us 
and  bless  us  until  the  last  problem  is 
solved  and  the  last  prayer  Is  said.  Use 


us  as  ministers  of  hope  and  as  emancipa- 
tors of  men  imprisoned  by  superstition,  or 
in  slavery  to  evil  passions,  or  In  bond- 
age to  fear  and  injustice.  Give  us  com- 
posure of  soul  and  such  inner  certitude 
that  we  turn  not  back  from  the  holy 
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vision.  As  we  expect  much  from  Thee,  so 

help  us  to  attempt  great  things  for  Thee. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  29. 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being   temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  RtrssELL. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION    OF    SENATOR    HAT- 
FIELD. OF  OREGON,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
immediately  after  the  disposition  of  the 
Journal,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  fMr.  Hattield)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  40  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. June  26,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) ,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  on  state- 
ments therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 

TUESDAY  TO  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  1, 

1970,  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  on  Tuesday,  June 
30.  1970.  it  stand  In  adjournment  until 
Wednesday.  July  1,  1970,  at  9  a.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 

WEDNESDAY  TO  THURSDAY.  JULY 

2,   1970,  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  on  Wednesday, 
July  1.  1970.  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  Thursday,  July  2,  1970,  at  9  ajn. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is  now 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  40  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  Is  at  the  point  at  which  a  critical 
and  difficult  national  policy  decision  be- 
tween two  disagreeable  alternative 
courses  of  action  in  Indochina  must  be 
made.  I  believe  that  the  choice  that  faces 
us  must  be  clearly  stated  and  honestly 
explained.  I  urge  the  administration  to 
do  so  In  order  that  the  choice  may  be 
made  wisely,  deliberately,  and  honestly. 

We  may  talk  about  Vietnamization, 
and  delude  ourselves  into  believing  that 
the  present  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment can  become  popular  enough  and 
capable  of  defending  itself  from  its  op- 
ponents within  and  without. 

But,  in  our  hearts  we  know  the  decision 
is  whether  we  indefinitely  shore  up  an 
independent  South  Vietnam  with  Ameri- 
can men  and  money,  accepting  continu- 
ous drainage  on  our  resources  and  a  con- 
tinued tearing  apart  and  corrosion  of  our 
social  fabric.  And  we  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  price,  in  terms  of  our  na- 
tional interest,  is  worth  paying  for  this 
first  alternative. 

The  second  disagreeable  alternative  is 
to  get  out  completely,  letting  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  arrive  at  their  own 
solution,  a  solution  reflecting  the  reali- 
ties and  political  forces  in  being  there, 
knowing  that  the  result  could  well  even- 
tually be  a  unified  Vietnam  under  the 
leadership  of  Hanoi. 

If  there  were  a  third,  more  pleasant 
and  more  palatable  alternative.  I  am  sure 
it  would  have  been  adopted  by  our  Presi- 
dent, who  wants  to  carry  out  his  awe- 


some responsibilities  in  the  best  way  he 
can.  But  I  see  no  third  alternative  and, 
seeing  none,  believe  that  we  must  now 
face  up  to  the  difficult  decision  we  have 
been  trying  so  desperately,  and  for  so 
long,  to  avoid.  In  facing  up  to  this  deci- 
sion, the  President  is  himself  locked  into 
an  Indochina  policy  that  has  acquired  its 
own  constituency — and  its  own  momen- 
tum. For  many  of  those  who  surround  our 
President,  and  who  carry  out  our  present 
policy,  have  a  vested  interest  in  proving 
the  wisdom  of  present  and  past  policies 
in  order  to  prove  that  they  were  right. 

My  own  belief  is,  provided  that  asylum 
is  given  those  South  Vietnamese  who 
might  be  killed  because  of  our  departure 
and  provided  that  our  prisoners  of  war 
are  returned,  our  national  honor  would 
be  preserved  and  our  national  interest 
would  be  harmed  less  if  we  took  the 
second  alternative  rather  than  the  first. 

The  validity  of  this  view  is,  I  believe, 
borne  out  when  we  ask  ourselves,  "Why 
are  we  in  Vietnam?"  It  Is  important  to 
ask  that  question  because  as  we  consider 
the  question  of  future  American  poUcy  in 
Indochina,  we  often  lose  sight  of  the  past. 
Even  we  in  the  Senate,  who  are  deeply 
steeped  In  this  problem,  fall  into  the 
error,  all  too  often,  of  not  considering  the 
problem  of  Vietnam,  of  Indochina,  in  the 
context  of  the  past.  We  f  aU  into  the  error 
of  forgetting  history,  thus  condemning 
ourselves  to  repeat  it. 

That  repetition  is  easy  to  see.  For  ex- 
ample, I  note  that  In  the  newspaper 
headlines  the  "Vietnam  war"  has  now 
become  the  "Indochina  war."  Thus,  we 
are  returning  to  the  name  by  which  that 
conflict  was  known  25  years  ago.  Whether 
this  verbal  escalation  is  merely  journal- 
istic shorthand,  or  whether  it  reflects  an 
actual  escalation  of  the  war  itself,  may 
be  debatable.  Certainly  it  caimot  be 
viewed  as  progress.  And,  to  many  of  us 
familiar  with  the  history  of  that  long 
and  tragic  struggle,  it  is  an  ominous 
development. 

Let  us  look  at  the  very  name,  Indo- 
china. It  is  of  European  origin,  not 
Asian.  Insofar  as  it  describes  a  region  or 
group  of  peoples  who  have  acquired  their 
culture  and  tradition  equally  from  India 
and  China,  the  name  Is  a  useful  designa- 
tion of  a  region  which  has  acquired  much 
of  its  administrative  and  educational  pat- 
terns from  China  and  its  religious  and 
philosophical  outlook  from  India.  But,  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  who  live  there, 
no  such  composite  place  exists  or  ever 
has  existed. 

The  Vietnamese  themselves,  who  con- 
stituted about  three-quarters  of  what 
became  known  as  Indochina  under  the 
French,  are  a  renmrkably  homogeneous 
people  with  a  history  going  back  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  When  the  French 
moved  into  Indochina  in  the  last  half 
of  the  19th  century,  they  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  create  and  maintain  a 
separation  between  Tonkin.  Annam,  and 
Cochin  China,  the  three  regions  of  Viet- 
nsun.  The  Vietnamese,  however,  stub- 
bornly remained  in  their  own  minds  one 
people.  And  when  they  met  at  the  con- 
ference table  in  Geneva  In  1964  to  for- 
msdlze  their  independence,  it  was  as 
Vietnamese  that  they  insisted  upon 
negotiating. 
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The  other  two  divisions  of  F  rench  In- 
dochina— Cambodia  and  Laos-4-were  en- 
tirely different.  The  French  imposed  their 
rule  on  the  Vietnamese  only  thi-ough  the 
threat  and  use  of  force.  In  cortrast,  the 
rulers  of  Cambodia  and  Laoi  actually 
turned  to  Prance  voluntarily.  They  did 
so  because  they  sought  protec  Jon  from 
two  traditional  enemies,  the  V  etnaraese 
and  the  Thais,  with  whom  they  had  con- 
tinuing border  disputes  and  a  long  his- 
tory of  invasion.  Or.  to  use  the  more 
current  word,  "incursion." 

The  French  Union  of  Indochina  was 
thus  actually  composed  of  five  nations 
and  three  very  different  peoples.  Failure 
to  imderstand  this  reality  had  much  to 
do  with  the  ultimate  failure  (f  French 
policy  in  what  they  called  In<  ochina.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  suddrn  recur- 
rence of  this  label  in  our  own  v  x^abulary 
does  not  indicate  a  similar  f  aili  re  of  his- 
torical insight. 

We  in  the  Senate  who  are  cha  rged  with 
constitutional  resjwnsibilities  regarding 
our  country's  foreign  policy  cai  not  blind 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that,  at  this  mo- 
ment in  history,  our  own  Gcvemment 
has  sent  into  Cambodia  contingents  of 
armies  belonging  to  the  two  most  fre- 
quent historic  invaders  of  Cambodia — 
the  Vietnamese  and  the  Thai! .  And  we 
have  done  so  on  the  ground  that  we  are 
protecting  one  group  of  Vietnai  lese  from 
another. 

One  catmot  but  wonder  hou  popular 
these  actions  really  are  among  the  Cam- 
bodian people — or  how  wise  they  will 
prove  to  have  been  from  the  hindsight 
of  history. 

As  to  the  Vietnamese  themsel  ves.  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the]  will  ulti- 
mately be  more  grateful  to  us  1  or  having 
thrust  them  into  the  arms  of  the  Chi- 
nese than  the  Cambodians  will  be  grate- 
ful to  us  for  having  thrust  then  into  the 
Vietnamese.  Nothing  is  more  co  ispicuous 
in  the  history  of  Vietnam  than  its  thou- 
sand-year resistance  to  Chinese  aggres- 
sion. One  of  the  highlights  of  ttit  history 
dates  back  to  the  13th  century,  when 
Vietnamese  soldiers  defeated  tl  e  Mongol 
armies  of  Kublai  Khan.  And  a  j  recently 
as  1946  the  Vietnamese  had  unpleasant 
experiences  with  Chinese  o:cupatlon 
forces  under  Chiang  Kai-shek, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Commu- 
nist Chinese  military  and  ecooomic  aid 
are  today  welcomed  by  North  Vietnam. 
There  is  room  for  consideral^e  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Vietnamese— *-North  or 
South — would  ever  consent  to  become  a 
mere  Chinese  satellite  in  Asia.  And  there 
Is  reason  for  long  and  serious  thought 
about  the  extent  to  which  Amefican  pol- 
icy has  contributed  to  forcing  North 
Vietnam  into  dependence  upor 
aid  in  the  first  place. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
ing  the  Second  World  War  it  w< 
Indochina  that  Europeans  remained  the 
masters  of  Asians.  The  Prencli  colonial 
administrators,  by  swearing  allB 
Marshal  Petaln  and  the  Vichj 
ment  of  occupied  Prance,  wei 
maintain  their  routine  adml 
system — with  Japanese  blessifig — until 
March  9,  1945.  only  2  months  before  the 
German  surrender  in  Europe.  Ijapanese 
troops  had  entered  Indochinaj  in  1940, 
but  numbered  only  a  few  thousand  sta- 
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tioned  just  at  strategic  points.  So  far  as 
the  Vietnamese  were  concerned,  French 
rule  continued  without  interruption 
throughout  the  war. 

However,  the  Convention  of  1946  be- 
tween France  and  Vietnam  recognized 
Vietnam  as  a  free,  independent  state 
which  would  be  under  the  direct  admin- 
istration of  the  Vietminh  and  Ho  Chi 
Minh  in  the  North  and  with  a  referen- 
dum to  be  held  by  the  people  of  Cochin 
China  in  the  South.  But,  in  the  South, 
the  occupying  British  general,  Douglas 
Gracey,  \iolated  this  agreement  and  re- 
leased the  Japanese  so  as  to  safeguard 
the  French  from  the  Vietnamese. 

The  Vietnamese  then  began  to  fight 
Eigain  for  their  postwar  independence; 
that  is,  to  prevent  a  full  return  of  the 
French  colonial  government.  The  cold 
war  had  not  yet  begim;  the  Vietnamese 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  viewed  their 
struggle  for  an  independent  Vietnam  as 
a  phase  of  the  revolt  against  colonial  rule 
which  was  sweeping  Asia  after  the  defeat 
of  Japan.  By  the  time  of  the  Geneva 
accords  in  1954.  India,  Pakistan.  Ceylon, 
Burma,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines 
had  achieved  their  independence.  The 
fighting  continued  only  in  Indochina,  as 
it  continues  today. 

In  1954,  most  of  the  world,  while  sym- 
pathizing deeply  with  the  plight  of 
France,  believed  that  the  Vietnamese  had 
won  their  fight  for  national  sovereignty. 
The  Viet-Minh  were  not  generally  viewed 
as  simply  an  advance  task  force  of  Com- 
munist expansionism,  although  there 
were  some  opinions  to  the  contrary.  Vice 
President  Nixon  said  in  that  year — 

If  In  order  to  avoid  further  Communist 
expansion  In  Asia  and  particularly  In  Indo- 
clilna.  If  In  order  to  avoid  It  we  must  take 
the  risk  of  putting  American  boys  In  ...  I 
personally  would  support  such  a  decision. 

Fortunately,  President  Eisenhower  did 
not  follow  his  Vice  President's  advice. 
We  did  not  commit  American  manpower 
to  Vietnam.  Although  we  did  not  associ- 
ate ourselves  formally  with  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954,  which  provided  that  the 
French  would  go,  we  agreed  to  respect 
that  agreement.  We  stated  "the  agree- 
ment contains  factors  which  we  do  not 
like,  but  a  great  deal  depends  on  how 
they  work  in  practice."  We  added  that,  in 
connection  with  the  accords,  the  United 
States  would  "refrain  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  to  disturb  them." 

What  were  those  arrangements?  A 
close  reading  of  the  Geneva  accords 
shows  a  clear  recognition  by  all  the 
parties  that  the  demarcation  line  along 
the  17th  parallel  is  specifically  a  pro- 
visional military  demarcation  Une  be- 
tween the  areas  described  as  the  northern 
and  southern  zones  of  Vietnam.  It  was 
also  specified  that  general  elections  shall 
be  held  in  July  1956.  When  these  agree- 
ments were  arrived  at  in  Geneva,  the 
general  belief  was  that  these  elections 
might  well  result  in  the  unification  of 
Vietnam  under  the  leadership  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  In  fact.  President  Eisenhower 
wrote  in  his  memoirs : 

I  have  never  talked  or  corresponded  with 
a  person  knowledgeable  in  Indochlnese  af- 
fairs who  did  not  agree  that,  had  elections 
been  held  as  of  the  time  of  the  fighting, 
possibly  80  percent  of  the  population  would 
have  voted  for  the  Communist  Ho  Chi  Minh 


as  their  leader  rather  than  Chief  of  State 
Bao  Oal. 

The  reason  the  election  would  not  be 
held  sooner  was  set  forth  in  the  agree- 
ment as  being  "in  order  to  assure  that 
sufficient  progress  in  the  restoration  of 
peace  has  been  made  and  that  the  neces- 
sary conditions  be  obtained  for  free 
expression  of  national  will." 

The  real  meaning  of  this  phrase  was 
that  France  would  be  provided  a  grace 
period  during  which  her  troops  would 
be  withdrawn  and  her  presence  dissolved 
so  that  France  and  her  representatives 
would  not  suffer  the  Indignity  of  being 
present  when  their  old  enemies  assumed 
control.  The  delay  was  really  a  means  of 
helping  France  save  face.  In  any  event, 
the  southern  faction  refused  any  partici- 
pation in  such  elections  unless  under 
United  Nations  supervision,  and  this  con- 
dition was  refused  by  the  North  and  not 
insisted  upon  by  the  French.  Nor  was 
there  any  indication  that  the  United  Na- 
tions would  have  accepted  such  a  respon- 
sibility. After  the  agreements  were 
signed,  and  pursuant  to  their  provisions, 
some  900,000  Vietnamese  including 
755.000  Catholics,  fled  to  the  southern 
zone  of  Vietnam.  In  this  regard,  though, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
still  800,000  Catholics  living  in  North 
Vietnam. 

The  United  States  then  took  an  active 
role  in  installing  the  decent,  capable,  and 
intelligent  Ngo  Oinh  Diem  as  the  princi- 
pal administrator  to  handle  the  machin- 
ery of  government  in  the  southern  zone 
of  Vietnam.  Everybody  laid  dovra  their 
arms  and  the  conflict  shifted  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  political  hustings. 
Diem  did  an  excellent  job  in  administer- 
ing the  southern  zone — such  a  good  job, 
in  fact,  that  the  United  States  became 
persuaded  that  the  southern  zone  of  Viet- 
nam could  be  maintained  indefinitely  as 
an  entity  in  itself.  With  the  support  of 
the  United  States,  Diem  waved  aside  the 
general  election  which  had  been  specified 
at  Geneva  on  the  grounds  that  the  neces- 
sary conditions  for  free  elections  had  not 
been  met.  This  action  immediately  pre- 
cipitated a  violent  counteraction  on  the 
part  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  followers, 
whose  eventual  objective  was  the  removal 
of  what  they  considered  the  last  obstacle 
to  a  imified  and  independent  Vietnam. 

From  this  time  on  America  was  inevi- 
tably and  Inexorably  drawn  deeper  and 
deeper  into  a  political  and  military  mo- 
rass, the  same  morass  which  had  de- 
feated the  best  intentions  and  wisest 
counsels  of  other  great  powers  in  earlier 
years.  We  began  fallmg  into  all  the  same 
traps  as  the  French  and.  I  suspect  as  did 
the  court  of  Kublai  KhEui  half  a  millen- 
inum  earlier.  For  example,  we  were  not 
satisfied  with  a  "neutral"  government  in 
Laos  imder  Souvanna  Phouma  and  thus 
organized  a  coup  which  replaced  him 
with  a  "conservative,"  Phoumi  Nosavan. 
We  first  deluged  Cambodia  with  Ameri- 
can aid  and  assistance  and  then,  dis- 
enchanted, found  ourselves  In  a  position 
in  which  some  on  the  American  payroll 
were  implicated  in  a  plot  to  assassinate 
Sihanouk. 

During  this  time,  after  the  1956  elec- 
tions were  not  held,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese used  the  eastern  portions  of  Laos 
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and  Cambodia  in  order  to  send  men  and 
supplies  through  to  strengthen  the  Viet- 
cong  in  the  southern  zone  of  Vietnam. 
Applying  the  law  of  physics  that  for 
every  action  there  is  an  equal  and  oppo- 
site reaction,  our  conservative  candidate 
in  Laos  was  soon  ousted  and  we  consid- 
ered ourselves  lucky  to  have  our  old  foe, 
Souvanna  Phouma.  back  in  place  rather 
than  his  leftist  half  brother,  Prince  Sou- 
phanouvong,  head  of  the  Pathet  Lao.  In 
Cambodia.  Sihanouk  sisked  that  we  cease 
sending  American  aid  to  his  country; 
a  request  which,  in  a  peculiar  Alice-in- 
Wonderland  way,  we  somehow  inter- 
preted as  a  hostile  act.  I  should  note, 
parenthetically,  that  I  strongly  disagree 
with  our  reaction  on  this  score.  I  think 
that  the  sooner  we  realize  that  not  to 
interfere  means  not  to  send  in  military 
and  economic  assistance,  rather  than  vice 
versa,  the  better  off  our  Nation  and,  par- 
ticularly, our  imfortunate  taxpayers  will 
be. 

As  the  years  went  by,  two  Democratic 
administrations  escalated  the  conflict. 
There  were  600  Americans  in  Vietnam 
when  President  Kennedy  took  office; 
there  were  16,000  when  he  died,  although 
none  were  involved  in  direct  combat. 

It  is  a  moot  point,  but  we  might  ask 
ourselves  if  President  Kennedy  would 
have  continued  to  escalate  our  involve- 
ment if  he  had  not  been  assassinated.  On 
September  2, 1963,  not  long  before  he  was 
killed.  President  Kennedy  said  of  our  in- 
volvement in  South  Vietnam: 

In  the  final  anaylsls.  It  Is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  It  or  lose  It. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  ad- 
visors, but  they  have  to  win  It.  the  people 
of  Vietnam,  against  the  Communists. 

But  President  Kennedy  was  killed,  and 
President  Johnson  continued  the  escala- 
tion to  the  extent  that  when  President 
Nixon  took  office  in  January  1969,  we 
had  532,500  men  committed  to  that  swel- 
tering arena.  President  Nixon  improved 
the  situation  substantially.  In  the  course 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  withdrew  104.- 
450  men,  and  the  level  of  violence  and 
casualties  declined.  His  policy  of  "Viet- 
namization"  seemed  to  gain  wide  accept- 
ance in  the  United  States,  although  I 
must  add  that  some  of  us  with  a  long 
view  of  history  were  and  still  are  skepti- 
cal. 

Speaking  as  an  American  parent,  Viet- 
namization  is,  of  course,  an  improvement 
over  past  policies  in  that  It  means  the 
substitution  of  Vietnamese  flghting  sol- 
diers for  American  flghtlnc  soldiers. 
But  Vietnamlzatlon  does  nothing  to 
change  the  fact  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  become  increasingly  a  war  of  Amer- 
ican objectives  rather  than  of  Viet- 
namese objectives.  The  principal  Amer- 
ican objective  is  to  prevent  the  unifica- 
tion of  Vietnam  under  Communist  rule. 
To  save  the  southern  zone  of  Vietnam 
from  this  fate,  we  have  been  willing  to 
destroy  as  much  of  the  country  as  may 
be  necessary.  I  am  reminded  of  Tacitus' 
words,  "We  made  a  desert  and  called  it 
peace."  We  are  now  concerned,  too,  about 
the  bloodbath  that  might  occur  if  we 
left,  as  I  believe  we  should  be.  But,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  imfortunate  Viet- 
namese, to  be  burned  to  death  by  na- 
palm or  otherwise  dismembered  by  B-52 


bombings  is  just  as  disagreeable  and 
deadly  as  having  their  throats  cut  by 
the  Vietcong.  We  should  remember  that 
we  have  already  dropped  a  greater  ton- 
nage of  bombs  on  the  little  country  of 
Vietnam  than  we  dropped  eversrwhere  in 
World  War  II  and  in  the  Korean  war 
combined. 

After  taking  office  President  Nixon 
certainly  "cooled"  the  situation  in  Indo- 
china and  improved  it.  He  had  Improved 
It,  that  is,  until  April  30  when  he  an- 
nounced the  invasion,  or — as  it  has  been 
characterized — the  incursion,  into  Cam- 
bodia. There  is.  of  course,  a  military 
argument  for  this  invasion,  but  that  ar- 
gument was  as  valid  5  years  ago  as  it 
is  today.  The  military  facts  of  Indochina 
were  as  apparent  to  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  as  they  are  to  President 
Nixon.  Yet  the  two  previous  Presidents 
compromised  In  Laos  and  respected 
Cambodian  neutrality  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  knew  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  any  armed  initiative  in  these 
countries  could  only  mean  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  war. 

Several  months  ago.  a  nonmilitary 
factor  changed — Sihanouk,  who  had 
been  following  a  more  or  less  neutral 
policy,  was  replied  by  Lon  Nol  and  a 
pro-Western  government  in  Cambodia. 
Our  eagerness  in  rushing  to  aid  Lon  Nol 
reminds  me  of  a  marvelous  line  from  Art 
Buchwald's  "Sheep  on  the  Runway": 
"We  want  neutral  nations  as  long  as 
they  are  in  the  Western  camp."  Unfor- 
tunately, Sihanouk's  Cambodia  weis  a 
neutral  nation  that  did  not  measure  up 
to  this  requirement.  Many  people  were 
surprised  at  the  intensity  of  public  re- 
action to  the  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese invasion  of  Cambodia.  It  was  not 
a  large  operation.  It  made  some  military 
sense  tactically,  although  strategically  I 
believe  it  will  prove  to  have  been  against 
our  long-term  national  interest.  Our  ac- 
tion not  only  automatically  enlarged  the 
war  into  Cambodia  itself,  but  also  spread 
it  into  the  new  dimension  of  the  sea 
where  a  de  facto  "selective  blockade"  was 
applied  to  the  Cambodian  coast. 

Our  invasion  of  Cambodia  was  like 
flghting  an  oil  fire  with  water,  for  we 
have  not  put  out  the  flre,  but  have  spread 
the  conflagration.  Our  military  gains  in 
Cambodia,  whatever  they  prove  to  be 
from  a  tactical  viewpoint,  may  ulti- 
mately prove  disastrous.  We  are  ex- 
changing short-term  gains  for  very  pos- 
sible long-term  catastrophe.  A  conflict 
that  had  been  largely  confined,  through 
restraint  on  all  sides,  to  Vietnam  and  the 
areas  bordering  on  it  now  threatens  to 
engulf  all  of  Indochina — Cambodia  and 
Laos  as  well — with  all  the  reopening  of 
ancient  enmities  which  that  impUes. 

If  we  embark  seriously  on  a  campaign 
of  eliminating  enemy  sanctuaries,  we  will 
be  committing  ourselves  to  an  ever- 
widening  war  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 
Should  we  commit  our  combat  forces  to 
Laos,  to  attack  the  Vietcong  there? 
Should  we  send  our  troops  across  the 
DMZ  to  attack  "sanctuaries"  in  North 
Vietnam?  And  having  done  that,  are  we 
prepared  to  attack  "sanctuaries"  in 
Communist  China?  The  lesson,  it  seems 
clear  to  me,  is  that  in  pursuing  the 
aiemy  across  international  boimdaries. 


we  would  be  pursuing  a  chain  of  sanc- 
tuaries that  leads  finally,  not  to  peace, 
but  to  total  war.  That  is  why  I  say  that 
such  a  policy  would  be  disastrous. 

From  a  reverse  viewpoint,  I  most  cer- 
tainly would  oppose  the  right  of  North 
Vietnam's  allies,  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  attack  the  sanctuaries  from 
which  our  bombing  planes  fly,  either  our 
airfields  in  Thailand  or  our  aircraft  car- 
riers in  the  South  China  Sea. 

From  the  constitutional  viewpoint, 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress  became  very 
concerned  when  the  President,  uninvited, 
marched  our  servicemen  over  the  borders 
of  a  nation  without  consulting  with  the 
Congress.  This  action  was  unprecedented 
in  our  history.  A  close  reading  of  the 
Coristitution  and  of  the  Federalist  papers 
makes  it  clear  that  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  has  imlimited  pow- 
ers In  directing  the  conduct  of  a  war. 
But  in  declaring  war  or,  I  believe  in  ex- 
panding war  to  cover  new  countries,  the 
Congress  has  a  constitutional  role. 

Our  Foimding  Fathers  very  sensibly 
planned  for  this  division  of  power  as  a 
safeguard  for  our  Nation.  One  branch  of 
Government,  the  Congress,  could  make 
laws  and  declare  war.  Congress  was  not 
given  power  to  wage  and  direct  war. 
Another  branch  of  Government,  the  ex- 
ecutive, which  has  the  responsibility  for 
executing,  or  carrying  out  the  laws  Con- 
gress passes,  was  given  the  power  to 
wage  and  carry  on  war.  But.  the  execu- 
tive was  not  given  the  power  to  declare 
or  commit  us  to  war.  These  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  mean  that  unless  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  believe 
war  is  necessary,  the  United  States  can- 
not make  war  legally. 

Now  what  should  we  do  in  the  future? 
First,  we  must  determine  what  is  our 
true  national  Interest.  As  Palmerston 
(Hice  said: 

We  have  no  eternal  alUes  and  we  h«ve  ao 
perpetual  enemies.  Our  interest  are  eternal 
and  perpetual  and  those  interests  it  Is  our 
duty  to  follow. 

I  submit  that  our  national  interest 
would  best  be  served  by  our  withdrawal 
from  Indochina.  If  our  withdrawal  re- 
sulted in  a  unified  Vietnam,  even  if  im- 
der Communist  rule,  our  national  inter- 
ests would  be  better  served  than  by  the 
alternative  course  of  our  remaining  there 
indefinitely  to  shore  up  sin  independent 
South  Vietnam  with  all  the  resultant 
damage  to  our  Nation  and  our  Health  and 
educational  priorities  at  home.  Moreover, 
a  unifled  Vietnam  would  serve  as  a  rela- 
tively firm  barrier  to  Chinese  expansion. 
Actually,  our  history  has  shown  that  we 
are  better  off — and  certaiiily  our  tax- 
payers are  better  off — with  neutral  coun- 
tries rather  than  with  vulnerable,  mushy 
allies  unable  to  survive  without  Ameri- 
can assistance.  And,  in  my  view.  South 
Vietnam  certainly  meets  the  latter 
description. 

From  a  military  viewpoint,  I  think  we 
have  come  to  recognize  that  the  war  Is 
unwinnable  within  the  framework  of  the 
political  situation  as  it  is.  We  can  destroy 
every  young  North  Vietnamese  soldier 
only  to  find  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of 
manpower  in  China  waiting  to  be  invited 
to  replace  them. 

Prom  an  economic  viewpoint,  while  it 
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Is  sometimes  argued  that  the  interests 
of  our  industrial-military  complex  are 
so  basic  to  our  Nation,  are  so  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  our  national  structure, 
that  diminution  of  our  war  efl  arts  would 
result  in  collapse  of  our  econo  ny  and  be 
against  our  national  interest,  c  ur  history 
does  not  show  that.  Peace  would  bring 
economic  change  and  uncertainty.  But 
our  periods  of  greatest  real  economic 
growth  as  a  Nation  have  been  :  n  times  of 
peace.  Actually,  our  present  economy 
with  its  escalating  inflation,  escalating 
interest  rates,  escalating  uneir  ployment, 
escalating  deficit,  and  escalating  unfav- 
orable balance  of  trade  is  not  in  too  hot 
shape. 

In  determining  our  national  interest, 
we  must  be  guided  by  our  obligations.  An 
obligation  into  which  we  have  i  freely  en- 
tered and  which  was  not  hondred  would 
obviously  be  a  dishonorable  acoion  on  our 
part  and  abhorrent  to  us.  FYom  a  nation 
interest  viewpoint,  the  value  of  our  word 
among  nations  would  be  cheai>ened. 

But  what  are  our  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense — 
SEATO — Treaty?  That  treaty  ttates  that 
in  the  event  of  armed  attack  on  any  of 
the  nations  involved,  each  natifan  "will  in 
that  event  act  to  meet  the  coinmon  dan 
ger  in  accordance  with  its  co 
processes."  The  treaty  further 
in  the  event  of  any  other  da: 
integrity,  sovereignty,  or  indei 
the  designated  coimtries  we 
suit  immediately  in  order  to 
measures  which  should  be  ta 
common  defense." 

When  my  predecessor,  Se 
dore  Francis  Green,  pressed  S^retary  of 
State  John  Poster  Dulles  on  qur  precise 
obligation  under  this  section, 
Dulles  said: 
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If  there  U  a  revolutionary 
Vietnam  or  In  Thailand,  we  wo^ld 
together  as  to  what  to  do  about 
that  were  a  subversive  movement 
fact  propagated  by  cximmunlsm,  It 
very  grave  threat  to  us.  But  we 
dertailng  to  put  It  down;  all  we 
undertaking  to  consult  together  ai 
do  about  It. 
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I  would  agree  that  we  had  iin  obliga- 
tion to  give  the  people  of  Soutli  Vietnam 
some  support,  both  in  materiel  and  in 
manpower,  to  help  them  get  established 
since  we  had  installed  a  separate  gov- 
ernment there.  But  after  having  50,258 
Americans  killed  and  278.814  Americans 
wounded  there  and  spending  ^ore  than 
$100  billion,  I  believe  that  our  pbligation 
has  been  more  than  met. 

In  terms  of  my  own  State 
Island,  the  war  has  cost  the  iri^placable 
lives  of  142  young  men.  It  hag  also  cost 
our  RlKxle  Island  taxpayers  $649  million 
since  1965.  This  means  that  Rhode  Is 
landers  are  continuing  to  f 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam  to 
1296.000  every  day. 

I  believe,  however,  that  wel  do  have 
an  obligation  to  those  South  Vietnamese 
who  sided  with  us,  whether  fQr  reasons 
of  cupidity  or  patriotism,  aiid  would 
suffer  if  we  left.  There  is  somf  question 
as  to  how  many  people  would  actually 
suffer  if  South  Vietnam  came  under  Com- 
munist admini«tration.  The  ekample  is 
often  cited  of  Hue,  which  aftfer  having 
been  occupied  by  the  North  Vietnamese 


of  Rhode 


the  bUl 
tune  of 


was  found  to  have  mass  graves  with 
many  bodies  In  them.  We  had  assumed 
these  people  had  been  shot  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  although  a  story  has  sur- 
faced to  the  effect  that  our  bombing  and 
razing  of  a  great  portion  of  Hue  resulted 
in  many  deaths  and  that  these  victims, 
too.  were  buried  in  the  same  open 
trenches. 

In  any  case,  I  believe  that  many  indi- 
viduals would  suffer  if  we  left  and  did 
not  provide  them  with  asylum.  For  this 
reason,  I  believe  that  we  should,  prefer- 
ably in  association  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, make  provisions  for  asylum  in 
other  countries  for  any  South  Vietnam- 
ese who  wishes  to  take  refuge.  Here,  as 
I  have  suggested  before,  Borneo,  with  its 
geographic  closeness,  its  climatic  simi- 
larity and  its  lack  of  population,  might 
prove  to  be  a  good  place  for  many  of  these 
South  Vietnamese  to  settle. 

If  this  did  not  work  out,  then  some 
other  resettlement  plan  should  be  worked 
out,  preferably  in  association  with  the 
United  Nations.  Actually,  a  large  number 
of  South  Vietnamese  have  already  made 
accommodations  with  the  Vietcong,  and 
many  of  the  rich  South  Vietnamese  re- 
portedly already  have  bank  accounts  and 
even  property  abroad. 

The  basic  problem  today,  as  I  see  it,  Is 
that  the  administration  has  not  made  up 
its  own  mind  regarding  the  basic  choice 
It  faces — whether  It  is  more  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  withdraw  all  our  troops, 
even  If  this  action  results  in  the  even- 
tual imiflcation  of  Vietnam  under  Hanoi; 
or  whether  it  is  more  in  our  national 
Interest  to  maintain  the  division  of  that 
country,  even  though  we  would  have  to 
leave  a  large  garrison  there  In  order  to 
do  so. 

We  have  taken  the  second  choice  in 
Korea,  and  it  has  worked.  But  that  is  a 
very  different  situation.  South  Korea  has 
a  government  that  is  strong  and  re- 
spected by  the  people  who  are,  them- 
selves, remarkably  unified  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  North  Korea.  The  strategic  sit- 
uation, too,  is  very  different  in  that  the 
whole  of  South  Korea,  a  peninsula,  is 
accessible  from  the  sea  and  there  Is  a 
relatively  narrow  land  boundary  which 
separates  the  North  from  South  Korea. 
And  we  had  and  have  United  Nations 
approval  £uid  support  of  our  own  actions 
there.  On  the  other  hand.  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  government  does  not  enjoy  the 
support  of  Its  people,  the  hostile  land 
frontiers  are  longer  than  the  sea  frontier 
and,  except  for  token  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  forces  and  for  various  mer- 
cenary troops,  we  have  little  world  sup- 
port— and  no  United  Nations  support. 

I  believe  that  there  is  only  one  way  to 
get  out  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  that  is  to 
accept  the  fact  that  the  damage  caused 
by  our  continued  military  presence  there 
to  our  true  national  interests  and  to  our 
economy  and  social  structure  far  out- 
weighs the  questionable  advantages  that 
result  to  our  national  Interest  by  main- 
taining the  Thieu-Ky  government  In 
South  Vietnam  or  even  of  maintaining 
the  division  of  Vietnam  Into  two  coun- 
tries. When  we  have  accepted  that  fact, 
we  should  firmly  carry  out  the  resulting 
decisions  as  best  we  can,  recognizing,  as 
France  did  in  1954,  that  the  decisions 


may  well  result  in  a  unified  Vietnam 
under  Hanoi. 

If  the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  wUl  not  make  this  decision,  then 
I  believe  we  in  Congress  should  make  it 
and  require  the  executive  branch  to  im- 
plement it.  It  would  be  more  orderly  if 
the  President  made  it  himself,  but  if  he 
does  not,  then  we  in  Congress  who  feel  as 
I  do  have  no  alternative  but  to  support 
the  McGovem-Hatfield  "End  the  War" 
resolution  or  a  similar  one. 

The  ideal  solution  would  be  to  return 
to  the  Geneva  accords.  However,  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  been  let  down 
by  the  West  in  honoring  these  accords, 
and  I  would  imagine  that  they  would 
seek  to  drive  a  harder  bargain  now.  For 
instance,  they  might  well  demand  a 
firmer  timetable  for  our  departure  than 
they  did  of  the  French.  And  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  French  were  soundly 
defeated  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  we 
have  most  definitely  not  been  defeated 
on  the  field  of  battle.  My  own  view  is 
that  the  most  dignified  and  honorable 
way  of  extricating  ourselves  from  South 
Vietnam  and  serving  our  own  Interests 
would  be  to  establish  the  timetable  our- 
selves. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  suggestion  of 
fonner  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clif- 
ford, a  man  who  knows  the  situation  as 
well  as  anybody,  that  we  establish  such 
a  timetable  with  a  provision  that  we 
would  speed  up  our  withdrawal  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  cooperated.  The  only 
two  firm  requirements  for  our  departure 
should  be  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  and  asylum  for  those  South  Viet- 
namese whose  lives  would  be  endangered 
by  our-tieparture. 

Many  friends  of  mine  have  written 
and  urged  me  to  back  the  President,  say- 
ing that  he  is  our  only  President,  that  he 
knows  more  of  the  situation  there  than 
any  of  us,  that  he  is  trying  to  do  the 
best  job  he  can,  and  that  we  should  back 
him  and  our  country,  right  or  wrong. 
But  as  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  10  years,  who  has  been  sitting 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
since  1964,  and  who,  for  some  years  now, 
has  been  in  favor  of  withdrawing  from 
this  war,  of  deescalating  it  rather  than 
escalating  it,  I  would  reply  with  the 
words  of  Carl  Schurz:  "My  country  right 
or  wrong.  But,  when  right,  to  keep  it 
right,  and  when  wrong,  to  put  it  right." 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  role. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  occasion  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  on  a  brilliant 
and  calm  presentation  of  a  very  complex 
and  emotions^  subject;  namely,  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  think  that  from  time  to  time  It  Is 
very  important  for  us  to  put  this  matter 
into  historic  perspective.  We  tend  to  act 
or  react  to  the  events  of  the  day,  rather 
than  to  see  the  situation  In  Its  totsdity  or 
in  its  historic  perspective.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  done  a  great  serv- 
ice to  the  Senate  by  recounting  the  events 
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which  led  up  to  our  present  involvement 
in  Cambodia. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion or  two  on  a  subject  which  he  dis- 
cussed in  his  presentation  relating  to 
what  is  commonly  assumed  will  be  a  blood 
bath  if  the  United  States  should  with- 
draw or  when  the  United  States  with- 
draws. 

Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that  is 
rather  £in  unchallenged  assumption  that 
should  be  carefully  analyzed  especially  In 
light  of  the  relative  troop  strengths  that 
exist  on  the  two  sides?  I  refer  specifically 
to  the  fact  that,  according  to  official 
figures  that  we  get,  at  most  about  220,000 
Vietcong,  National  Liberation  Front,  and 
North  Vietnamese  are  involved  in  the 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam,  and  that  they 
are  backed  by  an  additional  400.000 
members  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army, 
In  North  Vietnam.  On  the  other  side,  at 
least  1  million  South  Vietnamese  troops 
are  under  arms  supplied  by  the  United 
States  and  are  supposedly  pretty  well 
trained  by  American  persormel. 

Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that  in 
light  of  this  balance  of  power,  that  cer- 
tainly is  to  the  benefit  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese, a  blood  bath  subsequent  to 
American  withdrawal  Is  a  scare  tactic,  or 
might  be  called  a  scare  tactic,  used  by 
those  who  would  like  to  see  this  war  con- 
tinued, or  would  like  to  see  American 
Involvement  continued? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  possibility  of  a  blood- 
bath is  a  contingency;  but  as  we  with- 
draw. I  think  we  have  to  face  up  to  the 
worst  possible  effects  of  oiu:  withdrawal 
which  It  should  certainly  Include  such  a 
contingency. 

This  is  what  I  have  sought  to  do  In 
my  presentation  today.  One  of  the  worst 
possible  effects  would  be  a  bloodbath. 
There  is  no  absolute  certainty  that  there 
would  be  a  bloodbath.  As  I  have  noted  it 
appears  there  is  a  possibility  that  some  of 
the  people  buried  in  the  trenches  at  Hue 
may  well  have  been  killed  by  American 
bombs,  so  those  deaths  may  not  be  clear 
evidence  in  themselves  that  a  bloodbath 
would  ensue. 

But  in  the  light  of  the  experiences  that 
China  underwent  when  it  was  Com- 
munized,  and  on  the  basis  of  my  own 
observations  while  serving  as  an  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Service  ofQcer  In  a  country 
when  the  Iron  Curtain  went  down  and 
the  Communists  took  over.  I  feel  one 
must  recognize  that  In  such  cases  a  great 
harshness  descends  on  the  land.  In  some 
cases,  people's  property  is  expropriated 
while  they  are  allowed  to  survive;  in 
some  cases  they  are  sent  to  jail  and  bes- 
tially treated,  and  in  some  cases  they  are 
simply  killed.  I  do  not  know  in  which 
of  these  categories  South  Vietnam  would 
fall.  But  in  case  a  bloodbath  appears  like- 
ly, I  think  we  should  be  prepared  for  that 
contingency.  I  think  there  Is  a  good 
chance  it  would  not  occur,  but  the  pos- 
sibility has  to  be  accepted. 

Our  withdrawal  would  not  mean  that 
Vietnam  would  automatically  be  unified 
\mder  Hanoi.  As  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out.  Saigon  has  vast  resources  and  a  large 
army  of  its  own.  and,  under  a  popularly 
respected  government.  South  Vietnam 
might  be  able  to  maintain  Its  separate 
status. 


But  I  have  sought  to  follow  the  line  of 
responsibility  in  recognizing  the  worst 
possible  contingency  that  could  develop  if 
we  withdrew.  I  think  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  country  would  be  unified  under 
Hanoi;  but  I  think,  even  so,  our  best 
Interests  would  be  less  harmed  by  our 
withdrawal  than  by  remaining.  To  an- 
swer the  Senator's  question.  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  contingencies,  but  we  must  pre- 
l>are  for  the  worst  contingencies  and 
hope  that  they  will  not  occur. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  not  the  Senator 
also  agree  that  those  who  raise  this 
question  oftentimes  recognize,  even 
though  they  may  not  say  so,  that  It  takes 
more  than  military  power  to  create  a 
viable  society  and  government  behind 
which  people  are  willing  to  unite  and 
fight;  that  even  though  South  Vietnam 
has  a  great  superiority  of  equipment  and 
manpower,  both  numberwise  and  equip- 
mentwise,  there  may  be  a  political  ele- 
ment lacking  in  this  whole  matter  of 
maintaining  an  Independent  Thieu-Ky 
regime  after  American  withdrawal,  the 
political  element  being  that  perhaps  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  have  not  sensed 
a  cause  for  which  they  are  willing  to  fight 
and  give  their  lives,  and  that,  after  all, 
this  perhaps  is  more  of  an  American 
cause  that  has  been  superimposed  from 
the  outside,  which  has  not  really  any 
deep  roots  of  support  from  within? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  there  is  very  great 
merit  to  what  the  Senator  says.  Origi- 
nally there  was  a  Vietnamese  cause  here, 
but  the  American  cause,  the  American 
emphasis,  the  American  objectives  have 
gradually  taken  over  what  W8is  In  fact 
originally  a  civil  war.  So,  by  the  same 
token,  given  a  government  that  has  the 
support  of  its  people,  one  does  not  have 
to  worry  so  much  about  its  stability.  That 
government  might  not  be  a  democracy. 
I  think  we  are  very  wrong  in  feeling  that 
our  form  of  government,  or  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  even,  is  what  every 
nation  should  have.  There  are  govern- 
ments around  the  world  where  they  have 
paternal  despotism  and  other  kinds  of 
government,  where  the  people  accept  It 
and  work  within  it  as  much  as  they  can. 
and  make  do;  and  sometimes  we  find  they 
would  not  partlculraly  want  to  change 
it. 

We  have  a  good  example  of  that  In 
Portugal,  where  we  have  not  had  any- 
one executed  or  tortured  for  political 
reasons  for  30  or  40  years,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Salazar  and  now  of  Caetano. 

I  think  If  there  were  a  more  crushing 
hand,  the  people  would  have  risen.  But 
what  has  the  government  of  Portugal 
done?  It  has  recognized  the  various  po- 
litical forces  in  being,  and  has  worked 
with  them.  Where  you  do  not  have  a 
government  that  accepts  the  political 
forces  in  being,  then  I  think  a  country  Is 
destined  for  trouble,  and  this  Is  what  has 
happened  In  the  southern  zone  of  Viet- 
nam, more  commonly  called  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  has  put  his  finger  exactly  on 
the  target  when  he  says  we  seem  to  pro- 
ceed under  the  assumption  that  every 
country  wants  to  be  exactly  like  the 
United  States.  We  seem  to  have  a  sense 
of  mission,  that  we  want  to  go  around 


the  world  creating  little  Americas,  mold- 
ing everyone  in  our  own  image;  and  ac- 
tually we  attempt  to  do  so,  oftentimes, 
with  ignorance  of  the  cultures,  the  his- 
tories, the  languages,  and  all  other  ele- 
ments that  make  up  another  society  or 
another  people,  and  we,  as  I  say.  Just 
sort  of  assume  that  they  all  want  to  be 
like  us. 

I  recall  that  when  I  was  with  the  T3S. 
Navy  in  Hanoi  In  1945,  It  was  at  a  time 
when  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  just  raised  the 
flag  of  Vietnamese  Independence  over  the 
city  hall.  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  been  our  ally 
in  the  Paciflc  during  the  war  against 
Japan.  We  were  in  Hanoi  at  that  par- 
ticular time  to  pick  up  some  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  troops,  to  take  them  up  to 
north  China  to  fight  the  Chinese  Com- 
mimlsts. 

I  recall  very  vividly  that  the  people 
at  that  time  were  enthusiastically  behind 
the  Ho  government.  We  were  cheering 
the  Ho  government;  they  were  our  ally. 
It  was  not  a  hammer  and  sickle  that  was 
flying  over  the  city  of  Hanoi.  On  the  day 
I  was  In  Hanoi,  it  was  a  flag  of  Viet- 
namese nationalism  flying  there.  Those 
people  sensed  a  time  in  their  lives  when 
they  had  achieved  a  goal  of  independence 
from  all  foreign  intervention — French 
Intervention.  Japanese  intervention,  and 
Chinese  intervention.  I  think  sometimes 
we  fall  to  recognize  the  history  of  a  peo- 
ple who  resent  any  intervention  from  the 
outside,  including  that  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  putting,  as  the  Senator 
has  this  morning,  this  whole  picture  into 
the  perspective  of  history,  could  be  very 
helpful  for  a  better  understanding  of 
why  we  have  had  to  spend  more  than 
40,000 — almost  50.000 — American  lives 
and  $140  billion,  why  the  French  lost 
100,000  troops  there  trying  to  establish 
that  country's  control,  ending  the  debacle 
at  Dienbienphu.  and  why  we  are  never 
going  to  achieve  the  kind  of  victory  the 
American  people  have  called  for  or  would 
like  to  see  us  achieve,  or  that  even  the 
President  has  talked  about,  until  we 
first  of  all  confront  the  history  and  the 
events  leading  up  to  this  particular  day. 

When  we  do  that,  I  think  the  American 
people  will  see  that  our  presence  there 
is  futile,  that  our  presence  there  will 
achieve  no  purpose,  and  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  Vietnamlzatlon.  it  will  cost  us 
as  many  as  10,000  more  American  lives 
and  $40  billion  or  $50  billion  more,  and 
I  feel  that  it  Is  not  worth  the  cost,  that 
it  Is  not  worth  one  American  life,  when 
we  face  this  situation. 

So  I  personally  am  very  ht«)py  to  see 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  present 
his  comments  this  morning.  I  am  only 
hopeful  that  they  can  be  distributed  far 
and  wide,  that  not  only  Senators,  but 
all  Americans,  can  read  this  statement, 
because  it  is  a  calm  and  accurate  state- 
ment, one  that  comes  from  his  experience 
on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  from  long  concern  over  oiir 
Involvement  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  think  when  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  speaks,  he 
speaks  with  great  authenticity.  There- 
fore I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator 
for  his  presentation  this  morning. 

Mr.  PEUi.  I  thank  the  Seiuitor. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The   time   of   the 
Rhode  Island  has  expired. 

At  this  time,  under  the  preflous 
the   distingruished    Senator 
(Mr.  Young)    is  recognized 
exceed  20  minutes. 


order, 
from  Ohio 
for  not  to 


THE  CREDIBILITY  Oi' 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr. 


President. 

one  argument  being  heard  these  days  in 
the  debates  over  the  Senate  attempt  to 
reassert  its  constitutional  a  ithority  to 
declare  war  is  that  such  actions  might 
reduce  the  credibility  of  the  I  tesident. 

Apparently,  leaders  of  the  i  idministra- 
tion  need  no  help  to  reduce 
bility  of  President  Nixon.  During  the 
week  of  May  15,  White  House  olBcials 
asked  a  group  of  reporters 
James  Res  ton  of  the  New  York  Times, 
"not  to  embarrass  the  Government  by 
printing  the  details"  of  the  U,  S.  air  raids 
over  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Nor  Ji  Vietnam 
the  previous  weekend.  Presiilent  Nixon 
tried  to  keep  the  raids  a  seen  t  from  the 
American  people,  but  they  becime  known 
by  news  dispatches  from  Hanqi. 

Such  actions  on  the  part  of 
and  of  oEBcials  in  the  Pentagdn  certainly 
do  nothing  whatever  to  enhante  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  administration  \n  the  eyes 
of  the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  jierson  who 
can  control  the  credibility  o  President 
Nixon  is  the  President  himself 
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BRING  OUR  BOYS  HOMP  FROM 
KOREA 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr. 


President. 


approximately  19  years  hai'e  elapsed 
since  American  soldiers  and  soldiers  of 
Turkey  and  other  friendly  nntions  were 
engaged  in  combat  in  Korea,  fighting 
under  the  blue  flag  of  the  United  Nations. 
Today,  there  are  approximately  60,000 
American  GI's,  marines,  and  Jirmen  sta 
tioned  in  South  Korea,  most  of  them 
along  the  demilitarized  zone  ( m  the  38th 
parallel  separating  South  fCorea  and 
North  Korea. 

Earlier  this  month,  ofDciils  of  the 
North  Korean  Government  b  lasted  that 
an  American  ship  had  been  sui  ik  in  North 
Korean  waters.  State  Depariment  ofB- 
cials  were  quick  to  deny  that  any  U.S. 
vessels  had  been  operating  iu  the  area 
and  claimed  that  the  lost  ship  belonged 
to  South  Korea.  Yet,  the  Nor  h  Koreans 
achieved  the  desired  propaganda  impact. 
Once  again  oiir  extensive  involvement  in 
Korea  has  placed  us  in  a  preposterous 
and  embarrassing  position  in  ihe  capitals 
of  the  world,  particularly  in  tiie  capitals 
of  Asia. 

Except  for  a  few  advisers  t^d  observ- 
ers, all  our  troops  should  ha?e  been  re- 
turned to  the  United  States; years  ago, 
and  certainly  every  one  of  Ipe  combat 
troops  should  be  returned  to  [the  United 
States  as  soon  as  possible  cvlthin  the 
next  few  months.  They  should  be  re- 
turned by  planes  and  ships,  in  the  same 
manner  they  were  sent  the^e. 

In  the  years  following  t^ie  Korean 
conflict,  there  was  Justification  for  our 
continuing  a  strong  military  Presence  in 


South  Korea.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
Armed  Forces  of  South  Korea  at  that 
time  and  for  possibly  5  years  thereafter 
would  by  themselves  have  been  imable 
to  repel  a  second  attack  from  the  north. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  have  con- 
tinued our  presence  in  Korea  far  longer 
than  necessary.  The  South  Koreans  are 
now  capable  of  defending  themselves. 

The  fact  is  that  today  South  Korea 
has  a  regular  army  of  550,000  well- 
trained  men,  the  fifth  largest  standing 
army  in  the  world.  North  Korea  has  a 
standing  army  of  but  350,000  men.  There 
are  17,000  men  in  the  South  Korean 
Navy  and  only  9,500  in  that  of  North 
Korea.  South  Korea  has  30.000  men 
trained  as  marines,  while  North  Korea 
has  none.  In  addition,  the  reserve  forces 
of  South  Korea  number  more  than  2 
million  men  who  drill  at  least  twice  a 
week.  North  Korea  has  a  reserve  force 
of  but  1,200,000  men.  The  Republic  of 
Korea — ROK — standing  army  and  re- 
serves are  well  equipped  with  the  most 
modem  weapns. 

The  only  category  of  arms  in  which 
North  Korea  exceeds  South  Korea  Is  in 
its  air  force  of  25,000  men  and  590  com- 
bat aircraft.  The  South  Korean  Air  Force 
is  composed  of  23,000  men  with  215  com- 
bat aircraft. 

South  Korea  is  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  to  provide  susbtantial  armed  forces 
to  assist  us  in  Vietnam.  More  than  53,- 
000  Republic  of  Korea  soldiers  are  now 
fighting  In  Vietnam  alongside  our  forces. 
According  to  our  military  experts,  they 
have  fought  hard  and  well.  I  reviewed  the 
Tiger  Division  over  there,  and  I  know 
that  they  are  fine  combat  troops,  from 
my  own  observation.  Many  South  Kore- 
ans have  been  killed  and  wounded  in 
combat  in  South  Vietnam.  The  famed 
ROK  Tiger  Division  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  its  allies  and  foes  as  have  other 
uiiits  in  the  ROK  Armed  Forces  now  in 
combat  in  South  Vietnam. 

Of  course,  these  troops  were  trans- 
ported to  South  Vietnam  on  American 
ships  and  planes  and  are  maintained 
there  entirely  at  the  expense  of  Ameri- 
can taxjjayers.  South  Korea,  in  reality  a 
client  nation  of  the  United  States,  was 
given  hunareds  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
addition  to  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  helping  main- 
tain the  Saigon  militarist  regime  of 
Thieu  and  Ky  in  power. 

Since  1961,  the  United  States  has 
given  more  than  $3  billion  in  military  as- 
sistance to  South  Korea.  In  addition,  we 
have  given  $4.6  billion  in  economic  aid  to 
that  country.  Its  increasing  prosperity  is 
in  large  part  a  result  of  our  help. 

Mr.  President,  on  two  occasions  in  re- 
cent years  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
South  Korea.  I  visited  with  our  GI's 
along  the  38th  parallel  at  Panmunjom 
and  elsewhere  and  saw  myself  the  hard 
conditions  under  which  they  live  during 
their  tour  of  duty.  Very  definitely,  It  Is 
no  longer  necessary  that  we  continue  to 
maintain  any  armed  forces  In  South  Ko- 
rea In  view  of  the  present  strength  of 
the  South  Korean  military  forces. 

Furthermore.  South  Korea  with  31,- 
200,000  people  Is  twice  as  populous  as 
North  Korea  with  Its  13,300,000  people. 
The  economy  of  South  Korea  is  booming 


and  the  degree  of  its  economic  growth  is 
tremendous  as  compared  to  that  of  North 
Korea,  a  poverty  stricken,  backward  na- 
tion, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  com- 
pared to  the  United  States. 

President  Nixon  has  pledged  to  with- 
draw another  50,000  American  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  in  the  next  few 
months.  Hopefully,  all  U.S.  troops  will  be 
out  of  Southeast  Asia  within  the  next 
year  and  our  involvement  in  that  im- 
moral, unpopular  civil  war  ended. 

At  that  time,  and  It  should  be  this  year, 
the  53,000  South  Korean  troops  we  are 
supporting  and  maintaining  in  South 
Vietnam  will  also  be  returned  to  their 
homeland.  There  can  no  longer  be  any 
justification  whatever  for  our  continuing 
to  station  tliousands  of  young  Americas 
in  South  Korea.  They  should  be  returned 
home  Immediately. 

South  Korea  hsis  the  military  and 
naval  strength  to  defend  Itself  against 
any  possible  attack  from  the  north.  In 
the  very  imlikely  event  of  that  occurring, 
our  warplanes  stationed  in  Japan  tuid 
Okinawa  are  only  a  few  minutes  distant 
from  Korea  and  could  readily  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  South  Korean  Air 
Force,  If  that  assistance  were  required. 

Mr.  President,  administration  officials, 
particularly  those  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, should  begin  immediate  plan- 
ning for  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from 
South  Korea.  This  would  be  an  Impor- 
tant first  step  In  reducing  tensions  in  the 
Far  East,  in  determining  just  what  are 
our  vital  national  Interests  In  that  part 
of  the  world  and  In  the  reevaluation  of 
our  entire  Asiatic  policy  which  must  and 
will  result  with  our  disengagement  from 
Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  military  presence  in  South- 
east Asia  should  have  been  ended  long 
before  now.  With  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
fighting  each  other  sporadically  along 
their  common  border  of  more  than  6,500 
miles  there  is  no  longer  any  valid  fear  of 
a  huge  monolithic  threat  of  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia  from  the  combined  forces 
of  the  two  great  Communist  powers,  if 
there  ever  were  basis  for  such  fear. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  does 
not  have  a  mandate  from  Almighty  God 
to  police  the  entire  world.  We  saved 
South  Korea  from  Communist  aggres- 
sion. That  was  done  while  President 
Harry  S.  Tniman — one  of  our  greatest 
Presidents — was  Commander  in  Chief  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  and  he  ordered  that 
done  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  soldiers  of  Turkey  and 
other  countries  represented  by  the 
United  Nations  fought  beside  our  troops 
in  Korea  under  the  blue  and  white  flag 
of  the  United  Nations.  But  the  heads  of 
state  of  those  countries  today  are  em- 
bittered toward  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  what  we  have  done  and  what  we 
are  doing  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  years  since,  we  have  assisted 
and  enabled  that  country  to  have  the 
power  to  defend  Itself  against  any  pos- 
sible future  attack.  It  Is  time  for  South 
Korea  to  stand  on  its  own  two  feet. 

In  1950,  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
came  over  from  Japan  at  the  direction 
of  President  Harry  Truman  and  assumed 
command  of  the  United  Nations  forces 
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against  the  invading  North  Koreans.  He 
led  the  landing  at  Inchon,  winning  a 
splendid  victory,  and  the  North  Korean 
forces  retreated  above  the  38th  parallel. 

General  MacArthur  divided  his  forces 
making  a  two-pronged  attack  with  a 
mountain  range  In  between.  The  North 
Koreans  were  driven  back  and  General 
MacArthur,  disregarding  orders  from 
President  Truman,  moved  our  forces 
north,  close  to  the  Chinese  border.  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Informed  him  that  the 
Chinese  would  not  intervene  in  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  That  military  intelligence 
proved  100  percent  wrong  as  has  often 
been  the  situation.  Himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  soldiers  crossed  the 
Yalu  and  attacked  our  troops.  Our  forces 
fought  valiantly  against  the  horde  of 
ground  forces  of  Communist  China  who 
successfully  drove  back  both  columns 
of  our  Armed  Forces  so  Imprudently 
divided. 

Our  divided  armies  were  driven  back 
with  great  slaughter.  The  bitter  war 
waged  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  instead  of  ending  triumphantly 
following  clearing  out  Invaders  of  what 
Is  now  the  entire  area  of  South  Korea, 
resulted  in  a  stalemate.  It  was  later  set- 
tled with  armistice  negotiations  at  Pan- 
munjom which  brought  an  end  to  large- 
scale  fighting. 

Very  definitely  we  should  several  years 
ago  have  reduced  our  Armed  Forces  in 
Korea  and  I  assert  that  before  Octo- 
ber we  should  certainly  bring  back  to 
the  United  States  all  of  our  combat  sol- 
diers now  stationed  in  South  Korea. 

May  I  add  that  in  the  remote  event  the 
North  Koreans  were  to  attack  our  Em- 
b£issy  in  Seoul,  South  Korea,  or  take  any 
other  action  against  the  United  States, 
we  have  our  warplanes  on  carriers  in 
the  China  Sea  and  stationed  In  Japan 
and  Okinawa,  a  few  minutes  distant  in 
fiying  time  from  North  Korea. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  has  never 
been  any  threat,  any  Indication,  any 
hint,  of  any  aggression  on  the  part  of 
North  Korea  against  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  Under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  is  now  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 


VIETNAM  PEACE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  2  years  have  brought  a  succession 
of  American  and  allied  military  triumphs 
In  South  Vietnam.  Today,  as  our  troops, 
rewarded  with  the  spoils  of  battle,  with- 
draw from  Cambodia.  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces  in  Vietnam  hold 
their  strongest  military  position  since  the 
war  began. 

The  North  Vietnamese  armies  ex- 
posed to  combat  In  the  south  last  year 
were  severely  beaten.  In  the  past  month, 
moreover,  they  lost  a  sizable  proportion 
of  their  supplies  in  Cambodia.  The  Vlet- 
cong.  once  In  control  of  a  majority  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,  now  are 
said  to  be  restricted  to  areas  occupied  by 


only  an  estimated  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

As  a  result,  the  Vletcong  have  been 
driven  to  ever  more  extortionate  meth- 
ods in  gaining  sustenance  from  the 
peasants  they  still  control.  The  new 
Vletcong  tactics  together  with  the  death 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  the  one  Communist 
leader  widely  known  and  respected  In 
the  south,  appear  to  have  significantly 
diminished  Communist  support  among 
the  rural  South  Vietnamese. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  responded 
to  this  situation  by  abandoning  their 
previous  calls  for  early  victory  and  by 
returning  to  the  rhetoric  and  tactics  of 
prolonged  guerrilla  struggle.  As  part  of 
this  shift,  they  have  initiated  a  campaign 
of  assassinations  against  pacification 
officials,  similar  to  their  selective  killings 
of  village  leaders  in  1958  and  1959.  In  re- 
cent months  more  than  1,000  officials 
have  been  assassinated. 

In  a  sense,  therefore,  our  military  vic- 
tories have  restored  the  conditions  of  the 
late  1950's  which  prompted  our  inter- 
vention in  the  first  place.  To  be  sure,  the 
Vletcong  do  not  now  command  the  popu- 
lar support  they  enjoyed  against  the 
regime  of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  But 
they  seem  to  have  resumed  a  long-term 
guerrilla  strategy  like  the  one  that  finally 
Incapacitated  the  Diem  government. 

Regardless  of  the  improved  military 
position  of  the  allied  forces,  however,  the 
prospects  for  peace  seem  as  dim  as  ever. 
Both  sides  took  significant  initiatives  last 
year — revising  their  negotiating  posi- 
tions and  deescalating  their  military 
tactics — but  no  real  transactions  were 
achieved  In  the  talks.  Now  the  chief  Com- 
munist negotiators  have  left  Paris  and 
the  United  States  is  represented  by  a  pro- 
fessional team  which  is  both  experienced 
and  skilled,  but  which  lacks  the  charisma 
of  a  figure  immediately  recognized  in  the 
world  arena,  and  therefore  with  a  man- 
date which  Is  realistically  limited  to  the 
next  cable.  The  North  Vietnamese,  even 
as  they  resume  in  the  south  the  Maoist 
tactics  of  prolonged  struggle,  are  being 
lavishly  praised  in  Peking.  The  influence 
of  Moscow,  considered  instrumental  in 
gaining  Hanoi's  participation  at  Paris, 
seems  correspondingly  diminished. 

The  war,  almost  won  by  allied  forces  In 
South  Vietnam,  in  strict  military  terms, 
is  meanwhile  being  expanded  throughout 
Indochina.  The  polarization  within  Viet- 
nam's neighbors  which  began  in  Laos  has 
extended  to  Cambodia.  Prince  Sihanouk, 
once  a  practloner  of  delicate  neutralist 
maneuvering,  has  emerged  as  a  front  for 
a  new  Commimlst  military  campaign  In 
his  own  and  neighboring  countries. 

These  developments  seem  to  have 
eclipsed  the  hope  for  fruitful  negotiations 
in  the  near  future.  Yet,  if  an  early  peace 
Is  to  be  achieved,  If  the  killing  is  to  end, 
if  our  prisoners  of  war  are  to  be  re- 
covered— If  a  geographically  expanded 
repetition  of  the  Vietnam  sjmdrome  is  to 
be  avoided — talks  are  Imperative. 

The  fundamental  and  undeviatlng  aim 
of  U.S.  policy  must  be  to  end  the  fighting 
and  negotiate  for  our  irreducible  Inter- 
ests. These  Interests  are  not  promoted  by 
continuing  the  war.  The  release  of  pris- 
oners, for  one  crucial  example,  csmnot 
be  achieved  through  military  action — 
only  through  negotiations. 


Nor  can  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia  be  maintained  by 
continued  fighting  within  their  borders. 
Only  a  regional  settlement  can  offer  any 
hope  at  all  of  protecting  these  precari- 
ous nations.  Because  they  are  relatively 
unimportant  politically  and  economi- 
cally, they  may  be  unmolested  in  peace- 
time. As  long  as  the  war  continues,  how- 
ever, Laos  and  Cambodia  remain  mili- 
tary prizes  and  their  independence  will 
be  in  jeopardy. 

The  containment  of  China  moreover, 
is  not  promoted  by  continued  devasta- 
ticoi  of  the  countries  near  Its  borders. 
Ultimately,  China  can  only  be  contained 
by  a  thriving  Southeast  Asia.  North 
Vietnam,  with  its  strong  nationalist 
and  anti-Chinese  tradition,  must  play  a 
part. 

All  our  key  goals,  thus  depend  on  a 
negotiated  peace.  But  we  must  recognize 
today  that  the  positions  of  both  sides 
prohibit  productive  talks.  The  Commu- 
nists will  not  negotiate  as  long  as  we 
refuse  to  suspend  offensive  military 
activity  against  them  and  commit  our- 
selves to  a  timetable  for  the  total  with- 
drawal of  American  troops.  The  U.S.  po- 
sition, on  the  other  hand,  has  been  that 
only  unremitting  military  pressure  can 
induce  the  Communists  to  talk.  For  sev- 
eral years,  this  approach  has  failed  to 
produce  results. 

As  a  way  out  of  this  Impasse,  I  would 
like  to  propose  the  application  of  two 
concepts  which  have  proved  useful  In 
the  past  In  quite  different  ways  and 
clrcimistances. 

One  is  the  GRID  plan  advocated  in 
1966  by  a  group  of  Republican  Congress- 
men of  the  House,  including  myself. 
GRID  stands  for  graduated  reciprocal 
identifiable  deescalatlon.  This  proposal 
was  conceived  in  1966  as  a  way  of  stop- 
ping the  bombing  of  the  North — zone 
by  zone — in  exchange  for  identifiable  but 
not  necessarily  declared  steps  of  recipro- 
cation by  the  Communists.  Colimmist 
Charles  Bartlett  has  reported  that  the 
GRID  plan  was  the  basis  of  President 
Johnson's  limited  bombine  halt. 

Regardless  of  its  origins,  this  approach 
of  graduated  deescalatlon — even  if  un- 
certainly pursued — did  eventually  lead 
to  the  opening  of  negotiations.  The 
maintenance  of  military  pressures,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  brought  no  discern- 
able  progress  in  the  talks.  The  broad 
concept  of  gradual  deescalatlon  should 
be  tried  again  now. 

For  the  specific  mode  of  application  of 
this  approach  to  peace,  I  think  it  may 
be  illuminating  to  turn  from  the  GRID 
concept  and  consider  the  premises  of 
one  of  our  most  controversy  offensive 
military  techniques:  the  free-fire  zone. 
For  years  we  have  designated  certain 
restricted  areas  of  Vietnam  for  rela- 
tively unrestricted  military  activity. 
After  issuing  warnings  designed  to  clear 
the  region  of  all  noncombatants,  we  is- 
sue orders  authorizing  attacks  on  all  re- 
maining persons  and  targets. 

According  to  many  reports.  Including 
Jonathan  Schell's  lengthy  eyewitness  ac- 
counts In  the  New  Yorker,  this  practice 
has  often  been  abused.  The  warnings  are 
often  faulty  and  the  firing  all  too  free. 
The  alleged  massacre  at  Song  My,  for 
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example,  was  an  illustration  <  f  the  free- 
zone  fallibility  and  consequenlj  liability  to 
final  policy  objectives.  | 

Nonetheless,  the  fundamen^U  concept 
of  following  policy  declarationb  with  cor- 
roborative military  action  is  i^ot  without 
useful  possibilities.  In  a  different  form,  it 
may  be  applicable  as  an  interim  measure 
in  the  quest  for  peace.  J 

I  am  proposing  that  we  neverse  the 
concept  of  free-fire  zones  and  create 
areas  of  ceasefire  that  might  be  called 
flre-free  zones.  The  United  Stjates  would 
pledge  to  cease  combat  operations  in 
a  specified  area  if  the  Communists  would 
also  observe  a  ceasefire.  The  plan's  suc- 
cess in  one  area  could  lead  to  its  gradual 
extension  throughout  South  Vietnam. 

This  approach  would  be  easier  for  both 
sides  to  accept  than  more  comprehensive 
peace  plans.  To  minimize  rlskT 
for  ceasefire  would  be  chosei 
advice  of  appropriate  militaj 
ities.  Vietnamization  could  cohtinue  and 
our  negotiating  position  woul4  not  neces- 
sarily change  in  the  early  ^ages.  The 
Communists,  on  the  other 
acquiesce  in  a  limited  fire-fn 
out  any  dramatic  renuncii 
would  be  politically  impossibli 

Nevertheless,  as  the  fire- 
were  extended,  the  nature 
flict  would  change;  killing  wduld  dimin- 
ish and  local  political  agreements  might 
become  p>ossible.  Ultimately  the  cUmate 
for  a  general  settlement  would  improve. 

To  date  the  administratian  has  at- 
tempted to  promote  negotiations  by  si- 
multaneously enhancing  the  klhed  mili- 
tary position  and  making  concessions  in 
our  negotiating  terms.  Desig|ied  as  two 
complementary  tracts  to  a  resolutions  of 
the  conflict,  this  pedagogio  approach 
seems  Instead  to  have  nullified  itself.  The 
military  activities  entailed  by  Vietnami- 
zation — and  the  resulting  rrnlitary  ad- 
vantages— have  reduced  the  ilJommunist 
interest  in  negotiations.  Th(  bad  boys 
refuse  to  take  their  punishment  grate- 
fully. The  Communists,  moniover,  have 
also  decided  to  Vietnamize  th<  war  in  the 
South — avoiding  direct  coi  if  rontation 
with  American  forces — and  nave  initi- 
ated major  new  campaigns  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  attempt  to  simultaneous  y  blandish 
and  intimidate  Hanoi  has  failed. 

What  Is  needed  now  is  a  new  move 
by  the  United  States  aimed  lit  reducing 
the  scope  of  the  fighting  anl  thus  Im- 
proving the  climate  for  resiming  serious 
negotiations  with  the  Comminists.  Our 
primary  concern — as  the  President  has 
often  stated — is  to  protect  lour  troops 
during  the  coming  period  ol  relatively 
rapid  withdrawals.  In  recent  [months  we 
have  defended  our  troops  thorough  pro- 
tective reaction  strikes  In  thd  North  and 
against  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries.  Now 
I  propose  we  protect  them  by  a  combina- 
tion of  diplomatic  overtures  and  military 
stands. 

This  cease-fire  aproach,  seeing  an  end 
to  the  conflict,  would  as  m^ch  as  pos- 
sible reform,  renew  and  reVitaliae  the 
Vletnamlzatlon  policy.  Althoifeh  the  cur- 
rent policy  imdoubtedly  Injtends  that 
American  participation  shou^  diminish, 
it  seems  also  to  entail  a  cdnfilct  with 
broader  geographic  scope,  great  politi- 
cal  polarization,    and   thus   possibly   a 


greater  U.S.  stake  in  the  outcome.  With 
American  interests  still  so  deeply  in- 
volved and  the  war  continuing,  to- 
tal withdrawal  becomes  unlikely. 

The  graduated  cease-fire  program  I 
am  proposing  would  be  accompanied  by 
serious  diplomatic  initiatives.  We  should 
begin  by  refurbishing  the  American  del- 
egation to  the  Paris  peace  talks,  either 
by  conferring  signal  honor  on  the  career 
foreign  service  officers  there  or  by  nam- 
ing a  widely  known  team  captain.  Our 
objectives  should  be  to  replace  an  ap- 
proach which  has  seemed  to  tend  toward 
regional  polarization,  with  an  attempt 
at  neutralization. 

We  should  attempt  to  create  condi- 
tions for  negotiations  among  the  Inter- 
ested parties  in  Vietnam.  We  cannot 
conduct  these  negotiations  for  them.  But 
we  can  restrict  the  conflict  as  much  as 
possible  to  Vietnam  and  create  the  con- 
ditions of  American  withdrawal  under 
which  any  settlement  must  endure.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  graduated  cease-flre  pro- 
gram— fire  free  zones — such  as  I  am  pro- 
posing today  is  one  promising  step  in 
this  necessary  process. 

These  measures  in  Vietnam  and  Paris 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  unflagging 
effort  in  the  Congress  to  assume  its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  with  relation 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  In  the  near  future 
I  hope  there  will  be  other  new  proposals 
to  engage  both  the  President  and  the  key 
congressional  committees  in  a  coopera- 
tive effort  to  develop  new  legislation  re- 
garding troop  withdrawals.  A  graduated 
cease-fire  in  Vietnam,  however,  would 
be  a  useful  complement  to  all  current 
congressional  proposals  to  end  the  war, 
including  programs  for  a  comprehensive 
stand  still  ceasefire  throughout  South 
Vietnam.  I  hope  that  this  limited  initia- 
tive will  be  closely  appraised  in  the  ex- 
ecutive and  that,  regardles  of  division 
on  the  nature  of  the  settlement  to  be 
pursued,  the  country  can  unify  behind 
the  principle  that  the  killing  must  stop. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  jimior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota for  a  period  of  15  minutes. 


McOO VERN  -HATFIELD  AMENDMENT 
TO  END  THE  WAR 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29 — the  day  before  the  Cambodian 
invasion — I  introduced  with  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  Senator  Hatfikld  a  legislative 
proposal  calling  on  the  Congress  to  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  prerogatives  by 
voting  on  a  plan  for  the  systematic  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  forces  from  Indochina. 
On  May  5,  Senators  Cranston,  Ooodkll, 
and  Hughks  after  suggesting  certain 
modifications  in  the  amendment,  joined 
as  consponsors.  Now  the  amendment  has 
25  Senators  of  both  parties  as  cospon- 
sors  and  numerous  other  Senators  have 
indicated  their  support. 

We  discussed  with  Majority  Leader 
MANsnzLO  the  means  which  should  be 
employed  to  bring  this  issue  to  a  vote  on 
the  Senate  floor.  He  foresaw  an  orderly 
procedure   through   which   the   Senate 


would  first  consider  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment,  then  the  Mathias  resolu- 
tion repealing  the  OuU  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  then  another  resolution  by 
Senator  Percy  aimed  at  clarifying  the 
constitutional  division  of  war  powers 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  and  finally  our  so-called 
amendment  to  end  the  war.  In  line  with 
this  sequence,  the  majority  leader  urged 
that  instead  of  further  delaying  the  mili- 
tary sales  bUl,  we  should  offer  our  pro- 
posal as  an  amendment  to  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill.  I  dis- 
cussed this  procedure  with  other  Senate 
leaders  including  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Stxnnis. 

It  was  our  feeling  that  this  procedure 
was  appropriate  both  according  to  the 
majority  leader's  timetable  and  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  committee  jurisdiction 
since  the  bill  to  which  we  offered  our 
amendment  contains  funds  for  the  pro- 
curement of  military  supplies  to  be  used 
in  the  conflict  in  Indochina. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  an  at- 
tempt to  upset  that  process  in  defiance 
of  Senate  traditions  of  common  courtesy 
and  orderly  procedure.  The  architects 
of  the  move  to  call  up  the  amendment  to 
end  the  war  at  this  time,  in  connection 
with  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  have 
no  wish  to  advance  the  amendment.  They 
want  to  see  it  defeated.  By  bringing  it  up 
out  of  order  they  would  confuse  the 
debate,  confuse  the  public,  and  prevent 
the  kind  of  discussion  this  most  serious 
issue  deserves. 

The  nature  of  this  move  becomes  all 
the  clearer  when  we  consider  that  its 
architects  have  for  the  past  6  weeks  pre- 
vented, through  extended  discussion  and 
a  series  of  amendments,  the  vote  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  The  spon- 
sors of  that  amendment  have  been  ready 
for  a  vote  for  some  time.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  now  attempts  to  portray 
the  debate  on  the  limited  Cambodia 
amendment  as  equivalent  to  a  full  debate 
on  the  Issue  of  U.S.  disengagement  from 
the  entire  Indochina  conflict. 

None  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war  have  considered 
the  debate  on  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment relating  only  to  Cambodia  as  a 
substitute  for  full  debate  on  our  amend- 
ment proposing  a  systematic  disengage- 
ment from  the  entire  Southeast  Asia 
conflict.  The  need  for  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  is  underscored 
by  an  editorial  in  today's  Washington 
Post  which  reveals  that  the  usually  well- 
informed  editor  of  this  paper  does  not 
comprehend  the  basic  outline  of  the 
amendment.  I  am  confident  that  Sena- 
tors will  want  to  explore  the  full  impli- 
cations of  our  amendment  when  it  is 
called  up  in  its  proper  order.  But  to  de- 
bate it  extensively  now  would  further 
delay  action  on  the  Church-Cooper 
measure. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  said  last 
Thursday  that  the  Senate  has  not  been 
slow  in  debating  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment.  The  Vice  President,  how- 
ever, has  blasted  the  Senate  for  exces- 
sive debate  on  that  measure  claiming 
that  by  slowing  approval  of  the  military 
sales  bill,  the  Senate  is  hampering  our 
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friends  in  the  Middle  East.  But  what 
seems  puzzling  is  the  contention  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  7  weeks  is 
not  too  much  time  to  debate  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment,  but  that  he  feels 
we  should  vote  on  the  much  more  far- 
reaching  amendment  to  end  the  war 
without  further  debate. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  be  aware  of 
the  probable  consequences  if  the  move 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  allowed 
to  succeed.  If  the  precedent  he  proposes 
to  set  Is  emulated  by  others,  we  will  reach 
a  situation  in  which  no  Senator  will  be 
able  to  control  the  timing  of  his  own 
proposals,  nor  will  the  leadership  any 
longer  have  the  capacity  to  schedule  the 
business  of  the  Senate.  If  we  sanction 
this  procedure  today  I  can  see  nothing 
that  would  stop  a  Senator  from  calling 
up  any  legislation  that  the  President 
might  propose  before  it  has  been  con- 
sidered by  Committee  and  before  poten- 
tial support  has  been  marshaled,  in  order 
to  embarrass  the  White  House  by  an 
early  defeat.  Those  who  would  call  up 
our  amendment  now  are  In  my  view  ex- 
hibiting contempt  for  the  decorum  and 
the  order  of  the  Senate  and  the  stand- 
ards of  courtesy  which  all  of  us  should 
seek  to  maintain. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  gave  the 
impression  of  scholarly  research  by  cit- 
ing precedents  of  Senators  making  pro- 
posals 8uid  then  voting  against  them. 
His  most  recent  example  was  In  Febru- 
ary of  this  year.  At  that  time,  the  major- 
ity leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  offered  a 
motion  to  table  Senate  Resolution  359 
which  created  the  Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity.  He  then 
voted  against  his  own  motion  to  table. 

Anyone  who  has  examined  the  record 
of  that  day,  however,  is  aware  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  miscon- 
structed  what  occurred.  In  line  with  the 
courteous  character  to  which  so  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  paid  tribute  to 
on  last  Thursday,  Senator  Mansfield's 
motion  to  table  was  in  accordance  with 
the  expressed  desire  of  Members  who 
opposed  the  creation  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee or  who  wanted  to  consider  it  at 
greater  length.  He  had  previously  offered 
not  to  object  to  a  motion  to  table.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  then 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  a  motion 
to  table  be  in  order.  No  objection  was 
heard  and  the  motion  to  table  was  made 
by  the  majority  leader. 

The  other  examples  cited  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  are  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. He  has  offered  no  precedent  for 
what  he  has  done,  that  is  for  one  Senator 
to  appropriate  a  piece  of  substantive  leg- 
islation proposed  by  another  Senator  and 
to  call  it  up  for  Senate  consideration  out 
of  the  previously  planned  order,  against 
the  wishes  of  the  sponsors  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  with  no  aim  other  than  to 
procure  its  defeat.  It  is  not  discourteous 
and  Irregular  for  the  Senator  to  vote 
against  his  own  motion.  What  is  discour- 
teous and  irregular  is  for  him  to  seize  a 
piece  of  legislation  authored  by  other 
Senators  that  has  not  yet  even  been 
brought  to  the  Senate  floor  and  then 
offer  it  as  his  own  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  defeating  it. 

I  find  it  appalling  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  attempt  by  this  de- 


vice to  suggest  that  the  majority  leader 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  his  own 
party,  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  have 
engaged  in  practices  similar  to  this  and 
would  therefore  condone  what  he  is  do- 
ing. Both  Senators  have,  in  fact,  objected 
to  this  procedure.  I  am  confident  that 
neither  Senator  either  has  or  would  fol- 
low it. 

The  truth  is  that  what  we  have  before 
us  is  something  far  more  than  a  simple 
matter  of  a  Senator  proposing  to  vote 
against  his  own  measure.  If  that  were 
all  that  was  involved,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  certainly  not  have  had 
to  look  so  far.  It  is  common  practice,  for 
example,  for  a  Senator  to  offer  a  motion 
to  reconsider  legislation  which  has  just 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  and  then 
vote  to  table  his  own  motion.  Surely  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  must  now  see  the 
difference  between  this  common  proce- 
dure and  what  he  is  doing  in  trsring  to 
preempt  legislation  offered  in  good  faith 
by  other  Senators. 

During  the  IV2  years  I  have  served 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  in  this 
Chamber  and  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  of  which  he  is  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member,  I  have  en- 
joyed friendly  personal  relations  with 
him.  I  have  never  agreed  with  his  views 
on  the  war  in  Asia  since  it  has  seemed 
to  me  from  my  earliest  days  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  were  mistaken  in  becoming 
involved  in  that  conflict — a  conflict 
which  can  only  be  settled  by  the  people 
of  Vietnam.  I  respect,  however,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado's  right  to  his  view. 
But  I  object  to  his  procedure.  I  am  ccwi- 
fident  that  if  the  tables  were  reversed 
and  I  attempted  to  appropriate  one  of 
his  bills,  calling  it  up  out  of  order  to  de- 
feat it,  we  would  hear  a  cry  of  indigna- 
tion pouring  forth  from  the  Senator  that 
would  shake  the  dome  of  the  C£^)itol. 

But  we  should  be  even  more  concerned 
about  the  spectacle  this  action  will  por- 
tray to  the  American  people.  They  will 
see  subterfuge  replacing  legitimate  dis- 
cussion of  the  transcendent  issue  of  war 
and  peace.  Such  tactics  only  aggravate 
the  cjmicism  and  doubt  toward  our  po- 
litical system  that  is  already  all  too  prev- 
alent. In  the  anguish  and  outcry  that 
followed  the  unexpected  invasion  of 
Cambodia  and  the  tragedy  at  Kent 
State,  the  one  factor  more  than  any 
other  which  gave  concerned  students 
and  other  citizens  an  alternative  to  im- 
disclpllned  protest  was  the  amendment 
to  end  the  war.  These  concerned  citi- 
zens are  entitled  to  something  better 
than  trick  tactics  designed  to  frustrate 
the  normal  congressional  process. 

I  do  not  know  how  any  Senator  or  any 
public  official  can  talk  about  reunifying 
the  coimtry  and  about  bringing  us  to- 
gether while  at  the  same  time  condoning 
the  tactic  now  being  attemped  to  defeat 
the  amendment  by  premature  vote. 

The  authors  and  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  regard  it  as  a  serious,  pru- 
dent method  of  disengaging  this  coun- 
try from  the  Indochinese  quagmire.  And 
we  are  not  alone  in  that  belief.  A  Gallup 
poll  released  on  June  13  found  23  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  in  favor  of 
withdrawing  all  troops  from  Vietnam  im- 
mediately and  another  25  percent  in  fa- 


vor of  withdrawing  all  troops  by  July 
of  1971.  A  total  of  48  percent  therefore, 
supported  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war  or  something  even  more  restrictive. 
Thirty-one  percent  were  in  favor  of 
withdrav^ong  all  troops  but  taking  as 
many  years  to  do  this  as  are  needed  to 
turn  the  war  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

Therefore,  if  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado does  not  take  our  proposal  serious- 
ly and  claims  to  interpret  the  views  of 
the  American  public,  he  should  be  re- 
minded that  only  31  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans responding  to  the  Gallup  poll  fa- 
for  the  Vletnamlzatlon  plan  offered  by 
the  President,  whereas  48  percent  of  the 
American  people  favor  either  Immediate 
withdrawal  or  the  phased  withdrawal 
plan  proposed  in  our  amendment. 

The  Colorado  Senator  contends  that 
we  should  vote  now  on  the  disputed 
amendment  because  the  amendment  \s 
endangering  negotiations  In  Paris. 

We  need  not  look  very  far  back  to 
refute  that  argument.  Our  amendment 
has  been  pending  since  April  29  and  in 
slightly  revised  form  since  May  5.  If  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  right,  then  we 
are  left  to  wonder  why  it  is  that  there 
was  no  meaningful  negotiation  during 
the  full  16  months  between  the  date 
of  President  Nixon's  inauguration  and 
the  date  our  amendment  was  introduced. 

The  fact  is  that  there  has  been  no 
progress  in  Paris  because  the  pso-ties  to 
the  negotiations  are  at  irreconcilable 
positions.  We  can  expect  that  the  talks 
will  be  stalemated  for  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  guarantee  the  Thieu-Ky 
government's  Insistence  that  it  remain 
in  exclusive  and  complete  control  of  all 
governmental  machinery  in  South  Viet- 
nam until  elections  are  held.  The  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  have  no 
incentive  to  accept  that  position  because 
they  have  not  lost  the  war.  Defeat  of 
our  amendment  would  have  no  effect  in 
starting  negotiations.  On  the  contrary, 
passage  of  our  amendment  might  stimu- 
late the  negotiations  through  its  noti- 
fication to  the  existing  Government  In 
South  Vietnam  that  they  must  begin 
working  out  accommodations  with  their 
adversaries  because  they  cannot  depend 
forever  on  an  open-ended  commitment  of 
U.S.  support. 

Furthermore,  Hanoi  «md  the  National 
Liberation  Front  have  said  negotiations 
can  resxime  only  after  we  agree  to  a  defi- 
nite withdrawal. 

At  present,  we  are  burdened  by  a  policy 
that  can  be  vetoed  either  in  Saigon  or 
Hanoi.  Passage  of  our  amendment  would 
restore  control  of  our  policy  and  our 
forces  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
according  to  our  national  interest. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  contends 
that  this  amendment  to  end  the  war  is 
dangerous  to  American  troops. 

But  there  is  no  safer  policy  for  Ameri- 
can troops  and  American  prisoners  than 
to  bring  them  home. 

The  dangerous  policy  is  the  one  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  President 
Nixon  have  advocated  for  the  last  15 
years.  The  dangerous  policy  was  sending 
American  troops  to  fight  in  a  struggle 
that  can  only  be  resolved  by  the  people 
of  Asia. 

The  dangerous  policy  was  in  assuming 
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that  bombs  from  America  coull  resolve 
a  political  Issue  bom  in  Asia. 

The  danger  was  in  trsring  to  s  ubstitute 
American  blood  for  bad  government  in 
Saigon. 

Now  we  seek  to  end  that  da  iger  and 
restore  the  war  and  peace  pjwers  of 
the  Congress  by  carefully  legislated 
guidelines  for  terminating  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  a  conflict  we  never  should  have 
entered. 

I  do  not  intend  to  engage  now  in  a 
debate  on  the  merits  of  our  am  sndment. 
Since  we  are  committed  to  cal  It  up  in 
connection  with  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill,  discussion  now 
would  only  serve  to  delay  tie  action 
which  is  past  due  on  the  Churc  i-Cooper 
proposal.  Instead,  there  will  be  a  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

I  hope  that  a  strong  majori  y  of  the 
Senate,  regardless  of  their  viev  s  on  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war,  wil  support 
the  tabling  motion  In  order  that  xe  might 
continue  In  an  orderly  fashior  to  con- 
sider the  issue  fully  at  the  proier  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  I  rnder  the 
previous  order,  the  Senators  ;ime  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidi  snt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen  ator  may 
have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  t  le  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  I  am  wondering 
what  his  basic  reason  is  for  not  wanting 
to  proceed  to  rejection  or  adoption  of  the 
so-called  end-the-war  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  am  several 
reasons,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator.  First, 
we  have  made  both  public  and  private 
pledges  to  Members  of  the  Seiate  and 
to  the  citizens  of  the  country  that  the 
amendment  would  be  called  u  3  on  the 
military  procurement  bill.  We  feel  that 
that  pledge  is  one  that  ought  ;o  be  re- 
spected both  by  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  by  other  Senators.  This 
was  a  procedure  that  was  worked  out 
with  tlie  majority  leader,  with  tie  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Araed  Serv- 
ices, with  other  Members  of  th;  Senate, 
and  with  interested  citizens  aoross  the 
country. 

Secondly,  we  feel  that  the  ireasure  is 
a  far-reaching  one,  which  goes  c  irectly  to 
the  question  of  whether  we  ougl  it  to  dis- 
engage our  forces,  not  just  fr(Jm  Cam- 
bodia, but  from  all  of  Indochifaa.  That 
is  not  a  matter  to  be  disposed  c  f  hastily, 
but  to  debate  it  extensively  at  I  his  time, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  would  f u  rther  de- 
lay action  on  the  Church-Coope:  amend- 
ment and  the  military  sales  biU  to  which 
that  amendment  is  attached.  The  Vice 
President  has  already  expressed  great 
Impatience  with  the  Senate,  claiming 
that  the  long  debate  on  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  has  stalled  ithe  mili- 
tary sales  bill  and  hampered  American 
policy  in  the  Middle  East.  To  whatever 
extent  that  argument  has  any  merit,  a 
lengthy  debate  at  this  time  on  the  so- 
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called  amendment  to  end  the 


war,  the 


McGovem-Hatfield  amendment,  would 
not  only  delay  action  on  the  Chtirch- 
Cooper  amendment,  but  on  the  military 
sales  bill  to  which  it  is  attached. 

For  those  reasons,  it  seems  to  me 
proper  to  set  aside  this  amendment  now 
and  bring  it  up  according  to  the  plan 
that  was  previously  worked  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  reason  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  asked  the  question  was  that 
there  was  a  full  page,  or  almost  a  full 
page,  advertisement  in  the  Sunday,  May 
24,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  which 
said: 

Between  now  and  July  1,  Congress  will  vote 
for  war  or  peace.  With  your  help  It  can  be 
peace. 

This  advertisement  was  paid  for,  ap- 
parently, by  a  group  called  Project  Purse 
Strings,  which  I  understand  is  a  part  of 
the  End  the  War  Committee.  Then  there 
was  another  advertisement,  on  May  17, 
which  said  '"within  30  days." 

So,  as  far  as  the  time  frame  is  con- 
cerned, it  appears  that  we  have  more  or 
less  kept  on  schedule  with  the  fundrais- 
ing  activities  of  the  End  the  War  Com- 
mittee. It  is  almost  July  1.  and  it  appears 
now  is  an  appropriate  time  to  consider 
the  end-the-war  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  do  not  speak  for  Project 
Purse  Strings  or  other  groups  that  have 
been  nmning  advertisements  in  the  press, 
but  I  can  enlighten  the  Senator  on  why 
the  estimated  time  table  was  given. 

At  the  time  that  we  introduced  this 
amendment,  on  April  29,  it  was  my 
thought  that  it  might  come  to  a  vote  in 
30  or  40  days,  but  I  did  not  anticipate 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  others 
would  stall  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment for  a  period  of  7  weeks  then.  I 
thought  that  a  simple  amendment  like 
that,  after  2  or  3  days  of  debate,  could 
be  voted  up  or  down. 

What  puzzles  me  is  how  the  architects 
of  this  move  to  bring  up  the  so-called 
McGovem-Hatfield  amendment  pfema- 
turely  can  argue  that  it  is  not  too  much 
time  to  give  6  or  7  weeks  of  debate  to 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment,  but  that 
we  ought  to  vote  on  this  one  before  it 
has  ever  come  to  the  floor  for  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  for 
a  question.  The  reason  we  indicate  this 
is  that  we  have  discussed  the  general 
Southeast  Asia  problem.  South  Vietnam 
specifically  and  Cambodia  specifically, 
for  some  time.  It  appears  to  many  of  us 
that  we  are  probably  as  well  informed 
now  as  we  will  ever  be  on  whether  or  not 
the  so-called  end-the-war  amendment 
or  other  amendments  should  be  adopted. 
We  have  made  progress  in  the  last  7 
weeks  with  reference  to  the  Church- 
Cooper  resolution  and  other  so-called 
resolutions  which  would  restrict  the 
power  of  the  President.  But  even  more 
importantly,  as  the  Senator  knows,  tele- 
grams have  gone  out  to  TV  stations 
across  the  land  from  the  offices  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  indicating  that  "If  you 
want  to  end  the  war,  make  a  contribu- 
tion, send  your  contribution  to  the 
Amendment  To  End  the  War  Committee, 
Box  lA,  Ben  Franklin  Station,"  and  I  as- 
sume there  is  some  fundralsing  going  on 
at  this  time.  I  would  be  interested  to 


know  how  many  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  raised  by  the  End- 
the-War  Committee. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  response  to  that, 
let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  have 
raised  a  total  of  more  than  $400,000  for 
that  purpose,  of  which  approximately 
$75,000  was  used  to  cover  a  half-hour 
broadcast  on  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  some  weeks  ago. 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  President, 
rightfully,  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
communicate  his  views  on  important 
issues  of  the  day  by  going  on  television 
free  of  charge  at  any  time  he  requests 
time.  I  think  he  ought  to  have  that  priv- 
ilege. But  Senators  do  not  have  that 
privilege.  It  Is  very  difiBcult  for  those  of 
us  who  feel  differently  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  our  views  known. 

We  have  sought  to  do  that  by  raising 
these  funds,  so  that  we  could  purchase 
time  on  the  networks  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  ramifications  of  this 
amendment  to  the  American  people. 
Even  there,  we  have  been  frustrated  by 
the  networks  in  buying  time  on  a  net- 
work basis,  and  have  been  forced  to  ap- 
proach individual  radio  and  television 
stations  to  get  our  message  across. 

Perhaps  I  could  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
feels  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  bring- 
ing up  the  amendment  now,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  tried  to  do,  is  to 
deprive  us  of  that  opportunity  of  utiliz- 
ing the  funds  that  have  been  raised  to 
bring  our  message  to  the  Americsm  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  of  course.  I  did  not 
bring  up  the  amendment,  so  would  not 
know  what  may  have  been  the  reasons. 
But  I  would  also  be  interested  in  know- 
ing, if  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
plcms  to  revise  the  so-called  end-the-war 
amendment?  If  so.  will  all  the  money  be 
returned  that  was  forwarded  in  response 
to  the  original  amendment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  no  plans  to 
make  revisions  of  the  amendment,  but 
neither  do  we  have  a  closed  mind  on 
that.  If  suggestions  can  be  made  to  im- 
prove the  legislation,  it  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  anyone  contributing  to  the 
effort  to  end  the  war  would  object  to 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  wiU 
now  proceed  to  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  executive  session  for  action  on 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE     SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  in  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nominations  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
inmiediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations.  

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GAINS  AND  LOSSES  FROM 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's issue  of  the  National  Observer,  a 
weekly  publication,  there  appears  an 
article  entitled  "60  Days  in  Cambodia— A 
Summing  Up,"  written  by  Richard  Egan. 
It  is  subtitled  "Tlie  Gains,  the  Losses, 
and  the  Outlook  Now  in  Southeast  Asia." 

Ttiis,  I  think,  is  an  article  which  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  could  read  with 
much  interest  and  edification.  I  think  it 
is  an  excellent  article,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Sirrr  Days  in  Cambodia — A  Summing  Up — 

Thk  Oains,  the    Losses,    and    the    Oxxt- 

LOOK  Now  IN  Southeast  Asia 
(By  Richard  Egan) 

This  week  the  last  American  ground  troops 
are  scheduled  to  return  to  South  Vietnam 
from  the  despoiled  Communist  sanctuaries 
along  the  eastern  border  ol  Cambodia,  con- 
cluding one  of  the  most  debated  U.S.  mili- 
tary episodes  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

From  the  one  standpoint,  the  two-month 
American-South  Vietnamese  expedition  Into 
Cambodia  has  brought  undeniable  benefits 
to  the  allied  war  effort  In  Vietnam.  The  Com- 
munist losses  in  men  and  materiel  have  been 
great.  The  sanctuaries  they  had  operated 
from  with  impunity  for  five  years  are  no 
longer  sacrosanct.  The  Communists  know 
that  if  they  move  back,  they  may  be  driven 
out  again.  And,  according  to  American  offi- 
cials, the  Cambodian  venture  has  gained  time 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  prepare  for  the 
day  when  American  combat  forces  leave  their 
country  and  the  Vietnam  War  becomes 
largely  a  Vietnamese  war. 

But  the  offensive  also  has  stirred  wide 
repercussions  in  the  United  States  and  In 
Indochina  that  U.S.  officials  candidly 
acknowledge  they  had  n6t  anticipated  when 
20,000  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
troops  surged  Into  Cambodia  on  April  29-30. 
At  home  the  offensive  reinvigorated  the 
moribund  antiwar  movement  and  touched 
off  an  attempt  by  Senate  doves  to  curtail 
President  Nixon's  war-making  powers. 

In  Indochina,  the  effects  of  the  allied  drive 
have  reached  far  beyond  the  borderlands  of 
Cambodia.  The  Vietnamese  Conmiunists 
responded  to  the  assault  by  grabbing  large 
chunlts  of  northeastern  Cambodia  and 
southern  Laos,  and  have  undertaken  a  Cam- 
bodian offensive  of  their  own  that  threatens 
to  bring  down  the  15-week-old  government 
of  Cambodian  Oen.  Lon  Nol.  Prince  Souvan- 
na  Phouma,  the  Laotian  prime  minister,  has 
been  embarrassed  politically  by  the  loss  of 
Laotian  territory,  and  rightist  politicians 
and  generals  are  demanding  that  the  neu- 


tralist leader  pursue  a  more  vigorous  military 
policy  against  the  Communists.  Thailand, 
always  Jittery  when  Communist  forces  edge 
close  to  Its  borders,  has  been  drawn  more 
deeply  mto  the  vortex  of  the  Indochlnese 
fighting.  The  South  Vietnamese,  along  with 
the  Thais,  have  rushed  In  to  help  prevent 
Cambodia  from  falling  \inder  Communist 
domination. 

Inevitably,  these  developments  have  forced 
some  shifts  In  the  Nixon  Administration's 
policy  in  Indochina,  particularly  In  Its  atti- 
tude toward  the  Cambodian  situation.  Bald 
assertions  by  Administration  officials  in  April 
and  early  May  that  the  United  States  had  no 
Intention  of  employing  Its  military  might 
to  rescue  the  floundering  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment have  given  way  to  more  circumspect 
explanations  of  U.S.  policy.  And  the  Admin- 
istration has  undertaken  and  underwritten 
several  moves  aimed  at  preserving  Cambodia 
from  Communist  control.  Including  possibly 
air  strikes  In  direct  support  of  Cambodian 
troops  fighting  the  Communists. 

When  the  Cambodian  offensive  began.  Ad- 
ministration officials  said  the  primary  pur- 
pose was  to  "clean  out"  the  sanctuaries, 
which  the  Communists  had  been  using  as 
supply  depots,  staging  areas  for  raids  Into 
the  southern  half  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
rest,  recuperation,  and  regroupment  areas 
after  the  cross-border  forays.  The  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  troops  would  chew  up 
the  sanctuaries,  smashing  bunkers,  destroy- 
ing or  carting  off  the  Communists  war  stocks, 
and  killing  whatever  Communists  they  could 
find.  After  ravaging  the  sanctuaries,  the 
allied  troops  would  move  back  across  the  bor- 
der. The  Communists,  who  were  expected  to 
fade  deeper  into  the  sanctuaries  while  the 
offensive  went  on,  would  then  slip  back  Into 
their  bases,  and  begin  rebuilding  and  re- 
stocking them.  But  by  that  time,  monsoon 
rains  would  be  pelting  down  on  the  sanctu- 
aries, hampering  the  Communist  reconstruc- 
tion operation. 

U.S.  officials  said  the  destruction  of  the 
sanctuaries  would  provide  the  United  States 
with  a  respite  of  from  six  months  to  a  year 
from  major  Communist  military  oiieratlons 
In  the  southern  half  of  South  Vietnam.  They 
argued  that,  given  this  time,  the  United 
States  could  concentrate  relatively  unim- 
peded on  the  Vletnamlzation  program  of  pre- 
paring South  Vietnamese  forces  to  replace 
American  troops.  The  speed-up  In  Vlet- 
namlzation, m  turn,  would  assure  continu- 
ation of  the  American  troop-withdrawal 
plan. 

American  officials  expected  that  the  offen- 
sive also  might  produce  some  beneficial  side 
effects  by  prodding  the  Communists  Into 
negotlatmg  seriously  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
and  by  relieving  Communist  pressure  on  the 
Cambodian  government.  But,  these  officials 
emphasized,  the  offensive  was  not  Intended 
as  a  rescue  operation  for  the  Cambodian 
government.  "We  dont  Intend  to  become  in- 
volved militarily  In  the  support  of  the  Lon 
Nol  or  any  other  government"  of  Cambodia, 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  said  in 
early  May. 

The  Communists,  however,  failed  to  adhere 
to  the  script  the  Administration  outlined  In 
April.  Abandoning  the  sanctuaries,  the  Com- 
munists Initiated  a  series  of  attacks  in 
northern  Cambodia  tmd  the  southern  pan- 
handle of  Laos  across  the  border.  By  late 
May,  they  had  gained  control  of  this  area, 
where  they  have  been  establishing  new  base 
areas  and  working  on  new  supply  and  infil- 
tration routes  for  their  troops  In  South  Viet- 
nam. The  supplies  are  now  being  moved  along 
the  Sekong  and  Mekong  rivers  from  Laos 
Into  Cambodia,  where  they  are  transported 
overland  through  Communist-controlled  ter- 
ritory. 

The  Communists  also  Intensified  their  mil- 
itary activity  In  other  parts  of  Cambodia.  In 
a  series  of  hlt-and-r\m  raids,  they  have  over- 
run almost  every  major  town  in  the  eastern 


half  of  Cambodia,  and  have  occupied  the 
ancient  ruins  at  Angkor  in  western  Cam- 
bodia, 200  miles  from  their  old  sanctuaries. 
Earlier  this  month,  the  Communists  gained 
control  of  every  highway  leading  Into  the 
Cambodian  capital  of  Phnom  Penh  and  cut 
the  capital's  last  rail  link  with  outlying 
provinces.  By  encircling  Phnom  Penh,  the 
Communists  have  blocked  oil  shipments  to 
the  capital  from  the  country's  sole  refinery  at 
Kompong  Som  (formerly  called  Slhanouk- 
vlUe)  and  have  prevented  rice  from  reaching 
the  city  from  the  western  provinces. 

The  government  of  Gen.  Lon  Nol,  who  came 
to  power  on  March  18  by  deposing  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  concedes  that  the  Com- 
munists control  one  third  of  the  nation.  And 
the  Communists  have  been  active  militarily 
and  politically  in  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
Missouri-sized  land,  seeking  to  create  a  Cam- 
bodian guerrilla  organization  while  weaken- 
ing the  government's  hold  over  the  7,000,000 
Cambodians  by  constant  attacks  on  popula- 
tion centers. 

State  Department  officials  acknowledge 
that  when  the  Cambodian  offensive  began 
they  had  not  anticipated  that  the  Commu- 
nists would  establish  new  base  areas  or  sup- 
ply routes.  Nor  did  they  foresee  that  the 
Communists  would  open  any  full-scale  as- 
sault against  the  Cam'.x>dlans,  apparently  Ln 
an  attempt  to  bring  down  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment. 

Even  before  the  start  of  the  Cambodian 
offensive,  the  Administration  had  taken  sev- 
eral moves  designed  to  shore  up  the  Cam- 
bodian government.  In  late  April  Washing- 
ton began  furnishing  Cambodia  with  cap- 
tured Communist  weapons  and  with  $7,900.- 
000  in  U.S.  military  supplies,  mostly  small 
arms  and  ammunition.  Delivery  of  these 
supplies  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  Jime 
30,  the  deadline  President  Nixon  has  set  for 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  ground  forces  from  Cam- 
bodia. U.S.  officials  say  Washington  vmdoubt- 
edly  will  continue  to  send  arms  to  Cambodia 
after  that  date.  Some  Washington  reports 
say  the  United  States  will  send  $50,000,000 
more  in  military  aid  to  Phnom  Penh,  and 
may  also  provide  economic  aid. 

On  May  3  about  3,000  South  Vietnamese 
of  Cambodian  descent,  whS  formerly  served 
as  members  of  U.S.  Special  Forces  unit*  In 
South  Vietnam,  were  flown  to  Phnom  Penh 
to  fight  alongside  the  Cambodian  army. 
These  troops  were  paid  and  outfitted  by  the 
United  States  while  serving  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  presumably  still  are  being  financed 
by  Washington. 

On  May  12.  American  and  South  Vietna- 
mese vessels  initiated  a  naval  blockade  In 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  along  a  lOO-mlle  stretch 
of  Cambodian  shoreline.  U.S.  officials  say  the 
blockade  was  ordered  to  prevent  ocean -borne 
shipments  of  supplies  from  reaching  the 
Communists.  The  blockade  also  has  freed 
the  tiny  Cambodian  navy  from  patrolling 
the  coast,  enabling  It  to  operate  inland  on 
the  Mekong  River. 

By  mid-May,  U.S.  officials  were  acknowl- 
edging that  they  had  encouraged  South  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand  to  provide  troops  and 
other  military  assistance  Vo  help  In  the  de- 
fense of  Cambodia.  Earlier  this  month.  Secre- 
tary Rogers  said  the  United  States  probably 
would  underwrite  "a  substantUl  part  of  the 
cost"  of  the  war  IX  it  develo{)ed  into  "South 
Vietnamese  forces  and  Cambodian  forces 
and  even  possibly  Thai  forces  fighting  a  com- 
mon enemy." 

Thailand  is  expected  to  dispatch  at  least 
2.500  troops  In  Cambodia,  probably  from  its 
Black  Panther  Division  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  United  States  has  been  paying  about 
$50,000,000  annually  to  maintain  this  unit  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  Thai  officials  have  said 
this  payment  would  continue  if  the  troops 
are  transferred  to  Cambodia.  Thailand  also 
began  flying  reconnaissance  missions  over 
Cambodia  early  this  month,  ijid  has  sent  20 
gunboats  to   Cambodia  to  help   patrol   the 
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Mekong  River  near  Phnom  Penh.  Joint  Thai- 
Cambodian  patrols  have  begus  operations 
along  the  400-nille  border  betwi«n  the  two 
countries. 

The  Thai  government  of  Premier  Thanom 
Kittikachom  said  recently  that  Thailand  U 
"directly  threatened"  by  the  Communist  ad- 
vances In  Cambodia.  Thailand  decided  to 
send  troops  to  Cambodia,  the  premier  ex- 
plained, because  it  was  better  lo  fight  the 
enemy  there  than  "wait  for  him  to  arrive  at 
one's  door." 

South  Vietnam,  which  now  hat  about  30.- 
000  trocpe  operating  In  Cambo<ia,  has  not 
disclosed  how  many  will  remain  after  June 
30.  South  Vietnamese  President  Iguyen  Van 
Thleu  has  said  Saigon  will  lea  re  as  many 
troops  as  necessary  to  block  the  ( Communists 
from  taking  over  Cambodia.  In  i  Joint  com- 
munique last  month,  the  foreign  ministers 
of  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  sUted  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  had  entered 
Cambodia  "to  drive  out  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese"  and  would  wt  :bdraw  only 
when  "their  task  Is  completed." 

Some  Administration  official  i  bare  ex- 
plained these  moves  as  an  appllcEitlon  of  the 
NUon  Doctrine.  Under  this  doci  rlne.  which 
Mr.  NUon  enunciated  at  Guam  la  July  1969, 
the  United  States  would  help  Communist- 
threatened  Asian  nations  with  military  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  "but  not  fl  ght  the  war 
for  them." 

Nevertheless,  since  April  30  Washington 
has  watered  down  considerably  Its  position 
on  the  possible  use  of  American  military 
power  m  Cambodia  after  June  SD.  Most  sig- 
nificantly, the  Administration  t  as  declined 
to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  Anerican  war- 
planes  giving  direct  support  to  Cambodian 
troops  In  battle.  Indeed,  the  Can:  bodlan  gov- 
ernment reported  last  week  tt  at  U.S.  air 
strikes  had  helped  break  a  month-long  Com- 
munist siege  of  the  provincial  capital  of 
Kompong  Thom,  which  Is  abovt  180  miles 
from  the  Cambodian  border  with  South  Viet- 
nam. (Though  VS.  planes  havd  been  con- 
ducting similar  missions  In  Laoi  since  mld- 
1964.  the  first  official  American  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  activity  did  not  cos  le  until  last 
March.) 

Secretary  Rogers  refused  to  con  arm  or  deny 
whether  U.S.  planes  were  supporting  the 
Cambodian  army.  "The  main  tl  rust  of  our 
policy  Is  to  use  our  air  force  for  the  purpose 
of  interdicting  supply  lines  and  ;ommunlca- 
tlon  lines  to  protect  Amerlcars  In  South 
Vietnam,"  he  said.  •That  Is  our  |»ollcy.  Obvi- 
ously It  jn%y  have  a  dual  ben  !flc — it  may 
serve  our  purposes  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  the  Cambodian  governmen;."  Mr.  Rog- 
ers, however,  declined  to  state  thit  American 
planes  would  not  fly  close  air  suj  iport  for  the 
Cambodiaiis. 

Too.  Washington  not  only  has  >acked  away 
from  its  original  contention  that  South  Viet- 
namese forces  would  withdraw  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  as  Amerlc4n  troops,  it 
has  also  fudged  Its  stand  on  the  possible  use 
of  American  tactical  and  loglst  cal  sui^>ort 
fcx'  the  South  Vletixamese  troop(;  staying  on 
In  Cambodia. 

At  a  news  conference  on  May  B.  President 
Nixon  said  he  "would  exjiect  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  would  come  out  |ol  Cambodia] 
at  the  same  time  that  we  do.  because  when 
we  came  out.  our  logistical  sup|»ort  and  air 
supptnt  wUl  also  come  out."  A  week  later. 
Carl  Bartch,  the  State  Department  press  of- 
ficer, disclosed  that  the  United  States  was 
urging  the  South  Vietnamese  aid  Thais  to 
Join  together  in  helping  defenil  Cambodia 
by  providing  troops  and  by  tralaing,  advis- 
ing, and  supplying  the  Camb<idian  army. 
U.S.  officials  said  this  decision  wis  taken  be- 
cause in  the  seven  days  since  th^  President's 
news  conference  Communist  mores  In  Cam- 
bodia had  indicated  that  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment might  be  overrun  without  a  qiilck  in- 
fusion of  outside  help. 

Seventeen  days  after  the  President's  news 
conference,  the  State  Departmezit  raised  the 
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possibility  that  U.S.  support  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  operating  in  Cambodia  might 
continue  after  June  30.  At  a  State  Depart- 
ment briefing,  Mr.  Bartch  said:  "I  think  It's 
fair  to  say  that  when  the  United  States  with- 
draws Its  forces  from  Cambodia  by  June  30, 
that  air  and  logistics  support  might  also  be 
withdrawn.  I  am  distinguishing  between  that 
and  what  might  arise  in  the  future  after 
June  30. "  He  acknowledged  that  by  "in  the 
future"  he  meant  July  1,  implying  that  U.S. 
air  cover  might  be  provided  the  South  Viet- 
namese after  the  American  pull-out.  but 
with  a  slight  break  so  as  to  adhere,  at  least 
semantlcally,  to  Mr.  Nixon's  pledge  on  May  8. 

The  Administration  has  been  backtracking, 
too,  on  whether  U.S.  troops  would  ever  be 
sent  back  into  Cambodia.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  said  on  June  8  that  American  GIs 
might  be  returned  "If  It  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  forces  right  on  the 
border." 

Where  do  these  shifts  In  position  leave  U.S. 
policy  toward  Cambodia?  At  the  least,  the 
United  States  is  openly  supporting  the  efforts 
of  two  allies  to  forestall  a  Communist  take- 
over of  Cambodia.  At  most.  Washington,  in 
backing  off  from  Its  policy  stands  at  the  start 
of  the  Cambodian  offensive,  may  be  clearing 
away  the  diplomatic  underbrush  for  an  Amer- 
ican rescue  operation  in  Cambodia. 

There  are  some  clear  risks  even  In  the  less 
ambitious  approach.  The  Thai  Black  Panther 
Division,  though  based  In  South  Vietnam 
since  1966,  has  done  little  fighting.  The 
South  Vietnamese  units  operating  In  Cam- 
bodia are  accustomed  to  going  Into  battle 
with  U.S.  advisers  and  being  transported  by 
U.S.  planer,  with  U.S.  arUllery  and  U.S.  air 
power  for  support.  If  one  of  these  Thai  or 
South  Vietnamese  units  Is  threatened  with 
destruction  by  the  Communists,  Washington 
may  be  faced  with  the  difficult  decision  of 
whether  to  dispatch  U.S.  planes  and  possibly 
U.S.  troops  to  help  save  the  expeditionary 
force  that  Is  helping  to  save  Cambodia. 

Too.  a  lengthy  extensive  South  Vietnamese 
commitment  in  Cambodia  could  detract  from 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  and  troop-withdrawal 
programs.  As  the  United  States  discovered  in 
South  Vietnam,  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam 
might  find  that  Cambodia  will  suck  in  more 
and  more  troops.  * 

Nevertheless,  It  seems  doubtful  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  pursue  policies  In 
Cambodia  that  met  with  American  disap- 
proval. Washington  holds  enough  political, 
eccnomlc,  and  military  strings  In  Saigon  to 
dictate  the  scope  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
venture  In  Cambodia.  The  Thais  also  are  too 
closely  tied  to  the  United  States  to  go  oS 
on  their  own  in  Cambodia. 

So  any  major  allied  policy  decisions  on 
Cambodia  most  certainly  would  t>e  made 
In  Washington,  rather  than  In  Saigon  or 
Bangkok.  The  key  question  facing  President 
Nixon  is  what.  If  any,  action  the  United 
States  or  Its  allies  should  take  If  the  Cam- 
bodian government  Is  in  Imminent  danger  of 
collapse. 

When  he  appeared  on  television  on  April 
30  to  announce  the  start  of  the  Cambodian 
offensive,  Mr.  NUon  spelled  out  clearly  the 
dangers  he  foresaw  If  Cambodia  fell  to  the 
Communists:  "Cambodia  would  become  a 
vast  enemy  staging  area  and  a  springboard 
for  attacks  on  South  Vietnam  along  600  miles 
of  frontier — a  refuge  where  enemy  troops 
could  return  from  combat  without  fear  of 
retaliation.  .  .  .  The  lives  of  Americans  re- 
maining In  Vietnam  after  our  next  with- 
drawal of  150,000  would  be  gravely  threat- 
ened. ...  It  would  mean  that  South  Viet- 
nam was  completely  outfianked  and  the 
forces  of  Americans  In  this  area,  as  well  as 
the  South  Vietnamese,  would  be  in  an  un- 
tenable military  position." 

And  in  his  April  30  speech  Mr.  NUon  openly 
linked  the  Cambodian  offensive  to  the  need 
for  a  Cambodia  free  of  Communist  control. 
After  ticking  off  the  possible  effects  on  the 


American  war  effort  In  South  Vietnam  of  a 
Communist  conquest  of  Cambodia,  Mr.  Nixon 
said  that  "confronted  wit|i  this  situation," 
the  United  States  had  but  one  choice:  "Tti  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  trouble.  That  means 
cleaning  ffut  major  North  Vietnamese-  and 
Viet  Cong-occupied  territories,  these  sanctu- 
aries which  serve  as  bases  for  attacks  on 
both  Cambodia  and  An:erlcan  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  in  South  Vietnam." 

And  near  the  end  of  his  speech  Mr.  Nixon 
said.  "The  lives  of  American  men  are  In- 
volved" In  his  decision  to  g.i  into  Cambodia. 
"The  opportunity  for  150.000  Americans  to 
come  home  In  the  next  12  months  is  Involved. 
The  future  of  18,000,000  people  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  7.000.000  (leople  In  Cambodia  is 
Involved.  The  possibility  of  winning  a  Just 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  In  the  Pacific  Is  at 
stpke." 

F^m  Its  beginning  the  allied  offensive  had 
a  Janus-faced  quality  that  nuiy  have  reflected 
the  President's  concern  over  the  future  of 
Cambodia.  While  American  troops  remained 
in  the  sanctuaries,  the  South  Vietnamese  tar- 
ried there  only  briefly.  Within  days  after  the 
offensive  started,  part  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese force  was  operating  In  direct  support  of 
embattled  Cambodian  troops  outside  the 
sanctuaries.  And  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
Insisted  all  along  that  their  main  objective 
In  the  offensive  was  to  keep  Cambodia  out  of 
Communist  hands. 

A  Communist  take-over  of  Cambodia  would 
have  widespread  effects  throughout  South- 
east Asia,  as  Mr.  Nixon  Is  aware.  The  Com- 
munist threat  to  South  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
and  Laos  would  increase.  The  U.S.  Vletnam- 
lzatlon and  troop-withdrawal  programs  in 
South  Vietnam  could  be  set  back.  But  any 
American  military  campaign  to  rescue  the 
Lon  Nol  government  most  certainly  would 
slow  down  and  possibly  undermine  these 
programs,  besides  again  churning  up  antiwar 
sentiment  in  the  United  States.  And  the  op- 
tion the  Administration  seems  to  have 
chosen — the  Thai  and  South  Vietnamese  ex- 
peditionary forces — carries  risks  too. 

LiSte  last  week,  Richard  NUon  left  Wash- 
ington for  the  Western  White  House  at  San 
Clemente,  Calif.,  to  prepare  a  report  he  plans 
to  make  on  the  Cambodia  offensive  after  all 
American  troops  have  returned.  His  report 
may  clear  away  some  of  the  clouds  that  have 
covered  U.S.  policy  on  Cambodia  since  April. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record  a  tele- 
gram from  the  ofiBces  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  cMr.  Hat- 
pibld),  addressed  to  Jerry  HoUey,  sta- 
tion manager,  WIBW-TV,  Staufler  Pub- 
lications, Inc..  Box  119,  Topeka,  Kans. 
It  reads : 

Request  Immediate  response  availability 
prime  thirties  and  fringe  sixties  for  three 
week  campaign  to  begin  approximately  June 
16.  Sponsor  Is  the  Amendment  to  End  the 
War  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
which  sponsored  half-hour  telecast  over  NBC 
TV  network  7:30  pan.  e.s.t.,  May  13. 1970.  End 
the  War  Amendment,  sponsored  by  bi-parti- 
san group  of  84  Senators,  including  Senators 
McGovern,  Hatfield,  Ooodell,  Cranston,  and 
Hughes  and  100  U.S.  Representatives.  We 
need  Immediate  approval  of  prototype  ad 
because  of  Imminent  starting  date.  'Typical 
example  of  commercial  to  be  run  Is  Included 
below  m  script  form.  Video:  two  small  boys 
(13  years  old)  playing  cops  und  robbers. 
Audio:  announcer — "There  are  boys  In  Viet- 
nam who  were  only  13  years  old  when  the  war 
started.  No  one  would  have  believed  that  then, 
that  we'd  still  be  In  It  today.  There  are  boys 
In  the  United  States  today  that  are  twelve 
years  old.  No  one  wants  to  believe  that  we'll 
still  be  In  the  war  when  they  are  old  enough 
to  go.  But  we  could  be.  If  we  don't  end  the 
war  now.  That's  what  the  amendment  to  end 


the  war  seeks  to  do.  But  it  needs  your  tup* 
port."  (Alternative  ending  No.  1):  Write 
your  Senator  In  Washington,  D.C.  and  tell 
him  how  you  feel.  Pick  up  a  pen,  so  your 
son  wont  have  to  pick  up  a  rifle.  (Alternative 
ending  No.  2) :  Send  your  contribution  to  the 
Amendment  to  End  the  War  Committee,  Box 
lA.  Ben  Franklin  Station.  Washington,  D.C. 
Pick  up  a  pen  so  your  son  won't  have  to 
pick  up  a  rifle. — Please  reply  by  wire  Im- 
mediately to  U.S.  Senator  George  McGovern, 
Senate  Office  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

Offices  of  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  and  Sena- 
tor George  McGovern. 

I  also,  In  this  connection,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  response  from 
Thad  M.  Sandstrom,  vice  president, 
WIBW-TV.  Topeka,  Kans.,  in  response  to 
that  telegram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ToPEKA,  Kans., 

June  11.  1970. 
Senator  George  McGovxaN, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

WIBW-TV  believes  that  through  news 
broadcasts  and  such  programs  as  Face  the 
Nation,  Issues  and  Answers,  The  Senate  and 
the  War,  our  viewers  are  very  aware  of  the 
position  of  the  Amendment  to  End  the  War 
Committee.  Further,  we  are  advised  by  our 
attorneys  that  recent  court  and  FCC  rulings 
would  obligate  us  to  grant  free  time  under 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  to  groups  in  Kansas 
who  oppose  the  position  stated  In  your  tele- 
gram. Through  OBS  and  WEBW  Newscasts,  we 
win  continue  to  keep  our  viewers  Informed 
on  opinions  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  on 
both  sides  of  this  controversial  issue. 
Thao  M.  Sandstrom, 
Vice  President.  WIBW-TV. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  McGovern  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  ob- 
served with  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
terest the  discussion  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kansas  on  the  fund- 
raising  endeavors  of  the  End  the  War 
Committee  and  the  request  for  avail- 
ability to  express  opposition  to  the  war  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
some  others.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at 
this  time  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
report  circulated  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  relative  to 
the  way  these  funds  have  been  collected 
and  the  way  they  have  been  audited. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

AMENDMENT  TO  END  THE  WAR  COMMITTEE  AS  0FJUNE?» 
1970 
RECEIPTS 
(^ntributJons: 
Cash: 

Tocommittssdirt) $437,864.21 

To  NBC 6,949.00 

To  Council  tor  i  Uvabla  World 24,050.00 

Subtotal 468.863.21 

Otliar:    ProdiKtIon    sacvicas    (Gugganhaim 
productioni) 20,179.43 

ToUl contributions 489,042.64 

Intarast  airnad 229.69 

Ottiar  racaipts:  

Loan  (Stewart  Mott) 30,00a00 

Contributions  receivad  by  NBC  for  tha  Council 

for  i  Uvabla  World 25,105.32 

Sabtoiat 55,105.32 

Total  rscaipis 544,377.65 


DISBURSEMENTS 

For  Talacast.  May  12. 1970  (hal(-hour):  „  «,  ,« 

Air  Time  (NBC) ».«3.30 

Production: 

Guggenheim  Productiont:  „ 

Paid  services J-^*' 

Contributed  services 20, 179. 43 

Subtotal 30,000.00 

Tatacolor  productioM:  25  filai  printe 1.290.00 

Subtotal 90,783.30 


For  radio  and  TV  spots:  ,  ~.,  ~, 

Production  (Guggenheim  productions) 7, 885. 00 

Slat!  travel  eipenses  (New  Yorti) 97.75 

Air  time  (Carl  Ally,  I  nt) 40,000.00 

Subtotal 47. 982. 75 

For  newspaper  advertising: 
Space: 

Carl  Ally.  Inc 5,847.12 

Patrick  McKaavar 625.00 

Robert  A.  Mann 150.65 

Ltiry  Kotlikoft 120.40 

Gateway  Advertising 2.985. 15 

Enterprise  Agency 3,052.56 

Subtotal. 12.780.88 

Production  (Advertising  People  Against  tlie  War).  2.  OOa  00 
Travat  expenses  (S.  ColMii.  Carl  Ally,  Inc.,  to 

Oregon) 388.95 

Subtotal 15,168.93 


House  committee  for  a  vote  on  the  war: 

Administrative  servieas 

Congressional  committee  lor  a  vote  on  tha  war: 

Printing  general  report  (creative  printing). .. 

Pnnlinj  legal  report  (Majority  Room,  House 
ot  Representatives) 

Telephone  (C.  *  P.  Telephone  Co.) 

Organizational  luncheon 


Postage  and  mailing 

Bread  and  peace  (C.  &  P.  Telephone  Co.).. 
Stationery  (acknowledgment  cards) 


All  other  expenses: 

Volunteers'  support. 

Telegrams 

Bank  charges  (collection  and  service). 

Rubber  stamp 

Xeroxing. 


Subtotals 

Telegrams  to  student  leaders.. 


Subtottl 

Total  disbursemente  for  axpansas.. 


(3,500.00 

3, 528. 00 

1. 581. 00 

1.587.42 

64.80 

6,761.22 

2, 549. 73 

200.00 

822.18 


267.00 
6160 

500.53 

8.84 

45.15 

885.12 
10,462.70 

179.115.93 

179,115.93 


Other  disbursements:  ,      „_ 

Loan  repayment  (Stewart  Mott) 30,00a00 

To  transfer  funds  received  from  NBC  for  the 

Council  lor  a  Livable  World 25,105.32 

Subtotal 55,105.32 


Total  disbursements 234,221.25 


Reserve  balance  (and  cash  in  bank) — 


310,156.40 


Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  say  that,  although  I 
have  not  in  any  way  been  connected  with 
the  collection  of  these  fimds  or,  indeed, 
in  advertising  for  them,  I  think  that  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  observed 
what  is  going  on  relative  to  trying  to 
explain  and  trying  to  discuss  our  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  cannot  be  but  a 
bit  concerned  about  the  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  al- 
most unlimited  access  to  television,  and 
there  seems  to  be  some  question  as  to 
whether  those  who  oppose  his  policy  are 
going  to  be  given  aivy  access  at  all. 

I  want  to  salute  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  cmd  those  who  have  Joined 
with  him  in  trying  to  equalize  this  dis- 
parity, and  I  want  to  compliment  them 
for  making  no  effort  to  hide  the  mtmner 
in  which  these  funds  are  collected.  They 
have  tried  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
see  how  they  are  being  spent.  I  see  no 
way  In  which  this  can  be  criticized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  suggest  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  apparently,  has  his  own 
end-the-war  committee.  He  has  been 
quite  successful  in  disengaging  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  troop  level  has  been  re- 
duced by  115,500,  with  another  50,000  to 
be  home  by  October  1,  and  another  100,- 
000  by  next  spring. 

The  point  I  maJce  is  that  we  all  have 
the  same  hope  and  aspirations  that  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  will  end. 

The  point  is  that  I  suppose  fimds  can 
be  raised  for  any  purpose  and  can  be 
disbursed  for  any  purpose,  so  long  as  it 
is  within  the  context  of  the  purposes  out- 
lined. But  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  have 
had  adequate  debate  on  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  past  7  weeks 
and  we  might  be  in  a  position  now  to 
vote  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  a  couple  of  minutes  in  order  to 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  very  adequately 
dealt  with  the  same  point  raised  by  our 
friend  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  in 
which  it  is  rather  strange  that  for  7 
weeks  we  have  had  a  hit-and-nm  effort 
to  try  to  prevent  us  from  voting  on  the 
measure  which  was  before  us. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  I  will  finish,  and  then 
the  Senator  can  respond  on  his  own  time, 
since  I  only  have  a  minute  and  a  half 
remaining. 

All  of  a  sudden,  there  has  been  a 
change  of  strategy.  We  have  an  entirely 
different  amendment,  which  has  not  been 
discussed  at  all  by  this  body.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference whether  we  are  telling  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  would  suggest  that  he  with- 
draw troops  from  Cambodia  by  the  1st 
of  July — that  is  one  issue — and  the  issue 
that  has  been  presented  by  the  end-the- 
war  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Oregon  and  South 
E>akota.  This  is  an  entirely  different  is- 
sue, which  deals  with  a  scheduled  ending 
of  the  entire  confrontation. 

I  will  not  discuss  with  my  friend  from 
Kansas,  since  we  had  a  chance  to  do  this 
earlier,  the  different  views  that  he  and 
I  have  as  to  whether  the  President  has 
shortened  the  war  or  lengthened  it  by 
sending  armed  forces  into  an  entirely 
different  coimtry.  I  do  agree  with  him 
that  we  all  want  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end.  But  I  hope  we  have  not  reached  the 
day  in  this  coimtry  when  we  say  tliat 
there  is  something  wrong  and  access  to 
television  should  be  denied  to  those  who 
differ  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
feeling  that  seems  to  be  promulgated  out 
of  the  White  House  suid  out  of  the  Vice 
President's  ofBce  that  there  is  something 
disloyal  or  un-American  about  saying, 
"Mi.  President,  I  disagree."  When  the 
time  comes  that  Members  of  this  body  or 
other  citizens  of  this  country  caimot 
stand  up  on  a  public  platform  and  say 
their  President  is  wrong  or  their  Senator 
is  wrong  or  the  Vice  President  is  wrong. 
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we   had   all   better   get  read](   for   the 
barbed  wire  treatment. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  Inot  ready 
or  willing  to  remain  mute  whet  this  type 
of  criticism  is  directed  at  this  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  or  at  «ny  other 
Member  of  this  body;  and  if  It  i  s  directed 
at  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  I  will  be 
just  as  vocal. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  approximately 
30  seconds  remaining.  Will  h^  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  did  not  hear  anybody 
quarrel  about  extended  debaie  in  the 
Haynsworth  £md  Carswell  noriinations 
As  I  recall,  the  Senator  fron  Indiana 
played  a  major  role  in  those  non  linations. 

Mr.  BAYH.  WiU  the  Senatoij  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield 

Mr.  BAYH.  Does  the  Senator  know 
how  long  the  debate  on  eithei  of  those 
cases  took?  Did  it  take  place  foi  7  weeks? 

Mr.  EKDLE.  I  do  not  think  th  i  Senator 
could  have  sustained  it  for  7  wjeeks.  But 
the  Senator  did  not  do  badly. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  wUl  read 
the  Record  as  to  the  number  ol  hours  of 
debate  and  the  number  of  days  pf  debate 
he  will  find  they  were  minimal  Compared 
with  the  amount  of  debate  that]  has  been 
directed  at  this  one  issue 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  point  is  thai  we  have 
the  right  to  debate,  and  those  (if  us  who 
wished  to  discuss  Southeast  ^ia  had 
ample  opportunity,  and  we  appreciate 
that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  There  Is  a  right Jto  debate 
on  one  issue,  but  now  the  right  appar- 
ently is  going  to  be  cut  off,  or  ai  i  attempt 
is  to  be  made  to  cut  off,  debate  on  an 
entirely  different  Issue.  That  is 


the   Senator 
raising. 


the  point 
from   South   Dal:ota   was 


B4ESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRE15IDENT 


tie 


A  message  In  writing  from 
dent  of  the  United  States  subinitting 
nomination  was  communicatep 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERR^" 


As  in  executive  session,  the 
Officer  (Mr.  McGovern)  laid 
Senate  a  message  from  the 
the  United  States  submitting 
nation  of  Clay  T.  Whitehead, 
fomia,  to  be  Director  of  the 
Telecommunications  Policy, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on 


MESSAGE      FROM      THE 
ENROLLED  BILLS 


SIG^ED 


cf 


oie 


signature 


A  message  from  the  House 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney, 
reading    clerks,    announced 
Speaker  had  affixed  his 
following  enrolled  bills;  and 
signed  by  the  Acting  President 
pore  (Mr.  Allen)  • 

H.R.  1695.  An  act  for  the  relief 
Caprara; 

HJl.  16M.  An  act  for  the  rellel 
Kuncek; 


Presi- 

a 

to  the 

'.  lis  secre- 


reslding 

bfefore  the 

Pr^ident  of 

nomi- 

of  Cali- 

Office  of 

wfilch  was 


tie 


C<  mmerce. 


I  [OUSE— 


Repre- 

of  its 

Ijhat    the 

to  the 

were 

pro  tem- 


t  ley 


>f  Alfredo 
of  Joeck 


HJl.  2275.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  John 
Thomas  Cosby,  Jr.; 

HJl.  2315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josefina 
Policar  Abutan  Puliar; 

H Jl.  3348.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  estate 
of  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  Oarden; 

H  Jl.  4240.  An  act  to  discontinue  the  annual 
report  to  Congress  as  to  the  administrative 
settlement  of  personal  prop>erty  claims  of 
military  personnel  and  civilian  employees; 

HJl.  4247.  An  act  to  amend  section  2734  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  concerned  to  make  partial  pay- 
ments on  certain  claims  which  are  certified 
to  Congress  and  to  provide  equivalent  au- 
thority for  administrative  settlement  and 
payment  of  claims  under  section  2733  of  title 
10  and  section  716  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code: 

H.R.  4574.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  of  certain  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Bonln  Islands; 

H  Jl.  13407.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
pact: 

H.R.  13740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  KUnball 
Brothers  Lumber  Co.;  and 

H.R.  17399.  An  act  maldng  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Report  on  Approval  of  Loan  to  East  Ken- 
TtrcKY   Rural   Electric   CooPERATrvE   Cor- 
poration   or    Winchester,    Ky. 
A    letter   from   the   Administrator,   Rural 
Electrification      Administration,      reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  approval  of  a  loan 
to  East  Kentucky  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Corp..  cf  Winchester,  Ky.,  for  the  financing 
of    certain    transmission    facilities   and    im- 
provements l»  existing  generation  facilities 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Location,  Nature,  and  Estimated 
Cost  of  Certain  Facilities  Projects,  Air 
National  Ouard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of 
certain  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Air  National  Ouard  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Transfer  of  Submarine  USS  "Pip- 
er" TO  THE  Rehabilitation  Clinic  Incor- 
porated, Madison  Heights,  Mich. 
A   letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  ( Installations  and  Logistics )  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Department's 
proposal    to    transfer    the    submarine    USS 
Piper     (AGSS-409)     to    the    RehabUltatlon 
Clinic  Inc.,  Madison  Heights,  Mich.;  1»  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  Oenbral 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  improvements  needed 
In  the  financial  management  system  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  of  the  Pacific  Tropical  Botanical 
Garden 

A  letter  from  the  Counsel,  Pacific  Tropical 
Botanical  Garden,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  for  the  Corporation  for 


the  calendar  year  ended  December  31.  1970 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

William  B.  Richardson  Against  David  M. 
Kennedy — Opinion  or  Coitrt 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the 
opinion  of  the  court  In  the  case  of  William 
B.  Richardson  v.  David  M.  Kennedy,  Civil 
Action  No.  69-153,  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Public  Law  90-206  (the  statute 
under  which  the  rate  of  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  Members  of  Congress  has  been 
determined  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Accounts  of  the 
National  Council  on  Radiation  Protec- 
tion and  Measurements 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel,  National 
Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Meas- 
urements, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
audit  report  of  the  Council  dated  December 
31,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

International  Criminal  Police 
Organization 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  June  10,  1938, 
relating  to  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Criminal  Police 
Organization  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Woman's  Club 
of  Malba.  Inc.,  of  Malba.  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
praying  that  the  Surgeon  General  establish 
standards  limiting  Jet  noise;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  International 
Chemical  Workers  Union,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  coercion  in  the  matter  of  overtime; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  International 
Chemical  Workers  Union,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  control  of  lobbying  activities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
or  the  U^^TKD  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Providino  for  the  Establishment  or 
High  Speed  Rail  Service  Between  the 
CrriES  OF  Boston  and  New  York 

"Whereas,  A  report,  ba^ed  on  a  tax  sup- 
ported research  as  to  the  feasibility  of  high 
speed  rail  ser\-lce  between  the  cities  of  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  prepared  for  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission  In  July,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-eight,  recommends 
the  Immediate  construction  of  a  high  speed 
rail  line  between  Boston  and  New  York; 
therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  immediate  construction  of 
said  high  sp>eed  rail  service  between  the  cities 
of  Boston  and  New  York;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Secre- 
tary to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transporatlon,  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and 


to  each  member  thereof  from  the  Common- 
wealth. 

"Senate,  adopted.  May  4,  1970. 

"Norman   L.   Piogeon, 

"Clerk. 
"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
current. May  7,  1970. 

"Wallace  C.  Mills, 

"Clerk." 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
or  THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion To  Minimize  Aircraft  Noise 
"Whereas,  Use  of  jet  aircraft  has  created 
a    seriotis    national    aircraft   noise    problem 
which  will  become  more  serious  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  Jet  service  and  the  development 
of  supersonic  service;  and 

"Whereas,  The  aircraft  noise  problem  can- 
not be  solved  at  the  local  governmental  level 
and  properly  Is  a  problem  for  national  con- 
cern by  virtue  of  federal  statutes  defining 
airspace  as  being  within  the  public  domain 
and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
government;  and 

"Whereas,  Numerous  bills  dealing  with  the 
problem  have  been  Introduced  In  Congress; 
now,  tnerefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  general  court  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  respectfully 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  establishing  criteria  for 
levels  of  aircraft  noise  acceptable  to  persons 
on  the  ground;  making  It  necessary  for  civil 
transport  aircraft  to  meet  such  standards  as 
a  condition  of  federal  certification  of  air- 
worthiness; authorizing  establishment  of 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  Impose  such  criteria;  and  providing 
financial  assistance  to  municipalities  and 
other  public  bodies  which  op>erate  airports 
for  the  necessary  expansion  thereof  to  help 
resolve  the  noise  problem;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Secre- 
tary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted,  April  30,  1970. 

"Norman  L.  Pidgeon, 

"Clerk. 
"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence. May  6,  1970. 

"Wallace  C.  Mills, 

"Clerk." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Allied  Coun- 
cil of  New  Jersey  Veterans  Organizations, 
of  Teaneck,  N.J.,  commending  and  sup- 
porting the  President  In  regard  to  the 
Mideast  situation,  and  urging  our  Govern- 
ment to  continue  to  support  Israel  with 
military  material;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Allied  Coun- 
cil of  New  Jersey  Veterans  Organizations, 
of  Teaneck,  N.J.,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  In  regard  to  destruc- 
tive violence  in  colleges:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJ.  Res.  746.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Geography  and  History 
(Rept.  No.  91-986). 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriation,  with  amendments : 

H.R.  17923.  An  act  making  appropriations 


for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-987). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.J.  Res.  224.  Joint  resolution  to  change 
the  name  of  Pleasant  Valley  Canal,  Calif.,  to 
"Coalinga  Canal"   (Rept.  No.  91-988). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  531.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Capitol  Reef 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  Utah  (Rept. 
No.  91-989);  and 

S.  532.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Arches  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  Utah  (Rept.  Mo. 
91-990). 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  3547.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Narrows  unit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  Colorado,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept.   No.  91-991). 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Oolvunbla,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3649.  A  bill  relating  to  the  rental  of 
space  for  the  accommodation  of  District  of 
Columbia  agencies  and  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  91-992). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  4033.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Chemehuevl  Tribe  of 
Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Murphy  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  4034.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Cascade 
Mountain  Range  Study  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  4033— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  DISPOSI- 
TION OF  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED 
TO  PAY  A  JUDGMENT  TO  CERTAIN 
INDIANS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California,  Senator  Cranston,  and  my- 
self I  Introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Chemehuevl  Tribe  of 
Indians. 

An  Identical  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  October  16, 
1969,  by  Congressman  Pettis  for  himself 
and  Congressmen  Gubser,  Tttnney, 
Hanna,  and  Corman.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  commented  on  this  measure 
in  a  letter  dated  June  18,  1970,  and  sent 
to  Congressman  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  with  my  remarks  and  the 
blU  I  am  introducing  for  Senator  Cran- 
ston and  myself.  The  amendments  out- 
lined in  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
communication  are  acceptable. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4033)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Chemehuevl 
Tribe  of  Indians,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Murphy  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Cranston)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4033 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tlie 
funds  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheme- 
huevl Tribe  of  Indians  which  were  appropri- 
ated (by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  April  30,  1965  (79  Stat.  81) ) 
to  pay  the  Judgment  awarded  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  (dockets  numbered  351 
and  351-A)  ,  together  with  Interest  thereon, 
shall  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
"Secretary")  in  equal  shsures  to  those  per- 
sons whose  names  appear  on  the  roll  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  section  2  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
a  roll  of  all  persons — 

(A)  who  were  born  on  or  prior  to  and  liv- 
ing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(B)  who  are  lineal  descendants  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Chemehuevl  Tribe  as  It  existed 
m  1860;   and 

(C)  whose  name  or  the  name  of  a  lineal 
ancestor  appears  as  a  Chemehuevl  Indian  on 
any  available  census  roll  or  other  record  or 
evidence  acceptable  to  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Applications  for  enrollment  must  be 
filed  In  the  manner  and  within  the  time 
limits  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  that 
purpose. 

(b)  Any  person  who  has  applied  for  and  has 
been  determined  as  eligible  to  share  in  the 
awards  granted  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission In  dockets  numbered  88,  330,  and 
330-A,  to  the  Southern  Palute  Indian  Na- 
tion or  m  dockets  numbered  31,  33,  37,  80, 
80-D,  176,  215,  and  347,  to  "Certain  Indians 
of  California"  shall  not  be  entitled  to  share 
m  the  awards  granted  under  this  Act. 

Sec  3  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  a 
share  payable  to  a  living  enrollee  directly  to 
such  enrollee.  The  Secretary  shall  distribute 
the  per  capita  share  of  a  deceased  enrollee 
to  his  heirs  or  legatees  upwn  proof  of  death 
and  Inheritance  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Sums  payable  to  enroUees  or  their  heirs 
or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  who  are  under  a  legal  dis- 
ability shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  such 
procedures,  including  the  establishment  of 
trusts,  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  protect  their  best  interests. 

(b)  Any  Individual  aggrieved  by  a  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
upon  reasonable  notice  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  S  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Unless  such  individual  other- 
wise agrees,  the  hearing  shall  be  held  In  the 
State  of  California  within  sixty  days  of  the 
date  of  notice.  An  Individual  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  rendered  after  such  hearing  shall  be 
entitled  to  Judicial  review  of  such  decision  In 
accordance  with  sections  701-706  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  4.  No  part  of  any  funds  distributed 
under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal 
or  State  Income  taxes  or  any  lien,  debt,  or 
attorney  fees. 
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Ssc.  6.  The  roll  prepared  by  the 
ol  the  Interior  pursuant  to  thla 
not  be  deemed  to  constitute  the 
roll  of  the  Chemehuevl  Tribe. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr. 
is  a£  follows: 

U.S.    DKPhMTUKJrt   OF    THE 

IVTEKIOR, 
OmCX  OF  TUB   Secretait. 
Washinffton.  D.C..  June  1  i,  1970. 
Hon.  Watnx  N   Aspinall. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  a  nd  insu- 
lar   Affairs.    House    of    Represintativea. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  reiponse  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this    Depart- 
ment on  HJi.  14396,  a  bill  "To  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated   to  pay  a 
judgment  In  favor  of  the  Chemehuevl  Tribe 
of  Indians." 

We  recommend  the  enactment  o  the  bill 
If  amended  as  suggested  In  this  rep  )rt. 

Funds  were  appropriated  April  30  1965.  to 
cover  the  evtm  of  $996,834.81  awarded  the 
Chemehuevl  Tribe  of  Indians  In  coi  npromlse 
settlement  of  a  Judgment  of  th>  Indian 
Claims  Commission  In  dockets  num  jered  351 
and  351-A  for  Inadequate  conslde-aUon  of 
approximately  3,600,000  acres  of  Ian  1  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  taken  about  11160  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Chemehusvls  The 
bulk  of  these  funds  are  In  United  States 
Treasury  bills  drawing  Interest  at  between 
seven  and  eight  percent  per  annun:  and  due 
to  mature  July  31.  1970.  A  flnancal  state- 
ment Is  enclosed. 

Attorney  fees  In  the  amount  of  199,683.48. 
or  ten  percent  of  the  total  award,  frere  paid 
Augvist  16,  1966.  Attorney  expenses  of  $2- 
481.96  were  paid  on  the  same  date. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  '  )f  the  In- 
terior to  prepare  a  roll  of  all  persons  of 
Chemehuevl  ancestry  living  as  of  the  date 
of  thU  Act  who  can  establish  their  Cheme- 
huevl ancestry  by  any  means  statls  actory  to 
the  Secretary.  The  bill  further  authorizes  a 
per  capita  distribution  of  the  fund^  plus  in- 
terest, awarded  In  dockets  numbered  351  and 
351-A  to  all  Chemehuevl  Indians  oi  this  roll. 
Shares  of  deceased  enrolleea  and  tpose  who 
are  minors  or  tmder  a  legal  disability  would 
be  distributed  under  Secretarial  procedures. 
Subsection  3(b)  provides  for  a  hearing  and 
Judicial  review  before  an  unnamed]  jjerson  if 
a  party  denied  enrollment  by  the  i  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  wa«  aggrieved  by  th»  decision. 
We  reconunend  that  subsection  3(b)  be  de- 
leted by  striking  on  page  3.  lines  »  through 
18.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  strlk(  the  word 
'•  (a)  ■'  on  page  2,  line  24  to  make  th  s  bill  con- 
form. 

Adequate  safeguards  to  protect  ^e  rights 
of  the  Individual  claimant  are  pi  ovlded  in 
the  appeal  procedures  developed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  iddltlonal 
procedure  would  cause  an  undetermined 
delay  In  anallzlng  the  roll  of  ellg:  ble  appU- 
cants  and  a  like  delay  In  making  dlstrlbu- 
Uon  of  the  funds.  Finally,  It  wculd  set  a 
precedent  for  other  tribes  who  w<re  benefl- 
clsiries  of  Judgments  when  the  funis  were  to 
be  paid  out  per  capita  or  a  p>ortl  on  of  the 
funds  were  to  be  so  paid.  To  clarll  y  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary's  action  In  thla  matter  Is 
final,  we  recommend  that  on  page  2,  line  16, 
after  the  period,  add  the  foUowlig: 

"The  determination  of  the  Secretary  re- 
garding the  utilization  of  available  rolls  or 
records  and  the  eligibility  for  ( nrollment 
of  an  applicant  shall  be  final." 

Language  has  been  Included  In  s  sctlon  4  of 
the  bill  that  funds  distributed  )er  capita 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  subje:t  to  Fed- 
eral or  State  Income  taxes  or  to  "any  Hen. 
debt,  or  attorney  fees."  We  agree  with  this 
position  and  suggest  that  on  page  3.  line  21, 
strike  the  period  and  add  "except  lellnquent 
debts  owed  by  Individual  India  is  to  the 
United  States." 

The  provision  of  this  bill  relatl;  ig  to  liens 
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and  debts  has  been  Included  In  several  of 
the  distribution  bills  considered  by  Con- 
gress Including  the  per  capita  distribution  of 
the  Cherokee  NaUon  awarded  In  docket 
numbered  173.  under  the  Act  of  October  9, 
1962  (76  Stat.  776). 

The  Department  believes  generally  that  In- 
dians should  not  be  exempt  from  any  legiti- 
mate lien  or  debt.  We  are,  however,  con- 
cerned about  pressure  brought  upon  the  In- 
dians when  an  award  Is  granted  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  and  the  Judg- 
ment disposition  legislation  Is  under  con- 
sideration. The  Uen  provision  in  past  per 
capita  payment  proposals  has  been  a  device 
to  discourage  persons  or  merchants  from  sell- 
ing articles  or  services  to  the  Indians  when 
a  per  capita  payment  from  judgment  funds 
was  contemplated.  We  are  also  concerned 
about  payments  to  attorneys.  In  some  in- 
stances, Indians  hire  or  are  sought  out  by  an 
attorney  to  trace  their  Indian  ancestry  In 
order  to  establish  their  rights  to  share  in  an 
award.  This  practice  has  been  repeatedly  dis- 
couraged by  this  Department  on  the  basis 
that  the  Department  would  do  all  necessary 
work  to  enroll  persons  and  that  the  employ- 
ment of  an  attorney  would  serve  no  useful 
purp>ose  to  obtain  enrollment  for  an  Indian, 
as  It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  see  that  all  persons  entitled  to  en- 
rollment were  enrolled. 

We  are  In  agreement  with  section  6  of  the 
bin  which  provides  that  the  roll  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  in  this  Act  shall  not  be  the 
membership  roll  of  the  Chemehuevl  Tribe. 
The  Chemehuevl  people  voted  on  a  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  on  February  14,  1970,  In  an 
election  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terim. The  constitution  and  bylaws  were 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  161  for,  11  against,  and 
8  spoiled  ballots.  Approval  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been 
delayed  pending  the  outcome  of  a  case 
brought  in  the  United  States  District  Court. 
Central  District  of  California,  by  certain 
Chemehuevl  Indians  claiming  to  be  the 
Chemehuevl  Tribe.  The  constitution  Includes 
provisions  for  membership  In  the  Cheme- 
huevl Tribe.  Some  Chemehuevls  who  are 
presently  members  of  other  tribes  may  not 
elect  to  change  their  membership  but  they 
wUl  share  in  this  Judgment  award;  others 
who  share  In  this  descendancy  award  may 
not  qualify  for  membership  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution. 

The  bill  provides  that  Chemehuevls  who 
applied  and  have  been  determined  eligible 
to  share  In  the  awards  granted  by  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  In  dockets  num- 
bered 88,  330.  and  330-A.  to  the  Southern 
Palute  Indian  Nation  or  In  dockets  num- 
bered 31,  33.  37,  80,  80-D,  176.  215,  and  347, 
to  "Certain  Indians  of  California"  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  share  In  the  awards  granted 
under  this  Act.  While  agreeing  with  this  pro- 
vision, we  wish  to  point  out  that  the  figure 
•'33"  on  line  21,  of  page  2  of  the  bill  Is  In- 
correct and  should  be  deleted  and  the  cor- 
rect figure  "333"  Inserted  after  the  flgtue 
•■215,"  on  line  21.  page  2.  since  docket  333  Is 
the  correct  docket.  Similar  provisions  were 
part  of  the  Judgment  fund  disposition  legis- 
lation passed  by  Congress  foe  the  Southern 
Palute  Indian  Nation  and  "Certain  Indians 
of  California."  The  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion In  a  decision  entered  on  July  20.  1964 
(13  Ind.  CI.  Comm.  369.  615)  awarding  a  Judg- 
ment to  "Certain  Indiana  of  California"  spe- 
cifically excluded  members  of  the  Cheme- 
huevl Tribe  from  participating  In  that  Judg- 
ment. The  compromise  agreement  In  the 
present  Chemehuevl  dockets  by  the  Indian 
Claims  OommlsBlon  separated  the  Cheme- 
huevl and  Southern  Palute  Indian  claims. 
Therefore.  Chemehuevl  Indians  are  not  en- 
titled to  share  In  the  awards  granted  to  the 
Southern  Palute  Indiana  or  to  "Certain  In- 
dians of  California." 
The  Chwnehuevt  Indians  have  lived  near 


the  Colorado  River  and  In  the  Chemehuevl 
Valley  since  aboriginal  times  but  differ  lin- 
guistically from  other  Indian  groups  of  that 
area  who  are  Yuman-speaklng  peoples.  The 
Ciiemehuevls  were  Included  among  the  "In- 
dians of  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tributar- 
ies" for  whom  the  Colorado  River  Reserva- 
tion was  established  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1885  (13  Stat.  559),  and  Executive 
Orders  of  November  22.  1873,  November  16. 
1874.  and  May  15,  1876. 

Many  Chemehuevls  were  allotted  on  the 
Colorado  River  Reservation  but  some  re- 
mained In  the  Chemehuevl  Valley  and  else- 
where. In  1906,  It  was  recommended  by  a 
special  California  Indian  Agent  that  a  sepa- 
rate tract  of  land  be  set  aside  for  the  Cheme- 
huevls of  the  Chemehuevl  Valley  In  Califor- 
nia. On  February  2.  1907,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  set  aside  lands  for  such  Indian 
people;  however,  between  December  1913  and 
January  1930.  most  Chemehuevl  Indians  of 
the  region  became  associated  with  the  Colo- 
rado River  Reservation. 

By  the  Act  of  July  8.  1940  (54  Stat.  144). 
7T76.14  acres  of  the  Chemehuevl  Reservation 
were  sold  for  the  Parker  Dam  and  Reservoir 
Project.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  land 
have  been  placed  In  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury to  the  credit  of  the  Chemehuevl  Trlbs. 
The  remaining  area  of  the  Chemehuevl  Reser- 
vation consists  of  28.223.87  acres  of  land,  and 
Is  largely  uninhabited  at  present  although 
portions  of  It.  particularly  those  close  to  the 
Colorado  River,  are  of  value  for  recreational 
development. 

The  Chemehuevl  Tribe,  as  an  organized 
modern  entity,  has  not  existed  for  many 
years.  A  sizable  number  of  Individuals,  al- 
though probably  still  a  minority,  are  present- 
day  members  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian 
Tribes.  An  accurate  summation  of  Indians 
who  possess  Chemehuevl  Indian  blood  will 
not  be  known  until  the  roll  proposed  in  this 
Act  Is  prepared.  We  would  estimate  that  on 
the  basis  of  preliminary  surveys,  the  rolls 
should  conUln  the  names  of  1200-1400  In- 
dians of  Chemehuevl  ancestry.  Because  an 
up-to-date  roll  of  Chemehuevl  Indians  does 
not  exist,  we  would  propose  adding  on  page  3, 
following  section  5.  a  new  section  6  as  follows: 
"Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  may  make  appropri- 
ate withdrawals  from  the  judgment  funds 
and  Interest  thereon,  using  interest  funds 
first,  to  pay  costs  incident  to  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act." 

The  Chemehuevl  Indians  have  been  badly 
fractionated  over  the  years.  In  May  1968,  in- 
terested Chemehuevls  were  drawn  together 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  committee  to 
seek  solutions  to  their  problems.  This  com- 
mittee, which  Includes  a  cross-section  of  all 
groups  of  Chemehuevls  has  worked  hard  m 
attempting  to  organize  a  modern  tribe  under 
a  constitution  and  bylaws.  On  August  24. 
1968.  a  Special  Conuntttee  passed  Resolution 
R-6&-1  requesting  a  per  capita  distribution 
of  their  Judgment  fimd.  The  resolution  Is 
enclosed. 

A  socio-economic  report  from  the  Cheme- 
huevl Tribe  Is  not  enclosed.  As  Indicated 
previously,  the  Indians  of  Chemehuevl  an- 
cestry are  In  the  process  of  organizing  as  a 
modern  entity.  A  majority  of  those  who  will 
probably  be  eligible  under  new  membership 
rules  are  presently  members  of  other  tribes. 
Until  organization  Is  completed  and  the  ben- 
eficiary interest  In  the  Chemehuevl  Reserva- 
tion Is  settled,  we  shall  not  have  the  Infor- 
mation available  to  make  a  socio-economic 
report. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  th*  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  J.  RrrssEix, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  424— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  TO  EXTEND 
DEEPEST  SYMPATHY  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  PEOPLE  OP 
PERU 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  424)  to  extend  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  President  and  the  people  of  Peru, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  resolution 
when  authorized  by  Mr.  Scott  which  ap- 
pears later  in  the  Record  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 


INCREASE    OP    THE    PUBLIC    DEBT 

LIMIT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    743 

Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware) submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  17802)  to  increase  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


POSTAL    REORGANIZATION 

AMENDMENT 


ACT- 


AMENDMENT   NO.    744 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bUl  (S.  3842)  to  improve  and  mod- 
ernize the  Postal  Service  and  to  establish 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.  

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,   1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     745 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
dependent offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1971  has  been 
reported  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  am  today  submitting  an 
amendment  to  this  bill,  for  myself.  Sen- 
ator Case,  Senator  Javits,  and  Senator 
Proxmire. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  part  of  the  NASA 
appropriation  for  design  and  definition 
of  the  space  shuttle/station.  According- 
ly, the  amendment  reduces  the  appropri- 
ation for  research  and  development  by 
$110  million,  the  amount  requested  by 
NASA  for  desigii  and  definition  of  the 
shuttle  and  station . 

The  proposed  shuttle  is  to  be  a  re- 
usable space  vehicle,  designed  to  trans- 
port men  between  earth  and  a  space 
station  in  earth  orbit.  NASA  hopes  that 
the  station  will  be  capable  of  supporting 
men  in  space  for  long  periods  of  time. 

This  project  represents  NASA's  next 
major  effort  in  manned  space  flight.  The 
$110  million  requested  in  fiscal  year  1971 
for  design  and  definition  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  story.  NASA's  preliminary 
cost  estimates  for  development  of  the 
space  shuttle/station  totals  almost  $14 
billion,  and  the  ultimate  cost  may  run 
much  higher.  Furthermore,  the  shuttle 


and  station  are  the  first  essential  steps 
toward  a  marmed  Mars  landing — a  pro- 
gram which  could  cost  anywhere  between 
$50  to  $100  billion. 

I  have  seen  no  persuasive  justification 
for  embarking  upon  a  project  of  such 
staggering  costs  at  a  time  when  many 
of  our  citizens  are  malnourished,  when 
our  rivers  and  lakes  are  polluted,  and 
when  our  cities  and  rural  areas  are  de- 
caying. 

Proponents  of  the  space  shuttle  station 
argue  that  the  $110  million  requested  for 
this  project  is  only  for  design  and  defi- 
nition—that it  is  only  "preliminary 
work"  to  determine  whether  we  shomd 
proceed  further  with  the  project. 

But  this  is  not  a  minor  expenditure; 
$110  million  is  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration has  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1971 
to  combat  air  pollution;  it  is  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  special  milk  program, 
which  the  President  wants  to  terminate 
as  an  "economy  measure";  and  it  is 
twice  what  we  spend  for  one  of  our  most 
effective  antipoverty  efforts,  the  legal 
services  program. 

And  if  the  past  is  any  guide,  NASA 
will  ask  Congress  next  year  for  several 
hundred  million  more  for  this  project, 
and  return  again  and  again  for  hundreds 
of  millions  to  continue  its  development. 
Congress  will  then  be  told  that  it  is  too 
late  to  stop  the  project^too  late  because 
of  the  enormous  funds  already  invested. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  American  tax- 
payer is  ready  to  back  into  a  commit- 
ment to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  sup- 
port men  in  a  suitable  space  environment 
when  our  en/ironment  on  earth  desper- 
ately needs  attention ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  he  is  ready  to  back  Into  a  commit- 
ment to  land  a  man  on  Mars. 

Even  if  it  were  clear  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  willing  to  pay  for  this 
"new  era  in  manned  space  fiight,"  it  is 
premature  to  begin  development  of  the 
shuttle  and  station.  For  this  project  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  man  can 
function  effectively  In  a  space  environ- 
ment for  long  periods  of  time.  At  this 
point,  however,  the  feaslbUity  of  long- 
termed  marmed  space  fiight  is  unde- 
termined. Indeed,  the  recent  Soyuz  space 
mission  raised  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
both  Soviet  and  American  scientists 
about  man's  adaptability  to  such  long- 
termed  space  flight. 

NASA  hopes  to  settle  this  question  with 
its  "sky  lab"  missions — which  will  place 
men  in  earth  orbit  for  up  to  56  days.  But 
these  experiments  will  not  be  completed 
untU  1973,  and  untD  this  Ume,  many  un- 
answered questions  about  the  biomedical 
effects  of  long-duration  space  flight  will 
remain. 

Thus,  even  aside  from  the  basic  ques- 
tion whether  this  coimtry  should  begin  a 
new.  large-scale  manned  space  effort.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  begin  such  an  ef- 
fort in  this  fiscal  year.  After  spending 
millions  of  dollars  to  develop  a  space 
shuttle/station,  it  may  be  determined 
that  long  duration  space  flights  are  not 
feasible. 

I  do  not  oppose  future  space  explora- 
tion. As  a  former  member  of  the  Senate 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee. I  know  the  value  of  such  explora- 
tion. But  I  also  know  that  some  of  our 


most  eminent  scientists  strongly  main- 
tain that  we  must  achieve  a  better  bal- 
ance between  manned  and  unmanned 
flights.  For  example.  Dr.  James  Van  Allen 
and  others  argue  that  unmanned  flights 
are  far  cheaper  and  yield  better  scientific 
data  than  marmed  fiights. 

Unfortunately,  NASA  plans  to  move 
further  in  the  direction  of  emphasizing 
manned  space  flights.  The  space  shuttle/ 
station  will  insure  the  dominance  of  the 
manned  space  program  for  years  to  come. 
In  reaction  to  NASA's  preoccupation  with 
manned  fiights,  an  Impressive  list  of 
scientists  have  already  resigned  from  the 
space  program — including  the  chief 
scientist,  the  director  of  the  Limar  Re- 
ceiving Laboratory,  and  two  scientist- 
astronauts. 

Congress  must  reexamine  the  premises 
of  our  entire  space  program.  In  partic- 
ular, before  appropriating  funds  for  de- 
velopment of  this  space  shuttle/station — 
which  will  create  a  commitment  to  costly 
manned  space  operations — we  must  first 
determine  whether  man  can  even  sur- 
vive long-duration  flights.  At  that  time, 
we  can  then  decide  whether  this  Nation 
is  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  enor- 
mous costs  required  for  such  an  ambi- 
tious maimed  space  effort. 

I  urge  all  those  who  are  concerned 
about  distorted  priorities  to  support  our 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BOGGS).  The  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table;  and,  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  (No.  745)  are  as 
follows: 

On  page  20,  line  11,  strike  out  $2,606,100,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  $2,496,100,000". 
On  page  20.  line  12.  Insert  before  the  period 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  That 
this  appropriation  shaU  not  be  available  for 
the  design  or  definition  of  any  space  shuttle 
or  space  station". 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACTS— AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENT   NO.    746 

Mr.     JACKSON     (for    himself. 


Mr. 


McGee,  and  Mr.  Packwood)  submitted 
an  amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (HJl.  15628) 
to  amend  the  Foreign  MiUtarj-  Sales  Act. 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


NOIICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1971 

AMENDMENT  WO.   747 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  XL.  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice  in 
writing  that  It  U  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pi^- 
posTof  proposing  to  the  bUl  (Hit.  17923) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
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fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  a  id  for  other 

purposes,  the  foUowlng  amendment,  namely: 

Page  26.  after  line  23,  Insert  thu  following: 

tNOEMNTTT    PAYMENTS    TO    DAtSIt 

For  necessary  expenses  Involvec 
payments  to  dairy  farmers  who 
reeled  to  remove  their  milk  from 
markets   because   It   contained 
chemicals  registered  and  approv 
the  Federal  Government.  $500.00  i 
That  none  of   the  funds  cental  led 
Act  shall  be  used  to  make  Indepunlty 
ments  to  any  farmer  whose  milk 
from  commercial  markets  as  a 
willful    failure    to    follow    proc^d 
scribed  by  the  Federal 


hi. 


vel 


FARMERS 

In  making 
ve  been  dl- 
conunerclal 
residues  of 
for  use  by 
Provided, 
m  this 
pay- 
removed 
r^ult  of  his 
ures    pre- 


^ras ) 


Governn  ent 


subi  nltted 


Mr.     HOLLAND    also 
amendment,  intended  to  be 
him,  to  House  bill  17923,  mal4ng 
priations  for  the  Department 
ture  and  related  agencies  foi 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  an 
purposes,  which  was  ordered 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(pyjr  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


an 
proposed  by 
appro- 
i)f  Agricul- 
the  fiscal 
for  other 
tt  lie  on  the 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONS^R 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    739 


Presi  dent 


Seiator 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
imanimous  consent   that,  at 
printing,  the  name  of  the 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits*  be 
sponsor  of  amendment  No. 
postal  reform  bill. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Bayh>.  Without  objection,  il 
dered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  IK  UTAH 
ON  TAR  SANDS  BHUS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  Mate- 
rials, and  Fuels  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee.  I  announce  that  p  ublic  hear 
ings  will  be  held  July  13  in  Sail  Lake  City. 
Utah,  on  S.  581  and  S.  582.  Th(  se  are  twin 
measures  I  introduced  to  pen  ait  the  de- 
velopment of  the  very  subs  ;antial  tar 
sands,  or  bituminous  sands,  deposits  of 
Utah.  These  deposits  are  a  h  ghly  valu- 
able resource  for  meeting  our  ever- 
increasing  needs  for  supplies!  of  oil  and 
gas  within  our  own  country. 

When  in  1960  I  participated  in  writing 
the  bituminous  sands  amend  nents  into 
our  major  overhaul  that  year  )f  the  Min 
eral  Leasing  Act,  I  thoughl 
problem  was  solved  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  these  deposits.  However,  in 
operation,  problems  arose  o\(er  the  po- 
tentially conflicting  rights  of 
gas  lessee  and  those  of  the 
sands  lessee. 

The  bituminous  sands  lessefe  can  mine 
the  sands  and  extract  oil  f  ron  i  them.  But 
does  he  have  the  right  to  ext  ract  the  oil 
from  the  sands  by  the  in  sit(u  method? 
Or  does  this  right  belong  to 
gas  lessee  who  traditionally  h^s  been  able 
to  introduce  pressure  maintenance,  fire 
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r  lessee  could  develop  a  deposit  by  the  in 
situ  method.  But  because  of  the  possible 
legal  complications  arising  from  this 
problem,  tlie  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  not  issued  any  more  bituminous 
sands  leases.  This  is  holding  up  the  devel- 
opment of  one  of  Utah's  great  mineral 
resources. 

In  this  Congress  the  bills  I  introduced. 
S.  581  and  S.  582.  offer  a  choice  of  differ- 
ent legislative  solutions. 

The  first  authorizes  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  issue  a  single  hydrocarbon 
lease  which  would  cover  all  hydrocarbon 
removal  from  beneath  the  surface.  The 
second  bill  authorizes  the  Department  to 
issue  both  a  bituminous  sands  lease  and 
an  oil  and  gas  lease  covering  the  same 
tract  of  land,  but  issued  to  a  single  party. 

Only  one  of  these  bills  needs  to  be 
passed  since  they  are  different  solutions 
to  the  same  problem.  The  hearing  in  Salt 
Lake  City  is  being  held  to  engender  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  so  that  we  can 
find  the  best  solution. 

Persons  interested  in  offering  views 
or  recommendations  at  these  hearings 
are  requested  to  notify  the  staff  of  the 
Interior  Committee,  room  3106,  New  Sen- 
ate OfiQce  Building,  or  my  Salt  Lake  City 
office,  5430  Federal  Building. 


flooding,  or  other  methods 


:o  increase 


recovery  from  an  oil  well?  Since  both  of 


these  leases  are  Issued  on  the 


of  land,  this  is  a  very  real  problem. 

In  1966,  In  answer  to  my  request,  an 
opinion  was  rendered  by  the  ]  )epartment 
of  the  Interior  that  the  bitum  nous  sands 


same  tract 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    CALI- 
FORNIA OIL  SPILL  BILLS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Minerals.  Materials,  and  Fuels  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. I  announce  that  public  hearings 
will  be  held  in  the  Interior  Committee 
room  July  21  and  July  22  on  a  number 
of  bills  growing  out  of  the  tragic  oil  spill 
last  year  from  a  Federal  lease  off  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.  The  most  recent  of  these 
bills,  S.  4017,  is  a  measure  drafted  and 
submitted  by  Secretary  Hickel  and  intro- 
duced on  June  24  by  Senator  Mdrphy  ol 
California. 

S.  4017  provides  for  a  legislative  taking 
of  20  of  the  72  Federal  leases  in  the 
SanU  Barbara  Channel,  and  the  unitiza- 
tion of  three  producing  leases  there. 
Compensation  to  the  holders  of  the  can- 
celed leases,  which  probably  will  cmount 
to  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
is  to  be  made  from  a  special  fund  estab- 
lished in  the  Federal  Treasury  by  the 
bill.  Money  for  the  fund  will  come  from 
increased  production  of  oil  and  gas  from 
naval  petroleum  production  No.  1.  known 
as  Elk  Kills,  and  sold  on  the  open  market 
by  competitive  bidding. 

In  addition  to  the  administration  bill. 
Senator  Cranston's  S.  3093.  creating 
marine  sanctuaries,  will  be  the  subject  of 
the  July  21-22  hearings,  as  will  S.  3516. 
by  Senator  Muskie;  S.  3351  and  S.  2516 
by  Senator  Murphy  also;  and  S.  1219  by 
Senator  Cranston. 

While  S.  4017  was  submitted  by  execu- 
tive communication  which  constitutes  a 
statement  of  the  administration's  posi- 
tion, no  reports  have  been  received  on 
any  of  these  other  measures  except  S. 
1219.  on  which  the  administration's  posi- 
tion was  negative. 

The  Interior  Committee  Is  inviting 
Secretary  Hickel  to  appear  personally 
at  our  hearing  and  discuss  this  measure 
as  well  as  the  other  bills.  It  is  the  com- 


mittee's earnest  hope  that  the  Secretary 
will  accede  to  our  request  and  be  with  us 
personally. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  held  two  previous  hearings  on 
matters  related  to  the  Santa  Barbara 
spill.  On  May  19  and  20,  1969,  we  held 
hearings  in  Washington,  and  on  March 
13  and  14  this  year  we  went  out  to  Santa 
Barbara  and  held  hearings  in  the  area 
Itself. 

All  interested  Members  of  Congress  are 
invited  to  participate  in  these  hearings, 
as  are  members  of  the  public  who  wish 
to  express  views  or  offer  constructive 
suggestions.  It  is  requested  that  the  com- 
mittee staff  be  notified. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


NEVER   FORGET 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President: 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber, what  we  say  here,  but  It  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here. 

So  said  our  President  at  Gettysburg, 
many  years  ago,  as  he  dedicated  that 
battlefield  to  the  everlasting  memory  of 
the  men.  on  both  sides,  who  fought  there. 
Lincoln  was,  of  course,  wrong  in  one 
sense,  for  although  the  memory  of  those 
heroic  men  was  not  forgotten — and  let  us 
hope  that  it  never  will  be — the  words 
Lincoln  spoke  have  also  rung  loudly  down 
the  corridors  of  time. 

Now  there  is  another  group  of  men, 
equally  dedicated  to  the  good  of  their 
countrj'.  who  also  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. I  refer,  to  our  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  North  Vietnam.  Shall  we  honor 
our  dead,  who  can  suffer  no  more,  more 
than  these  living,  who  continue  to  suffer? 

Mr.  President,  no  more  disgraceful 
chapter  has  been  written  in  the  history  of 
man's  treatment  of  his  fellowman  than 
that  being  composed  at  present  by  North 
Vietnam. 

SENATOR  MAGNUSON— LEADER  IN 
HEALTH  CARE  AND  HEALTH  RE- 
SEARCH LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnoson)  has  long  been  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  health  care  and 
health  research  legislation.  He  was  a 
sponsor  of  the  original  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

Last  year,  as  the  Senate  knows,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  succeeded  the 
almost  legendary  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Hill,  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies. 
Tills  is  a  difficult  job,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  the  Senate,  but  it  is  a 
critically  important  Job  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  accepted  willingly. 

Last  week.  Chairman  Magntjsok 
opened  his  hearings  on  the  1971  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  budget.  I  was 
privileged  again  this  year  to  be  the  first 
witness  to  appear  before  the  subcommit- 
tee Although  Chairman  Macnvson  had 
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a  list  of  literally  dozens  of  witnesses  for 
each  day  of  this  first  3-day  set  of  hear- 
ings, he  listened  to  my  testimony  and 
the  testimony  of  all  other  witnesses  at 
length,  questioning  and  commenting 
throughout.  His  dedication  to  his  task, 
and  his  ability  to  deal  with  each  of  the 
many  programs  under  consideration,  is 
testimony  itself  to  the  Nation's  fortune 
in  having  him  as  chairman  of  this  vital 
subcommittee. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
Chairman  Macnuson's  opening  state- 
ment at  those  hearings,  because  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  most  significant  state- 
ments made  in  recent  months  concern- 
ing the  priorities  of  the  Nation.  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  pointed  out.  for  example, 
that  health  care  in  the  United  States 
not  only  is  not  improving  either  in  qual- 
ity or  availability,  but  is  actually  de- 
clining, and  threatening  to  decline  even 
more  sharply  in   the  future. 

My  temptation  is  to  paraphrase  this 
entire  opening  statement,  but  I  will  let 
the  Senator's  own  words  speak  for  them- 
selves. Reading  these  words,  the  Senate 
will  recognize  what  we  in  the  hearing 
room  recognized  as  soon  as  the  Senator 
had  finished  his  statement:  In  Senator 
Magnuson  the  Senate  has  a  leader  whose 
belief  in  the  need  for  better  health  care, 
more  intensive  medical  research,  and 
higher  levels  of  health  manpower  will 
help  us  to  solve  what  he  has  termed  one 
of  the  most  urgent  crises  in  our  Nation 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Macnuson's  opening 
statement  at  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee hearing  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Chaibkan  Macnuson's  Opening  Remarks 
Before  we  call  the  first  of  any  very  distin- 
guished witnesses,  I  would  like  to  make  an 
expression  as  Chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. Two  factors  are  indelibly  Impressed  on 
my  mind. 

The  first  Is  the  memory  of  last  years  Pres- 
idential veto  of  the  HE:w  appropriations 
passed  by  the  Congress.  At  that  time,  what 
we  considered  to  be  the  absolute  minimum 
acceptable  appropriation  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  on  the  groimds  that  such  a  level 
of  funding  was~""hiflationary." 

I  will  not  dwell  on  this  because  the  action 
taken  Is  now  history,  although  the  soaring 
pace  of  Inflation  is  far  more  apparent  today 
than  It  was  a  year  ago  and  our  health  deliv- 
ery system  Is  still  in  shambles. 

The  second  factor  Is  that  the  United  States 
still  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  health  crisis 
whose  proportions  defy  adequate  description. 
This  crisis  extends  from  our  medical  schools 
to  our  hospitals,  from  our  laboratories  to  our 
clinics.  The  dimensions  of  this  crisis  are 
stark.  The  United  States  today  Is  not  even 
among  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  In 
life  expectancy  of  men.  women,  or  Infants. 
We  are  producing  new  doctors  at  a  rate  of 
fewer  than  9.000  per  year;  we  are  lagging  In 
health  research;  we  lack  adequate  facilities 
to  apply  the  fruits  of  accomplished  research 
to  the  health  care  needs  of  our  expanding 
population. 

What  this  means  Is  singly :  urUess  present 
trends  are  substantially  changed,  the  quaUty 
and  availability  of  health  care  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  not  only  wUl  not  Improve,  but 
will  decline  precipitously.  In  the  years  ahead 
Let  me  say  that  I  reject  explicitly   the 


noUon  that  higher  federal  Inveetments  in 
health  care,  health  manpower,  and  medical 
research  are  Inflationary.  On  the  contrary. 
the  splraUng  costs  of  medical  care,  and  the 
restricted  access  to  such  care,  especially  by 
the  poor,  are  the  direct  results  of  too  few 
doctors,  too  Uttle  research,  and  too  UtUe 
support  for  federal  health  programs  author- 
ized by  law.  Higher  selective  investments  in 
federal  health  programs  not  only  will  help 
to  reduce  InflaUon  in  the  field  of  health  care 
but  are  absolutely  essential  If  thU  nation 
Is  to  meet  the  health  crisis  that  now  besets 
us.  No  crisis,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  de- 
serves higher  priority  than  this. 

The  budget  requests  of  the  Administration 
this  year  simply  are  not  adequate  to  cope 
with  this  crlsU.  The  amounts  requested  will 
only  perpetuate  the  high  cost  of  health  care, 
the  Inadequate  investment  In  health  man- 
power, and  the  dismal  state  of  medical  re- 
search in  this  nation.  These  amounts  repre- 
sent a  tragic  neglect  of  the  true  needs  of  the 
American  people,  and  a  fallacious  analysis 
of  the  true  causes  of  Inflation.  Doubling  oiu: 
investment  In  hoalth  manpower,  for  example, 
would  double  the  size  of  our  annual  graduat- 
ing class  of  health  professionals  by  1976.  This, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  action, 
would  dramatically  reduce  the  InflaUon  In 
the  price  of  health  care. 

These  hearings  begin,  therefore,  with  a 
solemn  recognition  of  our  needs.  And  they 
begin  with  the  determination  of  this  Chair- 
man not  to  be  cowed  by  any  administration 
threat  and  a  further  determlnaUon  to  rec- 
ommend the  amount  of  funds  this  Commit- 
tee deems  necessary.  I  accepted  this  poet  as 
Chairman  of  thU  subcommittee  because  I  be- 
lieved that  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
people  must  be  an  urgent  concern  of  this 
government.  In  my  second  year  as  Chairman, 
I  am  even  more  determined  and  more  con- 
vinced that  more  must  be  done.  I  advise  all 
witnesses  that  the  Subcommittee  wlU  con- 
sider testimony  in  this  light,  and  I  advise 
the  President  that  this  Subcommittee  can- 
not and  WlU  not  abdicate  lt«  responslblUty 
to  the  Improvement  of  health  care,  medical 
research  and  manpower  training  here  In  the 
United  States. 


«» 


TONKIN  REPEAL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  New  York  Times  in  its  issue  of  June 
27  published  an  editorial  on  the  repeal 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  August  7, 
1964,  as  a  result  of  misrepresentations 
made  to  the  President  and  to  the  Senate 
by  top  U.S.  naval  officers  in  the  Pacific. 

It  was  reported  that  the  destroyer 
Maddox  was  on  a  routine  mission  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  whereas  in  truth  and  in 
fact  the  destroyer  Maddox  was  on  an 
intelligence-collecting  mission  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  close  to  North  Vietnam 
naval  installations.  The  facts  were  mis- 
represented by  the  admirals  in  the  South- 
western Pacific  area,  including  Admirsd 
Moorer. 

The  factually  correct  statement  of 
Captain  Herrick,  commanding  both  the 
destroyers  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy,  was 
intercepted  and  was  not  sent  on  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara.  Time  and 
events  have  shown  that  there  is  no  truth 
to  the  aUegation  that  the  destroyer 
Maddox  was  attacked  during  the  night- 
time of  August  4  and  that  there  was  no 
North  Vietnam  submarine  firing  torpe- 
does anywhere  near  the  Turner  Joy  or 
Maddox.  There  was  no  damage  whatever 
to  either  of  our  destroyers.  There  was  a 


lack  of  candor  on  the  part  of  the  admirals 
in  command  in  the  Pacific  area.  In  fact, 
when  a  few  hours  later.  Captain  Herrick, 
commanding  the  destroyers  Maddox  and 
Turner  Joy,  reported  that  sonar  sounds 
had  led  to  the  first  report  that  torpedoes 
had  been  fired  by  the  North  Vietnamese, 
this  corrective  report  was  intercepted. 

Due  to  misrepresentation  amidst  a 
fiurry  of  half-truths  and  outright  mis- 
representations of  fact,  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  August  7. 1964. 

President  Johnson  then  used  this  reso 
lution  as  the  basis  for  his  waging  a  war 
of  aggression  in  Vietnam.  At  that  time 
only  two  Senators  voted  against  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  hurriedly  drafted 
and  brought  before  the  Senate  for  vote. 
Those  two  were  Senators  Wayne  Morse, 
of    Oregon,    and    Ernest    Gruening,    of 

On  March  1,  1966,  I  was  one  of  five 
Senators  who  then  voted  to  repeal  the 
resolution  and  rescind  a  disastrous  mis- 
take. Those  five  Senators  in  addition  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  were 
Chairman  J.  William  Pulbright,  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  Sen- 
ators Morse,  Gruening,  and  McCarthy. 

Mr.  President,  this  editorisd  entitled 
"Tonkin  Repeal"  published  in  the  New- 
York  Times  states  in  part: 

Whatever  the  Intentions  of  some  of  those 
who  voted  for  repeal,  the  Senate's  over- 
whelming renunciation  of  the  Tonkin  Oulf 
resolution  represents  a  significant  reversal 
of  congressional  support  for  the  Indochina 
war  and  a  strong  legislative  commitment  to 
move  forward  with  the  promised  withdrawal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Tonkin 
Repeal"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Tonkin  Rkpeai. 

The  Senate  has  repealed  the  Tonkin  OuU 
resolution  with  the  same  haste  and  con- 
fusion of  purpose  that  attended  Its  adop- 
tion six  years  ago. 

Administration  supporters,  who  pushed 
the  repeal  to  a  vote  before  the  Senate  had 
an  opportunity  to  debate  It  at  length,  main- 
tain that  the  Tonkin  resolution  has  become 
unnecessary  to  Justify  the  continuing  Amer- 
ican presence  in  Indochina.  They  sought  by 
their  action  to  minimize  the  significance  of 
the  separate  repeal  move  initiated  by  Senate 
doves. 

A  more  serious  and,  In  our  view,  more  cor- 
rect interpretaUon  of  the  importance  of  the 
Tonkin  resolution  was  offered  by  the  State 
Department  last  December.  In  opposing  bur- 
geoning repeal  sentiment,  the  department 
then  argued  that  the  resoluUon  had  "conse- 
quences for  Southeast  Asia  which  go  beyond 
the  war  In  Vietnam." 

The  authorization  the  resoluUon  gave  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  "to  take 
aU  necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression"  In 
Southeast  Asia,  was  In  fact  the  principal 
legal  JustlficaUon  for  President  Johnson's 
commitment  of  combat  troops  to  Vietnam. 
It  also  provided  the  underpinning  for  every 
other  act  of  escalaUon  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Removal  of  this  Congressional  blank  check 
significantly  diminishes  the  President's  con- 
stitutional position  on  mlUtary  operaUona 
In  Indochina. 

Kow,  however,  the  AdminlstraUon  asserts 
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that  (ts  actions  In  Vietnam  and 
are   validated   by  the   Presldentli 
tlonal  power  to  protect  the  lives 
troops.  Yet.  once  the  original 
the   presence  of   those   troops  In 
Asia  has  been  removed,  the 
Chlel's   protective   powers   must 
confined  to  steps  necessary  to 
safe  and  expeditious  withdrawal 

Whatever  the  Intentions  of 
who    voted    for    repeal,   the 
whelming  renunciation  of  the 
resolution  represents  a  slgnlflcafat 
of  Congressional  support  for  the 
war  and  a  strong  legislative 
move  forward  with  the  promised 

It  should  also  serve  as  a 
longatlon   of   the   current   creep|ng 
States  Intervention  In  Cambodia 
Identlal  Initiative  can  best  be 
prompt    Senate    adoption, 
modification,  of  the  Cooper-Chu^h 
ment  to  the  foreign  military  sale; 
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PREUIDENT 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  Prejident,  the 
Arkansas  Oemocrat,  one  of  the  fine 
newspapers  of  my  State  and  the  leading 
afternoon  newspaper,  carried  9  penetrat- 
ing and  perceptive  editorial  o»i  June  24 
about  the  President  of  the  Sebate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  ihat  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  trie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  irj  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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Well,  now  we  know  that 
hasn't  given  Splro  Agnew  the 
It  rhetorically.  The  vice  president 
like  gangbusters  over  the  weekend 
of  those  late-afternoon  Arkansas 
heads,    he    loosed    epithets    llk« 
lightning  bolts  at  the  whole  gan 
nam  dissenters,  and  rained  tnsul^ 
on  the  Just  and  the  unjust. 
Pulbrlght  to  poor  old  AvereU 

We  don't  know  what  provolce|d 
time    I  these    convectlve 
unpredictable  and  often  spring  u 
edly  out  of  thin  air) ,  but  his 
awfully  th<M<ough — we  won't  say 
awful — that  we  hesitate  to  ask 
up  and  calm  down  for  a  momeift 
sUr   him   up   about   Instant 
and   we   consequently   might 
mysteriously   transformed 
Ing  Into  a  pillar  of  salt  or  som^ 
spite  the  risk,  though,  we  want 
meek  point  or  two. 

First  off,  we  wish  Mr.  Agnew 
all  this  agitating  phrasemongerliig 
gotten  so  fond  of.  This  time  he  ca  led 
of  senators — including  one   of  c  u 
shine    Patriots."    The    Impllcatlt  n 
enough — Isnt  It? — that  they  are 
day  Traitors.  This  makes  for  a 
other  type  of  dialogue  that  Is  mol-e 
kids  playing  sandlot  marbles  tli 
coxirse    between    grown    men 
destiny   of,    among   other   thtngi 
million  American  soldiers 

We  wonder  how  effective  has  all 
calling  been,  anyway?  Does  anyone 
who  It  was  Ur.  Agnew  called 
And  who  was  it  ha  described  as 
Eunuchs?    And   Parasites    of 
Self -annoln ted  Jeremiahs?  Did 
Invective  convert  anybody  to  the 
tlon's  position  on  Vietnam? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
un<lermlne  another  of  the  Admin: 
goals — that  of  bringing  the  coun  ;ry 
again.   Tou   don't   heal   wounds 
names.  Tou  dont  touch  a  peoplt 
Inciting  them  against  straw  men. 
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have  too  many  people  running  around  this 
society  trying  to  romanticize  and  ethereallze 
mindless  slogans  and  empty  shibboleths:  and 
It's  an  Intellectual  disgrace  that  we  haven't 
told  more  of  them  to  go  soak  their  heads. 
What  we  need  in  this  country's  leadership 
is  someone  who  will  try,  however  awkwardly, 
to  speak  to  people's  hearts  for  a  change,  In- 
stead of  to  their  glands. 

While  he  was  at  it,  Mr.  Agnew  said  the 
Administration  wouldn't  have  time  here- 
after to  listen  to  voices  like  Senator  Pul- 
brlght's,  which  he  considers  defeatists.  Well, 
narrowmlndedness  always  makes  things  look 
simpler  and  rosier  than  they  are,  but  we 
remember  President  Nixon  saying  once  that 
he  didnt  have  much  use  for  yes-men,  and 
we  hope  he  remembers  what  Judge  Learned 
Hand  once  said:  that  the  spirit  of  liberty 
is  the  spirit  that  Is  not  too  sure  that  it  Is 
right. 

We're  not  sure  exactly  how  they'd  go  about 
ignoring  Senator  Fulbrtght  anyway,  even  if 
they  mtide  a  concerted  effort  at  It.  It  would 
be  sort  of  like  trying  to  Ignore  your  nagging 
wife.  We  suppose  there's  always  the  chance 
that  the  President  would  compensate  for 
trying  to  Ignore  Pulbrlght  by  also  trying  to 
Ignore  Agnew,  but  either  task  would  be  ill- 
advised  and  probably  futile:  besides  which 
wouldn't  consider  it  a  fair  and  equitable 
swap,  and  would  oppose  it  resolutely. 


WITH  THE  BARK  ON— ADDRESS  BY 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  is  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  two  ways:  Unlike 
many  of  his  predecessors  who  were  sel- 
dom seen  or  heard,  Spiro  T.  Agnew  is 
both  visible  and  outspoken. 

Furthermore,  public  opinion  polls — 
his  critics  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing— clearly  reflect  the  ability  of  the  Vice 
Pre.sident  to  speak  for  and  reflect  the 
sentiments  of  a  majority  of  Americans. 

The  attention  he  receives  naturally 
gives  rise  to  what  he  says — precisely 
what  he  says.  In  order  that  Members  of 
Congress  may  make  their  judgments  on 
fact,  rather  fchan  hearsay.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  recent  speech, 
given  at  the  Ohio  Republican  dinner  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  June  20.  1970.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt   tttb  Vicx  PaesroxKr — Ohio 

RXFtTBUCAN    DlNKTR 

Most  people  would  consider  It  predictable 
and  rational  for  a  'Vice  President  ol  the 
United  States  to  look  to  his  predecessors  In 
that  office  for  enlightenment  and  guidance. 
The  Office  itself  has  been  maligned  and 
ridiculed  over  the  years,  mainly  because  its 
principal  constitutional  importance  is  con- 
tingent. Yet,  the  Vice  Presidency  has  been 
viable  and  productive  under  strong  and 
imaginative  Presidents. 

Over  the  period  of  our  history,  our  Vice 
Presidents  themselves  have  covered  a  range 
from  effective  to  extraneous.  Some  have  slid 
lazily  Into  the  Vice  Presidency  as  though  it 
were  a  warm  bath,  treating  It  as  a  well  de- 
served sinecure.  Others  have  sulked  and 
fretted  in  its  ego-starving  grasp,  feeling 
pangs  akin  to  iinrequited  love.  Presidential 
rockets  that  have  fallen  slightly  short  of  that 
target  have  settled  Into  the  placid  orbit  of 
the  Vice  Presidency,  bringing  about  only  dis- 
satisfaction and  four  years  of  reflecting  on 
what  might  have  been. 

Among  my  predecessors  In  this  singular 
office  have  been  some  of  the  greatest  men  In 
American  history,  men  who  often  said  things 


worth  remembering.  Today  the  advice  of  one 
Texas  Vice  President  sticks  in  my  memory — 
It  was  an  Injunction  made  four  decades  ago 
by  Cactus  Jack  Garner,  who  said  often  that 
there  came  a  time  in  a  public  man's  life — 
"when  you  have  to  give  it  to  'em  with  the 
bark  on." 

That  is  the  way  It  is  going  to  be  tonight. 

I  am  too  new  to  national  politics  to  bum 
Incense  before  the  idols  of  custom  and  us- 
age— but  I  do  bold  dear  an  honored  tradition 
of  national  policy:  When  American  men  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  foreign  fields,  petty 
partisan  politics  must  not  threaten  the 
safety  of  those  who  fight  or  desecrate  the 
graves  of  those  who  died. 

Though  this  is  a  gathering  of  Republicans. 
I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  Republicans 
today,  but  about  patriots — of  both  Parties, 
men  who  have  held  to  this  principle — not 
when  the  going  was  easy,  but  when  the  going 
was  hard.  And  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
another  kind  of  politician  in  ascendancy  in 
American  public  life.  And  I  am  also  going  to 
talk  about  Cambodia. 

Any  man  who  followed  the  1968  campaign 
knows  how  Richard  Nlzon  conducted  him- 
self on  the  Issue  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Again  and  again  he  said  that  America  has 
one  President  at  a  time;  that  Lyndon  John- 
son was  that  President;  that  as  long  as 
President  Johnson  was  trying  to  negotiate 
a  Just  peace  in  Asia,  Presidential  candidate 
Nixon  would  do  nothing  to  diminish  or  hin- 
der his  chance  to  win  that  peace.  I  followed 
the  same  course. 

That  traditional  statesmanship  seems  no 
longer  In  vogue  among  the  new  species  of 
politician  that  now,  emboldened,  emerges  as 
a  voice  demanding  attention  In  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Tot  16  months  we  have  observed  this  "new 
breed,"  but  before  discussing  that,  I  want 
to  talk  of  two  men — not  of  my  Party — two 
statesmen  of  an  old  and  I  believe  a  better 
tradition. 

The  first  of  these  U  President  Nixon's 
predecessor.  As  a  Republican,  I  found  much 
to  dispute  In  his  domestic  policies  and  much 
to  criticize  In  the  men  he  selected  to  Imple- 
ment them.  But  I  was  convinced  of  his  sin- 
cerity and  his  statesmanlike  attitude  regard- 
ing the  Vietnamese  Involvement  he  Inherited 
from  his  predecessor.  As  Governor.  I  sup- 
ported him  publicly  and  strongly  on  that 
Issue.  Today,  whenever  President  Nixon  has 
called  for  counsel,  support  or  assistance  in 
that  agonizing  war.  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
unhesitatingly  answered  the  call.  In  my 
opinion,  his  selfiess  attitude  merits  the  re- 
spect of  all  Americans. 

The  second  of  these  statesmen  Is  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Dean  Rusk.  In  eight  difficult  years  of  office, 
Mr.  Rusk,  sniped  and  carped  at  constantly 
by  lesser  men.  gave  to  his  country  an  ex- 
ample of  personal  courage,  perseverance, 
loyalty  and  wisdom  that  will  be  the  yard- 
stick against  which  present  and  future  Sec- 
retaries will  be  measured. 

Secretary  Rusk,  however,  performed 
another  service  to  his  country.  Through  the 
cogency  of  his  arguments,  his  tireless  ad- 
herence to  relevant  facts,  his  serenity  and 
(food  humor  In  the  face  of  testy  assaults  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee— he  showed  future  generations  how 
a  dedicated  public  servant  should  conduct 
himself  when  harassed  and  nettled  by  an 
antagonist  In  a  position  of  great  power. 

TVxlay,  this  same  antagonist,  Mr.  Pul- 
brlght, is  attempting  to  forge  chains  upon 
President  Nixon's  freedom  of  action — legis- 
lative shackles  that  would  deny  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  and  freedom  he  needs  to 
protect  American  troops  In  the  field  and  to 
win  an  honorable  and  Just  peace  In  Asia. 

But,  it  was  another  Pulbrlght  singing  an- 
other tune  nine  years  ago,  when  he  wrote: 

"The  source  of  an  effective  foreign  policy 
under  our  system  is  Presidential  power.  This 
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proposition,  valid  in  our  ovm  time,  is  certain 
to  become  more,  rather  than  less,  compelling 
in  the  decades  ahead  ..." 

"The  dynamic  forces  of  the  20th  century — 
Communism,  fascism,  aggressive  national- 
ism, and  the  explosive  awakening  of  long 
quiescent  peoples — are  growing  more  and 
more  unmanageable  under  the  procedures  of 
leisurely  deliberation  which  are  built  Into 
our  Constitutional  system.  To  cope  with 
these  forces  we  must  be  able  to  act  quickly 
and  decisively  on  the  one  band,  and  per- 
sistently and  patiently  on  the  other  ,  . 

"The  President  Is  the  symbol  of  the  nation 
to  the  external  world,  the  leader  of  a  vast  al- 
liance of  free  nations,  and  the  prime  mover 
m  shaping  a  national  consensus  on  foreign 
policy.  It  is  Important  to  note,  however,  that 
while  this  responsiblUty  Is  Indeed  very 
broad,  his  authority  Is  often  Infringed  upon 
or  thwarted  In  practice  by  unauthorized 
persons." 

The  truth  of  what  Senator  Pulbrlght  wrote 
m  that  article  nine  years  ago  has  not 
changed— the  world  he  wrote  of  then  Is  not 
dissimilar  from  the  world  of  1970.  What  has 
changed  Is  Mr.  Pulbrlght. 

Outraged,  he  now  almost  dally  condemns 
the  "arrogance"  of  American  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Let  me  read  you  Pulbrlght's  own  testimony 
on  behalf  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  In 
1964  which  authorized  President  Johnson  to 
act: 

"Mr.  President.  I  recommend  the  prompt 
and  overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  Reso- 
lution now  before  the  Senate.  The  Resolu- 
tion, which  has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  RelaUons  and  Armed 
Services  with  only  one  dlssenUng  vote,  en- 
dorses the  wise  and  necessary  action  of 
President  Johnson  in  ordering  the  7th  Fleet 
and  Its  air  units  to  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures in  response  to  the  unprovoked  attacks 
on  American  Naval  vessels  by  North  Vietnam- 
ese torpedo  boats.  The  Resolution  further 
expresses  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
Congress  for  the  determination  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary, 
now  and  in  the  future,  to  restrain  or  repel 
Communist  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia." 

"The  action  taken  by  the  United  States  In 
retaUatlon  for  the  North  Vietnamese  tor- 
pedo boats  attacks  must  be  understood  both 
In  terms  of  the  Immediate  situation  and  In 
terms  of  the  broader  pattern  of  Communist 
mUltary  and  subversive  activities  In  South- 
east Asia  over  the  past  ten  years.  On  both 
levels  the  North  Vietnamese  regime  is  pat- 
ently guilty  of  military  aggression  and  de- 
monstrably in  contempt  of  international 
law." 

There  six  years  ago.  stood  Pulbrlght,  states- 
man, first  mate  on  the  American  ship  of 
state,  rallying  almost  to  a  man  the  whole 
crew  of  the  Senate  behind  his  Commander- 
in-Chief— to  see  through  to  an  honorable 
end  an  allied  effort  against  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

In  1964.  when  the  winds  and  tides  were 
favorable,  the  military  outlook  promising, 
the  American  ship  of  state  sailed  on  with 
the  enthusiastic  backing  of  Senator  Pul- 
brlght and   his  contented   crew. 

But  when  the  seas  became  choppy,  the 
storm  clouds  arose  and  the  enemy  stubbornly 
resisted,  one  could  soon  glance  down  from 
the  bridge  and  see  Senator  Pulbrlght  on  the 
deck  demanding  that  the  ship  be  abandoned 
and  staking  out  a  claim  to  the  nearest  Ufe 
boat. 

The  same  Pulbrlght  who  propounded, 
enunciated  and  supported  American  policy 
against  aggression  In  Asia  six  years  ago.  now 
claims  that  If  our  policy  is  not  abandoned — 
"The  best  ot  our  young  people"  wUl  be  In 
Canada. 

There  Is  logic  In  Senator  Pulbrlght's  esteem 
for  those  taking  refuge  in  Canada — for  Pul- 
brlght  himself   has    apparently   abiuidoned 


America's  cause  of  a  non-Communist  future 
for  Southeast  Asia. 

Senator  Pulbrlght  has  said  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  It  "does  not  matter  very 
much  who  rules  In  those  small  and  backward 
lands."  Douglas  Pike,  perhaps  the  west's  fore- 
most expert  on  the  Viet  Cong,  estimates  that 
control  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  V.C.  could 
mean  a  death  list  of  three  mlUlon  people- 
three  million  human  beings  who  cast  their 
lot  with  the  United  States. 

But  summertime  soldiers  and  the  sunshine 
patriots  are  found  In  both  political  parties. 
We  have  our  own.  The  Mayor  of  New  York 
City  said  recently  that  the  "real  heroes"  of 
this  war  were  those  who  publicly  refused  to 
go  Into  military  service. 

Let  Mayor  Lindsay  laud  those  "heroes"  of 
his.  I  share  the  sentiments  of  the  hundred 
thousand  New  Yorkers,  some  In  hard  hats, 
some  in  white  collars,  who  marched  peace- 
fully down  the  streets  of  their  city  under 
their  country's  flag  several  weeks  ago.  They 
marched  In  tribute  to  their  sons  and  brothers 
who  are  fighting  10.000  miles  away  In  one 
of  the  most  selfless  causes  this  nation  has 
ever  undertaken. 

No,  our  heroes  arent  the  boys  who  ran 
away  to  Sweden  and  Canada;  ovir  heroes  are 
the  men  who  are  standing  fast  In  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam. 

And  what  is  one  to  believe  Is  the  position 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy? 

In  August  of  1968.  Just  prior  to  the  Demo- 
cratic convention.  Senator  Kennedy  put  forth 
to  the  world  his  program  for  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. Let  me  read  It  to  you : 

"Specifically,  our  government  should  un- 
dertake as  soon  as  possible : 

First,  to  end  unconditionally  all  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam; 

Second,  to  then  negotiate  with  Hanoi  the 
mutual  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
all  foreign  forces,  both  allied  and  North  Viet- 
namese; 

Third,  to  accompany  this  withdrawal  with 
whatever  help  we  can  give  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese In  the  building  of  a  viable  poUtlcal, 
economic  and  legal  structure  that  will  not 
promptly  collapse  upon  our  departure;  and 
Fourth,  to  demonstrate  to  both  Hanoi  and 
Saigon  the  sincerity  of  our  Intentions  by 
significantly  decreasing  this  year  the  level 
of  our  military  activity  and  military  person- 
nel In  the  south." 

As  the  Senator  recommended,  the  President 
has  stopped  all  the  bombing  of  the  north. 
He  has  cut  all  air  operations  over  20  per 
cent.  He  has  announced  the  withdrawal  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  men.  He 
has  offered  to  withdraw  all  otir  men  If  they 
will  withdraw  theirs.  He  has  agreed,  along 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  to  abide  by  the 
outcome  of  Internationally  supervised  free 
elections.  Every  offer  to  negotiate  we  have 
made  to  the  enemy  remains  on  the  table. 

That  Aug\ist,  Senator  Keiuaedy  said: 
"These  steps  would  enable  us  to  end  our 
participation  In  this  war  with  honor  .  .  ." 
Well,  we  have  taken  all  those  steps  and 
more — and  the  enemy  has  not  reciprocated  a 
gesture. 

The  Senator's  program  and  Ideas  were 
tried  in  their  entirety,  and  they  have  not 
moved  the  enemy  an  Inch  toward  peace.  Yet 
the  Senator  persists  in  blaming  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  on  the  lack  of  United 
States  Initiatives.  Well,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  not  listening  to  the  counsel 
of  defeatists  who  blame  every  deadlock  at  the 
conference  table  and  every  Impasse  in  nego- 
tiation on  the  United  States. 

It  was  President  John  F.  Kennedy  who 
first  made  the  major  American  commitment 
to  the  Independence  of  South  Vietnam.  His 
brother,  who  now  attacks  President  Nixon 
for  persevering  for  the  same  objective  might, 
from  Ume  to  time,  recall  John  Kennedy's 
eloquent  words: 
"Let  eTery  nation  know."  he  said,  "whether 


U  wishes  us  weU  or  111.  that  we  shaU  pay  any 
price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship, 
support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe.  In  order 
to  assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of 
liberty."  ^     .  ^  .... 

That  was  when  John  P.  Kennedy  led  the 
Democratic  Party;  you  must  travel  far  and 
listen  long  before  you  hear  sentiments  like 
that  from  the  current  crop  who  claim  to  be 
heirs  to  his  legacy. 

It  Is  not  President  Nixon  blocking  the 
road  to  peace;  It  Is  Hanoi — and  Hanoi's  most 
effecUve — even  if  unintentional— apologists 
today  are  not  In  Paris;  they  are  In  the 
United  States— they  are  In  high  places,  and 
their  prescription  for  ending  the  war 
amounts  to  sxirrender. 

But  the  views  I  have  cited  thtis  far  are 
the  views  of  Inveterate  poUtlclans  tacking  to 
the  prevaUlng  winds.  Let  us  turn  now  to 
some  of  the  architects  and  engineers  of  Amer- 
ican poUcy  in  Vietnam— Individuals  now 
trying,  through  copious  wrlUngs  and  speak- 
ings—to  cover  their  tracks — to  clean  up 
the  mess  they  have  made— and  to  rewrite 
history  In  the  process. 

The  first  such  study  Is  Mr.  Clark  Clif- 
ford who  now  claims  that  as  far  back  as 
March  of  1968  he  began  to  entertain  grave 
doubts  about  America's  effort  In  the  war. 
Yet  months  later  In  May  of  1968,  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  he  told  Congressional  Com- 
mittees m  hawkish  terms  that  he  beUeved 
deeply  in  our  continuing  commitment  In 
Southeast  AsU.  On  September  10,  he  re- 
iterated the  same  position,  announcing  we 
intended  to  build  toward  a  force  of  549,500 
men  In  Vietnam. 

Mr  Clifford's  current  writings  seem  to 
emanate  from  a  deep  desire  to  convince  his 
friends  that  he  was  an  early  convert  and 
to  a  late-blooming  opportunist  who  clam- 
bered aboard  the  rolling  bandwagon  of  the 
doves  when  the  flack  really  started  to  fly. 

On  January  28,  1968.  Mr.  Clifford  was 
quoted  m  the  New  York  Times  as  saying 
"If  we  pull  out  of  South  Vietnam  there  will 
be  the  most  Incredible  blood  bath  since  Hit- 
ler killed  six  million  Jews." 

On  October  15.  1969.  the  Washington  Star 
reported  that  Clifford  stated  that  Senator 
Charles  Goodell's  proposal  to  withdraw  au 
American  troops  from  South  Vietnam  by  De- 
cember 1,  1970.  was  "both  unrealistic  and 
impractical,"  and  would  result  in  a  'blood- 
bath" in  that  country.  In  the  "collapse  of 
the  mUltary  and  the  collapse  of  the  govern- 
ment" and  that  "the  resulting  'bloodbath 
would  be  on  our  conscience  ,  ,  .  for  a  long 

period  of  time." . 

Not  long  ago.  Mr.  Clifford,  writing  In  Life 
maeazlne  asserted :  ^  -.„  ^ 

^^e  national  security  of  the  United  States 
is  not  involved  In  Vietnam,  nor  does  our  na- 
tional interest  In  the  area  warrant  our  con- 
tinued mUltary  presence  there  ... 

"It  is  Ume  now  to  end  our  participation  Ui 
the  war.  We  must  begin  the  r»Pid-  oi;**^'^ ' 
complete  and  scheduled  withdrawal  of  United 

States  forces  from  Indochina."  ^^ 

Such  things  as  the  national  "consciences 
and  the  "bloodbaths"  have  become  peripheral 
considerations  In  Mr.  Cliffords  anxious  cam- 
paign to  reinstate  himself  in  the  good  graces 
of  his  old  friends. 

When  Mr.  Clifford  was  Secretary  of  Defense, 
on  September  10,  1968,  he  said,  and  I  quote: 
"We  had  no  plan  to  reduce  the  number  of 
troops  in  Vietnam  at  all  ...  I  could  not  pre- 
dict the  return  of  any  troops  In  1969. 1  want 
to  today  reiterate  that  position.  We  have  not 
5^t  reached  the  level  of  649,600  In  South 
Vietnam.  We  Intend  to  continue  to  build  to- 
ward that  level.  We  have  no  intention  o f  law- 
erinc  that  level  either  by  next  June  (1969) 
or  at  any  time  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Yet  when  President  NUon  In  1969  took 
office  puUed  out  65,000  troops,  and  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  the  116.500  Am^ 
lean  men  he  has  now  withdrawn— he  earned 
from    Clifford   the   snide   crlUclam   that  he 
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was  not  moving  fast  enough.  Like  an  over- 
confldent  attorney,  bested  In  court,  the 
Clifford  responses  carried  the  unmistakable 
sting  of  envy  and  the  aroma  of  sour  grapes. 
On  August  15.  1968.  Clifford,  speaking  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  proteited  against 
the  concept  of  enemy  sanctuaries  In  vigor- 
ous terms. 

"I  think."  he  said.  "It  unwise  to  sit  back 
In  protected  areas  and  Just  permi  t  the  enemy 
to  mo-int  Its  offensive  exactly  a«  he  sees  fit; 
that  Is.  to  mass  his  men  at  certuln  areas,  to 
mass  his  supplies  at  certain  ardas.  without 
any  Interference  from  us." 

Yet.  when  President  Nixon  to  )k  what  the 
widely  respected  Asian  expert  D>nls  Warner 
hAS  termed  "one  of  the  boldest  and  bravest 
political  acts  of  our  times,"  to  cle  in  out  those 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  from  w  ilch  Amert- 
can  men  were  being  slaughter!  d  with  Im- 
punity— the  great  patriot  Clifford  wrote  in 
Life  magazine,  "...  I  cannot  rnmaln  silent 
In  the  face  of  his  reckless  decision  .  .  ." 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  fo  •  a  moment 
to  the  reluctant  draftee  of  the  Democratic 
Party — or  perhaps  I  should  say  the  draftee 
of  the  reluctant  Democratic  Part  <; — Mr.  Law- 
rence 03rlen.  It  took  the  coml;  Ined  muscle 
of  all  the  liberal  forces  to  persuade  him  to 
become  National  Chairman.  Now  he  uses  that 
position  to  rail  against  the  wai  he  used  to 
defend  to  the  hilt.  He  will  not  ir  arch  behind 
a  Commander-in-Chief  riding  in  elephant, 
but  he  will  dash  unhesltatlnglj  into  battle 
behind  one  perched  upon  an  rss.  But  Mr. 
O'Brien  sank  to  an  unbelievably  low  point 
when  he  broadly  hinted  that  th ;  President's 
personal  comments  had  a  oausa  connection 
with  the  deaths  of  the  students  at  Kent 
State.  The  desperation  in  that  mean  sniping 
discredits  the  many  statesmen  n  his  Party. 
When  the  United  States  went  to  the  nego- 
tiating table  at  Paris  In  May  of  1968.  we 
were  confronted  by  the  toughes  of  negotla- 
tors^revolutlonarles  of  a  brutal  Communist 
regime  that  had  battled  for  pow  sr  for  a  dec- 
ade— the  aces  In  Hanoi's  dlpl<  matlc  deck. 
Against  them  we  dealt  Harrlmai  and  Vance 
— a  pair  of  deuces. 

In  a  speech  six  months  ago,  I  responded 
to  Harrlman's  incessant  carping  at  the 
President.  For  that  criticism  I  received  the 
opprobrium  of  all  those  who  revere  Mr. 
HaJrUnan  as  the  epitome  of  a  diplomat.  I 
do  not  share  that  view. 

As  one  looks  back  over  thi  diplomatic 
disasters  that  have  befallen  the  irest  and  the 
friends  of  the  west  over  threi  decades  at 
Tehran,  Yalta,  Cairo — In  every  great  diplo- 
matic conference  that  turned  ou  t  to  be  a  loss 
for  the  west  and  freedom,  one  can  find  the 
unmistakable  footprints  of  W.  Averell  Har- 
riman. 

It  was  Mr.  Rarriman  as  our  Ambassador 
at  Moscow  who  told  the  Polish  Committee 
of  National  Liberation  that  the  United 
States  would  not  oppose  RussU  n  wishes  on 
the  Polish  question — which  effectively 
doomed  any  chance  for  the  freedom  of  Po- 
land, which  of  course  was  why  the  war  had 
begun.  A  month  after  returning  o  the  United 
States  from  his  wartime  cho  "es  in  Mos- 
cow. Mr.  Harrtman  was  the  grateful  bene- 
ficiary of  "cwo  fine  thoroughb  'ed  horses — 
compliments  of  J.  V.  Stalin. 

The  disastrous  wartime  con  erence  with 
the  Soviets  was  not  the  last  time  that  Mr. 
Harriman's  penchant  for  trust  ng  Commu- 
nists has  cost  some  peoples  their  freedom  and 
others  their  Uvea.  Speaking  of  the  1962  Ge- 
neva Agreement — where  Harrlm^n  bought  the 
package  deal  of  Hanoi  and  Moscow — Mr. 
Harriman  stated,  we  got  "a  goo]  agreement, 
better  than  I  thought  we  would  work  out." 

Mr.  Robert  Elegant  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  describes  It  today  t  bit  more 
accurately: 

"The  Oeneva  Agreement  Ambassador  Harri- 
man signed  In  1962  willfully  Ignored  the  cer- 
tainty of  Hanoi's  using  the  (Hs  Chi  Mlnh] 
trail  to  Invade  South  Vletnan  — and  made 
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the  conflict  there  ineviuble  .  .  .  The  Com- 
munists' chief  channel  for  supplies  and  re- 
inforcements, now  doubly  Important  ...  is 
sometimes — unkindly,  but  accurately — called 
the  Averell  Harrtman  Memorial  Highway." 

Down  Mr.  Harriman's  highway  have  come 
half  a  million  North  Vietnamese  troops  to 
bring  death  to  thousands  of  Americans  and 
hvmdreds  of  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese. 

In  1968  we  sent  this  negotiator  to  Paris  to 
bargain  for  peace — and  he  succeeded  in  boot- 
ing away  our  greatest  military  trump— the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam — for  a  mess  of 
porridge. 

Let  me  read  you  briefly  what  Mr.  Harriman 
stated  In  Paris  In  1968  In  high  praise  of  our 
government  ally  in  South  Vietnam: 

"The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, In  the  face  of  terror  and  subversion,  and 
despite  the  disruption  and  destruction  of  the 
war.  Instigated  and  directed  by  North  Viet- 
nam, has  advanced  steadily  toward  repre- 
sentative government.  In  September  1966.  a 
constituent  assembly  was  elected.  In  April 
1967,  a  new  constitution  was  promulgated. 
In  September  1967.  national  elections  for  the 
Presidency  and  the  Senate  were  conducted, 
and  m  October  the  Lower  House  was  elected. 
On  October  31,  1967,  a  new  government  took 
office." 

This  Is  the  high  praise  that  Mr.  Harriman 
showered  on  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam— when  he,  Harriman,  was  negotiating  at 
Paris. 

Now  that  his  personal  failures  at  Paris 
are  evident  for  all  the  world  to  see.  Mr.  Har- 
riman has  turned  on  that  same  government, 
and  a  short  time  ago,  he  cried  aloud  that 
President  Nixon's  program  for  peace  depends 
on  "an  unpopular  and  repressive  military 
government ."  Now.  I  would  call  that  a  rather 
self-ser\'lng  opinion  adjustment. 

In  my  opinion  the  principal  failure  of  the 
west  and  the  United  States  in  the  post-war 
years  has  been  that  when  the  diplomatic 
stakes  were  the  blue  chips,  we  sent  dandles 
of  the  old  school  tie  instead  of  men  of  the 
strips  of  George  Meany  or  Conrad  Cooper 
to  the  bargaining  table. 

Yet  it  is  Harriman,  Vance.  Clifford,  the 
men  who  were  bluffed,  raised,  called,  whipped 
and  cleaned  out  at  the  tables  by  the  enemy 
at  Parts — who  are  the  ones  who  now  stand 
behind  President  Nixon  yelling,  in  effect, 
"Fold,  fold."  Well,  the  President  Is  not  going 
to  fold. 

We  are  not  going  to  heed  the  counsel  of 
the  Harrimans  and  Vances  and  Cliffords — 
whom  history  has  branded  as  failures;  and 
we  are  not  going  to  heed  the  counsels  of  a 
Kennedy,  a  McGovern,  a  Pulbrlght  or  an 
O'Brien.  Most  of  these  have  admitted  defeat 
so  often  and  called  for  retreat  so  many  times 
that  one  suspects  they  may  now  have  devel- 
oped a  psychological  addiction  to  an  Ameri- 
can defeat. 

Now.  let  us  talk  about  Cambodia. 

When  the  Communist*  for  years  were  using 
Laos  and  Cambodia  as  sanctuaries  to  attack 
and  kill  American  men  In  South  Vietnam  you 
did  not  hear  the  cries  of  anguish  you  hear 
now  when  we  have  given  the  green  light  to 
American  troops  to  clean  out  the  aggressors 
In  their  own  nests. 

If  our  base  camps  Just  across  the  border 
in  South  Vietnam  are  not  secure — why  should 
their  base  camps  Just  across  the  border  In 
Cambodia  be  secure?  Why  should  the  aggres- 
sors make  the  ground  rules  for  this  con- 
flict; why  should  the  Communists  determine 
the  time  and  the  place  of  the  battle;  why 
should  we  circumscribe  our  operations;  when 
they  do  not  constrict  theirs. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  American  men  and 
their  allies  have  done  In  the  course  of  tbls 
short  operation. 

They  have  captured  over  fourteen  million 
rounds  of  ammunition  that  will  never  be 
fired  at  Amertcan  troops.  They  have  taken 
almost  2500  crew-served  weapons  that  will 
not  be  used  against  our  base  camps  or  the 


cities  and  towns  of  South  Vietnam.  They 
have  destroyed  almost  ten  thousand  struc- 
tures where  the  enemy  has  rested,  recuper- 
ated and  refitted  for  his  attacks.  They  have 
seized  almost  thirteen  million  pounds  of 
rice — rice  his  troops  need  to  continue  fight- 
ing. Of  grenades,  mines,  rockets,  explosives, 
mortar  rounds,  anti-aircraft  rounds,  recoil- 
less  rifle  rounds — they  have  seized  close  to 
400.000  In  total. 

These  weapons  and  supplies  will  never  be 
used  against  the  Amertcan  men  remaining 
In  Vietnam.  Our  forces  have  slain  over  ten 
thousand  enemy  soldiers,  and  taken  over 
two  thousand  prisoners.  These  are  enemies 
who  will  now  be  unable  to  Invade  South 
Vietnam  to  kill  Americans  and  their  allies. 

The  operation  ordered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  carried  out  by  your 
brave  sons  in  thU  short  period  Is  the  great- 
est military  victory  of  the  United  States 
since  MacArthur  landed  the  marines  at 
Inchon — and  In  spite  of  the  screams  of 
anguish  from  the  usual  capltulators,  apolo- 
gies are  not  In  order. 

As  Al  Smith  said,  let's  look  at  the  record. 
It  was  not  President  Nixon  and  his  Party 
who  controlled  the  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dency during  the  eight  years  In  which  Viet- 
nam became  the  longest  war  in  our  history. 
But  Richard  Nixon  stood  behind  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk — and  they  have 
stood  behind  him. 

It  Is  Harriman  and  Vance  and  Kennedy 
and  Pulbrlght  and  O'Brien  and  McGovern 
and  Clifford  and  their  crew — who  can  show 
nothing  but  failure  for  their  efforts.  It  is 
the  failures  In  this  effort  who  are  now  the 
debunkers  who  say  the  success  of  the  Presi- 
dent Is  not  fast  enough. 

When  we  took  office,  there  were  close  to 
550,000  American  troops  In  Vietnam;  we 
have  brought  115.500  home.  We  will  bring 
another  150.000  home  by  next  spring.  We  do 
not  need  gratuitous  advice  from  those  who 
could  neither  end  the  war  nor  win  It  on  how 
to  conduct  this  quest  for  peace  successful- 
ly— from  those  who  stay  up  days  and  nights 
Justifying  their  blunders  and  dreaming  up 
new  concessions  to  an  enemy  who  takes  con- 
cessions as  signs  of  weakness — whose  goal  la 
not  a  negotiated  settlement — but  a  Car- 
thaginian peace.  We  are  going  to  deny  the 
enemy  that  victory.  The  enemy  has  paid  and 
will  continue  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  hav- 
ing misread  the  people  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  To  come  with  clean  hands 
and  to  a  serious  session  at  the  bargaining 
table  would  be  the  best  advice  anyone  could 
give  him. 

SENATOR  MUSKIE  SPEAKS 
ON  PATRIOTISM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  patriot- 
ism is  a  subject  which  is  discussed  a  great 
deal  today,  but  few  define  what  it  really 
means  and  what  it  must  mean  if  we  are 
to  survive  as  a  nation  united. 

The  able  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE> .  who,  through  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished period  of  service  in  war  and 
in  peace,  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  gave  us  such  a  definition  in  two 
speeches  last  week  in  his  home  State.  I 
commend  these  speeches  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcESPTs  From  the  Remarks  or  Senatoi  Ed- 
mund S.  MUSKIE  AT  LAWBENCX  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

American  Legion,  Department  or  Maine, 
FAiHnELD.  Maine.  June  19,  1970 
Little   more  than  half  a  century  ago,  a 
group  of  citizen-soldiers  met  In  Paris. 
They  were  weary  of  war. 
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They  were  passionately  devoted  to  their 
country  across  the  Atlantic. 

And  they  formed  an  organization  ...  to 
which  we  now  proudly  belong  .  .  .  based  on 
the  values  they  shared  together  ...  of  liber- 
ty ...  of  comradeship  ...  of  peace 

Now,  as  In  1919,  many  Americans,  at  home 
and  abroad,  are  weary  of  war. 

Now.  as  then,  most  Amerlcsins  are  passion- 
ately devoted  to  their  country. 

And  now.  It  Is  again  Incumbent  on  us, 
especially  those  of  us  who  have  witnessed 
and  felt  the  pain  of  war,  to  affirm  those  val- 
ues we  share  together. 

Some  eighteen  years  ago,  Adlal  Stevenson 
spoke  to  the  legion  in  New  York  City.  I  be- 
lieve that  what  he  sUted  then  Is  most  timely 
today. 

"It  was  ".  he  said,  "always  accoimted  a  vir- 
tue In  a  man  to  love  his  country.  With  us 
It  Is  now  something  more  than  a  virtue. 
It  is  a  necessity,  a  condition  of  survival. 
When  an  American  says  that  he  loves  his 
country,  he  means  not  only  that  he  loves  the 
New  England  hills,  the  prairies  glistening  in 
the  sun,  the  wide  and  rising  plains,  the 
great  mountains,  and  the  sea.  He  means  that 
he  loves  an  Inner  air.  an  Inner  light  In  which 
freedom  lives  and  In  which  a  man  can  draw 
a  breath  of  self-respect.  Men  who  have  of- 
fered their  lives  for  their  countries  know  that 
patriotism  Is  not  the  fear  of  something:  It 
Is  the  love  of  something." 

There  should  be  no  doubt,  then,  that 
members  of  this  Legion  do  love  this  land  .  .  . 
the  dream  of  America  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
tunity of  America. 

You  have  left  these  shores  when  called 
to  do  so. 

You  have  gone  to  battle,  in  the  honest  be- 
lief that  by  doing  so  you  would  help  defend 
liberty  and  promote  Justice. 

And  you  have  returned,  when  the  guns 
were  silenced,  to  work  the  land  ...  to  en- 
gage in  commerce  ...  to  practice  a  profes- 
sion .  .  .  and  to  enjoy  freedom. 

You  did  not  fight  for  personal  gain  .  .  . 
for  mere  adventure  ...  or  for  Imperial  con- 
quest. But  you  fought  to  bring  peace  as 
quickly  as  possible,  not  only  for  your  own 
security,  but  for  that  of  your  children. 

And  now  many  of  you  are  puzzled,  and 
perhaps  even  angered,  by  your  children,  or 
your  children's  children  ...  by  the  length 
of  their  hair  .  .  .  the  cut  of  their  clothes  .  .  . 
or  the  sound  of  their  voices. 

I  believe  that  these  symbols  of  youth  are 
not  cause  for  alarm  ...  for  vindictive  words 
...  or  for  violent  acts.  Because  I  believe 
that.  In  substance,  the  vast  majority  of  our 
young  people  want  to  improve  America,  not 
to  reject  her.  They  want  America  to  be 
united,  not  insecure.  They  want  to  be  proud 
of  America,  not  disheartened  about  her. 

And  although  many  of  them  may  sincerely 
believe  that  the  war  Is  wrong — that  It  Is  not 
worthy  of  what  we  helped  to  preserve  and 
to  build  .  .  .  they  would,  I  am  convinced, 
strongly  defend  America  If  America  herself 
were  threatened  by  force  of  arms. 

Bear  In  mind  that  many  of  these  young 
people,  will  not  reach  the  ages  of  many  of  us 
here,  until  after  the  year  2,000.  A  spread  of 
more  than  thirty  years.  And  thirty  years  In 
this  rapidly  changing  world  is  the  equivalent 
of  centuries  In  an  earlier  time.  The  changes 
which  have  taken  place  make  it  possible  for 
man  to  know  more,  to  accumulate  knowl- 
edge more  rapidly,  to  travel  at  greater  speeds, 
to  reach  out  Into  the  heavens,  to  build  more 
complex  and  Impersonal  Institutions,  to  de- 
stroy our  natural  environment — and  to  de- 
stroy himself.  Our  young  people  must  live 
with  these  changes  longer  than  we  will — 
more  than  that — they  will  have  to  live  with 
the  even  more  awesome  changes  which  will 
surely  come.  What  they  axe  concerned  about 
is  whether  It  will  be  possible  for  bimian 
beings  to  be  human  in  such  a  world.  They 
are  afraid  that,  as  a  consequence,  they  will 
lost  what  you  fought  to  preserve. 


The  basic  devotion  to  America  which  they 
share  with  us.  Is  the  same  whether  they  axe 
in  school  or  In  a  distant  Jungle  .  .  .  and  it 
is  not  meant  to  contradict  or  challenge  the 
values  we  love  in  America. 

Their  patriotism,  like  ours.  Is  based  on 
those  American  Instincts  of  cooperation,  fair- 
ness, tolerance  and  understanding  which  are 
more  ImpcH-tant  than  differences  In  age,  In 
occupation,  in  political  persuasion. 

Their  patriotism,  like  ours.  Is  directed 
toward  positive  goals  ...  of  freedom  .  .  . 
and  security  .  .  .  and  mutual  respect. 

Their  patriotism,  like  ours,  can  do  America 
great  honor. 

That  is  why  I  believe  America  Is  not  the 
place,  and  1970  Is  not  the  time,  for  any  of  lu 
to  escape  behind  our  own  personal  point  of 
view,  and  call  it  the  only  true  patriotism. 

Instead,  patriotism  requires  us  aU  to  have 
the  courage  to  talk  sensibly  to  each  other 
...  to  refrain  from  senseless  rage  ...  to  try 
crossing  the  borders  which  seem  to  divide  us. 
It  requires  a  capacity  to  understand  the 
feelings  of  others  whose  views  on  a  particular 
Issue  may  be  different  .  .  .  who  respect  the 
flag  for  what  it  means  to  them  .  .  .  who  be- 
lieve m  America,  but  not  in  the  war. 

I  believe  we  can  practice  this  patriotism 
...  we  can  approach  the  future  together 
...  we  can  shape  a  whole  society  .  .  .  but 
we  must  try  to  reach  out  to  young  Ameri- 
cans, to  trust  their  sincerity,  and  their  pa- 
triotism. I  know  that  we  can. 

For,  as  the  preamble  to  the  constitution 
of  this  American  Legion  clearly  sets  forth, 
you  have  undertaken  a  splendid  commit- 
ment, ".  .  .  to  make  right  the  master  of 
might;  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  on 
earth;  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity 
the  principles  of  Justice,  freedom  euid  de- 
mocracy: to  consecrate  and  sanctify  our 
comradeship  by  our  devotion  to  mutual  help- 
fulness." 

That  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  must 
govern  our  relations  with  each  other— or  we 
will  be  nothing — all  that  we  stand  for  de- 
stroyed in  the  flames  of  suspicion,  distrust 
and  hatred. 

To  avoid  that  resiilt  we  need  the  help  of 
every  American  who  has  faith  In  peace  and 
tolerance — who  is  willing  to  talk  to  his  fel- 
low man. 

You  will  recall  that  the  preamble  to  our 
Constitution  was  as  humble  as  It  was  elo- 
quent— that  It  sought  to  offer  not  paradise 
■  but  a  "more  perfect  Union". 

A  "more  perfect  Union"  requires  strict 
fidelity,  by  the  Government  and  by  the  peo- 
ple, to  the  constitutional  rights  of  free,  open 
and  non-vlolent  expression. 

It  has  been  said:  "The  crucial  ingredient 
in  a  democracy  Is  the  identification  on,  the 
instinctual  trust  that  flows  in  thousands  of 
minute  and  Invisible  currents  through  a  so- 
ciety. It  Is  this  that  makes  a  man  feel  that 
he  belongs,  that  allows  him  to  live  at  ease 
with  his  fellows  without  having  to  be  watch- 
ful, competitive  and  tough". 
That  is  the  America  we  fought  to  preserve. 
That  is  the  kind  of  America  young  people 
want. 

Excerpts   From   the   Remarks   or   Senator 

EDMTTND      S.      MtrSKIE      at      CARIBOtJ      £bGR 

School  Commencement.  Caribotj,  Maine, 

JtTNE  19,  1970 

This  is  not  a  night  for  long  speeches. 

It  is  a  night  to  complete  the  work  you 
have  been  doing  in  high  school.  Whether  you 
have  done  It  well  enough  to  serve  your  needs 
in  the  years  ahead,  you  yourselves  will  know 
in  due  course. 

It  is  a  night  to  begin  the  work  of  the  rest 
of  yotir  lives.  Inasmuch  as  that  will  be  pri- 
marily your  responsibility,  we  might  better 
leave  you  to  your  own  thoughts  and  reflec- 
tions. 

And  yet.  It  Is  not  enough  to  leave  you  to 
yoiu'selves  on  such  a  night. 

You  are  a  product  of  this  town  and  this 
region  and  its  people.  They  are  responsible. 


in  large  part,  for  what  you  are  and  what 
you  wUl  contribute  to  your  own  lives,  to  your 
children,  and  to  this  or  other  communities. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  they 
should  reflect  upon  that  fact,  take  satisfac- 
tion from  such  promise  as  you  have  shown, 
and  consider  whether  they  have  met  their 
responsibility  to  you  and  to  the  future  as 
well  as  they  should  have  done. 

Tonight,  then,  represents  some  measure  of 
achievement — for  young  and  old. 

It  is  a  night  of  doubts,  as  we  contemplate 
the  unknown  and  uncertain  challenges  of 
the  future,  and  our  f>reparatlon  to  meet 
them. 

It  is  a  night  of  optimism  for  all  those  who 
remember  that  each  of  us  has  tlie  capacity 
to  grow  in  ways  that  can  improve  our  own 
lives  and  those  around  us. 
To  be  with  you — 

To  be  asked  to  participate  in  exercises  like 
these  in  the  high  schools  of  Maine  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  me  which  Is  always  re- 
freshing and  reassuring. 

My  memories  of  the  past  are  very  strong  on 
such  occasions : 
Of  the  town  where  I  was  bom; 
Of  my  home  life  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood; 
Of  neighbors  and  friends  and  teachers; 
Of  the  warmth  and  the  Kindness  and  the 
opportunity  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
son  of  an  immigrant  to  reach  out  and  touch 
the  promise  of  things  to  come. 

That  town  and  this  State  were  my  begin- 
ning. They  taught  me — on   my  graduation 
night  38  yecu^  ago — that  I  was  free  to  make 
of  myself  whatever  I  was  capable  of  becom- 
ing. It  was  a  lesson  which  I  have  never  for- 
gotten. 
But  that  Is  all  in  the  past. 
What  does  the  future  hold — for  you? 
You  and  your  generation  will  decide — In 
much  the  same  way  that  my  generation  haa 
shaped  the  world  in  which  you  find  your- 
selves— 
By  what  you  do  or  fall  to  do; 
By  your  mistakes  as  well  as  your  achieve- 
ments; 

By  your  Intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
values; 

By  the  attitudes  you  develop  toward  other 
people; 

By  your  willingness  or  refusal  to  become 
Involved  in  the  affairs  of  other  people — in 
your  communities,  in  our  coimtry  and 
around  the  globe. 

The  dangers  and  the  pitfalls  wtiich  sur- 
round you  are  very  great : 

Relaxed  moral  standards  of  personal  be- 
havior; 

Increasing  resort  to  violence  as  a  way  to 
settle  grievances  and  differences  of  opinion; 
Growing   impatience   with   the   very   real 
grievances  of  those  who  have  been  the  object 
of  prejudice  Eind  discrimination  for  too  long; 
Increasing  numbers  of  Americans  who  be- 
lieve there  is  no  hope  for  them  In  our  society; 
A  growing  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ca- 
pacity   of    governmental    and    non-govem- 
mental  Institutions  to  respond  to  the  prob- 
lems we  face; 

The  proliferation  of  barriers  of  suspicion 
and  distrust  and  hatred  between  different 
groups  of  Americans. 

These  tendencies  and  trends  can  destroy  us 
and  our  country  if  allowed  to  continue. 

Young  people  are  imhappy  with  things  as 
they  are — and  with  good  reason.  So  were  we — 
and  with  equally  good  reason. 

That  concern — and  an  awarenes  of  what 
is  wrong^-dld  not  by  themselves  equip  us 
with  the  wisdom  to  build  a  perfect  world. 
And  they  will  serve  you  no  better — by 
themselves. 
You  are  as  fallible  as  we  were. 
You  will  make  mistakes — as  we  did — from 
time  to  time. 

You  will  be  unjust  and  unkind  and  in- 
sensitive and  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  and 
blind  and  Ignorant — as  we  have  been  from 
time  to  time. 
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Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  you  and  Woui  genera- 
tion bave  already  demonstrat  (d  that  you 
have  inherited  these  shortcomlpgs  from  us. 

You  win  also,  however,  dem(onstrate  the 
quaUtJes  which  justify  our  beUif  in  the  per- 
fectlblUty  of  man. 

You  will  achieve — more  great!  r  than  we  did 
In  every  field  of  endeavor. 

You  will  build  better  commui  Utles — where 
the  quality  ol  Justice  and  mer;y  and  com- 
passion and  understanding  will  make  life 
better  for  all. 

And,  In  the  process,  you  wll  build  more 
satisfying  Uves  for  yourselves. 

I  believe  this — we  bellevt  this — but 
whether  you  do  this  will  dep<nd  so  much 
upon  you  yourselves. 

We  worry — as  you  will — thet,  as  young 
people  yield  to  their  Impatience  for  change 
and  for  a  greater  measure  of  p  ersonal  free- 
dom, they  will  accept — too  julckly— new 
standards  of  behavior  and  new  lalues  which 
will  create  more  serlotis  problems  for  you 
than  they  wUl  solve. 

And  so  we  become  over-pt  stectlve  and 
even  stuffy  about  such  things  ss  hair  styles, 
clothing  styles,  taste  In  music. 

What  we  really  care  about  are  more  funda- 
mental things. 

We  want  you  to  become  I  Qtellectually. 
morally,  and  spiritually  strong: 

With  a  capacity  to  use  freedon  i  wisely; 

With  the  understanding  to  make  sound 
Judgments  as  to  what  Is  right  and  what  Is 
wrong: 

With  the  courage  to  do  what  I:  right. 

We  pray  that  you  can  build  a  country  that 
will  meet  the  same  standards.  ^7e  know  that 
there  Is  Injustice,  Inequity  anl  inequality, 
prejudice  and  cruelty  among  ot.  r  fellow  citi- 
zens and  In  other  lands. 

You  will  have  certain  responsibilities  now 
to  your  town,  your  State  and  ;  our  country. 
Patriotism  Is  the  word  which  s  ims  up  these 
responsibilities  but  It  Is  a  word  that  Is  much 
abused  now. 

Patriotism  Is  a  word  that  m  ist  never  be- 
long to  Just  one  group  or  Just  I'^ne  cause.  It 
mvist  unite  us  all. 

Patriotism  is  a  constructive  concern  for 
what  hapfjens  to  our  country  ai  d  our  people. 
It  requires  trust  and  confidence  among  our 
citizens,  self-dlsctpUne  and  sel  :-restralnt  in 
our  dally  decisions  on  the  kind  of  neighbor- 
hoods we  want  and  the  kind  of  world  we 
seek. 

Above  all,  patriotism  is  the  spirit  which 
creates  and  sustains  a  nation  in  which  all 
men  can  hold  their  heads  high  '  rtth  prtde  .  .  . 

A  nation  In  which  men  are  w  llllng  to  fight 
Injustice  where  It  exists: 

A  nation  In  which  men  wo  k  to  expand 
opportunities  for  all  cltiaens; 

A  naUon  In  which  men  cliange  society 
where  changes  are  needed  throi  igh  the  ballot 
box  and  the  public  forum. 

Patriotism  is  also  the  desire  of  a  nation: 

To  clean  up  its  air  and  wate;  .  not  pollute 
them. 

To  help  Its  poor  and  sick,  not  Ignore  them. 

To  work  with  all  its  races  i  nd  religions, 
not  against  them. 

To  end  a  war  that  divides  Its  ;  >eople. 

You,  your  parents  and  your  friends  want 
these  things  because  you  care  si  icerely  about 
the  quality  of  life  in  otir  cou  itrs.  because 
you  want  to  respect  your  cou  itry,  because 
you  want  to  love  It. 

We  sometimes  lose  our  sense  (  f  history  and 
we  forget  that  our  str-,iggles  are  not  new  ores, 
they  are  simply  old  dreams  in  ;  nodern  dress. 

In  each  period  of  crisis  in  our  national 
life,  there  have  been  those  wl  lo  bave  tried 
to  equate  dissent  with  dlsloyaity,  who  have 
tried  to  restrict  our  liberties  ss  a  means  of 
defending  them.  It  was  not  b]  chance  that 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  a  isembly,  free- 
dom from  unreasonable  sear  :h.  were  ex- 
pressly added  to  the  TTnlted  Mates  consti- 
tution. 


And  In  each  time  of  crisis,  the  good  sense 
of  the  concerned  majority  has  eventually 
restored  the  balance  between  order  and 
liberty,  security  and  freedom. 

We  are  facing  one  of  these  turns  In  the 
road  again.  Some  Americans  today  appear 
willing  to  restrict  their  own  rights  in  a  mis- 
taken belief  that  the  way  to  heal  a  divided 
nation  Is  to  silence  Its  voices. 

What  we  must  do  Is  learn  to  tolerate  the 
opinions  of  others  rather  than  try  to  curb 
their  freedoms.  Patriotism  Is  a  willingness 
both  to  question  and  to  listen  to  the  answers, 
not  Just  from  those  who  agree  with  us  but 
those  who  don't  as  well. 

We  cannot  expect  a  country  of  such  di- 
versity to  have  one  opinion  or  even  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand.  But  what  we  must 
expect  Is  a  degree  of  tolerance  and  trust 
from  our  neighbors  or  we  shall  not  survive. 
And  we  must  never  forget  the  words  of  Jeffer- 
son that  "every  difference  of  opinion  Is  not 
a  difference  of  principle." 

We  know  that  we  have  not  dealt  with 
these  conditions  as  well  as  we  would  have 
liked.  We  believe  they  can  be  dealt  with  In 
the  kind  of  society  we  have. 

And  so  we  entrust  the  futtire  to  you — 
knowing  that  we  have  no  choice — but  be- 
lieving, also,  that  you  can  measure  up. 

Prom  this  night  on  you  wUl  have  more 
freedom  than  you  have  ever  known  before. 
Use  it  well. 


CAN  AMERICANS  STILL  "SNUFF 
THE  APPROACH  OF  TYRANNY  IN 
EVERY  TAINTED  BREEZE?" 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  Look 
magazine  for  July  14,  1970.  contains  an 
excellent  and  somewhat  frightening 
article  by  Henry  Steele  Commager,  in 
which  he  reminds  us  that  f  eedom  is  not  a 
luxury  which  can  be  put  aside  in  times 
of  stress,  but  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
efficiency  and  growth  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Commager  says: 

Put  quite  simply,  we  foster  freedom  In 
order  to  avoid  error  and  discover  truth;  so 
far.  we  have  fotmd  no  other  way  to  achieve 
this  objective.  So,  too,  with  dissent.  We  do 
not  Indulge  dissent  for  sentimental  reasons; 
we  encourage  It  because  we  have  learned 
that  we  cannot  live  without  It.  A  nation 
that  silences  dissent,  whether  by  force,  in- 
timidation, the  withholding  of  Information 
or  a  foggy  Intellectual  climate.  Invites  dis- 
aster. A  nation  that  penalizes  criticism  is  left 
with  passive  acquiescence  in  error.  A  nation 
that  discourages  originality  Is  left  with 
minds  that  are  unimaginative  and  dull.  And 
with  stunted  minds,  as  with  stunted  men, 
no  great  thing  can  be  accomplished. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  history  celebrates 
not  the  victors  who  successfully  silenced  dis- 
sent but  their  victims  who  fought  to  speak 
the  truth  as  they  saw  it.  It  is  the  bust  of 
Socrates  that  stands  In  the  schoolroom,  not 
the  busts  of  thoee  who  condemn  him  to 
death  for  "corrupting  the  youth."  It  Is  Sa- 
vonarola we  honor,  not  the  Pope  who  bad 
him  burned  there  in  the  great  Piazza  in 
Florence.  It  is  Tom  Paine  we  honor,  not  the 
English  Judge  who  outlawed  him  for  writing 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

Our  own  history,  too.  is  one  of  rebellion 
against  authority.  We  remember  Roger  Wil- 
liams, who  championed  toleration,  not  John 
Cotton,  who  drove  him  from  the  Bay  Colony; 
we  celebrate  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  motto 
was  "Rebellion  to  tyrants  Is  obedience  to 
God."  not  Lord  North:  we  read  Henry 
Thoreau  on  civil  disobedience,  rather  than 
those  messages  of  President  Polk  that  earned 
him  the  title  "Polk  the  Mendacious";  it  is 
J.ohn  Brown's  soul  that  goes  marching  on, 
not  that  of  the  Judge  who  condemned  him 
to  death  at  Charles  Town. 


The  article  belongs  on  the  "must"  read- 
ing list  of  every  American  in  public  life 
today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
OS  follows: 

Is  Freedom  Dying  w  Amebica? 
(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 

"There  are  certain  words. 
Our  own  and  others',  we're  used  to — word* 

we've  used. 
Heard,  had  to  recite,  forgotten. 
Rubbed  shiny  in  the  pocket,  left  home  for 

keepsakes. 
Inherited,  stuck  away  in  the  back-drawer. 
In  the  locked  trunk,  at  the  back  of  the  quiet 

mind. 

Liberty,  equality,  fraternity. 

To  none  will  we  sell,  refuse  or  deny,  right 

or  Justice. 
We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 

I  am  merely  saying — what  If  these  words 

pass? 
What  If  they  pass  and  are  g^ne  and  are  no 

more  .  .  .  ? 
It  took  long  to  buy  these  words. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  buy  them  and  much 

pain." 

— Stephen  Vincent  BxNtT. 

"Those,  who  would  give  up  essential  liberty 
to  purchase  a  little  temporary  safety,"  said 
Benjamin  Pranklln,  two  centuries  ago.  "de- 
serve neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

Today  we  are  busy  doing  what  Pranklln 
warned  us  against.  Animated  by  impatience, 
anger  and  fear,  we  are  giving  up  essential 
liberties,  not  for  safety,  but  for  the  appear- 
ance of  safety.  We  are  corroding  due  process 
and  the  rule  of  law  not  for  Order,  but  for  the 
semblance  of  order.  We  will  find  that  when 
we  have  given  up  llt>erty,  we  will  not  have 
safety,  and  that  when  we  have  given  up 
Justice,  we  will  not  have  order. 

"We  in  this  nation  appetur  beaded  for  a  new 
period  of  repression."  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
of  New  York  recently  warned  us.  We  are  In 
fact  already  In  It. 

Not  since  the  days  when  Sen.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy bestrode  the  political  stage,  foment- 
ing suspicion  and  hatred,  betraying  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  bringing  Congress  and  the  State 
Department  into  disrepute,  have  we  experi- 
enced anything  like  the  current  offensive 
against  the  exercise  of  freedom  In  America. 
If  repression  la  not  yet  as  blatant  or  as 
flamboyant  as  it  was  during  the  McCarthy 
years.  It  is  In  many  respects  more  pervasive 
and  more  formidable.  For  it  comes  to  us  now 
with  official  sanction  and  is  imposed  upon  us 
by  officials  sworn  to  uphold  the  law:  the 
Attorney  General,  the  FBI.  state  and  local 
officials,  the  police,  and  even  Judges.  In 
Georgia  and  California.  In  Lamar.  S.C,  and 
Jackson.  Miss.,  and  Kent.  Ohio,  the  attacks 
are  overt  and  dramatic;  on  the  higher  levels 
of  the  national  administration,  it  Is  a  process 
of  erosion,  the  erosion  of  what  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son called  "the  sacred  soil  of  liberty."  Those 
In  high  office  do  not  openly  proclaim  their 
disillusionment  with  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, but  they  confess  it  by  their  conduct, 
while  the  people  acquiesce  In  their  own  dis- 
inheritance by  abandoning  the  "eternal 
vigilance"  that  Is  the  price  of  liberty. 

There  Is  nothing  more  ominous  than  this 
popular  indifference  toward  the  loss  of  lib- 
erty, unless  It  is  the  failure  to  understand 
what  Is  at  stake.  Two  centuries  ago,  Edmund 
Burke  said  of  Americans  that  they  "snuff 
the  approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted 
breeze."  Now,  their  senses  are  blunted.  The 
evidence  of  public-opinion  polls  Is  persuasive 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple no  longer  know  or  cherish  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  They  are.  It  appears,  quite  prepared 
to  silence  criticism  of  governmental  policies 
if  such  criticism  is  thought — by  the  Govern- 
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ment — damaging  to  the  national  Interest. 
They  are  prepared  to  censor  newspaper  and 
television  reporting  If  such  reports  are  con- 
sidered— by  the  Government — damaging  to 
the  national  Interest!  As  those  in  authority 
inevitably  think  whatever  poUcles  they  pur- 
sue, whatever  laws  they  enforce,  whatever 
wars  they  fight,  are  in  the  national  interest, 
this  attitude  Is  a  formula  for  the  ending  of 
all  criticism,  which  is  another  way  of  saying 
for  the  ending  of  democracy. 

Corruption  of  language  is  often  a  first  sign 
of  a  deeper  malaise  of  mind  and  spirit,  and 
It  is  ominous  that  invasions  of  liberty  are 
carried  on.  today,  in  the  name  of  constitu- 
tionalism, and  the  impairment  of  due  proc- 
ess, in  the  name  of  Law  and  Order.  Here  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  challenge  to  the  great 
principle  of  the  separation  of  powers,  and 
there  to  the  equally  great  principle  of  the 
superiority  of  the  civil  to  the  military  au- 
thority. Here  It  Is  the  Intimidation  of  the 
press  and  television  by  threats  both  subtle 
and  blatant,  there  of  resort  to  the  odious 
doctrine  of  "intent"  to  punish  anti-war 
demonstrators.  Here  It  is  the  use  of  the  dan- 
gerous weapon  of  censorship,  overt  and 
covert,  to  silence  troublesome  criticism,  there 
the  abuse  of  the  power  of  punishment  by 
contempt  of  court.  The  thrust  Is  everywhere 
the  same,  and  so  too  the  animus  behind  It: 
to  equate  dissent  with  lawlessness  and  non- 
conformity with  treason.  The  ptirpose  of 
those  who  are  prepared  to  sweep  aside  our 
ancient  guarantees  of  freedom  Is  to  blot  out 
those  great  problems  that  glare  upon  us 
from  every  horizon,  and  pretend  that  If  we 
refuse  to  acknowledge  them,  they  will  some- 
how go  away.  It  is  to  argue  that  discontent 
is  not  an  honest  expression  of  genuine 
grievances  but  of  willfulness,  or  perversity, 
or  perhaps  of  the  crime  of  being  young,  and 
that  If  It  can  only  be  stifled,  we  can  restore 
harmony  to  our  distracted  society. 
^  Men   like  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew 

O  simpllstlcally   equate    opposition   to   official 

X  policies     with     effect     Intellectuallsm.     and 

cater  to  the  sullen  suspicion  of  intellectuals, 
always  latent  in  any  society,  to  silence  that 
oppoeltlon.  Frightened  people  everywhere, 
alarmed  by  lawlessness  and  violence  In  their 
communities,  and  Impatient  with  the  no- 
tion that  we  cannot  really  end  violence  until 
we  deal  with  its  causes,  call  loudly  for  tough- 
er laws,  tougher  cops  and  tougher  courts  or — 
as  in  big  cities  like  New  York  or  small  towns 
like  Lamar — elmply  take  authority  Into  their 
own  hands  and  respond  with  vigilante  tac- 
tics. Impatient  people,  persuaded  that  the  law 
Is  too  slow  and  too  Indulgent,  and  that  order 
is  Imperiled  by  Judicial  insistence  on  due 
process,  are  prepared  to  sweep  aside  centuries 
of  progress  toward  the  rule  of  law  In  order 
to  punish  those  they  regard  as  enemies  of 
society.  Timid  men  who  have  no  confidence 
in  the  processes  of  democracy  or  in  the  po- 
tentialities of  education  are  ready  to  aban- 
don for  a  police  state  the  experiment  that 
Lincoln  called  "the  last  best  hope  of  earth." 
The  pattern  of  repression  is  alas,  all  too 
familiar.  Most  ominous  is  the  erosion  of  due 
process  of  law,  perhaps  the  noblest  concept 
in  the  long  history  of  law  and  one  so  impor- 
tant that  It  can  be  equated  with  civiliza- 
tion, for  It  is  the  very  synonym  for  Justice. 
It  Is  difficult  to  remember  a  period  In  our 
own  history  In  which  due  process  has 
achieved  more  victories  In  the  courts  and 
suffered  more  setbacks  in  the  arena  of  pol- 
itics and  public  opinion  than  In  the  last 
decade.  While  the  Warren  Court  steadily  en- 
larged the  scope  and  strengthened  the 
thrust  of  this  historic  concept,  to  make  It 
an  effective  instrument  for  creating  a  more 
Just  society,  the  political  and  the  law-en- 
forcement agencies  have  displayed  mount- 
ing antagonism  to  the  principle  Itself  and 
resistance  to  Its  application.  The  desegrega- 
tion decision  of  1954  has  been  sabotaged'Sy 
both  the  Federal  and  local  governments — 
a  sabotage  dramatized  by  the  recent  decision 


of  the  Justice  Department  to  support  tax  ex- 
emption for  private  schools  organized  to 
fmstrate  desegregatton. 

There  are  many  other  examples.  Pending 
legislation,  including  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969.  provides  for  "preventive 
detention"  in  seeming  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  presumption  of  in- 
nocence, limits  the  right  of  the  accused  to 
examine  evidence  illegally  obtained:  permit* 
police  to  batter  their  way  into  a  private  house 
without  notice  (the  no-knock  provision): 
and  provides  sentences  of  up  to  30  years  for 
"dangerous  special  offenders."  And  the  gov- 
ernment Itself,  from  local  police  to  the  At- 
torney General,  persists  in  what  Justice 
Holmes  called  the  "dirty  business"  of  wire- 
tapping and  bugging  to  obtain  evidence  for 
convictions,  though  this  is  a  clear  violation 
of  the  right  of  protection  against  self-in- 
crimination. 

Equally  flagrant  Is  the  attack  on  First 
Amendment  freedoms — freedom  of  speech, 
press,  petition  and  assembly — an  attack  that 
takes  the  form  of  Intimidation  and  harass- 
ment rather  than  of  overt  repudiation.  The 
President  and  the  Vice  President  have  Joined 
in  a  crusade  designed  to  force  great  news- 
papers like  the  New  York  Times  and  Wash- 
ington Post  to  moderate  their  criticism  of 
Administration  policies,  and  to  frighten 
the  television  networks  Into  scaling  down 
their  coverage  of  events  that  the  Government 
finds  embarrassing;  a  position  that  rests  on 
the  curious  principle  that  the  real  crime  is 
not  official  misconduct  but  the  portrayal  of 
that  misconduct.  Mr.  Agnew,  Indeed,  baa  gone 
so  far  as  to  call  on  governors  to  drive  the 
news  purveyed  by  "bizarre  extremists"  from 
newspapers  and  television  sets;  it  Is  an  ad- 
monition that.  If  taken  literally,  would  deny 
new<?paper  and  TV  coverage  to  Mr.  Agnew 
himself.  All  this  Is  coupled  with  widespread 
harassment  of  the  young,  directed  super- 
ficially at  little  more  than  hairstyle,  dress  or 
mBnners — but  directed  In  fact  to  their  opin- 
ions, or  perhaps  to  their  youthfulness.  And 
throughout  the  country,  government  officials 
are  busy  compiling  dossiers  on  almost  all 
citizens  prominent  enough  to  come  to  tbelr 
attention. 

Government  Itself  Is  engaged  Increasingly 
m  violating  what  President  Dwlght  Etsen- 
ho-ver  chose  as  the  motto  for  the  Columbia 
University  bicentenary:  "Man's  right  to 
knowledge  p.nd  the  free  use  thereof."  The 
XJSIA  proscribes  books  that  criticize  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  at  the  same  time  that  It 
launches  a  positive  program  of  celebrating 
the  Nixon  Administration  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Vietnam  war  through  films  and  a 
library  of  "safe"  books  selected  by  well-vetted 
experts.  The  Federal  Government  spends  mil- 
lions of  dollars  presenting  Its  version  ol 
history  and  politics  to  the  American  people. 
The  Pentagon  alone  spends  S47  million  a  year 
on  public  relations  and  maintains  hundreds 
of  lobbyist*  to  deal  with  Congress,  and  the 
Defense  Department  floods  schools  and  clubs 
and  veterans  organizations  with  films  de- 
signed to  win  support  for  the  war. 

Meantime,  the  growing  arrogance  of  the 
military  and  its  eager  intervention  in  areas 
long  supposed  to  be  exclusively  civilian 
gravely  threaten  the  principle  oJ  the  superi- 
ority of  the  civil  to  the  military  power.  Mili- 
tary constdpratlons  are  advanced  to  Justify 
the  revival  of  the  shabby  practices  of  the 
McCarthy  era — security  clearances  for  clvU- 
lans  working  in  all  establishments  that  bave 
contracts  with  Defense — a  category  that  in- 
cludes laboratories,  educational  institutions 
and  research  organizations.  What  the  stand- 
ards are  that  may  be  expected  to  dictate 
security  "clearance"  is  suggested  by  Vice 
President  Agnew's  proposal  to  "separate  the 
(protest  leaders]  from  ouj:  society — with  no 
more  regret  than  we  should  feel  over  dis- 
carding rotten  apples  from  a  barrel."  That  Is, 
of  course,  precisely  the  philosophy  that  ani- 
mated the  Nazis.  Military  considerations,  too. 
are  permitted  to  dictate  policies  of  secrecy 


that  extend  even  to  censorship  of  the  Con- 
greasional  Record,  thus  denying  to  congress- 
men, as  to  the  American  people,  information 
they  need  to  make  decisions  on  torelgn  pol- 
icy. Secrecy  embraces,  not  unnattirally,  facts 
about  the  conduct  ot  tiie  war;  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell,  It  vras  reported,  hoped  to  keep 
the  Cambodian  caper  secret  from  Congress 
and  the  people  until  It  was  a  fait  accompli. 
So,  too,  the  CIA,  in  theory  merely  an  infor- 
mation-gathering agency,  covers  Its  far-fiuiig 
operations  in  some  60  countries  with  a  cloak 
of  secrecy  so  t2iick  that  even  Congress  can- 
not penetrate  it.  The  Army  Itself,  entering 
the  civilian  arena,  further  endangers  free- 
dom of  assembly  and  of  speech  by  employing 
something  like  a  thousand  agents  to  mingle 
in  student  and  otiier  assemblies  and  report 
to  the  Army  what  they  see  and  bear.  This  is, 
however,  merely  a  tiny  part  of  the  some  $3 
billion  that  our  Government  spends  every 
year  in  various  types  of  espionage — more 
every  year  than  the  total  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  its  foundation  in  1789  to 
the  beginning  of  the  ClvU  War  In  1861. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  United  States  is  a  garrison  sUte,  but 
none  to  say  that  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
one. 

The  purpose  of  this  brocKl  attack  on  Amer- 
ican freedoms  is  to  silence  criticism  of  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  war,  and  to  encourage 
the  attitude  that  the  Goverzunent  knows 
best  and  must  be  allowed  a  free  hand,  an 
attitude  Americans  bave  thought  odious  ever 
since  the  days  of  George  m.  It  is  to  brand 
the  universities  as  a  fountainhead  of  sub- 
version and  thus  weaken  them  as  a  force  in 
public  life.  It  U  to  restore  "balance"  to  the 
Judiciary  and  thereby  reverse  some  of  the 
great  achievements  of  the  16  years  of  the 
Warren  Court  R"rt  to  reassure  the  Bourbons, 
North  and  South,  who  are  alarmed  at  the 
spectacle  of  Judicial  Uberallsm.  It  Is  to  rettim 
to  a  "strict"  interpretation  of  the  power  of 
states  over  racial  relations  and  civil  liber- 
ties— a  euphemism  for  the  nullification  of 
those  liberties. 

Tlie  philosophy  behind  all  this,  doubtless 
unconscious,  is  that  government  belongs  to 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President;  that 
they  are  the  masters,  and  the  people,  the 
subjects.  A  century  ago,  Walt  Whitman 
warned  of  "the  never-ending  audacity  of 
elected  persons";  what  would  he  say  if  he 
were  living  today?  Do  we  need  to  proclaim 
once  more  the  most  elementary  principle  of 
our  constitutional  system:  that  In  the 
United  States,  the  people  are  the  masters 
and  all  officials  are  servants — officials  in  the 
White  House,  In  the  Cabinet,  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  state  executive  and  legislative 
chambers;  officials,  too,  in  tmiform,  whether 
of  the  national  guard  or  of  the  police? 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  cam- 
paign to  restrict  freedom  and  hamstring  the 
BiU  of  Rights  delude  themelves  that  If  they 
can  but  have  their  way,  they  will  rettim  the 
coimtry  to  stablUty  and  order.  They  are  mis- 
taken. They  are  mistaken  not  merely  because 
they  are  In  fact  hostile  to  freedom,  but  be- 
cause they  don't  understand  the  relation  of 
freedom  to  the  things  they  prize  most — to 
security,  to  order,  to  law. 
What  is  that  relationship? 
For  2,500  years,  civilized  men  have  yearned 
and  struggled  for  freedom  from  tyranny — 
the  tyranny  of  despotic  government  and 
superstition  and  ignorance.  What  explains 
this  long  devotion  to  the  Idea  and  practice  of 
freedom?  How  does  it  happen  that  all  West- 
em  societies  so  exalt  freedom  that  they  have 
come  to  equate  it  with  civilization  Itself? 

Freedom  has  won  Its  exalted  place  in  phi- 
losophy and  policy  quite  simply  because,  over 
the  centuries,  we  bave  come  to  see  that  It 
is  a  necessity;  a  necessity  for  Justice,  a  neces- 
sity for  progress,  a  necessity  for  survival. 

How  fan:iiliar  the  argtunent  that  we  must 
leam  to  reconcile  the  rival  claims  of  freedom 
and  order.  But  they  do  not  really  need  to  be 
reconcUed;    they  were  never  at  odds.  They 
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are  not  altenaatlvee.  they  are  two  sides  to 
the  same  coin  IntUasolubly  welded  together. 
The  community — eoclety  or  na  ion — has  an 
intereat  In  the  rights  or  the  U  dividual  be- 
cause without  the  exercise  of  ihose  rlghta, 
the  community  lt«eU  wUl  decay  and  collapse. 
The  Individual  has  an  Interest  In  the  sta- 
bility oX  the  community  of  wliich  he  is  a 
part  because  vrtthout  security,  Jils  rights  are 
useless.  No  community  can  long  prosper 
without  nourishing  the  exercise  5f  individual 
liberties  for.  as  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  a  cen- 
tury ago.  "A  State  which  dwarf  i  Its  men.  in 
order  that  they  may  be  more  docile  Instru- 
ments In  its  hands  .  .  .  will  find  that  with 
small  men  no  great  thing  can  really  be  ac- 
complished." And  no  Individual  can  fulfill 
hla  genius  without  supporting  Lhe  Just  au- 
thority of  the  state,  for  In  a  condition  of 
anarchy,  neither  dignity  nor  reedom  can 
prosper. 

The  function  of  freedom  Is  not  merely  to 
protect  and  exalt  the  Individ  lal,  vital  as 
that  Is  to  the  health  of  society  Put  quite 
simply,  we  foster  freedom  In  older  to  avoid 
error  and  discover  truth;  so  lar.  we  have 
found  no  other  way  to  achieve  t  ils  objective. 
So,  too,  with  dissent.  We  do  not  Indulge  dis- 
sent for  sentimental  reasons;  ^  e  encourage 
it  because  we  have  learned  th«  t  we  cannot 
live  without  It.  A  nation  that  slU  nces  dissent, 
whether  by  force.  Intimidation,  ttte  withhold- 
ing of  Information  or  a  foggy  intellectual 
climate.  Invites  disaster.  A  natloi  i  that  penal- 
izes criticism  is  left  with  passive  acquies- 
cence In  error.  A  nation  that  discourages 
originality  Is  left  with  minds  hat  are  un- 
imaginative and  dull.  And  v  ith  stunted 
minds,  as  with  stunted  men,  m  >  great  thing 
can  be  accomplished. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  hlstc  ry  celebrates 
not  the  victors  who  successfully  silenced 
dissent  but  their  victims  who  foi  ight  to  speak 
the  truth  as  they  saw  it.  It  is  the  bust  of 
Socrates  that  stands  In  the  schoolroom,  not 
the  busts  of  those  who  condetined  him  to 
death  for  "corrupting  the  youth. '  It  Is  Savon- 
arola we  honor,  not  the  Pope  •«rho  had  him 
burned  there  in  the  great  Plazzi  in  Florence. 
It  Is  Tom  Paine  we  honor,  not  the  English 
Judge  who  outlawed  him  for  writing  the 
Rights  of  Man. 

Out  own  history,  too,  Is  one  of  rebellion 
against  authority.  We  remember  Roger  Wil- 
liams, who  championed  toleratl  )n,  not  John 
Cotton,  who  drove  him  from  the  Bay  Colony; 
we  celebrate  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  motto 
was  "Bebellion  to  tyrants  Is  )bedlence  to 
God,"  not  Lord  North;  we  read  Henry  Tho- 
reau  on  civil  disobedience,  rath<r  than  those 
messages  of  President  Polls  thai  earned  him 
the  title  "Polk  the  Mendaclovis  ';  it  Is  John 
Brown's  soul  that  goes  marctlng  on.  not 
that  of  the  Judge  who  condemned  him  to 
death  at  Charles  Town. 

Why  Is  this?  It  Is  not  merely  because  of 
the  nobility  of  character  of  tl  ese  martyrs. 
Some  were  not  particularly  noble.  It  Is  be- 
cause we  can  see  now  that  th«y  gave  their 
lives  to  defend  the  Interests  cf  humanity, 
and  that  they,  not  those  who  pu  [ilshed  them, 
were  the  true  benefactors  of  humanity. 

But  It  is  not  Just  the  past  that  needed 
freedom  for  critics,  nonconformists  and  dis- 
senters. We.  too,  are  assailed  by  problems  that 
seem  Insoluble,  we.  too,  need  neir  ideas.  Hap- 
pily, ours  is  not  a  closed  system — not  yet, 
anyway.  We  have  a  long  hlstosy  of  experi- 
mentation la  politics,  social  relaoions  and  sci- 
ence. We  experiment  in  astrophysics  because 
we  want  to  land  on  the  moon;  we  experiment 
in  biology  because  we  want  to  fliid  the  secret 
of  life;  we  experiment  In  medicine  because  we 
want  to  cure  cancer;  and  In  all  or  these  areas, 
and  a  hundred  others,  we  make  progress.  If 
we  are  to  survive  and  flourish,  we  must  ap- 
proach politics,  law  and  social  ln|Etltutlons  In 
the  same  spirit  that  we  approach  science.  We 
know  that  we  have  not  found  final  truth  In 
physics  or  blolcgy.  Why  do  we  Suppose  that 
W0  bAve  found  final  truth  In  po  Itlcs  or  law? 
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And  Just  as  scientists  welcome  new  truth 
wherever  they  find  It.  even  In  the  most  dis- 
reputable places,  so  statesmen.  Jurists  and 
educators  must  be  prepared  to  welcome  new 
ideas  and  new  truths  from  whatever  sources 
they  come,  however  alien  their  appearance, 
however  revolutionary  their  Implications. 

"There  can  be  no  difference  anywhere."  said 
the  philosopher  William  James,  "that  doesn't 
make  a  difference  elsewhere — no  difference  In 
abstract  truth  that  doesnt  express  Itself  in  a 
difference  In  concrete  fact  .  .  ." 

Let  us  turn  then  to  practical  and  particu- 
lar issues  and  ask,  in  each  case,  what  are  and 
will  be  the  consequences  of  policies  that  re- 
press freedom,  discourage  independence  and 
impair  Justice  in  American  society,  and  what 
are,  and  will  be,  the  consequences  of  apply- 
ing to  politics  and  society  those  standards 
and  habits  of  free  inquiry  that  we  apply  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  scientific  inquiry? 

Consider  the  erosion  of  due  process  of 
law — that  complex  of  rules  and  safeguards 
built  up  over  the  centuries  to  make  sure  that 
every  man  will  have  a  fair  trial.  Remember 
that  it  is  designed  not  only  for  the  protection 
of  desperate  characters  charged  with  mons- 
trous crimes:  it  is  designed  for  every  litigant. 
Nor  is  due  process  merely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  accused.  As  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson 
said,  "It  Is  the  best  Insurance  for  the  Oov- 
ernment  Itself  against  those  blunders  which 
leave  lasting  stains  on  a  system  of 
Justice  .  .  ." 

And  why  Ls  It  necessary  to  guarantee  a  fair 
trial  for  all — for  those  accused  of  treason, 
for  those  who  champion  unpopular  causes  In 
a  disorderly  fashion,  for  those  who  assert 
their  social  and  political  rights  against  com- 
munity prejudices,  as  weU  as  for  corporations, 
labor  unions  and  churches?  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  so  that  Justice  will  be  done.  Justice 
is  the  end,  the  aim,  of  government.  It  is  im- 
plicitly the  end  of  all  governments;  It  Is  quite 
expUcltly  the  end  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, for  It  was  "In  order  to  .  .  .  establish 
Justice"  that  the  Constitution  was  ordained. 

Trials  are  held  not  in  order  to  obtain  con- 
victions; they  are  held  to  find  Justice.  And 
over  the  centuries,  we  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  unless  we  conduct  trials  by 
rule  and  suffuse  them  with  the  spirit  of 
fair  play.  Justice  will  not  be  done.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  scrupulous  observance  of 
technicalities  of  due  process  slows  up  or 
frustrates  speedy  convictions  Is,  of  course, 
correct.  If  all  you  want  la  convictions.  But 
why  not  go  all  the  way  and  restore  the  use 
of  torture?  That  got  confessions  and  con- 
victions! Every  argument  In  favor  of  abat- 
ing due  process  in  order  to  get  convictions 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  use  of  the 
third  degree  and  the  restoration  of  torture. 
It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  nation 
after  nation  abandoned  torture  (the  Ameri- 
cans never  had  It),  not  merely  because  It 
was  barbarous,  but  because,  though  It  wrung 
confessions  from  its  victims.  It  did  not  get 
Justice.  It  Implicated  the  Innocent  with  the 
guilty.  It  outraged  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community.  Due  process  proved  both  more 
humane  and  infinitely  more  efficient. 

Or  consider  the  problem  of  wiretapping. 
That  In  many  cases  wiretapping  "works"  Is 
clear  enough,  but  so  do  other  things  pro- 
hibited by  civilized  society,  such  as  tor- 
ture or  the  invasion  of  the  home.  But  "elec- 
tronic surveillance."  said  Justice  William  J. 
Brennan.  Jr..  "strikes  deeper  than  at  the 
ancient  feeling  that  a  man's  home  Is  his 
castle;  It  strikes  at  freedom  of  communica- 
tion, a  postulate  of  our  kind  of  society  .  .  . 
Freedom  of  speech  is  undermined  where  peo- 
ple fear  to  speak  unconstralnedly  in  what 
they  suppose  to  be  the  privacy  of  home 
or  office." 

Perhaps  the  most  odious  violations  of  Jus- 
tice is  the  maintenance  of  a  double  stand- 
ard: one  Justice  for  blacks  and  another  for 
whites,  one  for  the  rich  and  another  for 
the  poor,  one  for  those  who  bold  "radical" 


ideas,  and  another  for  thoee  who  are  conserv- 
ative and  respectable.  Tet  we  have  daily 
before  our  eyes  Just  such  a  double  standard 
of  Justice.  The  "Chicago  Seven,"  who  crossed 
state  lines  with  "Intent"  to  stir  up  a  riot. 
have  received  heavy  Jail  sentences,  but  no 
convictions  have  been  returned  against  the 
Chicago  police  who  participated  in  that  riot. 
Black  Panthers  are  on  trial  for  their  lives 
tot  alleged  murders,  but  policemen  Involved 
In  wantonly  attacking  a  Black  Panther  bead- 
quarters  and  killing  two  blacks  have  been 
punished  by  demotion. 

Turn  to  the  role  and  function  of  freedom 
In  our  society — freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press — and  the  consequences  of  laying  re- 
strictions upon  these  freedoms.  The  conse- 
quence is,  of  course,  that  society  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  in- 
quiry, criticism,  exposure  and  dissent.  If 
the  press  is  not  permitted  to  perform  its 
traditional  function  of  presenting  the  whole 
news,  the  American  people  will  go  unin- 
formed. If  television  Is  dissuaded  from  show- 
ing controversial  films,  the  people  will  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  know  what  is  go- 
ing on.  If  teachers  and  scholars  are  discour- 
aged from  Inquiring  into  the  truth  of  history 
or  politics  or  anthropology,  future  genera- 
tions may  never  acquire  those  habits  of 
intellectual  Independence  essential  to  the 
working  of  democracy.  An  enlightened  citi- 
zenry Is  necessary  for  self-government.  If 
facts  are  withheld,  or  distorted,  how  can  the 
people  be  enlightened,  how  can  self-govern- 
ment work? 

The  real  question  in  all  this  Is  what  kind 
of  society  do  we  want?  Do  we  want  a  police 
society  where  none  are  free  of  surveillance  by 
their  government?  Or  do  we  want  a  society 
where  ordinary  people  can  go  about  their 
business  without  the  eye  of  Big  Brother  upon 
them? 

The  Founding  Fathers  feared  secrecy  in 
government  not  merely  because  it  was  a  vote 
of  no-confidence  In  the  Intelligence  and  vir- 
tue of  the  people  but  on  the  practical  ground 
that^l  governments  conceal  their  mistakes 
behind  the  shield  of  secrecy:  that  If  they 
are  permitted  to  get  away  with  this  in  little 
things,  they  will  do  it  In  big  things — like  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  or  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia. 

And  if  you  Interfere  with  academic  free- 
dom In  order  to  silence  criticism,  or  critics, 
you  do  not  rid  the  university  of  subversion. 
It  is  not  ideas  that  are  subversive.  It  is  the 
lack  of  Ideas.  What  you  do  Is  to  silence  or 
get  rid  of  those  men  who  have  ideas,  leaving 
the  Institution  to  those  who  have  no  Ideas, 
or  have  not  the  courage  to  express  those 
that  they  have.  Are  such  men  as  these  what 
we  want  to  direct  the  education  of  the  young 
and  advance  this  cause  of  learning? 

The  conclusive  argument  against  secrecy 
In  scientific  research  is  that  It  will  In  the 
end  give  us  bad  science,  mrst-rate  scientists 
will  not  so  gravely  violate  their  integrity  as 
to  confine  their  findings  to  one  government 
or  one  society,  for  the  first  loyalty  of  science 
is  to  scientific  truth.  "The  Sciences,"  said 
Edward  Jenner  of  smallpox  fame,  "are  never 
at  war."  We  have  only  to  consider  the  Im- 
plications of  secrecy  In  the  realm  of  medi- 
cine: What  would  we  think  of  doctors  favor- 
ing secrecy  In  cancer  research  on  the  grounds 
of  "national  interest"? 

The  argument  against  proscribing  books, 
which  might  normally  be  In  our  overseas 
libraries,  because  they  are  critical  of  Admin- 
istration policies  Is  not  that  it  will  hurt  au- 
thors or  publishers.  No.  It  Is  quite  simply 
that  If  the  kind  of  people  who  believe  In 
proscription  are  allowed  to  control  our  li- 
braries, these  will  cease  to  be  centers  of 
learning  and  become  the  Instruments  of 
party.  The  argument  against  withholding 
visas  from  foreign  scholars  whose  Ideas  may 
be  considered  subversive  Is  not  that  this 
will  Inconvenience  them.  It  Is  that  we  deny 
ourselves  the  benefit  of  what  they  have  to 
say.  Suppose  President  Andrew  Jackson  bad 
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denied  entry  to  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  on  the 
groimd  that  he  was  an  aristocrat  and  might 
therefore  be  a  subversive  infiuence  on  our 
democracy?  We  would  have  lost  the  greatest 
book  ever  written  about  America. 

There  Is  one  final  consideration.  Oovern- 
ment,  as  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandels  observed 
half  a  century  ago,  "is  the  potent,  the 
omnipresent  teacher.  For  good  or  for  ill.  It 
teaches  the  whole  people  by  Its  example."  If 
government  tries  to  solve  its  problems  by 
resort  to  large-scale  violence.  Its  citizens 
will  assume  that  violence  Is  the  normal  way 
to  solve  problems.  If  government  Itself  vio- 
lates the  law.  It  brings  the  law  Into  con- 
tempt, and  breeds  anarchy.  If  government 
masks  Its  operations,  foreign  and  domestic, 
in  a  cloak  of  secrecy.  It  encovtrages  the  crea- 
tion of  a  closed,  not  an  open,  society.  If  gov- 
ernment shows  itself  Impatient  with  due 
process.  It  must  expect  that  its  people  will 
come  to  scorn  the  slow  procedures  of  orderly 
debate  and  negotiation  and  turn  to  the  easy 
solutions  of  force.  If  government  embraces 
the  principle  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means,  it  radiates  approval  of  a  doctrine  so 
odious  that  it  will  In  the  end  destroy  the 
whole  of  society.  If  government  shows,  by  Its 
habitual  conduct,  that  It  rejects  the  claims 
of  freedom  and  of  Justice,  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice wUl  cease  to  be  the  ends  of  our  society. 

Eighty  years  ago.  Lord  Bryce  wrote  of  the 
American  people  that  "the  masses  of  the 
people  are  wiser,  fairer  and  more  temperate 
in  any  matter  to  which  they  can  be  induced 
to  bend  their  minds,  than  most  European 
philosophers  have  believed  possible  for  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  be." 

Is  this  still  true?  If  the  American  people 
can  Indeed  be  persuaded  to  "bend  their 
minds"  to  the  great  questions  of  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom,  It  may  still  prove  true. 
If  they  cannot,  we  may  be  witnessing,  even 
now,  a  dissolution  of  the  fabric  of  freedom 
that  may  portend  the  dissolution  of  the 
Republic. 

PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
creation  of  Israel  over  two  decades  ago 
numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
bring  lasting  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 
Now  the  Nixon  administration  has  de- 
veloped a  plan  that  will,  it  is  hoped,  es- 
tablish a  basis  for  settlement. 

The  latest  peace  plan,  announced  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  last  week,  pro- 
vides a  reasonable,  evenhanded  formula 
for  bringing  both  sides  together.  It  was 
not  offered  with  the  expectation  that  it 
will  realize  peace  overnight;  but  It  does 
demonstrate  the  determination  of  the 
Nixon  administration  to  see  an  end  to 
the  conflict  between  the  Arabs  and  Isra- 
elis. 

Mr.  President,  a  timely  and  cogent 
discussion  of  the  latest  Middle  East  peace 
plan  and  the  general  situation  in  that 
area  was  published  as  the  lead  editorial 
of  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  June 
28.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Middle    East   Peace:    A   Long.   Long   TKail 

The  U.S.  Is  pushing  another  plan  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  plan  offers  no  sur- 
prising innovations  to  the  now  venerable 
machinery  of  Middle  ESastern  peace-keeping. 
A  carefully  blended  mix  of  time-tested  ap- 
proaches (including  cease-fire,  guidelines  of 
the  1967  U.N.  resolution,  use  of  UJ*.  media- 
tor Jarring,  variations  on  the  Rhodes  for- 
mula for  Indirect  negotiations)  characterizes 
the  proposal. 


The  plan  Is  constructed  with  well-seasoned 
materials,  and  this  Is  a  source  of  strength. 
The  lUxislon  that  some  bright,  new  package- 
plan  win  bedazzle  the  parties  into  Inunedlate 
acceptance,  wondering  only  why  no  one  had 
thought  of  the  solution  before,  Is  best  aban- 
doned at  the  outset.  Only  patience  and  a 
Mettemlch's  skill  in  multi-national  bargain- 
ing vtrill  bring  peace  to  that  land  called  holy 
by  Jews,  Christians  and  Moslems. 

The  new  American  initiative  is  Just  that — 
a  beginning.  Ahead,  even  if  all  goes  well,  lies 
a  tortuous  trail  to  the  peace  not  yet  reached 
22  years  after  the  creation  of  Israel.  Tiresome, 
point-scoring  polemicists,  ever  ready  to  de- 
mand, "Why  can't  the  Arabs  (or  IsraelU)  ac- 
cept. .  .?."  have  minimized  the  major  ob- 
stacles along  the  way.  Peace  will  never  be 
reEM:hed  with  the  unreliable  charts  such  par- 
tisan pilots  offer  us. 

Few  international  questions  have  spawned 
more  debate  about  rights,  but  on  this  matter 
one  can  hardly  Improve  on  the  statement  by 
Israel's  first  president,  Chalm  Weizmaxm, 
that  the  issue  confronting  Israel  and  the 
Palestinians  is  a  clash  between  two  rights, 
not  between  right  and  wrong.  But  It  Is  per- 
tinent to  question  the  morality  of  constant 
appeals  to  abstract  rights  when  they  frus- 
trate the  pragmatic  search  for  peace. 

More  dangerous  as  obstacles  to  peace  are 
certain  national  attitudes.  The  Israelis,  for 
exsLmple,  are  victims  of  their  own  successes. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  once  observed  that 
the  next  greatest  misfortune  to  losing  a  bat- 
tle was  to  gain  too  great  a  victory.  The  six- 
day  war  In  June,  1967,  brought  Israel  more 
secure  borders,  but  consider  the  cost:  A  vastly 
enlarged  Arab  minority  seriously  diluting 
the  notion  of  Israel  as  a  Jewish  state.  Increas- 
ingly effective  Arab  guerrilla  organizations 
and  a  threatening  Soviet  military  presence 
in  Egypt. 

Tactically  brilliant,  the  Israeli  military 
policy  labors  under  the  questionable  strategic 
asumptlon  that  the  Arab  states  can  be  forced 
to  the  peace  table.  This  defies  simple  polit- 
ical reality.  An  Arab  leader  is  not  tempted 
to  accept  a  dictated  peace  almost  certain  to 
result  in  bis  overthrow  at  home.  Further, 
deep-penetration  raids  in  Egypt  did  not  make 
Nasser  more  "tractable."  They  accelerated 
the  Soviet  move  from  military  support  to 
mlltary  presence. 

Political  and  military  successes  against 
tbelr  disorganized  and  divided  Arab  oppo- 
nents have  caused  many  Israelis  to  scorn  the 
Arabs.  The  idea — corrosive  to  any  genuine 
dialogue  of  equals — that  the  only  thing  the 
Arabs  understand  Is  force  may  now  be  deeply 
embedded  in  the  subconscious  of  the  long- 
frustrated  Israelis. 

Another  Israeli  attitude  is  eminently  un- 
derstandable. Its  short  history  as  a  state  has 
convinced  Israel  that:  (1)  Any  war  lost  is 
Its  last,  and  (2)  Israelis  can  count  only  on 
themselves  for  the  defense  of  Israel.  This  ex- 
plains what  often  Impresses  outsiders  as  the 
almost  manic  Israeli  concern  to  have  dis- 
proportionate amounts  of  the  most  sophis- 
ticated military  hardware  on  hand — ^not 
promised  or  subject  to  contingencies — but 
on  hand. 

At  his  press  conference  on  Thursday,  Secre- 
tary Rogers,  understandably  anxious  not  to 
see  his  peace  proposals  rejected  out  of  band 
by  the  Arabs,  made  no  mention  of  the  125 
Phantom  and  Skyhawk  Jets  which  the  Israelis 
are  seeking.  This  newBpap>er  has  taken  the 
position  that  the  Israelis  are  entitled  to  pro- 
cure the  means  to  ensure  their  national  sur- 
vival. This  remains  our  (xisltlon,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  is  and  ought  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Nixon. 
There  are  times,  however,  when  It  is  more 
Judicious  to  speak  of  the  modalities  of  peace 
rather  than  schedules  of  arms  deliveries. 
This,  we  believe,  is  one  of  those  times. 

The  Israelis,  whose  national  survival  Is  at 
stake  In  a  sense  which  that  of  the  Arabs  Is 
not.  understandably  are  skittish  about  taking 


the  first  step  toward  peace.  Can  such  an  over- 
ture be  expected  of  the  Arabs? 

The  legend  of  Tantalus  epitomizes  the 
Arabs'  relations  with  the  outside  world  tn 
modem  times.  Many  other  peoples  have  suf- 
fered more  than  the  Arabs  in  the  20tb 
Century.  But  few  have  been  more  tantalized. 
To  the  promisee  of  Independence  long  de- 
ferred, the  dream  of  unity  still  not  reaUzed. 
came  the  creation  of  Israel,  not  so  much  as 
a  crushing  blow  but  as  a  cruel  mockery. 

Arab  relations  with  the  Great  Powers  are 
ambivalent.  The  Arabs  both  rely  upon  and 
dlstriist  outside  efforts  to  solve  tbelr  prob- 
lems. They  are  In  the  midst  of  a  soclo-eco- 
notnlc  revolution.  The  question  of  who  shall 
letul  the  Arabs  adds  a  further  element  of  In- 
stability (the  1967  war  was  sparked,  ironical- 
ly, by  intra- Arab  political  disputes).  Also, 
the  Fertile  Crescent  Is  a  region  of  many  re- 
ligions and  ethnic  groups.  Not  all  are  Arabs. 
Not  all  are  Moslems.  Creating  a  ooheslve  so- 
ciety out  of  diverse  races  and  religions  al- 
ways is  difficult. 

Israel  Is  the  one  subject  the  sorely  pressed 
Arabs  can  agree  on.  "Tbe^  temptation  to  use 
this  scapegoat  as  a  means  of  quelling  criti- 
cism or  enforcing  conformity  Is  well-nigh 
Irresistible.  Many  Arabs  recognize  the  utility 
of  a  negotiated  settlement  with  Israel  and 
the  Immorality  of  keeping  refugees  linger- 
ing In  tents  for  another  generation,  but  any 
leader  getting  "out  of  line"  on  this  Issue 
courts  political  ruin.  An  Arab  demarche  will 
have  to  be  very  carefully  staged. 

And  what  of  the  Great  Powers?  Only  gen- 
eral agreement  among  them  can  provide  the 
needed  oomblnation  of  pressure  and  encour- 
agement to  get  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  on  the 
road  to  peace.  One  thing  Is  clear :  This  means 
the  U.S.  must  avoid  giving  the  impression 
that  the  plan  is  Intended  to  reduce  Soviet  in- 
fiuence in  the  Middle  East.  Ironically,  even 
if  the  Soviet  Union  preferred  a  certain  dis- 
engagement (which  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe)  many  Arab  leaders  would  react  in 
alarm,  seeing  the  development  as  a  plot  to 
Isolate  them. 

The  great  challenge,  the  tremendous  op- 
portunity, is  that  a  peace  in  which  every- 
one gains  more  than  be  loses  is  fesislble.  Is- 
rael could  weU  be  stronger  by  relinqvUshing 
the  Arab-populated  West  Bank  area.  Israeli 
security  control  of  the  Golan  Heights  and 
Sharm  el-Sheik  Is  only  reasonable  (and  ne- 
gotiable), but  other  territory  could  be  re- 
tiuTied,  perhaps  with  agreement  on  neutral- 
ized zones,  although  this  presumably  is  not 
now  part  of  the  U.S.  plan.  The  savings  In  re- 
duced military  budgets  could  provide  the 
peoples  of  this  region  a  needed  boost.  The 
great  energies  and  talents  of  the  Paleetinlana 
could  better  be  used  In  state-bulldlng  than 
in  a  long,  bloody  guerrilla  war — ending,  al- 
most certainly,  in  a  territorial  settlement 
comparable  to  that  now  being  proposed. 

There  Is  a  common  interest  In  peace,  but 
the  pressures  on  each  state  involved  to  avoid 
taking  the  first  step  are  staggering.  Two  dec- 
ades of  Middle  East  history  cry  out  that  pros- 
pects are  bleak.  But  the  attempt  must  be 
made.  The  administration  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  sustained  effort  which  has 
resulted  In  the  presentation  of  this  plan. 

Now,  as  Secretary  Rogers  urged  on  Thurs- 
day, the  tlnae  has  oome  for  private  discus- 
sions rather  than  public  argument. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MANSFIELD. 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  Prwldent,  I  wish  to 
p>ay  tribute  today  to  the  very  able 
majority  leader  who  has  held  his  most 
important  ofiDce  in  this  Chamber  longer 
than  any  other  individual. 

Seventeen  months  after  I  took  my  seat 
in  this  room,  Senator  Mncx  Maxstield 
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was  elected  by  his  Democratic  Icolleagues 
as  their  leader.  According  to  data  pro- 
cured by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Senator  Byrd),  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Concrkssional  Rscord  on 
June  23.  1970.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  on  June  18,  1970.  sur- 
passed the  previous  longevity  fecord.  set 
by  Senator  Alben  Barkley  of  Jcentucky. 
On  that  date,  Senator  liMnsfroM  had 
served  as  majority  leader  for  a  period  of 
9  years  and  166  days.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  have  watchqd  Senator 
MANsrau)  work  dihgently  and  feffectively 
as  leader  of  my  Democratic  (jolleagues, 
and  I  want  to  praise  him  most  highly  for 
his  outstanding  record  of  acnievement. 

Senator  Mansfixld  has  served  In  a 
quiet,  efficient,  and  most  just  manner,  the 
Members  of  this  Chamber  who  Sit  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  He  will  gq  down  in 
history  as  an  outstanding  leafier  of  the 
n.S.  Senate,  of  the  Nation  a^id  of  the 
world. 

Mr.    President,   as   the   dis 
Senator  from  Montana  conti 
position  as  majority  leader,  I 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  past  able  leadersh|p,  and  to 
wish  him  well  in  the  future. 


inguished 
les  in  his 
ould  like 


RESOLUTION  OF  SONS  C  P  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Resident, 
the  National  Society  of  the  S^ns  of  the 
American  Revolution,  a  patriotic  organi- 
zation, held  its  80th  annual  congress  in 
Houston.  Tex.,  from  June  7  t<i  June  10. 
During  the  congress.  10  resolutions  per- 
taining to  national  and  international 
affairs  were  adopted. 

I  ask  urumimous  consent  thi  it  the  text 
of  the  resolutions  be  print^  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  prin^  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 


RzsoLcnoNS   or  th«  National 
THX  Sons  of  thx  Amzkican 

The  National  Society  of  the 
American  Revolution,  at  Its 
Congrees,  assembled  trom  June 
the  Rloe  Hotel.  Houston.  Texas, 
unanimous  vote,  the  foUowlng 

■ZSOLXmON  NO.   1 


80  :b 


Socterr  or 

Hx  rOLUnON 

Sons 


ai  the 
Annual 
to  10  at 
itdopted  by 
I  Moiutlons : 


American 


Whereas:  The  message  of  the 
Revolution  of  1778  was  that  the  ^tate  exists 
for  the  People,  not  the  People  foij  the  State. 
and  that  the  rights  of  the  Individual  must 
be  protected  from  governmental  j  oppression 
and  from  every  form  of  tyranny;  and 

Whereas:  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  every 
American  to  understand  and  maintain  this 
American  way  of  life  and  to  pais  It  on  so 
that  It  may  be  enjoyed  by  succeeding  gener- 
ations; and 

Whereas:  The  best  government  is  that 
which  recognizes  and  protects  Ipe  dignity 
and  freedom  at  the  Individual  t«:  Worship 
Ood  In  one's  own  way;  free  spsech  and  a 
free  press;  own  proi>erty  and  enjoy  Its  use; 
engage  In  business  for  a  profit;  work  In  en- 
deavors and  locations  of  his  choice;  bar- 
gain with  his  employer  or  employees;  keep 
and  bear  arms  to  protect  his  perso^  and  prop- 
erty: enjoy  those  other  benefits  guaranteed 
by  our  Bill  of  Rights;  all  without  arbitrary 
governmental  regulation  emd  coi^trol 

Resolved :  That  the  National  So'  :lety  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolutlon|  unequivo- 
cally supports : 

1.  The  Tohintary  reading  of  th^  Holy  Bible 


and  the  voluntary  offering  of  prayers  In  our 
public  schools. 

a.  The  control  of  our  public  schools  by  the 
Sovereign  States. 

3.  The  reduction  of  government  spending 
and  the  balancing  of  our  national  budget  to 
curb  Inflation. 

4.  The  minimization  of  competition  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  with  private  industry. 

5.  The  stabilization  of  our  currency. 

6.  The  abolition  of  all  programs  which  re- 
ward indolence  and  destroy  Initiative. 

7.  The  strengthening  of  law  enforcement 
and  order  on  our  streets,  campuses,  and  In 
our  communities. 

8.  The  right  of  the  individual  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  without  the  necessity  of  registra- 
tion, either  direct  or  indirect. 

9.  The  right  of  the  State  to  exercise  all 
those  sovereign  powers  not  specifically 
granted  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

10.  The  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
from  the  United  Nations  and  Its  removal  from 
our  coxuitry. 

il.  Discontinuance  of  all  trade  with  Com- 
munistic nations  and  thelr'satellltes. 

12.  Adherence  to  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

13.  Appropriate  concern  by  the  judiciary 
for  the  general  welfare  of  all  our  citizens  as 
well  as  for  that  of  the  wrongdoer. 

BESOLUnON   NO.   2 

Whereas:  The  Pledge  to  the  SAR  was  orlg- 
InaUy  drafted  to  read : 

"We  descendants  of  the  heroes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  who,  by  their  sacrifices,  es- 
tablished the  United  States  of  America,  re- 
affirm our  faith  In  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  American  Democracy,  and  solemnly 
pledge  ourselves  to  defend  them  against 
every  foe";  and 

Whereas:  The  words:  "our  Constitutional 
Republic"  should  have  been  used  Instead  of 
the  words:  "American  Democracy"; 

Resolved :  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  reword  the 
Pledge  to  the  SAR  to  read:  "We  descendant* 
of  the  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution 
who.  by  their  sacrifices,  established  the 
United  States  of  America,  reaffirm  our  faith 
in  the  principles  of  freedom  and  our  Con- 
stitutional Republic  and  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  to  defend  them  against  every  foe". 

axsOLunoN  no.  3 

Whereas:  North  Vietnam  has  continu- 
ously refused  to  publish  the  names  of  War 
Prisoners  held  by  their  Government  and 
denied  the  prisoners  of  war  their  right  to 
communicate  with  their  families;  and 

Whereas:  North  Vietnam  has  refused  the 
International  Red  Cross  permission  to  In- 
spect their  prison  camps;  and 

Whereas:  The  North  Vietnamese  have 
stated  that  all  captured  Americans  are  re- 
garded as  war  criminals  and  they  will  be 
tried  by  their  "Peoples'  Court"; 

Resolved :  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  strongly 
protest  North  Vietnam's  total  disregard  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  and  urge  that  aU 
available  steps  be  taken  to  secure  fair  treat- 
ment and  the  release  of  our  Prisoners  of  War. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    4 

Whereas:  The  59th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  Its  first  Session,  conven- 
ing on  December  4.  1905,  and  subsequent 
amendments  thereto.  Incorporated  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution;  and 

Whereas:  Section  Two  of  said  Charter 
states  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  said 
corporation  and  declared  It  to  be  patriotic, 
historical,  and  educational,  and  among  other 
things  to  carry  out  the  position  expressed  In 
the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  ova 
cotmtry  and  the  Injunctions  of  Washmgton 
in  his  farewell  address  to  the  American  peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas :  The  National  Society  of  the  Sons 
of   the   American   Revolution   meet   period- 


ically and  address  themselves  to  these  pur- 
poses and  objectives  in  the  form  of  action 
programs  and  resolutions;  and 

Whereas:  The  purposes  and  objectives  of 
this  Society  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  resolu- 
tions of  Its  position  of  such  purposes  and 
objectives  If  not  forcefully  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  appropriate  governments 
and  to  the  people  of  our  Republic; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  at  the  80th  An- 
nual Congress  meeting  at  Houston,  Texas, 
June  10,  1970,  that  the  officers  and  trustees 
of  this  Society,  during  the  next  year,  de- 
velop through  Its  processes  of  bylaw  amend- 
ments and  administrative  procedures  a  defi- 
nite system  whereby  resolutions  and  posi- 
tions taken  by  this  National  Society  may  be 
more  forcefully  Implemented  through  educa- 
tional means  to  the  governments  and  the 
people. 

aZSOLUTION    NO.    S 

Whereas :  The  National  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  desirous  of  pre- 
serving the  spiritual  and  moral  principles 
upon  which  these  United  States  of  America 
were  founded,  has,  through  the  years,  passed 
Resolutions  which  become  the  Policy  of  the 
National  Society,  but  are  often  Ignored; 

Resolved:  That  the  National  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  call  upon  all 
chapters  and  all  members  to  support  all 
facets  of  otir  Society; 

Resolved:  That  the  National  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  commend  those 
chapters  and  members  actively  supporting 
the  National  and  State  Societies,  and  re- 
mind those  not  so  doing  that  they  are  fall- 
ing m  their  duty  to  the  Society  as  a  whole. 

RKSOLtmON    NO.    8 

Whereas;  The  privilege  of  voting  Is  a  sol- 
emn responsibility  involving  maturity  and 
sound  judgment  concerning  which  the  at- 
tainment of  21  years  of  age  Is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  minimiim  age  limit;  and 

Whereas:  To  lower  the  voting  age  would 
permit  many  minors  who  lack  the  necessary 
experience  to  manage  their  own  affairs  to 
vote  and  participate  In  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  our  nation; 

Resolved:  By  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  that  we 
oppose  any  reduction  In  the  age  level  as  a 
voting  requirement. 

RXSOLtmoN   NO.   7 

Whereas:  The  responsibility  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  nation  should  be  borne  by  all 
eligible  cltlsens.  In  order  to  Insure  the  preser- 
vation of  the  liberty  of  this  country  and  that 
this  responsibility  should  be  borne  by  all  and 
not  become  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  a 
professional  military; 

Resolved,  By  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  that  we 
call  upon  the  responsible  Federal  officials  to 
continue  the  present  system  of  the  American 
tradition  of  the  "cltlsen-soldler"  so  that  the 
obligation  of  military  service  shall  be  equita- 
bly distributed  throughout  the  able-bodied 
population  of  this  nation,  without  regard  to 
rank,  wealth  or  other  distinction  than  pa- 
triotism and  love  of  country,  as  against  any 
proposed  strictly  voluntary  army. 

Be  It  further  resolved :  We  reaffirm  our  sup- 
port of  the  ROTC. 

RXSOLtmON    NO.    8 

Whereas:  We  see  and  read  where  some 
young  and  old  engage  In  parades,  marches 
and  demonstrations.  In  which  the  flag  of 
North  Vietnam  Is  displayed:  and 

Whereas:  Such  an  act  Is  In  fact  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  communist  enemies,  and 
contains  all  the  elements  of  treason  save  and 
except  that  there  has  been  no  formal  decla- 
ration of  war  against  North  Vietnam;  and 
no  such  act  would  be  committed  save  by  an 
enemy  of  this  country; 

Resolved:  By  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  meeting  at 
Houston,  Texas,  that  we  denounce  the  dls- 
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play  of  the  flag  of  North  Vietnam  In  such 
circumstances  as  traitorous  and  unforgiv- 
able, and  call  upon  the  proper  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  stop  such  display  and  If 
present  laws  are  not  adequate  we  call  upon 
Oongresa  to  enact  suitable  laws  concerning 
such  display. 

UCSOLUTION   NO.   9 

Whereas:  The  United  States  has  not  only 
joined  Britain  In  backing  the  United  Na- 
tions sanctions  toward  friendly  Rhodesia, 
but  has  closed  the  United  States  consulate 
and  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Rho- 
desia; and 

Whereas:  These  sanctions.  Imposed  with- 
out public  approval,  unfairly  penalize  a 
friendly  nation,  are  inimical  to  American  de- 
fense and  economic  Interests,  and  give  an 
extraordinary  price  monopoly  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia on  some  vital  commodities,  such  as 
chrome,  thereby  rewarding  the  Soviets  who 
are  the  chief  source  of  supplies  to  the  forces 
killing  American  men  In  South  Vietnam; 

Resolved :  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  support  the 
economic  and  strateg^lc  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  that  end 
urge  the  Immediate  establishment  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  and  resumption  of  trade 
with  the  Republic  of  Rhodesia. 

EXSOLimON    NO.    10 

Resolved:  That  we  support  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  In  his  policy  of  going 
Into  Cambodia  to  win  and  ending  all  enemy 
sanctuaries  and  that  the  President  be  so 
advised. 


A  WILD  RIVER  SAVED  FROM  URBAN 
ENCROACHMENT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  year,  there  has  been  an  un- 
precedented expression  of  public  concern 
about  the  environmental  crisis.  Pollu- 
tion, ecosystem,  and  eutrophication — 
words  known  only  to  the  most  dedicated 
conservationists,  are  now  a  part  of  a  far 
more  general  vocabulary.  My  own  con- 
stituents, blessed  with  a  State  not  yet 
ravaged  by  the  environmental  degreda- 
tion  seen  elsewhere,  recognize  the  chal- 
lenge. 

They  see,  as  I  do,  the  need  for  change 
and  the  need  for  involvement  by  ever-in- 
creasing numbers  of  Americans.  This,  I 
believe,  is  the  healthiest  aspect  of  our 
current  national  debate.  People  are  no 
longer  asking  merely  "what  can  be 
done?"  they  ask  "what  can  we  do?" 
And  this  willingness  to  question — and  to 
act — may  be  the  only  lasting  solution  to 
the  environmental  crisis  and  to  the  chal- 
lenges facing  our  Nation. 

At  the  same  Ume  that  so  many  ask 
"what  can  I  do?"  however,  they  also 
share  a  sense  of  awe  at  the  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  this  crisis.  Many  are 
willing  to  act  but  simply  do  not  have 
adequate  information  to  determine  an 
effective  course.  I  have  felt  this  same 
frustration,  along  with  other  Senators, 
on  many  issues. 

As  a  Senator,  therefore,  it  is  my  re- 
sponsibility and  my  Joy  to  be  able  to 
provide  helpful  information  as  it  be- 
comes available  to  me.  For  this  reason,  I 
commend  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
an  article  published  recently  in  the  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  Gazette  concerning  the 
highly  effective  efforts  of  a  concerned 
group  of  citizens  in  New  Hampshire  to 
save  a  wild  river  from  urban  encroach- 
ment. 


They  had  few  resources,  but  much  de- 
termination. This  river,  the  Nissltlssit, 
was  in  serious  danger  from  an  ever-in- 
creasing influx  of  new  population.  Rec- 
ognizing the  challenge,  these  citizens 
formed  an  organization  to  save  the  river. 
They  have  succeeded  admirably. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  organizers  aoid 
patrons  of  the  Nissitlssit  River  Land 
Trust  of  Hollls.  NJI.,  for  their  dedica- 
tion in  showing  the  way.  There  are  many 
areas  of  New  Hampshire  where  this  ac- 
tivity could  be  imitated.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be.  I,  for  one,  will  lend  my  support 
to  such  activity  in  any  way  that  I  can. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Gazette 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  hope  that  by 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  more  such 
activity  will  be  encouraged. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recx)rd, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Worcester  (Mass.)   Gazette,  Feb. 

18.  1970] 

Tke  NissrrissiT — A  Wild  Rivek — How  It  Was 

Savq) 

(By  Russell  Donnelly) 

PEPPHieLL. — The  Nissltlssit  is  a  rare  thing — 
a  wild  river  saved  In  the  midst  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  history  of  this  river's  preservation 
can  be  a  blueprint  for  efforts  elsewhere.  It 
is  a  classic  case. 

First  let's  look  at  what   was  saved. 

Heading  in  a  small  New  Hampshire  pond 
just  over  the  state  line,  the  Nissltlssit  twists 
9.2  mUes  through  Hollls  and  Brookllne.  N.H.. 
and  Pepperell.  Mass.  Near  East  Pepperell  cen- 
ter. It  meets  sudden  death  by  Joining  the 
filthy  Nashua. 

But  for  most  of  Its  Ufe,  the  Nissltlssit  Is 
a  charm — a  tJillirman  agalna.t  civilization's 
excesses. 

One  can  canoe  much  of  its  length  with- 
out passing  a  house  or  a  bridge.  The  up- 
per reaches  meancier  through  lovely  meadows 
and  marsh  where  wood  ducks,  blacks  and 
teal  build  nests.  From  time  to  time,  the 
river  broadens  to  40  feet  or  so,  slides  past 
bars  of  glistening  gravel  and  tosses  down 
small  rapids. 

EKBKLUSHMXNTS 

Beaver,  muskrat,  mink  and  otter  all  ply 
their  trade  along  the  banks.  Deer  bed  back 
among  the  high  pines.  In  spring,  wood  ane- 
mone and  bloodroot  dress  the  wet  boUows 
and  laurel  drapes  the  shore. 

Brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout  thrive  in 
the  cool  dark  waters. 

A  'irtld  river  Is  something  very  special. 
And  the  Nissltlssit  is  such  a  river,  even 
though  it  counts  more  than  three  million 
neighbors  within  an  hour's  drive. 

What  has  saved  this  valuable  thread  of 
nature? 

People  have  saved  it.  People  who  looked 
ahead,  saw  the  dangers  and  plotted  against 
them.  People  who  believed  that  progress  and 
preservation  could  live  together. 

The  stcx7  goes  back  more  than  a  decade. 

PRioaxTT  list 

In  1967.  the  Massachvisetts  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  published  a  report  put- 
ting the  msBlUsslt  high  on  its  priority  list 
for  acquisition. 

Then  in  1962.  Mrs.  Annette  Cotrell.  chair- 
man of  the  New  Hampshire  branch  of  the 
New  England  Wildflower  Preservation  Society, 
became  interested  In  the  river. 

In  1983,  the  New  Hampshire  Natural  Pre- 
serves Forum  added  the  Nissltlssit  to  its 
priority  list.  The  next  year,  the  fonmi  spon- 
sored a  field  trip  to  the  river.  Out  of  that 


trip  came  the  decision  to  form  a  Nissltlssit 
River  Valley  association  of  some  sort. 

Meanwhile,  In  1964,  Pepperell  had  set  up 
a  town  conservation  commission.  Tresoott 
Abele  became  chairman  and  listed  the  river 
as  project  number  one. 

INTEaSTATS  nojxcT 

That  same  year,  the  Beaver  Brook  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  Hollls,  N.H..  to  buy 
up  land  for  a  nature  study  area.  The  asso- 
ciation subsequently  acquired  four  miles  of 
abandoned  railroad  right  of  way  paralleling 
the  river. 

The  Hollls  Conservation  Commission  was 
formed  In  1965,  adding  to  that  town's  official 
interest  In  the  Nissltlssit.  Jeffrey  P.  Smith 
of  the  Hollls  selectmen  had  been  a  strong 
backer  of  acquisition  plans  from  the 
beginning. 

In  December.  1968,  the  Nissltlssit  Land 
Trust  was  incorporated.  Its  aim  was.  and  is. 
to  keep  the  river  in  a  natural  wUd  state.  The 
technique  would  be  to  acquire  land,  or  land 
rights  through  easements,  at  least  200  feet 
back  from  the  river  along  both  sides  for  a 
key  4.7  mile  section.  It  Is  now  well  along  in 
its  work. 

The  trust  has  no  Intention  of  holding 
lands  permanently,  but  rather  plans  to  turn 
over  parcels  to  the  local  conservation  com- 
mission or  other  official  agencies. 

coounirATiNO  oouncil 

The  trust  also  serves  as  a  council  for  co- 
ordinating all  planning  for  the  basin.  In- 
cluding water  pollution  control,  fish  and 
wildlife  management  and  other  recreational 
uses. 

Many  agencies  and  organizations  have 
been  enlisted  In  the  efforts — Including  the 
Nashua  River  Clean-Up  Committee,  the  fish 
and  game  departments  of  both  states,  the 
N.H.  Office  of  Planning  and  Research  (which 
drew  up  and  published  a  professional  report 
on  the  river)  and  the  states'  natural  resource 
boards. 

To  enlist  citizen  Interest,  the  trust  spon- 
sored and  publicized  a  canoe  trip  in  May, 
1969,  and  a  nature  hike  in  October.  The  two 
events  drew  persons  from  wide  areas  of  both. 
states.  They  became  aware  of  the  river  and 
concerned  for  Its  future. 

rUND  RAISINO 

Last  December  the  trust  started  a  drive 
to  raise  $9,000  to  buy  a  key  66  acres.  Three 
months  later  they  have  the  money.  It  came 
in  contributions  ranging  from  %\  to  $2,000. 
It  came  from  individuals  and  It  came  from 
clubs  and  organizations. 

Most  of  the  land  along  the  New  Hamp- 
shire section  of  the  river  has  now  been 
brought  under  trust  control  either  tiirough 
purchase  or  easement — a  teclinlque  which 
allows  the  owner  to  keep  his  land  but  sell 
development  rights. 

Negotiations  are  proceeding  for  several 
blocks  on  the  Massachusetts  side.  Here  the 
state  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Oame  may 
get  Invcdved.  There  Is  still  much  to  be  done, 
but  the  river's  future  seems  safe. 

THX   IXSSONS 

What  are  the  lessons  of  the  Nissltlssit? 

That  precious  resources  can  be  preserved 
by  private  Initiative. 

That  diverse  groups  can  work  together  for 
a  common  goal. 

That  hundreds  of  Individuals  will  con- 
tribute time  and  money  to  save  a  wild  river. 

They  are  lessons  weU  learned. 


HOUSTON  POST  CALLS  FOR  100,000- 
ACRE  BIO  THICKET  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  June  12, 1970,  in  Beaumont,  Tex., 
hearings  were  held  on  S.  4,  my  bill  to 
establish  a  100,000-acre  Big  Thicket  Na«> 
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tlonal  Park  in  southeast  Teias.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  Jrom  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  chairman  of  ^e  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recrqation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and:  Insular  Af- 
fairs, conducted  these  veryj  informative 
and  successful  hearings.       I 

On  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  hesu:- 
ings,  the  Houston  Post  strongly  supported 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  jlOO.OOO-acre 
Big  Thicket  National  Park.  I  was  de- 
lighted by  this  supportive  pi  jsition  taken 
by  the  Houston  Post. 

The  HoTiston  Post  is  to  be  commended 
for  making  an  objective  ei'aluation  of 
the  positions  taken  on  the  i  >roposal  and 
for  reaching  this  very  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  at  least  100,000  acres  of  this 
umque  area  should  be  save<;. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  xmahimous  con- 
sent that  the  excellent  edit<jrial  appear- 
ing in  the  June  10.  1970,  issue  of  the 
Houston  Post  be  printed  in  t  le  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Sa\t:  the  Bio  Thic:  trr 

The  movement  to  create  Bl  ;  Thicket  Na- 
tional Paris  In  Southeast  Texaj  got  Its  start 
In  1906  when  Sen.  Ralph  Tartcrough  Intro- 
duced hts  bCl  (S.  4)  to  set  asld<  100.000  acres, 
to  be  preserved  m  Its  wUderne  a  slate  before 
It  Is  forever  destroyed  by  tie  onrush  of 
"progress." 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  Big 
Thicket  NaUonal  Park  In  ite  Intervening 
four  years,  but  not  much  actio:  i. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  ball  is  starting  to 
roll,  with  a  hearing  Friday  in  Beaumont  by 
the  subcommittee  on  parks  am  1  recreation  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Sen.  Alan  Bib  e  of  Nevada, 
chairman  of  the  subcommitte  s,  will  preside. 

Most  conservationists  agree  ^hat  Sen.  Yar- 
borough's  concept  of  a  lOO.OOO-acre  park  is 
the  most  desirable,  but  the  tloaber  Industry 
and  a  number  of  hunting  cluDs  In  the  area 
favor  limiting  the  park  to  35,(  00  acres.  Rep. 
John  Dowdy  of  Athens  has  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing a  park  of  no  more  than  35.  )00  acres. 

Conservation  organizations  are  proposing 
environmental  protection  for  all  the  Neches 
flood  plain  south  of  Dam  B,  and  the  addition 
of  a  wildlife  refugee  of  approximately  40.000 
acres  in  the  Saratoga.  Kountfeie,  Sour  Lake 
triangle  bounded  by  highway^  326,  105  and 
T70.  The  toUl  size  would  be  about  100,000 
acres. 

In  1967 'the  National  Parks  Service  Issued 
a  preliminary  plan  calling  foj  nine  isolated 
wilderness  areas,  the  so-called  "string  of 
pearls"  concept,  which  did  no:,  however.  In- 
clude the  'siring. '  Later  at  the  urging  of 
the  Texas  Conservation  CouJicU  this  plan 
was  revised  to  provide  the  llnJ »  between  the 
various  areas  in  the  form  ol  public  roads 
and  environmental  corridors  or  hiking  and 
canoeing  along  the  various  str  fams.  Both  the 
roads  and  the  streams  would  1  e  protected  by 
scenic  easements. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  he  Beaumont 
hearing  will  be  to  determine  which  of  the 
plans  is  best,  and  what  the  Dial  acreage  of 
the  park  should  be. 

A  substantial  portion  of  ^hat  Is  left  of 
the  Big  Thicket  should  be  sived  from  the 
power  saws  and  the  buUdoaers.  It  should 
likewise  be  protected  from  reiJ  estate  devel- 
opments, an  excess  of  tourist  "facilities"  and 
a  network  of  hardtop  roads,  .^n  area  of  100.- 
000  acres  does  not  seem  toa  large  for  the 
purpose. 

The  best  way  to  do  this  Is  1  rtth  a  national 
park,  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  ijhat  the  Beau- 
mont hearing  will  be  a  slgnVBcant  step  to- 
ward the  ■oootnpllHhnwnt  of  that  aim.  The 


current  public  Interest  In  protecting  the  en- 
vironment should  aid  the  cause. 


ECXDNOMIC  PASSIVITY 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  18  months  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  pursued  an  anti-inflationary 
policy  which  has  led  to  high  prices,  high 
imemployment.  and  an  almost  unprec- 
edented drop  in  the  stock  market. 

President  Nixon's  state  of  the  economy 
message  of  last  week  was  quite  disap- 
pointing. I  foimd  nothing  in  the  message 
which  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
administration  has  any  intention  of 
changing  the  policy  which  has  to  date 
lead  us  into  the  worst  economic  down- 
turn since  the  recession  of  1957. 

One  of  my  constituents  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  an  April  28  New 
York  Times  editorial  entitled  "Economic 
Passivity."  The  editorial  succinctly  out- 
lines many  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
administration's  anti-inflationary  policy. 
Although  the  Times  editorial  is  almost 
2  months  old,  I  believe  it  is  still  most 
timely  in  light  of  the  administration's 
continued  passiveness  on  the  economic 
front. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  28, 19701 

Economic  Passiyttt 
There  Is  no  limit  to  the  niunber  of  theories 
about  what  ails  the  stock  market — despair 
over  persistent  inflation,  falling  profits,  rais- 
ing unemployment;  the  skid  of  the  Federal 
budget  Into  deficit,  and  the  Ukelihood  that 
this  might  force  the  Federal  Reserve  to  tight- 
en money  again;  the  weakness  of  the  sectirlty 
Industry  Itself;  the  worsening  of  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments;  the  danger  of 
a  widening  war  in  Southeast  Asia:  waning 
confidence  in  the  Administration's  ability  to 
manage  the  economy. 

Although  the  market  may  have  a  tendency 
to  exaggerate  worrisome  news,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  pressures  on  profits  and 
security  values  are  real  and  not  merely  psy- 
chological. It  will  do  the  Administration  no 
good  to  put  out  more  optimistic  bulletins  to 
accompany  every  piece  of  disappointing  eco- 
nomic news.  There  has  been  enough  of  that 
already.  Indeed,  the  regular  stream  of  cheer- 
ful Interpretations,  regularly  contradicted  by 
subsequent  events,  has  helped  to  undermine 
Investor,  business,  and  consumer  confidence 
and  to  build  up  fears  that  the  economy  Is 
out  of  control. 

What  \B  needed  now  Is  a  searching  reap- 
praisal of  why  the  Adminlatratlon's  single- 
minded  policies  are  falling  to  produce  the 
advertised  results  and  what  needs  to  be  done 
now  to  set  the  nation  on  a  course  with  more 
promise  of  stopping  Inflation  and  preventing 
a  continuous  drift  toward  higher  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  optimistic  presupposition  with  which 
the  Administration  arrived  in  office — that 
slow  growth  in  the  money  supply  was  the 
magic  elixir  for  steady  and  nonlnfiatlonary 
economic  growth — Is  turning  out  to  be  an 
Illusion.  Unemployment  is  running  above 
expected  levels;  so  is  inflation. 

One  champion  of  the  monetarist  approach, 
the  St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  now  fore- 
sees a  continuous  increase  In  unemployment 
up  to  nearly  the  7  per  cent  level  by  the  end 
of  1971,  even  If  the  money  supply  is  kept 
growing  at  a  3  per  cent  annual  rate  from  now 
on.  lliere  Is.  In  fact,  wldiespread  uncertainty 


among  monetary  eoonomists  over  the  time 
lags  before  changes  in  monetary  policy  affect 
output,  employment  and  inflation. 

The  nation  needs  a  broad-based  program 
If  it  is  simultaneously  to  achieve  price  sta- 
bility and  high  employment.  Higher  t«x  rev- 
enues will  be  needed  in  the  future  to  pro- 
vide resources  for  essential  public  programs. 
Erosion  of  the  tax  base  caused  by  the  tax 
reform  act  of  1969  and  the  premature  wiping 
out  of  the  10  per  cent  stirtax  should  be  re- 
paired. A  larger  budget  surplus  would  make 
It  possible  to  shift  resources  to  the  depressed 
housing  sector  and  to  business  Investment. 

The  Administration  has  failed  to  provide 
effective  leadership  and  guidance  on  the  price 
and  wage  front.  The  excessive  and  restrictive 
market  fwwe*  of  both  large-scale  Industry 
and  large  unions  must  be  curbed.  A  stronger 
program  is  needed  to  provide  Jobs  for  the 
unemployed.  A  multlfaceted  program  along 
these  lines  Is  minimal  if  the  American  econ- 
omy Is  to  be  restored  t»  health  and  stable 
growth. 


THE  PASSING  OP  DR.  WILBERT 
McLEOD   CHAPMAN 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  very 
few,  if  any,  have  left  a  more  lasting  mark 
upon  the  U.S.  business  of  ocean  affairs 
than  Dr,  Wilbert  McLeod  Chapman,  who 
passed  away  June  25,  1970. 

Prom  the  beginning,  his  discipline  was 
fisheries.  He  never  really  got  very  far 
away  from  it.  But  fish,  for  the  most  part, 
were  found  in  oceans,  and  Wib  assumed  a 
position  of  leadership  in  this  Nation's 
scale  toward  inner  space, 

I  do  not  suppose  he  was  always  right, 
I  did  not  think  so,  I  know.  We  found  our- 
selves often  on  opposite  sides  on  various 
Issues,  but  I  never  really  doubted  his 
honesty  of  conviction  or  his  loyalty  to  the 
interests  he  represented,  or  to  the  future 
of  the  world  oceans  in  general, 

Wib  was  the  kind  of  fellow  who  wsis  not 
easily  put  aside.  Whether  the  forum  was 
my  office  or  some  kind  of  large  formal 
gathering,  he  had  one  of  those  booming 
voices  which  commanded  attention.  May- 
be he  did  not  win  every  argument,  but 
there  was  never  doubt  that  he  had  been 
present. 

People  wanted  him  present  at  ocean 
and  fishery  disciissions.  Even  if  they  did 
not  agree  with  him.  it  was  recognized 
and  understood  that  the  gathering  would 
be  Incomplete  without  his  presence. 

In  the  past  month  since  Wib  was 
stricken.  I  have  sent  staff  men  from 
the  Commerce  Committee  to  ocean  and 
fishery  meetings.  In  each  report  I  foimd 
notation  of  the  absence  of  Wib  Chapman, 
His  absence  was  noted.  He  was  never 
forgotten.  Nor  will  he  be. 

Wib  started  out  In  Kalama.  Wash.,  in 
1910.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Washington,  graduated,  and  spent  time 
wfth  the  State's  Department  of  Fisheries, 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  Inter- 
national Fisheries  Commission,  and  did 
other  work  as  a  fishery  biologist.  He  came 
back  to  the  university  from  World  War  n 
where  he  had  served  in  the  South  Pacific 
trying  to  help  some  of  the  islsmds  sustain 
themselves  with  food  from  the  sea,  I  re- 
call a  book  about  this,  entitled  "•Pishing 
in  Troubled  Waters."  in  which  Wib  de- 
scribed his  problems  with  the  natives; 
but  mostly  with  the  Navy  who  was  too 
busy  fighting  a  war  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  this  professor  and  his  fishing 
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effort.  But  Wib  got  around  them,  and 
this  was  probably  good  practice  as  he 
was  later  to  choose  the  highest  echelons 
of  our  national  defense  establishment  in 
order  that  fish  not  be  forgotten. 

After  the  war  he  went  back  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  and  became  direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Fisheries.  It's  a  col- 
lege now.  smd  I  am  certain  that  he  had 
something  to  do  with  this,  In  addition  to 
giving  the  university  a  fishery  reputation 
of  world  renown, 

Wib  never  stopped  teaching.  He  threw 
away  his  professor  hat,  came  back  to 
represent  fish  in  the  State  Department, 
went  on  to  do  research  and  politic  for 
the  American  Tunaboat  Association,  and 
eventually  ended  up  with  Van  Camp 
Seafoods.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
director  of  marine  resources  for  the  Rals- 
ton-Purina  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Advisory  Commission  on  Marine 
and  Coastal  Resources. 

After  leaving  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington campus,  there  were  no  classrooms 
aroimd;  no  fresh  students  in  which  to 
instill  enthusiasm.  But  Wib  knew  a  lot  of 
things  he  thought  others  ought  to  know 
about.  So  his  classrooms  were  In  peoples 
mailboxes.  I  doubt  If  anyone  aroimd  in 
the  fish  or  ocean  business  has  escaped 
his  mailing  Ust.  His  letters  were  not 
short.  They  were  mimeographed  for  the 
most  part,  usually  addressed  to  somebody 
else,  no  matter  if  you  knew  them.  Some- 
how, to  all  of  us,  they  were  personal.  And 
from  them  people  learned. 

He  told  the  fish  people  that  this  inner 
space  thing  would  mean  something 
someday.  During  the  peak  of  outer  space 
emotion  and  wonder,  Wib  Chapman  was 
still  calling  attention  to  the  imexplored 
ocean  canyons.  He  did  not  care  much 
whether  a  lot  of  people  listened.  Many 
did. 

Wib  took  a  lot  of  interest  in  my  na- 
tional oceanographic  bill  a  few  years 
back.  He  did  not  totally  agree,  but  I  do 
not  suppose  Wib  ever  totally  agreed  with 
much  of  anything  anyone  did.  But  it  was 
about  oceans,  and  he  supported  it  en- 
thusisistically. 

The  law  extending  our  fishery  juris- 
diction to  12  miles  was  another  area  of 
disagreement.  Wib  thought  it  was  a  mis- 
take, but  when  my  bill  became  law  he  did 
not  worry.  He  just  kept  busy  toward  this 
important  goal  for  ocean  development, 

I  think  he  was  a  happy  man.  I  seldom 
saw  him  angry.  He  had  so  much  enthu- 
siasm :  so  much  knowledge  to  impart  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  have  time  to  carry 
grudges  with  people. 

Wib  was  bom  in  1910.  He  was  too 
young  to  leave  us.  yet  I  doubt  if  many 
can  claim  a  bigger  share  of  life.  Had 
there  been  a  chance,  he  would  have 
argued  to  stay  around,  for  I  know  he  had 
a  lot  of  things  to  straighten  out  yet.  But 
his  passing  was  peaceful.  And  his  mark 
will  be  an  enduring  one. 

I  sent  a  telegram  to  his  wife,  Mazie, 
and  his  family,  when  I  heard  of  his  pass- 
ing. I  said: 

Wlb's  passing  wUl  leave  an  emptiness 
around  the  world  whenever  fish  and  ocean 
people  meet  ,  ,  . 

That  pretty  well  covers  it.  An  empti- 
ness which  is  not  apt  to  be  soon  filled,  if 
ever. 


AVERELL  HARRIMAN  SPEAKS  OS 
THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  share  with  Senators  a  speech  given  by 
W.  Averell  Harriman  in  St.  Louis  on  Jime 
17  before  the  Business  Executives  Move 
for  Vietnam  Peace. 

As  Governor  Harriman  points  out  at 
the  beginning  of  his  text — and  as  his 
audience  so  pointedly  illustrated — op- 
position to  our  policies  in  Vietnam  is  no 
fringe  movement  of  the  left.  It  is  the 
establishment  itself — businessmen,  bank- 
ers, professors,  government  workers — 
who  have  come  to  recognize  the  damage 
this  conflict  is  doing  to  our  country  and 
the  urgency  of  liquidating  our  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia. 

Governor  Harriman  holds  out  the 
prospect  that  a  conclusion  of  the  war 
could  lead  to  closer  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Hanoi  on 
the  Yugoslav  pattern,  provided  that  we 
now  determine  to  end  the  war  and  not 
simply  continue  It  under  the  pretext  of 
Vietnamization. 

We  have  been  told — 

_He  says — 
that  '"our  will  and  character"  are  being  tested 
In  world  opinion.  That  is  not  correct.  What 
Is  being  tested  is  our  Judgment,  oxu*  wisdom 
and  our  purpose. 

I  believe  we  would  do  well  to  heed  the 
proven  judgment  and  enormous  wisdom 
contained  in  this  excellent  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Rebponsiblk  End  to  trx  VocrNAU  Wab 

Our  country  faces  today  a  clear-cut  alter- 
native— either  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  or 
Intensifying  the  bitter  conflicts  here  at 
home.  We  see  our  abundant  and  prosperous 
economy  being  undermined,  inflation  with 
increasing  unemployment,  home  building 
grinding  to  a  dangerous  low.  As  thoughtful 
a  man  as  John  Gardner  speaks  of  our  na- 
tion "disintegrating." 

An  outstanding  business  executive,  Mr. 
Thomas  Watson,^  IBM  Chairman  testified  be- 
fore Congress  last  week,  urging  the  end  of 
our  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  He  said.  "The 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  the  major  factor  which  has 
turned  our  healthy  economy  Into  an  im- 
healthy  one."  He  added:  "The  longer  we 
continue,  the  more  chaotic  the  nation  will 
become." 

Another  leading  businessman.  Mr.  John  T, 
Connor,  Chairman  of  Allied  Chemical,  also 
testified  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  "has  pre- 
cipitated a  constitutional  crisis  of  a  most 
serious  nature." 

The  Bank  of  America  President  A.  W. 
Klausen  has  stated:  "In  my  Judgment,  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  tragic  national  mis- 
take ...  a  colossal  one,"  Chairman  Louis  B. 
Lundborg  concludes  bis  testimony  saying: 
"There  Is  only  one  way  out  of  our  current 
dilemma  and  that  Is  the  elimination  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam." 

Clark  Clifford,  President  Truman's  Coun- 
sel and  former  Secretary  of  Defense,  has 
recently  written:  "We  caimot  continue  to 
fight  the  war  In  Vietnam  without  doing 
serious  and  irreparable  injury  to  our  own 
country." 

In  addition,  there  have  been  strong  state- 
ments by  a  goodly  array  of  labor  leaders,  who 
have  pointed  out  that  the  weU-belng  of 
working  people  is  threatened  by  this  futile 
war. 


Surely  the  time  Is  oyerdue  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  not  tc  expand  it  into  Cam- 
bodia. No  temporary  military  success  now 
claimed  in  Cambodia  Is  worth  the  awful  price 
of  expanding  the  war  to  another  country,  of 
making  political  settlement  far  more  difficult, 
of  Increasing  Red  China's  infiuence  in  the 
area,  of  sharpening  the  division  among  our 
people  here  at  home,  and  further  loss  of  re- 
spect for  otir  people  abroad. 

What  the  military  effect  of  the  Invasion 
will  be  Is  not  yet  known.  The  Administration 
lists  booty  captured  in  Cambodia.  The  eleven 
million  pounds  of  rice  the  President  spoke  of 
Is  worth  less  than  one  mllUon  dollars,  and 
rice  is  in  plentiful  supply  in  Cambodia,  which 
produces  over  five  billion  poiuids  a  year.  The 
arms  captured  are  an  Inflnltestimal  fraction 
of  the  production  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China.  The  governments  of  these  countries 
have  made  It  clear  they  will  replace  any  loss 
and  wiU  support  North  Vietnam  with  all  the 
weapons  needed. 

But  what  is  more  ominous  Is  the  increased 
Chinese  Involvement.  At  what  point  wlU  the 
Chinese  Reds  Introduce  volunteers? 

Two  weeks  ago  the  President,  In  defending 
his  decision  to  Invade  Cambodia,  spoke  nine 
times  about  his  concern  for  the  lives  and 
security  of  American  soldiers  as  his  principal 
reason  for  this  action.  Surely  the  way  to  save 
the  lives  of  our  men  Is  to  get  them  out  of 
ctMnbat  and  not  to  expand  It. 

All  our  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam  on  a  prompt  and  fixed  schedule  as 
proposed  by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford  In  his  recent  magazine  article. 
This  will  compel  the  Thleu  government  to 
undertake  seriously  negotiations  for  a  re- 
sfxjnslble  settlement.  He  must  bring  Into  his 
government  the  political  elements  desiring 
peace  and  send  to  Paris  a  team  willing  and 
capable  of  negotiating  with  the  NLF  for  a 
compromise  solution. 

Of  course,  the  President  himself  must  ap- 
point a  high-level  representative  in  Paris. 
Until  he  does.  It  Is  hard  for  people  around 
the  world  to  believe  that  he  Is  really  Inter- 
ested In  negotiations.  If  these  actions  are 
taken  on  our  side,  I  believe  the  other  side 
will  Join  in  serious  negotiations. 

Our  withdrawal  should  be  responsible,  and 
I  believe  that  It  can  be — without  delaying 
the  return  of  our  troops.  We  helped  set  this 
country  on  fire,  and  we  must  help  put  It  out. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  other  side  will  agree 
to  one  point  at  least — that  there  will  be  no 
repraisals  by  either  side,  with  supervision  by 
an  international  body.  Other  issues  must  be 
subject  to  negotiation  among  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves. 

In  the  many  private  discussions  I  had  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  In  Paris,  there  Is  one 
thing  that  I  learned.  They  are  fiercely  nation- 
alistic. They  particularly  want  to  be  in- 
dependent of  China.  With  this  In  mind,  they 
established  friendly  relations  with  the  French 
after  the  war  wblch  France  ended.  Now  tf  our 
war  can  be  ended,  they  want  similar  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  Like  Tito,  they 
recognize  the  need  for  an  alternative  to  be- 
ing compelled  to  rely  on  their  powerful  com- 
munist neighbor. 

I  therefore  believe  that  It  is  important  for 
us  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Hanoi. 
We  must  recognize  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese did  not  keep  the  Laos  Agreement  of 
1962  for  a  single  day  and  some  understand- 
ing must  be  reached  which  Is  to  their  In- 
terest to  keep  for  a  period  of  years.  If  we  are 
to  have  peace  In  Southeast  Asia,  some  un- 
derstanding must  be  arrived  at  along  the 
lines  of  President  Johnson's  Johns  Hopkins 
speech  of  April  1965  for  the  reconstruction 
and  cooperative  development  of  Southeast 
Asia  with  the  participation  of  the  .North 
Vietnamese. 

Recent  events  have  made  this  more  diffi- 
cult. Peking  has  consistently  taken  a  nega- 
tive position  on  a  peaceful  solution  tn  the 
area.  Peking's  Influence,  I  believe,  was  at  Its 
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loweat  point  In  1998.  However,  t  le  recent 
Cambodian  developments  have  Increased 
their  position  to  a  new  high. 

We  have  been  told  that  "our  I  vnu  and 
character"  are  being  tested  In  worli  opinion 
That  Is  not  correct.  What  Is  being  tested  is 
our  judgment,  our  wisdom  and  ou4  purpoee. 
Looking  bock,  the  immediate  I  post-war 
years  when  Harry  Truman  was  IPresident 
were  the  most  creative  and  co^istructive 
period  of  American  influence  in  the  (world.  We 
helped  create  the  United  Nations.  We  rallied 
Western  E^urope  and  frustrated  Sdalln's  de- 
signs to  expand  his  empire  to  the!  Atlantic. 
Point  rv,  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  tjbe  under- 
developed peoples,  was  conceived 

Yet  at  the  same  time  Preeldent  Tiluman  was 
taking  these  extraordinary  initiatives,  he 
understood  there  were  limits  to  cur  capa- 
bilities. In  spite  of  criticism,  he  refrained 
from  becoming  Involved  in  the  clTil  war  In 
China.  He  stopped  at  the  38th  Parallel  in 
Korea  against  strong  military  presaire  to  ex- 
pand the  war  again  to  North  Korea  and 
China.  I>\irlng  that  period  we  galntd  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world. 

We  need  desperately  the  same  uiiderstand- 
Ing  and  restraint  today  which  Harrfif  Truman 
showed  twenty  years  ago. 

Our  political  objectives  in  Vietnam  cannot 
be  achieved  by  oxilitary  means.  We  can  ex- 
pand the  war  to  Include  Cambokia.  Laos, 
North  Vietnam  and  then  China,  and  even  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  this  war  cannot  be  won. 
That  U  not  the  fault  of  the  Uiuted  States 
but  the  nature  of  the  problem  tyiat  exists 
there. 

Unf<»tunately,  this  Admlnlstratlbn  refuses 
to  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  tne  past  or 
to  listen.  They  have  closed  their  e^rs  to  out- 
side opinion.  The  Administration  1^  not  con- 
centrating Its  attention  on  negotiations  but 
rather  on  military  action. 

When  the  new  Administration  took  over 
in  January  ot  1S69.  agreement  had  been 
finally  reached  between  the  two  slc|es  to  com- 
mence negotiations  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 
As  publicly  stated  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford,  the  first  order  of  business 
should  be  the  reduction  in  the  leviel  of  com- 
bat and  violence.  We  were  enct^aged  to 
believe  that  progress  in  this  direction  could 
be  made.  In  late  October  and  early  November 
the  North  Vietnamese  bad  taken  90%  of  their 
troops  out  of  the  northern  two  provinces  of 
I  Corps,  half  of  which  had  been  Withdrawn 
above  the  20th  parallel — some  tw(>  hundred 
miles  to  the  north.  Fighting  almc^t  stopped 
In  this  area  which  had  been  preiQously  one 
of  the  most  active.  Because  of  th^.  General 
Abr&ms  was  able  to  take  the  ,  First  Air 
CavtOry  Division  from  I  Corps  io  the  in 
Corps,  to  strengthen  our  position  there. 

However,  the  new  Administration  per- 
mitted President  Thleu  to  pull  tie  rug  out 
from  under  the  negotiations.  President  Thleu 
announced  that  he  would  not  s^  down  in 
the  private  meetings  that  had  beeh  arranged 
for,  although  he  knew  full  well  ttiat  It  was 
o»ly  In  the  private  meetings  that,  any  prog- 
ress could  be  made.  Two  monthit  later  be 
was  finally  t>ersuaded  to  partlclpite,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  announced  that;  he  would 
not  In  any  circumstance  agree  to  »  coalition 
government  or  permit  the  NLF  Ui  become  a 
political  party  in  South  Vletnan^  By  then 
the  NLF  refxised  to  sit  down  prlv|ately  with 
bis  representatives.  No  progress  has  been 
made  in  Paris  since.  I 

On  April  20th,  the  President  helh  out  hope 
that  a  "just  peace"  was  In  sights  Ten  days 
later  the  war  was  expanded.  Therto  seems  to 
be  an  Idea  that  military  blows  ca^  force  the 
other  side  to  negotiate  on  our  tertos.  All  our 
put  experience  in  Vietnam  showf  that  this 
Is  a  delusion. 

The  Administration's  program!  of  Vlet- 
nam  I  ration  of  the  war  Is  not  in  iiy  opinion 
a  program  for  peace  but  Is  a  progr  km  for  the 
perpetuation   of   the  var.   At   bsft  we   can 


only  boiM  for  a  reduction  of  less  than  half 
of  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam  two  and  a 
half  years  after  this  Administration  took 
ofllce.  And  after  that  there  Is  no  assurance 
whether  or  when  the  balance  of  our  forces 
will  be  withdrawn.  The  South  Vietnamese 
troops  are  able  to  take  on  more  of  the  load 
of  our  combat  troops,  but  there  Is  no  Indi- 
cation that  they  can  continue  to  operate 
successfully  without  American  air,  artillery 
and  logistic  support. 

Furthermore,  the  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the 
war  Is  dependent  on  an  unpopular  and  re- 
pressive military  government.  With  all  of 
the  military  infiuence.  President  Thleu  and 
Vice  President  Ky  got  less  than  36%  of  the 
votes  cast  in  1967,  whereas  over  60%  of  the 
votes  were  cast  for  clvlUsm  candidates  who 
had  some  kind  of  peace  plank  in  their  plat- 
form. This  election  confirms  the  judgment 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  want  peace 
and  not  a  continuation  of  the  war. 

While  the  Vletnamlzatlon  plan  has  re- 
duced the  American  casualties.  South  Viet- 
namese casualties  are  increasing,  with  up  to 
800  killed  a  week  and  with  many  civilian 
casualties  as  well. 

Our  expansion  of  the  war  to  Cambodia 
makes  matters  worse.  We  are  told  about  the 
number  of  enemy  arms  captured  but  not 
about  the  towns  and  villages  destroyed  and 
the  nimiber  of  Innocent  Cambodian  civilians 
killed.  Is  this  the  way  to  seek  an  "honorable" 
peace? 

The  war  must  be  ended  to  i>ermlt  the  re- 
direction of  our  material  and  human  re- 
sources expended  In  this  tragic  morass  to 
our  urgent  needs  and  to  reunite  our  people 
now  so  deeply  aroused  and  divided. 

The  concern  of  our  young  people  and 
others  who  feel  they  are  not  being  listened 
to  and  the  misapplied  patriotism  of  certain 
speech-makers  and  others  like  the  hard-hats 
are  tearing  our  nation  apart.  This  latter 
group  la  attempting  to  whip  up  emotional 
support  by  using  the  American  flag  as  their 
symbol. 

Let  us  remember  the  American  flag  was 
the  fiag  of  our  Revolution,  a  period  of  change 
and  progress.  It  was  not  the  flag  of  the  stand- 
patters. We  cannot  now  let  demagogues,  or 
chauvinists,  take  patriotism  and  the  Ameri- 
can flag  as  their  exclusive  banners.  To  me, 
the  true  patriots  are  those  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  honoring  our  high  principles  of 
equality  and  justice  to  all  here  at  home,  and 
those  dedicate  to  the  principles  of  being  a 
responsible  Good  Nelghbm'  abroad  and  the 
leading  standard-bearer  of  peace  In  the 
United  Nations. 

Surely  with  our  military  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  ended,  our  voice  for  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  would  be  stronger  and  more 
Influential. 

This  Is  a  time  of  crisis.  All  of  us  should 
decide  how  we  can  contribute  most  etTec- 
tlvely.  It  is  easy  to  be  destructive.  I  reject 
the  rock  throwers  and  the  burners  and  those 
who  use  violence  and  intimidation. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  constructive  work 
the  flne  groups  of  students  are  doing  in 
Washington  In  lobbying  against  the  war  and 
the  manner  In  which  they  are  organizing  to 
participate  In  this  year's  elections.  Their 
examples  has  stimulated  a  thousand  Wall 
Street  lawyers,  some  of  them  from  the  most 
conservative  Arms  to  go  to  Washington  and, 
from  the  steps  of  the  Capital,  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  take  action  to  stop  the  war. 

I  am  heartened,  too.  that  you  businessmen 
have  gathered  together  here  In  Saint  Loxils 
to  consider  what  you  can  do  In  this  time  of 
difficulty.  Join  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
speaking  out  to  end  the  war.  As  responsible 
huslnessmen,  your  actions  can  be  decisive. 


no  reason  for  falling  to  r&tlfy  the  treaty, 
either  now  or  In  192S. 

The  protocol  was  first  proposed  at 
Geneva  by  the  head  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion. Representative  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
of  Ohio,  with  the  full  support  of  Presi- 
dent Coolldge  and  Secretary  of  State 
Kellogg.  We  signed  the  treaty  in  June  of 
1925  but  did  not  give  it  consideration  In 
the  Senate  until  almost  a  year  later.  By 
then  the  chemical  industries  and  Army 
Chemical  Service  groups  had  developed 
strong  Interests  against  the  protocol.  The 
protocol  was  never  "defeated";  it  simply 
never  came  to  a  vote.  It  sat  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  until  Presi- 
dent Truman  withdrew  all  unratified 
treaties  which  had  been  submitted  prior 
to  1941. 

On  numerous  occasions  the  United 
States  has  gone  un  record  as  in  support 
of  the  principles  of  the  protocol. 

In  1943,  President  Roosevelt  responded 
to  the  rumors  of  plans  for  German  gas 
warfare  by  stating: 

Use  of  such  weapons  has  been  outlawed  by 
the  general  opinion  of  civilized  mankind. 
This  country  has  not  used  them.  I  state 
categorically  that  we  shall  under  no  circum- 
stances resort  to  the  use  of  such  weapons  un- 
less they  are  first  U3ed  by  oiu*  enemies. 

In  1966  the  United  States  cosponsored 
and  voted  for  a  United  Nations  resolution 
calling  on  all  nations  to  observe  the  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  of  the  Geneva  pro- 
tocol. In  explaining  our  vote  our  Ambas- 
sador said : 

While  the  United  States  Is  not  a  party  to 
the  Protocol,  we  support  the  worthy  objec- 
tives wtilch  it  seeks  to  achieve.  We  have  re- 
peatedly endeavored  to  find  adequate  means 
to  attain  these  objectives. 

In  1967.  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense told  a  Senate  subcommittee  that 
"it  is  clearly  our  policy  not  to  initiate  the 
use  of  lethal  chemicals  or  lethal  biolog- 
Icals." 

In  April  of  1969,  John  Foster  the  Di- 
rector of  Defense,  Research,  and  Engi- 
neering said: 

The  U.S.  policy  and  its  rationale  with  re- 
gard to  biological  warfare  is  generally  the 
same  as  that  for  chemical.  As  a  matter  of 
policy  the  U.S.  will  not  be  the  first  to  use 
biological  weapons. 

Last  year  President  Nixon  made  a 
momentus  decision  by  aimounclng  a  uni- 
lateral renimciation  of  the  use  and 
manufacture  of  bacteriological  weapons. 
He  declared  that  even  if  germ  warfare 
were  used  against  this  country  it  would 
not  reply  in  kind.  This  year  he  extended 
his  decision  to  include  toxins. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
historical  reason  for  our  delay  in  ratify- 
ing the  Geneva  protocol.  I  urge  President 
Nixon  to  resubmit  that  document  to  the 
Senate  promptly  so  that  we  csm  consent 
to  it. 


CBW— THE    UE.    RECORD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  look 
at  the  history  of  the  Geneva  protocol 
plainly  shows  that  this  country  has  had 


ALLISON  KRAUSE  MURDERED 
AT  KENT  STATE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  victims  of  tragedy  often  are  known 
to  us  only  as  statistics  or  faceless,  mean- 
ingless names.  The  two  yoimg  men  and 
two  young  women  who  were  murdered 
on  the  campus  of  Kent  State  University 
on  May  4,  1970,  have  been  the  subject 
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of  an  unusually  large  amount  of  pub- 
licity. Yet,  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans still  know  virtually  nothing  about 
the  personalities  of  Jeffrey  Miller,  Wil- 
liam Schroeder,  Sandrt  Scheuer,  and 
Allison  Krause. 

Arthur  Krause,  the  father  of  one  of 
the  young  girls  whose  life  was  taken  on 
May  4,  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a 
copy  of  a  very  thoughtful  letter  and 
reminiscence  written  by  Richard  Jawor- 
skl,  one  of  Allison  Krause's  high  school 
teachers  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.  That 
poignant  letter  offers  one  of  those  rare 
glimpses  of  the  ideas,  attitudes,  and 
motivations  of  an  individual. 

Mr.  President,  Allison  Krause  was  a 
warm,  sensitive,  imderstandlng  himian 
being.  I  urge  Senators  and  others  to 
read  Richard  Jaworskl's  recollection  of 
her.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sn.vxR  SpaiNC,  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Kkaxtse:  I,  on 
the  part  of  my  wife  and  family,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  High  School 
community,  would  like  to  express  our  sor- 
row and  outrage  over  your  loss  of  Allison. 
I  have  lost  a  friend,  so  has  my  wife,  and  so 
have  many  of  the  parents,  who  have  stated 
that  they  feel  they  have  lost  one  of  their 
own  children. 

Those  of  us  In  sorrow,  as  well  as  the 
students  of  John  F.  Kennedy  High  School, 
would  like  to  perpetuate  Allison's  memory 
with  a  memorial  scholarship  or  a  library 
addition.  Would  you  have  any  ideas?  My 
suggestion  has  been  the  establishment  of  an 
Allison  Krause  Memorial  Scholarship  for 
students  planning  to  work  with  the  men- 
tally handicapped  or  mentally  111. 

The  outpouring  of  memories,  essays  and 
letters  about  Allison  from  classmates,  teach- 
ers and  friends,  point  to  the  love  and  ad- 
miration many  felt  for  her,  an  affection 
perceived  in  spite  of  the  anger  and  frustra- 
tion they  experienced  over  her  loss.  I  am 
making  copies  of  this  outpouring,  and  will 
send  you  copies  of  these  remembrances,  U 
you  would  like  them.  My  wife  has  some 
photographs  which  she  will  send  you  after 
copies  are  made. 

If   there   Is  any  way  that  I  or  membe.r8 
of  the   adult  community  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy High  School  can  help  you,  please  write 
or  call  at  my  home  (301-033-6039). 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Jaworski. 

Allison  Ksacbs 
(By  Richard  R.  Jaworski) 

I  was  one  of  Allison  Krause's  English 
teachers  when  she  was  In  her  senior  year  at 
John  F.  Kennedy  High  School  in  Sliver 
Spring,  Maryland.  An  English  teacher  has 
the  opportunity  to  know  bis  students  from 
the  inside,  from  what  some  might  call  the 
soul.  Students  often  reveal  themselves  In 
their  writing.  To  an  English  teacher  read- 
ing compositions,  the  football  hero  can  be 
a  confused  boy,  the  school  beauty  queen, 
a  well-glossed  shell. 

Occasionally  there  Is  a  student's  com- 
position with  captures  an  English  teacher's 
attention.  Such  was  a  piece  of  writing  by 
Allison  Krause.  I  recall  a  composition  writ- 
ten with  the  hard  sense  of  a  man  who  had 
suffered,  who  had  a  tough  and  disciplined 
mind.  When  I  matched  the  paper  to  the  face, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  a  strong  but  femi- 
nine face.  I  saw  a  tall  girl  with  deep  black 
hair  and  very  white  teeth,  soft  full  cheeks 
and  a  finely  shaped  nose,  suggesting  Mediter- 


ranean beauty  with  all  the  repose  and  rich- 
ness of  that  sea. 

She  asked  me  several  questions  about  the 
lesson  before  her  shiny  black  eyes  scanned 
the  paper.  She  Ignored  the  grade,  but  con- 
centrated on  the  comments  In  the  margin. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Jaworski,"  she  said  with 
a  softness  that  indicated  gratitude.  She 
was  almost  as  tall  as  I,  and  her  eyes  seemed 
to  meet  mine  as  if  to  ask  another  question. 
She  seemed  eternally  curious. 

Allison  wore  simple  clothing  to  school. 
Her  classic  figure  enabled  her  to  appear  regal 
In  army  Jacket  and  slacks.  With  her  at- 
tributes, she  should  have  been  conceited,  as 
young  ladles  with  her  gifts  often  are.  In- 
stead, she  was  humble  and  self-conscious. 
She  completed  the  assignments  for  my 
class  weeks  ahead  of  schedule:  and,  she  al- 
ways came  to  class.  If  late,  she  would  be 
careful  to  wait  after  class  to  apologize.  Al- 
though quite  capable  of  dominating  any 
class  with  her  quick  Intellect,  she  would 
wait  patiently  for  others  to  present  their 
views.  Often  she  waited  for  loud  and 
boisterous  boys  to  complete  argtiments  on  a 
point  over  which  she  felt  strongly.  When 
she  finally  spoke,  she  would  be  even-tem- 
pered and  rational,  and  would  cut  to  the 
core  of  a  problem. 

Allison  Krause  had  the  ability  to  work 
with  problems  many  adults  would  shun.  She 
gave  her  time  one  summer  to  work  with  the 
mentally  HI  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hoepital  and 
another  summer  with  mentally  retarded 
children.  "One  of  the  patients,"  she  said, 
did  not  have  visitors  for  thirty  years.  Many, 
she  said,  "did  not  have  visitors  for  five  or 
ten  years."  At  my  insistence,  she  talked  to 
my  classes  about  her  experiences.  She  re- 
called with  delight  the  memories  of  basket- 
ball games  with  the  Inmates  where  she 
would  play  as  the  only  female  and  the  only 
visitor.  She  said  the  inmate-players  woiild 
always  give  her  the  opi>ortunity  to  shoot 
without  hindrance.  When  challenged  by  a 
boy  on  the  danger  of  working  with  the 
mentally  UI,  she  recited  the  tender  apprecia- 
tion expressed  to  her  by  a  man  who  was  very 
tall  and  strong.  She  said  the  Inmates  were 
so  grateful  for  a  visit,  they  could  not  think 
of  harm.  "Love,  they  sense.  It  calms  them." 

I  remember  pointing  out  to  a  class  that 
there  was  a  high  mental  breakdown  rate 
among  Americans,  one  out  of  ten  were  seri- 
ous enough  to  be  hospitalized.  I  Indicated 
that  there  was  a  crisis  in  mental  health  care. 
Allison's  comments  were  more  personal.  She 
said  she  found  some  very  lonely  people  In  the 
hospital  who  needed  to  see  a  healthy  young 
face,  anjrone  Her  plea  for  help  for  them  was 
personal,  mine  purely  abstract.  Her  work 
with  the  mentally  111  struck  me  with  hope. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  of  girls  In  the 
school,  Intellectually  and  physically,  was 
working  with  critical  social  problems,  the 
mentally  111  and  the  mentally  retarded. 

Allison  didn't  forget  people  either.  She 
would  visit  her  "friends"  at  St.  Elizabeth'" 
Hospital  throughout  the  school  year.  She 
said  they  seemed  to  be  so  much  happier 
after  talking  to  her. 

A  teacher  does  not  often  know  a  student 
on  a  personal  basis;  however.  In  our  experi- 
mental school,  the  personal  side  of  a  rela- 
tionship can  be  cultivated.  One  day,  when 
talking  to  students.  I  suggested  they  might 
help  me  move  to  a  new  bouse  because  I 
could  not  afford  the  help  of  professional 
movers.  Several  lightly  promised  to  help  that 
weekend. 

Friday  night,  Allison  was  the  only  person 
to  arrive.  She  apologized  for  being  late  to  my 
Northwest  Apartment  home,  stating  that  she 
had  to  struggle  to  get  the  family  car. 

Although  beautiful  females  often  draw 
back  from  each  other,  like  similar  electrical 
charges,  Allison's  kindness  and  graclousness 
made  an  Immediate  friend  In  Vlkl,  my  wife. 
Allison  came  into  our  home  which  was  filled 
with  boxes  of  books  dressed  in  a  styllA  fur 


coat,  and  whUe  Vlkl  and  I  laughed  at  the 
fancy  dress  of  otir  mover,  she  began  lifting 
a  heavy  box  and  carried  It  to  her  car.  My 
wife  and  I  were  exhausted  from  packing  all 
afternoon,  and  Allison  proved  the  reinforce- 
ment that  saved  the  day. 

We  found  difficulties  once  moved  into  our 
new  home  that  people  In  small  towns  never 
face.  People  In  small  towns  often  help  their 
neighbors  with  heavy  tasks,  making  the  Job 
much  lighter.  One  such  task  in  our  home 
was  the  location  of  the  refrigerator  wblcb 
bad  been  left  by  the  previous  owner  in  the 
basement.  Allison,  who  visited  us  with  a  boy 
friend  one  evening,  offered  to  lend  their 
hands  to  help  bring  the  large  refrigerator  up 
the  basement  steps  into  the  kitchen.  With  an 
effort  reminiscent  of  the  hand  labor  of 
Chinese  coolies,  we  pulled  and  pushed  the 
refrigerator  up  the  stairs. 

As  I  began  to  tire  and  suggested  defeat  be- 
cause the  stairs  were  too  high  and  the 
kitchen  door  top  small,  Allison  enootiraged 
us  by  putting  her  whole  self  to  the  task. 
When  the  refrigerator  was  finally  in  the 
kitchen,  we  felt  as  If  we  had  conquered  a 
symbolic  Mt.  Everest.  We  became  not  stu- 
dents, teachers,  men  or  women,  but  8ln!4>Iy 
human  beings  surmounting  another  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  small  problems  of  the 
human  inter-relationships. 

Allison  was  often  eluding  the  amours  of 
Interested  male  students.  She  once  told  close 
friends  that  she  did  not  feel  ready  or  strong 
enough  to  sustain  an  intense  relationship. 
Poor  Allison.  A  few  weeks  after  this  claim, 
she  too  fell  In  love.  Yet,  when  It  happened, 
she  told  me  she  planned  to  attend  college 
and  was  prei>ared  to  face  the  reality  of  leav- 
ing her  "love"  behind.  I  asked,  out  of  curi- 
osity for  what  attracts  talented  people  to 
each  other,  what  did  this  boy  have  that 
many  others  did  not  have  for  her.  She  told 
me  of  his  suffering  as  a  high  school  drop- 
out, of  his  torment  as  an  addict,  and  bis 
enthusiasm  as  a  returning  student  struggling 
to  "go  straight."  She  seemed  Intent  on  pres- 
suring blm,  keeping  his  efforts  alive.  When 
I  suggested  her  affection  for  him  might  be 
more  motherly  than  feminine,  she  smiled 
knowingly  as  If  she  too  had  realized  that 
observation. 

Yet,  her  mother-Instinct,  her  sense  of 
preservation  of  life,  brought  her  the  prob- 
lems of  many  other  young  people.  Constant- 
ly she  was  surrounded  by  boys  and  girls  who 
came  not  only  to  tell  her  their  problems,  but 
to  laugh  with  her  and  bask  in  her  quick  wit 
and  charm.  Allison  possessed  a  rare  trait. 
She  could  move  among  many  groups  of  stu- 
dents and  always  exhibit  tolerance  for  the 
views  of  each  group  in  which  she  partici- 
pated. When  baited  by  adults,  some  young 
people  respond  with  anger  and  bitterness. 
If  not  violence.  Allison  expressed  a  passive, 
stoic  quality,  as  If  recognizing  the  injxxstlce 
of  name-calling,  as  If  realizing  the  illness  of 
the  person  filled  with  hate. 

Allison  was  filled  with  contradictions  as 
any  complex  person  Is.  She  read  Herman 
Hesse  and  worked  in  a  bagel  factory  after 
school.  She  could  wear  a  fur  coat  one  day 
and  the  following  day  blue  Jeans  and  a  bush 
Jacket. 

VThen  she  considered  a  college,  she  was 
not  sure  If  she  wanted  to  go.  "Travel  and 
people."  she  said,  "offer  me  so  much  to 
learn."  "Yet."  she  said,  "I  find  there's  so 
much  to  read,  and  I  can  read  In  college." 
When  she  finally  decided  upon  attending  a 
coUege,  she  picked  the  school  carefully.  She 
wanted  a  quiet  campus  somewhere  In  the 
Mid-West.  Once  she  began  attending  the 
Honor's  College  at  Kent  State  University, 
I  did  not  hear  from  her.  Monday  night,  I  an- 
swered the  doorbell.  A  teacher  came  Into  the 
house  and  told  us  in  a  husky  voice  that  Alli- 
son Krause  had  been  shot  at  Kent  State. 
Earlier  Vlkl  and  I  had  heard  on  the  news 
that  the  Ohio  National  Guard  had  shot  into 
a  crowd  of  students.  At  the  time  I  had  wanted 
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to  cry  for  the  anonymous  young 
were  dead.  I  could  not  believe  thai 
the  faces  had  a  name  and  was  a 
knew    My  wife  called  the 
city  desk  and  the  death  of  Allison 
was  confirmed  by  an  anonymous  voice 

Earlier  that  day  I  had  led  a  dlacusft  on  with 
a  group  of  boys  over  the  Idea  at  ImlUcrlm- 
Inate  hate  for  groups,  whether  coUfge 
dents  or  police.  They  told  me 
gained  their  hatred  from  listening 
talk  about  college  students  and  policemen. 
I  pointed  out  that  such  hatred  leaqs 
Justice  and  indiscriminate  killing 
Bides.  I  suggested  that  behind  the 
tlons  of  student  activists  or  police 
tlonal  guard,  there  existed  a 
should  gauge  his  response  In 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  person 
abstraction. 

How  prophetic  my  words  were  tc 
Allison    was    very    much    of    a    full 
morally  and  spiritually;   with  the 
sympathy  and  self-respect  in  an 
It  is  difficult  to  find  anyone  to  respe^  ■ 
age  of  James  Bond  and  I-Spy  moral  1 
preservation     of     government     em 
overrides  the  Individual's  consideration 
Western  values  and  heritage.  It  Is 
to  believe  that  the  soft  skin  which 
represented    the    beauty    of    Alllsor 
proved  to  be  alloyed  with  the  hatred 
bullet.  The  grotesqueness  of  the 
not   be   pictured.    Nevertheless,    of 
students  I  have  met  in  five  years 
Ing,  the  six  years  of  college,  and  of 
pie  I  have  met  when  working  in 
gas  stations,  shops  and  ofSces.  I 
of  a  better  person  than  Allison 
her  own  quiet  way,  she  symbolized 
In  young  people.  She  wanted  to  be  a 
so  she  could  give,  so  she  could 
pathy  and  teach  It.  With  her  self 
she  would  have  been  an  excellent 
children. 

The  insanity  which  took  Allison 
human    life,   the    man    who    murdered 
has  lost  as  much  as  any  of  us  who 
loved  b«r.  The  loss  of  Allison  Krau^ 
a  la«s  to  any  peace  or  war  movemiin 
was  a  loss  for  the  war  against  lllogtc^ 
Ing.  the  war  agalnfit  Insanity,  the 
love  and  life. 
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WILL  JUSTICE  TAKE  ACTION  (N  THE 
PITZOERALD  CASE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
now  218  days  with  no  action  at  »11  from 
the  Justice  Department  on  Ernest  Fitz- 
gerald's case.  The  218  days  ha v^  Passed 
since  I  wrote  to  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  requesting  an  investigation  of 
the  Air  Force's  actions  in  intimidating 
and  firing  Mr.  Fitzgerald  for  h|s  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economip  Com- 
mittee. 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  been 
asking  when  the  Justice  Department  in- 
tends to  take  action  in  this  case.  But 
perhaps  I  have  been  asking  th(  wrong 
question:  the  question  to  ask  nay  be, 
Will  the  Justice  Department  tak^  action 
in  the  Fitzgerald  case?  Will  tl^ose  re- 
sponsible for  violating  the  Federi  Crim- 
inal Code  ever  be  brought  to  t^al  for 
their  crimes? 


THE  DRAFT — CONSISTENT 
CHAOTIC? 


OR 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Presidei^t.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  assumed  by  most  Senators 
that  in  December  1969,  when  we  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  the  lottery 
draft  system,  we  were  taking  tJie  first. 


albeit  incomplete,  step  toward  draft  re- 
form. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  lottery 
would  help  to  "democratize"  the  draft  by 
making  it  less  subject  to  the  vagaries  of 
geography,  race,  economic  status,  local 
draft  board  whims,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  6  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  lottery  system  went  into  effect. 
It  may  well  be  that  we  accomplished  very 
little  in  terms  of  equity  by  the  lottery. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  an  article  entitled  "Selective  Service 
Meets  Massive  Resistance,"  written  by 
Mel  Ziegler  and  published  in  the  June 
29,  1970,  New  York  magazine.  The  article 
is  a  most  interesting  case  study  of  Just 
how  the  lottery  system  is  working  in  New 
York  City. 

It  points  out  how  the  lottery  system 
can  be  fouled  and  avoided.  A  potential 
draftee  with  smart  device  can  apparently 
eseaRe  being  drafted.  A  less  well  informed 
potential  draftee  will  be  called  into 
service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sei.,xctivx  Sebvicb  Mkets  Massive  Resistance 
(By  Mel  Ziegler) 

Draft  resistance  In  New  York  City  has  be- 
come so  widespread  and  so  sophisticated  that 
the  Selective  Service  System,  cumbersome 
to  begin  with,  today  seems  barjly  capable 
of  drafting  anybody  who  doesn't  care  to  be 
drafted.  The  System,  which  has  funneled 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  New  Yorkers 
into  the  Armed  Forces  over  the  past  22  years. 
Is  now  lumbering  along,  confused,  demoral- 
ized, and  ineffectual  In  the  face  of  the  new 
resistance.  Consider: 

Last  year  local  boards  in  the  city,  called 
on  to  supply  some  7,700  draftees,  had  to 
send  induction  notices  to  nearly  14.000  men 
and  still  missed  their  quota  by  524~  men. 
This  year  draft-aged  New  Yorkers  deter- 
mined to  postpone  and  ultimately  avoid  in- 
duction have  had  such  success  In  tangling 
the  System  in  its  own  bureaucratic  proce- 
dures that  some  of  the  city's  96  local 
boards — each  with  a  pool  of  approximately 
10,000  prime- age  registrants — have  been  xin- 
able  to  meet  meager  quotas  of  three  and 
four  men  a  month. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1970,  two  out 
of  three  New  Yorkers  taking  pre-lnduction 
physical  examinations  failed  them.  Just  two 
years  ago,  fewer  than  50  per  cent  failed  their 
physicals.  The  sharp  rise,  many  observers 
think,  reflects  a  new  temper  among  New 
York's  potential  Inductees.  The  IV-P  status, 
once  shunned,  is  now  sought  and.  Increas- 
ingly, won. 

Federal  prosecutors  in  New  York  are  now 
so  backlogged  with  Selective  Service  cases 
that  a  man  who  falls  to  show  up  for  In- 
duction today — more  men  are  falling  to 
show  up  than  ever  before — Is  almost  certain 
not  to  see  a  coiirtroom  for  two  years,  and 
the  odds  are  very  good  that  he  never  will. 
Major  Thomas  R.  Maher.  who  heads  the 
legal  division  at  New  York  Selective  Service 
headquarters,  estimates  that  of  the  number 
of  draft  violators  turned  over  to  the  17.8. 
Attorney's  office  for  prosecution,  only  2  per 
cent  wUl  end  up  in  the  Armed  Forces,  less 
than  1  per  cent  will  end  up  in  court,  and 
the  remainder  will  serve  neither  in  the 
military  nor  in  prison.  They  will  ultimately 
submit  to  the  draft  prooees  and,  curiously, 
virtually  all  of  them  wlU  be  rejected  for 
physical  or  psychological  reasons. 


Because  of  the  reslstAnce.  city  draft  officials 
are  now  calling  for  Induction  twice  as  many 
men  as  they  need,  and  even  so,  with  the 
exception  of  March,  the  city  has  yet  to  meet 
a  monthly  quota  this  year.  For  the  month 
of  April,  when  the  quota  was  340  men.  Selec- 
tive Service  headquarters  in  New  York 
offered  this  breakdown : 

Men  receiving  draft  notices — 753  (110 
volunteers  for  Induction  and  643  non- 
volunteers). 

Men  who  did  not  show  up  for  Induction — 
326  '  (16  volunteers  and  310  non- volunteers) , 

Men  Inducted  after  the  final  physical  ex- 
amination— 324. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  draft  system's 
apparent  Inefficiency  here  results  from  the 
changeover  to  the  lottery  system  last  Janu- 
ary. City  draft  officials  claim  that  what  was 
missed  In  quotas  In  the  early  months  of  this 
year  will  be  made  up  later.  Local  boards,  after 
all,  have  an  abundance  of  young  men  in  the 
draft  pool.  If  one  man  doesn't  go,  there  is,  In 
theory,  always  another  man  to  send  In  his 
place. 

The  more  significant  fact  is  that  draft 
boards  must  cast  their  nets  ever  farther  and 
deeper  In  the  pool.  The  lottery  was  adopted 
to  make  the  draft  more  equitable — more  fully 
a  matter  of  chance.  The  elimination  of 
graduate-student,  fatherhood  and  occupa- 
tional deferments  should  have  blocked  off  the 
most  heavily  trafficked  avenues  of  draft- 
avoidance.  Nevertheless,  men  determined  not 
to  serve  seem  to  have  found  many  alternate 
routes — the  great  majority  of  them  legal. 

Last  week  the  Supreme  Court  widened  one 
avenue  of  escape  when  it  decided  that  men 
who  object  to  military  service  on  moral  and 
ethical  grounds  need  not  base  their  claim  for 
exemption  en  religious  beliefs.  The  court,  In 
effect,  has  given  "deeply  held"  personal 
ethics  equal  standing  with  religious  convic- 
tions under  Selective  Service  statutes. 

Objection  to  military  service  on  grounds 
of  conscience  has  not  been  a  major  problem 
to  draft  boards  in  the  past.  But  last  week's 
ruling,  broadening  a  similar  decision  In  1965, 
can  only  make  their  work  harder  In  the 
futiore.  For,  sometimes  by  accident  but  more 
often  by  astute  preparation,  more  and  more 
men  are  learning  how  to  beat  the  system. 
Counseling  agencies  have  proliferated  all  over 
the  metropolitan  area.  One  of  the  major  ones, 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
which  handles  some  375  cases  a  month,  must 
refer  to  other  agencies  one  out  of  two  men 
who  seek  Its  services  because  It  can't  handle 
the  load.  Its  referral  list  has  30  agencies.  The 
New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union  publishes  a 
booklet  detailing  counseling  services  In  the 
metropolitan  region  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Connecticut;  It  runs  to  more  than  a 
hundred  pages  In  length.  In  September,  city 
high  schools  will  have  their  own  draft  coun- 
selors. 

Scores  of  New  York  attorneys  have  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  practice  taken  up 
with  draft  cases,  and  at  least  one  firm  deals 
exclusively  with  Selective  Service  and  mili- 
tary cUents.  The  rate  of  success  for  counselors 
anl  attorneys  Is  phenomenal:  an  Informal 
poll  of  counseling  agencies  Indicates  that  at 
least  four  out  of  five  young  men  who  use  their 
services  end  up  avoiding  the  draft.  Attorneys 
claim  even  better  odds.  Steve  Fine,  whose 
firm.  Lubell,  Lubell,  Fine  and  Schaap,  Is 
handling  some  two  dozen  cases  right  now, 
says,  "Although  we  would  never  guarantee 
anybody  anything,  the  number  of  men  we 
represent  who  eventually  avoid  the  draft  is 
pretty  damn  close  to  a  hundred  p>er  cent." 

With  counseling  and  an  Increased  aware- 
ness of  Selective  Service  procediires.  more  and 
more  men  are  exercising  their  appeal  rights. 
According  to  Paul  Akst,  a  retired  Air  Force 
colonel  who  is  the  New  York  City  draft  dl- 


>Tbls  figure  Is  slightly  Inflated  becauae  It 
Includes  87  men  who  enlisted. 
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rector,  the  number  of  men  using  appeals 
has  doubled  In  the  last  several  years  despite 
the  fact  that  draft  calls  are  now  about  hall 
as  large. 

The  great  Increase  in  appeals  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  city's  draft  boards,  according 
to  Colonel  Akst,  are  operating  with  only  half 
as  many  employees  as  they  need.  The  num- 
ber of  paid  full-time  employees  has  actually 
dwindled  from  330  in  1967  to  260  today,  and 
the  city's  draft  headquarters  is  prohibited 
from  replacing  any  employee  who  quits  un- 
less it  first  receives  special  permission  from 
Washington.  To  cope  with  the  situation. 
Akst  had  to  close  down  all  local  boards  to 
the  public  last  fall  between  the  hours  of 
2  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  They  are  still  closed  after- 
noons, and,  says  Akst,  "Theyll  continue  to 
be  untU  we  catch  up — if  ever." 

For  most  men.  appeals  are  not  even  neces- 
sary. Last  year  In  New  York  City,  approxi- 
mately 67  per  cent  of  the  men  who  reported 
for  a  pre-lnductlon  physical  were  found  dis- 
qualified, and  g^ven  either  I-Y  or  IV-F  classi- 
fications. Of  those  who  passed  the  first  time, 
three  out  of  ten  were  found  disqualified  when 
they  were  called  back  for  Induction.  So  far 
In  1970  these  percentages  have  held  approxi- 
mately the  same.  Although  a  number  of  these 
men  were  rejected  because  they  failed  the 
mental  (Intelligence)  test  or  because  they 
were  deemed  "administratively"  unsuitable, 
the  majority  were  disqualified  for  medical 
and  psychiatric  reasons.  Although  New  York 
has  traditionally  been  slightly  higher  than 
average  In  rate  of  disqualifications.  It  has 
never  been  higher  by  as  much  as  It  appears 
to  be  now.  In  1968  In  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, the  number  who  were  disqualified  at 
pre-inductlon  physicals  was  only  49  per 
cent,  compared  with  46  per  cent  nationally. 

Thus,  in  a  single  year,  18  per  cent  more 
men  were  finding  themselves  disqualified  at 
pre-lnductlon  examinations  in  New  York 
City.  From  1960  to  1968,  the  national  aver- 
age rose  only  17  per  cent. 

Are  the  men  Jvist  less  healthy? 

Not  even  the  Army  buys  that  explanation. 
It  conducted  a  study  last  year  In  which  the 
Army  Surgeon  General  attributed  the  In- 
creasing disqualification  rates  In  large  re- 
spect to  the  increasing  number  of  college 
graduates  being  examined.  The  Army  termed 
them  "more  sophisticated  about  the  stand- 
ards and  about  potentially  disqualifying  de- 
fects." 

The  "standards,"  known  to  the  Army  aa 
AR  40-501  Medical  Service  Standards  of 
Medical  Fitness,  are  distributed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  for  (1.75  and  now 
line  the  shelves  of  practlcaUy  every  draft- 
counseling  agency  and  every  draft  attorney's 
office.  AR  40-501  lists  more  than  400  dis- 
qualifying defects.  Although  In  most  In- 
stances It  spMlls  out  what  it  takes  to  qualify 
for  a  certain  defect,  in  others  It  Is  riddled 
with  ambiguities  such  as  "pain  [as  a  cause 
for  rejection]  ,  .  .  regardless  of  the  cause 
which  Is  of  a  nature  or  a  degree  to  preclude 
satisfactory  performance  of  duty." 

Extreme  ugliness  Is  a  cause  or  rejection. 
So  are  obscene  tattoos,  and  also  certain 
childhood  Illnesses,  and  conditions  which 
cannot  be  verified  by  examining  Army  phy- 
sicians, such  as  degenerative  Joint  diseases 
and  back  trouble.  Conditions  not  severe  but 
condition  which  calls  for  dally  shampoo — are 
also  grounds  for  disqualification. 

"No  one  is  so  healthy  that  he  cannot  be  an 
Army  medical  reject,"  writes  David  Suttler  in 
his  recent  Grove  Press  book  IV-F,  A  Guide 
to  Draft  Exemption.  "The  first  thing  to  un- 
derstand is  that  you  dont  have  to  be  un- 
healthy to  be  unfit." 

No  surprise,  then,  that  more  and  more  In- 
ductees and  pre-lnductees  are  showing  up 
at  their  physicals  with  a  physician's  letter 
in  hand  testifying  to  one  or  more  of  the  400 
disqualifying  defects.  Including  psychiatric 
disorders,  which  are  so  lU-deflned  In  AR 
40-601  that  they  could  theoretically,  as  one 


psychiatrist  put  It,  encompass  every  neu- 
roUc  trait  from  bed-wetting  to  nall-bltlng. 
Sympathetic  physicians  abound,  and  many 
counselors  and  attorneys  maintain  their  own 
lists.  "Somebody  can  altoays  find  a  doctor," 
says  one  draft  attorney. 

Induction  stations  are  chronically  under- 
staffed. "Because  of  this,"  saya  Major 
Maher,  "they  have  had  to  rely  more  and 
more  on  what  is  In  the  doctor's  letter  In 
determining  whether  the  registrant  is  fit." 

"Even  when  we  susp>ect  malingering,  to 
prove  It  is  very  difficult,"  Colonel  William 
G.  Peard,  head  of  the  Army  department 
which  sets  the  medical  standards  for  induc- 
tion, told  David  Suttler.  "A  registrant  may 
play  upon  some  defect  which  might  be  minor, 
and  It's  almost  impossible  for  a  physician 
to  say  he's  lying." 

What  happens  to  the  minority  of  men  who 
are  determined  to  stay  out  of  the  Armed 
Forces  but  who  find  themselves  classified  as 
physically  qualified?  What  are  they  doing? 

For  the  most  part,  they  are  delaying 
through  appeals,  plajrlng  the  lottery,  turn- 
ing more  resolutely  to  conscientious  objec- 
tion, and  finally,  if  all  this  comes  to  no  avail 
and  they  are  still  determined,  refusing  to  be 
Inducted. 

Before  last  January,  delay  in  Itself  had 
an  ultimate  purpose.  Once  a  man  had  passed 
his  26th  birthday  without  an  Induction  no- 
tice, no  matter  how  he  postponed  it,  he  was 
no  longer  vulnerable.  When  the  lottery  was 
instituted,  however,  this  loophole  was  closed. 
The  new  regulations  specified  that  any  man 
who  had  an  appeal  or  an  examination  pend- 
ing on  his  26th  birthday  could  still  be  drafted 
once  it  was  resolved.  Also,  because  of  the  lot- 
tery, protracted  delay  became  a  liability — 
sometimes  an  impossibility — for  registrants 
generously  under  26.  Although  burdened 
with  a  backlog,  New  York  draft  boards  have 
now  made  it  standard  procedure  to  expedite 
work  on  files  with  low  lottery  numbers.  In 
any  case,  thoee  men  who  manage  to  delay 
with  appeals  that  are  resolved  in  1971  will 
be  drafted  before  anybody  In  the  1971  pool 
if  their  number  was  passed  In  1970. 

Other  than  those  men  who  are  gambling 
on  an  end  to  the  draft  or  the  fruition  of 
the  Pentagon's  alleged  plan  for  zero  draft 
calls,  and  those  men  who  are  searching  to 
develop  deferments,  delaying  in  the  lottery 
has  become  an  extremely  selective  matter, 
useful  mostly  to  those  men  with  marginal 
nximbers  of  180  and  up.  (Through  official 
and  Informal  procedures  a  delay  of  from  four 
to  12  months  Is  possible) . 

The  major  reason  men  are  delaying  at  all 
Is  the  unpredictable  nature  of  the  lottery. 
Selective  Service  officials  In  Washington  and 
New  York  expect  It  to  peak  at  its  highest 
number  in  late  summer,  after  which  those 
men  whose  student  deferments  have  expired 
and  whose  appeals  have  concluded  will  be 
drafted.  Each  month  each  board  fills  Its 
quota  by  starting  at  number  one  and  work- 
ing upward. 

Counselors  and  attorneys  who  have  scru- 
tinized the  lottery  are  advising  their  clients 
to  plan  delaying  techniques  so  that  the  ap- 
peals get  resolved  In  late  November,  leaving 
them  eligible  for  at  least  the  December  call. 
This  means  that  a  man  with,  say,  number 
220,  who  would  have  been  drafted  in  Septem- 
ber had  he  not  been  appealing  but  who  be- 
comes eligible  for  the  December  call  when 
his  board  only  reaches  up  to,  say,  190,  has 
for  all  practical  purposes  avoided  the  draft. 
Colonel  Akst  predicts  that  the  lottery  will 
peak  at  most  New  York  boards  In  August  or 
September  at  around  number  240. 

These  measures — as  covmselors  and  at- 
torneys warn  their  clients — are  risky  be- 
cause they  depend  on  a  number  of  unreliable 
factors,  such  as  draft  board  efficiency.  If 
his  board  falls  to  reclassify  a  nuai  untU 
January,  and  if  his  number  was  called  any 
time  in  1970,  he  then  finds  himself  a  prime 
target  for  induction  in  1971. 


There  are  a  number  of  other  avenues  men 
are  using  to  avoid  conscription  which  have 
nothing  at  aU  to  do  with  the  lottery.  One, 
publicized  in  the  Loe  Angeles  magazine 
Counterdraft,  is  designed  to  parlay  student 
deferments  past  the  age  of  26.  The  process  ia 
complicated,  but  nonetheless  Colonel  Akst 
said  it  was  quite  poesible.  It  invcHves  a  stu- 
dent's changing  his  major  and  attending  col- 
lege for  an  extra  ye«Lr,  applying  for  conscien- 
tious-objector status — which  few  have  got- 
ten— and  ultimately  using  a  I-SC  deferment 
(a  special  classification  which  permits  a  man 
to  finish  his  academic  year)  to  cancel  an  in- 
duction order.  Upon  graduation,  Counter- 
draft  shows,  this  man  has  passed  his  26th 
birthday,  is  not  appealing,  and  has  therefore 
safely  escai>ed  the  draft. 

Another  avenue  out  of  the  draft — it  Is  not 
legal,  and  Its  impact  has  yet  to  be  meas- 
ured— was  inspired  by  a  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  bars  prosecution  after 
the  23rd  birthday  for  young  men  who  faU  to 
register  for  the  draft,  as  reqvilred,  at  age  18. 
The  United  States  has  no  central  birth  regis- 
tration, and  since  the  Selective  Service,  the 
FBI  and  the  Uj8.  Attorneys  are  already  over- 
burdened with  draft  violations,  the  govern- 
ment does  not  check  cm  its  own  initiative  to 
determine  whether  men  have  registered. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  this  year. 
Colonel  Akst  reports.  New  York  draft  boards 
were  getting  an  unprecedented  number  of 
men  asking  for  status  as  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. Last  week's  Supreme  Court  decision 
will  obviously  encourage  still  more  men  to 
do  the  same.  Estimates  of  the  ratio  of  men 
asking  for  C.O^,  as  they  say.  and  those  get- 
ting them  varied  wildly — some  said  20  to  1, 
others  100  to  1.  Clearly,  most  men  could  not 
have  had  high  hopes  of  convincing  their 
draft  boards  that  they  were  Indeed  legiti- 
mate conscientious  objectors.  (A  favorite 
draft  board  question  is.  "What  would  you 
do  If  a  man  attacked  your  mother?")  But 
the  claim  itself  has  had  great  tactical  value. 
It  not  only  delays  an  Induction,  but  It  al- 
most always  serves  as  the  foundation  for  a 
court  case.  A  man  who  claims  he  is  a  CO. 
before  the  induction  order  is  Issued — and 
frequently  even  after  he  has  received  the 
order — is  often  able  to  tie  up  his  induction 
for  another  four  to  six  months  while  a  new 
series  of  appeals  is  being  considered.  Now. 
his  case  is  stronger. 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  men  called  for 
induction  in  New  York  last  ye«ur  didn't  show 
up,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  not 
because  they  didn't  get  their  notice.  This 
year,  although  the  percentage  is  as  yet  un- 
determinable, it  appeals,  from  the  sampling 
taken  in  April,  to  be  rising  considerably. 

What  happens  to  a  man  who  doesn't  report 
for  Induction? 

First  of  all,  he  gets  one  and  possibly  two 
more  chances  before  his  file  is  turned  over 
to  the  U.S.  Attorney.  "We  write  him  and  ask 
him  why  he  didnt  show,"  says  Colonel  Akst. 
"If  he  doesn't  answer  we  write  to  a  person 
who  knows  his  whereabouts,  because  It's  pos- 
sible he  didn't  get  the  notice."  Obviously,  if 
all  the  men  who  didnt  report  the  first  time 
around  were  referred  to  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
office,  the  situation  would  become  virtually 
unmanageable. 

For  the  majority  of  men,  however,  induc- 
tions are  subsequently  postponed,  or  canceled 
and  classifications  are  reopened,  usually  be- 
cause of  a  last-minute  claim  for  a  defer- 
ment— student,  conscientious-obJectcMr.  but 
most  often  medical  and  psychiatric.  "ThMe's 
no  doubt  about  It,"  says  Major  Maher, 
"there's  been  a  terrific  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  poet-lnductlon  claims,  a  terrific  In- 
crease in  the  amount  of  new  medical  evi- 
dence presented  after  the  Induction  order. 
More  and  more  men  are  anxious  to  stay  out 
of  the  Army  and  more  and  more  men  are 
aware  of  the  various  means  to  delay  their 
inductions." 
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If,  despite  second  chances,  postponements, 

cancellations  and  reopenlngs,  ^  man  still 
falls  to  report  for  induction,  ,  his  case  is 
turned  over  to  either  of  two  assistant  UJ3. 
Attorneys,  each  of  whom  operajtes  his  own 
grossly  understaffed  one-man  Selective  Serv- 
ice Unit.  (The  city  Is  divided  Into  two  Juris- 
dictions. One,  the  southern  district,  encom- 
passes Manhattan,  the  Bronx  an4  several  up- 
state counties;  the  other,  the  eastern  dis- 
trict. Includes  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Staten  Is- 
land and  Long  Island.)  Last  year  these  two 
men  had  on  their  desks  a  total  t>f  6,800  New 
York  City  files,  only  400  leas  th^  the  total 
number  of  men  Inducted  In  the  kame  i>erlod. 
In  other  words,  for  nearly  ev«7  man  In- 
ducted, another  man  refused  induction  or 
didn't  show  up. 

Then  on  January  19,  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  conviction  of  23-ye^-old  David 
K.  Gutknecht  of  Oaylord,  Minnesota,  for  re- 
fusing to  be  inducted.  His  induction  had 
been  speeded  up  by  his  local  [draft  board 
after  he  left  his  draft  cards  and  an  anti-war 
statement  on  the  steps  of  the  Federal  Build- 
ing in  Minneapolis. 

The  Outknecht  case  cleared 
ant  U.S.  Attorneys  In  New  Yo) 
thousand  cases.  In  each  inst 
went  back  to  the  draft  board 
tiona  to  reprocess  It. 

Not  all  of  these  cases — and 
even     the     majority — were     pr 
Outknecht.  They  were.  In  Sel 
Jargon,  delinqMenta,  men  who 
In  one  way  or  another  the  lette; 
ulatlons — they    dldnt    Inform 
boards  of  address  changes;  they 
carry  their  draft  cards:  they  failed  to  show 
up  for  pre-lnduction  physicals — iand  as  a  re- 
sult they  were  drafted  before  anybody  else. 

The  Gutknecht  decision  prqvlded  some 
temporary  relief  to  Peter  Truebn^.  the  assist- 
ant U.S.  Attorney  prosecuting  |draft  viola- 
tions In  Manhattan  and  the  Broi^x  and  to  his 
counterpart  in  Brooklyn.  Vlncei  t  J.  Pavorl- 
to.  But  not  for  long.  "I  Imiglne,"  says 
Truebner,  "well  be  getting  many  of  these 
cases  back." 

A  TTian  can  no  longer  be  drafted  for  bis 
delinquency.  He  must  be  proseisuted.  "Just 
what  we  didn't  want  to  ha>pen,"  says 
Colonel  Akst.  "We  didn't  want  to  make 
criminals  out  of  them."  More  paperwork, 
more  Investigation,  more  delay. 

Even  though  such  cases  are  beginning  to 
flood  the  assistant  U.S.  Attorn  sys,  because 
of  the  backlogs  not  a  single  man  In  New  York 
has  been  Indicted  for  a  dellnquei  cy.  The  New 
York  Civil  Ubertles  Union's  resident  draft 
expert,  Ed  Oppenhelmer.  predict  i  delinquent 
files  will  ultimately  be  returned  to  the  local 
boards  without  an  Indictment,  uid  then.  If 
the  man's  lottery  number  cornea  up,  he'll  be 
called  for  Induction.  If  not,  he'll  go  free. 

Only  If  a  delinquent  eventi;ally  refuses 
Induction,  Oppenhelmer  presumes  (and 
Truebner.  although  noncommltlal,  says  he's 
"Inclined  to  agree"),  will  he  be  'aced  with  a 
multiple-count  indictment — tba  ;  Is.  If  either 
assistant  U.S.  Attorney  ever  hai  occasion  to 
Indict  him. 

"We  dont  like  to  prosecute  Iraft  cases." 
says  Peter  Truebner.  "We  view  prosecution 
only  as  a  last  resort,  and  as  a  ml  itter  of  fun- 
damental fairness.'" 

Fewer  than  one  man  in  a  hundred  referred 
by  Selective  Service  to  either  frruebner  or 
Pavorlto  is  ever  Indicted.  Both  ajBslstant  U.S. 
Attorneys  spend  much  of  their  time  simply 
convincing  deimquents  to  at  letst  take  the 
Army's  physical,  assuring  them  that  if  they 
fall  It,  everything  will  be  forgo  ten.  Almost 
all  finally  do.  and.  according  to  Slajor  Maher, 
06  times  out  of  100  they  fall. 

•We  have  a  lot  of  protesters  v  ho  are  IV-P 
or  I-Y."  says  Major  Maher.  "W  s  have  a  lot 
of  these  men  who  disqualify  :or  medical, 
psychiatric  and  security  reasons, '" 

Those  who  won't  be  induced  and  who 
won't  take  the  examination  (cr  the  5  per 
cent  who  take  the  examination  &nd  pass  It) 


are  stUl  a  long  way  from  Jail.  Truebner  and 
Favorlto  must  first  scrutinize  every  Selective 
Service  file  referred  to  them,  with  an  eye  to- 
ward procedural  errors  which  would  result  In 
an  acquittal.  If  the  file  survives  this  first 
examination.  It  is  then  turned  over  to  FBI 
Investigators.  All  this  takes,  on  an  average, 
close  to  a  year.  Sometimes,  the  man  Is  event- 
ually indicted  and  charged  with  refusing  In- 
duction. But  according  to  Truebner,  "barring 
bad  faith  or  aggravated  circumstances"  (he 
cannot  recall  a  single  case  of  either) ,  charges 
wlU  be  dropped  for  any  man  who  says  he 
will  "submit  to  Induction"  at  any  time  up  to 
and  often  even  including  the  day  of  his  trial. 
If  this  man  fails  the  Induction  examination, 
he  goes  free. 

Furthermore,  In  the  process  of  all  this  de- 
lay, a  man  may  have  developed  a  basis  for  a 
deferment.  Otherwise,  by  this  time,  if  all  else 
has  failed,  a  man  finds  that  up  to  three  years 
have  elapsed.  The  average  sentence  for  a  draft 
violator  in  New  York,  according  to  Trueb- 
ner, Is  two  years  In  a  minimum  security  pris- 
on, which  means  that.  If  paroled,  he  Is  not 
likely  to  serve  more  than  eight  to  ten  months. 
Had  he  allowed  It,  he  would  have  been  con- 
scripted for  two  years. 

Few,  of  course,  ever  face  prison.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  says  that  as  of  this  year  only 
522  men  in  the  country  are  serving  sentences 
for  draft  violations.  This  number  Is  actually 
205  fewer  than  in  1967,  when  evading  the 
draft  was  a  much  less  sophisticated  matter. 


SMITHSONIAN'S  FOLKLIFE  FESTI- 
VAL FEATURES  GRASSROOTS 
AMERICANA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  the  United  States  are  privileged  to 
stand  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  varied 
cultural  heritage.  Not  only  does  each 
American  enjoy  the  distinctive  ways  of 
his  own  family,  ethnic  group,  region  and 
occupation  wliich  comprises  his  tradi- 
tional or  folk  culture,  but  he  also  shares 
with  all  Americans  a  common  body  of 
customs  and  traditions  which  is  our  na- 
tional culture  and  heritage. 

In  recent  years.  Americans  have  come 
to  understand  that  we  are  a  Nation  of 
many  cultures  whose  preservation  dis- 
plays an  admirable  sense  of  individuality 
which  has  kept  our  people  from  becom- 
ing a  mass.  These  diverse  cultures,  stem- 
ming at  times  from  ethnic  backgrounds 
or  sometimes  from  occupational  or  geo- 
graphic groupings,  make  up  the  fabric  of 
which  our  Nation  is  composed. 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  the  Di- 
vision of  Performing  Arts  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  is  sponsoring  the 
Festival  of  American  Polklife,  an  event 
which  draws  scores  of  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals to  the  Mall  to  view  the  various 
musical,  dancing,  and  craft  exhibits  from 
the  backwoods,  the  mountains,  and  the 
cities  of  America. 

This  year,  the  festival  will  be  held  July 
1  to  5,  again  on  the  Mall,  near  the 
Smithsonian.  From  11:30  a.m.  to  6:30 
pjn.  each  day.  the  Mall  will  be  alive  with 
the  music,  dtmcing,  and  crafts  exhibits  of 
people  from  throughout  the  Nation.  At  8. 
p.m.  each  day  except  the  Fourth  of  July, 
there  will  be  public  square  d<^nclng  fol- 
lowed by  folk  music  at  the  Sylvan 
Theater  on  the  Washington  Monument 
Groimds. 

I  commend  this  fine  festival  of  Ameri- 
can folklife  to  Senators,  constituents, 
and  the  American  people  generally  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  feature 
article    appearing   In   the    Washington 


Sunday  Star  of  June  28,  1970,  interest- 
ingly written  by  Staff  Writer  Herman 
Schaden,  that  depicts  this  outstanding 
festival  so  completely,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOLKiORX    FESnVAL    FOCUSES   ON 

Arkansas,  Indians 
(By  Herman  Schaden) 

Ralph   Rlnzlcr  couldn't   believe  his  eyes. 

"Everywhere  I  looked  Indians  were  getting 
shot,"  said  the  director  of  the  Smithsonian's 
Festival  of  American  Folklife.  "I  found  It 
hard  to  believe  people  were  still  portraying 
the  American  Indian  this  way." 

That's  how  It  happens  that  Indians,  the  au- 
thentic kind,  will  have  a  prominent  part  In 
the  fourth  annual  festival  on  the  Mall, 
Wednesday  through  Sunday. 

Rlnzler's  awakening  was  hastened  by  dally 
exposure  to  TV  westerns  under  duress  of  a 
hospital  bed. 

"I  was  very  much  Irritated  by  this  Image 
being  offered  the  youth  of  America  and  was 
determined  they  should  see  how  the  Indian 
really  fits  Into  the  mainstream  of  our  cul- 
ture." 

Indians  and  children's  programs  and  the 
dairy  Industry  and  the  state  of  Arkansas — 
these  are  some  of  the  new  elements  this  year 
expected  to  attract  more  than  half  a  million 
spectators  over  the  five  days. 

Prom  11  am  to  6:30  p.m.  each  day  the  Mall 
near  the  Smithsonian  museums  will  be  alive 
with  the  music,  dancing  and  crafts  exhibits 
of  p>eople  from  the  backwoods,  mountains 
and  the  cities.  At  8  p.m.  each  day  except  the 
Fourth  there  will  be  public  square  dancing 
followed  by  the  very  essence  of  folk  music — 
this  year  for  the  first  time  at  the  Sylvan 
Theater  on  the  Washington  Monument 
Grounds. 

"In  the  past  we  have  shown  that  America 
does  have  a  rich  and  varied  culture  of  Its  own 
and  that  Its  nature  Is  kaleidoscopic,"  Rlnzler 
said.  "This  year  the  key  Is  perspective  and 
style.  We  will  show  how  folk  culture  has 
survived  through  the  family,  the  source  from 
which  we  learn  most  of  all." 

Visitors'  pleasure  will  be  heightened  If  they 
bear  In  mind  that  everything  they  see  and 
hear  Is  unadulterated  grassroots  Americana, 
handplcked  by  Rlnzler  and  others  operating 
under  James  R.  Morris,  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Perfc«-mlng  Arts.  That's  what  pegs 
this  festival  a  cut  above  any  others  which  ac- 
cept ersatz  participants. 

Arkansas  Is  this  year's  honored  state,  oc- 
cupying an  area  of  Its  own,  and  that  means 
the  kind  of  fiddling  and  gultar-plcklng  made 
famous  by  Jimmy  Drlftwood's  Mountain 
View  festivals.  And  Joe  WUUe  Wllklns'  blues 
band  featuring  Theophlles  "Fat  Hurd"  Hes- 
sanaha  on  the  drums. 

It  means  demonstrations  of  making  corn- 
cob Jelly,  barrels,  saddles,  fiddles,  finger 
wearlngs,  split  oak  cotton  baskets,  knives, 
quilts,  comhusk  dolls,  chairs,  quill  turkey 
callers  and  Ilfeslze  human  figures  carved 
from  walnut.  It  means  Ira  Tillman  of  Oould 
grinding  sorghum  with  mule  power  and  boil- 
ing the  cane.  It  means  Herman  Wllderkehr's 
family  from  Tontltown  making  wine  by  a 
process  Imported  from  Switzerland. 

Emphasis  on  the  famUy  group  will  be 
much  In  evidence.  Colorful  WUlard  Watson 
will  be  back  from  Deep  Gap,  N.C.,  with  wife 
Ora,  for  the  fourth  time.  Wlllard  Un't  bring- 
ing his  still  this  year  but  he's  hauling  up  a 
dozen  other  Deep  Gap  Watsons.  Including  the 
renowned  Doc  Watson,  for  a  special  musical 
spot  on  the  Sylvan  stage. 

VUXTta   SINGEKa 

Speaking  of  deep-rooted  authenticity,  look 
at  the  Addlngtons  and  Carters  from  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia  mountains.  Maybelle 
Carter,  doyenne  of  cotintry  musicians    cut 
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her  first  record  47  years  ago  at  age  17,  and  H 
still  Is  a  famous  disc,  folklonsh  Rlnsler 
says. 

She's  almost  unique  as  a  woman  guitarist 
from  whom  Woodle  Qutbrle  and  others 
copied.  She's  also  the  mother-in-law  of 
Johnny  Cash,  If  that  Is  easier  to  Identify 
with.  Members  of  the  Addlngton  family 
(May belle's  maiden  name)  and  Carters  also 
will  have  a  featured  spot. 

Some  of  the  greatest  black  blues  singers  of 
all  times  will  be  on  the  Friday  evening 
show — Mance  Lipscomb,  Sleepy  John  Estes. 
James  Yank  Rachel,  Arthur  Crudup,  Booker 
White,  plus  the  Joe  WUlle  Wllklns  blues 
band. 

Sharing  the  stage  that  evening  will  be  an- 
other festival  innovation,  the  introduction 
of  two  younger  groups  who  have  preserved 
the  spirit  and  esthetics  of  mtislcal  origin. 
Rlnzler  has  highest  praise  for  the  Penny- 
whlstlers  seven  young  women  from  New  York 
and  the  Bronx  who  barken  back  to  Slavlc- 
Jevrlsh  heritage  with  "gutsy  singing"  of  East- 
ern European  peasant  songs. 

Eqtially  valid  are  the  New  Lost  City  Ram- 
blers— John  Cohen,  Tracy  Schwarz  and  Mike 
Seeger — a  young  version  of  an  oldtlme  string 
band. 

Two  Sacred  Harp  Groups  from  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  singing  from  traditional  "shape 
note"  hymnals,  will  share  choral  Interest 
with  Bessie  Jones  and  the  Georgia  Sea  Island 
Singers.  The  200,000  Portuguese  In  the 
Greater  Boston  area  will  be  represented  by 
two  families  of  fado  singers,  the  Lebres  and 
Plmentals. 

John  Jackson,  a  Fairfax,  Va.,  blues  guitar- 
ist, will  perform  while  his  wife,  Cora,  chums 
butter.  Another  Washington  area  stalwart, 
77-year-old  Elizabeth  Gotten,  will  display  a 
native  Arkansawyer's  guitar  work.  The  In- 
domitable Almeda  Riddle  will  be  beard  when 
Arkansas  takes  over  the  stage  Sunday  night. 
Dancers?  For  groups  there  are  the  Chi- 
nese American  Youth  Group  of  Washington 
In  their  dragon  dance  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountain  Cloggers  of  North  Carolina  and  a 
number  of  Jig  soloists. 

Festival  planners  thought  It  time  to  intro- 
duce younger  children,  5  to  10,  to  the  folk 
world  with  music,  dances  and  games  tailored 
for  their  shorter  expanse  of  attention.  So 
each  day  between  1:30  and  3  pjn.  there  will 
be  participation  programs  with  titles  like 
"Let's  Go  Hunt  a  Bear,"  "Black  and  Proud," 
"Down  In  the  Arkansas,"  and  "Beyanunh, 
Let's  Play,"  an  Indian  program.  Some  of 
these  will  be  In  the  dairy  area  near  a  hay- 
wagon  to  romp  In,  others  In  the  Indian  area. 
"There  will  be  black  children  from  Arkan- 
sas and  Georgia,  and  Indian  children  from 
Oklahoma  to  dance  and  sing,"  Rlnzler  said. 
"It  would  be  well  If  Inner-dty  church  groups 
would  bring  children  down,  for  seldom  has 
such  a  program  been  offered  with  which  the 
children  can  relate.  Who  has  seen  all  the 
aspects  of  Indian  folklife  so  presented?  Ail 
children,  black  and  white,  would  carry  away 
an  Idea  of  the  range  of  culture  and  Its  Im- 
portance on  the  broad  spectrum." 

The  scope  of  Indian  participation  has 
never  been  equalled  here. 

"It  Is  like  transporting  some  of  Oklahoma 
to  Washington."  said  Mrs.  Clydla  Nahwooksy, 
a  Cherokee  from  Tahlequah,  Okla..  and  head 
of  the  Smithsonian's  American  Indian  pro- 
gram. It  was  she  who  Invited  the  100  or 
more  Indians  and  arranged  the  comprehen- 
sive folk  program. 

Mrs.  Nahwooksy  regards  It  .41s  the  finest 
chance  ever  for  others  to  see  the  real  Amer- 
ican Indian — "not  the  wrong  concept  given 
by  television,  but  a  true  plctxire  of  the  In- 
dian with  a  sense  of  humor,  the  Indian  who 
can  don  his  traditional  costume  on  weekends 
and  the  other  days  manage  a  bank,  rim  a  rail- 
road or  a  store." 

Most  of  the  Indians  are  from  Southern 
Plains  tribes.  largely  from  Oklahoma — Klo- 
was,  Poncas,  Ponca-Sloux,  Comanche,  Klcka- 


poo,  Osage,  Cheyenne,  Kiowa-Choctaw  and 
Arapaho.  Indians  from  other  areas  will  be 
Invited  to  subsequent  festivals  untu  the  bi- 
centennial of  1976. 

Every  night  except  the  Fourth  between  8 
and  11  there  will  be  realistic  pow  wows  on  the 
Mall,  dancing  to  a  big  drum,  ceremonies, 
songs.  Every  day  there  will  be  teepee'ials- 
Ing,  craft  demonstrations  In  tanning,  head- 
dress, cradleboard  and  moccasin  making; 
bone  carving,  bow  and  arrow  making,  and 
silver  Jewelry  designing. 

tNDIAN    CAICKS 

Cooking  demonstrations  will  Include  "fry" 
bread,  the  drying  of  beef  for  pemmlcan.  There 
will  be  all  manner  of  Indian  games.  Most  Im- 
portant to  Mrs.  Nahwooksy  are  dally  panel 
dlscvisslons  between  3  and  5  p.m.  when  In- 
dians will  talk  about  themselves,  discussing 
medicine,  religion,  urban  Indians,  Indian 
rights,  history  and  legends  and  Indian  youth. 

The  dairy  area  will  be  a  kind  of  "Moo-ln 
on  the  Mall."  Sponsored  by  the  Dairy  Indus- 
try Committee  of  Greater  Washington,  there 
will  be  10  cows  of  various  breeds,  to  be  mUked 
twice  dally.  There  will  be  all  kinds  of  ele- 
mentary home-style  churning,  cheese-making 
and  baking.  Paul  Shank  of  Lancaster.  Pa , 
will  make  smearcase.  Leave  It  to  Mrs.  Jaro- 
slawl  Tkach  of  Bloomlngbcrg,  N.Y.,  to  pre- 
pare and  hand  out  bUntzes. 

All  that  is  pure  folk  dairy  processing.  For 
a  look  at  the  modem  ways  of  ninnlng  a  dairy, 
the  Agriculture  Department  Is  setting  up 
mniftng  machines,  chums  and  the  like  In 
Its  courtyard  on  the  Mall. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  vlttles,  too.  One 
menu  from  Arkansas  Includes  fried  chicken, 
cornbread  and  sweet  potatoes.  For  an  In- 
dian repast  there  will  be  barbecued  buffalo. 


PROCLAMATION  TO  AMEND  OIL 
IMPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
17,  President  Nixon  Issued  a  proclama- 
tion amending  the  oil  Import  program  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
P>reparedness  and  the  Oil  Policy  Com- 
mittee. This  proclamation  provides,  in 
part,  for  the  Importation  of  40,000  b/d  of 
No.  2  oil  into  district  1  during  the  second 
half  of  1970. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  his 
recognition  of  the  burden  that  high  fuel 
oil  prices  have  placed  upon  the  consxmi- 
ers  of  the  Northeast.  This  proclamation 
is  a  vital  first  step  in  reducing  the  high 
prices  and  increasing  the  short  supplies 
of  this  commodity  in  the  region  of  tliis 
coimtry,  which  uses  more  No.  2  oU  than 
any  other. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  proclamation 
will  be  followed  by  other  equally  neces- 
sary changes  in  our  present  burdensome 
Import  progrtun.  I  encourage  the  Oil  Pol- 
icy Committee  to  work  on  and  recom- 
mend further  changes  that  will  remove 
the  weight  of  this  program  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Governors'  Conference  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmznt  or  Govkknor  Ctnrns  on  Behalt 
or  THK  New  England  GovKaNoss'  Contxr- 

BNCS 

President  Nlxoo  yesterday  announced  his 
decision  to  grant  an  additional  40,000  barrels 
per  day  of  Number  2  heating  oil  to  Independ- 
ent Terminal  Operators  on  the  East  Coast. 


For  the  consumers  of  New  England  and 
Maine,  this  Is  a  foot  In  the  door  of  the  pre- 
viously closed  oil  Import  program  but  a  drop 
In  the  bucket  of  our  total  needs. 

It  Is  a  foot  In  the  door,  because  It  Is  the 
first  official  recognition  of  the  hardship 
which  the  oil  Import  program  Imposes  on 
the  Northeast.  It  Is  some  reoognltlon  that 
the  two  years  that  the  polltieal  and  business 
leadership  of  our  region  has  spent  challeng- 
ing this  program,  dociimentlng  Its  Inequali- 
ties, and  pursuing  all  possible  appeals  Is  be- 
g^lnning  to  have  some  effect.  The  deepwaler 
terminal  operators  are  now  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate more  fully  under  the  program,  and  I 
am  encouraged  to  note  that  the  White  House 
describes  this  as  an  Interim  step. 

It  can  only  be  interim,  for  40,000  barrels 
per  day  will  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on 
the  fact  that  our  region's  heating  oil  prices 
are  between  two  and  three  cents  |>er  gallon 
higher  than  they  should  be.  The  total  East 
Coast  dally  demand  for  this  product  Is  one 
million  barrels,  so  the  amount  put  forth  by 
the  President  Is  a  mere  four  percent  of  the 
total  need  and  cannot  have  a  me&mngful  ef- 
fect on  overall  prices.  It  Is  vitally  Impiortant 
that  New  England  consumers  understand 
that  this  40.000  bajrels  per  day  a^jdles  to 
the  entire  East  Coast  and  that  the  acttisJ 
grant  to  New  England  Is  approximately 
15,000  barrels.  Maine,  which  consumes  nearly 
30,000  barrels  per  day,  will  receive  no  more 
than  1,000. 

It  Is  also  Important  that  we  realize  that 
the  President's  simultaneously  announced 
Increase  of  100.000  barrels  per  day  of  crude 
oil  is  meaningless  for  New  England,  for  this 
is  Canadian  oil  earmarked  for  the  Midwest. 
It  will  be  refined  into  gasoline,  not  heating 
oil,  and  It  will  not  be  marketed  m  New 
England. 

In  sb<»-t,  therefore,  while  I  am  pleased  that 
the  President  has  recognized  the  unfairness 
which  this  program  Imposes  on  New  E^ag- 
land,  I  must  point  out  that  his  proposed  re- 
lief does  not  reach  the  real  problem  of  high 
prices.  To  lower  these  prices  to  the  national 
average,  to  further  lower  the  national  aver- 
age, to  aid  in  the  urgent  fight  against  In^ 
flatlon,  and  to  achieve  simple  Justice,  the 
President  should  follow  the  recocnmendatlon 
of  his  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control  to 
the  effect  that  he  oould  achieve  more  secu- 
rity at  less  expense  by  abandoning  the  pres- 
ent program  In  favor  of  moderate  tariffs.  Al- 
ternatively he  might  completely  decontrol 
heating  oil  or  at  least  heed  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  New  England  Gov- 
ernors and  Congressional  delegation  that  he 
consider  allowances  of  150.000  barrels  per  day 
instead  of  Just  40,000.  Even  this  tentative 
step  would  begin  to  pare  down  the  unjusti- 
fied subsidy  to  the  major  oU  compianles  while 
bringing  New  England  regional  price  relief 
approaching  two  cents  per  gaUon. 


A  CORPORATION  PRESIDENT  TALKS 
TO  THE  STUDENTS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month  Mr.  H.  L  Romnes,  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  president  of 
American  Telephone  fc  Telegraph  Co.. 
made  the  commencement  address  at  St. 
Louis  University. 

As  Mr.  Romnes  noted  in  his  speech,  he 
knew  of  no  other  head  of  a  major  Ameri- 
can business  who  had  been  asked  to 
speak  at  a  commencement  this  year.  In 
the  csae  of  Mr.  Romnes,  I  consider  It  the 
students'  loss  that  he  was  not  invited  to 
speak  at  other  campuses. 

His  speech  at  St.  Louis  Ufiiversity  was 
sympathetic  to  and  marked  with  an  in- 
telligent imderstanding  of  student  as- 
pirations and  ideals.  It  also  contained 
good,  commonsense  advice  to  sroung  peo- 
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pie  about  how  to  make  thDse  ideals  be- 
come realities  in  Amerlcar  life. 

He  offered  what  he  cal  ed  a  modest 
prescription  for  this  coimtiy:  A  restora- 
tion of  confidence  in  our  a  )ility  to  solve 
our  own  problems;  a  restop-ation  of  ra- 
tionality to  the  processes  by  which 
Americans  make  up  their  n^inds  on  great 
issues  and  small,  and  cotnmunlcation, 
open  and  with  good  will,  between  the 
generations,  the  races,  and  others 

He  advised  yoimg  people  to  learn  how 
to  make  the  system  woik  for  them 
rather  than  to  continue  to  try  to  tear  it 
down.  He  said  many  other  things  that 
are  worth  hearing.  I  ask  untinlmoxis  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Romnes'  speejch  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objectioil.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ifi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMlCKNCnCKKT  ADDRESS  OP  H 

Louis  UKiviasrrT.  Juni 


I.  ROMKBS,  St. 

6.  1970 


"Why  me?" 
I  fully  under- 
1  be    fellow    In 


Last  February,  when  I  flrat  received  the 
University's  Invitation  to  spea  c  at  your  com 
mencement,  I  confess  I  was  st  rprlsed.  In  my 
reply  to  Father  Relnert.  I  surmised  that  there 
would  probably  not  be  man;r  businessmen 
speaking  at  commencements 
events  have  borne  me  out. 
business  acquaintances,  I — so  tar  as  I  know — 
am  the  only  one.  As  the  event  \  of  the  Spring 
unfolded  and  the  news  came  i  n  of  more  and 
more  unnerving  campus  coiifrontatlons,  I 
co\ildn't  help  but  ask  myself 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
stood  the  sentiments  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  story  that  you  have  all 
heard  so  many  times  before —  ;he  fellow  who 
was  tarred  and  feathered  ai  d  run  out  of 
town  on  a  rail  and  who,  whe4  asked  how  It 
felt,  replied  that  if  It  weren't!  for  the  honor 
of  the  thing,  he'd  Just  as  soon  walk. 

A  great  many  things  have  happened  since 
last  February.  But  even  then  Ijt  had  been  ap- 
parent for  some  time  that  a  g^eat  many  stu- 
'dents  have  grown  wary  of  [business — and 
particularly  big  business.  Taey  appear  to 
Tlew  the  corporation  as  the  snbodlment  of 
an  Establishment  that  puts]  property  and 
profit  above  human  values,  that  somehow 
conspires  to  sustain  a  wretchad  and  degrad- 
ing war  and  stands  In  the  war  of  an  urgent 
reordering  of  our  national  priorities. 

But  back  In  February  It  wa^  beginning  to 
appear  that  the  war  was  actually  being  wound 
down.  And  there  was  at  least  |the  beginning 
of  hope  that  Americana,  shocked  by  the  news 
pictures  of  that  demolished  townhouse  on 
West  11th  Street  In  New  York,  might  begin 
to  ask  themselves  "What  arr  we  doing  to 
each  other?"  and  seek  more  reasoned  ways 
to  solve  their  dlfferencee. 

Then  came  a  series  of  eveits  that  set  us 
back. 

The  Administration's  decUlon  to  send 
American  troops  Into  Cambodia,  however 
earnestly  Intended  It  was  as  i  move  to  save 
lives  and  shorten  the  war,  appeared  to  a 
great  many  young  people — and  some  not  so 
young — as  an  escalation  of  th(  \  war  and  they 
reacted  In  numbers  and  wlti  a  degree  of 
outrage  that  startled  the  nation. 

Then  four  students  died  an  Kent  State — 
and  two  more  at  Jackson  £  tate.  And  six 
black  people  died  In  Augtista, 

Across  the  nation  colleges  ;lo8ed  down — 
some  for  days,  some  for  weeks  And  some  are 
•tin  closed. 

These  have  been  strange  ind  troubling 
times — and  I,  along  with  a  gr<  at  many  other 
people,  have  found  myself  ex]>erlenclng  un- 
accustomed events,  thinking  unaccustomed 
thoughts. 

For  example,  a  few  weeks  bai  :k  I  found  my- 
self conduoung  A.T.  ti  T.'s  Animal  Meeting  In 
Cleveland  while  two  or  three  thousand  young 
people  marched  In  protest  ou  Bide,  shouting 


their  opposition  to  the  war  and  our  alleged 
complicity  in  It. 

On  your  own  campus,  a  number  of  your 
classmates  took  Issue  with  my  selection  as 
ycur  oonamencement  speaker.  In  their  view 
I  was  no>t  a  speaker  appropriate  to  the  times 
or  a  fit  symbol  of  the  aspirations  of  your 
generation.  It  Is  not  for  me  to  say  that  they 
are  wrong.  I  would  only  ask  you  to  grant  that 
It  might  Just  be  possible  that  a  businessman, 
whether  his  views  match  yours  or  not,  might 
be  quite  as  concerned,  quite  as  anguished 
over  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  as  any 
of  you. 

In  recent  weeks  1  have  received  a  great 
many  letters,  mostly  from  students  and  some 
of  them  deeply  moving  letters,  asking  me  to 
speak  out  against  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I 
have  tried  to  answer  every  one  of  those  let- 
ters. And  It  may  svirprtse  some  of  you  who 
have  the  Impression  that  business  Is  com- 
prised of  people  of  absolutely  Identical  views 
that  Jxist  a  little  over  two  weeks  ago  I  found 
myself  In  earnest  and  extended  discussion 
with  a  group  of  A.T.  Sc  T.  management  em- 
ployees who  had  written  to  me  urging  me  to 
make  a  statement  of  concern  about  our 
country's  course. 

I  am  afraid  that  in  neither  Instance — 
either  In  my  letters  to  the  students  who  had 
written  to  me  or  in  my  discussion  with  our 
own  employees — were  my  answers  fully  satis- 
factory. I  can  only  tell  you  what  I  told  Uiem 
— and  that  Is  that  whatever  I  might  say 
about  the  war  would  be  Inevitably  construed 
as  the  views  of  the  business  I  head  and  that 
— on  matters  that  are  beyond  our  compe- 
tence as  a  corporation — I  do  not  believe  I 
have  the  right  to  make  such  a  commitment. 
The  Bell  System  does — after  all — employ 
nearly  a  million  people  and  It  Is  owned  by 
more  than  three  million — and  I  think  It  can 
safely  be  assiimed  that  these  people  hold 
views  eJxiut  the  war  that  are  quite  as  vari- 
ous as  those  of  Americans  generally.  By 
what  right  could  I  speak  for  them? 

Furthermore,  as  a  citizen,  I  would  be 
seriously  worried  about  the  Imbalance  in  our 
national  decision-making  process  that  might 
develop  if  corporations  exercised  their  In- 
fluence— their  alleged  "power" — in  political 
matters  that  are  properly  the  business  of  the 
general  body  of  citizens  to  decide. 

Whether  the  urgency  of  the  times  permits 
my  correspondents  to  heed — or  even  hear — 
these  observations  I  do  not  know.  What  I  do 
know  Is  that  these  dlscvissions,  distracting 
and  demanding  as  they  are,  are  not  an 
empty  exercise.  For  if  there  is  a  virtue  in 
times  of  stress  like  these,  it  Is  that  they 
force  us  to  examine  previously  unexamined 
assumptions  and  test  the  reasonableness  of 
what  we  have  all  too  comfortably  taken  for 
granted.  The  questions  I  have  been  explor- 
ing with  my  young  correspondents  are  not 
easy  questions.  They  are  at  one  and  the  same 
time  political  questions,  economic  questions 
and  ethical  questions.  They  force  us  to  re- 
examine the  role  of  the  individual  in  rela- 
tion to  the  institution  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
And — what  is  most  discomfiting  of  all — they 
force  us  to  re-examine  our  own  motivations 
as  well.  I  know  that  this  kind  of  re-examina- 
tion has  been  going  on  with  a  great  deal  of 
intensity  on  university  campuses  these  days. 
I  thought  it  might  interest  you  to  know  that 
It  is  going  on  In  business  as  well. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the  "crisis" 
In  our  society,  about  divisions  so  deep — be- 
tween young  and  old.  black  and  white,  rich 
and  poor — that  they  are  almost  beyond  heal- 
ing. "Crisis"  is  a  word  that  I  am  most  reluc- 
tant to  use,  even  to  describe  so  perilous  a 
passage  In  our  history  as  the  present  one — 
first  of  all  because  we  have  had  so  many 
"crises"  In  recent  years  that  turned  out  to  be 
simply  problems  and,  second,  because,  how- 
ever much  the  word  might  satisfy  our  own 
yearning  for  a  unique  place  in  history,  it 
implies  that  somehow  events  have  gone  be- 
yond  our  capacity   to  manage   them.   This 


I  don't  believe  has  happened  and — what  is 
more — I  don't  believe  we  are  going  to  let  It 
happen. 

There  are  a  good  many  aspects  of  the 
current  scene  that  I  confess  I  Just  don't 
understand. 

I  do  not  understand,  for  example,  how  it 
can  be  believed  that — In  whatever  cause 
they're  used — shouted  obscenities  and  mind- 
less vandalism  bring  anything  but  discredit 
to  that  cause. 

I  do  not  understand  how  understanding 
Is  served  by  burning  books  or  banks — or  by 
flaunting  the  VIetcong  flag  while  desecrat- 
ing our  own. 

And  I  do  not  understand  what  It  is  that 
our  society  has  done  to  some  of  its  sons 
and  daughters — very  few.  I  am  sure,  but  so 
often  described  as  among  the  gentlest  and 
brightest  of  your  generation — that  drives 
them  to  seek  peace  with  the  tactics  of 
terror. 

At  the  same  time.  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
do  not  understand  the  members  of  my  own 
generation  who  characterize — Indeed  stig- 
matize— yours  on  the  basis  of  the  actions 
of  a  tiny  minority  among  you. 

Nor  do  I  understand  those  of  my  contem- 
poraries who  appear  to  equate  dissent  with 
disloyalty  while  at  the  same  time  they  claim 
exclusive  title  to  the  badge  of  patriotism  for 
themselves. 

Finally,  I  do  not  understand  those,  what- 
ever banner  they  march  under,  who  use  it^as 
an  excuse  to  vent  their  spite  against  Ideas 
not  their  own,  people  unlike  themselves. 

What  I  do  understand,  however,  Is  what 
every  American  must  understand  by  now — 
and  that  is  that  we  are  a  deeply  troubled 
and  divided  country  and  that  we  had  better 
begin  to  ask  ourselves  what  is  happening 
to  our  country  before  it  is  too  late. 

We  need — I  think — If  I  may  offer  a  mod- 
est prescription — three  things. 

We  need  to  restore  confidence  in  our  abil- 
ity to  solve  our  own  problems.  In  short  we 
need  confidence  In  ourselves — and  In  each 
other. 

We  need,  I  think,  to  restore  some  measure 
of  rationality  to  the  processes  by  which 
Americans  make  up  their  minds  on  great 
issues  and  on  small. 

And  we  need  to  communicate. 

Let  me  say  Just  a  few  words  about  each 
of  these  needs. 

For  me  confidence  that  we  can  and  con- 
viction that  we  shall  surmount  our  pres- 
ent difficulties  comes  from  the  reminder 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  In  our  history 
that  we  have  been  a  deeply  divided  coun- 
try. In  my  recollection  if  not  in  yours  there 
has  been  violence  in  our  streets  before — 
and  angry  people  watched  by  soldiers  with 
bared  bayonets.  I  am  thinking  of  the  19308 
when  there  seemed  no  answer  but  despair 
to  the  ever-mounting  toll  of  lost  Jobs,  lost 
farms,  lost  people.  And  there  seemed  no 
prospect  either  of  resolving  the  sometimes 
bloody  confrontations  between  manage- 
ment and  labor.  Then  as  now  events  seemed 
to  be  taking  their  own  Inexorable  course 
and  it  appeared  we  bad  lost  control  of  our 
own  destinies.  Yet  somehow  we  found  our 
way  through — not  by  luck  but  because 
Americans  had  in  that  period,  as  I  t>elieve 
they  have  today,  the  will  and  the  wit  to 
renew  their  institutions — indeed  to  invent 
some  new  ones — to  match  the  challenge  of 
the  times. 

There  is  one  other  lesson  in  that  half- 
forgotten  experience.  Perhaps  It  is  only  a 
sentimental  memory  on  the  part  of  those  of 
us  who  were  young  at  the  time,  but  some- 
how Americans  seemed  to  grow  closer  to- 
gether in  those  days  and,  when  they  were 
over,  we  were  a  stronger  people  as  a  con- 
sequence. 

Once  again  American  Institutions  are  be- 
ing challenged — this  time  not  by  the  desti- 
tute but  by  the  young.  A  new  generation 
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Is  demanding — sometimes  stridently — a  voice 
in  the  shaping  of  the  world  It  will  inherit. 
As  a  read  it,  the  question  that  you  put  to 
us  Is  simply  this:  does  the  Institutional 
framework  of  o\ir  society — this  thing  you 
call  the  Establishment — have  the  resilience 
to  respond  to  the  new  needs  of  the  times  or 
are  its  purposes  so  limited.  Its  processes  so 
rigid  that  it  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the 
more  humane  society  to  which  you  asplro? 

The  question,  you  must  admit,  is  an  arro- 
gant one.  But  I  happen  to  believe  that  you 
are  in  earnest.  I  believe  that  you  do  in  fact 
Intend  to  change  the  world. 

But  what  kind  of  a  world  that  will  be  Is 
going  to  depend  in  large  measure  on  how 
you  go  about  it.  What  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest is  that  there  are  limits  to  passion,  how- 
ever noble  the  cause  that  inspires  It.  Sooner 
or  later,  when  the  last  demonstration  Is 
done  and  the  shouting  is  over,  someone  is 
going  to  have  to  apply  himself  to  the  hard 
tasks  of  building  the  new  and  better  world 
you  want.  Someone  is  going  to  have  to  write 
the  new  constitutions  that  will  open  our  in- 
stitutions to  the  larger  measure  of  shared 
decision-making  that  your  generation  so 
clearly  demands.  Someone  is  going  to  have 
to  devise  the  new  technology  it  will  surely 
take  to  mend  the  ravages  of  the  old.  Some- 
one is  going  to  have  to  address  himself  con- 
cretely to  the  task  of  matching  our  outmoded 
patterns  of  local  government  to  the  needs  of 
a  society  whose  problems  do  not  stop  at  the 
town  lines.  And  someone  is  going  to  have  to 
face  the  thankless  task  of  reckoning  the  cost 
of  what  we  want  to  do — and  somebody  Is 
going  to  have  to  figure  out  who  pays. 

Obviously  these  taslcs  are  going  to  take  a 
great  many  somebodies.  What  I  mean  to  sug- 
gest by  this  recital  is  simply  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  your  generation's  alms,  much  as 
they  depend  on  the  conviction  with  which 
you  pursue  them,  will  depend  even  more  on 
the  plain  down-to-earth  competence  you 
bring  to  the  Job.  Developmg  that  competence 
is  lonely  work,  but  how  well  you  do  it  will 
determine,  not  merely  your  own  satisfactions 
in  life,  but  what  your  generation  will  have 
to  show  to  Its  posterity  when  it  comes  yoxir 
turn  to  make  commencement  addresses. 

Through  all  of  our  country's  history  thus 
far,  the  individual  has  been  the  fundamental 
unit  of  value  In  our  society — and  I  for  one 
am  not  ready  to  grant  that  population 
growth  or  the  massive  scale  of  our  problems 
have  made  the  notion  obsolete.  Indeed,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  opposite  is  true — 
that  the  quality  of  our  society  will  Increas- 
ingly depend  on  the  quality  of  its  individ- 
ual components — the  skills  and  energy  that 
each  of  us  brings  to  his  chosen  field  of  en- 
deavor, the  sense  of  responsibility  that  each 
of  us  brings  to  the  task  of  citizenship. 

Tomorrow's  world,  if  we  build  It  well.  Is 
going  to  be  built,  not  in  our  streets,  but  In 
our  town  halls  and  city  halls  and  In  the 
corridors  and  meeting  rooms  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  Is  going  to  be  built  In  our 
schools  and  in  our  neighborhoods.  And  it  is 
going  to  be  built  In  business. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  to  recommend 
that  any  of  you,  if  you  have  chosen  other- 
wise, seek  business  careers.  It  will  not  sur- 
prise you,  though,  that  I  believe  that  busi- 
ness will  in  fact  provide  opportunities  to 
shape  the  future  as  great  or  greater  than 
some  other  pursuits  that  c\irrently  ^pear 
to  offer  more  of  the  satisfactions  of  self- 
dramatization.  In  large  measvire  the  re- 
soxirces  we  can  apply  to  our  social  objectives 
and  the  opportunities  our  society  will  af- 
ford Its  people  are  going  to  depend  <tn  the 
performance  of  American  business.  And  It 
Is  business,  I  believe,  that  will  provide  the 
central  testing  ground  of  our  ability — the 
ability  of  all  Americans — to  work  together 
in  dignity  and  mutual  respect. 

But  whatever  path  you  choose  In  life,  I 
hope  you  come  to  share  what  I  deeply  be- 
lieve— and  that  is  that  what  one  man  does — 


or  does  not  do — even  in  a  nation  of  200 
million  people,  a  world  of  three  billion  peo- 
ple— can  in  fact  make  a  difference.  I  recog- 
nize that  I  cannot  urge  this  conviction  on 
you  without  at  the  same  time  recog^nlzing 
that  those  of  us  who  are  called  leaders,  if 
we  would  really  lead,  have  a  responsibility 
to  do  all  we  ca.i  to  make  sure  that  what  I 
say  is  true,  that  our  institutions  do  in  fact 
provide  freedom  and  scope  for  personal  Ini- 
tiative and  individual  accomplishment. 

And  so  what  I  have  been  saying  comes 
down  at  last  to  a  very  simple  injunction,  per- 
haps too  simple  for  an  Intellectual  occasion 
like  this  one:  Do  a  good  Job — and  whatever 
you  do,  do  it  as  well  as  you  know  how — as 
if  the  futiu-e  of  the  world  depended  on  It. 
Becatise  It  does. 

Finally,  let  us  communicate.  Over  the  past 
year  or  so,  my  company  has  run  a  series  of 
ads.  Illustrated  with  enigmatic  figures  In  a 
strange  and  desolate  landscape  and  bear- 
ing only  these  words:  "To  communicate  Is 
the  beginning  of  understanding."  I  confess 
that  when  I  first  saw  these  ads  I  wasn't  very 
enthusiastic  about  them.  But  somehow — If 
we  can  Judge  from  the  letters  we  have  re- 
ceived from  colleges  all  across  the  country — 
they  spoke  eloquently  to  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  your  generation.  They  said,  your  let- 
ters told  us,  something  that  desperately 
needs  to  be  said — and  I  hope  that.  If  we  agree 
on  nothing  less,  we  can  at  least  agree  on 
that. 

For  surely,  there  Is  no  more  disturbing  as- 
pects of  our  time  than  that  we  appear  to 
have  lost  the  capacity  to  listen  to  each  other 
with  a  decent  respect  for  one  another's  opin- 
ions. Isn't  it  about  time  we  restored  some 
civility  to  public  discourse?  Isn't  It  about 
time  that  we  abandoned  slogans  and  In  their 
stead  addressed  ourselves  to  the  more  con- 
structive If  sometimes  more  painful  process 
of  applying  our  rational  faculties  to  the 
search  for  the  right  answers  to  society's 
problems — answers  that.  If  they  follow  the 
pattern  of  the  past,  may  never  be  fully  sat- 
isfactory to  anybody  but  that  In  the  end  may 
turn  out  to  be  best  for  everybody.  And  Isnt 
it  about  time  we  stopped  seeing  each  other 
as  stereotypes  and  began  seeing  each  other 
once  again  as  individual  human  beings,  all 
of  us  sharing  the  same  human  predicament, 
but  each  with  his  own  hopes  and  anxieties, 
each  with  his  own  unique  contribution  to 
make  In  this  world? 

Perhaps  a  good  place  to  begin  would  be 
to  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  all  the  regi- 
ments of  the  concerned  are  ranged  on  the 
same  side  of  age^SO  and  all  the  complacent 
and  corrupt  on  the  other.  And  should  we 
not  go  on  from  there  until  at  last  we  in  this 
country  no  longer  see  each  other  simply  as 
young  or  old,  black  or  white,  rich  or  poor, 
right  or  wrong  but  as  particular  human  be- 
ings, each  with  ideas,  feelings  and  aspirations 
to  be  Judged  not  by  their  source  but  on  their 
merits. 

There  are,  of  course,  risks  to  communica- 
tions. There  \s  the  risk  that  in  the  process 
we  might  discover  that  the  world  is  a  little 
more  complicated  than  It  seemed.  There  Is 
the  risk  that  we  might  discover  frailties  In 
oxa  most  firmly  held  convictions.  And,  finally, 
there  Is  the  risk  that  In  seeking  to  change 
others,  we  may  be  changed  ourselves.  I  think 
that  these  are  risks  worth  ninnlng — and  I 
hope  you  do,  too. 

My  best  wishes  to  all  of  you. 


S.  3867— ORDER  TO  PRINT  IN  THE 
RECORD  A  SUMMARY  OP  THE 
EMPLOYMEirr  AND  TRAJNTNO  OP- 
PORTUNTTIES  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  proposed  Employment  and  Training 
Opportunities  Act  of  1970,  S.  3867,  to- 


gether with  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
letter  respecting  the  Employment  and 
Training  Opportunities  Act  from  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  UB. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

THK  nelson   llfANPOWKS  Bixx — S.  3867 

The  "Employment  and  Training  Oppor- 
ttmltles  Act"  was  drafted  in  response  to  23 
days  of  public  hearings  on  the  need  for 
reorganization  of  FedM-al  manpower  pro- 
grams, largely  to  answer  objections  to  the 
Administration's  biU,  S.  2838. 

Bill  8.  3867  preserves  the  spirit  and  the 
goals  of  the  Administration.  Tlie  President, 
in  his  manpower  message  to  the  Congress  on 
August  12,  1969,  made  these  specific  pro- 
ix»al8. 

1.  "Consolidate  major  manpower  develop- 
ment programs"  (ptreeently  split  among  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
and  the  Ek»nomic  Opp>ortvinlty  Act,  and 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.) 

2.  "Provide  flexible  funding  of  manpower 
training  services  so  that  they  can  be  sensitive 
to  and  focused  on  local  needs." 

3.  "Decentralize  administration  of  man- 
power services  to  states  and  metropolitan 
areas,  as  governors  and  mayors  evidence  In- 
terest, build  managerial  capacity,  and  demon- 
strate effective  i>e!rformance." 

4.  "Provide  more  equitable  allowances  tor 
trainees." 

5.  "Create  a  career  development  plan  for 
trainees,  tallcn'ed  to  suit  their  individual 
capabilities  and  ambitions." 

6.  "Establish  a  National  Computerized  Job 
Bank."  (There  was  no  ebjeotlon  to  this  pro- 
posal in  the  hearings;  the  authorizing  lan- 
guage was  not  written  into  Bill  S.  3867  on 
the  assumption  that  language  from  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  would  be  acceptable.) 

7.  "Authorize  the  use  of  the  comprehensive 
manpower  training  system  as  an  economic 
stabiliser." 

The  President  also  stressed  increased  flex- 
ibility m  fitting  people  to  training  programs, 
so  that  individuals  cotild  receive  the  kind  of 
training  dictated  by  their  needs,  rather  than 
be  forced  into  a  rigid  framework  of  pro- 
grams. 

Every  one  of  these  goals  Is  achievable  un- 
der the  revised  manpower  bill,  S.  2867. 

a.  The  bill  consolidates  manpower  pro- 
grams under  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  would 
end  the  present  confused  situation  under 
which  these  programs  are  authorized  by  two 
acts  (MDTA  and  EOA)  and  under  which 
responsibility  is  split  among  three  Federal 
agencies  (Labor.  HEW,  GEO).  But  at  the 
same  time  It  preserves  several  of  the  cate- 
gorical maniwwer  programs. 

b.  The  bill  provides  tremendous  flexibility 
and  permits  focusing  on  local  needs.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  Is  given  clear-cut 
responsibility,  can  choose  the  state  or  local 
unit  of  government  best  suited  to  planning 
and  delivering  manpower  services. 

c.  The  bill  decentralizes  administration  of 
manpower  services  by  giving  state  and  local 
units  of  general  government  the  opportunity 
to  plan  and  administer  manpower  programs, 
aided  by  councils  of  informed  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  impropriate  chief  execuOve 
of  state  or  local  government.  It  enables 
state  and  local  government  to  develop  pro- 
fessional manpower  staffs  which  are  vital 
to  carrying  out  effective  manpower  prognons. 

d.  The  bill  provides  ntore  equitable  train- 
ing allowances,  which  the  President  re- 
quested. 

e.  The  bill  strongly  emphasizes  upgrading, 
so  that  p>artlclpant£  in  manpower  programs 
are  not  locked  into  dead  end,  entry  level  Jobs. 

f.  Far  more  than  any  other  bill  submitted 
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SUMMAKT  or  THK  PROPOSED  EmF  LOTMXNT  AND 

TaAnnNc  OppoaxuNrnxs  Act  or   1970   (S. 

3867) 

Section  1.  Short  title  (p.  1  o/  dpmparativ€ 
print) 

The  Employment  and  Traln^g  Opportu- 
nities Act  of  1970. 
Section  2.  Authorized  appropr^tiona   (p.  8) 

(a)  Open-ended  authorlzatli  m  for  fiscal 
year  1971  and  each  succeeding  ysar 

(b)  Appropriated  funds  not  expended  In 
one  fiscal  year  would  not  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  buc  would  be  avallab^  In  the  suc- 
ceedmg  fiscal  year. 

Section  3.  i4(lv«itM  fundU^  (p.  9) 
Authorizes  advance  funding. 

Section  4.  Legal  autAoritir  {p.  9) 
Requires  that  departmental  li|t«rpretatlons 
of  this  bill  In  rules,  guidelines,  etc..  b«  based 
directly  on  the  legislation  Itself]  by  requiring 
each  such  rule  or  regulation  ta  Include  spe- 
cific statutory  citations.  (8am4  provision  Is 
In  education  legislation.) 

Section  5.  Special  limitation  (p.  10) 
Language  based  on  th*t  in  pfesent  MDTA, 
to  prevent  use  of  federal  manponrer  programs 
to  aid  ao  called  "runaway  lndi|sti1es".  firms 
that  leave  higher  wage  areas  for  places  where 
labor  is  cheaper.  The  language  would  also 
prohibit  federal  support  for  training  pro- 
grams in  low  wage  industries]  where  prior 
skill  and  training  is  not  norm^ly  required. 
Section  6.  Labor  standard*  (p.  10) 

The  "prevailing  wage"  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  would  be  applicable  to  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  empl<»yed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  in  construction 
alteration,  repair,  etc.,  in  connection  with 
this  act. 

Section  7.  Definitions    (p.   11) 

State*  Include  DC.  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Trn^    I — VXTBLIC    SSaVTCX   EMl»LOTMn»T 

Section  101.  Financial  asslatknce  (p.  12) 

Provides  that  the  Secretary  9t  Labor  shall 
onter  Into  arrangements  with  tUglble  appli- 
cants under  the  title  to  provide  fxinda  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  to 
create  }ota  for  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed in  the  public  service  area. 

Section  102.  AuthorieatUrk    (p.  12) 

In  addition  to  authorizing  4t>«cI^  appro- 
priations of  tl  billion  annually  ^or  public 
service  employment,  requires  tthat  for  fiscal 
year  "71  not  less  than  one-tiilrd  and  for 
fiscal  year  "72  not  leu  than  one-half  of  the 


total  sum  appropriated  for  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  public  service  employment.  This 
section  would  require,  then,  a  substantial 
public  service  employment  program  even  If 
ao  specific  funds  for  public  service  employ- 
ment were  appropriated. 

Section  103.  Eligible  applicants    (p.  12) 

Eligible  applicants  shall  be  (1)  States, 
counties,  cities  and  other  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment (but  not  special  purpose  districts  or 
units)  who  set  up  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment Councils,  and  (2)  other  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies. 

Section  104.  Public  service  employvient 
councils   (p.  13) 

(a)  A  unit  of  general  government  which 
wants  tJ  run  a  comprehensive  public  service 
employment  program  submits  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  plan  for  a  Public  Service  Employment 
Council.  The  plan  shall  provide: 

(1)  The  Governor,  mayor  or  other  chief 
officer  of  the  vmlt  submitting  the  plan  shall 
appoint  the  members  and  the  chairman  of 
the  council. 

(2)  Council  shall  Include  representatives 
of  community  action  programs,  public  em- 
ployment .service,  education  and  training  in- 
stitutions, business,  labor,  child  care,  edu- 
cation, environmental  quality,  health,  rec- 
reation, other  social  service  agencies. 

(3)  Chairman  appoints  staC  (so.  In  effect 
the  staff  In  a  city,  would  be  responsible  to 
the  mayor  i . 

(4)  Council  shall  prepare  applications  to 
DOL  for  public  service  employment  funds. 

(6)  Ooiuicll  must  have  plans  for  contmu- 
Ing  surveys  of  public  service  needs  In  com- 
munity. 

(6)  Detail  manner  In  which  community 
action  programs  will  be  involved  In  devel- 
opment of  applications. 

(7)  Set  forth  plans  for  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams. 

(8)  Describe  area  to  be  served. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  approve 
plans  for  public  service  employment  coun- 
cil submitted  by  units  of  government  If  the 
proposed  plan  is  consistent  with  the  ptir- 
poees  of  the  title  (including  the  requirement 
that  programs  of  public  service  employment 
be  "comprehensive")  and  meets  the  require- 
ments of  (a)  above. 

(c)  One  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tions for  the  Act  are  allocated  for  Public 
Service  E:mployment  Council  expensea.  Cur- 
rent manpower  activities  covered  by  this 
legislation  were  budgeted  at  $1.6  billion  in 
fiscal  year  70.  With  the  additional  $1  bUUon 
for  public  service  employment  authorized 
by  this  legislation.  This  could  mean  about 
•26  million  to  fund  council  activities,  allo- 
cating according  to  the  same  formula  cts  the 
overall  public  service  employment  funds. 

Section  105.  ApplieationM  <p.  15} 

(a)  After  the  Secretary  has  approved  plans 
submitted  by  governmental  units  providing 
for  Public  Service  Employment  Councils,  that 
Ooiuicil  Is  responsible  for  developing  appli- 
cations for  ftukds  out  of  annual  appropria- 
tions. This  section  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide  funds  only  after  his  ap- 
proval of  an  application  from  an  eligible  ap- 
plicant. The  application  itself  must  contain  a 
program  to  create  Jobs  for  unemployed  and 
underemployed  in  public  service  fields  in- 
cluding: health,  public  safety,  education, 
recreation,  streets,  parks,  municipal  main- 
tenance, solid  waste  removal,  pollution  con- 
trol, housing  and  neighborhood  Improve- 
ment, rural  development,  conservation,  beau- 
Uflcatlon. 

(b)  An  application  for  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment funds  must  Include — 

(1)  Assurances  that  the  applicant  will 
carry  out  or  supervise  the  activities  and 
services  for  which  funds  are  sought; 

(2)  Deacriptlon  of  area  and  target  popula- 
tion; 

(3)  Recruiting  and  training  plan; 


(4)  Description  of  luunet  pubUo  needs  and 
their  priority; 

(5)  Description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  work 
and  skills  to  be  acquired  and  approximate 
duration  of  assignments; 

(6)  Pay  planned  for  participants  and  com- 
parison to  prevailing; 

(7)  Education,  training  and  supportive 
services  planned; 

(8)  Planning  and  training  of  supervisory 
personnel; 

(9)  Description  of  the  role,  and  indication 
of  the  participation  in  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  program  of  local  pub- 
lic officials,  area  residents,  representatives  of 
private  organizations. 

(c)  An  application  or  an  amendment  to 
it  can  be  approved  only  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that — 

(1)  Application  Is  consistent  with  this 
title; 

(2)  Meets  requirements  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  sec.  105; 

(3)  Local  community  action  agency  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  submit  comments  to 
the  Secretary; 

(4)  Application  has  been  reviewed  by  a 
panel  of  independent  manpower  experts  at 
the  local  level  to  assure  that  the  Job  needs 
applied  for  are  realistic: 

(5)  Federal  share  of  program  not  to  ex- 
ceed 00%  of  cost,  unless  waived  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  extraordinary  circumstances. 

Section  106.  Allocation  of  funds  {p.  18) 
80  re  of  appropriations  to  be  apportioned  to 
state  and  local  applicants  on  the  following 
basis;  Each  would  receive  the  same  propor- 
tion of  the  SOTr  total  funds  available  as  its 
total  number  of  unemployed,  heads  of  low 
Income  families  and  unrelated  low  income 
persons  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 
persons  In  the  nation.  The  remaining  20%  of 
funds,  and  any  allocations  not  used  by  the 
entitled  applicants,  may  be  allocated  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

Section  107.  Special  conditions  (p.  19) 

(a)  No  assistance  may  be  given  to  any  pro- 
gram unless  the  following  provisions  are 
met— 

( 1 )  No  participant  may  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  or  religious  ac- 
tivities: 

(2)  These  must  result  In  increased  em- 
plojrment  opportunities  and  not  lead  to  even 
part-time  displacement  of  currently  employ- 
ed workers,  not  result  In  the  substitution  of 
federal  funds  for  other  funds  In  financing 
a  project; 

(3)  Wages  paid  wUl  be  the  highest  of:  (A) 
minimum  wage,  (B)  state  or  local  minimum 
wage,  or  (C)  prevailing  wage  In  the  area; 

(4)  To  maximum  feasible  extent  contribute 
to  occupational  development  of  participants; 

(5)  Participants  must  be  treated  on  a  basis 
of  equality  with  other  workers  In  workman's 
compensation,  retirement,  health  Insurance, 
unemployment  Insiu'ance,  etc; 

(6)  Safe  and  healthful  working  conditions 
on  Bite; 

(7)  Each  participant  shall  be  advised  of 
rights  and  benefits; 

(8)  Workman's  compensation  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  be  provided 
through  ordinary  channels  or  by  self-insur- 
ance of  the  employer. 

(b)  Contribute  to  the  elimination  of  clvU 
service  regulations  and  other  artificial  bar- 
riers to  the  advancement  oT  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

(c)  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
assure  programs  have  Internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  person- 
nel standards,  evaluation  procedures. 

Section  108.  Emergency  employment 
assistance  (p.  22) 

(a)  In  addition  to  financial  assistance 
under  the  regular  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment program,  local  areas  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  with  unemployment  In  excess  of 
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4.6%  would  be  eligible  for  additional 
amounts  to  be  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  area  unemployment  exceeds  4.6%. 

(b)  To  carry  out  this  provision  the  Secre- 
tary Is  empowered  to  transfer  funds  for  im- 
mediate availability.  When  needed,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  submit  to  Congress  the  estimated 
funds  needed  to  satisfy  fully  all  requests 
uixder  this  emergency  section. 

TTTLX   n— COMPEEHrNSrVX    MANPOWER 

sxaviczs 

Section  201.  Secretary's  responsibilities 

(p.  27) 

The  Secretary  is  responsible  to  carry  out  a 
program  that  will — 

(1)  Refer  promptly  all  qualified  persons 
seeking  work  to  suitable  Jobs; 

(2)  Guarantee  training  and  related  serv- 
ices to  all  unemployed  and  poor; 

(3)  Training  and  related  services  for  those 
In  correctional  institutions; 

(4)  Training  and  services  to  those  who 
have  Just  left  or  are  about  to  leave  the  armed 
services; 

(6)  Develop  early  warning  and  standby 
plans  for  major  economic  dislocations; 

(6)  Expand  upward  mobility  by  promoting 
and  encouraging  adoption  of  employment 
practices  that  remove  unreasonable  barriers 
to  employment; 

(7)  Reduce  youth  unemployment  through 
closer  relations  between  vocational  schools 
and  businesses: 

(8)  Upgrading  programs  for  employed 
workers  by  public,  nonprofit,  and  private  em- 
ployers. 

Section  202.  Use  of  funds  (p.  28} 

Use  of  funds.  Include,  but  are  not  limited 
to  the  following  services — 

(1)  Basic  education; 

(2)  Outreach,  counseling,  testing,  work 
evaluation  and  adjustment,  work  sampling, 
recruitment,  placement,  follow  up; 

(3)  Orientation,  work  discipline,  and  ac- 
climation; 

(4)  Institutional  and  On- the- Job  train- 
ing. Including  upgrading; 

(5)  Supportive  services  Including;  health 
services,  physical  examinations,  furnishing 
prosthetic  devices,  child  care,  bonding,  resi- 
dential support,  etc.; 

(6)  Work  experience  Including  work  of  a 
socially  useful  nature  for  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  in:  health,  public  safety, 
education,  recreation,  parks,  streets,  munici- 
pal maintenance,  housing  and  neighborhood 
Improvement,  conservation,  rural  develop- 
ment, beautlficatlon; 

(7)  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  school 
language,  Jobs  for  9th -through- 12th  graders 
to  help  them  remain  In  or  rettirn  to  school. 
Programs  to  be  developed  In  cooperation  with 
schools; 

<8)  Help  to  the  unemployed  to  relocate; 

(9)  Job  Development,  Including  the  use 
Oif  Job  redesign; 

(10)  JOBS  type  incentives  to  private  and 
public  employers  including  reimbursements 
for  time  employee  not  fully  productive; 

(11)  Training  and  technical  assistance  for 
agencies  conducting  programs; 

(12)  Such  other  services  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary. 

Section  203.  Eligible  applicants  (p.  33) 

(a)  Secretary  is  authorized  to  contract 
with  eligible  applicants  to  carry  out  approved 
manpower  progran;is. 

(b)  Eligible  applicants — 

( 1 )  States,  counties,  cities  and  other  units 
of  local  genera]  government; 

(2)  Other  public  and  private  agencies  (not 
necessarily  nonprofit)  including  community 
action  agencies. 

.Section  204.  Prime  sponsors  (p.  39) 
(a)  To  become  a  prime  sponsor  a  \uilt  of 
general   government  must   set    up   a   Man- 
power Services  Council  with  duties  similar  to 
those    of    the    Public    Service    Employment 


Council  described  In  title  L  (If  ao  desired. 
the  same  Council  could  qualify  for  eacb 

title.) 

(1)  Chief  executive  shall  appoint  council 
members  and  chairman; 

(2)  Membership  shall  Include  persona 
representative  of:  community  action  pro- 
grams, public  employment  service,  public 
employment  service,  public  educational 
agencies,  community  poets  in  secondary  ed- 
ucational and  training  institutions,  social 
service  programs,  including  child  care, 
health,  vocational  rehabilitation,  welfare 
agencies,  industrial  development  organiza- 
tions, apprenticeship  programs,  business, 
labor; 

(3)  Chief  executive  appoints  staff  direc- 
tor 

(4)  CovmcU  shall  prepare  application  for 
federal  funds; 

(6)  Council  conducts  surveys  and  analysis 
of  manpower  needs; 

(6)  Assure  community  action  agency  In- 
volvement in  planning  and  Implementation; 

(7)  Plans  for  evaluation  of  programs; 

(8)  Describe  area  to  be  served. 

(b)  Secretary  shall  approve  propoeals  for 
Manpower  Services  Councils  that  he  deter- 
mines are — 

( 1 )  Consistent  with  purposes  and  meet  re- 
quirements of  section  (a)  above.  No  disap- 
proval without  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
on  which  an  apepal  to  the  Secretary  may  be 
based. 

(The  Secretary  would  have  to  define  the 
"consistent  with  the  purposes"  phrase  in 
line  with  his  responsibiUty  to  "carry  out  a 
program  of  comprehensive  manpower  serv- 
ices" (sec.  201).) 

(c)  Community  action  agencies  may  be 
designated  prime  sponsor  for  an  area  If  the 
government  chooses  not  to  submit  a  plan, 
or  does  not  submit  an  approvable  plan. 

(d)  One  percent  of  funds  for  the  entire 
act  shall  be  used  to  pay  expenses  of  the 
cotmcll.  (Note  that  this  Is  addlUon  to  the 
one  perc«it  set-aside  to  pay  expenses  of  the 
Public  Service  Employment  councils.  Coun- 
cil funds  to  be  allocated  on  the  same  basis 
as  overall  fluids.) 

Section  205.  applications  (p.  46) 

(a)  Applications,  prepared  by  the  Man- 
power Services  Councils  shall  set  forth — 

(1)  Description  of  services  funds  are 
sought  for; 

(2)  All  programs  to  be  administered  or 
supervised  by  applicant; 

(3)  Arrangements  with  the  public  employ- 
ment service  or  any  other  public  or  private 
agency  to  be  spelled  out; 

(4)  Description  of  area  to  be  served.  In- 
cluding demographic  data  (Income  and  em- 
ployment) on  those  to  be  served. 

(b)  Applications,  and  amendments,  may 
be  approved  only  if  Secretary  finds  that — 

(1)  Application  is  c<msiBtent  with  pur- 
poses of  this  title; 

(2)  Meets  requirements  of  section  (a) 
above; 

(3)  Community  action  agencies  In  area 
have  had  chance  to  conunent;  ^^ 

(4)  States  have  an  opportunity  to  submit 
oomments  on  city  and  county  plans; 

(6)  Local  governments  comment  on  state 
plans; 

(6)  Federal  share  not  to  exceed  90%,  ex- 
cept in  special  circumstances. 

Section  209.  Health,  education,  and  ioelfare 
(p.  53) 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  must  conctir  in 
DOL  approval  of  programs  relating  to  HEW 
programs  includliiig:  health,  education,  child 
care,  other  supportive  services,  new  careers 
and  Job  reetructing  in  HEW  professions. 

Section  207.  Allocation  of  funds  (p.  54) 
80%  of  funds  imder  this  title  to  be  dis- 
tributed In  same  proportion  aa  the  number 
of  people  In  local  area  In — 
labor  force 


unemployed  peraons 

persons  heading  low-Income  famUiea 

unrelated  low-lnconu  peraons 

bears  to  the  total  niunber  of  such  persons  in 
the  nation.  This  formula  reserves  20%  of 
funds  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary.  The  formula  is  the  same  as  for 
Public  Service  Employment  fimds,  except 
that  It  adds  "labor  force"  to  the  factors. 

Section  208.  Special  conditions  (p.  S8) 

(a)  Reasonable  conditions  of  employment; 

(b)  Health  and  safety  standards  estab- 
lished and  maintained; 

(c)  Workman's  compensation  for  all  par- 
ticipants; 

(d)  No  discrimination  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  membership 
or  lack  of  membership  in  any  organization, 
political  affiliation,  beliefs; 

(e)  Prohibition  on  political  activity  and 
construction,  operation  or  maintenance  of 
sectarian  school  or  place  of  worship; 

(f)  Prohibition  of  displacement  of  em- 
ployed workers,  or  substitution  of  federal 
funds; 

(g)  Funds  to  be  used  to  supplement,  not 
supplant  present  non-federal  expenditures 
for  planning  and  administering  programs: 

(h)  Secretary  authorized  to  require  record 
keeping  and  regular  reports. 

Section  209.  Allowances  and  compensation 
(p.  60) 

(a)  Provisions  to  assure  that  trainees 
would  be  paid  at  a  rate  that  wotild  equal  the 
minimum  wage,  or  80%  of  prevailing  wages 
for  like  work,  whichever  Is  higher.  And  sets 
two  year  limit  on  length  of  training  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  CHara  bill  language  making  trainees 
eligible  for  death  and  disabilities  benefits  as 
if  federal  employees. 

TZTLK  en BPZCIAI.  WORK  TRAINTNC  AND  CAIXn 

DEVKLOPMXNT    PaOCRAMS 

Part  A — General  provisions 
Section  801.  Bqiiltable  Distribution  of 
Assistance  (p.  68) 
Ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  fam- 
ily income  to  be  considered  by  Secretary  In 
establishing     a     distribution     formula     for 
categorical  programs  described  In  this  title 
among  the  states.  No  more  than  15%  to  be 
spent  in  any  one  State. 

Section  802.  Limitations  on  Federal 
Assistance  (p.  69) 
Federal  share  limited  to  90%.  Non-federal 
share  can  be  in  cash  or  in  kind.  Secretary 
may  waive  10%  requirement  in  special  cases. 
But  must  establish  by  regulation  objective 
criteria  on  which  to  base  such  Judgments. 

Section  303.  Administrative  Regulations 

(p.  •») 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  regtUatloas  for 
categorical  programs  regarding  Internal  ad- 
ministrative controls,  accounting  require- 
ments, personnel  standards,  evaluation  pro- 
cedures, availability  of  In-eervlce  training 
and  technical  assistance  programs. 
Part  B — New  careers  (p.  69) 

Taken  from  the  New  Careers  language  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  as  part  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  In  1969. 

Part  C — Upgrading   programs 

Section  321.  Program  Authorized  (p.  73) 

Secretary  makes  contracts  with  public  or 

private  employers  under  which  they  would 

provide  education  and  training  to  {H-epare 

employees  for  better  Joba. 

Section  322.  Requlzwnent  (p.  73) 

Funds  available  only  upon  •|>pIlcatloii.  A|h 
plication  must  Include  aasurances  that — 

(1)  Positions  to  be  filled  could  not  be 
filled  by  presently  tmemployad  azkd  under- 
employed; 

(2)  All  employees  to  be  upgraded  muet 
have  been  employed  at  least  6  months,  and 
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ibUlty   and 


b«  selected   because   of   merit, 
length  of  service; 

(3)  Adequate  training  program  : 

(4)  Reasonable  training  perlo<i ; 

(5)  Safe  facilities,  adequate  rscords  pro- 
Tided  for: 

(6)  Successfiil  trainees  will  b»  employed 
by  the  employer  running  the  piogram: 

(7)  Program  opens  new  entry  isvel  Jobs  In 
number  equal  to  the  number  of  t:  ulnees; 

(8)  Trainees  to  receive  reasonable  com- 
pensation, m  no  case  less  than  pr«vlous  regu- 
lar wagei. 

Part    D — OppoTtunitiea    induat  ialization 
centers 

Section  331.  Program  authorized  (p.  75) 
Requires  Secretary  to  make  gra  nts  to  "Op- 
portunities Industrialization  C  enters" — as 
developed  by  the  Rev.  Leon  Sulllran  flrst  In 
Philadelphia  and  then  In  other  major  dty 
jKJverty  areas.  Services  authorlztd  for  sup- 
port include:  recruitment,  counsiillng,  reme- 
diation, vocational  training.  Job  ddvelopment. 
Job  placement.  Adequate  provision  must  be 
made  to  assure: 

(a)  Area  residents  are  Involved  n  planning 
and  operating  the  center; 

(b)  The  business  conununlty  is  consulted 
In  development  and  operations. 

Priority  shall  be  given  to  centers  serving 
Inner-city    areas   with    substantlU    employ- 
ment problems. 
Tmz  rv — sPEciAi.  touth  work  ai  td  training 

pace  RAMS 

Part  A — Job  Corps   (p.  ,6) 
Language  taken  from  the  Econc  mlc  Oppor- 
tunity Act  as  amended. 

Part   B — Neighborhood   youth    programs 
Section  451.  Programs  Authorized   (p.   100) 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  thn  lugh  public 
and  private  agencies  funds  to  cairy  out  pro- 
grams— 

(1)  (NYC  In-school)  employU  g  9th-12th 
grade  age  low-income  students,  either  full 
or  part  time  to  enable  them  to  g  >  to  school; 

(2)  (NYC  Out-of -school)  employmg  low- 
Income  persons  in  work  and  tnUnlng  pro- 
grams to  develop  maximum  potential  in 
regular  Job  market. 

(3)  (NYC  Siunmer)  providing  i  ummer  Job 
and  recreation  opportunities. 

Section  452.  Special  Conditions  (p.  101) 

(a)  No  funds  unless  Secretary  finds — 

(1)  No  political  or  sectarian  ir  volvement; 

(2)  No  displacement  of  extsting  Jobs,  or 
substitution  of  federal  funds  In  work  that 
would  ordinarily  be  contracted  aid  paid  for 
locally; 

(3)  Reasonable  rates  of  pay: 

(4)  Program,  as  much  as  poe  ilble,  helps 
participants  get  better  Jobs. 

(b)  Among  programs  Involving  construc- 
tion, preference  will  b«  given  to  building  or 
Improving  facilities  to  be  xjsed  by  the  poor. 

(c)  As  much  as  possible,  programs  will  help 
eliminate  artificial  barriers  to  Jqbs  and  ad- 
vancement (such  as  clvU  service  0r  other  Job 
requirements)  that  are  not  relate*  directly  to 
Job  performance  requirements.      I 

(d)  As  much  as  possible,  other  federal,  and 
private  resources  shall  be  used  in  developing 
programs.  I 

(e)  Prohibits  Secretary  from  hmlting  in- 
school  program  and  out-of-schoql  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  programs  on  )>asis  of  age 
as  has  been  done  by  the  Administration. 
Section  463.  Program  Particlpattans  (p.  103) 

Participants  must  be  unemploved  or  low- 
Income  persons.  The  Secretary,  «th  the  So- 
cial Security  Administrator,  sh^U  establish 
criteria  for  low  Income. 

Section  4M.  Administrative  Begtilations  (p. 

103)  I 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
assure  that  programs  have:  adequate  Inter- 
nal administrative  controls,  accounting  re- 
quirements, personnel  standards,  evaluation 
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procedures,  availability  of  in-servlce  train- 
ing, technical  assistance  programs. 

Section  491.  Existing  Laws  (p.  104) 
This  section  repeals  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  all  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  ex- 
cept title  I-D,  the  Special  Impact  program. 
Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Is  re- 
named "Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment." 

TTTU     T INVntONMINT     IMFBOVXMKNT     PEOJ- 

ECTS 

Part  A — General  provisions 
Section  501.  Equitable  Distribution  of  Assist- 
ance (p. 107) 

Same  provisions  as  for  title  IV  categorical 
programs:  that  Is,  not  more  than  15%  to  any 
one  State,  funds  to  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  criteria  developed  with  population, 
unemployment  and  family  Income  levels  In 
mind. 

Section  502.  Limitations  on  Federal 
Assistance  (p.  108) 

(a)  No  funds  unless  Secretary  finds — 

(1)  No  political  or  sectarian  connections; 

(2)  No  displacement  of  existing  workers, 
Impcdrment  of  existing  contracts,  or  substi- 
tution of  Federal  for  other  funds  in  work 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  performed. 
A  maintenance  of  effort  provision; 

(3)  Reasonable  rates  of  pay. 

(b)  Among  programs  that  invc^ve  physical 
Improvement  priority  will  be  given  to  facili- 
ties substantially  lor  the  use  of  the  poor, 
urban  and  rural. 

(c)  Projects  shall  provide,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, for  use  of  other  federal  programs  and 
resources  of  the  private  sector. 

Part  B — Mainstreayn  (p.  HO) 
Sections  511   and  512  are  taken  directly 
from    the    Economic    Opportunity    Act    as 
amended. 

Part  C — Community  Environment  Service 
(p.  If  J) 

Section  521.  Program  Authorized  (p.  Ill) 
A  Community  Environment  Service  au- 
thorized. F^^nd8  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  especially  to  State,  county 
and  city  governments  for  the  establishment 
of  Community  Environment  Service  projects 
.  .  .  providing  full  or  part-time  employment 
for  persons  to :  restore  environment  of  urban 
and  rural  areas,  restore  neighborhoods,  plan, 
develop  and  maintain  Inner  city  parks  and 
recreation  areas  and  city  facilities,  work  on 
roadside  recreation  projects,  sanitation  and 
clean-up  projects.  Including  solid  waste  re- 
moval. The  use  of  volunteers  from  the  com- 
munity m  planning  the  action  programs 
shall  be  encouraged. 

TITLX  VI — INDIAN  MANPOWKB  SKSTICXS 

Section  601.  Statement  of  Flndmgs  and  Pur- 
pose (p.  112)  Congress  finds — 

(a)  Half  Indian  working  age  population 
chronically  unemployed; 

(b)  Indian  reservation  labor  force  un- 
trained, and  unaccUmated  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  steady  employment; 

(c)  Compelling  need  for  Indian  training 
and   employment  program; 

(d)  Best  be  administered  at  the  national 
level. 

Section  602.  Establishment  of  OfBoe  of  Indian 
Manpower  Services  (p.  112) 

Office  set  up  in  Department  of  Labor. 
Section  603.  Eligible  Activities  (p.  113) 
All    programs    under    act    authorized   for 
reservations. 

Section  604.  National  Indian  Manpower  Ad- 
visory Committee  (p.  113) 

The  Secretary  shall  appoint  such  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  men  and  w<xnen:  rep- 
resenting Indian  tribes  and  groups;  other 
persons  interested  in  Indian  manpower 
problems.  The  committee  shall  meet  at  least 


twice  a  year  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary. 

National  Lxagttk  or  Crnxs, 
U.S.  CoNrxRENCK  or  Mayors 
Dear  Chairman  Nklson:  Please  accept  this 
statement  on   behalf   of   the   United   States 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  National  Lea- 
gue of  Cities  In  regard  to  proposed  manpower 
legislation  pending  before  your  committee. 
John  J.  Ounther, 
Conference  of  Mayors. 
Patrick  He  alt, 
National  League  of  Cities. 
Junk  1.  1970. 


Statement 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the 
National  League  of  Cities  has  repeatedly  sup- 
ported manpower  development  and  training 
programs  which  enable  all  our  citizens  to  be 
trained  and  placed  in  meaningful  Jobs. 

In  Chicago  at  the  1968  Annual  Conference 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  which  called  for  Congress  ( 1 ) 
to  enact  a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram to  provide  at  least  one  million  public 
service  Jobs  for  needed  social  services  and  (2) 
to  provide  funds  to  Implement  improved 
local  coordination  of  all  manpower  programs. 

In  Pittsburgh  at  the  1969  Annual  Confer- 
ence, the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  again 
urged  Congress  to  place  top  priority  on  the 
enactment  of  a  substantial  public  service 
employment  program.  Also,  at  the  1969  An- 
nual Conference  the  urgent  need  for  the  co- 
ordination of  local  manpower  programs  was 
stressed.  Asserting  that  the  city  Itself  Is  In 
the  best  position  to  determine  its  needs,  to 
evaluate  its  social  and  economic  resources, 
and  to  set  priorities,  plan,  and  organize  man- 
power programs  which  can  have  maximum 
effectiveness  for  its  unemployed  and  under- 
employed, the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
resolved  the  following: 

(a)  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  shoiild 
make  manpower  funds  available  directly  to 
the  cities  for  the  planning,  evaluation,  co- 
ordination, and  administration  of  manpower 
programs; 

(b)  The  mayor  should  be  given  authority 
to  coordinate  all  local  manpower  programs. 

The  National  Municipal  Policy  of  1970  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities  as  adopted  by 
the  46th  Annual  Congress  of  Cities  In  San 
Diego  in  December  of  1969  states: 

"The  Federal  Government  should  .  .  .  uti- 
lize direct  federal-local  relationships,  in  the 
administration  of  all  grants-in-aid.  Federal 
financing  should  be  available  directly  to  the 
general  units  of  local  government  and  not 
channeled  exclusively  through  the  states." 
It  goes  on  to  say:  "We  oppose  outright  "pro- 
grammatic block  grants'  to  the  states  which 
turn  city  program  discretion  over  to  imcer- 
taln  state  response.  We  equally  oppose  Con- 
gressional or  executive  agency  actions  which 
attempt  to  use  the  grant-in-aid  system  to 
manipiilate  state  and  local  government  rela- 
tions and  internal  organizations." 

As  to  public  service  employment,  the  NLC 
1970  National  Municipal  Policy  states:  "In 
most  central  cities,  the  unmet  need  of  local 
government  to  provide  greatly  increased  serv- 
ices and  the  continuing  dangerously  high 
level  of  unemployment  (even  during  pro- 
longed periods  of  prosperity)  constitutes  per- 
suasive evidence  for  federal  support  of  a  pub- 
lic service  emplojrment  program." 

Since  the  June  1969  Annual  Conference  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  De- 
cember 1969  Annual  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  both  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  and  the  National  League 
of  Cities  are  encourtiged  by  the  current  trend 
In  recent  proposals  that  emphasize  the  urgent 
need  for  mayors  to  assume  a  leading  role  in 
coordinating  manpower  programs  at  the  local 
level.  USCM  and  NLC  are  equally  encouraged 
that  public  service  employment  is  Included 
In  pending  proposals. 
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However,  U  we  are  to  have  legislation  which 
wUl  successfully  meet  the  unemployment 
needs  and  provide  the  needed  services  to  our 
citizens,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and 
the  National  League  of  Cities  urges  the  Sen- 
ate to  provide  language  which  clearly  assures 
the  following : 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  carrying  the  major 
manpower  burden  will  be  the  prime  sponsor 
of  local  manpower  programs  or  have  the 
authority  to  designate  such  a  local  sponsor; 
The  prime  sponsor  must  be  the  direct  re- 
cipient of  federal  manpower  funds  and  have 
the  authority  to  plan  and  coordinate  all  local 
manp>ower  programs; 

Designed  to  reach  high  densities  of  unem- 
ployment in  localities,  a  clear  and  guaranteed 
formula  for  allocation  of  funds  to  local  units 
of  government  based  on  local  needs  must  be 
developed; 

A  national  long  range  program  of  federally 
funded  local  public  service  employment  con- 
sisting of  one  miUlon  permanent  Jobs  must 
be  developed  which  allows  Jobs  to  be  created 
and  upgraded  on  the  basis  of  locally  deter- 
mined priorities.  This  program  Is  essential  in 
enabling  local  government  to  meets  Its  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  adequate  services  to 
people  and  offer  meaningful  Jobs  to  its  under- 
employed and  unemployed  citizens. 

As  to  the  President's  Manpower  Tralnmg 
Act  there  are  several  features  in  the  bill 
which  do  not  coincide  with  the  manpower 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and 
the  National  League  of  Cities.  The  absence 
of  direct  funding  to  the  cities  is  one.  The 
absence  of  public  service  employment  lan- 
guage is  a  serious  deficiency— especiaUy  at 
thU  time  when  the  general  unemployment 
rate  for  the  entire  country  U  rUlng. 

Other  Issues  raised  by  the  language  of  the 
Manpower  Traming   Act  fall   Into   five    (5) 
categories:    (1)   Designation  of  the  program 
area,  (2)  Designation  of  the  prime  sponsor, 
(3)  Formula  for  allocation  of  funds  and  (4) 
Planning  monies   and  advisory   bodies,    (5) 
Presumptive  deliveries  of  service. 
I.  Designation  of  the  program  area — 
A.  Sec.  102(a)  (2)    contains  the  language 
".  .    in  any  standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  or  other  area  or  areas  which  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate."  In  effect,  this  lan- 
guage gives  the  Secretary  of  Labor  absolute 
discretion    In    the    designation   of    program 
areas.  Mayors  must  have  input  or  must  be 
given  consideration  In  determining  the  local 
program  area  if  the  manpower  programs  are 
to  be  successfully  Implemented  to  meet  the 
local  unemployment  needs  and  if  the  services 
are  to  be  provided  to  our  citizens  In  an  effi- 
cient manner.  In  addition.  Sec.  102(a)  where 
it  reads  ".  .  .  In  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations as  he  (Sec.)  may  prescribe  .  .  ."  makes 
It  possible  that  the  allowable  negotiations  to 
the  SMSA  as  the  presumptive  program  area 
would    be   basically   defined    through    these 
regulations  and  that  the  right  to  appeal  of 
the  major  would  therefore  be  clrcximscrlbed 
because  the  governor  had  in  fact  acted  In 
accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  lan- 
guage of  this  section  Is  extremely  broad  and 
subject    to   multiple   Interpretations.   There 
Is  a  danger  that  without  greater  clarity  of 
legislative  intent  there  will  be  gerrymander- 
ing of  the  program  area. 

B.  The  presumptive  program  area  is  the 
SMSA.  However,  the  SMSA  presents  many 
problems,  particularly  for  ceptral  city 
mayors.  As  Stanley  Ruttenberg  pointed  out 
In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  it  Is  not  practical  to 
base  manpower  planning  and  administra- 
tion on  a  metropolitan  framework  that  does 
not  exist.  In  addition,  the  SMSA  brings  into 
play  all  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
tensions  and  dlspswltles  that  exist  between 
the  central  city  and  the  suburbs.  Further- 
more, the  SMSA  as  the  program  area  may 


resvat  in  a  dilution  of  the  funds  available  to 
support  the  Intensity  of  n«eds  within  the 
central  city. 

n.  Designation  of  the  local  prime  spon- 
sor— 

A.  Sec.  102(a)(2)  sets  forth  language  pro- 
viding for  the  designation  by  the  Governor 
of  local  prime  sponsors  In  designated  pro- 
gram areas.  The  Governor  may  make  his 
selection  from  among  the  xmlts  of  local  gen- 
eral government  within  the  area.  There  Is 
no  language  anywhere  that  specifies  that  the 
Mayor  is  to  be  the  prime  sponsor.  Further- 
more, it  reads,  "In  designating  a  prime  spon- 
sor for  an  area,  the  Governor  shall  consider 
the  distribution  of  population,  work  force, 
and  dlsadvanuged  persons  within  the  area." 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  criteria  of  un- 
employment is  omitted.  By  using  popula- 
tion and  work  force  as  criteria,  added  weight 
Is  given  the  Governor's  selection  of  a  unit 
of  government  other  than  the  central  city. 

B.  Sec.  102(a)(2)  also  provides  for  an  al- 
ternative method  of  selecting  local  prime 
sponsors:  "that  If  a  unit  or  units  of  local 
general  government  representing  76  per  cen- 
tum of  the  population  of  an  area,  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  which 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  concur  as  to 
the  nomination  of  any  other  public  body 
or  private  agency  or  organization  as  a  prime 
sponsor,  the  prime  sponsor  so  nominated 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Governor."  In 
only  2  of  the  60  largest  SMSA's  does  the 
central  city  have  76  %  or  more  of  the  popula- 
tion. Thus,  assuming  that  the  SMSA  U  the 
designated  program  area.  In  only  a  few  in- 
stances could  the  central  city  mayor  be  as- 
sured of  being  designated  the  local  prime 
sponsor.  Here  again,  the  Importance  of  the 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
would  be  of  paramount  Importance  In  deter- 
mining the  proportion  of  the  local  popula- 
tion reiwesented  by  different  heads  of  local 
government. 

Obviously,  the  Issues  or  designation  of  local 
program  areas  and  local  prime  sponsors  over- 
lap greaUy.  In  both,  primary  authority  exists 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Gover- 
nor. Mayors  do  not  really  come  Into  the  act 
until  they  may  appeal  directly  to  the  Sec- 
retary dedsions  that  have  been  made  and 
Incorporated  In  the  State  plan.  Even  though, 
m  approving  the  State  plan.  Sec.  102(a)(2) 
reads  that  the  Secretary  shall  consult  "with 
the  Governor."  The  Mayor,  as  you  can  see, 
comes  Into  the  act  only  at  the  last  and  even 
at  this  his  bargaining  position  Is  likely  to 
be  weak. 

m.  Formula  for  the  allocation  of  funds — 

A.  Sec.  601(a)  provides  that  funds  will  be 
apportioned  to  the  states  on  the  basis  of 
".  .  .  the  number  of  individuals  In  the  labor 
force,  the  number  of  unemployed  and  the 
estimated  number  of  disadvantaged  Individu- 
als. ..."  A  passthrough  of  funds  to  desig- 
nated program  areas  "...  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
the  proportion  which  (1)  the  number  of 
persons  within  the  labor  force  and  (2)  the 
estimated  number  of  disadvantaged  Individ- 
uals within  such  area  bears  respectively  to  the 
number  of  all  persons  within  the  labor  force 
and  all  disadvantaged  individuals  within  the 
State."  The  discrepancy  between  the  appor- 
tionment criteria  for  the  states  and  for  the 
local  program  areas  should  be  emphasized: 
the  criteria  tot  the  local  area  once  again 
omits  the  number  of  unemployed  individuals. 

Another  key  Issue  In  the  allocation  of  funds 
Is  what  formula  will  the  Department  of  Labor 
use  to  arrive  at  the  "estimated  number  of 
disadvantaged  Individuals.  ..."  In  addition, 
there  Is  again  the  possibility  that  funds  al- 
located to  the  program  area  (SMSA)  might 
be  required,  through  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary,  to  be  expanded  equally 
throughout  the  SMSA,  thereby  ignoring  the 
Intensity  and  urgency  of  central  dty  needa 


IV.  Planning  monies  and  advisory  bodies — 

A.  Sec.  106  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  planning  grants  available  to  the 
States.  There  are  no  guarantees  that  Mayors 
will  receive  a  portion  of  these  planning 
monies. 

B.  Sec.  104(a)(3)  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  manpower  planning 
coxmcil  which  shall  be  responsible  for  de- 
veloping the  State  plan.  Membership  shall 
Include  persons  representative  of  state  man- 
power agencies,  typical  client  groups,  the 
general  public,  and  "Zocol  public  and  private 
nonprofit  manpower,  training,  and  employ- 
ment programs  Including  prime  sponsors  and 
local  comprehensive  area  manpower  plan- 
ning agencies."  Membership  Is  not  man- 
dated to  central  city  mayors.  The  "locoZ" 
representatives  should  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  not  the  governor. 

C.  Sec.  104(a)(3)  also  gives  the  governor 
the  veto  power  over  area  plans  prepared  by 
prime  sponsors:  "The  Governor  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  revising  such  plans  and  plans 
of  service  or  portions  thereof,  to  assure  that 
they  are  complementary  and  that  the  allo- 
cation of  resources  provided  within  the  man- 
power programs  and  program  components  of 
the  plan  or  plans  of  service  best  meet  the 
state  and  area  needs."  Once  again,  the  only 
safeguards  for  the  local  prime  sponsor 
(mayor)  Is  the  right  to  appeal  decisions  of 
the  governor  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  However,  this  right  to  appeal  does  not 
come  Into  effect  until  the  governor  has  al- 
ready exercised  his  veto  power.  The  Issue  la, 
then,  to  what  degree  U  there  political  visi- 
bility in  a  safeguard  system  dependent  upon 
the  relationship  of  the  governor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Should  the  governor  be 
able  to  veto,  amend,  or  revise  local  plans? 
We  think  a  comment  by  the  governor  on 
the  local  plan  is  appropriate  but  we  cannot 
support  the  governors  amending,  revising,  or 
vetoing  the  mayors'  local  plans. 

V.  Presumptive  deliveries  of  service — 

Sec.  102(a)  (1)  also  provides  that,  "In  car- 
rying out  programs  assisted  under  this  Act, 
the  agency  shall  be  required  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  to  utilize  those  services  and 
facilities  not  financed  \inder  this  Act,  which 
are  available  from  Federal,  state  and  local 
agencies.  Where  services  and  facilities  fi- 
nanced under  other  authority  are  not  avail- 
able virtthout  relmbiirsement,  the  compre- 
hensive manpower  agency  shall  be  required 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  purchase 
the  use  of  facilities  and  services  from  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  agencies  where  available 
at  reasonable  costs." 

This  "purchase  of  service"  language  la  one 
of  the  controversial  issues  in  the  bill,  as  It 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  State 
Employment  Service  is  to  be  the  presumptive 
supplier  of  manpower  services.  Community 
Action  Agencies  have  vigorously  challenged 
this  feature  of  the  bill  and  point  to  the  tiadl- 
Uonal  Insensltlvlty  of  the  E8  to  minority 
group  needs.  Many  mayors  have  also  ex- 
pressed their  doubts  about  the  capacity  of 
the  Employment  Service.  The  Bdayors  should 
have  the  option  to  decide  on  who  should  be 
the  suppliers  of  service. 

As  to  S.  3867,  the  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Opportunities  Act  of  1970.  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  and  the  National  League 
of  Cities  are  both  very  encouraged  over  the 
language  which  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $1  billion  annually  for  a  public 
service  employment  program  and  which 
would  require  In  any  event  at  least  >4  o'  t*** 
total  manpower  appropriations  for  a  public 
service  employment  program.  We,  as  pointed 
out  In  the  hUtory  of  our  policy  above,  have 
long  supported  the  public  service  employ- 
ment concept  and  the  mayors  throughout 
the  country  wUl  support  It. 

As  to  direct  funding  and  the  mayors  being 
designated  as  prime  sponsors  for  manpower 
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programs  wltbin  tbe  cities,  £ .  3867.  Sec.  103, 
states  that  eligible  appllcan  :s  can  be  cities 
but  other  units  of  govemr  lent  and  other 
public  and  private  nonprol  it  agencies  are 
also  eligible  applicants.  We  were  encouraged 
by  the  introductory  remarks  3f  the  author  of 
the  bill.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson.  In  which 
he  said:  "...  It  la  the  Int^t  of  the  legis- 
lation that  the  Secretary  net  designate  the 
State  government  as  prime  sponsor  for  all 
manpower  operations  In  a  St  ite.  ...  It  Is  ovir 
expectation  that  In  large  cities  local  govern- 
ments win  become  manpovaer  prime  spon- 
sors. The  States  would  then  JEissume  the  role 
of  prime  sponsors  for  smaller  jtowns  and  rural 
areas." 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  strengthen  8. 
3887  so  that  local  governments  would  be 
prime  sponsors  of  the  manpo  »7er  programs  as 
Senator  Nelson  mentioned  In  introducing  the 
bUl. 

In  referring  to  the  Manpo^  -er  Training  Act 
of  19«9.  the  Admlnlstratloa  bill.  Senator 
Nelson  pointed  out  that  tlie  bill  proposes 
that  each  state  set  up  manpower  agencies 
built  around  the  employment  service.  Sen- 
ator Nelson  went  on  to  say  that  he  and  the 
co-sponsors  of  S.  3867  feel  thfct  this  approach 
Is  too  rigid  and  that  they  believe  that  "local 
prime  sponsors  must  be  free  to  chooee  what 
subcontractors  seem  most  able  to  carry  out 
the  program  In  their  specific  locality."  We 
concur  In  this  view  and  wouJ  d  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  H-ork  toward  In- 
cluding language  which  wou|d  give  the  local 
prime  sponsors  the  freedom  to  chooee  thoee 
subcontractors  that  have  proven  most  ef- 
fective. 

While  we  note  that  S.  3867  does  require 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  i  several  special 
emphasis  programs  that  havfc  existed  In  the 
past,  the  bill  does  not  earinark  funds  for 
those  programs.  The  only  e4rmarlclng  Is  for 
the  public  service  employ^ient  Utle.  We 
strongly  feel  that  the  final!  manpower  bill 
should  not  be  so  earmarked  as  to  deprive 
the  mayors  of  the  countrj  the  flexibility 
they  need  In  designing  and  coordinating  the 
manpower  programs  within  their  areaa. 

Again,  the  United  Stateaj  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  the  National  lieague  of  Cltlee 
support  yoiir  efforts  In  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation which  wUl  give  the  mayors  a  leading 
role  In  coordinating  manpower  programs  at 
tbe  local  level  and  will  provtde  public  serv- 
ice employment  for  oixr  cltliens.  On  behalf 
of  the  mayors  throughout  fur  country,  we 
appreciate  the  opportunity]  to  state  their 
views  on  such  an  Important  {area  of  concern 
before  your  Committee. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  this  bill 
is  currently  being  markeq  up  in  an  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Subcommittee.jThe  bill  in  the 
form  that  it  is  going  into  the  Record  ob- 
viously will  be  modified  i  and  changed 
during  the  deliberations  df  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee,  but  there 
have  been  many  requesta  for  informa- 
tion about  what  the  peiiding  proposal 
contains,  and  that  is  the  lieason  for  sub- 
mitting it  for  the  Record. 


WASTE  NOT,  Wi 


NOT 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pr^ldent,  of  in- 
creasing concern  to  every  bitizen  are  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  bf  abandoned 
cars,  buses,  and  trucks  thiat  clutter  and 
tarnish  our  landscape. 

With  the  advent  of  important  changes 
In  the  making  of  steel,  scijap  has  loet  its 
value  In  the  form  of  old  cats. 

Hollls  M.  Dole.  Asslstaiit  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  recently  disclosed  some  new 
techniques  which  hold  grept  promise  for 
converting    these    unsightly    worn    out 


autos  into  useful  products  by  salvaging 
the  metal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement,  published  in  the  Phoenix 
Quarterly,  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and 
Steel,  Inc.,  volume  27,  No.  1,  1970,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

ABANDOiiED  Autos:  Rksoukce  Out  or  Placz 
(By  Hollls  H.  Dole) 

The  automobile  is  the  basis  for  over  800,- 
000  businesses — one  out  of  every  six  In  the 
United  States.  These  businesses  employ 
nearly  14  million  of  our  people. 

In  1968  there  were  more  than  100  million 
registered  vehicles  In  the  country.  They 
traveled  over  one  trllUon  miles  and  con- 
Slimed  90  billion  gallons  of  gaaollne. 

The  Federal  excise  tax  paid  by  owners  and 
operators  of  motor  vehicles  in  1968  amounted 
to  «6  bllUon. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  aU  rubber,  20  (>er  cent  of 
all  steel,  10  per  cent  of  all  aluminum,  over 
7  per  cent  of  the  copper,  13  per  cent  of  the 
nickel,  35  per  cent  of  the  zinc,  and  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  lead  consumed  In  the  United 
States  Is  for  automotive  use.  And  every  one 
of  these  materials  Is  one  for  which  our  na- 
tional need  is  growing. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rate  of  which  cars 
are  scrapped — about  seven  million  pafisen- 
ger  cars  last  year  and  over  one  mllUon  trucks 
and  buses — has  reached  a  point  that  tbe 
esthetic  problem  of  unsightly  graveyards  and 
abandoned,  rusty  hulks  Is  increasingly  a 
matter  of  public  concern. 

Although  discarded  auto  bulks  constitute 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  waste  disposal 
problem  In  terms  of  tonnage,  they  are  higher 
In  metal  values  than  moat  waste  materials. 
They  offer  a  tremendous  Incentive  for  the 
33,000  auto  wrecking  yards  and  1300  scrap 
processors  currently  op>erating  across  tbe 
country.  With  the  aid  of  these  excellent  fa- 
cllttlee.  tbe  problem  can  and  must  be 
solved. 

CDXIZMT  EXSEAXCH 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  currently  is  actively 
engaged  in  research  on  converting  old  auto- 
mobiles to  metals  suitable  for  recycling  to 
Industry. 

Just  recently  the  Bureau  published  a  re- 
port which  describes  the  results  of  research 
on  the  dismantling  of  Junked  automobiles 
to  produce  high-quality  scrap.  All  compo- 
nents of  16  scrap  automobiles  procured  from 
wrecking  yards,  scrap  processors  and  Insur- 
ance salvage  firms — these  were  cars  that  were 
manufactured  between  the  period  of  1945 
and  1065 — were  dismantled,  separated  Into 
various  components,  and  suialyzed.  Prom  tbs 
Information  obtained  it  was  determined 
that  a  representative  junked  automobUe 
weighing  3,600  pounds  could  be  expected 
to  yield  approximately  3,500  pounds  of  steel, 
500  pounds  of  cast  Iron,  33  pounds  of  copper, 
54  pounds  of  zinc.  61  pounds  of  alumlnxun. 
and  20  pounds  of  lead.  The  remaining  400 
pounds  consisted  of  nonmetalUcs. 

These  are  aU  valuable  materials,  and  our 
requirements  for  them  are  constantly 
growing. 

The  Bureau  bad  time  and  motion  studies 
made,  and  It  was  found  that  a  typical  ▼•- 
hide  could  be  economically  burned  In  a 
smokeless  Incinerator  and  handled,  disman- 
tled, and  the  shell  could  be  baled  Into  a 
hlgh-quaUty  bundle  containing  less  than  0.1 
per  cent  copper.  A  cost  evaluation  study 
showed  that  such  an  operation  could  pro- 
vide an  annual  rate  of  return  on  Investment 
of  about  30  per  cent. 

BMOKZLXaS  INCUfXaATOB 

Tbe  smokeless  incinerator  is  also  a  Bureau 
of  Mines  development,  and  It  makes  avaU- 


able  to  the  scrap  processing  Industry  a  low- 
cost  way  to  avoid  air  pollution  caused  by 
open  air  burning  of  scrapped  cars. 

Developed  by  Bureau  engineers  In  a  co- 
operative effort  with  the  Wasatch  Metal  and 
Salvage  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
It  Is  a  relatively  Inexpensive  Item,  and  It 
can  efficiently  process  all  of  the  junked  cars 
from  a  metropolitan  area  with  a  popula- 
tion of  around  300,000  people. 

Preliminary  testing  has  been  successfully 
completed,  and  fiu'ther  testing  already  Is 
under  way  to  obtain  precise  Information  on 
optimum  operating  costs. 

The  principal  attraction  of  the  new  Incin- 
erator Is  Its  construction  cost  of  only  $22,- 
000.  This  Is  roughly  one-tenth  the  cost  of 
smokeless  models  now  commercially  avail- 
able. 

We  arc  confident  that  It  will  stimulate 
Interest  among  scrap  processors  whose  op>en- 
alr  burning  practices  are  being  increasingly 
restricted. 

Capable  of  processing  50  cars  every  eight 
hours,  the  new  Incinerator  can  burn  two 
cars  at  a  time,  utilizing  an  after-burner  to 
eliminate  smoke  and  fumes.  Combustion 
gases  are  then  vented  to  the  atmosphere 
through  a  54-foot  stack.  The  effluents  meet 
or  exceed  most  clean  air  standards. 

Once  burned,  the  junked  automobile  can 
be  processed  In  the  usual  manner  for  Its 
metal  values  and  the  scrap  sorted,  baled  or 
bundled. 

OTHTB  PKOJECTS 

Bureau  laboratories  also  are  working  on 
the  problem  of  grading  the  nonmetalllo, 
nonferroua  rejects  from  shredding  opera- 
tions which  are  being  generated  currently 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  million  tons  an- 
nually. Aluminum,  copper,  zinc  and  lead 
constitute  about  60  per  cent  of  this  reject. 

For  the  most  part,  these  valuable  nonfer- 
rous  metals  are  being  wasted  because  no 
practical  method  has  been  devised  to  sep- 
arate and  recover  them. 

Recently  the  Bureau  developed  an  air  sep- 
aration method  which  will  yield  a  rich  con- 
centrate of  metallic  constituents  from  this 
residue.  Tbe  concentrate,  which  Is  84  per 
cent  metal,  contains  97  per  cent  of  the  non- 
ferrous  content  of  the  residue. 

The  process  Is  not  perfected  yet,  but  there 
Is  every  indication  that  its  efficiency  can  be 
Improved  through  additional  research. 

Meanwhile,  our  researchers  have  developed 
a  method  that  can  be  used  to  recover  cop- 
per from  starters,  generators,  armatures,  and 
similar  high-copper  automotive  components. 
This  process  looks  very  much  like  the  solu- 
tion to  a  troublesome  and  time-consuming 
problem  for  scrap  processors. 

In  It,  scn^)  material  to  be  stripped  of  cop- 
per Is  dipped  In  a  molten  salt — calcium  chlo- 
ride— and  agitated  briefly.  The  bath  does  not 
affect  the  iron  and  steel  scrap  but  quickly 
melts  the  copper  even  In  small  holes  and 
crevices.  Tbe  copper  collects  In  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  and  can  be  easily  drained  off. 
About  99  percent  of  tbe  copper  can  be  re- 
claimed in  this  manner. 

The  process  is  economical  since  the  salt  is 
cheap  and  can  be  re-used. 

DIBPOBINO    OF   OLD    TlXXa 

Another  research  project  project  Is  the 
Bxireau's  recently  developed  process  for  dis- 
posing of  old  tires.  Some  100  million  of  them 
are  now  being  discarded  every  year.  Strung 
out  tread  to  tread,  they  would  circle  the 
earth  twice  at  the  Equator. 

But  the  problem  Is  they  arent  strung  out. 
They  are  piled  In  heaps  of  trash  and  junk- 
yards across  the  country,  or  worse,  they  are 
burned  In  the  open,  adding  their  volatile 
contents  to  an  already  polluted  atmosphere. 

In  cooperative  work  on  an  Idea  originally 
conceived  by  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
bureau  researchers  have  been  obtaining  sur- 
prisingly large  quantities  of  valuable  chem- 
icals, oils,  gas,  and  tar  from  old  tires  by  de- 
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BtrucUve  distillation  techniques  or.  If  you 
wish,  carbonization  In  a  heated  reactor. 

As  much  as  140  gallons  of  oil  and  1,600 
cubic  feet  of  gas  comparable  in  heaUng  value 
to  natural  gas  have  been  recovered  from  one 
ton  of  tires. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  examples  of  the 
ways  in  which  technology  can  be  appUed  to 
solve  our  solid  waste  problem  and  convert 
these  so-called  wastes  into  worthwhile  re- 
sources. 

Where  technology  has  polluted,  technology 
can  purify.  Our  national  eyesores  can  Indeed 
become  national   Interests. 

Junked  cars  must  never  be  looked  upon 
merely  as  eyesores  to  be  concealed  or  burned. 
Prom  the  national  viewpoint,  these  vehicles 
are  a  major  source  of  raw  material,  a  re- 
source out  of  place. 

Automotive  scrap  U  now  generated  at  a 
rate  that  If  totally  utilized  can  provide  in- 
dustry with  over  ten  million  tons  of  ferrous 
and  and  one-half  milUon  tons  of  nonferrous 
metals  annuaUy,  with  every  Indication  that 
this  rate  will  Increase. 

This  is  a  growing  resource  for  a  country  and 
a  people  that  will  need  It  more  and  more. 


FULL  EMPLOYMENT— PACT  OR 
FABLE? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  made  explicit  pol- 
icy for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  a  commitment  that  every  man 
and  woman  able  and  willing  to  work 
should  have  a  Job  at  a  decent  wage. 
According  to  the  1946  law,  the  Govern- 
ment would  promote  and  provide  the 
conditions  conducive  to  economic  growth 
and  health. 

But  saying  is  not  doing.  We  have  never 
really  fully  implemented  our  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
1946  act,  and  the  Nixon  administration, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  specifically  and 
pointedly  turned  its  back  on  full  employ- 
ment. Administration  spokesmen  have 
been  quite  frank  in  discussing  trade-off 
of  jobs  in  a  play  for  price  stability,  for 
inflation  control.  It  has  not  worked,  ex- 
cept in  the  wrong  way— increasing  job- 
lessness but  with  rising  prices. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Herbert  Stein, 
a  member  of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers,  told  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee that  the  Jobless  rate  would  stay 
near  its  present  level  of  5  percent — that 
is  something  over  4  million  people  who 
want  to  work  and  cannot.  Mr.  Stein  went 
on  to  say  that  now  is  not  the  time  for  a 
full  employment  effort.  I  gather  that  he 
follows  the  Nixon  line  of  bleeding  the 
economy  white  in  order  to  restore  its 
health.  Well,  Mr.  President,  a  5-percent 
Jobless  rate  Is  too  high.  But,  given  the 
Nixonomic  formula  and  attitude,  I  doubt 
that  unemployment  can  be  held  down 
even  to  its  present  5-percent  level  which 
is,  of  course,  much  too  high.  In  fact, 
'others  have  estimated  that  unemploy- 
ment may  reach  6  percent  before  the 
snow  flies. 

We  can  hardly  take  comfort  from  pro- 
jections of  the  Nixon  administration, 
since  many  such  aroimd-the-comer  pre- 
dictions have  thus  far  been  shown  to  be 
completely  lacking  in  validity.  Just  a  few 
months  ago,  for  instance,  administra- 
tion spokesmen  were  advancing  4.3  per- 
cent as  the  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  the  current  calendar  year. 
Mr.  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  a  member  of 


the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  made  head- 
lines on  the  weekend  of  June  21  when  he 
predicted  a  possible  imemployment  rate 
of  5.5  percent  for  the  last  half  of  this 
year.  And  he  expressed  doubts  that  even 
this  high  rate  of  unemployment  would 
restore  price  stability  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Promoting  loss  of  Jobs  is  surely  the 
poorest  way  to  control  inflation,  but,  thus 
far,  this  appears  to  be  the  pattern  of 
1970.  Unemployment  has  steadily  risen 
and,  as  I  have  said,  will  likely  go  higher. 
Meanwhile,  inflation  continues  to  mount. 
Should  unemployment  at  current  and 
higher  levels  continue  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  real  stagnation  will  oc- 
cur— a  depression  will  be  upon  us.  Infla- 
tion will  be  slowed,  maybe  even  halted, 
but  at  what  a  price.  This  price  is  un- 
acceptable. 

Some  speak  glibly  and  sometimes  care- 
lessly of  unemployment.  Many  seem  en- 
grossed in  aggregates,  utterly  neglecting 
the  human  side  of  the  problem.  The  WaU 
Street  Journal  last  week  ran  an  article 
on  unemployment  and  purchasing  power. 
This  article  emphasized  that  the  "public 
may  be  holding  back  on  spending"  but  it 
"has  the  money."  The  main  point  to  the 
writer  of  this  article  seemed  to  be  that— 

This  year's  unemployment  thus  far  has 
made  no  appreciable  dent,  nationwide,  in  the 
American  public's  buying  power.  In  the  ag- 
gregate there  Is  potential  purchasing  power. 

But  what  about  that  wage  earner  and 
his  family  with  no  job  and  no  money 
coming  in  for  groceries  and  house  rent? 
The  human,  individual  aspects  of  unem- 
ployment concern  me  deeply. 

I  can  think  of  a  few  more  helpless  and 
hopeless  predicaments  to  be  in  than  to 
be  without  a  Job,  and  with  a  family  to 
support.  Since  December,  600,000  men, 
not  to  mention  women  and  younger  peo- 
ple, have  been  added  to  the  already  siz- 
able number  of  Jobless,  many  of  them 
with  families.  And  the  hardest  hit  re- 
cently have  been  the  highly  skilled. 

Today  our  unemployment  is  at  a  level 
last  approached  in  February  1965.  When 
President  Kennedy  took  office  in  1961, 
the  unemployment  rate  was  6.6  percent, 
but  it  was  brought  down  to  3.3  percent 
by  the  time  President  Nixon  assumed 
office  last  year.  At  present  rates  and  with 
present  trends,  we  may  again  hit  the  Re- 
publican 6.6-percent  mark  by  1972,  or 
even  sooner.  I  surely  hope  not. 

Under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, various  initiatives  were  undertaken 
to  put  people  to  work  and  to  train  those 
not  able  to  perform  useful  work.  Such 
programs  as  Accelerated  Public  Works, 
for  example,  were  implemented  in  such 
a  way  as  not  only  to  provide  Jobs  di- 
rectly, but  to  create  conditions  conducive 
to  further  Job  formation,  particularly  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment  and  sparse 
economic  activity.  Of  course,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  played  a  part  in  reducing  un- 
employment below  4  percent.  But  surely 
we  can  mobilize  our  resources  and  man- 
power for  creative  as  well  as  for  destruc- 
tive ends.  I  refuse  to  accept  as  fact  the 
idea  that  prosperity  can  occur  only  un- 
der war's  stress. 

But  today,  even  with  a  sizable,  albeit 
unwanted,  war  on  our  hands,  we  see 


unemployment  climbing  to  a  most  im- 
accep table  level. 

What  does  5-percent  imemployment 
mean  to  our  Nation,  to  our  society? 

To  l>egin  with,  it  represents  a  loss  of 
$45  billion  each  year  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices— production  which  we  could  surely 
use  to  advantage.  This  volume  of  pro- 
duction could  provide  2^2  million  badly 
needed  housing  units.  It  represents  30 
times  what  the  Federal  Government 
spends  on  higher  education,  and  20  times 
the  Federal  expenditure  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  This  is  much, 
much  more  than  is  required  to  wipe  out 
poverty  by  direct  means — by  paying  over 
to  the  poor  enough  cash  to  bring  them 
up  to,  or  above,  the  poverty  line. 

And  what  does  large-scale  unemploy- 
ment mean  to  the  national  psychology? 
Although  our  present  situation  is  in  no 
way  comparable  to  the  ghastly  days  of 
the  1930 's  before  Roosevelt,  I  hope  the 
time  will  never  come  when  we  will  com- 
pletely forget  the  scars  left  on  the  na- 
tional psyche  by  that  dreadful  depres- 
sion. I  know  what  widespread  unemploy- 
ment can  do  to  the  national  will,  to  the 
country's  character.  I  was  commissioner 
of  labor  for  the  State  of  Tennessee  dur- 
ing a  part  of  that  sad  time. 

And  what  of  the  individuals  most  di- 
rectly affected — the  worker  and  his  fam- 
ily? In  our  industrial  society,  to  what 
agency  can  one  turn  when  there  is  no 
work,  no  paycheck?  As  an  unmarried 
youngster.  I  could  return  to  my  father's 
farm  where  there  were  chores  to  do.  food 
to  eat  and  a  feather  bed  for  sleeping.  But 
this  kind  of  haven  is  available  to  fewer 
and  fewer. 

We  have  long  since  moved  beyond  the 
point  where  the  family  could  act  as  a 
bulwark  against  hard  times.  A  short  gen- 
eration or  two  ago,  many  still  had  access 
to  the  family  farm.  And  if  the  Job  in 
E>etroit,  Chicago,  or  Akron  played  out. 
we  could  always  drift  back  to  the  family 
farm,  whether  it  was  rich  bottom  land 
or  poor  hillside,  whether  it  was  operated 
by  a  parent  or  some  other  relative,  and 
at  least  find  bed  and  board. 

The  family  today  is  too  fragmented 
for  this.  We  have,  for  the  most  part,  lost 
those  close  ties  to  our  native  villages 
and  homesteads. 

True,  this  rural  mentality  still  shapes 
some  of  our  political  thinking.  Some  tend 
to  cling  nostalglcidly  to  the  illusion  that 
the  family  can  protect  us  against  unfgn- 
ployment,  against  old  age's  slowdown, 
against  crippling  disease's  incaiiacitating 
blow.  But,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
have  as  a  nation  irreversibly  moved  into 
the  era  of  a  highly  industrialized  society 
where  there  is  no  traditional  haven  for 
the  aged  or  infirm,  or  for  the  tmem- 
ployed.  Moreover,  the  high  cost  of  Uving 
makes  it  difficult  to  "lay  up  for  the  rainy 
day."  And  imemployment  is  surely  a 
"rainy  day"  for  most  people. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  revolution- 
ized our  concept  of  charity  and  security. 
We  hear  talk  now  of  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual income.  We  already  have,  although 
imperfectly,  a  social  security  program 
and  medicare.  And  we  have  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  provide  a  very 
thin  and  most  temporary  cushion  against 
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Job  loss.  This  is  all  to  the  goo<l  so  far 
as  it  goes. 

But  do  any  of  these  things,  (ir  aX\  of 
them  together,  really  take  the  place  of 
that  independence  which  comes  with  a 
steady  job?  Can  these  programs  replace 
that  sense  of  accomplishment  as  sociated 
with  the  performance  of  useful  work? 
What  can  replace  meaningful  aiid  satis- 
fying job  performance? 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  set  the  stage  and  pro  vide  the 
conditions  for  full  employment.  No  ma- 
ture individuad  should  be  deried  the 
right  to  contribute  to  his  societf  in  the 
form  of  useful  work. 

Recently  I  addressed  the  Seiate  on 
the  inflation  which  is  now  plagjing  us, 
and  the  absence  of  appropriate  a  :tion  by 
the  Nixon  administration  to  combat  it.  I 
have  aavanceci  positive  proposals  to  deal 
with  inflation  without  the  stultifying  tac- 
tics now  bemg  followed,  which  can  only 
result  in  stagnation  and  furthei  loss  of 
production  and  employment.  I  have 
spoken  about  fiscal  and  monetar '  policy, 
and  tax  policfy.  I  have  questio  led  the 
policies  and  the  inaction  of  President 
Nixon. 

On  June  17.  the  President  a<  dressed 
the  Nation  on  the  state  of  the  e  onomy. 
He  sought  to  reassuie  the  jitte  y.  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  monej  in  the 
stock  market.  I  am  sorry  to  say  tl  le  Pres- 
ident did  not  really  come  to  grips  with 
our  economic  problems.  He  has  attempted 
only  to  soothe,  placate,  and  propagan- 
dize. I  , 

What  we  need  to  do  now,  miofar  as 
unemployment  is  concerned,  is  to  move 
toward  job  creation.  And.  under]  today's 
circumstances,  this  should  be  relatively 
easy.  We  need  but  satisfy  the  demand  al- 
ready evident  in  housing,  publit  facul- 
ties construction,  and  enviro^ental 
control.  Current  stagnation  comts  from 
Government  action,  which  can|  be  re- 
versed. The  Grovernment,  itself,  vk  apply- 
ing the  economic  brakes.  Thesa  should 
be  relaxed.  I 

Incidentally,  there  is  another  facet  of 
this  current  imemployment  whlck  differs 
from  past  patterns.  Most  of  thdse  cur- 
rently becoming  unemployed  arelalready 
highly  skilled  and  easily  transferable  to 
other  jobs.  They  do  not  need  e» tensive 
retraining  to  become  able  to  contribute 
to  society  and  to  their  families.  The  prob- 
lem, thai,  so  far  as  these  newly  unem- 
ployed are  concerned,  is  much  more 
readily  solved  than  would  be  the  qase  had 
these  people  no  marketable  sl^lla.  Of 
course,  the  longer  these  slack  times  con- 
tinue, the  worse  will  this  problem  be- 
come, as  the  more  highly  skilly  push 
the  less  skilled  out  of  jobs.  The  ribple  ef- 
fect becomes  more  noticeable  wjith  the 
passage  of  time. 

There  is,  however.  Mr.  President,  one 
area  where  high  unemployment!  among 
the  relatively  unskilled  is  showng  up. 
There  is  now  a  rather  severe  Job  loss 
showing  up  in  textile  and  shoe  minufac- 
turing  plants.  This  is  a  subject  much  on 
my  mind,  my  constituents  and  tny  col- 
leagues. And  some  of  this  unemployment 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  ejccessive 
imports.  I  mentioned  this  subj^t  last 
week  in  connection  with  tax  policy.  I 
wish  now  to  approach  this  from  a  jslightly 
different  angle. 


Following  the  end  of  World  War  n,  we 
set  about  building  up  our  friends,  and 
some  we  hoped  would  become  our  friends, 
abroad.  Generously,  we  poured  billions 
of  dollars  overseas — some  $130  billion,  in 
fact.  We  built  up  Japanese  and  Euro- 
pean industrial  capacity  and  capability. 

As  I  am  glad  we  did.  By  and  large,  this 
has  been  to  our  advantage.  But  what  do 
we  face  todsiy — right  now?  We  find  our 
former,  and  still  ostensible,  friends  busily 
taking  over  our  own  markets  in  textiles 
and  shoes.  And.  at  the  same  time,  our 
own  producers  are  denied  access  to  for- 
eign markets,  by  a  rash  of  barriers,  gen- 
erally of  the  nontariff,  hidden,  some- 
times subtle  but  more  often  blatant, 
types. 

Now,  what  are  we  supposed  to  do? 
With  rising  unemployment  and  economic 
dislocations  here  at  home,  we  will  no 
longer  "grin  and  bear  it."  I  have  sup- 
ported reciprocal  trade,  fathered  by  a 
great  Termessean,  Cordell  Hull.  I  still 
support  it.  Even  so.  like  our  Constitution, 
it  must  be  changed  now  and  then  to  meet 
changed  conditions.  It  has  almost  ceased 
to  be  reciprocal  in  some  respects  because 
of  actions  which  other  nations  have 
taken  and  other  actions  which  we  have 
net  taken.  We  must  demand  return  to 
reciprocity.  The  new  wine  of  cut-throat 
nationalism  abroad,  unless  checked,  will 
break  the  old  bottles  reciprocal  trade 
built  on  trust  and  mutual  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  not  be 
forced  to  Impose  a  unilateral  and  rigid 
quota  system  on  imports.  I  hope  our 
trading  partners  will  be  sensible  enough 
to  help  us  avoid  this,  for  in  this  way  all 
would  lose.  Nevertheless  the  United 
States  alone  cannot  remain  open  at  all 
her  economic  pores. 

But  short  of  rigid  and  wholesale  quo- 
tas, there  is  much  we  can  do  to  correct 
our  Imbalances.  Last  week,  I  referred  to 
faulty  tax  laws — our  own  tax  laws — 
which  lend  encouragement  to  the  move- 
ment of  factories  and  jobs  overseas.  I 
want  now  to  refer  to  an  action  taken, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  during  a  Democratic 
administration,  which  must  be  imdone.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  Caiuidian  auto- 
motive agreement.  Perhaps  this  Is  illus- 
trative of  other  laws  and  agreements  we 
should  reexaunine. 

Senators  may  recall  the  fight  which  I. 
and  a  very  few  others,  put  up  in  a  vain 
effort  to  defeat  the  Automotive  Trade 
Act  of  1965.  Under  the  fantastic  agree- 
ment implemented  by  that  act,  we  have 
allowed  the  importation  of  automotive 
products  into  this  country  from  Canada 
under  terms  which  have  spelled  disaster 
for  a  segment  of  our  U.S.  parts  manufac- 
turers and  for  many  workers  in  our  auto- 
mobile plants.  Thousands  of  our  people 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work  as  a  result. 

When  this  legislation  was  debated  in 
the  Senate,  I  pointed  out  the  probable 
consequences.  But  the  big  automobile 
companies  wanted  it.  and  although,  as  I 
have  said,  this  rape  was  accomplished 
under  President  Johnson.  I  think  the 
fault  was  bipartisan.  The  Senate  vote 
found  95  percent  of  Republicans  sup- 
porting the  improvident  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  President  Johnson — only 
one  Republican  Senator  actually  voted 
against,  smd  one  was  paired  agtdnst. 

At  the  time,  it  was  pointed  out  that 


not  only  were  we  opening  the  floodgates 
tD  Canadian  production  of  American- 
type  automobiles,  but  we  were  also  en- 
couraging Japanese  and  Ehiropean  pro- 
ducers to  set  up  assembly  plants  in  Can- 
ada for  non-American-type  cars.  These 
non-American-type  automobiles  may 
flood  the  U.S.  market  through  Canada. 

An  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
for  June  15, 1970,  makes  interesting  read- 
ing in  this  regard,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

As  I  understand  this  article,  the  Ca- 
nadian Renault  company  now  plans  to 
assemble  some  cars  in  Canada,  and  ship 
others  directly  from  factories  in  France, 
all  of  which  will  come  into  the  United 
States  under  the  stupidly  generous  terms 
of  the  Canadian  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  Intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.  2527,  to  repeal  the  Auto- 
motive Trade  Act  of  1965.  I  shall  insist 
with  all  the  vigor  at  my  command  that 
the  terms  of  this  bill  be  added  to  any 
legislation  imposing  import  quotas  on 
any  commodities.  It  is  time  we  recognized 
and  defined  the  national  interest  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  see  jobs  pro- 
vided for  our  people.  I  want  to  see  a 
healthy,  expanding  economy.  I  call  on 
President  Nixon  to  begin  to  busy  himself 
to  accomplish  this. 

Last  week  I  introduced  some  bills 
which  I  felt  would  be  helpful  in  bringing 
about  a  better  balance  to  our  economy.  I 
want  now  to  bring  up  one  more. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it  is  a  duty 
of  a  modem  government  to  see  to  it  that 
all  citizens  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
perform  useful  work.  There  will  be  times 
when  the  private  sector,  even  with  Gov- 
ernment encouragement  and  help,  may 
not  be  able  to  supply  the  jobs  required.  At 
such  times.  It  seems  to  me  incumbent  on 
government  to  step  in  and  become  the 
employer.  And  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  resort  to  WPA-type  leaf  raking. 

The  1946  Employment  Act  sometimes 
called  the  Full  Employment  Act,  ought  to 
provide  exactly  for  that — full  employ- 
ment. To  that  end.  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
and  Introduce  a  bill  to  amend  that  act 
which  will  clarify  the  Goverxmient's  role. 
This  bill  I  shall  now  Introduce  simply 
provides  that  the  Government  shall  be- 
come the  employer  of  last  resort,  should 
efforts  in  the  private  sector  falter.  I  think 
a  modem  government  owes  this  to  Its 
citizens.  A  job  is  better,  m  so  many  ways, 
than  a  hand-out. 

I  hope  we  may  all  continue  to  work  on 
this  problem  of  achieving  balance  be- 
tween full  employment  and  inflation  con- 
trol. We  can  work  this  out  If  we  really 
have  the  will  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  arti- 
cles from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
June  39.  1970) 
Jobless  Rate  Couu>  Hit  5.6  Percent.  Nixon 
Aide    Satb;    Some    Dottbttul    on    Second 
HAL.r  Uptusn 

Washington. — ^Further  doubts  have  been 
raised  about  halting  the  recent  rapid  rise  In 
unemployment  anytime  soon   and  also  for 
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the   prospects   ol   a   second   half   economic 
upturn. 

Labor  Secretary-designate  Hodgson  said 
that  imemployment  may  rise  from  6%  last 
month  to  as  high  as  5.6%  before  It  starU 
declining,  and  Milton  Friedman,  a  noted 
University  of  Chicago  economist,  suggested 
the  rate  could  even  reach  6%  this  year. 

Separately,  the  Commerce  Department's 
Index  of  "leading"  economic  Indicators 
dropped  0.8%  last  month  to  147.3%  of  the 
1963  average  from  an  upward-revised  148.5% 
a  month  earlier.  The  leading  Indicators, 
which  often  foreshadow  broad  economic 
movements,  rose  a  slim  0.1%  In  April  (see 
chart  on  page  one). 

In  an  interview  with  United  P»ress  Inter- 
national, Mr.  Hodgson  declined  to  predict 
when  the  rise  in  unemployment  might  ter- 
minate, but  his  estimate  that  the  rate  could 
reach  5.6  7o  marked  the  first  public  admis- 
sion by  a  member  of  the  Nixon  Admimstra- 
tlon  that  the  jobless  rate  could  cUmb  that 
high. 

Asked  on  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
"Meet  the  Press"  TV  Interview  program,  how 
high  unemployment  might  go,  Mr.  Friedman 
said,  "My  guess  Is  6Tr  is  about  the  maximum 
rate  you'd  likely  see  In  this  episode,"  adding 
be  hoped  "it  won't  go  as  high  as  that." 

Some  Administration  economists,  who  are 
becoming  increasingly  skeptical  of  any  sec- 
ond half  upturn,  point  to  the  "leading" 
Indicators  as  further  evidence  of  the  unlike- 
lihood of  any  strong  surge  this  year. 

FOUR    indicators    FELL 

Four  of  the  eight  Indicators  fell  last 
month,  while  the  other  four  rose.  Declines 
were  registered  by  the  average  work  week  of 
manufacturing  workers,  plant  contracts  and 
orders.  Industrial-materials  prices  and  the 
average  price  of  500  common  stocks.  In- 
creases were  repKirted  for  new  durable  goods 
orders,  new  building  permits,  the  price  to 
unit  labor  cost  ratio  among  manufacturers 
and  the  average  weekly  initial  claims  for 
state  unemployment  insurance.  These  job- 
less claims  actually  fell,  but  are  treated 
Inversely  In  the  Index. 

Analysts  further  note  that  President  Nlxon 
made  no  mention  of  any  upturn  in  his  eco- 
nomic address  on  June  17;  previously,  tills 
had  been  an  almost  standard  line  in  most 
Administration  talks  on  the  economy.  But 
Mr.  Friedman  said  he  still  believes  there  will 
be  an  upturn  "sometime  in  the  second  half." 

The  University  of  Chicago  economist  also 
said  the  U.S.  has  experienced  "a  relatively 
mild  recession/'  but  that  a  "really  severe" 
downturn  has  been  avoided. 

Separately.  Paul  W.  McCracken.  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  told  a 
group  of  insurance  officials  that  the  current 
period  "In  terms  of  severity  is  between  the 
1966-67  adjustment  and  the  1960-61  reces- 
sion, but  closer  to  the  former  than  the 
latter." 


RATE    OF    INCREASES   STOP    CUMBING 

Mr.   McCracken   and    Mr.   Friedman 


also 


claimed  that  the  pace  of  inflation  is  subsid- 
ing and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Both  said 
that  the  rate  of  price  increases  has  stopped 
climbing  recently. 

Separately,  high  Administration  officials 
disclosed  that  Hendrik  S.  Houthakker,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, will  direct  the  "Inflation  alert"  to  spot- 
light particular  wage  and  price  increases. 
Plans  for  this  after-the-fact  alert  were  an- 
nounced by  President  Nlxon  In  his  economic 
address. 

On  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
Inc.'s  "Face  the  Nation,"  Sen.  Proxmire  (D., 
Wis.)  of  the  Congressional  Joint  Economic 
Committee  criticized  the  "InflaUon  alert"  as 
a  "quarter-way"  step  that  Is  "not  nearly 
enough."  He  reiterated  a  frequent  Demo- 
cratic call  for  President  Nlxon  to  Impose 
wage  and  price  giUdellnes. 

On  another  front,  the  recently  appointed 


Presidential  Commission  on  Financial  Struc- 
ture and  Regulation  held  its  first  meeting  m 
Washington  on  Saturday.  The  commlsElon 
decided  to  establish  an  office  in  Seattle. 
Wash.,  the  home  of  Its  chairman.  Reed  C. 
Hunt,  and  an  administrative  office  in 
Washington. 

Also.  Allen  R.  Rule,  a  New  Tork  attorney, 
was  appointed  Epeclal  assistant  to  the  chair- 
man and  will  function  much  as  a  staff  direc- 
tor In  the  next  few  months.  Mr.  Rule  Is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Mudge, 
Rose,  Guthrie  and  Alexander,  which  is  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  former  firm. 

FORM    study    groups 

At  a  press  briefing,  Mr.  Hunt  said  the  com- 
mission organized  four  study  groups  "to 
formulate  recommendations  for  long-range 
Improvements."  The  groups  will  study  the 
"functional  specialization"  of  financial  in- 
stitutions; the  regulation  of  Interest  rates 
on  deposits;  deposit  insurance,  and  the 
■problems"  of  the  mortgage  market  and  resi- 
dential construction. 

Initially,  at  least,  Mr.  Hunt  said  the  com- 
mission will  rely  almost  entirely  on  reports 
and  studies  from  the  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies, Inlcudlng  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 

Five  additional  members  named  to  the 
commission  were  Atherton  Bean,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  International 
Multlfoods  Corp.,  Mmneapolls;  Morgan  O. 
Earnest,  of  Earnest  Homes  Inc..  New  Orleans; 
William  D.  Grant,  president  of  Businessmen's 
Assurance  Co.,  Kansas  City;  Edward  H.  Ma- 
lone,  vice  president  of  General  Electric  Co.. 
New  Tork  and  Ezra  Solomon,  professor  of 
finance  at  Stanford  University. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  18  of  the  20-member  com- 
mission attended  Saturday's  meeting  with 
Mr.  Bean  and  Lane  Klrkland.  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO.  the  only  absen- 
tees. The  next  meetmg  will  be  held  In  New 
Tork  sometime  in  August,  he  said. 

Renault  Mulls  Export  to  the  United  Statxs 
or  Cars  Assembled  in  Canada 

(Company  first  must  Increase  Canadian 
content  of  models  It  produces  near  Montreal. ) 

Montreal. — Pierre  le  Godec,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Renault  Canada  Ltd.. 
said  the  company  Is  considering  exporting 
Canadian-assembled  cars  to  the  U.S.,  but  first 
must  increase  the  Canadian  content  of  mod- 
els It  produces  at  nearby  St.  Bruno. 

"We  {u«  looking  for  Canadian  suppliers  to 
help  us  increase  our  Canadian  content,"  he 
said  at  a  reception  marking  Canadian  pro- 
duction of  a  new  Renault  model. 

"We  now  have  between  30%  and  35% 
Canadian  content  In  our  cars,  depending  on 
the  model.  However,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
tariff  benefits  under  the  Canada-U.S.  auto 
pact,  we  must  bring  this  level  up  to  60%," 
he  added. 

Mr.  le  Oodec  said  Renault  Canada  could 
export  cars  to  the  U.S.  under  the  provisions 
of  the  auto  agreement  by  adding  about  <75 
of  Canadian  parts  to  each  car. 

While  $75  Is  about  equal  to  the  duty  Re- 
nault currently  pays  on  cars  sold  In  the  U.S., 
Mr.  le  Godec  said  the  company  would  benefit 
from  the  Increased  Canadian  content  be- 
cause it  could  impcHt  models  not  produced 
here  through  the  U.S.  under  terms  of  the 
auto  pact. 

Soclete  de  Montage  Automobile,  which  as- 
sembles the  Renault  models  in  St.  Bruno, 
doesnt  produce  all  the  models  made  by  the 
parent  company  In  France. 

Mr.  le  Oodec  said  it  would  be  chei4>er  to 
ship  complete  cars  from  Le  Harve  to  Canada 
by  way  of  New  York  rather  than  starting  to 
assemble  them  here. 

He  said  the  company  would  like  to  have 
some  engine  components  made  in  Canada, 
but  the  high  cost  of  tooling  makes  this  diffi- 


cult at  the  present  time  because  of  short 
production  runs. 

"However  with  the  large  American  market, 
we  oould  expand  production  enough  to  amor- 
tise tooling  costs,"  he  added. 

Mr.  le  Godec  said  the  Canadian  assembly 
plant  currently  has  a  dally  production  capac- 
ity of  42  cars,  but  "It  could  turn  out  70  cars  ' 
with  one  work  turn. 


WASHINGTON  WORKSHOPS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  RIBICXDFF.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  third  summer  in  a  row.  the  Wash- 
ington workshops  program  is  bringing 
high  school  students  from  around  our 
coimtry  to  Washington  to  study  the 
operations  of  the  US.  Congress.  I  was 
pleased  to  address  the  first  session  of 
this  year's  program  and  was  pleased  to 
receive  a  resolution  signed  by  over  100 
participants  and  staff  members  express- 
ing their  enthusiasm  for  this  program 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Leo  S.  Tonkin,  seminar  director. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  resolution  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

We,  the  participants  of  the  first  session, 
third  summer  of  the  Washington  Workshops 
("the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Semi- 
nar") would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  Mr.  Leo  8. 
Tonkin  for  offering  us  this  unique  educa- 
tional experience. 

Mr.  Tonkin,  as  Seminar  Director  and 
Chairman  of  the  Washington  Workshops 
Foundation  (a  private,  non-profit  educa- 
tional association)  has  received  the  admira- 
tion of  both  students  and  staff  as  a  result 
of  his  commitment,  dedication,  Involve- 
ment and  imfalUng  generosity  to  the  Work- 
shops. He  has  worked  not  only  on  an 
administrative  level  but  has  given  his  time 
to  us  in  debate  and  discussion  both  on 
campus  and  on  Capitol  Hill. 

From  the  first  "Congress  of  the  United 
States  Seminar"  in  1965  at  the  Heights  Study 
Center,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Wash- 
ington Workshops  Foundation  in  1968.  Mr. 
Tonkin  has  brought  together  over  2,000  stu- 
dents from  diverse  backgrounds  and  every 
area  of  the  nation  to  share  their  thoughts 
and  hopes  with  fellow  students,  Instructors, 
members  of  Congress,  and  other  concerned 
Americans. 

Due  to  his  Immeasurable  contribution  to 
the  program,  Mr.  Tonkin  has  received  the 
lasting  admiration  of  the  students,  and  we 
feel  this  should  be  acknowledged.  We  would 
also  like  to  extend  our  special  thanks  to  the 
co-admlnlstratoTB.  Mr.  PaiU  George  »nd  Miss 
Sharon  Seivers. 


ALL  U.S.  TROOPS  ARE  OUT  OP 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  head- 
line in  today's  Washington  Star  reads: 
"U.S.  Finishes  Cambodia  Pullout." 

Whoi  President  Nixon  aimounced  the 
operation  against  the  Communist  sanc- 
tuaries in  Cambodia,  he  promised  that 
all  American  combat  forces  would  be 
withdrawn  from  that  country  by  July  1. 

He  repeated  that  promise  several 
times — and  now  the  promise  has  been 
kept  1  day  ahead  of  time,  according  to 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Saigon. 
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to  leave 
Ijhls  mid- 
num- 
South 


smkll 
OX) 


The  dispatch  sa3rs: 

The  last  Ainerlcaa  combat  troops  In  Cam- 
bodla  returned  to  South  Vietnam  tais  after- 
noon. Ln  effect  completing  the  UJ3.  with- 
drawal one  day  ahead  or  President  Nixon's 
deadline. 

The  dispatch  added: 
StlU  In  CamtxHlla,  but  scheduled 
by  midnight  tomorrow  (and  that 
night  tonight,  our  time)  were  a 
ber  of  advisers  to  some  of  the  39j 
Vietnamese  troops  remaining  there 

If  those  who  have  doubted,  ctltlcized, 
and  lamented  the  President's  decision 
continue  to  question  the  succe^  of  the 
operation,  I  have  here  the  latest — and  I 
suppose  the  last — summary  of  rpsxilts  of 
the  Cambodian  sanctuary  opera  ion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanim(  us  con- 
sent that  the  summary  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  summary  and  the 
news  dispatch  indicating  that  all  Amerl 
can  combat  forces  are  out  of  Cambodia, 
leave  one  question: 

What  is  the  need  for  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  knaterlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  theJRBCoiu). 
as  follows: 


NumtN' 


Individual  weapons  

Cft»-s«r»«<l  weapons 

Bunkarsystrwcturis  dastroyid. 


22. 8S! 
'2.S9 
■11. 


Machinegun  rounds 1.067,17' 

Rillt  rounds 10.694,9!  ) 


T«UI  small  anus  anumiRition 

(macMnagun  and  riflt  ^ 

rounds) 14,762.1*  +97.420 

Grenada 62.02!  +984 

Mines  5.4^  +1 

Miscellaneous  axptosivw  (pounds)  . 

(includes  satchel  diaries) 81,00)  (0 

Antiaircraft  rounds 199,5!?  (0 

Mortar  rounds    68,  S;  J  (») 

Larie  rocket  rounds '  2,  li  J  '-3 

Smaller  rocket  rounds 43,1(3  +574 

Recoilless  ritle  round*. 29,115  P) 

R««(pounds)  14,046.010  +10.000 

Ma»-nHMtlU 309.012  +220 

Vehicles 43  5  («) 

Boab l|7  (i) 

Generaton 

Radios    24b  («) 

Medical  supplies  (pouDds) 67.0([)  O 

Ei^ny  KIA 11.3i9  +l7 

POW's  (includes  detainees) 2,39  +1 


Note:  Figures  do  not  ladode  70  tons  of  assorti 

>  Field  adiustmenL 

>  Unchanged. 


24-hour 
cbtnge 


-1-32 
■  -16 

'+9 


+97, 


420 


•fflminitMn. 


A  NEW  PROGRAM  FOR  I|,ATIN 
AMERICAN   AID 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
his  many  fruitful  years  in  the  l  J.S.  Sen- 
ate, Ernest  Gruening's  contribi  tions  In- 
cluded that  of  providing  us  Insight  into 
the  problems  of  American  aid  to  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America.  A  report  of  the 
Gruening  subcommittee  on  ourj  aid  pro- 
gram in  Chile  provides  an  extremely  use- 
ful description  of  the  snares  and  delu- 
sions besetting  the  administration  of  our 
military  and  economic  assistatice  pro- 
grams in  Latin  America.  I 

In  a  letter  published  In  the  June  issue 
of  the  Atlantic  magazine.  Senator  Gruen- 
ing discusses  not  only  what  las  gone 
wrong  but  what  should  be  don^.  At  one 
point  in  the  letter  he  states; 

The  solution  Is  not  to  reduce  tile  amount 
of  aid,  but  to  channel  it  dlfferen;ly.  derive 


It  from  different  authorities,  and  place  the 
responsibility  where  It  belongs — on  the  re- 
cipient country. 

My  friend  and  distinguished  former 
colleague  points  out  quite  correctly  that 
the  greatest  lack  in  Latin  America  is 
technical  know-how  and  this  is  Just  the 
staple  that  the  United  States  has  in 
ample  supply.  But  the  financing,  he  con- 
tinues: 

Should  not  come  directly  from  the  United 
States  but  from  International,  multilateral 
agencies,  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter-American 
Bank,  and  so  on.  and  be  freed  from  the  cur- 
rent stigma  of  being  designed  to  promote  the 
sale  of  U.S.  goods.  It  should  also  carry  the 
lowest  possible  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  good 
suggestions  in  the  Gruening  letter  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Sik:  In  "The  Lowering  Hemisphere"  In 
the  January  Atlantic,  Arthur  Scbleslnger, 
Jr..  exposes  the  relative  failure  of  the  United 
States  aid  program  In  Latin  America,  opti- 
mistically launched  by  President  Kennedy 
under  the  title  of  Alliance  for  Progress.  Mr. 
Schleelnger  rightly  assigns  blame  to  both 
Latin  and  North  Americans.  His  article  pre- 
sents a  series  of  unexceptionable  and  per- 
spicacious comments  with  which  I  feel  no 
knowledgeable  student  of  Latin  America  and 
of  our  performance  there  can  disagree.  But 
he  offers  no  solution  other  than  his  general- 
ized concluding  hope  that  the  United  States 
win  respond  to  Latin  American  aspirations 
with  intelligence  and  generosity.  Though 
Mr.  Schleslnger  propioses  no  specific  reme- 
dy, many  of  his  shrewd  observations  im- 
plicitly furnish  the  basis  for  one,  viz.. 

"Latin  America  cannot  be  saved  in  Wash- 
ington. It  can  only  be  saved  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. .  .  .  Too  often  the  United  States  becomes 
the  great  alibi — the  permanent  excuse  for 
the  failure  of  the  Latin  nations  to  do  what 
they  can,  should,  and  must  do  for  them- 
selves." 

And  he  lists,  correctly,  a  great  number  of 
vital  actions  which  "only  Latin  Americans 
can  take." 

So  let  us  save  Latin  America  in  Latin 
America  and  remove  the  alibi. 

The  first  studies  in  depth  of  our  aid 
programs  in  Latin  America  made  by  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures 
recorded  anything  but  success  In  relation 
to  the  amounts  expended.  The  conclusions 
of  the  study  of  Chile  by  that  subcommittee 
In  1966  are  confirmed  by  a  similar  case 
study  of  Colombia  in  1969  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Cultural 
differences  between  North  Americans  and 
Latin  Americans,  those  accenting  the 
stresses  of  a  giver-recipient  relationship, 
were  factors  in  these  predominantly  unsuc- 
cessful bureaucratic  undertakings.  These 
two  countries'  AID  programs  were  meticu- 
lously and  objectively  examined  in  depth 
because  they  presented  at  the  time  the 
most  promising  of  all  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Both  were  among  the  largest  re- 
cipients of  VS.  funds.  Both  had  the  mosc 
favorable  political  and  cultural  backgrounds. 
Both  were  to  be,  hopefully,  showcases.  Yet 
these  two  well-documented  reports  are  es- 
sentially chronicles  of  failure.  The  picture 
was  much  darker  in  other  less  advantaged 
beneficiaries  of  United  States  aid. 

The  solution  is  not  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  aid,  but  to  channel  It  differently,  derive 
It  from  different  authorities,  and  place  the 
responsibility  where  it  belongs — on  the  re- 
cipient country. 


What  moat  Latin  American  countries  lack 
and  what  the  United  States  can  supply  is 
technical  know-how.  Far  more  of  the  funds 
should  be  expended  for  that  purpose.  Hith- 
erto it  has  been  a  relatively  small  part. 
Scholarships  should  send  Latin  Americans 
to  MIT,  to  Caltech,  to  the  Harvard  or  Whar- 
ton Schools  of  Business  Administration,  to 
other  specialized  Institutions,  or  as  Interns 
to  the  industries  and  activities  here  that 
the  Latin  American  countries  desire  to  es- 
tablish there.  In  addition,  experts  in  a  given 
field  should  be  sent,  if  requested,  to  Latin 
America  to  provide  the  neded  expertise  on 
a  given  project.  But  the  programs  should 
originate  in  Latin  America  and  be  determined 
by  Latin  Americans. 

The  financing  should  not  come  directly 
from  the  United  SUtes  but  from  interna- 
tional, multilateral  agencies,  the  World  Bank, 
the  Inter-American  Bank,  and  so  on,  and 
be  freed  from  the  ctirrent  stigma  of  be- 
ing designed  to  promote  the  sale  of  U.S. 
goods.  It  should  also  carry  the  lowest  pos- 
sible Interest  rates. 

The  policy  of  Joint  ownership,  with  the 
Latin  Americans  in  each  country  owning  51 
percent  of  the  stock  in  any  corporate  enter- 
prise even  If  predominantly  financed  by 
American  capital,  has  worked  well  in  Mex- 
ico, to  the  advantage  of  both  American  and 
Mexican  stockholders.  It  should  become  ac- 
cepted practice.  Expropriations  of  United 
States-owned  properties  and  the  resulting 
tensions  would  be  eliminated. 

Suctf  changes  in  programming  and  author- 
ity would  vest  the  responsibility  in  the 
Latin  Americans.  It  does  not  mem.  and 
should  not  mean,  less  participation  by  the 
United  States,  but  a  participation  less  con- 
ducive to  friction  and  failure. 

Two  other  changes  are  desirable.  We  should 
eliminate  our  bloated  and  needless  military 
missions.  They  are  largely  paid  vacation  Jun- 
kets for  those  who  serve  in  them.  Our  mil- 
itary aljl.  moreover,  has  been  misused  re- 
peatedlv  to  overturn  democratically  elected 
and  public-spirited  regimes.  The  funds  thus 
economized  would  be  used  for  economic  and 
social  programs. 

As  Schleslnger  points  out.  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican population  Is  multiplying  faster  than 
any  in  the  world,  and.  as  that  most  enlight- 
ened of  Latin  American  statesmen,  Alberto 
Lleras  Camargo.  former  President  of  Colom- 
bia, has  pointed  out,  no  progress  can  be  made 
unless  it  is  checked.  Indeed  there  would  be 
regrees.  The  breakthrough  in  public  opinion 
and  official  attitudes  on  the  subject  of  pop- 
ixlation  control  is  so  recent  in  our  own  glass 
house  that  we  can  scarcely  throw  stones 
southward.  But  family-planning  groups  now 
exist  in  every  Latin  American  country,  and 
they  should  be  aided  by  U.S.  funds. 

Let  us  grant  that  the  record  in  some  Latin 
American  countries  for  honest,  enlightened 
self-government  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
With  few  exceptions  the  history  of  the  Ihero- 
American  nations  has  been  an  alternation  of 
chaos,  dictatorships,  and  occasional  demo- 
cratic regimes.  The  oligarchies  stubbornly 
and  effectively  reaist  efforts  to  diminish 
ther  predatory  status  quo.  But  as  Schleslnger 
makes  so  clear,  the  change  can  come  only 
from  the  Latin  Americans.  Indeed,  United 
Statee  influence,  despite  pious  pronoimce- 
ments.  has  by  and  large  favored  the  vested 
interests  south  of  the  border.  Under  the 
proposed  shift  of  authority  and  responsibility 
to  the  Latin  Americans,  some  funds  will  be 
misused  and  wasted,  but  so  have  they  been 
under  the  present  system.  Self-govern- 
ment, self-help  gain  as  they  are  given  a 
fair  chance.  The  change  is  worth  trying. 

The  Latin  Americans,  now  pretty  well  dis- 
illusioned, and  understandably  so,  with  our 
AID  programs,  would,  I  feel,  welcome  the 
change  if  they  were  convinced  of  its  sincerity 
and  th&t  it  Implied  no  diminished  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  United  by 
a  new  overall  sense  of  responsibility  for 
their  foreign-aided  programs,  they  should  be 
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able  to  organise  and  present  a  eolldarlsad 
front  to  secure  more  favorable  treatment  In 
the  matter  of  tariffs  and  import  quotas,  es- 
pecially for  the  products  that  are  common 
to  more  than  one  country,  as  many  are,  and 
where  their  grievances  have  been  legitimate. 
From  the  rtandpolnt  of  U.S.  interest  their 
Improved  economies  resulting  from  the  suc- 
cess of  such  efforts  would  be  beneficliJ  to  our 
export  trade,  although  the  freedom  from 
American  pressures  Incidental  to  receiving 
otir  aid  would  promote  the  importation  of 
products  from  other  countries.  We  should 
prepare  ourselves.  In  the  interest  of  Im- 
proved hemispheric  pelatlons,  to  accept  such 
competition. 

I  can  only  conceive  of  such  a  program  of 
srif-help  and  of  a  kind  of  autonomy  and 
responsibility  In  decision-making  to  have 
valuable  spiritual  concomitants  for  Latin 
America  and  a  renascence  of  good  feeling  In 
which  the  United  States  can  share.  The  re- 
birth of  good  nelghlxwllness  Is  needed,  as 
Nelson  Rockf  eller  discovered. 
(Former)  Senator  Ernist  Qkuknino. 
Jjemoeraf,  Alaska, 

Washington.  D.C. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION-^OB  WELL 
DONE  BY  SENATE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Senate  has  completed  action  on 
HJl.  16916,  the  education  appropriations 
bill,  I  would  like  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  their  action  in  increasing  the  funds 
for  the  title  n  programs  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  which  are  so  valuable  to 
academic  libraries.  The  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  week  contains  $20,750,- 
000  for  part  A,  college  library  resources; 
$8,250,000  for  part  B,  library  training; 
and  $7,500,000  for  part  C,  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress  shared  cataloging  program. 
These  figures  represent  a  more  realistic 
appropriation  for  academic  library  sup- 
port and  library  science  training  than 
the  amounts  the  House  approved  when 
that  body  acted  on  H.R.  16916  in  April. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  amounts  for 
the  three  parts  of  this  title  were  not  spec- 
ified in  H.R.  16916.  When  the  fiscal  1970 
appropriations  were  being  considered 
by  the  Senate,  I  attempted  to  have  the 
funds  for  these  and  other  programs  ear- 
marked in  order  to  save  them  from  the 
sweeping  cuts  which  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  au- 
thorized to  make.  Unfortimately,  the  at- 
tempt was  only  partially  successful;  con- 
sequently, HEA  title  II  funds  were  cut 
by  far  more  than  the  15-percent  limita- 
tion placed  on  reductions  in  individual 
program  funds  specified  in  the  bill.  In 
fact,  they  suffered  a  50-percent  cut.  I 
hope  that  in  subsequent  education  appro- 
priations bills  it  will  be  possible  to  spell 
out  exactly  how  the  title  n  money  is  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  three  parts. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  are  so  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  these  library  programs 
that  they  have  restored  the  appropria- 
tions to  a  more  reasonable  level. 

With  so  many  issues  and  problems 
crying  out  for  attention  and  solution.  It 
is  more  crucial  than  ever  that  our  college 
students,  and  those  who  teach  them, 
have  rapid  access  to  the  latest  discov- 
eries and  developments  in  all  fields. 
The  cost  of  all  aspects  of  education 


has  Increased  tretnendously  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  budgets  for  library  sup- 
port in  Institutions  of  higher  education 
are  not  adequate — ^not  through  lack  of 
commitment  to  the  essentiality  of  the  li- 
brary, but  as  a  result  of  the  dlflBculty 
most  colleges  and  universities  face  in 
adequately  supporting  their  many  and 
equally  pressing  activities  without  out- 
side help. 

According  to  recent  statistics,  com- 
mimlty  colleges  are  being  established  at 
the  rate  of  almost  one  a  week.  Last  fall 
more  students  enrolled  as  freshmen  in 
the  community  colleges  of  the  Nation 
than  in  the  4-year  colleges.  Each  of 
these  students  needs  access  to  college  li- 
brary materials — relevant  and  up  to 
date — if  he  is  to  succeed  in  his  studies. 
The  librarian  in  one  of  these  new 
community  colleges  faces  the  challenge 
of  creating  a  llbrsuT?.  or  learning  re- 
source center,  within  6  months  to  a  yeax. 
This  involves  determining  the  goals  of 
the  institutional  LRC,  hiring  personnel, 
training  them,  and  in  consort  with  the 
faculty  and  administration,  developing 
the  basic  collection.  It  is  critical  to  cor- 
relate the  goals  of  the  learning  center 
with  those  of  the  institution.  Hence,  any 
future  chamges  In  the  curriculum  will 
alter  the  scope  and  collection  of  the 
Ubrary. 

Grants  under  title  H-A  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  have  helped  to  provide 
materials  at  the  premier  reading  level  smd 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  support  the 
varied  program  of  the  college.  Part  A  of 
title  n  of  the  present  Higher  Education 
Act  authorizes  grants  to  colleges  of  both 
the  2-year  and  4-year  variety.  The 
statute  authorizes  basic  grants,  which 
must  be  matched,  dollar-for-dollar,  by 
the  college,  and  it  also  authorizes  sup- 
plemental and  special  purpose  grants  to 
enable  those  institutions  in  greatest  need 
to  purchase  library  materials. 

Parts  A  and  C  of  HEA  title  n  repre- 
sent an  important  attempt  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  insure  that  academic 
libraries  in  both  established  institutions 
and  new  colleges  can  maintain,  or  ac- 
quire, a  collection  which  can  properly 
support  the  educational  program. 

Part  B  of  this  title  aids  not  only  our 
academic  libraries,  but  every  other  type 
as  well,  through  its  training  and  re- 
search provisions.  With  new  develop- 
ments almost  every  day  in  the  field  of 
information  science  and  documentation, 
it  is  imperative  that  extensive  training 
and  research  be  done  in  order  to  keep 
our  librarians  informed,  so  that  they  can 
provide  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
service  possible.  These  Federal  programs 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  will  help 
accomplish  that  end. 

As  research  enables  librarians  to  adopt 
new  technologicsd  methods,  the  role  of 
training  additional  professional  person- 
nel to  accept  and  apply  the  new  tech- 
nology will  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant. The  fimds  we  appropriate  to  carry 
on  the  library  training  and  research  pro- 
grams xmder  title  n-B  will  help  to  keep 
us  moving  toward  our  goal  of  educational 
excellence  and  library  service  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  its  action  in 
restoring  funds  for  tiUe  VI  of  the  Higher 


Education  Act  to  the  1969  level.  This  en- 
ables colleges  to  purchase  materials  for 
laboratories,  for  audiovisual  equipment, 
films,  and  records.  It  makes  the  dilTer- 
ence  between  efTective  teaching  or  mere- 
ly simulating.  While  this  title  was  elimi- 
nated entirely  in  the  House  bill,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  this  program  has 
been  extremely  effective  over  the  years  in 
enabling  universities  and  colleges  to 
modernize  their  laboratories  and  teach- 
]ag  equipment. 

It  is  a  matching  program,  and  the 
modest  amounts  available  in  previous 
years  have  been  well  administered  at 
both  the  local  and  Federal  levels.  While 
many  of  our  larger  universities  may  not 
feel  the  loss  of  these  funds  to  any  great 
extent,  the  amounts  allotted  for  pur- 
chsises  under  this  program  have  been  of 
great  importance  to  the  Nation's  small 
colleges,  which  are  hard  pressed  to  pro- 
vide the  quality  type  of  instruction  to- 
day's students  demand. 

I  should  further  like  to  say  that  this  is 
a  program  which  does  not  appear  divis- 
ible. The  $14.5  million  when  spread  over 
several  hundred  schools  does  not  leave  a 
large  simoimt  for  any  single  Institution. 
If  the  total  were  further  reduced,  it 
might  make  it  impossible  for  some  small 
schools  to  apply  for  grants.  The  costs 
of  the  administrative  and  paper  work  in- 
volved would  outweigh  toe  money  re- 
ceived. 

I  want  to  commend  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  toe  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee that  dealt  wito  this  bill  and  especially 
toe  chairman,  Senator  Magwuson,  and 
Senator  Cotton,  toe  ranking  minority 
member.  There  are  education  programs 
that  I  believe  are  deserving  of  increased 
funding  and  I  am  particularly  disap- 
pointed that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  toe  full  Senate  decided 
against  an  appropriation  for  toe  pay- 
ment of  entitlements  for  public  housing 
children  xmder  toe  impact  aid  program. 
Nevertoeless,  I  believe  toat,  in  general, 
toe  subcommittee  did  an  outstanding  Job 
in  difficult  circumstances.  They  worked 
diligently  so  toat  tois  bill  could  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  had  toe  bill 
ready  for  floor  action  more  toan  a  monto 
before  toe  time  it  finally  came  up  on 
the  Senate  floor.  While  I  fully  imder- 
stand  toe  circumstances  that  prevented 
earlier  consideration  of  toe  bill,  I  believe 
it  should  be  recognized  toat  toe  Appro- 
priations Committee  was  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  toe  delay. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  when  toe  Senate  considered 
HH.  17868,  toe  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1971,  I  was 
unfortunately  detained  elsewhere  in  toe 
Capitol  smd  was  unable  to  be  in  toe 
Chamber  for  toe  brief  discussion  of  toe 
bilL 

At  this  time,  toerefore,  I  wish  to  thank 
toe  Senator  fnan  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  and  toe  entire  Committee  on  Ai>- 
propriations  for  bringing  toe  bUl  before 
toe  Senate  and  sectiring  its  passage  wito 
such  dispatch.  This  achievement  is  espe- 
cially notewortoy  since  toe  committee 
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was  forced  to  act  under  jsevere  con- 
straints. The  absence  of  new  revenue  au- 
thorization, either  for  operating  expend- 
itures or  for  capital  outlafys,  gave  us 
very  few  choices,  allowed  virtually  no 
leeway,  and  forced  us  to  deler  many  in- 
creases and  new  programs  which  are  very 
meritorious  Indeed.  I 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that,  despite 
this  pinch,  the  Senate  did  [amend  H.R. 
17868  to  include  fimds  for  jtwo  projects 
which  are  of  particular  in^rest  to  the 
entire  Metropolitan  Washington  area. 

The  first  is  the  construction  of  the  sub- 
way, or  Metro  system,  for  vhich  an  ap- 
propriation of  $34,178,000  vas  approved 
by  the  Senate.  The  Metro  s:  stem  will  be 
a  real  economic  lifeline  not  only  for  the 
central  city,  but  for  the  eitire  region. 
I  believe  it  is  so  Important  Jiat  its  con- 
struction should  not  be  further  delayed 
or  made  contingent  upot  any  other 
projects. 

The  second  project  of  particular  con- 
cern to  me  is  the  Improvement  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  sewace  treatment 
plant  at  Blue  Plains,  for  which  $15.6 
million  was  Included  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  HH.  17868.  This  prdjecfs  objec- 
tive goes  beyond  full  secoidary  treat- 
ment to  a  high  level  of  advanced  waste 
treatment.  It  is  essential  i^  the  District 
is  ever  going  to  meet  its  own  water  qual- 
ity standards  and  if  the  Potomac  River 
at  Washington  is  ever  going  jto  be  cleaned 
up.  J 

In  this  cormection.  I  am  glad  to  report 
that,  after  a  frustrating  peniod  of  delays 
and  failures  of  communications  substan- 
tial progress  is  now  being  mjade  in  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  Blup  Plains  im- 
provement. For  example,  all  of  the  juris- 
dictions involved — the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Washing- 
ton Suburban  Sanitary  Comniission.  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior— ap- 
peared last  Thursday  at  a  Hearing  of  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbfla  Committee 
and  at  that  time  endorsed  in  concept  a 
"pay-as-you-go"  approach  |to  this  proj- 
ect, under  which  capital  coits  will  be  al- 
located among  the  users  ol!  Blue  Plains, 
and  each  will  commit  its^  to  pay  Its 
share  when  needed.  This  Approach  will 
greatly  reduce  the  Initial  <^pital  outlay 
required  from  District 
funds. 

Also  at  that  hearing,  th 
agencies  involved  agreed 
reports  of  two  firms  of  c 
gineers  and  to  meet  aga 
At  that  time  they  will  b 

reach  firm  agreement  on  .  .. 

to  expand  Blue  Plains  to  provide  short 
term  sissistance  for  the  Maryland  subur- 
ban   areas:    precisely    w 
technology  to  employ  in 
plant:  and  exactly  how 
allocated.  They  will  then  p 
sent  their  combined  plan 
Department  without  furth. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  If  the  WSSC 
and  the  State  of  Maryland  decide  to  sup- 
port the  expansion  of  Bluf  Plains,  they 
volimtarily  agreed  and  wi$  be  expected 
to  bear  the  cost  of  const 
their  needs.  Under  the  . 
approach,  local  District  of 
propriatlona  will  be  used  to 
ice   to  District  of   Colimi 


approval  of  the  $15.6  million  in  this  bill 
is  necessary  to  insure  that  this  work  can 
go  forward  this  year. 

Again.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  producing  a  sound 
and  workable  appropriations  bill  despite 
the  revenue  pinch  which  currently  exists. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  intend  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  secure  the  prompt 
pEissage  of  the  necessary  authorization 
bills  for  the  forthcoming  year,  so  that 
District  of  Columbia  appropriations  for 
the  year  can  be  raised  to  more  satisfac- 
tory levels. 
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These  improvements  are  pverdue,  and 


^fEW  NEEDS  FOR  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  in  an  ad- 
dress on  June  19  to  the  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestras  League,  at  Denver, 
entitled  "The  PoUtical  Power  of  the 
Arts,"  Amyas  Ames,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  has  outlined  what  he  terms 
as  "six  steps  to  a  new  phase  in  American 
life"  to  meet  the  growing  crisis  In  our 
culture.  The  Indexes  of  this  crisis  are  in- 
creasingly apparent — deficits  threaten- 
ing the  very  existence  of  symphony 
orchestras,  arts  institutions  curtailing 
their  services  to  the  community,  and 
teaching  programs  being  eliminated, 
among  others. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  British  Arts 
Coxmcil  was  created  and  first  given  life 
during  the  darkest  days  of  World  War 
n,  when  London  was  imder  almost 
nightly  siege.  The  British  truly  recog- 
rxlzed  that  at  a  time  of  national  stress, 
cultur«d  value  become  vital  means  to 
build  higher  national  morale.  This  is  a 
valuable  and  is  apertinent  lesson  for  our 
times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Ames'  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

The  PouncAL  Pow»  or  th«  Abts — (Six 
Steps  to  a  New  Phase  in  American  Life) 

We  can  se«  the  signs  of  crlsU  In  our  cul- 
ture— great  orchestras  dying;  festivals  can- 
ceUed;  our  cltlea  unable  to  pay  for  the  public 
service  of  their  arts  Institutions:  art  and 
music  programs  in  schools  being  eliminated; 
teachers  of  art  and  music  being  let  go;  com- 
munity activities — where  whole  families  cele- 
brate the  arts  together — canceUed.  We  hear 
the  persistent  doubt  expressed  by  young  and 
old  that  something  Is  wrong  with  our  spirit. 
Theee  are  serious,  troubling  symptoms — seen 
all  across  this  country.  But  treating  symp- 
toms Is  not  to  cure.  We  need  to  Identify  the 
disease,  to  \mder«tand  the  nat\ire  of  the 
problem  before  we  can  solve  It. 

Archibald  MacLelsh  has  said:  "The  true 
definition  of  a  civilized  society,  whether 
primitive  or  technologically  advanced,  is  a 
society  which  understands  the  place  of  the 
arts:  which  imows  that  the  arts  are  not 
decorations  at  the  fringes  of  life,  or  objects 
collected  In  museums,  or  exhibited  In  thea- 
ters and  concert  halls  or  published  In  books, 
but  actlvltlee  essential  to  htimanlty  because 
It  Is  through  the  arts  and  only  through  the 
arts  that  what  Is  hviman  In  humanity  is  con- 
ceived .  .  .  life  without  the  presentness  of 
art  would  be  life  lived  in  ignorance  of  itself 
and  therefore  half  a  life  or  less." 

With  this  beautifully  expressed  truth  in 
mind,  listen  to  what  U  happening  in 
America: 

Across  the  country  Inflation  Is  locking 


holes  In  school  budgets  and  the  flr»t  activity 
to  be  cut  Is  the  art  program.  The  lights  of 
the  performing  arts  are  going  dim  every- 
wtiere — In  our  great  cities,  In  our  schools.  In 
our  local  cotnmunlties.  where,  through  the 
ages,  man  has  celebrated  the  arts — old 
young,  men.  women,  city  and  country  dwell- 
ers. This  Is  happening  not  because  of  Inten- 
tional policy — but  for  lack  of  attention. 
Other  priorities  and  rising  costs  stifle  music, 
drama  and  our  community  activities  In  the 
arts,  and  we  are  reduced  to  "half  a  life  or 
less."  As  we  have  congregated  In  larger  and 
larger  cities,  and  have,  of  necessity,  turned 
the  education  of  children  over  to  separate 
Institutions,  we  have  Increasingly  treated  the 
teaching  of  culture,  of  art  and  music,  as  a 
frill.  We  have  forgotten  our  heritage.  The 
symptoms  Indicate  a  canceroxis  anemia  kill- 
ing all  artistic  life.  That  Is  ovir  problem: 
what  Is  the  solution? 

The  solution  Is  to  do  In  the  1970"8  for  the 
arts  what  we  did  In  the  last  decade  for  tech- 
nology or  as  we  did  several  generations  ago  to 
Introduce  new  Immigrants  to  the  American 
^ay — we  must  turn  to  the  schools.  We  must 
do  what  we  did  In  1957  when  we  woke  up 
one  morning  to  find  a  Russian  satellite  clr- 
cUng  the  globe.  We  must  do  as  we  always  do 
when  we  require  trained  persons  to  fill  our 
needs. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  schools  what  do 
we  find?  We  find  that  the  "Arts  Program" 
takes  a  back  seat  to  almoet  everything  else. 
Far  too  many  students  complete  their  entire 
education  without  any  meaningful  exposure 
to  the  arts  or  understanding  of  the  esthetic 
components  of  their  environment.  I  am  told 
that  nationally  as  high  as  80  or  90  per  cent 
of  high  school  graduates  have  had  no  courses 
in  art  or  music  at  all. 

Let  me  quote  Mark  Schubart,  Director  of 
Education  at  Lincoln  Center  and  Manager  of 
the  Lincoln  Center  Student  Program,  which 
brings  performing  arts  to  a  million  children 
In  the  public  schools  In  and  around  New  York. 
Mr.  Schubart,  one  of  the  truly  professional 
people  In  the  area  of  the  arts  In  education 
says:  "Curlovisly  enough,  we  seem  never  to 
have  thought  of  the  Idea  of  coping  with 
artistic  illiteracy  in  the  same  way  that  we 
cope  vrtth  the  problem  of  Illiteracy  In  lan- 
guage. An  enormous  effort  has  been  made  to 
teach  our  citizens  to  read  and  to  write 
through  education,  and  that  Is  precisely  what 
we  must  do  with  regard  to  artistic  llUteracy. 
Instead  of  treating  the  arts  as  an  extra- 
curricular activity — to  put  It  bluntly,  a 
frill — they  must  stand  where  they  should  at 
the  heart  of  the  curriculum." 

We  do  have  some  fine  educational  pro- 
grams In  the  arts  developing  In  this  country, 
but  they  benefit  a  pitifully  small  number  of 
children.  This  la  not  so  abroad  Carlos  Mose- 
ley,  the  President  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, has  Just  returned  from  Japan  where 
he  traveled  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
preparing  the  way  for  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Japanese  tour  in  late  August. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  Japanese  place 
such  emphasis  on  the  arts  that  they  will 
pay  the  cost  of  taking  two  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican orchestras  half  way  around  the  world. 
It  Is  significant  that  the  Japanese  audiences 
at  these  symphony  concerts  are  young;  that 
their  nation  Is  producing  some  of  the  finest 
string  players  in  the  world  in  contrast  to  a 
deficiency  of  such  young  players  In  this 
country.  It  Is  significant  that  Carlos  Mose- 
ley  saw  whole  classes  drawing  and  painting 
at  the  national  monuments  and  places  of 
great  natural  beauty.  They  were  participat- 
ing In  the  arts  at  the  same  time  that  they 
studied  their  national  heritage. 

In  another  part  of  the  world.  Eastern 
Europe,  education  In  the  arts  U  considered 
of  prime  Importance.  Dorothy  Maynor,  the 
distinguished  soprano,  has  Just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  study  teaching  methods  used 
there.  She  reports:  "The  cUmate  of  educa- 
Uon  for  the  arts  Is  set  In  the  home  before 
the  children  are  even  bom.  The  folk  strain 
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of  the  arts  Is  preserved  and  encouraged, 
creating  an  enthusiasm  among  a  very  wide 
cross  section  of  tlie  people  which  evolves 
Into  the  finest  expression  of  the  art  form." 
As  you  know,  It  is  from  Eastern  Europe  that 
some  of  our  finest  musicians  have  come,  and 
It  Is  there  that  attention  is  paid  to  folk  ac- 
tivities, there  that  art  and  the  cultural  herit- 
age of  the  people  are  primary  courses  In 
the  schools.  Dorothy  Maynor  believes  that 
"the  whole  structure  of  education  of  the 
arts  In  this  country  has  to  be  rethought." 

Thoughtful  leaders  In  this  country  believe 
that  education  In  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts, 
music,  dance,  theater  and  our  common  heri- 
tage in  the  humanities  Is  essential  to  a  full 
and  meaningful  life.  Yet,  at  the  very  moment 
when  these  leaders  realize  the  Importance 
of  the  arts,  the  Institutions  are  disappearing 
because  they  cannot  meet  their  obligations. 
The  costs  of  supporting  the  great  cultural 
institutions — to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
perform  their  educational  and  public  serv- 
ices— and  the  costs  of  restructuring  the  edu- 
cational system  to  embrace  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities will  have  to  be  determined  and 
new  priorities  set.  I  know  that  the  symphony 
orchestras,  for  example,  must  have  $15-mll- 
Uon  to  survive.  The  cost  of  supporting  all 
the  arts  of  this  country  In  1971/2  Is  at  least 
$100-mllllon.  You  might  think  that  a  lot  of 
money,  but  we  are  a  very  large  and  produc- 
tive country  and  •lOO-mllllon  Is  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  what  we  spend. 

For  example,  we  are  spending  tl5-blUlon  a 
year  on  roads  and  highways.  If  we  could  set 
a  new  priority  and  take  from  this  the  $100- 
mllUon  needed  to  save  all  the  performing 
arts  of  this  country,  it  would  slow  down  the 
road  building  program  by  a  little  over  two 
days  a  year  or  three  weeks  In  a  decade.  Roads 
and  highways  must  be  built  and  maintained, 
but  we  can  wait  those  two  days. 

To  cite  another  example  of  priorities:  our 
Supersonic  Transport  program  will  cost  at 
least  $4-bllllon.  Is  It  not  better  to  support  a 
cultural  program  affecting  all  our  people, 
parents  and  children  alike,  than  to  focus  our 
energies  on  such  a  further  increment  of 
speed? 

If  our  culture  Is  In  crisis — and  It  Is.  if 
people  care  about  the  Arts — and  they  do — If 
we  have  the  spirit  and  the  money — and  we 
have,  then  how  can  we  be  most  effective? 
The  answer  lies.  I  believe.  In  our  developing 
a  working  partnership  among  our  political 
leaders,  our  educators,  our  businessmen 
(who  must  concern  themselves  with  the  en- 
vironment of  the  central  cities),  and  all  of 
us  in  the  arcts  and  humanities. 

We  In  the  symphony  orchestras  have  a  cen- 
tral role  to  play.  As  a  first  step,  we  should 
recognize  that  we  have  a  community  of  In- 
terest with  all  of  the  arts,  community  activi- 
ties In  the  arts  and  with  the  entire  educa- 
tional system  of  this  country. 

There  is  evidence  that  we  can  do  as  a  na- 
tion what  has  been  done  so  successfully  In 
New  York  State  under  Governor  Rockefeller's 
leadership.  In  New  York,  the  true  political 
power  of  the  performing  arts  was  demon- 
strated. First  a  goal  was  set — $18-mllllon  to 
save  the  arts  In  New  York  State — a  goal  In 
one  state  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  BUI.  When  Governor 
Rockefeller's  bill  for  H8-mllllon  for  the  arts 
was  facing  defeat  a  Committee  of  "Con- 
cerned Citizens  for  the  Arts"  met — 300 
strong — and  Initiated  a  letter  campaign. 
Some  assemblymen  In  Albany  received  more 
letters  than  they  did  on  the  abortion  Issue  or 
the  parochial  school  Issue  which  were  both 
hotly  contested  In  New  York  State.  The  tlS- 
mllUon  for  the  New  York  CoimcU  on  the  Arts 
was  passed  untouched.  The  lights  which  were 
growing  dim  In  New  York,  Just  as  they  are 
across  the  country,  have  brightened  a  great 
deed  because  concerned  citizens  and  a  re- 
sponsive legislature  cared.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
arts  have  political  power  If  we  will  but  use 
that  power. 


Our  chances  for  national  success  are  Jvist 
as  great  as  the  chances  were  In  Albany.  We 
now  have  a  wholly  new  force  working  for  us, 
one  based  on  widespread  worry  that  the  en- 
vironment is  In  danger — not  only  the  rivers, 
air,  and  earth,  but  the  environment  of  the 
Inner  cities  and  of  the  Inner  mind.  People 
want  to  do  something  to  Improve  the  quaUty 
of  life — and  even  those  not  directly  Inter- 
ested m  the  arts  recognize  their  Importance 
m  this  effort. 

It  Is  heartening  that  President  Nixon  has 
greatly  Increased  his  request  for  an  appro- 
priation for  the  National  Endowments  for 
the  Arts  and  Himianltles.  We  are  encouraged 
that  the  Senate  Committee  has  approved  a 
form  of  this  bill  Increasing  the  appropria- 
tions from  $40,000,000  in  1970  to  $80,000,000 
In  1972.  We  understand  that  some  congress- 
men and  senators  have  received  mall  second 
only  In  quantity  to  the  Vietnam  Issue  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  But  we  know  that 
even  if  this  legislation  Is  passed,  it  will  not 
be  adequate  to  the  total  needs  of  this  nation. 
Specifically,  as  orchestra  managers,  we  know 
that  the  federal  funds  envisioned  for  or- 
chestras win  not  solve  their  problems. 

So  to  reach  o»ir  goal,  the  American  sym- 
phony orchestra  must  enlarge  their  hori- 
zon; Join  with  all  performing  arts  insUtu- 
tlons  and,  following  the  pattern  set  by  New 
York  State,  set  a  goal  of  $l00-mllllon  to  be 
made  available  to  the  art  companies  of  this 
country  In  1971/2.  We  should  appeal  to  our 
national  leadership  for  support,  to  oiir  polit- 
ical leaders  for  backing,  and  to  our  associ- 
ates In  all  the  cities  across  the  country  for 
an  active  working  partnership  to  reach  this 
goal.  Finally,  we  should  challenge  our  educa- 
tors, not  only  to  restructtire  the  American 
educational  system  to  Include  the  arts,  but 
to  Join  with  us  In  reaching  our  goal  of  a  full 
and  good  life  In  the  1970's. 

Specifically,  we  would  propose  legislation 
that  would  provide  the  National  Endow- 
ment with  funds  that  would  permit  grants 
of  up  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  gross  operating 
costs  of  qualified  art  organizations  to  pay 
for  their  public  service  and  educational 
work,  and  an  additional  five  per  cent  of  gross 
operating  costs  to  be  granted  If  matched 
two-for-one  by  local  governments  or  corpora- 
tions. Thus,  needy  art  organizations  per- 
forming public  service  and  educational 
work  could  receive  up  to  25  per  cent  of  their 
gross  costs — ten  per  cent  from  the  Federal 
Government  plus  an  additional  five  per  cent 
If  they  could  get  two-for-one  matching  fimds 
(ten  per  cent)  from  state,  county,  dty  or 
corporations. 

Permit  me  to  sum  up  what  I  have  at- 
tempted to  say  to  you  today.  We  must  take 
six  steps  to  enter  a  new  phase  In  American 
life: 

1.  Recognize  a  National  Crisis:  We  are  In 
a  great  crisis  In  the  arts — a  cancerous  ane- 
mia is  destroying  the  good  things  In  our 
lives.  Through  inattention  and  inflation  we 
are  killing  a  great  heritage  in  our  local  com- 
munities, in  our  schools.  In  our  living — we 
are  all  underprivileged. 

2.  Raise  our  Sights  in  Partnership:  All  of 
us  In  the  arts  must  Join  together  In  a  part- 
nership— that  will  raise  Its  sights  to  the 
whole,  forget  rivalry  and  Join  In  a  well-plan- 
ned drive  to  solve  our  national  crisis  In  the 
arts — state  by  statu,  city  by  city,  art  by  art. 

3.  Challenge  our  Educators:  We  must  focus 
the  attention  of  the  country  on  the  true 
cause  of  the  crisis — the  disease  not  the  symp- 
tom— which  Is  that  our  public  educational 
system  Is  falling  to  produce  artistlcaUy  lit- 
erate people.  So  art,  music,  drama,  dance  and 
community  play  disappear  from  our  country, 
and  our  people  become  artistically  Impov- 
erished— unable  to  realize  a  full  and  good 
Ufe. 

4.  Set  a  Neto  Priority:  Th*  arts  need  $100.- 
000,000  m  federal  and  matching  local  funds 
In  1971/2  and  a  i)ermanent  base  of  support  In 
the  years  ahead  to  cure  this  deficiency — a 


new  priority  equal  to  l/40th  of  the  super- 
sonic transport,  or  Just  a  two-day  delay  each 
year  In  the  completion  of  our  roads  and  high- 
ways. 

6.  Explain  our  Service  to  the  Community: 
The  museums,  performing  art  companies  and 
other  art  organizations  that  deserve  support 
are  those  that  are  serving  the  local  com- 
munities, working  with  the  educators,  par- 
ticipating In  the  active  life  of  their  com- 
munities. The  people  of  this  country  must 
pay  for  such  public  service  or  they  will  be 
deprived  of  It. 

6.  Use  our  Political  Power:  We  know  our 
national  leadership  and  our  politicians  are 
sympathetic  to  our  cause.  There  are  signs 
that  we  have  great  political  power.  We  must 
ask  our  national  leadership,  our  politicians, 
our  businessmen  and  all  lovers  of  the  arts 
to  Join  In  a  national  purpose — to  make  the 
arts  a  part  of  life  In  all  our  communities — to 
rescue  our  heritage  from  extinction. 

IX  all  of  us  will  work  for  the  common  catise 
of  the  arts  in  our  communities.  In  our 
schools,  and  In  our  great  concert  halls  and 
museums — If  we  will  do  for  the  arts  what  we 
did  for  technology  In  the  last  decade,  we  can 
enter  a  wholly  new  phase  of  American  life. 

Thank  you. 


TRADE  AND  THE  COMMON  MARKET 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
United  States  continues  to  be  bogged 
down  on  the  monsoon  jungles  of  South- 
east Asia,  the  Common  Market  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are  opening  historic 
negotiations  which  may  lead  to  aai  even- 
tual West  European  confederation.  The 
London  Economist  has  estimated  that 
over  the  next  20  years  16  or  17  states  are 
likely  to  join  this  European  confedera- 
tion giving  the  Confederation  a  popula- 
tion in  excess  of  400  million  by  1980. 

The  Economist  feels  that — 

The  new  Europe  Is  almost  certainly  going 
to  press  forward  to  extraordinary  economic 
and  Industrial  achievements  and  it  will  prob- 
ably help  towards  holding  the  right  peace- 
making balance  of  power  In  the  world. 

It  foresees  that — 

These  400  mlllloo  fairly  wealthy  Eiiropeans 
should  quite  soon  become  the  second  super- 
power of  the  world,  significantly  outweigh- 
ing the  (by  1980)  280  million  much  poorer 
Russians  in  power  and  influence.  During  our 
children's  Ufetlme,  we  might  even.  Just  con- 
ceivably surpass  the  still  fewer  though  much 
richer  Americans,  and  become  once  again  the 
chief  power  on  earth. 

These  hopes  may  appear  to  be  op- 
timistic as  the  Common  Market  on  one 
side  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland, 
Denmark,  and  Norway  on  the  other  open 
some  2  years  of  exceedingly  difficult  ne- 
gotiations. 

However,  it  Is  clear  that  the  United 
States'  stake  in  these  negotiations  is 
enormous.  The  continued  well-being  of 
our  people,  of  our  economy,  as  well  as  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  is 
intimately  tied  to  these  negotiations.  The 
questions  of  whether  the  expanded 
Common  Market,  if  and  when  it  comes 
Into  being,  will  be  Inward  looking  or  out- 
ward looking;  friendly,  neutral,  or  pro- 
tectionist; is  crucial  to  the  United  States' 
position  In  the  world,  and  crucial  to  the 
continued  strength  and  growth  to  our 
economy. 

In  light  of  the  opening  of  these  highly 
significant  negotiations,  I  consider  it 
tragic  that  the  United  States  and  Japan 
failed  to  resolve  their  trade  differences 
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last  week;  and  that  the  administration 
felt  it  had  to  support  quota  legislation 
designed  to  protect  our  dom^tic  textile 
industry  from  import  compe  ation.  This 
unfortunate  confluence  of  circumstances 
in  which  domestic  political  considera- 
tions and  Japanese  intransigence  in  the 
negotiations  were  so  prominetit  however 
necessary  it  may  have  seemed  to  the 
parties,  will  not  serve  to  straigthen  the 
hands  of  those  Europeans  who  favor  an 
outward  looking,  exp«mded  Common 
Market.  It  will  not  strengthen  the  hands 
of  those  within  the  Common  Msu-ket.  nor 
of  those  seeking  entrsmce,  w!ho  seek  to 
liberalize  existing  Common  Mlirket  prac- 
tices and  policies  which  hav#  the  effect 
of  working  to  the  detrimeht  of  U.S. 
exports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  the  lead  article  oflthe  special 
London  Economist  survey  o|  the  pros 
pects  for  European  Unity,  e 
Phoenix  \s  Short-Sighted. " 
torial  entitled  "Threat  to  W 
published  in  Sunday's  New 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  J 
TBXXAT  TO  World 

The  showdown  over  Japanese  textile  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  has  ccvne  with  the 
arrival  In  Washington  of  the  Jatianese  Min- 
ister of  International  Trade  and  Industry. 
Kiichl  Ifiyazawa.  and  the  Foreign  Minister. 
Kllchl  Aichi.  President  Nixon's  [top  foreign 
jwllcy  advisers  have  warned  thit  failure  to 
work  out  a  textUe  agreement  with  Japan  Is 
likely  to  cmise  a  serious  deterioration  In 
Japanese-American  relations  Jxift  when  To- 
kyo has  decided  to  extend  ita  purity  pact 
with  Washington.  J 

Apparently  scornful  of  the  wider  political 
and  economic  dangers  Involvetl.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Kennet^  Davis  at- 
tacked the  President's  advisers  and  urged  him 
to  back  the  kind  of  compulsory  quotas 
against  textiles  and  shoes  contained  m  the 
trade  bill  sponsored  by  Representative  Wilbur 
Mills.  The  result  was  a  prompti  demand  by 
Commerce  Secretary  Stans  for  |  Mr.  Davis's 
resignation. 

Nevertheless,  there  remain  pcfcferful  pres- 
sures on  the  President  to  inmose  drastic 
curbs  on  Japanese  textiles.  Arnerlcan  pro- 
ducers and  their  political  spokesmen  are  de- 
termined to  hold  the  President  K)  what  they 
regard  as  his  1968  campaign  coctmltment  to 
restrict  Japanese  competition.  Secretary 
Stans  has  been  urging  the  Jjapanese  for 
months  to  accept  long-term  "voUuntary"  tex- 
tile quotas  that  would  accomplBb  this  end. 
but  the  Japanese  have  refused.  Premier  Sato 
is  feeling  poUtlcal  and  industrial  pressures 
closely  resembling  those  on  Mr.  NJlxcn. 

It  is  urgent  that  both  Oovem^ents  with- 
stand these  pressiires  and  find  a  compromise 
solution.  Although  the  details  of  the  Mlya- 
zawa  proposal  have  not  been  re'^aled,  it  ap- 
pears the  plan  may  provide  tl^e  basis  for 
such  a  compromise.  It  would  ln|poee  a  one- 
year  moratorium,  with  Japanese  {textile  ship- 
ments to  this  country  limited  to  i  little  above 
the  1969  level.  But  the  negotiation  must  look 
beyond  the  next  twelve  monthy  If  it  Is  to 
have  any  hope  of  success.  The  tl^lted  States 
should  offer  Japan,  as  well  as  either  foreign 
producers,  a  chance  to  compete  for  larger 
sales  here  as  the  United  Statesi  market  for 
textiles  expands.  The  moratorlui^  would  buy 
time  for  a  worldwide  solution.       { 

Despite  extreme  claims  by  t^e  American 
textile    Industry,    little   evidence   has    been 


offered  of  substantial  injury  or  imemploy- 
ment  resulting  from  foreign  textile  competi- 
tion. In  his  economic  message  last  week  Mr. 
Nixon  stated  that  this  country's  Import  policy 
wUl  t>e  reviewed  "to  see  how  suppUes  can  be 
Increased  to  meet  rising  demand  without 
losing  Jobs  at  home."  Textiles  should  provide 
a  key  test  for  this  policy,  not  an  exception 
toll. 

However,  the  burden  of  a  fair  settlement 
of  this  dispute  cannot  rest  solely  on  the 
United  States.  While  complaining  bitterly 
about  the  restrictions  of  others,  the  Japanese 
maintain  tight  restrictions  against  foreign 
trade  and  Investment. 

A  breakdown  of  these  textile  negotiations 
would  have  disastrous  consequences.  Not  only 
would  It  endanger  United  States-Japanese  re- 
lations and  exacerbate  Japanese  nationalism 
but  it  could  set  this  country  on  a  route  to 
protectionism  that  would  spread  interna- 
tionally. It  will  take  wisdom  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  both  Governments  to  avert  such  a 
disaster. 

(Prom  the  Economist.  May  16. 1970] 
Thx  Phokiox  Is  SHoarsioinxD 

The  phoenix  was  the  bird  in  ancient  myth- 
ology which,  after  living  until  it  was  five 
or  six  centuries  old.  burned  itself  on  a  funeral 
pyre,  and  rose  from  the  ashes  with  renewed 
youth  to  live  through  another  life  cycle.  It 
Is  probable  that  our  old  western  Europe, 
which  was  born  In  the  Renaissance,  reached 
Its  funeral  pyre  In  1914-45.  A  new  bird  has 
now  been  bom.  This  Pebruary  and  March. 
Norman  Macrae,  the  deputy-editor  of  The 
Economist,  went  on  a  Journey  to  study  It. 
The  new  young  western  Europe  is  going  to 
turn  Itself  into  a  confederation.  It  Is  likely 
quite  quickly  to  surpass  Russia  In  power  and 
Influence,  and  become  the  second  most  Im- 
portant superpower  on  earth.  During  our 
children's  lifetimes.  It  may  even  catch  up 
with  America.  But.  while  It  Is  going  to  Imitate 
some  of  America's  glories.  Macrae  argues 
that  It  may  also  now  be  on  course  to  repeat, 
on  an  even  grander  scale,  every  one  of  Amer- 
ica's mistakes. 

The  new  Eiirope  Is  almost  certainly  going 
to  press  forward  to  extraordinary  economic 
and  Industrial  achievements,  and  it  will 
probably  help  towards  holding  the  right 
peacemaking  balance  of  power  In  the  world 
(which  last.  In  this  nuclear  age.  Is  obviously 
by  far  the  most  Important  fact) .  But  the 
tragedy  of  the  United  States  dxirlng  this  past 
American  century  has  been  that  It  has  not 
managed  to  spend  Its  vast  money  wisely  In 
order  to  prevent  fearful  social  strains  arising 
among  its  people:  partly  because  its  federal 
constitution  often  does  not  allow  Its  central 
government  to  move  In  either  a  reforming  or 
an  order-restoring  direction  smoothly  or  in 
time.  Now  Europe  Is  setting  up  Its  own  eco- 
nomic union,  which  must  very  soon  lead  to 
free  movement  of  both  labour  and  capital, 
and  It  Is  finding  It  convenient  to  pretend  to 
Itself  that  It  will  not  need  a  central  govern- 
ment at  all. 

Into  this  embryonic  confederation  Is  now 
waddling  Oreat  Britain,  as  usual  at  least  13 
years  late,  It  is  proposing  to  negotiate  about 
Its  entry  during  another  bargaining  bout  In 
1970-71:  talking  about  most  of  the  wrong 
things  in  the  process,  while  the  not-qulte- 
government  of  Europe  will  talk  about  differ- 
ent wrong  things  back.  In  this  survey  Norman 
Macrae  discusses  the  background  to  these 
negotiations,  and  the  dreadful  administrative 
muddle  (in  both  Brussels  and  London)  which 
he  thinks  has  preceded  them;  then  he  says 
what  be  considers  the  real  (as  distinct  from 
Imagined)  issues  for  Britain  In  Europe  are. 
why  our  entry  is  desirable,  and  what  poUces 
he  belives  a  Briton  In  Europe  ought  to  favour. 
His  survey  Is  both  a  report  from  Brussels  on 
the  prospects  immediately  ahead,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  big  problems  which  may  He 
Just  beyond  the  range  of  Btirope's  present 
peering. 


STXATHILT,  A  8tn>xaFOWKa 


The  object  of  this  Journey  was  to  make  up 
my  mind  about  European  union.  It  Is  fairly 
clear  that  within  the  next  30  years  some  sort 
of  west  European  confederation  will  come 
Into  being,  and  probably  that  Britain  will  be 
a  member  of  It.  This  wlU  be  the  biggest  po- 
litical development  In  British  history.  But 
most  of  the  debating  and  thinking  In  Britain 
about  the  subject  has  not  begun  to  measure 
up  to  that  towering  fact. 

A  huge  thing  Is  happening  In  Europe.  They 
are  hammering  out  the  constitution  under 
which  more  than  400  million  of  us  are  likely 
to  be  governed  before  the  end  of  this  century. 
And  they  are  hammering  It  out  while  we  all 
pretend  that  they  are  doing  no  such  thing. 
The  notes  under  the  map  on  page  23  argue 
that,  at  the  best  guess.  16  or  17  states  are 
likely  to  Join  a  European  confederation  In  the 
next  20  years.  These  17  countries  already 
contain  more  than  360  million  people.  On 
present  demographic  trends,  their  popula- 
tions should  reach  400  million  even  by  1980. 
Russia's  population  is  likely  to  be  280  mil- 
lion by  then,  and  America's  240  million.  If 
our  European  tinlon  Is  coming  Into  being, 
the  Implications  are  obviously  enormous. 

These  400  million  fairly  wealthy  Europeans 
should  quite  soon  become  the  second  super- 
power of  the  world,  significantly  outweighing 
the  (by  1980)  280  million  much  poorer  Rus- 
sians in  power  and  Influence.  During  our 
children's  lifetimes.we  might  even.  Just  con- 
ceivably, surpass  the  still  fewer  though  much 
richer.  Americans,  and  become  once  again 
the  chief  power  on  earth. 

This  Is  not  said  In  any  spirit  of  bombast. 
Indeed,  although  this  supposedly  exhilarat- 
ing prospect  of  Europe  winning  a  louder 
voice  m  the  world  Is  tnmipted  by  many  peo- 
ple as  a  main  advantage  of  Britain  Joining 
the  European  community,  the  first  humble 
point  that  idealistic  supranaUonallsts  should 
re  x>gnlse  Is  surely  that  loudness  (perhaps 
brasslness?)  of  a  European  voice  will  not 
in  Itself  be  a  good  thing.  Its  goodness  will 
depend  on  what  sort  of  superpower  we  make 
our  Euroi>e  Into. 

A  great  responsibility  Is  therefore  likely  to 
devolve  upon  the  present  generation  of  Euro- 
peans. For  a  superpower,  as  for  a  child,  the 
first  few  years  of  coostitutlon-maklng  and 
character-forming  are  apt  to  be  the  most 
important.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  worried 
arguments  of  this  survey  is  that  this  next 
crucial  stage  of  our  European  oonstltutlon- 
maklng  looks  very  likely  to  be  a  flop.  Never 
has  so  great  a  venture  been  conceived  with  so 
offhand  a  manner  of  coition. 

FKACXrUI.,  PROSPEHOOS,  AND  SOCIALLY 
STSAINXD? 

We  are  at  present  glorying  in  our  myodla. 
and  calling  it  pragmatism.  A  favourite  sooth- 
ing sentence  in  Britain  Just  now  It  that,  even 
if  Britain  enters  the  European  Economic 
Community  in  1971-73,  supranatlonallsm 
will  be  a  subject  only  for  our  children  to  de- 
cide. On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  for  us  very 
quickly  to  effect.  All  coiuitries  that  partici- 
pate In  the  EEC  wUl  find  themselves  heading 
speedily  into  at  least  a  confederation,  by 
which  I  mean  an  asaociatlon  considerably 
closer  than  a  customs  union,  with  more  and 
more  aspects  of  policy  needing  to  be  decided 
at  the  centre  In  (presumably)  Brussels.  The 
clinching  fact  here  is  that  before  the  end  of 
the  1980s  European  economic  union  will  al- 
most certainly  have  moved  to  the  stage  where 
there  Is  genuinely  free  movement  of  labour 
between  member  states.  The  only  re«J  choice 
we  will  then  face  Is  between  having  an  ef- 
ficient confederation  or  having  a  very  inef- 
ficient one. 

Man  at  present  seeks  three  main  things 
through  and  partly  from  his  political  sys- 
tems: peace,  prosperity  and  what  may  be 
called  a  more  cohesively  gracious  form  of  liv- 
ing together.  My  view  after  this  trip  through 
Europe  is  that  the  new  European  union  will 
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strengthen  the  prospects  for  the  first  two, 
but  U  on  course  to  make  a  dreadful  mess  of 
the  third.  The  advanced  countries  of  Europe 
are  now  at  a  stage  where  their  already  com- 
fortable prosperity  can  almost  certainly  be 
Increased  unusually  sharply  by  the  freest 
possible  movement  of  capital,  labour  and 
selling  activities  across  the  widest  possible 
oonUnental  market.  They  are  quite  clearly 
at  a  stage  where  theU  peacekeeping  role  can 
be  made  more  effective,  and  their  technology- 
using  defence  Industries  leas  frightfully  inef- 
ficient, by  union  of  some  kind.  Since  the 
strengthening  of  peace  is  the  most  vital  ob- 
jective In  a  nuclear  world,  tmd  since  a  has- 
tening of  the  last  few  steps  needed  tiefore 
we  reach  a  condition  of  sated  prosperity  will 
be  quite  convenient.  I  am  a  supporter  of  Brit- 
ain's entry  into  the  EEC  at  the  earliest 
moment. 

Anyway,  even  if  I  were  not  a  partisan.  I 
vrould  feel  it  safe  to  be  a  prophet.  Because 
man  Is  still  so  greedy,  the  evidence  that 
Integration  Into  large  markets  causes  eco- 
nomic growth  rates  to  expand — evidence 
which  will  probably  become  more  convincing 
every  year,  as  the  growth  industries  for 
countries  above  the  coolie  class  tufn  from 
mere  mass-production  Industries  Uke  motor 
manufacture  to  mass-Innovation  Industries 
Uke  computers — U  steadily  going  to  bring 
all  non-communist  Europe  Into  some  associ- 
ation based  on  the  present  EEC.  But  the 
horrUylng  thing  is  that  we  Europeans  have 
not  looked  around  us,  and  especially  across 
the  Atlantic,  to  learn  the  other  equally  ob- 
vious poUtlcal  lesson  for  advanced  techno- 
logical societies  In  our  time. 

This  is  that  advanced  countries  are  now 
also  at  a  stage  where  central  governments 
need  to  spend  more  money,  and  take  a  bit 
more  central  power,  to  deal  with  the  social 
problems  thrown  up  by  the  freer  movement 
of  capital,  labour  and  commercial  activities 
j;  which  is  what  profitable  economic  Integra- 

3  tlon  means:  problems  of  swelling  cities  and 

X  depopulated   regions,   of  poUution  and  en- 

vironmental control,  and,  above  all,  the 
strains  caused  within  great  states  (or  even 
great  customs  unions)  by  even  marginal 
differences  In  Institutional  practices  at  in 
individual  rights  between  different  regions. 
The  greatest  problems  in  our  rich  and  fat 
European  union  during  the  next  three  dec- 
ades are  most  likely  to  be  the  problems  that 
few  people  in  Europe  have  yet  begun  to  think 
about. 

If  the  poUce  are  slightly  more  corrupt  In 
one  region  of  a  union,  that  region  may  be- 
come the  centre  for  organisation  of  conXeder- 
atlon-wlde  crime.  If  there  are  differences 
within  the  union  In  Interpretations  of  civil 
liberties  or  in  the  tone  of  boss-worker  or 
teacher-student  relations,  then  violence  la 
likely  to  break  out  in  either  the  more  right- 
wing  or  the  more  permissively  liberal  regions 
(and  the  sort  of  violence  that  wlU  do  no- 
body any  good) .  If  welfare  benefits  are  higher 
In  some  of  the  richer  and  mostly  urbanised 
areas  of  the  union,  then  those  rich  urban 
areas  may  become  the  haven  for  layabouts 
(although  they  are  the  most  uneconomic 
and  socially  dangerous  places  for  layabouts 
to  congregate  In) .  If  there  are  differences  in 
interpretation  of  gambUng  laws,  or  drug  laws, 
or  laws  controlling  any  other  morally  contro- 
versial activity,  then  the  loosest  areas  will 
become  heUs  like  Las  Vegas,  while  other 
regions  will  try  to  stave  this  off  by  ridicu- 
lously puritan  and  repressive  laws  (which 
bring  their  own  problems  in  train).  And  all 
the  way  across  the  union  there  will  be  differ- 
ences in  interpretation  about  how  society 
shovUd  treat  people  who  are  not  locally  bom, 
how  much  lack  of  deference  should  be  shown 
to  local  political  or  trade  union  or  industrial 
or  even  aristocratic  bosses,  and  who  should  be 
regarded  as  most  blameworthy  when  a  poUce- 
znan  and  a  demonstrator  hit  each  other 
rather  bard. 


WKSTWASD    LOOK 

The  coming  United  States  of  Europe  should 
have  seen  aU  this  from  the  experience  of  Its 
great  forerunner,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  lesson  from  there  on  these  Issues  Is 
surely  quite  plain.  A  large  part  of  the  whole 
modem  tragedy  of  America — the  fact  that 
social  problems  stUl  gape  so  horribly  In  that 
wonderfully  dynamic  country  which  has  led 
the  world  to  economic  and  indiistrlal  mira- 
cle— has  rested  on  the  misfortune  that  the 
federal  government  has  felt  inhibited  from 
taking  some  of  the  most  vital  decisions  at  the 
right  and  early  time  (e.g.  It  was  far  too,  slow 
m  getting  fair  treatment  for  the  Negro  In  the 
South).  Now  the  United  States  of  Europe 
moves  into  being  at  the  taU  end  of  this  U- 
lustratlve  American  centviry,  and  It  Is  tell- 
ing Itself  that  it  WlU  be  most  convenient  to 
suppose  that  united  Europe  wlU  not  Initially 
need  a  central  government  at  all. 

In  no  region  of  the  coming  European  super- 
power has  less  thinking  about  futvire  federal 
or  confederal  problems  been  done  than  In  the 
supposedly  sophisticated  region  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. My  main  purpose  in  this  survey  Is  to  sug- 
gest what  policies  I  think  Britain  should 
favour  on  the  biggest  constitutional  political 
and  economic  Issues  that  will  come  surging 
out  of  the  mist  towards  us  in  the  years  af- 
ter Britain  has  signed  the  Treaty  of  Rome. 
Beside  this,  it  Is  matter  of  only  marginal  Im- 
portance for  oxir  children  exactly  when  our 
signing  of  that  treaty  wiU  be. 

Our  whole  history  wlU  be  affected  if  we  do 
not  start  thinking  what  sort  of  government 
system  we  should  favour  once  we  are  in  the 
European  Economic  Community.  But  only  a 
few  more  boring  bllUon  pounds  of  national 
income  will  be  lost  for  a  few  more  years  If 
Mr.  Thomson  or  his  successor  messes  up  the 
negotiations  in  1970-71.  so  that  some  other 
negotiators  have  to  get  us  In  on  rather  worse 
terms  In  1976-76.  This  is  not  the  conventional 
thing  to  say  Just  now.  One  Is  supposed  to 
utter  shrUl  cries  about  "Britain's  and  Eu- 
rope's last  chance."  But  we  have  now  had 
three  "last  chances"  in  eight  years,  and  I 
have  little — well,  perhaps  Just  a  nagging  lit- 
tle— doubt  that  there  will  soon  be  a  fourth 
time  of  asking  If  in  1970  or  1971  Britain  sidles 
out. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  Thomson  negotia- 
tions are  due  to  start  this  summer.  It  will  be 
best  to  begin  this  survey  with  a  report  on  the 
view  that  I  formed  this  Journey  of  their  pros- 
pects; and  then  to  proceed  on  to  discussing 
the  Issues  from  there. 

I  had  visited  Brussels  or  Paris  briefly  dur- 
ing both  the  first  Heath  and  first  Wilson  at- 
tempts at  entry.  This  time  I  went  back  to 
both  capitals,  and  dug  in  at  Brussels  for  a 
longer  spell. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  remind  Congress  of  our  responsibility 
in  facing  and  dealing  with  the  serious 
crime  problem  in  the  E>istrict  of  Colum- 
bia, since  Congress  has  chosen  to  retain 
virtually  exclusive  governmental  author- 
ity within  the  District. 

To  this  end.  I  aak  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  list  of 
crimes  committed  within  the  District 
yesterday  as  reported  by  the  'Washingtwi 
Post.  Whether  the  list  grows  longer  or 
shorter  depends  on  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  29,  1970] 

WoMAK,     19,    Raped    on    Mall;     Husband, 

Pbixno  Robbed 

A  19-year-old  Washington  woman  was 
raped  early  yesterday  whUe  she  was  walking 


on  the  Mall  with  her  husband  and  a  male 
friend  of  theirs,  UB.  Park  PoUce  reported. 

According  to  poUce,  the  three  were  walking 
at  3rd  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  near  the 
tennis  courts  In  front  of  the  Capitol,  at  12 :48 
ajn.  yesterday  when  they  were  approached 
by  three  men. 

The  men  assaulted  and  robbed  the  hus- 
band and  the  male  companion,  taking  a 
small  amount  of  cash,  and  then  forced  the 
men  to  lie  down  while  they  raped  the  woman. 
They  then  tied  all  three  and  fled,  poUce  re- 
ported. 

In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  up  to  6  p.m.  yesterday: 

BOBBED 

Paul  Beal  Sunoco  staUon.  4901  Wisconsin 
Ave.  NW,  was  held  up  by  two  young  men 
who  entered  the  station  about  10:30  pjn. 
Saturday  and  asked  the  attendant  where  the 
cigarette  machine  wa«.  One  of  them  then 
drew  a  revolver  and  said,  "That  Is  a  holdup." 
The  gunman  took  the  money  from  the  at- 
tendant's shirt  pocket,  forced  him  at  gun- 
point Into  the  garage  and  ran  with  his 
companion  out  of  the  front  door. 

Raymond  Spears,  of  Washington,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  shortly  after  4  ajn.  by 
four  men  who  attacked  him  as  he  was  walk- 
ing on  Piney  Branch  Road  NW.  between 
Underwood  and  Van  Buren  Streets.  Ap- 
proaching Spears  from  behind,  the  assailants 
struck  ^lTn  In  the  face  with  an  unidentified 
object,  took  his  wallet  and  fled  on  foot. 

William  Aylor.  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  6:45  p.m.  Satxirday  at  Con- 
necticut Avenue  and  Calvert  Street  NW  by  a 
man  who  hit  and  kicked  Aylor  and  demanded. 
"Give  me  money."  The  man  tore  Aylor's 
pocket  as  he  grabbed  his  waUet  and  fled  from 
the  Intersection. 

James  Gordon,  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
about  9:50  pjn.  Saturday  by  two  youths  who 
approached  him  in  the  1300  block  of  East 
Capitol  Street.  One  of  them  drew  a  gun  and 
said,  "Hold  It.  Give  me  the  money."  After 
taking  Gordon's  wallet,  the  pair  fled  on  foot. 
Henry  A.  Wright,  of  1817  Vernon  St.  NW, 
was  held  up  about  1:30  ajn.  In  front  of  bis 
home.  Two  young  women  approached  Wright 
and  asked  if  he  had  any  money.  When  he 
replied  no,  two  men  Joined  them,  one  of  them 
brandishing  a  gun,  the  other  a  pipe.  They 
forced  Wright  to  give  them  his  wallet  and 
fled  on  foot. 

Veronica  Lawson,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  held 
up  about  12:05  p.m.  Saturday  as  she  entered 
the  elevator  in  a  buUding  In  the  700  block 
of  13th  Street  NE.  A  man  armed  with  a  re- 
volver demanded  her  money  and  fled  from 
the  l>uUdlng  after  taking  the  bills  she  was 
carrying. 

Samuel  P.  Payne.  Jr.,  of  1883  New  Han^- 
shlre  Ave.  NW,  was  held  up  about  10:06  pjn. 
Saturday  by  two  young  men  who  approached 
him  from  behind  as  he  was  opening  the 
door  of  this  apartment.  One  of  them  pointed 
a  revolver  at  Payne  and  ordered,  "Give  me 
the  money,  man."  He  then  took  the  waUet 
from  Payne's  pocket  and  fled  on  foot  with 
his  companion. 

Ravmond  Shelton.  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  10:65  pjn.  Saturday  by  fotir 
youths  who  approached  him  at  18th  Place 
and  East  Capitol  Street.  One  of  them  pulled 
out  a  revolver  and  held  Shelton  at  bay  whUe 
a  second  youth  took  his  waUet.  The  youths 
then  ran  west  on  East  Cai^tol  Street. 

Norman  Powe,  <rf  Washliagton.  was  held  up 
about  3:36  pjn.  SatiK-day  by  two  youths,  one 
wielding  a  handgim.  who  approached  him 
m  the  1300  block  of  44th  Place  SE.  After 
forcing  Powe  to  surrender  his  money,  the 
pair  escaped   west  on  Ridge  Road  SK. 

Luther  Leonard  Thompson,  of  713  Bums 
St.  SE,  was  held  up  about  7  ajn.  by  a  man 
displaying  a  gun  who  urged  him,  "Hurry  up. 
Get  In  taie  rest  room.  The  man  is  out  there 
now."  The  gunman  reached  Into  Thompson's 
pocket  took  a  large  amotuvt  of  money  and 
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warned.  "Don't  come  out  for  three 
or  111  blow  your  be&d  off." 

Charles  McOet.  of  Washington, 
up   shortly   after    11    p.m.   Saturdaj 
flfth-floor  hallway  of  an  apartment 
In  the  2800  block  of  14th  Street 
young  men.  one  of  them  brandishing 
approached    McGet.    demanded 
fled  on  foot  after  he  handed  them 

George  A  Morton,  of  Washington 
up  about  8:50  a.m.  as  he  was 
a  bus  at  Columbia  Road  and  Wardfer 
NW.   A   man  approached   him   from 
placed  a  hard  object  at  his  back  and 
money.  After  taking  Morton's  cash 
warned  him  net  to  look  around 

Denney  W.  Leak,  of  Washington, 
up   about   6:30   p.m.   Saturday   in 
block  of  Bcnnlng  Road   NE.   by 
who  knocked  him  to  the  ground 
a  large  amount  of  money  from  his 
and  fled  on  foot  toward  16th  Street 

George  T.  Nelson,  of  Arlington, 
salesman  for  the  Home  Juice  Co. 
up  about  1:30  p.m.  Saturday  by  a 
approached  him  at  40th  and  Blaln^ 
NE.  The  youth  drew  an  automatic 
manded.    ■Give  me  all   your  mone ' 
Nelson   hsmded   him  the   bills,  the 
escaped  into  a  wooded  area  In  the 
of  Blaine  Street  NE. 

Clarence  C.  Crumley,  of  Lansing 
held  up  shortly  after  mldxUght 
by  a  man  who  said.  "I  have  a  gun 
your  money."  The  gunman  took 
wallet  containing  cash  and  personajl 
then  fl?d  on  foot  In  the  2600  block  of 
Road  NW. 

McKenzle  W.  Perrltt.  of  Washington 
driver,  was  held  up   about   4.45 
man  who  asked  him  to  take  him  to 
Banks  Streets  NE.  There  the 
a  pistol  and  demanded.  "All  right 
the   money."   After   taking   Perrltt 
purse  and  revolver,  the  man  fled  oi, 

Tony  Hamed,  of  Laurel,  was  held 
11:30  p.m..  Saturday  by  three 
approached  him  while  be  was  sitting 
car  In  the  1500  block  of  Kenllwort^ 
NE.  "Which  way  to  the  parkway?" 
Hamed.  who  said  he  did  not  knov 
the    youths    then    drew    a 
ordered.   "Let's  have  it."  He  took 
wallet  and  fled  with  his  companion 

Roy  Arthur  Peterson,  of 
treated  to  Washington  Hospital 
he  was  shot  in  the  hand  during  a 
Three  men.  one  of  them  armed  witt 
gun.  approached  Peterson  about  11 
day  at  4th  Street  and  Rhode  Islan^ 
NW  and  told  him  to  get  out  of  his 
ordering  Peterson  to  place  his 
car.  the  trio  took  a  large  amount 
shot  Peterson  and  fled. 

William  Polley.  of  Washington, 
up  about  1:35  ajn.  Saturday  by  thr^ 
one  of  whom  concealed  a  gun  in 
The  trio  confronted  Polley  in  the 
of  Georgia  Avenue  NW..  demanded 
and  fled  east  in  the  500  block  of 
Street  with  the  cash. 

Naoli's  Delicatessen.  1364  Florida 
was  held  up  about  10:30  psa. 
two  youths  who  browsed  tiirough 
then  approached  the  clerk  at  the 
ter  and  told  him.  "Open  It  up.  Glfe 
money."  As  the  employee  backed 
the  register,  one  of  the  youths 
the  counter,  removed  the  money 
cash  drawer  and  ran  out  of  the 
his  companion. 

Little  Tavern  diner.  630  North 
NW.  was  held  up  about  9:45  p.m 
by  two   youths  who  asked  the 
glass  of  water.  As  he  turned  to 
one  of  the  youths  pulled  out  a 
demanded.  "Give  me  all  the 
the  cash  register.  No  change.  Just 
After  the  clerk  had  turned  over 
bills,  the  gunman  warned.  "Get  in 
room  and  don't  say  a  word  or  III 
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'he  then  ran  out  of  the  shop  with  his  com- 
panion. 

George  Gordon,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  4  ajn.  by  four  men  armed  with 
handguns  who  confronted  him  In  the  1600 
block  of  C  Street  NE.  "Let's  have  it."  de- 
manded one  of  the  g\mmen  taking  Gordon's 
wallet,  car  keys  and  papers,  the  foiir  fled 
south  In  an  alley. 

Andre  Duvall,  of  108  Tennessee  Ave.  NE. 
was  robbed  about  11:30  p.m.  Saturday  by 
three  young  men  who  entered  his  apartment 
and  grabbed  him.  After  tying  Duvall  with  a 
belt,  the  trio  threatened  to  kill  him  if  be 
came  out  of  the  bedroom.  The  intruders  then 
looted  the  apartment  and  escaped  with  a 
color  television  set.  a  stereo  amplifier  and  a 
stereo.  AM-FM  radio. 

ASSAULTED 

Ernestine  Short,  of  1431  3d  St.  SE.  was  ad- 
mitted to  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  with 
facial  wounds  she  suffered  during  a  flgbt 
about  10:10  p.m.  Saturday  in  her  home.  A 
mnn  struck  her  in  the  forehead  with  a  re- 
volver, police  said. 

Doris  T.  Langeley,  of  1378  A  St.  SE,  was 
treated  at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  for  head 
Injuries  she  received  when  a  man  wielding  a 
pot  Ud  struck  her  over  the  head  at  about  7 
p.m.  Saturday  Inside  her  home. 

Walter  D.  Peterson,  of  Washington,  was 
admitted  to  Washington  Hospital  Center 
after  he  was  beaten  in  his  head  and  body  by 
three  men  who  attacked  him  about  2  a.m. 
at  the  intersection  of  Upshur  Street  and  New 
Hampshire  NW. 

Michael  Corbett.  of  Washington,  was  ad- 
mitted to  D.C.  General  Hospital  for  eye  In- 
juries he  suffered  during  a  flght  with  two 
teen-agers  in  the  1200  block  of  Meads  Street 
NE,  at  about  4  p.m.  Saturday.  While  one  of 
the  youths  ordered  his  dog  to  attack  Corbett, 
the  other  youth  hit  the  victim  In  the  face 
and  body  with  a  baseball  bat. 

David  W.  Moxley,  a  NASA  employee  from 
Florida,  In  Washington  with  his  family  to 
visit  relatives,  was  treated  at  Sibley  Hospital 
for  injuries  he  suffered  when  his  car  was 
stoned  about  11  p.m.  Saturday.  Moxley  told 
police  he  was  driving  his  wife,  6-year-old 
daughter,  mother  and  mother-in-law  into 
Rock  Creek  Park  from  14th  and  Upshur 
-Streets  NW  when  they  passed  a  group  of 
approximately  50  men.  women  and  children 
congregating  on  the  comer.  Someone  threw 
a  rock  at  the  car.  shattering  the  window  and 
sending  slivers  of  glass  into  Moxley's  eye. 
Moxley  said  there  was  no  apparent  reason  for 
the  attack  and  no  attempt  to  stop  the  car. 
Moxley  said  he  continued  driving  to  Con- 
necticut Avenue  and  Porter  Street,  where  he 
called  an  ambulance. 

David  Clark,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  for  Injuries  he 
suffered  during  an  attempted  robbery  at  4th 
and  K  Streets  NE.  A  man  jumped  Clark  and 
tried  to  grab  his  money.  Clark's  mouth  was 
Injured  during  the  struggle. 
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ADJUSTING   OUR   ASPIRATIONS   TO 
OUR   CAPABILmES   IN    INDOCHINA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  sea- 
soned and  knowledgeable  reporter  on 
Asian  affairs,  Stanley  Karnow,  has  pro- 
vided the  American  people  with  sound 
and  mature  judgments  during  his  decade 
of  coverage.  Recently,  he  simimarized  his 
stay  there  with  a  fine  analysis  of  the  un- 
tenable American  {>osition  in  Indochina. 

He  suggests  that: 

Our  Vietnam  commitment  evolved  gradual- 
ly, perhaps  Inexorably,  out  of  a  frustrating 
conflict  between  our  ideals  and  our  capa- 
bilities. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  to  me.  an  old 
fashioned  brand  of  idealism  Inspired  the 
conviction  among  able.  Intelligent  Ameri- 
can   pollcjmiakers    that    the   United    States 


could  play  a  decisive  role  anywhere  In  the 
world.  What  we  discovered,  though,  was  that 
we  could  exert  only  minimal  Influence  In 
a  strange,  faraway,  alien  society  such  as  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Karnow  then  goes  on  to  recite  a 
series  of  misreadlngs  of  history,  fsJae 
analogies — comparing  Vietnam  to  Mu- 
nich would  be  one — and  an  arrogant  as- 
sumption of  American  "can-doism,"  all 
of  which  are  chargeable  to  our  national 
security  managers. 
And,  finally,  Mr.  Karnow  states: 
Until  we  adjust  our  aspirations  to  our  ca- 
pabilities. It  seems  to  me,  we  are  bound 
to  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  complete 
Karnow  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  28,  1970) 

A  Grim  Notebook  on  Oub  Asian  Tsagedy 
(By  Stanley  Karnow) 

HoNG  Kong.  No  exercise  is  more  fascinat- 
ing. Illuminating  and  depressing  for  a  re- 
porter leaving  Asia  after  a  decade  than  to 
weed  out  his  voluminous  flies  on  Vietnam. 
For  the  stacks  of  frayed  notebooks,  faded 
newspaper  clippings  and  unpublished  memo- 
rabilia provide  a  personal  retrospective  of  an 
American  tragedy  In  the  making. 

And  the  dominant  sensation  that  emerges 
from  this  review  of  the  past  Is  disbelief — dis- 
belief that  the  United  States,  purportedly  a 
nation  of  hardheaded  pragmatlsts,  could  have 
stumbled  so  blindly  into  a  disaster  that  is 
now  shaking  the  nation's  stability  and 
threatening  to  undermine  its  unity  for  a 
generation  to  come. 

Equally  striking  in  retrospect.  Is  how  little 
has  changed  over  the  years.  The  war  has 
grown  to  monstrous  proportions,  of  course. 
But  It  is  still,  as  It  has  been  from  the  start, 
an  assortment  of  wars  being  fought  In  differ- 
ent ways,  and  for  different  motives  in  Wash- 
ington, Saigon,  Hanoi  and  on  the  battlefleld. 
Ttius  nothing  can  be  plausibly  measured. 

The  search  for  the  elusive  truth  about  Viet- 
nam will  surely  preoccupy  historians  and  so- 
cial scientists  far  into  the  future.  Within 
the  scope  of  my  own  narrow  experience,  bow- 
ever,  I  would  suggest  that  our  Vietnam  com- 
mitment evolved  gradually,  perhaps  inexor- 
ably, out  of  a  frustrating  conflict  between  our 
Ideals  and  our  capabilities. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  to  be.  an  old- 
fashioned  brand  of  Idealism  Inspired  the  con- 
viction among  able,  intelligent  American 
policymakers  that  the  United  States  could 
play  a  decisive  role  anywhere  In  the  world. 
What  we  discovered,  though,  was  that  we 
could  exert  only  minimal  Influence  in  a 
strange,  faraway,  alien  society  such  as 
Vietnam. 

Therefore,  our  enormous  power  was  only 
marginally  effective.  We  could  Inundate  the 
South  Vietnamese  countryside  with  napalm 
and  try  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  back  to  the 
Stone  Age.  But  we  could  not  compel,  or  even 
persuade,  our  Saigon  clients,  much  less  the 
enemy,  to  accept  an  "honorable  settlement" — 
if.  Indeed,  we  actually  knew  what  kind  of 
settlement  we  wanted. 

So  our  strategists  and  tacticians  Impro- 
vised and  experimented  and  contrived  dreamy 
new  schemes,  each  In  Its  turn  proclaimed 
by  official  publicists  to  be  the  winning  for- 
mula. Just  as  Lyndon  Johnson  praised  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  and  Richard  Nixon  extolled  Ngu- 
yen Van  Thleu,  we  also  sought  to  portray  a 
succession  of  Saigon  leaders  as  potential 
George  Washingtons.  I  had  nearly  forgotten 
Nguyen  Khanh  until  a  sweat-stalned  note- 
book reminded  me  of  Robert  McNamara  em- 
bracing him  as  the  savior  of  Vietnam  as  they 
toured  the  Delta  together  in  early  1964. 
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BELATXS    AWAKENING 

Meanwhile,  we  sank  deeper  and  deeper  In- 
to the  quagmire,  with  hardly  anyone  In  or 
out  of  government  perceptive  or  courageous 
enough  to  challenge  the  basic  concept  of 
our  Vietnam  commitment  until  we  were  so 
Involved  that  the  question  of  whether  to 
quit  or  remain  In  that  benighted  land  di- 
vided our  own  nation. 

In  part,  I  think,  nobody  quite  saw  where 
we  were  heading  as  our  Vietnam  engage- 
ment was  taking  shape  eight  or  nine  years 
ago.  Reaching  back  to  1961,  I  recall  Robert 
Kennedy's  reaction  to  attempts  by  American 
correspondents  in  Hong  Kong  to  discuss 
Vietnam.  His  attention  waned  after  a  couple 
of  minutes  and  he  cut  us  short  with  the 
remark:  "We've  got  20  Vletnams  a  day  to 
handle  at  the  White  House." 

For  a  long  time,  too  many  U.S.  politicians 
preferred  to  skirt  an  issue  that  had  not  yet 
hit  them  directly.  As  late  as  1966,  a  West 
Coast  congressman  explained  to  me:  "Only 
a  dozen  boys  from  my  constituency  have 
been  killed  in  Vietnam  so  far.  When  the 
number  gets  up  to  a  hundred,  I'll  have 
to  think  about  what  to  say." 

Significantly,  the  earliest  critics  of  our 
Vietnam  policy,  like  John  Paul  Vann  and 
David  Halberstam,  did  not  favor  withdrawal 
but  merely  advocated  different  methods  in 
opposition  to  the  conventional  Establishment 
approach.  Several  of  today's  prominent  doves 
were  also  among  the  principal  architects  of 
our  Vietnam  commitment. 

Back  In  1962,  for  example,  I  recollect  lis- 
tening to  Roger  Hllsman,  then  a  senior  acti- 
vist on  the  Kennedy  team,  enthiislastically 
depicting  "strategic  hamlets"  as  a  dynamic 
program  that  would  revolutionize  Vietnam- 
ese peasants  and  in  the  process  both  weaken 
the  Vletcong  and  force  the  Diem  oligarchy 
to  reform.  In  short,  as  Hllsman  told  It,  we 
were  going  to  wage  an  American  version  of 
"people's  war"  that  would  beat  the  Commu- 
nists at  their  own  game. 

The  name  of  the  game  was  "counter- 
Insurgency,"  and  It  capt\ired  the  Imagination 
of  the  Kennedy  administration.  Suspicious 
of  the  Pentagon,  which  was  still  clinging  to 
the  "massive  retaliation"  doctrine  of  the 
Eisenhower  era,  the  Kennedyites  believed 
that  they  could  spawn  a  new  breed  of  Ameri- 
can soldier  capable  of  coping  with  "brush- 
fire  wars."  Hence  the  fanfare  that  heralded 
the  "Green  Berets,"  those  romantic  figures 
destined  to  use  Communist  tactics  against 
the  Communists  In  Jungle  conflicts  from  Laos 
to  Venezuela.  I  remember  one  American  gen- 
eral In  Saigon  switching  to  the  fad:  "Why, 
our  forefathers  were  guerrillas  against  the 
Brltlsb  long  before  communism  even  existed." 

A  FADED  ERA 

Though  the  notion  of  Americans  serving 
as  revolutionaries  In  a  foreign  country  is 
now  discredited,  the  nonconformists  were 
an  attractive  antidote  to  the  Bllmplsh  brass 
hats  and  bureaucrats  who  staffed  our  Saigon 
mission  in  the  last  1950s,  when  I  started 
reporting  on  Vietnam. 

Saigon  in  those  days  was  a  pleasant,  leafy 
city  reminiscent  of  a  provincial  capital  in 
southern  Prance.  Its  easy-going  ambience 
was  matched  by  the  complacent  ignorance 
of  our  military  and  civilian  ofBclals,  who 
seemed  to  believe  their  own  propaganda  that 
Diem  had  effectively  consolidated  his  author- 
ity and  was  putting  South  Vietnam  In  the 
path  to  New  England  town  hall  democracy. 

I  recall  one  U.S.  official  showing  me  the 
crowd  eagerly  watching  the  results  of  the 
1960  American  presidential  elections  being 
tabulated  in  the  display  window  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  library.  This,  he  ex- 
claimed happily,  was  heartening  proof  of 
real  interest  in  democratic  procedures. 

A  local  acquaintance  later  Informed  me 
that  the  crowd  was  mostly  composed  of 
Saigon  Chinese  who  coiild  not  tell  Kennedy 
from  Nixon  or  Maine  from  CaUfomla  and 


oared  even  less.  Inveterate  gamblers,  they 
were  simply  betting  on  which  numbers 
would  come  up  next  on  the  scoreboard. 

The  American  ambassador  at  the  time  was 
Elbrldge  Durbrow,  an  able  diplomat  whose 
warnings  about  the  increasing  unpopularity 
of  the  Saigon  regime  were  borne  out  in  No- 
vember, 1960,  when  South  Vietnamese  para- 
troopers staged  an  abortive  coup  against 
Diem.  But  Durbrow  was  overshadowed  by  the 
chief  of  the  UJ3.  Military  Advisory  Group, 
Lt.  Gen.  Sam  Williams,  a  leathery  type  known 
as  "Hanging  Sam"  because  he  had  presided 
over  the  execution  of  Nazi  war  criminals  as 
commandant  of  the  Nuremberg  jaU. 

Personifying  the  adage  that  generals  ap- 
proach every  new  war  with  the  strategies  of 
the  last  one.  Williams  anticipated  a  Korean- 
style  Communist  Invasion  of  Vietnam  and 
helped  Diem  to  build  a  roadbound  army  that 
the  Saigon  leader  primarily  wanted  for  pro- 
tection against  internal  uprisings.  Like  his 
predecessors  and  several  of  his  successors, 
Williams  also  operated  independently  from 
the  ambassador,  thereby  giving  Diem  the 
opportunity  to  play  off  the  Pentagon  against 
the  State  Department. 

DIEM  POLICY   HARDENS 

The  1960  coup  attempt.  In  which  Diem  out- 
maneuvered  his  adversaries  by  promising  to 
reform  and  reneging  afterward,  was  an  Im- 
portant episode.  It  confirmed  Diem's  distrust 
of  nearly  everyone  outside  his  immediate 
family  and,  as  a  consequence,  strengthened 
the  power  of  his  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  and 
Nhu's  wife — a  couple  that  made  the  Borglas 
look  like  the  Billy  Grahams. 

As  the  power  of  the  Nhus  grew,  many  of 
Diem's  most  intimate  subordinates  began  to 
voice  their  grievances  to  foreigners.  Among 
the  disenchanted  were  Dr.  Tran  Kim  Tuyen, 
director  of  Diem's  secret  police,  and  CoL 
Pham  Ngoc  Thao,  a  former  Vletmlnh  ofllcer 
who  had  txirned  antlcommunlst  In  1954.  They 
and  others  like  them  repeatedly  told  any 
American  who  would  listen  that  the  Diem 
regime  would  collapse  unless  It  was  made  to 
reform.  Eventually,  the  Buddhist  resistance 
of  1963  spiraled  Into  an  army-led  revolt  In 
which  Diem  and  Nhu  were  murdered. 

But  even  as  this  storm  was  brewing,  there 
was  an  almost  Incredible  refusal  on  the 
part  of  U.S.  officialdom  to  concede  that  an 
eruption  was  possible.  The  CIA  station  chief 
In  Saigon,  for  Instance,  offered  a  memorable 
reply  to  questions  about  rising  disaffection 
In  Diem's  army.  "Come  now,"  he  said,  "Lin- 
coln had  trouble  with  his  generals,  too." 

In  a  briUlant  analysis  of  the  American  com- 
mitment to  Vietnam  published  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  James  C.  Thomson,  Jr.,  a  onetime 
White  House  aide,  contended  that  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  fiasco,  Khrushchev's  truculence  at 
Vienna  and  the  Berlin  crisis  all  combined  In 
1961  to  create  an  atmosphere  In  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  felt  compelled  to  demonstrate 
America's  mettle.  The  surena  for  that  demon- 
stration was  Vietnam.  Accordingly,  Diem  was 
our  man. 

This  was  already  apparent  In  early  1961 
when  Lyndon  Johnson,  then  Vice  President, 
fiew  to  Saigon  and  referred  to  Diem  as  the 
"Winston  Churchill  of  Asia."  Later,  riding  in 
Mr.  Johnson's  airplane,  I  asked  him  why  he 
had  lavished  such  praise  on  the  Saigon  leader. 
"Now,  you  know  he's  the  only  boy  we  got  out 
there,"  he  responded  casually. 

That  comment  was,  of  course,  a  variant  of 
the  well-known  rationale  for  backing  unat- 
tractive characters  the  world  over.  "He's  a 
sonuvabitch,  but  he's  our  sonuvabitch."  In 
this  case,  though,  Mr.  Johnson's  exuberance 
had  the  effect  of  convincing  Diem  that  he  was 
really  Asia's  Churchill  and,  after  that,  there 
was  no  shaking  his  belief  In  his  own  In- 
fallibility. Therefore,  when  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor  arrived  In  Saigon  In  late  1961  to  work 
out  the  first  In  a  series  of  massive  aid  pro- 
grams to  Vietnam,  Diem  stubbornly  rebxiffed 
recommendations  that  he  liberalize  bis  gov- 


ernment. In  essence,  he  acted  as  If  he  wa» 
doing  us  a  favor  by  taking  our  help. 

It  soon  became  evident,  as  Robert  SclgU- 
ano  observed,  that  If  Diem  and  his  family 
were  American  puppets  as  the  Communists 
alleged,  they  were  puppets  who  pulled  tJtielr 
own  strings.  And  as  the  U.S.  involvement  ex- 
panded In  later  years,  we  began  to  perceive 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  pulled  our  strings 
as  well — for  the  elementary  reason,  I  believe, 
that  our  repeated  assertions  that  the  fate 
of  our  nation  hangs  in  the  balance  In  Viet- 
nam have  naturally  convinced  them  that 
they  hold  the  key  to  our  destiny. 

The  pattern  that  has  made  us  prisoners 
of  our  reputed  puppets  was  therefore  fixed 
In  our  1961  decisions  to  support  Diem  on 
his  own  terms.  Moreover,  the  style  of  our 
approtich  to  the  Saigon  leaders  was  set  by 
Frederick  Noltlng,  the  U.S.  ambassador  of 
that  period.  He  seemed  to  believe  that,  by 
appeasing  Diem,  he  would  somehow  store  up 
credit  with  the  Saigon  leader  that  could  be 
redeemed  when  Washington  sought  South 
Vietnam's  cooperation  on  major  issues. 

Accordingly,  Noltlng  not  only  went  along 
with  Diem's  whims  but  even,  on  one  oc- 
casion In  early  1962,  delivered  a  speech  to 
the  local  Rotary  Club  urging  Saigon's  mid- 
dle-class burghers  to  cease  their  carping  and 
get  behind  the  regime.  Noltlng  evidently 
did  not  know  that  one  earnest  Rotarlan,  Har- 
vard-educated Dr.  Pham  Quang  Dan,  was 
then  being  held  In  an  airless  undergroimd 
cell  In  the  Saigon  botanical  gardens  for  hav- 
ing criticized  Diem's  family. 

The  flaw  in  the  Noltlng  approach — and 
the  flaw  In  subsequent  attempts  to  appease 
Saigon  leaders — lay  In  Diem's  knowledge 
that  we  needed  him  more  than  he  needed 
us.  Noltlng  learned  that  his  credit  was  worth- 
less when,  in  1962,  he  was  instructed  by 
Washington  to  dissuade  Diem  from  breaking 
relations  with  the  newly  formed  neutral  gov- 
ernment m  Laos.  Diem  refused,  saying  in 
effect:  "I  don't  owe  you  a  thing." 

POSmVE  THINKING 

In  the  meantime,  our  Immersion  In  a 
situation  we  could  not  quite  imderstand,  let 
alone  control,  was  being  accelerated  by  the 
Insistence  of  our  military  establishment  that 
we  were  making  great  strides  In  the  crusade 
against  the  Communists. 

To  a  large  extent,  I  think,  our  capacity  for 
self-delusion  stemmed  from  what  one  U.S. 
diplomat  has  called  "can-dolsm" — the  cer- 
tainty that  Americans  can  do  anything  any- 
where and  that  those  who  say  otherwise  are 
defeatists.  In  short,  we  became  hypnotized 
by  our  own  concept  of  ourselves  as  supermen 
to  such  a  degree  that  American  officials  In 
Vietnam  were  Instructed  to  turn  In  optimis- 
tic reports  even  If  they  bore  no  resemblance 
to  reality.  "Positive  thinking"  was  the  by- 
word. 

This  urge  to  portray  the  U.S.  effort  in 
glowing  Technicolor  was  reflected  in  Adm. 
Harry  Felt's  advice  to  correspondents  to  "get 
on  the  team."  It  was  also  dramatized  in  the 
graphs  and  fUp-cbarts  and  statistics  that  led 
Robert  McNamara  to  state  that  "by  every 
quantitative  measure,  we  are  winning  the 
war."  Most  of  all,  I  believe,  the  generals 
wanted  to  believe  they  were  making  progress 
because  they  knew  that  there  were  no  promo- 
tions for  losers.  In  1963.  after  McNamara  pre- 
dicted that  Americans  would  be  out  of  Viet- 
nam by  Christmas,  1965,  the  U.S.  commander 
in  Saigon,  Gen.  Paul  Harklns,  told  me:  "I 
think  the  Secretary  Is  too  pessimistic.  Well 
be  home  before  the  end  of  1964." 

The  compulsion  to  register  progress  went  to 
such  lengths  that  a  group  of  senior  U.S.  of- 
ficials even  announced  a  minor  "victory" 
when  a  New  Year's  Eve  party  they  threw  was 
not  attacked  by  Vletcong  terrorists  then 
active  In  Saigon.  A  similarly  upbeat  emphasis 
was  constantly  stressed  by  the  ebullient 
Robert  Komcr,  the  former  ambassador  in 
charge  of  pacification.  Flying  with  him 
aroimd   central    Vietnam    during    the    1968 
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oisazcARo  roa  facts 
In  some  Instances,  careful  studies  of  pro 
poeed  programs  were  discarded  be<^i.ise  their 
recommendations  were  negative, 
the  casein  1961,  when  two  foremost 
experts  Kvised  against  moving  p«i  sants  Into 
"Strategic  hamlets"  on  the  ground)  >  that  dis- 
placing people  did  more  barm  tian  good 
Their  aUvlce  was  rejected,  and  thi!  program 
went  Skhesid   anyway,   with    dubtoip  results 

The  demand  from  Washington 
action  sometimes  meant  that  deciiions  were 
made  without  advance  study  and  irere  Justi 
aed  afterward.  In  late   1964.  for  example,  a 
Rand  Corporation  team  was  set  \\\  >  to  assess 
the  possible  political   repercussioi^  of  em 
ploying  tactical  U.i3.  air  power  luatde  South 
Vietnam.  The  team  expected  to  prcUuce  "pre 
linUnary"   recommendations    within   a   year 
The  bombings  started  long  before 
team  thereupon  endorsed  the  bomliings  with 
the     somewhat     contorted     ratloiale     that 
peasants   blamed    the  Vietcong   for   turning 
their  villages  into  targets  for  air  stilkes 

The  tendency  to  aboot  first  and 
tlons  afterward  often  reflected  a 
desire  to  maintain  a  rapid  moment^um  of  In 
novations.  The  White  House  Itsell  was  fre- 
quently the  source  of  the  presstu^  for  this 
momentum.  A  six-month  course  to  train 
South  Vietnamese  pacification  ciidres  was 
cut  down  to  six  weeks,  for  instanot.  because 
Washington  was  in  a  hurry.  The  u?«hot,  ex- 
plained one  official  connected  gvlth  the 
course,  was  that  "we  turned  out  sausages 
Instead  of  competent  cadres." 

The  rush  to  do  something  wi£  under- 
standably prompted  during  tim<s  of  ex- 
treme crisis,  when  almost  any  laove  was 
considered  preferable  to  inaction,  rhe  deci- 
sion to  bomb  North  Vietnam,  though 
planned  in  advance,  was  evidently  taken  in 
order  to  arrest  the  deteriorating  situation  In 
tUe  South  In  early  1965.  when  Saigon  gov- 
ernments were  toppling  and  th;  Saigon 
strategic  reserve  battalions  were  bolng  deci- 
mated. 

Looking  back.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  con- 
duct In  Vietnam  was  generally  lees  con- 
voluted than  many  observers  have  ^tiggested. 
Indeed,  It  could  be  argued  that  wej  were  In- 
sufficiently lilachlavelllan,  eepeclaliy  within 
the  context  of  an  arcane  Oriental  society. 
American  military  and  clvlUan  officials  were 
not,  like  the  Vietnamese,  chronically  invol- 
ved In  complicated  plots  and  coi^plracles. 
On  the  contrary,  they  behaved  for  ithe  most 
part  In  straightforward  fashion,  and  that 
was  the  rub.  Vietnam  Is  a  corkscreflT country, 
the  "land  of  the  doublecroes."  a4  Douglas 
Pike  caUed  It.  Yet  we  persistently]  believed 
that  we  could  shape  the  Vietnadiese  into 
facsimiles  of  ourselves.  | 

To  label  the  1967  Vietnam  elections  fraud 
would  be  unfair.  But  they  were  al  farce  In 
the  sense  that,  outside  Saigon  and  ether  cit- 
ies, the  notion  of  free  choice  was  aUen.  Still, 
Lyndon  Johnson  wanted  a  legitimate  Saigon 
government  and  the  Vietnamese  leaders  saw 
no  Inconvenience  In  obliging  him. 

At  Bentre.  the  capital  of  Klenlisa  Prov 
Ince,  I  asked  the  province  chief  abo  at  prevl 
OMM  Vietnamese  elections  he  had  known.  He 
candidly  repUed  that  the  1959  Nat^snal  As 
sembly  elections  had  been  crooked  and  the 
1961  presidential  election  even  worie. 


"What  will  you  have  to  say  about  the 
present  elections  If  I  come  back  here  In  five 
or  six  years?"  I  asked. 

He  laughed  and  answered:  "Now  these 
elections,  I  assure  you,  are  truly  honest." 

If  elections  were  calculated  to  Americanize 
the  Vietnamese  politically — or  at  least  give 
that  Impression  to  the  U.S.  public — the  de- 
cision In  1965  to  send  American  combat 
troop  into  Vietnam  was  a  move  to  Ameri- 
canize the  war.  In  retrospect,  I  think  It 
represented  a  more  honestly  American  ap- 
proach than  the  romantic  counterlnsurgency 
efforts  of  the  past.  Now.  for  the  first  time, 
we  would  fight  in  American  style  with  air 
and  armor  backed  up  by  PXs  and  plnball 
machines. 

By  the  end  of  1965.  moreover,  the  sheer 
weight  of  the  U.S.  military  presence  had 
stopped  the  Communists  from  dissecting  the 
country  After  that,  however,  we  deluded 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  our  ability  to 
prevent  a  Communist  victory  meant  that  we 
could  achieve  a  victory  ourselves.  In  late 
1967.  Gen.  Westmoreland  announced  that 
we  had  "turned  the  comer."  A  couple  of 
months  later,  the  Tet  offensive  exploded. 

The  Tet  offensive  was  not  the  military  suc- 
cess that  Communists  had  anticipated.  They 
took  tremendous  losses,  and  their  political 
apparatus  in  the  South  was  severely  dam- 
aged, but,  perhaps  unintentionally,  their 
drive  dealt  an  Irreparable  blow  to  U.S.  credi- 
bility. If  nothing  more,  the  Communists 
showed  that  they  could  mount  a  vast  array 
of  actions  in  the  face  of  American  claims  that 
they  were  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

American  credibility  again  suffered  from 
President  Nixon's  thrust  into  Cambodia,  for 
his  decision  seemed  to  contravene  his  re- 
peated assertions  that  he  was  seeking  to  wind 
down  the  war.  Like  so  many  moves  under- 
taken during  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the  Cam- 
bodian invasion  was  apparently  initiated  for 
narrow  military  objectives  without  considera- 
tion for  the  wide  range  of  political,  diplo- 
matic and  psychological  repercussions  that 
were  bound  to  occtir  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  his  April  30  speech.  Mr.  Nixon  under- 
lined an  American  problem  when  he  depicted 
the  United  SUtes  becoming  a  "pitiful,  help- 
less giant"  unless  we  succeeded  in  Vietnam. 
For  the  lesson  we  ought  to  have  learned  In 
Vietnam  U  that  gianu  at  this  stage  In  his- 
tory are  not  omnipotent.  The  Rtisalans  are 
as  frustrated  by  their  North  Vietnamese  al- 
lies as  we  are  by  our  Saigon  clients. 

Until  we  adjust  our  aspirations  to  our 
capabilities,  It  seems  to  me,  we  are  bound 
to  be  disappointed.  In  the  meantime,  I  am 
changing  the  label  on  my  files  from  "Viet- 
nam" to  "Indochina." 


ONLY  CONGRESS  CAN  END  THE  WAR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  American  daily  newspapers,  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  the  Midwest,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has  repeatedly 
expressed  its  forebodings  about  our  Cam- 
bodian military  operation.  Recently,  it 
again  expressed  misgivings  in  an  edito- 
rial aptly  entitled  "Ending  the  War  Is 
Up  to  Congress." 
The  editorial  begins  by  stating  simply: 
Americans  who  want  the  Indochina  war 
ended  will  have  to  rely  on  Congress. 

Near  its  conclusion,  the  editorial 
states: 

Even  If  the  Administration  succeeds  In 
stalling  a  vote  on  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment until  after  June  30  It  should  be  passed, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  second  American  In- 
vasion of  Cambodia  later  on. 

I    ask    unanimous   consent   that    the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows; 

Endino  thx  Wak  Ib  up  to  Conorxss 
Americans  who  want  the  Indochina  war 
ended  will  have  to  rely  on  Congress.  That 
Is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Interim  report  on  the  Cam- 
bodian invasion.  His  speech  Thursday  night 
was  a  piece  of  slick  propaganda  so  deceptive 
as  to  call  for  a  redoubling  of  effort  in  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  Cooper-Church  and  McQov- 
ern-Hatfleld  amendments,  setting  definite 
time  limits  on  American  military  operations 
m  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Nixon's  object  was  to  paint  tiie  Cam- 
bodian invasion  as  a  delirious  success,  the 
greatest  triumph  of  the  war.  All  military 
objectives,  he  said  had  been  achieved.  Yet 
curiously  enough  he  neglected  even  to  men- 
tion the  foremost  and  overriding  military 
objective  which  he  laid  down  when  the  in- 
vasion began — the  capture  and  breakup  of 
COSVN,  the  alleged  Communist  headquar- 
ters for  all  operations  In  South  Vietnam. 

Obviously  this  objective  has  not  been  at- 
tained, but  Mr.  Nixon  brushes  that  off  with 
films  and  rhetoric  about  captured  munitions 
and  rice.  Even  If  the  seizure  of  supplies  is  as 
Important  as  he  claims,  which  we  doubt, 
what  does  it  really  mean?  A  long  and  dismal 
experience  demonstrates  that  supplies  can  be 
replaced  in  a  few  months,  and  then  what 
do  we  do?  Oo  b«tck  Into  Cambodia? 

Likewise  Mr.  Nixon  sought  to  la4Ie  out 
soothing  syrup  on  troop  withdrawals,  assert- 
ing that  he  stands  by  his  pledge  to  take  out 
160.000  by  AprU,  1971,  promising  that  60,000 
of  these  will  come  out  by  next  October  16. 
and  claiming  that  the  Cambodian  adventure 
has  made  these  withdrawals  possible.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  pace  of  withdrawal  has 
actually  been  slowed  down.  Before  Cambodia 
withdrawals  averaged  better  than  21.000  a 
month;  during  the  coming  year  they  will 
average  only  12,500  a  month  even  If  the 
schedule  Is  met. 

Even  If  the  schedtile  Is  met,  furthermore, 
that  win  still  leave  In  Vietnam  a  year  from 
now  between  250.000  and  300,000  American 
troops.  Mr.  Nixon  has  given  no  commitment 
as  to  when  these  will  be  withdrawn  and  the 
logic  of  his  Vletnamlzatlon  policy  goes 
against  their  being  withdrawn  at  all.  What  Is 
In  the  Administration's  mind  was  made  cleai 
enough  In  Secretary  of  State  Roger's  press 
conference  on  May  13.  Pressed  to  say  when 
these  residual  troops  would  be  withdrawn, 
Mr.  Rogers  would  only  answer,  "Well,  we 
haven't  announced  any  target  date  for  that." 
When  asked  whether  any  wlthdrawls  would 
continue  after  1971  he  replied,  "I  don't  want 
to  comment." 

Thtis  the  substance  of  Mr.  Nixon's  policy 
differs  markedly  from  the  appearance  he  triea 
to  put  on  It  for  the  TV  audience.  He  claims 
to  be  solemnly  redeeming  his  pledge  to  get 
all  American  forces  out  of  Cambodia  by  Jime 
30,  but  In  fact  be  Is  going  to  continue  such 
a  degree  of  air  war  as  he  deems  necessary.  He 
claims  to  be  protecting  American  troops  by 
attacking  Cambodia,  but  In  fSMSt  he  Is  protect- 
ing an  unrepresentative  and  despotic  Saigon 
government.  He  claims  to  be  reducing  the 
scope  of  the  war,  but  In  fact  he  Is  widening 
It.  He  clalnu  to  favor  a  negotiated  political 
settlement,  but  pursues  policies  that  make 
negotiation  Impossible. 

Because  of  this  discrepancy  between  words 
and  deeds,  Americans  who  want  to  end  the 
war  must  turn  to  their  Representatives  and 
Senators  In  Congress.  Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  grant  or  withhold  funds 
for  military  operations,  and  it  now  has  the 
solemn  obligation  to  exercise  this  power  on 
the  basis  of  Its  own  Judgment. 

Even  If  the  Administration  succeeds  In 
stalling  a  vote  on  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment until  after  June  30  it  should  be  passed. 
In  order  to  prevent  a  second  American  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  later  on.  And  even  If  Mr. 
Nixon  does  resume  withdrawals  from  Viet- 
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nam,  the  McOovem-Hatfield  amendment  set- 
ting a  cutoff  date  for  any  military  operations 
should  be  passed.  In  order  to  make  sure  that 
all  our  troops,  not  Just  half  of  them,  come 
out  by  the  end  of  1971. 


THE  MIRE  OF  ASIA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  gloomy 
glimpse  of  what  the  future  may  hold  for 
Americans  in  South  Vietnam  may  be  ob- 
tained by  reading  a  news  dispatch  in  the 
New  York  Times  datelined  Seoul,  South 
Korea. 

The  Korean  war  erupted  In  June  1950, 
and  the  armistice  was  signed  3  years 
later.  In  between,  we  suffered  nearly 
160,000  casualties,  of  whom  33.600  were 
battle  deaths.  So  with  that  as  a  brief 
background,  it  is  with  considerable  in- 
terest— and  uneasiness — that  I  read  the 
news  article  which  quotes  President  Park 
of  South  Korea  as  stating — 17  years  after 
the  Korean  armistice,  mind  you — 

The  continued  presence  of  the  United 
States  troops  (64,000  personnel)  Is  absolutely 
necessary  until  we  have  developed  our  own 
capablUty  to  cope  successfully  with  North 
Korea,  which  has  completed  war  preparations 
and  Is  attempting  to  provoke  a  war. 

President  Park  acknowledged  that 
American  troops  cannot  be  kept  in  Korea 
"indefinitely,"  but  in  the  next  breath  he 
is  quoted: 

This  Is  not  yet  the  time  to  consider  with- 
drawals of  the  United  States  troops  from 
Korea. 

I  wonder.  Mr.  President,  if  "the  time" 
will  ever  come.  How  long,  we  may  ask 
ourselves,  are  we  to  serve  as  a  crutch 
to  Asian  governments  that  will  never 
learn  to  stand  unless  the  crutch  Is  re- 
moved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  24,  1070] 
Pabk  Tnuis  U.S.  Troops  Vital  to  tbk  Sicu- 

RITT   or  SOTTTH  KOBXA 

Sboul,  BotTTH  KoacA,  June  33. — President 
Chung  Hee  Park  sold  today  that  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  American  troops  In  South 
Korea  was  "absolutely  necessary"  until  this 
country  has  btillt  up  its  own  capability  to 
defend  Itself  against  Communist  aggression. 

He  made  the  remarks  during  an  inspec- 
tion visit  to  the  headquarters  of  the  South 
Korean  Second  Army  at  Taegu,  150  miles 
southeast  of  Seoul.  It  was  the  President's 
first  public  reaction  to  the  reported  plan 
of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  soon  for 
a  reduction  in  Its  64.000-man  force  In  Korea, 
starting  In  JtUy  of  next  year. 

Other  leading  ofiSclals,  Including  Foreign 
Minister  Chpl  Kjru  Hah  and  a  high  aide  on 
Mr.  Park's  staff,  have  previously  voiced  their 
concern.  (South  Korea's  military  situation 
and  Its  persisting  concern  are  reviewed  In 
a  dispatch  on  Page  2.] 

"I  understaiul"  President  Pork  said,  "that 
the  talk  of  troop  reduction  came  up  In  the 
course  of  studies  for  a  glotxil  cutback  on 
America's  overseas  bases  In  accordance  with 
the  so-called  Nixon  Doctrine,  which  Is  not 
limited  to  Korea." 

"Under  such  circumstances,"  he  con- 
tinued, "we  are  not  asking  the  United  States 
to  keep  Its  troops  here  indefinitely." 

"However."  Mr.  Park  added,  "the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  United  States  troops 
Is  absolutely  necessary  untU   we  have  de- 


veloped our  own  capability  to  cope  success- 
fully with  North  Korea,  which  has  completed 
war  preparations  and  Is  attempting  to  pro- 
voke a  war." 

"This  Is  not  yet  the  time  to  consider  with- 
drawals of  the  United  States  troops  from 
Korea,"  the  former  soldier,  who  came  to 
power  in  a  military  coup  in  1961,  asserted. 
"We  will  make  strong  efforts  to  have  our 
views  refiected  through  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Park  called  on  the  South  Korean  peo- 
ple and  the  military  forces  to  discard  any 
excessive  dependence  on  outside  help  and 
to  make  maximum  efforts  to  build  up  "a 
self-reliant  defense  capability." 

He  did  not  comment  on  the  plan  to  pro- 
vide »1 -billion  in  special  mUltary  aid  that  is 
reportedly  being  considered  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  In  conjunction  with  the 
troop  reduction  plan.  The  funds  would  be 
used  for  modernization  of  the  e20,000-man 
South  Korean  armed  forces  over  the  next 
five  years. 

In  Seoul,  meanwhUe,  Lieut.  Oen.  Yoo 
Keun  Chang,  director  of  the  antl-lnfiltratlon 
Operations  Command  predicted  a  stepped- 
up  terrorist  campaign  by  North  Korean 
agents  In  South  Korea. 

In  a  news  conference  at  the  Defense  Min- 
istry, General  Yoo  said  North  Korea  had  been 
sending  sp>eclally  trained  agents,  equipped 
with  remote-control  bombs,  grenade-laun- 
chers and  submachine  guns,  on  missions  to 
assassinate  President  Park  and  other  Gov- 
ernment leaders  and  destroy  Important  pub- 
lic facilities. 

He  said  the  abortive  attempt  to  plant  one 
such  bomb  at  a  gate  of  the  National  Cem- 
etery yesterday  was  part  of  the  campaign. 
One  of  a  party  of  three  North  Korea  agents 
was  killed  when  the  bomb  eiploded  pre- 
maturely. The  other  two  men  are  still  at 
large. 

General  Yoo  said  that  so  far  this  year  133 
Communist  agents  were  known  to  have  in- 
filtrated from  the  North  by  land  and  sea 
routes  In  a  total  of  34  operations.  Thlity- 
nlne  have  been  killed  and  19  captured,  he 
said. 


"JUST  DIGGING  IN"  IS  UNWELCOME 
NEWS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  noted  over  the  last  several  weeks,  a 
number  of  persons  who  worked  in  the 
pilot  house  of  American  policy  in  Indo- 
china under  previous  administrations  are 
now  attempting  to  bare  the  deep  flaws 
that  led  us  there  and  keep  us  there. 

Two  conspicuous  members  of  this  fra- 
ternity are  Tovmsend  Hoopes  and  Paul  C. 
Warnke,  each  of  whom  served  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  under  President  John- 
son. In  the  course  of  a  summary  review 
of  the  Nixon  administration's  operations, 
the  two  men  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  President  is  "really  Just  digging 
in." 

They  Identify  three  basic  elements  of 
the  Nixon  strategy  for  Indochina: 

(1)  Endeavoring  to  reduce  U.S.  forces  to 
that  level  which.  In  his  Judgment,  will  be 
politically  acceptable  to  American  ptxbllc 
opinion. 

(2)  Striving  to  strengthen  ARVN  (the 
South  Vietnamese  army)  to  a  point  where.  In 
coUaboratlon  with  remaining  UJ5.  forces,  an 
unassailable  mUltary  posture  can  be  per- 
manently asstired. 

And— 

(3)  Hoping  to  force  Hanoi  to  recognize  the 
endiirlng  nattire  of  that  posture,  thereby  In- 
ducing Hanoi  to  negotiate  a  settlement  In 
Paris  on  present  U.S.  terms. 


These  and  related  points  constitute  a 
doleful  montage  of  events  that  Indicate 
our  pollcymsikers  under  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations  are  like 
the  French  Bourbons — "They  learn  noth- 
ing and  they  forget  nothing." 

It  is  like  a  continuous  rerun  of  a  mo- 
tion picture,  except  that  the  events  and 
episodes  in  Indochina  are  "real."  They 
are  corroding  our  institutions,  decimat- 
ing our  young  men,  and  draining  our 
Treasury — all  for  Impermanent  and  im- 
probable objectives. 

The  authors  state  that  the  main 
tenets  of  our  postwar  foreign  policy, 
however  "strong  and  vaUd  for  their 
time,"  now  need  revision  because: 

Among  other  things,  they  fall  to  reflect  the 
fragmentation  of  the  "Communist  bloc,"  the 
recovery  of  Europe,  and  the  deep  divisions 
In  our  own  society  that  call  for  drastic  re- 
alignment of  national  priorities.  We  caimot 
gain  the  breathing  space,  we  cannot  recon- 
cile the  younger  generation,  we  cannot  con- 
duct a  reasoned  self-appraisal  untU  the  In- 
dochina enterprise  Is  liquidated. 

In  conclusion,  Messrs.  Hoopes  and 
Warnke  declare  that  the  American  peo- 
ple must  understand  what  is  really  going 
on  so  that  they  can  effectively  assert 
their  right  to  a  poUcy  consistent  with 
their  interest." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  21,  19701 

NiXOK  Is  RlALLT  JTTST  DIOGTNG  IK 

(By  Townsend  Hoopes  and  Paul  C.  Warnke) 

President  Nixon's  speech  of  June  3  has  now 
made  undlsguisably  clear  the  aim  of  his  Viet- 
nam policy.  It  Is  not  a  total  withdrawal  of 
UjB.  forces  In  the  next  13  to  18  months,  or 
even  In  the  foreseeable  future;  nor  does  It 
Involve  a  willingness  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  the  free  play  of  political  forces  In 
Indochina.  Mr.  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy  In- 
volves three  basic  elements : 

Endeavoring  to  reduce  VB.  forces  to  that 
level  which.  In  his  Judgment,  wlU  be  politi- 
cally accptable  to  American  public  opinion. 

Striving  to  strengthen  ARVN  (the  South 
Vietnamese  army)  to  a  point  where,  In  col- 
laboration with  remaining  UJS.  forces,  an  un- 
assailable military  posture  can  be  perma- 
nently assured. 

Hoping  to  force  Hanoi  to  recognize  the  en- 
dvirlng  nature  of  that  posture,  thereby  In- 
ducing Hanoi  to  negotiate  a  settlement  In 
Paris  on  present  U.S.  terms. 

Behind  a  smokescreen  of  amblgtilty,  that 
Is  now  the  clear  shape  of  the  Nixon  policy. 
It  Is  confirmed  by  the  surfacing  of  U.S.- 
subsldlzed  Thai  "volunteers"  for  Cambodia 
and  by  the  lack  of  administration  resistance 
to  Indications  that  ABVN  will  continue  its 
Cambodian  operations  Indefinitely. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  of  the  three  ma- 
jor considerations  said  to  have  produced  the 
April  30  Cambodia  decision,  what  counted 
most  was  the  concern  that  continued  Amer- 
ican force  withdrawals  depended  on  "clean- 
ing out  the  sanctuaries."  Even  in  that  con- 
text, the  Cambodian  border  crossings  were 
pre-emptive  strikes  designed  not  to  meet  an 
Immediate  threat  but  to  reduce  enemy  ca- 
pabUltles  in  the  area  for  fotir  to  six  months, 
thereby  buying  time  for  the  "further 
strengthening"  of  ARVN. 

No  doubt  that  was  the  thrust  of  Gen. 
Crelghton  Abrams'  view  (which  suggests  how 
unreliable  and  unpromising  ARVN  Is  really 
regarded  by  the  U.8.  command,  beneath  aU 
the  chamber  of  commerce  ebulUence  about 
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Vietnamlzatlon).  The  Preside  Dt  on  June  3 
made  this  view  his  own  offlcUl  explanation 
for  the  dedalon  to  strike  Cam  bodla. 

However,  tills  explanation  looks  like  an 
alter-the-fact  raUonallzatlon  invented  by 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Lain  I.  For  as  Stew- 
art Alsops  look  at  the  Preside  it's  yellow  pad 
(Newrweek.  June  1)  made  q  Jlte  clear,  Mr. 
Nixon  is  still  tilting  with  "international  com- 
munism" In  Southeast  Asia  and  his  chief 
concern  on  April  30  was  tiat  Cambodia 
might  go  Communist. 

The  most  reveaUng  point  on  the  yellow 
pad  was  the  Nixon  concern  that.  If  neither 
side  moved,  an  •ambiguous  sl  nation"  might 
arise  In  Cambodia  which  wou  d  make  It  very 
difficult  for  the  United  Stales  to  hit  the 
sanctuaries — I.e..  we  would  be  charged  by  In- 
ternational opinion  with  atta(  king  a  neutral 
convention  and  the  degree  of  i  Usarray  special 
scrutiny. 

Spedflcally  his  conclusions  an  June  3  that 
activities  In  the  Cambodian  lanctuaries  be- 
tween April  20  and  April  30  ";  >osed  an  unac- 
ceptable threat  to  our  remaning  forces  in 
South  Vietnam"  is  belled  by  Lairds  state- 
ment to  newsmen  that  the  attacks  repre- 
sented "an  opportunity"  beci.use  the  North 
Vietnamese  In  Cambodia,  ur  settled  by  the 
Lon  Nol  coup,  were  at  that  tU  ne  facing  west. 
More  generally,  his  concern  to  act  precipi- 
tately would  seem  to  reflect  a  failure  to  un- 
derstand that  In  limited  war,  there  are  sanc- 
tuaries by  definition. 

Why  attack  Cambodia  rath  ir  than  Laos  or 
across  the  DMZ?  Why  refuse  o  acknowledge 
that  a  certain  mutual  respect  for  sanctuaries 
is  what  has  kept  U.S.  air  baies  In  Thailand 
essentially  free  from  sapper  a  :tacks? 

There  Is  a  further  point.  C  ne  would  have 
supposed  that  a  President  wlo  had  publicly 
eschowed  the  prospect  of  rilUtary  victory 
and  who  was  conducting  a  strategic  with- 
drawal had  long  since  made  the  Judgment 
that  the  particular  coloration  of  petty  non- 
government* m  Southeast  Asia  did  not  affect 
the  serious  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
A  statesman  who  had  in  fact  decided  that 
a  genuine  U.S.  extrication  fro  m  the  area  was 
necessary  would  Indeed  be  at  paltis  to  foster 
"ambiguous  situations  "  He  ^rould  go  out  of 
his  way  to  avoid  a  clear-cut  Communlst- 
antlCommunlst  polarization. 

THAT     "XDST     PKA(»" 

Mr.  Nixon's  quite  opposite  concerns  and 
actions  tell  us  something  ^ery  important. 
With  respect  to  Vletnamizatlfcn.  Secretary  of 
State  WUUam  P.  Rogers  and  :  jftlrd  have  con- 
sistently run  ahead  of  the  President  with 
their  clear  Implication  that  the  program  Is 
primarily  a  vehicle  for  total  03.  extrication 
(even  though  the  war  might  continue  after 
otir  forces  were  gone).  Mr.  :>flxon,  however, 
has  always  Insisted  that  Viet  namlzatlon  will 
lead  to  "a  Just  peace"  and  an  end  to  the' 
war. 

On  June  3.  he  said  categortcally:  "I  have 
pledged  to  end  this  war.  I  jhali  keep  that 
pledge."  These  have  been  puling  assertions. 
since  all  signs  Indicate  that  ieven  successful 
Vl«tnaml«atlon  (I.e.,  a  transfer  of  the  entire 
military  burden  to  ARVN )  I  could  produce 
nothing  better  than  interminable  war.  The 
speech  of  June  3  and  the  revelations  of  the 
yellow  pad  now  make  these  assertions  a  good 
deal  lees  puzzling.  i 

They  show  that  what  Mr.  ^ixon  means  by 
a  "Just  peace"  la  Hanoi's  recognition  of  a 
permanent  position  of  U5.IARVN  military 
strength  in  South  Vietnam  ;  Since  even  the 
White  Hotise  has  In  varloui  ways  revealed 
that  It  has  no  Illusions  al>ofit  ARVN's  abil- 
ity to  go  It  alone.  It  Is  a  faK  Inference  from 
a  serlea  of  official  atatemeolts  that  a  "Just 
peace"  will  require  the  Indefinite  retention 
of  something  In  the  nelghboi'hood  of  200,000 
VB.  troops  as  well  as  Indefi^te  support  for 
the  Thleu  regime. 

How  Mr.  Nixon  plans  to  make  these  re- 
quirement* politically  palat^le  at  home  U 
not  y«t  clear.  Until  recently  ha  had  kept 
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both  his  aims  and  his  formulations  artfully 
vague,  but  now  the  fig  leaf  has  fallen  away. 

The  difficulty  with  this  vision  of  the  future 
is  that  It  is  a  gossamer  dream  on  at  least  two 
counts;  (1)  On  all  the  evidence,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  prepared  to  sustain  a  siz- 
able military  commitment  in  Vietnam  for 
an  Indefinite  period,  especially  under  condi- 
tions that  require  our  forces  to  go  on  winning 
victory  after  meaningless  victory  In  the  pat- 
tern of  the  past  five  years;  and  (2)  there  la 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  (or  In  the  present  or  prospective 
power  balance  there)  to  indicate  that  Hanoi 
will  come  to  terms  with  the  Thleu  regime. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  advisers  really  be- 
lieve that  they  can  force  a  settlement  In  Paris 
on  present  U.S.  terms,  then  they  remain 
deluded  about  the  most  fundamental  poUtl- 
cal-mlUtary  realities  In  Vietnam;  they  also 
fall  to  grasp  how  very  narrow  are  the  mar- 
gin* of  domestic  tolerance  for  their  conduct 
of  the  old  war.  not  to  mention  the  new  and 
wider  war  they  have  now  arranged. 

Negotiations  In  Paris  have  failed  chlefiy 
because  our  political  alms  exceed  our  bar- 
gaining power.  Hanoi  Is  not  prepared  to 
accept  arrangements  for  elections  worked  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Thleu  government 
and  In  which  the  winner  would  take  all;  and 
the  U.S.-ARVN  military  poslUon.  even  at  the 
point  of  Its  maximum  strenth,  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  compel  Hanoi  to  bargain  on  our 
terms.  The  departure  of  110.000  U.S.  troops 
and  the  promised  withdrawal  of  another 
150.000  hardly  strengthen  otir  military 
position. 

A    VTTLNERABLE    PBOCESS 

Thus  strapped  to  a  negotiating  position 
that  cannot  succeed.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  thrown 
back  upon  Vletnamlzatlon.  But  owing  to  the 
very  uncertain  qualities  of  ARVN  and  to  the 
President's  unstated  (but  now  undlsgulsa- 
ble)  Insistence  that  our  proxy  regime  must 
be  permanently  secured,  the  process  of  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  Is  necessarily  slow  and  am- 
biguous. 

Its  lingering  nature  makes  It  vulnerable  to 
unanticipated  Intervening  events,  like  the 
Lon  Nol  coup,  which  knock  It  off  balance  and 
create  new  pressures  for  compensatory  mili- 
tary action — pressures  which  Mr.  Nixon 
promptly  translates  Into  "opportunities"  In 
the  permanent  holy  war  against  commu- 
nism. Its  conditional  nattire — the  unspoken 
determination  to  hang  In  there  until  we  have 
ended  the  war  in  a  "Just  peace"— precludes  a 
negotiated  settlement  and  also  works  against 
a  tactic  understanding  with  the  other  side 
with  regard  to  lowering  the  level  oT  violence. 

In  this  mushy  situation,  the  war  is  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  with  It,  American 
responsibility  for  the  Cambodian  govern- 
ment. The  setting  In  motion  of  imponderable 
'  Ttew  political  forces  (In  Phnom  Penh.  Vien- 
tiane. Bangkok,  Saigon,  Hanoi,  Peking,  Mos- 
cow and  Washington)  indicates  that  the 
struggle  In  Cambodia  will  be  protracted,  will 
probably  spread,  will  reopen  old  tribal 
hatreds  and  will  continue  to  Involve  us  In 
situations  which  the  American  presence  can 
aggravate  but  can  do  nothing  to  resolve. 

Meanwhile,  American  force  withdrawals 
continue.  Impelled  by  domestic  pressures.  As 
they  do,  the  truth  1*  borne  In  upon  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  gradual  and  unne- 
gotlated  character  of  the  reductions  cannot, 
below  certain  levels,  assure  the  safety  of  the 
remaining  forces. 

This  unfolding  denouement  requires  that 
the  American  people  wake  up  to  the  self- 
deception  and  bankruptcy  of  the  Nixon  pol- 
icy In  Vietnam,  for  It  is  now  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  urgency  to  bring  policy  into  accord 
with  realities  both  In  Indochina  and  at 
home  Our  transcendent  need  at  this  Junc- 
ture IB  for  leadership  in  the  White  House — 
and  If  that  Is  not  possible,  then  In  Con- 
gress— with  the  scale  of  mind  and  the  inner 
firmness  to  explain  the  real  choices  facing 
the  country. 


The  task  Is  to  lead  public  opinion  toward 
an  understanding  that  a  Vietnam  policy 
based  upon  these  realities  Is  consistent  with 
our  national  Interest,  can  be  carried  forward 
without  a  traumatic  loss  of  self-confidence 
and  need  not  cause  a  lapse  into  mindless  iso- 
lation— above  all,  that  such  action  Is  in- 
finitely preferable  to  continued  self-decep- 
tion. 

PERSISTENT  EHETORIC 

We  are  not  getting  that  leadership.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  seems  somewhere  between  be- 
lieving In  the  essential  rlghtness  of  the  war 
and  understanding  that  the  American  Inter- 
est requires  Its  liquidation.  He  has  evolved 
a  policy  of  substantially  reducing,  but  not 
ending,  the  American  role. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  been  unwilling 
to  abandon  the  rhetoric  that  supported  our 
intervention  In  the  first  place.  One  must  con- 
clude that  either  he  genuinely  believes  the 
rhetoric  or  Is  afraid  to  risk,  through  candor, 
even  a  transient  loss  of  natural  prestige  for 
the  sake  of  a  healthy  adjustment  to  the 
facts. 

Viewed  m  the  light  of  the  poUUcal  situa- 
tion m  the  United  SUtes  and  the  military 
situation  in  Indochina,  the  Nixon  policy  Is 
a  grab  bag  of  contradictions,  illusions  and 
expedient  actions.  It  seeks  objectives  that 
are  unattainable  while  warning  that  ac- 
ceptance of  anjrthlng  less  would  mean  "hu- 
miliation and  defeat  for  the  United  States." 
The  Increasingly  visible  gulf  between  this 
martial  bravado  and  the  known  facts  Is  pro- 
ducing a  form  of  official  schizophrenia;  if 
unchecked.  It  could  lead  to  a  national  ner- 
vous breakdown. 

Worse  still.  If  the  President  really  does 
believe  his  own  rhetoric,  there  Is  the  pre- 
dictable danger  that  he  will  feel  compelled 
to  take  action  more  drastic  than  the  (Cam- 
bodian strikes  In  certain  forseeable  situa- 
tions— e.g..  after  U.S.  forces  have  been 
further  reduced  but  there  has  been  no  cor- 
responding improvement  of  ARVN  and  no 
corresponding  deterioration  of  North  Viet- 
namese capability.  Indeed,  the  looming  prob- 
ability of  Just  such  a  crunch  Is  what  makes 
it  imperative  for  the  country  to  face  the 
realities  now  while  there  Is  still  time  for 
dignified,  rational,  deliberate  choice. 

If  we  continue  down  Mr.  Nixon's  path, 
we  could  easily  reach  a  situation  which  se- 
riously threatened  the  safety  of  our  remain- 
ing forces.  At  that  point,  we  would  face  a 
constricted  choice  between  immediate  es- 
calation and  Immediate  liquidation.  Can 
anyone  believe  a  wise  decision  could  be 
made  In  such  circumstances?  Given  the  di- 
vlslveness,  the  frayed  nerves  and  the  general 
distemper  that  now  define  our  national 
mood,  does  anyone  have  confidence  that  our 
political  system  would  not  be  grievously 
shaken  by  the  consequences  of  either  choice? 

TBKEE    MAJOR   POINTS 

It  Is  now  obvious  that  Mr.  Nixon  missed 
a  golden  opporttmlty,  during  the  honeymoon 
period  of  early  1969,  to  lead  the  coimtry 
firmly  away  from  a  decade  of  self-deception 
by  beginning  to  uncoil  the  contradictions 
and  restore  the  national  balance.  He  could 
have  taken  definitive  steps  toward  liquidat- 
ing the  war  and  binding  up  the  national 
wounds. 

He  could  have  done  this  without  political 
risk  to  himself  and  Indeed  with  positive  ben- 
efit for  his  party  and  the  cause  of  national 
unity.  Though  time  is  running  out,  it  is  still 
not  too  late  for  someone — preferably,  of 
course,  the  President — to  take  up  this  vital 
task.  Three  points  need  to  be  explained  to 
the  American  people  with  absolute  clarity. 

1.  That  after  five  years  of  major  combat,  we 
have  done  about  as  much  as  any  outside 
power  cotUd  do  to  shore  up  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam; 

2.  That  the  tangled  political  issues  which 
divide  Vietnam,  growing  as  they  do  out  of 
long   colonial    repression   and   the   ensuing 
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struggle  to  define  a  national  Identity,  can 
only  be  settled  among  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves; 

3.  That,  contrary  to  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion on  which  U.S.  military  intervention  was 
based,  the  particular  constitutional  form  and 
the  particular  ideological  orientation  of  Viet- 
namese (and  Indochlnese)  politics  do  not 
affect  the  vital  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

Adoption  of  such  a  posture  would  lead  di- 
rectly (a)  to  a  policy  of  deliberate,  orderly, 
unswerving  and  total  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  to  be  completed  not  later  than  the  end 
of  1971:  and  (b)  thus  to  circumstances  that 
could  bring  about  a  serious  negotiation  based 
on  our  declared  Intention  to  depart 

This  kind  of  negotiation  would  not  be  un- 
conditional. We  would  require  the  return  of 
our  prisoners  and  the  safe  withdrawal  of  all 
forces;  we  would  seek  at  the  same  time  to 
provide,  with  Russian  and  other  outside  as- 
sistance, for  the  restoration  of  neutrality  at 
least  In  Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  hopefully 
in  Vietnam  as  well.  This  approach  Is  fully 
consistent  with  plans  put  forward  at  different 
times  by  Averell  Harrlman  and  Clark  Clifford. 

It  must  be  faced,  however,  that  the  Nixon 
decision  to  strike  Cambodia  has  moved  us 
further  away  from  the  chances  of  jKJlltlcal 
settlement.  For  that  act  has  surely  deepened 
Hanoi's  suspicion  that  we  do  not  Intend  to 
leave  while  it  has  reinforced  Saigon's  natural 
resistance  to  compromise.  In  addition,  of 
course.  It  has  put  Into  our  laps  the  problems 
of  working  out  the  poUtlcal  future  of  yet 
another  country. 

GIANTS  IN  qtnCKSANO 

Nevertheless,  it  does  not  seem  Impossible 
that  steady,  candid,  clearheaded  leadership, 
based  squarely  upon  the  three  points  set 
down  above,  could  steer  the  American  Levia- 
than through  the  dangerous  transition  with- 
out running  the  ship  aground  or  producing 
general  hysteria.  For  one  thing,  there  Is 
really  no  choice  about  leaving  Vietnam;  for 
another,  there  are  enormous  advantages 
ahead  if  we  can  by  skUl  and  steady  nerves 
make  a  safe  and  sane  passage. 

To  change  the  metaphor,  Mr.  Nixon's  "piti- 
ful giant"  of  April  30  Is  pitiful  chiefly  be- 
cause his  leg  Is  In  quicksand  up  to  the  mld- 
thlgh  and  because  he  is  unresolved  about  Its 
extrication.  But  the  military,  economic  and 
psychological  advantages  of  removing  the  leg 
are  demonstrable. 

With  two  feet  on  solid  ground  again,  the 
country  would  regain  its  global  poise.  Our 
influence  and  power  would  not  evaporate. 
We  would  not  be  rendered  Incapable  of  de- 
fining and  defending  our  legitimate  Interests. 
On  the  contrary,  our  ability  to  reassure  our 
NATO  and  Japanese  treaty  partners,  and  our 
capacity  to  exert  a  steadying  Influence  on  the 
smoldering  situation  In  the  Middle  East, 
could  only  be  enhanced.  Our  industrial,  tech- 
nical and  cultural  achievements  would  con- 
tinue to  astound  and  attract  the  world. 

At  home,  we  desf)erately  need  a  breathing 
space  In  which  to  redefine  our  vital  Interests, 
our  military  strategy,  our  basic  relationships 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  still  oper- 
ating essentially  within  the  frame  of  a  for- 
eign policy  worked  out  In  the  late  1940s. 

The  main  tenets  of  that  policy  were  strong 
and  valid  for  their  time,  but  they  are  now 
badly  In  need  of  revision;  among  other  things, 
they  fail  to  reflect  the  fragmentation  of  the 
"Communist  bloc,"  the  recovery  of  Europe 
and  the  deep  divisions  in  our  own  society 
that  call  for  drastic  realignment  of  national 
priorities.  We  cannot  gain  the  breathing 
space,  we  cannot  reconcile  the  younger  gen- 
eration, we  cannot  conduct  a  reasoned  self- 
appraisal  until  the  Indochina  enterprise  Is 
liquidated. 

It  U  important  that  the  American  people 
understand  what  Is  going  on  so  that  they 
can  effectively  assert  their  right  to  a  policy 
consistent  with  their  interests. 


THE  RISING  RATE   OF  ANTI- VIET- 
NAM SENTIMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
weekend  the  Gallup  Poll  released  its  lat- 
est survey  that  reaCBrms  that  the  barom- 
eter of  anti -Vietnam  opinion  among 
Americans  is  steadily  rising.  Five  years 
ago  only  24  percent  of  Americans  shared 
my  view  that  the  Vietnam  war  was  a 
mistake.  Since  then,  it  has  slowly  risen 
to  a  solid  majority.  The  Gallup  Poll's 
most  recent  survey  shows  that  56  per- 
cent of  Americans  "think  the  U.S.  made 
a  mistake  sending  troops  to  fight  in 
Vietnam." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  poll 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfolows: 

PiFTT-srx  Pi:ecent  of  Public  Regrets 
Involvement  in  Vietnam 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton,  N.J. — The  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  think  we  were  wrong  to  have  be- 
come Involved  in  Vietnam  has  Increased  in 
the  latest  survey,  closely  approaching  the 
all-time  high  recorded  last  September. 

A  majority  of  adults.  56  per  cent,  believe 
we  made  a  mistake  sending  troops  to  flght 
In  Vietnam.  In  the  previous  survey  In  April, 
the  percentage  was  51  per  cent.  In  Septem- 
ber, 68  per  cent  held  this  view. 

The  proportion  of  citizens  who  think  we 
were  wrong  to  commit  our  forces  to  Vietnam 
has  more  than  doubled  over  the  last  five 
years. 

In  August.  1965,  one  year  after  the  Oulf 
of  Tonkin  Incident,  24  per  cent  of  all  per- 
sons Interviewed  said  they  believed  It  a  mis- 
take to  have  become  Involved  In  the  war. 
The  percentage  climbed  to  36  per  cent  in 
1966.  to  46  per  cent  in  1967,  to  53  per  cent 
m  1968,  to  58  per  cent  last  fall. 

The  proportion  now  clearly  exceeds  the 
proportion  which  In  the  early  Fifties  felt  our 
Involvement  In  the  Korean  war  was  a  mis- 
take. This  had  reached  a  high  of  51  per  cent 
in  April,  1952. 

THE    COIJLEGE    SHUT 

The  sharpest  shift  In  opinions  on  UJ3.  In- 
volvement has  come  about  among  persons 
with  a  college  background.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  war  college  people  were  most 
Inclined  to  back  our  presence.  Today  the 
reverse  Is  true. 

"When  we  first  got  Involved  over  there.  I 
thought  we  did  the  right  thing,"  said  a  30- 
year-old  executive  Interviewed  In  the  latest 
survey.  "I  thought  we  were  supporting  a 
regime  that  could  stand  on  Its  own.  Now  I 
dont  feel  this  way." 

A  youthful  employee  of  an  electronics  firm 
also  expressed  disillusionment.  "It  seems  to 
me  we  went  Into  Vietnam  without  thinking 
things  out  In  advtmce.  As  the  war  went  on,  It 
became  apparent  that  we  weren't  In  control 
of  the  situation." 

But  an  office  worker  from  Philadelphia 
feels  no  differently  now  than  he  did  earlier 
In  the  war:  "We  did  what  we  had  to  do — we 
are  indirectly  defending  our  own  basic  free- 
doms by  being  over  there." 

A  total  of  1,509  adults  were  Interviewed  In 
person  in  the  survey  which  was  conducted 
May  22-25  In  more  than  300  carefully  selected 
localities. 

Following  is  the  question  asked,  the  latest 
results  and  trend : 

In  view  of  the  developments  since  we  en- 
tered the  fighting  In  Vietnam,  do  you  think 
the  U.8.  made  a  mistake  sending  troops  to 
fight  in  Vietnam? 
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KOREAN    WAR    TREND 

In  August,  1950,  when  the  Korean  war  was 
two  months  old,  a  large  majority  of  the 
American  public  said  It  had  not  been  a  mis- 
take to  enter  the  war. 

Opinion  changed  sharply  after  Red  China 
entered,..the  fighting  In  the  winter  of  1950. 
The  ave'i'age  citizen  at  that  time  felt  that 
war  against  North  Korea  was  one  thing,  but 
war  against  Red  China  with  Its  armed  hordes 
was  quite  another. 

The  trend  of  sentiment  during  the  Ko- 
rean war  follows: 

KOREA     A     MISTAKE? 

|ln  percenll 
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CONFTTSED  CAMBODIAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
are  rank-and-file  Americans  confused 
about  the  Nixon  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia,  but  academicians  with  gilt-edged 
credentials  in  the  field  of  national  se- 
curity, are  expressing  their  perplexity. 

One  such  expression  was  contained  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  28. 1970,  in 
sin  article  by  Thomas  C.  SchelUng,  who 
has  contributed  much  to  the  literature 
of  American  policy  abroad,  and  Ernest 
R.  May,  dean  of  Harvard  College. 

The  authors  inquire : 

Is  this  the  last  time  we  shall  be  asked  in 
Indochina,  to  buy  time  with  lives,  to  prove 
our  nationhood  by  resort  to  sudden  violence, 
to  punish  the  enemy  for  warnings  ignored, 
or  to  keep  South  Vietnam  from  being  out- 
flanked by  Communist  forces  in  Cambodia 
or  Laos? 

If  present  policy  persists,  I  believe  with 
the  authors  that  it  will  not  be  the  last 
time. 

Both  Messrs.  Schelling  and  May  be- 
lieve our  present  course  has  led  us  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  their  closely  reasoned  argu- 
ments embodied  in  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(By  Ernest  R.  May  and  Thomas 

Just    b«Xore    C&mbodla, 
totaled  up  prospective  gains  and 
yellow  pad.  Soon  after  June  30, 
up  results  thus  far  and  report 

In  earlier  statements,  be  set 
four  objectives:   reducing 
ties,  speeding  troop  withdrawals , 
actions   by   North   Vietnam 
American  prestige.  When 
ment.  we  should  bear  In  mind 
said  about  these  objectives. 

Pirst.  the  President  said  on 
reiterated  on  May  8  that  the 
reduce  American  casualties." 
leans  have  died  In  Cambodia, 
the  President  recognized  that 
would  entail  higher  casualties 
run.  But  he  has  not  explained 
lives  have  been  saved  over  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  menace<  i 
III  Corps  Areas  of  South  Vletnan 
is  already  Vletnamlzed;    the 
Vletnamlzed  by  September.  Did 
exi>ect  to  save  American   lives 
Vletnamlzatlon  plans   call   for 
troopks  back  Into  combat 
Vietnamese  are  hard  pressed? 

Second,   the   President   poi 
on  April  30  and  said :  "North 
occupies  this  part  of  Laos.  If 
also  occupied  this  whole  band 
or  the  entire  country.  It  woul(  I 
South    Vietnam   was   completely 
and  the  forces  of  Americans  In 
well  as   the  South  Vietnamese 
an  untenable  military  position, 
dent    should    explain    bow    the 
operation    has    reduced    this 
reports  tell  of  the  Cambodians 
check  the  North  Vietnamese.  If 
helicopters,  and  air  support 
from  Cambodia,  what  Is  to  prev 
Vietnamese  from  re-establlshln{ 
Will  the  situation  be  more 
1971,   when   the   United   States 
fewer  troths  in  Vietnam?  Are 
lor   confidence   that   the   South 
can  withstand  next  year  a 
flanking"   that   the   President 
unable  to  withstand  this  year? 

Third,   the  President   has 
the  Cambodian  operation  will 
cislons  by  Hanoi.  When  annou 
20    his    schedule    for 
troops,  he  took  occasion  to  ' 
ers  of  North  Vietnam  that 
taking  grave  risks  should  they 
use  the  occasion  to  Jeopardize 
of  our  remaining  forces  in  Vi 
creased  military  action  In 
bodia  or  In  Laos."  When 
Cambodia,  he  cited  this  warning 
8,  he  observed  that  President 
erred  in  escalating  the  war 
Referring  to   the  move  into 
Nixon  said,  "This  action  is  a 
and    this   Mtlon    also   puts 
warning  that   If  It  escalates 
trying  to  de-escalate,  we  will 
and  not  step  by  step." 

There  must  have  been 
Hanoi.  The  President  surely  di( 
that  Hanoi  could  reacli  a  decl 
that  decision  carried  out  by  field 
within  10  days.  But  by  June  30 
have    passed    since    the 
strated  that  his  words  were 
that   he   was   prepared   to 
powers  as  Commander-in-Chief 
risk  of  a  public  storm  at  home, 
dence  that  the  North  Vletnamesi  j 
down   their   operations   in 
Laos,  or  Cambodia.  News  reporti 
contrary. 

The  President  said  earlier,  "It 
Hanoi  alone,  that  stands  today 
path  to  a  Just  peace  for  all 
Southeast  Asia."  Has  he  had 
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April  30  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  more 
willing  to  bargain? 

If  the  answers  to  both  questions  are  nega- 
tive— that  Is.  if  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
not  limited  their  operations  or  shown  signs 
of  negotiating — what  Is  the  next  step?  The 
President  warned  on  June  3:  "if  their  an- 
swers to  our  withdrawal  program,  and  to 
our  offer  to  negotiate,  is  to  increase  their  at- 
tacks in  a  way  that  Jeopardizes  the  safety  of 
our  remaining  forces  in  Vietnam,  I  shall,  as 
my  action  five  weeks  ago  demonstrated,  take 
strong  and  effective  measures  to  deal  with 
that  situation."  What  "strong  and  effective 
measures"  are  available?  Does  the  President 
contemplate  renewed  bombing  of  North  Vlet- 
nsm?  Could  a  bombing  campaign  be  more 
effective,  militarily  and  politically,  than  that 
of  1965-68?  Or  does  the  President  contem- 
plate 8tepp>ed-up  ground  force  action?  What 
happens  then  to  casualty  rates  and  to  with- 
drawal? 

Fourth,  Mr.  Nixon  asserted  that  the  action 
in  Cambodia  would  work  to  restore  American 
prestige  and  credibility  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  We  asked  on  Jtine  3:  "If  an  American 
President  had  failed  to  meet  this  threat  to 
400,000  American  men  In  Vietnam,  would 
those  nations  and  peoples  who  rely  on  Ameri- 
ca's power  and  treaty  commitments  for  their 
security — in  Latin  America.  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East  or  other  parts  of  Asia — retain  any 
confidence  in  the  United  States?"  The  ques- 
tion was  of  course  rhetorical,  and  White 
House  officials  conceded  that  many  capitals 
reacted  initially  with  alarm  and  misgiving. 
The  President  should  indicate  whether  these 
attitudes  have  since  changed  and  whether 
he  sees  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Japan 
Increased  faith  In  the  restraint,  wisdom,  and 
reliability  of  his  administration. 

There  is  a  fifth  criterion  for  Judging  the 
Cambodian  operation.  Admiral  Smedberg 
quoted  President  Nixon  ns  saying  a  few  days 
before  April  30,  "I  am  not  going  to  let  Cam- 
bodia go  down  the  drain."  His  remark  on 
April  30  about  the  military  untenabillty  of 
South  Vietnam  should  the  Communists  con- 
trol "this  whole  band  in  Cambodia  or  the 
entire  country"  was  consistent  with  such  a 
position.  On  the  other  hand,  he  and  Secretary 
Rogers  have  declared  that  the  United  States 
has  no  commitment  to  Cambodia.  The  Presi- 
dent's forthcoming  statement  should  clarify 
his  stand. 

If  Cambodia  now  falls,  will  that  event  not 
arouse  the  same  concern  that  the  prospect 
of  It  apparently  aroused  in  late  April?  Will 
not  the  President's  credibility  be  at  stake 
once  again? 

These  are  not  all  the  questions  that  we 
hope  to  hear  addressed.  A  crucial  one  is 
whether  our  allies,  especially  South  Vietnam 
and  Thailand,  have  Incurred  new  commit- 
ments or  adopted  military  goals  that  the 
United  States  Is  committed,  directly  or  In- 
directly, to  support.  Is  it  American  strategy 
that  Allied  troops — no  Americans  among 
them — remain  deployed  Indefinitely  In  Caoif^ 
bodia,  or  is  this  an  Independent  action  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  government?  And. 
how  far  does  our  commitment  extend  if 
South  Vietnam  elects  to  defend  Phnom  Penh 
or  other  parts  of  Cambodia  whUe  our  forces 
are  waiting  in  South  Vietnam  to  be  relieved 
so  they  can  be  withdrawn?  The  President 
cannot  be  expected  to  bare  his  differences 
with  South  Vietnam  in  a  public  address;  but 
as  he  has  repeatedly  used  his  statements  to 
the  .American  public  to  communicate  the 
gravest  warnings  to  Hanoi,  he  may  wisely 
go  on  record  at  home  to  clarify  his  policy 
for  Allied  countries. 

The  President  could  also  shed  light  on 
"Vletnamlzatlon."  Does  it  mean  that  South 
Vietnamese  forces  must  be  able  In  any  cir- 
cumstances to  defeat  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese?  Or  does  it  admit  the 
possibility  of  defeat  in  a  Vletnamlzed  area 
or  In  a  Vletnamlzed  South   Vietnam?  The 


President  might  indicate  what  he  expects 
of  the  240,000  U.S.  troops  that  stay  In  Viet- 
nam after  May,  1971.  Will  they  provide 
helicopter  lift  and  air  and  artillery  support? 
Will  they  fight  off  attacks  on  their  own 
installationa?  What  rate  of  casualties  are 
they  likely  to  suffer?  Are  their  fimctlons 
eventually  to  be  Vletnamlzed?  Over  what 
time?  If  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not  ne- 
gotiate and  If  the  South  Vietnamese  prove 
no  stronger  in  the  future  than  in  the  past, 
does  the  President  nevertheless  foresee  a 
time  when  the  United  States  can  disengage 
from  the  war?  Does  ultimate  withdrawal  de- 
pend on  permtment  North  Vietnamese  fear 
of  the  "strong  and  effective  measures"  he 
has  threatened? 

It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  now  for  an- 
swers to  these  longer-term  questions.  There 
ought,  however,  to  be  one  further  element  in 
the  summing-up.  According  to  Stewart 
Alsop,  the  President  noted  on  his  yellow  pad 
that  the  Cambodian  operation  would  caxise 
"deep  divisions"  at  home.  No  doubt,  these  di- 
visions were  reinforced  by  the  tragedies  at 
Kent  and  Jackson.  But  does  President  Nixon 
now  estimate  that  the  benefits  of  the  opera- 
tion Justified  the  damage  to  domestic  peace 
and  to  faith  in  America?  And  Is  thl*the  last 
time  we  shall  be  asked  In  Indochina,  to  buy 
time  with  lives,  to  prove  our  nationhood  by 
resort  to  sudden  violence,  to  punish  the  en- 
emy for  warnings  Ignored,  or  to  keep  South 
Vietnam  from  being  outfianked  by  Commu- 
nist forces  in  Cambodia  or  Laos? 


MANGLED  BY  EVENTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
1,  the  Cambodian  Government  issued  the 
following  statement : 

Faithful  to  Its  policy  of  strict  neutrality. 
Cambodia  will  never  recognize  the  right  of 
(American)  hot  pursuit  to  be  exercised  on 
its  territory. 

As  the  Washington  Post  correspond- 
ent. Laurence  Stem,  points  out  in  his 
article  of  June  28, 1970. 

For  Cambodia,  April  Pool's  Day  never 
ended  this  year. 

Mr.  Stern  then  goes  on  to  reiwrt: 
Within  a  brief  span  of  time — 

That  is,  since  American  troops  entered 
Cambodia  in  force  on  April  30, 1970— 
the  Judgments  of  veteran  diplomats  in 
Phnom  Penh  and  governments  in  faraway 
capitals  have  been  overtaken  and  mangled 
by  events. 

The  article  also  touches  on  aspects  of 
our  Cambodian  misadventure  that  have 
not  received  the  attention  they  deserve: 

But  during  the  eight- week  American  ex- 
peditionary blitz,  the  Vleth.^mese  Commu- 
nists will  have  made  greater  Inroads  Into 
Cambodian  territory  than  their  forebears  did 
in  ten  centuries  of  fierce  ethnic  warfare.  And 
many  Cambodians  look  with  even  an  added 
hatred  upon  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  who 
have  come  to  liberate  them  from  other  Viet- 
namese. 

Many  worthwhile  points  are  made  In 
this  news  dispatch  and,  therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Cambodia  "Sueprised  All" 
(By  Laurence  Stem) 
"Faithful  to  Ua  policy  of  strict  neutralitif, 
Cambodia  will  never  recognize  the  right  of 
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{American)  hot  pursuit  to  be  exercised  on 
its  terrtory" — Cambodian  government  state- 
ment. April  1, 1970. 

Saigon,  June  27 — for  Cambodia.  April 
Pool's  Day  never  ended  this  year. 

Within  a  brief  span  of  time,  the  decisions 
of  its  old  ruler  and  its  new  ones  have  been 
harshly  confounded  by  history.  The  Judg- 
ments of  veteran  diplomats  In  Phnom  Penh 
and  governments  in  faraway  capitals  have 
been  overtaken  and  mangled  by  events. 

The  secret  cable  sent  from  Phnom  Penh 
to  Washington  shortly  after  the  downfall  of 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  last  March  18  best 
expresses  the  mood  of  official  consternation 
that  has  prevaUed  over  Cambodia: 

"Recent  developments  here  have  surprised 
all  repeat  all." 

Sometime  between  now  and  Tuesday — the 
deadline  for  withdrawal  of  American  ground 
troops  from  Cambodia — President  Nixon  Is 
expected  to  reaffirm  the  success  of  the  U.S. 
and  South  Vietnamese  "border  Incursions," 
as  the  operations  have  delicately  been  de- 
scribed here. 

But  during  the  eight-week  American  ex- 
peditionary blitz,  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists will  have  made  greater  inroads  Into 
Cambodian  territory  than  their  forebears  did 
In  10  centuries  of  fierce  ethnic  warfare.  And 
many  Cambodians  look  with  even  an  added 
hatred  upon  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  who 
have  come  to  liberate  them  from  other  Viet- 
namese. 

FINDINO  COSVM 

When  President  Nixon  announced  the  In- 
tervention, he  defined  the  objectives  as  de- 
struction of  the  Communist  sanctuaries  and 
disruption  of  COSVN.  Hanoi's  Central  Office 
for  South  Vietnam.  COSVN  endures.  Commu- 
nist troops  have  already  re-entered  some  of 
the  old  sanctuaries,  the  long-rim  strategic 
value  of  the  captured  caches  Is  still  regarded 
by  some  military  specialists  here  as  un- 
proven. 

And  now  the  prospect  Is  that  unless  the 
United  States  ccniinues  to  pnivide  assistance 
In  the  form  of  weapons  and  proxy  Southeast 
Asian  warriors,  the  Phnom  Penh  govern- 
ment's writ  will  be  hoUower  than  ever. 

If  all  this  seems  contradictory.  It  Is  wholly 
In  keeping  wih  the  tortuous  course  that 
heralded  Cambodia's  entry  into  the  Indo- 
Chinese  war  from  its  position  of  heavily 
ransomed  immunity. 

To  one  who  has  observed  the  process  Inter- 
mittently from  inside  Cambodia  during  the 
past  three  months,  It  has  been  like  watching 
a  nuirathon  newsreel. 

The  plot  began  to  unravel  long  before  the 
"government  of  salvation"  led  by  Lon  Nol 
ousted  Sihanouk  and  installed  itself  In 
Phnom  Penh,  vowing  to  expel  the  estimated 
40,000  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  from 
their  border  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  while 
preserving  the  nation's  proclaimed  policy  of 
"neutrality." 

Widely  forgotten  in  the  recent  rush  of 
events  is  the  fact  that  Sihanouk  himself  had 
begun  a  determined  political  and  diplomatic 
offensive  to  force  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists from  his  country's  soil. 

As  the  war  In  Vietnam  seemed  to  be  wind- 
ing down  and  the  prospects  of  American 
withdrawal  grew  closer,  Sihanouk  viewed  the 
North  Vietnamese  with  rising  apprehension. 

The  design  of  his  diplomacy  was  increas- 
ingly friendly  to  an  American  presence  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  would  serve  as  a  foil — 
as  he  said  pubUcly — to  North  Vietnamese  and 
Chinese  expansionism.  Resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States  nearly 
a  year  ago  was  a  signal  event  In  this  pattern. 

Though  Sihanouk  did  not  relent  In  his 
denunciations  of  American  Incursions  Into 
Cambodian  territory  by  air  and  ground,  it  was 
an  open  secret  here  that  U.S.  Intelligence  op- 
erations were  being  conducted  along  the 
border  sanctuary  areas  with  the  tacit  consent 
of  Phnom  Penh.  And  some  knowledgeable 
officials  say  that  Sihanouk  was  often  the 
personal  beneficiary  of  that  Intelligence. 


One  of  Sihanouk's  least  advertised  thrusts 
against  the  Communists  In  Cambodia  was  to 
vrln  the  assent  of  the  Chinese  In  cutting  off 
the  stream  of  weapons  and  supplies  from 
the  port  of  SihanoukvlUe  (now  Kompong 
Som)  to  the  eastern  sanctuaries  and  South 
Vietnam.  The  last  such  shipment  was  in  July, 
1969. 

During  a  visit  to  Phnom  Penh  on  March  12, 
less  than  a  week  before  the  coup.  I  spoke  to 
a  Western  diplomat  then  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  exi)erienced  ambassadors  In  the 
local  diplomatic  community.  The  visit  was 
one  day  after  Cambodian  student  mobs 
sacked  the  embassies  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vletcong's  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government. 

"The  best  you  can  assume  Is  that  these 
demonstrations  had  Prince  Sihanouk's  com- 
plete approval."  he  said.  "The  Prince  Is  com- 
pletely serious  alwut  getting  the  North  Viet- 
namese out  of  Cambodia.  If  the  demonstra- 
tions didn't  have  his  blessings,  there  has  been 
a  major  political  upheaval  inside  Cambodia." 

The  ambasseidor,  tinhappily  for  his  career 
and  professional  standing.  Insisted  In  cables 
home  up  to  the  day  of  the  coup  that  the 
prince  was  firmly  In  the  saddle.  But  his  view 
of  Sihanouk's  Intention  toward  the  Vietnam- 
ese in  Cambodia  was  the  prevailing  one  In 
the  diplomatic  community. 

One  of  the  most  fatal  mlsjudgments  In  the 
Cambodian  debacle  may  have  been  Siha- 
nouk's when  he  failed  to  return  from  Mos- 
cow the  next  day,  March  13,  to  a  welcoming 
reception  of  banners  and  delegations  of  boy 
scouts  and  school  girls  holding  flowers.  It  was 
his  last  chance  to  return  and  restore  control. 

And  so  at  the  time  he  was  overthrown, 
Sihanouk  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  a 
complicated  gambit  of  Initiatives  designed  to 
achieve  the  first  manifest  objective  of  the 
government  that  supplanted  him. 

It  will  never  be  possible  to  determine 
whether  Slhsuiouk's  convoluted  style  of  chess 
playing  would  have  succeeded.  Some  analysts 
Insist  that  Cambodia  would  have  been  Inev- 
itably drawn  Into  the  war. 

But  It  Is  beyond  argument  that  the  new 
government's  strategies  of  ultimatum.  Invec- 
tive and  military  action  speedily  engulfed 
Cambodia  In  the  Indochina  war.  Political 
theorists  will  certainly  argue  over  whether 
there  was  any  alternative  American  policy 
than  the  automatic  and  unquestioning  rec- 
ognition it  accorded  the  Lon  Nol  government. 

On  the  night  of  the  coup  against  Sihanouk, 
a  Western  diplomat  kept  a  long-standing 
dinner  engagement  with  several  high-rank- 
ing members  of  the  new  government. 

"They  were  extremely  elated  at  the  success 
of  the  coup  and  the  mood  was  very  buoyant 
that  evening,  I'll  never  forget,"  he  related  to 
me  afterward. 

"I  remember  asking  them  how  they 
thought  it  would  affect  the  situation  on 
their  border  with  the  North  Vietnamese.  Oh. 
they  told  me.  there  would  be  no  trouble. 
They  were  confident  that  the  Cambodian 
army  could  handle  the  situation.  Not  one  of 
them  seemed  to  realize  that  they  had  let  the 
genie  out  of  the  bottle." 

In  Sa'.gon  the  news  of  the  coup  caught  the 
American  diplomatic-military  establishment 
by  surprise,  as  It  did  in  Phnom  Penh.  U.8. 
contingency  planners  rushed  to  the  drawing 
board,  along  with  their  counterparts  In  the 
Pentagon.  State  Department  and  White 
House. 

But  from  Ambassador  Bunker  on  down,  the 
American  response  to  the  coup  was  studiously 
noncommltal. 

On  March  31,  responding  to  the  growing 
glut  of  foreign  newsmen  In  Phnom  Penh, 
Lon  Nol  held  a  press  conference.  He  still 
radiated  confidence  in  the  future  of  his 
country  and  government, 

Cambodia,  he  said,  would  be  able  to  resist 
any  challenge  to  Its  sovereignty  with  Its  own 
army.  "We  have  the  necessary  manpower,"  he 
said.  There  might  be  a  need  for  arms  and 
equipment  In  which  case  he  would  call  upon 
"friendly  countries." 


Was  there  any  possibility  of  a  request  for 
American  troops?  "Certain ment  pas— cer- 
tainly not,"  the  Imperturbable  general  an- 
swered. 

Within  a  week  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cam- 
bodia began  evaporating  from  tmder  gov- 
ernment authority  town-by-town  along 
Highway  1  leading  to  SalgoD.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  unannounced  visitations  by 
American  officers  said  South  Vietnamese 
troops  across  the  eastern  and  southern  bor- 
ders of  Cambodia. 

It  was  then  that  the  tragl-comlc  spectacle 
of  the  Cambodian  army  began  to  emerge,  an 
army  that  marched  on  boots  and  Chinese 
sneakers,  that  fought  with  Russian.  Chinese 
and  old  British  rifles,  that  rode  in  rusty 
French  tanks  and  swooped  about  In  weath- 
ered Russian  and  Amerlctin  flying  machines. 

They  were  flghtlng  a  Communist  force  that 
was  not  formidable  In  numbers  or  equip- 
ment. But  it  was  disciplined,  determined  and 
combat-seasoned. 

Theories  flourished  In  Phnom  Penh  on  the 
objectives  of  the  Communist  troops,  whl(di 
seemed  to  be  the  only  limitation  on  their 
territorial  gains.  The  most  prevalent  view 
was  that  they  wanted  to  broaden  the  de- 
fense perimeter  of  their  border  sanctuaries. 

Whatever  the  motives,  the  government  lost 
more  territory  to  the  Communists  in  the 
next  month  than  ever  In  the  preceding  20 
years  of  the  Indochlnese  war.  And  real  fear 
spread  thiDugh  Phnom  Penh  that  the  goal 
was  to  topple  the  Lon  Nol  government  and 
install  one  friendly  to  deposed  Prince  Si- 
hanouk, as  well  as  to  North  Vietnam's  inter- 
ests In  Cambodia. 

Increasingly  the  hopes  of  the  Lon  Nol 
regime  turned  to  the  United  States  as  their 
Southeast  Asian  neighbors  failed  to  come 
through  with  pledges  of  help.  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Tem  Sambaur  was  calling  American 
charge  d'affaires  Lloyd  M.  Rives  almost  dally. 
E^ach  day  Rives  would  shrug  back. 

On  the  battle  front  the  Cambodian  sol- 
diers were  full  of  what  then  seemed  prepos- 
terous expectations  of  American  support. 

Three  weeks  later  Washington  and  Saigon 
did  provide  B-52  strikes,  air  support  and  a 
combined  Invasion  force  of  more  than  60,000 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  troops. 

On  the  morning  of  May  1,  Rives  hurried 
in  an  embassy  car  to  the  residence  of  Lon 
Nol.  His  mission  was  to  formally  advise  the 
prime  minister  of  the  American-Scuth  Viet- 
namese border  incursion. 

But  the  cable  from  Washington  to  Rives 
came  at  the  last  minute.  By  the  time  Rives 
pulled  Into  Lon  Nol's  drU'eway.  a  throng  of 
newsmen  had  assembled  there.  The  presi- 
dent had  finished  speaking.  The  prime  min- 
ister of  Cambodia  had  learned  about  the 
American  intervention  on  his  radio. 

"The  prime  minister  took  it  gracefully." 
an  embassy  official  ruefully  related  after- 
ward. 

"La  Belle  Amerlque,"  a  Cambodian  major 
sang  excitedly  during  the  battle  of  Saang,  a 
town  half  an  hour's  drive  south  of  Phnom 
Penh.  "Beautiful  America  will  give  us  as- 
sistance. We  need  air  support  and  B-52 
bombers.  We  need  radio  equipment  and  200,- 
000  American  soldiers  like  In  Vietnam." 


AMERICA'S  LEADING  ASIA  SCHOL- 
ARS URGE  AN  END  TO  THE  WAR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
26.  a  convocation  of  America's  leading 
Asia  scholars  was  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Its  purpase  was  to  urge  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  was  organized 
by  the  Academic  and  Professional  Alli- 
ance, a  group  of  dedicated  scholars  in- 
terested in  persuading  our  Nation's  lead- 
ers to  disengage,  militarily,  from  South- 
east Asia. 

At  the  convocation,  the  following 
statement  was  signed  by  1,726  scholars  of 
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Asian  studies  from  227  colleges 
versities  in  39  States  and  Canadii 
the  signatories  are  American  citiisens 
Asia  Scholaxs  To  Ein>  War 
As  scholars  of  Asian  aflalrs  we 
responsibility  to  speak  out  against 
intervention  is  Southeast  Asia. 

From  our  professional  knowledg* 
and  our  deep  moral  abhorrence  of  a 
destroys  Asians  and  Americans  alifct 
firmly  convinced  that   United 
ventlon  must  be  ended.  This  military 
ventlon.  if  not  terminated  by 
action,  can  lead  to  an  ever  wldenln  g 
Asia  and  further  deterioration  in 
society. 
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Also  presented  at  the  convocat 
a  series  of  papers  dealing  with 
in  American  thinking  about 
Asia.  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 

There  being  no  objection,  th< 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
CRD,  as  follows: 
Text   of   OptNiNO    Statement    by 
Faoibank 

We  Asian  scholars  live  inside  t 
can  civilization,  but  looking  outwar^ 
work  we  have  had  some  jl'.mpse 
realities — often  quite  dHIe;-ent 
can  realities. 

From  this  perspective,  wc  have 
country    use    Its    great    power     i 
stupidly,  relying  on  force  and 
machines,  not  on  men  and  ideas 

We  have  seen  our  moral  statute 
by  our  own  Inhumanity,  all  the 
deepening    sense    of    humiliation 
America,  the  hope  of  mankind 
seem  to  be  a  chief  menace  to  m 
leader  somehow  gone  astray. 

We  see  the  over-development  of 
tary  establishment  using  up  our 
sources   far   beyond   our    needs   for 
fense,   creating   an   Imbalance 
executive  and  legislative  branches 
formation. 

We  are  determined  to  help  those 
and  Congressmen  who  are  reasse 
power  of  the  Congress  over  our 
budget. 

This  Is  an  ad  hoc  meeting,  a 
or  'calling  together'  of  Asia  s 
all  over  the  country,  organized  by 
at  Columbia.  The  meeting  does 
sent  any  continuing  body  nor  does 
to   "represent"  the   Asia   studies 
as  a  whole.  Our  aim  today  and 
reach  the  Congress  with  Ideas  and 
offered  by  Asia  specialists  as 

The  American  people  face  an 
disaster  In  Indochina  partly  from 
norance  of  the  real  complexities 
ignorance  has  led  us  Into  mlsconcep  II 
miscalculations,  for  example: 

That  human  psychology  Is 
of   Suez,    and    that   patriots    then 
bombed  into  negotiating: 

That  a  civil  war  in  Asia  Is  really 
tlonal  aggression"  U  we  sincerely 
to  be  so; 

That  today  in  the  area  of  nuclear 
we  can  nevertheless  win  an  old 
"victory",  and  so  on. 

Our  first  speakers  will,  therefore 
some  of  these  fallacies  In  Amerlc4n 
Ing  about  Asia. 
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REVOLxmoN  IN  Asia:  Thi  Fallact  of  thi 

SaNCTITT  of  STABnjTT 

(By  Richard  Pfe«er) 
We  have  come  to  the  nation's  capital  tO' 
day  to  protest  America's  everwideviing  war 
In  Indochina.  We  have  come  as  |  scholars, 
citizens,  and  human  beings,  with; the  wish 
that  our  expertise,  our  Influence,'  and  our 
feelings   will   have  some   positive  effect  on 
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the  men  who  run  our  government,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  members  of  Congress.  We 
have  come,  more  specifically,  in  support  oX 
the  Amendment  to  End  the  War  and  the 
Cooper-Church  Amendment.  We  have  come, 
more  profoundly.  In  the  hope  that  our  po- 
litical system  is  still  capable  of  at  least  a 
minimal  response — however  Incommensurate 
with  the  havoc  and  tragedy  the  United  States 
has  caused  in  Southeast  Asia — to  the  public 
demand  for  an  immediate  end  to  these 
insane  wars  In  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

But  if  we  have  come  only  for  that  purpose, 
then  I  fear  that  we  have  come  to  stop  one 
set  of  wars  only  to  allow  another  to  begin 
or  to  escalate  somewhere  else  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  make  every 
effort  to  terminate  America's  warrior  role  In 
Indochina,  though  It  certainly  Is  important 
that  we  should  do  so.  We  must  also  seek  to 
fundamentally  transform  America's  foreign 
policy  as  a  whole.  To  do  that,  we  must  begin, 
individually  and  collectively,  to  confront  the 
frame  of  mind,  the  national  arrogance,  the 
paranoia,  and  the  configuration  of  en- 
trenched Interests  in  our  domestic  politics 
that  have  led  us  repeatedly  to  arrogate  to 
ourselves  the  right  to  determine  the  desti- 
nies of  other  people. 

We  must  expose  the  meaning  In  practice 
of  the  righteous,  liberal  rhetoric  of  reform, 
economic  development,  and  self-determin- 
ation that  too  often  has  been  translated 
abroad  Into  an  elitist,  inhuman,  and  even 
fasclstic  reality.  We  must  expose  the  men 
and  groups  who  profit  from  our  wars.  (Who 
will  deny  that  the  benefits  and  costs  of  our 
wars  are  inequitably  spread  among  our  citi- 
zens? (We  must  expose  the  links,  formal  and 
Informal,  among  various  narrow  groups,  poli- 
ticians, bureaucrats,  and  top  decision  makers. 
We  must  expose  the  lies  and  half-truths 
about  our  antagonists  and  the  myths  about 
ourselves  and  our  allies.  We  must  make  It 
clear  to  our  people  and  our  government  that 
America's  wars  are  not  crusades  In  which 
Good,  self-assertedly  represented  by  the 
United  States,  is  locked  in  historic  combat 
with  Evil,  represented  by  whomever  we  select 
as  our  enemy.  We  must  seek  to  democratize 
and  declassify  our  foreign  policy,  for  surely 
nothing  abroad  threatens  our  nation  so 
much  as  the  Irrational,  closed,  and  narrowly 
self-serving  quality  of  our  decision  making 
in  foreign  policy.  In  short,  if  we  wish  to 
transform  America's  imperallst.  counter- 
revolutionary foreign  policy,  we  must  pursue 
a  kind  of  revolution  at  home,  a  non-violent 
revolution  If  at  all  possible.  It  is  no  longer 
tolerable  for  the  United  States  to  vent  its 
own  economic,  racial,  and  psychological 
problems  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  either  In 
the  name  of  some  elusive  greater  good  or 
in  the  name  of  America's  alleged  national 
interest. 

But  if  we  are  to  commit  ourselves  to  this 
political-educational  struggle  to  revitalize 
American  ideals  and  to  expose  the  night- 
marish quality  of  our  leaders'  perceptions 
of  the  world,  then  we  must  first  understand 
the  nature  of  the  United  States'  role  In  in- 
ternational affairs.  The  United  States  today. 
In  my  view,  is  the  world's  foremost  counter- 
revolutionary, imperial  power.  Five  years  ago 
I  would  have  dismissed  such  a  statement  as 
pure  cant,  but  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
have  taught  me  otherwise.  We  have  ail  began 
to  awaken,  rather  late,  to  the  overriding 
quality  of  United  States  policy  around  the 
world— In  Brazil,  in  Greece,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, at  home.  And  if  seemingly  ideological 
words  like  '■imperialist,"  "racist."  and  "pup- 
pet government"  sUU  grate  somewhat  on  our 
ears,  the  sad  fact  remains,  as  recorded  by 
Mary  McCarthy,  that  In  these  matters  "the 
truth,  renamed  by  us  'propaganda,'  has  shlf  t- 
el  to  the  other  side." 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  America  is  ac- 
tively opposing  in  the  Third  World  not  only 
revolutions  but  also.  In  some  sense,  evolu- 


tions. If  this  Is  so,  our  counter-evolutionary 
policies  seem  to  grow  out  of  our  counter- 
revolutionary policies,  for  America's  pro- 
found antagonism  to  revolution  has  trauma- 
tized us  regarding  the  potential  implications 
of  evolutionary  developments  that  we  do  not 
control.  Revolutions  tend  to  be  indiscrimi- 
nately seen  by  us  as  Communist  victories, 
and  non-revolutionary,  politically  reformist, 
coalition-type  developments,  If  they  are  not 
under  our  sponsorship  and  direction,  tend  to 
raise  in  our  minds  the  specter  of  future  revo- 
lutions. We  fear  indigenously  produced,  au- 
tonomous reform  abroad  as  a  catalyst  of  rev- 
olution. We  are  anxious  that  "the  enemy" 
may  exploit  certain  reforms  for  its  own  ends. 
The  result  Is  that  the  United  States  has  in- 
creasingly painted  Itself  into  a  corner,  from 
which  it  attempts  simultaneously  to  repress 
revolutions  while  discouraging  significant 
political  reforms  that  may  provide  the  only 
conceivable  alternative  to  violent  revolution. 

Vietnam  and  Laos  are  cases  In  point.  Re- 
garding Laos,  it  is  well  known,  for  example, 
that  in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s  the 
United  States  made  great  efforts  to  frustrate 
the  1957  coalition  agreement  between  then- 
neutralist  Souvanna  Pbouma  and  the  leader 
of  the  Pathet  Lao,  Souphanouvong.  We  sub- 
sequently opposed  a  coup  which  restored 
Souvanna  Phouma  to  power,  and  by  backing 
right-wing  army  officer  Phouml  Nosavan's 
march  on  the  capital  to  overthrow  the  neu- 
tralists, we  succeeded  In  transforming  a  coup 
into  a  civil  war. 

Th;  record  in  Vietnam  is  even  more  in- 
criminating. We  have  repeatedly— in  the 
summer  of  1964,  in  February  of  1985,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1966.  to  name  only  a  few  ex- 
amples— Intervened  on  behalf  of  right-wing, 
hawkish  cliques  to  preclude  the  development 
of  broader-based  coalitions  in  Saigon  and  to 
preempt  by  our  military  escalations  domestic 
and  international  moves  which  threatened 
to  bring  peace  to  the  area.  And  today,  with 
the  Thleu-Ky  regime  under  renewed  and 
severe  political  attack  at  home  from  stu- 
dents— all  universities  have  been  shut  down 
by  the  Saigon  regime — from  Buddhists,  war 
veterans,  and  others,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  Initiated  another  diversionary  esca- 
lation of  the  war  by  Invading  Cambodia. 

We  must  stop  this  monstrous  war  now.  We 
must  give  peace  a  chance.  If  there  are  high 
officials  still  silent  in  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion who  fervently  oppose  its  war  policies, 
we  do  not  wish  to  bear  about  their  disaffec- 
tion three  years  from  now  in  their  best-sell- 
ing memoirs.  If  a  majority  of  our  legislators 
in  their  hearts  support  amendments  to  force 
a  prompt  end  to  this  war,  they  should  over- 
come their  reservations  about  embarrassing 
the  President  and  stand  up  to  be  counted.  If 
our  political  system  is  still  capable  of  an  ef- 
fective response  to  our  desperate  plight,  the 
time  is  now.  The  future  of  our  country  and, 
perhaps,  of  the  world  may  well  be  at  stake. 
And  our  future  is  too  Important  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

Asian   Pxoplxs   and   American  Polict:    Tbk 

Fallacy  That  Prei;  Asia  Is  With  Us 

(By  Susanne  Hoeber  Rudolph) 

To  assert,  as  three  administrations  have 
done,  that  "Free  Asia"  Is  "with  us"  is  to 
ig^nore  the  questions  of  who  is  free  and  what 
it  means  to  be  "with  us".  Generally,  the  less 
free  Asian  nations  are,  the  more  they  tend  to 
be  with  us:  the  more  free  they  are,  the  less 
they  tend  to  be  with  us. 

By  free  nations  I  mean  those  whose  gov- 
ernments are  based  on  popular  support, 
where  possible  in  a  context  of  open,  competi- 
tive politics:  those  that  build  such  8upp>ort 
on  social  change  and  economic  growth,  recog- 
nizing In  the  process  the  increasing  demands 
for  distributive  justice  and  for  social  and 
economic  equality:  and  those  that  pursue 
relatively  independent  foreign  policies,  by 
avoiding  becoming  economic  or  military 
client  states  of  a  great  power. 
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On  the  basis  of  these  criteria  is  It  difficult 
but  not  Impossible  to  find  a  "free  country" 
In  Asia;  the  governments  of  Pakistan,  India, 
Ceylon.  Burma,  Indonesia,  Malayasia,  and 
Singapore  have  avoided  International  cUent- 
ellsm  more  than  the  governments  of  Taiwan, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  South  Korea,  and  Viet  Nam. 
They  differ  among  themselves  with  respect 
to  many  other  criteria,  but  most  of  them 
qualify  better  than  the  American  client  states 
on  many  measures  of  freedom. 

If  we  take  these,  then,  as  "free  Asia",  in 
the  sense  of  not  being  dependent  interna- 
tionally we  find  that  they  are  not  "with  us" 
In  the  sense  of  supporting  our  wars  In  Viet 
Nam  or  Cambodia.  All  of  them  welcomed 
the  redefinition  President  Nixon  was  thought 
to  have  given  to  our  Asian  policies  when  he 
tovired  the  area  last  year.  He  assured  both 
India  and  Pakistan  that  the  U.S.  was  turn- 
ing away  from  policing  the  peace  In  Asia, 
that  it  would  refrain  from  playing  fire  brig- 
ade In  Asian  civil  wars.  These  assurances  were 
most  welcome  and  well-received. 

When  the  Cambodian  invasion  suggested 
that  the  US  was  reverting  to  earlier  defini- 
tions of  Its  role.  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gan- 
dhi of  India  told  her  parliament  that  US 
intervention  In  Cambodia  had  aggravated  the 
situation,  extended  the  war,  and  threatened 
"danger  to  the  whole  of  Asia."  In  Pakistan, 
the  official  newspaper  Dairn  doubted  that  the 
escalation  would  win  the  advantages  Amer- 
ica hoped  for,  interpreted  the  move  as  In- 
tervention in  the  civil  war  between  the  Lon 
Nol  and  Sihanouk  governments  in  Cambodia, 
and  thought  it  would  undermine  the  cred- 
ibility of  US  policy  abroad.  Indonesia,  which 
has  become  increasingly  linked  to  American 
Interests,  yet  "regretted"  the  Cambodian  In- 
vasion. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  exceptions  to 
the  generalization  that  the  more  free  a  peo- 
ple are,  the  less  they  are  with  us.  The  Jap- 
anese are  an  outstanding  exception.  But 
even  In  Japan,  as  in  other  countries  where 
governments  support  the  Indo-Chinese  war. 
substantial  elements  oppose  our  policy.  The 
Philippines  arp  perhaps  another  "free"  ex- 
ception, although,  by  virtue  of  their  great 
dependence  on  American  economic  ties,  they 
are  virtually  a  client  state.  They  have  not 
withdrawn  their  rhetorical  support  for  the 
Indo-Chlna  war.  but  they  did.  last  January, 
withdraw  their  engineering  and  medical  ba- 
talllon.  The  Philippine  Congress  refused  to 
vote  the  funds  for  it. 

But  the  main  problem  for  most  of  these 
countries  is  that  the  American  war  in  Indo- 
Chlna  contaminates  the  constructive  role 
some  of  these  countries  would  like  the  United 
States  to  play  in  Asia.  Most  of  them  do  not, 
In  fact,  want  America  to  exclude  Itself  from 
concern  with  Asia.  Some  of  them  hope  that. 
In  foreign  and  defense  policy,  the  US  as  well 
as  the  other  two  great  powers.  Russia  and 
China,  will  in  fact  deter  each  other  from  the 
grossest  forms  of  intervention  in  the  area. 
In  domestic  affairs,  some  of  them  welcome 
American  support  for  economic  development 
when  It  does  not  lead  to  cUentellsm.  India, 
the  largest  power  in  Asia  outside  of  China, 
has  counted  in  a  general  way  on  American 
Interest  in  the  area  to  act  as  a  deterrent 
against  renewed  Chinese  incursions  and  a 
possible  source  of  aid  if  such  incursions  oc- 
curred. 

But  the  US's  potential  for  peace-making 
and  development  In  Asia  is  hindered,  not 
furthered,  by  the  war  In  Indo-Chlna.  In- 
stead America  has  become  an  active  and  in- 
terested force  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
South-East  Asian  nations.  America  Is  seen 
as  a  military  force  aligned  with  bankrupt 
and  despotic  regimes  in  a  series  of  civil  wars; 
to  modify  Richard  Pfeffer"8  useful  phrase, 
the  US  is  seen  as  a  counter-evolutionary 
force.  Neutralist  regimes  mvist  Inquire 
whether  American  Influence  or  aid  might 
require  moves  to  the  right;  l«ft  opposlttons 


invariably,  and  with  some  cause,  assert  that 
this  Is  what  American  aid  will  mean. 

In  Viet  Nam,  Laos,  and  now  Cambodia, 
American  willingness  to  let  itself  be  Identi- 
fied with  the  reactionary  heavies  has  made 
It  difficult  for  other  Asian  powers  to  allow 
even  relatively  dlstlnterested  American  for- 
eign policy  Influence  or  aid. 

There  is  another  hooker  in  the  phrase 
"Free  Asia".  Americans  tend  to  believe  that 
commvmlst  governments  and  societies  are  al- 
ways less  free  than  non-communist  ones. 
This  is  sometimes  true  and  sometimes  not, 
depending  on  the  specific  country.  Yugo- 
slavia, for  example.  Is  less  a  client  state  to 
Russia  than  Taiwan  has  been  to  the  US,  and 
her  Internal  politics  are  characterized  by 
more  open  dialogue  than  those  of  Taiwan. 
We  have  to  transcend  the  cliches  of  the  fif- 
ties sufficiently  to  recognize  that  a  nationalist 
commimlst  regime  In  South-East  Asia,  based 
on  solid  Internal  support,  may  be  a  "freer" 
state — freer  of  dependency  on  both  the  US 
and  China — than  some  ineffectual  or  corrupt 
non-communist  government  whose  main 
claim  to  survival  rests  on  US  guns. 

"Free  Asians"  on  the  whole,  then,  see 
American  Involvement  in  Indo-Chlna  as 
blocking  a  constructive  US  role  In  Asia.  Far 
from  fearing  that  American  withdrawal  from 
Indo-Chlna  would  leave  Asia  at  the  mercies 
of  despotism  or  war,  they  welcome  such  with- 
drawal as  freeing  the  US  for  a  role  on  the 
side  of  social  change,  democracy  and  Inter- 
national security. 

Vietnamization  :    The  Fallacy  of  thb 

Concept 

(By  I>avid  Mozingo) 

"Vleinamlzatlon" — the  Nixon  admlnistm- 
tlon's  formula  for  gradually  tiunlng  over  the 
military  and  political  burdens  of  the  war  to 
the  Saigon  regime — Is  not  a  new  but  an  old 
and  discredited  solution  to  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam.  The  term  was  Invented  In  1947  not 
by  the  Americans  but  by  the  French  who, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Indochina 
war,  recognized  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
native  antidote  to  the  Viet  Mlnh  and  unsuc- 
cessfully tried  to  create  a  puppet  state  under 
BaoDal. 

Since  the  Americans  took  over  from  the 
French  there  have  been,  in  fact,  fifteen  more 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  Vietnamization. 
Every  Saigon  regime  the  United  States  has 
created  and  supported  since  1955 — from 
Diem  to  Thleu — is  a  milestone  In  this  effort. 
Every  concept  from  "agrovlUe"  to  "strategic 
hamlet"  to  "Vietnamization"  has  been  the 
latest  label  In  the  passing  parade  of  mean- 
ingless names  Washington  has  coined  in  its 
search  for  an  antl-Communtst  force  capable 
of  claiming  the  mandate  of  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalism. The  central  political  and  military 
fallacies  In  the  Vietnamization  scheme  are 
the  same  ones  that  afflicted  the  policies  of 
the  French  as  well  as  Presidents  Elsenhower. 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  These  fallacies  are 
as  evident  and  controlling  today  as  they  were 
fifteen  years  ago. 

First  —  Vietnamization  presupposes  a 
broadly-based  Saigon  regime;  otherwise  the 
insurgents  cannot  be  denied  the  basis  of 
their  political  support  and  the  government 
cannot  muster  sufficient  loyalty  to  effectively 
resist  rebelUon.  But  the  present  mUltary  dic- 
tatorship cannot  become  more  representative 
without  yielding  the  substance  of  Its  power, 
which  Is  political  repression.  To  lift  this  re- 
pression would  automatically  lead  to  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process  by  those  ele- 
ments, nationalists,  Buddhists,  and  Oommu- 
nlsta,  whom  the  Saigon  generals  must  con- 
tinue to  suppress  In  order  to  stay  In  power. 
For  Vietnamization  to  become  a  reality 
would  require  the  self-llquldatlon  of  the 
Thleu  regime  and  no  despotism  has  ever  done 
this. 

Second — Becatise  It  has  so  little  d(xnestlc 
support,   the    very   survival    of   the   Thleu 


regime  depends  upon  preventing  Vietnami- 
zation, not  supporting  It.  Hence,  Saigon's 
leaders  must  continue  to  use  any  means  to 
thwart,  disrupt,  subvert,  or  at  least  delay 
American  withdrawal  from  the  war.  This  Is 
why  Saigon  has  opposed  a  compromise  peace 
settlement  and  steadfastly  resisted  United 
States  pressures  for  reforms  and  greater 
South  Vietnamese  shouldering  of  the  military 
burdens.  Actually,  continuance  of  the  war 
and  United  States  presence  in  Vietnam  are 
the  llfeblood  of  the  Saigon  establishment. 
No  wonder  General  Thleu  Is  overjoyed  about 
the  Cambodian  Invasion.  This  adventure  has 
escalated  the  conflict  and  dragged  America 
deeper  into  the  quagmire — two  conditions 
Indispensable  to  the  survival  of  his  regime. 
Third — In  strictly  military  terms,  Vietnam- 
ization means,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  only 
the  partial,  not  the  complete,  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces.  The  rate  of  our  troop  reductions  Is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  battlefield  per- 
formance of  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 
Washington  s«sumes  this  army  can  carry  on 
the  fight,  backed  up  by  U.S.  artillery  and  air 
support,  while  our  groimd  combat  forces  are 
gradually  pulled  out.  If  ARVN  Is  unequal  to 
the  task,  the  whole  strategy  of  gradual  mili- 
tary withdrawal  must  collapse.  And  since  the , 
decisive  Issue  is  whether  the  South  Viet- 
namese or  the  Communist  armies  prove  to  be 
the  strongest.  It  Is  actually  Hanoi  and  Saigon, 
not  Washington,  who  will  decide  the  fate  of 
military  Vietnamization. 

Fourth — Washington  was  wrongly  assumed 
that  the  Communist  side  could  not  design 
a  counter-strategy  to  defeat  Vietnamization. 
This  assessment  Is  based  on  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's tragic  and  disastrous  mistake 
In  buying — hook,  line,  and  sinker — the  out- 
going Johnson  administration  view  that  the 
enemy's  best  military  units  were  crippled 
during  the  1968  Tet  offensive  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  AR^VN  could  gradually  win  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam.  This  is  the  assess- 
ment that  was  behind  Washington's  decision 
in  1969  to  downgrade  the  Paris  talks,  to 
laimch  an  offensive  In  Laos  and,  recently,  to 
Invade  Cambodia  to  prevent  the  Lan  Nol 
government  from  collapsing. 

Strategically,  the  only  hope  for  Vietnami- 
zation lay  in  confining  the  contest  to  South 
Vietnam.  But  by  Its  own  offensive  action,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  played  Into  the 
hands  of  the  other  side.  As  Hanoi's  recent 
counter-offensive  In  Laos  and  her  interven- 
tion In  the  Cambodian  civil  war  have  demon- 
strated, the  Communist  side's  counter-strat- 
egy Is  to  defeat  Vietnamization  by  out- 
flanking It.  In  short,  not  only  has  Vietnami- 
zation failed,  but  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready taken  the  first  step  along  the  road  to 
a  third  Indochina  war. 

Asian  Studies  and  Amsbican  Policy:  The 

Fallacy  or  Non -Involvement 

(By  FeUcla  Oldtather) 

We  live  In  an  Imperialist  nation — a  na- 
tion committed  to  political  and  economic 
domination  of  Asia  and  to  the  use  of  overt 
political  force  to  achieve  these  ends  when 
other  means  fall.  This  Is  a  poUcy  which 
opposes  Itself  to  the  revolutionary  cry  for 
social  justice  In  much  of  the  Third  World. 

As  Intellectuals,  we  bear  heavy  moral  and 
academic  burdens.  Because  we  are  human 
beings,  we  must  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressed  In  the  face  of  horrcws  Inflicted 
upon  our  fellow-men — horrors  inflicted  in 
the  wanton  destruction  of  war  and  In  the 
terror  of  the  status  quo.  We  must  cling  to 
the  vision  of  a  world  without  exploitation  of 
man  by  man,  a  world  where  men  are  able  to 
live  freely  and  fully.  The  radical  demand  of 
this  position  Is  clear.  Imperialism  must  be 
ended  at  Its  source,  and  that  source  is  not 
a  comfortably  far  away  place,  but  here  at 
home. 

For  Asia  scholars,  defeating  Imperialism 
at  home  means  a  struggle  within  our  own 
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prores^lon.  and  wlUiln  ourselvfla  To  begin 
this  effort  we  must  Itnow  where  \  e  are  now. 
It  is  patently  false  to  claim  th  kt  scholars 
have  not  been  Involved  In  Amer  CAn  policy 
In  Asia.  Some  have  functioned  ai  active  as- 
sistants to  this  policy  In  Its  most  crass  form, 
this  was  seen  In  the  Michigan  State  project 
in  Vietnam,  where  American  "schalars"  were 
involved  In  the  training  and  man  igement  of 
the  secret  police  force  of  Ngo  Ilinh  Diem. 
More  recently,  we  have  discovered  that  the 
University  of  California,  acting  far  a  group 
of  scholars  in  Thailand,  signed  a:i  AID  con- 
tract involving  counterlnsurgen<  y  research 
in  Thailand.  Also  thanks  to  the  largesse  of 
AID.  a  center  far  Vietnamese  £  tudles  has 
been  established  at  Southern  II  inois  Uni- 
versity— a  center  which  has  deQnlte  pro- 
grammatic orientation  toward  s  further 
American  involvement  In  Vletnat  i. 

These  are  blatant  cases,  but  the  re  are  more 
subtle  ways  in  which  American  scholars  al- 
low their  expertise  to  be  used  by  i  he  govern- 
ment. Many  serve  on  advisory  panels  to  vari- 
ous government  agencies.  If  one  chooses  to 
do  so.  he  should  understand  his  p<]  sit  Ion  well. 
Any  Illusion  that  he  is  going  to  ciange  gov- 
ernment policy  In  any  sulwtantive  way  should 
t>e  dismissed.  The  government  seeks  and 
uses  The  kind  of  advice  which  sulbi  its  chosen 
policies.  Beyond  this,  its  use  of  ths  academic 
community  is  public  relations,  ait  excvise  to 
espand  government  credibility  and  show  how 
tolerant  it  is.  F^irtber,  some  scl  olars  have 
chosen  to  trade  their  public  diisent  for  a 
chance  on  Inside  Influence.  The  ( overnment 
listens  to  their  advice.  Ignores  It.  a  id  is  happy 
to  be  spared  further  public  crlticls;  n  of  policy. 
Many  scholaxs  now  understand  that  Viet- 
nam is  no  "tragic  error."  Rathei  ,  It  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  American  efforts  to 
control  the  future  of  AsU.  It  is  for  precisely 
this  reason  that  we  must  move  tx  yond  Viet- 
nam to  dlscuscicn  of  American  strategy  for 
Asia.  We  must  examine  our  poll:les  in  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  Japanese  Security 
Treaty,  off-shore  oil  drilling  In  Indonesia,  and 
the  American  effort  to  force  more  private  in- 
vestment on  the  Indian  governme:  it.  The  real 
tragic  error  Is  the  liberal  Illusion  i  hat  a  little 
advice  can  repair  the  mess.  We  m  ist  adopt  a 
critical  and  susplcous  piosture  tc  wards  gov- 
ernment .'ictivlty  in  Asia,  and  tc  any  tech- 
niques for  enlisting  the  support  c  t  American 
scholars  in  carrj-ing  them  out.  Hie  reason 
for  this  stance,  put  simply,  is  th  it  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  Is  n  )t  acting  In 
our  Interest,  nor  in  the  interests  o  the  people 
of  the  world. 

We  face  a  difficult  task.  The  le  facy  of  the 
McCarthy  period  and  the  Ccld  \  ?ar  has  af- 
fected all  of  us.  Like  all  Amei  leans,  Asia 
scholars  are  affected  by  the  pollt  cal  climate 
of  their  time.  Much  scholarship  on  Asia  has 
been  based  on  assumptions  of  aiiti-commu- 
nlsm,  on  the  validity  ol  contalnn  ent  theory. 
and  on  the  notions  of  natlon-b'  illdlng  and 
modernization  with  the  Americ  m  way  as 
the  norm.  This  has  meant  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent vocabularies  to  describe  "them"  as 
opposed  to  "us"  and  a  parallel  double  stand- 
ard In  evaluating  our  actions  verstis  theirs. 
This  doublethink,  too,  is  involv  sment.  The 
result  has  been  that  American  set  olar&bip  on 
Asia  has  served,  sometimes  openlj ,  sometimes 
in  a  m<x<  subtle  fashion,  to  Justi;  y  American 
policy  abroad.  Even  critics  of  the  war  have 
often  been  trapped  In  the  posturi  of  criticiz- 
ing it.  while  never  doubting  oir  right  to 
lnt«*-fere  in  the  Vietnamese  effcrts  at  self- 
determination. 

What  U  to  be  done?  Many  Asia  scholars 
are  now  moving  towards  a  healthy  critical 
approach  In  their  work.  This  will  gradually 
enable  us  to  clear  our  heads,  ^ut  this  is 
only  the  beginning.  The  critical  Question  re- 
mains: how  can  we  translate  ou|'  Ideas  Into 
effective  political  action  and  change  our  own 
society?  This  question  demands!  more  than 
the  symbolic  actions  of  algninjg  petitions 
and  rushing  to  a  largely  unrespo:  ksive  Wash- 
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ington.  These  are  useful  actions,  but  cannot 
alone  change  American  policy,  not  to  men- 
tion America.  In  our  own  fields  and  depart- 
ments, we  must  question  sources  of  funding, 
methodology,  and  decision  making.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  our  approaches  to  policy  forma- 
tion and  political  action  are  based  on  elitism, 
when  elitism  pervades  the  very  structure  of 
our  profession.  Outside  of  our  tarnished 
ivory  towers,  we  must  move  into  the  com- 
munity at  large.  We  must  use  our  expertise 
where  appropriate,  taking  opportunities  to 
speak,  not  merely  to  elite  gatherings,  but  to 
high  schools,  church  groups,  labor  unions, 
and  others.  This  means  working  with  various 
elements  fighting  for  change  at  home.  We  are 
now  aware  that  JusUce  at  home  and  Justice 
abroad  will  come  together,  if  they  are  to 
come  at  all.  We  must  thus  Join  the  growing 
movement  committed  to  ending  imperial- 
ism abroad  and  achieving  social  Justice  at 
home. 

The  demands  that  this  presents  are  many. 
There  are  problems  of  time,  of  defining  new 
kinds  of  scholarship,  of  understanding  the 
present  crisis  at  home  and  abroad,  of  schol- 
arly integrity  and  critical  Intelligence,  of 
university  community.  These  are  not  easy 
problems,  and  there  are  no  easy  solutions. 
Yet  we  must  Uve  with  these  demands  and 
move  forward,   for  we  have  no  cbc^ce. 

Monolithic   CouutrNisM :    the  Fallacy   of 
THK  China   Thheat 
(By  Mark  Mancall) 

The  American  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  al- 
most from  the  very  beginning,  has  assumed 
a  momentum  of  its  own.  The  process  of  es- 
calation may  well  have  been  more  a  re- 
sponse to  American  self-images,  as  so 
nakedly  described  by  President  Nixon  in  his 
speech  on  April  30,  than  to  the  reality  of  a 
threat  from  the  Communist  world  in  general 
or  from  Communist  China  in  particular.  This 
is  especially  evident  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
while  America's  Justification  of  Its  war  in 
Sautheast  Asia  has  passed  through  many 
verbal  permutations  In  the  last  three  ad- 
ministrations. It  has  hewn  to  one  major 
theme:  the  threat  of  an  aggressive  Com- 
munist China  and  the  need  to  contain  it 
through  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  of 
power  In  that  region.  Moreover.  It  has  in- 
sisted upon  this  theme  despite  the  failure 
of  reality  to  match  Washington's  expecta- 
tions. 

In  March  1960  the  then-Acting  Asalsunt 
Secretary  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs  Informed 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
a  "grave  imbalance  of  power"  existed  in  the 
Far  East.  "Our  countervailing  presence,"  he 
said,  "redresses  this  Imbalance, '  and  he  ar- 
gued that  any  show  of  American  weakness  in 
the  area  would  have  "grievous  effects."  In 
his  Baltimore  speech  of  April  7,  1966,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  made  this  same  point  more  ex- 
plicitly: 'Over  this  war — and  all  Asia — is  an- 
other reality :  the  deepening  shadow  of  Com- 
munist China.  .  .  .  The  contest  in  Vietnam 
Is  part  of  a  wider  pattern  of  aggressive  pur- 
poses. "  And  earlier  this  month,  in  a  discus- 
sion with  a  group  of  visiting  professors  and 
students.  Undersecretary  of  State  Richardson 
used  the  same  arguments  of  balance  of  power 
and  continuation  of  the  Communist  threat 
to  Justify  our  actions  In  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. The  persistence  of  this  argument  in 
the  Nixon  administration  Is  reinforced  by  the 
President's  own  historical  experience.  The 
urbane  and  moderately  conservative  London 
gcoTiomist  eonslders  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant developments  this  month  to  be  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Nixon  is  viewing  the  Southeast 
Asian  war  Increasingly  in  "Korea  terms." 

It  would  be  logical  to  conclude,  given  this 
arguTDent,  that  American  escalation  In 
Southeast  Aala.  particularly  since  1964,  took 
place  either  in  response  to  an  escalation  of 
Chinese  actlvltlea  In  the  region  or  as  a  pre- 
emptive measure  to  prevent  Chinese  escala- 
tion. However,  the  Chinese  have  rather  per- 


sistently spoken  loudly  but  carried  a  small 
stick.  They  have  always  talked  of  support, 
not  intervention.  While  no  one  would  ser- 
iously question  both  Soviet  and  Chinese  sup- 
ply activities  in  support  of  Hanoi  and  the 
Vletcong.  all  the  evidence  points  not  to  an 
escalation  of  direct  Chinese  military  involve- 
ment in  the  war  but,  rather,  to  a  probable 
decline  of  such  involvement,  which  even  in 
the  beginning  was  minimal. 

In  the  mld-'608  there  were  reports  of  some 
40-50,000  Chinese  support  troops — mainly 
engineer  units — In  North  Vietnam,  engaged 
In  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways. 
These,  however,  were  apparently  withdrawn 
after  the  American  bombing  halt,  sometime 
In  late  1968  or  early  1969,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  have  returned.  There  have 
been  reports  of  between  6,000  and  20.000 
Chinese  troops  in  two  northwestern  Laotian 
provinces,  but  they  are  part  of  an  agreement 
between  Peking  and  the  Royal  Laotian  Gov- 
ernment for  the  construction  of  a  highway: 
they  are  not  there  in  direct  response  to 
American  activities  In  the  rest  of  the  penin- 
sula. 

We  can  draw  only  one  conclusion:  the  es- 
calation of  American  Involvement  to  well 
over  500,000  men  was  Independent  of  any  real 
Chinese  threat  in  Indochina  itself:  nor  did 
the  Chinese  respond  at  any  time  with  a  com- 
parable influx  of  personnel  into  combat  areas 
of  North  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia.  The 
Chinese  emphasis  on  support  rather  than  di- 
rect action  was  reiterated  quite  distinctly 
by  Chou  Eu-lai  at  the  banquet  closing  the 
Summit  Conference  of  Indochlnese  Peoples 
at  the  end  of  April,  when  he  said:  "The  700 
million  Chinese  people  provide  a  powerful 
backing  for  the  Vietnamese  people:  the  vast 
expanse  of  China's  territory  Is  their  reliable 
rear  area."  This  was  essentially  a  restatement 
of  Lin  Plao's  position  of  1965. 

Nor  can  It  be  argued  that  the  supposed 
"threat"  in  Indochina  derives  from  a  simple 
bipolar  opposition  between  the  "Communist" 
and  the  "Free"  worlds.  The  Southeast  Asian 
situation  has  been  a  constant  bone  of  con- 
tention between  Moscow  and  Peking.  All  the 
evidence  Indicates  that  Moscow  cmd  Peking 
have  witnessed  both  Internal  conflicts  over 
their  respective  Indochina  policies  and,  more 
publicly,  external  conflicts  between  each 
other.  Soviet  policy  has  been  guided  by  two 
contradictory  objectives;  first,  the  desire  to 
reach  a  detente  with  the  United  States  in 
international  affairs,  which  required  the 
minimization  of  the  Indochina  confilct:  sec- 
ond, the  desire  to  main  Russian  influence  in 
the  peninsula,  which  in  turn  required  that 
Moscow  extend  Its  support  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  NLF.  China's  policy  has  been 
similarly  conflicted.  Peking  has  wanted  to 
maximize  her  influence  In  the  region  while 
minimizing  the  possibility  of  a  direct  United 
States-China  conflict.  Both  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king have  competed  for  Influence  In  South- 
east Asia,  a  competition  derived  primarily 
from  their  own  rivalries  rather  than  from 
United  States  action.  American  escalation 
has  continually  taken  place  not  because  of 
the  threat  of  Sino-Soviet  unity  but  despite 
their  disunity.  This  disunity  has  been  reem- 
phasized  in  recent  days  by  Soviet  failure  to 
recognize  Prince  Sihanouk's  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  "Government  of  National  Unity"  and 
Le  Duan's  inability  to  bring  about  a  united 
Sino-Sovtet  policy  in  the  face  of  the  most  re- 
cent American  escalation. 

It  la  often  said  that  American  interests  in 
Indochina  would  be  served  by  increased  So- 
viet influence  there,  yet  our  latest  escalation 
has  apparently  accomplished  Just  the  oppo- 
site. The  Soviets  may  wish  to  keep  their  op- 
tions open,  even  to  the  point  of  encouraging 
a~diplomatlc  breakthrough,  such  as  a  new 
Geneva  Conference,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  defeat  on  the  ground,  but  the 
recent  Cambodian  Invasion  apparently  de- 
creases the  options  available  to  China,  which 
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sponsored  the  Summit  Conference  of  Indo- 
Chinese  Peoples,  where  the  Russians  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Consequently,  even  If  one  views  China  as 
a  threat,  our  present  policy  Is  counterproduc- 
tive. As  Sidney  Liu,  the  respected  Hong  Kong 
"China  watcher,"  has  pointed  out:  "If  the 
U.S.'s  drive  into  Cambodia  falls  to  weaken 
and  demoralize  the  enemy,  the  Communists' 
demands  are  certain  to  be  hardened.  ...  If 
It  succeeds  and  North  Vietnam  is  driven  to 
the  point  of  collapse,  Peking  may  feel  honor- 
bound  to  send  massive  aid  to  Hanoi — either 
materiel  or,  as  a  last  resort,  troops."  In  the 
present  situation,  Slno-Soviet  disunity  and 
Moscow's  consequent  inability  to  exert  a  mod- 
erating Influence  on  either  Peking  or  Hanoi 
works  to  Washington's  disadvantage,  not  its 
advantage.  Disunity  on  the  other  side  may 
pose  a  greater  threat  than  unity. 

The  latest  permutation  of  the  "threat" 
thesis  Involves  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  As  laid  out  by  James  Reston,  who 
alludes  to  the  President's  "foreign  policy 
aides"  as  his  source,  the  argument  revolves 
around  the  thesis  that  we  cannot  appear  to 
be  weak  "in  one  part  of  the  world  without 
encouraging  Moscow  to  believe"  that  we  "will 
be  weak"  in  other,  perhaps  more  dangerous, 
areaj.  It  is  commonly  accepted  in  most  sec- 
tors of  American  official  and  public  opinion 
that  our  political,  economic,  and  moral  In- 
terests in  the  Middle  East  are  vastly  more 
important  than  those  In  Indochina.  Recent 
months  have  witnessed  a  sharp  Increase  In 
Soviet  direct  participation  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  struggle.  In  March,  Soviet  SAM-3 
missiles  arrived  in  Egypt  with  Soviet  opera- 
tlonil  crews. 

By  the  end  of  April  it  became  evident  that 
Soviet  pilots  were  engaged  at  least  In  de- 
fensive operations  in  Egypt.  On  April  30.  the 
same  day  that  President  Nixon  made  his 
Cambodia  speech,  he  ordered  a  reevaluatlon 
of  American  policy  in  the  Middle  East  and 
a  reconsideration  of  the  decision  not  to  sell 
Israel  125  Phantom  Jets.  By  showing  strength 
In  Indochina  through  the  Cambodian  in- 
vasion, it  is  argued,  Washington  is  establish- 
ing a  posture  of  firmness  as  a  warning  to  the 
USSR  in  the  Middle  East.  If  this  is  indeed 
the  case,  if  our  action  in  Cambodia  is  in  any 
way  perceived  as  a  response,  even  in  part, 
to  a  Soviet  threat  in  the  Middle  East — and 
we  cannot  rule  this  out,  given  the  Nixon 
doctrine  of  international  politics — It  may 
have  misfired  badly.  As  Senator  Kennedy 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  open  letter  to  Joseph 
Alsop:  "The  longer  we  remain  bogged  down 
in  Southeast  Asia,  with  periodic  escalation 
that  only  serves  to  Involve  us  deeper,  the 
more  latitude  the  Soviet  Union  feels  In  her 
Middle  East  adventures. "  This  would  appear 
to  l)e  the  very  case.  The  New  York  Times 
reported  on  May  14  that  new  Soviet  activity 
has  greatly  Increased  Russian  military  pres- 
ence in  Egypt. 

Despite  Washington's  disclaimers  to  the 
contrary,  the  China  "threat "  is  more  appar- 
ent than  real  in  Southeast  Asia,  which  may 
help  to  explain  the  emergence  of  the  new 
Middle  Etist  theory.  This  ajqiears  to  be  a 
war  in  search  of  its  Justification.  The  war 
controls  policy,  not  policy  the  war.  Conse- 
quently, shifting  JusUflcations  cannot  be 
used  to  rationalize  continuation  of  a  war 
that  has  come  to  dominate  most  facets  of 
American  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 


The  Was  and  the  PurtTRE  or  Southeast 
Asia:   The  Fallacy  or  the  Phoenix 

(By  Clifford  Geertz) 
We  are  more  the  victims  of  our  preconcep- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  than  we  are  of  objec- 
tlT«  circumstances.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  preconceptions  Is  the  "techno- 
logical optimism"  which  has  marked  our  na- 
tion for  virtually  the  whole  course  of  its 
history.  From  the  beginning,  and  certainly 
since  the  Civil  War,  we  have  celebrated  our 
"know-how."  prided  ourselves  on  our  ability. 


which  is  real  enough,  to  apply  advanced  tech- 
niques to  practical  problems — to  lay  rocMl- 
ways,  build  bridges,  construct  dams,  im- 
prove com,  assemble  automobiles,  erect  hous- 
ing projects.  Our  confidence  In  ourselves  and 
in  our  future  has  rested  In  great  part  on  a 
faith  in  "the  technological  fix,"  on  the  be- 
lief that  whatever  foolishness,  greed,  neglect, 
or  mere  accident  might  do,  our  advancing 
technology  could,  and  rather  quickly,  undo. 
Like  many  other  of  otir  notions  atx>ut  our- 
selves, this  consoling  idea  is  in  the  process  of 
being  destroyed  In  Vietnam. 

Redirected  towards  the  outside  world  after 
1945,  our  teclinolog^cal  optimism  took  on  the 
form  of  a  similar  optimism  concerning  the 
reconstructive  powers  of  foreign  aid,  an  op- 
timism which  the  Marshall  Plan  recovery 
of  Europe  seemed  brilliantly  to  Justify.  The 
agonies  of  the  war  Itself  could  not  be  erased, 
but  they  could  be  contained  in  the  past  as  a 
new  Etuope,  a  ptM>enix  from  the  tubes,  was 
built  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  Small  won- 
der that  the  same  idea  has  appeared  in  our 
thinking  about  Vietnam — that  there,  too, 
once  peace  is  reestablished,  American  know- 
how  can  assure  the  rapid  reconstruction,  and 
indeed  advance,  of  Vietnamese  society  and 
civilization.  Already  good  and  talented  men 
and  agencies,  foundations,  and  universities 
are  laying  the  plans  for  correcting  with  our 
technological  intelligence  the  havoc  our  po- 
litical stupidity  has  wrought,  and  thus  to 
extricate  us  from  the  consequences  of  our 
acts.  That  they  will  be  successful  this  time — 
that  Green  Revolutions,  Mekong  Projects, 
and  Rural  Redevelopment  Agencies,  however, 
valuable  in  themselves  (something  I  have 
no  desire  to  deny )  will  have  the  kind  of  res- 
torative effect  in  Southeast  Asia  that  they 
had  in  Europe,  that  a  phoenix  can  be  made 
to  rise  from  these  ashes  by  the  application  of 
American  knowledge,  American  wealth,  and 
American  energy  is,  however,  more  than  a 
little  doubtful.  Here,  for  once,  what  we  have 
done  looks  like  in  a  fair  way  to  staying  done. 

It  is  not  merely  that  Vietnam  is  not  Eu- 
rope, and  not  Japan,  and  not  even  Korea — 
though  some  American  policy  makers  do 
seem  in  need  of  constant  reminder  of  that 
fact.  It  Is  that  Vietnam,  like  the  other  new 
states  of  Southeast  Asia,  still  lives,  even 
as  It  seeks  to  modernize,  on  the  resources 
of  an  old  society  which  provides  it  not  only 
With  the  base  from  which  to  ctiange,  but 
with  the  means,  the  desire,  and  the  confi- 
dence to  do  so.  And  this  society  Is  in  the 
process  of  being  destroyed  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  now  perhaps  in  Camlxxlla  and 
Laos  as  well. 

Reconstruction  there,  if  that  Is  even  an 
appropriate  word,  is  not  a  matter  of  rebuild- 
ing a  shattered  industrial  system,  but  of  re- 
storing the  possibility  of  collective  life,  and 
that  no  one  yet,  even  an  inventive  Amer- 
ican, quite  knows  how  to  do.  Plant  defolia- 
tion can — perhaps — be  corrected  by  chemists 
and  agronomists  with  their  alms  turned 
around:  but  Just  what  can  l>e  done  alMUt 
cultural  defoliation  is  much  less  clear.  We 
do  know  how  to  build  physical  villages 
easily,  quickly,  and  efficiently.  But  we 
don't  know  anything,  nor  (despite  claims, 
some  of  them  from  my  own  profession,  to  the 
contrary)  does  anyone  else,  about  how  to 
build  a  social  one,  a  community.  And  It  Is 
communities,  and  beyond  them  a  civiliza- 
tion, not  Just  physical  villages,  that  are  be- 
ing torn  apart  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  much  in  Viet- 
namese society,  as  much  in  American,  is 
not  the  sort  of  thing  that  anyone  committed 
to  humane  values  would  wish  to  preserve.  But 
there  is  precious  little  evidence  for  the  theory 
that  social  progress  is  encouraged  by  mili- 
tarily Induced  cultural  traumas.  Whether  in 
Spain,  Greece,  or  the  American  South,  the 
more  common  result  of  such  traumas  seems 
to  be  the  paralysis  of  social  will  for  extended 
periods  of  time,  an  infolding  neo-conserva- 


tlsm,  haunted  by  the  obsession  that  what- 
ever happened  in  the  past  must  not  at  what- 
ever cost  be  allowed  to  reoccur. 

Like  individuals,  civilizations  which  have 
been  hurt  at  the  core  of  their  being  seem  to 
spend,  for  years  thereafter,  the  bulk  of  their 
energies  warding  off  the  possibility,  or  even 
the  intonations  of  the  possibility,  that  they 
will  be  thus  hurt  again.  The  monument  left 
behind  by  the  American  attempt  to  "win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese  people" 
seems  more  likely  to  be  cultural  paralysis 
than  technological  dynamism,  Joss  stick  fear 
than  power  station  hope— the  final  Irony  in 
a  situation  which  can  scarcely  sustain  many 
more. 

This  time  science — or  more  exactly,  applied 
science — Is  not  going  to  save  us  or  anybody 
else.  The  mirage  of  an  easy  reconstruction  in 
which  American  technology  rebuilds  a  shat- 
tered Vietnam  Into  a  demonstration  to  Asians 
and,  what  is  perhaps  our  deeper  motive,  to 
ourselves  of  the  effectiveness  and  beneflcence 
of  our  way  of  going  alx>ut  things  !s,  even 
asstuning  that  we  obtain  the  sort  of  settle- 
ment that  will  permit  us  to  try  It  (something 
that  I  would  not  like  to  lay  money  on) ,  Just 
that:  a  mirage.  What  is  being  created  in 
Vietnam  is  a  different  kind  of  demonstra- 
tion: a  demonstration  to  Asians  that  if  you 
are  interested  In  preserving  the  essentials  of 
your  national  identity  and  in  building  upon 
It  to  secure  for  yourselves  a  viable  future, 
Inviting  great  powers  to  do  It  for  you  Is  not 
an  altogether  rational  policy:  and  a  demon- 
stration to  Americans  that  if  you  are  Inter- 
ested In  preserving  a  faith  in  the  virtue  and 
promise  of  the  American  way,  you  are  wise 
not  to  try  to  apply  it  to  the  effects  of  Seek 
and  Destroy. 

We  are — ^not.  of  course,  as  the  destruction 
of  Hue  suggests,  without  the  help  of  our 
adversaries — building  ruins  in  Vietnam.  But 
not  Just  physical  ruins — spiritual  ones.  It  is 
these  which  we  will  have  to  live  vslth  "after 
the  war"  in  Vietnam,  and  no  quantity  of 
Potempkin  villages  is  going  to  be  able  to 
shield  that  fact  either  from  Asians  or — 
though  one  should  never  underestimate  the 
amnesic  powers  of  the  poUtical  mind — our- 
selves. It  %'ould  seem  best,  then,  that  we  cease 
forthwith  to  build  them.  It  is  not  a  f^oenix 
that  is  going  to  rise  for  us  from  these  ashes, 
but  that  more  disturbing  bird,  the  albatross. 


VIETNAMIZATION— ANOTHER  VIEW 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
fuscation  enveloping  American  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  makes  it  difficult  to  know 
what  the  grand  design  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration really  is — if  there  is  a  grand 
design.  One  astute  columnist.  Mr.  Joseph 
Kraft,  makes  a  game  try  at  analyzing  the 
most  recent  developments  and,  in  so 
doing,  suggests  that  President  Nixon  is 
pursuing  a  stick-it-out  policy.  In  fact. 
Mr.  KLraft  writes: 

The  President  is  withdrawing  American 
troops  from  Vietnam  not  as  rapidly  as  bat- 
tlefleld  conditions  wlU  safely  permit,  but  as 
slowly  as  domestic  constraints  will  allow. 

In  executing  this  policy,  it  Is  sug-> 
gested — 

It  Is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  Nixon 
now  to  exploit  the  narrow  opportunitieB  that 
exist  for  disengagement  from  a  war  that 
promises  to  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

This  is  a  dismal  forecast  which  ac- 
counts, in  part,  for  the  protracted  Senate 
debate  over  American  policy  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Kraft  column  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  JuAe 
Ms.    Nixon's    Win    Policy — 0/p> 

Rhetoric    and    Fact    Makes 

Policy  Is  To  Beat  Enemy  on 
(By   J06«ph   Kraft) 

Saigon. — The  Cambodian 
tingulshed  from  the  start  by 
gap   between    what    the   President 
what  actually  happened.  And  v 
gists  for  the  Vietnam  war  have 
that   Mr.    Nixon   talked   tough 
Justify   a   more   rapid   withdrawal 
war. 

But  a  comparison  of  the 
orlc  with  the  facts  here  In  Salgo^ 
opposite  Impression.  Mr.  Nixon 
most  horrific  dangers  Imaglnabh 
gain  time  with  the  American 
plication  of  what  amounts  to  a  \ 

The  President's  most  egreglou 
are  to  be  found  In  his  April  3G 
nouncing  the  Cambodian  operatli 
derlylng   argument    was   that    tl 
into  Cambodia  was  necessary  to 
enemy  from   taking  advantage 
withdrawals  to  stage  a  massive 
would  cause  heavy  American 
national   humiliation   to   the 
and  expose  South  Vietnam  to 
sacres.  Here.  Just  to  refresh  the 
a  couple  of  the  more  gamey  ext 

The   President   said   the 
"concentrating  main  forces  in 
arles  where  they  are  building 
massive  attacks  on  our  forces 
"massive  military  aggression"  by 
nam  In  Cambodia  for  the 
that  country  as  a  "vast  enemy 
and  springboard  for  attacks  on 
nam."  Cnless  the  intervention 
claimed,  the  enemy  would 
tacks  and  humiliate  and  defeat 
would  "expose  South  Vietnamesi  t 
ter  and  savagery." 

But  this  melodramatic  vision 
Is  about  as  true  to  real  life  as  thi 
by  Snug  the  Joiner  in 
Dream."    The   very   notion    of 
enemy  assault  from  Cambodia 
in  the  highest  military  circles 
barnyard  epithet  The  other  side 
and  didn't,  have  the  capability. 

Almost    all    the    best    analyst^ 
agreed,  moreover,  that 
now  emphasizes  small  unit 
rather  than  massive  attacks 

An  additional  bit  of  Important 
dence  Involves  the  stretch-out 
troop   withdrawal   sought   by 
commander.   Oen.    Crelghton 
In  March.  The  reason  for  that 
little  to  do  with  Cambodia  and 
of  an  enemy  offensive.  What  mo!  t 
Gen.  Abrams  was  that  the  enem  r 
Ing  strength   In  the  northern 
country.  Including  the  well-worn 
of  Khesanh  and  the  Ashau 

Neither  Is  the  President's  ciai4i 
tlTe    enemy    offensive    sustained 
gence   of    enemy    movements   in 
Everybody  in  Saigon  agrees 
side  suffered  a  setback  when  th( 
Prince   Sihanouk  on   March   18 
power  a  Cambodian  government 
down  the  enemy  supply  line 
of  Sihanoukville.  Thereupon  the 
forces  made  various 
tary  pressure  on  the  new 
ment  and  a  move  to  reopen  a 
-to  redeem  the  loss. 
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But  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
toward  South  Vietnam  and 
Even  if  the  other  side  had 
mediately  setting  up  a  new  su 
would  have  been  far  less  efficient 
old  route  through  Sihanoukville 

The  gap  between  the  facts 
dent's  rhetoric,  to  be  sure,  may 
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base  for  moral  Judgment.  But  the  distortion 
does  reveal  Mr.  Nixon's  true  Intentions.  It 
Identifies  those  he  was  trying  to  con.  The 
Intended  victims  were  not  Barry  Goldwater, 
Strom  Thurmond  and  the  rest  of  the  Presi- 
dent's right-wing  clientele.  For  Mr.  Nixon 
does  not  have  to  read  them  lessons  about  the 
baleful  malevolence  of  the  Communists,  and 
the  danger  of  national  humiliation. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Intended  dupes  were 
those  of  us  who  have  been  doubtful  about 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  Idea  was  to  Justify  the 
Cambodian  venture  as  a  purely  defensive 
measure.  The  aim  was  to  smother  anybody 
who  might  question  the  President's  policy  In 
public  concern  for  the  safety  of  American 
troops.  And  there  lay  the  logic  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
Pentagon  denunciation  of  dissenting  stu- 
dents as  "bums." 

But  why  should  Mr.  Nixon  be  so  concerned 
to  discredit  the  doves?  The  answer  Is  that  he 
Is  withdrawing  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam not  as  rapidly  as  battlefield  conditions 
will  safely  permit,  but  as  slowly  as  domestic 
constraints  will  allow.  He  and  all  his  advisers 
In  Saigon  want  American  troops  here  to  beat 
down  the  enemy  as  long  and  as  hard  as  p>os- 
sible.  They  want  to  weaken  the  other  side  to 
the  point  where  It  will  be  possible  for  a  pro- 
American,  antl-Communlst  government  to 
survive  In  South  Vietnam.  Without  sa3rlng  so. 
President  Nlzon  has  been  going  for  what 
amounts  to  a  win  policy.  And  unless  he 
changes  that  fundamental  Intent,  It  Is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  for  him  now  to  exploit  the 
narrow  opportunities  that  exist  for  disen- 
gagement from  a  war  that  promises  to  go  on 
and  on  and  on. 
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THE  CAMBODIAN  OPERATION— A 
MILITARY  MISTAKE 

Mr.  CHITRCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nixon  administration  claims  great  suc- 
cess for  the  presidential  decision  to  send 
American  troops  into  Cambodia  in  late 
April.  We  have  been  given  details  of  the 
rice  and  ammunition  and  other  booty 
that  the  operation  has  captured.  But 
there  has  been  no  acknowledgment  of 
the  larger  deterioration  in  our  position 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

A  column  by  Frank  Mankiewicz  and 
Tom  Braden  lists  some  of  these  setbacks. 
They  Include : 

Item  one — The  Vietcong  now  control 
more  of  Laos  than  they  did  before  the 
Cambodian  invasion. 

Item  two — Generally,  the  American 
casualties  in  South  Vietnam  have  re- 
mained about  the  same,  despite  the  de- 
struction of  the  sanctuaries. 

Item  three — Areas  of  Vietnam  once  be- 
lieved pacified  have  fallen  again  to  the 
Vietcong,  now  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  off  In  Cambodia  fighting  rather  than 
defending  their  own  homeland. 

The  listing  of  items  is  much  longer  in 
the  column  which  appeared  June  2,  1970 
in  The  Washington  Post,  and,  therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete column  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

|Prom  the  Washington  Post,   June  2.   1970] 
Ntxoir  Wnj,  Trt,  Btrr  Can't  DiSGxnsx  thk 

FAiLtTKE  OP   Cambodia   Operation 
(By    Frank    Mankiewicz  and  Tom  Braden) 

The  President  could  not  wait  until  the 
troops  were  out  of  Cambodia — he  opted  for 
an  "Interim  report"  this  week.  It  will  con- 
firm that  the  purpose  of  the  Cambodian 
Invasion  has  become  not  to  save  the  lives 


of  American  soliders  but  the  face  of  Ameri- 
can generals  and  the  seats  of  Republican 
congressmen. 

Mr.  Nixon  will  list  the  weap>ons,  the  am- 
munition and  the  rice  we  have  taken  and 
destroyed.  But  the  weapons  and  the  am- 
munition can  be  replaced — by  the  Russians 
If  necessary.  The  hundreds  of  Americans  who 
win  have  died  In  Cambodia  cannot.  What 
cannot  be  avoided,  once  all  the  "success" 
language  is  cleared  away.  Is  that  Cambodia 
was  not  only  a  political  setback  of  major 
consequence  for  the  administration,  but  a 
military  failure  as  well. 

Item:  We  do  not  even  claim  that  the 
"central  headquarters  "  for  the  Vietcong  had 
been  captured.  On  earlier  offensives,  such  as 
Operation  Cedar  Falls  and  Oper.^tlon  Junc- 
tion City  in  1967,  we  reported  It  overrun, 
bunkers,  communications  equipment  and  all. 
This  time.  It  seems  to  have  passed  to  the 
control  of  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel  and  eluded 
us.  No  matter — six  months  after  the  last 
time  we  captured  It  the  enemy  launched  the 
Tet  offensive. 

Item :  Simultaneous  leaks  from  what  seems 
to  be  the  same  Pentagon  source  to  selected 
newsmen  last  week  indicate  a  major  effort  to 
mask  the  failure  of  Vletnamlzatlon  which  the 
Cambodian  campaign  revealed.  In  the  first 
two  weeks,  while  our  casualties  went  sharply 
up,  those  of  the  South  Vietnamese  went  as 
sharply  down.  Morale  In  the  ARVN,  It  Is  re- 
ported, has  never  been  higher.  It  Is.  apparent- 
ly, an  army  which  prefers  bullying  Cam- 
bodian civilians  to  fighting  the  Vietcong  at 
home.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  Thleu  and  Ky 
want  to  stay  indefinitely. 

Item :  High  South  Vietnamese  sources  now 
say  that  the  cost  of  remaining  to  "assist"  the 
Cambodian  army  will  run  at  the  rate  of  $200 
million.  This  Is  a  heavy  cost  for  the  American 
taxpayer,  who  may  not  understand  why  he 
must  pay  the  South  Vietnamese  to  Cam- 
bodianize  one  war  while  still  paying  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  $30  billion  to  Vlet- 
namlze  the  first  one. 

Item:  Our  military  planners — anxious  to 
take  advantage  of  Prince  Sihanouk's  over- 
throw— Ignored  the  historic  hatred  between 
the  Vietnamese  and  the  Cambodians.  The 
report  that  Thai  "volunteers"  will  defend 
Phnom  Penh  merely  Increases  the  problem. 
Thais  are  also  unwelcome  in  Cambodia. 
Furthermore,  one  wonders  how  much  we 
will  pay  to  provide  the  Thai  volunteers. 

Item:  The  new  Cambodian  government 
has  Imposed  martial  law  and  will  crack 
down  on  Its  own  citizens,  understandably 
restive  over  the  presence  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese and — more  Important — over  the  fact 
that  since  the  Invasion  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  taken  over  a  number  of  provincial  capi- 
tals and  have  tightened  their  grip  in  the 
areas  they  already  held. 

Item:  The  ease  with  which  the  enemy 
seized  and  briefly  held  Dalat.  South  Viet- 
nam's ninth  largest  city,  over  the  weekend 
suggests  Just  what  Vletnamlzatlon  has  come 
to.  Areas  once  thought  pacified  have  fallen 
again  to  the  Vietcong.  now  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  off  In  Cambodia  improving 
their  morale  by  fighting  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Item:  Since  the  fighting  began  In  Cam- 
bodia, American  casualties  In  South  Viet- 
nam have  remained  above  the  earlier  "tol- 
erable" level. 

Item:  The  Vietcong  now  control  more  of 
Laos  than  they  did  before  the  Cambodian 
invasion. 

The  President's  interim  report  may  boost 
his  popularity  for  a  while.  It  may  even  nudge 
a  senator  or  two  to  vote  ag^ainst  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  stop  funds  for  more 
operations  in  Cambodia.  But  the  facts  re- 
main. "Vletnamlzatlon"  was  always  doubt- 
ful— an  army  which  would  not  fight  with 
Americans  was  a  poor  bet  to  fight  without 
them.  Now,  the  failure  Is  plain  through  all  of 
Indochina.  The  generals  have  never  known 
what  this  war  was  about  and  the  President — 
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like  his  predecessor — had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  did. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
oeeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ALLEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  distinguished  Senator 
mind  delaying  his  remarks  at  this  point? 

I  ask  this  because  under  the  order  of 
Friday,  it  was  agreed  that  no  later  than 

II  a.m.  today  the  Senate  would  consider 
the  conference  report  on  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  1970. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  action  on  the  conference  report  on 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  I  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.  ,  ,      , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1970— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
•of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17399)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 

report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  The  report  will  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report,  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-227) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
17399)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  6.  14,  23,  40,  41,  42,  and  43. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  5,  7,  8,  11,  17.  18,  19.  25,  26,  27, 
28  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34.  35,  36,  37,  38,  39, 
44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  52,  63,  64,  55.  56,  67. 
58.  59,  and  60.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3,997,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  m  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$129,675";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$8,048,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert  "tSO.OOO.OOO";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  61,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "94.500.000.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The   committee    of    conference   report   In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  2,  10, 
12,  13,  15.  16,  20,  22,  24,  50.  51,  and  62. 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
John  O.  Pastobe, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Allen  J.  Ellendeb, 
John  L.  McCleixan, 
Warren   G.   MAONtJSON. 
John  Stennis, 
Roman  L.  Hbuska, 
Milton  R.  Yoimo, 

MARGARET    CHASE    SMITH, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

George  Mahon, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Joe  L.  Evins, 
William  H.  Natchkr, 
Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Tom  Steed, 
JtTLiA  Botleb  Hansen, 
Charles  R.  Jonas, 
Eltord  CEDERBERO, 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
Odin  Langen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17399)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poses.  submit  the  following  sUtement  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report  as  to  each  of  such 
amendments,  namely: 

TITLE  I 

Chapter  I — Department  of  Agbictjltxjhe 
Amendment  No.  1:  Provides  $425,000  by 
transfer  for  "Extension  Service.  Cooperative 
extension  work,  payments,  and  expenses"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $597,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  provision  of  $300,000.- 
000  for  the  "Food  stamp  program,"  with  an 
amendment  changing  the  date  for  the  avail- 
ability of  such  funds  to  cover  a  four  Instead 
of  a  three-month  period  of  time.  Funds  so 
provided  are  to  be  charged  to  the  amount 
provided  in  the  1971  bill  for  this  purpose, 
when  enacted.  The  $300,000,000  does  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  prorated  over  the  four 


month  period.  These  funds  are  required  so 
that  the  food  stamp  program  may  be  con- 
tinued at  about  its  current  level  pending  en- 
actment of  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
1971  program,  and  the  regular  annual  ap- 
propriation bin. 

Chapter  in — District  or  Coldmbu 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $3,997,- 
000  for  "Federal  pajrment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia"  Instead  of  $5331,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $129,875 
for  "General  operating  expenses"  instead  of 
$2,675  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $174,- 
675  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Apprt^riates  $3,966,- 
485  for  "Public  safety"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $2,370,600  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $1,789,000  for  "Public  safety"  to  assist  in 
meeting  costs  associated  with  salary  in- 
creases for  policemen  and  firemen  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $171,750 
for  "Parks  and  recreation"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $47,300  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $20,000 
for  "Settlement  of  claims  and  suits"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appn^rlates  $8,048,000 
for  "Capital  outlay"  instead  of  $1,658,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $8,768,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  $318,000  shall  be 
available  for  construction  services  Instead  of 
$374,500  as  proi>osed  by  the  Senate. 

Chapter  V — Independent  Offices 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $167,- 
816,600  for  "Payment  to  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  appro- 
priate $371,000  for  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  sites  and  expenses  of  a  pub- 
lic buildings  project  at  Aberdeen.  Mississippi. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  a  motion  to  insist  on  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  which  pro- 
poses to  appropriate  an  additional  $8,800,000 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $7,000,000 
for  the  "Selective  Service  System"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  $7,433,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
$350,000  for  the  "Council  of  Environmental 
Quality  and  Office  of  Environmental  Quality", 
instead  of  $100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

department   of   housing   and   tTRBAN 

development 
Amendment  No.  16:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  a  motion  to  insist  on  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  which  pro- 
poses to  appropriate  an  additional  $587,500,- 
000  for  Urban  Renewal  Programs  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

Chapter  VI — Department  of  the 

Interior 

Amendment  No.    17:    Appropriates   $225.- 

000  for  "Geological  Survey,  surveys,  Investt- 

gatlons,   and  research"  as  proposed  by  the 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriate*  $776,000 
for  "National  Park  Service,  Management  and 
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Protection"   as  proposed   by  the 
8t«ad  ot  •860.000  as  proposed  bj  th( 


3enat«  In- 
House. 


1  prop<  ised 


DKPAmCXNT     or    AORICtrLTT 'RE 

Amendment  No.  19 :  Appropriate « 
000   for  "Forest   Protection   and 
Forest  Land  Mantigement"  as 
Senate  Instead  of  (ai.OOO.OOO  as 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  li 
disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
concur  with  the  Senate 
provides  that  (172,000  of  funds 
for  "Forest  Land  Management" 
available  until  expended. 


•21.17a.- 

1  Jtlllzatlon. 

by  the 

pi-opooed  by 


tie 


amendm  snt 


technical 

part  of 

I  ecede  and 

which 

appropriated 

sfa  nil  remain 


Chapttr  Vn — Dtp.umment  or 


ard 


Amendment  No.  21 :  Appropriat4s 
000  for  "Manpower  development  s 
actlvmes"  instead  oT  •100.000,000 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  Iz 
disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment 
priate  (2.330,000  for  "Trade  Adjustment 
tlvltles". 


tie 


technical 

part  of 

I  ecede  and 

to  appro- 

Ac- 


DEP.\BTMENT    OF    HEALTH.    EDUCAT|ON,    AND 
WKLFARE 


ten  I 


proposed 
■03,078  for 


Amendment  No.  23:  Deletes  It 
by  the  Senate  to  appropriate  88 
"Hospital  Modernization  and  Conktructlon 

CHAFTEK    Vm LECISLATTVE    B  lANCH 

Amendment  No.  24:  Reported  li  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  tae  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  :  ecede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  to  provide 
•345,000  for  "Contingent  expenses  of  the 
Senate,  Inquiries  and  Investigations"  by 
transfer  from  another  Senate  accoi  mt 

Chapter  X — Depabtments  of  State.  Justice, 
and  commbice,  the  judiciabv  a^d  related 
Agencies 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JtlSTICE 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  S500,000 
for  "Pees  and  expenses  of  witness  is"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  (850.000 
for  "Support  of  United  States  prsoners"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

OSPARTIIENT    OF    COMMERds 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  (145.000 
for  "State  marine  schools "  as  prop<«ed  by  the 
Senate. 

RJXATED    AGBNCTES 

Amendment  No.  28:    Inserts 
posed  by  the  Senate. 


Chapter    XI— Department 
Teamsportation 


(1,000,- 
as  pro- 
250.000  as 


(1,300,- 
Bureau   of 


Amendment  No.  29:   Approprlatles 
000  for  "Coast  Guard.  Retired  Pa^ 
posed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  (1 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Chapter  XII — Trxasttrt  DEPARtrMXNT 
Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates 
000   for   "Salaries   and   expenses 
Accounts  •  as  proposed  by  the  Seiate. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Approprla.es  $3,600- 
000  for  the  Biireau  of  the  Publli;  Debt  for 
■Administering  the  public  debt"  a  5  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  (3.250,opo  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

POST  OmCE  DEPARTMENT 

Amendment  No.  32:   Apropriac 
000  for  "Transportation"  as 
Senate  Instead  of  (10.700,000  as 
the  House. 


propK)  sed 


TAX  COT7RT  OF  THE  tTNrTED  STlTES 

Amendment  No.  33 :   Approprla  ,es 


for  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 


Chapter    Xin — Claims    and 
Amendments  Nos.  34  and  35: 


(23,478,481  for  claims  and  judgments  as 
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•50.000,- 
tralnlng 
proposed 


til  le  as  pro- 


or 


(10.600.- 
by  the 
ptoposed  by 


•67.000 
Slates  as 
of  (83.000 


JtDCMXNTS 

/jpproprlate 
pro- 


p>osed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  (6.591.406  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  Including  those  In 
Senate  Document  Numbered  91-86. 

TITLE  n 

INCRKASKD  PAT  COSTS 

Amendment.  No.  36:  Appropriates  (4.495,- 
874  for  various  Senate  items  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  •43.475 
for  "Joint  Economic  Committee"  as  projjosed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  ^44.490  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  •146.300 
for  'Senate  office  buildings"  and  (3.400  for 
•  Senate  garage"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  •502.500.- 
000  for  "Military  personnel.  Air  Force"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  8485.000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  «19e.480,- 
000  lor  "Ojjeratlon  and  maintenance.  Army" 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $206,- 
900.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Appropriates  •157.800.- 
000  for  "Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy" 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  (166.- 
100  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  (70,400.- 
000  for  "Operation  and  maintenance.  Defense 
agencies"  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead 
of  874.200.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  (13,800.- 
000  for  "Operation  and  maintenance.  Army 
National  Guard"  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  (14.800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  (3,681.000 
for  the  National  Park  Service,  "Management 
and  protection",  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  (3,359,000  as  prc^^osed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Increases  by  (55.000 
the  limitation  on  administrative  expenses  for 
the  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorporated, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  46,  47  and  48:  Make 
technical  language  changes  to  change  the 
format  of  items  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Appropriates  (1.940,000 
for  "United  States  Secret  Service"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  (1.740.000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  peaX  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  making 
(200.000  for  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  available 
upon  enactment  of  HJt.  17138.  or  similar 
legislation,  with  an  amendment  changing  the 
citation. 

Amendment  No.  61 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  providing 
(42.000  by  transfer  for  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses" of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission to  cover  Increased  pay  costs. 

(Otrr  OF  District  of  Columbia  Funds  ) 

Amendment  No.  62:  Appropriates  (2.229.- 
000  for  "General  operating  expenses"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  (1,932,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Appropriates  (2,324,- 
000  for  "Public  safety"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  (1,780,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  64:  AK>roprtates  (899,000 
for  "Parks  and  recreation"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  (652.000  as  propoeed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Appropriates  (4.624,000 
for  "Health  and  welfare"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  (4,478,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Appropriates  (1,905,000 
for  "Sanitary  engineering"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  (1,096.000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  57.  58.  59  and  60:  Provide 
that  (12,191.000  shall  be  paid  from  the  gen- 


eral fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
nf  (10.332.000  as  proposed  by  the  House; 
(535.000  shall  be  paid  from  the  highway 
fund  (regular)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  (533.000  as  proposed  by  the  House; 
8468,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  water  fund 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  t>f  *375.0O0 
as  proposed  by  the  House:  and  (339.000  shall 
be  paid  from  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund 
ivS  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  8250.000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE  V 

Limitation  on  Fiscal  Tear  1971  Budset 

Outlays 

Amendment  No.  61:  In  connection  with 
the  overall  government  celling  on  fiscal  1971 
budget  outlays  (expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing) ,  the  House  bill  contained  a  (3,000,000,000 
"cushion"  for  necessary  expenditures  beyond 
the  estimates  In  the  February  2  budget  for 
certain  designated  uncontrollables  (mainly 
interest  on  the  debt,  the  varloijs  social  insur- 
ance trust  funds,  and  farm  price  supports). 
These  are  some  of  the  items  as  to  which  the 
Congress  is  not  required  to  act  upon  annually 
in  the  appropriations  bills.  The  Senate  raised 
this  "cushion"  for  uncontrollable  overruns  to 
86.000.000,000.  The  conferees  have  agreed 
upon  84,500.000.000. 

TITLE  VT 
Genecal  Provisions 
Amendment  No.  62:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  In  order  to 
validate  obligations  incurred  Jjetween  July  1. 
1970.  and  5  days  following  approval  of  the 
act. 

George  Mahon, 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

Joe  L.  Evms, 

WiLUAM  H.  Natcher. 

Danifl  J.  Flood. 

Tom  Stfed. 

JiTLiA  Butler  Hansen, 

Charles  R.  Jonas. 

Elford  Cederberg. 

Robert  H.  Michel. 

Odin  Langen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  printed  conference  report  on 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  1970.  is  available  for  examination 
by  all  of  the  Members.  This  bill  has  been 
pending  for  some  time  and.  as  you  know, 
there  Is  a  detailed  House  report  and  a  de- 
tailed Senate  report  available  describing 
each  item.  It  has  been  debated  in  both 
Houses  extensively;  consequently,  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  a  brief  summary 
of  the  important  items  containea  in  the 
conference  report. 

The  Senate  on  June  22,  when  it  passed 
this  bill.  Included  $300  million  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  which  amount  is 
to  be  charged  to  the  amount  appropri- 
ated imder  this  head  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  when 
it  is  enacted.  The  Senate  provided  that 
these  funds  would  be  available  for  the 
period  July  1.  1970,  to  September  30. 
1970.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  mana- 
gers on  the  part  of  the  House,  the 
amendment  v&s  rewritten  in  conference 
to  provide  that  the  funds  would  be  avail- 
able until  October  31.  1970.  The  fact 
that  the  date  was  changed,  extending 
the  period  by  1  month,  does  not  in  any 
way  subtract  from  the  amoimt  which 
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could  be  used  during  an  earlier  month. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
priation bill,  as  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  contains  $1,250,000,000 
for  this  program,  and  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  n-arking  up  this 
bill  today.  It  can  therefore  reasonably 
be  expected  that  it  will  pass  the  Senate 
In  early  July. 

The  Senate,  on  the  motion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Included  in 
the  bill  $8.8  million  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  The  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  were  unuilling  to  rec- 
ommend this  or  any  part  of  this  sum  to 
the  House;  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  now  sustained  their  position.  I 
see  no  alternative  except  for  the  Senate 
to  recede  on  this  amendment  No.  13. 
However.  I  desire  to  advise  the  Senate 
that  the  sum  of  $8.8  million  for  this 
same  agency  has  been  included  in  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill, 
which  has  already  been  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  budget  estimate 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  1971  was  $511  million.  The  House 
cut  it  by  $16  million.  The  Senate  had 
quite  a  conference  on  it.  in  our  own  com- 
mittee, in  executive  session,  and  it  was 
the  consensus  that  if  the  $8.8  million  was 
based  on  the  supplemental  bill,  that 
amount  would  be  deducted  from  the  rec- 
lama — in  other  words,  we  would  not 
reclaim  the  $16  million  but  would  reclaim 
the  difference  between  the  $8.8  million 
and  the  $16  million.  That  was  the  con- 
sensus. No  vote  was  taken.  That  is  what 
would  have  hawened.  So  if  this  had 
passed,  what  we  have  put  back  on  the 
National  Science  Foundation  covers  this 
amount.  If  this  had  passed  we  would 
have  deducted  it  from  the  $16  million.  I 
do  not  think  there  will  be  any  trouble 
with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  appreciate  the  explanation  given 
by  both  the  chairman  of  the  supplemen- 
tal subcommittee  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  .  I  had  hoped, 
as  a  symbol  to  the  research  and  aca- 
d^nic  community  of  the  good  faith  and 
good  intent  of  the  Congress,  that  we 
could  have  separately  inserted  into  the 
supplemental  bill  this  year  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  research  funds  elimi- 
nated directly  by  the  implementation  of 
section  203  of  the  Military  Procurement 
Act  of  1970;  the  important  fact  however 
is  that  the  Senate  has  demonstrated  by 
the  initial  passage  of  this  $8.8  million  its 
desire  to  follow  through  on  the  thrust 
of  section  203  and  to  assure  that  funds 
eliminated  by  section  203  will  be  added 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  the 
appropriation  for  this  owning  year;  I 
imderstand  fully  how  this  amendment 
was  caught  In  the  vise  along  with  the 
other  Senate  amendment  adding  funds 
for  urban  renewal.  I  know  how  sincerely 
and  diligently  the  Senate  conferees  on 
both  sides  of  the  Senate  aisle  fought  for 
the  item.  But  in  view  of  the  House  ac- 
tion taking  a  specific  and  separate  vote 
by  the  full  House  rejecting  overwhelm- 
ingly first  the  urban  renewal  funds  added 


by  the  Senate  and  then  by  a  voice 
vote  rejecting  this  amendment  for  NSP 
we  have  to  accept  that  parliamentary  re- 
ality. But  I  am  reassured  by  the  fact  that 
the  Independent  offices  appropriations 
for  the  coming  year  will  come  before  the 
Senate  next  week,  and  the  issue  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  appropria- 
tions will  be  again  before  the  Senate. 
With  the  effort  made  by  the  Senate  on 
this  amendment,  and  the  assurances  of 
the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Pastork),  a  most  responsible  attitude  Is 
assured  that  the  appropriate  amount  of 
additional  funds  will  be  added  to  NSF 
not  only  to  account  for  those  affected  by 
section  203  but  hopefully  as  well  to  ac- 
count in  addition  for  those  funds  elimi- 
nated for  general  budgetary  reasons  by 
other  mission  agencies  for  basic  research 
during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  conferees  of  the 
Senate  agreed  with  the  position  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  manager  of  the 
conference.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  actually  exhausted  himself  try- 
ing to  get  it  restored.  However,  we  were 
hitting  our  heads  up  against  a  stone 
wall.  We  did  the  best  we  could. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd),  and  I 
also  have  every  confidence  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  repre- 
senting the  Senate,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  I  know  that  they  did  their 
best.  I  have  no  complaint  with  their  ef- 
forts. We  tried.  I  do  not  consider  their 
efforts  a  failure;  rather,  the  Issue  has 
been  postponed  for  the  time  being.  Hope- 
fully, it  will  be  before  the  Senate  within 
a  week  and  our  efforts  will  be  successful 
the  next  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  said 
I  also  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  The  pur- 
poses as  outlined  by  the  majority  leader 
will  be  accomplished. 

There  was  considerable  interest  in  the 
Senate  the  other  evening  on  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations had  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000  and  the  Senate 
saw  fit  to  Increase  the  amoimt  to  $400,- 
000.  During  the  conference,  we  agreed 
with  the  House  that  an  appropriation 
of  $350,000  would  be  available  to  this 
Council. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  items 
In  this  blU  was  the  $587,500,000  for 
urban  renewal  programs.  This  sum  was 
Included  In  the  bill  In  the  Senate  on  a 
rollcall  vote  of  70-12.  The  House  man- 
agers were  adamant  In  their  position, 
as  were  the  Senate  conferees,  and  the 
amendment  was  In  actual  disagreement. 
The  House  has  now  rejected,  on  a  vote 
of  236  to  136.  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate,  so  I  see  no  alterna- 
tive but  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
Its  amendment  No.  16. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  he  may  wish  me 
to  yield  to  him  at  this  point  for  what- 
ever comments  he  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  if  the  Senator  will 
yield,  there  is  a  sense  of  agony  which 
I  experience  when  I  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject because,  first  of  all,  I  remember  dur- 


ing the  last  session  of  Congress  that  this 
question  came  up,  as  to  picking  up  the 
remainder  of  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  which  was  $587.5  million.  We 
took  a  vote  at  that  time,  and  what  we 
actually  did  by  the  vote,  we  postponed 
consideration  of  this  imtll  the  next  sup- 
plement bill.  Then,  on  my  amendment, 
we  put  the  $587.5  million  back  in  the  bill. 
I  thought  the  Senate  did  the  right  thing. 
I  am  taking  the  position  today,  rather 
reluctantly,  being  pragmatic  about  It, 
that  there  Is  no  other  alternative  we  can 
take.  The  House  has  spoken.  A  great  in- 
justice has  been  dealt  the  cities. 

We  have  been  talking  about  the  decay 
In  the  cities  and  giving  them  a  new  face. 
Many  of  the  mayors  appeared  before  the 
committee  to  discuss  the  regular  bill  and 
said  that  if  we  fxmded  the  authoriza- 
tions up  to  their  full  extent,  there  would 
be  no  question  in  their  minds  that  within 
a  period  of  5  years  we  would  eliminate 
the  ghettos  from  this  country.  Well,  that 
became  a  subject  of  laughabllity  in  the 
conference,  for  some  reason  which  I  can- 
not understand.  But,  be  that  as  it  may. 
I  insisted  that  they  bring  It  back  in  dis- 
agreement, in  the  hope  that  we  could 
reach  the  mayors'  interest  and  get  then 
before  the  committee  again  so  that  they 
could  give  us  their  tidvice.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  or  how  effective  the  committee 
went,  but  if  we  are  not  able  to  convince 
them  now — they  have  been  already  forti- 
fied by  a  vote  of  a  100  majority — I  do 
not  see  how  we  could  ever  have  it  re- 
stored, but  we  have  the  other  weapon 
at  our  disposal.  The  committee,  in  the 
regular  bill,  reported  $300  million  over 
and  above  the  estimate,  which  Is  $1  bil- 
lion, which  was  passed  by  the  House  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  There  is  remaining  In 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1971 
$700  million,  which  means  $400  million 
can  be  added  on  to  the  $300  million  that 
has  been  added  on.  Now,  what  experience 
we  will  have  In  conference,  even  If  that 
happens,  I  do  not  know. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  sincerely  hope 
that  regardless  of  what  we  do.  the  may- 
ors who  were  so  convincing  before  our 
committee  in  encouraging  us  to  add 
$587.5  million,  speak  to  their  own  repre- 
sentatives who  voted  against  the  in- 
crease. And  if  they  cannot  do  that.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  do  it. 

After  all,  we  are  the  judges  and  the 
masters  of  our  own  consciences  and  of 
our  own  action.  We  cannot  govern  the 
activity  of  the  House.  The  House  has 
spoken.  The  House  has  disagreed  with 
us.  The  conference  has  disagreed  with 
us. 

It  was,  I  repeat,  as  though  we  were 
hitting  our  heads  up  against  a  stone 
wall.  That  action  has  now  been  fortified 
by  the  action  of  the  House  with  a  ma- 
jority of  100  votes. 

One  thing  that  I  loath  to  do  is  to 
get  myself  involved  in  exercises  of  fu- 
tility. That  is  what  this  would  amount 
to. 

So,  with  a  sad  heart  and  in  a  spirit 
of  agony.  I  say  that  we  should  forget 
this  and  try  it  again  the  next  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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a  tor  from  West  Virginia  has  5 
remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
dent,  would  the  Senator  from 
allow  me  to  finish  my  statemen 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President, 
marks  properly  would  come  at  tliis 

Mr.   BYRD   of   West   Virginia 
well. 

Mr.    JAVrrS.    Mr.    Presiden; 
amazing  to  me  that  we  have  ai 
country  and  a  rural  House  of 
sentatives.  That  is  what  it  comps 
to. 

The  House  appears  to  be 
without  knowledge  concerning 
lems  of  the  cities  both  large 
and  the  fact  that  these  tangible 
provements  are  not  inflationaiy 
add  to  the  wealth  of  the  countn' 

What  is  dragging  our  county 
at   this  time  is   that  construcfion 
fallen  off  markedly. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senatbr 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ard 
conferees.  They  all  demonstrated 
strong  support  and  would  not 
the  House  jjosition.  However, 
had  the  votes  to  insist  on  its 
ment.  No  fault  is  to  be  fount 
part  of  the  conferees. 

The    Senator    from    Michigan 
Hart)  and  I  feel  that  we  must 
whole  amoimt  which  is  authoiized 
urban   renewal,    $2,287.5   billio  i 
would  require  an  additional  $9i  7 
lion  to  be  added  to  the  1971  bil 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICE  H 
Bayh)  .  The  time  of  the  Senatoi 
pired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President, 
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agree' 
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H.  Doc.  or 
S.  Ooc.  No. 


Ooparlment  or  activity 


91-272 


Cooperative  Extension  woik 
Feed  and  Nutrition  Service  food 


91-272 


Retired  pay,  Oelense,  new  bud(ef 


91  288  and        Federal  payment  to  District  ol  Colpmbia 

S.  Doc.  91-82 

91-272  Loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia 


Total,  Federal  funds. 


General  operating  expenses. 
F^iblic  Safety 


91-288  and 
S.  Doc  91-82 
91-288  and 
S.  Doc.  91-82 
91  288 
91  288  and 
S  Doc.  91  82 

S.  Doc.  91  82    Health  and  welfare . . 

S.  Doc.  91-82    Settlement  of  claims  and  suits. 

91-272,91-       Capital  outlay 

288,  and  S. 
Doc  91-82 


Education 

Parks  and  recreation. 
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S- Doc.  91-67     Foreign  military  credit  sales. 
Pootnotes  at  end  of  taU«. 
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minutes     2  minutes  to  the  distingiiished  Senator 

from  New  York.         

.  Presi-         The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
York     ator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes, 
my  re-         Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
point,     that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Very     Pastore)    will  be  stalwart  in  whatever 
he  can  do  on  this  issue  in  the  1971  bill, 
it    is         Finally,  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
iu"ban     tr>'  to  secure  the  full  authorization  for 
Repre-     urban  renewal, 
down         Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  the  Senator,  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is 
true  that  there  is  more  of  a  rural  aspect 
to  the  House  than  to  the  Senate.  But 
there  were  conferees  in  that  conference 
that  did  not  have  projects  for  their  local- 
ities submitted  or  funded.  That  did  not 
affect  them. 

I  say  to  the  mayors  who  live  in  the  con- 
gressional districts  represented  by  these 
Representatives  that  If  they  cannot  con- 
from     vince  their  Congressmen  what  it  means 
to  the     for  their  hometowns,  I  am  afraid  that  I 
am  wasting  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  agree. 

The  House  action  was  a  tragic  thing.  I 

thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 

for  his  courtesy  in  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 

(Mr.     ident,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

seek  the     had  originally  recommended  the  sum  of 

for     $50  million  for  the  manpower  develop- 

which     ment  and  training  activities,  usually  re- 

5  mil-     ferred  to  as  the  siunmer  Jobs  program, 

and  the  Senate  on  last  Monday  evening 

(Mr.     increased  the  sum  to  $100  million.  The 

has  ex-     able    Senator    from    New    York     (Mr. 

Javits)   offered  the  amendment  to  in- 

I  yield     crease  the  amoimt  by  $50  million.  The 


Senate  committee  approved  of  the 
amendment  and  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  amendment.  The  Senate  conferees 
were  faced  with  the  adamant  position  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
that  the  sum  should  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  budget  estimate  and,  con- 
sequently, we  agreed  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate  $50  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  regret  to  advise  the  Senate  that  the 
$8,703,078  included  in  the  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  and  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, for  hospital  modernization  and  con- 
struction had  to  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  vigorously  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment, p>ointing  out  that  the  simi  was  to 
be  used  without  regard  to  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  we  were 
faced  with  no  alternative  other  than  to 
recede. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  are  the 
major  items  in  the  conference  report.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  tabula- 
tion which  gives  the  full  details  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(Seeexliibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  it  should  be  of  Interest  to 
Senators  to  note  that  the  final  confer- 
ence action  on  this  bill  amounts  to  $6,- 
021,535,005. 

The  budget  estimate  was  in  the  amount 
of  $6,580,171,902. 

So  the  final  action  is  something  like 
$558  million  under  the  budget  estimate. 


'EXHIBIT  1.-2D  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1970  (H.R.  17399) 
comparative  statement  of  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL 


Budget  estimate 


House  version 
of  bill 


Senate  version 
of  bill 


Final  action 


TIT  E  I— GENERAL  SUPPLEMENTALS 

CHAPTE})  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Extension  Service 

paynjerts  and  expenses  (by  transfer) 

mp  program  

CHAPTER  Ilj-DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-MILITARY 

Retired  Military  Personnel 

[obligational)  auttiority 

CHAFlTER  III— DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Federal  Funds 


($597,000) 


($597,000) 


($425. 000) 

(300,  000,  000) 


99.000,000 


99,000,000 


99,000,000 


($425. 000) 
(300,  000, 000) 


99, 000.  000 


r  capital  outlay 

District  of  Columbia  Funds 


5,831,000 
1. 293. 000 


1, 293, 000 


5,831,000 
1.293.000 


3, 997,  000 
1, 293, 000 


7, 124, 000 


1,293.000 


7, 124, 000 


5, 290, 000 


(202, 000) 

(6, 892,  000) 

(2,500,000). 
(234,  000) 

(2,  850,  000) 

(20,  000) 

(8,  768,  000) 


(2,675) 
(2, 370. 000) 


(174,675) 
(5, 755, 485) 


(129,675) 
(3,966.485) 


(47,300) 

(i,'658,066) 


(171,750) 

26,6o6)' 
'68.000) 


(20, 000) 

(8,)r 


(171,750) 

000) 
000) 


(20, 000) 
(8,048,   "- 


Total,  District  of  Columbia  unds. 
Total,  ciiapter  III,  new  bi  dget  (obligational)  authority. 

CH/  PTER  IV-FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 

Fjnds  appropriated  to  the  President 

Foreign  assistance 


(21.466,000) 


(4,  078,  475) 


(14.889,910) 


(12,335,910) 


7, 124, 000 


1,293,000 


7, 124, 000 


5,290,000 


275, 000, 000 
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H.  Ooc.  or 

S.  Doc.  No.       Department  or  activity 


Bodgtt  estimate 


House  version 
of  bill 


Senate  version 
of  bill 


91-272 
91-272 


Peace  Corps 

Salaries  and  expenses  (increase  In  limitation) 

International  Financial  Institution 
Investment  in  Inter-American  Development  Bank 


($349,000). 

205, 880,  OOQ 


$205, 880. 000 


$205,880,000 


Total,  chapter  IV,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority. 
Increase  in  limitation 


480,880,000 
(349,000). 


205,880,000 


205, 880, 000 


CHAPTER  V-INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
Civil  Service  Commission 


91-306  Federal  Labor  Relations  Council;  Salaries  and  expenses 

S.  Doc  91-84    Payment  to  Civil  Service  retirement  and  disability  fund 

Commission  on  population  growth  and  the  American  future 

91-273  Salaries  and  expenses 

General  Services  Administration 

Real  property  activities 

S.  Doc  91-67    Sites  and  expenses,  public  buildings  projects 

National  Science  Foundation 


Language 
157,811:600 


1,433,000 


371,000 


91-272 


91-272 
91-272 
91-312 
91-272 
1-293 


Salaries  and  expenses.. 
Salaries  and  expenses.. 


Selective  Service  System 
Veterans'  Administration 


7,433,000 


Compensation  and  pensions. 
Readjustment  benefits 


Medical  care. 


273,045,000 
330,500,000 

106, 500, 000 


Total,  Veterans'  Administration 

Executive  Office  ot  the  President 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 

S.  Doc.  91-67    Salaries  and  expenses 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 


710,045,000 


91-272 

91-272 
91-272 

91-273 


Disaster  Relief. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Renewal  and  housing  assistance 


Urban  renewal  programs 

Low  rent  public  housing  annual  contributions: 

1969 

1970 : -..,..,..- 

College  Housing  (annual  contract  authorization,  increase  in  limitation) 

Mortgage  credit 

Homeownership  and  rental  housing  assistance(annual  contract  authoriiations,  increase  in  limitation): 

Homeownership  assistance 

Rental  housing  assistance 


13,616,000 
6,500,000  . 
(5, 500, 000) 


(25,000,000) 
(25, 000, 000) 


Total,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

1969 

1970 


13,616,000 
6.500,000 


ToUI. 


New  annual  contract  authorization,  increase  in  limitation. 

Total,  chapter  V: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority: 

1969 

1970 


20,116,000 
(55, 500. 000) 


13,616,000 
984,198,600 


Total. 


997,814,600 


91-272 
91-272 
91-272 
91-272 


New  annual  contract  authorization,  increase  in  limitation 

CHAPTER  VI-DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Public  Land  Management 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Management  of  lands  and  resources 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Resources  management 

Land  and  water  conservation. 

Administration  ot  territories. . 


(55,500,000) 


23,790,000 


Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
Office  of  Territories 


Mineral  Resources 
Geological  Survey 


S.  Doc.  91-67    Surveys,  investigations  and  research. 

Fish  and  Wildlife,  Parks,  and  Marine  Resources 
National  Park  Service 


300,000 


91-272  Management  and  protection. 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  table. 


850.000 


Language 


Ltniuage 
157,816,600 


965,000 


965,000 


371,000 


8, 800, 000 


7, 000, 000 


7,433,000 


273. 045, 000 
327, 500, 000 

113,500.000 


273, 045, 000 
327,500,000 

113,500,000 


714, 045,  000 


714, 045, 000 


13,616,000 
■(5, '666,066)" 


587, 500, 000  . 
13,616,000 

""(5,'666,666) 


(35,000,000) 
(35, 000, 000) 


(35, 000. 000) 
(35, 000, 000) 


13,616,000 


13,616,000 
587, 500. 000 


13,616,000 
(75, 000, 000) 


601,116,000 
(57, 000,  000) 


13,616.000 
797,110,000 


13,616.000 
1,552,330.600 


810,726,000         1,565,946,600 


(75, 000. 000) 


(75,000,000) 


23, 790, 000 


23,790,000 


225,000 


850,000 


775,000 


21975 


Final  action 


$205,880,000 


205,880,000 


Language 
157,816,600 


965.000 


371,000 


7,000,000 


273.  045, 000 
327,500,000 

113,500,000 


714,045,000 


600,000 

100,000 

400,000 

350,000 

100,000,000 

75, 000, 000 

75, 000, 000 

75, 000, 000 

13,616,000 

■(5,"666,'666) 


(35.  000.  000) 
(35.  000,  000) 


13,616,000 


13,616.000 
(75,  000. 000) 


13.616,000 
955.547.600 


969,163.600 


(75.000,000) 


23, 790, 000 


700,000 

700.000 

700,000 

700,000 

7,100,000 

7,100.000 

7.100,000 

7,100.000 

275,000 

275.000 

275,000 

275,000 

225.000 


775,000 


21976 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


EXHIBIT  1.— 20  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1970  (H.R.  17399)— (k)ntlnu«d 
)F  NEW  BUOGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL-Continued 


H.  Doc.  or 

S.  Ooc.  No.        Departmtnt  or  Ktivtty 


TITLE  I— GENERAL  SUPPLEMENTALS— CootlniMd 
CHAPTER  VI— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR— Continued 
REUTED  AGENCIES-DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Forest  Servict 


91-272 
91-272 


Forest  protection  end  utilization. 

National  foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 


Salaries  and  eipenses 

Total,  chapter  VI,  new 


budiet  (obligational)  authority 

CHA(|tER  VII-DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Manpower  Administration 

S.  Doc  91-89    Manpower  development  and  trainfcg  Ktivities - 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

I  ederal  employees  and  ex-servicemen 

nemployment  csmpensaUon  and  empjoyment  lervke  administn- 


91-272  Unemployment  compensation  tor 

S.  Doc  91-67    Trade  adjustment  Ktivities 

91  -272             Limitation  on  grants  to  States  lor 
tion 


91-272 


91-272 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Longshoremen's  and  hart)or 


Wagejand  Latwr  Standards  Administration 
t|orkers'  compensation  fund  (by  transfer). . 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Federal  contract  compliance  and  cfnl  rights  program,  salaries  and  expenses. 


Total.  Department  of  Labor 
By  transfer.  - . 
Limitation  (trust  fund] . 

DEPARTMENT 

Health 


S<rvic«s 


Hospital  construction. 


S.  Doc. 
91-83 


91-272 
91-272 


Emergency  school  assistance. 


Office  of  Education 

«cial  and  Rehabilitation  Service 


Grants  to  States  for  public  assista  ice 


Howard  University,  construction. 
Total.  Department  of  Heaitt, 


Total,  chapter  VII 
New  budget  (oblii 

By  transfer 

Limitation  (trust 


91-272 


91-306 


91-306 
91-272 


91-272 


Salaries  and  expenses    

Total,  chapter  Vltl.  new 
By  transfer 


91-306 


Colorado  River  Basin  project  (by 


Intern 
91-272  Contributions  to  international  org^iizations. 

Footnotes  at  end  at  tAbl*. 
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June  29 y  1970 


Budget  estimate 


House  version 
of  bill 


Senate  version 
of  bill 


$21,000,000 


{21,000,000 


$21,172,000 


2,000,000 


2,000,000 


2,000,000 


56, 015, 000 


55,715,000 


56, 037. 000 


50,000,000 


100,000,000 


50,000.000 
2,330,000  . 

(10,  OOO,  000) 


50,000,000 
(10, 000, 000) 


50,000,000 
2. 330.  000 


37,000 
(43, 000) 


160,000 


37,000 
(43. 000) 


107,000 


37,000 
(43,  000) 


107,000 


102,527,000 
(43, 000) 
(10,  JMO,  000) 


50, 144, 000 
(43,  000) 
(10,  MO,  000) 


152,  474, 000 
(43, 000) 
(10,  000,  000) 


OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
and  Mental  Health  Administration 


8, 703, 078 


150,000,000 


Special  Institutions 
,  Education,  and  Welfare.. 


146,753,000 
7, 700, 000 


146,753,000 
7, 700. 000 


146, 753, 000 
7,700,000 


304, 453, 000 


154.453,000 


163. 156. 078 


li|  ational)  authority. 

ind). 

CH<t>TERVIII-LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

Senate 

Contingent  expenses 

Expenses  oi  inquiries  and  investigations  (by  transfer). 

House  of  Representatives 

Salaries,  mileage  forjthe  Members,  and  expense  allowance  of  the  Speaker 

Compensation  ot  Members 

Salaries,  officers  and  employees 

Committee  on  Appropriations  (mijestigations) 

fontmgent  expenses  ot  the  House 

Miscellaneous  items 

Special  and  select  committees 

Total.  House  of  Representatives 


406.980,000 
(43.  000) 
(10,dOO.OOO) 


204.  597,  000 
(43, 000) 
(10,000,000) 


315,630,078 
(43,000) 
(10,000,000) 


(345, 000) 


47,000 


35,555 


47,000 


35,555 


47,000 


35,555 


General  Accounting  Office 
bidget  (obligational)  autliority. . 


CHAPTER  IX-PUBLIC  WORKS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 

/ansfer) 

CHAtTER  X-OEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
I  tional  Organizations  and  Conferences 


(6, 563, 000) 


(6, 563, 000) 


(6, 563, 000) 


1,800,000 


1,600,000 


1,600,000 


Final  action 


$21, 172, 000 


2,000,000 


56,037,000 


50,000,000 


50,000,000 
2,330,000 


(10,000.000)  (10.000,000) 


37,000 
(43,  000) 


107,000 


102,474,000 
(43, 000) 
(10,  OOO,  000) 


146, 753, 000 
7, 700, 000 


154,453,000 


256,927,000 

(43. 000) 

(10,000,000) 


(345, 000) 


47,000 


35, 555 


50.000 
500,000 

50,000 
100,000 

50,000 
100,000 

50.000 
100,000 

632,555 

232,555 

232, 555 

232, 555 

499,000 
1,131,555 

499.000 
731, 555 

499.000 
731,  555 
(345,000) 

499.000 
731,555 
(345,000) 

(6. 563, 000) 


1,600,000 


June  29 y  1970 
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H.  Doc.  or 

S.  Doc.  No.        Department  or  activity 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
Legal  Activities  and  General  Administration 

S.  D«.  91-67    Fees  and  expenses  of  witnesses 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 


91-272 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


S.  Doc.  91-67    Support  of  U.S.  prisoners 

Total,  Department  ot  Justice. 


Federal  Prison  System 


91-272  19th  decennial  census.. 

91-272  Salaries  and  expenses. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Bureau  of  the  Census 


Office  of  Field  Services 
Maritime  Administration 


S.  Doc.  91-67    State  marine  schools 

Total,  Department  of  Commerce. 


THE  JUDICIARY 
Customs  Court 


91-272 


91-272 
91-272 

91-272 
91-273 
91-272 
91-272 
91-272 
91-272 


Salaries  and  expenses • 

Courts  of  Appeals,  District  Courts,  and  Other  Judicial  Services 

Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States  magistrates 

Salaries  ol  supporting  personnel ■ 

Fees  and  expenses  of  court-appointed  counsel: 

1970 

1969 

Fees  of  lurors  and  commissioners 

Travel  and  miscellaneous  expenses 

Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 

Expenses  of  referees    


Total,  courts  of  appeals,  district  courts,  and  other  judicial  services. 

Total,  the  Judiciary: 

1970 

1969 


ToUI. 


RELATED  AGENCIES— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 


91-272 
91-272 


Civil  rights  eduution. 


Salaries  and  expenses. 

Total  related  agencies. 


Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 


Total  chapter  X: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority: 

1969 

1970 


91-306 


91-272 


Retired  pay. 


ToUI 

CHAPTER  XI-DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Coast  Guard 


RELATED  AGENCY 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 


Federal  Contribution. 

Total  Chapter  XI  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 

CHAPTER  XII-TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
Bureau  of  Accounts 


S  Doc.  91-67    Salaries  and  expenses. 


91-272  and       Administering  the  Public  Debt. 
S.  Ooc. 

Total,  Treasury  Department.. 


Bureau  ot  the  Public  Debt 


91-67. 


91-272 


Transportation. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
(Out  of  Postal  Fund) 


INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 
Tax  Court  ol  the  United  States 


91-272  Salaries  and  expenses. 

Total,  Chapter  XII,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Budget  estimate 


House  version 
of  bill 


Senate  version 
of  bill 


$500,000 


892,000 


850,000 


2,242.000 


11.250,000 


60,500 


560,000 
145,000 

1,150,000 

300.000 

800.000 

625,000 

50,000 

34,000 


3,664.000 


3.424,500 
300,000 


3,  724, 500 


10,000,000 
60,000 


10, 060, 000 


300,000 
28. 776, 500 


29,076,500 


1.250.000 


82.939,000 


84.189,000 


1, 320, 000 


3,600,000 


4,920,000 


10, 700, 000 


83,000 


15,703,000 


$500,000 


$892,000 


892,000 


850,000 


892,000 


2.242.000 


11,105,000 


11,250,000 


18,000 


18,000 


550,000 


550,000 


1, 150, 000 

300,000 

500.000 

500,000 

15,000 


1,150,000 

300.000 

500.000 

SW,000 

15,000 


3.015.000 


3.015.000 


2,733,000 
300,000 


2,733,000 
300,000 


3. 033, 000 


3,033,000 


5,000,000 


5.000,000 


5,000,000 


5,000,000 


300,000 
21,330,000 


300,000 
22,825.000 


21,630,000 


23,125,000 


1,250,000 


1,000,000 


82,939,000 


82,939.000 


84, 189, 000 


83,939,000 


1.300,000 


3. 250.  000 


3. 600.  000 


3,250,000 


4,900,000 


10, 700, 000 


10,600,000 


83,000 


67,000 


14,033,000 


15.  567, 000 


21977 


Final  action 


$500,000 


182,000 


850,000 


2.242,000 


11,000,000 

11,000,000 

11,000,000 

11,000,000 

105,000 

105,000 

105,000 

105,000 

145,000  ... 

145,000 

145,000 

11,250.000 


18,000 


550,000 


1. 150. 000 

300,000 

500,000 

500,000 

15,000 


3, 015, 000 


2,733,000 
300,000 


3,033,000 


5.000,000 


5.000,000 


300,000 
22.825.000 


23. 125. 000 


1.000,000 


82.939,000 


83,939.000 


1,300.000 


3,600,000 


4,90a000 


10,600,000 


67,000 


15,  567,  000 


21978 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


H.  Doc  or 
S.  Doc.  No. 


Department  or  Ktivity 


91-315  end 
S.  Doc. 
91-86. 


Claims  and  judgments. 


Total,  Title  I— (ienenl  Sufplementats 
New  budget  (obi 

1969 

1970 


CHAPTER  XIII 
Claims  and  Judgments 

mentals: 
giti^al)  authority: 


Total 
New  annual  cont^t  authorizations,  increase  in  limitations. 
By  transfer. 
Limitation  on  adillnistrative  eipenses. 


91-272  Total,  title  II: 

S  Doc  91-67,  New  budget  (obligational)  ai|thority 

S.  Ooc.91-«2  BytransJer 

Limitation  on  administrative 


Grand  total,  titles  II  and  I 
New  budget  (ohligational)  author|ty 

Oehnite 

Indefinite  


Grand  total.  Titles  I.  II,  and  III 

New  budget  (obltgational)  ai^ority: 

Fiscal  year  1969 

Fiscal  year  1970: 

Definite 

Indefinite 
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EXHIBIT  1.— 20  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1970  (H.R.  17399)— Continued 
OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL-Continued 


Budget  estimate 


House  version 
olbill 


Senate  version 
of  bill 


Final  action 


C3, 478. 461 


16,591,406 


$23, 478. 461 


$23,478,461 


13. 916, 000 
2.187.476,116 


13,916.000 
1.490.469.961 


13.916.000 
•2, 382,542.694 


13,916,000 
'1,725,222,616 


TLE  ll-INCREASEO  PAY  COSTS 


2.201.392.116 
(55.  500, 000) 
(7,  203.  000) 
(10,349,000) 


3,028,779,786 
(42.263.000) 
(37,927.000) 


and  nonadministrative  expenses 

TITLE  III 

Increased  pay  costs-Federal  Emjiloyees  Salary  Act  ol  1970  (indefinite) « 1, 350. 000,  OOP 

Increased  pay  costs: 


1.504.385.961 
(75.  000.  000) 
(7.203.000) 
(10,  000,  000) 


2, 909.  729, 830 
(42.181.900) 
(36.225.700) 


•2.396.458.694 

(75.000.000) 

(7.376.  OOO) 

(10.000,000) 


2, 955, 916, 389 
(42.223.900) 
(36.280.700) 


■1,739,138,616 
(75,000,000) 
(7,376.000) 
(10,000,000) 


2, 932, 396.  389 
(42,223.900) 
(36.280.700) 


« 1.350. 000, 000       « 1.350.000.000       •1.350.000.000 


3, 028, 779, 786 
« 1,350,000,000 


2,909,729,830 
1,350,000.000 


2.955,916.389 
'1.350.000,000 


2,932,396.389 
•1,350,000,000 


Total 

By  transfer 

Limitations  on  administrativft  and  nonadministrative  expenses. 


4,  378, 779, 786 
(42,263.000) 
(37,927.000) 


4.259,729.830 
(42.181.900) 
(36.225.700) 


4. 305, 916. 389 
(42.223.900) 
(36.280.700) 


4,282.396.389 
(42.223.900) 
(36.280.700) 


RECAPITULATION 


13,916,000 

5,216.255,902 
1,350,000,000 


13,916,000 

4,400.199,791 
1,350,000,000 


13,916,000 

>  5, 338. 459. 083 
1,350.000,000 


13,916,000 

=  4, 657. 619. 005 
1, 350, 000, 000 


1970 


6.566,255,902 


Total,  fiscal  year ,__       

Total,  new  budgi  t (obligational)  authority 6,580,171,902 

New  annual  lontrxt  authorizations,  increase  in  limitations (55,500,000) 

By  transfer (49,466,000) 

Limitations  I  n  administrative  and  nonadministrative  expenses.^ (48,276,000) 


5, 750, 199, 791 
5,764,115,791 
(75, 000, 000) 
(49.384.900) 
(46, 225, 700) 


'6,688,459,083 
16.702.375,083 
(75, 000,  000) 
(49, 599. 900) 
(46,280,700) 


:  6, 007, 619. 005 
6,021,535.005 
(75.000,000) 
(49,599.900) 
(46.280,700) 


>  And  in  addition  the  reserve  fund  of  )200.00(|  under  this  head,  fiscal  year  1970,  may  be  used 
tor  Increased  pay  costs. 

■  Excludes  {300.000,000  for  food  stamp  prografis.  which  sum  is  charged  against  figure  in  Agri- 
cultural Appfopriation  Bill.  1971. 

>  Reflects  reduction  of  $23,520,000  under  the  Senate-passed  bill  lor  operation  and  maintenance. 
Department  of  Defense. 

•  Estimate  of  cost  for  the  6  months  the  6  perc  nt  retroactive  pay  bill  would  be  in  effect  during 


fiscal  1970.  Under  the  bill  language,  transfers  of  certain  unobligated  balances  are  authorized  to 
help  meet  the  added  costs,  and  some  absorptions  otherwise  are  probable.  Thus,  the  aggregate 
additional  appropriation  under  this  provision  may  actually  be  less  than  11,350,000,000. 

Note.— In  terms  ol  the  February  budget  aggregates  lor  1970.  the  net  additional  amount  is 
$1,175,000,000.  a'ter  taking  account  of  the  $175,000,000  allowance  in  the  February  budget  total 
related  to  a  postal  pay  raise. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President  I  oppose 
the  amendment  to  provide  an  j  dditional 
$587.5  million  for  urban  renewal.  The 
item  is  not  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  has  been  rejected  adamantly 
by  the  House,  not  only  in  cdnference, 
but  also  by  a  very  substantia  vote  on 
the  floor. 

As  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  '76  should 
recognize  the  practicalities  of  he  situa- 
tion and  proceed  with  the  fini.l  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  repor ;.  The  bill 
contains  many  items  urgently  rieeded  be- 
fore tomorrow  night,  which  rtiarks  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  siould  re- 
cede on  this  $587.5  million  aiiendment 
for  the  following  reasons. 

First,  it  was  not  requested  in  ;he  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Second,  no  hearings  have  be<  n  held  on 
it,  in  either  Senate  or  House  ommittee. 

Third,  it  is  not  properly  i  supple- 
mental item. 

Fourth,  none  of  it  can  be  ipent  this 
fiscal  year,  which  ends  tomoi  row. 

Fifth,  the  appropriation  bil  for  1971 
as  passed  by  the  House  certains  the 
budget  estimate  of  $1  billion  for  this 
program.  The  bill  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committer  provides 
for  $1.3  billion.  That  bill  Is  ndw  on  the 
calendar  and  will  be  acted  ipon  at  a 
very  early  time. 


Sixth,  the  crisis  in  the  cities,  which  I 
both  acknowledge  and  deplore,  is 
matched  by  a  national  crisis  in  our  fiscal 
situation. 

Seventh,  the  cities  have  been  far  from 
neglected,  in  the  distribution  of  our 
limited  Federal  resources.  Their  need  Is 
great,  but  it  is  not  the  only  need  that 
must  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  shown  at  this  point 
a  partial  list  of  Federal  funds  currently 
provided  to  help  solve  the  problems  of 
our  great  urban  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Partial  List  of  Peoebal  Pdnds  roR  Urban 
Renewal 

a.  $2  billion  of  undisbursed  urban  renewal 
appropriations  are  now  on  hand  In  H.U.D. 

b.  A  total  of  over  $10  billions  have  been 
made  available  to  date  thru  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

c.  Urban  renewal  Is  only  one  program  of 
many  for  cities:  A  partial  list  of  other  pro- 
grams: 

( 1 )  $757  million  for  model  cities  U  In  a  bUl 
passed  last  April. 

(2)  $291  million  baa  been  appropriated 
this  year  on  metropolitan  development. 

(3)  $654  million  has  been  Included  to  pay 
1  year  subsidy  on  900,000  public  housing 
units,  which  we  are  obliged  to  subsidize  for 
40  years,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  35  bUlloin 
dollars. 


(4)  $170  million  Is  provided  in  new  contract 
act  authority  for  additional  public  bousing 
units.  Total  cash  will  be  $6.8  billion  over  40 
years. 

(5)  $50  million  In  rent  supplement  con- 
tract authority  has  been  voted  this  year. 
This  also  will  have  to  be  multiplied  by  40 
because  that  Is  the  duration  of  the  pro- 
gram. Even  If  we  stopped  right  now  and 
made  no  additional  contracts,  the  cost  would 
total  $6.8  billion. 

(6)  $130  million  was  granted  this  year 
for  home  ownership  assistance.  This  is  a 
30-year  program  which  has  a  total  potential 
obligation  of  about  $3.9  billion. 

(7)  $135  mlUlon  is  provided  this  year  for 
rental  assistance  program,  for  low  Income 
people. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  these 
facts  should  be  thoroughly  considered 
before  this  $587  million  item  is  ap- 
proved. The  proper  forum  for  such 
consideration  is  in  committee,  not 
through  a  floor  amendment  to  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 

But  Mr.  President,  no  hearings  were 
held  on  the  item.  If  they  had  been  held, 
as  I  have  cited,  such  facts  would  do 
much  to  dissipate  the  criticism  that 
Congress  is  receiving  from  mayors  of 
large  cities  and  from  some  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

It  should  be  repeated  that  there  is  in- 
deed a  crisis  in  the  cities. 

There  is  vast,  urgent  need  for  much 
improvement. 
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But,  it  is  incorrect  to  imply  that  we 
are  standing  idly  by.  In  fact,  we  are  do- 
ing as  much  as  can  be  done  in  keeping 
with  other  demands  for  money  and  witli 
overall  national  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
noted  another  crisis — the  crisis  in  fiscal 
affairs.  We  are  in  the  grip  of  a  long- 
range  Inflationary  spiral  and  no  one  is 
affected  more  than  the  people  in  our 
urban  areas. 

Our  responsibility  must  go  first  to 
achieving  fiscal  stabUity  of  our  Nation. 
If  we  do  not,  all  our  other  programs  will 
go  for  nothing. 

If  cities  believe  they  are  In  dire  straits 
now,  these  only  with  imagination  will 
be  able  to  envision  their  plight  with  a 
further  reduction  in  the  buying  power 
of  the  already  inadequate  wages. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  re- 
cede on  its  amendment  calling  for  an 
additional  $587  million  in  urban  renewal 
funds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  make  clear  that  in  saying  what  I  do 
about  the  outlook  of  the  other  body  in 
connection  with  this  bill  I  am  not  at 
all  critical  of  the  tremendous  amoimt  of 
things  and  work  which  the  rural  areas 
of  our  country  need.  What  I  had  in  mind 
was  a  certain  failure  to  realize  the  enor- 
mous population  growth  of  the  cities,  the 
vast  problems  they  have,  and  the  need 
for  a  constructive  approach.  With  many, 
many  things  needed  in  the  rural  areas  I 
■1  5  was  indulging  more  in  parochial  thinking 

X  rather  than  seeking  to  reduce  one  and 

increase  the  other. 

On  the  question  of  the  shortage  of  sum- 
mer jobs  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  news- 
paper article  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  yesterday  entitled 
"Shortage  of  Summer  Jobs  Found  Sever- 
est in  Years." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shortage  op  Summer  Jobs  Pound  Severest 
IN   Years 
(By  John   Herbers) 
Washington,  June  27. — The  slowdown  In 
the     economy     and     rising     unemployment 
sunong    adults    has    resulted   In    the   severe 
shortage  In  sununer  Jobs  for  youth  that  the 
nation  has  experienced  In  several  years. 

Employment  officials  In  14  representative 
cities  across  the  country  report  that  the  de- 
mand Is  up  sharply  from  lasv  year  out  that 
the  openings  are  down  drastically. 

As  a  restilt,  many  thousands  of  teen-agers 
and  college  students  who  want  to  work  have 
been  unable  to  find  Jobs,  significant  num- 
bers are  taking  employment  previously 
scorned  as  too  menial  or  low-paying  and 
there  are  frequent  reports  of  students  being 
unable  to  earn  college  tuition  fees  needed 
for  next  fall. 

In  some  cities  there  are  Indications  that 
some  employers  are  not  offering  Jobs  to 
youths  because,  as  a  Los  Angeles  official  said, 
they  have  a  "misconception  that  otir  youth 
would  rather  riot  and  loaf." 

Forecasts  of  Idle  youth  this  summer  have 
concerned  Government  officials  for  some 
time.  In  April,  when  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reported  that  3.7  mllUon  persons 
aged  16  to  21  would  enter  the  labor  force 
between  April  and  July,  business  executives, 


placement  officials  and  Government  observ- 
ers predicted  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  people  might  find  Jobs  unavailable. 

The  prospects  of  having  many  thousands 
of  additional  teen-agers  Idle  In  July  and 
August  has  aroused  official  concern  about  the 
possibility  of  violence  in  the  cities.  Congress, 
prodded  by  the  Nixon  Administration,  voted 
this  week  to  appropriate  $50  million  extra  for 
the  hiring  of  more  than  100,000  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  31  In  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  But  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  take  up  the  slack. 

Meanwhile,  a  report  Just  Issued  by  the  La- 
bor Department  on  Job  prospects  In  the  next 
10  years  says  that,  while  training  require- 
ments are  rising,  eight  out  of  10  Jobs — but 
not  the  preferred  ones — will  be  open  to  young 
workers  with  less  than  a  college  degree.  [De- 
tails on  Page  56.] 

WORSENED   PROSPECTS   SEEN 

Over  the  years,  a  number  of  state,  Fed- 
eral and  local  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  have  been  helping  youths  find  sum- 
mer Jobs.  Almost  all  of  these  report  worsened 
prospects  this  year. 

"The  situation  for  summer  employment 
this  year  is  qtilte  serious  and  potentially 
dangerous,"  said  Alex  AUhelm,  superintend- 
ent for  youth  services  for  the  State  Employ- 
ment Services  In  New  York  City. 

In  Dallas.  Richard  Moynlhan,  coordinator 
of  summer  programs  for  the  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission,  said  that  9.000  of  15.000 
appUcants  In  the  Dallas  area  were  placed  In 
Jobs  last  year. 

"We  believe  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  Jobs 
available  In  1969  are  available  thU  year,"  he 
said,  citing  a  general  cutback  by  private 
Industry. 

"We're  extremely  pessimistic,"  said  Mrs. 
Jane  Dawson  of  the  Los  Angeles  Economic 
and  Youth  Opportunities  Agency.  "With  the 
fathers  out  of  work,  who's  going  to  hire  the 
sons?" 

The  change  from  last  year,  when  the  teen- 
age employment  picture  was  far  from  perfect, 
was  Illustrated  by  an  Incident  In  Chicago. 
Jack  M.  Springer,  district  manager  for  Real 
Silk  Inc.,  which  sells  hosiery  door  to  door, 
said  he  ran  small  advertisements  as  usual, 
seeking  salesmen. 

"The  calls  poured  in,  mostly  from  college 
students,"  he  said.  "So  far  we've  had  more 
than  200  calls.  That's  10  times  as  many  as  we 
were  getting  last  year.  Many  said  they  can't 
find  Jobs." 

Previously,  he  said,  mos*^  college  students 
rejected  such  work,  preferring  salaried  Jobs. 
"Now  economic  conditions  seem  to  be  forc- 
ing many  to  go  Into  selling,  and  In  my  book 
this  could  be  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  them,"  Mr.  Springer  said. 

More  often  thaui  not  the  Job  shortage  re- 
sults In  lower-paying  employment.  Mrs.  Syl- 
via Blumenfeld.  supervisor  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Employment  service  in  Pittsburgh, 
pointed  to  four  boxes  in  her  office  and  said : 

"They're  filled  with  about  800  applications. 
We  have  some  Jobs  at  $1.60  and  $1.75  an  hour. 
Last  year,  they'd  look  at  you  like  you  were 
crazy  If  you  offered  those  Jobs.  Now  they'll 
take  Jobs  for  $1.75,  but  there  are  only  a  few 
available." 

In  some  cities,  the  younger  teen-agers,  who 
got  some  of  the  jobs  last  year,  are  finding 
nothing  this  year.  In  Washington,  14-yeftr- 
olds  and  15-year-olds  are  being  discouraged 
from  registering,  and  16-year-olds  are  taking 
low-paying  Jobs  they  had  previously 
shunned. 

WUUam  Butler,  head  of  the  Mini  Job  Cen- 
ter for  the  D.C.  Manpower  Commission,  said 
he  would  call  a  16-year-old  boy  about  a  Job 
that  pays  very  little  and  say : 

"How  you  doing  baby?  I  want  to  lay  some- 
thing on  you.  You're  lost  man.  You're  only  16. 
You're  not  going  to  get  a  job,  but  I'm  really 
going  to  work  for  you,  baby.  I've  got  some 
Jobs,  see,  if  you  want  to  try  them  on." 
Mr.  Butler  is  usually  successful. 


A   STEP   BACKWARD 


"It's  toughest  for  the  high  school  kids," 
said  a  spokesman  for  the  Illinois  State  Em- 
ployment Service  in  Chicago,  where  tiiere  has 
t)een  a  38  per  cent  decline  in  Ustlngs.  "The 
college  kids  are  stepping  down  and  taking 
poorer  Jobs  which  normally  would  go  to  high 
school  students.  I  know  of  one  football  player 
who  had  a  good  construction  Job  last  year, 
and  now  he's  working  as  a  busboy  at  low 
pay." 

For  many  youths,  the  Job  search  began 
last  winter  and  Is  still  continuing.  Phil  Had- 
dlx,  a  21 -year-old  Negro  from  Milwaukee  who 
will  be  a  senior  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota m  the  fall,  made  $1,700  .ast  summer  in 
a  Milwaukee  factory.  He  said  he  had  been 
unable  to  find  any  Job  this  summer  and 
that,  if  he  did  not  find  employment  soon,  he 
would  begin  looking  In  other  cities. 

In  Atlanta.  Pamela  Heard,  an  18-year-old 
Negro,  said :  "I've  been  looking  for  about  two 
weeks.  I  Just  graduated  from  high  school, 
and  I  want  to  go  to  Howard  University  In 
Washington."  The  lack  of  a  Job  she  said,  may 
prevent  her  from  going  to  college. 

Most  of  the  public  jobs  and  those  being 
arranged  by  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen, a  voluntary  group  working  with 
the  Government  and  using  Federal  money 
first  go  to  the  disadvantaged.  But  the  In- 
ner-clty  poor  are  reported  to  be  suffering, 
nevertheless,  because  their  families  are  hurt 
by  the  economic  slowdown  and  because  many 
of  the  Jobs  are  In  the  suburbs  and  there  Is 
not  adequate  transportation  to  get  the 
youngsters  there. 

"Kids  in  the  city,  and  particularly  blacks, 
are  hardest  hit,"  said  John  Coulter,  man- 
power director  for  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce  and  Industry.  "Some  black 
families  suffer  the  double  consequences  of 
the  father  laid  off,  and  sons  and  daughters 
unable  to  get  summer  work." 

In  Houston,  Keith  Turklngton,  director 
of  a  special  private  program  that  Is  trying 
to  place  youths  in  Jobs,  said:  "Some  com- 
panies Just  don't  want  to  cooperate  on  sum- 
mer job  programs,  and  use  the  economy  as 
an  excuse."  In  Los  Angeles,  Don  Pool,  a  state 
employment  official,  said  that  some  employ- 
ers appeared  to  be  afraid  of  long  hair  and 
beards  and  generally  had  a  "stereotyped  feel- 
ing" about  youths. 

There  are  some  exceptions.  In  Newark, 
the  National  Alliance  for  Businessmen  has 
doubled  from  last  year  the  number  of  job 
openings  It  will  fill — from  1,100  to  2,200.  The 
reason,  an  official  explained,  Is  that  a  feder- 
ally subsidized  transportation  system  will 
take  Inner -city  youth  to  Jobs  out  to  the  sub- 
urbs, where  the  pay  is  about  $2  an  hour. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  it  were 
not  absolutely  essential  to  pass  this  bill 
today.  I  would  be  fighting  it  and  seeking 
to  send  it  back  to  conference  to  include 
the  other  $50  million  the  Senate  voted. 
We  are  in  a  shortfall  of  almost  a  million 
summer  jobs,  which  the  Government 
should  contribute.  It  is  a  shocking  situa- 
tion and  it  may  cause  us  very  great  dif- 
ficulty. 

I  extend  great  credit  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd),  the  President,  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Shultz.  However,  we  are 
still  dreadfully  short;  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous shortfall  in  the  Government  sector. 
I  share  the  concern  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  which  has  been  expressed 
recently. 

In  connection  with  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  which  we  are  now  marking 
up  in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  I  expect  to  include  _an 
amendment  which  would  require  a  much 
earlier  report  In  each  calendar  year  as 
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to  summer  jobs.  I  Intend  also  in  he  com- 
ing week  to  explore  with  the  Pi  esident's 
Council  on  Youth  Opportuni;y  what 
might  be  done  to  make  the  ( xecutlve 
branch  and  the  Congress  more  respon- 
sive to  these  needs. 

We  now  And  ourselves  panting  after 
the  event.  Here  we  are  in  the  last  days 
of  June  and  we  expect  that  on  July  1  this 
money  Ls  going  to  be  made  available  and 
intelligently  allocated  for  summer  jobs. 

I  regret  very  much  what  has  been 
done.  There  is  no  other  course,  but  it 
cannot  go  unchallenged,  improt  jsted,  or 
uimoticed.  and  I  hope  we  can  c  o  better 
because  of  amendments  to  the  1  iw. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  3  minut  ;s  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  would  like  to  make  two  or  three 
points. 

Of  course,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  entirely  correct  in  his  as- 
sessment of  the  bad  situation  lar  sum- 
mer jobs.  I  also  am  concerned  iibout  it. 
Second,  I  would  like  to  say  tha^  unfor- 
tunately in  Congress  we  have  ha  d  in  the 
last  few  years  a  tendency  on  thf  part  of 
legislative  committees  to  insert  author- 
izations in  bills  which  in  thei-  minds 
were  the  ceiling  of  what  Congres  s  should 
do,  and  we  have  had  extendel  argu- 
ments that  the  ceilings  set  by  the  au- 
thorization committees  become,  there- 
fore, obligatory  upon  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  do  not  so  regird  it.  I 
regard  the  duty  of  the  Conmi  ttee  on 
Appropriations  to  insert  under  those 
ceilings,  which  are  admittedly  always 
maximum  ceilings,  to  offer  to  the  Senate, 
and  suggest  to  the  Senate  in  tills,  the 
amount  they  think  after  very  extended 
hearings — and  they  are  always  ifforded 
extended  hearings — is  justified,  taking 
into  consideration  first  the  n«ed  and 
second  the  budget  requirement. 

We  are  seeing  this  year  an  ittempt 
to  load  very  heavy  appropriati  an  bills 
extremely  far  over  the  budget.  O  ir  fiscal 
policies  are  somewhat  like  a  m  in  in  a 
home  who  has  to  decide  whethe:'  or  not 
to  buy  Johnny  a  new  pair  of  aboes  or 
Suzie  a  new  dress.  We  have  to  decide  on 
priorities  in  the  Senate  and  priorities 
in  Congress;  and  if  we  permit  every- 
thing to  just  balloon  above  the  ta|^et,  we 
are  going  to  set  in  motion  again!  a  cycle 
of  inflation  which,  in  turn,  will  defeat 
the  very  things  we  are  trying  ta  do  be- 
cause these  inflationary  Items  ^o  Into 
urban  renewal  and  everything  \*e  do. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  state- 
ment. I  would  like  to  pay  tribut*  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wast  Vir- 
ginia, the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee,  and  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  We  upheld  the  {Senate 
]?osition.  The  Senator  from  Rhtxle  Is- 
land was  very  eloquent.  Howevier,  the 
House  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
saying.  "We  cannot  go  this  far  above 
the  budget  or  we  will  destroy  tha  things 
we  are  trying  to  do  to  whip  Inflation." 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding . 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  rema^der  of 
my  time. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  anent  the  neighbor- 
hood youth  summer  Jobs.  The  Senator 
made  a  very  convincing  case  before  the 
subcommittee.  It  was  he  who  first  called 
attention  to  the  great  need  for  appro- 
priations in  this  respect.  I  can  appreciate 
his  feelings  as  he  has  expressed  them  to- 
day. I  think  the  conferees  did  the  best 
it  could  with  the  conference.  The  con- 
ferees did  all  they  could.  The  House  felt 
very  strongly  the  amount  should  not  be 
over  the  budget  estimate.  I  feel  we  have 
achieved  some  good  in  that  we  appro- 
priated $50  million,  which  was  the 
budget  estimate. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senate  conferees 
and  particularly  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  .  I  have 
expressed  my  gratitude  to  the  conferees 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  worked 
with  me  in  conference  and  supported  me 
there  so  well. 

I  >ield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Vvill  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
17399)  entitled  "An  Act  making  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.   1970.   and  for  other  purposes." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  ItB 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  12.  20.  22.  24.  51.  and  62  to 
the  aforesaid  bill,  and  concur  therein. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  date  "September  30"  named 
In  said  amendment.  Insert:  October  31 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  10  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  s»un  named  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  $318,000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  15  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  S350.000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  60,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  bill  number  8.  2694  named 
In  said  amendment.  Insert:   H.R.  17138 

Resolved,  That  the  House  Insist  on  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  13  and  16  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  2 
10,  15,  and  50. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 


tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  recede  on 
amendment  No.  13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  recede  on 
amendment  No.  16. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  conclude  action  on 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  at  4 
o'clock.  At  2  o'clock  the  vote  will  be 
taken  on  the  committee  amendment 
which  embraces  as  a  part  thereof  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  I  have  op- 
posed the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
and  will  vote  against  it  on  tomorrow. 

Today,  at  1  o'clock,  a  vote  will  be  taken 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott).  The  time  will  be  controlled 
starting  at  12  o'clock,  leaving  30  minutes 
to  the  side.  Rather  than  seek  to  obtain 
some  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  two  sides 
at  that  time,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  chosen  to  speak  during  the 
period  set  aside  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  monopoly, 
of  course,  upon  the  use  of  words  in  an 
amendment.  There  is  no  monopoly  on 
the  use  of  an  idea.  Of  course,  the  Allott 
amendment  is  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield>.  the  McGovem-Hatfield 
amendment.  This  amendment  has  been 
called  the  end  the  war  amendment.  And 
whereas  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
is  applicable  only  to  the  situation,  pres- 
ent and  future,  in  Cambodia,  the  Mc- 
Govem-Hatfield amendment  and  the  Al- 
lott amendment  seek  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  pro- 
viding for  the  withdrawal  of  all  support 
of  military  operations  on  the  part  of 
American  troops  in  Cambodia  30  days 
after  the  final  passage  of  the  amendment 
or  the  act  embracing  the  amendment. 

Then,  as  to  Vietnam  and  Laos,  it  calls 
for  withdrawal  of  the  support  on  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year,  except  for  the 
fact  that  a  6-month  period,  on  through 
Jime  30,  1971,  would  be  set  aside  for 
the  support  of  the  actual  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam. 
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I  oppose  the  Allott  amendment.  I  will 
oppose,  If  it  comes  up,  the  McGovem- 
Hatfleld  amendment,  because  I  believe 
it  is  even  worse  than  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  because  it  not  only  sets  a 
definite  timetable  on  withdrawal  of  the 
support  for  our  troops  in  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam,  but  also  sets  the  time 
when  all  of  our  troops  must  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Allott  amendment  actually  is  the 
McGovein-Hatfleld  amendment  in  mas- 
querade. So  it  is  the  position  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  opposing 
as  he  does  the  provisions  of  the  Mc- 
Govem-Hatfield amendment  as  well  as 
the  Allott  amendment,  that  whenever  an 
opportunity  comes  to  vote  against  such 
an  amendment,  either  on  a  direct  vote 
or  on  a  motion  to  table,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  going  to  avail  him- 
self of  that  opportunity. 

Now  it  seems  tliat  the  strategy  that  Is 
to  be  employed  at  1  o'clock  is  that  a 
motion  to  table  the  Allott  amendment  is 
to  be  made  by  the  proponents,  the  spon- 
sors, of  the  McGovem-Hatfield  amend- 
ment, even  though  the  amendments  are 
Identical.  So  we  have  the  paradoxical 
condition  coming  at  l  o'clock  of  those 
who  support  the  language  of  the  Allott 
amendment — which  is  identical  to  the 
McGovem-Hatfield  amendment — saying, 
"Let  us  table  it  in  order  to  save  it,"  which 
seems  to  the  jimior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama as  a  strange  position  to  take.  Then 
the  supporters  of  the  Allott  amendment 
are  taking  the  position,  "Let  us  not  table 
It  in  order  to  kill  it."  But  there  is  ac- 
tually a  third  position,  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  adopts,  and  that 
is  to  table  the  Allott  amendment  in  order 
to  kill  it,  because  that  will  effectively  kill 
the  amendment  If  the  vote  to  table 
should  carry. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabamsils 
impressed  also  with  the  fact  that  the 
language  in  the  McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment  was  first  proposed,  or  was 
first  suggested,  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  It  is  well 
known  that  it  was  their  amendment,  that 
they  were  going  to  offer  it  at  a  time  to 
be  chosen  by  them.  So  it  would  occur  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
it  would  only  be  fair  play  to  allow  them 
to  offer  that  amendment  at  such  time  as 
they  may  see  fit. 

But  that  is  not  the  impelling  reason 
that  causes  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  announce  his  intention  of 
voting  to  table  the  Allott  amendment. 
The  Allott  amendment  and  the  McGov- 
em-Hatfield amendment  provide  the 
very  same  thing.  They  would  show  lack 
of  support  of  the  President  in  his  posi- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  setting  of 
a  timetable  for  complete  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Vietnam  and  the 
other  areas  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
actual  withdrawal  of  support  from  our 
soldiers  in  Southeast  Asia,  according  to 
a  definite  timetable. 

As  far  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
consideration  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  and  the  McGovem-Hatfield 
amendment  and  the  Allott  amendment  is 
the  only  time  when  the  Congress  has 
seriously  considered  the  matter  of  with- 


drawing support  from  American  troops 
when  they  are  in  the  actual  heat  of  bat- 
tle on  a  mission  on  which  they  had  been 
dispatched  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  To  withdraw  support  from 
them  under  these  conditions  is  imthlnk- 
able. 

So  the  position  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  that  we  must  not  with- 
draw support  from  the  American  troops, 
wherever  they  are.  And  since  the 
McGovern-Hatfield  amendment  would 
do  that,  and  since  the  Allott  amendment, 
which  has  sought  to  take  over,  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  it,  the  McGovem-Hat- 
field amendment,  would  do  that,  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama  must  oppose 
either  of  these  amendments  whenever  he 
gets  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

So  when  the  motion  to  table  Is  made 
with  respect  to  the  Allott  amendment,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  opposing 
the  amendment,  will  vote  to  table  it.  He 
will  vote  that  way  against  the  Allott 
amendment  or  against  the  McGovem- 
Hatfield  amendment,  irrespective  of 
which  it  might  be.  He  does  not  follow 
the  theory  that  the  best  way  to  kill  an 
amendment  is  to  vote  not  to  table  it. 
If  we  have  an  opportunity  to  table  some- 
thing, let  us  table  it  and  use  the  votes 
of  those  who  support  the  amendment 
and  are  taking  the  position,  "Let  us 
table  it  so  we  can  save  it."  Let  us  use 
those  votes  also  to  carry  the  motion  to 
table,  thereby  defeating  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant  legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
~Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
reform  of  oiu-  welfare  system  is  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  before  the 
Congress  today. 

The  pTesent  system  should  be  changed. 
It  is  too  costly,  and  it  is  not  fair  either  to 
taxpayers  or  to  the  recipients  of  welfare. 
It  is  outdated.  It  needs  to  be  modernized. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  proposed  a  new  family 
assistance  plan,  which  it  claims  will  solve 
our  welfare  problems. 

The  original  version  of  this  proposal 
was  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  was  then  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  During  the  committee's 
hearings,  the  following  facts  were  estab- 
lished: 

First.  The  proposal,  for  the  first  time, 
would  establish  the  principle  of  a  guaran- 
teed annual  wage.  HEW  Secretary  Robert 
Pinch  suggested  $1,600;  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  demands 
$5,500. 

Second.  Mr.  Pinch  admitted  the  cost  of 
his  program  would  be  nearly  double  the 
cost  of  the  present  sjrstem — and  evi- 
dence indicates  that  his  estimates  for 


the  new  proposal  are  low,  being  based  on 
1968  flgures. 

Third.  The  selling  point  in  the  Pinch 
program  is  the  so-called  work  incentive 
feature.  But  there  is  doubt  that  this  in- 
centive will  work. 

For  example,  a  worker  earning  $9,000 
with  a  family  of  four  has  a  take-home 
pay  of  $7,615.  But  under  the  original  pro- 
posal, in  New  York,  he  could  quit  work 
and  receive  the  same  amount  from  wel- 
fare programs,  in  cash  and  other  public 
benefits. 

Fourth.  Under  questioning  by  me.  Sec- 
retary F^nch  admitted  his  proposal  would 
increase  the  welfare  rolls  from  10  million 
to  24  million.  I  then  asked  him  this  ques- 
tion, to  which  I  received  no  satisfactory 
reply:  "How  can  we  reverse  the  trend 
toward  the  welfare  state  by  increasing 
the  welfare  rolls  from  10  million  persons 
to  24  million  persons?" 

Fifth.  Governor  Reagan  of  California 
wrote  to  me  that  8  percent  of  his  State's 
population  now  on  welfare  would  go  to 
14  percent  under  the  Finch  proposal. 

I  concluded  that  I  could  not  suppwrt 
the  Finch  proposal  in  its  original  form. 
I  worked  with  Finance  Committee  col- 
leagues to  have  it  sent  back  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  be  completely  reworked. 

The  HEW  Department  now  has  pre- 
sented a  revised  proposal  for  reforming 
the  welfare  system,  which  it  claims  will 
overcome  the  objections  to  the  original 
plan.  I  am  keeping  an  open  mind  toward 
the  new  scheme  until  hearings  are  held 
by  the  Finance  Committee  to  examine 
it  in  detail. 

During  the  time  that  hearings  were  in 
progress  on  the  original  proposal,  the 
Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
sent  to  me  a  copy  of  a  proposed  resolu- 
tion suggesting  that  the  welfare  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  subjected  to  a  study  by  a  Presi- 
dential Commission,  on  the  order  of  the 
Hoover  Commission. 

I  immediately  determined  that  this 
was  a  sound  proposal,  and  I  submitted 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  205  to  establish 
a  study  commission  on  welfare.  The  res- 
olution calls  on  the  commission  to  study 
the  Federal  welfare  system  and  make 
recommendations  for  modernizing  It  in 
an  equitable  way. 

If  the  new  version  of  the  administra- 
tion welfare  bill  is  satisfactory,  I  shall 
not  press  my  resolution.  But  if  it  is  not — 
and  I  have  grave  doubts  on  this  score — 
then  my  resolution  would  insure  that  the 
welfare  system  does  not  Just  remain  on 
dead  center.  Constructive  action  can  be 
undertaken  at  once. 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  deep  obligation 
to  those  who  are  physically  or  mental- 
ly imable  to  earn  a  living.  I  do  not  feel, 
however,  that  Congress  should  turn  over 
tax  funds  of  hard-working  citizens  to 
able-bodied  persons  who  refuse  to  work. 
It  is  important  that  the  present  wel- 
fare program  be  reformed,  but  we  must 
be  sure  we  get  something  better. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  the  National  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  concerning  the  Federal  wel- 
fare program,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  tl:e 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  prin^d 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 
A  Resohjtion  StJBMrnxD  by  the 
Ajtairs     Commtttee     or     the 
State   Chambeb  of   Commexcs 

Whereas,  the  federal  welfare 
expanded  haphazardly  and  wlthoi^ 
direction  for  40  years,  and 

Wherew.  the  constant  addition 
tlpUcatlon  of  welfare  plans  has 
unwieldy,  duplication  system  that 
encourages  a  caste  system  of  1  " 
unproductlvlty  and  discourages 
self-help  among  those  It  is  design^ 
and 

Whereas,  the  major  portion  of 
ing  tax  burden  to  support  these 
fare  programs  must  be  borne  by 
tlve  workers  In  the  lower  and  middle 
brackets. 

Be    it    hereby   resolved   that    th  i 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  calls 
tlonal  Administration  to  create  a 
composed  of  outstanding  citizens 
the  Presidential  Commission  on 
nizatlon  and  Management  of  the 
Branch  (commonly  called  the  Ho< 
mission )  for  the  purpose  of  stre: 
reorganizing  our  present  federal 
grams  and  setting  forth  a  sensible 
istlc  pattern  which  can  provide 
revisions  dictated  by  future 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  all  st4te 
bers   of   Commerce   throughout 
States   with   a  request   for  slmllai 
ment  so  that  a  national  expresalo  i 
cem  can  be  conveyed  to  the  nation  l1 
Istratlon  and  to  our  elected  r 

Approved  by  the  National  Affain 
tee  m  sesiion  at  the  Marriott  Tw|n 
Motor  Hotel,  AprU  27,  1970. 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of 
sion  at  the  Chamberlin  Hotel, 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
dent,  I  siiggest  the  absence  of  a 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia, 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
order  for  the  quortun  call  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virgi^iia. 
President,  is  there  further 
ness? 


morn  ng 


essy 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
further  morning  business?  If  "' 
ing  business  is  closed. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE 

MTLITARY  SALES  ACT ' 


Mr 


.  Presi- 
that  the 
of 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia, 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideijation 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  jThe  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  iiforma- 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lkcislativk  Clerk.  A 
15628)    to  amend  the  Foreign 
Sales  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  .  Without  objectlcm,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


APPROPRIATIONS  COMMnTEE 
REPORT— OBJECTION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  30  seconds  from  someone. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I 
send  forward  the  committee  report, 
which  is  unanimous,  on  H.R.  17923,  an 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  would  be  morning  business, 
that  the  unfinished  business  has  already 
been  laid  down  and  therefore  this  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  Pastore  rule  on 
germaneness. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  has  already  been 
done. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  inter- 
rupted the  Senator  before  he  submitted 
his  report. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold the  report,  Mr.  President. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HR.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MANsriELD).  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  that  I  have  30  minutes  available 
to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  jrield  himself? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  introduced  an  amendment. 
No.  741,  which,  if  passed,  would  uncon- 
stitutionally infringe  upon  the  powers  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  would  cut 
the  ground  from  under  any  remaining 
hopes  we  have  for  meaningful  negotia- 
tions to  end  the  violence  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

This  amendment  has  the  same  word- 
ing   as    the    so-called    amendment    to 


end  the  war — the  McGovem-Hatfield 
amendment.  I  have  proposed  this 
amendment — in  full  accord  with  the 
rules  and  precedents  of  the  U.S.  Senate — 
in  order  that  we  could  resolve  finally  the 
division  that  hangs  over  the  country,  the 
Senate  and  the  President. 

The  day  before  I  introduced  the 
amendment,  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  who  frequently  advises 
Americans  of  their  moral  duty  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted,  announced  that  he 
would  move  to  table  such  an  amendment 
so  that  he  could  Introduce  it  at  a  later 
date.  He  did  not  dwell  on  his  reasons  for 
strenuously  opposing  an  attempt  to  al- 
low the  Senate  to  stand  up  and  be 
coimted  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  mince  words. 
We  are  nearing  the  end  of  a  thorough 
debate  on  our  policy  in  Asia,  and  on 
poUcymaking  procedures.  I  know  of  no 
Senator  who  does  not  feel  that  all  mem- 
bers have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
make  their  views  known.  In  addition, 
supporters  of  this  amendment  have  been 
generating  support  for  it  for  the  past  59 
days.  In  these  circumstances,  a  vote  to 
table  this  amendment  will  be  a  vote  to 
duck  the  issue,  a  vote  to  avoid  putting 
one's  convictions  on  the  line. 

A  motion  to  table  will  be  very  hard  to 
fathom,  especially  if  it  is  supported  by 
those  Senators  whose  adoration  of  the 
amendment  is  so  intense  that  they  have 
urged  the  public  to  invest  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  in  a  promotional  cam- 
paign on  its  behalf.  And  it  will  be  doubly 
hard  to  fathom  if  the  original  proponents 
of  this  amendment  support  tabling. 
Nearly  2  months  ago  they  indicated  that 
an  up-or-down  vote  such  as  this  is  long 
overdue;  and  nearly  2  months  ago 
they  indicated  that  they  expected  and 
would  be  ready  to  vote  in  1  month. 

Should  this  amendment  not  be  allowed 
to  come  to  a  final  passage  today,  it  will 
not  be  because  of  a  split  between  hawks 
and  doves.  Rather,  it  will  be  because  of  a 
conscious  decision  by  the  majority  party 
in  this  body. 

I  hope  that  will  not  happen.  I  hope 
that  all  of  us,  regardless  of  our  beliefs 
about  the  proper  final  disposition  of  this 
amendment,  will  respect  the  American 
people's  strong  desire  to  have  prompt  ac- 
tion on  it.  It  is  my  very  clear  impression 
that  this  desire  is  widely  shared,  and  is 
most  strong  among  those  who  support 
the  amendment.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science support  the  amendment.  But  I 
can — and,  in  good  conscience,  must — ac- 
cede to  the  request  for  prompt  Senate 
consideration  of  it. 

Throughout  the  country,  supporters  of 
the  amendment  want  a  vote  on  It.  They 
do  not  want  mere  procedural  considera- 
tions to  prevent  prompt  action. 

Although  we  start  from  very  different 
presuppositions,  and  silthough  our  rea- 
soning is  entirely  different,  proponents 
of  the  amendment  and  I  come  to  one 
conclusion  together:  Lives  may  be  saved 
by  the  prompt  consideration  of  this 
measure.  When  human  lives  may  be 
saved — as  I  believe  they  will  be  by  the 
prompt  defeat  of  this  measure — we  can- 
not utilize  a  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment as  a  pretext  for  avoiding  the  issue 
on  the  amendment. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  most  respected 
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colleagues  have  procedural  reasons  for 
being  reluctant  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
final  vote.  To  them  I  urgently  and  re- 
spectfully commend  several  considera- 
tions. One  of  these  I  need  only  restate. 
Prompt  final  action  on  this  measure  may 
save  human  lives. 

Two  other  considerations  are  these. 
First,  the  proponents  of  the  pending 
amendment  are  on  record  as  favoring 
and  expecting  a  vote  at  about  this  time. 

Second,  the  only  reason  for  not  voting 
now  is  to  allow  time  for  the  science  of 
merchandizing  to  get  mixed  up  with  the 
art  of  legislating.  Let  me  explain  these 
two  points. 

On  May  2,  Senators  McGovern,  Hat- 
field, Hughes,  and  Goodell  held  a  press 
conference  at  which  they  announced 
their  intention  to  submit  an  amendment 
with  the  same  wording  as  the  pending 
amendment.  In  their  joint  statement  of 
more  than  8  weeks  ago  these  Senators 
said  that  "the  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  face  a  historic  constitutional 
choice."  I  agree,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  Congress,  and  especially  those 
who  support  the  so-called  amendment 
to  end  the  war  to  allow  this  amendment 
to  come  to  vote. 

On  May  7,  54  days  ago,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  said  that  his  amendment  would 
come  to  a  vote  "in  approximately  30 
days."  In  this  speech  in  the  Senate,  he 
declared : 

No  longer  will  we  just  make  speeches 
lecturing  the  President  on  what  we  think 
we  should  do. 

At  that  time  the  Senator  seemed  very 
anxious  to  vote. 

In  the  same  speech  he  said : 

Instead  of  wringing  our  hands,  or  tearing 
our  hair,  or  throwing  bricks,  or  blocking 
traffic,  let  us  go  to  work  on  our  Congress 
and  Senators  and  our  neighbors  and  friends 
and  make  constitutional  government  serve 
our  needs. 

We  agree  on  one  point.  When  he  spoke 
54  days  ago  he  indicated  that  30  days 
would  be  adequate  for  proponents  of  this 
amendment  to  rally  their  support  and 
participate  in  the  debate  we  have  been 
having.  I  think  he  was  right. 

A  full  page  advertisement  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  24  asked  for  money 
to  support  the  drive  to  pass  the  so-called 
amendment  to  end  the  war.  A  huge  head- 
line on  the  advertisement  assured  con- 
tributors that  the  amendment  would 
come  to  a  vote  by  July  1.  Today  the  sup- 
porters of  that  money-raising  advertise- 
ment have  their  last  chance  to  make 
their  advertisement  accurate. 

They  can  do  this  by  allowing  the 
amendment  to  come  to  a  final  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  if  the 
press  has  been  correct  in  reporting  Uiat 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment  have 
raised  $470,000  to  finance  advertising  and 
lobbying  campaigns  on  its  behalf. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  reports  are  ac- 
curate that  high-powered  advertising 
talent  has  been  retained  to  mastermind 
the  campaigns. 

I  do  not  know  if  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  was  acciuate  in  reporting  that  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  are  plan- 
ning to  spend  at  least  $200,000  on  ad- 
vertising alone  In  its  support. 


Mr.  President,  this  much  I  do  know.  I 
am  tmeasy  about  an  attempt  to  treat  a 
piece  of  Senate  business  like  a  brand  of 
toothpaste.  I  do  not  think  huckstering 
has  a  place  in  our  legislatiife  process.  And 
I  am  especially  firm  in  my  belief  that  the 
Senate's  order  of  business  should  not  be 
bent  to  conform  to  the  prerequisites  of 
any  advertising  campaign. 

This  resort  to  advertising  raises  some 
questions.  Are  the  American  people  sup- 
posed to  have  their  political  judgments 
manipulated  by  Madison  Avenue?  And 
are  we  in  the  Senate  supposed  to  hold 
our  breath  until  the  campaign  has  nm 
its  course,  and  then  trim  our  convictions 
to  suit  whatever  wind  has  been  made  to 
blow? 

Let  me  answer  these  questions  with 
three  statements. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
like  seeing  legislative  proposals  mer- 
chandized like  potato  chips. 

Second,  I  am  sure  the  American  peo- 
ple cannot  be  manipulated. 

Finally  the  Senate  will  not  allow  Madi- 
son's republic  to  be  governed  by  Madison 
Avenue.  This  is  the  world's  greatest  delib- 
erative body,  and  it  does  not  need  or  ap- 
preciate advertising  bombardments.  Sen- 
ators are  elected  to  exercise  their  judg- 
ment, not  to  cpnform  their  decisions  to 
generated  passions. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  reminded  to  Win- 
ston Churchill's  comment  when,  in  the 
dark  days  of  September  1941,  he  urged 
American  leaders  not  to  allow  their  deci- 
sions to  be  swayed  by  the  fluctuations  of 
the  Gallup  poll.  Churchill  put  it  this 
V.  ay : 

I  see  (it  said  that)  leaders  should  keep 
their  ears  to  the  ground.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  British  nation  will  find  It  very  had  to 
look  up  to  the  leaders  who  are  detected  In 
that  somewhat  ungainly  posture. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
do  not  expect  Senators  to  adopt  that  im- 
gainly  posture.  I  am  sure  Senators  have 
settled  opinions  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  are  ready  to  vote.  To  them  I 
suggest  Mark  Twain's  advice: 

Always  do  right.  Tou  will  please  some  peo- 
ple and  you  will  amaze  the  rest. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  please  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  by  bringing  this 
measure  to  a  final  vote  now.  We  will  do 
what  is  right  by  defeating  it. 

There  is  no  good  time  to  make  rash 
and  unprecedented  departures  from  con- 
stitutional practice.  There  could  be  no 
worse  time  to  hinder  the  President  in  his 
delicate  task  of  disengaging  us  from  the 
war  he  inherited.  Finally,  this  is  the  best 
possible  time  to  vote  down  this  measure, 
and  the  worst  possible  time  to  duck  the 
issue  by  moving  to  table  the  amendment 
as  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
said  he  would  do 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  people  who 
want  to  remove  the  threat  overhanging 
the  heads  of  the  American  people,  the 
President,  and  the  Senate  will  vote  not 
to  table  the  measure  so  that  we  can  at 
lEist  come  to  issue  upon  this  important 
measure  and  say  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  "We  have  looked  at  it.  We  have 
defeated  it.  And  we  think  the  President 
is  pursuing  the  right  course." 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  one  minute  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  if  he  intends  to  use  up  the  full 
30  minutes  of  his  time.  That  is  just  for 
information  so  that  we  can  guide  our- 
selves in  the  matter. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
intended  that  I  will  do  that.  But  I  want 
to  reserve  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mttskie)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for  6 
weeks  this  body  has  been  debating  the 
measure  offered  by  Senator  Cooper  and 
Senator  Church  relating  to  our  actions 
in  Cambodia  after  July  1.  This  has  been 
a  serious,  though  unfortunately  pro- 
longed discussion  about  a  very  limited 
matter.  Namely,  was  the  administra- 
tion's expedition  into  Cambodia,  and 
would  any  similar  actions  in  the  fu- 
ture, be  tactical  military  matters  that 
are  the  due  right  and  responsibility  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  or 
do  they  constitute  or  likely  involve  an 
extension  of  our  policy  in  Southeast  Asia 
to  another  sovereign  nation?  To  the  ex- 
tent that  our  Government's  actions  and 
policies  could  involve  some  form  of  com- 
mitment to  smother  nation;  namely. 
Cambodia,  then  the  sponsors  of  this 
measure  have  maintained  that  the  Con- 
gress should  first  be  consulted.  It  is  that 
question,  and  variations  on  this  theme, 
which  have  been  discussed  during  this 
entire  period. 

Mr.  President,  24  Senators  are  cospon- 
soring  a  difficult  measure,  introduced  by 
myself  and  four  of  my  colleagues,  which 
is  intended  to  be  an  amendment  to  the 
military  authorization  bUl.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  set  forth  a  time- 
table for  our  orderly  disengagement 
from  Indochina.  It  raises  the  question  of 
the  future  for  our  entire  policy  in  that 
portion  of  the  world,  and  sets  forth  a 
positive  alternative  for  us  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  this  conflict.  It  does  so 
over  an  orderly  and  extended  period, 
making  full  provision  for  giving  assist- 
ance to  the  South  Vietnamese.  The  issues 
it  raises  are  of  the  most  crucial  impor- 
tance for  this  body  and  for  the  future  of 
our  Republic. 

The  amendment  does  not  raise  the  is- 
sue about  whether  the  Cambodian  ex- 
pedition was  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  power  or  not.  It 
does  not  concern  itself  with  that  judg- 
ment and  takes  no  position  on  that  ques- 
tion. It  raises  instead  a  matter  of  com- 
pletely different  nature  by  maintaining 
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that  the  Congress  shoiild  set  a  ti:  netable 
for  terminating  our  Involvemenl  In  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  tactics  that  t  le  Exe- 
cutive would  choose  to  implement  in 
order  to  execute  that  policy  are,  ol  course, 
his  full  prerogative  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  We  In  no  way  are  calling  those 
tactics  into  question,  and  the  imend- 
ment,  therefore,  does  not  raise  he  dis- 
cussion of  the  appropriate  policie  5  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chi;f. 

Tlie  Senate  has  had  to  spend  5  weeks 
trying  to  define  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  through  the  Cooper- Church 
amendment.  But  this  discussion  !■  as  been 
prolonged,  of  course,  not  by  th;  advo- 
cates of  the  Cooper-Church  amei  idment. 
but  by  its  opponents. 

Naturally  we  sdl  welcome  thoro  igh  dis- 
cussion of  these  matters.  However,  it  is 
completely  erroneous  to  suggest  Jiat  the 
debate  focused  on  the  CooperiChurch 
amendment  relating  to  CambodJa  is  the 
same  sis  considering  a  proposal  1  for  ac- 
complishing our  disengagement  from  the 
Indochinese  war.  That  most  crucial 
discussion  will  confront  this  bod^  in  the 
future,  and  must  be  conducted  in  the 
most  orderly,  responsible,  and  tiorough 
manner  if  we  are  to  come  to  a  so  ind  and 

wise  judgment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  SenaUDr  has  expired. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    Pres  dent,    I 
yield  the  Senator  2  additional    ninutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T  he  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recogniad  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
authors  of  this  amendment.  wi>  intend 
to  initiate  this  discussion  in  {  proper 
way.  so  that  the  Senate  can  worf  its  will. 
We  welcome  this  discussion  fori  we  feel 
it  to  be  the  most  important  mai  ter  that 
this  body  will  embark  upon  duilng  this 
year. 

That  is  why  we  fail  to  underst  ind  why 
other  Senators  are  proposing  iiat  the 
rules  of  this  body  be  suddenly  s  ibverted 
in  an  unprecedented  manner. 

I  can  think  of  no  historic  precedent 
for  one  Senator  to  call  up  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  another  Senator  and  ask 
for  its  defeat.  If  this  practice  is  to  be 
followed,  the  functioning  of  tils  body 
will  become  confused,  frustra  ed.  and 
nearly  Inunobilized.  We  cannjt  allow 
this  Pandora's  box  to  be  open(<l  If  we. 
as  a  legislative  body,  are  to  maintain 
what  little  respect  and  effectiveness  we 
now  have. 

We  are  dealing  with  matters  of  the 
gravest  consequence  for  our  Nat]  oil  They 
are  not  matters  to  be  toyed  ligl;  tly  with, 
or  subjected  to  political  trickerj .  That  is 
not  the  way  for  this  body  to  work  its 
will.  And  those  Members  of  this  body — 
as  well  as  those  in  the  execut  ve — who 
support  this  action  are  only  giving  evi- 
dence of  their  fundamental  disregard 
for  the  procedures,  the  responsibilities, 
and  the  duties  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

May  I  say  in  all  candor  that  it  has 
been  regrettable  for  the  executi>  e  branch 
to  disregard  the  constitutional  proce- 
dures for  consultation  with  the  jCongress 
in  the  formation  of  its  foreigki  policy. 
But  it  is  a  far  more  grave  and  serioiis 
matter  for  the  executive  not  to  act  with 


such  respect  for  the  historic  and  honored 
process  by  which  this  body  has  func- 
tioned. It  is  the  integrity  of  the  Senate 
that  Is  called  into  question  by  this  matter. 
I  believe  that  we  must  protect  that  In- 
tegrity—and that  we  also  must  insure 
that  future  of  our  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  considered  in  the  most  orderly  and 
responsible  manner  possible. 

Therefore.  I  shall  support  a  tabling 
motion  if  one  is  made. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  to  offer  at  this  time  the  so- 
called  McOovem-Hatfield  amendment  to 
end  the  war  is.  in  my  opinion,  quite  in- 
appropriate and  ill  timed. 

The  McGovern-Hatfield  amendment 
should  in  no  way  be  considered  in  con- 
text with  the  pending  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  It  was  authored  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill,  and  it  is  in  conjunction 
with  that  bill  that  it  should  be  considered. 
I  oppose  the  McGovem-Hatfleld 
amendment,  for  reasons  I  have  stated 
many  times,  and  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  measure  once  it  is  considered  in  its 
own  right. 

But  I  also  oppose  this  move  to  call  the 
amendment  up  in  this  unorthodox  man- 
ner, as  I  am  sure  do  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, regardless  of  their  views  on  the 
McGovem-Hatfield  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  vote  to  table 
the  Allott  amendment,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
stands  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  18  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  out  of  the 
time  on  this  side,  not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 

stands  the  time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  remain  on  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun,  the  time  to  be  taken 
out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 

how  stands  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland).  Then  I  will  yield  myself 
4  minutes,  and  to  conclude  the  debate,  I 
wUl  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  the  Senator  has  only  13 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  shall  vote  for  the  motion  to  table.  I 
shall  do  so  not  on  procedural  grounds 
but  because  I  am  against  the  amendment 
on  its  merits  or  in  any  way  it  may  come 
up.  Therefore.  I  shall  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  M.^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  time  up  to 
the  last  10  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
lott^ has  offered  in  his  own  name  the 
.>;o-called  McGovem-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment—with the  hope  that  the  proposal 
will  be  defeated. 

By  offering  this  amendment,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  has  chosen  a  proce- 
dure that,  if  allowed,  will  affect  most 
drastically  the  capacity  of  this  institu- 
tion to  conduct  its  business.  Over  95  per- 
cent of  the  Senate's  business  is  con- 
ducted by  unanimous  consent — the  rest 
is  worked  out  in  the  spirit  of  unity  and 
comity  that  must  exist  in  a  form  of  un- 
limited debate  and  imlimited  capacity 
for  obstructionism  under  its  rules. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  stands 
equally  in  the  legislative  process.  At  one 
time  or  another  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  felt  stiongly  that  he  has  de- 
voted the  full  measure  of  his  time,  his 
energy,  and  resources  to  a  particular 
legislative  proposal:  one  that  he  can 
claim  fully  as  his  own.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate,  I  believe,  if  we  now  estab- 
lished a  practice  for  the  opponents  of 
any  such  proposal  to  use  as  a  means  of 
prejudicing  its  merits,  the  device  of  call- 
ing it  up  at  a  time  most  advantageous  to 
the  opposition.  That  is  what  is  at  stake 
here — the  control  over  your  own  pro- 
posal exclusive  of  the  opposition  to  that 
proposal.  And  it  affects  every  Member 
of  this  body. 

Of  course,  under  Senate  rules  any 
Senator  can  embrace  as  his  own  and  ad- 
vocate, and  indeed  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment, any  proposal  he  wishes. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr.  Dole)  did  just  that.  He  advo- 
cated the  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution and,  whether  you  may  personally 
agree  with  the  procedure  or  not.  he  was 
fully  within  his  rights  in  calling  up  an 
amendment  to  that  effect  previously  in- 
troduced by  another  Senator  and  even 
reported  out  as  a  resolution  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). The  Senator  from  Montana 
asked  to  be  notified  when  10  minutes  of 
his  time  remained. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  myself  1  more  mirrate. 

I  might  emphasize  here  that  Senator 
Dole  supported  the  Tonkin  repeal.  He 
supported  it  fully  and  without  equlvoca- 
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tion.  It  may  have  been  conceived  by 
another  Senator,  as  it  was — the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  But  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  agreed  with  it  in 
substance  and  on  his  own  sought  to  have 
Its  terms  implanted  into  law. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  case  at 
hand.  Pending  now  is  an  amendment 
authored  not  by  its  sponsor  nor  by  one 
who  supports  its  terms.  The  proponent 
of  this  amendment  is  an  avowed  oppo- 
nent of  the  proposal.  He  seeks  its  rejec- 
tion by  the  Senate  and  does  so  by  con- 
trolling its  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

I  noted  the  alleged  precedents  cited 
for  such  a  procedure.  I  cannot  agree, 
however,  that  these  past  instances  re- 
ferred to  are  at  all  in  point.  A  motion 
to  table  an  amendment  offered  by  a 
genuine  sponsor  has  no  similarity  to  the 
procedure  of  the  present  case.  Motions 
to  table  by  the  Senate  leadership,  who 
have  responsibilities  to  move  the  Sen- 
ate program,  have  no  similarity — regard- 
less of  how  the  leadership  may  have 
voted.  Motions  of  this  character  are 
made  solely  to  expedite  the  Senate  pro- 
gram; not  to  prejudice  the  substance  of 
another  Member's  proposal. 

In  moving  to  table  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  seek  to  foreclose  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  single  most  important  issue  of  this 
session:  The  matter  of  bringing  to  a 
close  the  whole  war  operation  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  amendment,  as  I  recall,  was  first 
introduced  last  April  30.  It  was  revised 
and  resubmitted  on  May  5.  Frwn  the 
very  beginning.  2  months  ago.  Senator 
McGovERN  stated — and  I  quote  his  re- 
marks of  April  30 — 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield) 
and  I  Intend  to  offer  this  amendment  to  H  Jl. 
17123.  the  Military  Procurement  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  when  that  legislation  becomes  the 
pending  business  In  the  Senate. 

As  far  as  I  know,  that  has  been  his 
position  and  the  position  of  all  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  since  that 
time. 

In  closing.  I  would  only  say  that  It  is 
not  the  pending  proposal  that  is  now  at 
stake.  Should  the  Senate  approve  this 
manner  of  proceeding  it  would  jeopar- 
dize prematurely  the  merits  of  every 
proposition  developed  by  any  Senator  on 
his  own.  I  would  hope  the  Senate  would 
not  vote  to  turn  the  orderly  spirit  of 
imity  and  comity  in  this  body  into  a 
Jungle  of  legislative  one-upsmanship.  As 
Senators,  we  stand  equally  in  approach- 
ing our  legislative  c«)portunities.  I  hope 
we  remain  so. 

At  an  appropriate  time  I  shall  move 
to  table  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
having  heard  that  a  motion  to  table 
will  be  made,  I  shall  vote  against  it, 
although  I  would  oppose  the  proposed 
amendment  whether  it  be  offered  today 
or  on  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  voting  on  this  proposal  today.  We 
all  understand  it.  We  have  facing  us  a 
long,  hard  summer.  We  have  spent  nearly 
8  weeks  on  this  matter.  The  authoriza- 


tion bill  is  to  be  called  up  some  time  in 
July.  The  Chair  will  recall  that  last  year 
we  spent  8  weeks  on  the  ABM  in  the 
authorization  bill.  Add  prolonged  debate 
on  the  McGovern-Hatfield  amendment 
if  offered  to  the  authorization  bUl.  and 
we  could  well  be  in  here  until  the  middle 
of  the  fall  before  we  disposed  of  the  au- 
thorization for  the  ABM  as  well  as  the 
McGovem-Hatfleld  amendment. 

I  can  imderstand  very  well  the  con- 
cern of  the  majority  leader  for  Senate 
procedures.  The  fact  that  this  concern 
has  been  shown  here  today  makes  me 
very  happy,  as  it  always  has. 

But  I  would  hope  that  those  people 
who  have  been  most  concerned  about  the 
so-called  disruption  of  Senate  proce- 
dures, the  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  will  take  another  look 
at  what  they  have  been  doing  in  the  field 
of  armed  services. 

If  there  has  been  any  disruption  of 
Senate  procedures,  I  carmot  think  of  any 
place  where  it  has  happened  more  ac- 
tively than  in  the  case  of  the  foreign 
policy  committee  getting  into  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
to  the  point  where  they  practically  have 
a  subcommittee  doing  the  came  kind  of 
work  we  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee are  supposed  to  handle. 

We  certainly  do  not  get  into  the  field 
of  foreign  relations.  While  I  can  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  place  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  armed  services  problems  with- 
in the  foreign  policy  committee,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  their  sole  function.  I  remem- 
ber last  year,  speaking  again  of  Senate 
procedures,  when  this  authorization  bill 
was  brought  to  the  floor — and.  mind  you. 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  bill  before  Con- 
gress that  has  more  attention  or  is  given 
more  study  than  the  military  authoriza- 
tion bill,  what  with  the  Joint  Cliiefs  of 
Staff  looking  at  it.  the  military  them- 
selves, the  National  Security  Coimcil,  the 
OflBce  of  the  President,  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  both  Houses.  I 
caimot  think  of  any  bill  that  has  more 
attention  than  these  bills.  Yet.  we  stood 
on  this  floor  for  8  solid  weeks  discussing 
amendments  that  would  have  destroyed 
weapons  systems;  amendments  offered, 
with  all  due  respect,  in  many  cases  by 
Senators  who  had  no  experience  at  all  in 
the  related  fields. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  vote 
against  tabling  this  measure,  because  I 
would  like  to  see  it  gotten  out  of  the  way, 
and  I  think  we  can  do  that  more  expe- 
ditiously this  afternoon  on  this  piece  of 
legislation  than  by  waiting  for  Uie  heat 
of  July  and  the  greater  heat  of  August, 
the  desire  of  all  of  us  to  get  out  some 
time  around  Labor  Day,  and  the  desire 
of  many  Senators  to  begin  campaigning. 
I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  dispose  of  it; 
and  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
to  vote  against  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
very  brief  time  available  to  discuss  the 
Allott  amendment  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss two  principal  points.  First,  the  poli- 
tical implications  of  what  is  happ&iing 


here,  and  second,  the  impact  this  action 
will  have  on  conduct  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  believe  that  the  McGovem  amend- 
ment— for  which  the  present  amendment 
is  substituted — is  designed  to  keep  alive 
the  debate  on  Vietnam ;  that  its  purpose 
is  to  keep  Vietnam  a  political  Issue 
throughout  the  summer:  and  that 
through  this  tactic  of  announcing  the 
text  of  the  McGovem  amendment  in  full, 
well  ahead  of  time,  but  attaching  It  to 
a  bill  not  to  be  offered  imtil  some  distant 
future  date — in  this  case  the  military 
procurement  bill — thus  not  letting  the 
Senate  discuss  it  fully  until  that  blU 
is  finally  offered,  the  proponents  of  the 
measure  hope  to  tarnish  the  record  of 
the  Nixon  administration  in  pursuing 
America's  goal  of  a  durable  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  other  major  point  is  the  effect  a 
vote  today  will  have  on  the  enemy  in 
Hanoi.  Most  Senators  believe  the  Mc- 
Govem amendment  will  be  defeated. 
When  it  Is  voted  on.  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  expressed  in  the  Sen- 
ate. And  that  will  is  to  defeat  this  meas- 
ure. Senate  parliamentary  procedures, 
however,  permit  a  vote  on  a  motion  to 
table  before  the  vote  can  be  held  on  the 
substance.  Thus  the  will  of  the  people, 
as  expressed  through  this  body,  csm  be 
delayed.  Not  thwarted,  but  delayed.  And 
the  measure,  if  further  delayed,  will  give 
further  hope  to  Hanoi  that  America  will 
write  off  its  losses  in  Vietnam  as  a  vain 
and  futile  sacrifice.  We  do  not  believe 
this  will  happen.  We  know  the  amend- 
ment has  already  been  studied  thorough- 
ly, debated  fully* and  most  likely  will  be 
defeated.  But  does  Hanoi  know  this? 
And  even  if  it  knew,  so  long  as  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  holds  back  a  vote 
can  anj'one  expect  Hanoi  will  not  await 
its  outcome?  And  Is  not  this  delay  di- 
rectly helpful  to  the  enemies  of  this 
country — ^more  specifically,  to  the  en- 
emies of  our  soldiers  over  there? 

Hanoi  has  had  much  success  with  Its 
ancient  policy  of  waiting,  of  dividing, 
and  of  winning  through  division.  Hanoi 
still  expects  to  win  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
what  it  caimot  win  in  Vietnam.  This 
much  Is  very  clear.  Anything  we  do  to 
encourage  this  belief  will  increase  the 
risks,  and  casualties,  of  our  boys  whom 
we  sent  there. 

Until  the  UJ8.  Senate  demonstrates 
firmly  and  with  finality  Hanoi  can  no 
more  win  here  than  against  our  forces 
in  the  field,  the  enemy  will  not  move  to 
the  conference  table. 

Thus,  the  tabling  motion  to  be  of- 
fered today  will  give  heart  to  Hanoi  and 
will  delay  for  6  weeks,  or  2  months,  any 
move  to  the  conference  table.  Hanoi  still 
hopes  to  make  such  a  meeting  one  to  ac- 
cept American  surrender  and  not  one  to 
negotiate  peace. 

Some  here  will  vote  to  table  today 
because  the  method  by  which  this  reso- 
lution is  now  brought  before  the  Senate 
does  not  adhere  strictly  to  Senate  tradi- 
tion. I  value  tradition  and  I  value  his- 
toric precedent.  In  this  case,  however,  I 
consider  early  peace  negotiations,  to  end 
this  long  and  terrible  conflict,  far  more 
important  than  tradition  in  this  body. 

Let  us  be  honest  and  open;  if  there 
was  merit  to  the  McGovem  amendment 
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we  woixld  vote  it  up  or  we  would  vote  it 
down:  but  we  would  do  it  now. 

We  would  not  insist  upon  de  ay  after 
delay,  because  we  would  know  that,  as 
long  as  Hanoi  believes  it  can  w  n  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  what  it  cannot  wiii  on  the 
battlefield,  it  will  not  come  to  t  le  peace 
table  in  Paris. 

We  would  not  insist  upon  d  ;lay.  be- 
cause we  would  know  the  amsndment 
stands  absolutely  no  chance  of  passage; 
not  now.  not  next  month,  not  th(  i  months 
after  that. 

We  would  not  insist  upon  de  ay  after 
delay,  because  we  would  know  the 
amendment  has  absolutely  noJiing  to 
do  with  the  reality  of  Presiden  Nixon's 
program  of  troop  withdrawals  fiom  Asia. 

If  the  argument  of  tradition  of  the 
Senate,  or  privileges  of  committ  ;e  chair- 
men is  offered  in  support  of  deU  y  at  this 
time  we  would  certainly  say  tha  t  no  tra- 
dition and  no  privilege  is  worti  even  1 
day's  delay  in  getting  Hanoi  to  the  bar- 
gaining stage  in  Paris.  And  despite  our 
concern  for  tradition.  I  would  l^ope  that 
our  esteemed  committee  chairmen  would 
realize  they  actually  strengthen  jtradition 
by  foregoing  its  exercise  when  It  has  so 
obviously  been  invoked  for  pu  poses  so 
contrary  to  those  for  which  it  v  as  origi- 
nally conceived. 

If  the  amendment  has  merit,  it  would 
most  certainly  not  be  used  as  a  fund- 
raising  device  through  advertise  ments  in 
the  newspapers  and  on  television  and 
mass  mailings.  Indeed,  in  delaying  a  vote 
on  the  amendment,  we  simply  allow  its 
continuance  as  a  vehicle  fo'  raising 
money  for  political  campaigns. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Cidifomia. 

SANCTUAKIES    AND    THE    AMEXICAN    TRADmON 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President  before  I 
turn  to  miy  more  formal  remarks  I  want, 
with  humility  and  compassion,  to  recite 
a  few  words  written  to  me  just  Jiis  week 
by  three  constituents  of  mine.  T  "hese  will 
be  the  words  of  three  men  who.  so  far  as 
I  know,  have  never  met  nor  heard  of  one 
another.  Yet  they  have  much  in  common. 
They  are  Calif omians.  and,  moi  -e  impor- 
tant, Americans,  who  wear  th  ;ir  coim- 
try's  uniform.  The  have  something  else 
in  common  that  should  give  Senators 
pause  for  thought:  something  pi  of oimdly 
important  to  the  credibility  aril  dignity 
of  the  Senate  and  the  history  we  write 
in  this  Chtunber.  Each  of  the  three  has 
expressed  bewilderment,  disbelief,  and 
astonishment  at  some  of  the  remarks 
made  during  recent  days  tin  their 
Senate. 

I  am  constrained  not  to  reveal  the 
names  of  these  three  fine  youiig  Amer- 
icans since  there  has  not  beezi  time  to 
ask  their  permission  to  quote  tl  lem  pub 
licly,  and  to  the  discredit  of  many,  their 
families  could  be  the  subjects  cf  harsiss 
ment  by  those  in  our  coimtry  w  ho  would 
divide  us  and  set  us  upon  each  other  to 
destroy  the  fabric  of  our  great  Nation 
I  intend  to  write  back  to  these  yoimg 
Americans  with  my  personal  silute  and 
to  express  my  pride  in  th^m,  their 
thoughts,  and  their  deeds. 

The  first  letter  comes  from  |a  private 
first  class : 


Okas  Senator  Murpht:   Few 
life  have  I  been  bo  ashamed  of 
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leaders,  as  a  body,  as  I  am  at  present.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  all  the  little  tricks  of  your 
trade,  but  I  have  followed  the  logic  of  most 
of  your  decisions,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  found 
myself  In  agreement.  But  now  I  am  a  soldier, 
and  I  am  In  Vietnam.  I  feel  I've  been  be- 
trayed. The  support  that  my  president  Is  try- 
ing to  give  me  through  our  operations  in 
Cambodia  and  Increased  flexibility  to  our 
leaders  Is  being  undercut  by  a  group  of  sen- 
ators and  representatives  who  are  more  con- 
cerned with  votes  than  they  are  with  lives. 
They  scream  and  cry  "outrageous"  at  the 
death  of  a  student  in  the  process  of  break- 
ing the  law;  and  yet  they  stick  their  heads 
In  the  ground  to  avoid  seeing  the  attempt 
at  trying  to  reduce  casualltles  here. 

Sir,  maybe  we  should  never  have  gotten 
Into  this  war  to  begin  with;  but  we  did.  And 
I  don't  want  to  be  here — I  Just  got  married 
in  December.  But  I  am  here.  I'm  doing  the 
best  Job  I  know  how.  and  so  are  the  rest  of 
the  soldiers  here;  and  I  just  think  that  the 
leaders  in  Washington  should  stop  worrying 
about  whether  this  is  a  Just  war  or  not.  The 
fact  remains  that  our  country  has  sent  us 
over  here  to  fight  a  war  that  our  country  has 
engaged  Itself  in.  And  now  the  leaders  of  our 
country,  especially  those  In  the  Houses  of 
Congress,  are  menacing  what  little  safety  we 
enjoy  by  pulling  out  our  support,  and  tying 
our  bands  as  we  engage  In  our  own  defense. 
Many  here  feel  that  our  own  Congress  has 
caused  the  death  of  more  GI's  than  our 
more  formally  declared  enemies.  You  strip  us 
of  our  defenses  and  lead  us  to  slaughter, 
the  Viet  Cong  meet  us.  man  against  man. 
They  meet  us  with  some  semblance  of  honor: 
our  own  Congress  subverts  us. 

If  Congress  believes  they  are  saving  our 
lives,  sir,  they  are  not. 

If  Congress  believes  they  are  saving  money, 
then  why  do  they  appoint  men  to  the  acad- 
emies if  they  will  not  listen  to  the  advice  of 
the  highly  trained  professional.  And,  If  this 
Is  true,  their  priority  of  money  over  life 
should  be  re-examined. 

Sir,  I  know  this  letter  la  not  very  neat — 
both  I  and  the  typewriter  I  am  using  are 
very  tired,  but  I  thought  that  someone 
might  care  how  I  felt  about  it  all.  If  you 
could,  please  pass  this  around;  I'm  too  tired 
to  write  anymore. 

I  assure  the  writer  of  this  letter  that 
his  words  have  been  passed  around  and 
that  he  gives  us  rich  food  for  thought  and 
contemplation. 

The  second  letter  comes  from  an  Air 
Force  staff  sergeant,  a  man  who,  as  he 
says,  "flies  combat  missions — which  puts 
me  where  the  action  is  most  of  the  time." 
He  says : 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  ex- 
press my  opinion,  and  hopefully  gain  your 
support  of  President  Nixon's  decision  to  send 
American  troops  into  Cambodia. 

My  references,  two  and  a  half  years  In 
the  combat  zone.  No  I'm  not  a  desk  worker 
who  picks  up  the  information  from  "desk 
pilots"  or  entirely  from  the  newspapers,  but 
a  man  who  flies  combat  missions  with  the 
Air  Rescue  Service,  which  puts  me  where 
the  action  is  most  of  the  time.  I  have  worked 
In  North  Viet  Nam,  the  Mekong  Delta,  and 
now  In  Laos.  I  work  with,  talk  to.  and  some- 
times even  "Rescue"  the  people  who  are 
actually  there,  so  I  can  draw  my  own  con- 
clusions  about   this   action. 

I  firmly  and  honestly  believe  that  the  de- 
cision to  send  troops  Into  Cambodia  was  a 
good  one.  and  I  might  add  quite  a  while 
overdue.  We  must  not  forget  that  this  Is  a 
part  of  the  overall  plan  to  withdraw  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Viet  Nam  and  continue  the 
Vietnamlzatlon  program  which  Is  moving 
along  quite  well,  the  Mekong  Delta  being  a 
perfect  example  of  It.  I  watched  this  with  my 
own  eyes  which  makes  It  first  hand  informa- 
tion. 

As  a  man  who  is  serving  under  our  flag. 


I  would  hope  and  pray  that  you,  our  con- 
gressional leaders,  would  examine  the  entire 
picture  of  Southeast  Asia,  not  just  selected 
parts  of  it.  which  In  reality  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed intelligently  when  considered  outside 
their  proper  context. 

The  silent  majority  which  I  am  a  part  of 
would  like  to  be  heard.  We  are  not  organized, 
we  do  not  demonstrate,  we  do  not  tear  up 
colleges  and  try  to  destroy  our  education 
system,  but  it  Is  disheartening  to  know  that 
our  nation,  as  well  as  some  of  our  leaders, 
pay  attention  to  this  form  of  dissent.  As 
servicemen  we  are  not  allowed  to  demon- 
strate, but  If  we  were,  ninety  five  per  cent 
of  the  O.I.'s  in  Viet  Nam  would  be  on  the 
streets  to  back  President  Nixon's  decision 
yet  nothing  Is  made  mention  of  this  fact  In 
the  newspapers,  and  this  in  Itself  Is  very 
wrong.  We  should  have  one  hell  of  a  voice 
in  this  matter  as  we  are  the  ones  who  are 
here,  doing  the  fighting  and  dying,  and  a  lot 
less  people  will  die  now  that  we  have  wiped 
out  the  enemy's  stockpiles  In  Cambodia. 

All  of  this  violence,  is  this  what  you  want 
sir?  In  so  many  cases  it  appears  so  by  the 
way  many  of  our  politicians  encourage  these 
demonstrators  through  their  words  and 
deeds,  and  making  suggestions  of  moving 
to  Canada.  I  have  read  the  constitution  and 
cannot  recall  anything  about  desertion  in 
its  context,  yet  this  Is  the  same  constitu- 
tion that  our  leaders  are  supposed  to  be 
supporting.  This  Itlnd  of  leadership  Is  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  and  these  leaders  are  cre- 
ating a  climate  where  more  terrible  things 
will  continue  to  happen.  By  making  this 
situation,  these  leaders  are  placing  their 
political  and  party's  ambitions  ahead  of 
their  country's  welfare.  The  mob  violence 
that  is  associated  with  these  massive  demon- 
strations encourage  more  demonstrations 
and  more  violence  so  this  causes  a  strong 
reaction  by  the  authorities  to  attempt  to 
control  the  situation,  so  now  the  growing 
circle  Is  complete,  "Violence  begets  Vio- 
lence." 

How  can  the  leaders  of  this  nation  en- 
courage these  "Mobe"  who  deliberately  con- 
front, stone,  vilify,  and  attack  all  symbols 
of  authority  we  have.  This  form  of  dissent 
must  stop,  and  the  leaders  who  encourage 
it  should  be  pulled  out  of  office  so  fast  they 
won't  have  time  to  look  back. 

This  should  not  be  a  political  war.  There 
is  no  need  to  have  any  specific  party  solu- 
tion, but  an  American  solution.  The  leaders 
must  work  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  not 
for  the  good  of  their  party. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention  to 
my  letter. 

I  repeat  what  this  staff  sergeant  has 
said: 

The  leaders  must  work  for  the  good  of 
the  nation. 

This  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  note 
that  this  letter  came  not  from  a  man 
who  had  bathed,  shaved,  and  put  on 
fresh  fatigues  to  meet  Senator  Murphy 
in  Vietnam.  These  words,  as  those  of  the 
private  first  class  I  quoted  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  came  from  a  brave  and  tired 
man  who  Is  taking  his  turn  at  bat,  who 
takes  some  of  his  precious  free  time  to 
tell  it  like  it  Is. 

An  Air  Force  lieutenant  was  a  little 
more  to  the  point,  maybe  a  little  bitter 
and,  certainly,  poignant  in  his  plea  for 
his  comrades.  His  words  speak  for  them- 
selves: 

Dear  Senator  Mitrpht:  I  am  presently  In 
Vietnam  serving  as  an  Air  Force  Forward 
Air  Controller.  Oddly  enough  I  am  glad  to 
be  here  as  I  feel  that  m  a  United  States 
citizen  I  owe  this  country  more  than  taxes. 
And  I  feel  this  year  at  least  partially  balances 
the  books. 


June  29,  1970 
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And  although  by  not  going  to  Canada  I 
lost  a  chance  of  becoming  one  of  the  real 
heroes  of  this  war,  this  tour  does  aSord  me 
the  opportunity  to  do  something  I've  wanted 
to  do  ever  since  I  started  pilot  training.  And 
that  Is  petition  all  the  Senators  of  Congress 
to  risk  a  little  adverse  opinion  from  the 
youth  of  America  and  support  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  abuced  minority  groups — the  men 
currently  listed  as  missing  in  action  or  as 
prisoner  of  war  .  .  . 

Cut  off  our  servicemen's  pay,  you  say? 
Go  away  and  the  war  will  stop  all  by 
Itself,  you  say?  Abandon  our  President, 
give  political  sanctuary  to  those  who 
have  killed  half  a  hundred  thousand 
Americans,  you  say?  Desert  "the  men 
currently  listed  as  missing  in  action  or 
as  prisoner  of  war,"  you  say?  Forget 
Vietnamization  and  abandon  800,000 
Innocents  to  slaughter,  you  say?  Not  that 
lieutenant.  Not  that  staff  sergeant.  Not 
that  private  first  class.  Not  this  Sen- 
ator. And.  pray  Ood,  not  this  proud 
country. 

Where  is  the  newspaper  which  has 
printed  the  remarks  of  these  men?  I 
have  read  much  of  those  who  think  dif- 
ferently, so  how  does  it  happen  these 
men  and  so  many  like  them  have  had  to 
take  the  recourse  of  writing  to  their 
Senator  to  be  heard.  But,  then,  the 
building  of  banks  or  doing  one's  job  well 
Just  is  not  news,  I  guess. 

To  these  three,  I  salute  you.  I  pray  for 
your  safety.  You  are  what  a  real  Ameri- 
can is  all  about  and  we  know  it.  My  con- 
stituents in  imiform — more  come  from 
California  than  from  smy  other  State — 
know  the  score  in  this  awful  ball  game 
we  play.  They  respect  their  President, 
and  they  do  their  tough  jobs.  They  ixn- 
derstand  why  we  are  in  Cambodia  and, 
perhaps  intuitively,  our  history. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
said  in  recent  weeks  in  this  Chamber 
about  the  American  Incursion  into  Cam- 
bodia to  indicate  that  somehow  this  is 
a  new  policy — a  departure  from  tradi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  far  from  the  fact.  History  con- 
tradicts this. 

It  is,  instead,  a  return  to  traditional 
American  policy,  and  a  restoration  of 
our  historic  approach  to  a  problem 
which  has  plagued  us — in  one  form  or 
another — since  first  we  became  an  inde- 
pendent Nation. 

The  problem,  I  believe,  can  be  summed 
up  in  its  most  simple  form  as  this: 

What  does  a  sovereign  nation  do  to 
protect  itself  against  those  who  attack 
it  from  a  politically  established  sanc- 
tuary? 

The  problem  is  not  new.  It  is  not  one 
that  is  confined  to  American  history 
alone. 

I  suppose  the  first  time  the  problem 
ever  arose  was  with  the  advent  of  piracy, 
or  brigandage,  shortly  after  the  dawn 
of  civilization,  smd  the  history  of  these 
matters  has  long  held  high  interest  for 
this  Senator. 

In  our  own  history,  the  international 
problem  raised  Its  head  early.  It  started 
with  the  corsairs  who  used  the  permis- 
sive havens  of  the  north  coast  of  Africa 
from  which  to  launch  their  raids 
against  the  mercantile  fleet  of  this 
newly  emerged  Nation. 

The  Barbary  coast  affair  has  been 
mentioned  before  in  this  debate,  largely 


in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the 
President's  powers  to  conduct  American 
foreign  policy.  I  bring  it  into  this  current 
discussion  for  another  reason — to  draw, 
if  I  may,  a  parallel  between  the  situation 
that  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  and  the  situation  which  exists 
now,  today,  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  the  last 
th'rd  of  the  20th  century. 

The  United  States  early  became  a 
trading  Nation  and  plied  a  brisk  com- 
merce with  the  Mediterranean  ports.  As 
a  result,  American  shipping  quickly  be- 
came easy  prey  to  the  so-called  Bar- 
bary pirates  that  infested  the  northern 
coastline  of  Africa. 

The  corsairs  got  their  name  from  the 
coastline  itself — the  Barbary  coast,  a 
degradation  of  the  word  "Berber,"  the 
tribe  which  inhabited  the  area. 

Tiiese  pirates  who  inhabited  the  Bar- 
bary coast  were,  in  fact,  pirates,  al- 
though they  maintained  a  fiction  that 
they  were  the  naval  forces  of  the  govern- 
ments of  that  coast. 

The  Barbary  coast  was  comprised  of 
a  portion  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia, 
and  Tripoli,  now  known  as  Libya.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  Gates  of  Hercules — or 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar — on  the  west,  to 
very  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  on  the 
east. 

Nominally,  this  entire  area  was  a  part 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  by  the  time  the 
United  States  became  a  nation.  That,  too. 
however,  was  largely  a  fictitious  designa- 
tion. In  fact,  the  area  was  composed 
largely  of  nearly  autonomous  states  that 
paid  annual  tribute  to  Turkey  and  de- 
rived a  large  portion  of  their  revenues 
from  piracy,  or  from  tribute  paid  to  them 
to  prevent  it. 

As  early  as  the  last  decade  of  the  18th 
century  these  pirates  began  attacking 
American  shipping.  Prior  to  that  time  our 
ships  had  been  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  fiag  and  were  immune  from 
attack  because  the  British  Government 
had  a  tribute  arrangement  with  the 
pirates  and  paid  handsomely  for  the 
privilege  of  sailing  the  Mediterranean. 

It  was  the  early  contention  of  the  U.S. 
Grovernment  that  Barbary  corsairs  were, 
indeed,  pirates.  Our  Government  and  our 
shippers  maintained  that  the  fiction  of 
being  naval  vessels  of  the  Barbary  states 
offered  them  no  protection  from  interna- 
tional law. 

International  law  has  always  main- 
tained that  a  pirate  does  not  act  against 
an  individual,  nor  against  an  individual 
state,  but  that  his  acts  of  depredation  are 
against  all  mankind.  Therefore  a  pirate — 
any  pirate — can  be  brought  to  justice  by 
any  nation.  Thus,  when  the  slave  trade 
was  declared  to  be  piracy,  slave  ships 
were  subject  to  capture  by  public  vessels 
of  any  nation,  regardless  of  which  flag 
they  flew  or  where  they  came  from. 

This  theory  had  been  well  established 
by  the  British  and  Dutch  in  the  Carib- 
bean in  the  17th  century,  when  their  war- 
ships moved  against  the  pirates  of  the 
SjMinish  Main  despite  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  acts  of  piracy  had  been  directed 
not  against  them,  but  against  the  Span- 
ish and  their  bullion  fleets. 

In  those  earlier  cases  the  European 
powers  moved  against  such  pirate  strong- 
holds as  Tortuga,  for  example,  even 
though  the  island  itself  was  owned  by 


the  French,  and  the  British  were  not  at 
the  time  at  war  with  France. 

Thus,  the  U.S.  Government  came  to 
the  logical  conclusion  that  the  Mediter- 
ranean pirates  were  in  fact  pirates,  and 
not  the  legitimate  instruments  of  sover- 
eign powers. 

At  this  the  United  States  attempted 
to  enlist  the  British  and  French  in  their 
fight  against  the  tyranny  of  these  pi- 
rates. United  States  attempt  to  elicit 
support  were  largely  ignored  by  Britain; 
France  promised  only  to  use  her  good 
offices  with  .;he  rulers  of  the  Barbary 
States.  Similarly,  the  Netherlands  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  request  for  aid  by  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  realized  it  had  to  go 
it  alone  in  its  battle  to  protect  its  trade 
from  the  Barbary  pirates.  A  treaty  was 
negotiated  with  Morocco — least  trouble- 
some of  the  four  Barbary  Powers— with- 
out too  much  difficulty,  and  with  only 
moderate  tribute. 

After  a  series  of  long  and  delicate 
conferences  the  United  States  managed 
to  negotiate  treaties  with  the  other  three 
Barbary  States:  Algeria.  Tunisia,  and 
Tripoli.  These  treaties,  unfortunately, 
were  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  keeping,  just  as  we  see  Communist 
nations  doing  today. 

The  first  state  that  openly  violated  the 
treaty  was  Tripoli,  which,  in  May  of  1801, 
declared  war  on  the  United  States  and 
expelled  our  consul. 

The  Pasha  also  ordered  the  flagpole  in 
front  of  the  American  consulate  chopped 
down. 

This  was  the  begiiming  of  4  years  of 
war  with  the  Barbary  States.  The  United 
States  maintained  a  naval  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean,  although  for  the  most 
part  the  war  was  not  conducted  with 
much  energy.  It  was  largely  sporadic, 
and  consisted  mostly  of  isolated  encovm- 
ters  with  the  enemy.  At  no  time  did  we 
dignify  the  situation  by  formally  declar- 
ing war. 

During  1803  and  1804,  Comdr.  Edwar 
Preble.  an  energetic  commander, 
launched  a  series  of  strong  attacks 
against  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  itself  and 
destroyed  some  of  the  harbor's  fortifica- 
tions and  a  number  of  gimboats. 

Commodore  Preble,  during  the  course 
of  one  such  action,  lost  the  frigate  Phila- 
delphia which  went  aground  on  a  reef 
and  was  captured  by  Tripolitan  gunboats. 
The  ship  was  towed  into  the  harbor  and 
the  crew  of  307  taken  prisoner. 

A  young  lieutenant  named  Stephen 
Decatur  covered  himself  with  glory 
shortly  after  that  by  leading  a  boarding 
party  into  the  harbor  and  sinking  the 
Philadelphia  at  her  moorings. 

Meanwhile,  William  Eaton,  a  former 
Army  captain  but  now  U.S.  naval  agent 
to  the  Barbary  States,  launched  a  cam- 
paign for  more  vigorous  action.  In  1805 
Eaton  invaded  Tripoli  from  the  Etist. 

In  Egypt,  Eaton  had  found  a  brother 
of  the  Tripolitan  Pasha — a  former 
ruler — suid  used  him  as  a  figurehead  to 
establish  a  new  government.  With  an 
army  of  400  men — Including  only  a 
handful  of  Americans— Eaton  attacked 
and  captured  the  seaport  of  Dena.  He 
and  his  small  force  stood  off  a  number  of 
heavy  counterattacks  by  the  Tripolitans. 

Eaton's    success,     together    with    a 
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strengthened  TJS.  fleet  in  I  he  area, 
brought  the  Pasha  to  terms,  t  is  agents 
negotiated  a  settlement  with  the  new 
U.S.  commander  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Comdr.  Samuel  Barron,  involvii  ig  a  small 
ransom  payment  for  the  Ph\\adelvhia 
captives  and  the  specification  that  no 
further  tribute  would  be  paid 

The  outcome  was  not  a  total  success, 
for  the  other  Barbary  States  <;ontinued 
to  demand  tribute,  and  reinstiti  ited  their 
depredations  while  we  were  jtherwise 
occupied  during  the  War  of  181 2.  Emring 
that  war  Barbary  sanctuaries  (xpanded, 
and  offered  haven  to  British  warships 
preying  on  American  merchantmen  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

According  to  Julius  W.  Pratt,  in  his  "A 
History  of  United  States  Foreign  i  Policy," 
the  British  used  Tunis  and  Trip  )li  as  safe 
havens  from  which  to  attack  American 
shipping. 

Britain,  with  its  then  unbearable  na- 
val force,  could  have — at  any  ime  dur- 
ing the  previous  100  years — viped  out 
the  Barbary  pirate  lairs.  They  had  not 
because,  as  McLeod  and  Wrigh  t  note  In 
their  history  of  William  Eaton,  many  in 
Britain  felt  the  pirates  served  a  useful 
purpose.  Britain's  Lord  Sh  ;fBeld  Is 
quoted  as  saying  the  pirates  lelped  to 
keep  down  the  trade  of  smalle  •  nations, 
such  as  the  United  States  and  t  le  Italian 
states.  This,  he  maintained,  wis  to  the 
advantage  of  the  British  Empir  b. 

In  any  event,  once  the  War  ol  1812  was 
over,  the  United  States  determined  to 
end  the  threat  once  and  for  good.  This 
time,  to  show  we  meant  business.  Con- 
gress declared  war  on  Algeria,  the  chief 
offender. 

In  1815,  Stephen  Decatur  ami  William 
Bainbridge  sailed  with  squadrons  of 
American  naval  vessels  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Both  oflScers  were  successful  Decatur 
captured  the  Algerian  flags  lip  and, 
blockading  the  harbor  of  Alsiers,  was 
quickly  able  to  force  the  Bey  (f  Algeria 
to  terms.  The  Pasha  of  Tripoli  and  the 
ruler  of  Tunis  quickly  accepted  American 
terms  when  they  saw  Decati^'s  ships. 
Bainbridge  arriving  a  httle  la 
even  stronger  squadron,  add< 
takable  emphasis  to  U.S.  deter 

Thus,  the  United  States  tool 
action  early  in  its  history  to  eliminate  a 
sanctuary — in  fact  a  series  of  tanctuar 
ies — from  which  its  shipping  |ind  mill 
tary  forces  had  been  attacked 
parent    impunity.    With    this 
England  and  France  followed 
the  piratical  policy  of  the  Barbery  States 
was  ended  forever. 

The  long  series  of  military  ictions  in 
the  Mediterranean  were  to  provide  more 
than  merely  a  page  in  our  histdry  books. 
They  provided  the  basis  upon  which  a 
solid  principle  of  American  p  alley  was 
founded. 

That  principle  is  simply  t»at  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  wlitically 
established  sanctuary  from  which  an  en- 
emy can  attack  American  forces ,  and  into 
which  he  can  retreat  without  fear  of 
pursuit. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  princii)le  which 
President  Nixon  has  reestablisl  led  in  his 
vigorous  pursuit  of  the  enem;r  into  Its 
Cambodian  strongholds,  which  were  also 
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politically-designated  sanctuaries  into 
which  the  enemy  could  retreat. 

During  the  Civil  War  there  also  arose 
a  series  of  incidenls  involving  the  idea  of 
using  safe  havens  or  sanctuaries  from 
which  to  attack  an  enemy  force. 

The  most  notable  involve  the  attack  on 
St.  Albans,  Vt..  and  the  raiders  Alabama, 
Florida,  and  Shenandoah. 

Neither  the  attack  on  St.  Albans,  nor 
the  raids  by  the  Confederate  ships, 
brought  on  direct  punitive  military  ac- 
tion against  their  source  by  the  United 
States,  although  both  did  bring  into  play 
the  full  weight  of  U.S.  diplomatic 
capability. 

Both  sets  of  incidents  did  result  in 
action  that  was  clear  cut,  and  further 
implemented  the  principle  of  policy  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  sanctu- 
ary for  enemy  forces. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War,  Cana- 
dian sympathies  were  very  strongly  in 
support  of  the  northern  cause  primarily 
because  Canadians  themselves  were  over- 
whelmingingly  antislavery. 

This  era  of  good  feeling  between  the 
Union  and  Ctinada  was  slowly  destroyed 
because  of  American  rancor  over  the  po- 
sition Great  Britain  took — a  position 
of  neutrality  in  favor  of  the  Confederacy, 
as  northern  officials  saw  it. 

The  recrimination  against  Britain 
turned  into  verbal  attacks  on  Canada, 
and  these  in  turn  caused  Canadian  re- 
action against  the  United  States. 

Despite  this  bitter  feeling,  the  Cana- 
dians were  scrupulous  in  their  efforts  to 
remain  neutral.  Canadian  border  au- 
thorities attempted  to  prevent  Confed- 
erate soldiers  from  using  their  territory- 
for  raids  on  the  North — but  not  wholly 
with  success. 

In  October  of  1864,  a  group  of  Confed- 
erate soldiers  slipped  across  the  border 
into  Canada  and  from  there  launched 
an  attack  on  the  town  of  St.  Albans.  Vt. 
ITiree  t)anks  were  looted  and  one  civilian 
was  killed  in  the  raid. 

At  the  moment  the  United  States  was 
embroiled  in  a  desperate,  all-consuming 
struggle.  Our  Government  could  not  take 
direct  military  action.  But  Secretary  of 
State  Seward  immediately  Informed  Lon- 
don that  the  treaty  of  agreement  on  the 
Great  Lakes — the  Rush-Bagot  agree- 
ments of  1817 — would  be  ended  in  6 
months,  the  formal  notice  required  in  the 
treaty. 

The  Seward  action  caused  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  to  take  even  stronger 
steps  to  protect  its  frontiers  from  incur- 
sions by  Confederate  troops.  Under  the 
threat  implied  by  the  quick  and  firm  ac- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Ca- 
nadians themselves  ended  the  use  of  their 
territory  as  a  sanctuary  from  which  Con- 
federate forces  could  attack  the  United 
States. 

Of  a  much  more  serious  and  long -last- 
ing import  was  the  so-called  Alabama 
affair. 

Although  maintaining  that  they  were 
neutral  as  between  North  and  South,  the 
British  Government  permitted  the  build- 
ing of  a  number  of  merchant  raiders  In 
English  shipyards  for  the  Confederacy, 
and  three  actually  saw  service  agsdnst 
Union  shipping. 

Not  only  were  the  raiders  British  built, 
they  were  manned  by  crews  recruited  in 


Britain  and  the  British  Empire,  although 
the  officers  were  Confederate  naval  men. 

According  to  historian  Thomas  A. 
Bailey  only  one  of  the  three  vessels,  the 
Florida,  ever  actually  sailed  into  a  Con- 
federate port. 

By  far  the  most  famous  of  the  three 
raiders  was  the  Alabama  which  raided 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  and  cap- 
tured 71  Union  ships.  Another,  the 
Shenandoah,  raided  in  the  Pacific  and 
wiped  out  the  U.S.  whaling  fleet  in  the 
far  South  Pacific.  According  to  Bailey 
the  ship  was  drydocked  by  the  Aus- 
tralians, and  a  number  of  crewmembers 
were  added  in  Australia. 

The  Alabama  was  finally  sunk  ofif  the 
coast  of  France  by  a  Union  ship,  but  the 
Shenandoah  was  never  caught  and,  in- 
deed, continued  her  career  long  after  the 
Civil  War  had  been  ofBcially  ended.  But 
that  did  not  end  the  matter  by  any 
means.  After  the  war  was  over  a  general 
outcry  arose  against  the  British.  This 
vituperation  centered  on  the  Alabama. 

The  U.S.  Government  demanded  rep- 
arations for  the  damage  done  to  Amer- 
ican shipping  by  the  British  built  and 
manned  raiders. 

Eventually,  in  1871  an  international 
tribunal  gathered  at  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land, to  determine  the  justice  of  the  case. 
That  tribunal  awarded  the  United  States 
$15  million  in  damages. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the 
tribunal  never  would  have  met  had  the 
United  States  not  formally  abrogated  its 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  to  force  the 
British  to  the  conference  table. 

Again,  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  action  could  not  muster  enough 
force — due  to  the  facts  of  the  Civil 
War — to  attack  the  British  with  military 
force.  However,  it  did  bring  every  pos- 
sible pressure  to  bear  through  diplo- 
macy— and  eventually  did  reestablish  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  the  principle  that 
American  citizens  and  American  prop- 
erty cannot  be  attacked  with  immunity 
from  a  politically  established  sanctuary. 

The  Decatur-Balnbridge  expedition  to 
the  Barbary  Cosist  firmly  established  a 
principle  of  American  policy  which  stood 
for  over  135  years:  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  sanctuary  from  which  American 
citizens  or  American  property  can  be 
attacked  with  immimity. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  this  principle 
been  better  demonstrated  than  in  the 
long  history  of  our  relations  with  Mex- 
ico. 

From  the  end  of  the  war  with  Mexico 
onward,  periods  of  tension  arose  between 
the  residents  of  the  Southwestern  United 
States  and  Mexico,  abetted  by  incur- 
sions of  Mexican  bandits  into  the  United 
States.  They  raided  American  settle- 
ments and  ranches,  diove  off  cattle  and 
pillaged.  There  were  incidents  of  wan- 
ton killing  of  American  citizens. 

The  Government  of  Mexico,  through- 
out the  period  from  the  1850's  to  1916. 
took  a  bland  attitude  toward  these  raid- 
ers. At  times,  the  Mexican  authorities 
denied  their  existence.  At  other  times 
they  admitted  to  the  existence  of  such 
bandit  gangs,  but  claimed  inability  to 
control  them. 

There  may  have  been  truth  to  this  lat- 
ter claim.  Mexico  wats  ruled  from  the 
south-central  capital  city  and  the  lines 
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of  authority  tended  to  grow  exceedingly 
slender — and  sometimes  to  disappear — 
between  Mexico  City  and  the  desert  bor- 
ders with  the  United  States. 

Forays  of  these  bandits  from  Mexico 
were  sometimes  aided  by  rampaging  In- 
dians and  not  a  few  American  outlaws 
who  used  the  border  areas  as  a  safe 
haven  to  escape  pursuit  of  U.S.  law 
officers. 

This  period  of  tension  grew  more  and 
more  untenable  for  the  people  directly 
involved  as  victims.  They  clamored  for 
permission  to  react,  and  for  Govern- 
ment support. 

Thomas  A.  Bailey,  in  his  remarkable 
work,  "A  diplomatic  History  of  the 
American  People,"  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion in  one  pertinent  sentence : 

Disorders  along  the  Mexican  border  during 
the  late  1870's  continued  to  be  destructive 
of  American  life  and  property. 

To  end  this  destruction,  Bailey  notes. 
In  June  of  1877 : 

The  Secretary  of  War  Issued  an  order  au- 
thorizing American  troops  to  pursue  raiders 
across  the  boundary  line. 

The  Mexican  Government  objected  to 
this  action,  but  for  nearly  3  years  the 
American  order  remained  In  force. 

Mexican  and  Indian  b€indit  gangs  were 
pursued,  sometimes  deep  into  Mexico,  in 
an  effort  to  bring  to  an  end  the  brigand- 
age against  American  citizens. 

During  the  time  the  Secretary's  or- 
der was  in  force  the  Mexican  press  clam- 
ored for  war  against  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  strange  parallel,  too,  be- 
tween what  happened  in  Washington 
during  that  period  and  what  is  happen- 
ing here  in  Washington  today — 90  years 
later.  Foes  of  President  Rutherford 
Hayes,  under  whose  administration  the 
order  was  issued,  condemned  the  Presi- 
dent for  taking  so  belligerent  a  course 
toward  Mexico. 

President  Hayes,  however,  stood  his 
ground,  determined  that  this  principle 
of  American  policy,  established  in  1815, 
would  be  the  course  to  follow. 

He  was  determined  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  sanctuary  from  which 
Americans  could  be  attacked  and  killed 
without  the  United  States  doing  some- 
thing to  end  that  situation. 

He  succeeded.  And  in  this  he  was 
backed  up  not  only  by  the  local  residents 
who  were  the  most  directly  affected,  but 
by  the  American  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can press  generally. 

In  this  backing  of  the  President,  the 
American  people  demonstated  in  the 
1870's  as  the  American  people  always 
have,  that  they  strongly  favor  a  firm  for- 
eign policy  when  the  issue  involves  Amer- 
ican lives. 

Despite  the  firm  stand  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Hayes  in  1877,  the  forays  across  the 
American  border  continued,  Eilthough 
less  Intense  in  character. 

It  was  not  imtil  1915  and  1916  that  the 
situation  grew  so  intense  that  America 
Eigain  had  to  act. 

This  time  northern  Mexico  was  being 
used  as  a  sanctuary  for  attacks  into  the 
United  States  by  Francisco  Villa — known 
to  legend  and  popular  historians  as 
Pancho  Villa. 

Villa  was  a  bandit.  But  he  wtis  more 
than  that.  He  was  also  a  central  figure 


in  the  struggle  for  power  that  was  going 
on  within  Mexico  at  the  time. 

Villa  was  not  hesitant  to  use  Mexican 
territory  as  a  sanctuary  from  which  to 
attack  Americans.  He  claimed  he  was 
acting  in  a  political  maimer.  His  aim  wa^ 
to  draw  Americans  into  the  internal  po- 
litical dispute  within  Mexico. 

In  1913.  President  Wilson  had  sup- 
ported both  Villa  and  Venustlano  Car- 
ranza  in  their  efforts  to  depose  President 
Huerta  of  Mexico.  Finally,  Carranza  as- 
cended to  the  presidency  but  did  not  act 
quickly  enough  on  reform  measures  to 
please  his  former  friend.  Villa. 

Villa,  on  March  9,  1916,  raided  across 
the  border  into  New  Mexico,  attacking 
the  small  town  of  Columbia  where  17 
Americans  were  killed. 

Wilson  retaliated  promptly  by  ordering 
Gen.  John  Pershing  across  the  border  in 
pursuit  of  the  bandit  chieftain. 

President  Wilson  was  determined  that 
no  foreign  force  could  use  a  politically 
established  sanctuary  from  which  to  at- 
tack Americans,  and  to  which  the  at- 
tacking force  could  retreat  with  no  fear 
of  pursuit. 

The  action  in  1916  bears  a  striking 
parallel  to  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today.  Territory  supposedly  im- 
mune from  American  attack  was  used 
as  a  base  from  which  to  attack  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  as  descriptive  of  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  as  It  is  of  the  Sonora 
Desert  of  northern  Mexico. 

From  the  first  decade  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury until  midway  in  the  20th  this  was 
an  established  principle  of  American 
policy. 

The  idea  of  sanctuary  for  aggressive 
forces  was  totally  alien  to  American  na- 
ture, and  it  was  an  implicit  and  tradi- 
tional part  of  American  foreign  policy  to 
destroy  such  sanctuaries — or  at  least  to 
make  those  who  used  them  pay  for  that 
use. 

But  there  was  a  change  in  American 
policy  in  1950  and  1951  when  we  became 
involved  In  the  Korean  police  action. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  ar- 
gued that  the  whole  nature  of  warfare 
changed  after  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
In  a  sense  this  is  true.  Dozens  of  armed 
conflicts  have  exploded  throughout  the 
world  since  the  end  of  that  war  and  not 
one  of  them  has  been  a  declared  war,  in 
that  belligerent  parties  have  not  formally 
declared  war  on  each  other. 

This  change,  however,  does  not,  in  my 
estimation,  create  the  kind  of  situation 
in  which  America  should — or,  in  fact, 
can — abandon  its  traditions  and  history. 

But  in  Korea  we  did  abandon  one 
strong  principle  of  American  policy.  We 
did  permit  the  creation  of  a  politically 
developed  sanctuary  from  which  enemy 
troops  and  aircraft  could  attack  us  and 
to  which  they  could  return,  safe  from 
pursuit. 

A  line  was  drawn.  An  arbitrarj'  bound- 
ary was  accepted.  American  command- 
ers were  told  they  could  go  no  further, 
regardless  of  the  provocation  and  regard- 
less of  the  benefits  that  accrued  to  the 
United  States  from  such  an  attack. 

In  the  case  of  Korea  that  line  was  the 
Yalu  River. 

This  destruction  of  a  principle  of 
American  policy  has  carried  over  into  the 


Vietnamese  conflict,  and  It  was  an  estab- 
lished part  of  our  military  position  in 
Vietnam  until  April  30,  1970,  when  an- 
other great  American  President  displayed 
the  courage  and  the  tenacity  to  return  to 
an  old  and  well  established  American 
principle. 

The  situation  which  developed  in 
Korea  has  a  direct  bearing  on,  and  is  an 
intrinsic  part  of,  the  situation  that  has 
developed  in  Vietnam  and  therefore  must 
be  examined  and  examined  carefully  if 
we  are  to  consider  the  present  military, 
political,  and  diplomatic  situation  in 
proper  context. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  Korea  was 
an  undeclared  war — ^just  as  the  hostil- 
ities in  Vietnam  today  are. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  a  democratic 
state,  supported  by  the  United  States, 
was  under  attack  by  a  totalitarian  state, 
supported  by  the  Communist  world. 

The  same  situation  prevails  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  other  similarities. 

Among  these  simDarities  are  the  facts 
that  the  United  States  was  supported 
then  and  is  supported  now  by  interna- 
tional agreements  and  international 
forces.  A  score  of  countries  became  in- 
volved to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in 
Korea.  A  score  of  countries  have  become 
involved  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Communists  called  the  Korean 
war  a  war  of  liberation.  The  same  no- 
menclature is  applied  by  the  Communists 
today  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

North  Korea  Invaded  South  Korea. 

North  Vietnamese  troops  today  fight  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Because  there  are  so  many  similari- 
ties— and  because  the  whole  issue  of  sanc- 
tuaries and  safe  havens  revolves  around 
the  political  and  military  decisions  made 
during  the  Korean  conflict — we  must  go 
into  that  story  in  some  depth  if  we  are 
to  determine  the  facts  and  apply  those 
facts  to  the  present  situation.  I  feel  we 
must  apply  those  facts  if  we  are  to  ar- 
rive at  the  truth  of  what  Is  happening 
today  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  situation — in  which  Korea  could 
become  a  battleground — was  created  by 
international  agreement,  much  as  the 
Vietnamese  battleground  grew  out  of  in- 
ternational agreements.  At  the  close  of 
World  War  II  Soviet  troops  were  already 
in  North  Korea  before  Japan's  surrender 
had  been  officially  accepted. 

The  American  Government,  rather 
than  lose  total  control  over  Korea  to  the 
Soviets,  decided  on  a  joint  occupation 
program  with  Russia,  the  division  point 
being  the  38th  parallel. 

After  Japan's  siu-render,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  set  up 
a  joint  commission  which  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  creating  a  pro- 
visional government  for  all  of  Korea.  It 
quickly  became  apparent  the  Russians 
had  no  interest  in  such  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  instead  developed  their 
own  Conwnunlst-led  government  with 
heavily  armed  troops  backing  Its  au- 
thority north  of  the  demarcation  line. 

Russian  intransigence  finally  forced 
the  issue,  and  in  September  1947  the 
United  States  turned  the  matter  of  creat- 
ing a  provisional  government  over  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  The 
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Assembly  decided  to  hold  a  plebiscite 
with  a  secret  ballot  to  choose  Represent- 
atives to  a  new  national  asseinbly. 

In  late  1947,  the  United  Nations  sent 
a  commission  to  Korea  to  prepi  ire  for  the 
elections.  The  commission  visited  Seoul 
in  the  South  but  was  not  pe mitted  to 
visit  the  Russian  zone. 

In  January  1948,  the  Unittd  Nations 
decided  to  hold  elections  in  su(  h  parts  of 
Korea  as  were  accessible  to  t  lie  United 
Nations  commission. 

In  other  words,  the  election  was  to  be 
held  only  in  the  South  when  the  U.N. 
had  access. 

Thus  the  two  Koreas  becane  recog- 
nized by  the  international  con  munity  of 
nations. 

With  the  establishment  of  th  e  Republic 
of  Korea,  the  United  States  b<  gan  with- 
drawing its  occupation  forces  By  1949, 
almost  all  U.S.  troops  were  wit  idrawn. 

On  January  12, 1950.  Secreta  t  of  State 
Dean  Acheson.  in  his  now-far  lous  Press 
Club  speech  here  in  Washingion,  desig- 
nated South  Korea  as  a  port  on  of  the 
world  which  did  not  rank  at  he  top  in 
the  list  of  countries  we  were  i  ommitted 
to  protect. 

On  June  25,  Korean  time,  the  North 
Koreans  launched  a  massive  invasion 
across  the  38th  parallel  irto  South 
Korea.  And  the  war  had  starte  1. 

The  initial  Communist  invai  ion  of  the 
South  was  a  thundering  success.  South 
Korean  troops  were  quickly  thi  own  back ; 
the  South  Korean  capital  cit:r  of  Seoul 
was  captured.  American  for(  es,  which 
were  landed  in  July  and  August  of  1950, 
found  rough  going  and  lossei  for  both 
ROK  forces  and  those  of  t  le  United 
States  were  heavy. 

In  September,  however.  th(  tide  had 
changed  dramatically  with  th;  superbly 
planned  and  executed  invasion  at  Inchon, 
the  seaport  for  Seoul. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  ha(  I  suflBcient 
force  and  materiel  to  drive  thi;  Commu- 
nists out  of  South  Korea  altogether,  and 
to  mount  an  offensive  which  in  a  little 
over  a  month  drove  to  withiii  sight  of 
the  Chinese  border  in  the  "i  alu  River 
Valley. 

By  early  November  the  Unit  (d  Nations 
was  discussing  methods  for  consolidat- 
ing the  gains  and  restoring  a  unified 
Korea.  The  U2i.  command  was  pressing 
forward  at  every  point.  It  app  ;ared  that 
all  of  Korea  would  soon  be  cleared  of 
Communist  forces. 

Then,  on  November  26.  the  Chinese 
army  moved.  Some  200, 00(  Chinese 
troops  poured  across  the  birder  into 
Korea,  sliced  through  the  lines  of  the 
8th  Army  and  Isolated  pockets  of  Ameri- 
can and  Korean  troops. 

The  weather  was  bitter.  an( :  the  odds 
were  overwhelming  against  the  U.N. 
forces.  It  was  only  by  virtue  of  extraor- 
dinary courage  and  ability  that  the  U.N. 
command  was  saved  from  totil  disaster. 

The  U.N.  commands  ability  to  protect 
itself  against  the  massive  assault  by  the 
Chinese  was  enormously  hampered  by  a 
decision  made  on  October  7  by  ,he  United 
States. 

Scholars  writing  on  the  suiject  note 
the  United  States — not  the  tnited  Na- 
tions— made  the  decision  not  to  attack 
too  close  to  the  Yalu  River,  t  nd  not  to 


attack  across  the  border  into  either  Man- 
churia or  the  Soviet  Union  regardless 
of  the  provocation. 

Martin  Lichterman,  in  the  book, 
"American  Civil -Military  Decisions," 
notes  this  decision  in  these  terms: 

The  Military  objective  (of  the  October  7 
decision)  was  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of 
the  North  Korean  armies  north  and  south  of 
the  38lh  parallel.  This  objective  was  subject 
to  three  qualifications,  all  three  established 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  not  by  the  UN:  First, 
"as  a  matter  of  policy"  only  ROK  troops 
would  be  used  In  the  border  provinces;  sec- 
ond, our  advance  would  not  proceed  unless 
there  hod  been  at  the  time  of  the  operation 
no  entry  of  major  Soviet  or  Chinese  Com- 
munist forces,  no  announcement  of  intended 
entry,  and  no  threat  of  military  action 
against  our  forces:  and  third,  no  air  or  naval 
action  would  be  taken  against  Manchuria 
or  U.S.S  R.  territory.  This  was  the  substance 
of  the  JCS  directive  to  MacArthur  on  Sep- 
tember 27. 

Lichterman  makes  two  very  important 
points  here. 

First,  the  directive  came  from  the  U.S. 
Government  and  not  the  United  Nations. 

Second,  the  directive  precluded  any  air 
or  naval  action  that  might  involve  either 
Manchuria  or  Soviet  territory. 

After  the  initial  Chinese  attacks  be- 
gan. General  MacArthur  asked  permis- 
sion to  bomb  the  bridges  across  the  Yalu 
over  which  the  enemy  was  pouring  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  troops. 
Permission  was  denied  because  the 
United  States  was  standing  by  the  qual- 
ifications it  had  included  in  the  Septem- 
ber 27  JCS  message. 

Repeated  efforts  by  General  MacAr- 
thur to  get  this  decision  reversed  also 
were  rebuffed  by  Washington. 

From  that  point  on,  until  hostilities 
ground  to  a  halt  over  a  year  later.  Amer- 
ican commanders  in  the  Par  East  were 
hog-tied  by  that  decision  in  Washing- 
ton— that  no  attacks  could  be  made 
across  the  Yalu,  at  any  time,  or  for  any 
reason. 

UjS.  fliers  could  and  did  chase  Com- 
munist Mig's  up  to  the  border,  but  had 
to  pull  up  short  of  the  river  to  avoid  dis- 
obeying the  stricture  against  possible 
violation  of  the  Manchurian  frontier. 
The  Commimist  Mig's  could  attack,  then 
retreat,  to  their  sanctuary  and  there  refit 
and  refuel  to  attack  again,  and  again. 

There  were  airfields  within  easy  sight 
of  the  border,  fields  that,  with  our  su- 
perior air  strength  we  could  easily  have 
destroyed.  We  did  not  destroy  them. 

The  result  was  a  stalemate  In  Korea 
which  could  not  be  reversed. 

It  also  set  the  stage  for  what  happened 
in  Vietnam  a  decade  and  a  half  later. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  need  at  this  point 
go  into  the  history  of  what  has  developed 
in  Vietnam.  The  history  is  all  fresh  in 
our  minds  and  its  details  have  been  often 
repeated  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  the  past  weeks  of  discussion  on 
our  Southeast  Asia  position. 

The  Indochinese  Peninsula,  with  Its 
political  divisions,  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  use  of  so-called  safe  havens,  or  sanc- 
tuaries, for  the  conduct  of  warfare.  The 
tactics  of  the  Communists  make  them 
admirably  disposed  to  engage  in  this  type 
of  warfare.  Finally,  the  very  nature  of 
developments  in  this  particular  war  is 
such   that   the  aggressive  forces  must 


have  these  sanctuaries  from  which  to 
operate. 

I  have  often  said  without  question 
that  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
Communist  forces  have  had  these  sanc- 
tuaries from  which  to  attack  South  Viet- 
nam, this  war  would  have  ended  at  the 
very  latest,  3  years  ago. 

The  geography  of  Vietnam  is  such  that 
South  Vietnam  could  very  easily  and 
quickly  have  been  protected  from  North 
Vietnam  by  even  a  moderate  force.  Viet- 
nam is  a  long  and  narrow  country  and 
is  only  a  few  miles  wide  at  the  line  of 
demarcation — the  demilitarized  zone.  It 
is  bordered  on  the  East  by  the  sea,  and 
on  the  West  by  two  neutral  countries. 

Under  any  normal  circumstances,  the 
United  States  could  have  quite  simply 
established  a  no-man's  land  somewhere 
close  to  the  demilitarized  zone  and  per- 
mitted no  further  access  to  South  Viet- 
nam by  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh. 

These  two  neutral  countries  on  the 
West  exist,  and  were  neutralized,  through 
a  series  of  agreements  to  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  North  Vietnam  were  either 
signatories  or  active  participants — as 
were  a  number  of  other  countries. 

Under  the  agreements  reached  at  Ge- 
neva in  the  1950's,  and  again  in  the 
1960's.  Cambodia  and  Laos  were  desig- 
nated as  neutral  countries.  Tliey  were 
not  directly  involved  in  the  Vietnamese 
war  and  could  not  become  directly  in- 
volved. 

The  United  States  has  scrupulously, 
throughout  the  course  of  the  war,  ad- 
hered to  those  agreements — until  April 
30  of  this  year. 

The  Communists  have  violated  those 
agreements  almost  from  the  very  start. 

When  it  became  apparent  during  the 
mid-1960's  that  the  Vietcong  could  not 
sustain  itself  against  the  rising  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Vietnamese 
Republic,  the  North  Vietnamese  inter- 
vened. 

They  did  so  by  sending  their  troops 
through  a  circuitous  route,  down  through 
the  mountains  in  Laos  and  thence  into 
South  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  maintained  the  fic- 
tion that  Laos  was  neutral  and  did  lit- 
tle to  interdict  the  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  who  were  using  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail  to  attack  the  South. 

An  even  more  dangerous  situation  was 
allowed  to  develop  in  Cambodia.  With 
the  obvious  connivance  of  the  Cambodian 
Government  headed  by  the  affable,  smil- 
ing Prince  Sihanouk,  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  were  able  to  estab- 
lish sanctuaries  within  easy  striking  dis- 
tance of  Saigon,  and  other  principal 
South  Vietnamese  towns.  They  used 
these  sanctuaries  as  operating  headquar- 
ters. They  used  them  as  warehouses,  and 
they  used  them  as  staging  areas  for  at- 
tacks into  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  hard  to  calculate  how  many  of 
our  American  dead  were  killed  by  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  who 
emerged  from  these  sanctuaries  to  at- 
tack. It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
longer  this  war  has  lasted  because  these 
bases  existed,  and  have  been  allowed  to 
exist. 

We  do  know  that  every  year  military 
men  come  to  Congress  to  testify  before 
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the  various  committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  And  every  year  they  say 
the  same  thing — that  it  is  impossible  to 
wipe  out  the  enemy  or  to  reduce  his 
strength  in  any  serious  degree  so  long 
as  he  has  access  to  these  sanctuaries. 

Repeatedly,  both  civilians  and  the 
military  have  advised  us  to  take  action 
against  these  sanctuaries,  that  we  wipe 
them  out  once  and  for  all.  By  so  doing, 
we  have  been  told  repeatedly,  we  could 
destroy  the  enemy's  capacity  to  wage  a 
successful  war. 

The  deep  seriousness  of  this  situation 
has  never  been  more  amply  demonstrated 
than  during  the  Tet  offensive  laimched 
by  the  Communists  in  February  of  1968. 

At  that  time  things  seemed  to  be  going 
well  for  the  allies  in  South  Vietnam. 
Our  forces  were  on  the  move.  We  had 
wiped  out  many  of  the  enemy's  strong- 
holds in  South  Vietnam.  More  and  more 
of  the  countryside  was  coming  under 
allied  military  control.  There  were  more 
and  more  defections  from  the  Vietcong. 
The  pacification  program  seemed  to  be 
working  fairly  well  and  showed  signs  of 
even  further  improvement. 

The  enemy,  however,  could  suffer  these 
losses  in  South  Vietnam  itself  because 
the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  did  not  need  the  bases  we  were 
hitting  with  such  regularity  and  with 
such  great  success. 

They  had  something  of  much  greater 
value  to  them  than  any  number  of  bases 
in  South  Vietnam  could  be. 

They  had  their  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

So  it  was  that  they  were  able  to  launch 
the  Tet  offensive.  They  were  able  to  at- 
tack In  force  and  with  fully  equipped 
troops  from  the  Cambodian  border  areas 
and  wreak  great  destruction. 

American  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
during  that  Tet  offensive  suffered  over 
900  dead  and  thousands  wounded. 

The  army  of  South  Vietnam,  known  as 
the  ARVN,  suffered  even  heavier  losses. 

But  the  biggest  loser  of  all  were  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  themselves. 

Who  can  forget  the  awfulness  of  the 
attack  on  the  city  of  Hue? 

Who  can  forget  the  pictures  that  came 
out  of  Hue? 

Who  can  close  his  ears  to  the  piercing 
wail  of  the  dying  and  those  who  mourned 
the  dead? 

It  was  an  awful  blood  bath.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  grizzly  episodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  warfare,  ancient  or  modern. 

And,  I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  this  Tet 
offensive  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  those  Cambodian  sanctuaries 
from  which  it  was  launched  and  to  which 
the  attacking  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  retreated  after  they  had  done 
their  bloody  and  awful  work. 

In  that  one  offensive  900  Americans 
lost  their  lives. 

And  at  that  time,  Mr.  President,  the 
American  forces  in  Vietnam  were  at 
their  peak  strength. 

The  Tet  offensive  is  claimed  by  the 
Communists  as  a  major  victory.  It  may 
well  have  been  a  victory.  But  if  it  was  it 
has  many  overtones  of  the  Pyrrhic  about 
it. 

Starting  in  January  of  1969  there  was 
a  changed  policy  in  Vietnam.  Instead  of 
increasing  our  forces  in  Southeast  Asia, 


President  Nixon  began  a  deliberate  and 
carefully  planned  program  of  reducing 
forces. 

Instead  of  sending  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  yoimg  Americans  into  battle 
in  Vietnam,  President  Nixon  began  a 
policy  of  withdrawing  American  forces 
from  that  tragic  little  land. 

President  Nixon,  in  making  his  deci- 
sion to  start  reducing  American  forces, 
was  informed  fully  of  the  risks  that 
might  be  involved.  So  were  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

We  have  known  for  nearly  a  year  that 
there  was  always  the  danger  that  when 
our  forces  finally  reached  a  low  enough 
stage  the  Commimlsts  could  once  again 
mount  a  major  offensive. 

This  time,  it  was  said,  the  Communist 
attack  would  be  even  more  fearsome  than 
the  Tet  offensive  of  1968.  And  this  time, 
we  were  told,  the  Communist  offensive 
might  result  in  the  deaths  of  many  thou- 
sands instead  of  many  hundreds  of 
Americans. 

The  President,  however,  has  been  de- 
termined since  taking  oflBce  that  It  is 
absolutely  essential  to  lower  the  Ameri- 
can profile  in  Asia. 

Everything  he  has  said  and  everything 
he  has  done  since  coming  to  the  Presi- 
dency has  been  along  this  line.  And  the 
sum  total  of  what  he  has  done  so  far  is 
actually  to  lower  that  American  profile 
and  to  lighten  the  American  presence 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  President  will  not  change  that 
course,  I  am  certain. 

But  throughout  this  process  there  has 
remained  that  ever-present,  ever-in- 
creasing, danger  posed  by  the  Commu- 
nist nests  across  the  border  in  Cambodia. 

They  have  had  their  sanctuaries. 

They  have  been  used  to  store  weapons 
and  supplies. 

They  have  been  used  as  headquarters. 

They  have  been  used  as  staging  areas. 

And  they  have  been  used  as  retreats 
into  which  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  could  crawl  when  badly 
hurt  on  the  field  of  battle  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  threat  grew  more  Intense  as  the 
months  passed  because  the  American 
level  of  forces  in  Vietnam  was  being 
steadily  lowered.  We  had  fewer  men  in 
Vietnaim,  and  those  fewer  men  were  in 
more  danger  of  being  attacked  and 
decimated. 

In  the  past,  when  faced  by  such  a  situ- 
ation, previous  administrations  had  re- 
sponded by  sending  more  Americsm 
troops  to  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  chose  instead  to  revert 
to  sm  old  and  well  established  principle 
of  American  policy? 

Instead  of  increasing  the  number  of 
American  troops  in  Vietnam,  the  Presi- 
dent chose  to  wipe  out  the  sanctuaries 
from  which  the  attack  could  be  expected 
to  originate. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  action  of  May 
1,  restored  to  the  American  people  a  right 
which  they  had  been  denied  since  1950. 

He  reestablished  the  principle  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  safe  haven 
established  by  political  action  from  which 
an  enemy  can  destroy  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans and  into  which  he  can  retreat  with 
impimity. 

President  Nixon  has  taken  up  the  long 


thread  of  American  policy  which  was 
first  established  by  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son and  carried  forward  by  other  great 
American  Presidents. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  at  this 
point  to  sound  overly  critical  of  the  men 
who  served  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
United  States  during  the  decade  of  the 
1960's.  They  faced  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  situations.  They  faced 
problems  which  were  at  least  somewhat 
lessened  for  President  Nixon  by  the  situ- 
ations that  developed  within  Cambodia 
during  March  and  April  and,  at  the  same 
time  within  the  Communist  camp. 

To  be  entirely  fair  in  assessing  the 
problems  which  faced  both  President 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  in  their  conduct  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  the  problems  they  faced 
were  not  entirely  of  their  own  doing, 
either. 

Cambodia  was  created — and  its  form 
of  government  guaranteed — by  an  inter- 
national conference  which  served  to 
terminate  the  French  control  over  Indo- 
china. That  conference  was  a  strange  one 
in  that  it  had  been  called  originally  to 
discuss  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  In- 
dochina conflict  and  wound  up  supervis- 
ing the  demise  of  the  French  empire  In 
Indochina. 

In  so  doing  the  Communists  had  a 
large  hand  in  the  shape  that  Indochina 
was  to  take.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  both  served  on  the  con- 
ference team  that  worked  out  the  dettdls 
of  the  settlement,  and  it  is  now  obvious 
there  could  have  been  no  settlement  at  all 
if  it  had  not  been  to  their  particular 
liking. 

Thus  Cambodia  came  into  existence  as 
an  independent  and  supposedly  neutral 
nation.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  not,  in 
fact,  a  tnily  neutral  country.  The  head  of 
the  Government  of  Cambodia  was  will- 
ing to  play  with  the  Communists  of  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  The  head  of 
the  Cambodian  Government  was  willing 
to  turn  its  head  while  the  Communists 
used  its  territory  to  build  these  bases 
which  we  are  even  at  this  moment  in  the 
process  of  destroj^g. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  there 
was  no  connivance  on  the  part  of  the 
head  of  the  Cambodian  Government 
throughout  the  decade  of  the  1960's. 
There  is  too  much  evidence  now  being 
uncovered  by  our  forces  and  those  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  that  indi- 
cates otherwise.  It  appears  obvious  that 
no  group  of  guerrillas  could  hide  that 
much  rice,  that  much  ammimltion,  that 
large  an  arsenal  of  weapons,  without 
someone  in  authority  in  the  Cambodian 
Gtovemment  knowing  about  it. 

Obviously,  the  Cambodian  dictator. 
Prince  Sihanouk,  knew  what  was  going 
on.  Prince  "Snookums,"  as  he  was  sneer- 
ingly  referred  to  by  reporters  and  diplo- 
mats, was  definitely  in  cahoots  with  the 
Communists. 

Like  so  many  dictators  he  was  at- 
tracted to  the  dictatorial  regime  that 
Communists  hold  to.  And  like  so  many 
other  political  adventures  of  our  time,  ho 
decided  early  in  the  game  that  the  Com- 
mimists  had  the  big  cards. 

As  1969  wore  on,  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  began  to  assert  itself,  and 
to  become,  imder  the  aegis  of  the  United 
States,  a  strong  fighting  force,  the  good 
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prince  decided  perhaps  he  had  placed  a 
little  too  much  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate Communist  victory  In  South  Viet- 
nam. And  so  he  went  to  Moscow  and 
Peking  to  try  and  ease  the  situation. 

There  is  an  old  rule  among  dictators 
that  if  you  want  to  hold  your  tl  rone,  you 
stay  home.  Prince  Sihanouk  disobeyed 
that  dictum  when  he  started  traveling 
abroad.  And  when  he  left  Can-  bodla,  he 
took  his  personal  power  over  ttie  people 
with  him. 

In  March  the  people  of  Can  bodia  re- 
volted. They  elected  their  own  govern- 
ment, and  created  a  new  c  imate 
Southeast  Asia:  a  climate  that 
been  present  when  President 
and  Johnson  were  attempting 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  C  imbodian 
dictator.  Communists  in  Soutl  east  Asia 
faced  a   new  and  drastically 
situation. 

For  the  first  time  in  over 
they  had  the  problem  of  guarding  their 
flanks,  and  they  had  to  establi  h  for  the 
first  time  in  over  a  decade  a  learguard. 

In  effect,  the  Communists  foi  nd  them- 
selves unwanted  in  Cambodia  i  nd  found 
themselves  forced  to  fight  on  f  to  fronts. 
They  could  no  longer  use  their  1  lirs  pure- 
ly and  simply  as  bases  from  which  to  at- 
tack the  South  Vietnamese  peoile. 

They  had  to  establish  their)  bases  as 
military  strongholds  which  tiey  could 
protect  against  an  aroused  Cambodian 
people,  even  though  that  peoplejwas  weak 
and  its  army  not  much  more  tl^an  honor 
guards.  J 

For  the  first  time  in  over  a  decade  the 
Commimists  had  to  overexteid  them- 
selves. Always  in  the  past  it  hai  been  the 
allied  forces  in  Vietnam  that  found  them 
selves  in  this  position— of  too  long  sup- 
ply lines,  and  fighting  on  too  many  fronts 
at  once.  Now  the  Communists  found 
themselves  in  this  untenable  position. 

Thus,  it  was.  Mr.  President,  that  if 
there  had  ever  been  a  propitioup  moment 
in  the  long  history  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  for  the  allies  to  act  against  the 
sanctuaries,  that  moment  caiiie  at  the 
end  of  April,  and  beginning  of  May,  this 
year. 

And  President  Nixon  decide  1  to  take 
advantage  of  that  moment,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  that  situation. 

He  allowed  the  South  Vietramese  to 
move  in.  tmd  then  he  ordered  American 
forces  to  strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  sum  up 
the  situation  which  now  pievails  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  histoical  pre- 
cedents which  make  that  move  so 
eminently  a  part  of  our  tradition,  and 
our  longstanding  national  polcy. 

First,  let  me  restate  the  pr  nciple  to 
which  I  have  referred  here.  T  lat  prin- 
ciple is  this: 

No  politically-guaranteed  ;  lanctuary 
can  exist  from  which  an  enemi?  can  at- 
tack Americans,  and  into  whic  i  the  en- 
emy can  retreat  without  fear  cf  pursuit. 

That  Is  not  a  very  complicated  prin- 
ciple. It  is  not  hard  to  imderstand.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  principle  which  hEis  guided 
every  nation  and  every  military  lesuler 
throughout  history  who  has  been  in- 
volved in  wtirfare. 

The  U.S.  Government  established  that 


principle  as  a  part  of  national  policy  at 
the  very  dawn  of  the  19th  century. 

At  that  time  we  were  faced  with  a 
situation  which  has  msuiy  parallels  with 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today.  The  Barbary  pirates  were  attack- 
ing American  shipping  and  retreating 
into  their  sanctuaries  along  the  North- 
west Coast  of  Africa.  Traditionally,  no 
European  power  had  ever  really  done 
anything  about  those  priates'  lairs.  And 
the  Barbary  pirates  expected  nobody 
would. 

The  United  States  first  appealed  to 
reason.  Then,  when  that  failed,  the 
United  States  sent  naval  forces  to  the 
Mediterranean  with  orders  to  search, 
seize  or  destroy  the  pirates  and  their 
sanctuaries. 

It  took  time,  but  it  was  done.  The  ulti- 
mate victory  came  with  the  expedition 
of  Bainbridge  and  Decatur  in  1815. 

We  clung  to  this  principle  throughout 
the  next  135  years  of  our  diplomatic  and 
political  history. 

In  the  case  of  the  British  in  the  period 
of  our  own  Civil  War  we  chose  to  use 
diplomatic  force.  That  force  succeeded. 
First,  it  succeeded  in  shutting  off  the 
Canadian  border  to  those  who  would 
use  it  as  a  sanctuary.  Second,  that  diplo- 
matic force  prevailed  upon  the  British 
to  make  restitution  for  the  damage  done 
to  American  shipping  by  sea  raiders 
whom  the  British  supplied  and  helped 
to  man. 

During  the  decade  that  followed  our 
Civil  War,  there  was  constant  and  in- 
creasing friction  with  Mexico.  Finally, 
in  1877,  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
moved  to  send  American  troops  into 
Mexico  to  pursue  and  destroy  the  bandits 
who  had  been  harassing  Americans,  kill- 
ing our  citizens,  and  destroying  our 
property. 

These  bandits  had  been  doing  much 
the  same  thing  that  the  Barbary  pirates 
had  done  earlier.  They  were  using  Mexi- 
can soil — which  they  felt  was  inviolate — 
to  serve  as  a  base  of  supplies  and  a  re- 
staging  area  from  which  to  launch  their 
raids  across  the  border  and  tc  which  they 
could  return. 

In  1916.  President  Wilson,  faced  with 
much  the  same  situation  involving 
Pancho  Villa,  the  Mexican  bandit  and 
poUtician.  ordered  American  troops  into 
hot  pursuit.  They  did  pursue  and  they  did 
destroy  the  sanctuary  from  which  Villa 
had  attacked  and  killed  Americans. 

It  was  not  imtil  1950  that  America 
abandoned  this  principle.  During  the 
Korean  war.  both  the  North  Koreans  and 
Chinese  were  able  to  use  bases  located  in 
Manuchuria  from  which  to  attack  the 
United  Nations  forces — primarily  Amer- 
ican and  South  Korean.  They  could  re- 
treat to  these  bases,  recoup  and  recover, 
and  then  attack  again. 

These  bases  were  primarily  used  for 
air  attacks  on  the  American  and  South 
Korean  positions.  Our  filers  could  chase 
the  enemy  up  to  the  Yalu  River,  but  had 
to  stop  short  of  the  border. 

As  I  have  noted,  this  was  not  a  de- 
cision made  by  the  United  Nations,  but 
rather  one  made  by  the  United  States 
itself.  We  cannot,  therefore,  plead  that 
the  decision  was  forced  upon  us  by  the 


world  body — but  must  confess  that  it  was 
of  our  own  doing. 

There  are  those  who  will  argue — and 
perhaps  with  a  good  deal  of  Justifica- 
tion— that  the  situation  was  tense  at  the 
time  the  decision  was  made  and  that  we 
were  trying  to  avoid  bringing  Into  the 
Korean  conflict  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  true  that  this  must  be  considered 
the  major  reason  for  propoimding  the  or- 
der not  to  cross  the  Yalu  in  any  way  or 
for  any  reason,  regardless  of  the  provo- 
cation. 

In  fairness,  however,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  this  decision  was  taken  before  the 
Chinese  entered  the  war. 

It  did  not  prevent  them  from  entering 
the  Korean  conflict.  Indeed,  It  has  been 
argued  that  It  made  it  easier  for  them  to 
do  so. 

The  decision  in  Korea  was  made  flnal 
on  October  7,  1950 — based  on  a  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  message  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur  dated  September  27.  The  Septem- 
ber 27  message  came  2  full  months  before 
the  Chinese  launched  their  200,000-man 
assault  across  the  border  into  Korea. 

It  has  been  argued  with  some  degree 
of  force  that  the  Chinese  were  not  taking 
much  of  a  calculated  risk  in  their  attack 
because  they  already  knew  the  Americans 
and  others  of  the  United  Nations  force 
could  not,  and  would  not,  retaliate  by  at- 
tacking across  the  Yalu. 

At  this  point  in  history  I  suppose  the 
argiiment  is  academic.  The  facts,  and 
lac\s  alone,  can  speak.  And  those  facts 
are  grim  ones. 

The  Americans  gave  up  the  right  to 
cross  the  frontier  and  attack  the  enemy 
sanctuary  across  the  Yalu.  America  did 
it  voluntarily. 

The  Chinese  attacked.  They  attacked, 
apparently  secure  in  the  knowledge  they 
could  not  suffer  at  home  from  the  attack. 

Unfortunately,  the  Yalu  decision  has 
been  used  as  a  precedent  in  our  political- 
military  thinking  since  then. 

That  Yalu  decision  was  the  one  that 
bound  us  during  the  long  years  of  con- 
flict in  Vietnam — years  In  which  Ameri- 
can lives  were  lost  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  civilians 
were  slaughtered,  because  the  enemy  has 
safe  havens  from  which  to  attack,  and 
into  which  he  could  retreat  without  be- 
ing followed. 

Most  of  those  safe  havens  were  across 
the  border  in  Cambodia. 

Finally,  on  the  last  day  of  April  this 
year.  President  Nixon  moved  to  abolish 
those  havens,  or  sanctuaries. 

He  permitted  South  Vietnamese  troops 
to  attack,  and  he  ordered  American 
troops  to  attack. 

Those  attacks  are  going  well.  Mr. 
President.  They  are  going  much  better 
than  even  the  most  optimistic  military 
men  had  hoped.  I  have  been  there  and 
I  have  seen  the  results.  At  this  point, 
Mr.  President,  we  should  well  note  the 
official  figures  for  this  victory  in  Cam- 
bodia: 

Enemy  kUled 11.  195 

Detainees   2.300 

Individual   weapons  captured 20,630 

Crew-served  weapons  captured..  2.514 

Rica    (tons) 6.863 

Rice   (m&n-montbs) 301.972 

Rocket  rounds  captured 44,412 


X 
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?^a;r 'LtnT<^Xe<i:::::  is.  eJI'  §8^  °tf  Jcp'''^  *'  ***'*"^'  "  '  "^^^  °°  "^^  amendment,  anyway.  In  substance-to- 

Land  mines  captured 5  466  ^"^^^^y^                ,^.              ^         ,  ^^^    opposed— because    I    think    it    is 

Bunkers   destroyed... n,  693  ^"'  lurtnermore.  this  amendment  goes  wrong  In  principle.  I  believe  that  the  en- 

Vehicies  destroyed  or  captured..              429  ^  ^^  ^^^  heart  of  much  of  OUT  foreign  tire  question  of  Asiatic  communism  and 

Tur-   T>,^iA  „♦   i             1     .       ,     .  ..  X  policy,   and   particularly   that   in   Asia,  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it  depends 

«rf^rp«.nrvSV  ^^^o"*'!"^*?"  I '^^h  to  where  we  already  have  commitments  to  on  questions  we  decide  about  this  ^ 

Sat  cuS^  L^?^''         ''^'"°"'  "^^  ^^^^-   ^  *^^  Nationalist  Chinese,   to  Now,  to  think  that  someo^^l  b^g 

Tchic^^^,r*v!r^'^»    f,^    T>>    .^     *o  AustraUa.  to  New  Zealand,  and  to  a  host  up  an  amendment— with  all  deference  to 

?tSSk^P«n^<fri^?Hi?^^^'H^"'*^  °'  °^^^^-  B"t  particularly  this  goes  to  whoever  it  was-in  one  aftemomi  Ind 

oliL^                              °"^  ^'''^  "'°'  the  very  heart  of  what  is  going  to  be  our  we   go  over   a   weekend,   and  vote   by 

^Ho  o«o^--  4„.  v^   w.  *        .    .   J     J  policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  agreement  at  a  certain  time    to  try  to 

ontheSeof  Presfd?ntNi?oniSS?!?*  .J  '^"^°"f  ^^^^^  P""*^^  ''"^"°«  ^"^«  "^*^  things  on  thrmerits!!!Ln^ 

t^mpt^Vi^outSS^lSS^tB^t^l  there-andltlsnotahappyoneatall-is  voting  on  it  should  be  on  the  merit*- 

fr^  Which  the  eneShM  SSSI^  ^^**  ^^  ^'"^  .^°^^  ^  '^°  ''^''^  ^'^^'^  ^^  ^'^  '^""^^  **  ^^  ^""'^  ^^^^  "^ 

and  into^whiSi  tS  S^f  htsl^tr^S  £2°^!!°^'"    ^   *^*'   "^^^^^    peninsula,  getting  into  the  substance  of  the  subject 

solorS  without  reori^          retreated  That  bemg  true,  to  bring  this  measure  matter,  with  these  grave  matters  pend- 

^  of  AS(Sn  hStorv  suooorte  thP  "P^.h^''^  as  an  amendment  to  a  little  ing  and  men  going  to  their  deaths  every 

acSon  t^n  b?  the  pfLldenf  o¥  toe  o^dmary  shipping  and  sales  bill,  and  then  day  in  this  war,  which  everyone  wants 

United  Sates  in  this  dSn  ^2""  '^  ^  ^  ^™"«^'  "P  ^  ^"'^^  *  ^^^  ^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  "^^^^  *«  are  all  trying  to 

I^mlSvei^lSfnS  of  our  history  "^**  !^°'%°"  "^.^°^«  ^^°  "^  ^°'-  "^«  f""^-  ^"^  ^  "^  '^  "«  goinToff  at 

we  have  held  ^t  to  toeideat^ttS  amendment  are  going  to  vote  against  the  tangents  and  on  the  wrong  foot,  and  we 

Tno  sSch  thS^  a  DOlit^aU?  e^teb  amendment,  and  those  that  are  against  are  going  to  pay  in  a  frightful  way. 

iLhe^d'^n'^ctlfaSff'm'whThX'eirc^or  i\,S|Se''  '""^  '°'  "'  '  ^^  '"^^^  Sena  tor  "s'^S^e^  ir^"""^-     ""^^ 

^^Tpyiid^nfyas^r^e^Snized  his  ob  ^-   President,   what  do  our  people  Who  yielS^ime?^''^"' 

ligation  t^hlstory      '^°^^  ^^  °^-  think  about  that?  What  do  the  govern-  Mr.   ALLOTT.   I   yield   myself   such 

To  those  who  areup  that  the  PrP^irfpnt  "^^nts  of  other  nations  think  about  It?  time  as  remains. 

hJ°tiKn:';?ew'^olSe','S!?epS  J? J /5^  "'  U'^  *?f  ^?^^  if  °°  ^^f     PR^IDING     OFFICER.     Ilie 

from  American  tradition,  this  can  be  the  f^itL^LT  wfn  ^°*  ^J"^^  our  house  Senator  hasSmmutes^ 

only  answer  better  order.  We  have  got  to  stick  more  Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  could 

Let  me  state  atrain  that  durlns  the  ^  ^^  ^^  °^  ^^^  respective  commit-  not  agree  more  with  the  distinguished 

decfde  of  tSe  1960's    when  Sric^  ^^'-  ^^^^^^  ^^  *«  ^  '^^^  °^  o^^'-laP"  ^^^'^  ^''O"  Mississippi  when  he  says 

w^  threatSied  by  an  SrLiS  in^  ^^^  Jurisdiction,  but  I  totally  agree  witii  that  this  goes  to  tiie  very  heart  of  ti^s 

usiiig     CamSSian     sSSes     f?Z  '^^  ^^"^*°'"  ^'"^'^  Arizona  that  we  have  subject.  It  does  go  to  tiie  very  heart;  and 

whTchtoatuTSieresSS^StoSS  ^n?f„^^^^^^- ^^,r  ^'"^"'Ji^^.P^^  ''''.     Hatfield-McGovern     amendment, 

more  Americans  to  Vietnam  ^"^^^  °^  °^  committee  responsibUlUes.  and  every  element  in  it.  is  exactly  what 

When  faced  with  the  same  nroblem  l  ^oj^ot  beUeve  any  legislative  body  can  we  have  been  debating  in  the  Senate, 

in  i970   pJSldeSt  NiSn-sT^isfon  w^  ^  ^^^"^«'  '^'^"  °"^  system,  unless  it  every  facet,  from  every  view  that  we 

desti-oy  Uie  bases  from  which  Americans  ^^^f  *^1°5!5^*f  V" ^** ''^iv,,     *  .J!'\^J"'^''    ^'°'°-   Mississippi   says 

are  threatened  amendment  is  here  without  a  that  the  Senate  is  on  trial  That  is  ex- 

That   and  that  alone   is  a  denarture  recommendation  by  a  committee,  or  any  actiy  the  point  of  my  remarks— the  Sen- 

frwTpast  policv    bS?  the  Soli^frSS  5^^°^  ^"^^'  ^^*^*  ^^  o'"  '°^  "•  "  ^  ^n  ate  is  on  trial.  For  nearly  60  days,  tills 

i^"hTde'ptt^is^"ci.mplrSy'~ew  a^T.S?f„%i ';^^  T'^^^   Peace   a^endm'ent  ha^ 'been 

to  America  through  the  Halls  of  this  Chamber  neith-  hangmg  over  the  U.6.  Senate   For  al- 

In  short,'  President  Nixon  has  reas-  "  i!^  analyzed  nor  debated  on  its  most  60  days  tiiey  have  been  huckster- 

serted  an  old  and  well  established  princi-  Bn  not  thtnt  th«t  ~«„i^  ^«  ««f  i^f k  "^*!°'"'   ^°^  ^^  f*  °°®  ''°"^'*  "" 

ple  of  American  oolicv  and  he  d^erves  *»,     .i^"*"  H^  *^*  X>eop\e  do  not  grasp  toothpaste  or  cornflakes.  I  think  noth- 

o!S-  iL^erviig  sSp^rt^  do  mT^^^^  thfnraUfltS^.Thp'r/i^fT>?^c."^  '°^  '^^"^V"'  "^^  ^^^  °^  '"^  '^^''^''■ 

constituents    and    their    tiiousands    of  i^^p"!  nnt^ptS,t^1l°^  the  Sen-  ual  Members  m  a  worse  posture  tiian 

comrades  who  history  will  surely  show  S^Z^^lZ^h nt^o^^n""^!"^^  "^• 

did  what  was  right  and  in  the  American  rLS  «nrt  c  H^ii,  I  ^^  °^  °°  ^^^^  .^^"^^  "^^^^  ^°  *^  ^^  amendments  in 

tradition  roads  and  side  Jssues,  and  maneuvenng  the  U.S.  Senate  to  raise  money,  to  lobby 

Mr.  church!  Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of 'som?l?n°rt°^  parliamentary  advantage  for.  in  support  of,  or  against  amend- 

of  the  majority  leader.  I  yield  the  re-  S)  notThinU  th«t  ~«nip  h«  «  .  ments  m  the  United  SUtes?  The  Senate 

maining  time  on  this  side  to  tiie  Senator  th2^  ?  ha^tL^hn^^iL^^^^'  ^^  "^  T  tnal    Fifty-four  days  ago  it  was 

from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Steknis).  end S^th  nttWh«nnp  t^  ?»it  ."'fl''^"  ^"'^-^'^  ^^  "^^  told  to  tiie  people  from 

Mr    STPNNTs    Hnw  mnr-h  timp    Mr  ^?°' '"th  UtUc  chance  to  talk  to  the  peo-  whom  money  was  raised— that  this  mat- 

Pr^^enT?                                       '  ^^^-  ^"*  ^  "^^^  ^^  thinking  of  the  aver-  ter  would  be  brought  up  in  approxl- 

Fre^ident?  age  person,  and  he  Is  the  one  who  is  sit-  mately  30  davs                               pp'"^ 

ato?ha^?SStes''  ''^'^-  ^'  ^"-  t£f  ?"  ^^^.  °°  ^^^  °^*^^"-  '  '^^  ?  wLft^^Su  my  friend  the  Senator 

ator  has  Tmmutes.  time  is  running  out  on  us.  If  we  are  not  from  MississiDDi  one  other  thiniTT  iin 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  careful,  we  can  continue  this  procedure  derSanTtoe  ?ea^L  tof^^iti^ 

drawn  into  this  debate  at  tills  particular  until,  aU  of  a  sudden,  opinion  will  jell  but  I  io  w^t  t^^thi    WtifSS 

time  because  of  my  concern  for  proce-  on  us,  and  it  will  be  against  us.  to  tiie  time  wmSi  ImTbeen  devoted^to 

dural  matters  here  on  the  Senate  floor  So,  regardless  of  how  we  stand  on  the  this  «nr<LIS Ihe^nltJr  from^o^ 

as  well  as  in  tiie  committees.  I  am  totally  merits  of  tills  amendment,  I  tiiink  we  orSl^^Tot  ask  for  ?  liLtotTon  ^^^ 

opposed  to  the  substance  of  the  amend-  ought    to    Join    hands,    as    responsible  time    It   w^   the   p%pSneiS    of    tiiil 

'"f'i*\,*°.^  L^^  '*  ''°"^'*  ^  *  t'"*^^  ^^"*^^^  °^  ^  »^<x^-  ^ith  all  deference  am^endment^h?  w^ted^  toelix^tati^n 

mistake  if  the  Senate  should  favor  tiiis  to  Oiose  who  think  to  the  contrary,  and  of  timTnot  toe  sTnTtS  from  cSSfado 

amendment  by  voting  for  it,  even  though  Ime  up  on  our  responsibilities  for  legislat-  I  did  not  ask  tor  l{     ^  "°™  i^oioraao . 

it  might  never  become  law.  ing  in  a  sound  way.  subject  by  subject,  We  wiU  have  here  an  oooortunitv  tn 

Tlus  Is  not  just  an  amendment.  Mr.  rather  toan  Uiese  hybrid  propositions  put  rhrtorlc  ^fde  a^d  tS  pStlStioS 

President,  to  a  public  works  bill,  or  to  and  discharge  as  best  we  can  our  respon-  on  record                                  convictions 

provide  for  building  an  additional  ware-  sibility  in  that  field.  Tn  a  m'nmpnt  «,.»  cHou  „ii  k      ki    *^ 

ho'use  somewher^.  ™s  amendment  goes  As  I  have  said.  I  tiiink  people  see  d^oLtiate  how  anxi^v^  J?  ^e  to  ^1 

^i^,!  r^  ^^^t  °^  °"^  ^°''^*^  P°"'=y'  "^°"«^  *^-  I  "^^  they  are  patient  a  sS  on  th^  dS^iSt  ^oiStutioS 

and  it  k  a  direct  command  that  a  war  wlto  us  now.  They  are  wiUiholding  judg-  and  tecticl  quesS  involved  ^  toe 

now  gomg  on  be  stopped  at  a  certain  ment.  But  time  will  run  out  oroiWl    tn    hinri    t^   nl^^^r.^.   t^ 

time,  toereby  giving  our  enemy  direct  I  emphasize  toat  I  am  against  toe  cSS^to'°ri5d°'unprlK.SS."Sd-5 
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believe — unwise 
restraints. 

I  intend  to  vote  against 
issue  and  against  departing 
constitutional     pracUce.     I 
against  any  effort  to  table 
ment  and,  if  given  the 
will  vote  against  the 

While  we  are  on  this  matter 
to  say  this.  The  Senator  from 
has  been  called  crude,  cynical. 
Before  I  took  the  first  move 
this  amendment  I  consulted 
mentarian.  So  I  propose  a 
President,  which  I  hope  the 
ask  the  Parliamentarian, 
status  of  an  amendment  by 
of  the  Senate  once  it  has  been 
at  the  desk? 

The      PRESIDING 
amendment  submitted  or  filed 
printed  and  to  lie  on  the  is"- 
parUamentary  standing,  and 
tor.  so  far  as  procedure  is 
could  call  up  such  an 
ever  he  has  been  recognized 
an  amendment  was  in  order, 
cannot  go  into  the  policy. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the 
Officer  very  much,  because 
advice  I  received  from  the 
tarian  before  I  went  into  this 
Last  Thursday  and  Friday  ] 
the  Senate  floor.  lisUng  man^ 
why  I  think  it  is  imperative 
deal  with  this  measure  at 

We  should  vote  now  l)ecause 
ure.  which  is  going  to  come 
Senate  sooner  or  later,  is 
debate  we  have  been  having 

We    should    vote    now 
American  people  have  a  right  t 
and  do  expect— the  Senate  1 
comprehensive  survey  of  our 
and  not  to  issue  policy 
drips  and  drops. 

We  should  vote  now 
will  demonstrate  the  Senate's 
make  an  orderly  contribution 
making  In  foreign  affairs. 

We  should  vote  now  becaus^ 
of  the  Nation— and  especially 
skeptical  young  people— are  on 
They  do  not  want  their  '^ 

the  issue. 

They  have  been  told  that 
have  a  vote  within  30  days,  an^ 
50  days  ago. 

But  most  important,  we 
now  because  a  decisive  reject 
amendment  could  remove  a 
overhangs  the  Senate,  remov^ 
that  overhangs  the  country 
cloud,  yes,  that  overhangs  the 
m  bringing  a  speedy 
war.  If  this  amendment  is  a 
will  be  no  negotiations,  and 
enough  of  them  as  it  is. 

The  President  is  doing  all 
ble  to  complete  the  delicate 
engaging   our   men    from    th« 
safely  and  with  honor.  This 
to  encourage  the  enemy  to 
But  they  will  not  be 
gotiate  if  we  fall  into  the  trai 
for  a  motion  to  table  this 
They  will  never  negotiate.  By 
of  this  proposal,  by  decisivelj 
it,  we  will  put  the  enemy  on 
it  is  time  to  enter  into 
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tiations. By  voting  on  It  now  we  will 
eliminate  one  more  of  the  enemy's  delu- 
sive hopes  for  a  rash  and  precipitous 
American  action  that  will  save  the  enemy 
from  negotiations. 

If  we  do  not  defeat  this  measure,  de- 
cisively and  immediately,  we  run  the  very 
great  risk  of  rendering  meaningless  all 
of  the  previous  concessions  we  have  made 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement to  the  war. 

We  have  stopped  the  bombing  of  the 
north :  we  have  engaged  in  14  unilateral 
and  unreciprocated  cease-fires;  we  have 
begun  troop  withdrawals:  we  have  even 
seen  an  American  President  remove  him- 
self from  poUUcal  life— all  in  an  effort 
to  get  negotiations  started. 

We  have  sacrificed  much  for  these  ne- 
gotiations. I  favor  continuing  to  make 
every  effort  to  negotiate.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  all  our  future  efforts  to  get  mean- 
ingful negotiations  will  be  as  futile  as  all 
our  previous  efforts  so  long  as  this  ill- 
advised  measure  is  hanging  over  the 
Senate,  the  President,  and  the  American 
people.  It  can  only  give  Hanoi  something 
to  cling  to,  which  it  is  doing  desperately: 
and  once  this  is  resolved,  they  will  know 
that  the  will  of  the  Senate  and  of  Con- 
gress has  been  expressed.  They  hope  it 
stays  where  It  is  on  the  calendar  and 
that,  somehow  or  other,  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  may  be  kept  in  a  turmoil,  an 
undetermined  turmoil.  It  gives  Hanoi 
something  to  cling  to.  the  hope  that  it 
never  needs  to  negotiate  and  actually 
need  not  negotiate  as  long  as  we  permit 
this  to  overhang  our  heads  in  the  Senate. 

Simply  by  being  on  the  agenda  of 
future  Senate  business,  this  amendment 
gives  hope  to  an  enemy  whose  efforts  at 
military  conquest  have  been  blunted. 

Rarely  does  the  Senate  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  much  good  by  just  vot- 
ing. If  we  bring  this  to  a  final  vote,  we 
will  enhance  the  good  name  of  this  body 
as  an  Instrument  of  coherent  and  coura- 
geous policy  debate.  If  we  defeat  the 
amendment,  we  will  reaffirm  settled  con- 
stitutional practices  and  serve  notice  on 
our  enemy  that  he  must  enter  into  mean- 
ingful negotiations.  By  voting  this 
amendment  down  today,  we  save  Amer- 
ican lives.  For  that  reason  I  urge  its 
defeat.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  pending  smiendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  on  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when 
his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 


in  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay":  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon^,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  Is 
necessarily  absent,  and  his  pair  has  been 
finally  announced. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness,  and 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

I  No.  182  Leg.] 
YEAS— 62 


Aiken 

Allen 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

C^se 

Church 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

Ooodell 

Gore 

Gravel 

Harris 


Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

HoUmgs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Packwood 

NAYS— 29 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Sparbnan 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tjdlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Allott  Fannin  Metcalf 

Baker  Fong  Murphy 

Bellmon  Goldwater  Scott 

Bennett  Griffin  Smith.  Maine 

Boggs  Gumey  Smith,  111. 

Cook  Hansen  Stevens 

Cotton  Hn.iska  Thurmond 

Curtis  Jordan.  Idaho    Tower 

Dole  Kennedy  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Domlnlck  McClellan 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    UVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOITSLT  RECORDED— 2 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 

Mans&eld,  for. 

NOT  VOTING — 7 
Cannon  Miller  RuaseU 

Dodd  Mundt 

Long  Nelson 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  table 
Mr.  Allott's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  have  the  Record  show  that  al- 
though I  voted  against  the  tabling  mo- 
tion just  completed.  I  am  totally  and 
wholeheartedly  opposed  to  the  principal 
measure,  the  McGovem-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment. 

I  took  the  position  I  did  because  It 
was  my  hope  that  we  could  vote  on  the 
merits  of  the  amendment  today  and  thus 
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dispense  with  this  dangerous  amendment 
once  and  for  all. 

In  the  event  of  a  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  McGrovern-Hatfleld  amendment, 
I  shall  vote  emphatically  in  the  negative. 

MORE  TIUX  NSEDED  TO  DEBATE  IC'COVSKN- 
HAXnXLD    PKOPOSAL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (subsequently  said). 
Mr.  President,  rarely  have  I  supported  a 
motion  to  table  an  amendment.  It  is  my 
general  conviction  that  amendments 
should  be  voted  up  or  down  on  their 
merits.  I  have  reiterated  this  belief  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Cooper-Church 
proposal. 

While  holding  to  this  conviction,  I 
nevertheless  supported  the  motion  by  the 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  to  table 
amendment  No.  741  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott). 
The  motion  to  table  in  this  instance  in- 
volved a  unique  set  of  circumstances. 

The  move  to  table  amendment  No.  741 
to  Cooper-Church  which  was  identicail 
to  the  so-called  McGovem-Hatfleld 
amendment,  was  not  an  effort  to  evade 
the  basic  issue.  The  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (McGovern)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
is  to  be  brought  to  the  Senate  for  debate 
and  final  action  at  a  future  date  on  a 
more  appropriate  basic  measure.  At  that 
time,  the  original  proponents  of  the 
amendment  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  arguments  and  the  Senate 
can  engage  in  the  nature  of  discussion 
this  vital  issue  warrants — an  opportunity 
which  we  did  not  have  in  the  situation 
on  the  Allott  proposal.  It  is  essential  that 
there  be  complete  exploration  during 
Senate  consideration  of  till  aspects  of 
this  amendment.  The  time  element  in- 
volved in  the  current  legislative  situation 
has  prohibited  such  exploration. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  Senate  is  now  under  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  recent  vote,  it  was 
sJmost  Impossible  to  walk  along  the  back 
of  the  Chamber.  I  would  like  to  respect- 
fully ask  the  Chair  to  ask  that  the  Cham- 
ber from  now  on  be  cleared  and  that  no 
one  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Chamber 
who  is  not  authorized  to  be  here. 

I  make  this  request  so  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  can  function  better, 
more  efficiently,  and  more  conclusively. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  include  those  who  were  in 
the  well  also? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
clude that  in  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  re- 
quested to  keep  the  Chamber  clear  of 
those  persons  not  authorized  to  be 
present. 
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The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr,  HARIKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  shield  me  1  minute  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  McGovem  amendment.  I  sup- 
port the  notion  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  exercise  its  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  in  matters  of 
war  and  peace. 

I  support,  and  I  believe  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
support,  the  end  of  American  involve- 
ment in  the  war  in  Indcwhina  by  a  date 
certain. 

Such  a  specific  date  would  not  only 
guarantee  the  sparing  of  American  lives, 
but  it  would  also  give  our  coimtry  the 
renewal  of  spirit  that  is  so  necessary  in 
our  society,  in  our  economy,  and  in  our 
governmental  programs — a  renewal  that 
no  amount  of  rhetoric  or  demonstrations 
could  possibly  bring,  a  renewal  of  spirit 
that  will  only  come  when  the  war  in 
Indochina  is  ended. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  realize  that  the 
issue  before  us  was  brought  before  the 
Senate  in  a  manner  that  violates  the  tra- 
ditions of  this  body.  I  fully  realize  that  it 
seems  to  threaten  the  plans  of  Senators 
who  have  long  labored  to  end  the  war. 
Those  Senators  have  performed  a  great 
service  and  they  shall  continue  to  so 
perform.  I  shall  work  with  them  for  the 
goals  we  share. 

All  of  these  considerations  are  impor- 
tant on  most  matters  that  we  consider. 
But  the  matter  pending  before  us  now  is 
a  matter  of  war.  People,  soldiers,  and 
children  are  dying.  This  is  a  war.  and 
we  have  the  chance  to  say  whether  we 
want  to  stop  it.  I  want  to  stop  it.  But  I 
fear  that  time  works  against  us.  and  I 
fear  that  the  procedures  we  have  seen 
employed  by  some  against  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  will  be  employed 
even  more  strongly  in  the  future  against 
Senator  McGovern's  amendment.  Per- 
haps it  is  time  for  the  question  of  con- 
tinuing this  war  to  be  before  us,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  voted 
against  the  motion  to  table  the  smiend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  . 

AMENDMENT    NO.    648 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  smiendment  No.  648  to  the  Military 
Sales  Act  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  committee 
amendment  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  15.  Restrictions  on  Assistance  to 
Greece. — TTnless  specifically  authorized  by 
law  hereafter  enacted,  no  defense  article  or 
defense  service  may  be  furnished  to  Greece 
under  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  except  that 
this  section  shaU  not  prevent  the  ez|>endl- 
ture  of  funds  obligated  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section.  The  terms  'de- 
fense article'  and  'defense  service'  shall  have 
the  same  meanlngB  given  such  terms  In  sec- 


tion 644  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  al 
1961." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  furnish- 
ing of  military  articles  and  services  to 
Greece.  It  is  similar  to  a  provision  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Pell,  and  approved  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969.  Join- 
ing me  as  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
are  Senators  Pell.  Hart,  Nelson,  Moss, 
Gravel.  Young  of  Ohio,  Bayh,  and  Cran- 
ston. 

We  offer  this  amendment  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
country,  but  to  express  our  genuine  be- 
lief that  present  U.S.  military  aid  to 
Greece  does  not  serve,  and  is,  in  fact, 
inconsistent  with  the  nationzil  security 
and  interest  of  the  United  States.  Our 
present  policy  seriously  threatens  the 
coheslveness  and  effectiveness  of  NATO 
and  serves  no  useful  purpose.  And  It 
demonstrates,  in  a  most  conspicuous  way, 
U.S.  support  of  the  present  Greek  re- 
gime— a  regime  condemned  by  most  of 
our  European  NATO  allies. 

The  existence  of  the  present  Greek 
regime  Increases  the  political  instability 
of  Europe  and  the  likelihood  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  Greece.  Should  this  happen,  we 
would  in  all  probability  be  faced  with  the 
unhappy  choice  of  supporting  the  jtmta 
against  the  Greek  people  or  of  watching 
a  neutralist  or  Communist  regime  sup- 
plant It.  The  political  situation  in 
Greece,  if  it  continues  to  worsen,  could 
well  lead  to  a  new  Vietnam,  this  time  In 
Europe. 

In  view  of  these  disclosures,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  deem  it  important  to  bring  to  the 
Senate's  attention  a  position  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  Hudson  Institute  titled 
"Greece — A  New  Vietnam?"  written  by 
Mr.  Ellas  P.  Demetracopoulos,  a  leader 
of  the  resistance  movement  In  the 
United  States  against  the  Greek  military 
dictatorship  and  with  a  favorable  intro- 
duction by  the  noted  UJS.  strategic 
thinker.  Herman  Kahn,  director  of  the 
Hudson  Institute.  Mr.  Demetracopoulos 
writes: 

Since  1947,  America  has  played  a  deci- 
sive role  in  Greece,  and,  beginning  in 
1959  with  Ambassador  Ellis  Briggs — now 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  Athens  colo- 
nels— America  has  pursued  disastrous, 
contradictory  and  vacillating  policies — 
policies  largely  influenced  by  inter- 
service  and  personality  rivalries.  Should 
these  policies  be  continued  the  Commu- 
nists wUl  have  an  opportunity  to  organize 
and  lead  a  liberation  movement  in 
Greece,  for  the  first  time  since  the  late 
1940's,  with  wide  support  and  backing 
from  non-Conimunist  elements  in  both 
Greece  and  Western  Europe.  Such  a 
movement,  even  if  led  by  Communists, 
would  ironically  be  formed  imder  the 
banner  of  returning  democracy  to  Greece. 
Thus,  the  tragic  makings  of  a  new  Viet- 
nam in  Greece  are  all  present. 

It  is  very  important  for  Americans  to 
understand  that  there  is  widespread  be- 
lief in  non-Communist  E^irope  that 
Washington  vsras  involved,  either  by  com- 
mission or  omission,  in  the  April  21, 1967, 
coup  and  is  responsible  for  keeping  the 
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Athens  colonels  In  power.  While  the  sub- 
stance of  the  more  extreme  f  onnp  of  these 
theories  has  not  been  proven '  yet,  the 
United  States  should  realize  U|at  these 
beliefs  have  done  much  more  than  the 
criticism  of  the  Vietnam  war  or  the  De 
Gaulle  policies  to  undermine  htisic  U.S. 
positions  and  interests  in  this  vital  area. 

In  this  connection  it  is  very  slkniflcant 
that  the  Johnson  administration  in  £>e- 
cember  1967  let  down,  in  a  ^ameful, 
imbelievable  and  humiliating  \«ay.  even 
the  ultraconservative  Greek  monarchy 
which,  since  the  Truman  dottrine  of 
1947,  has  been  a  basic  element  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  toward  Greece,  "this  hap 
pened  when  King  Constantine 
cided  to  overthrow  the  Jimt 
armed  but  ill-fated  attempt. 

That  is  why  I  strongly 
an  overall  and  thorough  coi 
investigation  of  the  U.S.  role  vis-a-vis 
Greece  would  not  only  be  completely 
justified  but  aJso  urgently  adtisable  if 
the  blunders  of  the  past  are  not  to  be 
repeated  by  the  Nixon  administration 
and  a  new  "Vietnam"  is  to  be  avoided. 

On  April  21,  1967,  a  miltanj  coup  in 
Greece  established  the  first  new]dictator- 
shlp  on  the  European  Continent!  since  the 
Communist  takeover  of  Czechoslovakia. 
The  resulting  dictatorial  regime  has  re- 
ceived ample  diplomatic  emd;  military 
support  from  the  United  States^  This  re- 
gime has  also  benefited  greatly  from  less 
formal  but  highly  public  displays  of  UjS. 
support.  American  military  personnel 
frequently  and  publicly  associate  with 
high  ofllcials  of  the  regime  arid  photo- 
graphs depicting  that  association  are 
prominently  displayed  in  tht  Athens 
press.  For  a  government  ostracized  by 
Western  Europe  and  desperate  to  give  its 
people  the  impression  that  it  does  have 
international  support,  such  evidence  of 
acceptance  by  the  U.S.  Government  is 
almost  as  vital  as  direct  military  aid. 
And  vast  amounts  of  free  military  aid 
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from  the  United  States  have  not  been 

wanting. 

Greece  receives  more  U.S.  military  aid 
now  than  before  the  coup.  After  the 
events  of  April  1967,  the  United  States 
supposedly  imposed  an  arms  embargo 
against  Greece.  This  embargo,  which  did 
not  apply  to  small  arms,  spare  parts,  or 
communications  equipment  was  intended 
to  "demonstrate  our  concern  for  the 
extra-constitutional  assiunption  of  pow- 
er by  the  present  Greek  regime." 

The  embargo,  as  limited  as  it  Is,  exists 
more  in  name  than  In  fact.  In  fiscal  year 
1969,  the  U.S.  Government  delivered  to 
Greece,  free  of  charge  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayer,  $158.6  million 
worth  of  military  equipment.  This  com- 
pares with  $89.5  million  in  1966. 

In  addition,  the  Greek  Goverrunent  re- 
ceived $11.4  million  in  military  sales,  re- 
sulting in  a  total  of  $170  million  in  mili- 
tary equipment  being  received  by  the 
Government  of  Greece  in  1  year. 

Military  sales  to  Greece  sharply  In- 
creased in  fiscal  yesu-  1969.  In  that  year 
we  sold  $33.5  million  worth  of  military  aid 
to  Greece  compared  to  only  $1.4  million  in 

1966  and  $2.1  million  in  1965.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  sales  figures  for  the  fiscal 

years  1965  to  1969: 

milUmi 

1969 $33.5 

1968 8.  7 

1967  — -  12.4 

1966 1. 1 

1965 — 2. 1 

While  we  increased  our  military  sales 
to  Greece  we  also  poured  into  that  tor- 
tured country  great  supplies  of  free  mili- 
tary equipment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  dramatic  increase  In  military  equip- 
ment given  free  of  charge  to  Greece. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro.  as 
f  oUows : 


DEAL  WITH  ACTUAL  OaiVERIES.  NOT  AMOUNTS  AUTHORIZED  OR 
PROGRAMED) 

(In  (nillions) 


Da  iveri«s  undtr 
milltf  ry  auistinct 
pracram 


OclivtriM  tH  (icMS 
d«(ensa  articin  ■ 


ToW 


Total  multiptyint 
"excan    by  ♦ 


56.2 

45.0 
44.0 
7«.7 
104.0 


■2S.6 
2.S 
42 
i7 

5.6 


81.  S 
47.5 
41.2 
81.4 
111.6 


>158.S 

55.0 

60.8 

89.5 

126.4 


>  0«livari*s  of  axces  dalaata  articlas  ar*  conputad  on  th«  basis 
acquisition  cost  Ttiorafora.  for  tba  actual  cost  t|  ttia  taxpayer,  one 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  administration 
acknowledged  that.  In  additioh  to  large 
deliveries  of  excess  equipment,  the  United 
States  has  sent  22  jet  fighter-intercep- 
tors, F-102's,  to  Greece.  It  has  also  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  Gredc  junta  is 
currently  enjoying  the  loan  qf  six  UjS. 
destroyers  and  two  submarinei. 

This  is  but  one  more  example  of  the 
lavish  assistance  we  have  givenj  the  jimta. 

It  cannot  help  but  reinforce  the  be- 
lief, now  current  in  Greece  ami  much  of 
Europe,  that  the  junta  Is  worlting  for  or 
with  the  Pentagon.  There  dan  be  no 
question  but  that  our  Military  Establish- 
ment Is^  the  backbone  of  this  regime. 


of  "utility  value."  Utility  value  is  about  25  to  30  percent  of  the 
should  multiply  the  excess  fifure  by  4. 

It  is  frequently  argued  that  the  al- 
leged limited  arms  embargo  should  be 
lifted  because  it  has  not  brought  any 
changes  In  the  Greek  Government.  An 
embargo  so  modest  that  it  permits  the 
delivery  in  1969  of  $158.6  million  worth 
of  free  military  equipment  and  of  at 
least  22  F-102's  and  eight  ships  can 
hardly  be  faulted  for  achieving  meager 
results. 

A  more  important  question  than  the 
effectiveness  of  the  embargo  is  why  this 
sudden  munificence  to  the  Greek  colo- 
nels at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer.  Was  there  a  sudden  and  urgent 
threat  to  Greek  existence  in  1969,  or  are 


we  once  again  equating  our  leadership 
in  the  world  with  the  number  of  U.S. 
troops  or  arms  sent  abroad? 

Our  military  aid  to  Greece  far  exceeds 
our  assistance  to  other  NATO  coun- 
tries. Our  military  aid  to  the  dictatorial 
regime  of  Greece  prohibits  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  rebirth  of  democracy  In 
Greece,  and  mocks  our  democratic  ideals 
and  principles. 

In  order  to  grasp  more  clearly  the  folly 
of  our  present  policy,  we  must  try  to 
understand  the  advent  and  nature  of  the 
Greek  dictatorship. 

How  did  this  Greek  military  regime 
which  enjoys  such  clear  manifestations 
of  U.S.  favor  come  to  power  in  Greece? 

A  few  weeks  prior  to  the  democratic 
elections  scheduled  for  May  28,  1967— in 
which  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the 
Center  Union  Party  of  George  Papan- 
dreou  was  expected — two  colonels  and  a 
brigadier  general  (Papadopoulous,  Pat- 
takoe,  and  Makarezos)  executed  a  mili- 
tary coup.  These  men  used  a  NATO  con- 
tingency plan  called  "Prometheus," 
which  was  supposed  to  be  used  only  if 
Greece  was  Invaded  by  a  foreign  coim- 
try,  to  mask  their  intention  to  attack 
their  own  coimtry.  This  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  how  the  proper  purposes  of  NATO 
were  subverted  to  the  political  ambitions 
of  the  usurping  colonels.  It  also  strongly 
suggests  that,  having  once  used  NATO 
defense  plans  to  overturn  a  government, 
the  colonels  can  hardly  allow  realistic 
NATO  military  plans  to  be  operational 
in  the  future.  As  is  traditional  for  such 
events,  the  colonels  used  the  threat  of  an 
Imminent  Conmiimlst  takeover  to  justify 
thelc  military  coup.  This  claim  has  been 
proved  to  be  totally  fraudulent.  Greek 
political  conditions  at  the  time  of  the 
coup  show  how  false  it  Is. 

The  Communist  Party  had  been  out- 
lawed in  Greece  since  1949,  and  although 
it  found  an  outlet  for  expression  of  its 
views  through  the  legal  left-wing  EDA, 
or  United  Democratic  Left  Party,  the 
voting  strength  of  the  party  (EDA)  had 
been  steadily  declining.  In  the  last  free 
Greek  elections  in  1964,  EDA  secured 
only  11  percent  of  the  popular  vote — a 
much  smaller  percentage  than  the  Com- 
munist Party  per  se  received  in  Prance 
or  Italy.  Furthermore,  a  continued  de- 
cline in  EDA's  voting  strength  was  au- 
gured by  the  continued  growth  of  support 
for  center  positions,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  popular  vote  majority  (53  percent) 
won  by  the  Center  Union  Party  of  George 
Papandreou  In  the  1964  elections.  How- 
ever, more  conclusive  proof  of  the  fraud- 
ulence     of     the     Jtmta's     "Communist 
threat"  allegation  Is  the  fact  that  despite 
the  massive  arrests  which  followed  the 
military   coup,   no   arms,   and  not  one 
shred  of  evidence  has  been  produced  to 
substantiate  it.  Following  an  extensive 
Investigation  of  the  Greek  situation,  the 
European  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
in  its  1,200-page  report  to  the  Council  of 
Europe  (a  body  representing  17  Euro- 
pean nations,  including  members  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance)  made  public  in  April 
of  this  year,  concluded  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  a  Commtmist  take-over  in 
Greece  when  the  colonels  seized  power. 
The  report  declares: 
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The  Ckjznmlsslon  bas  not  found  that  tbe 
evidence  adduced  Ijy  the  respondent  Oovern- 
ment  (Greece)  shows  that  a  displacement 
of  the  lawful  government  by  force  of  arms 
by  the  Communist*  and  their  allies  was  Im- 
minent on  April  31,  1967.  Indeed,  there  Is 
evidence  Indicating  that  It  was  neither  plan- 
ned at  that  time,  nor  seriously  anticipated 
by  either  the  mlUtary  or  police  authorities. 

It  is  clear  that  the  colonels  are  raising 
the  false  claim  of  a  Communist  threat 
for  their  own  personal  gain.  And  again, 
U.S.  foreign  policy  seems  to  be  based  on 
blind  acceptance  of  that  claim.  Com- 
munism is  real  but  not  every  claimed 
Communist  takeover  is  real.  If  U.S.  for- 
eign p>olicy  Is  to  have  any  meaning  or 
purpose,  we  must  begin  to  distinguish 
between  real  threats  and  the  self-serving 
assertions  of  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
men. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  regime 
inaugurated  by  the  coup  d'etat?  The  an- 
swer is  shockingly  simple.  It  is  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  ruling  by  brute  force 
and  without  the  support  of  any  segment 
of  the  Greek  people.  It  uses  tanks  and 
other  military  equipment,  supposedly 
part  of  NATO  defense  structure,  to  con- 
trol and  to  terrorize  the  Greek  people 
whose  freedom  and  independence  they 
were  designed  to  protect.  Immediately 
after  the  coup,  approximately  6,000 
people  were  rounded  up.  The  largest 
number — those  the  regime  suspected  of 
being  Communists  or  labeled  "subver- 
sives" on  the  basis  of  dossiers  dating 
back  to  the  Greek  civil  war — were 
shipped  to  concentration  camps  on  bar- 
ren islands  such  as  Leros  and  Yaros. 
The  remainder  were  mostly  politicians  of 
the  right,  center,  and  left.  Hundreds  were 
placed  under  house  arrest  or  exiled  to  re- 
mote villages  and  thousands  more  were 
picked  up  for  questioning.  Some  were  re- 
leased, many  to  be  rearrested  at  a  later 
date.  More  recently,  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  political  prisoners  are  either  peo- 
ple with  no  political  background  or  mem- 
bers of  the  center  and  the  right,  whose 
only  crime  is  opposing  the  reign  of 
terror  of  the  Papadopoulos  regime.  At 
present,  according  to  Greek  Govern- 
ment figures,  there  are  approximately 
3,000  political  prisoners.  This  figure  does 
not  include  political  prisoners  held  at 
various  detention  centers  and  security 
police  headquarters  or  those  who  live 
under  all  sorts  of  restrictions.  Pew  of  the 
politicid  prisoners  have  been  formally 
charged,  and  fewer  still  have  been 
brought  to  trial.  The  few  trials  which 
have  taken  place  have  been  by  military 
tribunal. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  entire  story. 
One  of  Uie  most  despicable  aspects  of 
the  military  regime  in  Greece  Is  its  sys- 
tematic use  of  physical  and  psychological 
torture,  ranging  from  beating  to  elec- 
tric shock  and  drugs.  The  barbarism 
of  the  present  Greek  regime  was  most 
recently  revealed  in  the  military  trial 
2  months  ago  of  34  Greek  intellectuals 
and  professional  persons.  The  defend- 
ants' statements  read  like  a  series  of  hor- 
ror stories  and  further  substantiate  the 
initial  disclosures  of  torture  made  by 
Amnesty  International  (London)  In  re- 
ports dated  27  January  1968  and  6  April 
1968,  and  the  award-winning  article  by 
Christopher    Wren,    "Greece:    Govern- 


ment by  Torture"  in  the  May  27,  1969, 
issue  of  Look  magazine. 

Following  extensive  investigation,  the 
European  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
in  its  report  to  the  Council  of  Europe 
made  public  on  April  15,  1970,  presented 
the  most  conclusive  documentation  of 
torture.  It  concludes  that  torture  Is  an 
"administrative  practice"  and  that  it  Is 
obviously  "ofiBclally  tolerated." 

The  dictatorial  nature  of  the  regime  is 
also  evident  from  the  many  internal 
measures  the  junta  has  taken  since  the 
coup,  when  it  declared  a  state  of  siege 
smd  martial  law.  These  measures  are 
still  in  effect.  Right  after  the  coup,  the 
regime  began  systematic  purges  of  the 
schools,  the  imlversities,  the  trade 
unions,  the  bureaucracy,  and  even  the 
military.  The  last  mentioned  Is  particu- 
larly significant  because  the  oflBclad  U.S. 
argimient  for  continued  support  of  the 
Papadopoulos  regime  rests  on  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  Greece  to  NATO. 
Between  April  1967  and  Jtuiuary  1968, 
558  officers  were  dismissed  from  the 
Greek  Army.  One  hundred  more  were 
forcibly  retired  shortly  thereafter.  The 
purging  of  military  personnel  has  not 
only  continued  but  has  spread  to  the 
other  services — the  navy  and  the  air 
force.  An  analysis  made  by  the  Greek 
Committee  Against  Dictatorship  In  Lon- 
don estimated  that  by  the  fall  of  1969, 
one-tenth  of  the  officer  corps  in  the 
army,  navy,  and  air  force  had  been 
sacked,  and  up  to  one-third  had  either 
been  transferred  to  other  commands  or 
otherwise   rendered  ineffective. 

The  extent  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
Greek  armed  forces  should  be  obvious, 
and  was  poignantly  indicated  in  the  tell- 
ing comment  made  in  a  recent  New  York 
radio  interview  by  Mrs.  Helen  Vlachos, 
former  editor  and  publisher  of  several 
conservative  Greek  publications,  who  es- 
cxsteA  from  Greece  In  December  1967: 
"I  know,"  she  said,  "that  at  this  mo- 
ment many  ships  are  still  manned  by 
soldiers,  they  do  not  have  officers — ^navy 
officers."  And  If  the  Int^ligence  of  a 
Journalist  does  not  suffice  to  prove  a 
military  point,  two  letters  should  be  read 
carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

The  first  letter,  addressed  to  Amb€is- 
sador  Tasca,  was  written  by  53  political 
detainee  dischsirged  officers  imprisoned 
in  six  detention  centers  an'2  prison 
camps.  In  their  letter,  the  discharged  of- 
ficers list  as  their  first  anxiety  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  deprlTatlon  of  the  Army  of  Its  natural 
leadership,  of  capable  officers,  experienced 
In  war.  The  complete  sovletlzatlon  of  Units 
and  General  Staff  through  transformation 
of  the  Army  from  being  Instruments  of  the 
security  of  the  Fatherland  into  a  Civil  Guard 
Orgajilzatlon  (MlUtla)  of  a  regime  deeply 
hated  by  the  people.  It  Is  certain  that  the 
Greek  Army  today  has  been  transformed 
Into  the  oppressor  of  the  people,  developing 
rapidly  Into  a  "Praetorian  Guard." 

This  letter  by  the  53  officers,  all  with 
war  experience,  also  states  their  anxiety 
over: 

The  Isolation  of  our  country  from  Western 
Europe  because  of  the  unreasonable  applica- 
tion by  the  dictatorship  of  methods  and 
policy  similar  to  thoee  In  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  The  psychological  and  ideological 
motives  of  tb^  resistance  of  the  Greek  peo- 


ple to  Communism  have  weakened  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  tactics  of  the  Athens  tyrantt 
and  the  whole  western  camp  is  "vulnerable." 
Today.  It  Is  indisputable  that  Greece,  under 
the  present  regime  of  the  junta  oligarchy. 
will  l>e  the  weakest  link  In  the  North  Atlantic 
Defense  Community.  Antl-Amerlcan  feeling 
Is  growing  in  Greece. 

The  second  letter  is  by  Orestls  Vidalls, 
a  former  brigadier  general  of  the  Greek 
Army  now  living  in  the  United  States. 
General  Vidalis  replying  on  June  8,  of 
this  year  to  an  article  in  the  May  28 
Congressional  Record,  outlines  the  de- 
terioration of  the  Army  tmder  a  dictator- 
ship: 

Military  dictatorships  take  the  military 
away  from  the  barracks,  create  a  climate  of 
division  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  factions  .  .  . 
bring  the  Armed  Forces  In  direct  opposition 
with  the  population,  replace  experience  and 
talents  with  Inefficiency,  and  create  condi- 
tions of  discipline  to  other  than  the  national 
mlllUry  hierarchy.  This  all  leads  to  an  un- 
bearable burden  that  the  Armed  Forces  can- 
not carry  without  sacrificing  their  military 
competency,  cohesion  and  efficiency. 

The  disintegration  of  the  Greek  Army 
forces  continues  to  this  day.  It  was  re- 
ported In  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
that  12  more  major  generals  have  been 
forced  to  retire.  This  brings  to  60  the 
number  of  senior  officers  retired  in  the 
last  semiannual  review  of  armed  forces 
personnel. 

Also  as  reported  in  a  June  23  article 
of  the  London  Times,  at  least  five  re- 
tired Greek  senior  naval  officers  were 
ordered  to  be  stricken  off  the  naval  re- 
serve list  for  engaging  in  "antinational 
activities  and  propaganda,"  two  other 
rear  admirals  were  compulsorily  retired. 
Admiral  Sotiriou,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Staff,  and  Admiral  Morakis,  Chief  of 
Fleet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Orkxcx  Obokbs  Retibxmknt  or  13  Mou 
HicHOmcxxs 

Athens,  June  26. — The  Greek  military- 
backed  regime  announced  Friday  the  com- 
pulsory retirement  of  13  major  generals, 
bringing  to  60  the  niimber  of  senior  officers 
retired  in  the  last  semiannual  review  of 
armed  forces  personnel. 

The  announcement  said  the  major  gen- 
erals had  received  the  customary  one-grade 
promotion  to  the  lieutenant  general  on  re- 
tirement. 

Three  other  army  officers  were  promoted 
to  lieutenant  general,  four  navy  commo- 
dores t>ecame  rear  admirals  and  two  air  force 
commodores  became  air  vice  marshals. 

It  was  learned  that  five  retired  Greek  naval 
officers  had  been  stricken  from  the  reserve 
list.  Sources  said  they  were  among  eight 
high  naval  officers  secretly  court-martlale<l 
last  April. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  disentegratlon  of 
the  Greek  Army  renders  further  U.S. 
military  assistance  an  absurdity.  The 
Greek  Army  has  lost  its  experienced 
leaders.  Many  of  the  vacancies  created 
by  purges,  forced  retirements,  and  trans- 
fers have  obviously  been  filled,  but  it  does 
not  take  military  experience  to  realise 
that  rapid  promotion  of  junior  officers 
based  on  the  need  to  fill  existing  vacan- 
cies rather  than  on  loigth  of  service. 
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\  e  have  In 
to  directly 
substantial  ways: 
wl  Ich  Is  one 


qualifications,  and  competen<  e  builds 
little  more  than  pretense  of  m:  litary  ef- 
fectiveness or  capability. 

The  Greek  Army  has  been  ta  ken  from 
its  essential  task  of  national  defense  and 
relegated  to  being  a  glorified  Tiot  con- 
trol imit  to  maintain  the  present  dicta- 
torship in  power.  In  its  present  state. 
Greek  military  forces  certainly  do  not 
add  anything  to  NATO,  except  jan  Achil- 
les heel. 

Greece  is  not  only  a  threat 
but  for  the  first  time  in  20  year|  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  communism. 

As  General  Vidalis  states: 

The  dictatorship  of  the  kind 
Greece  achieves  nothing  more  but 
assist  Communism  in  four 

1.  By  abolishing  democracy 
of  the  primary  alms  of  Communis!  q 

2.  By  creating  an  Ideological 
total  confusion  in  the  minds  an< 
our  younger  generation; 

3.  By  Impairing  the  efficiency  of 
Forces; 

4.  By   alienating   the   people 
countries  from  the  Free  World. 

These  conditions  comprise  a 
for  Communism  to  penetrate 
dominate    by    force    at    the 
opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanirtious  con- 
sent that  the  letters  and  the  articles  I 
have  discussed  be  inserted  in  tfie  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  dhe  letters 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  fe  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

LETTEB   to  THK  AMBASSADia 


v4cuum  and 
hearts  of 


oi 


the  Armed 
all   these 


lertile  field 
st^bvert  and 
possible 


fin  t 


crime 
selz  [ire 


ot  tier 


Sei  -vice 


TouB  Exceli-enct:  We,  the 
letter  are  Greek  officers  who  have 
for  a  long  time  In  the  detention 
prisons  of  the  Jtinta.  our  only 
our  plain  opposition  to  the  se 
thorlty    by    conspiring    colleague  i 
basic  disagreement  with  the  policy 
tics  applied  by  the  Colonels  to 
Similar  sentiments  and  opinions 
many  other  officers  detained  In  o 
and  detention  centres.  They  are 
also    by    hundreds    of    retired 
charged  by  the  regime,  as  well 
still   serving    (who.    however,    ci 
out  .  .  . ) .  We  consider  It  superfluo  us 
to   your  attention  the  crude  p 
and  physical  treatment  Inflicted 
of  us  by  the  Military  Security  S« 
course  of  Investigation  as  well  m 
Indignities  and  suSertngs  we  have 
(we  and  our  families)  as  a  result 
position  to  the  regime. 

All   of    us    who    are    addressli^g 
officers   with    war   experience, 
all    the   calls   made   upon    us 
form  of  violence. 

(a)  We  fought  c^alnst  fascism 
1945  In  Northern  Eplrus,  In  the  ' 
In  the  National  Resistance  during 
cupatlon. 

(b)  We  were  flghters  in  the  s 
the  red  guerrlUas  from   194e-19'l9 
Grammoe  and  In  other  parts  of 

(c)  We  were  protectors  from 
Korea   of   the   freedoms   guarai 
United  Nations  Charter.  Many  ol 
our  bodies  the  wounds,  healed 
of  baUle. 

The  writers  have  never  thougl^t 
part  In  political  discussion  or 
to  parties  or  organisations  wor 
the  nation  or  opposing  the  ideis 
of  the  Western  World.  Moreovi' 
known   that   there  have  never 
Greek     Army     deep  divisions 
threatening  Ita  solidarity,  although 
nels    governing    today    have 
structure  of  rank. 
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At  least,  we  are  officers  who.  In  accord- 
ance with  our  military  oath,  declare  once 
again  our  loyalty  to: 

1.  The  constitutional  King  of  the  Hellenes. 

2.  The  Constitution  and  decrees  of  the 
state. 

3.  Behaviour  worthy  of  faithful  and  hon- 
ourable soldiers. 

We  remain  falthfiU  to  the  letter  as  well  as 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitutional  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  (abstention  from  vio- 
lence and  the  toleration  of  violence) . 

We  remain  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  especially  to  the 
Preamble  of  the  Treaty  of  4th  April,  1949,  de- 
termined to  guard  the  freedom  of  our  people, 
our  common  liberty  and  civilisation  estab- 
lished on  the  principles  of  Democracy,  per- 
sonal liberty  and  the  rule  of  Law. 

Your  Excellency:  from  our  struggles  and 
our  experience  In  the  Army  we  know  our 
People;  we  know  its  problems.  Its  anxieties 
and  Its  desires.  We  will  not  mention  the  pollt. 
leal  and  economic  problems  of  our  land. 
(Others  are  more  competent  to  do  this).  We 
win  refer  briefly  to  our  uneasiness  about  the 
Army  which,  luifortunately.  has  deviated 
from  Its  aim  and  Its  mission. 

Our  anxieties  are  specially  concerned  with: 
The  deprivation  of  the  Army  of  its  natural 
leadership,  of  capable  officers,  experienced 
in  war.  The  complete  Sovletlzation  of  Units 
and  General  Staff  through  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Army  from  being  Instruments  of 
the  security  of  the  Fatherland  Into  a  Civil 
Guard  Organization  (Militia)  of  a  regime 
deeply  hated  by  the  People.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Greek  Army  today  has  been  transformed 
into  the  oppressor  of  the  People,  developing 
rapidly  Into  a  "Praetorian  Guard". 

The  enforced  and  prolonged  absence  of  the 
Sovereign  from  the  country,  the  slander  of 
him  and  the  Royal  Family.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  Sovereign  has  been  the  symbol  of 
Trust  and  Ideals  in  the  country,  bringing 
permanence  to  the  entire  nation  and  the 
Army  of  Greece.  The  present  situation  there- 
fore creates  a  very  serious  rupture  In  legality. 
The  Increasing  tide  of  popular  indignation 
against  the  Junta  and  the  impossibility  of 
calculating  the  consequences  of  a  domestic 
conflict  which  could  not  be  contained  (if  it 
should  Indeed  occur,  as  we  sincerely  hope 
It  may  not) .  Tou  may  be  sure  that  somehow 
a  third  force  would  be  created  which  could 
not  be  controlled. 

The  Isolation  of  our  country  from  Western 
Europe  because  of  the  unreasonable  appli- 
cation by  the  dictatorship  of  methods  and 
policy  similar  to  those  in  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries. The  psychological  and  Ideological  mo- 
tives of  the  resistance  of  the  Greek  people 
to  Communism  have  weakened  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  tactics  of  the  Athens  tyrants 
and  the  whole  Western  camp  Is  "vulnerable." 
Today  it  is  indisputable  that  Greece,  under 
the  present  regime  of  the  Junta  oligarchy, 
will  be  the  weakest  link  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Defense  Community.  Anti-American  feel- 
ing Is  growing  in  Greece. 

The  dogmatism  of  the  regime: — following 
the  Communist  method — "all  that  are  not 
with  us  are  against  us";  all  having  differ- 
ent opinions  about  the  wishes  of  the  regime 
are  acting  antlnatlonaliy.  The  tragic  conse- 
quences of  these  dogmas  are  known  to  all. 
The  world  has  paid  many  times  In  blood  and 
humiliation  for  the  results  of  convictions 
which  are  expressed  as  dogmas. 

The  constantly  threatening  danger  of  an 
Irregular  war  which  might  break  out  In  a 
sensitive  corner  of  our  land:  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  We.  as  a  responsible  General  Staff  (of 
the  national  forces  and  of  NATO) .  well  know 
that  under  present  conditions  in  Greece  this 
region  constitutes  a  grave  danger,  because  it 
allows  the  enemy  to  decide  to  proceed  to  war- 
like activities  under  the  pretence  of  the 
"liberation"  of  Greece  and  the  restoration  of 
Democracy. 
Your  Excellency,  the  anxieties  we  mention 


above,  stated  dispassionately  and  with  the 
understanding  of  reality,  are  the  uneasi- 
ness and  the  anxieties  of  all  free  and  respon- 
sible thoughtful  Greeks. 

Which  is  preferable  for  your  country  and 
for  NATO — to  help  the  Greek  people  (from 
the  beginning  steadfastly  inclined  to  Western 
Ideals)  or  to  support  and  help  the  oppres- 
sors of  this  people? 

Do  you  Intend  helping  with  mlUtary 
material  and  arms  the  Junta  which  has 
transformed  our  Army  into  a  force  policing 
our  people? 

Win  you  continue  to  support  the  Junta 
so  that  a  regime  without  freedom  may  be 
established  in  our  country,  resembling  that 
of  the  satellites  of  the  Iron  Curtain?  What, 
then,  will  be  the  difference  between  us  and 
the  Eastern  bloc? 

Will  you  continue  to  support  the  tyranny 
which  Is  inclining  the  mind  of  our  people 
towards  Communism.  Is  it  essential  that  a 
new  Vietnam  should  be  created  in  Europe 
also? 

wni  you  accept  as  true  the  lies  of  the 
Athens  Junta  which  is  condemned  by  world 
public  opinion  and  allow  it  to  continue  to 
utter  falsehoods  about  the  return  of  the 
country  to  Democracy,  when,  in  fact,  the  re- 
gime by  radical  institutional  changes  is 
planning  to  perpetuate  the  present  situa- 
tion? 

Is  It  true  that  our  country  contains  an  im- 
portant strategic  position  on  the  South  East 
flank  of  NATO  and  that  you  are  Interested  in 
her  military  bases?  Is  It  preferable  that  you 
should  have  around  these  bases  a  friendly, 
allied  people  or  a  people  of  hostile  disposi- 
tion? 

On  your  political  and  diplomatic  skill  wlU 
depend  the  maintenance  of  the  friendship  of 
your  people  for  the  U.S.A.  You  may  be  sure 
that  if  you  succeed  In  this,  your  very  difficult 
work  will  have  led  to  a  favourable  conclu- 
sion, to  the  benefit  of  Greece  and  of  yotir 
great  country. 

With  esteem. 

63  political  detainees  discharged  officers 
imprisoned  in:  Detention  Centre  EAT/ESA, 
Varybody:  Detention  Centre  EAT/ESA,  Dro- 
sia;  Detention  Prison,  Korydallos;  Detention 
Prison,  Trikalla;  Criminal  Prison,  Corfu;  St 
Prison.  Salonlca. 

ToLKoo.  Ohio. 

June  10,  1970. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke  :  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Greece,  I  consider  it  my 
responsibility  to  make  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Congressman  Slkes  available  to  you  for 
your  information. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orestis  VmAUS, 
Former  Brigadier  General. 

Greek  Army. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

June  8,  1970. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Sikes:  I  am  a  former 
Brigadier  General  of  the  Greek  Army.  I  was 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  "C"  Army  Corps  until 
December,  1967. 

As  a  young  Lieutenant,  during  the  Ger- 
man occupation,  I  escaped  from  Greece  and 
Joined  the  Greek  forces  in  the  Middle  East. 

After  the  liberation  of  Greece,  I  com- 
manded artillery  units  and  participated  in 
all  major  operations  against  the  Commu- 
nists. 

I  attended  the  U.S.  School  of  Artillery  in 
Ft.  SUl,  Oklahoma  (1960).  the  U.S.  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas  (1952),  and;  I  served 
with  the  Standing  Group  of  NATO  In  the 
Pentagon  between  1964  and  1967, 
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While  with  the  NATO  Standing  Group,  I 
availed  myself  of  the  opportuiUty  to  pursue 
graduate  studies  at  Georgetown  University 
where  I  received  a  Masters  Degree  In  Politi- 
cal Science  in  1967. 

I  have  been  residing  In  your  hospitable 
country  since  October,  1968. 

You  expect,  I  hope,  that  an  Individual  who 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  a  country  has  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  very  carefully  follow 
Internal  and  external  events  as  they  may 
affect  that  country. 

In  this  respect  I  read  with  great  Interest 
the  remarks  you  extended  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  May  28.  1970. 

I  was  rather  surprised  when  I  read  the 
concluding  paragraph.  You  stated:  "And  we 
should  Implement  this  feeling  and  attitude 
m  a  tangible  way  by  providing  the  Greeks 
the  means  to  perform  the  mission  we — and 
NATO — have  assigned  to  them." 

This  particular  statement  raises  certain 
fundamental  questions  th&t  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

First:  It  seems  to  me  that  you,  a  congress- 
man representing  a  segment  of  the  people  of 
this  great  country,  consider  NATO  as  nothing 
else  but  a  military  organization  In  which  one 
country — "we" — like  a  military  commander, 
"aaolgns"  missions  to  a  subordinate  unit;  In 
this  case  "the  Greeks." 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Greek  and  I  am  equally 
proud  to  share  with  the  people  of  America 
and  the  people  of  Greece  a  deep  belief  in  the 
ideals  of  the  Free  World.  I  reject  your  Inter- 
pretation that  this  kind  of  relationship  can 
bind  two  countries  of  the  Free  World  to- 
gether. 

Second:  Yo\ir  statement  Is  a  very  dangerous 
oversimplification  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  and  substance  of  our  great  Alliance. 

Mr.  Congressman,  the  real  purpose  of 
NATO  Is  the  defense  of  a  form  of  civilization. 
The  defense  of  the  geographical  area  is  a 
means  toward  that  end. 

If  we  destroy  from  within  this  form  of 
civilization,  the  defense  of  the  area  becomes 
meaningless. 

I  must  clarify  that  I  did  not  invent  this 
interpretation,  which  Is  the  belief  of  many 
leaders  and  thinkers  In  the  Atlantic  world. 
I  am  happy  to  remind  you  of  President  Nix- 
on's recent  and  most  eloquent  Interpretation, 
which  is  contained  in  a  statement  he  made 
to  the  NATO  Minister  In  August,  1969.  He 
sta.ted: 

"NATO  means  more  than  arms,  troop  levels, 
consultative  bodies,  treaty  commitments.  All 
of  these  axe  necessary.  But  what  makes  them 
relevant  to  the  future  is  what  the  alliance 
stands  for.  To  discover  whet  this  Western 
Alliance  means  today,  we  have  to  reach  back 
not  across  two  decades  but  through  the  cen- 
turies, to  the  very  roots  of  the  Western  ex- 
perience. 

"When  we  do,  we  find  that  we  touch  a  set  of 
elemental  Ideals,  eloquent  in  their  simplicity, 
majestic  in  their  humanity;  Ideals  of  decency- 
and  Justice,  and  liberty,  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  our  fellow  men.  Simple,  yes;  and  to 
us  they  seem  obvious.  But  ovir  forebears 
struggled  for  centuries  to  win  them  and  In 
our  own  lifetimes  we  have  had  to  flght  to 
defend  them. 

"These  Ideals  are  what  NATO  was  created  to 
protect.  It  Is  to  these,  on  this  proud  anniver- 
sary, that  we  are  privileged  to  consecrate  the 
eOliance  anew.  These  ideals — and  the  flrm- 
ness  of  ovir  dedication  to  them — give 
NATO's  concept  its  nobility,  and  NATO's 
backbone  its  steel." 

Third:  You  emphasize  the  strategic  posi- 
tion of  Greece,  very  rightly  so,  but  It  seems 
you  overlook  the  fact  that  the  European  Na- 
tions, at  least,  equally  concerned  with  Euro- 
pean strategic  problems. 

You  are  certainly  aware,  that  all  European 
NATO  governments,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  France — which  does  not  participate  in  the 
military  efforts  of  the  Alliance — have  ex- 
pressed   their    complete    opposition,    to    the 


trend  of  adding  one  more  dictatorship  In  the 
family  of  NATO  Nations.  They  obviously  con- 
sider the  price  paid  for  a  police  state  type 
law  and  order  situation  In  Greece  1b  very 
dangerous  in  the  long  run  for  NATO. 

It  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  you  consider 
that  what  matters  now  is  that,  "when  air- 
craft of  our  (US)  Air  Force  land  In  Greece, 
our  people  are  treated  Just  like  the  Greek 
Air  Force."  You  perhaps  forget  that  this  was 
always  the  case  In  Greece  in  the  past. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  difference  In  perspec- 
tive between  you  and  the  Eviropeans. 

Fourth:  I  regret  to  say  I  totally  disagree  with 
the  following  fundamental  points  you  raised 
In  your  statement : 

a)  You  consider  that  the  dictators  can 
"raise  good  questions"  which  "could  well  be 
raised"  in  this  country. 

Is  this  why  we  fought  World  War  n,  to  in- 
dicate now  that  Democracy  is  obsolete  and 
that  the  dictators  can  teach  this  Nation  what 
the  real  meaning  of  freedom  Is? 

b)  You  accept  violence  In  Greece — ^the  mu- 
tiny of  the  Colonels  Is  a  form  of  violence — 
but  you  reject,  and  very  rightly  so,  violence  in 
your  society. 

c)  You  say  that,  "We  In  this  country  should 
exercise  restraint  in  criticizing  the  Greeks 
for  the  way  they  are  running  their  country." 
Obvioxisly.  you  are  not  aware  that  the  Greeks 
are  not  running  their  country.  You  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  country  is  nin  by  a  very 
small  minority  who  does  nothing  else  but  to 
humiliate  the  proud  people  of  Greece  by 
advancing  obsolete  doctrines  like,  "The  peo- 
ple Is  an  Instrument  of  the  State."  I  am  cer- 
tain that  you  reject  for  your  society  this  doc- 
trine, as  I  reject  it  for  both  societies — the 
American  and  the  Greek,  and  mankind  as  a 
whole. 

Fifth:  The  tanks,  the  planes,  and  the  ships 
are  manned  by  men  in  uniform  who  must 
be  supported  by  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
countries  of  the  Alliance.  The  people  of  the 
Alliance  will  support  the  Armed  Forces  only 
If  they  are  convinced  they  are  united  for  a 
great  cause,  far  more  superior,  more  solid  and 
more  humane  than  the  cause  the  Communist 
world  is  struggling  for. 

This  is  not  the  case  today  in  Greece.  The 
people  of  Greece  are  frustrated,  confused, 
and  alienated  frgm  all  those  who  support  or 
tolerate  a  dictatorship  that  exists  only 
through  its  sple  weapon,  "The  Martial  Law." 

I  can  assuae  you  your  statement  has  made 
the  dictatorship  very  happy,  but  It  has  made 
the  "Greeks'y  extremely  unhappy  and  more 
confused.  It/certainly  has  reduced  the  confi- 
dence of  Oie  people  of  Greece  in  the  U5.A. 

Sixt/i;  ^  would  like  to  remind  you  that  all 
milltaryydlctatorshps  take  the  military  away 
from  their  barracks,  create  a  climate  of  divi- 
sion of  the  Armed  Forces  in  factions  (ac- 
cordmg  to  the  loyalty  towards  the  ruling 
groytp),  bring  the  Armed  Forces  in  direct 
oj^ositlon  with  the  population,  replace  ex- 
lerlence  and  talents  with  Inefficiency,  and 
create  conditions  of  discipline  to  other  than 
the  natural  military  hierarchy.  This  all  leads 
to  an  unbearable  burden  that  the  Armed 
Forces  cannot  carry  without  sacrificing  their 
military  competency,  cohesion  and  efficiency. 

These  are  all  intangible  factors  that  are 
not  accessible  to  foreign  observers  for 
measurement  and  evaluation,  especially  In 
peacetime. 

Seventh:  The  dictatorships  of  the  kind  we 
have  in  Greece  achieve  nothing  more  but  to 
directly  assist  Communism  in  four  sub- 
stantial ways: 

1.  By  abolishing  democracy,  which  Is  one 
of  the  primary  objectives  of  Communism. 

2.  By  creating  an  ideological  vacutim  and 
total  confusion  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  younger  generation. 

3.  By  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

4.  By  alienating  the  people  of  all  these 
countries  from  the  Free  World. 

These  conditions  comprise  a  fertile  field 


for  Communism  to  penetrate,  subvert  and 
dominate  by  force  at  the  first  possible 
opportunity. 

Many  examples  remind  \u  of  these  in- 
evitable evolutions.  I  will  mention  two. 
Castro  succeeded  Batista.  Greece  faced  the 
bloodiest  and  most  costly  clvU  war  im- 
mediately after  the  previous  dictatorship, 
the  Metaxas  dictatorship. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  These  are  the  re- 
flections of  a  soldier  who  Is  dedicated  to 
Greece  at  least  as  much  as  you  are  dedicated 
to  America. 

These  are  the  reflections  of  a  free  man  who 
respects,  without  compromise,  the  Ideals  that 
made  the  U.S.A.  the  greatest  country  In  the 
world. 

These  are  the  reflections  of  a  believer  in  the 
ultimate  mission  of  NATO  as  a  great  asset  to 
mankind.  NATO  has  a  great  potential.  By 
safeguarding  Its  strength,  by  creating  new 
realistic  avenues  of  unity  and  cohesion,  and 
by  demonstrating,  through  actions  and  not 
words  alone,  respect  to  its  own  ideals,  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  will  achieve  much  more 
than  the  preservation  of  the  Western  Civil- 
ization. 

It  will  buy  for  the  entire  world  the  time 
needed  for  a  progressive,  peaceful  evolution 
of  this  transitional  period  of  mankind.  This 
might  prove  to  be  the  ultimate  service  of  the 
AtlanUc  Alliance  to  the  world  at  large. 

This  can  only  occur  U  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
assigns  a  top  priority  to  the  task  of  trans- 
forming the  Western  Ideals  Into  reaUty. 

The  "absolute  weapon"  of  the  West  is  not 
a  tangible  military  or  technological  superior- 
ity— it  Is  the  intangible  ideal  of  "Repsonsl- 
ble  democracy  vmder  the  rule  of  law." 

Can  we  develop  and  use  this  "we«^on?" 
This  Is  the   challenge   of  our  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orestis  E.  Vidaus. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  May  28, 
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A  Look  at  the  Real  Orjescx 

Mr.  Snus.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  10  the 
Premier  of  Greece,  George  Papadopouloe, 
held  a  press  conference  in  Athens.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  press  conference  was  certain  re- 
laxations of  the  country's  laws  and  regula- 
tions in  the  light  of  the  improved  overall 
situation  there.  During  the  press  conference 
Mr.  PapsKlopoulos  raised  the  question  of  the 
obligations  of  the  individual  to  the  society  In 
which  he  lives.  He  made  reference  to  the  cult 
of  absolute  personal  freedom,  and  wondered 
whether  such  a  tendency  might  transform 
society  Into  a  Jungle,  a  jungle  that  could  be 
avoided  only  If  the  Individual  is  willing  to 
sacriflce  part  of  his  freedom  for  the  well-be- 
ing of  those  around  him. 

I  think  Mr.  Papadopoulos  has  raised  some 
good  questions.  I  thin'f  that  these  same  ques- 
tions could  well  be  raised  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  things  that  we  are  experiencing 
in  otir  own  country.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  answer  to  our  problems  Is  to  be  fotind  In 
the  same  fashion  as  has  been  deemed  nec- 
essary In  Greece.  I  do  say  however  that  we  In 
this  country  should  exercise  restraint  in  crit- 
icizing the  Greeks  lor  the  way  they  are  run- 
ning their  country.  We  do  not  have  Com- 
munist neighbors,  we  are  not  a  target  for 
Communist  penetration,  at  least  from  across 
our  borders.  We  have  two  wide  oceans  and 
two  friendly  countries  with  ideals  and  aspi- 
rations essentially  the  same  as  our  own  to 
our  north  and  south.  We  can  afford,  so  to 
speak,  a  relatively  complacent  and  tolerant 
attitude  that  is  not  permitted  the  Greeks. 

At  this  time  our  national  policy  toward 
Greece  seems  to  be  a  quite  unrealistic  one. 
involving  as  It  does  something  called  selec- 
tive suspension  of  the  delivery  of  certain 
armaments  under  our  military  aid  program. 
When  we  consider  the  Importance  of  the 
strategic  position  that  Greece  occupies  on 
the  southern  front  of  the  Allied  Command 
E^irope  this  selective  suspension  in  the  ship- 
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ment  of  eawntl*!  equipment  simp  y  m»kea 
no  sense. 

Greece  U  not  &  rich  country,  Its  financial 
resources  and  Its  Industrial  capability  is 
limited.  Because  of  this,  and  beca\ise  of  Its 
membership  In  NATO.  Greece  has  hfcd  to  de- 
pend on  the  United  States  for  assistance  in 
equipping  Ita  armed  forces.  The  Cotnmunlst 
threat  is  a  consunt  one.  and  to  be(  effective 
vlgUance  and  military  capability  must 
match  this  threat.  My  conver8atlon4  with  re- 
sponsible American  military  leac  ers  give 
complete  confirmation  to  my  belief  that  if 
we  do  not  regularize  our  relatlooshlp  to 
Greece  In  the  matter  of  furnlshlnj  military 
aid  and  assistance  we  may  weU  Ind  our- 
selves in  very  serious  trouble  In  tie  Middle 
East. 

As  I  understand  It.  we  are  8up;)lylng  at 
this  time  some  Items  required  for  t  tie  repair 
and  maintenance  of  military  equlpi  sent  now 
In  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  But  ot  3er  shlp- 
menu,  the  need  for  which  Is  beconjlng  more 
and  more  critical,  are  now  being  h^d  up  for 
no  apparent  reason  other  than  an  attempt 
to  mollify  portions  of  the  liberal  el  ement  In 
the  Unlt«d  States  that  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  perception  of  what  Is  r  sally  best 
for  ouir  country.  The  Greeks  need  aircraft, 
and  tanks,  and  shlpe  and  If  w<  do  not 
furnish  them  In  the  fashion  thai  we  pre- 
viously agreed  we  will  be  dlsregai  ding  the 
realities  of  international  life. 

Every  member  nation  of  NATO  t  as  Its  as- 
signed missions.  We  have  ours  and  the 
Greeks  have  theirs.  We  have  undertaken  to 
assist  the  Greeks  equlpment-wls<  In  per- 
forming the  missions  that  are  thdr  job  as 
part  of  NATO,  but  we  are  not  llv  ng  up  to 
our  commitments. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  whether  good 
sense  dictates  that  we  allow  petilance.  If 
that  U  the  word,  to  take  the  place  of  clear 
thinking.  I  would  ask  myself  JUJit  exacUy 
what  Is  best  for  us.  And  the  answer  la  very 
clear:  provide  the  Greeks  what  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  their  missions  In  tlie  Middle 
Bast.  I  want  what  is  beat  for  the  f i.  rtherance 
of  peace  for  our  own  country,  for  ttie  Middle 
East,  and  for  the  world.  As  I  sei  It  these 
hopes  can  be  substantially  furthered  by  pro- 
viding the  Greek  forces  the  means  ip  do  their 
part  of  the  NATO  Job.  It  Is  thatialmple  to 
me.  I 

Some  feel  that  the  vision  of  Bulgaria,  with 
the  urging  and  help  of  the  Sovjet  Union, 
striking  across  the  middle  of  Greece  to 
establish  a  Mediterranean  port  foij  the  Com- 
munist world  is  unrealistic.  I  would  rather 
not  toke  that  chance.  Some  say  that  Is  an 
exaggeration  to  think  that  th4  Turkish 
Straits  might  be  threatened  or  that  the 
southern  flank  of  NATO  might  be  destroyed. 
Maybe  they  are  right,  but  it  is  i  a  gamble 
that  I  personally  do  not  want  to  take. 

Recently  an  American  Air  Fonce  colonel 
said  that  when  aircraft  of  our  |Alr  Force 
land  In  Greece,  our  people  are  tseated  Just 
Uke  the  Greek  Air  Force  and  slj^nlflcantly 
that  we  are  welcomed  there.  I  thlik  that  we 
should  reciprocate  some  of  this  [  feeling.  I 
think  we  should  view  the  Greekl  for  what 
they  really  are:  a  stalwart  aUy  f^^d  a  very 
necessary  friend  In  one  of  the  mosti  dangerous 
and  explosive  parts  of  the  world  ioday.  And 
we  should  implement  this  feeling  and  atti- 
tude In  a  tangible  way  by  proWdlng  the 
Greeks  the  means  to  perform  the  mission 
that  we — and  NATO — have  assigned  to  them. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  purgek  In  the 
Armed  Forces  were  paralleled  by  purges 
In  all  spheres  of  Greek  life  an^  perhaps 
most  ominously  In  the  field  pf  educa- 
tion. Many  professional  and  j  technical 
centers  have  been  closed,  and  hundreds 


of  teachers  and  university  professors 
have  been  dismissed  for  their  opposition 
to  the  regime,  contributing  to  the  thor 


ough  destruction  of  the  educational 
system.  In  addition,  textbooks  are 
being  completely  rewritten  in  line 
with  the  Ideology  of  the  military 
regime.  Thus  the  colonels  are  en- 
gaged in  the  old  totalitarian  prac- 
tice of  rewriting  history.  The  national 
heroes  of  Greece  are  now  Gen.  John 
Metaxus— military  dictator  of  Greece 
prior  to  World  War  n— and  George 
Papadopoulos.  the  current  military  ruler. 
Also  in  keeping  with  the  regime's  ide- 
ology, history  textbooks  now  include 
chapters  denouncing  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy. In  a  textbook  for  12-year-olds, 
for  example,  it  is  stated  that  just  prior 
to  the  coup  "political  party  quarrels  had 
reached  a  climax  of  fanaticism  and  an 
electoral  orgy  was  Imminent."  Civic 
textbooks  generally  now  argue  that  par- 
liamentary systems  breed  corruption  and 
encourage  communism. 

E)emocratic  procedures  and  ceremonies 
have  been  completely  abandoned.  Gen- 
eral elections  have  been  abolished,  par- 
liament has  been  permanently  dissolved, 
and  elected  ofRcials — such  as  mayors — 
have  been  replaced  by  appointed  ofBcials. 
Further  Indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
regimes  disdain  for  democratic  proce- 
dures, and  concomitantly  of  its  Inten- 
tion to  control  the  totality  of  life  In 
Greece,  is  its  prohibition  of  elections  in 
professional  and  private  associations. 
Even  sports  activities  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  regime,  and  military  person- 
nel are  now  the  appointed  officials  of 
numerous  sports  organizations. 

The  judiciary,  whose  independence  Is 
the  hallmark  of  any  democratic  state, 
has  not  escaped  purging  and  is  now  under 
poUUcal  control.  In  May  1968  the  Greek 
Council  of  State.  Greece's  supreme  ad- 
ministrative court,  ruled  that  previously 
dismissed  judges  should  be  reinstated. 
Papadopoulos  refused  to  accept  this  rul- 
ing and  suspended  the  provision  that 
high-ranking  judges  are  appointed  for 
life.  He  then  proceeded  to  dismiss  two 
judges  who  were  deemed  "undesirable." 
On  June  27.  1969.  Papadopoulos  stated: 
The  decision  of  the  CouncU  of  State  which 
examined  the  whole  case  despite  the  existing 
flat  prohibition — of  Constitutional  Act  KD — 
is  not  obligatory  for  the  Government  and 
therefore  will  be  considered  as  entirely 
nonexistent. 

He  also  asked  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Council  of  State.  M.  Stasslnopoulos,  to 
resign  because  the  latter  "made  an  ex- 
treme mistake"  in  declining  to  reinstate 
the  dismissed  judges.  In  the  end,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Council  of  State  was 
dismissed,  an  action  which  precipitated 
the  resignation  of  10  members  of  the 
Council  of  State. 

The  present  Greek  dictatorship  has, 
like  a  previous  European  dictatorship, 
forebodingly  strong  anti-Semitic  ele- 
ments. It  has  been  known  for  some  time 
that  Nazi-type  pamphlets  and  publica- 
tions have  been  consistently  circulating 
in  the  Greek  Army.  In  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  4,  1970,  Colum- 
nist Alfred  Friendly.  Jr..  writes: 

A  vehemently  antl-Semltlc  pamphlet  that 
was  written  by  a  Greek  Armed  Forces  chap- 
lain, printed  on  the  Armed  Forces  press  and 
officially  distributed  to  military  unlta  In 
Greece. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  let  me  inquire  about  the  amount  of 
time  remaining  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  the  Senator,  rather  than  extending 
the  time  and  thus  running  counter  to  the 
unanimous  consent  arrangement  for  all 
amendments,  if  I  might  yield  him  10 
minutes  of  my  time,  so  that  he  might 
complete  his  address. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  very  generous 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  appreciate 
his  courtesy,  and  will  proceed  accord- 
ingly.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  an  isolated  instance  of  the  circula- 
tion of  such  material.  A  similar  bias  is 
found  in  the  biweekly  newspaper,  the 
Fourth  of  August,  a  journal  which  enjoys 
unusual  freedom  of  publication  and  dis- 
tribution. One  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Fourth  of  August  Is  the  private  assistant 
of  Colonel  Ladas.  a  member  of  the  mili- 
tary junta.  Mr.  Ladas  himself  is  a  regu- 
lar contributor  to  the  Fourth  of  August. 
The  other  publisher  of  the  Fourth  of 
August  Is  Costas  Plevris,  who  is  the 
leader  of  a  Hitler-youth  type  organiza- 
tion of  schoolchildren  known  as  "Alklml" 
who  are  equipped  with  the  basic  uniform 
of  a  Fascist-style  youth  organization, 
black  jackboots,  and  hunting  knives 
tucked  in  their  leather  belts.  Mr.  Plevris 
is  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Democracy  and  Freedom  published  in 
Athens  in  1968  and  handed  out  by  the 
thousands  to  Army  conscripts.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  this  pamphlet  speak 
for  themselves: 

In  democracy  It  Is  very  easy  and  quite  com- 
mon for  unworthy  rulers  to  rise  to  positions 
ol  power.  It  is  unthinkable  that  any  such 
event  could  take  place  In  any  totalitarian 
regime  .  .  .  Can  anyone  Imagine  incapable 
men  as  leaders  or  representations  of  totali- 
tarian states?  No.  It  is  impossible,  (page  6) 

We  believe  that  something  of  vital  Impor- 
tance for  totalitarianism  must  be  made  clear. 
It.  as  a  system  of  government,  can  produce  a 
variety  of  Ideas.  If  It  places  Itself  at  the  serv- 
ice of  the  antl-natlonal  struggle,  or  material- 
ism and  atheism.  If  It  turns  against  moral 
values,  spiritual  civilization,  private  prop- 
erty and  the  human  personality — then  this 
kind  of  totalitarianism  Is  communistic. 

Conversely,  If  the  alms  of  totalitarian  or- 
ganization are  the  defense  and  advancement 
of  such  Indissoluble  values  as:  the  father- 
land, race,  religion,  private  property,  the 
human  personality,  spiritual  civilization  and 
morality — then  what  we  have  is  the  totali- 
tarianism of  National  Soclallam,  we  have  In 
other  words  that  which  we  are  defending, 
(page  6-7) 

Equally  self-explanatory  is  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  July  1968  Is- 
sue of  the  Fouth  of  August: 

There  is  a  certain  "Commission  of  Human 
Right"  which  sticks  Its  nose  everywhere 
and  only  when  the  case  Involves  any  effort 
to  prevent  the  Weafa  downward  elide;  never 


where  subversion  of  the  West  U  takUig  place. 

The  answer  comes  readily  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  names  of  Its  members— whether 
today,  yesterday,  or  at  the  time  of  Its  found- 
ing .  .  . 

And  indeed,  today  of  Its  18  members  13 
are  Jevre  .  .  .  Isnt  that  enough  to  explain 
everything?  (page  11) 

The  military  dictatorship  in  Greece 
has  proved  to  be  designed  for  perma- 
nence, despite  the  impressions  to  the 
contrary  which  its  spokesmen  from  time 
to  time  have  tried  to  create.  After  their 
seizure  of  power,  the  Greek  military  rul- 
ers proclaimed  to  the  world  that  their 
regime  was  a  temporary  one,  and  that  as 
soon  as  corruption  was  eliminated  and 
order  secured,  democracy  would  be  re- 
stored. This  was  an  empty  promise  put 
forward  for  foreign  consumption.  To  the 
Greek  people,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
speeches  by  Papadopoulos,  the  articles  In 
the  pro-junta  press,  and  the  contents  of 
textbooks  proclaim  that  the  coup  of 
April  21.  1967.  was  a  "revolution"  de- 
signed to  radically  transform  Greek  so- 
ciety and  totally  precludes  any  other 
form  of  government. 

The  liberalization  moves  periodically 
announced  by  the  Papadopoulos  regime 
are   clearly   for   external   consumption 
only.  What  the  regime  tells  the  Greek 
people  is  another  story.  For  example, 
through    the    pro-junta    Athens    daily 
Eleftheros  Kosmos  on  April  23.  1969.  in 
a  long  editorial  entitled  "A  Return"— to 
democracy— "Is   Precluded."   signed  by 
the  newspaper's  editor.  S.  Konstanto- 
poulos.  readers  were  told  that  Papado- 
poulos Is  a  national  savior  who  had  been 
planning  a  military  takeover  for  thesal- 
vatlon  of  Greece  for  many  years.  They 
are  admonished  not  to  expect  a  return 
to  the  old  order.  All  poUUcal  parties  and 
the  King  are  attacked  for  failing  the 
Greek  national  Interest.  To  substantiate 
Ws  argument,  the  editor  quotes  Prime 
Minister  Papadopoulos'  statements  about 
radically  transforming  society,  and  goes 
on  to  say: 

The  Revolution  wUl  fulfill  Its  mission. 
Nothing  wUl  be  able  to  block  Its  work.  Who- 
ever does  not  wish  to  engage  in  daydreaming 
must  know  that  a  return  to  the  past  Is  ab- 
solutely precluded. 

Greeks  are  further  admonished  that  If 
they  do  not  want  to  be  ostracized  from 
the  life  of  the  nation,  they  must  accept 
the  realities  of  the  revolution  of  April  21. 

1967. 

While  the  Greek  people  are  bemg  ad- 
vised to  adjust  to  the  permanence  of  the 
totalitarian  regime,  the  outside  world 
is  being  presented  from  time  to  time  with 
a  facade  of  Uberalization.  The  colonels 
publicized  with  gusto  the  constitution 
drafted  in  the  latter  half  of  1967  and 
put  to  a  referendum  in  September  of  that 
year.  While  the  constitution  is  hardly  a 
model  democratic  constitution,  the 
colonels  have  failed  to  Implement  it  at 
all.  though  pronouncements  that  one  or 
another  of  the  provisions  would  be  put 
Into  effect  have  on  occasion  been  made. 
It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  tim- 
ing of  these  pronouncement^- has  In- 
variably been  made  Just  prior  to,  and  in 
attempt  to  forestall,  some  International 
action  unfavorable  to  the  colonels'  re- 
gime.   Furthermore,    these   pronounce- 


ments are  foUowed  by  a  statement  that 
the  prof  erred  Implementation  of  the 
liberalizing  measure  can  be  vetoed  by 
Premier  Papadopoulos  or  Deputy  Pre- 
mier Pattakos.  The  law  of  the  land  Is  stlU 
martial  law. 

Illustrative  of  the  emptiness  of  the 
liberalization    measures    proclaimed   by 
the  regime  is  the  demise  of  yet  another 
newspaper,  the  eighth  major  Greek  news- 
paper to  cease  publishing  since  the  coup. 
Perhaps  wishing  to  test  the  relaxation  of 
press  censorship  announced  by  the  re- 
gime toward  the  end  of  1969— whUe  the 
CouncU  of  Eiux)pe  was  reviewing  Greece  s 
continued  membership  and  the  regime 
was  preparing  for  the  introduction  of  a 
new  press  law— the  daUy  Athenian  news- 
paper Ethnos  began  to  mildly  criticize 
the  regime.  The  newspaper's  circulation 
increased  markedly,  despite  its  increased 
price— reflecting  the  higher  cost  of  pub- 
lishing imposed  by  press  regulations  on 
newspapers  expected  to  be  seriously  criti- 
cal of  the  regime — and  despite  the  fact 
that  local  officials  were  impeding  dis- 
tribution of  anti-junta  newspai>ers  out- 
side of  the  urban  centers.  On  March  28. 
1970  Ethnos  published  an  Interview  with 
Mr    John  Zigdis  in  which  the  former 
Center  Union  Minister  caUed  for  a  gov- 
ernment of  national  unity  to  replace  the 
existing  mllitery  regime.  The  result  was 
a  trial  in  which  the  newspaper's  pub- 
lishers. C.  Nicolopoulos,  C.  Kyrlazls.  and 
A.  Kyriazls,  received  prison  sentences  of 
3.  4,  and  3  years  respectively.  The  editor 
of  Ethnos.  John  Kapsls,  was  sentenced  to 
5  years  in  prison;  and  the  paper's  82- 
year-old  director  received  a  sentence  of 
13  months.  In  addition.  aU  were  heavUy 
fined  as  was  former  Minister  Zigdis.  who 
was  also  sentenced  to  4Mj  years  in  prison. 
The  Ethnos  case  serves  to  illustrate 
not  only  the  deception  In  which  the  mili- 
tary regime  consistently  engages,  but  also 
the  flimslness  of  the  regime's  claim  to 
popular  support.  In  this  case,  as  In  an- 
other "Show"  trial  which  took  place  at 
approximately  the  same  time,  the  list 
of  witnesses  for  the  defense  clearly  in- 
dicates that  unalterable  opposition  to 
the  mllltory  regime  encompasses  the  en- 
tire range  of  the  Greek  political  spec- 
trum. Several  of  the  witnesses  appeared 
for  the  defense  in  both  cases,  including 
former  Prime  Minister  Panagiotis  Kanel- 
lopoulos.    leader    of    the    conservative 
ERE— National   Radical  Union— Party, 
and  Mr.  George  Mavros.  former  Center 
Union  MP  and  Minister  and  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  Greece. 

The  Ust  of  defense  witnesses  for  the 
second  and  larger  "show"  trial— that  of 
34  intellectuals  and  professionals  men- 
tioned above— reads  like  a  Greek  "Who's 
Who."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
list  of  defense  witnesses  be  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  time. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

List  or  Witnisses 


George  Rallls,  Conaerratlve  MP.  fonner 
Minister.  „  ,      ,_ 

loannls  Koutaocheras.  Centre  Union  MP. 

monyssloe  Anagnostopouloa.  Ueutenant- 
General  (retired). 

DemetrloB  Geroyannopouloe.  Lleutenant- 
Oeneral  (retired). 

Athanassloa   Daskarolla,    Lleutenant-Oen- 

eral  (retired) .  ^  „       _, 

StyllanoB   Manldakls.   Lieutenant-General 

(retired).  ^  _ 

Vassllelos  Panagopouloe,  Llcutenant-oen- 

eral  (retired). 
Demetrloe  Chatzeprodromou,  Lleutenant- 

General  (retired). 

Constantlne  P^aloannou,  former  High 
Court  Judge. 

Antonlos  Floroe.  former  High  Court  Judge. 

Chrlstoe  Sartzetakls.  former  Judge  of  the 
court  of  first  Instance. 

Alexander  Xydls,  former  Greek  Ambassador 
to  Syria.  _   ^  .    .. 

Georglos  Konstas,  former  Judge  of  the 
court  of  first  instance. 

Georgloe  Pyrounakls,  priest. 

Sakls  Peponla,  former  director  of  the  Greek 

Radio. 

John  Pesmatzoglou,  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics, former  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Greece. 


Lady  Amalla  FlenUng.  widow  of  the  late 
Sir  Alexander  Fleming,  discoverer  of  penl- 

Pol.  Polychronldis,  Centre  Union  MP.  for- 
mer Minister. 

Panagiotis  Papallgouras.  ConaervaUve  MP. 
former  Minister. 

Constantlne  KalUaa.  Conservative  MP,  for- 
mer Minister. 


Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  justifiable  reason  for  the  United 
States  supporting  the  rise  of  neo-fascism 
in  Europe.  Not  only  is  such  a  poUcy  mor- 
ally reprehensible,  but  it  is  also  grossly 
unpragmatic.  The  ineffectiveness  of  the 
current  Greek  Army  has  ah-eady  been 
proved.  Many  Greeks  who  have  been  tra- 
ditionally pro-American  are  becoming 
iricreaslngly  anti-American.  And  as 
though  that  were  not  enough,  we  are 
also  aUenating  our  European  allies. 

In  Europe  the  situation  in  Greece  Is 
considered  of   far   greater   importance 
than  It  is  here.  Not  plagued  by  the  South- 
east  Asian   war   smd   much    closer    to 
Greece.  Europeans  are  far  more  aware 
of  the  threat  which  the  military  regime 
in  Greece  poses  for  Eurwe  as  a  ^rtiole. 
The  European  press  has  expressed  fear 
of  the  possible  spread  of  Greece's  neo- 
fascism  to  other  countries.  Indeed,  there 
is  evidence  of  the  Greek  regime's  coop- 
eration with  Italian  neo-fascists  In  plot- 
ting a  coup  in  Italy,  and  within  the 
last  2  wedcs.  the  Greek  Cypriote  press 
has  been  warning  of  an  impending  coup 
in   Cyprus   organiECd  by   Greek   Army 
officers.  _^^. 

On  December  12.  1969,  Greece  with- 
drew from  the  Council  of  Europe,  In  mi 
attempt  to  save  face,  just  prior  to  a  vote 
by  the  Council's  Committee  of  Ministers 
which  would  have  suspended  her  from 
membership.  The  decision  to  expel  was 
taken  after  2  years  of  concern  by  the 
Council  of  Europe  over  Greece,  and  after 
several  postponements  of  such  action  In 
order  to  give  Oie  regime  time  to  show 
some  signs  or  some  evidence  of  meaning- 
ful steps  toward  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy in  that  countiy.  The  Council  of 
Europe  found  no  such  evidence.  In  fact. 
It  found  that  torture  of  political  prison- 
ers and  other  violations  of  articles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
continued  unabated.  Had  the  OreA  re- 
gime not  withdrawn  from  the  Council 
before  its  continued  membership  was  put 
to  a  vote,  at  least  12  member  nations 
would  have  voted  for  its  expulsion,  and 
several,  such  as  France,  would  have  ab- 
stained. Great  Britain.  West  Germany, 
and  Itikly  were  all  prepared  to  vote  for 
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Greece's  ouster.  Thus,  the  UjS.  Buropean 
allies  were  steadfast  in  their  joint  oppo- 
sition to  D.S.  policy.  In  spite  of  he  well- 
known  fact  that  Secretary  of  St  »te  Rog- 
ers was  In  Europe  just  prior  to  t  le  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  of  Ministers  and 
attempted  to  prevent  the  ouster  ^f  Greece 
from  the  Council  of  Eiirope.  In  luldition, 
the  Parliamentary  Assembly  of  NATO,  in 
October  1969,  voted  26  to  4,  t-ith  two 
abstentions,  for  a  resolution  condemning 
the  Greek  regime.  In  the  recent  NATO 
meeting  in  Rome,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
the  Netherlands  raised  the  qu^tion  of 
whether  Greece  was  fit  to  be  a  member 
of  NATO. 

It  should  be  easy  for  the  Unit  ;d  States 
to  join  its  European  allies  in  con  demning 
Greece  and  to  stop  lending  the  military 
dictatorship  military  support.  Greece  Is 
clearly  a  European  problem  that  does 
not  Involve  any  competition  bet  ween  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
fact,  the  two  friends  Greece  has  are  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Ui  lion.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  among   the    first  to 
recognize  the  junta,  and  It  has  f  -equently 
stated  that  it  wishes  to  remair  on  good 
terms  with  Greece.  Whereas    European 
countries    and    artists    have    Iwycotted 
festivals  in  Athens,  the  Soviet  \  fnion  has 
sent  Its  representatives.  When  \  he  Scan- 
dinavian countries  refused  to  p  irticipate 
in  the  European  Athletic  Games  in  the 
summer  of  1969  because  they   fere  held 
in  Greece,  the  Soviet  Union  iitated  its 
athletes  would  participate.  Papadopoulos 
extolled  the  East  European  countries  as 
being  the  most  honest  friends  Greece 
has.  Also,  in  the  winter  of  1969.|economic 
and  trade  agreements  were  signed  be- 
tween Greece  and  the  Soviet  ynion  and 
other  Eastern  bloc  countries.  There  was 
an  agreement  for  an  electrical  aenerating 
plant  in  the  Piraeus   regionJ  Another 
agreement  with  a  Soviet  Arm  ip  Novem- 
ber  1969  provides  for  the  Rv^ssians  to 
conduct  a  study  on  the  construction  of 
an  electrical  plant  at  Phillipan  in  Mace- 
donia.    Additional     agreemelits     were 
signed  for  Soviet  technicians  And  scien- 
tists to  conduct  surveys  for  th^  exploita- 
tion of  mineral  resources  inj  northern 
Greece,  which  incidentally,  is  piled  with 
Greek  and  NATO  mlliUry  installations. 
In  addition,  Greece  has  set  upj  a  perma- 
nent trade  mission  in  East  Germany  and 
has   signed   economic   agreements   with 
Albania    and    Bulgaria.    Th^     regime, 
through  Minister  of  Coordina  ;ion  Nich- 
olas Makarezoz.  has  urged  Greek  min- 
istries and  state-controlled  org  anizations 
to  show  preference  for  East  European 
countries  when  buying  equipment  and 
machinery.    This    surely    muiit    be    the 
supreme  irony  of  our  presert  policy — 
that  we  and   the  Soviet  Urion  stand 
alone   in  our  support  of   ths  military 
dictatorship. 

Clearly,  continued  UJS.  supiKjrt  of  the 
Papadopoulos  regime  is  a  sh<irt-sighted 
policy  predicated  on  fallacies  and  des- 
tined to  have  disastrous  consequences — 
not  only  for  Greece  and  Europe,  but  also 
for  the  United  States.  j 

The  indispensable  first  action  we  must 
take  to  reverse  that  policy  Ls  adoption  by 
the  Senate  of  the  pending  amendment. 
An  immediate  cutting  ofT  of  n^itary  aid 
and  gifts  to  the  Greek  dictatoifehip  would 
not  only  deprive  it  of  additicnal  means 


of  Internal  repression,  but  also  would 
signal  clearly  to  the  Greek  people  and  to 
our  democratic  allies  throughout  the 
world  that  the  junta  can  no  longer  count 
on  American  support.  That  alone  could 
be  the  single  most  important  step  along 
the  road  to  restoration  of  a  free,  strong, 
and  democratic  Greece. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
noblest  political  Ideals,  let  us  take  that 
step  today. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 
Mr.  PELL.  Six  or  8  minutes. 
Mr.    CHURCH.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  21  min- 
utes.       

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  on 
this  amendment,  which  I  think  serves 
a  very  real  purpose. 

I  wish  to  recall  what  we  have  been 
seeking  to  do  vis-a-vis  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment over  the  past  years.  We  have  con- 
stantly heard  that  elections  will  be  held 
and  that  the  junta  is  being  nudged  in 
that  direction.  We  hear  privately  that 
it  is  American  policy  that  democracy  be 
restored  in  Greece;  but  when  we  look 
for  public  statements  of  this  policy,  we 
discover  they  are  very  hard  to  find.  At 
no  time,  except  in  one  appearance  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has 
the  exectuive  branch  officially  tind  pub- 
licly expressed  its  desire  to  see  an  early 
return  to  parliamentary  democracy  in 
Greece. 

My  own  view  Is  that  as  is  so  often  the 
case  in  our  ambivalent  Government,  we 
have  two  separate  Greek  policies  at  this 
time.  We  have,  on  one  hand  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  very  sincerely  desiring  a 
return  to  elections  and  to  parliamentary 
government,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  Department  of  Defense 
finding  the  junta  a  very  convenient  gov- 
ernment with  which  to  deal.  The  military 
find  the  port  of  Piraeus  a  very  conven- 
ient place  for  our  sailors  to  take  liberty. 
While  this  offers  certain  conveniences 
from  a  political  and  strategic  viewpoint 
it  is  more  a  question  of  convenience  than 
of  necessity.  Thus,  the  two  policies  com- 
pete with  each  other.  In  our  dealings 
with  the  Greeks  we  thrash  around  be- 
tween our  two  policies  giving  the  appear- 
ance that  the  junta  is  there  not  only 
with  the  approval  and  suiquiescence  of, 
but  also  with  the  support,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government. 

What  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke )  seeks  to  do, 
if  adopted,  is  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Greek  people,  once  and  for  all,  that  at 
least  one  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government 
takes  a  dim  view  of  the  junta  and  hopes 
that  the  Greek  people  will  enjoy  a  return 
to  democracy  before  too  long. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  similar  amendment  was  attached  to 
a  bill  about  6  months  ago,  and  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  but  was  then  eliminated  by 
a  vote  of  45  to  37.  Subsequent  to  the  de- 


feat of  the  amendmentr— which  was  my 
amendment^there  a  rather  pious  de- 
claration of  policy,  stating  that  the  Sen- 
ate urged  all  possible  steps  be  taken 
to  press  the  Greek  Government  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  democracy.  Since 
that  time,  however,  we  find  that  not 
much  has  been  done. 

There  were  statements  in  the  Record, 
and  from  the  executive  branch  as  well, 
that  we  would  not  resume  shipments  of 
arms  until  the  jimta  had  taken  steps  to 

restore  parliamentary  government.  

I  would  hope  that  at  this  Juncture,  or 
in  the  near  future,  that  a  public  state- 
ment would  be  made  by  the  executive 
branch,  speaking  for  both  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  State,  that  the 
Greek  Junta  is  moving  far  too  slowly  in 
that  direction. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted.  If  it  is,  tlien  such 
a  statement  of  policy  would  not  be  nec- 
essary and  the  amendment  would  speak 
for  itself. 

From  a  military  viewpoint,  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  we  will  find  that 
there  is  an  ample  amount  of  supplies  in 
the  pipeline  for  a  couple  of  years,  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  not 
be  inconvenienced  by  an  interruption  in 
the  flow  of  the  pipeline,  and  that  there 
would  be  little  impact  or  effect  upon 
Greek  military  efficiency. 

With  respect  to  Greek  military  effi- 
ciency, it  should  be  noted  that  all  the 
senior  experienced  officers  in  the  Greek 
Army  have  been  cashiered  because  of 
their  strong  loyalty  to  the  king  and  to 
the  principles  of  democracy.  Genersdly 
speaking  all  those  officers  who  had  fight- 
ing experience  in  the  Greek  civil  war. 
that  is,  all  officers  other  than  those  serv- 
ing in  intelligence,  have  been  cashiered. 
There  are  now  very  few  senior  officers  in 
the  Greek  Army  who  have  ever  heard  a 
gun  fired  in  anger.  Most  have  previously 
been  engaged  in  administrative  or  Intel- 
ligence work.  The  Navy  is  composed 
mostly  of  men  who  are,  presumably,  still 
loyal  to  the  King  and  to  democracy.  The 
Air  Force  is  somewhat  divided. 

The  countries  which  are  in  greatest 
need  of  the  NATO  defense  shield,  those 
which  border  on  the  Soviet  Union,  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  are  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Europe  and  NATO  who 
wish  to  have  Greece  expelled.  So  it  is  not 
fitting  for  us  to  say  that  passage  of  this 
amendment  will  sabotage  NATO  when 
the  very  countries  having  the  most  to 
lose  are  the  ones  that  want  to  see  Greece 
expelled,  not  only  from  the  Coimcll  of 
Europe  which  she  walked  out  of  but  also 
from  NATO. 

When  one  considers  the  whole  picture 
of  the  Greek  military  posture,  there  is 
need  for  Improvement.  Passage  of  this 
act  will  not  hamper  NATO's  flghUng 
ability  to  any  great  degree,  but  it  wUl 
lend  validity  to  our  belief  In  the  pre- 
amble to  NATO,  to  the  principle  that  the 
purpose  of  NATO  Is  to  defend  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

With  regard  to  NATO  membership,  one 
may  well  ask  why  we  exclude  Spain,  a 
country  where  several  years  sigo.  well 
after  the  Spanish  Civil  War  I  was  ar- 
rested twice,  and  yet  where  there  is  today 
more  personal  freedom  and  due  process 
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than  In  Greece.  Not  only  Is  Spain  out  and 
Greece  in,  but  we  continue  to  supply  the 
Greek  Junta  with  tanks,  planes,  weapons, 
and  ammunition. 

I  am  not  advocating  the  admission  of 
Spain  or  advocating  the  expulsion  of 
Greece,  but  I  am  saying  that,  for  the  time 
being,  we  should  hold  off  further  military 
assistance  to  Greece  and  make  the  point 
to  the  Greek  people  that  their  junta 
does  not  enjoy  the  support  and  encour- 
agement of  the  U.S.  Government:  and 
then  resume  shipments  of  arms  as  she 
moves  along  the  way  to  Democracy. 

As  we  consider  the  question  of  military 
assistance  to  the  Greek  junta,  it  should 
be  noted  that  without  an  additional  dol- 
lar of  obligation  the  value  of  mUitary 
assistance  for  Greece  authorized  in  past 
years  but  as  yet  undelivered,  is  several 
times  the  amount  of  aid  which  would  be 
denied  the  junta  by  this  amendment.  In 
other  words,— if  existing  embargoes  were 
lifted  tomorrow — something  which  I  cer- 
tainly hope  wiU  not  occur— deliveries  to 
Greece  could  be  continued  at  the  pres- 
ently programed  rate  for  at  least  2,  and 
possibly  3  years. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existing  em- 
bargo Is  maintained  and  additional  funds 
are  obligated  we  will  simply  be  adding 
to  an  already  enormous  unused  backlog 
of  equipment  earmarked  for  the  junta. 
Given  the  serious  shortage  of  funds  for 
domestic  programs  now  being  starved  as 
a  result  of  Vietnam  expenditures,  I  can 
see  no  justification  for  permitting  the 
Defense  Department  to  buy  more  tanks 
In  order  to  store  them  in  a  depot  untU  the 
day  comes  when  they  can  be  sent  to 
Greece.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  wUl  oc- 
cur vmless  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  Is  adopted. 

The  foUowlng  figures  drawn  from  the 
fiscal  year  1971  congressional  presenta- 
tion book  for  the  miUtary  assistance  pro- 
gram will  bear  out  my  assertion  regard- 
ing the  magnitude  of  miUtary  assistance 
already  available  for  delivery  to  Greece. 
As  of  June  30.  1969,  the  undelivered, 
already  funded  MAP  balance  for  Greece 
was  $97  million.  On  top  of  this,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  programed  an  addi- 
tional $24.5  million  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  thus  bringing  the  total  avaUable  for 
delivery  or  expenditure,  through  June  30 
of  this  year,  to  almost  $122  million. 

Despite  the  existence  of  this  more  than 
ample  authorization  an  additional  incre- 
ment of  roughly  $90  miUion  was  avaU- 
able to  Greece  as  of  June  30,  1969,  In  the 
form  of  undelivered  excess  defense  ar- 
ticles valued  at  acquisition  cost.  During 
the  course  of  the  current  fiscal  year  more 
than  $20  million  additional  excess  equip- 
ment was  earmarked  for  Greece,  bring- 
ing the  total  of  undelivered  excess  equip- 
ment to  over  $100  milUon  as  of  June  30 
of  this  year.  ,       .  „        ^ 

If  one  adds  the  value  of  imdeUvered 
MAP  funded  and  excess  equipment  the 
total  value  of  military  assistance  avail- 
able to  Greece  during  this  fiscal  year 
comes  to  more  than  $222  million.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  equipment 
currently  avaUable.  one  must  subtract 
from  this  total  the  value  of  estimated  de- 
liveries of  MAP  funded  and  excess  ar- 
ticles during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Unfortunately,  the  figures  for  the  current 
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year's  deliveries  are  classified  so  this 
calculation  cannot  be  completed.  Never- 
theless, one  would  be  safe  in  describing 
the  current  balance  as  substantlaUy  In 
excess  of  the  amount  of  any  annual 
authorized  before  the  coup. 

With  such  a  vast  quantity  of  aid  al- 
ready authorized  for  Greece  and  with 
much  of  the  actual  equipment  having 
already  been  purchased  and  being  held 
In  U.S.  depots.  It  is  understandable  that 
pressure  is  moimtlng  from  the  American 
and  Greek  military  to  lift  the  present 
selective  embargo.  What  is  not  so  easUy 
imderstood  Is  why  additional  fxmds  are 
needed  at  this  time. 

Even  on  a  crash  basis  it  should  take  a 
year  or  more  to  deliver  aU  the  material 
now  avaUable  to  Greece  and  to  train 
Greek  personnel  in  its  use.  If  poUtlcal 
conditions  in  Greece  improve  durirxg  this 
period  the  Pentagon  could  seek  new 
fimds  for  Greece  or  reprogram  other 
funds  and  place  new  orders. 

It  wiU  doubtiess  be  argued  that  a  pro- 
hibition against  new  obligations  for 
Greece  wlU  Interrupt  the  flow  of  material 
"through  the  pipeline."  This  pipeline 
concept  is  one  of  those  flctions  for  which 
the  Pentagon  has  become  famous.  What 
is  Involved  In  the  mUitary  assistance  pro- 
grams is  not  so  much  a  pipeline,  but 
rather  a  continual  "rob-Peter-to-pay- 
Paul"  shell  game.  For  example,  tanks 
originally  purchased  for  Greece  but  em- 
bargoed, can  be  shuttled  off  to  the  South 
Koreans,  to  the  Turks,  or  to  someone 
else,  and  a  new  order  placed  for  tanks 
for  Greece.  If  for  some  unforeseeable  rea- 
son It  was  decided  that  the  Greeks  needed 
these  tanks  sooner,  there  wlU  undoubted- 
ly be  other  mUltary  assistance  tanks 
available  which  could  be  delivered  to 
Greece,  or  UJS.  tanks  which  could  be 
declared  "surplus"  and  given  to  the 
Greeks.  The  latter  procedure.  I  might 
add.  is  not  unknown  to  the  surplus  pro- 
gram. 

It  has  been  nmiored  for  some  time  that 
the  administration  Is  ready  to  lift  the 
selective  embargo  on  military  assistance 
which  has  been  in  effect  since  the 
colonel's  coup.  Cur  new  Ambassador  to 
Greece  was  recently  reported  to  have 
recommended  such  action.  It  may  weU 
be  that  the  administration  is  awaiting 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment before  aimouncing  its  decision. 

A   vote    against   the    amendment   is 
likely  to  be  interpreted  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  a  vote  to  lift  the  embargo,  as 
weU  as  vote  additonal  military  assistance 
to   the   Junta.    If   the   amendment    is 
adopted  the  process  of  stockpUing  equip- 
ment for  the  junta  will  be  slowed  down 
and  the  administration  will  have  to  take 
the  views  of  the  Senate  Into  account  as 
it  considers  the  future  of  the  embargo. 
By  its  action  on  this  amendment  the 
Senate   has   a   unique   opportimlty    to 
register  its  opinion  regarding  the  totali- 
tarian practices  of  the  Greek  regime.  Our 
vote  wiU  be  watched  by  our  European 
allies,  many  of  whose  governments  have 
registered  their  own  clear  disapproval  of 
the  junta  in  forums  such  as  the  CoimcU 
of  Europe,  the  executive  Committee  of 
the  Common  Market  and  in  the  councils 
of  NATO  itself.  Our  vote  will  also  have 
great  meaning  to  the  Greek  people,  oxir 
traditional  friends,  who  are  waiting  to 


see  whether  the  UJS.  Oovemment  will, 
through  a  resiunption  of  military  aid  to 
the  junta,  appear  to  condone  the  sup- 
pression of  their  liberties. 

Such  a  conclusion  wlU  Inevitably  fol- 
low If  the  embargo  Is  Ufted.  Last  July  in 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Secretary  Rogers  said: 

The  suspension  wUl  not  be  removed  unless 
they  make  some  progress  toward  more 
parliamentary  government. 


A  year  later  Greek  prisons  are  still  full, 
mistreatment  and,  although  more  dis- 
creetly, torture  of  political  prisoners 
occur,  due  process  is  denied,  there  is  still 
no  parliament,  and  the  press  is  muzzled. 
This  can  scarcely  be  interpreted  as  even 
"some"  progress.  Our  vote  today  on  the 
Hartke  amendment  presents  a  timely 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  register  its 
opinion  regarding  the  progress  of  the 
junta  in  restoring  parliamentary  govern- 
ment to  Greece. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
co8ponsored  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and  now 
ask  that  Senators  seriously  consider  the 
implications  of  continued  American  arms 
shipments  to  the  Greek  military  dicta- 
torship. 

A  regime  which  denies  its  people  basic 
democratic  rights— a  regime  which  has 
been  censured  by  numerous  European 
governments  for  Its  flagrant  violation  of 
human  rights— a  regime  which  abuses 
its  NATO  membership  t»  request  arms 
shipments  which  are  certain  to  be  used 
to  repress  the  rights  of  its  citizens  imder 
the  guise  of  maintaining  "internal 
order" — such  a  government  has  no  right 
to  receive  weapons  paid  for  by  American 
taxpayers. 

Many  persons  have  stated  that  Amer- 
ican arms  shipments  are  needed  because 
of    Greece's    strategic    position   in    the 
Mediterranean.    I    cannot    deny    that 
Greece    is    strategicaUy    important   on 
NATO's   Southeastern   flank.   However, 
the  presence  of  the  American  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  stationing  of  nearly 
300,000  American  troops  In  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  present  military  capability 
of  the  Greeks  are  adequate  proof  that 
continued  arms  shipments  to  Greece  are 
not  necessary  for  strategic  mUitary  pur- 
poses. ^    ,    i. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  facts: 
In  1969  Greece  spent  $382  mUlion  for 
defense.  This  amounted  to  4.3  percent  of 
their  gross  national  product.  In  NATO, 
only  Britain,  Prance,  and  Portugal  ex- 
pended a  greater  share  of  their  QNP  on 
defense. 

Greece  has  159,000  men  in  its  armed 
forces  It  has  200,000  trained  reservists 
avaUable  as  weU  as  23,000  men  In  its 
gendarmerie.  Besides  Portugal,  Greece 
has  the  highest  percentage— 8.6  per- 
cent— of  regular  armed  forces  to  men  of 
military  age  of  any  country  in  Etirope 
including  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  military  materiel  avaUable  to  the 
Greek  Government  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing substantial  items: 

One  armored  division  with  M-47  and  M-48 
Patton  tanlcB. 

Two  battalions  of  Honest  John  suiTaoe  to 
surface  mlssUes.  ^  ^  ,. 

One  surface-to-air  Hawk  mlasUe  battalion. 
Bight  deatroyen. 
Two  submarines. 
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Four  destroyer  escorts. 

Ten  tank  landing  ships. 

SUteen  coastal  minesweepers. 

Three  Interceptor  squadrons 
F-6A/B's. 

Five   fighter   bomber  squadrons 
84F's. 

Two   flghter   bomber   squadrons 
104G'8. 

About  30  C-47  and  0-119O  tranlsport 
craft. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  comple  «  inven- 
tory of  military  weapons  available  to  the 
Greek  regime. 

To  pass  legislation  making  mbre  arms 
such  as  tanks  and  artillery  pie(es  avail- 
able to  the  regime  which  is  threatened 
only  internally  by  its  own  rellar  ce  on  re- 
pression is  for  us  to  betray  tlie  Greek 
people  and  our  past  commitments  to 
their  freeedom. 

At  the  present  time,  Greece  has  more 
than  enough  arms  to  defend  henself  from 
external  enemies  in  addition  td  the  nu- 
clear shield  provided  by  th^  United 
States.  Additional  arms  shipments  to  the 
Greek  junta  would  be  a  waste 
and  increased  assistance  for 
which  does  not  deserve  our  sujiport. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  a  proposal  which  would 
cut  off  the  foreign  military  '  sales  to 
Greece,  thereby  crippling  the  kbility  of 
the  Greek  Government  to  participate  In 
self-defer;se  and  in  Joint  allied  defense 
within  the  structure  of  NATO.    | 

We  have  in  Greece  a  stabld^  govern- 
ment which  has  introduced  ijiany  re- 
forms and  is  working  toward  more  re- 
forms and  the  broadening  of  political 
freedom. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Unit  id  States 
should  primarily  consider  the  strategic 
position  of  Greece  in  the  Medit  irranean, 
where  the  Soviet  fleets  are  derfoyed  in 
increasing  numbers.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  security  of  Eiirope  and 
the  security  of  all  NATO  members,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  that  Greece  be 
controlled  by  a  strongly  proj-Western 
anti-Communist  government. 

We  have  such  a  government  there  to- 
day, a  government  that  has  bra  Light  sta- 
bility to  a  country  that  Is  frequently 
wracked  by  political  confusion.] 

It  has  been  alleged  that  "t|ie  people 
of  Greece  do  not  support  tjie  Royal 
Government  of  Greece  and  that  this  Gov- 
ernment is  somehow  tyrannizink  its  citi- 
zens. No  one  ever  says  by  what  means 
this  attitude  of  alleged  hostiliiy  is  dis- 
covered. It  is  mainly  assertion  based  upon 
the  statements  and  propaganda!  of  exiled 
poUticians  who  formerly  were)  creating 
the  conditions  for  the  collapse  0f  Greece 
into  Communist  hands.  i 

Recently  I  received  a  confidential 
monograph  that  was  written  ba  a  citizen 
of  Greece  who  studied  in  our  cointry  and 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  view  the 
political  systems  in  the  United  States 
and  in  his  own  country.  This  individual 
is  further  qualified  by  degrees  in  political 
science  and  by  world  travel. 

But  perhaps  the  most  slgnific^t  aspect 
in  this  paper  Is  the  cry  of  passionate  sin- 
cerity which  comes  from  the  h^art.  This 
paper,  although  lengthy,  is  written  with 
fire  and  determination  and  flnb  convic- 
tion and  it  is  the  expression  of  one  Greek 
citizen  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 


ment of  Greece.  The  analyslB  In  this 
paper  effectively  refutes  the  slanders 
which  have  been  brought  against  the 
Government  of  Greece  and  clearly  shows 
how  the  exiled  leftist  politicians  are 
working  hand-in-glove  with  Commiuiist 
and  anarchist  elements  to  once  more 
bring  down  the  Government  of  Greece. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment,  we  will  be 
cooperating  with  this  unholy  coalition, 
and  we  will  be  responsible  for  destroying 
the  hope  of  freedom  in  that  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment would  agree  with  every  judgment 
which  is  made  in  this  paper.  In  fact,  it  is 
this  refreshing  objectivity  that  gives  the 
paper  its  credibility.  The  author  says : 

I  am  writing  this  letter  because  of  my 
great  Indignation  regarding  the  terrible 
slanders  and  libels  directed  against  the 
present  government  of  my  native  Greece 
by  the  forces  of  international  Communism, 
who  euphemistically  label  themselves  "pro- 
gressive" and  "democratic." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  from  a  Greek  citizen 
whose  name  must  be  withheld  because  of 
fear  of  reprisal  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

ExHiBrr  1 

Hon.  Stbom  Thcbmond, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D  C. 

Sia:  I  am  a  Greek  citizen  who  obtained 
his  B.A.  and  MA.  degrees  In  political  science 
in  the  United  States,  and  who  Is  presently 
continuing  his  studies  In  Switzerland. 
Ideologically  spealUng,  I  would  consider  my- 
self a  conservative — for  exsmple.  I  was  one 
of  those  few  students  of  college  age  who 
actively  supported  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
m  his  presidential  campaign  of  1964.  I  am 
writing  this  letter  because  of  my  great  In- 
dignation regarding  the  terrible  slanders  and 
libels  directed  against  the  present  govern- 
ment of  my  native  Greece  by  the  forces  of 
International  Communism,  who  euphemisti- 
cally label  themselves  "progressive"  and 
"democratic."  Because  of  your  Influential 
position  In  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  present  administration,  I  feel  that  you 
should  have  a  more  balanced  and  Impartial 
picture  of  the  now  "Infamous"  colonels  and 
their  government  than  the  leftist -oriented 
press  and  enemies  of  Greece  present  to  the 
wc<rld.  Please,  sir,  believe  that  what  I  am 
about  to  write  Is  the  real  truth,  as  obtained 
from  highly  reliable  sources  both  Inside  and 
outside  Greece,  and  Is  based  on  a  great 
familiarity  with  this  partlculM  nation  and 
area  of  the  world. 

WHT    THE    RTVOLOnON    TOOK    PLACE 

Firstly.  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  few 
reasons  why  the  present  military  regime  of 
Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos  took  power  on 
April  ai,  1967.  This  Greek  government  came 
to  power  In  order  to  avert  the  positive  threat 
of  a  Communist  take  over,  which  would  have 
scarcely  differed  from  the  one  In  Czecho- 
slovakia of  August  1968  or  In  Cuba,  a  few 
years  earlier.  It  took  power  also  in  order  to 
save  the  country  from  the  demagoguery  of 
power  thirsty  politicians  who  were  leading 
their  country  toward  disaster  since  they 
would  not  realize  that  the  general  well-being 
of  the  nation  was  being  threatened  by  Irre- 
sponsible left-wing  radicals.  Communists  and 
anarchists— Greece's  "progressive  forces" — 
who  were  planning  the  above  mentioned 
CoQununlst  take  over.  And  lastly,  the  present 
regime  c&me  to  reestablish  an  order  to  the 
chaotic  pre-coup  sltnatlon  of  the  street 
fights,  violent  demonstrations,  and  Irrespon- 


sible strikes  which  daUy  plagued  the  lives  of 
every  law-abiding  Greek. 

To  further  support  the  necessity  of  the 
present  Greek  military  government's  seizure 
of  power  In  April,  1967. 1  would  like  to  men- 
tion four  meas\ires  taken  during  the  pre- 
coup  period  which  were  meant  to  facilitate 
the  hoped  for  overthrow  of  the  existing  social 
system — I.e.,  the  planned  Communist  take 
over.  Firstly,  the  Papandreou  government 
(1964-1965)  began  to  liberate  vast  numbers 
of  dangerous  Communists  who  had  been 
convicted  by  both  military  and  civilian  tri- 
bunals for  the  numerous  murders  and 
atrocities  they  had  committed  against  the 
unarmed  Greek  population  during  the  bloody 
Greek  civil  war  (1946-1949).  Secondly,  large 
numbers  of  Greek  Communist  refugees,  who 
had  escaped  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  after 
the  clvU  war,  were  allowed  to  return  to  Greece 
during  the  government  of  the  late  George 
Papandreou,  (father  of  Andreas  Papandreou) , 
and  during  the  caretaker  government  of  Mr. 
Stephanopoulos.  Thirdly,  there  were  sub- 
versive and  seditious  attempts  by  Mr.  An- 
dreas Papandrou  to  foment  revolution  within 
the  armed  forces  in  order  to  destroy  the  exist- 
ing social,  economic,  and  political  system  In 
the  so-called  "Asplda"  conspiracy  of  1965.  And 
anally,  during  the  campaign  for  the  national 
parliamentary  elections  which  were  scheduled 
to  be  held  on  May  28,  1967,  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou bad  made  a  bargain  with  the  Com- 
munl3t  party  of  Greece  that  it  abstain  from 
presenting  candidates  In  certain  of  Its  elec- 
toral districts. 

For  example  if  "x"  electoral  district  had 
three  candidates,  two  of  the  Centre  Union 
Party  and  one  of  the  Communist  party,  for 
this  election  the  Communist  candidate  would 
not  present  himself  for  election.  Therefore, 
the  traditionally  Communist  electorate  would 
vote  for  the  third  Centre  Union  seat  so  that 
Andreas  Papandreou  would  obtain  an  abso- 
lute majority  In  parliament,  and  so  that,  in 
such  a  manner — I.e.,  by  using  Andreas  Pa- 
p)andreou  and  his  party  as  a  "Trojan  Horse" — 
the  Communist  party  could  enter  the  mecha- 
nisms of  the  nation's  government.  I  believe 
the  above  four  measures  provide  adequate 
reasons,  when  considered  along  with  the 
totally  licentious  and  chaotic  situation  of  the 
pre-ooup  days,  to  Justify  the  colonels'  Revolu- 
tion of  the  21st  April. 

As  a  further  support  and  extension  of  the 
above  facts,  I  have  enclosed  a  booklet  en- 
titled Why  the  Revolution  Took  Place,  so 
that  you  might  be  able  to  better  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  pre-coup  situation  by  observ- 
ing the  many  authentic  photographs  In- 
cluded In  the  booklet— it  Is  difficult  to  falsify 
pictures,  and  I,  as  an  eyewitness  to  many  of 
the  events,  testify  to  their  validity. 

WHY    GREECE   SHOULD   BE   SUPPOBTED 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  suggest  why  the 
present  Greek  military  government  of  Prime 
Minister  Papadopoulos  should  be  supported 
economically,  militarily,  and  otherwise  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time.  To  begin  with,  the 
present  regime's  attitude  toward  the  North 
AUantlc  Alliance  (N.A.T.O.),  which  Is  one 
of  strong  support.  Is  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean, in  particular,  which  Is  already 
flaming  with  the  Incessant  Israeli-Arab  con- 
flict. I  shall  attempt  to  show  the  Importance 
of  such  an  attitude  by  giving  a  brief  and 
superficial  summary  of  the  international  sit- 
uation In  that  part  of  the  world. 

If  we  were  to  look  at  a  map  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean world,  we  would  notice  that  of  the 
NATO  members  In  that  area.  Greece  Is  the 
only  stable  government  devoted  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  cause  of  the  West- 
em  free  world  nations.  Turkey  Is  of  course 
still  a  member  of  NATO,  but  It  has  recently 
been  torn  by  serlotis  domestic  strifes  and 
antl-Amerlcan  sentiment — the  latter  senti- 
ment having  already  been  proven  by  the  dif- 
ferent measures  taken  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment  to   reduce   the   American   military 
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presence  there,  as  well  as  by  the  permission 
It  granted  to  Russian  flghter  planes  to  refuel 
at  certain  bases  In  Turkey.  As  for  Italy,  lltUe 
needs  to  be  said  regarding  the  extremely 
serious  nattire  of  her  Internal  problems.  The 
situation  there  Is  particularly  dlstvirblng 
(even  among  the  left-wing  editorialists  of  the 
New  York  Timet),  since  m  the  near  future 
it  might  prove  difficult  to  prevent  the  Ital- 
ian Communist  Party  (who  in  the  last  elec- 
tions won  one-third  of  the  national  vote, 
when  one  adds  to  the  seats  won  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  those  won  by  Its  fellow  par- 
ties), from  entering  the  government  coali- 
tion— a  very  bad  auger  for  the  North  At- 
lantic Alllanoe,  since,  as  we  recall,  one  of  the 
first  condlUons  to  be  met  before  the  Italian 
Communist  Party  would  agree  to  enter  a 
coalition  government  is  Italy's  deflnlte  with- 
drawal from  NATO.  And  finally,  as  for 
France,  we  all  know  how  she  has  proven  to 
be  a  lukewarm  partner. 

INTKRKATIONAL    SECTTBrTY 

If  we  were  to  examine  the  non-NATO 
countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  would 
not  be  any  more  optimistic  In  our  appraisal 
of  the  future  of  the  free  world  In  that  part 
of  the  globe.  In  fact,  we  would  notice  that 
almost  all  previous  Western  spheres  of  In- 
fluence In  the  Arab  world  have  been  lost  to 
the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence— namely,  Iraq, 
Syria,  Jordan,  the  U.A.R.  (Egypt) ,  the  Sudan, 
and  Libya  with  Its  American  bases.  Yes.  the 
Lebanon  Is  still  a  western  oriented  and  mod- 
erate Arab  state,  but  It  Is  being  rapidly  un- 
dermined now,  from  both  Inside  and  outside, 
by  the  forces  of  the  fanaUcal  Palestinian 
guerrillas  whose  allegiance  Is  both  to  Moscow 
and  Peking.  As  we  all  know,  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  Sea  is  saturated  with  Rvissian 
warships,  and  as  of  the  last  few  days,  Egyp- 
tian Mig  fighters  have  begun  to  be  flown  by 
Soviet  personnel  over  Egyptian  territory  and 
on  reconnaissance  flights  outside — what  dis- 

^  mal  omens  for  the  future. 

5  In  the  above  two  paragraphs,  I  have  at- 

tempted to  situate  Greece  within  the  con- 
text of  the  International  situation  In  that 
part  of  the  world.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
how  vital  the  present  strong  pro-NATO  and 
stable  government  Is  to  the  security  of  the 
Western  free  world.  Thus,  as  we  can  conclude 
from  the  above,  if  this  present  stable  military 
regime  ever  fell,  we  would  witness  the  cata- 
strophic retreat  of  the  Western  European 
frontier  of  the  NATO  powers  to  Germany— 
certainly,  the  darkest  of  prospects  for  those 
who  like  you.  Senator  Thurmond,  believe  In 
the  genuine  preservation  of  our  Western 
Civilization. 

Another  equally  tragic  result  of  Greece's 
retreat  from  NATO  would  be  the  Imminent 
loss  of  aU  other  Western  oriented  countries 
to  the  Soviet  influence  in  a  domino  fashion, 
like  the  one  predicted  for  Southeast  Asia 
should  South  Vietnam  fall  to  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  (a  kind  of  Middle 
Eastern  "domino  theory").  For,  as  we  can 
realize.  If  Greece  should  ever  be  lost  to  the 
West,  Turkey  would  be  totally  surrounded  by 
Communist  nations  or  by  nations  deflnltely 
within  the  Communist  sphere  of  Influence, 
(I.e.  Syria  and  Iraq),  except  for  Its  coast  on 
the  Meddlterranean  Sea  and  Its  limited 
border  with  Iran.  Under  such  circumstances. 
Its  security  would  surely  be  Jeopardized,  and 
Its  already  unstable  domestic  situation  would 
be  exploited  by  the  Communists  who  are 
greatly  interested  in  Turkey  because  of  her 
especially  strategic  control  of  the  Dardanel- 
les. As  a  further  extension  of  the  "Middle 
Esistern  domino  theory,"  It  should  be  noted, 
that  If  Turkey  ever  fell,  Iran,  which  Is  now  a 
deflnltely  pro- Western  nation,  would  be  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  Communist  nations 
or  satelUtes — then,  little  hope  would  remain 
for  the  oil  wells  of  Saudi  Arbla  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  states,  which  are  already  sur- 
rounded  by  bellicose  Arab  states.  Perhaps  I 
have  fandered  a  bit  from  the  topic,  but  I 


wanted  to  emphasize  the  extreme  gravity  of 
the  present  Middle  East  situation. 

ENEMIES    OT   GBEECE 

After  our  examination  of  the  precarious 
sltuaUon  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  can,  no 
doubt,  easily  understand  how  vital  It  Is  to 
have   a   Greek   government   which   strongly 
supports  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  There- 
fore, when  we  examine  the  demands  of  the 
opponents  and  enemlee  of  the  present  Greek 
government,  to  boycott  Greece  and  to  have 
her  expelled  or  suspended  from  NATO,  we, 
the  genxUne  defenders  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, should  become  even  more  adamant 
In  our  determination  to  preserve  the  present 
stable  mlUtary  Greek  regime.  Those  who  are 
responsible  In  NATO  should  take  adequate 
precautions   to   prevent   the    Irrational    de- 
mands and  pressiures  for  Greece's  expluslon 
from  NATO,  made  by  Norway,  Denmark,  Hol- 
land,  and   Italy,   from    ever   being   Imple- 
mented— we    need    not    restate    the    grave 
consequences  of  such  an  action.  (NB.,  These 
latter  four  nations  should  be  reminded  that 
NATO    Is    primarily    a    defensive    alliance 
directed  against  the  expansion  of  Commu- 
nism, and  Is  not  a  supper  club  or  consulta- 
tive assembly  along  the  lines  of  the  Council 
of  Europe.)   We  shoiild  be  especially  suspi- 
cious of  the  above  demands  since  the  origi- 
nators of  these  Irresponsible  requests  are  the 
Greek,  left-wing  Centre  Union  leader,  Mr. 
Andreas   Papandreou,  who  In   his  electoral 
campaign  of  1966  advocated  Greece's  with- 
drawal from  NATO,  and  the  Swedish  premier 
and  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Papandreou,  Mr. 
Olaf  Palme,  who  has  been  exercising  the  dis- 
crete pressure  on  the  four  above  mentioned 
NATO   members,  since  December,   1969,  for 
them  to  demand  Greece's  withdrawal  from 
NATO — need  It  be  stated,  that  if  the  free 
world  had  to  depend  on  men  like  Andreas 
Papandreou  and  Olaf  Palme,  It  might  as  well 
have  signed  its  epitaph.  As  for  the  falrty-two 
American  Congressmen  who  suggested,  that 
Greece  be  boycotted  and  even  expelled  from 
NATO,  we  are  tempted  to  bell' ve  that  they 
are  at  best  Utopian  "liberals"  who  are  unable 
to  realize  the  grave  dangers  they  bring  to 
our  western  security  by  listening  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Andreas  Papandreou  whose  politi- 
cal views  make  the  above  mentioned  sena- 
tors seem  like  arch-conservatives.  (N.B.,  The 
legUlatlon  such  as  that  proposed  Is  nothing 
less  than  a  hypocritical  way  of  nullifying  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  of 
March  12,  1947,  which  was  one  of  the  major 
reasons,  at  the  time,  why  Greece  and  Turkey 
did  not  Join  most  of  the  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean states  In  the  Communist  camp.) 

Thus  we  have  briefly  examined  the  Im- 
portance of  Greece  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance,  and,  concurrently,  the  views  of  the 
present  regime's  enemies  and  primary  op- 
ponents regarding  the  same  aUlance,  and  can 
therefore  conclude  that  It  Is  of  primary  Im- 
portance to  maintain  the  present  regime. 
For,  even  If  it  could  be  peacefully  replaced 
by  a  so-called  "democratic"  regime  led  by 
some  opposition  leader  like  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou, (a  very  dubious  hypothesis  for  the 
present  and  near  future),  such  a  change 
would  be  lethal  to  Greece  and  to  the  NATO 
defense  of  the  free  world  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

THE   CYPRUS  QtrESnOM 

Similarly,  the  present  Greek  government 
should  be  supported  because  of  Its  moderate 
and  responsible  attitude  on  the  extremely 
delicate  C3rprus  question.  In  other  words, 
the  colonels  believe,  as  does  the  president 
of  Cyprus,  Archbishop  Makarios,  that  a 
Cyprus  Independent  of  Greece  is  the  best 
compromise  solution  to  the  precarious  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  Greek  and  Tur- 
kish Cyprlot  communities  which  was  re- 
established in  1967,  after  Greece  and  Turkey 
had  almost  gone  to  war  over  Cyprus.  Such 
a  moderate  and  realistic  attitude  Is  crucial 
to  the  precarious  stabUlty  In  the  Middle  East, 


since  any  attempt  at  "Knoels"  or  Union  with 
Greece  Is  an  outright  violation  of  the  com- 
promise reached  In  1967  between  the  present 
Greek  regime  and  Turkey,  (a  compromise 
guaranteeing  an  Independent  Cyprus,  pro- 
tecting the  righu  of  the  Turkish  Cypriot  mi- 
nority, and  establishing  a  balance  of  power 
between  the  Turkish  and  Greek  mlUtary  on 
the  Island),  and  would  therefore  bring 
Greece  and  Tiirkey  to  war.  Certainly  the  last 
thing  we  would  want — a  war  between  two 
NATO  nations  In  an  already  explosive  Middle 
East. 

Unlike  the  present  Greek  regime,  however, 
most  of  the  radical  left-wing  politicians,  like 
Andreas  Papandreou  and  others,  who  aspire 
to  replace  the  present  military  regime,  pre- 
cisely want  "EnoelB."  Why?  The  treacherous 
motives  behind  their  support  of  "Enoala"  can 
be  clearly  determined  by  examining  the 
recent  assassination  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Archbishop  Makarios. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  Greek  Cyp- 
rlot ex-Mlnlster  of  the  Interior,  the  late  Mr. 
GeorkadzU,  Is  strongly  suspected.  In  the  trial 
proceedings  presently  being  conducted  m 
Cyprus,  of  being  tb:;  leader  of  those  would- 
be  assassins  of  President  Makarios.  (Mr.  Ge- 
orkadzls  was  found  murdered  soon  after  the 
attempt  on  Archbishop  Makarios'  Ufe.)  It 
shovad  also  be  rememberd  that  this  same 
Mr  Georkadzls  was  involved  In  the  attempted 
assassination  of  the  Greek  Prime  Mlnls^ 
Papadopoulus  by  PanagouUs  In  Augiist,  19«8, 
and  subsequently  resigned  from  his  post  aa 
Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Cyprus.  We  can 
clearly  see,  therefore,  by  his  Involvement  in 
the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Greek 
head  of  state,  that  this  late  Mr.  Georkadzls, 
who  was  known  to  be  a  partisan  of  the 
Forces  for  Union  of  Cyprus  with  Greece,  was 
also  in  association  with  Greek  self-exiled 
politicians  who  aspire  to  replace  the  govern- 
ment. ^  _^ 

So  what  were  these  treacherous  left-wing 
radicals  trying  to  achieve  by  attempting  to 
assassinate  the  moderate  Cypriot  leadw 
President  Makarios?  Obviously,  they  wanted 
to  rid  themselves  of  a  moderate  president 
and  replace  him  by  an  extremUt  leader  like 
the  late  Georkadzls  who,  by  trying  to  unite 
Cyprus  with  Greece  and  also  by  endangering 
the  lives  of  the  Turkish  Cypriot  minorities, 
would  violate  the  aforementioned  compro- 
mise between  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  would 
thus  bring  the  latter  two  countries  to  war. 
And,  why  should  the  Cypriot  radicals  want 
Greece  and  Turkey  at  war?  So  that  their  un- 
official collaborators,  a  handful  of  radical 
left-wing  Greek  poUtlclans,  (i.e.,  the  ene- 
mies of  Greece) ,  would  have  a  better  chance 
to  overthrow  the  present  Greek  regime  from 
behind  with  Cyprus  being  the  main  spring- 
board for  the  attack,  while  the  Greeks  would 
be  busy  flghtlng  the  Turks.  Such  treacherous 
actions  remind  one  very  much  of  the  cause 
and  effect  relationship  between  World  War  I 
and  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917. 

Therefore  we  can  only  conclude  that  the 
colonels  because  of  their  realistic,  moderate, 
and  responsible  handling  of  the  delicate  and 
dangerous  Cyprus  question,  deserve  to  be 
supported,  and  that  their  Irresponsible  and 
treacherous  enemies  deserve  to  be  unmasked, 
so  that  the  world  might  know  who  the  real 
defenders  of  a  free  and  democratic  Greece 
truly  are. 

CONSEQTTXNCXS     OF     CHANOK 

Thirdly,  the  present  stable  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos  should  be  sup- 
ported because  of  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  a  change  brought  about  pre- 
maturely In  any  of  the  following  three  ways: 
either  by  another  coup  d'6tet  grouping  all 
the  opponenU  of  the  present  Greek  regime, 
be  they  left-wing  radicals,  CommunlsU, 
Royalist  Utopians,  or  moderate  opportunist 
politicians;  or  by  an  election;  or  by  the 
present  government's  replacement  by  a  gov- 
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(i)   A  coup 

We  c&n  draw  the  realistic 
a  cbange  of  goTemment  brougblt 
the  first  manner — I.e.,  by  a  coup 
exaznlnlng    tbe    statements 
avoved    Communist    Oreek 
Oreek    ex-Communlst     deputy. 
Tbeodorakls,  recently  liberated 
for  "reasons  of  health."  In  his 
ence  in  Paris  on  April  29,  1970, 
his  nine-point  plan  for  resolving 
problem."  I  shall  mention  the 
most   disturbing   for   those    who 
Senator  Thurmond,  do  not  wani 
become  another  Prague. 

(1)   All  the  major  members  of 
government,  a  large  number  of 
army  officers,  and  other 
present   regime   shall    be   judged 
courts.  The  Implication  here  Is 
overthrowing  the  present  reglmn 
wing  radicals,  a  few  bitter  and 
conservative    politicians,    and 
take  their  revenge  against  the 
ulne  conservative  elements  in  a 
emberg  Trial.   (N3.,  It  is  alreadi 
llshed  fact  among  Oreek  self-exllep 
politicians,  that  a  list  of  above 
military  officers,  policemen,  and 
the  government  has  already 
for  a  "Nuremberg  Trial") 

(3)   In  referring  to  the  Greek 
Arlstole  Onassls  and  Sta\-ro8 
Theodorakls  said,  "One  day  they 
answer   to    the   people,   and   the^ 
everything.  Onassls  is  wrong  to 
self   going  to  that   little   Island 
with  his  wife.  I  pity  those  people 
them."  (International  Herald 
SO,  1970.  p.  a.) 

(3)    Mr.  Theodorakls  also 
successors  of  the  present 
re-examine  all  Greece's  economic 
t»ry  ties.  Obviously  these  last  two 
Imply  a  drastic  reversal  of 
socio-economic  system  ( a 
So.  that  at  best  we  would  witness 
tlon  of  all  foreign  industrial  cont 
thing  like  that  which  recently 
Peru,  accompanied  by  the 
Eill  private  enterprises  and  propett 
one  which  took  place  in  Egypt 
1960. 

We  should  not  consider  these 
of  Mr.  Theodorakls  as 
his  own   personal   goals   for 
future.  For  he  does  echo  the  v 
Andreas  Papandreou,  his  close 
Mylonas.  and  others,  as  can  be 
in  one  statement    (among   man? 
Andreas  Papandreou  In  February 
ing  his  electoral  campaign   Here 
that  he  would  refuse  to  take  the 
oath  to  the  monarch.  If  he  s 
election,  since  he   considered   It 
to  be  abolished  along  with  the 
stltutlon.  He  also  stated  that  If 
government  would  reconsider  all 
military  alliances  and  economic 
to  establish  a  "more  Independent 
an  obvious  indication  of  things 

The  restilt  of  any  attempt  to 
the    irrational    measures 
Theodarakls  and  his  collaborator) 
An  armed  confrontation  would 
tween  those  who  succeeded  in 
the  present  regime  and  those 
and  public  sympathetic  to  the 
would  want  to  defend  thelr 
from  being  ruined   by  an  am 
opportunists,  left-wing  radicals, 
munlsts — I.e..    we    would    witness 
civil  war  In  Greece  similar  to  the 
nam.   However,   with   the   Mlddl^ 
Southeast  Asia  already  In  flam^ 
not  need  to  add  more  fuel  to 
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(2)  Electioru 

As   for    the   second   way    to    brematurety 
change  the  present  Oreek  reglfne — I.e.,  by 
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elections — the  prospects  are  no  brighter.  The 
opponents  of  the  present  regime  are  so  bit- 
terly divided,  that  even  In  the  unlikely 
hypothesis  that  the  present  colonels  would 
abdicate  and  allow  elections,  in  which  they 
might  also  present  their  own  party,  to  take 
place,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  chaos. 
For  how  can  a  reflective  Individual  believe 
that  a  government  composed  of  such  an  un- 
orthodox alliance  of  left-wing  radicals.  Com- 
munists, and  a  handful  of  opportunists  of 
the  liberal  right  (I.e.,  a  government  of  Na- 
tional Coalition)  could  hold  one  day  longer 
than  needed  to  replace  the  colonels.  Obvi- 
ously, If  the  result  of  all  the  bickering  were 
not  an  actual  civil  war  caused  by  the  dis- 
agreement over  the  fate  of  the  colonels  and 
their  collaborators,  the  result  would  be  a 
chaos  and  a  complete  disintegration  of  the 
government  authority — I.e.,  a  return  to  the 
pre-coup  situation,  and  worse.  The  Commu- 
nists, who  are  most  apt  to  exploit  such  situ- 
ations in  order  to  overthrow  the  "disinte- 
grating Capitalist  state,"  could  very  well 
bring  about  a  violent  social  upheaval  from 
within — not  a  very  bright  prospect  for  those 
who  are  genuinely  interested  In  maintaining 
the  real  freedom  of  the  Greek  people. 

(3)   Government  of  technocrats 

As  for  the  third  proposed  way  of  replacing 
the  present  Greek  regime — i.e.,  by  a  govern- 
ment of  technocrats — anyone  who  believes 
that  such  non-polltlcal  figures  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Greece,  the  head  of  the 
Orthopedic  Clinic  of  the  Athens"  Hospital, 
etc.,  could  hold  power,  is  unrealistic.  Utopian, 
and,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  dangerous. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  composition 
of  the  "alliance"  of  those  who  hoi>e  to  suc- 
ceed the  colonels.  One  cannot  believe  that 
the  CommuiUsts  and  left-wing  Centre 
Unionists,  who  want  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  present  socio-economic  system  as  well  as 
a  "purge"  of  the  present  government  and  Its 
collaborators,  and  the  opportunist  politi- 
cians, who  want  back  all  their  unjust  privi- 
leges which  were  taken  from  them  by  the 
colonels,  could  ever  agree  with  the  above 
mentioned  government  of  technocrats,  or 
even  among  themselves,  as  to  the  future  of 
Greece.  Again,  the  result  would  be  either  a 
clvU  war  or  complete  chaos. 

Therefore,  one  can  only  conclude  that 
there  Is  no  peaceful  replacement  of  the 
colonels  possible  for  the  very  near  future.  In 
fact,  the  surest  way  to  insure  Greece  as  a 
free  Western  nation  Is  to  support  the  colonels 
who  vHll,  in  time,  return  gradually  to  ■par- 
liamentary democracy.  First,  many  bitter 
wounds  of  the  past  must  be  healed  before  a 
peaceful  return  to  a  parliamentary  regime, 
which  all  of  the  government"s  opponents 
claim  as  their  primary  aim,  can  be  achieved. 
It  would  seem  much  more  realistic  to  let 
the  colonels,  who  really  have  the  genuine 
well-being  of  Greece  as  their  guiding  prin- 
ciple, decide  when  this  transition  can  be 
made  rather  than  the  colonels'  opponents — 
the  Communists,  left-wing  radicals,  and  a  few 
conservative  opportunists — who  were  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  present  government's 
seizure  of  power  In  the  first  place;  especially 
since,  as  we  have  seen  In  the  previous  para- 
graphs, these  aforementioned  opponents  defi- 
nitely do  not  have  Greece"s  well-being  as  a 
guiding  principle. 

MIUTAXT    LEFT-WING    ELEMEIfTS 

A  fourth  Important  reason  for  the  present 
Greek  military  government  to  be  assisted 
economically,  militarily,  and  morally  is  in 
order  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  very  real 
danger  of  the  latent  left-wing  minority  of  the 
army  overthrowing  the  present  rlghtest. 
Western  oriented  leadership.  Should  Greece"s 
""allies  and  friends"  continue  to  slander  the 
present  leadership  and  extend  their  boycott 
of  the  country  economically  and  militarily, 
this  aforementioned  left-wing  minority  of 
the  army  would  attempt  to  seize  power.  In 
a  second  revolution,  as  Nasser  did  In  Egypt 


m  1964,  claiming  that  there  Is  no  reason  for 
Greece  to  support  NATO  and  the  Western 
cause  If  It  is  always  blackmailed  and  boy- 
cotted by  its  supposed  allies.  Therefore,  It  Is 
obvious  that  those  members  of  the  Council 
of  Europe  In  Strasbourg,  such  as  Sweden 
and  Erngland,  and  of  the  Euroi>ean  E:conomlc 
Community  (EEC.)  In  Brussels,  such  as 
Germany  and  Italy,  who  plan  to  abrogate 
their  economic  contracts  with  Greece  and  to 
extend  their  economic  sanpttons  of  the 
colonels'  regime  by  reestablishing  high  im- 
p>ortatlon  tariffs  on  Greek  goods,  by  refusing 
to  purchase  Oreek  exports,  and  by  pressuring 
the  longshoremen  in  various  ports  to  refuse 
to  load  and  unload  Greek  shlpw.  In  the  hope 
that  big  businessmen  will  then  press  for  the 
colonels  resignation  and  that  the  Greek  ship 
owners  will  stop  flying  the  Oreek  flag  because 
of  their  loss  of  money,  are  completely  Utopian 
to  believe  that  such  a  deterioration  of  the 
Greek  economy  would  result  In  either  the 
resignation  or  ""democratization"'  of  the  pres- 
ent regime. 

Certainly,  the  result  of  such  an  economic 
crisis  would  not  be  the  hoped  for  "demo- 
cratization," but  rather  a  second  revolution, 
Nasser  style,  whose  leaders  would  then  turn 
their  eyes  to  the  East,  Into  the  open  arms  of 
the  Russians.  (N.B.,  Because  of  the  irrespon- 
sible actions  of  certain  members  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  Greece  has  already  been 
compelled  to  extend  her  economic  exchanges 
with  the  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc — a  def- 
inite warning  sign  to  these  above-mentioned 
free  world  nations  to  cease  the  Implementa- 
tion and  further  extension  of  these  irrational 
measures,  aforestated.)  Obviously,  such  a 
grave  danger  can  easily  be  averted,  by  guar- 
anteeing the  present  Greek  government  that 
at  least  the  United  States  will  remain  faithful 
to  Greece's  economic,  military,  and  other 
needs. 

OEEEK    REFORMS 

"And  finally,  I  believe  that  the  present  Greek 
government  deserves  the  support  of  the 
United  States  and  other  free  world  nations 
because  of  the  many  measures  It  has  passed 
In  favour  of  those  of  the  population  who  are 
the  most  needy.  For  example,  this  govern- 
ment has  done  much  to  Increase  the  social 
security  for  the  aged,  the  disabled,  and  for 
others  who  are  unable  to  work.  It  has  greatly 
Improved  the  medical  facilities  for  the  poor, 
and  has  made  It  much  easier  for  them  to 
enter  pubUc  hospitals  when  in  need.  The 
present  Oreek  regime  has  also  ostensibly 
decreased  taxes  for  the  poorer  peasantry.  It 
has  abolished  all  tuitions  for  public  educa- 
tion at  all  levels,  including  those  for  the 
university.  It  has  improved  the  public  trans- 
portation system  (i.e.,  buses,  trains,  and 
trolleys) ,  as  well  as  the  system  of  public 
roads.  Also,  this  regime  headed  by  Prime 
Minister  Papandopoulos  has  constructed 
many  special  apartment  buildings  with  espe- 
cially good  arrangements  for  factory  workers' 
families.  And,  In  general,  this  government  has 
established  a  greater  equality  and  Justice 
before  the  law.  In  the  sense  that  certain 
corrupt  practices  of  some  opportunist  parlia- 
mentarians, which  had  accorded  them  special 
privileges  of  a  personal  nature,  have  been 
abolished.  So,  now  that  these  8p>eclal,  unjust 
privileges  have  been  abolished,  there  exists 
much  less  provocation  to  those  whose  social 
position  Is  less  fortunate. 

Therefore,  to  any  Impartial  observer.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  present  military  government 
has  done  very  much  to  appease  the  previous 
grievances  of  those  most  disfavoured  eco- 
nomically; so  much  so.  that  the  colonels 
have  a  particular  backing  among  the  peasan- 
try and  the  lower  middle  and  middle  classes. 
Naturally,  more  can  always  be  done,  but 
considering  that  they  have  been  In  power 
only  three  years,  one  can  conclude  that  they 
have  made  a  good  start.  (A  good  Index  by 
which  to  Judge  the  above  assertions,  IJi 
Greece's  per  capita  Income:   four  hundred 
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dollars  (•400)  In  1965;  eight  hundred  dollars 
(800)  In  1969).  These  aforementioned  meas- 
ures can  be  considered  as  an  especially  laud- 
able achievement,  since  Greece  U  a  relatively 
backward  country  Industrially  when  com- 
pared with  the  Western  European  democra- 
cies and  the  United  States,  and  is  especially 
poor  In  natural  resources. 

After  examining  the  various  valid  and  Im- 
portant reasons  given  above  which  have  at- 
tempted to  Justify  both  the  present  Greek 
government's  access  to  power  as  well  as  Its 
maintenance  in  power,  any  impartial  ob- 
server would  seemingly  conclude  that  the 
present  regime  is  a  definite  asset  to  both  the 
cause  of  a  free  Greece,  as  well  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  free  world  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean. One  might,  then,  very  well  won- 
der why  this  present  Greek  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos  Is  so  disliked, 
as  It  evidently  Is.  since  almost  any  article  one 
would  read  on  Greece  today  Is  definitely  prej- 
udiced against  the  colonels. 

MORAL    roEALS    OF    COLONELS 

The  colonels  and  their  regime  are  always 
slandered  by  those  who  consider  themselves 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  ""free  world  public 
opinion."  because  they  (the  colonels)  grant 
prime  importance  to  three  ideals  or  beliefs 
which  In  our  Western  world  of  today  have 
become  almost  taboo.  Firstly,  they  believe  in 
the  Ideal  of  a  Western  traditional  morality; 
they  beUeve  that  everyone,  and  especially 
the  young,  should  have  a  respect  for  his  fam- 
ily, for  his  church,  for  his  elders  (a  respect 
for  the  vrisdom  which  comes  from  experi- 
ence), and  for  the  laws  and  traditions  of  his 
country,  svmbollzed  in  the  nations  flag. 

A  superiaclal  glance  of  the  situation  pre- 
vailing m  the  universities  of  most  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  will  confirm 
that  the  aforementioned  Ideas  have  been 
discarded— the  student's  attitude  toward 
free  love  nullifies  any  Ideal  of  respect  for  the 
family;  their  consideration  of  the  church  as, 
at  best,  a  crutch  for  the  weak,  dismisses  the 
possibility  of  tradlUonal  religion  ever  com- 
manding any  respect;  the  students'  belief 
that  any  person  over  thirty  is  irrelevant  and 
only  worthy  of  the  grave,  of  course,  makes 
any  respect  for  the  above-mentioned  wisdom 
which  comes  from  experience  and  age  Im- 
possible; the  students"  frequent  desecration 
of  their  own  flag  and  their  violent  demon- 
strations against  a  large  number  of  their 
government's  policies,  clearly  show  that  any 
respect  for  the  country"8  flag  and  all  It  repre- 
sents has  also  completely  been  lost.  Consider- 
ing that  the  consequences  resulting  from  the 
complete  renunciation  of  the  fundamental 
foundations  of  our  Western  Civilization — I.e. 
a  renunciation  of  our  Western  traditional 
morality  and  values — are  so  disastrous,  one 
should  be  thankful  for  the  colonels'  noble 
attempt  to  maintain  our  Western  morality, 
culture,  and  civilization.  For  how  could  a 
sane  Individual  wish  that  a  country  be  over- 
run by  the  Hippies,  Ylpples,  the  S.D.S. 
Weathermen,  and  their  like,  who  move  freely 
In  our  Western  "democracies,"  despite  the 
fact  that  they  violate  many  of  the  country's 
laws  dally — these  latter  Individuals  have  "rid" 
themselves  of  the  "corrupt"  Ideals  and  cul- 
ture of  our  Western  Civilization,  and  have 
consequently  loet  any  reason  to  be;  they 
now  have  no  respect  for  tmyone.  not  even 
themselves;  they  are  nihilists  and  cynics, 
who  must  escape  from  the  vacuum  of  un- 
certainty and  desperateness  they  have  cre- 
ated either  through  drugs,  and/or  tUtlmate- 
ly.  through  suicide;  they  are  precisely  the 
products  of  the  childhood  education  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock.  as  well  as 
the  practitioners  of  the  Ideas  preached  In 
the  universities  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Herbert 
Marcuse  and  Mr.  "Timothy  Leary.  Respect  Is 
fundamental  to  human  dignity!  We  should 
therefore  praise  the  colonels  for  attempting 
to  keep  Greece  a  country  of  responsible,  hu- 
man  beings,  rather  than  allowing  It  to  be 


overrun  by  a  bunch  of  desperately  bestial 
anarchists. 

FREEDOM 

The  second  traditional  ideal  the  colonels 
try  to  practice  while  ruling  the  country  Is 
the  Ideal  of  freedom,  expressed  by  the  gnat 
nineteenth  century  English,  political  phi- 
losopher, John  Stuart  Mill,  In  his  work  On 
Liberty — the  ideal  staOng  that  everyone  Is 
free  to  do  whatsoever  he  desires,  as  long 
as  be  does  not  Infringe  on  the  rights  of 
others.  Of  course,  those  who  consider  them- 
selves the  mouthpiece  of  "the  free  world 
public  opinion"'  (the  critics  of  Greece), 
might  very  well  agree  with  the  above  defini- 
tion of  freedom  In  theory,  but  definitely  not 
In  practice,  since  they  criticize  the  present 
Greek  govenmient  and  many  other  conserva- 
tive governments  who  Implement  the  above 
definition.  What  then  differentiates  the 
colonels'  interpretation  of  this  definition 
from  that  of  "those  who  represent  free  world 
public  opinion""? 

The  Greek  colonels  still  believe  that  free- 
dom Is  a  luxury  and  privilege  worthy  only 
of  those  who  respect  It  and  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities concurrent  with  this  right  of 
freedom.  They  believe  that  both  the  law- 
breaker and  the  lawabldlng  citizen  should 
have  their  respective  rights  protected,  but 
they  do  not  believe  that,  in  the  name  of 
some  vague,  humanitarian  and  Utopian  Ideal 
the  lawbreaker  should  be  left  free — the  result 
being,  of  course,  that  the  lawbreaker  would 
continue  to  harass  the  lawabldlng  citizen. 
For,  If  the  lawbreaker  would  not  be  punished 
In  some  manner,  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  any  citizen  to  abide  by  the  law,  or  for 
law  to  exist — l.e.,  to  use  a  Hobbeslan  term, 
we  would  return  to  a  "state  of  nature." 
since  the  first  prerequisite  of  a  civilized  so- 
ciety Is  enforceable  law. 

Seemingly,  though,  the  native  oovmtrles  of 
"those  who  consider  themselves  the  mouth- 
piece of  free  world  public  opinion,"  do  not 
share  such  a  conception  of  a  responsible 
freedom.  In  fact,  by  examining  the  present 
terror  exercised  by  a  vociferous  minority 
over  the  majority  In  most  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  It  would  seem  that 
we  have,  unfortunately,  returned  to  a  partial 
"state  of  nature."  For  example.  In  the  uni- 
versities, a  minority  of  violent  anarchists 
and  left-wing  radicals.  Interested  only  In 
overthrowing  the  present,  allegedly  corrupt, 
"Establishment,"  often  prevent  the  majority 
of  students,  who  have  gone  to  the  vinlverslty 
to  learn,  from  pursuing  their  studies  by 
either  destroying  the  buildings,  or  by  hold- 
ing violent  demonstrations  which  make 
studying  Impossible  to  say  the  least.  Three 
good  examples  of  the  above  tactics  can  be 
seen  at  the  Nanterre  University  In  France, 
Tokyo  University  In  Japan,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College  In  the  United  States. 

In  Oreece,  If  such  a  violent  minority  re- 
fused to  respect  the  rights  of  the  majority  of 
students  this  violent  minority,  which  Is  not 
interested  in  studying,  anyway,  would  be 
expelled.  Another  glimpse  at  the  "Ideal  free- 
dom" existing  In  many  western  democracies 
can  be  seen  by  examining  the  reaction  to  the 
American  movie.  The  Green  Berets,  one  of 
the  only  objective  representations  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  In  the  countries  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Holland.  In  these  coun- 
tries the  projection  of  the  movie  had  to  stop 
after  the  second  of  the  normal  seven  days  of 
playing,  because  of  the  "public  indigna- 
tion"— I.e.,  a  left-wing  and  radical  minority 
forced  the  authorities  to  shut  down  the 
cinemas,  by  violently  demonstrating  In  front 
of  the  movie  theatre,  and  by  harassing  the 
public  who  want«d  to  see  the  movie. 

One  might  very  well  wonder  though,  after 
ooitslderlng  the  above,  what  peoples  enjoy 
the  nK»t  freedom  to  act  as  they  want.  Are 
those  who  live  in  the  countries  of  "those  who 
represent  the  free  world  public  opinion"  or 
those  who  live  In  Greece,  and  other  countries 
with  atrlot  conservative  governments,  where 


the  traditional  and  responsible  definition  of 
freedom  is  practically  i4>plled,  really  more 
free?  For  as  we  all  know,  unlimited  freedom 
turns  Into  anarchy  which  U.  In  Itself,  a  nega- 
tion of  freedom. 

ANTICOMMtTNISM 

The  third  reason  why  the  colonels  are  so 
disliked  by  "those  who  claim  to  represent  the 
free  world  public  opinion"  Is  due  to  their 
strong  antl-Communlst  attitude.  These  colo- 
nels, who.  unlike  the  self-appointed  "de- 
fenders of  freedoca  (the  critics  of  Greece), 
have  had  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  Commu- 
nism during  the  bloody  Oreek  civil  war  ( 1944- 
1949),  cannot  believe  that  the  ezpcmsionlst 
and  subversive  alms  of  International  Com- 
munism have  moderated  since  the  Stalinist 
days.  Tes,  perhaps,  one  might  concede  that 
the  fate  of  the  average  citizen  of  a  Com- 
munist state  is  better  today  than  twenty 
years  ago,  but  one  needs  only  look  around  the 
world — Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia,  In  gen- 
eral. Uie  Middle  East,  Africa,  Latin  America, 
and  even  the  ooimtnes  of  Western  Europe — 
to  understand  that  world  Ootnmunlsm"s  ex- 
pansionist aims  still  exist. 

And,  a  quick  look  at  Hungary  in  1956, 
Berlin  In  1961  (the  Berlin  Wall),  and.  most 
recently,  Czechoslovakia  In  August,  1968 
(Where  numerous  purges  are  now  being  con- 
ducted against  the  collaborators  of  Mr.  Dub- 
cek  during  the  so-called  ""Prague  Spring""), 
as  well  as  In  the  "asylums""  and  camps  with- 
in Russia,  where  such  dissidents  as  General 
Grlgorlenko  and  others  have  been  sent  for 
having  criticized  some  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration's measures,  will  convince  any 
Impartial  observer  that  the  U.S.SJi.  has  not 
altered  its  views  regarding  the  administra- 
tion of  Its  satellites,  or  of  Russia  Itself. 
However,  the  self-appointed  "defenders  of 
freedom"'  choose  to  remain  blind  to  these 
above  facts,  and  believe  that  any  nation 
which  takes  a  strong  antl-Communlst  stand 
and  which  strongly  Eupp>ort6  NATO  as  being 
one  of  the  sole  guarantors  of  a  truly  free 
world  Is  a  paranoic  country  which  has  been 
unable  to  realize  that  the  "cold"  war  Is  a 
remnant  of  the  past,  since  the  UJS.SJl.  has 
no  expansionist  ambitions  and  Is  a  most 
"tolerant  and  democratic"  regime.  One  might 
very  well  wonder  who  has  the  more  accu- 
rate conception  of  the  realities  of  the  In- 
ternational situation — such  an ti- Communist 
regimes  like  that  of  Mr.  Papadopoulos.  or  the 
self-appointed  "defenders  of  freedom"'  who 
are  the  critics  of  Greece? 

WHO   AXX   THK   CRZTICSr 

Now,  after  examining  the  three  main  rea- 
sons why  the  present  Oreek  regime  Is  ao 
disliked  by  "those  who  claim  to  represent  the 
majority  of  the  free  world  public  ojrtnlon" 
(who  are,  simultaneously,  those  self -ap- 
pointed "defenders  of  freedom"),  one  might 
wonder  who  these  outspoken  critics  of  Greece 
really  are.  One  might  begin  by  saying  that 
those  individuals  of  the  free  world  who 
would  agree  with  the  Ideas  and  actions  of 
such  Americans  as  Abble  Hoffman,  Bobby 
Seale,  Dave  DelUnger.  Charles  Manson,  H. 
Rap  Brown,  Timothy  Leary,  Herbert  Mar- 
cute,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  and  their  like, 
would  constitute  the  first  grouping  of 
Greece  "s  enemies.  And,  more  particularly, 
those  Individual  politicians  of  the  free  world 
who  would  agree  with  the  viewiMlnts  of  lib- 
eral American  senators  would  constitute  the 
second  grouping  of  Oreece"s  critics.  And,  In 
international  policy,  these  same  senators  are 
violently  opposed  to  the  Vietnam  War,  but 
strongly  support  the  massive  withdrawal  of 
all  American  bases  In  E^irope  and  Asia  as 
well  as  an  extensive  reduction  of  nuclear 
armaments  and  military  power,  in  general. 
without  any  guarantees  that  the  other  side 
(the  U.S.S.R.)    would  reciprocate.) 

As  for  Greece  "s  most  outspoken  Individ- 
ual enemies,  one  might  mention  such  per- 
sonalities as  Melina  Mercourl.  Jules  Dassln, 
Olaf  Palme.  Andreas  Papandreou,  and  Mlkls 
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Theodarakls  all  of  whom  are  kno«  n  for  tbelr, 
to  say  the  least,  radically  left-' ring  Ideas. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  Mellna  Mer- 
courl's  father  was  a  former  Comxnunlst  dep- 
uty In  the  Greek  Parliament.  JuleaDassln  was 
temporarily  expelled  from  the  United  States 
by  the  McCarthy  committee  Inf  the  early 
1950's.  As  for  Olaf  Palme,  the  Prliiie  Minister 
of  Sweden,  everyone  shoiild  be  ai^are  of  his 
strong  support  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
cause,  shown  by  the  large  amo\int  of  eoo- 
ZKonlc  aid  given  to  North  Vietnam  by  his 
government,  as  well  as  by  bis  own  partlcl- 
patloo  in  a  demonstration,  two!  years  ago, 
where  he  marched  in  the  streets  with  Viet 
Cong  sympathizers  and  Americam  deserters, 
holding  a  Viet  Cong  flag  and  chkntlng  slo- 
gans. Regarding  Andreas  Papandreou,  much 
has  already  been  said  from  whidb  any  Im- 
partial observer  can  only  deduoe,  that  he 
is  the  primary  cause  of  Greece's  present 
problems.  One  should  8Mld.  thouah.  that  on 
May  3.  1970.  in  a  public  statement  echoed 
by  the  French  radio  station,  ne  officially 
endorsed  the  nine  point  plan  (alteady  men- 
tioned In  this  paper)  for  the  resolution  of  the 
"Greek  problem"  advocated  by  tne  ex-Greek 
Communist  deputy  and  Oreekj  composer, 
Mlkis  Tbeodorakls.  and  accepted  io  head  the 
Greek  forces  of  armed  reelstapce  which 
would  free  Greece  from  the  present  regime, 
"punish"  many  members  and  collaborators  of 
the  present  government,  and  reqonslder  all 
economic  ties  and  military  allladces.  in  or- 
der to  establish  a  free  and  Independent 
Greece — the  impllcatlona  of  the  above  meas- 
ures have  already  been  examined .1  (It  should 
be  noted  here  that  he  has  already  accepted 
to  fully  collaborate  with  anotaer  former 
Greek  ex-Obmmunlst  deputy.  th«  self -exiled 
Mr.  BrtUakis.)  One  needs  only  I  point  out 
In  order  to  more  fully  understand  the  char- 
acter of  this  individual  and  the  Identical 
character  of  bis  cloeest  friends,  tliat  Andreas 
Papandreou.  although  officially  residing  in 
Canada  where  he  is  a  university  professor, 
has  a  "second  home"  in  Stockholin,  Sweden, 
where  he  goes  bi-monthly  to  vlat  his  per- 
sonal friend.  Olaf  Palme  who  is  the  Instigator. 
as  we  have  mentioned,  of  many  of  the  meas- 
ures against  Greece  proposed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe,  the  European  Eoontmlc  Com- 
munity and  NATO. 

As  for  Mlkls  Theodorakis,  another  close 
friend  of  Andreas  Papandreou.  jlttle  more 
needs  to  be  said.  He  is  a  well  known  and 
avowed  Communist,  and,  tinliMe  Andreas 
Papandreou,  makes  no  secret  of  that  or  of 
his  goal  of  making  Greece  a  Communist  state 
(as  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the]  aforemen- 
tioned nine  point  plan).  One  should  only 
add,  that  he  was  the  founder  of  tpe  extreme 
left-wing  youth  movement  knowb  as  "Liam- 
brakldls  ■  which  could  be  comparfd  with  the 
"Weatherman"  faction  of  the  American  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  ^  (S.D.S.)  — 
the  difference  being  that  the  "Laanbrakldis" 
were  more  violent  and  dangerous  on  the  pre- 
coup  period  than  the  •'Weatherpen"  have 
jet  shown  themselves  to  be. 

THX  KINO 

There  is  one  more  individual  personality 
who  is  an  opponent  of  Greece  a^d  deserves 
a  si>eclal  paragraph — the  present]  self -exiled 
trtng  of  Greece,  King  ConstantlnejII.  By  most 
impartial  observers'  artandards.  |he  present 
King  of  Greece  is  a  naive  and  innocent  in- 
dividual with  no  higher  educatio^,  who  has 
ft  small  knowledge,  if  any,  of  politics,  eco- 
nomics, or  anything  else,  since  he  U  primarily 
a  playboy  and  amateur  of  varloiis  types  of 
sports.  However,  this  naive  and  moderate  op- 
ponent of  the  present  Greek  regiite  can  con- 
stitute a  great  danger,  should  he  ever  return 
to  Greece,  becaiise.  at  present,  lie  is  under 
the  influence  of  many  op  )ortunlties, 
leftists,  and  other  irresponsibl  i  elements 
who  aspire  to  use  him  as  a  "Trojan  Horse"  In 
order  to  rettim  to  Greece,  and  then,  ob- 
viously, dispose  of  him.  This  abovi  >  statement 


la  reinforced  by  examining  the  group  of 
staunch  "Royeillsts"  today — a  great  number 
of  people  who  now  proclaim  to  be  for  the 
return  of  the  monarch,  were  in  the  pre-ooup 
days,  either  fanatically  against  him,  or  Just 
against  him. 

A  handful  of  moderate  conservative  op- 
poi-tunlst  Greek  politicians  comprise  another 
grouping  of  Greece's  enemies.  These  politi- 
cians, as  we  have  already  mentioned,  lost 
the  unjust  i>er9onal  privileges  associated  with 
their  parliamentary  functions,  such  as  the 
payment  of  taxes  ridiculously  low  in  propor- 
tion to  their  Income,  as  well  as  no  payment 
of  telecommunication  or  postage  fees,  and 
are  consequently  bitter,  since  they  can  see 
no  farther  than  their  own  pockets.  (It  should 
be  noted  that  these  embittered  politicians 
are  very  short-sighted.  Yes,  they  agree  vrtth 
the  so  called  "United  Opposition",  with 
Andreas  Papandreou  and  Mlkis  Theodorakis 
that  the  present  regime  should  be  over- 
thrown, but  they  can  far  from  agree  with  the 
opposition  members  on  what  comes  after — an 
observation  made  by  a  Scandinavian  Jour- 
nalist, who  noted  that  yes,  the  "United  Op- 
position" dxirlng  a  meeting  agreed  that  the 
present  regime  should  be  replaced,  but  that 
the  different  factions  at  the  conference  al- 
most came  to  hands  during  the  discussion  of 
what  would  follow.  One  shudders  at  the 
thought  of  what  would  result  in  reality, 
when  in  conference  the  opposition  members 
almost  fight,  hand  to  hand.) 

IXTXaNATIONAL   OPPONKNTS 

Another  grouping  of  Greece's  critics  would 
include  many  nations  of  Western  Europe. 
The  most  outspoken  of  these,  and  the  lead- 
er of  the  "crusade"  against  Greece  is  Swe- 
den— need  we  make  any  comments  on  this 
latter  coimtry?  Suffice  it  to  mention  Its  posi- 
tion on  North  Vietnam  and  American  de- 
serters as  well  as  the  reception  it  gave  the 
new  American  Ambassador  to  Sweden.  H.  E. 
Mr.  Jerome  Holland — a  reception  character- 
ized by  the  throwing  of  stones,  rotten  eggs, 
and  bottles  and  by  the  charting  of  such 
slogans  as  "dirty  Nigger  go  home" — In  order 
to  appreciate  the  character  of  this  nation, 
headed  by  Prime  Minister  Olaf  Palme,  who 
demonstrated  two  years  ago  in  favour  of  the 
Viet  Cong,  Denmark  and  Norway,  whose 
fanaticism  toward  their  NATO  obligations  is, 
at  best,  lukewarm  and  condescending,  at 
least  on  the  practical  level,  are  also  out- 
spoken critics  of  Greece.  Small  wonder  they 
are  so,  since,  because  of  their  economic  and 
other  Interests  with  Sweden,  they  are  sensi- 
tive to  pressures  from  this  friend  and  fellow 
Scandinavian.  Italy,  also.  Is  an  outspoken 
enemy  of  the  present  Greek  regime,  but 
how  can  one  expect  a  left-wing  government, 
which  Is  hardly  in  any  position  to  resist  the 
terrific  pressure  of  Conununlsts  and  left- 
wing  radical  elements  which  continue  to 
prove  their  strength  In  a  chaotic  series  of 
strikes,  bombings,  and  violent  demonstra- 
tions (one  of  which  left  sixteen  dead  last 
December,  and  yet  not  the  slightest  effort  to 
arrest  the  culprits  has  been  made) ,  to  ever 
support  a  regime  where  the  respect  for  law, 
order,  and  mcrallty  is  the  order  of  the  day? 
The  governments  of  Germany  and  England 
are  also  critics  of  the  preoent  Greek  regime, 
but  milder  ones  since,  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many, the  government  of  Mr.  Willy  Brandt 
enjoys  a  hairbreadth  majority  In  parliament, 
and  therefore  must  comprcxnise  between  the 
demands  of  his  left-wing  clientele  and  of 
his  more  conservative  supporters.  In  order  to 
hold  this  slim  majority.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  in  private  circles,  it  is  known  that  Mr. 
Kurt  Kieesinger,  the  German  Christian 
Democratic  leader  and  his  close  ally,  the 
Christian  SociaUst  leader,  Mr.  Franz  Joseph 
Strauss,  are  definitely  not  opponents  of  the 
present  Greek  government) ,  and.  In  the  case 
of  England,  the  Wilson  govenmient,  particu- 
larly in  sm  election  atmosphere  where  the 
odds  are  seemingly  against  the  Labor  Party, 
at  present  anyway,  must  try  to  appease  his 


extreme  left-wing  constituency,  which  In- 
cludes such  people  as  the  Labour  M.P.  Mi- 
chael Foot,  In  order  to  win  votes.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, though,  that  these  latter  two  coun- 
tries wQuId  use  whatever  power  of  sanction 
against  Greece,  possessed  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Council  of  Etirope,  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  others  of  which 
they  may  be  members.  In  order  to  fulfill 
selfish,  internal,  political  Interests. 

COCNCIL    or    ETTKOPE 

And,  as  for  the  Council  of  Europe,  a  con- 
sultative assembly  of  nations,  which  acts  as 
the  mouthpiece  for  the  criticism  directed 
against  the  present  Greek  regime  by  the  six 
above  mentioned  nations,  a  few  remarks 
should  be  made  about  the  report  its  Human 
Rights  Commission  published  on  Greece. 
(The  Council  of  Europe  had  eighteen  mem- 
ber nations,  until  Greece  was  forced  to  resign 
from  it  in  December,  1969.)  It  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper  to  consider  in  detail 
this  report  of  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, but  some  comments  on  the  sp>onsors  of 
this  report  as  well  as  on  those  who  helped 
the  Commission  compile  this  basically  slan- 
derous report  on  the  Greek  regime  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  one  examines  this  report 
published  by  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
of  the  Council  of  Europe. 

Firstly,  the  Greek  politicians,  such  as  An- 
dreas Papandreou,  and  others,  who  greatly 
assisted  the  Commission  in  its  compilation 
of  the  repKjrt,  by  supplying  It  with  witnesses 
who  were  to  testify  as  to  whether  "torture  Is 
an  accepted  administrative  practice  of  the 
Greek  government,"  and  as  to  whether  there 
existed  in  the  days  and  months  immediately 
preceding  the  coup  of  April  21,  1967,  a  sit- 
uation grave  enough  to  Justify  the  present 
regime's  seizure  of  power,  are  precisely  those 
individuals  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  the 
cause  of  Greece's  pre-coup  problems.  So,  how 
can  one  believe  that  such  people  could  ever 
contribute  to  the  presentation  of  an  objec- 
tive report  on  the  present  Greek  regime? 

Secondly,  the  handful  of  moderately  con- 
servative opportunist  politicians,  already  dis- 
cussed, who  testified  before  the  Commission 
that  there  was  no  Communist  threat  existing 
In  Greece  before  the  present  military  govern, 
ment  took  power  on  April  21,  1967,  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  published  public  statements 
In  the  papers  during  the  chaotic  months  im- 
mediately preceding  the  coup  stating  the 
opposite — i.e.,  that  Greece  had  entered  its 
most  dangerous  period  in  Its  post  World  War 
n  history,  since  it  was  so  threatened  by  an 
immediate  Communist  takeover.  But,  of 
course,  both  statements  cannot  be  true 
simultaneously. 

Thirdly,  one  should  consider  the  character 
of  those  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Europe 
to  examine  all  the  evidence  obtained  through 
testimony  or  through  reports.  For  example, 
the  Jurists  and  lawyers,  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  Europe  to  consider  the  voluminous 
amount  of  documented  evidence  (for  ex- 
ample, newspaper  excerpts)  compiled  by  the 
Greek  regime  Justifying  the  coup  and  show- 
ing that  a  real  Communist  threat  existed, 
labelled  this  evidence  as  positive,  but  in- 
sufficient to  warrant  the  military  takeover. 
Of  course,  one  should  not  be  surprised  by 
tbelr  verdict,  since  these  men  share  the  phi- 
losophy of  law  and  Justice  of  such  American 
Jurists  as  William  O.  Douglas.  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Foiirthly,  the  people  who  testified  as  to 
whether  "torture  is  an  accepted  administra- 
tive practice  of  the  present  Greek  regime" 
are  precisely  those  who  are  the  most  likely 
to  narrate  the  most  extraordinary  and  false 
stories  of  torture  and  mishandling  of  prison- 
ers. For,  since  the  Commission  to  whom  they 
confess  their  "tortures"  is  composed  of  In- 
dividuals who  are  already  avowed  enemies 
of  Greece,  they  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  such  slanderous  reports  would  con- 
stitute a  handicap  for  the  Greek  government 
and  an  asset  for  their  partisans,  the  regime's 
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opponents.  Should  such  a  Commission  con- 
stitute the  impartial  Jury  for  this  "trial"? 

"TOK'nnUC"    DBCIABATIONS 

And,  finally,  another  observation  about  the 
ambiguous  circumstances  under  which  these 
"torture"  declarations  were  made  should  be 
cited.  I  shall  give  one  of  many  examples 
which  Illustrates  thU  ambiguous  character 
of  the  investigatory  proceedings  of  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  of  the  Council  of 
Europe,  during  the  compilation  of  its  current 
report  on  Greece. 

In  the  winter  of  1968-1969,  a  political 
detainee  in  Greece,  Mr.  Pandells  Marketakls, 
who,  according  to  the  Council  of  Europe,  had 
been  "tortured"  by  the  Greek  authorities, 
was  sent  to  Strasbourg  by  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment to  testify  that  he  had  not  been 
tortured.  The  night  prior  to  his  testimony 
before  the  Commission,  he  suddenly  disap- 
peared. He  reappeared  the  next  day.  accom- 
panied by  Andreas  Papandreou  and  some 
Scandinavian  delegates,  and  proceeded  to 
testify  at  Strasbourg  that  he  had  been  tor- 
tured. He  then  went  to  either  Sweden  or 
Norway,  where  he  was  granted  political 
asyliim  and  a  Job  to  support  himself.  A 
week  later.  Marketakls  appeared  at  the  Greek 
embassy  there,  and  demanded  protection. 
He  declared,  to  the  embassy  officials,  that  as 
he  was  circulating  in  his  hotel,  the  night 
prior  to  his  testimony,  he  was  approached  by 
an  armed  man  who  threatened  to  kill  him 
If  he  did  not  follow.  He,  Marketakls,  was 
then  taken  to  Mr.  Andreas  Papandreou,  who. 
In  the  company  of  a  Scandinavian  represent- 
ative, offered  him  a  given  sxim  of  money 
and  political  asylimi  either  in  Norway  or 
Sweden,  If  he  agreed  to  testify  against 
Greece,  by  saying  he  had  been  "tortured." 
Moreover,  they  threatened  to  kill  him, 
should  he  refuse  to  accept — at  least  this  is 
the  story  Marketakls  related  to  the  Greek 
embassy  In  that  Scandinavian  country. 
After  a  few  days,  Mr.  Marketakls  again  testi- 
fied at  Strasbourg,  stating  that  he  had  not 
been  tortured,  and  that  what  be  had  orig- 
inally said  was  false.  He  then  returned  to 
Greece. 

As  one  can  clearly  realize,  the  least  to  be 
deduced  from  the  above  observations.  Is  that 
the  investigations  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  final  conclusions,  as  stated  in 
its  report  on  Greece,  are  not  as  reliable  as 
some  of  the  sponsors  of  this  report,  pub- 
lished by  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of 
the  Council  of  Europe,  would  like  the  free 
world  public  to  believe.  But,  how  can  one 
ever  expect  a  report,  sponsored  by  those 
nations  and  individuals,  already  discussed, 
who  are  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  the 
present  Greek  government,  ever  to  be  Im- 
partial and  reliable? 

As  a  footnote  to  the  comments  made  on 
this  report  of  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, It  should  be  added  that,  allegedly  be- 
cause of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Com- 
mission about  the  present  Greek  regime,  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
Europe,  for  example,  Italy,  England,  and 
Sweden,  have  openly  said  that  they  have 
"scruples"  about  preserving  a  number  of  their 
principal  economic  ties  and  agreements  with 
Greece,  because  of  the  "repressive"  nature  of 
Its  government.  However,  a  few  weeks  ago 
England  and  Italy  signed  separate  trade 
agreements  with  Bulgaria;  we  have  already 
spoken  of  Sweden's  extensive  economic  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  as  well  as  its  trade  agreements 
with  other  such  countries.  Is  it,  then,  plausi- 
ble, to  an  Impartial  observer,  to  believe  that 
these  latter  countries  are  only  guided  by  their 
preoccupation  with  preserving  "a  clean  and 
moral  political  conscience"  In  all  their  rela- 
tions with  the  countries  of  the  world? 

LXPT-WINO   BCEDt* 

The  final  "enemy"  of  Greece  I  shall  con- 
sider In  this  paper,  and  the  one  which  acts 
as  the  main  mouthpiece  for  all  the  enemies 
of  Greece  described  above.  Is  the  free  world's 


left-wing  mass  media  (television,  radio,  mag- 
azines and  newspapers) ,  which  considers  it- 
self as  the  spokesman  for  the  "majority  of 
free  world  public  opinion."  To  be^n  with, 
what  is  the  nature  of  this  "enemy"  of  the 
present  Greek  regime?  As  we  all  know,  the 
majority  of  the  Western  world's  public  news 
media  has,  to  say  the  least,  a  left-wing,  liberal 
orientation.  Owing  to  this  particular  orienta- 
tion, the  mass  media  is  quite  capable  of 
presenting  any  false  rumours  and  Inadequate 
truths  or  facts  as  the  only  existing  reality. 
An.d  since  it  chooses  to  obtain  Its  informa- 
tion from  only  those  sources  which  agree  with 
Its  viewpoints  on  the  world  situation.  Its  news 
Is  very  one-sided.  Of  course,  the  reports  given 
on  events  ""^  situations  by  such  a  media  are, 
to  say  the  least,  slanted  and  far  from 
accurate. 

In  order  to  Justify  the  above  allegation,  I 
shall  consider  the  observations  made  by  the 
refiective,  well-informed  individual,  as  he 
dally  reads  and  listens  to  the  news.  This 
daily  reader  of  newspafwrs  and  magazines 
should  observe  that  he  always  comes  to  read 
about  the  abominable  torture,  brutality,  in- 
justice, and  general  maltreatment  of  the  citi- 
zens of  certain  nations  which,  ironically 
enough,  are,  to  a  larg^  extent.  Identical  in 
character — they  are  all  strong  opponents  of 
international  Communism,  and  they  are  all 
ruled  by  a  more  or  less  tradltiooally  strict, 
conservative  government.  Obviously  then, 
these  "repressive  and  tyrannical"  govern- 
ments of  the  countries,  described  above,  be- 
long to  the  non-Communist  camp.  Greece 
happens  to  be  one  such  country  which  finds 
Itself  on  the  Western  press's  "black  list." 
Other  such  "blacklisted"  countries  Include 
Portugal,  Spain,  Brazil,  Guatemala,  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa,  and  others.  Concur- 
rently, the  above-mentioned  daily  reader  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  should  notice  that 
he  reads  next  to  nothing  about  the  most 
abominable  atrocities  coanmltted  by  the 
Communist  nations,  whether  they  be  tho 
horrible  tortures  conducted  in  the  Russian 
concentration  camps  and  "psychiatric  wards," 
the  purges  conducted  in  the  satellites  (the 
latest  purge  being  the  one  which  has  been 
taking  place  in  Czechoslovakia  since  the  in- 
vasion of  August,  1968,  and  up  to  the  present 
day) ,  the  massacres  carried  out  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  or  the  dally  persecutions  of  the 
masses  carried  out  by  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese. This  same  reader  should  recall  that  the 
all  too  well-known  atrocities  of  the  Nazis 
during  the  war  have  been  covered  in  detail, 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  and  have 
furnished  the  subject  for  nimierous  movies, 
documentaries,  and  books.  However,  this 
same  reader  of  the  dally  papers,  throughout 
the  years,  would  have  great  difficulty  In  re- 
membering that  the  same  Interest  was  (and 
is)  given  to  the  mass  purges  of  Stalin  (1934- 
1937),  to  the  bloody  Hungarian  invasion  of 
1966,  to  the  construction  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
in  1961,  or  finally,  to  the  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  August  1968.  Obviously  the  Im- 
piartlal  observer,  who  carefully  takes  note 
of  the  above,  to  say  the  least.  Irregularities 
of  Western  reporters  and  editorialists,  must 
have  greet  doubts  regarding  the  reliability 
of  the  information  given  by  this  western  pub- 
lic news  media. 

SmaU  wonder,  then,  considering  this  par- 
ticular orientation  of  the  Western  public 
mass  media,  that  the  normal  individual,  who 
knows  nothing  about  the  situation  In 
Greece,  would  tend  to  be,  to  say  the  least, 
against  the  present  Greek  regime.  For.  how 
can  one  expect  an  Individual  to  hold  any- 
thing but  a  negative  view  of  the  Greek 
regime,  when  one  considers  the  personali- 
ties, the  various  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
television  and  radio  stations  choose  to  con- 
sult, in  order  to  "inform"  the  public  of  the 
Greek  situation?  First  and  foremost,  the 
Western  mass  media  chooses  to  consult  Mr. 
Andreas  Papandreou  on  his  views  of  the 
present  Greek  regime;  he  appears  at  least 
twice  a  month  on  many  radio  and  television 


programs  throughout  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Secondly.  It  chooses  to  ask 
Mr.  Mlkis  Theodorakis.  who  was  allowed  to 
leave  Greece  hardly  two  weeks  ago.  for  his 
opinions  of  the  goverxmient  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Papadopouloe.  In  fact,  since  his  re- 
lease from  Greece,  he  has  already  been  inter- 
viewed four  times  on  the  French  radio  and 
two  times  on  the  B.B.C.  (the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation).  "Thirdly,  it  chooses  to 
read  on  the  radio  or  publish  in  newspai>ers 
and/or  magazines  excerpts  from  only  those 
books  published  which  slander  the  present 
regime.  (For  example:  one  written  by  the 
left-wing  economist  of  Columbia  University 
and  colleague  of  Mr.  Andreas  Papandreou. 
Mr.  Stephen  Rouaseas;  or.  the  one  by  Andreas 
Papandreou.  published  this  spring;  or  the 
one  written  by  the  wife  of  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou entitled  Nightmare  in  Athena) .  And,  if 
any  article  is  written,  or  public  statement 
made  in  favor  of  the  present  regime,  it.  the 
Western  public  mass  media,  chooses  to  ignore 
such  expressions  of  a  viewpoint  c^posite  to 
its  own.  ^ 

An  exemplary  case,  to  show  the  extreme 
prejudice  of  this  Western  news  media,  is 
the  letter  written  by  the  widow  of  the  late 
George  Papandreou.  former  Prime  Minister 
of  Greece  and  father  of  Andreas  Papandreou. 
to  Mr.  George  Papadopoulos,  Prime  Minister 
of  the  present  Greek  government.  (During 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  late  George 
Papandreou.  a  number  erf  minor  Incidents 
occurred  in  Athens.  It  v«8  to  express  her 
indignation  for  these  incidents,  as  well  as 
her  support  for  the  present  Greek  govern- 
ment, that  Mrs.  Kyveli  George  Papandreou 
wrote  the  aforementioned  letter  to  Mr.  Papa- 
dopoulos ) .  I  shall  give  a  few  excerpts  from 
this  letter,  which  was  published  by  the 
Athens  dally  newspaper,  EUftheros  Kosmoa 
in  Its  edition  of  November  23,  1968. 

"Mr.  President,  you  will  permit  me  on  this 
occasion  to  express  the  feelings  of  a  Greek 
woman  who  has  closely,  and  with  great  in- 
terest followed  the  political  life  of  her  coun- 
try for  many  years.  I  feel  the  need  to  confirm 
to  you  my  moral  support,  since  I  believe  that 
the  Revolution  of  the  aist  April,  1967  saved 
Greece  from  a  Communist  dictatorship.  And 
because  I  am  a  mother  and  a  grandmother 
and  a  great-grandmother,  I  want  my  chil- 
dren, my  grandchildren  and  my  great- 
grandchildren to  enjoy  a  healthy  and  free  life 
and  not  to  be  the  victims  of  a  Communist 
dictatorship.  Those  who  love  and  revere  our 
country  (Greece)  will  always  support  you. 
May  God  bless  your  beneficial  work  and  spare 
you  from  all  dangers.  In  conclusion,  I  can 
only  wish  that  you  remain  perseverent  In 
your  salutary  task  for  many  years  to  cotne, 
so  that  Greece  remains  a  country  of  hon- 
ourable and  prosperous  people."  (Signed, 
Kyveli  George  Papandreou) 

NaturaUy,  the  Western  public  news  media 
breathed  not  one  word  of  this  important  let- 
ter— Important  for  those  impartial  observers 
of  the  Greek  situation  who  want  a  balanced 
picture  of  the  present  situation  there. 

Obviously,  then,  after  having  considered 
the  orientation  of  the  Western  mass  media, 
as  well  as  having  examined  the  many  irregu- 
larities in  its  reporting  of  events,  one  can 
easily  determine  the  real  Identity  of  the 
"majority  of  free  world  public  opinion" 
which  this  mass  media  claims  to  echo.  This 
so-called  "majority  of  free  world  public 
opinion"  Is  noithing  more  than  the  vociferous 
and  irresponsible  minority  of  the  world's 
left-wing  liberals  and  radicals  whose  opin- 
ions, statements,  and  actions  are  shrewdly 
magnified  and  idealized  by  the  Western  pub- 
lic mass  media,  in  such  a  manner  that  thest 
actions  and  statements  of  the  vociferous 
minority  of  the  free  world  seem  to  represent 
the  whole  truth,  which  U,  furthermore,  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority  of  the  free  world.  Yes, 
this  minority  has  the  loudest  voice,  defi- 
nitely, but  it  does  not  represent  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  of  the  free  world's 
dtlsMU,  thankfully.  Therefore,  one  can  now 
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realize  that  those  who  claim  to  represent  the 
"majority  ot  the  free  world's  public  opinion" 
on  Greece,  are  none  other  than  those  Indi- 
viduals and  nations,  already  mentioned,  who 
are  the  "enemies"  of  Greece. 

THZ    SLANOKBS 

Now  that  we  have  described  Oraeces  main 
enemies  and  determined  the  true  identity 
of  "those  who  represent  the  majority  of  the 
free  world's  public  opinion."  we  sAould  con- 
sider the  various,  slanderous  remkrks  these 
enemies  constantly  pronounce  Jnj  the  mass 
media. 

(1)   Torture 

Firstly,  we  should  consider  thklr  allega- 
tion that  "torture,"  and  they  take  great  de- 
light tn  describing  In  minute  diUll  these 
"tortures."  Is  an  "accepted  administrative 
practice  of  the  present  Greek  go\lernment." 
To  begin  with.  It  should  be  notea  that  not 
one  single  citizen  has  been  executed  since 
the  mUltary  takeover  on  April  2lJ  1967,  not 
even  the  would-be  assassin  of  Prime  Minister 
Papadopouloe  in  August.  1968.  | Alexander 
Panagoulls.  who  was  caught  red-lianded.  To 
this  fact,  even  the  enemies  of  Greece  have 
to  agree.  It  should  be  also  pointed  out  that 
m  Greece,  presently,  there  are  ona-thousand 
political  prisoners,  out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  over  nine  million,  who  have  been  of- 
flclally  acknowledged  by  the  International 
Red  Cross.  Of  these  one-thousana  prisoners 
the  majority  are  men  and  women,  condemned 
as  dangerous  Comimunists  by  tha  civil  and 
military  tribunals,  during  and  after  the 
Greek  clvU  war  (1946-1949) ,  because  of  their 
participation  in  the  bloody  maisacres  of 
unarmed  civilians.  Obviously,  theii,  the  ma- 
jority of  these  one-thoiisand  prisoners  has 
been  under  detention  since  1949 — i.e..  for 
eighteen  years,  prior  to  the  military  coup  of 
Aprtl  21.  1967.  In  actuality,  therefore,  the 
present  regime  has  fewer  than  one|>thouaand 
political  prisoners.  In  fact,  the  vesent  re- 
gime's political  prisoners  consist  vf  a  num- 
ber of  dangerous  anarchists  andl  left-wing 
radical  politicians,  in  addition  to  about 
forty  ex-army  officers,  who  have  proven  them- 
selves dangerous  to  the  security  ^f  the  na- 
tion. Moreover,  most  of  these  litter  pris- 
oners are  not  really  In  prison,  bull  are  rath- 
er under  house  arrest — I.e.,  they  jare  either 
allowed  to  live  In  their  own  homes,  while 
being  restricted  In  their  normal  {activities: 
or  they  are  sent  to  an  island,  whefle  they  are 
given  a  house  of  their  own.  fundq  sufficient 
to  live  on,  and  a  limited  amount  iof  recrea- 
tion. Tee,  theoe  latter  prisoners  arelrestrlcted, 
but  de&nltely  not  in  the  maonerj  described 
by  the  "enemies"  of  Greece. 

In  fact,  one  might  very  well  quiestion  the 
validity  of  all  the  "horror  storlesi'  narrated 
by  the  enemies  of  Greece,  to  the  tree  world. 
The  International  Red  Ctobs  evidently  does 
not  agree  with  the  "enemies"  of  Greece 
about  the  fate  of  these  one-thoi^and  peo- 
ple, since  the  report  issued  by  tb^  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  Committee,  tbiat  visited 
Greece's  prisons  and  other  types  i  of  deten- 
tion areas,  was  more  than  favorat^e  (I  have 
Included  a  pamphlet,  published  by  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  and  the  British  Inter- 
parliamentary Committees  after  visiting  the 
Greek  prisons,  which  refutes  all  ^legations 
of  torture  and  mistreatment  of  ;  prisoners. 
There  is  another  similar  pampDlet,  pub- 
lished in  the  fall  of  1969  by  the  International 
Red  Cross,  but,  unfortunately,  I  d4  not  have 
a  copy.  And,  seemingly,  the  presemt  govern- 
ment has  no  "tortures"  and  otbe^  "repres- 
sive measures"  to  hide  from  the^  world,  as 
the  enemies  of  Greece  lead  us  io  believe, 
since  it  allows  the  /ree  inspection  of  all 
prisons — have  we  ever  heard  that  such  per- 
mission  was  granted   to   the   International 
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of  tortvire."  One  might  wonder,  though,  how 
many  of  these  political  prisoners  manage  to 
"escape"  to  Western  Europe,  if  they  are  really 
chained  and  tortured,  as  described  by 
Greece's  "enemies" — can  one  conceive  of 
these  men  so  easily  escaping  from  a  Russian 
detention  camp  or  political  exile?  Yes,  one 
really  begins  to  doubt  the  truth  of  these 
"horrible  tales  of  torture."  when  one  remem- 
bers that  four  well-known  political  prisoners 
managed  to  escape  from  their  "Indescribably 
hellish   existence,"   three  successfully. 

The  three  political  detainees  I  am  referring 
to.  who  successfully  "escaped,"  are:  Mr.  Con- 
stantine  Mltsotakis,  ex-Centre  Union  Parlia- 
mentarian, who  was  under  house  arrest;  Mr. 
George  Mylonas,  an  ex-left-wing.  Centre 
Union  Parliamentarian,  who  was  also  under 
house  arrest,  managed  to  "escape''  to  Europe" 
in  1969,  and  now  circulates  In  Switzerland 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  lobbying  against  and 
slandering  the  present  Greek  government: 
and  Mr.  Pericles  Korovessis,  a  well-known 
leftist  radical,  who  has  almost  made  It  a  pro- 
fession to  write  slanderous  articles  against 
Greece,  in  magazines  and  newspapers 
throughout  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  reality. 
The  other  political  prisoner  I  am  speaking  of 
is  Mr.  Alexander  Panagoulis,  the  would-be 
assftsain  of  Prime  Minister  Papadopouloe  In 
August,  1968.  who  was  caught  red-handed 
and  was  wanted  for  desertion  from  the  armed 
forces  and  for  other  felonies  and  misdemean- 
ors, who  escaped,  a  year  ago.  from  his  cell, 
but  was  recaptured  after  four  days.  One 
wonders  how  he  ever  managed  to  escape, 
since,  barely  a  week  prior  to  bis  escape,  the 
Western  news  media  published  an  article 
stating  that  Mr.  Panagoulis  was  inhumanly 
chained  to  a  pole  within  his  ce*ll,  and  was 
brutally  tortured  dally,  so  that  he  could 
hardly  walk  or  move.  Could  he  really  have 
escaped  If  so  chained  and  tortured?  As  a 
footnote  to  these  adventures,  we  should  re- 
call that.  Just  recently,  the  police  said  that 
Panagoulis  attempted  to  commit  suicide  In 
his  cell.  According  to  the  "critics"  of  Greece, 
however,  this  attempted  suicide  is  nothing 
but  a  story,  manufactured  by  the  police,  to 
Justify  killing  him  by  torture.  Yes,  Just  one 
more  example,  among  many,  of  their  mali- 
cious distention  of  facts. 

(2)  Political  Prisoners 

Secondly,  the  "enemies"  of  Greece  tell  us 
that  the  Greek  government  Is  deaf  to  all 
pleas,  by  the  "free  world  public  opinion," 
that  clemency  be  shown  lti>  political  prison- 
ers. Is  this  accusation  true? — Seemingly  not. 
The  Greek  government  agreed  to  free,  for 
"reasons  of  health,"  Mr.  Andreas  Papandreou 
himself,  and  allowed  him,  his  wife,  and  fam- 
ily to  leave  Greece.  In  return,  Mr.  Andreas 
PafMmdreou  promised  to  return  to  his  aca- 
demic career  as  a  university  professor,  and  to 
abstain  from  slandering  Greece  and  Indulg- 
ing in  seditious  activities.  Did  he  keep  his 
promise? — Certainly  not. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Mlkls  Tbeodorakis 
was  also  liberated  and  allowed  to  leave 
Greece,  for  "reasons  of  health."  If  he  prom- 
ised, and  he  did.  to  abstain,  likewise,  from 
slandering  Greece  and  Indulging  in  seditious 
activities.  Indeed,  hardly  one  week  after 
liberation,  he  publicly  called  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  "people's  struggle"  against 
the  present  Greek  government.  At  this  point, 
one  begins  to  wonder  who  is  really  of  good 
will,  the  Greek  government  or  the  "enemies" 
of  Greece?  Obviously,  Mr.  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou and  Mr.  Mlkls  Theodorakls  have  not 
shown  any  good  will  or  qvialltles  worthy  of 
gentlemen,  but,  of  course.  It  was  probably 
a  mistake  to  have  ever  considered  that  these 
two  individuals  could  ever  show  any  good 
will  toward  the  colonels,  or  anyone  else. 

(3)  P-unishment 

Thirdly,  the  "critics"  of  Greece  accuse  the 
present  Greek  government  of  being  "abom- 
inal  tyrants,  who  impose  extremely  severe 


and  unjust  punishments  on  those  accused 
of  sedition  and/or  crime."  Is  this  accusa- 
tion valid? — Seemingly  not.  If  one  examines 
the  sentences  given  to  the  thirty-four  peo- 
ple, the  members  of  the  anarchistic  terror- 
ist organization,  euphemistically  called  the 
"Democratic  Defense,"  tried  for  sedition  and 
minor  bombings  committed  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1969.  one  will  recall  that  of  these 
thirty-four,  one  was  given  Ufe-lmprlson- 
ment  (The  one  given  llfe-lmprisoment,  Mr. 
Karageorgas,  a  left-wing  radical  university 
professor,  was  the  leader  of  this  terrorist 
clan;  he  also  was  the  cause  of  his  clan's 
betrayal,  since  one  of  those  bombs,  exploded 
in  his  hand,  maimed  him,  by  blowing  off  his 
hand,  and  thus  led  to  bis  arrest.  No  one,  not 
even  he,  himself,  could  contend  that  he  was 
innocent.  And,  furthermore,  he  was  also 
found  guilty  of  blackmailing  certain  of  his 
female  students  into  Joining  his  terrorist 
organization,  under  the  threat  of  falling 
them  In  the  exams,  should  they  refuse.), 
four  were  given  sentences  from  ten  to  eight- 
een years,  four  to  five  were  acquitted,  one 
who  was  half  French  and  half  Greek  and 
had  been  sentenced  to  eighteen  years,  Mr. 
John  Starkls,  was  pardoned,  released,  and  al- 
lowed to  return  to  France,  and  the  rest 
were  given  prison  terms  from  2  to  eight 
years.  Obviously,  considering  the  gravity  of 
the  offense,  these  sentences  were  not  ex- 
cessively severe.  Also,  If  one  examines  the 
punishment  given  the  Arab  terrorists,  who 
attacked  an  Israeli  airline  at  Athens  In- 
ternational Airport  In  roughly  the  same  man- 
ner as  another  group  of  Palestinian  guer- 
rillas attacked  another  Israeli  plane  in  Zu- 
rich, Switzerland,  one  will  recall  that  the 
Swiss  courts  gave  the  terrorists  a  twelve 
year  sentence,  while  the  Greek  courts  handed 
down  a  sentence  of  fourteen  years.  Seem- 
ingly, the  present  Greek  mlUtary  govern- 
ment Is  far  less  "tyrannical"  than  Its  critics 
would  like  the  free  world  to  think. 

And  why  do  the  enemies  of  Greece  pro- 
nounce these  various  slanders  against  the 
present  Greek  regime,  which  are.  to  say  the 
least,  of  questionable  credibility?  They  spread 
theeo  slanders,  and  especially  the  allegation 
of  torture.  In  order  to  Incite  the  one-sided, 
bleeding-heart  liberals,  left-wing  radicals, 
and  their  fellow  travellers,  who  are  obsessed 
by  the  desire  to  crusade  for  the  "cause  of 
freedom,"  to  help  the  Greek  "forces  of  re- 
sistance," by  raising  their  already  deafening 
voices  In  the  name  of,  what  they  like  to 
call,  a  "free"  Greece.  In  other  words,  the 
enemies  of  Greece  hope  that,  by  making 
these  torture  allegations,  their  best  criticism 
of  the  present  regime  since  they  have  no 
really  concrete  criticism,  serve  as  a  black 
mark  against  the  present  Greek  government, 
they  will  win  sympathy  In  the  free  world 
as  the    "defendMv  of  true  freedom. " 

And  what  about  the  isolated  bombing  In- 
cidents which,  according  to  the  "enemies" 
of  Greece,  as  echoed  through  the  Western 
pubUc  mass  media,  "confirm  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Greek  people  are  violently  op- 
posed to  the  present  regime,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  overthrow  their  tyrannical  and  un- 
just government"?  These  isolated  bombing 
Incidents,  which  are  definitely  not  more 
threatening  than  those  set  in  other  Western 
nations,  like  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States,  and  are,  in  fact,  of  much  less  Inten- 
sity than  those  which  explode  dally  in  strike- 
ridden  Italy,  (I.e.,  In  Greece,  one  or  two 
plastic  bombs  explode  now  and  again.),  are 
used  as  are  the  allegations  of  torture,  to  gain 
sympathy  for  the  "struggling  and  enslaved 
Greek  peoples,"  among  "free  world  public 
opinion."  It  should  be  pointed  out,  though, 
that  these  plastic  bombs  which  do  occa- 
sionally explode,  are  definitely  not  the  sole 
work  of  the  "patriotic  Greeks  who  are  strug- 
gling against  this  tyrannical  regime,"  as  the 
"enemies"  of  Greece  would  like  us  to  believe. 
In  fact,  it  was  discovered  during  the  Bedl" 
tion  trial  of  the  thirty-four  members  of  the 
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aforementioned  "Democratic  Defense,"  that 
the  majority  of  the  funds  for  this  organiza- 
tion came  from  Jules  Dassln,  a  foreigner,  and 
Mellna  Mercouri,  Greek,  yes,  but  not  one  re- 
siding there,  and  that  the  ten  to  twelve 
plastic  bombs  used  bad  been  given  by  An- 
dreas Papandreou  to  a  Swede,  who,  In  turn, 
Imported  them  to  Greece,  where  they  were 
assembled  and  planted  by  the  lawyers.  Ju- 
rists, professors,  etc.,  who  were  members  of 
this  "Democratic  Defense." 

If  the  Greek  "peoples"  were  so  united 
against  the  present  government,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  lawyers.  Jurists,  and  professors 
would  be  the  ones  planting  bombs.  Secondly, 
the  bombing  Incidents  are  used  by  the  "ene- 
mies" of  Greece,  In  order  to  frighten  tourists 
away  from  the  country,  with  the  hope  that, 
by  ostensibly  decreasing  one  of  the  Greek 
government's  main  sources  of  income.  I.e., 
tourism,  the  budget  will  be  crippled,  and  the 
government  will  thus  be  weakened.  And 
finally,  bombs  are  planted  occasionally,  so 
that  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Demo- 
cratic Defense,"  a  few  people  are  arrested, 
so  that  the  "enemies"  of  Greece  and,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  their  spokesman,  the  West- 
ern public  mass  media,  can  scream  that  the 
"poor  struggling  masses  are  tortured" — i.e., 
the  bombs  are  used  to  provide  a  specific  in- 
cident which  the  "enemies"  can  magnify  and 
distort.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  Individual  are  violated.  The 
question  should  be  posed;  whose  rights  are 
being  violated?  Obviously,  the  rights  of  the 
arsonists  and  anarchists  are  the  only  rights 
being  "violated"  here,  and  definitely  not  the 
rights  of  the  majority  of  the  Greek  people, 
as  the  enemies  of  Greece  like  us  to  believe. 

One  really  begins  to  wonder  how  all  the 
slanderous  falsehoods  spread  by  the  "ene- 
mies" of  Greece,  through  their  main  spokes- 
man, the  Western  public  mass  media,  about 
the  present  Greek  military  regime  can  be 
allowed  to  circulate  so  freely  in  the  Western 
free  world.  We  can  only  be  thankful  that 
their  viewpoints  do  not  represent  the  "ma- 
jority of  the  free  world  public  opinion"  as 
they  claim,  for  If  such  viewpoints  were 
shared  by  the  majority.  It  would  Indeed  be 
a  sad  day  for  the  Western  free  world. 

GOOD    CONSdENOE 

I  believe  the  most  adequate  way  to  con- 
clude this  section,  which  has  tried  to  outline 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  "enemies"  of 
Greece  and  to  refute  some  of  these  "ene- 
mies' "  slanderous  allegations  about  the  pres- 
ent Greek  regime,  is  to  point  out  an  undeni- 
able fact.  The  two  major  Individual  "enemies" 
of  Greece,  who  like  to  consider  themselves  as 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  against  the 
present  regime,  Mr.  Andreas  Papandreou  and 
Mr.  Mlkls  Theodorakls,  no  matter  what  they 
say  and  do  In  western  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  symbolize  and  represent,  because  of 
their  physical  presence  outside  Greece,  the 
most  adequate  refutation  of  whatever 
slander  they  may  emit  against  the  present 
Greek  government.  For,  It  was  not  really 
"public  opinion"  which  forced  the  Greek 
government  to  free  these  two  men,-  but, 
rather,  the  good  conscience  and  credibility 
of  the  leaders  of  the  present  regime.  One 
need  only  Imagine  the  Western  European 
nations  demanding,  for  humanitarian  rea- 
sons, the  freedom  of  the  Russian  general. 
General  Grlgorlenko,  from  his  prison  asylum, 
where  he  was  dumi>ed  for  criticizing  the 
Russian  authorities,  to  realize  the  genuine 
character  of  the  leaders  of  the  present  Greek 
government.  For,  whereas,  the  Greeks  did  free 
the  two  previously  mentioned  individuals 
and  allowed  them  to  leave  Greece,  for  "rea- 
sons of  health"  and,  also,  supposedly  because 
of  "world  public  opinion,"  the  Russian  au- 
thorities would  have  given  the  western  pub- 
lic an  emphatic  no  to  its  demand,  telling 
it  to  mind  Its  own  business,  and  not  to  med- 
dle in  their  internal  affairs.  But,  of  course, 
such  facts  of  life  escape  the  minds  of  west- 


em  editorialists  and  western  bleeding-heart 
liberals.  In  general. 

Therefore,  after  finally  unmasking  the 
true  character  and  nature  of  Greece's 
"enemies"  who  so  viciously  slander  the  pres- 
ent Greek  regime,  one  can  only  conclude 
that  the  best  way  (and  only  way)  to  learn 
the  truth  about  the  present,  particularly 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  Greek  people 
and  about  the  true  character  of  their  leaders. 
Is  to  visit  Greece  and  see  for  oneself,  smce, 
obviously,  one  can  never  ascertain  the  true 
realities  of  the  Greek  situation  by  listening 
to  the  western  public  mass  media,  the 
spokesman  for  the  "enemies"  of  Greece.  The 
only  way  an  impartial  observer  could  draw 
any  valid  conclusions  about  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment from  all  Its  "enemies"  say,  is  to 
abide  by  the  principle  that  an  institution  or 
Individual  may  be  accurately  Judged  by  the 
overwhelming  Identical  nature  of  its 
enemies.  Since,  as  we  have  mentioned,  most 
liberals  and  radicals  of  all  types  seldom 
criticize  Communism  and  Communist 
tactics,  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  criticize 
western  conservative  governments  and  in- 
stitutions, one  may  conclude  that  Greece's 
present  government  Is  far  from  being 
"worthy"  of  slander,  but,  rather.  Is  worthy 
of  praise. 

DEVOTION  TO  NATIONAL  WELFARE 

As  we  have  seen  throughout  this  docu- 
ment, the  present  leaders  of  Greece,  who  are 
mainly  from  middle-class,  traditionally 
minded  families,  are  genuinely  devoted  to 
the  well-being  of  their  country.  They  are  not 
opportunists;  they  did  not  seize  power  for 
Its  own  sake.  But  rather,  these  austere  and 
simple  men,  who  believe  that  our  western 
traditional  morality,  (I.e.,  that  one  should 
honour  his  fiag,  respect  his  family  and  elders, 
and  honour  his  church) ,  as  well  as  our  west- 
em  (traditional)  socio-economic  and  politi- 
cal systems  are  well  worth  preserving,  seized 
power  with  the  genuine  conviction  that,  in 
so  doing,  they  were  saving  their  country 
from  the  worst  of  all  fates — Communism. 
These  men  cannot  possibly  be  rationally 
called  Fascists,  as  do  the  enemies  of  Greece, 
since  they,  the  present  leaders  of  Greece, 
heroically  fought  the  Italian  and  German 
Fascists  during  World  War  II.  In  fact,  they 
are  no  more  "Fascist"  than  is  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater,  Republican  from  Arizona,  who 
expressed  his  socio-political  philosophy  in 
the  work  Where  I  stand,  and  with  whom  the 
present  leaders  of  Greece  would  share  many 
viewpoints.  They  are  only  "Fascist"  If  one 
considers  men,  who  literally  adhere  to  the 
classical  definition  of  freedom,  (which  guar- 
antees everyone  a  responsible  freedom  to  act 
within  the  confines  of  a  country's  laws  and 
ciistoms,  as  described  above)  and  who  scru- 
pulously abide  by  all  international  laws  and 
agreements,  as  "Fascist."  In  such  a  case,  they 
are  deflriitely  "Fascist,"  since  they  have 
brought  a  relatively  greater  prosperity  for 
their  country  and  a  higher  general  standard 
of  living  to  its  people,  by  maintaining, 
through  the  enforcement  of  a  respect  for 
law  and  others'  rights.  (I.e..  through  the  en- 
forcement of  traditional  freedom,  as  men- 
tioned above),  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic stability  of  their  country.  Likewise,  in 
such  a  case,  they  are  also  "FascUit,"  since 
they  have  remained  devoted  to  the  Western 
cause  of  freedom  and  to  Its  defense,  by  being 
faithful  to  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance, 
(NATO). 

In  fact,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Greece  is  one  of  the 
smallest  and  poorest  countries  of  NATO,  It  is 
one  which  tends  to  dedicate  a  sizable  part  of 
the  national  budget  for  defense;  also,  Greece 
is  one  of  the  only  members  of  NATO  which 
has  given  Its  staunch  moral  support  to  the 
American  cause  In  Vietnam.  I  suppose 
though,  that  these  last  two  comments  would 
also  help  label  the  present  leaders  of  the 
Greek  government  as  "Fascist",  by  the 
"enemies"  of  Greece,  since  they,  the  "ene- 


mies" of  Greece,  have  not  struggled,  as  the 
colonels  have,  against  the  assault  of  the 
Communist  guerrillas,  supported  by  Moscow, 
during  the  Greek  civU  war,  (1946-1949) ,  and 
therefore  cannot  know,  or  will  not  realize, 
the  true  dangers,  atrocities,  and  terror  World 
Communism  can  bring  to  a  country. 

Owing,  therefore,  to  the  total  Inability, 
willful  or  not,  of  the  "enemies"  of  the  present 
Greek  government  to  realize  the  various  and 
real  dangers  they  brmg  to  Greece  in  their 
efforts  to  "free"  this  country  from  the 
"tyrannical"  rule  of  the  colonels,  and  to  "re- 
establish democracy,"  the  ImpartlsJ  and  ra- 
tional observer.  Judging  from  the  various 
observations,  made  In  this  paper,  as  well  as 
from  the  general  analysis  of  the  Greek  situa- 
tion given  here,  one  can  only  conclude  that 
the  only  way  to  restore  to  Greece  a  parlia- 
mentary type  of  government  is  to  let  the 
present  leaders  gradually,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  local  situation  and  environment, 
return  to  parliamentary  democracy.  For,  as 
should  be  clear  by  now,  the  present  leaders 
of  Greece  are  the  ones  who  are  genuinely  In- 
terested In  preserving  a  free  and  democratic 
Greece,  and  not  their  Irresponsible  "ene- 
mies" who  have  shown,  in  the  two  tumvdtu- 
oua  years  preceeding  the  military  takeover  of 
the  21st  April,  1967,  as  well  as  in  the  years 
following  this  coup,  the  real  nature  and 
character  of  the  "free.  Independent  and 
democratic"  Greece  they  hope  to  establish. 
Yes,  It  is  clear,  by  their  various  statements, 
that  the  "enemies"  of  Greece  csUl  for  a  retxim 
to  a  democratic  and  parliamentary  rule,  in 
order  to  use  the  electoral  systems  and 
genuinely  democratic  institutions  and  free- 
doms to  abolish  them  forever,  since,  up  to 
the  present  day,  not  one  single  nation, 
turned  Communist,  has  ever  succeeded  in 
shaking  off  its  tyrannical  yoke.  Certainly  the 
world  Is  turned  upside  down  when  the  "de- 
fenders of  freedom"  really  want  to  establish 
the  most  tyrannical,  totalitarian  system  ever 
known  in  history,  and  when  the  so-called 
"destroyers  of  freedom"  really  want  to  pre- 
serve the  institutions  and  freedom  of  our 
western  democracies ! 

Respectfully  yours, 

(A  Greek  citizen) . 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  the 
elimination  of  military  aid  to  Greece  be- 
cause of  the  junta  is  unrealistic  and  a 
serious  threat  to  our  own  security.  There 
is  aUso  ample  evidence  that  the  Greek 
Government  is  pursuing  democratic 
ix)licies. 

Mr.  President,  in  November  1968  the 
right  to  strike  and  in  general  the  right  to 
assembly  were  restored.  During  August 
1969  some  constitutional  guarantees  con- 
cerning arrest  and  detention,  trial  of 
civilians,  press,  and  property  were  re- 
stored. 

In  my  judgment,  to  cut  off  military  aid 
to  Greece  is  a  classical  exsunple  of  the 
old  cliche  which  states,  "We  will  be  cut- 
ting off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face." 

Mr,  President,  I  have  an  impressive 
document  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  clearly  presents  the  vital 
need  to  maintain  our  aid  to  Greece.  I  am 
confident  it  wUl  convince  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  this  amendment  if  they 
have  any  interest  in  NATO  and  our  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  this  DOD  document  entitled 
"Points  in  Opposition  to  the  Hartke 
Amendment  on  Greece,"  to  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  following 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
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Points  n»  OpposmoN  to  thb  Ha^tkx  Abckkd- 

MENT   ON    OaXXCZ 

Shortly  aft«r  the  coup  m  Aptll  1967,  the 
United  StAtea  instituted  a  selective  suspen- 
sion policy  on  the  delivery  of  m:  ijor  military 
Items  programmed  under  Its  ml  Itary  assist- 
ance program  (MAP)  for  Gree:e.  However, 
other  equipment,  supplies  and  services  pro- 
grammed for  Greece  under  MA  P  have  con- 
tinued. 

U.S.  policy  toward  the  delivery  of  excess 
equipment  and  U.S.  sales  (for  <  ase  or  cred- 
it) or  by  commercial  suppliers  of  military 
equipment  to  Greece  has  been  consistent 
with   the  suspension   policy   or    grant  aid. 

Fallowing  the  Czechoelovaila  i  crisis,  the 
U.S.  agreed  to  some  exceptions  to  the  sus- 
pension policy  with  particular  reference  to 
those  Items  whose  end -use  iiupported  a 
NATO  requirement.  Other  than  these  excep- 
tions, the  selective  suspension  p<  Ucy  remains 
In  effect. 

The  application  of  this  policy  '  ras  Intended 
as  practical  evidence  of  U.S.  concern  over 
extra  constitutional  develo;  )ments  In 
Greece. 

The  Administration  U  actively  reviewing 
our  military  supply  policy  for  Greece.  Any 
determination  by  the  U.S.  on  the  full  re- 
sumption of  shipments  of  majcr  Items  will 
take  Into  account  Greece's  posit  on  In  NATO 
as  well  as  other  factors  relevan .  to  U.S.  In- 
terests In  Greece. 

The  decision  to  begin  full  ihlpment  of 
military  assistance  Items  to  Gri  ece  has  not 
yet  been  made. 

The  current  Greek  regime  Is  complete- 
ly committed  to  Greece's  jjart  iclpatlon  In 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  wMch  was  es- 
tablished to  preserve  the  security  of  the  West. 
NATO  remains  cornerstone  of  G  reek  foreign 
and  military  policy.  NATO  Is  a  defense  al- 
liance, Greece  Is  an  Important  ally  strate- 
gically and  solidarity  within  NAfTO  U  of  ut- 
most military  importance.  In  ci-der  to  fur- 
ther the  strategic  purposes  ol  the  NATO 
Alliance  It  la  Important  for  the  V.S.  to  main- 
tain a  close  working  relationship  with  the 
military  forces  of  Greece.  This  activity  has 
not  been  directly  related  to  our  attitude 
toward  the  character  of  the  various  govern- 
ments which  have  ruled  Greece  since  it  joined 
NATO  In  196X  This  amendmenq  would  have 
a  aerloualy  disruptive  effect  ujion  that  re- 
lationship, not  only  by  restrict  ng  the  flow 
of  military  equipment  but  by  elU  alnatlng  Im- 
portant training  programs. 

The  modernization  of  Greek  military  forces 
has  been  considerably  retarded  by  our  pol- 
icy Of  withholding  the  sWpmebt  of  major 
items  of  military  equipment.  A  entailment  of 
U.S.  military  assistance  (grant  ^nd  sales)  to 
Greece  would  be  an  act  of  foUy.^  parUcularly 
In  light  of  the  growing  activity  0f  the  Soviet 
naval  squadron  In  the  Bastetn  Mediter- 
ranean. I 

In  addition,  a  complete  curtallknent  of  U.S. 
military  assistance  could  well  afect  the  Im- 
portant naval,  air  and  conununliatlon  facili- 
ties Greece  make*  available  to  tl|e  U.S.  These 
facilities  have  not  as  yet  been;  effected  by 
the  suspension  policy  which  Is  j  now  over  3 
years  In  duration. 

The  loaa  of  aceeas  to  these  aU'.  naval  and 
communication  facllltiea  would  be  Irreplace- 
able and  coupled  with  the  loss  of  facllltiea 
at  Wheelus  would  completely  unhinge  our 
entire  defensive  position  In  the  tastem  Med- 
iterranean. I 

During  the  past  three  year^  the  Greek 
Government  has  acted  in  a  nux^ber  of  ways 
which  have  offended  Important  segments  of 
international  opinion  and  served  to  per- 
petuate the  atmosphere  of  skepticism  about 
its  Intention  to  return  to  p^llamentary 
democracy.  Some  of  theae  acta  have  been 
purges  of  the  Judiciary  and  the  pnlversltles; 
reports  of  torture,  etc.  ' 

Perb«pa  most  frustrating  to  the  dedicated 
critics  of  the  Greek  Govemmei}t  is  the  re- 
gime's Insistence  upon  the  rlghtneaa  of  Ita 


cause.  Its  determination  to  proceed  at  tta 
own  pace  toward  a  more  norinJal  governmen- 
tal situation  and.  Indeed,  its  continued  ex- 
istence in  any  form.  The  current  Greek  re- 
gime views  Its  sudden  acquired  power  as  a 
trust  to  be  administered  with  the  utmost  In- 
tegrity in  order  to  bring  about  stability  and 
return  to  constitutional  norms.  The  current 
regime  is  acting  In  this  manner.  It  has  been 
criticized  for  inexperience  in  the  political 
arena  but  not  for  the  lack  of  honesty. 

Nonetheless,  the  Greek  regime  has  asserted 
its  Intention  to  restore  civil  liberties  and 
parliamentary  government. 

In  September  1968,  the  regime  presented  a 
new  constitution,  which  was  approved  in  a 
referendum  by  a  substantial  m^orlty  of  the 
populace.  Subsequently,  the  regime  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  validation  of  a  num- 
ber of  key  constitutional  provisions  cover- 
ing civil  liberties  and  the  right  to  form 
political  parties. 

During  November  1968.  the  right  to  strike 
(for  labor  grievances  only)  and  in  general 
the  right  to  assem.bly  were  restored. 

During  August  1969,  some  constitutional 
guarantees  concerning  arrest  and  detention, 
trial  of  civilians,  press  and  property  were 
restored. 

Other  acts  that  the  Greek  regime  commit- 
ted itself  to  during  1969  in  moving  to  more 
democratic  norms  were  the  abolishment  of 
courts  martlals  except  for  alleged  crimes 
against  law  and  order  and  national  security; 
and  a  new  press  law.  along  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  agreement  with  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  for  inspection 
of  all  places  of  detention. 

More  Importantly  the  Greek  Government 
announced  that  in  accordance  with  a  speclflo 
timetable,  to  which  it  has  thus  far  carefully 
adhered,  the  Institutional  structure  of  a 
democracy  prerequisite  to  elections  will  be 
in  place  by  the  end  of  this  year.  This  time- 
table Is  a  public  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  Greek  Government.  It  seems  to  be  a 
reasonable  time  element,  i.e..  the  end  of  this 
year.  A  yardstick  has  now  been  established 
to  measure  the  Greek  regime's  performance. 
Some  patience  and  restraint  should  be  exer- 
cised by  all.  as  the  Greek  regime  seems  to  be 
moving  ahead  in  the  direction  to  establish 
democratic  norms. 

In  the  past,  Greece  has  met  similar  situa- 
tions before  and  appears  to  be  on  the  way  to 
solving  the  present  one.  Greece  can  be  helped 
by  sympathetic  understanding  rather  than 
by  censure.  Through  the  years  the  collective 
strength  of  NATO  has  been  more  important 
than  national  p>ollcy  differences  which  have 
and  will  continue  to  exist  among  member 
nations.  The  U.S.  respects  the  efforts  of  the 
Individual  members  of  NATO  to  solve  their 
domestic  difficulties,  just  as  they  respect  our 
efforts  to  solve  our  own  internal  problems. 

The  free  world  members  can  ill  afford  to 
undermine  NATO  defensive  purposes  and 
might  do  so  by  Indicating  their  continued 
displeasures  with  respect  to  the  efforts  and 
practices  of  the  Greek  regime.  There  are 
other  and  better  methods  that  can  be  uti- 
lized. Terminating  military  assistance  to  an 
ally  of  more  than  20  years  Is  not  the  way 
to  do  It. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  jrield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  register  my  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  recognize  the  arguments  that 
have  been  presented  but,  first,  when  we 
start  singling  out  nations  and  eliminat- 
ing them  from  the  possibility  of  receiv- 
ing aid  under  this  bill,  regardless  of 
what  circumstances  may  arise,  In  my 


opinion,  we  are  needlessly  and  gratui- 
tously slapping  those  nations  in  the  face. 

To  be  sure,  the  present  Government  of 
Greece  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is 
far  from  satisfactory  to  many  Americans 
or,  for  that  matter,  of  course,  to  many 
Greeks.  Nevertheless,  governments  come 
and  go  but  our  friendship  with  Greece 
has  been  too  long  and  too  abiding  to  be 
arbitrarily  cast  aside.  How  long  this  gov- 
ernment will  be  in  power  Is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Furthermore,  If  we  deprive 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
leverage  of  being  able  to  control  mili- 
tary assistance,  we  deprive  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  of  a  certain 
sphere  of  influence.  One  of  these  days 
that  may  be  valuable  in  assisting  the 
restoration  of  true  democracy  In  Greece, 
if  the  present  Government  continues  to 
prove  itself  to  be  repressive. 

More  than  that,  it  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  NATO.  The  comparison  drawn  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkll) 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  valid. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  whether  Norway 
or  Denmark,  or  some  other  country,  is 
more  interested  in  NATO,  or  more  de- 
pendent upon  NATO;  but  here  is  Greece, 
situated  on  the  threshold  of  the  Near 
East  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  Mediter- 
ranean is  fast  becoming — as  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries  and  the  Soviets  add 
constantly  to  their  fleets  in  that  sea — a 
critical  area  of  influence. 

Here  we  have  a  problem  in  the  Far  East 
with  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs,  and  the 
extension  of  Soviet  influence.  And  here 
is  Greece,  right  on  the  threshold. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  ill  advised — 
and  I  am  not  defending  the  present  re- 
gime in  Greece — for  Congress,  arbitrar- 
ily, to  exclude  Greece  from  this  measure. 

It  does  not  follow  at  all  that  military 
aid  will  be  extended.  It  depends  much 
on  the  circumstances.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  can  be  trusted  to  take 
those  circumstances  into  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  affected 
by  certain  sentimental  feelings  in  this 
matter.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  another 
Fourth  of  July,  I  shall  never  forget,  a 
few  years  ago,  when  I  found  myself  In 
Athens  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  a  time 
when  we  were  beginning  to  hear  a  good 
deal  of  anti-American  sentiment  In  many 
quarters  of  the  world,  including  from 
our  erstwhile  friends  in  Europe. 

To  my  surprise  I  found  that  the 
Greeks  celebrate  the  Fouth  of  July.  I 
found  that  the  band  in  the  square  played 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  followed 
of  course,  by  the  Greek  national  anthem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  Is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  found 
the  address  of  the  American  Ambassador 
to  be  well  attended.  There  was  an  un- 
restrained feeling  of  friendliness,  caused 
imdoubtedly  by  our  years  of  dose  co- 
operation and  the  aid  that  Greece  had 
received  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  finest  citizens  In  this  country  are 
of  Greek  orifi^. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
point  to  Greece  and  select  Greece  as  a 
nation  to  be  arbitrarily  excluded  from 
the  bUl.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGs).  The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  commend  liim  for 
presenting  so  succinctly  and  logically  the 
arguments  against  the  amendment. 

It  would  be  very  imwlse,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  has  pointed 
out,  if  the  Senate  were  to  agree  to  the 
amendment.  We  should  not  try  to  dic- 
tate the  internal  political  affairs  of  an- 
other NATO  nation,  particularly  so  long 
as  that  nation  is  trying  to  meet  its  treaty 
obligations.  Whether  or  not  we  individ- 
ually agree  with  the  present  regime  of 
Greece,  Greece  is  a  member  of  NATO. 
And  NATO  is  a  very  important  instru- 
mentality, particularly  as  the  Soviets 
move  deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  Medi- 
terranean. Needless  to  say,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  very  difficult  {md  delicate 
situation  to  handle  in  the  Middle  East  at 
the  present  time. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  would 
dsmiage  our  own  Interests  in  the  Middle 
East  more  than  we  would  damage  the 
ability  of  the  present  Greek  regime  to 
stay  in  power  if  we  were  to  adopt  an 
amendment  such  as  that  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  follow  the  lead  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  reject 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  yield  If  I  have  the 
time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  that  if  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to  that,  because  of  the 
assistance  presently  in  the  pipeline  and 
the  leeway  given  to  the  President,  there 
need  be  no  actual  stoppage  In  shipments 
of  equipment  to  Greece? 

If  the  present  Greek  regime  actiially 
moves  even  a  step  In  the  direction  of  elec- 
tions and  states  that  it  intends  to  hold 
them  by  a  specific  date,  the  shipment  of 
munitions  can  be  resumed  within  a  year. 
There  would  be  no  stoppage  in  that  event. 

If  the  Senator  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  mentions 
the  period  of  a  year.  That  could  be  a  very 
long  time.  I  understand  that  the  amend- 
ment contemplates  action  by  Congress.  Is 
that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  PELL.  Absolutely.  Whenever  elec- 
tions are  called  and  the  President  asks 
that  this  amendment  be  changed,  the 
Senator  can  be  very  sure  that  it  will  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER  (Mr. 
BoGCs).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  dc  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  Sen- 


ator f  nxn  Idaho  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  question  of  barring  additional 
military  aid  to  Greece  was  discussed 
during  the  committee's  consideration  of 
the  military  sales  bill;  the  issue  was  not 
put  to  a  vote,  however. 

In  considering  this  amendment,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  recall  that  In  last 
year's  foreign  aid  bill  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  recommended  that 
military  aid  to  Greece  be  suspended.  In 
its  report  on  the  bill  the  committee 
stated: 

The  purpose  of  this  prohibition  Is  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Greek  government,  and  the 
world,  that  the  current  military  regime  does 
not  enjoy  the  backing  and  support  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  .  .  . 

The  United  States  should  not  supply  mili- 
tary aid  to  governments  whose  actions  are 
anathema  to  our  own  principles. 

By  the  narrow  margin  of  45  to  38,  the 
Senate  failed  to  endorse  the  committee's 
recommendation.  In  view  of  the  devel- 
opments in  Greece  since  the  Senate's 
action,  I  think  It  is  even  more  regret- 
table that  this  body  did  not  register  its 
disapproval  at  that  time — when  It  could 
have  said  to  the  generals  in  Athens  that 
"this  country  wUl  not  give  you  any  more 
arms  to  use  to  repress  the  freedom  of 
your  people." 

But,  fortunately,  we  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  that  mistake.  Since 
the  coup  In  1967  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  supply  a  total  of  nearly  $300 
million  in  additional  arms  to  Greece — 
through  the  grant,  sales,  and  surplus 
programs.  A  considerable  amount  of  this 
is  piled  up  In  warehouses,  imdelivered 
because  of  the  partial  restriction  on 
shipments — which  amoimts  to  but  a  tap 
on  the  wrist  of  the  generals.  We  should 
not  glut  this  pipeline  of  open  support 
further.  We  should  draw  the  line  on 
further  aid  and  say  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
does  not  wish  to  give  more  weapons  to  a 
government  that  demonstrates  its  utter 
contempt  for  the  democratic  values  in- 
scribed in  the  premable  to  the  NATO 
Charter. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  the  author  of  the  amendment  to 
listen  to  this  colloquy. 

I  notice  that  the  first  clause  of  the 
amendment  reads  "unless  specifically 
authorized  by  law  hereafter  enacted." 

Does  the  author  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill  contemplate 
that,  if  we  authorize  a  program  for 
Greece  which  Is  discharged,  this  amend- 
ment would  not  foreclose  submitting  and 
getting  together  to  go  ahead  with  It  and 
that  it  might  be  much  larger  than  $300 
million? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  entirely  correct  in 
his  statement. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 


the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  comments. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  said 
that  we  were  singling  out  one  country. 
We  are  not  singling  out  Greece.  We  are 
not  anti-Greece.  We  are  not  anti-Greek 
people.  We  are  not  antldemocracy  of  the 
type  Greece  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  world. 

We  are  saying  that  this  present  regime 
is  not  within  the  framework  of  the  Ideals 
of  Americanism. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
distinguished  President  of  the  United 
States  who  said: 

NATO  means  more  than  arms,  troop 
levels,  consultative  bodies,  treaty  commit- 
ments. All  of  these  are  necessary.  But  what 
makes  them  relevant  to  the  futtire  Is  what 
the  alliance  stands  for.  TO  discover  what  this 
Western  Alliance  means  today,  we  have  to 
reach  back  not  across  two  decades  but 
through  the  centuries,  to  the  very  roots  of 
the  Western  experience. 

When  we  do.  we  find  that  we  touch  a  set 
of  elemental  Ideals,  eloquent  In  their  sim- 
plicity, majestic  In  their  humanity;  ideals 
of  decency  and  Justice,  and  liberty,  and  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  our  fellow  men.  Simple, 
yes;  and  to  us  they  seem  obvious.  But  our 
forebears  struggled  for  centuries  to  win  them 
and  In  o\ir  own  lifetime  we  have  had  to 
fight  to  defend  them. 

These  ideals  are  what  NATO  was  created  to 
protect.  It  Is  to  these  on  this  proud  anni- 
versary, that  we  are  privileged  to  consecrate 
the  alUance  anew.  These  Ideals,  and  the 
firmness  of  our  dedication  to  them,  give 
NATO's  concept  It's  noblUty,  and  NATO's 
backbone  its  steel. 

This  Is  all  we  are  asking  for.  We  are 
against  dictatorships.  We  are  against 
disrespect  for  the  rights  of  our  fellow 
men. 

This  Is  what  the  amendment  Is  all 
about.  The  President  whom  I  quoted  was 
President  Nixon  in  a  most  eloquently 
worded  statement  delivered  to  the  NATO 
Ministers  In  August  1969. 

This  amendment  is  within  the  very 
ideas  and  ideals  of  Presldoit  Nixon. 
These  ideals  should  be  carried  out, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  documents  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  be  printed  at  thl« 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

AlCKNDMXMT 

Mr.  President,  those  who  beUeve  that 
America  should  continue  to  equip  the  Greek 
army  for  military  reasons  would  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  present  amendment  In 
no  way  threatens  the  Junta  with  a  precipi- 
tous withdrawal  of  support. 

Even  If  we  decide  to  prohibit  future  mili- 
tary aid,  the  Greek  Junta  could  still  receive 
a  minimum  of  88  million  dollars  worth  of 
American  military  equipment. 

Because  the  amendment  Is  not  retroactive, 
funds  already  approved  for  Greece  would  not 
be  recalled  If  the  amendment  is  passed.  Only 
future  allocations  would  be  prohibited. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  987,- 
237.000  In  funds  already  aUocat«d  for  Oreeoe. 
was  still  unused.  That  97  million  doUan 
which  the  Defense  Department  calls  "unde- 
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Uver«d  appropriatlona"  la  Uterall; 
the  pipeline  to  Greece.  Shutting 
on  the  United  State's  end  o( 
win  not  keep  that  97  million  doUa^ 
hands  of  the  Qreek  colonels 

Military    appropriations 
this    fiscal    year    amount    to   t24 
other  words,  a  total  ol  liai.vas.i 
military  equipment  was  available 
ery  to  Greece  this  fiscal  year.  Of 
lion  dollars,  the  Department  of 
mates  133.619,000  will  actually 
by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

So,  even  if  future  appropriation 
hlblted,  $88,110,000  worth  of 
ment  will  still  await  delivery  to 
Junta. 

Prom  a  military  point  of  view 
amendment    promises    to    be 
than  many  of  Its  supporters  woul 
the  moral  and  pollUcal  arguments 
porting    the    present    amendmen  i 
compelling. 

To  pass  the  amendment  would 
public  notice  that  the  United  ~ 
condone  the  development  of  a 
Europe.   It  would  realBrm  our 
the  principles  of  democracy  and 
a  time  when  that  reaffirmation 
so  much  to  Greek  citizens  now 
der  this  oppressive  regime. 

And,  It  would  demonstrate  ou/ 
with  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
p)ercelve    that    the   death    of 
Greece  la  a  threat  to  the  strength 
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Mn.rTAJIT    REASONS    FOR    SUPPORTIl^G    HARTKE 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President .  it  is  fre- 
quently argued  that,  regardless  of  politi- 
cal and  mortd  factors,  we  should  continue 
to  support  the  present 
Greece  for  military  reasons.  I 
to  outline  briefly  why  I  do  no 
argument  very  compelling. 

First,  NATO  is  more  than 
organization.  The  purpose  of 
in  the  defense  of  a  form  of 
The  defense  of  the  geographical 
a  means  to  that  end,  not  an 

If  we  destroy  from  within 
civilization  which  NATO  is  siipposed 
defend,  the  defense  of  the  geographical 
area  becomes  meaningless. 

President    Nixon    stated 
Quently,    NATO's    true    purpose 
statement  before  the  NATO 
August  1969.  Allow  me  to  quote 
President's  address: 

NATO  means  more  than  arms,  tjroop  levels 
consultative    bodies,     treaty 
All  of  these  are  necessary.  But 
them    relevant   to   the   future    Is 
alliance  stands  for.   To  discover 
Western   Alliance  means  today, 
reach    back    not    across    two 
through  the  centviries,  to  the 
the  Western  experience. 

When  we  do.  we  find  that  we 
of  elemental  Ideals,  eloquent  In 
plicity,  majestic  in  their  humanl 
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decency  and  Justice,  and  liberty 
for  the  rights  of  our  fellow  men 
and  to  us  they  seem  obvious.  Bu ; 
bears  struggled  for  centuries  to 
and  In  our  own  lifetime  we  have 
to  defend  them. 

These  Ideals  are  what  NATO  #as  created 
to  protect.  It  is  to  these  on  this  proud  anni- 
versary, that  we  are  privileged  to  consecrate 
the  alliance  anew.  These  Ideab,  and  the 
firmness  of  our  dedication  to  hem,  give 
NATO's  concept  its  nobility,  a^d  NATO's 
backbone  its  steel. 


Second.    Greece    needs    NATTO 
than  NATO  needs   Greece 
powerful  military  reasons  why 
best  interest  of  Greece  to 
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with  NATO.  Those  who  believe  that 
Greece  will  voluntarily  withdraw  from 
NATO  must  believe  that,  in  the  event  of 
armed  attack  by  Communist  forces, 
Greece  will  submit  peacefully,  sui  insult 
to  the  courage  of  the  Greek  people  or  will 
be  able  to  resist  the  Soviet  Union  success- 
fully— an  insult  on  commonsense  and 
military  reality. 

Third,  in  the  past,  Greece  has  always 
been  a  strong  and  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  NATO.  To  argue  that  Greece  might 
withdraw  because  of  our  action  today 
would  suggest  that  Greece  no  longer  sup- 
ports NATO  as  it  did  in  the  past. 

Fourth,  the  Greek  regime  has  caused 
a  complete  disintegration  of  the  Greek 
Armed  Forces  and  assigning  the  remain- 
der of  those  forces  to  nonmilitary  func- 
tions. 

Five,  our  present  conspicuous  support 
of  the  present  regime  is  crediting  a  wave 
of  anti-American  feeling  in  Greece  that 
eventually  will  prevent  any  American 
ship  or  plane  from  stopping  in  Greece. 
Also,  the  existence  of  the  present  Greek 
regime  increases  the  political  instability 
of  Europe  and  the  likelihood  of  another 
Vietnam,  this  time  in  Europe. 

Finally,  if  we  are  concerned  about 
NATO,  we  should  listen  to  what  our 
NATO  allies  have  been  saying.  The 
present  Greek  regime  has  been  con- 
demned by  practically  every  Western  Eu- 
ropean country. 

ANTI-AMERICAN   FEELING   IN   GREECE 

Mr.  President,  anti-Americanism  has 
been  one  of  the  most  disturbing  byprod- 
ucts of  our  association  with  and  support 
of  the  repressive  Greek  regime.  Our  ir- 
rational allegiance  to  the  present  mili- 
tary dictatorship  has  done  more  damage 
to  America's  image  in  Europe  than  even 
the  Indochina  war.  In  Greece,  America 
has  become  a  symbol  of  oppression  and 
violence  second  only  to  the  jimta  itself. 

Of  the  mauiy  letters  and  telegrams  I 
have  received  in  support  of  the  present 
amendment,  I  have  found  most  upset- 
ting those  from  recent  visitors  to  the 
captive  nation.  These  letters  all  testify 
to  a  growing  hatred  of  America  and 
Americans, 

I  fear  that  a  Communist  revolution  may 
soon  be  considered  by  some  as  the  best 
alternative  open  to  a  people  for  whom 
Uncle  Sam's  benevolence  has  meant 
repression,  torture,  and  criminal  disre- 
gard of  cherished  traditions  and  human 
dignity. 

In  Greece  and  most  of  non-Commu- 
nist Europe  it  is  widely  believed  that 
America  engineered  the  1967  coup.  In 
October  of  1968.  Mrs.  Helen  'Vlalchos, 
the  famous  publisher  who  escaped  house 
arrest  under  the  jimta,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  at  a  gathering  in  Lon- 
don: 

So  the  moment  of  truth  Is  approaching, 
and  the  first  brand  new  European  dictator- 
ship since  the  war  is  about  to  emerge,  bom 
of  the  Pentagon  by  the  CIA.  reared  by  NATO, 
surrounded  by  doting  businessmen. 

A  Greek  political  editor  now  in  exile, 
Ellas  P.  Demetracopoulos,  prepared  a 
report  on  American  national  interest  in 
Greece  which  was  published  by  the  Hud- 
son Institute  in  August  of  1969. 

He  stressed : 


It  is  very  important  for  Americans  to 
understand  that  there  Is  widespread  belief 
In  non-communist  Europe  that  Washington 
was  Involved,  either  by  commission  or 
omission,  in  the  April  1967  coup  and  Is 
responsible  for  keeping  the  Athens  colonels 
In  power. 

Strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  dispel 
the  belief  of  U.S.  involvement  and  support  of 
the  Greek  Junta  in  Greece  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  Including  the  use  of  Voice  of 
America.  Such  efforts  are  essential  to  fore- 
stall violent  anti-American  backlash  In 
Greece,  which  otherwise  Is  a  virtual  certainty. 

That  prediction  nas  now  come  true. 
Unfortunately,  the  remedy  proposed  is 
no  longer  possible.  American  support  of 
the  junta  is  not  a  rumor — it  is  hard,  cold 
fact.  The  'Voice  of  America  is  now  com- 
monly referred  to  in  Greece  as  '"Voice  of 
Junta." 

Greek  affection  and  respect  for 
America  prior  to  the  coup  was  so  strong 
that  many  expected  America  to  help 
overthrow  the  regime.  A  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  a  man  who  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Greece  attests  to  the  tragic 
reversal  of  America's  image  in  Greece: 

I  visited  there  after  the  coup  and  I  was 
amazed  at  their  belief  that  the  United  States 
would  very  soon  help  to  overthrow  the 
regime.  From  what  I  hear  now.  however,  that 
belief  has  been  dissipated.  Anti-Americanism 
is  growing  and  I  would  not  dare  guess  what 
will  happen  If  the  Greeks  are  convinced  that 
there  is  no  hope  from  the  West. 

Another  letter  is  from  a  man  recently 
returned  from  a  tour  of  Greece  who  sums 
up  what  must  now  be  all  too  obvious: 

Nearly  all  of  the  Greeks  with  whom  I 
talked,  including  a  few  who  held  important 
positions  in  the  government,  felt  that  this 
oppressive  regime  depends  heavily  for  its  sur- 
vival on  American  military  aid.  There  were, 
to  be  sure,  differences  of  opinion  about  how 
long  the  regime  could  continue  if  our  mili- 
tary aid  were  stopped,  but  nearly  everyone 
felt  strongly  that  the  regime  could  not  sur- 
vive indefinitely  without  it. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  side  effects  of  this 
continuing  U.S.  support  of  the  current  Greek 
regime  is  that  it  is  clearly  eroding  the  long- 
standing warmth  and  friendship  that  the 
Greek  people  have  felt  toward  the  American 
people. 

A  most  disturbing  testimony  on  anti- 
Americanism  in  Greece  comes  from  a 
former  member  of  Greece's  highest  ju- 
dicial body,  the  Council  of  State.  George 
Kouvelakis  is  a  junior  member  of  the 
councU,  currently  in  exile  in  Geneva.  In  a 
Jime  5  letter,  Mr.  Kouvelakis  outlines  the 
bitter  disappointment  and  resentment 
generated  by  United  States  support  of 
the  junta: 

The  insistence  of  the  United  States  in  sup- 
porting the  Junta  even  after  the  decision 
of  the  Council  of  Europe  and  after  the  con- 
demnation of  the  colonels  as  torturers  by  the 
European  Commission  of  Human  Rights,  has 
created  an  unprecedented  wave  of  wrath. 
Whatever  Is  American  creates  revulsion. 
Americans  are  considered,  and,  with  Justice, 
to  be  the  only  dynamic  element  supporting 
the  Junta. 

Mr.  Kouvelakis  also  perceives  what 
many  in  our  government  fail  to  recog- 
nize: namely  that  our  policy  precludes 
the  possibility  of  the  United  States  exer- 
cising any  constructive  influence  on  the 
political  life  of  Greece. 

But  with  full  conscience  of  reality  and  the 
possibility  of  America's  Influence  as  one  of 
the  greater  powers  in  shaping  of  Greek  pollt- 
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leal  life,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  wave  of 
antl-Amerlcanlsm  prevailing  today  under- 
mines these  possibilities  decisively  and  bu  al- 
ready Identified  the  United  States  in  the 
absolute  with  all  that  is  illiberal  and  anti- 
Democratic. 

To  those  who  believe  that  America  can 
simply  wait  out  the  storm  and  then  re- 
build its  influence  and  regain  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Greek  people  and  hence  pre- 
serve its  own  interests,  I  especially  com- 
mend the  concluding  paragraphs  of  Mr. 
Kouvelakis'  letter: 

The  responsible  American  officials  might  be 
under  the  belief  that  the  "grapes  of  wrath" 
of  the  Greek  people  are  not  going  to  ripen  or, 
that  in  any  case,  this  process  will  be  delayed 
and  consequently  there  is  time  during  which 
more  immediate  problems  can  be  solved.  This 
analysis  distorts  the  problem : 

It  underestimates  such  influencing  factors 
as,  (a)  the  fact  that  the  Greek  political 
world  (the  whole  spectrum,  from  right  to 
left)  has  stated  that  it  considers  the  Ameri- 
can government,  or  Its  various  semi-inde- 
pendent agencies,  as  the  only  supporter  of 
the  dictatorship: 

(b)  That  the  new  Greek  leadership  which 
is  now  in  the  making.  Is  being  formed  with 
the  vision  of  an  Independent  national  democ- 
racy and  (c)  that  the  middle  east  crisis, 
Cyprus,  and  the  presence  of  the  Soviet  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean  cannot  be  faced  on  the 
single  assumption  that  the  soil  of  Greece  is 
good  for  military  bases,  as  long  as  these  bases 
are  surrounded  by  people  who  are  under  oc- 
cupation, and  therefore  hostile. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  various  letters  I  have  men- 
tioned inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

WEsmoNT,  III., 

June  9,  1970. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  I  am  enclosing  a 
petition  in  support  of  your  amendment 
against  military  aid  to  the  Greek  junta, 
signed  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues  at  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory.  We  all  hope 
that  your  efforts  will  be  successful  In  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  arms  to  that  repressive  re- 
gime. 

Since  I  was  bom,  raised  and  studied  in 
Greece,  and  still  have  many  relatives  there, 
I  know  very  well  the  frustration  that  the 
Greek  people  feel  because  of  the  support  that 
our  government  gives  to  the  Junta.  I  visited 
there  after  the  coup  and  I  was  amazed  at 
their  belief  that  the  United  States  would 
very  aoon  help  to  overthrow  the  regime. 
Prom  what  I  hear  now  however,  that  belief 
has  been  dlsslp&ted.  Antt-americsinlsm  is 
growing  and  I  would  not  dare  guees  what 
will  happen  if  the  Greeks  are  convinced 
that  there  is  no  hope  from  the  West. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Dr.  Peter  Lambropoxtios. 

Crevt  Chase,  Md., 

May  28,  1970. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
VS.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  I  am  writing  as 
one  of  your  constituents  to  urge  your  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  amendment  to 
HJl.  15628  (#648)  recently  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Vance  Hartke.  As  you  know,  this  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  would  deny  continu- 
ation of  military  aid  to  the  current  govern- 
ment of  Greece. 

Last  summer  my  wife  and  children  and  I 
spent  a  month  traveling  In  all  parts  of  Greece, 
and  we  were  appalled  and  dismayed  by  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  that  coun- 
try since  our  earlier  visit  in  1958.  What  used 


to  be  one  of  the  most  open  and  free  coun- 
tries in  the  western  world  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  police  state.  Freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  have  been 
almost  totally  eliminated,  and  people  who 
used  to  be  friendly  and  outsp>oken  are  now 
living  m  almost  constant  fear  and  appre- 
hension. Arrests,  threats,  and  Intimidation — 
even  of  leading  public  flguree — are  common- 
place. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  my  obser- 
vations are  not  only  those  of  a  tourist,  but 
also  those  of  someone  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  and  talk  in  private  with  a 
wide  variety  of  persons — former  friends  and 
acquaintances,  teachers,  physicians,  and 
businessmen.  One  of  my  most  shocking  and 
depressing  experiences  was  an  extended  con- 
versation with  a  (then)  member  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Supreme  Court  of  Greece,  who 
told  me  of  the  terror,  intimidation,  and  tor- 
ture that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  experi- 
enced almost  continuously  since  the  current 
regime  came  into  power.  (I  understand  that 
this  man  is  now  in  prison.) 

Nearly  all  of  the  Greeks  vrith  whom  I 
talked,  including  a  few  who  held  Important 
positions  In  the  government,  felt  that  this 
oppressive  regime  depends  heavily  for  its 
survival  on  American  military  aid.  There 
were,  to  be  sure,  differences  of  opinion  about 
how  long  the  regime  could  continue  if  our 
military  aid  were  stopped,  but  nearly  every- 
one felt  strongly  that  the  regime  could  not 
survive  indefinitely  without  It. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  side  effects  of 
this  continuing  U.S.  support  of  the  current 
Greek  regime  is  that  it  is  clearly  eroding 
the  long-standing  warmth  and  friendship 
that  the  Greek  people  have  felt  toward  the 
American  people.  In  our  earlier  trip  to  Eu- 
rope In  1958,  we  were  greatly  Impressed 
with  the  fact  that  Greece  was  one  of  the 
few  (if  not  the  only)  country  of  the  sev- 
eral that  we  visited  where  there  was  no 
undercurrent  of  envy  or  hostility  toward 
Americans  and  where  people  in  all  the  cities 
and  towns  that  we  visited  felt  a  strong 
bond  of  friendship  and  gratitude  towards  us. 
It  seems  clear  that  this  positive  relationship 
is  now  seriously  threatened  by  our  continuing 
support  of  the  current  regime. 

In  short,  I  feel  strongly  that  it  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  both  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  people  of  Greece  if  you 
were  to  lend  whatever  suppwrt  you  can  to 
Senator  Hartke's  proposed  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Alexander  W.  Astin. 


Chevy  Chase  Boulevard, 

Chevy  Chase,  Md., 

May  28,  1970. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
V.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  am  writing  as 
one  of  your  constituents  to  urge  your  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  amendment  to 
HJl.  15628  (No.  648)  recently  proposed  by 
Senator  Vance  Hartke.  As  you  know,  this 
amendment  to  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  would  deny 
continuation  of  military  aid  to  the  current 
government  of  Greece. 

Last  summer  my  wife  and  children  and 
I  spent  a  month  traveling  in  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  we  were  appalled  and  dismayed 
by  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
that  country  since  our  earlier  visit  In  1958. 
What  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  open  and 
free  countries  in  the  western  world  has  been 
transformed  into  a  police  state.  Freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  have  been 
almost  totally  eliminated,  and  people  who 
used  to  be  friendly  and  outspoken  are  now 
living  in  almost  constant  fear  and  appre- 
hension. Arrests,  threats,  and  intimidation — 
even  of  leading  public  flgures — are  common- 
place. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  my  ob- 


servations are  not  only  those  of  a  tourist, 
but  also  those  of  someone  who  haul  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  and  talk  in  private  with 
a  wide  variety  of  persons — former  friends  and 
acquaintances,  teachers,  physicians,  and 
businessmen.  One  of  my  most  shocking  and 
depressing  experiences  was  an  extended  con- 
versation with  a  (then)  member  of  the 
Administrative  Supreme  Court  of  Greece,  who 
told  me  of  the  terror,  intimidation,  and  tor- 
ture that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  expe- 
rienced almost  continuously  since  the  cur- 
rent regime  came  into  power.  (I  understand 
that  this  man  is  now  in  prison.) 

Nearly  all  of  the  Greeks  with  whom  I 
talked.  Including  a  few  who  held  Important 
positions  in  the  government,  felt  that  this 
opnressive  regime  depends  heavily  for  its 
survival  on  American  military  aid.  There 
were,  to  be  sure,  differences  of  opinion  about 
how  long  the  regime  could  continue  if  our 
military  aid  were  stopped,  but  nearly  every- 
one felt  strongly  that  the  regime  could  not 
survive  indefinitely  without  It. 

One  of  the  unfortxmate  side  effects  of 
this  continuing  U.8.  support  of  the  current 
Greek  regime  U  that  it  U  clearly  eroding  the 
long-standing  wanntJi  aad  friendship  that 
the  Greek  people  have  felt  toward  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  our  earlier  trtp  to  Europe  in 
1958,  we  were  greaUy  Impressed  with  the  fact 
that  Greece  was  one  of  the  few  (if  not  the 
only)  country  of  the  several  that  we  visited 
where  there  was  no  undercurrent  of  envy 
or  hostility  toward  Americans  and  where 
people  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  that  we 
visited  felt  a  strong  bond  of  friendship  and 
gratitude  towards  vis.  It  seems  clear  that  this 
positive  relationship  is  now  seriously  threat- 
ened by  our  continuing  support  of  the  cur- 
rent regime. 

In  short,  I  feel  strongly  that  it  would  be 
in  the  best  Interests  of  both  the  American 
people  and  the  people  of  Greece  if  you  were 
to  lend  whatever  support  you  can  to  Senator 
Hartke's  proposed  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Alexander  W.  Astin. 

Geneva,  Switseerland, 

June  5,  1970. 
Mr.  Paul  S.  Lykoodis, 
West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Dear  Mr.  Lykottdis:  The  situation  In 
Greece,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  develops 
from  bad  to  worse.  However,  our  people  will 
never  accept  the  dictatorship  as  the  status 
quo.  The  Greek  people  were  expecting,  until 
a  while  ago,  that  pressures  from  abroad  and 
primarily  from  the  United  States,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  total  lack  of  support  from  the 
pec^le  and  the  junta's  failures  in  almost 
everywhere,  would  be  enough  for  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy. 

The  lapse  of  three  years  (1967-1970)  has 
revealed  to  us  many  things :  The  insistence  of 
the  United  States  In  supporting  the  Junta 
even  after  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
E^irope  and  after  the  condemnation  of  the 
colonels  as  torturers  by  the  Etiropean  Com- 
mission of  Human  Rights,  has  created  an 
unprecedent  wave  of  wrath.  Whatever  is 
American  creates  revulsion.  Americans  are 
considered,  and  with  Justice,  to  be  the  only 
dynamic  element  supporting  the  Junta.  The 
recent  revelation  that  the  Penta^n  has  sup- 
plied sums  to  the  Greek  dictators  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Senate  has  been  a  shaking 
event.  The  statement  of  an  American  General 
before  the  Senate  that  there  are  no  tortures 
in  Greece  and  that  the  uproar  about  them  Is 
part  of  the  communist  propaganda,  has 
shown  that  the  Pentagon  has  contempt  for 
the  truth  and  also  for  the  European  gov- 
ernments which  condemned  the  colonels  as 
torturers. 

On  the  other  hand  the  photographs  of 
Ambasssidor  Tasca  taken  with  the  wife  of  the 
chief  of  the  Junta,  published  in  the  controlled 
press,  the  visit  of  the  American  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  the  dinner  of  President  Nixon's 
brother  with  Junta  leaders  and  his  private 
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oonfereDc«e  with  them,  and  ihe  almost 
weekly  visits  of  upper  ranking  American  mili- 
tary, complete  the  picture  of  the  Ajnerlcan 
atutude  against  the  tragedy  of  o^ur  country. 
But  with  full  conscience  of  Reality  and 
the  poeslbtUty  of  America's  Influence  as  one 
of  the  greater  powers  In  the  ahapljig  of  Greek 
political  life.  I  must  tell  you  thit  the  wave 
of  anti-Americanism  prevailing  t^day  under- 
mines theee  posslblUtlee  decisively  and  has 
alreadv  identified  the  United  3t|itee  In  the 


absolute  with  all  that  Is  1111 
democratic. 

Another  point  to  which  I  w 
your  attention  is  the  position 
munlsts  who  are  being  guided 
It  la  evident  that  they  are  wal 
completion  of  the  wearing  out  pn 


and  antl- 

to  draw 
the  com- 

Moscow. 

g  for  the 

of  the 


of    democracy,    blefore    they 


ifflfcla 


western    t3rpe 
decide  to  act. 

The  responsible  American  offl^als  might 
be  under  the  belief  that  the  "grapes  of 
wrath"  of  the  Greek  people  are  not  going  to 
ripen  or,  that  In  any  case,  this  process  will 
be  delayed  and  consequently  thfcre  la  time 
during  which  more  Immediate  prioblenia  can 
be  solved.  This  analysis  distorts  the  prob- 
lem: It  underestimates  such  infliMenclng  fac- 
tors as,  (a)  the  fact  that  the  preek  poli- 
tical world  (the  whole  spectnim.ifrom  right 
to  left)  has  stated  that  It  comslders  the 
American  government,  or  its  various  semi- 
Independent  agencies,  as  the  only  supporter 
of  the  dictatorship,  (b)  that  thejnew  Greek 
leadership  which  Is  now  in  the  [making,  Is 
being  formed  with  the  vision  of  ajp  Indepen- 
dent national  democracy  and  (d)  that  the 
middle-east  crisis.  Cyprus,  and  tl^e  presence 
of  the  Soviet  fleet  In  the  MedlterT|unean  can- 
not be  faced  on  the  single  assun|ptlon  that 
the  soil  of  Greece  Is  good  for  mil  tary  bases, 
as  long  eis  these  bases  are  sxirrsunded  by 
people  who  are  under  occupation,  and  there- 
fore hostile. 

The  above  findings  are  not  written  with- 
out bitterness.  Yet  they  are  mide  by  all 
those  who  care  about  our  coxii  try,  worry 
about  democracy  tmd  see  so  manf  struggles 
and  sacrifices  gone  In  vain. 

With  friendly  greetings, 

GsoBGE  E.  Ko^rvkuixis. 


[KB., 

10, 1970. 
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West  LuirATmr. 
Juneii 
Hon.  Vance  Hastsk, 
OS.  Senate. 
Washiriffton,  D.C. 

Sn:  I  have  just  received  a  lett^  from  Mr. 
Kouvelakis  which  has  caused  me  ipe  greatest 
concern.  I  thought  it  only  approbriate  that 
you  ahouid  share  Its  contents  wltQ  me  since 
It  bears  witness  and  very  eloquent 
to  your  proposed  amendment  in 
on  the  matter  of  military  aid  to  C^reece. 

I  enclose  herewith  the  tranflaljlon  of  Mr. 
Kouvelakis'  letter  which  I  drafteti  in  haste 
in  the  hope  that  It  will  sul&ce  In  ^ttlng  his 
urgent  message  across  to  all  of  us  in  the 
Unitad  States. 

Mr.  Kouvelakis  Is  a  Junior  mec.ber  of  the 
Greek  Ckiuncil  of  State  which  la  the  equiv- 
alent of  our  Supreme  Court  In  lai  matters 
constitutional.  You  may  recall  that  in 
June  37  of  last  year  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Greece  ousted  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  State.  Mr.  Kouvelaiis  resides 
since  then  in  exile  In  Geneva.  Switzerland 
serving  for  the  time  being  as  an  /(saodate  of 
the  French  National  Center  of  Scientific  Re- 
searches. 

I  should  also  add  that  Mr.  ](ouvelakiB' 
name  has  been  mentioned  sev^al  times 
during  the  trial  of  the  thirty  fourl  In  Athens 
of  last  April.  Please  feel  free  to  relciase  In  any 
way  you  see  fit  the  contents  of  |  this  com- 
munlcatioD. 

May  I  wish  you  once  again  the  b^t  of  luck 
for  your  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Paci,  6.  L>tko4dis, 

f  Tofeuor. 


BKOAO  AMXaiCAN  SUPPORT  FOR  UARTKX 
AJCKNOMEMT 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  letters 
from  all  over  America  and  Europe  sup- 
porting this  amendment  and  deploring 
the  dictatorial  regime  in  Greece. 

WeU  over  3.000  signatures  have  been 
collected  on  petitions  supporting  my 
amendment;  2,000  from  California,  over 
500  from  Philadelphia,  over  450  from 
Minnesota,  more  than  200  from  Michigan 
and  over  500  from  Indiana. 

Among  the  distinguished  Hoosiers  to 
support  the  amendment  was  former 
Gov.  Matthew  Welsh. 

In  addition,  I  have  received  letters  of 
support  from  the  distinguished  econo- 
mist Robert  L.  Heilbroner  and  the  finan- 
cial analyst  Eliot  Janeway. 

I  found  Mr.  Heilbroner's  view  of  our 
involvement  with  the  Greek  dictatorship 
very  perceptive.  He  states: 

United  States  support  for  the  Greek  Ii£lU- 
tory  Dictatorship  Is  not  only  a  moral  affront 
to  tho  fundamental  principles  to  which  this 
nation  claims  to  be  dedicated,  but  is  also  a 
poUtlcal  course  of  action  that  may  involve 
this  nation  In  another  Ill-advised  foreign 
adventure. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  All  time  having  expired,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when 
his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodo), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nil- 
son)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
RussKLL>  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Milleb)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT>  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  detained  on  ofBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 


NATS— «0 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Dlender 

Pulbrlght 

Ooodell 

Gore 

Gravel 


I  No.   183  Leg.) 

YEAS — 42 
Harris 
Han 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts       > 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 
McGovem 
Metcalf 


Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 

Muskle 

Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 
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So  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT  NO.     671 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  671. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerx.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  for  himself 
and  others,  proposes  an  amendment  (No. 
671)  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  14.  No  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  law  may 
be  used  to  transport  chemical  munitions 
from  the  Island  of  Okinawa  to  the  United 
States.  Such  funds  as  are  necessary  for  the 
detoxification  or  destruction  of  the  above  de- 
scribed chemical  munitions  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  shall  be  used  for  the  detoxifi- 
cation or  destruction  of  chemical  munitions 
only  outside  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  modify  his  amend- 
ment so  that  it  will  come  at  the  end  of 
the  pending  committee  amendment,  in- 
stead of  at  the  end  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  so  modify  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  June  2 
I  submitted  amendment  No.  671  to  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  because  I  op- 
pose the  shipment  of  our  nerve  gas  in- 
ventories in  Okinawa  to  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
or  the  continental  United  States  and  be- 
lieve it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  world  peace  to  detoxify 
or  destroy  these  deadly  chemical  miml- 
tions. 

The  nerve  gas  controversy  erupted  over 
a  year  ago  when  It  was  learned  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  planning  to 
ship  some  27,000  tons — approximately  500 
railroad  cars — of  unservicable  bombs  and 
rockets  containing  nerve  gas  agents  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  in  Colorado, 
the  Anniston  Army  Depot  in  Alabama, 
and  the  Bluegrass  Ordinance  Depot  in 
Kentucky  across  country  to  Earle,  N.J., 
for  loading  onto  ships  for  burial  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Because  the  fuses  In  these  munitions 
are  subject  to  increasing  deterioration 
over  the  years,  the  Army  had  maintained 
until  recently  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  defuse  them  and  they  viewed 
with  apprehension  the  dangers  involved 


in  detoxification  or  destruction  of  these 
nerve  gas  agents. 

Their  only  recourse  apparently  was  to 
dump  these  munitions  at  great  depths 
in  the  ocean  with  the  rather  uncertain 
hope  that  their  deadly  contents  would 
never  seep  to  the  surface. 

One  high  ranking  military  oflBcer  ex- 
plained reassuringly  that  no  seepage 
could  possibly  occur  for  200  or  300  years, 
and  further  that  if  seepage  did  occur  it 
was  not  likely  to  rise  to  the  surface  be- 
cause of  the  water  pressure  at  Uiose 
depths,  and  after  all,  even  if  it  did,  there 
was  really  no  need  to  worry  since  none 
of  us  would  be  around  several  centuries 
from  now  smyway. 

Fortunately,  the  public  outcry  coupled 
with  the  rec<«nmendations  of  a  12-mem- 
ber  panel  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  against  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment plan  prompted  its  cancellation  and 
the  subsequent  decision  to  detoxify  the 
bulk  of  these  munitions  at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
port dealt  with  accidental  dangers  of  a 
cross  country  railroad  shipment  and 
other  issues  related  to  the  destruction  of 
the  weapon.  It  worried  that  some  luna- 
tic might  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
movement.  And  as  to  destruction  at  sea 
It  stated: 

There  Is  some  possibility  of  a  large  detona- 
tion of  M34  clusters  upon  sinking  of  the  ship 
In  the  ocean.  As  already  noted  limited  sym- 
pathetic detonation  In  a  cluster  has  been 
observed  In  a  test  in  air.  The  better  Im- 
pedance match  of  water  invites  a  massive 
sympathetic  detonation  should  a  bomblet 
detonate.  We  consider  that  this  Is  a  probable 
event  upon  the  Impact  of  the  ship's  hulk 
on  ocean  bottom  (7,200  ft.  deep),  which  It 
reaches  at  a  speed  that  has  been  estimated 
from  10  to  100  ft/sec." 

While  I  believe  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  devised  elaborate  safety  pre- 
cautions in  response  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, I  am  still  concerned  that  some 
horrible  unforeseen  accident  is  always 
possible. 

The  Department  of  Defense  can  argue 
that  they  have  never  had  a  fatality  from 
any  accident  other  than  the  6,000  sheep 
killed  near  the  Dugway  Proving  Grounds 
in  Utah  in  1968.  However,  there  have 
been  some  rather  frightening  instances 
of  nerve  gas  seepage  and  the  exposure  of 
installation  personnel  or  even  the  em- 
barrassing and  highly  dangerous  loss  of 
chemical  munitions. 

Two  recent  examples  involve  my  own 
State.  During  late  1966  or  early  1967  the 
Army  conducted  some  tests  at  Fort 
Greeley,  Alaska,  in  which  they  placed 
nerve  gas  munitions  and  nerve  agent 
storage  cylinders  on  a  small  frozen  lake 
and  prepared  them  for  destruction.  How- 
ever, the  disposal  operation  was  delayed 
for  some  unknown  reason.  During  this 
delay  the  ice  thawed  and  the  material 
sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

Incredibly,  the  incident  apparently 
went  unreported  for  several  years.  When 
it  was  revealed  to  the  authorities  at  the 
test  center,  the  lake  was  pumped  dry  to 
recover  the  mimitions.  They  subsequent- 
ly underwent  detoxification  which  was 
completed  in  September  of  1969 — some 
2V4  to  3  years  later.  The  Army  has  re- 


leased few  details  of  the  accident  and 
still  hsw  the  matter  under  investigation. 
I  have  asked  the  Defense  Department  to 
provide  me  with  a  copy  of  their  findings. 
On  another  recent  occasion  I  can  re- 
call the  difficulty  the  department  of  de- 
fense had  in  destroying  a  shipload  of 
munitions  off  Alaska's  Aleutian  chain. 
While  towing  the  ships  In  these  waters 
the  lines  broke ;  the  ship  was  lost  in  the 
fog  full  of  explosives;  drifted  for  days; 
was  finally  located;  the  military  tried 
bombing  it;  sank  it  at  last;  and  I  am  not 
sure  yet  whether  the  munitions  have  ex- 
ploded or  not. 

I  mention  these  two  incidents  merely 
to  point  out  that  munitions  accidents  not 
on^  cacn  happen  but  have  happened.  I 
am  sure  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  aware  of  equally  disturbing  ex- 
amples in  their  own  States. 

Against  this  backgroimd,  it  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  the  political  decision  an- 
nounced late  last  year  to  move  these 
nerve  gas  weapons  from  Okinawa,  first 
by  ship  and  then  by  rail,  to  the  Umatilla 
Army  Depot  in  Oregon.  The  Okinawa  in- 
ventories, which  purportedly  represent 
about  10  percent  of  our  total  chemical 
stocks,  would  require  five  ships  to  accom- 
plish the  move.  The  movement  plan 
which  was  code  named  "Operation  Red 
Hat"  immediately  met  strong  opposition 
from  an  unusually  large  number  of  con- 
cerned citizens  as  well  as  the  Governors 
and  UJS.  Senators  from  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

As  a  result,  this  ill-advised  decision 
was  scrapped  and  it  was  decided  that  a 
more  suitable  location  should  be  sought 
which  presented  fewer  political  repercus- 
sions. 

It  first  appeared  that  the  Army  had 
decided  that  the  naval  station  at  Kodiak, 
Alaska,  was  just  the  right  spot — even 
though  no  storage  facilities  exist  for 
nerve  gas  agents. 

However,  the  Defense  Department  has 
apparently  given  up  plans  to  transfer  Its 
stockpile  of  nerve  gases  from  Okinawa 
to  Kodiak,  or  elsewhere  In  the  continen- 
tal United  States,  and  is  now  considering 
Johnston  Island' in  the  Pacific, 

These  lethal  chemicals  could  be  de- 
toxified for  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
estimated  $6  to  $11  million  which  will  be 
necessary  to  construct  storage  facilities 
at  any  unprepared  site,  not  to  mention 
the  savings  that  would  result  by  elimi- 
nating the  costs  of  personnel  and  base 
support  services  which  will  be  required 
in  perpetuity.  These  latter  costs  could 
conservatively  be  estimated  at  $2  mil- 
lion annually. 

In  fact,  an  executive  of  one  of  the 
manufacturers  of  incinerators  designed 
to  bum  pollutants,  has  stated  that  his 
firm — or  others  like  it — could  manufac- 
ture equipment  with  the  capability  of 
doing  the  detoxification  job  safely, 
quickly,  and  economically.  Total  costs  of 
this  operation  would  be  only  a  fraction 
of  the  costs  incurred  in  keeping  the 
weapons. 

A  furnace  capable  of  biunlng  100  gal- 
lons of  gas  per  hour,  (K>eratlng  continu- 
ously, could  be  built  for  $250,000  to  $400,- 
000,  It  has  been  estimated.  Such  a  fur- 
nace could  destroy  407,000  gallons  of  gas 
in  170  days.  Others  have  estimated  that 
through  hydrolysis — mixing  of  the  gaaes 


with  alkallnes — the  stockpile  could  be  de- 
toxified for  $134,000  in  less  than  a  month. 

Recognizing  the  great  variability  In 
cost-estimating  in  any  case  like  this,  let 
us  say  the  estimates  are  understated  by 
a  factor  of  four.  The  costs  of  keeping 
these  particular  weapons  would  still  be 
more  than  double  the  cost  of  destraying 
them. 

At  this  juncture  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  my  opposition  in  this  matter  goes 
far  beyond  my  concern  over  the  ulti- 
mate location  of  a  storage  site  or  the 
safety  of  the  various  Department  of  De- 
fense movement  and  storage  i^ans. 

My  principal  concern  is  the  larger 
question  of  whether  these  kinds  of  weap- 
ons have  any  necessary  pla^  In  our  ar- 
senal of  defense.  v. 

Surely  the  justification  for  continuing 
to  develop,  produce,  and  test  chemical 
weapons  should  not  be  based  on  whether 
we  can  safely  test  or  store  them. 

Chemical  munitions  are  considered 
tactical  defensive  weapons  since  strate- 
gic employment  would  require  substan- 
tially larger  numbers  of  missile  delivery 
units  to  achieve  the  same  results  as  a  few 
high  yield  nuclear  warheads. 

Unlike  a  conventional  artillery  projec- 
tile or  even  a  tactical  nuclear  weapon 
whose  destructive  radius  can  be  rather 
accurately  calculated,  the  effects  of  a 
nerve  gas  attack  can  be  highly  impre- 
dlctable  because  of  its  susceptibility  to 
weather  conditions  such  as  wind  and 
humidity. 

In  such  a  situation,  both  friendly  and 
enemy  forces  as  well  as  innocent  civilianE 
could  all  become  victims. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  au-e  not 
familiar  with  the  physiological  symp- 
toms of  exposure  to  our  GB  nerve 
agent — one  of  the  chemical  munitions  in 
our  inventories  at  Okinawa — I  would  like 
to  quote  from  army  literature : 

Individuals  polaoned  by  GB  display  ap- 
proximately the  same  sequence  of  symptoms 
regardless  of  the  route  In  which  the  poison 
enters  the  body  (whether  by  Inhalation,  ab- 
sorbtion,  or  ingestion).  These  symptoms.  In 
normal  order  of  app>earances  are:  running 
nose;  tightness  of  chest;  dimness  of  vision 
and  pin  pointing  of  the  eye  pupils;  difficulty 
In  breathing;  drooling  and  excessive  sweat- 
ing; nausea;  vomiting,  cramps,  and  involun- 
tary defecation  and  urtnatlon;  twitching, 
jerking  and  staggering;  and  headache,  con- 
fusion, drowsiness,  coma  and  convulsion. 
These  symptoms  are  followed  by  cessation  of 
breathing  said  death. 

It  should  be  noted  that  after  receiving 
a  fatal  dose  of  GB,  death  usually  results 
in  only  15  minutes. 

A  second  nerve  gas  agent,  identified 
only  as  VX  and  also  contained  in  our 
Okinawa  inventory,  is  several  times  more 
lethal  than  GB. 

It  is  the  milltdry's  argument  that 
chemical  weapons  are  part  of  our  deter- 
rent capability. 

Some  of  our  military  fear  that  the 
West  would  be  at  a  distinct  disadvsmtage 
if  we  did  not  retain  our  chemical  wea- 
pons, "niey  foresee  a  large  conventional 
war  in  Europe  in  which  NATO  might  be 
forced  to  retreat  while  suffering  heavy 
casualties  from  persistent  gas  attacks. 
NATO  forces  might  be  required  to  don 
protective  equipment  to  counteract  the 
threat  but  thereby  cede  a  mobility  ad- 
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vantage  to  the  East  which  m  ight  be  de- 
cisive. In  desperation,  the  West  would 
be  forced  to  use  tactical  nucleiar  weapons 
leading  to  a  strategic  exchahge. 

It  is  argued  that  maintainiog  sufficient 
chemical  stocks  would  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  their  use  by  others  and  would  enable 
us  to  respond  without  resorting  to  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  line  of  ileasoning  is 
hardly  convincing.  Purthenaore.  what 
assurances  do  we  have  that  our  NATO 
allies  would  be  willing  to  let  us  unleash 
nerve  gas  weapons  in  their  countries? 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  highly  doubtful 
that  a  large-scale  war  woild  ever  be 
fought  in  Europe  without  tie  employ- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  t<i  imagine  a 
war  in  Eiirope  in  which  lethiJ  ner\e  gais 
weapons  were  used  by  either  side  which 
would  not  immediately  esca  ate  to  nu- 
clear weapons  as  a  consequence. 

Some  might  say  that  we  should  have 
the  flexibility  to  use  any  kin(  1  of  weapon 
during  time  of  war.  After  all,  it  can  be 
argued  that  gas  warfare  is  no  more  hor- 
rible than  thermonuclear  annihilation. 
Therefore,  why  make  any  aitificial  dis- 
tinctions? 

There  is  some  merit  to  tliis  point  of 
view  and  I  would  agree  with  t  to  the  ex- 
tent that  wa  could  be  rid  of  them  both. 

However,  I  cannot  agree  i ,  is  a  satis- 
factory reason  in  this  world  of  overkill 
to  continue  the  insanity  of  devising  ad- 
ditional and  more  frighteniig  ways  of 
doing  away  with  each  othei . 

Gas  warfare  has  been  universally  con- 
demned by  most  nations  tnd  various 
agreements  and  treaties  hav  j  been  rati- 
fied to  prohibit  their  emplo;rment. 

In  addition,  chemical  ani  biological 
warfare — CBW — was  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive debate  in  the  Unlied  Nations 
General  Assembly  during  1169  and  oc- 
cupied more  attention  thar  any  other 
disarmament  issue. 

CBW  has  also  been  the  subject  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  the  C(immittee  on 
Disarmament — CCD — in  boti  1969  and 
1970. 

Draft  resolutions  and  conventions 
which  resist  and/or  prohibit  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  chemical  uid  biologi- 
cal weapons  have  been  Intnx  luced  at  the 
United  Nations  and  the  CCIp. 

It  Is  interesting  that  the  3oviet  Union 
offered  a  draft  convention  wftich  prohib- 
its the  development,  production,  or 
stockpiling  of  chemical  as  well  as  bio- 
logical weapons.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  bulk  of  the  Soviet  chemi- 
cal stocks  were  produced  dujlng  the  late 
forties  and  early  fifties  when  they  could 
not  afford  to  match  our  ni  clear  capa- 
bility. 

So,  I  think  it  is  a  propitious  time  to 
begin  negotiations  with  the  S  oviet  Union 
on  a  ban  of  chemical  anl  biological 
weapons  now  that  a  relative  nuclear 
parity  exists  between  us.  Any  such  agree- 
ment could  only  smooth  trie  way  foi 
other  such  agreements  desli^ied  to  re- 
verse the  costly  arms  race. 

I  was  encouraged  last  November  when 
Presidrait  Nixon  issued  his  statement  on 
chemical  and  biological  defense  policies 
and  programs.  He  announced  that  the 
United  States  was  renounclz  g  the  use  of 
lethal  biological  agents,  weai  >ons,  and  all 
other  methods  of  biological  {warfare.  He 


also  called  for  the  disposal  of  our  exist- 
ing stocks  of  bacteriological  weapons  and 
asked  the  Defense  Department  to  make 
the  necessary  recommendations  for  their 
disposal. 

He  also  renounced  the  first  use  of 
chemical  weapons  but  stopped  short  of 
calling  for  the  disposal  of  these  chemical 
mumtions. 

The  President  further  advised  that  he 
would  submit  to  the  Senate  for  Its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Ge- 
neva Protocol  of  1925,  which  prohibits 
the  use  In  war  of  asphyxiating,  iJoisonous 
or  other  gases,  and  of  bacteriological 
methods  of  warfare. 

Eighty-four  nations  have  ratified  the 
protocol,  including  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  is  a  signatory  to  the  proto- 
col but  has  yet  to  ratify  It.  It  has  been 
7  months  since  the  President  promised 
to  submit  the  protocol. 

As  an  indication  to  the  world  of  our 
leadership  and  good  Intentions,  I  again 
urge  the  President,  as  I  did  on  June  2. 
to  submit  the  Geneva  protocol  for  Sen- 
ate ratification,  to  reconsider  his  decision 
to  ship  the  nerve  gas  inventories  located 
on  Okinawa  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
order  the  detoxification  and  destruction 
of  these  munitions  outside  the  United 
States. 

As  the  President  stated  last  November: 

Mankind  already  carries  In  Its  own  bands 
too  many  of  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

A  reversal  of  the  arms  race  has  long 
been  overdue. 

I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  support  my 
amendment  to  destroy  the  stockpile  of 
nerve  gas  munitions  presently  stored  on 
Okinawa,  rather  than  transport  them  for 
storage  anywhere  and  by  this  action 
begin  to  implement  the  spirit  of  the 
Geneva  protocol. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  goes 
to  the  heart  of  a  very  volatile  interna- 
tional issue.  At  this  point,  I  wish  to  quote 
two  lines  from  a  report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Policy  and 
Scientific  Developments  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  first  two  lines  of  that  report  state : 

Among  all  forms  of  warfare,  none  stands 
more  condemned  before  the  bar  of  man- 
kind than  the  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
agents. 

Mr.  President,  all  that  this  amendment 
would  do  Is  detoxify  or  bring  about  the 
authorization  to  detoxify  about  10  per- 
cent of  our  CB  stockpiles,  which  are  lo- 
cated presently  on  the  Island  of  Okinawa, 
and  which  apparently  will  have  to  be 
moved  as  a  result  of  an  agreement  made 
with  the  Japanese  and  the  Okinawans. 

Our  vote  on  this  amendment  today 
would  go  beyond  that  act,  very  simply, 
smd  would  invite  the  President  to  send  to 
the  Senate  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925, 
upon  which  he  Indicated  last  November 
25.  he  would  seek  the  Senate's  advice  and 
consent  but  which  request  for  some  rea- 
son has  been  delayed. 

The  second  thing  that  would  be  ac- 
complished by  this  simple  sunendment 
would  be  to  shore  up  our  prestige  in  the 
world  commimity;  and.  third,  It  would 
save  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  In 
that  it  would  do  away  with  a  weapon 


that,  by  the  military's  own  action,  lacks 
credibility.  I  quote  from  the  President's 
statement  of  November  25: 

Mankind  already  carries  In  Its  own  hands 
too  many  of  the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruction. 
By  the  examples  that  we  set  today,  we  hope 
to  contribute  to  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
understanding  between  all  nations. 

That  was  President  Nixon's  statement 
on  November  25.  1969.  My  amendment 
would  reinforce  that  statement  and  en- 
large upon  It. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  manager  If  the 
committee  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment,  In  which  case  I  need  go  no 
further. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  whether 
the  latest  decision  just  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  administration  has  been 
to  withdraw  the  chemical  munitions  from 
Okinawa  to  Guam;  and  If  that  is  so. 
is  It  not  correct  that  there  is  nothing  In 
this  amendment  that  would  conflict  with 
the  policy  of  withdrawal  of  the  muni- 
tions, if  they  are  withdrawn  entirely  In 
accordance  with  the  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  Pacific  Ocean? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  seems  that  the  situ- 
ation, as  It  presently  exists,  is  not  quite 
as  the  Senator  has  stated.  A  survey  team 
was  sent  to  Alaska,  which  was  the  last 
place  on  the  continental  United  States 
Indicated  as  a  repository  for  the  gas. 
That  survey  team  came  back,  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  outcry  and  public  protest, 
no  official  report  was  Issued  by  the  sur- 
vey team.  Now  another  survey  team  has 
been  sent  to  Johnston  Island,  to  assess 
the  possibility  of  making  it  a  storage 
area.  What  my  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  authorize  funds  to  detoxify 
the  gas  stored  on  Okinawa,  which  would 
preclude  the  necessity  of  the  movement 
to  Joimston  Island,  Guam,  or  anywhere 
In  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  But  If  the  decision  is  to 
remove  these  chemical  munitions  from 
Okinawa  to  Johnston  Island  or  to  Guam, 
there  is  nothing  In  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment that  would  prevent  that  from  hap- 
pening, is  there? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes,  It  would.  The 
amendment  reads: 

No  funds  authorized  or  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  or  any  other  law  may  be  used 
to  transport  chemical  munitions  from  the 
Island  of  Okinawa  to  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  may  leave  It  open  for  the 
interpretation  that  they  could  move  it. 
if  they  so  desired.  I  tliink  the  will  of  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  clear,  though. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
clear.  I  am  hoi)eful  we  can  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  but  I  think  the 
legislative  history  should  be  clear  that 
the  words  "United  States"  means  the 
United  States  proper,  and  not  possessions 
of  the  United  States  located  In  the 
Ptujlflc. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  disturbs  me.  be- 
cause if  there  Is  not  a  clear  legislative 
history  on  this  to  the  contrary,  "the 
United  States"  normally  means  not  Just 
the  50  States,  but  also  includes  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  and  the 
territories,  which  would  normally  cover 
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In  this  case,  because  of  their  pertinency 
to  the  discussion,  Johnston  Island  and 
Guam. 

I  ask  the  Senator — the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  already  asked  part  of  my  ques- 
tion— whether  or  not  It  is  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  amendment  that  it  would 
prohibit  the  movement  to  Johnston 
Island  or  to  Guam? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  interpret  It  as 
such,  that  It  would  preclude  the  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  could 
meet  the  objection  with  the  following 
simple  change  in  language:  "One  of  the 
50  States  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Or  to  the  mainland. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Well,  Hawaii  is  a  State. 
It  Is  not  a  part  of  the  mainland. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Johnston    Island 
used  to  be  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
Hawaii.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  a  part  of 
the  State  now. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No;  It  Is  not. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  change 
I  suggested  not  solve  the  matter? 

'Mr.  GRAVEL.  No;  that  Is  not  the  in- 
tent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  does  the  Senator 
Intend? 

■  Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  Intend  to  detoxify 
this  arsenal  on  Okinawa  at  the  present 
time.  Apparently  the  military  has  al- 
ready made  its  decision  not  to  bring  It 
to  the  continental  United  States.  So  now 
they  go  back  to  the  tactical  argimient 
for  keeping  it  in  the  Pacific.  Originally 
they  were  going  to  withdraw  it  from  a 
tactical  area,  because  they  did  not  con- 
sider it  a  credible  weapon.  Now,  because 
of  the  outcry  in  Washington,  in  Oregon, 
suid  in  Alaska,  they  retreat  again  to  the 
position  of  putting  it  back  In  a  tactical 
position.  I  submit  they  were  trying  to 
save  money  in  bringing  it  out.  I  think  It 
would  be  logical  to  proceed  with  that 
logic,  and  save  money  by  detoxifying  the 
weapons. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Would  the  Senator  be 
amenable  to  modifying  the  amendment 
to  refer  to  the  50  States,  rather  than  the 
United  States?  Under  those  circum- 
stances. It  might  be  possible  for  the  com- 
mittee to  accept  the  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
'Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment pending,  cosponsored  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  and  others,  which  calls 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  shipment  of 
this  gas  to  the  United  States.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Biir.  Cass)  has 
asked  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  this 
amendment.  Of  course,  I  will  withdraw 
my  amendment  if  something  can  be 
worked  out  here.  I  would  have  to  check 
on  this,  but  I  had  some  experience  during 
World  War  n  with  Johnston  Island.  At 
that  time  It  was  virtually  being  nm  by 
the  city  council  of  Honolulu.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Hawaii  kept  some  of  this 
quasi-Jurlsdiction  over  Johnston  when 
they  became  a  State.  I  think  we  ought 
to  establish  this  point  defiiutely. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Inasmuch  as  I  handled 
the  statehood  bill  for  HawaU.  I  tiiink  we 
can  make  it  very  clear  that  Johnston  Is- 
land is  not  within  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
This  Is  a  separate  possession. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  was  my  im- 
pression, but  I  wanted  to  make  the  point 
clear.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  a  possession  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  territory.  It 
is  a  possession  of  the  United  States. 
Guam  is  a  territory  organized  under  an 
organic  act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  has  happened 
to  the  Geneva  protocol  which  last  fall 
the  administration,  with  great  fanfare, 
said  it  was  sending  to  the  Senate?  Since 
then  we  have  heard  no  more  about  it? 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
criticized  by  some  commentator  about  2 
weeks  ago  for  not  taking  action  on  the 
Geneva  protocol.  The  fact  is  that  it  has 
not  been  resubmitted  to  the  Senate,  and 
obviously  the  committee  cannot  act  on  it 
until  it  is. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  From  a  historical  point 
of  view,  the  commentator  is  probably 
correct,  since  the  protocol  was  sent  in 
1946  and  was  withdrawn  by  the  President 
in  1947,  and  was  never  brought  up  for  a 
vote,  since  the  majority  leader  at  that 
time  felt  that  he  did  not  have  the  votes. 

The  President,  on  the  heels  of  a  reso- 
lution sponsored  by  108  Members  of  the 
House,  said  he  would  be  sending  the  pro- 
tocol to  the  Senate.  The  House,  as  re- 
ported, is  very  explicit  that  the  President 
so  do.  That  was  7  weeks  ago,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out  why  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  bothered  to  send 
down^e  protocol. 

Of  course,  it  flies  in  the  face  of  charges 
that  many  things  are  rhetoric  and  do 
not  become  fact.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  case,  because  I  think  the  President's 
statement  is  very  good  in  this  regard,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  receipt  of  this  protocol 
by  the  Senate  Is  imminent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  require  detoxification  at 
Okinawa? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  It  states  that  the 
funds  are  authorized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  it  does  prohibit  re- 
moval of  this  material  to  Guam,  where 
it  might  be  detoxified  or  stored? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  Guam  Is  considered 
part  of  the  definition  of  the  United 
States,  It  would. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  is  the  Senator's 
intent? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  To  cause  the  detoxifica- 
tion of  the  gas  at  Okinawa. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
we  are  trying  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Russians  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
bacteriological  and  chemical  agents?  Our 
Government    has   armounced    that   we 


are  disposing  of  aU  our  bacteriological 
agents.  The  one  area  that  is  left  pertains 
to  chemical  agents.  If  we  are  going  to  try 
to  reach  agreements  with  the  Russians 
to  achieve  mutusd  elimination  of  bacteri- 
ological sigents  and  also  chemical  agents 
will  we  be  abiding  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess if  we  imilaterally  proceed  to  elimi- 
nate a  substantial  part  of  our  stockpile 
of  chemical  agents? 

Personally,  I  want  to  see  an  elimina- 
tion, imder  proper  safeguards,  of  both 
agents — chemical  and  bacteriological. 

I  ask  the  Senator  wliat  Impact  this 
aonendment  will  have  on  such  negotia- 
tions as  have  been  imderway  in  Geneva 
for  some  time.  This  is  separate  and  apart 
from  the  SALT  talks. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  impact,  to  my  mind, 
would  be  very  beneficial,  because  we  are 
somewhat  stuck  on  the  dime. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  fact  that  the 
letter  "C"  stands  for  "chemical"  and  the 
letter  "B"  stands  for  "biological."  We 
have  imilaterally— and  I  want  to  under- 
score and  compliment  the  President  in 
so  doing,  as  one  individual— acted  to  do 
away  with  the  biological.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  a  very  minor— only  10  per- 
cent—unilateral move  toward  the  chem- 
ical. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  GRAVEL.  No,  because  I  want  to 
finish  my  point  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  President  made  reference  in  his 
statement  on  November  25  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  supporting  the  draft  conven- 
tion put  forth  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  only  addresses  itself  to  the  biologi- 
cal aspects  of  C-B.  while  the  draft  con- 
vention put  forth  by  the  Soviet  Union  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  biological  aspects 
and  also  the  chemical  aspects.  As  I  In- 
terpret the  President's  statement,  he  is 
trying  strenuously  to  avoid  the  chemical 
issue;  and  I  am  pointedly  trying  to  bring 
it  up  in  the  Senate,  so  that  we  may,  in 
one  small  measure,  without  being  in- 
jurious to  our  posture,  take  care  of  it. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
after  our  Govenunent  on  November  25. 
1969,  announced  the  elimination  of  bio- 
logical agents  in  our  stockpile,  the  Soviet 
Union  decUned  to  respond  by  moving  to 
eliminate  biological  agents  from  its 
arsenal?  I  imderstand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Insisted  that  a  general  agreement 
was  necessary  and  that  in  order  to  reach 
it  the  agreement  would  have  to  cover 
all  chemical  and  bacteriological— bio- 
logical—agents.  If  we  now  proceed  to 
disarm  unilateraUy  in  chemical  agents 
I  wonder  what  effect  this  Is  going  to  have 
on  agreements  that  I  want  to  see  reached 
at  Geneva  which  will  lead  to  the  actual 
elimination,  under  proper  safeguards,  of 
bacteriological  and  chemical  agents  from 
the  arsenal  of  Soviet  weapons,  as  weU  as 
from  other  arsenals. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  In  my  recent  research, 
which  has  been  Intensive,  I  have  found 
nothing  to  Indicate  the  position  the  Sen- 
ator has  Just  Indicated,  but  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  taken  the  opposite  position. 
I  have  seen  cases  where  they  actually 
have  taken  the  leadership,  and  I  think 
we  should  actually  stand  in  somewhat 
shame.  We  are  the  only  major  nation 
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Union  has  signed  It.  The  I  Soviet  Union 
has  come  forward  with  lh  initiative 
counter  to  that  of  the  British,  Indicating 
that  they  are  willing  to  set  4slde  the  C-B 
aspects  forever. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  be  glad  to  supply 
for  the  Record  the  stateme|it  of  the  So- 
viet Union  on  the  day  of  Ptesident  Nix- 
on's announcement  that  w>  were  doing 
away  with  existing  stockpiliss  of  bacteri- 
ological agents.  The  Soviets  put  all  their 
emphasis  on  an  overall  genei  al  agreement 
sometime  in  the  future — and  have  made 
no  move  to  follow  our  lea^  in  actually 
disposing  of  their  stockpiles  of  bacterio- 
logical agents. 

I  think  this  is  very  imporiant,  because 
I  think  everyone  In  this  Chfamber  wants 
to  see  safeguarded  agreements  that  will 
eliminate  these  horrible  weapons,  both 
chemical  and  biological.  Iliis  is  what 
concerns  me.  and  we  are  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  negotiations  t)  reach  such 
agreements. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  beg  to  diEfer  with  the 
Senator.  I  would  be  happy  to  see  for  the 
Rbcohd  these  Russian  statements.  The 
UJ*.  record  is  replete  to  the  effect  that 
our  position  has  been  180  degrees  oppo- 
site from  what  the  Senator  lias  stated. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  it  tlie  Senator's 
position  that  the  Soviet  Un  on  is  willing 
to  take  parallel  action  to  do  away  with 
their  bacteriological  agents  as  we  dis- 
pose of  ours  in  line  wllh  President 
Nixon's  November  25  order. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  With  cl  lemicals  and 
biological  weapons — couplUig  the  two 
together. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  wl  at  I  am  say- 
ing. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
Soviet  Union  is  saying.  Thesr  are  willing 
to  do  away  with  both  of  them. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  have  not  moved 
to  do  away  with  their  bncterlological 
agents,  as  we  are  doing.  Th<y  say  a  gen- 
eral agreement  is  necessary  first. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  tlie  Senator  is 
entitled  to  put  the  staten^ents  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Record  I  have  dis- 
covered that  we  have  the  lad  position 
and  they  have  a  very  advantageous 
propaganda  position. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  All  I  am  s  lying  is  that 
when  we  made  the  announcement  that 
we  would  eliminate  our  bacteriological 
agents,  they  refused  to  di)  the  same. 
They  insisted  that  all  of  tl^s  has  to  be 
negotiated  in  an  overall  agr^ment.  Now 
we  are  trying  to  negotiate  agreements 
with  the  Russians  at  Genev  x  relating  to 
bacteriological  agents  and  also,  in  due 
course,  to  chemical  agents,  ^re  we  serv- 
ing that  effort  of  negotiation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  if  we  proceed  t  o  move  uni- 
laterally to  weaken  our  bar(  aining  posi- 
tion on  chemical  agents? 

I  ask  unanin.ous  consen ;  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  tl  le  statement 
by  Ambassador  Roschin  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  meeting  of  thi  First  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, November  25.  1969,  |  insisting  on 
a  single  international  convention  on 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  as  a 
prelude  to  any  progress  in  one  of  the 
fields. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Ambassador  Roschin 

Together  with  the  need  further  to  re- 
inforce the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  the 
urgent  need  has  arisen  to  take  the  next  step, 
that  Is  to  ensure  Internationally  not  only 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons,  but  also  the  pro- 
hibition of  their  development,  production 
and  stockpiling.  That  would  make  It  possible 
to  settle  once  and  for  all  the  problem  of  the 
complete  elimination  from  the  life  of  man 
of  all  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal) weapons. 

Those  two  types  of  weapons  must  In  our 
view  be  considered  together.  It  would  be  un- 
justified to  divide  them  because  of  their 
nature  and  because  of  political  considera- 
tions. Contemporary  science  finds  it  difficult 
to  establish  a  clear-cut  limitation  between 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

The  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  deals  with 
both.  Many  scientific  treatises  relating  to  this 
topic  also  do  not  distinguish  between  chem- 
ical and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
and  treat  them  as  one  single  problem.  The 
same  is  true  here  In  the  United  Nations  where 
they  have  always  been  considered  together. 
They  are  also  dealt  with  as  one  single  prob- 
lem in  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
on  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons, 
and  we  think  that  many  delegations  are 
quite  right  in  criticizing  the  approach  to 
the  problem  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapckos  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  sug- 
gested la  the  Disarmament  Committee  that 
it  deal  only  with  the  prohibition  of  biologi- 
cal weapons.  And  we  disagree  with  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Netherlands,  who  said 
that  the  first  step  should  be  taken  first — 
that  biological  weapons  should  be  pro- 
hibited, and  then  chemical  weapons.  Were 
we  to  travel  along  this  path,  prohibiting  one 
weapon,  we  would  in  fact  switch  on  a  green 
light  for  the  development  of  the  other 
weapon,  but  in  present  day  conditions  we 
must  say  and  stress  that — in  view  of  the 
stockpiles  already  accumulated  and  of  the 
fact  that  many  States  of  the  world  possess 
them — chemical  weapons  are  a  particularly 
dangerous  type  of  weapon.  Therefore  to  sep- 
arate those  two  types  of  weapons,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  as  advocated  today  by  the 
representative  of  the  Netherlands,  would  be 
extremely  inappropriate  and  even  dangerous. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  to  supplement  his  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  contending  that  this  will  enhance 
our  bargaining  position  with  the  Soviets, 
if  we  unilaterally  detoxify  all  our  chemi- 
cal agents? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  When  the  Senator  talks 
of  enhancing  our  position,  it  is  simple.  If 
the  Senator  says  he  is  going  to  stop  some- 
thing and  I  say  I  am  going  to  stop  some- 
thing, we  both  stop  It.  The  Soviet 
Union  for  2  years  has  indicated  it  is 
willing  to  lay  down  C-B's.  All  we  have 
been  willing  to  say  is  that,  £is  of  last  No- 
vember, the  President  said,  "I  will  uni- 
laterally act  on  biological,  but  I  wUl  not 
say  anything  about  the  chemical  aspects 
of  it  because  we  are  using  It  extendvely 
in  Vietnam." 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator,  then, 
means  that  if  we  will  unilaterally  aban- 
don our  stockpiling  of  this  material,  the 
Soviets  will  do  the  same? 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  considers 
this  amendment,  which  goes  to  10  per- 
cent of  our  stockpiles,  to  go  imilaterally 
toward  the  entire  situation.  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  thinks  it 
enhances  our  bargaining  position? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  this  means.  As  I  read  it,  does 
it  mean  that  no  funds  will  be  used  to 
bring  it  to  the  50  States  in  the  United 
States,  that  it  may  stay  in  Okinawa,  but 
that  funds  are  authorized  to  detoxify  it, 
and  if  not,  would  it  just  sit  there  and 
do  nothing  because  so  far  as  this  reads, 
it  does  not  make  it  clear,  that  they 
will  allow  it  to  stay  there  without  touch- 
ing it  a  year,  2  years,  or  3  years? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  language  would  or- 
der detoxification  but  does  not  require  it. 
So  the  administration  could  proceed 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  says  the  money 
is  authorized,  does  it  not?  It  prohibits 
bringing  it  in.  If  we  take  the  amount,  it 
means  aU  50  States,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Plus  the  territories  and 
possessions. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  the  one 
point 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  were  talking 
about  a  modification 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Japan  and  the 
people  of  Okinawa  have  complained  bit- 
terly about  this  gas  remaining,  but  it  has 
to  go  somewhere,  am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  know  what 
agreements  have  been  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  wondering — 
what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  moved  and  what  the  Senator  is 
suggesting  is  the  detoxification;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  has  to  be  moved.  I  have  not  seen  any 
written  agreement.  It  could  stay  there. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  the  chemicals 
the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Right. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  that  mat- 
ters somewhat. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  this  in  any  way 
inhibit  the  negotiations  we  have  with 
the  Japanese  Government  about  storage 
of  such  materials  on  Okinawa?  In  other 
words,  this  would  prohibit  moving  it  any- 
where over  which  the  U.S.  flag  flies, 
whether  it  is  a  trust  territory,  a  posses- 
sion, or  a  protectorate — whatever. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  could  have  that  effect, 
of  course,  but  it  could  also  have  the  op- 
posite effect,  and  that  would  be  to  indi- 
cate to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Senate  that  it  realizes 
CB's  are  dangerous  and  that  they  should 
not  be  a  part  of  our  arsenal.  Some  of  the 
small  nations  have  Indicated  that  we 
should  welcome  the  Geneva  protocol  so 
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that  we  could  reestablish  our  position  In 
the  world  community,  because  it  has  been 
eroded  tremendously.  We  are  the  first 
nation  since  World  War  I  to  use  chemi- 
cal agents  in  any  extensive  manner. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  go  back  to  the 
question  asked  about  negotiations  with 
the  Japanese.  Is  the  Senator  suggesting 
that  this  ties  our  hands  insofar  as  this 
being  a  negotiable  item  for  removal  with 
the  Japanese  is  concerned? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  say  that  if  this 
Is  adopted  and  it  goes  to  conference,  we 
are  hopeful  that  it  will  accelerate 
presentation  of  the  Geneva  protocol  to 
the  Senate.  Obviously,  if  it  does  impair 
the  secret  negotiations  with  the  Japa- 
nese, I  am  sure  that  the  conferees  can  be 
so  informed  and  could  strike  it  from  the 
conference  rejwrt.  That  would  solve  all 
problems  with  respect  to  negotiations 
with  the  Japanese;  but  more  im- 
portantly, we  would  save  the  main  thrust 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  ticcomplish 
here,  that  is,  to  reestablish  ourselves  in 
the  court  of  world  opinion,  because  the 
Senate  is  partly  at  fault.  It  was  the  Sen- 
ate, from  1925  to  1947,  which  refused  to 
act.  It  was  not  the  Executive.  It  was  the 
Senate.        

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  I 
think  he  is  trying  to  get  him  off  the  hook 
there. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  like  to  see  the 
detoxification  of  these  chemicals,  no  mat- 
ter where  it  happens,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  say  this, 
that 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Wait  a  minute — let  me 
finish — the  Senator's  amendment  pro- 
vides that  this  material  cannot  be  moved 
from  Okinawa. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore,  by  implica- 
tion, it  has  to  be  detoxified  If  it  is  in 
Okinawa. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Or  left  there  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Or  left  there  in  its 
present  state,  yes.  How  does  the  Senator 
get  his  detoxification? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  This  amendment  would 
authorize  the  money  to  go  for  the  de- 
toxification program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  provides  for  that? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Provides  for  It,  yes.  If 
the  administration  does  not  choose  it, 
they  are  not  compelled  to  do  it,  as  I  un- 
derstand authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Japanese  com- 
plained, then,  that  the  gEW  is  not  de- 
toxified and  is  on  Okinawa,  then  there 
would  be  a  compulsion  on  our  part  to  do 
something  about  it? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  that  Is  the  reason 
the  Senator  wants  It  to  stay  there? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  It  is  a  very 
simple  amendment.  It  is  just  a  question 
of  whether  one  agrees  with  it  or  not. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Would  the  Senator  con- 


sider modifying  his  amendment  to  apply 
to  the  50  states?  This  would  provide  the 
administration  some  area  if  it  is  decided 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the 
Japanese,  or  in  the  event  some  such  un- 
derstanding has  already  been  reached 
with  the  Japanese.  The  chemicals  could, 
thus,  be  withdrawn  from  Okinawa  to  a 
pl£u;e  such  as  Johnston  Island  or  Guam. 
If  he  would  amend  his  amendment  in 
that  respect,  then  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  committee  could  not  take  it  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  only  trouble  there, 
by  implication,  would  be  that  we  are  sug- 
gesting it  be  taken  to  Johnston  Island  or 
to  Guam;  but  that  is  not  what  the  Sen- 
ator wants.  He  wants  it  to  stay  there,  but 
let  us  detoxify  it.  That  is  his  argument. 
Am  I  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right.  That  Is  It. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  a 
question  so  much  of  where  it  should  go, 
but  of  the  Importance  of  getting  into 
some  negotiation  with  the  Japanese  that 
might  work  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  became  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  pending  amendment  after  the 
Pentagon  changed  its  plans  with  respect 
to  "Operation  Red  Hat."  Initially  they 
said  they  were  going  to  move  this  nerve 
gas  through  the  State  of  Washington  to 
Oregon,  and  then  they  decided  they 
would  move  it  up  to  Alaska.  An  amend- 
ment which  prohibted  transportation  to 
Washington  and  Oregon,  but  not  to 
Alaska,  would  have  been  inconsistent.  If 
it  is  not  good  enough  for  us,  why  should 
it  be  good  enough  for  Alaska?  I  discussed 
this  with  the  two  Senators  from  Alaska 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  we 
all  agreed.  That  is  how  the  pending 
amendment  came  to  be  offered. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  should  take 
some  position  on  this,  and  I  will  tell  the 
Senate  why.  The  administration  never 
came  up  to  the  Senate  to  tell  us  what 
they  were  going  to  do  in  relation  to 
Japan  or  Okinawa.  They  used  the  argu- 
ments made  on  both  sides  about  an  ex- 
tension of  the  security  treaty,  claiming 
no  new  treaty  was  being  considered. 
President  Nixon  has  said  on  some  occa- 
sions that  we  were  going  to  remove 
weapons  from  Okinawa;  after  he  had 
the  meeting  with  Premier  Sato  here  he 
said  we  would  remove  this  obnoxious 
arsenal  of  materials  of  war  from  Oki- 
nawa, but  mention  was  made  only  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  I  have  looked  through 
everything  and  do  not  find  that  the  Sen- 
ate was  told  this  involved  chemical  gas 
as  well.  The  Impetus  for  moving  this  gas 
came  from  an  accident,  not  from  nego- 
tiations of  which  the  Senate  was  advised. 

Another  reason  why  the  Senate  should 
act  is  that,  prior  to  the  meeting  with 
Premier  Sato  of  Japan,  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  declaring  that 
before  the  President  made  any  commit- 
ments regarding  disposition  of  Okinawa 
he  should  come  to  the  Senate.  That  date 
was  not  long  ago,  some  4  or  S  weeks,  I 
believe.  But  the  resolution  was  com- 
pletely ignored.  In  the  meantime,  this 
agreement  on  nerve  gas  was  made.  I 
cannot  find  anything  in  the  President's 


original  statement  Involving  this  type  of 
chemical  material.  It  may  be  that  the 
President  did  say  to  Premier  Sato  that 
it  was  part  of  the  agreement.  If  he  did, 
then  that  was  the  agreement  made — 
but  it  was  an  agreement  of  great  impor- 
tance about  which  the  Senate  was  not 
consulted.  It  comes  close  to  being,  if  it 
is  not  in  fact,  an  unconstitutional  usur- 
pation of  the  Senate's  power  to  ratify 
treaties. 

Now  I  believe  that  we  should  have 
something  to  say  about  this.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  then  I  think  that  the  Senate 
should  know  a  little  bit  about  what  is 
done  with  them.  "Operation  Red  Hat," 
as  the  Pentagon  calls  it.  has  been  a  con- 
stant problem.  If  we  took  a  vote  any- 
where in  the  United  States  today,  and 
proposed  to  move  this  gas  to  Idaho,  to 
Texas,  or  to  any  other  State,  the  people 
in  that  State  would  be  almost  unani- 
mously against  it.  That  is  the  position  we 
are  in. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Just  a  minute.  Then 
the  Pentagon  decided  they  would  not 
bring  this  gas  into  the  continental  United 
States.  After  all  this  furor,  it  came  out 
that  they  meant  Alaska,  which  Is  not 
contiguous  to  the  other  United  States. 
Now  they  are  talking  about  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  I  understand  that  no  one  wanted 
it  in  Guam,  either.  Guam  is  a  territory 
of  the  United  States,  so  the  Senate 
should  take  some  position  on  the  gas 
being  shipped  there,  too. 

The  original  intent  of  my  amendment 
was  to  keep  this  gas  from  coming  into 
any  of  the  United  States— Washington, 
Oregon,  Alaska,  or  any  other. 

They  are  now  talking  about  shipping  it 
to  Johnston  Island.  That  Island  Is  iso- 
lated. I  happen  to  know  a  little  about  it 
because  I  was  there  during  World  War 
n.  There  is  an  airbase  there;  it  is  south 
of  Honolulu. 

I  have  not  heard  anything  formal  aboat 
this  proposal. 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  abandon  its  plans  on  three  oc- 
casions since  they  made  the  annoimce- 
ment  concerning  the  shipment.  I  think 
that  both  Senators  from  Oregon  have 
also.  We  pointed  out  that  it  would 
cost  money  to  move  it  to  the  continental 
United  States,  that  it  would  Involve  huge 
risks,  and  that  the  weapons  were  not 
needed.  We  asked  why  the  shipment 
should  be  made  to  the  United  States  when 
they  knew  that  they  would  not  use  the 
gas  in  the  United  States.  Assuming  that 
it  ever  will  be  used — which  we  pray  to 
God  it  never  will  be— they  would  then 
have  to  move  it  back  to  where  they 
wanted  it.  Yet,  much  as  logic  was  on  our 
side,  that  was  the  end  of  that  proposal, 
so  far  as  the  Pentagon  was  concerned. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  some  action  because  if  it  was  agreed 
by  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  Premier  of  Japan 
that  this  type  of  chemical  material  was 
to  be  removed,  I  have  not  read  about  it. 
This,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  sasring  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  come  here  and  discuss  this 
matter  of  the  Oklnawan  situation,  in- 
cluding, by  implication,  such  matters  as 
troops  and  gas  and  nuclear  weapons. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICE^.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  is  available  t)o  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wa^ington. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  Prasident.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska's  amendment  covers 
the  50  States,  and  then  leavef  It  open  to 
destroy  this  gas.  It  has  beei^  said  that 
the  Pentagon  does  not  want  to  do  that. 
I  do  not  know.  Does  the  Se^iator  have 
any  information  about  it? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  tllat  we  have 
enough  chemical  and  biological  war 
material  to  destroy  the  whole  jworld,  any- 
way, regardless  of  what  hapt>ens  to  the 
gas  on  Okinawa.  The  amountjof  that  gas 
is  insignificant  in  terms  of  the  size  at 
our  CBW  arsenal,  but  it  Is  enough  to 
cause  a  major  disaster  should  an  acci- 
dent occur  in  shipping  or  storing  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  everyone  is  agreed  that!  we  do  not 
wsuit  the  stuff  in  the  continental  United 
States.  We  do  not  want  it  {in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Oregon,  or  any  of  thfe  50  States. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  th$t  we  ought 
to  preserve  a  little  elbow  r^om.  There 
was  discussion  about  propeil  covenants 
arrived  at  during  the  Wilson  negotia- 
tions. But  it  did  not  work. 

We  know  that  intematioral  matters 
have  to  be  conducted  in  secrel . 

I  am  opposed  to  tyvag  the  {administra- 
tion's hands  so  that  they  wciuld  not  be 
able  to  move  the  stuff  someph  ice  else  and 
get  it  out  of  our  way. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  on  i  ill  of  these 
occasions  when  we  were  discussing  Oki- 
nawa, nothing  was  done  to  inform  us  of 
administration  plans.  We  passed  a 
resolution  saying,  "Please,  Mr.  President, 
before  you  start  doing  all  of  these  things 
concerning  Okinawa,  come  to  the  Senate 
and  discuss  some  of  them." 

The  President  never  did  tlus.  That  Is 
what  we  have  been  arguing  about  for 
5  long  weeks.  That  would  have  saved 
us  a  lot  of  trouble.  It  would  h^ve  saved  a 
lot  of  trouble  for  the  Senators  from 
Alaska  and  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Presli  lent  Is  It  a 
pertinent  question  here  to  as(  about  the 
negotiations  with  Japan  when  our  Gov- 
ernment has  announced  tliat  its  intention 
and  plan  was  to  transfer  it  irnd  take  it 
away  from  Okinawa  and  place  It  original- 
ly in  Oregon? 

The  question  is  moot,  in  my  >pinlon. 

Second,  the  ratio  of  this  amount  of 
nerve  gas  to  the  total  stockpile  is  totally 
insignificant.  I 

Third,  they  are  detoxifying  some  of 
the  nerve  gas  in  the  Rockyj  Mountain 
arsenal  in  Colorado  because  *f  the  aged 
canisters  in  which  this  kind  of  gas  is 
stored. 

Consequently,  we  have  th(»se  factors 
which  make  moot  the  entire  Question  of 
whether  it  would  affect  our  n(egotlations 
with  Japan. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
agree.  But  I  like  to  argue  bef o  re  the  fact, 
during  the  fact,  and  after  the  fact,  if  I 
have  Just  reason  to  make  a  c<mplaint. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  being  so  conciliatory.  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  trying  to 
arrive  at  what  might  be  sm  amalgam. 
But  I  think  the  amalgam  would  destroy 
the  point  that  is  trying  to  be  made.  And 
that  is  that  the  Senate  should  vote  in 
favor  of  this  and  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
issue  before  the  world. 

I  disagree  slightly  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  do  not  think  the  matters 
are  moot.  I  do  not  know  what  has  been 
said  between  the  President  and  Japan. 

This  is  one  way  for  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  find  out  if  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  in  concert  with  the 
beliefs  the  Senate  might  hold. 

The  point  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  this  wtis  an  attempt  to 
tie  the  administration's  hands. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  this 
an  effort  on  my  part  to  tie  the  adminis- 
tration's hand.  I  applaud  the  President 
for  what  he  did  with  respect  to  bacteri- 
ological agents.  If  it  is  good  for  bacteri- 
ological agents,  it  is  Just  as  good  for 
chemical  agents. 

We  are  trying  to  act  as  coequal 
branches  of  the  Government  and  we  are 
trying  to  give  the  President  a  prod.  I 
think  that  a  prod  is  needed.  It  has  been 
7  months  since  we  heard  we  would  soon 
receive  the  Geneva  Protocol.  And  there 
is  no  reason  to  delay. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  why  does 
not  the  Senator  accept  the  suggestions 
made? 

We  all  agree  that  we  do  not  want  it  in 
any  of  the  50  States.  We  want  to  keep 
it  out  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Oregon. 

The  Senator  is  proposing  tying  the 
administration's  hands  to  the  extent  that 
it  cannot  move  it  to  any  remote  island 
in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
not  be  an  intelligent  assumption  to  make 
that  if  this  does  tie  the  administration's 
hands,  the  administration  would  come  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  con- 
ference and  say,  "This  ties  our  hands. 
Will  you  gentlemen  strike  this  provi- 
sion?" 

They  can  strike  it,  and  there  will  have 
been  no  binding  of  the  administration's 
hands. 

It  merely  requires  what  the  Senator 
was  talking  about,  and  that  is  some  stand 
being  taken  by  the  Senate  as  to  what  is 
happening  in  this  aspect  of  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs. 

It  is  a  very  sensitive  area  in  which  the 
United  States  has  lost  much  ground  in 
the  court  of  public  opinion  because  of 
what  we  have  done  unilaterally  when 
this  came  about  in  November.  The  Presi- 
dent then  ajmounced  his  action  with  re- 
spect to  bacteriological  agents. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  inform  me  to  what  extent  the 
court  of  public  opinion  has  Influenced 
Soviet  policy? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Oh,  I  think  we  could  get 
into  quite  a  broad  argument  with  respect 
to  the  United  States/Soviet  relationship 
and  the  fact  that  some  people  might  con- 
sider Cambodia  similar  to  the  situation 
of  Hungary. 


However,  I  do  not  think  that  would 
serve  the  purpose  of  this  argiunent  or 
concern  the  issues  involved  here. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Texas  like  to 
address  himself  to  the  question  of  the 
chemical  agents  and  what  would  hai^en 
if  the  administration  were  to  turn 
around  and  tell  the  Russians,  "Gentle- 
men, we  now  accept  your  proposal  that 
you  started  making  back  in  1967." 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  did  not 
the  Senator  join  with  us  in  an  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  any  of 
this  gas  to  any  part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  taken  a  different  position  in  this 
respect? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  position  is  that  we 
should  authorize  the  funds  to  permit  the 
Defense  Department  to  detoxify  the  gas. 
That  is  the  point.  It  would  be  a  first  step 
for  the  United  States  to  do  something 
important  in  the  realm  of  international 
affairs,  and  that  would  be  of  significance. 

The  United  Nations  passed  a  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  80  to  3  in  December  of  last 
year  requiring  that  we  renounce  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  not  clear  as  to 
what  the  nations  of  the  world  want,  I 
do  not  know  what  is.  I  could  go  into  it 
from  a  military  viewpoint  and  point  out 
that  to  keep  the  nerve  gas  militates 
against  our  best  military  interests. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  that  imder  no  circumstances 
would  the  Senator  like  to  amend  his 
amendment  to  cover  the  50  States  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  that  it  would  go  to 
Johnston  Island  and  he  would  not  want 
it  to  go  there  because  it  might  infiuence 
world  opinion? 

Is  that  what  the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Not  only  world  opinion; 
although  that  is  one  of  the  facets.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  does  not 
want  it  to  go  to  Johnston  Island. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  money  for  it  to  go  to  Johnston 
Island.  They  did  not  want  to  make  such 
expenditures  in  a  tactical  theater  where 
it  is  a  tactical  weapon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  likes  the  amendment  the 
way  it  is  drawn. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
not  amenable  to  changing  his  amend- 
ment. I  had  said  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee we  would  take  it  to  conference  if 
modified.  Although  I  support  It  in  its 
present  form,  I  am  imable  to  accept  it 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  because  it 
draws  a  hard  and  fast  line. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  played 
rather  loose  on  this  matter.  This  dis- 
cussion and  vote  should  bring  them  up 
abruptly.  It  will  force  them  to  come  to 
the  Senate  and  the  conference,  and  lay 
their  cards  on  the  table. 

On  that  basis,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment.  However,  since  the  Senator 
is  not  amenable  to  any  modification  that 
would  permit  me  as  the  manager  of  the 


bill  to  accept  it  on  the  floor,  I  suggest 
we  get  to  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment because  I  think  it  should  be  passed, 
and  for  that  reason,  I  have  cosponsored 
it.  In  case  the  amendment  does  not 
prevail,  I  shall  still  submit  my  original 
amendment,  which  merely  reads: 

No  funds  authorized  or  appropriated  pur- 
Bimnt  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  may  be 
xised  to  transport  chemical  munitions  from 
Okinawa  to  the  tJnlted  States. 

That  language  is  the  same  as  the 
first  part  of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson).  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "Yea."  I  already  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. I  withdraw  my  vote  and  state  that 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"Nay." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD) ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell) ,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoxmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  51, 
nays  40.  as  follows: 
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Mou                   Symington 
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Pearson              Thurmond 
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Randolph           Tower 

Jordan.  M.O 

Sazbe                  Williams.  Del. 
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Smith,  Maine     Young,  N.  Dak. 

Mclntyre 

Spong 

Montoya 

Stennls 

PRESENT 

AND  OIVINa   A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 

PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 1 

Long,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO— 8 

Cannon 

Miller                 Russell 

Dodd 

Mundt                Yarbonnigb 

Kennedy 

Nelaon 

So  Mr.  Gravel's  Eimendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAVMi.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
what  is  the  order  of  business  for  the  re- 
mainder of  today  and  subsequently. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  axe  only  two 
amendments  remaining  to  the  Cooper- 
Church  section  of  the  bill,  and  no  amend- 
ments to  the  other  parts. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
this  afternoon  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader  (Mr.  Griffin) 
will  speak  on  his  amendment,  as  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright).  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  will  speak  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  bill. 

It  is  my  further  imderstanding,  if  this 
is  correct,  that  before  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  postal  reform  bill,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frc»n  Michigan  will  call 
up  his  amendment,  to  have  it  pending 
when  this  measure  comes  before  the 
Senate  tomorrow.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  that  would  be  correct.  It  is  my  hope, 
particularly  out  of  deference  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  who  could 
not  be  present  today,  that  we  would  be 
able  to  vote  on  my  amendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  intends  to  si>eak 
upon  the  amendment  he  proposes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  Intends  to  speak  upon  his 
amendment,  I  should  like  to  be  able  to 
speak  on  those  £unendments  also. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  all  right, 
because  the  time  does  not  begin  to  nm 
imtil  an  amendment  is  pending.  There 
are  others  who  will  speak,  though  I  hope 
for  not  too  long,  so  that  the  Senate  can 
get  to  legislation  contemplated  for  the 
Senate's  second  shift,  namely,  the  postal 
reform  bill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  begin 
to  run  tomorrow  on  the  Griffin  amend- 


ment at  11  o'clock,  and  the  vote  on  that 
amendment  take  place  at  12  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC3ER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  GriCan  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  cannot  be  ordered  imtil  the  amend- 
ment is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  now  on  the  Grif- 
fin amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately  up- 
on the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the 
Griffin  amendment,  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business,  the  vote  on  it  to 
take  place,  hopefully,  sometime  before 
the  hour  is  concluded,  because  I  under- 
stand it  is  a  simple  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  remainder  of 
the  time  will  be  taken  up  by  a  vote  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  at  2  o'clock, 
a  vote  on  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
at  4  o'clock,  and  on  the  question  of  the 
veto  of  legislation  at  5:30  o'clock.  There- 
after it  is  anticipated  that  the  Senate 
will  again  go  into  its  second  shift  and 
continue  its  consideration  of  the  postal 
reform  bill,  if  action  on  it  is  not  com- 
pleted tonight. 

Then  on  Wednesday,  there  is  an  order 
to  convene  at  9  o'clock,  and  at  that  time 
the  Senate  will  return  to  normal  opera- 
tions on  a  one-shift  basis,  it  will  attempt 
to  finish  the  postal  reform  bill,  and.  If 
need  be,  come  in  on  Thursday  at  9 
o'clock. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  Is  proposing 
that  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  then, 
we  (nove  over  to  a  shiftless  session,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  "shift  leas" 
sessions,  the  "less"  being  a  reduction 
from  two  shifts  down  to  one. 
~It  is  also  hoped  that,  the  Senate  will- 
ing, we  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill.  I  do  not 
know  about  extending  the  debt  limit; 
it  depends  on  how  much  time  we  have, 
because  I  imderstand  there  will  be  some 
controversy.  But  if  the  debt  limit  is  not 
extended  I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
pass  a  resolution  of  temporary  extension, 
say,  for  a  month,  and  take  up  the  debt 
limit  when  we  return  following  the  In- 
dependence Day  recess.  Whether  or  not 
it  will  work  out  that  way  remains  to  be 
seen. 


THE  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  the  debt  limit  is  a  rather 
urgent  matter.  Starting  on  Tuesday,  the 
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Oovemments  right  to  seU  seriek  E  bonds 
and  Issue  other  obligations  of  ^hls  Oov- 
emment  expires.  In  the  Judgment  of  this 
Senator,  at  a  minimum.  tJ^  Senate 
should  vote  on  this  matter  by  ^hen.  It  is 
something  usually  disposed  of  in  about 
a  day;  and  Congress,  having  v0ted  these 
appropriations,  ought  to  vote  ko  let  the 
Government  pay  its  bills.         J 

But  If  the  Senate  does  not  \4ant  to  do 
that,  we  can  see  what  happens  when  the 
Oovernment  does  not  pay  its^  bills.  My 
guess  is  that  that  is  something  we  wUl 
not  have  to  do  more  than  onc^,  because 
once  we  find  out  that,  having  ivoted  ap- 
propriations, the  people  who Jcarry  the 
maU  and  the  other  Govemmert  employ- 
ees do  not  get  paid  wUl  educate  us  to 
the  urgency  of  that  measure. 

If  we  ourselves  want  to  d(iclare  our 
Government  officially  bankrupt,  that  is 
something  that  would  be.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, very  irresponsible  to  d<,  to  place 
this  Government  in  that  position,  having 
voted  the  appropriations,  to  decUne  to 
borrow  the  money  to  pay  ths  bills,  or 
vote  the  taxes  for  it.  either.  :  certainly 
hope  our  leadership  will  affcid  us  the 
opportimity  to  vote  on  the  mei  isure.  It  is 
urgent  I  know  it  has  only  been  on  the 
calendar  since  Friday,  but  this  is  some- 
thing we  usually  take  up  on  rather  short 
notice,  as  the  majority  leader  knows. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  in  re- 
sponse I  understand  if  this  Is  not  passed 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  ^e  Treas- 
ury wUl  not  be  totally  bankrupt.  It  wUl 
stlU  have  $2  or  $3  billion  witli  which  to 
remain  flexible.  But  I  am  avijare  of  the 
fact  that  if  something  is  nof  done  be- 
fore the  first  of  the  year,  tha  debt  ceil- 
ing will  automatically  go  fDom  some- 
where around  $381  billion  oi  $382  bil- 
Uon  down  to  $360  billion,  aiid  I  would 
not  like  to  see  that  happen.      I 

Therefore,  if  the  situatlbn  Is  not 
worked  out,  the  continuing  resblution  ap- 
proach for  1  month  is  suggested. 

I  should  say  that  the  leade^hip  would 
be  more  than  willing  to  tapce  up  the 
legislation  having  to  do  with  the  debt 
ceiling  if  a  reasonable  time  cpxild  be  ar- 
rived at  as  to  how  long  the  d*ate  would 
continue.  There  should  be  sul^cient  lati- 
tude to  assure  that  the  pending  business 
the  postal  reform  bill,  were  disposed  of 
as  weU.  So  the  leadership  Is  open  to 
reason,  if  something  reason^le  can  be 
worked  out. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  my  leader  that  we  have  dofie  our  Job; 
we  have  put  the  bill  out  thtere  on  the 
calendar.  So  far  as  I  am  condemed,  that 
is  a  matter  for  the  leadership  now. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  13  correct. 
Mr.  LONG.  As  far  as  I  amjconcemed. 
I  merely  want  to  point  out  tjhat  it  does 
create  very  severe  problems  ftr  the  Gov- 
ernment, Including  the  fact  |hat  it  can- 
not sell  the  bonds  which  it  has  already 
advertised  as  of  today.  It  Nfill  have  to 
send  out  20,000  wires  to  telj  those  bid- 
ding on  the  Government  borids  that  the 
sale  is  off.  That  will  create  something  of 
a  panic  in  some  quarters,  if  they  find 
that  the  Government  cannou  borrow  the 
money  to  pay  its  obligations.  I 
I  would  think  that  if  the  Senate  acts 
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In  such  a  way  that  it  wants  tc 
with  the  proposition  that  this 


wealthiest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  has  declared  itself  bankrupt  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  it  will  be  a  very 
foolish  thing  to  do.  The  Senate  can  try  it. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  try  a  second  time. 
Once  will  be  enough,  to  find  out  that  the 
people  will  not  tolerate  it.  That  is  what 
will  happen,  in  my  Judgment,  unless  the 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  pres- 
ent ceiling,  which  expires  tomorrow 
night,  passes  before  Tuesday  night. 

I  have  tried  to  educate  Senators  about 
the  matter.  I  was  instructed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  stress  to  the  leaders 
the  urgency  of  this  matter  being  called 
up  forthwith,  and  I  have  done  so  to  the 
best  of  my  abUity.  I  would  urge  other 
members  of  the  committee  to  make  clear 
to  our  leadership  the  problem  as  they 
see  it.  I  think  we  should  act  on  this  mat- 
ter before  we  finish  the  business  tomor- 
row night.  I  will  leave  that  matter  to  the 
discretion  of  the  majority  leader.  I  am 
sure  he  will  do  about  this  matter  what 
he  thinlcs  is  the  responsible  thing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  suggest  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  and  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams), 
get  together  to  see  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  work  out  a  reasonable  time  limitation. 
On  that  basis,  the  Joint  leadership  would 
be  more  than  willing  to  do  what  can  be 
done,  after  the  postal  reform  bill  is  out  of 
the  way,  hopefully,  or  even  before. 

Then,  of  course,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Senate  will  attempt  to  dispose  of  the 
two  Moss  bills,  before  it  adjourns  for  In- 
dependence Day;  S.  26  is  a  bill  to  revise 
the  boimdaries  of  the  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  S. 
27  would  establish  the  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States 
of  Arizona  and  Utah. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  also  like  to  re- 
serve an  opportunity  to  offer  a  noncon- 
troversial  bill  which  I  beUeve  has  passed 
the  House,  which  would  extend  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Senate  to  the  people  of 
Peru ;  and  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  pre- 
sents, I  would  like  to  put  the  Senators  on 
notice.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  con- 
troversial, but  I  would  like  to  offer  it  at 
some  point. 

With  regard  to  the  debt  limit,  unless 
there  is  objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  would  like  to  see  it  disposed  of  as  soon 
as  possible — perhaps  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  sit- 
uation of  the  distingiulshed  minority 
leader  so  far  as  the  Peru  resolution  Is 
concerned.  When  it  comes  over,  why  do 
we  not  consider  calling  it  up  immediately 
and  passing  it?  I  agree  that  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  would  be  against  such  a 
resolution. 

ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  HOLLINGS  AND  SENA- 
TOR SPONG 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
calling    for    the   distinguished    Senator 

go  through     from  Oregon  to  speak  tomorrow  be  va- 

Natlon,  the     cated  until  a  later  date. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  in  its  place,  the  order  re- 
questing 30  minutes  for  Senator  Holl- 
iNGs  be  substituted,  to  permit  the  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  speak 
immediately  following  the  approval  of 
the  Journal  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
20  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECCXiNITION  OP 
SENATOR  YOUNG  OF  OHIO  ON 
WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  immediately  following  the 
approval  of  the  Journal  on  Wednesday 
and  again  on  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DEBT  LIMIT 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  this  not  a  question 
of  amoimts  of  money? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true.  I  am 
prepared  to  bring  it  up,  if  some  reason- 
able time  arrangement  can  be  worked 
out;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  turn  aside 
the  pending  legislation  and  get  into  a 
brouhaha  that  might  take  a  couple  of 
days. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  understand  that 
the  park  bills  will  be  discussed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  will  be  taken 
up  in  due  course;  but  postal  reform  Is 
the  pending  measure.  If  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  can 
get  together,  the  leadership  will  not  be 
unreasonable  with  respect  to  the  debt 
limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  whether  the  Senator  from 
Montana  intends  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  enough 
Members  will  be  in  the  Chamber  at  that 
time  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
have  an  agreement.  I  would  be  willing  to 
agree  now  to  limited  debate  on  the  debt 
ceiling  to  2  hours  on  each  amendment 
smd  2  hours  on  the  bill,  and  hope  we 
could  shorten  it  down  from  that  point.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams)  wants  to  offer  a  very 
Important  amendment  to  the  bill.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  acrree  to  it  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  any 
amendment  I  offer  can  je  subject  to  a 
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limitation.  I  do  not  know  how  other 
Senators  who  have  amendments  may 

feel. 

The  reason  we  are  at  this  dilemma. 
Just  48  hours  or  24  hours  before  the  debt 
celling  expires,  when  It  goes  back  to 
$365  billion,  is  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee have  held  the  bill  untU  the  last 
minute  so  they  can  get  it  considered  as 
another  emergency.  In  that  manner  they 
hope  to  be  able  to  defeat  any  amend- 
ments dealing  with  expenditure  controls. 
I  took  It  up  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  February,  and  I  told  him 
that  just  once  before  I  left  I  hoped  they 
would  come  down  with  a  request  for 
whatever  change  they  needed  in  the 
debt  ceiling  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  so  that  we  would  not  have  to  act 
In  an  emergency  situation.  I  mentioned 
it  again  in  March:  I  mentioned  it  in 
April.  We  finally  got  their  recommenda- 
tion down  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

The  House  acted  promptiy  and  sent 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  the  1st  of  June. 
Our  committee  scheduled  hearings  on 
the  9th  of  June,  and  they  were  postponed 
until  the  third  week  of  June  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  had  speeches  to  make  which  they 
felt  were  more  important  than  acting 
onthisbUl. 

I  did  get  the  chairman  of  the  cran- 
mlttee  to  move  It  forward  and  cancel 
some  of  the  meetings  we  had  scheduled 
with  HEW  the  week  of  the  15th  so  that 
the  Treasury  Department  could  testify. 
We  held  the  hearings  and  were  ready  to 
report  the  bUl  around  the  middle  of  June. 
An  amendment  to  control  expenditures, 
which  I  had  offered  and  which  I  felt  was 
equally  important  so  far  as  the  debt  ceil- 
ing was  concerned,  was  adopted  by  the 
committee  by  a  vote  of  9  to  8.  There  were 
those  who  did  not  want  to  report  the 
bill  untU  they  could  get  that  vote  re- 
versed, and  the  bill  was  held  up  in  the 
committee  until  Friday,  June  26.  and 
here  we  are.  ,  ^  ^ 

I  think  the  Rkcord  should  be  clear 
that  It  is  no  accident  that  we  are  here  at 
this  late  date.  We  are  here,  right  on  the 
verge  of  Jime  30,  because  it  was  planned 
that  way.  I  think  that  those  who  have 
tried  to  plan  it  that  way  have  done  a  good 
Job  of  getting  themselves  and  our  coim- 
try  Into  a  rather  delicate  financial  posl- 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader  that 
we  could  extend  this  for  30  days  and 
then  have  time  to  act.  I  do  think  it  Is 
time  that  we  face  up  to  the  situation  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  control  spending. 
Does  the  Congress  or  the  administration 
really  want  to  control  expenditures  or 
Just  talk  about  it?  Prom  the  standpoint 
of  Infiation  we  should  have  faced  up  to 
this  question.  I  know  of  no  good  reason 
why  we  did  not  have  this  bill  before  us 
3  weeks  ago,  and  then  the  Senate  could 
have  considered  these  amendments  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  per- 
haps others  have  amendments  they  wish 
to  offer,  and  they  are  deserving  of  our 
cosideration. 

I  talked  with  the  majority  leader  2  or 
3  weeks  ago,  and  he  assured  us  that  if 
we  got  the  bill  reported  he  would  sched- 
ule It  BO  that  we  would  have  the  bill 


acted  on  2  or  3  weeks  ago.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  majority  leader  that  we  are 
in  this  dilemma,  and  I  am  willing  to 
vote  this  afternoon.  I  was  wUling  to  vote 
last  Friday,  and  I  have  been  willing  to 
vote  for  the  last  3  months,  but  the  bill 
was  deliberately  held  in  the  committee. 
I  hope  we  will  be  voting  before  midnight 
tomorrow  night,  but  that  seems  to  be  par 
for  the  course.  To  those  who  like  to  live 
in  a  state  of  emergency  I  would  say  they 
have  one  here  by  their  own  creation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  permit  me 
to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
there  is  no  poUtics  In  this  matter  one  way 
or  the  other.  It  is  Just  a  matter  of  do- 
ing our  duty,  which  is  what  I  am  sure 
every  Senator  will  seek  to  do. 

I  read  In  the  press  some  weeks  ago  a 
statement  by  the  majority  leader  that 
those  who  were  debating  the  Church- 
Cooper   amendment   made   it   probable 
that  the  debt  limit  may  be  held  up  until 
that  matter  had  been  disposed  of.  I  did 
not  discuss  it  with  the  majority  leader  but 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  I  was  on 
notice  that  if  we  reported  it  out  the  next 
day  it  would  not  likely  be  called  up  until 
the  vote  on  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. That  being  the  case,  this  Sena- 
tor saw  no  particular  reason  to  rush  to 
have  it  sitting  there  on  the  Calendar, 
when  it  would  not  be  called  up  before 
Tuesday.  But  now,  Tuesday  becomes  a 
different  matter  and  starting  on  Tues- 
day the  matter  does  become  urgent.  We 
reported  the  bill  Friday.  The  Senator 
frtwi  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  states  It 
as  he  saw  it,  but  I  saw  it  differently.  The 
Williams  amendment  could  well  tie  up 
this  matter  in  conference  between  the 
Senate  and  House,  with  the  House  Ap- 
propriations   Committee    declining    to 
yield  Jurisdiction  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Then  whatever  might 
happen  to  it,  if  agreed  to,  perhaps  would 
wind  up  in  an  impasse  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  over  the  conference 
report.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  should 
leave  out  that  amendment  to  the  bill  be- 
cause it  is  controversial  and  It  oould 
prevent  the  debt  limit  from  being  voted 
on  any  time  soon. 

When  we  voted,  with  absentees  on  the 
committee,  at  the  time,  we  thought  we 
should  take  a  litUe  longer,  until  the  ab- 
sentees could  be  present.  We  did  that. 
We  voted  to  report  the  bill  on  Friday. 
The  bill  could  have  been  taken  up  on 
Saturday.  There  Is  nothing  new  about 
the  bill.  It  is  coming  In  here  late  now. 
That  seems  to  be  par  for  the  course  as 
the  Senator  Just  suggested  himself.  In 
any  event,  the  bill  is  there  and  if  we  are 
responsible,  we  will  pass  it  before  mid- 
night tomorrow. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  I  imderstand  it.  the 
minority  leader  has  indicated  the  reason 
for  a  delay  in  the  vote  tomorrow,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  indicates  that  he  would  be 
perfectiy  willing — and  I  would  consider 
it  a  personal  favor  if  we  could  vote  at 
once  because  I  will  be  leaving  for  NATO 
tomorrow  evening  and  I  would  certainly 
like  to  vote  on  it.  It  Is  a  very  Important 
matter.  I  would  hate  to  see  It  left  to  the 


last  minute.  However,  the  NATO  par- 
liamentarians meeting  is  going  on  now 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
be  going  and  If  we  could  vote  tomorrow 
I  would  certainly  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  willing  to  vote  on  It,  under  any 
reasonable  time  limit.  I  am  in  agreement 
to  an  hour  on  every  amendment.  I  am  in 
agreement  as  to  2  hours  on  the  bill,  or 
to  any  other  reasonable  limitation  that 
the  Senate  is  willing  to  agree  to  because 
I  think  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  requires  it.  If  we  do  not  pass  this 
bill  by  midnight  tomorrow,  then  begin- 
ning on  Wednesday  the  Government  will 
be  powerless  to  sell  its  E  bonds.  That 
would  be  irresponsible  action  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  take,  to  impose  that  upon  the 
country. 


DD-963    DESTROYER   COMPETITION 
BIDS 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
as  senior  U.S.  Senator  from  Maine  and 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  I  fol- 
lowed the  DD-963  destroyer  competition, 
resolved  with  a  30-ship  award  in  Litton 
Industries.  Inc.'s  favor  last  week,  very 
closely.  My  continuing  interest  In  the 
procurement  Is  twofold: 

First,  to  assure  that  the  Government's 
Interest  is  fully  protected  and  that  mas- 
sive problems  encountered  on  numerous 
large  defense  contracts  in  the  past  are 
not  repeated. 

Second,  to  assure  that  Bath  Iron 
Works  Corp.,  located  in  the  State  of 
Maine  and  loser  In  the  competition,  re- 
ceived fair  treatment. 

Prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  win- 
ning bidder,  for  some  time  I  expressed 
my  deep  concern  over  the  status  of  the 
program  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  . 

In  my  opinion,  the  answers  received  to 
the  questions  raised  did  not  satisfactorily 
resolve  the  points  at  Issue.  Since  the  deci- 
sions made  prior  to  the  DD-963  contract 
award   have   such   far-reaching   conse- 
quences, I  am  today  requesting  that  any 
activity  on  the  DD-963  contract  which  re- 
quires the  obligation  of  any  Government 
funds  be  delayed  pending  the  outcome  of 
a  thorough  investigation  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  I  want  the  circum- 
stances surroimding  the  DEX-963  award 
investigated  with  particular  reference  to: 
First.  The  possibility  that  the  contract 
pricing  re-set  provision,  introduced  as  a 
last  minute  change  after  three  rounds  of 
prices  had  already  been  submitted  and 
audited,  may  have  permitted  a  contractor 
to  take  an  irregular  advantage  of  the 
regulations  to  lower  estimated  costs  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  costs  can  be  ne- 
gotiated upward  several  years  after  the 
award  at  a  small  sacrifice  in  profit — but 
at  the  expense  of  another  substantial 
overrun  to  the  Government. 

In  my  view,  true  costs  are  not  altered 
simply  B£  a  result  of  a  contractual  change 
which  reduces  the  contractor's  risk.  Fail- 
ure to  recognize  costs  at  the  outset  only 
means  they  must  be  identified  later  on. 
Decisions  based  on  faulty  cost  estimates 
have  in  the  past  seriously  impaired  the 
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credibUity  of  the  Department  )f  Defense 
and  can  be  grossly  unfair  to  a  ( iompeUtor 
who  bids  using  realistic  costs. 

Second  The  rationale  for  awarding  a 
12  billion  shipbuilding  contract  to  a  com- 
pany already  carrying  the  largest  new 
^ip  construction  backlog  it  the  in- 
dustry-a  backlog  already  h  diverse 
as  ti)  test  management  [capability 
even  without  the  additiob  of  30 
new  highly  complicated  destroyers.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  th0  Navy  has 
already  awarded  the  contra*  for  mne 
LHA  ships  to  this  same  shijiyard  Aiid 
prior  to  that  the  Navy  annoUnced  this 


ton  to  sub- 
cts  pres- 
problems 
aplex  and 


se.  A  fail- 

ard's  man- 

progrEuns 

upon  our 

ir  contract 


shipyard  as  winner  of  the 
funded  FDL  program. 

These  contracts  are  in  addi 
marine  and  merchant  cont 
ently  under  construction.  Th 
connected  with  handling  a  cc  . 
diverse  shipbuilding  backlog!  are  weU 
known.  And  the  Pascagoula  f^cUity  is  a 
new  and  untested  f  acUity  witJbj  no  experi- 
ence in  handling  a  huge  and  highly  di- 
versified backlog. 

Third.  The  dangers  from   iie  stand- 
point of  the  VS.  Government  of  con- 
tracting a  large  porUon  of  oui  new  ship- 
buUding  programs— mcludini  $2  billion 
plus  total  package  procureme^ts-under 
one  corporate  enUty  in  the  very  face  of 
the  problems  engendered  by  dbmg  this  m 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  c^"  *  ^»'i- 
ure  on  the  part  of  this  shipy 
agement  in  just  one  of  thes 
could  have  a  severe  impac' 
Navy's  posture  for  the  1970"s 
Fourth.  Use  of  the  multiy 
developed   by    the    McNamara    regune. 
which  requires  that  Congre»s  ^V  tre- 
mendous cancellation  charges  should  it 
decide  in  future  years  not  tt>  ™e  ap- 
propriations for  continuance  of  the  pro- 
CTam  This  concept  transfers  control,  for 
til  practical  purposes,  out  o<the  hands 
of  Congress  and  virtually  pbcludes  an 
effective  congressional  review  on  an  an- 
nual basis.  I 

Fifth  The  dangerous  lmi*act  on  lu- 
ture  competition  leading  in  the  long  run 
to  higher  procurement  cost  ib  destroyer 
construction  of  an  award  ol^  the  Navy  s 
entire  destroyer  program  fot  the  1970  s 
to  a  shipbuUding  company  which  has  al- 
ready constructed  a  new  ^pyard  on 
the  basis  of  prior  total  package  awards 
enaWlng  it  to  drive  out  the  proven  de- 
stroyer-building capabUity  throughout 
the  country  with  a  resultant  serious  im- 
nact  on  our  defense  mobUteation  base 
^ch  the  Congress  has  tried  to  protect 
over  the  years.  I 

Sixth.  The  leaks  of  vital  Information 
including  prices  and  the  effect  of  this 
indiistrial  espiona«e  on  the  DD-963  pro- 
curement. The  very  heart  of  the  com- 
petitive process  has  been  nullified  in  the 
DD-963  bidding  by  apparent  flagrant  dis- 
cussions of  proprietary  data,  This  situa- 
tion cannot  be  permitted  to(  go  unchal- 
lenged and  be  continued  inj  the  future. 
It  has  been  alleged  to  me  that  person- 
nd  of  shipping  lines,  for  whoin  Litton  has 
built,  or  is  building,  merchant  ships,  told 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  a  golf  and  country  dub  that  Lit- 
ton had  underbid  Bath  by  |9  million  a 
ship  or  $270  million  on  the  $0-ship  con- 
tract— and  that  this  disclosi^re  was  made 


more  than  2  months  before  the  award  of 
the  contract. 

If  this  is  true,  there  has  been  a  crimi- 
nal violation  of  18  United  States  Code 
1905  by  one  or  more  persons  In  Illegal 
disclosures  prior  to  contract  award. 

The  above  issues  cite  specific  areas  de- 
manding immediate  attention  and  a 
thorough  review  before  work  on  the 
DD-963  program  is  initiated.  There  are 
other  Issues  at  stake  as  noted  in  my  cor- 
respondence which  are  imdoubtedly  of 
equal  significance  to  these  I  have  out- 
lined above. 

During  the  past  several  years,  atten- 
tion of  the  American  taxpayers  and  Con- 
gress has  been  focused  clearly  on  the 
massive  problems  created  by  gross  errors 
in  judgment  in  the  award  of  large  de- 
fense contracts.  As  a  responsible  Sena- 
tor, I  for  one  can  no  longer  tolerate  con- 
tinuation of  practices  which  recent  his- 
tory has  completely  discredited.  In  the 
DD-963  award  decision,  we  can  see  the 
evidence  in  advance  of  a  situation  de- 
veloping on  the  largest  shipbuilding  con- 
tract ever,  which  will  haunt  this  adminis- 
tration if  not  corrected.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  initiating  the  request 
for  appropriate  in-depth  investigation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  certain  past  cor- 
respondence I  have  had  on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.     SXNAIX, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  24, 1970. 
The  Prbsident, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 
The  SK»rrAKT  of  Dktxnsk, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 
The  Seckstaht  of  thx  Navt, 
Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deak  Mr.  Presidint: 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Sbcretart  : 

Mt  D«ar  Mr.  Secretary  :  As  the  ranking 
Republtc&n  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  which  we  have 
inherited  from  the  Johnson  Administration 
on  major  defense  contracts,  particularly 
those  related  to  over  concentration  and  cost 
growth.  I  am  certain  you  share  my  feelings 
that  we  must  avoid  recurrences  of  these 
problems  in  this  Administration. 

However,  despite  my  deep  concern  about 
these  matters.  I  have  supported  the  continu- 
ation of  programs  from  the  prior  ArtmlnlB- 
tratlon  which  I  deemed  to  be  vital  to  our 
National  Defense.  Including  the  C-6A.  the 
Nuclear  Aircraft  Carriers,  and  others.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  approaching  the  immediate  award  of 
a  contract  for  the  DD963  Class  Destroyers  on 
a  total  package  multi-year  basis  and  that 
there  may  be  a  situation  developing  in  con- 
nection with  this  award  leading  to  the  very 
same  problems  which  we  have  inherited  on 
these  earlier  programs. 

For  this  reason,  I  feel  it  important  to  as- 
sure myself  that  careful  consideration  is  be- 
ing given  to  a  number  of  points  bearing 
upon  the  decision  to  make  this  award. 

First,  I  was  stirprlsed  to  be  informed  via 
Congressional  sources  of  an  apparent  $270,- 
000,000  price  dllterence  between  the  two  com- 
petitors as  a  result  of  the  fourth  round  of 
proposals,  even  though  their  prices  were  sub- 
stantially similar  in  the  third  round  and  no 
technical  changes  affecting  costs  had  been 
made  by  the  Navy  subsequent  to  that  third 
round.  I  enclose  a  detailed  document  out- 
lining this  appar«nt  dlacrvpaney  m  I  ondar- 


stand  It.  I  must  ask  that  a  full  analysis  be 
made  to  assure  price  credibility  If  the  award 
is  made  to  the  apparent  low-offeror  so  that 
we  are  not  building  a  substanUal  overrun  on 
this  program. 

Second,  as  I  understand  it,  the  award  of 
30  ships  in  the  DD963  contract  to  the  present 
apparent  low-offeror  will  add  approximately 
$1,800,000,000  to  their  existing  backlog  of 
about  $1,700,000,000,  creating  a  total  backlog 
of  approximately  $3,500,000,000,  most  of 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  constructed  in  an 
as-yet  untested  and  incomplete  facility. 

This  type  of  over-concentration  carries 
with  it  significant  risks  which  have  been  evi- 
denced by  well-publicized  and  recent  dlf- 
flculUes  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  In 
connection  with  the  C-BA  and,  speciflcaUy 
in  the  case  of  naval  vessels,  of  General 
Dynamics  Corporation  and  of  the  Lockheed 
ShipbuUding  and  Construction  Company. 
After  these  experiences,  it  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  we  would  create  a  backlog  larger 
than  our  annual  shipbuilding  budget  In  a 
single  facility. 

Third,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
highly  probable  effect  of  the  award  of  all 
these  ships  to  the  apparent  low  bidder  on 
competition  for  defense  business  and  upon 
the  defense  industrial  base  generally.  As  you 
know,  throughout  the  McNamara  era.  large 
segments  of  industry  believed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  really  interested  In  awarding 
its  major  defense  contracts  to  the  huge  con- 
glomerate enterprises.  Award  of  all  of  the 
DD963  ships  to  Utton  Industtles  would,  in 
my  view,  serve  to  confirm  that  this  policy  is 
being  carried  over  Into  this  Administration. 
That  view  would  undoubtedly  discourage 
medium-size  companies  from  attempting  to 
compete  with  these  industrial  giants  for 
other  major  defense  contracts,  thus  restrict- 
ing competition  by  eliminating  some  of  our 
most  highly  quaUfled  contractors,  and 
thereby  ultimately  mcreasing  the  cost  of  our 
defense  inventory. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  geographic  concentration  of  naval 
and  defense  business  that  would  result  from 
an  award  to  the  apparent  low-offeror  In  this 
instance. 

Next,  I  am  concerned  and  must  ask  that 
consideration  be  given  In  the  fact  that  an 
award  to  Litton  Industries  will  destroy  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  »islng  the  total  pack- 
age multi-year  procurement  method  In  this 
destroyer  program.  As  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Chafee  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Ad- 
miral Moorer  explained  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  in  February,  a  prin- 
cipal reason  for  applying  this  particular  pro- 
curement method  was  to  obtain  new  and 
modernized  shipyard  facilities  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  award  of  30  destroyers  to  Litton 
Indtifltriea,  which  Is  already  scheduled  to 
have  a  new  shipbuilding  facility,  will  make 
entirely  xinjustlflable  the  continuation  of 
this  risky  type  of  procurement  by  the  cur- 
rent administration. 

Finally,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  effect  of  an  award  of  30  ships  to  Litton 
Industries  upon  Bath,  the  finest  lead-de- 
stroyer shipbuilding  yard  In  the  country. 
During  my  years  in  Congress  I  have  followed 
with  great  interest  Bath's  performance  on 
Naval  construction  work  and  have  heard 
constantly  of  the  Navy's  satisfaction  with 
their  ships.  Moreover,  I  understand  that  they 
have  consistently  met  schedules  at  competi- 
tive prices. 

This  company  has  been  In  this  competi- 
tion for  over  two  years  during  which  It  has 
diluted  Its  corporate  earnings  and  manage- 
ment capability  In  order  to  remain  competi- 
tive. It  Is  my  understanding  that  Bath  and 
Hughes  have  met  all  of  the  Government's 
requirements  relating  to  management  and 
technical  capability,  production  plans,  facili- 
ties plans,  and  finances.  If  the  Navy  falls  to 
award  at  least  some  of  these  ships  to  Bath- 
Hughes,  In  all  probability  the  shipyard's  de- 
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stroyer  building  capability  will  be  seriously 
diminished.  The  loss  of  this  valuable  na- 
tional asset  would  significantly  reduce  the 
Navy's  ability  to  obtain  first-line  competi- 
tion for  destroyer  construction. 

Of  course,  if  Bath  does  nol  obtain  all  or 
part  of  the  DD063  contract,  the  negative  ef- 
fect will  compound  the  ailready  serious  eco- 
nomic difficulties  being  experienced  In  the 
State  of  Maine. 

To  conclude,  serious  consideration  must  be 
given  to  all  of  these  points  before  an  award 
is  made  In  the  DD963  program.  As  a  member 
of  both  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Appropriations  Committee,  1  have 
strongly  supported  needed  defense  programs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Margaret  Chase  SMrrH. 

Department  of  the  Navt. 

OrFICE  OP  THE  Secretart, 
Washington,  DC,  May  22.  1970. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  Smith;  You  have  re- 
quested that  I  provide  you  with  a  specific 
response  to  the  points  raised  in  yoiu-  letter 
of  April  24.  1970  in  which  you  expressed  a 
concern  about  the  procurement  plan  for  the 
DD963  Class  Program  now  under  final  con- 
sideration by  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

You  have  singled  out  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant aspects — price  credibility.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Source  Selection  Authority. 
Admiral  I.  J.  Galantin,  Chief  of  Naval  Ma- 
terial, the  fourth  round  of  proposals — sub- 
mitted by  the  two  finalists — was  subjected  to 
a  detailed  evaluation  of  all  relevant  facts. 
Further,  this  procurement  has  had  perhaps 
the  most  comprehensive  evaluation  ever  per- 
formed In  connection  with  a  Navy  shipbuild- 
ing program.  Qualified  personnel  from  27  In- 
dependent commands  participated  In  this 
evaluation.  Their  efforts  were  supplemented 
by  a  special  Contracting  Advisory  Group  In- 
cludtog  representatives  of  the  Defense  Con- 
tracts Audit  Agency  who  performed  cost  and 
price  analysis  on  each  finalist. 

Together  with  my  staff,  I  have  personally 
scrutinized  the  procurement  program,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  price  credibility.  When 
total  labor  hour  estimates  and  material  costs 
estimates  of  the  two  finalists  are  compared, 
there  Is  substantial  correlation  The  differ- 
entials in  labor  rates,  in  overhead  and  In 
other  factors  seem  to  be  the  dominant  In- 
fluences upon  the  different  total  prices.  These 
calculations,  in  combination  with  independ- 
ent estimates  performed  by  the  Navy  prior 
to  the  receipt  of  the  "best  and  final"  pro- 
posals, confirm  the  credibility  and  reason- 
ableness of  both  price  proposals. 

Secondly,  your  understanding  that  the 
award  of  the  30  ships  In  the  DD  963  contract 
to  utton  would  create  a  backlog  in  that 
facility  larper  than  our  annual  shipbuilding 
budget  Is  correct.  This  backlog,  however, 
would  Include  two  multi-year  contracts 
which  together  would  span  six  consecutive 
program  years.  Each  annual  Increment  of 
these  contracts  will  be  subjected  to  review 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  and  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  prior  to  incorpo- 
ration into  future  Presidential  Budgets. 
When  and  if  it  is  so  incorporated,  it  is  then 
subject  to  Congressional  review  and  action 
In  the  authorization  and  appropriation  bills. 
In  this  way,  continuing  assurance  will  be 
obtained  that  each  Increment  la  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  concentration  of  spend- 
ing m  a  single  facility  will  be  much  less  than 
you  might  Infer  from  the  size  and  type  of 
the  contract.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
contract  value  goes  to  the  prime  contractor 
for  shipbuilding  per  se.  We  estimate  that 
60%  of  the  dollars  involved  in  the  contract 
will  be  distributed  over  approximately  4S 
states  through  the  first,  second,  and  third 
tier  subcontracts. 

Our  decision  to  award  the  total  DD  963  con- 
tract to  a  single  builder  does  not  constitute 
unmindful  adherence  to  the  policies  of  the 
prior  administration.  We  presented  this  pro- 
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curement  concept  in  detail  to  the  Congress 
last  year  in  association  with  the  FY  1970 
Shipbuilding  Program.  We  concluded  at  that 
time  that  the  basic  procurement  plan  for 
DD  963  was  sound  and.  In  addition,  was  the 
more  economical  method  for  purchasing 
these  much  needed  ships.  The  wording  of 
H.B.  17123  this  year  contains  a  provision 
which  would  require  construction  in  the  fa- 
cilities of  at  least  two  United  States  ship- 
builders. A  similar  provision  was  dropped  by 
the  Congress  last  year.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  submitted  a  reclama  recom- 
mending that  the  aunendment  which  requires 
two  separate  shipbuilders  not  be  accepted 
for  the  reason  that  It  would  preclude  the 
Navy  from  considering  alternatives  which 
might  well  prove  to  be  more  economical  and 
efficient. 

Regarding  the  moderniaatlon  of  United 
States  shiplmildlng  faciUties,  as  stated  duz- 
ing  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
Hearings  on  March  17,  the  encouragement  of 
capital  expenditure  for  building  or  improv- 
ing new  shipyards  can  be  an  advantage  In 
the  mxUtl-year — multi-ahlp  procurement  ap- 
proach. However,  none  of  the  competitors 
was  advised  that  facility  modernization 
would  constitute  a  matter  for  competitive 
evaluation.  Penalizing  shipyards  which  have 
already  modernized  by  denying  contracts  on 
the  basis  that  further  modernization  of  the 
industry  would  not  be  achieved  might  be  a 
deterrent  against  modernization. 

The  reputation  of  Bath  Iron  Works  as  a 
destroyer  shipbuUding  yard  is  well  recog- 
nized. The  fact  that  they  are  one  of  the 
two  finalists  In  the  DD963  Class  competition 
attests  to  their  continuing  excellence  In  this 
field.  Failure  to  wm  the  DD963  Class  con- 
tract will  be  of  consequential  import  to  the 
unsuccessful  competitor.  Both  Bath  and 
Utton,  while  indicating  their  strong  desire 
to  win  the  DD963  Class  contract,  have  also 
stated  publicly  that  their  corporate  exist- 
ence is  not  dependent  upon  the  award. 

To  answer  points  raised  in  the  dociiment 
appended  to  your  letter,  the  following  is 
submitted : 

"It  Is  correct  that  the  20  March  request 
for  proposal  made  no  technical  or  specifica- 
tion changes;  however,  it  contained  other 
changes  which  could  affect  contract  prices. 
"A  request  for  a  'best  and  final'  offer  Is 
a  basic  procedure  and  would  have  been  made 
by  Navy  whether  or  not  the  request  Included 
changes  In  contract  terms  and  conditions. 

"With  a  modification  of  the  share  line 
(from  70/30  to  85/lB)  and  adjustment  In 
celling  price  (from  125%  to  130%  of  target), 
the  Contractors'  cost  risk  was  reduced. 

"The  Successive  Target  of  the  20  March 
solicitation,  or  its  reset  feature,  versus  the 
previous  Firm  Ttirget  approach,  enabled  the 
finalists  to  eliminate  contingencies  which 
might  have  been  structured  in  prior  price 
offers." 

I  trust  that  this  discussion  will  increase 
your  confidence  that  the  Navy  has  not  treat- 
ed this  matter  Ughtly  and  that  we.  like  you, 
are  doing  our  best  to  act  in  the  national 
interest. 
Best  personal  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Crafxe, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Batb  Iron  Works, 

May  28, 1970. 
The  Secret  ART  of  the  Navt, 
Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secrktart  :  With  reference  to 
your  letter  of  May  20,  very  frankly  I  am  ex- 
tremely concerned  by  your  failure  to  answer 
a  number  of  key  questions  raised  by  my 
earlier  letter  concerning  the  DD963  Pro- 
gram. 

Because  decisive  meetings  on  the  Program 
may  be  held  within  hours  or  days,  I  will 
focus  on  the  principal  and  overriding  point — 
should  an  award  of  this  magnitude  be  based 


on  prices  developed  by  reason  of  business 
tactics  rather  than  by  firm  estimates  of  an- 
ticipated costs.  I  am  certain  neither  of  us 
believes  true  costs  in  the  DD963  Program 
changed  after  the  third  proposal  round 
simply  because  a  new  type  of  contract  was 
Introduced.  As  you  so  clearly  stated,  "The 
March  20  request  for  proposal  made  no  tech- 
nical  or  specification   changes." 

And  yet.  a  clear  Implication  of  the  state- 
ment In  your  letter  on  page  3  that  "the 
Successive  Target  of  the  20  March  solicita- 
tions, or  its  re-set  feature  .  .  .  enabled  the 
finalists  to  eliminate  contingencies  which 
may  have  been  structured  in  prior  price 
offers."  is  that  the  Navy  virtually  invited  a 
bidder  to  make  unjustifiable  reductions  to 
his  estimates  with  the  assuranoe  that  be 
would  recover  at  the  "re-set  point." 

If  this  Implication  is  correct.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  "confirm  the  credibility  and 
reasonableness"  of  a  proposal  arrived  at  by 
such  means.  Indeed.  It  would  seem  to  me 
your  statement  could  be  read  to  imply  that 
the  Navy  has  Invited  a  bidder  so  inclined 
to  reduce  his  costs  and  create  a  built-in 
overrun.  It  has  been  my  understanding  that 
such  practices  were  prohibited  by  Defense 
Department  Regulations.  If  they  are  not  so 
prohibited  then  the  Regulations  should  be 
changed  so  that  they  are,  and  are  thus  sub- 
ject to  the  same  interpretation  by  all  bid- 
ders. 

Your  letter  makes  no  mention  of  any 
analysis  of  this  major  thrust  of  my  letter. 
Until  this  question  is  addressed  and  an- 
swered, I  see  no  basis  for  proceeding  further 
with  this  procurement. 

May  I  have  the  favor  of  an  immediate 
reply  on  this  Important  point? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maroartt  Chase  SMrrH, 

V.S.  Senator. 

VS.  Senate, 
Commpttee  on  Armed  Serticks, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  29, 1970. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navt, 
Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  My  letter  of  May 
28,  1970  was  in  error — in  that  I  referred  to 
your  letter  of  May  20  when  the  accurate  date 
is  May  22  and  which  letter  was  not  deliv- 
ered to  my  office  until  May  26. 

Because  of  the  shortness  of  time  in  ana- 
lyzing the  contents  of  your  letter  of  May  22, 
1970  from  the  standpoint  of  responsiveness 
to  the  questions  and  pwints  that  I  raised  in 
my  letter  of  April  24,  1970,  I  confined  my 
observations  In  my  May  28  letter  to  the 
issue  of  should  an  award  of  the  DD963  magni- 
tude be  based  on  prices  developed  by  reason 
of  business  tactics  rather  than  by  firm  es- 
timates of  anticipated  costs. 

Now  that  I  have  had  more  time  to  study 
and  analyze  your  letter  of  May  22.  I  wish  to 
express  my  opinion  on  additional  points. 
T  do  not  believe  that  yoiir  letter  of  May  22 
was  responsive  to  my  letter  of  April  24  on 
these  points. 

1.  Your  letter  was  not  responsive  to  the 
entire  question  of  potential  cost  overrun  as 
it  relates  to  the  analysis  of  bidders  cost 
estimates  for  the  procurement. 

2.  In  reference  to  over-ooncentratlon  of 
work  in  a  single  faculty,  my  letter  was  not 
really  answered.  The  heart  of  the  problem 
is  created  by  putting  so  many  dollars  through 
a  single  facility. 

As  an  example,  note  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  procurement  of  the  C6A 
aircraft  from  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion, though  much  of  the  work  was  subcon- 
tracted around  the  country.  In  this  connec- 
tion, also  note  Lockheed's  serious  sUppage 
on  the  DE1052  Program  with  the  DE1065, 
1069  and  1073  having  been  schediUed  for 
deUvery  last  year  and  yet  the  keels  have  not 
even  been  laid  on  any  of  these  three  ships 
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scheduled   for   completion   a   jear   to   nine 
montiis  ago. 

3.  The  lact  that  several  larjw  Naval  and 
Merchant  contracts  are  now  scheduled  for 
construction  by  Litton  and  LItt  jn  as  yet  has 
an  uncompleted  and  untested  ihlpyard  was 
not  addressed. 

4.  The  Impact  on  future  destroyer  competi- 
tion of  a  single  award  of  20  ships  to  the 
only  new  shipyard  was  not  answered. 

6.  My  questions  relating  to  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  defense  contracts  was 
answered  only  through  the  ejplanatlon  of 
subcontracting  when  It  is  p<rfectly  clear 
that  principal  benefits  run  to  tie  prime  con- 
tractor. 

6.  The  reference  to  your  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Op)enitlons'  statements  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  In  Feb- 
ruary  relating  to  the  deslrabUii  y  of  new  fa- 
cilities was  answered  by  a  reftrence  to  the 
testimony  before  the  Senate  A|rmed  Service 
Committee  In  March.  Thus,  thje  answer  re- 
ferred to  testimony  given  befo-e  the  wrong 
committee  at  the  wrong  time.  Thus,  in  the 
"right"  testimony,  your  statement  before  the 
House  Committee  was  that  the  whole  reason 
for  using  this  type  of  procureme  at  was  to  ob- 
tain new  facilities. 

7.  The  economic  Impact  on  Maine  of  an 
award  to  Litton  was  not  answeied. 

8.  The  question  of  a  best  aiid  final  oSer 
was  answered  only  to  the  extint  that  you 
said  that  the  law  permitted  such  a  request 
and  moreover  that  had  always  been  the 
Navy's  Intent.  The  fact  that  Btith  was  never 
made  aware  that  such  a  "best  and  final  of- 
fer" would  be  requested  was  no^  explained. 

9.  The  entire  implication  that  substantial 
industrial  espionage  has  taken  place  was  not 
discussed  and  particularly  th*  significance 
of  leaked  prices  as  It  relates  to  t*ie  possibility 
that  an  auction  was  oonductedJ 

10.  Finally,  and  again,  all  of  t|»e  answers  In 
your  letter  of  May  22  referred  t<J  target  prices 
when,  as  shown  by  ASPR,  procurement  slg- 
lUficanoe  attaches  to  target  co^dt  rather  than 
to  price.  Thus,  the  key  U  the  v$Udlty  of  cost 
estimates. 

Again  I  mu3t  stress  that  the  ^veral  ques- 
Uons  raised  deal  with  basic  trinclples  far 
more  Important  than  the  econdmlcally  self- 
ish Interests  of  any  one  state  (ir  any  region 
of  our  nation. 

Sincerely  yours.  

MASCAirr   Chasx   BicrrH, 

U.S.  Sejiator. 

Thx  SiaurrA«T  or  thi  s  N*vt. 
WasM7i{rton,  D.C..  Af  ly  29, 1970. 
Hon.  Marcasxt  Chase  Smlith, 
V.S.  Senator. 
Woihinffton.  D.C. 

DxAa  Sknatoe  Smith  :  Thank]  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  28  concerning  thei  prices  In  the 
DD  903  program.  I  do  wish  to  stress  that  our 
award  will  not  be  based  on  pricing  alone  but 
wUl  Involve  such  factors  as  teclvilcal  quality, 
management  plans  and  mllitarj  eSectlTeness 
as  well  as  cost  to  the  Governme|it. 

In  your  latest  letter  you  qilestloned  the 
soundness  and  credibility  of  tne  fourth  and 
final  proposals  for  the  procureipent  of  these 
ships.  If  we  were  free  to  provide  you  the  de- 
tailed cost  and  pricing  data  In  the  proposals, 
I  believe  you  would  share  our  opinion  as  to 
their  credibility.  As  you  can  appreciate.  It  Is 
not  appropriate  for  the  Navy  to  divulge  such 
information  prior  to  the  award  to  whichever 
comp«ny  Is  selected.  However.  I  ^11  endeavor 
to  explain  further  to  you  the  icredlblllty  of 
the  last  proposals.  I 

In  competitive  negotiated  frocurements, 
final  negotiations  cannot  be  held  prior  to 
agreement  on  contract  terms  ahd  conditions 
and  on  applicable  specification^.  In  this  pro- 
curement all  such  final  agreemients  were  not 
reached  until  early  March  1970.  Only  then 
could  the  Navy  and  the  off erors;  hold  effective 
negotiations  on  price  and  oth^r  terms  of  a 
fully  defined  contr«ct\isl  padriage  and  only 


following  such  negotiations  was  the  Navy  In 
a  position  to  request  "best  and  final"  offers. 
Accordingly,  submissions  prior  to  the  best 
and  final  offers  must  be  viewed  in  that  light. 

The  shift  to  a  successive  target  type  of 
contract  and  the  modliications  of  the  share 
line  and  ceiling  reduced  the  risk  of  both 
offerors  and  in  my  opinion  enabled  each  to 
make  reductions  In  Its  cost  estimates.  For  ex- 
ample, by  a  re-set  time  firm  quotes  can  be 
obtained  by  the  contractor  from  vendors,  and 
design  work  and  engineering  test  programs 
will  t)e  well  along,  thus  greatly  reducing  un- 
certainties In  these  areas. 

The  oiferors  have  furnished  required  cost 
and  pricing  data,  duly  certified  by  them,  and 
price  details  were  then  subjected  to  the  audit 
of  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  final  pro- 
posals have  been  most  carefully  scrutinized. 
After   award   we   will   be   glad   to  give   you 
further  information  on  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Chafkx. 

U.S.    SENArE, 
COSCMITTZX    ON    ARMED    SEBVICES, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  2.  1970. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laikd, 
The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secbetart  :  Since  my  letter  of 
AprU  24,  1970,  concerning  the  DD963  de- 
stroyer procurement,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  I  have  exchanged  letters  In  con- 
nection with  the  credibility  of  the  prices 
proposed  by  the  two  finalists.  I  find  the  po- 
sition ultimately  taken  by  Secretary  Chafee 
in  his  latest  letter  to  me  on  this  subject  on 
May  29,   1970  most  distvirblng. 

Specifically,  Secretary  Chafee  wrote: 

"The  shift  to  a  successive  target  tyi>e  of 
contract  and  the  modifications  of  the  share 
line  and  celling  reduced  the  risk  of  both  of- 
ferors and  In  my  opinion  enabled  each  to 
make  reductions  In  Its  cost  estimates.  For 
example,  by  re-set  time  firm  quotes  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  contractor  from  vendors,  and 
design  work  and  engineering  test  programs 
will  t>e  well  along,  thus  greatly  reducing  un- 
certainties In  these  areas." 

As  I  had  previously  written  to  Secretary 
Chafee  I  simply  cannot  believe  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  re-settlng  the  target  cost  In  the 
39th  month  after  contract  award  Is  an  ac- 
ceptable reason  for  cutting  valid  estimates 
of  the  costs  of  contract  performance,  thereby 
building  In  an  overrun  situation  at  the  very 
Inception  of  performance.  Indeed,  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  your  procurement  regula- 
tions prohibit  such  a  "buy-In"  on  any  basis. 
Including  the  type  of  contract  employed. 

I  do  not  see  how  I  can  defend  in  the 
Senate  as  credible  a  cost  estimate  arrived  at 
by  huge  reductions  based  upon  the  Govern- 
ment's willingness  to  accept  an  overrun  at 
the  39th  month.  It  simply  cannot  be  the 
Intent  of  your  procurement  regoilatlons  that 
reductions  in  cost  estimates  of  prospective 
subcontracts,  design  work  and  engineering 
test  programs,  as  outlined  by  Secretary 
Chafee,  can  be  held  to  be  credible  on  such 
a  basis.  As  I  stated  to  Secretary  Chafee  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  such  practices  were 
prohibited.  For  this  reason  I  am  sincerely 
worried  about  the  Irregularity  and  perhaps 
the  Illegality  of  the  Navy's  evaluation  of  the 
cost  estimates  In  this  procurement. 

Inasmuch  as  Secretary  Chafee  has  taken 
the  position  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  are 
no  problems  with  this  approcMsh  It  Is  now 
necessary  that  I  appeal  to  you  and  your  staff 
to  make  an  Immediate  study  of  this  situation. 

I  request  your  personal  assurance  that  this 
Administration  is  not  falling  prey  to  the 
same  type  of  procurement  problems  involv- 
ing massive  overruns  that  we  have  inherited 
from  the  prior  Administration.  For  this 
reason  I  would  like  to  have  the  results  of 


your  review  as  soon  as  possible  and  In  any 
event  before  the  award  of  ihis  contract. 
Sincerely  yours, 

IilAROAaET  Chase  Smith, 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  SECi:£TAnY  OF  DSFENSX, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  5, 1970. 
Hon.  MAr.cARiT  Chase  Smith, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

DtiAB  Senator  S.mith:  I  am  looking  Into  the 
question  contr.lned  In  your  letter  of  June  2, 
1970  with  respect  to  the  Navy  DD963  destroyer 
procurement.  Several  of  my  key  assistants  are 
in  the  process  of  reviewing  the  proposed  con- 
tract award  with  Navy  officials.  I  have  asked 
them  to  iaquire  Into  the  issue  you  presci.ted 
in  your  letter  and  i  will  be  happy  to  provide 
you  with  a  respoiise  as  soon  as  this  review  Is 
completed. 

Sincerely, 

Mel. 

The  SECBETAaT  or  the  Navt, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  5, 1970. 
Hon.  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washingtcn,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  I  am  sorry  to  learn 
from  your  letter  of  May  29  that  you  feel  my 
May  22  letter  was  unresponsive  to  various 
points  raised  In  your  April  24,  1970  letter. 
Within  the  constraints  inherent  In  discus- 
sion of  a  proposed  award  not  to  di.sclose 
detailed  cost  and  pricing  data  submitted  oy 
either  of  the  competitors  or  otherwise  prej- 
udice the  position  of  either  of  them.  It  Is 
my  desire  to  answer  your  questions  to  the  best 
of  my  ability. 

As  to  your  first  point  on  the  matter  of 
potential  overrun,  I  assure  you  that  the 
Navy's  analysis  of  the  "best  and  final  offers" 
of  each  competitor  showed  them  to  be  of 
equal  credlblUty.  The  Navy  considers  that 
the  likelihood  of  overrun  (or  underrun)  Is 
the  same  In  the  case  of  both  competitors. 

Your  second  point  Is  that  "thf;  heart  of 
the  problem  is  created  by  pu-tlng  so  muiiy 
dollars  through  a  single  factbty."  By  dealing 
with  a  single  prime  contractor  we  o&st  meet 
the  objectives  of  the  Navy  and  the  Defense 
Department  to  procure  the  required  number 
of  destroyers  which  satisfy  operational  re- 
quirements at  minimum  cast  to  the  Oovem- 
ment.  It  was  to  obtain  these  advantages  for 
the  Oovemment,  Including  ship  standardi- 
zation and  the  cost  oenefits  of  series  pro- 
duction techniques,  that  led  to  the  Initiation 
on  this  basis  In  1967  of  this  DD  9C3  Class 
procurement.  Whichever  yard  gets  the  award, 
there  will  be  a  large  number  cf  dollars  going 
through  a  single  facility. 

In  your  third  point  you  Indicated  concern 
that  Litton  has  an  uncompleted  and  imtested 
yard.  That  yard  Is  across  the  river  from  its 
existing  facilities,  has  been  under  construc- 
tion for  two  years  with  completion  set  for 
December  1970,  and  has  already  commenced 
production  In  this  new  facility  of  on  eight 
ship  program  for  a  commercial  operator.  Bath 
contemplates  vastly  exoandlng  Us  present 
yard  If  the  successful  bidder  but  has  not 
commenced  any  wcH-k  on  the  new  facilities. 
It  would  seem  therefore  that  If  Lltton's  facili- 
ties are  labelled  as  untested,  the  proposed 
expansion  adjacent  to  Bath's  existing  yard  Is 
likewise  ojien  to  similar  questioning. 

Your  fourth  point  presumes  an  award  to 
Litton  with  the  assumed  consequence  of  giv- 
ing Litton  a  built-in  competitive  advantage 
In  the  procurement  of  any  future  destroy- 
ers. It  Implies  that  Bath  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  future  destroyer  work.  As  noted  in 
my  earlier  letter  to  you,  responsible  Bath 
officials  have  stated  that  their  ability  to  con- 
tinue their  shipbuilding  business  Is  not  de- 
pendent upon  award  of  the  DD  963  contract. 
Further,  as  reported  In  the  Baltimore  Sun 
for  Sunday,  May  24,  1970,  Bath  officials  were 
quoted  as  saying  that  they  project  a  new 
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$97.3  mlllloa  shipyard  In  connection  with  the 
Maritime  Administration's  10-year  program 
to  build  300  new  Amerlcan-fiag  cargo  ships. 
Sach  a  facility  would  also  place  them  in  a 
favorable  competitive  position  for  any  addi- 
tional destroyer  types  which  might  be  re- 
quired In  the  future. 

Your  fifth  point  concerns  the  geographic 
distribution  of  defense  contracts.  While 
benefits  unquestionably  run  to  the  prime 
contractor,  I  believe  It  Is  Important  to  rec- 
ognize the  wide  distribution  of  the  subcon- 
tracts. For  example.  If  the  award  were  made 
to  Bath,  while  the  ships  would  be  built  at 
Bath,  the  entire  combat  systems  portion  of 
the  destroyer  would  be  subcontracted  to 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company.  All  ship  design 
work,  much  of  the  program  management 
functions,  and  most  of  the  subcontract  pur- 
chasing function  would,  for  the  first  two  and 
a  half  to  three  years  of  the  program,  be  con- 
ducted at  such  diverse  locations  as  New  York 
City  and  FuUerton,  California. 

I  regret  the  confusion  In  the  testimony  to 
which  you  refer  In  your  sixth  point. 

We  recognize  yotir  concern,  expressed  In  the 
seventh  point  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
too  have  been  mindful  of  this. 

Regarding  your  eighth  point,  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulation  require- 
ment that  all  offerors  shall  be  Informed  of  the 
specified  date  of  the  closing  negotiations  Is 
well  known.  Both  Bath  and  Litton  were  in- 
formed on  March  20,  1970,  that  best  and 
final  offers  were  to  be  submitted,  constitut- 
ing a  closing  of  the  negotiations.  The  Bath- 
Hughes  team  was  In  continuous  dally  nego- 
tiations with  the  Navy  from  2  March 
through  20  March  1970.  The  team  included 
able  counsel  completely  familiar  with  the 
many  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General 
requiring  best  and  final  offers  to  close  nego- 
tiations. 

:E  Relative   to   any   industrial   espionage   or 

O  leakage  referred  to  in  yoiu-  ninth  point,  I 

X  wish  to  note  that  the  Navy  practices  precau- 

tions to  safeguard  the  cost  and  pricing  sub- 
mitted by  both  competitors. 

As  to  your  final  point,  we  agree  that  the 
key  Is  the  validity  of  the  cost  estimates.  In 
addition  to  the  information  given  you  In  my 
prior  letters,  I  wish  to  note  that  both  Bath 
and  Litton  made  significant  reductions  In 
the  varlotis  elements  of  the  cost  estimates 
and  profit  on  which  theU  best  and  final  offers 
were  made.  These  reductions  might  also  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  this  was  their  final 
opportunity  for  submitting  the  best  offer 
they  wished  to  make.  Whatever  the  motiva- 
tion, the  Important  fact  Is  that  these  reduc- 
tions were  made,  and  the  cost  and  pricing 
data  supporUng  these  final  proposals  were 
certified  by  the  offerors  to  be  accurate,  cur- 
rent and  complete  as  required  by  law  and 
our  regulations.  These  estimates  were  com- 
pared with  each  other  and  with  our  own 
estimates. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  share 
your  views  as  to  Importance  of  this  contract 
and  do  appreciate  the  deep  concern  you  have 
so  ably  expressed  In  your  several  letters. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Chafex. 

The  DEPtFTT  Secrttart  or  Dktensb, 

Washington,  D.C  June  18, 1970. 
Hon.  Margaret  Ckasb  SMrrH, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sbhth:  In  your  letter  of 
June  2, 1970,  you  requested  that  the  proposed 
Navy  DD  963  contract  be  reviewed  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  prior  to 
award. 

Such  a  review  has  been  made.  I  established 
the  Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review 
Council  for  the  specific  ptirpose  of  subjecting 
major  weapons  systems  acquisition  to  the 
most  careful  scrutiny.  In  the  process  of  this 


Coimcil's  review  of  the  DD  963  program,  de- 
tailed pricing  information  was  reviewed  as 
well  as  the  type  of  contract  employed. 

Your  concern  with  the  credibility  of  the 
cost  estimate  of  any  contract  awarded  for 
the  DD  963  Class  ships  Is  based  upon  your 
understanding  that  such  cost  estimate  was 
"arrived  at  by  huge  reductloos  based  upon 
the  Government's  willingness  to  accept  an 
overrun  at  the  39th  month".  In  the  39th 
month  after  contract  award  the  contract  tar- 
get cost  Is  to  be  re-set  or  a  firm  fixed  price  Is 
to  be  established,  as  provided  In  the  contract. 
(The  celling  price  will  not  be  changed.)  This 
provision  was  Included  In  the  March  20.  1970 
request  for  best  and  final  offers  sent  to  both 
finalists.  It  Is  not  known  how  much  of  the 
reductions  In  the  "best  and  final"  contract 
estimated  cost  proposed  by  each  of  the  final- 
ists was  attributable  to  the  shift  from  con- 
tract target  cost  and  how  much  wsls  due  to 
"sharpening  the  pencil".  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  both  finalists  did  make  sub- 
stantial reductions  embracing  all  areas  of 
cost,  as  well  as  profit.  Further,  these  final 
cost  estimates  were  carefully  analyzed,  com- 
pared vtrlth  one  another  and  with  independent 
estimates  performed  by  the  Navy  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  the  "best  and  final"  offer,  and  their 
credibility  and  reasonableness  confirmed. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  Implication  that 
the  Oovemment  Is  willing  to  accept  an  over- 
run at  the  39th  month  or  at  any  other 
time  during  the  performance  of  any  re- 
sulting DD  963  Class  contract.  Any  such  Im- 
plication must  be  based  on  a  misunder- 
standing of  how  "successive  target"  Incentive 
contracts  work.  Under  any  fixed  price  in- 
centive contract  there  may  be  cost  growth 
up  to  the  contract  celling  price,  which  Is 
the  limit  of  the  Government's  exposure.  In 
the  case  of  the  DD  963  Class  contract,  the 
celling  price  is  130%  of  the  Initial  target 
cost.  During  the  first  39  months  of  perform- 
ance of  the  DD  963  Class  contract,  the  Con- 
tractor Is  motivated  to  control  his  costs  be- 
cause, by  the  incentive  provision,  the  con- 
tractor Is  entitled  to  Increase  his  target  profit 
at  the  re-set  point  by  having  reduced  his 
costs.  Based  on  record  costs,  and  other 
Information,  the  parties  then  negotiate 
either  a  firm  fixed  price  or  a  new  target  cost 
and  formula  for  establishing  the  final  profit. 
In  no  event  can  the  re-set  target  cost,  plus 
profit,  exceed  the  contract  ceiling  price. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  believe  the 
Navy  has  handled  this  Important  contract 
in  accordance  with  established  procurement 
procedures. 

Sincerely, 

DAvm  Raskord. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  On  April  3, 
1969,  three  proposals  were  submitted  for 
DD-963  destroyers — by  Litton,  Bath,  and 
General  E>ynamics,  Quincy.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  Bath  had  the  highest  price; 
Litton  the  next  highest,  and  that  General 
Dynamics  was  low. 

The  General  Dynamics  design  did  not 
meet  Navy  requirements.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  the  Navy  announced  that 
it  was  dropping  General  Djmamics  from 
the  competition  on  September  9,  1969. 

In  order  to  get  the  Bath  and  Litton 
designs  on  a  relatively  comparable  basis 
and  to  bring  the  prices  down  after  the 
original  April  1969  submittal,  the  Navy 
subsequently  issued  two  "Requests  for 
Proposal  Supplement" — RFPS — one  in 
September  1969  and  one  in  January  1970. 
Thus,  prior  to  the  second  and  third  price 
submittals  numerous  Navy  technical  di- 
rections and  spedflcatlon  changes  with 


important  cost  impact  were  required  of 
Bath  and  Litton. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes  and  direc- 
tions it  is  understood  that  at  the  time  of 
the  third  proposal  submittal  in  February 
1970,  both  the  Bath  ship  and  the  Litton 
ship  met  the  Navy  requirements  and  the 
prices  proposed  were  apparently  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

Each  proposal,  including  the  third,  was 
subjected  to  Government  audit  of  tech- 
nical and  cost  considerations. 

Then,  on  March  20,  1S70,  the  Navy 
asked  Bath  and  Litton  to  submit  a  fourth 
proposal.  No  technical  or  specification 
requirements  were  changed  by  this  Navy 
request,  that  is,  there  were  no  changes 
which  would  have  an  impact  on  cost. 

Instead  the  Navy  requested  that  the 
fourth  proposal  be  on  the  basis  of  a  new 
type  of  contract,  a  "Fixed  Price  Incentive 
Successive  Targets"  contract.  The  key 
difierence  between  the  Navy's  newly  pro- 
posed type  of  contract  and  the  Fixed 
Price  Incentive  contract  on  which  the 
prior  proposal  had  been  based  is  the 
requirement  to  reset  at  a  firm  fixed 
price  or  at  a  new  target  price  in  the  39th 
month  after  the  contract  award.  The 
Navy  also  changed  the  share  line  from 
a  70/30  ratio  to  85/15  ratio  and  the 
contract  ceiling  from  125  percent  of 
target  cost  to  130  percent  of  target  cost. 

In  accordance  with  the  applicable  De- 
partment of  Defense  regulations  gov- 
erning this  type  of  contract,  the  changes 
made  by  the  Navy  should  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  the  proposed  profit  based  upon 
the  reduction  in  risk  on  the  contractor. 
Thus,  imder  this  new  type  of  contract, 
target  cost  should  not  change  except  for 
the  results  of  the  discussions  between  the 
Government  and  the  two  contractors 
concerning  the  results  of  the  Govern- 
ment's technical  and  oost  audits  of  the 
third  proposal. 

However,  the  result  of  this  fourth 
round  of  proposal  appears  to  be  a  13.5 
percent — $270  million — price  difference 
between  Bath  and  Litton. 

Since,  first,  both  contractors  presum- 
ably took  account  of  the  Government's 
recommendations  in  connection  with  its 
audit  of  their  earlier  proposals  and 
second,  both  ships  met  Navy  require- 
ments as  of  February  1970  when  the 
third  proposal  round  took  place  and 
third,  the  Navy  made  no  technical 
changes  after  the  third  proposal  round, 
this  price  differential  appears  to  be  ex- 
plicable on  only  one  basis: 

Litton  took  advsmtage  of  the  change  in 
contract  type  providing  the  opportunity 
to  negotiate  a  new  target  price  39  months 
after  contract  award  to  make  an  un- 
reasonable and  drastic  reduction  in 
price. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  under 
the  Navy's  new  85/15  share  line  the  con- 
tractor's profit  is  reduced  by  only  16 
percent  of  any  ovemm  negotiated  at  the 
reset  point  above  the  original  target 
cost.  Thus,  a  new  target  price  at  the 
reset  point  which  reflects  an  overrun 
to  the  Government  of  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  would  result  in  only  a 
small  reduction  in  the  contractor's  profit. 
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THE    FORTHCOMING    PRSSIDENTS 
REPORT  ON  THE  CAMB4)DIAN  OP- 
ERATION 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Prfesident,  the 
American  people  this  week  ^ill  be  sub- 
jected to  the  most  concentjrated  elec- 
tronic/print   media    barra^^s    of    pre- 
planned, ciistom-tailored  adihinistration 
propaganda  on  the  success  o  I  Cambodia 
that  it  is  possible  to  create  '  cith  all  the 
resources  of  Madison  Aveme. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  V'hite  House 
tomorrow  wUl  release  Presid  ent  Nixon's 
report  on  the  Cambodian  operation.  It 
wiU  coincide  with  what  is  ex  jected  to  be 
the  final  Senate  approval  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  The  timing  of  the 
Senate  vote — which  is  consid  ;red  critical 
of  the  President's  Cambodiai  i  invasion— 
and  his  own  announcement  of  tlie  suc- 
cess of  Cambodia  are  not  un -elated.  The 
Presidents  supporters  agreed  to  halt 
their  filibuster  so  as  to  permi^  a  vote  that 
could  have  taken  place  long  ftgo.  at  least 
4  weeks  ago.  if  the  White  He  use  had  not 
encouraged  delay  over  the  past  7  weeks. 
The  purpose  of  the  Whit<  House  and 
its  Senate  supporters  is  simple  and  has 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  wi  th  responsi- 
ble legislating.  They  Just  dd  not  want 
the  vote  to  appear  to  be  the  action  that 
forced  the  President  to  tak;  the  troops 
out  of  Cambodia. 

I  would  note  parenthetically  that  if 
Cambodia  should  fall  to  the  Communist 
forces  in  the  future,  those  same  admin- 
istration supporters  will  be  the  first  to 
accuse  Senate  opponents  ol  the  war  of 
"having  lost  Cambodia." 

The  President's  Tuesday  re  port — which 
will  have  wide  television  an  1  newspaper 
coverage — will  be  followed  Wednesday 
evening  with  a  1-hour  live  retwork  tele- 
vision interview  with  th(  President, 
which  is  expected  to  center  m  the  Indo- 
china war.  during  prime  evening  time. 
Despite  the  fact  that  three  ( istinguished 
network  newsmen  apparentl  <f  will  be  free 
to  ask  any  questions,  the  atjmosphere  of 
such  an  interview  progra^  makes  it 
certain  that  little  opportunity  wUl  be 
available  to  develop  the  neg  itive  aspects 
of  the  President's  policies. 

The  President's  remarks  d  aring  the  in- 
terview will,  no  doubt,  d)minate  the 
newspapers  the  following  cay. 

On  that  day.  Thursday,  to  keep  the 
propaganda  flowing,  the  w:  lite  House  Is 
scheduled  to  release  the  transcript  of  a 
4-hour  "background  brieflrg"  held  last 
Friday  by  the  President  anc  his  advisors 
for  a  selected  group  of  38  editors  and 
broadcasters.  It  should  con  e  as  no  sur- 
prise that  the  President  told  that  group 
that  his  Cambodian  invasio  i  was  an  un- 
paralleled success;  would  lasten  Viet- 
namization  and  permit  continued  with- 
drawal of  American  troops. 

By  making  it  a  "background  briefing" 
and  then  releasing  it  almost  a  week  later 
the  White  House  apparent  y  expects  to 
get  additional  press  and  rai  Ho  /televl-slon 
coverage  for  an  undevlating  success 
theme  that  has  been  played  steadily 
since  the  Cambodian  invasio  n  first  began. 
Prom  the  first  announcement  of  the 
Invasion  on  April  30,  the  I 'resident  has 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  readily  ap- 


parent reaction  in  Cambodia  itself  that 
would — and  has  followed.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  widening  of  destructive 
war  activity  to  another  small,  defenseless 
country  where  the  enemy  has  been  driven 
into  the  interior  to  be  followed  by  our 
bombers  which  apparently  now  are  free 
to  attack  wherever  they  believe  the 
"enemy"  to  be. 

To  date  the  media— particularly  those 
men  in  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam— 
h£is  been  agressive  in  presenting  the  facts 
that  on  their  face  contrast  sharply  with 
the  views  portrayed  from  the  White 
House.  However,  the  media,  both  elec- 
tronic and  print,  faces  a  great  challenge 
in  the  coming  days.  By  tradition,  they 
will  necessarily  fl'm  and  report  what 
the  President  and  his  advisors  say — 
whether  directly  or  in  the  "back- 
grounders" that  protect  their  Identity 
and  thus  encourage  irresponsibility.  How 
they  characterize  those  "White  House  re- 
ports, how  they  show  what  is  not  said, 
how  they  present  the  critical  view  of  the 
Cambodian  "success"  will  in  large  part 
determine  the  way  the  American  people 
understand  and  judge  the  Presidents 
policies. 

In  a  perceptive  article,  published  Sun- 
day in  the  Washington  Post,  Dean  Ernest 
R.  May  and  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Shelling  of 
Harvard,  pose  a  series  of  questions  that 
hopefully  will  be  answered  during  this 
week.  If  the  President  does  not  volimteer, 
hopefully  the  media  will  press  lor  some 
replies.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

We,  in  opposition  to  the  President's 
Cambodian  adventure,  will  also  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  whether  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNEW's  attacks  against  television 
and  press  critics  will  pay  off  in  a  stifling 
of  the  opposition  views  at  this  most  im- 
portant time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THK    NtXOK    RXPOST    ON    CAMBODIA 

(By  Ernest  R.  May  and  Thomas  C.  Schelllng) 

Just  before  Cambodia.  President  Nixon 
toted  up  prospective  gains  and  losses  on  a 
yellow  pad.  Soon  after  June  30,  he  must  add 
up  results  thus  far  and  report  to  the  public. 

In  earlier  statements,  he  set  forth  at  least 
fovir  objectives:  reducing  American  casual- 
ties, speeding  troop  withdrawals,  Influencing 
actions  by  North  Vietnam,  and  protecting 
American  prestige.  When  hearing  his  state- 
ment, we  should  bear  in  mind  what  he  has 
said  about  these  objectives. 

First,  the  President  said  on  April  30  and 
reiterated  on  May  8  that  the  operation  "will 
reduce  American  casualties."  Over  30O 
Americans  have  died  In  Cambodia.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  President  recognized  that  the 
offensive  would  entail  higher  casualties  in 
the  short  run.  But  he  has  not  explained  how 
American  lives  have  been  saved  over  the  long 
run.  The  Cambodian  sanctuaries  menaced  the 
IV  and  III  Corps  Areas  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  former  Is  already  Vletnamlzed;  the  lat- 
ter is  to  be  Vletnamlzed  by  September.  Did 
the  President  expect  to  save  American  lives 
because  his  Vietnamlzatlon  plans  call  for 
sending  tJ.S.  troops  back  Into  combat  when- 
ever the  South  Vietnamese  are  hard  pressed? 

Second,  the  President  pointed  to  a  map  on 
April  30  and  said:  "North  Vietnam  already 
occupies  this  part  of  Laos.  If  North  Vietnam 
also  occupied  this  whole  band  In  Cambodia 


or  the  entire  country,  it  would  mean  that 
South  Vietnam  was  completely  outflanked 
and  the  forces  of  Americans  In  this  area  as 
well  as  the  South  Vietnamese  would  be  In  an 
untenable  military  position."  The  President 
should  explain  how  the  Cambodian  operation 
has  reduced  this  danger.  News  reporters  tell 
of  the  Cambodians'  Inability  to  check  the' 
North  Vietnamese.  If  US  troops,  helicopters, 
and  air  supfKDrt  are  withdrawn  from  Cam- 
bodia, what  Is  to  prevent  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese from  re-establUhlng  the  threat?  Will  the 
situation  be  more  tenable  In  May,  1971, 
when  the  United  States  has  150.000  fewer 
troops  in  Vietnam?  Are  there  grounds  for 
confidence  that  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
withstand  next  year  a  threat  of  "outflanking" 
that  the  President  Judged  them  unable  to 
withstand  this  year? 

Third,  the  President  has  predicted  that 
the  Cambodian  operation  will  influence  de- 
cisions by  Hanoi.  When  announcing  on  April 
20  his  schedule  for  withdrawing  160,000 
troops,  he  took  occasion  to  "remind  the  lead- 
ers of  North  Vietnam  that  .  .  .  they  will  be 
taking  grave  risks  should  they  attempt  to 
use  the  occasion  to  Jeopardize  the  security 
of  our  remaining  forces  in  Vietnam  by  in- 
creased military  action  In  Vietnam,  In  Cam- 
bodia or  In  Laos."  When  ordering  action  In 
Cambodia,  he  cited  this  warning,  and  on 
May  8.  he  observed  that  President  Johnson 
had  erred  In  escalating  the  war  "step  by 
step."  Referring  to  the  move  Into  Cambodia, 
Mr.  Nixon  said,  "This  action  Is  a  decisive 
move,  and  this  action  also  puts  the  enemy 
on  warning  that  If  It  escalates  while  we  are 
trying  to  de-escalate,  we  will  move  decisively 
and  not  step  by  step." 

There  must  have  been  earlier  signals  to 
Hanoi.  The  President  surely  did  not  believe 
that  Hanoi  could  reach  a  decision  and  have 
that  decision  carried  out  by  field  com- 
manders within  10  days.  But  by  June  30.  61 
days  will  have  pwissed  since  the  President 
demonstrated  that  his  words  were  not  empty 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  exercise  his  full 
powers  as  Commander-in-Chief  even  at  the 
risk  of  a  public  storm  at  home.  Is  there 
evidence  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
scaled  down  their  operations  In  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  or  Cambodia.  News  reports  sug- 
gest the  contrary. 

The  President  said  earlier.  "It  Is  Hanoi, 
and  Hanoi  alone,  that  stands  today  blocking 
the  path  to  a  Just  peace  for  all  the  people  of 
Southeast  Asia."  Has  he  had  Indication  since 
April  30  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
more  willing  to  bargain? 

If  the  answers  to  both  questions  are  nega- 
tive— that  Is,  If  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
not  limited  their  operations  or  shown  signs 
of  negotiating — what  Is  the  next  step?  The 
President  warned  on  June  3:  "If  their  an- 
swers to  our  withdrawal  program,  and  to 
our  offer  to  negotiate.  Is  to  Increase  their  at- 
tacks In  a  way  that  Jeopardizes  the  safety  of 
our  remaining  forces  In  Vietnam.  I  shall,  as 
my  action  five  weeks  ago  demonstrated,  take 
strong  8und  effective  measures  to  deal  with 
that  situation."  What  "strong  and  effective 
measures"  are  available?  Does  the  President 
contemplate  renewed  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam?  Could  a  bombing  campaign  be 
more  effective,  militarily  and  politically, 
than  that  of  1965-68?  Or  does  the  President 
contemplate  stepped-up  ground  force  action? 
What  happ>ens  then  to  casualty  rates  and  to 
withdrawal? 

Fourth,  Mr.  Nixon  asserted  that  the  ac- 
tion m  Cambodia  would  work  to  restore 
American  prestige  and  credibility  elsewhere 
In  the  world.  He  asked  on  June  3:  "If  an 
American  President  had  failed  to  meet  this 
threat  to  400.000  American  men  in  Vietnam, 
would  those  nations  and  peoples  who  rely  on 
America's  p)ower  and  treaty  commitments 
for  their  security — In  Latin  America.  Europe, 
the  Middle  East  or  other  parts  of  Asia — re- 
tain any  confidence  In  the  United  States?" 
The  question  was  of  course  rhetorical,  and 
White  House  officials  conceded  that  many 
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capitals  reacted  Initially  with  alarm  and  mis- 
giving. The  President  should  Indicate 
whether  these  attitudes  have  since  changed 
and  whether  he  sees  In  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Japan  Increased  faith  In  the  re- 
straint, wisdom,  and  reliability  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

There  Is  a  fifth  criterion  for  Judging  the 
Cambodian  operation.  Admiral  Smedberg 
quoted  President  Nixon  as  saying  a  few  days 
before  April  30.  "I  am  not  going  to  let  Cam- 
bodia go  down  the  drain."  His  remark  on 
April  30  about  the  military  untenablUty  of 
South  Vietnam  should  the  Communists  con- 
trol "this  whole  band  in  Cambodia  or  the  en- 
tire country"  was  consistent  with  such  a  po- 
sition. On  the  other  hand,  he  and  Secretary 
Rogers  have  declared  that  the  United  States 
has  no  commitment  to  Cambodia.  The  Presi- 
dent's forthcoming  statement  should  clarify 
bis  stand. 

If  Cambodia  now  falls,  will  that  event  not 
arouse  the  same  concern  that  the  prospect 
of  It  apparently  aroused  In  late  April?  Will 
not  the  President's  credibility  be  at  stake 
once  again? 

These  are  not  all  the  questions  that  we 
hope  to  hear  addressed.  A  crucial  one  Is 
whether  our  allies,  especially  South  Vietnam 
and  Thailand,  have  Incurred  new  commit- 
ments or  adopted  mUltary  goals  that  the 
United  States  is  committed,  directly  or  in- 
dUectly.  to  support.  Is  It  American  strategy 
that  Allied  troops — no  Americans  among 
them— remain  deployed  Indefinitely  In  Cam- 
bodia, or  Is  this  an  independent  action  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  goverimient?  And  how  far 
does  our  commitment  extend  If  South  Viet- 
nam elects  to  defend  Phnom  Penh  or  other 
parts  of  Cambodia  while  our  forces  are  wait- 
ing In  South  Vietnam  to  be  reUeved  so  they 
can  be  withdrawn?  The  President  cannot  be 
expected  to  bare  his  differences  with  South 
Vietnam  In  a  public  address;  but  as  he  has 
repeatedly  used  his  statements  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  communicate  the  gravest 
warnings  to  Hanoi,  he  may  wisely  go  on 
record  at  home  to  clarify  hU  policy  for  Allied 
countries. 

The  President  could  also  shed  light  on 
"VletnamlzaUon."  Does  It  mean  that  South 
Vietnamese  forces  must  be  able  In  any  cir- 
cumstances to  defeat  the  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese?  Or  does  It  admit  the  posslbUlty 
of  defeat  In  a  Vletnamlzed  area  or  In  a  Vlet- 
namlzed South  Vietnam?  The  President 
might  Indicate  what  he  expects  of  the  240.- 
000  US.  troops  that  stay  in  Vietnam  after 
May,  1971.  WUl  they  provide  heUcopter  lift 
and  air  and  artlUery  support?  WIU  they  fight 
off  attacks  on  their  own  Installations?  What 
rate  of  casualties  are  they  likely  to  suffer? 
Are  their  functions  eventually  to  be  Vlet- 
namlzed? Over  what  time?  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  do  not  negotiate  and  If  the  South 
Vietnamese  prove  no  stronger  In  the  future 
than  In  the  past,  does  the  President  never- 
theless foresee  a  time  when  the  United  States 
can  disengage  from  the  war?  Does  ultimate 
withdrawal  depend  on  permanent  North 
Vietnamese  fear  of  the  "strong  and  effecUve 
measures"  he  has  threatened? 

It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  now  for  an- 
swers to  these  longer-term  questions.  There 
ought,  however,  to  be  one  further  element 
m  the  summing-up.  According  to  Stewart 
AIsop.  the  President  noted  on  his  yellow  pad 
that  the  Cambodian  operation  would  cause 
"deep  divisions"  at  home.  No  doubt,  these  di- 
visions were  reinforced  by  the  tragedies  at 
Kent  and  Jackson.  But  does  President  Nixon 
now  estimate  that  the  benefits  of  the  opera- 
tion Justified  the  damage  to  domestic  peace 
and  to  faith  in  America?  And  Is  this  the  last 
time  we  shall  be  asked  In  Indochina,  to  buy 
time  with  lives,  to  prove  our  nationhood  by 
resort  to  sudden  violence,  to  punish  the 
enemy  for  warnings  Ignored,  or  to  keep  South 
Vietnam  from  being  out-fianked  by  Com- 
munist forces  In  Cambodia  or  Laos? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  suspend?  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

THE      SALARIES      AND      OVERSEAS 
ALLOWANCES    OF    OUR    "ALLIES" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, as  has  already  been  stated  here,  is 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  modify 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  the  hiring  of  mercenaries. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  does  not  deal  with  merce- 
naries. I  suppose  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  csui  characterize  It  in  that 
manner  if  he  wishes.  But  I  indicate  my 
strong  opposition  to  his  characterization 
av  the  outset. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  what 
these  words  mean  is,  as  in  "Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  what  each  of  us  think  they 
mean. 

I  want  to  make  my  remarks  today 
because  it  Is  obvious  from  the  request  of 
the  majority  leader  that  tomorrow  will 
be  a  very  congested  period. 

These  remarks  are  quite  brief,  con- 
sidering the  usual  procedure  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  on  last  Friday,  I  had 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
several  tables  which  compare  the  salaries 
and  overseas  allowances  of  our  ovra.  men. 

Today,  I  will  insert  a  table  which  goes 
one  step  further.  This  table  shows  what 
an  American  GI  or  officer  serving  in 
Vietnam  would  receive  as  an  annual 
allowance  for  overseas  duty  if  he  received 
allowances  at  the  same  ratio  to  the  an- 
nual per  capita  gross  national  product 
as  the  allowances  the  United  States  pays 
to  Thai  military  forces  in  Vietnam. 

Last  Friday,  I  stated  that  the  "aver- 
age annual  income  In  ThaUand  is  $167." 
That  figure  was  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  State— Thailand  desk.  It 
was  an  estimate  of  what  the  Thai  annual 
per  capita  GNP  would  be  for  1969. 

In  the  table  to  which  I  refer  and  will 
Incorporate  in  tiie  Record,  I  have  used 
the  figure  of  $130  as  the  annual  per 
capita  GNP  for  Thailand  and  $3,670  as 


the  annual  per  capita  GNP  for  the  United 
States.  Those  are  World  Bank  figures 
for  1967,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
complete  figures  are  available.  These 
figures— from  the  World  Bank  Atlas, 
1969 — provide  an  accurate  base  from 
which  we  can  reliably  compare  the  an- 
nual per  capita  GNP  of  the  United  States 
with  that  of  Thailand. 

It  is  shocking  enough  to  realize  that 
the  United  States  pays  an  annual  over- 
seas allowance  to  a  Thai  lieutenant  gen- 
eral nearly  seven  times  larger  than  the 
allowance  it  pays  to  an  American  general 
of  equivalent  rank— $5,400  as  compared 
to  $780  for  the  American. 

It  is  astounding — and  I  do  not  much 
like  adjectives — to  realize  how  the  Thai 
lieutenant  general's  allowances  appear  if 
they  are  compared  with  the  society  from 
which  he  comes  which  has  an  annual  per 
capita  GNP  of  $130  according  to  the 
World  Bank. 

A  Thai  lieutenant  general  receives  an 
annual  overseas  allowance  paid  by  the 
United  States  of  $5,400.  This  is,  I  repeat, 
41  times  the  $130  aimual  per  capita  GNP 
of  Thailand.  If  an  Americsm  lieutenant 
general  were  to  receive  overseas  allow- 
ances 41  times  as  large  as  the  annual  per 
capita  GNP  of  the  United  States — $3.- 
670 — his  annual  overseas  allowance 
would  be  $100,925. 

I  will  illustrate  with  one  more  case.  A 
Thai  sergeant  receives  from  the  United 
States  annual  overseas  allowances  while 
he  serves  in  Vietnam  of  $720.  This  is  five 
times  the  annual  per  capita  GNP  of 
Thailand.  If  an  American  sergeant  in 
Vietnam,  who  now  receives  an  annual 
allowance  of  $192,  were  to  be  paid  five 
times  as  much  as  the  annual  GNP  of  his 
own  country — as  is  the  Thai  sergeant — 
the  American  sergeant  would  receive  an 
annual  allowance  of  $18,350. 

Mr.  President,  the  table  speaks  for  it- 
self and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  Mr.  President,  I  also  remind 
my  colleagues  that  this  does  not  include 
the  profit  involved  in  acquisitions  at  the 
PX's,  which  are  very  substantial  in  both 
the  case  of  the  Thais  and  the  Koreans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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overseas 

allowances 

paid  by 

United  States 


Exceeds  the 

annual  per 

capita  GNP  ot 

Thailand 

(J130) bv 

(times) 


U.S.  Forces  in  Vietnam 


Annual 
overseas 

allowances 

paid  by 

United 

States  > 


us. 

allowances  > 


Lieutenant  general. 

Major  general 

Colonel. 

Lieutenant  cotonel. 

Major 

Captain 

Lteutenant 

Master  sergeanL... 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

Private 


$5,400 
4,680 
3,600 

2,aao 

2,160 
1.800 
1.440 
I2S 
720 
600 
468 


41 
36 

27K 

22 

16H 

14 

11 

6 

5 

4M 

3H 


rso 

780 
780 
710 
780 
780 
780 
270 
192 
156 
96 


$150,470 
132.120 
100.925 
80.740 
60,550 
51,380 
40.370 
22.020 
18.350 
16.515 
12,845 


1  In  addition  to  the  above  amounU  which  represent  an  allowance  for '•combat  pay. 
are  exempt  from  income  tax  and  officers'  salaries  are  exempt  upjo  ^OU.^ 


'  the  salaries  ol  enlisted  men  serving  in  Vietnam 


as  Thais  are  paid. 
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Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  P.esi  1 
lar  comparioons  can  be  mad< 
spect  to  allowances  we  are 
Korean  troops  serving  in  Vie 

I  believe  this  table  of 
these  comparisons  provide 
how  we  are  distorting  the 
receive  these  enormous 
the  United  States  for  their 
We  are  creating  a  military 
countries  in  which  we  mak 
for  ofiBcers   to  receive   10,   2( 
and  40  t!mes  the  income  of 
wide  average  annual  per 
national  product.  Is  it  any  w 
we  hear  of  rich  generals 
funds  in  Swiss  bank  accounts? 

Last  week  I  spoke  of  the 
kind  of  practice  on  the  moral 
own  Nation. 

There  is  one  more  point 
make.  It  relates  to  the  secrecy 
shrouded  these  figures  about 
ances  the  United  States  is 
forces  of  some  of  Its  tdlles. 

The   argument   which   the 
branch  has  used  for  keeping 
ures  secret — a   secrecy   whicli 
mington  subcommittee  has  no\  r 
to  get  reversed,  to  some  extent 
is  that  if  the  forces  of  one 
knew  what  the  United  States 
the  forces  of  another  allied 
would  be  jealousy  and  bicke 

Before  I  had  studied  thes< 
was  inclined  to  accept  that 

But  now  that  I  look  at  these 
compare  them  with  what  we 
for  our  own  brave  men  in 
who    are   actually    doing 
fighting — I  believe  that  the 
these  figures  was  imposed  to 
facts  from  our  own  GI's,  more 
others. 

How  many  American  sen 
that  if  they  were  paid 
ances  by  their  own  society  ir 
ratio    that   we   pay    allows 
Thais,  the  Filipinos,  and  th( 
they  would  receive  more  than 
year,  rather  than  $192? 

Mr.  President,  the  whole 
these  secret  agreements,  which 
Foreign    Relations    Committep 
subcommittee  many  months 
of  the  executive  branch,  are,  I 
rageous. 

They    obviously    create    a 
which  makes  it  extremely 
these  countries  to  obtain 
our  Government.  And  this 
sirierable  way   to  explain 
secrecy     regarding     these 
which  have  been  made  with 

We  tried  fcr  more  than  a 
get  the  original  so-called 
named  for  Ambassador 
set  out  the  agreement  with 
We  were  never  able  to  get  the 
sion    beause    the 
sidered  it  to  be  such  a  sen.sitive 
course,  it  is  sensitive.  It  is 
The  amount  that  we  pay 
from  other  countries  to  come 
with  us  in  Vietnam  is 
pared  to  what  we  are  paying 
diers.   That   illustrates   how 
it  is. 

I  am  certain  that  if  our  cdxmtry  and 
Senators  know  about  it,  they  woiild  not 
be  willing  to  continue  this  pr  igram  and 
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to   pay    the   Thais   or   anyone   else    to 
fight  for  us  in  Cambodia. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  severally  agreed  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
following  bills  of  the  House : 

K.R.  12941.  An  act  to  authorize  the  re- 
lease of  four  million  one  hundred  eighty 
thousand  pounds  of  cadmium  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; 

H.R.  15021.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  forty  mllUon  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  cobalt  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  15831.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  15832.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  castor  oil  from  the  national  stocskplle; 

H.R.  15833.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  acid  grade  fluorspar  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  15835.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  magnesium  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H.R.  15838.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
p>osal  of  type  A,  chemical  grade  manganese 
ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  15837.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  type  B,  chemical  grade  manganese 
ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

H.R.  15838.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  shellac  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H.R.  15839.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  tungsten  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  15998.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  Surinam-type  metallurgical  grade 
bauxite  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  16289.  An  act  to  authorise  the  dis- 
posal of  natural  Ceylont  amorphous  lump 
graphite  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  16290.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  refractory  grade  chromlte  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  16291.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  chrysotlle  asbestos  from  the  na- 
tional stcckplle  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile: 

H.R.  16292.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  corundum  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

H.R.  16295.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  natural  battery  grade  manganese 
ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supolemental  stockpile;  and 

HR.  16297.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  molybdenum  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14720)  to 
continue  until  the  close  of  June  30, 1973, 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
msmganese  ore  (including  ferruginous 
ore>  and  related  products. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17868)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colimibla 
and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
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30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes;  ag|reed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Natcher, 
Mr.  GiAiMO,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  PryI^r  of 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Mahon, 
Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Riegls, 
Wyatt,  and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House /at 
the  conference.  \ 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  conciurent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  669)  recognizing 
the  importance  of  Honor  America  Day, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  669 )  recognizing  the  importance  of 
Honor  America  Day,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  for  several  days  at  inter- 
vals to  the  long  debate  which  has  taken 
place  In  this  Chamber  on  the  pending 
Cooper-Church  amendment  which  was 
made  the  order  of  business  on  May  14. 
I  have  participated  in  that  debate  but 
very  little,  only  by  asking  some  of  my 
colleagues  to  briefly  yield  to  me. 

Now  that  we  are  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment tomorrow — vote  it  up  or  down  in 
its  modified  form — I  should  like  to  state 
my  position  for  the  Record. 

I  have  previously  and  publicly  made 
my  position  known  to  my  constituents 
and  the  public,  and  I  should  now  like  to 
record  m.y  views  for  the  permanent 
Record  of  the  Senate. 

On  May  19,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
and  I  were  interviewed  together  on  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.'s  nationally  tele- 
vised "Today"  show  by  the  network's  edi- 
tor. Mr.  Bill  Monroe.  The  purpose  of  that 
interview  was  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  pending  Cooper-Church  amendment 
and  to  explore  the  reasons  why  it  should 
be  adopted  or  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  time,  and  with 
due  deference  to  the  sponsors  and  sup- 
porters of  the  amendment.  I  unequivo- 
cally expressed  my  opposition  to  it.  In 
stating  my  objections  to  it,  I  said: 

I  simply  think  that  the  President  of  our 
country  deserves  better  treatment  and 
greater  respect  than  to  have  Inflicted  upon 
him  the  public  rebuke  and  implicMions  that 
I  think  are  clearly  implicit  Ln  this  amend- 
ment. The  implication  that  it  is  premised  in 
large  measure  on  distrust  and  conveys  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  our  commander-in-chief,  I  think, 
is  Inescapable  and  irrefutable. 

I  further  stated  on  that  broadcast 
that: 

To  adopt  this  resolution  In  view  of  tbe 
timing  of  it  and  the  climate  of  circumstances 
in  which  it  Is  being  offered  would  be  tanta- 
moun^  to  an  oCBcial  censure  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  the  United  States 
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Senate.  And  I  think  that  its  enactjnent  woiild 
be  so  interpreted,  not  only  by  the  enemy,  but 
by  many  other  governments  throughout  the 
world. 

I  also  pointed  out  in  that  discussion, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  was  no  Justifi- 
cation for  this  distrust  of  the  President, 
that  President  Nixon  has  kept  his  word 
about  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Vietnam.  I  reminded  our  audience  that 
within  the  16  months  since  Mr.  Nixon  be- 
came President  he  has  reduced  our  troop 
personnel  in  Vietnam  by  21  percent,  that 
during  that  same  period  of  time  our 
casualties  have  declined  by  37  percent 
and  that  the  tempo  and  momentum  of 
the  war  has  diminished  or  been  reducec^ 
proportionately. 

The  President  has  promised  to  reduce 
our  Vietnam  forces  by  another  150,000 
troops  within  another  year.  I  believe  the 
President  made  that  promise  in  good 
faith,  that  he  intends  to  keep  that  prom- 
ise. So  far,  I  have  observed  no  breach 
of  faith,  no  action  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  warrant  any  disbelief  or  to 
indicate  that  the  President  cannot  be 
trusted  to  carry  out  and  f  uLfUl  this  obli- 
gation. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  help  but  be  con- 
cerned that  however  intended,  and  not- 
withstanding the  laudable  intentions  of 
its  sponsors,  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment is  calculated  in  its  natural  import 
and  common  acceptance  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  the  President's  program  and 
the  reliability  of  his  promise  with  resi)ect 
^  thereto. 

5  Mr.  President,  when  President  Nixon 

announced  in  a  nationwide  broadcast  on 
April  30.  1970,  that  he  was  ordering  the 
destruction  of  the  Cambodian  border 
sanctuaries  of  the  enemy,  he  stated  that 
he  would  have  all  our  troops  out  of  Caxn- 
bodia  by  June  30. 

He  has  kept  that  promise.  Tomorrow 
will  be  June  30.  and  I  think  it  has  been 
announced  today  that  all  troops  are  now 
out  of  Cambodia.  I  submit  that  there  is 
no  reason  whatsoever  to  doubt  that  he 
will  faithfully  endeavor  to  carry  out  his 
promise  and  resolve  to  disengage  and  re- 
duce further  our  forces  in  Vietnam  and 
bring  home  another  150,000  of  our  troops 
by  April  30,  1971. 

I  further  said  In  that  May  19  Inter- 
view on  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
that: 

Since  it  is  conceded  that  the  President  has 
the  power  to  protect  our  troops,  and  I  Inter- 
polate to  say  that  he  has  the  duty  to  pro- 
tect them,  I  Insist  that  the  action  In  Cam- 
bodia, the  Invasion  into  these  sanctuaries 
and  destroying  their  potential  there  to  make 
war,  is  not  only  a  protection  of  the  troc^, 
but  the  commander-in-chief  would  be  dere- 
lict In  meeting  his  responsibUlty  if  he  didn't 
undertake  to  destroy  them  in  view  of  their 
contlgxilty  to  the  battlefield. 

And  I  think  he  should  be  applauded  and 
not  condemned. 

I  further  said  that  up  to  that  time  we 
had  already  captured  enough  ammuni- 
tion to  kill  every  American  soldier  in 
Vietnam  20  times  over.  The  quantities  of 
arms,  ammunitions,  and  war  supplies 
that  we  have  taken  in  Cambodia  have 
doubled,  tripled,  and  in  some  categories 
quadi-upled,  since  that  time.  We  have  now 
Wnea  enough  arms  and  ammunition  to 


kill  every  American  soldier  In  Vietnam 
50  times  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  compara- 
tive table  of  the  quantities  of  arms  and 
war  materials  taken  by  our  forces  In 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  as  of  June  26 — 
that  is,  the  end  of  last  week — with  the 
amount  reported  as  of  May  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Jun«  26. 1970 


Latest 

fti!ures 

reDorted  as 

ol  June  26 


Figures  used 

in  my  re- 
marks on 
May  19  (as 
reported  on 
May  12) 


Enemy  killed 11,195 

Detainees 2.300 

Individual  weapons  captured 20,830 

Crew-served  weapons  captured 2,514 

Ric«(lons) 6,M3 

Rice  (man-months). 301,9/2 

Rocket  rounds  captured 44,412 

Mortar  rounds  captured . 67.308 

Small  arms  ammunition 13,885,287 

Land  mines  captured 5,455  . 

Bunkers  destroyed 11,593 

Vehicles  destroyed  or  captured 429 

For  official  use  only: 

U.S.ktIled 330 

ARVN  killed 780 


5,004 

1,360 

7,068 

964 

2,846 

83. 149 

9,349 

10,441 

8, 458. 325 

3,237 

167 

89 
268 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
military  success  of  our  attack  on  these 
sanctuaries  is  most  rewarding  and  grati- 
fying, indeed. 

When  I  contemplate  the  suffering  and 
death  this  stoclqiile  of  weapons  and 
ammunition  might  have  someday  in- 
flicted on  our  troops  in  the  course  of 
their  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  I  haal 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  the  results  of 
the  Cambodian  campaign.  For  we  know 
now.  Mr.  President,  these  particular 
weapons  and  ammimition  will  not  be — 
cannot  be — used  against  our  forces.  We 
also  know  that  it  will  take  the  enemy  a 
long  time  to  replace  these  supplies  and 
to  move  them  to  positions  for  ready  success 
to  support  attacks  in  South  Vietnam. 
Thus,  I  can  foresee,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  successfully  controverted  that  as  a 
result  of  the  successful  Cambodia  cam- 
paign against  the  sanctuaries  where  they 
stored  these  huge  war  supplies,  thou- 
sands of  lives  of  American  soldiers  have 
been  saved,  the  enemy's  striking  power 
In  South  Vietnam  has  been  weakened,  his 
plans  for  attack  on  Saigon  and  other 
targets  in  the  delta  area  have  been 
thwarted,  while  the  safety  of  our  troops 
has  been  strengthened,  and  their  with- 
drawal according  to  schedule  has  been 
better  insured. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yie'd? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  that  from  information  I  have 
gained  from  two  quite  personal  letters, 
one  written  by  a  young  man.  a  friend  of 
a  yoimg  lady  In  my  office,  who  had  been 
In  Cambodia  until  just  a  few  days  ago, 
and  the  other  to  the  mother  of  another 
young  man  who  also  had  been  in  there — 
they  had  been  in  different  units,  one  in  a 
so-called  cavalry  unit,  which  is  not  cav- 
alry anjrmore,  and  the  other  is  one  of 
the  other  ground  imits — the  Information 


given  is  even  more  optimistic  than  the 
well-reasoned  official  Information  the 
Senator  gives. 

They  think  the  invasion  was  a  tre- 
mendous success  and  that  It  will  give 
much  greater  freedom,  both  in  time  and 
In  lack  of  danger,  for  the  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  from  South  Vietnam.  In  short, 
having  been  through  these  experiences, 
they  feel  that  the  invasion  effort  was  an 
outstanding  success,  and  they  tell  of  the 
pride  that  they  and  their  comrades  felt 
In  having  taken  part  in  that  expedition. 

From  that  more  or  less  personal  view- 
point of  young  men  actually  engaged  in 
the  service.  I  wanted  to  add  to  the  much 
more  formal  statement  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  with  which  I  com- 
pletely occur. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Florida.  I,  too,  get 
similar  reports  from  troops  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  Jiist  caimot  imder- 
stand  why  every  time  we  undertake  to 
fight  the  war,  to  do  something  about  it. 
we  find  objections  here  at  home.  We  have 
our  boys  over  there.  They  are  committed. 
We  committed  them — ^not  this  adminis- 
tration; the  past  administration  sent 
them  over  there.  They  are  committed  to 
fight.  They  are  committed  to  war. 
This  President  is  trying  to  get  them 
home,  and  to  retain  some  measure  of 
honor  and  character  in  the  process.  I 
just  cannot  imderstand  why  we  are  un- 
willing to  cooperate  with  him  and  to  sup- 
port him  and  to  commend  him  when  he 
takes  action  to  which  I  think  only  the 
enemy  could  object — action  which  pro- 
tects our  boys,  action  which  insures  their 
greater  safety,  and  which  I  think  insures 
the  success  of  the  plan  now  to  withdraw 
as  safely  as  we  can  from  that  conflict. 

Mr.  President.  I  wonder  how  I  would 
feel  if  I  were  over  there,  or  my  boy  were 
over  there,  as  soldiers,  and  the  Senate 
I>assed  a  resolution,  or  what  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  resolution,  condemning  the 
action  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  protecting  me.  or  my  son.  or 
yours.  That  is  what  he  has  done.  He  has 
committed  no  crime.  He  has  acted  in 
good  faith  and  has  performed  his  duty 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  forces. 
He  does  not  deserve  criticism,  either  ex- 
press or  implied,  for  the  Cambodian  in- 
cursion. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  making  a  mis- 
take when,  every  time  we  try  to  do  some- 
thing that  hurts  the  enemy,  we  find  the 
complaints  here.  I  believe  that  the  pur- 
pose in  war  is  to  hurt  the  enemy;  and 
we  have  appeased  too  long.  In  fact,  in 
this  war  we  started  by  appeasing.  We 
did  not  start  out  to  win.  We  gave  them 
advance  notice  that  we  did  not  intend  to 
win.  So  all  they  had  to  do  was  outlast 
us,  and  they  finally  have  ended  up  with 
our  withdrawing  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  trust  the  enemy. 
I  do  not  tnist  his  motives,  his  actions,  his 
character,  or  anything  about  him.  I 
think,  if  he  could  do  it,  he  would  imder- 
take  to  impose  upon  us  another  Dun- 
kirk as  we  withdrew  our  troops.  And  a 
Pi-esident,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  who 
could  anticipate  that  that  fact  might  oc- 
cur, and  did  not  undertake  the  action 
that  President  Nixon  took  to  try  to  fore- 
stall it,  to  try  to  prevent  it,  to  tay  to  dls- 
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nipt  the  plans  of  the  enemy  so  that  he 
could  not  Impose  it,  would  I «  derelict  in 
his  duty  as  Commander  in  ::hief.  in  my 
Judgment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  |  lad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Presi  lent,  I  have 
heard  the  forceful  and  elaiuent  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkaiisas.  I  recall 
the  occasion  when  he  anil  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  on  a  televi  iion  program 
together,  a  week  or  two  after  our  coun- 
try's forces  entered  Cambofiia. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  19. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  19.  I  recall  his 
forceful  and  eloquent  stat^ent  on  the 
"Today"  TV  program.  I  cannot  disagree 
with  many  things  he  has  said.  I  have 
supported  the  Vietnamizat  Ion  program 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Quite  a  number  in  this  bo4ly  do  not. 

Having  served  in  the  Senate  con- 
tinuously since  1957, 1  have  vitnessed  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  mount  and 
mount,  until  we  had  560,000  men  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  battle.  I  heaid  very  little 
about  the  war  imtil  we  be^an  to  suffer 
casualties.  We  sat  here  yeir  after  year, 
appropriating  money  to  send  troops,  and 
finally  found  ourselves  enga  ;ed  in  a  great 
land  war  in  Asia,  which  I  d(  >ubt  that  any 
of  us.  or  very  few  foresaw  idl  of  us  bear 
responsibility.  Our  amendment  attempts 
to  prevent  a  similar  step-by)-step  engage- 
ment in  a  larger  war  in  Ind<K;hina. 

Later  I  noted,  when  Pnsldent  Nixon 
became  President,  the  commencement  of 
his  program  of  reversal  of  former  poli- 
cies, to  bring  our  forces  out  of  Vietnam. 
I  have  supported  him.  I  have  declared  my 
support  of  his  policy  of  Vjetnamization 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  on  this  second!  point  he  has 
made.  1 

The  Senator  has  spoke^  on  a  third 
point — the  present  militahr  operation. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  amendment  Sen- 
ator Church.  Senator  AacEN.  Senator 
Mansfield,  and  I  have  introduced  that 
deals  at  all  with  the  pr^ent  military 
operation  in  Cambodia.  Ouj-  amendment 
is  prospective.  If  it  were  tq  be  passed,  it 
would  not  become  effective^  imUl  July  1, 
or  until  it  finally  became  law,  and  I  am 
sensible  that  there  is  some  <]  uestion  about 
that.  The  U.S.  Armed  For:es  operation 
has  ended. 

I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate several  times  that  fiom  a  purely 
military  standpoint,  the  destruction  of 
sanctuaries  may  be  a  classical  military 
operation.  If  it  had  been  ai  i  operation  in 
World  War  I  or  World  We  r  n,  it  would 
have  been  fuxepted  as  sucli.  But  moving 
Into  another  coimtry  without  its  request 
did  conjure  up  possibilities  of  further  in- 
volvement as  we  became  in\  olved  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Senator  said  further  that  our 
amendment  is  one  which,  in  effect,  is 
not  only  a  criticism  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  a  o;nsure  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Sta  tes.  I  suppose 
any  legislative  action  whi(h  the  Senate 
might  approve  and  whicli  some  might 
Interpret  as  limiting  the  power  of  the 
President  of  the  United  St  ites  at  a  par- 
ticular time  could  be  t«nned  criticism 
if  one  wanted  to  be  so  e]:trane  in  his 


statements.  I  suppose  we  cannot  escape 
this.  I  can  only  say  that  if  we  accept  the 
argument  the  distingioished  Senator  has 
made,  that  the  assertion  of  the  con- 
gressional authority  is  a  criticism  of  the 
President  then  there  is  nothing  ttiat 
Congress  can  ever  do  in  the  way  of  war- 
making  decisions  except  to  say  that 
whatever  the  President  does  is  all  right. 
In  saying  this  I  do  not  say  that  the  move- 
ment into  Cambodia  to  destroy  sanctu- 
aries was  not  proper,  nor  am  I  here  to 
say  that  the  President  intended  or  ex- 
pected to  become  involved  in  Cambodia. 

The  Cooper-Church  proposal  is  that 
in  the  future,  if  the  United  States  is  to 
become  engaged  in  a  new  war  for  a  new 
countrj- — Cambodia — to  which  this  coun- 
try owes  no  obligation  of  any  kind,  or 
if  we  are  to  make  a  new  commitment  to 
extend  the  Vietnam  war  when  President 
Nixon's  policy  is  to  end  the  war,  then 
we  think,  constitutionally,  Congress  has 
a  voice,  a  part,  in  making  a  decision  when 
the  resources,  the  materiel,  and  the  lives 
of  the  young  men  of  this  country  are  to 
be  committed  to  war. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  this  point. 
I  recognize  the  arguments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas,  but  I 
think  we  are  simply  talking  about  dif- 
ferent things.  I  am  talking  about  what 
the  position  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  be  constitutionally, 
and  from  common  sense  and  policy,  not 
only  to  try  to  protect  our  country  from 
a  deeper  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war, 
but  also  to  set  some  precedents  against 
our  involvement  In  future  wars  without 
the  Joint  determination  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

I  am  sure  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  trying  to  expand  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

He  is  trying  to  end  American  partici- 
pation and,  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 
with  honor,  for  throughout  the  years 
we  have  given  the  impression,  and  in 
fact,  made  these  countries  believe  that  we 
would  defend  them.  We  owe  some  obliga- 
tion to  them — not  to  abandon  them  pre- 
cipitately. 

I  make  these  statements  to  say  that 
the  Senator  and  I  agree  in  many  respects, 
but  if  the  Senator  means  to  say  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  never 
have  any  voice  in  decisions  that  lead  us 
into  wars,  then,  on  that  point  we  disagree. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky.  We  do 
not  disagree,  then,  because  I  agree  fully 
with  my  friend  regarding  the  beginning 
of  a  war.  But  in  this  instance,  we  are 
already  in  a  war.  We  call  it  an  undeclared 
war,  and  it  is,  but  it  is  a  war,  just  as 
much  so  as  if  it  had  been  declared.  This 
war  is  not  over,  and  the  only  thing  that 
we  have  done,  that  I  think  apparently  is 
being  criticized — the  implication  of  it  is 
present  in  this  amendment — is  that  the 
President  ordered  the  sanctuaries  on  the 
borderline  of  the  battlefield,  in  neutral 
territory  that  had  been  invaded,  and 
those  sanctuaries  had  been  established 
by  the  enemv  in  a  neutral  country,  with- 
out its  consent.  They  were  there  as  a 
danger  to  our  troops,  and  the  President 
ordered  them  cleaned  out.  I  cannot  blame 
him  for  it.  I  would  not  want  to  take  any 


action,  by  vote,  word,  or  deed,  that  would 
carry  any  implication  of  censure  of  him 
for  doing  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  said  that  he  does 
not  want  the  v/ar  escalated  and  escalated, 
and  more  money  spent  to  keep  troops 
going  over  there.  I  am  trying  to  re- 
mind the  Senate  that  all  of  that  hap- 
pened in  another  administration,  and 
President  Nixon  is  doing  his  best  to  get 
them  out.  I  think  it  well  to  support  him. 
I  think  he  ought  to  be  supported  by  every 
Member  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  and 
every  Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
There  is  no  politics  in  it.  We  are  in  a 
war.  Whether  we  got  in  there  rightly  or 
wrongly,  no  matter  who  is  to  blame,  our 
boys  are  over  there  dying,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  our  support  and  our  protec- 
tion. I  think  we  have  made  many  mis- 
takes— and  right  here  in  this  Chamber,  If 
you  please — with  respect  to  this  war.  I 
want  to  see  the  boys  out.  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident is  trying  to  get  them  out. 

I  point  out  one  reason  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  win  the  war:  we  did  not  start 
it  to  win  it.  I  think  there  are  times — and 
this  Is  one — when  you  cannot  win  a 
political  victory  until  you  have  convinced 
the  enemy  in  a  military  war.  I  did  not 
want  the  war  to  get  any  greater,  but  I 
think  we  should  learn  the  lesson  from 
this  one  never  to  get  into  a  war  again 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  win.  We  will 
not  get  into  so  many.  We  will  not  take 
cu;tion  until  the  issue  is  such  that  it  is 
compelling  that  we  make  the  sacrifice 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  military 
victory. 

The  distinguished  Senator  expressed 
his  concern  about  getting  into  a  war  in 
Cambodia,  that  he  wants  to  prevent  that. 
Again,  the  President  has  given  his  word. 
I  am  willing  to  rely  on  it.  That  is  all  I 
am  asking  my  colleagues  to  do.  I  have  not 
found  reason  yet  to  doubt  him,  to  dis- 
trust him,  or  to  believe  he  is  not  sincere, 
or  that  he  will  not  keep  his  word.  There 
is  time  for  us  to  act  if  he  betrays  us,  and 
I  do  not  believe  he  will  do  it.  I  do  not 
believe  he  will  do  it. 

Again  I  applaud  the  President,  our 
Commander  in  Chief,  for  the  wisdom 
and  courage  he  demonstrated  in  order- 
ing those  ssuictuaries  destroyed.  He  de- 
serves our  support  and  commendation 
and  not  criticism  and  condemnation. 

And  since  I  think  the  action  of  the 
President  in  ordering  those  sanctuaries 
destroyed  precipitated  the  offering  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  I  cannot 
give  it  my  support — not  even  after  the 
modification  and  softening  of  it  by  the 
revisions  of  It  that  have  been  made. 

I  do  not  think  we  would  have  this 
amendment  here  had  the  President  not 
ordered  our  troops  into  Cambodia  to  de- 
stroy those  sanctuaries.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  here.  That  precipitated  It.  And 
from  my  viewpoint,  and  I  think  the  view- 
point of  most  governments  the  world 
over,  and  especially  our  enemy,  there  is 
the  inference  in  this  action  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  proposes  to 
criticize  and  condemn  the  President  for 
the  action  he  took.  I  do  not  want  any 
part  of  it.  With  that  implication,  Mr. 
President,  I  carmot  support  It.  I  shall 
still  vote  against  it.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
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provisions  of  it  may  now  be  moot.  I  mean 
there  will  be  no  need  for  them,  as  they 
apply  so  far  as  the  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia are  concerned. 

I  shall  still  vote  against  it.  I  think  it 
is  a  grievous  mistake.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  best  interests  of  our  country 
can  possibly  be  served  in  any  way  by  its 
enactment.  No  benefits  or  advantages  to 
our  fighting  men  over  there  can  possibly 
fiow  from  it.  I  am,  therefore,  compelled 
to  vote  against  it,  even  the  modified  ver- 
sion of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  telegram  from  John  W.  Powell, 
department  commander  of  World  War  I 
Veterans,  of  Arkansas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  June  10. 1970. 
Hon.  John  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  veterans  or  W.W.I,  department  con- 
vention In  session  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  has 
Just  approved  unanimously  a  resolution 
which  will  be  mailed  to  you  today,  unani- 
mously approving  the  assignment  of  troops 
by  Pres.  Nixon  In  Cambodia.  We  seek  your 
support  and  backing  of  the  President  In  this 
decision  as  we  have. 

John  W.  Powell, 
Department  Commander,  W.W.I. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  May 
13,  1970,  written  by  Mr.  Herbert  L. 
Thomas,  Sr.,  a  very  distinguished  citizen 
of  Arkansas.  The  letter  was  addressed 
to  members  of  the  Amendment  to  End 
the  War  Committee,  Post  OfBce  Box  1-A, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Station.  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  Senator  George  McGovern, 
Senator  Frank  Chtjuch,  Senator  Harold 
Hughes,  Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  and 
Senator  Charles  Goodell. 

This  is  a  letter,  Mr.  President,  that 
comes  from  an  informed  source,  and  it 
asks  some  very  provocative  questions.  I 
beheve  it  is  a  letter  that  every  Member 
of  this  body  should  read  if  in  doubt  about 
how  he  should  vote  on  this  amendment. 
I  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  a  com- 
munication regsu-ding  a  pending  issue  in 
the  Senate  that  raises  more  questions 
and  prompts  more  self-examination  on 
the  issue  before  us  than  does  this  letter. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eden  Isle,  Ark.,  May  13, 1970. 
To  Members  of  the  Amendment  to  End  the 

War  Committee,  P.O.  Box  1-A,  Benjamin 

Franklin  Station.  Washington.  D.C. 

I  listened  with  intense  Interest  to  your 
program  of  Tuesday  evening,  May  12,  1970. 
I  think  you  did  an  excellent  Job  of  express- 
ing your  desire  to  end  the  war  by  legislation. 
Even  though  I  think  your  views  have  had 
more  publicity  than  the  reasoning  of  the 
president  has  had,  I  am  enclosing  a  contri- 
bution that  together  with  many  other  con- 
tributions will  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
carry  yoxir  message  to  the  American  people.  If 
you  will  answer  other  questions  I  raise  here 
fully  and  understandably,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
contribute  more. 

My  position  without  knowing  your  answers 
to  other  serious  questions  related  to  the  war 
but  after  hearing  your  appealing  program  last 
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night  is  that  I  shall  urge  Senator  McClellan 
to  vote  for  the  president  to  continue  han- 
dling the  war.  I  know,  of  course,  that  my 
friend.  Senator  Fulbrlght.  agrees  with  your 
reasoning. 

It  has  been  my  understanding  that  we  did 
not  go  into  Vietnam  just  to  save  this  coun- 
try for  the  South  Vietnam  government  or  to 
impose  our  wlU  upon  a  portion  of  Asia.  We 
went  Into  it  for  the  same  purpose  and  with 
the  same  reasoning  that  we  went  CrthtXS*^ 
cue  of  Greece  from  the  communists,  the  same 
reason  our  marines  landed  In  Lebanon,  for 
the  same  reason  our  6th  fleet  went  into  the 
China  Sea,  for  the  same  reason  we  stopped 
the  missiles  going  into  Cuba,  and  even  for 
the  same  reason  we  adopted  the  Marshall 
Plan  to  help  weaker  people  and  weaker  na- 
tions or  nations  under  threat  of  being  top- 
pled by  chaos  caused  by  the  skilled  hand 
of  the  communistic  world  at  the  game  of 
toppling  nations  without  direct  participa- 
tion, plus  the  major  reason  of  our  own  fu- 
ture welfare.  We  were  successfxil  in  all  these 
decisions  except  Vietnam  and  either  you  or 
your  predecessors  supported  all  these  activi- 
ties. It  would  have  been  wonderful,  even 
superhuman  if  we  had  known  not  to  go  Into 
Vietnam. 

It  was  by  our  hindsight  a  mistake  and  I 
am  willing  to  support  a  plan  of  getting  out 
but  since  the  leadership  in  determining  the 
strategy  of  a  war  and  ending  It  has  been 
left  in  the  hands  of  our  elected  presidents. 
I  am  reluctant  to  take  this  leadership  away 
from  the  president.  The  act  could  Weaken  our 
nation.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  any  other 
group  can  furnish  the  inspired  leadership 
that  the  right  president  can  fvirnUh  to  us  In 
time  of  crisis. 

The  president,  in  my  Judgment,  has  given 
evidence  that  he  too  wants  America  out  of 
Southeast  Asia.  He  gave  his  plans  and  his 
timetable  before  you  gave  yours.  Up  until 
last  night  I  had  not  heard  your  group  talk 
as  though  you  were  willing  to  keep  our  men 
there  for  a  while  longer.  You  encouraged  the 
dissenters  to  say,  "Get  out  now — at  once."  So 
since  you  are  adopting  a  timetable  Just  as 
the  president  has  done  and  since  even  you 
have  conceded  at  times  that  he  had  access 
to  more  facts  than  you  had  before  you,  I 
would  like  to  hear  you  answer  tiie  question 
of  how  you  came  to  adopt  the  president's 
plan  of  a  timetable. 

As  part  of  the  dissenters'  program  how 
can  you  stand  to  wait  for  another  single  sol- 
dier to  be  killed?  Tou  have  never  before  sug- 
gested we  ought  to  do  something  to  save  the 
South  Vietnamese  from  slaughter  as  we 
leave.  The  president  did.  Now,  you  too  be- 
lieve in  that.  What  can  you  say  to  the 
mother  whose  son  is  killed  on  December  80th 
when  your  plan  calls  for  us  not  getting  out 
before  December  31st?  It  was  the  president 
who  laid  down  the  policy  of  getting  out  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  In  the  future  only  help- 
ing OUT  beleaguered  friends  as  Russia  does — 
but  keep  our  soldiers  out.  Are  you  now  going 
to  say  the  same  thing  except  you  are  going 
to  start  before  our  men  can  be  brought 
home  safely  and  honorably? 

If  you  win  not  believe  the  president.  If  you 
will  believe  none  of  his  advisers.  If  you  will 
not  believe  our  military  experts  when  they 
say  the  diversion  into  Cambodia  is  a  valuable 
part  of  our  program  in  getting  out  and  that 
it  has  a  better  chance  of  shortening  the 
time  of  retium  and  saving  lives  than  It  has 
the  opposite,  then  I  cannot  see  that  our 
military  has  any  value  to  you  in  reaching 
your  decision  on  military  matters.  I  think 
Mr.  Laird,  as  an  ex-member  of  Congress, 
highly  respected  by  the  Congress  before 
heading  up  the  Defense  Department,  should 
be  able  to  convince  you  or  the  American 
public  that  he  Is  In  a  better  position  to 
evaluate  the  president's  decisions  than  he 
was  able  to  do  as  a  congressman. 

If  we  rush  out  of  Vietniun  and  the  com- 
munists take  over  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  Thailand,  which  memb««  of  your  group 


have  conceded  la  Ukely  to  happen,  and  they 
relax  awhile  before  they  create  guerriUa  civil 
war  in  the  Philippines,  exactly  what  would 
your  group  propose  to  the  nation  If  you  are 
In  charge  rather  than  the  president?  If  your 
answer  is  America  shall  never  go  to  war 
again  for  any  reason  other  than  defense  of 
our  own  mainland.  I  think  you  know  what 
wlinwBP*'^  *o  ****  Philippines.  I  do  not  call 
-.."^edoHilno  system,  it  is  the  communist 
system.  SoOth  America  could  well  be  next 
where  tbelr\ctlviUes  are  already  felt.  What 
Is  your  answer  there?  Do  not  just  say,  "This 
wiU  not  happen."  I  am  Interested  in  testing 
your  foresight — we  are  together  on  our  hind- 
sight. 

I'd  like  to  ask  a  favor  of  your  committee 
which  I  think  is  reasonable  and  would  help 
our  country  greatly.  Tou  have  now  taken 
over  the  leadership  of  the  dissenters  In  th6 
United  States — by  your  actions  and  by  your 
reasoning  you  have  said  to  the  dissenters, 
whose  fringe  are  the  rioters,  that  you  are 
going  to  accept  their  cause  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Is  It  not  reasonable  that  you 
should  now  say  pubUcly  in  the  same  kind 
of  program  you  put  on  last  evening  that  It  Is 
your  request  since  you  are  officially  leading 
their  cause  as  regards  the  Vietnam  war  that 
they  can  stop  marching,  stop  rioting,  and 
get  back  to  their  studies,  their  cause  will 
not  be  neglected.  I  tnUy  believe  your  word 
would  be  magic  and  effective  with  them. 

You  have  convinced  me  beyond  a  doubt 
that  you  want  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  even  If 
you  do  not  mention  that  fact  again.  I  now 
beg  of  you  to  convince  me  why  you  are  bet- 
ter qualified  to  get  us  out  than  Is  the  pres- 
ident whom  I  think  you  should  admit  wants 
us  out.  Tell  us  why  we  shotild  accept  that  you 
know  how  to  draw  a  better  timetable  than 
he  has  drawn,  convince  me  by  your  position 
the  number  of  casualties  you  would  have 
compared  to  the  president's  casualties.  At 
times  you  mention  this  as  an  undeclared  war 
intimating  that  the  president  is  making 
decisions  that  might  come  within  his  au- 
thority during  a  declared  war,  but  not  in 
an  undeclared  war  of  his  own  making. 
Surely  all  of  you  know  that  declared  wars 
have  become  Illogical — obsolete  made  so  by 
the  harassing  tac'-ics  of  the  communists. 
If  we  had  declared  a  war  every  time  the 
Congress  was  In  accord  to  Intervene  in  some 
manner,  such  as  Greece,  Lebanon,  or  Cuba, 
we  could  be  made  to  look  stiipld.  The  com- 
munists would  just  withdraw  and  we  would 
be  left  with  a  hollow  declared  war.  They 
start  the  static  so  smaU  that  it  Isn't  war. 
It   grows   depending   upon  our   action. 

I  believe  some  of  you  have  said  we  need 
to  reconsider  the  sale  of  planes  to  Israel.  I 
agree  but  how  do  you  reconcile  this  with  your 
other  statements  that  we  have  no  business 
dabbling  In  the  affairs  of  troubles  elsewhere? 
TeU  us  your  detailed  future  actions  if  it  were 
left  to  you  as  to  how  far  and  how  often  we 
should  show  an  Interest  in  Israel.  Again, 
this  Is  an  opportunity  to  declare  your  future 
actions  rather  than  your  hindsight.  Believe 
me.  I  am  seeking  your  views,  as  you  ask  me  to 
seek,  I  want  all  America  to  know  your  views 
stated  plainly  and  logically. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  your  next  national 
appearance  and  may  the  best  plan  be  ap- 
proved by  the  American  people. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  L.  Thomas,  Sr. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  may  I  say  that  I  know  not 
what  others  may  do.  But  when  this 
Record  is  read  in  future  years,  my  name 
shall  not  be  one  of  those  who  raised  the 
question  about  the  wisdom  and  the  cour- 
age of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  in  a  time  of 
grave  crisis.  My  name  will  not  be  on  the 
scroll  where  it  can  possibly  be  said,  "By 
that  vote  you  gave  the  enemy  hope  and 
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encouragement."  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  It  will  be  read  that  I  vot<d  to  sup- 
port our  troops  over  there.  I  voted  In 
their  Interest  and.  in  the  long  r  im.  in  the 
interest  of  America,  her  safety,  and  her 
security. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  senioi  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  very  elo<  uent  and 
compelling  remarks  this  aftem[X)n. 

Let  me  say,  first,  that  I  do  hot  ques- 
tion the  patriotism  or  the  loyalty,  of  any 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  ard  I  know 
that  he  does  not.  But  I  think  I  hat,  very 
properly,  he  has  raised  some  questions 
that  we  must  ask  ourselves.  As  we  voted 
earlier  today — and  I  had  occasii  »n  at  that 
time  to  make  some  observati(  ins — it  is 
inescapable  that,  so  long  as  \re  fail  to 
make  our  position  clear  on  questions 
such  as  are  before  us  this  afternoon, 
inevitably  it  will  result  in  the  enemy 
taking  advantage  of  that  sort  of  situa- 
tion. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  ttis  Nation 
ought  not  start  into  a  war  half]  leartedly. 
If  our  national  Interest  is  suffi;iently  at 
stake,  I  believe  we  should  commit  our- 
selves and  be  willing  to  go  in  all  the  way: 
and  if  we  swe  not  ready  to  go  that  far, 
then  I  say  let  us  not  start  in.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  another  repetition.  Inso- 
far as  my  action  is  concerned,  in  going 
into  another  Vietnam  or  any  ot  :ier  peace 
that  will  result  in  our  Involvement,  our 
loss  of  American  lives,  and  all  :he  effort 
that  has  gone  into  that  action  o  ver  there, 
and  then  have  to  contemplat< .  as  now 
seems  to  be  oxir  sad  duty,  the  ipossibllity 
of  having  made  much  of  that  sncriflce  in 
vain. 

I  am  sure  that  a  great  manv  people  do 
not  agree  vrith  me;  but  I  think  that  his- 
tory will  Judge  us.  as  Indeed  it  must  all 
men,  and  when  we  look  back  from  the 
vantage  point  of  time,  I  suspecl  that  the 
truth  and  the  wisdom  that  seei  ns  so  ap- 
parent, as  contained  }n  the  very  deeply 
felt  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, will  become  more  obvious  to  us  all. 

Before  the  vote.  I  intend  to  speak  at 
more  length  but  I  did  not  want  to  let 
this  occasion  p«iss  without  ps  j'ing  my 
respects  and  expressing  the  da  p  appre- 
ciation auid  the  complete  agreBment  in 
which  I  find  myself  with  respect  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinexiLshed'  Senator 
and  great  patriot  from  Arkan^. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  ny  distin- 
guished friend.  If  I  did  not 
clear — I  know  I  did,  from  the  transcript 
I  read  of  our  television  interview  — I  ques- 
tion no  one's  integrity,  no  one's  motive, 
no  one's  patriotism.  I  simply  am  deter- 
mined, however,  to  satisfy  my  )wn  con- 
science with  respect  to  my  owi. 
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THE      POSTAL      REORGANIZATION 
ACT — PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  1 TOOR 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Preside  it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Theodore  J. 
Kazy.  the  senior  staff  assistant  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  OCQce  and  C  vil  Serv- 
ice of  the  House  of  Representatives,  be 
given  floor  privileges,  under  rule  xxxttt, 


diulng  the  consideration  of  S.  3842  and 
HJl.  17070,  the  postal  service  reform 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AMA  EASES  ABORTION  RULES 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  a  longstanding  supporter  in 
the  field  of  abortion,  of  the  right  of  a 
woman  to  terminate  a  pregnancy  by 
private  decision  of  her  own  conscience,  if 
she  so  chose. 

This  week,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, after  a  longstanding  battle, 
has  changed  its  position  on  the  subject 
of  abortion  and  has,  in  essence,  said  that 
if  a  woman  wants  one  and  her  physician 
agrees,  after  consultation  with  two  other 
physicians,  she  may  have  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  concerning 
the  American  Medical  Association's  de- 
cision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMA  Easxs  Abohtion  Rxtles;  Cttt  Health 
Unit  ExPAin>8  Plan — Social  Reasons  Ac- 
cepted 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

Chicago,  June  25. — The  American  Medi- 
cal Association  voted  for  the  first  time  In 
Its  123-year  history  today  to  allow  doctors 
to  perform  abortions  for  social  and  economic 
reasons,   as   well   as  medical. 

After  a  bitter  controversy  that  raged  for 
a  week  at  the  association's  annual  conven- 
tion, the  AMA's  House  of  Delegates,  which 
sets  policy  for  the  g^roup,  voted  103  to  73 
to  consider  the  performing  of  abortions 
ethical  If  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

That  the  doctor  be  properly  licensed  to 
practice  medicine. 

That  the  operation  be  performed  in  a 
hospital  accredited  by  various  public  health 
organizations. 

That  two  other  physicians  be  called  In  for 
consultation. 

Today's  stand,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
surprising  turnabout  by  many  physicians 
here,  Is  not  quite  so  liberal  as  the  newly 
enacted  abortion  laws  In  New  York,  Hawaii, 
and  Alaska,  which  do  not  require  the  last 
two  conditions. 

But  the  new  position  has  far  fewer  legal 
qualifications  than  laws  in  the  47  other 
states  and  it  Is  bound  to  affect  abortion 
reform  campaigns  in  them. 

After  the  vote.  Dr.  Oino  Papola  of  Upper 
Darby.  Pa.,  the  president  of  the  6.000-mem- 
ber  National  Federation  of  Catholic  Physi- 
cians Guild,  said  he  intended  to  resign  from 
the  AMA  and  he  urged  the  nation's  other 
35,000  Catholic  doctors  to  do  the  same. 

"In  effect,  the  AMA  has  made  it  ethical 
for  doctors  to  become  paid  executioners." 
Dr.  Papola  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 
"I  certainly  don't  want  to  be  a  doctor  .'n  the 
AMA  under  these  circumstances." 

unethical  for  130  YEARS 

However,  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Delegates  specifically  states  that 
a  doctor  cannot  be  compelled  to  perform  an 
abortion  if  It  "violated  his  good  medical 
Judgment"  or  is  "violative  of  personally  h<»ld 
moral  principles." 

Today's  action  is  not  expected  to  affect 
Roman  Catholic  hospitals,  which  contain 
nearly  one-third  of  the  nation's  general  ho.s- 
pltal  beds,  since  the  resolution  also  states 
that  hospitals  do  not  have  to  perform  dbor- 


tlons  If  their  directors  do  not  want  them 
to.  Few  abortions,  If  any.  are  performed  in 
Catholic  institutions. 

For  120  years  the  AMA  considered  abor- 
tions unethical,  sutlng  In  1871.  for  exam- 
ple, "that  It  to  be  the  duty  of  every  physician 
In  the  United  States  to  resort  to  every  hon- 
orable and  legal  means  In  bis  power  to  rid 
society  of  this  practice." 

Over  the  years,  however,  some  respected 
physicians  would  perform  abortions  If  they 
believed  that  the  pregnancy  was  a  threat  to 
the  health  of  the  mother. 

Three  years  ago  the  House  of  Delegates 
voted  to  consider  the  performing  of  an  abor- 
tion ethical  if  there  were  a  threat  to  the 
mother's  physical  or  mental  health,  a  threat 
that  the  child  might  be  born  deformed,  or 
If  conception  had  taken  place  under  crimi- 
nal conditions  such  as  rape  or  Incest. 

A  dozen  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
subsequently  altered  their  abortion  laws.  This 
fall  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  take  under 
consideration  the  Issue  of  whether  a  law 
that  restricts  abortion  Is  a  violation  of  a 
woman's  constitutional  rights. 

The  AMA's  shift  on  abortion  was  prompt- 
ed by  a  report  issued  last  month  by  the  as- 
sociation's I5-man  Board  of  Trustees  that 
"recommends  that  the  House  of  Delegates 
establish  a  policy  on  abortion  that  would 
permit  the  ieclsion  to  Interrupt  pregnancy  to 
be  made  by  the  woman  and  her  physician." 

The  trustees  said  they  were  worried  that 
the  new  state  laws  might  force  doctors  prac- 
ticing in  those  states  that  have  liberalized 
their  abortion  laws  into  what  might  be  con- 
strued as  an  unethical  position. 

A  special  AMA  committee  on  Monday 
heard  52  witnesses  testify  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees'  reconunendation  with  many  Cath- 
olic physicians  urging  that  it  not  be  adopted. 
The  Catholic  policy  on  abortion  is  that  the 
practice  is  immoral  except  when  medical 
treatment,  such  as  radiation  for  cancer, 
might  kill  the  fetus. 

Dr.  Wesley  W.  Hall  of  Reno  was  voted  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  AMA.  Dr.  Hall,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  vrtll  succeed  Dr. 
Walter  C.  Bornmeier  when  his  term  expires 
at  the  1971  convention. 

Dr.  H.  Thomas  McGuire  of  New  Castle,  Del., 
was  elected  vice  president. 


THE  McGOVERN-HATFIELD 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  argue 
at  length  the  resolution  referred  to  as 
the  McGovern-Hatfleld  amendment.  But 
I  did  have  occasion  in  the  past  2  weeks  to 
poll  the  voters  of  Oregon.  I  mailed  out 
between  70,000  and  80,000  questionnaires. 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  number,  be- 
cause I  did  not  coimt  exactly  those  that 
were  returned  for  inability  to  send.  But 
we  received  back  11,512  answers. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  was  specifi- 
cally on  the  McGovem-Hatfield  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  was  very  clearly 
explained,  tnd  then  the  voters  were  asked 
whether  or  not  they  favored  it,  opposed 
it,  or  had  no  opinion.  Of  those  who  re- 
sponded, 5,701  favored  the  McGovem- 
Hatfield  amendment,  5.265  opposed  it, 
and  546  had  no  opinion.  Translated  into 
percentages,  49.5  percent  favored  it,  45.7 
percent  opposed  it,  and  4.8  percent  had 
no  opinion. 

Again  translating  that,  if  we  eliminate 
those  who  had  no  opinion.  52  percent 
favored  the  amendment  smd  48  percent 
opposed  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  place  these  figures  in 
the  Record  solely  for  the  Information  of 
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the  Senate  when  they  come  to  consider- 
ing this  amendment  weeks  and  months 
hence. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY   SALES   ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (HJl.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

IN    SUPPORT    OP   ASIAN    SELF-DEFENSE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate in  which  the  Senate  is  engaged  is  an 
historic  one.  It  concerns  the  manner  in 
which  the  United  States  will  meet  its 
responsibilities  as  leader  of  the  free 
world.  It  concerns  such  questions  as 
whether  and  how  the  United  States  will 
use  its  infiuence  to  preserve  peace  and 
stability  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

It  concerns  the  very  heart  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall,  upon  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  offer  an  amendment  to 
subsection  (3)  which  would  modify  the 
Church-Cooper  language  to  make  it  read 
as  follows: 

No  funds  authorized  or  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  may  be  ex- 
pended after  July  1 .  1970  for  the  purpose  of — 

(3)  entering  into  or  carrying  out  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  to  provide  military  in- 
struction in  Cambodia  by  United  States  per- 
sonnel or  to  provide  United  States  personnel 
to  engage  In  any  combat  activity  In  support 
of  Cambodian  forces; 

The  operative  change  In  the  amend- 
ment to  subsection  <^3)  is  to  insert  the 
words  "by  United  States  personnel"  in 
two  places. 

The  purpose  of  the  sunendment  Is  to 
make  clear  that  the  United  States  would 
not  be  enjoined  by  the  Church-Cooper 
language  from  assisting  non-Communist 
nations  in  Asia  which  stand  prepared  to 
cooperate  in  lending  support  to  a  neigh- 
boring country  In  dire  need,  in  this  case, 
particularly  Cambodia. 

The  amendment  we  offer  would  not 
authorize  anything,  but  it  would  modify 
the  broad  language  of  subparagraph  3  of 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment,  which 
goes  far  beyond  the  "mercenary"  issue; 
it  would  actually  nullify  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine so  far  as  Cambodia  is  concerned. 

Indeed,  if  the  Church-Cooper  language 
as  now  presented,  were  to  be  enacted  into 
law,  the  so-called  Nixon  doctrine  would 
apply  to  all  non-Communist  nations  In 
Asia  except  Cambodia. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  sponsors 
of  the  Cooper-Church  language  do  not 
want  American  forces  to  become  in- 
volved in  Cambodia.  Obviously,  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  temporary  incursion  ordered 
by  President  Nixon  to  clean  out  Com- 
munist sanctuaries  inside  the  Cambodian 
border. 

Many  people  who  have  been  reading 
about  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
are  laboring  under  assumption  that  it 
deals  only  with  the  use  of  American 
forces  In  Cambodia.  Well,  it  does  deal 
with  the  use  of  American  forces  In  Cam- 
bodia, but  what  many  people  in  and  out 
of  the  Senate  have  overlooked  is  that  the 
Church-Cooper  language  goes  much 
further.  Indeed,  it  seeks  not  only  to  pre- 
clude the  use  of  American  troops  In 
Cambodia  but  the  Church-Cooper  lan- 


guage says  in  effect  that  we  cannot  help 
any  other  country  in  Asia  which  is  will- 
ing to  come  to  the  aid  of  Cambodia. 

As  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
now  stands,  and  I  refer  particularly  to 
subparagraph  (3).  it  defeats  its  own 
purpose. 

I  know  that  those  who  support  the 
Church-Cooper  language  are  trying  to 
guarantee  that  indirect  involvement  In 
Cambodia  by  the  United  States  will  not 
lead  to  direct  Involvement  of  the  UJ8. 
forces.  But  it  goes  too  far. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
for  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and 
myself  is  proposed  because  the  language 
in  subparagraph  3 — ^prohibiting  U.S. 
military  assistance  to  any  coimtry  that 
might  come  to  Cambodia's  aid — is  so 
broad  as  to  be  self-defeating. 

It  is  self-defeating  for  two  reasons. 

First,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  that  the  non-Communist  nations 
of  Asia  be  able  to  carry  the  primary  bur- 
den of  their  own  defense.  In  practical 
terms,  this  would  be  impossible  if  those 
who  receive  U.S.  military  assistance  are 
not  allowed  to  turn  to  one  another  for 
aid  and  support. 

Second,  to  enact  subparagraph  3  as  it 
now  stands  would  set  a  precedent  that 
will  give  alarm  ta  our  friends  and  allies 
elsewhere  aroimd  the  world  whose  mu- 
tual cooperation  we  have  been  encourag- 
ing for  the  p£ist  25  years. 

In  the  President's  statement  at  Guam 
in  mid-1969,  and  In  his  report  to  the 
Congress  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  the 
1970's.  Mr.  Nixon  observed  that  we  look 
to  Asian  nations  to  increasingly  assume 
the  primary  responsibility  for  their  own 
defense.  He  said : 

This  approach  requires  o\ir  commitment 
to  helping  our  partners  develop  their  own 
strength.  In  doing  so,  we  must  strike  a  care- 
ful balance.  If  we  do  too  little  to  help  them 
.  .  .  they  may  lose  the  necessary  will  to  con- 
duct their  own  self-defense  or  become  dis- 
heartened about  prospects  of  development. 
Yet  If  we  do  too  much,  and  American  forces 
do  what  local  forces  can  and  should  be  doing, 
we  promote  dependence  rather  than  inde- 
pendence. 

Press  response  to  the  President's  Asian 
policy  was  generally  warm  and  approv- 
ing. Columnist  Richard  Wilson  wrote  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  July  28. 
1969: 

What  the  final  result  of  this  venture  wlU 
be  cannot  be  foreseen.  But  what  can  be 
foreseen  Is  the  first  determined  effort  by  an 
American  President  to  extricate  the  United 
States  from  the  immense  military  burdens 
it  has  tried  to  carry  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  In  maintaining  order  and  stability  in 
the  world.  .  .  . 

The  Johnson  era  In  Asia  has  definitely 
come  to  an  end  and  the  Nixon  policy  on 
nom-lnterventlon  has  begun.  Asia  for  the 
Asians.  We  will  help  the  free  nations  fight 
their  own  fight  against  internal  subversion 
but  we  wUl  not  fight  their  war  for 
them.  No  more  Koreas.  No  more  Vletnams. 
That  is  the  message  Nixon  has  carried  to 
Asia  whether  the  Asians  like  it  or  not.  The 
President  has  moved  faster  and  gone  farther 
than  seemed  likely  when  he  took  ofSce  six 
months  ago. 

The  President's  Guam  doctrine  was 
hailed  by  free  Asian  leaders  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  stated. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  that 
Philippine  Government  leaders  saw  it  as 


a  meaningful  compromise  between  out- 
right American  withdrawal  and  contin- 
ued direct  U.S.  participation  in  regional 
affairs. 

The  Philippines  Herald  saw  it  as  indi- 
cation enough  of  America's  willingness 
to  heed  the  voice  of  Asia's  leaders  and 
her  deeper  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
this  region. 

Prom  India,  the  Washington  Post 
reported: 

President  Nixon's  pleas  to  Asia  to  look  after 
its  own  defense  Is  particularly  welcome  to 
the  Indian  government,  which  has  been 
arguing  on  the  same  lines  In  view  of  Brit- 
ain's scheduled  withdrawal  from  East  of 
Suez  by  1971. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
on  July  28,  1969,  said  this  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
Asian  policy: 

Its  prospects  of  working  are  Immeastirably 
enhanced  by  Its  timing,  coming  as  it  does  a 
moment  when  we  are  In  fact  beginning  the 
process  of  visibly  disengaging  militarily  from 
Vietnam,  whereas  when  other  Presidents 
were  saying  these  things — stressing  Asian 
regionalism,  seeking  to  minimize  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  military  role — American  mili- 
tary power  was  moving  In,  not  out. 

Nor  was  this  generally  favorable  reac- 
tion confined  to  newspaper  editorials  or 
newspaper  columnists. 

A  very  welcome  display  of  bipartisan 
support  arose  in  Congress  following  the 
President's  enunciation  of  his  Guam  doc- 
trine. For  example,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  had  some  warm 
words  for  President  Nixon's  approach 
to  future  U.S.  foreign  policy  as  enun- 
ciated during  the  Presidents  Asian  trip: 

The  President  Is  moving  with  "caution  and 
consideration  but  also  with  a  sense  of  reality 
based  on  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
on  tlUs  globe.  He  is  not  advocating  Isola- 
tionism, nor  is  he  advocating  the  abandon- 
ment of  Asia. 

In  his  candid  statements,  both  In  this 
country  and  in  Guam,  he  has  emphasized 
that  the  United  States  Is  a  Pacific  power  with 
peripheral  interests  on  the  Asian  main- 
land .  .  . 

.  .  .  What  the  President  has  done.  In  short, 
Is  to  signal  the  less  likelihood  of  American 
participation  In  wars  on  the  Asian  mainland 
in  the  future.  The  President  has  also  en- 
couraged the  Asian  nations  to  depend  more 
on  themselves  In  both  Internal  security  and 
military  defense  which,  to  me.  seems  to  be 
a  sound  long-range  policy.  In  short,  what 
the  President  has  stated  broadly  and  plainly 
Is  continued  support  for  the  nations  of  Asia 
but  with  greater  Asian  participation  and 
responsibility. 

President  Nixon's  Guam  doctrine  is 
not  a  complete  and  revolutionary  depart- 
lu-e  from  all  past  policies.  It  fits  in  with 
the  responsibihties  we  have  accepted  to 
help  keep  the  peace  and  help  defend 
the  independence  of  other  nations  in  the 
world. 

It  is  different  in  its  emphasis,  and  in 
method — but  this  is  because  President 
Nixon  recognized  such  changes  were 
overdue  and  acted  accordingly. 

The  United  States  assumed  more  and 
more  responsibilities  as  a  world  power 
between  1945  and  1950.  For  two  of  the 
most  important  years  in  that  period, 
1947  and  1948,  the  Republicans  were  in 
majority  in  Congress,  while  a  Democrat 
was  in  the  White  House. 

It  was  during  that  critical  period,  that 
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In  this  respect,  I  might 
tinguished  majority  leader 
very  finest  example  of  this 

I  realize  the  sponsors  of 
Chiu-ch  language  want  us 
ourselves  in  such  a  way  fro^n 
forts  at  collective  self- 
will  not  become  directly  invo 
bodia.  I  respect  their  intent  ons 

But  as  the  amendment 
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sponsibility,  and  it  would  dii  coiu-age 
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countries    that    the    direct 
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the  United  States. 

This  brings  us  to  the  sdcond 
why  the  language  of  subpa:  agraph 
the    Church-Cooper    amem  ment 
broad  as  to  be  self-defeatir 
earlier,  to  enact  the  amendm  snt 
stands  would  set  a  preced^it 
give  alarm  to  our  friends 
where  around  the  world  w 
collaboration  we  have  been 

For  25  years,  imder  five 
United  States  has  supported 
which  resisted  aegression. 
or  jointly.  Twenty-three 
March    1947.    this    policy 
enimciated  by  President  Truman 
he  declared: 

It  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
of  America  to  support  free 
resisting   attempted   su 
minorities,  or  by  outride  presstire 

The  immediate  concern  jf  President 
Truman  and  the  American  people  was 
the  attempted  takeover  of  Greece  and 
Turkey.  In  Greece  the  democratic  gov- 
ernment was  involved  in  a  di  tath  struggle 
with  armed  Communist  gu<rrillas.  Tur- 
key's Government  was  neari  ng  the  cave- 
in  jx)int  under  strong  presstire  from  the 
So'.iet  Union. 

In  both  Greece  and  Tur!;4y.  the  situa- 
tion had  become  critical  wh  en  President 
Truman  reaffirmed  American  intentions 
to  sustain  and  support  free  ?overnments 
under  attack.  This  statement  of  policy 
was  to  guide  the  United  Stal  es  from  that 
point  to  the  present.  It  is  st|ill  American 
policy. 

Another  totally  logical  afad,  it  seems 
inevitable,  progression  from  the  success 
of  the  policy  in  Greece  and  Turkey  was 
formation  of  the  North  Atl  mtic  Treaty 
Organization — also  launched  by  the  Tru- 
man administration  and  jalso  still  a 
fimdamental  part  of  American  policy. 

To  date  we  have  spent  some  $21  billion 
in  support  of  this  policy  of  providing 
military   assistance   in    unqerdeveloped 
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nations,  and  another  $18  billion  toward 
the  same  end  in  developed  countries. 

Discouraging  our  friends  from  helping 
one  another  is  no  way  to  bring  peace  to 
Asia;  nor  does  it  make  it  easier  to  bring 
American  men  home. 

Some  argue  that  the  "lesson  of  Viet- 
nam" is  the  lesson  of  1961-65;  that 
American  assistance  is  only  a  prelude  to 
American  military  involvement.  But  the 
ovei'whelming  evidence  of  the  last  25 
years  is  that  the  opposite  is  true.  How 
many  nations  around  the  world  have  we 
assisted  in  getting  back  on  their  feet  who 
are  now  in  a  position  to  undertake  the 
primary  burden  of  their  own  defense? 

Vietnam  itself  has  another  lesson:  It 
is  the  lesson  of  Vietnam  1969-70  that  a 
dedicated  and  concerted  American  eCfort 
to  assist  a  nation  to  develop  the  capacity 
to  defend  itself  is  precisely  what  en- 
ables us  to  reduce  our  biu-den  of  involve- 
ment. 

It  enables  us  to  disengage,  to  discon- 
nect oiu-selves  from  direct  military  in- 
volvement, while  building  tlie  foundation 
of  stability  and  peace.  This  is  the  true 
lesson  of  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnamization  program  is  proof 
of  it. 

The  Vietnamization  program  is  work- 
ing and  this  is  a  point  which  should  not 
be  obscured  by  other  discussions,  other 
matters. 

The  current  American  troop  commit- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  is  down  21  per- 
cent from  1  year  ago. 

By  April  15,  1970.  President  Nixon  hrid 
reduced  American  troop  levels  below 
434.000. 

But  another  reduction,  this  time  of  an 
additional  150,000  men.  has  been  an- 
noimced  for  the  near  future. 

As  part  of  the  American  troop  reduc- 
tion in  Vietnam,  the  number  of  infantry- 
type  maneuver  battalions  has  been  re- 
duced by  approximately  30  percent  from 
1  year  ago. 

We  have  turned  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese,  or  withdrawn  our  ground 
forces  from,  about  25  percent  of  the  tac- 
tical areas  for  which  we  once  had  com- 
plete responsibility. 

I  am  confident  that  those  who  support 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment  have  no 
intention  to  destroy  SEATO  as  a  poten- 
tial for  a  balanced  peace  in  Asia. 

They  do  not  seek  to  preclude  the 
emergence  of  Japan  as  a  possible  balanc- 
ing factor  in  Asia. 

They  do  not  intend  to  abrogate  the 
ANZUS  treaty. 

And  yet,  I  suggest  most  respectfully 
that  the  effect  of  adoption  of  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  could  have  such  re- 
sults. 

The  problem  that  Cambodia  represents 
in  Southeast  Asia  goes  far  beyond  its  owti 
borders  and  includes  much  more  than 
Vietnam  and  Thailand  as  well.  The  prob- 
lem that  Cambodia  symbolizes  involves 
all  of  Asia  and  the  possibilities  of  peace 
in  Asia  for  a  generation  to  come. 

There  are  other  nations  of  the  Pacific 
and  Asia  with  direct  and  strong  concern 
in  what  happens  to  Cambodia  and  Indo- 
china. It  is  upon  these  countries  that  we 
must  depend  to  help  maintain  peace  and 
freedom  as  American  forces  are  with- 
drawn. 


Unfortunately,  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  would  discourage  these  na- 
tions from  asserting  this  role  and  ful- 
filling their  responsibilities.  A  great  deal 
of  past  American  effort,  both  diplomatic 
and  financial,  will  go  down  the  drain,  in 
effect. 

If  section  3  of  the  Church-Cooper  lan- 
guage were  enacted  without  amendment, 
it  would  mean  that  our  friends  among 
the  Asian  and  Pacific  powers  would  have 
their  hands  tied,  specifically  with  rela- 
tion to  Cambodia.  And  the  effects  could 
be  more  far  reaching  than  that. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  American  response 
when  an  Asian  nation  comes  to  the  aid 
of  another  Asian  nation,  we  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  building  or  encouraging  the 
self-reliance  that  is  so  desperately 
needed. 

Our  amendment  is  designed  to  protect 
the  ba-sic  intent  of  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
and  support  individual  and  collective 
efforts  by  the  countries  of  the  region  to 
defend  themselves. 

There  are  some  who  will  say  that  the 
United  States  Intends  to  hire  mercenaries 
to  act  as  proxy  warriors.  They  point  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  previous  admin- 
istration arrangements  were  made  under 
which  the  United  States  agreed  to  meet 
the  oi>erating  expenses  of  certain  units 
in  Vietnam.  They  argue  that  the  previous 
administration,  in  order  to  fiy  more  fiags 
in  Vietnam,  paid  for  units  which  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  sent. 

Nothing  of  that  kind  is  contemplated 
by  this  administration  with  respect  to 
Cambodia.  What  our  amendment  seeks 
to  do  is  to  keep  the  door  open  so  that  if 
other  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  wish  to 
assist  Cambodia  they  can  do  so  without 
being  penalized  by  the  loss  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Nixon  doctrine. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
foreign  forces  which  the  United  States 
may  in  the  past  have  helped  to  support 
South  Vietnam  were  brought  there  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  was  rapidly 
building  up  its  military  presence.  What- 
ever economic  or  military  aid  the  present 
administration  may  provide  today  to 
friendly  nations  in  Southeast  Asia,  would 
come  at  a  time  when  we  are  rapidly  re- 
ducing our  military  presence  in  South- 
east Asia. 

It  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  that 
other  countries  In  the  area,  such  as  Thai- 
land, have  a  direct  national  interest  in 
aiding  Cambodia.  If  Cambodia  should 
fall  to  Commimlst  aggression,  who  will 
say  that  neighboring  countries  such  as 
Thailand  would  not  be  in  grave  danger? 

If  one  man's  mercenary  is  another 
man's  patriot,  then  clearly  much  de- 
pends upon  which  side  of  the  coin  we 
examine. 

North  Vietnamese  troops  invaded  Cam- 
bodia years  ago.  Cambodians  are  now 
fighting  to  preserve  their  Independence 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

If  other  non-Commimlst  Asian  na- 
tions, such  as  Thailand,  South  Korea,  or 
Indonesia,  or  others  should  answer  Cam- 
bodia's plea  for  assistance.  I  honestly  do 
not  see  that  we  can  fairly  label  them 
as  mercenaries. 

Webster's  defines  a  mercenary  as  "a 
soldier  hired  for  service  In  the  army  of 
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a  foreign  country,  serving  merely  for  pay 
or  sordid  advantage." 

Since  neither  Thai  troops  nor  South 
Korean  troops  nor  any  other  nation's 
forces  are  serving  in  that  region  or  serv- 
ing in  the  army  of  a  foreign  country  oi 
for  "sordid  advantage,"  the  use  of  the 
word  "mercenary"  brings  more  emotion 
than  logic  or  reason  to  this  debate. 

It  is  clear  that  citizens  fighting  for 
the  defense  of  their  own  coimtry.  or  for 
regional  sectu-ity,  are  not  "serving  for 
sordid  advantage"  and  therefore  are  not 
mercenaries.  Heaven  knows  the  nations 
of  Europe  could  hardly  be  called  mer- 
cenaries for  helping  one  another  against 
Germany  with  American  aid  in  World 
Wars  I  and  11. 

If  a  nation,  such  as  Thailand,  decides 
in  the  interests  of  its  own  national  se- 
curity, that  it  shoiild  assist  the  Cam- 
bodians, certainly  we  should  not  dls- 
coiu-age  such  action. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  Is 
withdrawing  its  troops  from  Southeast 
Asia,  it  would  be  most  imwise  for  Con- 
gress to  restrict  the  administration  in 
a  way  that  would  discourage  and  prevent 
the  very  kind  of  regional  cooperation 
that  many  of  us  regard  as  the  best  hope 
of  fostering  peace  and  stability  in  Asia. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  tirge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  the  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and 
myself. 

AMENDMENT    716 

5  Mr.  President.  I  send  amendment  No. 

X  716  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold the  offer  of  my  amendment  until 
after  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
completed  lus  statement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  courtesy  of  the  assist- 
ant minority  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan.  As  time  will  be 
limited  tomorrow  to  1  hour  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
Washigton.  Senators  Griffin  and 
Jackson,  I  shall  make  a  short  statement 
responding  to  the  argiunent  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  for  7  weeks  the  Senate 
has  debated  the  Cooper-Church-Atken, 
Mansfield  amendment.  In  a  larger  sense, 
it  has  debated  the  issue  of  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  in  determining  whether  the  re- 
sources of  our  coimtry — material  and  in 
human  life — shall  be  committed  to  war. 
However  one  may  interpret  the  language 
of  our  amendment  at  this  point  in  the 
long  debate,  it  is  abimdantly  clear  that 
the  sponsors  and  supporters  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  intend  that 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  committed 
to  a  new  war  In  Cambodia,  for  that  coun- 
try, to  which  the  United  States  owes  no 
obligation,  without  the  joint  determina- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

And  I  believe  it  has  been  made  clear 
that  our  amendment  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  to 
an  extension  of  the  Vietnam  war  to  a 
new  theater  in  Cambodia  without  the 
Joint  determination  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 


This  second  purpose  may  not  be  as 
capable  of  precise  definition  as  the  first 
puipose,  for  the  President  imdoubtedly 
has  the  authority  and  duty  to  protect 
American  forces  wherever  they  are.  But 
in  a  practical  way,  judgment  and  reason 
and  commonsense  on  the  part  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  must  di- 
rect that  the  authority  of  the  Executive 
to  protect  U.S.  forces  does  not  compre- 
hend extending  that  power  to  involve- 
ment in  a  new  war  or  to  commitment  to 
a  larger  Vietnam  war. 

In  repeating  this  theme  which  the 
sponsors  of  Cooper-Church  have  con- 
sistently held  throughout  the  debate,  we 
do  so  without  any  assumption  that  the 
President  intends  such  larger  involve- 
ment. For  myself  I  have  stated  again 
and  again  that  I  believe  the  President 
did  not  intend  such  a  larger  Involvement. 
I  have  stated  further  that  I  had  no  doubt 
that  he  would  withdraw  U.S.  forces  from 
Cambodia,  as  he  had  declared,  on  June 
30.  I  imderstand  that  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  was  completed  today. 

But  Congress  has  its  Constitutional 
authority  and  responsibility  as  a  co- 
equal and  separate  branch  of  our  Goy- 
errunent.  Whether  or  not  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  becomes  law,  and 
however  It  may  be  Interpreted,  if  the 
Senate  approves  it,  the  Senate  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  asserting  that 
it  is  the  Constitutional  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  participate  with  the 
President  in  determining  whether  the 
engagement  of  the  United  States  in  a 
specific  war  is  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  its  people. 

Our  amendment  now  faces  another  ef- 
fort to  negate  one  of  its  purposes — the 
prevention  of  the  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  Cambodia,  and  in  sup- 
port of  Csmibodia,  without  approval  of 
Congress.  Subsection  (2)  of  our  amend- 
ment prohibits  the  use  of  American  per- 
sonnel in  a  war  in  Cambodia,  for  Csmi- 
bodia. Subsection  (3)  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment of  the  forces  of  other  countries 
by  the  United,  States  for  war  service  in 
Cambodia. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  would  nullify  subsection  (3) 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  Its 
language — prohibiting  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can p>ersormel  is  unnecessary,  for  our 
subsection  (3)  accomplishes  that  pur- 
p>ose.  The  language  of  the  GriflBn  amend- 
ment Is  intended  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  contracts  and  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  or  nationals 
of  other  coimtrles  to  employ  them  and 
pay  them  to  enter  the  war  in  Cambodia, 
without  first  obtaining  the  approv^wf 
Congress. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Cooper-Chiu-ch 
amendment  that  prohibits  any  country, 
or  any  group  of  nationals  of  another 
country,  from  going  to  the  assistance  of 
the  present  government  of  C«mabodla,  if 
they  desire  to  do  so.  What  Is  prohibited 
by  the  Cooper-Church  sunendment  is  the 
employment  of  other  coimtries  and  their 
nationals  by  the  United  States,  for  serv- 
ice in  the  war  in  Csmibodia. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  argues  that  subsection  (3)  of 
the  Oo(H>er-Church  amendment  would 


prevent  the  application  of  the  Guam 
doctrine,  enimciated  by  President  Nixon 
in  his  speech  at  Guam  on  July  26,  1969 — 
a  speech  applauded  by  leaders  of  both 
parties,  and  a  doctrine  which  I  support. 
Its  substance  is  that  the  countries  of  Asia 
will  assume  the  burden  of  providing  the 
manpower  for  their  defense,  and  that  the 
United  States  will  provide  military  smd 
economic  assistance. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  which  prohibits  the  United 
States  from  furnishing  supplies  and  arms 
to  Cambodia,  if  the  administration  so  de- 
sires, within  the  limits  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  or  the  Military  Sales  Act, 
and  the  limits  sire  very  generous. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  a  wise  policy  to  provide  a  large  vol- 
ume of  sophisticated  smd  complex  arms 
to  Cambodia.  But  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  do  so  is  given  him  by  exist- 
ing law. 

I  call  attention  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  sections  502,  503,  504,  and  614 
which  provide  authority  for  aid  approxi- 
mating, as  I  recsdl,  about  $700  million  to 
$1  billion.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  total 
sum  will  be  used  for  Cambodia  but  it  Is 
available  and  as  the  President  deter- 
mines, could  be  used,  It  is  not  my  juris- 
diction to  determine  whether  aid  should 
bo  given  to  Csunbodia.  I  am  simply  say- 
ing that  the  authority  is  available  to  the 
President  and  our  amendment  does  not 
proscribe  it. 

Further,  our  amendment,  subsection 
<3),  does  not  prohibit  categorically  con- 
trticts  and  agreements  by  the  United 
States  with  other  countries  or  their  na- 
tionals to  train  Cambodians  or  fight  in 
Cambodia.  It  does  require  that  such  con- 
trsLCts  cannot  be  entered  into  without  the 
approvsd  of  Congress. 

Surely  this  is  a  resisonable  provision 
considering  the  history  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Indochina.  It  is  a  history  of  20 
yeaxs  involvement  in  different  wsiys  in 
Vietnam  suid  the  expenditure  of  over  $100 
billion  and  325,000  casualties,  50.000  of 
them  dead;  it  is  the  history  of  the  pro- 
vision by  the  United  States  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollsu-s  of  siid  to  Laos  and 
Thailand,  and  the  stationing  of  1.000 
Americans  in  Laos  and  45,000  to  50,000 
in  Thailand. 

Without  intention  on  the  part  of  our 
Presidents  and  the  Congress  to  become 
engaged  in  a  great  war  on  the  Ismd  msiss 
of  Asia,  the  Executive  and  the  Congress, 
year  after  year,  approved  arms,  sidvisers, 
then  combat  troops — our  own  and  those 
of  other  countries.  Our  forces  smd  the 
forces  of  other  countries  we  supported 
were  attsu:ked  and  step  by  step  we  en- 
tered war. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  quote  from 
a  statement  mside  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) on  June  12  during  debate  in  the 
Senate.  This  statement  has  been  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Times  smd  I  have  con- 
firmed it  in  the  Rbcord.  Senator  Wil- 
liams ssdd: 

First,  we  sell  arms  to  a  country,  then  we 
send  advisers  to  show  them  how  to  use  the 
arms.  Then  we  send  troope  to  protect  the 
advisers.  And  that's  bow  America  gets  Into 
wars  these  days. 

I  have  never  said  that  our  purpose  has 
been  immorsd,  for  I  know  that  we  have 
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intended  to  give  protection  and,  perhaps, 
self-determination  to  the  small  countries 
in  Indochina,  which  without  question 
have  been  and  are  now  the  Subject  of 
aggression  by  North  Vietnam. 

But  we  must  not  repeat  the 
backing  into  another  war  in  Ct 
we  backed  into  war  in  Vietns 

If  the  Guam  doctrine  is  applicable  to 
Cambodia  or  to  Laos,  and  Ti 
administration  can  present  tt^e  case  to 
the  Congress  for  its  approval] or  denial 
of  support. 

The  Guam  doctrine  is  n( 
ecu  ting.  Our  subsection  (3) 
Church  requires  a  joint  det 
by  the  Executive  and  Congress] 
United  SUtes  would  supply  material  and 
men  before  we  could  contract  or  agree 
with  another  country  to  provide  man- 
power to  fight  a  war  in  Camb<)dia. 

The  Senator  from  Michigar^  (Senator 
GRirriN'  in  his  speech  recalls  the  de- 
cision of  our  country  after  World  War  n 
to  support  Greece  and  Turkey  knd  West- 
em  Europe.  It  was  my  good  lortime  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Senate  iii  1947-48, 
when  support  for  Greece  and  ijurkey  and 
of  the  Marshall  plan  was  approved  and 
voted.  Later,  in  1950,  I  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  NATO  CouncU  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  when 
decisions  were  made  to  assist  i>i  the  pro- 
tection of  Western  Europe.  Bu^  these  de- 
cisions were  made  only 
President  presented  its  reaso^ 
support  of  Greece  and  Turkey  i 
em  Europe  in  great  detail  toj  Congress, 
after  it  was  debated,  and  then  {only  after 
congressional  approval. 

It  may  be  said  there  is  not]  time  now 
for  consultation  and  joint  determina- 
tion between  the  President  an^  Congress 
with  respect  to  Cambodia  and  possibly' 
Laos  and  Thailand,  I  disagree.  There  has 
been  ample  time  before  and  I  since  the 
United  States  moved  into  Cambodia. 
There  is  time  now.  If  the  thr«at  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  protection  of  our  forces  in 
Vietnam,  or  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  and 
should  know  it  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  ui^ing  that 
the  amendment  proposed  by  t|ie  Senator 

and  the 

Jack- 

idment  is 

ion  of  the 
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Id  West- 
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from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRimi 
Senator  from  Washington  (] 
SON)  be  rejected.  If  their  am( 
to  be  considered  as  tm  applicai 
Guam  doctrine,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
doctrine  is  not  self -executing.;  All  of  the 
facts  should  be  laid  before  Cotigress  and 
Congress  should  have  the  authority  to 
support  or  deny  support  to  ar^  operation 
which  might  be  sucessful  or  (might  be- 
come a  second  Vietnam  in  Cainbodia,  or 
an  extension  of  the  Vietnam  ^ar. 

Surely  the  Senate,  the  Coiigress.  and 
the  people  want  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Vietnam  war  ended  as  the  President  pro- 
posed. Surely  we  do  not  want  it  expanded, 
or  a  new  war.  The  Cooper-Church 
amendment  supports  this  position  of  the 
President  and  the  p)eople. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  one  part  of  the  Senator's  a  rgument.  I 
may  comment  at  greater  lenith.  on  the 
point  tomorrow.  At  one  poln ;  the  Sen- 
ator said  that  the  so  called  Gi  Ufln-Jaelc 


son  amendment  would  "authorize"  the 
United  States  to  help  other  nations  pro- 
vide forces.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  the  fact 
that  the  GrifBn-Jackson  amendment 
would  authorize  nothing.  There  is  no 
authorization  of  any  kind  for  anything 
in  the  Griffin-Jackson  amendment.  It 
merely  makes  clear  that  the  United 
States  would  not  be  precluded  by  the 
Cooper-Church  language  from  consider- 
ing such  an  option  in  the  normal  pro- 
cesses of  our  government.  There  would 
be  appropriation  bills  and  foreign  aid 
legislation  to  consider,  but  the  amend- 
ment we  offer  would  not  authorize  any- 
thing. I  wonder  if  we  agree. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand.  Our 
amendment  prohibits  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress. 

If  I  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  I  do.  the  amendment 
cancels 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  prohibition. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  prohibition.  So.  In 
effect,  it  does  authorize  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Only  if  silence  can 
authorize. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  again,  the  Cooper- 
Church  does  not  prohibit.  We  do  not  pro- 
hibit such  an  agreement.  We  say  that  if 
such  agreements  and  contracts  are  to  be 
entered  then  the  President  must  come  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  tragedy  of  the 
present  Church-Cooper  language  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  sees  it.  Is 
that  we  would  be  saying  to  the  world 
that  we  shall  not  help  any  nation  in  that 
area  that  seeks  to  help  Cambodia.  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  explained,  there  is 
no  prohibition  in  our  amendment  against 
any  country  helping  Csunbodia,  If  it 
desires  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  the  language  pro- 
hibits our  assisting. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  can  assist  any 
country  eligible  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  or  Military  Sales  Act.  What 
cannot  be  done  imder  the  amendment  is 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  pay 
another  country  to  provide  its  resources 
and  manirawer  to  fight  in  Cambodia.  If 
another  country  wants  to  do  so  under  its 
sovereign  power,  it  can  do  so.  But  our 
amendment  goes  to  the  point,  as  the 
Senator  said,  that  it  is  not  intended  that 
the  United  States  shall  hire  the  people  in 
another  country  to  fight  in  Cambodia 
without  consent  of  Congress. 

If  this  is  necessary  to  pay  others  to 
protect  our  troops  in  Vietnam  or  pro- 
tect our  national  security,  the  adminis- 
tration can  make  the  case  if  that  is 
necessary.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  but  if 
it  becomes  necessary  for  our  self-protec- 
tion, why  could  not  the  request  be 
brought  to  Congress?  There  are  possibili- 
ties of  further  involvement.  Laos  is  in- 
volved, also  Cambodia,  and  there  is  talk 
about  Thailand  entering  the  war  in  Cam- 
bodia. I  am  not  a  Cassandra,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  should  kiK>w  all  the 
facts. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  In- 
dicated earlier  I  would  do,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  and  myself.  I  send  to  the  desk 
amendment  No.  716.  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated,   with   the    understanding,   pre- 


viously agreed  to.  that  it  will  be  the  pend- 
ing business  tomorrow,  under  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement,  beginning  at 
11  o'clock,  and  the  vote  thereon  to  come 
at  12  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  (No.  716)  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  14.  aTter  the  word  "Cam- 
bodia" strike  the  comma  and  Insert  "by 
United  States  personnel,"  and  on  page  6,  line 
15,  strike  the  word  "persons"  and  insert 
"United  States  personnel". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Griffin  amendment  is  necessary  if  the 
United  States  Ls  to  implement  the  so- 
called  Nixon  doctrine.  I  find  this  argu- 
ment  difficult  to  grasp.  The  President 
himself,  on  November  3.  in  the  course 
of  an  address  to  the  Nation,  defined  the 
Nixon  doctrine  as  follows: 

In  accordance  with  this  wise  counsel — 

Said  the  President — 
I  laid  down  In  Guam  three  principles  as 
guidelines  for  future  American  policy  to- 
ward Asia.  First,  the  United  States  will  keep 
all  of  Its  treaty  commitments.  Second,  we 
shall  provide  a  shield  IT  a  nuclear  power 
threatens  the  freedom  of  a  nation  allied  with 
us  or  of  a  nation  wboee  survival  we  consider 
vital  to  our  security.  Third,  in  cases  Involving 
other  tyftes  of  assistance,  we  shall  furnish 
military  and  economic  assistance  when  re- 
quasted.  In  accordance  with  our  treaty  com- 
mitments, but  we  shall  look  to  the  nation 
directly  threatened  to  assume  the  primary 
responsibility  of  providing  the  manpower  for 
Its  defense. 

Now  that  is  the  definition  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine  according  to  its  author.  Mr. 
Nixon.  He  carefully  applied  the  doctrine 
to  those  countries  to  which  we  are  pres- 
ently committed  by  treaty.  In  his  ex- 
planation, he  referred  twice  to  our  treaty 
commitments.  He  carefully  avoided  ref- 
erence to  countries  not  alined  with  us. 

No  treaty  commitment,  of  any  kind, 
is  owed  to  Cambodia.  We  have  assumed 
no  obligation  for  the  defense  of  that 
country,  formally  or  informally.  There  is 
no  mutual  defense  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Cambodia:  neither  is 
there  any  Executive  agreement.  Every 
Senator  has  acknowledged,  throughout 
this  debate,  that  we  have  no  obligation 
to  Cambodia.  Cambodia,  therefore,  falls 
outside  of  the  scope  of  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine, as  defined  by  the  President  him- 
self. 

Second.  President  Nixon  stated  that  his 
Guam  pronouncement  was  a  policy  dec- 
laration that  the  United  States  would 
only  furnish  military  assistance  to  those 
Asian  governments  willing  to  flght  for 
themselves. 

Listen  to  the  President's  own  words: 

But  we  shall  look  to  the  nation  directly 
threatened  to  assume  the  primary  respon- 
slbUity  of  providing  the  manpower  for  Its 
defense. 

Are  we  now  going  to  convert  a  valid 
policy  of  providing  arms  and  equipment 
to  a  country  that  is  willing  to  defend  it- 
self into  something  quite  different?  Is 
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this  to  become  a  policy  of  hired  guns 
and  paid  mercenaries,  labeled  the  Nixon 
doctrine?  That.  I  suggest.  Is  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  At  the  very  least.  It  Is 
a  gross  distortion  of  what  the  President 
has  said  his  own  doctrine  is.  And  at  the 
very  worst,  it  is  a  total  departure  from 
the  best  traditions  of  American  foreign 
policy.  It  also  raises  questions  which  we 
think  the  Congress  should  consider  if 
American  support  for  mercenaries  is  to 
become  our  policy  toward  Cambodia. 

There  are  reasons  why  we  feel  so 
strongly.  The  previous  administration  did 
not  consult  with  Congress  in  regard  to 
agreements  the  United  States  made  with 
Asian  countries  whereby  their  troops 
were  hired  at  a  profitable  price  to  fight 
in  South  Vietnam. 

In  some  instances,  it  has  taken  Con- 
gress years  to  find  out  about  those  agree- 
ments. It  was  the  Insistent  investigatory 
effort  of  the  Symington  subcommittee 
which  enabled  us  to  discover  what  was 
taking  place  in  countries  such  as  Laos; 
whicdi  enabled  us  to  ascertain  that  large 
sums  of  money  were  paid  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government  for  2.500  trooF>s  sent  to 
Vietnam,  yet  never  fought  there,  and 
have  now  returned  home.  Many  millions 
of  dollars  were  involved,  much  of  which 
was  siphoned  off  in  ways  that  have  never 
been  explained. 

Throughout  this  unfortunate  period. 
Congress  remained  ignorant  of  these 
secret  agreements  made  with  the  Philip- 
pine. Korean.  Lao.  and  Thai  Govern- 
ments. Only  years  later,  left  to  our  own 
Investigatory  devices,  did  we  find  out 
what  had  been  done  In  secret  dealings. 

That  may  be  the  way  some  Members 
of  the  Senate  view  the  conduct  of  con- 
stitutional government.  That  may  be  the 
demeaning  role  some  Members  want  the 
Congress  to  play.  If  it  is.  then  we  no 
longer  are  the  legislative  body  fashioned 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

When  Congress  is  not  even  informed 
of  such  dubious  arrangements,  let  alone 
asked  to  consent,  the  President  is  being 
allowed  to  usurp  congressional  power. 
We  should  confess  our  error,  and  correct 
our  practices  before  congressional  power 
wastes  away. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  would 
not  prohibit  the  hiring  of  mercenaries,  if 
that  is  to  be  the  American  policy  in  Cam- 
bodia. Our  amendment  would  prohibit 
that  policy  from  taking  effect  without 
the  Congress  being  first  Informed  by  the 
President  and  without  his  receiving  con- 
gressional consent. 

WAR   BT   PROXY 

One  of  the  most  unsavory  aspects  of 
the  history  of  warfare — man's  seemingly 
prime  occupation — is  the  role  of  the  mer- 
cenary. By  briefest  of  definitions,  a  mer- 
cenary is  a  "hired  gun."  This  is  not  a 
pretty  label,  but  it  is  an  accurate  one. 

Hiring  mercenaries  has  been  practiced 
by  expansionist  city-states  and  nations 
as  far  back  as  written  records  serve  the 
historian. 

The  doleful  list  of  mercenary  involve- 
ment is  a  long  one: 

The  Romans,  in  their  lust  for  empire, 
employed  Aegean  bowmen  and  Cartha- 
ginian cavalrymen. 

The  imperious  Persian  king,  Darius, 
had  his  Greek  mercenaries. 


The  French  had  their  Swiss  merce- 
naries in  the  frightful  Thirty  Years  War 
of  Religions.  Actually,  the  Swiss  were 
quite  bipartisan  about  the  matter.  They 
rented  themselves  out  to  all  sides  dur- 
ing this  war,  thereby,  as  one  historical 
account  phrased  it,  providing  Switzerland 
and  "an  important  source  of  foreign  ex- 
change." 

The  Turks  employed  Albanian  mer- 
cenaries on  their  westward  lunge  for  em- 
pire. 

The  British  had  their  continental  mer- 
cenaries to  subjugate  forcibly  the  Irish. 

But  as  we  approach  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  our  Nation's  foimding.  the  one 
mercenary  example  that  should  be  psu-- 
ticularly  hateful  to  us  Americans  was 
the  use  of  Hessian  mercenaries  by  the 
British  during  the  American  Revolution. 
In  Massachusetts,  in  New  York,  in  New 
Jersey,  the  Colonies  to  the  South,  thou- 
sands of  Hessians  fought  General  Wash- 
ington's troops.  As  in  most  cases  of  mer- 
cenaries, the  bargain  was  a  bad  one  for 
the  British.  The  Hessians  did  not  fight 
very  well.  And  the  use  of  mercenaries  was 
a  goad  that  buttressed  the  determination 
of  the  English-speaking  American  colo- 
nists— revolutionists  really — to  fight 
more  determinedly  for  their  cherished 
independence. 

The  Senate  will  vote  tomorrow  on  the 
Griffin  amendment,  which  will  permit 
this  country  to  employ  combat  troops 
of  third-party  nations — mercenaries — to 
fight  In  Cambodia  in  support  of  the  Lon 
Nol  government  without  Congress  being 
Informed  and  without  benefit  of  congres- 
sional participation  or  consent.  At  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  will  be  em- 
bracing a  marked  characteristic  of  past 
empires — the  hiring  of  mercenary  armies. 

The  Griffin  amendment,  moreover, 
casts  the  most  serious  pall  over  the  Nixon 
doctrine.  Rather  than  fumisliing  weap- 
ons to  Asian  governments  whose  citizens 
are  willing  to  do  their  own  fighting,  the 
Griffin  amendment  would  convert  the 
Nixon  doctrine  into  a  policy  of  Ameri- 
can-financed wars  by  proxy. 

Is  the  Nixon  doctrine  to  be  an  accepta- 
ble and  valid  program  of  provisioning 
Asian  governments  with  supplies  and 
equipment  with  which  to  defend  them- 
selves? Or  is  the  watchword  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine  to  become  "Hessians  Unlim- 
ited"? 

With  these  questions  in  mind,  let  me 
discuss  the  details  of  section  3  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment — the  target 
of  the  Griffin  amendment. 

Section  3  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  simply  says  that  before  the 
United  States  uses  Its  taxpayers'  fimds 
to  pay  Eillowances  to  third-country  forces 
in  Cambodia,  the  President  must  cwne  to 
the  Congress — in  the  normal  manner — 
to  have  such  a  program  authorized  smd 
funded. 

Past  practices  require  this  precaution. 
As  the  published  Symington  subcommit- 
tee hearings  have  shown,  in  the  cases  of 
the  Philippines,  South  Korea,  and 
Thailand,  secret  arrangements  were  en- 
tered into  as  part  of  the  high-priced 
deals  that  sent  military  units  from  those 
countries  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  Congress,  and  particularly  the 
appropriate  committees  of  both  Houses, 
have  the  right — ^in  fact  the  responsibil- 


ity— ^to  be  Informed  about,  to  review  and 
to  pass  judgment  on  any  agreements 
that  precede  the  sending  of  third-coim- 
try  forces  into  Cambodia  financed  by 
U.S.  funds. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  would  be  to  permit  the 
administration  to  enter  Into  any  agree- 
ment, pay  any  price,  and  cover  up  what- 
ever deal  Is  struck  with  «uiy  country  that 
sends  combat  troops  or  advisers  Into 
Cambodia. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  mislead- 
ing talk  that  this  section  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  would  prevent 
"Asians  from  fighting  Asians,"  or  that  it 
would  prevent  our  giving  arms  to  coun- 
tries which  wish  to  aid  Cambodia. 

Neither  of  these  is  true. 

The  amendment  would  in  no  way  st<9 
Thais  or  South  Vietnamese  trainers  or 
combat  forces  from  going  to  the  aid  of 
the  Cambodian  Government  provided 
their  own  governments  pay  the  salaries 
and  allowances  of  their  own  forces. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  last  phrase,  for 
It  is  in  the  nub  of  this  argument — ^pro- 
vided their  own  governments  pay  the  sal- 
aries and  allowances  of  their  own  forces. 

It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
we  have  made  it  profitable  for  the  indi- 
vidual Thai,  the  Individual  South  Korean 
and — before  they  left — the  individual 
Philippine  officer  and  enlisted  man  to 
serve  In  South  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  do  not 
pay  the  basic  salaries  of  any  of  their 
forces  in  South  Vietnam.  We  therefore  do 
not — as  some  have  tried  to  say — make  It 
possible  for  them  to  go.  Rather,  we  make 
It  profitable. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  table 
prepared  for  the  Symington  subcommit- 
tee by  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
compares  the  base  pay  of  Thai  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  as  paid  by  their  own 
government,  with  the  special  supplemen- 
tary allowances  paid  to  them  by  the 
United  States.  In  every  case,  the  allow- 
ance paid  by  the  United  States  is  above, 
and  in  some  cases  more  than  double,  the 
individual's  base  pay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 
as  follows: 

BoTAL    Trai    Akmxd    PoBcacs    (RTARF)    Pat 
AND    Allowances    for    Thai    PnaoNMXi. 

IN    Vietnam 

Thai  Oovemment  fiscal  ooets.  Including 
RTARF  pay.  allowances  and  benefit  schedules 
for  overseas  service,  are  set  forth  below.  Pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  with  the  Thai  Oovem- 
ment, the  United  States  covers  the  costs  of 
certain  of  the  Items  listed,  the  others  being 
paid  by  the  RTG  with  no  USG  reimburse- 
ment. 

The  Thai  Gtovernment  pays  without  reim- 
bursement base  pay  for  Thai  troops  In  Viet- 
nam and  numerous  standard  Thai  allow- 
ances, e.g..  hazardous  duty  pay,  combat  pay, 
education,  transportation  discount,  etc..  and 
other  costs  not  specifically  associated  with 
service  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  has  agreed  to  cover  cer- 
tain additional  costs  connected  with  the  Thai 
Oovemment's  sending  and  malntHilnlng  these 
troops  outside  of  Thailand.  These  Include 
overseas  allowances  based  on  normal  TbMi 
overseas  rates,  death  and  disability  beneflta 
and  a  musterlng-out  bonxis.  While  the  Thai 
troops  are  In  Vietnam,  the  US.  also  provldoa 
quarters  and  rations  and  other  aupport  In  ttie 
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th« 


logistical  area  (e.g..  transport. 
The   overseas   allowance   Is   paid   In 
payment  certificates  In  South  Viet 
death  and  disability  benefits  and 
Ing-out  bonuses  are  paid  in  baht  In 
All    data    below   are    presented 
equivalents  on  a  monthly  basis.  . 
sion  rate  of  B20  equal  $1  has  been 


etc.). 

military 

I  am.  The 

muster- 

•  :^alland. 

In    dollar 

conver- 

ased. 


RTARF  PAY  AND  OVERSEAS  ALLOWANCES  IN 


VIETNAM 


IPer  Thai  r«guUt»ns  »nd  expressed  .n  U.S.  dolUr  e<^ivalent  on  a 
monthly  basis) 


Base  pay 

(paid  by 

Thailand) 


Oversea 

allowanc 
(paid  b 
Unite 
States  I 


Lieutenant  general. 

Maiof  jje»eral 

Special  colonel 

Colonel 

Lieutenant  colonel. 

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Master  sergeant-. - 

Sergtant 

Corporal 

Lance  corporal 

Private 


$370 

330 

240 

190 

140 

98 

70 

50 

48 

38 

33 

30 

26 


{4e> 
39 

33 
30 
24 
1 

15  1 
Ul 
(I 

ei 
^i 


Note:  Quarters  and  rations  paid  by  United  SfaK  s, 
DEATH  AND  DISABILITY  (l-TIME  PAYMENT^)  PAID  BY 
UNITED  STATES 

Enlisted  men 

Noncommissioned  oflicets 

Officers 


In  the  case  ol  disabilities,  these  rates  were  scaled  downvwrd 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  disability. 
Mustetmg-out  bonus  of  J400  per  volunteer. 
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Monthly 
total 


720 

570 

490 

380 

278 

220 

170 

117 

98 

83 

75 

65 


$2,500 
3.500 
5,500 


and  Commit- 

enale  Foreign 

ts  and  Corn- 


given 

-paid 


to  this 
foreign 


Source:  '■United  States  Security  Agreements 
ments  Abroad— Kingdom  ot  Thailand  Hearings. 
Rtlalions  Suocommittee  on  U.S  Security  Agreem 
mitments  Abroad,  pt  3,  p.  842. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  also^ote  that 
the  allowance  paid  to  Thai  of  icers  ex 
ceeds  the  combat  pay  aUowaiice  -^ 
UJS.  officers  serving  in  Vietnan, 

There  are  other  personal  y.S 
benefits  given  these  Thai  trootos— some 
of  which,  like  $400  mustehng  out 
bonuses — are  in  the  published  record. 
Still  others— at  the  request  of  the  State 
Department — are  classified. 

There  are  other  ramiflcatlo 
question  of  paying  bonuses 
troops  and  thereby  making  out^-of -coun- 
try adventures  profitable  to  thfem. 

The  practice  has  distinct  political  dis- 
advantages both  to  the  Unit  Ml  States 
and  to  the  country  involved. 

In  Thailand,  for  example,  where  there 
is  a  minimal— but  persistentr- insurgent 
movement,  the  allowances  to  troops  go- 
ing to  Vietnam  works  a  moralfe  problem 
within  those  forces  that  stay  home.  Thai 
army  elements  must  fight  Jat  home 
against  alleged  Communist  Insurgents 
for  half  the  pay— or  less— 1  hat  their 
comrades  get  fighting  Communists  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  result?  The  best  officers  and  non- 
coms  want  to  go  to  Vietnam.  Mxd  when 
they  return  from  that  service,  bany  now 
retire  with  the  funds  they  ha^e  saved. 

The  payments  also  distort  the  relation- 
shin  between  alUes.  There  ht^s  been  an 
effort  to  compare  the  financial  and  ma- 
terial aid  given  to  the  Thaisl  Koreans, 
and  Philippine  forces  that  were  in  Viet- 
nam to  the  support  we  provided  allies  in 
past  wars.  Such  a  comparison  fcompletely 
overlooks  the  allowances.       ' 

Did  Churchill  or  Stalin  aski  for  allow 
ances  to  pay  their  forces?  No.  To  be 


sure,  we  gave  freely  of  our  military  aid 
then  as  we  have  in  Vietnam.  But.  as  I 
said  before,  this  section  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  does  not  touch  mili- 
tary aid.  It  strikes  only  at  the  special 
allowance. 

The  payment  of  special  allowances  de- 
velops a  special  relationship  with  the 
countries  involved  that  requires  careful 
study  rather  than  the  blanket  authority 
practiced  in  the  past.  With  Cambodia  it 
is  a  particularly  difficult  situation  since 
at  least  one  of  the  countries  involved- 
Thailand— has  in  the  past  been  at  odds 
with  the  Cambodian  Government  over 
border  territory.  Once  we  start  paying 
allowances  that  send  the  Thais  into  Cam- 
bodia, do  we  not  implicate  ourselves  in 
whatever  they  may  later  elect  to  do 
there?  Could  we  cut  off  the  payments 
unilaterally?  In  the  cases  cited  in  Viet- 
nam, administration  witnesses  told  the 
Symington  subcommittee  that,  although 
the  United  States  was  paying  the  bUl.  we 
could  not  cut  off  the  payments  as  long 
as  the  Thais,  FiUpinos,  or  Koreans  wished 
to  remain  in  Vietnam. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  agree- 
ments we  made  with  the  governments 
concerned. 

Thus,  an  agreement  to  pay  tdlowances 
for  third  countiT  forces  could  set  in 
motion  both  political  and  financial  com- 
mitments far  beyond  those  simply  en- 
visioned by  the  opponents  of  our  pro- 
posal. 

The  payment  of  allowances  is  not 
permanently  barred  by  Cooper-Church's 
section  3.  As  in  the  case  of  other  acts 
covered  by  our  amendment,  the  require- 
ment is  that  the  administration  come  to 
the  Congress  and  justify  such  action  be- 
fore it  is  imdertaken. 

We  are  seeking  to  put  into  operation 
a  lesson  learned  from  Vietnam.  To  gut 
section  3  would  be  to  return  to  the  blank- 
check  days  of  Vietnam  escalation— this 
time  by  proxy. 

Mr.  President,  numerous  articles  in- 
volving the  employment  and  use  of  mer- 
cenary troops,  their  high  payment  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States,  and  the  im- 
plications of  such  a  policy,  as  it  would 
relate  to  a  broadening  of  the  war  on  still 
another  front,  have  appeared  recently  in 
the  American  press.  All  of  them  are  per- 
tinent to  the  pending  amendment,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


[Prom  the  Waahlngton  Post.  June  28.  1970) 

MSSCSNARIES    EYDNG    CaMBODIA 

(By  T.  D.  Allman) 

PHNoai  Penh.  June  27. — Representatives 
of  a  group  of  mercenaries,  mostly  former 
members  or  the  Australian  Army.  ha\e  ap- 
proached the  government  of  Lon  Nol  seeking 
employment  as  officers  In  the  largely  un- 
trained Cambodian  National  Army. 

Although  official  sources  deny  the  con- 
tacts, the  mercenaries'  representative  who 
granted  an  Interview  on  the  condition  his 
name  not  be  disclosed  said  he  had  met  with 
General  Lon  Nol  during  a  prevlotia  rtslt  to 
Cambodia  earlier  this  week  and  that  the 
premier  had  expressed  Interest  in  hiring  Eu- 
ropean and  Australian  mercenaries  to  train 
and  lead  Cambodian  troops. 

•me  Inexperienced  Cambodian  army, 
swelled  rrom  36,000  to  more  than  100,000  men 


in  recent  months,  lacks  arms,  supplies  and 
trained  soldiers  and  officers.  U.S.  officials  here 
have  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  American 
advisers  being  sent  to  train  the  army. 

Tlie  mercenaries'  rcpresontative,  a  former 
Australian  nou-commlssloned  officer  with 
mercennrv  experience  In  New  Guinea.  Thai- 
land and  "south  Vietnam,  said  today  success- 
ful negotiations  depended  on  Camoodtan 
ability  to  pay  hard-currency  wages. 

He  added  that  Cambodian  officials  had 
told  him  they  were  Inquiring  as  to  whether 
or  not  mercenary  salajles,  which  run  to  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  a  month  for  each  man. 
could  be  paid  through  Amerlc.in  military 
assistance  funds.  Sources  close  to  the  prime 
minister  tonight  denied  any  contacts  and 
precluded  the  possibility  of  Cambodia  hiring 
foreign  mercenaries.  However,  the  sources 
said  "It  Is  possible,  but  not  yet  planned, 
that  we  may  hire  foreign  specialists  for  such 
work  as  airplane  maintenance." 

Both  government  sources  and  the  mer- 
cenaries' representative  denied  that  white 
mercenaries  were  presently  mvolved  In  the 
Cambodian  War. 

Both  the  American  and  Australian  em- 
bassies here  have  denied  any  knowledge  of 
reported  Cambodian  mercenary  contacts. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
June  10,  1970] 
Btjting  Ottr  "ALLncs" 
What  the  American  public  has  learned  so 
far   about   the   policy   of   paying   for  Asian 
allies  is  shocking  enough,  yet  It  seems  to  be 
only  part  of  the  story.  That  part  had  to  be 
dragged  out  of  Administration  officials  fear- 
ful of  letting  either  fellow-Americans  or  the 
world  know  the  full  price  of  allegiance  In 
the  Southeast  Asian  venture. 

With  diligence  and  persistence  Senator 
Symington  and  his  Foreign  Relations  sub- 
committee found  that  the  cost  of  getting 
Thailand  to  send  troops  to  Vietnam  has  been 
8200,000,000.  That  Is  for  training,  equip- 
ment and  allowances  and  does  not  Include 
far  larger  sums  spent  to  build  vast  American 
air  bases  Inside  Thailand. 

Since  Thailand  has  already  announced  it 
would  send  troops  into  neighboring  Cam- 
bodia at  American  expense,  the  Symington 
group  naturally  wants  to  know  how  much 
the  United  States  Is  supposed  to  pay  for 
that  The  subcommittee  has  already  discov- 
ered a  1965  contingency  plan  which  commits 
this  cotmtry  to  defend  Thailand  whatever 
Thailand  does  for  America. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Senators  learned 
that  the  United  States  paid  the  Philippine 
government  838.600,000  for  sending  2200  non- 
combat  troops  to  Vietnam.  Part  of  that 
money  went  to  the  Philippine  defense  sec- 
retary, and  the  committee  never  did  learn 
how  much  actually  went  to  the  troops.  Mean- 
while. South  Korea  has  the  largest  "allied" 
force  in  Vietnam,  and  the  full  price  of  that 
to  American  taxpayers  has  not  been  publicly 
determined. 

Not  only  American,  but  also  Plllplno  and 
Thai  and  Korean  leaders,  have  tried  to  keep 
the  facts  secret  and  with  good  reason.  The 
money  Is  being  spent  to  demonstrate  that 
Washington's  war  policy  has  tremendous 
support  in  Asia.  But  when  this  support  has 
to  be  bought  the  illusion  collapses  Into  what 
Senator  Pulbrlght  rightly  called  the  "ulti- 
mate in  corruption." 

The  corruption  Is  not  so  much  In  the  pay- 
offs as  m  the  poUcy  that  promotes  them  and 
hides  the  truth.  Not  even  King  George  III 
was  that  deceitful  when  he  hired  Hessian 
mercenaries  to  fight  American  revolution- 
ists, and  it  might  be  expected  that  American 
governments  would  have  learned  something 
from  that  early  experience. 

Deceit  has,  however,  become  the  cloak  for 
the  expansion  of  American  mlUtary  poUcy 
Ul  Southeast  Asia.  John  A.  Hannah,  admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
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velopment,  has  conceded  to  the  Symington 
committee  that  CIA  men  work  In  Laos  dis- 
guised as  AID  agents. 

Thailand,  Laos,  Cambodia,  South  Viet- 
nam. As  facts  creep  to  light.  It  Is  plain  that 
the  United  States  is  fighting  and  buying  Its 
influence  across  Southeast  AsU.  There  Is  no 
longer  simply  the  Vietnamese  war.  There  is 
the  war  in  four  states. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

June  24,  1970] 

RECBurriNC— AND  Paying — Our  Asian  Aixns 

(By  Robert  Keatley) 

Washington.— "A  man  getting  drunk  at 

a    farewell    party    should    strike    a    musical 

tone,  m  order  to  strengthen  his  spirit . . .  and 

a  drunk  military  man  should  order  gaUons 

and  put  out  more  flags  in  order  to  increase 

his  military  splendor." 

The  late  Evelyn  Waugh  read  this  instruc- 
tion from  a  Chinese  sage  and  found  "Put 
Out  More  Flags"  an  excellent  title  for  a 
novel.  But  one  might  conclude  that  former 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  also  read  It  and 
found  much  more— a  policy  for  Southeast 
Asia.  At  least,  that  conclusion  is  tempting 
after  studying  assorted  documents  issued  re- 
cently by  Sen.  Fulbright's  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

For  It  appears  Washington  a  few  years  ago 
became  seized  of  the  urge  to  put  out  more 
flags  In  Vietnam  when  It  grew  tired  of  tak- 
ing the  rap  alone  for  an  unpoptilar  war 
(however  Justified  It  believed  the  combat  to 
be).  Thus  It  created  something  called  Free 
World  Forces,  which  U.S.  propagandists  once 
cited — Interminably — as  visible  proof  that 
crushing  the  Communist  foe  there  had  broad 
International  support. 

an  indiscriminate  peace? 
The  organization  has  accomplished  cer- 
tain things.  It  fills  a  large  and  costly  office 
building  in  Saigon,  and  in  fact  has  all  pos- 
sible flags  flying  out  front.  Its  tough  South 
Korean  contingent  even  fights  the  Reds  and 
remains  responsible  for  security  In  a  vital 
area — though  some  say  It  keeps  peace  by  a 
rather  indlscrlmmate  system  of  decldmg  Just 
which  Vietnamese  are  enemies. 

But  unfortunately  for  the  publicists,  some 
unflattering  truths  about  these  forces  have 
been  emerging  lately,  thanks  to  the  Sena- 
tor's committee,  which  Is  no  friend  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  Philippines,  for  example,  were  per- 
suaded to  send  a  2,200-man  construction 
battalion  (the  Phllcag)  only  after  the  U.B. 
spent  $39  million  getting  It  organized.  Terms 
Included  extra  salary  payments  from  the 
American  exchequer  to  Filipinos  In  Vietnam, 
such  as  $195  monthly  per  colonel.  However, 
U.8.  Investigators  haven't  been  able  to  trace 
Just  where  all  the  money  really  went,  and 
the  suspicion  lingers  that  some  Manila  of- 
ficials— not  known  for  probity — may  have 
pocketed  a  healthy  share. 

On  the  scene,  the  Phllcag  set  records  of 
sorts;  the  average  sergeant  spent  twice  his 
annual  salary  In  American  PXs.  Indicating 
a  healthy  penetration  of  the  profitable  black 
market.  Militarily,  most  observers  agree  the 
Phllcag  probably  dldnt  set  back  the  war  ef- 
fort very  much  before  It  recently  went  home 
again. 

Other  disclosures,  about  Thailand,  show 
the  ante  can  be  raised  when  additional  flags 
are  desperately  desired.  The  Thais  are  shrewd 
and,  as  former  U.S.  Ambassador  Graham 
Martin  testified,  had  few  illusions  about  the 
usefulness  of  their  contribution  when  asked 
to  help.  They  went  because  they  figured 
former  President  Johnson  was  finding 
going  It  alone  "mcreaslngly  uncomfortable," 
Mr.  Martin  explained. 

But  they  didn't  go  cheaply.  Their  colonels, 
for  example,  got  a  full  $300  monthly  extra 
from  the  U.S.,  and  total  cost  to  Washington 
so  far  exceeds  $230  million.  Though  Thailand 
sent  more  men  (11.000)  than  did  the  PhlUp- 


pines  and  has  done  more  fighting,  the  over- 
all Impact  hasn't  been  decisive — Just  as 
Bangkok  knew  all  along. 

Then  there  is  the  Intriguing  story  of  how 
the  government  of  Honduras  once  Joined  the 
ranks  of  Saigon's  friends.  According  to  offi- 
cial accounts  sent  to  Congress,  a  Honduran 
air  force  plane  once  voluntarily  flew  3,100 
pounds  of  supplies  to  South  Vietnam — a 
laudable  act  Indeed. 

But  the  gesture  was  a  bit  more  compli- 
cated than  that. 

The  airplane,  it  appears,  actually  was  an 
aging  American  C-54  on  loan — repcUnted  for 
the  Journey  with  Honduran  colors.  It  did  fly 
from  Tegucigalpa  to  Saigon  In  1967,  taking 
along  26  passengers,  and  using  about  17  days 
to  travel  each  way  (permitting  rest  stops  In 
Honolulu,  Hong  Kong,  Tokyo  and  Taipei). 
The  U.S.  paid  such  expenses  as  the  $235  per 
hour  It  took  to  operate  the  plane.  It  also 
provided  three  navigators,  because  the  Hon- 
durans  lacked  necesstu^  skills 

Perhaps  It  all  did  some  good.  Presumably, 
the  clothes  and  drugs  were  needed.  A  few 
South  Vietnamese  may  be  reassured  know- 
ing they  have  friends  in  Honduras,  if  they 
know  where  that  is.  And  the  19  Honduran 
military  men  who  flew  to  Saigon  perhaps 
learned  about  coml>at;  last  year  their  tiny 
country  (the  poorest  In  Central  America) 
managed  to  go  to  war  with  neighboring  El 
Salvador  after  a  riot  at  a  soccer  match.  Most 
likely,  their  12  airworthy  planes— piloted  by 
the  former  Saigon  vlsttors — played  a  role  In 
this  "football  war,"  which  ended  In  a  draw. 

ADDING    ANOTHER   CHAPTEB? 

Unfortunately,  Washington  may  now  add 
another  chapter  to  this  tale. 

For  the  U.S.  once  again  wants  more  flags 
flying  in  Southeast  Asia,  namely  in  Cam- 
bodia. It  asks  South  Vietnamese  forces  to 
sWDop  acroes  the  border  to  help  the  shaky 
Lon  Nol  regime,  a  feat  Saigon  says  may  cost 
the  U.S.  an  extra  $200  million  per  year.  Wash- 
ington also  encourages  Bangkok  to  leap  in 
once  more,  which  the  ThaU  say  they  wiU  do 
for  a  price.  And  the  Pentagon  looks  longingly 
at  Indonesia's  Slllwangl  division  and  Malay- 
sia's good  police  forces  when  considering  who 
else  might  be  useful  In  Cambodia. 

But  one  wonders  If  the  activists  here  have 
considered  just  what  good  this  help  might 
accomplish.  Many  Free  World  Forces  have 
had  a  marginal  Impact  In  South  Vietnam  at 
best,  cost  a  great  deal  and  created  poUtlcal 
problems. 

Referring  to  the  mid-19606.  Ambassador 
Martin  rather  wryly  noted  that  "this  was  not 
a  period  which  we  would  probably  wish  to 
cite  as  an  hlst<»lcal  precedent  for  the  com- 
plete devotion  to  logic. "  Perhaps  that  hasn't 
changed  completely,  and  unpleasant  logic 
may  be  shoved  aside  again  as  the  drive  to 
put  out  more  flags  resvimee. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  19.  1970) 

United  States.  Bangkok  Bargain  on  Thai 

Aid  to  Cambodia 


(By  Murrey  Marder) 

The  United  States  and  Thailand  are  bar- 
gaining behind  the  scenes  over  the  costs  of 
sending  Thai  troops  Into  Cambodia  when 
American  forces  withdraw,  State  Department 
officials  acknowledged  yesterday. 

There  Is  "no  decision"  so  far  about  what 
"assistance  or  concurrence"  the  United  States 
may  provide  In  regard  to  "various  proposals 
for  Thai  aid  to  Cambodia."  said  State  De- 
partment press  officer  Carl  E.  Bartch. 

One  critical  unstated  reason  why  a  de- 
cision is  still  hanging  while  Communist  mili- 
tary action  Is  intensifying  in  Cambodia  Is 
the  Nixon  administration's  uncertamty  about 
what  will  happen  on  the  Senate  floor,  other 
official  sources  conceded. 

Senate  "doves"  are  determinedly  holding 
to  their  opposition  to  U.S.  payments  for 
any  "mercenaries"  or  "hired  guns"  In  Cam- 


bodia. Sen.  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho)  em- 
phasized yesterday.  Tae  explicit  ban  on 
mercenary  pay  Is  wrapped  Into  the  pending 
Church-Cooper  amendment  to  limit  UJB. 
military  involvement  in  Cambodia. 

Behind  the  scenes,  the  argument  is  some- 
times called  the  "Hessian"  Issue,  a  term  bor- 
rowed from  the  British  use  of  Hessian  mer- 
cenaries In  the  American  revolution — a  par- 
allel which  administration  officials  resent 
and  deplore. 

From  Bangkok  yesterday,  it  was  reported 
that  Thailand  Is  considering  shifting  por- 
tions of  Its  11, 000- man  Thai  Black  Panther 
division  from  South  Vletnsun  to  Cambodia. 
The  United  States  has  no  Information  to 
conflrm  plans  for  such  a  shift,  said  Bartch. 

"It  is  up  to  the  Thais  to  decide  whether  to 
send  their  troops  Into  Cambodia  or  not,"  said 
Bartch,  but  "We  would  not  want  to  see  any- 
thing develop  that  could  weaken  the  Vlet- 
namlzation  effort"  In  South  Vietnam  by  any 
precipitate  allied  troop  switches. 

Despite  reports  from  Cambodia  yesterday 
of  Increasing  concern  there  about  road-cut- 
ting and  encirclement  of  the  capital  of 
Phnom  Penh  by  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
cong  troops,  officials  at  the  White  House  and 
State  Department  registered  no  mood  of 
acute  alarm. 

divexsion  seen 

U.S.  officials  said  they  do  not  believe  the 
Communist  forces  are  now  preparing  an  as- 
sault on  Phnom  Penh,  or  have  the  strength 
to  do  so.  Instead,  administration  officials  re- 
gard the  Communist  action  more  as  limited 
harassment  and  diversion  to  try  to  under- 
mine the  government  psychologically  than 
as  a  move  to  overthrow  It  militarily. 

Thai  Prime  Minister  Tbanom  Klttlkachom 
announced  on  June  1  that  his  nation  was 
prepared  to  send  "volunteers"  to  Cambodia 
who  will  be  "armed  and  equipped  from  aid 
supplied  by  the  United  States." 

"riiat  announcement  collided  with  greatly 
heightened  Senate  opposition  to  U.S.  financ- 
ing of  allied  troops  in  the  Indochina  war. 

On  June  7,  a  Senate  FV>reign  Relations  sub- 
committee disclosed  that  iinder  a  secret 
agreement  the  United  States  since  1967  had 
been  paying  Thailand  $50  million  a  year  for 
keeping  Its  combat  division  In  South  Viet- 
nam, plus  other  military  benefits  for  Thai- 
land. 

As  one  consequence  of  this  deal  and  alarm 
over  "more  Vletnams."  and  pending  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  to  the  Foreign  MUltary 
Sales  Act  bars  any  funds  "to  provide  persons 
to  engage  In  any  combat  activity  In  support 
of  Cambodian  forces  ..." 

Administration  officials  contend  that  this 
provision  would  frustrate  the  objectives  of 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  which  Is  Intended  to 
supply  U.S.  assistance  to  encourage  Asians 
to  fight  Asian  wars.  A  proposed  admlnlstra- 
tlon-favored  amendment  by  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Griffin  (R-Mlch.).  the  assistant  Senate  Re- 
publican leader,  would  modify  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  to  permit  funds  to  be 
paid  to  support  non-American  forces  who 
come  to  Cambodia's  aid. 

Senate  sources  said  Oiiffin  Is  holding  off 
pressing  his  amendment  until  he  is  assured 
of  enough  votes  to  challenge  the  Church- 
Cooper  alignment. 

Church  said  yesterday  that  "Increasingly 
It's  becoming  clear  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
Is  a  policy  of  Hessians  Unlimited.  The  Nixon 
administration  Is  Interested  In  'hired  guns."  " 
The  Church-Cooper  amendment  gives  the 
administration  "a  good  bit  of  leeway"  to  pro- 
vide "reasonable  aid"  to  allies,  said  Church. 

PIE    ON    GRAVT   TRAIN 

•It  does  not  prevent  us  from  arming  or 
equipping  or  supplying  a  Thai  or  Lao  force 
sent  Into  Cambodia."  said  Church,  "but  it 
woiUd  prevent  us  from  hiring  them  to  fight 
...  All  the  Thais  would  be  required  to  do 
is  to  pay  the  forces  .  .  .  Otherwise,  this 
thing  becomes  a  gravy  train  for  every  govern- 
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mem  out  there  who  Just  waits 
of  pie." 

Church  acknowledged,  howeyer 
It    the    Church-Cooper    amendmeii 
there  are  roundabout  ways  the 
tlon  might  devise  to  reimburse 
troop  costs  in  Cambodia.  He  said 
volvement  is  so  Immense,  and  our 
racy  Is  so  Byzantine,  that  there 
get  around  the  law  If  they  are 
to  do  so. 

What  Is  Important,  said  Church 
tabllsh  the  principle  that  the  U-" 
should  not  operate  abroad  on  a  ' 
basis. 

Administration     sources 
such    terminology    Is    "unfair    anft 
ranted."  The  same  "vitriolic"  tag 
been  tied,  these  sources  said,  to  I 
clal  support  to  allies  In  World  \ 
the  Korean  war  or  to  NATO  allies 
years.  Other  complex  factors  b 
dal  support  are  Involved  In  the 
cusslons  over  possible  use  of  Thai 
Cambodia,  these  sources  said.  Bui 
Jtnowledged  that  the  Ch\irch-Coop  b 
votes  Is  the  largest  barrier  the  adml  a 
Ls  now  facing  In  planning  Its  f utui  b 
concerning  Cambodia. 
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[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  Jun«  14.  1970] 

Ukttxd  Statss  m  PAvoa  of  Thai  poL«  in 
Cambooia 

Bangkok. — American  ofBclals  he9e  are  cau- 
ttoualy  optimistic  about  Thailand^  decision 
to  send  volunteers  to  fight  In  neighboring 
Cambodia,  but  acknowledge  they  catonot  fore- 
see the  long-range  resvUts  of  that  ppllcy. 

"We  feel  that  this  kind  of  initiative  U 
aomethlng  to  b«  encouraged,"  ont  of  them 
said  this  week. 

But  another  conceded  Thallandfs  plan  to 
send  Thai  volunteers  of  Cambodlafn  descent 
across  the  border  to  fight  contains  elements 
of  risk. 

"We  dont  know,  for  example,  What  effect 
this  might  have  on  the  Commuiilst  Insur- 
gency in  Thailand,"  he  said.  "I  suspect  West 
Cambodia  U  sort  of  a  target  at  ouportunlty 
for  the  Communists,  but  If  they  teally  have 
decided  to  take  over  Cambodia,  «  Thai  r«- 
acUon  there  could  lead  to  a  Oomiaunlst  re- 
action here." 

On  Its  face,  the  Thai  proposal  saems  mod- 
est enough.  It  calls  initially  for  traltilng  some 
1 JOO  volunteers  In  jungle  warfawj  for  rtght 
weeks  and  sending  them  to  flgbt  iunder  t^a 
command  of  the  Cambodian  anr.y  i|i  its  effc/rt 
to  ou3t  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese. 
Thailand  also  says  It  will  send  miUtkry  equip- 
ment to  Cambodia.  I 

The  volunteers  would  be  tralne^  at  bases 
where  United  States  advisers  are  istatloned, 
but  American  officials  here  Insii*  "this  Is 
strictly  a  Thai  operation  and  nothing  special 
la  being  set  up  for  them."  I 

These  officials  do  not  believe  thai  Thailand 
wUl  be  lured  into  a  fuU-acale  wai  on  Cam- 
bodian soil.  However,  the  Thais  pave  been 
making  noises  about  sending  th*lr  72.000- 
man  Vietnam  contingent  to  Cambfdla  If  the 
situation  worsens.  I 

"They  Just  don't  hare  the  luxury  of  that 
option."  one  said,  explaining  thatt  Thailand 
does  not  have  the  military  manpower  to  risk 
exposing  its  borders  by  marching  en  masse 
to  the  aid  of  the  government  of  Pnemler  Lon 
Nol.  who  ousted  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk 
as  Cambodia's  ruler  in  March. 

American  offlolaU  said  Thailand;  would  be 
In  big  trouble  If  the  Cambodian  capital  of 
Phnom  Penh  fell  to  the  Communists,  but 
added  that  whether  Thais  should  aid  In  Its 
defense  was  a  matter  to  be  declde4  by  Thai- 
land and  Cambodia. 

Thailand's  wlUlngnesa  to  send  Volunteers 
to  flght  In  Cambodia  Is  a  measiire  of  the 
government's  concern  as  the  war  mt)ve8  closer 
to  the  Thai  border. 

TtM  Tbala  wer*  Jubilant  wben  SUMUioiak 


was  deposed  March  18  as  the  Cambodian  head 
of  state. 

But  as  the  fighting  moves  westward  to- 
ward the  Thai  border,  apprehension  la  re- 
placing Jubilation. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  Prapass  Charusathl- 
ara,  the  powerful  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Thai  armed  forces,  has  warned  of  the  danger 
He  has  revealed  that  "Vietnamese  nationals" 
as  well  as  Cambodian  refugees  have  crossed 
the  border  Into  Thailand  In  recent  days.  Thai 
troop*  along  the  border  have  been  placed  on 
"fuU  alert." 

Prapass  has  warned  that  if  Cambodia  falls 
"Sihanouk  would  return  to  power  under  the 
dictates  of  Communist  China"  and  the  T^iai 
capital  would  be  within  striking  distance  of 
Communist  troops. 

Prapass,  who  describes  himself  as  a  soldier 
rather  than  a  politician,  has  called  the  Com- 
munist push  In  Cambodia  '"the  biggest  threat 
to  Thailand's  security  In  the  past  60  years." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  14.  1970] 

THBT7  AssxBTS  Unixeh  States  Wnx  Noi 

Puix  Oirr  ro«  "Sevbrai.  Tkabs" 

(By  John  L.  Hess) 

Paus,  June  13. — President  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  of  South  Vietnam  predicted  today  that 
his  forces  would  be  engaged  in  a  long  war  in 
Cambodia  and  that  American  troops  would 
remain  in  his  own  country  for  "several  years 
more." 

In  an  Interview  published  in  Le  Monde, 
the  Parts  newspaper,  Mr.  Thleu  estimated 
that  it  would  take  four  or  five  years  for  his 
Oovemment  to  stabilize  Its  economic  and 
military  sltuatijn.  Meanwhile,  be  said,  the 
United  States  must  support  the  South  Viet- 
namese war  effort  in  Cambodia  and  take 
primary  r&iKinslblUty  for  blocking  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  in  Laos. 

The  Lon  Nol  regime  in  Cambodia  is  "meet- 
ing difficulties,"  he  said. 

"It  will  be  a  long  war."  he  said.  "Vietnam 
has  no  intention  of  waging  It  In  place  of 
the  Cambodians,  but  a  more  effective,  more 
methodical,  long-range  aid  must  be  con- 
sidered for  the  Cambodian  Government  to 
be  able  to  hold  fast  militarily,  economically, 
socially." 

The  return  to  power  of  Prtce  Norodom 
Sihanouk  "or  another  Communist  chief" 
would  bo  so  dlsasuoua,  Mr.  Thleu  said,  that 
"we  must  help  Cambodia  as  we  must  help 
ourselves."  The  Prince  was  ousted  on  a  coup 
led  by  General  Lo  Nol. 

"Above  all,  the  burden  falls  upon  the  Amer- 
icans," B4r.  Thleu  said.  "I  have  often  told 
them  so.  I  think  everybody  Is  well  enough  In- 
formed. The  Amertcans  will  surely  take  the 
wisest  measTires." 

"The  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  Uke  all  the  sanc- 
tuaries In  eastern  Laos,  must  be  neutralized," 
he  said.  "But  that  exceeds  oxir  capacity.  For 
>-ears.  the  Americans  have  assumed  the  task." 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  14,  1970] 

Thixxj  Calls  on  Unttsd  Statxs  To  Mov«  Into 

Laos 

(By  Thomas  T.  Fen  ton) 

Pabis,  June  13 — South  Vietnamese  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu  today  said  South 
Vietnamese  troops  will  be  fighting  in  Cam- 
bodia for  years.  He  called  for  long-term 
American  aid  to  the  Cambodian  government 
and  for  intervention  by  American  troops  in 
Laos. 

The  burden  of  preventing  the  colUpse  of 
the  Lon  Nol  government  In  Phnom  Penh 
"above  all  falls  on  the  Americans."  Mr.  Thleu 
said  In  an  interview  with  the  Saigon  corre- 
spondent c^  the  ParU  dally.  Le  Monde. 

'Tve  often  told  them  this.  I  think  every- 
body is  well  aware  of  this,"  Mr.  Thleu  added. 
"nzw  SACuncxs" 

The  South  Vietnamese  president  said  It 
was  eaaentlal  to  keep  the  new  antl-Commu- 
nlat  Cambodian  government  in  power,  and 


that  the  South  Vietnamese  were  ready  to 
make  "new  sacrifices"  rather  than  see  all  of 
Cambodia  become  a  "Communist  sanctuary." 

But  there  were  tasks,  he  said,  that  the 
United  States  and  Saigon  "must  take  care 
of  together — waging  a  more  dynamic  defense 
(of  South  Vietnam)  beyond  Its  frontiers.  We 
must  see  to  It  that  the  Communists  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  rebuild  their  sanctu- 
aries." 

During  the  hour-long  interview,  Mr.  Thleu 
Indicated  he  expected  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  to  remain  In  Cambodia  for  years,  sup- 
ported by  American  aid.  "It  will  be  a  long 
war,"  he  said. 

"cannot  stand  idlx" 

It  was  not  Saigon's  intention  to  extend 
the  war  to  all  of  Cambodia,  he  said,  "but  the 
minute  the  Cambodian  Army  can  no  longer 
defend  Itself  and  the  Communists  exploit  this 
weakness  to  Invade  the  major  cities  and  per- 
haps, later,  even  the  capital,  then  we  cannot 
stand  by  Idle." 

The  goals  outlined  by  Mr.  Thleu  are  far 
In  excess  of  those  publicly  set  by  the  Nixon 
administration  In  the  Cambodian  venture — ' 
a  short-term  American  ground  engagement 
ending  June  30,  aimed  only  at  destruction  of 
Communist  border  sanctuaries  and  not  at 
supporting  the  Lon  Nol  government. 

"What  la  needed,"  Mr.  Thleu  said,  "Is  a 
more  efficient,  more  methodical  and  long- 
term  aid"  to  the  Cambodian  government. 

In  the  interview,  Mr.  Thleu  set  only  one 
limit  to  new  engagements  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  In  Indochina.  Intervening  In 
Laos,  he  said,  "Is  beyond  our  capabilities." 

He  indicated  he  hoped  for  intervention  by 
American  troops  in  Laos.  "The  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail  in  Elastern  Laos  must  be  neutralized. 
Just  like  the  sanctuaries."  he  said,  adding 
that  Laos  "has  been  an  American  responsibil- 
ity for  years." 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  June  21,  1970] 

Thietj  To  Ask  Aid  tok  Rol£  in  Cambodia 

(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

Saigon. — South  Vietnam  will  ask  its  allies 
at  a  meeting  here  July  6  for  extra  money  to 
pay  for  past  and  future  military  operations 
in  Cambodia. 

Money  is  urgently  needed  to  cover  the  costs 
of  keeping  an  average  of  40.000  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  In  Cambodia  for  the  last 
two  months  and  for  continuing  to  have 
troops  there  after  the  June  30  U.S.  with- 
drawal, according  to  South  Vietnamese 
sources. 

President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  this  week  will 
announce  details  of  a  plan  to  establish  new 
military  command  lines  for  conducting 
fighting  in  Cambodia  on  a  long-term  basis. 
The  sources,  who  are  close  to  Thleu,  said  he 
is  drafting  a  television  speech  on  this. 

PROTECT  PHNOM   PENH 

In  the  short-term.  South  Vietnam  has 
publicly  pledged  to  protect  Phnom  Penh, 
which  la  under  Increasing  Communist  mili- 
tary pressure. 

On  the  basis  of  this  and  other  help,  it  is 
essumed  here  that  the  Lon  Nol  government 
will  survive.  But  It  is  also  assumed  that  the 
Communists  will  retain  control  of  ncwth- 
eastem  Cambodia,  close  to  their  old  Viet- 
namese border  sanctuaries. 

So  the  South  Vietnamese  plan  to  raid  Into 
the  northeast  deep  enough  to  fend  off  any 
new  attacks  on  South  Vietnam  coimtry 
mounted  from  there.  The  sources  said  this 
will  be  a  continuing  cross-border  spoiling 
operation  rather  than  an  attempt  to  destroy 
new  Communist  stockpiles  as  far  into  Cam- 
bodia as,  for  Instance,  Kratie. 

The  sources  said  they  even  foresee  the 
possibility  of  South  Vietnamese  raids  Into 
southern  Laos  to  prevent  attacks  on  the 
northern  part  of  South  Vietnam  across  that 
border. 
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This  extension  of  South  Vietnamese  opera- 
tions beyond  the  country's  borders  is  costing 
extra  money  at  a  time  when  the  ootmtry  is 
suffering  from  Inflation  caused  at  least  in 
part  by  government  deficit  spending. 

When  it  began  striking  Into  Cambodia 
two  months  ago.  South  Vletnsun  did  not 
worry  about  cost.  It  stlU  feels  that  Is  un- 
important because  of  the  benefits  of  destroy- 
ing Communist  sanctuaries. 

Officials  here  are  confident  that  Cambodian 
operations  have  decisively  set  them  on  the 
road  to  military  victory.  There  Is  little  of 
the  caution  of  the  Nixon  adminlstraUon  In 
claiming  only  that  time  has  been  bought 
for  vletnamlzatlon — turning  the  American 
war   effort   over   to   the   South   Vietnamese. 

And  there  is  almost  none  of  the  skepticism 
voiced  In  Washington  to  the  effect  that  Cam- 
bodia Is  being  lost  without  South  Vietnam 
being  worL 

Allies  with  troops  in  South  Vietnam  will 
hold  their  annual  foreign  ministers'  meeting 
In  Saigon  July  6.  They  are  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Korea.  Thailand  and  the 
United  States,  plus  South  Vietnam  Itself. 

The  sources  said  South  Vietnam  wUl  app>eal 
to  these  allies  for  money  to  cover  the  extra 
expenses  of  Cambodia. 

Since  South  Korea  and  Thailand  are  them- 
selves aided  by  the  United  States,  and  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  make  only  small  con- 
tributions to  the  war  effort,  the  request  Is 
going  to  fall  mainly  upon  the  United  States. 

How  much  money  Is  Involved  remains  un- 
clear. The  sources  close  to  President  Thleu 
Implied  the  government  does  not  yet  know. 

Spokesmen  for  both  the  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  and  the  U.S.  Military  Command 
were  unable  or  vmwilllng  to  comment  on 
costs  of  South  Vietnamese  operations  in 
Cambodia. 

A  Vietnamese  officer  said  some  expenses 
were  the  same  as  fighting  in  South  Vietnam, 
but  extra  money  Ls  required  for  local  needs  in 
Cambodia. 

43    CENTS   a   DAT 

The  officer  cited  plans,  which  he  said  are 
still  unlmplemented,  to  provide  the  equiva- 
lent of  50  south  Vietnamese  piastres  (42  U.S. 
cents  at  the  legal  rate  of  exchange)  a  day  to 
buy  fruit,  vegetables  and  other  supplies  for 
each  South  Vietnamese  soldier  In  Cambodia. 

The  extent  of  South  Vietnamese  training 
and  equipping  of  Cambodia  troops  Is  also  a 
major  unknown  factor. 

American  diplomats  familiar  with  South 
Vietnamese  financing  lacked  an  estimate  of 
Cambodian  costs.  They  said  they  have  not 
heard  of  an  impending  South  Vietnamese  re- 
quest for  extra  money. 

The  July  6  meeting  will  follow  a  JiUy  2-^ 
meeting  in  ManUa  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
Treaty  Organization. 

South  Vietnamese  sources  said  they  expect 
ThaUand  to  make  public  in  Manila  the  fact 
that  Its  regular  army  troops  will  be  fighting 
in  Cambodia.  So  far.  none  of  these  regulars 
have  arrived  in  Cambodia,  the  sources  said, 
but  preparations  are  Velng  made  to  move 
them  In. 

Thailand  signed  the  Jakarta  communique 
of  Asian  nations  last  month  opposing  foreign 
troops  In  Cambodia  and  urging  a  new  inter- 
national effort  to  bring  peace  there. 

This  has  made  it  awkward  for  Thailand  to 
send  troops  to  flght  in  Cambodia,  even 
though  Bangkok  considers  such  operations  to 
be  advance  defense  of  its  own  endangered 
borders.  Soviet  rejection  last  week  of  inter- 
national efforts,  however.  Insured  that  none 
will  be  effective  and  so  eased  Thailand's  dis- 
comfort a  bit. 

Thleu  foreshadowed  the  changes  In  mili- 
tary command  lines  In  an  Armed  Forces  Day 
message  read  for  him  Thursday.  He  is  indis- 
posed with  back  trouble. 

Beginning  July  1,  the  message  said,  Thleu 
will  "reorganize  the  military  system  and  ter- 
ritorial areas  .  .  ." 


Sources  close  to  him  said  border  areas  will 
be  separated  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
Interior.  The  existing  system  of  »oxir  corps 
areas  running  Inland  from  the  South  China 
Sea  to  the  borders  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  will 
be  changed  to  establish  dlstlnc|  bordw  com- 
mands. 
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This  will  be  intended  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  for  striking  into  Cambodia  and  for 
concentrating  forces  to  block  EUiy  attempted 
Commimlst  strikes  from  Cambodia. 

Thleu's  message  also  said  there  will  be  "a 
special  drive  for  pacification  and  rural  devel- 
opment for  the  second  half  of  1970  In  order 
to  achieve  security  and  promote  collective 
development . . ." 

The  sources  Indicated  Thleu  is  tmdlsmayed 
by  the  fact  that  Communist  terrorism  in 
South  Vietnam  has  increased  since  the  Cam- 
bodian operations  began. 

In  the  most  recent  week  for  which  figures 
are  available,  ending  June  10,  terrorists  killed 
300  civilians  and  kidnaped  428  for  the  third- 
highest  weekly  toU  since  the  1968  Tet  offen- 
sive. 

The  sources  pictured  this  as  a  sign  that  the 
big  Communist  military  units  Inside  South 
Vietnam  have  been  weakened  since  the  Cam- 
bodian operations  began  and  so  are  having 
to  resort  to  small,  separate  terrorist  measures. 

But  Thleu  reportedly  continues  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  posslbUlty  of  major  Com- 
munist attacks  from  Xjaos  Into  northern 
South  Vietnam.  The  Laos  sanctuaries  remain 
undisturbed. 

Mr.  SCOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  have  heard  so  many  refer- 
ences to  mercenaries  by  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  GrlfOn  amendment. 

The  GrifBn  amendment  simply  per- 
mits Asians  to  help  Asians  and  clarifies 
the  fact  that  there  should  be  no  legis- 
lative amendment  to  an  Executive  doc- 
trine, the  Guam  doctrine. 

The  GrifBn  amendment,  after  all,  is 
in  keeping  with  our  desire  to  remove  the 
American  presence  as  soon  as  may  be 
possible  from  Southeast  Asia.  We  cannot 
remove  the  Asian  presence  from  South- 
east Asia.  They  will  be  there  after  we 
have  gone. 

They  have  a  right  to  defend  them- 
selves. They  have  a  right  to  concerted 
action  among  themselves  as  to  how  they 
will  defend  themselves. 

We  engage  here  in  a  lot  of  semsoitics. 
The  current  semantic  phrase  is  mer- 
cenaries. I  want  to  say  this  about  the 
so-called  mercenaries:  In  World  War  II 
when  the  Poles  went  to  Scotland  and 
then  into  Western  Europe  for  the  Uber- 
ation  of  Western  Europe;  were  they 
mercenaries? 

When  the  Free  French  returned  to  the 
land  of  their  birth,  were  they  mercen- 
aries? When  Eisenhower  took  the  armed 
forces  of  our  allies  Into  Normandy,  was 
that  an  invasion,  or  was  that  an  Wit 
meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  free 
peoples  of  that  territory? 

When  the  United  Nations  decided  to 
repel  aggression  in  Korea,  the  Turkish 
forces  went  there.  No  one  called  the 
Turks  mercenaries,  even  though  the 
other  word  for  mercenaries,  "Janizaries," 
originates  from  the  Turkish  language. 

When  the  British  troops  went  to  Ko- 
rea, no  one  called  them  mercenaries. 

Why  do  we  call  Astsms  who  want  to 
help  otiier  Asians  mercenaries? 
That  is  not  good  enough. 
This  Is  a  good  amendmait.  It  would 
clarify    the   bill.   It   would   make   the 


Cooper-Church  amendment  a  great  deal 
more  palatable  to  some  supporters,  but 
above  everything  else,  why  do  we  indulge 
in  phrases  like  mercenaries  when,  lil  all 
due  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  we  mean 
what  we  say. 

What  we  axe  saying  is  that  we  do  not 
want  Asians  to  help  Asians.  And  if  we 
do  not  let  Asians  help  Asians,  we  will 
leave  the  Americans  on  the  hook,  stuck 
there  indefinitely,  to  help  the  Asians. 

We  have  a  choice.  We  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  And  I  would  rather  have  the 
Griffin  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPEIR.  Mr.  President,  our 
amendment  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of 
other  nationals  in  Cambodia.  It  says,  "If 
you  want  to  use  them,  pay  for  them." 

There  is  no  prohibition  in  the  sunend- 
ment  against  the  use  of  other  nationals 
without  the  advance  approval  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  amendment,  without  the  Grif- 
fin amendment,  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  conduct  its  aid 
to  Thailand  if  the  Thais  were  to  assist 
the  Cambodians. 

There  is  no  American  in  Cambodia  to- 
night. And  that  is  good.  I  hope  it  is  never 
necessary  for  us  to  go  back.  But  I  still 
think  we  ought  not  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Thais  now  or  in  the  future  if  the  Thai 
government,  a  sovereign  nation,  wishes 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Cambodians.  It  is 
a  neutral  country. 

I  do  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 

VLB..  12941.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  4.180,000  pounds  oT  cadmium  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

HJl.  16021.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  40,200,000  pounds  of  cobalt  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; 

HJl.  15831.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  bismuth  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

VLB..  15832.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  castor  oU  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; 

HJi.  15833.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  acid  grade  fluorspar  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; 

HJl.  15835.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  magnesium  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; 

HJl.  15836.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  type  A,  chemical  grade  manganese 
ore  from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

HJl.  15837.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  type  B,  chemical  grade  manganese 
ore  frcan  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe; 

HJl.  15838.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  shellac  from  the  national  stockpile: 

HJl.  16839.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  tungsten  from  the  national  stockpUe 
and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

HJl.  16998.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  Surinam-type  metaUurgloal  grade 
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bauxite  from  the  national  stockplli 
supplemental  stoclcpUe; 

HJt.   leaao.  An  act  to  authorize 
posal   ol    natural    Ceylon   amorphc^us 
graphite  from  the  national  stocKpll( 
supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  16290.  An  act  to  authorize 
posal  of  refractory  grade  chromlte 
national  stockpile  and  the  sup 
stockpile; 

HJl.  16291.  An  act  to  authorize 
posal  of  chrysonie  asbestos  from  the 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  s 

H.R.   16292.  An  act  to  authorize 
posal  of  corundum  from  the 
pile; 

HM.  16295.  An  act  to  authorize 
posal  of   natural   battery   grade 
ore  from  the  national  stockpile 
plemental  stockpUe;  and 

HR.  16297.  An  act  to  authorize 
posal  of  molybdenum  from  the 
stockpile. 
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RESOLUTION       EXTENDING 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
clerk  report  it.  It  is  to  extend 
sympathy  to  the  President  and 
pie  of  Peru.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
for  its  immediate  consideration, 
iority  leader  has  been  advised 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  " 
will  report  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  te&d  the 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  424 

Whereas  the  people  of  our  sister 
Peru,  suffered  a  devastating  blow 
suit  of  an  earthquake  on  May  31 

Whereas  the  earthquake  caused  t 
thousands  of  lives  and  the  d 
devastation  of  many  towns  and 
dering  homeless  and  destitute  ma|iy 
sand  of  people;  and 

Whereas  the  people  and  Governm<  nt 
United  States  have  opened  their  '-  "- 
material  resources  to  the  needs  of 
of  Peru  in  their  tragic  hour  of  " 
and  saflerlng;  and 

Whereas  the  universities  and 
of  higher  learning  of  Peru,  and 
dedicated    orgunlzatlons    and 
playing  an  Important  part  in 
reconstruction  needs  of  that  countn 
the   full   utilization  of  the  techn' 
which    they    have    developed    and 
these   services   are   demonstrating 
people  of  a  nation  can  rise  to  nobli 
m  service  to  their  country;  Theref^ 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  extend 
est  sympathy  to  the  President  and 
pie  of  Peru  in  this  dark  hour  of  their 
and  distress. 

SBC.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
the  universities  and  Institutions 
learning  of  Peru  and  their  student 
others  who  contributed  to  this  gr 
In  the  name  of  humanity  should 
mended  for  their  leadership  In  h 
the  reconstruction  ol  the  devastated 
and  In  resettlement  relief. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  further  the  sense  of 
ate  that  attention  be  directed  In 
prlate  Executive  agencies  to  the  n 
country  and   the  special  role   sind 
ments  of  the  universities  and  othei 
zations  of  Peru  In  rebuilding  their 

Sbc.  4.  Copies   of   the   present 
shall    be    distributed    through    . 
channels  to  the  President  of  Peru  aAd  to  the 
heads  of  the  universities  of  Peru,  ai[d  to  the 
heads  of  other  participating  organla  ations. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  at  this  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion cS.  424)  was  considered  and  unan- 
imously agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  ray  understanding  that  H.R. 
15712,  an  act  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  extend  the  authorizations  for  titles  I 
through  rv,  through  fiscal  year  1971,  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  988. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
15712)  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  authorizations  for  title  I 
through  rv,  through  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  last  Friday 
unanimously  ordered  reported  to  the 
Senate  H.R.  15712,  extending  titles  I 
through  rv  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  for  1 
year,  until  June  30.  1971,  and  also  es- 
tablishing a  1-year  moratorium  on  de- 
designation  of  counties  presently  quali- 
fied as  rede\'elc«)ment  areas. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
continue  the  authorities  under  which  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
in  cooperation  with  the  States,  provides 
Federal  grants,  loans  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  communities  suffering  from 
excessive  unemployment  or  imderem- 
ployment.  The  emphasis  is  on  long-range 
planning  and  programing  for  economic 
growth  in  lagging  areas  of  the  country. 
Grants  and  loans  are  provided  for  basic 
public  worlds,  such  as  water  and  sewage 
systems  essential  for  industrial  plants, 
loans  to  businesses  to  develop  new  job 
opportunities,  and  technical  assistance 
to  help  local  communities,  mostly  rural 
counties  to  help  themselves  develop  their 
economies. 

These  programs,  Mr.  President,  are  on 
the  whole  working  well  and  are  gen- 
erally verj'  popular  in  the  some  900  areas 
where  they  are  operating.  Yet,  as  with 
any  program  that  has  been  in  existence 
5  years,  there  is  need  for  reevaluation, 
modification,  and   improvement. 

The  committee  is  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  entire  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  must  under- 
go revision.  As  I  said  at  the  opening  of 


the  hearing  held  June  24  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development: 

The  Congress  last  year  extended  Titles  I 
through  IV  for  only  one  year.  In  April  last 
year  we  were  informed  that  a  full  review  of 
the  Economic  Development  program  could 
not  be  completed  by  the  1969  e.xpiratlon  date. 
Tiius,  more  than  one  year  has  pass,jd  and  the 
Subcommittee  has  still  not  received  a  report 
on  what  changes  and  linprovemenis  tiie 
Administration  plans  to  propose.  We  are, 
i.ierefore,  constrained  to  proceed  with  an- 
other one-year  e.xtenslon. 

Long  before  the  next  expiration  date,  June 
30,  1971,  the  Subcommittee  expects  that  the 
Administration  will  have  submitted  Us  rec- 
ommendations for  mcdliication,  revision,  and 
Improvement  of  the  Economic  Development 
Admlnlstiaticn's  whole  program. 

One  of  the  most  important  revisions 
that  must  be  undertaken  is  in  the  sta- 
tistical data  that  are  used  to  determine 
tlie  eligibility  of  comities  to  qualify  as 
redevelopment  areas.  In  late  May  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
notified  96  coimties  in  32  States  that  as 
of  June  30  this  year  they  would  be  de- 
designated  and  cease  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  programs  under  the  act. 

The  subcommittee  was  told  that  much 
of  the  data  necessary  to  determine  an 
area's  eligibihty  is  out  of  date.  The  major 
criterion  is  the  rate  of  unemployment. 
Yet  the  EDA  has  determined  this  year's 
eligibility  on  the  basis  of  last  year's 
unemployment  figures  at  a  time  when 
unemployment  is  increasing  at  the  fast- 
est rate  in  10  years. 

This  deficiency  is  worsened  by  using 
inaccurate  population  figures  for  the 
counties.  EDA  is  still  relying  mainly  on 
census  data  from  1960  to  calculate  the 
size  of  the  labor  force.  This  skews  the  un- 
employment statistics  downward  for  any 
county  which  has  lost  population  in  the 
last  decade,  which  is  the  case  in  numer- 
ous rural  redevelopment  areas.  Hence, 
Joining  unrealistlcally  low  figures  for  the 
jobless  with  unrealistlcally  high  figures 
of  the  size  of  the  labor  force  leads  to  a 
grave  xmderestimation  of  the  actual  rate 
of  unemployment. 

An  additional  factor,  it  was  pointed 
out,  is  that  the  procedures  for  collecting 
unemployment  data  were  developed  10 
years  ago  for  use  in  major  labor  areas 
and  are  thus  inaccurate  in  small  rural 
areas.  EDA,  which  serves  mainly  these 
small  rural  areas,  greatly  needs  proce- 
dures that  take  into  account  the  special 
economic  and  emplojonent  circum- 
stances of  rural  coimties. 

In  view  of  the  testimony  submitted 
concerning  the  inadequate  and  outdated 
statistics  on  which  redesignation  of  a 
county  is  currently  based,  the  committee 
is  firmly  convinced  that  the  House-ap- 
proved amendment  to  the  bill  should  be 
enacted  into  law.  The  amendment  is 
similar  to  the  language  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  210  introduced  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Honorable 
Walter  F.  Mondale.  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  23  other  Senators,  including  my- 
self. 

The  committee  also  gave  consideration 
to  S.  3798,  which  I  introduced,  to  provide 
not  only  for  a  1-year  extension  of  titles 
I  through  rv  but  also  for  adding  loan 
and  lease  guarantees  to  the  loan  provi- 
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sions  of  title  II  and  expanding  the  desig- 
nation criteria  under  subsection  401(a), 
of  title  rv  to  include  areas  suffering 
severe  economic  loss  due  to  the  closing, 
removal  or  curtailment,  regardless  of 
cause,  of  the  activities  of  a  major  em- 
ployer in  the  area. 

Before  the  committee  also  was  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  S.  3744,  introduced  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  Honorable  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  which  proposed  a  simple  1-year 
extension  of  the  first  four  titles  of  the 
act. 

Another  matter  to  which  the  commit- 
tee gave  consideration  was  raised  by  a 
bill,  S.  3982,  also  introduced  by  Senator 
Mondale,  which  would  prohibit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  from  terminating 
before  June  1,  1971,  the  operations,  or 
changing  the  location  of  any  EDA  re- 
gional or  area  oflBce  in  existence  on  June 
1  of  this  year.  His  particular  concern 
was  with  the  threatened  transfer  of  the 
EDA  office  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  Chicago, 
HI.,  which  he  stated,  would  work  serious 
harm  on  the  economically  depressed 
areas  and  Indian  reservations  within  the 
radius  of  200  miles  around  Duluth. 

The  committee  report  has  this  to  say  in 
this  regard: 

Pending  receipt  of  the  administration's 
recommendations  and  the  outcome  of  Its  own 
analysis,  evaluation,  and  review  of  all  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  the  committee  believes 
that  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  organiza- 
tional changes  in  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  Its  subordinate  offices. 

Another  proposal  before  the  Commit- 
f  §i  tee  was  submitted  by  the  able  Senator 

-X  from    Nebraska,    the    Honorable    Carl 

Curtis,  in  S.  3915.  He  urged  adding  a  new 
criterion  for  designating  a  redevelopment 
area  to  take  account  of  "a  substantial  loss 
of  population."  As  the  report  states,  the 
subcommittee  agreed  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  this  proposal  during  its 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  act  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  ex- 
pediting action  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
for  1  year  beyond  June  30  of  this  year, 
the  committee  declined  to  accept  any  of 
the  amendments  proposed  in  the  Senate 
bills  before  it  and  agreed  to  approve  only 
the  House-passed  bill,  H.R.  15712,  con- 
taining the  amendment  approved  during 
House  debate  to  establish  a  1-year  mora- 
torium of  the  de-designation  of  counties 
presently  qualified  as  redevelopment 
areas. 

I  wi-sh  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  fine  cooperation  we  have  received 
from  our  beloved  chairman  of  the  full 
conunittee.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph; 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Cooper;  smd  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development,  my 
friend.  Senator  Howard  Baker,  of  Ten- 
nessee. They  have  all  been  most  gracious 
and  helpful. 

I  want  also  to  mention  the  contribution 
of  the  Senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
the  Honorable  Fred  Harris,  who,  on  his 
own,  held  a  hearing  in  Oklahoma  con- 
cerning the  threatened  de-designation  of 
five  counties  in  his  State.  The  persuasive 
testimony  he  received  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  hearing  record  on  this  bill. 


Mr.  President,  the  amounts  authorized 
by  the  pending  measure  to  be  appropri- 
ated through  fiscal  1971  are  as  follows: 

Title  I,  section  105,  $500  million. 

Title  n,  section  101(c),  $170  million. 

Title  ni,  section  302,  $50  million. 

Title  rv.  section  403(g),  $50  million. 

Mrs.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  the  EDA  pro- 
grams authorized  in  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Description  or  EDA  Programs 

TITLE    I — GRANTS    FOR    PUBLIC    WORKS    AND 
DEVELOPMENT   FAdLITIES 

In  an  effort  to  help  lagging  areas,  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  authorizes  a  grant-and-loan  pro- 
gram for  public  works  and  development  fa- 
cilities needed  to  create  a  climate  conducive 
to  the  development  and  operation  of  private 
enterprise.  This  title  provides  for  direct 
grants  up  to  50  percent  and  supplementary 
grants  up  to  a  maximum  Federal  participa- 
tion of  80  percent  for  public  works  and  de- 
velopment facility  projecte,  except  in  the 
cftEe  of  grants  to  Indian  tribes  where  the 
Secretary  may  reduce  or  entirely  waive  the 
required  non-Federal  share  It  authorizes  the 
designation  of  areas  as  eligible  for  grants 
under  thU  title  If  the  Secretery  of  Labor 
finds  that  there  have  been  areas  for  sub- 
stantial unemployment  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year  and  establishes  a  15-percent 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  total  authoriza- 
tion that  may  be  expended  in  any  one  State. 

Since  EDA  was  brought  Into  existence  on 
September  1.  1965,  a  totel  of  1,753  public 
works  projects  have  been  approved  as  of 
May  8,  1970.  Construction  has  been  com- 
pleted on  742  of  these  projects.  Currently, 
there  were  approximately  510  projects  under 
construction  while  the  balance  are  In  the 
preconstruction  stage.  These  statistics  are 
most  significant  as  showing  the  scope  of  po- 
tential commercial  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment in  heretofore  relative  to  underdevel- 
oped areas  In  which  EDA  is  playing  a  criti- 
cal role. 

This  title  presently  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $500  million  annually  until  June 
30, 1970,  for  direct  and  supplementary  grants. 
The  bin  would  extend  this  authorization  for 
1  additional  year. 

TITLE    n OTHER   FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE 

This  title  authorizes  loans  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  project  cost  to  assist  Ir.  financing 
public  works  and  development  facilities  and 
authorizes  business  development  loans  up  to 
65  percent  for  the  purchase  or  development 
of  land  and  facilities  within  redevelopment 
areas.  Working  capital  guarantees  are  au- 
thorized up  to  90  percent  of  private  working 
capital  loans  made  in  connection  with  direct 
loan  projects.  Assistance  may  be  provided 
only  where  funds  are  not  otherwise  availa- 
ble and  there  must  be  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  repayment.  The  projects  must  be  con- 
sistent wltli  the  overall  plans  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area. 

The  EDA  business  development  loan  and 
guarantee  program  Is  enlisting  the  resoxirces 
and  support  of  the  private  sector  by  stimula- 
ting the  industrial,  commercial,  and  finan- 
cial community  to  locate  Investments  In  dis- 
advantaged areas.  New  permanent  employ- 
ment and  higher  levels  of  personal  Income 
have  resulted  directly  from  this  Imaginative 
effort  In  Federal -private  sector  cooperation. 
Through  May  8,  1970.  the  EDA  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Development  has  approved  245  loans  for 
a  total  obligation  of  $210,738,000  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  in  August  1965.  Also,  during 
this  period  EDA  has  guaranteed  55  working 
capital  lotms  made  by  private  lending  insti- 


tutions totaling  $24,080,000.  EDA's  business 
loan  activity  In  fiscal  year  1969  alone  may 
provide  more  than  9,800  full-time  jobs. 

There  Is  an  annual  authorization  limita- 
tion of  $170  million  until  June  30,  1970.  for 
the  Implementation  of  this  title.  The  blU 
would  extend  this  authorization  for  I  addi- 
tional year. 

TITLE    in — TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE    RESEARCH 
AND    INFORMATION 

The  technical  assistance  and  research  pro- 
gram authorized  by  title  in  of  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  is  an  elective  means  of  giving  motiva- 
tion and  support  to  institutions  and  groups 
Instrumental  In  fostering  the  economic  de- 
velopment process,  as  well  as  providing  pre- 
liminary feasibility  studies  and  planning  as- 
sistance to  more  adequately  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  programs  and  projects.  « 

This  title  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  including  operation 
assistance  for  individual  projects  and  plan- 
,nlng  assistance  for  both  projects  and  areas. 
Repayment  of  assistance  under  thU  provision 
may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  In  addition,  the  title  authorizes 
grants-in-aid  of  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  planning  and  administrative  expenses  to 
appropriate  public  and  private  nonprofit 
State,  area,  and  local  organizations.  In  addi- 
tion, the  research  program  enables  thr  De- 
partment to  formulate  and  evaluate  Its  poU- 
cies  and  to  estebllsh   long-term   goals  and 

priorities.  ,.     ,     ,  , 

An  amendment  was  added  to  the  legisla- 
tion last  yepr  which  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants,  enter  Into  contracts,  or 
otherwise  provide  funds  for  demonstration 
projects  m  redevelopment  areas  If  such  proj- 
ects win  foster  the  regional  productivity, 
prevent  outmlgration  and  otherwise  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  authority  of  this  title  Is  providing  a 
flexible  tool  to  supplement  private  and  pub- 
lic initiative  with  expert  assistance  on  a  local 
area  and  district  level  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  lasting  economic  Improvement. 
Through  May  8,  1970,  EDA  had  approved  an 
aggregate  of  929  technical  assistance  projects 
at  a  total  cost  of  $47,087,000  and  336  district 
and  area  planning  grants  for  a  total  obliga- 
tion of  $15,708,000. 

This  title  presently  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $50  minion  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970.  The  bUl  woiUd  extend 
this  authorization  for  1  additional  year. 

TTTU;  IV — AREA  AND  DISTRICT  ELlOIBILrrT 

This  title  establishes  the  standards  for  the 
designation  of  "redevelopment  areas"  on  the 
basis  of  unemployment  and  low  family  In- 
come and  insures  that  every  State  wlU  have 
at  least  one  "redevelopment  area". 

In  addition.  thU  tlUe  also  provides  for  the 
designation  of  multlcounty  economic  devel- 
opment districts  containing  two  or  more  re- 
development areas  and  at  least  one  growth 
center  and  authorizes  10  percent  additional 
funds  for  projects  In  redevelopment  areas 
located  within  designated  districts. 

The  public  works  and  development  facility 
grants  and  loans,  business  loans  and  working 
capital  guarantees  to  be  provided  to  eco- 
nomic development  centers  are  authorized 
in  section  403.  An  economic  development 
center  must  have  a  population  not  exceeding 
250  000  persons  and  must  be  geographlcaUy 
and  economically  related  to  the  economic 
development  district  so  that  It  may  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  the  aUevlatlon  of  poverty 
in  depressed  areas.  The  piu^Kise  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  to  develop  new  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial centers  in  such  areas. 

The  appropriation  authorization  of  $60 
million  for  his  program  expires  June  30,  1970. 
The  blU  would  extend  this  authorization  for 
1  additional  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
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amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  (fiesUon 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  biij. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, and  was  read  the  third  tim(!. 

Mr.  SCXJTT.  Mr.  President,  lias  the 
Senator  cleared  this  with  the  J  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cxnms)  ? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  We  have  trlet  to  call 
him. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  wl  1  with- 
hold final  action  for  a  moment  or  two, 
Senator  Curtis  will  be  here. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  i»m  very 
much  disappointed  that  the  cormiittee 
has  seen  fit  to  advance  this  bill  without 
any  amendments  whatever. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin  ruished 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  if  t  lis  was 
because  they  felt  there  was  no  Ir  iprove- 
ment  that  could  be  made  under  (ixlsting 
law? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  answer  to  tl  e  ques- 
tion directed  at  me  by  my  good  friend 
from  Nebraska,  I  might  say  tliat  the 
committee  was  sympathetic  to  he  bill 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  N  tbraska 
proposing  to  add  a  new  criterion  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  redevel  spment 
area.  However,  we  were  facing  a  little 
diflBculty  In  trying  to  get  the  bill  I  hrough 
at  the  last  minute.  In  view  of  t  le  time 
element  and  In  view  of  the  insist  ;nce  on 
the  part  of  the  House  that  it  wiinted  a 
simple  extension  with  only  the  House 
amendment  with  respect  to  de-d<slgnat- 
ing  that  is  In  the  bUl  at  the  present 
time,  the  Committee  declin?d  sJl 
amendments.  I  can  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  hat  we 
will  go  into  thorough  hearings  during 
the  next  year  and  his  bill  will  receive 
thorough  consideration.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  reaU;*s  that 
there  is  great  sympathy  in  the  cammit- 
tee  for  the  objective  he  Is  tring  to 
rejdize  through  his  bill.  We  will  give  It 
thorough  consideration. 

Mr.  CURTIS  What  disturbs  m«  is  that 
this  goes  over  an  entire  vear.  app  irently. 
Now  we  have  the  vehicle  to  ext^ind  the 
proffram  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
shut  our  eyes  to  all  its  defects  and  .lust 
say  that  in  another  year  we  mig  it  have 
some  sympathy  for  some  problem. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy with  the  problem  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  1 1  trying 
to  attack.  I  Invite  his  attention  to  section 
301ff).  I  believe  that  administrative 
authority  exists  for  the  establishment  of 
demonstration  projects  when  there  is  a 
loss  of  population.  The  Admhiisti  ator  of 
EDA  can  offer  some  kind  of  remedy 
through  his  administrative  ai  thorlty 
under  this  particular  section.  Hawever, 
new  criterion  which  the  Senator  i  i  trying 
to  establish  is.  In  my  opinion,  a  worth- 
while addition.  I  can  assure  hin^  that  I 
will  give  it  due  consideration  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  we  intend  to  have 
during  this  next  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Now,  are  we  to  imder- 
stand  that  thf^y  will  be  after  this  1-year 
extension  expires?  What  is  the  slan  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  will  be  dui  Ing  the 
course  of  the  next  fiscal  year  wUch  be- 
gins July  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  that  we  are  n<  t  going 
to  wait  for  a  year  to  hear  these 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  We  are  not  going  to 
wait  for  a  year,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  I  gathered  from  the 
report,  this  is  the  administration's  re- 
quest. It  wanted  the  authority  extended 
without  amendment;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  The  administra- 
tion asked  us  not  to  add  any  more 
ameiidments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Did  they  give  any  rea- 
son? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  They  just  wanted  a 
simple  extension  because  they  had  some 
new  reports  they  had  to  submit  to  the 
committee  which  might  reqtilre  some 
new  revisions  in  the  particular  legislation 
during  the  course  of  the  next  fiscal  year 
and  they  asked  us  to  wait.  They  yielded 
to  us  on  the  inhibition  which  we  have  in 
its  particular  legislation  against  de-des- 
ignating areas  as  they  had  Intended  to 
de-designate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
that  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  There  were  96  coun- 
ties which  the  EDA  was  going  to  de-des- 
ignate from  eligibility  for  EDA  programs. 
We  placed  an  amendment  in  the  exten- 
sion which  would  prevent  EDA  from  do- 
ing that  during  the  course  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  In  our  review  we  will  go  into 
this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  that  mean  that  the 
legislative  branch  will  designate  and  de- 
designate? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No.  it  does  not.  We 
revert  back  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
itself  which  gives  recommending  power 
and  the  Secretary  makes  the  final  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  this  case.  Congress 
made  the  decision. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Congress  made  the 
decision  in  the  law  to  prevent  the  Secre- 
tary from  de-designatlng  these  particu- 
lar areas  or  counties. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Where  are  the  96  coun- 
ties located? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  AU  over  the  country, 
in  32  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
sav  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  Is 
doing  Itself  any  particular  good  or  rais- 
ing its  standing  as  a  legislative  body  by 
waiting  until  after  6  o'clock  on  the  29th 
day  of  Jime  with  something  which  ex- 
pires on  June  30. 

At  the  same  time,  I  can  imderstand 
the  futility  of  pressing  for  this  particu- 
lar amendment.  I  do  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  assert  its  power  to  legislate 
and  not  wait  just  another  year  because 
we  may  be  faced  with  the  exact  situation 
in  another  year. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  meas- 
ure before  tlie  Senate,  H.R.  15712,  would 
make  a  simoie  1-year  extension  of  titles 
I  through  IV  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  These  titles  provide  grants  and 
loans  for  public  works  and  development 
facilities  in  depressed  or  economically 
lagging  areas  of  the  Nation.  In  addition, 
titles  in  and  IV,  are  the  provisions  which 
govern  programs  of  technical  a.sslstance 
to  such  areas  by  the  Economic  Develoo- 
ment  Administration,  and  the  criteria  for 
designation  of  areas  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  the  act.  Without  the  favor- 
able action  of  the  Senate  on  this  legisla- 


tion, the  authorizing  language  will  ex- 
pire, and  the  worthwhile  effort  of  the 
EDA  with  it,  on  June  30. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, I  am  always  pleased  to  see  the 
work  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  its  program  go  for- 
ward, for  the  legislation  has  been  devel- 
oped by  this  committee  and  its  House  of 
Representatives  counterpart.  I  feel  par- 
ticularly close  to  this  legislation,  for  Its 
roots  are  deep  in  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission — that  experiment  In 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental 
cooperation  which  has  produced  such 
outstanding  results  In  parts  of  my  State 
of  Kentucky,  and  throughout  the  Ap- 
palachian Moimtain  region. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  underwent  extensive 
amendment  last  year  and  the  Commerce 
Department  is  currently,  I  am  told,  re- 
studying  the  entire  program  with  an  eye 
to  substantial  modification  and  Improve- 
ment next  year.  This  act,  H.R.  15712, 
would  make  possible  the  continuity  of  the 
program  through  this  year,  and  all  titles 
would  expire  at  the  same  time  next 
year— June  30,  1971.  I  know  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  looks  for- 
ward to  reviewing  the  entire  program  In 
the  coming  year. 

This  act  before  us,  additionally,  pro- 
vides for  a  moratorium  on  the  de-desig- 
nation process,  currently  required  by  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act's  criteria  for  area  eligibility. 
The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion makes  an  annual  review  of  each 
area  designated  under  the  act.  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year.  They  base  their  re- 
view primarily  on  unemployment  statis- 
tics from  the  preceding  year.  Based  on 
these  statistics,  tills  year  some  96  coun- 
ties in  31  States  will  lose  eligibility  under 
the  act.  The  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
Senate  have  made  a  judgment  that  the 
nationwide  escalation  in  unemployment 
statistics — May's  figure  was  5  percent 
nationwide — merits  a  holding  action  for 
these  areas  which  have  experienced 
chronic  unemplosonent  in  the  past,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  have  recently 
exceeded  the  guidelines  of  the  agency 
for  designation.  Senator  Mondale  was 
joined  by  16  other  Senators  when  he  in- 
troduced Senate  Joint  Resolution  210,  to 
achieve  a  moratorium  on  de-designation 
of  these  counties.  Additional  Senators 
joined  him  after  the  introduction 
of  his  resolution,  and  the  Public  Works 
Committee  agreed  with  his  purpose.  The 
Houes  of  Representatives"  similar  provi- 
sion extended  the  period  of  moratorium 
from  May  1,  1970,  to  June  1,  1971,  while 
the  period  of  time  specified  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  210  was  from  June  1. 
1970,  to  June  1, 1971. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  its  programs  through 
extension  of  its  authorizing  language 
through  June  30.  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  The  bill  having  been  read 
the  third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the 
bill  pass? 

The  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
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that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-984),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtntPOSX  OF  THX   Bnx 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  1b  to  amend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  titles  I  through  IV  through 
tiscal  year  1971.  The  amounts  currently  au- 
thorized to  be  annually  appropriated  through 
fiscal  year  1970  are  as  follows : 

(a)  TlUe  I.  section  105,  $500  mllUon. 

(b)  "ntle  n,  section  101(c).  $170  mlUlon. 

(c)  Title  rn.  section  302,  $50  million. 

(d)  TlUe  IV.  section  403(g) .  $50  million. 

Title  V  appropriation  authorizations  relat- 
ing to  regional  economic  development  cur- 
rently expire  on  June  30, 1971. 

This  bill  provides  for  an  extension  of  the 
present  authorized  amounts  to  those  titles 
In  the  act  that  expire  this  year  in  order  to 
continue  the  authority  to  operate  through 
June  30,  1971.  As  amended  during  debate  In 
the  House,  it  also  establishes  a  1-year  mora- 
torium on  de-deslgnatlon  of  any  county 
presently  designated  as  a  redevelopment  area. 

BACKGROUND     OF    THE     ACT 

The  Public  Works  and  Econcmic  Develop- 
ment Act  (Public  Law  89-136)  became  law 
on  August  36,  1965.  It  Is  an  outgrowth  of 
prior  economic  development  legislation  such 
as  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  and 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  They  were  the 
forerunners  in  developing  solutions  to  un- 
employment and  underemployment  In  the 
lesser  developed  areas  of  our  Nation. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  provide  Fed- 
eral help.  In  cooperation  with  the  States,  to 
assist  communities,  areas,  and  regions  In  the 
United  States  which  are  suffering  from  ex- 
cessive unemployment  or  underemployment 
by  providing  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance needed  for  the  creating  of  new  jobs. 
Its  emphasis  Is  on  long-range  planning  and 
programing  for  economic  development  with 
the  objective  of  enhancing  the  domestic 
prosperity  by  the  establishment  of  stable 
and  diversified  local  economies.  This  Is  ac- 
complished by  developing  and  expanding  new 
and  existing  public  works,  providing  loans 
for  businesses,  and  technical  assistance  nec- 
essary to  create  directly  or  Indirectly  new 
opportunities  for  long-term  employment  and 
economic  growth. 

coMMrrrEE   action 

In  the  Interest  of  expediting  action  on 
legislation  to  extend  titles  I  through  IV  of 
the  act.  the  committee  declined  to  accept 
any  of  the  amendments  proposed  in  the 
several  p>endlng  Senate  bills  and  agreed  to 
approve  only  the  House-passed  bill,  H.R. 
15712,  which  Includes  an  amendment  estab- 
lishing a  1-year  moratorium  on  the  de-deslg- 
natlon of  presently  qualified  redevelopment 
areas. 

In  view  of  the  testimony  submitted  con- 
cerning the  Inadequate  and  outdated  statis- 
tics on  which  de-deslgnatlon  of  a  county  Is 
currently  based,  the  committee  Is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  House-approved  amendment 
to  the  bUl  should  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  committee  Is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  entire  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  is  in  need  of  revision.  As 
the  subcommittee  chairman.  Serator  Mon- 
toya,  observed  at  the  opening  of  the  hearing: 


"The  Congress  last  year  extended  titles  I 
through  IV  for  only  1  year.  In  April  last  year 
we  were  Informed  that  a  fuU  review  of  the 
economic  development  program  could  not  be 
completed  by  the  1968  expiration  date.  Thus, 
more  than  1  year  has  passed  and  the  subcom- 
mittee has  still  not  received  a  report  on  what 
changes  and  improvements  the  administra- 
tion plans  to  propose.  We  are.  therefore,  con- 
strained to  proceed  With  another  1-year 
extension. 

"Long  before  the  next  expiration  date, 
June  30,  1971,  the  subconunlttee  expects  that 
the  administration  will  have  submitted  Its 
recommendations  for  modification,  revision, 
and  Improvement  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration's  whole  program." 

Pending  receipt  of  the  administration's 
recommendations  and  the  outcome  of  its  own 
analysis,  evaluation,  and  review  of  all  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  the  committee  believes 
that  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  organi- 
zational changes  in  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  Its  subordinate 
offices. 

coMMirrn:  recommendations 

The  committee  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  Evidence  received  by 
the  committee  during  the  hearings  Indicates 
the  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  the 
programs  administered  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  for  this  reason 
the  committee  reported  this  legislation  favor- 
ably and  trusts  It  will  be  enacted  Into  law. 
However,  the  committee  will  continue  Its 
extensive  evaluation  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  looking  toward 
the  posslbUlty  of  substantive  amendments  to 
the  Act  In  the  near  future. 

senator    RANDOLPH    STRESSES    VALUK    OF 
ECONOMIC   DEVCIiOPMKNT   EXTENSION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  today,  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved HJl.  15712,  which  extends  for  1 
year  the  authorizations  for  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  This  agen- 
cy, created  by  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  has 
helped  provide  needed  public  facilities 
to  many  of  our  citizens  living  in  areas 
which  have  been  bypassed  by  the  great 
surge  of  economic  development  which 
our  coimtry  has  experienced  in  the  past 
25  years.  In  simple  terms,  to  many  im- 
derdeveloped  communities  it  has  meant 
ruruiing  water,  sewage  facilities,  schools, 
hospital,  and  new  job  opportunities. 

•nils  legislation,  which  will  now  be  sent 
to  the  President,  provides  for  1  more  year 
of  operation  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  During  this  year, 
it  is  our  hope  that  the  administration 
will  thoroughly  review  the  mission  and 
operation  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  so  that  next  year 
they  can  join  the  Congress  in  an  In- 
depth  review  of  its  function.  Senator 
MoNTOYA,  chairman  of  the  Economic 
Development  Subcommittee,  held  hear- 
ings on  this  measure,  and  brought  forth 
valuable  documentation  on  the  program. 

We  must,  I  believe,  prepare  for  a  sig- 
nificant modification  of  our  efforts  In 
the  field  of  economic  revitalizatlon,  draw- 
ing from  the  lessons  we  have  learned  in 
the  past  5  years  of  the  operation  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
the  title  V  Regional  Development  Com- 
missions, and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

This  bill,  H.R.  15712,  which  we  passed 
todav,  will  give  us  the  time  we  need  to 
carefullv  chart  any  new  course  which 
the  evidence  indicates  is  desirable,  while 


at  the  same  time  insuring  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  hundreds  of  affected  commu- 
nities the  continued  assistance  In  achiev- 
ing a  better  standard  of  living. 


MESSAGE    PROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1519)  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science,  suid  for  other 
purposes. 

THE    POSTAL    REORGANXZAnON 
ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  913,  S.  3842. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Cleek.  S.  3842  a  bill 
to  improve  and  modernize  the  postal 
service,  to  reorganize  the  Post  Office 
Department,  suid  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  3842. 
This  is  the  text  of  HJl.  17070  as  that 
measure  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment,  which  without  objection 
will  be  stated  without  being  printed, 
since  it  is  the  same  as  the  House-passed 
language  of  HJl.  17070. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3842  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  HJl. 
17070,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  I  have  greatly  ad- 
mired the  work  of  the  committee  and 
staff  and  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

I  participated  in  the  lengthy  discus- 
sions which  have  gone  into  S.  3842.  I  am 
veiy  proud  of  most  of  the  features  of  this 
legislation. 

In  studying  S.  3842  and  also  H.R. 
17070,  I  find  that  most  of  the  desirable 
features  of  S.  3842  are  incorporated  in 
the  House  language  under  bill  H.R. 
17070. 

In  my  opinion  the  Senate  can  now 
save  a  great  deal  of  time  if  it  agrees  to 
accept  this  language  and  avoid  the 
lengthy  delays  of  a  conference  commit- 
tee. 

There  are  some  deficiencies  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  that  the  House  bill  corrects.  I 
would  like  to  call  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 
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Perhaps  the  most  serious 
the  committee  bill  is  Its 
permanent  subsidy  of   the   n 
without  regard  for  their  need 
subsidy.  The  committee  bill  w 
as  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
of  the  Postal  Service  the  need 
nual  appropriation  from  the 
revenues  of  roughly   10 
costs  of  the  Postal  Ser\ice 
the  substitute  would  clearly 
ligation  of  the  Postal  Service 
self-sustaining  by  1978 
be  made  for  interim  aporo 
permit  an  orderly  transition, 
long  run  the  costs  of  the 
would  be  borne,  as  they  should 
mail  users. 

Much  has  been  said,  here 
where,  about  the  need  to  suppcjrt 
types  of  services,  mailings  by 
organizations,  operations  of 
offices  and  mail  routes.  I  aorn 
of  this,  but  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  a  large  and  continuing 
sidy  for  the  postal  service  is 
to  meet  these  needs.  To  meet 
maintaiiuus  a  nationwide  mail 
need,  not  a  subsidy  but  compe^nt 
ble  management  and  rates  whi  ch 
priatelr  cover  the  costs  of  the  s: 
those  classes  of  users  who  sho'  ild 
required  to  pay  their  appropr 
of  these  costs  we  should  have. 
er?»l  indiscnminate  subsidy  but 
ni<;m   to   permit   lower   rates 
classes  as  determined  by 
anm'.al  eppropristions  of  the 
needed  to  make  up  the  reveniies 
allowing  those  lower  rates.  I 
worthy  that  the  substitute  woUld 
such  a  mechanism,  while  the 
bill,  although  providing  a 
era!  subsidy  would  phase  out  ov 
of  10  years  the  free  and  reduce* 
categories  that  Congress  has 
I  submit  that  in  doing  so  the 
bill  has  its  priorities  reversed. 

The  difiBcuIties  caused  by  a 
general  subsidy  which  over 
years  could  involve  an  amouni 
cf  $11  bUlion.  are  many.  First. 
large  and  unnecessary  drain 
payer  and  diverts  tax  moneys 
urgently  needed  purposes 
a  subsidy  to  the  mail  user 
nately.  whether  or  not  it  is 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President 
distinguished  Senator  yield 
tion? 

Mr.  BELXAION.  I  yield  to 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President 
ator  is  offering  the  House  bill 
stltute  for  the  Senate  bill 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presiden 
like  to  inquire  concerning  the 
and  the  Senate  bill  in 
item. 

Is  this  new  corporation 
issue  bonds  and,  if  so.  how 
what  will  the  money  be  used 

Mr.   BELLMON.   Mr 
bills,  the  House  bill  and  the 
authorize  a  new   corporation 
authorization  of  up  to   $10 
bonds   for   improving   faciliti^ 
postal  system. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presiden 
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distinguished  Senator  tell  me  whether  or 
not  those  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  informed  such 
a  guarantee  would  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  both  bills  alike  con- 
cerning the  obligation  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay  the  cost  of  carrying  these  bonds? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senate  version. 
I  understand,  would  cause  Congress  to 
appropriate  annually  an  amount  of  10 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  debt  service  of 
the  postal  system.  The  House  provision 
does  not  include  that  provision. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  a  point  that  in- 
terests me.  Over  the  years  there  has  been 
much  talk  about  postal  reform  and  there 
has  been  talk  about  putting  it  on  a  busi- 
ness basis.  There  has  been  talk  about 
causing  it  to  pay  its  way.  If  we  start 
right  out  underwriting  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  money  they  raise  to  get  the 
new  equipment,  in  my  mind,  that  some- 
what negates  the  very  objective  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Nebraska  that  in  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  in  the  Senate  it  was  the 
considered  feeling  of  the  Members  that 
the  service  rendered  by  the  postal  serv- 
ice to  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
mail  users  who  are  granted  special  rates 
justified  Congress  making  a  subsidy  ap- 
propriation of  this  kind  each  year. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  the  House  approach  is  the 
better  approach  but  there  is  some  jus- 
tification for  this  provision. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  contemplated  un- 
der either  version,  of  course,  that  free 
mailing  privileges  would  be  maintained 
for  such  groups  as  the  blind.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  As  I  understand  the 
difference  here,  it  is  that  under  the  House 
version  Congress  would  make  the  deci- 
sion each  year  when  we  were  called  upon 
to  appropriate  for  payment  of  the  re- 
duced rate  services  as  to  which  of  these 
services  we  wish  to  continue.  Under  the 
Senate  version  Congress  each  year  would 
appropriate  10  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  postal  senice  to  provide  for  the 
postal  service  loss  encountered  in  the 
reduced  rate  service. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Both  bills  contemplate 
that  Congress,  through  its  appropriating 
power,  one  way  or  another,  would  reim- 
burse the  corporation  for  carrying  this 
particular  mail  either  free  or  at  reduced 
rates? 

Mr.  BELLMON,  That  Is  true,  the  dif- 
ference t>eing  that  under  the  House  ver- 
sion Congress  each  year  makes  the  deci- 
sion how  much  we  appropriate  and 
which  of  those  services  are  to  be  con- 
tinued. Under  the  Senate  version  we  ap- 
propriate a  flat  10  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  postal  service  to  make  up  that 
deficiency. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Then  the  Post  Office 
Department  would  decide  where  they 
would  apply  the  10  percent. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Post  Office  E>epart- 


ment  might  favor  either  one  group  or 
another  group  and  decide  they  could 
pay  a  little  more.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  generally  the 
way  the  bills  differ. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  under  the  House 
bill,  through  the  appropriating  power 
Congress  would  more  or  less  decide  who 
gets  reduced  rates.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  that  because  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  is  extremely  interested 
in  maintaining  the  free  mailing  privi- 
leges for  the  blind.  There  are  many  soimd 
reasons  for  this.  I  shall  not  go  into  it 
at  this  time,  but  they  are  important. 
Also,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
there  is  a  general  understanding 
throughout  both  Houses  of  Congress 
about  the  problems  of  the  blind  and  of 
the  great  good  that  comes  from  free 
mailings  for  the  blind.  The  Library  of 
Congress  provides  talking  books  for  any 
blind  person  that  would  like  to  get  them 
without  charge.  They,  in  turn,  are  per- 
mitted to  send  them  through  the  mail. 
This  is  generally  imderstood  by  Con- 
gress. I  am  not  sure  what  would  hapi)en 
if  that  were  a  blanket  authority  through 
the  bureaucracy.  It  might  be  all  right 
now  but  10  years  from  now  I  would  like 
to  address  that  question  to  Congress. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments  and  his  questions. 

Mr.  President,  third,  by  removing  the 
obligation  upon  the  postal  service  to  be 
self-sustaining  it  removes  a  major  incen- 
tive for  the  best  possible  management  of 
the  service  and  eliminates  means  of 
measuring  the  management  competence 
of  the  Postmaster  General.  And,  fourth, 
by  keening  annual  appropriations  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  postal  service  it  loses 
an  opportunity  to  remove  the  malls 
further  from  the  political  arena. 

A  major  goal  of  postal  reorganization 
should  be  to  give  those  charged  with  run- 
ning the  postal  service  the  means  to  nm 
it  well,  and  then  to  hold  them  strictly 
accountable  for  the  way  they  nm  It.  By 
providing  a  continuing  general  subsidy 
we  would  undercut  a  corner  of  this  goal. 
The  committee  bill  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  would  seriously  undercut 
this  goal  still  further.  That  bill  would 
give  to  an  Independent  rate  commission 
virtually  complete  power  to  set  postal 
rates. 

If  the  management  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice is  to  manage  it  must  have  a  signifi- 
cant measure  of  control  over  Its  revenues. 
The  rate  setting  mechanism  provided  In 
the  substitute  would  give  those  respon- 
sible for  managing  the  sjrstem  final 
declslomnaklng  authority,  subject  to 
careful  safeguards.  Including  a  congres- 
sional veto,  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  that 
authority.  The  committee  bill  would  give 
virtually  all  power  to  set  rates  and  estab- 
lish categories  of  mall  to  a  txxly  having 
neither  the  responsibility  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  postal  service  nor  the 
direct  accountability  to  the  people  which 
Congress  has.  This  Is  simply  compound- 
ing the  no-control  phenomenon  which 
has  for  so  long  plagued  the  Postmaster 
General. 

The  committee  bill  also  falls  to  require 
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that  the  rates  for  each  class  of  mall  at 
least  produce  the  revenues  needed  to  pay 
Its  demonstrably  related  costs,  that  Is 
the  extra  costs  resulting  from  the  exist- 
ence of  that  service.  Under  the  substitute 
these  reduced  rate  classes,  based  on 
social  policy  considerations  could  only 
be  created  by  Congress. 

A  further  difference  of  substantial  im- 
portance is  in  the  authority  of  the  pos- 
tal service  to  obtain  transportation  serv- 
ices for  the  mails.  To  provide  greater 
flexibility  and  economy  In  this  vital 
area  the  substitute  would  retain  for  the 
postal  service  the  authority  the  Post- 
master General  now  has  to  negotiate 
with  railroads  for  the  carriage  of  mall 
and  would  extend  this  authority  to 
motor  carriers  as  well.  Similarly  it  would 
permit  the  p>ostal  semce  to  require  reg- 
ulated motor  carriers  to  carry  mall  at 
rates  approved  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  as  the  Postmaster 
General  may  now  require  railroads  to 
do.  In  all  of  these  respects  the  conmut- 
tee  bill  Is  lacking.  Indeed  in  falling  to 
continue  the  authority  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  the  railroads  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  be  a  substantial  step  back- 
ward. 

As  I  have  said,  a  major  goal  of  postal 
reorganization  should  be  to  end  the  no- 
control  phenomenon,  to  give  postal  man- 
agement the  tools  to  provide  the  best 
possible  service  and  to  Insist  that  It  use 
them  well.  The  conmilttee  bill  contains 
much  that  would  work  toward  this  goal, 
but  It  also  contains  provisions  that  do 
not  have  this  effect.  The  substitute  would 
correct  these  deficiencies  and  enable  us 
to  £u:hleve  the  truly  great  postal  service 
which  the  American  people  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  this  to  be  one 
of  the  most  Important  and  significant 
reform  measures  that  has  come  before 
Congress  In  the  last  decade.  I  would  like 
to  see  It  enacted  without  a  lengthy  delay. 
I  believe  our  postal  workers  are  Impa- 
tient for  Congress  to  act  and  that  many 
improvements  we  need  are  In  limbo  until 
Congress  takes  final  action. 

For  these  reasons  and  the  other  rea- 
sons I  have  mentioned,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  text  of  H.R.  17070  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  S.  3848,  I  feel  the  House  ver- 
sion Is  an  excellent  bill,  and  It  would  not 
require  action  by  conference  cwnmittee. 
■Rie  Senate  by  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  have  accomplished  post- 
al reform,  a  measure  all  of  us  are  anxious 
to  see  on  the  books.  The  Senate  will  have 
worked  its  will  in  all  Important  aspects. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  a  copy  of  H.R. 
17070  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator  and 
a  comparison  of  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  which  points  out  the  differ- 
ences and  shows  clearly  how  the  two  bills 
compare. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  half 
an  hour. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  take  the  half  hour,  tind  will  be 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time,  but  I 
would  like  to  respond  very  briefly  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  issue  here  is  whether  we  accept 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit- 


tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  or  the 
bill  reported  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. In  view  of  the  great  amoimt  of 
time  that  the  Senate  committee  spent  on 
the  bill,  trying  to  arrive  at  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds  in  postal  reorganization, 
we  believe  It  is  Important  that  the  Senate 
bill  be  cleared  through  this  body  In  order 
that  such  differences  as  exist  may  be  re- 
solved at  the  conference  table  with  our 
colleagues  from  the  other  body. 

The  reason  why  I  say  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  both  bodies  have  Intensively 
gone  Into  the  complexities  of  this  very 
difficult  problem  of  reorganization  of  our 
postal  service,  and  we  believe  that  the 
best  place  to  resolve  those  differences  Is 
at  the  level  among  those  who  have  been 
doing  that  kind  of  battle  for  the  last 
nearly  12  months. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  there  Is  a  basic 
difference  between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  in  regard  to  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  as  alluded  to  by  our  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  and  that  basic 
cUfference  Is  that  the  Senate  bill  would 
establish  a  virtually  Independent  Rate 
Commission.  The  reason  why  that  Is 
important  is  that  it  Is  In  the  setting  and 
fixing  of  rates  from  the  floor  of  the  two 
bodies  of  the  Congress  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  lobbying  has  arisen  and  that  a 
good  deal  of  shooting  from  the  hip  prob- 
lems have  arisen  in  the  past.  The  rates 
should  be  set  by  rate  experts  in  tlie  in- 
tricate and  complicated  process  that  the 
requirements  of  equitable  rate  setting 
demand.  For  that  reason,  we  have  chosen 
to  prefer  an  Independent  Rate  Commis- 
sion. 

We  have  gone  further,  and  that  Is  to 
make  sure  that  that  rate  commission 
takes  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
out  of  the  lobbying  business  Itself,  for 
imtll  now  the  rates.  In  truth,  have  been 
set  at  the  lapel-button — the  lapel  of 
every  Member  of  this  body,  where  each  of 
the  lobbyists.  In  turn,  seeks  to  carry  his 
cause;  and  the  relationship  of  the  cause 
with  other  causes  can  rarely  be  brought 
into  balance  in  a  true  sense  of  equity. 
We  think  this  Is  truly  the  function  of 
professional  ratemakers. 

May  I  say  that  the  contributions  cf 
my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  on  the 
committee  version  of  the  bill  have  been 
very  substantial  and  constructive  ones. 
What  he  eliminates  from  the  House  ver- 
sion Is  a  reminder  to  each  of  us  In  turn 
that  the  new  postal  authority  still  has 
the  final  word.  It  Is  still  possible  for  the 
Board  of  Governors,  after  the  processes 
that  we  have  carefully  worked  out  ■with 
the  Postmaster  General — the  adminis- 
tration— to  accommodate  the  two  ap- 
proaches to  the  ratemaking — the  Senate 
appro£w;h  and  the  rate  commission  ap- 
proach. Neither  gets  what  tney  thought 
to  be  a  well  arrived  at  working  mecha- 
nism to  be  an  acceptable  imderstanding 
In  this  regard.  We  think  that  Is  im- 
portant. And  the  ultimate  voice  still  is 
retained  in  those  rare  Instances,  as  we 
anticipate  them,  where  there  might  be  an 
Impasse  between  the  rate  commission 
and  the  hard  needs  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

There  is  a  second  difference  in  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  bUl,  Eind  that 
has  to  do  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  described  as  the  subsidy 


provisions  In  the  Senate  bill.  What  the 
Senate  has  done  In  regard  to  subsidy  is 
very  elementary.  It  has  simply  provided, 
as  a  starting  point,  that  10  percent  of 
the  next  year's  postal  budget — 1971 — 
shall  be  the  starting  allowance  for  the 
"wiggling  room"  to  carry  those  areas  of 
the  postal  service  that  cannot  pay  their 
own  way  and,  In  the  judgment  of  many 
of  us,  should  not  be  expected  to  pay  their 
own  way.  I  am  referring  to  rural  mail  de- 
livery. There  is  no  way  that  can  even  pay 
for  its  own  cost  without  charging  those 
who  live  In  rural  communities  exorbitant 
rates  in  contrast  to  their  city  brethren. 
We  think  It  Is  Important  that  this  body 
give  every  Inducement  to  the  new  au- 
thority to  protect  the  rural  areas.  We 
think,  likewise,  that  every  post  office  In 
a  town  with  a  population  below  5,000 
should  be  protected,  for  the  same  Im- 
portant reason.  They  lose  money.  We 
want  to  prevent  a  new  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral from  being  able  to  cut  that  down 
service,  because  that  Is  where  the  pres- 
sure will  be,  in  order  to  operate  in  the 
black — whatever   that   means. 

We  believe,  in  other  words,  that  In  otir 
postal  service  there  are  limited  areas  in 
which  it  Is  In  the  national  interest,  in  the 
public  service  concept,  to  protect  the 
costing  factors  that  harve  plagued  a  Post 
master  General  and  added  to  his  budget- 
ing problems. 

Therefore,  In  our  judgment,  the  allow- 
ance cf  10  percent  ought  to  be  given  as 
the  starting  point,  given  our  experience 
over  the  last  10  years.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  a  studied  review  of  that  10  per- 
cent, so  that,  after  we  have  lived  with  it 
for  5  years  or  so,  we  can  see  whether  that 
10  percent  was  an  Intelligent  educated 
guess.  Perhaps  it  was  not  the  right  fl.gure. 
Perhaps  It  should  be  lowered  to  4  per- 
cent or  7  percent,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
But  we  do  not  think  It  would  be  good 
Judgment  to  start  off  by  eliminating  It. 
Inasmuch  as  the  administration  bill  also 
provides  for  laimching  the  subsidy  Inter- 
val by  decreeing  that  whatever  losses 
they  shall  Incur  over  the  first  8  years 
shall  be  covered  by  the  Congress.  So  the 
Congress  will  still  pick  up  the  tab. 

Therefore,  we  think  the  proposal  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  bill  Is  more  forth- 
right. We  label  It  for  what  it  is.  That  Is 
the  "wherefore",  that  is  the  legitimate 
authorization,  for  this  body  to  protect 
rural  and  small-town  mall  services  on  an 
equitable  basis  with  the  larger,  urban 
areas. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  this  proposal, 
there  Is  a  basic  difference  between  the 
two  bills  In  regard  to  the  arrangements 
affecting  transportation  costs.  At  the 
present  time  most  commercial  airlines 
get  some  assistance  in  the  carrying  of 
mail.  This  always  has  posed  a  problem 
for  the  Postmaster  General,  because  it  is 
a  built-in  subsidy.  If  you  will.  But  the 
Senate  version  of  the  reorganlzatton 
would  reqixlre  that  we  make  this  adjust- 
ment from  where  we  are  now  to  where  we 
hope  to  get.  In  a  very  gradual  and  very 
understandable  way,  in  order  not  to  drive 
the  marginal  airlines  out  of  business.  We 
have  just  gone  through  the  process  where 
trains  were  cut  off  the  railway  services. 
Part  of  the  blame  has  been  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  post  offices 
have  been  taken  off. 
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We  think  we  ought  to  have  learned 
from  that  experience  at  least  \  hat  not 
to  do.  We  do  not  argue  that  the  Post  Of- 
fice ought  to  subsidize  the  airl  nes.  We 
only  argue  that  we  have  got  to  1  egin  the 
responsibilities  where  we  are  r  ow,  and 
where  we  are  now  finds  us  carrj-  ng  some 
of  the  burden  of  these  conunejcial  air- 
lines. 

We  feel  that  we  will  be  far  more  re- 
sponsible by  studying  this  in  gradual 
terms  and  having  a  look  at  il  a  little 
farther  down  the  Une. 

So  those,  Mr.  President,  ai-e  I  he  basic 
diflfei-ences  between  the  two  ap>roaches 
to  pjstal  reorganization.  Because  of  the 
differences  in  the  Senate  versioi  ,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  important  to  take  he  Sen- 
ate bill  to  conference  with  the  :  louse  of 
Representatives,  and  trj-  to  ;ome  to 
terms  on  som3  reasonable  reorgt  nization 
efforts. 

Several  Senators  addressed  th  e  Chair. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yie  d  to  my 
colleague,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  miy  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  \  ^'^yoming 
how  long  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  has  be<n  work- 
ing on  postal  reform  legislation? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  House  ccmmittee 
received  the  bill  first,  and  by  |courtes>' 
consent,  we  agreed  that  th«  House 
should  start  considering  it  b<fore  we 
plunged  into  it.  I  think  the  Hiuse  has 
been  working  on  it  about  15  months, 
and  the  Senate  has  been  working  on  it 
about  a  year. 

Mr.  PONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  \he  Sen- 
ate committee  has  listened  t>  many, 
many  witnesses  at  many  heari  igs,  and 
discussed  postal  reform  with  oficials  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  tlje  postal 
labor  unions,  the  mail  users,  aild  many 
other  people,  before  it  reported  liis  bill? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  a  >solutely 
correct  in  that.  We  have  tried  to  hear 
out  the  case  for  every  segment  a  nd  every 
interest  group — management,  libor.  the 
mailers,  the  charitable  organizations — 
all  aspects.  Citizens,  the  consuner — we 
have  heard  them  at  great  lengl  h. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  is  it  not  true  liat  this 
version  of  S.  3842  is  the  third  <  r  fourth 
version  of  the  bill  which  has  ►een  be- 
fore the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  staff  advises  me  it  is 
the  17th  version.  We  have  tried  to  scale 
it  up  to  date  with  each  new  se :  of  evi- 
dence that  has  been  cubmittel  to  us, 
to  accommodate  to  the  refineme  it  of  the 
broad  judgment  that  that  much  revision 
and  refinement  would  require. 

Mr.  PONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  is 
not  a  simple  bill,  but  is  a  very,  v(  ry  com- 
plex piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  testify  t  tiat  it  is 
an  extremely  complex  and  con  plicated 
bill.  I  have  rarely  so  much  appreciated 
the  importance  of  the  real  expei  tlse  and 
the  professional  judgments  th  at  have 
been  offered  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  after  corsiderlng 
these  many  versions  of  the  bill,  did  we 
not  sit  down  with  the  Postmasler  Gen- 
eral and  his  deputies  to  iron  cut  some 
of  the  remaining  differences  bet^  een  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  McQErE.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  that  we  certainly  did.  We  tried 
to  work  out  a  postal  reorganization  bill 
th&t  management  could  live  with  and 
that  Congress,  with  its  responsibility  for 
the  public  interest,  could  live  with;  and 
we  tried  to  iron  out  the  wrinkles  in  those 
technical  aspects  that  would  give  it  a 
better  chance  for  workability. 

Mr.  FONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee had  great  difficulty  in  coming  to 
an  agreement  on  the  House  postal  reform 
bill? 

Mr.  McGEE.  They  have  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  tuTive  at  any  kind  of  a 
consensus,  or  even  a  simple  majority 
view  of  a  proper  postal  reorganization 
bill. 

Mr.  PONG.  Finally,  is  it  not  true  that 
when  B.R.  17070  was  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  approximately  40 
amendments  were  proposed  and  out  of 
the  40  amendments  14  were  agreed  to? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ator is  absolutely  right.  And  I  ought  to 
add  at  that  point  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee profited  greatly  from  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  this  matter.  We  were  the  benefactors 
of  their  searching  inquiry  into  all  facets, 
and  the  differences  that  they  themselves 
exhibited  over  various  approaches  to  re- 
organizing the  postal  S3'stem. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  there  is  great  philo- 
sophical difference  between  the  two 
bills? 

Mr.  McGEE.  There  is  a  basic  philo- 
sophical difference  between  the  two  ap- 
proaches, yes. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  House  feels  there  is 
actually  no  public  service  responsibility 
as  far  as  the  Post  Office  is  concerned,  and 
the  Senate  feels  that  there  should  be  a 
public  service  charge? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  Let  me  modify  that 
by  saying  that  the  current  version  of  the 
House  bill  accepts  no  responsibility  in  the 
Postal  Servic,  but  great  numbers  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
agree  that  there  is  such  a  responsibility 
in  the  public  service. 

Mr.  FONG.  In  the  ratemaking  section 
of  the  Senate  bill,  as  differentiated  from 
the  ratemaking  section  of  the  House  bill, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Senate  bill  gives 
a  lot  of  independence  to  the  rate  com- 
mission, so  that  it  is  not  subservient  to 
the  Postmaster  General  and  to  the  Board 
of  Governors? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senate  bUl  stresses 
the  independence  of  thfe  rate  commission. 
The  House  bill  puts  Congre.ss  right  back 
into  the  lobbyists'  lap,  continuing  the 
present  lobbjing  activities  in  attempting 
to  arrive  at  a  rate  structure. 

Mr.  PONG.  And  under  the  Senate  bill, 
once  the  rate  has  been  agreed  to.  Con- 
gress will  have  nothing  to  say  about  it? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Then  Congress  is  out  of 
the  Act.  We  believe  it  is  important  to  get 
Congress  out  of  that  act. 

Mr.  FONG.  Whereas  in  the  House  bill, 
Congress  could  still  override  the  rate- 
making  decisions  of  the  Board  of 
Governors? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.    PONG.    Mr.     President,    I    am 


strongly  opposed  to  substituting  the  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  bill  which  the  Senate 
committee  has  worked  on  so  tirelessly 
and  approved.  We  have  gone  through 
many,  many  working  sessions.  We  have 
listened  to  many  witnesses.  We  have 
talked  to  the  Postmaster  General,  we 
have  talked  to  his  deputies,  we  have 
talked  to  members  of  the  postal  unions 
and  to  the  mail  users,  and  the  bill  which 
we  have  brought  before  the  Senate  is,  I 
believe,  a  good  bill.  We  do  not  profess 
that  it  is  a  perfect  bill.  We  know  there 
are  flaws  in  the  bill,  but  it  is  the  best 
bill  we  have  been  able  to  come  up  with. 

I  know  the  bill  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  not  perfect.  That 
bill  was  amended  14  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  We  know  that  there  are 
many  wise  and  intelligent  men  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  we  also 
know  that  all  wisdom  does  not  reside 
there,  and  that  there  is  some  wisdom 
here  in  the  Senate. 

I  feel  that  the  bill  which  the  Senate 
committee  has  brought  to  the  Senate 
should  be  approved,  so  that  we  can  go  to 
conference  and  thrash  out  the  differ- 
ences with  the  conferees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  think  by  doing  that, 
we  will  be  able  to  bring  forth  the  best  of 
both  the  Senate  and  House  bills.  The 
bill  which  will  come  out  of  conference 
will  be  landmark  legislation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  we  should  be  given  the  chance 
to  really  work  on  that  level. 

This  is  a  very  far-reaching  bill,  and 
should  not  be  passed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  substituting  the  House  meas- 
ure. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  down  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  we  have  remaining  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  12  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  15. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) as  much  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  substitute  bill.  The  substitute 
contains  all  the  essential  ingredients  of 
the  agreement  readied  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  postal  unions.  Its 
passage  by  the  Senate  would  insure  the 
most  rapid  possible  implementation  of 
a  badly  needed  new  wage  scale  for  postal 
employees.  And  it  would  enable  the 
Postal  Service  to  begin  without  further 
delay  the  reorganization  which  I  believe 
Is  a  critical  step  toward  improving  the 
Nation's  mail  service. 

Although  the  substitute  bill  embodies 
the  fundamental  elements  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  administration  and  the 
postal  unions,  it  also  reflects  independent 
thought  by  Congress  and  contains  a 
number  of  changes  which  are  responsive 
to  issues  which  have  been  raised  during 
Senate  consideration  of  postal  reorga- 
nization. 

The  principal  reason  for  my  support- 
ing the  substitute  bill  is  my  conviction 
that  S.  3842  contains  a  number  of  ex- 
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tremely  undesirable  provisions — prin- 
cipally in  the  ratemaking  area — wluch 
not  only  depart  from  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  unions 
but  which  nm  diametrically  against  the 
imderlying  principle  behind  postal  reor- 
ganization. I  should  like  to  explain  briefly 
what  I  flnd  to  be  the  principal  defects  in 
S. 3842. 

First  and  foremost,  S.  3842  would  set 
up  a  completely  independent  ratemaking 
authority — an  authority  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Postal  Service  and  in- 
dependent of  Congress.  This  authority 
would  set  rates  without  regard  to  what 
we  in  Congress  think  and  without  the 
protection  which  the  one-House  congres- 
sional veto  provision  contained  in  the 
substitute  bill  would  provide  against 
arbitrary  and  harmful  decisions  by  the 
ratemaking  authority.  By  the  same 
token,  the  ratemaking  authority  would 
set  rates  entirely  independently  of  the 
wishes  of  postal  management.  The  power 
to  modify  the  recommended  decisions  of 
the  rate  panel  which  exists  in  the  House 
bill  is  lacking  in  S.  3842. 

How  did  this  state  of  affairs  come 
about  in  S.  3842?  The  answer  is  that 
our  committee  looked  for  a  model  in  the 
way  private  utilities  are  regulated. 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Is  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  the 
Commission's  decisions  are  not  subject  to 
review  by  telephone  management.  So  why 
should  not  the  same  pattern  be  true  for 
the  Postal  Service? 

The  answer  is  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice— even  after  reorganization — is  not 
going  to  be  like  the  telephone  company. 
For  one  thing,  the  Postal  Service  will 
remain  in  public  ownership.  Its  direc- 
tors will  be  appointed  under  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  to  represent  the  public 
generally  and  will  not  be  operating  a  busi- 
ness for  proflt.  These  directors — ap- 
pointed by  the  President — will  be  re- 
quired to  protect  the  public  interest. 

Another  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the 
history  of  congressional  interest  in  the 
Post  Office  Department.  We  are  giving 
up  the  exclusive  ratemaking  authority 
which  we  have  exercised  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Republic.  The  substitute 
bill,  however,  would  retain  for  Congress 
an  oversight  function  to  guard  against 
any  possible  dereliction  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  directors  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. Given  our  veto  power,  there  is  no 
need  whatsoever  for  the  creation  of  a 
wholly  independent  authority. 

I  raise  this  issue  because  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  ratemaking  authority 
will  have  a  critical  effect  upon  how  well 
postal  reorganization  works.  There  is  no 
more  fundamental  force  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  kinds  and  quality  of  postal 
services  than  the  classification  and  rate 
system  which  is  developed.  The  inde- 
pendent ratemaking  authority  created 
in  S.  3842  would  have  a  complete  strangle 
hold  over  any  and  all  service  changes 
which  tlie  Postal  Service  would  like  to 
make. 

If.  for  example,  the  Postal  Service 
wanted  to  develoo  an  exceedingly  rapid 
type  of  preferred  maU  service,  the  rate- 
making  panel  could  veto  this  effort  by 
failing  to  adopt  the  necessary  classifica- 


tion and  rates,  and  the  Postal  Service 
could  not  override  the  veto. 

Although  the  Postal  Service  might  be 
entitled  to  seek  judicial  review  of  this 
action,  our  overloaded  Courts  could  very 
appropriately  take  a  dim  view  of  the 
complaints  of  one  Government  agency 
against  another,  and.  I  might  add,  of  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  work  out  a  system 
that  avoids  forcing  the  courts  to  referee 
disputes  between  agencies  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  More- 
over, since  the  Postal  Service  is  owned  by 
the  Government  and  not  by  private  in- 
vestors, the  rate  panel's  findings  would 
almost  certainly  be  sustained  as  an  ap- 
propriate exercise  of  discretion  regard- 
less of  their  impact  on  what  postal  man- 
agement wants  to  do  to  improve  service. 

The  second  critical  defect  in  S.  3842  is 
its  failure  to  include  a  minimum  floor  on 
postal  rates.  The  substitute  bill  is  ex- 
tremely forthright  in  this  regard :  It  says 
that  categories  of  preferred  rate  mail  are 
to  be  designated  by  Congress  alone,  in 
the  exercise  of  our  historical  power  to 
assist  socially-beneficial  enterprises :  out- 
side of  these  congressionally  approved 
preferred  areas,  however,  the  bill  requires 
that  each  class  of  mail  pay  at  least  the 
costs  which  can  be  shown  to  be  associated 
with  its  being  carried  as  part  of  the  mails. 
This  requirement  does  not  mean  that 
overhead  must  be  allocated  in  any  set 
manner.  It  does  mean,  however,  that 
incremental  costs  must  be  covered  for- 
each  category  of  mail  so  that  no  non- 
preferred  category  can  be  said  to  be  free- 
loading  on  other  categories. 

S.  3842  does  just  the  opposite.  It  phases 
out  over  a  10-year  period  all  congres- 
sional categories  of  preferred  rate  mail. 
For  exEunple,  it  would  end  categories 
which  now  permit  church  and  other  non- 
profit organizations  to  mail  newsletters 
and  other  second-class  matter  at  reduced 
rates.  At  the  same  time,  S.  3842  does  not 
require  the  ratemakers  to  require  each 
class  of  mail  to  cover  its  costs  smd  in- 
vites the  independent  ratemaking  au- 
thority to  maintain  or  create  new  cate- 
gories of  preferred  mail.  This,  I  submit, 
means  not  only  that  this  independent 
authority  wilT  not  do  a  better  job  than 
the  ratemakers  provided  in  the  substitute 
bill;  it  virtually  guarantees  that  it  will 
become  a  dispenser  of  preference  to 
favored  mailers  and  do  a  far  worse  job. 

The  substitute  bill  contains  a  provi- 
sion retaining  the  protection  now  given 
under  Executive  order  under  the  title  of 
Labor  Management  Relations  in  the 
Federal  Service  and  signed  by  President 
Nixon  on  October  29,  1969 — also  provided 
by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  during  their  terms  of  office — an 
amendment  which  responds  to  the  many 
fears  which  have  been  expressed  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  bill  would 
authorize  compulsory  unionism  for  Gov- 
ernment employees  for  the  first  time. 
The  substitute  contains  the  same  limita- 
tion written  into  S.  3842  prohibiting  the 
Postal  Service  from  passing  any  employee 
a  salary  higher  than  that  currently  pro- 
vided for  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet.  It  also  contains  a  provision 
making  the  Davis-Bacon  act  applicable 
to  leased  postal  facilities  similar  to  a 
provision  included  in  S.  3842.  The  substi- 


tute bill  is  thus  the  product  of  hard  think- 
ing by  the  Congress  and  is  responsive  in 
a  number  of  ways  to  important  issues 
which  have  been  considered  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

So  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we 
take  into  consideration  just  what  is  in- 
volved in  comparing  the  two  bills,  the 
House  version,  the  substitute  bill,  has 
many  beneficial  provisions. 

The  committee  report  is  revealing.  On 
page  11  it  says  that  if  the  ratemaking 
authority — 

In  Its  assessment  of  the  public  Interest 
determines  that  newsletters  mailed  by  a 
church  are.  In  fact,  of  such  social  benefit 
that  they  should  pay  less  tbazi  a  newsletter 
sent  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  then  the 
[ratemaking  authority]  Is  fully  authorized 
to  recommend  a  class  recognizing  that  dis- 
tinction and  a  rate  in  accordance  with  that 
preference. 

This  amounts  to  one  of  the  most  fan- 
tastic delegations  of  congressional  pow- 
ers that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  It  is  a  dele- 
gation to  a  group  of  men  who  will  have 
absolutely  no  professional  expertise  or 
poUtical  responsibility  which  would  en- 
able them  to  exercise  the  power  correct- 
ly. It  not  only  constitutes  an  invitation 
to  discontinue  many  important  existing 
preferences — such  as  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations— but  it  opens  the  new  author- 
ity to  unprecedented  pressures  from 
business  mailers  who  will  want  to  prove 
their  entitlement  to  preferred  rates.  For 
the  ratemaking  authority  is  not  just  free 
to  dispense  its  preferences  to  nonprofit 
groups;  it  can  dispense  them  to  anyone 
and  its  discretion  to  do  so  is  virtually 
unlimited. 

A  third  principal  defect  in  this  bill  is 
the  massive  continuing  10  percent  gen- 
eral subsidy  which  it  provides  for  the 
postal  service.  The  substitute,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  line  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Kappel  Commission, 
would  put  the  postal  service  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis  by  January  1,  1978,  ex- 
cept for  appropriations  provided  to  cover 
specific  preferred  classes  of  mail  estab- 
lished by  Congress. 

I  think  this  is  very  important,  because 
Congress  would  be  an  overseer.  Congress 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
just  what  is  being  done,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially needed  the  first  few  years;  and, 
of  course,  with  the  change  of  adminis- 
trations, it  is  certainly  very  vital. 

The  massive  subsidy  in  S.  3842  would 
cost  the  taxpayer  about  a  billion  dollars 
a  year.  Yet  this  subsidy  would  be  a  hid- 
den one  which — combined  with  author- 
ity in  the  rate  board  to  price  categories 
of  mail  below  their  costs — would  permit 
junk  mailers  to  continue  their  operations 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  business 
publishers  and  advertisers  catmot  pay 
their  own  way.  Yet  S.  3842  would  invite 
the  use  of  precious  tax  dollars  to  sissist 
these  business  interests  when  the  money 
is  so  badly  needed  elsewhere  to  sustain 
needed  social  programs  in  such  fields  as 
education,  housing,  and  medical  care.  I 
find  it  impossible  to  explain  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  how  we  could 
saddle  them  with  the  tremendous  addi- 
tional burden  of  this  subsidy  which  has 
been  found  not  to  be  necessary  by  the 
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experts  who  have  studied  our 
tern  and  which  is  not  wanted 
ministration  which  is  proposing 
organization. 

To  summarize:   The  basic 
between  the  substitute  bill 
lie  in  the  ratemaking  area.  I  s 
substitute  because  it  will  provi^ 
able  ratemaking  procedure;  it 
antee   that  postal  services 
proved  and  that  new  services 
veloped:  it  will  guarantee  that 
be  fair  and  equitable  and  thai 
payers  will  not  be  called  upon 
massive   hidden   subsidies   for 
mailers:    and  it   will  require 
ferred  classes  of  mail  will  be 
but  only  when  such  preferred 
have    been    established    by 
S.  3842  will  do  none  of  these 

Mr.    BELLMON.    Mr. 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  from  Oklahoma  has  8 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  1 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  3 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President 
the  Senator  for  yielding  so 
express  my  support  for  his 
stitute  the  House  version  of 
reform  bill  at  this  point  in  our 
tion  of  this  very  important 

I  have  constantly  voiced 
feeling  of  support  for  the 
postal  system.  For  some  time 
cated  the  creation  of  a 
poration  to  manage  the  mail 
political  influence  and 

Committees   of    the    other 
committees  of  the  Senate 
long  and  diligently  in  an  effor 
find  a  practical  solution  for  thi ! 
that  faces  this  country  in 
postal  service. 

I  think  that  in  this 
tion.  notwithstanding  that  thd 
tees  of  both   Houses  of 
done  a  magnificent  job  of  s 
analj'zing  the  perplexities  with 
are  confronted,  the 
the  House  of  Representatives 
sage  of  HJl.  17070  are  very 
amd  that  the  Senate  would 
consider  the  acceptance  of  this 
proposal  by  the  Senator  from 
with    this    bill    as    now 
passed  by  the  House,  so  that 
to-m  can  become  a  reaUty 
Just  a  theoretical  abstraction, 
been  so  often  in  the  past. 

There  are  many  aspects  of 
bill  that  are  especially 
jimior  Senator  from  Tennessefe 
least  of  which  is  the  manner 
the  House  managed  that 
deals  with  the  rights  of  a 
ployee  to  Join  or  to  refrain 
a  union,  as  he  sees  fit.  I  believie 
of  the  basic  elements  of  libert; ' 
tice  in  this  country,  and  I 
see  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
have  included  that  in  their 

So  may  I  add  my  comment 
port  of  the  motion  by  the  Jui 
tor  from  Oklahoma  in  bringing 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
to  substitute  H.R.  17070  from 
of  Representatives. 
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OPPIC  ai.     Who 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  promised  first  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Tlie  PRE^SIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Five  minutes? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
OCBce  and  Civil  Service  for  whom  I  have 
a  greater  personal  affection  than  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  >  Mr.  Bellmon>  , 
who  offers  the  motion  to  substitute  the 
House  version  of  the  postal  reform  bill 
for  the  work  of  tlie  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service.  For  those 
who  will  support  him  in  his  effort,  I  know 
they  will  do  it  with  good  conscience,  but 
I  believe  they  will  act  contrarj'  to  well- 
reasoned  action. 

I  say,  however,  at  the  outset  of  very 
brief  remarks,  that  it  is  extremely  diflfl- 
cult  for  me  to  understand  how  Members 
of  this  body  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  would  think  in  terms  of  substitut- 
ing a  House  bill  with  which  they  are 
probably  not  familiar,  and  which  was 
amended  14  times  during  the  debate  in 
the  House.  Further,  the  House  bill  wtis 
amended  and  changed  through  many, 
many  levels  of  consideration  within  com- 
mittee and  brought  to  a  final  conclusion 
in  a  rather  hurried  manner. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  House  action  in 
the  passage  of  H.R.  17070.  But  I  would 
suggest  to  Members  of  this  body  that  they 
give  careful  consideration  to  that  which 
we  have  done  as  members  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  over 
a  period  not  of  a  few  days  or  a  few 
weeks  but  over  a  period  of  many,  many 
months  in  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. In  this  regard,  it  is  a  privilege  to 
commend  and  congratulate  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  McGee,  and 
the  able  ranking  minority  member.  Sen- 
ator FoNG,  for  their  diligent  and  perse- 
vering efforts  in  the  formulation  of  this 
bill. 

There  are  individual  amendments 
which  will  be  offered,  one  certainly  by 
the  very  able  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  . 
I  say  to  him  that  it  is  tui  important 
amendment,  on  which  there  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion.  It  involves  the  issue 
of  so-called  compulsory  unionism  for 
postal  employees.  But  on  that  amend- 
ment, let  us  vote  it  up  or  vote  it  down. 
Let  us  consider  it,  based  on  its  merits 
and  the  presentations  and  debate  for  and 
against.  We  should  debate  that  problem 
issue  thoroughly,  as  it  will  be,  and  as  the 
disting\ilshed  Senator  from  Arizona 
wants  it  to  be. 

But  here  we  are  asked  to  take  a  bill 
fromthe  House  of  Representatives  rather 
than  the  Senate  measure,  both  bills  being 
very  complex  measures.  What  is  the 
reason  that  we  caimot  go  to  conference 
with  a  Senate  measure,  a  well-considered 
bill  which  has  been  brought  before  this 
body?  I  do  not  think  that  Senators  gen- 
erally want  to  proceed  in  this  forum  in 
the  fashion  advocated  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Let  us  take  one  item  which  is  different 
from  the  House  bill.  We  have  talked  for 
so  long  about  taking  from  Congress  the 
operations  of  the  postal  service.  That  has 


been.  I  think,  a  goal  that  most  people 
have  been  agreed  on,  regardless  of  how 
they  feel  about  specific  parts  of  the  legis- 
lation. We  have  accomplished  this  objec- 
tive in  the  area  of  ratemaking.  We  were 
courageous  in  the  Senate  and  we  re- 
moved ratemaking  as  a  responsibility  of 
Congress.  It  should  not  be  a  respon- 
sibility of  Members  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House.  It  is  a  matter  of  detail  to  be 
handled  by  thwe  with  an  exp>ertise  in 
ratemaking.  Members  of  this  body 
should  know  that  the  Congress  is  not  the 
place  to  handle  ratemaking  for  the  ship- 
ments of  parcels  and  of  mail.  The  Sen- 
ate faced  the  issue  and  created  an  inde- 
pendent  ratemaking   commission. 

I  repeat,  I  do  not  criticize  the  House. 
The  Members  had  their  bill  and  they 
passed  it.  But  we  took  the  Congress  out 
of  ratemaking  and  we  have  recom- 
mended a  more  businesslike  approach 
to  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  only  one  im- 
portant item  where  we  differed  with 
the  House  of  Representatives.  They 
decided  to  continue  to  involve  Congress 
in  ratemaking.  We  decided  to  remove 
ratemaking  as  a  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  and  give  it  to  a  body  which 
could  £issemble  the  expert  staff  which  is 
required  to  review  buch  an  issue. 

I  shall  comment  also  at  this  point  the 
valuable  efforts  we  have  made  in  the 
matter  of  writing  a  transportation  sec- 
tion in  the  Senate  bill. 

This  is  another  major  issue  on  which 
our  committee  bill  and  the  House  bill 
differ.  We  gave  careful  attention  to  this 
subject  in  the  areas  of  surface  and  air 
movement  of  the  mail,  and  we  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  this  subject 
to  conference. 

Briefly — and  I  will  not  speak  at  length 
because  the  able  chairman  (Mr.  McGee) 
has  covered  the  transportation  provisions 
in  detail — the  administration  recom- 
mended that  the  Postmaster  General  be 
authorized  to  negotiate  contracts  for  the 
carriage  of  mail  with  any  carrier,  air  or 
surface,  at  any  rates  he  could  secure.  It 
was  our  beUef  that  the  almost  complete 
contracting  authority  requested  by  the 
administration  was  too  broad  in  scope 
and  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
requirements  imder  existing  transporta- 
tion systems.  However,  our  bill  does  pro- 
vide a  limit«d  degree  of  contracting  au- 
thority for  the  Postmaster  General. 

The  Postmaster  General  will  be  au- 
thorized to  negotiate  some  contracts  im- 
der the  surface  transportation  section, 
provided  that  common  carriers  and  star 
route  operators  are  given  notice  of  the 
negotiated  contract  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  to  negotiate. 

Additionally.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
afforded  the  Postmaster  Genersd  the  au- 
thority to  negotiate  contracts  of  a  limited 
nature  for  the  transportation  of  mail  by 
air.  Importantly,  our  bill  maintains  the 
vital  role  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
by  requiring  that  the  contracts  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board.  The  CAB  will  have 
the  authority  to  disapprove  the  contract 
within  90  days.  Maintaining  the  role  of 
the  CAB  which  has  the  overall  view  of 
air  transportation  needs  is  vital. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  details  because 
I  shall  present  them,  if  It  is  necessary, 
at  {mother  time.  But  I  do  recall  that 
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Congress,  in  1938  when  the  air  transport 
industry  in  this  country  was  in  a  chaotic 
condition  due  to  destructive  competitive 
bidding  on  mail  contracts,  came  forward 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  I  believe 
that  was  a  verj'  wise  and  necessary  meas- 
me.  It  was  my  responsibility,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
aid  in  drafting  and  advocating  and  vot- 
ing for  that  act. 

We  have  continued  to  build  a  stronger 
and  stronger  air  transport  industry,  an 
industry  that  not  only  moves  people  and 
products  but  also  carries  the  mails. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me.  again,  that 
we  would  not  continue  in  this  legislation 
the  important  and  the  historic  role  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  giving  cer- 
tain authority  to  the  Postmaster  General. 

These  are  just  two  indications  of  what 
we  in  the  Senate  have  done  to  draft  leg- 
islation which  is  well  reasoned.  We  do 
not  need  to  agree  on  all  the  points.  But, 

1  feel  that  Members  of  this  body  should 
not  reject  the  many  months  of  work  of 
this  committee  in  developing  the  measure 
we  have  recommended  and  which  is  in 
the  interest  of  a  better  postal  system. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  now  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 

coFF).  The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  House  bill  has  certain  provisions 
preferable  to  the  Senate  bill  with  respect 
to  union  recognition  because  it  allows 
local  imions — I  happen  to  have  those  In 
New  York  in  a  very  substantial  way.  In 
addition.  I  think  it  reserves  certain  rate 
structures  especially  for  books,  which  are 
very  important  to  our  country. 

I  find  one  provision  in  the  House  bill 
which  I  simply  cannot  accept,  which  was 
written  in  on  the  House  fioor,  section 
222(b),  the  so-called  right-to-work  pro- 
vision. I  had  in  mind  to  move  to  excise 
that  for  the  substitute,  but  that  seems  to 
be  considered  an  unfriendly  move  both 
by  those  for  the  substitute  and  those 
against  it,  who  prefer  to  have  the  matter 
met  all  the  way,  head  on. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
too  long  to  assume  that  I  can  succeed  in 
the  face  of  that  kind  of  combination,  bo 
that  the  opponents  of  this  substitute  may 
have  a  clear  shot  at  it.  But,  because  I 
think  it  is  of  overriding  importance  to 
leave  open  collective  bargaining  to  what- 
ever it  may  produce  within  the  context 
of  the  collective-bargaining  procedme,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  vote  "no." 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  members  that  this  is  a  sub- 
stitute; if  we  adopt  it,  that  is  it.  We  lock 
It  in.  There  are  no  amendments  to  it.  So 
that  I  would  hope,  as  we  perfect  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  we  will  deal  with  the  question  of 
local  union  recognition,  if  that  should 
seem  advisable  to  Members,  suid  that  we 
will  deal  with  the  question  of  ratemaking, 
and  of  book  publishers,  a  time  honored 
element  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  other  matters  which 
may  be  pertinent. 

In  principle.  I  appreciate  the  Senate's 
desire  to  have  ratemaking  by  a  new 
board.  That  is  a  businesslike  way  to  do  it. 
I  also  hope  that  the  Senate,  as  we  fashion 
this  measiu-e,  will  bear  in  mind  the 
necessity  of  treating  the  workers  as  we 


would  in  relatively  private  employment, 
as  one  goes  with  the  other. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  about 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  but  first  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  in  which  he  writes 
tliat  although  they  have  some  limited 
reservations  about  certain  clauses  in  the 
Senate  bill,  for  all  practical  purposes.  It 
remains  their  preference.  I  find  that 
these  are  also  the  same  sentiments  con- 
veyed to  the  members  of  the  committee 
by  other  groups  likewise  deeply  involved 
and  concerned  about  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National   Association  or  Letter 

CAaRIERS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  29,  1970. 
Hon.  Gauc  W.  McGee, 

Chairman,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  At  the  outset,  I  want 
to  congratulate  you  and  your  fine  Committee 
for  having  brought  to  the  Senate  one  of  the 
most  meaningful  legislative  measures  In  hls- 
torj-.  It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  to  produce 
legislation  which  wlU  do  so  much  relative  to 
the  Postal  Service  of  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  the  demands  that  have  been  made 
upon  your  group  by  various  interests,  the 
Committee  has  had  to  consider  an  agreement 
that  was  reached  on  AprU  16,  1970  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Administration  and  officers 
representing  the  seven  exclusive  postal 
unions. 

Although  there  are  some  noted  deviations 
from  the  agreement  that  was  reached  on 
April  16,  especlaUy  in  the  area  of  manage- 
ment of  the  Postal  Establishment,  your  Com- 
mittee has  retained  practically  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  April  16  agreement  In  the  area 
of  labor-management  relations,  collective 
bargaining  and  personnel  practices. 

We  completely  support  the  Senate  Bill, 
S.  3842,  because  It  more  closely  resembles  the 
results  of  lengthy  negotiations  which  oc- 
curred for  the  first  time  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  unions 
which  represent  postal  workers. 

We  feel  that  House  and  Senate  Conferees 
who  should  be  meeting  soon  to  work  out  the 
differences  l)etween  H.R.  17070  and  S.  3842 
will  have  svifflcient  and  relevant  language  to 
come  up  with  a  final  measure  which  will  an- 
swer the  needs  of  the  people  of  America,  the 
Postal  Establishment,  the  postal  employees 
and  the  unions  which  represent  them. 

We  hope  for  the  sake  of  exftediency  which 
is  so  urgent  at  this  time  that  the  Senate  will 
permit  Conferees  to  work  out  existing  dif- 
ferences with  the  view  In  mind  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  great  country  are  entitled  to  and 
must  have  the  best  postal  service  In  the 
world.  That  hw  been  the  concern  of  you,  in 
particular,  and  all  members  of  yoxir  Com- 
mittee in  the  same  manner  as  It  has  been 
the  concern  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers. 

Our  members  are  most  anxious  to  get  to 
the  bargaining  table  to  participate  in  the 
challenge  of  meaningful  collective  bargain- 
ing for  the  first  time.  Of  course,  we  are  even 
more  Interested  In  obtaining  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  the  wage  Increase  which  was 
agreed  upon  on  April  16  and  the  other  Im- 
mediate benefits  Including  attainment  of  top 
wages  following  eight  years  of  service. 

We  do  want  you  and  the  members  of 
your  Committee  to  know  the  letter  carriers  of 
America  are  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  each 
of  you  and  that  we  are  greatly  hopeful  that 
S.  3842  can  be  approved  by  the  Senate  before 
adjournment  on  June  29.  We  further  trust 
that  the  Senate  will  commend  your  efforts  In 
like  manner  refusing  to  emasculate  the  legis- 


lation or  to  handcuff.  In  any  way.  those  of  via 
who  will  soon  for  the  first  time  learn  what 
real  bargaining  can  mean  to  our  members 
and  to  the  Postal  Service. 

Again,   thanking   you  and   the  very  able 
other  members  of  your  Committee,  and  with 
warm  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

James   H.   Radkmachkk, 

President. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  we  are  now  ready  to  jield  back  the 
remainder  of  our  time  if  that  Is  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  brief  comments  to  make,  and  then  I 
shall  be  agreeable  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

There  have  been  two  points  rtiised  in 
debate  that  I  believe  need  response. 

First,  on  the  matter  of  the  ratemaking 
responsibility  and  the  involvement  by 
Congress.  In  the  comparison  between  the 
two  bills  distributed  to  all  Senators,  there 
is  a  summary  on  page  4.  regarding  the  In- 
volvement that  Congress  has  in  the  rate- 
making  process  under  the  House  bill.  The 
only  part  Congress  plays  is  that  Mem- 
bers of  either  House  have  90  days  In 
which  to  consider  and  if  they  choose  to 
do  so,  to  veto  any  rate  decision  recom- 
mended by  the  Postmsister  General. 

What  this  does,  through  Congress,  Is 
to  give  the  mailers,  the  people  of  the 
country,  the  right  to  keep  a  Postmaster 
General  from  abusing  the  ratemaking 
authority  which  this  legislation  vests  in 
him. 

The  Senate  version  does  not  provide 
for  congressional  veto.  It  is  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  role  Congress  pla3rs 
under  the  two  different  versions. 

Also,  concern  has  been  expressed  here 
this  Elf  temoon  by  some  of  the  proponents 
of  the  Senate  legislation  as  to  what 
would  happen  to  rural  routes  in  the 
small  post  offices  under  the  House-passed 
version.  As  a  Senator  from  Oklahoma — 
which  is  still  basically  a  niral  State,  and 
as  a  patron  of  a  rural  route — I  am  as 
concerned  over  this  legislation  as  is  any- 
one else. 

I  would  like  to  note  that,  despite  all 
the  concern  that  has  been  expressed  over 
the  closing  of  third-  and  fourth-class 
post  offices,  that  the  total  amount  of  all 
classes  was  only  $115  million. 

During  the  House  debate  Representa- 
tive Olsen  pointed  out  that  for  third- 
and  fourth-class  rural  routes  and  star 
routes,  the  total  amount  was  $122  mil- 
lion. 

If  we  contrast  that  with  the  net  re- 
sults of  three  large  post  offices  in  the 
United  States,  we  find  that  Pittsburgh 
had  a  loss  of  $19  million;  Washington 
had  $18  million;  and  Baltimore  had  $13 
million. 

So  we  can  see  from  these  figures  that 
these  three  offices  had  net  losses  only 
half  as  much  as  the  losses  for  all  thlrd- 
and  fourth-class  post  offices  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  fact  is  that  for  fiscal  1970,  the 
present  Postmaster  General  has  followed 
a  policy  which  has  seen  an  increase  in 
the  third-class  post  offices  to  7,052  as  of 
May  1, 1970. 

This  should  be  ample  sissurance  of  the 
rural  postal  policy  and  that  they  will 
be  better  served  imder  the  system  than 
they  are  now. 
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To  me.  the  big  diflference  is  that  we 
are  voting  for  a  continual  postal  sub- 
sidy that  will  relieve  the  postal  seruce 
of  the  responsibility  for  makng  their 
service  efficient  and  will  give  thi  ni  assur- 
ance that  they  can  lose  10  peicent  and 
that  Congress  will  come  alons  wiih  a 
subsidy  to  make  up  the  differei  ce. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  j  ield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  1 1  ield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  tmie.  witi  the  re- 
minder tiiat  we  sliould  like  to  take  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  to  c<  nference 
and  there  try  to  work  out  our  di  Terences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  i  in  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  The  yeas  and  i  ays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wil  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cl;rk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (  "Ax.  Ribi- 
coFF).  The  clerk  will  suspend  with  the 
call  of  the  roll.  Senators  will  pi  iose  take 
their  seats.  The  staff  members  v  ill  please 
take  their  seats  or  leave  the  (Chamber. 
The  clerk  will  suspend  until  thei  e  Is  order 
in  the  Chamber. 

Earlier  in  the  day  there  was  an  order 
that  durmg  the  rollcall  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  would  see  to  it  that  the  Chamber 
was  cleared  of  all  urmecessary  aersonnel. 
The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  obey  I  he  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  resixmed 
the  call  of  the  roll.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. '  rhe  clerk 
will  suspend.  Under  the  rules  and  the 
previous  order,  unless  there  ij;  specific 
permission  for  staff  members  tj  remain 
in  the  Chamber,  staff  members  leill  leave 
the  Chamber.  The  clerk  will  no ;  proceed 
further  until  staff  members  l;ave  the 
Chamber. 

It  is  understood  that  those  members 
of  the  staff  that  do  not  have  iiamediate 
business  with  or  for  their  Seniitors  will 
leave  the  Chamber. 

The  clerk  will  proceed  with  t  le  call  of 
the  roll. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  ind  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgin]*.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  fron  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cankon),  the  Senator  frsm  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD>.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  ^Mr.  Mc [Earthy), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  ^uskie), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mii.  Nel- 
son), the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
RrssELL).  and  the  Senator  fron  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Tydings)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  pr(  ;sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Neviida  (Mr. 
Cannon)  .  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  |that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mrl  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (BLr.  Pear- 
son )  and  the  Senator  from  Sou  th  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  THtTRjsoNo)  are  necesi  arlly  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Sera  ;tor  from 
South  Daliota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  CaroU:ia  (Mr. 
Thurmond)    would  each  vote  'yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  41, 
nays  48.  as  follows: 


[No.  186  Leg. 

TEAS— 41 

Allen 

Ei-vln 

Murphy 

AJlott 

Faimln 

Packwood 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Percy 

nellmon 

Ooodell 

flftxbe 

Bennett 

Grlffln 

Schweiker 

Bj-rd.  Va. 

Gurney 

Smith.  Maine 

Cook 

x.aucen 

Smith,  m. 

O.oper 

Holland 

Spong 

Cotton 

Hniska 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stevens 

Dole 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Oomlnlck 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Fsstland 

McClellan 

WUllams.  Del. 

EUender 

Miller 

NAYS— *8 

Aiken 

Harris 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Hart 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Moss 

rroie 

liatfield 

Pastore 

BosgS 

HolUngs 

Pell 

Broike 

Hus:hes 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Proxmlro 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Ca.se 

Javits 

Rlblcoff 

Clmrch 

Long 

Scott 

Cranston 

Ma;;nuson 

Sparkman 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Fon^ 

McOee 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Fulbrlght 

McOovem 

Yarboroiigh 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

Youns,  N.  Dak 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Cannon 

Mundt 

Russell 

Dodd 

Muskle 

Thurmond 

Kennedy 

Nelson 

Tydings 

McCarthy 

Pearson 

So  Mr.  Beixmon's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
needed:    postal    retorm,    not    compxjlsort 

tTNIONISM 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  this  week  will  have  before  it  a 
bill  that  contains  a  two-edged  sword. 
One  edge  would  cut  a  wide  swath  in 
favor  of  the  postal  reform  that  is  urgently 
needed  by  the  country.  However,  the 
other  edge  would  cut  away  a  vital  free- 
dom for  750,000  Americans — the  freedom 
to  work  for  their  Government  and  Na- 
tion without  being  forced  to  join  a  union. 
I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  postal 
reform  legislation. 

I  for  one  will  support  a  right-to-work 
amendment  to  this  important  bill,  not 
because  I  do  not  believe  In  unions,  but 
rather,  because  I  feel  that  the  concept  of 
voluntary  unionism  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  the  only  reasonable  and 
moral  position  which  we  can  take. 

I  am  proud  of  the  work  I  have  been 
able  to  do  In  the  Senate  up  to  now  on 
behalf  of  freedom  to  work,  and  proud 
that  my  home  State  of  Utah  is  one  State 
that  still  protects  the  right-to-work.  I 
support  fully  Utah's  view  on  this  matter, 
and  will  continue  to  do  all  I  can  to  pro- 
tect this  precious  right  in  Utah  as  well 
aa  wherever  it  is  in  danger  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Considerable  confusion  has  developed 
regarding  the  postal  reform  bill,  particu- 
larly over  its  possible  effect  on  the  status 
of  the  postal  employees'  unions. 

At  the  present.  Federsd  unions  are 
controlled  by  the  directives  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  present  post€d  system,  imder 
this  control,  preserves  the  right  of  in- 
dividual postal  employees  either  to  Join 


or  not  to  join  the  union,  and  denies  the 
right  to  strike.  However,  under  the  new 
system,  the  question  has  been  asked: 
Would  the  employees  and  the  unions  still 
be  subject  to  the  Presldentl.il  directives,  or 
would  the  new  system  be  considered  private 
enterprise  which  would  make  the  emplcvees 
and  the  unions  subject  tu  the  Taft-HarUey 
Law,  including  Its  provision  under  which  cer- 
tain States  have  passed  rlght-to-work  legis- 
lation? 

The  confasion  should  now  be  cleared 
away.  The  House,  as  wc  know,  1ms  passed 
a  bill  which,  in  effect,  carries  the  Presi- 
dential directive  over  into  the  new  Postal 
System,  and  preserving  the  right  of  indi- 
vidual postal  employees  to  join  or  not 
join  unions  as  tiiey  so  choose.  I  think  this 
is  a  reasonable  approach  and  hope  the 
Senate  will  follow  the  House's  lead. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  1962  Executive  order  issued  by 
then-President  Kennedy  regarding  this 
vital  issue.  That  order  said  the  follow- 
ing: 

Employees  of  the  Federal  government 
shall  have,  and  shall  be  protected  In  the  ex- 
ercise of,  the  right,  free  and  without  fear 
of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form.  Join  and  as- 
sist any  employee  organization  or  to  refrain 
from  any  such  activity. 

I  believe  that  philosophy  was  correct 
in  1962;  I  beUeve  it  is  every  bit  as  cor- 
rect in  1970. 

The  right  to  join  a  union  is  an  im- 
portant right,  and  should  not  be 
abridged.  But  neither  should  the  right  to 
refrain  from  joining  a  union  be  abridged. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Fannin  has 
taken  the  lead  in  proposing  legislation 
to  amend  the  postal  reform  bill  along 
this  line.  We  should  move  ahead  with 
postal  reform,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  right-to-work. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  285,  after  line  7,  Insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"invasion  op  pmrvACT  by  mailinc  or  sxxt7au.t 

ORIENTED     AOVERTISKMENTS 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — 

"  ( 1 )  that  the  United  States  malls  are  being 
used  for  the  Indiscriminate  dissemination  of 
advertising  matter  so  designed  and  so  pre- 
sented as  to  exploit  sexual  sensationalism  for 
commercial  gain; 

"(2)  that  such  matter  la  profoundly 
shocking  and  offensive  to  many  persons  who 
receive  It,  unsolicited,  through  the  malls; 

"(3)  that  such  use  of  the  malls  consti- 
tutes a  serious  threat  to  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  the  American  home  and  subjects 
many  persons  to  an  unconscionable  and  un- 
warranted Intrusion  upon  their  fundamental 
personal  right  to  privacy; 

"(4)  that  such  use  of  the  mall  reduces  the 
ability  of  resfKinslble  parents  to  protect  their 
minor  children  from  exp>osure  to  material 
which  they  as  parents  believe  to  be  harmful 
to  the  normal  and  healthy  ethical,  mental, 
and  social  development  of  their  children;  and 

"(6)  that  the  traffic  In  such  offensive  ad- 
vertisements Is  so  large  that  Individual  citi- 
zens will  be  helpless  to  protect  their  privacy 
or  their  families  without  stronger  and  more 
effective  Federal  controls  over  the  mailing  of 
such  matter, 

"(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  findings,  the 
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Congress  determines  that  it  Is  contrary  to  the 
public  policy  of  the  United  States  for  the 
facilities  and  services  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  to  be  used  for  the  distribution 
of  such  materials  to  persons  who  do  not  want 
their  privacy  Invaded  In  this  manner  or  to 
persons  who  wish  to  protect  their  minor  chil- 
dren from  exposure  to  such  material. 

"(c)(l>  Chapter  31  of  Uile  39,  United 
Suites  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sections: 

"  'S  3109.  Mailing  of  sexually  oriented  adver- 
tisements 

"  '(a)  Any  person  who  malls  or  causes  to 
be  mailed  any  sexually  oriented  advertise- 
ment shall  place  on  the  envelope  or  cover 
thereof  bis  name  and  address  as  the  sender 
thereof  aad  such  mark  or  notice  as  the  Board 
of  Governors  may  prescribe. 

"'(b)  Any  person,  on  his  own  behalf  or 
on  the  behalf  of  any  of  his  chUdren  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years  and 
who  resides  with  blm  or  is  under  bis  care. 
custody,  or  supervision,  may  file  with  the 
BoEird  a  statement,  in  such  form  and  manner 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  that  he  desires 
to  receive  no  sexually  oriented  advertisements 
through  the  malls.  The  Board  shall  maintain 
and  keep  current.  Insofar  as  practicable,  a 
list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  such  per- 
sons and  shall  make  the  list  (Including  por- 
tions thereof  or  changes  therein)  available 
to  any  person,  upon  such  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  Including 
the  payment  of  such  service  charge  as  it  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  defray  the  cost 
of  compiling  and  maintaining  the  list  and 
making  It  available  as  provided  in  this  sen- 
tence. No  p>er6on  shaU  mall  or  cause  to  be 
mailed  any  sexually  oriented  advertisement 
to  any  Individual  whose  name  and  address 
has  been  on  the  list  for  more  than  thirty 
days. 

"'(c)  No  person  shall  sell,  lease,  lend,  ex- 
change, or  license  the  use  of,  or.  except  for 
the  purpose  expressly  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, use  any  maUlng  list  complied  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  the  list  maintained  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"'(d)  "Sexually  oriented  advertisement" 
means  any  advertisement  that  depicts.  In  ac- 
tual or  simulated  form,  or  explicitly  de- 
scribes. In  a  predominantly  sexual  context, 
human  genitalia,  any  act  of  natural  or  un- 
natural sexual  Intercourse,  any  act  of  sadism 
or  masochism,  or  any  other  erotic  subject 
directly  related  to  the  foregoing.  Material 
otherwise  within  the  definition  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deemed  not  to  constitute  a 
sexually  oriented  advertisement  If  it  con- 
stitutes only  a  small  and  insignificant  part 
of  the  whole  of  a  single  catalog,  book,  period- 
ical, or  other  work  the  remainder  of  which 
is  not  primarily  devoted  to  sexual  matters. 

"  '5  3110.  Judicial  enforcement 

"  '(a)  Whenever  the  Board  of  Governors 
believes  that  any  person  is  mailing  or  caus- 
ing to  be  mailed  any  sexually  oriented  adver- 
tisement in  violation  of  section  3109  of  this 
title.  It  may  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
commence  a  civil  action  against  such  person 
in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  a  finding  by  the  court  of  a  violation 
of  that  section,  it  may  issue  an  order  in- 
cluding one  or  more  of  the  following  provi- 
sions as  the  court  deems  Just  under  the 
circumstances : 

*"(1)  a  direction  to  the  defendant  to  re- 
frain from  mailing  any  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertisement to  a  specific  addressee,  to  any 
group  of  addressees,  or  to  all  persons; 

"'(2)  a  direction  to  any  postmaster  to 
whom  sexually  oriented  advertisements  orig- 
inating with  such  defendant  are  tendered 
for  transmission  through  the  malls  to  refuse 
to  accept  such  advertisements  for  mailing; 
and 

"  '(3)  a  direction  to  any  postmaster  at  the 
office  at  which  registered  or  certified  letters 
or  other  letters  or  mall  arrive,  addressed  to 


the  defendant  or  his  representative,  to  re- 
turn the  registered  or  certified  letters  or 
other  letters  cr  mail  to  the  sender  appro- 
priately marked  as  being  in  response  to  mall 
in  violation  of  section  3109  of  this  title,  after 
the  defendant,  or  his  representative,  has 
been  notified  and  given  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  examine  such  letters  or  mail  and  to 
obtain  delivery  of  maU  which  is  clearly  not 
connected  with  activity  alleged  to  be  In  vio- 
lation cf  section  3109  of  this  title. 

"'(b)  The  statement  that  remittances 
may  be  made  to  a  person  named  in  a  sexually 
oriented  advertisement  Is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  such  named  person  is  the  prin- 
cipal, agent,  or  representative  of  the  mailer 
for  the  receipt  of  remittances  on  his  behalf. 
The  court  is  not  precluded  from  ascertain- 
ing the  existence  of  the  agency  on  the  basis 
of  any  other  evidence. 

"'(c)  In  preparation  for,  or  during  the 
pendency  of,  a  civil  action  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  upon  appllc^atlon  therefor  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  upon  a  showing 
of  probable  cause  to  beUeve  the  statute  is 
being  violated,  may  enter  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  or  preliminary  injunction 
containing  such  terms  as  the  court  deems 
Just.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  provi- 
sions enjoining  the  defendant  from  mailing 
any  sexually  oriented  advertisement  to  any 
person  or  class  of  persons,  directing  any 
postmaster  to  refuse  to  accept  such  defend- 
ant's sexually  oriented  advertisements  for 
mailing,  and  directing  the  detention  of  the 
defendant's  Incoming  mall  by  any  pKisttnas- 
ter  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  Judicial 
proceedings.  Any  action  taken  by  a  court 
under  this  subsection  does  not  affect  or  de- 
termine any  fact  at  issue  in  any  other  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section. 

"'(d)  A  civil  action  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  in  the  Judicial  district  tn 
which  the  defendant  resides,  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  or  in  any  Judicial 
district  in  which  any  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertisement mailed  In  violation  of  section 
3109  has  been  delivered  by  mall  according  to 
the  direction  thereon. 

"  '(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  section 
3109  shall  be  construed  as  amending,  pre- 
empting, limiting,  modifying,  or  otherwise 
in  any  way  affecting  section  1461  or  1463 
of  title  18  or  section  3106,  3107.  or  3108  of 
this  tiUe.' 

"(2)   The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  31 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  items : 
"  '3109.  Mailing  of  sexually  oriented  adver- 
tisements. 

"'3110.  Judicial  enforcement.' 

"(d)(1)  Chapter  83  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  offenses  against  the 
postal  service,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections : 

"  '{  1735.  Sexually  oriented  advertisements 

"'(a)  Whoever — 

"  '( 1 )  willfully  iisee  the  mails  for  the  mail- 
ing, carriage  in  the  mails,  or  delivery  of  any 
sexually  oriented  advertisement  in  violation 
of  section  3109  of  Utle  39.  or  willfully  violates 
any  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
issued  under  such  section;  or 

"'(2)  sells,  leases,  rents,  lends,  exchanges, 
or  licensee  the  use  of,  or,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose expressly  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  39.  uses  a  mailing  list  maintained  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion; 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
for  the  first  offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both,  for  any  second  or 
subsequent  offense. 

"  '(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "sexually  oriented  advertisement"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  given  it  in  section 
3109(d)  of  Utle  39. 


"  '§  1736.  Restrictive  use  of  information 

"  '  (a)  No  information  or  evidence  obtained 
by  reason  of  compliance  by  a  natural  person 
with  any  provision  of  section  3109  of  title  39, 
or  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  tn  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  be  used,  directly  or  Indirectly,  as  evi- 
dence against  that  person  in  a  criminal  p.'o- 
ceedlng. 

"'(b)  The  fact  of  the  performance  of  any 
act  by  an  Individual  in  compliance  with  any 
provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  39,  or  regu- 
lations issued  thereunder,  shall  not  be 
deemed  the  admiseion  of  any  fact,  or  other- 
wise be  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  evi- 
dence against  that  person  in  a  criminal 
proceeding,  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section. 

"'(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  thl« 
section  shall  not  preclude  the  use  of  any  ruch 
Information  or  evidence  In  a  prosecution  or 
other  action  under  any  applicable  provision 
of  law  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  false 
information. 

"  ■§  1737.  Manufacturer    of    sexually    related 
mail  matter 

"'(a)  Whoever  shall  print,  reproduce,  or 
manufacture  any  sexually  related  mail  mat- 
ter, intending  or  knowing  that  such  matter 
will  be  deposited  for  mailing  or  delivery  by 
mail  in  violation  of  secUon  3108  or  3109  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  or  in  violation  of 
any  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
Issued  under  such  section,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  botii.  for  the  first  offense, 
and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years  or  both, 
for  any  second  or  subsequent  offense. 

"  '(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"sexually  related  mail  matter"  means  any 
matter  which  Is  within  the  scope  of  section 
3108(a)  or  3109(d)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code.' 

"(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  88  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Items: 
"  '1735.  Sexually   oriented    advertisements. 
"  '1736.  Restrictive  use  of  Information. 
"  '1737.  Manufacturer      of      sexually-related 
mall  matter." 

"(e)  If  any  provision  of  this  section,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  section  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated 
or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes,  and  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  the  amendment.  I  realize 
no  hearings  were  held  on  it,  although  the 
chairman  set  them  on  at  least  two  differ- 
ent times,  and  we  were  interrupted  on 
inadvertent  occasions  that  prevented 
testimony  from  being  heard.  I  would 
hope  that  out  of  that  fact  would  come 
some  agreement  so  that  we  could  work 
on  it  in  the  coming  conference. 
STOPPING  saruT 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  Is  co- 
sponsored  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  . 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  much 
talk  about  postal  reform,  but  so  far  no 
one  has  said  a  word  about  the  single 
most  important  problem  confronting  the 
Americsm  people  when  they  use  the 
mails.  I  mean  the  problem  of  obscenity. 

It  Is  a  problem  which  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  nearly  a  quarter- 
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50  many 


jrotection 
Lieve  it  is 
elp  them, 
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million  citizens  complained  to  1  he  postal 
service  about  it  during  the  flsctQ  year 
Just  ended— the  highest  nuniber 
recorded. 

It  is  a  problem  which  has  hi  I 
homes  that  a  recent  Gallup  pot  finds  85 
out  of  every  100  Americans  favOr  stricter 
laws  to  deal  with  it. 

This  is  why  I  feel  strongly  I  that  the 
movement  to  modernize  the  mails  will  be 
incomplete  unless  it  is  combined  with  an 
effort  to  clean  up  the  mails. 

Mr.  President,  the  American]  public  is 
fed  up  with  the  profane  and  insUlting  in- 
\-asion  of  their  homes  by  sexua^y  degen- 
erate materials.  They  demand 
against  the  smut  peddlers.  I  ' 
high  time  we  do  something  to 

Consequently,  we  are  introi 
amendment  that  will  provide  a  much 
stronger  form  of  protection  than  now 
exists  for  the  privacy  of  adult  i  and  the 
protection  of  yoimg  people  agai  nst  sexu- 
ally offensive  mall. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  e\  ery  other 
means  possible  of  getting  this  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  spoke  ou;  on  the 
Senate  floor  at  least  seven  tirres  in  the 
pa^t  year  on  this  subject.  I  have  sug- 
gested that  we  begin  hearings  on  the 
problem  time  and  time   again. 

But  as  yet  there  has  not  been  t)ne  single 
day  of  deliberations  on  pornography  by 
any  committee  of  the  Senate,  aither  last 
year  or  this  year.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
I  was  privileged  to  appear  bjfore  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  PostjJ  Opera- 
tions last  November  and  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  last  December  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  new  laws  against 
postal  pornography. 

Mr.  President,  the  longer  we  delay  ac- 
tion in  this  field  the  richer  the  smut 
scoimdrels  will  get.  The  more  we  post- 
pone tackling  this  issue,  the  gi  eater  the 
problem,  and  its  dangers,  will  (  tow. 

We  must  take  this  opportun  ty  to  act. 
We  are  today  rewriting  the  enl  ire  postal 
code.  Why  do  we  not  use  this  occasion 
to  strengthen  the  laws  against  postal 
obscenity? 

Tlie  amendment  which  we  jffer  pre- 
sents no  surprise  to  Congress.  :t  is  simi- 
lar to  the  comprehensive  law  vhich  the 
administration  has  proposed  to  keep 
sexually  related  advertiseme  its  away 
from  homes  where  they  are  nqt  wanted. 
The  amendment  has  been  donsldered 
•by  the  House  of  Representativas.  In  fact, 
much  the  same  proposal  was  passed  by 
the  House  early  this  year. 

The  only  difference  is  tlu  t  1  have 
strengthened  the  statement  o;  findings 
and  added  one  new  provision. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendtnent  will 
completely  bar  the  use  of  the  U.S.  malls 
as  a  means  tc  distribute  unsol  cited  and 
unwanted  sexually  related  idvertlse- 
ments.  Here  is  where  each  c  tizen  has 
his  back  against  the  wall.  If  le  caimot 
prevent  the  entry  into  liis  home 
of  intrusions  that  shock  or  iififend  his 
personal  feelings,  or  those  of  1  is  family, 
then  he  has  lost  the  last  defeise  of  his 
personal  liberty. 

The  amendment  we  offer  vill  enable 
each  citizen  to  protect  his  fundamental 
right  to  privacy.  It  will  also  allc  w  respon- 
sible parents  to  guard  their  nilnor  chil- 
dren from  exposure  to  material  which 


they  believe  to  be  harmful  to  the  normal, 
ethical,  mental,  and  social  development 
of  their  children. 

It  will  do  this  by  permitting  any  adult 
to  place  his  name,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  his  minor  children,  on  a  list  of  persons 
who  desire  not  to  receive  sexually  related 
advertisements.  Each  smut  dealer  will 
then  be  prohibited  from  sending  his  in- 
decent product  to  any  person  whose  name 
is  on  the  list. 

If  he  fails  to  piu-ge  his  mailings  of  the 
names  of  unwilling  recipients,  our 
amendment  provides  machinery  for  both 
the  civil  and  criminal  enforcement  of  its 
requirements. 

The  list  will  be  kept  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  but  the  costs  of  defraying  it  will 
be  borne  by  the  smut  peddlers  themselves 
through  the  payment  of  a  modest  service 
charge. 

One  significant  feature  of  the  amend- 
ment is  that  it  allows  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  ask  for  a  temporary  restraining 
order  and  preliminary  injunction  either 
before  or  during  the  course  of  Judicial 
enforcement  proceedings. 

This  device  could  be  just  the  means 
Americans  have  long  been  seeking  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  improper 
operations  of  smut  peddlers  here  and 
now,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  exhaust 
a  time-consuming  fiood  of  legal  motions 
and  other  delaying  tactics  before  they 
are  forced  to  stop  doing  business. 

Mr.  President,  because  we  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Senators,  present  at  this 
time,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  provision  we  have  added  is  intended 
to  close  up  the  strange  gap  in  present 
law  through  which  the  manufacturer  of 
smut  mail  escapes  scot-free.  Oddly 
enough,  the  current  law  is  directed  only 
against  the  person  who  actually  puts 
smut  in  the  mails. 

To  my  mind,  the  postal  obscenity  laws 
should  be  extended  to  reach  the  smut 
mill  that  prints  this  gart>age,  as  well  as 
the  dealer  who  mails  it.  Our  amendment 
will  do  exactly  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
amendment  rests  on  solid  constitutional 
grounds.  It  is  founded  upon  the  twin 
powers  of  Congress  to  protect  the  right 
of  privacy  and  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
children. 

There  are  two  strong  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  back  up  the  statute. 
First,  there  Is  the  case  of  Rowan  against 
United  States,  reported  on  May  4,  1970. 

This  case  involved  the  constitutional- 
ity of  section  4009  of  title  39,  which  Is 
known  as  the  pandering  advertisements 
law.  At  stake  was  the  power  of  Congress 
to  restrict  repeated  mailings  of  offensive 
advertising  once  the  original  mailing  had 
occurred. 

Publishers,  distributors,  and  others 
whose  business  activities  are  affected  by 
the  law  contended  that  it  violates  their 
rights  of  free  speech  and  due  process. 

However,  the  Court  made  short  shrift 
of  this  claim.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger, 
writing  for  a  unanimous  Court,  said: 

We  therefore  categorically  reject  the  argu- 
ment that  a  vendor  has  a  right  under  the 
Constitution  or  otherwise  to  send  unwanted 
material  into  the  home  of  another. 


The  decision  confirms  the  point  that  I 
have  been  making  in  speech  after  speech. 
The  Judiciary  now  recognizes  the  au- 
thority of  a  legislatiye  to  protect  a  man's 
feelings  as  well  as  his  limbs.  And,  further, 
the  exercise  of  this  power  Is  particularly 
strong  when  the  threat  to  privacy  In- 
volves an  invasion  of  a  man's  home. 

The  Comt  followed  this  principle  down 
the  line  in  the  Rowan  case  when  it  said: 

Weighing  the  highly  Important  right  to 
communicate  .  .  .  against  the  very  basic  right 
to  be  free  from  sights,  sounds  and  tangible 
matter  we  do  not  want,  it  seems  to  us  that  a 
mailer's  right  to  communicate  must  stop  at 
the  mailbox  of  an  unreceptlve  addressee. 

The  Court  nailed  down  this  concept  In 
broad  terms  by  holding  that: 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution  compels  us  to 
Usten  to  or  view  any  unwanted  communica- 
tion, whatever  its  merit. 

Nor  did  the  Court  find  that  the  send- 
er's right  of  due  process  had  been 
breached.  The  Chief  Justice  wrote: 

It  is  sufficient  that  all  available  defenses 
.  . .  may  be  presented  to  a  competent  tribunal 
before  a  contempt  finding  can  be  made. 

Our  amendment  is  in  complete  accord 
with  this  test.  Since  it  relies  upon  Judi- 
cial proceedings  for  its  enforcement, 
there  will  be  a  full  opportunity  when 
defenses  can  be  raised^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  myself  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  final  objection  presented  by  the 
mailer  was  that  the  financial  burden 
imposed  by  the  law  constituted  an  arbi- 
trary feature.  Once  more  the  Court  re- 
jected the  mailer's  position.  It  ruled  that 
the  costs  were  not  prohibitive,  particu- 
larly when  "applied  to  commercial  enter- 
prises." 

Turning  to  the  statutory  scheme  which 
we  are  sponsoring,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  plan  is  sound. 

First,  the  definition  of  a  sexually 
oriented  advertisement  is  strictly  lim- 
ited. It  applies  only  to  matter  that  de- 
picts an  erotic  subject  in  a  predominately 
sexual  context.  This  decision  must  be 
made  by  a  Federal  couit  with  all  tlie  safe- 
guards of  a  legsd  proceeding. 

Second,  the  amendment  covers  com- 
mercial advertising  only.  It  does  not 
reach  private  letters. 

Third,  it  will  not  affect  legitimate 
mail-order  catalogs.  There  is  a  specific 
exemption  given  to  material  when  It  Is 
not  the  primary  subject  of  the  whole 
publication.  Thus,  a  page  or  two  of  bikinis 
in  a  store  catalog  can  in  no  way  cause 
a  merchant  to  run  afoul  of  the  statute. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  costs  of  com- 
pliance v.ith  the  statute,  I  am  certain 
they  will  not  be  high. 

Tlie  list  of  persons  who  do  not  want 
to  receive  sexual  advertisements  will 
most  likely  be  kept  on  magnetic  tape. 
Even  a  localized  list  will  include  many 
thousands  of  names  and  addresses.  This 
means  that  the  mailer  will  have  to  use 
computers  to  scan  the  list. 

But  this  is  not  so  bad  as  it  sounds  be- 
cause most,  if  not  all,  of  the  present  mer- 
chants in  the  mail-order  smut  industry 
already  use  computers  as  standard  equip- 
ment. For  them,  there  will  be  little  ad- 
ditional cost. 
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For  those  firms  which  do  not  now  use 
computers,  there  Is  an  inexpensive  ap- 
proach possible,  and  that  is  time-shar- 
ing, which  Involves  only  paying  for  the 
amount  of  time  that  the  computer  ter- 
minal is  actually  in  use. 

And  before  anyone  weeps  about  the 
costs  which  may  befall  the  smut  sales- 
men, let  me  describe  just  who  we  are 
talking  about.  First  of  all,  we  are  speak- 
ing of  a  giant  industry.  The  traffic  in 
pornographic  books,  magazines,  films, 
and  cards  exceeds  a  billion  dollars  in 
a  single  year. 

Furthermore,  the  market  is  shared  by 
a  very  few  large  dealers.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  there  are  50 
major  distributors  at  the  most.  In  fact, 
95  percent  of  the  complaints  that  the 
Government  gets  about  obscenity  in  the 
mails  is  estimated  to  be  caused  by  the 
unsolicited  mass  mailings  of  15  large 
dealers. 

What  is  more,  I  can  report  today  that 
tlie  administration  has  uncovered  evi- 
dence that  proves  beyond  any  doubt  that 
there  is  a  growing  takeover  of  the  field 
by  organized  crime.  A  recently  formed 
Joint  Strike  Force  that  was  set  up  by 
the  Justice  Department  in  New  York  City 
has  revealed  that  it  possesses  convincing 
evidence  establishing  the  infiltration  of 
the  Mafia  into  the  smut  business. 

Daniel  Hollman,  who  heads  the  Strike 
Force,  tells  me  that  the  United  States 
has  won  two  obscenity  indictments 
against  Cosmo  "Gus"  Cangiano  and 
other  close  associates  of  reputed  Costra 
Nostra  family  boss  Joseph  Colombo. 
Over  $1  million  worth  of  hard-core  por- 
nography was  seized  during  arrests  made 
in  one  of  these  cases  alone. 

In  addition,  "Charlie  the  Blade"  Tor- 
rine,  also  an  associate  of  the  Colombo 
family,  and  'Springfield  Sam"  Manarite, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Geonovese  family, 
have  been  arrested  recently  for  dealing 
in  hard-core  smut. 

These  are  not  isolated  examples.  In 
March,  I  noticed  two  newspaper  articles 
about  organized  crime's  involvement  In 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  obscene 
movies  and  literature  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  why  I  believe  that 
when  the  courts  are  asked  to  weigh  the 
personal  right  of  privacy  held  by  indi- 
vidual citizens  against  the  slight  eco- 
nomic burden  that  will  fall  upon  mob- 
sters and  the  millionaire  operators  of 
obscenity  mills,  our  Judicial  brethren  will 
rule  on  the  side  of  the  average  American. 

The  second  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  supports  our  proposal  is  the  1968 
Ginsberg  case — 390  U.S.  731— which 
makes  it  crystal  clear  that  a  legislature 
may  properly  decide  that  children  need 
protection  against  pornography. 

Since  the  Ginsberg  case  involved  the 
conviction  of  a  dealer  who  did  no  more 
than  sell  four  "girlie"  magazines  to  a 
teenager,  I  am  certain  the  Court  will 
find  that  the  utter  garbage  that  is  in- 
festing the  mails  is  also  obscene  when 
sent  to  minors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Senators  be 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
this  important  issue.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  people  to  do  no  less. 
CXVI 1390— Part  16 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
tor's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  can  borrow  3  min- 
utes from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  time.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  for 
bringing  up  this  amendment,  which  I 
think  is  timely  and  necessary.  We  talk 
about  cleaning  up  the  pollution  of  the 
air  and  cleaning  up  the  pollution  of  the 
water;  I  say  it  is  about  time  we  begin  to 
clean  up  the  pollution  of  the  mind.  I 
think  this  Is  much  more  dlsasterous  to 
our  society  than  any  other  form  of  pol- 
lution we  have  been  talking  about. 

I  think  this  is  a  dastardly  thing  which 
has  been  perpetrated  upon  the  American 
public.  One  thing  that  has  peeved  and 
irked  me  about  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  its  liberality  on  the  question  of 
pornography.  The  Idea  that  you  can 
show  these  dirty  films  In  your  home  on 
the  ground  that  your  home  Is  your  cas- 
tle is  ridiculous,  in  my  point  of  view,  and 
something  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 

I  am  glad  that  this  amendment  comes 
up  at  this  time,  and  I  would  be  honored 
to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would  also 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
I  be  permitted  to  be  a  cosponsor.  I  am 
not  so  eloquent  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  but  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  that  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  and  to  say  that  I 
think  that,  of  all  the  things  that  may  well 
be  put  in  this  biU  as  a  result  of  amend- 
ments on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  I  can- 
not think  of  any  other  amendment  that 
is  more  important  to  the  social  welfare  of 
this  Nation  than  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I 
personally  thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  Uke  to  say,  in 
passing,  that  unfortunately  one  of  the 
great  problems  in  my  State  has  been  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  concentration 
of  this  sort  of  activity  in  California,  par- 
ticularly in  the  motion  picture  area  and 
the  publishing  business.  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  for 


having  finally  crystallized  this  issue  and 
brought  it  to  a  conclusion,  which  I  think 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  things  that 
have  happened  in  behalf  of  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  American  people  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  that  he  has  permitted  me  to  join 
him  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  not  ask  the  Sena- 
tor to  put  me  on  as  a  cosponsor,  but  I 
shall  consider  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  be  the  first  to  vote  for  his  amendment, 
if  he  will  have  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  up  the  time  that  remains 
on  this  side. 

I  only  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
the  Senate  committee  has  already  sched- 
uled hearings  on  pending  legislation  to 
this  point  the  week  that  we  return  from 
the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  men- 
tioned, events  beyond  the  control  of 
the  committee  chairman,  or  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  had  interrupted  the  time 
schedule  on  this  matter,  which  we  had 
hoped  would  be  out  of  our  way  long  be- 
fore this.  But  we  intend  to  proceed  with 
hearings.  There  have  been  no  hearings 
on  the  proposed  legislation.  We  think 
it  would  be  wise  and  in  the  interest  of 
this  group  If  this  matter  could  be  voted 
on  by  this  body — the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  requested— and.  In  whatever  vote 
the  Senate  chooses,  demonstrate  its  con- 
cern about  it,  so  that  we  can  take  it  to 
conference.  It  will,  likewise,  turn  us  fur- 
ther in  our  efforts  In  the  hearings  to  pro- 
duce Senate  action  on  this  measure.  I 
want  to  announce  that  I  intend  to  vote 
"aye"  on  the  biU. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

SEKATOH    RANDOLPH    T7RCES     SKNATOBS    TO    ACT 
TO   CDItB    OBSCENX    MATERIALS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  the  statement  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  (Mr.  McGee)  Is 
a  correct  assessment  of  the  attitude  of 
the  committee  itself  and,  further,  the 
chairman's  personal  views,  and  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  he  has  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  for  his 
bringing  this  problem  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  during  our  consideration  of 
the  postal  bill. 

We  need,  as  the  American  public 
wishes  and  appeals,  to  the  Congress,  that 
we  legislatively  take  steps  to  curb  the  use 
of  the  UjS.  mails  for  the  unsavory  profits 
made  by  those  pers<xis  who  flood  the 
country  with  obscene  literature.  There 
is  a  rising  tide  of  opposition  by  the 
citizenry  of  our  Nation  to  the  mounting 
tide  of  filth  and  trash. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  in  Jour- 
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nalism,  in  movie  production  md  in  other 
media,  who  are  sipeaking  jnd  working 
against  the  obscene  materiils  from  the 
written  word  and  the  screen.  One  of  these 
individuals  is  Don  Daniels,  o  the  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  News-Register  si  aff.  On  Sep- 
tember 9,  1969,  as  an  exampfe  of  his  cru- 
sade against  obscene  trafficking  he  wrote 
as  follows : 

The  sijt-penny  pimps  are  at   It  again. 

The  postage-stamp  pomographers  have  a 
new  angle. 

The  mail-order  madames  now  aim  their 
ruJl  color  glossey  psychological  prostitute 
photos   at  educational   eggheals. 

The  latest  I  have  la  trom  an  outfit  In 
New  Yorfe  and  It  offers  a  '  Photographic 
Manual  of  Sexual  Intercourse  " 

Now  I  didn't  say  that,  friend  My  postman 
delivered  It.  Complete  with  plc:ures.  And  an 
adequate  number  of  stamps,  I  didn't  call  It 
a  "major  breakthrough  In  sec  education." 
My  postman  delivered  It.  I  dldn  t  write  a  bro- 
chure that  says,  "The  divorce  rate  Is  fan- 
tastic! Premarital  pregnancy  Is  at  its  highest 
level.  Our  mental  Institutions  are  doing  a 
thriving  business.  Adxiltery  se«ms  to  be  the 
number  one  topic  of  our  books  8  nd  magazines 
and  our  movie  theaters  are  shpwlng  lesbian 
and  homosexual  features  to  pajcked  houses." 
I  didn't  do  that.  The  postman  arought  It. 

And  It  Isnt  me  that  suggest*  i  to  eliminate 
all  that  slime  a  brand  new  detergent  full  of 
photos  and  "plain  languagu"  advice  Is 
needed.  I  dldnt  write  It.  I  read  It  The  post- 
man delivered  It. 

Complete  with  pictures. 

In  color. 

This  book  Is  supposed  to  hav(  i  been  written 
by  one  L.  R.  O'Conner  and  the  I  >y-llne  almost 
makes  me  reject  my  Irish  heritage.  It  has 
an  Introduction  by  an  Albert  EUlls,  Ph.  D. 
And  the  letter  suggesting  I  b  ly  a  copy  for 
$9.98  or  maybe  the  deluxe  edit  Ion  for  012.98 
Is  signed  by  Ronald  Alvln.  wit  i  "My  sincere 
personal  good  wishes." 

I  don't  want  any  sincere  ;  lersonal  good 
wishes  from  Ronald  Alvln.  I'd  much  prefer 
"sincere  personal  good  wlshei  "  from  some 
guy  peddling  leprosy.  I  made  a  mighty  at- 
tempt to  get  Mr.  Alvln  or  any  al  his  cohorts 
on  the  telephone  and  I  failed.  And  this 
company  will  tell  you  that  \ '.  dont  stand 
short  when  It  comes  to  telepQonee.  Ill  call 
anyone  If  there  Is  an  angle  to  feearch. 

And  I  might  note,  briefly,  taat  telephone 
operators  hereabouts  are  about  as  good  as  you 
can  find.  I  salute  every  one  cf  them.  They 
put  up  with  me.  which  ain't   »asy. 

But  we  couldn't  get  Mr.  Alvln  or  L.  R. 
0'Conn«r.  All  we  had  to  go  <n  was  a  Poet 
Office  Box  Number  and  the  Jtle.  "Pent-R 
Books,  Inc."  There  Is  no  New  'Sork  telephone 
listed  for  Pent-R  Books.  That,  obviously, 
makes  It  an  out  of  pocket  opei  atlon  with  an 
address  anywhere  they  can  stai  id  up  a  naked 
broad  and  load  a  camera. 

Last  week  I  talked  with  CoEgressman  Bob 
MoUohan  who  has  a  bill  be  Tore  Congress 
which  would  restrict  the  use  of  the  United 
States  mail  for  the  purposes  of  deploying 
filth  across  the  land.  Bob  salil  the  bill  has 
a  good  chance  and  that  Presld  mt  NLxon  was 
"interested"  in  stopping  the  usi  i  of  tax-payers 
money  to  peddle  the  slime.  T<  u,  friend,  pay 
for  the  post  office  departmen ;  and  it  runs, 
continually,  at  a  deficit. 

This  latest  book  purports  t}  offer  educa- 
tional treatises  on  sex.  along  mth  "over  150 
actual  photos  In  black  and  \rhlte  and  full 
color"  but  It  prohibits  order!  ag  by  anyone 
lees  than  21  years  old.  All  yovi  have  to  do  Is 
say  you  are  not  lees  than  21.  .Vnd  If  you  are 
only  18  and  want  to  be  marrlid  I  g^ees  you 
ain't  aJlowed  all  this  "education." 

It's  sickening,  friend.  npchu:k  type  sicken- 
ing. And  I  wish  you'd  write  tc  any  congress- 
man you  know  and  teU  him  s).  I  wish  you'd 
write  to  the  remsilnlng  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  who  decided  not  long  ago  that 


It  Is  legal  for  a  man  to  walk  arovind  with  his 
fly  open  .  .  .  at  that  was  In  effect,  the  ruling. 
The  court  made  It  possible  for  such  slush  to 
go  through  the  mall.  And  worse. 

Try  any  newstand.  In  a  far  corner  you 
can  find  obscenities  the  like  of  which  would 
have  turned  my  old  man  gray.  And  the  Old 
Man  was  a  pretty  good  swinger  in  his  time. 

Once,  prior  to  the  court  ruling,  such  stuff 
was  delivered  by  truck,  direct.  Not  by  mail. 
Even  the  "Sunbathing,"  and  "Nudist"  maga- 
zines were  sent  direct.  And  It  took  the  sun- 
worshippers  a  long  time  before  they  could 
publish  and  sell  pictures  unretouched. 

.'Vfter  a  few  court  rulings  they  were  al- 
lowed to  print  photos  showing  pubic  hair. 
But  they  still  couldn't  msUl  them. 

Now  they  can  and  It  hurts.  They  arc  losing 
sales  because  the  pomographers  make  pic- 
tures indescribably  offensive. 

And  they  send  them  through  the  mail. 
With  your  tax  money.  And  to  your  daughter 
or  your  son  or  your  secretary.  It  Is  vile,  citi- 
zen, and  only  you  can  stop  It.  If  Mr.  MoUohan 
does  nothing  else  in  Congress  than  to  elimi- 
nate this  "drek  "  from  coming  to  my  house, 
then  he  has  my  vote  again. 

And  to  the  lady  who  wrote  to  me.  I  will  not 
repeat  the  addresses  of  the  other  firms  ped- 
dling the  filth.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  name 
them  in  the  first  place.  I'll  offer  them  no  fur- 
ther publicity.  But  If  they'd  like  to  stand  and 
be  named  anytime,  anyplace  and  defend 
their  "dignity"  I  will  happily  spit  In  their 
collective  face. 

I  have  no  objections  to  female  beauty  In 
whatever  pose  . .  . 

Excepting,  of  course,  the  position  of  barn- 
yard animals.  Pigs,  by  nature,  live  with  pigs 
.  .  .  and  hogs  take  the  pictures. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  read  the  following 
news  article  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  Tuesday,  June  18.  1970. 
Man  Convicted  in  Film  Case — Pornography, 
Not  Merely  Obscenity 

vBy  Maiy  Ann  Kuhn) 

In  convicting  a  28-year-old  man  for  posses- 
sion of  30  reels  of  obscene  films,  District 
Court  Judge  John  H.  Pratt  said  they  "are 
something  more  than  mere  obscenity.  They 
are  hard-core  pornography." 

Judge  Pratt  viewed  two  of  the  obscene  films, 
entitled  "First  Time  "  and  "Three  Plus  "  be- 
fore convicting  Dennis  R.  Pryba.  manager  of 
Potomac  News  at  507  Eighth-st  se.  Pryba, 
who  will  be  sentenced  after  Judge  Pratt  re- 
ceives a  probation  report,  could  receive  a 
maximum  of  five  years  Imprisonment. 

"What  hard-core  pornography  Is,  has  never 
been  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court, "  Judge 
Pratt  said.  "But  a  Special  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Maryland  defines  hard-core  pornography 
ai  obscenity  which  focuses  predominately 
upon  what  Is  sexually  morbid,  grossly  per- 
verse and  bizarre  without  any  artistic  or 
scientific  purpose  of  Justification. 

"It  has  a  patent  sbsence  of  any  redeeming 
social  value,  it  speaks  for  Itself  and  screams 
for  all  to  hear  that  Is  obscene."  Judge  Pratt 
said.  "No  proof,  other  than  the  viewing  of 
It,  is  required  to  determine  if  it  Is  In  fact 
obscene." 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  if  I  may  have  the  privilege 
of  having  my  name  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nsune 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
•Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  this  involves 
rather  strict  legal  questions.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  amy  question  about  the 
fundamental  feeling  that  we  all  have.  I. 
too,  have  relatively  young  children.  The 
fundamental  thrust  of  what  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  accomplish  is  certainly  con- 
genial to  us  all,  including  me. 

Tliis  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  read  this  amendment,  and  I 
suppose  that  is  true  of  many  of  us,  par- 
ticularly as  we  have  had  no  hearings  on 
it. 

I  wonder  why  the  Senator  chose  to  de- 
fine "sexually  oriented  advertisements" 
liimself,  instead  of  importing  the  defini- 
tion of  obscenity  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  carmot  get  away  from  that,  whatever 
we  say  in  the  statute? 

The  Supreme  Court  having  declared 
the  issue  on  groimds  of  constitutionality, 
no  matter  what  law  we  pass,  the  danger 
is  that  if  one  does  not  use  what  they 
have  said,  essentially,  or  at  least  keep 
pace  v.ith  their  decision,  the  whole  thing 
can  fall,  because  it  will  be  declared  un- 
constitutional, and  then  it  all  goes  out 
the  window.  I  wonder  what  the  Senator's 
thinking  is  on  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  have  to  ad- 
mit that  the  thinking  in  this  instance 
is  very  broad.  It  is  pretty  much  left  up  to 
the  district  courts  to  make  a  determina- 
tion. 

But  I  will  say  that  the  genesis  of  the 
whole  thinlung  on  this  tunendment  is 
based  upon  the  New  York  law.  I  must  say 
that  until  the  New  York  law  was  written 
and  passed  upon  by  the  courts  of  New 
York,  this  was  the  great  qusindary  we 
were  in:  How  do  you  define  pornography 
or  obscenity?  So  we  took  a  broad,  gen- 
eral approach  to  this,  knowing  that  the 
courts  would  probably  have  to  make  a  de- 
cision in  individual  cases. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  might  consider  this  a  construc- 
tive suggestion.  It  is  possible  to  write  a 
section  in  here  saj'ing  that  if  the  courts 
define  "sexually  oriented  advertisement" 
differently  from  what  the  Senator  has  de- 
fined it  here — that  is,  within  the  limits 
that  his  definition  permits — the  statute 
shall  apply  that  way. 

This  is  just  a  horseback  opinion,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  danger  the  Senator 
runs — obviously,  he  is  going  to  get  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  vote — is  that  the  whole 
thing  may  go  down  the  drain,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  some  relationship  to  constitu- 
tionality in  terms  of  court  decision.  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  research  this 
recently,  but,  agsdn,  the  question  of  "re- 
deeming social  value,"  according  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  one  big 
item  left  out. 

I  ask,  again,  whether  the  Senator 
would  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  his  ra- 
tionale. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  be  happy 
to  consider  that,  but  the  House  already 
has  passed  this  language — not.  of  course, 
attached  to  the  postal  bill,  but  it  is  in  an- 
other bill  which  will  appear  before  us  and 
undoubtedly  will  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  will  be  referred. 

I  must  say  that  in  our  whole  study  of 
this  field,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is 
aware  of  this — he  is  a  lawj'er  and  I  am 
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not.  but  I  know  what  I  think  is  porno- 
graphic and  what  is  not — in  the  absence 
of  exact  court  determinations  or  defini- 
tions, down  through  history,  the  deter- 
mination of  what  is  or  what  is  not  porno- 
graphic has  been  diflBcult.  But  when  we 
get  into  the  specific  fields  of  sexually 
oriented  advertising,  I  think  we  can  get 
pretty  close  to  what  we  are  getting  at.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  types  of  un- 
WEinted  mail  that  have  been  pouring  into 
our  homes  for  the  past  many  years, 
which  no  one  could  doubt  were  sexually 
oriented  and  pornographic  material. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  This  is  a  very  broad 
definition.  There  is  a  criminal  section 
here  which  ties  into  this  definition.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  but  I  think 
it  begins  to  raise  some  pretty  sticky  prob- 
lems, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  definition  probably  covers  a  good 
many  classic  forms  of  art.  going  back 
centuries;  and  of  course  the  first  thing 
that  will  be  thrown  at  the  Senate  will  be 
that  argument. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Not  yet.  I  just  want  to 
make  this  point. 

I  think  we  must  take  this  amendment 
in  the  light  of  what  the  chairman  has 
said — that  is,  that  he  is  able  to  take  it 
to  conference,  that  he  has  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  the  Senate's  idea— he  has 
hearings  coming  up.  which  is  probably 
the  best  that  can  be  done.  I  do  not  mean 
to  bedevil  the  Senator  with  these  ques- 
tions. These  are  the  things  that  come 
into  my  mind  in  reading  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  say.  in  de- 
fense of  the  chairman — although  he 
needs  no  defense — that  on  at  least  two 
different  occasions,  and  I  think  there 
were  three,  he  set  up  hearings  at  which 
I  was  to  be  allowed  to  testify;  and  in  each 
case,  through  happenings  over  which  he 
had  no  control,  we  were  not  allowed  to 
proceed  with  the  hearings.  I  know  that 
he  Is  going  to  go  ahead,  as  he  has  said, 
in  holding  the  hearings.  But  I  do  not 
think  I  would  want  to  change  the  lan- 
guage right  now,  because  the  House  has 
passed  this.  We  are  on  the  verge  now  of 
passing  the  total  bill. 

One  more  argument:  The  Court  said 
in  the  Rowan  case  of  May  4.  1970.  that 
the  definition  can  be  broader.  I  think 
that  if  this  nad  been  offered  10  years 
ago.  one  could  possibly  make  a  plausible 
argument  embracing  the  whole  field  of 
art  and  parts  of  what  might  be  called 
pornographic,  parts  which  might  not  be. 
But  I  am  not  particularly  aiming  this  at 
that.  I  am  aiming  it  at  sexually  oriented 
advertising  that  has  no  reference  to  the 
historic  statues  In  Cambodia  or  the  Bud- 
dhist temples  or  anything  like  that,  just 
the  smut  that  we  get  through  the  mails. 
If  someone  asked  me,  "How  can  you  de- 
fine it?"  I  am  a  pretty  broadminded  man 
and  I  have  been  through  quite  a  bit  in 
my  life  and.  by  golly,  if  I  do  not  know 
what  smut  is  by  this  time,  I  will  never 
know.  I  think  I  know. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  when  he  gets 


this  in  conference,  will  be  able  to  pay 
attention  to  the  procedure  set  forth  in  It 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  criminality  in- 
volved, and  constitutional  holdings,  and 
will  endeavor  to  fashion  a  provision 
which  will  not  all  go  down  the  drain  be- 
cause of  the  holding  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  (jOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  added  as  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rn- 
icoFF).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
made  an  important  point  here,  that  the 
legalistic  aspect  of  this  must  be  con- 
sidered. I  am  so  pleased  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  proposed  this  in  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  It  is  notJi  matter 
to  be  decided  by  lawyers,  a/ 1  see  it. 
Not  being  a  lawyer,  I  may  be  a  little  bit 
biased,  but  this  is  a  measure  to  protect 
what  has  obviously  been  the  general  de- 
sire, design,  and  will  of  a  great  majority 
of  our  people.  This  is  a  matter  of  the 
invasion  of  their  homes.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  protect  the  invasion 
of  their  homes  from  this  unwanted  ma- 
terial. I  think  that  maybe  the  master 
of  the  home  and  those  in  the  home 
should  be  considered  for  a  change  as  to 
what  they  consider  to  be  pornographic. 
I  agree  that  there  are  many  classics 
which  may  be  involved  and  some  of  them 
are  pornographic  without  question,  but 
I  also  think  that  the  general  feeling  will 
be  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  Lawyers  may  discuss  this 
for  many  years  to  come,  but  I  think  the 
popularity  of  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment that  will  be  cast  here  tonight  will 
show  its  true  value. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I»Ir.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California.  Let 
me  say  that  this  goes  two  ways.  Those 
who  want  this  kind  of  mail  can  get  it. 
The  amendnaent  protects  those  who  do 
not  want  it.  So,  if  one  wishes  his  name 
left  on  the  list,  he  does  not  have  to  say 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  in 
many  respects  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  hope  that  the 
short  colloquy  this  evening  will  create 
some  legislative  history,  because  up  until 
now  we  have  had  no  more  than  a  con- 
stitutional determination.  I  hope  that 
the  colloquy  will  set  legislative  guide- 
lines for  the  Court  in  regard  to  this 
situation,  because  up  until  now  we  have 
had  none. 

I  can  well  assume  by  the  number  of 
votes  that  I  think  will  be  cast  for  the 
amendment  that  we  might,  in  fact,  be 
establishing  some  serious  legislative  his- 
tory for  the  Court  to  determine,  because 
up  until  now  it  has  had  no  more  than 
to  interpret  the  Constitution,  •with  no 
help  from  legislative  history,  and  with 
no  help  from  legislative  discussion  in 
regard  to  this  matter. 

I  hope  that,  rather  than  to  be  critical 
of  the  Court,  we  will  be  able  to  give  the 


Court  a  little  assistance  In  regard  to  how 
Members  of  the  Senate  feel  on  this  sub- 
ject, so  that  if  it  comes  before  them 
again,  they  will  have  not  only  an  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  but  also 
will  be  able  to  rely  on  some  legislative 
history  with  regard  to  how  the  Senate 
feels  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thxtrmond)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood).  Without  objection,  it  is  ao 
ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  Hie 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  How  much  time  do 
I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
argtmients  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona.  If  anyone  wants  to  receive 
this  kind  of  mail,  it  is  their  business. 
What  is  clear  is  that  it  should  not  be 
forced  upon  them  in  their  homes,  as  has 
been  the  case  all  too  often — at  least  in 
my  State. 

Let  me  say,  in  all  modesty,  that  I  too 
have  introduced  a  bill  dealing  with  this 
problem  through  the  mails.  It  would 
eliminate  the  problem  first  by  requiring 
the  mailer  to  imprint  a  warning  on  the 
envelope  or  cover  the  mail  he  sends. 
Second,  the  receiver  of  such  mail  could 
return  it  to  the  sender  and  there  wotild 
be  a  penalty  service  charge  imposed 
against  the  mailer.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  stated 
that  as  soon  as  this  particular  pro- 
posal— postal  reform — is  disposed  of,  he 
would  begin  hearings  on  my  bilL 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  a  cosponsor 
of  that  bill. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  to  kindly  include 
me  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
that  my  name  be  included. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  from  Pennsyl- 
vania as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
seldom  have  I  been  in  such  distinguished 
company.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to 
me  to  include  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  do  so.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  the  name  of  the 
from  Texas  iMr.  Yarborouch> 
as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendm|ent 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  ^Mr 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senator 

be  added 

also 

Smith)  . 

Without 


THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  LDOT 

UNANIMOUS-CONSINT   ACRKEMEINT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yidd  to  me 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  wi  Jiout  the 
time  being  taken  out  of  his  tiine? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  happy  to  yi;ld  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  leade  rship  has 
been  meeting  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  other  Members 
from  the  Democratic  side  and  he  rank- 
ing Republican  Member  and  otl  ler  Mem- 
bers on  the  Republican  side.  Out  of  that 
discussion  has  come  an  agreemc  nt  which 
I  am  now  about  to  propound  in  the  form 
of    a    unanimous-consent    request. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  when  the  Senate  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  17802 .  a  bill  to 
increase  the  public  debt  ceilirg.  debate 
on  each  amendment  be  limiled  to  20 
minutes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  amendmeni  and  the 
Curtis  amendment,  on  which  debate  will 
be  limited  to  40  minutes;  wl  h  debate 
on  the  bill  limited  to  1  hour  time  on 
amendments  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponen ,  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  <  f  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  CMt.  Long)  : 
and  on  the  bill,  the  time  to  be  d  vided  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minori  y  leaders, 
or  whomever  they  shall  designate;  and 
provided  further,  that  if  any  anendment 
prevails,  the  Senate  proceed  im  mediately 
upon  the  final  passage  of  H.R  17802  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  14956.  to  which 
a  15-day  extension  on  the  debt  ceiling 
will  be  offered,  and  that  debale  on  that 
bill  and  the  amendment  will  pe  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divide^  and  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders;  and,  further,  that  no  other 
amendments  will  be  in  order  tp  said  bill 
other  than  the  amendment  defiling  with 
the  15-day  extension 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICfeR  'Mr. 
Packwood).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  \^ntana? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  knows  that  I  have  an 
amendment  offered  to  the  last-i  lamed  bill 
in  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Th4t  is  what 
we  referred  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  must  say  that  the 
amendment  which  relates  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  5-percent  surcharge  is 
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one  that  is  quite  timely  and  I 


the  majority  leader  would  be  c  operative 
when  another  vehicle  comes  along,  so 
that  we  might  have  the  oppcrtimity  to 
consider  the  continuation  of  Ijhis  5-cent 
surcharge  proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Sena^r  has  the 
assurance  of  the  joint  leadenship,  once 
again,  that  we  are  doing  everything  in 
our  power  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
because  the  Senator  ia  making  a  sacrl- 


hope  that 


flee,  in  part,  at  least,  to  allow  us  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  the  debt  ceiling  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  that,  but 
let  me  say  that  I  am  not  making  amy 
kind  of  sacrifice  commensurate  with  the 
problem  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  trying  to  work  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that. 
I  understand  that  in  committee  the 
Senator  was  interested  very  much  in  the 
prof>osal. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
we  appreciate  the  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  his 
willingness  to  address  his  reservations 
regarding  a  particular  bill,  and  it  would 
be  the  obligation  of  the  joint  leadership 
to  protect  him  and  to  make  sure  that 
he  will  have  that  opportunity  to  propose 
his  amendment  on  some  other  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  join  in  assuring  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  we  will  try  to  make  sure  that  he 
gets  his  day  in  court,  because  he  is  en- 
titled to  it.  I  have  appreciateJ,  with  his 
cooperation,  that  we  have  been  able  to 
work  this  out,  because  in  so  doing,  we 
can  get  a  modified  vote  referred  to  in  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  my  own.  I  think  Senators 
know  that  if  one  of  the  amendments  car- 
ries, the  fact  that  it  would  be  in  confer- 
ence would  not  delay  the  enactment  or 
extension  of  the  bill. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
leadership  here  as  well  as  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  leadership  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
again,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
we  may  well  be  here  late  this  evening. 
We  will  continue  with  as  many  amend- 
ments as  we  caji  to  the  pending  legisla- 
tion; and,  at  swi  appropriate  time  be- 
cause of  the  emergency  which  exists,  and 
it  is  an  emergency,  I  understand,  we  will 
turn  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  mana- 
ger of  that  bill,  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  blU  (HJi.  17802)  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  ceiling,  debate  on  each  amendment  ( ex- 
cept amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  on 
which  there  will  be  40  minutes  each)  be 
limited  to  20  minutes  each,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 

Ordered  further.  That  debate  on  the  bill 
be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders,  or  their  designee. 

Provided  further.  That  if  any  amendment 
to  the  bUl  l8  agreed  to  the  Senate  wlU  pro- 
ceed Immediately  upon  the  final  passage  of 
H.R.  17802  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
14958  to  which  a  15-day  extension  of  the  debt 
ceiUng  win  be  offered  as  an  amendment 
and  that  debate  of  that  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  Umlted  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  majority  and 


nxlnorlty  leaders,  and  that  no  other  amend- 
ment to  the  said  bUl  be  In  order. 


THE  POSTAL  REORGANIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3842)  to  improve  and  mod- 
ernize the  postal  service,  to  reorganize 
the  Post  OflQce  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood)  .  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is 
helpful  in  understanding  what  we  are 
doing  if  we  may  have  a  little  attention. 
May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood)  .  The  Senator  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
classic  definition,  to  which  I  referred  in 
the  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER),  and  this  is  the 
case  of  Roth  v.  United  States,  356  U.S.,  at 
476 — reads : 

However,  sex  and  obscenity  are  not  synony- 
mous. Obscene  material  Is  material  which 
deals  with  sex  In  a  manner  appealing  to 
prurient  Interest.'" 

*  I.e.,  material  having  a  tendency  to  excite 
lustful  thoughts.  Webster's  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  (tJnabrldged,  2d  ed.,  1940) 
defines  prurient.  In  pertinent  part,  as  follows: 

". . .  Itching;  longing;  uneasy  with  desire  or 
longing;  of  persons,  having  Itching,  morbid, 
or  lascivious  longings;  of  desire,  curiosity,  or 
propensity,  lewd.  ..." 

Pruriency  la  defined.  In  pertinent  part,  as 
follows : 

'V .  .  Quality  of  being  prurient,  lascivious 
desire  or  thought.  ,  .  .'■ 

See  also  Mutual  Film  Corp.  v.  Industrial 
Comm'n,  236  U.S.  230, 

Page  484  of  the  opinion  reads : 

But  ImpUclt  in  the  history  of  the  First 
Amendment  Is  the  rejection  of  obscenity  as 
utterly  without  redeeming  social  importance. 

This  is  an  idea  that  I  am  sure  will  be 
much  in  the  minds  of  reformers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  opinion  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  cormection  with  the 
statement  I  have  just  read  from  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Brennan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

[October  term,  1956] 
Roth  v.  Vhtteo  States 

CXaTIORAKI    TO    THE    rMTKU    STATES    COtJHT    OF 
APPEALS  FOB   THE   SECOND   CIRCOrr 

June  24,  1957.» 

No.   582.  Argued  April  22.   1957.— Decided 

1.  In  the  Roth  case,  the  constitutionality 
of  18  n.S.C.  i  1461,  which  makes  punishable 
the  mailing  of  material  that  is  "obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious,  or  filthy  ...  or  other  pub- 
lication of  an  indecent  character."  and  Roth's 
conviction  thereunder  for  mailing  an  obscene 
book  and  obscene  circulars  and  advertising, 
are  sustained.  Pp.  479-494. 

2.  In  the  Alberta  case,  the  constitutional- 
ity of  I  311  of  West's  California  Penal  Code 
Ann.,  1955,  which,  inter  alia,  makes  it  a  mis- 
demeanor to  keep  for  sale,  or  to  advertise, 
material  that  is  "obscene  or  indecent,"  and 
Alberts'  conviction  thereunder  for  lewdly 
keeping  for  sale  obscene  and  indecent  books 
and  for  writing,  composing,  and  publishing 
an  obscene  advertisement  of  them,  are  sus- 
tained. Pp.  479-494. 

3.  Obscenity  is  not  wltbln  the  area  of  con- 
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stltutlonally  protected  freedom  of  speech  or 
press — either  (1)  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment, as  to  the  Federal  Government,  or  (2) 
under  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  as  to  the  States.  Pp.  481- 
485. 

(a)  In  the  light  of  history.  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  unconditional  phrasing  of  the  First 
Amendment  was  not  Intended  to  protect 
every  utterance.  Pp.  482-483. 

(b)  The  protection  given  speech  and  press 
was  fashioned  to  assure  unfettered  inter- 
change of  Ideas  for  the  bringing  about  of 
political  and  social  changes  desired  by  the 
people.  Pp.  484. 

(c)  All  ideas  having  even  the  slightest  re- 
deeming social  Importance — unorthodox 
Ideas,  controversial  Ideas,  even  Ideas  hateful 
to  the  prevailing  climate  of  opinion — have 
the  full  protection  of  the  guaranties,  unless 
excludable  because  they  encroach  upon  the 
limited  area  of  more  important  interests;  but 
Implicit  in  the  history  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment Is  the  rejection  of  obscenity  as  utterly 
without  redeeming  social  Importance.  Pp. 
484-485. 

4.  Since  obscenity  is  not  protected,  consti- 
tutional guaranties  were  not  violated  in  these 
cases  merely  because,  under  the  trial  Judges' 
instructions  to  the  Juries,  convictions  could 
be  had  without  proof  either  that  the  obscene 
material  would  perceptibly  create  a  clear  and 
present  danger  of  antisocial  conduct,  or  prob- 
ably would  induce  its  recipients  to  such  con- 
duct Beauharnais  v.  Illinois,  343  U.S.  250. 
Pp.  485-490. 

(a)  Sex  and  obscenity  are  not  sj^nony- 
mous.  Obscene  material  is  material  which 
deals  with  sex  in  a  manner  appealing  to  pru- 
rient interest — i.e.,  material  having  a  ten- 
dency to  excite  lustful  thoughts.  P.  487. 

(b)  It  is  vital  that  the  standards  for  Judg- 
ing obscenity  safeguard  the  protection  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  for  material 
which  does  not  treat  sex  In  a  manner  appeal- 
ing to  prurient  interest.  Pp.  487-488. 

(c)  The  standard  for  Judging  obscenity, 
adequate  to  withstand  the  charge  of  con- 
stitutional infirmity.  Is  whether,  to  the  aver- 
age person,  applying  contemporary  commu- 
nity standards,  the  dominant  theme  of  the 
material,  taken  as  a  whole,  appeals  to  pru- 
rient Interest.  Pp.  488-489. 

(d)  In  these  cases,  both  trial  courts  suf- 
ficiently folJowed  the  proper  standard  and 
used  the  proper  definition  of  obscenitv.  Pp. 
489^90. 

5.  When  applied  according  to  the  proper 
standard  for  Judging  obscenity.  18  U.S.C. 
\  1461,  which  makes  punishable  the  mailing 
of  material  that  Is  "obscene,  lewd,  lascivious, 
or  filthy  ...  or  other  publication  of  an  In- 
decent character,"  does  not  (1)  violate  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  press  guaranteed  by 
the  First  Amendment,  or  (2)  violate  the  con- 
stitutional requirements  of  due  process  by 
falling  to  provide  reasonably  ascertainable 
standards  of  guilt.  Pp.  491-492. 

6.  When  applied  according  to  the  proper 
standard  for  Judging  obscenity.  \  311  of 
West's  California  Penal  Code  Assn.  1955. 
which,  inter  alia,  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  keep  for  sale  or  to  advertise  material  that 
Is  "obscene  or  Indecent,"  does  not  (1)  vio- 
late the  freedom  of  speech  or  press  guaran- 
teed by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  against 
encroachment  by  the  State,  or  (2)  violate  the 
constitutional  requirements  of  due  process 
by  falling  to  provide  reasonably  ascertainable 
standards  of  guilt,  491-492. 

7.  The  federal  obscenity  statute,  18  U.S.C. 
§1461,  punishing  the  use  of  the  mails  for  ob- 
scence  material,  is  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
postal  power  delegated  to  Congress  by  Art. 
I.  §  8,  cl.  7;  and  it  does  not  unconstitution- 
ally encroach  upon  the  powers  reserved  to 
the  States  by  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amend- 
ments. Pp.  492-493. 

8.  The  California  obscenity  statute  here 
Involved  is  not  repugnant  to  Art.  I.  S  8.  cl. 
7,  since  it  does  not  Impose  a  burden  upon, 


or  Interfere  with,  the  federal  postal  func- 
tions— even   when   applied  to   a   mail-order 
business.  Pp.  493-494. 
237  F.2d  796,  affirmed. 

138  Cal.  App.  2d  Supp.  909,  292,  P.2d  90. 
affirmed. 

David  von  G.  Albrecht  and  O.  John  Rogge 
argued  the  cause  for  petitioner  in  No.  582. 
With  them  on  the  brief  were  David  P.  Siegel, 
Peter  Belsito  and  Murray  A.  Gordon. 

Stanley  Fleishman  argued  the  cause  for 
appellant  in  No.  61.  With  him  on  the  brief 
were  Sam,  Rosenwein  and  William  B.  Mur- 
rish. 

Roger  D.  Fisher  argued  the  cause  for  the 
United  States  in  No.  582.  With  him  on  the 
brief  were  Solicitor  General  Rankin  and  As- 
sistant Attorney  Genertl  Olney. 

Fred  N.  Whichello  and  Clarence  A.  Linn, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  California, 
argued  the  cause  for  appellee  In  No.  61.  With 
them  on  the  brief  were  Edmund  G.  Brown, 
Attorney  General,  William  B.  McKesson  and 
Lewis  Watnick. 

Briefs  of  amici  curiae  urging  reversal  were 
filed  in  No.  582  by  Moriis  L.  Ernst,  Harriett  F. 
Pilpel  and  Nancy  F.  Wechsler,  for  Ernst.  Irwin 
Karp  and  Osmond  K.  Fraenkel,  for  the  Au- 
thors League  of  America.  Inc..  Abe  Fortas, 
William  L.  McGovern,  Abe  Krash  and  Maurice 
Rosen/ield,  tor  the  Oreenleaf  Publishing  Co. 
et  al.,  Horace  S.  Manges,  for  the  American 
Book  Publishers  Council,  Inc..  and  Emanuel 
Redfield,  for  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

A.  L.  Wirin  filed  a  brief  for  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  Southern  California 
Branch,  as  amicus  curiae.  In  support  of  ap- 
pellant in  No.  61. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

The  constitutionality  of  a  criminal  ob- 
scenity statute  is  the  question  In  each  of 
these  cases.  In  Roth,  the  primary  constitu- 
tional question  is  whether  the  federal  obscen- 
ity statute  *  violate  the  provision  of  the  First 
Amendment  that  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or 
of  the  press  .  .  .  ."  In  Alberts,  the  primary 
constitutional  question  is  whether  the  ob- 
scenity provisions  of  the  California  Penal 
Code-  invade  the  freedoms  of  speech  and 
press  as  they  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
liberty  protected  from  state  action  by  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Other  constitutional  questions  are:  wheth- 
er these  statutes  violate  due  process.^  because 
too  vague  to  support  conviction  for  crime; 
whether  power  to  punish  speech  and  press 
offensive  to  decency  and  morality  is  in  the 
States  alone,  so  that  the  federal  obscenity 
statute  violates  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amend- 
ments (raised  In  Roth);  and  whether  Con- 
gress, by  enacting  the  federal  obscenity 
statute,  under  the  power  delegated  by  Art. 
I,  §  8,  cl.  7.  to  establish  post  offices  and  post 
roads,  pre-empted  the  regulation  of  the 
subject  matter  (ra'sed  in  Alberts) . 

Roth  conducted  a  business  in  New  York  in 
the  publication  and  sale  of  books,  photo- 
graphs and  magazines.  He  used  circulars  and 
advertising  matter  to  solicit  sales.  He  was 
convicted  by  a  Jury  In  the  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  upon  4 
counts  of  a  26-count  Indictment  charging 
him  with  mailing  obscene  circulars  and  ad- 
vertising, and  an  obscene  book,  in  violation 
of  the  federal  obscenity  statute.  His  convic- 
tion was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit.*  We  granted  certiorari.' 
Alberts  conducted  a  mall -order  btislness 
from  Los  Angeles.  He  was  convicted  by  the 
Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  Judicial  District  (having  waived  a  Jury 
trial)  under  a  misdemeanor  complaint  which 
charged  blm  with  lewdly  keeping  for  sale 
obscene  and  indecent  books,  and  with 
writing,   composing   and  publishing  an  ob- 
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scene  advertisement  of  them,  in  violation  of 
the  Callfomie  Penal  Code.  The  conviction 
was  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Department  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California 
in  and  for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles.*  We 
noted  probable  Jurisdiction.' 

The  dispositive  question  is  whether  ob- 
scenity is  utterance  within  the  area  of  pro- 
tected speech  and  press.'  Alhough  this  Is  the 
first  time  the  question  has  been  squarely 
presented  to  this  Court,  either  under  the 
First  Amendment  or  under  the  Potirtentb 
Amendment,  expressions  fotind  in  numerous 
opinions  Indicate  that  this  Court  has  always 
assumed  that  obscenity  Is  not  protected  by 
the  freedoms  of  speech  and  press.  Ex  parte 
Jackson,  96  U.S.  727,  736-737;  United  States 
v.  Chase,  135  U.S.  255,  261;  Robertson  v.  Bald- 
win, 165  U.S.  275.  281:  Public  Clearing  House 
V.  Coyne,  194  U.S.  497.  508;  Hoke  v.  United 
States,  227  U.S.  308.  322;  Near  v.  Minnesota, 
283  U.S.  697.  716;  Chaplinsky  v.  New  Hamp- 
shire, 315  U.S.  568,  571-572;  Hannegan  v. 
Esquire,  Inc.,  327  U.S.  146,  158;  Winters  v. 
New  York,  333  U.S.  507,  510;  Beauharnais  v. 
IlliTWis,  343  U.S.  250,  266.* 

The  guaranties  of  freedom  of  expression" 
m  effect  In  10  of  the  14  States  which  by  1972 
had  ratified  the  Constitution,  gave  no  abso- 
lute protection  for  every  utterance.  Thirteen 
of  the  14  States  provided  for  the  prosecution 
of  libel,"  and  all  of  those  States  made  either 
blasphemy  or  profanity,  or  both,  statutory 
crimes.^:  As  early  as  1712,  Massachusetts  made 
It  criminal  to  publish  "any  filthy,  obscene, 
or  profane  song,  pamphlet,  libel  or  mock  ser- 
mon" In  Imitation  or  mimicking  of  religious 
services.  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  Province  of 
Mass.  Bay,  c.  CV,  S  8  (1712) ,  Mass.  Bay  Colony 
Charters  &  Laws  399  (1814).  Thus,  profanity 
and  obscenity  were  related  offenses. 

In  light  of  this  history,  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  unconditional  phrasing  of  the  First 
Amendment  was  not  intended  to  protect  ev- 
ery utterance.  This  phrasing  did  not  prevent 
this  Court  from  concluding  that  libelous 
utterances  are  not  within  the  area  of  con- 
stitutionally protected  speech.  Beauharnais 
v.  Illinois,  343  U.  S.  250,  266.  At  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  First  Amendment,  ob- 
scenity law  was  not  as  fully  developed  as 
libel  law,  but  there  Is  sufficiently  contem- 
poraneous evidence  to  show  that  obscenity, 
too,  was  outside  the  protection  intended  for 
speech  and  press." 

The  protection  given  speech  and  press  was 
fashioned  to  assure  unfettered  interchange 
of  ideas  for  the  bringing  at>out  of  political 
and  social  changes  desired  by  the  people. 
This  objective  was  made  explicit  as  early 
as  1774  in  a  letter  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress to  the  Inhabitants  of  Quebec: 

"The  last  right  we  shall  mention,  regards 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  importance 
of  this  consists,  besides  the  advancement  of 
truth,  science,  morality,  and  arts  in  general. 
In  its  diffusion  of  Uberal  sentiments  on  the 
administration  of  Government.  Its  ready  com- 
munication of  thoughts  between  subjects, 
and  Its  consequential  promotion  of  union 
among  them,  whereby  oppressive  officers  are 
shamed  or  intimidated.  Into  more  honour- 
able and  Just  modes  of  conducting  affairs." 
1  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress  108 
(1774). 

All  Ideas  having  even  the  slightest  re- 
deeming social  importance — unorthodox 
ideas,  controversial  ideas,  even  Ideas  hateful 
to  the  prevailing  climate  of  ojrtnion — have 
the  full  proteotlon  of  the  guarantiee,  unless 
excludable  because  they  encroach  upon  the 
limited  area  of  more  important  interests." 
But  the  Implicit  In  the  history  of  the  First 
Amendment  Is  the  rejection  of  obscenity  as 
utterly  without  redeeming  social  Importance. 
This  rejection  for  that  reason  is  mirrored  In 
the  universal  Judgment  that  obscenity 
should  be  restrained,  reflected  in  the  inter- 
national agreement  of  over  50  nations,*^  In 
the  obscenity  laws  of  all  of  the  48  States.'* 
and  In  the  20  obscenity  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress  from   1842   to   1956.*'  This  is  the 
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same  Judgment  expressed  by  thl  > 
Chaplin^ky  v.  Sew  Hampshire 
57X-672: 

".  .  .  There  are  certain  well 
narrowly  limited  classes  of  speeci 
ventlon    and    punlstunent    ol    w 
ne>-er  been  thought  to  raise  anj 
Oonal  problem.  These  include 
obscene.  .  .  .  It  has  been  well 
such  utterances  are  no  essential 
exposition  of  ideas,  and  are  of 
social  value  as  a  step  to  truth  th 
efit    that    may    be    derived    fro) 
clearly  outweighed  by  the  social 
order  and  morality.  .  .  ."  (Emphi 
We  hold  that  obscenity  Is  not 
area  of  constitutionally  protect»l 
press. 

It  is  strenuously  urged  that 
Ity  statutes  offend  the  cons"' 
anties  because  they  punish  1 
pure  sexual  thoughts,  not  show^ 
lated  to  any  overt  antisocial 
is  or  may  be  incited  in  the 
lated  to  such  thoughts.  In 
judge  instructed  the  jury:  "The 
scene,  lewd  and  lascivious'  as 
law.  signify  that  form  of  immo^ 
has  relation   to  sexual   impurity 
tendency  to  excite  lustful  thou 
pha&ls  added.)    In  Alberts,  the 
applied  the  test  laid  down  in 
plo.  78  Cal.  App.  2d  Supp.  959. 
namely,  whether  the  material 
stantial  tendency  to  deprave  or 
readers  by  inciting  lascivious 
arousing  lustful  desires."  (Emp 
It  is  insisted  that  the  constitut 
ties  are  \iolated  because  convlc 
had  without  proof  either  that 
terlal  wUl  perceptibly  create  a  c 
ent  danger  of   antisocial   cone" 
probably  Induce  Its  recipients 
duct."    But.    In   light    of    our 
obscenity  U  not  protected  s 
plete  answer  to  this  argument  is 
Ing  of  this  Court  in  Beauhama  s 
supra,  at  266: 

"Libelous  utterances  not  beln^ 
area  of  constitutionally 
Is  unnecessary,  either  for  us  or 
courts,    to   consider   the    Issues 
phrase    clear  and  present 
no  one  would  contend  that 
for  example,  may  be  punished 
showing  of  such  circumstances 
have  seen,  Is  In  the  same  class 

However,     sex     and     obscenl: 
synonymous.   Obscene    material 
which  deals  with  sex  In  a  man 
to  prurient  Interest."  The  . 
e.g..  In  art,  llteratvire  and  sclen 
Is  not  Itself  sufHctent  reason  t 
rial  the  constitutional  protectu 
of  speech  and  press.  Sex,  a  great 
lous  motive  force  In  human 
putably  been  a  subject  of 
est  to  mankind  through  ths 
of  the  vital  proble^is  of  human 
public  concern.  As  to  all  such 
Court  said  in  Thornhill  v. 
88, 101-102; 

"The  freedom  of  speech  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitutloi 
the  least  the  liberty  to  discuss 
truthfuUy    all    matters    of 
without   previous  restraint   or 
sequent  punishment.  The 
ccflonlal   period    and    the 
freedom  from  oppressive  admlu 
veloped    a    broadened    c< 
liberties  as  adequate  to  su 
need   for   information   and 
respect  to  the  significant  issuet 
.  .  .  Freedom  of  discussion,  if  " 
Ifl  historic  function  in  this 
brace  alZ  issues  about  which 
needed  or  appropriate  to 
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berj  of  society  to  cope  with  the  erigencies 
of  their  period."   (Emphasis  added.) 

The  fundamental  freedoms  of  speech  and 
press  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment and  well-being  of  our  free  society  and 
are  Indispensable  to  Its  continued  growth.'' 
Ceaseless  vigilance  Is  the  watchword  to  pre- 
vent their  erosion  by  Congress  or  by  the 
States.  The  door  barring  federal  and  state 
Intrusion  Into  this  area  cannot  be  left  ajar; 
It  must  be  kept  tlghUy  closed  and  opened 
only  the  slightest  crack  necessary  to  prevent 
encroachment  upon  more  important  Inter- 
ests." It  Is  therefore  vital  that  the  standards 
for  Judging  obscenity  safeguard  the  protec- 
tion of  freedom  of  speech  and  press  for  ma- 
terial which  does  not  treat  sex  In  a  manner 
appealing  to  prurient  interest. 

The  early  leading  standard  of  obscenity 
allowed  material  to  be  Judged  merely  by  the 
effect  of  an  Isolated  excerpt  upon  particu- 
larly susceptible  persons.  Regxna  v.  Hicklin, 
(1888]  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  360."  Some  American 
courts  adopted  this  standard  »  but  later  de- 
cisions have  rejected  It  and  substituted  this 
test:  whether  to  the  average  person,  apply- 
ing contemporary  community  standards,  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  material  taken  as  a 
whole  appeals  to  prurient  interest.'-'  The 
Hicklin  test.  Judging  obscenity  by  the  effect 
of  isolated  passages  upon  the  most  suscepti- 
ble persons,  might  well  encompass  material 
legitimately  treaUng  with  sex,  and  so  It  must 
be  rejected  as  unconstitutionally  restrictive 
of  the  freedoms  of  speech  and  press.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  substituted  standard  provides 
safeguards  adequate  to  withstand  the  charge 
of  constitutional  Infirmity. 

Both  trial  courts  t>elow  sufficiently  followed 
the  proper  standard.  Both  courts  used  the 
proper  definition  of  obscemty.  In  addition, 
m  the  Alberts  case.  In  ruling  on  a  motion  to 
dismiss,  the  trial  judge  Indicated  that,  as  the 
trier  of  facts,  he  was  Judging  each  item  as 
a  whole  as  It  would  affect  the  normal  per- 
son." and  in  Roth,  the  trial  judge  instructed 
the  Jury  as  follows: 

The  test  Is  not  whether  It  would 
arouse  sexual  desires  or  sexual  Impure 
thoughts  in  those  comprising  a  particular 
segment  of  the  commvmlty,  the  young,  the 
immature  or  the  highly  prudish  or  would 
leave  another  segment,  the  scientific  or  high- 
ly educated  or  the  so-called  worldly-wise  and 
sophisticated  indifferent  and  unmoved.  .  . 
'The  test  in  each  case  is  the  effect  of  the 
book,  picture  or  publication  considered  as 
a  whole,  not  upon  any  particular  class,  but 
upon  all  those  whom  It  Is  likely  to  reach.  In 
other  words,  you  determine  Its  Impact  upon 
the  average  person  In  the  community.  The 
books,  pictures  and  circulars  must  be  Judged 
as  a  whole.  In  their  entire  context,  and  you 
are  not  to  consider  detached  or  separate  por- 
tions In  reaching  a  conclusion.  You  judge  the 
circulars,  pictures  and  publications  which 
have  been  put  In  ertdence  by  present-day 
standards  of  the  community.  You  may  ask 
yourselves  does  it  offend  the  common  con- 
science of  the  community  by  present-day 
standards. 
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"In  this  case,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
J\iry.  you  and  you  alone  are  the  excliislve 
jurlges  of  what  the  common  conscience  of 
il'.e  communlt.y  Is.  and  In  determining  that 
J  insolence  ycu  are  to  consider  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  young  and  old.  educated 
and  uneducated,  the  religious  and  the 
iireligiotis — men,  women  and  children." 

It  is  argued  that  the  statutes  do  not  pro- 
vide reasonably  ascertainable  standards  of 
gu  It  and  therefore  violate  the  consUtutlonal 
requirements  of  due  process.  Winters  v. 
Sew  York.  333  U.S.  507.  The  federal  obscenity 
statute  makes  punishable  the  mailing  of 
material  that  Is  "obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  or 
filthy  ...  or  other  publication  of  an  In- 
decent character.''  ■  The  California  statute 
makes  punUhable,  inter  aUa.  the  keeping  for 


fale  or  advertising  material  that  is  "obscene 
or  indecent."  The  thrust  of  the  argument  Is 
that  these  words  are  not  sufficiently  precise 
because  they  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  to 
all  people,  all  the  time,  everywhere. 

Many  decisions  have  recognized  that  these 
terms  of  obscenity  statutes  are  not  precise." 
This  Court,  however,  has  consistently  held 
that  lack  of  precision  Is  not  Itself  offensive 
to  the  requirements   of  due  process.  ".  .  . 
[T]he    Constitution    does    not    require   Im- 
possible standards":   all  that  Is  required  Is 
that     the     language     "conveys     sufficiently 
definite  warning  as  to  the  proscribed  conduct 
when  measured  by  common  understanding 
and  practices.  .  .  ."  United  States  v.  Petrillo. 
332   U.S.    1,   7-6.   These   words,    applied    ac- 
cording to  the  proper  standard  for  Judging 
obscenity,  already  discussed,  give  adequate 
warning  of  the  conduct  proscribed  and  mark 
".  .  .  boundaries     sufficiently     distinct     for 
Judges  and  juries  fairly  to  administer  the 
law.  .      .  That  there  may  be  marginal  cases 
in  which  It  Is  difficult  to  determine  the  side 
of    the    line    on    which    a    particular    fact 
situation  falls  Is  no  sufficient  reason  to  hold 
the   language   too    ambiguous    to    define    a 
criminal    offense.  .  .  ."    Id.,    at    7.    See    alsj 
United  States  v.  Harriss.  347  U.S.  612,  624.  n. 
15:  Bovce  Motor  Lines.  Inc.  v.  United  States, 
342  U.S.  337,  340:  United  States  v.  Ragen.  314 
US.  513.  523-524:  United  States  v.  Wurzbach. 
280  U.S.  396:  Hyarade  Provision  Co.  v.  Sher- 
mxtn    266  U.S.  497:   Fox  v.  Washington.  236 
U.S.  273;  Nash  v.  United  States.  229  U.S.  373.^" 
In   summary,   then,   we   hold   that   these 
statutes,    applied    accordlntt   to   the   proper 
standard  for  ludorlnn  obscenltv,  do  not  offend 
constitutional  safeguards  against  convictions 
based   upon   protected   material,   or   fall   to 
elve  men  In  acting  adequate  notice  of  what 
Is  nrohlblted. 

Roth's  argument  that  the  federal  obscenity 
statute  unconstitutionally  encroaches  upon 
the  powers  reserved  bv  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Amendments  to  the  States  and  to  the  people 
to  punish  speech  and  press  where  offensive 
to  decency  and  moralltv  Is  hinged  upon  his 
contention  that  obscenity  Is  expression  not 
excepted  from  the  sweep  of  the  provision  of 
the  First  Amendment  that  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press.  .  .  ."  f Emphasis 
added.)  That  argument  falls  In  light  of  our 
holding  that  obscenity  Is  not  expression  pro- 
tected bv  the  First  Amendment.""  We  there- 
fore hold  that  the  federal  obscenity  statute 
punishing  the  use  of  the  malls  for  obscene 
material  Is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  postal 
power  delegated  to  Conpress  by  Art.  I.  S  8. 
rl.  7«  In  United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell, 
330  U.S.  75.  95-96.  this  Court  said: 

".  .  .  The  powers  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government  are  sub- 
tracted from  the  totality  of  sovereignty  orig- 
inally m  the  states  and  ths  people.  Therefore, 
when  objection  Is  made  that  the  exercise  of  a 
federal  power  Infringes  upan  rights  reserved 
by  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments,  the 
Inquiry  must  be  directed  toward  the  granted 
power  under  which  the  action  of  the  Union 
was  taken.  If  granted  power  Is  found,  neces- 
sarily the  objection  of  invasion  of  those 
rights,  reserved  by  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Amendments,  must  fall.  .  .  ." 

Alberts  argues  that  because  his  was  a  mall- 
order  business,  the  California  statute  Is 
repugnant  to  Ait.  I,  5  8,  cl.  7.  under  which  the 
Congress  allegedly  pre-empted  the  regula- 
tory field  by  enacting  the  federal  obscenity 
statute  punishing  the  mailing  or  advertising 
by  mar  of  obscene  material.  The  federal 
statute  teals  only  with  actual  mailing;  It 
does  not  eliminate  the  power  of  the  state  to 
punish  "keeping  for  sale"  or  "advertising" 
obscene  material.  The  state  stat-Jte  In  no  way 
Imposes  a  burden  or  Interferes  with  the  fed- 
eral postal  functions.  ".  .  .  The  decided  cases 
which  Indicate  the  limits  of  state  regulatory 
power  m  relation  to  the  federal  mall  service 
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Involve  situations  where  state  regulation  In- 
volved a  direct,  physical  interference  with 
federal  activities  under  the  postal  power  or 
some  direct.  Immediate  burden  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  postal  functions.  .  .  ."  Rail- 
way Mail  .issn.  v.  Corsi,  326  U.S.  88,  96. 
The  judgments  are 
Aijlmed. 

Mr.  CmEP  Justice  Warben,  concurring  m 
the  result. 

I  agree  with  the  result  reached  by  the 
Court  m  these  cases,  but,  because  we  are 
operating  In  a  field  of  expression  and  because 
broad  language  used  here  may  eventually  be 
applied  to  the  arts  and  sciences  and  freedom 
of  communication  generally.  I  woiUd  limit 
our  decision  to  the  facts  before  us  and  to 
the  validity  of  the  statutes  In  question  as 
applied. 

Appellant  Alberts  was  charged  with  wil- 
fully, unlawfully  and  lewdly  disseminating 
obscene  matter.  Obscenity  has  been  con- 
strued by  the  California  courts  to  mean  hav- 
ing a  substantial  tendency  to  corrupt  by 
arousing  lustful  desires.  People  v.  Wepplo.  78 
Cal.  App.  2d  Supp.  959,  178  P.  2d  853.  Peti- 
tioner Roth  was  Indicted  for  unlawfully,  wil- 
fully and  knowingly  mailing  obscene  mate- 
rial that  was  calculated  to  corrupt  and  de- 
bauch the  minds  and  morals  of  those  to 
whom  It  was  sent.  Each  was  accorded  all  the 
protections  of  a  criminal  trial.  Among  other 
things,  they  contend  that  the  statutes  under 
which  they  were  convicted  violate  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech, 
press  and  communication. 

That  there  is  a  social  problem  presented 
by  obscenity  is  attested  by  the  expression  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  forty-eight  States  as 
well  as  the  Congress.  To  recognize  the.gxlst- 
ence  of  a  problem,  however,  does  not  require 
that  we  sustain  any  and  all  measures  adopted 
to  meet  that  problem.  The  history  of  the  ap- 
plication of  laws  designed  to  suppress  the 
obscene  demonstrates  convincingly  that  the 
power  of  government  can  be  Invoked  und'^r 
them  against  great  art  or  literature,  scientific 
treatises,  or  works  exciting  social  controversy. 
Mistakes  of  the  past  prove  that  there  Is  a 
strong  countervailing  Interest  to  be  consid- 
ered In  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the 
First  and  Fotirteenth  Amendments. 

The  line  dividing  the  salacious  of  porno- 
graphic from  literature  or  science  Is  not 
straight  and  unwavering.  Present  laws  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  effect  that  the  mate- 
rials may  have  upon  those  who  receive  them. 
It  Is  manifest  that  the  same  object  may  have 
a  different  Impact,  varying  according  to  the 
part  of  the  community  It  reached.  But  there 
Is  more  to  these  cases.  It  Is  not  the  book  that 
Is  on  trial:  It  Is  a  person.  The  conduct  of  the 
defendant  is  the  central  Issue,  not  the  ob- 
scenity of  a  book  or  picture.  The  nature  of 
the  materials  Is.  of  course,  relevant  as  an  at- 
tribute of  the  defendant's  conduct,  but  the 
materials  are  thus  placed  In  context  from 
which  they  draw  color  and  character.  A 
wholly  different  result  might  be  reached  In 
a  different  setting. 

The  personal  element  in  these  cases  Is  seen 
most  strongly  In  the  requirement  of  scienter. 
Under  the  California  law,  the  prohibited  ac- 
tivity must  be  done  "wilfully  and  lewdly." 
The  federal  statute  limits  the  crime  to  acta 
done  "knowingly."  In  his  charge  to  the  jury, 
the  district  judge  stated  that  the  matter 
must  be  "calculated"  to  corrupt  or  debauch. 
The  defendants  In  both  these  cases  were  en- 
gaged m  the  business  of  purveying  textual  or 
graphic  matter  openly  advertised  to  appeal 
to  the  erotic  Interest  of  their  customers. 
They  were  plainly  engaged  In  the  commer- 
cial exploitation  of  the  morbid  and  shame- 
ful craving  for  materials  with  prurient  effect. 
I  believe  that  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments can  constitutionally  punish  such  con- 
duct. That  Is  all  that  these  cases  present  to 
us.  and  that  Is  all  we  need  to  decide. 
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I  agree  with  the  Court's  decision  in  Its  re- 
jection of  the  other  contentions  raised  by 
these  defendants. 

Mr.  JtJsnaE  Harlan,  concurring  in  the  re- 
sult in  No.  61,  and  dissenting  In  No.  582. 

I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  join  the  Court's 
opinion.  I  cannot  do  so  because  I  find  lurk- 
ing beneath  its  disarming  generalizations  a 
number  of  problems  which  not  only  leave 
me  with  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  futtire 
effect  of  todav's  decisions,  but  which  also. 
In  my  view,  caOl  for  different  results  In  these 
two  cases. 

X. 
My  basic  difficulties  with  the  Court's  opin- 
ion are  threefold.  First,  the  opinion  paints 
with  such  a  broad  brush  that  I  fear  It  may 
result  in  a  loosening  of  the  tight  reins  which 
state  and  federal  courts  shotUd  hold  upon  the 
enforcement  of  obscenity  statutes.  Second, 
the  Court  falls  to  discriminate  between  the 
different  factors  which.  In  my  opinion,  are 
Involved  in  the  constitutional  adjudication 
of  state  and  federal  obscenity  cases.  Third, 
relevant  distinctions  between  the  two  ob- 
scenity statutes  here  involved,  and  the 
Court's  own  definition  of  "obscenity,"  are  Ig- 
nored. 

In  final  analysis,  the  problem  presented  by 
these  cases  Is  how  far,  and  on  what  terms, 
the    state    and    federal    governments    have 
power  to  punish  individuals  for  disseminating 
books  considered  to  be  imdesirable  of  their 
nature  or  supposed  deleterious  effect  upon 
human  conduct.  Proceeding  from  the  pre- 
mise that  "no  Issue  is  presented  in  either 
case,  concerning  the  obscenity  of  the  mate- 
rial involved,"  the  Court  finds  the  "disposi- 
tive question"  to  be  "whether  obscenity  Is 
utterance  within  the  area  of  protected  speech 
and  press,"  and  then  holds  that  "obscenity 
is  not  protected  because  It  Is  "utterly  with- 
out    redeeming     social     Importance."    This 
sweeping  formula  appears  to  me  to  beg  the 
very  question  before  us.  The  Court  seems  to 
assume  that  "obscenity"  U  a  peculiar  genu.s 
of  "speech  and  press,"  which  Is  as  distinct, 
recognizable,  and  classifiable  as  poison  Ivy 
is   among  other   plants.   On   this  basis  the 
coTutitutional  question  before  us  simply  be- 
comes, as  the  Court  says,  whether  "obscenity." 
as  an  abstraction.  Is  protected  by  the  First 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments,  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  portlet/Zar  book  may  be  sup- 
pressed becomes  a  mere  matter  of  classifica- 
tion, of  "fact,"  to  be  entrusted  to  a  factfinder 
and '  insulated  from  independent  constitu- 
tional  judgment.   But   surely   the   problem 
cannot  be  solved  In  such  a  generalized  fash- 
Ion.  Every  communication  has  an  Individual- 
ity and  "value'!  of  its  own.  The  suppression 
of  a  particular  writing  or  other  tangible  form 
of    expression    Is,    therefore,    an    individual 
matter,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  every 
such  suppression  raises  an  Individual  con- 
stitutional  problem.   In  which   a  reviewing 
court  must  determine  for  itself  whether  the 
attacked  expression  Is  suppressable  within 
constitutional  standards.  Since  those  stand- 
ards do  not  re«idlly  lend  themselves  to  gen- 
eralized definitions,  the  constitutional  prob- 
lem in  the  last  analysis  becomes  one  of  par- 
ticularized Judgments  which  appellate  courts 
must  make  for  themselves. 

I  do  not  think  that  reviewing  courts  can 
escape  this  responsibility  by  saying  that  the 
trier  of  the  facts,  be  It  a  jury  or  a  judge,  has 
labeled  the  questioned  matter  as  "obscene," 
for.  If  "obscenity"  Is  to  be  suppressed,  the 
question  whether  a  particular  work  Is  of  that 
character  involves  not  really  an  Issue  of  fact 
but  a  question  of  constitutional  judgment 
of  the  most  sensitive  and  delicate  kind.  Many 
Juries  might  find  that  Joyce's  "Ulysses"  or 
Bocacclo's  "Decameron"  was  obscene,  and  yet 
the  conviction  of  a  defendant  for  selling 
either  book  would  raise,  for  me,  the  gravest 
constitutional  problems,  for  no  such  verdict 
could  convince  me,  without  more,  that  these 
books  are  "utterly  without  redeeming  social 
Importance."  In  short,  I  do  not  understand 


how  the  Court  can  resolve  the  constitutional 
problems  now  before  It  without  makmg  Its 
own  Independent  Judgment  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  material  upon  which  these  con- 
victions were  based.  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  the  broad  manner  m  which  the  Court 
has  decided  these  cases  will  tend  to  obscure 
the  peculiar  responsibilities  resting  on  state 
and  federal  courts  in  this  field  and  encourage 
them  to  rely  on  easy  labeling  and  Jury  ver- 
dicts as  a  substitute  for  facing  up  to  the 
tough  individual  problems  of  constitutional 
Judgment  Involved  In  every  obscenity  case. 

My  second  reason  for  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Court's  opinion  Is  that  the  broad  strides 
with  which  the  Court  has  proceeded  has  led 
it  to  brush  aside  with  perfunctory  case  the 
vital  constitutional  considerations  which,  In 
my  opinion,  differentiate  these  two  cases.  It 
does  not  seem  to  matter  to  the  Court  that  In 
one  case  we  balance  the  power  of  a  State  In 
this  field  agamst  the  restrictions  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  and  In  the  other  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  against  the 
limitations  of  the  First  Amendment.  I  deal 
with  this  subject  more  particularly  later. 

Thirdly,  the  Cotirt  has  not  been  bothered 
by  the  fact  that  the  two  cases  Involve  dif- 
ferent statutes.  In  O&llfomla  the  book  must 
have  a  "tendency  to  deprave  or  corrupt  its 
readers";  imder  the  federal  statute  It  must 
tend  "to  stir  sextial  Impulses  and  lead  to 
sexually  Impure  thoughts."  "  The  two  stat- 
utes do  not  seem  to  me  to  present  the  same 
problems.  Yet  the  Court  compounds  confu- 
sion when  It  superimposes  on  these  two  stat- 
utory definitions  a  third,  drawn  from  the 
American  Law  Institute's  Model  Penal  Code, 
Tentative  Draft  No.  6:  "A  thing  Is  obscene  If, 
considered  as  a  whole.  Its  predominant  ap- 
peal is  to  prurient  Interest."  The  bland  as- 
surance that  this  definition  Is  the  same  as 
the  ones  with  which  we  deal  files  In  the  face 
of  the  authors'  express  rejection  of  the  "de- 
prave and  corrupt"  and  "sexual  thoughts'* 
tests: 

"Obscenity  [In  the  Tentative  Draft]  is  de- 
fined In  terms  of  material  which  appeals  pre- 
dominantly to  pnirient  interest  in  sexual 
matters  and  which  goes  beyond  customary 
freedom  of  expression  In  these  matters.  We 
reject  the  prevailing  test  of  tendency  to 
arouse  lustful  thotights  or  desires  because 
It  Is  unreallstlcaUy  broad  for  a  society  that 
plainly  tolerates  a  great  deal  of  erotic  Inter- 
est In  literature,  advertising,  and  art.  and 
because  regulation  of  thought  or  desire,  un- 
connected with  overt  misbehavior,  raises  the 
most  acute  constitutional  as  well  as  practical 
difficulties.  'We  Ukewlse  reject  the  common 
definition  of  obscene  as  that  which  'tends  to 
corrupt  or  debase.'  If  this  means  anything 
different  from  tendency  to  arouse  lustful 
thought  and  desire,  it  suggests  that  change 
of  character  or  actual  misbehavior  follows 
from  contact  with  obscenity.  Evidence  of 
such  consequences  Is  lacking.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand,  'appeal  to  prurient  Interest'  re- 
fers to  quaUtles  of  the  material  Itself:  the 
capacity  to  attract  Individuals  eager  for  a 
forbidden  look.  ..."»♦ 

As  this  passage  makes  clear,  there  is  a 
significant  distinction  between  the  defini- 
tions used  In  tiie  prosecutions  before  us, 
and  the  American  Law  Institute  formula. 
If,  therefore,  the  latter  Is  the  correct  stand- 
ard, as  my  Brother  Brennan  elsewhere  in- 
tlmatee."  then  these  convictions  should  sure- 
ly be  reversed.  Instead,  the  Court  merely 
assimilates  the  various  tests  Into  one  In- 
discriminate potpourri. 

I  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  two 
cases  before  us. 

n. 

I  concur  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
m  No.  61,  Alberts  v.  California. 

The  question  In  this  case  is  whether  the 
defendant  was  deprived  of  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law  when  he  was  convicted 
for  selling  certain  materials  found  by  the 
judge  to   be   obscene  because   they  would 
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have  a  "tendency  to  deprave  oi 
readers  by  exciting  lasclvloua 
arousing  lustful  dealre.' 

In  judging  tbe 
conviction,   we   should    remember 
function  In  reviewing  state 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  a 
We  do  not  decide  whether  the 
State   is   wise,   or   whether   it 
assumptions  scientifically  su 
can  inquire  only  whether  the 
subverts  the  fundamental 
in  the  Due  Process  Clause  that 
sustained  as   a   national   exercl 
See  Jackson,  J.,  dissenting  in 
Illinois,  343  U.S.  250.  287.  The 
to  make  printed  words  criminal 
confined  by  the  Fourteenth 
only  insofar  as  such   power  is 
with  our  concepts  of  "ordered 
V.  Connecticut.  302  U.S.  319 

What,  then,  is  the  purpose  of 
nla  statute?  Clearly  the  state 
made  the  judgment  that  prlnte^ 
"deprave  or  corrupt"  the  reader 
can  incite  to  antisocial  or 
The  assumption  seems  to  be 
bution  of  certain  types  of 
duce  criminal  or  immoral  sexua 
Is  well  known,  of  course,  that 
of  this   assumption   is  a  mattei' 
among  critics,  sociologists, 
penologists.    There    is    a     Iarg« 
thought,  particularly  in  the 
munity.  which  denies  any  casual 
between  the  reading  of 
morality,  crime,  or  delinquency 
agree.  Clearly  it  Is  not  our 
this  question.  That  function 
state  legislature.  Nothing  in  the 
requires   California   to   accept 
most  advanced  and  sophisticate^ 
opinion.  It  seems  to  me  clear 
Irrational,  in  our  present  state 
to  consider  that  pornography 
type  of  sexual  conduct  which 
deem  obnoxious  to  the  moral 
ciety.  In  fact  the  very  division 
the  subject  counsels  us  to  respe ; 
maJe  by  the  State. 

Furthermore,  even  assuming 
raphy  cannot  be  deemed  ever  to 
Inimedlate   sense,   criminal    sex 
other  Interests  within  the  prop^ 
of  the  States  may  be  protected 
hlbitlon  placed  on  such  materia^ 
can  reasonably  draw  the 
a  long  period  of  time  the 
semination  of  materials,  the 
acter  of  which  is  to  degrade  sex. 
eroding  effect  on  moral 
State  has  a  legitimate  Interest 
the  privacy  of  the  home  agalns'i 
unsolicited  obscenity. 

Above  all  stands  the 
deal  here  with  as  area  where 
small,  data  are  InsufBclent.  ani 
divided.  Since  the  domain  of 
Is  pre-eminently  a  matter  of  s 
this  Court  should  be  slow  to 
state   legislation   calculated   to 
morality.  It  seems  to  me  that 
broad  and  flexible  command  of 
ess   Clause   forbids   CallXomla 
one  who  sells  books  whose 
ency   might   be   to   "deprave   oi 
reader.  I  agree  with  the  Court,  ol 
the  books  must  be  judged  as  a 
relation  to  the  normal  adult 

What    has    been   said,   however 
dispose  of  the  case.   It  still 
to  decide  whether  the  state  cou^t 
nation   that   this   material 
pressed  Is  consistent   with   the 
Amendment:  and  that,  of  courap 
federal   question   as  to  which 
the  state  court,  have  the 
blllty.  And  so.  in  the  final  ana! 
In  the  judgment   because,   u 
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pendent  perusal  of  the  material  Involved, 
and  in  light  of  the  considerations  discussed 
above.  I  cannot  say  that  Its  suppression 
would  so  interfere  vrtth  the  communication 
of  "Ideas"  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term 
that  it  would  offend  the  Due  Process  Clause. 
I  therefore  agree  with  the  Court  that  ap- 
pellant's conviction  must  be  afiOrmed. 

m 

I  dissent  In  No.  582.  Roth  t.  United  States. 

We  are  faced  here  with  the  question 
whether  the  federal  obscenity  statute,  as 
construed  and  applied  in  this  case,  violates 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
To  me,  this  question  is  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent order  than  one  where  we  are  dealing 
with  state  legislation  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  I  do  not  think  it  follows  that 
state  and  federal  powers  in  this  area  are  the 
same,  and  that  just  because  the  State  may 
suppress  a  particular  utterance,  it  is  auto- 
matically permissible  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
erimicnt  to  do  the  same.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  that  the  historical  evidence 
does  not  bear  out  the  claim  that  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  "incorporates"  the  First 
in  any  literal  sense.  See  Beauluimais  v.  Illi- 
nois, supra.  But  laying  aside  any  conse- 
quences which  might  flow  from  that  conclu- 
sion, cf.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  In  Gitlow  v. 
New  York  268  U.S.  652.  672  *>  I  prefer  to  rest 
my  views  about  this  case  on  broader  and 
less  abstract  grounds. 

The  Constitution  differentiates  between 
those  areas  of  human  conduct  subject  to  the 
regulation  of  the  States  and  those  subject 
to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  substantive  powers  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, in  many  instances,  are  distinct.  And 
in  every  case  where  we  are  called  upon  to 
balance  the  Interest  In  free  expression  against 
other  Interests,  it  seems  to  me  Important  that 
we  should  keep  In  the  forefront  the  question 
of  whether  those  other  interests  are  state 
or  federal.  Since  under  our  constitutional 
scheme  the  two  are  not  necessarily  equiva- 
lent, the  balancing  process  must  needs  often 
produce  different  results.  Whether  a  partic- 
ular limitation  on  speech  or  press  is  to  be 
upheld  because  It  subserves  a  paramount 
governmental  Interest  must,  to  a  Urge  ex- 
tent, I  think,  depend  on  whether  that  gov- 
ernment has,  under  the  Constitution,  a  di- 
rect substantive  Interest,  that  is,  the  power 
to  act.  In  the  particular  area  Involved. 

The  Federal  Government  has,  for  example, 
power  to  restrict  seditious  speech  directed 
against  it,  because  that  Government  cer- 
tainly has  the  substantive  authority  to  pro- 
tect Itself  against  revolution.  Cf.  Pennsylva- 
nia V.  Nelson,  360  U.S.  497.  But  in  dealing 
with  obscenity  we  are  faced  with  the  con- 
verse situation,  for  the  Interests  which  ob- 
scenity statutes  purportedly  protect  are  pri- 
marily entrusted  to  the  care,  not  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  of  the  States.  Congress 
has  no  substantive  power  over  sexual  moral- 
ity. Such  powers  as  the  Federal  Government 
has  in  this  field  8tre  but  incidental  to  its 
other  powers,  here  the  postal  power,  and  are 
not  of  the  same  nature  as  those  possessed  by 
the  States,  which  bear  direct  responsibility 
for  the  protection  of  the  local  moral  fabric.*^ 
What  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  said  in  Beauhar- 
nais.  supra,  343  VB.,  at  294-295,  about  crim- 
inal libel  is  equally  true  of  obscenity: 

"The  Inappropriateness  of  a  single  stand- 
ard for  restricting  State  and  Nation  Is  in- 
dicated by  the  disparity  between  their  func- 
tions and  duties  In  relation  to  those  free- 
doms. Criminality  of  defamation  Is  pred- 
icated upon  power  either  to  protect  the  pri- 
vate right  to  enjoy  Integrity  of  reputation 
or  the  public  right  to  tranquility.  Neither 
of  these  are  objects  of  federal  cognizance 
except  when  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  delegated  power  .  .  When  the 
Federal  Government  puts  liberty  ol  press  in 
one  scale,  it  has  a  very  llmltec  duty  to  per- 
sonal r^utaUon  or  local  tranquillity  to  wel|^ 
against   It   In    the    other.    But   state    action 


affecting  speech  or  press  can  and  should  be 
weighed  against  and  reconciled  with  these 
conflicting  social  Interests." 

Not  only  Is  the  federal  Interest  in  protect- 
ing the  Nation  against  pornography  atten- 
uated, but  the  dangers  of  federal  censorship 
In  this  field  are  far  greater  than  anything 
the  States  may  do.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  our  federal 
system  Is  that  we  have,  in  the  forty-eight 
States,  forty-eight  experimental  social  lab- 
oratories. "State  statutory  law  reflects  pre- 
dominantly this  capacity  of  a  legislature  to 
Introduce  novel  techniques  of  social  control. 
The  federal  system  has  the  Immense  advan- 
tage of  providing  forty-eight  separate  centers 
for  such  experimentation  "  "  Different  States 
will  have  different  attitudes  toward  the  same 
work  of  literature.  The  same  oook  which  is 
freely  read  in  one  SUte  might  be  classed 
as  obscene  in  another.™  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  no  overwhelming  danger  tc  our  freedom 
to  experiment  and  to  gratify  otir  tastes  In 
literature  is  likely  to  result  from  the  sup- 
pression of  a  borderline  book  in  one  of  the 
States,  so  long  as  there  is  no  uniform  nation- 
wide suppression  of  the  book,  and  so  long  as 
other  States  are  free  to  experiment  with  the 
same  or  bolder  bDOks. 

Quite  a  different  situation  is  presented, 
however,  where  the  Federal  Government  Im- 
poses the  ban.  The  danger  Is  perhaps  not 
great  if  the  people  of  one  State,  through  their 
legislature,  decide  that  "Lady  Chatterley's 
Lover"  goes  so  far  beyond  the  acceptable 
standards  of  candor  that  It  will  be  deemed 
offensive  and  non-sellable,  for  the  State  next 
door  is  still  free  to  make  its  own  choice.  At 
least  we  do  not  have  one  uniform  standard. 
But  the  dangers  to  free  thought  and  expres- 
sion arc  truly  great  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment imposes  a  blanket  ban  over  the  Nation 
on  such  a  book.  The  prerogative  of  the  States 
to  differ  on  their  Ideas  of  morality  will  be 
destroyed,  the  ability  of  States  to  experi- 
ment will  be  stunted.  The  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple of  one  State  cannot  read  some  of  the 
works  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  seems  to  me.  if  not 
wise  or  desirable,  at  least  acceptable.  But 
that  no  person  in  the  United  States  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so  seems  to  me  to  be  in- 
tolerable, and  violative  of  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  First  Amendment. 

I  judge  this  case,  then,  in  view  of  what  I 
think  Is  the  attenuated  federal  Interest  In 
this  field,  m  view  of  the  very  real  danger  of 
a  deadening  uniformity  which  can  result 
from  nation-wide  federal  censorship,  and  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  constitutionality  of 
this  conviction  must  be  weighed  against  the 
First  and  not  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  So 
viewed.  I  do  not  think  that  this  conviction 
can  be  upheld.  The  petitioner  was  convicted 
under  a  statute  which,  under  the  judge's 
charge,* '  makes  it  criminal  to  sell  books  which 
"tend  to  stir  sexual  Impulses  and  lead  to  sex- 
ually Impure  thoughts."  I  cannot  agree  that 
any  book  which  tends  to  stir  sexual  Impulses 
and  lead  to  sexually  Impure  thoughts  neces- 
sarily is  "utterly  without  redeeming  social 
Importance. "  Not  only  did  this  charge  fall  to 
measure  up  to  the  sttmdards  which  I  under- 
stand the  Court  to  approve,  but  as  far  as  I 
can  see.  much  of  the  great  literature  of  the 
world  could  lead  to  conviction  under  such  a 
view  of  the  statute.  Moreover.  In  no  event  do 
I  think  that  the  limited  federal  Interest  In 
this  area  can  extend  to  mere  "thoughts." 
The  Federal  Government  has  no  business, 
whether  under  the  ptostal  or  commerce  power, 
to  bar  the  sale  of  books  because  they  might 
lead  to  any  kind  of  "thoughts."  " 

It  Is  no  answer  to  say.  as  the  Court  does, 
that  obscenity  Is  not  protected  speech.  The 
point  is  that  this  statute,  as  here  construed, 
defines  obscenity  so  widely  that  It  encom- 
passes matters  which  might  verj'  well  be 
protected  speech.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
federal  statute  can  be  constitutionally  con- 
strued to  reach  other  than  what  the  Gov- 
ernment   has    termed    as    "hard-core"    por- 
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nography.  Nor  do  I  think  the  statute  can 
fairly  be  read  as  directed  only  at  persons  who 
are  engaged  In  the  business  of  catering  to 
the  prurient  minded,  even  though  their  wares 
fall  short  of  hard-core  pornography.  Such  a 
statute  would  raise  constitutional  questions 
of  a  different  order.  That  being  so,  and  since 
in  my  opinion  the  material  here  Involved 
cannot  be  said  to  be  hard-core  pornography, 
I  would  reverse  this  case  with  Instructions  to 
dismiss  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  with  whom  Mr. 
JusTicz  Black  concurs,  dissenting. 

When  we  sustain  these  convictions,  we 
make  the  legality  of  a  publication  turn  on 
the  purity  of  thought  which  a  book  or  tract 
instills  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  approve  that  standard  and  be 
faithful  to  the  command  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, which  by  its  terms  Is  a  restraint  on 
Congress  and  which  by  the  Fourteenth  is  a 
restraint  on  the  States. 

In  the  Roth  case  the  trial  judge  charged 
the  jury  that  the  statutory  words  "obscene. 
lewd  and  lascivious"  describe  "that  form  of 
Immorality  which  has  relation  to  ^sexual  im- 
purity and  has  a  tendency  to  excite  lustful 
thoughts. "  He  stated  that  the  term  "filthy"  In 
the  statute  pertains  "to  that  sort  of  treatment 
of  sexual  matters  in  such  a  vulgar  and  in- 
decent way.  so  that  It  tends  to  arouse  a  feel- 
ing of  disgust  and  revulsion."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  the  material  "must  be  calculated  to 
corrupt  and  debauch  the  minds  and  morals" 
of  "the  average  person  In  the  community," 
not  those  of  any  particular  class.  "You  judge 
the  circulars,  pictures  and  publications  which 
have  been  put  In  evidence  by  present-day 
standards  of  the  community.  You  may  ask 
yourselves  does  It  offend  the  common  con- 
science of  the  community  by  present-day 
standards." 

The  trial  judge  who,  sitting  without  a  jury, 
heard  the  Alberts  case  and  the  appellate 
court  that  sustained  the  judgment  of  con- 
viction, took  California's  definition  of  "ob- 
scenity "  from  People  v.  Wepplo,  78  Cal.  App. 
2d  Supp.  959.  981,  178  P.  2d  853,  855.  That  case 
held  that  a  book  Is  obscene  "If  it  has  a 
substantial  tendency  to  deprave  or  corrupt 
Its  readers  by  inciting  lascivious  thoughts  or 
arousing  lustful  desire." 

By  these  standards  punishment  is  Inflicted 
for  thoughts  provoked,  not  for  overt  acts 
nor  antisocial  conduct.  This  test  cannot  be 
squared  with  our  decisions  under  the  First 
Amendment.  Even  the  ill-starred  Dennis  case 
conceded  that  speech  to  be  punishable  must 
have  some  relation  to  action  which  could  be 
penalized  bv  government.  Dennis  v.  United 
States.  341  U.S.  494,  602-611.  Cf.  Chafee.  The 
Blessings  of  Liberty  (1956) ,  p.  69.  This  Issue 
cannot  be  avoided  by  saying  that  obscenity 
is  not  protected  by  the  Rrst  Amendment. 
The  question  remains,  what  is  the  constitu- 
tional test  of  obscenity? 

The  tests  by  which  these  convictions  were 
obtained  require  only  the  arousing  of  sexual 
thoughts.  Yet  the  arousing  of  sexual  thoughts 
and  desires  happens  every  day  In  normal  life 
In  dozens  of  ways.  Nearly  30  years  ago  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  college  and  normal 
school  women  graduates  asked  what  things 
were  most  stimulating  sexually.  Of  409  re- 
plies, 9  said  "music";  18  said  "pictures";  29 
said  "dancing";  40  said  "drama";  95  said 
"books";  and  218  said  "man."  Alpert,  Judicial 
Censorship  of  Obscene  Literature,  62  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  40,  73. 

The  test  of  obscenity  the  Court  endorses 
today  gives  the  censor  free  range  over  a  vast 
domain.  To  allow  the  State  to  step  In  and 
punish  mere  speech  or  publication  that  the 
Judge  or  the  jury  thinks  has  an  undesirable 
impact  on  thoughts  but  that  Is  not  shown  to 
be  a  part  of  unlawful  action  Is  drastically  to 
curtail  the  First  Amendment.  As  recently 
stated  by  two  of  our  outstanding  authorities 
on  obscenity,  "The  danger  of  influencing  a 
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change  in  the  current  moral  standards  of  the 
community,  or  of  shocking  or  offending 
readers,  or  of  stimulating  sex  thoughts  or  de- 
sires apart  from  objective  conduct,  can  never 
justify  the  losses  to  society  that  result  from 
Interference  with  literary  freedom."  Lockhart 
&  McClure.  Literature,  The  Law  of  Obscenity, 
and  the  Constitution,  38  Minn.  L.  Rev.  296. 
387. 

If  we  were  certain  that  Impurity  of  sexual 
thoughts  impelled  to  action,  we  would  be  on 
less  dangerous  ground  In  punishing  the  dis- 
tributors of  this  sex  literature.  But  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  obscene  literature,  as  so 
defined.  Is  a  significant  factor  In  influencing 
substantial  deviations  from  the  community 
standards. 

"There  are  a  nvunber  of  reasons  for  real 
and  substantial  doubts  as  to  the  soundness 
of  that  hypothesis.  (1)  Scientific  studies  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  demonstrate  that  those 
who  get  Into  trouble,  and  are  the  greatest 
concern  of  the  advocates  of  censorship,  are 
far  less  Inclined  to  read  than  those  who  do 
not  become  delinquent.  The  delinquents  are 
generally  the  adventurous  type,  who  have 
little  use  for  reading  and  other  non-active 
entertainment.  Thus,  even  assuming  that 
reading  sometimes  has  an  adverse  effect  up- 
on moral  conduct,  the  effect  is  not  likely  to 
be  substantial,  for  those  who  are  susceptible 
seldom  read.  (2)  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glu- 
eck.  who  are  among  the  country's  leading 
authorities  on  the  treatment  and  causes  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  have  recently  pub- 
lished the  results  of  a  ten  year  study  of  its 
causes.  They  exhaustively  studied  approxi- 
mately 90  factors  and  Infiuences  that  might 
lead  to  or  explain  juvenile  delinquency,  but 
the  Gluecks  gave  no  consideration  to  the 
type  of  reading  material,  If  any,  read  by 
the  delinquents.  This  is.  of  course,  consistent 
with  their  finding  that  delinquents  read  very 
little.  When  those  who  know  so  much  about 
the  problem  of  delinquency  among  youth — 
the  very  group  about  whom  the  advocates 
of  censorship  are  most  concerned — conclude 
that  what  delinquents  read  has  so  little  effect 
upon  their  conduct  that  it  Is  not  worth  In- 
vestigating In  an  exhaustive  study  of  causes, 
there  is  good  reason  for  serious  doubt  con- 
cerning the  basic  hypothesis  on  which  ob- 
scenity censorship  is  defended.  (3)  The  many 
other  Influences  in  society  that  stimulate 
sexual  desire  are  so  much  more  frequent  In 
their  influence,  and  so  much  more  potent  in 
their  effect,  that  the  influence  of  reading  is 
likely,  at  most,  to  be  relatively  insignificant 
in  the  composite  of  forces  that  lead  an  in- 
dividual into  conduct  deviating  from  the 
community  sex~ standards.  The  Elinsey  studies 
show  the  minor  degree  to  which  literature 
serves  as  a  potent  sexual  stimulant.  And  the 
studies  demonstrating  that  sex  knowledge 
seldom  results  from  reading  Indicates  [sic] 
the  relative  unimportance  of  literature  in 
sex  thoughts  as  compared  with  other  factors 
in  society."  Lockhart  &  McClure,  op.  cit. 
supra,  pp.  385-386. 

The  absence  of  dependable  Information  on 
the  effect  of  obscene  literature  on  human 
conduct  should  make  us  wary.  It  should  put 
us  on  the  side  of  protecting  society's  Interest 
in  literature,  except  and  unless  It  can  be 
s&ld  that  the  particular  publication  has  an 
Impact  on  action  that  the  government  can 
control. 

As  noted,  the  trial  judge  In  the  Roth  case 
charged  the  jury  In  the  alternative  that  the 
federal  obscenity  statute  outlaws  llter&ttire 
dealing  with  sex  which  offends  "the  common 
conscience  of  the  community."  That  standsLrd 
Is,  In  my  view,  more  immit^i  still  to  freedocn 
of  expression. 

The  standard  of  what  offends  "the  common 
oonsclence  of  the  community"  conflicts.  In 
my  judgment,  with  the  command  of  the  First 
Amendment  that  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or 
of  the  press."  Certainly  that  standard  would 
not  be  an  acceptable  one  if  religion,  econom- 


ics, politics  or  philosophy  were  Involved.  How 
does  It  become  a  constitutional  standard 
when  literature  treating  with  sex  is  con- 
cerned? 

Any  test  that  turns  on  what  is  offensive  to 
the  community's  standards  Is  too  loose,  too 
capricious,  too  destructive  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression to  be  squared  with  the  First  Amend- 
ment. Under  that  test,  juries  can  censor, 
suppress,  and  punish  what  they  don't  like, 
provided  the  matter  relates  to  "sexual  im- 
purity" or  has  a  tendency  "to  excite  lustful 
thoughts."  This  is  community  censorship  in 
one  of  Its  worst  forms.  It  creates  a  regime 
where  In  the  battle  between  the  literati  and 
the  Philistines,  the  Philistines  are  certain  to 
win.  If  experience  in  this  field  teaches  any- 
thing, it  is  that  "censorship  of  obscenity  has 
almost  always  been  both  irrational  and  in- 
discriminate." Lockhart  &  McClure,  op.  cit. 
supra,  at  371.  The  test  adopted  here  accen- 
tuates that  trend. 

I  assume  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  forbids  Congress  from  using  its 
power  over  the  malls  to  proscribe  conduct  on 
the  grounds  of  good  morals.  No  one  would 
suggest  that  the  First  Amendment  permits 
nudity  in  public  places,  adultery,  and  other 
phases  of  sexual  misconduct. 

I  oan  understand  (and  at  times  even  sym- 
pathize) with  programs  of  civic  groups  and 
church  groups  to  protect  and  defend  the 
existing  moral  standards  of  the  community. 
I  can  understand  the  motives  of  the  An- 
thony Comstocks  who  would  impose  Vic- 
torian standards  on  the  commvmlty.  When 
speech  alone  is  Involved,  I  do  not  think  that 
government,  consistently  with  the  First 
Amendment,  oan  become  the  sponsor  of  any 
of  these  movements.  I  do  not  think  that 
government  consistently  with  the  First 
Amendment,  can  throw  its  weight  behind  one 
school  or  another.  Government  should  be 
concerned  with  antisocial  conduct,  not  with 
utterances.  Thus,  if  the  First  Amendment 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech  and  press 
is  to  mean  anything  in  this  field,  it  must  al- 
low protests  even  against  the  moral  code 
that  the  standard  of  the  day  sets  for  the 
community.  In  other  words,  literature  should 
not  be  suppressed  merely  because  it  offends 
the  moral  code  of  the  censor. 

The  legality  of  a  publication  In  this 
country  should  never  be  allowed  to  turn 
either  on  the  purity  of  thought  which  it  in- 
stills in  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  on  the  de- 
gree to  which  it  offends  the  community  con- 
science. By  either  test  the  role  of  the  censor 
is  ex&lted,  and  society's  values  in  literary 
freedom'  are  sacrificed. 

The  Court  today  suggests  a  third  standard. 
It  defines  obscene  material  as  that  "which 
deals  with  sex  in  a  manner  appealing  to 
prurient  Interest."  «*  Like  the  standards  ap- 
plied by  the  trial  judges  below,  that  standard 
does  not  require  any  nexus  between  the 
literature  which  is  prohibited  and  action 
which  the  legislature  can  regulate  or  pro- 
hibit. Under  the  First  Amendment,  that 
standard  is  no  more  valid  than  those  which 
the  courts  below  adopted. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  problem  can  be 
resolved  by  the  Court's  statement  that  "ob- 
scenity is  not  expression  protected  by  the 
FVst  Amendment."  With  the  exception  of 
BeauJiamais  v.  Illinois,  343  UjS.  250,  none  of 
our  cases  has  resolved  problems  of  free  speech 
and  free  press  by  placing  any  form  of  expres- 
sion beyond  the  pale  of  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  the  First  Amendment.  Unlike 
the  law  of  libel,  wrongfully  relied  on  in 
Beauhamais,  there  is  no  special  historical 
evidence  that  llteratiore  dealing  with  sex  was 
Intended  to  be  treated  in  a  special  manner 
by  those  who  dr&fted  the  First  Amendment. 
In  fact,  the  first  reported  court  decision  in 
this  coimtry  involving  obscene  literature  was 
In  1821.  Lockhart  tc  McCltire.  op.  cit.  supra, 
at  824,  n.  aoo.  I  reject  too  the  ImpUcaUon 
that  problems  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the   press   are  to  be  resolved   by   weighing 
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ftgalnst  the  values  of  free  exprtealon.  the 
Judgment  of  the  Court  that  a  I  particular 
form  of  that  expression  has  "no  jredeemlng 
social  Importance."  The  First  Ame»dment,  Its 
prohibition  In  terms  absolute,  wae  designed 
to  preclude  courts  as  well  as  leglsla|tures  from 
weighing  the  values  of  speech  agalhst  silence. 
The  First  Amendment  puts  free  sp  sech  In  the 
preferred  position. 

Freedom  of  expression  can  be  suppressed 
If.  and  to  the  extent  that,  It  Is  so  closely 
brigaded  with  Ulegal  action  as  to  be  an  In- 
separable part  of  It.  Giboney  v.  £7  ipire  Stor- 
age Co.,  336  UjS.  480,  498;  LabO'  Board  v. 
Vtr^nia  Power  Co.,  314  U.S.  469,  177-478.  As 
a  people,  we  cannot  afford  to  relax  that 
standard  for  the  teet  that  supprea  les  a  cheap 
tract  today  ctin  supress  a  literal  y  gem  to- 
morrow. All  It  need  do  Is  to  Incite  1 1  lascivious 
thought  or  arouse  a  lustful  deslie.  The  list 
of  books  that  judges  or  Juries  c«n  place  in 
that  category  Is  endless. 

I  would  give  the  broad  sweep  c  t  the  First 
Amendment  full  support.  I  hav«  the  same 
confidence  In  the  ability  of  oiu  people  to 
reject  noxious  literature  as  I  ha  re  In  their 
capacity  to  sort  out  the  true  froi  a  the  false 
In  theology,  economics,  politics,  o: '  any  other 
field. 

FOOTNOTES 

•Together  with  No.  61,  Alberta  v.  CaUfomia. 
appeal  from  the  Superior  Court  of  California, 
Los  Angeles  County,  Appellate  Dtepartment, 
argued  and  decided  on  the  same  d  Eites. 

'  The  federal  obscenity  statuti  provided, 
in  pertinent  part : 

•Every  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  or  fUthy 
book,  pamphlet,  plctiire,  paper,  l»tter,  writ- 
ing, print,  or  other  publication  <f  an  Inde- 
cent character;  and — 

"Every  written  or  printed  card,  letter,  cir- 
cular, book,  pamphlet,  advertisement,  or 
notice  of  any  kind  giving  lnfor»iatlon,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  where,  or  hOw,  or  from 
whom,  or  by  what  means  any  of  such  men- 
tioned matters,  articles,  or  things  may  be 
obtained  or  made  .  .  .  whether  se  Ued  or  un- 
sealed . . . 

"Is  declared  to  be  nonmailable  matter  and 
shall  not  be  conveyed  in  the  mails  or  de- 
livered from  any  post  office  or  b]  any  letter 
carrier. 

"Whoever  knowingly  deposits  Jor  mailing 
or  delivery,  anything  declared  by  this  section 
to  be  nonmailable,  or  knowlnglj  takes  the 
same  from  the  malls  for  the  purtoose  of  cir- 
culating or  disposing  thereof,  or  1  >f  aiding  in 
the  circulation  or  disposition  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprtaoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both."  18  U.S.C. 
I  1461. 

The  1956  amendment  of  this  statute,  69 
Stat.  183.  IS  not  applicable  to  this  case. 

'The  California  Penal  Code  irovldes.  In 
pertinent  part : 

"Every  person  who  willfully  imd  lewdly, 
either: 

"3.  Writes,  composes,  stereotypes,  prints, 
publishes,  sells,  distributee,  keejs  for  sale, 
or  exhibits  any  obscene  or  indecfnt  writing, 
paper,  or  book;  or  designs,  copies^  draws,  en- 
graces,  paints,  or  otherwise  psepares  any 
obscene  or  Indecent  picture  o»  print;  or 
molds,  cuts,  casts,  or  otherwise  m4ke8  any  ob- 
scene or  Indecent  figure:  or, 

"4.  Writes,  composes,  or  publishes  any  no- 
tice or  advertisement  of  any  such  writing 
paper,  book,  picture,  print  or  figui  e; 

"6.  ...  Is  guilty  of  a  mlsdenreanor  . 
Wests  Cal.  Penal  Code  Ann.,   1155.   {311. 

»  In  Roth,  reUance  U  placed  on  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amen  dment.  and 
In  Alberts,  reliance  Is  placed  up>n  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteei^h  Amend' 
ment. 

♦  237  F.  2d  796. 

<353  n.S.  964.  Petitioner's  apilllcatlon  for 
ball  was  granted  by  Mx.  Jcsnci  Hari^an  In 
his  capacity  as  Circuit  Justice  lor  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit.  1  L.  Ed.  3d  34,  77    Jup.  Ct.  17. 

•138   Cal.   App.   ad   Supp.  900    393   P.   3d 


90.  This  Is  the  highest  state  appellate  court 
available  to  the  appellant.  Cal.  Const.,  Art. 
VI,  I  5;  see  Edwards  v.  California,  314  U.S. 
160. 

■  352  U.S.  962. 

•  No  issue  Is  presented  In  either  case  con- 
cerning the  obscenity  of  the  material  In- 
volved. 

'  See  also  the  following  cases  in  which  con- 
victions under  obscenity  statutes  have  been 
reviewed:  Gnmm  v.  United  States,  156  U.S. 
604;  Rosen  v.  United  States.  161  U.S.  29; 
Swearingen  v.  United  States,  161  U.S.  446; 
Andrews  v.  United  States,  162  U.S.  420;  Price 
v.  United  States,  165  U.S.  311;  Dunlop  v. 
United  States.  165  U.S.  486;  Bartell  v.  United 
States,  227  U.S.  427;  United  States  v.  Llme- 
house.  285  U.S.  424. 

"Del.  Const.,  1792,  Art.  I.  {  6:  Oa.  Const., 

1777,  Art.  LXI;  Md.  Const.,  1776,  Declaration 
of  Rights,  5  38;  Mass.  Const.,  1780,  Dec- 
laraUon  of  Rights.  Art.  XVI;  N.  H.  Const.. 
1784.  Art.  I,  i  XXII:  N.  C.  Const.,  1776.  Dec- 
laration of  Rlghte,  Art.  XV;  Pa.  Const.,  1776, 
Declaration  of  Rights,  Art.  XII;  S.C.  Const., 

1778,  Art.  XLJII:  Vt.  Const..  1777,  Declaration 
of  Rights,  Art.  XIV;  Va.  BUI  of  Rights.  1776, 
5  12. 

"  Act  to  Secure  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
(1804),  1  Conn.  Pub.  Stat.  Laws  356  (1808); 
Del.  Const.,  1792.  Art.  I.  i  5;  Oa.  Penal  Code, 
Eighth  Dlv.,  5  Vin  (1817),  Digest  of  the 
Laws  of  Oa.  364  (Prince  1822);  Act  of  1803, 
c.  54,  n  Md.  Public  Oeneral  Laws  1096  (Poe 
1888) :  Commonwealth  v.  Kneeland,  37  Mass. 
206,  232  (1838);  Act  for  the  Punishment  of 
Certain  Crimes  Not  Capital  (1791).  N.H. 
Laws  1792.  253;  Act  Respecting  Libels  (1799), 
NJ.  Rev.  Laws  411  (1800) :  People  v.  Croswell. 
3  Johns,  (N.T.)  337  (1804);  Act  of  1803,  c. 
632,  2  Laws  of  N.  C.  999  (1821);  Pa.  Const., 
1790,  Art  IX,  {  7;  R.  I.  Code  of  Laws  (1647), 
Proceedings  of  the  First  Oeneral  Assembly 
and  Code  of  Laws  44-45  (1647);  R.  I.  Const., 
1842,  Art.  I.  {  20;  Act  of  1804,  1  Laws  of  Vt. 
366  (Tolman  1808):  Commonwealth  v.  Mor- 
ris. 1  Brock.  &  Hoi.  (Va.)   176  (1811). 

'=  Act  for  the  Punishment  of  Divers  Capital 
and  Other  Felonies.  Acts  and  Laws  of  Conn. 
66.  67  (1784):  Act  Against  Drunkeness,  Blas- 
phemy.   5§   4,  5    (1737),   1   Laws  of  Del.   173, 
174  (1797);  Act  to  Regulate  Taverns  (1786), 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Ga.  512,  613   (Prince 
1822);   Act  of  1723.  c.  16.   5   1,  Digest  of  the 
Laws  of  Md.  92  (Herty  1799);  General  Laws 
and   Liberties   of   Mass.   Bay,   c.    XVIII,    {    3 
(1646),  Mass.  Bay  Colony  Charters  &  Laws 
58    (1814);    Act  of   1782,  c.   8,  Rev.  Stat,  of 
Mass.  741,   {    16    (1836);    Act  of   1798,  c.  33; 
55  1,  3,  Rev.  Stat,  of  Mass.  741,  5  16   (1836); 
Act  for  the  Punishment  of  Certain   Crimes 
Not  Capital  (1791).  N.  H.  Laws  1793.  252,  366; 
Act  for  the  Punishment  of  Profane  Cursing 
and  Swearing   (1791),  N.  H.  Laws  1792,  258; 
Act  for  Suppressing  Vice  and  Immorality,  55 
Vm,   DC    (1798),   N.   J.   Rev.   Laws  329.   331 
(1800);    Act  for   Suppressing  Immorality,   5 
IV  (1788),  2  Laws  of  N.  Y.  267,  268  (Jones  & 
Varlck  1777-1789 ) ;  People  v.  Ruggles,  8  Johns. 
(N.  Y.)    290   (1811):   Act  ...  for  the  More 
Effectual  Suppression  of  Vice  and  Immoral- 
ity, 5  m  (1741) ,  1  N.  C.  Laws  52  (Martin  Rev. 
1715-1790) ;  Act  to  Prevent  the  Grievous  81ns 
of  Cursing  and  Swearing  (1700),  II  Statutes 
at  Large  of  Pa.  49  (1700-1712);  Act  for  the 
Prevention    of    Vice    and    Immorality,    5    n 
(1794),  3  Laws  of  Pa.  177,  178  (1791-1803); 
Act   to   Reform    the   Penal   Laws,    55    33,   34 
(1798),  R.  I   Laws  1798,  584,  695;  Act  for  the 
More  Effectual  Suppressing  of  Blasphemy  and 
prophaness  (1703),  Laws  of  S.  C.  4  (Orlmk6 
1790);  Act,  for  the  Punishment  of  Certain 
Capital,  and  Other  High  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors. 5  20  (1797),  1  Laws  of  Vt.  332,  839 
(Tolman  1808);  Act,  for  the  Punishment  of 
Certain  Inferior  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors, 
I  30  (1797).  1  Laws  of  Vt.  363,  361  (Tolman 
1808);  Act  for  the  Effectual  Suppression  of 
Vice,  i  1  (1792) .  Acts  of  General  Assembly  of 
Va.  286  (1794). 
"  Act  Concerning  Crimes  and  Punishments. 


5  69  (1821),  Stat.  Laws  of  Conn.  109  (1824); 
Knowles  v.  State,  3  Day  (Conn.)  103  (1808); 
Rev.  Stat,  of  1836,  c.  130,  {  10,  Rev.  Stat,  of 
Mass.  740  (1836);  Commonwealth  v.  Holmes, 
17  Mass.  335  (1821);  Rev.  Stat,  of  1842.  c.  113. 
5  2,  Rev.  Stat,  of  N.  H.  221  (1843);  Act  for 
Suppressing  Vice  and  Immorality,  5  XII 
(1798).  N.  J.  Rev.  Laws  329,  331  (1800); 
Commonwealth  v.  Sharpies,  2  S.  &  R.  (Pa.)  91 
(1815). 

"«.  flf..  United  States  v.  HarHss,  347  U.  S. 
613;  Breard  v.  Alexandria,  341  U.  S.  622; 
Teamsters  Union  v.  Hanke,  339  U.S.  470; 
Kovacs  v.  Cooper,  336  U.  S.  77;  Prince  v.  Mas- 
sachusetts, 321  U.  S.  158;  Lobor  Board  v.  Vir- 
ginia Elec.  &  Power  Co.,  314  U.  S.  469;  Coi 
V.  New  Hampshire,  312  U.  S.  669;  Schenck  v. 
United  States,  249  U.  S.  47. 

"Agreement  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Circulation  of  Obscene  Publications.  37  Stat. 
1511;  Treaties  In  Force  209  (U.S.  Dent.  SUte, 
October    31,    1956). 

'"Hearings  before  Subconunlttee  to  Inves- 
tigate Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  S. 
Res.  62,  84th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  49-52  (May  24, 
1965). 

Although  New  Mexico  has  no  general  ob- 
scenity statute.  It  does  have  a  statute  giving 
to  municipalities  the  power  "to  prohibit  the 
sale  or  exhibiting  of  obscene  or  Immoral  pub- 
lications, prints,  plctvires,  or  illiistratlons." 
N.  M.  Stat.  Ann.,  1953,  55  14-31-3.  14-21-12. 
"5  Stat.  548,  666;  11  Stat.  168;  13  Stat.  504, 
507;  17  Stat.  302:  17  Stat.  598;  19  Stat.  90;  36 
Stat.  187,  188;  25  Stat.  496;  26  Stat.  667,  614- 
616;  29  Stat.  512:  33  Stat.  70S:  35  Stat.  1129, 
1138;  41  Stat.  1060;  46  Stat.  688;  48  Stat.  1091, 
1100;  62  Stat.  768;  64  Stat.  194;  64  Stat.  451; 
69  Stat.  183;  70  Stat.  699. 

"SchCTicfc  v.  United  States,  249  UjB.  47. 
This  approach  is  typified  by  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Bok  (written  prior  to  this  Court's  opin- 
ion in  Dennis  v.  United  States,  341  VS.  494) 
m  Commonwealth  v.  Cordon,  66  Pa.  D.  &  C. 
101,  aff'd,  sub  nom.  Commonwealth  v.  Feigen- 
baum.  166  Pa.  Super.  120,  70  A.  2d  389. 

>»  Dennis  v.  United  States,  341  494.  This  ap- 
proach Is  typified  by  the  concurring  opinion 
of  Judge  Frank  in  the  Roth  case,  237  P.  2d, 
at  801.  See  also  Lockhart  &  McClure,  Litera- 
ture. The  Law  of  Obscenity,  and  the  Consti- 
tution, 38  Minn.  L.  Rev.  295  (1954) . 

=»>  I.e.,  material  having  a  tendency  to  excite 
lustful  thoughts.  Webster's  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  (Unabridged,  2d  ed.,  1949) 
defines  prurient,  in  pertinent  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

".  .  .  Itching;  longing;  xmeasy  with  de- 
sire or  longing;  of  persons,  having  Itching, 
morbid,  or  lascivious  longing;  of  desire,  curi- 
osity, or  propensity,  lewd.  .  .  ." 

Pruriency  Is  defined.  In  pertinent  part,  aa 
follows: 

".  .  .  Qiiallty  of  being  prurient;  lascivious 
desire  or  thought.  .  .  ." 

See  also  Mutual  Film  Corp.  v.  Industrial 
Comm'n.  236  U.S.  230,  242,  where  this  Court 
said  as  to  motion  pictures:  "...  They  take 
their  attraction  from  the  general  Interest, 
eager  and  wholesome  it  may  be,  in  their 
subjects,  but  a  prurient  interest  may  be  ex- 
cited and  appealed  to.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis 
added. ) 

We  perceive  no  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  meaning  of  obscenity  developed 
In  the  case  law  and  the  definition  of  the 
AJL..I..  Model  Penal  Code,  5  207.10  (2)  (Tent. 
Draft  No.  6,  1957),  rl«.. 

".  ,  .  A  thing  is  obscene  if,  considered  as 
a  whole,  its  predominant  appeal  Is  to  prurient 
Interest,  I.e.,  a  shameful  or  morbid  Interest 
In  nudity,  sex,  or  excretion,  and  If  it  goes 
substantially  beyond  customary  limits  of 
candor  in  description  or  representation  of 
such  noatters.  .  .  ."  See  Comment,  id.,  at  10 
and  the  discussion  at  page  29  et  seq. 

("See,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Dennett.  39 
FJ2d  664. 

"  Madison's  Report  on  the  Virginia  Resolu- 
tions, 4  Elliot's  Debates  671. 


»  See  note  14,  supra. 

MBut  see  the  inatrucUons  given  to  the 
Jury  by  Mr.  Justice  Stable  in  Regina  v.  Mar- 
tin Seeker  Warburg.  [19541  2  All  Eng.  683 
iC  c  c  \ 

»  Uriited  States  v.  Kennerley,  209  F.  119; 
MacFadden  v.  United  States,  165  P.51:  United 
States  V.  Bennett.  24  Fed.  Cas.  1093;  United 
States  V.  Clarke,  38  F.  500;  Commonwealth  v. 
Buckley.  200  Mass.  346.  86  N.  E.  910. 

»£  g..  Walker  v.  Popenoe,  80  U.S.  App. 
DC  129.  149  P.3d  511:  Parmelee  v.  United 
States.  72  App.  D.C.  203.  113  F.2d  729;  United 
States  V.  Lerine,  83  F.  2d  156:  United  States 
V  Dennett,  39  F.2d  564;  Khan  v.  Feist,  Inc., 
P  Supp.  460,  aff'd,  165  F.2d  188;  United 
States  v.  one  Book  Called  "Ulysses."  5  F. 
Supp.  182,  aff'd,  72  P.2d  706:  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  v.  Chicago,  3  Hi.  2d  334,  121 
N  E  2d  585;  Commonwealth  v.  Isenstadt.  318 
Mass  543,  62  N.E.  2d  840;  Missouri  v.  Becker, 
364  Mo.  1079,  272,  S.W.  2d  283;  Adams  The- 
atre Co.  V.  Keenan,  12  N.  J.  267,  96  A.2d  619: 
Bantam  Books.  Inc.  v.  Melko,  26  N.  J.  Super. 
292,  96  A.  2d  47;  Commonwealth  v.  Gordon, 
66  Pa.  D.  &  C.  101,  aff'd,  sub  nom.  Common- 
wealth V.  Feigenbaum,  166  Pa.  Super.  120,  70 
A.2d  389;  cf .  Roth  v.  Goldman,  172  F.2d  788, 
794-795  (concurrence). 

»^  In  Alberts,  the  contention  that  the  trial 
Judge  did  not  read  the  materials  In  their 
entirety  Is  not  before  us  because  not  fairly 
comprised  vrithln  the  questions  presented. 
U.S.  Sup.  Ct.  Rules,  15(1)  (c)(1). 

"  This  Court,  as  early  as  1896,  said  of  the 
federal  obscenity  statute: 

".  .  .  Every  one  who  uses  the  malls  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  carrying  papers  or  publica- 
tions must  take  notice  of  what.  In  this  en- 
lightened age.  Is  meant  by  decency,  purity, 
and  chastity  in  social  life,  and  what  must  be 
deemed  obscene,  lewd,  and  lascivious."  Rosen 
v.  United  States,  161  U.S.  29,  42. 

=»£.   g..   Roth   V.   Goldman,   172   F.2d   788, 
789;  Parmelee  v.  United  States.  72  App.  D.  C. 
XiJ  203,  204.  113  F.2d  729,  730;  United  States  v. 

3i  4200    Copies    International    Journal,    134    F. 

X'  Supp.    490,  493;    United   States  v.   One   Un- 

oound  Volume,  128  F.  Supp.  280,  281. 

""It  Is  argued  that  because  Juries  may 
reach  different  conclusions  as  to  the  same 
material,  the  statutes  must  be  held  to  be 
iiisufflclently  precise  to  satisfy  due  process  re- 
quirements. But,  It  is  common  experience 
that  different  Juries  may  reach  different  re- 
sults under  any  criminal  statute.  That  is 
one  of  the  consequences  we  accept  under 
our  Jury  system.  Cf.  Dunlop  v.  United  States. 
165  U.S.  486.  499-600. 

"  For  the  same  reason,  we  reject,  in  this 
case,  the  argument  that  there  Is  greater  lati- 
tude for  state  action  under  the  word  "liber- 
ty" under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  than 
is  allowed  to  Congress  by  the  language  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

"In  Public  Clearing  House  v.  Coyne.  194 
U.S.  497,  506-608,  this  Court  said: 

"The  constitutional  prmclples  underlying 
the  administration  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment were  discussed  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  in  Ex  parte  Jackson.  96  U.S.  727,  in 
which  we  held  that  the  power  vested  in  Con- 
gress to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads 
embraced  the  regulation  of  the  entire  postal 
system  of  the  country;  that  Congress  might 
designate  what  might  be  carried  In  the  malls 
and  what  excluded.  ...  It  may  .  .  .  refuse 
to  Include  In  Its  malls  such  printed  matter 
or  merchandise  as  may  seem  objectionable  to 
it  upon  the  ground  of  public  policy.  .  .  .  For 
more  than  thirty  years  not  only  has  the 
transmission  of  obscene  matter  been  pro- 
hibited, but  It  has  been  made  a  crime,  pun- 
ishable by  fine  or  imprisonment,  for  a  person 
to  deposit  such  matter  in  the  malls.  The 
constitutionality  of  this  law  we  believe  has 
never  been  attacked.  .  .  ." 

«■  In  iiZberts  v.  California,  the  state  defini- 
tion of  "obscenity"  Is,  of  course,  binding  on 
us.  The  definition  there  used  derives  from 
People  V.  Wepplo.  78  Cal.  App.  2d.  Supp.  959, 


178  P.  2d  863,  the  question  being  whether  the 
material  has  "a  substantive  tendency  to  de- 
prave or  corrupt  its  readers  by  exciting  las- 
civious thoughts  or  arousing  lustful  desire." 
In  Roth  V.  United  States,  our  grant  of 
certiorari  was  limited  to  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  statute,  and  did  not 
encompass  the  correctness  of  the  definition 
of  "obscenity"  adopted  by  the  trial  judge  as 
a  matter  of  statutory  construction.  We  must 
therefore  assume  that  the  trial  Judge  cor- 
rectly defined  that  term,  and  deal  with  the 
constitutionality  of  the  sutute  as  construed 
and  applied  In  this  case. 

The  two  definitions  do  not  seem  to  me 
synonymous.  Under  the  federal  definition  it 
is  enough  If  the  jury  finds  that  the  book  as  a 
whole  leads  to  certain  thoughts.  In  Califor- 
nia, the  further  inference  must  be  drawn 
that  such  thoughts  will  have  a  substantive 
"tendency  to  deprave  or  corrupt" — i.e.,  that 
the  thoughts  Induced  by  the  material  will 
affect  character  and  action.  See  American 
Law  Institute.  Model  Penal  Code,  Tentative 
Draft  No.  6,  5  207.10(2),  Comments,  p.  10. 
"/bid. 

^  See  dissenting  opinion  of  Ms.  Justice 
BRENN.^N  In  Kingsley  Books.  Inc.  v.  Brown, 
No.  107,  ante,  p.  447. 

*"  "The  general  principle  of  free  speech,  it 
seems  to  me,  must  be  taken  to  be  included 
m  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  In  view  of 
the  scope  that  has  been  given  to  the  word 
'liberty'  as  there  used,  although  perhaps  It 
may  be  accepted  with  a  somewhat  larger 
latitude  of  interpretation  than  Is  allowed  to 
Congress  by  the  sweeping  language  that 
governs  or  ought  to  govern  the  laws  of  the 
United  States." 

■>•  The  hoary  dogma  of  Ex  parte  Jackson.  96 
U.S.  727,  and  Public  Clearing  House  v.  Coyne, 
194  U.S.  497,  that  the  use  of  the  malls  Is  a 
privilege  on  which  the  Government  may  im- 
pose such  conditions  as  it  chooses,  has  long 
since  evaporated.  See  Brandels,  J.,  dissenting, 
m  Milwaukee  Social  Democratic  Publishing 
Co.  V.  Burleson,  255  U.S.  407,  430-433;  Holmes. 
J.,  dissenting.  In  Leach  v.  Carlile.  268  U.S. 
138,  140;  Cates  v.  Haderline,  342  U.S.  804,  re- 
versing 189  P.  2d  369:  Door  v.  Donaldson,  90 
U.S.  App.  b.C.  188,  195  P.2d  764. 

■"  Hart,  The  Relations  Between  State  and 
Federal  Law,  54  Col.  L.  Rev.  489,  493. 

I'To  give  only  a  few  examples:  Edmund 
Wilson's  "Memoirs  of  Hecate  County"  was 
found  obscene  In  New  York,  see  Doubleday  & 
Co.  V.  New  York,  335  U.S.  848;  a  bookseller 
Indicted  for  selling  the  same  book  was  ac- 
quitted in  California.  "God's  Little  Acre"  was 
held  to  be  obscene  In  Massachusetts,  not 
obscene  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

'"While  the  correctness  of  the  judge's 
charge  is  not  before  us,  the  question  Is  neces- 
sarily subsumed  In  the  broader  question  in- 
volving the  constitutionality  of  the  statute 
as  applied  In  this  case. 

"  See  American  Law  Institute,  Model  Penal 
Code.  Tentative  Draft  No.  6,  §  207.10,  Com- 
ments, p.  20:  "As  an  Independent  goal  of 
penal  legislation,  repression  of  sexual 
thoughts  and  desires  Is  hard  to  support. 
Thoughts  and  desires  not  manifested  in  overt 
antisocial  behavior  are  generally  regarded  as 
the  exclusive  concern  of  the  Individual  and 
his  spiritual  advisors." 

"The  definition  of  obscenity  which  the 
Covu't  adopts  seems  in  substance  to  be  that 
adopted  by  those  who  drafted  the  A.  L.  I.. 
Model  Penal  Code.  {207.10(2)  (Tentative 
Draft  No.  6,  1957). 

"Obscenity  Is  defined  In  terms  of  material 
which  appeals  predominantly  to  prurient  in- 
terest In  sexual  matters  and  which  goes  be- 
yond customary  freedom  of  expression  in 
these  matters.  We  reject  the  prevalimg  tests 
of  tendency  to  arouse  lustful  thoughts  or  de- 
sires because  it  is  unreallstlcally  broad  for 
a  society  that  plainly  tolerates  a  great  deal 
of  erotic  Interest  in  literature,  advertising, 
and  art,  and  because  regulation  of  thought 
or   desire,   unconnected  with  overt  misbe- 


havior, raises  the  most  acut«  constitutional 
as  well  as  practical  difficulties."  Id.,  at  10. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
peat that  I  did  not  attempt  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  sexually  oriented  advertise- 
ments to  what  we  are  talking  about.  I 
do  not  thinlc  there  is  much  diflftculty  In 
determining  the  difiference  between  sex- 
ually oriented  advertisements  and  pho- 
tography. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood)  .  The  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  24  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 

minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Packwood)  .  The  Senator  from  Michigan 

is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose 
one  of  the  least  desirable  of  all  labels 
to  carry  away  from  Congress  is  that  one 
is  soft  on  pornography.  I  could  think  of 
some  worse,  but  I  would  be  hard  put  to 
name  many. 

About  35  minutes  ago,  at  the  most, 
while  wsilking  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  got  an  eight- page  bill.  It  is  an 
amendment  to  the  postal  reform  bill.  And 
we  are  told  it  is  within  constitutional 
limits,  they  hope,  and  that  if  it  is  not 
within  constitutional  limits,  let  the  con- 
ferees take  care  of  it.  It  moves  against 
the  business  of  using  the  mails  to  invade 
the  privacy  of  a  home  with  sexually 
oriented  advertisements. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
if  this  Is  the  bill  that  earlier  in  this  ses- 
sion was  introduced  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttdings)  . 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  I  am  sure  it 
was  not.  I  discussed  this  bill  twice.  The 
House  has  passed  this  House  language.  1 
know  of  no  other  bill  that  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  similar  to  or 
exactly  like  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  my  memory 
is  that  there  was  a  bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  among  a  num- 
ber of  other  bills,  intending  to  reduce, 
if  not  eliminate,  pornography.  The  bill 
was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  among  others,  was 
a  sponsor. 

It  was  tailored  carefully  in  the  light  of 
a  number  of  decisions. 

The  Roth  decision  is  by  no  means  the 
last  word  on  this  matter.  The  Roth  deci- 
sion Is  13  years  old. 

Much  guidance  has  since  been  given  to 
Congress  with  respect  to  what  we  may  or 
may  not  enact  in  the  area  sought  to  be 
reached  by  this.  Including  this  very  ses- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  wonder  if  I  imderstood  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  correctly,  that  the  House 
has  passed  this  language. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HART.  Thai  why  could  we  not 
take  the  language  of  that  bill? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  They  did  not  pass 
it  in  connection  with  this  bill.  It  was 
passed  as  a  separate  bill.  I  merely  use 
that,  as  I  explained  earlier,  as  a  means  of 
identifying  it.  It  is  a  Senate  bill.  Through 
no  fault  of  the  Senate  committee,  we 
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were  not  allowed  to  testify,  although 
they  set  It  up  at  least  two  or  tl  iree  times. 
The  language  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  cMr.  Tydincs^  woidd  not  be 
disturbed  at  all  by  the  languige  of  my 
bill.  In  fact,  if  anything,  his  goes  a  bit 
further  than  mine. 

We  drew  ours  from  the  Ne\ '  York  bill 
which  has  been  upheld  by  the  ( ourts,  and 
the  Rowan  case  and  others  df  the  Su- 
preme Court  applied  only  to  the  sexually 
oriented  advertising. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  It  fair  for 
me  to  draw  from  that  statemei  it  that  the 
bill  the  Senator  offers  now  as  i  in  amend- 
ment to  the  postal  reform  till  follows 
the  pattern  of  the  Tydings  bi  1  but  does 
not  go  quite  so  far? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  It  1  dllows  the 
pattern  of  the  Tydings  bill.  B^t  the  lan- 
gxuige  contained  in  this  is  pretty  much 
the  language  presented  by  th  i  adminis- 
tration. And.  if  anything,  it  d  oes  not  go 
as  far.  in  my  opinion,  as  the  T  rdings  bill. 

And  I  think  when  it  comes  to  having 
hearings  on  additional  bills  cf  this  na- 
ture, certainly  the  passage  of  khis  or  the 
inclusion  of  this  in  the  postal  reform  bill 
will  not  preclude  other  meajures  from 
being  discussed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  take  some 
comfort  in  the  statement  that  this  bill 
approaches  the  problem  in  the  style 
suggested  by  the  Tydings  bill  but  does 
not  go  as  far.  However,  I  am  compelled 
to  state  that,  given  all  of  thd  rich  tra- 
dition of  this  Chamber,  we  she  old  be  able 
to  proceed  more  prudently  in  an  area  of 
great  sensitivity  than  doing  so  within 
an  hour's  time  with  an  eight-page  meas- 
lu*,  copies  of  which  I  doubt  ai  e  available 
to  some  of  the  sponsors. 

That  would  be,  I  think,  one  ^  )f  our  less- 
impressive  performances. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Tydin  rs  bill  and 
others  which  may  be  devel  )ped  after 
hearings  would  not  be  dama  fed  by  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  Nonethe- 
less, the  adoption  of  the  amer  dment  has 
some  significance. 

It  means  that  those  who  rote  for  it 
agree  with  all  eight  pages,  even  though 
those  eight  pages  are  not  in  tl  e  hands  of 
everyone. 

Would  It  not  be  much  sour  der  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  await  the  report 
either  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  or  the  Cotimittee  on 
the  Judiciary?  I  suppose  thai  the  Com- 
merce Committee  could  also  i  >articipate. 
But  at  least  why  do  we  not  liave  infor- 
mation available  before  unddrtaking  to 
sail  on  a  veo'  troubled  sea  and  have  the 
report  which  begins  with  the  Roth  case. 
It  does  not  end  with  it.  It  (  ounsels  us 
on  the  opinion  of  members  ol  the  bar. 

I  do  not  want  to  weaken  r  ly  voice  of 
caution  by  acknowledging  tie  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  glad  to  be  informed  thi  ,t  it  follows 
the  pattern  of  the  Tydings  b  11  but  may 
not  go  as  far.  However,  we  s  )end  many 
hours  aroimd  here  on  items  of  much 
less  complexity  and  much  less  consti- 
tutional significance 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  are  not  set- 
ting a  pattern. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  stall  answer 
briefly.  I  do  not  know  a  bill  that  has  ever 


come  out  of  my  office  that  received  more 
study  than  this  bill.  I  have  made  seven 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
testifled  before  two  different  committees 
of  the  House.  Through  no  fault  of  our 
chairman,  I  have  not  been  able  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  committee.  However, 
this  language,  I  must  say,  was  submitted 
long  before  the  administration  language 
was  sent  down.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice for  action  and  undoubtedly  It  would 
have  been  testified  to  in  the  coming 
month,  when  the  chairman  decided  to 
hold  hearings. 

I  thought  this  would  be  the  proper 
place  to  bring  up  this  long-discussed 
matter.  To  me  it  is  not  a  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  approach.  I  think 
if  we  had  gone  further  we  might  have 
run  into  constitutional  problems,  but 
when  we  limited  it  to  that  which  we  have 
limited  it,  and  backed  up  by  court  de- 
cisions, I  think  it  should  cause  no 
concern. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  have  made 
many  speeches  about  some  bills,  and  they 
have  never  gotten  through  committee, 
and  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  because 
they  were  not  proper.  Making  seven 
speeches  in  7  days  does  not  respond  to 
that  problem. 

We  have  committees  for  purposes,  and 
one  of  those  purposes  is  to  make  avail- 
able to  Members  the  judgment  on  mat- 
ters, especially  in  areas  where  anyone 
with  any  sensitivity  in  respect  of  the 
Constitution  understands  we  have  to 
proceed  cautiously. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  a  bDl  to  deal  with  this 
particiilar  matter.  As  I  said  earlier,  it  is 
conceived  along  the  lines  of  the  measure 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  presented  my  proposal 
because  of  the  hundreds  of  communica- 
tions on  this  subject  I  have  received 
from  Montana — a  small  State  in  popula- 
tion, but  a  big  State  geographically.  I 
did  so  because  of  the  fact  that  unsolic- 
ited pornographic  material  is  being  sent 
into  the  homes  of  the  people  whom  I 
represent.  This  material  is  falling  into 
the  hands  of  youngsters  who  in  turn 
give  it  to  their  parents,  and  in  general, 
the  situation  has  become,  to  put  it  mild- 
ly, most  embarrassing. 

Hearings  were  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
but  those  hearings  were  postponed, 
through  no  fault  of  committee  members, 
but  due  to  circumstances  over  which 
they  had  no  control.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  my  next-door 
neighbor,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
( Mr.  McGee  I ,  had  scheduled  hearings 
to  consider  the  dissemination  of  porno- 
graphic material  through  the  mail  but 
because  of  circumstances  over  which  he 
and  his  committee  had  no  control  thsse 
hearings  had  to  be  postponed. 

Those  who  wish  to  receive  this  mate- 
rial may  do  so.  That  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  is,  there  is  a  right  of  privacy 
at  stake  here  that  is  every  bit  as  sacred 
as  any  right  afforded  imder  the  first 


amendment.  The  point  is,  people  in  their 
homes  should  not  be  forced  to  receive 
this  material;  it  should  not  in  this  way 
be  permitted  into  the  hands  of  children 
who  do  not  desire  it  and  who  do  not 
want  it.  I  think  something  must  be  done 
in  connection  with  tliis  racket — and  it 
is  a  racket  because  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  said,  not  so  many 
months  ago — it  amounts  to  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  obtained 
through  the  exploitation  of  people  by 
mail. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  One  billion  dol- 
lars.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  billion  dollars. 
That  Is  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  action 
taken  that  will  get  the  pusher;  In  this 
Instance,  the  one  who  pushes  porno- 
graphic material  that  is  unwanted,  un- 
deslred,  unasked  for,  and  highly  Im- 
moral. He  is  every  bit  a  social  menace  as 
Is  the  pusher  of  drugs. 

I  am  no  puritan,  but  I  do  believe 
deeply  in  the  privacy  of  the  home.  I  be- 
lieve action  should  be  taken.  I  am  not  at 
all  happy  with  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  this  field  because  I  think, 
to  a  certain  extent,  they  have  evaded 
and  dodged  the  issue.  I  think  the  Court's 
considerations  of  these  cases  in  the  fu- 
ture may  well  be  assisted  with  such  a 
determination  by  Congress.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  only  place  we  can  face  this 
question  is  in  the  Congress  and  I  am 
happy  that  at  long  last  we  have  a  chance 
to  go  on  record  publicly.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  successful,  and  I  hope  it  will  be. 
It  may  Indeed  have  an  imprint  on  what 
the  Supreme  Court  decides  hereafter  and 
it  will  be  beneficial  as  well  in  helping  to 
maintain  the  privacy  of  one's  home. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  dispute  about  the  honorable 
puripose  of  preventing  offensive  porno- 
graphic material  being  sent  to  young 
people  through  the  mails.  But  there  is  a 
larger  issue  Involved  In  this  matter. 

We  all  sit  here  and  assume  we  can 
decide  what  "pornographic"  Is  and  that 
we  can  decide  what  "moral"  and  "Im- 
moral" is.  There  Is  Involved  an  issue  of 
freedom  in  the  malls,  a  first  amendment 
freedom.  I  am  sure  we  could  agree  100 
percent  on  some  of  the  extreme  examples 
of  what  Is  sent  through  the  mails  and, 
if  it  were  put  down  here,  it  would  scan- 
dalize all  of  us  and  we  would  say  that 
it  is  horrible  and  that  It  should  not  be 
In  the  mails. 

But  this  Is  no  way  to  legislate  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  rights.  I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  my  colleagues  say  that  we 
are  offended  in  this  regard  and  that  we 
should  not  hold  hearings  and  deal  with 
this  Issue  on  a  statesmanlike  basis  in 
terms  of  Court  decisions,  and  In  terms 
of  what  is  of  redeeming  social  value. 

As  far  as  the  language  here  with  re- 
spect to  what  is  sexually  oriented  adver- 
tising, I  am  sure  we  could  end  up  with 
criminal  charges  against  someone  for 
sending  pictures  of  Michaelangelo's  finest 
works  of  art  or  the  works  of  Chaucer,  or 
some  of  the  other  great  works  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 
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This  is  a  question  of  a  definition  of 
terms.  We  all  seek  a  purpose  here  and  a 
result  that  would  protect  our  homes;  yes. 
but  also  the  protection  of  individual 
liberties. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  but  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
amendment  until  there  are  full  hearings 
and  we  have  explored  fully  the  constitu- 
tional issues  involved  in  a  calm  and  delib- 
erate way,  not  in  terms  of  how  much 
mail  we  are  getting  from  irate  citizens — 
who  have  a  right  to  be  irate — but  in 
terms  of  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  mail  which  is  sent 
to  some  of  these  irate  citizens,  £ind  I 
must  say  that  I  was  horrified.  I  think 
these  citizens  are  entitled  to  a  degree  of 
constitutional  protection,  also.  In  the 
first  place  I  do  not  believe  the  first 
amendment — which  I  believe  in  implic- 
itly— allows  for  such  license  that  would 
violate  the  privacy  of  ordinary  people  in 
their  homes.  That  is  not  censorship  in  my 
book.  It  merely  assures  a  proper  balance 
between  those  who  have  a  right  to  know 
beforehand  what  comes  in  their  front 
door  and  those  who  are  entitled  to  pub- 
lish— within  reason — imder  the  first 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  ask  for  such  a  balance.  I  think 
the  Constitution  permits  the  protection 
of  both  matters. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

COLLOQUY    ON    AKEA-WACE   DIFFEREITnALS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  the  bill  would  permit  the  re- 
organized postal  service  to  institute  area- 
wage  differentials. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  answer  Is  that  It  is 
the  Judgment  of  our  legal  experts  that 
either  bill  protects  the  option  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  postal  authority. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  the  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Post  Office  Department  an- 
swering the  question  the  same  way  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  answered  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Oenkral  Counsel, 

Post  Office  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  25, 1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  J.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javpts  :  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  question  as  to  whether  the  provisions 
of  S.  3842,  the  Postal  Reform  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee on  June  3,  would  permit  the  reorga- 
nized Postal  Service  to  Institute  area  wage 
differentials. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  bill  would  give 
the  Postal  Service  such  authority. 

39  U.S.C.  1105(a) .  as  it  would  be  enacted  by 
section  2  of  the  bill,  provides  in  pertinent 
part  that: 

"It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Postal  Service 


to  maintain  compensation  and  benefits  for 
all  officers  and  employees  on  a  standard  of 
comparabUlty  to  the  compensation  and  bene- 
fits paid  for  comparable  levels  of  work  In  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy. .  . ." 

39  U.S.C.  1309(a),  as  contained  In  section 
2  of  the  bill,  provides  that  to  the  extent  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  newly 
enacted  title  39.  employee-management  rela- 
tions in  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  as  amended. 

Under  that  Act,  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  area  differentials  are  a  proper  subject 
for  collective  bargaining.  Since  the  compen- 
sation and  benefits  paid  in  the  private  sec- 
tor for  levels  of  work  comparable  to  those  in 
the  Postal  Service  do  differ  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another.  I  see  no  inconsis- 
tency between  collective  bargaining  over  area 
wages,  if  either  party  wishes  to  make  that 
a  subject  of  negotiation,  and  the  statutory 
requirement  that  postal  pay  and  benefits  be 
comparable  to  pay  and  benefits  in  the  private 
sector. 

HJl.  17070.  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  June  18.  specifically  provides 
that  the  comparability  standard  may  be  ap- 
plied on  an  area  basis.  (39  T7.S.C.  205,  as  con- 
tained in  section  102  of  the  bill.)  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  effect  of  the  Senate  bill  is  the  same, 
even  though  the  Senate  bill  does  not  ex- 
pressly refer  to  area  wages. 
Sincerely, 

DAvm  A.  Nelson. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  request? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  so  that  I  may 
make  these  remarks  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  pointed  out  he  has  received  quanti- 
ties of  truly  shocking  mail  in  his  office 
from  Montana,  and  I  assume  from  other 
locations.  I  have  foimd  it  necessary  in 
my  office  to  make  sure  that  one  of  the 
male  members  of  my  staff  is  placed  in 
charge  of  the  huge  volume  of  salacious 
mail  that  is  forwarded  to  me  by  irate 
Tennesseans. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  but  that 
this  mail  is  completely  devoid  of  any  re- 
deeming social  grace  or  value.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  any  person's  mind  that  much 
of  this  material  can  be  calculated  only 
to  appeal  to  prurient  interest. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  and  the  Sen- 
ate tonight  should  reject  this  amendment 
because  we  feel  the  Supreme  Court 
should  be  free  and  unfettered  in  connec- 
tion with  first  amendment  guarantees.  I 
think  Instead  the  highest  court  might  be 
pleased  to  have  a  congressional  mandate 
and  further  congressional  legislation  in 
this  field,  not  so  it  will  transform  the 
Constitution  but  so  that  this  department 
of  Government  can  express  Its  views  on 
how  further  to  elaborate  the  guarantees 
and  the  rights  of  the  first  amendment. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  HART.  Just  long  enough  to  ask 
a  question  and  get  the  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Under  the  bill,  would  ad- 
vertisements to  promote  the  sale  of  books 
by  Chaucer  be  permitted? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No,  I  do  not  have 
any  expectation  of  going  that  far.  Under 
the  Rowan  case,  that  was  gone  into.  We 
talk  only  about  sexually  oriented  ma- 
terial, and  I  cannot  imagine  that  Chau- 
cer would  be  classed  in  that  category. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
has  read  Chaucer. 

Mr.  HART.  It  relates  to  advertisements 
that  depict  human  genitalia  or  any  act  of 
natural  sexual  intercourse  or  any  other 
erotic  subject  directly  related  to  the  fore- 
going. Do  we  have  any  record  that  iden- 
tifies what  works  of  literature  would  be 
trapped  by  that  definition?  Have  any 
hearings  been  held? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  has  been  the 
crassest  argimient  that  has  been  used 
against  any  legislation  directed  against 
pornographic  advertising.  I  will  have  to 
admit  that  it  is  a  difficult  field  to  get 
into. 

Mr.  HART.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to 
have  hearings  on  it? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Hearings  have 
been  held  in  the  House  time  after  time. 
Legislation  like  this  has  been  in  this  body 
for  over  a  year.  I  think  this  is  a  good  time 
to  find  out  what  we  want  to  say  about 
it.  That  argument  has  been  used  for 
years. 

Mr.  HART.  Would  it  not  be  the  desire 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  be  sure 
that  we  not  inhibit  advertising  persuad- 
ing citizens  to  consider  the  purchase  of 
pieces  of  literature  such  as  Chaucer? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  say  that 
the  legislation  is  aimed  both  ways. 

Mr.  HART.  We  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  one  wants  to  buy 
it,  he  can  buy  it.  If  he  does  not  want  it, 
he  does  not  have  to  have  It  In  his  house. 
That  is  what  we  &re  trying  to  prevent. 
The  man,  woman,  or  child  who  does  not 
want  to  receive  this  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertising can  ask  to  have  his  or  her  name 
removed  from  the  list,  and  if  he  or  she 
still  receives  it,  the  mailer  vrtll  be  In 
violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  Intercede.  My  time  has  almost 
expired.  I  would  Uke  to  use  a  moment  or 
two  to  say  to  both  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  been  engaged  in  this  interesting 
colloquy  that  the  committee  would  like 
the  Senators  there  for  the  hearings,  in 
which  we  intend  to  grope  our  way  into 
this  question,  and  that  we  will  be  ready 
to  do  so  after  the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 

Mr.  HART.  That  would  be  like  finding, 
out  what  we  did  last  week. 

Mr.  McGEE.  No;  I  will  say  this  to  my 
colleague  from  Michigan:  The  purport 
of  this  will  go  directly  to  the  core  of  the 
problems;  namely,  the  invasion  of  the 
home  through  variously  acquired  mailing 
lists.  This  does  not  relate  to  something 
somebody  went  out  to  procure,  not  even 
something  slipped  imder  the  door  by 
peddlers  in  the  neighborhood.  This  re- 
lates to  bujring  of  mailing  Usts.  We  be- 
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lieve  there  is  a  great  deal  U)  be  said, 
vathin  the  Constitution,  for  :«gulating 
this  traffic  through  the  mail.  E  ut  I  agree 
with  my  colleagues  who  have  i;  rged  upon 
us  the  wisdom  of  careful  consic  eration  in 
the  form  of  hearings  as  a  procsdure. 

Nonetheless.  I  still  intend  to  support 
the  proposal  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, for  a  specific  reason:  I|,  through 
this  colloquy,  has  made  a  dranlatic  point 
as  to  the  urgency  smd  the  feeling  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  w;  find  the 
wise  way.  the  substantively  SDund  way, 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  question.  I 
assure  Senators  that  this  the  jommittee 
intends  to  do. 

I  share  the  shock  of  my  colle  agues,  not 
at  what  one  can  buy  on  the  nswsstands, 
not  at  what  big  boys  and  big  girls  can 
buy  a  ticket  to  see.  but  the  in\  asion  of  a 
family  by  promiscuous  mailing  lists. 
Somehow,  in  my  judgment,  this  body  has 
to  find  a  way  to  cope  with  that  invasion. 
What  that  means  to  our  ycung  ones, 
what  it  means  just  to  good  fa^iily  Uving, 
I  think  goes  without  saying t  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming! intends  to 
act  quickly,  vigorously,  as  s<ion  as  we 
return  from  the  holidays,  to  liave  hear- 
ings on  this  question  and  to  iirrive  at  a 
sound  legislative  recommendal  ion  to  this 
body. 

Meanwhile,  we  take  in  conference  the 
proposal  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
even  though  it  is  not  a  pending  issue  in 
conference,  and,  as  he  has  ca>^fully  ex- 
plained, it  has  been  passed  by*  the  House 
and  referred  to  another  conuiiittee,  and 
thus  is  not  ordinarily  a  legitimate  sub- 
ject for  conference.  But  the  point  has 
been  well  made.  The  Members  of  this 
body  will  strengthen  the  hisxd  of  the 
committee  in  convening  these  hearings 
and  writing  the  legislation  if  we  can  get 
an  expression  of  the  body  hiire  tonight 
as  requested  by  the  Senator!  from  Ari- 
zona; and  we  welcome  that  (pportimlty 
to  express. 

I  just  want  the  Rbcord  to  show  that 
on  this  question  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
writing  good  legislation  in  Jie  proper 
way.  but  making  the  point  will  strength- 
en the  hand  and  point  the  Hand  of  the 
committee  in  its  deliberation^,  and  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  also  want  tol  assure  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  tmt  in  sub- 
stance, the  provisions  of  this  amendment 
we  are  about  to  vote  on,  are  the  same  as 
the  provisions  of  the  Tj'dini-Hart  bill 
pending  before  the  Judlcian' Committee. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President  J  if  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me.  I  ask  unanlmo\is  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  Rowan 
decision. 

There  being  no  objection.  1  he  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  he  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  No. 
399. — October  Term.  19  59] 
HKHzn.  Rowan,  dba  .American  B30k  Service, 
rr  Ai..,  Appellants,  r.  Untted  States  Post 
Office  Department  et  al. 
(On  appeal  from  the  United  Slates  Dlstrlc: 
Court  for  the  Central  District  of  Califor- 
nia. May  4, 1970) 

Mr.  Chxet  Justice  BtmoES  ( lellvered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

Appellants  challenge  the  conetltutlonallty 
of  Title  m  of  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967.  81  SUt.  MS,  39  U.S.C. 


S4009  (Supp.  IV.  1969).  under  which  a 
householder  may  require  that  a  mailer  re- 
move his  name  from  Its  mailing  lists  and 
stop  all  future  maUlngs  to  the  householder. 
The  appellants  are  publishers,  distributors, 
owners,  and  operators  of  mall  order  houses, 
mailing  list  brokers,  and  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  rna.i\  service  organizations  whose  busi- 
ness activities  are  affected  by  the  challenged 
statute. 

A  brief  description  of  the  statutory  frame- 
work will  facilitate  our  analysis  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  In  this  appeal.  Title  III  of  the 
Act  Is  entitled  "Prohibition  of  pandering  ad- 
vertisements in  the  mails."  It  provides  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  any  householder  may  Insu- 
late himself  from  advertisements  that  offer 
for  sale  "matter  which  the  addressee  In  his 
sole  discretion  believes  to  be  erotlcally  arous- 
ing or  sexually  provocative."  39  CS.C. 
§  4009(a) .' 

Subsection  (b)  mandates  the  Postmaster, 
upon  receipt  of  a  notice  from  the  addressee 
specifying  that  he  has  received  advertise- 
ments found  by  him  to  be  within  the  statu- 
tory category,  to  Issue  on  the  addressee's  re- 
quest an  order  directing  the  sender  and  his 
agents  or  assigns  to  refrain  from  further 
mailings  of  such  materials  to  the  named  ad- 
dressees. Additionally,  subsection  (C)  requires 
the  Postmaster  to  order  the  affected  sender  to 
delete  the  name  of  the  designated  addressee 
from  all  mailing  lists  owned  or  controUed  by 
the  sender  and  prohibits  the  sale,  rental,  ex- 
change, or  other  transactions  involving  mail- 
ing lists  bearing  the  name  of  the  designated 
addressee. 

If  the  Postmaster  has  reason  to  believe 
that  an  order  Issued  under  this  section  has 
been  violated,  subsection  (d)  authorizes  him 
to  notify  the  sender  by  registered  or  certified 
mail  of  his  belief  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
and  grant  him  an  opportunity  to  respond  and 
have  a  hearing  on  whether  a  violation  has 
occurred. 

If  the  Postmaster  thereafter  determines 
that  ihe  order  has  been  or  is  being  violated, 
he  is  authorized  to  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  seek  an  order  from  a  United  States 
District  Court  directing  compliance  with  the 
prohibitory  order.  Subsection  (e)  grants  to 
the  District  Court  Jurisdiction  to  issue  a  com- 
pliance order  upon  e4>pllcatton  of  the  At- 
torney General. 

Appellants  initiated  an  action  in  the  United 
States  District  Cotirt  for  the  Ontral  District 
of  California  upon  a  complaint  Bind  petition 
for  declaratory  relief  on  the  ground  that  39 
U.S.C.  §  4009  is  unconstitutional.  They  al- 
leged that  they  have  received  numerous  pro- 
hibitory orders  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  statute.  Appellants  contended  that  the 
section  violates  iher  rights  of  free  speech  and 
due  process  guaranteed  by  the  First  and 
Fifth  Amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Additionally,  appellants  argued 
that  the  section  Is  unconstitutionally  vague, 
without   standards  and   ambiguous. 

A  three-Judge  court  was  convened  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  {2284  (1964)  and  de- 
termined that  the  section  was  constitutional 
when  Interpreted  to  prohibit  advertisements 
similar  to  those  Initially  mailed  to  the  ad- 
dressee - 

The  District  Court  construed  subsections 
lb)  and  (c)  to  prohibit  "advertisements  sim- 
ilar" to  those  initially  mailed  to  the  addressee; 
future  mailings.  In  the  view  of  the  District 
Court,   "are   to   be   measured   by   the  objec- 


'  Subsection  (g)  provides  that  upon  the 
addressee's  request  the  order  shall  Include 
the  names  of  the  addressee's  minor  children 
who  reside  with  him  and  who  have  not  at- 
tained their  nineteenth  birthday. 

'  Judge  Hufstedler.  concurring  specially  but 
without  dissent,  would  require  the  District 
Court  prior  to  issuing  a  compliance  order 
to  determine  de  novo  whether  the  sender  is 
a  person  who  has  mailed  or  has  caused  to  be 
mailed  any  pandering  advertisements. 


tionable  materials  of  such  first  mailing."  In 
otur  view  Congress  did  not  intend  so  r«atrlc- 
tive  a  scope  to  those  provisions. 

1.    B.\CKGROUND  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

Section  4(X)9  was  a  response  to  public  and 
congressional  concern  with  use  of  mail  fa- 
cilities to  distribute  unsolicited  advertise- 
ments that  recipients  found  to  be  offensive 
because  of  their  lewd  and  salacious  character. 
Such  mall  was  found  to  be  pressed  upon 
minors  as  well  as  adults  who  did  not  seek 
and  did  not  want  it.  Use  of  mailing  lists 
of  youth  organizations  was  part  of  the  mode 
of  doing  business.  At  the  congressional  hear- 
ings it  developed  that  complaints  to  the 
Postmaster  General  increased  from  50,000 
to  250.000  annually.  The  legislative  history, 
including  testimony  of  child  psychology 
speciallsto  and  psychiatrists,  reflected  cun- 
cern  over  the  impact  of  the  materials  before 
the  Committee  on  the  development  of  chil- 
dren. A  declared  objective  of  Congress  was 
to  protect  minors  and  the  privacy  of  homes 
from  such  material  and  to  place  the  judg- 
ment of  what  constitutes  an  offensive  in- 
vasion of  those  interests  in  the  hands  of 
the  addressee. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives  Congress 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  that  the  mailer 
is  subject  to  an  order  "to  refrain  from  fur- 
ther mailings  of  such  materials  to  designated 
addressees."  Subsection  (b)  states  that  the 
Postmaster  General  shall  direct  the  sender 
to  refrain  from  "further  mailings  to  the 
named  addressees."  Subsection  (c)  In  describ- 
ing the  Postmaster's  order  states  that  It  shall 
"expressly  prohibit  the  sender  .  .  .  from  mak- 
ing any  further  mailings  to  the  designated 
addressees  . .  .  ."  Subsection  (c)  also  requires 
the  sender  to  delete  the  addressee's  name 
"from  all  mailing  lists"  and  prohibits  the 
sale,  transfer,  and  exchange  of  lists  bearing 
the  addressee's  name. 

There  are  three  platislble  constructions  of 
the  statute,  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  the 
prohibitory  order.  The  order  could  prohibit 
all  future  mailings  to  the  addressees,  all  fu- 
ture mailings  of  advertising  material  to  the 
addressees,  or  all  future  mailings  of  similar 
materials. 

The  seeming  internal  statutory  inconsis- 
tency Is  undoubtedly  a  residue  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  section  as  it  was  Initially  pro- 
posed. The  section  as  originally  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
the  Civil  Service  prohibited  "further  mailings 
of  such  pandering  advertisements,"  { 4009 
(a),  "further  maUlngs  of  such  matter," 
i  4009  (b) ,  and  "any  further  mailings  of 
pandering  advertisements,"  S  4009  (c) .  HJt. 
Rep.  No.  722.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  125-126 
(1967).  The  section  required  the  Postmaster 
General  to  make  a  determination  whether 
the  particular  piece  of  mall  came  within  the 
proscribed  class  of  pandering  advertisements, 
"as  that  term  Is  used  In  the  Ginsberg  case." 
!d..  at  69. 

The  section  was  subsequently  amended  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  eliminate 
from  the  Poet  Office  any  censorship  func- 
tion. Congressman  Waldle,  who  proposed 
the  amendment,  envisioned  a  minimal  role 
for  the  Post  Office.  The  amendment  was  In- 
tended to  remove  "the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  Involve  Itself  in  any  determination 
of  the  content  and  nattire  of  these  objec- 
tionable materials.  .  .  ."  Conoressionai,  Rec- 
ord, vol.  113,  pt.  21.  p.  28660.  The  only  deter- 
mination left  for  the  PoBtmaster  General  Is 
whether  or  not  the  mailer  has  removed  the 
addressee's  name  from  the  mailing  list.  State- 
ments by  the  proponents  of  the  legislation  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  manifested  an 
intent  to  prohibit  all  further  mailings  from 
the  sender.  In  describing  the  effect  of  his 
proposed  amendment  Congressman  Waldle 
stated: 

"So  I  have  said  In  my  amendment  that 
If  you  receive  literature  In  yotir  household 
that  you  consider  objectionable  .  .  .  you  can 
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inform  the  Postmaster  General  to  have  your 
name  stricken  from  that  mailer's  mailing 
list."  Congkissionai,  Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  21. 
p.  28660. 

The  Senate  Committee  Report  on  the  bill 
contained  similar  language: 

"If  a  person  receives  an  advertisement 
which  .  .  .  he  .  .  .  believes  to  be  erotlcally 
arousing  ...  he  may  notify  the  Postmaster 
General  of  his  determination.  The  Poet- 
master  General  is  then  required  to  issue  an 
order  directing  him  to  refrain  from  sending 
any  further  mailings  of  any  kind  to  such 
person."  S.  Rep.  No.  801.  90th  Cong.,  Ist 
Sess.  38. 

Senator  Monroney,  a  major  proponent  of 
the  legislation  in  the  Senate,  described  the 
bill  as  follows: 

"With  respect  to  the  test  cont^ned  In  the 
bill,  if  the  addressee  declared  It  to  be  erotl- 
cally arousing  or  sexually  provocative  the 
Postmaster  General  would  have  to  notify  the 
sender  to  send  no  more  mall  to  that  ad- 
drees.   .   .   ."  CONORESSIONAL  RECORD.  VOl.    113, 

pt.  25,  p.  34231.' 

The  legislative  hUtory  of  subsection  (a) 
thus  supports  an  interpretation  that  pro- 
hibits all  future  mailings  Independent  of 
any  objective  test.  This  reading  is  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  related  subsections 
In  the  section.  SubsecUon  (3)  provides  that 
the  Pc«tmaster  General  "shall  also  direct  the 
sender  and  his  agents  or  assigns  to  delete 
immediately  the  names  of  the  designated 
addressees  from  all  mailing  lists  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  sender  or  his  agents  or 
assigns  and,  further,  shall  prohibit  the  send- 
er and  his  agents  or  assigns  from  the  sale, 
rental,  exchange,  or  other  transaction  In- 
volving mailing  lists  bearing  the  names  of 
the  designated  addresses."  39  U.S.C.  %  4009 
(c)    (Supp.  IV,  1969). 

It  would  be  anomalous  to  read  the  statute 
to  affect  only  similar  material  or  advertise- 
ments and  ye:  require  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  order  the  sender  to  remove  the 
addressee's  name  from  all  mailing  lists  in  his 
actual  or  constructive  possession.  The  section 
was  intended  to  allow  the  addressee  complete 
and  unfettered  discretion  in  electing  whether 
or  not  he  desired  to  receive  further  material 
from  a  particular  sender.  See  n.  6,  infra.  The 
Impact  of  this  aspect  of  the  statute  Is  on  the 
mailer,  not  the  mall.  The  interpretation  of 
the  statute  that  most  completely  effectuates 
that  Intent  is  one  which  prohibits  any 
further  mailings.  Limiting  the  prohibitory 
order  to  similar  materials  or  advertisements 
is  open  to  at  least  two  criticisms:  (a)  It 
would  expose  the  householder  to  further 
burdens  of  scrutinizing  the  mall  for  objec- 
tionable material  and  possible  harassment, 
and  (b)  it  would  Interpose  the  Postmaster 
General  between  the  sender  and  the 
addressee  and,  at  the  least,  create  the  appear- 
ance If  not  the  substance  of  governmental 
censorship.*  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Postmaster  General  could  decide  whether  the 


» Senator  Hruska  spoke  similarly :  "Title 
m  would  allow  the  recipient  of  obscene  mall 
to  return  it  to  the  Postmaster  General  with 
a  request  that  the  Postmaster  General  no- 
tify the  sender  to  stop  mailings  to  the  ad- 
dressee. .  .  ."  Congressional  Record,  vol.  113, 
pt.  25.  p.  34232. 

♦  Subsection  (d)  vesta  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral with  the  duty  to  determine  whether  the 
sender  has  violated  the  order.  This  determi- 
nation was  intended  to  be  primarily  a  min- 
isterial one  Involving  an  adjudication 
whether  the  Initial  material  was  an  adver- 
tisement and  whether  the  sender  mailed 
materials  to  the  addressee  more  than  30 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  prohibitory 
order.  An  Interpretation  which  requires  the 
Postmaster  General  to  determine  whether  the 
subsequent  material  was  pandering  and /or 
similar  would  tend  to  place  him  "astride  the 
flow  of  the  mail.  .  .  ."  Lamont  v.  Postmaster 
Gencrol,  381  U.  S.  301.  306  ( 1966) . 


materials  were  "similar"  or  possessing  touting 
or  pandering  characteristics  without  an 
evaluation  suspiciously  like  censorship.  Ad- 
ditionally, such  an  interpretation  would  be 
Incompatible  with  the  unequivocal  language 
in  subsection  (c). 

2.    FIRST    AMENDMENT    CONTENTIONS 

The  essence  of  appellants'  argument  Is 
that  the  statute  violates  their  constitutional 
right  to  communicate.  One  sentence  in 
appellants*  brief  perhaps  characterizes  their 
entire  position : 

"The  freedom  to  communicate  orally  and 
by  the  written  word  and.  Indeed,  in  every 
manner  whatsoever  is  Imperative  to  a  free 
and  sane  society."  Brief  for  Appellants  at  15. 

Without  doubt  the  public  postal  system  is 
an  indispensable  adjunct  of  every  civilized 
society  and  communication  is  imperative  to 
a  healthy  social  order.  But  the  right  of  every 
person  "to  be  let  alone"  must  be  placed  in 
the  scales  with  the  right  of  others  to  com- 
municate. 

In  todays  complex  society  we  are  inescap- 
ably captive  audiences  for  many  purposes, 
but  a  sufficient  measure  of  Individual  auton- 
omy must  stirvive  to  permit  every  house 
holder  to  exercise  control  over  unwanted 
mall.  To  make  the  householder  the  exclu- 
sive and  final  judge  of  what  will  cross  his 
threshold  undoubtedly  has  the  effect  of  Im- 
peding the  flow  of  Ideas,  Information  and 
arguments  which,  ideally,  he  should  receive 
and  consider.  Today's  merchandising  meth- 
ods, the  plethora  of  mass  mailings  subsidized 
by  low  postal  rates,  and  the  growth  of  the 
sale  of  large  mailing  lists  as  an  industry  in 
itself  have  changed  the  mailman  from  a  car- 
rier of  primarily  private  communications, 
as  he  was  In  a  more  leisurely  day,  and  has 
made  him  an  adjunct  of  the  mass  mailer  who 
sends  unsolicited  and  often  unwanted  mail 
Into  every  home.  It  places  no  strain  on  the 
doctrine  of  judicial  notice  to  observe  that 
whether  measured  by  pieces  or  pounds. 
Every  man's  mall  today  Is  made  up  over- 
whelmingly of  material  he  did  not  seek  from 
persons  he  does  not  know.  And  all  too  often 
it  Is  matter  he  finds  offensive. 

In  Afortin  v.  Struthers,  319  U.S.  141  (1943). 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  for  the  Court.  whUe  sup- 
porting the  "(f]reedom  to  distribute  infor- 
mation to  every  citizen,"  Id.,  at  146,  acknowl- 
edged a  limitation  in  terms  of  leaving  "with 
the  homeowner  hlmseir'  the  power  to  decide 
"whether  distributors  of  literature  may  law- 
fuUy  call  at  a  home."  Id.,  at  148.  Weighing 
the  highly  important  right  to  communicate, 
but  without  trying  to  determine  where  It  fits 
Into  constitutional  Imperatives,  against  the 
very  basic  right  to  be  free  from  sights, 
sounds  and  tangible  matter  we  do  not  want, 
it  seems  to  us  that  a  mailer's  right  to  com- 
municate must  stop  at  the  maUbox  of  an 
unreceptlve  addressee. 

The  Court  has  traditionally  respected  the 
right  of  a  housholder  to  bar,  by  order  or 
notice,  solicitors,  hawkers,  and  peddlers  from 
his  property.  See  Martin  v.  Struthera,  supra; 
cf.  Hall  V.  Commonwealth,  188  Va.  72.  49  S. 
E.  2d  369,  appeal  dismissed,  335  U.S.  875 
(1948).  In  this  case  the  mailer's  right  to 
communicate  Is  circumscribed  only  by  an  af- 
firmative act  of  the  addressee  giving  notice 
that  he  wishes  no  further  mailings  from  that 
mailer. 

To  hold  less  would  lend  to  license  a  form 
of  trespass  and  would  make  hardly  more 
sense  than  to  say  that  a  radio  or  television 
viewer  may  not  twist  the  dial  to  cut  off  an 
offensive  or  boring  communication  and  thus 
bar  its  entering  his  home.  Nothing  In  the 
Constitution  compels  us  to  listen  to  or  view 
any  unwanted  communication,  whatever  Its 
merit;  we  see  no  basis  for  according  the 
printed  word  or  pictures  a  different  or  more 
preferred  sUtus  because  they  are  sent  by 
mail.  The  ancient  concept  that  "a  man's 
home  is  his  castle"  Into  which  "not  even  the 
king  may  enter"  has  lost  none  of  Its  vitality, 
and  none  of  the  recognized  exceptions  In- 


cludes any  right  to  communicate  offensively 
with  another.  See  Camara  v.  Municipal 
Court.  387  VS.  523  (1967) . 

Both  the  absoluteness  of  the  citizen's  right 
under  i  4009  and  its  finality  are  essential; 
what  may  not  be  provocative  to  one  person 
may  well  be  to  another.  In  operative  effect 
the  power  of  the  householder  under  the  stat- 
ute is  unlimited;  he  or  she  may  prohibit 
the  mailing  of  a  dry  goods  catalog  because 
he  objects  to  the  content — or  indeed  the  text 
of  the  language  touting  the  merchandise. 
Congress  provided  this  sweeping  power  not 
only  to  protect  privacy  but  to  avoid  pos- 
sible constitutional  questions  that  might 
arise  from  vesting  the  power  to  make  any 
discretionary  evaluation  of  the  material  In  a 
governmental  official. 

In  effect.  Congress  has  erected  a  wall — or 
more  accurately  permits  a  citizen  to  erect  a 
wall — that  no  advertiser  may  penetrate  with- 
out his  acquiescence.  The  continuing  opera- 
tive effect  of  a  mailing  ban  once  Imposed 
presents  no  constitutional  obstacles;  the  citi- 
zen cannot  be  put  to  the  burden  of  deter- 
mining on  repeated  occasions  whether  the 
offending  mailer  has  altered  his  material 
so  as  to  make  it  acceptable.  Nor  should  the 
householder  be  at  risk  that  offensive  ma- 
terial come  into  the  hands  of  his  children 
before  it  can  be  stopped. 

We  therefore  categoricaUy  reject  the  argu- 
ment that  vendor  has  a  right  under  the 
Constitution  or  otherwise  to  send  unwanted 
material  into  the  home  of  another.  If  this 
prohibition  operates  to  impede  the  flow  of 
even  valid  ideas,  the  answer  is  that  no  one 
has  a  right  to  press  even  "good"  Ideas  on  an 
unwilling  recipient.  That  we  are  often  "cap- 
tives" outside  the  sanctuary  of  the  home 
and  subject  to  objectionable  speech  and 
other  sound  does  not  mean  we  mvist  be  cap- 
tives everywhere.  See  Public  Utilities  Comm'n 
V.  PoUak,  343  U.S.  451  (1963).  The  asserted 
right  of  a  mailer,  we  repeat,  stops  at  the 
outer  boimdary  of  every  person's  domain. 

The  statutory  scheme  at  issue  accords  to 
the  sender  an  "opportunity  to  be  heard 
upon  such  notice  and  proceedings  as  are 
adequate  to  safeguard  the  right  for  which 
the  constitutional  protection  is  invoked." 
Anderson  Nat'l  Bank  v.  Luckett.  321  UB.  233, 
246  (1944).  It  thus  comports  with  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  The 
statutory  scheme  accomplishes  this  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Postmaster  General  shaU  Is- 
sue a  prohibitory  order  to  the  sender  on  the 
request  of  the  complaining  addressee.  Only 
if  the  sender  violates  the  terms  of  the  order 
is  the  Postmaster  General  authorized  to  serve 
a  complaint  on  the  sender,  who  is  then  al- 
lowed 15  days  to  respond.  The  sender  can 
then  secure  an  administrative  hearing.'  The 
sender  may  question  whether  the  Initial  ma- 
terial mailed  to  the  addressee  wws  an  ad- 
vertisement and  whether  he  sent  any  subse- 
quent mailings.  IX  the  Postmaster  General 
thereafter  determines  that  the  prohibitory 
order  has  been  violated,  he  Is  authorized  to 
make  application  In  a  United  States  District 
Court   for   a   compliance   order;  *   a   second 


"Although  subsection  (h)  speclflcaUy  ex- 
cludes the  pre-complaint  hearing  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  6  VB.C.  J554  ef  seq.  (Supp.  IV,  1966). 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  promulgated 
regulations  setting  forth  procedures  govern- 
ing the  departmental  administrative  bear- 
ings. 39  CJ-R.  pt.  916. 

•  The  function  of  the  District  Court  Is  slm- 
Uar  to  that  of  the  Postmaster  General.  It  Is 
to  determine  whether  the  initial  mailing  In- 
cluded advertising  material  and  whether 
there  was  a  maUing  by  the  sender  to  the  ad- 
dressee more  than  30  days  after  receipt  of  the 
order.  We  reject  the  suggestions  that  the 
section  should  be  read  to  require  the  District 
Judge  to  make  a  determination  of  the  ad- 
dressee's good  faith,  or  to  conduct  an  inde- 
pendent adjudication  of  the  pandering 
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bearing   is   reqtilred   If   an   order 
entered. 

The  only  administrative  action 
ceded  by  a  full  hearing  Is  the  inltli^l 
of  the  prohibitory  order.  Since 
risks,  no  Immediate  sanction  by 
comply  with  that  order — It  Is 
cate  for  later  steps — It  cannot  be 
this    aspect   of    the    procediire 
process.  It  Is  sufficient  that  all  av 
fenses,  such  as  proof  that  no  mal . 
may  be  presented  to  a  competent 
before  a  contempt  finding  can  be 
Nickey  v.  Mississippi,  293  U.S.  393. 

The  appellants  also  contend 
qulrement  that  the  sender  remo^ 
dressee's  name  from  all  mailing 
possession  violates  the  Fifth 
cause  It  constitutes  a  taking 
process  of  law.  The  appellants  ard 
hlblted   from   using,   selling,   or 
their  mailing  lists;  they  are  slmpl^ 
to  delete  the  names  of  the 
dressees  from  the  lists  and  cease 
to  those  persons.   Appellants 
that  compliance  with  the  statute 
catory  because  the  costs  attendli^ 
of  the  names  are  prohibitive.  We 
tbe  conclusion  of  the  District  of 
the  "burden  does  not  amount  to 
of    due    process    guaranteed    by 
Amendment.  Particularly  when 
text  before  the  Court  It  Is  being 
commercial  enterprises."  See  Cali 
Auto    Ins.    Bureau    v.    Maloney 
106  (1951). 

There  Is  no  merit  to  the 
legations  that  the  statute  Is 
ally  vague.  A  statute  Is  fatally 
when  It  exposes  a  potential  actor 
or  detriment  without  giving  him 
Ing  of  the  nature  of  the  proscribe^ 
United  States  v.   Cardiff,  344  V:. 
(1952).  Here  the  appellants  kno^ 
what  they  must  do  on  receipt  of 
tory  order.  The  complainants' 
removed  from  the  sender's  ma 
he  must  refrain  from  future 
named  addresses.  The  sender  Is 
contempt  sanction  only  if  he 
mail  to  a  particular  addressee 
Istratlve    and    Judicial    proceeding 
lants  run  no  substantial  risk  of 
tlon. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  the  ju< 
pealed  from  Is  affirmed 

It  is  so  ordered. 
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Ma.  Justice  Brennan,  with 
ncE  Douglas  Joins,  concurring. 

I  Join  the  Courts  opinion  but 
words.  I  agree  that  39  U.S.C.  5 
Btltutlonal  Insofar  as  It  permits 
to  require  a  mailer  to  remove  his 
Its  mailing  lists  and  to  stop  all 
Ings  to  the  addressee.  As  the 
however,  subsection  (g)  of  5  4009 
sin  addressee  to  request  the 
eral  to  Include  In  any  prohibitory 
names  of  any  of  his  minor  chlldrei  i 
not  attained  their  nineteenth 
who  reside  with  the  addressee." 
the    broad   interpretation   which 
assigns  to  §  4009,  and  see  page  — 
possibility  exists  that  parents 
their  children,  even  If  they  are 
from  receiving  political,   rellgloufe 
materials  which  the  parents  find 
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rure  of  the  material.  The  statute 
ed  to  entrust  unreviewable  dlscreMon 
addressee  to  determine  whether 
advertisement    was    "erotlcally 
sexually  provocative."  "(TIhe  sole 
tlon  as  to  whether  the  literature 
Is  objectionable  or  not  Is  wlthli 
cretlon  and  you  are  not  second 
that  discretion."  Congressional 
113.  pC.  21,  p.  28660  (Remarks  of 
Waldie). 
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In  my  view,  a  statute  bo  construed  and  ap- 
plied Is  not  without  constitutional  difficulties. 
Cf.  Tinker  v.  Des  Moines  School  Dist.,  393 
U.S.  503  (1969);  Ginsberg  v.  New  York,  390 
U.S.  629  (1968).  In  this  case,  however,  there 
Is  no  particularized  attack  upon  the  con- 
stitutionality of  subsection  (g),  nor.  Indeed. 
Is  there  any  Indication  on  this  record  that 
under  i  4009  (g)  children  in  their  late  teens 
have  been  unwillingly  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity to  receive  materials.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  understand  the  Court  to  leave 
open  the  question  of  the  right  of  older  chil- 
dren to  receive  materials  through  the  mall 
without  governmental  Interference  and  also 
the  more  specific  question  whether  i  4CK)9 
(g)  may  constltutlonally  be  applied  with 
respect  to  all  materials  and  to  all  children 
under  19. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Chair  advises  us  that 
all  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  stop  talking  about  "holi- 
days," I  would  appreciate  it,  because  he 
is  speaking  in  the  plural,  and  all  we  are 
talking  about  is  1  day  off. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Well.  1  day  off  in  terms  of 
the  meetings  we  have  been  having  is  a 
holiday  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  sunendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  All  time  on  the 
amendment  ha^  expired.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
^Mr.  Cannon  K  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright).  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy"  .  the 
Senator  from  Louisisma  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Mimiesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Montana 
( Mr.  Metcalf  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE ) ,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  'Mr.  Young)  aie  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pear- 
son) and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83. 
nays  2.  as  follows: 

(No.  186  Leg.) 
YEAS— 83 


Aiken 

Byrd,  Va. 

Eastland 

Allen 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Ellender 

Allott 

Case 

Ervln 

Anderson 

(Thurch 

Fannin 

Baker 

Cook 

Fong 

Bayh 

(hooper 

Goldwater 

Bellmon 

Cotton 

Gore 

Bennett 

Cranston 

Gravel 

Bible 

<3urtls 

Grtffln 

Boggs 

Dole 

Gumey 

Brooke 

Domlnlck 

Hansen 

Burdlck 

Eagleton 

HarrU 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McGee 


Goodell 


Cannon 

Dodd 

Fulbright 

Kennedy 

Long 


McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Murphy 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Saxbe 

NAYS— 2 

Javlts 


Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  111. 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOnNO— 15 

McCarthy  Pearson 

Metcalf  Russell 

Mundt  Thurmond 

Muskle  'Tydings 

Nelson  Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Goldwater  s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

INCREASE  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  no  amendments 
to  the  pending  business  in  the  offlng,  so 
I  think  we  will  go  into  the  third  shift 
today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  laid  aside,  on  the 
usual  basis,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  986, 
H.R.  17802,  an  act  to  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  again  on  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HH. 
17802)  to  increase  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  the  time  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  simplest 
way  I  can  describe  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  is  to  say  that  it  makes  it 
possible  for  the  Government  to  meet  its 
financial  obligations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971.  It  does  this  by  raising  the 
debt  ceiling  to  $395  billion  for  that  fiscal 
year.  That  something  must  be  done  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  by  the  end 
of  Tuesday  the  debt  limitation  will  go 
down  from  $377  billion  to  $365  billion. 
At  that  same  time,  the  actual  debt  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  is  expected  to  be 
about  $372  billion.  In  other  words,  if  we 
take  no  action,  on  Wednesday  morning 
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the  actual  debt  will  be  about  $7  billion 
over  the  limitation  effective  on  that  date. 

While  a  debt  limitation  may  be  useful 
in  directing  our  attention  to  the  budget 
totals,  probably  its  most  important  con- 
tribution is  in  focusing  the  attention  of 
Congress  on  the  priorities  implicit  in  its 
decisions  on  spending  and  revenues.  But, 
while  a  debt  limitation  is  useful  in  setting 
priorities,  it  serves  no  purpose  to  provide 
a  limitation  so  severe  that  it  denies  the 
Government  the  ability  to  pay  its  bills 
as  they  become  due.  Put  another  way,  I 
believe  it  is  desirable  to  provide  a  limi- 
tation which  is  flexible  enough  to  en- 
able the  Government  to  pay  its  bills  and 
manage  its  debt  in  accordance  with 
sound  debt  management  practices. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  specifics  of 
the  bill.  The  bill  provides  an  $18  billion 
increase  In  the  temporary  debt  ceiling, 
raising  the  ceiling  from  its  present  $377 
billion  level  to  $395  billion  effective 
July  1,  1970.  After  July  1,  1971.  the  debt 
limitation  will  revert  to  a  permanent 
debt  limitation  level  of  $380  bilhon  in 
place  of  the  present  permanent  level  of 
$365  billion. 

I  realize  that  the  need  to  raise  the 
debt  limitation  by  $18  billion  from  $377 
billion  to  $395  billion  is  something  which 
Is  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  People  may 
well  point  out  that,  even  after  the  sub- 
stantial revisions  made  on  May  19  of  this 
year,  the  administration  still  is  only  pro- 
jecting a  unified  budget  deficit  of  $1.3 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  In  view 
of  this,  they  understandably  ask  why  is 
there  a  need  for  an  $18  billion  Increase 
in  the  temporary  debt  ceiling? 

The  answer  Is  that  the  unified  budget 
is  useful  to  economists  and  others  in 
gaging  the  effect  of  the  Government 
actions  on  the  economy  as  a  whole.  It 
also  is  useful  as  a  device  which  informs 
bankers  and  those  in  the  financial  mar- 
kets what  debt  financing  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  public.  However,  it  is 
not  a  good  measurement  of  the  balance 
or  imbalance  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's own  operations  apart  from  its 
fiduciary  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  trust  fimds.  To  measure  the  Federal 
Government's  own  operations,  we  need 
to  focus  on  the  Federal  fimds  budget, 
which  excludes  trust  fimd  receipts  and 
disbursements.  And  when  we  turn  to  the 
Federal  funds  budget,  we  find  that  the 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  according 
to  the  administration,  is  not  $1.3  bilhon. 
but  $10  billion. 

In  other  words,  when  we  direct  out  at- 
tention to  the  Federal  funds  budget — the 
budget  which  is  pertinent  in  determining 
the  size  of  the  national  debt — the  prob- 
lem takes  on  an  entirely  new  dimension. 
The  Federal  funds  deficit,  in  contrast  to 
the  deficit  under  the  unified  budget,  is 
not  reduced  by  the  trust  fund  surpluses — 
which  are  expected  to  amount  to  nearly 
$9  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1971.  These 
trust  fimd  surpluses  are  invested  in  U.S. 
Government  obligations,  as  indeed  the 
law  requires.  This,  of  course,  reduces  the 
need  to  borrow  from  the  public,  but  the 
Government  obligations  held  by  the  trust 
funds  are  just  as  much  debt  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  any  other  debt  obli- 
gations which  the  Government  issues, 
and  are  so  counted  for  purposes  of  the 


statutory  debt  ceiling.  As  a  resxUt,  we 
must  look  not  at  just  the  debt  held  by 
the  public  but  also  the  debt  held  by  the 
trust  funds  as  well. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  recognized  the  existence  of 
this  confusion  and  asked  for  information 
in  the  budget  which  would  provide  our 
citizenry  with  the  kind  of  information 
needed  to  enable  them  to  understand  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  or  surplus  in  its 
own  accoimts — the  deficit  taken  into  ac- 
coimt  for  debt  limitation.  The  Finance 
Committee  agreed  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee smd  in  its  report  also  asks  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  present  the  Federal 
fimds  budget  in  the  same  way  as  the 
present  budget  dociunent  develops  the 
unified  budget.  We  imderstand  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  screed  to  place 
a  new  section  which  is  concerned  with 
this  relationship  of  the  Federal  funds 
budget  well  toward  the  front  of  the  basic 
budget  document. 

With  this  background,  let  us  turn  now 
to  why  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling  to  $395  billion.  To  do 
this,  I  am  going  to  build  up  to  this  $395 
billion  figure — item  by  item — so  you  can 
see  just  how  we  arrive  at  this  total  as 
being  the  necessary  total. 

We  start  with  the  fact  that  as  of  April 
15.  1970,  when  the  outstanding  debt  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970  reached  its  highest 
level,  the  amount  of  the  debt  subject  to 
the  limit  was  $374.9  billion.  I  start  with 
this  April  figure  because  the  ceiling  must 
be  high  enough  to  accommodate  the  debt 
at  its  peak  for  the  fiscal  year.  This  sea- 
sonal peak  in  the  debt  occurs  because, 
while  expenditures  flow  out  relatively 
evenly  during  the  year,  receipts  are 
liighly  concentrated  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

To  arrive  at  the  debt  limit  needed  for 
the  new  fiscal  year,  this  $374.9  billion 
figme  must  then  be  increased  by  the 
current  estimate  of  the  Federal  funds 
deficit  for  the  period  from  April,  1970 
to  April.  1971.  It  so  happens  that  the 
Federal  funds  deficit  over  this  specific 
time  period  is  expected  to  be  larger  than 
ever  over  the  July  to  July  period — 
namely.  $13.2  billion  instead  of  the  $10 
billion.  This  is  true  because  there  are  an 
imusual  number  of  expenditure  items 
which  occur  during  this  period,  such  as 
the  retroactive  pay  increase  in  this  fiscal 
year,  plus  the  fact  that  certain  expendi- 
tures, such  as  military  spending,  this 
next  year  are  likely  to  be  concentrated 
even  more  than  usual  in  the  first  i>art 
of  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

Next,  in  arriving  at  the  needed  debt 
lunit  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  cash  balance  on  April  15.  1970, 
had  declined  to  the  inadequate  level  of 
$2.2  billion.  In  the  past,  we  have  as- 
sumed a  cash  balance  of  $4  billion  but 
year  by  year  this  has  proved  to  be  less 
adequate  as  the  level  of  expenditures  has 
risen.  The  Treasury  presented  evidence 
to  the  committee  that  to  maintain  the 
past  relationships  of  cash  balance  to  ex- 
penditures, a  cash  balance  of  $6  billion 
is  needed.  Increasing  the  January  15, 
1970.  cash  balance  from  $2.2  billion  to 
$6  billion  means  that  we  must  increase 
the  amount  subject  to  the  debt  limita- 
tion by  an  additional  $3.8  billion. 


Finally,  in  arriving  at  the  needed  debt 
limit,  as  in  the  past,  we  have  always 
made  an  allowance  of  $3  billion  for  un- 
known contingencies. 

To  anyone  who  feels  that  we  have  been 
overgenerous  in  allowing  a  $6  billion 
cash  balance  and  $3  billion  allowance 
for  contingencies,  let  me  remind  you 
that  $9  billion  is  only  sufficient  to  meet 
the  Government's  expenditures  for  about 
2'/2  weeks.  What  business  would  want  to 
operate  on  such  a  narrow  margin? 

Let  me  repeat  these  figures  again  be- 
cause they  offer  concrete  evidence  of  the 
need  for  the  proposed  revision  in  the 
debt  ceiling. 

We  start  with  $374.9  billion  debt  sub- 
ject to  limit  in  April  1970. 

Add  the  $13.2  bUlion  of  the  Federal 
funds  deficit  arising  between  April  1970 
and  April  1971. 

And  then  add  $3.8  billion  to  restore 
the  cash  balance  to  $6  billion. 

And  finally  add  $3  billion  for  a  con- 
tingency allowance. 

If  you  add  these  figures  up,  you  will 
get  a  total  of  $394.9  billion.  This  is  the 
amoimt  of  debt  subject  to  limit  that  the 
administration  expects  to  be  outstand- 
ing on  April  15.  1971.  This  is  why  we 
need  a  $395  billion  temporary  debt  ef- 
fective July  1. 1970. 

The  bill  also  increases  from  $365  bil- 
lion to  $380  bilhon  the  permanent  debt 
limitation.  The  $380  bilhon  is  a  conserva- 
tive approximation  of  the  debt  likely  to 
be  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1971.  The  debt  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1970  is  expected  to 
be  between  $371  billion  and  $372  bilhon. 
Adding  the  administration's  Federal 
funds  deficit  of  $10  billion  to  this  indi- 
cates a  debt  level  of  about  $382  billion. 
It  would  be  unrealistic  to  provide  a  per- 
manent debt  limitation  much  below  this. 

Actually,  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
temporary  debt  celling  to  $395  billion  is 
quite  moderate  considering  the  circxim- 
stances.  There  are  at  least  two  impon- 
derables in  estimating  the  budget  for 
this  next  year  which  seem  to  me  make 
the  figures  just  presented — which  are 
essentially  the  administration's  figures — 
on  the  optimistic  side. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  level  of  Gov- 
ernment receipts.  As  we  know.  Govern- 
ment receipts  depend  in  large  measure 
upon  the  imderlying  economic  situation, 
since  the  basis  for  estimating  the  vari- 
ous types  of  tax  collections  tends  to  vary 
with  the  economic  situation.  The  admin- 
istration, in  making  its  receipt  projec- 
tions, has  not  changed  its  estimates  of 
the  economic  outlook  since  it  presented 
the  budget  last  February.  Since  that 
time,  the  outlook  has  become  more 
gloomy.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  beheve  that 
the  prospect  for  receipts  now  is  as  good 
as  it  was  then.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  estimates 
that  tax  receipts  may  be  appreciably 
lower  than  the  Treasury  figures — in  fact, 
about  $3  blUlon  lower  in  the  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Second,  in  estimating  a  $10  billion  def- 
icit in  the  Federals  fimds  budget  in  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  the  administration  as- 
sumes favorable  action  by  Congress  on 
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proposed  revenue  legislation  whli  h  it  is 
estimated  would  bring  in  $3.8  bilion  of 
additional  receipts.  This  includes  a  new 
tax  on  lead  In  gasoline,  the  extersion  of 
the  present  excise  tax  rates  on  automo- 
biles and  telephones  and  a  speadup  in 
the  collection  of  estate  and  gift  tjaxes.  I 
certainly  do  not  favor  the  tax  on  lead  in 
gasoline.  Whether  Congress  will  see  fit 
to  enact  any  of  these  proposals  o-  not,  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing.  None  cf  them 
has  yet  been  considered  by  the  llnance 
or  Ways  and  Means  Committees,  and,  I, 
along  with  others,  may  very  w^ll  vote 
against  some  of  them. 

In  addition.  I  have  no  way  of  kiiowing 
how  the  Senate  will  react  when  th  e  com- 
mittee is  given  an  opportunity  fc)  con 
slder  the  proposals  in  detail. 

The  two  items  which  I  have  mei  itioned 
certainly  suggest  that  as  much  as  $6.8 
billion  of  receipts  which  the  a(  minis 
tration  takes  into  accoimt  in  is  esti 
mates  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  que  stion — 
$3  billion  of  this  because  of  quest  ions  as 
to  the  underlying  income  levels  a  id  $3.8 
billion  because  part  of  the  revex  ue  de 
pends  only  on  legislation  which  is  pro- 
posed and  has  not  yet  been  considered 
by  Congress  and  which  may  very  veil  not 
be  passed  by  Congress. 

Despite  the  reasons  that  I  hav;  given 
to  you  why  the  debt  could  well  exc  ^d  the 
proposed  $395  billion  temporary  debt 
ceiling,  I  favor  holding  to  this  le;  el  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  I  believe 
that,  in  view  of  all  of  the  circumi  tances, 
this  new  ceiling  is  appropriate.  It  is  a 
tight  one,  with  virtually  no  maigin  for 
increases  in  spending  above  th(  latest 
estimate  of  $205.6  billion  for  thp  fiscal 
year  1971. 

The  debt  limit  in  this  bill  of  $  195  bil- 
lion, of  course,  seems  very  larje — the 
highest  limit  that  has  yet  been  pr  aposed. 
As  large  as  it  is,  however,  I  think  that  It 
needs  to  be  kept  in  perspective  ty  com- 
paring it  with  the  gross  national  ]  >roduct 
and  the  total  of  private  debt.  The  «  com- 


Privatc 


Dec.  31— 


Indi- 
vidual 


Corpo- 
rate' 


TotaJ 


1946 »9.9 

19«7 69.4 

1948 80.6 

1949 90.4 

1950 104.3 

1951 114.3 

1952 129.4 

1953 143.2 

1954 157.2 

1955 180.1 

i956 195.5 

957 207.6 


J109,3 
1219 
139.4 
140.3 
167.7 
191.9 
202.9 
212.9 
217.6 
253.9 
277.3 
295.8 


{169. 2 
198.3 
220.0 
230.7 
272.0 
306.2 
332.3 
356.1 
374.8 
434.9 
472.8 
503.4 


<  Includes  debt  of  federally  sponsored  agencies 
J700  000  OOO  on  Dec.  31.  1947;  J9.000, 000,000  on  ' 
1968. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  if  Congr  ;ss  fails 
to  act  on  a  new  debt  limitation  t  le  pres- 
ent celling  of  $377  billion  as  of  J  uly  1  of 
this  year  will  revert  to  the  $36!  billion 
permanent  celling.  Since  the  d^bt  sub- 


parisons  give  us  a  perspective  that  is  ab- 
sent when  we  focus  only  on  the  public 
debt  in  relation  to  past  levels  of  debt. 
They  show  us  that  the  burden  of  the 
debt  in  relation  to  our  economic  capabil- 
ities has  decreased  year-by-year. 

Since  the  end  of  1946— the  first  full 
year  after  the  end  of  World  War  n— 
gross  national  product  has  increased 
more  than  4  times,  from  $221.4  billion  to 
$956.3  billion  at  the  end  of  1969.  In  that 
same  period  of  time,  the  total  outstand- 
ing Federal  debt — which  includes  the 
debt  issued  by  Federal  agencies — has 
risen  from  $259.1  billion  to  a  total  out- 
standing of  $382  billion,  representing 
an  increase  of  less  than  50  percent.  These 
totals  show  the  outstanding  Federal  debt 
as  117.8  percent  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct at  the  end  of  1946  but  as  only  39.9 
percent  of  gross  national  product  on 
December  31,  1969. 

In  other  words,  measured  against  the 
gross  national  product,  the  national  debt 
is  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  at  the  end 
of  1946. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  showing  this  relationship 
be  inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE   1. -TOTAL  OUTSTANDING  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
DEBT  RELATED  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT.  1946-69 

lOollar  amounts  in  biliionsl 


Federal  debt 

a  percent  of 

End  of 

Gross  national 

Outstanding 

gross  national 

calendar  year 

product  > 

Federal  debt 

product 

1958 

469.2 

285.3 

60.8 

1959 

496.8 

296.5 

59.7 

1960 

503.4 

296.6 

519 

1961 

542.8 
574. 7 

303.0 
311.3 

56.8 

1962 

54.2 

1963 

611.8 

317.4 

51.9 

1964 

654. 0 
719.2 

327.0 
330.7 

50.0 

1965 

46.0 

1966 

770.2 

343.3 

44.6 

1967 

825.7 

364.8 

44.2 

1968 

900.6 

373.1 

41.4 

1969        

956.3 

382.0 

39.9 

End  of 
calendar  year 


Gross  national 
product  > 


Federal  debt 

a  percent  of 

Outstanding     gross  national 

Federal  debt  product 


1946. 
1947. 
1948. 
1949. 
1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 


$221.4 
245.0 
261.2 
260.5 
3n.2 
338.2 
361.0 
36a  8 
379.8 
409.7 
433.2 
438.1 


t26a7 
257.6 
253.8 
257.9 
257.8 
260.2 
268.3 
276.0 
279.5 
282.2 
278.3 
278.1 


117.8 
105.1 
97.2 
99.0 
82.8 
76.9 
74.3 
76.5 
73.6 
68.9 
64.2 
63.5 


<  Implied  level  end  of  year  calculated  as  the  average  of  the 
4th  and  1st  calendar  quarters  at  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rates  for  the  years  1939  through  present.  Prior  to  1939  averages 
of  2  calendar-year  ligures  are  used  as  the  best  approximation 
of  Dec.  31  levels. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Offlce  of  Debt 
Analysis. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  also  relevant  to  compare  the  outstand- 
ing Federal  debt  with  the  growth  in  the 
debt  of  individuals,  corporations  and 
State  and  local  governments.  Since  1946, 
the  debt  of  each  of  these  three  sectors  of 
the  economy  has  increased  about  800 
percent.  In  contrast,  outstanding  Federal 
debt  has  increased  only  50  percent.  Fed- 
eral debt  was  58  percent  of  total  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local,  and  private  debt  in 
1946,  and  it  has  decreased  steadily  in 
relative  importance  since  then.  It  was 
only  20  percent  of  total  outstanding  debt 
at  the  end  of  calendar  year  1969. 

These  comparisons  help  us  appreciate 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
more  careful  about  the  extent  to  which 
it  resorts  to  debt  in  order  to  finance  its 
operations  than  any  other  major  sector 
of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  showing  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  different  types  of  debt 
for  this  period  be  inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TABL^  2.-tSTlMATED  GROSS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT,  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES,  1946-69 

Pollar  amounts  in  billions) 


SUIa 
and  local 


Out- 
standing 
Federal 
debt 
including 
Federal 
agency 
issues 


Percent 

Federal 

Total        of  toUl 


S16. 1 
17.5 
19.6 
22.2 
25.3 
28.0 
31.0 
35.0 
40.2 
46.3 
50.1 
54.7 


J260.7 
257.6 
253.8 
257.9 
257.8 
260.2 
268.3 
276.0 
279.5 
282.2 
278.3 
278.1 


(446.0 
473.4 
493.4 
610.8 
555.1 
594.4 
631.6 
667.1 
694.5 
763.4 
801.2 
836.2 


Private 


Out- 
standing 
Federal 

debt 
including 


Dec.  31- 


Indi- 
vidual 


Corpo- 
rate! 


58 
54 

51 
50 
46 
44 
42 
41 
40 
37 
35 
33 


1958 $222.9  J312.0 

1959 245.0  341.4 

1960 263.3  365.1 

1961 2M.8  391.5 

1962 311.9  421.5 

1963 345.8  457.1 

1964 380.1  497.3 

1965 416.1  551.9 

1966    466.9  617.3 

1967         480.6  664.4 

1968      520.5  754.0 

1969 555.1  861.0 


Federal 

Percent 

state 

agency 

Federal 

Total 

and  local 

issues 

ToUl 

oftoUl 

J534.9 

$60.4 

$285.3 

$880.6 

32 

586.4 

66.6 

296.5 

949.5 

31 

628.4 

72.0 

296.6 

997.0 

30 

676.3 

77.6 

303.0 

1,056.9 

29 

733.4 

83.4 

311.3 

1.128.1 

28 

802.2 

89.5 

317.4 

1,209.1 

26 

877.4 

95.5 

327.0 

1,299.9 

25 

968.0 

103.1 

330.7 

1,401.8 

24 

1,084.2 

109.4 

343.3 

1,536.9 

22 

1.145.0 

117.4 

364.8 

1,627.2 

22 

1.274.5 

127.7 

373.1 

1.775.3 

21 

1.416.1 

137.0 

382.0 

1,935.1 

20 

( Kluded  from  the  budeet  which  amounted  to 
Dfcc.  31, 1967;  and  $21,500,000,000  on  Dec.  31, 


Source:  Commerce  and  Treasury  Departments. 


ject  to  the  ceiling  is  expected  to  be  about 
$372  billion  on  July  1,  this  will  result  in 
a  ceiling  which  is  about  $7  billion  imder 
the  actual  debt.  While,  of  course,  there 
would  be  no  question  concerning  the 
legality  of  the  outstanding  debt  on  that 


date,  if  we  fall  to  act,  chaos  could  follow, 
and  our  Government  would  be  placed  in 
the  kind  of  fiscal  straitjacket  that  I  am 
sure  none  of  us  would  want.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  would  be  unable  to  is- 
sue any  new  Government  obligations — 
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not  even  securities  to  replace  existing 
and  maturing  issues.  In  addition,  savings 
bonds  could  not  be  issued  and  the  whole 
system  of  payroll  savings  plans  would 
be  completely  disrupted. 

The  Treasury  cash  balance  would  soon 
be  exhausted.  Substantial  amounts  of 
Tieasury  bills  become  due  on  a  weekly 
basis  duiing  July  and  additional  monthly 
issues  mature  at  the  end  of  July.  If  new 
bills  cannot  be  issued  to  replace  those 
that  mature,  the  Treasury  cash  balance 
would  be  exhausted  by  July  9,  and  on 
that  date  $3.1  billion  of  Treasury  bills 
matuie. 

Once  the  cash  balance  is  exhausted, 
the  Government  would  be  compelled  to 
delay  payment  of  contract  obligations. 
Government  salaries,  various  loan  and 
benefit  programs  and  grants  to  States 
and  local  governments,  even  though  they 
are  owed  and  become  due. 

It  is  obvious  we  cannot  permit  these 
things  to  happen.  We  cannot  play  havoc 
with  the  Nation's  finances. 

Affirmative  action  on  this  bill  does  not 
signify  that  we  condone  large  budget 
deficits  or  a  mounting  debt.  Instead  it 
means  that  we  are  taking  positive  action 
to  provide  the  Govenunent  with  suffi- 
cient flexibility  to  manage  its  affairs  on 
the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
nevertheless,  maintaining  reasonable  re- 
straint on  Government  spending. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  H.R.  17802. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber,  no  matter  what  partisan  Issues 
may  divide  us,  will  act  responsibly  on  a 
matter  of  this  importance  to  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  our  country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  smd  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  jissistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  3.  Commencing  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  any  individual  occupying  a  posi- 
tion of  Senator,  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, or  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  or  anyone  who  occupies  any 
such  position  and  is  also  an  officer  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress.  shaU  be  paid  at  the 
rate  authorized  for  that  position  or  office  on 
February  28,  1969.  Commencing  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  beginning  after  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  ( 1 )  determined 
that  the  Federal  Funds  budget  has  been  bal- 
anced, and  (2)  notified  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  such  determination,  the 
rate  of  compensation  for  each  such  position 
or  offlce  shall  be  the  rate  authorized  for  that 
position  or  offlce  effective  on  March  1,  1969. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "Fed- 
eral Poinds  budget"  refers  to  that  type  of 
budget  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress in  table  B-2.  page  20  of  the  special 
antUyses  which  accompanies  the  Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30,  1971  (House  Document 
91-240,  part  I,  91st  Congress,  2d  session.) 

On  page  1,  line  11,  strike  out  "Ssc.  3"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sxc.  4". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
increase  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
and  for  other  piu-poses". 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  suspends  the  pay  raise  for 
Congressmen  and  Senators  and  officers 
of  the  House  and  Senate  who  are  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  imtil  such  time 
as  the  Federal  budget  is  balanced.  It  does 
not  repeal  the  pay  raise.  It  suspends  it 
until  the  budget  is  balanced. 

I  offer  the  amendment  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  pending  measure.  It  is  pain- 
ful, but  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  now.  as  to  my  amend- 
ment, I  believe  that  the  amendment  will 
help  bring  about  a  balanced  budget.  It 
is  for  that  purpose  that  I  offer  the 
amendment. 

Can  anyone  here  remember  when  a 
meeting  has  been  called  in  this  Chamber 
to  discuss  the  budget?  Can  anyone  re- 
member at  any  time  when  our  leadership 
or  others  were  able  to  get  the  appropriat- 
ing committees,  and  those  committees 
that  recommend  taxes,  together  to  dis- 
cuss it?  I  say  we  can  balance  the  budget 
if  we  want  to.  This  does  not  have  to  be 
a  very  long  suspension. 

Mr.  President,  the  requirement  now- 
imposed  upon  the  Congress  to  vote  an 
$18  billion  Increajse  in  the  statutory  debt 
ceiling — to  $395  billion — is  a  painful  one 
indeed.  But  ttie  Congress  has  no  choice; 
if  action  is  not  taken  promptly  to  provide 
an  increase  in  the  debt  limit  the  ceiling 
will  revert  to  the  present  permanent 
limitation  of  $365  billion  on  July  1.  On 
that  date  the  debt  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion would  be  $5  or  $6  billion  in  excess  of 
the  legal  celling,  and  the  consequences 
could  be  serious.  The  Treasury  could  is- 
sue no  new  securities,  and  would  have  to 
meet  maturing  issues  out  of  its  cash 
balance.  Once  the  cash  balance  is  ex- 
hausted— and  it  would  only  be  a  matter 
of  a  few  days — then  would  come  pay- 
less  paydays  for  Federal  employees,  the 
Government  would  not  be  able  to  meet 
Its  contractual  obligations.  Federal 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  affected,  and  the  economic  con- 
sequences could  be  disastrous. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  will  not  per- 
mit those  things  to  happen.  It  will  ap- 
prove an  Increase  In  the  debt  limit — as 
it  has  done  a  dozen  times  in  the  past 
decade,  during  which  time  that  limit  will 
have  been  raised  by  $100  billion. 

The  real  Issue  Is  not  whether  the  debt 
limit  should  be  Increased,  but  why  this 


painful  annual  exercise  has  become  a 
necessity.  And  the  answer  is  not  difficult 
to  find — It  Is  due  to  our  own  profligacy, 
the  failure  to  control  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

The  fact  that  Federal  expenditures 
have  reached  their  present  level  marks 
within  a  decade  challenges  the  imagina- 
tion. Since  fiscal  year  1961  the  Federal 
funds  budget  has  shown  a  deficit  each 
and  every  year.  This  string  of  budget  de- 
ficits was  capped  by  the  unbelievable 
$28.3  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1968. 

Those  who  must  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  sorry  record — and  the 
Congress  must  accept  a  major  share  of 
that  responsibility — cannot  blame  the 
high  cost  of  national  defense  or  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  facts  refute  any  such 
claim.  The  facts  are  that  it  Is  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  which  has  built  up  this  huge 
debt  and  requires  the  Congress  repeated- 
ly to  raise  the  debt  limit;  and  the  in- 
creased in  spending  is  not  due  primarily 
to  war  or  national  security  requirements, 
but  to  higher  expenditures  for  domestic- 
civilian  programs. 

In  the  early  1960's,  from  the  fiscal 
year  1961  through  1965,  Federal  Govern- 
ment expenditures  increased  by  more 
than  $20.5  billion;  expenditures  for  the 
military  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  for  military  assistance  ac- 
coimted  for  only  about  $2.5  billion  of 
that  increase,  while  the  increase  in 
domestic -civilian  spending  exceeded  $18 
billion. 

Between  fiscal  1965,  when  the  major 
escalation  of  this  Nation's  military  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia  was  begun, 
through  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  1970 
on  Jtme  30,  budget  outlays  will  have  in- 
creased by  almost  $80  billion — $79.8  bil- 
lion to  be  exact.  Military  and  military  as- 
sistance expenditures  account  for  about 
$30  billion  of  the  increase;  the  balance, 
almost  $50  billion,  represents  the  increase 
in  expenditures  for  all  other  programs, 
largely  domestic-civilian  benefit  pro- 
grams. 

What  this  analysis  of  recent  Federal 
spending  trends  suggests,  In  addition  to 
pointing  to  spending  as  the  culprit  in 
building  up  this  huge  public  debt,  is  that 
this  Government  has  been  pursuing  a 
totally  unwise  policy  of  "spending  as 
usual"  at  home  at  a  time  when  we  have 
been  confronted  with  significant  com- 
mitments abroad — and  this  has  been 
done  largely  at  the  insistence  of  the 
Congress,  or  at  least  with  its  consent. 
This  policy  has  not  only  increased  our 
indebtedness,  it  has  also  contributed  very 
greatly  to  the  severe  inflationary  pres- 
sures with  which  we  are  now  struggling. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  too,  that  this 
apparent  willingness  to  incur  debt,  for 
almost  any  reason  or  purpose,  is  itself  a 
costly  matter.  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  expenditure  for  Interest  on  the  pubUc 
debt  will  reach  $19  billion,  and  in  the  fis- 
cal year  which  begins  July  1  interest  costs 
will  certainly  exceed  $20  billion.  Think 
of  it.  In  the  10-year  period  ending  with 
fiscal  1970  expenditures  for  interest  on 
the  public  debt  will  exceed  $125  billion. 

One  of  the  major  elements  contribut- 
ing to  Increasing  the  cost  of  operating 
the  Government  In  recent  years  hu  been 
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payroll  costs.  We  appear  to  have)  been 
afflicted  in  recent  years  by  a  sever*  case 
of  "pay  increase-itis."  Substantiiil  in- 
creases have  been  voted  for  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  staffs,  Cabinet  anc  sub- 
cabinet  officials,  and  Federal  emp  oyees 
up  and  down  the  line.  Only  receni  ly  we 
have  approved  a  6-percent  pay  raise  for 
Federal  employees  which  will  cost  more 
than  $2.5  billion  in  fiscal  1971. 

Over  the  past  7  years,  whilu  the 
number  of  Federal  civilian  employee  has 
shown  a  net  increase  of  about  20  pe  rcent. 
the  Federal  civilian  payroll  has  inci  eased 
by  70  percent — from  $16.5  billion  Inj  fiscal 
1964  to  $28  billion  in  the  current  year. 
We  have  also  liberalized  employee  ifetire- 
ment  and  other  benefits,  increasing  their 
cost.  Total  civilian  and  military  person- 
nel cost,  including  persormel  beheflts, 
will  exceed  $50  billion  in  this  fiscal  year; 
this  compares  with  $30.4  billion  iis  re- 
cently as  fiscal  1965.  And  we  are  :  acing 
demands  for  another  round  ol  pry  in- 
creases— 8  percent — for  postal  emp  loyees 
in  the  near  future  and  a  probabl;  new 
round  of  classified  employee  pay  )oosts 
next  year. 

It  Is  strange  indeed  that  many  smong 
us  who  are  now  clamoring  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  wage  and  price  guidelines 
for  private  industry  have  been  the  most 
avid  supporters  of  these  pay  increases 
for  Federal  employees.  This  is  hardly  an 
example  with  which  to  persuade  p  rivate 
employers  and  unions  to  exercise  c  iscre- 
tion  and  restraint. 

It  has  become  fashionable,  tK),  to 
identify  a  problem,  elevate  it  quicldy  to 
the  crisis  stage,  and  then  create  a  de- 
mand for  Federal  dollars  as  th«  only 
cure.  We  had  a  crisis  in  education,  and 
Federal  assistance  for  education  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  400  percen;  over 
the  past  decade,  to  a  total  of  $5.2  biUion 
in  the  current  fiscal  year — but  the  prob- 
lems of  education  are  still  with  iis.  To 
meet  a  health  care  crisis  the  Coigress 
approved  crash  programs  which  hs  ve  in- 
creased Federal  health  expenditure: ;  more 
than  1.400  ipercent  in  the  last  de(ade — 
to  more  than  $14  billion  this  year.  1  )ut  we 
are  advised  this  still  is  not  enough 

We  must  disabuse  ourselves  of  til  e  idea 
that  whenever  a  problem  arises  dl  we 
have  to  do  is  to  throw  a  bimdle  o:  Fed- 
eral dollars  at  it  and  it  will  disappear. 
What  more  often  occurs  is  that  th(  Con- 
gress is  persuaded  to  adopt  a  hasti  y  and 
poorly  conceived  progrtim  which  jroves 
much  more  costly  than  anticipated,  but 
ineffective.  Our  current  problem^  with 
the  medicaid  program  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  Government's  budgetary  position 
is  much  more  precarious  than  it  ai  )pears 
to  be  on  the  surface — and  this  tie  >  back 
directly  to  the  pending  debt  limit  li  igisla- 
tion.  The  imifled  budget  concept  i  low  in 
use,  lumping  together  trust  funcs  and 
general  f  imds,  tends  to  camouflagi ;  huge 
deficits  in  the  general  fund  accounts, 
which  result  in  increased  debt  and  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  a  general  fund  deficit  of  $11 
billion  is  offset  in  large  part  by  a  (9  bil- 
lion surplus  in  trust  fund  progmms — 
under  which  contributions  or  revenues 
are  held  in  trust  or  earmarked  fcr  spe- 
cific purposes.  The  only  honest  measure 
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for  our  deficit  this  year  places  the  figure 
at  $11  billion,  because  the  Federal  debt 
has  increased  by  that  amount. 

These  trust  fund  surpluses  are  invested 
in  Treasury  securities,  and  the  money  is 
then  used  to  help  finance  the  deficit  in 
the  general  fund.  But  it  is  still  an  in- 
crease in  debt  which  helps  to  increase  in- 
terest costs,  no  matter  what  it  is  called. 
And  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  this 
Government  is  spending  $11  biUion  or 
more  than  it  is  taking  in  for  programs 
financed  out  of  general  revenues. 

The  Congress  and  the  administration 
must  regain  and  retain  control  over  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  The  Congress  has  both 
an  opportunity  and  a  responsibility  in 
this  battle  to  control  spending.  But  there 
is  no  easy  way.  Spending  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  special  device  or  gimmickry. 
The  job  can  be  done  only  by  responsible 
action  on  the  individual  appropriation 
bills  and  on  legislative  bills  which  man- 
date or  encourage  spending  increases. 

The  Congress  must  act  responsibly  in 
budgetary  affairs,  or  we  are  lost.  If  it  is 
the  best  judgment  of  the  two  Houses  that 
certain  expenditures  should  be  made, 
and  if  there  is  no  money  In  the  Treasury 
from  which  those  expenditures  can  be 
made,  then  offsetting  reductions  should 
be  made  in  other  programs,  or  we  should 
be  prepared  to  increase  revenues  to  cover 
these  increased  costs.  Otherwise.  Mem- 
bers must  be  prepared  to  face  the  conse- 
quences at  some  future  date;  one  of 
which  wDl  be  higher  public  debt  and 
more  frequent  repetition  of  this  debt 
limit  exercise. 

Under  our  constitutional  system,  the 
Congress  holds  the  piurse  strings.  The 
bureaucracy  can  only  spend  that  money 
which  the  Congress  authorizes  and  ap- 
propriates. Upon  the  Congress  falls  the 
major  responsibility  relating  to  spend- 
ing, debts,  and  taxes.  I  would  not  mini- 
mize the  infiuence  and  the  power  of  the 
executive  branch  in  this  area  of  endeavor. 
Whenever  both  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  want  to  end  deficit  spending 
and  are  willing  to  appoach  the  job  with 
cooperation  and  determination,  it  can 
be  accomplished.  A  balanced  budget  be- 
comes hopeless  when  the  Congress  votes 
for  additional  spending  in  an  irresponsi- 
ble manner. 

On  June  25,  1970,  the  Senate  remained 
in  session  until  midnight  to  complete  the 
action  on  the  educational  bill.  By  rollcall 
votes  the  Senate  added  to  that  bill  over 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee more  than  $300  million.  The  com- 
mittee's recommendation  was  already 
above  the  budget  recommendation.  Many 
of  us  voted  against  every  one  of  those  in- 
creases offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  not  because  the  proposals 
were  without  merit — it  was  because  there 
was  no  money  in  the  till. 

Tne  problems  of  our  country  in  this 
whole  area  of  Federal  spending,  deficits, 
and  the  resulting  inflation  axe  much 
more  acute  than  they  would  have  been 
if  each  Congress  over  the  last  40  years 
had  been  willing  to  levy  taxes  equal  to 
outgo.  If  we  believe  that  a  program  Is  a 
good  one,  we  ought  to  have  the  courage 
and  the  honesty  to  levy  sufficient  taxes 
to  pay  for  it.  If  a  proposed  expenditure  is 
so  lacking  in  merit  that  the  country  is 


not  willing  to  assume  additional  tax  obli- 
gations to  pay  for  it,  that  spending  pro- 
gram should  not  be  inaugurated. 

The  soothsayers  and  the  politicians 
who  apparently  cared  little  for  the  fu- 
ture have  played  down  the  evils  of  an 
Increasing  national  debt.  They  have 
coined  such  expressions  as,  "We  only  owe 
it  to  ourselves."  In  more  recent  years 
the  soothsayers  and  the  politicians  who 
lack  the  courage  to  vote  for  sufficient 
taxes  to  pay  for  their  own  proposals  have 
taken  comfort  in  the  claim  that  even 
though  the  national  debt  is  rising,  it  has 
not  risen  in  comparison  with  the  rising 
gross  national  product. 

All  of  these  comforting  thoughts  about 
the  evils  of  the  national  debt  would  have 
merit  except  for  one  thing.  The  problem 
is  that  we  have  to  pay  the  Interest  on 
the  national  debt.  It  is  most  difficult  for 
any  of  us  to  realize  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  which  is  now  ending  that  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  amoimts  to 
$19,350,000,000.  Every  taxpayer  should 
realize  that  before  $1  is  spent  for  any 
purpose  of  Government,  we  must  raise 
over  $19  billion  to  pay  the  interest. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Federal  budget  by 
functions.  Here  are  some  significant 
figures: 

[In  billiona  of  dollars] 

National   defense 73.6 

International  affairs  and  finance 3.5 

Space 3.4 

Agriculture  and  rural  development 6.  3 

Natural    resources 2.5 

Commerce  and  transportation 8.7 

Community  development  and  housing.  3.  7 

Education  and  manpower 8.1 

Health 14.9 

Veterans  benefits 8.4 

Income    security    (83    percent    Is    paid 

from  trust  funds) 50.3 

Oeneral  Government 4.0 

By  "General  Government"  we  include 
central  fiscal  operations,  such  as  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  law  enforce- 
ment and  justice,  property  and  records 
management,  national  capital  region, 
the  entire  legislative  branch,  and  the 
entire  judicial  branch,  personnel  man- 
agement, executive  direction,  and  other 
items. 

These  figures  are  the  estimates  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971  taken  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  publication  entitled  "The 
Budget  in  Brief"  dated  February  2,  1970. 

If  anyone  is  under  the  impression  that 
this  $19  Va  biUion  interest  burden  is  In- 
significant, I  would  remind  them  of  what 
this  amount  of  money  would  do.  It  would 
pay  for  all  of  the  following:  Agriculture 
and  rural  development,  conservation  and 
natural  resources,  community  develop- 
ment and  housing,  and  practically  the 
entire  load  of  veterans  benefits. 

Or  it  can  be  stated  another  way.  The 
annual  cost  of  interest  amounts  to  suffi- 
cient money  to  pay  for  all  of  our  health 
services  of  $14.9  billion  plus  the  costs  of 
General  Government  of  $4  billion  and 
have  $400  million  left  over. 

We  are  spending  $8.1  billion  on  educa- 
tion and  manpower  programs.  We  could 
pay  for  this  plus  our  entire  program  for 
agriculture  and  rural  development  plus 
the  general  cost  of  Government  plus  our 
expenditures  for  conserving  our  natural 
resources  for  approximately  the  same 
amount  that  we  are  spending  for  inter- 
est for  1  year. 
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Let  us  put  it  this  way.  Our  expected  ex- 
penditures for  this  coming  year  for  Gen- 
eral Government,  community  develop- 
ment and  housing,  natural  resources, 
space,  and  agriculture  and  rural  develop- 
ment, amount  to  less  than  the  cost  of 
interest  on  the  national  debt  for  1  year. 

Mr,  President,  time  is  running  out.  The 
national  debt  has  increased  by  $11  bil- 
lion this  fiscal  year.  The  interest  cost  has 
gone  up  $1  billion  since  the  budget  esti- 
mates were  made.  Do  we  dare  put  off 
balancing  the  budget  any  longer?  In  of- 
fering my  amendment  to  suspend  the 
last  pay  raise  for  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators unti.  the  budget  is  balanced,  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  dollars 
involved  in  the  cost  of  ruxming  the  Con- 
gress represent  less  than  one-fifth  of  1 
percent  the  total  Federal  funds  budget. 
I  do  contend  that  to  temporarUy  suspend 
this  pay  raise  until  the  budget  is  in  bal- 
ance will  accomplish  several  worthwhile 
things: 

First.  It  will  be  notice  to  the  entire 
country  that  Congress  is  taking  the  ques- 
tion of  spending,  debts,  and  inflation  se- 
riously. 

Second.  It  will  set  an  example  for  all 
the  spenders  in  Government. 

Third.  It  will  set  an  example  for  all 
those  in  our  economy  who  are  urging 
excessive  wage  increases  and  excessive 
prices. 

Fourth,  It  will  aid  in  bringing  about  a 
balanced  budget.  It  will  mean  that  there 
will  be  435  Representatives  and  100  Sen- 
ators conscious  of  the  Government's  in- 
come and  outgo. 

Mr.  President,  the  pessimists  and  the 
defeatists  contend  that  the  Federal 
budget  cannot  be  balanced.  I  shall  never 
accept  such  an  answer.  For  us  to  accept 
such  a  contention  is  to  invite  disaster,  I 
believe  in  my  country  and  I  believe  in 
its  future  greatness. 

How  can  we  eliminate  a  deficit  of  $11 
billion?  First  we  should  make  every  re- 
duction possible.  Then  what?  Where  are 
there  some  items  that  add  up  to  $11  bil- 
lion? I  can  tell  you.  In  the  so-called  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  there  were  tax  re- 
ductions voted  which,  when  fully  effec- 
tive, amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $9.1 
billion.  Thiiik  of  it^the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  voting  tax  reductions  of 
$9.1  biUion  and  having  to  borrow  money 
to  do  it.  There  were  a  few  of  us  who  did 
not  vote  for  it.  It  would  never  have  hap- 
pened if  Congress  assumed  its  respon- 
sibility of  talking  about  the  budget  and 
meeting  and  trying  to  work  out  some- 
thing. 

I  will  cite  another  item.  An  unlawful 
and  illegal  postal  strike  occurred  in  New 
York  and  some  other  major  cities.  As  a 
result  the  Congress  voted  an  across-the- 
board  pay  raise  for  all  Government  em- 
ployees which  is  going  to  cost  us  $2.5 
billion  every  year.  Congress  did  not  have 
to  vote  either  this  tax  reduction  or  this 
pay  raise.  These  two  items  alone,  when 
fully  effective,  exceed  the  amount  of  our 
current  deficit. 

One  important  thing  that  is  needed 
more  than  anything  else  to  bring  about 
a  balanced  budget  is  an  understanding 
of  our  budget  and  our  tax  problems,  plus 
courageous  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  I  did 
not  believe  that  the   adoption  of  the 


amendment  that  I  proposed  would  bring 
forth  that  courage  and  leadership,  I 
would  not  have  offered  it. 

Mr,  President,  we  can  reduce  expendi- 
tures. We  can  collect  sufficient  taxes  to 
pay  those  expenditures  which  cannot  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  and  we  can  bal- 
ance the  budget  if  we  have  the  faith  and 
the  courage  to  act,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment, 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
passage  of  the  amendment  by  the  Senate 
and  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  result  in  more  attention  being 
focused  on  this  problem  of  an  ever- 
increasing  national  debt  than  anything 
we  could  do,  I  think  it  will  have  a  greater 
potential  in  establishing  conference  over 
the  country — yes,  around  the  world — 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  taking  its  financial  situation 
seriously.  Again,  let  me  repeat  that  I  am 
under  no  illusion. 

If  we  did  away  with  the  cost  of  run- 
ning Congress  we  would  reduce  the 
budget  by  less  than  one-fifth  of  1  per- 
cent, but  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
which  I  am  urging  is  that  I  believe  this 
amendment,  if  agreed  to  and  written  into 
law  will  focus  the  attention  on  these 
continuing  and  continuing  deficits  and 
the  Congress  would  take  such  action  as 
is  necessary,  reduce  some  expenditures, 
eliminate  others,  and  add  some  taxes. 

We  have  gotten  into  debt  this  last  fis- 
cal year  some  $11  billion,  or  almost  $1 
billion  a  month.  It  is  anticipated  that 
will  be  the  rate  next  year.  It  does  not 

have  to  be,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired.  The  Sen- 
ator has  more  time. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr,  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  rise  to  support  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  realize 
fully,  as  he  has  admitted,  that  the  dol- 
lar amount  involved  here  is  relatively 
small  in  comparison  with  the  total  debt, 
but  the  significance  of  the  action  would 
be  tremendous  as  far  as  its  impact  on  the 
American  people  is  concerned  In  con- 
vincing them  that  we  really  mean  busi- 
ness. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  one 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  we  have  made  in 
this  Congress  was  made  a  yeir  and  a  half 
ago  when  we  raised  congressional  sal- 
aries by  40  or  41  percent  and  that  of  the 
top  executives  in  government  from  40 
to  80  percent. 

I  think  that  at  a  rime  when  we  are 
concerned  with  nmaway  inflation  in  this 
country,  at  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  today  are  vu-ging  or- 
ganized labor  to  hold  down  their  de- 
mands for  wage  increases  because  If  they 
go  beyond  the  cost-of-living  increase  they 
will  be  highly  inflationary,  at  the  same 
time  when  we  are  calling  upon  Ameri- 
can business  to  hold  down  the  price  of 
products  and  forfeit  some  of  their  profits 
and  are  asking  everybody  else  to  make 
some  sacrifices,  Congress  itself  should 
exercise  some  restraint,  we  are  in  the 
position  where  the  negotiators  for  the 
Government  sit  down  with  organized  la- 


bor and  industry  urging  that  they  have 
some  degree  of  restraint  while  at  the 
same  time  Congress  has  voted  for  itself 
40-  to  60-percent  increases  in  wages; 
certainly  we  are  not  going  to  have  much 
effect. 

I  think  adopting  this  amendment 
would  be  one  of  the  most  constructive 
steps  we  could  take  because  it  would 
signify  to  the  country,  to  organized  labor 
and  to  industry,  that  we  really  mean 
business  and  that  the  Congress  means 
that  we  cannot  afford  these  wage  in- 
creases. The  example  we  would  be  set- 
ting tonight  would  go  far  toward  helping 
control  inflation. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
when  we  compare  the  rise  in  the  national 
debt  and  the  gross  national  product  as 
compared  with  what  it  was  10  years 
ago,  the  increase  in  the  national  debt  is 
actually  less  than  it  was  then.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  during  1960  the  na- 
tional debt  represented  about  59  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product,  whereas 
today  it  represents  only  about  39  percent. 
This  comparison  was  given  as  an  argu- 
ment that  we  are  much  more  solid  finan- 
cially today.  This  is  a  fallacious  argu- 
ment. ^         ^^  .  ^.  , 

I  pointed  out  to  the  witness  that  this 
same  argument  could  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  Penn  Central.  Using  the 
argument  of  what  the  total  debt  of  the 
Penn  Central  in  1960  was  as  related  to 
the  gross  national  product  and  what  its 
debt  is  today  when  related  to  the  gross 
national  product,  it  could  be  argued  they 
are  in  much  better  financial  shape  today, 
and  yet  the  Penn  Central  has  gone  broke. 
The  same  thing  is  true  with  the  Federal 
Government.  I  think  it  is  time  we  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  for  the  past  10 
years  we  have  been  living  beyond  our 
income  at  the  average  rate  of  $1  billion  a 
month.  Today  we  are  running  at  an  an- 
nual deficit  of  $11  billion,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  real  deficit  next  year, 
unless  we  take  drastic  steps,  will  not  be 
$10  or  $11  biUion,  but  closer  to  $15  or 
$16  biUion.  ^  ^ 

I  think  we  have  no  choice  except  to 
face  up  to  this  situation  in  Congress, 

Nothing  would  demonstrate  more  to 
American  taxpayers  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness than  to  put  our  own  salaries  on  the 
line.  We  would  have  the  assurance  that 
535  Members  of  Congress  would  work 
hard  to  try  to  balance  the  budget,  and  I 
think  if  we  got  together  we  could  do  it 
in  short  order. 

I  hope  the  amendment  wiU  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vlelds  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  we  suspend  the  pay  raise  that 
went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress.  In  effect,  it  would  be  giving 
ourselves  a  cut  In  pay  tmtU  the  Govern- 
ment came  up  with  a  balanced  Federal 
funds  budget  or  a  balanced  "administra- 
tive budget,"  to  use  the  terms  that  were 
used  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
solidated budget. 

If  Senators  would  look  at  the  commit- 
tee report,  on  page  3.  they  would  see  what 
our  staff  estimates  the  deficits  to  be  and 
he  would  see  also  what  the  estimates  are 
as  far  as  the  administration  is  concerned. 
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The  administration  relies  upon  a 
solidated  budget  these  days,  which  »kes 
into  account  all  Government  revenues 
and  all  Government  expenditures  .jThat 
includes  tnist  fxmds,  unemploymert  in- 
surance, social  security,  and  other  mat- 
ters. 

If  one  analyzes  the  budget,  the  ws  y  the 
administration  thinks  appropriate. '  )ased 
on  its  estimates,  we  would  be  sayinj  that 
if  we  vote  ourselves  a  cut  in  pay  until 
such  time  as  we  can  either  raise  rev»nues 
or  reduce  spending  by  $13.8  billica  for 
1971.  If  we  pass  all  of  the  tax  inci  eases 
recommended  by  the  administratio  i  and 
put  into  effect  all  the  economies  n  (com- 
mended by  the  admirJstration.  we  TOuld 
nevertheless  be  compelled  to  further  re- 
duce spending  by  $10  billion  belo^  that 
figure. 

What  the  Senator  would  have  jus  do 
would  not  be  so  difficult  or  so  completely 
beyond  the  realm  of  reason  if  we  were 
using  a  unified  budget  basis.  On  u  uni- 
fied budget  basis,  if  we  took  the  r  •com- 
mendations of  the  administration  for 
taxes  and  made  the  reductions  asl  ed  by 
the  administration,  we  would  b<  only 
$1.3  billion  out  of  balance  instead  of 
$10  billion,  the  way  the  Senator's  ai  nend- 
ment  would  have  us  keep  the  boo!  s. 

I  would  think  that  Implicit  In  the 
amendment  is  the  charge  or  irresponsi- 
bility toward  the  Republican  admii  listra- 
tion.  I  have  never  made  that  chari;e,  but 
it  seems  to  me  to  say  that  we  ou?ht  to 
cut  our  pay  until  we  restrain  this  ad- 
ministration in  Its  fiscal  progriim  by 
reducing  spending  $10  billion  beloir  what 
this  administration  proposes,  is  tD  pro- 
pose sOTiething  that  certainly  Is  not 
likely  to  h£«3pen  any  time  soon  That 
would  leave  the  inference  that  tie  ad- 
ministration is  a  very  profligate  group, 
to  say  the  least,  which,  frankly.  I  do  not 
believe  is  sustained  by  the  facts 

One  could  apply  that  approach  to  al- 
most anything.  One  could  say.  "Well,  I 
think  we  ought  to  end  the  war  iJt  Viet- 
nam, so  I  propose  that  we  cut  our  s  alarles 
until  the  Vietnam  war  is  over."  Or  one 
could  say.  "Let  us  go  one  better;  let  us 
be  sure  we  are  out  of  Vietnam.  Let  us 
not  only  cut  our  salaries,  but  pay  ^20.000 
a  year  for  the  privilege  of  being  i  a  Con- 
gress imtil  the  troops  are  out  o^  Viet- 
nam." 

One  could  say,  "Even  more  imiwrtant 
than  that  is  to  save  ourselves  frjm  the 
effects  of  pollution.  So  we  will  red  ace  our 
salaries,  or  eliminate  our  salaries  com- 
pletely, until  the  pollution  problem  is 
solved." 

Or  one  could  say,  "There  is  a  <risis  in 
law  and  order,  so  until  crime  is  cut  in 
half,    let    us    not    pay    ourselvs    any 

Or  one  could  say,  "We  ought  to  get 
on  W7th  the  war  on  poverty.  So  until  we 
have  won  our  war  on  poverty  and  until 
our  $5,500-or-fight  friends  hav(!  satis- 
fied their  demands  upon  Congiess,  we 
will  cut  our  pay  off  and  provide  our- 
■^elves  no  pay  whatever." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T  le  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yisld  my- 
self 2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  that  approach  makes 
no  distinction  between  those  who  vote 
for  the  high  figure  and  those  Who  vote 


for  the  low  figure.  Nor  does  it  for  a  mo- 
ment entertain  the  possibility  that  some- 
thing might  be  desirable  to  do,  such  as 
winning  a  war  that  we  may  be  in,  or  such 
as  providing  for  the  poor,  or  cleaning  up 
pollution,  or  providing  for  the  needs  of 
this  Nation  to  the  extent  that  Congress 
might  be  willing  to  go  ahead  and  sustain 
a  modest  deficit  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  crying  needs  of  this  Nation. 

As  I  sought  to  demonstrate  in  my 
speech,  while  it  is  true  that  the  national 
debt,  in  dollars,  is  higher  than  it  was,  it 
is  less  than  40  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  today.  The  debt  was  about 
73  percent  of  gross  national  product  in 
1954;  and  it  was  118  percent  of  gross 
national  product  in  1946.  So  we  are  mak- 
ing progress  in  relative  terms,  in  keep- 
ing our  debt  in  line;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  one  does  not  want  to  spend 
money,  he  ought  to  vote  against  the  ap- 
propriations. It  makes  Uttle  sense  that, 
having  voted  for  the  higher  figures,  a 
fellow  would  now  vote  to  cut  his  salary. 
It  makes  no  sense  at  all  if  he  voted  for 
the  lower  figures,  to  now  vote  to  cut  his 
salary  anyway. 

That  being  the  case,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  not  be  agreed 

to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bttrdick).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  and  I  join  him  in  sup- 
porting the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  salary  in- 
creases were  established,  we  set  a  prece- 
dent that  I  think  has  been  very  damag- 
ing to  the  economy  in  this  great  Na- 
tion. When  we  look  at  Just  what  we  face 
as  far  as  the  budget  outlook  is  concerned, 
we  see,  for  fiscal  year  1969,  at  the  very 
best,  almost  a  $5.5  billion  deficit,  for 
1970  an  $11  billion  plus  deficit,  and  al- 
most the  same  for  1971.  That  is  looking 
at  it  very  optimistically. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  that 
the  revenue  assumptions  on  present 
projections  will  Involve  a  definite  In- 
crease in  our  1970  gross  national  product, 
and  continuing  increases  in  future  years, 
flgiulng  it  will  rise  in  1970  to  $985  bil- 
lion, i)ersonal  income  will  be  $800  bil- 
lion. Corporate  profit,  though,  will  be 
about  $89  billion.  These  are  the  same 
estimates  that  were  used  in  February, 
though  current  conditions  suggest  they 
may  be  very  optimistic.  Corporate  profits, 
analyzed  through  the  first  quarter,  were 
down  to  $85  billion. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
1  minute  remaining.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

If  the  Senator  thinks  he  can  balance 
the  budget  and  achieve  all  good  things — 
and  I  would  think  the  Senator  wants  to 
do  what  is  good  for  the  country— we 
ought  to  do  more  than  just  balance  the 
budget.  If  this  approach  has  merit  to  it, 
I  would  think  we  ought  to  use  the  ap- 
proach to  do  a  lot  of  other  things,  and 
maybe  solve  all  the  Nation's  problems. 


Why  solve  jxist  the  problem  of  a  balanced 
budget?  If  one  wants  to  do  that,  I  think 
taking  it  out  on  Congress,  particularly 
those  Senators  who  vote  for  the  low  fig- 
ure, is  hardly  the  way  to  do  it. 

It  would  make  a  lot  better  sense  to 
start  it  2  years  from  now,  because  we 
cannot  cut  the  President's  salary  while 
he  Is  in  office.  But,  starting  2  years  from 
now.  while  the  President's  salary  would 
be  only  a  nominal  figure,  if  the  President 
spent  more  money  than  he  took  in,  on 
whatever  basis  you  want  to  do  it,  there 
one  would  be  in  a  position  to  punish  the 
one  who  has  responsibility  right  in  his 
hands.  The  President  does  not  have  to 
spend  the  money  just  because  we  ap- 
propriate it.  The  President  can  refrain 
from  spending.  . 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  start  with 
the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who,  after  all,  has  the  power  not 
to  spend  the  money— he  can  just  refuse 
to  spend  it— rather  than  apply  it  only 
to  Congress,  where  some  of  us  have  very 
Uttle  say  over  what  the  majority  of  this 
body  will  vote  to  do  or  not  to  do.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator's  approach  is  the 
practical  way  to  do  it.  I  reaUy  believe. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  amendment 
should  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  have  remaining. 

I  caU  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  that  if  this  bill  to 
raise  the  debt  ceiling  has  an  amendment 
attached  to  it,  there  is  going  to  be  offered 
a  resolution  to  extend  the  debt  ceiling 
for  15  days,  so  that  this  bill  can  go  to 
conference.  There  will  be  no  problem 
over  it.  There  will  be  no  crisis  in  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  will  not  cause  a 
delay.  It  will  not  cause  any  handicaps  in 
managing  the  finances  of  this  country, 
issuing  bonds,  or  whatever  else  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
It  is  well  to  add  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  that  this  agreement  has  been 
worked  out  after  a  conference  with  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  ac- 
ceptable  and    that   there   will    be   no 

problem  on  that  score. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired.  . 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  )  .  All  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  .  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  P^ilbright),  the  Senator 
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from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  .  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tyddigs)  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  .  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  smd 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  56.  as  follows: 


Allen 

Allott 

Bellmon 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Ellender 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fong 

Goodell 


Cannon 

Dodd 

Fulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Kennedy 


(No.  187  Leg.] 
YEAS— 29 

Fannin 

Hanaea 

Hertke 

Hruska 

Jordan,  Idaho 

MUler 

Montoya 

Moss 

Packwood 

Percy 

NAYS— 56 

Gore 
Gravel 
Orlffln 
Oumey 
Harris 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Holland 
HoUlngs 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McClellan 
NOT  VOTING — 15 


Prouty 
Proxmlre 
Smith.  Maine 
Smith.  111. 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tower 

Williams.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


McCJee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Mondale 

Murphy 

Pa  store 

Pell 

Randolph 

RiblcoS 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stevens 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarbo  rough 


McCarthy 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 


Russell 
Stennis 
Thurmond 
Tydlngs 
Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Curtis'  amendment  was  re- 

J6cted. 

/  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  call  up  my  amendment  at  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK) .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  end  of  the  hill  the  following: 

"Sec. — (a)  General  Limitation  on  Expendi- 
tures and  Net  Lending.— Expenditures  and 
not  lending  during  the   fiscal   year  ending 


June  30.  1971,  under  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  shall,  without  re- 
gard to  section  501(a)  of  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  of  1970.  not  ex- 
ceed the  $205,600,000,000  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  a  public  release  on 
May  19.  1970,  except  by  expenditures  and  net 
lending — 

'•  ( 1 )  for  interest  In  excess  of  the  amotmts 
estimated  therefor  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  Its  revision  of  the  estimates  of 
expenditure  and  net  lending  made  on  May  19. 

1970, 

"(2)  for  veterans'  benefits  and  services  In 
excess  of  the  amounts  estimated  therefor  by 
such  revision,  and 

"(3)  for  payments  from  trust  funds  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  estimated  thereitor  by 
such  revision. 

If  hostlUtles  in  Vietnam  involving  United 
States  Armed  Forces  cease  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971,  the  figure  of  $205,600,000,000  In 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  decrease  In  Defense  De- 
partment expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year 
occurring  on  account  of  such  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

"(b)  Reservation  from  Expenditures  and 
Net  Lending.  Etc. — The  President  shall  re- 
serve from  expenditures  and  net  lending, 
from  appropriations  or  other  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority heretofore  or  hereafter  made  avail- 
able, such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to   effectuate   the    provisions   of   subsection 

(a)- 

"(c)  Application  of  Limitation  to  Pro- 
grams.— In  the  administration  of  any  pro- 
gram as  to  which — 

"  ( 1 )  the  amovmt  of  expenditures  is  limited 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  re- 
cipients Is  required  to  be  determined  by 
application  of  a  formula  involving  the 
amount  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  distribution, 
the  amount  available  for  expenditure  (as  de- 
termined by  the  President)  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  amount  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  In  the  application  of 
the  formula." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  copy  of  the  amendment  along 
with  an  explanation  is  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator.  It  was  put  there  earlier 
today. 

I  shall  explain  the  amendment. 

It  merely  proposes  to  put  a  mandatory 
ceiling  on  expenditures  for  fiscal  1971. 
It  is  anchored  down  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  done  in  1968  at  the  time  we  put 
the  expenditure  control  ceiling  on  the 
bill  sponsored  by  former  Senator  Smath- 
ers,  of  Florida  and  me. 

The  amendment  limits  the  total  ex- 
penditures to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$205.6  billion  for  fiscal  1971  as  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  public  re- 
lease of  May  19.  1970,  with  just  these  ex- 
ceptions. 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  is  ex- 
empted. Veterans  benefits  and  services  In 
excess  of  the  amounts  estimated  which 
are  required  by  law  and  the  payments 
from  trust  funds  are  exempted. 

Trust  funds,  such  as  social  security, 
unemployment,  railroad  retirement,  and 
other  types  of  trust  funds  which  are 
mandatory,  are  exempted. 

Other  than  that,  there  are  no  ex- 
ceptions. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  from  one  of  the 
best  authorities  I  know  of  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

I  quote  from  Dr.  Arthxir  Bums  in  a 


speech  he  made  on  May  19,  1970.  At  this 
time  he  was  speaking  before  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association. 

Dr.  Bums'  statement  reads  as  follows: 
lows: 

The  public  is  mindful  that  promises  of 
fiscal  restraint  emanating  from  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Congress  have,  time  and  again, 
been  unfulfiUed.  We  must  not  permit  that 
to  happen  In  the  year  ahead. 

At  this  Jxmcture  of  history,  the  business 
and  financial  public  Is  deeply  concerned  that 
the  Federal  budgetary  process  may  have  got- 
ten out  of  hand  In  recent  years.  There  is 
some  basis  for  this  concern.  Reforms  of  the 
Federal  budgetary  process  are,  I  believe,  es- 
sential to  long-run  Improvement  In  conduct- 
ing our  stabilization  poUcles  and  our  battle 
againset  inflation. . . . 

But  for  the  Immediate  future,  the  single 
most  constructive  step  that  could  be  taken 
would  be  a  legislative  celling  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This 
ceUlng  should  be  tight  enough  to  give  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  Federal  expenditures 
fcff  fiscal  1971  do  not  rise  appreciably  above 
the  level  projected  in  the  Budget  last  Janu- 
ary. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
that  the  legislation  now  before  us  is  of 
great  importance.  It  is  apparent  to  all  of 
us  that  legislation  is  needed  promptly  to 
authorize  a  reasonable  debt  limit  which 
will  permit  the  Government  to  operate  in 
an  orderly  and  responsible  fashion.  So  I 
do  not  think  that  the  real  issue  is 
whether  we  should  authorize  a  higher 
debt  ceiling.  To  me  the  real  issue  is  what 
additional  provisions  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  pending  legislation  to  make 
it  possible  for  us  really  to  stay  within  the 
debt  limit  the  bill  provides  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  1971. 

There  has  been  some  sort  of  debt  limi- 
tation in  effect  since  1917. 1,  like  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body,  strongly  sup- 
port a  debt  limitation  and  think  that  it  is 
a  helpful  tool  to  keep  the  debt  imder  con- 
trol. Yet.  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  of  us 
that  a  debt  limit  alone  cannot  keep 
spending  and  the  debt  from  mounting 
rapidly.  . 

The  last  time  we  saw  a  surplus  m  the 
Federal  funds  budget  was  in  fiscal  1960. 
when  the  surplus  amounted  to  a  modest 
$785  million.  In  every  year  of  the  decade 
that  then  followed  there  has  been  a 
deficit  in  the  Federal  funds  budget — and 
these  deficits  have  been  large,  ranging 
from  $3.9  billion  in  fiscal  1965  to  over 
$28  billion  in  fiscal  1968.  Actually,  the 
reason  that  we  are  here  today  consider- 
ing a  large  increase  in  the  debt  limit  is 
that  a  deficit  of  over  $10  billion  is  in 
prospect  for  fiscal  1971,  and  although 
the  amoimts  involved  are  generally 
smaller,  the  deficits  on  a  unified  budget 
basis  have  been  almost  as  consistent. 
After  1960  there  was  a  surplus  in  the 
unified  budget  in  only  1  year— namely. 
1969 — while  all  of  the  remaining  years 
showed  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes.    _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
DiCK).  The  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  under- 
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stand  that  If  the  amendment  of  tfje  Sen- 
ator is  agreed  to,  there  will  be  an  (exten- 
sion of  the  present  increase  to  allow  us 
to  continue  business  after  July  1  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  If  this  sunendnent  is 
agreed  to  we  have  in  the  unanimov  s-con- 
sent  agreement  before  \is  another  unani- 
mous consent  with  a  pro\'ision  tha  ;  if  any 
amendment  is  agreed  to  in  this  bill,  which 
would  require  it  to  go  to  conference  the 
Senate  will  immediately  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  another  bill  whi:h  will 
provide  a  15-day  extension. 

This  proposal  has  been  discuss*  d  with 
the  leadership  of  the  House.  It  is  ac- 
ceptable. That  second  bill,  for  a  15-day 
extension,  would  not  be  subject  to  ( imend- 
ment.  So  we  are  assured  that  ur  der  no 
circumstances  would  this  delay  co  nsider- 
ation  of  the  debt  ceiling  extension. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  v  ill  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DeltRvare.  [  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  not  requ  re  that 
social  security  pasmients  be  cut  or  un- 
employment insurance  compensation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Or  medicare,  or  any  pay- 
ment which  is  dependent  upon  trust 
funds? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  Those  payments  are  mandatory 
under  the  law.  We  cannot  restiict  the 
number  of  people  who  will  be  uner  iployed 
and  draw  imemployment  insuriiice  or 
who  will  retire  and  draw  social  iiecurity 
benefits.  That  is  fixed  by  statute  and 
would  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  suppose  the  Federal 
Government  has  used  up  all  tl  e  trust 
funds  in  the  meantime  instead  of  per- 
mitting them  to  exceed  the  limit  c  f  $205.6 

billion  in  order  to  meet 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  ve  can- 
not hear  a  word  of  what  is  golni :  on. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  M  •.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Presiding  OCBcer  can  get 
order,   I  will  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIl.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawae.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  asked  if  th  s  would 
affect  trust  funds,  unemployme  it  trust 
fund,  social  security,  or  railroac  retire- 
ment. The  answer  wais  no,  that  ;  t  would 
not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawa-e.  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot  gage  to  what  ex- 
extent  there  will  be  increases  in  retire- 
ments under  social  security.  \Je  can- 
not gage  to  what  extent  there  will  be 
unemployment.  Nor  can  we  gate  it  for 
the  railroad  retirement  or  any  of  the 
trust  funds.  They  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  amendment  at  all.  They  are  ex- 
cluded. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  iiy  next 
question  was  if  the  government  used  up 
all  the  trust  fimds  for  some  otlier  pur- 
pose, how  would  it  replace  that  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Government  cann  )t  under 
the  law  use  the  trust  funds  for  payments 
to  defrj^  the  cost  of  any  segment  of  the 
Government.  They  are  triist  funds  and 


can  only  be  invested  in  Government 
bonds.  If  the  Government  bonds  go  bad 
naturally  the  trust  fund  is  bad,  but  that 
is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment — to  pro- 
tect the  stability  of  the  American  dollar 
which  preserves  the  trust  funds. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion I  have  is  whether  under  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  presented,  the  in- 
come from  the  operation  of  an  inde- 
pendent agency — such  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  which  sells  electricity 
to  consumers  and  collects  money  for  that 
electricity,  which  is  under  the  unified 
budget  and  accounted  for  as  income  to 
the  Treasury — would  be  affected.  That 
is,  would  the  money  collected  from  the 
power  consumers  be  subject  to  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  would  be  affected  since  it 
is  in  the  unified  budget,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent it  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  imi- 
fied  budget  we  would  have  to  oflfset  that 
in  some  other  category. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
distlngtiished  Senator  whether  he  would 
agree  with  me  that  this  money  does  not 
constitute  tax  revenue  to  the  United 
States,  but  is  money  accruing  because  of 
the  sale  of  the  electricity. 

It  hardly  seems  fair  to  have  the  Treas- 
ury keep  the  money. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Treasury  would  not  keep  the  money  in 
that  instance.  An  excellent  argiunent 
can  be  made  for  TVA  and  for  practically 
any  other  segment  of  our  society;  but 
if  we  are  going  to  have  expenditure  con- 
trols we  will  have  to  have  them  across 
the  board,  and  that  is  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  drawn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield, 
Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  put  the  Senator  on  notice  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
amendment  to  exclude  TVA  revenue 
from  this  measure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
all  right. 

Mr.  President,  the  result  has  been  that 
year  after  year  we  have  been  called  upon 
to  raise  the  debt  ceiling  almost  as  a 
foregone  conclusion  to  ratify  prospec- 
tive budget  deficits  and  rapidly  moimt- 
ing  Government  debt.  Year  after  year 
we  have  seen  administrations  of  botli 
parties  come  up  with  budget  projections 
of  spending  which  are  consistently  ex- 
ceeded in  actual  practice.  I  want  to  be 
fair  about  this.  This  is  not  a  problem 
which  is  imlque  to  one  party.  It  has  hap- 
pened under  Republican  administrations 
as  well  as  under  Democratic  adminis- 
trations. For  example,  in  January  of  1969 
the  outgoing  Democratic  administration 
estimated  expenditures  for  fiscal  1970  at 
$195.7  billion;  on  April  15,  1969,  the  in- 
coming Republican  administration  es- 
timated fiscal  1970  expenditures  at 
$192.9  billion;  and  now  that  fiscal  1970 
is  almost  over,  the  actual  spending  for 
this  year  is  expected  to  amoimt  to  $198.2 
billion. 
For  fiscal  1971,  projected  spending  on 


a  unified  budget  basis  has  moved  up  $4.8 
billion  just  in  the  interval  between  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  when  the  administra- 
tion released  its  initial  budget  document 
and  May  19  when  revised  estimates  were 
released  by  the  administration.  Unless 
we  do  something  now  to  prevent  this  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  history  will  re- 
peat itself  and  actual  spending  in  fiscal 
1971  will  prove  substantially  greater  than 
even  the  revised  higher  estimates  pro- 
jected now.  I  think  that  we  just  have  to 
take  adequate  steps  to  prevent  this  from 
happening.  There  are  still  strong  infla- 
tionary pressures  in  the  economy  in  large 
measure  because  of  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending.  So  far  this  year  the  econ- 
omy has  been  spinning  its  wheels  and 
the  gains  in  GNP  are  due  to  inflationary 
price  rises  rather  than  real  gains  in  out- 
put. Excessive  Government  spending  also 
resulted  in  reliance  on  tight  money  pol- 
icies to  restrain  inflationary  pressures. 

In  other  words,  excessive  Government 
spending  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why 
we  have  had  unprecedented  rises  in  In- 
terest rates  with  such  disastrous  effects 
on  homebuilding  and  small  business.  In 
addition,  I  want  to  remind  you  that  as 
of  the  end  of  this  month  the  income  tax 
surcharge  terminates  and  the  personal 
exemption  level  rises  from  $600  to  $650 
on  an  annual  basis.  This  will  contribute 
to  a  resurgence  of  inflationary  pressures 
unless,  in  the  period  ahead,  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  are  carefully  con- 
trolled. 

I  am,  therefore,  offering  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  which  is  designed  to  check 
the  rapid  growth  of  Goveriunent  spend- 
ing. This  amendment  provides  a  work- 
able and  effective  limitation  on  spending 
to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  debt  ceil- 
ing in  placing  a  rein  on  Government  ex- 
penditures. Although  the  amendment 
was  not  adopted  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee it  has  strong  support  in  the  com- 
mittee; in  fact,  had  there  been  a  switch 
of  only  one  vote  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  amendment  would  have  car- 
ried and  would  be  part  of  the  bill  now 
before  you. 

Incidentally,  I  hope  it  is  a  propitious 
omen  for  this  amendment  that  the  ex- 
penditure limit  in  the  Revenue  Expendi- 
ture and  Control  Act  of  1968,  which 
proved  so  successful  in  helping  to  convert 
a  budgetary  deficit  of  over  $25  billion 
in  fiscal  1968  to  a  surplus  of  over  $3  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1969  based  on  the  unified 
budget,  also  missed  being  adopted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  by  only  one  vote 
but  was  subsequently  adopted  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate. 

Let  me  explain  how  the  expenditure 
limit  contained  in  my  amendment  would 
work.  The  amendment  limits  expendi- 
tures during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  to  $205.6  billion.  This  is  the 
projected  expenditxire  figure  released  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  on  May  19.  1970. 
which  I  understand  represents  the  ad- 
ministration's latest  estimate  of  spending 
in  fiscal  1971. 

The  limit  would  not  apply  to  spending 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  projected  In 
the  Budget  Bureau's  document  of  May 
19,  1970,  for  three  items.  These  are,  first, 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  second,  ex- 
penditures  for   veterans'    benefits   and 
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services,  and  third,  payments  of  trust 
funds.  In  other  words,  spending  on  these 
three  Items  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
spending  projected  for  them  in  the  Budg- 
et Bureau's  May  19  document  would  not 
be  counted  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
$205.6  billion  expenditure  limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  anl 
disturbed  by  just  one  thing  and  that  is. 
What  will  be  the  result  of  the  coming  in 
of  supplemental  budget  items  to  refiect 
expenditures  which  will  have  to  be  made 
to  meet  increased  programs  set  up  by 
this  Congress?  For  iristance,  I  was  In- 
formed only  yesterday  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  a  new  budget 
with  around  $290  million  will  reach  us 
the  next  day  or  two  to  cover  increased 
costs  of  the  school  lunch  program.  How 
will  that  kind  of  situation— and  there  will 
be  others  like  it — be  affected  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  the 
extent  that  that  was  included  in  their 
May  19  estimate,  it  would  not  be  affected. 
If  it  were  not  included  we  would  have  to 
find  a  corresponding  reduction  in  some 
other  programs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Could  we,  by  providing 
in  the  legislation  that  this  should  not  be 
counted  in  connection  with  this  partic- 
ular limitation,  meet  that  point,  because 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  other  necessitous 
matters,  and  that  is  only  one.  We  passed 
a  new  school  lunch  bill  which  sets  up 
heavier  costs,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  have 
other  similar  matters  although  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  them  now. 

Can  we  provide  in  the  appropriations 
bill  itself  that  that  particular  item  of 
increase  will  not  apply  to  or  have  any 
effect  produced  upon  it  by  this  amend- 
ment, if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Congress 
can  always  amend  any  law  it  enacts.  Cer- 
tainly it  could  amend  this  act  if  it  is  ap- 
proved and  raise  the  ceiling  by  $200  or 
$300  million,  but  it  would  have  to  be  done 
by  legislative  action.  It  would  not  be 
done  automatically.  It  would  take  afHrm- 
atlve  action. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  implement  the  expenditure  cell- 
ins  the  President  would  be  required  to 
reserve  from  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing from  appropriations  and  other  obli- 
gatlonal  authority  such  amounts  as  are 
necessary  to  hold  spending  to  the  $205.6 
billion  total.  In  this  connection,  the 
amendment  contains  provisions  making 
It  possible  for  the  President  to  effectuate 
the  expenditure  limit  in  cases  where 
there  are  requirements  to  apply  specific 
formula  In  distributing  funds. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for 
maintaining  an  effective  celling  In  the 
event  that  a  termination  of  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  resialts  in  reductions  in  Defense 
Department  expenditures.  Any  savings  in 


Defense  Department  expenditures  result- 
ing from  such  a  termination  of  hostilities 
would  not  be  available  as  expenditures 
in  other  areas. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  while 
this  is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  an  expenditure  limit  would  be  com- 
bined with  the  debt  celling,  the  concept 
of  an  expenditure  limit  is  not  new.  In 
fact,  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  made  provision  for  an 
expenditure  limit  which  was  highly  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  total  overall  expendi- 
tures imder  control.  As  I  have  already 
Indicated,  this  limitation  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  shifting  the  budget  from 
a  deficit  of  over  $25  billion  in  fiscal  196S 
to  a  surplus  of  over  $3  billion  in  fiscal 
1969. 

The  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  also  contains  an  expenditure 
ceiling  which  appears  to  limit  expendi- 
tures to  a  total  of  $200.8  billion.  However, 
the  limitation  in  this  act  Is  a  floating 
limitation  which  automatically  rises 
whenever  legislation  is  passed  exceeding 
the  President's  budget  recommendations. 
In  addition  there  are  numerous  excep- 
tions from  the  limit  which  under  the 
conference  version  of  this  act  could  add 
as  much  as  $4.5  billion  to  spending. 
Consequently  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  in  my  opinion,  does 
not  provide  an  effective  limitation  on 
spending. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  $205.6 
billion  limit  on  expenditures  under  my 
amendment  represents  a  reasonable  limi- 
tation. In  fact,  some  might  regard  it  as 
an  unusually  generous  figure  for  Gov- 
ernment spending  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  and  certainly  we  all  should  be  able 
to  agree  that  It  does  not  place  the  Gov- 
ernment in  any  financial  strait  jacket 
and  is  ample  to  provide  for  the  Govern- 
ment's proper  needs.  The  $205.6  billion 
limit  is  ample  to  accommodate  the  en- 
tire amount  of  spending  projected  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  in  its  May  19  document. 
It  even  makes  provision  for  the  $4.8  bil- 
lion of  additional  spending  over  and  be- 
yond the  original  $200.8  billion  spend- 
ing estimate  projected  in  the  Initial 
Budget  document  In  February  of  this 
year.  On  a  unified  budget  basis  the  $205.6 
billion  expenditure  limit  is  even  large 
enough  when  taken  together  with  esti- 
mated receipts  to  accommodate  the  $13 
billion  deficit  estimated  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  In  its  May  19  document,  which  in 
turn  represents  an  abrupt  shift  from  the 
$1.3  billion  surplus  estimated  in  the  orig- 
inal February  budget  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill.  Can  I  not 
do  that?        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  the  Senator  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Permsylvanla  authorized  me  to 
yield  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  is  not  here. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, there  is  another  point  that  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  should  fully 
understand.  The  expenditure  limit  pro- 
vided by  my  amendment  would  play  an 
important  role  in  helping  to  see  to  it  that 
the  new  debt  limit  of  $395  billion  con- 
tained in  the  pending  legislation  will  be 
adequate  to  last  through  the  fiscal  year 
and  that  we  will  not  some  time  during 
the  year  be  confronted  by  still  another 
request  to  raise  the  debt  celling  above 
the  $395  billion  figure. 

This  is  not  a  mere  theoretical  possibil- 
ity; it  Is  a  very  real  danger.  The  proposed 
$395  billion  debt  ceiling  is  based  on  the 
administration's  figures  which  assume 
that  $3.8  billion  of  receipts  will  be  col- 
lected as  a  result  of  proposed  new  leg- 
islation. This  Includes  a  new  tax  on  lead 
In  gasoline,  extension  of  the  present  ex- 
cise tax  rate  on  automobiles  and  tele- 
phones, and  a  speedup  in  the  collection  of 
estate  and  gift  taxes.  The  Congress  will, 
of  course,  consider  these  proposals.  How- 
ever, it  is  exceedingly  rare  for  any  ad- 
ministration to  have  a  100  percent  batting 
average  on  its  tax  proposals. 

A  similar  consideration  applies  to  the 
estimates  of  receipts  from  existing  taxes 
in  fiscal  1971.  As  you  know.  Government 
receipts  depend  In  large  measure  upon 
the  underlying  economic  situation  since 
the  bases  of  the  different  taxes  vary  with 
this  situation.  There  Is  room  for  honest 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  Gov- 
ernment tax  receipts  will  be  In  fiscal  1971. 
but  it  may  be  significant  that  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Conmiittee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  estimates  that  tax  receipts 
will  be  essentially  lower  than  the  Treas- 
ury figure — in  fact  about  $3  billion  lower 
infl^call971. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  that  receipts  In 
fiscal  1971  will  not  come  up  to  the  levels 
projected  in  the  latest  revision  of  the 
budget.  In  fact,  according  to  the  adminis- 
tration's figures  if  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  raise  revenue  is  not  adopted  the 
Federal  funds  deficit  for  fiscal  1971  rises 
from  $10  billion  to  $13.8  billion,  and  If 
we  add  to  this  the  staff  estimates  that 
revenue  receipts  will  be  $3  billion  under 
the  level  projected  by  the  administration 
the  Federal  funds  deficit  would  rise  to 
$16.8  billion.  I  am  not  saying  that  all 
of  this  will  happen,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  with  these  problems  already  on  the 
receipt  side  of  the  budget  the  very  least 
that  we  can  do  Is  to  provide  a  fighting 
chance  of  meeting  the  debt  limitation  by 
providing  that  actual  expenditures  dur- 
ing fiscal  1971  will  not  exceed  projected 
levels.  This  is  one  of  the  major  reasons 
why  the  expenditure  ceiling  proposed  by 
my  amendment  is  so  essential. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  considerable  misunderstanding 
which  seems  to  exist  in  certain  quarters 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  proposed  ex- 
penditure limit.  Some  have  argued  that 
there  is  no  need  for  an  overall  celling  of 
this  type  since  the  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority to  keep  spending  under  control 
by  seeing  to  it  that  specific  appropria- 
tions are  reasonable.  Others  have  main- 
tained that  mj'  amendment  would  in- 
volve the  relinquishment  of  essential 
powers  over  expenditures  by  the  Con- 
gress. 
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These  arguments,  it  seems  to  n  e,  fall 
very  much  wide  of  the  mark.  It  should 
be  apparent  by  now  that  our  i  resent 
procedure  of  operating  without  iin  ex- 
penditure ceiling  just  does  not  work  and 
that  we  need  an  effective  ceiling  t^  keep 
spending  under  control.  My  amendment 
does  not  call  for  the  Congress  to  rive  up 
any  of  Its  essential  powers  over  espendi- 
tures.  Moreover,  the  Congress  vill  al- 
ways have  the  power,  through  api  iroprl- 
ate  legislation  increasing  the  ceiling,  to 
Increase  expenditures  above  any  speci- 
fied ceiling  which  is  enacted.  Hdwever, 
what  the  celling  is  intended  to  (accom- 
plish is  to  help  us  to  focus  on  overall 
spending.  In  a  sense  it  means  that  the 
Congress  would  put  a  target  figure  on 
overall  spending  just  as  the  administra- 
tion does  in  developing  its  budgel . 

In  the  final  analysis,  if  the  Congress 
keeps  the  spending  within  the  overall 
ceiling  the  administration  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  take  any  action  whatso- 
ever under  my  amendment.  Uncier  the 
expenditure  limit  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  excessive  spending  would  remain 
where  it  has  always  been — in  the  hands 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  only  If  this  fl  "st  line 
of  defense  is  breached  that  the  a<  minis- 
tration would  be  required  to  take  action. 
In  other  words,  the  ceiling  leaves  Con- 
gress with  complete  powers  to  det  ermine 
spending  within  the  limit  that  it  has  set 
itself.  In  this  regard  the  Senatq  would 
be  in  a  particularly  good  position  to  con- 
form spending  to  the  ceiling  sinc^  it  has 
not  yet  taken  action  on  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1971. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  se;  fit  to 
adopt  my  amendment.  Again  I  want  to 
remind  my  distinguished  colleagues  that 
the  real  issue  before  us  is  not  whether 
the  debt  limit  is  to  be  increased.  ^  Vhat  is 
at  issue  is  whether  the  debt  limitation  is 
to  t)e  increased  in  a  responsible  *ay — in 
a  way  which  improves  our  chances  of 
checking  the  large  budgetary  deficits 
which  are  responsible  for  the  continual 
annual  requests  to  increase  tie  debt 
limit.  By  providing  an  effective  e  cpendi- 
ture  limit  in  the  pending  legislation  the 
Senate  can  take  a  tremendous  |tep  to- 
ward this  objective  and  adopt  a  major 
reform  in  the  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's fiscal  affairs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utiih  (Mr. 
Bennett). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Presidert,  it  is 
very  difBciUt  for  me  to  stand  ip  and 
oppose  my  leader  in  the  Pinanc;  Com- 
mittee and  my  very  good  friend,  senator 
Wn,LiAMS.  who  certainly  has  earned  the 
title  of  "Conscience  of  the  Senaie."  But 
tonight.  I  am  afraid,  he  is  wor  Icing  to 
put  the  pressure  on  the  wrong  person.  If 
he  were  really  the  conscience  of  tpe  Sen- 
ate, he  would  be  asking  us  to  pu4  a  total 
limit  on  the  appropriations  that  we  pass 
in  a  given  year,  instead  of  asking  the 
President  to  take  the  appropriations  we 
send  him.  over  which  he  has  no  control, 
and  then  attempt  to  control  the  iamount 
of  them  that  he  spends.  Somediy,  per- 
haps, we  will  have  a  bill  which  will  re- 
quire the  Appropriations  Committee  to 


put  a  total  limit  on  appropriations,  but 
we  do  not  have  it  now. 

As  I  see  the  Senator's  argument,  there 
are  four  practical  iveaknesses  in  it.  He 
recognizes  that  it  Is  impossible  to  make 
the  ceiling  tight,  and  so  he  suggests  four 
very  important  exceptions,  but  before 
he  is  through  explaining  the  program, 
our  friend  from  Florida  says.  "The 
school  lunch  program  is  so  Important. 
Can  we  not  write  into  it  that  it  must  be  an 
exception?"  And  this  is  one  of  the  risks; 
knowing  that  such  a  celling  exists,  every 
important  appropriation  bill  will  carry  a 
provision  in  it  making  an  exception. 

Actually,  only  one  appropriation  bill 
has  been  signed  into  law,  and  only  three 
have  passed  the  Senate.  So  there  are 
plenty  of  bills  left  in  which  to  make 
exceptions. 

The  second  problem  which  we  face  Is 
that  we  have  already  psissed  one  bill, 
the  education  bill,  with  a  total  $800  mil- 
lion higher  than  the  President's  recom- 
mendation. So  if  that  bill  represented 
the  sum  total  of  the  problem,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  take  $800  million 
from  some  other  program. 

The  third  problem  is  a  new  one.  To- 
morrow we  are  going  to  vote  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  we  will  override  a  veto,  and  in 
the  bill  we  are  going  to  consider  tomor- 
row is  a  new  gimmick  which  says  the 
President  must  spend  every  dollar  ap- 
propriated in  that  bill.  So  we  cannot  put 
a  ceiling  on  him,  and  if  we  were  to  put 
a  celling  on  him,  then  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  could  put  that  gimmick 
in  every  future  appropriation  bill — and 
most  of  them  have  yet  to  be  passed — 
"You  have  got  to  spend  every  dollar." 

Perhaps  if  we  gave  the  President  an 
item  veto,  he  might  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

But  before  I  leave  the  bill  we  are  going 
to  handle  tomorrow,  let  me  say  that  we 
increased  the  President's  request  by  $350 
million  in  that  bill.  So  here  is  a  total  of 
more  than  $1  billion  that  we  have  already 
passed— and  we  have  passed  only  three 
bills — and  now  we  are  going  to  say  to  the 
President,  "We  are  going  to  be  generous. 
We  are  going  to  get  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  all  worked  up  to  think  they  are 
going  to  get  this  additional  money.  But, 
unfortunately,  you  cannot  give  It  to 
them.  You  have  got  to  use  the  power  of 
your  oflQce  to  take  it  away  from  them." 

He  is  my  President,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  put  him  in  that  spot.  I  am  afraid  I 
voted  to  put  President  Johnson  in  that 
spot  in  1968.  and  then  it  was  interesting 
to  me  to  see  how  quickly  the  exceptions 
came  in  the  appropriation  bills. 

I  think  that,  much  as  we  hope  to  see 
expenditures  controlled,  we  have  to  re- 
member that  we  have  the  power  of  the 
purse,  not  the  President,  and  I  hope  we 
will  not  impose  this  limitation  on  him. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  be- 
cause I  am  quite  sure  there  will  be  some 
Senators  who  will  vote  for  the  amend- 


ment who  wiU  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  tomorrow.  Previously,  at  al- 
most midnight  one  night  recently,  we 
voted  to  pass  a  bill  that  was  $1.03  billion 
over  the  budget. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Utah's  explanation,  because  I  think 
it  really  puts  it  in  true  perspective.  What 
we  are  really  trying  to  do,  as  the  Senator 
so  well  put  it,  is  put  the  burden  on  the 
President  when  the  burden  really  lies 
with  us. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will,  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  some  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  if 
the  mandatory  provisions  adopted,  for 
instance,  in  the  hospital  bill  were  re- 
leased and  made  not  mandatory  so  that 
it  would  take  the  President 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  we  are  going  to 
pass  that  bill  over  his  veto  tomorrow, 
and  it  will  still  be  mandatory.  I  am  no 
prophet,  but  I  think  that  is  about  what 
Is  going  to  happen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes.  Then 
I  promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

I  will  yield  to  him  first,  if  he  wishes. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
time  off  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  the 
time  Is  from  the  bill. 

MT:  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intend 
to  support  the  Williams  amendment.  It 
is  based  on  a  rather  simple  proposition, 
in  my  opinion ;  that  is,  that  we  can  bal- 
ance tJie  budget  if  we  want  to.  After  all, 
this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  that  we  have  had  a  budget 
which  is  in  excess  of  $200  billion. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  not  really  as 
comprehensive  as  the  original  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968.  At  that  time,  I 
remember  that  it  was  put  forth  here  with 
a  great  deal  of  effort  and  a  combination 
of  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

More  important,  we  can  balance  the 
budget  in  a  sensible,  humane  way  with- 
out meat-ax  cuts  in  programs  that  are 
vital  to  the  American  people. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  go  into 
great  detail  about  particular  items  in  the 
Federal  budget.  But  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing can  be  clearly  understood  by  refer- 
ing  to  only  a  few  of  the  more  obvious 
drains  on  the  Treasury. 

Consider  the  Safeguard  and  anti-bal- 
listic-missile, a  multibillion  dollar  exper- 
iment in  nuclear  gadgetry  which  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  scientists 
say  cannot  even  be  made  to  work. 

Or  consider  the  supersonic  transport — 
another  billion-dollar  item,  and  one 
whose  only  discernible  virtue  is  to  enable 
the  Jet  set  to  get  from  New  York  to  Paris 
a  little  quicker. 

And  let  us  not  forget  our  super-gen- 
erous farm  subsidies — super-generous  to 
the  giant  landowner  but  only  modestly 
helpful  to  the  family  farm.  Hundreds  of 
milliona  of  dollars  could  be  saved  by 
placing  a  ceilng  of  $20,000  per  year  on 
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the  amount  that  any  one  farmer  could 

receive.  ,.  „  ,. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  produce  detailed  figrores  for 
anyone  who  doubts  the  feasibility  of  a 
sensible,  progressive  balanced  budget 

The  great  virtue  of  the  pending 
amendment  is  that  it  will  force  our 
budgetmakers  to  face  up  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  cutting  the  fat  where  it  can 
be  cut  without  harm  to  any  legitimate 
national  interest. 

I  support  the  amendment  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  myself  5  minutes  from  the 
bill  to  reply  to  the  question  raised  earlier 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

This  bill  provides  a  firm  ceiling  so  far 
as  the  expenditures  are  concerned.  The 
reason  it  is  important  that  we  act  at 
this  time  is  this:  At  the  time  we  offered 
this  amendment  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee— and  it  was  approved— not  a 
single  appropriation  bill  for  this  fiscal 
vear  had  then  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress. It  is  true  that  the  supplemental 
and  the  education  bill  have  since  been 
acted  on;  but  this  ceiling  applies  directly 
to  Congress,  and  it  is  expected  that  Con- 
gress will  make  those  reductions.  As 
Congress  increases  expenditures  in  one 
area  we  should  establish  a  priority;  we 
are  supposed  to  make  an  offsetting  de- 
crease in  another  area.  However,  if  Con- 
gress does  not  and  appropriates  more 
money  than  can  be  made  under  the  man- 
datory ceiling,  then  section  (b)  of  the 
amendment  provides : 

Reservation  from  exp>enditures  and  net 
lending,  and  so  forth.  The  President  shall 
reserve  from  expenditures  the  net  lending 
from  apprc^rlaUon  or  other  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority heretofore  or  hereafter  made  avaU- 
Bble.  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 

In  other  words,  we  confer  upon  the 
President  the  authority  to  make  the  cuts 
in  any  area  he  wishes  when  Congress 
fails  to  act.  Conceivably,  if  he  wants  to, 
he  can  make  them  in  the  same  areas 
Congress  had  made  mandatory.  He  can 
rescind  that  mandatory  expenditure 
imder  this  proposal  if  this  amendment 
is  6ii&ct€d 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  The  Hill-Burton  hos- 
pital authorization  bill,  which  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed,  without  going  into  all  the 
details,  to  my  understanding  was  vetoed 
because    certain     appropriations     that 
would  be  made  imder  the  authority  of 
that  bill   were   made  mandatory;    the 
President  had  to  spend  the  money. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Correct. 
Mr.  COTTON.  That  was  the  reason  for 
the  veto.  If  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
adopted,  under  (b)  on  the  second  page 
of  that  bill,  does  it  have  the  effect  of 
rescinding  that  mandatory  provision,  so 
that  the  President  would  not  be  held  to 
account  for  the  mandatory  provisions 
■heretofore  put  in  the  authorization  bill 
for  the  Hill -Bur  ton  plan? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  he  so 
elected  to  do,  yes.  Or  he  could  spend  that 
money,  but  then  there  would  have  to  be 
offsetting  increases  in  some  other  cate- 


gory. If  Congress  did  not  make  the  off- 
setting increases  the  President  could 
make  them  somewhere  else,  or  if  he 
thought  best  he  could  make  them  there. 
Mr.  COTTON.  What  I  want  to  make 
sure  of  is,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
does  (b)  on  page  2  relieve  the  President 
from  the  mandatory  provisions,  if  he  de- 
sires to  be  relieved  from  the  mandatory 
provisions,  in  the  Hill-Burton  authoriza- 
tion bUl? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  does. 
He  could  withhold  those  so-called  man- 
datory expenditxires  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  section  was  put  in  there  specin- 
cally  for  that  purpose.  It  was  worked  out 
by  the  staff  of  our  committee  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
that  is  the  interpretation  that  they  ac- 
cept on  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  He  could  hold  it  up.  He 
would  not  be  obliged  to  spend  aU  of  the 
funds  under  the  mandatory  provision? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  It  would  make  possible  the  can- 
cellation of  that  mandatory  expenditure. 
Mr.   President,  there  is   no  question 
about  that.  As  was  stated  earlier,  you 
could  get  a  good  argument  for  many  of 
these  programs;  but  the  question  arises: 
Do  we  or  do  we  not  want  to  live  within 
the  ceiling  and  work  toward  a  balanced 
budget?  I  think  that  is  the  important 
question  we  are  going  to  decide  here  to- 
night. Personally,  I  think  that  in  this  in- 
flation period  we  have  no  other  choice. 
This  is  the  same  amendment,  tailored 
for  the  existing  fiscal  year,  that  the  for- 
mer Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smath- 
ers>  and  I  Insisted  upon  when  President 
Johnson  was  in  the  White  House,  and  I 
am  insisting  upon  the  same  provisions 
today.  In  my  remarks  I  said  this  ac- 
cumulation of   deficits   cannot  be   at- 
tributed   necessarily    to    one    political 
bodv.  I  think  it  Is  something  we  have  all 
got  to  work  together  on.  across  the  aisles, 
in  order  to  achieve.  I  hope  we  can  adopt 
this  amendment,  which  is  similar  to  what 
we  did  under  the  preceding  administra- 
tion. I  think  it  is  just  as  much  needed 
today  as  it  was  then. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  apropos 
of  the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
take  this  action,  after  the  action  on  the 
appropriations  bill,  we  have,  or  by  our 
subsequent  action,  made  it  clear  that  our 
intention  is  that  the  preceding  action  is 
modified,  as  provided  by  the  Senator's 
bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
a  lawyer,  and  he  well  knows  that  sub- 
sequent legislative  swition  will  determine 
the  overriding  intent  of  Congress.  But  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this  ques- 
tion: With  respect  to  general  appropria- 
tion bills,  if  Congress  decides  it  wants  to 
have  mandatory  spending,  will  that  not 
require  that  the  appropriations  bill  also 
include  an  Increase  in  the  ceiling  that  is 
before  us? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  that 
Is  a  legislative  matter  which  could  be 
done,  as  I  stated  earlier.  I  fully  recognize 


Congress  could  adopt  this  proposal  here 
tonight  and  tomorrow  raise  the  ceiling 
by  $5  billion  if  it  wanted  to.  but  it  would 
take  legislative  action.  There  is  nothing 
automatic  about  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  One  quick  question.  In 
the  case  of  formulas  and  other  manda- 
tory spending,  which  apparently  the 
President  was  advised  when  he  vetoed 
the  HEW  appropriations  last  year  that, 
without  any  specific  mandatory  provi- 
sion being  written  into  the  appropria- 
tions bill,  certain  types  of  obligations  are 
mandatory,  where  the  formulas  are  with 
States,  and  so  forth,  does  this  section  (b) 
release  the  President  from  those  manda- 
tory requirements? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  sec- 
tion would  release  the  President  from 
any  mandatory  obligation  authority 
heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted  if  the 
carrying  out  of  that  action  would  cause 
him  to  exceed  the  budgetary  ceiling.  The 
answer  is  yes. 

Congress  and  the  American  taxpayers 
should  be  on  notice.  Failure  to  control 
expenditures  will  mean  tax  Increases 
next  year  and  the  year  after. 

Unless  this  amendment  is  adopted  or 
some  similar  control  over  expenditures 
is  enacted  our  deficit  next  year  may  well 
exceed  $15  billion  or  $20  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  that  if 
we  override  the  President's  veto  on  to- 
morrow, and  pass  the  Senate  amendment 
here  tonight,  then  overriding  the  veto 
tomorrow  will  be  an  exercise  in  futility, 
because  we,  with  this  amendment,  will 
already  have  killed  what  Congress  would 
have  done  by  passing  that  bill.  In  other 
words  notwithstanding  what  was  done 
In  that  bill,  the  President  can,  if  we  pass 
the  Williams  amendment,  nevertheless 
rescind  the  action  of  Congress. 

The  administration  objects  to  this 
amendment,  and  I  believe  the  adminis- 
tration's objection  is  stated  most  suc- 
clntly,  and  I  think  best  argued,  by  an  ex- 
cerpt of  one  paragraph  from  a  letter 
written  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 
He  says: 

The  expenditure  limit  now  being  proposed 
for  1971— 

This  is  an  earlier  version  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware— 
aUows  Members  of  Congress  to  be  for  spend- 
ing— on  Individual  appropriations  and  other 
legislative  matters — and  for  saving — on  the 
aggregate  celling— at  the  same  time,  shifting 
to  the  President  the  distasteful  task  of  cut- 
ting programs  below  the  level  which  both  he 
and  the  Congress.  In  careful  deliberation, 
deemed  necessary. 

In  Other  words,  Mr.  President,  here  we 
were  voting  on  appropriations  the  other 
night.  I  must  say  that  I  voted  for  the  low 
figure  hi  most  cases.  But,  regardless  of 
how  a  Senator  voted,  the  Senate  voted  to 
exceed  what  the  administration  re- 
quested, and  then,  if  it  votes  for  the  Wil- 
liams amendment,  proceeds  to  say,  "Mr. 
President,  if  you  spend  what  we  voted 
for  you  to  spend  you  are  doing  the  wrong 
thing." 

The  Senator's  amendment  also  has 
something  in  it  which  might  escape  the 
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eye,  but  he  is  consistent  in  sayirig 
if  hostilities  terminate  in  Vietna^ 
additional  sums  that  Congress  ' 
for  air  pollution  or  for  educatic^ 
health  or  for  welfare  cannot  be 
other  words,  let  us  say  you  save 
hon  by  terminating  hostilities 
nam.  If  this  is  true  under  the 
you  must  reduce  this  ceiling 
billion  to  $190.6  biUion.  So  that 
save   in   Vietnam   spending 
spent  for  additions  to  domestic 
even  though  the  money  is  there, 
anjthing  that  is  saved  by  the  em 
tiUties  cannot  be  shifted  into  inc 
domestic  programs. 

So,  if  one  wants  to  vote  for 
if  he  has  voted  for  the  high 
amounts,  he  in  effect  is  saying 
President,  it  is  against  the  law 
the  money  we  authorized  you  tc 

The  Senators  amendment 
to   the  extent  of   providing 
though  Congress  says  certain 
shall  or   must  be  spent,  the 
does  not  mean  that,  despite  w 

Mr.    President,    Congress    vo 
kind    of    thing    in    1968,    and 
promptly  went  to  work  all  the 
providing  first  one  exception 
another  exception  to  say  that 
standing   the   limitation,   the 
tration  should  go  ahead  and 
money  provided  by  some 
propriation  biU.  That  bill  has 
pattern  for  the  kinds  of  things 
see — and   wliich   is   referred   U. 
budget  letter — such  as  in  the 
tary    and    Secondary 
where  we  find  the  proposition 
withstanding  future 
as  the  one  proposed  here, 
penditures — the    administratior 
go  ahead  and  spend  the  monepr 
authorization. 

Of  course,  that  presents 
a  question  as  to  which  act  is 
ling.  But  here  is  an  effort  to 
advance  that  should  this  type  o 
ment   be   provided,   the 
should  nevertheless  go  ahead 
care  of  the  education  expenses 
this  presents  something  of  a 

The  question  is.  Just  how 
does  Congress  want  to  be?  I 
speaking  for  the  Senator  from 
He  voted  to  cut  all  appropriations 
way.  He  is  100-percent  consisteiit 
against  adding  onto  the  funds 
anything.  But  how  consistent 
make  us,  to  now  vote  "Nay" 
"You  will  not  spend  that,  even 
voted  for  it"? 

Another  thing  which  should 
out  is  that,  while  the  Senator 
empt  three  noncontrollable  itertis 
are  quite  a  few  others  he  does 
empt  in  his  amendment.  For 
he  does  not  exempt 
farm   price  supports.   Assume 
provided  what  the  President 
ommended  and  what  we  thini: 
priate  for  health  or  for  poUutiofi 
or  something  else.  If  we  find 
price  supports  cost  a  little  more 
anticipated,  the  President  has 
something  in  the  other  areas 
followed  his  recommendations 

If  a  disaster  occurs,  such  as 
Betsy  or  Hurricane  Caria 
President  tries  to  find  money 
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this —     for  the  disaster,  he  has  to  reduce  some- 
,  these     thing  else. 

voted         If  this  amendment  is  agreed  to,  it  will 
or  for     mean  that  we  will  have  to  act  on  the 
4pent.  In     debt  limit  at  a  later  date.  We  would  pass 
$15  bil-     a  15-day  extension  of  the  present  debt 
In  Viet-     limit  and  try  to  work  out  this  amendment 
later  on.  We  would  have  to  come  back  a 
second  time  to  do  what  I  think  we  should 
be  doing  tonight.  It  will  mean  that  we  will 
be  acting  on  a  spending  limit  before  we 
know  what  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees are  going  to  do,  in  trying  to  provide 
that  if  they  exceed  the  budget,  the  money 
cannot  be  spent.  Then  we  will  have  ob- 
jections made  and  points  of  order  made, 
when    the    Appropriations    Committee 
brings  out  a  bill  recommending  what  the 
committee  thinks  it  ought  to  do. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  some  general 
cutback  on  all  spending  that  Is  voted  by 
Congress,  it  seems  much  more  appropri- 
ate to  me  that  we  would  wait  until  we 
have  the  last  appropriations  bill  before 
us,  and  then  having  seen  what  all  the 
(appropriations  are,  try  to  cut  back  on  all 
the  amounts  that  are  recommended.  That 
("would  be  more  orderly  than  if  we  were 
•to  tell  the  President  in  advance,  before  we 
even  vote  to  add  to  an  appropriation, 
"Do  not  spend  it,  Mr.  President.  This  is 
not  to  be  spent." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  it  not  amount 
to  this:  What  we  are  doing  is  that  we 
are  relinquishing  from  Congress  the 
right  to  set  the  priorities.  We  are  assign- 
ing that  responsibility  to  the  President, 
and  we  are  leaving  it  up  to  him  to  decide 
where  the  money  shall  go,  and  we  say 
where  the  money  shall  not  go. 

The  argument  has  been  made  here 
that  possibly  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
take  it  out  of  ABM.  The  fact  still  remains 
that  that  happens  to  be  the  pet  project 
of  this  administration;  so,  naturally,  the 
President  is  not  going  to  take  »t  out 
of  there.  The  next  suggestion  was  to  take 
it  out  of  the  SST.  That  happens  to  be  a 
pet  project  of  the  administration;  so  he 
is  not  going  to  take  it  out  of  there,  either. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  it  could  be 
taken  out  of  the  projects  that  do  not 
have  a  priority.  But  with  this  amend- 
ment we  are  releasing  ourselves  from 
that  responsibility  and  we  are  giving  it  to 
him.  So  it  is  going  to  end  up  that  the 
President  is  going  to  have  the  right  to 
set  his  own  priorities. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  BELIEVES  CONGRESS  HAS  RE- 

spoNsiBiLrrr  on  prioritt  op  programs 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  has  performed  many  services  for 
the  Senate  and  for  this  Nation.  Through 
his  diligent  watchfulness,  Senator  Wil- 
liams has  without  doubt  influenced  the 
course  of  our  national  life  in  many  con- 
structive respects. 

It  is  therefore  with  regret  that  I  oppose 

his  proposal  to  establish  a  fixed  celling  on 

total  spending  by  the  Federal  Govem- 

rturricane     ment.  It  is  my  belief  that  such  a  ceiling 

If   the     at  this  time  would  be  imwise  in  the  ex- 

provlde    treme  as  well  as  impracticable. 
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I  feel  that  the  control  of  Federal 
spending,  as  Indicated  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  that  this 
amendment  seeks  to  establish,  could  be 
achieved  better  by  another  method. 
Under  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances would  give  the  President  and  the 
administration  an  unwarranted  latitude 
in  determining  the  allocation  of  Govern- 
ment resources  and  the  establishment  of 
national  priorities. 

The  able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  just  made  this  point  very  well.  In 
other  words,  the  President — not  Con- 
gress— would  call  the  shots,  and  the 
Congress  would  not  be  discharging  its 
responsibility  in  establishing  priorities 
in  Government  programs. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  nature  of 
our  system  of  Government  is  such  that 
a  ceiling  cannot  be  placed  on  overall 
spending  and  appropriations  for  the  var- 
ious Crovemment  functions  to  be  made  to 
fit  within  it. 

The  most  recent  example  is  the  con- 
gressional effort  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  extension  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  It  was  said  by  many  Mem- 
bers tonight  during  the  debate  that  this 
override  effort — and  I  believe  it  will  be 
successful — resists  the  President  by  re- 
quiring that  all  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  hospital  construction  and  moderni- 
zation be  spent.  If  such  requirements 
were  in  effect  in  several  programs  and 
we  had  a  ceiling  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  the  President  would 
be  forced  to  make  his  cutbacks  in  other 
areas,  which  would  not  be  subject  to 
review  by  Congress.  These  could  be  ex- 
tensive and  reach  far  below  what  the 
President  or  Congress  believe  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people.  Further- 
more, any  overall  ceiling  must  take  into 
account  the  continuing  inflation  which 
grips  our  Nation  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  economy  that  is  causing  such  great 
concern.  It  is  imfortunate,  but  under  the 
present  circumstances  It  is  extremely 
diflBcult  to  predict  with  any  such  accu- 
racy the  spending  requirements  or  in- 
come of  the  Government  for  even  a 
year  is  advance. 

Instead  of  establishing  an  artificial, 
arbitrary  ceiling  on  Government  spend- 
ing, Congress  and  the  President  should 
be  working  together  to  determine  the 
needs  of  the  Nation — domestic  needs  as 
well  as  other  needs.  We  should  be  coop- 
erating to  secure  methods  of  providing 
the  revenue  to  meet  these  requirements. 

In  cur  Committee  on  Public  Works,  we 
are  deepiv  involved  in  the  development  of 
programs  to  meet  critical  domestic  prob- 
lems in  traa<5portation,  air  and  water 
pollution,  solid  waste  disposal,  fiord  con- 
trol and  water  resources,  and  worthwhile 
public  works  construction. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  other  na- 
tional priorities  and  goals  into  which  we 
must  fit  our  programs.  But  this  must  be  a 
cooperative  effort  within  the  Congress 
and  between  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. It  will  not  be  achieved  by  an 
arbitrar>'  and  artificial  spending  ceiling. 

This  dees  not  mean  that  Government 
spending  cannot  be  kept  within  reason- 
able boimds.  A  different  approach  must 
be  taken,  however.  Congress  has  a  re- 
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sponsibility  to  examine  each  program  and 
each  spending  proposal  carefully  to 
determine  If  it  Is  justifiable  on  the  basis 
of  national  priority  and  available  re- 
sources. 

The  resources  of  this  Nation  are  great. 
With  them  we  can  provide  a  better  life 
for  all  citizens  and  a  stronger  economy 
with  which  to  sustain  that  life.  Our  re- 
sources, however,  are  not  limitless.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  treated  with  care  and 
allocated  where  they  will  provide  the  most 
benefits.  We  cannot  do  this  by  proposing 
an  unrealistic  overall  limitation  in  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  is  slightly  in 
error  on  one  point,  which  makes  even 
stronger  the  reasons  why  the  Senate 
should  vote  against  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  provides  that  even  though 
Congress  on  this  particular  item  said 
that  the  President  must  and  shall  spend 
the  money,  it  says  he  shall  not  do  it 
anyway. 

Mr.  RANOLPH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  even  if  we  thought 
enough  of  cancer  research,  as  is  the  case 
because  my  mother  died  of  cancer  last 
month,  I  think  even  though  we  say  that 
the  President  can  do  something  about  it. 
nevertheless,  he  shall  not. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Or  pollution  control. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Or  impacted  areas. 

Mr.  LONG.  Or  impacted  areas. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  understanding  for  and  appreciation 
of  the  reasons  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  offered  the  amend- 
ment. I  also  express  my  intention  to  vote 
against  it  because  it  is  fraught  with  im- 
intended  and  unexpected  consequences. 
One  particular  interest  to  me  is  due  not 
only  to  the  situation  limiting  expendi- 
tures in  appropriation  bills  but  also  the 
effect  of  imposing  new  taxation  on  many 
of  the  citizens  of  Tennessee.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  power  revenues  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  I  queried 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  as  to  wheth- 
er the  revenues  collected  from  the  TVA 
customers  for  the  sale  of  electricity 
would  be  limited  as  to  the  expenditure, 
and  his  answer  was  that  it  would  be,  un- 
der the  amendment.  It  is  one  thing  to 
limit  expenditures  of  revenues  collected 
by  taxation  and  a  different  thing  to  limit 
expenditures  of  revenues  collected  by  the 
sale  of  electricity  to  Tennesseans.  If  the 
pending  amendment  is  adopted — I  hope 
it  will  not  be — I  have  an  amendment 
which  will  seek  to  remedy  that  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  does  not  confer  up- 
on the  President  any  authority  estab- 
lishing priorities  imless — and  I  em- 
phasize the  word  "unless" — Congress 
fails  to  discharge  its  own  responsibility. 
Every  appropriation  bill  except  the  edu- 
cation bill  is  yet  to  be  enacted.  We  in 
Congress  can  establish  priorities.  Of 
course  if  Congress  wants  to  increase 
every  one  of  the  appropriation  biUs  so 
that  they  cannot  possibly  be  carried  out 
within  the  ceiling  then  that  would  au- 


tomatically delegate  to  the  President  our 
responsibility,  but  Congress  can,  if  it  has 
the  guts,  cut  appropriations  here  and  in 
every  appropriation  bill  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  much  In  recent  years  about  infla- 
tion. We  are  aware  of  proposals  to  in- 
crease social  security  benefits  in  order 
to  reflect  the  rising  cost  of  living.  It  has 
been  noted  earlier  in  the  Chamber  that 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  is  ap- 
proaching the  amount  of  something  like 
$20  billion  and  will,  indeed,  be  at  that 
flgure  within  a  year's  time. 

I  am  unaware  of  ^y  signiflcant  effort 
on  the  part  of  any  Mlbmber  of  this  body, 
aside  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  and  our 
recent  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Florida,  to  bring  about  a  meaningful 
manner  in  which  we  can  curtail  expendi- 
tures, or  see  that  the  revenue  take  and 
the  amoimt  of  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able to  meet  the  costs  can  be  somewhat 
in  balance. 

My  question  is:  Is  there  any  way  that 
the  distinguished  chairman,  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  regard,  can  suggest 
a  means  that  would  be  more  equitable 
than  that  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  ways  we  could  meet  this  problem.  I 
would  suggest  one  would  be  by  p>aring 
down  the  appropriations.  Second,  after 
we  have  all  the  appropriation  bUls  passed, 
if  some  Senator  wants  to  move  to  rescind 
some  of  the  appropriations,  he  can  do 
that.  We  have  done  it  on  other  occasions. 

In  addition  to  these  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  problem,  I  personally  would  like 
to  see  someone  breathe  some  life  back 
into  the  Committee  on  Nonessential 
Government  Expenditures. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
DicK).  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) ,  the  Senator  from  Maine,  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Ritssell),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings).  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  YotTNO)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mxindt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator 


/ 


from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thitrmond)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armoimced — yeas  25, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

[No.  188  Leg.] 
YEAS— 26 


Allen 

Oriffln 

Packwood 

Allott 

Gurney 

Proxmire 

Belljnon 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Smltb,  Maine 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hatfield 

Smith,  111. 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Tabnadge 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

WUllams.  Del. 

Dominlck 

Miller 

Ervln 

Murpby 

NAYS— 59 

Aiken 

Goodell 

Mer.ca1f 

Anderson 

Gore 

Mondale 

Baker 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Bayb 

HaiTls 

Moss 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bible 

HoUand 

PeU 

Brooke 

HoUings 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Case 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Javits 

Schwelker 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Cooper 

Long 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Williams,  N  J. 

Ellender 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

McOovem 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Cannon 

Mundt 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Muskie 

Tower 

Fulbrlght 

Nelson 

Tydlnga 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Young,  Ohio 

Kennedy 

RusseU 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  fuither  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  17802)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  EASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
andn$vs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chsdr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  5  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  had  promised  to  jrield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  only  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
goes  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  one 
has  responded.  Anyone  can  have  the  time 
that  is  available.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams)  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( 
dickK   The   Senator    from 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 
Mr.    DOMINICK.    Mr 
probably  will  not  use  the  2 
have  been  a  Member  of  the 
the  Senate  for   10  years.  Ever^ 
year  I  have  been  here  we  have 
been  called  the  limit.  As  we 
finish  line,  the  debt  ceiling  is 
It  is  like  the  100-yard  race,  but 
a  movable  finish  line. 

There  is  no  point  in  putting 
limit  if  we  raise   the  debt 
time  we  come  up  to  it. 

We  go  on  and  on  and  on 
charade  of  trying  to  tell  the 
people  that  we  have  some  kinc 
on  what  expenditures  Congress 
of  their  tax  money.  But  every 
come  right  up  to  the  button 
raise  the  limit. 

After  all,  we  do  not  have 
about  it. 

All   I   can  say   is   that   this 
charade  is  practicing  a  deceit 
American  public.  As  far  as  I 
cemed,  if  we  continue  with  it. 
to  eliminate  the  debt  ceiling 
that  Congress  can  do  whatever 
with  the  money.  That  is  wha 
anyway. 
I  am  thoroughly  opposed  to 
Mr.    A^TLLIAMS    of 
President.  I  yield  the  remainder 
time  to  the  distinguished 

Virginia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
DICK  > .  The  Senator  from  Virgir^a 
ognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr 
I  favor  the  debt  ceiling;  I 
serves  a  useful    purpose.  It 
tight  ceiling. 

I  feel  that  an  $18  billion 
debt  ceiling  is  not  justified 
willing  to  vot«  for  a  lesser 
not  for  a  $18  billion  increase, 
feel  that  it  is  justified. 
I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
DICK) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President, 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
DicKi.  The  Senator  from 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 
Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr. 
would  like  to  respond  briefiy 
marks  of  the  Senator  from 
agree  tliat  this  is  a  charade 

I  think  that  we  should 
this  is  imposed  upon  us  and 
year  we  are  asked  to  raise  the 
by  President  Nixon,  who, 
sire  to  handle  our  Grovemment 
nesslike  way.  nevertheless 
and  asks  for  an  increase,  anc 
who  would  like  to  handle  the 
Government  in  a  businesslike 
are  compelled  to  go  along 
desires  to  do  otherwise. 

The  cause  is  war.  The  first 
the  immediate  cause  is  the 
In  the  pait  5  years,  the  debt 
up  and  increased  an  average 
lion  a  year. 

For  20  years  before  the 
began  to  escalate  in  1965.  it 
average  of  $5  billion  a  year 
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Bur-     war  is  the  cause  of  the  necessity  of  lift- 
Coldrado   is     Ing  this  debt  ceiling  now.  The  arms  race 
Is  the  cause  of  having  to  do  it  everlast- 
I     ingly,  almost  ever  since  World  War  II. 
minutes.  I        If  anyone  questions  the  effect  of  war 
and     upon  our  economy  and  the  inflation,  I 
single     suggest  he  look  at  the  May  issue  of  For- 
\that  has     tune  magazine,  page  154,  where  there  is 
n  ach  the     a  chart  showing  inflation  in  our  country 
eictended      since  our  country  was  begiai.  It  zooms 
we  have     in  the  War  of  1812  and  then  goes  down; 
it  zooms  with  tlie  Civil  War:  it  skyrockets 
with  World  War  H  and  the  Korean  war. 
There   are    those   who   attribute   the 
massive  budget  and  the  towering  deficits 
to  aid  to  veterans,  aid  to  farmers,  health 
programs  and  housing  programs.  But  all 
of  us  know  that  when  you  look  at  the 
budget  you  find  over  70  cents  of  every 
tax  dollar  goes  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  wars, 
past,  present,  future,  and  potential  wars, 
and  the  debt  on  those  wars  and  recon- 
struction. We  are  faced  with  a  hopeless 
situation  tonight  because  we  have  to  vote 
for  the  bill.  Let  us  find  a  way  to  end  the 
war  and  the  arms  race. 

Mr.    LONG.    Mr.    President,    I    yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.   Mr.  President,  we  who 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Finance  do 
handle  certain  programs  with  respect  to 
which  special  taxes  are  provided.  For 
instance,  we  handle  the  social  security 
program,  the  unemplo3mient  insurance 
program,  and  the  highway  trust  fund.  We 
handle  certain  other  matters — such  as 
veterans'  benefits  and  welfare — with  re- 
gard to  which  we  must  both  raise  the 
money  and  authorize  the  expenditure. 
In  those  self-financed  programs  like 
social  security  we  have  provided  more 
revenue  than  it  takes  to  pay  the  benefits. 
But  the  Committee  on  Finance  does  not 
have  the  responsibility  of  appropriations. 
We  have  the  responsibility  to  recommend 
taxes  to  Congress  to  pay  for  things  that 
Congress  thinks  necessary.  The  fact  we 
have  that  responsibility  is  one  reason 
members  of  that  committee  are  reluctant 
Mr.  Bur-     ^  ^^^  fQj.  higher  appropriations.  But 
when  tax  revenues  are  not  enough  to  pay 
yield  2     ^^  y^Wls,  we  have  an  option  available  to 
Cjalifomla.     us  to  borrow  money.  If  we  borrow  money 
Mr.  Bur-     someone  has  to  authorize  an  increase  in 
California  is     the  debt  celling.  That  is  what  is  pro- 
posed  here   today.   The   Senator   from 
Pr^ident,    I     Colorado  is  correct  that  Congress  can  do 
o  the  re-     whatever  it  wants. 
Colorado.  I         Our  national  debt  was  120  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n  and  today  it  Is  about  40 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product.  In 
that  respect,  in  relative  terms  we  are 
about  three  times  as  well  off  debtwise 
as  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  war.  It  Is 
not  a  minus. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  California  was  sincere 
in  what  he  had  to  say  but  I  am  sorry  he 
made  the  argimient  he  did.  It  is  a 
specious  argument  and  I  think  everyone 
here  knows  it. 

The  reason  we  have  the  problem  is  be- 

Vidtnam  war     cause  we  do  not  match  with  tax  revenue 

V,  ent  up  an    the  outgo  we  have  been  voting.  The  clas- 

Tlje  Vietnam    sic  proof  is  what  happened  last  Decem- 
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ber  on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 1  do 
not  know  how  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia voted  on  that  measure,  but  Senators 
know  how  they  voted. 

I  feel  that  is  why  we  are  in  trouble 
with  the  debt  ceiling,  at  least  in  the 
amount  we  are  troubled  about  it  tonight. 
It  goes  up,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  be- 
cause we,  a  majority  of  this  body,  refuse 
to  see  that  we  have  enough  revenue  to 
match  outgo. 

I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  California 
that  his  argimient  is  specious,  although 
I  know  it  is  well  meant. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  further 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  California, 
through  tlie  years  1961  to  1965  military 
expenditures  increased  $2.5  billion;  do- 
mestic civilian  spending  increased  $18 
bilUon.  From  1965  through  1970  miUtary 
expenditures,  including  Vietnam,  in- 
creased $30  billion;  and  domestic  civiliail' 
benefit  programs  increased  $50  billion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
yeai-s  I  have  voted  against  measures  to 
lift  the  debt  ceiling  as  a  symbolic  protest 
against  the  squandor  of  our  monetary 
resources  in  a  senseless  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Consistent  with  that  practice,  I 
shall  cast  my  vote  against  this  bill  on 
final  passage. 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  beck.  The  bill  having 
been  read  a  third  time,  the  question  Is, 
Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
rMr.  Cannon  >,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD>,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (M'r.  E.\stland),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Fulbright\  the 
Senator  from  Masf^achusetts  <Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  McsKiE  > ,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin 'Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Russell)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis>,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Tydincs),  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young >  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
'Mr.  Cannon)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr., Thurmond),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mttndt)  would  vote 
"yea." 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
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South  Carolina  (Mr.  THURMoin))  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  (joldwater)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

(No.  189  Leg.] 
YEAS— 64 


Alkea 

0\imey 

Murphy 

Allott 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Harris 

Pastore 

Baker 

Hart 

Pell 

Bayb 

Hniska 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hughes 

Prouty 

Bible 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Ix)ng 

Scott 

Case 

Magnuson 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Mathlas 

Smith,  ni. 

Cranston 

McCleUan 

Sparkman 

CurtU 

McQee 

Spong 

Dole 

McGovem 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N  J. 

OoodeU 

MUler 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Oravel 

Montoya 

Gncan 

Moss 

NATS— 19 

AUen 

EUender 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Byrd.  Va. 

Fannin 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Church 

Hartke 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Hatfield 

Wtniams.  Del. 

Cotton 

Holland 

Domlnlck 

HoUlngs 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Mundt 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

MiiRkie 

Tower 

Fulbrlght 

Nelson 

Tydlngs 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Young,  Ohio 

Kennedy 

Russell 

So  the  bill  (S.  17802)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
quite  late  and  I  will  detain  the  Senate 
only  long  enough  to  extend  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  .  the  gratitude  of  this  entire  body. 
He  handled  the  debt  limit  extension  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  ability.  Once  again 
he  has  established  his  most  effective 
legislative  capacities. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  matter,  I 
would  like  to  thank  as  well  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams).  His  splendid  coopera- 
tion, as  always,  was  indispensable  to 
the  efficient  and  expeditious  consider- 
ation of  this  measure. 

May  I  just  say  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  cooperation  of  all  Members  for 
their  Indulgence.  The  advancement  of 
the  program  has  benefited  inmieasurably 
as  a  result. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  coiisent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.4035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  establish  a  program  to  guaran- 
tee employment  to  all  Individuals  who  are 
able,  wlUlng,  and  seeking  to  work;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MONDAI^: 
S.  4036.  A  bUl   for   the  relief  of  O.  Reno 
Cammardo;     to     the     Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

CRIME  PREVENTION  AND  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  2  days 
ago,  I  introduced  a  biU,  S.  4021,  entitled 
the  "Crime  Prevention  and  Law  En- 
forcement Act  of  1970,"  designed  to  ex- 
pand greatly  Federal  aid  to  local  crime 
fighting  efforts.  I  urged  that  this  bill  be 
enacted  along  with  other  important  pro- 
posed legislation  which  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  and  which  will  add  needed  tools  in 
the  effort  to  control  crime. 

In  light  of  the  interest  which  several 
colleagues  have  expressed  in  the  bill, 
S.  4021, 1  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  4021 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Crime  Prevention 
ind  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1970". 
riTLE     I— AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     OM- 
NIBUS    CRIME     CONTROL     AND     SAFE 
STREETS  ACT  OP  1968 

rLANNINO    CBANTS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  ITje  third  sentence  of  aecUoa 
203(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  ol  1960  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  State  plaiinlng  agency  and 
any  regional  plaimlng  units  wltiiln  the  State 
shaU,  within  their  respective  Jurleiilctlons, 
be  representative  of  the  law-enforcement 
agencies,  unite  of  general  local  government, 
and  pubUc  agencies  maintaining  programs 
to  reduce  and  control  crime." 

(b)  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "section  206  or"  Immediately 
preceding  section  305  and  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "including"  the  following:  "the 
establishment  and  ojjeratlon  of  Criminal 
Justice  Coordinating  CX>uncils  pxirsuant  to 
section  303  (13)". 

(c)  U)  Section  205  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Funds"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  such  section  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "not  more  than  70  per  centum  of 
the  funds". 

(2)  Section  205  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence :  "At  least  30  per- 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  part  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Adminis- 
tration among  the  units  of  general  local 
government   pxirsuant    to    Section    206(a)". 

(d)  Part  B  of  title  I  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowlng  new  section : 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Prom  funds  allocated  pur- 
suant to  the  last  sentence  of  section  205 
of  this  Act  the  Administration  shall  make 
grants  for  planning  to  any  tinlt  of  general 
local  government  eligible  to  receive  assist- 
ance under  section  306(b)  of  this  Act.  Fed- 
eral funds  granted  under  this  section  may 
be  used  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  the  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  as  required 


by  section  303(13)  and  for  such  other  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  purposes  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Administration. 

USES  OF  LAW  EMFOBCEMXNT  GR.\NTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  301(b)(1)  of  the 
Omnibus  Olme  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  high  crime  areas,  emphasis  shall  be  given 
to  Improved  techniques  for  buUding  and  area 
surveillance,  expanded  police  patrol  and  Im- 
proved police  response  time,  emergency  crime 
reporting  facilities  available  to  the  public, 
and  Improved  lighting." 

(b)  Section  301(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  recruiting,  training  and  expan- 
sion of  law  enforcement,  correctional  and 
court  admlnistratl'-e  personnel,  and  when- 
ever appropriate  to  carry  out  programos  de- 
signed to  upgrade  personnel  requirements, 
supplementing  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel. 

(c)  Section  301(b)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  Renting,  leasing,  and  constructing 
buildings  or  other  physical  facilities  which 
would  fulfill  or  Implement  the  purpose  of 
this  part.  Including  local  correctional  facil- 
ities, centers  for  the  treatment  of  narcotic 
addicts,  and  temporary  courtroom  facilities 
In  areas  of  high  crime  incidence." 

(d)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowmg 
new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  The  development  and  operation  of 
community  based  delinquency  prevention 
and  correctional  programs,  emphasizing 
halfway  houses  and  other  community  based 
rehabUltatlon  centers  for  Initial  pre-convlc- 
tlon  or  piost-conviction  referral  of  offenders; 
expanded  probationary  programs.  Including 
paraprofeGslonal  and  volunteer  participa- 
tion; and  community  service  centers  for  the 
guidance  and  supervision  of  potential  youth- 
ful ofienders. 

"(9)  The  establishment,  expansion  and  Im- 
provement of  drug  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams, emphasizing  control  of  illegal  drug 
traffic. 

"(10)  The  establishment  of  an  Oflice  of 
Criminal  Justice  lor  any  unit  of  general  lo- 
cal government  within  the  State  to  assure 
Improved  coordination  of  all  law  enforcement 
activities,  such  as  those  of  the  police,  the 
criminal  courts,  and  the  oorrecUonal  sys- 
tem." 

rEDEBAL  SHARE 

3ec.  103.  Section  301  (c)  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  Federal  grant 
made  under  this  part  shall  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  program  or  project  speci- 
fied m  the  application  for  sucb  grant:  Pro- 
vided.  That  no  part  of  any  grant  for  the 
purpKJse  of  construction  of  buildings  or  other 
physical  facilities  shall  be  used  for  land 
acqvtisltlon. 

RE^OVAI.    of   compensation    LIMrrATlON 

Sec.  104.  Section  301  (d)  of  the  Omnibus 
CTrlipie  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  ot  1968 
Is  repealed. 

HIGH  CRIME  AREAS 

Sec.  105.  Section  303  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  insertmg  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  "No  State 
plan  shall  be  approved  unless  the  Admin- 
istration finds  that  the  plan  provides  for  the 
aUocatlon  of  an  adequate  share  of  assist- 
ance to  deal  with  law  enforcement  problems 
In  areas  of  high  crime  incidence." 

ASDITIONAI.   STATE   PLAN    REQUIBKMKNT 

Sec.  106.  Section  303  of  the  Omnibus  Crimt 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is 
further  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  11  there- 
of, (2)   striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
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of  paragraph  12  of  such  section  ai  id  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semi-colon  and  the 
word  "and",  and  (3)  Inserting  a3  ter  para- 
graph 12  thereof  the  following  i  ew  para- 
graph : 

••(13)  pro%-lde  that  tinits  of  general  local 
go%'erninent  receiving  funds  under  this  part 
establish  an  Office  of  Crlinlnal  Justice  or 
other  appropriate  office  to  be  respotislble  for 
developing  and  coordinating  concen  ed  efforts 
among  police,  prosecution,  courts  and  cor- 
rectional agencies  and  other  relevai  t  law  en- 
forcement agencies." 

.VLLOCATION      UPON      FAH-URE      OP      ST  kTE      PLAN 
APPROVAL 

Sec.  107.  Section  305  of  the  Omnll  lus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  o;  1968  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec.  305.  Where  a  State  has  falle  A  to  have 
a  comprehensive  Sute  plan  approi  ed  under 
this  title  within  the  period  speclfl  ^d  by  the 
Administration  fcr  such  purpose,  he  funds 
allocated  for  such  State  under  sectl  >n  306(a) 
of  this  title  shall  be  available  for  realloca- 
tion by  the  Administration  und«r  section 
306(b)." 

ALLOCATION 

Sec.  108.  Section  306  of  the  Omnll  lUS  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Sueets  Act  o  1968  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  306.  la)  Forty  per  centu  n  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  make  grai  ts  under 
this  part  for  any  flscal  year  shal  be  allo- 
cated by  the  Administration  ai  long  the 
States  according  to  their  respectlv ;  popula- 
tions to  the  State  planning  agencl(  s  of  such 
States. 

"(b)  The  remaining  60  per  cintum  of 
funds  available  for  grants  vmder  ^is  part, 
plus  such  additional  amounts  ai  may  be 
made  available  by  virtue  of  the  a:)pllcation 
of  the  provisions  of  section  509  to  the  grant 
to  any  State,  shall  be  used  as  the  Adminis- 
tration may  determine  for  grant  i  for  the 
purposes  of  this  UUe  to  State  ageni  ilea,  units 
of  general  local  government,  publl«  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  or  combinations  of  the  fore- 
going, according  to  such  criteria  anl  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adml  ilstration 
shall  prescribe  consistent  with  the  )rovifiions 
of  this  title.  At  least  75  per  cemtijm  of  the 
funds  allocated  under  this  subsectlbn,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Administration  J  shall  be 
granted  to: 

"(1)  cities  having  a  populatloi  of  200,- 
000  or  more 

"(2)  cities  having  a  population  o;  75.000  or 
more  but  less  than  200,000  and  whlc  h  the  Ad- 
ministration determines  have  dispi  oportion- 
ately  high  per  capita  Incidence  ol  crime; 

••(3)  the  largest  city  in  a  stat  i  if  that 
city  does  not  qualify  under  clauses  1)  or  (2) 
of  this  subsection;    and 

"(4)  any  country,  or  equivalen  ,  unit  of 
general  local  government,  liavii  ig  major 
prosecution  and  criminal  caurt  re  iponslbll- 
itles  for  a  city  eligible  under  this  subsec- 
tion, provided  the  grant  is  for  the  i  urpose  of 
fulfilling  such  responsibilities. 

•(c)  If  the  Administration  deterr  lines  that 
the  applicant  fcr  a  grant  under  th  Is  section 
is  unable  to  provide  sufficient  fun  Is  for  Its 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  a  pt  3gram  or 
project,  as  required  by  Section  30:  (c),  the 
Administration  may  waive  that  re(  ulrement 
and  grant  funds  up  to  100  per  centi  m  of  that 
project  or  program,  except  that  n  a  part  of 
any  grant  for  the  construction  cf  buildings 
or  other  physical  facilities  shall  b<  used  for 
land  acquisition. 

RESEARCH   TRAININO    AND   GRANTS    ANE    EECIONAL 
CENTERS 

Sec.  109.  Sectlcn  406  of  the  Omnll  lus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  o  1968  is 
amended 

( U  by  striking  out  in  the  first  s<  ntence  of 
subsection  (b)  "in  areas  directly  'elated  to 
law  enforcement  or  preparing  foi  employ- 
ment in  law  enforcement"  and  ini  erting  in 
lieu  thereof  •'In  areas  related  to  lav   enforce- 
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nient  or  suitable  for  persons  employed  in  law 
enforcement"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  •'tuition  and  fees'  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  •'tuition,  books,  and 
fees";    and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

•id)  Full-time  teachers  or  persons  pre- 
paring for  careers  as  full-time  teachers  of 
courses  related  to  law  enforcement  or  suitable 
lor  persons  employed  In  law  enforcement,  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  which  are 
eligible  to  receive  funds  under  this  section, 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under 
subsections  ( j)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
pursuant  to  regulations  established  by  the 
Administration. 

••(e)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  enter  Into  contracts  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  com- 
binations of  such  Institutions,  to  assist  them 
in  planning,  developing,  strengthening,  im- 
proving, or  carrying  out  programs  or  proj- 
ects for  the  development  or  demonstration 
of  improved  methods  of  law  enforcement  ed- 
ucation, including — 

••  ( 1 )  planning  for  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  undergraduate  or  graduate  pro- 
grams in  law  enforcement; 

••(2)  education  and  training  of  faculty 
members; 

••(3)  strengthening  the  law  enforcement 
aspects  of  courses  leading  to  an  undergrad- 
uate, graduate,  or  professional  degree;   and 

"(41  research  Into,  and  development  of, 
methods  of  educating  students  or  faculty, 
including  the  preparation  of  teaching  ma- 
terials and  the  planning  of  curriculums.  The 
amount  of  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  up 
to  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  which  a  grant  or 
contract  is  made." 

(b)  Part  D  Is  further  amended  by  Insert- 
ing aft«r  section  406  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

'Sec  407.  The  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized to  develop  and  support  regional  and 
national  training  programs,  workshops,  and 
seminars  to  Instruct  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  personnel  In  Improved  methods 
of  crime  prevention  and  reduction  and  of  en- 
forcement of  the  criminal  law.  Such  training 
activities  shall  be  designed  to  supplement 
and  Improve,  rather  than  supplant,  the 
training  activities  of  the  State  and  units 
of  general  local  government,  and  shall  not 
duplicate  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  under  section  404  of 
this  title. 

•Sec.  408.  In  order  to  promote  comprehen- 
sive regional  centers  of  training,  research 
and  education  In  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice,  programs  for  Improved  law  en- 
forcement education  under  section  406  and 
training  programs  under  section  407  shall 
be  established  or  operated,  wherever  feasible 
and  appropriate  to  contribute  to  carrj-lng  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  at  existing  aca- 
demic centers  of  police  science  and  law  en- 
forcement." 

GRANTS   FOB    CORRECTIONAL    INSTrrUTIONS 
AND    FACILTTTES 

Sec.  no.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  part 
D  the  following  new  part : 

PART  E — GRANTS  FOR  CORBECTIONAL 

iNsnrrmoNs  and  f.acilities 

"Sec  451.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
encourage  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  to  develop  and  Implement  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  construction, 
acquisition,  and  renovation  of  correctional 
Institutions  and  facilities,  and  for  the  Im- 
provement of  correctional  programs  and  prac- 
tices and  personnel. 

"Sec.  452.  A  State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall,  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  criteria  which  the  Ad- 


ministration establishes  under  section  464  of 
this  title.  Incorporate  its  application  for  such 
grant  In  the  comprehensive  State  plan  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administration  for  that  fis- 
cal year  In  accordance  with  section  302  of 
this  title. 

"Sec  453.  The  Administration  Is  author- 
ized to  make  a  grant  under  this  part  to  a 
State  planning  agency  If  the  application  In- 
corporated in  the  comprehensive  State 
plan 

"(1)  sets  forth  a  comprehensive  statewide 
program  for  the  construction,  acquisition,  or 
renovation  of  correctional  Institutions  and 
f.icllities  In  the  State  and  the  Improvement 
of  correctional  programs  and  practices 
throughout  the  State; 

••(2)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  control  of  the  fimds  and  title  to  property 
derived  therefrom  shall  be  in  a  public  agency 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  provided  In  this 
part  and  that  a  public  agency  will  admin- 
ister those  funds  and  that  property; 

•'(3)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  availability  of  funds  under  this  part 
shall  not  reduce  the  amount  of  ftmds  under 
part  C  of  this  title  which  a  State  would,  in 
the  absence  of  funds  vmder  this  part,  allo- 
cate fcr  purposes  of  this  part: 

••(4)  provides  for  advanced  techniques  in 
the  design  of  Institutions  and  facilities; 

"  ( 3 )  provides  satisfactory  emphasis  on  the 
development  and  operation  of  community- 
based  correctional  facilities  and  programs, 
Including  diagnostic  services,  halfway  houses, 
probation  and  other  supervisory  release  pro- 
grams for  pre-adjudlcation  and  post-adju- 
dlcatlon  referral  of  delinquents,  youthful 
offenders  and  first  offenders,  and  commu- 
nity-oriented progp-ams  for  the  supervision  of 
parolees; 

"(6)  provides,  where  feasible  and  desira- 
ble, for  the  sharing  of  correctional  Institu- 
tions and  facilities  on  a  regional  basis; 

•'(7)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  personnel  standards  and  programs  of  the 
Institutions  and  facilities  will  reflect  ad- 
vanced practices; 

"(8)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  State  Is  engaging  in  projects  and  pro- 
grams to  Improve  the  recruiting,  organiza- 
tion, training,  and  education  of  personnel 
employed  in  correctional  activities,  Including 
those  of  probation,  parole,  and  rehabilita- 
tion; and 

"(9)  complies  with  the  same  requirements 
established  for  comprehetisive  State  plans 
under  paragraphs  (1).  (3),  (4),  (5),  (7),  (8), 
(9),  (10),  (11),  and  (12)  of  section  303  of 
this  title. 

•'Sec.  454.  The  Administration  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  by  regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria 
for  applicants  and  grantees  under  this  part. 

"Sec  456.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  each 
fiscal  year  to  make  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Administration  as 
follows : 

•■(1)  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  State  planning  agen- 
cies. 

•'(2)  The  remaining  60  per  centum  of  the 
funds  may  be  made  available,  as  the  Admin- 
istration may  determine,  to  State  planning 
agencies,  units  of  general  local  government, 
cr  oombinatlcns  of  such  units,  according  to 
the  criteria  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
the  Administration  determines  consistent 
with  this  part.  Any  grant  made  from  funds 
available  under  this  part  may  be  up  to  75 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or 
project  for  which  such  grant  is  made.  No 
funds  awarded  under  this  part  may  be  used 
for  land  acquisition. 

"(b)  If  the  Administration  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  Information  available  to  it  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the 
funds  granted  to  an  applicant  for  that  fiscal 
year  will  not  be  reqtilred  by  the  applicant 
or  will  become  available  by  virtue  of  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  section  609 
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of  this  title,  that  portion  shall  be  available 
for  reallocations  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section." 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  term  'correctional  Institution  or 
facility'  means  any  place  for  the  confinement 
or  rehabilitation  of  Juvenile  offenders  or  In- 
dividuals charged  with  or  convicted  of  crim- 
inal offenses." 

(c)  Part  E  and  part  F  of  title  I  of  such 
Act  are  redesignated  as  part  F  and  part  G, 
respectively. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec  111.  (a)  Section  516  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Funds  ap- 
propriated fur  the  purpose  of  this  section 
may  be  expended  by  a  grant  or  contract 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate." 

(b)  Section  616  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  may  be 
used  to  pay  the  transportation  and  subsis- 
tence expenses  of  [>ersons  attending  confer- 
ences or  other  assemblages  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Joint  Resolution  en- 
titled 'Joint  Resolution  to  prohibit  expendi- 
ture of  any  moneys  for  housing,  feeding,  or 
transporting  conventions  or  meetings',  ap- 
proved February  2,  1935  (31  U.S.C.  651)." 

(c)  Section  517  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec  617.  (a)  The  Administration  may 
procure  the  services  of  experts  and  consul- 
tants in  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

••(b)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ap- 
pointment in  the  competitive  service,  such 
technical  or  other  advisory  committees  as 
it  deems  necessary  to  advise  the  Adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  the  adminlstratlcn 
of  this  title.  Members  of  such  committees 
not  otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the  United 
States,  while  engaged  in  advising  the  Ad- 
ministration or  attending  meetings  of  the 
committees,  shall  be  compensated  at  rates 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Administration  but  not 
to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate 
authorized  for  QS-IS  by  section  6332  of 
such  title  6  and  while  away  from  home  or 
regular  place  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  such  title  5  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment  service   employed    intermittently." 

••(c)  Section  519  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out:  "On  or  before  August  31, 
1968,  and  each  year  thereafter"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "On  or 
before  December  31  of  each  year". 

"(d)  Section  620  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  $1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  $2,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  $2,600,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 
Funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  ex- 
pended. Not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  corrections,  including  probation 
and  parole. 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  STRENGTH- 
EN    DRUG     ABUSE     AND     PREVENTION 

PROGRAMS 

INCREASED    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  201.  Section  1004  of  the  Federal  Drug 
Abuse    and    Drug    Dependence    Prevention, 
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Treatment,  and  RehabillUtlon  Act  of  1970 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1004.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971;  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  3,  1972;  and  $250,000,000 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  3,  1973;  and 
for  succeeding  flscal  years  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Any  appropriated  funds  will  re- 
main available  until  expended.  Not  less  than 
76  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
each  flscal  year,  pursuant  to  this  section, 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  purposes  of 
title  VII  of  this  Act. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.   3723 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3723.  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3978 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr. 
Curtis)  .  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNc) ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  *Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr, 
Young),  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  3976,  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  any  person's 
exercise  of  his  constitutional  rights  of 
religion,  speech,  press,  assembly,  or  peti- 
tion, and  to  make  available  injunctive 
and  other  relief  in  Federal  district 
courts  in  the  event  of  such  unlawful 
interference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RlBi- 
coFF) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF    A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  210 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  210, 
to  provide  a  1-year  moratorium  on  the 
termination  of  modification  of  designa- 
tions of  areas  as  redevelopment  areas  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 


PRINTING  OF  RETE^ORT  ON  STEELE 
BAYOU.  YAZOO  RIVER  (LOWER 
TRIBUTARIES) ,     MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  favorable  report 
dated  May  11,  1970,  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  il- 
lustrations, on  Steele  Bayou,  Yazoo 
River — lower  tributaries — Mississippi,  in 
partial  response  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  with 
illustrations,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  Wlthout  objectlon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  POSTAL  REORGANIZATION 

ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    748 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
propo^  by  me  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  S.  3842,  my  amendment  being  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  postal 
reorganization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  amendment 
I  offer  is  designed  to  accomplish  two 
objectives:  First,  to  give  our  postal 
workers  under  the  postal  field  service 
schedule  and  the  rural  carrier  schedule 
an  immediate  8-percent  pay  increase; 
and  second,  finance  this  pay  increase  by 
a  1-cent  increase  in  first  class  and  air 
mail  rates  with  a  proportiohate  increase 
generally  of  16%  percent  in  second  and 
third  class  rates. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  soon  have  be- 
fore us  a  bill  which  is  described  as  a 
so-called  postal  reform  measure.  How- 
ever, the  sad  truth  is  that  this  bill  is 
a  hastily  prepared  and  ill-advised  meas- 
ure which  dismantles  one  of  our  oldest 
public  service  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.  Post  Office,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

This  bill  has  not  been  given  the  con- 
sideration that  a  measure  of  its  sweeping 
proportion  should  obtain.  Very  few  mem- 
bers of  the  public  are  aware  that  if  this 
bill  is  passed,  control  of  the  Post  Office 
will  be  turned  over  to  a  handful  of  men 
who  are  responsible  only  to  themselves 
and  not  to  Congress  or  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  or  to  the  President. 
Before  enacting  such  a  drastic  measure, 
I  feel  that  it  is  imperative  that  postal 
reorganization  and  reform  be  considered 
as  a  separate  measure  and  not  attached 
to  a  pay  increase  for  postal  workers. 

Probably  the  most  neglected  group  of 
American  workers  are  the  postal  em- 
ployees. These  men  and  women  have 
performed  their  jobs  quietly  and  effi- 
ciently for  many  years  at  a  pay  rate  that 
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is  far  below  that  paid  to  other  Govern- 
ment employees  and  workers  jin  private 
industry.  By  attaching  the  p<istal  reor- 
gsmlzation  plan  as  a  condition! precedent 
to  raisin?  these  workers'  wag<s,  the  ad- 
ministration is  taking  advantige  of  the 
Just  demands  of  postal  worker  s,  in  order 
to  force  its  Postal  Corporation  on  the 
American  people.  If  we  in  Congress  are 
to  meet  our  responsibilltiep  to  the 
American  public  and  to  the  pqstal  work- 
ers of  America,  we  cannot  allow  a  bill 
of  this  nature  to  be  passed  i  routinely, 
without  full  consideration  of  itk  contents, 
impact  and  meaning  for  the  future. 

The  amendment  I  introduce  today  goes 
to  the  heart  of  our  most  pressing  problem 
in  the  Post  Office — pay  increases  for 
postal  workers.  It  would  ruse  these 
workers'  pay  by  8  percent  and  when 
added  to  the  previous  raise  it '  pould  con- 
stitute a  total  mcrease  of  14  percent, 
thereby  bringing  postal  employees'  wages 
into  parity  with  other  Oavemment 
workers.  To  finance  this  increase  in 
wages,  my  bill  calls  for  a  1-ce  it  increase 
in  first-class  and  airmail  ra«s  with  a 
proportionate  increase  of  16^  percent 
for  second-  and  third-class  p)stal  rates. 
Fourth-class  postal  rates  wo^ild  not  be 
increased  since  they  can  be  apministra- 
tively  adjusted  by  the  Intei^te  Com- 
merce Commission  to  bring  ttiem  up  to 
the  same  162^  percent.  Thesi;  increases 
would  produce  more  than  enou  ?h  revenue 
to  finance  these  much  needifd  pay  in- 
creases for  the  postal  workers.  That  is 
a  total  of  14  percent.  This  is  jfiscally  re- 
sponsible, and  raises  more  money  than 
the  two  increases  put  together  for  the 
postal  employees. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  the 
Post  Office,  which  is  the  olc  est  of  our 
public  service  institutions  to  become  an 
instrument  to  make  up  budget  defi- 
ciencies for  the  Government  generally. 
I  recognize  that  many  of  the  procedures 
of  the  Post  Office  should  b(  improved, 
having  been  on  the  Commitlee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  since  the  first 
month  I  came  to  the  Senate.  \n  1957,  and 
having  been  a  member  of  thai  committee 
longer  than  any  other  Memoer  of  this 
body.  However,  I  believe  suci  improve- 
ments should  properly  be  made  within 
the  present  framework  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Mr.  President,  this  massiv(  bill,  in  its 
present  form,  was  submitted  x)  the  com- 
mittee about  2  days  before  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  floor,  and  then  we  did  not 
have  copies.  It  was  thrown  together.  One 
bill  was  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
other  bill. 

Simply  because  the  propor  ents  of  this 
bill  call  it  a  reform  measure  does  not 
make  it  so.  The  use  of  the  word  "reform" 
to  apply  to  the  present  reorganization 
bill  brings  to  mind  the  statement  by 
Hxmipty-Dumpty  in  Lewis  Carroll's  great 
classic  "Through  the  Looking  Glass": 


HuApty-Dumpty 
choose   It   to 


"When  I   use   a  word," 
said.   "It    means    just    what    I 
mean — neither  more  nor  less." 

Reform  suggests  improving  something 
There  is  little  evidence  that  this  bill  ac- 
complishes this  pxirpose.  In  its  present 
form,  the  proposed  bill  represents  a  dis- 
mantling of  the  Post  Office.  Therefore,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  pass  my  amendment 


and  raise  the  wages  for  postal  employees, 
then  also  raise  the  rates  to  pay  for  that 
increase  and  make  it  fiscally  responsible 
and  then  give  careful  consideration  to 
internal  improvements  in  the  Post  Office. 
Congress  should  not  ram  this  bill  through 
tonight,  tomorrow,  or  the  next  day.  This 
is  a  whole  total  change  in  Government, 
from  a  service  concept  to  a  profit  con- 
cept. It  would  destroy  the  very  purpose 
for  which  it  was  created.  My  amendment 
should  be  given  careful  consideration.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  Without  objection.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  748 

On  page  137,  beginning  with  line  1.  strike 
out  through  line  7  on  page  286  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Postal 
Employee  Salary  and  Postal  Revenue  Act  of 
1970". 

PAT    INCREASE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  shall  Increase 
the  rates  of  compensation  (as  such  rates 
were  increased  under  the  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Act  of  1970)  Included  In  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  and  the  Rural  Car- 
rier Schedule  contained  In  sections  3542(a) 
and  3543(a),  respectively,  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  by  amounts  equal  to.  as  nearly 
as  may  be  practicable  and  with  regard  to 
maintaining  equal  Increments  with  any  level 
of  any  such  schedule,  8  percent  of  such  rates. 

(b)  Rates  of  compensation  of  officers  and 
employees  paid  under  the  schedules  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 


Increased  Initially  \mder  conversion  rules 
prescribed  by  the  President  or  If  the  Presi- 
dent 80  designates,  by  the  Postmaster 
General. 

(c)  The  Increases  made  by  the  President 
under  this  section  shall  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  and  shall  be  printed  (1)  In  the 
Statutes  at  Large  In  the  same  volume  as 
public  laws.  (2)  the  Federal  Register,  and 
(3)  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

(d)  An  increase  In  a  rate  of  compensation 
which  becomes  effective  under  this  section 
Is  not  an  equivalent  Increase  In  pay  within 
the  meaning  of  section  3562  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  Impair 
any  authority  pursuant  to  which  rates  of 
compensation  may  be  fixed  by  administrative 
action. 

(f)  The  rate  of  compensation  of  an  officer 
or  employee  which  is  Increased  under  this 
section  shall  be  Increased  as  of  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  for  that  officer  or  em- 
ployee which  commences  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

POSTAL   RATE    INCREASE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4253  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "6"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "7";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "6"  In  subsection  (c) 
and  (d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "6 ". 

(b)   Section  4303  of  such  title  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "10"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "U"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "8"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "9":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)(1)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  (1)  The  rates  of  postage  on  air  parcel 
post  are  based  on  the  eight  zones  described 
In  section  4553,  or  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  4558.  of  this  title  In  accordance  with 
the  following  tables: 


"Zones 


LKSlt  1. 

2,  and  3 


Noto»«rllb 

Ovtr  1  lb.  but  not  over  1>$  lbs... 
0»«r  mibs.  but  not  over  2  lbs.. 
0«*r  2  lbs.  but  not  over  2yi  lbs.. 
Over  2H  lbs.  but  not  over  3  lbs.. 
Over  3  lbs.  but  not  over  ^H  lbs.. 
Over  3^  lbs.  but  not  over  4  lbs.. 
Over  4  lbs.  but  not  over  4W  lbs.. 
Over  4H  lbs.  but  not  over  i  lbs. 


For  each  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound  In 
excess  of  five  pounds  In  weight,  the  addi- 
tional postage  Is  as  follows : 

"Zones 

Rate 

Local  and  zones  1,  2,  and  3 $0.54 

Zone    4-- - - -         58 

Zone    6 --       -65 

Zone    6 ■  "'S 

Zone    7 -84 

Zone    8 — M". 

(c)   Section  4358  of  such  title  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 
the  rate  of  postage  on  publications  admitted 
as  second-class  mall  when  addressed  for  de- 
livery within  the  county  In  which  they  are 
published  and  entered  Is  as  follows: 
"(In  cents] 

Rate  per  pound 1.8 

Mlnlmimi  charge  per  piece 2."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  (1)  and 
Inserting   In   Ueu   thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  the  rates  of  postage  on  publications 
mailed  In  accordance  with  section  4359  (a) 
of  this  title,  of  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, are  as  follows: 


«0.93 

$0.93 

$0.93 

$0.93 

*9H 

$0.93 

1.14 

1.19 

1.25 

1.33 

1.38 

1.45 

1.35 

1.44 

1.56 

1.72 

1.81 

1.96 

1  63 

1.73 

1.89 

2.09 

2.23 

2.43 

1.91 

2.02 

2.22 

2.46 

2.65 

2.89 

il9 

2.31 

2.54 

2.84 

3.07 

3.36 

2.47 

2.60 

2.87 

3.21 

3.49 

3.83 

2.75 

2.89 

3.20 

3.58 

3.91 

4.29 

3.03 

3.19 

3.52 

3.96 

4.33 

4.76 

"llr 

cenb) 

"During 

"During 

"During 

"During 

calendar 

calendar 

calendar 

calendar 

year 

year 
1970 

year 
1971 

year 
1972 

1973  and 

thereafter 

Rale  per  pound: 
Advertising 
portion : 

Zones  1  and                               ,  ,  .  ,  ., 

2           ...  4.0            4.7  5.3  5.95 

Zone"3'......  4.7            5.6  6.5  7.35 

Zone4     ....  6.1             7.5  8.8  10.15 

Zones 7.5           9.3  111  12.95 

Zone6 8.05         10.0  12.0  14.0 

Zone7    ....  8.05        10.0  12.0  14.0 

Zones 8.05         laO  12.0  14.0 

Nonadvertising                                 _  ,  .  ., 

portion.   ..  2.45           2.45  2.45  2.45 
Minimum  charge 

per  piece 23            .23  .23  .23  ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "4.2"  In  subsection  (f) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "4.9";  and 

(4)  by  strUting  out  of  subsection  (g)  "la 
0.6  cent  per  piece  when  mailed  during  the 
calendar  year  1968,  0.7  cent  per  piece  when 
mailed  during  the  calendar  year  1969.  and  0.8 
cent  per  piece  when  mailed  thereafter"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Is  0.9  per  piece". 

(d)     Section    4369(b)     of    such    title    U 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 
"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
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section  and  section  4358  of  this  tlUe.  the  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  Senator  i;annln  It  was  my  direct  obeerva- 

accorauico     wim  ^^^  statement  of  many  of  your  senatorial 
f OUOWS.                          cents]  ADDITIONAL     COSPONSOR     OF     AN  coUeagues  that  we  should  summarily  aban- 
'  AMENDMENT  **°*'  them  Is  to  me  dishonor  In  the  highest. 
Rate  per  pound :  «i  xx.^  ^  believe  that  President  NUon's  plan  has 
Advertised  portion:  amendment  no.  739  ^  chance  of  success.  I  have  been  on  opera- 
Zones  1  and  2 «•  1  -^^  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi-  tlons  with  South  Vietnamese  units  that  were 

Zones 7.0  ^^^^    J  ^^  unanimous  consent  that,  at  good.  I  have  known  South  Vietnamese  poUtl- 

ian!  \ " 13  0  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sena-  cal  and  economic  leaders  who  were  dedicated 

zones'::::::::::::::::::::::::  16.9  tor  from  California  (Mr.  muhphv>  be  -^^^h^,,  ,,,  ^^  ^_,,^  ^  ,^ 

zone   7 - 16- »  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  ^j^^^^  ^^  Presidents  most  vigorous 

Zone   8 19-8  739.  to  S.  3842.  to  improve  and  modern-  ^mcg   j  ^^^  »  good  deal  of  education  in- 

Nonadvertising  portion 4.0  j^e  the  postal  service  and  to  establish  the  eluding  the/completion  of  my  credits  for  a 

Minimum  charge  per  piece 15..  us.  Postal  Service.  doctorate  4>  Columbia  University. 

(e)  Section  4362  of  such  tlUe  Is  amended  The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR  (Mr.  For  more  than  a  dozen  years  I  covered  the 
by  striking  out  "6"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  Hughes)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  SO  compUcated  development  of  the  Tucson  val- 
thereof  "6".  ordered  ley— science,     space,     electronics.     Industry. 

(f)  SecUon  4422  of  such  title  Is  amended  ^^_^^^^«^^  mining,  the  military,  agriculture. 

to  read  as  follows-                                                                               *^^  ^  w^''*  ^  Vietnam  as  a  reporter  con- 

•■«  4A99    Rj>t/w  Of  Dostaue  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  cerned    with    Interpreting    the    compUcated 

^Srates  of  ^^^^-^onUoU^^c^  Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  TSrivU  m'^IL*^  SorftKe"  Offen- 

tlon  publications  foimd  by  toe  Postmaster  associate  myself  with  the  recent  remarks  give.  For  the  next  haU  year  I  roamed  up  and 

^?f"^..^o,°'^tJ;- Htf»  whin  mS^thS  of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from  down  the  country  sampUng  aU  sides  of  the 

^I^ner^rL^ri^bv  the^to^Sr^en!  Texas    (Mr.   Tower)    and   his   able   ex-  war.  More  than  any  other  reporter  I  know 

^^e  ^  S^-                P"**"^"*"  O'"^  pianation  of  the  presence  of  our  Armed  of.  I  went  among  the  Vietnamese, 

erai  are  as  ^°''°^-  p           ^  Southeast  Asia  and  other  areas  Then  I  went  and  looked  at  the  problem 

•'[In  cents]  nfthoujnrlrt  ^''°™  ^*  perspective  of  the  broader  Indo- 

Rate  per  pound - IT  5  T"L,pnt,v  r#^iv«l  a  letter  from  a  war  ''^^^  peninsula  In  Thailand  and  Laos.  Next 

Minimum  charge  per  piece 4.4.".  I  recently  received  a  '^tter  from  a  war  j  ^p^^^  ^^^  months  in  Hong  Kong  "China 

correspondent  who  served  m  Southeast  watching"  and  then  I  went  back  to  Vietnam 

(g)  Section    4452(a)     of    such    title    Is  ^j^^  ^  jggg    jje  also  give5  an  excellent  for  a  whUe. 

amended  to  read  as  follows:  summary  of  the  meaning  of  that  Strug-  The  complexities  of  Vietnam  are  endless, 

"(a)  Except  as  °t^e^^ P/o''*^,!^ J^ ^^  gie  Our  failure^  In  underestimating  the  difficulty 

^:Tioi!Z     "^"  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  of  the  problem  are  many.  There  was  a  great 

are  as  follows.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  by  the  Johnson  admlnlstraUon  to 

"|ln«ntsl  IPtt^er  of  John  Riddick   war  correspond-  encourage  beUef  in  an  early  solution. 

L__- \   ,     \.i  ^     ^   rU^„  /^«^^  The  Communist— the  left  totalltarlans- 

—     —  ent  for  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  and  ^^^^  developed  a  formidable  combination  of 

"Type  of  mailing                RetwUnit commend  his  observations  to  the  Senate,  terror    and    organlzaUon.   We   should   have 

~  There  being  no  objection,   the  letter  thrown  more  of  our  best  minds  into  the 

(1)  Individuel  piece 7.0    1st  2  oui»ces or  frecfion  was  Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  struggle.  We  should  have  sent  more  speclal- 

2  0    E.I:hi5dilion,l  ounce  or  asfoUows:  Ists  to  Indochina  for  longer  times. 

fraction  ttiereof.  Tucson,  Ariz..  June  4, 1970.  Such  a  struggle  as  this  does  not  yield  to 

(2)  Bull<  mailings  under  Senator  Patjl  Fannin.  hlgb  explosives  alone.  We  need  more  subtle 

subsection  (e)^f  y  5  Senate,  thinking. 

(A')B«)k's"and             19.0    Eacli  pound  or  fraction  Washington.  D.C.  And  yet  after  all  of  this,  those  who  said  the 

catalogs  of  24                 ttiereof.  dxar  Sknator  Fannin:   I  enjoyed  seeing  struggle  was  right  and  important  were  cor- 

pagesor  yg^  however  briefly.  In  Tucson  the  other  day.  rect.  There  are  a  quarter  of  a  bllUon  people 

"'''*•*'•'''•  As  I  told  you  then."  I  have  been  planning  a  In  Southeast  Asia.  Who  knows  the  value  even 

bulbs,  roots.  letter   to   you   which   foUows   and   which   I  of  what  we  have  done  to  this  point  for  a  free 

scions,  and  beUeve  to  be  timely.  Indonesia. 

ri,E'*"''„            7s  0         Do  I  was  a  war  correspondent  In  Southeast  There  Is  no  way  to  exaggerate  the  failures 

(C)Miniiiirm                4  7    Per  piece.  Asia   for   the   Tucson   Dally   Citizen   during  of  the  Media  In  this  struggle.  For  they  have 

charge  of.  almost  the  entire  year  of   1968.  I  think  I  f aUed  to  project  an  Image  of  REALITY  Into 

had  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  Indo-  the  mind  of  Americans.  Instead,  many  news- 

"it,  lieu  of  the  minimum  charge  per  piece  chmese  situation  than  any  other  newsman,  men  have  projected  theU  ovm  prejudices. 

^i!f?,,  fH»  fn^nin^  tabil^a^^n  who  and  perhaps  any  other  American.  Even  at  that,  I  find  It  difficult  to  under- 

Ks  fi  hl^Uof on  whos;  bS  ther^  AnS  It  ^  out'  of  that  experience  that  I  stand  the  failure  of  the  Johnson  and  of  the 

u  a  mailing  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec-  write  to  you,  hoping  to  be  of  whatever  serv-  Nixon  admlnlstraUons  to  getover  to  more  of 

Uon  Shan  la^a  mlnlmvmi  charge  per  piece  of  Ice  I  caA  to  these  who  today  are  leading  the  American  people  the  ETHICAL  rightness 

4  4  cents  on  the  first  260,000  pieces  mailed  the  fight  for  American  foreign  policy.  of  our  cause. 

during  a  year  For  such  purpose,  the  number  i  went  to  Southeast  Asia  seekUig  the  mean-  It  Is  here  that  there  has  been  such  a  mas- 

of  pieces  mailed  during  a  year  shall  be  the  ing  of  that  struggle.  I  looked  at  every  side  sive  failure  with  youth  and  such  vulnera- 

ajtKregate  of   the  pieces  maUed  under  Item  of  It  that  I  could  think  of.  I  fought  to  try  blUty  before  the  intellectuals.   And  to  me 

(2)    (A)     (B)    and  (C)   of  the  above  table",  to  be  avrare  of  my  biases  so  as  to  be  as  real-  this  Is  Ironical  In  that  here  reality  supports 

(h)    The  amendments  made  by  this  sec-  istlc  an  observer  as  possible.  us  most  strongly.  The  face  of  totaUtarianlsm, 

tlon  shaU  be  effective  on  the  first  Sunday  And,  Senator  Fannin,  after  aU  the  sub-  Its  oppression  of  people.  Its  basic  madness 

occurring  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  after  jeties  and  complexities  are  sifted,  In  my  view  haa   not   changed   In   AsU   from   Its   earUer 

the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  it  comes  down  to  a  struggle  between  der-.oc-  European  form  though  it  Is  more  c.ever  and 

Amend  the  Utle  so  as  to  read:  "A  BlU  to  ^^^y  ^nd  totalitarianism,  between   freedom  therefore  more  difficult. 

Increase  the  pay  of  postal  employees  and  to  ^^j  ^^e  enslavement  of  man.  I  think  President  Nixon  has  made  a  mls- 

increase  postal  rates."  i    believe    that    contrary    to    what    many  take  In  not  speaking  more  of  freedom  and 

amendments  nos.  749  AND  750  Americans,    partlcularty    American    Intellec-  of  the  fight  for  democracy. 

„, ,        .      ...    ,    ^           ^  „j  tiiais  are  savlne   It  Is  one  of  the  most  Ideal-  I  thought  President  Thleu  made  a  good 

Mr.    ERVIN    submitted    two    amend-  gi^' ^g'^^'^^'^S  °^,hiI  fought  for  appearand  on  television   the  other   night, 

ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  i!"2io^          mstory.  ror        is  xoug  p^^enting  himself  as  I  believe  him  to  be.  a 

the  bUl  (S.  3842)   to  improve  and  mod-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  America  in  Asia  Is  not  Im-  man  fighting  for  a  young,  clumsy,  but  emerg- 

ernize  the  postal  service,  to  reorganize  pgriaiistlc.  it  is  what  America  has  always  mg  democracy. 

the  Post  Office  Department,  and  for  other  ^^3^^  for  most  to  the  people  of  the  wortd—  The  evidence  is  there.  I  wonder  If  the 

purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  freedom.  White  House  knows  it^ 

the  teUe  and  to  be  nrinted  And  it  is  that  faUure  to  get  this  message  I  wrote  to  President  Nixon  last  fall  offering 

the  table  and  to  be  Pnnwa  au     i                                 ^  ^^   ^^^^  ,3   ^^^^  ^^^y  services  in  whatever  capac  ty  he  could 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   751,   752.  AND   753  disturbing  to  me  "««  them— and  got  a  form  reply. 

Mr.      BELLMON      submitted       three  The   40  000    young   Americans    have    died  Those   fighting   In   Washington   have  too 

amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  for  the  skme  thing  their  fathers  died  for  Uttle  used  the  help  «^»Vf°''niA?^  in  t^ 

him  to  the  bUl   (S.  3842).  supra,  which  in  the  fight  against  Nazis-freedom.  from  those  who  have  seen  REALITT  In  the 
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ap- 

today    to 

to  the  peo- 

the  broader 


American  In- 

to^all  tartans — 

their  In- 

Is  a  strange 


raw   situation   itself,   the   details   of    Indo 
china. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  personally 
predate    very    greatly    your 
stand  by  America's  commitment 
pie  of   Southeast  Asia   and   to 
struggle  for  freedom. 

The  deliberate  deafness  of 
tellectuals  to  the  voices  of  the 
saying  so  clearly  and  so  explicitly 
tentlon  to  conquer  the  world- 
example  of  self  deception. 

We  aU  stand  today  at  a  focal 
tory  where  we  are  required  to 

HUtory  will  see  "'Vietnam 
symbol  as  well  as  a  particular 
truly  decisive  moment. 

Those  of  us  who  are 
a  debt  to  our  fellow  citizens 
In  Vietnam. 

Senator  Fannin.  I  Interview*  d 
them— on  the  battlefield  and  Ir 
dont  know  If  oxir  army  has 


d€:ld 


tolnt  of  hls- 

e. 
—seen    as    a 
I  vent — was  a 


America  as 


wli 


det  srlorated 
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oces 


The  Hoxise  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Norbert  Weinberg 
Adas  Israel.  Pall  River 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  God  and  God  of  our 
Members  of  Congress  gather 
for  their  deliberations,  we 
fervent  pra>er  that  their  v 
tions  will  echo  the  great  and 
ditions  to  which  these  Hall; 
witness  and  which  have  ma(le 
a  symbol  for  all  the  free 
world. 

May  their  discussions  and 
spired  by  the  light  of  Your 
love,  causing  them  to  deal 
successfully  with  the  many 
problems  and  challenges  wiU 
are  faced. 

May   they    thus 
younger  citizens  the 
in  our  hallowed  American 
with  the  United  States  as 
light  and  hope  to  the  "huddlH 
the  tired  and  the  poor  w 
breathe  free." 

May  the  words  of  the 
come  to  pass  in  our  own  da3 

And  he  shall  turn  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  a 
of  the  children  to  their  fath 
3:24. 


blessir  gs 


i 


iiul 


les 


THE  JOURNAI 

The  Journal  of  the  procee  lings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approjved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 


A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  Houpe  of  the  fol 
lowing  titles: 

H.R.  2047.  An  act  for  the  i^Uef  of  Rose- 
anne  Jones; 

H.R.  5000.  An  act  far  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Irlzarry  Guldo: 

H.R.  15712.  An  act  to  ameild  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorlzatli  >ns  for  titles  I 
through  rv  through  fiscal  ye<r  1971;  and 

HJl.  17802.  An  act  to  lncre|se  the  public 
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day.  But   in   1968.  the  young  Americans — 
there  was  no  generation  gap — believed  they 
were  fighting  for  freedom. 
I  do  too. 

Tours  sincerely, 

John  Ridoick. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  June  29,  1970: 

Officte  of  Telecommunications  Polict 
Clay  T.   Whitehead,   of  California,  to   be 
Director   of   the   Office   of   Telecommunica- 
tions Policy  (New  position.) 


also  have 
o  have  died 


dozens  of 

hospitals.  I 

to- 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  11 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, Jime  30,  1970,  at  9  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  Jime  29,  1970: 

Environmental  Science  Servicks 
Administration 

The  nominations  beginning  Kenneth  A. 
MacDonald,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Wil- 
liam T.  Turnbull.  to  be  ensign,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
June  22,   1970. 


Congregation 
Miss.,  offered 


fathers,  as  the 

on  this  day 

extend  the 

and  ac- 

listoric  tra- 

have  been 

this  land 

p^ple  of  the 

labor  be  in- 
R-isdom  and 

wisely  and 
4nd  complex 

which  they 


debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act. 


demonstrate   to   our 

inherent 

R-ay  of  life. 

beacon  of 

masses  of 

yearn  to 


ho 


anc  ent  prophet 


hearts  of  the 
the  hearts 
. — Malachi 


SENATE 


RABBI  NORBERT  WEINBERG 

(Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  were  privileged  today  to  hear 
a  most  in»pirmg  prayer  by  one  of  our 
Nation's  distinguished  spiritual  leaders. 
Rabbi  Norbert  Weinberg  of  Congregation 
Adas  Israel,  Fall  River,  which  is  part  of 
my  congressional  district. 

May  I  take  a  moment  to  express  my 
ijersonal  appreciation  and  that  of  my 
constituency  to  Rabbi  Weinberg  for  his 
magnificent  and  lasting  contribution  to 
the  fellowship  and  brotherhood  for  which 
Pall  River  is  noted.  He  has  instilled  the 
spirit  of  good  will  among  his  own  con- 
gregation and  to  churches  of  all  denom- 
inations in  his  area. 

Himself  a  fugitive  from  injustice  in 
Nazi  Germany,  Rabbi  Weinberg  has  come 
to  our  shores  much  like  the  Pilgrims  in 
the  early  17th  century,  to  foster  the 
brotherhood  of  man  under  the  father- 
hood of  God. 

At  the  tender  age  of  7,  he  felt  the  whip 
of  prejudice,  and  having  escaped  with 
his  parents,  he  vowed  to  dedicate  his  life 
to  the  betterment  of  mankind.  Although 
the  son  of  a  physician,  Norbert  Weinberg 
chose  the  rabbinate  as  a  vehicle  for  his 
humane  zeal. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  Rabbi  Wein- 
berg, his  wife,  Shoshanah,  and  their  four 
children  who  are  here,  for  journejing  to 
Washington  and  offering  us  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  his  prayer. 


chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against  the 
revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  HOUSE  MANAG- 
ERS TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  HJl.  17868,  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  (H.R.  17868)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 


FRANK  PARSONS  OF  ALABAMA- 
NATIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  U.S.  JAYCEES 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ala- 
bama has  done  it  again. 

During  the  U.S.  Jaycees  50th  annual 
convention  in  St.  Louis  last  week  our 
State  captured  a  number  of  awards,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  election  of 
Alabama  Jaycee  President  Prank  Par- 
sons of  Birmingham  as  national  vice 
president  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees. 

This  convention  capped  a  year  of  out- 
standing achievement  by  the  Alabama 
Jaycee  chapter  which  earlier  this  month 
was  named  No.  1  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Parsons'  selection  as  vice  president 
was  but  one  of  many  honors  bestowed 
upon  the  Alabama  Jaycees  and  city  chap- 
ters throughout  our  State.  It  was  also 
only  one  of  the  honors  for  Mr.  Parsons 
who  was  named  one  of  the  five  outstand- 
ing State  presidents  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  that  the  Bir- 
mingham Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
received  one  of  the  top  national  awards 
for  its  community  relations  program.  The 
city,  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent 
in  the  Congress,  has  made  great  progress 
in  recent  years,  much  of  it  through  the 
efforts  of  groups  like  the  Jaycees.  Thus, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  recognition  is  well' 
deserved. 

Jaycees  in  the  cities  of  Himtsville,  Mo- 
bile, and  Tuscaloosa  were  also  cited  for 
their  work  in  several  different  areas  in- 
cluding health  and  safety  programs. 

Alabama  Jaycee  vice  president  Renza 
Bowen  of  Alexander  City  was  named  one 
of  the  10  outstanding  State  vice  presi- 
dents and  Wayne  White  of  Lafayette  was 
tapped  £is  one  of  the  five  outstanding 
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state  national  directors  of  the  UB. 
Jaycees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  this  is 
a  highly  impressive  record  and  is  indica- 
tive of  the  outstanding  job  the  Alabama. 
Jaycees  and  the  member  chapters  are 
doing. 

I  congratulate  each  of  these  young 
men  individually  and  each  of  the  Ala- 
bama Jaycee  chapters  which  has  worked 
so  diligently  in  recent  years  to  make  Ala- 
bama the  No.  1  Jaycee  State  in  the 
United  States. 


NIXON  KEEPS  CAMBODIA 

COMMITMENT 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasionally 
a  representative  from  some  college 
campus,  either  a  student  or  faculty  mem- 
ber, who  is  a  resident  of  the  congression- 
al district  I  serve,  still  visits  my  oCBce, 
but  the  antiwar  delegations  that  came  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  May  have  ended. 
They  are  gone,  but  their  messages  to 
their  Members  of  Congress  are  not  for- 
gotten. 

Almost  without  exception,  these  visi- 
tors from  educational  Institutions  in  dis- 
cussing the  President's  order  for  our 
forces  to  clean  out  enemy  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia  said  they  did  not  trust  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  keep  his  commitment  to 
have  our  troops.  Including  "advisers," 
out  of  Cambodia  by  June  30. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  case  where 
our  President  has  failed  to  keep  his  word. 
I  trust  Richard  Nixon,  and  I  hope  now 
the  students  and  faculty  members  of  our 
universities  and  colleges  will  have  re- 
newed faith  in  his  promises. 

Today,  our  country  badly  needs  faith 
in  its  Government,  and  especially  from 
the  younger  generations. 


July  6,  1970,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  WEDNESDAY. 
JULY  1,  1970,  TO  MONDAY,  JULY 
6.  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  671)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

R.  Con.  Res.  671 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  July  I,  1970, 
It  stand  adjourned  untU  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Monday,  July  6,  1970. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  CLERK 
TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM 
THE  SENATE  AND  THE  SPEAKER 
TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Monday, 


THE  DETERIORATING  FEDERAL 
BUDGET  SITUATION 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today- 
June  30 — is  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal 
year  1970.  It  seems  appropriate  to  again 
take  note  of  our  budgetaiy  situation 

nSCAL  1970  BUDGET  DEFICIT 

Our  Federal  budgetary  situation  Is 
deteriorating.  The  books  are  closing  to- 
day on  a  budget  that  is  in  the  red.  The 
last  oflBcial  Presidential  estimate,  on 
May  19,  leestimated  the  fiscal  1970 
deficit  at  $1.8  billion  on  the  unified 
budget  basis  which  encompasses  borrow- 
ings from  the  social  security,  highways, 
and  other  trust  funds  for  the  regular 
operations  of  the  Government.  But  ex- 
cluding the  trust  funds  which  are  nm- 
ning  a  large  surplus,  tiie  deficit  was 
reestimated  at  $11  billion  in  respect  to 
general  Federal  funds.  The  final  figures 
for  the  year  1970  will  not  be  available 
for  some  weeks. 

FISCAL    1971    BUDGET  DEFICIT 

The  President  on  May  19  also  reesti- 
mated the  deficit  outlook  for  fiscal 
1971  which  begins  tomorrow.  Under  the 
unified  plan  counting  in  the  trust  funds, 
he  projected  a  tentative  deficit  of  $1.3 
billion.  Elxcludlng  the  trust  fvmds,  the 
Federal  funds  deficit  for  1971  was  pro- 
jected at  $10  billion. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  deficit  projec- 
tion rests  on  a  number  of  vmcertainties 
and  contingencies;  it  could  run  much 
deeper,  depending  on  the  economic 
situation  and  on  congressional  actions, 
or  inactions,  which  were  assumed  in  ar- 
riving at  the  projections. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  I  have 
related  it  is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  seek  to  do  the 
best  possible  job  in  dealing  with  the  fis- 
cal siffairs  of  the  Nation. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  am  inserting  In 
today's  Extension  section  of  the  Record 
additional  details,  including  a  resume  of 
the  status  of  congressional  actions  on  the 
1971  budget. 


EXTENDING  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT, 
AND  THE  SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  4012)  to  ex- 
tend the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, for  a  period  of  60  days. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  (Ejection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  4012 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  pending 
extensions  by  Act  of  Congress  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act,  the 
authorizations  contained  In  sections  104(c) 
and  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  few 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  the 
authorization  contained  In  section  210  of  the 
SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  shall  remain 
available  through  August  31,  1970,  notwith- 
standing any  provisions  of  those  sections. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONP'EREES  ON 
H.R.  15733.  AMENDMENT  OP  THE 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT  OP 
1937 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (HJl.  15733)  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  provide  a  temporary  15  per  cen- 
tum increase  In  annuities,  to  change  for 
a  temporary  period  the  method  of  com- 
puting interest  on  Investments  of  the 
railroad  retirement  accounts,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers.  Friedel,  Dingkll,  Sprimckh, 
and  Devine. 


AUTHORIZING  PRESIDENT'S  COM- 
MISSION ON  CAMPUS  UNREST  TO 
COMPEL  ATTENDANCE  AND  TES- 
TIMONY OF  WITNESSES  AND  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  EVIDENCE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1284)  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Campus  Unrest  to 
compel  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.     

The  .SPFATTFTR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  be  at  least 
slightiy  Interested  In  knowing  what  this 
is  going  to  cost,  if  anything,  and  the 
reason  for  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  %>eaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  gives  to  the  President's 
Commission  oa  Campus  Unrest  the  same 
subpena  authority  and  other  authority 
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that  other  commissions  of  lil  e  character 
have  had  in  the  past.  It  has  1  leen  cleared 
with  the  Speaker  and  tlie  majority 
leader  and  with  the  House  C(  immittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

I  am  submitting  It  at  this  time  so  the 
Commission  can  carry  out  its  responsi- 
bihties. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  r  'solution,  as 

follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1384 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President's 
Cooamlssion  on  Campus  Unrset  to  compel 
the  attendance  and  testlmon  r  ol  witnesses 
and  the  production  ot  evld  snce,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  i  louse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stat  is  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a  i  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Joint  resolution,  tb  e  term  "Com- 
mission" means  the  Commission  created  by 
the  President  by  Executive  Order  11536, 
dated  June  13,  1970. 

(b)  The  Commission,  or  any  member  ot 
the  Commission  when  so  authorized  by  the 
Commission,  shall  have  power  to  Issue  sub- 
penas  requiring  the  attendanlce  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  any 
evldenoe  that  relates  to  any  ^tter  under 
investigation  by  the  OocnnUssli  >n.  The  Com- 
mission, or  any  member  of  the  Commission 
or  any  agent  or  agency  designated  by  the 
Commission  for  such  purpose  may  admin- 
ister oaths  and  afHrmatlons.  examine  wit- 
nesses, and  receU-e  evidence.  Such  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  prod'  ictlon  of  such 
evidence  may  be  required  from  any  place 
within  the  United  States  at  stay  designated 
place  of  hearing. 

(c)  In  care  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  issued  to  anj  person  imdw 
subsection  (b).  any  court  cf  the  tJnlted 
States  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the 
inquiry  Is  carried  on  or  wltliln  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  said  person  guilty  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  re- 
sides or  transacts  business,  up  sn  application 
by  the  Commission  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order  requir- 
ing such  person  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission, Us  member,  agent,  oi  agency,  there 
to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or  there 
to  give  testimony  touching  tiie  matter  un- 
der investlgstlon  or  In  quesion;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  said  coxirt  is  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(d)  Process  and  papers  of  the  Commis- 
sion, its  members,  agent,  or  agency,  may  be 
served  either  upon  the  witneis  In  person  or 
by  registered  mall  or  by  telegraph  ca-  by 
leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the  residence  or 
principal  office  or  place  of  business  of  the 
person  required  to  be  serve* .  The  verified 
return  by  the  Individual  so  seiving  the  same, 
setting  forth  the  manner  ol  such  service, 
shall  be  proof  of  the  same,  ^nd  the  return 
post  office  receipt  or  telegrapH  receipt  there- 
for when  registered  and  malle<l  or  telegraphed 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  proof  ofi  service  of  the 
same.  Witnesses  summoned  b^ore  the  Ccm- 
mission.  Its  members,  agent,  dr  agency,  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  i  of  the  United 
States,  and  witnesses  whose  tleposltlons  are 
taken  and  the  persons  talking  the  same 
shall  severally  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees 
as  are  paid  for  like  services  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  { 

(e)(1)  Whenever  a  witness  tefuses.  on  the 
basis  of  bis  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, to  testify  or  provide  other  information 


in  a  proceeding  before  the  Commission,  and 
the  person  presiding  over  the  proceeding 
communicates  to  the  witness  an  order  issued 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
the  witness  may  not  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  order  on  the  basis  of  his  privilege  against 
self-incrimination;  but  no  testimony  or  other 
Information  compelled  under  the  order  (or 
any  information  directly  or  indirectly  derived 
from  such  testimony  or  other  Information) 
may  be  used  against  the  witness  in  any  crim- 
inal case,  except  a  prosecution  for  perjury, 
giving  a  false  statement,  or  otherwise  falling 
to  comply  with  the  order.  The  term  "other  In- 
formation" includes  any  book,  paper,  docu- 
ment, record,  recording,  or  other  material. 

(2)  The  Commission  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General,  Issue  an  or- 
der requiring  an  Individual  who  has  been  or 
may  be  called  to  testify  or  to  provide  other 
Information  to  give  any  testimony  or  pro- 
vide other  information  which  he  refuses  to 
give  or  provide  on  the  basis  of  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination:  Provided,  That 
the  Commission  may  issue  such  an  order  only 
If  In  Its  Judgment  (I)  the  testimony  or  other 
Information  from  such  Individual  may  be 
necessary  to  the  public  Interest,  and  (11)  such 
Individtial  has  refused  or  Is  likely  to  refuse 
to  testify  or  provide  other  information  on 
the  basis  of  hU  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination. 

(f)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  Joint  Res- 
olution may  he  served  in  the  Judicial  district 
wherein  the  person  required  to  be  served  re- 
sides or  itlay  be  fovmd. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  E^polntments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  such  personnel  may 
be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  63 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  no  individ- 
ual shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  authorized  by 
the  General  Schedule.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mission may  procure  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  In  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  not  In  excess  of  the  dally  equivalent  of 
OS-18.  The  Commission  Ls  also  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State 
agencies,  private  firms.  Institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals for  the  conduct  of  research  for 
surveys,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other 
activities  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  Its 
duties. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  Joint 
resolution  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Edwards.  La. 

Moss 

Esch 

Otunger 

Evlns.  Tean. 

Pasanan 

Farbsteln 

Patmaa 

Flndley 

Pepper 

Flowers 

PUe 

Freimsiiuysen 

Poff 

Frey 

PoUock 

Oallagber 

Powell 

OUbert 

Price.  Tex. 

Gray 

Barlck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

ReUel 

Haat  Ings 

Rivers 

Hawkins 

Roblson 

Hays 

Roudebusb 

Hebert 

Baylor 

Horton 

Scheuex 

Hosmer 

Slkea 

Jarman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Jones.  Tenu. 

Springer 

Keith 

Stephens 

Kir  wan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Kuykendall 

Thompson,  N.J 

Latta 

Tunney 

Leggett 

Vander  Jagt 

Lukens 

Watson 

McClure 

Welcker 

Mann 

Whltehurst 

Mattilas 

Wilson,  Bob 

May 

WUsosi, 

Meeds 

Charles  H. 

Molloban 

Wold 

Montgomery 

Wolff 

Morton 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
caD  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  waa  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

I  Roll  No.  193] 

Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenii. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
AspU.all 
Ayres 
Barlne 
Bell,  Calif. 
Berry 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Bray 
Brock 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Oederberg 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Von.  H. 
Oonyers 
Oorbett 
CoushllD 
Ciamer 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Dennrey 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Eckhardt 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  332 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

SHOWING  OF  ISRAEL  AIR  FORCE 
MOVIE 

(Mr.  FOLEY  sisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Chairman  (Teller  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  a  movie  will  be  shown 
this  afternoon.  It  is  being  shown  now. 
and  it  will  be  repeated  at  1  o'clock.  1 :  30. 
2  o'clock,  and  2:30.  a  color  movie  on  the 
Israeli  Air  Force.  This  film  was  not  pro- 
duced by  the  Government  of  Israel  but  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co..  and  was 
included  in  a  segment  of  their  February 
3,  1970,  "First  Tuesday"  program.  The 
film  lasts  about  25  minutes  and  is  an  in- 
formative and  interesting  film  concern- 
ing the  training  and  maintenance  of  the 
Israeli  Air  Force.  It  includes  a  very  in- 
teresting interview  with  Gen.  Mordecai 
Hod.  commander  in  chief  of  the  Israel 
Air  Force,  who  is  recognized  as  the  €ux:hl- 
tect  of  the  air  war  victory  of  Israd  in 
1967.  I  think  Members  wiU  find  it  most 
interesting,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Celler)  and  I  warmly  invite 
all  Members  who  find  it  possible  to  attend 
one  of  the  showings. 

The  film  is  being  shown  in  room  2141 
of  the  Raybum  Building,  which  is  the 
main  hearing  room  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  16916.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HJl.  16916)  making  ap- 
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propriations  for  the  Office  of  Education 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  I  shall 
make  a  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees 
in  respect  to  the  items  in  disagreement, 
which  I  understand  are  Senate  amend- 
ments numbered  39  and  40  with  respect 
to  the  Whltten  and  Jonas  amendments. 

This  Cohelan-Conte  resolution  is  a 
familiar  effort  which  we  all  have  been 
through  many,  many  times  before.  Just 
a  few  months  ago.  during  House  debate 
of  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Congressman 
CoNTE  and  I  joined  ranks  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  delete  the  Whitten  and  Jonas 
sections  from  that  bill.  Today  we  again 
move  to  delete  these  sections  from  this 
bill.  I  strongly  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  close 
ranks  with  us  in  support  of  this  motion 
Instructing  the  conferees  to  accept  the 
Senate  version  of  this  bill. 

I  have  been  fighting  this  effort  since 
the  beginning  several  years  ago.  and  I 
shall  continue. 

If  we  allow  this  bill  to  become  law 
with  these  sections  intact  we  wiD  be  in 
clear  violation  of  the  Constitution,  not 
to  speak  of  the  disasterous  effect  this 
will  have  on  weakening  and  watering 
down  all  civil  rights  laws  that  we  have 
progressed  to  so  far. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Whitten  pro- 
visions will  clearly  make  more  difficult 
the  enforcement  of  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion requirement  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  as  they  apply  to  school  de- 
segregation— by  prohibiting  the  use  of 
funds  to  force  a  desegregated  school  dis- 
trict to  bus  students,  close  schools,  or 
assign  students  either  against  free  choice 
of  the  parents  or  as  a  constitutional  prec- 
edent to  obtaining  Federal  fimds.  The 
Jonas  provision  would  deny  Federal  edu- 
cation aid  to  many  school  districts  which 
implement  court-ordered  desegregation 
plans  contrary  to  freedom  of  choice 
plans,  in  clear  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  eliminate  de  Jure 
segregation. 

This  House  cannot  in  good  conscience 
accept  these  provisions.  These  sections 
will  do  no  more  than  to  turn  back  the 
clock  in  the  agonizingly  slow  process  of 
ending  unconstitutionally  racially  seg- 
regated schools.  These  provisions  at- 
tempted to  emasculate  all  Federal  and 
local  effort  aimed  at  ending  unconstitu- 
tional segregation.  They  attempt  to  rein- 
state freedom  of  choice  plans  as  accept- 
able mesms  for  desegregating  schools 
even  though  such  plans  have  failed  to 
eliminate  segregation,  and  have  been 
ruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  imac- 
ceptable  mesms  to  end  segregation.  They 
are  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  blatantly 
discriminatory  separate  but  equal  dual 


school  systems  which  were  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  15 
years  ago.  They  are  an  attempt  to  negate 
effective  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  enforcement  of  title 
VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  backtrack. 
This  is  a  black  and  white  issue  that 
must  be  resolved  now  and  for  all  times. 
Are  we  going  to  recognize  the  right  of 
free  men  to  determine  their  destiny;  to 
make  their  own  way  imfettered  by  an- 
cient prejudices?  Or  is  Congress  going 
to  build  one  roadblock  after  another — 
confusing  and  confoimding  the  inevit- 
able drive  for  full  citizenship  by  all 
Americans?  Can  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
port the  amendments  as  written  honest- 
ly say  they  are  representing  all  the  peo- 
ple? 

I  have  said  time  and  again  I  abhor  all 
discrimination.  I  look  for  the  day  when 
it  will  end  and  support  any  and  all  meas- 
ures to  accomplish  this.  We  must  face 
this  responsibility  now  and  strike  down 
these  repressive  sections  once  and  for 
aU. 

At  stake  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  long 
years  of  progress,  effort,  and  the  ad- 
vances we  have  made  so  far  in  the  civil 
rights  movement.  I  also  see  this  debate 
as  a  test  of  the  viability  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  not  to  speak  of  the 
future  of  this  country  and  the  education 
of  generations  of  Americans. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  deny  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity  to  certain 
segments  of  our  society.  I  think  we  would 
all  agree  that  a  strong  educational  struc- 
ture as  a  means  of  providing  better  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  of  our 
citizens  is  the  only  realistic  way  to  ap- 
proach solving  our  tremendous  social 
problems — poverty,  hunger,  unemploy- 
ment, and  certainly  crime. 

At  first  glance,  the  language  in  ques- 
tion here  appears  to  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent than  the  Whitten  language  that 
we  have  debated  in  the  past.  But  let  us 
not  be  fooled,  Mr.  Speaker.  What  we  are 
talking  about  today  is  as  dangerous  as 
the  Whitten  provisions  of  old. 

The  precise  legal  effect  of  these  sec- 
tions is  clear.  A  careful  reading  of  these 
provisions  leads  one  to  conclude  that 
they  would  not  restrict  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  the 
nondiscrimination  requirements  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  They  would  not  place 
any  additional  legad  burdens  on  the  Gov- 
ernment in  enforcing  title  VI. 

A  desegregated  school  system,  accord- 
ing to  these  sections,  must  be  read  as  a 
unitary  school  system.  I  understand  this 
language  to  mean  that  a  desegregated 
school  system  has  met  the  constltutionid 
requirements  In  this  area  of  assuring 
equal  opportunity. 

My  objections,  therefore,  lie  wholly 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  calculated  to 
deceive.  The  prohibition,  although  quali- 
fied, against  busing  and  assignment  of 
students  is  bound  to  confuse  parents  and 
school  officials  alike.  The  requirements 
of  the  law  remain.  But  these  sections  will 
lead  people  to  believe  that  no  effective 
remedy  to  meet  those  requirements  is 
imposed.  It  Is  Irresponsible  legislation, 
and  I  urge  the  House  to  strike  these 
provisions. 


While  the  legal  impact  of  the  provi- 
sions, drafted  in  this  deceptive  language, 
would  be  negligible,  enactment  of  these 
provisions  would  make  HEW's  job  of  en- 
forcing title  VI  much  more  difficult.  An- 
other real  danger  of  this  language  is  that 
it  might  very  well  further  encourage  re- 
calcitrant school  districts  to  assume  a 
harder  line  in  their  defiance  of  the  law. 
Also,  districts  who  have  agreed  to  work 
within  the  framework  of  the  law  in  this 
instance  and  who  have  agreed  to  comply 
with  desegregation  orders  might  seri- 
ously jeopardize  their  position  and  might 
thus  feel  compelled  to  renege  on  their 
commitments  to  abolish  dual  school  sys- 
tems. 

The  Jonas  section  of  these  provisions 
is  a  most  radical  and  relentless  attempt 
to  turn  back  the  clock  in  civil  rights 
progress.  The  language  of  this  dangerous 
section  goes  one  step  further  than  ever 
before  by  impljring  that  each  school  dis- 
trict must  establish  freedom  of  choice 
plans  as  criteria  for  securing  HEW  fund- 
ing. This  thinking  borders  on  the  absurd, 
as  does  the  underlying  intent  of  this  sec- 
tion— which  is  no  more  than  a  thinly 
disguised  attempt  to  establish  so-called 
freedom  of  choice  plans  as  the  only 
means  to  end  unconstitutional  segrega- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
already  several  times  spoken  on  this  is- 
sue. The  Court's  rationale  and  language 
is  clear — freedom  of  choice  plans  are 
not  constitutionally  acc^>taole  unless 
they  prove  effective  in  eliminating  de  Jure 
segregation.  When  such  plans  fail  to  re- 
sult in  desegregation,  they  are  not  ac- 
ceptable to  meet  the  requirements  of 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

This  section  can  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  no  Federal  funds  can  be  ob- 
tained by  school  districts  if  they  do  not 
initiate  freedom  of  choice  plans.  In  other 
words,  such  plans  become  compulsory, 
and  security  of  Federal  funds  becomes 
contingent  upon  the  utilization  of  such 
plans.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  wh<de 
concept  is  not  subject  to  constitutional 
restrictions,  think  of  the  confusion  that 
this  could  cause  throughout  the  Nation, 
if  enacted.  Parents,  not  elected  schooi 
boards,  would  assume  authority  for 
determining  criteria  for  making  pupil 
assignments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
that  the  acceptance  of  these  provisions 
will  serve  only  to  confuse,  delay,  and 
perhaps  obstruct  the  end  of  unconsti- 
tutional de  Jure  segregation.  Tins  is  a 
mere  device  to  complicate  this  issue  a 
little  more  than  is  presently  so.  It  is  a 
delaying  tactic  against  compliance  with 
the  civil  rights  legislation.  Supreme 
Court  decision,  and  antisegregation 
forces  in  this  country.  These  provisions 
will  only  lead  to  mass  confusion  by  mis- 
leading school  dtstricts  as  to  their  re- 
sponsibility in  eliminating  de  Jure  segre- 
gation ;  it  serves  also  to  endanger  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  end  unconstitu- 
tional segregation  and  therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  should  be  stricken  from  thiB 
bill. 

The  administration  has  asked  that 
these  provisions  be  stricken;  HEW  offi- 
cials have  spoken  out  against  them, 
along  with  civil  rights  leaders  and  other 
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responsible  citizens.  Our  colleagues  in 
the  other  Chamber  have  acted  *'ith  great 
responsibility  and  wisdom  ir  deleting 
these  provisions  from  the  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  siiggest  that  we  can  io  no  less. 
The  real  issue  here  is  to  achiei  e  a  viable 
means  to  end  segregation  anl  to  pro- 
vide quality  education  for  all  our  chil- 
dren. None  of  us  are  naive  enoigh  to  be- 
lieve that  black  people  living  in  areas 
where  centuries-old  attitudes  of  hostil- 
ity and  prejudice  are  realities,  are  really 
free  to  choose  to  send  their  ciildren  to 
all-white  schools. 

In  the  same  sense,  none  of  ui  are  naive 
enough  to  think  that  these  attitudes  will 
just  someday  disappear — hunrftn  nature 
is  just  not  like  that.  Genuine  quality  is 
not  something  which  should  be  given 
only  to  those  who  are  willing  to  take 
every  conceivable  psychological  and 
physical  risk  to  attain  it.  I  quality  is 
something  which  institutions-  -especially 
those  supported  by  public  f  uni  Is — should 
insure  and  protect — and  our  role  as  legis- 
lators is  to  define  and  detepnine  the 
means  of  this  insurance — ttiis  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  only  that  my  col- 
leagues consider  the  realities  here  and 
that  they  join  with  me  In  vol  ing  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  position  on  th(  se  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ihree  times 
within  the  past  11  months  ainendments 
similar  to  sections  209 ,  2 1 0  and  2 1 1  of  this 
education  appropriations  bill  have  been 
tacked  on  to  appropriations  I  Ills  in  this 
body.  Three  times  those  lll-s»rred  sec- 
tions have  been  rejected  by  the  other 
body.  Three  times  in  these  pasi  1 1  months 
administration  oCBcials  ha"e  spoken 
forcefully  against  these  secJons.  And 
twice,  this  body  Itself  has  ultmately  re- 
jected these  amendments. 

By  now  it  should  be  abundantly  clear 
that  this  last  ditch  effort  to  preserve  a 
malicious,  misbegotten  and  discredited 
policy  of  the  past  is  doomed  to  well-de- 
served obUvion. 

Let  us  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  take  the 
step  needed  once  again  to  reject  these 
amendments  that  would  only  have  us  re- 
treat from  the  promises  we  tave  rightly 
made  to  put  our  education  system  in 
order.  And  let  us,  in  so  doliig,  impress 
upon  those  who  would  continue  this 
charade  that  the  time  has  come  when 
they  should  abandon  foreve^ore  their 
damaging  efforts  to  landmire  the  road 
to  integrated  education  In  this  Nation. 
By  our  action  today,  let  us  break  this 
cycle,  for  it  brings  nothing  but  shame 
on  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  24  the  Senate 
rejected  these  sections,  thj  so-called 
Jonas  and  Whitten  amendinents.  The 
votes  were  53  to  27  rejecting  the  Jonas 
amendment  and  47  to  33  voting  down 
the  Whitten  amendments, 
were  even  more  convincing 
by  which  the  Senate  rej^ted  these 
amendments  In  February.  Am  1  both  votes 
last  week  were  supported  bj 
administration. 

We  have  gone  over  the  objections  to 
these  amendments  many  times  in  this 
body,  so  I  will  not  belabor  th4  arguments 
today.  However,  I  do  want  to  point  out 
once  again  the  depth  of  th«  opposition 


Both  votes 
than  those 


the  Nixon 


to  these  amendments  from  the  adminis- 
tration. 

In  his  March  24  message  on  school  de- 
segregation. President  Nixon  committed 
the  administration  to  ending  the  dis- 
criminatory effects  of  the  dual  school 
system — the  de  jure  system  of  school 
segregation. 

In  this  regard,  the  Jonas  amendment 
would  only  serve  to  undermine  that  com- 
mitment. 

Consider  also  the  stand  taken  by  then 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Finch  who,  on  April  17.  after  House 
passage  of  these  aunendments,  wrote 
Senator  Warren  Macnuson  urging  the 
Senate  to  delete  the  amendment. 

Section  211,  the  Jonas  amendment — 

Mr.  Finch  stated — and  I  quote — 
would  prevent  the  Federal  Government  and 
local  school  officials  from  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  What 
this  provision  does  Is  to  Impose  a  penalty  on 
a  school  district  for  carrying  out  Its  legal 
responsibility  to  desegregate. 

End  quote. 

Mr.  Finch  added  that  section  211  could 
only  produce  "an  administrative  night- 
mare for  the  Department." 

On  April  21,  appearing  before  the  Sen- 
ate Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Finch  reaffirmed  the  admin- 
istration's opposition  to  the  Jonas  and 
Whitten  amendments. 

He  stated  at  that  time  that — 

Section  211— 

And  I  quote — 

would  sabotage  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  and  local  school  officials  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Department  would  be  put  In  the 
position  of  having  to  prohibit  many  school 
districts  from  using  Federal  funds  to  draw 
up  and  implement  plans  pursuant  to  court 
order.  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  delete 
(this  section)  from  the  bill. 

End  quote. 

In  this  same  testimony,  he  also  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  sections  209  and 
210 — the  Whitten  amendments. 

This  unequivocal  stand  against  these 
sections  has  been  endorsed  also  by  the 
new  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Secretary.  Elliot  Richardson,  who  wrote 
Senator  Scott  on  June  23  and  mentioned 
his  predecessor's  opposition  to  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  Richardson  went  on  to  say — and 
again  I  quote — 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  that  opposition.  As  the 
President  Indicated  In  his  comprehensive 
message  on  school  desegregation,  the  ap- 
propriate role  for  the  federal  government 
Is  to  assist  school  districts  In  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

End  quote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  assist  school 
districts  meet  constitutional  require- 
ments, sections  209.  210,  and  211  of  this 
bill  in  reality  would  do  the  opposite. 

Section  211  would  terminate  Federal 
education  aid  to  a  school  district  when 
such  assistance  was  involved  in  imple- 
menting a  desegregation  plan  which 
went  beyond  freedom  of  choice. 

In  effect,  school  districts  which  com- 
ply with  lawful  Federal  court  orders  In 
implementing  desegregation  could  lose 
eligibility  for  Federal  aid  under  section 


211.  For,  in  most  cases,  plans  ordered 
by  the  courts  go  beyond  freedom  of 
choice — they  call  for  affirmative  desegre- 
gation measures  of  pupil  assignment. 

While  sections  209  and  210  would  not 
alter  existing  gmdelines  or  desergrega- 
tion  requirements  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  the  provisions  would 
tend  to  confuse  school  districts  as  to  their 
responsibilities  under  the  law.  The  provi- 
sions could  only  make  the  job  of  negotiat- 
ing more  difficult  for  the  Federal  Crovem- 
ment  in  seeking  compliance  with  the 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  three  sections  of 
this  bill  are  nothing  more  than  attempts 
to  turn  back  the  clock  on  school  desegre- 
gation. I  do  not  believe  the  majority  In 
this  Chamber  wants  to  do  that,  and  so  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today  in 
rejecting  these  sections. 

In  so  doing,  we  will  be  taking  a  step 
toward  fulfillment  of  the  commitment 
this  Nation  made  in  1954  and  has  re- 
affirmed several  times  since.  We  have 
promises  to   keep,   and  keep  them  we 

must.        

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  dis- 
cussed the  so-called  Whitten  amend- 
ments, sections  209  and  210  of  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  on  April  14,  1970. 
page  11669  of  the  Congressional  Record 
that  date.  These  amendments  were 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions by  a  vote  of  28  to  13  and  were  re- 
tained by  the  House  on  a  vote  of  106  to  63. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  motion  to  table 
the  earlier  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  agree  with  the  Senate  and  strike 
these  two  provisions,  under  the  rules  no 
one  has  time  for  debate.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  quote  here  sections 
209  and  210,  the  Whitten  amendments, 
the  provisions  of  which  are  as  follows : 

Sec.  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  force  on  account  of  race,  creed  or 
color  the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  de- 
segregated; or  to  force  the  transfer  or  as- 
signment of  any  student  attending  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  so  desegregated 
to  or  from  a  particular  school  over  the  pro- 
test of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  210  No  part  of  the  fiinds  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school  or 
school  district  which  is  desegregated  as  that 
term  Is  defined  In  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to  take  any 
action  to  force  the  busing  of  students;  to 
require  the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  de- 
segregated; or  to  force  on  account  of  race, 
creed  or  color  the  transfer  of  students  to  or 
from  a  particular  school  so  desegregated  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  avaUable  to  any  State,  school 
district  or  school. 

Now  What  could  be  wrong  with  that? 
Nothing.  We  have  seen  law  enforcement 
broken  down,  property  rights  destroyed, 
crime  runs  rampant.  Let  us  at  least  Insist 
on  a  little  step  toward  saving  education. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  April  14 
the  House  passed  the  Office  of  Education 
appropriations  bill,  H.R.  16916.  by  a  teller 
vote  of  63  yeas  to  106  nays,  the  House 
rejected  the  amendment  offered  by  our 
colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Cohe- 
LAN) — who  was  consistently  throughout 
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the  years  offered  Intelligent  and  progres- 
sive leadership  in  the  battle  for  civil 
rights— to  strike  the  Whitten  amend- 
ments. And  by  a  teller  vote  of  87  yeas  to 
101  nays,  the  House  rejected  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  our  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CoNTE).  to  strike  the 
Jonas  amendment  from  the  bill. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
deem this  House.  The  Senate,  in  passing 
the  Office  of  Education  appropriations 
bill,  has  deleted  any  reference  to  these 
amendments,  which  constituted  sections 
209,  210,  and  211  of  the  House-passed 
version.  The  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  CoHELAN)  proposes  to  Instruct  the 
conferees  to  agree  to  the  Senate  version, 
and  I  support  this  motion. 

The  Whitten  and  Jonas  amendments 
are  pernicious.  I  have  consistently  and 
strenuously  opposed  them,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  should  they  once  more 
arise — an  eventuality  which,  if  past  his- 
tory is  any  lesson,  is  as  certain  as  is 
the  sunset. 

In  speaking  against  them  this  i>ast 
April  14.  I  stated: 

The  language  this  time  is  slightly  different, 
but  the  intent  Is  the  same  as  in  those  other 
Instances  when  these  amendments  have  been 
before  the  House — perpetuation  of  dual 
school  systems  In  the  South.  The  catch 
phrase  these  amendments  Invoke  Is  "free- 
dom of  choice."  No  slogan,  however,  can  re- 
fute the  very  denial  of  equal  rights  which 
they  embody. 

There  is  some  sweet  irony  in  the  fact 
that  this  week  we  will  mark  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
For,  in  these  times,  more  than  ever.  Con- 
gress must  take  the  leadership  in  assur- 
ing the  realization  of  those  most  simple, 
but  most  profound  words  of  that  docu- 
ment so  hallowed  and  basic  to  America — 
"all  men  are  created  equal." 

The  administration  has  forsworn  the 
position  of  moral  and  legal  leadership 
that  it  could  have  picked  up  from  its 
predecessor.  The  administration  could 
have  made  clear  that  prejudice  and 
bigotry  were  its  enemies. 

It  has  not  done  so.  By  ambivalence,  by 
indirection,  and  by  overt  act.  It  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  20  million  blacks  in 
this  country  who  dwnand — and  rightly — 
equal  rights,  must  make  their  demands 
elsewhere  than  to  the  Executive. 

So.  it  is  Congress  which  must  lead  In 
the  civil  rights  struggle.  Congress  has  not 
met  the  test  sufficiently  of  either  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  14th 
amendment,  or  the  very  legislation  which 
the  Congress  has  passed.  And  of  course — 
the  test  of  morality. 

We  have  a  chance  now  to  exercise  that 
responsible  and  humane  leadership.  We 
should  not  let  this  House  continue  to 
fall  Its  role,  leaving  the  minority  of  us 
to  fight  for  civil  rights  while  a  majority 
either  stands  aside  or  stands  in  opposi- 
tion. This  week,  of  all  weeks,  let  us  heed 
the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: "All  men  are  created  equal." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OFFERED  BT    MB.   COHELAN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

CXVI 1393— Part  16 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoHXUiN  moves  that  the  managers  on 

the  part  of  the  House,  at  the  confwence  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bUl.  HJl.  16916.  be  Instructed  to  agree 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  nunil>«-ed 
39  and  40. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
table  the  motion  of  the  gentlwnan  from 
California. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  table  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  quorum  Is  not  present, 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  191,  nays  157,  not  voting  81, 
as  follows : 

[RoUNo.  194] 
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Abbitt 

.\bemethy 

.Alexander 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Beall,  Md. 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

BeviU 

Bow 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Brocm  field 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Bruyhill.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Caffery 

Camp 

Carter 
Casey 

Chamberlain 

Ch&ppell 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins 

CoLmer 

Conable 

Cowger 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Daniel,  Vs. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

EshJeman 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 


GalLfianakis 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Cioldwater 
GoodlLng 
Green,  Greg. 
Griffin 
Gross 
G rover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
sctunldt 
Harsha 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hogac 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jchn6on^  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kazen 
Kee 

KUlg 

Kleppe 

Kluczyoskl 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMUUn 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mayne 
MeskUl 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
MlUs 
MlnshaU 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Perkins 
PetUs 


Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

RaodaU 

Rarick 

Reld.  111. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Sch  nee  bell 

Schwengel 

Scott 
Sebellus 

Shipley 
Sh  river 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

TalcoU 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

ThxDtnson,  Wis. 

ITUman 

Waggon  ner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyznan 

Toung 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Biacgl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Br&sco 

Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif 
Button 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Cchelan 
Conte 
Corman 
Culver 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Dellenbeck 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dwyer 
Eckh&rdt 


GUbert  O'Hara 

Gonzalez  CKonskl 

Gray  Olsen 

Green,  Pa.  O'Neill,  Mass. 

Griffiths  Ottlnger 

Gude  Patten 

Halpem  PcUy 

HamUton  Phllbln 

Hanley  Pike 

TT^mut  PotlaU 

Hansen,  Wash.  Price,  ni. 

Harrington  Quie 

Harvey  Rallsback 

Hathaway  Rees 
Hechler,  W.  Va.  Held.  N.Y. 

Heckler.  Mass.  Reuss 

Helstoskl  Rtfigle 

Hicks  Bodlno 

HoUfleld  Roe 

Howard  Rogers.  Colo. 

Jacobs  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Joimson,  Calif.  Rooney,  Pa. 


Karth 

EUistenmeier 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lowenstein 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McPall 

McKneaUy 

Macdonfild, 

Mass. 
MsicGregor 
Madden 


Edwartls,  Calif.  Mallllard 
Ellberg  Matsunaga 


Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

FasceU 

Felghan 

Fish 

Foley 

Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fultion.  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 


Melcber 

Mlkva 

MlUer.  CaUf . 

Minish 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 
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Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

StOeimaln 

Scheuer 

Bisk 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Staniton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stiatton 

Symington 

Taft 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlemsin 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Wolff 

Wi-dler 

Yates 

Yatrom 

Zwach 


Adair  Daddarto 

Anderson,  111.  Dawson 

Anderson,  Denney 

Tenn.  Dickinson 

Andrews,  Edwards,  La. 

N.  Dak.  Each 

AsplnaU  Evlns,  Tenn. 

Ayres  Farbsteln 

Baring  Flndley 

BeU.  Calif.  Flowers 

Berry  Frey 

Blackburn  Hansen.  Idaho 

Blanton  Hastings 

Blatnlk  Hawkins 

Bray  Hays 

Brock  Horton 
Burton,  Utah      Hosmer 

Byrne,  Pa.  Jartnan 

Cabell  Jcnes.  Tenn. 

Carey  Keith 

Cedetberg  Klrwan 

Clancy  Kuykendall 

Clark  LatU 

Clausen,  Leggett 

Don  H.  Lujan 

Conyers  Lukens 

Corbett  McClure 

Coughlin  Mann 

Cramer  Mathlas 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

psurs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Asplnall. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Byrne 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Clai*. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  DcKldeiio. 

Mr.  Rivers  wtlh  Mr.  Farbsteln. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  lib.  Hawkins. 


May 

Meeds 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morton 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Poff 

Pollock 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Relfel 

Rivers 

Robison 

Roudebush 

Saylor 

Slkes 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stephens 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tunoey 

Vander  Jagt 

Watson 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
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Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr  Klrwan. 
Mr.  Morton  with  Mr.  Leggett. 
Mr.  Oderberg  with  Mr.  Me«ds. 
Mr.  Kuykendall  with  Mr.  Mollohan 
Mr.  Relfel  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Bray  with  Mr.  Tunney. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnoU  with  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Lujan  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Hastings  wtlh  Mr.  Corbett. 
Mr.  Adair  with  Mr.  Ooughlln. 
Mr.  Frey  with  Mrs.  May. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Ayree. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Uta! » 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Clancy 
Mr.    Anderson    of    Tennessee    With    Mr. 
Denney. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  With  Mr. 
Berry. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Pln4ley 

Mr.  Hoemer  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Latta  with  Mr.  Matblas. 

Mr.  McClure  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Poff  with  Mr.  Boblson. 

Mr.  Pollock  with  Mr.  Roudebush 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Messrs.  MELCHER.  ADAMS.  (  ELLER, 
and  HARVEY  changed  their  vo^s  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  LONG  of  Maryland  NICH- 
OLS, and  M'PSTcn.T.  changed  thjeir  votes 
from  "nay  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  acpounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messni.  Plood. 
Natcher,  Smith  of  Iowa;  Hull,  Casey, 
Mahon,  Michel,  Shrtvkr,  Mrs.  Rkid  of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  Bow. 


.  Crate  er. 

E^h. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EX"END 
Mr.   COHELAN.   Mr.   Speaker 


unanimous   consent   that  all 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
extend    their   remarks   on   the 
which  was  Just  pending 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objfection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem^  from 
Csdifomia? 

There  was  no  objection 


HJl. 
FUNDS 
AND 


CONFERENCE      REPORT 
12858.     DISPOSITION     OP 
AWARDED      TO       TLXNGHT 
HAIDA  INDIANS,  ALASKA 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  c4ll  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bU  (HJl. 
12858)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  fimds  awarded  to  the  T|ingit  and 
Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  by 
entered  by  the  Court  of  Claims  against 
the  United  States,  and  ask  u^ianimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  Hous^  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tlie  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.  < 


I  ask 

Members 

which  to 

motion 


CN 


ection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentlemjan    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  29, 
1970.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tlingit 
and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  recovered 
a  judgment  against  the  United  States 
amoimting  to  just  over  $7  million.  As  the 
title  indicates,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  provide  for  disposition  of  these  fimds. 
As  it  passed  the  House,  the  bill  included 
a  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  must  approve  the  purposes  tmd 
the  manner  of  expending  or  using  the 
claims  judgment  recovered  by  the  Tlin- 
git and  Haida  Indians.  The  Senate  de- 
leted this  requirement. 

The  conference  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment  and  agree  to  the  bill  in  the 
form  it  passed  the  House.  This  follows  the 
consistent  practice  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress when  authorizing  the  use  of  other 
judgment  funds  by  other  tribes. 

Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is  the  question  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bUl  iHil.  17825) 
to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  17825,  amending  the  Utle  I 
law  enforcement  assistance  provisions  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  It  was  my  privUege 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  during  1968,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  drafting  of  that  innovative 
and  historic  legislation,  and  it  is  thus 
with  particular  pride  and  pleasure  that 
I  register  my  support  today  for  this  bill 
which  is  essentially  an  endorsement  and 
an  extension  of  the  program  we  initiated 
during  the  90th  Congress. 

The  amending  legislation  under  con- 
sideration today  authorizes  extremely 
generous  appropriations  for  the  next  3 
years.  It  revamps  the  imwieldly  troika 
leadership  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  which  has  been 
a  source  of  some  dissension  and  ineflB- 
ciency.  It  meets  the  criticism  made  by 
some  that  the  State  block  grant  money 
has  not  gone  in  sufficient  amoimts  to  the 
big  cities  and  high  crime  areas  by  speci- 
fying as  a  prerequisite  for  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  ap- 
proval that  a  State  plan— and  I  quote — 
"provides  for  the  allocation  of  an  ade- 
quate share  of  assistance  to  deal  with 
law  enforcement  problems  in  aretis  of 
high  crime  incidence."  It  also  requires 
States  to  contribute  one  quarter  of  the 
non-Federal  share  of  local  projects  and 
programs  on  the  grounds,  and  I  quote 
from  the  House  report,  that — 

If  the  block  grant  approach  Is  to  work 
effectively  the  States  must  assume  a  greater 
financial   responsibility    than   at   present. 

The  extent  to  which  the  authors  of  this 
bill,  a  clean  one  rewritten  by  the  Judi- 


ciary Committee,  were  successful  to  rec- 
onciling conflicting  demands  and  views, 
particularly  regarding  the  block-grant 
funding  mechanism,  is  evident  in  the  fact 
that  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  has  the  sup- 
port of  both  the  administration,  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  from  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell,  and  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  formerly  at  loggerheads  with 
the  administration. 

I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  new  section  which  this  bill  would  add 
pertaining  to  corrections,  given  teeth  by 
the  specification  that  not  less  than  25 
p^rcent  of  the  appropriated  funds  be  de- 
voted to  improvement  of  adult  and  juve- 
nile corrections,  including  probation  and 
parole.  The  whole  area  of  corrections  has 
always  been  the  ugly  stepdaughter  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Partly,  and  un- 
derstandably, this  has  been  the  result  of 
our  moral  disapproval  and  emotional 
distaste  for  the  antisocial.  In  the  words 
of  the  Crime  Commission: 

Many  of  the  people,  Juvenile  and  adult, 
with  whom  corrections  deal  are  the  most 
trDublesome  and  troubling  members  of  so- 
ciety; the  misfits  and  the  failures,  the  un- 
respectable  and  the  Irresponsible.  Society  has 
been  well  content  to  keep  them  out  of  sight. 

However,  our  neglect  of  corrections  is 
irrefutably  a  major  factor  in  the  continu- 
ing high  level  of  crime.  Former  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  James  V. 
Bennett  testified  that — 

Prom  50  to  70  percent  of  those  who  leave 
our  prisons  go  out  to  commit  another  and 
perhaps  more  serious  crime. 

I  am  not  talking  about  "coddling  crim- 
inals," as  the  expression  goes,  but  It  is 
simple  common  sense  that  if  you  force  a 
man  to  live  in  the  most  degrading  cir- 
cumstances, occupy  his  time  with  digging 
holes  and  breaking  rocks,  and  teach  him 
nothing  of  £iny  value  or  interest — and  you 
combine  this  with  the  fact  that,  upon  his 
release,  it  is  extremely  difQcult  for  an  ex- 
convict  to  find  employment  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  renew  the  human  ties  he  had 
before  Imprisonment — clearly  you  are 
courting  disaster. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
JudlcJsoy  Committee,  Mr.  Bennett  sa'd: 

The  slightest  knowledge  of  our  correctional 
system  indicates  that  prisons,  probation,  and 
parole  have  been  neglected  far  too  long.  The 
consequences  of  this  neglect  weigh  heavily 
upon  an  already  burdened  and  frustrated 
society.  Only  through  an  aggressive  presenta- 
tion of  needs  and  massive  infusion  of  funds 
can  any  headway  be  made  In  reducing  the 
social  and  economic  cost  of  crime  committed 
by  repeaters. 

I  agree  with  this  assessment,  and  I  am 
most  pleased  that  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation would  sharpen  the  focus  of  the 
law  enforcement  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram on  corrections. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
made  It  clear  that  the  State  of  Delaware 
will  be  able  to  direct  more  of  its  energies 
to  improvements  'Of  the  correctional 
system. 

Two  amendments  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  have  allowed 
the  Law  Enforcement  Asslstaaice  Ad- 
ministration to  waive  the  mandatory 
pass  through  of  40  percent  of  the  plan- 
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nlng  funds  and  75  percent  of  the  Federal 
action  fimds.  The  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, in  Its  report  explaining  why  these 
amendments  were  not  adopted,  explained 
that  these  percentages  were  originally 
intended  to  "conform  the  distribution  of 
block  grant  funds  to  the  national  pat- 
tern of  criminal  justice  exi>endltures  by 
the  States  and  local  governments,  re- 
spectively. In  cases  where  the  level  of  a 
State's  law-enforcement  expenditures 
substantially  exceeds  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  local  government  within  the 
State,  existing  sections  203(c)  and  303 
of  the  act  will  permit  LEAA  partially  to 
relax  the  pass-through  requirements." 

My  district,  the  State  of  Delaware,  is 
a  particular  case  in  point.  Because  Dela- 
ware is  a  small  State,  police  work  is  or- 
ganized primarily  on  a  statewide  basis. 
The  courts  and  correctional  institutions 
are  almost  all  State  institutions.  Many  of 
the  people  in  Delaware  live  in  unincor- 
porated areas  where  local  police  forces 
do  not  exist:  the  State  police  carries  the 
burden  there  for  all  local  police  func- 
tions— this  for  a  large  share  of  the  State's 
population.  According  to  the  State's  com- 
prehensive plan,  for  the  years  1967 
through  1970,  local  governments  spent 
on  all  forms  of  law  enforcement  some 
$16,358,193,  or  33.75  percent  of  the  total. 
The  State  of  Delaware  spent  some  $32,- 
118,571  in  the  same  period,  or  roughly 
66.25  percent  of  the  total.  The  situation 
for  planning  funds  is  even  more  anoma- 
lous, for  the  planning  efforts  desired  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  are 
all  carried  out  at  the  State  level— to 
break  Delaware,  a  small  State,  into  local 
regions  for  planning  purposes  would  de- 
feat the  coordination  and  consolidation 
goals  of  the  draftsmen  of  the  bill. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am 
pleased  the  LEAA  will  be  able  to  relax 
the  pass-through  requirements  to  permit 
Improvements  In  the  corrections  ss^tem 
and  in  the  administration  of  local  but 
State-administered  court  systems  in  the 
State  of  Delaware.  It  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Delaware  Agency  To  Re- 
duce Crime  that  these  mandatory  pass- 
through  requirements  only  add  to  the 
confusion  the  Safe  Streets  Act  was  to 
eliminate,  and  restrict  the  use  of  fund- 
ing from  those  areas  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  amendments  are  designed  to  help.  It 
Is  most  desirable  that  for  my  State  of 
Delaware  and  for  other  States  similarly 
situated  this  necessary  administrative 
flexibility  be  recognized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  In  1967  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice,  the  Crime 
Commission,  concluded  that  every  part 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  is  under- 
nourished: 

There  la  too  little  manpower  and  what 
there  1b  la  not  well  enough  trained  or  well 
enough  paid.  PacUltles  and  equipment  are 
inadequate.  Research  programs  that  could 
lead  to  greater  knowledge  about  crime  and 
justice,  and  therefore  to  more  effective  op- 
erations, are  almost  non-existent.  To  lament 
the  Increase  In  crime  and  at  the  same  time 
to  starve  the  agencies  of  law  enfMvement  and 
Justice  Is  to  whistle  In  the  wind. 

The  90th  Congress  took  these  words 
seriously  and  initiated  a  full-scale  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  aimed  at  im- 
proving all  aspects  of  State  and  local  law 


enforcement  and  criminal  justice.  The 
bill  before  us  today  is  an  extension  and, 
in  some  aspects,  a  refin«nent  of  that 
proerram.  Our  people  today  are  afraid  of 
crime.  We  are  afraid  to  walk  alone  at 
night,  we  are  afraid  to  use  our  parks  in 
the  dajrtime.  We  double  bolt  our  doors, 
and  some  buy  gims  or  "attack  dogs"  for 
protection.  Crime  of  the  proportion  that 
we  know  it  in  this  country  Is  as  serious 
a  threat  to  our  freedom  as  any  other  we 
know.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  so-called 
safe  streets  program  is  a  massive  and 
appropriate  frontal  attack  on  crime,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  have  another  opportu- 
nity to  Indicate  my  suiMX>rt. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Califomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  HJl.  17825,  the  Safe 
Streets  Amendments  of  1970.  I  feel  that 
this  bill  will  broaden  our  attack  on  crime 
and  will  place  a  greater  emphasis  upon 
solving  the  problems  which  are  unique 
to  lu-ban  areas  in  the  curtailment  of 
crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  we  have  at- 
tempted to  eliminate  crime  by  hiring 
more  policemen  and  increasing  patrols. 
No  doubt,  we  need  more  poUcemen  and 
we  need  more  effective,  better  trained 
policemen.  A  policeman  "on  the  beat"  is 
as  good  a  deterrent  to  street  crime  as 
there  Is,  but  In  addition  we  need  a  more 
comprehensive  attack  on  crime.  More 
policemen  result  in  more  arrests;  more 
arrests  result  in  an  even  longer  waiting 
period  before  the  accused  goes  to  trial 
Obviously,  the  end  result  is  more  pe<n>le 
in  biugeoning  jails,  with  little  opportu- 
nity for  rehabilitation. 

Thus,  while  increasing  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  for 
police  hiring  and  training  programs,  we 
must  update  and  improve  the  related 
activities  that  are  equally  important  in 
om-  attack  on  crime.  In  addition,  we  must 
Insure  that  more  of  the  money  for  "safe 
streets'"  reaches  the  local  level  and  less 
is  wasted  on  bureaucratic  Inefficiency. 
Third,  the  bulk  of  Federal  fimds  should 
go  to  high  crime  areas — areas  that  are 
in  great  need  of  an  additional  source  of 
funds.  For  example:  Los  Angeles,  with 
nearly  15  percent  of  California's  popula- 
tion and  nearly  23  percent  of  the  State's 
crime,  must  receive  more  funds  than 
areas  without  a  crime  problem.  Lastly, 
we  must  increase  the  level  of  spending  to 
fight  crime.  I  comm«id  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  increasing  the  adminis- 
tration's request  by  $170  million,  but  I 
feel  that  even  the  committee  recommen- 
dation of  $650  million  for  fiscal  1971  is 
too  little.  For  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States,  the  adminis- 
tration now  requests  about  $1,000  in 
spending.  For  the  coming  year,  of  each 
$1,000  allocated,  the  administration  pro- 
poses spending  only  $2.40  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  their  fight 
against  crime. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  feel  that 
the  bill,  H.R.  17825,  represents  progress 
and  is  a  constructive  measure,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  much  more  can  be  done. 

Let  us  move  against  street  crime;  let 
us  decrease  the  rate  of  recidivism— for 
example,  out  of  every  10  persons  impris- 
oned for  a  serious  crime,  four  will  re- 
turn to  crime  after  their  release;  let  us 
strike   against   organized   crime   syruli- 


cates;  let  us  attack  the  illegal  traffic 
of  narcotics;  smd  finally,  let  us  bring 
the  accused  to  a  swift  acquittal  or 
conviction  by  modernizing  our  Judicial 
process. 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crime  rate  in  the  United  States  has  risen 
so  alarmingly  in  recent  years  that  the 
public  has  all  but  commanded  Congress 
to  find  a  solution. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  Amendments  of  1970  which 
we  are  considering  today  form  a  measure 
which  can  do  much  to  assure  the  public 
that  we  in  the  Congress  are  doing  our 
Job  in  combating  crime. 

This  act  would  authorize  a  $3.2  billion 
expenditure  over  the  next  3  years  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  research,  training,  edu- 
cation, upgrading  our  correctional  In- 
stitutions, and  other  law  enforcement 
purposes. 

It  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  while 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  assisting  local  governments  in 
their  fight  against  crime,  the  control  of 
anticrime  programs  must  rest  in  the 
localities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1960,  crime  in  this 
country  has  increased  more  than  120 
percent — and  those  are  only  reported 
crimes.  In  1969  alone,  crime  rose  by  11 
percent.  In  1968,  the  most  recent  year 
available,  the  cost  of  crime  in  the  United 
States  was  more  than  $31  billion. 

We  still  have  a  tremendous  Job  to  do 
in  our  poor  neighborhoods,  where  crime 
makes  our  citizens  fear  to  walk  the 
streets.  But  we  must  also  move  to  com- 
bat crime  in  our  suburban  and  rural 
areas,  where  the  largest  increases  in 
crime  have  occurred  in  recent  years. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  is  a  perfect 
bill,  or  that  a  perfect  bill  to  combat 
crime  that  Is  constitutional  can  ever  be 
devised. 

But  this  act  is  a  concrete  step  forward 
that  will  enable  local  law  enforcement 
divisions  to  improve  their  programs  and 
get  on  with  the  business  of  fighting 
crime. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  support  this  bill  when  the  pack- 
age ctMnes  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fight  against  crime,  drug  abuse,  and  vio- 
lence in  Minnesota  and  elsewhere  will 
get  a  big  boost  this  afternoon.  As  one  of 
the  prime  authors  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968, 1  am  particularly  pleased  by  the 
action  we  are  taking  now.  We  are  about 
to  put  our  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
block  grant  concept  of  Federal  aid,  and 
we  are  placing  increasing  emphasis  on 
rehabilitating  the  criminal.  Our  correc- 
tional efforts  In  my  home  State  of  Min- 
nesota will  receive  more  attention  and 
support,  even  as  we  continue  to  Improve 
our  police  forces  and  our  criminal  courts 
S3rstem. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  our  Judiciary 
Committee's  bill.  I  cannot  claim  per- 
fection for  our  handiwork,  but  these 
amendments  represent  a  big  step  for- 
ward. And  on  the  whole  it  is  a  well- 
balanced  bill,  representing  an  acceptable 
compromise  between  those  of  us  who 
support  the  block  grant  approach  and 
those  who  prefer  a  direct  grant  program 
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under  which  LEAA  would  grafit  large 
shares  of  action  funds  directly  to  large 
cities.  The  compromise  represents  essen- 
tially a  reafHrmation  of  the  ba3ic  block 
grant  structure  with  some  changes  de- 
signed to  assure  that  sufficient  funds 
will  be  channeled  to  the  cities. 

It  is  of  great  significance.  ll  believe. 
that,  after  much  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  block  grant  approach  and 
much  discussion  of  proposed  changes,  the 
committee  decided  to  make  noichanges 
in  the  basic  block  grant  provisions  of  the 
LEAA  legislation.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  State  block  grant  concept  is  pot  only 
of  great  benefit  to  the  cities  ioday  in 
terms  of  money  but  it  will  turn  out  to 
be  the  best  vehicle  to  reduce  crime  in 
the  future. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  there 
are  expert  agencies  concerned  with  plan- 
ning and  program  development  lor  crim- 
inal justice  within  an  entire  State.  I  think 
that  it  should  be  State  offlcials-4-and  not 
Federal  officials — who  evaluate  |  requests 
and  negotiate  differences  betwefen  cities, 
counties  and  suburban  and  regiobal  plan- 
ning commissions.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Washington  should  directly  !  monitor 
thousands  of  individual  grant  projects 
in  cities  and  counties  all  over  thje  Nation. 
State  officials  are  much  more  i  familiar 
with  local  problems  than  Wa:&ington- 
based  officials  are.  States  are  also  the 
appropriate  units  of  government  to  en- 
courage broad  coordination  an(  I  cooper- 
ation among  cities  and  counties  for  the 
improvement  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system. 

A  program  solely  of  direct  grants  to 
the  cities  woiild  make  Washingt  an  a  con- 
trolling director  of  every  an  tier  me  proj- 
ect in  the  country.  It  would  also  by 
necessity  spawn  an  enormou!  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  evaluate  these  i  >rograins, 
and  would  undermine  the  whole  concept 
of  a  Federal-state-local  ccfoperative 
partnership  which  LEAA  is  attelnpting  to 
establish  in  the  anticrime  area  and  in 
other  areas  of  social  progress. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Entergov- 
ernmental  Relations  earlier  it  is  month 
recommended,  after  a  study  of  ihe  LEAA 
program,  that  the  "block  grantjapproach 
embodied  in  the  act  be  retaineq  and  that 
States  make  further  improveknents  in 
their  operations  under  it."  It  also  ex- 
pressed its  strong  belief  that  'the  block 
grtmt  represents  a  significant  levice  for 
swjhieving  greater  cooperation  tind  co- 
ordination of  criminal  justice  (fforts  be- 
tween the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions." 

Last  week  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference, which  also  studied  tie  impact 
of  LEAA's  operation,  issued  a  report 
which  concluded: 


Stat«s  have  broad  authority 
bllity  and   are  best  able  to 
various  parts  of  the  criminal 
State,  local  and  federal  officials 
the  block  grant  approach  has 
well  m  bringing  together  the 
system. 
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Although   retaining   the 
grant  structure,  the  committal 
make  two  significant  changes 
nibus  Crime  Control  and 
Act  designed  to  assure  that 
program  is  responsive  to  the  la^ 
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ment needs  of  local  government.  Al- 
though I  certainly  agree  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  assure  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  Federal  crime  control  funds 
in  programs  where  they  can  have  the 
greatest  impact,  and  I  recognize  that  the 
large  cities  have  disproportionately  seri- 
ous crime  problems,  I  want  to  set  out  my 
views  in  some  detail  on  both  committee 
amendments. 

The  first  amendment  requires  that 
LEAA  not  approve  a  State  plan  for  law 
enforcement  assistance  unless  It  express- 
ly finds  that  the  plan  provides  for  "the 
allocation  of  an  adequate  share  of  as- 
sistance to  deal  with  the  law  enforce- 
ment problems  In  areas  of  high  crime  in- 
cidence." Those  in  city  government 
should  not  construe  this  amendment  as 
requiring  that  Federal  funds  be  distrib- 
uted on  the  basis  of  crime  statistics,  and 
that  all  they  need  do  in  order  to  be  en- 
titled to  more  funds  is  show  higher  crime 
figures.  This  is  most  definitely  not  the 
intent  of  the  committee. 

Two  points  should  be  emphasized  in 
this  regard.  First,  the  phrase  "areas  of 
high  crime  incidence"  does  not  refer  sole- 
ly to  FBI  crime  report  statistics  and  other 
such  crime  indexes.  In  determining 
which  areas  are  entitled  to  particular  at- 
tention, LEAA  must  look  at  crime  figures, 
but  it  may  also  consider  such  factors  as 
corrections  problems  and  court  backlogs. 
In  other  words,  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  focus  attention  on  areas  with 
disT>roportlonately  severe  law  enforce- 
ment problems,  not  on  areas  with  high 
crime  counts. 

Second,  the  amendment  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  be  based  upon  determinations  of 
high  crime  Incidence,  but  rather  that 
areas  identified  as  entitled  to  particular 
emphasis  receive  an  adequate  share  of 
the  benefits  of  Federal  assistance.  In  this 
regard,  in  determining  whether  a  State 
plan  deals  adequately  with  a  particular 
area.  LEAA  may  consider  the  amount 
of  funds  allocated  to  that  area  and,  in 
addition,  the  extent  to  which  the  area 
benefits  from  the  allocation  of  funds  to 
other  programs  and  to  other  areas. 

For  example,  in  assessing  the  impact 
of  the  benefits  of  Federal  assistance  up- 
on a  given  city.  LEAA  should  consider 
the  extent  to  which  the  city  benefits 
from  programs  financed  out  of  LEAA 
funds  Eillocated  to  the  State  or  to  other 
areas  of  the  State.  Programs  that  might 
be  Included  In  such  an  assessment  are 
statewide  criminal  Justice  information 
systems,  statewide  or  areawide  programs 
to  provide  training  in  the  prosecution 
of  organized  crime  or  statewide  or  area- 
wide  correctional  construction  programs. 
The  second  committee  amendment 
designed  to  benefit  the  cities  would  re- 
quire each  State  to  contribute  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  programs  and  projects  un- 
dertaken by  local  units  within  the  State. 
I  concede  that  the  States  should  assiime 
a  greater  financial  responsibility  for  lo- 
cal programs  and  projects  funded  by 
LEAA.  But  I  fear  that  the  increased  fi- 
nancial burden  required  by  the  commit- 
tee amendment  may  drive  some  States 
out  of  the  LEAA  program.  I  would  pre- 
fer that  the  amendment  permit  LEIAA 


to  adjust  or  waive  the  requirement  in 
extraordinary  cases,  such  as  the  case  of 
a  state  where  the  legislature  may  not  be 
In  session  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
additional  fimds  for  this  coming  fiscal 
year.  I  would  hope  that  other  members 
of  the  committee  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  amendment  should  not  be  Inter- 
preted so  infiexlbly  as  not  to  permit  ad- 
justments to  accommodate  such  situa- 
tions. 

Two  other  possibly  troublesome  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  merit  attention.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  bill  requires  that  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
LEAA  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  corrections,  in- 
cluding probation  and  parole. 

I  share  the  concern  of  other  Members 
that  adequate  funds  be  allocated  to  this 
long  neglected  and  sorely  deficient  com- 
ponent of  law  enforcement.  But  I  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  an  inflexible  for- 
mula, or  at  least  one  given  an  inflexible 
interpretation.  I  think  It  will  be  taken 
by  the  States  as  an  Indication  that  Con- 
gress has  decided  that  25  percent  of  each 
State's  fimds — no  less  and  no  more — 
should  be  used  for  correctional  pro- 
grams. I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  I  do 
not  interpret  the  provision  as  requiring 
each  and  every  State  to  utilize  at  least 
25  percent  of  Its  block  grant  funds  for 
correctional  programs.  The  require- 
ment Is  that  at  least  25  percent  of  all 
funds  appropriated  to  LEAA  be  used  for 
correctional  purposes.  This  would  permit 
freedom  and  flexibility  from  State  to 
State  so  long  as  the  nationwide  average 
is  25  percent. 

The  final  provision  I  wish  to  mention 
is  the  committee  amendment  to  the  def- 
inition of  "law  enforcement."  The  pres- 
ent act  defines  "law  enforcement"  to 
include  "all  activities  pertaining  to  crime 
prevention  or  reduction  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  law."  The  amended 
definition  would  include  "all  activities 
pertaining  to  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  police  efforts  to  prevent  crime  and 
to  apprehend  criminals,  activities  of  the 
criminal  courts  and  related  agencies,  and 
activities  of  corrections,  probation,  and 
parole  authorities."  On  its  face,  this  new 
definition  would  appear  to  narrow  the 
range  of  activities  included  within  the 
scope  of  the  LEAA  program.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, the  purpose  of  amending  the  defi- 
nition was  to  broaden  the  scope  by  in- 
cluding activities  not  now  encompassed, 
such  as  activities  of  "social  service 
agencies"  relating  to  law  enforcement. 
When  those  activities  were  rejected  In 
committee,  we  were  left  with  a  defini- 
tion which  may  be  Interpreted  as  nar- 
rowing the  definition  of  law  enforce- 
ment. I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  was 
not  Intended  and  that  the  new  defini- 
tion should  be  considered  to  encompass 
all  activities  that  are  covered  by  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  which  will 
shortly  be  passed  by  the  House.  Is  not  an 
administration  proposal.  Neither  is  It  a 
Democratic  nor  Republican  measure. 
Rather.  It  is  a  genuine  bipartisan  con- 
gressional measure.  While  many  admin- 
istration spokesmen  have  endeavored  to 
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make  political  capital  out  of  the  crime 
issue,  the  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  led  by  Chair- 
man Celler,  have,  through  their  labors, 
produced  a  practical  answer,  rather  than 
partisan  rhetoric  to  this  problem  which 
concerns  all  our  citizens.  I  am  confident 
that  the  future  will  demonstrate  that 
they.  In  drafting,  and  the  House  today 
in  passing.  H.R.  17825.  achieved  a  nota- 
ble and  far-reaching  step  in  turning  the 
tide  In  favor  of  law  and  order  In  this 
Nation. 

The  bill  is  exclusively  the  product  of 
congressional  initiative  and  leadersliip. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  Representative  Celler,  intro- 
duced legislation  to  extend  the  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  last 
October.  Hearings  on  crime  were  an- 
nounced by  Chairman  Celler  on  Janu- 
ary 16.  It  was  not  imtil  February  17, 
however,  that  the  administration  sub- 
mitted a  draft  bill  embodying  its  pro- 
posals. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell,  when  tes- 
tifying before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  stated  that  the  administra- 
tion could  not  utilize  more  than  $480 
million  for  law  enforcement  assistance 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Wisely,  the 
members  of  that  committee,  without  re- 
gard to  partisanship,  rejected  the  At- 
torney General's  position.  The  drafting 
of  HJl.  17825  was  a  model  of  committee 
workmanship  at  its  very  best.  The  com- 
mitt€e  carefully  scrutinized  all  of  the 
Justice  Department's  proposals.  Recom- 
mendations from  other  quarters  such  as 
the  National  Governors'  Conference,  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  were  also 
carefully  weighed.  Some  of  these  recom- 
mendations found  their  way  Into  the  fi- 
nal bill;  however,  credit  and  responsi- 
bility for  that  product  must  be  assigned 
entirely  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Hopefully,  passage  of  the  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  will  put  to  rest 
the  irresponsible  allegations  that  the 
91st  Congress  has  failed  to  face  up  to  its 
responsibilities  in  the  anticrime  field. 
This  measure  is  ideally  tailored  to  com- 
bat effectively  the  type  of  crime  which 
threatens  the  average  citizen  on  our  city 
streets,  rape,  robbery,  assault,  murder, 
and  so  forth.  It  will  afford  substantial 
genuine  support  to  the  front-line  sol- 
dier in  the  war  on  crime — the  man  on 
the  beat.  It  will  make  available  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  $650  million  in  Fed- 
eral grants  to  strengthen  local  police  de- 
partments in  their  fight  against  crime. 
An  additional  SI  billion  is  authorized  for 
this  purpose  for  1972  and  $1.5  billion  for 
1973.  Grants  can  be  made  for  the  recruit- 
ment, training,  and  salaries  of  police  of- 
ficers. Moneys  can  be  utilized  for  the 
construction  of  police  stations.  Jails,  and 
other  physical  facilities,  as  well  as  the 
purchase  of  the  new  type  of  sophisti- 
cated equipment  required  today  for  the 
effective  prevention  and  detection  of 
crime.  Funds  can  also  provide  for 
strengthening  courts,  and  speeding  the 
process  of  Justice. 

Fighting  crime  at  the  local  level,  and 
crime  is  a  problem  which  has  to  be 
fought  at  the  local  level,  costs  money 


and  lots  of  it.  Mayors  and  police  chiefs 
without  exception  tell  us  this  is  what 
they  need  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; they  need  more  of  it  and  need  it 
quicker  and  with  less  bureaucratic  red- 
tape.  The  House-passed  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1970  will  be  of 
tremendous  assistance  in  attaining  those 
goals. 

My  congratulations  to  Chairman 
Celler  and  his  committee  for  a  Job  well 
done. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
legislation  which  we  have  before  us  to- 
day, I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  battle 
against  crime — both  organized  and  street 
crime — must  continue  on  many  fronts 
if  we  are  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
original  Safe  Streets  Act. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  legislation 
which  we  are  considering  today  will  truly 
do  this.  The  war  against  crime  involves 
all  levels  of  government — local.  State, 
and  Federal.  It  goes  without  question 
that  the  local  law  enforcement  official  is 
the  man  on  the  firing  line,  and  as  a  man 
serving  In  his  own  community,  he  Is  best 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  many  elements 
of  crime,  especially  those  of  street  crime. 

Given  enough  time  and  money,  law 
enforcement  officials  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, at  every  level,  can  do  dramatic 
things.  This  we  have  proven  during  the 
past  2  years,  during  which  time  my 
own  State  of  Callfomla  has  received 
more  than  S5  million  in  assistance 
through  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act. 

Too  little  of  this  has  gone  to  rural 
counties  and  communities  which  face 
problems  as  do  the  urban  areas,  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  extended  program 
can  provide  more  for  these  less  populated 
regions. 

We  are  making  legislative  progress  on 
the  war  a«:ainst  crime,  but  to  achieve 
final  victory  also  demands  Individual 
participation.  This  Is  not  an  effort  we 
can  delegate  to  others. 

Crime  is  a  kind  of  human  behavior; 
controlling  it  requires  that  parents  set  a 
good  example  for  their  children  by  their 
own  respect  for  the  law  and  for  Its  offi- 
cial representatives,  by  their  own 
honesty,  by  their  own  refusal  to  con- 
tribute to  or  condone  minor  offenses. 

If  America  is  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
crime,  it  must  welcome  new  ideas  and 
risk  new  actions.  It  must  use  every  re- 
source available.  It  must  resist  those  who 
point  to  scapegoats  or  easy  overnight 
solutions;  there  are  none.  It  must  recog- 
nize that  in  our  free  society  we  must  have 
law  and  order  with  Justice.  In  the  long 
run  we  carmot  have  one  without  the 
other;  freedom  demands  that  we  have 
both. 

I  believe  the  legislation  which  we  have 
before  us  will  provide  the  necessary  as- 
sistance to  our  local  people  so  that  they 
may  carry  this  battle  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

In  short  this  legislation  would  accom- 
plish the  following  things : 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $3.2 
billion  for  the  next  3  years — $650  million 
for  fiscal  1971.  $1  billion  for  fiscal  1972, 
and  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal  1973. 

Abolishes  the  present  triumviral  man- 


agement of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration — LEAA — replacing 
it  with  a  single  administrator  advised 
by  two  deputy  administrators. 

Establishes  a  new  separate  grant  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  construction,  reno- 
vation and  acquisition  of  correctional 
facilities  as  well  as  improvement  of  cor- 
rectional programs.  LEAA  would  make  50 
percent  of  these  grants  available  to  State 
planning  agencies  and  50  percent  avail- 
able for  direct  discretionary  grants  to 
State  agencies,  local  governments,  or  a 
combination  of  both.  The  bill  would  also 
raise  the  limit  placed  on  the  Federal 
share  of  expenditures  for  these  projects 
from  the  present  50  percent  to  75  per- 
cent. To  encourage  this  new  emphasis 
on  corrections,  the  bill  specifies  that  25 
percent  of  all  appropriations  for  law  en- 
forcement be  committed  to  corrections. 

Requires  that  State  plans  for  LEAA 
funds  provide  adequate  assistance  for 
high  crime  rate  areas.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires States  to  contribute  25  percent  of 
the  non-Federal  share  of  funds  used  by 
local  governments  to  carry  out  federally 
assisted  programs. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  we  may  achieve 
the  true  goals  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  crime  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  this 
country  today.  It  is  of  many  kinds,  stems 
from  many  sources  and  derives  from 
many  conditions  in  our  social,  econwnic, 
and  national  life. 

Personally.  I  agree  with  the  great 
chairman  of  the  distinguished  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  my  esteemed,  be- 
loved friend,  and  one  of  the  greatest  law- 
yers in  this  country,  the  Honorable 
Emanuel  Celler.  when  he  states  in  effect 
that  money  alone  will  not  solve  the  crime 
problems  of  tWs  Nation. 

Indeed,  billions  and  bUllons  of  dollars 
could  be  spent  to  solve  and  banish  crime 
and  would  be  of  no  avail  unless  the 
money  were  properly  distributed,  reach- 
ing the  places  of  every  crime  incidence, 
and  accompanied  by  determined,  effec- 
tive law  enforcement  in  every  commu- 
nity where  the  serious  crime  problems 
exist. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  to  spend  every 
necessary  penny  to  bring  about  the  re- 
duction, and.  where  possible,  the  elimi- 
nation of  crime  in  this  coimtry.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  be  responsible  for  voting 
for  any  measure  that  will  waste  the 
people's  money  by  granting  thousands 
to  communities  in  the  country  without 
emphasizing  the  needs  right  down  to 
guidelines,  and  organizing  anticrime 
programs  along  sensible,  practical,  effi- 
cient lines,  capable  of  doing  the  job  that 
must  be  done. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the 
expert  briefliig  of  Chairman  Celler,  who, 
as  usual,  made  a  very  fine  analysis  of 
pending  l^islation  in  this  case,  as  he 
always  does. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
proper  distribution  of  the  huge  funds 
provided  by  the  bill,  and  am  certain  that 
is  what  the  distinguished  committee  has 
in  mind,  and  that  is  what  other  Members 
of  the  House  want,  in  my  himible  judg- 
ment. 
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I  also  think  we  ouyht  to  givs  consld 
eration  to  the  special  problems 
and  Iowa  whose  legislatures  do 
untU  next  year,  so  that  they  cm  be  as- 
sured of  getting  funds,  if  so  ne<ded,  that 
are  going  to  be  allotted  to  man]  commu- 
nities under  this  bill. 

It  will  not  be  to  much  avail.  \l  we  pom- 
out  bUUons  of  dollars  without  making  a 
real  strong,  determined  effort  «  compel 
respect  for  law  in  this  countn  .  because 
we  are  living  in  times  when  some  people 

including 
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are  openly  flaunting  the  law, 
some  law  officers  and  officials. 

This  is  something  that  has 
stopped,  if  we  are  going  to  hi.ve  a  free 
country,  organized,  implemented  and 
continued  under  the  law.  wheite  people's 
rights  are  respected,  and  stability  is  pre- 
served, for  the  beneflt  of  aU  the  people. 
As  a  national  policy  and  program,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  demonstmte  to  all 
lawbreakers,  particularly  thos(!  that  are 
intent  upon  starting  a  bloody  revolution 
by  force  and  violence  in  thii  country. 
While  we  w-ill  by  all  means  protect  law- 
ful dissent  and  protest,  this  cc  untry  will 
not  tolerate  contempt  for  law  expressed 
by  efforts  to  turn  our  streets  iito  sham- 
bles of  destruction  and  violenc ;,  disrupt- 
ing every  vestiRe  of  law  enf  or«  ment.  and 
developing  situations  in  some  places 
amounting  to  anaichy  and  general  law- 
lessness. 

Under  our  system,  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  is  not  generally  responsible  for 
law  enforcement  at  the  local  level.  That 
is  usually  the  province  of  the  local  com- 
munity, backed  up  by  the  State,  and  up 
to  recently  this  system  has  worked  well 
and  efficiently  tuid  it  has  Maintained 
order  and  public  decorum  in  me  Nation. 
However,  that  day  has  passed.  We 
have  now  moved  quite  a  way  pto  a  new 
era,  where  there  are  organi^.  wide- 
spread efforts  to  flaunt  and  Violate  the 
law.  at  the  same  time  spreadiilg  violence, 
disorder,  and  force.  That  is  e^ntially  a 
most  challenging  problem  before  us. 

We  must  reinstate  the  titie  in  this 
great  country  when  free  men 
from  any  class,  creed,  or 
American  life,  and  their  fai 
can  walk  the  streets  of  our 
without  fear  of  being  attack 
beaten,  robbed,  and  raped 
these  outrages  must  cease  in]  this  coun- 
try, and  this  Congress  cannot  delay  one 
moment  In  checking  this  c 
turning  the  mastery  of  the 
farce  and  disgrace  to  this  N 
making  our  Nation  the  laugh 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  mov 
now  without  further  delay  £o 
this  evil  of  crime  of  every 
eating  away  at  the  foundat. 
Nation,  and  threatening  us  ^  we  have 
never  been  threatened  before  with  the 
destruction  of  all  the  things  wie  hold  dear, 
our  lives,  our  freedom,  our  Values,  and 
our  safety  on  the  streets  andp  the  pub- 
lic places,  as  well  as  in  our  homes,  and 
making  a  mockery  out  of  air  heritage 
as  free  men  and  women  whom  this  Gov- 
ernment exist";,  among  other  things,  to 
protect  and  guard,  wherever  Khey  may  be. 
I  will  support  this  bill,  ^i^.  Speaker, 
but  I  certainly  hope  that  it  wfil  be  under- 
stood here  in  this  debate,  and  by  appro- 
priate amendments,  if  they  are  deemed 
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necessary  in  the  House,  to  guarantee  that 
none  of  this  money  will  be  wasted  but 
will  be  used  to  reinstate  the  majesty  and 
power  of  the  law — in  every  American 
community — to  guard  our  people,  their 
homes,  and  their  shrines  against  lawless 
criminal  elements,  as  well  as  against  the 
vandals  and  destructionists,  who  seek  to 
overthrow  our  Government,  and  replace 
it  with  the  godless.  Communist,  police 
state  that  would  destroy  and  nullify  all 
the  great  values  of  our  free  American 
society. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  sincerely  hope  there  will 
be  a  fair,  equitable,  responsible,  and  Just 
distribution  of  these  fimds  among  all 
communities  in  this  country  who  need 
them,  so  there  will  be  no  waste  of  the 
people's  money,  and  every  community 
that  needs  it  will  be  given  substantial 
means  to  help  grapple  with  and  solve 
these  problems  of  crime,  delinquency 
and  disorder  that  are  plaguing  this  Na- 
tion as  never  before. 

Suppression  of  crime  is  but  the  first 
round  of  this  battle.  It  must  be  followed 
up  by  a  stubborn  quest  for  the  reasons 
that  are  causing  crime,  so  we  can  mobi- 
lize the  social  and  professional  forces 
necessary,  in  their  entirety,  to  formulate 
alleviative  measures,  and  further  legis- 
lative and  administrative  action  re- 
quired to  attack  the  causes,  wherever 
they  lie,  of  these  sad  conditions  currently 
afflicting  American  society. 

Let  us  furnish  the  strong  leadership 
and  the  weapons  for  this  battle.  The 
American  people  will  do  the  rest. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  17825,  the  law  enforcement 
assistance  amendments. 

This  bill,  which  amends  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $3.2  billion  for  the  next  3  years. 

It  abolishes  the  present  three-headed 
management  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  and  replaces 
it  with  a  more  functional  single  admin- 
istrator. 

I  am  particularly  interested,  however, 
in  a  third  aspect  of  this  bill,  that  aspect 
which  establishes  a  new  separate  grant 
program  to  provide  for  construction,  ren- 
ovation, and  acquisition  of  correctional 
facilities.  It  would  also  improve  correc- 
tional facilities.  The  bill  would  make  50 
percent  of  these  grants  available  to  State 
planning  agencies  and  50  percent  avail- 
able for  direct  discretionary  grants  to 
State  agencies,  local  governments  or  a 
combination  of  both.  It  would  also  raise 
the  limit  placed  on  the  Federal  share  of 
expenditures  for  these  projects  from  the 
present  50  to  75  percent.  To  encourage 
this  new  emphasis  on  corrections  the  bill 
specifies  that  25  percent  of  all  appro- 
priations for  law  enforcement  be  com- 
mitted to  corrections. 

A  few  months  ago  I  introduced  a  prison 
reform  bill  which  was  generally  directed 
toward  the  desperate  problem  of  inade- 
quate corrections  facilities  and  the  high 
rate  of  recidivism. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  United  States 
must  urgently  and  dramatically  increase 
its  investment  not  only  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  crime  prevention  but  in  Its 
corrections     system.     Corrections .  in- 


cludes Jails,  prisons,  probation,  and 
parole. 

The  rmtionwide  inadequacy  of  correc- 
tion faculties,  particularly  for  youthful 
offenders,  is  shameful  to  the  point  of 
scandal  and  disgrace. 

The  most  overcrowded  Jails  are  located 
in  metropolitan  areas,  but  the  need  for 
action  exists  in  every  region  of  the 
country. 

The  young  offender  constitutes  the 
largest  and  most  virulent  portion  of  the 
danger  on  the  streets  of  our  cities.  His 
recidivism  rates  are  enormously  high. 

We  simply  must  get  them  off  the 
streets,  then  do  a  better  Job  of  saving 
them  once  they  are  off  the  streets. 

Unless  we  obtain  a  national  commit- 
ment on  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
crime  problem,  no  end  to  the  crime  spiral 

is  in  sight.  .    ,  *    ^w 

The  first  imperative  is  to  isolate  the 
dangerous  and  the  incorrigible  young 
criminals  from  society.  The  second  Im- 
perative is  to  upgrade  the  people,  the 
techniques,  the  facilities  which  make  up 
the  corrections  system.  An  improvement 
in  this  aspect  can  have  a  multiplier  ef- 
fect in  the  other  aspects. 

There  are  now  1.3  million  people  un- 
der the  supervision  and  restraint  of  Fed- 
eral State,  and  county  corrections  de- 
partments. One-third  are  behind  bars, 
two-thirds  under  parole  and  probatiori 
By  1975.  the  figure  is  expected  to  swell 
to  1.8  million.  , 

Since  experts  agree  that  the  Nation  s 
prisons  are  the  major  breeding  grounds 
for  criminal  careers,  it  is  Imperative  that 
new  efforts  must  be  made  at  recidivism 
prevention. 

The  National  CouncU  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  took  a  close  look  at  maiur 
State  and  local  prison  facilities  In  1968, 
and  found  that  an  astounding  93  percent 
of  aU  Juvenile  courts  have  no  separate 
juvenile  detention  facilities. 

Chronic  overcrowding  exists  in  both 
Juvenile  and  adult  faciliUes.  One  direct 
result  is  that  law-abiding  citizens  con- 
tinue to  be  terrorized  by  those  who  are 
In  their  midst  only  because  of  lack  of  ceu 
space. 

The  phenomenon  Is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  a  single  State  or  region.  State 
and  local  governments  suffer  from  an 
InabUity  to  finance  needed  improvements 
even  where  pubUc  officials  have  an  en- 
lightened and  dee^J  concern  for  the 
problem.  „ 

The  need  Is  clear.  It  has  been  weu 
analyzed.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  help 
the  States  do  the  Job. 

It  is  time  to  reverse  the  growing  dan- 
ger in  our  cities  and  in  oxir  prisons,  and 
to  restore  to  both  offender  and  victun  the 
opportunity  to  buUd  useful  Uves  in  an 
atmosphere  of  security  and  freedom. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  2  years  ago  Congress  deter- 
mined that  the  high  Incidence  of  crime 
in  the  United  States  was  a  threat  to  the 
security  and  welfare  of  every  citizen. 
Recognizing  that  crime  is  essentially  a 
local  problem.  Congress  passed  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
setting  up  a  program  of  Federal  grants 
to  State  and  mimicipal  governments  to 
Improve  their  law  enforcement  machin- 
ery. 
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But  having  established  clearly  that 
crime  is  a  national  problem  which  con- 
cerns the  Congress  and  citizens  across 
the  land,  we  have  devoted  a  relatively 
small  part  of  our  resources  to  crime  pre- 
vention and  control.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year,  for  example,  Congress  has  appro- 
priated only  $268  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that  the  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  Amend- 
ment of  1970  authorizes  $650  million  for 
fiscal  1971,  $1  billion  for  fiscal  1972,  and 
$1.5  bUlion  for  fiscal  1973. 

These  sums  are  in  my  judgment,  a 
bare  minimum  of  what  Is  needed.  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  must  Invest  substan- 
tially more  of  our  resources  to  improve 
the  criminal  justice  system  in  America. 
I  was  dismayed  to  read  in  the  committee 
report  that  at  present,  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  all  government  revenue  is  spent 
on  the  entire  apparatus  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice, including  all  police,  all  courts,  and 
all  correctional  facilities. 

The  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1970  expands  and  substantially 
improves  the  earlier  legislation.  It  pro- 
vides increased  Federal  assistance  for 
construction  and  renovation  of  correc- 
tional facilities  and  requires  that  the 
States  contribute  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  funds  to  match  Federal  grants,  thus 
removing  a  burden  from  local  taxpayers 
in  towns  and  cities.  Equally  Important 
is  the  fact  that  States  must  now  direct 
an  adequate  pror>ortion  of  the  Federal 
fimds  to  high  crime  areas.  I  think,  too. 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  will  be 
strengthened  by  having  at  its  head  a 
single  administrator  rather  than  a  three- 
man  board. 

I  note  with  considerable  interest  that 
the  committee  did  not  incorporate  into 
its  amendments  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's recommendation  that  the  LEAA 
be  permitted  to  waive  the  requirement 
that  a  designated  percentage  of  fimds 
be  distributed  directly  to  local  govern- 
ments. I  am  extremely  concerned  that 
Federal  moneys  reach  the  local  areas 
most  in  need  of  assistance;  and  though 
I  am  not  wedded  to  any  given  means  of 
accomplishing  this,  I  shall  look  to  the 
committee's  continuing  review  of  the  act 
to  see  if  the  moneys  are  actually  reach- 
ing high  crime  areas  under  the  present 
formula. 

It  Is  imperative,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
our  streets  be  made  safe  and  our  citi- 
zens be  protected.  We  must  seek  to  com- 
bat crime  at  its  sources  of  origin  and 
we  have  to  improve  and  modernize  our 
Judicial  procedures  and  our  correctional 
institutions.  The  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  has  already  made  it  possible 
for  local  law  enforcement  officials  to 
receive  training  in  new  methods  of  crime 
prevention  and  riot  control.  The  act  has 
provided  the  opportunity  for  police  offi- 
cials to  earn  advance  degrees  in  soci- 
ology and  criminology  and.  in  general 
has  served  as  an  impetiis  to  upgrade  the 
status  and  stature  of  law  enforcement 
officers  In  addition,  the  act  has  enabled 
local  and  State  governments  to  obtain 
new  crime  control  equipment  ranging 
from  vehicles  to  improved  street  light- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we 'pride  ourselves  upon 


our  material  wealth  and  possessions.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  freedoms  which  are 
guaranteed  in  our  Constitution.  But  ma- 
terial possessions  and  our  freedoms  have 
little  meaning  if  they  cannot  be  enjoyed 
In  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  security. 
The  Federal  Goverrunent  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  all  in  its  power  to  assist  our 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  secure  and  Just  society. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  past  month,  we  have  passed  tjje  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  the  enactm^t  of  a 
law  which  began  a  significant  new  part- 
nership between  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  to  strengthen  and  coordi- 
nate law  enforcement  efforts  at  all  levels. 
On  June  19,  1968.  President  Johnson 
signed  th3  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Through  that 
act's  creation  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration — LEAA — the 
Federal  Government  has  encouraged  and 
aided  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
preparation  of  comprehensive  law  en- 
forcement plans  and  in  carrying  out  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  improve  and 
strengthen  law  enforcement.  The  Crime 
Control  Act  created  a  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, under  the  authority  of  the  LEAA. 
that  through  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies  and  through  its  studies 
and  research  programs  has  encouraged 
training,  education,  research,  and  devel- 
opment for  the  purpose  of  improving 
law  enforcement  and  developing  new 
methods  for  the  prevention  and  reduc- 
tion of  crime,  and  the  detection  and  ap- 
prehension of  criminals.  In  fiscal  1969 
alone,  $19  million  was  distributed  to  the 
States  for  planning  grants  and  $29  mil- 
lion for  action  grants  covering  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  law  enforcement 
personnel,  construction  of  buUdlngs  and 
other  physical  facilities  necessary  for 
law  enforcement,  development  of  State 
organized  crime  control  councils,  orga- 
nization and  training  of  regular  and 
special  police  imits  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  riots  and  civil  disorders, 
and  many  other  programs;  $3  million 
was  allocated  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, $6V2  million  for  academic  assistance, 
and  another  $3  million  for  FBI  programs. 
These  programs  were  considerably  ex- 
panded in  the  1970  fiscal  year  as  $268 
million  was  appropriated  for  LEAA 
programs. 

Despite  this  hopeful  beglimlng,  we  con- 
tinue to  lose  our  battle  against  crime  as 
recent  PBI  statistics  demonstrate.  Of 
course,  the  LEAA  cannot  be  blamed  for 
the  continually  spiraling  crime  rate.  It 
is  possible  that  the  rate  of  crime  Increase 
would  have  been  greater  without  the  new 
plaiming  and  action  grants  that  have 
stimulated  many  States  to  formulate 
their  first  comprehensive  plans  to  coun- 
ter the  upsurge  of  criminal  activity.  Even 
so,  studies  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  Urban  Cosdition,  and  other 
organizations,  indicate  that  there  are  se- 
rious deficiencies  in  the  organization  arid 
administration  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  and  distribu- 
tion of  grants  to  the  States.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  support  H.R.  17825.  This 


bill,  which  wotild  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act.  would  enable  the 
LEAA  and  State  planning  agencies  to 
better  fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  created. 

Commendable  as  this  bill  may  be  it 
neglected  to  include  the  courts  in  its 
definition  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
thus  overlooking  an  area  in  which  re- 
search and  planning  are  particularly 
needed.  To  overcome  this  inequity  our 
very  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lowxnsteim)  has 
introduced  H.R.  17442. 

I  am  privileged  to  be  among  the  16 
cosponsors  of  this  much  needed  improve- 
ment in  the  legislation.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  LowTENSTEiN  plans  to  offer  the  pro- 
visions of  his  proposal  as  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  before  us.  The  proposed 
amendment  recognizes  that  courts  as 
well  as  policemen  play  an  important  role 
in  law  enforcement  by  expanding  the 
definition  of  "law  enforcement"  in  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  to  include 
activities  of  criminal  courts  and  related 
agencies,  activities  of  corrections,  proba- 
tion, rehabilitative  and  social  service 
agencies  relating  to  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice,  thus  enabling  States  to 
include  these  important  agencies  in  their 
comprehensive  law  enforcement  plans 
and  receive  Federal  grants  to  assist  them 
in  these  vital  aresis. 

This  amendment  to  the  Crime  Control 
Act  would  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  a  State  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Center  under  the  authority 
of  a  Director  who  would  be  an  associate 
administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration — LEAA — to 
"provide  for  and  encourage  improvement 
in  the  organization,  procedures  and  ad- 
ministration of  State  and  local  courts 
to  relieve  court  congestion  and  to  thereby 
promote  and  insure  the  right  to  a  speedy 
trial."  The  center  would  be  authorized 
to  conduct  research  into  the  administra- 
tion of  State  and  local  courts  to  develop 
recommendations  for  action  in  the  im- 
provement of  court  administration  and 
management  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  and  to  contract  with  public 
or  private  agencies  for  assistance  in  this 
research  and  development  of  recom- 
mendations. It  would  have  similar 
powers  and  functions  with  regard  to  the 
courts  as  the  Natioiuil  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  has 
with  regard  to  State  and  local  police — 
to  conduct  programs  of  instructional 
assistance  for  Judges  and  personnel  of 
State  and  local  courts,  to  collect,  publish 
and  disseminate  data  related  to  its  stud- 
ies and  programs,  and  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  officers  of  the  courts 
at  all  levels. 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  need  for 
this  amendment  and  trust  that  it  will 
overwhelmingly  prevail. 

One  of  the  primary  weaknesses  in  the 
current  administration  of  the  law  noted 
in  the  Nationsd  League  of  Cities  and 
Urban  Coalition  studies  is  that  adequate 
fimds  are  not  being  distributed  by  the 
State  governments  to  the  areas  where 
the  crime  rate  is  the  highest.  The  alloca- 
tion formulas  of  many  States,  which  dis- 
tribute an  equal  minimum  share  to  all 
geographic  areas  of  the  respective  States, 
has  the  effect  of  giving  a  disproportion- 
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ate  share  of  the  funds  for  local  i  >laimlng 
and  actiMi  programs  to  the  ruial  areas 
where  crime  rates  are  lowest.  H,R.  17825 
would  correct  this  imbalance  by  giving 
the  LEAA  authority  to  block  ffl-ants  to 
States  whose  plans  fail  to  pr^ide  for 
allocation  of  an  adequate  sharp  of  as- 
sistance to  deal  with  law  enfc^rcement 
problems  in  areas  of  high  crUae  inci- 
dence. 

The  cities  would  also  be  tided  by 
another  provision  of  this  bill  th  it  would 
require  the  State  to  provide  one  -quarter 
of  the  non-Federal  funding  of  St  ite  plan- 
ning agency  programs  for  law  enforce- 
ment improvement  if  the  city  or  agency 
applying  for  assistance  is  unabli  i  to  pro- 
vide matching  funds  required  to  obtain 
a  Federal  grant.  The  National  League 
of  Cities'  1969  study  of  the  adroinlstra- 
tion  of  LEAA  funds  in  31  States  revealed 
that  at  present  "most  SUte  budi  tets  pro- 
vide the  minimum  10  percent  r  latching 
funds  required  to  qualify  for  th  ;ir  plan- 
ning allocation  under  the  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  program." 

Several  new  areas  which  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  crime  problem  would  re- 
ceive special  attention  in  the  aroposed 
amendment.  For  the  first  time,  LEAA  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  SU  ites  hav- 
ing comprehensive  plans  for  ce  iters  for 
treatment  of  narcotics  addicts  and  for 
construction  or  leasing  of  t^porary 
courtroom  facilities  in  areas  of  high 
crime  incidence.  The  LEAA  wou^d  also  be 
given  new  authority  to  make  gfajits  for 
correctional  institutions  and  facilities. 

The  need  for  training  of  peopli  t  to  enter 
all  phases  of  law  enforcement  i  ►rograms 
is  recognized  by  this  bill.  Oiants  for 
training,  education,  research,  aJid  devel- 
opment for  improving  law  enfDrcement 
would  now  include  funds  far  books. 
Teachers  or  persons  preparing  to  teach 
courses  related  to  law  enf  orceme  nt  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  grants  in  addition 
to  the  present  authority  permitting 
training  funds  for  persons  prep  arlng  for 
careers  in  law  enforcement  onl; '.  To  im- 
prove the  universities'  facil  ties  for 
training  of  teachers  of  subjects  -elated  to 
law  enforcement,  the  LEAA  wc  uld  have 
the  authority  to  enter  into  conti  acts  with 
institutions  of  higher  educiition  or 
groups  of  vmiversities  or  colleges  to  as- 
sist them  in  planning,  d<veloping. 
strengthening,  improving,  or  cai  rying  out 
programs  to  trsdn  instructon  of  per- 
sons entering  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Finally,  to  provide  for  a  higher 
quahty  of  professional  law  enforcement 
officers.  LEAA  woiild  be  authoriiied  to  de- 
velop and  support  regional  and  national 
training  programs,  workshops,  iind  semi- 
nars to  instruct  State  and  local  law-en- 
forcement personnel  in  improved  meth- 
ods of  crime  prevention,  reduction,  and 
enforcement  of  criminal  law. 

The  internal  management  ol  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Admi:  listration 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  present  unwieldy  tiree-man 
directorate.  Comprehensive  an|d  coordi- 
nate planning  on  the  State  le\<el  will  be 
assisted  by  H.R.  17825's  authorifeation  for 
State  Criminal  Justice  Cocrdinating 
Councils  charged  with  assuring  coordi- 
nation of  all  law  enforcement  activities 
such  as  police,  criminal  court^  and  the 
correctional  system. 


I  congratulate  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  its  decision  to  promptly  report 
H.R.  17825  and  urge  its  speedy  considera- 
tion emd  approval  by  Congress. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  17825.  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
Amendments  of  1970. 

I  support  this  measure  because  it  will 
remedy  some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
original  act  enacted  in  1968  and  will,  In 
some  measure,  strengthen  the  Federal 
role  in  helping  communities  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  increasingly  serious  prob- 
lem of  crime. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  measure 
falls  far  short  of  the  kind  of  full-scale 
program  that  is  needed. 

Although  H.R.  17825  does  substan- 
tially increase  the  Federal  funds  avail- 
able for  the  war  on  crime,  it  still  fails 
to  provide  the  funding  that  will  be  need- 
ed to  meet  the  challenge  that  we  face. 
Under  H.R.  17825,  we  are  authorizing 
slightly  more  than  $3  billion  over  the 
next  3  years  to  aid  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  agencies.  I  am  convinced 
that  an  effective  anticrime  program  will 
require  at  least  three  times  that  much. 
I  have  proposed  that  we  commit  no  less 
than  $3  billion  a  year  to  the  battle,  and 
I  will  continue  to  press  for  that  kind 
of  commitment. 

The  most  serious  deficiency  of  this 
legislation  is  that  it  maintains  the  "block 
grant"  approach  under  which  funds  are 
allocated  among  the  States  according  to 
population,  rather  than  targeted  to  the 
conununities  with  the  highest  crime 
rates. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  de- 
velop legislation  that  will  permit  a  flex- 
ible allocation  of  funds  so  that  we  can 
beef  up  police  forces  in  high-crime  areas. 
The  most  effective  answer  to  crime  In 
our  streets  is  the  policeman  on  the  beat, 
the  policeman  who  is  familiar  with  the 
community  and  able  to  cope  with  its 
crime  problenis. 

The  effect  of  the  block  grant  system 
has  been  to  dilute  our  already  all  too 
meager  efforts  and  the  system  results  In 
wild  absurdities.  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia get  7  cents  per  capita  for  crime 
control  planning  while  American  Samoa 
receives  $3.54  per  capita.  And  for  action 
grants,  urban  States  such  as  New  York, 
California.  Elinois,  and  Pennsylvania  get 
the  same  per  capita  aid — 89  cents — as 
Alabama,  Montana,  Alaska,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

Within  the  States,  these  absurdities 
reach  even  greater  proportions.  New 
York  City,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
8  million  and  a  crime  rate  of  6.084  per 
100,000  population,  is  receiving  10  cents 
per  capita  in  action  funds,  while  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  with  a  population  of  355,- 
000  and  a  crime  rate  of  3.747  per  100,- 
000  population  is  receiving  31  cents  per 
capita.  Los  Angeles,  whose  crime  rate  is 
only  slightly  lower  than  New  York's,  is 
receiving  9  cents  per  capita  in  action 
funds  while  Milwaukee,  with  one  of  the 
lowest  rates  of  the  top  56  cities  in  the 
FBI  crime  index,  is  receiving  15  cents 
per  capita.  Considering  that  it  is  titled 
the  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act, 
these  allocations  seem  perverse. 
This  can  only  be  corrected  with  the 


kind  of  flexible  legislation  that  will  con- 
centrate our  money  and  our  police  effort 
In  the  streets  where  the  crime  is  taking 
place.  H.R.  17825  takes  a  hesitant  step 
in  this  direction  by  requiring  that  the 
State  plans  approved  include  adequate 
assistance  for  areas  of  high  crime  in- 
cidence within  the  State.  But  this  is 
hardly  adequate.  The  State-by-State  in- 
equities persist.  I  intend  to  continue  to 
fight  for  a  program  that  will  permit  us 
to  target  the  Federal  effort  in  the  areas 
where  the  crime  is. 

Finally,  the  new  grant  program  for  the 
improvement  of  correctional  facilities 
imder  H.R.  17825  represents  an  impor- 
tant forward  step,  but  It  again  falls  short 
of  the  commitment  needed.  Experts  esti- 
mate that  between  50  to  70  percent  of 
those  released  from  prisons  return  to 
our  streets  to  commit  new  crimes. 
Clearly,  until  we  do  something  effective  to 
rehabilitate  prisoners  and  send  them 
back  to  society  equipped  to  lead  useful 
and  constructive  lives,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  make  any  significant  dent 
in  our  crime  problem.  H.R.  17825  makes 
the  first  approach  to  this  problem  by  re- 
quiring that  25  percent  of  all  law  en- 
forcement assistance  appropriations  be 
spent  on  upgrading  and  improving  cor- 
rectional activities.  We  must  realize, 
however,  that  the  major  contribution  of 
H.R.  17825  lies  in  the  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  the  problem  and  not  in  an 
effective  program  to  deal  with  it;  the 
total  funding  imder  the  act  is  grossly 
inadequate  and  the  25  percent  allocated 
to- correctional  facilities  will  represent 
hardly  a  drop  In  the  bucket  in  compari- 
son to  the  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recognizing  the  deficien- 
cies of  this  bill  and  the  difficult  problem 
that  lies  ahead  of  us  in  controlling  the 
rising  tide  of  crime,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  17825.  At  the  same  time. 
I  vu-ge  that  we  start  now  to  develop  the 
fully  fimded,  fiexible,  and  more  compre- 
hensive program.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  meet  the  challenge  and  assure  our 
people  of  the  safety  and  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  That  is  their  right. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago 
the  House  passed  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

This  legislation  was  passed  in  response 
to  the  seriously  spiraling  crime  problem 
affecting  American  society.  Today,  2 
years  later,  the  crime  problem  continues. 
Not  only  does  the  fact  of  crime  remain 
one  of  our  most  serious  concerns,  but  the 
fear  of  crime  stalks  the  streets  of  our 
Nation's  cities.  Our  citizens  are  afraid 
to  go  out  of  their  homes  at  night.  Down- 
town city  areas,  formerly  dynamic  and 
alive  with  activity,  are  now  closed  and 
deserted.  Great  shopping  marts  which 
used  to  stay  open  imtil  9  p.m.  and  later 
now  close  at  5  or  5:30.  The  citizens  are 
afraid  to  use  public  transportation  sys- 
tems. Some  of  my  constituents  have  told 
me  that  they  are  afraid  to  go  to  eve- 
ning religious  services.  Our  senior  citi- 
zens, in  particular,  are  afraid  to  venture 
out  alone.  Many  of  our  citizens  find 
themselves  in  the  world's  most  affluent 
society  blockaded  in  their  homes  at  the 
approach  of  dusk. 

Where  does  the  responsibUity  for  law 
enforcement  lie?  Crim£,  as  defined  in 
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America  and  xmder  our  federal  system, 
has  been  largely  defined  by  local  and 
State  law.  The  vast  majority  of  criminal 
acts  are  reported,  investigated,  prose- 
cuted, and  tried  by  local  police,  prose- 
cutors, and  judges.  Almost  all  our  penal 
Institutions  are  run  by  local  or  State 
officials. 

But  State  and  local  finances  are 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point.  They 
need  assistance  in  financing  the  battle 
against  crime,  to  up-grade  the  training 
of  police,  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
equipment  and  crime  detection  units,  to 
expedite  court  procedures.  In  addition, 
we  must  improve  penal  institutions  so 
that  they  provide  true  and  lasting  re- 
habilitation instead  of  serving  as  train- 
ing schools  for  further  crime. 

The  Federal  Government  can  provide 
some  of  that  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  in  the  way 
of  grants.  The  bill  before  us  today  au- 
thorizes not  the  $480  million  requested 
by  the  administration,  but  S650  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  An  additional  $170 
million  for  the  control  and  prevention 
of  violent  crime  is  the  least  that  we  pan 
do.  I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
not  complain  that  it  is  Inflationary  to 
provide  extra  moneys  for  the  prevention 
of  violent  crime.  I  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration will  not  say  that  it  is  inflation- 
ary to  improve  our  prison  smd  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  so  that  the  appalling  num- 
ber of  criminal  "repeaters"  can  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  authorization  provided  by  this  bill 
would  be  even  higher,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  our  States  and  localities 
are  in  desperate  need  of  increased  money 
in  the  struggle  against  crime. 

This  bill  does  provide  an  authorization 
of  $1  bilUon  for  fiscal  year  1972  and 
$1.5  billion  for  fiscal  1973.  This  Is  the 
minimum  level  of  appropriation  we  will 
need  to  begin  to  curb  the  problems  of 
crime. 

Today's  law  enforcement  assistance 
amendments  include  several  other  im- 
portant and  major  amendments. 

First,  it  simplifies  the  method  of  ad- 
ministering the  grants  to  the  States  and 
locsOities.  Presently,  almost  every  action 
of  the  U.S.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  must  be  approved  by  a 
team  of  three  administrators.  This  bill 
wUl  provide  for  a  single  administrator 
who  vnW  be  able  to  provide  the  necessary 
and  needed  drive,  energy,  and  coordina- 
tion required  to  make  the  Federal  pro- 
gram effective. 

Second,  the  amendments  provide  for 
a  new  program  of  construction  and  reno- 
vation of  correctional  facilities  and  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  cover  up  to 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  facilities. 
This  is  desperately  needed.  As  the  former 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons 
has  stated: 

In  addition  to  approximately  3,500  county 
and  city  facilities,  there  are  now  398  state 
penai  and  correctional  Institutions  for  adults 
m  the  United  States,  and  220  state  Institu- 
tions for  Juveniles.  All  but  a  handful  are 
archaic,  grim  and  devoid  of  all  but  token 
facilities  for  training  and  rehabilitating 
their  inmates.  Sixty-one  of  the  large  prisons 
were  opened  before  1900.  Twenty-five  of  these 
are  more  than  100  years  old. 


It  is  estimated  that  of  all  the  aspects 
of  criminal  justice  and  law  enforcement 
Improvement  In  the  methods  of  rehabili- 
tating criminals  holds  out  some  of  the 
greatest  promise  for  reduction  In  crime 
rates.  Approximately  80  percent  of  all 
serious  crime  is  committed  by  repeaters — 
that  is,  persons  who  have  been  previously 
convicted  of  a  crime  and  have  served  a 
sentence.  Yet  Instead  of  being  rehabili- 
tated in  the  penal  system,  they  seem  to 
become  only  more  committed  to  a  life  of 
crime.  It  Is  said  that  95  percent  of  every 
dollar  that  we  spend  on  our  prison  sys- 
tems is  spent  on  custody  while  only  5 
percent  is  spent  for  rehabilitation,  job 
training,  and  education.  A  reform  of  our 
penal  systems  would  be  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  cut  down  on  crime. 

Today's  amendments  also  provide  th^t 
the  State  contribute  one-fourth  of  the 
non -Federal  share  of  funding  for  pro- 
grams of  local  governments  receiving 
Federal  assistance  imder  the  State's  law 
enforcement  plan.  This  amendment  is 
necessary  because  the  States,  which  de- 
cide what  projects  are  to  be  funded,  have, 
in  45  out  of  the  50  States,  totaUy  faUed 
to  provide  any  matching  assistance  to 
the  Federal  dollar.  Federalism  should  be 
a  sharing  process.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  the  States  take  the  Federal 
bloc  grants  and  require  the  localities  to 
put  up  all  the  rest  of  the  required  match- 
ing money.  Yet  it  is  on  the  local  govern- 
mental level  that  funds  are  often  the 
hardest  to  find. 

The  most  Important  amendment  In  the 
bill  before  us  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
quires that  U.S.  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  approval  of  a 
State  plan  for  law  enforcement  assistance 
be  based  on  a  finding  that  areas  of  high 
crime  Incidence  receive  an  adequate 
share  of  assistance.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  require  Federal 
fimds  to  be  channeled,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  they  are  today.  Into  our  major 
metropolitan  areas  where  our  major  In- 
cidence of  crime  occurs. 

The  concept  of  concentrating  crime 
control  funds  where  most  needed  Is  not 
being  given  full  consideration.  In  my 
State  of  Ohio,  for  example,  there  seems 
to  be  a  preoccupaUon  with  spreading  the 
available  fimds  throughout  the  State, 
Into  districts  where  the  immediate  need 
is  less  than  pressing.  In  the  action  pro- 
gram grants  concerned  with  general  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  the  concern  seems  to  be 
for  providing  equipment  for  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

For  administrative  purposes  under  the 
Safe  Streets  Act,  Ohio  has  been  divided 
up  into  regions— some  of  which  are  very 
rursJ  and  contain  counties  with  very  low 
crime  rates.  And  some  of  the  major 
grants  being  made  in  Ohio  are  In  the  rural 
districts,  such  as  a  training  Ubrary  In 
District  15  in  southeast  Ohio,  and  so- 
called  basic  equipment  In  the  same  dis- 
trict. 

Considering  the  celling  on  avaUable 
funds,  and  given  the  desperate  situation 
In  major  cities,  such  as  Cleveland  and 
Columbus,  this  sort  of  spending  is  waste- 
ful. The  emphasis  in  rural  areas  should 
be  on  reorganization  of  these  township 
police  and  sheriff  departments.  The  size 


and  thus  ineffectiveness  of  these  rural 
agencies  does  not  constitute  a  reason  to 
place  further  funds  in  their  hands,  but 
rather  a  reason  to  research  possibilities 
of  combining  them  into  effective  institu- 
tions. In  certain  other  action  programs 
for  which  ftmds  are  requested,  such  as 
commimicatiotis  equipment,  as  many  as 
40  to  5f  subgrants  will  be  made,  rep- 
resenting a  thin  and  wasteful  spreading 
of  available  fimds. 

In  the  ciiy  of  Cleveland,  we  had  176 
murders  in  1968.  At  this  point  in  1970, 
we  have  already  surpassed  that  number. 
We  are  ranked  ninth  among  American 
cities  as  far  as  crime  is  concerned.  Cleve- 
lands  needs  help.  Yet  when  money  which 
is  sorely  needed  to  curb  the  immediate 
crime  problem  in  Cleveland  is  side- 
tracked to  low-crime  rural  areas,  few 
problems  are  being  solved  with  the  avail- 
able funds.  Crime  in  our  big  cities  is 
serious,  most  serious,  and  it  must  be  con- 
trolled by  a  concentration  of  our  avail- 
able funds. 

'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  amend- 
ments being  discussed  today  and  will 
vote  for  passage  of  this  vital  legislation. 
It  is  needed  not  only  by  the  400,000  de- 
voted and  dedicated  police  professionals 
of  America,  it  is  needed  by  the  people 
they  serve,  the  American  public. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crime 
situation  in  the  United  States  has 
reached  such  crisis  proportions  that  the 
Members  are  hearing  from  the  folks  at 
home  with  demands  that  something  must 
be  done.  The  political  Impulse  seems  to  be 
to  do  something,  even  if  it  is  wrong. 

We  are  being  asked  to  ignore  the  cause 
of  the  problem — the  many  crime-favor- 
ing Supreme  Court  laws.  We  are  being 
urged  to  hoodwink  our  people  Into  think- 
ing that  by  massive  expenditures  of  Fed- 
eral money,  by  so-called  upgrading  our 
local  and  State  police  officers,  and  mod- 
ernizing our  correctional  facilities,  we 
can  deter  the  criminal  threat. 

The  crime  problem  in  the  United 
States  is  not  the  fault  of  this  body — 
nor  the  police  officers,  nor  the  taxpayers. 
We  are  hiding  our  heads  in  the  sand  if 
we  think  we  can  fool  the  people  Into 
believing  that  by  giving  away  more  of 
their  money,  they  will  be  any  safer  from 
the  criminal  element  which  roEims  our 
streets  and  highways  like  some  sacred 
cow. 

H.R.  17825.  now  before  us.  carries  the 
emotional  title  of  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance amendments  to  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  But.  fancy-sounding  names  on  leg- 
islation will  not  stop  criminals  nor  deter 
crime,  nor  even  accurately  describe  the 
bill.  We  already  have  enough  laws  on  the 
books. 

The  gut  problem  Is  that  as  we  con- 
tinue to  talk  about  reducing  crime,  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  denied  the 
freedom  to  enforce  the  laws.  This  bill 
offers  no  solution.  It  but  provides  for  $3,- 
200.000,000  to  be  doled  out  over  3  years 
for  grants  to  local  and  State  police  who 
agree  to  comply  with  various  edicts  sind 
guidelines  laid  down  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  en- 
forced by  the  awimlnlstrator  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  Except  for 
this  purported  financial  assistance,  the 
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measure  ofTers  only  false  prdinlses  of 
help  to  the  police  of  Americaj  in  their 
efforts  to  stop  crime. 

Those  of  lis  who  live  in  the  feouth  are 
familiar  with  Federal  funding  t>rograms 
based  upon  compliance.  The  funded  State 
or  local  organization  loses  all  semblance 
of  representing  its  local  people  and  be- 
comes completely  subservien ,  to  the 
funding  agency.  In  this  instance,  any 
law  enforcement  agency  accep  ;ir;g  Fed- 
eral funds,  which  does  not  to<  the  line 
of  compliance,  can  expect  to  be  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  funds  anl  if  not 
whipped  into  line,  have  its  f un(  Is  cut  off. 

We  of  the  South  have  witnes  sed  first- 
hand what  has  happened  to  (»ur  State 
and  local  governmental  agencie  \  that  ac- 
cepted Federal  fimds.  We  need  only 
point  to  the  wholesale  destructi  on  of  our 
public  schools  and  public  education 
system  which  are  in  many  ar(  as  either 
abandoned  by  a  large  segmeiit  of  our 
people  or  made  wholly  inad(quate  to 
educate  the  youth. 

With  Federal  funds  necessarily  comes 
Federal  control.  It  is  utterly  i  idiculous 
for  any  rationally  informed  jierscn  to 
believe  that  we  can  buy  persor  al  safety 
or  freedom  from  crime.  It  is  equi  Jly  ridic- 
ulous to  believe  that  we  can  aand  out 
Federal  money  and  not  end  up  •>  kith  Fed- 
eral control  and  domination  over  our 
local  police. 

Up  to  now.  the  sociological  pseudo- 
intellectuals  have  sought  Ui  justify 
throwing  away  billions  of  tat  dollars 
with  their  theories  that  we  cai  buy  off 
criminals  with  massive  Federal  urograms 
and  funds.  While  they  still  ref i  ise  to  ac- 
knowledge the  utter  futility  of  their  up- 
side down  thinking,  some  of  ;he  same 
spokesmen,  that  is,  Ramsey  Clark,  the 
National  Governors'  Conference,  the 
League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  National  Comm.sslon  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence, 
and  representatives  of  do-good<  r  organi- 
zations now  support  this  bill  and  ask 
this  body  to  h\xs  the  police  aii'ay  from 
the  people  and  put  them  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  appointed  Fed. 

The  police  power  under  the  ::onstltu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States,  with  rare  ex- 
ception caused  by  judicial  flat,  has  his- 
torically been  reserved  to  thi  States. 
Now.  after  190  years  of  cons  Jtutlonal 
government,  with  the  police  bel  ng  imder 
the  State  and  local  control,  we  are  told 
that  the  Constitution  must  be  '  varped  if 
It  says  what  it  does  not  say. 

If  it  is  a  national  police  forw  that  the 
Federal  bureaucrats  want,  they  have  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marines.  I  foi  one.  op- 
pose every  effort  to  destroy  lo<al  police 
forces,  or  to  even  chance  the  'foot-in- 
the-door"  power  building  whic  \  Is  con- 
■stantly  sought  by  the  socialist  bureau- 
crats in  their  craze  for  domination  of 
every  facet  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ment. 

This  is  bad  legislation — spuned  on  by 
emotion  and  frustration — mon  laws  by 
the  democracy  phobia  of  the  mob — de- 
mands without  regard  or  consideration 
for  the  further  erosion  and  desti  uotion  of 
constitutional  government. 

I  intend  to  abide  by  my  oath  of  office 
by  casting  my  peoples'  vote  agidnst  this 


bill.  I  will  continue  to  sui>port  my  local 
police  in  upholding  their  responsibilities 
to  maintain  law  and  order  to  their  people, 
imbridled  by  aulditional  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral controls  and  redtape. 

Mr.  BROYHTTJ.  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  H.R.  17825,  the  biU  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  Certainly,  the  serious 
rise  in  the  increase  and  rate  of  crime  in 
the  United  States  provides  ample  need 
for  the  continuation  and  expansion  of 
programs  under  this  law. 

This  law  established  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  controlling  crime 
and  improving  the  quality  of  criminal 
justice.  Experience  in  administering  this 
agency  has  shown  the  need  for  some  re- 
visions in  the  law  and  these  amendments 
would  provide  needed  improvements. 

One  change  would  insure  that  assist- 
ance would  be  more  directly  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  high  crime  areas  and 
would  provide  greater  local  community 
participation  in  the  planning  and  dis- 
bursement of  funds.  Although  an  arbi- 
trary mathematical  formula  is  not  pro- 
vided. States  would  be  directed  to  cor- 
relate the  benefits  of  anticrime  efforts 
with  the  incidence  of  crime  in  particular 
areas. 

An  addition  to  the  law  would  author- 
ize the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration to  develop  regional  and 
national  training  programs  to  instruct 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  person- 
nel in  fields  such  as  organized  crime, 
which  individual  cities  and  States  are 
rarely  able  to  plan  for  themselves.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  this  section  has 
been  added  to  the  bill,  since  I  feel  strong- 
ly that  programs  are  needed  on  a  broad- 
er scale  to  train  local  and  State  officials 
to  deal  with  organized  crime.  I  have 
previously  sponsored  legislation  to  pro- 
vide such  training  in  this  area. 

Another  new  program  provided  in  this 
bill  Is  for  the  construction,  acquisition, 
and  renovation  of  correctional  facilities, 
with  the  provision  that  Federal  grants 
may  be  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
a  particular  project.  Applicants  for  these 
funds  would  be  required  to  provide  as- 
surances that  the  design  of  facilities 
would  be  modem  and  Innovative  and 
that  provision  would  be  made  for  re- 
habilitation programs.  Advanced  stand- 
ards of  training  and  education  for  per- 
sonnel staffing  facilities  would  also  be  re- 
quired. The  bill  would  also  earmark  25 
percent  of  total  appropriations  for  cor- 
rections activities,  including  probation 
and  parole.  This  is,  I  feel,  an  area  which 
has  great  potential  in  the  reduction  of 
crime  and  for  which  increased  funds  are 
badly  needed. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  In 
1968,  its  programs  have  been  of  great  as- 
sistance to  law  enforcement  agencies, 
and  I  would  like  to  urge  mv  colleagues 
to  provide  this  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  law. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  original  legislation  2  years 
ago,  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  that  created  the 


Federal  law  enforcement  assistance  pro- 
gram. I  most  earnestly  hope  and  urge  the 
House  will  overwhelmingly  approve  the 
bill  now  before  us,  of  which  I  am  also  a 
cosponsor,  H.R.  17825,  which  Is  prin- 
cipally designed  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  law  enforcement  assistance  ad- 
mmistration. 

May  I  emphasize  that  the  strengthen- 
ing recommendations  contained  in  this 
current  measure  were  developed  by  our 
House  Judiciary  Committee  only  after 
long  and  careful  study  of  the  operation 
of  this  unit  over  these  past  2  years  and 
the  testimony  of  many  and  varied 
authorities  in  the  law  enforcement  field. 

In  summary,  this  bill  before  us  will, 
when  adopted,  provide  increased  levels 
of  urgently  needed  fimding  over  the  next 
3  years  for  the  more  effective  operation 
of  the  law  enforcement  assistance  pro- 
gram; it  will  establish  a  separate  new 
Federsd  program  for  the  construction, 
renovation,  and  acquisition  of  correc- 
tional facilities  and  the  development  of 
improved  corrections  programs;  It  will 
make  the  actuality  of  law  enforcement 
assistance  more  directly  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  high-crime  areas  while  also  as- 
suring local  community  participation  in 
the  planning  and  disbursement  of  funds 
and  it  will  make  the  management  im- 
pact and  procedures  far  more  efficient 
th£in  they  have  been  by  abolishing  the 
present  three-man  board  and  putting  in 
its  place  a  single  administrator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  well  to  em- 
phasize that  all  the  amendments  to  exist- 
ing law  that  are  recommended  in  the  bill 
before  us  have  the  approval  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  that  the  bill  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  our  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

I  think  it  is  also  very  important  to 
observe  that  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  this  measure  are  specifically 
designed  to  improve  the  coordination  of 
the  various  components  of  our  criminal 
justice  system — police,  corrections, 
com-ts,  and,  by  specifying  that  not  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  shall  be  devoted  to  cor- 
rections, probation  and  parole.  Particular 
attention,  toward  improvement.  Is  being 
centered  on  the  phases  of  our  criminal 
Justice  system  that  have  been  too  much 
and  too  greatly  neglected  in  the  past. 

'Unhappily  and  unfortimately,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  facts  and  the  fears  of  in- 
creasing crime  are  frighteningly  at  large 
throughout  our  country  today.  Local  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  courts  are 
fimdamentally  the  frontline  of  crime 
control,  prevention,  prosecution,  convic- 
tion, correction,  and  parole. 

The  measure  before  us,  therefore,  will 
undoubtedly  strengthen  these  local  units 
and  institutions  in  the  fulfillment  of  their 
objectives  to  make  our  streets  and  our 
homes  as  safe  as  reasonable  cost  and 
human  resources  can  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  the  quality  of  all  aspects 
of  crin:ilnal  justice.  I  submit  that  by  any 
yardstick  or  standpoint  the  provisions  of 
this  measure  are  preeminently  in  the 
urgent  national  interest  and  I  again  urge 
the  House  to  give  this  meritorious  meas- 
ure your  overwhelming  approval. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  enacting  new  and  improved  laws  to 
deal  with  the  ever-increasing  rate  of 
crime  is  absolutely  essential.  The  amend- 
ments to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act,  H.R.  17825,  which 
are  being  considered  by  this  body  today 
provide  effective  new  weapons  to  but- 
tress our  law  enforcement  efforts  and 
help  win  this  Nation's  war  on  crime. 

This  legislation  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $650  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
$1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $1.5 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  bill  re- 
tains the  block  grant  principle  and  con- 
tinues the  requirement  that  85  percent 
of  all  funds  shall  be  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance with  State  plans.  However,  this 
bill  also  requires  that  40  percent  of  a 
State's  planning  funds  and  75  percent 
of  its  action  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment or  combinations  of  such  units  of 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  which  is 
charged  with  administering  these  funds, 
has  already  made  an  impressive  begin- 
ning in  bringing  crime  under  control.  It 
has  coordinated  the  various  segments 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.  It  has 
encouraged  a  working  relationship  be- 
tween tJie  various  levels  of  government. 
And,  as  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
said  in  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  March  12: 

Thus,  under  the  Impetus  of  LEAA,  we 
are  seeing  the  emergence  of  regional  plan- 
ning commissions  working  with  state  plan- 
ning oonunlsslons.  For  the  first  time,  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  an  attempt  Is  being  made 
to  evaluate,  coordinate  and  Integrate  the 
htindreds  of  different  criminal  Justice  agen- 
cies and  their  problems  In  each  state. 

This  bill  makes  certain  very  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  safe  streets  legisla- 
tion which  I  enthusiastically  support. 

The  bill  provides  a  new  block  grant 
pro-am  for  construction,  asquisitlon, 
and  renovation  of  correctional  facilities; 
expands  the  law  enforcement  education 
program;  authorizes  LEAA  to  develop 
and  support  regional  and  national  train- 
ing programs,  workshops,  and  seminars 
for  State  and  local  officials  in  specialized 
law  enforcement  fields:  and  increases 
the  administrative  efficiency  and  staff 
capability  of  LEAA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation  and  uree  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  17825,  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  amend- 
ments of  1970. 

I  supported  the  establishment  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration in  the  90th  Congress  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  to  control 
crime  and  violence  and  to  improve  the 
quahty  of  justice,  and  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  this  program  offers  an  ap- 
proach toward  guaranteeing  our  citizens 
freedom  from  criminal  violence.  Accord- 
ingly, I  strongly  endorse  provisions  of  the 
bill  strengthening  the  management  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistsmce  Ad- 
ministration, establishing  a  new  pro- 
gram for  the  construction,  acquisition 
and  renovation  of  correctional  facilities, 
and  extending  the  program  for  3  years. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of 


$650  million  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971.  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  $1.5  billion  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  I 
spoke  out  frequently  about  the  growing 
lawlessness  in  this  country  and  I  backed 
up  my  statements  with  legislative  pro- 
posals for  action.  In  addition  to  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  impose  addltiwial  man- 
datory prison  sentences  upon  persons 
convicted  of  committing  a  felony  with  a 
firearm,  and  another  bill  to  prevent  the 
increasing  misuse  of  explosives,  I  spon- 
sored House  Resolution  220  to  establish 
a  Select  Committee  on  Coordinated 
Crime  Control.  I  was  pleased  that  legis- 
lation similar  to  House  Resolution  220 
passed  the  House  on  May  1,  1969,  and 
the  important  task  of  studying  methods 
and  resources  to  coordinate  law  enforce- 
ment activities  of  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral police  agencies  is  now  underway. 

I  have  also  been  active  in  supporting 
and  proposing  measures  to  cut  down 
illicit  drug  traffic  and  control  narcotics 
addiction  wliich  are  major  causes  of 
criminal  activity.  I  noted  with  alarm 
the  results  of  a  recent  study  done  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions  which  showed  that  40.2  percent 
of  persons  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
larceny  were  addicts,  as  were  41.3  of 
those  charged  with  or  convicted  of  rob- 
bery, and  46.8  percent  of  persons  in- 
volved in  burglary.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  funds  provided  for  in  this  bill  will 
better  enable  local  and  State  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  halt  illicit  drug 
traffic  before  it  is  translated  into  violent 
crime  statistics. 

Despite  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  achieved  in  laying  the  groundwork 
for  a  coordinated  offensive  against  crime, 
criminal  activity  in  this  country  has  far 
surpassed  the  crisis  stage,  and  it  is  ac- 
celerating at  a  rate  that  Is  outstripping 
the  Nation's  ability  to  effectively  protect 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  law-abiding 
citizens.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation reports  that  from  January  to 
September  1969  incidents  of  serious 
crime  increased  nationally  by  1 1  percent 
and  in  my  hometown  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  cases  of  larceny  of  more  than  $50 
increased  by  over  55  percent  during  the 
same  period. 

Citizens  living  in  urban  areas  ere 
afraid  to  move  from  their  homes  and 
go  about  normal  and  peaceful  activities 
because  of  the  terror  created  by  repeated 
and  brutal  assaults,  robberies,  and  rapes. 
Increasing  criminal  activity  puts  se- 
vere strsdns  on  our  le^al  system.  The 
maintenance  of  public  order  is  a  basic 
duty  of  any  government  to  its  citizens 
but  freedom  must  be  protected  in  any 
drive  for  individual  or  community  safety. 
It  is  crucial  that  Congress  resist  the 
pressure  for  radical  change  and  concen- 
trate its  efforts  on  strengthening  the 
traditional  democratic  process  with 
funds,  programs  and  personnel  equal  to 
the  task.  This  bill,  by  authorizing  for 
fiscal  year  1971  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  $170  million  more  than 
the  administration  request,  is  a  proper 
expression  of  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  adequately  funded  local  and  State 


law  enforcement  agencies  to  cope  with 
criminal  activity  within  the  existing 
legal  framework  and  I  urge  my  col- 
letigues  to  join  me  In  voting  for  passage. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  and  congratiJate  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  par- 
ticularly its  distinguished  chairman.  Mr. 
Celler,  for  bringing  these  improving 
amendments  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  before  the 
House. 

As  the  chief  House  sponsor  of  related 
legislation  which  was  considered  by  the 
committee  and  endorsed  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities-U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  I  am  gratified  to  see  that  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  along  the  lines  of  those 
suggested  by  my  bill  to  assure  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  Federal  crime  con- 
trol funds  are  directed  at  high-crime  ur- 
ban areas  have  been  included  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

As  I  noted  in  introducing  my  bill,  H.R. 
15597,  the  programs  under  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  con- 
stitute the  cutting  edge  of  Federal  help 
in  the  fight  against  crime.  Our  first  2 
years  of  experience  with  these  programs, 
however,  Indicate  that  an  indefensibly 
small  proportion  of  the  funds  are  being 
made  available  In  areas  that  need  them 
most — the  urban  aresus  where  the  crime 
problem  Is  most  severe.  The  committee, 
in  the  legislation  now  before  the  House, 
has  not  adopted  all  of  my  suggestions  to 
remedy  that  inequity.  But  this  bill  does 
add  new  language  providing  that  no 
State  shall  receive  its  fimds  for  anti- 
crime  action  projects  unless  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration—LEAA— finds  that  the  State  has 
made  plans  to  provide  "for  the  allocation 
of  an  adequate  share  of  assistance  to 
deal  with  law  enforcement  problems  of 
high  crime  Incidence." 

I  trust  that  LEAA  officials  will  give 
strict  attention  and  adherence  to  this 
language,  and  I  intend  over  the  coming 
months  to  monitor  closely  the  Adminis- 
tration's application  of  this  crucial  re- 
quirement. As  the  committee  report  cor- 
rectly notes.  State  planning  agencies 
must  "correlate  the  benefits  of  anticrime 
efforts  with  the  incidence  of  crime  in 
particular  areas." 

Along  these  lines,  I  support  whole- 
heartedly the  action  of  the  committee  in 
omitting  from  this  legislation  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Jiostice  which  would  have  authorized  the 
LEAA  to  waive  the  so-called  pass- 
through  provisions.  These  provisions  re- 
quire that  40  percent  of  the  planning 
fimds  and  75  percent  of  the  crime  con- 
trol action  fimds  be  distributed  by  the 
States  to  units  of  local  government.  They 
are  essential  if  Federal  crime  control 
funds  are  to  reach  crime-plagued  neigh- 
borhoods in  sufficient  amounts  to  have 
the  required  Impact,  and  I  am  pleased 
they  have  not  been  tampered  with. 

Another  major  problem  that  developed 
during  the  first  2  years  of  the  safe  streets 
programs  concerns  the  requirement  that 
local  areas  put  up  matching  funds  in 
order  to  receive  Federal  funds  for  crime 
control.  The  urban  areas  which  are  most 
in  need  of  crime  control  funds  have  little 
financial  fiexibility.  Many  urban  areas 
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long  ago  reached  statutory  limits  on 
their  taxing  authority,  and  ha  r^  no  way 
of  raising  or  freeing  the  additional  funds 
that  may  be  required  to  matcl^  available 
Federal  crime  control  funds.  Tlie  legisla- 
tion I  proposed  would  have  eliminated 
entirely  the  local  matching  fund  require- 
ment and  I  am  disappointed  tJiat  the 
committee  did  not  see  fit  to  ini  ;lude  that 
improvement  in  this  legislatisn.  How- 
ever, the  committee  does  prov  de  a  new 
requirement  that  the  States  <»n tribute 
at  least  25  percent  of  the  noti-Federal 
matching  funds  for  local  programs, 
which  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  Federal  funds  more  (tbtainable 
by  easing  demands  on  strained  local 
budgets. 

Finally,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  more 
generous  funding  authorizs  tion  for 
crime  control  contained  in  th(  commit- 
tee legislation  currently  before  the 
House.  These  funding  provisioos,  which 
total  more  than  $3  billion  for  i  he  next  3 
fiscal  years,  are  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  I  proposed.  The 
$650  million  provided  for  fiseil  1971  is 
considCirably  more  than  the  $4  iO  million 
proposed  by  the  Nixon  administration. 
E>en  those  amounts,  however,  are  small 
when  one  considers  that  the  cujrent  bud- 
get for  the  New  York  City  Folic  e  Depart- 
ment alone  was  $568.4  million  last  year, 
and  less  than  2  percent  of  cuirent  gov- 
ernment expenditures  at  all  levels  is 
spent  for  criminal  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  theie  consid- 
erations. I  intend  to  vote  for  thi ;  commit- 
tee bill.  H.R.  17825. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJL  17825,  amending  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Sa  f e  Streets 
Act  of  1968. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  reported  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  a  w  orthwhile 
effort  to  improve  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
by  supporting  modernized  correctional 
facilities,  education  of  law  enlorcement 
officials  and  increased  Federal  funding. 

One  commendable  approacli  utilized 
in  this  measure  is  a  proviso  to  insure 
that  needed  funds  reach  hirh  crime 
areas;  urban  areas,  which  caniot  unas- 
sisted afford  the  high  cost  of  la^  enforce- 
ment. The  version  of  this  legislation 
which  we  are  today  considerihg  stipu- 
lates that  approval  of  a  Slate  plan 
hinges  on  an  adequate  share  of  assist- 
ance to  high  crime  ar«as.  Tiis  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  for  our  experience 
with  the  1968  legislation  demonstrated 
that  high  crime  urban  areas  too  fre- 
quently were  overlooked  wher  it  came 
to  apportionment  of  funds.  Indeed,  in  a 
measure  I  sponsored  earlier  io  amend 
the  1968  Safe  Streets  Act,  thrre  was  a 
remedial  provision  aimed  at  reducing 
this  inequity. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  finalized  ver- 
sion of  the  safe  streets  measire  seeks 
to  solve  the  problem  by  insuring  the 
adequacy  of  fimds  for  high  crine  areas. 

I  am  also  in  agreement  on  th  e  need  to 
attend  to  improve  correctional  facili- 
ties, to  mitigate  the  high  rate  ol  criminal 
recidivism. 

Moreover,  today's  legislatior  will  in- 
crease the  authorized  appropr  ations  to 
a  more  realistic  level.  It  calls  f  jr  an  au- 
thorization of  $650  million  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  compared  with  the  S248  mil- 


lion authorized  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  improved  obligational  method  in 
this  measure  will  insure  that  the  au- 
thorized fimds  are  utilized. 

I  might  mention  that  the  earlier  legis- 
lation I  had  sponsored  called  for  an  au- 
thorization of  $800  million  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  in  recognition  of  Lhe  tragic 
proportions  of  the  crime  problem.  We 
cannot  stingily  dole  out  funds  for  neces- 
sary programs  and  expect  them  to  bring 
striking  results.  Only  by  an  aggressive 
defense  against  criminality  can  we  ex- 
pect to  overcome  the  lack  of  fear  and 
the  obvious  apathy  demonstrated  by  the 
criminal  element  toward  law  enforce- 
ment. 

If  crime  is  not  reversed,  if  criminals 
are  not  caught  speedily  and  are  not 
brought  to  trial  expeditiously,  and  if  they 
continue  to  be  jailed  in  institutions  that 
turn  first-time  offenders  into  hardened 
criminals  before  release,  then  I  fear  to 
predict  the  future  of  our  urban  areas. 

Unfortunately,  the  rate  of  street  cfime 
and  urban  violence  is  climbing,  even  as 
Congress  tries  to  stem  this  rising  tide 
by  providing  increased  support,  money 
suid  manpower,  to  provide  safety  to  hon- 
est citizens. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  omnibus  crime 
legislation  before  us  will  effectuate 
a  turnabout  in  our  moimting  crime 
problem. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — ^yeas  345,  nays  2,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  81,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  195] 

YEAS— 345 

Abbltt 

Burton,  Utah 

Duncan 

Abe  me  thy 

Bush 

Dwyer 

.\dams 

Button 

Eckliardt 

Addabbo 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Edmondson 

Albert 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

AleJUbnder 

Gaffe  ry 

Edwards.  CaUf. 

Anderson, 

Camp 

Ell  berg 

C&llf. 

Casey 

Erlenbom 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Celler 

Eshleman 

Annunzio 

Chamberlain 

Evajis.  Colo. 

Arends 

Chappell 

Fallon 

Asbbrook 

Chisholm 

Pa  seen 

Asbley 

Clawson,  Del 

Feighan 

Barrett 

Clay 

Pish 

Beall.  Md. 

Cleveland 

Fisher 

Belcher 

Cohelan 

Flood 

Bennett 

Collier 

Flynt 

Bett£ 

Collins 

Foley 

Bevlll 

Oolmer 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

BtB«gl 

Conable 

FoPd. 

Blester 

Conte 

William  D. 

Bingham 

Corman 

Foreman 

Boggs 

Cowger 

Fountain 

Boland 

Crane 

Eraser 

Boiling 

C?ulver 

Frellnghuysen 

Bow 

Cunningham 

Frledel 

Bra<lema£ 

Daniel.  Va. 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Bra  SCO 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Brlnkley 

Davis,  Oa. 

Pviqua 

Brooks 

Davis,  Wis. 

Oaiinanakls 

Broomfleld 

dela  Garza 

Gallaeher 

Brotjonan 

Delaney 

Garmatz 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dellenback 

Gaydos 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dennis 

Oettys 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dent 

Glatmo 

Bro>*lU,  N.C. 

Derulnskl 

Gibbons 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Devlne 

Gilbert 

Buchanan 

DIggs 

Ooldwater 

Burke.  Fla. 

DLneell 

Gonzalez 

Burke,  Mass. 

Donobue 

Goodllng 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Dom 

Gray 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Dowdy 

Green,  Greg. 

Burton,  Calif. 

DuUkl 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanimer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Waah. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va, 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoakl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hollfield 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 

Johnson.  CaUf. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
•lonea.  Ala. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kjrros 
Laiidgrebe 
Lansdrum 
Langen 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloj-d 
Lon«.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lowensteln 
Lujau 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCIoskey 
Mcculloch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Ma«s. 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Ma  rah 


O  Neal.  Ga. 


Martin 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Melcher    . 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mills 
MInish 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
MtzeU 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
MorpBJi 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Mj-ers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
OHara 
OKonskl 
Olsen 

ONelll,  Mass 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phil  bin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pimle 
Poa,^'e 
Podeai 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price.  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pr>or.  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
Quillen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rees 
Reld.  111. 
Reid,  N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Rogers.  CoJo. 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Rooney,  NY. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

NATS— 2 
Rarlck 


St  Germain 
Sanrimar 
Satterfield 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schiieebell 
Schweugel 
Scott 
Sebellus 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Staffotd 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
S\inlngton 
Taft  — 

Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  CaUf. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis; 
Tie  man 
Udall 
tnimau 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanik 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
WatJtins 
Watts 
Welcker 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
WidnaJl 
Wltrgins 
Williams 
WUaon.  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zloo 
Zwach 
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Roudebush 

Stephens 

Wilson. 

Baylor 

Tunney 

Charles  H 

Slkes 

Vander  Jagt 

Wold 

Smith.  Iowa 

Watson 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — I 


Harrington 
NOT  VOTmO— «l 


Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Bell,  OalU. 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Bray 
Brock 
Cabell 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Conyers 


Corbet  t 

Coughiin 

Cramer 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Denney 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Edn-ards,  La. 

Esch 

Evins,  Tern. 

Farbstein 

Flndley 

Flowers 

Prey 

Htinsen.  Idaho 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 


Keith 

Kirwan 

Kuykendall 

Latta 

Lukens 

McClure 

Madden 

Manii 

Mathias 

May 

Meeds 

Molloh&n 

Montgomery 

Morse 

Morton 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Poff 

Pollock 

Powell 

Relfel 

Rivers 

Roblson 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Ayree. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Conghlln. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Oorbett. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Conyen. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaha 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mrs.  May  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Morse  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Pollock  with  Mr.  Redfel. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Roudebush  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Saylor  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Wold  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imsuiimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BocGs) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BANKRUPTCY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  ;^)eaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  970  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  970 

Resolved,  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  tliat 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Be«.  88)  to  create  a  WMnmlsslon  to  study 
the  bankruptcy  laws  of  the  United  Slates. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  oon- 
&ned  to  the  joint  resolution  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  joint  resolution  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five  minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint 
resolution  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the 
I>revlou8  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  joint  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith)  30  minutes,  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  controversy 
either  on  this  rule  or  on  the  resolution 
that  it  makes  in  order,  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 88.  to  create  a  commission  to 
study  the  bankruptcy  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  be  entirely 
fitting  that  this  resolution  comes  up  at 
this  time,  just  preceding  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  arts  tmd  humanities,  which 
apparently  is  going  to  be  increased  100 
percent  to  S40  million.  It  seems  to  be 
fitting,  too,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  bank- 
ruptcies have  increased  a  thousand  per- 
cent in  the  last  20  years  or  less.  Appar- 
ently Congress  is  doing  all  it  can  to 
bankrupt  the  country. 

Will  this  resolution  take  care  of  the 
Federal  Government's  bankruptcy  or  is 
this  designed  to  take  care  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  some  200,000  individuals? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  suspect  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  could  give  a  better  answer 
to  his  own  question  in  that  particular. 
I  am  imable  to  inform  the  Members  as 
to  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  perhaps  the 
Committee  on  Rules  might  have  explored 
the  situation  in  consideration  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  970 
provides  a  1-hour  open  nile  for  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88,  to 
create  a  commission  to  study  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  is 
to  create  a  Bankruptcy  Commission  of 
nine  persons,  to  study,  analyze,  evaluate, 
and  recommend  changes  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  The  report  is  to  be  made  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  not  later 


than  2  years  after  enactment,  after  which 
the  Commission  would  cease  to  exist. 

In  the  last  20  years  the  number  of 
bankruptcies  has  increased  greatly — over 
200,000  annually.  Most  of  these  are  not 
businesses,  but  individuals.  Otir  present 
system  was  designed  for  businesses  and 
cannot  cope  -with  the  great  number  of 
individual  cases.  Our  laws  must  be 
brought  up  to  date. 

Three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  one  of  whom  he  shall  des- 
ignate as  Chairman;  two  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate;  two  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker;  and  two  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  Justice. 

Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  the  amovmt  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Court  has  estimated 
will  be  needed  to  complete  the  Job. 

The  Etepartment  of  Justice  supports 
the  Joint  resolution.  There  are  no  minor- 
ity views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  sigreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  RCX5E31S  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  88)  to  create  a  Commission  To 
Study  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMTTTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolutiiHi  (S.J. 
Res.  88)  with  Mr.  Young  in  the  chsur. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  C(riorado  (Mr.  Rogers) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Wiggins)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bill  before  us  today,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  88,  represents  a  major 
step  in  bringing  about  a  sorely  needed 
reform  in  our  bankruptcy  system — 
a  system  which  has  grown  obsolete, 
highly  imeconomlcal,  and  incapable  of 
meeting  tJie  requirements  of  our  modem 
economj'. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  proposal,  a 
Commission  would  be  established  to 
study,  analyze,  and  evaluate  the  present 
bankruptcy  laws  and  to  recommend  the 
changes  that  are  necessary  to  conform 
the  bankruptcy  system  to  the  demands 
of  modem,  technical,  financial,  and 
commercial  activities. 

The  Commission  would  be  directed  to 
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include  in  its  study  a  conslderktion  of 
the  basic  philosophy  of  bantruptcy,  the 
causes  of  bankruptcy,  possible*  altera- 
tions to  the  present  system  df  bank- 
ruptcy administration,  and  Ihe  ap- 
plicability of  advance  manageme  nt  tech- 
niques to  achieve  economies  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  bankruptcy  1  aws. 

The  life  of  the  Commission  wauld  ex- 
tend for  2  years  and  its  meribership 
would  include  nine  members — w  th  three 
appointed  by  the  Presidait,  wo  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
two  appointed  by  the  Speakei  of  the 
House  and  two  appointed  by  tlie  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

In  considering  the  need  for  tl  is  Com- 
mission, it  is  important  to  note  tl  lat  more 
people  appear  in  our  bankrupt  y  courts 
than  in  all  other  Federal  couj  ts  com- 
bined, and  that  the  number  (f  bank- 
ruptcies has  increased  more  than  1,000 
percent  over  the  last  20  years.  Ye ;,  despite 
the  current  importance  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy system,  our  bankruptcy  li  iws  have 
remained  archaic  and  impractical. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  our  c(mmittee 
report,  the  present  Bankruptcy  Act  was 
enacted  in  1898  and  was  later  r  "vised  In 
1938.  There  have  been  no  major  revisions 
of  the  law  for  more  than  30  years.  Yet, 
during  the  last  30  years,  the  {xpulation 
of  our  country  has  grown  from  130  mil- 
lion to  more  than  200  million  an  1  install- 
ment credit  has  incretised  in  that  same 
Iieriod  from  approximately  $4  liillion  to 
more  than  $93  billion.  As  a  resu  t  of  this 
expanding  population  and  oven  helming 
increases  in  installment  credit.  )ur  judi- 
cial system  is  currently  coping  with 
bankruptcies  at  an  armual  rate  in  excess 
of  200,000. 

Although  the  bankruptcy  sy;  tem  was 
originally  designed  with  a  heavj  empha- 
sis on  the  problem  of  business  bank- 
ruptcies, the  crisis  that  is  now  develop- 
ing occurs  to  a  large  extent  in  the  area 
of  so-called  consumer  bankruptcies.  In 
short,  in  our  modem  economy  of  credit 
cards  and  charge  accounts,  it  is  [the  wage 
earners  and  the  heads  of  famUies  who 
are  coming  more  and  more  into  me  bank- 
ruptcy courts.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  essentlsd  that  the  bankruptcy  sys- 
tem be  overhauled  and  modem  ied. 

In  recommending  the  estallishment 
of  a  Commission,  let  me  emphisize  two 
highly  significant  advantages  that  will 
be  realized: 

P'irst.  the  Commission  will  ms  ke  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  the  modern:  zation  of 
our  bankruptcy  laws  and  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  judicial  system.  Th  s  will  re- 
sult in  more  equitable  treatmen  ;  for  both 
creditors  and  debtors. 

Second,  the  Commission  will  be  called 
upon  to  recommend  procedures  iind  tech- 
niques for  eliminating  the  larg ;  amount 
of  economic  waste  that  now  occ  irs  in  the 
administration  of  the  bankruptcy  laws. 
The  resulting  improvements  ir  the  sys- 
tem will  be  reflected  in  savinits  in  ad- 
ministrative costs.  These  saving  s  will  far 
outweigh  the  cost  of  the  Comm  sslon. 

In  addition  to  these  advantag  es,  let  me 
also  emphasize  still  another  fjeature  of 
the  bill  as  reported  by  our  committee 


which  I  believe  is  desirable.  In 
that  the  bill  was  sent  to  us  by 
ate,  it  contained  a  provision 


the  form 
the  Sen- 
allowing 


for  an  open-ended  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations. In  that  form,  the  bill  would 
call  for  appropriations  from  general  tax 
funds. 

Our  committee  considered  this  matter 
carefully.  After  holding  hearings  on  the 
proposal  and  receiving  testimony  from 
the  Administrative  OfiBce  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  we  decided  to  limit  the  authori- 
zaticoi  of  funds  to  $600,000  for  the  2-year 
life  of  the  Commission.  We  also  noted 
that  since  1946  our  bankruptcy  system 
has  been  self-supporting  as  the  result  of 
a  statute  which  requires  the  salaries  and 
office  expenses  of  referees  in  bankruptcy 
to  be  paid  out  of  filing  fees  and  charges 
collected  from  the  assets  of  bankrupt 
estates.  To  be  consistent  with  this  policy 
of  a  self-supporting  bankruptcy  system, 
we  have  approved  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill  which  requires  that  the  Com- 
mission also  receive  its  appropriations 
from  the  salaries  and  expense  fund.  As 
a  result,  the  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  also  be  borne  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy system  and  not  by  taxpayers  gen- 
erally. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an- 
other committee  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  I  would  like  also  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members.  In  the  form  that 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  was  re- 
ported by  our  committee,  no  limitations 
were  imposed  on  the  powers  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  to  appoint  members  of  the 
Commission.  Subsequent  to  our  report- 
ing of  the  bill  in  this  form,  both  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent called  this  matter  to  our  attention 
and  requested  that  the  bill  be  amended 
so  as  to  limit  the  appointments  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  Vice  President,  respec- 
tively, to  Members  of  Congress  from 
each  of  the  major  political  parties.  Our 
committee  has  approved  an  amendment 
along  these  lines  and  has  directed  that 
it  be  offered  on  the  floor.  I  believe  that 
amendment  is  highly  desirable  and  will 
remove  any  confusion  that  may  have 
been  created  by  the  bill  in  the  form  that 
it  passed  the  Senate.  I  shall  offer  the 
amendment  when  the  bill  is  read  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure,  together 
with  the  amendments  approved  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  will  make  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  our  judicial  sys- 
tem— improvements  which  will  be 
brought  about  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88 
has  the  support  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  the  National 
Bankruptcy  Conference,  the  National 
Conference  of  Referees  In  Bankruptcy, 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  the 
American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, and  a  wide  variety  of  lawyers,  busi- 
nessmen, and  consimiers  throughout  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  bill  be  given  favorable  consid- 
eration by  this  body. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentlemsui  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

In  the  last  portion  of  his  oration,  the 


gentleman  pointed  out  that  the  Judicial 
Conference  has  recommended  this,  in 
slightly  different  terms,  and  generally 
approves  it.  I  have  become  familiar  with 
that  Conference,  and  I  recall  at  least 
two  different  things  they  have  recently 
recommended  which  I  disapproved.  Of 
course,  I  have  read  the  committee  re- 
port in  its  entirety,  including  the  state- 
ment by  the  Deputy  Director,  whom  we 
all  recall  on  this  floor  as  counsel  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  cor- 
rect that?  The  William  E.  Foley  who  is 
Deputy  Director  was  not  counsel  for  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  He  never  has  been? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well.  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  a  dif- 
ferent William  E.  Foley.  We  had  a  WU- 
Uam  Foley  who  served  with  distinction 
for  many  years  as  general  coimsel. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  it  is  his  opinion 
whether  it  was  with  distinction  or  not. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
correction  that  this  is  not  the  same  Wil- 
liam Foley. 

Be  that  as  it  may — and  I  accept  the 
correction,  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
must  assuredly  be  correct — the  Judi- 
cial Conference  has  a  habit  of  recom- 
mending that  the  legislative  branch  en- 
dorse commissions  or  endorse  policies 
with  the  so-called  veto  in  reverse 
which  I  think  is  unconstitutional  and 
which  has  certainly  not  been  ruled  upon. 
Is  there  anything  in  here  that  would 
make  the  findings  of  this  Commission 
binding  upon  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Goverrmient  if  one  or  the  other  bodies 
of  the  Congress  did  not  make  a  negative 
vote  against  the  findings  within  60  or 
90  days? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  All  this  does 
is  require  them  to  make  an  analysis  and 
report  back  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  objective  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  HALL.  There  Js^o  way  they  can 
have  a  finding  in  tKeir  reRort  that  would 
have  the  effectpfiaw  imdeKthe  Reorga- 
nization Act  *f  anything  else>4mless  the 
veto  in  reveree  were  put  into  effect  by 
one  or  the/other  body.  \ 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  M^  I  as- 
sure ttjegentleman  from  Missouri,  there 
is  na/^ovision  of  that  type  in  this  resolu- 
tioi/  nor  do  we  contemplate  any  amend- 
m^t  that  would  give  it  such  a  status. 

/Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  reassurance.  Perhaps  I  am  just  al- 
ifiost  reflexly  alerted  to  some  of  the  rec- 
dqjmendation^xhat  come  out,  because  I 
do  "-nQt-.feelJeve  additional  commissions, 
or  Government  by  commission  or  croney 
appointments  or  anything  else,  should 
be  authorized  or  consummated;  when  we 
have  whole  bureaus  and  departments  and 
committees  of  the  legislative  branch  and 
secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
who.  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  doing  this 
without  spending  additional  money. 

That  leads  up  to  the  second  question 
I  have  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  which  is  this:  Is  it  con- 
templated that  the  $600,000  authorized 
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in  this  bill  would  meet  the  necessary  pay 
for  these  commissioners  who  will  be  serv- 
ing as  other  than  Government  employees 
for  the  2-year  duration?  I  presume  they 
will  be  paid  $100  a  day  plus  expenses 
plus  per  diem  when  on  duty,  although  the 
other  day  there  was  a  bill  through  here 
to  pay  $300  a  day  for  people  serving  on  a 
like  group. 

First,  what  is  the  amount  they  will  re- 
ceive? Second,  will  the  $600,000  cover  it 
all? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  $600,000  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  entire  matter.  As  in- 
dicated, we  have  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  the  estimated  number  of  days  of  hear- 
ings and  meetings,  on  the  basis  of  days 
per  month,  with  about  30  days  of  annual 
per  diem  for  the  five  private  members. 
There  will  be  four  members,  two  from  the 
House  and  two  from  the  Senate,  who  will 
not  draw  the  $100.  We  would  allocate 
$30,000  for  that  purpose.  Transportation 
to  attend  meetings,  appearances,  and 
other  incidentals,  $50,000.  Per  diem  in 
lieu  of  assistance,  $20,000.  These  are  the 
contemplated  expenditures  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  the  gentle- 
man feels,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  $600,000 
will  cover  it  for  the  lifetime  of  the  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There  is 
also  the  staff  salaries  and  expenses, 
which  will  run  to  about  $200,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the 
S600.000? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No,  no.  It 
is  $200,000  a  year  for  that  and  $100,000 
for  the  members,  which  makes  $300,000 
for  1  year,  and  for  2  years  it  is  $600jOOO. 

I  may  point  out,  as  I  did  in  the  original 
statement  here,  that  all  of  these  funds 
are  paid  from  the  salaries  and  expense 
fund  that  has  been  created  under  the 
bankruptcy  law  and  does  not  come  out 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  at  all. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  That  is  more  re- 
assuring. 

One  final  question,  if  the  gentleman 
will  bear  with  me  and  yield  further. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Many  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  including  this  Representative 
from  Missouri,  have  long  been  concerned 
about  our  country's  general  bankruptcy 
situation.  I  am  more  concerned  about  the 
moral  stamina  and  fiber  of  those  who 
now  accept  bankruptcy  willingly  and  al- 
most at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  than  I  am 
about  any  legislation  we  can  pass  or  what 
any  conunission  can  do  about  it.  I  won- 
der how  come  public  opinion  no  longer 
frowns  on  such  proceedings?  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  will  it  come  under  the  purview 
of  the  Commission  to  try  to  find  some 
remedy  from  excessive  redress  and  fiight 
under  the  existing  bankruptcy  laws? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  I  im- 
derstand  it,  that  Is  one  of  the  studies 
that  is  going  to  be  made  by  this  Com- 
mission; namely,  to  see  if  It  is  possible 
to  bring  about  a  system  whereby  there 
will  be  less  bankruptcies  and  less  likeli- 
hood of  individuals  being  compelled  to 
go  to  court  suid  take  bankruptcy. 


After  all,  as  you  point  out,  if  individ- 
uals whose  moral  character  may  not  be 
of  the  highest  grade  were  permitted  to 
take  bankruptcy  at  certain  intervals,  this 
could  lead  to  a  very  imdesirable  situa- 
tion. If  possible,  we  would  like  to  do 
away  with  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  think  we  want  to  do  away 
with  it  as  a  way  of  business  life.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  pass  legislation  or 
establish  any  commission  that  can  take 
the  place  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand and  competition  in  the  open  mar- 
ketplace. I  certainly  believe,  though,  we 
ought  to  do  something  to  restore  the 
stigma  or  reverse  public  opinion  that  it 
is  "all  right"  for  people  to  seek  refuge 
under  the  bankruptcy  laws. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  gentleman  more  thor- 
oughly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  about  the 
members  of  this  new  commission.  I  un- 
derstand there  would  be  three  appointed 
by  the  President.  Are  any  of  those  to  be 
public  members?  TTiere  is  no  specifica- 
tion in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  Is  at 
the  will  of  the  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  So  the  public  may 
well  be  excluded 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
right  only  if  the  President  so  decides. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  far  as  the  appointees 
of  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  are  concerned, 
they  may  be  Members  of  the  Congress  or 
non-Members  of  Congress.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No.  I  have 
an  amendment  that  I  will  offer  later.  We 
originally  reported  this  so  that  the 
Speaker  and  Vice  President  could  select 
anybody  they  desired.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  will  offer  under  the  5-min- 
ute rule  to  restrict  that.  Appointments 
made  by  the  Speaker  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent will  be  restricted  to  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  public 
members  on  the  Commission?  The  pub- 
lic is  vitally  affected  by  any  recommen- 
dations of  any  sort  that  come  from  this 
Commission. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  name  the  Chair- 
man and  he  h£is  the  authority  to  name 
three  members.  Certainly  any  man  who 
is  President  would  be  doing  that.  Those 
three  plus  the  four  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Speaker  we  hope  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  contemplated  to  load 
this  Commission  with  lawyers  as  most  of 
them  are? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  dislike  that  this 
Commission  be  made  a  bonanza  for  the 
lawyers,  but  there  is  no  specification  in 
the  resolution  as  to  whom  the  appointees 
maybe. 

What  about  the  $100  per  diem  and 


expenses?  Does  this  resolution  not  short- 
change these  attorneys?  The  bill  to  fol- 
low, dealing  with  the  arts  and  hiunan- 
ities  will  provide  for  about  $136  a  day, 
plus  expenses. 

Surely  the  committee  would  not  want 
to  establish  a  brandnew  Commission 
and  pay  the  members  less  than  the  on- 
coming bill  for  a  far  less  worthy  pur- 
pose, in  my  opinion,  and  I  certainly 
question  the  need  for  this.  Surely  the 
committee  wants  to  take  care  of  the  law- 
yers on  a  better  basis  than  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  gentlemtm  is  lo<rfting 
out  for  the  attorneys  and  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  lawyers,  but  we  are  trying  to 
limit  them  to  at  least  $100  so  they  will 
not  be  getting  this  additional  compen- 
sation  

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  write  this  legis- 
lation. I  was  just  wondering  how  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  explain  this  to 
the  lawyers  who  are  going  to  be  on  this 
Commission. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  sure 
we  will  not  have  any  trouble  in  explain- 
ing it  to  the  lawyers  on  the  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities bill  comes  up,  we  are  going  to 
try  to  find  out  about  the  $136  a  day  for 
the  travel  agents  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, or  whatever  they  are. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Has  the  Judiciary  Committee  given 
any  kind  of  consideration,  serious  or 
otherwise,  to  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  go  into  the  reasons  for  this  un- 
holy increase  in  the  number  of  bankrupt- 
cies across  the  country,  the  reasons  for 
the  economic  and  financial  conditions 
that  have  caused  such  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  bankruptcies? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mso'  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we 
have  required  this  Commission  to  go  into 
that  very  thing.  As  outlined  on  page  2, 
line  15,  the  causes  of  bankruptcy  will  be 
a  part  of  the  study. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  the  Commission 
is  going  to  go  into  the  reasons  for 
the  erosion  of  the  value  of  the  dollar,  in- 
flation, the  Federal  debt,  and  all  the 
rest  that  goes  into  this  business  of  the 
pressure  that  is  being  put  upon  the  tax- 
payers across  the  country  to  try  to  fi- 
nance this  juggernaut  that  has  been  built 
up;  is  that  correct?  That  is  the  mission 
of  this  Commission? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  getting  a  Uttle  confused  be- 
cause we  are  not  going  into  the  question 
of  inflation  or  excess  spending.  We  are 
only  dealing  with  the  individuals  and 
corporations  who  may  have  to  take 
bankruptcy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  does  the  37-cent 
dollar  have  something  to  do  with  the 
increase  in  banlcruptcies? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No;  not  that 
I  know  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 88,  which  would  establish  a  Com- 
mission To  Study  the  Bankruptcy  Laws 
cf  the  United  States,  has  as  its  objective 
an  analysis  of  the  bankruptcy  situation 
as  it  exists  in  America  today. 
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During  the  course   of  the 
Subcommittee  No.  4  heard  testiitiony 
received  statements  from  a  host 
edgeable  people  and  organizatijons 
establishment  of  a  Commission 
our  bankruptcy  laws  has  a  brbad 
of  enthusiastic  support:  The  Dei)artment 
of    Justice;    Securities    and 
Commission:    National    Conference 
Referees;  National  Bankruptcy 
ence;   the  Administrative  OfBc^ 
U.S.  Courts,   plus  many  priv 
titioners  and  referees  in  bankruptcy 

The  preamble  to  Senate  Jojit  Res- 
olution 88  points  out  the  importtuice  and 
seriousness  of  the  problem: 
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The  nvunber  of  bankruptcies  In 
States  has  increased  more  than  1, 
annually  In  the  last  20  years; 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the 
encountered  problems  in  their 
tlon  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  l^ave 
suggestions    for    Improvements; 

The  technical  aspects  of  the  Act 
woven  with  the  rapid  expansion  o) 
this  country;  and 

There  appears  to  be  little 
understanding   by   the   Federal 
and  the  commercial  community  1 
ing  the  need  to  update  the  technl4al 
of  the  Act. 
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We  all  are  aware  of  how  easy  1 1  is  today 


to  obtain  goods  on  credit.  Not 


most  people  receive  credit  cards  on  re- 
quest, but  numerous  cards  are  jiven  out 
unsolicited.  The  broad  economic,  social 
and  legal  consequences  nourished  by  an 
overextension  of  low-quality  credit  are 
quite  serious.  The  obvious  consequence  of 
an  overextension  of  credit  is  thei  financial 
distress  that  Is  encountered  by  i  lumerous 
individuals  and  biisinesses  wh<i  eventu- 
ally end  up  in  the  bankruptcy  court. 

In  1957  there  were  74,000  case:  in  bank- 
ruptcy. Since  that  time  the  n^mber  of 
bankruptcies  has  reached  an  arinual  rate 
of  more  than  200,000.  Individual  wage 
earners,  as  opposed  to  business,  accoimt 
for  over  90  percent  of  the  total  yearly 
bankruptcies.  Our  present  bankruptcy 
system  was  not  designed  with  the  indi- 
vidual consumer  In  mind.  Tlie  House 
Judiciary  Committee  Is  of  th(  opinion 
that  the  basic  objectives  and  p  illosophy 
of  the  existing  bankruptcy  statute — the 
manner  in  which  It  Is  f  unctionir  g  and  the 
effectiveness  of  Its  admlnistrati  jn — must 
be  studied  and  analyzed  in  ths  light  of 
the  present  day  social  and  [economic 
needs  of  our  society. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  someJMembers 
who  shy  away  from  the  idea  of  another 
commission.  I  understand  and  appreciate 
their  position.  However,  I  am  convinced 
as  Is  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that 
a  commission  is  the  only  feasible  way 
to  examine  the  complex  social,  »conomlc, 
and  legal  aspects  of  our  present  bank- 
ruptcy laws. 

Our  present  Bankruptcy  Ad  is  based 
upon  a  statute  which  was  passed  in  1898. 
This  act  has  been  amended  81  times, 
most  extensively  in  1938.  Thesfe  amend- 
ments were  made  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 
It  would  appear  advisable  and  i  lore  real- 
istic if  the  present  law  is  in  leed  of  a 
major  overhaul — and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  experts  say  it  is — ■  Jtiat  Con- 
gress approach  this  task  onl  r  after  a 
comprehensive  study  and  anaJ;  sis  of  the 
existing  problems  has  been  ma  ie,  rather 
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than  amend  the  act  by  a  piecemeal  proc- 
ess over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

This  commission  vrill  not  cost  the  tax- 
payer anything.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
88,  as  it  passed  the  other  body,  had  an 
open-ended  authorization.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  would  limit  the  authori- 
zation of  funds  to  $600,000  and  provide 
that  the  study  not  be  funded  out  of  tax 
revenues.  As  this  body  knows,  the  bank- 
ruptcy system  has  been  self-supporting 
since  1946,  as  a  result  of  a  statute  which 
requires  that  the  salaries  and  office  ex- 
penses of  referees  in  bankruptcy  be  paid 
out  of  filing  fees  and  charges  collected 
from  the  assets  of  bankrupt  estates.  The 
committee  amendment  requires  that  the 
commission  receive  its  appropriations 
from  this  salary  and  expense  fund.  It  is 
estimated  that  for  fiscal  1970  this  fund 
will  contain  a  surplus  of  $1,582,000. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  and  that  of  the 
committee  that  only  a  commission  which 
has  the  power  and  authority  encom- 
passed by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88  can 
make  the  in-depth  study  which  is  needed 
in  order  to  determine  what  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  existing  Bankruptcy  Act.  Only 
such  a  commission  can  decide  whether 
these  objectives  are  stiU  appropriate,  and 
whether  the  act  is  being  administered  in 
conformity  therewith. 

I  believe  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
88  is  meritorious  and  I  recommend  that 
Members  vote  favorably  for  its  pyassage. 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  particularly,  that 
this  Commission  is  specifically  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  developing  al- 
ternatives to  absolute  discharge,  partic- 
ularly in  the  expanding  field  of  the  con- 
sumer bankruptcies.  I  agree  there  should 
not  be  an  inducement  for  a  person  to  go 
into  bankruptcy:  rather,  it  must  be  the 
last  resort  in  order  to  salvage  his  finan- 
cial difficulties. 

Also  the  Commission  will  not  be  loaded 
with  lawyers.  Indeed,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  refer  to  the  resolution 
itself,  the  subcommittee  amendments  and 
committee  amendments  have  stricken 
the  requirements  that  there  be  practi- 
tioners in  the  field  only  on  the  Commis- 
sion because  we  felt  that  It  was  being 
overloaded  with  specialists,  and  the  ap- 
pointing authorities  would  be  denied  the 
option  of  giving  presence  to  the  public 
on  this  Commission. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  that  it  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  committee  that  the 
Commission  be  overloaded  with  lawyers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  wish  that  the 
committee  had  specified  in  the  resolution 
that  a  certain  number  of  these  commis- 
sioners be  from  the  public  sector.  It  is 
wide  open  now.  The  appointees  can  be 
from  any  sector. 

I  assume — and  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  legal  profession — but  I  can  see  from 
where  I  sit  here  that  lawyers  will  be 
well  represented  on  this  Commission. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Indeed,  that  may  be. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  but  this  col- 
loquy establishes  the  intent  of  the  sub- 
committee, that  the  appointing  authori- 
ties, the  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 


the  Chief  Justice,  shall  not  overload  the 
Commission  with  lawyers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing 
that  Intrigues  me  about  legislation  of 
this  type  is  that  every  time  we  get  in 
trouble  another  commission  is  estab- 
lished to  spend  some  more  money  to  find 
out  what  has  gone  wrong.  We  never  seem 
to  have  the  In-house,  on-the-payroll 
capability — although  Federal  employ- 
ment is  increasing  every  cockeyed  day — 
we  never  seem  to  have  people  in  numbers 
or  competence,  on  the  payroll  to  do  these 
Jobs.  We  have  to  go  and  spend  another  $1, 
$2.  or  $3  million  in  order  to  find  out 
what  has  gone  wrong — what  has  gone 
sour.  This  is  becoming  almost  unbear- 
able, this  appointing  of  special  commis- 
sion^ to  study  the  obvious. 

Mr.^IGOINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I 
am  sympathetic  with  the  gentleman's 
comments.  The  report  and  the  hearings 
before  our  committee  indicate  some  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  the  gentleman 
has  raised. 

The  fact  is  that  bankruptcy  is  a  very 
narrow,  specialized  field,  and  If  the  Con- 
gress itself  were  to  undertake  an  investi- 
gation of  the  total  causes  of  bankruptcy 
and  how  the  act  might  be  improved  we 
would  end  up  appointing  a  staff  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  this  Commission. 

The  Commission  will  involve  not  only 
Members  of  Congress  and  staff,  but  also 
practitioners  in  the  field,  the  referees  in 
bankruptcy  and  others  vitally  concerned. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Commission 
would  have  the  support  of  this  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  at  least,  if  I  were  not 
convinced  that  this  Commission  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  important  legis- 
lation, and  I  urge  the  Members  to  give  It 
their  prompt  and  overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  speak  today  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  88,  creating  a  Commis- 
sion To  Study  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  long  felt  that  a  streamlining 
and  codification  of  existing  laws  in  this 
area  is  a  desirable  objective,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Commission  envisioned 
by  this  legislation  will  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  wage  earner  plan,  incorpo- 
rated in  chapter  xm  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  such  that  usage  of  this  constructive 
debtor  rehabilitation  plan  would  be  en- 
couraged when  a  personal  bankruptcy 
situation  arises. 

Mr.  Roger  H.  Nielsen,  a  highly  re- 
spected attorney  from  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  with  many  years  of  experience  in 
this  area,  has  concisely  set  forth  the 
need  for  reform  in  this  area.  By  way  of 
establishing  legislative  Intent,  I  endorse 
and  commend  to  the  proposed  Commis- 
sion the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Nielsen's  experi- 
ence, which  follows: 

STATnczNT  or  Mr.  Rogix  H.  Niki^kk 

I  am  one  of  the  attorneys  who  has  always 
attempted  to  encourage  financially  pressed 
debtors  to  go  the  route  of  Chapter  xm  with 
a  Wage  Earner  Plan,  rather  than  straight 
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bankruptcy  when  the  financial  circumstances 
of  the  debtor  would  warrant  It.  As  a  matter 
0(f  fact,  I  have  one  pending  now  where  the 
Plan  Is  for  the  debtor  to  merely  pay  60%  of 
his  unsecured  creditors,  which  Is  all  that  he 
can  manage  to  pay  because  of  his  financial 
circumstances. 

It  has  always  struck  me  that  the  stigma  of 
bankruptcy  still  attaches  to  a  Chapter  XTTT 
Plan  because  of  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Court  Is  entitled  a  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. 

2.  It  is  beard  by  the  Referee  in  Bankruptcy. 

3.  Invariably  It  Is  reported  by  a  credit 
reporting  agency  as  a  "bankruptcy". 

4.  A  Wage  Earner  Plan  Is  a  bankruptcy 
proceeding. 

5.  The  section  of  the  law  is  Chapter  xm 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

I  think  that  all  debtors  should  be  encour- 
aged to  try  to  rehabilitate  themselves  rather 
than  to  "take  the  easy  way  out"  of  straight 
bankruptcy,  particularly  when  their  circum- 
stances will  warrant  It. 

When  you  read  the  papers  and  see  all  of 
the  "debt  pooling  services"  for  which  tre- 
mendous fees  are  charged  by  the  debt  pool- 
ing agency  and  who  cannot  offer  any  real 
protection  to  the  debtor  from  garnishments, 
attachments,  and  the  like.  It  brings  home 
more  forcibly  the  need  to  look  at  construc- 
tive Improvement  of  wage  earner  proceedings. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Referees  in  Bank- 
ruptcy have  a  new  title  of  "Referee  in  Bank- 
ruptcy and  In  Rehabilitation  Proceedings", 
or  some  other  title  more  euphonious  than 
"Referee  in  Bankruptcy".  I  would  like  to  see 
Chapter  XIII  transferred  to  a  different  sec- 
tion of  law. 

We  aU  remember  when  the  Michigan  Un- 
employment Compensation  Commission  was 
changed  to  the  Michigan  Employment  Secu- 
rity Commission,  whereby  the  emphasis  was 

changed  from  paying  people  not  to  work  to 

O  a  constructive  attempt  to  get  unemployed 

^  people  back  In  employment  again.  I  would 

like  to  see  the  same  shift  in  emphasis  in 
Chapter  XIII  Wage  Earner  Proceedings  so 
that  Instead  of  the  emphasis  being  on  the 
fact  that  It  is  in  a  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
emphasis  Is  placed  upon  the  faM:t  that  this 
Is  an  attempt  to  provide  debtor  security  and 
financial  rehabilitation. 

I  have  Just  about  given  up  trying  to  edu- 
cate credit  reporting  services  that  in  a  Wage 
Earner  Plan  the  debtor  is  trying,  at  great 
odds  usually,  to  get  his  debts  paid  up.  for 
which  he  should  be  complimented,  rather 
than  having  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  forced  into  a  Coiut  of 
Bankruptcy  for  civU  relief.  The  debtor 
honestly  trying  to  pay  off  his  creditors  is 
subject  to  the  same  type  of  slurs  that  a  per- 
son who  has  been  guilty  of  bankruptcy  fraud 
is  subject  to.  I  do  not  think  this  is  right. 

Because  we  sometimes  get  into  stereo- 
tjrped  rationalization  rather  than  pursuing 
pure  deductive  logic.  I  think  there  is  a  real 
importance  in  changing  the  name  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  even  the  title  of  the  Judge  who 
hears  the  proceeding  so  that  It  can  be  re- 
ferred to  as  a  Court  of  Debtor  Rehabilita- 
tion, rather  than  a  Court  of  Bankruptcy; 
also,  that  the  Referee  is  Referee  in  Bank- 
ruptcy and  Debtor  Rehabilitation. 

I  think  the  recent  shUt  in  Michigan  of 
emphasis  of  Probate  Judges  also  being  Juve- 
nile Court  Judges  has  been  of  some  help  in 
dealing  with  Juveniles. 

Then  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  Chapter  Xin  proceedings,  one  of  the 
real  problems  met  by  debtors  in  trying  to 
work  out  a  satisfactory,  workable  plan,  is 
the  fact  that  certain  typws  of  retailers  exer- 
cise no  restraint  in  selling  large  items  with  a 
retained  security  Interest  to  improvident  pur- 
chasers. It  is  not  the  corner  super  market 
that  is  the  violator  in  this  regard,  it  Is  the 
seller  of  the  large  ticket  items  who  get  con- 
sumers to  agree  to  pay  more  monthly  pay- 


ments than  they  can  pos.slbly  afford  to  han- 
dle. This  not  only  hurts  the  debtor,  but  it 
makes  the  debtor  unable  to  buy  things  on 
cash  that  he  should  be  buying  for  cash, 
forcing  him  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire. 
I  think  that  a  Chapter  XIII.  or  similar  pro- 
ceeding Judge  should  be  able  to  determine 
what  monthly  payments  the  debtor  should 
be  required  to  pay  in  order  to  be  permitted 
to  retain  the  household  refrigeratx>r.  the 
household  stove,  and  similar  essential  items. 
Let  them  repossess  the  color  television  set, 
the  living  room  pieces,  and  so  forth,  but  make 
It  possible  for  the  debtor  to  keep  the  baby 
bed  and  beds  to  sleep  on,  and  refrigerator  and 
stove,  so  his  family  can  exist  without  the 
family  cook  being  deprived  of  means  of  pre- 
paring meals  for  her  children.  And  if  the 
Referee  in  debtor  proceedings  finds  that 
$10.00  a  month  is  an  adequate  amount  to  be 
paid  to  the  appliance  store,  that  should  be  a 
risk  the  appliance  dealer  takes  when  he  sells 
the  merchandise.  He  shouldn't  overload  the 
debtor  with  debt." 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88 — a 
joint  resolution  to  create  a  Commission 
To  Study  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  States.  These  laws  are  desperately 
in  need  of  study. 

The  present  Bankruptcy  Code  was  en- 
acted in  1898.  Its  first  major  revision  oc- 
curred some  40  years  later  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Chandler  Act  in  1938. 
At  that  time,  the  act  represented  what 
was  then  regarded  as  modern  bankruptcy 
law.  In  modernizing  debtor  relief  and 
rehabilitation,  it  took  into  account  the 
social  and  economic  changes  that  had 
transpired  since  1898. 

Since  1938,  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  incorporating  the  changes  into 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  that  are  dictated  by 
the  ever  changing  socisd  and  economic 
environment.  And  this  inaction  has  come 
in  the  face  of  an  overwhelming  increase 
of  1,000  percent  in  the  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies. This  increase  did  not  occur 
gradually  over  the  32-year  period  since 
the  act's  last  major  revision,  but  in  the 
period  of  1950  to  1970 — a  20-year  period 
during  which  the  social  and  economic 
advancements  made  immeasurably  out- 
distanced our  total  social  and  economic 
advancements  from  the  day  of  our  Na- 
tion's foimding. 

Thus,  it  seems  wholly  Inconsistent  and 
anachronistic  that  the  financial  well- 
being  of  our  citizens  and  business  com- 
munity should  continue  to  be  regulated 
by  laws  tuned  in  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  a  time  that  has  long 
since  faded  in  our  memories. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  a  modernization 
of  the  bankruptcy  laws  is  needed  to  con- 
form its  procedures  and  administration 
into  a  system  of  laws  that  recognizes  and 
utilizes  modem  social  and  economic  con- 
cepts in  partnership  with  the  latest  tech- 
nological advances  to  the  attainment  of 
an  economical  administration  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  the  sound  rehabilitation  and 
relief  of  debtors  at  a  minimum  of  cost 
to  them. 

The  urgent  need  of  reform  and  mod- 
ernization can  be  further  illustrated. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  numerous  consumer 
protection  laws  designed  to  curb  and  cur- 
tail certain  fraudulent,  unfair,  and  de- 
ceptive business  practices.  While  doing 
so,  however,  we  have  all  but  ignored  con- 


sumer credit.  The  business  world  has  not 
been  similarly  negligent,  however.  Credit 
continues  to  be  available  on  easy  and 
easier  terms,  and  to  assure  an  ever-in- 
creasing supply  of  even  easier  credit,  the 
business  community,  always  equal  to  its 
take,  has  come  up  with  that  most  sophis- 
ticated of  credit  devices,  the  credit  card. 
Intrinsically  unevil,  its  ubiquity  and 
abuse  has  resulted  in  the  development  of 
an  "easy  rider"  credit  psychology  that 
can  only  have  the  horrendous  result  of 
further  Increasing  personal  or  consumer 
bankruptcies  which  even  now  amount  to 
90  percent  of  the  bankruptcies  filed. 

This  tide  cannot  be  stemmed  by  laws 
designed,  as  our  present  bankruptcy  laws 
are,  to  cope  with  business  bankruptcies. 
As  the  social  and  economic  changes  of 
the  past  32  years  indicate,  and  as  the 
bankruptcy  statistics  dictate,  now  is  the 
time  for  an  informed  Congress  to  act  in 
the  field  of  consumer  bankruptcy,  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  field  of  bankruptcy,  in 
general.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
commission  concept  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 88.  Staffed  with  persons  having  a 
wide  variety  of  diversified  experience  and 
particularized  skills  in  consumer  affairs 
and  bankruptcy  practice,  the  Congress 
can  be  assured  that  it  will  be  adequately 
informed  and  advised  not  only  of  the 
changes  needed  to  avert  an  impending 
and  serious  crisis  that  will  be  brought 
about  through  the  continued  require- 
ment of  administering  consimier  bank- 
ruptcies with  laws  designed  to  cope  with 
business  bankruptcies,  but  also  informed 
of  the  basic  philosophy  and  other  causes 
of  bankruptcy  as  well  as  possible  alter- 
natives to  the  present  system  of  bank- 
ruptcy Administration. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88, 
creating  a  commission  to  study  the 
bankruptcy  laws.  The  mandate  of  this 
Commission  is  broad,  and  I  think  this 
wise,  since  there  are  numerous  problems 
to  be  examined. 

The  Commission's  study,  analysis,  and 
evaluation  are  to  include,  in  accordance 
with  section  Kb)  of  the  resolution,  "the 
possible  alternatives  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  bankruptcy  administration,  the 
applicability  of  advanced  management 
techniques  to  achieve  economies  in  the 
administration  of  the  act,  and  all  other 
matters  which  the  Commission  shall 
deem  relevant." 

I  hope  the  Commission  will  undertake 
a  thorough,  indepth  examination  of  the 
present  system  whereby  bankruptcy  ref- 
erees and  trustees  are  appointed,  and 
that  it  will  make  recommendations  for 
reform  to  insure  that  the  potential  for 
abuse  of  this  system  is  eliminated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.J.  Res.  88 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws 
of  the  United  States  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Conunlsslon  shall  study,  analyze, 
evaluate,  and  recommend  changes  to  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estabUsh  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United 
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states",  approved  July  1.  1898  (30  Stat.  544) . 
as  amended  (title  11,  United  St«  tes  Code). 
In  order  for  such  Act  to  reflect  and  ade- 
quately meet  the  demands  of  present  tech- 
nical, financial,  and  commercisil  activities. 
The  Commission's  study,  analysis  and  eval- 
uation shall  Include  a  conslderat  on  of  the 
basic  philosophy  of  bankruptcy,  :he  causes 
of  bankruptcy,  the  possible  alternatives  to 
the  present  system  of  bankruptcy  adminis- 
tration, and  all  other  matters  Krblcb  the 
Commission  shall  deem  relevant. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  subs  Lit  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  Its  activities,  Including 
Its  recommendations,  to  the  President,  and 
the  Congress  within  two  years  aft(  r  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Joint  resolul  Ion.  Ui>on 
the  filing  of  such  report,  the  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shal  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  members  af  pointed  as 
follows: 

( 1)  three  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  one  of  v  hom  shall 
be  designed  as  Chairman  by  the  President 
and  two  of  whom  shall  be  active  pr  ictltloners 
In  the  field  of  bankruptcy  law; 

( 2 )  two  appointed  by  the  Presk  ent  of  the 
Senate; 

(3)  two  appointed  by  the  Spoa  ter  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

(4)  two  active  full-time  referee;  in  bank- 
ruptcy appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Five  members  of  the  Comxn!  ^lon  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commlssioi  i  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers.  Any  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
In  the  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(d)  Referees  In  bankruptcy  and  any  other 
employees  of  the  I"ederal  Goverament  who 
are  mecnbers  of  the  Oonunlsslon  shall  serve 
without  additional  cocnpenaatlon.  liach  mem- 
ber from  private  life  shall  recelv*  tl(X)  per 
diem  for  each  day  (Including  traveltlme) 
during  which  he  Is  engaged  In  the  i  ictual  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission.  All  members  of  the  C  ommlsslon 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sibslstence. 
and  other  necessary  expenses  li^ctirred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  thelri  duties. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  {  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  ooi^pensatlon 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  pwovlslons  of  this  Jo.nt  resolu- 
tion. Such  appointments  shall  lie  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  such  coo  koenaatlon 
shall  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  m  at  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classlfl  nation  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

Stc.  4.  To  carry  out  the  purpa«8  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  the  Commission  Khali  have 
the  authority,  within  the  limits  ol  available 
appropriations — 

( 1 )  to  obtain  any  research  or  ot  her  assist- 
ance It  deems  necessary: 

(2)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  legulatlone 
as  it  deems  necessary  governing  tlie  manner 
of  Its  operations  and  its  organisation  and 
personnel; 

( 3 )  to  enter  Into  contracts  or ;  other  ar- 
rangements, or  modifications  thereof,  and 
such  contracts  or  other  arrangements  or 
modifications  thereof  may  be  enjtered  Into 
without  legal  consideration,  wltjaout  per- 
formance or  other  bonds,  and  without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  S^tutes.  as 
amended  (41  U.S.C.  5);  { 

(4)  to  make  advance,  progress,  jtmd  other 
payments  which  It  deems  necessary  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  aectlqn  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended! (31  U^.C. 
529): 

(6)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code; 
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(6)  to  acquire  by  lease,  loan,  gift,  bequest, 
or  devise,  cmd  to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  sale 
lease,  o«r  loan,  real  or  personal  property  of  all 
kinds  necessary  for  or  resulting  from  the 
exercise  of  authority  under  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec,  5.  Any  ofBce,  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  executive  or  Judicial 
branches  of  the  United  States  Oovernment 
shall  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  a 
reimbursable  basis,  such  advice.  Information, 
and  records  as  the  Commission  may  require 
for  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

SBC.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commission  such  s\uns,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  88  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  that  include, 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrms  akendments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  16, 
after  the  word  "administration",  insert  the 
following:  "the  applicability  of  advanced 
management  techniques  to  achieve  econo- 
mies In  the  administration  of  the  act," 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  20, 
after  the  word  "President".  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: ".  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States." 

The  committee  sunendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  6, 
strike  out  the  word  "designed"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "designated". 

The  Committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  lines  7  and 
8,  strike  out  the  phrase:  "and  two  of  whom 
shall  be  active  practitioners  In  the  field  of 
bankruptcy  law" 

'The  committee  amendment  was  acrreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendmMit:  Page  3,  line  12, 
strike  out  the  phrase:  "active  full-time  ref- 
erees In  bankruptcy" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

Committee  amendsment:  Page  6,  line  3, 
after  the  word  "appropriated".  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing:   "out  of   the  Salaries  and   Expense 


Fund  created  pursuant  to  Section  40c (4)  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  68c(4) )" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "sums",  insert  the  following: 
",  but  not  more  than  t600,000," 

The  Committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENTS    OrFESED    BT    MR.    ROGERS    OF 

COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  two  amendments,  amend- 
ment No.  1  and  amendment  No.  2,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  we  hear  the 
amendments  before  that  request  is 
granted? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  withdraw  my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  first  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rocers  of  Col- 
orado: On  page  3,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"two"  insert  the  following:  "Members  of 
the  Senate,  one  from  each  of  the  two  major 
political  parties,". 

parliamentary  iNQtrniT 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  bill  and 
I  am  unable  to  find  the  page  and  line 
references  as  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  on 
page  3,  line  14,  to  the  language  of  the 
Senate.  What  we  add  is  "Members  of 
the  Senate,  one  from  each  of  the  two 
major  political  parties,". 

That  is  all  we  do.  So  we  divide  It  up 
equally.  If  the  gentleman  will  look  at 
line  14,  after  the  word  "two",  we  insert 
the  language  that  has  just  been  read. 
That  is  the  way  the  amendment  would 
be. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  would 
answer,  is  it  his  intention  to  submit  fur- 
ther at  the  end  of  line  16  the  same  clause 
as  to  two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  TTiese  are  the  two  separate 
amendments  the  gentleman  wanted  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes,  those 
are  the  two  amendments. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
suggest  he  replace  his  imanlmous-con- 
sent  request  now  that  we  know  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  second  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rooess  of  Colo- 
rado: On  page  3,  line  15,  after  the  word 
"two"  Insert  the  following:  "Members  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  one  from  each  of 
the  two  major  political  parties,". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

parliament  AST  INQTHST 

Mr.  WIGGINS,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thp  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Since  the  committee 
amendments,  which  were  taken  from  the 
first  page  of  the  report,  do  not  correlate 
with  respect  to  page  and  line  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  88, 1  am  fearful  that  the 
record  is  going  to  be  confused.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  report  the  second  commit- 
tee amendment  is  shown  as  page  2,  line 
20,  when  there  is  no  line  20  on  page  2. 
It  is  on  page  3. 

Mr.  ROGEHS  of  Colorado.  These  are 
amendments  to  the  original  Senate  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
assure  me  that  there  is  no  confusion 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There  Is  no 
Intent  to  confuse.  The  page  and  line 
numbers  refer  to  the  print  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  And  this  Is  a  House 
print  of  that  Senate  joint  resolution.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  preamble  of  the  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  number  of  bankruptcies  In 
the  United  States  has  Increased  more  than 
1,000  per  centum  annually  In  the  last  twenty 
years;   and 

Whereas  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  ref- 
erees In  bankruptcy  have  problems  arising 
In  their  administration  of  the  existing  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  have  made  suggestions  for 
substantial  Improvement  In  that  Act;   and 

Whereas  the  technical  aspects  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  are  interwoven  with  the  rapid 
expansion  of  credit  which  has  reached  pro- 
portions far  beyond  anything  previously  ex- 
perienced by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  there  appears  to  be  little  experi- 
ence or  understanding  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  commercial  community  of 
the  Nation  In  evaluating  tJhe  need  to  update 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  and  the  financial  {Xillcles  pursued  by  the 
Federal  Oovemznent  and  the  commercial 
community;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  what  resolution 
are  we  dealing?  Are  we  dealing  with  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  88,  Union  Calendar 
No.  430,  Report  No.  91-927?  What  are  we 
here  dealing  with? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  That  is  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  that  we  are  considering. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  can  we  amend  a  line 
In  a  joint  resolution  that  does  not  exist? 
How  can  we  amend  a  line  In  a  joint  res- 
olution that  is  not  before  the  House? 

Mr.  ROGE31S  of  Colorado.  Our  answer 
to  that  inquriy  is  simply  this.  The  Joint 


resolution  was  referred  to  us  by  the 
House,  and  It  is  the  original  Senate  joint 
resolution  as  rep>orted  that  we  are  con- 
sidering. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  understand  the 
procedure  at  all. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  the 
reported  Senate  joint  resolution  that  we 
are  considering. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  you  cannot 
amend  line  20  on  page  2  when  there  is 
no  line  20  on  page  2  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that,  when  the  report  was  filed,  the  com- 
mittee amendments  refer  to  the  original 
Senate  joint  resolution  as  it  was  referred 
to  the  committee.  The  amendments  as  of- 
fered are  applicable  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 88  as  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
deference  to  the  Chair,  I  am  still  con- 
fused, and  I  am  sure  other  Members  are 
confused. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  wish  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  in 
order  and  appropriate  for  a  unanimous 
consent  request  to  be  made  in  order  by 
all  Members  of  the  House  that  the  tech- 
nical corrections  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 88  Insofar  as  correlation  between 
the  report  and  the  bill  before  us  Is  con- 
cerned, and  would  this  help  the  situa- 
tion in  engrossing  and  final  drafting  of 
the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  advise 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the 
report  applies  to  the  resolution  as  origi- 
nally referred  to  the  committee. 

The  Chair  further  advises  that  the 
unanimous  consent  request  the  gentle- 
man suggested  would  not  be  in  order 
at  this  time. 

The  Chair  also  advises  that  such  a  re- 
quest could  be  in  order  in  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
Chair  for  his  opinion  as  well  as  his  con- 
sultant, the  Parliamentarian. 

I  think  It  might  be  erstwhile  that  this 
be  asked  for  by  some  Member  of  the 
committee  in  the  House,  because  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  that  Insofar  as  the 
second  c<Hnmittee  amendment  Is  con- 
cerned, there  Is  no  line  20,  and  we  can- 
not amend  something  that  Is  not  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Clerk  has  read  the 
preamble,  the  so-called  whereas  clauses. 
I  would  like  to  Inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  why  It  Is  mat  the^ 
"whereas  clauses"  have  not  been  stricken. 
Ordinarily  as  I  recall,  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  subcommittee  to  strike  out  the 
"whereas  clauses"  from  resolutions.  Why 
Is  it  that  the  "whereas  clauses"  are  being 
carried  along  in  this  one? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  offer  this  as  an  explanation. 
Ordinarily  the  "whereas  clauses"  that 
our  subcommittee  strikes  are  stricken  for 


the  purpose  of  saving  costs  In  connec- 
tion with  the  printing  thereof,  and  the 
storage  of  it  In  the  Archives. 

Undef  this  circumstance,  inasmuch  as 
this  is  a  rather  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, we  believe  that  the  information  set 
forth  in  the  "whereas  clauses"  is  impor- 
tant and  that  the  Commission  in  their 
study  should  have  it  before  them.  That 
Is  the  reason  why  we  did  not  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  strike.  I  have  no  pride  of  author- 
ship In  connection  with  It,  and  If  the 
gentleman  wants  to  strike  It,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  just  wanted  to 
have  the  gentleman's  explanation  as  to 
why  the  "whereas  clauses"  were  being 
carried  here  while  usually  it  is  the  policy 
to  strike  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  it  is  use- 
ful in  this  particular  case  to  have  some 
justification  and  explanation  as  to  the 
need  for  such  a  commission  and  what  its 
purpose  should  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Boggs) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Young. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee  having  had  under 
consideration  the  Joint  resolution — Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  88 — to  create  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  bsmkruptcy  laws  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  970,  he  reported  the  joint  res- 
olution back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  334,  nays  12,  not  voting  83, 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  196] 
YEAS— 334 


Abbltt 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Betts 

Abemethy 

Annunzio 

Bevlll 

Adams 

Arervds 

Blaggl 

Addabbo 

A*ley 

Blester 

Albert 

Barrett 

BinstMjn 

Alexander 

Beau,  Md. 

Blackburn 

AiMlerson. 

Belcher 

Boggs 

Calif. 

Bennett 

Boland 
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Boiling 

Bow 

Brad«m»s 

Brasco 

Brlnicley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Oaltf . 

Brown,  Mtch. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrxue,  Pa. 

Bvmea,  Wis. 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

Clawson.  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Ocnte 

Ccrtnan 

Cowger 

Cratw 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

DelAney 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnakl 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dcm 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duiuran 

Dwyer 

Eckfcardt 

Edmondsoo 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwarxls.  Calif 

EUberg 

Eplenborn 

Esch 

Efhleman 

EvafLS,  Colo. 

FaUon 

FasceU 

Pelghan 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

WUUam  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fultcn.  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gaim&nakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaytlos 
Gettys 
Olatmo 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gpover 


Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Har^'ey 
Hathaway 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Ho«-ard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jcnas 
Jcnes.  Ala. 
Jcnes.  N.C. 
Karth 

Kast«nmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Langen 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md. 
Lowanstein 
McCartijy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMUlan 
MacdonaJd. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Melcher 
Mesklll 
Michel 
MUva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mlnahall 
Mi2eU 
Mcnagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  lU 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Olsen 

ONeal.  Ga. 
O'NelU,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
PeUy 
Perkins 
Pettis 


Philbi  I 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnte 

Pcage 

Preyer 

Price, 

Price. 

Pryor, 


N.C. 

11. 

rex. 

Ark. 


bick 


111. 
If.Y. 


Puclu4)tl 

Qule 

QuUle  1 

Rails 

Randajl 

Rees 

Held 

Held, 

Reuss 

Rhode ; 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodlni' 

Rce 

Rogers , 

Rogers , 

Roone 

Rccne  ■ 


a  igel 


Thompson, 


lageoiner 


pier 

IS 


Thoms  )ii, 

Tlemafc 

Udall 

Ullmai 

VanD^rlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgcrllfc 

Wa 

Waldle 

Wamf 

WatklE 

Watts 

Welck*  r 

Whalei 

Whalle  f 

White 

Whlteliurst 

Whlttea 

Wldna: 

Wla 

WlfUi 

WUsonjl 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

W\-att 

Wydlei 

Wymai 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablocll 

Zion 

Zwacb 


?Kln5 
iams 
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Colo. 

Fla. 
,  N.Y. 
,  Pa. 


Rosenih&l 

Rcsteqkowskl 

Roth 

Royba 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Gerlnaln 

Sander  an 

Satteri  leld 

Schad)  berg 

Scheu(  r 

Schne^beU 

Schw 

Scott 

SebellAs 

Shlple  r 

Shrive 

Slsk 

Skublt^ 

Slack 

Smith 

Smith 

Snydei 

Spring  ?r 

Stailorl 

St«gge-s 

Stan  top 

Steed 

Stelgei, 

Stelgei , 

Stokes 

Strattin 

StubbI  >fleld 

Stuck*  r 

SulUvi  Q 

Symlni  :ton 

Taft 

Talcoti 

Taylor 

Teagxif . 

Tea?!! 


Calif. 
NY. 


Ariz. 
Wis. 


Calif. 
Tex 
Ga 
Thomj^Qi.  N.J. 
Wis. 


Bob 


Ashbrook 
Brown,  Ohio 
ChappeU 
Devlne 


NAYS— 12 

Gross  O'Konskl 

Hall  Ranck 

Kyi  Scherle 

Miller,  Ohio  Wylle 

NOT  VOTING — 83 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Denney 

Meeds 

Dickinson 

Mink 

Edwards,  La. 

Mlze 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mollohan 

Farbsteln 

Montgomery 

FlndJey 

Morton 

Flowers 

Passman 

Frey 

PatRutn 

Gilbert 

Pepper 

Hansen,  Idaho 

PodeU 

Hastings 

Pofl 

Hawkins 

PoUock 

Hays 

Powell 

Morton 

Puitjell 

Hosmer 

Relfel 

Jarman 

Rivers 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roblson 

Keith 

Roudebuah 

Kirwan 

Saylor 

Kuykendall 

Slkes 

Landirum 

Smith,  Iowa 

Latta 

Stephens 

Long.  La. 

Tuuney 

Lujan 

Vander  Jagt 

Lukens 

Watson 

McClure 

Wilson, 

MaUUard 

Charles  H. 

Mann 

Wold 

Math  las 

May 

Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Banng 
Bell.  CaUf. 
Berry 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Bray 
Brock 
CabeU 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
ibramer 
Daddano 
Dawson 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Dickinson. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Bi^.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Oabell  with  iSi.  Prey. 

Mr.  E\'lns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Patoaan  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Denney. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  MallUard  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  LuJan  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Mlze  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  ZION  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  just  passed  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL    FOUNDATION    ON    THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1118  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1118 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adpotlon  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
16065)  to  amend  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  16065  it  shall  be  In  order  in 
the  House  to  take  from  the  leaker's  table 
the  bill  S.  3215  and  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate 
bill  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  16065  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  say  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate.  The 
only  unusual  provision  in  the  House — 
and  it  has  become  relatively  customary — 
is  that  it  provides  for  getting  the  bill 
to  conference  by  taking  the  Senate  num- 
ber and  putting  the  House-adopted  lan- 
guage under  it. 

There  is  some  controversy  over  this 
matter,  but  I  understand  that  the  bill 
was  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor — which  is  not 
always  known  for  its  bipartisanship — by 
a  strong  and  even  overwhelming  bipar- 
tisan majority. 

I  understand  it  is  also  strongly  sup- 
ported by  President  Nixon  in  Its  present 
form. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  the  language  to  be  foimd  on  page  2  of 
the  resolution  which  makes  this  bill  in 
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order.  I  might  call  it  monstrosity,  but  I 
call  it  a  bill  at  present. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  go  to  con- 
ference without  this  language? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  would  be  possible  to 
go  to  conference  without  this  language, 
but  this  expedites  going  to  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
It  might  expedite  it  if  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  for  $80  million  or  something  of 
that  kind.  It  might  expedite  getting  that 
bill  through.  Etoes  the  gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
could  happen.  In  the  event  the  Senate 
turned  up  with  a  larger  figure  some- 
how, which  I  cannot  conceive  in  the  leg- 
islative circumstance,  since  the  Senate 
has  passed  a  bill,  on  the  question  of  the 
conference,  if  the  Senate  came  up  with 
a  larger  figure,  it  would  have  to  come 
back  to  the  House  again. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  any  rate,  without  this 
language  the  bill  could  get  to  confer- 
ence. Is  it  merely  to  expedite  the  passage 
of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  To  expedite  the  pas- 
sage not  of  this  particular  bill  but  to  ex- 
pedite final  action  on  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  some  of  the 
economy  talk  we  have  heard  aroimd 
here,  was  there  any  representation  made 
to  the  Rules  Committee,  by  the  sponsors 
of  this  latest  raid  on  the  Treasury,  as 
to  the  position  of  the  administration  on 
this  100-percent  increase  to  $40  million 
in  the  authorization  for  this  particular 
purpose? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
the  administration  supports  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  that  this  rule  makes 
in  order,  H.R.  16065,  and  that  includes 
the  money.  I  understand  that  the  ad- 
ministration— in  fact,  the  President  him- 
self— is  specifically  on  record  as  favoring 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  this  is  quite  different, 
then,  from  the  construction  of  hospitals 
and  other  medical  and  health  facilities. 
This  is  a  quite  different  situation.  The 
administration  does  support  this  100 
percent  increase  without  any  reservation 
whatever. 

I  just  wanted  to  be  clear  about  it,  be- 
cause I  want  to  be  guided  as  to  what 
my  position  might  be  if  the  President 
vetoed  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Is  the  gentleman  try- 
ing to  put  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
in  the  position  of  defending  a  veto,  as 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
voted  to  override? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  not  at  all,  because 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  also  voted  to 
override  the  veto. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  believe  these  are  two 
separate  subjects.  That  would  be  the 
point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  know 
where  I  am  going  when  I  start,  that  is 
all,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do  not  want  to  ap- 
pear to  extend  the  colloquy,  but  the 
President's  position  on  the  one  matter 
is  clear  to  me.  On  the  other  matter  it 
was  unclear.  I  take  it  that  the  gentle- 
nian  from  Iowa  and  I  do  not  quite  agree 
on  this  bill,  but  we  did  on  the  other. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  position  is  clear  to 
me  on  this  bill. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  Was  it  de- 


veloped in  the  hearings  whether  this  100- 
percent  Increase  is  budgeted? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
It  was  not  developed  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  BOX. I  .TNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  should  like 
to  address  myself  to  the  two  points  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

First,  on  March  31  of  this  year  the 
President  said : 

In  urging  the  Congress  to  approve  a  $20 
million  program  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arta,  and  an  equal  amotmt  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  I 
maintained  that  few  investments  we  oould 
make  would  g^ve  us  so  great  a  return  In  teraos 
of  human  satisfaction  and  spiritual  fulfill- 
ment. More  than  ever  now,  I  bold  to  that 
view. 

Further.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman, 
we  do  have  a  letter  dated  June  29,  1970 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  from 
Richard  P.  Nathan.  Assistant  Director, 
in  which  he  conflrms  the  administra- 
tion's support  for  a  $40  million  funding 
level  for  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  in  the  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Mr.  Nathan  says: 

This  wlU  confirm  the  Administration's 
support  for  a  $40  mlUlon  funding  level  for 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  In  fiscal  year  1971.  We  under- 
stand that  you  requested  such  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  Administration's  proposals. 

In  his  December  10,  1969,  Message  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  the  President  asked 
that  "the  Congress  approve  $40,000,000  In 
new  funds  for  the  National  Foundation  In 
fiscal  1971  to  be  available  from  public  and 
private  sources."  These  funds  were  requested 
m  the  President's  1971  Budget  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  February  2, 
1970  (see  pages  48»-89). 

The  President  reiterated  his  support  of  the 
Foundation  In  his  Messages  of  February  19 
and  March  31  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  HumanltleB  Endowment  and  th« 
Arts  Endowment. 

The  President  has  gone  on  record  ap- 
proximately four  times  in  support  of  the 
bill  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  desire  me  to  yield  to  him  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  one  comment,  I  just 
wanted  to  get  the  President  on  the  rec- 
ord for  the  fifth  time.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  says  he  is  on  the  record 
four  times.  I  want  to  get  him  on  record 
the  fifth  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wonder  if  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  who  read  the 
excerpt  of  the  President's  speech,  would 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  peculiar  stand- 
ards observed  by  the  President  In  veto- 
ing the  hospital  bill  and  in  being  for  this 
bill?  I  can  support  this  bill,  but  I  am 
somewhat  intrigued  by  this  double  stand- 
ard. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  The  President  said 
relative  to  this  general  point  on  Decem- 
ber 10: 

At  a  time  of  severe  budget  stringency,  a 
doubling  of  the  appropriations  for  arts  and 
humanities  might  seem  extravagant.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  need  for  a  new 
emphasis  to  the  understanding  and  expres- 
sion of  the  American  Idea  has  a  compelling 
claim  on  our  resources.  The  dollar  amounts 
involved  are  comparatively  small.  The  Fed- 
eral role  would  remain  supportive,  rather 
than  primary. 

I  think  the  President's  position  is  clear 
on  the  record  on  this.  He  recognizes  that 
the  funds  here  are  supportive  and  that 
Federal  seed  money  generates  four  or  five 
times  the  amount  of  actual  Federal  funds 
in  matching  funds,  private  gifts,  and 
State  support. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  explanation,  I  must  say  that  I  am  still 
unable  to  get  an  answer  on  how  the  Presi- 
dent arrives  at  the  double  standard  of 
saj-ing  that  the  medical  needs  of  the 
country  are  not  as  compelling,  so  he 
\'etoes  that  bill  and  then  tells  us  that  we 
ought  to  go  ahead  and  double  the  appro- 
priation for  this  particular  bill.  All  I 
want  to  know  is  what  is  the  rationale 
and  how  do  they  arrive  at  the  double 
standard  for  meeting  humsm  needs. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  jaeld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1118 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate for  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
H.R.  16065.  to  amend  the  National  Foim- 
dation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG)  stated,  on  passage  of  the  House 
bill  the  language  of  S.  3215  would  be 
substituted. 

The  purpose  of  the  biU  is  to  author- 
ize funding  for  3  years— through  1973  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  and  to  make  several  amend- 
ments in  the  basic  Act. 

For  fiscal  1971  the  bill  authorizes  $40.- 
000,000.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
are  authorized  for  each  of  1972  and  1973. 

The  committee  has  made  several  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Foundation  to 
consider  in  its  future  operations:  First, 
each  State  arts  council  should  receive 
at  least  $75,000  per  year;  second,  mu- 
seums, symphony  orchestras  and  dance 
groups  should  receive  more  assistance 
than  heretofore. 

No  agency  letters  are  included  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  sneld? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  tell  me  if  there  is  any  man- 
datory spending  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Then,  the  Presi- 
dent's position  on  a  mandatory  spending 
clause  in  other  legislation  would  have 
no  pertinence  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  Is  the 
way  I  understand  it.  but  I  am  not  speak- 
ing for  the  President.  Does  that  answer 
your  question? 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minut^  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Sckirl*)^ 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
asked  today  to  approve  an  auth<  nzaUon 
for  the  NaUonal  FoundaUon  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  that  wiU  cost  U5  a  mini- 
mum of  $180  million  over  the  next  3 
SS  years.  The  bill  for  fiscal  IS  1  alone 
wUl  amount  to  $40  million-a  lOO-per- 
cent  increase  over  last  year's  aijthorua- 
tion. 


Twant  to  know  and  the  taxiayers  of 
tti^^tiT  want  to  know-whr?  What 
Sfti^Sn  can  we  offer  for  vol  ing  such 
a  giant  increase  in  this  prograii? 

Throughout  this  session  of  <-onf«f. 
we  have  been  urged,  coaxed  cajoled  and 
threatened  with  economic  disaster  If  we 
did  not  pare  spending  to  »  "'f*J?"°^„ 
Time  and  time  again  President  Nixon 
ir  reiterated  the  urgent  need  for  fiscal 
rSx)nsibility-in  his  budget  message. 
SSTvetoed  the  HEW  apprcpnatiom 
bUl  and  the  hospital  construction  bij 
and  when  he  asked  for  a  W^^er  debt 
ceUing.  He  spoke  of  "the  ne«dto  det«- 
mine  priorities  in  the  use  of  limited  Ped- 
SS  dollars  in  holding  down  Govern- 
ment spending  to  avoid  a  larje  budget 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1971."  He  said: 

T  want  and  Indeed  I  must  have,  the 
supp^  of  congress  to  stay  w  thin  this 
budget. 

Total  inconsistency.  Why  n<it  include 
this  bUl?  What  is  so  sacred  here? 

Our  distinguished  minority  Wader  (Mr. 
Ford)  renunded  us  only  last  wjeek: 

Kxce65lv«  Federal  spending  ^^  P^^J^^* 
la^on  we  are  experiencing  tofaay.  today 
tl^  Who  vote  to  increwe  PederJ  »P«nmng 
«^  Charged  and  charged  legltlr  .ately  with 
helping  to  increase  Inflation. 

AS  the  genUeman  from  Michigan 
knows,  the  people  of  his  own  dostiict 
voted  overwhelmingly  m  fav^r  of  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget  rather  Uian 
mCS^ing  the  level  of  spendin*  f  or  Oov- 
emment  programs.  I  am  conv  need  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  peopU^  t",^"  °"^ 
districts  feel  just  as  strongly  about  this 
as  Mr.  Ford's  constituents. 

We  are  not  a  culturally  de:>rived  na- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RMD)  would  have  us  beUeve  ;hat.  com- 
pared to  other,  less  wealthy  rations,  we 
are  miserly  with  our  contribu  ions  to  tjie 
arts  and  humanities.  I  submi^  that  this 
u  not  the  case.  America's  cultairal  herlt- 
^e  i  ric^d  flourishing,  itfll^,  me 
^tii  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  nktional  ac- 
complishment to  realize  thal^  American 
private  enterprise  supports  IfuUy  one- 
half  of  the  worlds  symphony  jorchestr^. 
We  have  the  most  vigorous  ^nd  prounc 
publishing  industir  in  the  world.  Our 
musicians  and  dancers  are  second  to  none 
and  our   artists  are  trend  feetters  the 
world  over.  These  cultural  achievements 
have  been  accomplished  fo 
part  in  the  true  American  t' 
dependently  of  Gtovemment 
pervision  or  control.  «aid  I 
them. 

The  Federal  Government 
has  not  pinched  pennies  in  H,_ 
tlons  to  the  arts  and  humanities  The 
budget  for  the  NaUonal  Foindation  of 
that  name  by  no  means  telli  the  whole 
story  Proponents  of  the  lOOipercent  in- 
crease like  to  point  out  that  New  York 
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State  alone  voted  $20  mUlion  for  the  arts 
and  humanities.  But  Uie  State  of  New 
York  includes  many  items  in  its  budget 
for  the  arts  and  humanities,  such  as 
Ubraries.  which  the  Federal  (jovemment 
funds  under  separate  programs. 

Virtually  every  department  of  Govern- 
ment subsidizes  the  arts  In  one  way  or 
another,  and  I  can  itemize  these  contri- 
butions chapter  and  verse  for  any  inter- 
ested Members.  The  State  Department 
spent  $31.5  million  on  cultural  exchange 
programs  last  year.  The  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution received  $33  million.  The  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  tiie  Performing  Arts  got 
$56  7  million  of  the  taxpayers"  money. 
The  National  GaUery  of  Art  has  a  budget 
of  $3  5  million.  HUD  financed  a  $13  mil- 
lion housing  project  for  artists  and  their 
families  in  New  York  City.  The  list  is 
endless  and  the  hidden  generosity  of  the 
Government  to  the  arts  and  humamtiea 
almost  bottomless. 

In  view  of  these  contributions,  I  find 
the  pleas  of  poverty  very  strange  and 
the  demands  for  huge  increase  in  Fed- 
eral funding  exorbitant.  In  the  name  of 
economic  austerity  we  have  repeate<Uy 
slashed  funds  for  programs  vital  to  the 
Nation's  interests-defense,  education, 
health,  agriculture  and  veteran  bene- 
fits. Is  this  what  we  have  cut  them  for— 
baliet?  ^^     .. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  wants  to  double  the  out- 
lay for  opera  in  1971.  and  give  an  extra 
$5  million  to  symphony  orchestras.  Yet 
it  has  been  estimated  that  if  everyone 
in  this  coimtry  and  Europe  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  attend  classical  mu- 
sic concerts  free  of  charge,  only  3  to  5 
percent  of  the  population  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

The  Foundation  plans  to  increase  its 
staff  by  30  full-time  permanent  em- 
plovees— an  increase  of  36  percent— in 
order  to  cope  with  the  expected  addi- 
tional funds.  Yet  one  of  the  Justifica- 
tions offered  for  the  new  budget  Is  the 
bigger  payroll— clearly  a  case  of  the  tall 
wagging  the  dog.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
just  how  these  new  bureaucrats  will 
spend  their  time.  Relatively  few  new 
programs  have  been  recommended  for 
fiscal  1971. 

The  SPEIAKEni  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  additional 
money  will  go  in  larger  lumps  to  the 
same  recipients.  But  if  it  takes  one  man 
to  write  out  a  check  for  $1  million.  It  does 
not  take  two  men  to  write  out  a  check 
for  $2  million. 

The  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
has  spent  millions  of  dollars  for  black 
studies  programs.  Yet  the  director  of 
one  of  these  programs.  The  Conference 
on  African  and  Afro-American  Studies 
attacked  black  studies  as  "irrelevant, 
white-oriented  courses  with  black  la- 
bels." And  black  leaders  themselves  have 
questioned  the  validity  of  such  courses  to 
help  disadvantaged  blacks  to  get  good 
jobs. 

Both  the  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  have  funded  numerous  proj- 


ects of  dubious  value.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  of  these  is  the  $750  award  for  the 
seven-letter  poem  "lighght." 

That  is  the  entire  poem. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield  on  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Not  at  this  time.  I  am 
sorry.  But  I  can  furnish  a  long  list  of 
other  examples.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
track  record  of  the  Foundation  is  not  all 
that  it  might  be.  This  Representative  re- 
mains unconvinced  of  the  necessity  or 
the  justiflabUity  of  granting  the  Founda- 
tion a  100-percent  increase  in  funds  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  is  holding  us 
gravely  accountable  for  every  precious 

tax  dollar. 

And  I  want  to  make  a  statement  here 
and  now  that  I  am  totally  opposing  the 
President  as  far  as  his  stand  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily 
agree  with  the  genUeman  from  Iowa  that 
spending  $750  for  a  poem  consisting  of 
one  word  is  absolutely  indefensible  and 
I  join  with  him  in  his  condemnation  of 
such  a  boondoggle,  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  genUeman  did  not  wish  to  leave  the 
impression  with  this  House  that  any  such 
foolish  expenditure  as  that  can  be 
charged  to  the  present  administration  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
or  to  the  very  eCRcient  and  charming 
Chairman  of  the  Endowment.  Miss 
Nancy  Hanks.  The  genUeman  did  not 
mean  to  leave  that  impression,  that  this 
occurred  during  her  administration,  did 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Yes,  I  do.  And  I  want 
to  teli  my  colleagues  this 


Mr.  MAYNE.  But  that  expenditure  oc- 
curred more  than  2  years  ago,  long  before 
Miss  Hanks  took  over. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  If  my  friend,  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Iowa,  will  let  me  continue 
Just  a  moment,  I  will  try  to  explain  this. 
This  program  was  refunded  during  the 
year  of  December  1969,  after  this  charm- 
ing lady  took  over,  to  whom  the  genUe- 
man has  referred. 
Now,  if  I  may  continue,  if  you  think 

that  is  bad  I  repeat  that  I  will 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman WiU  yield  further.  I  would  like 
to  respond  further  on  this  point  about 
the  one-word  poem. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  will  be  in  order. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Mayne)? 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  No.  I  do  not. 
Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Iowa  for 
the  outstanding  statement  that  he  has 
made.  I  for  one  entertain  no  ifs.  ands.  or 
buts  about  this  legislation.  It  is  a  mon- 
strosity, an  unjustified  raid  on  the  tax- 
payers for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively 
few  people  regardless  of  what  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
MAYNE)  may  think  about  it. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  genUeman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  understand 
that  the  genUeman  has  10  minutes  in 
general  debate,  but  I  will  yield  30  seconds 
to  him  to  complete  this  very  interesting 
discussion. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  so  that  I  caai 
respond  to  his  statement? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
have  the  time  at  this  point.  However.  I 
do  want  to  say  to  the  House,  if  you  think 
the  poem  or  word  "lighght"  is  expensive, 
you  wait  until  I  get  through  enumerating 
what  we  have  in  these  books,  these  an- 
thologies that  have  been  published  and 
when  you  see  what  we  have  there,  I  am 
siu-e  you  cannot  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Reu)). 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  genUeman  for  yielding.  I  do 
so  just  for  the  purpose  of  talking  about 
the  anthology,  that  has  been  brought 
up. 

First  of  all.  this  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1967  to  create  an  annual  an- 
thology of  the  best  writing  in  poetry, 
criticism,  essay,  and  short  fiction  which 
appeared  during  the  prior  year  in  all  of 
America's  small  literary  magazines  of 
limited  circulation.  Second,  the  poem 
was  chosen  by  a  jury  of  three  established 
poets,  two  of  whom  were  vrtnners  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize.  More  than  that,  the  an- 
thologies which  have  been  published 
were  done  so  on  a  rotating  basis  by  the 
major  U.S.  publishers  on  a  nonprofit  and 
no-cost  basis  to  the  Government.  Endow- 
ment funds  went  directly  to  the  writers 
and  editors. 

But  more  to  the  point,  the  Endowment 
hsis  terminated — and  I  repeat — has  ter- 
minated its  support  for  future  anthol- 
ogies and  in  the  future  funding  will 
only  be  to  finance  future  creative  activity 
rather  than  to  give  recognition  for  past 
accomplishments.  So,  the  new  chairman 
is  making  a  change. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne). 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarifying  the  record,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle) 
should  be  interested  in  learning,  and  ap- 
parenUy  for  the  first  time,  that  the  one 
word  poem  to  which  he  and  I  both  object 
was  selected  by  the  American  Literary 
Anthology,  way  back  in  1968.  The  pay- 
ment for  it  using  endowment  funds  also 
occurred  in  1968,  more  than  2  years 
ago,  and  a  very  considerable  time  be- 
fore the  present  chairman  of  the  endow- 
ment, Miss  Nancy  Hanks  was  appointed 
by  President  Nixon  in  the  autumin  of 
1969.  I  am  certainly  satisfied  from  the 
very  efficient  and  businesslike  way  in 
which  Miss  Hanks  has  been  operating 
the  office  that  she  would  have  no  part  in 
making  any  such  ridiculous  grant  in  the 
future.  It  would  be  highly  unfair  and 
inaccurate  for  anyone  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  Nancy  Hanks  was  in  any- 
way responsible  for  the  1968  grant  to  the 
author  of  the  poem  "lighght"  which  oc- 
curred under  a  previous  chairman. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  16065)  to  amend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrrrEz  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUI  (HH.  16065)  with 
Mr.  Young  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
genUeman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Reb)) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  genUeman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  present 
to  the  House  today  HJl.  16065,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

This  measure  was  voted  out  of  our 
committee  by  a  vote  of  22  to  1.  The  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  has  had 
broad  bipartisan  support  since  its  first 
enactment  and  the  bill  we  present  today 
continues  to  receive  broad  support  from 
citizens  throughout  the  country,  from 
organizations  and  from  members  of  both 
parties. 

In  urging  extension  of  the  laws  au- 
thorizing the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  President  Nixon 
last  December  said: 

The  attention  and  support  we  give  the  arts 
and  humanities  .  .  .  represent  a  vital  part  of 
our  commitment  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans. 

In  an  age  when  there  is  no  commercial 
or  economic  activity  which  is  not  in  some 
fashion  subsidized  from  Government  fi- 
nancial resources,  it  would  be  tragic  In- 
deed if  we  did  not  give  some  measure  of 
stimulation  and  encouragement  to  the 
work  of  the  artists  and  scholars  so  that 
their  works  might  be  broadly  available  in 
every  area  of  the  land  to  all  citizens  to 
enrich  their  lives. 

In  this  respect  H.R.  16065  extends  the 
life  of  the  National  Foimdation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  for  3 
years  authorizing  modest  levels  of  fund- 
ing. 

The  bill  contains  the  following  major 
provisions : 

First,  It  provides  an  authorization  of 
$40  million  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973. 

Second,  it  provides  for  a  minimum 
allotment  of  $75,000  for  each  State  arts 
council.  These  are  the  agencies  created 
within  the  1965  act  by  the  State  to  en- 
courage arts  programs  within  the  respec- 
tive States. 

Third,  it  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  executive  committees  on  the  arts  and 


humanities  within  the  larger  national 
councils  in  order  to  provide  a  mechan- 
ism for  making  interim  decisions  between 
the  meeting  of  the  national  councils- 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  national 
councils  upon  their  meetings. 

Fourth,  a  new  provision  would  allow 
the  chairmen  of  the  two  endowments  to 
serve  beyond  their  four-year  terms  but 
only  until  their  successors  have  been 
named  and  qualified. 

Fifth,  the  bill  contains  minor  amend- 
ments to  the  basic  law  permitting 
changes  in  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
members  of  the  National  Council,  pro- 
viding authority  for  both  endowments  to 
make  contracts  as  well  as  grants  and  per- 
mitting advance  and  progress  payments 
to  institutes  and  organizations  where  ap- 
propriate for  startup  costs. 

The  8  days  of  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
our  committee  produced  evidence  which 
discloses  that  both  endowments  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  the 
effort  to  encourage  art  and  humanistic 
study  and  research  and  to  broaden  op- 
portunities for  public  consumptitm. 

Through  the  work  of  the  State  arts 
coimcils  alone  the  arts  endowment  has 
made  it  possible  for  programs  in  the  arts 
to  reach  into  the  lives  of  more  than  30 
million  Americans. 

These  have  included  projects  in  every 
one  of  the  arts  disciplines — the  visual 
arts,  theater,  literature,  dance,  architec- 
ture, music,  and  arts  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  congressional  dis- 
trict that  I  am  privileged  to  represent  In 
the  Congress  is,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
a  part  of  that  greater  community  of  our 
Nation  which  we  refer  to  as  Appalachia. 

Because  of  my  intimate  stcquaintance 
with  this  area  I  have  always  been  greatly 
touched  by  the  talent  in  art  that  lies  in 
almost  every  community  of  Appalachia. 
Its  poetry,  its  folksong,  its  dance,  are 
legendary,  and  I  am  pleased  with  the 
number  of  projects  undertaken  through 
the  auspices  of  this  legislation  in  the 
arts  and  humanities  in  the  13 -State  area 
defined  as  Appalachia.  For  example, 
through  grants  made  by  the  humanities 
endowment,  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents and  teachers  at  Beech  Mountain 
folklore  training  program  at  East  Ten- 
nessee State  University,  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.,  and  Alice  Lloyd  College  at  Pippa 
Passes,  Ky.,  and  Lees  Junior  College  in 
Jackson,  Ky.,  will  collect  and  make  avail- 
able, for  the  first  time,  an  enormous 
amoimt  of  oral  history  tracing  the  folk 
songs  and  lore  of  the  two-State  region. 

A  unique  mountain  heritage  program 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Arts  and  Humanities  Council,  to 
introduce  Appalachian  young  people  and 
many  of  their  i>arents  to  long-neglected 
aspects  of  their  genuine  cultural  heritage 
and  develop  their  appreciation  for  it 
Matching  funds  for  this  purpose — and 
for  upgrading  the  teaching  of  music, 
dance,  and  literature  from  the  early  pe- 
riods of  Appalachian  history — have  been 
made  available  by  the  humanities  en- 
dowment. 

While  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
personally  reviewing  some  of  the  activ- 
ities in  the  arts  and  humanities  stimu- 
lated by  the  endowments,  I  have  received 
quite  a   few  favorable  reports,  one  of 
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which  involved  a  grant  of  $7.!  00  to  the 
West  Virginia  Arts  and  Humanities 
Council  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a 
new  kind  of  outdoor  drama. 

This  was  to  be  a  play  based  upon  the 
legend  of  the  Hatfields  and  the  McCoys. 
I  am  told  that  instead  of  emphasizing 
pageantry  and  pomp  the  script;  to  be  de- 
\'eloped  was  to  concentrate  on  t  he  human 
beings  involved  in  the  story. 

Let  me  share  with  you  rev  ews  from 
two  of  the  Nation's  major  nswspapers 
after  the  production  opened  a  week  and 
a  half  ago.  Writing  in  the  Pest,  drama 
critic  Richard  Coe  ends  his  leviews  by 
saying: 

In  sum.  'Hatflelds  and  McCoys  •  la  a  rich, 
wholly  professional  and  Impress!'  e  addition 
to  the  outdoor  musical  plays  m  hlch  have 
been  finding  themes  and  audlet  cee  totally 
unknown  In  the  more  publiclzeil  branches 
of  our  theatre. 

And,  from  the  New  York  Tiifies: 

Par  from  Broadway.  In  the 
Appalachla,  a  new  chapter  In 
and  an  Image  of  the  mountain  o 
ferent  from  the  comic  stereotype 
was  created  here  \\n  Beckley,  W 
day  night  with  the  premiere  of  " 
McCoys  ". 

Written  by  a  native  West  Vlrg^nl 
Edd  Wheeler,  a  folk  singer,  hit 
poet,   painter  and  sculptor,   the 
was  set  to  mtislc  and  staged  by 
who  conceived  and  built  the  Loullvllle 
tucky  Actors  Theater  and  the  W(  st 
Institute  of  Performing  Arts. 

Gone  are  the  Indian  dance,  the 
the  cliche  characters,  the  overtu-e 
chonis  amplifying  the  line  of  dialogue 

The  chorus  in  this  production 
to  advancing  the  story  line.  As  fo; 
cal  drama.  It  pictures  the  Appali  chlan 
zen  as  a  man  who  speaks  In  the 
Idiom — but.  at  the  same  time.  It 
as  a  '"ft"  of  worth,  pride  and  dig  ilty 
his  rugged  background. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  told  tha ,  these  re- 
gional experiences  with  respect  to  the 
endowments  have  been  the  cai  e  in  every 
area  of  our  Nation. 

For  every  dollar  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  contribut<  d.  State 
councils  on  the  arts  and  humai  litles  have 
raised  nearly  $3.50. 

Federal  funds  authorized  by  this  legis- 
lation have  not  only  brought  artistic 
endeavors  closer  to  the  people  but  have 
stimulated  their  support  from  private 
and  local  sources. 

I  urge  my  collesigues  to  Join  i  rtth  me  in 
passage  of  H.R.  16065. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmar .  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  irentleman 
agree  with  the  open  ended  auth  orizations 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  has  been  t  le  custom 
of  the  committee  in  the  pas;  to  close 
those  ends,  but  they  have  to  be  a  reason- 
able figure.  I  have  no  objecticn  person--, 
ally  to  a  reasonable  figure.  But  our  hear- 
ings disclose  that  It  would  have  to  be 
above  the  $40  million. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wl  1  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  t  le  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  especially  for  his  comments 
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in  support  of  the  authorization  of  at  least 
$75,000  for  each  of  the  States  art  coun- 
cils. As  was  pointed  out  very  well  in  the 
report,  State  art  councils  were  not  in 
operation  for  the  most  part  at  the  incep- 
tion of  this  act.  Since  then  they  have 
been  established  in  most  of  the  States 
and  some  of  the  territories. 

Beginning  on  page  7  there  is  an  indi- 
cation of  State  arts  councU  funding  in 
1970.  The  State  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  receives  more  than  $75,000,  as 
does  my  own  State  of  Minnesota  receive 
more  than  $75,000.  So  it  is  not  a  selfish 
interest  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
or  myself  that  we  desire  this  provision  in 
the  act.  As  it  is  referred  to  In  page  8,  you 
can  see  a  number  of  States  which  would 
have  their  State  councils  supported  to  a 
greater  amount  than  they  presently  re- 
ceive. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I 
feel  this  amount  allocated  to  the  States  is 
an  amount  that  is  needed.  Certainly  It 
will  give  much  stability  that  the  program 
does  not  have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle). 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold 
up  before  the  Committee  two  books.  One 
book  cost  the  taxpayers  $55,000  to  pro- 
duce, and  the  second  one  cost  the  tax- 
payers $53,000  to  produce.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  Members  have  read  these 
books,  but  the  book  on  Literary  Anthol- 
ogy No.  2  Is  quite  significant.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  read  to  the  Members 
some  of  the  things  the  taxpayers  have 
paid  for  in  this  book,  because  it  is  against 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  do  it.  I  do  in- 
vite the  Members  to  come  down  and  look 
at  these  books.  They  compete  very  well 
with  underground  newspap)er  language. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  the  program  which  paid  for  that 
seven-letter  word  •Lighght"  bill  was 
made  refunded  in  December  1969  when 
this  new  administration  was  in  charge. 

Let  me  show  the  Members  one  page 
here  which  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  $750,  with  $500  to  the  man  who 
wrote  the  poem.  It  did  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  to  do  it.  Has  anyone 
figured  out  what  "Lighght"  means?  Can 
anyone  even  pronounce  this  poem?  At 
that  price,  however,  it  is  certainly  not 
free  verse. 

The  total  cost  of  the  first  three  vol- 
umes is  $174,000,  but  I  am  waiting  with 
bated  breath  to  see  what  we  have  In 
volumes  m  and  rv,  because  these  first 
two  will  keep  one  awake  at  night — but 
do  not  let  children  read  them.  The  Amer- 
ican people  and  press  do  not  approve  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Insert  several  news- 
paper articles  and  letters  about  this  pro- 
gram: 

[Prom  Human  Events,  Mar.  28,  1970] 
Taxpaters  Poor  $750  "LiohcHT"  Bill 

While  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  has  approved  a  $20-mllllon.  Ad- 
ministration-backed Increase  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanltlee  Act, 
Rep.  WlUlam  Scherle  (R.-Io>wa)  has  un- 
earthed some  highly  peculiar  projects  funded 
under  this  legislation. 

Scherle  has  disclosed  that  in  1966  the  Na- 
tional   Endowment    for    the    Arts — set    up 


through  the  act — began  dispensing  federal 
funds  to  New  York  "society  playboy  and  Jet- 
setter"  George  ( The  Paper  Lion )  Planpton  to 
hand-pick  a  panel  of  Judges,  who.  In  ttim, 
select  prose  and  poetry  reprints  to  be  pub- 
lished In  PUmpton-edlted  anthologies.  At  the 
present  time,  two  volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished and  a  third  Is  due  In  June.  Plimpton's 
literary  crew  Is  currently  editing  Volume  W. 
So  fax  Plimpton's  program  has  been  able  to 
tap  the  public  trough  for  $200,000,  with  au- 
thors •earnings"  as  much  as  $1,000  for  a 
selected  Item. 

A  glance  at  the  operation  reveals  that  the 
Plimpton-selected  Judges  are  extremely  gen- 
erous to  Plimpton's  friends  and  literary  ac- 
quaintances. In  the  first  volume,  for  Instance, 
six  of  the  29  winning  poems  came  from  the 
magazine  Paris  Review,  which,  oddly  enough, 
is  edited  by  Plimpton  himself. 

The  panel's  poetry  and  poem  selections, 
furthermore,  are  spiced  with  four-letter 
words,  vitriolic  attacks  against  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary, our  role  in  Viet  Nam  and  strange- 
sounding  titles  like  'A-15"  and  "A-18."  which 
were  written  by  the  same  author  in  succes- 
sive years. 

The  "topper  of  this  tomfoolery,"  stressed 
Scherle,  Is  the  awarding  of  a  prize  to  Aram 
Saroyan,  son  of  the  noted  American  author 
William  Saroyan. 

His  masterpiece — printed  below — is  the 
seven-letter  word  "lighght,"  an  exotic  spell- 
ing of  light.  The  poem  cost  the  taxpayer  $750. 
or  $107.14  per  letter.  When  an  astounded  staff 
member  In  Scherle's  office  Informed  Plimpton 
the  poem  left  him  somewhat  bewildered, 
Plimpton  shot  back  that  his  "middle-Amer- 
ican" background  made  him  "unqualified"  to 
understand  it. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  soon-to-be  released 
Volume  in,  the  culturally  deprived  Ameri- 
can will  be  exposed  to  the  literary  talents  of 
part-time  U.S.  senator  and  full-time  poet 
Eugene  McCarthy.  The  Iowa  lawmaker  points 
out  that  McCarthy  tapped  the  federal  treas- 
ury for  $500  for  poetically  describing  his 
Indiana  campaign  experiences  during  his 
quixotic  quest  for  the  presidency  in  1968. 
Plimpton,  colncldentally.  was  an  avowed  and 
avid  supporter  of  McCarthy's  bid. 

"This  brazen  project,"  charges  Scherle, 
"is  merely  one  element  of  the  National 
Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
Congress  will  consider  additional  legislation 
shortly  which  will  Increase  the  funding  for 
the  Foundation  100  per  cent  to  $40  million. 
Unfortunately,  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  has  granted  approval  to  this  tam- 
pering of  the  federal  till  over  my  lone  nega- 
tive vote.  .  .  I  will  therefore  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  spending  level  of  that 
agency  below  that  of  last  year. 

"Culture  should  not  be  spoon-fed  to  an 
effete  elite  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
public.  There  exists  in  this  country  a  thing 
called  free  enterprise.  If  seven-letter  poems 
turn  on  some  people,  then  they  should  pay 
for  the  Joy  rather  than  force  our  hardwork- 
ing taxpayers  to  subsidize  their  cultural 
taste." 

A  minority  repwrt  on  the  bill — largely  the 
work  of  Scherle — points  out  that  when  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  ap- 
proved the  $20-mllllon  hike,  there  were  no 
copies  available  of  the  printed  hearings  or 
the  foundation's  1969  report.  Nevertheless, 
the  committee  rapidly  approved  extension  of 
the  act  for  three  years,  authorizing  $40  mil- 
lion the  first  year  and  leaving  the  authoriza- 
tion open-ended  for  the  second  and  third. 

The  report  further  stresses  that  arguments 
for  the  act  are  based  on  the  erroneous  premise 
that  there  Is  no  federal  aid  to  the  arts.  Yet 
the  federal  government  Is  actually  making 
substantial  grants  and  loans  to  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  their  students,  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate,  for  study,  teaching  and 
research  Into  the  arts  and  humanities. 
Moreover,  private  foundations  contribute 
heavily  to  the  arts,  while  the  American  pub- 
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lie,  through  the  free  enterprise  system,  sup- 
ports the  arts  by  purchasing  books,  phono- 
graph records,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

The  report  also  recalls  that  America's  lit- 
erary geniuses — Mark  Twain,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, John  Dos  Passos,  George  Santayana. 
etc. — flourished  when  the  federal  government 
provided  virtually  no  aid  of  any  kind  to  the 
arts. 

Several  years  ago,  while  the  act  was  in  Its 
Infancy,  Rtissell  Lynes,  one  of  the  editors  of 
Harper's,  wrote:  "I  am  not  worried  about 
creeping  socialism  In  the  arts,  but  about 
creeping  mediocrity.  The  less  the  arts  have 
to  do  with  our  political  processes.  I  believe 
the  healthier  they  will  be." 


(From  the  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier, 
Mar.  24.  1970] 
This  Should  Become   Greatest  Poem   of 
Centttry 
Considerable  national  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  fact  that  a  poem  consisting  of 
seven  letters  which  do  not  constitute  a  word 
has  been  awarded  a  $760  prize  by  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Arts. 

This  is  a  tax-supported  agency  established 
by  Congress  to  pass  out  your  money  to  pro- 
mote culture. 

A  New  York  playboy  by  the  name  of 
George  Plimpton  was  given  $55,000  of  the 
foundation  funds  to  award  ptoetry  prizes  and 
publish  the  winners  in  a  federal  anthology. 
The  $760  prize-winning  poem  was  written 
by  Aram  Saroyan.  son  of  William  Saroyan. 
lilts  is  the  poem: 
"lighght." 

Some  will  say  that  this  is  not  worth  a  $750 
prize;  but  we  disagree.  Our  inclination  would 
have  been  to  use  an  obscene,  four-letter  word 
to  describe  the  Idea  of  passing  out  tax  money 
for  poetry  which  no  more  than  10  or  20  peo- 
£  pie  read.  But  Saroyan  has  obviously  been  so 

3  Ingenious  as  to  coin  a  clean  new  seven-letter 

X  word  to  describe  such  nonsense. 

Obviously,  there  Is  only  one  meaning  for 
"lighght."  It  Is  a  word  for  something  that  Is 
so  stupid  that  there  is  no  existing  word  In 
the  language  capable  of  expressing  the 
stupidity. 

Where  the  Taxpayers'  Money  Goes  .  .  . 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  John  Goldsmith) 

President  Nixon  is  due  for  a  big  disap- 
pointment if  he  is  counting  on  Congress' 
voting  the  $40  million  he  has  urged  for  the 
National  Foimdatlon  on  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. 

That's  double  the  amount  of  last  year's 
appropriation  for  the  foundation.  And  in 
this  highly  uncertain  election  year,  with 
other  more  urgent  priorities  being  drastically 
pruned  on  economy  grounds.  Congress  Is  not 
likely  to  appreciably  Increase  si>endlng  for 
culture  and  the  arts. 

In  fact,  the  foundation  will  be  very  lucky 
if  It  gets  as  much  as  was  granted  last  year — 
$20  minion. 

Indicative  of  that  is  the  backstage  un- 
easiness over  the  prospects  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizing a  three-year  extension  of  the  fotin- 
datlon — with  $40  million  for  the  first  year 
and  a  blank  check  for  the  other  two. 

Although  this  measure  was  approved  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
weeks  ago.  Chairman  Carl  Perkins  (D-Ky.) 
has  so  far  done  nothing  to  bring  it  before 
the  full  House. 

There  has  been  ample  opportunity  for  him 
to  do  that,  but  he  has  made  no  use  of  it. 
When  he  will  Is  conjectural.  Perkins  refuses 
to  discuss  the  matter. 

Unquestionably,  an  impelling  reason  for 
his  wary  reluctance  is  the  certainty  that  this 
legislation  faces  a  slashing  fight.  E\'en  with 
White  House  backing  and  strong  commit- 
tee endorsement,  the  bill  Is  in  deep  trouble — 
and  Perkins  apparently  Is  stalling  in  the 
hope  that  time  will  enhance  its  prospects. 

So  far  as  the  general  public  Is  concerned, 


the  measure  Is  virtually  unknown— despite 
the  fact  It  carries  a  $40  million  price  tag. 

Very  little  has  been  said  or  reported  about 
It.  But,  that  little  brought  a  flood  of  intense- 
ly critical  and  indignant  mail. 

Reason  was  the  disclosure  by  Rep.  WHUam 
Scherle  (R.,  Iowa),  committee  membo*,  that 
fancy  largesses  were  being  dished  out  by 
George  ("Paper  Lion")  Plimpton  for  cvirious 
f>oetry  and  other  remarkable  contributions  to 
the  American  Literary  Anthology. 

So  far.  some  $200,000  of  taxpayers'  money 
has  been  spent  on  this  so-called  Anthology. 
It  Is  part  of  the  literature  program  of'  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  an  activity' 
of  the  foundation. 

Scherle  imcovered  that  Plimpton,  well- 
known  Jet-setter  and  literati,  has  received 
around  $30,000  for  staff  and  administrative 
expenses.  He  was  made  head  of  the  literature 
program  by  Roger  L.  Stevens,  guiding  spirit 
of  the  $50  million-plus  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  being  built  on  the  Poto- 
mac River  near  the  world-famed  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

Through  Stevens'  zealous  lobbying  and 
wheedling,  the  government  has  contributed 
more  than  $30  million  to  this  grandiose 
project. 

Highlights  of  Scherle's  Revelations  that 
brought  a  deluge  of  outraged  mail: 

$500  paid  to  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  (D.. 
Minn.)  for  a  short  poem  on  his  campaign 
in  Indiana  for  the  1968  presidential  nomi- 
nation. Plimpton  was  an  ardent  McCarthy 
backer. 

Seven  poems  and  two  pieces  of  prose  se- 
lected from  the  "Paris  Review,"  a  magazine 
edited  by  Plimpton  and  published  in  New 
York.  Under  the  intriguing  financial  prac- 
tice of  the  literary  program  wtilch  Plimpton 
heads,  not  only  does  the  Anthology  pay  the 
writer  but  also  the  publication  from  which 
his  work  Is  selected.  Thus  Plimpton  profited 
neatly  through  his  "Paris  Review." 

$500  paid  to  Aram  Saroyan,  son  of  author 
William  Saroyan.  for  a  bafBlng  seven-letter 
poem — "LIGHGHT."  The  magazine  In  which 
It  first  appeared  also  got  $250 — for  a  total 
cost  to  taxpayers  of  $750. 

$500  to  Louis  Zukofsky  for  a  poem  title 
"A-15,"  and  the  same  amount  for  another 
poem  "A-18." 

$500  to  LeRoI  Jones,  a  white-hating  black 
militant,  author  and  playwright. 

$1000  to  William  Penn  Warren  for  an  arti- 
cle "Malcolm  X:  Mission  and  Meaning."  Also 
$500  to  the  Yale  Review  where  It  first  ap- 
peared. 

So  far.  two  Anthologies  have  been  pub- 
lished and  a  third  is  in  production.  Their 
proclaimed  purpose  Is  to  "encourage  and 
assist  writers  of  merit  and  the  editors 
who  publish  their  works."  Each  contains 
about  75  authors.  The  1968  edition  sold  some 
7500  copies,  4500  of  them  hard-covered  at 
$6.95  each. 

In  the  van  of  Irate  protests  are  letters 
from  unrequited  poets,  frustrated  authors 
and  others.  Following  are  a  few  examples. 

A  six-letter  poem  from  a  writer  who 
claimed  It  was  as  good  as  the  seven-letter 
masterpiece  for  which  Plimpton  paid  $750  of 
taxpayers'  money.  The  six-letter  creation — 
"DARARK." 

A  letter  from  an  editor  of  a  Midwestern 
poetry  magazine:  "We  have  sent  Mr.  Plimp- 
ton copies  but  have  never  received  any  rec- 
ognition. We  have  been  publishing  poetry 
for  nearly  25  years  without  a  penny  of  gov- 
ernment subsidy.  No  one  gets  a  salary  or 
administrative  expense.  We  plan  to  continue 
■without  asking  for  government  money.  We 
also  think  our  poetry  Is  much  better  than 
that  publlBhed  by  IKx.  Plimpton." 

From  a  California  police  chief,  who  sub- 
mitted what  he  called  the  "world's  shortest 
poem  with  the  world's  longest  title" — "How 
to  Become  Brainwashed  by  Any  Number  of 
the  Best  Possible  Suds:  Soap,  Beer,  Seltzer 
and    Other    Belch-Producing    Effervescents, 


Such  As  Weekly  Serials  (Cereals?),  Broad 
and  Narrow  (?)  Casters,  and  Commentators." 
The  poem  reads  "TV." 

A  Marquette  University  associate  professor 
of  philosophy  wrote  he  had  been  trying  un- 
successfully for  some  time  to  get  a  literary 
grant  from  Plimpton.  "It  Is  very  dismaying," 
said  the  Milwaukee  educator,  "for  serious 
applicants  to  see  awards  meted  out  In  such  a 
frivolous  way." 

Rep.  Scherle  has  served  notice  he  will 
vigorously  press  an  amendment  to  hold  the 
foundation's  appropriation  down  to  the  same 
amount  as  last  year — $20  million. 

Declaring  he  Is  not  against  art  and  culttire. 
Scherle  contended  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  shotUd  be  singled  out  for  favored  treat- 
ment when  other  more  urgent  needs  are 
being  sharply  reduced. 

"It  is  Ironical,"  said  Scherle.  "that  at  the 
very  time  there  is  no  money  In  the  budget 
for  the  school  milk  program  for  next  year, 
veterans'  burial  benefits  are  being  reduced, 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  Is 
being  cut  back,  and  other  hlgh-prlorlty  na- 
tional interests  are  being  curtailed,  all  in  the 
name  of  economy,  that  funds  for  the  Foun- 
dation on  Arts  and  Humanities  should  be 
doubled  to  $40  million. 

"Culture  should  not  be  fed  to  an  effete 
elite  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public.  If 
seven-letter  poems  turn  on  some  people, 
then  they  should  pay  for  that  Joy  rather 
than  force  hard-working  taxpayers  to  sub- 
sidize their  exotic  cultural  tastes. 

"This  program  has  achieved  nothing  to 
Justify  Its  existence,  to  say  nothing  of  m- 
creasing  its  financial  support  at  the  expense 
of  the  already  overburdened  taxpayer. 

"With  the  steady  Increase  of  Inflation,  the 
financing  of  tinnecessary  federal  programs 
simply  stokes  the  Inflationary  flames.  We 
have  got  to  stop  that.  Every  additional  penny 
spent  for  unnecessary  federal  programs  con- 
stitutes virtual  robbery  from  those  whose 
needs  are  inflnitely  more  urgent." 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  29,  1970] 

"Lichoht" 

Rep.  William  Scherle,  an  Iowa  Republican, 
not  surprisingly  asked  if  there  had  been  some 
mistake  about  the  award  of  $750  of  taxpayers' 
money  to  the  seven  letter  poem  "Lighght" 
[here  reprinted  in  its  entirety] .  The  question 
was  directed  to  George  Plimpton,  editor  of 
the  Paris  Review,  who  had  made  the  award 
from  money  provided  by  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  the  Arts.  Plimpton  said  there 
was  no  typographical  error,  and  that  the 
award  was  deliberate  and  intended  for 
"Lighght" — by  Aram  Saroyan.  incidentally, 
William's  son. 

Insofar  as  this  award  can  be  understood  at 
all.  it  helps  to  know  a  Uttle  about  Plimpton. 
He  is  the  chi^  who,  in  order  to  get  material 
for  articles  for  Sports  niustrated.  pitted  him- 
self tigalnst  such  redoubtable  flgures  as 
Archie  Moore  the  boxer,  Pancho  Gonzales  the 
tennis  player,  Oswald  Jacoby  the  bridge  ex- 
pert, eight  major  league  basebaU  sluggers, 
and  the  fleld  in  the  National  Pro-Am  and 
other  golf  classics.  He  put  in  some  time  on 
the  Detroit  Lions  football  squad.  He  also  has 
escorted  some  notable  women  [who  married 
other  men].  Including  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Jacqueline  Onassls,  and  Ava  Gardner. 

Plimpton  likes  to  lose.  So  here  he  is  again, 
leading  with  his  chin,  asking  congressmen  to 
take  a  poke  at  him  for  throwing  away  federal 
money.  But  If  anyone  takes  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  seriously,  and  wants 
it  to  get  another  appropriation,  that  person 
should  agitate  to  get  Plimpton  relieved  as  a 
Judge.  Plimpton  is  a  stunt  man,  not  a  steward 
of  either  public  money  or  literary  values. 


"Poem"    Jtrsx    One    Misspelled    Woao    Bur 
Earns    $750 
New  York. — Poor  spellers   of  tbe  world, 
rejoice.  Your  day  may  have  arrived. 
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Those  shattered  words  may 
disguise. 

And  U  they  happen  to  have 
qualities,  well,  you,  too,  may 
$750  In  prize  money  from  the 
datlon  tar  the  Arts  and  Hun 

Consider:   A  poem  that  loofa 
rrom  a  stuttering  typewriter 
csmdldate  for  the  dunce  cap  in 
actually  got  poet  Aram  SaroyaB 
money. 

The  poem  from  the  pen  of 
yan's  son  goes  like  this: 

•■Ughght." 

That's  It.  Beginning.  Middle 
no  more. 

The  award  of  8750  figures 
per    letter,    according    to    Rep 
Scherle,  R-lowa.  He's  concernec 
looltlng  after  the  spending  of 

That's  right.  The  foundation 
money  from  you,  the  taxpayer. 

George   Plimpton,    author  o) 
Tiger,"  edited  the  anthology 
poem  appears.  The  judges 
Anne    Sexton,    Robert    Duncan, 
llona. 

Plimpton      said      he      can' 
"Ughght." 

"I  see  It  as  an  exercise  in 
the  effect  of  a  single  word."  he 
It's  effective. 

"Saroyan  Is  one  of  the 
by  fellow  craftsmen  as  an 


1  rlze-wlnning 

able  to  get 

National  Foun- 


WlUiam  Saro- 


End.  There  Is 
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'The   Paper 

which  the 

L4uls  Simpson, 

all   literary 

pronounce 

concentrating  on 
Bald.  "I  think 

Innovt  itors,  admired 
Inno  rator." 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times] 
Things  Abb  QBTTrNO  Vebsf  and  Vkbsb 

Some  inventlT©  genius — we've  forgotten 
Just  who  he  was — once  devised  a  method  for 
synthesizing  the  world's  meaillng  Into  one 
word,  to  be  changed  monthly  so  people  could 
keep  abreast  of  things  on  a  rejular  basis. 

He  had  discovered  that  time  was  getting 
too  valuable  for  folks  to  be  l>othered  with 
reading  Books-of-the-Month,  Or  their  con- 
densed version,  or  a  monthly  short  story,  or 
even  a  paragraph  or  sentence. 

Ergo:  one  word  on  the  Word!  that  told  all. 

Now  comes  the  annual  awafd  of  $750  by 
the  federally-subsidized  Natlon»l  Foundation 
of  Arts  and  Humanities  for  poatry.  Rep.  Wil- 
liam J.  Scherle  (R-Iowa)  has  (Questioned  the 
validity  of  the  verse  that  won  this  prize. 

Its  author  Is  Aram  Saroyai>,  son  of  the 
novelist-playwright  William  Saj-oyan. 

Ordinarily  The  Times  doesnt  publish  verse. 
because  It  encourages  an  awf  i^l  lot  of  less- 
than-Uterary  offerings,  to  the  aprtent  that  we 
would  run  out  of  space  11  w^  used  even  a 
represenUtlve  sampling. 

But  we  think  that  Saroyan's 
printing  In  its  entirety,  as  foll< 

"Ughght." 

That's  correct,  "lighght: 
ures  that  this  llUle  gem,  ch< 
George  Plimpton  who  served  i  ^ 
tlon's  judge,  nins  to  slightly  more  than  $100 
per  letter. 

Oolng  back  to  the  man  wt|o  synthesized 
life's  meaning  In  one  monthly!  word,  we  be- 
lieve the  good  congressman  hai  attacked  the 
wrong  target.  It's  not  that  "li^ght"  U  such 
a  bad  poem  (although  It  m&r  seem  so,  to 
those  uninformed  on  the  New  JLlterature). 

It's  Just  that  there  must  bei  a  better  sin- 
gle word  than  "lighght"  to  oxp  ress  the  spirit 
of  this  doleful  era. 

"Vgh."  perhaps?  Or,  "Bleagh"f 

These  might  run  the  cost-p  sr-letter  up  a 
trifle.  But  they  seem  more  to  1  he  point.  Any 
suggestions? 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  ^ews,  Apr.  16, 
1070J 
ASTS  &  HnuANTn^ 
(By  Don  MacLeai ) 
Asldems;   Rep.  William  Scqerle 
among  others.  Is  all  but  i 
cent  expendlttires  of  the  National 
tlon  of  the  Arts.  Back  In  1966 


be  poems  In  thor  and  jet-setter  Oeorge  Plimpton  $56,000 
to  select  prose  and  poetry  for  federally  sub- 
sidized anthologies.  So  far.  Mr.  Plimpton's 
project  has  tapped  the  taxpayers  for  $200,000 
and  this  Is  what  he  has  selected:  In  the  first 
volume,  six  of  29  poems  came  from  a  maga- 

llke  a  word     zlne  called  the  Paris  Review,  edited  by  (guess 

ranks  as  a      who?)     George    Plimpton.     (Writers    whose 

spelling  bee     works  are  chosen  receive  from  $500  to  $1,000 

$750  In  prize  of  public  money.)  But  the  capper  Is  a  poem 
written  by  Aram  Saroyan,  for  which  he  got 
$750,  or  $107.14  per  letter!  The  entire  poem 
Is  this  "lighght."  That's  It,  friends,  nothing 
else.  Rep  Scherle  fully  expects  a  sequel  In  a 
future  volume.  Perhaps,  "darark."  Mr.  Plimp- 
ton obviously  Is  pulling  the  taxpayers'  leg 
and  It  would  be  funny.  If  It  didn't  cost  so 
much.) 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Apr.  17,  1970] 
Socializing  Tot  Arts 

The  Federal  government's  drive  to  socialize 
the  arts  continues,  spurred  on  by  Inflation 
and  excessive  taxation,  which  to  an  Increas- 
ing extent  wrest  from  private  hands  the 
means  to  flnance  the  theater,  music,  poetry, 
painting  and  films. 

Why  do  so  many  private  fund  drives  for 
symphony  orchestras,  museums,  art  centers 
and  the  like  fail  dismally  today  whereas  not 
many  years  ago  they  succeeded?  They  fall  be- 
cause high  taxation  drains  dry  the  financial 
pools  that  once  sufficed  to  fill  their  treas- 
uries. 

Why  do  production  costs  soar  to  the  point 
where  putting  on  a  single  show  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  total  outlay  of  all  pro- 
ducers for  all  the  shows  on  Broadway  In  a 
hit-studded  season  used  to  be?  They  soar 
because  of  inflation  traceable  in  large  meas- 
ure to  Federal  policies. 

So  government  steps  in  as  a  sup>er-aiigel  to 
take  the  place  of  private  angels  who  have 
been  bled  white  by  taxation  and  driven 
against  the  wall  by  astronomic  labor  costs. 

In  Sardl's  Restaurant  In  New  York  the 
other  day.  Congressman  John  Brademas  (D- 
Ind.),  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  urged  support  of  a 
measure  proposed  by  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  to  extend  for  three  more  years  the  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation  and 
to  double  Its  budget  from  $20  million  to  $40 
million. 

He  told  a  group  of  theater  critics  he  was 
optimistic  about  strong  bipartisan  support 
for  the  bill,  sponsored  by  him  and  reported 
last  month  by  the  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  to  carry  out  the  President's 
recommendations. 

It  Is  a  lead-pipe  cinch  that  Big  Govern- 
ment as  patron  of  the  arts  will  botch  things 
as  badly  as  it  does  In  all  of  its  Intrusions 
Into  what  used  to  be  the  private  sphere. 

It  is  a  dead  certainty  that  Uncle  Sam 
playing  Impresario,  editor  and  publisher  will 
hatch  more  turkeys,  flops,  fiascos,  guff, 
twaddle,  treacle  and  kitsch  than  all  the  mis- 
fits who  blundered  Into  show  biz  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic. 

It  would  be  a  far,  far  better  thing  to  loosen 
the  tax  tourniquet  and  dampen  the  fires  of 
inflation  than  to  imprison  the  arts  In  the 
category  of  Social  Security,  Medicare  and 
crop  control. 

A  healthy  civilization  needs  the  arts,  and 
the  more  the  better,  but  It  needs  healthy 
arts  thriving  In  a  climate  of  freedom  and 
originality  and  private  initiative.  The  role 
of  government  should  be  conflned  to  letting 
these  flourish — and  staying  out  of  the  way. 

Sta.  Calif. 

If  a  letter  from  a  "middle-American"  also 

unqualified  to  understand  the  importance  of 

Aram     Saroyan's     $760     prize-winner     can 

strengthen  your  hand  in  any  way,  here  it  Is. 

R.-Iowa,     I  hope  you  are  deluged  vtrith  letters  from  all 

over  re-     over  the  country  protesting  this  insulating 

Founda-     waste  of  my  money  and  yours.  Hopefully  a 

It  granted  au-     strong  reaction  to  thU  one  award  will  bring 


lem  Is  worth 


Scherle  flg- 
n  by  writer 
the  founda- 


an  end  to  this  ridiculous  program  and  Mr. 
Plimpton's  nepotism. 
AprU  1. 1970. 

Hon.  William  Scherle, 
House  Office  Building 

Dear  Sib:  Please  do  all  you  can  to  elimi- 
nate any  and  all  money  from  the  bill  spon- 
sored by  Oeorge  Plimpton  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities. 

At  this  time  when  the  necessities  of  life 
are  so  expensive  for  us,  at  the  economic  bot- 
tom, we  do  not  support  such  folly  as  fine 
art,  performing  arts,  nor  memorials,  like  the 
JJ.K.  memorial. 

Mat   4,   1970. 
Hon.  William  Scherle. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  We  heartily  endoTse 
your  stand  against  the  frivolous  expendi- 
ture of  $40  million  tax  dollars  for  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities 
HR  16065.  In  these  difficult  days  of  Infla- 
tion, we  cannot  afford  such  spending  pro- 
grams for  such  questionable  poetry  and  the 
like.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 
Sincerely, 


Bewlldermentment  .  .  . 

2nd  prize — $500??? 

Dear  Representative  Scherle:  Please  for- 
ward my  "poem"  to  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Shockockock! 

April  30.    1970. 
Hon.  William  J.  Scherle, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  wish  to  express  my 
jjersonal  appreciation  for  your  efforts  In  curb- 
ing the  absurd  expenditures  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities.  We 
have  already  seen  the  so  called  privately 
financed  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  eat  up  some  $30  million  of  tax 
money. 

Although  I  am  too  Illiterate  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  Aram  Saroyan  poem 
"Lighght,"  I  fully  understand  the  squander- 
ing of  taxpayers'  money  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  those  who  are  turned  on  by  such  literary 
masterpieces. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  our 
Government  has  seen  fit  to  spend  so 
much  on  this  literature,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  if  he  finds 
much  in  these  that  Is  uplifting  and  in- 
spiring and  good  for  the  youth  of  our 
country? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  in  this  way.  When  Mr. 
George  Plimpton  in  New  York  was  called 
and  asked  about  "Lighght,"  he  said, 
"You  are  from  the  Midwest.  You  are 
culturally  deprived,  so  you  would  not 
understand  it  anyway."  I  may  not  xm- 
derstand  what  "Lighght"  mesms,  but  if 
my  kid  came  home  from  school  spelling 
that,  I  would  have  stood  him  in  the 
comer  with  a  dunce  cap. 

I  used  to  be  in  the  "darark"  about  what 
this  poem  means.  But  now  I  know  what 
it  means:  a  great  deal  of  money  is  ap- 
propriated for  stupidity. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Good  literature  has 
been  described  as  words  written  in  such 
endearing  charm  that  men  treasure  them 
and  will  not  let  them  die.  I  will  ask  the 
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gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  if 
the  three-  and  four-letter  words  fit  this 
description  of  good  literature  or  not? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  No.  regrettably,  they 
contain  the  typical  four-letter  words 
that  can  be  found  today  that  have  sud- 
denly become  highly  popular  in  the  more 
"sophisticated  circles." 

For  the  taxpayer  to  pay  for  this  kind 
of  tripe  in  this  kind  of  anthology  is  not 
imderstandable  to  me. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Are  we  going  to  be  pay- 
ing for  such  pornographic  filth  to  put  be- 
fore the  youth  of  our  country  and  let 
our  Government  subsidize  it? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  We  should  discontinue 
that  program  by  reducing  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  by  this  anthology. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  very 
interesting  and  curious  development  has 
occurred  just  recently  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  chieftans.  Last  week.  Miss 
Nancy  Hanks,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities, named  one  R.  Douglas  Richards  of 
the  State  of  Arizona  as  her  special  as- 
sistant. Mr.  Richards  ascended  to  his 
$28,226  a  year  throne  of  authority  after 
spending  1 1  years  as  the  manager  of  the 
Phoenix  Symphony  Association.  How- 
ever, a  few  short  years  ago  special  as- 
sistant Richards  played  quite  a  different 
tune  when  he  testified  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  concerning  Federal 
subsidies  to  the  arts  and  humanities. 
At  that  time,  when  Mr.  Richards  was  not 
employed  in  his  present  lucrative  posi- 
tion with  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  he  sharply 
criticized  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
volvement in  such  subsidizing.  So 
staimchly  opposed  to  this  concept  of  Fed- 
eral spending,  Mr.  Richards  put  forth  a 
three-point  objection  to  this  program: 

(1)  We  do  not  believe  that  it  Is  a  proper 
function  of  the  Federal  Government  to  fl- 
nance the  arts  In  the  United  States. 

(2)  It  is  generally  accepted  that  In  our 
form  of  democracy,  the  arts  flourish  beet  In 
an  atmosphere  of  complete  freedom.  Imag- 
ination, Initiative,  and  local  autonomy.  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
conserve  these  strengths  If  the  flne  arts  were 
to  enter  into  partnership  with  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

(3)  We  believe  that  Federal  tax  subsidy 
for  the  arts  would  result  In  greatly  reduced 
voluntary  support  at  the  local  level,  and 
voluntary  support  Is  one  of  the  oomerstonee 
of  our  arts  as  well  as  our  charitable  organi- 
zation flnanclng.  It  Is  conceivable  that  vol- 
unteer support  might  eventually  cease  en- 
tirely and  the  flne  arts  would  then  find 
themselves  In  the  undesirable  i>oeltlon  of 
having  to  depend  entirely  upon  Federal  tax 
dollars  to  replace  the  revenue  lost  from 
volunteer  support.  Eventually  the  flne  arts 
might  find  themselves  with  problems  far 
greater  than  those  they  presently  face. 

The  nature  of  financial  support  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  has  not  changed 
much  since  Richards  testified  except  he 
is  now  employed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
issue. 

There  we  are.  It  Is  a  continuation  of 
one  thing  after  another. 

Let  me  continue:  A  cultural  clique, 
financed  by  the  American  taxpayers,  is 
operating  clandestinely  within  so-called 


literary  circles  of  this  Nation.  The 
scheme  was  initiated  in  1966  when  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  ap- 
propriated $55,000  to  New  York  society 
playboy  and  jet-setter  George  Plimpton 
to  play  the  role  of  this  country's  cultural 
czar.  With  his  dictatorial  power,  Plimp- 
ton is  allowed  to  hand  pick  his  own 
panel  of  judges  who  in  turn  select  the 
prose  and  poetry  that  are  published  in 
the  federally  subsidized  anthologies  that 
he  edits.  At  the  present  time  two  vol- 
umes have  been  published  and  a  third  Is 
due  this  June.  Plimpton's  literary  lackies 
are  currently  editing  volume  IV.  So  far 
his  preEK)sterous  program  has  tapped  the 
public  treasury  for  $200,000. 

A  glance  at  the  Plimpton  operation 
reveals  a  selfish  and  sinister  pattern 
of  support  to  the  same  individuals  and 
magazines.  The  chosen  few  receive  $500 
to  $1,000  for  their  work  by  a  mere  nod 
of  George's  handmaidens.  In  the  first 
volume  published,  six  of  the  29  winning 
(>oems  came  from  the  magazine  Paris 
Review,  which  to  no  one's  surprise  is 
edited  by  none  other  than  our  George 
Plimpton.  The  doubledealing  does  not 
stop  here.  Two  authoresses  for  example, 
one  in  poetry  £ind  one  in  prose,  each 
were  awarded  top  prizes  in  both  volumes 
I  and  n,  and  then  appointed  by  Plimp- 
ton as  Judges  for  what  will  appear 
in  volume  m.  Continuing  this  bizarre 
shakedown,  Plimpton  also  appointed  his 
pal  and  protege,  Philip  Roth,  author  of 
the  shocking  and  scarlet  novel  entitled 
"Portnoy's  Complaint"  as  a  judge. 

The  pompous  panel's  selections,  which 
are  spiced  with  four-letter  words,  range 
from  the  ridiculous  titles  of  "A-15"  and 
"A-18,"  which  were  written  by  the  same 
author  in  successive  years,  to  the  sub- 
lime essay  praising  the  black  militant 
Malcolm  X.  However,  the  topper  of  this 
tomfoolery  is  the  awarding  of  a  prize  to 
Aram  Saroyan,  son  of  the  noted  Ameri- 
can author  William  Saroyan. 

In  the  soon-to-be-released  volume  m, 
the  "culturally  deprived"  American  pub- 
lic will  be  exposed  to  the  literary  tal- 
ents of  part-time  U.S.  Senator  and  full- 
time  poet  Gene  McCarthy.  McCAR'nrr 
tapped  the  Federal  Treasury  for  $500  for 
poetically  describing  his  Indiana  cam- 
paign experiences  during  his  ill-fated 
1968  quest  for  the  Presidency. 

This  brazen  project  is  merely  one  ele- 
ment of  the  National  Foundation  of  the 
Arts  and  Humanities.  Congress  will  con- 
sider additional  legislation  shortly  which 
will  increase  the  funding  for  the  Foun- 
dation 100  percent  to  $400  million. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  try  to  imder- 
stand,  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  our 
foolhardy  establishment  of  such  ridicu- 
lous priorities. 

This  past  week  we  are  asked  to  vote 
down  hospital  construction,  yet  here  we 
are  asked  now  to  fund  a  program  for 
100  percent  increase.  How  does  one  teU 
this  to  the  poor  people?  That  is  my  con- 
cern. They  are  the  ones  I  care  about,  not 
the  arts  smd  humEmities. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Specifically,  I  believe  the  point  here 
in  this  colloquy  is  first  that  the  antholo- 
gies have  been  terminated  and  that  the 
policy  is  changed  to  provide  grants  only 


to  advance  future  creative  work  rather 
than  to  recognize  past  accomplishments. 

Second,  it  is  a  question  of  keeping  total 
separation  between  the  arts  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Grants  are  and 
must  continue  to  be  made  solely  on 
artistic  and  academic  merit  by  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Councils.  The  Congress 
must  play  no  role  in  artistic  judgment; 
this  is  solely  the  province  of  the  coim- 
cils  and  will  Insure  that  there  will  be  no 
Federal  domination  of  the  arts. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona  who  I  think  may  want  to 
make  a  comment  about  Mr.  Richard  in 
that  connection. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I 
should  say  something  about  Mr.  Richard, 
since  he  is  my  constituent.  He  came  in  on 
the  airplane  with  me  Sunday.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  against  this  prograun 
some  years  ago  but  he  had  become  a  con- 
vert. He  felt  his  original  reason  for  op- 
posing it,  possible  Federal  domination, 
no  longer  existed.  He  is  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  the  program  and  has  been  for 
some  time.  I  might  say  that  my  corre- 
spondence with  him  for  the  last  several 
years  bears  this  out.  He  is  not  a  recent 
convert  but  he  is  a  convert. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas),  the 
author  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  urge  pEissage  of  the  bill,  H.R.  16065,  to 
amend  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

The  House  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  heard  eight  full  mornings  of  testi- 
mony, three  jointly  with  a  Senate  sub- 
committee, on  this  legislation  from  37 
individuEd  witnesses.  These  included  peo- 
ple of  stature  in  business,  science,  pri- 
vate foimdatlons,  and  State  and  local 
government  agencies,  as  well  as  in  the 
arts  and  humanities  themselves.  We  came 
to  three  broad  conclusions: 

First,  Federal  assistance  for  the  arts 
and  humanities  is  clearly  not  a  politi- 
cally partisan  matter. 

Second,  the  testimony  documented 
abimdantly  the  importance  of  supporting 
a  wide  variety  of  activities  in  the  arts 
and  the  humanities. 

Third,  the  evidence  showed  plainly 
that  the  arts  and  humanities  in  this 
coimtry  are  facing  a  stark  financial  crisis. 

On  the  matter  first  of  bipartisanship, 
I  want  to  note  here  that  of  the  37  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  joined  as 
sponsors  of  this  or  similar  legislation  In 
support  of  the  arts  and  humanities,  fully 
a  third  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
They  include  both  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  Mr.  Ford. 

Federal  concern  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities has  been  strongly  bipartisan 
from  the  first.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  in  1955  President  Eisenhower 
declared  that — 

The  Federal  Oovemment  shotild  do  more 
to  give  offlclal  recognition  to  the  importanos 
of  the  arts  and  other  cultural  activities. 

In  1963  President  Kennedy  said  in  a 
letter  to  his  special  consultant  on  the 
arts: 
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Oovernment  surely  has  a 
to  play  In  helping  establish  the 
under  which  art  can  Qourish.  .  . 

In  1965,  President  Johnson!  who  had 
supported  the  proposal  for  «  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  anc  the  Hu- 
manities, signed  the  bill  creati  ng  it.  And 
last  December  10,  in  a  special  i  nessage  to 
the  Congress,  President  Nixon  urged  that 
the  Foundation  be  reauthorized  for  3 
more  years  with  a  significant  i  ncrease  in 
fimding.  He  made  clear  the  s;anding  of 
this  proposal  as  a  significant  i  art  of  one 
of  the  major  concerns  of  his  a<lminlstra- 
tion  when  he  said : 
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Americans  have  long  given  the 
cems  to  the  protection  and 
Life  and  Liberty:  we  have  reached 
In  our  history  when  we  should 
concern  to  "the  Pursuit  of 
phrase  of  Jefferson's,  enshrined 
claratlon  of  Independence,  Is  dejBned 
as  "the  quality  of  life." 

The  fuU  message  follows: 

EXPRSSSINC  THE  AMERICAN 

Americans  have  long  given  the(r 
cerns  to  the  protection  and 
Life  and  Liberty;  we  have  reache^ 
in  our  history   when  we   should 
concern  to  "the  Pursuit  of 

This  phrase  of  Jefferson's 
Declaration  of  Independence,  is 
day  as  'the  quality  of  life."  It 
a   fresh   dedication   to  protect   e 
our  environment,  to  give  added 
our  leisure  and  to  malce  it  possible 
Individual    to    express    himself 
fuUy. 

The  attention  and  support  we 
and  the  humanities — especially 
our  young  people — represent  a  i/|tal 
our  commitment  to  enhancing 
life  for  all  Americans.  The  full 
this  nation's  cultural  life  need 
province  of  relatively  few 
in  a  few  cities;   on  the  contrary 
toward  a  wider  appreciation  of 
greater  interest  in  the  humanltl^ 
strongly  encouraged,  and  the 
of  every  region  and  community 
plored. 

America's  cultural  life  has 
by  private  persons  of  genius  and 
supported  by  private  funds  fron; 
generous      Individuals, 
foundations.   The  Federal   gov 
not  and  should  not  seek  to  su 
lie  money  for  these  essential  sou^'ces 
tinuing  support. 

However,  there  Is  a  growing  n 
eral   stimulus   and    assistanc 
cause  of  the  acute  financial 
many   of   our   prlvately-supporttd 
institutions  now  find  themselves 
Ing   also   because   of   the   erpan(  i 
tunlty  that  derives  from  higher 
levels.  Increased  leisure  and 
ness  of  the  cultural  life.  We 
to  use  the  nation's  cultural 
ways — ways    that   can   enrich 
more  people  In  more  communUi^ 
ever  before  been  possible 

Need  and  opportunity  combing 
to  present  the  Federal  governm*  nt 
obligation  to  help  broaden  the 
cultural   legacy — not   to   make 
common    denominator   of   offlcl4l 
but  rather  to  make  Its  diversity 
more  readily  accessible  to  mllllo^ 
everywhere. 

Therefore.  /  ask  the  Congresi 
the  legislation  creating  the 
dation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
its  termination  date  of  June 
an  additional  three  years. 

Further,  /  propose  that  the 
prove  $40,000,000  in  new  funds 
tional  Foundation  in  fiscal  1971 
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able from  public  and  private  sources.  This 
will  virtually  double  the  current  year's  level. 

Through  the  National  Foundation's  two 
agencies — the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities— the  increased  appropilation  would 
make  possible  a  variety  of  activities: 

We  would  be  able  to  bring  more  produc- 
tions in  music,  theatre,  literature  readings 
and  dance  to  miUions  of  citizens  eager  to 
have  the  opportunity  for  such  experiences. 

We  would  be  able  to  bring  many  more 
young  writers  and  poets  into  our  school  sys- 
tem, to  help  teachers  motivate  youngsters 
to  master  the  mechanics  of  self-expression. 

We  would  be  able  to  provide  some  measure 
of  support  to  hard-pressed  cultural  institu- 
tions, such  as  museums  and  symphony  or- 
chestras, to  meet  the  demands  of  new  and 
expanding  audiences. 

We  would  begin  to  redress  the  Imbalance 
between  the  sciences  and  the  humanities  in 
colleges  and  universities,  to  provide  more  op- 
portunity for  students  to  become  discerning 
as  well  as  knowledgeable. 

We  would  be  able  to  broaden  and  deepen 
humanistic  research  into  the  basic  causes 
of  the  divisions  between  races  and  genera- 
tions, learning  ways  to  Improve  communica- 
tion within  American  society  and  bringing 
the  lessons  of  our  history  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  our  future. 

In  the  past  five  years,  as  museums  in- 
creasingly have  transformed  themselves  from 
warehoiises  of  objects  into  exciting  centers 
of  educational  experience,  attendance  has 
almost  doubled;  in  these  five  years,  the  In- 
vestment In  professional  performing  arts  has 
risen  from  60  million  dollars  to  207  million 
dollars  and  attendance  has  tripled.  State  Arts 
agencies  are  now  active  in  5fi  States  and 
territories;  the  total  of  State  appropriations 
made  to  these  agencies  has  grown  from 
$3.6  million  in  1967  to  $7.6  million  this  year. 
These  State  agencies,  which  share  In  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  grants,  represent  one 
of  the  best  means  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment to  protect  our  cultural  diversity  and 
to  encourage  local  participation  m  the  arts. 

In  this  way.  Federal  funds  are  used  pro- 
perly to  generate  other  funds  from  State, 
local  and  private  sources.  In  the  past  history 
of  the  Arts  Endowment,  every  dollar  of  Fed- 
eral money  has  generated  three  dollars  from 
other  sources. 

THZ    rXOERAL    ROLE 

At  a  time  of  severe  budget  stringency,  a 
doubling  of  the  appropriation  for  the  arts 
and  humanities  might  seem  extravagant. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  need  for  a  new 
lmi}etus  to  the  understanding  and  expres- 
sion of  the  American  Idea  has  a  compelling 
claim  on  our  resources.  The  dollar  amounts 
involved  are  comparatively  small.  The  Fed- 
eral role  would  remain  supportive,  rather 
than  primary.  And  two  considerations  mark 
this  as  a  time  for  such  action: 

Studies  in  the  humanities  will  expand  the 
range  of  our  current  knowledge  about  the 
social  conditions  underlying  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  far-reaching  of  the  nation's  domes- 
tic problems.  We  need  these  tools  of  insight 
and  understanding  to  target  our  larger  re- 
sources more  effectively  on  the  solution  of 
the  larger  problems. 

The  arts  have  attained  a  prominence  In 
our  life  as  a  nation  and  In  our  consciousness 
as  Individuals,  that  renders  their  health  and 
growth  vital  to  our  national  well-being. 
America  has  moved  to  the  forefront  as  a 
place  of  creative  expression.  The  excellence 
of  the  American  product  In  the  arts  has  won 
worldwide  recognition.  The  arts  have  the  rare 
capacity  to  help  heal  divisions  among  our 
own  people  and  to  vault  some  of  the  barriers 
that  divide  the  world. 

Out  scholars  In  the  humanities  help  us 
explore  our  society,  revealing  Insights  in  our 
history  and  In  other  disciplines  that  will  be 
of  positive  long-range  benefit. 


Our  creative  and  performing  artists  give 
free  and  full  expression  to  the  American 
spirit  as  they  Illuminate,  criticize  and  cele- 
brate our  civilization.  Like  our  teachers,  they 
are  an  Invaluable  national  resource. 

Too  many  Americans  have  been  too  long 
denied  the  inspiration  and  the  uplift  of  our 
cultural  heritage.  Now  is  the  time  to  enrich 
the  life  of  the  mind  and  to  evoke  the  splen- 
did qualities  of  the  American  spirit. 

Therefore,  I  lUge  the  Congress  to  extend 
the  authorization  and  increase  substantially 
the  funds  avaUable  to  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  Few  in- 
vestments we  could  make  would  give  us  so 
great  a  return  In  terms  of  human  under- 
standing, human  satisfaction  Eind  the  in- 
tangible but  essential  qualities  of  grace, 
beauty  and  spiritual  fulfillment. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thi  White  House,  December  lO,  1969. 

The  response  has  demonstrated  that 
culture  is  not  the  special  preserve  of  an 
exclusive  few.  Miss  Nancy  Hanks,  the 
able  new  Chairman  of  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment, reported  in  her  testimony  that — 

Letters  and  telegrams  have  come  to  the 
President  from  all  corners  of  the  nation,  from 
presidents  of  corporations  and  trade  unions 
officials,  school  superintendents  and  deans  of 
universities,  mayors  of  great  cities  and  music 
lovers  in  the  smallest  communities.  .  .  . 

Editorial  support  came  from  papers 
ranging  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  to  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle  to  the 
Kennebec  Journal  in  Maine. 

The  breadth  of  support  was  evident  to 
us  at  the  hearings.  Charles  C.  Tillinghast, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  Trans-World  Airlines, 
testified  from  a  businessman's  viewpoint, 
as  did  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  CBS, 
who  said : 

What  Is  good  for  society  is.  In  fact,  good 
for  business,  and  we  know  that  a  healthy  so- 
ciety Is  one  where  artistic  expression 
flourishes. 

David  P.  Billington  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, a  civil  engineer,  testified  to  the 
need  for  "close  collaboration  between  en- 
gineers and  humanists  and  a  fresh  con- 
text for  the  teaching  of  technology." 

And  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  testified  that — 

Our  scientific  and  technological  age  was 
forcing  us  Into  a  new  philosophical  age  .  .  . 
a  vast  number  of  the  scientists  in  this  coun- 
try are  strongly  in  favor  of  Increasing  federal 
aid  to  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Other  witnesses  in  a  wide  variety  of 
cultural  fields  documented  what  Presi- 
dent Nixon  called  a  growing  need  for 
Federal  stimulus  and  assistance: 

The  annual  cash  loss  of  our  90  sym- 
phony orchestras  has  risen  from  $169,000 
in  1963  to  $8.5  million  this  year,  and  by 
1972  will  rise  to  more  than  $13  million, 
Jeopardizing  the  existence  of  many  out- 
standing orchestras  in  this  coimtry.  Be- 
tween 1966  and  1968  average  gross  ex- 
penditures among  resident  professional 
theaters  rose  17  percent,  while  gross 
ticket  income  increased  only  8  percent, 
despite  rising  attendance  figures.  For 
America's  major  nonprofit  institutions  of 
the  traditional  arts,  the  difference  during 
1968-69  between  total  costs  and  earned 
income  was  $100  million.  The  Belmont 
Report  on  museums,  prepared  for  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities in  1968,  cited  minimum  needs 
in  those  Institutions  alone  of  $15,250,000 
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minus  capital  outlay  and  research. 

Witnesses  reported  that  national  sup- 
port for  research  in  the  humanities  Is 
In  a  2-percent  ratio  to  support  for 
research  in  other  fields. 

In  fiscal  1969  the  humanities  account- 
ed for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  $2.4 
billion  that  the  Federal  Government 
spent  on  research,  while  over  90  percent 
went  to  the  natural  sciences.  Museum 
fellowships  and  internships  from  the 
Humanities  Endowment  have  assisted 
some  332  students  and  professionals, 
which  has  been  "of  inestimable  aid," 
in  the  words  of  the  director  of  one  State 
historical  society.  But  such  aid  barely 
begins  to  meet  nationally  the  need  for 
trained  museum  personnel  that  he  called 
"our  No.  1  priority." 

Inevitably  it  Is  asked,  why  must  these 
needs  be  met  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds?  One  answer  was  given  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon: 

The  need  for  a  new  impetus  to  the  under- 
standing and  expression  of  the  American 
Idea  and  expression  of  the  American  Idea 
has  a  compelling  claim  on  our  resources. 

Another  answer  is  economics. 

First  of  all,  public  demands  for  cul- 
tural resources  are  rising  rapidly.  Mu- 
seum visits  have  risen  to  more  than  560 
million  a  year.  In  1969  more  thsm  30 
million  tickets  were  sold  for  nonprofit 
professional  arts  performances  in  con- 
trast to  13  million  5  years  ago.  Com- 
munity arts  councils  have  grown  from 
75  10  years  ago  to  more  than  600  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  today. 

But  costs  have  risen  far  faster  than 
receipts  from  the  new  demand  for  the 
arts.  Public  service  activities  have  in- 
creased; symphony  orchestras  for  exam- 
ple gave  3,500  concerts  last  year  for  chil- 
dren and  students.  Costs  of  labor  and 
materials  have  risen  sharply,  leaving  a 
gap  between  expenditures  and  earned  in- 
come that  private  philanthropy  has  been 
unable  to  fill.  It  must  be  recognized,  as 
more  than  one  witness  noted,  that  more 
production  to  meet  increased  public  de- 
mand in  the  arts  almost  invariably  re- 
sults in  greater  losses  because  labor-sav- 
ing methods  have  little  application  in  the 
arts.  There  is  no  way  to  decrease  the  hu- 
man effort  in  a  work  of  art  short  of 
truncating  the  work  itself.  And  as  the 
violinist  Isaac  Stem  testified: 

The  higher  the  standards  in  the  arte,  the 
greater  will  be  the  deficits  In  production. 

If  these  cultural  programs,  whether  in 
the  universities  or  on  the  stage,  close 
the  income  gap  by  increasing  their 
charges,  the  arts  and  humanities  will  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  well  to 
do.  The  actual  costs  of  each  visit  to  a 
museum,  for  example,  range  from  $1  to 
$8;  one  can  easily  Imagine  the  results  if 
museums  charged  such  fees  for  ad- 
mission. 

President  Nixon  declared  pointedly  in 
his  message  on  the  arts  and  humanities 
that^ 

The  full  rlchnees  of  this  Nation's  culttiral 
life  need  not  be  the  province  of  relatively  few 
citizens  centered  In  a  few  cities. 

The  National  Foimdatlon  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  has  already  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  retush  the  American 
pubUc  broadly. 

The  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 


has  initiated  a  national  humanities 
faculty,  which  sends  university  scholars 
to  work  with  teachers  in  the  schools  who 
request  help  in  improving  humanistic 
education.  The  faculty  is  currently  work- 
ing in  15  school  systems  in  13  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Endow- 
ment-supported national  humanities 
series  of  touring  programs  in  the  hu- 
manities has  Just  been  launched.  It  will 
reach  more  than  30  small  communities 
in  22  States  this  year.  Endowment  fel- 
lowships and  grants  for  research,  for 
humanistic  education,  and  for  public 
programs  have  gone  to  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  suc- 
cessfully fostered  the  creation  of  State 
arts  councils,  which  now  exist  in  all  50 
States  and  five  territories.  In  more  than 
half  of  those  States  the  arts  councils 
now  receive  more  funds  from  State  leg- 
islatures than  the  amount  each  receives 
in  Federal  assistance. 

A  coordinated  dance  residency  pro- 
gram assisted  by  the  Arts  Endowment 
spread  this  year  to  68  communities  in  22 
States.  Other  touring  professional  arts 
companies  will  reach  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  people  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States.  The  Arts  Endowment's  "Poetry  in 
the  Schools"  program  has  expanded  from 
six  metropolitan  areas  to  eight  States 
of  the  Midwest. 

The  endowments  stimulate  rather  than 
supplant  private  support  for  the  arts  sind 
humanities,  through  their  authority  to 
match  private  gifts.  In  this  way.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  noted: 

Federal  funds  are  used  properly  to  gen- 
erate other  funds  from  state,  local,  and 
private  sources. 

Prom  fiscal  1967  through  fiscal  1969, 
the  Humanities  Endowment  received  200 
gifts  totaling  nearly  $1.7  million  from 
foimdations,  civic  organizations,  corpo- 
rations, and  individuals.  The  Arts  En- 
dowment has  generated  approximately 
$3  in  State,  local,  and  private  giving  for 
every  Federal  dollar  expended. 

The  two  endowments  thus  have  dem- 
onstrated both  their  worth  and  their 
workability.  "This  bill,  H.R.  16065,  would 
enable  them  to  build  on  the  base  they 
have  now  established. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  changes 
amending  the  wording  of  the  language 
of  the  basic  act,  many  of  them  simply 
to  clarify  that  language  or  make  it  more 
explicit.  I  shsdl  cover  briefiy  the  more 
important  changes. 

The  legislation  would  be  amended  to 
allow  specifically  for  projects  to  assist 
artists  to  achieve  wider  distribution  of 
their  works  and  enable  them  to  work  in 
residence  at  educational  or  cultural  in- 
stitutions. That  will  help  artists  find  a 
brosider  base  of  income  for  their  work, 
and  an  increased  public. 

The  legislation  would  be  amended  to 
permit  the  Chairman  of  each  Endow- 
ment to  serve  beyond  his  regular  term  of 
ofiBce  until  a  successor  is  apix»inted.  That 
would  eliminate  the  sort  of  situation  we 
had  when  the  Arts  ESidowment  was  tem- 
porarily without  a  Chairman  and  the 
powers  of  the  Deputy  Chairman  were 
unclear. 

The  legislation  would  be  amended  to 
permit  the  Councils  on  the  Arts  and  on 


the  Himianities  to  establish  executive 
committees  so  that  emergency  action 
could  be  taken  to  accept  a  gift  or  approve 
a  grant  at  times  other  than  when  the  full 
26-member  Coimcils  are  meeting. 

The  legislation  would  be  amended  to 
extend  to  the  Humanities  Endowment 
the  same  powers  the  Arts  Endowment 
has  had  to  use  contracts  and  loans  as  well 
as  grants  in  supporting  certain  pro- 
grams— research  and  study. 

The  legislation  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum of  $75,000  to  be  allotted  by  the  Arts 
Endowment  to  each  of  the  State  arts 
councils.  It  also  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  such  amoimts  of  matching 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  during  the 
next  3  fiscal  years.  And  it  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $40  million  for  the  fiscsd 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  such 
funds  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act  during  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

The  amount  provided  in  this  bill  for 
fiscal  1971  meets  the  President's  request 
for  a  substantial  increase,  relative  to  the 
appropriations  the  Foundation  has  had 
in  the  past.  But  in  relation  to  the  need 
and  to  the  total  budget,  the  dollar 
amounts,  as  the  President  also  said,  "are 
relatively  small."  As  the  President's 
support  for  the  measure  makes  clear,  the 
proposed  appropriations,  representing 
about  two-hundredths  of  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget,  will  have  no  meas- 
urable impact  whatever  on  inflation. 

Prominent  witnesses  at  our  hearings 
informed  us  that  the  government  of 
Hamburg.  Germany,  spends  more  on  its 
opera  than  the  U.S.  Government  does  on 
all  the  performing  arts,  and  that  if  the 
U.S.  Government  spent  as  much  on  the 
performing  arts  per  capita  as  the  Swedes 
do  on  their  city  opera  in  Stockholm,  the 
Arts  Endowment  here  would  have  some 
$125  to  $150  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Amysis  Ames,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Presidents  of 
Symphony  Orchestras,  testified: 

We  are  not  asking  that  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assume  responsibility  for  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  operating  costs  of  sym- 
phony orchestra,  as  is  customary  in  Europe, 
nor  even  for  20  percent  of  the  costs,  as  Is 
done  In  England.  We  are  asking  that  our 
Federal  Government  assist  the  orchestras  In 
an  amount  less  than  10  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent costs  of  our  orchestra's  gross  opera- 
tions— $8.5  million,  an  amount  barely  equiva- 
lent to  the  costs  of  one-third  of  a  modem 
traffic  circle. 

This  Nation  can,  I  think,  afford  to  in- 
vest such  modest  sums  in  the  quality 
of  American  life.  We  will  lose  much  more 
by  not  recognizing,  in  President  Nixon's 
words  that — 

We  are  able  now  to  use  the  Nation's  cul- 
tural resources  In  new  ways — ways  that  can 
enrich  the  lives  of  more  people  in  more  com- 
munities t.han  has  ever  before  been  possible. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  bill  before 
us  today  is  passed,  and  without  reduc- 
tion of  the  funds  authorized  or  shorten- 
ing of  the  authorization  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  wish 
also  to  take  Just  a  moment  to  express  a 
warm  word  of  tribute  to  two  persons 
who  have  contributed  much  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities.  First.  I  wish  to 
salute  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
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National  Endowment  for  the  luniani- 
tles,  Dr.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  a  man  of 
wit  and  learning  combined  with  extraor- 
dinary' devotion  and  ability.  His  leader- 
ship is  in  large  measure  resporsible  for 
the  outstanding  achievements  which 
have  been  demonstrated  by  the  National 
•  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 

Second.  Miss  Nancy  Hanks,  Chairman 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  has  brought  both  great  personal 
charm  and  wide  knowledge  of  tl  e  arts  to 
bear  on  her  important  responsit  ility.  Al- 
ready', during  her  service  she  has  in- 
spired confidence,  respect,  and  affection 
from  Members  of  the  House  on  b  oth  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  like  ta  say  to 
my  colleague  from  Indiana  tt  at  I,  of 
course,  cannot  agree  with  hln  more, 
that  this  is  in  no  sense  a  partisan  mat- 
ter. However,  the  difQculty  I  hive  with 
this  bill  stems  much  less  from  finances 
or  priorities— although  one  c«ii  make 
that  argument — than  from  the  question 
of  philosophy.  I  Just  wonder  if  the  field 
of  the  arts  and  humanities  is  not  pre- 
eminently a  field  which  ougl  t  to  be 
left — and  almost  has  to  be  lef^ — to  the 
free  and  untrammeled  individual  human 
spirit,  and  whether  the  dead  ,hand  of 
bureaucracy  and  this  subsidy  and  con- 
trol has  any  place  at  all  in  'Ji\s  field. 
That  is  the  question  that  gives  me  cause 
for  concern.  I  do  not  know  whe  ther  un- 
der these  circimistances  we  wculd  ever 
have  had  a  Michelangelo 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  appreciate  the 
depth  of  my  friend's  concern.  1 1  would 
respond  to  the  gentleman  by:  making 
these  two  points:  First  of  all,  when  he 
cites  great  figures  like  Michelangelo.  I 
think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  1  act  that 
many  of  those  titanic  figures  of  the  past 
received  patronage,  enjoyed  the  finan- 
cial favor  of  some  wealthy  sponsors. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  May  I  remind  the  gen- 
tleman  

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  I  may  :omplete 
my  response  to  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman, because  I  do  not  have!  time  to 
yield  further  and  I  have  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  but  I  want  to  respond  to  his 
concern. 

There  is  a  second  way  In  which  I 
would  respond  to  him.  I  refe;'  to  the 
statement  made  by  my  friend,  Jie  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scm  rle)  In 
which  he  alluded  to  the  testinony  In 
1962  of  Mr.  Richards  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  to  whom  the  gentlemm  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  also  made  refer- 
ence. 

I  have  in  my  hand,  as  my  frU  nd  from 
Iowa  so  eloquently  put  it,  a  lettir  to  me 
from  Mr.  Richards  in  which  !ie  notes 
that  in  August  1962  he  did  appe)  ir  before 
a  Senate  subcommittee  to  testL  y  in  op- 
position to  this  program  for  Drecisely 
the  kind  of  reasons  that  my  fri«  nd  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Dewnis)  has  volied.  But 
he  says  he  has  changed  his  m  nd  with 
respect  to  his  apprehension  that  sup- 
port by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  arts  and  humanities  would  Involve 
Federal  control,  and  I  quote  aji  follows 
the  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Richai  ds: 


Washington,  D.C. 

June  29, 1970. 
Hon.  John  Br.\oemas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  B&ademas:  On  August 
30th,  1962.  I  was  privileged  to  appear  befvare 
the  Sub-committee  on  the  Arts  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  The  purpose  of  my  appearance 
was  to  present  testimony  in  opposition  to 
Federal  assistance  for  the  arts  in  the  United 
States.  Although  the  testimony  I  presented 
was  based  on  the  attitude  of  my  Board  of 
Directors,  and  a  resolution  from  the  Board 
was  Included  In  my  statement,  I  also  shared 
the  Board's  view. 

Our  opposition  to  prop>06ed  legislation 
which  would  provide  subsidization  of  art 
groups  with  Federal  tax  dollars  was  based 
upon  the  following  areas  of  concern: 

1.  We  did  not  believe  that  financing  the 
arts  In  the  United  States  was  a  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government;  we  believed 
that  In  our  form  of  democracy  the  arts  could 
not  flourish  in  an  atmosphere  of  complete 
freedom  If  a  partnership  with  the  Federal 
Government  was  established. 

2.  We  also  believed  that  Federal  tax  subsidy 
for  the  arts  would  result  In  greatly  reduced 
volimtary  support  to  the  point  that  volun- 
teer support  might  eventually  cease  entirely 
and  the  arts  might  then  become  totally  de- 
pendent upon  the  Federal  Government  for 
support. 

History  and  experience  have  proven  that 
our  fears  were  totally  unfounded. 

The  ••partnership"  enjoyed  between  the 
fine  arts  and  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  has  been  a  most  satisfactory  one.  The 
arts  have  flourished  In  an  atmosphere  of 
complete  freedom  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Endowment  in  1965  and  matching  funds 
provided  by  the  Endowment  for  programs  and 
projects  presented  in  every  state  In  the 
Union  have  resulted  in  the  generation  at  the 
local  level  of  $3. CO  to  $4.00  for  every  Federal 
doUeir  allocated:  these  results  dispel  our  1962 
fears.  Cries  of  Federal  "interference"  and 
"control"  heard  in  1963  are  not  heard  In  19701 
Since  the  Endowment  was  established  in  1966 
there  has  not  been  one  legitimate  claim  of 
Federal  interference  or  control  of  the  art 
groups  assisted  that  I  know  of. 

A  large  portion  of  my  testimony  eight  years 
ago  concerned  Itself  with  our  own  situation 
in  Arizona  and  specifically  the  Phoenix  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  In  1962.  when  the  Orches- 
tra's budget  was  $145,000,  with  three  succes- 
sive years  prior  to  1962  having  closed  "In  the 
black,"  I  predicted  that  "within  the  next  five 
years,  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  our  area 
which  will  result  in  an  increased  demand  for 
more  service  from  the  Orchestra,  we  may  ex- 
perience the  same  financial  difficulties  that 
are  besieging  other  orchestras  today."  I  pre- 
dicted also  that  "if  that  day  arrives,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  can  be  handled  at 
the  local  level." 

How  did  we  do?  How  accurate  were  my 
predictions? 

Due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  our  market 
area,  we  did  In  fact  Increase  our  Orchestra's 
service  to  the  area.  We  were  able  to  finance 
the  modest  expansion  program  at  the  local 
level  and  from  the  1962-63  season  through 
the  1964-^  season  the  Orchestra  ended  each 
year  with  a  modest  surplus.  Commencing 
with  the  1965  season  however,  our  costs  be- 
gan to  escalate  at  such  a  rapid  rate,  that 
our  sources  of  Income  could  not  keep  pace. 
Our  1965-68  season  deficit  was  $5,600;  1966- 
67.  $26,700:  1967-88.  $31,300  and  our  196»- 
69  season  deficit  Increased  to  $51,700. 

It  became  increasingly  apparent  that  we 
could  not  handle  the  situation  at  the  local 
level  alone.  Since  1966.  the  Phoenix  Sym- 
phony Board  of  Directors  has  requested  and 
received  Federal  funds  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (Ti- 


tle III  funds  from  the  Education  Act)  for 
young  people's  concerts  in  our  state,  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  ABairs  for  concerts  in 
B.I.A.  schools  on  Indian  Reservations  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  during  the  1968-69 
season,  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  for  additional  concerts  on  the  Indian 
Reservations  during  the  1969-70  season  and 
through  the  Arizona  Commission  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  for  tour  concerts  pre- 
sented in  small  cities  around  the  state. 
More  than  $100,000  in  Federal  funds  received 
from  the  sources  listed  above  has  been  ex- 
pended since  1966.  Even  u-ith  Federal  assist- 
ance the  Orchestra  has  not  been  able  to 
operate  "In  the  black"  since  the  1964-45  sea- 
son. The  financial  picture  would  look  far 
worse,  however.  If  these  Federal  funds  had 
not  been  made  available  to  us. 

A  portion  of  my  1963  statement  urged  in- 
creased assistance  from  state,  county  and 
municipal  governments.  The  need  is  even 
greater  today  than  It  was  eight  years  ago. 
Federal  dollars  allocated  by  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  can  and  have  helped 
stimulate  an  Increase  in  funds  from  these 
sources  for  support  of  art  groups. 

Increased  financial  support  from  these 
sources  which,  as  history  has  shown,  will 
stimulate  Increased  voluntary  giving  at  the 
local  level,  will  help  preserve  the  fine  arts 
In  our  country  for  today's  citizen  and  for 
future  generations. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  Richards, 

General  Manager, 
Phoenix  Symphony  Association. 

I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  first  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  his  response  to  his  colleague 
from  Indiana.  But  I  personally  feel  in 
this  case  that  we  are  not  trying  to  In- 
fringe upon  the  ideas  of  anyone's  art  or 
anything  else,  but  what  we  are  creating  is 
a  ^tuation  In  this  bill  where  the  States, 
all  of  them,  are  going  to  take  over  more 
responsibility.  In  the  future  much  of  the 
funds  may  be  expended  for  better  stages 
or  concert  auditoriums,  exhibition  halls, 
which  we  do  not  have  at  the  present  time, 
and  for  which  none  of  the  fimds  can  be 
expended  at  the  present  time.  So  we  will 
be  preserving  art  according  to  the  In- 
dividuality. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  response.  I 
might  also  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis),  that 

1  think  the  case  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill  before  us  today  has  been  put  elo- 
quently not  only  by  President  Nixon  but 
also  by  four  colleagues  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  in  a  splendid  letter  that  was  sent 
by  them 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  express  the  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues on  that  side  of  the  aisle  wUl 
Insert  the  text  of  their  letter  In  the  Rec- 
ord, signed  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  (Mrs.  Reid),  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quns),  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  .  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne)  ,  In  which 
they  indicated,  not  unlike  the  view  ex- 
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pressed  by  Mr.  Richards  of  Arizona,  to 
whom  reference  has  been  made  here 
earlier,  that  some  of  them  had  also  had 
earlier  apprehensions  about  the  appro- 
priateness of  support  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  arts  and  humanities. 
But  our  Republican  colleagues  declare 
that  they  have  now  been  persuaded  by 
the  record  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Endowments  so  far  that,  rather  than  cut 
back  on  the  programs  at  this  time,  we 
should  indeed,  as  President  Nixon  has 
urged,  extend  the  life  of  the  programs 
and  make  it  possible  to  bring  the  bene- 
fits of  the  programs  funded  by  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Endowments  to  many 
more  Americans  In  small  communities  as 
well  as  large. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  But  would  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  agree  with  me 
that  if  this  does  turn  out  to  be  a  situation 
where  governmental  subsidy  carries  no 
governmental  control,  that  it  •will  be 
unique  In  that  respect 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No;  I  would  not 
agree.  And  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  why. 
I  have  served  for  12  years  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  in 
those  12  years  these  same  points  that  the 
gentleman  has  expressed  with  respect  to 
a  number  of  initiatives  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  support  educa- 
tion have  been  made  in  other  areas  of 
legislation  reported  by  our  committee. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  a  strong  tradition  of  bipartisan  support 
for  Federal  aid  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  our  country,  and  also  increas- 
ingly a  tradition  of  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondai-y  schools 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  For  Federal  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Yet 
all  of  these  fears  and  apprehensions 
about  Federal  control  following  Federal 
aid  were  raised  against  these  measures 
when  they  first  came  before  Congress, 
and  these  fears  and  apprehensions  have 
for  the  most  part  been  eroded.  I  think  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  fact  that 
today  a  majority  of  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  in  this  House  and  in  the 
other  body  give  strong  support  to  Federal 
aid  to  education  programs.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  is  campaigning  on  a  pro- 
gram of  wanting  Federal  control  to  fol- 
low Federal  aid. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  might  be 
well  for  me  at  this  time  to  reply  to  the 
criticism  of  the  poem  "Lighght,"  which 
was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Scherle  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  American  Literary  An- 
thology. 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  is  our  duty  as 
legislators  to  debate  the  artistic  merits 
of  particular  works  of  art  which  have 
been  funded  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment. We  are  not  literary  critics  or 
critics  of  painting  or  drama.  Each  of  us 
has  different  standards  of  taste,  and 
what  one  Member  of  Congress  may  like 


in  the  way  of  poetry,  painting,  or  sculp- 
ture may  have  no  appeal  at  all  for  an- 
other Member. 

I  believe  it  is,  therefore  more  appro- 
priate and  more  responsible  for  us  here 
to  discuss  the  procedures  used  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in 
making  awards  to  individual  artists  or 
institutions.  I  say  this  because  it  is  a 
mistake  to  contend,  as  the  program's 
opponents  often  do,  that  Federal  em- 
ployees are  sitting  in  judgment  and  de- 
ciding what  constitutes  good  art  or  bad 
art. 

This  Is  simply  not  the  case.  The  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  appoints 
Independent  panels  of  distinguished 
artists  who  represent  a  variety  of  points 
of  view.  These  panels,  each  of  which  rep- 
resents a  different  field  of  art,  review  all 
applications  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  staff  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  The  staff  then  takes  the 
recommendations  of  the  Independent 
panels  and  prepares  them  for  review  by 
the  governing  body  of  the  Endowment, 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts, 
which  consists  of  26  distinguished  citi- 
zens appointed  by  the  President,  then 
meets,  in  sessions  lasting  2  or  3  days,  to 
Eiccept  or  reject  the  recommendations  of 
the  Independent  panels. 

Based  upon  the  decisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  the  Chainnan  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  makes  the 
grants  to  the  selected  recipients. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  every  step  along  the 
line,  efforts  are  made  to  keep  the  selec- 
tion process  highly  professional  and  free 
of  the  imposition  of  Federal  standards. 

I  should  mention  that  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  National  Council  on 
the  Arts,  the  body  responsible  for  the 
final  decisions,  are  the  great  singer, 
Marian  Anderson;  Isaac  Stem,  the  dis- 
tinguished violinist;  the  outstanding 
pianist,  Rudolph  Serkln;  Lawrence  Hal- 
prin,  noted  architect;  the  actor,  Gregory 
Peck;  and  Paul  Engle,  poet,  writer,  and 
teacher  from  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  expect  my  col- 
leagues to  agree  with  every  decision  made 
by  this  distinguished  group  of  Americans. 
I  may  not  agree  with  every  decision  my- 
self. But  the  standards  of  poetry  or  paint- 
ing or  drama  are  not  as  easy  to  agree  on 
as  the  workability  or  failure  of  a  new 
weapons  system.  There  are  too  many 
variables  involved,  and  the  issues  are 
much  more  complex. 

What  we  ask,  and  what  the  opponents 
of  this  legislation  should  agree  to,  is  that 
there  be  no  Federal  control  over  the 
awards  made  by  the  Arts  Endowment. 
Art  has  msuiy  forms,  and  I  see  little  point 
to  our  taking  time  here  to  argue  about 
the  esthetic  acceptability  of  individual 
works. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  very  happy  at  this  time  to  jrield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Quns)  whose  leadership  In 
drafting  legislation  has  been  Invaluable. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  H.R.  16065,  and  while  in 
the  past  I  had  some  objections  to  the 
legislation  as  well  as  objections  to  the 
way  the  Endowment  of  the  Arts  swimin- 
Istered  some  of  their  programs,  I  believe 


that  we  have  corrected  those  objections 
at  this  time  and  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion without  reservation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  admit  I  favor  the 
Endowment  of  the  Humanities  more  than 
the  Arts — mostly  because  I  recognize 
better  the  need  in  the  humanities  than 
I  do  in  the  arts. 

I  think  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  man  learn  to  live  In  grace  with  his 
fellow  man  and  studies  in  the  humanities 
should  assist  man's  capability  to  do  so. 
Our  country  still  does  not  know  how  to 
do  that.  We  have  made  tremendous  tech- 
nological advances,  but  we  need  to  permit 
the  scholars  in  the  humsmlties  to  assist 
us  In  making  some  breakthroughs  In 
man's  ability  to  live  in  peace  with  him- 
self. 

What  in  fact  does  the  humanistic 
scholar  do?  That  question  was  posed  by 
Richard  Schlatter,  general  editor  of  the 
Princeton  Studies  on  Humanistic  Schol- 
arship In  America,  In  a  foreword  to  those 
volumes.  His  answer,  I  think,  Is  as  good 
as  it  Is  simple : 

The  Job  of  the  humanist  scholar  is  to 
organize  our  huge  inheritance  of  culture,  to 
make  the  past  available  to  the  present,  to 
make  the  whole  of  civilization  available  to 
men  who  necessarily  live  in  one  small  comer 
for  one  little  stretch  of  time,  and  finally  to 
Judge,  as  a  critic,  the  actions  of  the  present 
by  the  exx>erlence  of  the  past. 

It  is  precisely  that  kind  of  work  that 
the  Foundation,  through  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  within  it, 
has  been  fostering,  and  will  extend  If  we 
enable  it  to  do  so. 

In  fiscal  1969  alone,  the  Endowment 
devoted  more  than  $145,000  to  13 
projects  in  research  or  education  apply- 
ing the  humanities  to  the  problems  of  our 
cities.  Included  were  studies  of  "Human 
Values  in  Community  Design,"  of  the 
"Process  of  Municipal  Growth  in  Amer- 
ica," and  of  "Law  and  Ethics  In  an  Urban 
Society." 

I  might  point  out  here  that  we  have 
added  to  the  definition  of  humanities  the 
terms  "ethics  and  theology."  I  will  have 
an  amendment  to  change  "theology"  to 
"compEirative  religion." 

In  another  area  of  humanities  I  think 
it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  we 
imderstand  the  history  of  the  cultures 
of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  had  in 
Vietnam  is  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
imderstood  those  people  well.  So  the 
Endo'wment  for  the  Humanities  made  29 
grants  totaling  $322,535  for  Asian  studies 
involving  the  histories  and  cultures  of 
Southeast  Asia — Korea,  Japan,  India, 
Tibet,  and  China  both  past  and  present. 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  a  passage 
from  an  article  by  Robert  F.  Goheen, 
president  of  Princeton  University,  in  the 
winter  1969-70  issue  of  University,  a 
Princeton  quarterly. 

President  Goheen  said: 

The  kind  of  hot  water  In  which  our  coun- 
try finds  Itself  ten  and  twenty  years  from 
now  may  depend  to  a  significant  degree  on 
the  scholarly  work  which  Is  being  done — or 
not  t>eing  done — In  university  classrooms  and 
libraries  and  laboratories  today.  America's 
experience  In  Viet  Nam  ought  to  have  con- 
vinced us  of  the  need  for  further  vigorous 
work  to  buUd  up  our  educational  and  re- 
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search  capability  for  dealing  wltlJ  other  re- 
gions  that   may   become   Important   to    us. 

That  is  all  I  am  going  to  stess  right 
now  on  the  humanities.  But  before  leav- 
ing. I  wsmt  to  indicate  my  support  also 
goes  for  the  Endowment  on  the  Arts  but 
I  hope  that  the  humanities  w  11  not  be 
shorted  in  any  way  and  they  will  at  least 
get  $20  million  of  the  $40  mi:  lion  that 
we  hope  to  authorize  here  for  both  the 
humanities  and  arts. 

The  best  I  can  point  out  to  ybu  on  the 
needs  for  the  arts  is  from  the  estimony 
of  Miss  Agnes  De  Mille  before  the  sub- 
committee chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas).  If  I  have 
the  time,  I  would  like  to  read  ^me  of  It 
to  you. 

She  said : 
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and 
we  love 
most  ex- 
to 

that,  but 

art.  It  is 

It,  and 

would  not 


comp>etl  tlve 


Wb 


We  are  a  romantic  people.  If  v$>Ient 
we  Utce  to  i>ersuade  ourselves 
art  and  cherish  It.  We  go  to  the 
traordlnary    public    relations    Invtntlons 
persuade  the  rest  of  the  world  of 
It  Is  not  true.  We  have  not  love<: 
a  historic  fact  that  we  have  despli  led 
If  that  were  not  so,  these  hearings 
be  necessary. 

We  have  considered  It  a  frlvoUtfy 
thing,   but   less   desirable   than   ofher 
things  lllce.   for  Instance, 
which  we  have  come  to  realize  i 
our  health  and  our  character, 
no  such  Virtues  to  art.  Because  of 
of  hardship  and  deprivation   in 
nlngs,   we  have  learned    to   place 
value  on  what  is  useful,  and  becau  e 
eschewed  all  vestiges  of  aristocrac; ' 
built   up   an   overwhelming   admlfatlon 
material  wealth. 

But  art.  being  magic,  is  a  part 
and  vital  to  human  experience.  We 
release  for  our  emotions,  and  if 
&nd  proper  catharsis  in  acceptable 
we  will  find  it  in  improper  and 
able  ways,  which  is  Just  what  ou: 
doing. 

And  she  points  out  that  if  a  siiall  black 
boy  in  the  dreadful  conditiors  of  the 
ghetto  can  learn  to  play  a  volin.  not 
Just  as  a  toy,  but  as  an  instrument  of 
power — 
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for 
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Let  him  play  superbly   well 
what  happens  to  other  people's 
he  plays,  give  him  that  sense  of 
glorious   domination.    He   is   not 
Into  the  street  and  throw  a  rocl ; 
the  window. 

Art  is  the  Isest  therapy.  Men 
the   ages   have   known   this 
admitting  this  now.  Art  Is  the 
of  education— the  church  has  alw4y 
this.  Our  colleges  and  civic  bodies 
ing  It.  Art  Is  the  best  means  of 
tion. 


al 


of  us  to 
and  in- 
l^gislation 
hope  all 


I  believe  it  Is  important  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  ar 
dicate  I  am  supporting  this 
providing  S40  million  which  I 
my  colleagues  will  do. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairma4  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman 
consider  HR.  16065.  it  is  imperative 
we  realize  that  this  legislation 
er  significance  than  mere  amendment 
the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

We  must  remember  that  the  arts  and 
humanities  have  always  reinfoned  man's 
desire  for  achievement  and  expi  inded  his 
vision  and  understanding  of  lif^.  In  this 
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when 
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through 
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great- 
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time  of  anxious  search  for  solutions  to 
longstanding  national  and  international 
problems,  we  cannot  overlook  the  contri- 
butions of  the  arts  and  humanities.  The 
desire  and  understanding  which  they 
help  to  sustain  are  essential  to  man's 
growth  in  a  world  of  growing  complexity. 

As  the  committee  has  noted,  recent 
Presidents  have  expressed  deep  concern 
for  our  Nations  cultural  development. 
In  1965,  President  Johnson  proposed  that 
"we  honor  and  support  the  achievements 
of  thought  and  creations  of  art."  He 
noted  that  "we  must  recognize  and  en- 
courage those  who  can  be  pathfinders 
for  the  Nation's  imagination  and  under- 
standing." President  Nixon  has  further 
emphasized  that  "need  and  opportunity 
combine  to  present  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  an  obligation  to  broaden  the 
base  of  our  cultural  legacy — to  make  its 
diversity  and  insight  more  readily  acces- 
sible to  millions  of  people  everywhere." 

This  accessibility  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  legislation  before  us.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
bring  the  gift  of  cultural  understanding 
to  all  Americans.  Through  its  support  of 
the  State  arts  councils  in  aU  50  States, 
this  bill  helps  to  reach  even  the  most 
culturally  deprived.  In  the  past  5  years 
these  State  councils  have  shown  great 
ingenuity  in  developing  highly  effective 
programs  using  minimum  funds.  State 
programs  have  included  touring  pro- 
ductions of  the  performing  arts,  educa- 
tional programs,  exhibitions  of  the  visual 
arts,  and  other  equally  exciting  cultural 
experiences.  While  these  programs  have 
cultivated  the  financial  interest  of  State 
governments  and  private  citizens,  there 
is  still  great  need  for  further  expansion 
of  these  programs. 

Further,  H.R.  16065  authorizes  a  nec- 
essary administrative  change.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  1965  act,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  Foundation  to  accept  gifts 
or  issue  grants  in  excess  of  $10,000  with- 
out the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
on  the  Arts  or  the  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities. Since  these  CoimcUs  meet  few 
times  a  year,  significant  administrative 
delays  result.  This  bill  would  authorize 
each  Coimcil  to  create  an  executive  com- 
mittee which  could  serve  as  a  full-time 
administrative  force,  better  enabling  the 
Foundation  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  ex- 
panding program. 

There  are  many  who  express  concern 
over  the  $40  million  the  committee  has 
recommended  for  fiscal  year  1971.  How- 
ever, the  record  shows  that  previous  Fed- 
eral Government  Investment  in  State 
arts  coimcils  has  shown  a  return  of  ap- 
proximately 450  percent.  Likewise,  na- 
tional programs  in  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties have  stimulated  private  support  of 
almost  three  times  the  Federal  contri- 
bution. This  return  coupled  with  the 
intangible  reward  of  increased  sensitivity 
and  understanding,  makes  this  legisla- 
tion a  sound  investment  In  America's 
future.  I  know  of  no  legislation  more  de- 
serving of  bipartisan  support  than  this 
which  influences  the  cultural  future  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  THOjfPsoN) . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 


Chairman,  I  rise  to  epress  my  support 
for  HJR.  16065.  a  bill  to  extend  the  life 
and  the  authorization  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties. This  bill  expands  and  continues 
our  legislative  commitment  to  enrich  the 
cultural  life  of  our  people,  a  commitment 
which  was  made  by  the  Congress  in  1965. 

As  one  of  the  authors  of  the  original 
legislation  establishing  the  Foundation,  it 
is  extremely  gratifying  to  see  this  present 
bill  come  before  the  House.  The  Mem- 
bers should  recognize  that  this  bill  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  industry  and  vis- 
ion of  my  close  friend  and  able  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Member  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas)  ,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Reid)  ,  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

Having  said  this,  I  wish  to  speak  briefly 
about  certain  technical  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill  which  concern  me.  I  be- 
lieve these  provisions  set  a  somewhat 
dangerous  precedent  for  the  Foundation. 

My  first  concern  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  authorization  is  written.  H.R. 
16065  authorizes  a  flat  $40  million  to  the 
Foundation,  without  any  allocation  to  the 
respective  endowments  or  programs.  In 
the  past,  the  authorization  bills  have  al- 
ways broken  down  the  total  figure  into 
equal  allotments  for  the  two  endow- 
ments. Within  that  50-50  breakdown, 
there  was  specific  earmarking  of  pro- 
gram areas  in  which  the  funds  could  be 
used:  State  programs,  national  programs, 
and  matching  fund  programs.  I  believe 
that  this  was  a  good  method  of  author- 
ization because  It  recognized  the  impor- 
tant principle  of  equality  of  fimdlng  be- 
tween the  endowments,  while  giving  gen- 
eral congressional  guidance  to  the  prior- 
ities of  programs  and  to  the  allocation  of 
funds.  I  am  therefore  distressed  that  the 
present  bill  departs  from  this  past  pat- 
tern. 

But  I  am  most  concerned  with  the  bill's 
amendment  of  section  3(b)  of  the  pres- 
ent law:  this  amendment  on  its  face 
guarantees  a  minimum  of  $75,000  for 
each  State  arts  council.  I  do  not  believe 
this  provision  is  wise. 

The  Members  should  know  that  one  of 
the  most  successful  programs  engendered 
by  the  original  1965  legislation  was  the 
State  arts  programs.  At  the  time  the  1965 
bill  was  passed,  there  were  five  viable 
State  arts  councils;  today  there  is  one 
In  each  State  and  territory.  The  Federal 
fimds  which  have  been  authorized  and 
appropriated  have  been  fully  matched  by 
each  State,  and  In  fact  31  political  en- 
tities have  not  only  matched  the  Federal 
fimds.  but  have  overmatched  the  Federal 
funds. 

Further,  this  flat  advance  guarantee 
will  greatly  restrict  the  highly  prized 
flexibility  which  the  Foundation  has  en- 
joyed throughout  its  short  life.  In  the 
original  legislation,  the  Congress  wisely 
created  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
to  set  priorities  and  to  recommend  grants. 
It  is  this  Council  which  is  responsible  for 
balancing  the  contending  needs  in  the 
various  areas  of  the  arts — the  visual 
arts,  the  dance,  literary  programs,  sym- 
phonies, and  museums.  This  Coimcil  and 
its  advisory  councils  have  engaged  in 
months  of  planning  to  meet  the  over- 
whelming needs  in  the  arts.  By  artifl- 
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cially  guaranteeing  State  arts  council 
funds  at  a  minimiun  level,  this  careful 
planning  is  frustrated.  This  would  be 
especially  true  in  the  situation,  which  I 
think  we  can  all  envisage,  where  there 
is  an  appropriations  cut.  Such  a  cut 
would  force  a  disproportionate  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
national  programs,  because  H.R.  16065 
would  guarantee  a  fixed  amount  to  the 
State  programs. 

Finally,  in  this  connection,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  particular  provi- 
sion was  not  requested  by  any  witness 
who  testified  during  hearings  on  the  bill. 
The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Miss 
Nancy  Hanks,  has  indicated  her  strong 
support  for  the  State  arts  programs,  but 
to  my  knowledge  she  has  never  requested 
this  specific  provision.  Of  the  10  repre- 
sentatives of  state  arts  programs  who 
testified  during  the  hearings,  all  ten 
urged  more  funds  for  state  arts  pro- 
grams, but  not  one  urged  this  particular 
course — a  flat  guarantee  of  a  certain 
amount — as  a  way  to  achieve  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  and  this  legislation  which 
will  extend  its  life.  But  I  believe  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  those  of  us  who  supported 
this  Foundation  in  the  past,  who  have 
carefully  nurtured  its  legislative  growth, 
and  who  have  looked  with  pride  on  its 
auspicious  early  life,  to  consider  care- 
fully any  provision  which  could  estab- 
lish a  bad  precedent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that  the  other 
body  has  declined  to  accept  these  two 
provisions  which  concern  me.  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  would  consider 
whether  the  interests  of  the  arts  and  of 
the  Foundation  might  not  be  better 
served  by  taking  similar  action. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  Mr.  B. 
Keeney  "Bikini"  or  whatever  his  name 
Is,  have  any  caricatures  on  his  cards? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No; 
but  he  would  welcome,  I  am  sme,  any 
suggestions.  He  is  a  very  open-minded 
person. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thought  as  a  result  of  that 
grant  he  handed  out  a  few  years  ago  for 
the  study  and  backgrounding  of  carica- 
tures maybe  at  least  he  would  grace  his 
personal  cards  not  only  with  some  ap- 
propriate scantily  clad  cartoon  or  cari- 
cature appropriate  to  the  name  situation, 
but  also  maybe  he  would  have  been  let 
out  of  government  by  this  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Dr. 
Keeney  does  not  approve  of  scantily  clad 
things,  especially  at  his  present  age.  He 
is  leaving  very  soon,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
which  is  why  I  pause  to  pay  tribute  to 
him,  and  I  meant  just  to  have  some  fun 
with  relation  to  his  name.  In  all  serious- 
ness. Dr.  Keeney  is  leaving  the  Endow- 
ment. You  may  criticize  an  isolated  grant 
or  so,  but  any  falrmlnded  person  will  ac- 
knowledge Bamaley's  brilliance  and  ded- 
ication. I  am  proud  to  call  him  a  great 
friend. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentlemsm  yielding,  and  I  am 
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encouraged  by  the  gentleman's  depar- 
ture. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  who  Is  known 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  as  "Mr.  Culture" 
will  answer  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Is 
the  gentleman  referring  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  ? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  referring  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  personally,  my 
warmblooded  friend  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  affection.  In  connection  with  the 
so-called  word  which  has  been  bandied 
about  today  so  much,  I  would  like  to  ask 
first  of  all  what  is  a  word? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  rather  leave  the  interpretation  of 
that  word  to  the  gentleman  who  studied 
it  so  assiduously,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  . 

In  speaking  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  speaking  of  warm  friends,  I 
might  note  that  today  Is  the  birthday 
of  our  distinguished  coUeague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  Mr.  Harold  Royce 
Gross. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield,  I  am  cultured  enough  to 
lead  in  the  "happy  birthday"  salute. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Those 
who  have  researched  carefully  wiU  find 
the  gentleman  admitted  to  his  birthdate 
when  he  first  came  here,  but  I  do  not  find 
It  In  today's  Record.  Nevertheless,  I  could 
point  out  that  our  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gr<jss) 
was  engaged  In  the  Mexican  War  skir- 
mishes. In  about  1919  he  still  skirmished. 
It  has  been  suggested  the  gentleman  will 
offer  an  amendment  later  today  to  add 
$100,000  for  each  year  of  his  life  to  this 
authorization,  and  I  Intend  to  support 
that.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  offer  it. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
gentleman  chooses  his  battle  armaments 
weU  and  I  know  the  Old  Skirmisher  will 
be  in  there  pitching  for  I  understand  he 
is  "age  39— and  holding"— but  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  very  astutely 
avoided  defining  the  definition  of  "word. 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
done  my  best  Also,  I  am  certain  that 
everyone  joins  us  In  wishing  Mr.  Gross 
a  truly  happy  birthday  and  many  more 
to  come. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  up  the  definition  of 
"word  "  A  "word"  Is  that  which  is  said 
or  written  or  spoken,  according  to  the 
biggest  dictionary  I  can  find.  Today  we 
have  bandied  about  the  fact  that  a  group 
of  consonants  and  one  lonely  vowel-- 
"Llghght"  is  very  much  like  a  word.  I 
am  not  sure  it  Is  a  word,  but  If  the  gen- 
tleman thinks  it  Is,  maybe  It  Is  related 
to  the  old  Scotch  song  about:  "It's  a  braw 
brlcht  moon-licht  nicht,  tonicht. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  think  It  Is  Scotch.  I  think  It  Is  Welsh, 
perhaps  something  Uke  the  name  Llewel- 
lyn or  the  name  of  that  famous  Welsh 
town. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  wearied  by  the  "lack 
of  culture"  in  that  repetitive  retort  to 
the  economy  of  the  country  In  decrying 
and  defining  the  so-called  poem.  It  is  not 
human,  let  alone  prohumanity — It  is  pro- 
taxpayer. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
might  say  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  re- 
peated it  so  many  times  in  the  Record 
that  the  cost  of  Its  r^rlntlng  will  prob- 
ably exceed  that  which  he  complains 
about. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Eschj. 
Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  sup- 
port and  passage  of  H.R.  16065  extend- 
ing the  life  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

My  colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Quie)  has  effectively  emphasized  the 
significance  of  stronger  support  of  the 
humanities  and  I  join  him  in  that  em- 
phasis. Let  me  now  discuss  the  con- 
tribution to  the  arts. 

No  part  of  our  national  heritage  Is 
more  Important  than  the  preservation 
and  encouragement  of  our  great  national 
culture.  We  have  a  uniquely  American 
culture  of  which  we  should  be  proud. 
The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  is  the  national  expres- 
sion of  that  pride. 

I  have  seen  examples  of  the  success- 
ful work  of  the  Foundation  In  my  own 
State,  and  many  of  my  constituents  have 
expressed  to  me  their  appreciation  of  the 
Foundation's  programs.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Michigan  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
has  had  a  great  impact  on  the  cultural 
life  of  our  State.  One  of  the  examples  of 
the  Michigan  council's  Imaginative  work 
Is  the  "Michigan  Artraln."  This  unique 
project  will  take  art  exhibitions  to  many 
communities  throughout  Michigan  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years.  The  artrain  Is  an 
innovative  and  Interesting  concept  In  the 
field  of  traveling  exhibitions,  and  its 
background  Indicates  how  effectively 
funds  from  the  National  Endowment  of 
the  Arts  can  be  used. 

In  the  past  some  of  us  have  feared 
that  a  national  contribution  to  the  arts 
and  humanities  would  discourage  private 
donations.  The  artraln  is  one  of  many 
examples  that  have  contradicted  these 
fears.  The  inventive  mobile  museum  was 
granted  a  total  of  $16,700  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  project. 

The  Michigan  council  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  railroad  industry,  Eastman 
Kodak,  which  provided  equipment  and 
services,  and  many  other  private  sources 
developed  the  artraln.  With  these  dona- 
tions, the  arts  council  staff  reports  that 
every  dollar  provided  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  arts  will  have  been 
matched  by  an  estimated  $300  from  the 
private  and  business  sector  in  Michigan. 
The  artrain  is  just  an  example. 
Throughout  the  Nation,  State  councils 
on  the  arts  have  encouraged  private  sup- 
port of  cultural  programs  rather  than 
cut  back  on  private  Interest. 

When  the  legislation  was  first  ap- 
proved concern  was  expressed  about  the 
truly  national  nature  of  the  Foundation. 
In  the  past  5  years,  however,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  has  brought  our  cul- 
ture to  the  entire  nation  and  made  it 
available  in  smaller  cities  and  towns 
through  such  means  as  artralns,  com- 
munity orchestras,  and  traveling  gal- 
leries. In  Michigan,  for  example,  $156,655 
in  grants  to  the  Michigan  State  Council 
on  the  Arts  has  assisted  more  than  100 
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projects  in  virtually  every  area 
State. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  some  abuses  which  toi  )k  place 
in  the  establishment  of  the  progn  im.  I  do 
not  condone  those  abuses  and  believe 
that  administrative  steps  are  beiiig  taken 
to  assure  that  they  do  not  rec^r.  On  a 
broad  perspective,  however,  I  f^l  that 
the  thrust  of  the  National  Foundation 
has  been  extremely  constructive  in  en- 
hancing our  great  national  heritage. 

The  funds  in  this  bUl  are  madest  in 
comparison  with  so  many  other  p  rograms 
which  we  consider.  I  beUeve  they  are 
viul.  As  Pi-esident  Nixon  sale  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress: 

Pew  Investments  we  could  malie  would 
give  so  great  a  retiirn  In  terms  ci  human 
\mder8tAndlng.  human  satisfaction  i  and  the 
Intangible  but  essential  qualities  of  grace, 
beauty,  and  spiritual  fulfillment. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humarilties_ de- 
serves this  continued  support  of 
gress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
it  favorably,  today. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  C  lairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  (Mrs.  R«id)  . 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chulrman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16065.  Although  I 
originally  shared  the  doubts  of 
my   colleagues    about   Federal 
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able  consideration. 

One  of  the  principal  conceias  I  had 
was  that  the  appropriation  oi  Federal 
money  would  replace  outside]  funding. 
This  has  not  proven  to  be  the  lease.  In- 
deed, the  National  Endowmenit  for  the 
Arts  has  established  a  remarkal  )le  record 
of  stimulating,  rather  than  supplanting, 
other  sources  of  funding  for  the  arts.  The 
Endowment's  national  progriims  have 
served  as  "seed  money"  and  generated 
funds  at  the  rate  of  about  $3  for  every 
$1  they  have  invested.  Furthermore,  the 
Endowment's  Federal-State  partnership 
program  of  direct  grants  to  ^tate  arts 
councils  has  helped  State  laglslatively 
appropriated  funds  to  more  tlian  quad- 
ruple in  the  past  5  years. 

While  I  am  on  the  subjeci    of  State 
coimcils.  I  would  like  to  say  a  jrlef  word 
about  that  of  my  own  State,  the  Illi- 
nois Arts  Council.  Under  the  leadership 
of  its  chairman,  George  Irwin,  this  coun- 
cil has  launched  an  Impressivie  series  of 
programs  benefiting  the  entirelState.  The 
National  Endowment  has  mide  direct 
grants  totaling  over  $300,000  U  i  the  coun- 
cil over  the  past  5  years,  joining  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  In  a  part- 
nership for  further  development  of  the 
arts  in  Illinois.  I  think  It  is  significant 
that,  during  the  past  3  years,  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature  has  increased  its  ap- 
propriation   sixfold,    from    ||100,000    to 
$800,000.  In  addition  the  cbuncil  has 
done  an  excellent  job  of  attracting  pri- 
vate funds  as  well.  I 

A  few  examples  may  help  illustrate 
the  National  Endowment's  pr()ven  ability 
to  generate  other  funds  outside  of  Oov- 
emment.  A  $25,000  grant  3'  years  ago 
to  the  Radcllffe  Institute  to  assist  out- 
standing women  writers  was  tiuickly  fcA- 


lowed  by  a  $300,000  grant  from  a  pri- 
vate foundation.  A  $5,000  endowment 
grant    this   year    for    a    poetry-in-the- 
schools  program  in  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
was  so  successful   that  a  major  local 
foundation  has  offered  $35,000  to  extend 
and  continue  this  program  In  the  future. 
The  present  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Nancy  Hanks, 
in    her    Senate    confirmation    hearings 
made  it  abimdanUy  clear  that  one  of 
her  major  aims  is  that  the  Endowment 
be  active,  in  her  own  words,  "particu- 
larly in  encouraging  private  resources  of 
funds  to  come  in  with  a  much  more  vital 
partnership  role  with  the  Government." 
Originally.  I  shared  the  same  concern 
expressed  by  my  good  friend  from  In- 
diana,   Mr.    Dennis,    that    Government 
support  of  the  arts  might  result  in  gov- 
ernment control  but  I  feel  that  this  fear 
has  proven  to  be  imfounded.  During  the 
recent  hearings  on  H.R.  16065.  private 
citizen    representatives    of    music,    the 
visual    arts,   film,    arts    administration, 
classics,  and  others  were  asked  about 
the  danger  of  Federal  control.  All  stated 
that  they  saw  no  such  danger,  partic- 
ularly because  pluralistic  support  of  the 
arts — individuals,  corporations,  founda- 
tions, and  municipal,  county,  and  State 
governments,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, precludes  any  single  dominant 
force. 

In  my  opinion,  H.R.  16065  is  worthy 
legislation  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  this  program  was  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  In  1965  I  had 
reservations  in  two  respects.  First  I  was 
concerned  about  the  iriltiation  of  a  new 
program,  admittedly  small  in  compari- 
son to  many  of  the  other  Federal  pro- 
grams and  one  that  had  a  potential  of 
growth  at  a  time  when  we  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  squeeze  and  the  pinch  of 
some  fiscal  problems  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Second,  I  was  concerned  about 
the  potential  controls  that  a  Federal 
establishment  might  have  over  the  In- 
dividual initiative  and  talent  of  those 
who  were  in  the  field  of  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  outset  I  have 
supported  the  program  although  on  each 
occasion  or  on  most  occasions  I  have 
voted  to  make  reductions  in  the  amounts 
that  were  available  in  the  appropriations 
or  in  the  authorizations. 

I  support  this  program  today  and  this 
authorization  to  the  full  extent  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  as  we  are  hopefully 
emerging  from  our  international  prob- 
lems at  least  in  Southeast  Asia  we  can 
look  forward  to  more  Federal  resources 
for  the  arts  and  humanities.  But  let  me 
talk  about  the  impact  of  the  program,  if  I 
might,  on  a  local  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  home  Is  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  a  city  of  approximately 
200  000.  We,  like  many  Middle  Western 
communities  of  comparable  size,  have 
had  our  share  of  local  citizens  who  have 
been  actively  interested  in  the  arts  and 
in  the  humaniUes.  We  have  an  out- 
standing civic  threater,  we  have  a  su- 
perb museum,  we  have  an  outstanding 
local  symphony.  We  do  extremely  weU 
in   the   field   of  cultural  interest  and 
achievement  on  a  comparative  basis  with 
any  other  community  of  a  similar  size. 
Mr.  Chairman,  back  a  few  years  ago 
just  after  this  program  was  initiated  a 
number  of  local  citizens  came   to  me 
and  asked  for  my  help  in  trying  to  get 
some  Federal  funds  for  an  outstanding 
piece  of  outdoor  sculpture.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  am  not  an  expert  in  deciding 
whether  one  piece  of  sculpture  is  good 
or  another  one  bad.  But  there  were  out- 
standing citizens  in  the  community  wno 
had  a  vision  and  they  convinced  me  that 
their  project  which  was  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  our  Vandenberg  Center  urban 
renewal  area.  In  this  magnificent  Van- 
denberg Center,  we  have  a  new  county 
building,  a  new  city  hall,  two  new  banks, 
a  new  hall  of  justice  and,  hopefuUy,  a 
new  Federal  ofBce  building  and  a  new 
State  office  building.  The  local  cultural 
leaders  recommended  a  piece  of  outdoor 
sculpture.  The  recommendation  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  proper  Federal  authori- 
ties on  the  basis  that  the  local  author- 
ities should  raise   their  fair  share  to 
match  the  Federal  funding.  Such  funds 
were  raised  and  the  Federal  grant  was 
made. 

We  now  have  I  am  proud  to  say  what 
is  called  a  Calder  at  the  civic  center 
area,  the  Vandenberg  Center,  at  Grand 
Rapids.  This  startling  example  of  out- 
door sculpture  is  a  great  addition  to 
our  community.  There  were  misgivings 
at  home  about  this  particular  piece  of 
art  initially  and  there  was  some  criti- 
cism. But  I  think  the  consensus  and  the 
overwhelming  view  today  is  that  this 
was  a  new  shot  in  the  arm  for  our  com- 
munity, a  combination  of  good  local  ini- 
tiative and  Federal  cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
Grand  Rapids  is  now  one  of  the  three 
communities  where  there  has  been  joint 
expenditure  through  the  work  of  arts 
in  public  places  program.  It  has  been 
good  for  the  community.  It  has  been  a 
good  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by 
the  city,  local  leaders  and  the  Federal 
Government  working  together.  It  is  in- 
dicative of  what  we  should  do  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlih). 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  Is  a  certain  gentle  irony  surround- 
ing our  consideration  of  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing more  generous  appropriations  for  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

President  Nixon  is  firmly  behind  this 
bill— and  so,  apparently,  is  the  Demo- 
craUc  Study  Group. 

But  what  about  the  majority  of  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle? 
How  will  they  respond  to  Mr.  Nixons 
call   for   sxifflclent   funding   to — and   I 
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quote — "help  broaden  the  base  of  our 
cultural  legacy?" 

In  1968,  when  this  controversial  Foun- 
dation was  last  up  for  congressional  re- 
newal, our  Republican  colleagues  were 
not  very  enthusiastic.  In  fact,  the  Foim- 
dation  would  have  ceased  to  exist  if  tlie 
Republicans  had  had  their  way. 

That  year.  House  Republicans  voted 
158  to  19  to  cut  a  committee-proposed 
authorization  from  $135  million  over  2 
years  to  only  $11.2  million  for  a  single 
year. 

In  rather  stark  contrast,  only  136  or  137 
nonsouthem  Democrats  recorded  on  the 
same  roUcall  favored  the  reduction. 

Later,  after  the  Senate  had  restored 
some  of  the  money,  GOP  forces  in  the 
House  voted  102  to  62  against  a  com- 
promise conference  report,  which  was 
saved  from  ultimate  defeat  by  Demo- 

Now  all  this  seems  slightly  ridiculous 
to  me.  For  who  really  reaps  the  benefits 
of  the  Foundation's  subsidies  to  perform- 
ing artists?  Traditionally,  it  has  been  the 
person  who  can  aflford  a  ticket  to  the 
sympthony  or  the  opera,  the  sort  of  afflu- 
ent individual  who  typically  resides  in 
a  comfortable  Republican  congressional 
district. 

Yet  our  Republican  colleagues,  who 
would  appear  to  have  the  most  to  gain, 
are  on  record  as  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  the  Foundation. 

Consider  the  cultural  situation  in  my 
own  San  Diego  area.  In  recent  years. 
Foundation  grants  have  gone  to  such 
local  institutions  as  the  Old  Globe  Thea- 
ter, the  San  Diego  Symphony  and  the 
Ballet  of  San  Diego.  These  are  worthy 
activities — but  who  patronizes  them?  The 
preponderance  of  theatergoers  in  San 
Diego,  as  elsewhere,  come  from  the 
plusher  parts  of  town,  from  well-heeled 
areas  such  as  La  Jolla,  Point  Loma,  and 
Mission  Hills— all,  naturally.  GOP  bas- 
tions. 

On  reading  committee  hearing  tran- 
scripts, I  am  encouraged  to  hope  that 
the  new  legislation  will  lead  to  some  free 
performances,  especially  for  children. 
However,  in  view  of  our  earlier  track 
record,  I  think  we  Democrats  should 
avoid  taking  part  in  another  bailout 
operation  for  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  withhold 
our  support  until  we  are  sure  the  Re- 
publicans are  with  Mr.  Nixon  on  this. 

Normally,  I  do  not  take  my  cue  from 
the  GOP,  but  I  am  going  to  make  an 
exception  today.  I  shall  wait  to  see  how 
our  Republican  friends  are  lining  up  be- 
fore deciding  how  to  cast  my  own  vote. 

And  I  do  hope  Mr.  Nixon  has  better 
luck  with  his  fellow  Republicans  than 
President  Johnson  did  during  the  near 
debacle  of  1968. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  the  majority  has  2  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  minority  has  3  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  like  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
here  that,  conceding  and  agreeing  that 
there  has  been  no  problem  with  Federal 
control  in  this  program  to  date,  the  po- 


tential Is  there,  and  cannot  help  but  re- 
main there,  because  you  have  here  grants 
of  large  sums  of  Federal  money  with  the 
power  to  grant  or  to  withhold.  The  power 
to  withhold  is  the  power  to  discourage;  it 
is  the  power  to  suppress;  it  is  the  power 
to  censure,  if  you  ever  get  an  adminis- 
tration in  control  which  wants  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing. 

The  trouble  with  this  bill  is  that  It  is 
bad  in  principle  for  the  reason  stated, 
and  it  is  just  as  bad  imder  a  Repub- 
lican administration,  I  may  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
as  under  a  Democratic  administration; 
and  as  one  interested  in  and  sympathetic 
to  the  arts  and  the  humanities  I  say  keep 
them  free. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  our  minority  leader  is  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  have  had 
reservations  from  the  very  begirming 
with  respect  to  this,  but  in  an  entirely 
different  connotation.  There  are  commu- 
nities all  over  our  coimtry  that  need  this 
kind  of  program,  and  I  have  been  for  this 
from  the  very  beginning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  Jl. 
16065,  to  point  out  in  particular  what  the 
existence  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  means  for 
the  development  of  this  coimtry 's  young 
scholar-  teachers . 

On  the  average  it  has  been  taking 
graduate  students  in  the  humanities  2  to 
5  years  longer  to  complete  their  doctoral 
program  than  students  in  the  natural 
sciences.  Part  of  the  reason  is  a  difference 
in  programs;  but  part  of  it  is  in  the  easier 
time  science  students  have  had  in  finding 
support.  Once  they  complete  their  doc- 
toral programs,  science  students  have 
found  more  money  as  well  for  postdoc- 
toral research,  in  large  part  from  the 
Federal  Govermnent.  If  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  could  award 
postdoctoral  fellowships  to  as  high  a  per- 
centage of  academic  humanists  as  the 
percentage  of  academic  scientists  receiv- 
ing Federal  support,  it  would  make  some 
2,000  awards  armually.  In  fiscal  1969  the 
Endowment  was  actually  able  to  award 
only  85  fellowships  and  100  summer 
stipends. 

Nonetheless,  those  few  awards  have 
been  of  great  encouragement  to  our  hu- 
manistic scholars  and  teachers,  for  they 
have  been  a  substantial  addition  to  what 
is  available  in  the  humanities.  In  con- 
gressional testimony  W.  McNeil  Lowry, 
vice  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
recently  explained: 

In  general,  from  sources  outside  the  re- 
search funds  of  Individual  xinlversltles  and 
colleges,  humanistic  scholars  In  the  United 
States  have  had  access  In  recent  years  to 
post-doctoral  fellowships  totaling  no  more 
than  300  In  any  one  year. 

A  report  in  1969  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  on  postdoctoral  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  showed  that 
awards  in  the  arts  and  humanities 
totaled  only  approximately  2.1  percent 


of  all  postdoctoral  awards.  In  contrast, 
15.5  percent  of  the  total  went  to  chemists 
alone,  and  55.5  percent,  more  than  half, 
went  for  work  in  the  "life  sciences." 

The  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
has  given  its  awards  to  young,  teacher- 
scholars  in  particular,  those  imder  40 
who  have  not  had  a  chance  to  make 
progress  on  the  major  contributions  to 
knowledge  they  hope  to  make  during 
their  careers,  or  who  have  had  no  chance 
to  take  a  few  months  out  for  study  and 
reflection  on  how  to  do  a  better  job  of 
teaching.  Yoimger  faculty  members  aided 
by  the  Endowment  have  worked  on  such 
topics  as  contemporary  American  juris- 
prudence, the  historical  background  of 
urban  development,  and  the  cultural  and 
historical  contributions  of  several  Ameri- 
can minority  groups.  In  seversd  cases  a 
few  months  on  an  Endowment  award  has 
enabled  young  teachers  to  complete  plan- 
ning for  entirely  new  courses  at  their 
colleges.  One  young  thinker  foimd  the 
time  he  was  able  to  spend  studying  the 
philosophy  of  law  on  an  Endowment 
fellowship  "the  most  intellectually  ex- 
citing period  thus  far  in  my  academic 
career." 

Fellowships  have  been  awarded  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  They  are  given 
competitively,  with  the  initial  screening 
done  by  the  colleges  and  universities 
themselves,  for  each  school  is  limited  to 
just  one  applicant  per  year  for  a  yoimger- 
scholar  fellowship,  and  one  for  a  summer 
stipend. 

From  fiscal  1967  through  1969,  31  per- 
cent of  the  Humanities  Endowment's 
budget  was  devoted  to  its  fellowships  and 
sxunnier  stipends.  In  the  future,  the  En- 
dowment hopes  to  continue  this  program, 
but  also  to  provide  fellowships  in  par- 
ticular areas  of  special  need — such  as 
specifically  for  the  humanities  teachers 
in  oiu"  mushrooming  junior  colleges,  who 
have  even  less  time  free  for  self-improve- 
ment and  development  than  university 
instructors  do. 

This  kind  of  support  is  not  an  expense, 
but  an  investment  in  the  development  of 
the  Nation's  brainpower,  for  in  the  next 
10,  20,  30  years  today's  yoimg  hiunanistic 
scholars  will  have  come  to  maturity  as 
thinkers,  writers,  teachers.  As  a  yoimg 
scholar  wrote  after  wiiming  an  award, 
"the  Endowment  has  filled  a  cioicial  gap 
in  the  fellowship  structure." 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  16065,  which  will  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  both  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  President, 
in  supporting  this  legislation,  placed  par- 
ticular ,emphasis  on  the  need  for  extend- 
ing cultural  opportimities  throughout  our 
country  broadly. 

Beth  of  the  two  agencies  comprising 
the  foundation — the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  the  National  En- 
dbwnment  for  the  Humanities — have  de- 
veloped programs  that  go  far  beyond  the 
major  cultural  centers,  "reaching  more 
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people."  as  the  President  put 
has  ever  before  been  possible 

The  Arts  Endowment  has 
In     helping      outstanding 
groups  tour  widely  in  the 
Humanities    Endowment    as 
found  ways  to  reach  the  public 
ing  knowledge  in  such  fields 
literature,  and  philosophy 
available  to  our  citizens. 

One  of  these  methods  is  of 
interest:  it  is  highly  ex 
has    just    begun.    It    is    the 
humanities    series,    supported 
Himianities  Endowment  and 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  National 
Foundation,  which  for  more 
ade  has  conducted  a  number 
tional  programs. 

Through  its  contacts  on 
university  campuses  throughout 
tion.  the  Wilson  Foundation 
four  teams  of  three  to  five 
people  who  not  only  know  the 
but  can  communicate  well 
audiences.  These  teams  have 
special    programs    imder    the 
theme:   -Time  Out  for  Man: 
manities  in  Action. "■  Tliey  are 
traveling  to  present  these 
four   different  regions  of   the 
spending  several  days  in  each 
thsui  30  communities  in  22 
communities  selected  cannot 
acce-3  to  major  cultural 
as  large  libraries,  museums,  and 
ties.    But  local    interest    was 
factor  in  r.election,  and 
local  citizens  join  in  the  plarmihg 
are  smaller  cities,  such  as  Liberpl 
Dalhart.  Tex.;    Raton,  N 
River,  N.J.;  Whitesburg,  Ky.; 
kee,  Iowa,  one  of  the  most 
communities  In  the  district  which 
the  honor  to  represent. 

The  teams  spend  time  wit^i 
with  civic  clubs,  with  women 
and  so  on.  The  program  is 
ated  thoroughly  as  it  progressed 
there  are  indications  that  the 
ing  reached  are  welcoming  the 
nity.  Certainly  that  was  the 
Cherokee  where  the  remarkable 
of  such  a  team  was  widely 
the  press.  I  will  refer  to  only 
newspaper  articles  which 
time  attesting  to  the  enthusia^ic 
tion  the  program  received  in 

First,  Maxine  Burnett 
Sioux  City  Journal  for  Marcl 
as  follows: 
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Cherokee  area  residents  took 
man"  recent  and  theyll  concen1)rate 
on   man.   his   society   and    his 
during  programs  at  the  end  of 
the  first  of  May. 

The  Cherokee  community  is  ore  of  30 
throughout  the  nation  that  are  benefiting 
from  a  series  of  three  presentatloi  s  attempt' 
Ing  to  make  the  humanities — lltei  ature.  phi 
losophy.  art.  music,  film — relevi.nt  to  the 
every  day  life  of  "rural"  residents 

The   National   Humanities   Serlps 
veloped  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Foundation  and  was  funded  by 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  a 
gram.  During  the  series,  three 
ber  teams,  each  consisting  of  a 
two  performing  artists,  visit  each 
for  a  two-flay  period. 

Cherokee   Is   a  lo(?lcal   choice  kor   a  pro- 
gram such  as  the  series.  It's  a  tofra  of  8,000 
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that  has  already  demonstrated  Its  Interest  In 
the  humanities.  Since  1951.  It  has  had  a 
planetarium  and  museum,  with  a  profession- 
ally done  display  on  the  natural  history 
of  Northwest  Iowa. 

There's  a  new  community  center  where 
such  performances  as  the  humanities  series 
are  presented.  The  city  has  Its  own  sym- 
phony orchestra  and  an  active  theater  group 
which  present  both  plays  and  musicals.  There 
are  small,  but  active,  artists,  writers'  and 
archeologlsts'  groups. 

Annually,  there  Is  a  Cherokee  Arts  Festival. 
The  second  program  will  focus  on  "The 
Private  Sphere — Man's  personal  relationships, 
exploring  loneliness,  loyalty  and  love."  The 
first  program  of  Its  humanities  series  was 
presented  In  Cherokee  on  March  2  and  3  and 
was  titled  "The  Human  Community— Every- 
man and  his  fellowman,  cooperation,  conflict, 
rights  and  responsibilities." 

The  developer  of  the  first  Cherokee  per- 
formance was  Dr.  Maurice  Brown,  a  professor 
of  art  and  filmmaking  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  New  Paltz.  Performers 
with  Dr.  Brown  were  Rod  Arrants,  and  "actor, 
director,  singer  and  guitarist,"  and  Constance 
Simmons,  an  "actress,  singer  and  musician." 

The  first  day  and  a  half  of  their  stoy  in 
Cherokee  was  spent  In  Individual  sessions 
with  various  high  school  and  civic  groups. 
The  first  evening's  Individual  performances 
were  open  to  the  public. 

Arrants  spent  much  of  his  time  with  the 
high  school  audiences  In  folk  singing  per- 
formances. He  also  discussed  poetry  with  the 
students,  answering  such  questions  as  why 
the  students  should  be  required  to  read  such 
literature  as  Greek  tragedies  and  pointing  out 
why  they  would  be  useful  to  them. 

Miss  Simmons  spent  one  of  her  high  school 
sessions  criticizing  the  work  of  music  stu- 
dents. Miss  Simmons  Is  a  former  member  of 
Fred  Warlng's  Pennsylvanlana  and  the  high 
school  music  teacher  Is  also  a  former  singer 
with  that  group. 

Dr.  Brown's  meetings  at  the  high  school 
Included  one  with  an  art  class.  Through  the 
use  of  slides  shown  out-of-focus.  Dr.  Brown 
conducted  a  practice  session  In  perception. 
He  told  the  students  to  Just  react  to  the 
forms  they  saw,  not  to  attempt  to  copy  ex- 
actly or  go  for  details. 

Mrs.  Lyle  Midland,  chairman  of  the  Chero- 
kee committee  that  arranged  the  series  of 
meetings  with  the  three  performers,  said  that 
their  sessions  were  very  unstructured  and 
fiuld.  The  three  Interacted  with  their  audi- 
ences all  of  the  time,  rather  than  performed, 
she  said. 

Commenting  on  Brown's  first  evening  ses- 
sion, which  was  held  at  the  Sanford  Museum 
and  was  open  to  anyone  Interested.  Mrs. 
Midland  said.  "Everyone  was  listening  to 
everv  word." 

She  said  Dr.  Brown  told  his  audience  to 
not  only  look  at  the  content  of  art,  but  also 
at  the  form  it  Is  In. 

Mrs.  Midland  said  that  the  sponsoring 
Foundation  decided  to  spend  most  of  the 
available  funds  on  getting  the  artists  to  the 
communities.  Little  was  spent  on  adminis- 
trating the  program,  she  said. 

It  was  therefore  left  up  to  the  towns  to 
receive  the  artists  and  organize  their  pro- 
grams there. 

And  here  are  some  excerpts  from  an 
editorial  which  appeared  March  5  In  the 
Cherokee  Times  following  the  program 
under  the  title  "Humanities  Series  Food 
for  the  Soul": 

HcMANrnE-s  Series  Food  fob  the  Soul 

We  think  the  National  Humanities  Series 
Is  good  for  Cherokee. 

It  has  stirred  people  to  think. 

And  though  such  an  observation  might 
seem  to  some  to  be  Innocous,  It  Is  Important 
In  these  changlnfj  times  for  more  people  to 
think  more  deeply  and  to  seek  answers  to 


questions  about  themselves  and  the  society 
around  tham. 

Most  of  us  live  In  a  contained,  familiar 
world — made  as  comfortable  i.s  possible. 

On  the  average,  we  work  eight  hours,  sleep 
eight  hours  and  use  the  remaining  time  for 
all  other  activities:  Eating,  entertainment, 
rela.\atlon,  hobbles,  participating  In  orga- 
nizational functions. 

Many  of  us  are  insulated  from  changes 
going  on  around  us — and  therefore  it  Is  diffi- 
cult for  new  Ideas  to  penetrate  our  patterns. 

We  do  not  consciously  attempt  to  stretch 
our  minds,  to  Increase  our  understanding,  to 
expose  ourselves  to  new  concepts. 

And,  therefore,  we  miss  much  of  life  that 
Is  Important. 

To  many  ot  us,  poetry  Is  something  we 
studied  many  years  ago  during  our  educa- 
tional period.  So,  to  us.  It's  for  kids. 

Modern  art  Is  given  short  shrift  because 
some  of  It  Is  not  photographic  in  appear- 
ance and  time  Is  not  taken  to  appreciate  that 
artistic  moods  are  perhaps  more  Important 
in  their  symbolism  and  Inclusion  of  multiple 
aspects  and  broad  panorama  than  Instant 
recognition. 

Books  are  thought  to  be  for  people  with 
time  on  their  hands — and  not  for  the  busy. 
Involved  persons  who  can  pause  only  for  the 
short  plots  .  .  .  even  though  such  plots,  to  be 
short,  must  deal  with  surface  subjects  In  a 
quick,  superficial  manner. 

Concerts  and  plays,  similarly,  draw  smaller 
crowds  than,  for  instance,  athletic  contests 
because  to  understand  and  enjoy,  you  must 
go  beyond  the  role  of  spectator  and  become 
a  mood  participant. 

Change  In  our  way  of  thinking  and  way  of 
life  is  not  coming.  It  Is  here. 

There  are  people  In  the  streets  demanding 
change — some  rational,  some  irrational. 

How  the  ideas  and  concepts  being  pro- 
moted are  to  be  handled  by  an  Intelligent  so- 
ciety will  depend  on  that  society's  ability  to 
think — and  think  deeply. 

We  do  not  mean  here  to  link  the  National 
Humanities  Series  to  street  revolution.  We 
simply  make  the  observation  that  material 
presented  through  the  series  Is  basically  soul 
food  which.  If  partaken  of  by  us,  can  give  us 
broader  perspective  and  understanding  to- 
ward those  around  us. 

The  Humsmities  Endowment  has 
helE>ed  humanists  "stir  people  to  think" 
through  other  kinds  of  projects  as  well. 
Films  and  television  programs  using  the 
humanities  will  reach  national  audiences 
of  thousands.  I  am  talking  of  historical 
doctxmentaries,  for  example,  such  as 
"The  Trail  of  Tears,"  being  produced 
with  endowment  aid  by  National  Educa- 
tional Television.  It  will  explore  the  his- 
tory of  Indian-white  relations  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Cherokee,  who  more  than 
any  other  tribe  in  the  early  1 9  tlw  cen- 
tury attempted  to  adopt  "white"  civili- 
zation, but  whose  achievements  were  lost 
in  conflict,  creating  difficulties  that 
trouble  us  yet  today. 

The  endowment  has  taken  note  of 
the  great  needs  of  the  Nations  2,500 
historical  societies  and  museums,  which 
serve  millions  annually.  The  growth  in 
public  use  of  these  institutions  has 
caused  enormous  problems  in  finding 
enough  adequately  trained  personnel. 
The  endowment  has  funded  workshops, 
conducted  by  the  American  Association 
of  State  and  Local  History,  which  have 
provided  training  for  271  workers  in  his- 
torical agencies.  The  endowment  addi- 
tionally has  niade  possible  10  internships 
for  study  in  leading  museums  and  87 
fellowships  for  study  in  seven  universl- 
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ties  with  programs  of  preparation  for 
museum  work. 

Louis  C.  Jones,  executive  director  of 
the  New  York  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion, testified  in  congressional  hearings 
that  20  training  programs  such  as  the 
endowment  has  supported  are  needed  in 
qualified  universities  and  museums,  and 
that  within  the  Government — 

The  Endowments  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities are  the  only  places  to  which  we  can 
turn  for  support.  And  this  Is  support  to  pre- 
serve for  the  generations  ahead  the  actual 
objects  which  are  part  of  the  fabric  of  Amer- 
ica's heritage. 

The  examples  I  have  given  do  not  ex- 
haust by  any  means  the  efforts  the  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  is  making 
to  reach  the  general  public  broadly.  In 
fiscal  1969,  the  endowment  made  a  total 
of  49  grants  through  its  division  of  pub- 
lic programs.  The  total  dollar  amount 
was  small  in  relation  to  the  audience 
to  be  reached — slightly  more  than  $1,- 
250,000.  But  the  programs  aided  do  extent 
the  humanities  far  beyond  New  York  City 
and  Boston  to  museums,  libraries,  his- 
torical associations,  and  other  agencies 
conducting  special  programs  for  the 
public  in  Kentucky.  West  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina;  Oklahoma,  Colorado, 
and  South  Dakota;  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  emphasis  the  endowment  has 
given  to  its  public  programs  has 
mounted :  In  total  percentage  of  the  en- 
dowment's budgets,  public  programs 
grew  from  10  percent  in  fiscal  1967.  to  12 
percent  in  fiscal  1968,  to  23  percent  in 
fiscal  1969. 

Fimds  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  have  also  been  put  to  good 
use  in  Iowa  through  the  Iowa  Arts 
Council,  which  was  made  a  formal  State 
agency  by  the  Iowa  Legislature  in  1967 
with  an  appropriation  of  $50,000.  The 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has 
made  annual  grants  to  the  council  on 
a  50-50  matching  basis.  These  have  in- 
creased from  $24,608  in  fiscal  1967  to 
$36,363  in  fiscal  1970,  and  are  for  arts 
programs  affecting  the  entire  State.  The 
council  coordinates  the  efforts  of  all  arts 
groups  in  Iowa  and  sponsors  appearances 
by  groups  and  individual  artists  through- 
out the  State,  bringing  the  world's  finest 
music,  drama,  dance,  poetry,  and  the 
fine  arts  to  our  people.  The  highly 
competent  executive  director  of  the  Iowa 
Arts  Council,«Mr.  Jack  E.  Olds,  informs 
me  there  hav^  been  a  record  number — 
74 — ^proposals  received  from  music  and 
art  groups  in  Iowa  this  year,  indicating 
a  much  greater  interest  and  increased 
need  by  artists,  institutions,  groups,  and 
communities.  Selecting  those  applica- 
tions which  are  most  worthy  has  been 
most  difficult  and  many  excellent  pro- 
grams have  had  to  be  denied.  This  situa- 
tion will  be  greatly  Improved  and  an 
even  more  beneficial  program  provided 
if  the  increased  fimding  of  this  bill  is 
made  available. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  Congress 
created  the  National  Foundations  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  in  1965  was,  as 
stated  in  the  act,  "that  democracy  de- 
mands wisdom  and  vision  in  its  citizens." 
The  public  programs  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 


ities are  major  means  of  making  more 
accessible  to  our  citizens  the  resources 
for  developing  wisdom  and  vision.  And 
those  programs  are  a  major  reason  for 
reauthorizing  the  foundations  and  In- 
creasing support  for  their  work. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  60  seconds  remaining  just  let  me 
make  a  few  brief  points. 

This  bill  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  joint  efifort  by  Chairman 
Perkins,  Subcommittee  Chairman  John 
Brademas,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson;,  who  has  long 
been  a  staunch  friend  of  the  arts.  On 
the  Republican  side,  Mr.  Ayres,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr.  Esch  were  most  help- 
ful and  we  had  the  close  cooperation  of 
Minority  Leader  Ford  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) . 

It  was  reported  out  of  the  committee 
20  to  1.  It  enjoys  the  strong  support  of 
the  President.  It  is  his  bill.  It  has  been 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
I  think  Miss  Nancy  Hanks  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Dr. 
Barnaby  Keeney  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  have  done  an 
excellent  job  and  have  shown  important 
leadership  in  the  arts  and  humanities. 
Their  aid  in  the  drafting  of  this  legis- 
lation has  been  most  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  funds  that  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  art  councils,  which 
now  number  55,  have  increased  about 
nine  times.  In  1969,  $1.7  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds,  produced  more  than  $18  mil- 
lion in  State  and  private  outlays. 

We  have  received  $7.4  million  in 
matching  gifts  for  the  arts  and  $3.6  mil- 
lion for  the  humanities;  these  gifts  were 
matched  with  Federal  funds.  Arts  En- 
dowment matching  grants  generate  three 
to  four  times  their  Federal  investment 
even  though  the  law  only  requires  a  dol- 
lar to  dollar  match. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the  arts 
need  help.  Mr.  Clive  Barnes,  dance  and 
drama  critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  told 
the  committee  in  his  testimony  that 
"American  dance,  both  classic  ballet  and 
modem  dance,"  is  facing  the  most  severe 
financial  crisis  in  its  history."  In  1970, 
the  deficit  for  ovu:  90  leading  orchestras 
totaled  $8.5  million,  according  to  Amyas 
Ames,  president  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic. The  theater  is  in  similar  dif- 
ficulties, with  ticket  income  up  8  percent 
in  2  years  and  gross  expenditures  up  17 
percent. 

The  problem  is  not  confined  to  insti- 
tutional art  but  affects  individuals  as 
well.  A  recent  survey  of  former  partic- 
ipants in  the  MacDowell  Colony  showed 
that  74  percent  of  the  writers,  92  percent 
of  the  composers,  and  88  percent  of  the 
painters  and  sculptors  could  not  support 
themselves  from  the  earnings  of  their 
art. 

For  the  future,  the  Arts  Endowment 
plans  to  spend  several  million  dollsu-s  on 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
public  service  and  quality  of  90  major 
orchestras.  Additional  funds  will  also  go 
to  museums  which  might  otherwise  have 
to  curtail  some  of  their  activities.  And 
more  money  will  go  to  opera  companies 
for  new  productions  and  tours  to  benefit 


many  Americans  who  do  not  live  near 
resident  groups. 

On  the  humanities  side,  additional 
funds  are  needed  for  basic  research;  for 
improving  education  in  the  humanities; 
for  fellowsliips  for  writers,  teachers,  and 
scholars;  and  for  expanded  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  humanities  by  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Most  specifically,  tliere  continues  to  be 
a  grave  imbalance  between  the  humani- 
ties and  the  sciences  in  terms  of  Federal 
support.  Only  2V2  percent  of  the  post- 
doctoral fellowships  awarded  in  this 
country  go  to  humanists;  and  the  Federal 
Government  spends  $5  million  on  the 
humanities  as  opposed  to  $15  billion  for 
the  sciences. 

I  urge  support  for  this  bill,  which  I 
think  is  essential  to  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life.  I  think  the  fimds  that  are  made 
available  will  return  four,  five,  and  10 
times  to  the  benefit  of  future  Americans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  MATStTNAGA)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  which  first 
established  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  in  1965,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16065,  which 
would  provide  a  3 -year  extension  of  the 
life  of  the  foundation. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  pass  this  bill 
today  because  the  present  authorization 
for  the  foundation  will  expire  in  a  mat- 
ter of  hours.  The  work  of  the  foimda- 
tion's  two  cooperating  entities,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties, has  been  most  promising,  and  the 
Congress  would  be  fully  justified  from 
every  standpoint  in  extending  the  life 
of  the  foundation. 

I  can  attest  to  the  very  real  assistance 
that  the  foundation  has  given  to  even 
such  a  small  State  as  Hawaii.  In  fiscal 
year  1969,  Hawaii  received  a  total  of 
$41,159  in  Federal  grants  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  $10,- 
000  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  and  in  fiscal  year  1970, 
the  State  has  already  received  compa- 
rable stuns.  These  grants  have  helped  im- 
measurably to  stimulate  creative  expres- 
sion in  Hawaii,  and  similar  grants  have 
done  the  same  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
We  ought  to  keep  the  gains  we  have 
realized  since  the  foundation  was  estab- 
lished, and,  by  the  enactment  of  HJl. 
16065,  assure  further  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  American  life  over  the  next 
3 -year  period. 

Each  of  the  funding  arms  of  the  foun- 
dation, consistent  with  the  congression- 
al intent,  has  extended  its  activities  on 
a  nationwide  basis.  In  the  first  4  years 
of  its  existence,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  disbursed  a  total  of 
over  $25  million  in  Federal  funds  for 
more  than  300  projects  costing  nearly 
three  times  that  sum.  In  other  words, 
approximately  $50  million  for  these  arts 
projects  came  from  public  tmd  private 
sources  to  triple  the  impact  of  the  Fed- 
eral appropriations.  The  significant 
thing  about  the  arts  endowment  fimds 
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was  that  they  supplemented  rath  er  than 
replaced  exiting  fund  sources. 

In  Hawaii,  for  example,  the  Stite  Arts 
Coxmcil  received  in  1970  matching  fxuids 
from  the  State  Legislature  in  the  fonount 
of  $163,579,  the  10th  largest  contribution 
of  its  kind  among  the  various  Sljates. 

Instead  of  reaching  a  restrictije  audi- 
ence of  upper  class  Americans!  as  the 
critics  of  the  1965  legislation  had  feared, 
Federal  programs  stimulating  the  arts 
have  reached  an  ever-widening  audience 
across  the  country.  In  these  troubled 
times  when  both  young  and  old  are  ques- 
tioning our  national  priorities,  qur  task 
is  clear.  We  ought  to  continue  the  vehi- 
cle which  has  already  proven  itaelf  as  a 
major  force  in  the  enhancement  of  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  American]  people. 

The  other  funding  arm  of  the  founda- 
tion, the  National  Endowment  [for  the 
Humanities,  has  also  had  an  impressive 
record  during  the  past  4  years!  It  has 
developed  to  improve  the  teachinjg  in  the 
humanities  in  our  educational  institu- 
tions all  the  way  from  tlie  elejientary 
school  to  the  college  level.  Outsidp  of  our 
educational  institutions,  it  has  fostered 
a  broader  appreciation  of  the  nimaan- 
ities  among  the  general  public,  l^erhaps 
the  most  significant  result  that  1  ?ill  flow 
from  this  fostering  of  a  better  national 
appreciation  of  the  humanities  is  the  in- 
fusion of  a  humanistic  approach  n  seek- 
ing solutions  to  our  most  urgent  social 
problems.  While  it  is  true  that  the  forces 
of  science  and  technology  must  c  ontinue 
to  provide  the  necessary  technical  basis 
for  our  answers,  it  is  only  through  hu- 
manistic studies  that  we  will  learn  to 
apply  those  answers  with  wisdom  and 
understanding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  to  extiend  the 
life  of  the  National  Poundationi  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  and  to  author- 
ize appropriate  additional  fundii:|g  in  the 
years  ahead  deserves  our  whoh  hearted 
support.  I  lu-ge  a  unanimous  fote  on 
HR.  16065. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  havliig 
Introduced  a  bill  to  set  up  a  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Fine  Arts — intended  tq  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  National  Foiindation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities — in  1938  at 
a  time  when  there  was  not  a  favorable 
climate  for  this  sort  of  thing.  I  \  ras  nat- 
urally gratified  when  the  Congress  es- 
tablished the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities — cf  which 
I  w£is  one  of  the  sponsors — in  1J65  and 
has  from  time  to  time  expanded  I  his  pro- 
gram as  is  evidenced  by  the  pen(  ing  bill. 
I  hope  we  shall  continue  to  enlarge  this 
important  fimction  of  our  Govsmment 
so  as  to  enrich  with  ever  in  ;reaslng 
meaning  the  cultural  life  of  th;  people 
of  our  country. 

Now  that  we  have  undertake]  i  to  es- 
tablish this  program  we  must  work  to 
see  that  it  receives  the  full  support  of 
our  financial  and  human  resourc  »s.  If  we 
fail  to  do  so.  this  program,  wh  ch  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  far  i  caching 
of  our  time  in  providing  our  coim  try  with 
the  cultural  temper  required  of  ill  civil- 
ized nations,  will  suffer  and  f'om  our 
neglect  and  who  is  to  say  but  hat  our 
nations  soul  may  suffer  tn  turn,  We  are 
proud  to  be  making  progress  in  s  ;ientlflc. 
technological,  and  social  fields,  but  we 


have  not  yet  afforded  this  country  the 
opportunity  to  fully  develop  its  cultural 
potential  and  to  make  its  cultural  re- 
sources available  to  all  its  people.  We 
now  have  a  chance  to  do  this. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  16065.  the  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  and  I  want  to 
commend  both  the  Honorable  Carl  Per- 
kins, chairman  of  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee,  and  the  Honorable  John 
Bradehas,  chairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  for  their  leader- 
ship and  interest  in  the  National  Foim- 
datlon.  These  two  distinguished  legisla- 
tors have  done  a  great  deal  to  further 
the  cause  of  the  arts  and  humanities  in 
America.  Not  only  have  their  committees 
reported  favorably  on  a  bill  which  pro- 
poses to  increase  Federal  support  of  the 
arts  and  humanities,  but  the  hearings 
which  have  been  held  on  this  bill  have 
helped  to  focus  public  attention  on  the 
past  achievements  of  the  Foimdation 
and  have  encouraged  interest  and  par- 
ticipation in  these  areas  on  many  levels. 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  original  leg- 
islation was  enacted  which  established 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  much  was  said  about  the 
relative  places  science  and  the  arts  held 
in  American  society.  And  much  criticism 
was  voiced  regarding  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's encouragement  of  this  dis- 
parity. There  is  still  a  disparity — we 
allocate  much  more  money  to  science — 
but  the  important  thing  to  note  today 
is  that  the  money  authorized  for  the 
arts  and  humanities  would  be  doubled 
if  this  bill  is  passed.  President  Nixon  last 
December  voiced  his  approval  of  extend- 
ing the  Foundation  for  3  years  and  dou- 
bling the  Federal  money,  from  $20  mil- 
lion to  $40  million,  which  could  result  in 
a  considerable  increase  in  fimds  for  the 
Foundation.  Nancy  Hanks,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
testified  before  the  Select  Subcommittee 
that: 

"Every  $1  spent  by  the  Oovemment  on  the 
arts  generated  $5  In  private  giving. 

In  1965  the  need  for  financial  assist- 
ance in  larger  amounts  than  private  giv- 
ing could  supply  was  emphasized  by 
members  of  the  performing  arts,  teach- 
ers, private  citizens,  people  concerned 
with  the  Nation's  museums,  theaters,  and 
symphonies,  and  many  others.  Many  of 
these  people  came  to  voice  their  concern 
before  Congress.  At  that  time  I  was  very 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Initicd 
legislation  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  and  I 
am  even  prouder  today.  During  the  testi- 
mony before  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  the  original  National  Founda- 
tion Act,  many  points  were  brought  up 
which  Illustrated  the  increasing  need  for 
Federal  aid  in  this  area.  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
witnesses  before  these  joint  hearings  and 
he  put  quite  succinctly  the  basic  prob- 
lem being  faced  by  participants  in  the 
fields  of  arts  and  himianities: 

This  spread  of  these  instltutlona  of  culture 
In  recent  years  shows  that  the  thirst  for  cul- 
ture among  the  people  of  our  country  Is 
tremendous.  But  this  la  where  the  problem 
Uee.  We  are  not  able  to  satisfy  this  thirst,  la 


the  way  that  it  shoiUd  be  because  the  ar- 
tlsta  and  performers  needed  are  not  getting 
the  economic  Incentive  they  need  to  do  the 
Job.  .  .  .  Thus,  promising  young  men  and 
women,  who  could  be  great  performers  in  the 
arts,  are  going  Into  oth^  occupations,  not  as 
personally  satisfying,  not  as  challenging  to 
their  talents,  because  they  cannot  aSord  to 
do  otherwise. 

This  was  5  years  ago,  but  during  her 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, April  7,  1970,  Miss  Nancy 
Hanks  echoed  a  similar  problem  facing 
arts  organizations.  She  said: 

Our  Nation's  museums  continue  to  expe- 
rience an  astonishing  growth  In  demands 
placed  upon  them:  The  total  number  of 
Individual  visits  to  museums  In  1969  was 
estimated  at  560  mlUlon;  5  years  ago  the 
total  was  only  300  milUon  visits.  The  sale  of 
tickets  for  nonprofit  professional  arts  per- 
formances has  Increased  more  than  2'^ 
times  In  this  same  6- year  period — up  from 
13  million  tickets  sold  In  1964  to  over  30 
million  In  1969.  In  1960,  there  were  only  76 
arts  councils  In  the  United  States;  today 
they  number  more  than  600 — a  dramatic 
demonstration  of  our  rapidly  proliferating 
concern  with  arts  at  the  local  level. 

Encouraging  though  these  signs  may  be, 
they  have  presented  for  arts  organizations  a 
number  of  serious  problems.  Demand  for  the 
arts,  the  production  of  the  arts,  has  placed 
Increasing  pressure  on  them,  for  they  are 
confronted  by  drastically  rising  costs  and 
the  inabUlty  of  private  philanthropy  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  expenditures 
and  earned  Income  without  outside  help. 

Though  the  problem  of  enough  money 
is  still  with  us — even  considering  the 
fact  that  twice  as  much  money  Is  being 
requested  for  the  Foundation  this  year — 
great  strides  have  been  made  by  the 
Foundation.  In  every  field  of  the  creative, 
visual,  and  performing  arts  advances 
have  been  made.  By  encouraging  re- 
search and  teaching  that  are  relevant  to 
the  important  problems  of  the  day  the 
humanities  have  received  more  attention. 
The  achievements  of  the  Foundation 
can  be  listed  in  the  numbers  of  grants 
awarded  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  by 
the  number  of  performances  of  sym- 
phony orchestrsis,  opera  companies,  bal- 
let, and  plays.  Such  programs  as  poetry 
in  schools;  special  concert  series  In 
ghetto  areas,  parks,  schools,  and  indus- 
tries; the  American  Film  Institute,  and 
the  Laboratory  Theatre  for  Education 
are  Just  a  few  of  the  successful  efforts 
sponsored  by  the  Foundation. 

In  its  "Summary  Statement  for  Fiscal 
Year  1971"  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  sets  forth  three  of  its  primary 
goals  and  explains  that  the  bulk  of  its 
funding  will  be  directed  to  the  arts  and 
artist  as  they  relate  to  audience,  includ- 
ing youth.  The  first  goal  Is  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  encouraging  wider 
distribution  of  artistic  resources 
throughout  the  Nation — enjoyment  of 
and  bpnefit  from  the  arts  should  not  be 
limited  by  geographic  location  or  eco- 
nomic condition.  The  second  goal  Is  "ctil- 
tural  resources  development"  which 
would  strengthen  established  institutions 
and  stabilize  new  ones.  The  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  hopes  to  enable  more  profes- 
sional institutions  to  adapt  themselves 
more  effectively  to  the  changing  needs  of 
their  publics.  They  would  be  aided  in  this 
if  some  of  their  more  pressing  financial 
problems  could  be  alleviated.  Because  of 
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its  severely  limited  funds,  the  Endow- 
ment has  been  xmable  in  the  past  to  aid 
museums,  orchestras,  and  opera  com- 
panies under  the  category  of  "cultural 
resources  development."  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  in  fiscal  1971  limited  but  effec- 
tive assistance  can  be  introduced  in  these 
fields  as  well. 

The  third  goal  is  the  advancement  of 
our  cultural  legacy,  focusing  on  support 
for  innovative  projects,  and  on  the  need 
for  new  services  and  Institutions.  Ex- 
amples of  this  type  of  project  are  the  En- 
dowment's archival  work,  advanced  film 
training,  and  education  to  Improve  stand- 
ards. 

These  worthy  goals  oould  be  imple- 
mented to  the  benefit  of  all  Americans  if 
we  agree  on  the  merits  and  necessity  of 
this  bill.  The  hiunanities,  as  in  the  arts, 
also  have  attempted  to  correct  the  im- 
balance of  support  tn  society.  The  three 
goals  of  the  humanities  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  arts:  advancement  of  know- 
ledge and  understanding  in  the  human- 
ities through  grants  for  research,  pub- 
lication, and  fellowships;  Improvement  of 
humanistic  education  through  univer- 
sities, colleges,  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  and  the  extension  of  access  to 
the  uses  and  pleasiu'es  of  the  humanities 
through  a  variety  of  public  programs. 
Section  1  of  H.R.  16065  amends  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  by  adding  an  additional 
phrase  which  summarizes  the  real  pur- 
jKJse  of  the  humanities  in  our  society  to- 
day. Amended,  the  purpose  of  the  act 
reads : 

A  high  civilization  must  not  limit  Its  efforts 
to  science  and  technology  alone  but  must 
give  full  value  and  suppwrt  to  the  other  great 
branches  of  man's  scholarly  and  cultxiral 
activity,  In  order  to  achieve  a  better  \mder- 
standlng  of  the  past,  a  better  analysis  of  the 
present,  and  a  better  view  of  the  future. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  make  the 
effort  necessary  to  bring  the  arts  and  the 
humanities  into  a  central  position  in 
society  for  they  can  enable  us  to  enrich 
our  lives  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
supiwrt  of  H.R.  16065,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Foundations  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act.  The  legislation  would 
extend  the  National  Foundation  for  3 
years  authorizing  $40  million  for  Its  use 
during  fiscal  year  1971  and  whatever 
funds  are  necessary  during  fiscal  1972 
and  1973. 

On  June  10,  1963,  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  said: 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  quality  of 
America's  cultural  Ufe  is  an  element  of  Im- 
mense Importance  In  the  scales  by  which 
our  worth  will  ultimately  be  weighed.  Gov- 
ernment can  never  take  over  the  role  of  pat- 
ronage and  support  filled  by  private  Individ- 
uals and  groups.  But  Government  surely  has 
a  significant  part  to  play  in  helping  estab- 
lish the  conditions  imder  which  arts  can 
fluorlsh — In  encouraging  the  arts  as  It  en- 
courages science  and  learning. 

Through  passage  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  we  will  continue  the  com- 
mitment outlined  so  eloquently  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Himianities  was  established  In  1965 
with  two  cooperating  entitles,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 


National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. Each  endowment  has  a  preslden- 
tlally  appointed  chairman  and  an  advi- 
sory council  to  oversee  the  awarding  of 
authorized  grants.  Grants  have  been 
provided  in  the  fields  of  architecture, 
education,  literature,  the  dance,  mudc, 
theater,  and  films. 

Much  of  the  work  of  recipients  of  these 
funds  is  public  service  In  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, more  than  two-thirds  of  all  sym- 
phony orchestra  activity  is  not  designed 
for  regular  paying  subscribers.  This 
means  that  3,500  concerts  are  played 
just  for  children  and  students  each  year 
and  another  4,000  concerts  are  played 
for  the  general  public  in  the  form  of  free 
concerts  In  the  parks,  pops,  family,  and 
neighborhood  concerts. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Foundation  has  assisted  many  worth- 
while and  enriching  projects.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Newark  Museum  has  received 
$10,000  under  the  museum  purchase 
plan  in  order  to  obtain  works  of  living 
American  artists.  The  Garden  State  Bal- 
let was  awanded  $5,000  for  regional 
dance  development  to  produce  eight  new 
ballets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  opponents  of  this  legislation  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  the 
authorization  In  half.  I  shall  opi>ose  this 
amendment  and  lu'ge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise.  Passage  of  HH.  16065  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  is  essential  to 
the  cultural  well-being  of  our  citizens. 
It  wUl  channel  needed  funds  into  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  possible  investments. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  H.R.  16065,  amending  the  Na- 
tional Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 
This  bill  provides  a  3 -year  extension  of 
the  National  Foundation.  In  addition. 
It  authorizes  $40  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  established  the  foimdation 
In  1965,  I  am  naturally  pleased  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
recommended  an  increase  in  authoriza- 
tions. However,  $40  million  is  still  an  in- 
sufficient amount  for  adequate  support 
of  the  arts  and  the  humanities.  This  in- 
sufficiency is  highlighted  by  the  anomaly 
which  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
New  York  recently  approved  an  expendi- 
ture of  $20  million  for  the  New  York 
State  Arts  Council — an  amount  equal  to 
that  which  will  be  provided  nationally 
for  the  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts, 
one  of  the  two  funding  components  of 
the  foundation. 

New  York  City,  alone,  allocated  $75 
million  this  year  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. Of  this  total.  $15  million  went 
to  museums.  $2  million  to  the  perform- 
ing arts,  $14  million  for  repairs,  mainte- 
nance, and  so  forth,  and  $44  million  to 
libraries.  This  amount  represents  ap- 
proximately 1  percent  of  the  city  budget. 
If  the  same  percentage  of  the  national 
budget  were  allocated  to  the  arts  and  the 
humanities,  approximately  $2  billion 
would  be  available. 

This  recitation  of  figures  Is  not  by  way 
of  claiming  that  in  New  York  State  and 
New  York  City,  at  least,  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities are  receiving  sufficient  funds. 
They  are  not.  Nor  are  they  anywhere  in 


the  country.  I  realize,  of  course,  that 
moneys  are  very  scarce  and,  again,  here 
is  another  national  priority — enacted  in- 
to law  in  1965 — which  suiSers  and  lan- 
guishes while  billions  continue  to  be 
poured  into  the  military  budget. 

Since  its  creation  in  1965,  the  National 
F\)undation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
has  lived  up  to  its  mandate  to  help  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  American  life.  Its 
creation  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  for  the  Etfts  in  this  country — an  era 
In  which  the  contributions  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  to  American  society  and 
life  would  hopefully  be  recognized  for 
their  own  intrinsic  merits  an  era  In 
which  the  arts  and  humanities  would 
finally  take  their  proper  high  place  on 
our  list  of  national  priorities  and  Federal 
responsibilities. 

Culture,  as  such,  may  be  an  intangible. 
But  the  education,  enlightenment,  smd 
enjosmient  of  the  people  across  this 
country  who  have  participated  in,  and 
seen,  projects  funded  by  the  Foundation 
are  very  tangible  and  worthwhile  results. 
And  the  assistance  and  encouragement 
rendered  to  artists,  composers,  musicians, 
dancers,  libraries,  museums,  colleges,  and 
other  recipients  are  equally  important. 

The  $40  million  authorized  by  HJl. 
16065  is  not  enough.  But  it  is  clear  that 
no  less  is  warranted  or  justifiable,  no 
matter  the  cavils  of  the  Foundation's 
critics. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

For  5  years  now  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  provided  minimal  support  for 
the  continuing  development  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  in  this  Nation.  Almost 
$18  million  has  been  appropriated  in  this 
noble  effort  and  this  figure  has  been 
matched  by  more  than  $55  million  on  the 
local  level.  These  added  resources  have 
given  a  tremendous  boost  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  activities  which  would  other- 
wise have  likely  withered  on  the  vine  of 
economic  neglect. 

One  phase  of  the  National  Foundations 
efforts  which  has  been  of  particular  in- 
terest to  me  is  the  $1,885,734  that  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
has  devoted  to  scholarship  and  education 
concerning  the  historical  and  cultural 
contributions  of  America's  22,000,000 
blacks.  This  assistance  was  given  pri- 
marily tn  recognition  that  this  rich  as- 
pect of  our  national  life  has  heretofore 
been  shamefully  ignored.  But  it  was  also 
provided  in  realization  that  never  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic  has  there  existed 
such  a  desperate  need  for  mutual  respect 
and  understanding  between  persons  of  all 
races  and  colors. 

The  expenditure  was  made  In  the  form 
of  six  grants  for  public  programs,  17 
grants  for  programs  In  schools  and  col- 
leges, 22  grants  for  summer  institutes. 
11  grants  for  research,  and  47  fellowship 
grants — all  devoted  to  increasing  knowl- 
edge of  black  culture  or  to  making  such 
knowledge  more  widely  available. 

The  public  programs,  tdmed  at  dis- 
seminating knowledge  to  the  public  at 
large,  included  support  for  the  exhibit 
activities  of  the  Frederick  Douglas  Insti- 
tute of  Negro  Arts  and  History  here  in 
Washington. 

The  educational  pn^rams  in  schoolfl 
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and  colleges  included  helping  eachers 
in  the  Baltimore  city  schools  ncrease 
their  understanding  of  Af ro-A  nerican 
history  and  culture  for  incorpor  ition  in 
their  social  studies,  arts,  and  li  erature 
classes. 

The  fellowships  and  research  grants 
are  helping  scholar-teachers  urdertake 
such  projects  as  a  biography  of  tl  le  black 
author,  Richard  Wright,  a  lustor  /  of  the 
NAACP.  a  historical  analysis  o  Negro 
housing  patterns  and  social  mo  )ility,  a 
study  of  contemporary  black  coriposers, 
and  the  editing  of  the  papers  of  Booker 
T.  Washington. 

The  summer  institutes  fundec  by  the 
endowment  were  on  college  ciimpuses 
where  teachers  gathered  with  ex  )erts  on 
black  history,  hterature,  and  art  bo  learn 
about  materials  they  could  use  ji  their 
courses.  Eight  of  the  22  institut  js,  last- 
ing 1  to  6  weeks  each,  were  on  t  le  cam- 
puses of  colleges  whose  enrollments  are 
primarily  Negro. 

The  Endowment  has  also  cone  ucted  a 
program  aimed  particularly  at  suih  black 
colleges,  whose  faculties  often  h4ve  been 
raided  by  large,  white  institutiorjs,  seek- 
ing to  increase  the  integration  pf  their 
own  teaching  staffs.  The  Endowment  has 
awarded  16  faculty  developmen  ,  grants 
to  help  individual  teachers  ht  such 
schools,  or  teachers  working  en  joint 
projects,  to  increase  their  owa  com- 
petencies or  to  Improve  their  ustruc- 
tional  programs. 

The  Endowment  has  now  begu  i  a  pro- 
gram of  fellowships  specifically  ifor  mi- 
nority studies.  Individuals  who  have 
completed  professional  trainlmg  and 
show  promise  as  scholars  and  ieachers 
receive  aid  for  a  year's  work  In  such 
fields  as  Afro-American  historr.  They 
work  under  recognized  scholars] at  imi- 
versities  with  strong  programs  \n  those 
fields.  The  intent  is  to  help  prodi^ce  more 
genuine  experts  who  will  be  abli  to  add 
substantial  contributions  to  knjowledge 
about  minority  peoples  in  Am^ca. 

This  program  to  benefit  blacid  educa- 
tional development  represents  (iily  one 
of  a  myriad  of  meritorious  projecjs  which 
have  received  support  from  the  National 
Foundation.  You  have  heard  o|  others 
from  my  colleagues  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  The  Pounjdation's 
work  and  economic  aid  on  behaf  of  lo- 
cal symphonies,  musetuns,  dancej  groups, 
and  chamber  music  societies  shjould  by 
now  be  well  known  and  admir^.  As  a 
citizen  of  a  city  which  holds  the  deserv- 
ing reputation  as  a  bastion  of  cultural 
progressiveness,  I  am  proud  to  support 
the  increase  in  Federal  assistance  to  the 
arts  which  passage  of  this  kill  will 
represent. 

The  Greeks  long  ago  called  upon  all  of 
humanity  to  dedicate  themselvei  to  one 
cause  above  all  others:  to  tame  ihe  sav- 
ageness  of  man  and  to  make  geptle  the 
life  of  this  world.  The  timelesiness  of 
that  charge  is  self-evident,  and  lits  ulti- 
mate realization  Is  perhaps  most  jdepend- 
ent  upon  the  creation  of  an  (aiviron- 
ment  marked  by  civility,  not  tate;  by 
beauty,  not  terror ;  and  by  mutua  1  under- 
standing, not  diversive  mistnist.  These 
qualities  constitute  the  essence  of  the 
arts,  and  if  the  qualities  are  to  Sourish, 
the  arts  must  do  likewise.  Today  s  action 
can  be  another  small  step  to  abet  this 


development.  We  must  not  fail  ourselves. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  past  few  years  have  demonstrated 
the  great  success  of  Crovernment  sup- 
port of  the  arts  and  humanities.  We  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Gtovernment  even  more 
meaningful  in  stimulating  its  further 
growth.  For  too  many  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment played  no  role  in  this  field — 
instead,  giving  emphasis  only  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  more  technical  sciences. 
With  the  passage  of  the  National  Foim- 
dation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hiunanities 
Act  of  1965,  the  importance  of  the  arts 
was  finally  acknowledged.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  our  efforts  more  relevant 
to  today. 

The  passage  of  the  1965  act  was  too 
long  in  coming.  Our  society,  long  before 
1965.  required  an  awareness  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  next  few  years  will  require  an 
incresised  awareness.  The  adoption  of 
this  amendment  will  enable  the  act  to 
become  more  relevant  to  today  and  to 
tomorrow. 

The  areas  of  theology  and  ethics,  as 
well  as  those  areas  of  the  humanities 
already  encompassed  by  the  act  should  be 
acknowledged  for  their  capabilities  for 
coping  with  the  conditions  of  today  as 
well  as  of  anticipating  those  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  arts  and  humanities,  highly 
developed  for  centuries,  have  immeasur- 
able resources  for  offering  insights. 

The  importance  of  the  arts  was  recog- 
nized for  centuries.  They  are  necessary 
to  any  great  society.  Sir  Kenneth  Clark's 
series  "Civilization"  is  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  important  role  the  arts  have 
played  in  the  development  of  the  Western 
World  and  Indeed,  the  evolvement  of  all 
civilization. 

The  £ict  of  1965  accomplished  much.  A 
comparatively  small  amount  of  Govern- 
ment funds,  stimulated  a  large  amount 
of  private  investment.  The  arts  have 
spread  across  the  country  reaching 
broad  audiences.  This  act  achieved  much 
and  the  amendment  can  achieve  more. 

It  will  allow  the  arts  to  reach  a  wider 
breadth  of  people.  The  artists  of  our 
country  will  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
vote more  of  their  talents  and  time  to 
further  their  own  creative  work  and  ex- 
pand the  public  interest  in  their  work 
especially  among  the  yoving. 

The  Govenmient  has  involved  itself  in 
the  arts  and  this  involvement  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  arts  and  to  the  public  as 
a  whole.  The  United  States  is  not  a  cul- 
turally deprived  country.  That  is  not  the 
reason  for  this  amendment.  Neither  is  it 
a  stagnant  country.  There  is  no  reason 
for  the  Government  to  remain  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  the  act  of  1965  when, 
by  increasing  its  commitment  in  the 
field  of  arts  and  humanities,  the  Gov- 
ernment can  make  a  further  contribu- 
tion to  the  artistic  expressions  of  a  free 
people. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
heartened  by  the  strong  endorsements 
made  by  so  many  Members  indicating 
that  this  Federal  participation  in  en- 
couragement of  the  arts  and  hiunanities 
at  the  grass  roots  should  continue. 

To  tell  the  truth,  there  are  some  activi- 
ties which  we  are  hereby  encouraging 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  personally  ap- 


preciate to  the  fullest.  But  members  of 
my  family,  my  friends,  and  associates 
and  their  families  and  the  communities 
of  my  district  do  find  growth  and  grati- 
fication from  certain  of  the  arts  and 
himianities  which  do  not  have  such  a 
strong  pull  for  me,  and  I  am  proud  that 
Utah's  Second  Congressional  District, 
containing  our  capital  city,  Salt  Lake 
City,  is  a  rapidly  growing  center  for  cul- 
tural education  and  fulfillment  which 
we  hereby  encourage  and  sustain.  By 
our  action  here,  we  assist  in  holding 
higher  the  torch  of  encouragement  to 
greater  enjoyment  and  greater  educa- 
tion and  understanding  of  great  music 
and  human  and  graceful  expression  in 
a  variety  of  the  arts,  and  I  am  grateful 
there  are  responsible  citizens  in  my  com- 
munity and  in  communities  throughout 
America  who  are  giving  so  generously  of 
themselves  and  their  resources  so  that 
my  family  and  the  families  throughout 
our  country  can  be  given  these  shining 
additional  opportunities  to  a  higher 
standard  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port H.R.  16065 — to  continue  the  Na- 
tional Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16065  to  extend 
the  authorization  and  increase  fimdlng 
for  the  National  Foimdation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities.  Nearly  5  years  ago, 
the  Congress  established  the  Founda- 
tion to  develop  and  promote  a  broadly 
conceived  national  policy  of  support  for 
the  humanities  and  the  arts  in  the  United 
States.  Since  that  time,  the  Foundation 
has  launched  and  implemented  a  wide 
spectrum  of  programs  which  have 
reached  directly  into  every  State  in  our 
Nation,  offering,  as  President  Nixon 
urged  last  December,  cultural  resources 
in  "ways  that  can  enrich  the  lives  of 
more  people  In  more  communities  than 
has  ever  before  been  possible." 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  some  that 
these  programs  would  benefit  only  those 
citizens  in  eastern  metropolitan  aretis, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  reached  from  Juneau,  Alaska,  to 
Belton,  Tex.;  from  Many  Farms,  Ariz.,  to 
West  Branch,  Iowa;  from  Dover.  Del.,  to 
Crete,  Nebr.;  from  Chickasha,  Okla.,  to 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.  The  State  of  Idaho, 
in  addition  to  receiving  over  $100,000  In 
direct  grants,  has  also  benefited  from 
tours  by  such  outstanding  performing 
companies  as  the  Montana  Repertory 
Theatre  and  Ballet  West.  In  many  cases, 
therefore,  the  arts  endowment's  pro- 
grams have  brought  professional  art  to 
people  previously  without  such  oppor- 
tunities, and  have  assisted  our  finest 
young  talents  to  continue  their  contri- 
butions to  America's  rich  cultural  herit- 
age. 

Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon  all  realized  that,  in 
the  words  of  Arnold  Tosmbee.  "to  give 
a  fair  chance  to  potential  creativity  is 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  any  so- 
ciety." They,  and  the  Congress,  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  recognition  of 
the  arts'  essential  role  in  establishing  a 
Nation's  image  abroad,  for  their  demon- 
strated concern  for  the  human  spirit,  and 
for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  increasing 
man's  depth  of  understanding  cmd  sense 
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of  wonder  about  the  world  and  its  peo- 
ple. As  President  Nixon  said : 

Our  creative  and  performing  artists  give 
free  and  full  expression  to  the  American 
spirit  as  they  Illuminate,  criticize  and  cele- 
brate our  civilization.  Like  our  teachers,  they 
are  an  invaluable  national  resource. 

And  at  a  low  cost  indeed.  The  Metro- 
poUtan  Opera  Co.  alone  costs  ea^  much 
to  operate  in  one  year  as  is  now  being 
requested  for  all  the  arts  across  our  Na- 
tion. The  New  York  State  Legislature  has 
already  approved  for  the  State,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  we  discuss 
today  for  the  Nation.  New  York  State 
is  giving  $18  million  in  new  money  for 
the  arts  this  coming  year — more  than 
twice  as  much  new  money  as  is  included 
here  for  the  country. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  Endowment's 
proposed  orchestra  program  would  pro- 
vide only  a  4-percent  contribution  to- 
wards orchestras'  total  costs,  contrasted 
with  some  European  nations'  75  percent 
Federal  aid.  The  investment  we  discuss 
here  is  small;  but  its  implications^  in 
terms  of  encouraging  the  artists  and 
those  who  support  their  efforts,  are  vast. 

I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Arts  Endowment,  far  from  restrict- 
ing Its  activities  to  metropolitan  areas, 
has  reached  directly  into  numerous 
smaller  communities.  I  have  also  tried  to 
show  how  small  an  investment  is  being 
requested;  I  might  add  here  that  the 
United  States  spends  about  10  cents  per 
person  on  the  arts,  in  striking  contrast 
with  other  nations  whose  governments 
make  10,  20,  even  30  times  as  much  avail- 
able for  their  arts.  Figures  also  prove 
that  far  from  drying  up  other  resources, 
the  endowment's  dollars  generate  an  im- 
pressive amount  of  outside  funding. 

All  of  these  points  are  easy  to  enumer- 
ate and  to  prove:  they  deal  in  statistics. 
What  I  should  also  like  to  discuss  briefiy 
is  what  President  Nixon  referred  to  as 
"the  Intangible  but  essential  qualities  of 
grace,  beauty,  and  spiritual  fulfillment." 
This  is.  after  all,  what  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment is  all  about. 

These  qualities  are  what  make  the 
arts  important  in  their  owm  right,  a  fact 
this  age  of  technology  may  too  often 
overlook  or  relegate  to  some  sort  of 
peripheral  consideration.  We  must  not 
allow  that  to  happen.  Our  young  people, 
and  many  not  so  young,  rightly  or 
wrongly  worry  about  America's  seeming 
overattention  to  material  concerns. 

We  might  all  have  done  well  to  listen 
to  Robert  Shaw,  music  director  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Atlanta  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, during  his  eloquent  testimony  in 
behalf  of  this  bill: 

What  we  mean  Is  that  unnecessary  wealth 
hae  ceased  to  be  an  end  unto  Itself.  We  pro- 
duce In  order  to  buy  time  in  order  to  build 
a  happy  healthy  physical  and  social  life — 
and  more  Importantly  a  life  of  the  mind  and 
spirit.  It  Is  precisely  in  this  communication 
of  the  arte  that  lies  man's  essential  being. 
ThU  Is  the  dream  that  justifies  political  and 
economic  activity — validates  it  .  .  .  These  ad- 
ventures In  communication  at  the  highest 
level  of  human  aspiration  shine  as  a  sort  of 
beaoon — that  It  has  happened,  that  it  can 
happen,  and  that  It  must  happen  here. 

Another  important  consideration  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Shaw  was  his  group's 
many  tours  abroad.  Including  numerous 


performances  for  the  Russian  people. 
Their  warmth,  their  emotion,  their  total 
delight  and  gratitude,  surely  speaks  well 
for  the  arts'  unique  ability  to  bridge  age- 
old  barriers  erected  by  political  and 
geographic  considerations. 

In  Mr.  Shaw  s  words: 

I  wlU  have  no  traffic  with  the  glib  and 
pious  prescription  optimist  who  intones, 
"The  people  who  sing  together  will  find  peace 
together"  .  .  .  But  a  generous  and  lively 
communication  of  the  .  .  .  arts  can  accom- 
plish some  things:  It  can  gain  us  time,  and 
it  can  give  us  the  hope  that  If  we  under- 
stand each  other  so  warmly  and  naturally 
In  affairs  of  the  spirit  we  may  one  day  be 
able  to  compose  political,  economic  and 
social  differences. 

People  the  world  over  honor  America  s 
artists  for  their  extraordinary  crea- 
tivity, discipline  and  vitality.  We  can 
do  no  less. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, which  is  one  of  the  Fouiida- 
tion's  two  parts,  has  placed  particular 
emphasis  on  education,  devoting  more 
than  20  percent  of  its  budgets  from  1966 
to  1969  to  educational  projects,  not 
counting  grants  to  teachers  and  scholars 
or  programs  in  public  education.  And 
educational  programs  in  the  humanities 
would  receive  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  increase  projected  for  the  human- 
ities endowment  in  this  legislation. 

The  actual  dollars  remain  few.  In  1967, 
the  100  colleges  and  universities  that  re- 
ceived the  most  Federal  aid  for  academic 
science  received  more  than  $5.5  million 
each.  The  Humanities  Endowment's 
grants  for  education  in  all  4  years,  1966 
to  1969,  did  not  exceed  $3  million  in 
total.  An  Increase  for  humanistic  educa- 
tion now  will  help  restore  the  balance. 

I  sun  i>articularly  pleased  that  signifi- 
cant shares  of  the  Endowment's  aid  have 
gone  to  undergraduate  colleges,  often 
small,  in  competition  with  the  large  uni- 
versities and  other  culturtd  institutions 
the  Endowment  must  serve. 

Taking  the  Endowment's  spending  for 
education,  fellowships,  research,  and 
public  programs  altogether,  in  fiscal  1969 
more  than  one  dollar  of  every  five  went 
to  undergraduate  coUeges,  as  opposed  to 
universities,  schools,  museums,  libraries, 
historical  societies,  and  other  cultural 
institutions. 

This  aid  extends  to  the  Nation's 
Junior  and  community  colleges.  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  fiscal  1969,  the 
Endowment  has  approved  for  award,  or 
has  already  actually  awarded,  grants  to 
11  2-year  institutions  in  the  States  of 
Washington,  California,  Illinois,  New 
York,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Arizona.  In  addition,  the  En- 
dowment granted  $50,410  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Junior  Colleges  for  a 
demonstration  project  in  humanistic 
education  involving  10  more  2-year  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Endowment's  educational  grants 
have  been  chiefly  for  specific,  limited 
projects  for  improving  instruction  in 
the  humanities  in  innovative  ways  that 
could  be  adopted  widely. 

Hiram  College  in  Hiram,  Ohio,  for 
example,  with  only  some  1,100  students, 
raised  private  money  with  which  to  se- 
cure matching  funds  from  the  Endow- 
ment for  a  major  curricular  change  in 


the  humanities — a  new  freshman-year 
program  designed  to  involve  the  student 
in  planning  his  own  education,  and  en- 
abling him  to  get  an  education  with 
genuine  relevance  to  the  problems  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives. 

The  Endowment  has  been  a  leader  in 
encouraging  small  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  share  resources  in  the  humanities 
that  they  cannot  afford  individually.  A 
prime  example  is  an  arrangement,  aided 
by  the  Endowment,  for  sharing  philoso- 
phy faculties  among  three  institutions  in 
the  same  community — Concordia  Col- 
lege and  Moorhead  State  College  in 
Moorhead,  Miim.,  and  North  Dakota 
State  College  across  the  State  line  in 
Fargo. 

The  Endowment  clearly  could  make 
good  use  of  additional  funds  to  carry  on 
this  kind  of  work  in  humanistic  educa- 
tion. In  fiscal  1969,  its  Division  of  Edu- 
cation was  able  to  fund  only  71  of  the  179 
applications  it  received.  And  it  was  able 
to  provide  less  than  $2  million  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  that  totaled  more  than 
$13  million. 

If  the  additional  funds  requested  are 
appropriated  the  Endowment  plans  to 
increase  its  aid  particularly  for  human- 
ists teaching  in  junior  colleges. 

The  Endowment  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity also  to  make  some  institutional 
grants  for  humanistic  education,  many  of 
which  are  likely  to  go  to  smaller  colleges 
as  models.  These  grants  would  not  be 
for  limited  projects,  but  for  general,  bal- 
anced programs  of  improvement  for  a 
college's  humanities  division  as  a  whole. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
been  able  to  make  grants  of  this  kind 
totaling  more  than  $133  million  for 
science  education  since  1964,  with  results 
apparent  in  this  country's  scientific 
leadership. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  of 
December  10,  President  Nixon  said: 

The  attention  and  support  we  give  the 
arts  and  the  humanities — especially  as  they 
affect  our  young  people — represent  a  vitaJ 
part  of  our  commitment  to  enhancing  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

The  Endowment's  educational  pro- 
grams, extending  as  they  do  to  young 
people  in  small  colleges  as  well  as  large, 
and  to  institutions  in  every  region  of 
the  country,  have  demonstrated  what  can 
be  achieved.  It  is  vital  for  the  humanistic 
development  of  our  country  that  we  now 
build  more  substantially  upon  this  base 
of  achievement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  HJl.  16065,  and  insert  in  the 
Rbcord  the  full  texts  of  President  Nixon's 
special  message  to  the  Congress  of  De- 
cember 10,  1969,  and  of  Robert  Shaw's 
testimony  before  the  House  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  on  February  6, 

1970: 

Statement  or  Robert  Shaw 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Robert  Shaw.  I  am 
the  Music  Director  and  Conductor  of  the 
Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra.  We  are  clas- 
sified by  the  American  Symphony  Orch- 
estra League  as  a  "major"  orchestra ,  one 
spending  In  excess  of  $500,000  annually.  Ova 
management  tells  me  that  In  the  1970-1971 
season  our  budget  will  Increase  some  $300,- 
000  just  to  keep  pace  with  costs  of  opera- 
tion and  contractual  obligations,  placing 
that  budget  at  $1,500,000. 
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I  am  here  today  In  reeponse  to  the  In- 
vitation of  the  Chairman  to  iipeak  with 
respect  to  a  bill  to  extend  the  lUe  of  the 
National  Endowment  of  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities and  the  President's  iiropoeal  to 
double  the  allocation  of  funds  lo  the  En- 
dowment. I  earnestly  support  bolh  measures 
and  hope  you  will  act  favorablr  on  them. 

Others  wUl  give  testimony  d<allng  more 
specifically  with  the  criucal  anai  iclal  dilem- 
ma faced  by  arts  Institutions  aid  I  would 
like  to  leave  that  matter  to  then,.  The  mat- 
ter of  financing  these  Institution  i  has  ceased 
to  be  merely  one  of  local  Impcrtance  and 
has  become  one  of  national  urgency. 

I  would  like  to  deal  for  a  few  moments 
with  art's  absolute  essentiality  ta  our  civil- 
ization and  our  times.  To  this  end  I  ask 
myself  a  series  of  questions : 

First,  what  are  the  meanings  or  art?  What 
is  it  trying  to  tell  us  of  man?  'What  Is  man 
trying  to  tell  us  of  himself? 

Second,  what  may  be  the  t\i*:tlon  or  in- 
fluence of  art  In  a  world  gone  sch  zo-phrenlc, 
pustulant,  sadistic? 

What  occurred  to  me  Immedlab  »ly  was  that 
if  we  could  consider  for  a  momer  t  that  any- 
one who  does  not  live  on  ou:  block,  or 
Russians  and  Cubans,  and  eve:i  north  by 
northeast  Vietnamese — or  people  with  differ- 
ent colored  skin — were  also  himnn,  then  the 
answers  to  questions  number  on(  might  also 
tell  something  concerning  questions  num- 
ber two.  And  it  occurred  to  me  further  that 
if  we  were  to  inquire  into  the  n  nure  of  art 
we  might  very  well  end  up  poiderlng  the 
natxire  of  man — which  is  a  sludy  proper 
enough. 

In  spite  of  lunar  landings,  today's  room 
at  the  top  has  a  view  with  alarm .  First,  man 
stands  if  not  teeters  on  the  br.nk  of  self- 
annihilation;  and  second,  qiioUng  the 
butcher,  baker,  candlestick  maker,  "I  don't 
see  what  I  possibly  can  do  to  stop  it." 

Number  One:  the  sickness  of  Society.  Man 
has  arrived  at  a  position  in  sclertiac  knowl- 
edge and  competitive  politics  w!iere  he  can 
reasonably  hypothesize  his  sell -extermina- 
tion. Governments,  not  for  a  ay  lack  of 
earnestness  or  endeavor,  prcbablj '  even  with- 
out m&Uce,  and  for  reasons  which  must  be 
disturbingly  unknowns-even  to  themselves 
— engage  hourly  and  horrifying  y  In  a  Jug- 
gling and  counter- Juggling  of  j  ropagandas, 
munitions,  monies,  missiles  anl  men  un- 
certlflable  even  by  the  laws  of  aijerage. 

And,  whereas,  some  monthaj — or  a  few 
years — ago  It  may  have  appeared  that  the 
threat*  to  otir  sxirvlval  were  gloi)al  and  nu- 
clear and  outside  of  ourselveii — with  the 
release  of  the  report  of  the  Advlst  iry  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  and  Its  sequels  we 
are  facing  the  grim  fact  that  ue  ourselves 
In  our  own  community — our  cwn  block — 
our  own  family  and  our  own  hea  ts  are  host- 
ing parasitic  and  cancerous  death . 

And  I  ask  myself  parenthetically,  "Is  man 
really  worth  saving?"  Certainly  all  those 
bom  last  night  are.  And  a  ten  3  ear  old  son. 
And  everybody's  children  in  college — none 
of  whom  has  had  the  opportunity  to  merit 
the  wind  he  inherits.  But  In  splU  of  Socrates, 
Jesus,  Beethoven,  Shakespeaiie,  Lincoln, 
Bach.  Buddha,  Ghandl,  Martin  Luther  King 
and  a  host  of  le^iser  saints.  Is  it  Dot  pKDssible 
to  paraphrase  the  psalmist.  "V  lien  I  con- 
sider this  earth,  the  work  of  my  Angers,  the 
horrors  I  have  created,  what  is  1  oan  that  he 
Is  mindful  of  himself  7" 

Might  It  Just  be  that  man  li  not  worth 
saving? 

There  comes  Immediately  another  ques- 
tion, and  it's  really  a  half-ans' ver.  On  the 
other  hand — "Co\ild  It  be  poeslMe  that  hu- 
man Ufs  Itself — unclassified — li  a  plus  on 
creation's  side?  Not:  is  this  life  or  that  life 
worth  saving?  Not  even:  Is  It  vorth  killing 
for?  But:  In  view  of  the  tlmelesii,  conscious- 
less  upward  climb  of  warm  mud  to  cold  man. 
Is  the  life-force  In  the  man-th|ng  of  Itself 
a  value,  and  enough  to  save  hl^  from  self- 
destruction? 
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When  the  table-stakes  are  raised  from 
trade-routes  and  development  rights, 
through  spheres  of  Influence,  principalities 
and  powers  to  man  himself — absolute  or 
obsolete — the  game  Is  not  the  same. 

Fact  of  life  Number  Two:  the  lonely  sick- 
ness in  each  man's  soul — familiar  no  doubt 
as  well  to  kings,  prime-ministers  and  presi- 
dents as  to  students,  teachers,  musicians 
and  bartenders  that  there  is,  Indeed,  very 
little  that  "I  can  do  about  It." 

"They  say  this  world 
Is  smaller  now. 
But  not  my  world. 
My  world  Is  full 
Of  hurricane  and  tide 
Of  flux  and  flood 
Of  thrust  and  space 
I  never  thought  to  face. 
And  still  no  place 
To  hide. 

"This  much  moon 
I  never  coxild  bark  down — 

"In  this  much  pond  I  fall 
At  being  frog  at  all." 

The  Jailer  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  PhllUpl, 
originator  of,  "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?" 
was  panicked  only  by  an  earthquake  at  mid- 
night, not  by  "How  will  you  have  your  cities 
this  morning,  with  or  without  people?"  or 
"How  do  you  like  your  children,  crisp — or 
scrambled?" 

Which  of  us,  simply  by  the  accident  of 
being  bom,  and  in  perBOoal  as  well  as  public 
affairs,  does  not  find  himself  on  a  runaway 
rocket  blasting  a  trackless  blackness,  speed 
and  destination  out  of  sight,  mind  and  con- 
trol? "Wht  Is  man?  And,  can  he  be  saved?" 

I  have  not  to  this  point  listed  or  defined 
arts  or  this  art — first,  because  I  feel  that 
we  would  agree  In  general  where  they  Ue — 
certainly  among  the  "Humanities",  and  sec- 
ond, because  I  have  a  suspicion,  undeveloped 
as  yet,  that  in  the  end  art  may  prove  to  be 
as  much  an  attitude  as  an  aptitude  and  a 
point  of  view  as  well  as  a  product.  When  I 
say  "art",  then,  know  that  I  mean  at  least 
the  languages  and  produce  of  Beethoven, 
Shakespeare,  Donatello,  Bach,  Dickinson,  El 
Greco,  Stravinsky,  Bart<ik  and  Picasso. 

What  does  this  sort  of  art  show  itself  to 
be,  why  Is  it  Important,  and  how  can  It  help 
us?  I'd  like  to  submit  four  answers. 

First:  Art  on  this  scale  Is  the  most  per- 
vasive, persistent,  powerful  afllrmatton  of  the 
life-force  In  the  man-thing.  Than  Sex  It  Is 
stronger  and  longer — by  centuries  and  by 
oceans.  It  Is  regeneration,  reincarnation  and 
the  "agony  of  resurrection".  It  Is  a  true 
transubstantlatlon :  pitch  Into  sonata-form 
into  spirit:  paint  onto  canvas  Into  tears; 
words  onto  paper  across  a  proscenium  Into 
the  heart  of  man.  Essence  Inferred  Into  sub- 
stance achieved — In  order  to  communicate 
Essence.  Ally  through  all  time  of  the  evolu- 
tionary thrust  it  is  finally  the  Flesh  become 
Word.  Fantastic  transubstantlatlon. 

I  love  that  Idea.  That  the  "Word  became 
Flesh — and  dwelt  among  us"  is  the  Christian's 
faith  and  sj-mbollsm  of  God's  gift  to  man. 

But  what  of  that  staggering  potential  reci- 
procity— man's  gift  to  God:  " — And  the  Flesh 
became  Word." — The  work  of  man's  hands 
becoming  spirit.  That  yard  of  painted  can- 
vas, that  30  seconds  of  composed  Time  be- 
coming Truth. 

In  the  second  place:  In  the  face  of  Chaos 
art  Is  the  recognition  of  Isolate  Identity  and 
the  achievement  or  Order.  Facing  the  my- 
rald  phenomena  of  sensation,  It  is  the  ability 
to  Isolate  the  singular  and  the  significant — 
and  so  place  it  tn  the  company  of  other 
Identities,  equally  select  and  positioned  that 
the  solo  of  the  Whole  is  greater  than  the 
Chorus  of  Its  parts. 

"Out  of  Chaos 
A  creative  spirit  moving  OTcr  the  face  of 

the  waters 
Out  of  the  random  a  rule. 


Out  of  countless  and  contrary 

The  mark  of  One 

Integrity — entire  whole  and  holy." 

The  processes  of  Creation  In  the  Arts  ar« 
these: 

Observation:  the  recognition  of  Identity — 
of  It-ness. 

Juxtaposition :  the  placing  of  several  Iden- 
tities m  relationship  to  the  others. 

Commtmlcatlon:  the  setting  of  these  In 
Motion — In  Time,  Space — and  In  the  heart 
of  man. 

Form  in  art  is  a  symbol,  and  It  symbollMS 
something  to  which  we  can  only  give  the 
name  of  spirit.  We  do  not  explain  It  away 
by  tabulating  Its  devices  and  naming  Ita 
relationships.  It  exists  in  spite  of  our  under- 
standing. At  some  point  deep  In  conscious- 
ness pattern  will  answer  pattern,  and  that 
will  be  no  crisp  intellectual  gymnastic  but 
a  warm  and  moving  awareness.  'What  ws  call 
emotion  is  surely  a  part  of  it.  Tears,  laugh- 
ter, and  a  tensing  spiritual  temper  es9  as- 
suredly within  the  mandate  of  Form. 

A  Third  aspect  of  art's  meaning  I  find  elo- 
quently stated  in  a  book  of  an  English 
mathematician,  J.  W.  N.  Sullivan,  entitled 
Beethoven,  His  Spiritual  Development.  It  Is 
Mr.  Sullivan's  contention  that  during  the 
past  few  decades  the  mechanistic  theories 
which  ruled  man's  thinking  for  some  300 
years  have  been  severely  shaken.  Science  has 
been  able  to  provide  knowledge  of  matter, 
but  not  of  essence.  Therefore,  matters  of 
value  which  heretofore  have  been  Ignored 
becavise  they  were  not  measurable,  may  still 
have  something  to  say  concerning  the  nature 
of  reality. 

"A  work  of  art  may  indeed  be  a  "revelation", 
the  'higher  consciousness'  of  the  creative 
artist  Is  evidenced  not  only  by  his  capacity 
of  ordering  his  experience  but  also  by  his 
captuslty  of  having  his  experience. 

"Beethoven  lived  In  a  universe  richer  than 
ours.  In  some  ways  better  than  ours,  in  some 
ways  more  terrible.  And  while  he  does  not 
communicate  his  exx>erlence  to  us,  he  does 
communicate  his  attitude  towards  It.  And  we 
recognize  his  universe;  we  find  It  prophetic 
of  our  own.  It  Is  Indeed  our  universe,  but  ex- 
perienced by  a  consciousness  aware  of  aspects 
of  which  we  have  but  dim  and  transitory 
glimpses. 

"The  reason  that  our  reaction  to  a  work 
of  art  cannot  be  adequately  described  Is  not 
that  some  unique  and  Isolated  faculty  is 
Involved,  but  that  art  Is  not  superfluoiis, 
that  It  exists  to  convey  that  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  conveyed." 

The  Fourth  mark  of  Art's  meaning  I  find 
In  the  simple  fact  that  It  Is  unremittingly 
an  attempt  to  communicate,  to  establish 
contact,  to  find  kinship  even  across  centuries 
and  oceans.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  political 
and  economic  configurations — their  facets 
running  hot  and  cold — are  more  frequently 
divisive  than  comprehensive.  For  example. 
It  begins  to  be  apparent  that  the  choice  does 
not  He  between  segregation  and  desegratlon, 
but  between  Integration  and  disintegration. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  art  and  the  arts  that, 
except  for  short  periods  when  they  have  been 
subverted  by  politics  or  principles  not  their 
own — as  In  Hitler's  Germany  or  Stalin's  Rus- 
sia— they  have  been  a  unifying  force  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  have  promoted  understanding 
and  affection,  rather  than  half-truth  and  no- 
trust.  Art  has  Instituted  no  crusades,  has 
burned  neither  witches  nor  books.  Indeed,  In 
this  respect  and  perhaps  because  It  has  not 
been  so  Institutionalized,  great  art,  even 
more  than  established  religion  or  political 
organization,  has  been  the  open  hand  of 
man  reaching  for  this  brother,  and  persistent 
focus  of  his  good  will. 

These  maybe  at  least  are  some  of  the  mean- 
ings of  art — and  advertantly  of  mankind. 

There  was  one  question  left.  It  was  "What 
hope  can  this  offer  to  the  abused  and  acne'd 
face  of  this  earth?" 
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Let  me  report  to  you  what  I've  seen  in  re- 
cent years. 

Short  years  ago  a  chorus  and  orchestra  of 
60  young  professional  musicians  toured  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  part  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment's Program  of  Cultural  Exchange.  We 
were  there  six  weeks.  We  gave  30  concerts  In 
11  cities.  The  program  was  almost  exclusively 
religious  music:  Bach,  B  Minor  Mass;  Mozart, 
Psalms;  Schubert,  Mass  in  G;  Bach,  Funeral 
Motet,  Jesu  meine  freude;  Schonberg's 
Friede  auj  Erden;  Ives'  anthems  on  Thanks- 
giving texts;  Negro  and  White  Spirituals.  All 
this  In  a  country  presumably  atheistic. 

These  concerts  coincided  precisely  with  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  Cuban  crisis.  Where  we 
might  have  expected  demonstrations  and 
picketing  there  were  only  "bravo"  and  "viva" 
and  "ticket,  ticket,  who's  got  a  ticket?" 
Cheers  and  tears  of  thanks,  good-luck  and 
even  "Ood-blessl'' 

In  Leningrad  students  and  workers  stood 
In  line  all  night  to  receive  a  coupon  which 
would  allow  them  to  stand  In  line  all  the 
next  day  which  would  allow  them  the  privi- 
lege of  standing  room  at  the  concerts — so 
long  as  It  was  available. 

In  the  predominantly  agricultural  center 
of  Lvov,  peasants  and  students  stopped  the 
concert  three  times — bursting  open  the 
doors — in  order  to  keep  from  being  crushed 
by  the  crowds  on  the  street  pressing  after 
them. 

In  Moscow,  the  final  week  there  were  umts 
of  militia  stationed  behind  hastily  erected 
steel  fences  at  ten  foot  Intervals  during  all 
daylight  hours  to  keep  the  public  from  stow- 
Ing-away  In  the  halls — or  rushing  the  doors 
before  the  gates  were  open. 

An  American  Embassy  official  was  offered 
the  price  of  a  month's  wages  or  a  suit  of 
clothes  for  one  ticket  to  one  performance  of 
Bach's  B  Minor  Mass. 

The  night  of  the  last  Moscow  concert 
Bach's  Mass  in  B  Minor  was  broadcast  not 
only  throughout  the  entire  Soviet  Union,  but 
east  and  west  Into  satellite  countries.  For 
three  hours,  the  only  fare  available  to  the 
Communist  audience  of  x  hundred  million 
people  was  this  monument  of  Christian  creed 
and  philosophy  and  art. 

A  minister  of  culture,  extending  an  official 
Invitation  to  return,  asked  If  the  repertoire 
might  Include  Beethoven  s  Missa  Solemnis — 
and — wonder  of  wonders — Bach's  Passion 
According  to  St.  Matthew — the  bloody  soul 
and  center  of  Christian  evangelism. 

Gifts  which  were  proffered  in  retiim  for 
the  pleasure  they  said  they  received  were  ab- 
stract paintings  In  the  manner  of  Mondrlan 
or  Jackson  Pollock,  and  even  more  poign- 
antly, contemporary  Ikons — Mary  and  the 
Ohrlstus — "out  of"  Mother  Russia  "by"  a 
hopeful  El  Greco  In  the  Twentieth  Century. 
What  a  strange  twist  to  find  the  avant-garde, 
the  independent  and  rebellious  young  linked 
to  religious  expression.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
before.  In  my  college  days,  It  was  considered 
advanced  to  be  an  agnostic.  All  this  in  a 
country,  by  Its  own  proclamation  and  our 
promulgation  presumably  materialist  and 
nonthelstlc. 
How  does  one  explain  these  things? 
In  the  first  place — In  a  snare  of  mutual 
mls-lnformatlon  and  mistrust  what  a  solace 
must  be  the  Invitation  only  of  good-will. 
"Blessed  Is  he  that  cometh  In  the  name  of 
the  Lord." 

In  the  second  place,  possibly  this  music 
awakened  In  the  hearts  and  memories  of 
older  people  fragments  of  their  unconscious 
which  caused  them  to  'weep  though  they 
knew  not  why. 

But  thirdly,  what  of  the  young?  What  of 
those  without  the  memories  of  family  or 
public  worship?  I  submit  that  one  can  ex- 
perience extreme  difficulty  In  attempting  to 
legislate  out  of  existence  the  Unknown. 

And  fourthly,  consider  the  possibility  what 
the  people  of  this  world  are  enormously  more 
sensitive  to  matters  of  the  spirit  than  their 


party  pronouncements  or  our  public  presses 
would  lead  us  to  believe. 

Listen  to  a  fraction  of  a  review  published 
in  the  Soviet  Journal  of  Arts  following  our 
return  to  the  United  States: 

"In  what  lies  the  Immortality  and  eternal 
beauty  of  Bach's  music"  Why  does  It  so  ex- 
cite, please  and  move  people  at  all  times, 
including  us,  the  people  of  the  middle  Twen- 
tieth Century?  Probably  every  generation  has 
given  and  gives  Its  own  answers  to  these 
questions. 

"The  spiritual  life  of  modern  man  is  In- 
finitely complicated.  His  thinking,  memory 
and  aesthetic  feeling  are  constantly  devel- 
oping. But  still  the  human  prmclples  that 
are  characteristic  of  man  are  and  remain 
immutable.  T^ey  rest  on  principles  simple 
and  eternal  as  the  world  itself:  humanism, 
truth,  goodness,  beauty. 

"AU  this  the  music  of  Bach  reveals  to  us 
in  forms  which  are  simple  and  majestic,  clear 
and  infinitely  wise.  The  music  sings  of  life. 
It  uplifts  us,  forces  us  not  only  to  rejoice  and 
to  suffer  but,  most  of  all,  to  think." 

"I  never  saw  it  fall,"  our  aged  Impressario 
said  on  the  way  to  the  airport,  "I  was  in 
every  audience.  Within  three  minutes  after 
you  had  begun  to  sing  "Kyne  Elcison",  "Lord 
our  God  have  Mercy",  there  were  only  silence 
and  tears.  And  when  you  came  to  "Dona 
Nobis  Pacem".  "Grant  Us  Peace,"  there  were 
night  after  night  the  strongest  emotional 
tension  and  release  I  ever  have  witnessed. 
All  sense  of  performance  was  gone.  Only  the 
spirit  of  Bach  remained." 

Atheistic  materialism — ?  My  Readers 
Digest! — Not  from  where  I  stood. 

Now — what  does  aU  this  accomplish?  In 
the  first  place,  I  will  have  no  traffic  with  the 
glib  and  pious  prescription  optimist  who 
intones,  "The  people  who  sing  together  will 
flnd  peace  together  I" 
Bushwa. 

Evil  is  real  in  this  world.  Economic  and 
political  and  social  problems  exist,  both  In- 
ternationally and  Internally,  and  they  are 
not  going  to  be  solved  simply  by  going  sing- 
ing. 

But  a  generous  and  lively  communication 
of  the  liberal  and  performing  arts  can  ac- 
complish some  things:  it  can  gain  us  time, 
and  It  can  give  us  the  hope  that  if  we  under- 
stand each  other  so  warmly  and  naturally  in 
affairs  of  the  spirit  we  may  one  day  be  able 
to  compose  poUtlcal,  economic  and  social 
differences. 

In  general  the  Intellectual  and  moral  cli- 
mate of  our  times  Is  agreeable  to  the  prop- 
osition that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  (In  Westchester  County,  Shaker 
Heights,  the  North  Shore  and  other  suburbia 
they  have  it  that  man  does  not  live  by  grass 
alone.) 

What  we  mean  is  that  unnecessary  wealth 
has  ceased  to  be  an  end  unto  Itself.  We  pro- 
duce in  order  to  buy  time  in  order  to  build 
a  healthy  happy  physical  and  social  life — 
and  more  Importantly  a  life  of  the  mind  and 
spirit. 

It  is  precisely  In  this  communication  of 
the  arts  that  lies  man's  essential  being.  This 
Is  the  dream  that  Justlfles  political  and  eco- 
nomic activity — validates  it.  Man  does  not 
live  by  bread,  grass,  economics  or  politics 
alone.  These  adventures  in  communication 
at  the  highest  level  of  human  aspiration 
shine  as  a  sort  of  beacon — that  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  It  can  happen,  and  that  it  must 
happen  here. 

"Greatness"  is  not  some  private  property 
of  some  smaU  coterie  of  hot-house  sophis- 
ticates in  New  York  or  London  or  Vienna  or 
Atlanta.  Great  art  is  great  because  It  caUs 
out  to  something  deep  and  constant  in  the 
human  thing,  because  it  carries  something 
so  native  and  true  to  the  human  ^irlt  that 
not  even  knowledge  of  how  it  is  done  can 
kill  the  magic. 

"Pop"  art  Is  not  the  people's  art.  Popular 
music  13  not  the  people's  music.  The  people 


think  so  little  of  it  that  every  6  to  16  weeks 
they  demand  a  new  tune  to  dance  to,  to  trade 
small  talk  above,  to  make  what  some  call 
"love"  by. 

The  "great"  art  is  the  most  human  art. 
It  is  the  most  common  art.  It's  available. 
The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  under- 
standing It.  If  we  are  not  afraid  to  imder- 
stand — we  can. 

In  terms  of  the  past — only  the  best  Is 
good  enough.  In  terms  of  the  present — the 
signlflcant  truth  is  that  Art  is  not  really  Im- 
portable. Perhaps.  Perhaps  It's  not  even  spon- 
sorable  or  supportable.  Each  man  makes  his 
own — whether  he  will  or  not.  Each  man  must 
be  an  artist  or  perish. 

For  finally  the  understandings  of  the  spirit 
are  not  easily  come  by.  It  takes  a  creative 
mind  to  receive  the  creator's  mind.  It  takes  a 
holy  spirit  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
"Just  as  I  am"  is  not  nearly  good  enough. 

There's  no  pablum  diet  for  Truth,  and  no 
landscaped  approach  to  Beauty.  You  knock 
down  the  fences  in  your  mind  one  by  one. 
You  flnally  realize  that  the  mind  and  the 
spirit  are  not  poles  apart;  that  intelligence 
and  the  heart  don't  cancel  each  other;  and 
if  you  flnally  can  comprehend  how  a  work 
is  constructed,  it  is  not  proved  to  be  a  ma- 
chine. You  scratch  and  you  scramble  over 
Intellectual  difficulties,  and  you  get  mad  and 
curse  your  own  weak  little  mind,  and  cry, 
and  quit  dally.  But  every  once  In  a  while 
running  around  the  bone  you  see  blood;  and 
every  once  In  a  while  you  hear  music. 

You  have  It  In  your  power  to  help  us  to 
hold  on  to  the  creative  arts,  to  help  tis  flnd 
for  them  new  structures  and  toll  unceas- 
ingly; for  mankind  In  all  his  glory  Is  only 
arrayed  by  such  as  these. 

PSESmENT  NiXOK'S  MESSAGE  TO  THX  CONtSUSa 

or    THX    Untted    Statxs    Exprxssino    tki 

American  SFiarr 

Americans  have  long  given  their  flrst  ccm- 
cems  to  the  protection  and  enhancement  of 
Life  and  Liberty;  we  have  reached  the  point 
In  oiu  history  when  we  should  given  equal 
concern  to  "the  Pursuit  of  Happiness." 

This  phrase  of  Jefferson's,  enshrined  In 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  Is  defined 
today  as  "the  quality  of  life."  It  encompasses 
a  fresh  dedication  to  protect  and  improve  our 
environment,  to  give  added  meaning  to  our 
leisure  and  to  make  It  possible  for  each  in- 
dividual to  express  himself  freely  and  fully. 

The  attention  and  support  we  give  the  arts 
and  the  humanities — especially  as  they  af- 
fect our  young  people — represent  a  vital  part 
of  our  commitment  to  enhancing  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans.  The  full  richness  of 
this  nation's  ciUtural  life  need  not  be  the 
province  of  relatively  few  citizens  centered  In 
a  few  cities;  on  the  contrary,  the  trend  to- 
ward a  wider  appreciation  of  the  arts  and  a 
greater  Interest  in  the  humanities  should  be 
strongly  encouraged,  and  the  diverse  culttire 
of  every  region  and  community  should  be  ex- 
plored. 

America's  cultural  life  has  been  developed 
by  private  persons  of  genius  and  talent  and 
supported  by  private  funds  from  audiences, 
generous  individuals,  corporations  and 
foundations.  The  Federal  government  cannot 
and  should  not  seek  to  substitute  publlo 
money  for  these  essential  sources  of  con- 
tinuing support. 

However,  there  is  a  growing  need  for  Fed- 
eral stimulus  and  assistance — growing  be- 
cause of  the  acute  financial  crisis  In  which 
many  of  our  privately-supported  cultural 
institutions  now  flnd  themselves,  and  grow- 
ing also  because  of  the  expanding  opportunity 
that  derives  from  higher  educational  levels. 
Increased  leisure  and  greater  awareness  of  the 
cultural  life.  Wo  are  able  now  to  use  the 
nation's  cultural  resources  In  new  ways — 
ways  that  can  enrich  the  lives  of  more  peo- 
ple m  more  communities  than  has  ever  be- 
fore been  possible. 
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Need  and  opportunity  combine.  ;herefore. 
to  present  the  Federal  govemmeni  with  an 
obligation  to  help  broaden  the  base  of  our 
cultural  legacy — not  to  make  It  fit  some 
common  denominator  of  official  sani  tlon,  but 
rather  to  make  its  diversity  an<.  insight 
more  readily  accessible  to  millions  af  people 
evenrwhere. 

Therefore.  /  ask  the  Congress  to  e  :tend  the 
legislation  creating  the  National  Fc  undation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  bet/oni  its  ter- 
mination date  0/  June  30,  1970,  for  an  addi- 
tional three  uears. 

Further.  /  propose  that  the  Conjress  ap- 
p'ove  S40.000.000  in  neir  funds  foi  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  in  fiscal  1971  to  be  avail- 
able from  public  and  private  smt^ces.  This 
urill  virtually  double  the  current  yc  ir's  level. 

Through  the  National  Foundatl  on's  two 
agencies — the  National  Endowmen  ;  for  the 
Arts  ar.d  the  National  Endowmen  for  the 
Humanities — the  Increased  appi  oprlation 
would  make  possible  a  variety  of  sctlvltles: 

We  would  be  able  to  bring  mor«  produc- 
tions in  music,  theatre,  literature  readings 
and  dance  to  millions  of  citizens  eager  to 
have  the  opportunity  for  such  ex]  >eriences. 

We  would  be  able  to  bring  ms  ny  more 
young  writers  and  poets  into  our  sc  hool  sys- 
tem, to  help  teachers  motivate  yi  lungsters 
to  msister  the  mechanics  of  self-eipresslon. 

We  would  be  able  to  provide  soi  le  meas- 
tire  of  support  to  hard-pressed  cul  tural  In- 
stitutions, such  as  museums  and  s  rmphony 
orchestras,  to  meet  the  demands  of  new  and 
expanding  audiences. 

We  would  begin  to  redress  the  ii  nbalance 
between  the  sciences  and  the  humi  nitles  in 
colleges  and  universities,  to  provide  more  op- 
portunity for  students  to  become  d  Iscemlng 
as  well  as  knowledgeable. 

We  would  be  able  to  broaden  anl  deepen 
humanistic  research  into  the  basic  caiases 
of  the  divisions  between  races  anc  genera- 
tions, learning  ways  to  Improve  conimunlca- 
tlon  within  American  society  and  bringing 
the  lessons  of  our  history  to  bea'  on  the 
problems  of  our  future. 

In  the  past  Ave  years,  as  mus<  ums  in- 
creasingly have  transformed  themse  vee  from 
warehouses  of  objects  into  excitlnj ;  centers 
of  educational  experience,  attendi  Jice  has 
almost  doubled;  In  these  five  years,  the  in- 
vestment in  professional  performing  arts  has 
risen  from  60  million  dollars  to  20  r  million 
dollars  and  attendance  has  triplid.  State 
Arts  agencies  are  now  active  In  55  Sates  and 
territories;  the  total  of  State  appro  priations 
made  to  these  agencies  has  grown  I  rom  $3.6 
million  in  1967  to  $7.6  million  tils  year. 
These  State  agencies,  which  &hare  in  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  grants,  represent  one 
ot  the  beet  means  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment to  protect  our  cultural  diveisity  and 
to  encourage  local  participation  In  the  arts. 

In  this  way.  Federal  funds  are  \ue<l  prop- 
erly to  generate  other  funds  from  Sqate,  local 
and  private  sources.  In  the  past  hdstory  of 
the  Arts  Endowment,  every  dollar  of  Federal 
money  has  generated  three  dollars  tt^nn  other 
souroee. 

TEB  rta^ui,  sou 

At  a  time  of  severe  budget  strti^ncy,  a 
doubling  of  the  appropriation  for  ;the  arts 
and  humanlUee  might  seem  extravagant. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  need  f^  a  new 
Impetus  to  the  understanding  and  expression 
of  ttie  American  idea  has  a  compelllkig  claim 
on  our  resources.  The  dollar  amoimts  in- 
volved are  comparatively  small.  Th4  Federal 
role  wotild  remain  supportive,  ratl^er  than 
IKimary.  And  two  considerations  n^ark  this 
as  a  time  for  such  action: 

Studies  In  the  htimanltles  will  expand  the 
range  of  our  current  knowledge  al  tout  the 
social  conditions  underlying  the  mpet  diffi- 
cult and  far-reaching  of  the  nation's  do- 
mestic problems.  We  need  these  tools  of  In- 
sight and  understanding  to  target  o  xi  larger 
reaoiirces  more  effectively  on  the  solution  of 
the  larger  problems. 
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The  arts  have  attained  a  prominence  in  our 
life  as  a  nation  and  In  our  consciousness  as 
Individuals,  that  renders  their  health  and 
growth  vital  to  our  national  well-being. 
America  has  moved  to  the  forefront  as  a 
place  of  creative  expression.  The  excellence 
of  the  American  product  in  the  arts  has  won 
worldwide  recognition.  The  arts  have  the  rare 
capacity  to  help  heal  divisions  among  our 
own  people  and  to  vault  some  of  the  barriers 
that  divide  the  world. 

Our  scholars  in  the  humanities  help  us 
explore  our  society,  revealing  insights  in  our 
history  and  in  other  disciplines  that  will  be 
of  positive  long-range  benefit. 

Our  creative  and  performing  artists  give 
free  and  full  expression  to  the  American 
spirit  as  they  illxuninate,  criticize  and  cele- 
brate our  civilization.  Like  our  teachers,  they 
are  an  invaluable  national  resource. 

Too  many  Americans  have  been  too  long 
denied  the  Inspiration  and  the  uplift  of  our 
cultural  heritaSge.  Now  Is  the  time  to  enrich 
the  life  of  the  mind  and  to  evoke  the  splendid 
qualities  of  the  American  spirit. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  extend 
the  authorization  and  increase  substantially 
the  funds  available  to  the  National  Founda- 
tion fo«'  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  Few  in- 
vestments we  could  make  would  give  us  so 
great  a  return  in  terms  of  human  under- 
standing, human  satisfaction  and  the  in- 
tangible but  essential  qusdlUes  of  grace, 
beauty  and  spiritual  fulfillment. 

Mr.  HALPEKN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  this  bill.  I  have 
strongly  advocated  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  since 
the  original  legislation  in  creating  it, 
which  I  was  privileged  to  have  cospon- 
sored.  In  considering  HM.  16065.  it  is 
important  for  us  to  realize  that  by  this 
act  we  are  supporting  fundcunentals  of 
life,  not  just  frills  and  furbelows.  The 
arts  and  the  humanities  are  not  just 
icing  on  the  cake  to  embellish  the  basic 
elements  of  our  lives.  They  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole. 

Through  the  ages  man  has  needed  and 
searched  for  beauty  to  Inspire  him  to 
strive  toward  greater  accomplishments. 
All  of  us,  in  our  lives,  and  especially  the 
deprived,  need  the  enrichment  of 
beauty — beauty  in  form  and  color,  in 
sound,  and  in  the  spoken  and  the  written 
word.  The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  has  accomplished  much  in  this  di- 
rection. It  has  given  support  to  those 
who  have  the  talents  to  bring  beauty  to 
our  lives.  And  in  increasing  opportuni- 
ties to  enjoy  the  arts  it  is  expanding  and 
educating  audiences  who  will  in  turn 
better  support  artists  because  of  their 
increased  appreciation.  Support  from  the 
Endowment  has  helped  encourage  the 
spirit  within  the  members  of  the  arts 
community  and  among  supporters  of  the 
arts.  One  of  the  most  exciting  and  re- 
warding results  of  Federal  support 
through  this  act  has  been  the  stimulus 
it  has  provided  for  funds  for  the  arts 
from  private  sources.  Another  result  has 
been  the  proliferation  and  incres^ed 
vitality  of  the  State  arts  councils.  These 
councUs  have  the  merit  not  only  of  mak- 
ing the  arte  more  widely  available  but 
also  of  bringing  the  diverse  cultural  lives 
of  the  States  to  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple for  their  appreciation. 

In  addition,  today  there  are  urgent 
social  problems  to  be  solved.  But  it  re- 
quires more  than  all  our  natural  sciences 
to  do  this.  In  our  decisionmaking  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  to  be  able  to 


see  the  picture  as  a  whole.  As  life  be- 
comes increasingly  complex,  we  need  a 
humanistic  approach  acquired  from  a 
better  understanding  of  people  and  their 
past.  This  bill  will  encourage  a  broader 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  hu- 
manities, hopefully  to  lessen  the  aliena- 
tion brought  on  by  modern  technology. 
We  must  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  our 
efforts  in  tills  direction.  Our  future  can 
depend  on  it. 

The  National  Foundation  on  tlie  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  has  had  a  history  of 
nonpartisanship.  This  is  a  worthy  bill 
and  we  can  all,  with  sincerity,  support 
our  President  with  it.  I  personally  en- 
dorse H.R.  16065  and  urge  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  16065,  the 
bill  to  extend  the  life  and  shore  up  the 
financial  resources  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
This  legislation  would  provide  a  3-year 
extension  of  the  life  of  the  Foundation — 
now  scheduled  to  expire  today.  The  bill 
would  authorize  an  ample  $40  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  as  opposed  to  a 
relatively  piddling  $8.5  million  allotted 
to  it  this  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  what- 
ever funds  may  be  necessary  for  the  fol- 
lowing 2  years  would  be  authorized. 

The  bill,  still  further,  would  allow  the 
Humanities  Endowment  to  make  con- 
tracts; increase  the  compensation  of  Na- 
tional Council  members  from  $75  a  day  to 
the  rate  of  a  GS-18:  and  require  allot- 
ments of  no  less  than  $75,000  for  each 
State  council. 

It  is  high  time — indeed,  well  past  the 
time — the  Federal  Government  should 
more  vigorously  encourage  the  arts  and 
cultural  activities  in  the  United  States. 

President  Eisenhower,  as  early  as  1955, 
asked  that  the  Federal  Government  do 
more  to  give  official  recognition  to  the 
importance  of  the  arts  and  other  cul- 
tural affairs.  Presidents  Kennedy,  John- 
son— and,  now.  President  Nixon — have 
all  shown  support  for  new  steps  forward 
in  the  Government's  role  in  the  arts.  For, 
without  such  a  program,  the  United 
States  cannot  maintain  many  of  its  cul- 
tural and  artistic  institutions.  The  bi- 
partisan support  firmly  behind  today's 
legislation  reflects  its  importance  to  the 
American  people. 

When  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  was  established  in 
1965,  it  began  a  new  era  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  make  the 
arts  one  of  its  national  priorities. 

Its  record  during  its  first  4  years  has 
been  striking.  Operating  on  extremely 
limited  funds,  the  endowment  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  much  within  its  short 
time  of  existence. 

The  greatest  beneficiary  of  the  arts 
endowment  is  the  American  public. 
Aesthetic  as  well  as  materialistic  and 
capitalistic  enterprises  must  be  encour- 
aged to  make  the  United  States  the  so- 
ciety it  can  be.  What  kind  of  a  person 
is  the  man  who  knows  the  closing  Dow- 
Jones  average  for  the  day  and  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  U.S.  total  gross  national 
product,  yet  has  never  heard  a  symphony 
nor  seen  a  play? 

The  most  astute  and  objective  profes- 
sional artists  support  this  bill;  the  ad- 
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ministration  supports  this  bill.  I  urge  its 
passage. 

With  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  put 
in  the  Record  a  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial outlinging  the  significance  of  this 
legislation: 

Sustaining  the  Arts 

Buried  in  the  huge  Interior  Department 
appropriation  bill  which  will  come  before  the 
Senate  this  morning  is  a  modest — one  might 
fairly  say  a  minute — sum  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 
President  Nixon  has  given  warm  support  to 
this  fledgling  and  tentative  experiment  In  the 
encouragment  of  culture.  He  asked  for  $40 
million  to  sustain  the  work  of  the  founda- 
tion— t\\lce  the  amount  granted  last  year. 
Due  to  some  confusion  over  the  authorization 
of  the  agency,  the  House  passed  Its  Interior 
Department  appropriation  bill  without  any 
provision  for  it.  Today  it  will  take  up  a  bill 
extending  the  life  of  the  foundation  for  three 
years  and  authorizing  a  $40  million  appropri- 
ation. The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  $33.3  million.  Approval 
of  at  least  this  sum  by  the  Senate  and  ac- 
ceptance of  It  by  the  House  is  imperative  If 
the  foundation  is  to  go  on  functioning 

Support  of  the  arts  and  the  humanities  Is 
recognized  as  an  essential  governmental  re- 
sponsibility m  all  the  advanced  countries  of 
Europe.  In  the  United  States,  It  has  only  be- 
lated and  grudging  recognition.  It  Is  said  that 
the  City  of  Hamburg  In  Germany  spent  more 
on  its  opera  company  than  the  entire  budget 
for  the  performing  arts  In  this  country. 

Yet,  it  is  not  true,  as  Europeans  sometimes 
like  to  allege,  that  this  is  a  crassly  material- 
istic country.  Indifferent  to  cultural  values. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  crowded  museums 
and  concert  halls  and  theaters  and  local 
symphony  societies,  chamber  music  groups, 
dance  companies  and  other  grass  roots 
cultural  activities  in  cities  all  over  the  coun- 
try attest,  there  Is  a  wealth  of  fervor  for  the 
arts  and  the  humanities  in  America.  That 
fenor  needs  and  deserves  financial  support 
from  the  federal  government. 

This  country  has  been  singularly  fortunate, 
as  Isaac  Stern,  one  of  the  great  performing 
artists  of  our  time,  has  remarked  percep- 
tively, that  "so  much  of  the  best  of  so  many 
countries  has  come  here  and  taken  root: 
teachers,  artists,  musicians,  painters,  dancers, 
poets,  architects — no  single  field  In  which 
some  of  the  best  minds  have  not  bequeathed 
us  a  rare  and  cherlshable  treasure.  It  Is. 
therefore,  our  responsibility  to  nourish  this 
treasure  and  see  that  it  spreads  more  and 
more  thorughout  the  fabric  of  the  dally  life 
of  this  country." 

The  National  Foundation  shares  part  of  Its 
approprlatlou  with  state  arts  councils 
through  matching  grants.  Why  should  the 
federal  government  support  local  cultviral 
activity?  Isaac  Stem  put  It  this  way:  "Cul- 
ture really  means  growth,  and  any  great 
society  today,  any  nation  which  Is  to  leave 
its  mark  on  history  for  all  time  must  be 
concerned  with  its  growth  and  all  the  diverse 
elements  of  that  growth."  The  appropriation 
which  the  Senate  is  asked  to  make  today  out 
of  the  common  material  resources  of  the 
American  people  is  an  appropriation  essential 
to  the  common  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  respect- 
fully urge  my  colleagues  to  support  HJl. 
16065.  which  amends  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965,  extends  the  foundation  for 
3  years  beyond  its  present  expiration  date 
of  June  30.  1970,  and  authorizes  $40  mil- 
lion for  the  foundation  in  fiscal  1971. 

The  establishment  of  the  national 
foundation  by  the  89th  Congress  was  a 
milestone  in  Federal  support  of  culttire 
in  the  United  States.  For  the  first  time, 


the  Federal  Government  assimied  a  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  integrating  the  arts 
and  humanities  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

In  their  4  years  of  existence,  the  foun- 
dation and  its  two  cooperating  entities, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, have  more  than  repaid  our 
faith  and  modest  investment. 

Among  its  many  accomplishments,  the 
Arts  Endowment  has  helped  make  such 
arts  as  the  theater,  the  dance  and  opera 
widely  available  in  living  form  to  citizens 
throughout  the  United  States.  Traveling 
exhibitions  of  the  visual  arts,  touring 
productions  of  the  performing  arts,  art 
appreciation  programs  and  a  variety  of 
other  projects  have  been  presented  to 
neighborhood  groups  and  students  who 
never  before  had  access  to  these  rich  cul- 
tural experiences.  The  American  Film 
Institute,  supported  by  the  endowment, 
has  salvaged  over  4,000  films  previously 
lost  to  our  cinematic  heritage,  and  it  has 
opened  up  for  youth  in  economically  de- 
pressed areas  a  new  world  of  creative  and 
constructive  film  activity. 

The  effects  of  the  Federal-State  part- 
nership grants  in  the  arts  have  been  espe- 
cially heartening.  When  the  national 
foundation  was  established  in  1965,  there 
were  only  five  functioning  official  State 
arts  agencies  in  the  Nation.  Today,  with 
matching  fvmds  available  from  the  en- 
dowment, every  one  of  the  50  States  has 
such  an  agency.  These  agencies  have 
been  markedly  effective  in  disseminating 
the  arts  to  communities  and  in  forms 
imiquely  relevant  to  regional  and  local 
cultural  life. 

The  State  of  Hawaii,  for  example, 
contributed  $163,579  in  1970  to  its  State 
Foimdation  on  Culture  and  the  Arts, 
to  become  one  of  the  31  States  and 
Territories  to  appropriate  more  money 
to  their  State  agencies  than  the  Fed- 
eral matching  contributions.  The  Hawaii 
State  Foimdation  has  sponsored  such 
projects  as  a  model  cities  culture  and 
arts  program,  an  art-in-State  buildings 
program,  and  an  environmental  and 
urban  design  proposals  project,  which 
have  brought  the  influence  of  art  to 
bear  at  every  level  of  Hawaii's  cultural 
life. 

Mr.  Alfred  Preis,  executive  director  of 
our  State  foundation,  has  stated: 

Without  the  inspiration  and  support  of 
the  National  example,  the  extent  to  which 
the  HawaU  State  Legislature  has  been  able 
to  commit  Itself  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
physical  and  cultural  environment  of  its 
people  would  be  unimaginable — regardless 
of  its  own  dedication  to  all  areas  of  educa- 
tional, social  and  cultural  betterment. 

The  achievements  of  the  Humanities 
Endowment  of  the  National  Foundation 
have  been  similarly  commendable.  Its 
purpose  has  been  to  reduce  the  imbaltmce 
between  Federal  support  for  the  natural 
sciences  and  humanistic  studies. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities has  sought  to  reach  this  goal 
by  an  educational  program  to  improve 
humanities  teaching  and  curricula  and 
to  apply  humanistic  studies  to  immedi- 
ate social  problems.  Its  public  program 
complements  the  school  program  by 
fostering  a  broader  appreciation  of  the 
humanities  among  the  general  public. 


particularly  among  those  with  little  ac- 
cess to  academic  programs  and  facilities. 

In  addition,  the  Humanities  Endow- 
ment offers  fellowships  and  research 
grants  to  scholars,  teachers,  other  hu- 
manists, and  institutions  to  improve 
their  capacity  to  transmit  our  culture 
and  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
past.  Noteworthy  in  this  area  are  inves- 
tigations of  our  history  for  new  insights 
into  the  American  heritage,  including 
the  editing  of  the  papers  of  John  Jay, 
Robert  Morris,  and  George  Washington, 
which  should  make  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  celebration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  American  Revolution 
in  1976. 

The  costs  of  all  these  programs  have 
been  minimal.  And  their  allocation  has 
engendered  much  greater  outlays  for 
these  purposes  from  other  sources.  Fed- 
eral appropriations  of  $1.7  million  for 
the  State  arts  programs  in  fiscal  1969 
helped  produce  $6.8  million  in  State  ap- 
propriations and  an  estimated  $12  million 
in  private  funds.  Overall,  every  dollar  of 
Federal  money  has  stimulated  the  dona- 
tion of  $3  from  other  sources. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  first  4 
years  of  the  Foimdation.  however,  have 
been  only  a  beginning.  The  needs  are 
still  great.  The  Humanities  Endowment 
has  suppUed  fellowships  to  only  707  of 
2.754  applicants  during  the  past  3  years, 
and  research  grants  in  1966-69  were 
awarded  to  only  237  of  the  1,136  who 
applied. 

Our  museums,  orchestras,  and  dance 
companies  are  facing  grave  financial  cri- 
ses and  are  in  dire  need  of  the  increased 
support  provided  in  HJl.  16065.  These 
financial  straits  occur  at  a  period  when 
the  demtmd  for  esthetic  experience  is 
imprecedented,  when  attendance  at  mu- 
seums, concerts  and  dance  performances 
is  at  an  alltime  high,  when  the  visual 
and  performing  arts  are  enjoying  greater 
audience  appeal  than  ever. 

The  legislation  now  before  the  House, 
like  Public  Law  89-209  which  established 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  is  not  designed  as  a  pri- 
mary means  of  subsidizing  culture  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  rather  supportive 
and  generative,  a  very  necessary  means 
of  stimulating  cultural  growth  and  dis- 
seminating our  heritage  as  widely  as 
possible  to  every  element  of  our  citi- 
zenry. Nor  is  it  an  artists'  and  scholars' 
bill,  for  its  purpose  is  to  assist  artists 
and  scholars  and  the  institutions  that 
embrace  them  in  bringing  the  fruits  of 
their  talents  and  scholarship  to  the 
people. 

President  Nixon,  like  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower. Kennedy',  and  Johnson  before 
him,  has  recognized  and  expressed  the 
need  for  public  support  of  the  arts  and 
humanities.  Every  segment  of  our  na- 
tional cultiu-al  establishment  has  en- 
dorsed this  legislation.  The  very  substan- 
tial achievements  of  the  Foundation  dur- 
ing the  p£ist  4  years  are  further  evidence 
of  its  merits. 

I  urgently  request  that  the  House  take 
favorable  action  on  HJl.  16065. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  16065  to 
extend  further  support  for  the  National 
Fy)imdations  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
This  authorization  is,  I  believe,  an  Im- 
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portant  step  into  a  new  era  of 
about  the  quality  of  life  here  in 
In  the  words  of  President  Nixon 

It  wlU  give  attention  and  sup^t 
to  the  arts  and  humanities  . 
resent  a  vital   part  of  our 
enhancing  the  quality  oX  life  for 
caAs. 
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As  a  significant  part  of  a 
tional   commitment   to 
environment,  we  are  now  makini 
mitment  to  improving  the 
of  our  minds  and  our  spirits. 

America's   culture   has   been 
with  some  of  the  finest  minds  in 
of  art,  music,  teaching,  dancing 
and  architecture.  The 
of  these  people  must  not  be  left 
dust  like  pieces  in  a  museum; 
us  support  them,  let  us  use  the^ 
foundation  for  a  vital,  living 
which  all  Americans  can 
can  allow  these  past  program;; 
have  offered  education  and 
to  so  many,  to  die  because  o; 
of  funds.  We  in  Congress  have 
tlon  to  guarantee  continuance 
programs  and  the  creation  of 
so  that  each  individual  will  b« 
an  opportunity  to  express 
and  freely.  The  pursuit  of 
guaranteed  right  and  in 
bill  we  are  doing  nothing  less 
Ing  our  concern  for  that  right 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
man  of  the  Appropriations 
on  Labor,  and  Health 
Welfare,  I  am  thoroughly  fami 
this  Nation's  domestic  problems 
ployment,  poverty,  urban  blighjt 
whole  spectrum  of  health, 
welfare  priorities  demand  and 
our  immediate  attention.  As  a 
of  the  Appropriations 
the  Department  of  Defense 
War  II,  I  am  also  well  awarii 
$70  billion  commitment  to  th« 
tion  of  this  Nation's  security 
fulfillment  of  its  commitments 
Thus.  I  do  not  speak  from 
ralher  from  a  deep  and 
viction,  when  I  say  that  our 
and    international 
crease  the  need  to  support  the 
humanities.  "Man  does  not  live 
alone."  There  must  be  music 
dance,  ballet,  and  theater,  as  w 
tory,    philosophy,   literature, 
guages  if  we  are  to  maintain 
sense  of  our  country's  spirit  and 
perspective    on    its    goals. 
Shakespeare's    "Merchant    of 
makes  this  very  point  in  terms 
and  its  relationship  to  the 
man: 

The  man  that  hath  no  music 

Nor   Is   not   moved   with   concord 

sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dul 
And  his  affections  dark  tis  Erebui 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 
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In  recognition  of  the  role  which 
arts  and  humanities  must  plas^ 
Nation  is  to  survive  and  flourish, 
always  supported  the  need  for 
cultural  institutions.  As  far  back 
I  favored  the  creation  of  a  natl^  )nal 
program,  and  I  have  been  a  st'ong 
vocate  of  Federal  support  to  all 
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concern     tural   arts   ever   since.    The    bill — H.R. 
i  Lmerica.     16065 — which  we  are  considering  here  to- 
day will  play  an  essential  role  in  fash- 
ioning the  nature  and  strength  of  this 
rep-     Nation's  commitment  to  its  unique  cul- 
to     tural  heritage  and  potential  in  the  sev- 

Amerl-     entles. 

H.R.  16065  will  authorize  $40  million 
for  fiscal  1971  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  It 
will  amend  the  definition  of  humanities 
to  include  the  study  of  theologies,  ethics, 
and  the  application  of  the  humanities  to 
the  human  environment.  It  will  also  pro- 
vide for  projects  that  will  assist  artists 
to  achieve  wider  distribution  of  their 
works  and  enable  them  to  work  in  resi- 
dence at  an  educational  or  cultural  in- 
stitution. In  addition,  each  State  will  be 
allotted  a  minimum  grant  of  $75,000  and 
various  administrative  refinements  will 
aid  the  Endowments  to  administer  their 
programs  with  greater  eflBciency. 

There  are  few  who  would  dare  ques- 
tion the  accomplishments  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities on  the  basis  of  the  record  it  has 
compiled  in  the  first  5  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  Arts  Endowment  has  stimu- 
lated the  development  of  arts  programs 
which  have  brought  joy  and  knowledge 
into  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  50 
States  and  territories.  The  State  arts 
councils,  largely  a  result  of  the  Endow- 
ment's encouragement,  have  generated 
State  appropriations  amounting  to  nearly 
$7  million  in  funds  for  the  arts.  Grants 
have  been  made  to  theater  groups,  opera, 
and  dance  companies,  which  have  given 
many  of  our  citizens  their  first  taste  of 
the  pleasures  and  greater  understanding 
of  the  human  situation  which  are  the 
unique  province  of  the  performing  arts. 
The  American  Film  Institute  was  estab- 
lished with  seed  money  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  giving  long 
overdue  recognition  to  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  vital  art  forms.  Individual 
artists  have  also  received  encouragement 
in  the  form  of  modest  but  essential  direct 
grants,  which  may  well  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  a  life  of  creative  service  or 
the  frustration  of  needless  failure. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities has  also  made  a  number  of 
imlque  contributions  to  the  quality  of  our 
national  life.  It  has  worked  closely  with 
the  schools  to  Improve  Instruction  in  the 
humanities  at  all  levels  of  education. 
Research  on  Negro  history  and  culture, 
supported  by  the  Endowment,  prom- 
ises to  shed  new  light  on  this  much  mis- 
understood area  of  study.  Greater  public 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  hu- 
manities In  the  everyday  lives  of  us  all 
has  been  fostered  through  grants  to  In- 

hlmself     stitutions  such   as   libraries,  museums, 
of  sweet     community  colleges,  and  university  ex- 
tension services,  historical  societies,  and 
the  mass  media. 

The  fellowship  program  has  enabled 

more  than  700  scholars  in  the  humanities 

to  take  the  time  from  thelrjregular  teach- 

the     ing  schedules  In  order  to  explore  their 

if  our     fields  In  greater  depth  and  thus  gain 

I  have     new  Insights  Into  the  nature  and  impll- 
natlonal     cations  of  their  disciplines.  The  research 

as  1945     program  has  already  made  major  con- 
arts     tributlons  to  our  understanding  of  the 
ad-     Nation's  heritage  which  will  be  most  im- 
the  cul-     portant  as  we  prepare  to  celebrate  the 
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bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Testimony  received  during  the  exten- 
sive and  highly  thought-provoking  hear- 
ings which  were  held  on  H.R.  16065  re- 
vealed a  number  of  aching  gaps  In  the 
present  program  of  Federal  support  for 
the  arts.  Our  museums,  symphonies,  and 
dance  companies  find  themselves  In  dire 
straits  as  greater  demands  on  their  serv- 
ices combine  with  inflation  to  produce 
spirahng  costs.  If  we  are  to  encourage 
public  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
arts — and  we  have  already  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  this  regard — then  we  must  be 
prepared  to  help  support  those  Institu- 
tions and  individuals  which  are  uniquely 
capable  of  supplying  the  demand.  The 
bill  we  consider  today  is  an  essential  step 
In  the  fulfillment  of  our  national  com- 
mitment to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  For  what  is  life  without 
understanding?  What  is  liberty  without 
the  freedom  to  fully  explore  our  human 
potential?  And  what  is  happiness  with- 
out the  Joys  of  spiritual  as  well  as  mate- 
rial sustenance?  «, 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
fellow  Members  of  these  words  from  our 
late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy: 

When  p>ower  leads  man  toward  arrogance, 
poetry  reminds  him  of  his  limitations.  When 
power  narrows  the  areas  of  man's  concern, 
poetry  reminds  blm  of  the  richness  and  di- 
versity of  his  existence.  When  power  cor- 
rupts, poetry  cleanses.  For  art  establishes  the 
basic  human  truths  which  must  serve  as 
the  touchstones  of  our  Judgment.  The  art- 
ist ..  .  becomes  the  last  clxamplon  of  the 
Individual  mind  and  sensibility  against  an 
Intnislve  society  and  an  offlcious  state.  .  .  . 
I  see  little  of  more  Importance  to  the  future 
of  our  country  and  our  civilization  than 
full  recognition  of  the  place  of  the  arUst.  It 
art  Is  to  nourish  the  roots  of  our  culture, 
society  must  set  the  artist  free  to  follow 
his  vision  wherever  It  takes  him. 

Amherst  College. 

October  26, 1963. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  16065.  legislation  to 
provide  for  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
authorization  for  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  Specifi- 
cally, this  bill  would  provide  an  author- 
ization of  $40  million  for  the  Founda- 
tion's use  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague.  Con- 
gressman John  Bradfmas.  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  introducing  this  bill.  H.R. 
16065  would  authorize  these  funds  to  be 
equally  divided  among  the  States  so  that 
no  State  shall  receive  less  than  $75,000 
annually  for  its  humanities  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  necessary  that  the 
House  support  this  bill  at  this  time.  This 
bill  will  assist  many  of  our  s3miphony 
orchestras  that  are  now  in  a  state  of  fi- 
nancial crisis  as  well  as  extend  and 
strengthen  the  work  of  the  National 
Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties. Each  year  more  than  20  million 
Americans  attend  concerts  sponsored  by 
some  1,400  symphony  orchestras.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  orchestras'  activities  are  pub- 
lic service  In  nature.  Each  year  more 
than  3,500  concerts  are  given  Just  for 
children  and  students  and  another  4,000 
concerts  are  given  for  the  general  pub- 
lic as  summer  concerts  in  the  parks  and 
family  and  neighborhood  concerts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  criticism 
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that  Federal  funds  should  not  be  author- 
ized for  such  items  as  subsidies  for  the 
National  Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and 
Hiunanitles.  I  reject  this  criticism  for 
one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  financial 
crisis  of  our  symphonies  is  their  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  public  service  activi- 
ties and,  just  as  In  the  case  of  many  of 
our  educational  institutions,  it  is  Im- 
possible for  many  of  our  symphonies  and 
orchestras  to  charge  enough  to  cover 
their  rising  operational  costs.  This  situ- 
ation is  growing  worse  and  therefore  it 
is  vital  that  the  House  pass  this  legis- 
lation today. 

This  bill  would  also  authorize  the  hu- 
manities endowment  to  make  con- 
tracts as  well  as  increase  the  compen- 
sation of  National  Council  members  from 
$75  a  day  to  the  rate  of  a  GS-18.  Our 
symphonies,  as  well  as  other  humanities, 
should  be  given  adequate  funds  to  allow 
for  their  expansion  and  development, 
and  that  Is  why.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port and  urge  the  passage  of  HH.  16065. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose H.R.  16065,  which  Is  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Hiunanitles  Act  of  1965. 

It  is  true  I  have  opposed  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  past,  because  I  thought  the 
authorizations  were  excessive.  This  year 
I  oppose  this  bill  because  it  doubles  from 
$20  million  to  $40  million,  the  sum  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  foun- 
dation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  Then,  listen  to  this:  For  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums 
are  authorized  as  the  Congress  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  That  means  there  is  no  limit 
put  on  the  authorization,  and  this  is  what 
is  called  an  open-end  bill. 

The  distinguished  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
ScHERLE) ,  stood  in  the  well  and  held  up 
two  books.  He  pointed  out  one  book  had 
cost  $53,000  to  produce,  and  the  book  in 
his  other  hand  had  cost  $55,000  to  pro- 
duce, all  under  this  program.  There  was  a 
third  book  which  had  been  paid  for  but 
which  had  not  been  printed,  and  which 
may  never  be  printed.  That  would  run  the 
total  cost  for  all  three  books  up  to  $174,- 
000.  These  are  called  anthologies.  Our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  said  that  he  would 
be  prohibited  from  reading  the  contents 
of  these  books  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
because  of  their  obscenity,  and  that  most 
of  the  contents  could  very  well  compete 
with  the  matter  contained  in  an  under- 
ground newspaper. 

The  committee  report  accompanying 
this  bill  states: 

since  Its  beginning  In  1965  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  has 
lived  up  to  Its  mandate  to  help  Improve  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

Some  time  back  I  read  that  the  foun- 
dation had  just  spent  $750  of  the  money 
we  appropriated  last  year  for  a  poem  en- 
titled "Lighght."  Naturally,  I  thought 
that  was  a  misspelled  word. 

When  I  learned  this  authorization  bill 
was  coming  up  today  I  inquired  of  some 
of  my  colleagues,  hoping  to  gain  some 
additional  information  about  this  poem, 
and  wondering  just  what  messr.f^e  it  im- 
parted. I  was  a  little  confused  v/hen  T 
found  out  that  there  was  no  incorrect 


spelling;  that  "Lighght"  was,  Indeed,  the 
correct  title. 

More  curious  than  ever,  I  attempted  to 
find  out  more  about  this  unusual  Uterary 
work.  I  wanted  to  know  what  it  said.  I 
thought  I  was  being  given  the  needle 
when  I  was  told  that  is  all  there  Is  to  this 
masterpiece,  just  the  letters  "Lighght."  I 
looked  it  up  in  every  dictionary  in  our 
office— Not  even  the  big  3,270-page  Mer- 
riam-Webster  unabridged  volume  listed 
any  word  spelled  "Lighght."  I  inqired  fur- 
ther of  some  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
be  among  the  best  informed  in  our  mem- 
bership on  cultural  matters.  Their  ex- 
planations left  me  more  bafSed  than  ever. 
But  it  was  really  very  simple.  In  the 
name  of  elevating  the  cultural  standards 
of  America,  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  last  year  shelled 
out  $750  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  a 
seven-letter  poem  entitled  "Lighght." 
There  is  no  text  to  the  poem;  no  explana- 
tion as  to  what  these  letters  mean  as  they 
are  strung  together. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman  is  more  than 
$100  per  letter,  and  when  they  are  all 
strung  together,  capitalized  and  high- 
lighted, they  m£ike  no  more  sense  than 
"ZQXQZQ"  does. 

If  I  ever  had  any  thought  that  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  was  carefully  spending  the 
money  we  could  not  afford  to  appropri- 
ate at  this  time  for  their  purpose,  such 
thoughts  have  now  completely  evap- 
orated. 

I  have  never  been  completely  satis- 
fied that  Federal  financial  support  for 
cultural  endeavors  was  entirely  justified. 
However,  I  have.  In  the  past,  Interposed 
no  serious  objections  to  modest  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose,  even  though 
I  have  voted  against  appropriations 
when  I  thought  them  too  high.  But  this 
year,  no  appropriation  In  any  amount — 
no  matter  how  small — can  be  justified 
in  my  mind. 

The  directors  of  the  foundation,  by 
their  spending  of  this  money — small  as 
it  Is  In  relation  to  their  overall  budget — 
for  a  seven-letter  poem  completely  dis- 
qualifies them  for  handling  any  Federal 
funds  in  any  amount. 

I  urge  that  this  authorization  bill  be 
defeated  and  that,  if  we  have  $40  mil- 
lion, as  proposed  to  be  authorized  for  the 
arts  and  humanities,  that  this  money  be 
applied  to  the  national  debt,  or  to  abate- 
ment of  air  and  water  pollution,  or  to 
some  purpose  that  will  better  serve  the 
American  public  than  seven  letters 
strung  together  to  form  "Lighght." 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill  which,  among  other  purposes, 
doubles  the  sum  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  to  $40  mlUion  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  which  guarantees  that  no  State 
arts  council  shall  receive  less  than  $75,- 
000  for  any  fiscal  year  to  promote  its 
activities  in  the  field  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. I  am  excited  by  the  potential 
which  lies  in  enlargement  of  these  ac- 
tivities, for  I  think  that  as  a  nation  we 
must  be  concerned  with  the  enrichment 
and  the  nourishment  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body.  In  this  context,  I  recall  the 
pertinent  remarks  to  the  committee  of 


Dr.  Gleim  Seaborg,  chairman  of  the  \JM. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  who  said: 

The  humianltles  are  the  mirror  we  hold  tip 
to  manltind,  a  mirror  throxigh  which  we  can 
examine  the  mind  and  soul  as  well  as  the 
body  of  man.  And  this  la  something  we  do 
not  do  aa  often  or  as  well  as  we  should. 

His  words  which  immediately  followed 
were  equally  pertinent.  He  said: 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  this  that  we  often 
fall  in  our  use  of  the  knowledge  and  power 
that  we  achieve  through  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

I  commend  both  the  President  and  the 
distinguished  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  for  recommending  this  in- 
crease and  recognizing  the  need  for  bal- 
ance in  the  practical  and  intellectual 
components  of  our  society. 

Since  1965  the  grants  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
have  meant  a  great  deal  to  my  State, 
Massachusetts.  They  have  supported  the 
world- renowned  Boston  Sjmiphony  Or- 
chestra in  initiating  its  experimental  tel- 
evision project  and  the  summer  Berk- 
shire Theater  Festival,  in  Stockbridge.  I 
caimot  detail  the  programs,  but  I  can 
suggest  their  diversity.  A  Foundation 
grant  brought  the  touring  company  of 
the  Goldovsky  Opera  Institute,  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  Fall  River,  in  my  district,  and 
to  other  towns.  Brandeis  University  Just 
this  month  received  a  matching  grant  to 
buy  works  of  living  American  artists  for 
its  museum  and  to  encourage  private  art 
support,  while  the  New  England  Conserv- 
atory of  Music  received  a  grant  for  Its 
resident  Jazz  artists  program. 

The  spectrum  of  programs  is  wide.  The 
Humanities  Endowment  supports  a  proj- 
ect at  Wellesley  College,  in  my  district, 
to  develop  an  index  of  English  periodicals 
of  the  Victorian  era  to  assist  scholars  and 
historians.  The  Educational  Development 
Center,  in  Cambridge,  has  devised  a 
unique  Athens-Sparta  course  for  public 
schools,  which  seeks  to  make  social 
change  in  the  classical  warring  states  rel- 
evant to  today  and  which  will  be  tested 
this  fall  in  25  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  communities. 

Individual  grants  under  the  Arts  En- 
dowment's architectural  program  in  en- 
vironmental design  are  fostering  research 
on  such  varied  subject  as  city  informa- 
tion systems  designed  for  young  children 
and  a  comparison  of  the  "new  towiis"  of 
Israel  with  those  of  the  United  States. 

Last  year  the  Massachusetts  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  was  granted 
$36,300  to  conduct  its  extensive  programs 
throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  enlargement 
of  this  program  because  of  what  it  can 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  well- 
rounded  and  inquiring  citizen.  Our  Na- 
tion achieved  greatness  as  men  reached 
out  for  new  discoveries — whether  It  was 
unlocking  the  secrets  of  science  or  walk- 
ing on  the  moon. 

Let  us  give  to  every  citizen  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  instill  in  him  the  desire  to 
discover  the  secrets  of  the  visual  arts, 
theater,  literature,  dance,  architecture, 
and  music.  This  cannot  but  enrich  our 
Nation,  as  we  encourage  the  creative  use 
of  our  untapped  intellectual  resources.  I 
again  urge  that  we  enact  this  vital  legis- 
lation. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  ha ; 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  avd 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
2(2)  of  the  National  Foundation 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  is 
Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
thereof  the  following:  "In  order  to 
better  understanding  of   the   past 
analysis  of  the  present,  and  a  better 
the  future". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Natlofaal 
datton  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
1965    Is   amended    by    Inserting 
ethics:"  after  "archeology;",  and  bj 
before   the   period   at  the   end 
following:   "with  particular  attention 
relevance  of  the  humanities  to 
conditions  of  national  life". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    bT7tE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qthe  On  page 
1.  line  10,  delete  the  word  "theolc  gies"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "co  nparatlve 
religion". 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 

tee  bill  added  the  terms  " 

"ethics"  to  the  list  of  scholarly 
compassed  in  the  definition  of  ' 
ties"  as  found  in  the  existing 
amendment    would    change 
"theologies"   to   "comparative 
in  order  to  better  express  the 
the  committee  and  to  eliminate 
slbUity  of  this  bill  raising  the  _. 
sue  of  the  separation  of  church 

The  committee  was  properly  i 
throughout  the  hearings  by 

distinguished   people  who  

need  for  viewing  the  humaniti 
broadest  sense  and  for  discov, 
ways  to  apply  the  humanities 
temporary  man's  struggle  to 
derstand  himself  and  his 

When  we  looked  at  the  existirjg 
tion  of  "humanities"  in  the  act, 
peared  a  rather  substantial  void 
tlnp  those  areas  of  scholarship 
to  man's  ethical,  moral,  and 
traditions.  Who  can  disagree 
statement  of  the  distingiiished 
of  the  Endowment  for  the 
Dr.  Bamaby  C.  Keeney,  who 
fore  the  committee  on  January 
year  and  is  quoted  on  page  1 
report: 

It  is  my  own  conviction  that 
electorate  and  the  persons  they 
historical  and  philosophical  materl  il 
decide  the   major   public   questloi  s 
day.  we  shall  not  solve  those  prob  ems 
until  the  general  public  Is  capable 
knowledge  of  the  past  to  solve  perse 
lems.  we  shall  not  have  an  orderlr 


ele<t 


In   the  same  statement  Dr. 
pointed  out: 

We  have  cherished  knowledge  of  material 
things  but  we  have  not  given  sufl  clent  at- 
tention to  abstract  considerations  .  .  .  The 
result  has  been  the  destruction  of  our  sys- 
tem of  values,  so  that  our  people  |U3W  have 
no  real  guide  for  their  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committed  wanted 
to  draw  attention  to  this  great  need  by 
simply  adding  to  the  definition  of  "hu- 
manities" so  that  the  endowmeijt  might 
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give  increased  attention  to  this  area  in 
the  future. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  committee's 
intent  is  better  expressed  by  including 
the  term  "comparative  religion"  in  the 
definition.  I  believe  a  broader  range  of 
scholarship  will  result  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  We  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  the  scholarship  of  theologians 
only.  Anthropologists,  sociologists,  his- 
torians, and  others — as  well  as  those 
knowledgeable  in  comparative  religion, 
per  se — can  help  us  all  undei'stand  how 
man  has  been  and  continues  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  various  moral,  ethical,  and 
religious  ti-aditions.  So  I  propose  that  we 
adopt  this  broader  terminology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  furtlier 
consideration  in  my  amendment.  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  American  Law  Divi- 
sion of  the  Library  of  Congress  that  us- 
ing the  words  "comparative  religion"  is 
the  most  consistent  with  past  judicial 
decisions.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
evolved  a  test  by  which  we  should  eval- 
uate any  legislation  bearing  on  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  non-establish- 
ment and  free  exercise.  The  legislation 
must  have  a  secular  purpose  and  a  pri- 
mary effect  that  neither  advances  nor 
Inhibits  religion.  I  am  confident  my 
amendment  allows  us  and  whomever  ad- 
ministers this  act  to  meet  this  test. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  should 
pose  no  problem  for  any  who  endorse  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  We  feel  that  the 
words  "comparative  religion"  is  the 
better  terminology  and  we  accept  it. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  amendment  is  an  excellent 
one  and  I  think  it  clarifies  the  language. 
I  believe  it  is  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as 
weU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  prompts  this  sud- 
den change,  as  usual  coming  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor? 
What  is  the  difference  between  "theolo- 
gies" and  "comparative  religion"? 

Could  the  gentleman  give  us  a  brief 
explanation  of  what  he  is  up  to? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  I  worked  with  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  asked  them  to  go  over 
some  of  the  previous  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions on  the  question  of  the  use  of  the 
word  "theologies"  and  "comparative  re- 
ligion." They  tell  me  that  the  words 
"comparative  religion"  would  be  most 
consistent  with  the  past  decisions  of  the 
court  in  evaluating  legislation  bearing 
on  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  the 
nonestablishment  of  religion  and  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

In  the  case  of  institutions  of  higher 
education,  this  would  certainly  fit  best. 
I  could  go  into  this  at  greater  length  if 
the  gentleman  would  like  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  word  "ethics"  still 
in  the  bill? 


Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  "ethics"  is  still  left  in. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  what  does  "ethics" 
apply?  Arts  and  humanities? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  an  added  definition 
of  the  himianities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  a  question  or  two  of  someone 
who  is  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  this 
legislation.  But.  first  of  all.  I  would  like 
to  say  I  have  heard  and  seen  more  con- 
verts today  than  I  have  in  a  long,  long 
time.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  bring  a  load 
of  sawdust  over  to  sprinkle  in  the  aisles 
here  in  the  House  Chamber.  More  Mem- 
bers have  been  converted  to  the  cause  of 
arts  and  humanities  than  I  ever  expected 
to  hear  of  in  my  life. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  but  first  let  me  say  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  conversion. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No.  I  just  want  to  say 
to  my  friend  two  things.  First,  I  want  to 
join  in  wishing  him  a  happy  birthday. 
We  are  all  great  admirers  of  him. 

Second,  if  my  friend  will  yield  further, 
as  I  think,  a  fellow  Methodist,  I  want  to 
tell  my  friend  it  is  never  too  late  to  be 
saved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thank  you  for  your  ob- 
servations on  both  points.  Let  me  make 
this  observation :  But  it  is  a  devil  of  a  way 
to  observe  a  birthday  to  have  to  contend 
with  a  bill  like  this. 

With  respect  to  the  per  diem  of  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  why  $136  a  day  and 
expenses? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  May  I  respond  to  the 
gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  asked  a  question. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  What  has  been  done 
in  this  bill  is  analogous  to  what  has  been 
done  In  similar  Federal  programs  where 
distinguished  advisers,  members  of  ad- 
visory councils,  are  asked  to  come  and 
serve  in  important  advisory  positions.  In- 
deed, it  was  only  on  yesterday  that  the 
House  approved  a  conference  report 
establishing  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science,  the 
members  of  which  were  also  provided  to 
be  reimbursed  at  a  rate  prescribed  by  law 
for  a  GS-18.  So  this  provision  is  only  in 
conformity  with  that  related  to  similar 
advisory  coimcils  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill  we  passed  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  one  presently 
imder  consideration  contained  a  per  diem 
of  $100  plus  expenses.  In  this  bill  this 
has  been  jacked  up  to  $136,  or  approxi- 
mately $136.  a  day,  plus  expenses.  You 
really  go  first-class  in  this  organization. 

I  understand  that  Htmtington  Hart- 
ford of  the  A.  &  P.  grocery  chain  is  one  of 
the  coimcil  members.  Does  he  need  $136  a 
day  and  expenses?  Do  Charlton  Heston 
and  Gregory  Peck,  the  actors,  need  $136 
a  day  and  expenses?  I  thought  there 
was  to  be  ^some  contribution  from  the 
public  to  this  cause.  Does  Duke  Elling- 
ton, the  bandleader,  need  $136  a  day 
and  expenses?  Does  Robert  O.  Anderson, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Atlantic-Rich- 
field  Oil,  need  $136  a  day  and  expenses 
to  carry  on?  I  have  always  been  of  the 
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impression  that  there  was  to  be  some 
giving  on  the  part  of  the  public  to- 
ward the  support  of  this  arts  and  hu- 
manities business.  But  apparently  not. 
Apparently  they  are  so  hard  up  that  p>er- 
hap>s  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  ,  may  have  to  do  something 
about  the  poverty  funds  that  are  so  pro- 
fusely spread  throughout  the  country 
in  behalf  of  the  council  members.  Per- 
haps $136  a  day  and  expenses  will  not 
be  enough. 

On  page  33  of  the  report  there  is  a 
provision  "to  make  advance,  progress, 
and  other  payments  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529)."  What  is 
this  all  about?  There  is  no  discussion  of 
it  in  t^e  report. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
fer the  gentleman  to  page  194  of  the 
joint  hearings  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee and  our  subcommittee  in  which. 
Indeed.  I  put  that  question  to  the  then 
counsel  of  the  Arts  Endowment,  Mr. 
Ruttenberg,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  the  response 
to  that,  to  wit: 

The  general  requirement  is  that  Federal 
agencies  are  not  authorized  to  make  advance 
payments  tinder  contracts  in  the  absence 
of  specific  legislative  authority  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

As  a  result,  if  any  agency  lacks  this  au- 
thority and  wishes  to  fund  an  organization 
which  in  Itself  doesn't  have  substantial 
financial  resources,  it  cannot  provide  money 
to  that  organization  In  advance  of  the  work 
being  performed. 

This  leads  to  one  or  two  results.  Either 
the  organization  can't  be  assisted,  or  else 
very  elaborate  procedures  have  to  be  entered 
into  in  order  to  get  the  advance  money  into 
the  band£  of  the  organization  in  question. 
We  ran  Into  that  situation  in  connection 
with  a  program  involving  a  theater  In  New 
York,  which  was  donated- -equity  of  the 
theater  was  donated — to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  in  order  to  enter  into  the  con- 
tract to  arrange  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
theater  and  keeping  it  in  good  condition, 
we  had  to  enter  into  special  agreements  with 
the  banks,  and  have  a  lien  on  the  bank  ac- 
count and  so  on,  and  we  feel  that  the  au- 
thority to  make  advance  payments  would 
facilitate  special  arrangements  of  this  kind 
In  the  future. 

Most  agencies,  such  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  do  have  authority  to  make  ad- 
vance payments  specifically  by  statute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  what  this  two-line 
addition  to  the  present  law  means? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  leave  it  to  any  Member 
of  the  House  to  understand  it  after  lis- 
tening to  the  reading  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  President  Nixon  would  advocate 
and  support  a  100  percent  increase, 
from  $20,000,000  to  $40,000,000  per  year 
for  this  purpose.  I  can  think  of  scores 
of  programs  and  projects  with  far 
greater  priority.  This  increase,  even  the 
entire  expenditure,  would  be  far  better 
used  if  applied  to  the  staggering  Federal 
debt. 

For  what  will  it  avail  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities if  the  country  is  bankrupt? 

Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.    Mr. 


Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation  today. 

However,  I  have  several  questions  that 
I  am  afraid  I  will  not  have  time  to  ask 
in  the  time  limit  of  1  minute  that  is  now 
remaining. 

These  questions  are  relative  to  that 
State  provision  smd  they  require  some 
clarification  as  we  begin  to  work  on  the 
appropriation  process.  However,  I  will 
begin  and  then  I  may  take  time  under  the 
5-minute  rule  to  ask  the  rest  of  the 
questions. 

If  I  may  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  beginning  on  line 
11,  page  2,  of  the  bill  regarding  State 
allocations,  the  legislation  provides: 

"(3)  Funds  allocated  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  equally  allotted  among  the  States, 
but  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  $76,000 
for  any  fiscal  year." 

Would  the  gentleman  please  describe 
the  significance  of  this  provision? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  WEishington  who  has  been 
such  a  splendid  supporter  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  answer  to  her  question  is  simply 
that  the  purpose  of  this  particular  provi- 
sion is  to  provide  a  floor  for  each  of  the 
State  Art  Councils. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  proceed  with  the  second 
question  in  the  sequence,  does  this  estab- 
lish that  each  State,  regardless  of  popu- 
lation, interest  in  the  arts,  or  other  con- 
sideration, would  receive  an  equal  share 
of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
State  participation? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
long  as  the  State  provides  the  match- 
ing funds  from  either  State  sources,  local 
sources,  or  private  sources,  the  answer  is 
"Yes." 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman -from  Indiana. 

Question  3,  in  the  event  the  appro- 
priation was  reduced  to  any  extent,  would 
there  be  any  possibility  that  fimds  might 
be  diverted  from  the  Federal  program  for 
the  use  of  the  States  under  this  pro- 
vision? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes,  that  is  a  very 
real  danger.  All  of  us  are  concerned  to 
be  sure  we  have  a  strong  national  pro- 
gram in  the  arts. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Ques- 
tion No.  4:  is  there  any  provision  in  the 
bill  that  could  be  interpreted  to  provide 
that  if  any  of  the  States  were  not  able  to 
utilize  all  of  its  allocation  the  funds 
could  be  reallocated  to  other  States  at 
a  later  date? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Ques- 
tion No.  5;  on  the  basis  of  55  States  par- 
ticipating in  this  program,  at  the  rate  of 
$75,000  a  State,  there  would  be  a  total 
State  funding  of  $4,125,000.  In  the  event 
the  appropriation  should  be  at  a  lower 
level  than  $4,125,000,  would  the  gentle- 
man please  explain  the  basis  upon  which 
the  allocations  would  be  made  to  the  in- 
dividual States? 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Equally. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
somewhat  concerned  by  the  answer  to 
one  of  the  questions  proposed  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington.  Did  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
to  respond  to  the  gentlewoman's  ques- 
tion that  if  there  were  not  suflBcient  ap- 
propriations to  assure  that  each  State 
got  $75,000.  that  then  it  would  be  the 
gentleman's  understanding  that  we  could 
get  this  money  from  another  line  item  in 
the  appropriation  bill;  namely,  the  fimds 
for  the  national  programs? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  way  the  bill  is 
presently  written,  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  "Yes." 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
should  understand  that  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  Senate 
version  of  this  bill  and  the  House  version 
of  the  bill  before  us  today;  namely,  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill — and  I  am 
now  addressing  myself  to  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation — there  continue  to  be  pro- 
vided the  specific  authorizations  for  ea^h 
program  under  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Foundation,  while  in  the  House  bill  the 
authorizations  are  all  lumped  together 
vmder  one  authorization.  Therefore,  by 
virtue  of  the  $75,000  minlmiun  to  each 
State  arts  agency  contained  in  the  House 
bill,  it  would  be  necessary,  under  the 
House  bill,  if  there  were  not  sufficient 
appropriations,  for  those  moneys  to  be 
diverted  from  the  national  program  of 
the  Arts  Endowment. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  As  I  understand  it,  there 
are  specific  line  item  appropriations 
made  for  the  various  categories,  one  of 
which  is  for  direct  grants  to  the  States. 
I  believe  the  Senate  biU  at  the  present 
time  carries  $4,125,000,  which  would 
cover  55  States,  considering  that  the  ter- 
ritories are  counted. 

Mr.  BRADEJMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  in  some  future  year 
that  were  to  be  cut,  it  would  seem  to  me 
the  interpretation  would  have  to  be  that 
the  $75,000  prorated  to  each  State  would 
have  to  be  reduced  on  a  pro  rata  basis, 
rather  than  going  into  smother  line  item 
and  affecting  the  national  program. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  It  depends  upon 
which  version  the  gentleman  is  address- 
ing himself  to. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  know.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem I  want  to  clarify. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman  is 
addressing  himself  to  the  House  version 
of  the  bill  the  answer  would  indeed  be, 
by  virtue  of  the  legislative  floor  of  $75,- 
000  for  each  State  arts  agency,  that 
those  funds  would  have  to  be  taken  out 
of  some  other  program,  probaWy  the 
national  program  of  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  because  the 
Senate  version  contains  no  such  legisla- 
tive floor  for  each  State,  it  is  not  true  to 
say  this  of  the  Senate  version  of  the 
biU. 

Have  I  made  myself  clear? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Yes;  the  gentleman  has. 
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May  I  suggest  and  hope  that  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  legislation,  when  the 
gentlemen  get  into  conference,  hey  will 
clarify  this  matter.  I  can  appre  :iate  the 
need  for  having  a  floor  and  equ  al  treat- 
ment for  all  States,  but  I  do  nc  t  believe 
it  should  be  interpreted  when  we  get 
the  final  legislation  that  it  will  £,ffect  the 
national  program. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  appreciate  and, 
indeed,  share  the  gentleman's  concern. 
It  is  one  which  has  been  voiced  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee and  to  me.  It  is  a  policy  judgment 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  given  most  se- 
rious attention  in  the  committe  i  of  con- 
ference. 
-Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number   )f  jx'ords. 

As  to  the  question  which  1  las  been 
raised,  I  believe  the  distinguishi  d  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  I  rademas, 
stated  the  facts  very  correctly. 

I  believe  we  should  bear  in  mind,  in 
respect  to  the  House  bill,  that  1  he  funds 
are  not  earmarked.  On  an  appr  jpriation 
that  is  made,  first  of  all  each  Jitate  will 
have  the  right  of  matching  $y5,000  in 
Federal  fxmds.  If  the  funds  froto  appro- 
priations are  limited  and  the  Sti  ites  have 
the  money  to  match,  whether  tt  at  comes 
from  private  funds  or  public  fu  ids,  they 
will  get  $75,000  minimum  undei  this  bill 
as  written. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  n  lisunder- 
standing  among  any  of  the  Members.  I 
believe  the  language  in  the  bill :  n  section 
3  makes  that  very  clear. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairmai  i,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  g  mtleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairm  in,  while 
it  is  quite  true  that  the  amount  5  of  Fed- 
eral money  available  for  each  State  have 
been  small  during  the  past  4  fiscal 
years — the  amount  for  fiscal  ye  »r  1970  is 
just  $36,363  for  example,  the  Stites  have 
shown,  nonetheless,  that  they  recognize 
the  value  of  the  arts  programs  ind  have 
consistently  provided  more  fun<  ing  from 
their  own  tax  revenues  to  meet  he  needs 
of  the  councils,  in  most  cases.  N  [ore  than 
one-half  of  the  State  legislatures  this 
year,  approved  tax  fimding  or  their 
State  councils  in  amoimts  grei  ter  than 
that  provided  by  Federal  funds  In  19  of 
the  States,  the  amount  appropriated  by 
the  State  was  at  least  three  timi  is  greater 
than  the  Federal  funding  provii  led. 

Overall,  State  tax  funds  tot  died  S7.6 
million  this  year — more  than  ;iV2  times 
the  $2  million  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  distribution  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  under  section 
5(h). 

It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  that 
the  State  councils  on  the  arti  can  use 
and  should  have  greater  support  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Ther;  is  abso- 
lutely no  indication  that  additional  fund- 
ing from  the  Federal  Governaient  will 
discourage  the  appropriation  of  funds  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

Quite  the  opposite  Is  true:  tVom  the 
very  outset  of  this  program  t  le  States 
have  clearly  indicated  that  they  value 
the  fimds  provided  by  the  Fed  ;ral  Gov- 
ernment, and  will  put  their  St^te  money 
where  their  values  are. 
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Last  year  my  own  State,  New  York, 
supported  the  arts  with  grants  totaling 
over  $2  million — about  the  same  amount 
that  the  Federal  Government  spread 
around  among  the  50  States.  And  this 
year  the  Governor  has  requested  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  arts.  Surely,  by  comparison 
with  the  efforts  of  New  York  State,  the 
Federal  Government's  appropriations  of 
$20  million  for  the  arts  in  the  entire 
country  is  not  an  unduly  large  sum. 

It  should  be  noted,  too.  that  a  total  of 
11  State  arts  council  chairmen  or  direc- 
tors appeared  before  the  joint  hearings 
on  reauthorization  sponsored  by  the 
House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  the  Senate  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  early 
this  year.  They  were  unanimous  in  their 
endorsement  of  increased  funding  for  the 
States  and  for  the  national  programs 
carried  out  by  the  arts  endowment. 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  act  creating 
the  national  endowment  for  the  arts  was 
passed  by  the  Congress,  there  were  less 
than  a  dozen  working  State  arts  councils 
in  the  Nation.  Today  we  have  operating 
arts  agencies  in  every  one  of  the  50 
States  and  in  foiir  of  ttie  five  territories 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  record  of  achievement  made  by 
these  arts  councils  is  remarkable  and 
excellent.  In  every  State — and  I  expect 
in  virtually  eveiT  congressional  district 
across  the  Nation — the  arts  councils  have 
provided  quality  programs  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  constituents. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  endorse  the  work  done  by  their 
own  States  in  promoting  the  arts  and 
enabling  them  to  reach  far  greater  audi- 
ences than  ever  before  In  our  history. 

I  believe  the  history  of  the  bill  indicates 
that  the  States  do  put  their  money  where 
their  mouth  is  and  where  their  values 
are.  To  make  the  matter  clear  beyond 
doubt,  is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures this  year  approved  fimding  for  their 
State  councils  in  an  amount  greater  than 
that  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  last  year  at  a  mini- 
mum matching  provided  $36,000.  All  the 
States  averaged  that  amount  of  match- 
ing last  year. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  And  is  it  not  true  that 
last  year  19  of  the  States  appropriated  at 
least  three  times  what  they  were  granted 
by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  (Mr.  Quie). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  this  section,  the 
Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Section  5(c)  (3)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "en- 
able them"  the  following:  "to  achieve  wider 
distribution  of  their  works,  to  work  In  resi- 
dence at  an  educational  or  cultural  institu- 
tion, or". 

(b)  Section  6(h)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  (3)  Funds  allocated  to  carry  out  the  pur- 


pose of  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  equally  allotted  among  the  States, 
but  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  ^$75,000 
for  any  fiscal  year."  ' 

(c)  Section  G(b)  of  the  National  Arts  and 
Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Upon  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  the 
Chairman  shall  serve  until  his  successor 
shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall  have 
qualified." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  a  new  sub- 
section "(c)"  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  Council  may  establish  an 
Elxecutlve  Committee  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  members  and  shall  exercise 
such  powers  and  functions  as  may  be  dele- 
gated to  It  by  the  Council.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Council  shall  be  one  of  the  five  mem- 
bers and  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

"(2)  The  Council  may  select  four  members 
to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee  along 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  two  of 
whom  shall  serve  for  %  term  of  one  year  and 
two  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Thereafter  each 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  so  long  as  an 
Executive  C<»nmittee  exists.  The  Executive 
Committee  may  be  discontinued  by  the 
Council  at  any  meeting  and  thereafter  re- 
established. Any  person,  other  than  the 
Chairman,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  four  consecutive 
years  shall  be  Ineligible  for  service  aa  ft 
member  of  the  Committee  during  the  one- 
year  period  following  the  expiration  of  such 
fourth  year. 

"(3)  Any  person  selected  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  selected  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(4)  The  Executive  Conunittee  shall  re- 
port Its  actions  for  review  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Council." 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  National  Arts  and 
Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "exceeding  $76  per 
diem"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  ex- 
ceed the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate 
authorized  for  grade  03-18  by  section  5333 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "(6  t7.S.C.  731>-2)"  and  Inserting  "(6 
U.3.C.  5703)". 

Sec.  6.  Section  7  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1966  is  amended  by: 

(a)  amending  subsection  (b)  (2)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Upon 
expiration  of  bis  term  of  office  the  Chairman 
shall  serve  until  his  successor  shall  have 
been  appointed  and  shall  have  qualified." 

(b)  amending  subsection  (c)  (2)  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"(2)  initiate  and  support  research  and 
programs  to  strengthen  the  research  and 
teaching  potential  of  the  United  States  in 
the  humanities  by  making  arrangements 
(including  contracts,  grants,  loans,  and 
other  forms  of  assistance)  with  Individuals 
or  groups  to  support  such  activities." 

(c)  amending  subsection  (c)(5)  by  insert- 
ing after  "groups,"  the  following:  "education 
in". 

SBC.  6.  Section  8  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1966  is  amended  by — 

(a)  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(e)  Members  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  but 
not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  of 
the  rate  authorized  for  grade  OS-18  by  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  be  allowed  travel  expenses  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  aa 
authorized  by  law  (5  VS.C.  6703)  for  person! 
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in  the  Oovernment  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently." 

(b)  adding  a  new  subsection  (g)  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(g)(1)  The  Council  may  establish  an 
Executive  Committee  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  members  and  shall  exercise 
such  powers  and  functions  as  may  be  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  Council.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Council  shall  be  one  of  the  five  mem- 
bers and  shaU  be  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

"(3)  The  Council  may  select  four  mem- 
bers to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee 
along  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
two  of  whom  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one 
year  and  two  for  a  term  of  two  years.  There- 
after each  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years 
so  long  as  an  Executive  Committee  exists. 
The  Executive  Committee  may  be  discon- 
tinued by  the  Council  at  any  meeting  and 
thereafter  reest.Hbllshed.  Any  person,  other 
than  the  Chairman,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  for  four  con- 
secutive years  shall  be  ineligible  for  service 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  during  the 
one-year  period  following  the  expiration  of 
such  fourth  year. 

"(3)  Any  person  selected  as  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occiu-rlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  selected  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  a  term. 

"(4)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  re- 
port its  actions  for  review  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Council." 

Sec.  7.  Section  10  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  is  amended  by — 

(a)  Inserting  a  new  subparagraph  "(a) 
(7)"  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  without  regard  to  the  provision  ol 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529)." 

(b)  redesignating  former  subparagraph 
"(a)(7)"  as  subparagraph  "(a)(8)". 

Sec.  8.  Section  11  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by — 

(a)  repealing  subsections  (a)  and  (c), 
effective  June  30,  1970,  and  substituting 
therefor  the  following: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Foun- 
dation to  carry  out  its  responsibilities,  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Foundation  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provision  of  this  Act.  Sums  appropriated 
under  the  a'thority  of  this  subsection  shall 
remain  available  until  expended." 

(b)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  (b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  by 
subsection  (a),  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  each  Endowment  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years  an  amount  equal 
to  the  total  of  amounts  received  by  that  En- 
dowment under  section  10(a)  (2)  of  this 
Act.  Amounts  appropriated  to  an  Endow- 
ment unrier  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  cons'-nt 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMEKSMZNT  OFFERKD  BT  MB.  OBOSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gxoss:  On 
page  6.  line  21,  strike  "$40,000,000"  and  Insert 
•■$20,000,000,"  and  on  page  6.  line  22,  Insert, 
a  period  after  1971  and  strike  the  remainder  of 
lines  22,  lines  22,  23,  and  24  on  page  6,  and  all 
of  lines   1   and  2  on  page  7. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  get  the  House  down  to 
the  nitty  gritty  of  the  money  in  this  bill. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  could  be 
cut  deeper,  but  I  want  to  give  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  get  right  back  to  the 
appropriation  of  this  year. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  have  seen  all  kinds 
of  converts  here  today  to  the  tender  cause 
of  the  arts  and  humanities.  Apparently 
they  are  also  converts  to  big  spending 
although  they  profess  to  be  for  ecORomy, 
including  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  apparently  supports  the  100 
percent  increase  to  $40,000,000. 

Let  us  get  this  spending  down  to  where 
it  has  been,  that  is,  $20  million.  In  the 
first  place — and  I  have  the  20th  Century 
Fund  report  with  respect  to  the  live  per- 
forming arts.  It  says  among  other  things 
that: 

Nevertheless,  It  seems  to  us  quite  unlikely 
that  the  audience  comprises  more  than  5 
million  individuals,  a  figure  which  would  be 
4  percent  of  all  residents  of  this  country  18 
years  of  age  and  older. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  tried  to  provide 
an  extensive  profile  of  the  audience  of  the 
live  professional  performing  arts  in  the 
United  States. 

Second,  the  audience  Is  drawn  from  an 
extremely  narrow  segment  of  the  American 
population.  In  the  main.  It  consists  of  per- 
sons who  are  extraordinarily  well  educated, 
whose  Incomes  are  very  high,  who  are  pre- 
dominantly in  the  professions,  and  who  are 
In  their  late  youth  or  early  middle  age. 

Even  if  there  has  been  a  significant  rise 
In  the  size  of  audiences  in  recent  years.  It 
has  certainly  not  yet  encompassed  the  gen- 
eral public. 

For  whom  would  you  be  appropriating 
$40  million?  Only  4  percent  or  approxi- 
mately that  of  the  population  of  this 
country  who  have  even  evidenced  an  in- 
terest in  the  so-called  arts  and  humani- 
ties. 

Let  us  put  this  in  the  proper  perspec- 
tive. If  the  President  wants  economy  it 
is  about  time  that  we  get  him  started 
on  that  road,  because  this  country  is 
$385  billion  in  debt,  and  if  we  do  not 
start  to  save  millions  of  dollars  here  and 
there,  we  will  never  save  the  billions 
necessary  to  balance  the  budget. 

You  heard  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Mahon,  tell  you  only  a 
couple  of  days  ago  that  we  will  wind  up 
the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  in  his 
opinion,  with  a  $12  billion  deficit.  Yet  it  is 
proposed  to  increase  this  appropriation 
100  percent.  It  simply  does  not  make 
sense. 

Neither  does  it  make  sense  not  to  re- 
view this  program  next  year.  I  have  cut 
out  the  open  end  spending  and  the  for- 
ward fimding  as  provided  for  In  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment,  in  the 
Interest  of  fiscal  sanity,  will  be  adopted. 
My  amendment  simply  puts  it  back,  as 
I  said  before,  to  the  $20  million  that  was 
expended  for  this  purpose  last  year  in- 
stead of  100  percent  increase.  It  stops 
the  open  end  business  and  the  forward 


funding  imder  the  terms  of  that  open 
ended  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  fiscal  year  1970  we 
authorized  more  than  $4  million  more 
than  the  gentleman's  amendment  pro- 
poses to  authorize.  If  we  cut  this  back 
and  make  it  a  1-year  program,  we  will  de- 
stroy the  progress  that  we  have  made. 
For  4  years  we  have  made  reasonable 
progress.  This  is  the  first  legislative  oc- 
casion that  we  have  made  available  to 
the  States  a  guarantee,  providing  they 
match  it,  of  $4,125,000  or  $75,000  to  each 
State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  be  striking  a 
blow  that  will  be  devastating  to  the  State 
art  councils  throughout  the  country  If 
we  vote  for  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  to  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  need  to  get 
a  little  perspective  as  to  how  much  money 
we  are  talking  about  here. 

The  figure  of  $40  million  as  I  cal- 
culate it  represents  .02  of  1  percent  of 
the  projected  Federal  budget  of  $200  bil- 
lion. I  think,  therefore,  in  that  light  one 
can  understand  why  President  Nixon  in 
his  message  to  Congress  of  December  10 
said: 

At  a  time  of  severe  budget  stringency,  a 
doubling  of  the  appropriation  for  the  arts 
and  humanities  might  seem  extravagant. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  need  for  a  new 
Impetus  to  the  understanding  and  expres- 
sion of  the  American  idea  has  a  compelling 
claim  on  our  resources. 

I  must  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  that 
I  do  not  know  where  his  figures  come 
from,  for  if  one  looks  at  the  statistics 
pertaining  to  the  growth  of  the  arts 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  one 
will  see  such  figures  as  these:  that  the 
number  of  visits  to  museums  in  our  coun- 
try has  risen  from  120  million  to  560 
million  visits  annually.  The  number  of 
community  arts  councils  has  grown  from 
50  to  over  600.  The  number  of  resident 
professional  theaters  across  the  coun- 
try has  increased  from  6  to  over  50.  The 
number  of  symphony  orchestras  has 
doubled  in  the  last  decade,  from  740  to 
1,400  and  the  number  of  opera  com- 
psinies  which  have  been  formed  has  risen 
to  625.  At  the  same  time  many  of  these 
institutions  are  suffering  severely  be- 
cause their  box  ofiQce  receipts  do  not 
cover  their  expenses.  We  were  most  im- 
pressed in  our  committee,  for  example, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  hear  the  head  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  tell  us  that  this 
year  the  90  top  symphonies  in  this  coun- 
try will  suffer  a  deficit  of  $8.5  million, 
and  in  a  couple  more  years  that  deficit 
will  rise  to  a  figure  in  excess  of  $13  mil- 
lion. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  has  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  catastrophic  for  us  to  reject 
President  Nixon's  request  for  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  continuation  of  this 
program,  as  well  as  a  tragedy  to  halve  the 
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amount  of  money  which  the 
has  requested  with  such 
from  citizens  all  across  the 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
and  I  move  to  strike  the 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
very  few  brief  fwints. 

First,  as  respects  the  future 
and  humanities  in  the  Unite( 
1-year  program,  which  is  the 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross),  I 
be  a  mistake  and  would 
kind  of  constructive  support 
ing  from  all  over  the  countrj 
planning  and  the  hope  that 
tial  to  the  future  of  the  art^ 
manities. 

Second,  in  terms  of  dollars 
value  received  by  the 
the  States  arts  coimcils 
from  the  Federal  Govemmen 
lion,  and  in  turn  these  funds 
erated  $18.8  million,  or  almost 
addition,  the  matching  gifts 
manities  and  the  arts 
been   fully    matched, 
which  represent  approx 
cent  of  the  arts  endowment 
funds,  have  resulted  in  other 
the  ratio  of  4  to  1. 

I  think,  therefore,   in 
couragement  for  the  arts 
a  critical  stage,  the  need  for 
is  clear.  My  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
has  eloquently  stated  the 
bill. 

The  President  has  made  it 
ably  clear,  and  I  quote  from 
ary  19  message  as  to  what  his 

As  I  transmit  this  report  to 
I  would  stress  again  that  a  nation 
enrich  the  quality  of  life  for  Its 
give  systematic  attention  to  Its 
velopment. 
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I  hopie  the  President's  bill, 
bipartisan  bill,  will  be  fully 
and  that  the  amendment  will 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Gross  > . 

The  question  was  taken ;  anc 
sion   'demanded  by  Mr.  Gr^ss 
were — ayes  24,  noes  60 

So  the  amendment  was  rejehted 

AMENDMENT  OrFEKED   BT   MB.   S  CHEKLE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairm|an.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SCH^LB 


:  Strike 
page  6,  line 
leu  thereof 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
all  of  the  language  beginning  on 
19  through  page  7,  line  2.  and  In 
Insert  the  following: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  enabllnk 
datlon  to  carry  out  its  responslbl  titles 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appiaprlated 
the  Foundation  $30,000,000  for  thfc 
ending  June  30,  1971.  and  (30.000 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  yeari 
proprlated  under  the  authority  qf 
section    shall    remain    available 
pended." 

Mr.    SCHERLE.    Mr.    Chalhnan,    my 
amendment  will  allow  a  50-p;rcent  in- 
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crease  as  far  as  the  funding  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  is  concerned. 

The  previous  amendment  rolled  the 
figure  back  to  the  present-day  allocation. 

It  will  also,  on  page  6  of  the  bill,  close 
to  the  open  end  appropriation  which 
evei-yone  in  this  House  dislikes  so 
religiously. 

This  amendment  will  allow  this  bill,  if 
it  is  accepted,  to  be  funded  at  the  an- 
nual rate  of  $30  million  instead  of  $40 
million  as  expressed  in  the  bill. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  remarks  here 
this  afternoon  about  President  Nixon 
supporting  this  legislation.  But  let  us 
forget  about  the  President  for  a  minute. 
Let  us  give  some  consideration  to  the 
taxpayer.  That  is  the  man  that  we  should 
worry  about  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  say  that  this  amenament  merits  your 
consideration.  It  is  also  believed  by  some 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  is  the 
only  money  that  Is  going  toward  the  arts 
and  humanities. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Let  me  describe  just  a  few  of  the 
areas  in  which  money  is  spent. 

In  the  State  Department  alone — there 
is  hidden  Government  support  for  the 
arts  and  humanities  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment alone  of  $31.5  million  for  "mutual 
education  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams"— and  that  is  Just  for  last  year. 

The  National  Gallery  got  $3.5  million. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  got  $33 
million,  of  which  one-third  is  spent  on 
projects  which  might  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  "arts  and  humanities." 

The  American  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion got  $450,000. 

The  Kennedy  Center  got  $56.7  million. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing also  receives  substantial  funds. 

The  Department  of  Defense  subsidizes 
public  band  concerts. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  pays 
for  numerous  public  cultural  projects 
such  as  folk  festivals. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  got  $13  million  for 
housing  for  artists  and  their  families  in 
New  York  City. 

The  National  Zoo  and  the  Library  of 
Congress,  both  are  fiuided  with  public 
moneys. 

The  Treasury  Department  grants  large 
tax  deductions  for  contributions  to  the 
arts. 

All  these  various  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment contribute  handsomely  to  the 
arts  and  humanities. 

The  one  person  that  we  should  con- 
sider at  this  time  is  the  taxpayer. 

We  have  cut  back  on  education  funds. 

We  have  cut  back  additional  support 
for  the  handicap. 

We  have  cut  back  on  agriculture. 

We  have  cut  back  on  veterans'  bene- 
fits. 

We  have  cut  back  on  health  research. 

This  program  does  not  deserve  any 
more  than  a  50-percent  increase.  In  my 
humble  opinion  this  is  generous  at  this 
time  in  view  of  the  fiscal  problems  and 
the  crisis  we  are  faced  with  in  this 
country. 

'l  ask  your  consideration  and  support 
of  this  amendment.  The  victims  of  the 
inflation  caused  by  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending,  which  this  bill  contributes 


to,  are  the  older  Americans  who  live  on  a 
fixed  income.  Lets  give  them  a  break  and 
reduce  spending  a  little. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman proposes  to  cut  the  authorization 
$5  million  below  the  figure  that  was  in 
the  President's  budget.  The  President 
sent  up  here  a  budget  carrying  a  figure 
of  $35  million. 

This  figure  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
which  he  also  makes  applicable  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972  and  1973  of  $30  million 
is  entirely  inadequate.  This  is  the  first 
time  we  have  guaranteed  a  fixed  amount 
to  all  the  States  in  the  Union  to  be 
matched.  I  would  hate  to  think  that  the 
committee  would  vote  for  an  amendment 
which  would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
a  program  that  is  being  improved  by  this 
legislation  and  which  will  benefit  all  the 
States  and  all  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  only  a  few  seconds  strongly  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  reasons  similar 
to  those  that  I  offered  earlier  for  oppos- 
ing the  amendment  offered  by  the  other 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  shall  take 
^nly  30  seconds.  Very  simply,  under  this 
bill — and  this  is  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Scherle's  point  about  the  taxpayer — the 
Federal  Government  would  spend  6  cents 
per  American.  Compare  that,  for  exam- 
ple, with  Austria,  which  spends  $5.50 
per  person  in  support  of  the  arts,  or  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  spends  three 
times  the  amount  we  spend  here.  I  think 
that  to  cut  a  penny  or  a  penny  and  a  half 
per  American  would  be  a  very  poor  In- 
vestment in  the  future,  and  I  will  close 
by  quoting  the  President  again.  He  said: 

At  a  time  of  severe  budget  stringency,  a 
doubling  of  the  appropriation  for  the  arts 
and  humanities  might  seem  extravagant. 
However — 

President  Nixon  continued — 
I  believe  the  need  for  a  new  impetus  to  the 
understanding  and  expression  of  the  Ameri- 
can Idea  as  a  compelling  claim  on  our  re- 
sources, the  dollar  amounts  involved  are 
comparatively  small.  The  Federal  role  would 
remain  supportive  rather  than  primary. 

I  hope  the  President's  position  will  be 
sustained  and  the  amendment  voted 
down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  any  of  the  foreign 
countries  the  gentleman  mentioned  on 
the  international  dole  that  we  finance  so 
liberaUy? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  mentioned, 
as  the  gentleman  will  recall,  the  United 
Kingdom.  At  a  time  when  their  pound 
was  under  particular  strain,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  and  increase  their  sup- 
port for  the  arts.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
now  starting  to  turn  the  financial  comer. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  They  still  have  not  paid 
their  World  War  I  debt  to  the  United 
States,  have  they? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Scherle) 
there  were — ayes  30,  noes  84. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  l£ust  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  not  take  all  the  time  allotted  to  me. 
I  merely  rise  to  inform  the  House  that 
I  shall  offer  a  motion  to  recommit.  The 
motion  to  recommit  would  cut  $4  million 
from  the  bill,  cutting  it  to  $36  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Boggs) 
having  resumed  the  Chair,  Mr.  Yottng, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  16065) 
to  amend  the  Nationsd  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1118,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  thh"d 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr    OFFEBED    BT 
MR.    ASHBBOOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill: 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  in  its  present 
form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  moves  that  the  bill  HJl. 
16065  be  recommitted  to  the  CJommlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor  with  Instructions  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  forthwith 
with  the  following  amendment:  On  page  6, 
line  2i.  strike  "$40,000,000"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$36,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ashbrook) 
there  were  ayes  32,  noes  86. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  presait. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  csdl  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  262,  nays  78,  not  voting  89, 
as  follows: 

[BoUNo.  197] 

YEAS— 262 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konski 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Podell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  lU. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oermain 

Sandman 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

SuUlvan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalen 

Wliitehurst 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 


Abbltt 

Glalmo 

Adams 

Gibbons 

Addabbo 

Gonzalez 

Albert 

Gray 

Alexander 

Green,  Oreg. 

Anderson, 

Green,  Pa. 

Calif. 

GrllBths 

Annunzlo 

Qrover 

Arends 

Gubser 

Ashley 

Oude 

Barrett 

Halpern 

Beau,  Md. 

HamUton 

Belts 

Hammer- 

Blaggl 

scbmldt 

Blester 

Hanley 

Bingham 

Hanna 

Blackburn 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Blatnlk 

Harrington 

Boggs 

Harvey 

Boland 

Hathaway 

Boiling 

Hubert 

Bow 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Brademas 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Bra  SCO 

Helstoskl 

Brlnkley 

Henderson 

Brooks 

Hicks 

Broomfleld 

Hogan 

Brotzman 

Hollfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Howard 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hungate 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hunt 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Jacobs 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Burke,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Burton,  Utah 

Kastenmeler 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Kazen 

Gaffe  ry 

Kee 

Chamberlain 

King 

ChappeU 

Kleppe 

Chisholm 

Koch 

Clay 

Kyi 

Cleveland 

Kyros 

Cohelan 

Langen 

CoUler 

Leggett 

Conable 

Lloyd 

Conte 

Long,  Md. 

Corman 

Lowensteln 

Cowger 

Lujan 

Cxilver 

McCarthy 

Daniel,  Va. 

McClory 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McCloskey 

Davis.  Oa. 

McCulloch 

de  la  Garza 

McDade 

Dellenback 

McDonald, 

Dent 

Mich. 

Diggs 

McEwen 

DingeU 

McFall 

Douohue 

McKneally 

Dom 

Macdonald, 

Downing 

Mass. 

Dulskl 

MacGregor 

Duncan 

Madden 

Dwyer 

Mahon 

Eckhardt 

MaiUUrd 

Edmondson 

Marsh 

Edwards,  Calif 

Matsunaga 

Ellberg 

Mayne 

Each 

Michel 

Fallon 

Mikva 

Fascell 

Miller,  Calif. 

Felghan 

Minlsh 

Fish 

Mink 

Flood 

Mlnshall 

Foley 

Mlze 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  MizeU 

Ford, 

Monagan 

William  D. 

Moorhead 

Fraser 

Morgan 

Frelingbuysen 

Morse 

Frledel 

Mosher 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Moss 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  m. 

Fuqua 

Myers 

Oalifianakls 

Natcher 

Gallagher 

Nedzl 

Oaydos 

Nelsen 

Wyman 
Yates 


Abernethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Belcher 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Ounp 

Carter 

Casey 

Clawson,  Del 

Collins 

Colmer 

Crane 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Yatros 
Young 

NATS— 78 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Gettys 

Goodling 

Griffin 

Gross 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Harsha 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Landgrebe 

Lenncn 

McMillan 

Martin 

Miller,  Ohio 


ZablocU 
Zwacb 


Nichols 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Pettis 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Waggonner 

WhaUey 

Whitten 

Wigglna 

Wolff 

Wylie 

Zton 


NOT  VOTING — 89 


Adair 

Anderson.  HI. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baring 
BeU.  Calif. 
Berry 
Blanton 
Bray 
Brock 
Button 
Cabell 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Coughlin 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Delaney 


Dickinson 

Edwards,  La. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Findley 

Flowers 

Frey 

Garmatz 

Gilbert 

Goldwater 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hastings 

ELawkins 

Hays 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kartb 

Keith 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Latta 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McClure 

Mann 

Mathias 

May 

Meeds 


Melcher 

Me&kUl 

MUls 

MoUoban 

MontgomeiT 

Morton 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Passman 

Patman 

Poff 

Pollock 

Powell 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Saylor 

SUtes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stephens 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Watson 

Weicker 

White 

Williams 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wold 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nunoia. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

J4r.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  iSx.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
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Roudebusb. 


Mr.  Klrwan  vitlth  Mr.  Powell. 

Bdr.  Parbstelij  wlUi  Mr.  Conyers 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Robls<^ 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Vander  Jag^. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Goldwatei . 

Jilr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  |Ir.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  Announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wjis  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA'TION 


Spea  ker 


Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr. 
the  crime  bill  was  passed  by 
this  afternoon  I  was  detained 
on  important  business  and 
to  cast  my  vote.  Had  I  been 
wotild  have  voted  "yea"  on 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Ad 


when 
the  House 
downtown 
unable 
present.  I 
the  Crime 


Mras 


NATIONAL    FOUNDATION  |ON    THE 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 


Speak  Br 


tie 


Mr.   PERKINS.   Mr. 
ant  to  House  Resolution  11 1{ 
from   the  Speaker's  table 
3215)   to  amend  the  Natlonajl 
tlon  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 
bill. 


pursu- 

I  call  up 

bill    (S. 

Poimda- 

^umanities 

for 


Speaker,  I  offer  a 


cut 


aiid 


nltles 


Pounda- 
Act  ot 

before    the 

following: 

understanding 

;he  present. 


Humanities 


MOTIOK     OrrEEEO     BT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr.  PnuHNS  moves  to  strike 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3215 
lieu  thereof  the  text  of  H.R.  1006$ 
MB  follows: 

That  section  2(2)  of  the  National 
tlon   on   the  Arts   and   Huma 

1965  Is    amended    by    Inserting 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  this 
"In  order  to  achieve  a  better 
ot  the  past,  a  better  analysis  of 
and  a  better  view  of  the  futur4' 

Sbc.  2.  Section  3  (a)  of  the  National 
datlon  on  the  Arts  and 

1966  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
religion;  ethics;"  after  "archeology 
inserting  before  the  period  at  th( 
of  the  following:  "with  particular 
to  the  relevance  of  the  humanities 
current  conditions  of  national 

Skc.  3.    (a)    Section   e(c)  (3) 
tlonal  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
ties  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
"enable   them"  the  following: 
wider  distribution  of  their  works 
residence  at  an  educational  or 
stltutlon.  or". 

(b)  Section    5(h)(3)     of 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  I^lnds  allocated  to  carry 
pose  of   this  subsection  for  any 
shall  be  equally  allotted  among 
but  no  State  shall  receive  leas 
for  any  fiscal  year." 

(c)  Section  6(b)  of  the  National 
Cultural  Development  Act  of  1961 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
ing:   "Upon  expiration  of  his 
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pKposes, 


lie  Senate 


KB.     PI  SKINS 


all  after 

insert  In 

,  as  passed. 


Poun- 
Act  of 
Comparative 
;"  and  by 
end  there- 
attention 
to  the 
4fe". 

3f  the  Na- 

Humanl- 

after 

'to  achieve 

to  work  In 

iiultural  In- 


aiid 

Inserting 


such    Act    Is 


qut  the  pur- 

flacal  year 

the  States. 

ttian  $75,000 


Arts  and 

Is  amend- 

the  foUow- 

of  office 


teim 


the  Chairman  shall  serve  until  bis  successor 
shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall  have 
qualified." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arui  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  a  new  sub- 
section "(c)"  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  C  uncll  may  eetabllsb  In 
Executive  Committee  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  members  and  shall  e.xercise 
such  powers  and  functions  as  may  be  dele- 
gated to  It  by  the  Council.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Council  shall  be  one  of  the  five  mem- 
bers and  sliall  be  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

"(2)  The  Council  may  select  four  mem- 
bers to  serve  on  the  Blxecutlve  Committee 
along  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  two 
of  whom  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year 
and  two  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Thereafter 
each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  so  long 
as  an  Executive  Committee  exists.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  may  be  discontinued  by 
the  Council  at  any  meeting  and  thereafter 
reestablished.  Any  jjerson.  other  than  the 
Chairman,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  four  consecutive 
years  shall  be  Ineligible  for  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  during  the  one-year 
period  following  the  expiration  of  such 
fourth  year. 

"(3)  Any  person  selected  as  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  selected  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(4)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  re- 
port its  actions  for  review  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Council." 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  National  Arts  and 
Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "exceeding  $76  per  diem" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  exceed  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized 
for  grade  GS-18  by  section  5332  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code"  and  by  striking  out  "(5 
UJ3.C.  73b-2)"  and  Inserting  "(6  U.S.C. 
5703)". 

Sec.  5.  Section  7  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by: 

(a)  amending  subsection  (b)(2)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Upon 
expiration  of  bis  term  of  office  the  Chairman 
shall  serve  tintll  his  successor  shall  have 
been  appointed  and  shall  have  qualified." 

(b)  amending  subsection  (c)(2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Initiate  and  support  research  and 
programs  to  strengthen  the  research  and 
teaching  potential  of  the  United  States  In 
the  humanities  by  making  arrangements  (in- 
cluding contracts,  grants,  loans,  and  other 
forma  of  assistance)  with  individuals  or 
groups  to  support  such  activities." 

(c)  amending  subsection  (c)  (5)  by  In- 
serting after  "groups,"  the  following:  "edu- 
cation in". 

Sbc.  6.  Section  8  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arte  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follovre: 

"(e)  Members  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  but  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the 
rate  authorized  for  grade  GS-18  by  section 
5332  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code 
and  be  allowed  travel  expenses  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  UwS.C.  5703)  for  persons  In  the  Oov- 
emment  service  employed  Intermittently." 

(b)  adding  a  new  suboectlon  (g)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(g)(1)  The  Council  may  establish  an 
Executive  Committee  which  shall  be  com- 
posed  of  five   members   and   shall   exercise 


such  powers  and  functions  as  may  be  dele- 
gated to  It  by  the  Council.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Council  shall  be  one  of  the  five  mem- 
bers and  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

"(2)  The  Council  may  select  four  members 
to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee  along 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  two  of 
whom  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year  and 
two  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Thereafter  each 
member  of  the  Elxecutlve  Committee  shall 
serve  or  a  term  of  two  years  so  long  as  an 
Executive  Committee  exists.  The  Executive 
Committee  may  be  discontinued  by  the 
Council  at  any  meeting  and  thereafter  re- 
established. Any  person,  other  than  the 
Chairman,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  four  consecutive 
years  shall  be  ineligible  for  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  during  the  one- 
year  period  following  the  expiration  of  such 
fourth  year. 

"(3)  Any  person  selected  as  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  whch  his  predecessor  was  selected  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  a  term. 

"(4)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  re- 
port its  actions  for  review  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Council." 

Sec.  7.  Section  10  of  the  National  Fotmda- 
tlon  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  Inserting  a  new  subparagraph  "(a) 
(7)"  to  tead  as  follows: 

"(7)  to'  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529)." 

(b)  redesignating  former  subparagraph 
"(a)(7)"  as  subparagraph  "(a)(8)". 

Sec.  8.  Section  11  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
la  amended  by — 

(a)  repealing  subsections  (a)  and  (c),  ef- 
fective June  30,  1970,  and  substituting  there- 
Tor  the  following:  "(a)  For  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Foundation  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities,  there  la  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Foundation  $40,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971, 
and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Sums  appropriated  under  the  authority 
of  this  subsection  shall  remain  available  un- 
til expended." 

(b)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  stims  authorized 
by  subsection  (a),  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  each  Endowment  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30, 1971,  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years  an  amount  equal 
to  the  total  of  amounts  received  by  that  En- 
dowment under  section  10(a)  (2)  of  this  Act. 
Amounts  appropriated  to  an  Endowment 
vinder  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
until  expended." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS).  The  question  Is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  motion  was  afereed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  16065)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
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revise  and  e.xtend  their  remarks  on  the 
biU  H.R.  16065. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall 
No.  195,  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  I  was 
called  off  the  floor  for  a  conference  with 
the  Missouri  Youth  Commission  on  Se- 
lective Service  and  missed  the  vote.  If  I 
had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  REDUCTION 
OP  FEDERAL  EXPE3^D1T  U  RES 
REPORT 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures  has  just  issued  an- 
other report  which  relates  to  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
actions  of  the  Congress  in  respect  to  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  which 
begins  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  In 
the  Extensions  section  of  the  Record  a 
statement  by  myself  in  regard  to  this 
situation  and  include  certain  tables  and 
extraneous  material  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
17868,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

Mr.  NATCHER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (HJl.  17868)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  activities  charge- 
able in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  rev- 
enues of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  suid  for  other 
purposes: 

CONTEHENCE   RXPOBT    (H.    RSFT.    No.    91-1267) 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
17868)  "making  appropriations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or  In 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  and  10,  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  stun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$11,016,600";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  niunbereid  7,  8, 
9,  11,  12,  and  13. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
WnxiAM  H.  Natcher, 

ROBEET   N.    GlAIMO, 

E3WARD  J.  Patten, 
D.  Phyob, 
Davh)  R.  Obet, 
George  Mahon, 
Glenn  R.  Davis, 
Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr., 
Wendell  Wtatt, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

WnXIAM    PBOXmBE, 

Ralpb  W.  Yakboeouch, 
Joseph  M.  Montoya, 

Rich  ABO  B.  Russell, 

James  B.  Pearson, 

Milton  R.  YotTNo, 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  Eunendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR.  17868)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities  charge- 
able In  whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  wnrttng 
Jime  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely: 

GENERAL    OPERATTNa    EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $48,894,- 
700  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$48,406,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  the  3  attorney  and 
supporting  positions  allowed  for  Office  of  the 
Corporation  Council  for  tax  compliance  and 
enforcement  are  to  be  housed  In  the  Cor- 
poration Council's  office  and  are  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Corporation  Counsel. 

PUBLIC    SATETT 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $143,991,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$144,641,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

RECREATION 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $11,016,- 
600  Instead  of  $11,141,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $10,894,400  aa  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

HUMAN    RESOtFRCES 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $157,164,- 
900  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$166,677,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
Includes  $50,000  for  an  Office  of  Spanish 
Affairs  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

RIOBWATS  AND  TRATrXC 

Amendments  Nos.  6  and  6:  Appropriates 
$19,679,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $19,769,000  as  prop>06«d  by  the  House, 
and  provide  that  $13,280,800  shall  be  pay- 
able from  the  highway  fund  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  the  $13340.800  pror ' 
posed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  otter  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  limit 
chauffeur  overtime  payments  for  District  of- 
ficials to  25  percent  of  annual  base  pay. 

CAPITAI.     OtTTLAT 

Amendment  No.  8:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  appropriate  $57,384,000  In- 
stead of  $64,294,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $91381,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  list  of  projects  approved  does  not  In- 
clude funds  for  the  District's  ahare  of  the 


Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority's construction  program.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  reiterate  their  opin- 
ion that  there  Is  a  place  for  both  a  freeway 
system  and  a  rapid  rail  system  In  our  Capital 
City.  In  order  to  meet  the  tremendous  day- 
by-day  growth  of  traffic,  the  freeway  program 
must  be  carried  out  along  with  the  rapid 
transit  system.  There  Is  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  House  managers  to  halt  the  subway 
program  and  the  denial  of  funds  at  this  time 
will  not  stop  construction  already  underway 
and  the  managers  are  determined  to  do  ev- 
erything they  can  to  enable  the  Authority  to 
maintain  its  construction  schedule  and  the 
Integrity  of  the  financial  plan.  When  the 
current  Impasse  on  highway  construction  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Is  resolved,  every 
consideration  will  be  given  to  a  supplemental 
request  for  the  District's  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority's  fiscal  year  1971  con^ructlon 
program. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  $500,000  shall  be 
payable  from  the  Highway  fund,  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  $775,000  shall  be  payable 
from  the  water  fund  Instead  of  $1,745,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Technical  correction 
as  prop>oeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  $4,206,600  for  con- 
struction services  instead  of  $3,389,300  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,916,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  12  and  13:  Reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  motions  to 
recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ments with  amendments  requiring  resub- 
mission and  re  Justification  of  individual 
capital  outlay  projects,  except  those  projects 
covered  by  the  first  sentence  of  section  23(a) 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968, 
not  obligated  tn  whole  or  In  part  within  a 
period  of  two  years. 

WILLIAM   H.    Natcher, 

Robert  N.  Oiaimo, 

Edward  J.  Patten, 

DAvm  Pbtor, 

David  R.  Obey, 

George  Mahon, 

Glenn  R.  Davis, 

Donald   W.   Riegle,  Jr., 

Wendell  Wyatt, 

Prank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (HJl.  17868)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  t,he  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

Mr.  NATCHER  (during  the 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
that  the  statement  be  considered  i 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
right  to  object,  I  want  to  ask 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Keptucky 
it  is  his  intention  to  explain 
cost  from  the  other  body,  the 
between  the  bill  as  it  comes 
the  conferees  and  as  it  left  this  I 
any  other  pertinent  inf  ormatio) » 
may  have  before  this  unanimous 
is  granted?     

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yie|d  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  will  say  tc 
tinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
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to  date 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 

Operating  expenses : 

General  operating  expenses >(44.Si.275)  '(M.ZSS.OOO) 

Publicjatety •  (128. «  «•  2«>)  •(lM,392,000) 

Education (141.0  14.600)  '(163.564.000) 

Recreation ,'. '  (18. 0  19. 450)  (13,528,000) 

Human  resources (137.9  4.800)  « (163. 105.000; 

Highways  and  tralfie (18.7  6,900)  '(20,436.000) 

Sanitary  engineering (34,4  9,900)  (37.266,000) 

Settlement  of  claims  and  suite "•  (  1. 000)  u  (3, 000) 


Total,  operating  expenses (523, 0'  8, 

Repayment  ot  loans  and  interest (10.8  7 

Capital  outlay "(128.7)0, 


Grand  total  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriated  funds "  (662,  SiS.  510) 


>  Includes  (3.997.000  in  2d  supplement,  1970. 

>  Includes  $129,675  in  2d  supplement.  1970. 

>  Includes  a  reduction  of  J9S0.0OO  in  H.  Doc  — 

•  Includes  {3.966.485  in  2d  supplement,  1970. 

•  Includes  a  reduction  ot  $18,000  in  H.  Doc.  — . 

•  Includes  a  net  increase  of  $2,495,000  in  H.  Ox 
'  Includes  $171,750  In  2d  supplement,  1970. 

•  Includes  an  increase  of  $1,062,000  in  H.  Dk.  - 

Capital  outlay  projects  approdpd  in 
conference 
Public  schools: 

New  elementary  school.  Pom- 

eroy  and  Erie  Streets,  SE $184,000 

New    elementary    school,    31s* 

and  Erie  Streets,  SE 203,000 

Career  development  center 633, 000 
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Missouri,  that  I  intend  to  make  a  full 
explanation  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  these 
circumstances  and  with  the  assurance  of 
the  Chair  that  we  will  not  gavel  this  one 
through,  as  we  did  last  week,  I  wUl  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia  sub- 
mitted for  the  fiscal  year  1971  called  for 
a  total  appropriation  of  $825,158,000. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  will  re- 
member, the  bill  we  passed  in  the  House 
several  weeks  ago  provided  $642,906,000. 

The  budget  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  out  of  balance  $206  million  at 


the  time  it  was  submitted  to  the  House, 
and  that  same  condition  existed  in  the 
other  body. 

The  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  pro- 
vided $670,493,000.  This  was  $27,587,000 
over  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  report  that  we  now 
bring  back.  Mr.  Speaker,  provides  $636,- 
118,200.  This  figure  is  below  both  the 
House  and  Senate  figures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  appropriate  time. 
I  will  ask  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  tabulation 
which  will  show  in  detail  the  compari- 
sons I  have  just  reviewed.  I  will  alsoln- 
clude  a  table  showing  the  capital  outlay 
projects  which  were  allowed  in  confer- 
ence. 

The  tables  follow : 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1971  (H.R.  17888)  CONFERENCE  SUMMARY 


Conterence  action  compared  witti— 


nal) 
1970 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligationaO 

auttwnty. 

fiscal  year  19/1 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(♦) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  conterence 

action 

(6) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1970 

(7) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1971 

(8) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(9) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(10) 


000  $105,000,000  $105,000,000  $105,000,000  $105,000,000 
000  2,506,000  2,506,000  2,506,000  2,506,000 
000     1,432,000     1,432,000     1,432,000     1,432,000 


FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: 

General  fund '  $108, 

Water  fund 2, 

Sanitery  sewage  works  fund 1. 

Totel,  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia 112,(^4,000         108,938.000       108,938,000       108.938.000       108,938,000 

Loins  to  the  District  ot  Columbia  for 
capitel  outlay  (from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury): 

General  fund 57, 

Highway  fund 

Water  fund 

Sanitery  sewage  works  fund 2,1^.000 

Totel,  loan  appropriation  to  Dis- 
trict of  Co  lumbia 60,$6,0O0 

Totel  Federal  funds  to  the  Dis-  _ 

tret  of  Columbia 172.^7,000         108,938,000       108,938,000       108.938.000       108,938,000 

Commission  on  Revision  of  Criminal 
Laws  of  the  Distrct  of  Columbia 

Grand  totel.  Federal  lunds 172,1)7,000         109,088.000       108,928,000       108,938.000       108,938,000 


•.000 

1,000 

000 


I  50,  000  150,  000 


-$3,166,000  

+2.000  

-(-8.000  

-3,156,000  

-57,235,000 

-700,000  

-170,000  

-2,158,000  

-60,263.000 

63.419,000  

-150,000  -$150,000 

63, 569, 000  -150,000 


(48,406,01^) 
(lU.  641. 000) 
(146,353.000) 

(11.141.000) 
(156.677,000) 

(19,759,000) 

(36, 069, 000) 
(3,000) 


(48. 894, 700) 
(143.  991.  rOO) 
(146.353,000) 

(10.894,400) 
(157,164,900) 

(19,679,000) 

(36. 069, 000) 
(3,000) 


(48.  894.  700) 
(143,991.000) 
(146.353,000) 

(11,016.600) 
(157,164.900) 

(19,679,000) 

(36, 069, 000) 
(3,000) 


(+4,299,425)  (-5,393,300) 

(+15.904.715)  (-4,4Pl,0f0) 

(+5,288,400)  (-17.211,000). 

(-7.052.850)  (-2,511,400) 

(  +  19,250,100)  (-5,940,100) 

(+882,100)  (-757,000) 

(+1,619.100)  (-1,197,000). 

(-68,000) 


(+$488,700). 
(-650,000). 


(-124,400) 
(+487,900). 
(-80.000). 


(+$122,200) 


210)  (600,582.000)  (563,049.000)  (563.049,000)  (563,171,200) 
000)  "(15,564.000)  (15,563.000)  (15.563.000)  (15,563,000) 
300)  "(209,012.000)      (64,294.000)      (91,881,000)      (57,384,000) 


(+40,122.990)      (-37,410,800)       (+122.200)       (+122.200) 

(+4.756.000)  (-1.000) 

(-71,346,300)    (-151,628,000)    (-6,910,000)  (-34.497,000) 


(825.158.000)    (642,906.000)    (670.493,000)    (636,118,200)    (-26.467.310)    (-189,039,800)    (-6.787,800)  (-34,374,803) 


•  Includes  an  Increase  of  $144,000  in  H.  Doc  — . 
>•  Includes  $20,000  in  2d  supplement,  1970. 

II  Includes  an  increase  ot  $1,61 3,000  in  H.  Doc  — .  Excludes  $1,200,000  in  H.  Doc.  —  for  sanitery 
engineering  whicn  was  not  considered— $637,000  operating  and  $572,000  capital  outlay. 
u  Included  in  H.  Doc.  — . 
u  Includes  a  reduction  of  $178,000  in  H.  Doc.  — . 
H  Includes  $3,i48.000  in  2d  supplement,  1970. 
"  Includes  $12  335,910  in  2d  supplement,  1970. 


Public  library:  Shaw  Branch  Li- 
brary    80,000 

Recreation    Department :     Park- 
side  playground  deTelopm.ent.     1.879.600 

Fire  Department: 

Engine    Company    No.    4    and 

Truck  Company  No.  4 75,000 

Permanent    Improvements    to 


existing  facilities,  various  lo- 
cations             196.000 

Public  Health:  Stationary  com- 
pactors,   various   facilities   for 

waste  and  trash  removal 330,  000 

Department  of  CorrectlonB:  Re- 
surface South  SaUy  Port.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  JaU 16,600 
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Public  Welfare:  Air  condition  particularly  his  steadfastness  in  the  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  In  con- 
kitchen  area.  Infirmary  buud-  statement  concerning  the  District  ference  agreement  we  have  placed  lan- 
ing  District  of  Columbia  vu-  transit  problem.  guage  in  the  blU  which  reads  as  fol- 

rJ^!f^:;;";;';^'n:;<.Vfi:^'.;::.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  amend-  lows: 

Department  of  oeneral  services;  i.      j.         1.1  ^                              •         1. 

£ectrical  modernization.  East  ments    tO    whlCh    we    are    agreemg    by  provided  further.  That  this  appropriation 

Administration   Building  .„        440. 000  unanimous   consent   in    this   conference  shall  not  be  available  for  payment  of  pre- 

Emergency  lights  and  auxiliary  report  on  the  part  of  the  other  body  mlum  pay  to  any  employee  assigned  as  a 

power  supply.  District  Build-  would  be  considered  germane  if  in  this  chauffeur  for  the  Commissioner,  the  Deputy 

ing  38,600  body?  Commissioner,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  City 

Air  conditioning  program,  var-  jyjj   NATCHER   Mr   Speaker   I  would  Oo^^cU  which  exceeds  In  the  aggregate  26 

lous  buUdlngs 300, 000  ^         j^  ^  that 'everything  in  this  Pf,"*°*  f  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  ap- 

Departmen  t    of    mghways    and  ^^erence  Veport  woi^d  te  SLwelSd  P"'^"''^^  ^  ^"^^  ^"^P^^^"*' 

Vn^^'  r^ro^m^  T^  s^ier^  germane  In  both  bodies.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  amazed  to  find 

S3le)        ^                              600  000  Mr.  HALL.  One  final  question.  Mr.  out  that  the  chauffeur  for  the  Commis- 

Department"Jf"sa'iitl^y"Eiigi-  Speaker:  It  is  my  understanding  that  In  sioner  of  our  District  of  Columbia  during 

'        neerlng  (general  fund) :  Water  the  House  bUl  we  had  a  limited  amount  the   fiscal    year    1969   was   paid   about 

Pollution  control  plant.  Blue  for  the  very  pressing  problem  of  treat-  $17,000. 

Plains   - 16. 600. 000  ing  the  narcotic  victim  or  the  drug-abuse  "^  addition  to  that  language,  we  have 

A>r.  coovor  fho  hnrtcrof  <riH„HAH  a  rp  vlctlm.  Has  that  been  adjusted  and,  if  reduced  the  appropriation  for  chauffeurs 

ou^t  ffr'^Sfns  SSo  fofraoiS  raU^anlft  so.  has  this  needed  fund  been  increased  which  is  carried  in  the  budget  for  the 

?i^?r  r-nr^mitil  An  5nnrn^^^^^  by  the  conferees  or  by  the  other  body  as  Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic  by 

?p/rST?«v^n  n,,^?roT/of-rS^    S  ^^r  as  either  half  way  houses  or  narcotic  $20,000. 

SpvLtwLmn.tT.vP^bSfnce^'s^  treatment  Centers  are  concerned?  The  chauffeur  for  the  Commissioner 

»rnf^rfnr,^^^innirr,nr  ?«n^?lf  rf^^^^  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  has  a  regular  salary  rate  of  about  $6,600. 

w^mtlst  ha^e  a  raoiS  rSl  svs^  ind  Uke  to  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  His  overtime  during  fiscal  year  1969  has 

we  rZ?  have  a  frieiay  t^steS^to^^^^  from  Missouri  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  run  about  $10  800  for  a  total  of  a  UtUe 

w«n«  hill  1p   hIwJh  thPr!;^,',*^  for  important  items  in  the  bUl.  At  the  time  more  than  $17,000.  for  a  chauffeur.  Cer- 

House  bUl  we   deleted  the  requ^t  for  ^g^^^ought  this  blU  to  the  floor    my  tainly  I  wiU  say  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 

S;  n/Soo  S?he  reS>'n  thTtSe  meh°  JutSSed  friend  fr^Si  SL^C?i  '(S  tleman  from  Iowa,  that  all  of  us  have  the 

wav  Act  of  1968  had^o?  Le?n  SiSd  Hall)  .  caUed  this  matter  to  the  atten-  right  to  be  shocked  and  amazed  at  that 

^th  hv  thP  DiSirt  offlrialsThJ??on^  "on  of  the  House,  and  I  explained  that  amount.  I  want  the  genUeman  to  know 

with  by  the  District  officials.  That  condi-  ^hat  we  have  corrected  that  matter  in 

ie°^on  wSe^er  wfav^SfmSv^^Ac?  due  tolL'SoJt^SVJev^nue  this  conference  acUon. 

"fl96VshS;"ttVompS^:?t'h^^^^  in  conference   by  virtue  of  adjusting  Mr^^ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 

thor»icfrinf  ^ffioiou  some  of  the  other  amoimts,  we  have  genueman. 

^?o  .onfof ^r?;pnr.rt  fH«f  r..  hHna  ^een  able  to  allow  the  total  amount  re-  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

The  conference  report  that  we  bring  ^^^^^^  ^j  $1,758,900  to  expand  this  pro-  to  my  friend,  the  genUeman  from  Florida 

«A^7«nS'^Ti!;Tntw'»^Hv?H"Hpi"tS^  gram  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  say  (Mr.  Haley). 

!L;  L;  Tn  J^^fJt^Z  ^  LrPPH  l^hP  to  my  friend,  this  is  an  important  mat-  Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
^1  L  ?anc^oJf  ^v.r.h  f/a  r.«^/n?  ter.  and  I  appreciate  the  genUeman  caU-  genUeman  for  yielding.  I  just  want  to 
foUowmg  language  which  is  a  part  of  ^  attention  to  it.  inquire,  was  there  anything  put  in  this 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the  j^  hat.t.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  Uie  biU  for  the  trip  of  the  Mayor  of  Wash- 
part  of  the  House  accompanying  the  ggnUeman.  As  I  understand  it.  Uie  con-  ington  to  Uie  Soviet  Union?  And.  if  so. 
conference  report  we  are  now  consider-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^    ^^^  ^.  how  much? 

^^  ^l     K^i^        r  "}^-^f  °"?"  ^*^  justmente.  while  sUll  lowering  Uiis  final  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

and  this  body,  and  especially  the  Com-  conference  report  in  total  dollars  for  Uie  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished  friend, 

rmttee  on  Appropriations  m  Uie  House,  ^igtrict  of  Columbia,  not  only  over  Uiat  the  genUeman  from  Florida,  that  not 

believes  that  we  must  have  both  a  rapid  ^^  ^   ^^  ^^       ^,^^  ^^  ^^^        ^^j  one  dime  Is  In  Uiis  bill  to  be  used  for  Uiat 

raa  transit  s>;stem  and  a  freeway  system  ^    ^^  oUierlJody.  purpose.  I  understand  the  expenses  for 

in  our  Capital  City.  The  language  which  j^,.  natcher.  The  genUeman  is  ex-  Uie  Commissioner  to  make  Uiis  trip  to 

IS   m   the   conference  statement  is   as  ^^y  correct.  Moscow  and  oUier  points  are  funded  by 

follows.  ^j.  y^j^  i>oint,  I  yield  to  my  dlstin-  grant  from  the  mutual  education  and 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  guished    friend,    the    genUeman    from  cultural  exchange  activities  approprla- 

Jnl'^hot^h  i^fL°v?iv'«Vii^*anrt'!  ^nii'l^n  lowa  (Mr.  Gross)  .  tion  of  the  Department  of  State. 

[r^Mt  ^vsVnT^nir  ra;Tal^i?y.^^o"rde;^o  Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Uiank  Uie  ^^  Mr.  Speaker  at  this  time  I  yield  to  my 

meet  the  tremendous  day-by-day  growth  of  genUeman  from  Kentucky  for  yielding,  distinguished  friend,  the  genUeman  from 

traffic,  the  freeway  program  must  be  carried  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too.  commend  the  gen-  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis)  . 

out  along  with  the  rapid  rail  transit  system.  Ueman  from  Kentucky,  the  distinguished  Mr.  Speaker,  the  genUeman  Is  one  of 

There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  House  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  also  the  able  Members  of  this  House  and  he 

managers  to  halt  the  subway  program,  and  t^e  other  managers  on  the  part  of  the  has  been  all  during  the  years  an  out- 

the  denial  of  funds  at  this  time  will  not  stop  ^q^j^  for  What  I  Uilnk  is  a  good  con-  Standing  Member  of  Congress.  I  yield  to 

rnlSS'TreTtlr^in^d'"   do'evemhSg  ference  report  EspeciaUy  do  I  commend  the    genUeman    from   Wisconsin    (Mr. 

thev  can  to  enable  the  Authoritv  to  maintain  them  for  holdmg  firm  on  the  position  Davis)  such  tune  as  he  may  consume. 

Its  construction  schedule  and  'the  Integrity  they   have   taken   with   respect  to   the  Mr,  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 

of  its  financial  plan.  When  the  current  im-  traffic  problem  in  the  District  of  Co-  I  am  almost  as  embarrassed  as  I  am  sure 

passe  en  highway  construction  In  the  District  lumbia.  my  colleague  from  Iowa  w£is  when  we 

of  Columbia  is  resolved,  every  consideration  j  ^ave  one  more  minor  matter  I  would  were  delivering  eulogies  to  him  while 

Tv!"  ^.^111  ^Lt  ^Tfi»°'?^^73"^''  '^'"  like  to  ask  a  question  on.  I  have  been  waiting  for  Uie  papers  on  Uiis  conference 

the  District  s  share  01  the  cost  of  the  Wash-  ji  j.     w  j  «                  j.-         w     it.              i.  _<>.>^-<.  *-.  k-  _»_.,i«i.,^j 

ington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authoritys  disturbed  for  some  time  by  Uie  number  report  to  be  completed, 

fiscal  year  1971  construction  program.  Of  chauffeurs  of  Cadillacs  operated  in  I  believe  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  this  con- 

the  District  of  Columbia  by  public  offi-  ference  report  represents  the  best  pos- 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  cials  and  the  salaries   being  paid   the  sible  and  practical  solution  to  the  fiscal 

friend  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  .  chauffeurs.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  approximately  $17,000  or  $18,000  a  year  they  now  exist, 

the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I  certainly  for  chauffeurs.  Is  there  anything  in  this  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  although 

appreciate    his    clear,    forthright    and  conference  report  with  relation  to  that,  this    bill    is    substantially    below    the 

Illuminating  analysis  of  the  difference  or  does  the  genUeman  think  something  amounts  passed  separately  by  the  Sen- 

in  the  cost  of  the  budget,  the  House-  can  be  done  in  the  future  with  respect  ate  and  House,  this  does  not  and  cannot 

passed  bill,  that  of  the  Senate,  and  the  to  this?  represent  the  entire  funding  required 

conference  report.  I  compliment  him  on  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  for  the  District  of  Columbia  during  fis- 

the  action  that  has  been  taken,  and  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished  friend,  cal  year  1971.  We  know,  for  Instance. 
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that  in  order  to  stay  within  th(  avsdlable 
revenue  some  very  necessary  activities 
could  not  be  funded  in  this  till.  These 
activities  will  need  to  be  funded  in  a 
supplemental  bill  as  soon  as  the  addi- 
tional revenue  can  be  made  available. 

For  example,  there  is  almost  no  money 
in  this  bill  for  highway  maintenance 
sind  street  improvements,  anc  some  of 
the  necessary  sewer  and  water  facilities. 
These  are  going  to  have  to  b€  provided 
just  as  soon  as  the  additional  funds  be- 
come available. 

There  is  legislation  now  pend  ing  In  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  siddlt:  onal  bor- 
rowing authority,  an  increase  ii  i  the  Fed- 
eral payment,  and  increased  gasoline 
taxes.  These  latter  would  ma]:e  It  pos- 
sible to  replenish  the  highway  fund  and 
imdertake  some  of  the  nece$sary  im- 
provements on  the  streets  and  highways 
within  the  District. 

There  is  also  an  increase  ii  the  real 
estate  tax  pending  before  the  <  ity  coun- 
cil. This  is  something  over  wiich  that 
body  has  cognizance  and  authoi  ity  to  act. 

So,  as  these  measures  are  considered, 
and  to  the  extent  that  favorable  action 
results  in  additional  revenud  further 
funding  for  the  District  wUl  fcUow.  But 
there  are  definitely  some  activi  ies  in  the 
District  that  have  not  been  funded  and 
will  need  to  be  implemented  v  ithin  the 
course  of  the  fiscal  year  that  starts  to- 
morrow. 

I  should  also  mention  that  the  decision 
to  defer  funding  for  the  subwuy  in  this 
bill  was  based  primarily  on  the  merits  of 
the  existing  situation  relating  to  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  f o  r  the  EHs- 
trict  of  Columbia. 

We  had  also  been  concerned  that  Sen- 
ate action  had  resulted  in  the  c  eletion  of 
many  school  facilities  in  ordei  to  make 
fimds  available  for  addition!  J  capital 
outlay  projects  included  by  .he  other 
body.  However,  in  working  tMs  out  in 
conference — and  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man to  confirm  this — all  schoo  facilities 
which  the  District  of  Colimab  a  Is  now 
ready  to  proceed  with  have  beer  restored. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker  the  gen- 
tleman Is  correct. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  T  lere  were 
also  some  reductions  made  in  the  other 
body  on  the  basis  of  informat  on  which 
was  developed  after  the  bill  left  the 
House.  We  thought  those  were  valid  re- 
ductions, with  the  exception  of  school 
construction  and  concurred  wil  h  a  num- 
ber of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  represent  a  con- 
ference report  we  can  all  accept,  and  one 
which  I  certainly  endorse  and  s  upport. 

I  want  to  convey  my  respe  its  to  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky,  tie  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  the  effec- 
tive manner  in  which  he  handled  this 
conference  with  the  Members  o  '  the  Sen- 
ate in  order  to  bring  back  this  favorable 
piece  of  legislation  now  ixfore  the 
House. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  frii  nd  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  prev  ous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  igreed  to. 


AMSN0UXNT8  IN   OISAOKKMKNT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  first  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  7,  Une  20, 
Insert: 

"Provided  further.  That  thlB  appropriation 
shall  not  be  available  for  payment  of  pre- 
mium pay  to  any  employee  assigned  as  a 
chauffeur  for  the  Commissioner,  Deputy 
Commissioner,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  City 
Council  which  exceeds  In  the  aggregate  26 
percent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  ap- 
plicable to  such  employee. 

MOTION    OmKXO    BT    MB.    NATCHKR 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natchkr  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  8:  Page  9,  line  10, 
strike  out  "»64,294,000"  and  Insert  •'•91381,- 
000.", 

MOTION    OmBED    BT    MK.    NATCHXB 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natchkr  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sxim  proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert 
•■$57,384.000'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  9:  Page  9,  lines 
10  and  11.  strike  out  "of  which  «500.000  shall 
be  payable  from  the  highway  fund,  and 
$1,745,000"  and  insert  "of  which  $1,600,000 
shall  be  payable". 

MOTION    OfTEazS    BT    MR.    NATCHXR 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natchrr  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  out  and  Inserted  by 
said  amendment  Insert:  "of  which  $600,000 
shall  be  payable  from  the  highway  fund,  and 
$776,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  In 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11:  Page  9,  line  14, 
strike  out  "$3,389,300"  and  Insert  "$2,918,- 
100". 

MOTION    OrFEREO     BT     MB.     NATCHXR 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  tliat  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 


the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  ln< 
sert:  "$4,206,800". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  9.  line  20, 
Insert  ":  Provided  further.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing,  all  authorizations  for  capital 
outlay  projects  for  which  funds  are  provided 
by  this  paragraph,  shall  expire  on  June  30. 
1972.  except  authorizations  for  projects  as  to 
which  fvinds  have  been  obligated  in  whole  or 
in  part  prior  to  such  date.  Upon  expiration 
of  any  such  project  authorization  the  funds 
provided  herein  for  such  project  shall  lapse". 

MOTION  OrrCRZO  BT  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  in- 
sert: ":  Provided  further,  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing,  all  authorizations  for  capital 
outlay  projects,  except  those  projects  covered 
by  the  first  sentence  of  section  23(a)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-495.  approved  August  23.  1968).  for 
which  fimds  are  provided  by  this  paragraph, 
shall  expire  on  Jime  30.  1972,  except  author- 
izations for  projects  as  to  which  funds  have 
been  obligated  In  whole  or  In  part  prior  to 
such  date.  Upon  expiration  of  any  such  proj- 
ect authorization  the  funds  provided  herein 
for  such  project  shall  lapse". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  9.  line  20, 
Insert  the  following:  "Provided  further. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
any  authorization  for  a  capital  outlay  proj- 
ect for  which  funds  have  heretofore  been 
appropriated  shall  expire  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  Act  making  such  appropriation 
unless  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  period 
funds  for  such  project  were  or  will  have  been 
obligated  In  whole  or  In  part.  Upon  expira- 
tion of  any  such  project  authorization  the 
funds  appropriated  therefor  shall  lapse." 

MOTION    OfTEREO    BT    MX.    NATCHBl 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nimibered  13  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert:  ":  Provided  further.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  any  authorization 
for  a  capital" outlay  project,  except  those 
projects  covered  by  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 23(a)  of  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968  (Public  Law  90-495,  approved  August  23, 
1968),  for  which  funds  have  heretofore  been 
appropriated  shall  expire  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  Act  making  such  appropriation 
unless  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  period 
funds  for  such  project  were  or  will  have  been 
obligated  In  whole  or  In  part.  Upon  expira- 
tion of  any  such  project  authorization  the 
funds  appropriated  therefor  shall  lapse." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  N.^^tcher)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis), 
and  their  colleagues  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  completing  action  on  their  bill  to- 
day. This  is  the  one  bill  that  has  been 
passed  through  a(mference  during  this 
fiscal  year.  The  resr"*t^e  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Crov^mment  are  now 
operating  imder  a  conlmuing  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. This  action  serves  to  point  up  the 
Interest  of  the  Congress  in  legislation 
and  appropriations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  District  government  now 
has  a  bill;  they  know  what  they  have  to 
spend  and  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
operating  imder  a  continuing  resolution 
and  subsequent  conference  action. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natch- 
er) ,  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee; 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Davis)  ;  and  their  colleagues  for  their 
efforts  in  bringing  this  bill  to  final  pas- 
sage during  this  fiscal  year. 


CONSTITUENTS  OPPOSED  TO  MINI- 
MUM ANNUAL  INCOME  FOR  WEL- 
FARE RECIPIENTS 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  annual 
poll  of  my  constituents  of  the  west  dis- 
trict of  North  Dakota  show  they  are 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  a  mlnlmimi 
annual  Income  for  welfare  recipients, 
against  voting  rights  beginning  at  age 
18,  and  almost  unanimously  for  cutting 
off  Government  assistance  to  students 
who  demonstrate  violently. 

They  also  heavily  favor  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  voluntary 
prayer  in  public  schools. 

We  have  tabulated  the  first  9,000  re- 
sponses to  a  10-point  questionnaire 
which  was  mailed  to  all  81,000  postal 
patrons  in  my  district.  I  am  getting  much 
heavier  returns  than  were  received  in 
the  annual  samplings  I  have  been  taking 
since  1967.  They  are  still  coming  in  at  a 
rate  of  several  hundred  a  day  and  all  will 
be  coimted. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  the  questions. 


with  a  percentage  tabulation  of  the  re- 
sponses: 

RXS'DLTS  or  QinSnONNAIRE 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  government  should 
provide  a  guaranteed  minimum  annual  In- 
come to  welfare  recipients?  Tee,  22  percent; 
no.  78  percent. 

2.  As  a  means  of  stopping  Inflation,  would 
you  favor  Federal  wage,  price  and  credit  con- 
trols? Yes,  68  percent:  no,  32  percent. 

3.  Should  voting  rights  for  citizens  in  na- 
tional elections  begin  at  age  18?  Yes,  24  per- 
cent; no,  76  percent. 

4.  Would  you  favor  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  permit  voluntary  prayer  In 
our  public  schools?  Yes,  85  percent,  no,  16 
percent. 

5.  If  you  were  a  member  of  the  U.S  Senate, 
would  you  have  voted  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  G.  Harrow  Carswell  for  the 
Supreme  Court?  Yes,  64  percent;  no,  40  per- 
cent. 

6.  Do  you  favor  strengthening  of  the  ABM 
(Anti-Ballistic  Missile  System)  as  proposed 
by  the  President?  Yes,  63  percent;  no,  27  per- 
cent. 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  college  students  re- 
ceiving loans  or  grants  from  the  government 
should  have  such  assistance  cut  off  if  they 
actively  participate  In  demonstrations  which 
cause  property  or  physical  damage  or  which 
Interrupt  the  orderly  pursuit  of  education  by 
other  sudents?  Yes.  93  percent;  no.  7  per- 
cent. 

8.  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew  has  been 
speaking  out  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
How  would  you  rate  his  performance?  Good, 
60  percent;  fair.  24  percent;  poor  16  percent. 

9.  Would  you  favor  placing  a  limitation  of 
$20,000  a  year  on  the  amount  of  government 
payments  an  individual  farmer  could  receive? 
Farmers — Yes,  93  percent;  no  7  percent.  Non- 
farmers — Yes,  97  percent;  no,  3  percent. 

10.  Please  list  In  order  of  importance  pri- 
orities you  feel  are  most  urgent.  (List  by 
number  from  1  through  7,  with  number  1 
representing  what  you  consider  to  be  the 
item  of  first  priority,  and  so  on  through  num- 
ber 7) . 

[In  percent] 

1.  Ending  war  in  Vietnam 21 

2.  Controlling  Inflation 18 

3.  Crime  prevention  and  control 17 

4.  Strengthening  farm  income 18 

5.  Controlling  air,  water  and  land  pol- 

lution           12 

6.  Reducing  defense  spending 11 

7.  Increasing  aid  to  education 8 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  BACK  UP  DIS- 
TRICrr  OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports  of  a 
moderate  downturn  in  the  crime  rate  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  a  tribute 
to  the  valiant  work  of  an  expanded  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Force.  It  Is  about  time 
Congress  backed  up  our  police.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  enlarge  and  reorganize 
the  local  courts  has  been  with  us  for 
nearly  a  year,  while  the  need  for  speedier 
Justice  becomes  more  acute  every  day. 
Everyone  knows  that  long  delays  in  court 
proceedings  mean  needless  suffering  for 
the  innocent  and  an  increase  In  crime 
committed  on  bail,  but  still  the  public 
waits  for  Congress  to  act. 

It  is  true  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  contains  some  hotly  debated 
provisions  requiring  hard  negotiation  in 
conference.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that 
most  of  the  new  legislation  is  not  a  mat- 


ter of  serious  dispute  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.  I  have  no  answer  for 
citizens  who  ask  why  Congress  cannot  act 
promptly  on  the  sections  free  of 
controversy. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  a  letter  from 
the  Federal  City  Council  and  an  editorial 
from  station  WMAL  which  eloquently 
plead  for  action.  As  the  Federal  City 
Council  states: 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  Further  delay  on 
such  non-controversial  Items  as  court  re- 
organization will  cause  irreparable  harm  to 
the  City's  excellent  program  to  reduce  crime. 

I  join  the  Council  and  WMAL  in  urging 
immediate  enactment  of  the  vitally 
needed  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill.  Let  us  get  on  with 
it. 
The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Federal  Cut   Council, 

1255  25th  Street.  N.W.. 
Waahinffton.  D.O..  June  21, 1970. 
Hon.  Oilbert  Oude. 
UJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  Federal  City 
Coiincll  tirges  you  to  support  prompt  action 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Bill  and 
to  Insist  that  adequate  funds  be  authorized 
to  Implement  the  bill's  many  provisions. 

The  Council  haa  long  been  Interested  In 
the  public  safety  of  aU  citizens  of  and  visi- 
tors to  Washington.  It  has  been  Involved 
over  the  years  In  a  number  of  activities  to 
lessen  neighborhood  tensions,  to  Insure  ade- 
quate law  enforcement  in  the  city,  tru^  to 
secure  an  adequate  system  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice. Consistent  with  this  policy,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Federal  City  CouncU 
at  Its  recent  meeting  voted  to  urge  quick 
action  on  the  Crime  Bill  which  is  now  in- 
conference. 

The  Council  recognizes  that  a  few  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  are  highly  controversial  and 
raise  serious  Constitutional  questions.  But 
the  great  majority  of  the  provisions  are  sup- 
ported by  all  Bides  and  by  modem  penal 
thought.  Passage  of  these  non-controversial 
provisions  is  essential  to  our  crime  reduction 
efforts  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  Tteretan,  we 
Mige  you  quickly  to  move  this  legislation 
with  or  without  the  controversial  sections. 
If  agreement  on  the  disputed  provisions  can 
not  be  reached  now,  perhaps  they  could  be 
the  subject  of  subsequent  legislation.  But 
tune  is  of  the  essence.  P*urther  delay  on  such 
non-controversial  items  as  court  reorgani- 
zation will  cause  Irreparable  harm  to  the 
city's  excellent  program  to  reduce  crime. 

We  also  feel  that  It  would  be  particularly 
unfortunate  to  pass  this  crucial  legislation 
and  fall  to  provide  adequate  funding.  The 
promise  of  a  qaajor  assault  on  crime  must 
not  be  broken  by  insufficient  financing. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  in  desperate 

need  of  modern  anti-crime  legislation.  We 

urge  your  continued  effort  to  produce  such 

legislation  at  the  soonest  poesible  moment. 

Sincerely, 

Stephen  Ailxs, 

President. 
Mark  Sttllivan,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Crime  Committee. 

WMAL-TV  Editorial.  June  15.  1970 
For  those  members  of  Congress  who  may 
not  have  heard  President  Nixon's  remarks  to 
U.S.  attorneys  last  week,  we  would  like  to 
repeat  them  here : 

"The  major  failure  of  this  Congress  has 
been  its  failure  to  act  on  any  of  the  crime 
legislation  .  .  .  These  are  issues  that  are 
above  partisan  politics.  1  think  it  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  get  off  the  dead  center  on 
which  it  presently  has  been  operating,  to 
get  these  bills  out  of  a  committee,  to  give 
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the  members  of  the  House  an^ 
chance  lo  operate,  and  get  them 
President  desk  for  signatures  .  . 
the  tools  from  Cong^ress.  we  will 
and  we  will  reduce  this  rate  of 
Is  the  number  one  Issue  that 
pie  .  .  .  For  the  Congress  to  fall 
will  be  something  that  the  peo;  >le 
member  . . 

To   the   President's   pointed 
the  next  election,  we  can  add  on 
leading  example  of  a  needed  bill 
Congress  Is  the  D.C.  antl-crlme 
For  weeks,  we  have  been  urging 
Senate  conference  committee  to 
for  final  action.  Now  that  the 
said  It.  Congress  must  respond. 
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(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the  H(  use  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  cf  my  col- 
leagues a  very  forthright  speech  deliv- 
ered in  New  York  on  Monday,  June  29, 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  pCrom  New 
York,  Mario  Biaggi. 

Since  coming  to  Congre^,  Mario 
Biaggi  has  endeared  himself  tt  all  of  us 
because  of  his  courageous  position  on 
behalf  of  our  servicemen  and  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  our  coimtry. 

He  has  devoted  a  major  por  ion  of  his 
life  to  law  enforcement,  haviag  served 
for  over  23  years  in  the  New  Y  ork  Police 
Department  smd  having  earns  1  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  America's  most  deco- 
rated policeman. 

In  his  speech,  Mario  Biagc::  says  the 
things  that  must  be  said  toda;  r.  Most  of 
all,  if  America  is  to  remain  s;rong  and 
united,  it  is  necessary  that  we  heed  the 
words  of  Congressman  Biaggi  in  his  ad- 
dress before  more  than  250,00a  people  at 
Columbus  Circle  in  New  Yorl .  wherein 
he  says  it  is  essential  that  all  f  ■ee- think- 
ing people  who  believe  in  the  principles 
of  democracy  be  treated  equaJy,  fairly, 
and  with  justice  under  our  la' vs. 

The  press  release  announcing  his 
speech,  and  the  full  text  of  Ids  speech 
follow : 

PRXSa    RXLEASS 

Congressman  Mario  BUggl  (D' Bx)  today 
praised  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hojver  before 
a  throng  of  almost  260,000  people  celebrat- 
ing Italian  Unity  Day  at  Coliunbus  Circle, 
and  assured  his  audience,  many  of  whom 
had  voiced  resentment  at  FBI  haiassment  of 
lUlo-Amerlcan,  that  alleged  imj  roper  con- 
duct by  FBI  agents,  where  It  iexlsts,  was 
more  human  failure  than  establUhed  policy. 

Biaggi  had  conferred  with  Mr.  aoover  last 
Friday  to  discuss  the  complaint!  registered 
by  a  good  many  of  those  demonstrating  to- 
day, and  said  "Mr.  Hoover  assi;  red  me  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  be  will  iiot  tolerate 
any  improper  conduct  by  FBI  agents  and 
that  he  will  vigorously  prosecute  my  wrong- 
ful actions  on  their  psjt." 

Noting  that  Charles  Bonaparte,  an  Italian- 
American  who  was  Attorney  Geieral  under 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  the 
fotmder  of  the  agency  that  eventually  be- 
came the  PBI,  Biaggi  declared:  I  "The  con- 
troversy raging  between  the  PB|  and  some 
Italian-Americans  Is  an  incongruity  of  strik- 
ing proportions."  I 

"Without  a  doubt,  the  FBI  ant  Ita  direc- 
tor, J.  Eklgar  Hoover  deserve  the!  respect  of 
us  all,"  Biaggi   said.  "Let  us  ndt  fall  Into 


the  trap  of  employing  for  our  own  use  that 
which  we  condemn.  Because  of  the  miscon- 
duct of  a  few,  let  us  not  use  a  wide  black 
brush  on  the  FBI — and  let  not  the  FBI  or 
any  other  law  enforcement  agency  use  the 
same  brush  on  us." 

Biaggi,  who  In  23  years  on  the  New  York 
City  police  force,  earned  the  title  "America's 
Most  Decorated  Policeman,"  said  he  bad  al- 
ways had  contempt  for  "the  punks  and 
hoodlums  and  their  bosses — especially  thoee 
of  Italian  ancestry  who  shame  us  ...  I 
condemn  their  criminal  acts,  but  I  also 
vigorously  condemn  the  attempt  by  segments 
of  our  society  to  stigmatize  Italian-Ameri- 
cans by  group  guilt." 

He  also  Issued  a  call  to  the  press  to  cease 
using  the  "easy  words"  such  as  "allegedly 
Mafia"  and  "allegedly  Cosa  Nostra"  which 
have  become  synonymous  with  organized 
crime,  "a  connotation  that  carries  with  It 
the  connotation  that  crime  Is  the  exclusive 
preserve  of  Italian-Americans."  He  appealed 
for  a  recognition  of  crime  for  what  It  Is — 
"a  national  evil  threatening  the  very  fabric 
of  America,  a  plague  that  knows  no  geo- 
graphic, economic  or  ethnic  boundaries." 

Speech    Deuve&eo    bt    Congressman    Mario 

BlACCI 

This  day  has  been  a  long  time  coming.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  spirit  It  expresses  will  not 
die  with  the  setting  sun.  For,  If  there  Is  one 
thing  that  has  been  lacking  among  Italian- 
Americans,  It  Is  the  theme  of  this  day — 
unity. 

I  am  here  with  you  not  only  as  a  Congress- 
man, but  also  as  President  of  the  Orand 
Council  of  Columbia  Associations  In  Civil 
Service,  which  represents  more  than  80  thou- 
sand Americans  of  Italian  origin. 

We  have  joined  here  today  to  demonstrate 
our  solidarity  with  the  more  than  22  million 
other  Americans  of  Italian  ancestry  who  are 
working  dally  with  us  to  preserve  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  freedom  we  are  able 
to  enjoy  in  this  country. 

But  isn't  it  strange  that  we  should  find 
It  necessary  to  gather  here  at  all,  to  demon- 
strate what  should  be  well  known  to  all 
Americans? 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  it  would  be  all 
right  for  non-Italian  speakers  to  appear  here 
today,  but  that  an  Italian  speaker  would  do 
so  at  his  own  peril:  They  say  my  attempt 
to  defend  the  civil  rights  of  my  fellow  Italo- 
Amerlcans  would  be  misrepresented — even 
distorted — as  a  defense  of  criminal  influ- 
ences. But  I  don't  buy  that  and  every  right 
thinking  American  will  reject  that  premise. 
But  it  certainly  reveals  the  disastrous  effects 
of  an  evil  psychology  that  has  been  allowed 
to  develop  imperceptlvely  but  insidiously 
over  the  years.  The  civil  rights  of  everyone 
are  precious;  they  transcend  ethnic  Unes.  We 
can't  afford  to  be  content  because  it's  a 
neighbor's  house  that  is  burning  and  not  our 
own;  it  might  easily  spread  to  ours. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  necessary  that 
I  be  here  because  forces  and  attitudes  in  our 
country  have  produced  and  perpetuated  a 
strange  phenomenon.  Many  of  the  govern- 
mental, social,  and  business  Institutions  of 
America  are  practicing — either  consciously 
or  imconsclously — a  discriminatory  harass- 
ment and  a  subtle  but  Insidious  bias  against 
Americans  of  Italian  extraction. 

It  is  a  controversial  issue;  that's  for  stire. 
I  know  It,  and  you  know  it.  And  because  It  is 
controversial,  some  well-intentioned  people 
advised  me  not  to  get  Involved — It  might  not 
be  too  smart  politically.  Let  me  say  here — 
I  ve  always  had  contempt  for  the  punks  and 
hoodlums  and  their  bosses — and  especially 
those  of  Italian  ancestry  who  shame  us.  As 
a  former  police  officer,  I  condemn  their  crimi- 
nal acts,  but  I  also  vigorously  condemn  the 
attempts  by  segments  of  our  society  to  stig- 
matize and  intimidate  Italian  Americans  by 
group  guilt. 

But,  my  friends,  the  principle  we  are  dis- 


cussing here  is  far  too  compelling  for  me 
to  heed  such  warnings.  I  have  come  because 
I  believe  our  cause  is  far  more  Important 
than  personal  political  considerations. 

If  the  Issue  Is  controversial,  so  be  It.  In  my 
mind,  avoidance  of  controversy  is  synony- 
mous with  mediocrity.  And  God  knows — we 
certainly  don't  need  more  mediocrity  on  the 
political  scene  today. 

Some  people  call  me  a  fighter  of  lost  causes. 
I  don't  agree.  I  have  fought  and  won  because 
I  believe  in  the  principles  I  fought  for.  I'm 
confident  that  today,  too,  we  can  fight  and 
win — but  we  must  do  It  together. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  when 
a  social  studies  book  that  defamed  the 
lUUan  Immigrant  shamelessly,  singling  out 
our  people  for  special  scorn  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  good  that  we  have 
contributed  to  America,  was  in  use  In  the 
New  York  City  public  school  system.  We 
changed  that,  and  the  offensive  passage  was 
removed.  More  than  that,  a  mental  scar  was 
prevented  from  being  Inflicted  on  our  young 
impressionable  children  who  might  find  It 
uncomfortable  to  argue  with  a  textbook  even 
when  they  know  the  book  is  evilly  wrong- 
There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  that  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  used 
ethnic  description  in  broadcasts  over  a  wide 
range  of  states  for  wanted  persons,  too  often 
playing  a  guessing  game  as  to  the  ethnic 
background  of  those  being  sought.  We 
changed  that,  and  there  Is  no  more  guess- 
work permitted  in  these  broadcasts,  an  ac- 
complishment that  benefits  all  nationali- 
ties— not  just  Italo-Amerlcans. 

This  has  been  part  of  our  concern  for  civil 
rights  for  all  people.  In  1964,  we  whole- 
heartedly supported  the  Civil  Rights  Act  for 
black  i>eople.  We  have  vigorously  defended 
the  rights  of  the  Jews,  the  Poles,  the  Ger- 
mans and  others  whose  rights  were  being 
threatened  or  taken  away.  We  need  not 
apologize  for  defending  the  civil  rights  of 
Italian -Americans;  our  credentials  are  secure 
on  that  score. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  The  list  is  long,  and 
the  time  Is  short.  But  this  is  not  a  day  for  a 
recitation  of  grievances.  This  is  a  day  to  serve 
notice  on  a  wide  front — and  In  unmistakable 
voltime  and  clarity — that  the  continued  af- 
front to  our  people  is  not  going  to  go  un- 
challenged. 

And  notice  has  been  served  that  we  have 
had  enough  of  the  subtle  and  not-so-subtle 
forms  of  discrimination  practiced  against 
our  people — discrimination  perpetuated  by 
ctistom  and  nourished  by  tradition. 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  that  we 
are  too  sensitive  to  these  assaults  on  our 
dignity?  Yes,  even  by  some  Italo-Amerlcans. 
They  are  either  suffering  from  tunnel  vision 
or  are  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple and  reality.  Let  me  tell  you  something. 
A  lack  of  response  to  the  sensitivities  of 
people  Is  the  root  of  most  of  the  problems  in 
this  country.  And  problems  do  not  solve 
themselves.  Perhaps  time  solves  some,  but  for 
too  many  people  the  time  is  too  long,  the 
wounds  too  painful,  to  wait.  We  cannot — we 
must  not — and  we  will  not  endure  these 
Indignities  any  longer. 

We  are  here  today  to  demonstrate  that 
imlty  In  righting  a  real  wrong  In  our  society. 
For  that  reason,  we  can  only  be  commended 
by  ofiSclals  In  our  government,  by  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  by  the  press,  and  by  the 
public  at  large. 

And  while  we  are  not  directing  our  objec- 
tions to  any  one  Institution  in  America,  there 
Is  good  reason  for  us  to  believe  that  some  In- 
dividual members  of  the  news  media  and 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  share  a  per- 
sistent attitude  that  defames  the  Italian- 
American  community  as  a  whole. 

That  attitude  is  the  result  of  a  growing 
tendency  to  associate  all  Americans  of  Italian 
ancestry  with  organized  crime.  Yet  my  own 
23  years  as  a  New  York  City  iK)llce  officer 
belle  that  notion.  During  that  time  I  spilled 
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my  share  of  blood  In  the  performance  of 
duty — something  that  has  served  as  a  solid 
basis  for  my  belief  and  respect  for  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  general. 

I  am  proud  of  my  police  service  and  equally 
proud  of  the  enormous  contributions  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  of  Italian 
extraction  to  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
the  administration  of  Justice  throughout  our 
history. 

And  I  am  sure  that  I,  and  they,  will  not 
yield  one  scintilla  in  our  fight  against  crime, 
whether  it  be  organized  or  unorganized; 
whether  It  be  out  In  the  streets  or  behind 
the  closed  doors  of  some  business,  govern- 
ment, or  other  organization  in  this  country. 

Now.  I  want  to  share  a  secret  with  you, 
one  that  very  few  people  in  this  country 
know.  The  founder  of  the  present  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  was  an  Italian.  His 
name  was  Charles  J.  Bonaparte.  As  attorney 
general  under  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
he  formed  a  unit  that  eventually  grew  Into 
the  present-day  FBI. 

Just  recently  in  Washington.  I  was  hon- 
ored to  participate  in  an  event  that  paid 
tribute  to  this  great  Italian-American,  a  cere- 
mony that  takes  on  added  significance  today 
in  the  wake  of  demonstrations  by  some  Italo- 
Amerlcans  in  New  York  City  protesting  Im- 
proper conduct  by  the  FBI. 

It  vividly  emphasizes  once  again  the  ob- 
vious but  little-discussed  fact  of  American 
history — that  Italian-Americans  have  played 
and  continue  to  play  a  significant  role  in 
protecting  the  freedoms  we  all  enjoy.  In  pre- 
serving without  rancor  or  intimidation,  law 
and  order  across  the  land. 

Attorney  General  Bonaparte  foresaw  a 
tremendous  need  for  a  special  Investigative 
unit  in  the  Department  of  Justice  to  cope 
with  the  increasing  turmoil  and  crime 
plaguing  the  country  at  that  time.  Since 
then,  the  contributions  of  the  men  of  the 
FBI — many  of  whom  were  of  Italian  ances- 
try— are  Indelibly  etched  in  the  annals  of 
law  enforcement  and  justice. 

Considering  the  role  of  Bonaparte  and  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  dedicated  Italo-Ameri- 
can  law  enforcement  officials  In  city,  state, 
and  federal  agencies  who  proudly  wear  the 
symbol  of  Italy  in  their  heritage,  the  con- 
troversy raging  between  the  FBI  and  some 
Italian  Americans  is  an  incongruity  of  strik- 
ing proportions. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  FBI  and  Its  director, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  deserve  the  respect  of  us  all. 
Let  us  not  fall  Into  the  trap  of  employing 
for  our  own  use  that  which  we  condemn. 
Because  of  the  misconduct  of  a  few,  let  us 
not  use  a  wide  black  br\ish  on  the  FBI — and 
let  not  the  FBI  or  any  other  law  enforcement 
agency  use  the  same  brush  on  us. 

True,  there  are  still  some  members  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  who  associate  all 
Italian-Americans  with  those  relatively  few 
among  us  Involved  In  organized  crime.  In- 
deed, in  all  types  of  organizations,  Italian- 
Americans  face  an  Insidious  bias  that  comes 
from  a  mythical  association  with  crime. 

The  fact  Is  that  of  our  more  than  22  mil- 
lion Italian-Americans,  only  5,000 — a  mere 
one-fiftieth  of  one  percent — are  Involved  In 
organized  crime.  Why,  that's  better  than  the 
99  and  44/lOOths  per  cent  purity  of  Ivory 
Soap. 

Yet  this  terrible  crime-association  myth 
continues.  No  matter  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  outstanding  law  enforcement  people 
are  of  Italian  descent;  no  matter  that  the 
social,  economic  and  political  contributions 
of  the  Italian-American  community  are 
legion;  no  matter  that  the  history  of  cultural 
development  of  all  Immigrant  groups  con- 
tains an  era  In  which  Illegal  activities  may 
have  presented  the  only  avenue  for  upward 
mobility;  and  no  matter  that  the  FBI  Itself 
traces  Its  own  history  back  to  a  founder  of 
Italian  heritage.  The  infamous  image  of  or- 
ganized  crime   lingers   and   carries   over   In 


some  way  to  each  of  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  extraction. 

What  forces  perpetuate  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon? A  clue  to  the  answer  may  lie  in 
the  realization  that  human  falling  rather 
than  established  policy  contributes  to  its 
existence. 

This  Is  no  easy  problem  to  overcome.  Hu- 
man flaws  nurtured  and  reinforced  by  the 
mass  media  eventually  become  institutional- 
ized and — as  de  facto  policy — can  do  more 
harm  than  established  rules.  In  this  un- 
fortunate setting,  myth  is  transformed  Into 
fact  and,  in  turn,  the  abuse  of  power  and 
ethnic  harassment  Is  shrouded  in  false  jus- 
tification. 

No  agency  or  Institution,  If  we  examine 
each  closely,  is  free  of  such  practices.  Since 
the  beginning  of  time,  humanity  has  been 
faced  with  the  problems  created  by  exces- 
sive use  of  power.  In  law  enforcement  espe- 
cially, because  of  Its  very  nature,  abuse  of 
power,  if  not  checked,  can  easily  proliferate 
and  destroy. 

Pastor  Niemoeller,  In  Nazi  Germany,  re- 
lated a  story  that  provides  us  with  a  con- 
vlent  moral.  It  was  during  Hitler's  regime, 
and  he  stood  by  idly  while  Hitler  persecuted 
Jews  and  said:  "I  was  not  a  Jew,  therefore  I 
did  not  object."  And  when  Hitler  persecuted 
the  Catholics,  he  said,  "I  was  not  a  Catholic, 
therefore  I  did  not  object."  And  when  trade 
union  members  felt  the  wrath  of  Hitler,  he 
said:  "I  was  not  a  member  of  the  trade 
unions,  therefore  I  did  not  object."  And  fin- 
ally, when  Hitler  went  after  him,  there  was 
no  one  left  to  object  to. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  clear.  People 
should  not  wait  until  injustice  touches  them 
directly,  for  these  things  have  a  way  of 
spreading  until  they  engulf  us  all.  If  an  in- 
justice is  apparent  anywhere,  we  are  obliged 
to  take  action.  If  we  see  a  wrong,  we  must 
make  it  right.  We  therefore  need  the  co- 
operation and  help  of  all  right-thinking 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  ethnic  or  re- 
ligious background.  The  crucial  point  is  that 
wherever  and  whenever  it  exists,  abuse  of 
power,  defamation,  and  ethnic  harassment 
must  be  ferreted  out  and  dealt  with  Immedi- 
ately. Otherwise,  the  very  foundation  of  otir 
law  enforcement  system,  a  system  built  over 
the  years  by  the  dedication  of  Americans, 
many  of  whom  were  of  Italian  descent,  will 
be  seriously  eroded  and  eventually  criunble. 

Our  country  has  been  fortunate  In  having 
law  enforcement  systems  that  provide  a  good 
deal  of  self -policing  They  tend  to  clean  their 
own  houses.  When  abuse  of  power  or  im- 
proper conduct  is  discovered,  the  wrongdoers 
are  usually  severely  dealt  with 

However,  while  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  deeply  concerned  with  the  perform- 
ance of  its  own  members,  a  share  of  the  re- 
spKjnslbility  for  eliminating  the  practice  be- 
belongs  with  the  public.  Their  ccHnplaints, 
properly  processed  and  reasonably  made,  will 
receive  the  attention  of  all  good  police  ad- 
ministrators. 

This  past  Friday  I  conferred  with  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  an  hour  and  20 
minutes  in  the  company  of  my  colleague. 
Congressman  John  Rooney  of  Brooklyn.  I  dis- 
cussed the  situation  that  we  In  the  Italian- 
American  community  are  facing.  Mr.  Hoover 
assured  me  In  no  luicertaln  terms  that  he 
will  not  stand  for  the  defamation  of  the 
Italian-American  or  any  other  by  the  men 
under  his  command.  Nor  Vlll  he  tolerate  any 
other  improper  or  Illegal  conduct  by  them. 
He  p>olnted  out  that  several  hundred  of  his 
FBI  agents  are  of  Italian  extraction,  and  I 
know  be  is  proud  of  them  and  their  work. 
I  am  certain  that  be  will  vigorously  investi- 
gate any  complaint  presented  to  him  con- 
cerning improper  conduct  by  bis  agents. 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  any  such  illegal 
action,  by  the  FBI  or  any  other  organization, 
let  me  know,  and  ril  see  to  it  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  or  the  appropriate  official  knows 
about  the  incident.  As  far  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover 


is  concerned,  he  has  prcmlaad  action,  and  I 
believe  him. 

But  I  must  make  one  more  appeal.  And 
that  I  direct  to  the  mass  media.  We  should 
not  despair  because  of  their  past  treatment 
of  Italian- Americans;  rather  v;e  should  be 
hopeful  that  they  will  break  away  from  the 
easy  headline  words  and  the  continued  in- 
discriminate use  of  alleged  "Mafia"  or  alleged 
"Cosa  Nostra"  as  synonymous  for  organized 
crime — an  equation  that  carries  with  It  the 
connotation  that  crime  is  the  exOltHlve  pre- 
serve of  Italian -Americans.  I  ask  you  gentle- 
men of  the  press  to  join  in  eliminating  this 
bias,  and  begin  to  view  crime  for  what  it  Is — 
a  national  evil  threatening  the  very  fabric 
of  America,  a  plague  that  knows  no  geo- 
graphic, economic  or  ethnic  boundaries. 

And  to  all  of  you  who  hear  my  voice  today, 
let  me  say,  nov^'that  we  are  here,  now  that 
we  have  gathered,  we  must  go  forward  and 
help  to  unravel  the  knotted  problems  which 
beset  all  Americans.  We  shall  be  p>eaceful,  we 
shall  be  loyal,  but  we  will  not  be  afraid  to 
stand  up  and  demand  Justice.  We  shall  never 
again  tolerate  hunalUatlon  or  Injustice  and 
we  today  pledge  ourselves  to  the  never-ending 
fight  to  protect  America  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. Let  us  hope  that  this  day  of  unity  shall 
continue  into  something  which  belp>6  to  heal 
the  wotmds  and  bind  our  courage  more  firm- 
ly with  our  fellow  Americans  In  freedom  and 
Justice  for  all. 


SLOVAK  WORLD  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  TAPT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  SpesJter,  last  week  the 
American  Slovak  fraternal  and  religious 
organizations  were  participating  in  the 
First  Slovak  World  Congress  which  was 
held  in  New  York  City  at  the  Americana 
Hotel.  I  had  both  the  honor  and  the 
pleasure  to  be  one  of  their  guests  at  the 
banquet,  Sunday,  June  21,  together  with 
my  colleagues  from  the  Congress — Ray 
J.  Madden,  Paxil  Findley,  Michael  A. 
Feighan,  WiLLiAii  E.  Minshall,  and 
John  M.  Murphy.  Congressman  Joseph 
M.  Gaydos,  himself  of  Slovak  origin,  was 
unfortunately  in  hospital  at  the  time  and 
missed  this  worthy  event.  Ambassador 
Nguyen  Huu  Chi,  permanent  observer  to 
the  United  Nations,  was  also  present. 
Representatives  of  other  American  na- 
tionalities were  also  present. 

Senator  John  G.  Tower,  an  outstand- 
ing American  and  an  eloquent  speaker, 
gave  the  keynote  address.  It  was  a  fine 
speech  and  the  assembled  were  imanl- 
mous  in  their  praise  of  Senator  Tower's 
presentation  and  knowledge  of  history. 

Among  the  many  delegates  from  the 
free  world,  Including  from  Australia, 
Latin  America,  E:urope,  and  Canada,  who 
attended  the  sessions  were  also  three 
bishops,  Andrew  G.  Grutka  of  Gary,  Ind., 
the  honorary  chairman  of  the  congress; 
Michael  Rusnak  of  Toronto,  and  Paul 
Hnllica  of  Rome,  Italy.  Stephen  B. 
Roman,  the  internationally  known  in- 
dustrialist from  Canada,  chaired  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  congress  with  Bishop 
Gnitka.  Mr.  Roman  was  elected  the 
chairman  of  the  Slovak  World  Congress 
for  1970-71. 

The  major  organizations  from  the 
United  States  participating  in  the  con- 
gress Included  the  National  Slovak  So- 
ciety, presided  by  John  Pankuch,  the 
Slovak  Catholic  Union,  presided  by  John 
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A.  Sabol,  the  Catholic  Sokol,  pilesided  by 
Paul  FaJat.  Slovak  League  of  j  America, 
by  Edward  Behunclk.  I 

Peeling  certain  that  many  dther  her- 
itage groups  in  our  great  covintry  will 
find  gems  of  hope  for  their  oim  Ideals, 
I  Include  Senator  Towra's  introduction 
and  speech  in  the  Record  at  t^  point: 

iNTKODXJCTION     OF    KST     SPXiXJEB 

(By    Joseph    Krajsa.    editor    of    tjhe    largest 
fraternal  American  Slovak  newspaper) 
Wben  you  think  of  Texas  you  Immedi- 
ately think  of  something  big.  Ani  President 
Nixon  has  sent  someone  Big  to  extend  official 
greetings  to  the  Slovak  World  Cofigress.  The 
distinguished    United   States   Senator   from 
Texas.  Senator  Tower,  known  as  la  Progrea- 
•ive-Conservatlve,  Is  a  close  advlaar  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  serves  on  three  iiajor  com- 
mittees— Armed  Services.  Banklnf  and  Cva- 
rency,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production.  He  has  spent  more  tli^ie  with  our 
commanders  and  troops  In  Sou|heast  Asia 
than  any  other  member  of  the 
Senator  Is  an  Internationally  k 
and  has  been  distinguished  as  al  gentleman 
of  dedicated  zeal.  All  of  you  pfesent  here 
today  have  displayed  a  zeal  for  i 
are  fortunate  that  o»ir  dlatlngul 
can.   Senator   Tower,   shares   ov 
presence  here  during  his  busy  c 
session   proves    his   Interest   In 
cause,  a  cause  so  common  to 
ethnic  cultiires.  His  message  wiulbe  reward- 
ing to  all  nationality  groups,  biit  especially 
to  the  Slovak  delegates  here  assepibled  from 
ail  over  the  free  world.  And  yes,  ;Senator.  to 
the  thousands  of  Slovak  Amertcans  living  in 
Texas,  too.  It  has  been  said  that  one  day 
the  world  will  be  reformed,  but  not  by  re- 
formers, but  as  a  result  of  a    seal   for  an 
Ideal  that  Is  burning  In  the  hearts  of  dedi- 
cated men.  Ladles  and  gentlemin.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  an  intimatlonally 
known    gentleman,   our   guest    <if   honor,   a 
public   servant   of  dedicated   zeal,   our  dis- 
tinguished United  States  Senator  from  the 
State    of    Texas,    the    Honorable    John    G 
Tower. 

Thank  you  for  that  very  fine  Introduction. 
Mr.  President,  Your  Excellencli «,  Reverend 
clergy.    Mr.    Ambassador,    my    d  stlngulshed 
colleagues  In  the  Congress,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. 

It  certainly  Is  a  great  pleasurt  to  be  here 
today.  It's  extremely  difficult  for  me  to 
undertake  to  address  you  as  the  Inal  speaker 
on  the  program.  I  have  llstene<  with  gre.it 
Interest  to  all  that  has  been  sa  d.  but  have 
not  understood  It  all,  since  I  don't  speak 
Slovak.  And  so  I  am  reasonably  sure  that 
Steve  Roman  has  probably  madi  my  speech. 
But  ni  find  out  afterwards 

I  think  that  this  Is  a  great  an  1  significant 
moment  that  you  meet  here  IQ  your  first 
World  congress.  I  think  It  la  always  In- 
spiring when  like-minded  pe<ple  get  to- 
gether for  a  noble  common  cause.  You  are 
Slovaks  and  I  am  an  Anglo-Saion.  But  we 
are  all  children  of  God.  And  as  ^uch,  we  are 
enjoined  to  stand  fast  In  the  liberty  with 
Christ  who  set  us  free.  We  art  all  of  one 
family.  And  we  are  our  brothers  In  the  com- 
mon cause  to  try  to  achieve  lii  this  world, 
and  In  that  which  God  Intends  freedom  for 
all  mankind. 

There  are  those  In  this  worll  today  who 
I  think  are  ready  to  give  up  In  the  struggle 
agaiiMt  totalitarianism.  I  am  so  1  lappy  to  note 
that  you  people  are  not  among  them.  There 
are  many  In  ovir  country  whq  have  never 
felt  tbe  lash  of  communist  Imperialism.  Be- 
cause Karl  Marx  stated  things  m  lofty  terms. 
In  terms  of  thinking  what  he  Considered  to 
be  human  objectives,  they  thlnkj  perhaps  that 


system  Is  not  so  bad  after  all. 
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totalitarian  system,  but  I've  been  in  places 
In  this  world  where  I've  seen  the  stultifying 
and  Inhuman  effects  of  the  communist  drive 
for  world  aggrandisement. 

As  It  has  been  noted,  I  have  been  In  Viet- 
nam several  times.  I  returned  from  there, 
most  recently,  several  weeks  ago.  Two  weeks 
ago,  today,  I  was  sludging  around  on  the 
battlefield  in  Cambodia.  Today  I-m  glad  to 
report  to  you  that  we  are  achieving  our  ob- 
jectives in   Vietnam.   We  can  measure   our 
achievement   in  several  ways.   We  have   re- 
duced the  capacity  of  the  enemy  to  wage 
massive  forces  against  us.  We  have  improved 
the  fighting  quallOes  of  the  army  of  South 
Vietnam.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  that  Army, 
and  Indeed  all  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  South 
Vietnam,  performed  In  a  most  professional, 
courageous  and  effective  manner  in  the  re- 
cent and   current   operations   In   Cambodia. 
And,  I  am  given  to  understand  by  the  mili- 
tary commanders,  that  this  will  hasten  the 
day  when  we  can  bring  our  boys  back  home. 
But  I  think  the  most  important  reason,  and 
underlying  everything.  Is  the  fact  that  now 
meet   of   the   Vietnamese   people    have   had 
some    experience    with    Communism.    They 
may  not  understand  democracy,  as  you  and 
I  understand  it.  They  may  not  understand 
all  of  the  responsibilities  of  self-government, 
as  you  and  I  understand  It.  Thoee  who  have 
lived  under  the  Viet  Cong,  and   under  the 
heel  of  North  Vietnamese  military  have  made 
a  decision,  that  they  would  rather  be  with  us. 
I  think  that  the  only  way  we  can  fall  to 
accomplish  our  objectives,  in  trying  to  com- 
bat commiuilst  aggression  In  Southeast  Asia, 
Is  for  the  people  here  at  home  to  throw  In 
the  towel.  I  do  not  think  we  can  loae  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asia  if  we  can  maintain  our 
presence  there. 

I  know  I  don't  have  to  convince  you  about 
our  responsibilities  In  the  world.  You  know 
what  Communism  has  done  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  what  America  must  do  to  maintain 
her  own  security.  You  know  the  reason  why. 
It's  the  same  reason  that  we  fight  today  In 
South  Vietnam  because  Communist  aggressor 
powers  seek  to  expand  their  realm  by  force. 
There  are  so  many  naive  people,  iinfor- 
tunately.  too  many  of  them  on  the  college 
faculties  of  this  country,  who  hold  that 
there  Is  no  danger  from  Communist  ag- 
gression. I  Imagine  that  the  people  In  Czech- 
oslovakia can  say  a  word  or  two  on  that  score. 
And  I  wish  that  they  who  have  fled  from 
the  Russian  tanks  and  the  Russian  machine 
puns  could  be  on  the  college  faculties  so 
that  our  youth  can  get  a  better  Impression 
of  what  Communism  Is  really  like.  How  can 
we  believe  that  there  Is  no  danger? 

There  are  those  who  try  to  Impose  a  sense 
of  guilt  on  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  the  arms  race.  We  didn't  start  the  arms 
race!  It  was  not  the  U.S.  which  continued 
to  maintain  Its  powerful  military  force  Im- 
mediately following  World  War  n.  We  de- 
mobilized. It  was  not  the  U.S.  that  swal- 
lowed-up  the  Eastern  European  countries 
with  the  use  of  military  force.  It  was  not  the 
U.S.  who  sealed  off  Berlin.  It  was  not  the 
U.S.  who  Invaded  South  Korea.  And,  in  the 
past  few  years,  from  the  point  of  strategic 
technology,  the  Russians  have  been  develop- 
In?  their  military  potential  at  a  much 
CTcater  rate  than  we  have.  I  submit  to  you 
tfcpt  there  is  a  clear  and  present  danger 
which  you  well  know.  And  I  am  not  speak- 
ing so  much  to  you,  as  I  am  through  you, 
to  a  lot  of  people  who  are  not  In  this  roooL 
But  who  shovild  understand  that  this  na- 
tion must  maintain  a  posture  of  military 
su-^eriority,  not  Inferiority,  Not  parity,  but 
superiority!  Because  If  we  fall  to  maintain 
it,  my  friends,  there  will  be  no  hope  for  the 
Slovaks,  nor  for  the  millions  of  others  to 
ever  aspire  to  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion and  have  any  reasonable  hope  of  real- 
izing it.  Does  anyone  believe  that  If  the  So- 
viets achieve  strategic  military  superiority 
they  will  not  use  it  to  blackmail  the  rest  of 


the  world  Into  going  along  their  way.  And  you 
know  what  their  way  la.  My  friends,  we  are 
going  to  be  in  grave  trouble  by  the  end  erf 
this  decade,  or  perhaps  even  before.  If  we 
dont  recognize  this  fact. 

I  don't  believe  that  we.  Americans,  can  re- 
treat to  "fortress  America"  and  hope  to  sur- 
vive as  a  great  nation  ourselves.  Even  If  we 
made  our  country  Unpregnable:  If  we  with- 
drew from  the  wdfld,  other  nations  would 
have  to  make  their  own  accommodations 
with  the  Soviets.  Then  we  will  find  ourselves 
in  grave  economic  difficulties  In  a  few  years 
hence,  because  we  are  not  a  self-suffldent 
nation.  We  depend  on  sources  and  resources 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.  So,  our  capac- 
ity to  progress  as  free  people  In  the  free 
enterprise  system  Is  Involved  here.  But  be- 
yond that  the  mantle  of  world  leadership 
has  fallen  on  our  shoulders  whether  we  like 
It  or  not.  We  certainly  are  our  brothers 
keepers!  If  we,  as  a  Judeo-Chrtstian  soci- 
ety don't  believe  that  then  we  have  lost  sight 
of  the  basic  tenet.  We  are  our  brothers  keep- 
ers, and  have  a  resp-^nslblllty  to  try  and 
maintain  a  secure  world  in  which  Slovaks 
and  all  others,  can  aspire  to  freedom  and 
hope  ultimately  to  achieve  it. 

I'm  pleased  to  bring  you  greetings  from 
the  White  House.  I'm  also  pleased  to  observe 
that  you  are  willing  to  make  common  cause 
with  all  others,  to  combat  the  great  Commu- 
nist menace.  There  can  be  no  freedom  where 
Russian  tanks,  Russian  soldiers  occupy  soil. 
There  Is  no  freedom  In  such  territory  any- 
place. Ultimately.  I  thmk  that  all  societies 
In  this  world  can  aspire  to  the  kind  of  prog- 
ress we  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  have  enjoyed 
through  the  free  enterprise  system.  In  the 
final  analysis,  when  man  l>ecome3  totally  de- 
pendent upon  the  State,  he  loeee  his  freedom. 
The  right  of  man  to  own  and  do  with  his 
property  what  he  considers  best  to  him  and 
his  environment  is  a  basic  right  and  the 
major  factor  which  prevents  his  being  re- 
duced to  meek  dependency  on  the  State. 

I  commend  you  for  what  you  are  doing.  I 
wish  you  well.  Know  that  you  are  not  alone; 
that  there  will  be  those  of  us  who  although 
are  not  Slovak,  will  be  at  your  side. 

Ood  speed  I 


TRIBUTE  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION AND  LABOR  ON  PASSAGE 
OF  THE  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  express  my 
deep  gratification  and  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brade- 
MAs)  and  the  members  of  his  subcommit- 
tee as  well  as  to  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  ,  for  the  maimer  in 
which  the  Just-passed  arts  and  humani- 
ties legislation  was  handled. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  clarity  and  sincerity  of 
the  opponents  of  this  legislation  in  de- 
bate. And  I  would  like  again.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  express,  on  behalf  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  something  really  unanimous, 
a  reiteration  of  our  birthday  greetings  to 
our  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  H. 
RoYCE — after  "Rolls,"  of  course— Gross, 
and  to  his  personal  physician,  Dr.  Hall 
of  Missouri. 

I  might  comment  that  we  can  expect 
our  great  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
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Iowa,  Mr,  H,  R,  Gross,  to  be  with  us  for 
many,  many  years  providing,  of  course, 
that  he  has  the  continuing  and  gratui- 
tous services  of  his  personal  physician, 
Dr,  Hall  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  he  is  more 
than  kind,  and  if  he  could  just  suggest  a 
nearby  pond  deep  enough  where  I  can  go 
and  drown  my  sorrows  for  what  has 
happened  tliis  afternoon  I  would  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
might  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  pond 
nearby,  but  I  know  of  a  pub  nearby. 
Please  call  me  a  little  later  and  be  my 
guest,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  drown 
your  sorrows. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  of  the  friends  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  H.  R.  Gross,  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  within  which  to  extend  their 
greetings  to  this  distinguished  and  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
H.  R.  GROSS 

I  Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  serious  oversight  on 
my  part  if  I  did  not  take  the  floor  on  this 
occasion  to  extend  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  H,  R.  Gross,  my 
sincere  best  wishes  on  the  occasion  of 
his  birthday,  this  the  30th  of  June  1970. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  fact 
that  his  birthday  occurs  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  fiscal  year  has  ansrthlng  to 
do  with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa's  concerns  about  fiscal  matters,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  Nation  owes  the  gen- 
tleman a  very  sincere  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  diligence  with  which  he  pursues 
justification  for  every  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic monejTs. 

The  legislation  that  we  fashion  in  com- 
mittee is  sharper  in  Its  purpose,  more  ex- 
tensively studied  and  more  carefully  pre- 
pared because  we  know  that  It  will  be 
carefully  reviewed  and  studied  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  gentleman  came  to  the  81st  Con- 
gress from  Waterloo,  Iowa,  on  the  ssune 
day  that  I  came  to  the  81st  Congress  fnwn 
Hindman,  Ky.,  and  over  the  years  I 
treasure  my  legislative  experiences  in 
working  with  him.  More  frequently  than 
not  I  find  myself  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Issue  that  Is  presented  to  us  in  the 
House. 


However,  regardless  of  the  issue  pre- 
sented, I  have  found  him  to  be  always 
honorable,  always  sincere,  always  dili- 
gent in  his  pursuit  of  information,  and 
very  able  as  a  legislator  from  whom  all 
of  us  can  lesu-n. 

1  not  only  wish  him  a  happy  birthday 
but  also  wish  him  many  years  of  an 
active  and  rich  life. 

Mr.  GE31ALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  be  very,  veiy  remiss  if  I  did  not 
join  with,  I  am  sure,  all  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  extending  to 
H.  R.  Gross  our  very,  very  best  wishes 
for  many,  many  more  years  of  good  and 
constructive  service  in  the  Congress  and 
Just  as  many  years  of  good  health. 

H.  R.  Gross  and  I  came  to  Congress 
together  on  January  3,  1949.  I  think  we 
are  the  only  remaining  original  Members 
of  that  class  on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  We 
have  had  our  differences.  We  have  had 
our  Instances  where  we  fought  together. 
H.  R.  Gross  is  a  great  ally  and  rugged 
foe.  There  is  no  person  of  greater  in- 
tegrity on  those  points  where  he  believes 
strongly  than  H.  R.  Gross.  He  gets  a 
little  irritated  with  me  occasionally,  and 
I  occasionally  have  trouble  communicat- 
ing with  him,  but  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives needs  H.  R.  Gross  for  a  good 
many  years  more. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  our  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  is  ready  to  proceed  at 
this  time,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should 
let  him  do  so  imtil  we  give  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  a  standing  ova- 
tion. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  GROSS 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
happened  but  a  few  times  in  the  House 
when  we  have  had  a  standing  ovation 
for  a  particular  Member  of  the  House 
celebrating  his  birthday. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  having  his  yoimg  birthday 
today. 

Let  me  say  this.  One  of  the  things  I 
have  learned  from  my  years  in  Congress 
is  to  always  respect  the  individual  who 
you  know  has  convictions  and  Is  ready 
to  stand  up  for  such  convictions.  I  have 
never  seen  fit  to  fight  with  H.R.  or  argue 
with  him  because,  as  we  all  know,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  Is  a 
man  of  conviction  and  that  Is  why  we, 
the  Members  of  this  body,  hold  him  in 
such  high  esteem. 


LET  US  GET  THE  PACTS  STRAIGHT 
The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holifield)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ele- 
mentary physics  courses  it  is  taught  that 
the  simplest  tool  known  to  man  is  the 
wedge,  and  that  the  lever  is  slighUy  more 
complex.  With  a  wedge  and  a  lever  and 
a  rock,  determined  men— those  who 
wanted  to  do  something  to  improve  their 
status — started  down  the  path  that  led 
to  civilization — for  better  or  for  worse. 
~There  are  today  equally  determined 
and  equally  ignorant  men— ignorant 
about  where  they  are  heading— who 
would  use  the  simple  tool  of  the  nondoers, 
the  pen,  to  drive  this  country  back  to 
the  days  of  the  wedge,  the  lever  and  the 
rock  by  selling  any  article  they  can 
which  labels  technology,  particularly  nu- 
clear technology,  as  immoral  and  dev- 
astating to  mankind. 

Today  it  is  fashionable  to  write  bad 
science  fiction  and  seU  the  articles  as 
true  stories  about  the  uses  and  supposed 
abuses  of  the  entire  spectrum  of  nuclear 
energy.  We  never  read  about  the  great 
advances  being  made  in  the  use  of  cali- 
fomium-252,  a  manmade  isotope  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Savan- 
nah River  Plant,  in  combating  cancer. 
No,  we  never  hear  about  that.  All  we  hear 
about  are  the  scare  reports  that  if  all 
the  people  in  the  United  States— 200  mil- 
lion people— sat  around  the  perimeter 
fences  of  nuclear  powerplants  24  hours 
a  day,  7  days  a  week,  why  there  might 
be  a  chance— and  mind  you.  this  so- 
called  chance  is  based  100  percent  upon 
unproven  speculation — that  some  num- 
ber like  16,000  pe<«)le  or  more  might  in 
20  to  25  years  show  up  with  cancer.  This 
is  supposed  to  happen  if  the  nuclear 
powerplant  were  releasing  radiation  efflu- 
ent at  the  limits  stipulated  in  the  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion CouncU,  said  guidelines  being  based 
upon  the  most  meticulous  research  and 
studies  the  world  has  ever  known  in  any 
field.  The  field  of  nuclear  radiation  inter- 
action with  the  biosphere  is  the  one  field 
that  has  been  supported  fully  so  that 
Industrial  technology  would  not  get 
ahead  of  the  required  technological 
controls. 

It  becomes  very  simple,  in  the  throes 
of  political  battie.  when  the  adrenaline 
is  flowing  freely,  to  pick  up  any  article 
which  comes  to  hand  and  use  It  if  it 
might  in  any  way  help  your  cause— be  it 
good  bad,  or  indifferent.  I  say  now  and 
to  the  distinguished  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  this  Congress  that  mai^  of 
your  staff  members  who  are  pen-pushers, 
not  scientists  or  engineers,  are  leading 
you  down  the  primrose  path  by  convinc- 
ing you  to  make  speeches  and  publish 
articles  that  will  come  back  to  haunt 
you.  I  liken  this  use  of  scurrilous  attacks 
drawn  up  by  a  staff  member  to  the  in- 
nocent chap  who  starts  a  rock  down  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  not  realizing  It  could 
start  an  avalanche  which  could  obUterate 
all  in  its  path.  Saying  "I'm  sorry"  would 
be  poor  consolation  to  those  battered 
down. 
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It  seems  unfortunate  to  me  that  the 
major  extent  of  the  attacks  oil  the  nu 
cle&T  industry  were  started  by  those  in 
a  sister  industry — the  coal  industry  and 
its  workers.  I  say  this  Is  unforttinate  be- 
cause there  were  those  certain  few  in 
the  idiot  fringe  who  saw  nuclear  power 
as  bringing  a  complete  demise  to  the  coal 
mining  industry.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  While  th^e  may  be 
competition  for  some  time,  thene  are  cer- 
tainly no  nihilist  tendencies  among  the 
nuclear  people  to  wipe  out  co^l  mining. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  need  for  coal 
today  is  greater  than  ever.  The  major 
problems  today  seem  to  be  ge;ting  coal 
out  of  the  ground  and  keeping  the  price 
down  when  it  gets  out  and  go(  s  on  sale. 

Are  these  attacks  on  the  pollution 
generated  by  nuclear  industn  made  in 
good  faith  or  is  only  the  purflorted  nu- 
clear pollution  the  bad  kind?  I  Would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  thii  point  an 
article  from  the  May  1,  1970,  issue  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Jouma  ,  page  3 : 
"Water  Plant  Closing  Threatens  1,400 
Jobs.  Millions  in  Payroll": 
Watxb  Plant  Closojc  Threatens  1.400  Jobs, 
Millions  In  Patboll 
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(By  George  J.  Curllla.  Ji 

Nanticoke,  Pa. — The  Jobs  of  1,' 
cite  mine  workers,  millions  of  doUirs 
and  additional  mlUlons  in  pension 
retired  miners  are  In  Jeopardy 
moves  to  close  a  water  treatment 
Wanamlc  CoUlery  of  the  Blue  Coa^ 
here. 

These  were  the  cold,  matter 
tics  disclosed  by  UMWA  District 
John  E:agan  at  an  on-the-slte 
17  attended  by  State  legislators 
tlves  of  the  State  Sanitary  Water 
Health  Department  and  the 

Eagan.  who  with  UMWA  District 
national  Executive  Board 
Thomas  led  a  Union  delegation  to 
session,  admonished  the  plant's 
have  an  extremely  adverse  effect 
omy  of  the  entire  Wyoming  Valle^ 

The  State  Sanitary  Water 
May  5  as  the  deadline  for  revocation 
mlt  granted  Blue  Coal  Corp 
improves    upon    Its    facility    to 
specifications  in  treating  water 
from  the  Wanamlc  mine. 

MT7CH     AT    STAKE 

Eagan.  In  making  his  appeal  al  the  meet- 
ing, made  It  clear  that  the  tTMW  \  has  quite 
a  stake.  Is  vitally  Interested  in  thje  operation 
and  urged  just  consideration. 

Blue  Coal  was  to  Immediately  Initiate  com- 
pletion and  presentation  of  a  new 
plans  to  Improve  upon  operational  phases  of 
the  plant  so  that  they  would  mee  t  the  Water 
Board's  standards  and  thus  <|bvlate  the 
plant's  closing. 

A  total  of  600  Jobs  are  involved 
Coal  mines  and  another  800  at  o]>eratlons  In 
the  Immediate  vicinity,  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  inundation  If  pumping  operations 
were  suspended. 

UMWA  Local  Union  8765,  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  Wanamle  collieiy,  said  In  a 
recently  adopted  resolution  that  tfie  threat  to 
revoke  Blue  Coal's  permit  "has  icaused  un- 
told hardi>hlp  to  our  membership." 

The  resolution  pointed  out  that  "the  Im- 
pact of  the  proposed  closing  would  be  felt 
wherever  anthracite  coal  Is  coisumed  and 
the  loss  of  tonnage  due  to  the  cl[>8lng  of  the 
Wanamle  Colliery  and  eventually  the  closing 
of  mines  In  the  immediate  area  Would  create 
a  situation  that  was  never  ez]>erienced  In 
the  supply  and  demand  of  anthracite  coal." 

It  warned  that  the  1,400  meni  who  would 


at  the  Blue 


be  aSected  by  the  proposed  closing  would 
"have  difficulty  securing  other  jobs  and  their 
unemployment  wUl  result  In  severe  financial 
hardships  for  them  and  their  families,  as 
well  as  have  a  serious  economic  impact  in 
our  area." 

The  resolution,  forwarded  to  Governor 
Raymond  P.  Shafer,  Implored  him  to  use  hU 
"good  office  to  prevent  this  proposed  action 
by  the  Water  Board." 

Copies  were  also  sent  to  Secretary  of  Mines 
and  Mineral  Industries  H.  B.  Charmbury, 
State  legislators  and  others. 

In  addition  to  Eagan  and  Thomas,  other 
UMWA  representatives  on  hand  for  the  meet- 
ing were  District  25  Secretary-Treasurer  Lado 
Savelll,  District  Representatives  Prank  Car- 
donl,  Peter  Rutz,  Michael  Trudnak  and 
liouls  Giustl;  John  Kmetz,  International 
Traveling  Auditor,  International  Auditor 
Ben  Cicero  and  this  writer. 

Representing  Blue  Coal  Corp.  were  Charles 
Zlnk,  vice  president,  and  Joseph  Ippolitl, 
chief  engineer. 

On  hand  for  the  State  Sanitary  Water 
Board  was  Walter  N.  Heine,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Mine  Drainage,  while  the  State 
Health  Department  was  represented  by  Lou 
Berchenl,  regional  sanitary  engineer  and 
Larry  Pawlush,  acting  chief,  operations  sec- 
tion. 

State  legislators  who  participated  In  the 
session  were  Senator  Martin  L.  Murray  and 
Representatives  Stanley  Meholchlck,  Pred 
Shupnlk  and  Prank  O'Connell. 

There  recently  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  which  pur- 
ports to  show  how  dangerous  the  vicinity 
around  the  AEC's  Rocky  Flats  plant  has 
become  because  of  plutonlum  contamina- 
tion. I  would  at  this  point  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
State  of  Colorado  Department  of  Health, 
dated  June  9. 1970. 1  will  Insert  the  report 
in  its  entirety,  but  would  first  like  to  read 
the  first  two  sentences  of  the  first  para- 
graph on  page  2: 

It  Is  our  conclusion  that  no  public  health 
hazard  now  exists  from  past  releases  from 
the  Rocky  Flats  Plant.  It  would  be  Impossi- 
ble, however,  to  estimate  tmy  hazard  which 
existed  In  the  past. 

Since  our  friends  are  always  quick  to 
note  that  plutonium-239  has  a  half  life 
of  24,000  years,  one  might  guess  that  no 
hazards  have  been  visited  upon  an  un- 
suspecting public  in  the  past,  or  that 
long-lived  material  would  still  be  around. 
I  submit  the  statement  for  mclusion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  map,  which  cannot  be  re- 
produced : 

State   or   Colorado,    Department 
or  Health, 

Denver,  Colo.,  June  9, 1970. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  the  latest  surveil- 
lance information  on  the  Rocky  Plats  Plant. 
You  will  note  the  soil  sample  results  clearly 
Indicate  the  distribution  of  the  '"Pu  con- 
tamination. 

Before  briefly  describing  the  soU  analjrsls 
results,  It  might  be  well  to  first  explain  the 
sampling  technique  used. 

The  U.SJ'JI.S.  obligated  themselves  to 
analyze  25  total  samples  for  "T>u  and  "Br 
content.  This  was  because  the  plutonlum 
analysis.  In  particular.  Is  extremely  time  con- 
suming and  they,  of  course,  have  other  com- 
mitments for  other  surveUlance  activities. 
To  take  full  advantage  of  this  limited  num- 
ber of  analyses,  it  was  decided  that  a  com- 
posite sampling  program  was  Indicated.  As 
you  can  see  by  the  map  attached  to  the  soil 
analysis  results,  the  area  aroimd  the  Rocky 


Flats  Plant  was  divided  Into  13  sectors.  These 
sectors  were  located  at  1,  3  and  6  mile  dis- 
tances from  the  plant  boundary.  Twenty-five 
soil  samples  were  collected  In  each  sector 
with  20%  or  6  separate  samples  collected 
additionally  In  each  sector  and  retained  for 
future  reference.  Each  location  sampled  is 
approximated  on  the  map.  The  number  of 
composite  soU  samples  In  the  designated  area 
totaled  325.  Composite  sediment  samples  of 
significant  water  bodies  totaled  190.  The  soil 
samples  collected  were  of  the  top  Vi"  of  un- 
disturbed soil  which  would  be  Indicative  of 
the  most  severe  health  hazard  In  regard  to 
re-suspension  from  the  soil  to  the  air. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  similarity  of 
results  of  the  75  background  samples  col- 
lected In  Limon,  Loveland  and  Penrose  areas 
using  the  same  composite  sampling  tech- 
nique as  described  above.  Although  we  plan 
to  expcmd  the  number  of  background  sam- 
pling areas,  we  anticipate  that  the  present 
samples  accurately  describe  the  ^^Pu  "back- 
ground" levels  on  the  Eastern  Slope.  These 
levels  are  due  almost  entirely  from  fallout 
from  past  atmospheric  nuclear  testing. 

Also  worthy  of  note  are  the  results  of  the 
•°Sr  analyses  and  the  •»Pu/»°Sr  ratios  for  sec- 
tor soil  samples,  "background"  soil  samples 
and  sediments.  These  results  would  Indicate 
that  the  =»Pu  results  alone  are  the  best  In- 
dicator of  the  efTect  that  the  Rocky  Flats 
Plant  has  had  on  the  environment. 

It  Is  our  conclusion  that  no  public  health 
hazard  now  exists  from  past  releasee  from  the 
Rocky  Flats  Pltmt.  It  would  be  impossible, 
however,  to  estimate  any  hazard  which  ex- 
isted In  the  past.  The  highest  concentrations 
were  foimd  adjacent  to  the  plant  at  the 
eastern  boundary.  This  area  is  directly  down- 
wind from  the  area  that  the  leakage  of  plu- 
tonlum-contaminated  oil  and  subsequent  soil 
contamination  occurred  sometime  during  the 
period  of  1955  through  1967.  The  main  oil 
spill  area  was  covered  with  asphalt  In  Sep- 
tember, 1969  and  an  apron  of  3"  of  base 
course  material  was  completed  around  this 
area  In  March,  1970.  The  plutonlum  levels 
in  the  soils  in  this  area  were  high  and  the 
material  was  carried  downwind.  The  elevated 
^Pu  levels  In  Sectors  1,  2,  6,  and  7  are 
primarily  the  result  of  this  "Incident." 

Sector  2,  which  has  the  highest  concen- 
tration of  "Pu,  can  best  be  described  as  a 
non-populated  area,  access  to  which  is  not 
controlled.  In  a  paper  by  R.  L.  Kathren 
(1968),  which  was  an  extensive  review  of 
work  done  on  plutonlum  contamination,  "in- 
terim acceptable  surface  contamination  levels 
for  environmental  PuO,"  are  proposed.  Based 
on  dose  to  pulmonary  lymph  nodes,  the  fol- 
lowing would  be  acceptable  levels  for  oc- 
cupancy by  the  general  public: 
Urban  areas  10  dpm/cm*. 
Rural  areas  100  dpm/cm». 
ICRP  Publication  14  (1969)  sUtes  that  the 
dose  limit  for  plutonlum  on  the  basis  of 
risk  to  lymphoid  tissue  Is  not  warranted.  Ad- 
justment of  the  above  proposed  acceptable 
levels  would  be  upward  by  a  factor  of  2  or 
more.  Based  on  the  conservative  numerical 
terms  used  by  Kathren,  the  level  Identified 
in  Sector  2  (8  dpm/cm')  is  safe  (acceptable) 
by  at  least  a  factor  of  25.  If  the  entire  13- 
sector  area  (0.3  dpm/cm»)  Is  used,  the  factor 
would  range  from  70  to  700  depending  on 
whether  the  entire  area  would  be  considered 
as  urban  or  rural,  respectively.  Less  conserva- 
tive limits  would,  of  course,  provide  a  greater 
factor,  and  several  of  theae  were  reviewed. 

Extr{^x>lation  of  the  data  Indicates  that 
the  total  ""Pu  soil  contamination  of  the 
environment  around  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant 
attributable  to  the  plant  approximates  0.3 
Curie  (4.9  grams  ""Pu)  at  the  present  time, 
67%  of  which  Is  located  In  Sector  2. 

Because  hazard  analysis  based  on  soil  data 
utilizes  arbitrary  re-s\ispenslon  and  "air  con- 
centration half-life"  factors,  the  only  proper 
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method  to  thoroughly  evaluate  the  situation 
Is  by  air  surveillance. 

The  Department's  plans  are  to  continue, 
and  in  some  cases  increase,  air  surveillance 
activities  downwind  from  both  the  contam- 
inated area  and  the  plant  In  general,  and 
to  work  with  Rocky  Flats  personnel  In  an 
effort  to  more  fully  Identify  and  control 
any  potential  contaminant  releases  from  the 


plant.  Samples  from  Sector  2  will  be  coUected 
and  analyzed  to  determine  the  long-term 
characteristics  of  Pu"»  In  soils,  and  of 
course  as  previously  mentioned,  an  expanded 
effort  will  be  made  to  establish  an  existing 
Pu"»  "background"  for  Colorado.  With  the 
provision  of  additional  funds,  a  higher  per- 
centage of  samples  (air,  water  and  soils)  will 
be  analyzed  for  Pu*",  thereby   giving  the 


Department  an  independent  capability  for 
hazard  analysis,  and  definition  of  plant  re- 
leases. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  this 
matter,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

P.  W.  JACOX, 

Director.  Division  of  Air,  Occupational, 
and  Radiation  Hygiene. 
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iPu 
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Ratio  Pu/Sr 
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Sample  date 


Location 


laPu 


iSr 


Ratio  Pu/Sr 


SOILS 
Backgrounds 

Feb.  18, 1970    Limon,  Colo 

Do Loveland,  Colo.. 

Do Penrose,  Colo... 

Samples: 

Feb.18,1970   Area  1 

Feb. 19, 1970   Area  2 

Feb.18,1970  Area  3 

Do Area  « 

Do Areas 

Do Area  6 

Feb. 19, 1970   Area  7 

Feb.18,1970   Area  8 

Do Area  9 

Feb.  17. 1970   Area  10 

Feb.18,1970  Area  11 


0.13 
.11 
.11 

5.55 

24.4 

.29 

.31 

.24 

1.00 

1.02 

.04 

.02 

.38 

.07 


2.9 
1.8 
1.6 

2.4 
2.4 
3.3 
3.6 
15.8 
1.6 
1.3 
1.1 
1.4 
1.4 
.9 


0.045 
.061 


2.31 
10.2 
.088 
.086 
.015 
.625 
.785 
.036 
.050 
.950 
.078 


Feb. 17, 1970 
Feb. 19, 1970 
SEDIMENTS 

February  18, 
1970. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  25, 
1970. 

Do 

Do 


Area  12 '  002 

Area  13 ■<>« 

Upper  South  Walnut  Creek 46.6 

Walnut  Creek IM.O 

Pond  Walnut  Creek  and  Indiana 28.9 

Great  Western  Reservoir -53 

Woman  Creek 2.1| 

Mower  Reservoir •» 

Standley  Lake .07 

Pond  West  ot  Indiana  and  9601 .93 

Ralston  Reservoir  inlet -40 

Ralston  Reservoir  higli  water  mark  .20 

at  inlet 

Ralston  Reservoir  100  yds.  from  .  16 

inleL 


as 
1.1 

1.4 

0.022 
.036 

1  .4 

1 .4    

.4        --     

.4  . 
1.4 
1.4 

C) 
,4 

1   4 

<.4 

I  Less  ttian. 
Uost 


Note:  The  soil  was  analyzed  for  strontium  by  acid  leach  and  ion  exchange  and  for  Pluto"'"'" 
by  total  dissolutton,  ion  exchange  and  electroplaUng.  The  values  that  appear  high  were  ««"•«« 
and  the  values  confirmed.  All  Strontium  89  concentrations  were  found  to  be  less  than  1.1  dpm/gm 
ol  dry  soil. 


TOTAL  mPu  ACTIVITY  BY  SECTOR 


Sector 


tnPu 
dpm/g  niPu 

dry  soil    dpm.cm' 


Area 


mi» 


cm>  dpmxl*» 


Ci 


1                      5.55  1.78  2.1 

2 24.4  7.81  2.2 

3 : 29  .09  2.1 

4 31  .10  2.1 

5 24  .08  9.4 

6 ...         1.00  .32  9.4 

7 1.02  .33  9.4 

8 .04  .01  9.4 

9 .02  .01  16.1 

io:::::"""::"""'."i     .38      .12    13.0 

Note:  0.30  Ci  miPuX16.2  gms  aiPu/Ci  a«Pu=4.9  gm$«»Pu. 
>  Less  than. 

The  author  of  the  article  quoted  by 
my  colleague  quotes  a  Boulder,  Colo., 
biochemist  who  is  an  immigrEmt  from 
the  east  coast,  I  might  point  out,  as  say- 
ing the  AEC  only  tells  that  part  of  the 
truth  which  is  favorable  to  its  image.  Is 
somebody  also  going  to  say  this  about 
the  Colorado  Department  of  Health? 

Another  statement  of  interest  in  the 
same  article  in  the  Record  referred  to 
the  "golden  silence"  maintained  by  the 
news  media  about  a  small  fire  at  the 
Fermi  reactor.  The  first  public  notice  of 
the  fire  was  in  the  May  26,  1970,  Monroe 
Evening  News.  I  say  again  the  date,  May 
26,  1970.  The  referred-to  newspaper 
article  follows: 
Fermi  Plant  Pirk  Damage  Undetermined 

The  extent  of  the  damage  caused  by  a 
small  fire  and  minor  explosion  in  the  Enrico 
Fermi  Atomic  Power  Plant  at  Lagoona  Beach 
last  Wednesday  will  not  be  known  until  the 
room  housing  the  sodium  transfer  tank 
equipment  is  cleared  of  inert  gas,  plant  man- 
ager Myron  Beckman  said  today.  The  10  x  10 
foot  room  was  filled  with  the  inert  gas  to 
extinguish  the  fire. 

"We  may  go  Into  the  room  today  or  to- 
morrow." Mr.  Beckman  said  in  making  the 
first  public  announcement  of  the  Incident. 
"No  one  was  Injured  In  the  mishap,"  he 
added. 

The  transfer  tank  Is  part  of  the  equlp- 
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5.4X10" 
5.7X10i» 
5.4X101* 
5.4X101' 
2.4X10" 
2.4X1011 
2.4X1011 
2.4X1011 
4.2X10" 
3.4X10" 


9.59 
44.5 
.501 
.536 
1.84 
7.68 
7.83 
.307 
.269 
4.13 


0.0432 
.2005 
.0023 
.0024 
.0083 
.0346 
.0353 
.0014 
.0012 
.0186 
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dry  soil 

»Pu- 

dpm/cm> 

Ar«a 

JpmXlO* 

Sector 

miJ 

cm>  ( 

Ci 

11               

0.07 

>.02 

.04 

0.02 

1.01 

.01 

13.0 
13.0 
13.0 

3.4X10" 
3.4X101' 
3.4X10" 

.762 
.218 
.435 

.0014 
.0010 
.0020 

12       

13 

Total 

Bkg 

Net  (Oow  soil  contamination 

'M' 

.27 
.04. 

114.2 

296X10H 

78.6 
11.4 

.3541 

.051i 

.303 

ment  used  to  clean  up  sodium  used  as  a 
coolant  m  the  plant  process,  Mr.  Beckman 
said.  It  Is  used  at  Irregular  Intervals.  The 
exploeion  and  fire  resulted  when  a  small 
water  leak  came  In  contact  with  the  non- 
radioactive sodium.  The  plant  has  been  shut 
down  since  October  15,  1966,  but  Is  now 
awaiting  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC) 
authorization  to  start  reloading  the  reactor 
for  an  anticipated  mid- July  start-up. 

"I  don't  think  the  mishap  will  delay  the 
present  schedule,"  Mr.  Beckman  said,  "but 
we  won't  know  definitely  untU  later." 

There  was  also  an  article  in  the  Jime 
18,  1970,  issue  of  Nucleonics  Week,  on 
page  5.  This  article,  titled  "Small  Fire 
at  Fermi  Deemed  No  Bar  to  Short-Term 
Operation,"  follows: 

Small    Fire    at   Fermi   Deemed    No   Bar   to 
Short-Term  Operation 

A  sodium-water  reaction  and  resulting 
smaU  fire  In  an  auxiliary  system  to  the  fuel- 
transfer  tank  of  the  Enrico  Fermi  fast  reactor 
at  Lagoona  Beach,  Mich.,  is  not  expected 
to  delay  completion  of  fuel  loading.  Pow- 
er Reactor  Development  Co.,  operator  of  the 
plant,  thinks  crltlcaUy  needed  production 
wlU  be  achieved  by  mid-July.  Neither  PBDC 
nor  ABO  feels  the  May  20  accident  Is  of  any 
consequence  In  the  authorized  plan  to  power 
test  and  then  make  a  short  (lO-day)  run  at 
200  Mwth.  Of  conslderahle  oonsequenoe, 
tho\igh.  Is  a  reevaluatlon  of  Fermi's  future 
role  and  of  what  happens  to  PRDC,  whOM 


members  have  financed  It  only  through  next 
January. 

The  May  20  accident  occurred  In  the  sec- 
ondary containment  when  water  leaked  from 
a  water-to-nltrogen  heat  exchanger  and  met 
sodium,  which  had  leaked  Into  the  anulua 
from  a  crack  In  the  Inlet  of  the  electro- 
magnetic pump.  PRDC's  visual  examination 
revealed  very  Uttle  fire  damage.  There  are 
some  fuel  assembUes  In  the  transfer  tank 
that  PRIX3  wants  to  use  In  the  fuel  loading 
and  PRDC  believes  It  has  figured  ways  to 
get  these  assemblies  out  of  the  tank  wlth- 
ovrt  also  bringing  out  sodium  oxide  or  other 
Impurities  from  the  cold  tray  cleanup  system. 

Much  of  the  PRDC  annual  meeting  last 
week  focused  on  a  review  of  contemplated 
Fermi  operation  at  110  Mwth  to  Irradiate 
LMFBR  fuels  and  materials  spoclmena. 
Looking  at  the  Irradiation  data  that  Is  be- 
ing produced  elsewhere,  the  PRDC  members 
are  wondering  If  this  is  the  area  In  which 
Fermi  can  best  contribute  to  the  national 
breeder  development  program  and  are  con- 
sidering other  possibilities,  such  as  extended 
operation  at  200  Mwth  as  a  test  of  com- 
ponents or  an  accelerated  effort  to  get  an 
oxide  ore  into  the  reactor. 

On  the  present  schedule.  Irradiation  oper- 
ation could  start  In  about  a  year  and,  be- 
cause of  the  limiting  Ufe  of  the  present  met- 
al core,  go  to  the  end  of  1972.  Then  It  would 
require  about  nine  months  to  make  the  mod- 
ifications necessary  for  installation  of  an 
oxide  core.  Possibly  a  year  could  be  saved 
If  tEe  Irradiation  program  was  eliminated. 
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But    Edison   Electric   Institute, 
board  of  directors  approval  to 
tary  membership  funding  of  o 
sign  and  development  by  Atomic 
velopment  /.ssoclates,  won't  start  oi  i 
til  It  has  seen  the  results  of  the  Va 
er-demonstratlon  run.   And   continuance 
PRDC  as  a  corporate  entity  awaits 
fundamental  assurance. 

Here  again.  Mr.  Speaker.  w«  have  a 
prime  example  of  poor  staff  work,  of  a 
staffman  letting  down  his  ma  iter  and 
mentor  by  filling  his  ears  with  the  words 
he  would  like  to  hear.  Just  t)eiause  an 
article  does  not  appear  in  thit  news- 
paper which  thinks  only  it  prints  all  the 
news — and  I  might  point  out  Here  that 
they  missed  a  news  item  whicm  would 
have  allowed  them  to  twist  the  knife  they 
like  to  use  on  the  AEC— becaiise  they 
missed  this  opportunity  is  no  neason  to 
accuse  the  AEC  of  stifling  the!  news.  I 
might  state  that  poor  staff  work  tias  been 
known  to  undo  Congressmen  frpm  their 
positions  in  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  about  the 
qualifications  of  the  two  so-called  au- 
thors cited  in  the  Record.  The  prst  is  a 
stringer  for  an  east  coast  newspaper  who 
works  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  The 
second  article  is  by  a  free  lancej  origina- 
tor of  poor  science  fiction  whictt  he  sells 
as  hard  news.  This  person  is  totally 
ignorant  of  things  nuclear  and  aconomic. 

I  take  personal  umbrage.  Mr.  ^peaker. 
that  the  committee  of  which  I  atn  chsur- 
man,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  should  be  attacked  baied  upon 
the  writings  and  mouthings  of  lignorant 
and  biased  individuals.  It  is  fashionable, 
today,  to  be  against.  It  is  very  easy  to  say 
an  automobile  is  a  bad  thing,  but  I  do 
not  see  those  who  make  the  accusations 
do  anything  constructive.  Tryimg  to  put 
General  Motors  out  of  businesi  will  not 
help.  It  certainly  is  easy  to  aciuse,  just 
hke  throwing  that  first  rock  iown  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  Let  the  people  who 
start  these  avalanches  beware  lest  their 
hasty  actions  allow  them  to  fepent  in 
leisure. 

I  would,  at  this  point,  likejto  have 
printed  an  article  written  by  Professor 
Etzioni  of  Columbia  UniversityJThe  ar- 
ticle, titled  "The  Wrong  Top  priority" 
was  originally  printed  in  the  [May  22, 
1970.  issue  of  Science  magazine.  I  com- 
mend this  as  required  reading  jfor  those 
prone  to  jump  on  bandwagons 
Tkx  WmoNG  Top  Peioi 


At  the  moment.  American  coijservatlves 
and  liberals,  government  and  people,  all 
consider  the  elimination  of  polljutlon  the 
domestic  problem  which  deserves  ftrst  prior- 
ity. PubUc  opinion  polls  show  tkat  Amer- 
icans ranked  fighting  pollution  next  to  fight- 
ing crime;  fighting  pollution  ranged  higher 
than  any  other  needs,  including  those  of 
improving  schools  and  expanding  medical 
services.  A  very  high  56  percent  ftivored  al- 
lotting more  money  to  the  pxulllcatlon  of 
our  air  and  water,  whUe  an  extremely  low 
3  percent  favored  leas  expenditure  In  this 
area.  The  President  clearly  Indicated  his  con- 
cern in  his  message  to  Congress  dn  10  Feb- 
ruary: "The  time  has  oome  wh4n  we  can 
no  longer  wait  to  repair  the  damage  already 
done,  and  to  establish  new  criteria  to  guide 
us  In  the  future."  Furthermore, ,  he  added 
that  pollution  "may  well  become  i  the  major 
concern  of  the  American  people  1^  the  dec- 
ade of  the  "TOIi.'' 

This  new  c^nmltment  has  ma4y  features 


of  a  fad:  a  rapid  swell  of  enthusiasm  (moat 
of  the  ecology  action  groups  are  less  than 
6  months  old),  fanned  by  the  mass  media 
(the  number  of  activists  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity tripled  after  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  polluUon  was  The  Cause  of 
the  Year).  And  the  commitment  Is  rather 
shallow.  Pew  citizens  seem  aware  of  the 
cost  they  will  have  to  bear  as  taxpayers,  con- 
sumers, and  automobile  and  home  ownera 
For  example,  the  Increase  In  fuel  costs  for 
landlords  Is  estimated  to  run  between  16  and 
20  percent.  Another  typical  feature  of  this 
past  fad  Is  the  preponderance  of  advocates 
who  feel  that  the  advancement  of  their 
project  would  achieve  a  whole  spectrum  of 
good  things,  ranging  from  revival  of  the 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition  to  Improvement  of 
the  "quality  of  life." 

To  arouse  the  public  and  Congress,  the 
newly  found  environmental  dangers  are  be- 
ing vastly  exaggerated:  we  really  are  not  all 
about  to  be  asphyxiated  by  carbon  monoxide. 
Nor  is  It  true  that,  unless  we  act  now.  "air 
pollution  will  screen  out  the  sun  and  make 
big  cities  uninhabitable;  [that]  the  fragile 
biosphere  we  all  live  In  Is  becoming  poison- 
ous and  may  cease  to  support  life;  (that] 
plagues  threaten"  (editorial.  Life  (6  March 
1970)  I .  The  time  frequently  set  for  this 
"end  of  the  world"  is  "within  10  to  15  years." 
Even  If  a  presently  threatened  species — say, 
Louisiana's  brown  p>ellcans — were  to  disap- 
pear, it  Is  still  ridiculous  to  expect  that  the 
whole  ecology  would  be  thrown  so  out  of 
equilibrium  that  our  economy  or  society 
would  collapse. 

The  complicated  problems  that  pollution 
control  poses  can  be  handled  only  in  part 
through  a  crash  program.  Public  and  legis- 
lative commitment  ought  to  be  built  up 
for  a  long  pull.  But  even  Lf  one  day  water 
and  air  again  are  as  pure  as  they  were  before 
man  polluted  them,  many  other  environ- 
mental problems — from  ugly  cities  to  over- 
crowding— will  still  be  with  us. 

Now  we  should  continue  to  g^ve  top  prior- 
ity to  "unfashionable"  human  problems. 
Fighting  hiuiger.  malnutrition,  and  rats 
should  be  given  priority  over  saving  wildlife, 
and  Improving  our  schools  over  construct- 
ing waste  disposal  systems.  If  we  must  turn 
to  "environment,"  first  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  57,000  Americans  who  will  lose 
their  lives  on  the  roads  In  1970. 

More  deeply,  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
our  society  and  policy  are  still  organized  as 
If  our  real  top  priority  was  the  production 
of  consumer  goods  and  their  oonsimiptlaci. 
Unless  we  learn  to  turn  much  more  of  our 
resources,  manpower,  organizational  skills, 
and  attention  to  public  issues,  none  of  the 
annual  fads  will  cause  a  significant,  lasting 
reduction  In  any  of  our  domestic  problems. — 
AjirrAi  Etzioni,  chairman,  Department  of 
Sociology,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
New  York. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  the  marvelously  can- 
did speech  given  on  June  1,  1970.  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  the  other  House, 
Senator  Makgaret  Chase  Smith,  when 
she  cautioned  this  country  to  avoid  ex- 
tremes of  action  and  reaction.  While  I 
am  using  her  words  somewhat  out  of 
context.  I  do  consider  that  they  apply  to 
those  who  are  meiking  violent  attacks  on 
all  facets  of  government  in  the  hope  that 
they  can  profit  from  the  publicity.  Sena- 
tor SsirrH's  golden  words  of  reason  fol- 
low: 

It  is  time  that  the  great  center  of  our 
people,  those  who  reject  the  violence  and  un- 
reaaonableneas  of  both  the  extreme  right  toid 
the  extreme  left,  searched  their  consciences, 
mustered  their  moral  and  physical  courage, 
•bed  their  Intimidated  silence  and  declared 
their  coaudences. 


It  Is  time  that  with  dignity,  firmness  and 
friendliness,  they  reason  with,  rather  than 
capitulate  to,  the  extremists  on  both  sidea^ 
at  all  levels — and  caution  that  their  patience 
ends  at  the  border  of  violence  and  anarchy 
that  threatens  our  American  democracy. 


CONNIE  MACK,  GRAND  OLD  MAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Philbin), 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Concression.\l  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  a  very  fine  article 
by  Mr.  Roy  Mumpton,  tlie  verj'  talented 
sports  writer  of  the  Worcester  Telegram 
entitled,  "Connie  Mack.  Grand  Old 
Man." 

Known  as  the  "Grand  Old  Man  of 
Baseball,"  Connie  Mack,  born  in  East 
Brookfleld,  Mass..  at  one  time  in  the  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
Congress,  was  certainly  one  of  tlie  great- 
est managers  in  baseball  history.  He  was 
a  great  friend  of  my  valued  friend  and 
sponsor,  the  late,  memorable  Senator 
David  I.  Walsh,  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  ever  to  serve  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, and  for  30  years  a  Member  of  that 

body- 

At  the  time  that  Connie  Mack  passed 
away  in  1956.  I  made  a  speech  in  the 
House  outlining  his  glorious  baseball 
career,  his  qualities  as  a  gentleman,  and 
his  status  as  one  of  the  most  famous 
Americans  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Mumpton  writes  as  an  acknowl- 
edged, famous  expert  in  baseball  and 
sports,  and  speaks  with  imquestionable 
authority  on  the  subject  of  Connie  Mack 
and  the  great  part  he  played  in  our  na- 
tional game  during  his  time. 

The  t)eautiful  town  of  East  Brook- 
fleld in  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  was 
very  proud  of  Comiie  Mack,  not  only  as 
an  unexcelled  baseball  manager  but  as 
always  a  gentleman  and  a  warmhearted 
human  being  who  conducted  himself  on 
and  off  the  field  in  such  a  courteous  and 
considerate  manner  to  everyone,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  rather  dlfQcult  baseball 
players  under  his  charge.  Some  of  them 
were  easy  to  write  home  about,  since 
they  were  as  temperamental  as  opera 
singers,  and  sis  unpredictable  as  summer 
weather.  Many  were  numbered  among 
the  all-time  greats  of  the  game. 

Probably  a  favorite  was  Rube  Waddell, 
great  left-handed  pitcher  who  in  his 
lighter  moments,  no  doubt  getting  tired 
of  strict  discipline  and  fighting  with 
umpires,  was  accustomed  to  taking  time 
off  without  Connie's  permission,  and 
turning  up  a  week  later  driving  a  coal 
wagon  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 

People  are  not  immortal,  but  as  long 
as  baseball  lasts,  and  that  will  be  a  very 
long  time,  the  name  of  Coimie  Mack  will 
be  gratefully  remembered  and  spoken 
of  in  baseball  and  sporting  fraternities 
with  awe  and  admiration. 

The  people  of  the  town  of  Brookfleld, 
and  all  of  us  who  like  baseball,  and  par- 
tleularly  those  of  us  who  remember 
Connie  Mack  and  his  great  exploits,  may 
well  pause  today  to  pay  our  own  sincere 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

He  came  from  humble  beginnings  In 
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a  small  country  town  that  Is  dear  to  our 
hearts,  and  he  rose  to  a  high  place  in 
the  great  American  game,  not  only  as 
a  player  but  as  an  all-time  famous  man- 
ager. 

But  he  was  something  more  than  a 
baseball  player  and  a  manager.  He  was 
a  great  American,  who  won  and  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  baseball  followers  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation  who  equated  his 
candor  with  his  kindness,  his  baseball 
expertise  with  his  sterling  character, 
that  stood  as  an  example  for  yoimg  and 
old  alike,  a  great  leader  of  the  game,  a 
great  friend  of  his  players  and  a  great 
credit  to  baseball,  East  Brookfleld,  and 
our  coimtry. 

The  Nation  would  be  fortunate  indeed, 
if  we  could  have  a  few  more  like  him, 
but,  to  be  sure,  there  never  could  be 
another  like  him. 

I  heartily  congratulate  and  thank  the 
people  of  East  Brookfleld  for  dedicating 
a  bronze  plaque  in  memory  of  the  great 
Connie  Mack,  bom  Cornelius  Alexsmder 
McGlllicuddy.  It  was  a  flne  and  thought- 
ful thing  to  do,  and  it  will  serve  to  keep 
the  truly  glorious  legend  of  the  great 
Connie  Mack  alive  in  the  lovely  little 
town  of  his  birth  to  which  his  long  suc- 
cessful career  in  the  world's  greatest 
game  brought  such  outstanding  honor 
and  recognition. 

The  article  follows : 

Connie  Mack.  Oeand  Old  Man 
(By  Roy  Mumpton) 

Our  East  Brookfleld  neighbors  wUl  dedi- 
cate a  bronze  plaque  to  the  memory  of  Cor- 
nelius Alexander  McGlllicuddy.  that  town's 
most  illustrious  son.  In  connection  with  their 
anniversary  celebration  tomorrow. 

This  is  fitting.  It  should  have  been  done 
long  ago. 

It  has  been  nearly  108  years  since  Connie 
Mack  was  born  at  East  Brookfleld  in  a  frame 
house  which  still  stands  along  Route  9.  It 
has  been  20  years  since  the  Grand  Old  Man 
of  Baseball  completed  a  half  century  as  man- 
ager of  the  Philadelphia  Athletics,  which  he 
also  founded  and  owned.  It  is  14  years  since 
his  death. 

Only  a  few  natives  will  personally  remem- 
ber Mr.  Mack,  who  last  visited  his  birthplace 
In  1934  when  he  brought  his  big  league  team 
to  neighboring  North  Brookfleld  and  defeated 
the  locea  Armortreds  in  an  exhibition  game 
on  the  village  green. 

But  everyone  with  the  slightest  Interest 
m  baseball  knows  about  Mr.  Mack,  his  un- 
paralleled long  service  in  the  game,  his  great 
starts  and  his  storied  feats  as  a  manager.  He 
was  a  legend. 

Most  everyone  Is  aware  that  the  tall,  gaunt 
catcher  of  the  home  sandlots,  who  left  a 
shoemaker's  bench  to  become  a  Hall  of  Famer, 
won  nine  American  League  pennants  and  five 
World  Series  and  became  almost  as  famous  a 
landmark  in  Philadelphia  as  the  Liberty  Bell. 

The  better  Informed  know  that  Mr.  Mack, 
never  wealthy  for  all  his  successes,  scouted 
the  bushes  for  raw  youngsters  and  developed 
them  Into  two  of  the  greatest  teams  in  all 
baseball  (1910-14  and  1929-31)  and  then 
broke  up  each  by  selling  the  high-salaried 
■tars  to  pare  expenses  and  pay  the  rent 
money. 

Connie  had  some  truly  great  players,  most 
of  whom  are  enshrined  with  him  at  Coopers- 
town.  There  were  pitchers  like  Chief  Bender. 
Eddie  Plank.  Jack  Coombs,  Andy  Coakley  and 
Herb  Pennock  and  that  fabled  $100,000  In- 
fleid— Holy  Cross'  Jack  Barry,  Eddie  Collins, 
Home  Run  Baker  and  Stuffy  Mclnnls — In  the 
old  days.  Then  came  Bob  Orove,  George  Earn- 
shaw.  Rube  Walberg.  Jimmy  Foxx,  Al  Sim- 


mons. Wally   Schang  and  Jimmy  Dykes  of 
a  later  but  stUl  long  ago  era. 

"slats"  aATED  BIGKLT 

"Slats"  (that's  what  they  called  him  In  the 
early  days  when  catchers  stood  far  back  of 
the  plate  and  caught  the  pitches  on  the  first 
bounce)  was  rated  "exceptionally  smart" 
when  he  played  for  Washington.  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburgh  through  the  18808. 

He  was  even  smarter  as  a  manager.  He  and 
John  McOraw  were  baseball  wise  far  ahead 
of  their  times.  Their  well-drilled  teams 
played  sharp  inside,  and  one-run,  baseball. 
They  seldom  beat  themselves.  Mr.  Mack  had 
an  exceptional  knack  for  Judging  talent,  be 
was  a  fine  teacher  and  In  his  own  quiet  and 
patient  way,  he  knew  how  to  handle  athletes 
and  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  them. 

His  records  as  a  manager  would  have  been 
at  least  twice  as  glorious  if  he  could  have 
operated  in  the  plush  days  of  television  and 
hadn't  been  beset  by  the  financial  problems 
which  forced  him  to  peddle  so  many  of  his 
great  players  when  they  were  at  their  peak 
and  highly  marketable. 

So,  after  his  1914  A's  had  been  upset  in  four 
straight  by  Boston's  miracle  Braves,  he  sold 
Barry,  Mclnnls  and  Pennock  to  Boston,  Col- 
lins to  Chicago,  Baker  to  the  Yankees,  Ben- 
der to  the  Phils  and  Plank  to  the  Browns. 

And  he  tore  his  next  champions  apart  sJter 
1931,  selling  Foxx,  who  had  cost  him  only 
$500.  Orove.  Max  Bishop  and  a  flock  of  others 
to  Boston;  Dykes.  Simmons  and  Mule  Haas 
to  Chicago  and  Cochrane  to  Detroit. 

Connie  always  blamed  the  development  of 
the  farm  systems  for  his  failures  to  put  to- 
gether another  great  team.  He  believed  imtil 
his  death  that  clubs  should  find  their  own 
talent  and  bid  for  a  player's  first  services  In 
the  open  market. 

Older  fans  will  remember  Mr.  Mack  as  a 
tall,  scholarly  man  who  sat  in  the  dugout 
wearing  a  dark  suit,  a  high  starched  collar 
and  a  panama  hat  atop  his  white  hair.  Al- 
ways he  had  a  scorecard  In  his  hands,  keep- 
ing tabs  of  every  play  and  waving  It  to  posi- 
tion his  defenses  and  signal  his  batters  and 
runners. 

Others  remember  his  calculated  daring  In 
pitching  Howard  Ebmke,  a  supposed  has- 
been,  in  the  first  game  of  the  1929  World 
Series  against  the  Cuba  at  Chicago's  Wrlgley 
Field.  Everyone  was  sure  either  Orove  or 
Earnshaw  would  start  that  one.  Ehmke 
hfulnt  pitched  for  a  month  (he  had  been 
away  scouting  the  CJilcago  batters) .  So  there 
was  great  surprise ,when  he  began  warming 
up.  Ehmke  struck  out  13  batters,  won  easUy 
and  provided  Mr.  Mack  with  what  he  felt  was 
his  biggest  thrlH  In  baseball. 

*  THB   WAT    rr   WAS 

An  old  writer  remember  Mr.  Mack,  too,  for 
a  few  amusing  little  incidents  which  hap- 
pened here  and  there  durmg  his  long  career. 

Connie,  who  neither  drank,  smoked  or 
cursed,  came  closest  to  it  when  Lefty  Orove. 
sometimes  as  temperamental  as  he  was  fast, 
came  to  the  bench  In  a  wUd  rage  after  out- 
fielder Bob  Johnson  had  made  a  costly  erroi 
behind  him. 

Mr.  Mack,  feeling  sympathy  for  Johnson, 
tried  to  calm  Orove. 

"To  hell  with  you.  too,"  fumed  Lefty. 

"And  the  hell  with  you,  Mr.  Groves" 
(Connie  always  called  him  that)  retorted 
Mr.  Mack. 

Connie  had  tried  to  revive  Interest  In  the 
A's  In  1928  by  bringing  Eddie  Collins  back 
and  signing  such  other  faded  old  greats  as 
Ty  Cobb,  Trls  Speaker  and  Zach  Wheat.  The 
plan  didn't  pan  out.  "No  club  had  greater 
names,  nor  was  slower  on  Its  feet,"  said 
Connie  years  afterwards. 

He  got  the  biggest  kick  from  Rube  Wad- 
dell, the  eccentric  left-handed  pitcher  who 
often  was  either  fishing  or  riding  fire  en- 
gines cm  the  days  when  he  should  be  pitch- 
ing. Waddell,  old  timers  wUl  remember,  once 
walked  the  basaa  lUlad.  oaUad  in  aU  bU  out- 


fielders and  struck  out  tb«  next  thrva 
batters. 

Mr.  Mack  was  especially  fond  of  Jimmy 
Dykes,  who  he  named  to  succeed  him  as  the 
A's  second  manager  when  he  retired  at  the 
age  of  87.  But  there  was  a  day  he  wasnt  too 
fond  of  Dykes,  who  had  been  his  star  third 
baseman. 

Dykes  was  managing  Chicago  and  coach- 
ing at  third  base,  right  in  front  of  the  A's 
dugout.  Mack  had  a  rookie  pitcher  who  could 
throw  hard  and  was  doing  a  good  job  of 
keeping  the  game  tied,  even  though  the 
White  Sox  had  the  winning  run  at  third 
base.  Jimmy  dldnt  know  how  they  could  get 
It  home.  So  he  resorted  to  an  old  trick.  "Hey, 
what  did  you  do  to  that  ball,  let's  see  it." 
he  shouted  to  the  tense  young  pitcher. 

The  kid  tossed  the  ball  to  Dykes.  Jimmy 
stepped  aside  and  the  winning  run  streaked 
home. 

A    MEAN   THINC    TO    DO 

,  Mr.  Mack  stepped  to  the  Up  of  the  dugout 
and  motioned  for  Dykes.  When  Jimmy  came 
over.  Connie  pointed  a  bony  finger  in  his  face 
and  said:  "James.  I'm  ashamed  of  you," 
turned  i^nd  went  back  and  sat  down. 

And  there  was  the  day  at  Fenway  when 
Ferris  Pain  had  difficulty  picking  up  a  bunt. 
("He  fielded  the  ball  like  It  was  a  hooded 
cobra,"  wrote  the  late  John  GUooIy)  and 
finally  threw  It  over  the  third  baseman's 
reach  and  against  the  noggin  of  a  spectator 
in  the  stands. 

Mr.  Bilack  admonished  Fain  for  his  costly 
double  error,  saying  he  shouldn't  have  thrown 
the  baU. 

"What  did  you  want  me  to  do  with  it, 
stick  It  In  my  mouth?"  roared  Fain,  angry 
at  himself. 

"It  would  have  been  a  much  better  place 
for  It,  young  man,"  said  Connie. 

There  are  so  many  things  one  remembers 
about  Mr.  Mack,  a  kindly  gentleman  who 
forgot  more  baseball  than  most  of  the  mod- 
ems know. 

It  Is  fitting  that  East  Brookfield  remembers 
him. 


THE  ORGANIZED  CRIME  CONTROL 
ACT  OP  1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  With  the  passage  of 
H.R.  17825,  the  extension  of  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  the  House 
has  taken  a  commendable  step  toward 
alleviating  to  at  least  some  measure  the 
stark  terror  that  has  crept  into  the  lives 
of  our  people  as  the  crime  barometer 
rises  in  recent  years. 

But  more,  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
if  we  are  to  repair  the  damage  and  re- 
lieve the  personal,  chronic  fears  In  the 
hearts  and  homes  of  America  created  by 
crime's  Insidious,  virtually  unimpeded 
march  during  the  1960's. 

The  Safe  Streets  Act  is  descriptive  of 
Its  objective,  to  flght  crime  In  the  streets. 
There  is  another  and  immeasurably 
greater  flght  that  must  be  waged  against 
organized  crime.  I  am  not  speaking  now 
of  the  petty  thief,  or  the  mugger,  or  even 
the  burglar  or  holdup  man.  I  have  ref- 
erence to  the  bigger  criminals  who  have 
been  called  the  overlords  of  crime,  who 
live  from  the  tribute  and  homage  paid 
by  the  petty  criminals  In  a  kind  of  feudal 
system  that  quite  certainly  exists  within 
the  criminal  world. 

While  crime  Is  a  generic  term  and 
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categories  are  hard  to  determij  le.  it  is  an 
accurate  appraisal  to  say  thai  crime  in 
the  streets  is  one  separate  and  distinct 
problem,  and  to  combat  organ  zed  crime 
ds  not  only  another  battle,  but  even 
another  war. 

Today  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  has  been  extended  by 
our  body  of  the  Congress.  and|  hopefully 
the  other  body  will  concur  in  *)ur  action 
in  the  very  near  future. 

That  is  why  to  me  it  was  so  ;ignlflcant 
that  after  a  careful  study  an<  1  prepara- 
tion, I  have  today  introduced  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act  of  197(  i.  most  ap- 
propriately on  the  day  that  we  have 
passed  a  measure  to  control  the  other 
category  of  crime — crime  in  ihe  streets 
as  distinguished  from  the  lontrol  of 
organized  crime. 

In  the  decade  that  ended  la  st  Decem- 
ber, the  incidence  of  crime  inireased  16 
times  faster  than  did  the  i»opulation. 
While  this  was  happening,  tlie  average 
dail>'  head-coimt  in  Federal  prisons  de- 
creased by  18  percent.  In  19JB9,  serious 
crime  across  the  Nation  increased  11  per- 
cent in  1  calendar  year.  And  this  sta- 
tistic reveals  only  those  crimes  which 
were  reported.  The  National  Ck-ime  Com- 
mission estimates  that  only  kbout  half 
of  all  serious  crime  is  reported.  Of  those 
which  were  reported,  records  show  that 
arrests  resulted  in  only  about  129  percent 
of  the  cases.  We  entered  1970  with  the 
private,  law-abiding  citizen  Standing  1 
chance  in  44  of  being  victimuKd  by  seri- 
ous crime  during  this  year,  am  1  the  crim- 
inals who  commit  those  crtne  having 
only  one  chance  in  seven  of  b<  ing  appre- 
hended. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960'i ,  the  inci- 
dence of  crime  seemed  to  esci  ilate  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  frequency  with 
which  the  Supreme  Court  haaded  down 
decisions  which  handcuffed  lew  enforce- 
ment officers  in  the  doing  of  tieir  duties: 
muted  prosecutors  in  the  presentation  of 
evidence  against  those  accusfd  of  crime 
and  created  an  atmosphere  ir  which  the 
rights  of  suspects  were  given  ironclad 
guarantees  while  their  victim:  lay  dying. 
Police  officers  have  been  discouraged 
from  doing  their  jobs  lest  tiey.  them- 
selves, wind  up  as  defendants  Detention 
laws  were  liberalized:  bail  l>onds  were 
lowered  or  eliminated  to  the  point  that 
an  arrest  merely  subjected  i.  susp)ected 
criminal  to  a  minor  inconver  ience  from 
which  he  would  soon  be  fre<d  to  again 
become  a  criminal  liability  tj  the  com- 
munity. 

In  1964  and  again  in  1966.  t!  le  Supreme 
Coxirt  limited  the  procedires  under 
which  a  criminal  suspect  cou  d  be  inter- 
rogated, and  narrowed  the  snope  within 
which  evidence  derived  from  such  ques- 
tioning might  be  admissible  ir  the  courts. 
In  the  Miranda  and  Escobito  opinions 
the  Court  completely  reversed  its  rulings 
on  three  earlier,  similar  casea. 

In  two  1967  cases  severe  limitations 
were  imposed  on  Court  accatability  of 
identifying  evidence  gained  from  police 
lineups  and  from  identiflcatidns  made  by 
seriously  Injured  victims  of  violent 
crime. 

In  a  1968  proceeding  and  i  n  nine  ear- 
lier cases  the  high  court  set  aside  vari- 
ous laws  defining  obscenity  ind  pomog 
raphy.  thereby  flooding  the  bookstores, 


newsstands,  moving  picture  houses, 
theaters,  and  even  the  U.S.  mails  with  the 
vilest  forms  of  intellectual  filth. 

A  decade  has  just  ended  in  which  the 
highest  court  in  the  land  seemed  to 
choose  to  forget  that  good,  law-abiding 
citizens  have  rights,  too.  We  reached  a 
point  that  was  described  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  when  he  wrote  in  the  fourth  chap- 
ter. 15th  verse  of  his  letter  to  the  Romans 
that  "Where  no  law  is,  there  can  be  no 
transgression." 

It  may  or  may  not  be  significant  that 
the  tremendous  upsurge  in  the  rate  of 
crime  followed  a  1962  Supreme  Cotirt 
decision,  the  first  of  several  opinions  that 
outlawed  prayer  In  our  schools. 

In  the  91st  Congress  more  than  200 
proposals  for  preventing  and  detecting 
crime  have  been  introduced  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.  I  have,  myself,  either 
individually  Introduced  or  cosponsored 
11  bills,  proposing  various  laws  for  use 
in  the  war  against  crime.  President 
Nixon,  since  taking  office  nearly  18 
months  ago,  has  sent  legislative  drafts  to 
the  Congress,  or  endorsed  bills  originated 
by  Members  of  Congress  amounting  to 
White  House  and  administration  support 
for  15  or  more  proposals  for  curbing 
crime.  Until  we  passed  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
Amendments,  only  a  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  amendment  had  passed  the  House 
as  this  body's  contribution  to  the  war  on 
crime. 

Now  we  have  passed  an  omnibus  crime 
control  bill.  Its  provisions  will,  hopefully, 
make  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
money  from  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Agency  within  the  States  for  up- 
dating and  improving  the  techniques,  fa- 
cilities, and  manpower  situations  of 
State  and  local  police  organizations. 
When  we  passed  the  Justice  Department 
appropriations  bill  in  May,  I  fulfilled  a 
commitment  I  had  made  to  the  residents 
of  Missouri's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict to  support  nearly  doubled  funds  for 
fighting  crime  under  the  LEAA — $480 
million.  In  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  Amendments.  I 
gladly  supported  the  authority  to  further 
increase  the  funds  to  $650  million  for 
fiscal  1971  and  to  $1  billion  and  then 
SI '2  billion  for  the  following  2  years. 

But  no  matter  how  effective  this  legis- 
lation may  be  in  fighting  crime,  it  deals 
with  only  half — and  perhaps  with  less 
than  half  of  the  overall  crime  problem. 
The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  Amendments  relate  primar- 
ily to  fighting  crime  in  the  streets.  This 
is.  for  the  most  part,  crime  of  local  or 
regional  origin — the  individuals  bent  on 
burglarizing  private  homes  and  business 
establishments,  robbing  pedestrians  on 
the  streets:  or  the  local  and  regional 
?angs  that  prey  upon  the  citizenry.  I  re- 
peat, that  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
law  enforcement  authorities  be  given 
every  possible  tool,  and  every  impedi- 
ment be  removed  from  the  path  of  these 
officers  in  the  doing  of  their  duty.  But 
the  House  has  not  yet  passed  any  mean- 
ingful legislation  for  coping  with  orga- 
nized crime — the  large  S3mdicates  behind 
systemized  crime  which  make  big  busi- 
ness of  their  national  operations  in  coim- 
terfeiting.  gambling,  trafficking  in  drugs, 
loan  sharking,  contraband,  and  all  the 


criminal  activities  which,  serious  as  they 
are,  are  only  the  side  effects  of  the  huge 
criminal  operations  that  blanket  the 
Nation. 

Last  January  the  Senate,  after  lengthy 
committee  hearings  and  floor  debate, 
passed  S.  30,  a  10-title  bill  designed  to 
effectively  pit  the  law  enforcing  capabili- 
ties of  this  Nation  against  the  onslaught 
of  the  crime  lords. 

Those  who  engage  in  wholesale  crim- 
inal activities  with  branch  operations 
throughout  the  Nation  are  masters  of 
sophistry.  By  their  organizational  genius 
they  have  built  empires  for  controlling 
every  branch  of  criminal  activity  that 
can  be  operated  profitably.  With  utter 
ruthlessness  the  czars  of  crime  maintain 
stern  discipline  from  the  lowest  peon  in 
their  organizations  to  the  top  of  the 
command.  With  stark  terror  that  disci- 
pline is  enforced.  With  extraordinary 
entrepreneural  skills  they  identify  forms 
of  legitimate  business  that  can  either  be 
diverted  to  their  imderworld  profits  or 
used  as  fronts  behind  which  their  crim- 
inal businesses  can  be  operated.  With 
their  money  they  can  either  seek  out 
legal  talent  that  is  susceptible  to  the  lure 
of  huge  financial  rewards  for  finding 
loopholes  in  the  laws  which  can  be  used 
in  defense  of  their  underworld  clients, 
or  gangland's  money  can  be  used  to  bribe 
law  enforcement  officials,  jurors  and 
others  to  subvert  the  cause  of  justice. 
This  element  of  crime  has  mastered  the 
art  of  evasion  of  due  process;  it  can  be 
brought  to  justice  only  by  extraordinary 
laws  and  special  dispensations  in  the  art 
of  law  enforcement. 

The  House  Judiciary  subcommittee  has 
intermittently  held  hearings  on  S.  30  but 
as  of  this  morning,  I  am  informed  by  the 
committee  staff  that  no  further  action 
is  scheduled  at  this  time  on  this  vitally 
needed  legislation. 

According  to  the  news  media,  and  to 
an  insertion  on  page  19354  of  the  June 
11  Congressional  Record,  objections 
have  been  raised  to  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  by  certain  individuals 
and  groups.  One  of  the  interposing 
groups  is  the  bar  association  of  the  city 
with  the  highest  crime  rate  in  America. 
We  all  know  that  is  New  York  City.  An- 
other objecting  organization  is  one 
which  appears  to  exist  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  freeing  those  accused  of  certain 
crimes,  by  the  use  of  constitutional  tests 
which  were  surely  not  intended  by  the 
framers  of  that  docimient  as  devices  for 
leaving  crime  unpunished.  If  any  doubt 
remains,  I  refer  to  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

I  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  an  In- 
dividual should  never  be  convicted  of  a 
crime  so  long  as  there  remains  any  doubt 
as  to  his  guilt.  And  I  find  It  repulsive  that 
irmocent  people  should  be  subjected  to 
undue  judicial  harassment  imder  the 
laws  of  our  land.  But  I  am  also  strongly 
persuaded  by  the  incidence  of  probable 
cause,  the  integrity  of  our  judicial  system 
to  correctly  adjudge  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  cases  brought  into  the 
courts,  and  the  capacity  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  effectively  defend  the  rights  of 
the  accused  on  evidential  grounds  and 
without  resort  to  constitutional  trickery. 

In  many  localities  there  are  local  stat- 
utes that  permit  a  charge  of  "presence  In 
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an  Illegal  establishment"  to  be  lodged 
against  persons  found  In  gambling 
houses  when  raids  are  made.  Even  if  such 
individuals  were  not  actually  engaged  In 
an  act  of  gambling,  their  presence  there 
Is  assumed  to  have  been  for  the  purpose 
of  gambling;  they  knowingly  expose 
themselves  to  a  criminal  activity. 

When  an  Individual — especially  a  per- 
son of  known  criminal  tendency — ^is 
found  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  where 
a  serious  crime  has  occurred,  law  en- 
forcement authorities  should  not  be  pre- 
vented by  some  obscure  Interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  from  taking  reasonable 
steps  to  ascertain  whether  that  person 
may  have  been  Involved  In  the  crime's 
commission. 

When  a  person  against  whom  there  Is 
substantial  probable  cause  for  suspecting 
connection  with  illegal  drug  traffic  is 
sighted  in  an  area  frequented  by  known 
or  suspected  drug  addicts,  there  should 
be  no  roalblocks  in  the  paths  of  enforce- 
ment officers  seeking  to  determine  if  such 
person  is.  In  fact.  Involved  In  drug  ped- 
dling. 

The  traffic  in  illegal  drugs,  which  has 
reached  enormous  proportions  and  tragi- 
cally affected  the  lives  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple, Is  a  business  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  defy  the  possibility  of  local  operation 
and  control.  The  dope  business  Involves 
huge  smuggling  operations,  reaching  Into 
a  dozen  or  more  foreign  countries,  and 
requiring  couriers  with  highly  developed 
talents  for  deception.  While  street-type 
criminals  and  local  hoodlums  are  doubt- 
lessly engaged  in  the  sale  of  Illegal  drugs, 
they  are  involved  only  as  the  bottom 
rungs  of  ladders  that  reach  into  the 
heights  of  national  and  intematlonsd 
syndicated  crime. 

The  patronage  base  for  these  drugs  has 
been  broadened  to  include,  if  not  con- 
centrate on  the  younger  generation,  those 
people  to  whom  we  must  look  for  local. 
State,  and  national  leadership  just  a  few 
years  from  now.  Reliable  reporters  have 
unfolded  too  many  accounts  of  drug  ad- 
diction, reaching  down  to  14-  and 
15-year-old  children,  for  such  ac- 
counts to  be  untrue.  Wlien  I  am  con- 
fronted with  well-authenticated  reports 
of  good  children  from  good  families  being 
lured  into  hopeless  lives  of  drug  addic- 
tion, $40,  $50,  or  $100  a  day  habits  that 
can  only  be  supported  by  shoplifting, 
robbery — even  prostitution  among  the 
very  young — then  I  am  not  going  to  be 
very  much  concerned  that,  in  stamping 
out  the  source  of  this  growing  national 
disgrace,  somebody  who  has  made  him- 
self vulnerable  to  suspicion  may  not  be 
handled  as  gently  as  might  be  desired  by 
some  people  or  some  organizations  with 
overdeveloped  senses  of  constitutional 
principles,  brought  on  by  a  raft  of  warped 
interpretations  in  the  past  liberal  decade. 

The  burgeoning  traffic  in  drugs  is  only 
one  area  of  criminal  activity  of  such 
broad  implications  as  to  be  identified  with 
the  operation  of  organized  crime;  there 
are  dozens  of  other  criminal  operations 
of  such  scope  as  to  mark  them  as  syn- 
dicated endeavors.  Organized  crime  must 
be  wiped  out. 

I  am  given  to  imderstand  that  the 
main  objections  to  the  bill  S.  30  are  in 
connection  with  titles  I  and  X  of  that 


bill.  Title  I  has  to  do  with  the  simimoning 
of  special  grand  juries  on  crime  problems 
in  major  metropolitan  areas.  Title  X  pro- 
vides for  additional  sentences  for 
habitual  offenders.  In  my  own  judgment, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  si}ecial 
grand  jui-y  proposal  imless  it  Is  that  this 
provision  may  be  too  narrow.  Of  course, 
major  metropolitan  areas  are  usually  the 
principal  operating  bases  for  organized 
crime  activities.  But  there  is  also  crime 
In  areas  that  do  not  qualify  for  the 
•'metropolitan  area"  definition.  They,  too, 
should  have  whatever  benefits  special 
grand  juries  have  to  offer. 

With  respect  to  title  X — additional 
sentencing  of  habitual  offenders — a  na- 
tion In  which  one  out  of  every  44  of  our 
people  can  expect  to  be  victimized  by 
serious  crime  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
20th  century  needs  every  degree  of  pro- 
tection that  can  be  had.  Additional  sen- 
tences for  convicted  criminals  of  dem- 
onstrated imlawful  tendencies  does  not 
seem  an  unreasonable  protection  to  give 
a  nation  harassed  by  crime. 

Nevertheless,  If  these  two  titles  out  of 
such  a  far-reaching  bltt  as  S.  30  are  the 
st\unbllng  blocks  In  tn^way  of  getting 
some  meaningful  legislation  for  bringing 
organized  crime  to  Its  knees,  I  will  con- 
cede one  of  these  two  provisions. 

So,  it  is  In  the  spirit  of  compromise 
that  I  offer  a  new  bill  containing  all  the 
provisions  of  S.  30,  as  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, except  title  I,  which  provides  for 
special  grand  juries  in  metropolitan  areas 
for  crime  control  purposes. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today,  and  I 
urge  the  committee  to  bridge  its  differ- 
ences and  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  at 
an  early  date.  If  this  does  not  happen,  I 
now  serve  notice  that  in  30  days — the 
time  limitation  contained  In  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  such 
a  parliamentary  move — I  shall  offer  a 
petition  to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  from  further  consideration, 
bringing  the  bill  directly  to  the  floor  for 
debate  by  the  full  House  membership. 

This  is  a  drastic  move,  and  one  with 
which  I  have  had  little  association  In 
my  years  as  a  Member  of  this  House.  But 
th^  conditions  "prevailing  across  the  land 
-t^ause  of  unchecked  operations  by  syn- 
dicated crime  are  also  drastic.  I  doubt  if 
the  thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of 
American  citizens  who  have  seen  family 
resources  wiped  out  by  gambling  oper- 
ations controlled  by  organized  crime,  or 
the  families  that  have  seen  the  lives  of 
their  dear  children  ruined  by  the  ravages 
of  the  dope  traffic  syndicated  by  the 
mobs,  will  care  If  an  unusual  legislative 
device  Is  employed  to  put  an  end  to  these 
and  countless  other  evils  that  might  be 
checked  by  this  legislation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  do  the 
following: 

Title  I:  Provides  and  prescribes  the 
manner  in  which  a  witness  in  a  Federal 
proceeding  may  be  ordered  to  provide 
information  after  asserting  his  consti- 
tutional privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, and  defines  the  scope  of  the  immu- 
nity to  be  provided  such  a  witness.  This 
will  do  away  with  the  practice  of  wit- 
nesses hiding  behind  the  filth  and  other 
constitutional  amendments  in  order  to 
avoid  testifying,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing     a    measure    of    protection 


against  self-incrimination  for  such  wit- 
nesses. 

Title  n:  Codifies  existing  Federal  civil 
contempt  procedures  dealing  with  recal- 
citrant witnesses  in  grand  jury  and  court 
proceedings.  This  title  also  authorizes 
confinement  without  bail  until  compli- 
ance is  made  to  court  orders  that  such 
witnesses  be  responsive.  Under  this  title 
witnesses  who  flee  State  Investigative 
proceedings  in  order  to  avoid  testif3^1ng 
will  be  made  subject  to  Federal  process. 
Also,  those  who  cross  State  lines  in  order 
to  avoid  service  of  subpoena  by  State  in- 
vestigatory units  would  become  subject 
to  Federal  process. 

Title  EH:  Abolishes  the  "two  witness" 
rules  smd  the  "direct  evidence"  rules  in 
the  tnring  of  Federal  perjury  cases,  and 
provides  for  prosecution  of  persons  mak- 
ing contradictory  statements  under  oath 
without  requiring  proof  of  falsity  of  one 
of  the  statements. 

Title  IV:  Authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  provide  protection  for  wit- 
nesses in  Federal  or  State  crime  cases, 
and  their  families. 

Title  V:  Authorizes  the  taking  of  pre- 
trial depositions  of  FederEil  Government 
witnesses  in  criminal  cases  and  permits 
the  use  of  such  depositions  in  subse- 
quent prosecutions. 

Title  VI:  Provides  that  in  any  United 
States  legal  proceeding  the  considera- 
tion of  claims  that  evidence  is  inadmis- 
sible because  illegally  derived  shall  be 
limited  to  those  cases  where  the  alleged 
illegal  act  has  taken  place  within  5  years 
of  the  time  claim  is  made;  limits  disclo- 
sure of  information  by  the  Government 
in  such  cases  to  only  such  as  is  relevant 
in  determining  admissibility  of  the  evi- 
dence and  is  in  the  interest  of  justice. 

Title  vn:  Extends  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  illegal  gambling  activities  to 
include  all  such  activities  in  operation 
for  more  than  30  days  or  from  which 
gross  revenue  is  in  excess  of  $2,000  in 
any  single  day,  involving  five  or  more 
persons;  provides  penalties  for  participa- 
tion in  such  activities  of  up  to  $20,000 
fine  and/or  up  to  5  years  imprisonment; 
establishes  a  commission  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review  of  Federal  and 
State  gambling  law  enforcement  policies 
and  their  alternatives;  expands  the  wire- 
tapping authority  In  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
include  among  offenses  against  which  it 
can  be  invoked  those  which  are  in  this 
tiUe. 

•nUe  Vin:  Prohibits  the  infiltration 
into  management  of  legitimate  organiza- 
tions by  racketeering  activities  where 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  Is  af- 
fected: provides  for  criminal  penalties. 
Including  forfeiture  of  property  to  the 
United  States,  upon  convictions;  pro- 
vides for  civil  remedies — court  divesti- 
ture of  interest — to  prevent  and  restrain 
violations  of  the  prohibition  provisions. 

TiUe  EX:  Carefully  defines  an  "habit- 
ual criminal,"  and  terms  imder  which 
this  definition  can  be  applied;  provides 
for  additional  sentences  for  those  who 
have  been  repeatedly  convicted  for  major 
offenses  imder  that  definition, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  a  perfect 
solution  to  the  problems  heaped  upon 
this  Nation  and  its  people  by  organized 
criminal  groups.  It  does  not  go  as  far. 
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perhaps,  as  some  of  us  wouldl  prefer  to 
go.  In  the  opinion  of  some  others,  no 
doubt,  it  goes  too  far.  But  lam  certain 
in  my  own  mind  that  the  bes ;  interests 
of  this  country  lie  in  a  law-al)iding  and 
orderly  society.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  swift,  certain,  and  impartial  justice, 
with  less  attention  paid  to  tie  techni- 
calities which  appear  aimed  at  the  pro- 
tection of  the  criminal,  and  mpre  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  rights  of  society.  And 
if  it  appears  that  this  bill  or  iome  even 
stronger  measure  may  be  somewhat  less 
than  usually  considerate  and]  anxiously 
regardful  for  the  rights  of  a  criminal  on 
trial  for  the  heinous  activities Jassociated 
with  organized  crime,  then  lelj  us  recog- 
nize we  are  becoming  more  solicitous,  and 
careful  of  the  rights  of  200  milton  Amer- 
icans to  be  safe  and  secure  in  their  homes 
with  their  families,  protectedl  from  the 
scourges  of  organized  crime'f  reign  of 
terror. 


REVOLT  OP  THE  BLUE-( 
WORKERS 


)LLAR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temport.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlhe  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  PufciNSKi)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  andlwas  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extepd  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaber.  United 
Press  International  has  performed  a 
notable  pubhc  service  in  Jourpalism  to- 
day by  obtaining  from  the  Wtiite  House 
a  heretofore  unpublished  rejort  which 
has  been  prepared  for  the  Pr(  sldent  ad- 
vising Mr.  Nixon  that  an  estimated  70 
million  middle-class  Americans  are  fed 
up  with  being  excluded  and  forgotten 
while  their  taxes  pay  for  programs  to 
upgrade  the  poor.  j 

I  believe  United  Press  liitemational 
has  made  an  impressive  contribution  in 
Jarring  this  report  out  of  the  White 
House,  and  making  It  public.  I 

This  report  sustains  and  foftifles  what 
I  have  been  saying  in  the  Chimber  time 
and  again.  | 

I  shall  place  in  the  RbcoriI  today  the 
entire  story  that  the  UPI  nas  run  on 
this  report. 

The  committee  that  made  this  study, 
chaired  by  outgoing  Labor]  Secretary 
Shultz.  concluded  that  blue-collar  frus- 
trations could  soon  erupt  into' "militancy 
at  the  bargaining  table"  and;  Increasing 
support  of  "pohticians  such  i  as  George 
Wallace."  as  both  major  paities  Ignore 
them. 

The  special  report  pictured  blue-collar 
families  as  trying  to  cope  wi  ii  both  in- 
flation and  taxation  while  attempting 
to  solve  for  themselves  the  lame  prob- 
lems for  which  welfare  families  get  Gov- 
ernment aid. 

In  a  memo  to  the  White  House,  the 
study  group  said  that  the  Givemment's 
continuing  attention  to  p  jverty-level 
families  spawns  resentmentj  and  even 
racial  and  ethnic  hostility  a^ong  blue- 
collar  workers  struggling  to  survive. 

"Observing  the  welfare  programs  for 
the  poor,  they  feel  excluded  and  forgot- 
ten." the  memo  says.  "As  taxpayers,  they 
help  pay  the  freight  for  'free  riders,"  and 
get  none  of  the  apparent  helpi" 


The  report,  sent  privately  to  the  White 
House  Jime  20  and  obtained  today  by 
UPI.  urges  that  special  attention  be  given 
promptly  to  blue-collar  families  in  a  va- 
riety of  programs  ranging  from  tax 
breaks  to  new  postage  stamps  portraying 
skilled  trades. 

Unless  "significant  steps"  are  taken, 
the  panel  said,  there  will  be  "continued 
pressure  for  inflationary  wage  settle- 
ments and  continued  hostility  to  the  dis- 
advantaged" among  blue-collar  families. 
The  report,  drafted  by  Assistant  Labor 
Secretary  Jerome  M.  Rosow.  went  under 
a  cover  letter  from  Shultz  to  John  D. 
Ehrllchman.  the  President's  chief  domes- 
tic adviser.  Shultz  added  the  political 
smalysis  in  his  letter. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  re- 
port places  such  heavy  stress  on  making 
job  training  to  upgrade  skills  available 
to  all  American  workers.  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  18101  for  Just  that  purpose. 
The  report  noted  that  40  percent  of 
the  Nation's  work  force — about  70  mil- 
lion family  manbers — are  in  the  lower- 
middle  class,  with  Incomes  between 
$5,000  and  $10,000  a  year. 

But  most  of  these  people,  it  said,  are 
locked  into  "dead  end"  Jobs  with  little 
opportunity  to  Increase  their  earnings 
because  of  lack  of  formal  education  and 
job  upgrading  programs. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  my  colleagues 
will  study  this  report  very  carefully. 

First  of  all,  it  was  prepared  by  a  highly 
respected  emd  prestigious  member  of  the 
Cabinet  and  by  the  Labor  Department  so 
in  its  preparation  it  takes  on  an  extra 
sense  of  validity. 

Second.  I  believe  that  this  report  may 
very  well  be  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  of  our  time,  at  a  time  when 
Americans  are  asking  themselves  what 
Is  happening  to  our  coimtry — and  when 
there  are  those  who  are  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  Nation  can  survive  In 
Its  present  form — and  when  there  6xt 
those  who  are  literally  challenging  the 
vahdlty  of  the  democratic  concept. 

I  believe  that  this  report  can  make  a 
great  contribution  toward  a  better  im- 
derstanding  of  why  there  Is  a  growing 
degree  of  restlveness  among  the  people  of 
this  country,  for  indeed  the  middle-in- 
come American,  the  so-called  silent  ma- 
jority has  been  totally  ignored  and  by- 
passed by  their  Government  In  literally 
every  single  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  there  be  no  mistake. 
This  middle-Income  worker  today  is 
spending  some  40  percent  of  his  earnings 
on  all  forms  of  taxes — Income  taxes,  per- 
sonal property  taxes,  real  estate  and 
gasoline  taxes,  cigarette  taxes,  and  what 
have  you. 

So  It  is  perfectly  understandable  why 
there  Is  this  despair  and  this  feeling  of 
complete  futility.  Certainly,  this  man  and 
this  family,  are  making  a  contribution 
and  are  making  sticriflces — but  they  can- 
not participate  In  any  of  these  programs 
because  sujjposedly  their  earnings  are 
too  high. 

The  report  quite  properly  provides  a 
series  of  recommendations.  One  of  these 
recommendations  is  for  job  upgrading 
programs  and  better  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  enable  skilled  and  semiskilled 
tradesmen  to  move  up  the  economic 
ladder. 


Practically  every  one  of  our  Job  train- 
ing programs  and  ever>'  one  of  oiu-  edu- 
cational programs  are  geared  to  an  in- 
come factor  of  some  sort. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  student  loan  pro- 
grams for  youngsters  from  poor  families. 
But  a  man  in  America  who  Is  earning 
$10,000  a  year  or  $7,000  or  $6,000  a  year— 
and  who  has  two  or  three  claildren  that 
he  is  trying  to  put  through  college  is  in  a 
state  of  greater  depression  than  a  person 
who  is  on  public  aid — yet  the  world 
passes  him  by  and  Ignores  him  and 
ignores  his  problems  because  he  is  not 
In  the  poverty  level. 

The  recommendations  made  by  this 
task  force  also  provide  for  making  child 
care  facilities  now  available  only  to  wel- 
fare mothers  also  available  to  working 
mothers  on  a  partial  fee  basis. 

What  a  fantastic  frustration  it  is  to 
thousands  of  working  mothers  in  this 
country — women  who  go  to  work  for  a 
living  to  support  their  families — yet.  they 
caimot  take  advantage  of  any  child  wel- 
fare care  program  because  they  have  an 
income  above  the  poverty  level.  They 
have  to  pay  extremely  high  prices  lor 
private  nursing  care  for  their  children; 
the  larger  share  of  their  earnings  goes  to 
pay  for  the  care  of  their  family  but  these 
women  caimot  share  in  day  care  center 
programs.  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  time 
these  working  mothers  get  through  pay- 
ing for  child  care,  they  are  worse  than  at 
a  poverty  level  of  income. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  this  may  very  well 
be  one  of  the  most  important  reports 
that  has  been  prepared  in  our  time.  I 
thiiJt  it  zeros  in  and  focuses  attention 
on  a  problem  that  we  can  no  longer 
Ignore  in  this  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  both  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, will  Anally  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  70  million  Americans 
who  today  are  locked  in  by  a  feeling  of 
desperation  because  they  are  the  ones 
who  are  working  and  carrying  the  load 
and  paying  the  taxes  and,  yet,  they  are 
getting  very  little  in  return  for  their 
money. 

I  hope  that  the  White  House  will 
make  the  full  report  available  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  so  then  we  can 
Intelligently  address  ourselves  to  these 
programs  and  problems  and  legislate 
In  a  maimer  that  all  Americans  can 
benefit  from  these  programs  instead  of 
just  those  who  are  designated  In  the 
poverty  level. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  yesterday  we 
saw  in  New  York  a  huge  demonstration 
of  thousands  of  people,  middle-income 
Americans,  who  assembled  over  there  to 
protest  the  kind  of  Indignities  and  ineq- 
uities that  are  showered  upon  them,  and 
I  think  you  are  going  to  see  more  and 
more  of  this.  This  report  quite  properly 
warns  about  this  restlveness  among  the 
blue-collar  workers.  I  say  to  you — the 
decade  of  the  1970'8  had  better  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  blue-collar  worker 
has  great  problems.  He  Is  finding  It  more 
and  more  difficult  to  stay  afloat. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  report 
would  be  carefully  read,  analyzed  by 
every  Member  of  Congress,  and  then  I 
hope  it  will  have  an  Impact  on  meanlng- 
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ful  legislation  to  help  all  Americans  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  UPI  press  release  in 
its  entirety  is  as  follows : 

Washington. — A  special  panel  baa  told 
president  Nlzon  that  the  estimated  70  mil- 
lion Americana  of  tbe  lower-middle  class  are 
fed  up  wltb  being  "excluded  and  forgotten" 
while  their  taxes  pay  for  programs  to  up- 
grade the  poor. 

The  group,  chaired  by  outgoing  labor  sec- 
retary Shultz.  concluded  the  blue-collar 
frustrations  could  soon  erupt  Into  "mili- 
tancy at  the  bargaining  table"  and  Increasing 
supfK>rt  of  "politicians  such  as  (Oeorge) 
Wallace"  as  both  major  parties  ignore  them. 

The  special  report  pictured  blue-collar 
families  as  trying  to  cope  with  both  Infla- 
tion and  taxation  while  attempting  to  solve 
for  themselves  tbe  same  problems  for  wblcb 
welfare  families  get  government  aid. 

In  a  memo  to  the  White  Hovise.  tbe  study 
group  said  that  the  government's  continuing 
attention  to  poverty-level  families  spawns 
resentment — and  even  racial  and  ethnic  hos- 
tility— among  blue-collar  workers  strug- 
gling to  survive. 

"Observing  the  welfare  program  for  the 
poor,  they  feel  excluded  and  forgotten."  the 
memo  says.  "As  taxpayers  they  help  pay  the 
freight  for  'free  riders'  and  get  none  of  tbe 
apparent  help." 

The  report,  sent  privately  to  tbe  White 
House  June  20  and  obtained  today  by  TTPI. 
urges  that  special  attention  be  given 
promptly  to  blue-collar  families  in  a  variety 
of  programs  ranging  from  tax  breaks  to  new 
postage  stamps  portraying  skilled  trades. 

Unless  "significant  steps"  are  taken,  tbe 
panel  said,  there  will  be  "continued  pressure 
for  inflationary  wage  settlements  and  con- 
tinued hostility  to  tbe  disadvantaged," 
among  blue-collar  families. 

The  report,  drafted  by  Assistant  Labor  Sec- 
retary Jerome  M.  Rosow.  went  under  a  cover 
letter  from  Shultz  to  John  D.  Ehrllchman, 
tbe  President's  chief  domestic  adviser.  Shultz 
added  the  political  analysis  in  his  letter. 

The  report  noted  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  work  force — about  70  million  fam- 
ily members — are  In  the  lower-middle  class 
with  Incomes  between  $5,000  and  SIO.OOO  a 
year. 

But  most  of  these  people,  It  said,  are  locked 
Into  "dead-end"  Jobs  with  little  opportunity 
to  increase  their  earnings  because  of  lack 
of  formal  education  and  Job  upgradlng-pro- 
grsuns. 

In  addition,  It  said,  this  group  has  been 
hit  hardest  by  the  Inflationary  squeeze  and  a 
tax  structure  "that  offers  little  relief." 

The  report  also  said  hostilities  mount  as 
blue-collar  workers  find  lower-class  ele- 
ments— particularly  minorities — making  "In- 
roads" Into  bousing,  Jobs  and  education  often 
denied  to  the  lower-middle  class  because 
they  are  "making  it." 

The  group — wblcb  included  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell — Antlpoverty  Director  Don 
Rumsfeld  and  a  dozen  top  White  House 
aides — recommended  an  Il-polnt  program. 
Among  their  recommendations: 

Job  upgrading  programs  and  better  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  enable  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  tradesmen  to  move  up  the  eco- 
nomic ladder: 

Making  child-care  facilities  for  welfare 
mothers  available  to  blue-collar  wives  on  a 
partial-fee  basis. 

Tax  breaks  for  blue  collar  families,  both 
by  raising  exemptions  for  children  to  recog- 
nize increased  coets  for  their  care  as  they 
grow  older  and  by  hiking  tbe  present  $6,900 
Income  celling  that  determines  eligibility  for 
child-care  deductions. 

Increased  federal  help  for  community  col- 
leges, "which  are  of  such  Importance  to  the 
blue-collar  worker's  children." 

A   public-relations   campaign  to  improve 


the  Image  of  manual  workers  through  such 
things  as  national  awards  to  outstanding 
craftsmen,  skilled-trade  postage  stamps,  and 
better  Job  counseling  In  high  schools. 

Better  recreational  facllltlee,  more  maas 
transit  to  ease  auto  costs,  pumping  more 
mortgage  money  into  tbe  housing  market, 
and  Improvement  of  disability  and  work- 
men's compensation  systems. 

Making  the  Federal  Government  a  "model 
employer"  by  Initiating  tbe  recommended 
programs  for  Its  low-Income  workers. 


PRESIDENT  PROPOSES  TREATY  TO 
RENOUNCE  ALL  NATIONAL  CLAIMS 
ON  SEABED  RESOURCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Kei)  . 
Under  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bush)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  23, 
President  Nixon  proposed  that  the  United 
States  negotiate  a  treaty  to  renoxmce  all 
national  claims  over  seabed  resources  to 
the  "seabed  beyond  the  point  where  the 
high  seas  reach  a  depth  of  200  meters." 
All  seabed  resources  beyond  this  200- 
meter  depth  would  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  international  administration 
called  an  International  regime.  Coastal 
nations  would  act  as  trustees  to  the  area 
off  their  coasts,  but  the  International 
administration  would  authorize  and  reg- 
ulate exploration  of  the  resources  and 
would  receive  the  royalties  from  It.  All 
moneys  collected  would  be  used  for  the 
beneflt  of  underdeveloped  coimtries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  national  claim  of  sea- 
bed to  a  depth  of  200  meters  only  Is  a 
dramatic  departure  from  U.S.  policy.  This 
limitation  of  territory  was  rejected  by 
the  UU.  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  held  in  Geneva  in  1958  In  favor  of  a 
more  expansive  definition.  The  conven- 
tion drafted  at  this  conference  is  the 
principal  international  legal  Instrument 
governing  jurisdiction  of  the  seabed  and 
was  ratlfled  by  39  nations,  Including  the 
United  States.  The  NPC  report  stated: 

Of  the  107  coastal  nations  which  have  as- 
serted their  general  Jurisdiction  over  off- 
shore minerals,  at  least  37  have  done  so  with 
respect  to  specific  submarine  areas  which, 
according  to  available  Information,  appear  to 
be  beneath  waters  deeper  than  200  meters. 

The  chief  motivation  behind  this 
country's  leadership  in  the  determination 
of  an  intematlontd  deflnitlon  of  a  na- 
tion's right  to  her  seabed  has  been  the 
potential  mineral  and  petroleum  deposits 
offshore.  The  discovery  of  these  deposits 
led  President  Truman  on  September  28. 
1945.  to  declare  that  the  United  States 
regarded  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  "beneath  the  high  seas 
but  contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States"  as  "subject  to  its  jurisdiction  and 
control." 

In  1953  the  Congress  In  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  gave  the 
Federal  Government  Jurisdiction  over  the 


Continental  Shelf  beyond  the  3 -mile  limit 
and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  grant  leases  for  exploration  or 
exploitation  of  resources. 

In  March  1956,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  met  in  Ciudad  Trujillo 
and  concluded  that: 

The  sea-bed  and  subsoil  of  tbe  continental 
shelf,  continental  and  Insular  terrace,  or 
other  submarine  areas,  adjacent  to  tbe  coast- 
al state,  outside  the  area  of  tbe  territorial 
sea.  and  to  a  depth  of  200  meters  or.  beyond 
that  limit,  to  where  the  depth  of  tbe  super- 
jacent waters  admits  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  sea-bed  and  sub- 
soil, appertain  exclusively  to  tbe  state  and 
are  subject  to  Its  jurisdiction  and  control. 

The  OAS  delegates  rejected  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  line  of  demarcation  be 
a  depth  of  200  meters.  The  United  States 
supported  this  rejection — In  other  words, 
we  supported  the  view  that  a  nation  was 
entitled  to  claim  those  areas  which  admit 
to  exploitation. 

The  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  declared  that : 

A  nation's  jurisdiction  included  "tbe  sea- 
bed and  subsoil  of  tbe  submarine  areas  adja- 
cent to  the  coast  but  outside  the  area  of  the 
territorial  sea.  to  a  depth  of  200  meters  or. 
beyond  that  limit,  to  where  the  depth  of  the 
superadjacent  waters  adnilta  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  of  the  said  areas. 

At  the  time  of  ratification  of  the  1958 
Geneva  ConventicHi  by  the  VS.  Senate, 
the  State  Department  clearly  repre- 
sented to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee the  right  to  utilize  technological 
advances  at  greater  depths  beneath  the 
oceans  was  protected  and  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States.  This  same 
Interpretation  was  given  to  President 
Eisenhower  on  September  2,  1959,  when 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dillon  trans- 
mitted the  Convention  to  him.  In 
fact,  the  State  Department  did  not 
suggest  to  the  Senate  or  President 
Eisenhower  the  possibility  of  any  differ- 
ent interpretation. 

Thus,  I  was  shocked  to  read  on  May  23 
of  President  Nixon's  proposal.  In  view 
of  the  Informaticm  given  the  Senate  in 
1959,  I  cannot  believe  that  consent 
would  have  been  given  ha(}  the  Senate 
felt  that  we  would  give  away  our  natural 
resources  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  just  what 
we  would  be  giving  away.  The  primary 
resources  known  to  exist  offshore  are  oil 
and  natural  gas.  Supplies  of  phosphate 
and  manganese  exist  but  they  are  so 
widely  scattered  that  no  estimates  are 
available.  But,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  estimate  the  petroleum  potential.  The 
Department  of  Interior  publication  "Pe- 
troleum and  Sulfur — UJS.  Continental 
Shelf — December,  1969"  used  two  differ- 
ent methods — one  based  on  total  area 
and  the  one  based  on  the  volume  of  the 
sediments.  Their  conclusions  are  as 
follows: 


Product 


Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  200-meter  line         200  to  2.S00  meton  > 


Crudeoll  SSObilllon  berrvb 

NttunltM    1,640  trillions  of  cubic  fset 

Natural  |*s  liquids Mbilliofi  barrels 

CnideoiT  780  billion  barrels 

Naturalgas   '       2.220  trillions  of  cubic  feet. 

Natural  gas  liquids 60  billion  barrels 


640  billioa  barrels. 

1,S90  trillions  of  coble  feet 

SO  billiod  barrels. 

800  billion  barrels. 

2.230  trillions  of  cubic  feM. 

70  billion  barrets. 


>  2.500  maters  is  tbe  averafe  depth  of  the  toot  of  the  continent*!  slope. 
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These  figures  do  not  represe  it  all  pe- 
troleum offshore.  Those  fallirg  within 
the  3-mile  limit  are  not  incluc  ed. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  propo  sal  in  the 
context  of  our  total  energy  picture.  Oil 
and  gas  supplies  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  this  Nation's  total  en  srgy.  The 
United  States  with  only  6  perc(  nt  of  the 
world's  population  consumes  3 1  percent 
of  the  world's  petroleum  and  5  3  percent 
of  its  natural  gas  production.  All  experts 
agree  we  are  facing  a  critical  st  ortage  of 
gas.  The  reserve-to-consumption  ratios 
have  been  drastically  reduced.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  Chairman  has 
warned  against  further  declinei . 

The  National  Marine  Science  Commis- 
sion estimates  that  16  percent  )f  the  to- 
tal world  production  of  oil  cones  from 
offshore  sources  and  in  10  years,  about 
one-third  of  all  the  worlds  oil  wiU  come 
from  offshore  reserves.  So  ft  r  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  a  >out  one- 
half  of  our  estimated  nationa  reserves 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  a  e  located 
on  our  Continental  Shelf. 

Thus,  the  United  States  is  more  de- 
pendent upon  oil  than  any  (ither  na- 
tion. Further,  we  have  a  greate :  depend- 
ence on  offshore  oU  tlian  do  other  na- 
tions. In  view  of  this  deperdency,  it 
would  be  irresponsible  for  tie  United 
States  to  give  away  such  potential  re- 
serves as  are  evidenced  by  th;  Interior 
Department  figures.  Instead,  t  le  United 
States  should  be  maximizing  iti  access  to 
the  mineral  and  petroleum  resources  in 
this  area.  It  is  clearly  not  in  ouj  best  eco- 
nomic or  national  security  interests  to 
do  otherwise. 

The  suggestion  that  an  lnt<  irnational 
regime  be  established  and  that.the  funds 
be  given  to  imderdeveloped  nal  ions  is  an 
unworkable  one.  First  of  all,  t4ere  is  the 
problem  of  establishing  a  fai*  interna- 
tional administration  that  will  .not  adopt 
a  system  of  rationing  and  discriminate 
against  American  companies,  ii  view  of 
past  experience,  I  am  not  optir  listic  that 
such  an  administration  can  be  developed 
at  this  time.  But,  if  it  could,  the  boundary 
question  is  bound  to  be  under  dispute. 
This  will  discourage  Americar,  oil  com- 
panies from  exploiting  thes«  disputed 
areas.  And,  this  would  occur  a  t  the  very 
time  when  the  oil  industry  sho  old  be  en- 
couraged to  explore  for  new  reserves  in 
view  of  our  consumption  req' lirements. 
There  would  be  a  loss  of  potential  tax 
revenue  to  the  Treasury  becai  se  we  will 
have  given  away  our  revenues  based  on 
production  of  part  of  the  geoljgic  shelf. 
In  view  of  our  total  economic  picture, 
this  does  not  make  sense  at  tl^s  time. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
think  that  the  Congress  shou  d  support 
this  seabed  proposal.  It  is  clet  rly  not  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
In  any  event,  the  negotiations  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  re- 
gime should  not  be  tied  to  the  ceding  of 
rights  beyond  the  200-meter  depth  line 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  REJ  5ULTS  OF 
FIGHT  TO  EXPOSE  EMPR ISE  COR- 
PORATION LINK  Wmi  ORGA- 
NIZED CRIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temponi.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tjhe  gentle- 


man from  Arizona  (Mr.  SxaaBR)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGEIR  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  of  you  may  recall  that  some 
time  ago  I  attempted  to  expose  the  scope 
and  significance  of  the  activities  of  an 
organization  known  variously  as  High 
Park,  Emprise,  Sportservice,  or  simply 
the  Jacobs  boys. 

This  outfit  has  a  long  history  of  as- 
sociation with  organized  crime  and  in- 
dividual criminal  members  of  organized 
crime.  Since  you  were  first  advised  of 
their  activities,  the  following  events  have 
transpired. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  has  said  that 
Emprise,  Sportservice,  et  al.  could  not 
own  or  finance  a  racetrack  in  that  State, 
although  they  could  be  concessionaires. 
The  latter  decision  was  based  largely  on 
the  very  practical  problem  of  breaking 
the  ironclad  contract  that  Emprise  had 
with  the  track  in  question. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  has  promul- 
gated a  new  set  of  rules  which  limits  the 
ability  of  a  stockholder  in  a  racetrack 
to  do  business  with  the  racetrack.  The 
Governor  of  Arkansas  also  accepted  the 
resignation  of  a  State  ofiBcial  who  went 
to  Arizona  to  testify  to  Emprise's  "good 
character." 

The  State  of  Arizona  was  the  source  of 
a  Security  and  Exchange  Commission 
order  to  suspend  the  exemption  status 
of  the  Tucson  Turf  Club,  a  wholly  Em- 
prise owned  entity,  based  on  a  finding  of 
the  fact  that  they  falsified  their  owner- 
sliip  position.  The  Arizona  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  whole  new  set  of 
racing  regulations  designed  to  break 
up  Emprise's  stranglehold  on  Arizona 
racing.  The  bill  was  killed  in  a  State  sen- 
ate committee  by  a  wave  of  Emprise- 
financed  lobbyists,  including  many  of  the 
State's  most  respected  law  firms,  after 
being  passed  out  of  its  primary  com- 
mittee. 

Emprise  reports  that  the  State  of 
Florida  found  that  Emprise  is  a  grand 
outfit  to  do  business  with. 

The  Federal  agencies  Involved  In  the 
several  investigations  of  Emprise  con- 
tinue. 

Hopefully,  some  of  you  have  been  con- 
cerned enough  to  alert  your  State  and 
local  oflBcials  to  the  danger  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  these  people. 

The  original  parent  corporation,  High 
Park,  was  dissolved  for  purposes  un- 
known to  me. 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  ACT  NEEDS 
GREATER  FUNDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jime  25. 
the  Senate  passed  H.R.  16916.  the  Office 
of  Education  Appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  The  House  had  already  passed 
this  bill  on  April  14.  To  the  $25  million 
which  the  House  version  appropriated  for 
the  bilingual  education  program,  the 
Senate  has  added  $5  million.  I  strongly 
urge  the  House  conferees  on  H.R.  16916 
to  agree  to  this  additional  funding,  which 
would  mean  that  for  fiscal  year  1971 
there  would  be  $30  million  for  the  pro- 


gram— assuming  the  House  and  Senate 
subsequently  accept  the  conference 
report. 

Of  course,  even  this  additional  funding 
in  no  way  approaches  the  maximum 
which  could  be  appropriated.  The  au- 
thorization for  the  bilingual  education 
program  for  fiscal  year  1971  is  $80  mil- 
lion, as  provided  by  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1969,  the  conference  report  for  which  the 
House  agreed  to  on  April  7.  1970.  Thus, 
even  should  the  House  conferees  agree  to 
the  Senate's  action,  there  would  remain 
a  $50  million  gap  between  the  appropri- 
ation and  the  authorization. 

Once  again,  the  Congress  has.  with 
high  authorization  levels,  spouted  the 
rhetoric  of  promise.  The  vice  is  perceived, 
and  a  large  authorization  Is  the  response. 
And  once  again,  the  appropriation  for 
a  worthwhile,  beneficial  program  is  a 
meager  portion  of  that  authorization. 
While  I  commend  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  conferees  for 
having  agreed  this  spring  to  the  Senate 
amendment  which  raised  the  authoriza- 
tion level  from  the  House  version  of  $40 
million  to  the  Senate  version  of  $80  mil- 
lion for  the  bilingual  education  program, 
I  cannot  accept  this  process  of  promise 
followed  by  inadequate  performance. 

Our  Spanish-speaking  citizens  daily 
experience  disadvantage,  discrimination, 
and  prejudice.  They  are  confronted,  on 
top  of  these  evils,  with  a  language  bar- 
rier which  for  some  is  virtually  insuper- 
able. One  answer — but  certainly  by  no 
means  a  total  one — lies  in  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act.  of  which  I  was  an  original 
cosponsor.  and  which  was  signed  into 
law  on  January  3.  1968.  as  part  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  alms  at 
meeting  the  special  needs  of  children 
who,  while  adept  in  the  language  spoken 
in  their  homes  and  in  their  local  com- 
mimities,  are  at  a  disadvantage  because 
they  do  not  speak  English  fluently.  Allow 
me  to  refer  back  to  my  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Bilingual 
Education,  in  1967. 1  was  appearing  then 
in  support  of  my  bill.  H.R.  10024,  a  pre- 
cursor to  the  legislation  which  was  finally 
passed.  At  that  time  I  said: 

Ohlldreo  who  have  spent  their  early  years 
speaking  In  Spanish  are  tossed,  totaUy  un- 
initiated, Into  a  Iclndergarten  or  first  grade 
where  all  business  Is  transacted  In  English. 
These  children  may  suffer  a  combination 
of  reactions,  aU  with  detrimental  implica- 
tions. The  child  becomes  confused  and 
fruatrated;  he  begins  to  doubt  his  own 
ability,  to  think  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  him  because  he  cannot  perform  as  the 
other  children  do.  When  children  compre- 
hend that  the  reason  for  their  difficulty  lies 
primarily  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  speak 
the  prevailing  language,  they  may  begin  to 
resent  their  whole  cultural  heritage  and  may 
lose  the  values  of  their  cultural  background, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  have  not  fully 
assimilated  North  American  norms.  Thus, 
they  become  lost  to  both  cultures. 

This  is  a  sad  situation.  But  it  need  not 
happen.  The  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram is  the  answer.  It  is  not — and  I  want 
to  make  this  very  clear — a  program  to 
destroy  the  child's  mother  tongue,  to  rob 
him  of  his  precious  heritage.  It  is  to  help 
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him  share  in  the  language  common  to 
most  Americans,  while  at  the  same  time 
enabling  and  encouraging  him  to  retain 
with  pride  the  language  of  his  birthright. 
There  are  millions  of  children  who 
need  the  opportunity  this  program 
offers — Spanish-speaking  Americans, 
children  of  immigrants,  children  of 
American  Indians.  All  told,  there  are 
more  than  3  million  non-English-speak- 
ing school  age  children  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  another  1  million  such 
children  under  6  years  of  age.  Thus, 
nationwide,  more  than  5  percent  of  our 
school  age  children  can  be  helped  by  the 
bilingual  education  program. 

In  New  York  State,  there  were,  in  the 
1968-69  school  year,  280,275  Spanish-sur- 
named  students  in  prekindergarten 
through  12th  grade.  New  York  City  ac- 
counted for  almost  all  of  these  cloildren — 
260,963.  In  terms  of  percentages. 
Spanish-sumamed  children  constituted 
8.2  percent  of  the  total  school  population 
for  the  State.  And  they  accoimted  for 
22.3  percent  of  the  children  in  school  in 
New  York  City. 

Moreover,  the  niunbers  and  percent- 
ages have  shown  a  constant  rise.  In  the 
1966-67  school  year,  Spanish-surnamed 
public  school  students  in  New  York  City 
constituted  20.9  percent  of  the  total;  in 
1967-68,  22  percent;  and  in  1968-69,  as  I 
said,  23.3  percent. 

Obviously,  the  need  is  enormous.  The 
number  of  children  who  can  benefit  from 
the  bilingual  education  program  is  great. 
Yet,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  has  con- 
sistently been  underfimded.  In  fiscal  year 
1969,  the  appropriation  of  $7.5  million 
was  only  one-fourth  of  the  authorization. 
In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  appropriation  of 
$25  million  was  $15  million  less  than  the 
authorized  level.  And  even  this  $25  mil- 
lion was  reduced  to  $21.25  million  in 
actual  expenditures  by  the  administra- 
tion. And  on  April  14,  when  the  House 
voted  only  $25  million  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation, it  provided  $55  million  less  than 
the  authorized  level. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  which  ends  todsay, 
I  sought  additional  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram by  introducing  HJl.  16553,  which 
would  have  provided  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bringing  the  program  up  to 
the  full  authorized  level.  On  April  14, 
the  day  the  Office  of  Education  appro- 
priation bill  was  passed,  I  urged  provi- 
sion of  these  additional  funds,  and 
stated: 

Because  the  need  for  this  program  is 
clearly  evident,  and  because  pilot  programs 
have  proven  to  be  successful  remedies  for 
this  language  handicap,  there  is  no  Justifi- 
cation for  not  fuUy  funding  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act. 

No  supplemental  funding  was  pro- 
vided. And  now  fiscal  year  1970  has 
ended.  But  the  House  conferees  do  have 
the  opportunity  to  increase  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1971  which  starts  tomorrow,  to 
$30  million.  I  urge  them  to  agree  to  the 
Senate's  action  by  accepting  the  addi- 
tional $5  million  for  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion program.  They  will  thereby  help  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Spanish-speaking 
children,  and  children  of  other  national- 
ities as  well,  across  the  Nation. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  therein 
extraneous  material  on  the  special  order 
given  today  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ryan). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPEECH  OF  MAYOR  LOUIE  WELCH 
OF  HOUSTON,  TEX.,  BEFORE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 
ON  LABOR  STATISTICS 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  are  remarks  of  Mayor  Louie 
Welch  of  Houston,  Tex.,  before  the  North 
American  Conference  on  Labor  Statistics, 
in  which  he  refers  to  hearings  held  by 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  in  his  city  on  June  1. 

Heretofore,  I  have  commented  on  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  imauthorized  pro- 
cedures of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  procedures  used  in  hearings 
held  by  the  EECX;  in  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  but  the  very  nature  of  these 
hearings  has  beer^wi  attempt  to  make 
law  instead  of  f  ollowl. 

REMARKS    OF    MA'S*    LOUIE   WELCH 

In  addition  to  wishing  you  a  warm  wel- 
come to  Houston,  I  would  like  to  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  you  some  of  my  thoughts  on 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission's public  hearings  held  in  this  city 
last  week. 

The  Commission's  expressed  primary  ob- 
jective in  holding  these  hearings  was 
(quote)  "to  explore  the  particular  advances 
made  by  some  firms  in  providing  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  and  the  techniques 
which  produced  such  advsinces"  (end  of 
quote).  The  CJommlssloners  also  said  they 
wished  to  explore.  In  some  cases,  "why  re- 
sults have  faUen  short  of  intentions." 

We  m  Houston  firmly  believe  that  progres- 
sive planning  and  soUd,  hard  work  are  nec- 
essary to  realize  the  goal  of  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all  our  people.  Passive  "non-dlscrlm- 
Ination"  and  passive  attitudes  have  not 
worked  in  the  past  and  wlU  not  work  In  the 
future.  Rather.  aU  sectors  of  the  city — gov- 
ernment, business,  labor,  school,  church,  pri- 
vate agencies  and  citizens  in  general — must 
participate  In  positive  programs  and  actions 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  make  progress. 

I  believe  our  city  government,  as  well  as 
most  businesses  and  labor  unions  in  Hous- 
ton, are  making  the  extra  efforts  necessary 
for  equal  opportunity  to  become  a  reaUty.  I 
believe  too.  as  we  have  stated  In  our  an- 
nual reports  on  Minority  Group  Problems 
and  Progress,  that  Houston  Is  a  "City  That 
Cares"  and  one  dedicated  to  helping  aU  peo- 
ple gain  a  bigger  voice  and  a  greater  stake  In 
their  city  and  society. 

However,  certain  positions  and  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  during  the  hearings  raise 
doubts  as  to  the  constructive  Intent  and 
poslUve  assistance  that  can  be  expected  from 
the  EEOC  in  reaching  a  goal  that  should  be 
our  common  goal.  Por  Instance,  these  ex- 
pressed poslttons  and  Ideas  of  the  EEOC  ap- 


I)eared  to  be  questioning  the  requirement  of 
a  high  school  diploma  for  employment  pur- 
p>oses.  There  are  instances,  of  course,  where 
the  requirement  of  a  high  school  education 
Is  not  reasonable.  But  in  many  cases,  It  Is. 
Education  Is  still  one  of  the  surest  roads  to 
success,  and  a  pillar  upon  which  our  nation 
has  been  built.  To  question  that  require- 
ments for  professional  or  technical  employ- 
ment not  Include,  as  a  minimum,  a  high 
school  diploma  seems  to  invite  even  higher 
school  drop-out  rates  than  we  now  have. 

In  encouraging  p>eople  to  believe  that  such 
a  diploma  is  unnecessary,  the  Ck>mmlB8lon 
does  Irreparable  harm  to  those  minority  and 
non-mlnorlty  youth  who  question  whether 
they  should  continue  high  school.  Later, 
these  young  people  may  not  be  able  to  find  a 
Job  vsrlth  a  promising  futiire — and  the  rea- 
son won't  be  discrimination. 

Through  these  and  similar  ftosltlons  of  the 
EEOC,  we  fear  that  the  Commission  might 
well  be  raising  false  hopes  and  unrealistic 
expectations,  both  of  which  often  lead  to 
numerous  problems.  Equal  opportunity  will 
not  automatically  result  in  a  certain  percent 
of  minorities  being  placed  In  any  Job  cate- 
gory or  area  of  employment,  and  I  hope  the 
Commission  realizes  this.  To  mislead  minor- 
ity citizens  into  thinking  It  wUI,  or  Into  be- 
lieving every  problem  will  be  solved  with- 
out education  or  experience  or  training  Is 
wrong  and  a  distinct  disservice.  Let  there  be 
no  misunderstanding — we  believe  In  equal 
opfK>rtunlty  and  are  working  to  help  it  be- 
come a  reaUty.  But  we  also  believe  in  not 
misleading  people.  Equal  opportunity  wlU 
be  delayed  if  encouragement  is  given  to  false 
expectations  and  to  Inferred  assumptions 
that  success  on  a  Job  at  any  level  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  education,  Initiative, 
training,  talent  or  leadership  ability. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  instead  of  con- 
tlntUng  along  these  extremely  dubious  lines, 
the  Commission  will  take  appropriate  note 
of  some  of  the  positive  efforts  being  made 
In  Houston.  If  the  Commission  vrtll  only 
stand  by  its  own  statements,  an  encour- 
aging constructive  first  step  will  have  been 
taken.  But  in  falling  to  honor  Its  own  ex- 
pressed purpose  to  point  up  positive  efforts 
of  employers  for  others  to  emulate,  the 
EEOC  did  a  disservice  to  all  of  Houston — 
and  to  itself. 

Regrettably,  the  CkammLsslon  added  to  the 
seriousness  of  this  faUure  by  yet  another. 
This  second  oni  was  a  failure  to  speak  out 
against  violence  as  a  means  to  gain  an  em- 
ployment quota.  At  the  session  last  Thurs- 
day. Conunlsslon  members  passively  sat  by 
as  they  heard  violence  mentioned  as  "the 
answer"  in  connection  with  demands  for  a 
Job  quota.  For  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  give  what  could  be  inter- 
preted as  tacit  consent  to  violence  by  saying 
nothing — as  the  subject  Is  introduced  as 
"the  answer"  to  employment  practices — Is 
deplorable.  It's  more  than  deplorable.  It  Is 
Inexcusable  behavior  for  Washington  officials, 
who  should  let  it  be  known  beyond  all  doubt 
that  they  are  dedicated  to  social  change 
under  the  law — ^the  law  that  they  should 
have  enough  faith  in  to  tell  a  minority 
witness  that  violence  Is  not  "the  answer." 
But  again,  regrettably.  Chairman  Brown 
himself  spoke  of  the  subject  of  violence.  He 
did  so  in  a  30 -minute  television  Interview 
that  was  shown  on  a  local  station  as  late  as 
yesterday — and  was  repeated  shortly  after 
midnight  this  morning  for  those  who  missed 
It  on  the  Sunday  news  programs  that  carried 
his  "violence  statement."  Chairman  Brown 
warned  of  violence  for  Houston  by  agreeing 
that  with  the  kind  of  employment  discrimi- 
nation he  contends  is  "blatant"  and  "per- 
vasive" here,  the  city  Is  not  only  subject  to 
violence  but  on  the  verge  of  It.  "Critical"  was 
his  word  for  the  situation.  Mr.  Brown's  re- 
sponse could  be  interpreted  as  being  the  be- 
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gtnnlag  of  a  self-fulfilling  prophe  cy  for  Hous- 
ton— one  based  on  his  statement  about  our 
"critical"  situation  and  his  agreement  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  violence.  It  \rould  be  In- 
teresting to  know  If  this  respo  ise  was  de- 
signed to  be  repeated  often  enou  jh  that  peo- 
ple will  start  believing  It  and  someone  will 
begin  fulfilling  Mr.  Browns  proi hecy  by  en- 
gaging In  violence. 

Houston,  sixth  In  population,  I  s  the  largest 
city  In  the  nation  that  has  not  had  a  com- 
munity riot — a  riot  where  people  s  dwellings, 
shops  and  businesses  are  burned  damaged  or 
looted.  This  record  has  been  maintained 
through  much  hard  work  on  lome  of  the 
root-causes  of  minority-group  )robIems.  It 
has  been  maintained  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  many  minority-group  people  who 
don't  believe  violence  Is  the  waj  to  promote 
needed  social  change.  It  has  been  maintained 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Humiin  Relations 
Division  of  the  Mayors  OfBce  vhlch  mans 
Neighborhood  City  Halls  and  conducts  a 
broad  range  of  minority-group  pi  ograms  with 
a  staff  of  12  people,  all  but  four  >f  whom  are 
black  or  brown.  And.  Jtist  as  Inportant  as 
any  of  this,  the  record  has  been  maintained 
by  the  very  positive  efforts  of  s  number  of 
employers — the  positive  efforts  t  tie  Commis- 
sion failed  to  express. 

Let  me  repeat — Hotiston  has  minority- 
group  problems  (Including  so  ne  employ- 
ment discrimination)  as  well  as  many  other 
problems  characteristic  of  a  city  with  1.250.- 

000  people.  But  Houston  has  also  made  pro- 
gress, which  Chairman  Brown  (jarefuUy  ne- 
glected to  mention.  My  office  l^as  issued  a 
number  of  publications  on  programs  associ- 
ated with  this  progress,  but  mos  ;  of  the  pro- 
grams are  summarized  In  the  ttiree  annual 
reports  we  have  made  on  Minority  Oroup 
Problems  and  Progress.  I  have  copies  with 
me  this  morning  of  our  1970  r  sport  If  any 
member  of  the  audience  Is  liiterested  In 
having  one  and  reading  of  pro|res8  as  well 
as  problems.  As  you  will  note  in  this  report, 
a  number  of  employers  have  male  contribu- 
tions of  time,  manpower  and  money — and 
this  Includes  In  areas  in  addition  to  em- 
ployment, areas  that  we  belief  e  also  need 
to  be  worked  on  and  also  has  something 
to  do  with  tension  levels,  which  Mr.  Brown 
apparently  believes  relates  rather  exclusively 
to  Job  practices.  We  are  not  siitlsfied  with 
the  present  state  of  progress  but  we  do  Insist 
that  no  fair  or  balanced  picture  of  minority- 
group  problems  can  be  obtained  without 
considering  what  has  been  dons,  as  well  as 
what  basnt  been  done. 

Within  city  government,  wh  it  hat  been 
done  in  terms  of  employment  li  to  increase 
the  percent  of  minority-group  ]>eople  above 
the  semi-skilled  level  from  5.3i  percent  of 
all  our  municipal  employees  In  :964  to  15.48 
percent  In  January  1970.  Although  the  EEOC 
discounts  education  as  any  em{  loyment  re- 
quirement, at  the  same  time  one  of  Its  own 
position  papers  at  the  hearings  pointed  out 
that  mlnorltlea  are  under-rep  resented  In 
Houston  schools  at  the  higher Tlevels.  It  Is 
understandable,  we  believe,  thajt  minorities 
therefore  will  be  under-respresented  In  some 
Jobs,  where  an  advanced  technical  educa- 
tion Is  prerequisite  to  satlsfacU  ry  perform- 
ance. 

The  problem  of  educational  mder-repre- 
sentatlon  will  not  be  corrected  until  large 
numbers  enroll  In  and  complete  engineering 
and  other  technical  courses  of  study.  Several 
employers  at  the  hearings  vivid  y  noted  the 
need  for  highly  trained  persons  of  any  race, 
sex  or  national  origin  In  certali   disciplines. 

1  personally  urge  the  Commlsslcn  to  use  Its 
power  to  help  alleviate  the  edu  ;atlonal  tm- 
der-representatlon  problem  so  \hat  propor- 
tional representation  can  be  better  achieved 
occupatlonally. 

Finally,  I  beseech  the  EEOC  Ut  correct  ob- 
vlo\i8  errors,  misunderstandings  and  mis- 
representations for  the  public  record  of  the 
hearings  held  here.  It  Is  Inciunbent  on  the 
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Commission  to  honor  Its  commitment  cf 
pointing  up  positive  efforts  of  employers — 
not  J\ist  by  a  few  short  comments  of  Indi- 
vidual commissioners  but  by  a  public  declara- 
tion that  would  offset  the  extremely  negative 
and  provocative  statements  of  Chairman 
Brown. 

Of  equal  Importance,  however.  Is  for  the 
Commission  to  correct  Its  own  excesses  in  go- 
ing beyond  the  law  that  established  Its  very 
existence  &nd  spelled  out  Its  authority.  These 
excesses  resulted  in  statements  or  strong  Im- 
plications being  made  at  the  hearings  that 
employers  are  required  to  do  things  that  the 
law  Itself— Title  VH  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964 — specifically  prohibits.  An  example: 
Insistence  on  quotas  and  other  such  em- 
ployment practices. 

I  would  like  to  believe,  as  I  suggested  at 
the  outset,  that  the  City  of  Houston  and  the 
EEOC  are  working  toward  the  same  ob- 
jective— full  and  effective  realization  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all  people.  We  are 
sincere  In  our  efforts  and  we  would  hope 
the  Commission  is  In  Its.  If  It  were,  then  It 
would  be  of  constructive  assistance  to  all  of 
us — to  employers,  to  minorities,  and  to  the 
principles  this  country  stands  for. 


OIL:    A  WORLD  OP  DEEPENINO 
STRIPE 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  June  21,  1970,  by  Wil- 
liam D.  Smith,  describes  the  most  pre- 
carious situation  in  connection  with  any 
dependence  we  may  have  on  a  Middle 
East  oil  supply: 

Oil:    A    World   of  Deepening   Strut 
(By  William  D.  Smith) 

"Double,  double  toil  and  trouble;  fire  bum 
and  cauldron  bubble." 

The  witches  In  Macbeth  could  well  have 
been  describing  the  present  world  oil  situa- 
tion in  terms  of  United  States  Qovernment 
and  American  oil  company  Interests. 

In  recent  weeks  several  new  volatile  In- 
gredients have  been  added  to  the  already 
boiling  concoction  of  politics,  power  and 
money  that  make  up  the  International  oil 
business. 

The  center  of  most  of  these  events  Is  also 
the  center  of  the  oil  Industry — the  Middle 
East.  The  reverberations,  however,  affect  the 
entire  globe,  both  politically  and  economi- 
cally. 

At  worst  they  present  a  frightening  scena- 
rio for  the  future  of  American  Interests.  At 
best  they  point  toward  continuing  and  prob- 
ably growing  difficulties. 

"These  are  terrible,  dangerous  and  difficult 
times,"  Walter  J.  Levy,  dean  of  the  American 
oil  economists,  said  last  week.  Mr.  Levy,  It 
should  be  noted.  Is  no  Cassandra,  and  until 
recent  weeks  was  one  of  the  more  optimistic 
among  the  band  of  men  whose  special  Inter- 
est Is  the  study  of  the  politics  and  economics 
of  International  oil. 

The  outlook  of  many  oU  company  execu- 
tives has  also  changed  In  recent  weeks.  The 
old  attitude  could  be  sununed  up.  "Things 
are  tough,  but  we  can  live  with  It." 

Last  week  a  senior  executive  with  one  of 
the  industry's  giant  concerns  commented, 
"For  the  first  time  In  my  20-year  Involve- 
ment In  the  Arab  World,  I  am  afraid  for  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  employes."  This 
was  the  most  extreme  opinion  voiced  by  any 
executive,  but  all  acknowledged  that  a  hor- 
rible situation  bad  become  much  worse. 

The  oU  men,  as  usual,  insisted  upon 
anonymity. 


Events  of  last  week  Indicate  the  trend  of 
events  In  the  area. 

The  Algerian  Government  nationalized 
properties  of  four  foreign  oil  companies,  the 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company,  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Dutch  Shell  group  of  companies,  a 
West  Oerman  company  and  an  Italian  com- 
pany. 

The  Iraqi  Ooverument  supported  the  Al- 
gerian move,  and  urged  all  Arab  oil-produc- 
ing countries  to  cooperate  to  form  a  front 
against  "International  oil  cartels." 

Libya  ordered  a  Joint  venture  of  Texaico, 
Inc.,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia to  cut  back  production.  This  followed 
a  similar  command  to  the  Occidental  Petro- 
leum Corporation. 

Libya  blocked  the  loading  of  two  special 
tankers  built  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
(New  Jersey)  to  export  liquefied  natural  gas 
from  Libya  to  Italy  and  Spain. 

These  events  were  Just  harassments.  Far 
more  ominous  was  the  growing  power  of  the 
Palestinian  guerrillas,  who  now  appear  to 
have  captured  a  role  In  the  actual  governing 
of  Jordan,  where  King  Hussein  bad  to  choose 
between  his  closest  friend  and  the  Fedayeen 
and  chose  the  guerrillas. 

There  are  Indications  that  the  Fedayeen 
also  appear  close  to  having  some  say  in  the 
affairs  of  Lebanon.  It  is  likely  that  their 
ever-expanding  lists  of  supporters  in  other 
Arab  coimtrles  wUl  also  exert  Influence  over 
those  covmtrles,  ranging  from  such  conserva- 
tive monarchies  as  Saudi  Arabia  to  the 
"progressive"  Arab  states,  such  as  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  "It  Is  no  longer  Just  Arab 
against  Israeli;  it  is  Arab  government  against 
Arab  government  and  Arab  revolutionaries 
against  Arab  governments.  The  mix  has  be- 
come that  much  more  complicated,  and  a 
settlement  that  much  more  difficult,"  ac- 
cording to  David  Mlzrahl,  editor  of  the  Mid- 
East  Report. 

Mr.  Levy,  the  oil  economist,  commented: 
"Even  If  the  Arab  Governments  want  to  play 
It  cool,  there  Is  now  a  very  real  question  of 
whether  they  can.  A  United  States  Govern- 
ment policy  decision  such  as  sending  Phan- 
tom Jets  to  Israel  could  trigger  the  masses. 
Whether  the  governments  could  keep  con- 
trol of  the  situation,  even  If  they  wanted  to. 
Is  a  very  real  question,  and  major  destruc- 
tion of  United  States-owned  facilities  a  very 
real  possibility.'' 

PALESTINIANS  SCATTERED 

Mr.  Levy  pointed  out  that  Palestinians  in 
large  numbers  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Arab  world  and  that  other  groups  such  as 
the  labor  imlons  and  religious  Muslins 
would  likely  Join  in  a  crusade  of  destruction 
against  anything  American. 

The  most  frightening  aspect  of  the  whole 
situation  Is  that  the  world's  two  major  nu- 
clear F>ow^ers,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  are  coming  closer  and  closer 
to  an  eyeball-to-eyeball  confrontation. 

Fuad  W.  Itaylm.  editor  of  the  Middle  East 
Economic  Survey  of  Beirut,  commented  re- 
cently, "Vietnam  Is  a  brush  fire.  Either  you 
(the  United  States)  or  the  North  Vietnamese 
could  walk  away  from  It  at  any  time  If  one 
so  choose.  The  Arab-Israeli  conflict  holds 
the  potential  to  end  the  world." 

KOHLER  SEES  DANGZB 

Foy  D.  Kohler,  former  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  Soviet  Union  commented 
In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report,  "I  certainly  regard  the  Middle  East 
as  the  one  area  In  the  world  In  which  the 
potential  danger  of  an  ultimate  confronta- 
tion between  the  two  powers  Is  greater  than 
anywhere  else.  That  anywhere  else  Includes 
Southeast  Asia,  which  happens  to  be  a  very 
unhandy  part  of  the  world  for  Russia  to 
project  Its  power. 

"But  I  dont  think  Russia  wants  a  con- 
frontation In  the  Middle  East — at  least  not 
In  the  foreseeable  future." 

But  what  does  the  Soviet  Union  want? 
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One  theory  holds  that  the  Soviets  are  in  the 
early  stages  of  practicing  a  subtle  form  of 
petroleum  blackmail  that  would  Isolate  the 
United  States  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
holds  that  the  Soviets  are  outflanking  the 
United  States  In  terms  of  control  of  world 
energy  sources. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  Russians  are 
exerting  Increasing  Influence  in  the  Middle 
East,  where  some  62  per  cent  of  the  total 
world  oil  reserve  and  some  70  per  cent  of  the 
"free  world'*  reserves  lie  burled  beneath  the 
sand.  Europe  Imports  about  8.1  million  bar- 
rels a  day  from  Arab  countries,  or  about  73 
per  cent  of  Its  total  imports.  Japan  receives 
almost  80  per  cent  of  her  oil  supplies  from 
Arab  nations. 

SUPPLIES   COtTLD    BE   CUT   OFT 

These  supplies  could  be  withheld,  stopping 
the  cars  and  factories  of  both  the  Western 
and  Asian  allies  of  the  United  States. 

But  this  Is  not  the  only  front  on  which 
the  Soviets  are  active.  The  Russians,  In  a 
very  business-like  fashion,  are  selling  nat- 
ural gas  to  Europe. 

The  Russians,  sitting  on  top  of  mammoth 
reserves  of  gas  In  Western  Siberia  and  Cen- 
tral Asia,  have  so  far  this  year  signed  agree- 
ments to  exchange  huge  quantities  of  nat- 
ural gas  with  Italy  and  West  Germany  for 
the  large-diameter  pipe  necessary  to  build 
the  pipelines  and  equipment  needed  to  de- 
velop the  fields.  In  September,  1968,  the  Rus- 
sians began  piping  gas  Into  Austria. 

The  new  agreements  mean  that.  In  the 
near  future  a  large  part  of  Western  Europe 
will  be  linked  to  the  widely  spread  Soviet 
gas  grid.  Russian  deliveries  to  Western  Eu- 
rope will  be  stabilized  at  about  11  billion 
cubic  meters  annually  from  the  late  nine- 
teen seventies  onward  according  to  present 
agreements.  These  call  for  the  Soviets  to 
supply  about  7.5  per  cent  of  the  West  Ger- 
man gas  requirements  and  possibly  as  much 
as  25  per  cent  of  the  Italian  requirements. 

POSSIBLE    NEGOTIATIONS 

The  Rxisslans,  however,  appear  willing  to 
negotiate  for  even  larger  deliveries  to  West 
Germany  and  possibly  to  Italy,  and  there 
is  the  possibility  of  some  future  deliveries 
to  France.  There  have  also  been  propKJsals  for 
Russian  deliveries  to  Finland  and  Sweden. 

These  moves  have  brought  the  Russians 
Into  direct  competition  with  two  of  the  most 
powerful  capitalist  organizations  In  the 
world,  the  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Group  and 
Jersey  Standard,  which  Jointly  control  the 
vast  Gronlngen  Field  In  Northern  Holland. 
The  Soviets  so  far  appear  to  be  beating  the 
capitalists  at  their  own  game  in  giving  the 
customers  what  they  want  at  a  price  they 
are  willing  to  pay.  In  the  process  the  Rus- 
sians are  setting  the  energy  supply  pat- 
terns for  Europe  for  the  years  to  come. 

The  Soviets  are  also  trying  to  sell  natural 
gas  to  the  Japanese  on  the  same  plpe-and- 
equipment  barter  basis.  The  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  expert  deal  with  Japan 
would  be  to  help  develop  Russian  gas  re- 
serves In  the  remote  and  underpopulated 
Eastern  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.  with  a  minimum 
of  capital  expenditure.  The  Russians  are  try- 
ing to  Interest  the  Japanese  In  participating 
In  the  construction  of  a  l.OOO-mlle  pipeline 
from  the  new  Yakutsk  In  Eastern  Siberia  to 
the  Pacific  port  of  Magadan.  An  earlier  pro- 
posal Invited  the  Japanese  to  get  natural  gas 
from  the  Island  of  Sakhalin. 

AGREEMENTS    SIGNED 

The  Russians  at  the  same  time  have 
signed  agreements  to  Import  gas  on  the  basis 
of  sheer  economics  from  Afghanistan  and 
Iran. 

Advocates  of  the  petroleum  blackmail  the- 
ory argue  that  in  time  the  Soviets  will  be 
able  to  wean  the  NATO  allies  and  the  Japa- 
nese away  from  support  of  United  States  pol- 
icy, as  these  governments  and  people  become 
more  and  more  aware  that  the  energy  that 
drives  their  economies  Is  dependent  on  So- 


viet good  wUl.  "It  doesn't  have  to  be  crude. 
No  threats.  It  can  be  very  subtle  and  still 
very  effective.  One  day  the  United  States  will 
find  Itself  Isolated. 

Mr.  Levy,  the  economist,  for  one,  does  not 
buy  this  theory  In  toto,  although  he  sub- 
scribes to  parts  of  It.  He  holds  that  the  gas 
sales  are  for  the  very  large  part  strictly  com- 
mercial deals  with  only  peripheral  political 
mischief  Involved.  He  also  believes  that  the 
Russians  have  no  desire  to  become  the  mid- 
dle men  In  Arab  oil,  and  doubts  the  Arabs 
would  allow  that. 

He  contends,  however,  that  a  new  flare- 
up  In  the  Middle  East  over  something  like 
the  sale  of  Phantom  Jets  to  Israel  could 
greatly  diminish  American  participation  In 
Middle  East  oil. 

•'The  Arabs  would  likely  try  to  do  busi- 
ness directly  with  the  national  oil  companies 
of  the  consuming  nations.  Europe  would  not 
be  deprived  of  oil  In  any  case,  and  It  Is  un- 
likely that  the  Arabs  would  flnd  any  need  for 
Russian  brokers." 

The  one  bit  of  good  news  for  American 
and  Western  oil  interests,  was  the  discovery 
of  a  potential  giant  oil  fleld  In  the  North  Sea 
giving  Europe  for  the  first  time  a  major  in- 
digenous supply  of  crude  oil.  Some  estimates 
have  placed  the  flnd  at  1  billion  tons  of  oil, 
or  more  than  four  times  present  known  total 
Euroi>ean  reserves. 

ARABS    HOLD    TRUBIPS 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  like  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska,  the  flnd,  although 
large,  does  not  change  the  rules  of  the  in- 
ternational oil  game.  Those  fields  are  good 
cards  for  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  to  have  In  their  hands,  but  the  Arab 
nations  still  hold  all  the  trumps. 

Western  Europe  la  at  present  consuming 
about  560  million  tons  of  oil  a  year,  and 
thus  the  1  billion  tons  would  supply  the  area 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  Alaskan  North 
Slope  find  would  supply  only  two  years  of 
United  States  demand.  If  it  were  the  only 
source. 

There  have  been  Increasing  rumors  In  re- 
cent days  that  the  Russians  Intend  to  open 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  closing  of  which  has  af- 
fected the  Russians  relatively  more  than  any 
other  country  outside  Egypt.  One  version 
holds  that  the  United  States  and  Russia  have 
come  to  an  agreement  to  open  the  canal.  The 
United  States  Is  supposed  to  pressure  the  Is- 
raelis to  allow  the  Soviets  to  dredge  the 
waterway,  and,  in  return,  the  Russians  would 
get  the  North  Vietnamese  to  agree  to  a  peace 
with  honor  for  the  United  States  in  South- 
east Asia. 

A  second  version  of  the  rumor  says  that 
the  Russians  Intended  to  open  up  the  canal 
despite  any  acquiescence  from  the  United 
States  by  Just  sailing  in  dredges.  If  the  Is- 
raelis fired,  the  Russians  would  flre  back,  all 
the  time  protesting  that  they  were  serving 
the  world  community  of  nations  by  opening 
an  international  waterway. 

Proponents  of  a  Russian  "Grand  Strategy 
Theory"  contend  that  the  Soviets  are  eager 
to  get  4he  canal  open  so  that  when  the  Brit- 
ish pun,  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf  area  In  1971. 
they  will  be  able  to  step  in  and  control  the 
area,  completing  the  encirclement  of  the 
Arab  oil  wealth. 

Supporters  of  this  theory  point  out  that 
Yemen,  South  Yemen  and  Aden  are  already 
under  considerable  Soviet  Influence,  and  only 
a  potential  aUlance  between  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia  stand  in  the  way  of  Russian  domi- 
nance of  the  area.  They  add  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  also  anxious  to  prevent  the  Chinese 
from  Increasing  their  Influence  in  the  area. 

Despite  the  horrors  and  rumors  of  horrors, 
some  oU  and  Middle  East  experts  see  hope 
of  a  settlement  through  the  gloom. 

A  vice  president  at  a  major  oU  company 
commented,  "Things  are  so  frightening  that 
the  moderates  on  both  sides  have  t>ecome  In- 
creasingly anxious  to  work  out  some  sort  of 
arrangement  befon  Armageddon." 


Mr  Levy  commented,  "More  and  more, 
Israelis  are  beginning  to  believe  that  they 
can't  win  every  war,  and  that  they  can't 
keep  fighting  forever." 

Mr.  Mlzrahl,  of  the  Mid-East  Report,  points 
out  that  an  increasing  numt>er  of  responsible 
Arabs  feel  that  their  Governments  and  so- 
cial structures  will  fall  before  Israel  falls. 

Those  hopeful  of  peace  point  to  the  fact 
that  in  recent  weeks  Foreign  Minister  Aldo 
Moro  of  Italy  visited  with  President  Nasser, 
and,  at  the  moment.  Foreign  Minister  Abba 
Ebna  of  Israel  is  In  Italy.  There  are  reports 
that  the  Pope  has  urged  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment to  make  every  effort  to  set  up  some 
sort  of  meeting  of  the  minds,  if  not  parties. 


THE  WORLDS  BIGGEST 
DATA  BANK 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BE}TTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  now,  as 
the  final  count  and  tabulation  connected 
with  the  decennial  census  goes  on,  there 
are  thousands  of  users  of  census  statis- 
tics gearing  up  to  exploit  this  inventory 
of  all  Americans.  I  have  never  been 
against  an  accurate  headcount,  nor  col- 
lection of  related  data  about  our  citizens 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  nor  dissemination 
of  the  statistical  aggregates  to  a  wide 
variety  of  users.  However,  the  data  col- 
lected in  1970  tar  exceeds  what  I  believe 
to  be  related  to  maximizing  the  head- 
count,  violates  the  privacy  of  millions  of 
people  by  extracting  dozens  of  simdry 
facts  imder  criminal  penalties,  and  its 
statistical  outpourings  will  transgress 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  this  information. 

Now  that  we  are  moving  toward  re- 
lease of  these  census  reports,  I  think 
Congress  should  be  aware  of  how  far- 
reaching  will  be  the  application  of  these 
facts.  Two  excellent  articles  are  included 
in  the  May  1970  issue  of  Datamation 
magazine  giving  considerable  documen- 
tation on  the  application  of  census  data. 
While  somewhat  technical,  I  think  lay- 
men, as  well  as  the  student  of  computer 
technology,  will  understand  the  implica- 
tions presented  in  these  articles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  two  suticles 
at  this  point: 

The  World's  Biggest  Data  Bank — ^You're  in 

There 

(ByPhllHlrsh) 

In  1970,  when  the  United  States  took  Its 
first  decennial  population  census,  each  per- 
son was  asked  Ave  questions  and  the  statis- 
tical summaries  for  the  whole  country  were 
printed  on  a  total  of  56  pages.  ThU  year, 
for  the  19th  decennial  census  of  population 
and  housing,  there  wlU  be  a  total  of  68  ques- 
tions per  person,  the  published  tabulations 
will  cover  several  thousand  pages  and  con- 
tain more  than  4  bUllon  facts.  A  far  greater 
volume  of  data — 200%  to  300%  more  than 
Is  published — will  be  distributed  in  ma- 
chine-readable form. 

The  federal  government  was  the  sole  viser 
of  the  flrst  census,  but  today  the  bureau's 
customers  Include  virtually  every  govern- 
ing body  In  the  country  as  well  as  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  the  business  and  univer- 
sity communities.  The  list  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  rapidly. 

Until  now,  most  census  statistics  have 
been  of  only  limited  value  to  many  users.  A 
business  flrm,  for  example,  has  far  lees  In- 
terest In  the  population  and  housing  charac- 
terisUcs  of  a  census  tract  than  In  the  char- 
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Census    Bureau    officials    insist 
new  capability  doesn't  violate 
vacy.  Census  data  Is  an  aggregaii 
ures  supplied  by  all  those  living 
particular  area;  so,  even  if  a  list 
Is  concentrated  within  a  single 
It  represents  only  a  small  subset 
dlvlduals   contributing    information 
corresponding  tables.  The  outpu; 
words,  provides  an  approximate    i 
dividual    incomes,    but    it    doesn'|l 
much  an  individual  or  family 

The  bureaus  critics  say  It's  pos^ble 
late   privacy   anyway,   because 
frequently   doesn't   need    to   see 
records.  His  basic  problem  is  to  f 
containing  a  high  concentration 
with    specified    demographic 
relating  to  such  things  as  age 
status,  number  of  children,  and 
can  do  this  easily  with  the  helj 
statistics. 

Once  his  target  area  is  define* 
ILsher   of.   say.   Better   Homes 
or  a  publisher  of  pornographic 
develop  a  direct-mall  advertising 
and  get  the  literature  Into  the 
everyone  living  within  the  area 
whether  they  want  to  receive  It. 
and    addresses    are    easily    obtalAable 
commercial  sources,  once  the  making 
defined.  For  example,  reverse 
rectories  are  avalUble  that  list 
by  address. 

The  same  census  data  could, 
lated  cleverly,  help  determine 
individual   is  hired   for    a  Job. 
school,  granted  a  loan  or  an  insurince 
the  bureau's  critics  contend.  (See 
by  Miller  and  Hoffman  in  this 
again,  there  is  no  recourse.  If  th^i 
admissions  officer,  loan  manager 
ance  agent  draws  unwarranted 
from  the  census  about  an  appllca:  it 
prevent  it    The  Individual  can't    ■ 
to  supply  hlB  share  of  the  data  f" 
such  conclusions.  Failure  to  fill 
form  Is  a  federal  offense,  punishable 
and 'or  imprisonment. 

Whether  the  collection  and 
census   statistics   invades 
or  la  a  legitimate  use  of  pubUc 
government   effort    to    promote 
welfare,   has   been   the   subject 
protracted    battle   in   Congress 
academicians  for  several  years.  A 
bills  have  been  introduced  In  C 
at  restricting   the  number  of 
tlons  that  must  be  answered 
of  this  legislation  has  died,  qulcl^y 
ly.  an  organization   called   "The 
for  a  Voluntary  Cens\is  "  was  fom^ed 
adelphla:    It    has   been    telling 
through  newspapers  ads.  not  to 
or  all  of  the  questions  on  the 
or  alternatively,  to  answer  only 
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test.  The  committee  seems  likely  to  have  "all 
the  impact  of  a  snowfiake  falling  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  Potomac,"  to  quote  the 
late  Everett  McKinley  Dlrkseu's  inmiortal 
phrase. 

The  nerve  center  of  the  U.S.  census  opera- 
tions is  a  huge  complex  of  buildings  in 
Suitland.  Md..  near  Washington.  In  the 
bowels  of  this  complex  are  four  Unlvac 
cpu's — two  1107's  and  two  llOS's — which  do 
most  of  the  processing. 

After  census  questionnaires  have  been  an- 
swered by  the  individual  respondent,  they 
go  to  JeffersonvlUe.  Ind.,  near  Louisville, 
where  35  microfilm  cameras  convert  each 
return  to  a  '/2  1^-  microfilm  record.  Two 
questionnaires  are  processed  per  second.  This 
operation  will  generate  about  50,000  reels 
of  microfilm  by  the  time  the  '70  census  is 
completed. 

The  film  Is  shipped  to  Suitland  and  feeds 
into  a  battery  of  six  fosoic  machines.  The 
Initials  stand  for  Film  Optical  Sensing  De- 
vice for  Input  to  Computers. 

Each  FOSOIC  Is  a  kind  of  mark-sense  read- 
er. Answers  to  census  questions  are  recorded 
initially  by  darkening,  with  a  pencil  or  pen, 
appropriately  coded  circles  on  the  census 
form.  When  the  form  is  microfilmed,  the 
black  dots  become  white  ones,  fosdic  delects 
each  spot  and  then  determines  its  position 
relative  to  an  adjacent  reference  point.  The 
variation  in  distance  between  the  reference 
point  and  the  possible  answers  to  any  ques- 
tion enables  the  circuitry  to  discriminate 
among  them. 

rosDic  reduces  each  census  return  to  a  120- 
character  mag  tap  record,  formatted  in 
BCDXs-3.  The  entire  1970  population-housing 
enumeration  will  be  stored  on  about  8.000 
reels  of  such  tapes. 

Each  goes  directly  Into  the  Unlvac  com- 
plex, where,  after  being  edited  and  checked 
for  consistency,  the  data  gets  processed  Into 
a  "basic  record  tape."  The  brt  set  will  con- 
sist of  about  210  reels.  Successive  passes  of 
these  210  tapes  through  the  Unlvac  system 
generate  the  final  census  output.  During 
each  pass,  separate  counts  are  made  of  the 
answers  to  specific  questions  and.  concur- 
rently, the  counts  are  aggregated  to  produce 
totals  for  the  states,  cities,  census  tracts, 
and  other  geographic  areas  represented  in 
the  published  tables.  The  output  Is  recorded 
on  summary  tapes  which  generate: 

1.  Bovmd  volumes  of  statistical  tables.  A 
Unotron  photo-composltlon  machine  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office  produces  these 
tables  by  recording  summary  tape  data  on 
microfilm;  then  the  microfilm  image  is 
burned  Into  a  photo-offset  printing  plate. 

2.  Public  user  summary  tapes.  These  are 
sold  to  business  firms,  government  agencies, 
and  other  statistics  users  who  have  access  to 
computers,  and  wish  to  massage  the  data  In 
additional  ways.  (Microfilm,  microfiche,  and 
punched  card  copies  of  census  summary  tapes 
are  also  available.)  The  tapes  are  offered  In 
7-  and  9-track  formats.  The  former  are  pro- 
duced by  the  Unlvac  equipment,  the  latter 
by  a  360/40. 

The  1107-08  complex  at  Suitland  repre- 
sents a  big  improvement  in  the  bureau's  dp 
efficiency.  It  has  about  five  times  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  1105  equipment  used  to  process 
the  1969  census.  Each  1108  can  do  the  work 
of  about  nine  Unlvac  I's. 

IF   THEY'RE    WORKING 

This  Is  the  first  decennial  census  in  which 
most  of  the  questionnaires  are  being  mailed 
to  and  from  each  household.  The  bureau  esti- 
mates that  by  using  mailmen.  It  can  get 
along  with  24.000  fewer  census  takers.  But 
overall  costs  are  still  expected  to  be  greater 
than  in  1960.  Then,  to  count  180  million 
noses  cost  $125  million.  This  time,  to  count 
an  estimated  215  million  Individuals,  the  bill 
is  expected  to  be  about  9216  million. 

The  "mail-out,  mall-back"  areas  encom- 
pass about  60%  of  the  population.  Essen- 
tially,  these   are   the   people   living   within 


urban  areas  >  who  receive  daily,  house-to- 
house  "1*11  delivery  service.  The  rest  of  the 
population  will  get  census  questionnaires  by 
mall,  but  a  census  taker  (the  bureau  prefers 
the  term  "enumerator")  will  come  by  sev- 
eral days  later  to  collect  the  completed  forms. 

The  biggest  single  improvement  in  the 
1970  census  is  a  vast  increase  In  the  quantity 
of  machine-readable  statistics.  Some  sum- 
mary tapes  were  copied  and  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic after  the  1960  enumeration,  but  in  1970 — 
for  the  first  time — tapes  containing  data  on 
all  cetLsus  questions  will  be  available  for  all 
census  tabulation  areas. 

This  new  capability  is  particularly  impor- 
tant because  much  more  data  is  released  on 
tape  than  in  the  published  tables.  For  ex- 
ample, the  tables  will  display  up  to  256  sepa- 
rate statistics  related  to  the  population  and 
housing  characteristics  of  each  census  tract. 
The  corresponding  summary  tapes  wUl  have 
up  to  3.585. 

Six  sets  of  public  use  summary  tapes  will 
be  generated  from  the  1970  census.  The  first 
set,  containing  data  accumulated  on  the 
first  pass  of  the  basic  record  tapes  through 
the  Uaivac  system,  is  scheduled  for  release 
between  August  and  September  of  this  year. 
Succeeding  series  will  contain  data  accumu- 
lated on  later  passes — or  "counts"  as  the 
bureau  calls  them.  The  final  reel  of  the  final 
count  is  scheduled  for  distribution  in  No- 
vember '71. 

The  first  three  sets  of  public  use  tapes 
will  refiect  answers  to  22  questions  which 
every  respondent  was  asked.  The  last  three 
sets  win  be  based  on  answers  to  46  other 
questions  put  to  a  sample  of  the  popula- 
tion— either  5,  16,  or  20%,  depending  on  the 
question. 

The  entire  set  of  public  use  summary 
tapes,  comprising  2.054  reels,  will  cost  about 
$100K.  Individual  reels  will  sell  for  about 
(60.  Text  reels  are  also  available,  at  the 
same  price. 

Tape  orders  have  been  accepted  since  the 
first  of  this  year.  They're  being  filled  on  a 
first-ln,  first-out  basis.  A  minimum  pur- 
chase, generally,  consists  of  all  the  reels 
comprising  "a  complete  file  within  a  count 
for  a  particular  state." 

"Partial  files  will  be  prepared  on  a  special 
order  basis,"  the  bureau  adds.  "However, 
this  may  Involve  some  delay  as  well  as  addl- 
Uonal  expense." 

The  tapes  are  available  in  a  7-track  ver- 
sion, coded  In  BCD  at  a  density  of  656  cpl. 
and  in  a  9-track,  800  cpl  mode  which  em- 
ploys EBCDIC  format.  The  character  set  con- 
sists of  10  decimal  digits,  26  alpha  symbols, 
and  six  special  characters  plus  a  code  for 
blank  spaces.  Each  tape  record  consists  of  a 
header  block,  containing  geographic  Iden- 
tifier codes,  followed  by  one  or  more  data 
blocks.  The  block  Is  subdivided  Into  120- 
character  segments  and  has  a  minimum  of 
720  characters  and  a  maximum  of  2040.  Data 
fields  within  each  block  contain  either  six 
or  eight  characters  apiece.  Header  and  trailer 
labels  conform  to  the  July  '69  proposed 
usAsi  standard. 

Further  details  can  be  found  In  "Tech- 
nical Conventions  for  1970  Census  Summary 
Tapes"  and  "Chfiracter  Set  for  the  1970  Sum- 
mary Tapes."  Both  publications  are  avail- 
able from  The  Central  Users  Service.  Bureau 
of  the  Censtis,  Washington,  D.C.  20233. 

FOB  DO-rr-YOURSELFEES 

The  complete  census  user's  kit  includes 
several  other  items  besides  data  tapes. 

A  "metropolitan  map  series"  covers  the 
urban  cores  of  all  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  (SMSA).  There  are  200  map 
sets  and  a  total  of  3100  sheets.  Place  and 
county  maps  for  outlying  areas  are  also 
available.  Each  map  shows  the  boundaries 
and  identification  codes  for  all  subsidiary 
census  tabulation  areas.  Final  versions  of  the 
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>  For  a  definition  of  this  and  other  census 
terms,  see  end  of  article. 


maps  should  be  out  late  this  year  (prelimi- 
nary version^  are  now  on  sale).  They  cost 
about  76  cents  per  sheet.  For  further  infor- 
mation, see  the  bureau's  "Data  Access  De- 
scription" for  December  '69. 

Possibly  the  most  useful  census  accessory 
is  an  "address  coding  guide."  It  lists  all  the 
streets  within  the  central  city  portion  of  a 
metropolitan  area  on  a  block-by-block  basis, 
plus  the  range  of  street  addresses  along  each 
blockface.  Each  listing  also  contains  codes 
identifying  the  various  census  enumeration 
areas  in  which  the  blockface  Is  located — e.g., 
the  census  tract,  zip  code  area,  and  enumera- 
tion district.  Essentially,  the  ACG  is  a  direc- 
tory in  which  a  group  of  addresses  can  be 
looked  up  to  find  the  census  tables  covering 
the  related  area  or  areas.  From  these  tables, 
the  user  can  then  extract,  again  by  com- 
puter, demographic  information  related  to 
the  individuals  whose  addresses  are  included 
in  his  list. 

The  bureau  has  developed  a  computer  pro- 
gram called  Admatch  for  correlating  an  ad- 
dress list  with  an  address  coding  guide.  The 
program  Is  written  In  360  assembly  language. 
It  runs  on  a  DOS  or  TOS  system,  requires  a 
minimum  32K  byte  core,  and  four  tape  drives. 
When  this  article  was  written,  bureau  offi- 
cials were  planning  to  release  Admatch  to 
the  public  "shortly."  for  a  price  of  "about 
$60-«80." 

Address  coding  guides  have  been  developed 
for  nearly  all  metropolitan  areas,  but  they 
cover  only  those  portions  receiving  regular 
house-to-house  mall  delivery  service.  Other 
areas  will  not  be  coded,  says  a  Census  Bu- 
reau official.  The  ACG's  produced  to  date  can 
be  obtained  as  printed  lists,  or  on  7-  or  9- 
chanuel  mag  tape.  Prices  vary  from  around 
S32  to  about  $200,  depending  on  the  metro 
area  selected.  A  complete  description  and 
price  list  are  published  In  "1970  Census  Sum- 
mary Tape  Users  Memorandum  No.  23,"  ob- 
tainable from  William  T.  Fay,  Chief.  Geog- 
raphy Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

An  updated  address  coding  guide  is  now 
almost  completed  for  all  SMSA's.  It  will  in- 
clude areas  overlooked  In  the  first  version, 
as  well  as  recently  annexed  areas — provided, 
in  both  cases,  that  the  residents  get  daily 
service  from  the  Post  Office  foot  patrol. 

The  census  tract  tables  referenced  by  the 
address  coding  guide  show  the  character- 
istics of  all  those  living  within  a  particular 
area;  almost  always,  this  Is  a  far  greater 
number  of  Individuals  than  are  represented 
by  the  addresses  on  the  user's  list.  For  a  more 
refined  analysis,  he  can  give  the  Census  Bu- 
reau his  list.  The  agency  will  then  perform 
a  "matching  study."  This  consists  of  going 
to  the  basic  record  tapes,  extracting  the 
census  return  of  each  addressee,  and  then 
summarizing — from  Just  this  data — the  ag- 
gregate statistics  desired  by  the  customer. 

A  CHOICE  or  CORRELATIONS 

The  cost  and  value  of  matching  studies  de- 
pend largely  on  how  fussy  the  user  is.  For 
most  business-related  applications,  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  match  only  addresses;  based  on 
studies  done  a  few  years  ago  for  a  bank  in 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  the  cost  would  probably 
be  less  than  5  cents/match,  and  census  data 
could  be  found  for  80-90<j*r  of  the  addresses 
on  the  user's  list.  The  bureau  has  done  sim- 
ilar jobs — for  such  agencies  as  the  National 
Institutes  of  Mental  Health — which  cost  $1 
or  more  per  match  and  resulted  in  surotan- 
tlally  lower  correlation  rates.  But  here  it  was 
necessary  to  match  individual  age.  sex,  and 
family  relationship  data,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
dress, to  each  census  record. 

"Public  use  samples."  consisting  of  In- 
dividual census  records  which  represent  a 
I'r  sample  of  the  total  U.S.  population,  are 
also  offered  by  the  bureau  All  of  these  rec- 
ords are  drawn  from  SMSA's  having  mini- 
mum populations  of  250K.  Individual  names 
and  addresses  are  not  disclosed;  all  the  cus- 
tomer knows  is  the  names  of  the  individ- 
ual metropolitan  areas.  Public  use  samples 


enable  researchers  to  make  correlations  and 
analyses  of  demographic  data  which  are  not 
included  In  the  summary  tape  statistical 
program. 

Another  way  of  tailoring  census  data  to 
specific  user  requirements  involves  manipula- 
tion of  a  "geographic  base  file."  This  is  an 
address  coding  guide  enhanced  with  a  "Dual 
Independent  Map  Encoding  (DIME)  Sys- 
tem." Essentially,  DIME  Identifies  the  street 
Intersections  adjoining  each  blockface  by 
code  number  and  X-Y  coordinates,  and  also 
specifies  whether  the  block  face  is  on  the  left 
or  right  side  of  the  street  when  a  person 
faces  In  the  direction  of  increasing  bouse 
numbers. 

When  a  list  of  addresses  is  passed  against 
a  geographic  base  file,  the  coordinate  in- 
formation is  picked  up  along  with  the  rest, 
permitting  each  address  subsequently  to  be 
plotted  on  a  computer-generated  map.  This 
latter  operation  utilizes  a  program  called 
SYMAP,  developed  by  Harvard's  Laboratory  for 
Computer  Graphics.  It's  written  in  Fortran 
IV  and  runs  on  a  360/40  eqtilpped  with  128K 
core  and  four  tap>e  drives.  The  lab  Is  selling 
SYMAP  to  nonprofit  organizations  tot  $485, 
and  to  everyone  else  for  $776.  A  follow-on 
program,  called  symvtt.  will  be  available 
shortly.  It  generates  oblique  maps.  The  user 
can  specify  any  angle  and  azimuth. 

Linking  geographic  base  file  codes  to  demo- 
graphic records  makes  it  possible  to  map 
those  areas  which  have  a  specified  statistical 
relationship  to  each  other — for  example, 
areas  with  the  same  average  income.  The 
base  file  also  permits  special-purpose  areas 
to  be  mapped.  One  user  would  be  a  company 
that  wanted  to  realign  its  sales  territories. 
The  new  territories  could  l)e  drawn  on  a 
plotter  once  the  boundary  streets  and  Inter- 
sections were  specified. 

The  bureau  expects  to  have  geographic 
base  files,  without  X-Y  coordinate  data, 
available  for  public  sale  by  mld-'71.  These 
will  cover  the  smaller  smsa's.  By  the  end  of 
next  year,  geographic  base  files  with  coordi- 
nates are  scheduled  to  be  completed  for 
"most  smsa's."  Prices  haven't  been  estab- 
lished. 

FIGURE  srrriNc  services 

Census  users  who  don't  want  to  Juggle 
the  statistics  themselves  can  hire  the  Census 
Bureau  or  an  outside  specialist. 

The  bureau  can  do  some  chores  the  out- 
siders can't — for  example,  matching  studies. 
Also.  Uncle  Sam's  prices  for  some  Jobs  may 
be  less.  But  the  private  firms  generally  offer 
faster  turnaround  time,  work  more  closely 
with  users,  and  have  more  sophisticated  soft- 
ware. 

More  than  60  of  these  firms  have  been  or- 
ganized in  the  past  18  months — one  barom- 
eter of  the  rising  interest  in  census  data.  As 
of  last  March.  47  of  them  had  been  recog- 
nized by  the  bureau  as  "summary  tape  proc- 
essing centers."  Recognition  doesn't  connote 
government  approval  or  control,  but  it  does 
provide  valuable  advertising:  the  name  and 
address  of  each  center  is  listed  in  various 
bureau  publications.  (See  Summary  Tape 
User  Memorandum  #17C.  Jan.  23,  '70,  for  a 
recent  listing  of  recognized  centers.)  Also, 
when  the  bureau  is  swamped,  it  refers  sum- 
mary tape  processing  inquiries  to  the 
centers. 

Ex-Census  Bureau  personnel  staff  many  of 
the  centers.  Dualabs,  in  Arlington,  Va.,  was 
founded  by  John  Beresford.  who  played  a  key 
role  In  organizing  the  present  summary  tape 
program.  Morris  Hansen,  who  used  to  be  the 
agency's  associate  director  for  research  and 
development,  is  a  senior  adviser  at  Weetat 
Reserach.  a  summary  tape  center  in  Bethesda. 

Westat's  "Censtat"  program  typifies  the 
kind  of  special  software  available.  The  pro- 
gram reportedly  enables  a  user  to  select  cen- 
sus tables  for  analysis  on  the  basis  of  speci- 
fied, easily-changeable  criteria.  Censtat 
also  derives  arithmetic  products — such  as 
means,  median,  subtotals,  and  percentages — 


from  census  summary  tapes,  and  re-aggre- 
gates the  data  to  show  the  characteristics  of 
several  different  user-specified  geographic 
areas. 

A  number  of  other  dp  companies  are  im- 
mersed In  census-related  activities.  CDC.  has 
developed  a  file-manipulation  package  called 
CENTRACT,  whllc  System  Sciences  has  another 
called  SIAM.  SDC  has  designed  census-based 
information  systems  for  a  number  of  local 
governments.  It  is  also  involved  in  a  census 
R&D  effort  that  began  last  year  In  Los  Angeles. 
Among  the  other  participants  are  ibm.  In- 
formatics. TRW,  and  International  Time  Shar- 
ing Co.  rrsc  reportedly  is  exploring  the  pos- 
slbiUty  of  getting  Ino  centralized  census  files 
through  remote  terminals. 

None  of  the  census-processing  fraternity, 
inside  or  outside  the  government,  will  admit 
their  activities  may  be  harmful.  Elsewhere, 
however,  well-qualified  observers  have  crit- 
icized the  proliferation  of  census-type  data. 
One  critic  is  Arthur  Ross.  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion. On  June  30.  1968.  he  told  the  Washing- 
ton Post  that: 

"The  Issues  which  come  here  (Washington) 
are  vast,  intricate,  ambiguous.  Intractable. 
Statistics  enable  us  to  grasp  and  describe 
these  many-sided  problems  at  the  cost  of 
heroic  over-simplification  ...  No  harm  is 
done  if  a  quantitative  meastire  is  seen  for 
what  it  really  is.  But  trouble  sets  in  when  the 
statistical  abstraction  is  confiised  with  the 
more  complex  underlying  reality  .  .  .  Im- 
measurable aspects  of  the  problem  may  be 
vastly  more  important  than  the  measurable 
(and)  the  validity  of  a  particular  measure 
may  have  been  undermined  by  economic  and 
social  changes.  Meanwhile,  bemused  by  the 
appearance  of  obJecUvlty  and  precision,  the 
policymaker  keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  charts  and 
tables  which  are  sadly  Incomplete,  obsoles- 
cent, or  both.  EventuaUy,  he  comes  to  believe 
that  jioverty  really  is  a  condition  of  having 
lees  than  $3300  income  .  .  .The  ultimate 
hazard  is  not  that  officials  fool  the  public 
but  that  they  fool  themselves. 

In  a  1965  paper  entitled  "Social  Responsi- 
bility and  Computers,"  Oliver  G.  Selfridge,  of 
Mrrs  Project  Mac  team,  said: 

"Our  privacy  depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
system  has  no  efficient  way  of  collating  all 
the  information  (that  Is  collected)  and  dis- 
playing it  .  .  .  (But)  even  though  that  in- 
formation is  not  collated,  it  soon  can  be.  with 
the  aid  of  the  technology  that  we  are  helping 
to  develc^  ...  I  asked  before.  Even  if  I  have 
something  to  hide,  why  shouldn't  I  be  able  to 
hide  It?  The  standard  answer  is  that  only  the 
guilty  have  something  to  hide,  and  they 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  do  so.  But  what  is  a 
sin  to  one  man.  or  the  system,  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  sin  to  suiother  .  .  We  should  un- 
derstand that  as  computerized  information 
processing  becomes  more  prevalent,  as  the 
data  bases  spread  tiu-oughout  society,  as  the 
processing  becomes  speedier  and  more  accu- 
rate. It  jnay  become  very  difficult  to  keep  a 
skeleton  in  the  closet.  I  think  the  hiunan 
race  would  be  the  worse  for  that." 

GtTAROINC  THE  DATA 

The  Census  Bureau,  according  to  its  official 
pronouncements,  takes  numerous  precau- 
tions to  make  sure  that  individual  census 
records  will  be  kept  confidential.  This  in- 
cludes requiring  all  employees  to  swear  that 
they  won't  disclose  census  data  on  Individ- 
uals to  outsiders,  and  subjecting  violators  to 
stiff  punishment.  Another  precaution  con- 
sists of  dropping  names  and  addressee  off 
each  census  record  when  the  microfilm  copy 
passes  through  FOSDIC.  The  original  retiirns. 
after  being  microfilmed,  are  shredded  and 
burned. 

Elaborate  software  has  been  developed  to 
prevent  disclosure  of  information  about  In- 
dividuals in  the  census  tables.  These  rou- 
tines are  so  elaborate  and/or  senstive  that 
bureau  officials  decline  to  discuss  them  In 
detail. 
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One  official  connected  with  tbU  phase  of 
the  operation  was  asked  whether  "dtscloeure 
suppression"  routines  can  do  anyttilng  about 
a  geographic  area  In  which  the  range  of  a 
particular  variable  is  extremely  harrow.  An 
example  would  be  a  block  in  which  the 
monthly  rent  of  the  residents  didn't  vary 
more  than  5  or  10%.  In  a  sltuatlca  like  this, 
the  aggregate  statistics  would  tell  pretty  ac- 
curately, how  much  each  family  was  pajring. 
The  disclosure  suppression  routlrft  isn't 
designed  to  take  care  of  such  situ  it  ions,  said 
the  official. 

When  asked  about  physical  sesurlty,  offi- 
cials  quickly  point  out  that  no  Oensus  Bu- 
reau employee  has  ever  been  accused,  let 
alone  convicted,  of  stealing  a  ceiisus  record. 
This  Is  hardly  convincing  evlden:e,  though. 
The  same  thing  could  be  said  even  if  em- 
ployees were  stealing,  provided  tiiey  weren't 
suspected. 

An  official  was  asked  whether  tapes  ever 
get  lost.  He  answered  that  data  l!  never  lest, 
permanently,  because  It  can  ali^ays  be  re- 
generated. But  what  about  the  tape  itself? 
The  official  admitted  that  In  such  a  large 
operation,  loss  of  tape  is  "possible." 

Census  records  and  programs  are  stored 
on  roughly  100,000  reels  of  tape,  which  the 
bureau  keeps  in  a  "secure  area"  near  the 
Univac  complex.  Formerly,  p-ogrammers 
from  a  variety  of  bureau  dlvlsldns,  as  well 
as  machine  room  supervisors,  hal  direct  ac- 
cess to  these  tapes.  Now,  their  lequests  are 
processed  through  librarians.  A]»o.  a  semi- 
automated  system  has  recently  been  In- 
stalled to  keep  track  of  the  inventory. 

Officials  insist  that  unauthorised  visitors 
have  never  been  able  to  remain  very  long 
in  the  tape  library  without  belig  detected 
because  "our  own  p>eople  are  there  constant- 
ly, and  they'll  question  anyone  they  don't 
know."  This  visitor,  after  taking  a  tour  re- 
cently, isn't  so  sure  that  statement  is  cor- 
rect. There  were  lots  of  census  enployees  In 
the  tape  library  when  I  was  there,  but  they 
all  seemed  preoccupied.  The  ta]>e  reels  are 
stored  on  oi>en  racks:  it  seemed  to  me  that 
a  dexterous  thief  could  snatch  any  of  them 
and  hide  the  tape  under  his  cl  ithing  in  a 
few  seconds.  No  guards  are  stationed  at  the 
entrances  to  the  tap*  library,  or  at  any  of 
the  nearby  exits  from  the  build  ng. 

Nevertheless,  the  biureau  Is  prdbably  right 
when  it  says  that  census  data  Is  physically 
secure.  This  is  due  more  to  th»  nature  of 
the  operation  than  to  Intentional  planning. 
If  someone  did  steal  a  tape,  he'd  have  trou- 
ble using  It  unless  he  had  the  -elated  pro- 
gram. The  data  Is  recorded  In  machine  code, 
and  so  It  can't  be  printed  out  and  read  di- 
rectly, except  perhaps  by  the  srogrammer 
who  wrote  the  routine.  "There  a  re  so  many 
records  and  so  many  different  census  enu- 
merations warehoused  In  the  tape  library 
that  finding  a  particular  record  Is  virtually 
Impossible,  especially  since  iiames  and 
addresses  are  missing. 

Another  reason  unauthorized  eaks  aren't 
a  serious  threat  to  the  privacy  o  r  census  re- 
spondents Is  because  so  much  cai »  be  learned 
from  the  statistics  which  are  obtainable 
legally. 

A    PEBSONAL   EXAMFLZ 

R.  H.  Donnelley  Co.  has  develt  ped  a  com- 
puterized system  for  printing  ]  jersonallzed 
promotional  letters  which  lllustritee  some  of 
the  dangers  Inherent  in  a^gregatei  statistics. 

I  received  one  of  these  lette^  last  fall. 
It  came  from  Jerome  P.  DuFour,  Sr..  a  com- 
plete stranger;  he  began  by  saylnj : ; 

"I  am  amazed  at  the  number  o '  my  friends 
who  have  dramatically  Increased  their  In- 
comes in  ]uat  the  past  few  months."  Then 
Mr.  DuFour  identlfled  three  paople  In  my 
area  who  had  allegedly  increased  their  In- 
oomee  by  going  into  busineaees  at  their  own. 
He  included  their  present  and  former  In- 
comes, as  well  as  the  names  of  tl^elr  previous 
employers. 

Most  people  who  grow  rich  'started  out 
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with  no  more  money  than  the  few  hundred 
dollars  you  have  in  the  bcmk  right  now," 
the  letter  continued.  "Pew  of  them  had  two 
cars  like  the  Hlrschs  do.  Usually,  they  had 
a  car  less  desirable  than  your  '65.  .  .  .  After 
raaJdng  a  careful  household-by-household 
study  of  Washington  residents  with  Incomes 
In  the  critical  •12,500-19,500  range,  I  have 
selected  you  and  Mrs  Hirsch  as  possibly  being 
among  the  few  who  will  take  positive  action  if 
given  the  opportunity." 

To  find  out  what  this  "opportunity"  was, 
my  wife  and  I  had  to  attend  a  meeting  at  a 
nearby  motel,  where,  according  to  the 
letter,  we  would  see  "a  fascinating  portrayal 
of  the  techniques  that  led  to  the  successes 
mentioned  above." 

This  promotion  piece  Is  part  of  a  direct- 
mall  campaign  launched  in  seven  major  met- 
ropolitan areas  so  far;  It  will  be  extended  to 
several  others  in  coming  months.  More  than 
70,000  letters  have  been  sent  out  to  date. 
They're  designed  to  attract  new  distributors 
for  "Holiday  Magic,"  a  line  of  cosmetics  sold 
door-to-door.  Dan  Harding,  the  Donnelley 
account  exec  who  developed  the  idea,  says 
the  letter  has  been  "5-10  times  more  suc- 
cessful than  conventional  direct-mall  efforts 
of  this  type." 

The  1960  census,  plvis  a  private  data  base, 
provide  the  personal  information  that  goes 
into  each  HoUday  Magic  letter,  explains 
Harding.  The  first  step  Is  to  analyze  census 
tract  data  in  a  metropolitan  area  selected  for 
a  promotional  mailing,  and  locate  those 
neighborhoods  having  the  highest  percent- 
ages of  residents  with  specified  Income,  edu- 
cation, family  size,  and  home  ownership 
characteristics.  Next,  Donnelley  consults  Its 
own  data  base.  These  records,  drawn  from 
stats  vehicle  registrations  and  telephone  di- 
rectory listings,  are  also  classified  by  census 
tract.  They  contain  specific  name  and  ad- 
dress Information,  plus  additional  facts  Indi- 
cating whether  a  particular  individual  Is  like- 
ly to  be  a  good  prospect  for  direct-mall  ad- 
vertising. 

"You  can  learn  a  great  deal  about  a  person, 
Just  by  knowing  whether  he  has  a  telephone 
and/or  a  car,"  says  Harding.  Those  who  have 
neither  are  generally  too  poor  to  qualify  as 
prospects,  he  explains.  Telephone  owners 
who  don't  own  cars  tend  to  be  older  In- 
dividuals; car  owners  who  lack  phones  are 
usually  young  people.  Those  with  phones 
and  cars  consume  far  more,  proportionately, 
than  the  other  groups,  and  thus  tend  to  be 
prime  prospects. 

The  name  and  address  Information  needed 
for  each  Holiday  Magic  mailing  comes  from 
Donnelley's  telephone  list — "it's  the  most  up- 
to-date  source,"  says  Hao-ding.  The  automo- 
bile file  tells  the  kind,  age,  and  number  of 
cars  owned  by  each  Individual — data  that 
can  generate  additional  inferences.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  record  lists  a  six-passenger  car, 
the  family  almost  certainly  Includes  young 
children.  "The  age  of  a  car  is  a  tlpoff  to  how 
well  the  family  Is  managmg  on  Its  present 
Income. 

"The  telephone  and  auto  registry  lists  are 
both  recorded  in  machine -readable  form,  so 
selecting  the  desired  prosp>ects  Is  essentially 
a  sorting  Job.  Next,  the  letters  are  generated 
by  a  program  that  reads  the  census  tract 
code  attached  to  each  census  and  the  auto 
registry  list,  and  Inserts  this  data  In  the  text 
of  the  letter.  "The  "'success  stories"  are  ob- 
tained from  existing  Holiday  Magic  distribu- 
tors; they're  accessed  In  basically  the  same 
way. 

WHO    AKKTHXT   FOOLINGT 

One  reason  for  objecting  to  the  Donnelley 
letter  was  suggested  recently  by  the  Medford. 
Ore..  M&il-Trlbune:  "We  resent  the  Implica- 
tion that  we  are  a  sln^ile-mlnded  moron  to 
be  fooled  by  the  versatility  of  an  electronic 
gadget  Into  thinking  we're  getting  a  "personal 
letter  when  we're  not."  But  much  more  than 
deception  is  Involved. 

Although  Donnelley  Issnu  a  great  deal 


about  each  Holiday  Magic  prospect,  it  doesnt 
really  learn  enough.  For  example.  It  doesnt 
know,  ahead  of  time,  whether  the  prospect 
has  been  involved  In  an  auto  collision  that 
caused  death  or  injury.  Nor  can  Donnelley  l>e 
sure  that  the  couple  receiving  the  letter 
haven't  divorced  each  other,  or  haven't  lost 
the  homes  or  the  Jobs  that  qualified  them  as 
prospects.  These  are  experiences  which  most 
pe<9le  prefer  not  to  be  reminded  of.  espe- 
cially by  complete  strangers  who  are  obvi- 
ously selling  something. 

Holiday  Magic  letters  may  not  affront 
many  people,  but  what  is  the  Jiistlficatlon  for 
eiffronting  anyone?  Possibly,  no  one  has  been 
affronted  yet.  If  the  letter  Is  as  effective  as 
Harding  claims,  though.  Donnelley  wlU  soon 
be  blanketing  the  entire  country  with  these 
promotion  pieces,  and  the  statistical  chance 
of  upsetting  people  will  grow  accordingly. 
Does  this  prospect  represent  a  threat  to  per- 
sonal privacy? 

Samuel  D.  Warren  and  Louis  Brandels 
(who  later  became  a  Supreme  Court  Justice) 
answered  that  question  in  1890.  when  they 
wrote  one  of  the  first  articles  on  the  subject. 
They  said  the  Individual  has  a  "right  to  be 
let  alone"  which  he  should  be  able  to  assert 
directly.  In  1967.  the  President's  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  added  that  "The 
right  to  privacy  Is  the  right  of  the  Individual 
to  decide  for  himself  how  much  he  will  share 
with  others  his  thoughts,  his  feelings,  and 
the  facts  of  his  personal  life.  It  is  a  right  that 
is  essential  to  Insure  dignity  and  freedom  of 
self-determination. " 

If  the  Holiday  Magic  letter  were  based  com- 
pletely on  voluntary  survey  data,  there  would 
be  less  to  complain  about.  Individuals  who 
answer  such  surveys  presumably  are  aware 
of  what  they're  letting  themselves  In  for,  and 
have  a  way  out  If  they  want  to  take  It.  Tele- 
phone and  auto  registration  are  less  volun- 
tary, but  the  Individual  who  really  wants  to 
keep  privacy  inviolate  still  .has  at  least  a 
theoretical  choice;  he  can  give  up  owning 
an  automobile  and  telephone.  But  the  census 
questiotmalre  offers  no  choice  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  wants  to  stay  within  the  law;  ho 
mtut  amswer  the  questions. 

Donnelley's  system,  at  present.  Is  restricted 
to  Isolating  good  prospects,  but  the  same 
basic  statistical  divining  rod  can  be  used  to 
find  good  customers.  This  application  could 
create  additional  threats  to  privacy. 

Among  the  possible  users  of  customer^ 
qualification  systems  are  insuramce  com- 
panies, banks,  and  loan  companies.  Each 
operates  In  a  seller's  market,  where  the 
cream  of  the  prospects  can  be  skimmed  off. 
and  the  remainder  ignored.  Census-based 
statistical  analyses  can  be  a  very  effective 
crecon-sklmmlng  tool. 

A  bank  or  an  Insurance  company,  for  ex- 
aunple,  could  correlate  Its  ""good"  customers' 
addresses  to  the  census  tables,  find  the  com- 
mon demographic  characteristics,  and  then 
accept  new  business  only  from  applicants 
possessing  these  same  characteristics.  Or,  the 
company  could  start  with  the  poor  risks  and 
exclude  applicants  with  similar  character- 
istics. 

Banks  se«n  to  be  moving  In  this  direction 
already. 

Several  months  ago,  a  bank  In  Southern 
California  opened  a  new  branch;  to  generate 
business.  It  offered  free  checking  accounts  to 
a  selected  group  of  proq>ects.  Before  the 
promotional  announcement  was  mailed,  an 
L.  A.  service  center,  American  Computer  Re- 
sources, then  known  as  Data  Tab,  was  hired 
to  analyze  1960  census  tract  data  for  the 
area  siirroundlng  the  bank's  branch.  Data 
Tab  found  the  areas  with  the  highest  con- 
centrations of  certain  demographic  char- 
act«rlstlc8.  The  company  has  done  similar 
w<ork  for  at  least  one  other  OaUfornla  bank. 
And  ttie  Census  Bureau  haM  done  such  work 
for  a  Michigan  bamk. 

The  most  ambitious  application  of  census 
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data  by  a  business  firm  involved  David  Birch, 
an  assistant  pirofessor  at  Harvard's  business 
school,  and  a  large  New  Haven  bank. 

Birch  was  one  of  the  researchers  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  New  Haven  Censiis  Use  study 
that  begtm  about  three  years  ago.  He  matched 
various  groups  of  bank  customers  with  cen- 
sus data  collected  from  all  New  Haven  resl- 
deikts  In  1967,  during  a  pre-test  of  the  enu- 
meration procedures  being  used  this  yeao- 
throughout  the  country.  The  matching  oper- 
ation generated  demographic  profiles  showing 
the  kinds  of  people  most  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested in  auto  loans,  home  mortgages,  credit 
cards,  and  other  bank  services.  Birch  also  de- 
termined the  demographic  differences  be- 
tween delinquent  customers  and  those  who 
paid  their  loams  on  time  each  month.  An- 
other output  consisted  of  projections  show- 
ing futxire  growth,  and  geographic  locations, 
of  the  bank's  Ukellest  prospects  for  specified 
services.  Most  of  these  '  utputs  were  displayed 
on  computer-generated  maps,  besides  being 
tabulated. 

Insurance  companies  are  also  potential 
users  of  demographic  profiles. 

Three  years  ago,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee found  that  Insurance  policies  are 
often  canceled  for  reasons  beyond  the  policy- 
holder's control.  One  caae  Involved  a  motorist 
who  had  been  driving  for  35  years  without  tin 
accident.  He  was  dropped  because  of  a  war- 
Induced  physical  handicap.  Another  motorist 
was  Involved  In  two  accidents;  the  company 
admitted  that  he  wasn't  at  fault  but  can- 
celed anyway  because  "our  statistics  Indicate 
that  drivers  Involved  In  accidents  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  be  Involved  In  futxire 
accidents.  "This  has  applied  to  drivers  .  .  . 
Involved  both  In  fault  and  non-fault  acci- 
dents." 

If  the  last  statement  reflects  an  Industry- 
wide attitude,  and  the  House  committee's 
investigation  suggests  that  it  does,  1970  cen- 
sus Information  could  be  InvaUuable  to  In- 
sursmce  companies.  They  could  correlate  ve- 
hicle accident  records,  easily  obtained  from 
the  police,  with  census  data,  and  determine 
where  "accident  prone"  drivers  are  concen- 
trated. The  comptmies  could  then  raise  the 
rates  of  people  living  In  these  "high-risk" 
areas. 

Insurance  compamles  alreawly  classify  their 
customers  Into  risk  categories,  of  course. 
Motorists  who  live  In  cities  pay  more  tham 
those  who  live  In  rural  areas.  A  teenaige  driver 
In  the  family  escalates  the  premium  sub- 
stantially. But  these  rate  differentials  are 
baksed  on  data  the  companies  collect  them- 
selves. Use  of  census  data  would  change 
things  draistlcally.  The  individual  would  be 
forced  to  give  the  government  information 
about  himself  which  could  then  be  used 
arbitrarily  by  an  Insivance  compamy  to  raise 
that  Individual's  rates,  limit  his  coveraige.  or 
deny  him  a  policy  altogether. 

The  Fifth  Amendment  protects  individual 
citizens  against  self-incrimination,  provided 
the  government  is  both  the  extractor  and 
user  of  the  itUormation.  An  Insurance  com- 
pany or  bank  that  uses  census  data  to  qualify 
customers  Is  presently  outside  the  scope  of 
the  aunendment,  yet  these  firms  also  have 
power  to  affect  eatcb  citizen's  "life,  liberty, 
and  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Even  If  such  compamles  don't  use  census 
statistics,  they'll  still  be  In  a  position  to  uss 
the  bureau's  new  coding  schemes,  mapping 
techniques,  and  software,  not  to  mention 
the  new  tools  being  developed  by  coouner- 
clal  firms  with  the  bureau's  encouragement. 
For  this  technology  cam  be  applied  to  amy 
large  set  of  geographically  based  records.  It 
simplifies  the  Job  of  combining  separate  files. 
Quite  possibly,  businessmen  will  be  mo- 
tivated to  develop  more  files  on  their  cus- 
tomers, prospects,  and  employees,  which 
would  further  Increase  the  damger  of  self- 
incrimination. 

Anyone  who  argues  that  census  statistics 
Invade  privacy  is  quickly  told  that  the  oen- 


sus  does  many  good  social  works  which  would 
not  happen  If  the  answers  to  census  ques- 
tions were  matde  voluntary  and  distribution 
of  the  data  was  restricted.  In  New  Haven, 
for  exaunple.  Prof.  Birch  found  tiiat  Negro 
Instaiment  loam  customers  tend  to  have  no 
greater  delinquency  tham  whites.  The  bank 
subsequently  began  accepting  more  loan  ap- 
plications from  Negroes.  On  the  strength  of 
this  and  other  findings,  it  has  opened  three 
branches  In  the  New  Haven  ghetto,  amd  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  finance 
new  Negro-owned  businesses. 

"Every  loan  officer  has  'red-line'  areas,"  ex- 
plains Birch,  "representing  specific  kinds  of 
people  he  won't  consider  for  loams.  What 
we've  done,  basically.  Is  to  show  that  some 
of  these  people  aren't  really  the  poor  risks 
the  loan  officer  may  have  thought  they 
were.  So  now  he  can  evaJuate  loam  applica- 
tions with  greater  objectivity  and  less  prej- 
udice." 

While  all  of  this  Is  imdoubtedly  true.  It 
doesn't  necessau'lly  follow  that  computerized 
demographic  analysis  Is  always  or  even  usuaa- 
ly,  better  tham  himian  evaluation.  A  com- 
puter can  be  prograwnmed  to  leave  out  hu- 
man bias,  but  the  statistics  the  computer 
works  with  contain  a  built-in  bias  of  an- 
other sort. 

As  former  Labor  Commissioner  Ross 
pointed  out  above,  even  when  a  statistically 
valid  relationship  can  be  established  between 
a  group's  characteristics  amd  the  performamce 
of  individuals  vrtthln  that  group,  it's  dan- 
gerous to  Jump  to  conclusions  because  of 
other  factors  that  haven't  been  measured,  or 
can't  be. 

The  big  aulvantaige  of  maouail  evaluation  Is 
that  the  evaUuator  has  a  chance  to  measure 
these  intangibles  and  be  Influenced  by  them. 

The  Census  Bureau  aipparently  realizes  that 
aiggregate  statistics  are  caipable  of  being  mis- 
used because  the  following  statement  appears 
in  a  nimiber  of  the  agency's  publications: 

"If  for  any  reason  the  Bureau  feels  that  the 
purchaser  of  a  special  tabulation  Is  making 
unfair  or  Improper  use  of  the  Information 
furnished,  It  may  take  such  action  as  is 
deemed  appropriate  to  protect  the  public 
interest." 

But  nowhere  does  the  bureau  say  what~lt 
means  by  "unfair  or  Improper  use,"  nor  does 
it  specify  what  constitutes  appropriate  au;- 
tlon. 

Actually,  It's  impossible  for  the  aigency  to 
do  what  it  says. 

Census  officials  ask  eau;h  special  tab  p\ir- 
chaser  how  the  data  is  to  be  vised,  but  he 
can  get  around  that  question  easily  by  say- 
ing the  application  Is  confidential;  hell  still 
get  his  Job  processed.  Or  the  customer  can 
simply  lie.  The  bureau  doesn't  Investigate. 

The  growth  of  outside  summary  tape  proc- 
essing centers  makes  a  batd  situation  consid- 
erably worse  because  now  the  bureau  will 
have  even  less  chance  of  determining  how 
special  tabulations  are  being  used. 

A  company  can  be  recognized  as  a  sum- 
mary tape  center  by  filling  out  a  simple  ques- 
tionnaire. "If  the  answers  look  bona  fide," 
says  a  bureau  official,  "we  recognize  the 
company."  Asked  what  he  meant  by  "bona 
fide,"  the  official  said  "no  one  bais  ever  really 
figured  that  one  out."  But  he  didn't  seem 
particularly  worried.  "The  centers  are  en- 
tirely on  their  own,"  he  pointed  out.  "We 
take  no  responsibility  for  their  work." 

Just  possibly,  th«  Census  Bureau  is  right 
when  It  says  people  don't  endamger  their 
privacy  by  answering  census  questions.  But, 
In  view  of  the  rather  informail  procedures 
used  to  monitor  svunmary  ta^>e  applications 
and  summary  tape  centers,  no  one  really 
knows.  Even  If  no  one's  privacy  has  been 
violated  so  far,  the  damger  of  misuse  would 
appeau'  to  be  growing  because  of  the  recent 
proliferation  of  census  statistics,  applica- 
tions, and  software,  and  the  vlrtuatl  cer-' 
talnty  that  more  proliferation  is  coming. 
The  pace  of  chamge  Is  su^estsd  by  the  fact 


that,  m  1960,  the  bureau's  ""public  use 
samples  consisted  of  individual  census  rec- 
ords representing  a  1/lOOOth  sample  of  the 
VS.  population.  Names,  auldresses  and  geo- 
graphic atfeaks  were  not  disclosed.  In  1970. 
the  bureau  Is  offering  a  1/lOOth  sample, 
Identifying  the  bmsa's  they  are  drawn  from, 
and  providing  the  user  with  a  demographic 
profile  of  each  community  so  he  can  deter- 
mine how  representative  the  related  portion 
of  the  sample  is.  The  next  loglcaJ  step  would 
be  to  Increase  the  size  of  the  samiple  further 
and  offer  a  set  of  t^es,  each  one  covering 
a  different  busa  or  region  (the  current  pub- 
lic use  samiple  is  recorded  on  a  single  reel ) . 
Users  still  couldn't  Identify  any  Individual 
but  they'd  be  able  to  make  more  refined 
statistical  analyses,  thereby  Increasing  the 
appeal  of  customer-quallfU^tlon  amd  dlrect- 
matll  taunting  systems. 

Since  the  cost  of  direct-mall  advertising 
continues  to  go  up,  the  appeal  of  computer- 
ized techniques  for  prequallfylng  each  mail- 
ing list  is  clearly  growing.  Meanwhile,  pro- 
gram! budgeting  and  other  system  analysis 
techniques  are  becoming  more  popular.  It 
may  not  be  long  until  Just  about  every 
business  decislonmeiker  has  Jumped  aboard 
the  bamdwagon.  With  this  kind  of  condi- 
tioning, they  aire  apt  to  bo  much  more  recep- 
tive to  "poople-quallflcatlon"  systems  based 
directly  or  indirectly  on  census  information. 

Political  support  for  \islng  such  tech- 
niques Is  also  botmd  to  grow,  as  the  user 
mau-kot  increaisas.  This  implies  more  pres- 
sure on  Congress  to  authorize  more  ques- 
tions and  more-frequent  enumerations.  A 
bill  authorizing  a  mld-decaule  population 
and  housing  count  was  passed  In  the  laist 
Congress  by  the  House  but  not  the  Senate. 
The  samie  bill  has  been  introduced  In  the 
current  Congress. 

Possibly  the  most  effective  method  of  ar- 
resting these  trends  would  be  to  establish  an 
Independent  federal  commission,  authorize  it 
to  license  summairy  tape  processing  centers 
and  review  copies  of  adl  data  tabulated  from 
census  statistics.  Along  with  the  data,  the 
user  would  have  to  submit  a  complete  docu- 
mentation trail  showing  how  he  traveled 
from  initial  input  to  final  output.  If  the  com- 
mission found  that  a  tabulation  violated  In- 
dividual privacy,  it  would  have  the  power  to 
bar  use  of  the  statistics  by  issuing  am  ad- 
ministrative order.  Users  who  felt  victimized 
would  be  free  to  take  their  compladnts  to 
court. 

The  commission  could  be  finamced  by  users 
of  census  statistics.  They  are  now  getting 
statistics  from  the  biireeu  for  a  small  fraction 
of  what  it  would  cost  them  to  get  the  same 
data  on  their  own,  so  higher  prices  amd  addi- 
tional control  aire  logical. 

Regulatory  commissions  admittedly  have  a 
tendency  to  be  taUsen  over  by  those  whom 
they  regulate.  But  there  are  ways  of  coping 
with  that  problem,  too. 

One  is  to  staff  the  commission  with  people 
of  different  viewpoints.  In  this  case,  the 
nvunber  of  civil  libertarians  amd  constitution- 
ail  lawyers  should  at  least  equal  the  number  of 
statisticians  and  marketing  types.  Hopefully, 
the  commission  would  aUso  Include  at  least 
some  Indivlduails  familiar  with  the  Inner 
working  of  computer  hardware  and  software. 

One  area  the  commission  could  profitably 
explore  is  the  aidvlsabllity  of  maiklng  some 
census  data  available  to  a  restricted  group  of 
users.  There  can  be  little  au^ument,  for  ex- 
aimple,  that  government  officials  need  family 
income  data  to  plam  health,  welf  au«,  and  simi- 
lar social  betterment  programis.  But  it  Isn't 
necessarily  true  that  the  samie  Information, 
aggregated  to  the  samie  geographic  levels, 
should  aJso  be  distributed  to  direct-mall 
houses. 

The  commission  might  also  study  the  kinds 
of  problems  that  do.  and  do  not.  lend  them- 
selves to  census-based  stetistlbal  analysis. 
Projecting  populaUJon  growth  is  almost  cer- 
tadnly  more  reliable  than  evaluating  alterna- 
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tlve  birth  control  programs  on 
demographic  correlations. 

The  commission  idea  has  alre^y  been  sug- 
gested by  Alan  Westin,  who  Is 
nation's  leading  authority  on 
and  ft  group  of  associates  recently  received  a 
$149,500  grant  from  the  Russell  l>age  Pounds, 
tlon  to  look  Into  this  and  relatid  matters. 

Meanwhile,  Congressman  Gemellus  Gal- 
lagher of  New  Jersey  has  announced  plana 
to  Introdtice  legislation  establlihlng  a  "fed- 
eral data  processing  commission 

But  neither  Westin  nor  Oalla(;her  has  wor- 
ried very  much  about  the  threit  to  privacy 
posed  by  census  data.  The  b  ireaus  chief 
critics  have  been  Rep.  Jackson  Betta  of  Ohio 
and  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  of  North  Cprolina.  Both 
legislators  have  tried — so  far 
cess — to  limit  the  number  of  m4ndatory  cen- 
sus questions. 

No  one  will  be  exactly  surprised  If  Congress 
continues  to  let  the  Census  Bi^au  operate 
more-or-less  as  It  pleases. 
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An  urbanized   area   consists 
city  or  cities  plus  an  urban  frlng^ 
of  the  cities  must  have  a 
tlon  of  50.000.  Tl>e  fringe  area 
corporated  places  with  2500 
more,  and  "closely-settled"  area^ 
ing  units  or  more. 

A  Standard  MeUopoUtan 
(SMSA)  must  have  one  dty 
dents  or  more,  two  cities 
boundaries    and    "constituting, 
economic  and  social  purposes 
munity."  The  smaller  of  these 
have  at  least  15.000  residents 
together,  a  total  population  of 
SMSA's  must  also  meet  a 
qualiScations.  Urbanized  areas 
prise  the  thickly-settled  porti 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 

Minor  Civil  Divisions  (MCD  s] 
tlon  districts,  towns,  townships 
areas,  entitles  known  as  "beats 
Census  county  "divisions"  are 
of  MCD.  They  are  county  su 
townships. 

Census  Tracts  are  MCD's 
Jacent  to.  large  cities  and 
having  about  4.000  residents 

An  Entimeratlon  District   ( 
represented  the  territory  that 
ered  by  a  single  census 
enumerators    are   being    used 
census,  each  ED  contains  abo^ 
In  the  areas  where  forms  were 
respondent  and  mailed  back, 
passes  about  1500  individuals. 


of  a  central 

At  least  one 

popula- 

includes  In- 

I4habitant8  or 

of  100  hous- 


BCBVAKK 


OrmNo  A  Pebsonai.  Dossikk 
TicAL  Data   Bank 
(By  Lance  J.  Hoffman  and  ^ 
(Note. — Mr.  Hoffman  is  a 
ant  In  the  Computer  Science 
Stanford  University.  He  was 
Systems    Development    Corp. 
Corp.,  and  Bolt  Beranek  and 
He  has  a  BS  in  math  from 
of  Technology,  an  MS  in  conteuter 
from  Stanford,  and  Is  workin  ; 
PhD  in  computer  science  at 
Miller  Is  currently  vice  preslde4t 
at  Stanford  University  where 
ously  been  associate  provost 
and  professor  of  computing 
this,  he  was  with  the  Argonne 
oratory  for  nine  years.  He  is  a 
Computer  Science  and  Englne^tng 
the   National    Academy    of 
listed  In  Who's  Who  In  America 
BS.  MS.  and  PhD  from  Purdue 
physics  and  mathematics.) 

With  enough  work  it  is  possHkl 
personal  dossier  from  a  statist!  ^1 
A  privacy  safeguard  sometimei 
the  restriction  on  the  access 
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permit  read-out  of  only  statistical  sum- 
maries. (In  the  extreme  one  could  remove 
from  the  file  such  identifying  Information 
as  name,  address.  Social  Security  number. 
etc.)  Data  banks  which  return  only  summary 
tables  of  numbers  of  persons  with  given 
characteristics  such  as  age,  education  level, 
etc.,  are  referred  to  as  "statistical"  data 
banks.  Data  banks  which  return  an  in- 
dividual's Identifying  Information  are  re- 
ferred to  as  "dossier"  data  banks.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  this  distinction  is  largely 
Illusory.'  We  present  here  an  algorithm 
which,  with  enough  work  and  sufficient  ad- 
ditional information,  can  be  used  to  Identify 
Individuals  In  a  statistical  data  bank.  We 
propose  "threat  monitoring"'  as  a  proce- 
dure which,  while  not  foolproof,  gives  sub- 
stantial additional  protection  of  privacy  In 
statistical  data  banks. 

DEDUCING    A    SALABY    aANCE 

Suppose  that  we  wish  to  determine  whether 
John  Doe  earns  over  $50,000  per  year  and  we 
know  that  his  data  Is  stored  in  a  statistical 
data  bank.  Suppose  also  that  we  already 
know  that  he  is  a  39-year-old  lawyer  with  an 
LLB  degree,  has  four  children,  has  been  mar- 
ried twice,  and  Uves  in  New  York  City.  When 
we  ask  our  data  bank  the  question,  "How 
many  people  are  In  the  data  bank  with  the 
following  properties : 

age  39 

education  level  Is  llb 

male 

has  4  children 

lives  in  New  York  City 

profession  is  lawyer 

has  been  married  twice?' 
let  us  say  that  we  get  back  the  answer  "57 
people."  If  we  then  ask.  "How  many  people 
are  in  the  data  bank  with  the  following  prop- 
erties : 

age  39 

education  level  Is  lu 

male 

heis  4  children 

lives  In  New  York  City 

profession  Is  lawyer 

has  been  married  twice 

salar>'  exceeds  $50,000  year?" 

and  the  data  bank  returns  "57  people"  again, 
we  have  discovered  from  our  "statistical" 
data  bank  the  "Intelligence"  that  John  Doe's 
salary  exceeds  $50,000  per  year.  We  have  ob- 
tained Information  on  a  specific  Individual 
even  though  the  query  algorithm  we  used  re- 
turned only  counts  of  Instances,  and  did  not 
return  names.  We  would  have  been  able  to  do 
this  even  if  sp>eclfic  identifying  information 
such  as  name  had  not  been  stored  in  the  data 
bank. 

Suppose  we  know  that  data  on  Richard 
Roe  is  contained  In  a  statistical  data  bank. 
Let  us  take  some  nonsensltive  information 
we  know  about  Richard  and  use  It  to  form  a 
question  for  our  data  bank  system.  "How 
many  people  are  in  the  data  bank  with  the 
following  properties: 

age  30 

education  lev  el  is  LLB 

male 

has  4  children 

lives  in  New  York  City 

profession  is  lawyer 

has  been  married  twice 

received  MS  degree  from  MIT  in  1950 

graduated  from  Harvard  in  1948?" 

If  the  answer  is  "1  person,"  we've  hit  the 
Jackpot!  For  we  can  now  extract  all  the  in- 
formation about  Richard  Roe  in  the  data 
bank  by  simply  adding  more  conditions,  one 
by  one,  to  our  question.  For  example:  "How 
many  people  are  In  the  data  bank  with  the 
following  properties : 

age  39 

education  level  is  LLB 

male 

has  4  children 


lives  in  New  York  City 

profession  is  lawyer 

has  been  married  twice 

received  MS  degree  from  MIT  in  1950 

graduated  from  Harvard  In  1948 

has  been  convicted  of  a  felony?" 

If  the  answer  to  this  question  Is  "1  per- 
son." then  Richard  Roe  has  been  convicted 
of  a  felony;  if  it  is  "0  people,"  he  has  not. 
Again,  we  have  obtained  personal  informa- 
tion from  a  "statistical"  data  bank  which 
does  not  return  names  or  other  identifying 
Information  directly. 

THE  GENERAL  ALGORITHM 

We  now  present  the  general  algorithm  for 
compiling  a  dossier  from  a  "statistical"  data 
bank.  First,  let  us  state  our  assumptions: 

1.  We  assume  that  the  data  bank  query 
algorithm  will  return  to  the  Inquirer  #(Pi), 
the  number  of  instances  (people)  with 
given  property  P,  but  It  will  not  return  the 
names  or  other  identifying  Information 
about  the  people  Included  In  this  count. 
That  is,  the  algorithm  permits  one  to  get 
aggregate  data  in  the  form  of  the  count  of 
the  number  of  Instances  of  a  certain  type, 
but  It  does  not  return  anything  other  than 
the  count. 

2.  The  query  algorithm  will  permit  re- 
quests not  only  for  a  count  of  the  Instances 
of  a  g^ven  property,  but  also  for  a  count 
of  the  instances  of  a  conjunction  of  proper- 
ties. For  example,  one  might  ask  for  the 
number  of  people  wtlh  property  Pi  (age 
greater  than  30)  arid  property  P»  (female) 
and  property  Pj  (not  living  In  New  York 
City ),  i.e.,  #P,&P,&P,). 

Now.  if  we  denote  the  number  of  people 
with  properties  Pi.  Pi  ....  Pm  in  common  by 
#P,  &Pj&  .  .  .  Pm).  the  following  algorithm 
determines  whether  a  person  (called  Mr.  X) 
has  property  Po  (given  that  we  a  priori  know 
a  number  of  his  other  properties  Pi,  Pi  ...  . 
P.s ) :  Use  the  search  algorithm  to  determine 
whether  jt(Pi  &  Pi  &  .  .  .  Px)  =1.  If  ao,  then 
»(Pi  &  P:i  &  .  .  .  Pn  &  Po)=l,  Mr.  X  has 
property  Po.  Otherwise  Mr.  X  does  not  have 
property  P^.  (We  used  this  method  to  deter- 
mine that  Richard  Roe  had  been  convicted 
of  a  felony.) 

The  scheme  will  fall  if  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  Mr.  X  to  identify  him  through 

his  properties  Pi.  P Pn.  !•«•  If   #  (P» 

&  Pi  &  .  .  .  P.n)>1. 

There  is  a  variation  of  this  scheme,  which 
we  used  to  deduce  John  Doe's  salary  range. 
Suppose  we  know  that  Mr.  X  is  Included  in 
the   cotmt   of   jseople   who   have    properties 

Pi,  Pa,  Ps Pn  in  common.  If  the  count 

of  people  with  properties  Pi,  Pi,  Pi.  ...  , 
Pn.  Po  in  common  is  the  same.  I.e.,  If  #(Pi  Se 
Pi  &  P.  &  ...  &  Pn)  =#(Pi  &  Pi  &  Pi  &  .  .  . 
Sc  P.N  &  Po),  then  we  know  that  Mr.  X  has 
property  Po.  For  this  variation  of  the  scheme 
to  work  in  practice,  the  count  will  have  to  be 
small  In  order  that  one  can  expect  all  mem- 
bers In  the  count  to  also  have  Po.  If 
#(P,  &  P,  &  .  .  .  &  Pn)  t  #(P,  &  P,  &  ...  & 

Px  &.  Po) 
we   cannot   determine   whether   Mr.   X   has 
property  Po  unless  we  have  the  earlier  case 
where 

«(Pi  &  Pi  &  .  .  .  Px)=l. 

The  problem  we  are  Illustrating  Is  well 
known  to  census  bureaus  and  other  agencies 
charged  with  publishing  statistical  sum- 
maries and  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
privacy  of  individuals.  Their  policy  Is  to  avoid 
publishing  summaries  with  small  counts 
which  might  permit  identification. 

One  way  of  protecting  again.st  the  type  of 
search  we  have  illtistrated  is  to  use  threat 
monitoring.  Threat  monitoring  control  pro- 
grams monitor  all  requests  to  the  system  and 
keep  audit  trails.  It  can  be  used  to  detect 
excessively  active  periods  of  use  of  the  data 
base,  too  many  successive  questions  which 
are  quite  similar  or  which  result  In  small 
counts  as  answers  (therefore  raising  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  dossier  extraction,  such  aa  In 
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the  examples  above,  is  being  ctu'ried  out) ,  etc. 
Even  with  threat  monitoring,  if  the  extrac- 
tion procedure  Is  concealed  among  legitimate 
request  traffic.  It  will  be  quite  hard  to  detect. 
This  should  serve  to  remind  the  proponents 
and  builders  of  "statistical"  data  banks  to 
very  seriously  consider  the  problems  of  pri- 
vacy. Only  a  few '  have  really  taken  advan- 
tage of  various  methods  of  access  control 
developed  to  date.'" 
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SHARE  FEDERAL  REVENUES  WITH 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1969.  I  introduced  H.R.  13982, 
the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1969.  This 
bill  embodies  an  innovative  proposal  by 
President  Nixon  to  share  a  portion  of 
our  Federal  revenues  with  State  and 
local  governments.  In  introducing  the 
bill,  I  was  joined  by  87  of  my  colleagues 
In  this  House. 

Since  that  time,  an  exceptionally  broad 
and  popular  base  of  support  has  emerged 
in  behalf  of  this  vitally  needed  reform 
of  our  intergovernmental  fiscal  system. 
Every  major  orgsmization  representing 
State  and  local  governments  has  en- 
dorsed revenue  sharing.  Public  opinion 
polls  show  over  70  percent  of  Americans 
in  favor  of  its  enactment.  A  strong  bi- 
partisan support  for  revenue  sharing  ex- 
ists in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

This  breadth  of  support  is  not  sur- 
prising In  view  of  the  obvious  need  for 
this  program.  Our  current  approach  to 
aiding  States  and  localities  is  badly  in 
need  of  reform  and  consolidation.  Over- 
lap, duplication,  redtape,  and  inefficiency 
abound  in  the  crazy  quilt  network  of 
some  500  grant-in-aid  programs  in  ex- 
istence today.  Beyond  this  need  to  oper- 
ate our  fiscal  affairs  more  sensibly  and 
more  flexibly,  there  sdso  exists  an  ur- 
gent need  for  financial  support  of  State 
and  local  governments.  They  are  asked 


to  deal  with  our  most  critical  social  and 
domestic  problems,  but  their  fiscal  re- 
sources are  already  strained  severely. 

Revenue  sharing  represents  a  valua- 
ble supplement  to  our  existing  Federal 
aid  efforts.  Most  importantly,  it  offers  a 
way  to  extend  this  effort  in  a  broader, 
fairer,  and  less  conditional  manner. 
Local  priorities  and  needs  will  determine 
the  allocation  of  funds. 

I  would  strongly  urge,  and  I  hope  the 
other  Members  of  this  body  will  join  me, 
that  we  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
revenue  sharing  is  brought  before  us  for 
consideration  before  we  adjourn  this  fall. 
This  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  priority, 
focusing  directly  on  our  domestic  needs 
and  the  responsiveness  of  our  public 
institutions. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  very  recent 
memorandum  from  the  President  to  the 
senior  members  of  his  administration  dis- 
cussing revenue  sharing.  This  document 
provides  an  excellent  restatement  of  the 
arguments  for  revenue  sharing,  and  re- 
emphasizes  President  Nixon's  strong  per- 
sonal desire  to  see  its  prompt  enactment. 
I  commend  this  memorandum  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  as  an  important 
policy  statement  and  description  of  the 
revenue-sharing  proposal. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  June  24, 1970. 
Memorandum:     For    senior    administration 

officials. 
Subject :  Revenue  sharing. 

This  Administration  came  to  office  at  a  time 
when  many  Americans  were  frustrated  (often 
Justifiably)  with  the  performance  of  existing 
governmental  institutions.  We  have,  there- 
fore, proposed  basic  changes  in  the  domestic 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Ad- 
ministration's new  domestic  policies,  taken 
together,  constitute  a  strong  effort  to  reform 
major  program  systems,  renew  our  federalism, 
and  strengthen  the  capacity  of  governmental 
institutions — at  the  national.  State  and  local 
levels. 

Last  August,  I  submitted  to  the  Congress 
a  proposal  for  sharing  a  portion  of  Federal 
revenues  with  State  and  local  governments. 
This  innovative  program  is  designed  to  ex- 
tend Federal  assistance  to  these  governments 
In  a  broader,  fairer,  and  less  conditional 
manner. 

Over  the  years  this  mechanism  will  have  a 
substantial  economic  and  political  effect  on 
our  Federal  system. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  revenue  sharing 
are  as  strong  as  ever: 

1.  We  have  a  serious  "fiscal  mismatch." 
The  Federal  government  has  the  superior 
revenue-generating  system.  The  other  levels 
of  government  have  the  major  domestic  ex- 
penditure requirements.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  long  recognized  this  discon- 
tinuity between  public  needs  and  resources. 
So  far.  we  have  chosen  to  bridge  the  gap 
through  the  mechanism  of  categorical 
grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Next  year,  nearly  $28  billion  wlli  be 
spread  over  500  separate  and  uncoordinated 
aid  categories. 

2.  We  need  to  design  better  systems  for 
delivering  Federal  program  assistance  and 
better  methods  of  fiscal  assistance.  Revenue 
sharing  represents  a  valuable  and  necessary 
supplement  to  our  existing  financial  assist- 
ance efforts.  Increased  resources  and  addi- 
tional decision-making  responsibility  will  be 
transferred  to  State  and  localities.  Local  dis- 
cretion and  fiexlblllty  will  be  encouraged. 
Citizen  discontent  over  the  Inability  of  the 
Federal  government  to  deliver  services  effec- 
tively provides  strong  Incentive  to  decen- 
tralize some  governmental  decision-making. 


3.  The  revenue  capacity  of  State  and  local 
government  Is  severely  strained — despite 
their  considerable  efforts.  During  the  1960s, 
the  States  made  over  300  Increases  in  major 
taxes,  either  enacting  new  taxes  or  raising 
rates  on  exisUng  ones.  Property  taxes  are 
very  high  In  many  areas.  These  governments 
need  financial  help.  The  simplest,  most  di- 
rect, and  fairest  way  to  provide  that  help  is 
through  revenue  sharing. 

4.  Adequate  provision  of  basic  public 
services  is  a  matter  of  high  national  priority. 
Revenue  sharing  is  directly  responsive  to  this 
need.  We  look  to  o\ii  States  and  locaUties 
to  provide  these  services,  and  revenue  sharing 
funds  represent  vital  support  for  our  domes- 
tic programs. 

6.  Americans  not  only  are  frustrated  with 
the  performance  of  governmental  Institu- 
tions, but  also  with  the  unresponsiveness  of 
these  institutions  to  local  concerns.  The 
individual  citizen  can  have  the  largest  im- 
pact on  pubUc  poUcy  through  his  State  and 
local  governments.  By  strengthening  these 
governments,  revenue  sharing  can  enhance 
individual  contributions  to  public  decision- 
making. Through  revenue  sharing  an  Impor- 
tant measure  of  political  power  is  returned 
to  the  people. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
revenue  sharing  In  our  total  domestic  pol- 
icy. Revenue  sharing  Is  the  financial  heart 
of  the  New  Pede/allsm. 

Under  the  New  Federalism,  major  iJms  are 
to  define  more  clearly  functional  responsi- 
bilities among  levels  of  government  and 
strengthen  governmental  Institutions  at  all 
levels.  Welfare,  for  example,  Is  appropriate- 
ly a  national  responslblUty.  In  addition  to 
providing  equity  and  dignity  for  the  poor, 
the  FamUy  Assistance  Act  will  relieve  State 
and  local  governments  of  rapidly  rising  costs 
for  welfare. 

In  areas  which  are  primarily  State-local 
responslbUlties,  revenue  sharing  and  other 
measures  which  the  Administration  has  ad- 
vanced will  strengthen  the  capacity  of  States 
and  locaUties  to  make  decisions  which  re- 
flect their  own  priorities  and  needs. 

In  the  first  full  year  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Program,  fiscal  relief  for  states  and 
localities  will  be  nearly  $600  million.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  currently  estimated  revenue 
sharing  program  of  $1  billion. 

I  encourage  all  of  you  to  become  familiar 
with  the  basic  elements  of  the  Administra- 
tion's revenue  sharing  proposal  and  to  make 
known,  at  every  suitable  occasion,  our  strong 
desire  to  secure  Its  enactment  in  1970.  A 
very  brief  description  of  revenue  sharing, 
along  with  major  questions  and  answers.  Is 

enclosed. 

Richard  NnoN. 

StTMMAHT    or   THE    ADMINISTRATION 

Reventte-Sharing  Plan 

The  leading  features  of  the  Administra- 
tion's revenue-sharing  proposal  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  the  total  amount  to  be  shared  will 
be  a  stated  percentage  of  personal  taxable 
Income— the  base  on  which  Federal  individ- 
ual income  taxes  are  levied.  The  fund  will 
grow  fairly  rapidly  from  a  ctirrently  pro- 
jected program  of  $1  billion  on  a  full-year 
basis  to  reach  $5  billion  by  the  mid-"70"s. 

Second,  the  distribution  of  the  fund  among 
the  states  will  be  based  on  a  simple  formula 
that  assigns  primary  weight  to  population, 
but  also  gives  some  weight  to  tax  effort 
exerted  in  the  State. 

Third,  the  distribution  within  each  State 
between  the  State  government  and  the  local- 
ities will  be  based  on  a  formula,  so  that 
each  tinit  of  general  government  within  a 
State  will  be  assured  a  share  that  is  pro- 
portionate to  Its  own  revenues  raised. 

Fourth,  no  program  or  project  restrictions 

will  be  placed  on  the  use  of  the  funds  made 

^  available  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Each 

State,  county,  city  and  town  will  rely  on  its 
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own  Judgment,  and  allocate  th(  funds  as  It 
deems  best. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this 
proposal  are: 

(1)  Simplicity — objective  statistics  and 
clearly  defined  procedures  are  Used: 

(3)  FaimeM — all  general  purp^  local  gov- 
ernments participate,  regardless  of  size; 

(3)  Dependability— StiLte  and  local  gov- 
ernments  can  count  on  the  ftfids  In  their 

planning;   and, 

(4)  Discretion — State  and  Itcal  govern- 
ments are  free  to  use  the  fiuds  wherever 
they  determine  the  need  most   pressing. 


Qttkstions  akd  Answxks  on  tkz 

TTON'S  RrVKNTTK-SHABrHO 


AOMINISTftA- 
I%tOPOSAI. 


1.  Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  proposed 
le(nslat:onT 

A.  The  ultimate  purposes  are: 

To  restore  to  the  States  their  ]  »roper  rights 
and  roles  In  the  Federal  system  with  a  new 
emphasis  on  local  Initiative  an  1  discretion: 

To  provide  both  the  encouragement  and  the 
necessary  resources  for  local  and  State  officials 
to  exercise  leadership  In  solvlnj  their  own 
problems: 

To  restore  strength  and  vigor  to  local  and 
Srate  governments: 

To  achieve  a  better  allocat  on  of  total 
public  resources. 

2.  Q.  Why  do  State  and  local  jortemments 
need  revenue   sharing? 

A.  One  reason  Is  due  to  wh  it  President 
Nixon  calLs  the  "flscal  mismatch.  '  Federal  tax 
receipts,  based  largely  on  Incomes,  tend  to 
grow  faster  than  the  economy.  At  the  local 
level,  the  reverse  Is  true.  Sta «  smd  local 
revenues,  based  heavily  on  sales  ind  property 
tauces.  do  not  keep  pace  with  economic 
growth,  while  expenditure  requirements  for 
education,  health,  welfare,  and  other  local 
services  tend  to  exceed  such  growth. 

3.  Q.  But  doesn't  the  Federal  Government 
provide  aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
already? 

A.  Yes.  Federal  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  will  amount  to  $34  bUUon  dur- 
ing fl5c:il  year  1970  and  an  estimated  $28  bil- 
lion in  1971.  But  this  assistance  Is  being  dis- 
tributed through  a  confusing  array  of  nearly 
500  separate  program  authorizations.  A  basic 
objective  of  revenue  sharing  is  t<  i  supplement 
the  existing  Federal  aid  effort  ^th  broader 
and  less  condltl:>nal  flscal  assist  uice.  In  this 
manner,  both  funds  and  the  i  esponsibUlty 
for  their  proper  allocation  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  States  and  localities. 

4.  Q.  But  if  some  "surplus"  revenue  de- 
velops at  the  Federal  level,  wh  i  not  reduce 
the  Federal  tax  take — leavinff  t,  le  field  open 
for  States  and  localities? 

A.  This  Is  not  a  matter  of  senldlng  back^o 
the  States  "excess"  Federal  reveijues  left  over 
from  Federal  program  requirements.  Revenue 
sharing  should  be  viewed  as  an  expenditure 
for  a  basic  national  purpose — strengthening 
the  financial  base  of  our  Fedeiial  system  of 
govenunent.  It  should  be  evaluated  with 
other  expenditure  programs  ^d  assured 
delivery  to  State  and  local  governments. 

6.  Q.  How  much  money  is  to  he  shared? 

A.  The  size  of  Oie  total  fund  to  be  shared 
will  be  a  stated  percentage  of  Personal  tax- 
able Income — the  base  on  whlchlPederal  Indi- 
vidual income  taxes  are  levied.  Tjo  provide  for 
an  orderly  phase-in  of  this  j^ogram.  the 
FT  1971  percentage  will  Involve  new  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  of  $275  million  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year — or  $1  bllllin  on  a  full- 
year  basis:  subsequent  flscal  year  percentages 
will  be  Increased  annually  up  to  a  permanent 
one  percent  for  flscal  year  197^  and  there 
after.  On  this  basis,  we  estimate  an  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  1976  of  about 

8.  Q.  The     initial     amount 
sharing  does  not  sound  Wee  m^h,  partieu- 
larly  when  it  it  rplit  up  amomg  SO  States 
and     thousands     of    cities     ard 
Wouldn't  this  fust  be  a  drop  fif  the  Inieket 
for  moat  commvnitiesT 
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A.  Olven  the  current  and  near-term 
budget  outlook,  we  realistically  faced  two 
alternatives  for  Introducing  revenue  shar- 
ing: (1)  either  delay  introducing  the  plan 
until  funds  are  available  to  begin  a  full-scale 
program,  or  (2)  establish  the  plan  now  and 
provide  for  phased  Increases  as  budget  re- 
sources permit.  The  second  course  of  action 
Is  clearly  preferable.  With  all  the  competing 
claims  for  limited  Federal  revenues,  it  is 
important  to  establish  the  principle  of  reve- 
nue sharing  as  soon  as  practicable. 

7.  Q.  Can  the  States  and  localities  depend 
en  this  flow  of  funds  to  be  regularly  appro- 
priated? 

A.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  assured 
flow  of  Federal  funds,  a  permanent  and  in- 
definite appropriation  will  be  authorized  and 
established  for  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, from  which  money  will  be  automatically 
disbursed  each  fiscal  year,  as  required  by  the 
revenue  sharing  act. 

8.  Q.  How  icill  the  funds  be  distributed? 

A.  The  funds  will  be  distributed  fnam  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Each  State  will  re- 
ceive an  amotint  based  on  its  share  of  na- 
tional population,  adjusted  for  the  State's 
revenue  effort.  The  revenue  effort  factor  pto- 
vldee  the  States  with  some  Incentive  to 
maintain  (and  even  expand)  their  efforts 
to  xise  their  own  tax  resources  to  meet  their 
needs.  Revenue  effort  Is  the  ratio  of  total 
general  revenues  collected  by  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  In  a  given  year  to  the  total 
personal  Income  of  that  State. 

9.  Q.  Will  the  States  be  required  to  share 
some  of  this  distribution  toith  their  local 
governments? 

A.  Yes.  The  allocation  of  a  State's  share 
among  Its  general  units  of  local  government 
will  be  established  by  prescribed  formula. 
The  proportion  which  an  individual  local 
government  will  receive  corresponds  to  the 
ratio  of  its  own  revenues  to  total  State  and 
local  government  revenues  In  the  State. 

10.  Q.  Why  are  these  particular  distribu- 
tion formulas  used? 

A.  Distributions  based  on  revenues  raised 
have  several  important  advantages: 

They  make  allowance  for  State-by-State 
▼arlatlons  in  preferences; 

They  tend  to  be  neutral  with  respect  to 
the  current  relative  flscal  Importance  of 
State  and  local  governments  in  each  State; 

They  provide  a  method  for  allocation 
among  government  vmlta  with  overlapping 
Jurisdictions. 

11.  Q.  By  sharing  revenues  with  every  city, 
county,  and  totcn,  is  the  effectiveness  of  this 
plan  diluted  too  much? 

A.  We  are  unable  to  find  an  acceptable 
or  logical  point  at  which  revenue  sharing 
ftinds  should  be  denied  a  local  government. 
Some  proposals  would  exclude  all  cities  and 
counties  of  less  than  50,000.  All  local  govern- 
ments are  faced  with  flscal  pressures,  often 
especially  acute  for  small  communities,  and 
all  deserve  speclflc  inclusion  in  the  revenue- 
sharing  program. 

la.  Q.  What  restrictions  or  guaHftcations 
will  be  imposed  on  the  use  of  these  funds? 

A.  There  will  be  no  program  or  project 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  these  funds.  One 
purpose  of  revenue  sharing  Is  to  permit 
local  authorities  the  programming  flexibility 
to  make  their  own  budget  allocation  deci- 
sions. Kach  State  will  be  required  to  meet 
minimum  reporting  and  accounting  require- 
ments. 

13.  Q.  Are  State  and  local  governments 
able  to  establish  proper  social  priorities  for 
the  allocation  of  their  revenue  shartrtg  funds? 

A.  The  answer  can  be  obtained  by  exam- 
ining the  pattern  of  State  and  local  spend- 
ing. From  their  own  revenue,  they  have 
consistently  spent  the  lion's  share  on  edu- 
cation, health  and  hospitals,  and  public 
welfare. 

14.  Q.  How  do  the  various  State,  county. 


city  and  other  local  officials  view  this  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal? 

A.  We  have  had  numerous  discussions  with 
governors,  mayors,  and  county  officials  on 
this  proposal.  There  has  developed  a  re- 
markable degree  of  approval.  Revenue  shar- 
ing has  now  been  enthusiastically  backed 
by  the  national  associations  of  governors, 
mayors,  county  commissioners,  and  other 
State  and  local  leaders. 

15.  Q.  How  much  of  a  new  administrative 
apparatus  will  be  required  to  administer 
revenue  sharing? 

A.  None.  The  plan  has  been  designed  to 
operate  almost  automatically,  avoiding  any 
requirement  for  the  establishment  of  any 
new  Federal  bureau  or  agency.  The  whole 
purpose  is  to  avoid  Federal  controls  and  to 
Increase  the  flscal  discretion  available  to 
State  and  local  governments. 


WILLIAM    J.    DONALDSON.    JR. 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  McCX>RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  day,  June  30,  a  career  that  spanned 
59  years  as  an  aide  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives comes  to  a  close. 

William  J.  Donaldson.  Jr.,  a  former 
superintendent  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives press  gallery  for  47  years  and 
a  member  of  the  staff  for  58  years,  will 
leave  our  service  after  a  record  tenure. 

Originally  appointed  in  1912,  Bill 
Donaldson  served  with  10  Speakers  of 
the  House  beginning  with  Champ  Clark 
of  Missoui-i  and  11  Presidents  starting 
with  WUliam  H.  Taft. 

Since  he  became  a  member  of  that 
staff  in  the  62d  Congress,  the  member- 
ship of  accredited  correspondents  has 
risen  from  approximately  200  to  a  cur- 
rent total  exceeding  1.000.  The  House  of 
Representatives  met  for  the  first  time 
with  a  new  increased  membership  total 
of  435  at  the  beginning  of  his  career. 

Bill  Donaldson  has  witnessed  most  of 
the  major  political  news  events  in  this 
century. 

He  attended  the  1912  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  Baltimore  that  nominated 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  subsequently  man- 
aged press  seating  and  arrangements  for 
24  successive  national  p>oIitical  conven- 
tions. Additionally,  he  supervised  press 
needs  at  the  third-party  conventions  of 
Parker  in  1916,  lAFollette  in  1924,  and 
Wallace  in  1948. 

Bill  Donaldson  i>erformed  a  similar 
task  at  Presidential  inaugurations  and 
Joint  sessions  and  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gress. For  many  years  the  start  of  Pres- 
idential news  conferences  began  with  his 
"All  in,  Mr.  President,"  announcement. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  Bill's 
friendship  for  42  years.  It  would  be  most 
di£Qcult  to  find  anyone  who  knew  more 
publishers,  editors,  and  political  writers 
than  Bill  E>onaIdson.  At  one  time  or  an- 
other they  worked  in  the  Washington 
press  corps  with  him.  He  has  known  hun- 
dreds of  individuals  who  have  served  in 
this  Chamber.  Lending  a  hand  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  a  correspondent  was 
his  constant  goal. 

Mi.  Speaker,  the  Press  Galleries  are 
an  important  part  of  this  legislatlTe 
body.  We  aU  realise  the  vital  necessity 
of  having  an  informed  public  that  has 
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a  daily  awareness  of  our  deliberations 
and  accomplishments. 

The  professional  staff  of  the  Press 
Gallery,  headed  in  an  exemplary  manner 
for  so  many  years  by  Bill  Donaldson, 
contributes  mightily  to  that  achieve- 
ment. His  zeal  for  fairness,  impartial 
judgment,  and  ability  to  interpret  our 
actions,  free  of  political  flavor,  for  news 
purposes  is  a  lasting  tribute  to  him  and 
a  great  legacy  for  his  successor.  It  is  a 
fitting  monument  to  this  gentleman 
whose  unique  skills  enriched  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Journalistic 
community. 

I  hope  his  health  will  improve  so  that 
he  and  Mrs.  Donaldson  may  enjoy  many 
future  years  of  pleasure  and  happiness. 


PANAMA  CANAL— DANGERS 
AHEAD 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  16, 
1970,  a  White  House  press  release  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Daniel  W. 
Hofgren,  as  a  special  representative  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Interoceanic 
Canal  negotiations,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador.  The  stated  purpose  of  these 
negotiations  are  reaching  new  agree- 
ments regarding  the  Panama  Canal  to 
replace  the  original  and  workable  1903 
treaty,  imder  which  the  Panama  Canal 
was  constructed  and  has  been  subse- 
quently maintained,  operated,  and  pro- 
tected. 

In  view  of  the  repudiation  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Panama  of  the  1967  proposed  new 
treaties  and  strong  opposition  to  them  in 
the  Congress,  they  were  never  executed 
and  were  discredited.  Thus,  the  Hofgren 
appointment  gives  warning  to  the  Na- 
tion that  the  ignominious  1967  treaty 
proposals  are  to  be  resurrected,  and  that 
the  indispensable  U.S.  sovereign  control 
over  the  strategic  isthmian  waterway  is 
again  threatened. 

That  public  understanding  of  the 
problems  involved  by  this  action  of  our 
Government  is  now  widespread,  is  shown 
by  a  "letter  to  the  editor"  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  the  June  3.  1970  issue,  by 
Capt.  Pranz  O.  Willenbucher,  an  experi- 
enced naval  oCBcer,  and  able  attorney. 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress may  have  the  full  text  of  the  WU- 
lenbucher  letter  and  the  press  release, 
for  ready  references;  I  request  that  they 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  reading  In  con- 
nection with  the  Panama  Canal  sov- 
ereign resolutions  now  before  this  body. 
The  two  documents  follow: 

Bethesda,  Md., 

May   28,  1970. 
Chicago  Tmbttwe. 
tetters  to  the  Editor, 
Chicago,  HI. 

Deab  Si«:  While  on  active  duty  In  the 
Navy  Department,  during  a  period  which  In- 
cluded 1936,  I  shared  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  certain  national  defense  as- 
pects of  the  Panama  Canal  and  participated 
In  the  drafting  of  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Hull-AUaro  treaty  of  1936-39.  Since 
then,  I  have  continued  to  keep  Informed  con- 
cerning our  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
Canal  policy  and  recognized  as  highly  signifi- 


cant then,  the  appointment  of  Daniel  Hof- 
gren "to  take  over  the  direction  of  negotia- 
tions with  Panama  for  a  new  Atlantic-Pacific 
Canal"  announced  on  May  14,  1970. 

A  former  Wall  Street  Investment  manager 
and  now  a  Presidential  assistant,  Mr.  Hof- 
gren would  t>e  a  member  of  our  Panama 
Canal  treaty  negotiating  team  under  Chief 
Negotiator  Robert  B.  Anderson,  a  leading  ad- 
vocate of  a  "sea-level"  canal  and  a  strong 
proponent  for  surrendering  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Indispensable  pro- 
tective frame  of  the  canal. 

As  the  policy  questions  Involved  affect 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  as  well  as 
vast  sums  of  our  taxpayers'  money,  they  must 
be  understood  In  realistic  perspective. 

On  June  26,  1967.  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  Panama  announced  the 
completion  of  negotiations  for  three  proposed 
new  treaties  with  Panama  that  would — 

(a)  Surrender  United  States  sovereignty 
over  the  U.S.  owned  Canal  Zone  territory  to 
Panama; 

(b)  Make  that  technologically  primitive 
and  unstable  country  a  partner  In  the  man- 
agement and  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal; 

(c)  Qrant  to  the  United  States  an  option 
on  a  site  for  a  new  canal  of  so-called  sea- 
level  design,  which  Is  not  needed  and  which 
has  been  discredited  In  recent  objective 
scientific  studies;  and 

(d)  Eventually,  give  to  Panama  not  only 
the  existing  Panama  Canal  but  also  any  new 
canal  constructed  at  huge  cost,  all  without 
any  compensation  whatsoever. 

Through  the  journalistic  Initiative  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  texts  of  these  treaties 
were  publishec,  causing  a  national  sensa- 
tion. Quoted  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  In 
addresses  to  the  Senate  on  July  17.  21  and 
27,  1967.  they  raised  a  storm  of  protests  In 
Panama  and  strong  opposition  in  the  Con- 
gress and  were  never  signed. 

Starting  on  October  27,  1969  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  birthday,  more  than  100  mem- 
bers of  Congress  Introduced  or  co-sponsored 
Identical  House  resolutions  opposing  any  stir- 
render  at  Panama.  In  this  connection.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  negotiations  of  the 
proposed  new  canal  treaties  completely  ig- 
nored Article  IV,  Section  3,  Clause  2,  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  that  vests  the  power  to  dls- 
jjoee  of  terrlt<»7  and  other  property  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Congress  (Senate  and 
House)  and  not  alone  in  the  treaty  making 
power  of  oiu"  government  (President  and 
Senate).  The  net  total  Investment  of  the 
United  States  from  1904  to  1968  In  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  Including  Its  defense.  Is  more 
than  $5,000,000,000,  which  raises  the  ques- 
tion exactly  who  would  benefit  by  such  a 
colossal  give  away  of  U.S.  territory  and  prop- 
erty as  agreed  to  by  the  Anderson  negotiating 
team  without  the  authorization  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Meanwhile,  the  clarification  In  the  Oon- 
gress  of  the  principal  problems  of  Increased 
transit  facilities  has  resulted  In  the  Intro- 
duction of  Identical  measvu'es  In  both  Sen- 
ate and  House  for  the  major  Increase  of  ca- 
pacity and  operational  Improvement  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal  through  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  Third  Locks  Project  to  provide 
a  siunmlt  level  .terminal  lake  anchorage  at 
the  Paclflc  end  of  the  Canal  to  match  the 
layout  at  the  Atlantic  end.  This  proposal  Is 
strongly  supp>orted  by  experienced  Independ- 
ent engineers,  geologists,  navigators,  defense 
experts,  nuclear  physicists,  marine  eoologlsts 
and  others,  who  condemn  the  sea  level  proj- 
ect in  the  strongest  terms. 

Thus,  the  problem  l>efore  the  Congress  Is 
twofold:  (1)  the  reafllrmatlon  of  U.S.  sover- 
eignty and  ownership  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Oanal;  and  (2)  the  full  modern- 
ization of  the  present  canal.  As  this  program 
Is  best  not  only  for  the  United  States  and 
Its  overburdened  taxpayers  but  also  for  Pan- 
ama, the  time  for  further  procrastination  on 


this  vital  Issue  has  passed  and  the  time  for 
action  has  come. 

In  view  of  the  perilous  confrontations  by 
the  United  States  with  Soviet  power  In  vav 
lous  countries,  it  is  utterly  unthinkable  to 
Ignore  the  realistic  facts  Involved.  The  In- 
evitable result  of  surrender  at  Panama  as 
provided   In  the   proposed   treaties  will   be 
Soviet  control  of  the  Oinal.  the  Isthmus. 
Central    America    and    other    parts   of    the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Remember  Cuba! 
Franz  O.  WnxENBUcara, 
Captain.    U.S.    Navy,    retired,    Attorney 
at  Law. 

The  Whitx  Hoxtbx, 

May  16, 1970. 

The  President  today  announced  the  desig- 
nation of  Daniel  W.  Hofgren  of  New  York 
City  as  Special  Representative  of  the  United 
States  for  Inter-Oceanlc  Canal  Negotiations, 
with  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador.  He 
succeeds  John  N.  Irwin  n,  who  resigned  on 
April  21.  1968. 

The  Inter-Oceanlc  Canal  Negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  were 
undertaken  in  1964  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing new  agreements  regarding  the  Panama 
Canal,  to  replace  the  original  1903  treaty. 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  has  headed  the  United  States 
negotiating  team  since  the  talks  began. 
Daniel  Hofgren  will  become  Ambassador  An- 
derson's principal  assistant. 

Hofgren,  33,  has  served  as  a  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  since  January,  1969. 
Prior  to  Joining  the  White  House  staflf,  he 
had  spent  seven  years  as  financial  advisor  to 
the  Edwin  Jay  Oould  estate  In  New  York  and 
had  been  active  In  the  Investment  business 
In  the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  In 
the  summer  of  1957,  while  still  an  under- 
graduate at  Colgat*.  Hofgren  worked  at  the 
White  House  as  an  aide  to  Cabinet  secretary 
Robert  Gray.  Following  his  graduation  In 
1958,  he  had  several  assignments  In  Inter- 
national youth  affairs — In  1958  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  American  Cotincll  on  NATO 
for  Atlantic  Youth  Affairs  and  In  1959  as 
Director  of  the  Paris  Conference  for  Po- 
litical Youth  Leaders  and  Organizations  and 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Atlantic  Congress  In  Lon- 
don. Hofgren  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships  from  1959  to  1962. 

Hofgren  Is  married  to  the  former  Alex- 
andra Walton  Smith;  they  have  one  son. 


HEARTLESS    TREATMENT 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recxjrd 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  shocked  by  the  heartless 
attitude  expressed  in  the  following  As- 
sociated Press  account  of  comments  by 
Peter  Perrettl,  vice  president  of  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Co.  concerning  recovery  ef- 
forts at  the  mine  in  Parmlngton,  W.  Va., 
where  78  miners  lost  their  Uves  on  No- 
vember 20,  1*68.  I  consider  these  state- 
ments to  he  reprehensible,  and  in  partic- 
ular the  inference  that  this  mine  or  sec- 
tions thereof  may  be  ready  for  pTX)duc- 
tion.  If  the  widows  of  the  miners  must 
Join  hands  at  the  mine  entrances,  I  will 
join  with  them  to  prevent  any  production 
at  Parmington  until  the  bodies  of  those 
who  perished  are  recovered. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

HXAT  Mat  Havk  Cwcatbd  Bodbs  or 

76    MiNXRS 

(From  Huntington,  W.  Va.  Hwald -Dispatch, 

June  10,  1070) 

Fabjcdjcton.  W.  Va. — The  bodies  of  78 
miners  still  entomb«d  In  fire-scarred  OooMl 
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No.  9  mine  here  may  never  be  r  icovered  be- 
cause extreme  temperatures  In  tl  e  mine  may 
have  reduced  them  to  asbee. 

Though  mine  officials  say  they  'don't  know 
what  well  find,"  It  Is  generally  conceded  ex- 
treme heat  from  explosions  an  i  Ores  may 
have  turned  the  mine  Into  a  crematorium. 

Peter  Perrettl.  Vice  President  of  CtonsoUda- 
tlon  Coal  Co.  said  the  explosions  and  flres 
which  raged  through  the  mine  for  10  days 
beginning  Nov.  20,  1968,  sent  t<  imperatures 
as  high  as  3.000  degrees. 

The  human  body  deteriorates  it  tempera- 
tures of  about  2.000  degrees. 
t.  PerretU  declined  to  speculate  )n  what  re- 
covery crews,  which  have  been  w  >rl[lng  since 
the  mine  was  unsealed  last  fall  tt  recover  the 
bodies,  might  find. 

He  did  say.  "A  person  would  have  to  be 
awfully,  awfully  foolish  to  predlc  ,  what  we're 
going  to  find." 

Perrettl  said  there  wa«  no  way  of  estimat- 
ing how  long  It  win  take  recov<ry  crews  to 
completely  open  the  western  se<  tlon  of  the 
mine,  where  the  76  men  were  worl  Ing  In  eight 
sepajrate  crews  at  the  time  of  the  disaster.  He 
Indicated  It  could  take  several  years. 

The  bodies  of  two  miners  weie  recovered 
last  fall  about  15  miles  froir  the  most 
heavily  damaged  portions  of  thfe  sprawling 
north  central  West  Virginia  lilne.  Their 
deaths  were  blamed  on  the  cone  isslon  from 
the  explosion  Perrettl  said.  The  area  where 
they  were  found  was  not  heavily  >  lamaged  by 
the  fires. 

Perrettl  said  a  "horrendous  mistake,"  was 
made  when  the  mine  was  perm  tted  to  re- 
main unsealed  for  10  days  after  I  he  disaster. 

"Never  In  the  history  of  coal  n  Inlng  has  a 
fire  been  permitted  to  rage  Uke  that  one."  he 
said. 

He  said  the  mine  was  permltte  1  to  remain 
open  so  long  "because  of  the  widows  and  the 
news  media"  and  was  particular!  r  critical  of 
television  coverage  of  the  dlsastx. 

He  said  the  shock  of  tbe  InltlJil  explosion 
was  so  violent  that  It  destroyed  tbe  Tentlla- 
Uon  system,  permitting  the  i4lne  to  be 
flooded  with  "poisonous  gases  ;hat  would 
kill  people  Immediately." 

"Within  12  hours,  the  atmospt  ere  showed 
there  was  no  chance  to  sustain  He,  even  if 
barricades  had  been  erected."  Fdrrettl  said. 

Last  weekend  recovery  workers 
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way  to  within  about  200  feet  of  the  location 
where  one  seven-man  crew  was  last  known 
to  be  working  when  the  mine  exj  iloded. 

But  massive  rockfalls  and  ex^nslve  fire 
damage  have  prevented  passage  Into  the  Six 
North  working  face  where  the  crew  was 
stationed 

The  recovery  workers  have  dls:overed  ex- 
tensive cracks  In  overhead  rock  rormatlons, 
massive  rockfalls  and  heavy  layers  of  soot. 

An  unwritten  law  of  the  coilflelds  de- 
mands that  no  mine  be  returned  to  produc- 
tion so  long  as  bodies  are  trapped  within  It 


However.  Perrettl  said  It  would  _.  ^ 

to  prepare  for  production  In  the  pastern  sec- 
tions of  the  mine  at  any  ttme.  iut.  he  de 
cllned  to  speculate  on  whether 
done  other  than  to  say  that  at 
new  plans  may  become  necessary 

Meanwhile,  recovery  crews  continue  their 
grtm  task  around  the  clock,  exce  )t  on  Sun- 
days 


LEGISLATION  FOR  THfe  CON- 
SUMER—END THE  SH  ^ilNKING 
BILLING  PERIOD 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  klven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarlLs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  trie  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  recentl^r  issued  a 
formal  policy  statement  direjted  at  a 
problem  which  afflicts  thousan<  Is  of  con- 


made  their 


be  possible 


Ibis  will  be 
some  time 


sumers  dally.  This  problem — the  "shrink- 
ing billing  period" — arises  when  debtors 
receive  billing  statements  only  shortly  be- 
fore, or  even  subsequent  to,  the  date  by 
which  payment  must  be  made  if  a  financ- 
ing charge  is  to  be  avoided.  And  the 
reason  this  problem  arises  Is  because 
creditors  are  delaying — whether  by  in- 
advertence or  by  intention — mailing  out 
their  statements. 

This  Is  a  problem  which  is  easily 
remedied.  And  it  Is  a  problem  which 
should  be  remedied,  because  its  exist- 
ence causes  needless  expense  to  con- 
sumers perfectly  willing  and  capable  to 
pay  their  bills — if  only  they  know  how 
much  must  be  paid  soon  enough  to  avoid 
the  financing  charges  imposed  for  late 
payment. 

Previously,  I  introduced  H.R.  15060, 
which  addresses  this  problem.  And  today 
I  am  reintroducing  this  bill,  in  modified 
form  (H.R.  18271)  to  require  that  billing 
statements  must  be  mailed  by  creditors  at 
least  21  days  prior  to  the  date  by  which 
payment  must  be  made  in  order  to  avoid 
imposition  of  that  finance  charge.  If  they 
are  not  mailed  In  sufficient  time,  the 
creditor  loses  his  ability  to  Impose  a 
finance  charge  for  the  billing  period  In 
question. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  Its 
consumer  credit  policy  statement  No.  3, 
entitled  "The  Shrlnkhig  Billing  Period," 
has  quite  cogently  stated  the  position  of 
the  agency  whose  function  it  is  to  safe- 
guard the  welfare  of  consumers: 

The  Truth  In  Lending  Act  and  Implement- 
ing Regulation  Z  do  not  now  set  forth  any 
specific  time  within  which  creditors  are  re- 
quired to  send  periodic  billing  statements  to 
their  customers.  However,  the  Commission 
feels  that  the  law  contemplates  that  the  pe- 
riodic billing  statement  should  be  maUed  in 
time  to  give  customers  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  have  the  payment  posted  before  the 
end  of  the  period  within  which  finance 
charges  may  be  avoided. 

H.R.  18271  would  enact  Into  law  this 
"reasonable  opportunity"  which  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  seeks. 

As  the  policy  statement  notes,  the 
established  practice  is  for  creditors  to 
allow  a  customer  25  to  30  days  from  the 
billing  date  to  pay  the  full  "new  balance" 
owed — that  is,  the  total  amount  owed  in 
the  account  and  thereby  avoid  an  addi- 
tional finance  charge.  My  bill  would  sim- 
ply require  that  the  creditor  cannot  delay 
until  the  24th  or  29th  day  and  then 
send  out  the  statement — the  obvious  con- 
sequence of  such  delay  being  that  the 
debtor  will  be  forced  to  experience  im- 
position of  the  finance  charge.  Under 
H.R.  18271.  which  amends  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act,  the  creditor  would  have  to 
send  his  statement  out  at  least  21  days 
prior  to  the  payment  date.  The  result  Is 
simple — protection  of  the  consumer. 

The  Truth  in  Lending  Act  is  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  creditors'  abuse  of  their 
customers.  Requiring  creditors  to  mail 
their  billing  statements  21  days  prior  to 
payment  date  is  clearly  a  reasonable 
amendment  to  this  end.  Slow  mail  serv- 
ice itself  accounts  for  significant  delay. 
And  an  even  more  important  factor  call- 
ing for  this  amendment  lies  in  the  situa- 
tion whereby  a  wage  earner  dependent 
upon  a  periodic  pay  check  cannot  obtain 
sufficient  funds  within  the  1  or  2  days  left 


to  him  to  pay  by  the  time  he  receives  his 
billing  statement.  If  this  wage  earner  had 
sufficient  time  between  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  statement  and  the  date  of 
required  payment,  he  would,  in  that  In- 
terim, receive  another  pay  check  and 
would  thereby  be  able  to  pay  the  bill  he 
intended  to  pay — with  the  very  import- 
tant  difference  that  he  would  not  be 
forced  to  also  pay  a  finance  charge. 

Certainly  the  experiencing  of  finance 
charges  should  be  within  the  power  of 
the  debtor.  If  he  is  dilatory,  he  should 
be  penalized.  But,  he  should  not  suffer 
penalty  because  of  the  incompetence,  in- 
advertence, or  even  deviousness  of  the 
creditor.  Insuring  the  creditor's  power  to 
control  whether  or  not  he  will  experience 
an  additional  financing  charge,  and  pre- 
cluding the  creditor  from  infringing  upon 
that  power,  is  entirely  consistent  with  an 
act  which  seeks  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
customers  by  their  creditors. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  policy 
statement  concludes: 

The  Commission  urges  retailers  to  send 
their  periodic  billing  statements  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible  so  as  to  allow  consumers  the 
maximum  advantage  of  that  time  period. 

My  bill  converts  the  Commission's  ad- 
ministrative urging  into  legislative  man- 
date. In  light  of  the  persistence  and 
ubiqultousness  of  the  shrinking  billing 
period,  I  think  this  a  necessary  step  in 
protecting  the  consumer. 


AMEND  HARMFUL  TRADE  LAWS 

(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  letter 
which  I  recently  received  from  a  friend 
and  constituent  of  mine  who  states  that 
foreign  Imports  are  ruining  his  business. 

I  was  very  much  distressed  to  receive 
this  unfavorable  report  from  an  estab- 
lished, successful  businessman,  but  I 
have  received  many  others  like  it.  As  I 
predicted,  it  describes  the  only  logical 
result  of  the  trade  bill,  and  unless  this 
bill  is  drastically  changed,  or  even 
scrapped  and  replaced  with  a  realistic 
one,  it  will  mean  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  closings  and  widespread  unemploy- 
ment throughout  the  coimtry. 

I  again  urge  a  drastic  overhaul,  or  re- 
placement of  the  trade  bill  to  prevent 
this  very  harmful  fiow  of  cheap  products 
of  all  kinds  from  overseas,  and  I  will 
support  any  legislation  designed  to  ac- 
complish this  end. 

Time  is  of  the  essence,  and  there  is  no 
time  to  lose  and  I  again  appeal  to  the 
able,  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  my 
esteemed  friend,  Chairman  Mills,  and 
his  very  able  and  distinguished  commit- 
tee to  rise  up  in  their  power  and  wrath 
and  promptly  bring  a  bill  to  the  fioor  of 
the  House  that  will  put  an  early,  full, 
stop  to  the  process  of  trade  ruination 
that  presently  besets  so  many  small  and 
large  industries  and  their  faithful  work- 
ers. 

Over  a  period  of  time  many  expedi- 
ents have  been  proposed  to  check  or  stop 
destructive  foreign  imports.  Revisions  to 
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prevent  one-way  free  trade  so-caUed; 
safeguards  to  limit  excessive  imports, 
quotas — anything  to  curb  the  flood  of 
cheap,  sweatshop  goods  produced  at  low 
costs  no  American  industry  can  meet  In 
reasonable  competition. 

Quotas  are  out.  The  Japanese  will 
never  accept  them  on  a  rational  basis. 
They  must  be  excluded  from  the  list 
of  effective  remedies. 

What  this  Congress  must  do  is  to  re- 
capture its  historic  powers  to  control  the 
flow  of  merchandise  and  goods  of  many 
kinds  into  this  country  in  large  quanti- 
ties that  will  produce  depression  in  many 
areas  as  weU  as  very  harmful,  widespread 
unemployment,  unless  they  are  checked: 

We  want  to  trade  with  all  nations  on 
a  reasonably  profitable  basis,  but  we 
cannot  tolerate  one-sided  trade  of  any 
kind  that  is  destructive  to  our  indus- 
tries, our  workers,  and  our  great  econ- 
omy. 

The  letter  follows: 

June  16,  1970. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin. 
Rayhurn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Philbin  :  For  whatever 
it  may  be  worth,  let  me  comment  further 
on  the  International  trade  situation.  We 
here  have  laid  off  350  employees  In  the  last 
6  months.  This  represents  almost  half  our 
personnel.  We  may  well  have  to  lay  off  many 
more  employees,  assuming  we  can  survive 
present  difficulties.  Under  obviously  no- 
longer-valld  long-range  plans,  we  had  ex- 
pected to  be  employing  twice  as  many  em- 
ployees,  1400  i>eople,  In  this  fiscal  year. 

Why?  The  answer  Is  simple.  With  Amer- 
ican costs,  we  cannot  compete  with  Japanese 
imports.  Their  industry,  government  and 
business  work  together  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  Japanese  economy  and  society. 
Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the  case  In  the 
U.S.  We  should  copy  the  Japanese  In  bow 
they  make  their  economy  grow  at  a  rate 
three  or  four  times  that  of  ours  with  ex- 
pectations for  this  to  continue  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

How  do  they  do  it?  First  of  all,  they're 
using  our  methods,  our  money — that  Is  let- 
ters-of-credit,  and  our  technology.  What 
technology  they  can't  Just  appropriate,  they 
rent  or  buy.  Secondly,  business  In  Japan  is, 
in  effect,  an  extension  of  public  i>ollcy 
through  economic  means.  They  can  borrow 
ten  times  the  money  that  a  U.S.  company 
can  from  the  commercial  banks  which  are 
backed  by  the  Bank  of  Japan.  They  also 
receive  substantial  subsidies,  support  and 
almost  Ironclad  protection  from  foreign 
competitors  In  their  domestic  market.  Un- 
der the  OATT  agreements,  they  are  main- 
taining Illegal  import  restrictions  on  about 
122  commodity  cla^s. 

Japan  has  become  a  major  U.S.  competi- 
tor and  they've  used  Judo — namely,  using  an 
opponent's  strength  against  himself;  with 
U.S.  methods,  money  and  technology,  they 
are  making  their  economy  work  far  better 
than  we  are.  They  have  the  most  InteUlgent- 
ly  directed  economy  in  the  world  and  we 
would  be  well  advised  Indeed  to  look  to  Japan 
and  copy  them  for  a  change. 

Thanks  to  an  Inflationary  recession,  cour- 
tesy of  the  U.S.  Oovernment  and  the  Japa- 
nese economic  Invasion,  courtesy  of  the 
Japanese  and  U.S.  Oovernments,  our  small, 
Independently  owned  business  Is  having  very 
serious  difficulties. 

I  would  think  that  this  country's  best  In- 
terest might  be  served  not  by  quotas,  tariffs 
or  retaliation  against  the  Japanese — it's  al- 
ready too  late  for  that.  Large  segments  of 
some  American  Industry  are  devastated  by 
the  economic  invasion  and  are,  or  soon  will 
be,  too  dependent  on  oriental  products  for 
this  to  be  viable. 

We  here  cannot  but  feel  that  deliberate 


decisions  may  have  been  made,  say  In  the 
State  Department,  to  sacrifice  the  shoe  and, 
perhaps,  textile  Industries  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  political  reasons.  Whether  this  Is 
Indeed  the  case,  is  entirely  Immaterial.  This 
country  would  be  well-advised  to  barken  to 
words  of  wisdom  so  that  we  copy  Japan  for  a 
change  and  make  out  economy  work  far  bet- 
ter than  It  is  doing  and  thereby  equal  or 
exceed  what  the  Japanese  have  shown  an 
economy  can  and  should  do. 

The  Japanese  Oovernment  Is  an  aid  and 
ally  to  Japanese  business,  providing  all  sorts 
of  assistance.  I  wonder  what  the  U.S.  Oovern- 
ment has  done  for  our  Industry  and  the 
small  businesses  that  pioneered  In  our  field? 
I  think  that  the  fact  that  we  are  the  last 
significant  Independent  who  hasn't  been 
forced  out  of  business  or  Into  a  merger,  and 
that  we  are  In  trouble  from  Imports  after 
23  years  of  Innovation,  technical  leadership 
and  progressive  good  management,  should  be 
answer  enough. 


MINORITY  VIEWS  IN  OPPOSITION 
TO  GOVERNMENT  SUBSIDY  OP 
THE  ARTS 

(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minor- 
ity views  on  the  pending  legislation  iH  Jl. 
16065)  present  the  most  eloquent  plea  I 
have  ever  read  in  opposition  to  Govern- 
ment subsidy  of  the  arts.  Because  I  be- 
lieve these  views  deserve  a  wider  audi- 
ence than  they  have  received,  I  ask  that 
they  be  included  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  The  minority  views  on 
H.R.  16065  foUow: 

Minority   Views 

We  are  opposed  to  the  commltee  bill  (HJl. 
16065)  and  strongly  urge  Its  rejection  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I.  FALSE  assumptions  cnderlting  thx  arts 

AND    humanities    ACT 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  which  the  commit- 
tee bUl  would  amend  rests  on  certain  as- 
sumptions which  are  completely  without 
foundation  and  which  the  bill  would  do  noth- 
ing to  modify.  One  of  these  Is  what  should 
be  accurately  labeled  as  "the  myth  of  Ameri- 
can cultural  backwardness."  This  is  the 
wholly  erroneous  belief  that  the  American 
public  is  being  deprived  of  adequate  access  to 
cultural  and  artistic  activities  and  experi- 
ences because  of  the  lack  or  Inadequacy  of 
Federal  governmental  financial  aid  to  the 
arts  and  the  humanities. 

Ihe  facts  are  to  the  contrary.  There  Is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, taken  as  a  whole,  are  more  widely 
studied,  trained  for,  practiced,  or  supported 
by  the  public,  as  even  a  superficial  Investi- 
gation would  reveal. 

A  second  such  assumption  appears  to  be 
that  the  Federal  Oovernment,  apart  from 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act,  Is  doing  noth- 
ing by  way  of  financial  aid  In  these  fields. 
Again  to  the  contrary,  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment is  making  substantial  grants  and  loans 
to  colleges,  universities,  and  their  students, 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  not  only 
for  study,  teaching,  research,  and  facilities 
In  science  and  technology,  but  In  the  human- 
ities as  well. 

Another  of  these  false  assumptions  Is  that 
the  alleged  Inadequacy  of  financial  support 
for  the  arts  can  be  remedied  only  by  direct 
Federal  aid  In  the  form  of  monetary  grants 
for  virtually  any  and  all  artistic  purposes 
and  activities. 

Actually,  the  American  public  voluntarily 
spends  tremendous  sums  on  spectator  activ- 
ities and  entertainment  that  may  well  be 


designated  as  forms  of  popular  culture.  The 
sale  of  phonograph  records,  tapes,  record 
players,  and  recording  devices  is  enormous. 
So  are  their  expenditures  on  motion  pic- 
tures, television  sets  and  equipment  radios, 
musical  instruments,  sheet  music,  popular 
magazines,  and  paper  back  books.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  the  conclusion 
that  these  private  and  volimtary  purchases 
are  greater  than  the  voluntary  expenditures 
for  similar  products  by  the  consuming  pub- 
lic In  any  other  country  on  earth,  and  prob- 
ably greater  than  all  such  expenditures 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  our  self-consti- 
tuted Intellectual  and  artistic  elite  look  with 
contempt  on  what  they  regard  as  these  es- 
sentially vulgar  and  lowbrow  entertainment 
and  recreation  preferences  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  Although  we 
do  not  agree  that  their  contempt  Is  Justi- 
fied, even  If  It  were  so,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  a  democratic  society  such  as  our 
own,  require  that  the  people  be  free  to  spend 
their  own  money  to  gratify  their  own  tastes 
In  matters  of  "culture"  and  not  be  compelled 
to  pay  for  "cultural"  products  In  which  they 
have  no  interest  and  which  they  do  not  vol- 
untarily support  In  the  cultural  marketplace. 

Even  If  our  people  were  as  poor  as  church 
jnlce,  literally  unable  to  spend  a  single 
penny  to  purchase  the  kind  of  entertainment 
which  they  obviously  prefer,  and  even  if  the 
vast  majority  of  the  public  believed  that 
entertainment  and  recreation  were  as  essen- 
tial as  food  or  shelter,  and  hence  Justified 
extensive  Government  aid.  the  Government 
If  It  were  to  remain  genuinely  democratic 
would  be  compelled  to  help  them  secure  the 
kind  of  cultural  fare  they  wanted  and  not 
what  a  small  self-constituted  elite  decided 
they  should  be  glveii  even  If  they  preferred 
something  else. 

n.  LACK  or  QUALIFICATION  OF  GOVKRNUXMT  FOR 
DECIDING  CULTURAL  VALUES  AND  PRIORITIXS 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  existing  act 
and  the  present  proixieed  amendment  there- 
to which  are  equally  objectionable.  Even  IX 
one  were  to  assume  that  public  taste  In 
artistic  and  cultural  matters  should  be  on 
a  more  elevated  level.  Is  Government  quali- 
fied to  decide,  by  Its  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  which  of  these  allegedly  more  elevated 
activities  should  be  aided  in  preference  to 
other  activities  on  the  same  level? 

Thus  during  the  recent  hearings  on  what 
became  the  committee  bill,  separate  wit- 
nesses appeared  representing  the  symphony 
orchestras,  the  artistic  dance  groups,  and  the 
museums,  both  art  and  science,  of  America. 
Each  wUness  plainly  regarded  his  own  In- 
terest as  not  only  the  most  seriously  in  need 
of  Federal  aid,  but  by  clear  Implication  the 
most  worthy  of  receiving  such  aid.  Moreover, 
within  each  of  the  separate  fields  there  are 
strong  differences  of  taste  and  Judgment. 
Thus,  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  symphony 
orchestras  felt  that  the  established  music 
that  Is  usually  referred  to  as  classical  (Mo- 
zart. Beethoven,  Bach,  Schubert,  and  so 
forth)  is  the  best  music  and  hence  should 
receive  primary  support  rather  than  the  new 
and  the  Innovative,  and  that  symphony  or- 
chestras are  the  best  device  for  achieving 
such  objectives. 

Similarly,  should  larger  sums  of  Federal  aid 
go  to  museums  giving  primacy  to  traditional 
painting  and  sculpture  or  to  those  glvliLg 
first  place  to  modem  and  experimental  art;  to 
abstract  painting  or  to  representational 
painting:  to  the  work  of  Jackson  Pollock  or 
that  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton?  Similarly, 
who  should  have  first  call  or  get  the  larger 
share  of  Federal  money — the  modem  dance 
or  the  classical  ballet?  Obviously,  there  can 
never  be  enough  Federal  aid.  realistically 
speaking,  to  satisfy  all  the  claimed  needs 
of  the  many  different  segments  of  the  arts 
and  the  humanities  and  even  the  varying 
claims  within  each  art  or  field  of  humanis- 
tic study  themselves. 

What  qualifications  does  Oovernment  or 
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lu  agents  have  for  making  thes«  |]udgmenta 
or  Justifying  on  cultural  grounds  the  prlorl- 
Ues  It  establlahes?  It  la  qualltatltely  wboUy 
different  from  Government  grantjlng  public 
funds  to  provide  food  for  hungry!  people.  In 
such  a  case  the  need  and  tta  pHortty  are 
clear  and  unequivocal,  yet  desptts  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  problem,  there  are  irtdely  dll- 
ferent  opinions  on  bow  the  problem  la  best 
to  be  handled.  In  fact.  It  Is  safe  t }  say,  that 
In  the  cultural  realm,  the  Judjmenta  of 
Government  are  not  only  far  froifc  the  best, 
but  all  too  often,  prove  In  the  ji^gment  of 
posterity  to  have  been  the  wor^t.  Neither 
Mocart  nor  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  ever  suc- 
ceeded m  securing  a  post  approprlite  to  what 
we  now  know  to  be  their  superlative  musi- 
cal genius — they  were  always  passed  over  In 
favor  of  musicians  who  we  now  realize  were 
Inflnltely  Inferior  to  them,  and  In  some 
cases,  musicians  whose  music  Is  never  per- 
formed and  whom  posterity  has  cc  nslgned  to 
total  oblivion. 

Several  years  ago,  while  the  act  was  In  its 
Infancy.  Rxissell  Lynes,  one  of  the  editors 
of  Harper's  magazine  wrote,  and  we  quote: 

••I  am  not  worried  about  creeplnj  socialism 
m  the  arta,  but  about  creeping  mediocrity. 
The  less  the  arts  have  to  do  with  c  ir  political 
processes,  I  believe,  the  healthlei  they  will 
be." 

Again,  one  of  oxir  most  Impor^nt  living 
writers,  outstanding  novelist  and  playwright 
Thornton  Wilder,  opposed  as  uni  ecessary  a 
program  of  Government  subsidy  f  >r  the  cre- 
.itlve  artist,  and  explained  why  li,  an  Inter- 
view with  the  Washington  Post: 

"There  are  no  Mlltona  dying  nute  here 
today,"  he  said,  adding  that  from  (  very  small 
American  town  "anyone  who  cai  i  play  the 
scales"  Is  rushed  off  to  Vienna  to  si  udy  music 
on  money  raised  by  the  local  music  appreci- 
ation club. 

Noting  that  this  phenomenon  la  partly 
based  on  cultural  snobbery  ("Evwyone  from 
the  well-to-do  middle  class  feeli  i  he  must 
have  a  handpalnted  painting  today."). 
Wilder  prefers  to  have  foundations  provide 
grants  as  subsidies  where  sut  sidles  are 
needed. 

He  said  the  Government  should  not  sub- 
sidize a  national  theater  because  the  voters 
would  then  become  critics  with  the  power 
of  censorship  at  the  polls.  Toda  r.  he  said, 
they  properly  exercise  their  crlt  leal  rights 
by  refusing  to  go  to  a  play  to  \rhlch  they 
object. 

The  act  and  the  committee  bill  amending 
It  set  forth  no  standards  for  art  stlc  excel- 
lence, and  understandably  so  for  whose 
Judgment  and  taste  are  so  Impeo^ble  as  to 
command  universal  approval?  Ai  a  result, 
unless  the  Federal  funds  are  churmeled  to 
those  who  have  already  achieved  lecognltlon 
and  success  and  thus  are  least  n  need  of 
such  aid,  much  of  the  money  tvlU  go  to 
mediocrities  and  even  frauds,  irhose  so- 
called  cultural  activities  are  ofte:  i  merely  a 
facade  for  concealing  their  deslrj  to  avoid 
the  responsibilities  of  earning  a  living  by 
doing  necessary  work  which  they  And  much 
duller  and  uninteresting  and  which  confers 
no  social  prestige  and  arouses  li;tle  public 
enthusiasm. 

What  significant  art  has  been  discovered 
and  nourished  by  means  of  flnan:lal  assist- 
ance from  the  National  Foundat  on  on  the 
Arts?  The  answer  is  "virtually  none."  But 
this  was  inevitable.  All  we  need  to  confirm 
this  inevitability  Is  to  recall  the  arts  proj- 
ects under  the  WPA  during  the  depression 
years  of  the  thirties.  The  Importabt  creative 
Individuals  who  emerged  from  tht  activities 
of  the  thousands  of  Uncle  Sam's  bsneflclarles 
participating  in  those  projects  cai  probably 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  But 
the  money  similarly  spent  under  I  he  present 
act  doesn't  even  have  the  Justllcatlon  of 
helping  to  relieve  poverty  and  oblessness 
as  was  true  of  the  wages  paid  to  employees 
on  the  WPA  art  projects  during  ;he  depths 
of  the  great  depression. 


Compared  to  other  periods  In  history  and 
to  other  nations  of  the  world,  the  American 
artist  today  has  never  had  so  large  a  con- 
suming public  nor  so  affluent  a  one.  And  as 
a  reevUt,  never  have  there  been  more  Indi- 
viduals earning  decent  incomes  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  arts  nor  have  opportunities  to  do 
so  ever  been  so  great. 

Nevertheless,  other  eras  In  America's  his- 
tory have  been  far  more  productive  crea- 
tively. The  19th  century,  during  which 
America  was  far  poorer  than  it  is  today  and 
Government  provided  virtually  no  aid  of 
any  kind,  produced  a  literature  that  far  sur- 
passes what  our  coiintry  has  been  able  to 
produce  since  World  War  n.  It  gave  us  Edgar 
Allan  Foe.  Mark  Twain,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry 
Thoreau,  William  James,  Henry  James.  Jo- 
slah  Royce.  George  Santayana,  Walt  Whit- 
man. Henry  Adams.  Emily  Dickinson,  Sidney 
Lanier,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Would  anyone  have  the  temerity  to  assert 
that  our  contemporary  artistic  pygmies  could 
find  a  place  in  this  exalted  company? 

But  we  need  not  go  back  so  far.  In  the  i>e- 
riod  between  the  two  wars  which  Included  the 
years  of  the  great  depression  we  produced 
the  novels  and  stories  of  Ernest  Heming- 
way, William  Faulkner,  John  Dos  Passos, 
Scott  Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Wolfe,  Thorn- 
ton Wilder,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Willa  Gather, 
Theodore  Dreiser,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Sherwood 
Anderson,  the  plays  of  Eugene  O'Neill,  the 
poetry  of  Hart  Crane,  E.  E.  Cummlngs,  Ezra 
Pound,  Robert  Frost,  Wallace  Stevens,  Wil- 
liam Carlos  Williams,  Marianne  Moore,  Ro- 
binson Jeffers,  and  Carl  Sandburg.  Who 
would  dare  to  claim  that  the  present  gener- 
ation of  writers  is  worthy  of  comparison 
with  this  galaxy  of  talent?  Yet.  these  men 
and  women  received  no  governmental  aid 
and  commanded  no  market  as  large  and  af- 
fluent as  do  our  contemporaries. 

We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  demon- 
strate that  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  the 
arts  and  hvimanltles  does  nothing  to  help 
develop  cultural  genius  or  talent,  and  that 
it  may.  as  Rvisseil  Ljmes  Indicated  in  the 
statement  we  have  quoted  lead  to  mediocrity 
instead. 

in.  THX  ruNOS  AtrrMouzis  are  too  labgk 

In  any  event,  if  the  arts  and  humanities 
program  is  not  repealed  and  is  permitted  to 
continue,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for 
doubling  the  funds  granted  to  it  as  the  com- 
mittee bill  provides.  Certainly  the  program 
has  achieved  nothing  to  Justify  its  existence 
to  say  nothing  of  Increasing  its  financial 
support  at  the  exx>ense  of  the  already  over- 
burdened taxpayer  who  constitutes  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  public.  But  the 
pattern  has  been  established — the  less  suc- 
cessful a  Federal  program  proves  to  be.  the 
more  clamorous  become  the  demands  of  Its 
proponents  for  additional  and  Increased  pub- 
lic funds.  Every  failure  Is  asserted  to  be  the 
result  of  inadequate  financial  aid  from  the 
Government,  despite  the  fact  that  our  great- 
est cultural  achievements  were  attained 
without  a  penny  of  Federal  aid. 

In  any  event,  with  the  steady  Increase  of 
inflation,  the  financing  of  any  unnecessary 
Federal  program  simply  stokes  the  Inflation- 
ary flames.  Taxes  have  risen,  goverrmient  ex- 
pendit\ire8  continue  to  expand,  unemploy- 
ment Is  growing,  the  value  of  the  dollar 
shrinks  steadily,  welfare  demands  become 
more  vociferous,  pollution  and  poverty  are 
to  be  extirpated,  hunger  eliminated,  social 
security  increased,  housing  provided — in  the 
face  of  these  ever  more  strident  demands, 
where  can  one  And  an  equally  urgent  need 
for  a  Federal  subsidy  to  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities? 

To  the  contrary,  these  are  appropriately 
placed  on  the  lowest  rung  on  the  ladder  of 
social  priorities.  Every  additional  penny 
spent  for  them,  constitutes  virtual  robbery 
from  those  whose  needs  are  Infinitely  more 
urgent.  Hence.  It  \a  Intended  that  an  amend- 


ment wlU  be  offered  to  reduce  the  funds 
authorized  by  half,  thus  cutting  them  back 
to  the  level  of  last  year. 

rV.    OPSN-XND    AT7THORIZATION 

The  committee  bill  extends  the  act  for  3 
years,  authorizes  $40  million  for  the  first 
year,  and  leaves  the  authorization  open 
ended  for  the  second  and  third  years. 

We  strongly  object  to  the  open-ended  au- 
thorization. Such  provisions  remove  every 
limit  upon  the  sums  which  may  be  appro- 
priated with  the  sky  the  limit.  We  believe 
that  the  legislative  committee  which  reports 
a  bill  requiring  the  expenditure  oT  public 
funds  has  the  duty  to  set  the  upper  limit 
to  be  si>ent  on  the  program  established  by  the 
legislation  and  not  to  shift  this  duty  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  formulating  and  developing 
the  substance  of  the  bill. 

If  the  Congress  in  the  future  desires  to  in- 
crease the  funds  to  be  spent  on  the  program, 
new  legislation  can  always  be  adopted  in- 
creasing the  sums  authorized.  This  Is  the 
only  responsible  way  to  legislate. 

V.  NO  HXARINCS  PRINTKD  NOR  1969  FISCAL  TEAR 
REPORT  OF  THE  ARTS  FOUNDATION  FILED  WITH 
CONGRESS 

When  the  committee  voted  out  this  bill, 
there  were  no  copies  of  the  testimony  printed 
nor  were  copies  of  the  Arts  Foundation's  1969 
fiscal  year  report  filed  with  Congress.  The 
committee  staff  Informed  one  committee 
member  that  the  printed  hearings  would  not 
be  available  "for  months." 

Before  the  House  considers  this  type  of 
legislation,  all  Members  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
and  review  the  1969  fiscal  year  report  of  the 
Arts  Foundation. 

William  J.  Scheslb. 
Edwin  D.  Eshleman. 
Earl  F.  Landgrebe. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  The 
United  States  has  more  miles  of  paved 
roads  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
The  United  States  has  over  2,800,000 
miles  of  surfaced  roads  compared  to 
485,000  miles  In  France,  the  second 
ranked  nation. 


PRESIDEhrr  NIXON'S   REPORT 
ON  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  summary 
and  full  text  of  President  Nixon's  report 
on  Cambodia  released  at  the  California 
White  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  report  follows : 

Summary  of  the  PREsmENT's  Report 
ON  Cambodia 

All  American  troops  have  withdrawn  from 
Oambodla  on  the  schedule  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  operation.  Together  with 
our  South  Vietnamese  allies,  they  have  Just 
completed  successfully  the  destruction  of 
enemy  base  areas  along  the  Cambodian- 
South  Vietnamese  frontier. 
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BESXTLTS  or  THE  OPERATIONS 

Allied  sweeps  through  enemy  occupied 
sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  will : 

1.  Save  American  and  allied  Uvee  In  the 
future; 

2.  Assure  that  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  can  proceed  on 
schedule; 

3.  Enable  the  program  of  Vletnamizatlon 
to  continue  on  its  current  timetable: 

4.  Enhance  the  prospects  for  a  Just  peace. 
These  results  will  flow  from  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  elimination  of  an  Immediate  threat  to 
our  forces  and  the  security  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  capture  of  great  amounts  of  enemy 
supplies. 

The  ending  of  the  concept  of  Immune 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  for  the  enemy. 

The  dislocation  of  enemy  supply  lines  and 
strategy  In  the  southern  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  bolstering  of  the  morale  and  self- 
confidence  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 

The  maintenance  of  U.S.  credlbUlty. 

UNDERLYING  BASIS  FOR  U.S.  ACTION 

It  was  N(»-tb  Vietnam — not  the  VS. — 
which  brought  the  Vietnam  war  Into  Cam- 
bodia. 

It  was  the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  on  Cambodian  soil  that  contributed 
to  the  downfall  of  Prince  Sihanouk. 

It  waa  the  government  appointed  by  Prince 
Sihanouk  and  ratified  by  the  Cambodian 
National  Assembly — not  a  group  of  usurpers 
— which  overthrew  him,  with  the  approval 
of  the  National  Assembly. 

It  waa  the  major  expansion  of  enemy  ac- 
tivity in  Cambodia  that  lUtlmately  caused 
allied  troops  to  end  Ave  years  of  restraint 
and  attack  the  Communist  base  areas. 

FUTURE    U.S.   POLICY    FOR   CAMBODIA 

The  following  will  be  the  guidelines  of  U.S. 
policy  for  Camhortia; 

There  will  be  no  U.S.  ground  personnel 
in  Cambodia  exceipt  for  the  regular  staff  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Phnom  Penh. 

There  wUl  be  no  VJ3.  advisers  with  Cam- 
bodian imlta. 

The  U.S.  will  conduct — wltli  the  approval 
of  the  Cambodian  Government — air  Inter- 
diction missions  against  the  enemy  efforts 
to  move  supplies  and  personnel  through 
Cambodia  towards  South  Vietnam  and  to 
re-establish  base  areas  relevant  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  •» 

The  UjS.  will  turn  over  material  captured 
in  the  base  areas  In  Cambodia  to  the  Cam- 
bodian Qovernment  to  help  It  defend  Its 
neutrality  and  Independence. 

The  U.S.  wUl  provide  military  assistance  to 
the  Cambodian  Government  in  the  form  of 
small  arms  and  relatively  unsophisticated 
equipment  in  types  and  quantities  suitable 
far  their  army. 

The  U.S.  wUl  encourage  other  coimtries  of 
the  region  to  give  diplomatic  support  to  the 
Independence  and  neutrality  of  Cambodia 
and  welcomes  efforts  of  the  Djakarta  Group 
of  countries  to  encourage  Asian  cooperation 
to  this  end. 

Tlie  U.S.  will  encourage  and  support  the 
efforts  of  third  countries  who  wish  to  fur- 
nish Cambodia  with  troops  or  material  to 
help  Cambodia  preserve  Its  neutrality  and 
Independence. 

SAIGON 'S    ROLE 

The  U.S.  understands  that  Saigon  will 
remain  ready : 

To  prevent  reeetabltshment  of  base  areas 
along  South  Vietnam's  frontier. 

To  assist  In  the  evacuation  of  Vietnamese 
civilians  and  respond  selectively  to  appeals 
from  the  Cambodian  Government  should 
North  Vietnamese  aggression  make  this 
necessary. 

Most  of  the  South  Vietnamese  operations 
will  be  launched  from  within  South  Vietnam 
and  there  will  be  no  U.S.  «dr,  logistic  support 


or  UJ3.  advisers  on  these  operations.  The  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
remains  Vletnamizatlon  within  their  country. 

THE  SEARCH  FOB  PEACE 

The  President  reaffirms  his  paramount  ob- 
jective of  achieving  a  negotiated  settlement 
and  appeals  to  Hanoi  to  Join  in  this  effort. 
emphasizing : 

Hanoi  cannot  impose  its  wUl  through  mili- 
tary means.  The  U.S.  has  no  Intention  of 
imposing  its  own  will. 

The  UJS.  has  not  raised  the  terms  for  a 
settlement  as  a  result  of  Cambodian  suc- 
cesses nor  wUl  It  lower  Its  minimum  terms 
In  response  to  enemy  pressure. 

The  U.S.  reiterates  all  previous  proposals — 
pubUc  and  private — searching  for  a  poUtical 
solution  that  reflects  the  will  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  aUows  them  to  deter- 
mine their  future  without  outside  Inter- 
ference. 

The  U.S.  recognizes  that  a  fair  political 
solution  should  reflect  the  existing  relation- 
ship of  political  forces.  The  U.S.  pledges  to 
abide  by  the  outcome  of  the  political  proc- 
ess agreed  upon  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  V£.  pledges  renewed  efforts  to  bring 
about  genuine  negotiations  for  a  just  peace 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

Report  by  thx  President  on  the 
Cambodian  Operation 

Together  with  the  South  Vietnamese,  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  have  Just 
completed  successfully  the  destruction  of 
enemy  base  areas  along  the  Cambodian- 
South  Vietnam  frontier.  All  American  troops 
have  withdrawn  from  Cambodia  on  the 
schedule  announced  at  the  start  of  the 
operation. 

The  aUied  sweeps  Into  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  base  areas  along  the 
Cambodian-South  Vietnamese  border: 

WlU  save  American  and  allied  Uves  in  the 
future: 

Will  assure  that  the  vrtthdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  from  South  Vietnam  can  proceed 
on  schedule; 

"Will  enable  our  program  of  Vletnamiza- 
tlon to  continue  on  its  current  timetable: 

Should  enhance  the  prospects  for  a  Jtist 
peace. 

At  this  time.  It  Is  Important  to  review  the 
background  for  the  decision,  the  results  of 
the  operation,  their  larger  meaning  in  terms 
of  the  conflict  In  Indochina — and  to  look 
down  the  road  to  the  future. 

It  is  vital  to  imderstand  at  the  outset  that 
Hanoi  left  the  Utalted  States  no  reasonable 
option  but  to  move  mUltarUy  against  the 
Cambodian  base  areas.  The  purpose  and  sig- 
nificance of  oxu  operations  against  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  can  only  be  understood 
against  the  backdrop  of  what  we  are  seeking 
to  accomplish  in  Vietnam — and  the  threat 
that  the  Communist  bases  In  Cambodia 
posed  to  o\ir  objectives.  Nor  can  that  mili- 
tary action  of  the  last  two  months  be  di- 
vorced from  Its  cause — the  threat  posed  by 
the  constant  expansion  of  North  Vietnamese 
aggression  throughout  Indochina. 

^  A  record  of  restraint 

America's  purpose  in  Vietnam  and  Indo- 
china remains  what  it  has  been — a  peace  In 
which  the  peoples  of  the  region  can  devote 
themselves  to  development  of  their  own  so- 
cieties, a  peace  In  which  aU  the  peoples  of 
Southeast  Asia  can  determine  their  own  f>o- 
lltical  future  without  outside  Interference. 

When  this  Administration  took  office,  the 
authorized  strength  of  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  was  649.500 — the  high  water 
mark  of  American  military  presence  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  United  States  had  been 
negotiating  at  Paris  for  ten  months  but  noth- 
ing had  been  agreed  upon  other  than  the 
shape  of  the  bargaining  table.  No  compre- 
hensive allied  peace  proposal  existed.  There 
was  no  approval  plan  to  reduce  America's 


Involvement  in  the  war — In  the  absence  of  a 
negotiated  settlement. 

Since  January  of  1969.  we  have  taken  steps 
on  aU  fronts  to  move  toward  peace.  Along 
with  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  we 
have  put  forward  a  number  of  concrete  and 
reasonable  proposals  to  promote  genuine  ne- 
gotiations. These  proposals  were  first  outlined 
by  me  13  months  ago,  on  May  14,  1969  and 
by  President  Thieu  on  July  11,  1969.  Through 
both  public  and  private  channels,  our  pro- 
posals have  been  repeated  and  amplified 
many  times  since. 

These  proposals  are  designed  to  secure  the 
removal  of  all  foreign  military  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  and  to  establish  conditions 
in  which  all  political  forces  can  compete 
freely  and  fairly  In  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try. Our  principal  goal  has  been  to  enable 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine 
their  future  free  of  outside  interference. 

To  Indicate  our  good  faith,  to  improve  the 
climate  for  negotiations,  we  changed  the  or- 
ders to  our  commanders  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  has  helped  to  reduce  casualties.  We 
have  cut  tactical  air  operations  in  South 
Vietnam  by  more  than  20  percent.  We  ini- 
tiated a  troop  withdrawal  program  which, 
during  the  course  of  next  spring,  will  bring 
American  troop  strength  265,000  men  below 
the  level  authorized  when  this  Administra- 
tion took  office. 

These  are  not  the  actions  of  a  government 
pursuing  a  military  solution.  They  are  the 
decisions  of  a  government  seeking  a  Just 
peace  at  the  conference' table. 

But  Hanoi  has  Ignored  our  unilateral  ges- 
tures and  rejected  every  offer  of  serious  ne- 
gotiations. Instead  it  has  insisted  that — as 
a  precondition  to  talks — we  pledge  uncondl- 
tionaUy  to  withdraw  all  American  forceo 
from  South  Vietnam  and  to  overthrow  the 
elected  government. 

These  proposals  are  not  a  basis  for  nego- 
tiation; they  are  a  demand  for  surrender. 
For  the  United  States  to  accept  these  condi- 
tions would  make  the  negotiations  meaning- 
less. Acceptance  of  such  conditions  would  as- 
sure In  advance  Communist  domination  of 
South  Vietnam. 

With  Hanoi's  Intransigence  on  the  nego- 
tiating front,  this  Administration  was  faced 
with  essentially  three  options. 

We  could  have  continued  the  maximum 
existing  level  of  American  Involvement  in 
Vietnam.  But  this  was  incompatible  with 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  of  increasing  responsi- 
bilities for  the  Asian  countries;  and  it  was 
unacceptable  to  the  American  people. 

We  could  have  begun  the  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  our  forces.  We  rejected  this 
course  of  capitulation  which  would  have 
only  won  temporary  respite  at  the  price  of 
graver  crises  later.  We  also  rejected  that 
course  as  both  lncoii4>atibIe  with  America's 
commitments  and  tradition,  and  disastrous 
in  terms  of  its  long-range  consequences  for 
peace  In  the  Pacific  and  peace  In  the  world. 

We  selected  Instead  a  third  option — that 
of  gradually  shifting  the  total  combat  bur- 
den to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  Administration 
17  months  ago,  it  has  been  our  policy  to 
train  and  equip  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
take  over  the  burden  of  their  own  defense 
from  American  troops.  Even  In  the  absence 
of  progress  at  the  peace  table  In  Paris,  and 
despite  continued  enemy  pressures  In  South 
Vietnam,  this  policy  of  "Vletnamizatlon" 
has  permitted  us  to  carry  out  repeated  with- 
drawals of  American  troops. 

As  our  policy  has  been  tested,  more  and 
more  Americans  have  been  brought  home.  By 
June  of  1969,  we  could  announce  the  pull- 
out  of  25,000  American  troops.  They  came 
home.  In  September  of  1969,  we  announced 
the  withdrawal  of  an  additional  35,000  Amer- 
ican troops.  They  came  home. 

In  December  of  1969,  we  announced  the 
withdrawal  of  50,000  more  American  tro<^>6. 
They  were  home  by  spring  of  this  year.  On 
AprU  20,  I  annotmced  the  forthcoming  with- 
drawal of  an  additional  150,000  Americans  to 
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ThU  transfer  of  primary 
self-defense  from  American 
forces  reflects  our  approach  to 
Increasingly,  the  United  States 
the  countries  of  the  region 
primary  responsibility  for 
rlty — while  America  moves 
leading  to  a  supporting  role. 

To  be  successful  this  policy 
striking   of   a   careful   balan 
South  Vietnam  or  elsewhere 
the  growing  strength  of  our 
growing  measure  of  their  re 
tlon  allows  for  a  reduction  In 
ence — tliey  could  not  survive 
precipitous  American  wlthdr 
responsibilities.  This  would  lead 
of  local  strength  In  the  transits 
tween  the  old  era  of  principal 
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doing   too   little   for   an   ally 
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self-determination    and    invite 
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As  we  have  proceeded  with  " 
It  has  been  with  these 

Looking    at    American    policy 
these   seventeen   months,   this 
tlon — In  the  generosity  of  Its 
fers.  In  the  limitations  on  Its 
tlons.  and   In  the  consistency 
vrtthdrawals — has    written    a 
stralnt.  The  response  from  the 
those  same  seventeen  months 
translgence     In     Paris 
Hanoi  and  escalation  of  the  wa  • 
Indochina. 

Enemy  attacks  In  Vietnam 
Ing  April. 

This  past  winter  Hand 
offensive  against  the  legitimate 
of  LaoB  which  they  themselvei 
to  establish  under  the  1962  G 
For  years.  In  violation  of  those 
Vietnamese  troops  have  occupie(  1 
rltory  and  used  Its  eastern  regie  i 
way  for  the  export  of  aggresslop 
Vietnam. 

In  March  and  April  of  this 
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of  the  neutrality  and  terrltorla 
Cambodia — guaranteed  in  the 
Agreements  to  which  Hanoi  waj 
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BACKGROUND    OF    THE    APRIL    3 

In  assessing  the  April  30 
against  the  North  Vietnamese 
sanctuaries   in   Cambodia,   foui 
must  be  remembered. 

It    icaa    North    Vietnam — no 
brought  the  Vietnam  War  into 

For   five   years.   North    Vletn 
Cambodian    territory    as    a 
which  to  attack  allied  forces  li 
nam.    For    five    years,    America  i 
forces — to  preserve  the  concept 
neutrality    and    to   confine   thit 
Southeast      Asia — refrained 
against  those  sanctuaries. 

It  was  the  presence  of  North 
troops  on  Cambodian  soil  tha; 
to  the  downfall  of  Prince 
the   Indignation   of   the 
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Sihanouk's  ouster — an  ouster  that  surprised 
no  nation  more  than  the  United  States.  At 
the  end  of  Sihanouk's  rule,  the  United  States 
was  making  efforts  to  Improve  relations  with 
his  government  and  the  Prince  was  taking 
steps  against  the  Communist  invaders  on  his 
national  soil. 

It  was  the  government  appointed  by  Prince 
Sihanouk  and  ratified  by  the  Cambodian  Na- 
tional Assembly — not  a  group  of  usurpers — 
which  overthrew  him  with  the  approval  of 
the  National  Assembly.  The  United  States 
had  neither  connection  with,  nor  knowledge 
of,  these  events. 

It  was  the  major  expansion  of  enemy  ac- 
tivity in  Cambodia  that  ultimately  caused 
allied  troops  to  end  five  years  of  restraint 
and  attack  the  Communist  base  areas. 

The  historical  record  is  plain. 

Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  troops 
have  operated  In  Eastern  Cambodia  for  years. 
The  primary  objective  of  these  Communist 
forces  has  been  the  support  of  Hand's  ag- 
gression against  South  Vietnam  Just  as  It 
has  violated  the  1962  Geneva  Accords  on  Laos, 
North  Vietnam  has  consistently  Ignored  lU 
pledge.  In  signing  the  1954  Geneva  Accords, 
to  respect  Cambodian  neutrality  and  terri- 
torial integrity. 

In  a  May  1967  Phnom  Penh  radio  broad- 
cast. Prince  Sihanouk's  following  remarks 
were  reported  to  the  Cambodia  people: 

"I  must  tell  you  that  the  Vietnamese  com- 
munists and  the  Viet  Cong  negotiated  with 
us  three  or  four  times  but  that  absolutely 
nothing  comes  out  of  the  negotiations.  .  .  . 
After  I  expelled  the  French  and  after  the 
French  troops  left  Cambodia,  Viet  Mlnh  re- 
mained in  our  country  In  order  to  conquer 
it.  How  can  we  have  confidence  In  the  Viet 
Mlnh?  ...  If  we  side  with  the  Viet  Mlnh 
we  will  lose  our  Independence." 

Late  in  1969,  Prince  Sihanouk  ordered 
Cambodia's  underequlpped  and  weak  armed 
forces  to  exercise  some  measure  of  control 
over  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  ITom- 
munlst  forces  occupying  Cambodian  terri- 
tory. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Communist  forces 
were  actively  preparing  In  their  base  areas 
for  new  combat  In  South  Vietnam.  These 
areas — on  the  Cambodian  side  of  the  Viet- 
nam-Cambodian border — have  for  years 
served  as  supply  depots  and  base  camps  for 
enemy  troops  infiltrated  through  Laos  into 
South  Vietnam.  They  have  also  served  as 
sanctuaries  for  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  headquarters  elements  and  for  combat 
troops  to  rest,  refit  and  re-supply  on  their 
return  from  South  Vietnam. 

Our  screening  of  more  than  six  tons  of 
documents  captured  in  the  Cambodian  oper- 
ations has  provided  conclusive  proof  of  Com- 
munist reliance  on  Cambodia  as  a  logistic 
and  Infiltration  corridor  and  as  a  secure  area 
from  which  Communist  designs  on  Vietnam 
as  well  as  in  Cambodia  Itself  could  be  car- 
ried out.  On  January  6.  1970,  Prince  Siha- 
nouk departed  on  vacation  in  France.  His 
Prime  Minister,  Lon  Nol,  and  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  Slrik  Matak,  were  left  In  charge. 
In  early  March,  with  Sihanouk  still  In  power, 
there  were  public  demonstrations,  first  In  the 
£:astern  provinces  of  Cambodia  and  later  In 
Phnom  Penh,  against  flagrant  North  Viet- 
namese violation  of  Cambodia's  territorial 
Integrity, 
for   Moscow  and   Peking,   avowedly   to  seek 

On  March  13,  Prince  Sihanouk  left  Paris 
Soviet  and  Chinese  assistance  in  persuading 
the  Vietnamese  Communists  to  reduce  the 
presence  of  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
forces  In  Cambodia. 

Then,  on  March  18.  the  Cambodian  Na- 
tional Assembly  by  unanimous  vote  declared 
that  Prince  Sihanouk  was  no  longer  Chief  of 
State.  Cheng  Heng  was  retained  as  Acting 
Chief  of  State.  Lon  Nol  and  Slrlk  Matak  kept 
their  p)osltions.  Reasons  for  Sihanouk's 
ouster  Included  growing  objections  to  his 
mishandling  of  the  economy  and  to  his  by- 
passing of  the  Cabinet  and  National  Assem- 
bly;  but  resentment  over  North  Vietnam's 


flagrant  misuse  of  Cambodian  territory  cer- 
tainly contributed.  Sihanouk  arrived  In  Pe- 
king the  same  day,  and  met  with  the  Peking 
leadership  as  well  as  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese Prime  Minister  who  had  hastened  to 
Peking  to  greet  him.  Thereafter  Sihanouk 
has  increasingly  Identified  himself  with  the 
Communist  cause  in  Indochina. 

This  government  had  no  advance  warn- 
ing of  the  ouster  of  Sihanouk,  with  whom 
we  had  been  attempting  to  Improve  relations. 
Our  Initial  response  was  to  seek  to  preserve 
the  status  quo  with  regard  to  Cambodia  and 
to  try  to  prevent  an  expansion  of  Communist 
Influence.  The  immunity  of  the  Cambodleoi 
sanctuaries  had  been  a  serious  military 
handicap  for  us  for  many  years.  But  we  had 
refrained  from  moving  against  them  In  or- 
der to  contain  the  conflict.  We  recognized 
both  the  problems  facing  Sihanouk  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  exercised  some  measure  of 
control  over  Communist  activities,  through 
regulation  of  the  flow  of  rice  and  military 
supplies  into  the  sanctuaries  from  coastal 
ports.  We  considered  that  a  neutral  Cam- 
bodia outweighed  the  military  benefits  of  a 
move  against  the  base  areas. 

This  Is  why  diplomatically  our  first  reac- 
tion to  Sihanouk's  overthrow  was  to  encour- 
age some  form  of  accommodation  in  Cambo- 
dia. We  spoke  In  this  sense  to  Interested  gov- 
ernments. And  we  made  clear  through  many 
channels  that  we  had  no  intention  of  ex- 
ploiting the  Cambodian  upheaval  for  our  own 
ends. 

These  attempts  ran  afoul  of  Hanoi's  de- 
signs. North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong 
withdrew  their  representation  from  Phnom 
Penh.  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
forces  began  to  expsmd  their  base  areas  along 
the  border. 

By  April  3.  they  were  beginning  to  launch 
attacks  against  Cambodian  forces  in  Svay 
Relng  Province.  Later  these  attacks  were  ex- 
tended to  other  outposts  in  Eastern  Cam- 
bodia, forcing  Cambodian  troops  to  evacu- 
ate border  positions  in  the  Parrot's  Beak  area 
by  April  10.  Communist  attacks  were  also 
directed  against  Mekong  River  traffic. 

By  April  16.  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  troops  began  to  launch  Isolated 
attacks  deep  Into  Cambodia  Including  an  at- 
tack on  the  Capital  of  Takeo  Province  south 
of  Phnom  Penh. 

Despite  escalating  Communist  activity  in 
Cambodia,  we  continued  to  exercise  restraint. 
Though  the  Implications  of  the  Communist 
actions  for  our  efforts  In  Vietnam  were  be- 
coming Increasingly  ominous,  communist 
Intentions  In  Cambodia  were  still  not  abso- 
lutely clear.  The  military  moves  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  in  Cambodia 
could  still  be  interpreted  as  temporary  ac- 
tions to  secure  their  base  camps  in  light  of 
the  uncertainties  following  Sihanouk's  re- 
moval. 

When  I  made  my  April  20  speech  announc- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  150,000  troops  over  the 
next  year,  I  knew  that  we  might  be  at  a 
crossroads  In  Cambodia.  I  nevertheless  made 
the  announcement  because  it  would  leave  no 
doubt  about  our  intention  to  de-escalate  the 
conflict. 

I  also  used  the  occasion  to  restate  very 
forthcoming  ptoUtlcal  principles  for  a  nego- 
tiated peace.  At  the  same  time  I  described 
the  pattern  of  North  Vietnamese  aggression 
In  Indochina,  and  acknowledged  that  my 
withdrawal  decision  Involved  some  risks 
when  viewed  against  this  enemy  escalation. 
I  therefore  reiterated  my  determination  to 
take  strong  and  effective  measures  if  In- 
creased enemy  action  In  Laos,  Cambodia  or 
South  Vietnam  Jeopardized  the  security  of 
our  remaining  forces  In  Vietnam. 

Within  days  of  my  April  20  speech.  Com- 
munist Intentions  became  gainfully  and  un- 
ambiguously clear.  In  the  face  of  our  re- 
straint and  our  warnings,  the  North  Vietna- 
mese continued  to  expand  their  territorial 
control,  threatening  to  link  up  their  base 
areas.  From  a  series  of  isolated  encIaTee,  the 
base   areas   were  rapidly   becoming  a  solid 
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band  of  self-sustaining  territory  stretching 
from  Laos  to  the  sea  from  which  any  pre- 
tense of  Cambodian  sovereignty  was  rapidly 
being  excluded. 

On  April  20.  North  Vietnamese  forces  tem- 
porarily captured  Saang,  only  eighteen  miles 
south  of  Phnom  Penh. 

On  April  22.  Communist  forces  assaulted 
the  town  of  Snoul  east  of  Phnom  Penh. 

On  April  23,  they  attacked  the  town  of 
Mlmot  and  an  Important  bridge  linking  the 
town  of  Snoul  and  the  capital  of  Kratle 
Province  on  Route  13. 

On  April  24,  they  moved  on  the  resort  city 
of  Kep. 

On  April  26,  they  attacked  some  ships  on 
the  Mekong  and  occupied  the  town  of  Ang- 
tassom,  a  few  miles  west  of  Takeo. 

They  then  attacked  the  city  of  Chhlong,  on 
the  Mekong  River  north  of  Phnom  Penh,  and 
the  port  city  of  Kampot. 

During  this  same  period,  they  cut  almost 
every  major  road  leading  south  and  east  out 
of  Phnom  Penh. 

The  prospect  suddenly  loomed  of  Cam- 
bodia's becoming  virtually  one  large  base  area 
for  attack  anywhere  Into  South  Vietnam 
along  the  600  miles  of  the  Cambodian  fron- 
tier. The  enemy  in  Cambodia  would  have  en- 
Joyed  complete  freedom  of  action  to  move 
forces  and  supplies  rapidly  across  the  entire 
length  of  South  Vietnam's  flank  to  attack 
our  forces  In  South  Vietnam  vsfith  impunity 
from  well-stocked  sanctuaries  along  the 
border. 

We  thus  faced  a  rapidly  changing  military 
situation  from  that  which  existed  on  April 
20. 

The  possibility  of  a  grave  new  threat  to  our 
troops  In  South  Vietnam  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing an  actuality. 

This  pattern  of  Communist  action  prior  to 
our  decision  of  April  30  makes  it  clear  the 
_  enemy  was  Intent  both  on  expanding  and 

^  strengthening    Its    military    position    along 

X  the  Cambodian  border  and  overthrowing  the 

Cambodian  government.  The  plans  were  laid, 
the  orders  issued,  and  already  being  imple- 
mented by  Communist  forces. 

Not  only  the  clear  evidence  of  Communist 
actions — but  supporting  data  screened  from 
more  than  six  tons  of  subsequently  captured 
Communist  documents — leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  Communists'  move  against  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  preceded  the  U.S.  action 
against  the  base  areas. 

THREE    OPTIONS 

On  April  30,  before  announcing  our  re- 
sponse, I  outlined  the  three  basic  choices  we 
had  in  the  face  of  the  expanding  Communist 
threat. 

First,  we  could  do  nothing.  This  would 
have  eroded  ain  Important  restraint  on  the 
loss  of  American  lives.  It  would  have  run  the 
risk  of  Cambodia's  becoming  one  vast  enemy 
staging  area,  a  springboard  for  attacks  on 
South  Vietnam  without  fear  of  retaliation. 
The  dangers  of  having  done  nothing  would 
not  have  fully  materialized  for  several 
months  and  this  government  might  have 
been  commended  for  exercising  restraint. 
But.  as  withdrawals  proceeded,  our  paralysis 
would  have  seriously  Jeopardized  our  forces 
in  Vietnam  and  would  have  led  to  longer 
lists  of  American  casualties.  The  United 
Stages  could  not  accept  the  consequences  of 
Inaction  in  the  face  of  this  enemy  escalation. 
The  American  men  remaining  in  South  Viet- 
nam after  our  withdrawal  of  150,000  would 
have  been  in  severe  Jeopardy. 

Our  second  choice  was  to  provide  massive 
assistance  to  Cambodia.  This  was  an  unreal- 
istic alternative.  The  small  Cambodian  army 
of  30.000  could  not  effectively  utilize  any 
massive  transfusion  of  military  assistance 
against  the  immediate  enemy  threat.  We  also 
did  not  wish  to  get  drawn  into  the  perma- 
nent direct  defense  of  Cambodia.  This  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  basic  prem- 
ises of  our  foreign  policy. 
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After  Intensive  consultations  with  my  top 
advisers,  I  chose  the  third  course.  With  the 
South  Vietnamese  we  launched  Joint  at- 
tacks against  the  base  areas  so  long  occu- 
pied by  Communist  forces. 

Our  military  objectives  were  to  capture  or 
destroy  the  arms,  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies that  had  been  built  up  in  those  sanc- 
tuaries over  a  period  of  years  and  to  dis- 
rupt the  enemy's  communication  network.  At 
the  least  this  would  frustrate  the  Impact  of 
any  Communist  success  In  Unking  up  their 
base  areas  If  it  did  not  prevent  this  develop- 
ment altogether. 

I  concluded  that,  regardless  of  the  success 
of  Communist  assaults  on  the  Cambodian 
Government,  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
sanctuaries  would : 

Remove  a  grave  potential  threat  to  our  re- 
maining men  in  South  Vietnam,  and  so  re- 
duce future  American  casualties. 

Give  added  assurance  of  the  continuance 
of  our  troop  withdrawal  program. 

Insure  the  timetable  for  our  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  program. 

Increase  the  chances  of  shortening  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Enhance  the  pro6p>ects  of  a  negotiated 
peace. 

Emphasize  to  the  enemy  whether  in 
Southeast  Asia  or  elsewhere  that  the  word 
of  the  United  States — whether  given  In  a 
promise  or  a  warning — was  still  good. 

THE    MILITART    OPERATIONS 

Ten  major  operations  were  launched 
against  a  dozen  of  the  most  significant  base 
areas  with  32,000  American  troops  and  48,000 
South  Vietnamese  participating  at  various 
times.  As  of  today,  all  Americans,  Including 
logistics  personnel  and  advisers,  have  with- 
drawn, as  have  a  majority  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces. 

Our  military  response  to  the  enemy's  es- 
calation was  measured  in  every  respect.  It 
was  a  limited  operation  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  time  with  limited  objectives. 

We  have  scrupulously  observed  the  21- 
mlle  limit  on  penetration  of  our  ground  com- 
bat forces  into  Cambodian  territory.  These 
self-imposed  time  and  geographic  restric- 
tions may  have  cost  us  some  military  advan- 
tages, but  we  knew  that  we  could  achieve 
our  primary  objectives  within  these  re- 
straints. And  these  restraints  underscored 
the  limited  nature  of  our  purpose  to  the 
American  people. 

My  June  3  interim  report  pointed  up  the 
success  of  these  operations  and  the  massive 
amounts  of  snppUes  we  were  seizing  and  de- 
stroying. We  have' since  added  substantially 
to  these  totals.  A  full  Inventory  Is  attached 
as  an  appendix  to  the  reftort.  Here  are  some 
highlights. 

According  to  latest  estimates  from  the  field, 
we  have  captured: 

22,892  Individual  weapons — enough  to 
equip  about  74  full -strength  North  Viet- 
namese infantry  battalions  and  2,609  big 
crew-served  weapons — enough  to  equip 
about  25  full-strength  North  Vietnamese  In- 
fantry battalions; 

More  than  15  million  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion or  about  what  the  enemy  has  fired  in 
South  Vietnam  during  the  past  year; 

14  million  of  nee,  enough  to  feed  all  the 
enemy  combat  battalions  estimated  to  be 
m  South  Vietnam  for  about  four  months; 

143,000  rockets,  mortars,  and  recollless  rifle 
rounds,  used  against  cities  and  bases.  Based 
on  recent  experience,  the  number  of  mortars, 
large  rockets,  and  recollless  rifle  rounds  is 
equivalent  to  what  the  enemy  shoots  In 
about  14  months  in  South  Vietnam; 

Over  199.552  anti-aircraft  rounds,  6,482 
mines,  62,023  grenades,  and  83,000  pounds 
of  explosives,  including  1,002  satchel  charges; 

Over  435  vehicles  and  destroyed  over  11,688 
bunkers  and  other  military  structures. 

And  while  our  objective  has  been  supplies 
rather  than  personnel,  the  enemy  has  also 
taken  a  heavy  manpower  loss — 11349  men 


killed    and    about    2.328    captured    and   de- 
tainees. 

These  are  impressive  statistics.  But  what 
Is  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  piles  of  enemy 
supplies  and  the  rubble  of  enemy  installa- 
tions? 

We  have  eliminated  an  immediate  threat 
to  our  forces  and  to  the  security  of  South 
Vietnam — and  produced  the  prospect  of  few- 
er American  casualties  In  the  future. 

We  have  Inflicted  extensive  casualties  and 
very  heavy  losses  In  material  on  the  enemy — 
losses  which  can  now  be  replaced  only  from 
the  North  during  a  monsoon  season  and 
in  the  face  of  counteraction  by  South  Viet- 
namese ground  and  U.S.  air  forces. 

We  have  ended  the  concept  of  Cambodian 
sanctuaries,  immune  from  attack,  upon 
which  the  enemy  military  had  relied  for 
five  years. 

We  have  dislocated  supply  Unee  and  dis- 
rupted Hanoi's  strategy  In  the  Saigon  area 
and  the  Mekong  Delta.  The  enemy  capacity 
to  mount  a  major  offensive  in  this  vital 
populated  region  of  the  South  has  been 
greatly  diminished. 

We  have  effectively  cut  off  the  enemy 
from  resupply  by  the  sea.  In  1969,  well  over 
half  of  the  munitions  being  delivered  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  In  Cam- 
bodia came  by  sea. 

We  have,  for  the  time  being,  separated 
troops  organized  In  formal  units  similar  to 
the  Communist  main  force  units — regular 
conventional  armies — from  the  guerrillas  In 
the  southern  part  of  Vietnam.  TTils  should 
provide  a  boost  of  pacification  efforts. 

We  have  guaranteed  the  continuance  of 
our  troop  withdrawal  program.  On  June  3, 
I  reaffirmed  that  150,000  more  Americans 
would  return  home  within  a  year  and  an- 
notmced  that  50,000  would  leave  Vietnam  by 
October  15. 

We  have  bought  time  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  strengthen  themselves  against  the 
enemy. 

We  have  witnessed  visible  proof  of  the 
success  of  Vtetnamlzatlon  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese performed  with  skill  and  valor 
and  cc«npetence  far  beyond  the  expectation 
of  our  commanders  or  American  advisers. 
The  mcH-ale  and  self-confidence  of  the  Army 
of  South  Vietnam  Is  higher  than  ever  before. 

These  then  are  the  major  accomplishments 
of  the  operations  against  the  Cambodian 
base  areas.  Americans  can  take  pride  in  the 
leadership  of  General  Abrams  and  In  the 
competence  and  dedication  of  our  forces. 

There  is  another  way  to  view  the  success 
of  these  operations.  What  If  we  had  chosen 
the  first  option — and  done  nothing? 

The  enemy  sanctuaries  by  now  would  have 
been  expanded  and  strengthened.  The  thou- 
sands of  troops  he  lost.  In  killed  or  captured, 
would  be  available  to  attack  American  posi- 
tions and  with  the  enormous  resources  that 
we  captured  or  destroyed  still  In  his  hands. 

Our  Vletnamlzatlon  program  would  be  In 
serious  Jeopardy;  our  withdrawals  of  troops 
could  only  have  been  carried  out  In  the  face 
of  serious  threat  to  our  remaining  troops  In 
Vietnam. 

We  would  have  confronted  an  adversary 
emboldened  by  our  timidity,  an  adversary 
who  had  ignored  repeated  warnings. 

The  war  would  be  a  good  deal  further  from 
over  than  it  Is  today. 

Had  we  stood  by  and  let  the  enemy  act 
with  Impunity  In  Cambodia — we  would  be 
facing  a  truly  bleak  situation. 

The  allied  operations  have  greatly  reduced 
these  risks  and  enhanced  the  prospects  for 
the  futtire.  However,  many  difficulties  re- 
main and  some  setbacks  are  Inevitable.  We 
still  face  substantial  problems,  but  the  Cam- 
bodian operations  vtdU  enable  us  to  pursue 
our  goals  with  greater  confidence. 

When  the  decision  to  go  Into  Cambodia 
was  announced  on  April  30,  we  anticipated 
broad  disagreement  and  dissent  within  the 
society.  Given  the  divisions  on  this  issue 
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among  the  American  people, 
have  been  otherwise. 

But  the  majority  of  the 
ported    that    decision — and 
Cambodian  operation  la  over, 
Is  a  wide  measure  of  understanding 
necessity  for  It. 

Although     there     remains 
about  Its  long-term  slgnlflcacce 
cost  to  our  society  of  having 
tlon — there  can  be  little 
over  the  Immediate  military 
been  achieved.  With  American 
atlons  In   Cambodia  ended, 
forward  with  our   plan  to 
Vietnam  and  to  secure  the 
which  all  Americans  are  unlte^ 

THX   rUTURK 

Now  that  our  ground  force^  and  our  lo- 
gistic and  advisory  personnel 
withdrawn,  what  wUl  be  our  fu|ture  policy  for 
Cambodia? 

The  following  will  be  the  gu^ellnes  of  our 
policy  m  Cambodia. 

1.  There  will  be  no  U.S.  groiind  personnel 
In  Cambodia  except  for  the  regular  staff  of 
our  Embassy  in  Phnom  Penh. 

2.  There  wUl  be  no  U.S.  advl^rs  with  Cam- 
bodian units. 

3.  We  will  conduct — with  tie  approval  of 
the  Cambodian  Oovemment-J-alr  interdic- 
tion missions  against  the  en^my  efforts  to 
move  supplies  and  personnel  through  Cam- 
bodia toward  South  Vietnam  and  to  re- 
establish base  areas  relevant  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  We  do  this  to  protec^  our  forces  in 
South  Vietnam. 

4.  We  will  turn  over  mat 
the  base  areas  In  Cambodia 
dlan  Government  to  help  It 
trallty  and  Independence. 

5.  We  will  provide  nilUt 
the  Cambodian  Government 
small    arms    and    relatively 
equipment  In  types  and  qi 
for  their  army.  To   date  we 
about  t5  million  of  these  itei 
the   form  of   small   arms,  mortars,   trucks, 
aircraft    parts,    commiuxl catlaps    equipment 
and  medical  supplies. 

6.  We  will  encourage  othe^  countries  of 
the  region  to  give  diplomatic  support  to  the 
Independence  and  neutrality  \  of  Cambodia. 
We  welcome  the  efforts  of  the  Djakarta  group 
of  countries^  to  mobilize  world  opinion  and 
encourage  Asian  cooperation  tf  this  end. 

7.  We  will  encourage  and  support  the  ef- 
forts of  third  countries  who  Wish  to  furnish 
Cambodia  with  troops  or  ma«rlal.  We  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  Asian  nations  to  help 
Cambodia  preserve  Its  neutrality  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

I  will  let  the  Asian  Dover  [iments  apeak 
for  themselves  concerning  the  r  future  poli- 
cies. I  am  confident  that  t^o  basic  prin- 
ciples will  govern  the  actions  of  tbOM  na- 
tions helping  Cambodia: 

They  will  be  at  the  request  (  f .  and  In  close 
concert  with  the  Cambodian  ijovernment. 

They  will  not  be  at  the  ex  >en5e  of  those 
nations'  own  defense — Indeed  rhey  vi-111  con- 
tribute to  their  security  w  ilch  they  see 
bound  up  with  events  In  Can  bod  la. 

The  South  Vietnamese  plan  to  help  Of 
all  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  South 
Vietnam  has  most  at  stake  li  i  Cambodia.  A 
North  Vietnamese  takeover  w<  uld.  of  course, 
have  profound  consequences  lor  its  security. 
At  the  same  time,  the  leaders  of  South  Viet- 
nam recognize  that  the  primary  focus  of 
their  attention  must  be  on  ihe  security  of 
their  own  country.  President  Thleu  has  re- 
flected these  convictions  In  tls  major  radio 
and  TV  address  of  June  27.  O  ir  understand- 
ing of  Saigon's  Intentions  Is  a ;  follows : 

1.  South  Vietnamese  force!    remain  ready 
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'  Australia.  Indonesia.  Japah,  Korea,  Laos, 
Malaysia.  New  Zealand.  Tlje  Philippines, 
Singapore.  South  Vietnam.  Th^land. 


to    prevent    reestabUshment    of    base    areas 
along  South  Vietnam's  frontier. 

2.  South  Vietnamese  forces  will  remain 
ready  to  assist  in  the  evacuation  of  Viet- 
namese civilians  and  to  respond  selectively 
to  appeals  from  the  Cambodian  Government 
should  North  Vietnamese  aggression  make 
this  necessary. 

3.  Most  of  these  operations  will  be 
launched  from  within  South  Vietnam.  There 
will  be  no  U.S.  air  or  logistics  support.  There 
wiU  not  be  U.S.  advisers  on  these  operations. 

4.  The  great  majority  of  South  Vietnamese 
forces  are  to  leave  Cambodia. 

5.  The  primary  objective  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese renuklns  Vletnamlzatlon  within  their 
country.  Whatever  actions  are  taken  In  Cam- 
bodia will  be  consistent  with  this  objective. 

In  this  June  27  speech  President  Thleu  em- 
phasized that  his  government  will  concen- 
trate on  efforts  within  South  Vietnam.  He 
pledged  that  his  country  will  always  resi>ect 
the  territory,  borders,  Independence  and 
neutrality  of  Cambodia  and  will  not  inter- 
fere In  its  internal  politics.  His  government 
does  not  advocate  stationing  troops  per- 
manently In  Cambodia  or  sending  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  to  flght  the  war  for  the 
Cambodian  army. 

Under  the  foreign  policy  guidelines  first 
outlined  at  Guam  a  year  ago,  I  stressed  that 
a  threatened  country  should  first  make  maxi- 
mum efforts  in  its  own  self-defense.  The 
Cambodia  u  people  and  soldiers  are  doing 
that  against  the  superior  force  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  Invaders.  The 
majority  of  the  Cambodian  people  support 
the  present  government  against  the  foreign 
intruders.  Cambodian  troope  have  remcaned 
loyal  and  have  stood  up  well  In  the  face 
of  great  pressures  from  a  better-armed  and 
experienced  foe. 

Secondly,  our  pwUcy  stresses  there  should 
be  regional  cooperation  where  a  country  is 
not  strong  enough  to  defend  herself.  Cam- 
bodia's neighbors  tu-e  providing  that  coopera- 
tion by  joining  with  her  in  a  collective  effort. 
Each  of  them  is  a  t.irget  of  Communist  ag- 
gression; each  has  a  stake  in  Cambodia's 
neutrality  and  Independence. 

Third,  the  U.S.  will  assist  such  self-help 
and  regional  actions  where  our  participation 
can  make  a  difference.  Over  the  long  term, 
we  expect  the  countries  of  Asia  to  provide 
increasingly  for  their  own  defense.  However, 
we  are  now  in  a  transitional  phase  when 
nations  are  shouldering  greater  responsibil- 
ities but  when  U.S.  involvement,  while  de- 
clining. stlU  plays  an  Important  role. 

In  this  interim  period,  we  must  offset  our 
lower  direct  Involvement  with  Increased  mil- 
itary and  economic  assistance.  To  meet  our 
foreign  policy  obligations  whUe  reducing  our 
presence  will  require  a  redirection — both 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively — In  our  as- 
sistance programs. 

Prince  Sihanouk  wrote  in  December  1069 
about  the  Communist  threat  to  his  country 
and  the  balance  presented  by  American 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  a  generally  anti- 
American  article  in  the  official  Cambodian 
Government  Party  newspaper  he  stated : 

"On  the  diplomatic  and  political  plane, 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  remains  in  our  region 
and  does  not  yet  leave  it  allows  us  maneuv- 
erlngb  ...  to  assure  on  the  one  hand  our 
more  than  honorable  presence  in  the  concert 
of  nations  .  .  .  this  presence  (and  this  is  an 
irony  of  fate  for  the  anti-imperialists  that 
we  are)  is  an  essential  condition  for  the 
'respect',  the  'friendship'  and  even  for  the 
aid  of  our  socialist  'friends.'  When  the  U.S. 
has  left  these  regions,  it  Is  certain  that  the 
Cambodia  of  the  Sangkum  will  be  the  objec- 
tive of  the  shelUngs  of  the  heavy  Communist 
guns:  unfriendliness,  subversion,  aggressions, 
infiltrations  and  even  occupations." 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  PEACX 

In  our  search  for  a  lasting  peace  in  South- 
east Asia,  we  are  applying  the  three  basic 
principles  of  our  foreign  policy  which  are 
set  forth  In  the  Foreign  Policy  Report  to 


Congress  last  February :  partnership,  strength 
and  willingness  to  negotiate. 

The  partnership  of  our  Vletnamlzatlon 
Program  and  of  our  support  for  regional  de- 
fense efforts. 

The  strength  of  our  action  against  the 
Communist  bases  In  Cambodia  and  the  stead- 
fastness of  the  American  people  to  see  the 
war  through  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 

The  willingness  to  negotiate  expressed  in 
our  generous  propKJsals  for  a  settlement  and 
In  our  fiexlbillty  once  Hanoi  agrees  to  serious 
negotiations. 

All  three  elements  are  needed  to  bring 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  wiUlngness  to 
negotiate  will  prove  empty  unless  buttressed 
by  the  willingness  to  stand  by  Just  demands. 
Othervrtse  negotiations  will  be  a  subterfuge 
for  capitulation.  This  would  only  bring  a 
false  and  translstory  peace  abrocul  and  re- 
crimination at  home. 

While  we  search  for  genuine  negotiation 
we  must  continue  to  demonstrate  resolution 
both  abroad  and  at  home  and  we  must  sup- 
port the  common  defense  efforts  of  threat- 
ened Asian  nations. 

To  the  leaders  in  Hanoi.  I  say  the  time  has 
come  to  negotiate.  There  Is  nothing  to  be 
gained  In  waiting.  There  is  never  an  ideal 
moment  when  both  sides  are  in  perfect 
equilibrium. 

The  lesson  of  the  last  two  months  has  re- 
inforced the  lessons  of  the  last  two  years — 
the  time  has  come  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace. 

In  Cambodia,  the  futility  of  expanded  ag- 
gression has  been  demonstrated.  By  its  ac- 
tions in  Cambodia.  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Viet  Cong  provoked  the  destruction  of  their 
sanctuaries  and  helped  to  weld  together  the 
independent  states  of  Southeast  Asia  in  a 
coUective  defense  effort,  which  will  receive 
American  support. 

The  other  side  cannot  Impose  Its  will 
through  military  means.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion of  imposing  ours.  We  have  not  raised  the 
terms  for  a  settlement  as  a  result  of  our  re- 
cent military  successes.  We  will  not  lower  our 
minimum  terms  in  response  to  enemy  pres- 
sure. Our  objective  remains  a  negotiated 
peace  with  justice  for  both  sides  and  which 
gives  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  the  oppor- 
tunity to  shape  their  own  future. 

With  major  efforts  the  North  Vietnamese 
can  perhaps  rebuild  or  readjust  Cambodia 
supply  areas  over  a  period  of  months.  They 
can  pursue  their  war  against  South  Vietnam 
and  her  neighbors.  But  what  end  would  a 
new  round  of  conflict  serve?  There  is  no  mili- 
tary solution  to  this  conflict.  Sooner  or  later. 
peace  must  come.  It  can  oome  now,  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  that  is  fair  to  both 
sides  and  humiliates  neither.  Or  It  can  come 
months  or  years  from  now,  with  both  sides 
having  paid  the  further  price  of  protracted 
struggle. 

We  would  hope  that  Hanoi  would  ponder 
seriously  its  choice,  considering  both  the 
promise  of  an  honorable  peace  and  the  costs 
of  continued  war. 

We  repeat:  all  our  previous  proposals,  pub- 
lic and  private,  remain  on  the  conference 
table  to  be  explored,  including  the  principles 
of  a  Just  political  settlement  that  I  outlined 
on  April  20. 

We  search  for  a  political  solution  that  re- 
flects the  will  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, and  allows  them  to  determine  their  fu- 
ture without  outside  Interference. 

We  recognize  that  a  fair  political  solution 
should  reflect  the  existing  relationship  of 
political  forces. 

We  pledge  to  abide  by  the  outcome  of  the 
political  process  agreed  upon  by  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

For  our  part,  we  shall  renew  our  efforts  to 
bring  about  genuine  negotiations  both  in 
Paris  and  for  all  of  Indochina.  As  I  said  In 
my  address  last  Septemtier  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly: 

"The  people  of  Vietnam.  North  and  South 
alike,  have  demonstrated  heroism  enough  to 
last  a  century  .  .  .  The  people  of  Vietnam, 
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North  and  South,  have  endured  an  unspeak-  anyone  could  call  our  Cambodian  opera-  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

—  '^S^'^®?'....           .               _.             ,.  Mr.  Mahon,  and  to  include  extraneous 

Significant  enemy  loaaea  in  Cambodia*  One  of  the  most  encouraging  results  ma^tgj. 

Ammunition: •  •  of  the  Cambodian  operation  Is  that  it  ^  broyhoi,  of  North  Carolina  to  re- 

Machinegun  rounds 4,  o«7. 177  showed  the  South  Vietnamese  to  be  in-  ,^  ^^  ^^^^  ^is  remarb  immiSte^ 

^'««  '""^-^ .10^94^  creasingly  able  to  handle  the  North  Viet-  ^e,       ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^-^  17325. 

Total  smau  arms  (machine S^?     ^^     ^^«*^^     ^     ^^^^**^  Mr' Yat..  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 

gunandnfieround.,...^^^^^  ^^JJ^^  a  big^us  and  or.  wWdj  in<U-  'X^SL^Z^^Tins^ces  ^,  ^ 

Anti-aircraft  rounds 109.662  f^*^   ^   '"L^th^            k^ J^'  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mortar  rounds... 68.S39  troops  from  South  Vietnam  can  be  speed-  j^    wyatt  in  two  instances  and  to 

Large  rocket  rounds 2,123  ed  up.  include  extraneous  matter. 

Small  rocket  rounds 43,160  Mr.  Natchir  during  hls  remarks  on  the 

Recolllees  rifle  roimds 20.185                                 «*^.     «  vxvtn  uiujluc  «« icii«M«j,i«j  i^ 

Grenades   .    .                                62  022  GENERAL  LEAVE  District  of  Columbia  conference  report 

Mines                                               5*482  ,,     ^^^-,^«   ^^.^  .- ,  and  to  include  a  tabulation 

w«^^I - —          '•  ,  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker.  ^r.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  during  his  re- 

individuai    22.802  J  ask  Unanimous  consent  that  aU  Mem-  marks  on  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 

crew-served  2.600  '^fs  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re-  ference  report 

Pood:  marks  on  this  subject  following  the  text  /rj^.  foUowinir  Mprnhprs  fat  th«»  «.- 

Rice  (pounds) 14.046. 000  of  the  Presidents  report.  au2t  of  Mr  SSikR  S^OWo)  s^idto  S 

Man  months  of  rice 809.012  The    SPEAKER    pro     tempore     (Mr.  ?S  StSSi^  rSitter  ) 

Total  food  (pounds) 14. 618. 000  BoGcs) .  Is  there  objecUon  to  the  request  ""^t  ^^f     matter. ) 

d^fr^yed      °  *"/""''''^'*         11  688  °^  ^^  gentleman  from  Michigan?  ^-  ^^^^  two  instances 

Trans^rTJtfon: "'"'  „  Mr    THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey    Mr.  Jg;  lS  ™           °  ^^'*'- 

Vehicles 435  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr.  vs^tman  in  two  instances. 

Boats  167  since  so  many  of  us  have  not  seen  this  Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Examples  of  Other  Equipment:  report,    I   would    ask    my    distinguished  j^  Zwach 

Radios  248  friend  from  Michigan  would  he  ask  for  Mr  Oun 

Generators 40  an  extension  of  2  or  3  legislative  days  vr-'  t  *„rU, 

Total   communications  equip-  during  which  Members  may  comment  on  ^-  £^v^" 

ment  (pounds). 58.600  fh«.rpnrtrto  Mr.  ttARVXY. 

Miscellaneous              Explosives  w    \-,™»tt^t,    ^^t^t^   «,     «_     .  Mr.  Shriver. 

(pounds)      (including     1002  ,  Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

satchel  charges) 83,000  ^  revise  my  request  and  ask  unanimous  j^jj.  weickir 

Medical  Supplies  (pounds) 110.800  consent  that  all  Member  be  permitted  5  j^'  ■v^nra 

Documents  (pounds) 12.400  legislative  days  during  which  to  extend  Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Personnel :  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Presi-  Mr  t«b-p 

Enemy  KIA... 11.349  denfs  report.  Mr   A^mVt 

POWs  (includes  detainees)...           2.328  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  JJJ-  WroJ^L. 

•  As  of  June  29, 1070,  baaed  on  latest  avail-  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  ^r  Dennis 

able  dau  from  the  field— subject  to  change,  man  from  Michigan?                       '  Mr  Frelinghuysen 

••Figures  do  not  include  70  tons  of  as-  There  was  no  objection.  Mr"  Pohemav 

sorted  ammunition.  T^-  ^okemas. 

I  Mr.  Landgrzbe. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a-ozpr-rAi    /%T>TMroc3  r-oAwn^nT^  Mr.  Hogan  in  four  instances. 

the  time  has  come  to  laimch  a  new  effort  ofiiCiALi  orders  granted  ^he  following  Members   (at  the  re- 

to  get  the  Paris  peace  talks  moving  to-  By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to  quest  of  Mr.  Mikva)  and  to  Include  ex- 
ward  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Viet-  address  the  House,  following  the  legisla-  traneous  material : 

nam  war.                                               _  tive   program  vand  any   special   orders  Mr.  Boggs  in  three  Instances. 

Our  present  top  negotiator,  Philip  C.  heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to:  Mr.  Bolling. 

Habib.  has  been  doing  an  excellent  job  Mr.  Holifixlo.  for  30  minutes,  today.  Mr.  Vamik  in  two  instances. 

under  most   difficult  circumstances.  It  Mr.  Pbilbin.  for  15  minutes,  today.  Mr.  Casey. 

seems  wise  at  this  point  to  brotwlen  the  Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  Mr.  Addabbo. 

UJS.  negotiating  team  by  the  appoint-  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In-  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

ment  of  high  level  advisers  to  those  who  elude  extraneous  matter.  Mr.  Garmatz. 

have  carried  the  burden  in  Paris.  The  Mr.  Pucinski.  for  30  minutes,  today;  Mr.  Pucinski  in  six  instances. 

top  level  adviser  group  should  come  from  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances. 

among  the  most  highly  respected  and  include  extraneous  matter.  Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

knowledgeable  negotiators  in  the  country.  Mr.  Pucinski,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  Mr.  Ashley. 

This,  I  believe,  would  be  the  logical  1 ;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

follow- through  for  President  Nixon  after  to  Include  extraneous  matter.  Mr.  Hathaway  in  three  instances. 

his  impressive  report  to  the  Nation  on  (-j-he  following  Members  (at  the  re-  Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

our  Cambodian  operation.  quest  of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  to  revise  Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

As  the  President  said,  the  Vietnam  war  ^nd  extend  their  remarks  and  include  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  three 

has  reached  another  crossroad.  This  is  a  extraneous  material)  instances. 

juncture    at    which    the    Communists  Mr.  Bush,  for  5  minutes,  today.  Mr.  Patman  in  two  Instances. 

should  opt  for  a  negotiated  settlement  ,,,    o»-»..—  «#  a-i»,v«»    *«-iin  .«<»  Mr.  Harrington  in  five  Instances. 

and  an  early  peace  rather  than  a  pro-  ^^  \^^             Arizona,  for  10  min-  j^   moorhead  in  two  instances. 

tracted  struggle.  „  ^°f^-                          ».      ^x     ,      -  Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  Instances. 

I    strongly    believe,    along    with    the  Mrs.  Hecxler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5  Mr.  Fountain  in  three  instances. 

President,  that  the  Cambodian  operation  ,^!r^'.,,:      „     w        /  *  *..  Mr.  Symington  in  two  Instances. 

was  necessary  and  that  It  has  proved  a  ^^^®  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re-  mt.  Donohui  in  two  Instances. 

soUd  success.  There  are  those  who  per-  «\"est  of  Mr.  Mikva)  to  revise  andextend  mt.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
sist in  calling  the  Cambodian  operation  "^^^  remarks  and  include  extraneous  stances. 

a  failure  because  they  favor  immediate  material:)  Mr.  Diggs  in  two  Instances. 

withdrawal  from  Indochina  and  want  Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today.  Mr.  Brooks. 

our  military  operations  there  to  fail.  It  is  Mr.  Ryan,  for  20  minutes,  today.  Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

impossible  for  me  to  undet'stand  how  Mr.  Obey,  for  SO  minutes.  July  1.  Mr.  Bingham  in  two  Instances. 
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Mr.  Liggett  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  in4tances. 
Mr.  Galifianakis. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachiiietts. 
Mr.  Hagan  In  two  instances. 
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ENROLLED  Bn.Ifl 
RESOLUTION 


AI^D  JOINT 
SICiNED 


Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  ( 'ommlttee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
tnily  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  f o  lowing  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  sijned  by  the 
Speaker : 

H  Jl.  12858.  An  act  to  provld  >  lor  th«  dispo- 
sition of  certain  funds  awarde^l  to  the  TUnglt 
and  Haida  Indiana  of  Alaska  pj  a  Judgment 
entered  by  the  Court  of  Claltis  against  the 
United  States: 

HJl.  14118.  An  act  to  amen4  section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  Natlon^ty  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

B.M.  14720.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
olose  of  June  30,  1973.  the  eilstlng  suspen 
alon  of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (Including 
ferruginous  ore)   and  related  products,  and 
for  other  purpoeee; 

HJl.  15712.  An  act  to  amind  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Develcpment  Act  of 
1965,  to  extend  the  authorlza  Ions  for  title  I 
through  IV  through  flscal  yesr  1971 

HJi.  17802.  An  act  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act;  and 

H.J.  Res.  546.  Joint  Resolut^  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  commemoration  of  the 
sary  of  the  establishment  of  "iellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  and  for  other  purpose* 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  annoimced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  4012.  An  act  to  extend  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  as  amended,  and  the  ScUd  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act.  as  amended,  for  ^  period  of  60 
days. 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT 
PRESENTED  TO  THE 

Mr.   FRIEDEL.   from 
on  House  Administration, 
the  committee  did  on  the 
present  to  the  President,  f  o]  • 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  following  titles : 

On  June  29,  1970: 
HJl.  1695.  For  the  reUef  of 
HJl.  1698.  For  the  relief  of 
H.R    2275.  For  the  relief  o: 
Cosby.  Jr.; 

HM.  2315.  For  the  relief  of 
Abutan  PuUar; 

HJi.  3348.  For  the  relief  i 
Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  Dardar 
H.R.  4246.  To  discontinue 
port    to   Congress   as   to   the 
settlement   of   personal 
military  personnel  and  civilt^ 

HJl.  4247.  To  amend 
10,  United  States  Code,  to 
retary  concerned  to  make 
on  certain  claims  which  are 
grees  and  to  provide  equivalent 
administrative  settlement  t    -" 
claims  under  section  2733  of 
tlon  715  of  title  83,  United 
HJl.  4674.  To  proTide  for 
the  United  States  of  certain 
the  Bonln  Islands; 


property 


seotldn 


RESOLUTION 
^RESIDENT 

tie 


Committee 

reported  that 

fallowing  dates 

his  approval, 

of  the  House 


41fredo  Caprara; 

Joeck  Kuncek: 

John  Thomas 

Fosefina  Pollcar 

the  estate  of 

the  annual  re- 
administrative 
claims    of 
employees: 
2734  of  title 
authorize  the  Sec- 
ptjtial  payments 
certified  to  Con- 
authortty  for 
payment   of 
Jitle  10  and  sec- 
qtates  Code: 
admission  to 
Inhabitants  of 


H.R.  12941.  To  authorize  Ute  release  of 
4,180.000  pounds  of  cadmiimi  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile: 

H.R.  13407.  To  consent  to  the  amendment 
of   the   Pacific    Marine   Fisheries   Compact; 

HJi.  13740.  For  the  relief  of  Kimball  Bros. 
Lumber  Co.; 

HJl.  15021.  To  authorize  the  release  of 
40.200,000  pounds  of  cobalt  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; 

H.R  15831.  To  authorize  the  disposal  of 
bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile: 

H.R.  15832.  To  authorize  the  disposal  of 
caster  oil  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H.R.  15833.  To  authorize  the  disposal  of 
acid  grade  fluorspar  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile: 

H.R.  15835.  To  autborize  the  disposal  of 
magnesium  from  the  national  stockpile; 

HJl.  15836.  To  authorize  the  disposal  of 
type  A,  chemical  grade  manganese  ore  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile: 

H.R.  15837.  To  authorize  the  disposal  of 
type  B,  chemical  grade  manganese  ore  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  15838.  To  authorize  the  disposal  of 
shellac  from  the  national  stockpile: 

HJl.  15839.  To  authorize  the  disposal  of 
tungsten  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile: 

H.R.  15998.  To  authorize  the  disposal  of 
Surinam-type  metallurgical  grade  bauxite 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile: 

HJl.  16289.  To  authorize  the  disposal  of 
natural  Ceylon  amorphous  limip  gn^xblte 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile; 

H.R.  16290.  To  authorize  the  disposal  of 
refractory  grade  chromite  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile: 

H.R.  16291.  To  authorize  the  disposal  of 
chrysolite  asbestos  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpile: 

HJl.  16292.  To  authorize  the  disposal  of 
corundum  from  the  national  stockpile: 

H.R.  16295.  To  authorize  the  disposal  of 
natural  battery  grade  manganese  ore  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

HJl.  16297.  To  authorize  the  disposal  of 
molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpile; 

HJl.  17399.    Making    supplemental    appro- 
priations for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  tor  other  purposes. 
On  June  30, 1970: 

HJl.  14118.  To  amend  section  213  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  14720.  To  continue  until  the  close  of 
June  30,  1973,  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  manganese  ore  (including  ferrugi- 
nous ore)  and  related  products,  and  for  otiier 
purposes; 

HJl.  15712.  To  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  oX  1985  to  extend 
the  authorizations  for  titles  I  through  IV 
through  flscal  year  1971; 

HJl.  17802.  To  Increase  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act;  and 

H.J.  Res.  646.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


aiid 


tlte 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
^at  7  o'clock  and  12  minutes  pjn.). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  1.  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 

communications    were   taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2159.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  6,  1970.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  Reedy  River,  S.C,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
May  8,  1964  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-356);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  with  an  Illustration. 

2160.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  2,  1968,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  lUvis- 
trations,  on  Placer  Creek  at  Wallace,  Idaho, 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  October  7,  1965. 
and  May  6,  1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-357);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  with  illustrations. 

2161.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  2,  1970.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  Pour  Mile  Run,  city  of  Alexandria  and 
Arlington  County,  Va.,  In  partial  response 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
October  5,  1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-358);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed,  with  llltistrations. 

2162.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements,  transmitting  a  report  on 
an  examination  of  the  Council's  accounts  as 
of  December  31,  1969,  ptirsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  14(b)  of  Public  Law  BB- 
376;   to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2163.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  an  annual  report  on  the 
relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  the  various 
coastal  districts  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  213(c) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2164.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  amendments  to 
the  regulations  issued  under  the  Federal 
Boating  Act  of  1958.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  sectioB  7  of  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  PVirelgn  postal  debts  owed  to  the 
United  States  (Rept.  No.  91-1260).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CARET:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  778.  An  act  to  amend  the 
1964  amendments  to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act 
(Rept.  No.  91-1261).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1121.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  279.  a  bill  to  exempt 
from  the  antitrust  laws  certain  Joint  news- 
paper operating  arrangements  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1262) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PATMAN :  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HJl.  17795.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  (Rept.  No.  91-1263).  Referred  to 
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the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  18185.  A  bill  to  provide  long- 
term  financing  for  expanded  urban  mass 
transportation  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; vnth  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1264).  Referred  to  the  Conmiittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  14114.  A  Bill  to  Improve 
the  administration  of  the  national  park 
system  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
to  clarify  the  authorities  applicable  to  the 
system,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  91-1265).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  13100.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  for  three  years  the  programs  of  assist- 
ance for  training  In  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions, and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1266).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  17868  (Rept.  No. 
91-1267) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Schetter.  Mr.  Rkid  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Dent,    Mr.    EscB,    Mrs.    Mink,    Mr. 
Dellznback,  Mr.   Msxos,   Mr.   Wil- 
liam D.  PoRB,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Stores,  Mr.  O'Haka,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Bttrton  of  California, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Gatdos,  and 
Mr.  Steigeb  of  Wisconsin )  : 
H.R.  18260.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  educational  programs  to 
encourage  understanding  of  policies  and  sup- 
port of  activities  designed  to  preserve  and 
enhance  environmental  quality  and  main- 
tain ecological  balance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
HR.  18261.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement,  and   for   other    purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Poet  Oflloe  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Buchanan,    Mr.    Don    H.    Clausen, 
Mr.   GOLOWATEB,   Mr.   McClure,   Mr. 
Andbison   of   Illinois,  Mr.   Grutin, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mi.  Kleppe,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.   HoRTON,   Mr.   Pirnie,   Mr.   Ull- 
MAN,   Mr.  Wtatt,  Mr.   Reifel,   and 
Mr.  WHiTEHtniST) : 
H.R.    18262.   A   bill   to   amend   the   act  of 
April  12,  1926  (44  Stat.  242:  chapter  117).  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENNIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
CuLLOCH,  Mr.  POFF,  M-".  Hutchinson, 
Mr.    Smith  of   New   York,  Mr.   Mc- 
Clort,    Mr.    F^H,    Mr.    Matne,   Bir. 
CouoHLiN,   Mr.   BiESTER,   Mr.   Sand- 
man,   Mr.    Wiggins,   Mr.   Railsback, 
Mr.   Meskiix,   Mr.   Bray,   Mr.   Zion, 
Mr.    Myers,    Mr.    Rousebush,    Mr. 
Landgrebe,     Mr.     Mann,     and     Mr. 
MacOrecor)  : 
H.R.  18263.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  district  judge  for 
the  northern  and  southern  districts  of  Indi- 
ana; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
QiHE,  Mr.  Dent,   Mr.   Scherle,  Mr. 


PcciNSKi,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.    Hathaway,    I^.    Collins,    Mr. 

Gaydos,  Mr.  Landcbxbe,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  : 
E.R.  18264.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  establish  a 
Student  Loan  Marketing  Association;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.   18265.  A  bUi   to  extend  to  all  un- 
married Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of 
income  splitting   now   enjoyed   by  married 
Individuals  filing  joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  18266.  A  bill  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment  of  the  Park  Plaza  National   Historic 
Site  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   of   New   York    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Pooell,    Mr.    Matsu- 
naga,      Mr.      Scherle,      and      Mr. 
Caffery)  : 
H.R.  18267.  A     bUl     requiring    that    each 
Member  of  Congress  be  notified  of  the  in- 
tended disposition  of  federally  owned  real 
property  in  the  district  he  represents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  C^erations. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  18268.  A  bUl  to  require  that  certain 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  be  prominently 
labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond  which  potency 
or  efficacy  becomes  diminished;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  18269.  A  biU  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President   and  a   Consumer  Protection 
Agency  in  order  to  secure  within  the  Federal 
Government  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 

HR.  18270.  A  bUl  to  Implement  the  Con- 
vention on  Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife 
Preservation  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
(56  Stat.  1354);  amend  Public  Law  89-669 
(October  15,  1966);  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  18271.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  require  that  statements  under 
oi>en  end  credit  plans  be  mailed  In  time  to 
permit  payment  prior  to  the  imposition  of 
finance  charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ctirrency. 

By  Mr.  SI^: 
H.R.  18272.  A  bill  to  add  Callfomla-grown 
peaches  as  a  commodity  eligible  for  any  form 
of  promotion,  including  paid  advertising, 
under  a  marketing  order;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  18273.  A  bill  to  permit  interested  or- 
ganizations the  opportunity  to  remove  valu- 
able fiora  from  sites  before  the  construction 
of  public  works  Is  commenced;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 

By    Mr.    ASHLEY     (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
Harvey,  Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
Anderson   of    California,   Mr.    Har- 
rington, Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
and  iii.  Leggktt)  : 
H.R.  18274.  A  bill  to  provide  partial  reim- 
bursement for  losses  Incurred  by  commercial 
fishermen  as  a  result  of  restrictions  Imposed 
on  domestic  commercial  fishing  by  a  State 
or  the  Federal  Government:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    BROCKS    (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
HoLiriKLO,  Mr.  Mookhkao,  Mr.  Cul- 
ver, Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  REm  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Steiges  of 
Arizona)  : 
H3. 18275.  A   bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  surplus  Federal  property  for  park  and  rec- 


reational uses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  18276.  A  bill  to  strengthen  voluntary 
agricultural  organizations,  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  18277.  A  blU  to  adjust  agricultural 
production,  to  provide  a  transitional  program 
for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen or  Washington,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mrs.  Mink,  and  Mr.  Syming- 
ton) : 
H.R.  18278.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Women's    Rights    and    Responsibilities,    and 
for  other  purpKJses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RANDALL: 
HJl.18279.  A    bill,    the    Organized    Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    TUNNEY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brown   of   California.   Mr.   McClos- 
KEY,   Mr.   Legcett,   Mr.   Pettis,   Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  Royb.\l,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Waldie)  ; 
HJl.  18280.  A  blU  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  cer- 
tain lands  and  interests  therein  within  the 
San   Bernardino   National   Forest,   Calif.;    to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.J.  Res.  1285.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GUBSER; 
H.J.  Res.  1286.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  grating  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  18  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   WATKINS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Devine,  and  Mr.  Hunt)  : 
H  J.  Res.  1287.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  reduce  the  voting  age  to 
18;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
H.J.  Res.  1288.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  Government  acqui- 
sition, operation,  and  maintenance  of  rail- 
road  tracks,   rights-of-way,  signal   systems, 
and  other  fixed  facilities  (as  a  separate  ac- 
tivity or  as  a  part  of  a  coordinated  Federal 
transportation  program);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
BoLLXNO,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Bus- 
LisoN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Burtoh  of 
CalUomla,  Mr.  Chappkix,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.   FkAsxa,  Mr. 

FRELINaHUTSEN,      Mr.      FRIEDEL,      Mr. 

Pulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Oal- 
LAOHER,    Mr.     OUDB,    Mr.     Habttncs, 
Mr.  Hbcrlkr  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  ICHOEO,  Mr.  Leogett,  Mr. 
McClosket,  Mr.   Mann,  Mr.  Mikva, 
and  Mr.  Millxs  of  California) : 
H.  Res.  1122.     Resolution     expressing     the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  an  International  compact  regard- 
ing the  safety  of  perscms  entitled  to  diplo- 
matic Immunity;  to  the  Cotzunlttee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
MooRHXAD.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina, 
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Mr.  ScHxim,  Mr.  W^itkhttbst,  Mr. 
Chabixs  H.  Wilson,  ai)d  Mr.  Bi;sh)  : 
H.  Res.  1123.  ResoluUon  Mpresslng  the 
MDse  of  the  Houae  of  RepreMnUUves  with 
respect  to  an  International  cotnpact  regard- 
ing the  safety  of  persons  entitled  to  diplo- 
matic Immunity;  to  the  Comiiilttee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.        

ByMr.  PATTKN: 
H.  Ree.  1124.  Resolution  calling  for  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  cure  anfl  control  can- 
cer within  this  decade;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OAYDOS: 
H.  Res.  1125.  Resolution  to  » it  an  expendi- 


ture limitation  on  the  American  military  ef- 
fort In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


am 


The  Senate  met  at  9 
called  to  order  by  the  Actl^ 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf) 

The  Reverend  Howard 
son,  D.D.,  minister.  First 
United  Church  of  Christ. 
D.C.,  offered  the  following 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  18281.   A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Mrs. 
Kayo  N.  Carvell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


BJi.  18282.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Domlnador  de  Castro;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASEY   (by  request) : 

H.R.  18283.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Col. 
Joseph  B.  Peabody;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  CORlilAN: 

H.R.  18284.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Roslta  I.  Ines;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  18286.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Luis 
Francisco  LI  Donnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SE^ATE-^Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 


Intone  Ander- 
C<>ngregatlonal 
Washington. 
prayer : 


O  God.  our  help  in  ages  piast.  our  hope 
for  today  and  forever,  giva  us  thankful 
hearts,  humble  minds  and  wills  of  right- 
eous purpose.  I 

Our  fathers  came  across  wide  seas  and 
from  strange  shores  and  nave  given  us 
this  land  of  liberty.  Make  ui  glad  for  our 
heritage  and  grant  that  welneither  grow 
faint  in  faith  nor  fail  In  cou|-age. 

We  confess  our  blindness,  bitterness. 
and  confusion.  But  we  wojild  earnestly 
pursue  and  wage  peace.  Save  us  from 
violence  and  discord,  from  pride  and 
arrogance,  and  from  every  ovil  way. 

We  pray  for  the  Member*  of  this  Sen- 
ate, for  the  President  oi  the  United 
States,  and  for  all  who  shar  s  in  the  lead- 
ership of  our  Nation.  Makit  us  a  united 
people,  serving  Thee  in  holy  fear  and  lov- 
ing trust. 

This  we  ask  for  Thy  fame's  sake. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr  esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. June  29.  1970.  be  disp€  nsed  with. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
SENATE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
be  authorized  to  meet 
of  the  Senate  today 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 


PRESIDE  1^ 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESID0NT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  ofder,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
is  now  recognized  for  not  t^  exceed  one- 
hstlf  hour. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIEINAM 


Pre(  ddent 


Mr.  H0LLIN08.  Mr 
today  amidst  a  rising  crisis 


smd  was  In  the  Government  of  our  Republic. 
President  Tensions  flare,  passions  erupt,  and  there 
are  angry  demonstrations  by  the  rad- 
ical left  and  the  radical  right.  The  vast 
majority  of  Americans  in  the  middle  are 
confused — confused  by  the  simple- 
minded  rhetoric  of  extremism,  confused 
by  a  stalemated  war  in  which  military 
strategy  plays  second  fiddle  to  politics, 
confused  by  an  administration  that 
drifts  from  crisis  to  crisis  without  lead- 
ership smd  without  policy.  Every  week 
brings  a  new  somersault,  and  after  years 
of  such  gymnastics,  It  Is  no  wonder  we 
all  feel  a  UtUe  bit  dizzy. 

From  the  time  this  war  began  I  have 
advocated  military  victory  in  Vietnam.  I 
protested  day  in  and  day  out  the  timidity 
with  which  the  war  was  fought.  I  am 
neither  soothsayer  nor  prophet,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  battle  could  have  been  won.  So 
do  many  in  the  military,  along  with  mil- 
lions of  my  countrymen.  We  had  the 
power  but  lacked  the  leadership,  so  in- 
stead of  making  maximum  use  of  our 
military  superiority,  we  enchained  our- 
selves in  a  policy  of  recognizing  sanc- 
tuaries, of  failing  to  take  the  war  to  the 
enemy's  home  ground,  and  we  frittered 
away  the  power  of  the  world's  mightiest 
Nation.  My  constituency  knew  where  I 
stood.  President  Johnson  knew  where  I 
stood.  President  Nixon  knew  where  I 
-stood. 

As  Lord  Parlmerston  said  over  100 
years  ago,  "England  has  no  permanent 
friends;  she  has  only  permanent  inter- 
ests." So  it  is  with  America.  We  had  be- 
come involved.  I  believed,  in  a  just  and 
necessary  war.  a  war  to  protect  the  in- 
terests and  the  commitments  of  the 
United  States.  The  strategy  of  the  Viet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  was  as 
insidious  in  its  ow^n  way  as  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  It  was  a  three- 
phase  strategy  of  infiltrating  the  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  of  the  South,  then 

pro  tern-  beginning  guerrilla  operations,  and 
is  so  ordered,  finally  engaging  in  main  force,  uniformed 
warfare.  The  only  way  to  counter  such 
a  strategy  was  to  recognize  that  the  war 
was  not  confined  to  the  South,  but  was  to 
spread  over  all  of  Indochina.  Logically, 
then,  we  should  have  recognized  no 
sanctuaries  in  Thailand.  Cambodia,  I^u>s 
and.  most  Important  of  all.  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  spirit  of  staying 

within   the  confines  of  the   time  limit 

provided  me,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

I  ^leak     to  have  printed  in  the  Rscord  at  the  con- 

of  confidence    elusion  of  my  remarks  the  message  of 


Pi  esident. 


I  ask 

all  committees 

durii  ig  the  session 


DURING 


President  Johnson  to  Congress  of  August 
5,  1964,  as  well  as  the  message  when  he 
signed  the  congressional  resolution  on 
Southeast  Asia  on  August  10,  1964. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  phases  of  the  war.  President  John- 
son seems  to  have  recognized  this  threat 
to  the  larger  strategic  interests  of  the 
United  States.  As  he  said  in  June  of  1964, 
there  were  four  simple  propositions  be- 
hind his  move  into  Vietnam : 

1.  America  keeps  her  loord.  Here  as  else- 
where, we  must  and  shall  honor  our  commit- 
ments. 

2.  The  issue  is  the  future  of  Southeast  Asia 
as  a  whole.  A  threat  to  any  nation  In  that  re- 
gion Is  a  threat  to  all.  and  a  threat  to  us. 

3.  Out  purpose  is  peace.  We  have  no  mili- 
tary. poUtlcal.  or  territorial  ambitions  In  the 
area. 

4.  This  is  not  just  a  jungle  war.  but  a 
struggle  for  freedom  on  every  front  of  human 
activity.  Our  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  South  Vietnam  and  Laoe  In  particular 
has  the  purpose  of  helping  these  countries 
to  repel  aggression  and  strengthen  their 
independence. 

But  as  the  months  wore  on,  confusion 
and  uncertainty  seeped  into  the  adminis- 
tration's explanation  of  why  we  were  In 
Vietnam.  The  President  sidestepped  and 
backstepped  and  waltzed  around  his 
original  xmderstanding  of  the  problem. 
The  commitment  was  reduced  to  one  of 
protecting  the  self-determination  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  larger  problem 
of  Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole  was  con- 
veniently pigeonholed.  When  Richard 
Nixon  became  President,  he  too  failed  to 
see  the  challenge  we  face. 

Even  more  obvious  is  the  fact  that 
neither  Presidents  Johnson  nor  Nixon 
fought  the  war  in  such  a  way  as  to  crush 
the  aggression  hurled  at  us  by  North 
Vietnam.  After  6  years  of  intense  battle 
for  a  state  not  as  large  as  our  own  State 
of  Missouri,  there  still  remains  at  this 
moment  215,000  enemy  troops. 

In  June  of  1969,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced his  withdrawal  program,  and  in 
September  of  that  year  said  he  would 
accept  a  duly -elected  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  the  South.  I  did  not  like  it, 
but  a  majority  of  the  American  people 
believed  that  in  the  absence  of  victory  it 
was  wise  to  withdraw.  One  week  before 
the  Cambodian  invasion  the  President 
announced  his  withdrawal  program  was 
working  so  well  that  another  150,000 
men  could  be  sent  home.  Victory  was  no 
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longer  in  the  cards.  The  policy  that  we 
hawks  fought  for  had  no  chance.  So 
rather  than  carry  on  a  hopeless  cause, 
I  went  along.  In  the  months  after  the 
President  announced  his  withdrawal 
policy,  most  of  us  here  in  the  Congress 
did  our  best  to  help  him  carry  it  out.  If 
victory  could  not  be  had,  withdrawal 
was  obviously  imperative. 

Then,  in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis  and 
panic,  the  President  went  on  television 
to  announce  the  Invasion  of  neutral 
Cambodia.  American  troops  were  sent 
in.  We  made  war  for  the  first  time.  In 
Cambodia,  without  consulting  the  Con- 
gress. So  the  war  is  enlarged  but  to  no 
avail.  We  have  gone  in'co  another  coun- 
try not  to  win  or  protect  our  larger  In- 
terests, but  instead  to  fight  with  the 
same  limited  goals,  the  same  shackling 
strategy.  We  are  bogged  down  in  Cam- 
bodia without  understanding  that  the 
rules  we  play  by  are  to  no  avail. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — the  war 
has  been  enlarged.  In  spite  of  all  the 
rosy,  muddle-headed  optimism  of  the 
administration,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
American  ground  forces  are  pulling  back 
this  week,  we  are  caught  in  a  larger  web 
than  ever.  Today  we  are  told  that  the 
troops  are  out,  we  have  pulled  back.  But 
we  continue  with  our  military  aid  to 
Cambodia.  Our  pilots  still  risk  life  and 
limb  in  the  skies  over  Cambodia.  And 
Lon  Nol  tells  us  he  may  ask  our  troops 
to  come  back.  The  deeper  we  sink  into 
this  quagmire,  the  more  elusive  peace 
becomes.  We  are  being  sucked  into  de- 
fending still  another  remote  Asian  coim- 
try  yet  without  the  will  to  win.  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves — we  have  just 
turned  another  Nixon  somersault.  On 
May  13  of  this  year,  the  Secretary  of 
State  argued  that  we  would  not  "become 
militarily  involved  in  support  of  the  Lon 
Nol  government — or  any  other  govern- 
ment"  in  Phnom  Penh.  Then,  just  last 
week,  the  Secretary  changed  his  tune 
and  stated  that  our  bombing  raids  deep 
in  Cambodia  have  a  dual  purpose — to 
help  our  troops  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  the  Cambodian  Government.  When 
the  invasion  began.  President  Nixon 
warned  us  of  Communist  troops  mass- 
ing in  eastern  Cambodia,  poised  to  at- 
tack. Yet  Secretary  Laird  has  since 
admitted  that  on  that  very  day.  Com- 
munist forces  were  moving  westward,  "in 
the  other  direction  for  the  first  time." 
Why,  it  sounds  like  a  replay  of  our  orig- 
inal involvement  in  Vietnam  so  many 
years  suid  lives  ago.  The  same  garbled 
explanations,  the  same  utter  confusion, 
the  same  lack  of  credibility.  But  we  still 
lack  the  will  to  win,  the  understanding 
that  there  are  no  sanctuaries  in  a  war 
such  as  this. 

If  we  are  not  to  have  a  military  vic- 
tory and  if  we  refuse  to  give  the  man  on 
the  battlefield  the  command  to  win,  then 
why  spread  our  Involvement  to  still 
another  country?  If  the  war  is  going  to 
be  expanded,  expand  it  into  North  Viet- 
nam where  it  will  do  some  good.  But  do 
not  let  the  President  send  more  young 
men — husbands,  fathers,  brothers  and 
sons — into  the  Jungles  shackled  by  a  no- 
win  policy.  With  all  the  tons  of  rice  and 
supplies  that  have  been  supposedly  cap- 
tured, one  af temoons  bombing  run  over 


Hanoi  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
with  few  or  no  American  casualties. 

Since  President  Nixon  took  oflBce  on 
January  19,  some  560,000  young  Amer- 
icans have  been  sent  to  Vietnam.  That  is 
at  the  rate  of  about  35,000  a  month.  We 
have  all  heard  about  the  matter  of  with- 
drawal, which  we  support.  But  while  some 
come  home,  others  go  over,  and  amidst 
all  the  hopeful  oratory  of  the  admin- 
istration, the  fact  remains  that  560,000 
men  have  been  sent  to  Vietnam  in  the 
past  16  months  and  have  been  put  in  the 
field  of  battle  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives.  Think  of  it — well  over  half  a  mil- 
lion of  our  finest  young  people  in  just  16 
months.  Sent  to  a  war  where  we  seek  no 
victory,  fighting  In  a  land  where  we  are 
now  willing  to  accept  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment. Is  it  any  wonder  that  Americans 
are  confused  and  angry?  How  much 
longer  must  this  senseless  "Operation 
Meatgrinder"  go  on? 

When  candidate  Nixon  was  running 
for  the  Presidency  in  1968,  he  assured  us 
that  he  had  a  plan  to  end  the  war.  I  in- 
terject at  that  particular  point,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  say  that  candidate  Nixon  never 
ran  on  a  ticket  of  withdrawal.  Make  no 
mistake  about  that,  to  quote  the  Presi- 
dent's favorite  saying. 

Candidate  Nixon  ran  on  a  plank  of 
victory. 

Gen.  Mark  Clark,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  candidate  Nixon's  campaign  man- 
ager in  our  State.  General  Clark  told  the 
people  of  South  Carolina: 

I  know  the  Communists.  Vice  President 
Nixon  knows  the  Communists.  And  he  knows 
the  threats  of  communism.  He  knows  that 
the  Commimlsts  only  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  force. 

General  Clark  said: 

I  remembw  when  I  was  United  Nations' 
Commander  and  General  Elsenhower  became 
President  that  he  got  on  the  telephone  with 
a  command  to  move  forward.  And  for  8 
weeks,  around  the  clock,  we  knocked  the 
socks  off  them. 

General  Clark  added  that  after  8 
weeks  of  this  type  of  fighting,  at  1  o'clock 
one  morning  while  in  a  trailer,  he  got  a 
call  from  the  commander  of  forces  in 
North  Vietnam  who  requested  that  they 
meet  at  the  conference  table.  Clark 
knew  how  to  deal  with  the  Communists. 
And  the  general,  as  Richard  Nixon's 
campaign  manager,  assured  us  that 
Nixon  did,  too.  As  Clark  told  the  people: 

I  urge  you  to  support  candidate  Nixon  for 
the  Presidency,  for  Commander  In  Chief,  be- 
oause  he  understands  threats  and  he  under- 
stands the  only  way  to  solve  the  problem. 

That  is  the  reason  for  a  good  bit  of 
the  trauma  in  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Our  people  believe  in  victory  and 
do  not  clearly  see  that  administration 
policy  is  no  longer  to  seek  such  a  victory. 
South  Carolinians  are  imderstandably 
confused.  There  are  215,000  enemy  troopw 
in  Vietnam.  There  are  250,000  troops  in 
the  sanctuaries  of  North  Vietnam, 
massed  along  the  DMZ,  while  70,000 
North  Vietnamese  uniformed  troops  are 
in  Laos  in  the  sanctuaries,  not  Includ- 
ing 48,000  Pathet  Lao.  There  still  re- 
main 60,000  to  70,000  in  Cambodia,  al- 
though we  were  told  40,000.  But  we  are 
in  a  policy  of  withdrawal,  which  Is  sim- 
ply and  solely  a  policy  of  retreat. 


However,  the  people  back  home  whom 
I  represent  do  not  believe  that  we  are  In 
retreat  at  all.  They  still  think  we  are 
aiming  for  the  victory  that  General  Clark 
said  candidate  Nixon  would  aim  for  as 
President.  When  candidate  Nixon  was 
nmning  for  President  in  1968,  he  assured 
us  of  that. 

If  anyone  can  see  any  plan,  any  con- 
sistency in  administration  actions.  I  pray 
the  Lord  that  he  stand  up  so  that  we 
too  be  allowed  to  see  the  light . 

In  December  of  1969,  President  Nixon 
signed  Into  law  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  This  bill  urged  against  fur- 
ther involvement  in  Laos  and  Thailand, 
and  provided  for  orderly  suid  constitu- 
tional consultation  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  Cambodia  was 
not  Included  because  of  administration 
statements  that  it  was  a  sanctuary  and 
no  action  was  contemplated  there.  We 
were  told  that  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  was — quoting  the  leaders  on 
the  Senate  floor  from  the  Congressional 
Record — "definitely  in  line  with  admin- 
istration policy"  and  that  "the  President 
is  pleased  with  the  amendment  and  he 
recognizes  that  it  is  in  accordance  with 
his  announced  policy." 

So  in  December  the  President's  plan  is 
to  keep  out  of  Cambodia;  in  April  it  is 
to  go  in.  In  December  it  Is  to  recognize 
the  constitutional  role  of  Congress;  in 
April  it  is  to  ignore  Congress. 

In  December  it  is  administration  policy 
to  retain  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
to  urge  the  Senate  not  to  repeal  it.  On 
March  12,  1970.  comes  further  admin- 
istration warning  that  repeal  of  Tonkin 
would  be  unwise,  that  to  have  the  meas- 
ure repealed  would  set  in  motion  adverse 
reactions  and  results  in  all  of  Southeast 
Asia  with  respect  to  President  Nixon's 
commitments.  But  by  June  the  President 
turns  another  somersault  by  instructing 
his  spokesman  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
have  the  Tonkin  resolution  repealed. 
The  resolution  suddenly  became  obsolete 
In  the  administration's  thinking.  It  is 
no  longer  needed. 

When  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
was  passed  in  1964,  President  Johnson 
stated  that  it  was  his  responsibihty  un- 
der the  Constitution  to  seek  congressiMial 
approval  for  his  policy,  and  he  proudly 
announced  approval  by  a  total  House  and 
Senate  vote  of  502  to  2.  In  February  of 
this  year,  on  CBS,  President  Johnson 
stated  that  he  never  would  have  gone  in 
had  he  not  been  given  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  Nofw,  suddenly,  the  authori- 
zation of  Congress,  the  law  of  the  land, 
is  obscdete. 

Last  week,  I  voted  to  keep  the  Tonkin 
resolution  on  the  books.  It  was,  after  all, 
the  only  congressional  authority  that 
the  President  had  to  fight  the  war.  De- 
spite all  the  high-faluting  debates  and 
technical  arguments,  the  fact  remains 
that  Congress,  and  Congress  alone,  has 
the  power  to  declare  war.  We  are  In  a 
war — this  Is  no  police  action,  no  spur-of- 
the-moment  emergency  demanding  a 
quick  response — ^not  since  our  struggle 
for  independence  nearly  200  years  ago 
have  we  fought  a  war  as  long  as  this  one, 
the  longest  war  in  our  history,  other 
than  the  Revolution.  Congress  declares 
war,  and  to  ignore  Congress  In  fighting 
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example  of 


this  bloodbath  Is  a  flagrant 
Executive  usurpation. 

The  Constitution  is  clear  Ai  this  point, 
the  intent  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  is  ob- 
vious to  all  who  have  eyes  to  read.  Ar- 
ticle I.  section  8.  clause  11.  says  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  declare 
war.  Reread  the  records  of  tjie  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  Philadelphia  and 
you  will  quickly  realize  the  jframers'  in- 
tention that  Congress  alon«  will  decide 
when  this  country  shall  go  t  >  war.  When 
it  was  suggested  that  perha  as  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  cloaked  wiii  the  war- 
making  responsibility,  most  of  the  dele- 
gates were  shocked. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unailmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  I^ecord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  article 
which  was  published  in  yestirday's  News 
and  Courier  of  Charleston,  p.C,  entitled 
"War  Powers  Debate  Began 
Ing  Fathers." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEllT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  i^  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.^ 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
lution arrived  at  was  that  tne  President 
was  given  the  power  of  repel  ing  an  inva- 
sion of  America,  as  article  4,  section  4, 
provides.  As  Senator  Sam  Er  its.  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  thej  Senate,  has 
said: 

The  Preeident  of  the  United  SUtee  has  no 
capacity,  under  the  Constltutr  >n.  to  put  the 
United  States  at  war  In  an  o  Tensive  war — 
that  Is.  a  war  which  Is  not  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  this  country — without  a  dec- 
laration of  war  from  the  Coigress  or  the 
equivalent  of  a  Congressional  declaration  of 
war. 


iv-lth  Found- 


The  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
provided  that  equivalent 
war,  but  now  the  President 
it  from  the  books,  and  to 
war  as  he  chooses  fit,  with 
as  a.  passing  glance  at  the 
or  the  Congress. 

As  Senator  Ervin  has  said 


I  cannot  view  it  as  anythln 
tual  and   constitutional 
the  administration  should 
fight  the  Church-Cooper 
these    weeks    and    then    mak< 
spokesman  the  proposal  on 
Senate  that  the  Senate  repeal 
taken  by  Congress  which  glve^ 
authority  to  use  the  Armed 
country  in  combat  in  Southea^ 


I  come  from  a  section  ot  the  country 
that  has  long  prided  itself  (in  its  opposi- 
tion to  too  much  Presidentii  d  power.  The 
South  more  than  any  sectian  has  stood 
foursquare  against  an  all-ix)werful  Ex 
ecutlve.  We  of  the  South  ha  1  great  hopes 
that  this  administration  would  follow  a 
policy  of  strict  constructionism.  And,  at 
first  glance,  the  omens  were  good 
Court  appointments  suggested 
President,  such  as  Judge 
Haynsworth,  were  well-advised  and  in 
the  tradition  of  strict  constructionism.  I 
fought  by  the  President's 
that  at  long  last  we  had  a 
tlve  who  sympathized  witH  our  beliefs 
But  where  is  this  strict  '  construction 
when  it  comes  to  making  w^r  and  to  con- 
sulting with  the  Congress?  i 
"  When  it  comes  to  his  judicial  appoint- 
ments, President  Nixon  wre  ps  himself  in 
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the  cloak  of  strict  constructionism, 
which  is  good.  But  when  it  comes  to  his 
duties  with  regard  to  the  legislature,  he 
dons  the  mantle  of  monarchy.  No 
amount  of  Vice  Presidential  oratory  can 
now  hide  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
is  in  grave  danger.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  defying  not  just  the  traditions 
of  the  southland,  but  also  the  concerns 
of  thoughtful  Americans  all  across  this 
Republic.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  it,  and 
I  do  not  think  my  fellow  countrymen  are 
about  to  be  bamboozled  either. 

Let  us  wake  up.  The  press  goes  off 
halfcocked  and  bellows  "Hollings 
Pitches  Tent  in  Peacenik  Camp."  What 
peacenik,  tell  me  please,  has  stood  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  for  the  past  4 
years,  since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  and 
pleaded  and  begged  for  military  victory 
in  Vietnam?  Another  paper  bleats  ••Giv- 
ing Aid  and  Comfort  to  Hanoi."  Well,  I 
will  tell  you  where  I  pitch  my  tent — in 
the  campground  of  the  Constitution,  in 
the  separation  of  powers  that  has  pro- 
tected us  from  Executive  tyranny.  And  I 
will  tell  you  who  I  give  aid  and  comfort 
to — to  those  red-blooded  Americans  who 
have  stood  on  the  rock  of  the  Constitu- 
tion through  good  times  and  bad. 

I  stand  with  that  great  patriot  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  whom  Richard  Nixon  eulo- 
gizes, but  fails  to  heed.  In  March  of  1954, 
Eisenhower  said,  and  I  quote: 

There  Is  going  to  be  no  Involvement  of 
America  In  war  unless  it  Is  the  result  of  the 
constitutional  process  that  is  placed  upon 
Congress  to  declare  It.  Now.  let  us  have  that 
clear. 

That  is  what  President  Eisenhowerr" 
who  was  then  our  Commauider  in  Chief, 
said. 

I  stand  with  John  Foster  Dulles,  who 
nobody  ever  called  a  peacenik,  when  he 
told  the  French  in  1954  that  even  a 
single  air  strike  to  relieve  Dienbienphu 
could  not  be  authorized  by  Elsenhower 
•'without  action  by  Congress  because  to 
do  so  was  beyond  the  President's  consti- 
tutional powers." 

And  I  stand  with  a  young  Member  of 
the  House  in  1947  who  said: 

The  matters  which  have  come  before  us 
involving  foreign  policy  generally  have  come 
before  us  after  the  deed  has  been  done.  The 
Congress  has  come  In  after  the  decision  has 
been  made  by  our  State  Department  and  by 
the  executive  branch. 

The  Congressman  went  on: 

The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  is  this: 
Does  the  gentleman  not  feel  that  a  true 
bipartisan  foreign  f>olicy  means  that  it  must 
be  bipartisan  in  its  Inception  and  creation 
as  well  as  in  its  execution? 

The  concerned  young  lawmaker  was 
the  Representative  from  California, 
Richard  Milhous  Nixon,  and  the  ques- 
tion that  vexed  him  then  is  more  perti- 
nent than  ever.  Would  that  he  still  wor- 
ried about  it. 

The  issue  we  are  debating  is  not  the 
President's  sincerity  nor  his  devotion  to 
what  he  sees  as  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Nation.  The  question  goes  to  the  very 
foundations  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. No  one  doubts  that  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man acted  out  of  noble  patriotism  when 
he  moved  to  repel  Communist  aggression 
In  Korea.  No  one  doubts  that  three  Pres- 


idents— Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — ac- 
celerated our  involvement  in  Vietnam  in 
the  dedicated  belief  that  they  were  serv- 
ing the  cause  of  Americanism. 

Yet  throughout  the  decade  of  the  1960's 
Presidents  received  one  piece  of  bad  ad- 
vice after  another— or  at  least  ignored 
the  good  advice,  which  I  think  Is  the 
more  accurate  judgment.  Unilateral  pol- 
icy decisions  have  been  made  in  the 
executive  branch  that  time  has  always 
quickly  mocked.  The  voice  of  the  people 
has  not  been  heard.  Instead,  the  Presi- 
dent turned  inward  upon  his  office. 

Checks  and  balances  and  separation 
of  powers  were  written  into  the  Consti- 
tution to  provide  against  this  very  thing. 
The  President  must  be  protected  from 
his  own  Isolation,  from  being  stranded 
on  an  island  with  his  own  small  band 
of  advisers  and  confidants.  He  must  be 
shielded  from  the  possibility  of  his  own 
misjudgment. 

We  see  here  not  only  the  Constitution 
or  the  technicality  of  the  provision  of 
constitutional  law,  but  the  very  reason 
for  this  provision  in  the  first  place.  It 
was  never  proven  better  than  by  the  war 
in  Cambodia  and  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Were  it  not  for  the  Senate  and 
the  action  here  on  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  the  administration  might 
have  been  much  slower  in  withdrawing 
the  troops  from  Cambodia.  Time  and 
time  again  the  President  has  fudged  on 
Cambodia.  He  has  moved  100  miles  in- 
land with  air  power,  which  he  said  he 
would  never  do.  He  said  South  Viet- 
namese forces  would  pull  out  with  us. 
but  they  are  still  there. 

The  best  of  minds  and  the  best  of  in- 
tent continue  to  frustrate  us,  because 
over  the  very  policy  to  get  us  out  buries 
us  deeper.  When  Senator  Stennis  spoke 
last  month  in  opposition  to  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  he  stated: 

That  fact  Is  that,  by  the  action  we  txwk 
in  Cambodia,  we  have  not — I  repeat,  we 
have  not — assumed  or  undertaken  any  new 
national  commitment  whatsoever.  We  have 
not  committed  ourselves  to  military  sup- 
port for  the  Cambodian  government.  Nor 
have  we  promised  shipments  of  American 
arms  or  committed  ourselves  to  send  military 
advisers.  I  continue  to  oppose  all  of  these 
steps. 

Yet  here,  as  we  close  the  debate,  we 
flind  that  on  behalf  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  meets  himself  coming 
aroimd  the  comer.  There  is  a  new  com- 
mitment— not  official — but  certain  it  is 
a  moral  one  in  that  we  have  dragged 
Cambodia  into  a  hot  war  that  she  was 
not  prepared  to  fight.  As  we  declared 
against  military  support,  the  fact  is  at 
this  very  moment  the  morning  news 
headlines  military  support  for  Cambodia. 
Our  pilots  fly  in  their  defense  tmd  we 
state  no  promise  of  American  arms,  yet 
$7.9  million  in  American  arms  are  com- 
mitted. As  we  say  no  military  advisers 
are  committed  for.  a  military  mission  of 
17  has  opened  up  in  Phnompenh  and 
military  advisers  remain  on  with  the 
South  Vietnam  forces.  So  the  need  for 
the  Constitution,  as  well  as  its  wisdom 
at  this  hour,  is  manifest. 

Were  It  not  for  the  action  in  this  debate 
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we  would  be  far  more  involved  in  South- 
east Asia,  particularly  Cambodia,  than 
ever  before.  That  is  the  reason  for  this 
constitutional  provision. 

The  founders  of  this  country  provided 
a  whole  series  of  brilliant  mechanisms  to 
protect  the  President  from  the  pitfalls  of 
such  misjudgment.  They  did  so  not  for 
technical,  legalistic  reasons,  not  to  insure 
that  one  group  of  politicians  could  hold 
sway  over  another.  They  did  so  in  order 
that  our  policy  would  always  be  an  Amer- 
can  policy — arrived  at  not  Just  by  the 
President,  but  by  the  people,  their  repre- 
sentatives and  the  Chief  Executive.  And, 
unless  we  get  back  on  that  track,  and  get 
back  on  it  soon,  our  continuation  as  a 
constitutional  democracy  is  imperiled. 

I  will  cast  my  vote  iJjfl|favor  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amenditfMt.  It  is  the 
policy  agreed  on  by  President  smd  Con- 
gress last  December.  I  do  so  partly  on 
policy  grounds — to  pull  back  from  an  im- 
wise  widening  of  the  war.  an  escalation 
that  can  only  delay  our  disengagement 
from  Southesist  Asia. 

No  matter  how  many  television  talks 
the  President  makes,  no  matter  how 
many  hand-picked  commissions  he  sends 
to  Cambodia  to  obscure  the  issue,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  erred.  The  issue  Is  not 
military  strategy,  the  Issue  is  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Constitution  is  aUve  and  liv- 
ing here  in  America.  The  stark  tragedy 
of  it  all  is  that  the  Constitution  could 
have  saved  him  and  spared  us.  So,  I  vote 
also  on  constitutional  grounds — to  insure 
the  separation  of  powers  and  to  discharge 
my  oath  to  defend  and  uphold  the  instru- 
ment of  our  Government. 

And  I  do  so  for  one  other  reason,  Mr. 
President — to  build  back  into  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  a  sense  of  trust,  of  cred- 
ibility in  the  words  and  actions  of  our 
Government.  I  believe  very  strongly  that 
the  lack  of  this  trust  is  at  the  root  of 
many  of  the  disturbances  that  trouble 
our  land.  People  just  don't  feel  them- 
selves a  part  of  government  any  more. 
And  when  it  comes  to  the  foremost  con- 
cern of  us  all — the  wai  in  Vietnam — 
they  feel  that  the  Congress  Is  not  a  part 
of  government  anymore,  that  somehow 
war  is  just  a  one-man  game.  I  am  not 
just  talking  about  the  young.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  young  and  old,  northerner  and 
southerner,  easterner  and  westerner. 
There  is  no  generation  gap  here — there 
is  a  credibility  gap  and  before  America 
can  go  forward,  that  gap  must  be  closed. 
With  331,000  casualties,  no  one  man 
should  want  to  bear  the  burden  of  deci- 
sion. Instead  of  opposing,  the  President 
should  be  pleading  for  the  support  of  the 
Congress.  And  instead  of  avoiding  its 
constitutional  burden,  the  Congress 
should  begin  to  bear  It. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  are  mired 
down  in  the  mud  and  muck  of  the  Jun- 
gle as  never  before.  Our  foreign  policy 
is  exhausted  and  our  domestic  institu- 
tions are  In  grave  danger.  It  does  not 
concern  only  a  faroff  war.  It  threatens 
the  very  fabric  of  our  national  life.  Twist 
the  Constitution  a  little  bit  here,  wrench 
it  a  little  there,  and  before  long  all  the 
safeguards  which  have  served  us  so  well 
will  perish.  While  trying  to  gain  Inde- 
pendence 10,000  miles  away,  we  will  have 
abandoned  it  here  at  home. 


ExHisrr  1 

PRESmENT'S   MESSAGX  TO   CONGRESS,   AUGX7ST   S 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  night  I  announced  1»  the  American 
people  that  the  North  Vietnamese  regime 
had  conducted  further  deliberate  attacks 
against  U.S.  naval  vessels  operating  in  In- 
ternational waters,  and  that  I  had  therefore 
directed  air  action  against  gunboats  and 
supporting  facilities  used  In  these  hostile 
operations.  This  air  action  has  now  been 
carried  out  with  substantial  damage  to  the 
boats  and  facilities.  Two  U.S.  aircraft  were 
lost  in  the  action. 

After  consultation  with  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  In  the  Congress.  I  further  an- 
nounced a  decision  to  ask  the  Congress  for 
a  resolution  expressing  the  unity  and  de- 
termination of  the  United  States  in  sup- 
porting freedom  and  in  protecting  peace  In 
southeast  Asia. 

These  latest  actions  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese regime  have  given  a  new  and  grave 
turn  to  the  already  serious  situation  In 
southeast  Asia.  Our  commitments  In  that 
area  are  well  known  to  the  Congress.  They 
were  first  made  in  1964  by  President  Elsen- 
hower. They  were  further  defined  In  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  February  1955. 

This  treaty  with  its  accompanying  pro- 
tocol obligates  the  United  States  and  other 
members  to  act  in  accordance  with  their 
constitutional  processes  to  meet  Communist 
aggression  against  any  of  the  parties  or  pro- 
tocol states. 

Our  policy  In  southeast  Asia  has  been  con- 
sistent and  unchanged  since  1954.  I  summa- 
rized It  on  June  2  In  four  simple  propositions : 

1.  America  keeps  her  word.  Here  as  else- 
where, we  must  and  shall  honor  our  com- 
mitments. 

2.  The  issue  is  the  future  of  southeast  Asia 
as  a  whole.  A  threat  t»  any  nation  in  that 
region  Is  a  threat  to  aU,  and  a  threat  to  us. 

3.  Our  purpose  is  peace.  We  have  no  mili- 
tary, political,  or  territorial  ambitions  in  the 
area. 

4.  This  is  not  fust  a  jungle  war,  but  a 
struggle  for  freedom  on  every  front  of  hu- 
man activity.  Our  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  in  pcir- 
tlcular  has  the  purpose  of  helping  these 
countries  to  repel  aggression  and  crtrengthen 
their  Independence. 

The  threat  to  the  free  nations  of  south- 
east Asia  has  long  been  clear.  The  North 
Vietnamese  regime  has  constantly  sought  to 
take  over  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  This 
Communist  regime  has  violated  the  Geneva 
accords  for  Vietnam.  It  has  systematically 
conducted  a  campaign  of  subversion,  which 
Includes  the  direction,  training,  and  supply 
of  personnel  and  arms  for  the  conduct  of 
guerrilla  warfare  in  South  Vietnamese  ter- 
ritory. In  Laos,  the  North  Vietnamese  regime 
has  maintained  military  forces,  used  Laotian 
territory  for  infiltration  into  South  Viet- 
nam, and  most  recently  carried  out  combat 
operations — all  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Oeneva  agreements  of  1962. 

In  recent  months,  the  actions  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  regime  have  become  steadUy 
more  threatening.  In  May,  following  new 
acts  of  Communist  aggression  in  Laos,  the 
United  States  undertook  reconnaissance 
flights  over  Laotian  territory,  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  Laos.  These  flights 
had  the  essential  mission  of  determlnmg  the 
situation  m  territory  where  Communist 
forces  were  preventing  Inspection  by  the  In- 
ternational Control  Oommlssion.  When  the 
Communists  attacked  these  aircraft,  I  re- 
sponded by  furnishing  escort  flghters  with 
Instructions  to  fire  when  fired  upon.  Thus, 
these  latest  North  Vietnamese  attacks  on  our 
naval  vessels  are  not  the  first  direct  attack 
on  armed  forces  of  the  United  l^tates. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  I  have 
concluded  that  I  should  now  ask  the  Con- 


gress, on  its  part,  to  Join  in  affirming  the 
national  determination  that  all  such  attacks 
will  be  met,  and  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  In  its  basic  policy  of  assisting  the 
free  nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their  free- 
dom. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  made  clear,  the 
United  States  Intends  no  rashness,  and  seeks 
no  wider  war.  We  must  make  It  clear  to  all 
that  the  United  States  Is  united  in  Its  deter- 
mination to  bring  Sbout  the  end  of  Com- 
munist subversion  and  aggression  In  the 
area.  We  seek  the  full  and  effective  restora- 
tion of  the  International  agreements  signed 
in  Oeneva  in  1954,  with  respect  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  again  in  Geneva  in  1962,  with 
resp>ect  to  Laos. 

I  recommend  a  resolution  expressing  the 
support  of  the  Congress  for  all  necessary  ac- 
tion to  protect  our  Armed  Forces  and  to  as- 
sist nations  covered  by  the  SEATO  Treaty.  At 
the  same  time,  I  assiire  the  Congress  that  we 
shall  continue  readily  to  explore  any  avenues 
of  political  solution  that  will  effectively 
guarantee  the  removal  of  Communist  sub- 
version and  the  preservation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nations  of  the  area. 

The  resolution  could  well  be  based  upon 
similar  resolutions  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  the  past — to  meet  the  threat  to  Formosa 
in  1955,  to  meet  the  threat  to  the  Middle 
East  In  1957,  and  to  meet  the  threat  in 
Cuba  m  1962.  It  could  state  in  the  simplest 
terms  the  resolve  and  support  of  the  Con- 
gress for  action  to  deal  appropriately  with 
attacks  against  our  Armed  Forces  and  to 
defend  freedom  and  preserve  peace  in  south- 
east Asia  in  accordance  with  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
such  a  resolution  promptly  and  thus  to  give 
convincing  evidence  to  the  aggressive  Com- 
munist nations,  and  to  the  world  as  a  whole, 
that  our  policy  in  southeast  Asia  wlil  be 
carried  forward — and  that  the  p>eace  and  se- 
curity of  the  area  will  be  preserved. 

The  events  of  this  week  would  In  any 
event  have  made  the  passage  of  a  congres- 
sional resolution  essential.  But  there  Is  an 
additional  reason  for  doing  so  at  a  time 
when  we  are  entering  on  3  months  of  polit- 
ical camf>algning.  Hostile  nations  must  un- 
derstand that  in  such  a  period  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  protect  Its  national 
Interests,  and  that  In  these  matters  there  Is 
no  division  among  tis. 

Ltkdon  B.  Jornson. 

The  Weote  Hottse,  August  5,  1964. 


Presioent  Signs  Congressional  RssoLtrnoN 
ON  Southeast  Asia 

(Remarks  by  President  Johnson) 

My  fellow  Americans,  1  week  ago,  half  a 
world  away,  our  nation  was  faced  by  the 
challenge  of  deliberate  and  unprovoked  acts 
of  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  cause 
of  peace  clearly  required  that  we  respond 
with  a  prompt  and  unmistakable  reply. 

As  Commander  In  Chief,  the  responsibility 
was  mine — and  mine  alone.  I  gave  the  orders 
for  that  reply,  and  It  has  been  given. 

But,  as  President,  there  rested  upon  me 
still  another  responsibility — the  responsibil- 
ity of  submitting  our  course  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  for  them  to  verify 
it  or  veto  it.  I  directed  that  to  be  done  last 
Tuesday,  too. 

Within  24  hours,  the  resolution  before  me 
now  ha'd  been  placed  before  each  House  of 
Congress.  In  each  House,  the  resolution  was 
promptly  examined  In  committee  and  re- 
ported for  action.  In  each  House,  there  fol- 
lowed free  sjid  serious  debate.  In  each  House, 
the  resolution  was  passed  on  Friday  last — 
with  a  total  of  502  votes  In  support  and  2 
opposed. 

Thus,  today,  our  course  is  clearly  known 
In  every  land.  There  can  be  no  mistake — ^no 
miscalculation — of  where  America  stands  or 
what  this  generation  of  Americans  stand  for. 
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The  muLnlmlty  oX  the  Congress  Reflects  the 
un&mmlty  of  the  country. 

This  resolution  Is  short.  It  Is  itralghtlor- 
wajtl.  X  hope  U  will  be  read  aroun4  the  world. 
The  position  of  the  United  States  la  stated 
plainly.  j 

To  any  armed  attack  upon  oub  forces,  we 
shall  reply.  1 

To  any  m  Southeast  Asia  who  ask  for  help 
In  defending  their  freedom,  we  soall  give  It. 

In  that  region,  there  Is  nothlni  we  covet, 
nothing  we  seek — no  territory,  io  military 
position,  no  political  ambition.  Clur  one  de- 
sire— our  one  determination — laj  that  the 
people  of  Southeast  Asia  be  left  in  peace  to 
work  out  their  own  destinies  inl  their  own 
way. 

This  resolution  stands  squarelyj  within  the 
four  courners  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
XTnlted  States  It  Is  clearly  ccnsistcnt  with 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  tjhe  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  I 

This  Is  another  new  page  In  the Joustandlng 
record  of  accomplishment  the  88th  Congress 
Is  writing.  J 

Americans  of  all  parties  and  j^llosophles 
can  be  justly  proud  and  Justl^  grateful: 
proud  that  democracy  has  once  figaln  dem- 
onstrated Its  capacity  to  act  iwlftly  and 
decisively  against  aggressors;  grateful  that 
there  Is  In  our  National  Oovernn^ent  under- 
standing, accord,  and  unity  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislative  branehes — with- 
out regard  to  partisanship.  Thy  Is  a  great 
strength  that  we  must  preserve.  \ 

This  resolution  confirms  and  reinforces 
powers  of  the  Presidency.  I  pledge  to  all 
Americans  to  use  those  powers  with  all  the 
wisdom  and  Judgment  Ood  granip  to  me. 

It  Is  everlastingly  right  that ,  we  should 
be  resolute  In  reply  to  aggressloni  and  stead- 
fast in  support  of  o\ir  friends. 

But  It  Is  everlastingly  necessary  that  our 
actions  should  be  careful  and  measured.  We 
are  the  most  powerful  of  aU  iatlons — we 
mtut  strive  also  to  be  the  most  responsible 
of  nations. 

So.  in  thU  spirit,  and  with  tbfs  pledge,  I 
now  sign  this  resolution. 

ExHiBrr  2 
[Prom  the  Charleeton  (B.C.)  I  News  & 
Courier.  June  29.  1970J 
War  Powxas  Debate  Began  Wrrf  Founding 
Fatbxks 
(EDrroE's  NoTK. — The  Senate's! vote  Tues- 
day on  the  question  of  who  has  tbe  power  to 
wage   war  Is  but  another  step   In  a  debate 
that  began  with  the  Pounding    Fathers  183 
years  ago.  The  following  article   traces  the 
development  of  the  Issue  during  the  history 
of  this  nation.) 


(By  Don  McLeod) 
Washington. — The  framers  of 


the  Consti- 


tution intended  that  Congress  vould  decide 
when  this  country  should  go  to  war.  The 
president's  war  powers  were  to  pt  those  of 
a  super  general  or  admiral. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  were  a^  concerned 
over  where  the  war  powers  shoil  d  Ue  as  the 
senators  now  debating  the  subject  of  con- 
stitutional authority. 

They  haggled  over  the  dlffereAce  between 
"making"  war  and  "declaring  '  war.  feared 
a  powerful  executive  who  mlgfit  start  war 
on  his  own,  and  reached  a  compromise  that 
served  for  a  century  before  beln|g  eroded  by 
aggressive  presidents.  j 

When  the  subject  came  up  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  In  Philadelphia,  Pierce 
Butler  of  South  Carolina  suggested  giving 
the  war  muring  authority  to  t)^  president. 

"He  was  for  vesting  the  p<^er  In  the 
president,"  noted  James  Madlsoft.  "who  will 
have  all  the  requisite  qualities,  and  will  not 
make  war  but  when  the  nation  will  support 
It." 

Elbrldge  Oerry  of  Maasacl^usetts  was 
shocked. 

"Mr.  Oerry  never  ezpectMl  t^  hear  In  a 


republic  a  motion  to  empower  the  executive 
alone  to  declare  war,"  Madison  added  to  his 
notes. 

Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut  finally  sug- 
gested the  solution  that  prevailed:  "The  ex- 
ecutive should  be  able  to  repel  and  not  to 
commence  war." 

When  the  delegates  were  done,  Congress 
was  given  sole  power  to  "provide  for  the 
common  defense  ...  to  declare  war  ...  to 
raise  and  support  armies  ...  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy." 

"The  President."  says  the  Constitution, 
"shall  be  commander  In  chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
mllltla  of  the  several  states,  when  called 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States  .  . 

When  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  minister  to 
Paris,  heard  of  the  arrangement,  he  rejoiced 
that  the  legislative  branch  would  "hold  In 
leash  the  dogs  of  war."  But  as  president,  he 
would  be  among  the  first  to  stretch  the  rule. 

As  the  convention  progressed  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1787  Butler  began  to  have  reservations 
about  the  power  being  given  the  chief  execu- 
tive. 

"Why  might  not  a  Catallne  or  a  Cromwell 
arise  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  others?"  he 
asked  the  convention. 

Having  overthrown  the  rule  of  a  king, 
young  America  feared  monarchy  and  was 
reluctant  to  cede  to  a  president  executive 
powers  traditionally  ascribed  to  kings. 

Barly  in  the  convention,  the  delegates  In 
Independence  Hall  took  up  a  draft  resolution 
that  would  have  given  the  new  chief  execu- 
tive the  powers  then  held  by  the  Continental 
Congress. 

Charles  Coatsworth  Pinckney,  advocate  of 
a  vigorous  executive,  rose  to  share  his  con- 
cern that  "the  executive  powers  of  Congress 
might  extend  to  p>eace  and  war,  which  would 
render  the  executive  a  monarchy,  of  the 
worst  kind,  to  wit  an  elective  one." 

Madison  agreed  that  the  executive  powers 
should  be  restricted.  They  should  not,  be 
said,  "Include  the  rights  of  war  and  peace. 
Lest  "we  shall  have  the  evils  of  elective 
monarchies  .  .  ." 

"It  was  at  first  proposed  to  vest  the  sole 
power  of  making  peace  or  war  in  the  Senate," 
Butler  reported  to  the  South  Carolina  legis- 
lature, "but  this  was  objected  to  as  Inimical 
to  the  genius  of  the  republic,  by  destroying 
the  necessary  balance  they  were  anxious  to 
preserve. 

"Some  gentlemen  were  Inclined  to  give  this 
power  to  the  President:  but  It  was  objected 
to,  as  throwing  into  his  bands  the  influence 
of  a  monarch,  having  an  opportunity  of  in- 
volving his  country  in  a  war  whenever  he 
wished  to  promote  her  destruction." 

The  general  field  of  foreign  relations  and 
treaty  making  were  Included  In  the  concern. 

"The  history  of  human  conduct,"  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  observed,  "does  not  warrant 
that  exalted  opinion  of  human  virtue  which 
would  make  it  wise  in  a  nation  to  commit 
interests  of  so  delicate  and  momentous  a 
kind  as  those  which  concern  Its  Intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  sole  dis- 
posal of  a  magistrate,  created  by  circum- 
stances, as  would  be  a  president  of  the  United 
States." 

The  convention  iMgan  Its  solution  by  de- 
fining and  dividing  authority  according  to 
the  role  ascribed  to  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment and  providing  overlapping  controls. 

The  Congress,  traditional  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  Initiate  war;  the  president,  as 
chief  executive,  would  administer  it.  The 
president,  as  the  administrator,  would  han- 
dle diplomatic  chores,  but  the  treaties  he 
negotiated  would  be  subjected  to  legtslatlvs 
approval. 

The  right  of  one  branch  to  question  the 
acts  of  another  was  not  only  permitted.  It 
was  required.  As  Madison  explained  In  the 
Federalist  Papers,  "unless  these  departments 
be  so  Tar  connected  and  blended  as  to  give 


to  each  a  constitutional  control  over  the 
others,  the  degree  of  separation  which  the 
maxim  requires  as  essential  to  a  free  govern- 
ment, can  never  in  practice,  be  duly  main- 
tained." 

The  war-making  clause  Initially  considered 
by  the  convention  read  that  Congress  would 
have  the  power  "to  make  war."  But  to  define 
the  function  more  keenly  and  separate  It 
from  the  executive's  task,  the  phrase  was 
modified  on  a  motion  by  Madison  and  Gerry 
to  substitute  the  word  "declare." 

It  was  understood  that,  while  the  legisla- 
ture should  make  the  decision,  leadmg  the 
war  effort  was  definitely  a  job  for  a  single 
strong  band,  not  a  debating  legislature. 

"The  direction  of  war  Implies  the  direction 
of  the  common  strength,"  Hamilton  declared 
In  support  of  the  arrangement,  "and  the 
power  of  directing  and  employing  the  com- 
mon strength,  forms  an  usual  and  essential 
part  In  the  definition  of  the  executive  au- 
thority." 

Hamilton's  proposed  constitution  would 
have  defined  the  president's  role  as  "to  have 
the  direction  of  war  when  authorized  or 
begun."  Although  the  wording  is  less  pre- 
cise In  the  finished  product,  this  was  evi- 
dently the  meaning  the  convention  intended. 

"It  vrould  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
the  supreme  command  and  direction  of  the 
mllitai^  and  naval  forces,  as  first  general 
and  admiral  of  the  confederacy,"  Hamilton 
explained. 

So  clear  to  the  delegates  was  this  plctxire 
of  the  president  as  director  of  war  opera- 
tions, or  general  of  troops  and  admiral  of 
fleets,  that  It  caused  some  concern. 

As  the  convention  neared  a  conclusion, 
Madison  and  Butler  strove  to  add  another 
check  to  the  president's  power  over  war.  They 
moved  to  authorize  a  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  to  make  peace  treaties, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  president. 

"The  President."  Madison  said,  "wotild  nec- 
essarily derive  so  much  power  and  Impor- 
tance from  a  state  of  war  that  he  might  be 
tempted,  if  authorized,  to  Impede  a  treaty  of 
peace." 

But  the  motion  failed.  Nathaniel  Oorham, 
a  Boston  merchant  but  experienced  In  gov- 
ernment as  president  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  pointed  out  that  "The  means  of 
carrying  on  the  war  would  not  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  president  but  of  the  legisla- 
ture." 

Her«  was  the  clincher.  Congress  would 
hold  the  purse-strings,  and  thereby  could 
stop  any  president  from  waging  war  against 
the  will  of  the  legislature. 

Although  Madison  and  Sherman  had  sug- 
gested that  the  power  to  repel  sudden  at- 
tacks be  left  to  the  president,  this  power  was 
not  specifically  granted  In  the  Constitution, 
which  stipulates  that  Congress  shall  hold 
the  power  "to  repel  Invasions." 

However,  since  the  convention  debate  In- 
dicates It  was  Intended  that  the  president 
should  have  this  authority  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  he  does.  In  the  20th  century  this 
has  come  to  the  right  to  push  the  nuclear 
button  In  defense — but  not  In  offense. 

"Yet  after  all,"  Butler  wrote,  "I  am  free 
to  acknowledge  that  bis  powers  are  full 
great,  and  greater  than  I  was  disposed  to 
make  them. 

"Nor.  between  xis,  do  I  believe  they  would 
have  been  so  great  had  not  many  of  the 
members  cast  their  eyes  toward  General 
Washington  as  president;  and  shaped  their 
Ideas  of  the  powers  to  be  given  to  a  presi- 
dency, by  their  opinions  of  his  virtue." 

Washington  did  not  disappoint  them.  But 
two  centuries  of  actual  practice  In  war  and 
peace  have  seen  presidents  assuming  more 
and  more  of  the  war-making  prerogative. 

The   drift  from  the  carefully  laid  rules 

came  over  the  word  "declare"— -an  Issue  at 

the  heart  of  the  numerotis  lawsuits  currently 

attacking  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  first  war  the  new  republic  fought  was 
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undeclared.  For  almost  three  years,  begin- 
ning in  late  1798,  the  United  States  waged  a 
naval  war  with  France  without  a  formal 
declaration. 

But  Congress  did  authorize  the  actions 
taken  against  France  by  President  John 
Adams,  and  all  concerned  were  satisfied  that 
the  arrangement  was  constitutional. 

Since  the  framers  had  used  the  word 
"declare"  primarily  to  differentiate  between 
the  initiation  and  the  administration  of  war. 
It  was  assumed  that  congressional  permission 
was  all  that  was  required. 

Still,  the  absence  of  a  declaration  is  used 
today  by  some  to  challenge  the  legality  of 
Vietnam  war  and  by  others  to  support  the 
theory  that  a  president  can  make  war  with- 
out Congress.  Neither  was  considered  the 
case  at  the  time. 

Jefferson  established  another  precedent 
when  he  sent  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean 
in  1801  to  protect  American  shipping  from 
Barbary  pirates.  It  was  assumed  no  declara- 
tion of  war  was  needed  for  a  defensive  action. 
His  action  set  a  precedent  that  led  during  the 
19th  century  to  an  assumption  that  presi- 
dents had  the  power  to  protect  American 
lives  and  property  overseas. 

Similarly  the  practice  of  hot  pursuit  and 
the  view  that  presidents  have  authority  to 
initiate  hostilities  to  protect  \3S.  troops  be- 
came traditions  not  specifically  legalized  by 
the  Constituents  •  •  •  and  congresses  fol- 
lowed the  system  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
rather  closely  until  the  dawn  of  this  war- 
filled  century. 

A  signal  of  changing  times  came  in  1900 
when  President  William  McKlnley,  contend- 
ing that  he  had  authority  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives,  sent  troops  into  China  to  help 
crush  the  Boxer  rebellion. 

The  door  had  been  opened,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  succeeded  McKlnley,  rushed 
through  it. 

Roosevelt  boasted  he  would  "not  dream" 
of  seeking  congressional  permission  for  his 
Caribbean  Interventions.  A  legislature,  he 
believed,  was  "not  well  fitted  for  the  shaping 
of  foreign  policy." 

Furthermore,  said  Roosevelt,  he  felt 
obliged  to  set  precedents  "which  successors 
may  follow  even  if  they  are  unwilling  to  take 
the  initiative  themselves." 

And  Roosevelt's  precedent,  illegal  or  not, 
has  been  followed,  right  down  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  armed  intervention  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  as  late  as  1966. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  asked  congres- 
sional permission  to  u.«e  armed  force  to  re- 
dress grievances  felt  by  the  United  States 
over  a  comic  opera  incident  between  U.S. 
sailors  and  Mexican  authorities  at  Tampico 
m  1914.  However,  hearing  of  a  new  develop- 
ment, WUaon  rushed  In  his  troops  to  seize 
Vera  Cruz  without  waiting  for  Congress  to 
act. 

Wilson's  more  ardent  supporters  In  the 
Senate  sought  something  similar  to  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution.  It  didnt  pass  and  the 
occupation  forces  were  withdrawn  after  a 
short  stay.  But  two  years  later,  Wilson  acted 
on  his  own  again,  sending  General  John  J. 
Pershing  Into  Mexico  after  the  bandit  Pancho 
VUla. 

Wilson  also  stretched  the  presidential  war 
powers  by  sending  American  troops  to  Rus- 
sia in  1918 — after  the  new  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment had  made  peace  with  Germany — in 
a  futile  effort  at  reopening  the  Eastern  front. 

When  President  Harry  S.  Trxunan  plunged 
the  United  States  Into  the  Korean  War  as  a 
"police  action"  he  consulted  congressional 
leaders  but  almost  entirely  on  his  own,  with- 
out official  authorization  from  Congress. 

When  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  sent 
American  soldiers  to  Vietnam  as  advisers  and 
when  President  John  P.  Kennedy  increased 
the  numbers,  they  acted  independently. 

But  when  Johnson  committed  U.S.  troops 
to  the  battle  In  number  In  1964  under  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  he  was  acting  by 


congressional    authorization    just    as    John 
Adams  bad  in  1798. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  majority  leader  without  losing  any 
of  the  time  previously  allotted  to  me  for 
this  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos.  982, 
983,  and  984. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ROSEANNE  JONES 

The  bUl  (H.R.  2047)  for  the  reUef  of 
Roseanne  Jones  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
untmimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-878),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSK 

The  proposed  legislation  would  confer 
Jurisdiction  on  the  VS.  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  California,  South- 
em  Division,  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions of  section  2401  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  statute  of  limita- 
tions, laches,  or  li^Ms  of  time,  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claims 
of  Roseanne  Jones,  a  minor,  against  the 
United  States  based  on  Injuries  and  dis- 
ability suffered  as  the  result  of  an  operation 
performed  upon  her  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hos- 
pital at  San  Diego  In  1969. 

STATKMENT 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
set  forth  the  facts  of  the  case  as  foUows: 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  in  Its  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  defers  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  Indicated  that  It  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  bill's  enactment. 

Roseanne  Jones,  the  daughter  of  a  Navy 
seaman,  was  operated  on  for  a  tumor  of  the 
sktUl  In  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  on  January  28,  1959.  In  March  of  that 
year  an  examination  of  the  child  by  an 
ophthalmologist  disclosed  that  she  was  suf- 
fering with  a  type  of  blindness.  On  Octo- 
ber 30,  1964,  her  blindness  was  diagnosed  as 
permanent. 

On  April  13,  1965.  Roseanne  Jones,  through 
her  guardian  ad  litem,  the  UJS.  National 
Bank,  filed  an  action  against  the  G,.«vernment 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
California.  The  complaint  alleged  negligence 
In  her  care  and  treatment  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Hospital,  San  Diego,  commencing  on  January 
28,  1959.  It  further  alleged  that  the  minor 
plaintiff  and  her  parents  were  advised  by  the 
Government  medical  personnel  that  her  loss 
of  vision  would  be  temporary,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  had  no  reason  to^  believe  otherwise 
until  advised  of  the  October  1964  diagnosis. 


On  May  8,  1967,  the  litigation  was  dis- 
missed on  motion  by  the  Government  baaed 
upon  the  plaintiff's  failure  to  prosecute  their 
claim.  The  files  of  the  Dep«Lrtinent  of  Jvistlce 
Indicate  that  plaintiff's  counsel  did  not  op- 
pose the  motion  because,  in  his  opinion,  a 
review  of  the  facts  and  law  Indicated  the 
case  was  baxred  by  the  applicable  statute  of 
limitations. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  is  an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  this  case  because  It  Is  readily 
apparent  that  the  rights  of  the  minor  child 
may  have  been  prejudiced  by  this  failure  to 
pursue  the  action.  In  this  connection,  the 
committee  notes  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  Its  report  to  the  committee  stated 
that  it  is  that  Department's  view  that  there 
Is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  claim 
filed  as  outlined  above  of  Roseanne  Jones  was 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

The  Department  of  Justice  report  contains 
a  reference  to  several  covu^  decisions  con- 
cerning the  running  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions in  situations  which  the  Department  of 
JusMce  feels  are  parallel  to  those  existing  In 
the  Roseanne  Jones  case.  In  this  connection, 
the  Department  stated: 

"The  statute  of  limitations  applicable  to 
this  action  provides  that  a  tort  claim  against 
the  United  States  Is  barred  unless  brought 
within  2  years  from  the  time  the  claim  ac- 
crues (28  U.S.C.  2401(b) ).  In  an  action  based 
upon  alleged  medical  malpractice  It  has  been 
held  that  a  claim  accrues  when  plaintiff 
knew,  or  In  the  exercise  of  reasonable  dili- 
gence should  have  known,  of  the  acts  of  neg- 
ligence upon  which  the  claim  Is  based 
(Quintan  v.  United  States,  192  P.  Supp.  681, 
rev'd  304  P.  2d  234  (CJl.  6.  1962);  Hunger- 
ford  V.  United  States,  307  P.  2d  99  (C-A.  9, 
1962) ) .  In  the  instant  action  It  appears  clear 
that  the  parents  of  the  mmor  plaintiff  were 
aware  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
her  Injuries,  except  their  permanent  nature, 
by  1960.  This  would  not  seem  to  be  sufficient 
to  toU  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations to  allow  filing  of  this  action  subse- 
quent to  1962  (Broum,  v.  United  States,  353  P. 
2d  578  (C-A.  9,  1966)).  In  the  Broum  case 
the  court  found  that  the  parents  of  the 
minor  plaintiff,  more  than  2  years  prior  to  the 
Institution  of  suit,  were  informed  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  disability  of  the  minor 
plaintiff  and  its  relationship  to  prior  medical 
treatment.  Based  upon  this  finding  the  ap- 
pellate court  was  of  the  view  that  the  par- 
ents had  knowledge  sufficient  to  alert  a  rea- 
sonable person  that  there  may  have  been 
negligence  related  to  the  Injuries  for  which 
the  complaint  was  subsequently  made. 

"An  unreported  opinion,  filed  In  February 
of  1968,  In  the  case  of  Tracy  Louise  Condon  v. 
United  States  by  Judge  James  M.  Carter.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, raises  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
action  of  the  present  claimant  was  In  fact 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  In  the 
Condon  case  the  court  distinguished  the 
Brown  decision  and  held,  In  effect,  that  there 
must  be  actual  notice  of  the  specific  acts  of 
negligence  before  a  claim  for  malpractice 
will  accrue  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act.  In  the  Condon  case  the  minor  plaintiff 
was  bom  at  North  Island  Naval  Hospital  in 
1951.  Erne  to  an  Incompatibility  In  Rh  factors 
between  her  mother  and  father  she  suffered 
erythroblastosis  at  birth.  The  court  found 
that  the  Government's  i^yslcians  failed  to 
|nx>perly  treat  this  condition,  which  failure 
resulted  In  permanent  Injuries  to  the  child 
Including  cerete^  P^i^y  &Qd  deafness.  The 
Government  raised  the  Issue  of  statute  of 
limitations  since  the  evidence  eertabllshed 
that  the  parents  were  aware  of  the  child's  In- 
juries and  the  causal  connection  between 
those  Injuries  and  the  Rh  incompatibility 
more  t>'^"  2  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  their 
action  in  1962.  The  court  refused  to  accept 
this  dtfenae,  stating: 

"  'The  causes  of  Tracy's  condition  were 
very    complicated.    Becatise    of    the    limits 
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assistance. 


and 


medical  understanding  of  the 
were  unable  to  comprehend  the 
negligence  which  brought  about 
tlon   without   some   expert 
clear  that  even  though  the 
great   deal    about    the   Rh 
neither  one  had  knowledge  whic^ 
them  on  Inquiry  regarding  the  ' 
ministered  to  Tracy  after  her 

■■  'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Condon  knew 
disability  and  knew  It  was  in 
nected   with   the  Rh   positive 
factors  of  the  parents.  They  k 
born  Jaundiced  but  previous 
beeoa  bom  Jaundiced. 

•'  'Mrs.  Condon  was  told  tha 
brain  damage  but  was  not  told 
of    negligence.    The    doctor 
Tracy  for  deafness  In  1955 
the  cause  of  such  deafness. 

■•  "There   was   no   notice    to 
Condon  of  any  of  the  acts  of 
by  the  court   nor  would  a 
Condons  situation  have  reason 
whether    these    acts    of 


pferents.  they 

qature  of  the 

this  condl- 

It   is 

knew  a 


partnts 

Incompatibility, 
would  put 
treatment  ad- 
blrth. 

c  f  the  child's 

60|ae  way  con- 

negatlve 

Tracy  was 

(^lldren  had 


kneiv 


wfco 


nev6r 


negl  gence 
pel  son 


neglig  snce 


"Using  the  test  of  the  Condc^ 
may  be  argued  that  the  parents 
plaintiff  m  this  case  likewise 
sutBclent  knowledge  of  any  acts 
so  as  to  begin  the  running  of 
Umltotlons  prior  to  1964." 

After  outlining  the  law  and 
quoted    above,    the    Departmen ; 
stat.ed  that  while  It  Is  generalljp 
legislative  waiving  statute  of 
policy  grounds  in  the  absence  ol 
circumstances,  the  facts  of  this 
that  it  may  be  a  situation  In 
tive    waiver    of    the    statute    o 
would  be  warranted.  The 
fully  reviewed  the  facts  of  the 
law  as  outlined  by  the 
concluded  that  in  fact  this  is  a 
such  a  waiver  should  be  grante<i 
It  is  recommended  that  the  bill 
favorably. 

The  committee,  after  a  review  ■ 
going,  concurs  in  the  action 
House  of   Representatives   and 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R. 
amendment. 


decision  it 

of  the  minor 

not  have 

Df  negligence 

tie  statute  of 
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DepartD  lent 


Pre  sident 


I  ask 

printed  in 

the  report 

purposes  of 

the  excerpt 
the  Record, 


PEDRO  IRIZARRY  qUIDO 

The  bill  I  H.R.  5000 1  for  the  relief  of 
Pedro  Irizarry  Guido  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  to  havi 
the  Record  an  excerpt  frori 
(No.  91-979),  explaining  th€ 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

PTTKPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  Pedro  Irizarry  Guido,  of  San  Juan, 
PJl .  93,681.05  In  full  settlemen  of  his  claims 
for  additional  compensation  for  overtime 
and  nlghtwork  from  July  10,  1P46,  to  March 
24,  1952. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  In  House 
Report  No.  91-442  are  as  foUows 

The  Department  of  the  Arm;  ■ 
to  the  committee  on  a  similar 
Congress  outlined  the  facts  of 
closed  by  Its  investigation 
it  deferred   to  the   views  of 
whether  relief  should   be   ex 
Individual    In    this    case.    Th^ 
Oeneral  did  not  recommend  faforable 
The  bill  was  the  subject  of  a 
bearing  on  March  31.  1966.  At 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  HonoHble 
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Polanco-Abreu,  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico,  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee to  testify  In  support  of  the  bill.  At  the 
same  hearing.  Thomas  G.  Watklns,  represent- 
ing the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  also  appeared  to  testify  In  sup- 
port of  the  bin. 

The  Information  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee   esUblished  that   Mr.   Pedro   Irizarry 
Guido  has  been  employed  as  a  civilian  em- 
ployee by  the  Department  of  the  Army  since 
February  1946.  at  Fort  Buchanan,  P.R.  In  the 
period  from  July  10.  1946,  through  March  24. 
1952,  which  Is  the  time  relevant  to  the  claim 
embodied  in  this  bill,  he  was  employed  by 
the  Quartermaster  Supply  Office  of  that  In- 
stallation and  was  ^eclflcally  assigned  the 
duty  of  "night  duty  checker"  or  "clerk  on 
night    duty,"    This    position    required    Mr. 
Ouldo  to  serve  as  a  "watchman-caretaker" 
for  the  protection  of  the  quartermaster  prop- 
erty and  performance  of  other  miscellaneous 
duties  of  approximately   the  same  level  of 
difficulty.    These    Included    receiving    emer- 
gency shipments  after  regular  office  hours, 
answering  the  telephone,  and  taking  care  of 
all  routine  actions.  He  performed  these  duties 
between  4  p.m.  and  midnight  dally  except 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays.  His  posi- 
tion also  required  him  to  remain  on  the  In- 
stallation available  for  duty  untU  7:30  a.m. 
and  to  accompany  an  engineer  refrigeration 
checker  to   unlock   two  cold   storage  ware- 
hovises  at  3  a.m.  and  6  a.m.  dally.  Sleeping 
quarters  were  provided  for  him  at  the  Instal- 
lation  and  provision   was  made  for  eating 
and   sleeping  during   the   tour.   Mr.  Quldo's 
specific  duties  and  the  nature  of  his  position 
as  night  checker  remained  constant  from  the 
time  he  accepted  the  Job  to  March  24,  1952. 
Mr.  Ouldo  first  filed  a  claim  for  hla  night- 
work  on  July  4.  1955.  On  February  18,  1957, 
the  Comptroller  General  disallowed  the  claim 
on   the   grounds   that   available   records   do 
not  substantiate  the  overtime  and  nlghtwork 
claimed.  The  committee  feels  that  the  fact 
that  the  claim  was  filed  within  the  time  re- 
quired   for  payment  shows  that  Mr.  Guido 
was  diligent  in  his  attempts  to  exhaust  ad- 
ministrative remedies  available  to  him,  and 
further  that  he  act«d  prompUy  to  protect 
his  rights  in  this  case. 

Army  records  show  that  from  July  10. 
1946.  to  March  24,  1952,  Mr.  Guido  received  a 
fixed  annual  salary  for  the  Job  of  night 
checker.  These  records  also  show  that  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  his  salary  was  for  a  5- 
day,  40-hour  workweek  plus  overtime.  If  any. 
In  addition  he  received  a  night  differential 
allowance  for  his  regularly  assigned  night 
duty  hours.  Mr.  Guldo's  individual  earnings 
records  during  the  5  years  In  question  dis- 
close that  occasionally  he  performed  overtime 
services,  other  than  his  duties  in  unlocking 
the  warehouse  doors,  and  that  he  received 
payment  for  these  services  In  small  and  vary- 
ing amounts.  As  pertinent  time  and  atten- 
dance records  have  been  destroyed  according 
to  routine  records  management  procedtires. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  Identify  what  specific 
hours  of  overtime  were  reported  as  worked  or 
the  nature  of  the  work  performed. 

The  situation  as  reflected  both  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  report  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  report  Is  that  the  exact 
records  concerning  Mr.  Guldo's  extra  duties 
are  not  available.  The  Army  does  observe  that 
this  duty  entailed  approximately  1>4  hours 
every  night  and  that  further  the  performance 
of  these  duties  occurred  at  times  which  pre- 
vented uninterrupted  sleep.  The  Army  stated 
that  Mr.  Guido  performed  all  duties  In  this 
period  in  a  knowledgeable,  faithful,  and  com- 
mendable manner.  Further,  the  committee 
observes  that  the  Army  report  states  that 
available  records  suggest  that  Mr.  Guido  was 
paid  no  compensation  for  this  particular 
duty.  Based  upon  the  number  of  workdays  In 
each  pay  period  less  an  estimated  period  of 
leave,  the  Army  determined  that  an  award  of 
$3,581.05  would  be  an  appropriate  amount lo 


compensate  Mr.  Guido  for  the  time  spent  In 
performing  his  additional  duties.  This 
amount  would  represent  overtime  and  night 
differential  pay  for  the  time  estimated  by  the 
Army  that  Mr.  Guido  would  have  performed 
these  duties. 

A  consideration  of  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  has  led  the  commit- 
tee to  conclude  that  this  claim  should  be 
favorably  considered.  The  bill  provides  for  a 
payment  of  $3,581.05.  The  formula  followed 
by  the  Army  In  arriving  at  this  amount  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  solution  of  the  mattar 
which  can  be  obtained  in  the  light  of  aU  the 
circumstances.  Accordingly,  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably. 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House, 
the  committee  recommends  the  bill  favor- 
ably. 

ARTHUR  JEROME  OLINGER  AND 
GEORGE  HENRY  OLINGER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  703)  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Jerome  Olinger,  a  minor,  by  his  next 
friend,  his  father,  George  Henry  Olinger, 
and  George  Henry  Olinger,  Individually, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  2,  at  the  begirming  of  line 
1,  strike  out  "three"  and  Insert  "four"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rvpreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations,  bars 
of  laches,  or  lapse  of  time,  or  that  the  claims 
herein  arose  In  a  foreign  country.  Jurisdiction 
Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  HawaU  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon 
the  claims  of  Arthur  Jerome  Olinger  and  his 
father.  George  Henry  Olinger,  for  compensa- 
tion for  a  fractured  skull  and  other  Injuries 
sustained  by  the  said  Arthur  Jerome  Olinger 
at  the  age  of  four,  such  Injuries  ha%ing 
occtirred  aa  a  result  of  a  fall  from  the  third 
floor  of  Government  quarters,  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  United  States,  known  as 
Feebren  Strasse  11.  Warner  Barracks,  in  Bam- 
berg. Germany,  on  September  22,  1962. 

Sk.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claims  may  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Pro- 
ceedings for  the  determination  of  such  claims 
and  review  thereof,  and  payment  of  any 
Judgment  thereon,  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  cases 
over  which  the  court  hM  Jurisdiction  under 
section  1346(b)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  application  of  section  2680 
(k)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
the  claims  herein  is  waived.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  Inference  of 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-9301,  explaining  tlie  pu. poses  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXJIIPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
that,  notwithstanding  any  statute  of  limita- 
tions, l>ars  of  laches,  or  lapse  of  time,  or  that 
the  claims  herein  arose  In  a  foreign  country. 
Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon 
the  claims  of  Arthur  Jerome  Olinger  and  his 
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father,  George  Henry  OUnger,  for  compensa- 
tion for  a  fractured  skull  and  other  Injuries 
sustained  by  the  said  Arthur  Jerome  OUnger 
at  the  age  of  four,  such  injuries  having 
occurred  as  a  result  of  a  fall  from  the  third 
floor  of  Government  quarters,  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  United  States,  known  as 
Peevren  Strasse  n,  Warner  Barracks.  Bam- 
berg, Germany,  on  September  29,  1962. 

STATEtlXNT 

This  bill  (S.  703)  In  the  9l6t  Congress  Is 
BlmUar  to  S.  1803  In  the  89th  Congress  and 
3.  155  m  the  90th  Congress.  Both  previous 
bills  were  passed  by  the  Senate  but  no  action 
was  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  found  In  the  Army 
report  of  January  11,  1966,  and  quoted  In 
the  reports  of  this  committee  on  the  two 
previous  bills,  are  as  follows: 

"On  September  29,  1962,  at  approximately 
11:15  a.m.,  Army  Sergeant  George  dinger's 
4-year-old  son,  Arthur,  fell  from  his  third 
floor  bedroom  window  In  Government  quar- 
ters at  Bamberg,  Germany.  Mrs.  OUnger  In- 
formed an  investigator  that  she  had  left 
her  son  In  his  bedroom  to  pick  up  some 
paper.  She  was  In  the  living  room  combing 
her  hair  when  she  heard  a  scream.  She  ran 
into  the  bedroom  and  saw  that  the  window 
was  open  and  the  screen  had  fallen  out.  When 
asked  how  her  son  was  able  to  get  up  to 
the  window,  she  answered  that  she  had  a 
coffee  table  setting  by  the  window  and  her 
son  must  have  climbed  upon  the  table  and 
opened  the  window.  Mrs.  OUnger  explained 
why  the  post  engineer  had  not  installed  bars 
over   the    bedroom    window    as    follows: 

"  'About  3  months  ago  I  caUed  the  engi- 
neers and  made  a  request  for  them  to  do  it 
because  the  screen  had  fallen  out  on  other 
occasions.  They  told  me  that  they  couldn't 
do  anything  unless  I  came  down  and  signed 
some  papers  for  the  work  order.  My  husband 
Is  always  in  the  field  and  has  very  little 
time  to  go  down  and  with  four  children  It 
Is  hard  for  me  to  go  down  to  their  office.' 

"As  a  result  of  the  fall  Arthur  OUnger  suf- 
fered a  skull  fracture.  After  being  taken  to 
the  188th  General  Dispensary  in  Bamberg, 
Germany,  he  was  evacuated  by  air,  flrst  to  the 
lOth  Field  Hospital.  Wurtzburg,  Germany, 
then  to  the  Landstuhl  Medical  Center.  The 
child  was  treated  at  the  Landstuhl  Medical 
Center  from  September  29,  1962,  to  October 
6.  1962.  The  clinical  record  of  Arthur  OUnger 
shows  his  medical  treatment  as  follows : 

"  'The  patient  was  admitted  September 
29.  1962.  at  1630  hours.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
patient  was  taken  to  the  operating  room 
where  debridement  of  the  skin,  right  frontal, 
with  removal  of  loose  depressed  bone  frag- 
ment and  repair  of  tear  in  the  waU  of  sagit- 
tal sinus  was  done.  Approximately  30  cc's  of 
brain  was  debrided.  Postoperatively  the  pa- 
tient did  well  and  by  October  5,  1962,  was 
awake,  and  alert  and  eating  well.  He  was 
up  and  about  the  ward  and  the  wound  looked 
good.  On  October  6.  1962.  the  sutures  were 
removed  and  the  wound  found  to  be  weU 
healed.' 

"Congrees  hae  provided  for  an  orderly  sys- 
tem to  compensate  Individuals  for  personal 
Injuries  caused  by  one  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Persons  Injiu-ed  In  the  United  States  or  Its 
territories  may  file  suit  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  1346,  2671-2680 
(1964))  or  seek  administrative  redress 
through  the  appropriate  military  depart- 
ment under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  the 
MiUtary  Claims  Act,  infra,  and  other  laws. 
Claimants  injured  in  a  foreign  country  by 
one  of  the  Armed  Forces  have  no  Judicial 
remedy  in  U.S.  courts  but  may  seek  adminis- 
trative relief  under  the  MlUtary  Claims  Act 
(10  U.S.C.  2733  (1964))  or  under  other  laws 
not  pertinent  to  the  present  case.  The 
Olingers  had  2  years  from  the  date  the  claim 
accrued  to  file  a  claim  against  the  United 
States  cognizable  under  the  MUltary  Claims 
Act.  supra.  Such  claims  may  be  administra- 
tively settled  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed 


$5,000  and  any  amount  in  excess  of  $5,000 
deemed  meritorious  is  reported  to  Congress 
for  Its  consideration.  The  Olingers  have  not 
presented  a  claim  to  the  Army  under  this 
statute  and  are  now  barred  from  doing  so 
by  the  statute  of  limitations.  The  purpose 
of  the  bin  Is  to  waive  any  statute  of  limita- 
tions and  to  permit  a  cause  of  action  in  a 
U.8.  district  court  for  a  tort  claim  ex- 
pressly barred  from  Judicial  consideration 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  as  it  arose  in  a  foreign  country 
(28  VS.  2680(k)  (1964).  Enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  therefore  Inter- 
fere with  the  systematic  procedures  pro- 
vided by  Congress  for  administrative  and 
Judicial  consideration  of  such  claims  against 
the  United  States.  It  oould  result  in  the  in- 
troduction of  numerous  similar  bills.  Even 
if  the  Olingers  were  allowed  to  institute  suit 
In  a  district  court  by  enactment  of  the  bill, 
recovery  would  be  improbable  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  In  no  way  responsible  for  the 
Injuries  suffered  by  Arthur  OUnger.  At  the 
time  of  his  Injuries  window  gtiards  were 
installed  on  the  windows  of  children's  bed- 
rooms in  Government  housing  at  the  Bam- 
berg post  only  upon  written  request  by 
either  sfMnsors  or  dependent  wives.  Although 
the  post  engineers  informed  Mrs.  Olinger 
3  months  before  the  Incident  that  window 
guards  could  not  be  instaUed  without  a  writ- 
ten request,  a  search  of  the  records  at  the 
Bamberg  Subdistrict  Engineer  Office  dis- 
closed that  the  dingers  failed  to  submit  a 
written  request  for  the  installation  of  wln-u 
dow  guards." 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  rights  of  a  minor  child  should  not  be 
extinguished  because  of  a  mere  Inadvertence 
of  the  mother.  In  disagreement  with  the 
Army  on  this  point,  the  committee  adheres 
to  Its  position  and  recommends  favorable  en- 
actment of  S.  703,  as  amended. 


ORDER      FOR      TRANSACTION      OP 
ROUTINE    MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that.j^t  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  a  time  limita- 
tion on  statements  of  3  minutes  attached 
thereto. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 


SUPPORT     FOR     CHURCH-COOPER 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  in  early 
July  of  last  year  I  wrote  a  newsletter  to 
my  constituents  in  Virginia  concerning 
developments  and  alternatives  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  article  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record, 
preceding  my  remarks  to  the  Senate  this 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VnTNAM,  1969 — ^PAiNrui.  Altermativxs 
(By  U.S.  Senator  WnxiAM  B.  Spono,  Jr.) 
Developments  of  the  iiast  few  weeks  con- 
cerning Vietnam,  beginning  with  the  meeting 
at  Midway  Island,  have  placed  In  dramatic 
focus  the  dilemma  faced  by  President  Nixon 


if  the  peace  talks  in  Paris  continue  to  be 
unproductive. 

On  June  8th,  foUowlng  his  conference  with 
President  Thleu  at  Midway,  President  Nixon 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  25  thousand 
troops  from  Vietnam.  This  would  not.  In  my 
Judgment,  weaken  our  mUltary  position  and 
could  provide  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
capacity  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  under- 
take a  larger  measure  of  responsibility  for 
their  own  defense. 

curroso    abticle  cited 

In  the  July  edition  of  Foreign  Affairs,  form- 
er Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford,  in  a 
scholarly  review  of  his  long  Involvement  with 
Vietnam,  advocated  the  withdrawal  of  250 
tliousand  combat  troops  In  the  next  18 
months,  leaving  only  air  and  supply  forces. 

President  Nixon  questioned  about  the 
CUfiord  proposal  at  his  press  conference  of 
June  19th,  stated  that  he  "hoped"  to  do 
better.  The  President's  hope  was  qualified 
by  his  statement  that  withdrawal  would  de- 
pend upon  the  extent  of  training  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  as  weU  as  developments  in  Parts 
and  other  factors. 

Whatever  gamble  President  Nixon  chooses 
to  take  with  regard  to  South  Vietnam,  having 
begun  the  troop  withdrawal  and  having  ex- 
pressed the  "hope"  to  exceed  Mr.  Clifford's 
suggestion,  he  must  recognize  how  difficult 
it  will  be  to  reverse  direction,  regardless  of 
what  takes  place  in  Paris. 

In  reviewing  the  Clifford  chronology  of  our 
Involvement,  one  can  only  marvel  at  the  per- 
formance of  thousands  of  American  soldiers 
who  have  fought  sui)erbly  In  the  face  of 
dlvisiveness  at  home  over  the  war  and  under 
tactical  constraints  imposed  by  the  dictates 
of  our  foreign  poUcy. 

The  CUfford  article  is  significant  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons. 

CONDmONS    VIOL.ATED 

First,  it  states  that  conditions  attached 
to  the  bombing  halt  were  Hanoi's  agreement 
that  there  would  be  no  Indiscriminate  shell- 
ing of  major  cities  In  the  South  and  no  vio- 
lation of  the  demilitarized  zone  which  would 
place  our  troops  in  Jeopardy.  If  these  condi- 
tions did  exist  as  part  of  the  consideration 
for  the  bombing  halt,  they  have  been  violated 
by  Hanoi. 

Second  Is  the  Clifford  view  that  a  decision 
to  turn  over  progressively  the  combat  burden 
to  the  armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam  would 
confront  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  with 
a  painful  dilemma — that  Hanoi  has  long 
feared  "the  posslbUlty  that  those  whom  they 
characterize  as  "puppet  forces"  may,  with 
continued  and  graduaUy  reduced  American 
support,  prove  able  to  stand  oS  the  com- 
munist forces." 

SOTTTH'S   CAPABIUTIES    QtTESTIONED 

This  could  be  so,  but  I  do  not  share  the 
view  that  the  South  Vietnamese,  even  with 
another  year's  training,  will  be  capable  of 
halting,  even  with  air  support,  an  aU-out 
assault  upon  the  South.  I  hope  this  Judg- 
ment Is  in  error.  The  Communists  will  prob- 
ably soon  lavmch  a  summer  offensive.  This 
wUl  provide  another  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  abiUty  and  wlU  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
soldier. 

Neither  the  CUfford  suggestion  nor  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  expressed  hope  to  Improve  upon 
it  can  strengthen  our  hands  in  the  Parts 
negotiations  or  In  any  secret  talks  which  may 
be  taking  place.  Any  leverage  which  existed 
by  the  announced  withdrawal  of  the  25  thou- 
sand troops  may  have  been  lost.  What  In- 
centive Is  there  for  reciprocal  withdrawal  by 
the  North  or  sertous  negotiations.  If  Hanoi 
senses  increasing  sentiment  for  massive  with- 
drawal here  at  home?  We  are  faced  with  pain- 
ful alternatives : 

THBZE    ALTERNATIVES    SEEN 

First,  if  the  talks  In  Paris  or  elsewhere  con- 
tinue to  be  improductive,  we  can  step  up  the 
mlUtary  effort  in  the  hope  that  this  wIU 
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>eftce,  but 

raise  tbe 


Influence  Hanoi  to  negotiate  for 
this  has  failed  before  and  would 
already  high  casualty  levels. 

Secondly,  we  can  continue  as  at  present  In 
the  hope  that  something  will  happen  In 
Paris,  although  this  seema  most  ^iktfy  In 
view  of  Hanoi's  present  posturp  and  their 
obvious  beUef  that  time  Is  on  thel  r  side. 

Thirdly,  we  can  proceed  with  vlthdrawal. 
regardless  of  what  happens  in  Paris .  and  gam- 
ble that  former  Secretary  CUfford  Is  correct 
m  his  opinion  concerning  the  political  prob- 
lems this  would  present  to  Hanoi  and  In  his 
appraisal  of  the  capacity  of  Soutrt  Vietnam 
to  defend  itself. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  assissment  of 
our  position  at  this  time  must  leid  to  such 
pessimistic  conclusions  about  tlie  options 
now  open  to  us.  But  realism  in  v  ewlng  this 

^rg^ which    seems    to    become    i  icreaslngly 

insoluble — is  necessary  If  we  are  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  what  Is  Ukely  to  lie  a  bitter 
eventuaUty,  regardless  of  the  alt4rnatlve  we 
follow. 


bt  Asia  to- 

No  issue 

bur  people 

tore  bitter 

sed  more 


Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  [  have  al- 
ways found  it  difficult  to  discviss  our  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia.  partiaUy. 
of  course,  because  of  the  complexities  of 
the  situation,  but  also  because  of  the 
connotations  and  the  rhetoric 

When  one  discusses  Southe 
day.  it  is  easy  to  be  politic; 
in  recent  politics  has  divided 
more.  No  issue  has  caused  a 
polarization.  No  issue  has  an 
angry  voices.  i  „^    ,. 

It  is  also  easy  to  be  dramaUd.  The  Uves 
of  our  youth,  the  dreams  of  tur  people 
can  easily  be  translated  into 'drama,  as 
can  anticommunism,  the  flai  and  the 
ideal  of  democracy.  And  drakna  is  the 
style  of  contemporary  politici. 

When  one  discusses  Southeast  Asia 
today,  it  is  easy  to  be  moralj— to  speak 
of  rights  and  wrongs  as  if  |  each  side 
could  be  measiired  in  absolute  terms  of 
good  and  evil,  of  jusUce  and  injustice. 
And.  that  is  the  simple  way  to  view  the 

world.  I     ^  ^ 

These  past  weeks  I  have  tried  to  re- 
view the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  mentioned 
above.  I  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the 
decision  which  the  President  announced 
on  April  30  and  the  burden  of  being 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  p.S.  armed 
services  at  this  time  in  our  history. 

I  know  of  the  tremendous  sacrifices 
which  so  many  of  omi  younj   men  have 
made  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  have  often 
marveled  that  they  have  performed  so 
well  in  the  face  of  divisiven(ss  at  home 
and  imder  the  tactical  constraints  im- 
posed by  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 
,  In  reviewing  the  situatioi  i  in  South- 
east Asia,  however.  I  could  only  conclude 
that  regardless  of  any  temiorary  mili- 
tary benefit  that  may  have  1  leen  gained, 
the  President  made  the  wrcng  decision 
in  sending  U.S.  ground  force  s  into  Cam- 
bodia. 

While  I  share  the  natura  instinct  to 
support  the  President  as  Coi  nmander  in 
Chief.  I  believe  I  have  a  duly  and  a  re- 
sponsibility to  speak  to  my  ( onstituency 
about  the  situation  as  I  hav(  anal>'zed  it 
and  to  discuss  what  I  believ(  are  the  fu- 
ture implications  of  the  policies  we  are 
undertaking  today. 

When  I  became  a  T53  Senator  in  1967. 
it  was  U.S.  policy  to  apply  Intermittent 
military  pressure  on  the  en^my  to  con- 
vince him  that  a  continuatioki  of  the  war 


was  unacceptable  in  his  own  interests. 
That  poUcy  was  discredited  by  the  Tet 
offensive,  and  afterward  we  began  to 
discuss  more  openly  and  publicly  the  con- 
cepts of  a  limited  war.  This  led  to  a  halt 
of  the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  and 
after  the  change  of  administrations,  to 
the  policy  of  Vietnamization.  It  also,  I  be- 
lieve, signaled  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  sought  no  military  victory 
in  Vietnam,  only  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Whatever  our  policy  has  been,  however, 
two  important  aspects  of  the  situation 
have  consistently  been  demonstrated. 
First,  every  U.S.  military  move  has  pro- 
duced a  countermove  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong.  They  are  in  the 
w£ir  to  win  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
will  be  willing  to  let  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnamese  act  in  Cambodia 
to  put  them  at  a  disadvantage  without 
reacting.  Furthermore,  they  have  op- 
tional moves — in  Laos,  in  other  parts  of 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam  and  even  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  Thailand — and  these 
countermoves  csm  only  increase  the  level 
of  combat  and  violence. 

It  is.  I  think,  clear  to  any  student  of 
the  area  that  the  potential  for  an  Indo- 
china war  has  always  been  present.  The 
Vietnam  problem  is — and  has  been — part 
of  a  larger  Indochina  problem.  We  were 
only  fortimate  in  the  past  that  the  con- 
flict  was   confined    to   South   Vietnam 
where  the  symptoms  were,  while  the  ill- 
ness was  more  broad  spread.  What  I  fear 
we  have  done  is  to  move  beyond  the 
symptoms  which  we  might  have  arrested 
to  fight  an  illness  which  we  cannot  cure. 
And,  all  of  this  brings  me  to  my  sec- 
ond point:  The  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong.  I  think  we  can  coimt  on 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
for  Uttle.  If  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford's  article  in  Foreign  Affairs 
is  to  be  accepted,  there  was  an  under- 
standing that  there  would  be  no  indis- 
criminate shelling  of  South  Vietnamese 
cities  in  return  for  the  bombing  halt. 
The  imderstanding  did  not  hold.  That, 
together  with  almost  2  barren  years  in 
Paris,  makes  settlement  with  the  enemy 
improbable. 

These  two  points — US.  moves  produc- 
ing countermoves  and  the  failure  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  to  abide 
by  understandings— left  our  Nation  no  al- 
ternative but  to  plot  Its  own  course.  For 
some  months  we  appeared  to  be  doing 
just  that — not  as  rapidly  as  many  per- 
sons wished,  but  we  did  appear  to  be 
moving. 

In  general,  I  supported  the  President 
duriiig  this  period,  realizing  the  tremen- 
dous task  of  reducing  a  U.S.  commitment 
in  Southeast  Asia  without  exposing  our 
servicemen  to  additional  dangers,  with- 
out abandoning  the  South  Vietnamese 
who  had  fled  the  North  and  who  had 
fought  against  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong.  without  encouraging  siggres- 
sion  elsewhere  in  Asia  and  without  rais- 
ing undue  questions  among  our  Euro- 
pean allies  about  our  commitments  in 
Europe  and  our  willingness  to  stand  by 
them.  These  are  problems  which  I  be- 
lieve a  powerful  Nation  which  has  en- 
gaged Itself  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
during  a  20-year  period  must  face  care- 
fully, reasonably  and  responsibly,  and. 


the  United  States  was — and  is — on  the 
line  as  far  as  answers  to  these  questions 
are  concerned. 

With  the  move  Into  Cambodia,  how- 
ever, we  oould,  I  am  afraid,  be  carried 
upon  another  course — a  course  where 
more  so  thsui  before  we  shall  have  to 
react  to  events  In  Southeast  Asia  over 
which  we  have  little  or  no  control. 

The  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  with 
all  the  potential  and  submerged  problems 
of  Indociiina,  has  been  enlarged.  And.  in 
view  of  the  two  points  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed. I  believe  that  enlargement  is  a 
move  imlikely  to  produce  long-range 
benefits,  regardless  of  temporary  mili- 
tary success.  I  am  afraid  it  could  as- 
sure a  substantial  American  military 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  gradual  disengagement  outlined 
by  President  Nixon  is,  in  large  measure, 
dependent  upon  the  troops  of  ARVN— 
Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam — at- 
taining a  capability  of  defending  them- 
selves once  our  troops  have  departed.  I 
have  long  harbored  doubts  about  the 
ability  of  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  to 
take  over  successfully  the  present  defense 
structure,  but  over  this  past  year  have 
been  impressed  by  their  Improved  per- 
formance. Nevertheless,  the  original  lo- 
gistics of  Vietnamization  and  our  disen- 
gagement hardly  contemplated  the 
spreading  of  the  war  into  all  of  Indo- 
china and  the  participation  of  ARVN 
forces  in  Cambodia.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  involvement  of  these 
troops  in  a  wider  struggle  can  hasten  de- 
parture of  U.S.  forces. 

Ultimately,  the  polarization  and  divi- 
siveness  here  at  home,  the  possibility  of 
a  change  in  Slno-Soviet  relations,  the 
reaction  among  our  allies  as  well  as  our 
eiieimies,  the  effects  upon  our  diplomatic 
Initiatives  to  other  parts  of  the  world  will 
all  be  weighed  against  the  military  ma- 
terials captured  in  the  Cambodian  bunk- 
ers, the  time  gained  by  cleaning  out  the 
sanctuaries  and  the  value  of  demonstrat- 
tQg  our  toughness  to  Hanoi,  Pektog.  and 
Moscow.  In  the  long  run.  the  final  Judg- 
ment on  the  Cambodian  move  and  its 
results  belongs  to  histoiy. 

Of  more  Immediate  concern,  however, 
is  the  policy  to  be  forged  in  the  wake  of 
the  Cambodian  move  which  has  already 
been  made  and  the  role  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  question  of  congressional  preroga- 
tives to  the  area  of  foreign  affairs  and 
war  is  not  a  new  one.  It  goes  back  to  the 
f  ram  tog  of  the  Constitution.  Its  more 
modem  manifestations  date  from  the 
lend-lease  program  of  1941.  It  is,  I  be- 
Ueve,  regrettable  that  it  has  taken  a 
crisis  to  brtog  the  question  toto  the  spot- 
light and  demand  action  upon  it.  But 
the  failure  to  resolve  the  question  previ- 
ously has  done  Just  that. 

It  is  policy— future  policy  concerning 
Cambodia— with  which  the  Senate 
should  now  concern  itself.  The  Senate, 
regardless  of  the  dim  prospects  for 
agreement  with  the  House,  should  ex- 
press itself  and  attempt  to  participate  to 
the  formulation  of  our  future  policy  in 
Cambodia.  The  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment seeks  to  do  this.  It  might  be  viewed 
as  an  attempt  to  redefine  the  theater  of 
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the  war,  not  to  determtoe  how  to  conduct 
the  war  withto  an  authorized  theater.  I 
believe  a  majority  of  the  Senate  wishes 
to  Join  an  expression  against  the  use  of 
U.S.  forces  to  Cambodia  to  support  of 
Cambodian  troops  or  to  support  of  any 
Cambodian  Government.  I  know  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  share  my  fear  of  a 
widening  land  war  to  Asia  involvtog  U.S. 
troops.  What  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
do  Is  state  a  clear  caveat  against  this  to 
a  manner  that  does  not  imptoge  upon  the 
President's  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  is  consistent  with  its  own  con- 
stitutional prerogatives,  tocludlng  the 
appropriation  of  funds. 

Certainly  I  do  not  want  to  endanger 
further  a  single  U.S.  serviceman  who  is  to 
Southeast  Asia  nor  do  I  wish  to  be  party 
to  anythtog  that  could  delay  the  an- 
nounced disengagement  of  our  troops 
from  South  Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  wishes  to 
grant  broader  powers  in  Cambodia  to  the 
President  as  Commander  to  Chief  with- 
out his  havmg  to  consult  with  Congress 
prior  to  entertog  a  new  theater  of  war. 

These  considerations  led  me  to  posi- 
tions taken  during  this  rather  prolonged 
debate.  My  position  on  the  first  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Robert  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  has  been  outltoed  to  pre- 
vious floor  debate.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
second  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Byrd,  I  view  that  language  and  its  addi- 
tion to  the  Mansfield  amendment  as  an 
expression  of  the  Senate's  recognition  of 
the  President's  authority  and  duty  to 
protect  U.S.  forces  in  the  field.  The  scope 
of  that  authority  was  well  defined  by 
Senator  Cooper  on  Jime  22  when  he 
stated : 

After  Byrd  amendment  No.  1  was  defeated 
on  June  11,  several  supporters  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  and  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  expressed  a  desire  to  see  In- 
cluded m  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
language  recognizing  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief  to  protect  the  Armed  Forces.  ...  I 
believe  all  agreed  that  It  Is  difficult  to  specif- 
ically define  these  powers,  for  much  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
would  be  determined.  Nevertheless,  the  dis- 
cussion pointed  out  that  the  powers  are  es- 
sentially defensive — to  repel  attack,  sudden 
and  Impending — to  retaliate,  to  employ  hot 
pursuit,  and  take  other  emergency  ac- 
tion. .  .  . 

I  figree  with  that  interpretation. 

These  are  the  Presidential  authorities 
I  had  in  mind  to  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered on  June  10  which  reads  as  follows: 

Except  that  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  clause  shall  not  prevent  the  President 
from  taking  action  along  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der with  South  Vietnam  to  forestall  enemy 
attacks  once  they  are  in  progress,  and  to  en- 
gage enemy  forces  fleeing  from  South  Viet- 
nam Into  that  area  of  Cambodia,  If  the  Pres- 
ident as  Commander  In  Chief  concludes  that 
such  action  Is  essential  to  the  protection  of 
United  States  troops  In  South  Vietnam  and 
to  their  withdrawal  from  that  country. 

This  amendment  was  withdrawn  to 
view  of  the  adoption  of  the  second  Byrd 
amendment. 

No  new  authority  has  been  given  to  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief.  Any 
doubts,  however,  which  may  have  been 
raised  by  the  debate  and  rejection  of  the 
first  Byrd  amendment  concemtog  au- 


thority of  the  President  to  protect  our 
forces  to  South  Vietnam  should  have 
been  erased. 

Some  Presidential  authority  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  taken  away  to  other  Sen- 
ate action.  There  are  different  views  re- 
gardtog  the  effect  of  the  Senate's  over- 
whelmtog  vote,  to  which  I  Jotoed.  to  re- 
peal the  Tonkto  Gulf  resolution.  My  own 
view  is  that  repeal,  if  concurred  to  by  the 
House,  might  remove  the  only  legal  basis 
the  President  has,  without  further  con- 
gressional authority,  for  sending  groimd 
forces  into  areas  of  Cambodia  beyond  the 
sanctuaries  which  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  part  of  the  existing  theater  of 
war.  In  the  absence  of  repeal  of  the  Ton- 
kto Gulf  resolution  by  the  Senate,  adop- 
tion of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
might  be  regarded  as  a  geographic  lim- 
itation, through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess,  on  the  authority  granted  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  resolution  to  use  our  Armed 
Forces  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Enactment  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  President 
from  initiattog  action  in  Cambodia  to 
widen  the  war  or  to  support  of  a  specific 
Camboditm  Government  without  further 
consultation  with  Congress. 

Many  believe  that  repeal  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  would  leave  us  to  a  con- 
stitutional quandary— a  vacuum  that 
must  be  filled  by  further  congressional 
expression  with  regard  to  future  policy  to 
Indochtoa.  If  it  Is  the  will  of  the  Senate 
to  erase  the  authority  given  by  the  Ton- 
kin resolution,  then  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Senate  to  share  with  the  Presi- 
dent the  burden  of  the  course  of  action 
to  be  followed  to  the  future. 

Undoubtedly,  havtog  accelerated  our 
military  effort  with  the  Cambodian  to- 
cursions.  we  shall  now  determine  if  the 
enemy  has  been  damaged  enough  to  en- 
gage to  negotiations  for  peace  to  Paris 
or  elsewhere.  While  I  believe  we  must 
make  this  effort,  and  send  new  represent- 
atives to  Paris,  I  am  not  sangutoe  about 
our  chances  for  success. 

I  voted  to  table  consideration  of  the 
McGovem-Hatfleld  amendment  which 
would  impose  a  timetable  for  our  with- 
drawal from  Southeast  Asia.  In  its  pres- 
ent form.  I  would  oppose  that  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  its  adoption  by 
the  Senate  would  forestall  any  slim 
chance  for  a  negotiated  settlement  that 
presently  exists  and  it  is  too  inflexible 
in  its  timetable  approach.  Nevertheless. 
I  repeat  my  view  that  the  Senate  has  a 
responsibility  to  express  its  own  view 
what  our  future  policy  should  be  to 
Southeast  Asia,  particularly  because  of 
the  action  we  have  taken  on  the  Tonkto 
Gulf  resolution. 

A  year  £igo  I  endeavored  to  spell  out 
for  my  constituency  the  painful  alterna- 
tives facing  us  in  Southeast  Asia.  Later, 
I  approved  President  Nixon's  p>olicy  of 
gradual  disengagement  while  preparing 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  imdertake  their 
own  defense.  Against  a  history  of  years 
of  tactical  constratot  with  military  vic- 
tory not  the  objective,  this  seemed  the 
best  course  of  action  available.  In  my 
view  the  widentog  of  the  war  to  Cam- 
bodia can  delay  our  disengagement  as 
well  as  the  time  when  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  prepared  and  available  for 


their  own  defense.  Accordingly.  I  shall 
support  the  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
as  modified.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
have  5  additional  mtoutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa^  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  toterest  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia,  who  to 
my  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  responsible, 
most  reasonable,  and  most  studious 
Members  of  this  body.  He  does  not  speak 
very  often,  but  when  he  does  speak,  he 
has  somethtog  worthwhile  to  say  and 
something  worth  listentog  to. 

He  realizes,  as  he  has  pototed  out.  that 
the  President  has  a  responsibility  both 
as  President  and  as  Commander  to  Chief; 
but.  by  the  same  token,  each  of  us  to 
this  body  has  a  responsibility,  and  as  a 
body  we  have  a  collective  responsibility. 

I  was  toterested  to  the  summtog  up 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vlr- 
gtoia  of  the  various  moves  which  have 
been  made  to  date  to  the  form  of  amend- 
ments, so  that  at  the  present  time  we 
are  close  to  a  point  at  which  we  can  make 
a  final  decision,  and  we  wUl  today,  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  which,  to 
my  optoion,  has  not  been  decreased  to 
effectiveness  one  iota,  not  by  1  milli- 
meter, but  at  the  present  time  stands 
four-square  on  the  foimdatlon  which  was 
laid  down  when  it  was  first  totroduced. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  ex- 
pressed some  concern  about  what  has 
developed  to  Cambodia.  I  share  his  con- 
cern. I  do  not  doubt  that  Cambodia 
could  be  classified  as  a  military  success, 
but  the  factors  which  worry  me  are  the 
political  implications  and  complications 
which  may  come  out  of  It. 

We  ftod,  for  example,  that  stoce  the 
venture  toto  Cambodia,  the  number  of 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  there 
has  not  decreased  but  has  tocreased 
considerably. 

We  find,  for  example,  that  instead  of 
holding  the  sanctuaries  along  the  South 
Vietnamese  border,  they  now  hold  at  least 
a  third,  and  possibly  a  half,  of  the 
country. 

We  find,  also,  that  they  have  shifted 
from  mato  line  big  force  operations  to 
guenllla  operations  and  that  their  pres- 
ence is  being  felt  to  every  provtocial 
caoital  to  that  country. 

We  find,  also,  that  the  President,  true 
to  his  word,  has  withdrawn  all  UjS.  com- 
bat troops  from  Cambodia,  and  that  by 
tonight  all  advisers  to  there  will  be 
withdrawn. 

I  happened  to  read  m  the  newspaper 
this  morntog  that  approximately  17  mili- 
tary men  are  attached  at  the  present  time 
to  the  Elmbassy  to  Phnompenh.  That  is 
a  decided  tocrease  compared  with  the 
period  prior  to  the  overthrow  of  Noro- 
dom Stoanouk.  I  express  the  hope,  Mr. 
President,  that  these  advisers  or  these 
attaches,  whatever  one  wishes  to  call 
tnem,  do  not  turn  out  to  be  advisers  to 
the  CambodiEUi  Army ;  because,  if  that  is 
the  case,  we  are  repeattog  the  Vietnamese 
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pattern  again — first  advisers,  th<  n  logis- 
tical support,  and  I  believe  tha^  at  the 
present  time  $7.9  million  of  biilitary 
supplies  in  the  form  of  small  arias,  am- 
munition, and  the  like  has  alreaidy  been 
allocated  to  the  Cambodian  Oov(  Tnment 
at  Phnompenh.  The  pattern  his  been 
first  advisers,  then  support,  aiid  then 
U.S.  troops. 

Well,  the  U.S.  troops  will  be  wit  idrawn, 
but  the  United  States  will  not  1^  with- 
drawing from  Cambodia  come  liidnight 
tonight,  because  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  in  there,  logistically  supplied  by  the 
United  States;  the  South  Vietnaiaese  are 
in  there  with  U.S.  advisers,  and  tl  le  South 
Vietnamese  are  in  there  with  American 
sdr  support  and  air  cover. 

If  the  Thais  go  in,  and  I  un(  lerstand 
they  have  set  a  price  on  their  participa- 
tion in  the  Cambodian  adventure — they 
have  been  getting  $50  miiUon  ajyear  for 
one  division,  which  has  done  litl  le  or  no 
fighting  in  Vietnam  for  the  past  4 
years— the  same  thing  will  hapi>en:  ad- 
visers, logistical  support,  air  cdver,  air 
support. 

I  understand  that  at  the  pres<nt  time, 
according  to  Lon  Nol,  we  are  furnishing 
air  support  to  the  Cambodian  ground 
forces,  and  we  are  using  Canbodian 
spotters  in  U.S.  planes  to  pinpoint  the 
places  which  should  be  bombed, 

The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  th  it,  while 
militarily  this  has  been  a  success,  politi- 
cally it  is  a  Pandora's  box.  It  is  r  o  longer 
a  Vietnamese  war;  it  is  an  Indochina 
war.  And  if  the  Thais  become  involved 
in  Cambodia,  as  I  assume  they  m  ill — amd 
I  am  fairly  sure  they  will — it  wi] ;  become 
a  Southeast  Asian  war.  Who,  then,  is 
going  to  bear  the  responsibility?  This  Na- 
tion, with  over  332.000  casualties  to  this 
time?  This  Nation,  which  has  si  )€nt  well 
over  SlOO  billion  in  carrying  on  this  war, 
in  a  part  of  the  world  which  is  not  vital 
to  our  security  and  never  was  a  nd  never 
will  be?  Are  we  going  to  keep  o  n  in  this 
fashion?  Or  is  the  President  go  ng  to  do 
as  I  think  he  is  going  to  do  and  believe 
he  is  going  to  do— pull  out  another 
150,000  U.S.  troops  by  next  spring  and 
50,000  by  this  October? 

I  do  not  think  the  President  is  going 
into  Cambodia  again.  I  thinh  he  has 
made  his  decision.  I  think  he  felt  that 
by  going  in,  he  was  gaining  6  or  J  months 
to  allow  the  Vietnamese  Army  t  d  be  fur- 
ther trained  and  solidified,  and  that  now 
he  would  like  to  see  the  fightir  g  turned 
over  to  these  allies  of  ours,  who  have  a 
more  vital  interest  in  that  pa-t  of  the 
world  than  we  do  because  they  1  ,ve  there. 
Their  future  will  be  determin?d  there, 
and  they  are  the  ones  who  wU  i  have  to 
decide  what  their  destiny  will  ae  In  the 
years  ahead. 

So  I  say  to  the  distinguishec  Senator 
from  Virginia  that,  in  his  usual  calm  and 
reasoned  way.  he  has  laid  out  the  pic- 
ture for  us  to  see,  and  it  is  nol  a  pretty 
picture.  We  should  not  be  can  led  away 
by  the  fact  that  all  America!  s  will  be 
withdrawn  from  Cambodia  bji  tonight, 
but  should  be  aware  of  the  com  jlications 
which  are  inherent  in  the  situ  ition  and 
which  should  indicate  to  us  that  our 
withdrawal  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the 
difBculties  so  far  as  Cambodia  specifi- 
cally is  concerned  and  Indoc  lina  and 
Southeast  Asia  generally  are  c  jncemed. 


It  is  easy  to  get  in,  but  it  is  awfully 
hard  to  get  out  of  an  area  or  a  country. 
While  we  are  going  to  be  out  physically. 
I  want  to  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that 
through  air  cover  and  air  support, 
through  logistical  support  of  ground 
troops  of  another  nation — South  Viet- 
nam, and  very  likely  Thailand — throxigh 
the  use  of  American  advisers,  we  will  still 
be  indirectly  involved.  But  I  hope  and 
pray — and  I  think  this  is  the  way  the 
President  feels,  although  I  cannot  speak 
for  him — that  this  will  mark  the  end  of 
the  direct  U.S.  foray  into  Cambodia  and 
that  what  he  had  hoped  for  in  embarking 
on  this  adventure  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  war  would  be  shortened  anJ  the  rate 
of  withdrawal  speeded  up,  will  come  to 
pass. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
giving  us  an  excellent  presentation  this 
morning. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  his  gra- 
cious remarks. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  morning 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young) 
is  recognized. 


NIXON  IS  CAUGHT  IN  SAME  SITUA- 
TION AS  JOHNSON  WAS  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  notable  and  noteworthy 
news  columns  relating  to  our  involve- 
ment on  a  huge  scale  in  fighting  a  major 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  was  written  by 
Prank  Mankiewicz  and  Tom  Braden  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
other  newspapers  throughout  our  coun- 
try this  morning.  June  30. 

This  factually  correct  and  most  per- 
ceptive, most  interesting,  and  enlighten- 
ing column  spells  out  in  a  simple  lan- 
guage the  horrendous  blunder  made  by 
President  Johnson  in  committing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  combat 
troops  in  a  civil  war  in  South  Vietnson 
to  maintain  the  militarist  regime  in 
Saigon  in  power.  Now  imder  President 
Nixon  with  our  intrusion  or  invasion  of 
Cambodia  and  also  bombing  of  the  entire 
area  of  Laos,  our  waging  a  major  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  has  been  escalated  and 
expanded  earning  the  additional  hatred 
toward  us  of  the  peace-loving  Cambodian 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  Is  Caught  m  Same  Sitoation  as 
JOHNSOK  Was  in   Southeast  Asia 

(By  Prank  Mankiewicz  and  Tom  Braden) 
President  Nixon  will  tell  us  today  that  we 
are  out  of  Cambodia  and  that  the  operation 
was  an  enormous  success.  He  will  be  wrong 
on  both  counts,  but  It  Is  exactly  what  Lyn- 
don Johnson  would  have  told  us,  and  It 
still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  war  will 
number  another  President  among  Its  casual- 
Ues. 


It  Is  perhaps  not  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Nixon 
has  been  Jobnsonlzed,  though  ever  since  the 
Cambodian  operation  began,  he  has  sounded 
more  and  more  like  his  predecessor.  It  would 
be  fairer  to  say  that  both  men  were  caught 
in  a  situation  where  they  had  to  shade  the 
truth  In  order  to  seem  to  be  strong,  and 
neither  were  strong  enough  to  resist  tempta- 
tion. 

It  Is.  for  example,  not  true  that  we  are  out 
of  Cambodia — as  Mr.  Nixon  promised  on 
May  8  we  would  be.  But  last  week,  the  Penta- 
gon admitted  that  our  Air  Force  is  very  much 
in  Cambodia,  each  "surgical  strike"  on  a  vil- 
lage turning  Cambodian  neutrality  into 
hatred  of  America. 

It  is  also  not  true  that  our  air  and  logistic 
support  for  the  South  Vietnamese  will  come 
out,  OS  Mr.  Nixon  also  promised  on  the  8th  of 
May  that  it  would.  'That  was  a  silly  sugges- 
tion from  silly  people,"  Vice  President  Ky 
has  said.  He  Intends  to  stay. 

But  these  are  trivial  shiidlngs  of  the  truth, 
and  the  President  is  forced  into  them  be- 
cause he  dare  not  or  cannot  bring  himself  to 
admit  publicly  that  the  Thieu-Ky  govern- 
ment, totally  paid  for  by  the  American  tax- 
payer, is  not  totally  responsive  to  the  Amer- 
ican President. 

More  significant  is  the  shading  of  the  truth 
about  a  military  victory  In  Cambodia.  The 
President  will  point  to  the  supplies  we  have 
captured,  to  the  enemy  strongholds  we  have 
overrun;  he  may  even  talk  about  enemy  cas- 
ualties though  this  is  becoming  less  fashion- 
able as  more  and  more  of  his  countrymen 
realize  the  truth  of  the  soldier's  plaint,  "You 
can't  tell  the  gooks  from  Charlie."  And  with 
over  300  Americans  dead  in  Cambodia,  It 
might  be  wise  to  wait  before  talking  of  "re- 
ducing casualties." 

But  surely  Mr.  Nixon  himself  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  knows  the  other  side  of  the 
story  that  since  we  went  Into  Cambodia,  the 
Communist  actually  control  more  of  the 
Cambodian  countryside — Including  as  of  to- 
morrow, the  "sanctuaries"  themselves — than 
they  bothered  to  control  before.  He  knows 
that  the  Cambodians  whoee  villages  we  have 
had  to  burn,  and  whose  civilians  we  have 
killed  are  no  longer — if  they  ever  were — 
a'.Ues.  Mr.  Nixon  knows  that  as  a  result  of 
the  operation,  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
weaker  in  their  own  country  than  they  were 
before. 

Yet  he  will  say  it  was  a  military  victory, 
because  he  has  to.  Having  done  that,  and 
doubting  as  he  must  the  truth  of  his  own 
words,  he  must  now  at  last  cross  that  Rubi- 
con Lyndon  Johnson  never  had  to  face. 

For  GLS  his  predecessor  could  not,  Mr.  Nixon 
may  now  say  that  we  have  done  everything 
the  generals  have  asked.  Under  John  Ken- 
nedy, we  tried  massive  economic  aid  and 
thousands  of  ■advisers,"  we  tried  "strategic 
hamlets  '   and   counterlnsurgency. 

Under  Mr.  Johnson,  we  tried  bombing  of 
military  targets  and  of  cities.  We  rented  Asian 
armies,  we  gave  the  generals  half  a  million 
men  for  "search  and  destroy  '  missions.  We 
"pacified,"  we  "won  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people,"  we  wrote  a  constitution  and 
installed  a  government,  and  we  kept  It  in 
power. 

And  now.  yielding  again  to  the  brass,  we 
have  invaded  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries. 
Nothing  has  worked;  communism  is  stronger 
throughout  Indochina  than  when  we  began. 
The  President's  time  is  now  running  as  Lyn- 
don Johnsons  time  began  to  run  in  1966. 
•I  hope  never  again  to  take  a  Job  with  an 
administration  trying  to  end  an  unpopular 
war,"  one  of  the  President's  aides  remarked 
ruefully  the  other  day.  Mr.  Nixon  does  not 
have  the  same  option. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  people  should  know  the 
facts  that  are  detailed  in  irrefutable 
fashion  in  this  column,  that  President 
Nixon  having  yielded  again  and  again  to 
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the  brass,  his  time  is  now  running  out 
just  as  Lyndon  Johnson's  time  began  to 
run  out  in  1966  due  to  his  yielding  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  to  the  power  of 
the  military-industrial  complex. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  that  we  are  now 
waging  on  a  huge  scale  our  Involvement 
in  an  Indochinese  war. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, having  noted  during  the  past  few 
days  a  great  number  of  Senate  interns 
on  the  fioor,  and  having  heard  several 
Senators  express  concern  at  the  conges- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  and  re- 
alizing that  on  today  there  wUl  be  at  least 
five  Important  and  perhaps  controversial 
votes,  I  have  taken  the  occasion  to  clear 
with  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity assistant  leader  the  following  unani- 
mous-consent requests: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  through- 
out the  day  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
instructed  to  exclude  from  the  Chamber 
and  the  Senate  lobby  all  staff  personnel, 
with  the  exception  of  those  attached  to 
the  oflQces  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Majority,  the  Secretary  to  the  Mi- 
nority, the  Majority  and  Minority  PoUcy 
Committees,  one  staff  member  for  each 
of  the  whips,  and  one  staff  member  to 
assist  the  manager  of  a  bill,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and/or  the 
author  or  chief  sponsor  of  an  amend- 
ment, and  the  Senator  who  is  opposed 
thereto;  also  the  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Majority  and  the  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  Minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered.  

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmmcJ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  memorial  of  the  LegUlature  of  the  State 
of  Florida:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Memorial  No.  1403 
"A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  urging  the  Congreas  to  review  the 
statvjs  of  cancer  research  appropriations; 
to    adjtist    those    appropriations    consist- 
ently with  the  significance  of  the  cancer 
menace;  and  to  provide  for  and  accelerate 
a  10-year  intensive  national  commitment 
to  the  achievement  of  a  cure  for  cancer 
"Whereas,  the  ravages  of  cancer  are  stead- 
ily Increasing  and  taking  a  toll  of  more  than 
300,000  American  lives  each  year,  and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  Incident  and  necessary  to 
the  health  and  longevity  of  mankind  that 
this  dread  dUease  be  curtailed  and  elimi- 
nated, and 

"Whereas,  the  1971  Budget,  which  Is  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  contains  a  request  for  only  $202,000,- 
000.00  for  cancer  research,  and 

"Whereas,  The  President's  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  a  dlsUnguUhed  panel 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
stated  that  In  order  to  maintain  the  effec- 
tiveness of  cancer  research  programs  being 
conducted  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  an  appropriation  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $244,000,000.00  Is  needed  for  research  In 
1971,  now,  therefore 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
virged  to  lend  its  every  effort  to  the  end  that 
a  definite  commitment  to  the  conquering  of 
cancer  be  made  a  national  priority  and 
that  an  adequate  sum  be  appropriated  over 
the  next  ten  fiscal  years  for  the  National 
Cancer  Research  Program. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  to  the  President  and  each 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to 
the  Speaker  and  each  member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives." 

The  petition  of  Francisco  Cepero  AUers,  of 
Rio  Pledras,  Puerto  Rico,  praying  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  caU  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  10:45  a.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed,  and  at  10:09 
a.m..  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  10:45  a.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Ofiacer  (Mr.  Eagleton). 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  commitees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  3600.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Kyung  Ae 
Oh  (Rept.  No.  91-993) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  &nd  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  3777.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the 
protection  of  public  lands  from  fires.  In  ad- 
vance of  appropriations  therefor,  and  to 
twice  renew  such  contracts  (Rept.  No.  91- 
994). 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
8.  4037.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jean  Am- 
batzls,  his  wife,  Andrtana  Ambatzis,  and  his 
children,    Demetrlos    Ambatzis,    Peter   Am- 
batzis, and  Margarita  Ambatzis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  GORE: 
S.  4038.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  permit  widow's  benefits 
to  be  payable  at  age  50,  to  permit  widower's 
benefits  to  be  payable  at  age  60,  to  permit 
wife's  benefits  to  be  payable  to  a  disabled 
wife  at  age  50,  to  permit  husband's  benefits 
to  be  payable  to  a  disabled  husband  at  age 
50,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gobe  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record  un- 
der the  appropriate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   BIBLE   for  himself   and  Mr. 
BuBoicK) : 
S.  409.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code  of    1954   to  provide   Income   tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr,  Bau:  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bUl  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
8.4040.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Noreen 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
8.  4041.  A  blU  to  repeal  section  7275  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relating  to 
amounts  to  be  shown  on  airline  tickets  and 
advertising:   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
•  (The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
8.  4042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Joseph 
Curtis:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BTEID  of  West  Virginia: 
8.4043.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  LI  Llen- 
Shlun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart)  : 
8.  4044.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Independent 
commission  to  evaluate  and  assess  develop- 
ments In  the  fields  of  commerce  and  tech- 
nology and  to  accumulate  and  disseminate 
data  relevant  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  by  unanimous  consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MuRPHT) : 
S.  4046.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  certain 
lands  and  Interests  therein  within  the  San 
Bernardino  National  Forest,  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cranston  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


PFirnON  AND  A  MEMORIAL 
A  petition  and  a  memorial  were  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNU80N,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce : 

W.  Donald  Brewer,  of  Colorado,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner;  and 

Austin  C.  Wagner,  and  William  A.  Jen- 
kins, for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral In  the  Coast  Guard. 


S  4038— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  recently  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides far-reaching  and  significant 
changes  in  our  social  security  system. 
Hearings  have  now  commenced  in  the 
Finance  Committee  to  hear  administra- 
tion and  public  witnesses  on  the  details 
of  this  measure. 

Our  social  security  system  is  now 
reaching  a  level  of  considerable  matu- 
rity as  a  vehicle  for  providing  adequate 
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financial  assistance  for  those  wh  >  are  in 
their  retirement  years.  It  is.  tl^erefore, 
important  that  we  examine  thi^  system 
closely  to  Insiire  that  it  is  worki^ig  with 
maximum  effectiveness  and  mfcximimi 
efficiency.  I 

My  comments  today  are  intoided  to 
point  out  improvements  that  D  believe 
should  be  made  In  H.R.  17550  by  the 
Senate  and  to  offer  amendments  in  areas 
not  covered  by  the  bill.  I  hope  thfct  these 
comments  and  suggestions  will  fcerve  as 
bases  for  insuring  greater  socla  justice 
through  our  social  security  systei  a. 

There  are  two  substantial  Laprove- 
menUs  effected  by  H  Jl.  17550.  T  he  first 
is  an  across-the-board  5-percent  ncrease 
in  benefits.  This  increase  is  badls  needed 
in  \1ew  of  the  heavy  burden  th^t  infla- 
tion is  imposing  on  those  living  bn  fixed 
incomes.  I  strongly  support  thi^  provi- 
sion. ^_ 

Another  significant  improvemtnt  that 
I  have  long  advocated  provides  for  an 
automatic  increase  in  social  secui  ity  ben- 
efits tied  to  the  cost-of-living  index.  Too 
long  oiu:  elderly  and  retired  have  been 
forced  to  continue  on  the  same  level  of 
fixed  incomes  long  after  price  i  icr eases 
have  substantially  reduced  the  i  urchas- 
ing  power  of  their  retirement  jeneflts. 
Hil.  17550  substantially  incorpoiates  the 
bill  I  introduced  last  year  to  corect  this 
situation  and,  in  the  future,  the  lag  be- 
tween price  increases  find  incr?ases  in 
social  security  benefits  will  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

There  are,  however,  four  areas  covered 
by  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Hous  e  which 
need  improvement. 

First,  the  bill  contains  no  increase  in 
the  minimimi  monthly  social  security 
benefits.  To  be  sure,  the  ainimum 
monthly  social  security  benefit  is  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  general  5  percent 
increase.  But  a  more  substantial  ncrease 
is  required  for  those  who  rely  on  the 
minimum  benefits  to  provide  foa  I,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter.  I  introduced  a  Jill  ear- 
ner this  year,  S.  3658,  which  wo  jld  pro- 
vide a  minimimi  monthly  social  security 
benefit  of  $100  for  a  single  perwn  and 
$150  for  a  married  couple.  I  beh;ve  that 
this  measure  should  be  includwl  in  the 
current  bill  and  I  will  press  stro  tigly  for 
favorable  action  by  the  Finance  Com- 
:nitte€. 

Second,  the  House  bill  increiises  the 
present  limitation  on  earned  incc  me  that 
a  social  security  beneficiary  maj  receive 
without  suffering  a  reduction  in  benefits 
:rom  the  present  $1,680  per  year  4o  $2,000 
per  year.  In  addition,  the  dollar- for-dol- 
lar  reduction  in  social  security  benefits 
is  eliminated,  and  a  general  $1  for  $2 
formula  applies  to  all  earnings  over 
S2.000.  These  are  steps  in  the  riglit  direc- 
tion, but  they  are  not  enough.  It  is  un- 
fair that  those  who  rely  on  earned  In- 
come to  supplement  their  retirement 
benefits  mus'  suffer  a  reduction  in  their 
social  security  benefits  if  their  Earnings 
exceed  S2.000  per  year,  while  thase  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  income 
from  investments  can  receive  u  ilimlted 
amounts  of  this  income  withou  suffer- 
ing any  reduction  in  their  social  security 
benefits.  Thus,  the  person  who  receives 
$3,000  in  dividends  each  year  ( an  still 
get  his  full  social  security  bene!  ts;  but. 


if  another  elderly  person  works  to  earn 
the  same  $3,000,  he  will  suffer  a  reduc- 
tion in  his  social  security  benefits  of 
$500.  This  is  not  fair.  And  it  must  be 
changed. 

I  believe  that  the  reduction  in  social 
security  benefits  on  account  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  earned  income  should  be  elimi- 
nated in  its  entirety  if  no  limitation  is 
going  to  be  imposed  on  income  from  in- 
vestments. At  a  minimum,  however,  the 
$2,000  limitation  set  by  the  House  bill 
must  be  substantially  increased. 

Under  present  law,  those  over  72  years 
of  age  are  not  subject  to  the  earned  in- 
come limitation.  This  age  limit  should 
be  reduced  to  65  to  reflect  the  earlier 
ages  at  which  people  are  now  retiring. 
I  will  propose  this  improvement  as  the 
Finance  Committee  considers  this  bill. 

Third,  a  highly  undesirable  feature  Is 
introduced  in  the  House  bill  and  should 
be  completely  eliminated.  This  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  taxable  wage  base  to  $9,000, 
coupled  with  an  automatic  increase  in  the 
taxable  wage  tied  to  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  future  years. 

The  payroll  tax  on  employees  and  em- 
ployers alike  is  already  high  enough,  and 
may  be  too  high.  This  proposed  tax  in- 
crease is  going  to  strike  directly  at  the 
middle-income  taxpayer  who  Congress 
sought  to  help  by  increasing  the  per- 
sonal exemption  last  year.  This  proposed 
increase  to  $9,000  plus  the  automatic 
cost-of-living  increase  that  HEW  con- 
templates for  1973,  would  virtually  wipe 
out  the  income  tax  reduction  so  labori- 
ously achieved  last  year  for  the  middle- 
income  wage  earner.  It  is  not  fair  to 
provide  an  income  tax  reduction  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  hard-pressed  middle- 
income  worker  and  on  the  other  turn 
around  and  take  it  away  from  him  by 
means  of  a  social  security  tax  increase. 

It  is  time  to  shift  the  increases  in  so- 
cial security  benefits  to  our  general  rev- 
enues. There  are  many  reasons  in  social 
justice  to  support  such  a  step.  This  ac- 
tion would  help  make  our  total  Federal 
tax  system  more  progressive.  The  social 
security  tax.  since  It  is  a  flat  tax  on  a 
set  amount  of  Income,  operates  to  remove 
much  of  the  progressivity  from  our  over- 
all Federal  tax  system.  We  should  forth- 
rightly  recognize  that  a  sound  and 
healthy  social  security  system  provides 
economic  and  social  benefits  to  all  mem- 
bers of  society — to  the  high-income  in- 
dividual as  well  as  the  low-Income  in- 
dividual, to  the  self-employed  as  well  as 
the  worker,  to  the  investor  as  well  as  to 
the  employer.  It  is  now  time,  in  my  view, 
to  recognize  this  fact  and  to  shift  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  payment  of  so- 
cial security  benefits  to  our  general  rev- 
enue system  which  relies  in  large  part 
on  the  fairest  form  of  taxation,  the  pro- 
gressive individual  Income  tax. 

In  addition,  the  automatic  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  in  the  taxable  wage  base  as 
contained  In  the  House  bill  in  effect  dele- 
gate congressional  responsibility  for  de- 
termining taxes  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  This  Is 
an  unwise  step  and  further  illustrates 
why  the  social  security  system  should  be 
funded  through  the  general  revenues. 

A  final  improvement  that  should  be 
made  in  the  House  bill  concerns  disability 


benefits.  Under  present  law,  to  be  eligible 
for  disability  benefits  an  Individual  must 
be  fully  insured  and  meet  a  test  of  sub- 
stantial recent  covered  work,  generally 
20  quarters  of  coverage  in  the  period  of 
40  calendar  quarters  preceeding  disable- 
ment. The  House  bill  improved  this  pro- 
vision by  providing  that  the  test  of  recent 
covered  work  be  eliminated  for  blind 
people.  This  is  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  However,  this  provision 
must  be  expanded  to  eliminate  the  test 
of  recent  covered  work  for  all  disabled 
persons.  Cases  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion where  persons  have  been  fully  in- 
sured, but  have  been  denied  disability 
insurance  benefits  because  it  has  been 
more  than  10  years  since  they  last  worked 
in  covered  employment.  These  persons 
should  be  eligible  for  full  disability 
benefits. 

There  are  three  areas  where  our  social 
security  system  requires  improvement 
that  are  not  adequately  covered  under 
H.R.  17550.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
correct  these  situations  and  I  will  seek 
to  have  these  measures  included  in  the 
bill  reported  out  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. Briefly,  my  bill  provides : 

First.  That  the  age  to  qualify  widows 
to  receive  social  security  benefits  be  re- 
duced from  60  to  60.  The  theory  under 
which  the  present  age  limit  operates  Is 
that  social  security  beneflts  should  not  be 
paid  to  a  woman  who  is  able  to  work. 
Setting  the  age  limit  at  60  may  have  been 
reasonable  in  the  past,  but  it  is  no  longer 
a  realistic  level.  As  our  Nation's  work 
force  has  become  progressively  younger, 
many  women  of  age  50  have  diCBculty  in 
finding  employers  who  will  give  them  a 
work  opportimity,  particularly  those  who 
have  had  no  previous  work  experience 
because  they  have  been  busy  maintaining 
a  home  and  rearing  children.  We  must 
face  these  facts  and  reduce  the  age  limit 
of  widows  to  50. 

Second.  Under  present  rules,  social 
security  benefits  are  sharply  reduced 
when  a  social  security  beneficiary  re- 
marries. This  means  that  social  security 
recipients  who  wish  to  marry  are  posi- 
tively deterred  from  doing  so  because 
their  combined  social  security  benefits 
will  be  reduced  if  they  take  this  step. 
What  is  the  Justice  of  this?  I  see  none. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  unconscionable  to 
deny  the  joys  of  the  marital  relationship 
to  our  elderly  citizens  through  tbls  In- 
equitable provision  of  our  social  security 
laws.  I.  therefore,  propose  that  there  be 
no  reduction  in  social  security  benefits  in 
the  case  of  a  social  security  recipient 
who  remarries. 

Third.  Under  present  law.  if  only  the 
husband  is  entitled  to  receive  social  se- 
curity benefits,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
are  disabled,  no  additional  social  secu- 
rity allowance  Is  provided  for  the  wife. 
This  is  inequitable.  The  theory  of  dis- 
allowing social  security  benefits  to  a  wife 
whose  husband  is  disabled  is  that  the 
wife  herself  is  able  to  work.  But  If  she 
is  also  disabled,  the  theory  plainly  does 
not  hold  and  she  should  receive  an  addi- 
tional social  security  allowance,  even 
though  she  is  not  otherwise  qualified  to 
receive  social  security  benefits.  My  pro- 
posal will  correct  this  inequitable  situa- 
tion. 
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Mr.  President,  the  House-passed  bill  is 
a  highly  constructive  and  important 
milestone  in  social  security  legislation. 
The  suggestions  I  have  offered  here  to- 
day are  intended  to  further  the  goal  of 
providing  dignity  through  financial  se- 
curity to  our  elderly  Americans  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  building  of 
this  Nation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  4038)  to  amend  title  11  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  widow's 
benefits  to  be  payable  at  age  50,  to  per- 
mit widower's  benefits  to  be  payable  at 
age  60,  to  permit  wife's  beneflts  to  be 
payable  to  a  disabled  wife  at  age  50,  to 
permit  husband's  beneflts  to  be  payable 
to  a  disabled  husband  at  age  50,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gore, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S  4039— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  SIMPLIFI- 
CATION AND  REFORM  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  <Mr.  Burdick)  I  introduce 
and  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Small  Business  Tax  Simpliflcation  and 
Reform  Act  of  1970."  I  ask  that  the  meas- 
ure be  appropriately  referred  and  that, 
for  the  convenience  of  all  concerned,  an 
analysis  of  its  provisions  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

SUMMABT   OF   REASONS  FOR   OFFERING  THIS  BILL 

Permit  me  to  be  candid  alxjut  my  un- 
derlying thinking  for  offering  this  broad- 
ranging  tax  legislation,  for  which  I  invite 
cosponsors  who  are  interested  in  the 
small  businessman's  tax  problems.  The 
bill  is  not  meant  to  be  definitive.  It  is 
intended  to  be  an  introductory  effort  to 
invite  the  attention  of  our  taxwriters. 
the  Congress,  and  smaU  businessmen 
generally  to  the  importance  of  improving 
the  tax  climate  smrounding  the  hard- 
pressed  small  business  community  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  hard 
economic  facts  alone,  I  believe  the  5'/2 
million  small  business  men  and  women 
who  contribute  almost  50  percent  of  the 
employment  In  this  country  and  one- 
third  of  the  entire  gross  national  product 
deserve  this  attention.  Over  the  years 
small  businessmen  have  not  been  able, 
for  many  reasons,  to  get  their  message 
through  in  the  decisionmaking  halls  of 
Government  as  well  as  their  big  business 
brethren  have  done. 

Certainly  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  was 
a  monumental  and  much-needed  meas- 
ure. The  Wall  Street  Journal  declared 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  sweeping 
overhauls  of  our  Federal  tax  laws  in  his- 
tory'. We  admired  the  Initiative  and  hard 
work  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Mills >  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  (Mr.  Long)  and 
their  committees  who  made  enactment  of 
this  legislation  possible.  But,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  did  not  help  the  small  busi- 
nessman to  deal  with  his  problems.  In 


fact.  It  hurt  him  in  several  very  impor- 
tant areas. 

I  view  my  small  business  tax  revision 
proposal  as  a  frsunework  from  which  to 
build;  a  seed  from  which  meaningful 
small  business  tax  reforms  can  emerge 
over  the  next  few  years.  It  attempts  to 
be  comprehensive  in  scope  because  I  be- 
lieve that  such  an  approach  is  called  for 
in  behalf  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
It  marks  out  some  new  directions  and 
will,  I  hope,  open  up  other  areas  for  seri- 
ous discussion.  I  am  not  wedded  to  any 
of  its  specifics  but  I  believe  it  provides  a 
vehicle  to  move  forward  toward  a  small 
business  tax  reform  and  simpliflcation 
goal. 

This  bill  has  been  nearly  2  years  in 
preparation.  Originally,  I  considered  of- 
fering it  last  year  when  major  general 
tax  reforms  were  before  the  Congress.  I 
decided  against  that  course  because  I  did 
not  want  the  small  business  tax  reform 
appeals  buried  in  the  onrush  of  mightier 
voices  and  interests.  Our  Small  Business 
Committee  staff  consulted  with  several 
dozen  prestigious  national  and  regional 
small  and  general  business  associations, 
tax  organizations  and  practitioners  and 
other  tax  experts  both  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment. This  bill  incorporates  much  of 
their  thinking. 

To  retain  and  encourage  a  vibrant, 
viable,  and  enthusiastic  small  business 
economy  nationwide,  some  incisive 
thought  and  decisive  action  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  small  business  tax 
problems.  Taxes  are  a  keji  element  in  the 
current  economic  tight-money,  loan- 
reduction  squeeze  on  small  business 
which  Ls  having  direct  effects  upon  the 
question  of  whether  thousands  of  flrms 
can  continue  to  compete,  or  whether  they 
will  be  plowed  under  or  are  merged  out 
of  existence  by  the  conglomerate,  big 
business  march. 

SOME  LZGISLATTVE  HISTORY 

The  Small  Business  Committee  has 
maintained  a  continuing  interest  in  the 
tax  laws  and  their  impact  on  the  Nation's 
5^2  million  small  businessmen. 

The  committee's  involvement  in  this 
field  may  be  traced  back  even  beyond  its 
formal  begiruiings  20  years  ago  to  such 
studies  as  "Small  Business  Finance  and 
Taxation"  in  February  of  1949.'  In  1963, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation,  which 
was  then  under  my  chairmanship,  un- 
dertook an  analysis  of  the  small  business 
aspects  of  the  tax  revision  proposals 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  January  of  that  year. 
Our  report  restated  and  confirmed  the 
conclusion  that,  although  Federal  busi- 
ness taxation  may  not  differ  in  kind  iae- 
tween  large  and  small  firms,  it  has  been 
shown  to  differ  substantially  and  sig- 
nificantly in  degree.' 

The  select  committee  has  thus  followed 
closely  the  small  business  Implications  of 
tax  legislation  placed  before  the  Con- 
gress each  year,  and  from  time  to  time 
have  offered  suggestions  of  our  own  when 
we  felt  it  was  appropriate. 

As  I  have  stated  with  respect  to  the 
1969  Tax  Reform  Act,  matters  other  than 


small  business  received  higher  priority 
during  the  limited  time  for  consideration 
of  this  measure.  Thus,  far  from  bringing 
tax  reform  and  relief  to  the  Nation's 
small  business  community,  the  1969  act 
changed  the  tax  system  adversely  to 
small  business  at  several  strategic  points, 
for  example: 

First.  The  Investment  tax  credit  was 
repealed,  without  an  exception  for  small 
business,  which  needs  It  most. 

Second.  Multiple  surtax  exemptions 
were  eliminated,  without  consideration 
for  small  business,  for  whose  benefit  this 
mechanism  was  originally  placed  In  the 
law  as  a  reform. 

Third.  Pension  and  retirement  beneflts 
were  curtailed  for  owners  of  approxi- 
mately 200,000  subchapter  S  small  busi- 
ness corporations. 

Fourth.  Certain  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion methods  applying  to  real  estate  were 
eliminated  or  restricted,  likewise  without 
an  exemption  for  small  enterprise. 

Fifth.  State  and  local  development 
companies,  which  help  to  finance  new 
business  enterprise,  were  unfavorably 
classifled  In  the  tax  code  with  particular 
reference  to  bad-debt  reserves. 

These  setbacks  for  small  business  took 
place  despite  the  efforts  of  many  Senators 
who  introduced  and  worked  for  passage 
of  small  business  amendments,  one  of 
which  was  a  limited  preservation  of  the 
investment  tax  credit,  which  passed  the 
Senate  and  was  deleted  from  the  bill  in 
the  House-Senate  conference. 

My  concern  over  these  developments 
was  multiplied  by  the  hea\'y  and  mount- 
ing pressures  against  small  business  gen- 
erated by  record-high  interect  rates  and 
cutbacks  of  58  Va  percent  in  the  last- 
resort  lending  programs  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  It  was  my  feel- 
ing that  these  forces  were  converging  in 
a  triple-credit  squeeze  which  would  have 
serious  competitive  effects  on  small  busi- 
nessmen throughout  the  coimtry.' 

In  an  effort  to  respond  meaningfully 
to  these  difficulties,  our  committee  under- 
took a  broad  study  of  what  changes  in 
the  entire  tax  system  might  be  needed 
In  behalf  of  small  business.  In  Decem- 
ber, I  was  able  to  say  to  the  members  of 
one  small  business  association: 

InteUlgent  tax  reform  In  the  business  field 
also  has  long-run  Implications — for  cost  cut- 
ting and  price  stability;  for  entry  Into  busi- 
ness; for  growth  and  continued  Independence 
of  flrms;  and  for  the  entire  economic  envlrou- 
ment  which  Is  so  Important  to  the  career 
choices  of  our  young  people  and  the  overall 
"UvablUty"  of  our  country.  We  all  have  addi- 
tional homework  to  do,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  we,  on  the  HUl,  are  about  thts  business.' 
This  bill  being  offered  today  represents 
an  interim,  but  by  no  means  a  final,  stage 
of  this  effort. 

MAIN    FEATURES   OF   THE    BILL 

This  background  has  dictated  that  the 
small  business  tax  bill  be  an  attempt  to 


>  Senate  Kept.  46,  81st  Congress. 

>  "Impact  of  Current  Tax  Proposals  on 
Small  Business,"  Senate  Rept.  397,  88th  Con- 
gress, August  15,  1963,  p.  3. 


»  "Small  Business  Caught  in  Triple-Credit 
Squeeze — Administration  Should  Release 
$170  MiUlon  In  SBA  Loan  Authority  Now." 
remarks  on  the  Senate  Floor  by  Senator 
Alan  Bible.  In  the  Congressional  Rkcord. 
vol.  115,  pt.  13.  p.  17274. 

•  "Small  Business  and  Tax  Reform"  by  Sen- 
ator Alan  Bible.  Small  Business  Bulletin,  pub- 
Ushed  by  the  National  Small  Business  As- 
sociation, December  1969,  p.  1. 
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look  at  the  whole  internal  revenu  i 
from  the  viewpoint  of  encouragiqg 
prise.  This  is  not  a  revolutionary 
it  does  contrast  with  the  purpose 
ing  revenue,  which  is  the  overri(  ing 
legitimate  concern  of  the  Interijal 
enue  Service.  Our  bill  therefore 
approach  comprehensively  the 
lems  of  American  enterprise  at 
of    the    business    life    cycle — fdom 
foxmder's  idea  to  establishmen 
business,  through  the  growth  phi  ses 
up  to  the  final  disposition  of  th< 
business  organization. 

The  bill  consists  of  8  chapljers  and 
more  than  three  dozen  sections  Count- 
ing subsections,  the  bill  thus  presents 
over  40  recommendations  for  changes 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  t<  modify 
the  substance  and  administraticfi  of  the 
tax  system. 

In  order  that  small  business  tak  reform 
strengthen  the  fight  against  nflation 
and  not  weaken  it,  this  proposa  is  fully 
balanced  in  the  revenue  sense.  In  fact, 
this  bill  will  produce  additional  revenue, 
over  both  the  short  term  and  lo  ig  term. 
This  would  follow  from:  first,  t  le  grad- 
uation of  corporate  rates,  whici  would 
yield  an  immediate  revenue  gtin;  and 
second,  the  growth  of  enterprises  en- 
couraged by  the  bill,  which 
tematically  broaden  the  tax  bas<  t 
future. 

With  slightly  increase^  rates 
giant  corporations,  there  will 
than  enough  revenue  leeway  to 
reduction,  relief,  and  reform 
for  businesses  earning  less  thar 
lion  per  year. 

Yet,  because  of  the  explratio^ 
surtax  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
overall  rate  paid  by  even  the 
porations  under  this  bill  woulc 
than  it  is  at  present. 
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Perhaps  the  basic  thrust  of 
for  tax  simplification.  In  its 
down  form,  the  Internal  Reveriue 
is  still  l^i-inches  thick.  Together 
voluminous   regulations,   bulletl  ns 
ings.  procedures,   press   releas^ 
uals,  forms.  Instructions,  guidelltnes 
explanations,  the  total  tax  s: 
confronts  the  businessman  is  literally 
mountain  of  material  which  is  nearly 
penetrable  to  those  lacking  in 
training. 

It  is  Important  to  keep  in  lilnd 
general  rule  that  the  smaller  tie 
ness.  the  less  will  be  the  likelih  >od 
it    can    afford    highly    specialised 
work  by  accountants  and  lawyers 
the  weight  of  the  tax  system 
disproportionately  against  smaller 

To  begin  cutting  a  path  through 
wilderness,  this  bill  would  establish 
permanent  Intergovernmental 
tee  on  Tax  Simplification,  as 
Advisory  Council  where  small 
representatives  would  constitute 
cent  of  the  membership.  In  thes  • 
the  taxers  and  the  taxed  would 
to  meet  regularly  and  discuss  their  mu- 
tual problems.  There  would  then  be  a 
regular  and  public  channel  ftir  small 
business  suggestions  and  coriplaints, 
which  coiild  then  be  examined  Tor  both 
policy  and  technical  standpoints  in  a 
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maimer  visible  to  the  press,  the  public, 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress. The  six  memberships  on  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  allotted  to  small  busi- 
ness would  assure  a  strong  voice  for  the 
varied  segments  of  the  small  business 
community  including  specially  qualified 
persons. 

The  first  title  of  the  bill  would  also 
create  the  position  of  Small  Business  Tax 
Analyst  within  the  Etepartment  of  the 
Treasury.  This  official  could  focus  con- 
tinuing attention  within  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  tax  problems  of 
small  business,  competition,  and  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

For  instance,  the  bill  asks  for  a  special 
chapter  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for 
the  purpose  of  accumulating  and  refer- 
encing statutory  provisions  dealing  pri- 
marily with  new  and  small  business. 

NEW    ENTERPRISE 

Another  departure  in  the  bill  is  the 
section  on  "New  Enterprise,"  which  es- 
sentially would  give  a  beginning  business 
enterprise  freedom  from  Federal  taxa- 
tion for  its  first  5  years.  The  section  con- 
tains several  safeguards  so  that  imdue 
advantage  could  not  be  taken  of  this 
benefit.  Business  has  a  tough  enough 
time  getting  started  and  many,  if  not 
most,  small  firms  experience  losses  in 
their  early  years.  In  addition,  they  must 
compete  against  rivals  established  for 
many  years  who  may  have  built  up  much 
of  their  financial  and  market  power  dur- 
ing a  period  when  there  was  little  or  no 
income  tax  on  business  in  this  country. 

Such  a  5-year  incentive  provision 
would  offset  some  of  the  extra  hazards  a 
person  must  endure  in  risking  his  capital, 
his  labor,  and  his  career  in  starting  a 
business.  It  would  also  serve  as  a  partial 
equalizer  against  the  tax-free  resources 
built  up  in  the  older  corporations. 

Other  salient  proposals  contained  in 
the  bill  include:  statutory  status  for  de- 
preciation guidelines  and  elimination  of 
the  reserve-ratio  test  for  small  business; 
reinstatement  of  a  limited  small  business 
investment  tax  credit  at  $50,000  of  quali- 
fied investment  for  manufacturing  cor- 
porations, S  10,000  for  other  corporations, 
and  $5,000  for  individuals :  an  increase  In 
allowable  accumulated  earnings;  au- 
thorization of  a  limited  number  of  sur- 
tax exemptions  for  a  family  business; 
partial  relief  for  business  development 
corporations;  liberalization  of  subchap- 
ter S  "tax  option"  corporation  rules  as 
to  the  numbers  and  classes  of  sharehold- 
ers, termination,  and  loss  treatment;  as- 
sistance to  partnerships  and  partners; 
an  assist  during  the  first  5  years  for  low- 
income  cooperatives:  a  restriction  on 
debt-financed  acquisitions  to  discourage 
takeovers  of  small  business  by  conglom- 
erate companies;  and  the  call  for  an  au- 
thoritative recommendation  to  strength- 
en and  preserve  small  business  inde- 
pendence in  contemplation  of  its  disposi- 
tion. 

ARZAS  NOT  INCLUDED 

Two  important  subjects  are  omitted 
from  the  bill,  and  I  believe  their  absence 
should  be  explained.  The  first  Is  multi- 
state  and  locality  taxation  of  interstate 
business.  This  has  been  an  increasingly 
worrisome  problem  since  our  committee 
held  the  initial  set  of  hearings  on  this 


problem  in  1959.''  After  an  exhaustive 
study,  relief  legislation  was  offered.  This 
bill,  numbered  H.R.  7906  and  S.  916,  has 
passed  the  House  and  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  strongly  favor  rationalizing  legislation 
in  the  field.  I  welcome  Senator  Long's 
willingness  to  hold  hearings  on  tliis  prob- 
lem and  hope  the  Finance  Committee 
can  take  early  action  to  advance  a  meas- 
ure which  it  believes  is  appropriate. 

A  second  area  not  treated  in  the  bill 
is  that  of  small  business  investment  com- 
pany activity.  Venture  capital  is  directly 
relevant  to  the  growth  of  small  busi- 
nesses, particularly  in  new  technology 
areas.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
SBIC  industry  has  discussed  its  tax  needs 
with  other  committees  of  Congress  and 
that  there  is  also  a  current  proceeding 
before  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission in  connection  with  wliich  briefs 
were  still  being  submitted  in  May. 

In  view  of  the  pendency  of  these  other 
efforts,  we  have  not  come  forward  with 
proposals  in  either  the  interstate  tax- 
ation or  the  SBIC  area  at  this  time. 

BACKGROUND 

If,  as  some  distinguished  economists 
have  said,  the  giemt  corporation  consti- 
tutes the  "heartland  of  our  economy," 
what  is  the  point  of  making  a  fight  for 
tax  equity  for  small  business? 

Among  the  stated  reasons  that  some 
of  our  more  critical  citizens  feel  as  they 
do  about  the  country  is  that  it  may  be 
slightly  "sick  at  heart"  because  of  the 
evils  of  giant,  impersonal  corporations 
which  operate  imrestricted  by  any  fixed 
set  of  community,  family,  or  moral  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  announcing  his  support  for  "Cam- 
paign GM,"  young  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
recently  expressed  it  this  way; 

Large  corporations  are  faceless.  Their  de- 
cision-making affects  the  Uvea  of  millions  of 
people.  But  who,  as  Individuals,  are  account- 
able? • 

New  studies  are  bringing  home  the  fact 
that  millions  of  American  citizens  live 
in  poverty,  and  millions  more  have  the 
slenderest  of  assets,  savings  and  reserves, 
and  can  thus  never  hope  to  be  eco- 
nomically secure. 

It  is  thus  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  a  substantial  proportion, 
perhaps  more  than  one-half  of  our 
population,  is  not  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life  as  we  have  traditionally  un- 
derstood this  term  as  including  the  ex- 
pectation of  material  success  and  com- 
fort.' 


•See,  for  Instance,  "Free  Trade,  American 
Style,"  by  Robert  B.  Ely,  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Journal,  May  1970,  p.  470. 

« The  Washington  Post.  May  14,  1970,  p.  A 
32:1. 

'  See,  for  Instance.  "Middle  Classes'  Lean 
Streak"  by  Richard  Parker.  The  Washington 
Post.  April  12,  1970,  p.  B  1:1.  The  author 
states  the  Government's  estimate  of  "the 
poor"  Is  about  16  percent  of  the  population, 
or  32  million,  while  "deprived  Americans" — 
those  above  poverty  but  short  of  minimum 
requirements  for  a  modestly  comfortable  liv- 
ing— were  estimated  by  Leon  Keyserllng  In 
1964  as  77  million,  or  38'^  percent.  It  waa 
further  estimated  that  20  percent  of  the  "de- 
prived" group  had  no  liquid  assets;  40  per- 
cent have  savings  of  less  than  $100,  and  48 
percent  own  less  than  $500  In  assets. 
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Although  the  giant  national  and  mul- 
ti-national corporations  set  the  tone  of 
our  economy,  there  is  a  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate their  importance.  Small  owner- 
managed  independent  businesses  still  ac- 
count for  perhaps  50  percent  of  the  em- 
ployment in  this  coimtry  and  one-third  of 
the  entire  gross  national  product. 

To  about  40  million  people,  small  busi- 
ness means  earning  a  livelihood.  A  por- 
tion of  these  people  could  not  otherwise 
accommodate  themselves  to  our  economic 
system. 

For  some,  these  businesses  mean  the 
realization  of  dreams  and  ambitions,  be- 
cause they  are  willing,  against  all  the 
odds,  to  work  harder  and  take  more  risks 
to  build  their  own  financial  future.  For 
others,  a  small  business  may  be  an  op- 
portunity to  pursue  Individuality  and 
personal  identity  rather  than  start  at  the 
bottom  of  a  safe  but  highly  structured 
business  organization. 

Also,  in  the  present  atmosphere  of  high 
Interest  rates  and  business  taxation,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  not  only 
to  begin  a  new  firm  but  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  an  existing  one.  Dur- 
ing 1969.  mergers  removed  4,550  firms 
from  the  U.S.  economy,  an  increase  of 
16  percent  over  the  record  high  of  1968." 

A  classic  statement  of  the  overall  sig- 
nificance of  small  business  to  U.S.  society 
was  set  forth  by  the  prestigious  Commit- 
tee on  Economic  Development  about  30 
years  ago." 

Whatever  Its  type  or  stage  of  growth,  the 
small  business  Is  a  manifestation  of  one  of 
the  basic  freedoms  of  American  life.  This  Is 
the  freedom  to  enter  or  leave  business  at  will, 
to  start  and  grow  big,  to  expand,  contract — 
or  even  to  fall.  This  freedom  to  be  enterpris- 
ing is  an  asp>ect  of  the  economic  democracy 
without  which  our  political  democracy  can- 
not exist. 

In  many  lines  and  In  many  markets — nota- 
bly In  home  communities  and  for  customers 
desiring  Individual  service  or  products  made 
to  particular  specification — small  business  Is 
able  to  do  a  better  job  than  big  business. 
Furthermore,  the  Ingenious  small  enterpriser 
often  Is  a  source  of  new  materials,  new  proc- 
esses, new  services,  that  older,  better  estab- 
lished firms  cannot  or  will  not  offer.  The 
whole  pattern  of  our  commercial  system  Is 
enlivened  and  enriched  by  the  Independent 
businessman. 

So,  small  business  can  be  the  safety 
valve  of  the  young,  the  innovative,  the 
creative,  the  ambitious,  and  the  eco- 
homlcally  frustrated.  It  is  also  a  con- 
structive vehicle  by  which  less  advan- 
taged people,  including  minority  groups 
of  all  races  and  national  origins,  can 
work  their  way  into  the  mainstreams  of 
American  life — that  is,  if  the  Federal 
Government  gives  them  a  reasonable  and 
realistic  chance. 

During  the  past  year  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  policies  and  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  had  Just  the  re- 
verse effect.  The  screws  have  been  tight- 
ened on  existing  and  prospective  small 
business  entrepreneurs.  Profits  have  fall- 


'  "Merger  Toll:  4.550  Firms,"  by  David 
Vienna.  The  Washington  Post.  May  13,  1970, 
p.  E9:6. 

>•  "Meeting  the  Special  Problems  of  Small 
Business,"  a  Statement  on  National  Policy 
by  the  Research  and  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  New 
York,   1947,  pp.  13-14. 


en.  Life  has  been  made  harsher  instead 
of  easier  for  small  businessmen.  The 
frustrations  of  these  energetic  elements 
of  society  have  been  increased  by  tsJk- 
ing  much  and  doing  less  than  nothing, 
that  is  by  actually  undermining  small 
business  profitability  and  prospects  for 
success. 

Such  malign  neglect  of  the  spirit  of 
business  enterprise  could  very  well  result 
in  more  and  increasingly  unpleasant  as- 
saults on  corporate  headquarters,  stock- 
holders meetings,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel, \mless  we  in  Washington  are  acting 
to  give  small  and  independent  business- 
men an  even  break.  I  consider  one  of  the 
most  important  tasks  facing  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  is  to 
widen  the  "room  at  the  bottom"  for  those 
who  want  to  become  new  and  small  busi- 
nessmen and  climb  the  ladder  of  eco- 
nomic opportimity  in  this  country. 

CALL   FOR    ACTION 

Mr.  President,  to  me,  action  means  leg- 
islation, where  it  is  called  for,  and  legis- 
lation that  is  realistic  and  responsive  to 
the  problem. 

I  recognize  that  business  ownership 
and  participation  is  not  the  only  path  to 
economic  fulfillment,  nor  will  tax  legis- 
lation alone  resolve  every  difficulty  of 
small  business,  or  even  the  majori^  of 
them.  Other  economic  problems  and  op- 
portunities require  combinations  of 
measures  which  may  or  may  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  business  enterprise 
or  with  taxation. 

But  we  have  seen  that  small  busine.sses 
add  up  to  a  major  weight  in  our  eco- 
nomic balance.  The  tax  system,  in  turn, 
is  a  material  factor  in  whether  small 
business  will  be  founded,  will  grow,  and 
will  or  will  not  be  merged  put  of  exist- 
ence. Beyond  this,  the  tax  system  is  a 
powerful  psychological  factor.  It  condi- 
tions the  entire  climate  in  which  com- 
mercial activities  take  place.  Taxation 
signals  every  year  to  every  citizen 
whether  or  not  his  Government  really 
means  to  aid,  counsel,  assist  and  protect, 
insofar  as  is  possible,  the  interests  of 
small-business  concerns  in  order  to  pre- 
serve free  competitive  enterprise. 

I  want  that  signal  to  be  loud  and  clear. 

In  this  regard,  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  sponsored  a  small  business 
study,  published  in  March  of  1970,  and 
has  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  messages  on  tax 
and  nontax  proposals. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  many  members  of 
our  committee  and  of  the  Senate  in  wel- 
coming these  initiatives.  President  Eisen- 
hower linked  his  name  with  small  busi- 
ness by  signing  the  Small  Business  Act 
of  1953  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  More  recently,  the 
Johnson  administration  first  sponsored 
small  business  incentive  legislation  in  the 
form  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  amendments  of  1967.  President  Nixon 
has  said  on  several  occasions  that  he 
believes  In  the  American  dream  because 
he  "has  seen  it  come  true  in  his  own  life." 
Business  ownership  is  an  Important  part 
of  that  vision,  and  we  hope  that  he  will 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  past  Chief 
Executives  and  even  go  beyond  them  In 
effective  assistance  to  small  business. 

For  the  record,  it  may  be  pointed  out 


that  the  administration's  March  1970 
study  entitled  "Improving  the  Prospects 
of  Small  Business"  consisted  of  11  pages, 
just  under  one  page  of  which  pertained 
to  taxes.  I  do  not  regard  this  as  an  au- 
thoritative exposition  of  the  tax  needs 
of  small  business,  although  it  is  a  useful 
contribution  in  this  area.  In  comparison 
the  Advisory  Coimcil  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  submitted  a  report  on 
December  16,  1968,  that  extended  to  40 
pages,  seven  of  which  were  devoted  to 
corporate  taxation.  It  is  unfortimate  that 
Congress  now  has  the  benefit  of  both 
studies  and  will  have  at  least  two  sets  of 
proposals  in  bill  form  which  it  can  con- 
sider. Accordingly,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  soon  be  ready  to  move  ahead 
in  this  area. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  is 
certainly  not  perfect.  We  believe  the  com- 
prehensive approach  has  something  spe- 
cial to  offer  because  it  will  focus  the 
efforts  of  the  tax  community  on  the  dy- 
namics of  the  free  enterprise  system  as 
a  whole,  rather  than  the  technicalities  of 
various  chapters  and  seciions  of  the  code. 
The  bill  thus  marks  out  some  new  direc- 
tions and  will,  I  hope,  open  this  entire 
area  to  serious  discussion.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly omissions  in  this  bill,  and 
there  can  surely  be  improvements.  But, 
as  I  have  said,  I  think  we  have  a  founda- 
tion on  which  the  Congress  can  build. 

One  way  of  proceeding  would  be  to 
have  all  such  tax  bills  circulated  to  the 
cognizant  executive  agencies  and  depart- 
ments as  well  as  all  interested  private  or- 
ganizations and  associations.  In  these 
forums  it  can  undergo  discussion,  com- 
ment, criticism,  debate,  and  the  addition 
of  any  and  all  refinements,  corrections 
and  better  ideas.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
period  between  now  and  next  January 
will  afford  an  ample  opportunity  for  the 
professional  study  which  these  matters 
deserve.  We  could  then  reconvene  in  the 
next  Congress  with  the  understanding 
that  there  might  be  serious  deliberation 
and  action  upon  what,  hopefully,  could 
be  an  improved  version  of  my  bill  and 
other  bills  at  that  time. 

In  whatever  manner  the  Congress 
wishes  to  proceed,  I  shall  be  glad  to  co- 
operate in  these  matters  in  any  way 
which  vrtll  hasten  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation resulting  in  meaningful  tax  simpli- 
fication and  reform  for  the  American 
small  business  community. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  analysis  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4039)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  in- 
come tax  simplification,  reform,  and  re- 
lief for  small  business,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bible,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Bible 
is  as  follows: 

Section-bt-Sktion     Analysis     or     Small 
Business  Tax  Reform-Simplification  Bill 

OVERALL    analysis 

The  Small  Business  Tax  Simplification 
and  Reform  Act  of  1970  Is  designed  to  be 
balanced  In  the  revenue  sense,  with  slight 
Immediate  and  long-term  increases  of  tax 
revenues  through  minimally  higher  normal 
tax  rates  on  giant  corporations,  and  the  oul- 
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tlvatlon  of  vigorous  new  small  enterprises 
which  wUl  enlarge  the  tax  base  in  tl  le  future. 

Despite  the  increases  at  the  uppsr  end  of 
the  scale,  the  enactment  of  this  till  would 
stlU  result  in  a  tax  reduction  for  even  the 
largest  corporations,  because  of  tH  e  expira- 
tion of  the  10  percent  surtax  at  tl  le  end  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  revenue  gains  made  posslbe  by  the 
rescallng  of  normal  rates  would  ma  te  It  pos- 
sible to  shut  a  smaU  fraction  of  tie  corpo- 
rate tax  (about  1  percent)  on  th(  basis  of 
the  ability  to  pay.  Corporations  with  earn- 
ings m  excess  of  •!  mlUlon  per  y<ar  would 
be  yielding  commensurate  benefits  to  new 
enterprise,  small  existing  family  md  Inde- 
pendent business,  and  firms  wllllni;  to  mod- 
ernize to  meet  the  terms  of  nat  onal  and 
International  competition. 

The  bin  also  proposes  an  institutional  ar- 
rangement for  focusing  contlnultg  profes- 
sional attention  on  tax  slmpllflisatlon  by 
way  of  a  standing  intergovernmettal  com- 
mittee on  tax  simplification  and  n  Buslnees 
Advisory  Council  on  which  the  small  busi- 
ness community  would  be  assured]  a  slgnlfl 
cant  voice. 
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This  bUl  consists  of  8  chapters. 

Title  I — Tax  Simplification. 

Title  n — Adjustment  of  "- 
Tax. 

Title  ni — Special  Provisions  to 
Establishment  of  New  SmaU  "  ■-* 
prises. 

Title  IV — Provisions  to  Assist 
ness  Growth. 

Title  V — Provisions   Relating 
ships. 

Title  VI— Provisions  Relating  to 
ter  S  Corporations. 

Title  vn— Business  Developmen 
tlons.  . 

Title  vni — Preservation  of  Sma^ 
Independence. 

SICTION-BT-SECnON    ANALTklS 

Title  I — Tax  Simpliflcatio  n 
Sec.  101.  Intragovemmental  Committee  on 
Tax  Simplification  for  Small  Buslbess.— The 
first  substanUve  section  creates  a  ;  )ermanent 
standing  committee  of  the  Peder^l  °°^^^ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  —-•■'"" 
attention  to  the  simplification  of 
nal  Revenue  Code,  the  regulations,  InstruC' 
tlons  procedures,  and  other  pubU  rations  re 
latlng  to  business  taxation.  The  n  embershlp 
of  the  Committee  would  Include :  i  epresenta- 
tlves  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (for 
policy  matters):  Internal  Reven^ie  Service 
(for  technical  matters);  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  (for  coordinating  the  paperwork  as- 
pects of  IRS  forms.  In  view  of  the  Federal 
Reports  Act)  and  the  SmaU  Business  Admin- 
istration to  express  the  Interests  of  the  small 
business  community.  The  Committee  would 
provide  a  forum  for  regular  and  pei'lodlc  con- 
tact between  the  various  Peder4l  agencies 
concerned,  the  businessmen  afffccted.  and 
the  Congress.  The  proposed  Advls4ry  CouncU 
is  Intended  to  provide  for  an  eff^tlve  voice 
for  small  biislness  by  a  delegation  large 
enough  to  reflect  the  diversity  of  ^teresU  of 
small  enterprise.  j 

Sxc.  103.  Treasury  Department  small  Busi- 
ness Analyst.— The  smaU  business  Itax  analyst 
which  would  be  created  by  this  section  would 
be  one  official  in  the  Treasury  <)€partment 
responsible  for  looking  at  tax  problems  pri- 
marily from  the  view  of  small  bislness  and 
the  free  enterprise  system  rather  than  the 
Oovemments  Interest  In  raising  revenue. 
Such  a  position  could  provide  a  f ( eua  for  as- 
sisting in  the  studies  and  reports  proposed 
m  this  Act.  Beyond  this,  a  small  IJuslness  tax 
analyst  could  supply  a  continuity  of  effort  re- 
quired to  assess  the  difficult  4nd  multi- 
faceted  problems  raised  by  the  Impact  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxation  on  small  busl- 
nees. competition,  and  the  free  enterprise 
system. 


follows: 
Normal 


Sbc.  103.  Internal  Revenue  Code  Chapter 
on  New  and  Small  Business.- The  present 
organization  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  Is  by  subject  matter.  This  section 
would  have  the  Treasury  consider  a  special 
title  or  chapter  of  the  Code  which  consoli- 
dated and  referenced  those  tax  provisions 
relating  particularly  to  new  and  small  enter- 
prise. This  should  be  helpful  to  both  non- 
tax-specialist attorneys  and  others  counsel- 
ing small  firms,  as  well  as  to  small  business- 
men,   and    prospective    entrepreneurs. 

Sec.  104.  Revision  of  Depreciation  Policy. — 
Recent  developments,  such  as  abolition  of 
the  investment  credit,  call  for  a  re-evalua- 
tlon  of  the  nation's  depreciation  policy.  In 
addition  to  the  specific  proposals  embodied 
in  secUons  401  and  402  of  this  Act,  the  bill 
calls  upon  the  Treasury  Department  for  a 
comprehensive  study  of  depreciation  poUcles 
with  particular  attention  to:  the  Impact  of 
recent  legislation,  including  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  and  such  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation which  may  be  enacted:  the  rapid  ad- 
vances In  technology  to  which  small  business 
must  adapt;  and  the  practices  of  other  in- 
dustrialized nations. 

The  blU  requests  an  early  return  of  the 
results  of  this  study  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  106.  Equalization  of  Benefits  Among 
Incorporated  and  Unincorporated  Busi- 
nesses.— The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  restrict- 
ed retirement  and  pension  benefits  for  small 
firms  based  upon  comparability  with  unin- 
corporated business.  This  section  calls  upon 
the  Treasury  to  study  the  entlr*  range  of 
pension,  retirement,  health,  medical,  and  in- 
surance benefits  in  the  larger  context  of  what 
both  corporations  (Including  large  cori>orate 
enterprise)  and  other  forms  of  business  are 
providing  for  their  employees  and  executives. 

Title  U—Adjuatment  o1  corporate 
Normal  Tax 

Sec.  201.  Corporate  Normal  Tax  Rate. — The 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1964  lowered  tax  rates 
for  unincorporated  business  by  approximate- 
ly 20  percent:  but  for  corporations  where  the 
bulk  of  the  business  la  done,  the  reduction 
was  only  10  percent.  Although  there  was  ma- 
terial reUef  for  small  btislness  by  reversal 
of  the  application  of  corporate  normal  and 
surtax  rates,  the  same  2-8tep  graduated 
structure   was  retained. 

This  title  would  effect  a  progressive  reform 
In  the  entire  corporate  tax  structure  by  pro- 
viding for  reductions  in  normal  corporate  tax 
rates  for  corporations  earning  less  than  »500.- 
000  a  year.  From  Income  of  $500,000  to  $1 
mllUon,  the  base  rate  of  22  percent  would  re- 
main the  same,  but  the  effective  rate  of  tax- 
ation would  dr(^  due  to  the  reduced  per- 
centages In  the  lower  brackett.  As  corporate 
earnings  roee  above  $1  mlUlon  per  year  the 
normal  tax  would  Incline  slightly  upward  to 
a  maximum  of  24  percent  for  corporations 
earning  over  91  blUlon  annually. 

In  all.  an  8-step  graduated  scale  would 
bring  corporate  taxation  more  nearly  into 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  ability 
to  pay  which  has  long  been  In  effect  for 
Individual  Income  taxes. 
Title  III — Special  Provisions  To  Encourage 
Establishment  of  New  Small  Business 
Enterprises 

Sec.  301.  Exemption  of  Operating  Income 
for  6-Year  Period. — This  section  Introduces 
a  new  concept  that  new  enterprise  should  be 
encoviraged  by  allowing  freedom  from  Fed- 
eral Income  taxation  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
It  would  be  a  partial  equalizer  for  small  firms 
which  must  compete  with  comp>anles  which 
have  not  only  been  established  for  many 
years,  but  which  may  have  built  up  substan- 
tial financial  resouroea  dtxrlng  the  period 
when  there  was  little  or  no  corporate  taxation 
In  this  country.  Benefits  of  this  section  would 
be  restricted  to  persons  entering  a  business 
for  the  first  time,  and  who  would  be  spend- 
ing full  time  In  the  capacity  of  an  owner- 
manager  of  an  active  trade  or  commercial 


business.  A  further  restriction  would  be  to 
benefit  only  the  operating  Income  of  the 
enterprise,  excluding  gains  from  security  and 
real  esUte  transactions,  which  would  be 
subject  to  taxation  In  the  regular  manner. 

Sec.  302.  Carryover  of  Net  Operating 
Xxjeses. — In  recognition  of  the  difficulties  gen- 
erally experienced  during  the  start-up  period 
of  a  business,  this  section  would  aUow  oper- 
ating losses  Incurred  during  the  first  5  years 
to  be  carried  over  against  Income  earned 
from  the  6th  to  the  16th  year. 

Sec.  303.  Amortization  of  Organization  Ex- 
penses of  Partnership.- This  would  extend 
to  partnerships  the  option  now  enjoyed  by 
corporations,  to  amortize  their  organization 
expenses  over  60  months,  if  they  so  desire. 
Sec.  304.  Bad  Debt  Deduction  for  Lenders 
to  or  Guarantors  of  Corporate  Obligations. — 
This  provision  would  equate  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  lenders  to  or  guarantors  of  business 
obligations,  whether  the  businesses  are  In- 
corporated or  not.  by  extending  the  ordinary 
loss  rule  presently  applicable  to  unincorpo- 
rated business  lending. 

Sec  305.  Losses  on  Small  Business  Stock. — 
To  update  Incentives  to  Invest  directly  In 
smaU  businesses  which  are  presently  con- 
tained in  the  Code,  this  section  would  In- 
crease from  •26.000  to  960.000  the  amount  of 
allowable  losses  resulting  from  the  purchase 
of  section  1244  stock. 

A  second  provision  of  this  section  would 
expand  the  definition  of  a  "small  business 
corporation"  authorized  to  issue  such  stock 
from  tl  million  to  $1,500,000  In  "equity  capi- 
tal" as  defined  by  the  section. 

This  subsection  would  have  the  effect  of 
allovrtng  previously  Ineligible  corporations 
with  equity  capital  of  between  tl  mlUlon 
and  $1,500,000  to  Issue  1244  stock  In  the 
amount  of  $750,000  (compared  with  $500,000 
under  the  present  section)  and  to  permit  pre- 
viously eligible  small  business  corporations 
to  issue  stock  up  to  the  $750,000  amount,  if 
they  are  otherwise  In  compliance  with  the 
applicable  rules. 

Further  provisions  of  section  305  would 
enlarge  from  2  years  to  5  the  time  within 
which  a  section  1244  plan  must  be  executed 
and  would  preclude  stock  options  to  em- 
ployees from  disqualifying  such  a  stock  Issue. 
Sec.  306.  Patronage  Benefits  for  Certain 
New  Cooperative  Enterprise. — To  encourage 
the  formation  of  cooperatives  which  have  so 
well  enriched  rural  American  life,  this  sec- 
tion would  permit  such  a  new  cooperative  to 
retain  100  percent  of  declared  patronage  re- 
funds (rather  than  the  current  80  percent) 
for  the  first  6  years  of  Its  existence  on  the 
condition  that  substantlaUy  aU  of  the  mem- 
bership and  patrons  are  persons  of  low  In- 
come and  reside  within  a  limited  geographic 
area. 

Title  IV — Provisions  To  Assist  Small 
Business  Growth 

The  eight  sections  of  Title  IV  are  designed 
to  provide  encouragement  for  modernization, 
efficiency,  and  cost  reduction.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  from  %  to  %  of  all  capital 
used  In  business  Is  internally  generated. 
There  Is  wide  agreement  that  small  busi- 
nesses must  rely  most  heavily  on  retained 
earnings  since  it  becomes  progressively  easier 
to  employ  sophisticated  financing  methods 
as  a  business  increases  in  size  and  experience. 

Sec  401.  Additional  First- Year  Depreci- 
ation Allowance. — This  section  would  Increase 
additional  first-year  depreciation  from  $10.- 
000  to  $20,000  in  accordance  with  increases 
in  the  costs  of  living  and  doing  business 
since  the  section  was  previously  revised  in 
1968. 

Sec  402.  Regulatory  Status  for  Deprecia- 
tion Guidelines  and  Elimination  of  Reserve 
Ratio  Test  for  Small  Business.— For  the 
same  purposes,  this  section  would  make 
the  liberalized  depreciation  guidelines  con- 
tained In  Revenue  Procedure  62-21  more 
fully  available  to  small  businesses  by  ele- 
vating the  atatus  of  that  publication  to  a 
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regulation  pursuant  to  statute.  It  would  in- 
itially fix  the  length  of  guideline  lives  as 
those  contained  in  the  Revenue  Procedure, 
and  would  eliminate  the  reserve  ratio  test 
for  firms  designated  as  "small  business"  by 
the  Small   Business   Administration. 

Sec  403.  Partial  Restoration  of  Investment 
Credit. — Every  advanced  industrialized  na- 
tion has  both  a  modernized  depreciation  sys- 
tem and  Investment  incentive  device.  All  of 
the  91  percent  of  small  corporations  ac- 
counted for  less  than  V4  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit,  but  its  use  by  small  business  co;4- 
tributed  greatly  to  the  forward  progress  of 
the  American  economy  through  innovative 
investment. 

This  section  would  partially  reinstate  the 
7  percent  Investment  credit  which  was  to- 
tally abolished  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  but  would  do  so  In  a  manner  which 
would  be  highly  tailored  to  reduce  Its  cost 
and  concentrate  Its  benefits  In  areas  which 
can  do  the  maximum  good  for  the  economy. 
Corporate  manufacturing  would  be  aUowed 
$60,000  worth  of  qualified  Investment.  How- 
ever, permissible  Investment  for  other  cor- 
porations and  Individuals  would  be  scaled 
down  to  $10,000  and  $5,000  respectively.  In 
each  case  there  would  be  an  appropriate  In- 
come celling  of  $500,000,  $100,000.  and  $60,- 
000,  al)ove  which  such  high-Income  taxpayers 
would  receive  no  benefits  from  the  section. 
Sec.  404.  Optional  Net  Operating  Loss  Car- 
ryback and  Carryover  Period.— This  section 
would  extend  the  period  and  fiexlblllty  In 
tise  of  loss  carryover  provisions  for  small 
business  by  allowing  existing  corporations  to 
slide  these  losses  in  either  direction  over  an 
8-year  period:  4  years  forward  or  4  years 
backward,  at  their  option. 

Sec  406.  Accumulated  Earnings.— The  first 
subsection  would  raise  the  earnings  credit  In 
accordance  with  the  costs  of  doing  business, 
to  a  more  realUtlc  $150,000.  The  second  sub- 
section would  confirm  the  Congressional  in- 
tention of  section  634,  that  the  burden  of 
proof  in  all  accumulation  of  earnings  pro- 
ceedings would  be  on  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  after  the  taxpayer  has  filed 
an  appropriate  written  statement. 

Sec.  406.  Amorltlzatlon  of  Certain  Securi- 
ties Expenditures. — One  of  the  most  critical 
hurdles  for  a  growing  small  business  Is  sell- 
ing Its  securities  to  the  public.  This  section 
would  allow  the  expenses  of  certain  types  of 
small  business  stock  fiotatlons,  such  as  those 
under  Regulation  A  and  section  1244  of  the 
Code,  which  are  not  otherwise  deductible,  to 
be  amortized  over  a  period  of  60  months.  A 
further  helping  provision  In  this  vein  would 
accord  the  same  treatment  for  the  expenses 
of  an  Initial  registration  of  a  company's  se- 
curities on  a  regional  stock  exchange. 

Sec.  407.  Amortization  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment Activities —This  provision  would 
allow  research  and  development  expenses  to 
be  amortized  beginning  at  the  time  they 
are  made,  rather  than  waiting  unUl  the  tax- 
payer "first  realizes  benefits"  from  these 
expenditures. 

Sec.  408.  Multiple  Surtax  Exemptions  Un- 
der Single  Family  Control. — In  order  to  en- 
courage opportunities  for  family  ownership 
of  business,  this  section  would  permit  a 
limited  number  of  surtax  exemptions  (up  to 
6)  in  the  event  members  of  a  family  are 
placed  in  proprietary  positions  where  they 
have  ownership  of  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
stock  (or  other  Interest)  and  full  time  man- 
agement of  a  separately  Incorporated  unit 
of  a  family  business. 

TUlt  V — Provisions  Relating  to  Partnerships 
Sec.  501.  Guaranteed  Payment  to  Part- 
ner.— This  section  is  designed  to  avoid  dou- 
ble taxation  of  guaranteed  payments  from  a 
partnership  to  a  deceased  partner.  At  present 
a  partnership  interest  Is  Includable  In  gross 
estate  in  full,  and  payments  from  these  same 
assets  may  now  be  taxed  as  distributive  in- 
come of  a  person  not  considered  a  partner 
under  section  707(c). 


Sec  502.  Closing  of  Taxable  Year  at  Death 
of  Partner. — Additional  flexibility  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  deceased  partner  would  foUow 
from  this  section,  which  would  allow  the 
closing  of  the  partnership  year  for  such  a 
decedent  at  any  of  the  following  times:  (1) 
normal  close  of  the  partnership  year  If  there 
has  been  no  prior  sale,  exchange,  or  liqui- 
dation of  the  partnership  Interest:  (2)  the 
date  of  any  of  the  above  described  transac- 
tions; or  (3)  the  day  after  the  partner's 
death. 

Sec  503.  Termination  of  Partnership. — 
This  section  would  modify  present  section 
708(b)  (1)  (B)  which  provides  that  a  partner- 
ship will  be  considered  terminated  if  there 
is  a  sale  or  exchange  of  60  percent  of  the 
total  partnership  interest  within  a  12-month 
period.  An  exception  would  be  provided  for 
transactions  among  the  partners  themselves 
provided  they  have  been  members  of  the 
firm  for  at  least  1  year. 

Sec.  504.  Limitation  of  Distributive  Share 
of  Losses. — This  section  would  amend  sec- 
tion 752  to  permit  a  partner  to  deduct  cur- 
rently his  share  of  partnership  losses  in  ex- 
cess of  the  adjusted  oasis  of  his  partnership 
Interests.  In  the  event  that  the  partner  is 
unconditionally  obligated  lor  bis  share  of 
such  partnership  losses. 

Title  VI — Provisions  Relating  to  Subchapter 
S  Corporations 

Sec  601.  Increase  in  Number  of  Permissible 
Shareholders. — This  section  would  allow  en- 
largement of  the  Subchapter  S  "tax-option" 
small  business  corporations  In  the  following 
3  ways:  (1)  Initial  shareholders  could  num- 
ber 15,  rather  than  the  present  10;  (2)  share- 
holders in  excess  of  this  celling  who  take 
their  stock  by  reason  of  heirship  would  not 
disqualify  election;  and  (3)  after  6  years, 
the  number  of  permissible  shareholders  would 
Increase  to  25,  broadening  possibilities  for 
motivating  employees  by  way  of  stock  op- 
tions and  for  infusion  of  fresh  capital  for 
the  expansion. 

Sec  602.  Broadening  Classes  of  Permis- 
sible Shareholders. — The  classes  of  sharehold- 
ers would  also  be  expanded  by  this  section 
to  include:  (a)  trusts  where  stock  passes 
pursuant  to  a  will,  and  where  the  trust  Is 
used  merely  to  convey  the  stock  to  a  long- 
term  eleglble  holder  vrtthln  60  days;  (b) 
trusts  where  the  entire  Income  is  taxable 
to  the  grantor;  and  (c)  small  business  in- 
vestment companies,  subject  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  dividends-payed  credit  on  such 
Income. 

Sec  603.  Termination  by  Majority  of 
Shareholders. — Under  the  present  law,  a  new 
shareholder  can  void  the  Subchapter  8  elec- 
tion for  himself,  the  corporation,  and  all 
other  shareholders.  Under  the  rule  proposed 
by  this  section,  a  new  shareholder  wotild 
stand  on  the  same  footing  as  all  other  share- 
holders, and  any  61  percent  of  the  stock 
ownership  could  revoke  the  election. 

Sec  604.  Termination  of  Election — Pas- 
sive Income. — This  section  provides  addi- 
tionally for  nondisquallfication  of  a  Sub- 
chapter S  corporation  by  reason  of  exceeding 
the  limit  of  20  percent  passive  Income  in  a 
single  year.  The  election  privilege  could  still 
be  lost  pursuant  to  this  proposal  if  the  limit 
is  exceeded  in  any  2  of  4  consecutive  years. 

Sec  606.  Termination  of  Election — Inad- 
vertence.— This  section  would  relieve  con- 
siderable pressure  on  small  business  cor- 
porations in  the  event  there  has  been  a  ter- 
mination of  status  because  of  events  beyond 
its  control.  If  the  corporation  is  able  to  es- 
tablish that  the  termination  was,  in  fact. 
Inadvertent  and  can  gain  full  compliance 
within  90  days  of  notification,  its  Subchap- 
ter 8  status  vrould  be  preserved  for  future 
years. 

Sec  606.  Carryover  of  Losses. — This  section 
would  equate  carryover  treatment  of  Sub- 
chapter 8  loans  In  excess  of  basis  under  sec- 
tion 1374(c)  with  those  of  partnerships  under 
section  704(d) .  Thus,  if  the  basis  was  rebuilt 


in  a  future  year,  the  excess  loss  would  be- 
come available  as  a  current  deduction. 

Title  VII — Business  Development 
Corporations 

Sec.  701.  Bad  Debt  Reserves  of  Buslneaa  De- 
velopment Corporations. — To  encourage 
State  and  local  development  companies 
to  extend  long-term  financing  to  non-bank- 
able new  enterprises,  such  companies  would 
be  permitted  a  bad-debt  reeerve  deduction 
up   to   10   percent   of   outstanding   loans. 

Sec  702.  Non-rectirrlng  Income  of  Business 
Development  Corporations. — Since  these  in- 
stitutions are  in  a  unique  poeltlon  to  foster 
commtinlty  development  by  taking  long-term 
risks  with  private  capital,  non-recurring  In- 
come of  certain  types  would  be  insulated  from 
tax  upon  the  condition  that  the  proceeds 
from  such  unusual  transactions  are  re-In- 
vested within  the  area  of  service  and  no  part 
of  these  proceeds  Inures  to  the  benefit  of 
any  individual  or  private  institution. 

Title  VIII — Preservation  of  Small  Business 
Independence 

Sec.  801.  Quarterly  Adjustment  of  Esti- 
mated Tax. — In  the  event  corporations  svif- 
fer  financial  reverses  In  1  or  2  quarters,  they 
cannot  now  recover  amounts  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  estimated  taxes.  This 
section  would  allow  recovery  of  such  amounts 
to  the  extent  the  newly  estimated  tax  for  the 
year  is  less  than  the  amount  already  paid  In. 
These  readjustments  could  occur  at  each 
quarter. 

Sec  802.  Debt-Financed  Corporate  Acqui- 
sitions.— The  objective  of  this  section  is  to 
afford  a  practical  means  of  discouraging 
mergers  by  dlsaUowlng  interest  deductions 
beyond  $500,000  on  any  loan  for  acquisition 
pvirpoees.  It  would  be  clear  that  financing 
through  banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions, whether  by  a  line  of  credit  or  other- 
wise, would  be  covered  by  this  section,  as 
well  as  debenture  financing. 

Sec  803.  Valuation  of  Stock  of  Closely- 
Held  Corporations. — A  problem  of  disposi- 
tion of  any  interest  In  a  closely-held  busi- 
ness has  been  valuation.  The  present  law 
provides  for  comparison  only  with  ccmi)anles 
listed  on  a  stock  exchange,  which  are  often 
more  established  than  those  which  are  not. 
This  proposal  would  permit  valuation  com- 
parisons with  any  similar  company  whether 
or  not  It  is  listed  on  an  exchange. 

Sec  804.  Amalgamation  of  Interests  In 
Closely-Held  Businesses. — At  present,  under 
section  6161(d)  It  Is  required  that  a  decedent 
own  at  least  60  percent  of  a  business  In  order 
that  Its  value  be  eligible  for  aggregation  to 
meet  the  tests  allowing  installment  pay- 
ment of  estate  tax  attributable  to  such  busi- 
ness Interests.  This  provision  would  make 
it  easier  for  businessmen  to  qualify  for  ag- 
gregation by  permitting  addition  of  inter- 
ests exceeding  33  V^  percent  of  a  buslnees 
toward  the  totals. 

Sec.  805.  Recommendations  as  to  Preserva- 
tion of  Independent  Small  Business. — The 
final  provUlon  would  have  the  Treasury  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
converging  pressures  of  Income  taxes,  capi- 
tal gains  tax,  reorganization  rules,  and  estate 
and  gift  taxes  which  are  causing  so  many 
small  businesses  to  seU  or  merge  out  of 
existence  rather  than  continue  In  independ- 
ent form.  The  section  calls  for  a  report  and 
recommendations  which  would  Improve  the 
tax  climate  at  this  stage  of  the  bxislness  life 
cycle  for  preservation  of  independent  enter- 
prises. 

S  4041— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  REPEAL  SECTION  7275  OF  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954. 
RELATTNO  TO  AMOUNTS  TO  BE 
SHOWN  ON  AIRLINE  TICKETS  AND 
ADVERTISING 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  recall  that  earlier  this  year  we 
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passed  rather  important  and 
ing  legislation  known  as  the 
Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970, 
91-258.  Tlie  bill  passed  the 
Pebnxary  26  by  a  unanimous  ro 
and  the  conference  report 
Senate  by  voice  vote  just  last 
my  colleagues  can  see  that  it  w 
popular  legislation. 

Now  it  has  come  to  my 
there  was  a  sleeper  provision  t< 
a  section  that  disturbs  me 
UtUe. 

Section  203  of  the  act  amen<|s 
4261  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
crease  the  tax  on  airline  ticke^ 
to  8  percent.  The  same  section    ' 
also  added  a  new  section,  sectiop 
the  code.  The  new  section 
the  airline  ticket  must  show 
the  amount  paid  for  air 
and  the  8-percent  tax  and  may 
separately  either  the  amount 
transportation  or  the  tax.  S 
are  provided  for  advertising  br 
riers  or  persons  offering  to 
transportation. 

What  this  means  is  that 
is  unlawful  for  airline  ticket 
show  how  much  of  the  ticket 
tax.  In  other  words,  the  agerit 
hibited  from  breaking  down  the 
into  the  cost  of  the  flight  and 
of  tax.  On  a  flight  costing  $ 
would  be  an  additional  $8  for 
full  fare  of  $108  would  be  s 
face  of  the  ticket,  but  nowhere 
agent  be  permitted  to  show  the 
In  advertising,  the  full  fligh 
eluding  tax  would  have  to  be 
price  were  given  in  the  ad.  but 
unlawful  to  break  the  price  dc 
components  of  ticket  cost  and 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated 
K.  Martin  Worthy.  Chief 
Internal  Revenue  Service 
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The  new  section  7275  was  adC  ed 
14465    (which  became  the  Alrpoit 
way  Revenue  Act  of  1970)  by^the  ' 
Committee.  The  Conference 
91-1074.  91st  Congress.  2nd 
47)  Is  silent  as  to  the  reasons  foi 
slon  of  Section  7375.  However, 
Chairman    of   the    Committee 
made  the  following  remarks  on 
floor  In  presenting  the  conference 


Mr.  Worthy  then  goes  on  td  quote  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  LQuisiana  as 
follows : 


The  conference  accepted   the 
tent  of  the  Senate's  tax  on  the 
stating  that  the  airlines,  and  alst> 
agents,  In  the  case  of  travel  all 
subject  to  the  8  percent  domestK 
show  on   the   ticket   only   the 
price.  Including  the  8  percent 
case   of   advertising   also,   the 
must  Include  the  entire  tax  In 
domestic  transportation  amd  mi^t 
tain   a   separate   listing  of  the 
These  measures  will  give  assurailce 
public  win  know  the  total  airfare 
tlcular   domestic   flight   and   no< 
into  assuming  that  the  fare  alone 
the  total  cost.  It  also  will  meaa 
sengers.  upon  arriving  at  the  tUket 
will  not  have  to  wait  In  line  wMle 
computations  of  tax  and  fare  aije 


The  quote  appears  in  the  Siay  12  is- 
sue of  the  Congressional  Record,  page 
15134. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  in  total  disagree- 
ment with  the  wisdom  of  this  section 
The  effect  of  it  is  to  withhold  informa- 
tion from  the  purchaser  of  the  ticket 
rather  than  to  fiuTiish  him  more  in- 
formation. I  think  it  is  extremelj-  impor- 
tant that  consiuners  know  the  exact 
price  of  the  product  they  buy  and  the 
exact  amount  of  the  tax  levied.  We 
should  make  an  effort  to  imcover  the 
hidden  taxes  where  they  exist,  not  move 
in  the  direction  of  furtively  including 
them  in  the  purchase  price  and  then 
blandly  covering  up  the  evidence. 

Those  of  us  in  this  Senate  who  have  a 
record  in  favor  of  economy  in  Govern- 
ment sometimes  think  we  do  not  have 
much  going  for  us  when  appropriations 
bills   come   up   and   amendment   after 
amendment  is  added  increasing  Govern- 
ment spending  to  collosal  proportions. 
About  the  only  weapon  we — as  repre- 
sentatives   of    the    American    people — 
have  is  to  point  out  to  taxpayers  how 
much  they  are  having  to  pay  for  Con- 
gressional largesse.  One  of  the  unfor- 
tunate aspects  of  the  withholding  tax  on 
salaries  is  that  it  dulls  the  senses  of  tax- 
payers to  what  is  happening  to  their 
money.  If  we  never  receive  it,  it  is  not 
registered  as  a  loss  when  taxes  are  paid. 
I  think  the  Airport  and  Airway  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1970  is  a  good  bill.  The  con- 
cept of  the  user  tax  will  allow  those  who 
use  these  facilities  to  pay  for  them.  But 
I  have  very  definite  objections  to  this 
particular  aspect  of  it.  I  think  it  sets  a 
dangerous  precedent.  I  am  prompted  to 
wonder  if  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  trend 
to  hide  all  taxes  by  palming  the  blame 
onto  the  retailers  and  persons  standing 
in  similar  relationship  to  the  consumer. 
If  section  7275  remains  law.  however, 
and  is  extended  to  other  business  trans- 
actions, one  can  imagine  the  confusion. 
It  is  laws  such  as  this  that  damage  the 
credibility  of  Congress.  I  have  gotten  a 
ntunber  of  letters  from  travel  agents  in 
my  State  who  are  incensed — and  I  think 
rightfully     so — about     this     section.    I 
imagine  other  Senators  have   received 
similar  mail. 

In  an  attempt  to  restore  our  cred- 
ibility, I  am  Introducing  today  legisla- 
tion which  would  repeal  section  7275,  I 
would  welcome  the  support  of  other  Sen- 
ators as  cosponsors  if  they  believe,  as  I 
do,  that  truth  in  goverimient  demands 
that  we  have  truth  in  taxation. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  tax 
increase  and  the  provisions  of  section 
7275  go  Into  effect  tonight  at  midnight.  I 
introduce  this  bill  on  the  eve  of  the  ac- 
tivation of  this  law.  Although  there  is 
not  time  for  us  to  amend  the  law  prior  to 
its  going  into  effect,  I  would  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  would  take  another  look  at 
this  situation  and  consider  the  merits  of 
this  bill,  then  give  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  right  this  problem. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4041)  to  repeal  section 
7275  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  relating  to  amounts  to  be  shown  on 
airline  tickets  and  advertising,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tower,  wsis  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  4044— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
COMMERCIAL  TECHNOLOGY  AS- 
SESSMENT ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Commercial 
Technology  Assessment  Act  of  1970.  This 
act  establishes  the  Independent  Tech- 
nology Assessment  and  Environmental 
Data  Collection  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission will  have  two  main  functions: 
First,  to  make  assessments,  without  reg- 
ulatory force,  as  to  the  desirability  of 
allowing  adoption  of  proposed  new  tech- 
nological develpments.  basing  these  as- 
sessments upon  an  evaluation  both  to  the 
need  for  such  technologies  and  of  the 
probable  environmental  consequences  of 
implementing  these  technologies,  and 
second,  to  collect,  store,  and  systemati- 
cally make  available  all  known  environ- 
mental data  relevant  to  making  such 
assessments. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  fourfold:  to 
consider  the  long-range  economic,  en- 
vironmental, and  social  impacts  of  new 
commercial  technology:  to  develep  an 
independent  research  capability  that  can 
serve  as  an  "early  warning  system"  to 
keep  Government,  industry,  and  the  pub- 
lic aware  of  possible  economic,  environ- 
mental, and  social  costs  of  such  tech- 
nology; to  identify  and  evaluate  alterna- 
tives to  proposed  technologies  prior  to 
the  swloption  of  such  technologies  and 
prior  to  funding  of  Government  pro- 
grams emplo3ring  or  promoting  such 
technologies;  and  finally,  to  develop  a 
systematic  and  thorough  collection  of 
all  environmental  data,  in  order  best  to 
assess  the  envronmental  impact  of  the 
technologies  under  consideration. 

The  purposes  of  this  act  will  be  im- 
plemented by  the  Independent  Tech- 
nology Assessment  and  Environmental 
Data  Collection  Commission.  Members 
of  the  Commission  will  be  named  in  the 
act,  and  the  Commission  will  have  an 
initial  authorized  life  of  15  years.  The 
Commission  will  be  responsible  for  col- 
lecting and  depositing  all  relevant  en- 
vironmental information,  knowledge,  and 
data.  This  Information  will  be  collected 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  both  national 
and  international.  All  Government  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentali- 
ties will  make  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion whatever  such  Information  they 
may  have  in  their  possession,  and  what- 
ever Information  they  may  gather  In 
the  coiu-se  of  their  activities  and  from  the 
nongovernmental  organizations  with 
whom  they  may  contract  for  services. 

The  Commission  will  review  all 
policies,  plans,  programs  and  operations 
of  the  industrial  enterprises  and  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  government. 
In  order  to  Identify  Inadvertent  or  un- 
desirable consequences  stemming  from 
the  technologies  used  or  proposed  to  ful- 
fill those  policies,  plans,  programs,  and 
operations.  The  Commission  will  examine 
alternative  technologies,  seeking  for 
methods  to  Implement  government 
policies  In  an  environmentally  benign 
manner,  and  will  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  promptly  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress.  The  Commission's 
recommendations  will  Include  steps  that 
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the  Commission  deems  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  health,  safety,  and  environ- 
mental quality  of  the  United  States  from 
imdeslrable  effects  of  new  technology. 

Finally,  the  Commission  will  Initiate 
such  research  as  Is  required  in  order  to 
make  its  assessments.  The  fruits  of  this 
research,  as  well  as  access  to  the  Com- 
mission's environmental  Information 
data-bank,  will  be  made  available  to  all 
levels  of  government,  and  to  private  per- 
sons and  entities  for  such  fees  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  to  recover 
the  cost  of  providing  this  information. 
tbchnoloot  assessment  and  envikonmental 
disiiuption:  pbbvention  against  cures 

Mr.  President,  despite  Its  somewhat 
unwieldy  title,  this  Is  a  bill  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  and  I  feel  has  enor- 
mous significance  for  the  future  of  this 
Nation.  To  adequately  describe  this  legis- 
lation, its  purpose  and  Import,  would  re- 
quire more  time  than  I  would  feel  justi- 
fied In  asking  with  so  many  Important 
matters  on  the  Senate  Calendar  for  the 
next  few  days.  I  will  keep  my  remarks  to- 
day brief,  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan will  also  comment  briefiy,  but  we 
wUl  make  a  more  thorough  analysis  of 
our  proposal  at  a  later  time. 

Our  purpose  in  offering  this  legisla- 
tion today  Is  to  call  the  attention  of  both 
the  scientific  and  lay  commimltles  to  this 
technology  assessment  plan,  and  to  In- 
vite their  comments  and  opinions.  The 
Commerce  Committee,  to  which  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
referred,  will  hold  extensive  hearings  on 
this  legislation  and  on  the  technology 
assessment  concept  In  general.  The  pres- 
ent bill  is  only  a  working  draft  that  we 
expect  to  modify  as  more  and  more  ex- 
perts have  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine it  and  to  express  their  views. 

The  concept  of  technology  assessment 
is  an  imfamiliar  one  to  many  people, 
and  hence  the  significance  of  this  legis- 
lation may  not  be  immediately  obvious. 
To  explain  why  technology  assessment 
is  a  necessary  precondition  to  sound  en- 
vironmental policymaking,  it  Is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  recapitulate  briefly  the 
history  of  the  current  environmental 
crisis  and  the  major  lessons  we  have 
learned  in  attempting  to  deal  with  that 
crisis. 

"Environment "  and  "ecology"  have  be- 
come household  words  only  within  the 
last  year  or  two.  But  the  environmental 
crisis  that  has  so  dominated  the  energies 
and  attention  of  the  American  public  and 
all  levels  of  government  during  this  time 
did  not  begin  su^  jnly.  The  depletion  of 
our  resources,  the  despoliation  of  our 
wilderness"  and  recreation  areas,  the 
fouling  of  our  air  and  water  with  pol- 
lutants are  all  processes  whose  origins 
are  lost  in  history. 

What  is  new  Is  a  national  sense  of  en- 
vironmental awareness — a  sudden  recog- 
nition that  "Progress"  has  costs  as  well 
as  benefits,  even  if  those  costs  are  not 
easily  quantifiable  and  affect  areas  of 
our  lives  to  which  we  have  traditionally 
given  little  thought.  There  Is  a  wide- 
spread recognition  today  that  the  quality 
of  our  lives  is  being  degraded  at  the  same 
time  that  our  standard  of  living  is  in- 
creasing. There  is  a  recognition  that  we 
are  beset  with  an  environmental  crisis 


that  threatens  our  enjoyment  of  life,  our 
health  and  safety,  and  even  our  very 
survival.  Yet  there  Is  no  widespread  re- 
cognition of  the  steps  we  must  take,  as  a 
society,  to  meet  this  environmental  crisis 
and  to  make  ecology  and  economic 
growth  compatible. 

Whenever  a  crisis  of  any  type  suddenly 
becomes  the  focus  of  public  attention,  the 
natural  human  reaction  seems  to  be  a 
frantic  search  for  a  simple  explanation, 
a  scapegoat  upon  whom  the  crisis  can 
be  blamed.  And  so  It  has  been  with  the 
environmental  crisis.  Industry  has  been 
denounced  as  greedy  and  selfish;  con- 
sumers have  been  denounced  as  greedy, 
selfish  and  stupid.  Not  content  to  blame 
one  another,  we  have  even  begim  to  blame 
our  whole  society  and  cultiu-e:  our  values, 
our  social  system,  and  our  naive  faith  In 
the  benevolence  of  science  have  all  been 
criticized  and  shaken. 

Each  of  these  factors  may  be  jMirtlally 
responsible  for  the  environmental  crisis, 
but  focusing  on  them  tends  to  obscure 
the  central  problem.  That  problem,  I  sub- 
mit, is  Ignorance :  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  human  ecosystwn,  and  Ignorance 
of  fashion  In  which  human  activities 
tend  to  stabilize  or  upset  that  ecosystem. 
Because  we  have  not  understood  this  eco- 
system and  its  importance,  we  have  not 
made  a  serious  attempt  to  insure  that 
new  developments  within  our  civilization 
are  compatible  with  the  maintenance  and 
enhancement  of  environmental  quality. 
And  so.  In  blissful  Ignorance,  we  have 
gone  about  introducing  new  technology 
without  any  regard  to  values  other  than 
the  economic  benefits  that  such  tech- 
nology produces.  That  other  values — 
social  and  environmental  values  par- 
ticularly— ought  to  be  considered,  that 
these  values  may  not  be  in  complete  har- 
mony with  economic  values  and  that 
technological  alternatives  more  consist- 
ent with  these  values  might  have  been 
foimd.  has  not  occurred  to  us  until  rela- 
tively recently. 

Most  environmental  programs  born  In 
this  current  period  of  environmental 
concern  btislcally  aim  at  finding  cures 
for  environmental  ills.  This  is  costly  both 
in  tax  dollars -and  In  the  disruption  of 
settled  patterns  of  industrial  production 
and  community  organization — and  It  Is 
ineflacient,  since  no  "cure"  can  be  at- 
tempted until  the  "symptoms"  have  be- 
come obvious  and  acute.  In  addition,  we 
are  always  confronted  with  the  nagging 
fear  that  we  may  be  creating  new  envi- 
ronmental problems  faster  than  we  are 
curing  the  old  ones. 

Fortunately,  there  is  an  alternative  to 
this  "curative"  effort,  although  it  is  not  a 
complete  alternative  and  although  it  will 
not  be  simple.  That  alternative  is  "pre- 
ventive" environmental  action — ^the  dis- 
covery and  solution  of  environmental 
problems  before  they  occur.  This  Is  the 
alternative  represented  by  the  Commer- 
cial Technology  Assessment  Act  of  1970. 
The  Commercial  Technology  Assess- 
ment Act  is  designed  to  facilitate  preven- 
tive environmental  action  by  increasing 
our  knowledge  of  the  human  ecosystem 
and  by  providing  for  axx  assessment  of 
the  Impact  of  new  technology  on  that 
ecosystem  before  the  technology  is  intro- 
duced. The  Commission  named  In  this 
act  will  fulfill  this  function  not  only  by 


gathering  environmental  information 
and  evaluating  new  technologies  in  terms 
of  that  Information — along  with  social 
and  economic  criteria — but  also  by  dis- 
seminating Its  Information  and  assess- 
ments to  the  Govenmient,  to  Industry, 
and  to  the  public  at  large.  This  assess- 
ment/dissemination process  will  enable 
all  those  who  promote  or  utilize,  and 
those  who  will  be  affected  by  new  tech- 
nology, to  make  a  determination  about 
the  desirability  of  that  technology  with- 
out waiting  until  after  It  has  been  Imple- 
mented and  Its  Impact  become  apparent 
through  actual  environmental  conse- 
quences. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENEECY, 
NATURAL  RESOURCES,  .\tlD  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT 

Mr.  President,  the  reasoning  I  have 
just  laid  out  results  from  the  experiences 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I 
have  had  throughout  the  current  en- 
vironmental crisis,  but  particularly  from 
our  experiences  on  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Nat- 
ural Resources,  and  the  Envlroiiment.  We 
have  learned  that  every  new  technologi- 
cal development  can  be  expected  to  have 
an  impact  on  the  environment.  And  we 
have  learned  that  up  untii  now,  very 
little  has  been  done  to  determine  In  ad- 
vance what  that  Impact  may  be  and  what 
alternative  technological  developments — 
perhaps  with  more  benign,  environ- 
mental Impact — might  be  utilized  to  ac- 
complish the  same  objectives.  In  other 
words,  we  have  seen  repeatedly  that  by 
the  time  the  envlroiunental  impact  of 
most  technological  developments  has 
been  assessed,  the  environment  has  al- 
ready been  damaged  and  the  technology 
has  become  economically  "indispensable." 
And  in  those  rare  instances  where  the 
environmental  Impact  of  new  technology 
has  been  assessed  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  promotion  or  use.  that  assessment 
has  not  been  readily  available  to  those 
decisionmaking  bodies — private  and  gov- 
ernmental— that  must  cope  with  imple- 
mentation of  the  technology  and  the 
consequences  that  flow  from  that  imple- 
mentation. 

It  is  not  difBcult  to  provide  an  example 
of  the  critical  importance  of  assessing 
new  technology  before  it  Is  implemented. 
In  recent  hearings  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  exsmiple,  we  have  examined  a  once- 
obscure  but  now-famous  herbicide 
known  as  2,4,5-T.  This  chemical  Is  such 
an  effective  defoliant  that  it  has  achieved 
tremendously  widespread  military  use  in 
Vietnam  and  widespread  use  here  In  the 
United  States  for  both  commercial  and 
non-commercial  activities. 

Laboratory  tests  have  recently  demon- 
strated, however,  that  2,4,5,-T  causes 
several  fetal  malformation  or  sponta- 
neous abortion  in  female  rats.  There  la 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  2,4,5,-T  is  any 
less  dangerous  to  human  beings.  Yet  by 
the  time  use  of  this  chemical  is  discon- 
tinued, literally  millions  of  South  Viet- 
namese and  Americans  will  have  in- 
gested some  quantity  of  It. 

What  the  Impact  of  2.4,5,-T  will  be  on 
human  life  is  not  known,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  tremendous  risk  we  have 
taken  with  this  chemical  might  have 
been  avoided  altogether  had  tests  been 
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nin  on  it  before  It  was  first  us  "d.  This 
incident  demonstrates  vividly  ^hat  in- 
troducing new  teclinological  develop- 
ments without  a  prior  determination  of 
their  impacts  Is  a  form  of  envirotimental 
Russian  roulette.  We  shoxild  not  have  to 
wait  for  some  disaster,  either  to  humans 
or  to  laboratory  animals,  beforej  search- 
ing for  technological  alternative  or  be- 
fore deciding  to  abandon  a  pirticular 
technology  altogether.  To  do  so  is.  at 
best,  unfair  to  those  industrieb  whose 
product  lines  may  suddenly  be  disrupted, 
and  at  worst,  unsound  from  the  | point  of 
\1ew  of  human  health  and  safety. 

REIJITIONSHIP      WITH      WORLD      ENVIRON  MENTAL 
INSTll'UlE 

I  might  add.  somewhat  more  t^an  par- 
enthetically, that  the  Commission  cre- 
ated by  this  bill  and  the  data  bank  In- 
cluded therein  will  be  an  imporiant  ele- 
ment in  coordinating  U.S.  envlntomental 
policy  and  information  with  thit  devel- 
oped by  international  organizations.  As 
the  Senate  knows,  more  than  40  Senators 
have  cosponsored  my  legislation.!— Senate 
Resolution  399 — aimed  at  creating  a  sim- 
ilar environmental  data  bank  ^t  an  in- 
ternational level.  Whether  or  not  a  glo- 
bal authority  is  established  along  the 
lines  of  the  World  Environmental  Insti- 
tute in  Senate  Resolution  399.  li  is  obvi- 
ous to  anyone  familiar  with  contempo- 
rary scientific  thought  that  sopie  form 
of  global  environmental  agencj'  will  be 
created.  Work  on  the  nature  afad  func- 
tions of  this  global  agency  is  inl  progress 
here  In  the  United  States,  in  t«e  United 
Nations,  and  in  the  industrialized  na- 
tions throughout  the  world,  at  both  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovemmenOEd  levels. 
This  agency,  regardless  of  its  other  func- 
tions, will  have  an  interna tionall  environ- 
mental data  bank,  and  coordi|iatlon  of 
the  flow  of  envirormiental  infbrmatlon 
between  the  United  States  and  tihe  global 
agency  will  necessitate  a  centralized 
data  bank  here  as  well.  \ 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  theri,  and  for 
other  reasons  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  I  will  elaboratejupon  at 
length  in  future  remarks,  the  Commer- 
cial Technology  Assessment  Aot  of  1970 
is  a  critically  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  that  Senators,  as  wfell  as  sci- 
entists and  other  interested  individuals, 
will  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  r^e  or  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  di*;uss  this 
matter  further.  I         __ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaninjous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing be  referred  to  the  Committed  on  Com- 
merce. I  also  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that 
the  legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OYVLCtR  fMr. 
Allott  ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  by 
unanimous  consent  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce;  and  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printjed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4044)  to  establlsH  an  Inde- 
pendent commission  to  eval^te  and 
assess  developments  In  the  ,  fields  of 
commerce  and  technology  and  to  ac- 
cumulate and  disseminate  data  relevant 
thereto,  introduced  by  Mr.  HACWtrsoN. 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Hast,  wasi  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  by  u|ianimous 


consent,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4044 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Conunerclal  Technology 
Assessment  Act  of  1970". 

DBCLABATION    OF    POLICY    AND   FtrRPOSBa 

Sk.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  ( 1 )  to  consider  the  long 
range  effects  and  extent  of  the  Influence  of 
existing  and  new  commercial  technology  on 
our  nation's  economic  and  social  goals  and 
on  Its  environmental  quality;  (3)  to  develop, 
encourage,  and  maintain  a  capability  to 
undertake  independent  research  and  timely 
analysis  so  as  to  provide  early  warning  to  all 
branches  of  government  and  to  the  general 
public  of  environmental  hazards  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  costs;  (3)  to  undertake 
appropriate  technological  assessments  prior 
to  enactment  of  new  legislation  or  funding 
of  new  programs  where  resulting  technology 
might  impinge  on  oui  national  social  and 
eoonomlc  goals,  or  threaten  health,  safety, 
or  environmental  quality,  and  to  Identify 
alternatives  to  such  technological  develop- 
ments or  new  legislation  or  regulation  of 
technology;  and  (4)  bearing  In  mind  the 
Inter-connectlon  between  developing  tech- 
nology and  our  concern  for  the  preservation 
of  environmental  quality,  to  assure  a  system- 
atic and  thorough  collection  of  data  relat- 
ing to  the  environment. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  COMMISSION 

Skc.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established,  for 
a  period  of  16  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  the  Independent  Technology  As- 
sessment and  Environmental  Data  Collection 
Commission  (herelntJtcr  referred  to  aa  the 
"Commission") . 

(b)  It  shall  be  a  function  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  serve  as  a  central  national  depository 
of  all  Information,  knowledge,  and  data  re- 
lating to  the  environment.  In  order  to  carry 
out  such  function  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  collect  and  receive  for  deposit 
all  such  Information,  knowledge,  and  data. 
Such  Information  shall  be  collected  and  re- 
ceived from  both  national  and  International 
sources,  and  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  such  treaties  and  agreements  with 
other  nations,  with  the  United  Nations,  and 
with  other  international  oranlzatlons  as  may 
be  necessary  to  collect  and  receive  such  In- 
formation, knowledge,  and  data  from  Inter- 
national sources. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  In  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  shall  supply  to  the  Com- 
mission all  information,  knowledge,  and  data 
on  the  environment  which  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  may  have  as  a 
result  of  Its  operations.  Such  Information, 
knowledge,  and  data  shall  be  supplied  to  the 
Commission  as  soon  as  possible  after  It  be- 
comes known  to  such  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality. 

(d)  In  the  administration  of  all  Federal 
programs  resulting  in  financial  assistance  to 
any  foreign  nation  or  to  any  State,  political 
subdivision,  or  other  public  or  private  en- 
tity, and  in  all  contracts  in  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party,  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  administering 
such  program,  or  entering  Into  such  contract, 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that  all  Information,  knowledge,  and 
data  on  the  environment  which  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  resvUts  from  federal  financial 
assistance  or  contract  will,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  It  becomes  known,  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  in  addition, 
have  the  responsibility  to— 

(1)  review  and  assess,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, pblicletf,  plans,  and  programs  of  indus- 
trial enterprises  and  of  aU  departmenU  and 


agencies  of  the  United  States  and  identify 
inadvertent  consequences  of  technology  gen- 
erated to  fulfill  those  policies,  plans,  and 
programs; 

(2)  seek  alternative  benign  technological 
methods  of  Implementing  such  policies, 
plans,  and  programs: 

(3)  provide  prompt  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  warning  of  hazards 
and  advising  of  findings; 

(4)  take  Initiatives  for  similar  studies  In 
anticipation  of  such  policies  or  programs; 

(6)  make  recommendations  as  to  research, 
regulation,  or  environmental  monitoring 
necessary  to  protect  health,  safety,  and  en- 
vironmental quality  from  unwanted  effects 
of  new  technology; 

(6)  Initiate  research  as  required  in  sup- 
port of  Commission  assessments;  and 

(7)  serve  as  an  expert  witness  before  the 
Congress,  administrative  agencies,  and  the 
courts  in  their  Inquiries  related  to  social 
management  of  technology,  and  make  policy 
recommendations,  when  requested,  to  all 
branches  and  agencies  of  the  Government. 

(f)  The  Information,  knowledge,  and  data 
acquired  by  the  Commission,  and  Its  serv- 
ices In  carrying  out  the  functions  outlined 
herein,  shall  be  made  available 

(1)  to  all  branches  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  to  all  States  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof  on  request  without 
charge  except  that,  in  any  case  where  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  service  re- 
quested is  substantial,  the  Commission  may 
require  payment  of  such  fees  and  charges  as 
It  determines  necessary  to  recover  all,  or  any 
part,  of  the  cost  of  providing  such  sendee, 
and 

(2)  to  private  persons  and  entitles  upon 
payment  of  such  fees  and  charges  as  the 
Commission  establishes  as  necessary  to  re- 
cover the  cost  of  providing  such  services 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Commission  determines  necessary  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

OPERATIONS   OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec  4.  (2)  In  carrying  out  its  duties, 
the  Commission  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  buildings,  com- 
puters, and  data  processing  and  other  equip- 
ment. The  principal  headquarters  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  located  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliimbla.  The  head  of  each  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  instrumentality  in  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  shall, 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  permit  the 
Commission  to  use,  vrlthout  reimbursement, 
personnel,  facilities,  computers,  data  process- 
ing, and  other  equipment  within  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  under  this  act.  and.  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  such  computers, 
data  processing  and  other  equipment  shall 
be  made  compatible  with  all  others  In.  and 
available  for  use  by.  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  employ  a  staff  to 
fulfill  the  functions  set  forth  herein. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  technological  assessment  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  employ  con- 
sultants from  any  of  the  fields  of  aclence. 
engineering,  law.  cw  other  ppofeeslons  as 
needed  to  assist  In  technology  assessment, 
provided  they  are  not  in  confilct  of  Interest. 

COMMISSION    MEMBERSHIP    AND    BTLAWS 

Ssc.  6.  The  Initial  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  the  following  persons: 
The  person  named  first  above  shall  serve  as 
acting  chairman. 

(b)  The  Initial  members  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Acting  Chairman  within  one 
month  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  At 
that  meeting  the  initial  members  shall  adopt 
bylaws  of  the  Commission  In  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  carry  into  effect 
the  purposes  of  the  Oommlsslon.  Such  by- 
laws shall — 
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(1)  fix  the  number  of  the  membership  of 
the  permanent  Commission; 

(2)  determine  the  Identity  of  the  persons 
who  shall  constitute  such  membership,  and 
the  identity  of  the  permanent  Chairman 
thereof; 

(3)  provide  that  each  permanent  member 
of  the  Commission  shall  serve  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exlstance  of  the  Commission  un- 
less he  either  resigns,  becomes  incapacitated 
or  dies; 

(4)  provide  for  the  designation  of  succes- 
sors to  such  persons  In  the  event  that  vacan- 
cies occur  In  the  membership  of  the  Commis- 
sion; 

(6)  provide  for  the  calUng  of  periodical 
and  special  meetings  of  the  Oommlsslon; 

(6)  provide  for  procedures  by  which  It 
shall  be  determined  which  technologies  shall 
be  assessed  and  In  what  priorities;  and 

(7)  provide  for  the  performance  of  all 
other  functions  of  the  Commission  In  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
policy  as  established  by  the  Commission. 

<c)  A  majority  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  A  vacancy  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  shall  not  impair 
the  power  of  the  remaining  mMnbers  thereof 
to  perform  the  functions  thereof. 

(d)  The  acting  and  permanent  chairman 
of  the  Commission  shall  serve  as  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  commission 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  level  provided 
for  G8-18  In  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  needed 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  but  sums  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $60 
million. 

Mr.  HART.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  and 
education  for  me  to  work  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  preparing  this  bill  for  in- 
troduction. The  able  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington long  has  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  attempts  of  the  Congress  to  recon- 
cile our  demands  for  expanding  technol- 
ogy with  other  competing  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  concerns. 

Tribute  ought  to  be  paid  to  two  others 
who  have  contributed  greatly  to  this  ef- 
fort and  who  deserve  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  ideas  contained  in  the  bill  we  in- 
troduced today.  The  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  Micliigan,  Mr.  Dingell. 
whose  efforts  have  produced  so  much  of 
existing  environmental  legislation,  has 
proposed  the  creation  of  an  environmen- 
tal data  bank  similar  to  the  institution 
which  would  be  created  by  this  bill.  The 
distinguished  Representative  from  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Daddario.  has  held  exten- 
sive hearings  in  his  House  Subcommittee 
on  Science.  Research,  and  Development 
dealing  with  the  concept  of  technology 
assessment.  In  that  their  ideas  are  so 
central  to  the  theme  of  this  bill,  we  want 
and  welcome  their  comments  on  it  and 
their  suggestions  for  improvement. 

Turning  now  to  the  purposes  of  our 
bill,  they  are  basically  to  create  a  com- 
mission capable  of  performing  two  prin- 
cipal functions.  The  first  is  to  serve  as  a 
central  depository  for  all  data  relating 
to  the  environment.  The  second  is  to 
make  assessments,  without  regulatory 
force,  as  to  the  desirability  of  current 
technological  proposals  bsised  on  evalua- 
tion of  both  the  needs  for  such  technol- 
ogies and  the  degree  of  environmental 
contamination  likely  to  result  from  their 
development. 


Corresponding  to  these  functions  are 
two  basic  voids  within  our  system  which 
it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  commission  to 
fill.  First  of  all,  many  of  our  environ- 
mental problems  can  be  traced  to  a  lack 
of  timely  knowledge  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  a  given  pollutant.  In  testimony  before 
the  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Energy, 
Natural  Resources,  and  the  Envirorunent, 
we  have  repeatedly  heard  witnesses  be- 
moan the  absence  of  any  centralized 
clearinghouse  for  environmental  infor- 
mation. 

In  our  hearings  on  the  effects  of  mer- 
cury omnan  and  the  environment  it 
was  claimed  by  both  those  responsible 
for  the  mercury  pollution  which  occurred 
In  Lake  St.  Clair  and  those  directly  af- 
fected by  it  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
clearinghouse    might    have    prevented 
much  of  the  damage  which  occurred.  Al- 
though literature  had  been  published 
and  events  had  occurred  which  suggest- 
ed that  inorganic  mercury  could  be  con- 
verted to  the  deadly  poison  known  as 
methyl  mercury,  the  chemical  companies 
which  deposited  the  pollutant  into  our 
waters  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem. Had  there  been  a  source  to  which 
they  might  have  turned  to  learn  all  that 
was  known  about  the  behavior  and  ef- 
fects of  this  chemical,  they  certainly 
would  have  abandoned  their  practices 
long  ago.  And  had  they  done  so.  Lake 
St.  Clair  might  now  be  available  and 
functioning    as    the    commercial    and 
sport  fishing  resource  which  once  it  was. 
In  a  similar  vein  when  our  subcom- 
mittee examined  the  problems  associated 
with  use  of  the  herbicide  2,4.5-T  and  re- 
lated chemicals,  we  foimd  again  that 
lack  of  knowledge  was  a  central  prob- 
lem. In  the  case  of  2,4.5-T  itself,  al- 
though sdarming  information  relating  to 
the  fetus-deforming  effects  of  the  herbi- 
cide in  test  animals  was  available  as 
early  as  June  of  1966,  no  action  was 
taken  to  restrict  its  use  until  nearly  4 
years  later.  The  regulatory  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  controlling  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
may  not  have  been  blameless  for  this 
state  of   affairs.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
harshly  reprimand  them  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  alarming  information  was 
not  made  available  to  them  until  years 
after  its  discovery.  The  producers  of  this 
chemical  also  were  denied  access  to  in- 
formation which  might  have  led  them 
to  restrict  their  production  or  at  least 
to  conduct  further  research  to  clarify 
the  situation. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  major  purpose  of  this 
bill  to  insure  that  when  information  of 
this  sort  is  known  by  anyone  anywhere 
in  the  world  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  as  many  peo- 
ple, both  within  and  outside  the  Oovem- 
ment,  as  possible.  Considerable  thought 
will  have  to  be  given  to  the  mechsmism 
by  which  the  accumulation  and  dissemi- 
nation of  this  information  is  handled,  but 
I  suspect  that  few  would  deny  the  desir- 
ability of  increasing  the  free  flow  of  such 
vital  information. 

The  second  void  which  it  is  hoped 
would  be  eliminated  by  the  establish- 
ment of  this  commission  relates  to  the 
biases  of  our  existing  governmental  agen- 
cies. Limited  missions  assigned  each  ex- 


isting institution  of  government,  for  ex- 
ample the  promotion  of  agriculture,  the 
protection  of  health,  the  expansion  of  nu- 
clear energy,  the  purification  of  water.  As 
a  result  there  exists  an  agency  which 
can  evaluate  new  technological  proposals 
taking  into  account  every  aspect  of  the 
problem.  What  appears  to  be  needed  is 
an  institution  without  any  irmate  orien- 
tation either  toward  technological  ad- 
vancement or  environmental  protection. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  commission  would 
meet  this  need  and  function. 

The  membership  for  the  Commission 
would  be  selected  with  the  goal  of  pro- 
moting total  objectivity  in  its  determi- 
nations. Although  many  of  those  deter- 
minations would  be  scientific  ones,  it  is 
felt  that  both  scientists  and  experts  in 
other  disciplines  ought  to  participate. 
The  decisions  that  would  be  entrusted  to 
the  commission  would  involve  considera- 
tions relating  to  all  walks  of  life— con- 
siderations which  reflect  human,  philo- 
sophical, social,  and  economic,  as  well  as 
scientific,  values — and  it  is  therefore  felt 
that  representatives  from  all  walks  of  life 
should  be  among  the  membership. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  an  institu- 
tion responsible  for  determinations  of 
such  great  significance  must  be  totally 
apolitical  in  its  approach  to  problems.  In 
the  past,  charges  have  been  leveled, 
both  at  the  current  and  prior  Adminis- 
trations for  politicizing  issues  of  health, 
safety,  and  environmental  quality. 
Whether  these  charges  are  well-founded, 
or  not,  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  political  considerations  from 
influencing  matters  which  are  and  must 
be  above  politics.  It  is  our  conclusion  that 
this  can  better  be  accomplished  by  mak- 
ing the  selection  of  the  commission's 
membership  independent  of  the  appoint- 
ment process.  It  is  therefore  proposed 
that  the  membership  be  designated  by 
statute  for  the  relatively  long  tenure  of 
75  years. 

Whereas  this  method  of  selection  by 
Congress  of  coiu-se  will  not  remove  all 
political  pressures  from  the  institution, 
it  is  hoped  that  It  will  minimize  them. 
Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  a  political 
complexion  Is  unavoidable,  it  is  certainly 
healthy  for  it  to  vary  from  that  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  of  Government.  One 
of  the  more  Important  purposes  of  the 
hearings  to  be  held  on  the  bill  wiU  be  to 
offer  and  evaluate  proposals  for  member- 
ship. We  of  course  welcome  your  sugges- 
tions on  this  matter. 

Independence  from  other  agencies  of 
Government  would  allow  the  Commis- 
sion to  function  effectively  In  what  I  be- 
heve  would  be  one  of  Its  more  significant 
roles,  that  of  a  witness  at  congressional 
hearings  and  before  the  courts.  The  de- 
sirability of  an  additional  expert  witness 
before  congressional  committees  to  sup- 
port or  refute  testimony  of  Government 
and  other  witnesses  is  beyond  question. 
As  for  the  courts,  I  believe  the  Commis- 
sion could  play  a  valuable  role  In  the 
expansion  of  the  concept  of  legally  en- 
forceable environmental  rights.  Senator 
McGovERH  and  I  have  Introduced  a  bill, 
S.  3575,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Act  of  1970,  which  would  greatly  facUl- 
tate  the  bringing  of  conservation  suits  by 
breaking  down  traditional  legal  barriers 
to  the  enforcement  of  such  ri^ts.  One 
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of    the     arguments    frequentlj 
against  this  concept  is  that  courl^ 
competent  to  question  the 
administrative  agencies  in 
are  supposedly  within  the 
those  agencies.  Whereas  I  do 
that  view  under  current 
woud  appear  to  be  even  less 
the  event  that  courts  could 
the  counsel  of  the  Commission 
pert  witness. 

Administrative   agencies 
protect   the  citizen   from  uni 
encroachments  on  his  air,  w 
land  resources  in  many 
done  an  insufficient  Job  in  thai 
In  such  cases  it  is  essential  for 
to  have  recourse  to  an  alternative 
of  protection;  that  is.  the 
protecting  himself  through  the 
process.  Our  judicial  system  is 
the  most  objective  of  all  our 
stitutions  and,  therefore,  the 
ble  of  providing  an  effective 
workings  of  our  bureaucratic 
is  a  major  purpose  of  the  bill 
day  to  make  that  check  not 
tive  but  also  highly  competent 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  by 
additional  expertise  in  the  area 
nology  and  the  environment  an< 
nessing  it  to  the  public's  adv 
the  manner  proposed  in  this 
gress  can  perform  a  highly 
ice.  The  opportimity  to  do  so  is 
should  be  seized  and  acted  upo^i 
and  decisively. 
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S.  4045— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  FEDER.^  AC- 
QUISITION OP  GARNER  VALLEY, 
CALIF. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presihent.  on 
behalf  of  my  distingtiished  solleague 
from  California,  Senator  Mtnii'HY,  and 
myself,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  acquire  portio  is  of  the 
privately  owned  lands  within  Gamer 
Valley  in  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains  of 
California. 

There  are  approximately  Ip  square 
miles  of  privately  held  lands  in  Garner 
Valley  which  are  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest 
While  there  has  been  some  construction 
of  summer  homes  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities, the  area  remains  largely  in  a 
natural  state.  Gamer  Valley  is  x  natural 
resource  of  great  potential  for  the  rec- 
reational and  greenbelt  need!  of  the 
Los  Angeles  basins  enormous  popula- 
tion. It  is  a  mountain  valley  of  pine  and 
fir  4,600  feet  in  elevation  lying  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  desert  of  Palm  Springs 
to  the  east  and  within  2V2  houjs  driving 
time  of  downtown  Los  Angeles  on  the 
west. 

However,  unless  we  act  quickly,  this 
potential  for  public  use  will  ae  elimi- 
nated. There  is  a  pending  proposal  to 
carve  up  2,280  acres  of  the  he$rt  of  the 
valley  into  a  high  density  residential 
subdivision.  EJven  if  this  development  is 
halted,  an  action  I  hope  the  Riverside 
Board  of  Supervisors  will  take,! the  pres- 
sures on  such  privately  held  lai^  around 
California  population  centers  is  inexo- 
rably growing.  Those  lands  whlt;h  should 


be  preserved  for  public  use  must  be 
withdrawn  from  the  market  place  im- 
mediately. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  Fed- 
eral acquisition  of  Garner  Valley.  The 
most  immediate  reason  from  the  view- 
point of  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
protect  the  surrounding  areas  of  the  San 
Bernardino  National  Forest.  Here,  as  in 
other  portions  of  the  forest,  smog  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Basin  is  killing  the  Jef- 
frey pine.  The  automobiles  and  other 
smog  emitters  of  private  residential  de- 
velopment within  Garner  Valley  could  be 
a  disastrous  addition  to  the  existing  drift 
of  polluted  air  blown  eastward  from  Los 
Angeles  and  Orange  Counties  into  the 
San  Jacintos.  The  area  also  contains 
perhaps  the  last  stand  of  Parry  Pinyon 
pine,  and  the  mountains  provide  a  home 
for  the  rare  Peninsular  Bighorn  sheep. 
Clearly  we  face  a  major  problem  in  find- 
ing ways  to  alleviate  the  existing  air  pol- 
lution threat  to  the  ecosystems  of  the 
national  forest.  To  allow  high-density 
development  in  the  center  of  the  forest 
would  seriously  aggravate  the  problem. 

The  broader  reason  for  preserving 
Gamer  Valley  in  its  natural  state  I  have 
alluded  to  earlier  in  my  remarks.  Those 
areas  of  natural  beauty  still  in  their  na- 
tive environment  should  be  evaluated 
carefully  and  managed  according  to 
plans  which  are  consistent  with  the  high- 
est and  best  public  interest.  If  after  such 
planning  and  evaluation,  private  develop- 
ment appears  to  be  the  highest  and  best 
use,  then  I  believe  our  land  developers 
can  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
our  people's  well-being  by  building  homes 
and  recreational  facilities. 

But  this  is  clearly  not  the  case  in  Gar- 
ner Valley.  Only  yesterday,  the  Riverside 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  body 
which  has  the  final  responsibility  for 
planning  and  zoning  this  land,  voted 
unanimously  to  ask  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  to  purchase  it. 

I  believe  our  prompt  response  to  this 
request,  as  well  as  an  identical  bill  being 
introduced  today  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman TuNNEY  with  a  number  of  oth- 
er California  Congressmen  as  cospon- 
sors  can  be  the  turning  point  in  the 
rescue  of  the  valley  and  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  surroimding  forest  lands. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  my  dis- 
tingoiished  colleague  from  California, 
Senator  Murphy  has  joined  me  in  this 
endeavor.  His  cosponsorshlp  gives  this 
legislation  the  truly  bipartisan  charac- 
ter it  should  have. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this 
place  in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allott).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred ;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4045)  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ac- 
quire certain  lands  and  interests  therein 
within  the  San  Bernardino  National 
Forest,  Calif.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cran- 
ston (for  himself  and  Mr.  Murphy), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  4045 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Repretentativea  0/  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  or- 
der to  maintain  the  water  quality,  the  out- 
standing natural  beauty,  the  torest  ecosystem 
and  other  environmental  values  ot  the  water- 
shed area  of  the  San  Jacinto  Blver  known  as 
the  Garner  Valley,  within  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest,  Riverside  County,  Calif omla, 
and  to  protect  the  area  (Including  a  wildlife 
refuge)  and  adjacent  national  forest  lands 
from  soil  erosion,  flooding,  additional  air 
pollution  damage,  overuse  of  forest  ecological 
resources,  and  degradation  of  scenic  values, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  acquire  such  lands  and  In- 
terests therein  within  the  following  described 
areas  as  he  deems  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

Sections  3,  7,  8.  9,  10.  11.  14.  15,  16.  23.  24. 
26.  26.  36,  township  6  south,  range  3  east: 

Section  31.  township  6  south,  range  4  east; 

Section  1,  township  7  south,  range  3  east; 

Sections  5,  6,  7,  township  7  south,  range  4 
east;  all  of  San  Bernardino  meridian. 

Skc.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $8,- 
600.000.  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.   2752 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2752,  to  promote  inter- 
governmental cooperation  in  the  control 
of  site  selection  and  construction  of  bulk 
power  facilities  for  environmental  and 
coordination  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
lott). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

8.3876 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3876,  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Equity  Board  to  protect  the 
public  interest  in  price  stability  and  the 
control  of  inflation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
lott) .  Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

S.  3962 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3962.  to  revise  and 
clarify  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Res- 
toration Act  and  the  Federal  Aid  in  Fish 
Restoration  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Pearson).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 
FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  AIR- 
CRAFT. MISSILES.  NAVAL  VESSELS, 
AND  TRACKED  COMBAT  VE- 
HICLES—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMZNT    NO.     754 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  5.  I  Introduced  Senate  Resolution 
401   calling  for  an  immediate  end  to 
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sending  draftees  to  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia.  Since  that  time.  Senators 
Gaylord  Nelson  and  Harold  Hughes 
have  introduced  additional  legislation  on 
this  subject.  Therefore,  today,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Nelson,  Hughes,  and  myself, 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1971  military  authorizations 
bill  tH.R.  17123)  to  achieve  the  purpose 
we  all  seek:  an  end  to  our  sending 
draftees  to  fight  against  their  will  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  Proxmlre-Nelson-Hughes  amend- 
ment will  provide  that  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  military  authorizations 
bill,  no  funds  may  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  draftees  to  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos,  unless  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  Congress  at  a 
later  time. 

Mr.  President,  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force  in  Southeast  Asia  is  now  possible. 
Recent  events  have  led  me  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

On  April  20,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  an  addi- 
tional 150,000  troops  from  Southeast  Asia 
to  be  completed  during  the  spring  of 
next  year.  This  will  bring  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  265,500  men  in  our  Armed  Forces 
in  Southeast  Asia  below  the  level  that 
existed  when  the  President  took  office 
15  months  ago.  By  mld-1971,  therefore, 
according  to  the  Pentagon  our  troop 
strength  will  total  284,000,  or  approxi- 
mately half  of  what  it  once  was.  I  think 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  volunteers 
can  now  take  on  the  full  burden  of  our 
obligation  to  South  Vietnam.  As  the 
President  said  on  April  20 : 

We  can  now  say  with  confidence  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  develop  the  capabllltj 
for  their  own  defense.  We  can  say  with 
confidence  that  all  American  combat  forces 
can  and  will  be  withdrawn. 

President  Nixon's  April  23  message  to 
Congress  on  ending  the  draft  lends 
further  support  to  my  contention  that  an 
all-volimteer  force  in  Southeast  Asia  Is 
now  feasible.  The  President  proposed  that 
in  order  to  increase  voluntary  enlistment 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  two  major  steps 
were  necessary.  First,  the  pay  for  service- 
men—particularly in  their  first  2  years 
of  service — should  be  increased.  Second, 
programs  designed  to  increase  enlist- 
ments and  to  Improve  the  conditions  of 
military  service  should  be  initiated. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
starting  salary  of  an  enlisted  man  In  our 
Armed  Forces — presently  less  than  $1,500 
a  year — is  a  disincentive  to  voluntary  In- 
duction. Now  that  the  President  has 
approved  a  6-percent  across-the-board 
pay  increase  for  Federal  employees,  the 
pay  of  servicemen  will  be  raised  by  $1.2 
billion  a  year.  In  addition,  he  has  pro- 
posed an  additional  20 -percent  Increase 
for  enlisted  men  with  less  than  2  years  of 
service,  to  be  effective  January  1.  1971; 
and  he  has  recommended  that  an  addi- 
tional $2  billion  for  added  pay  and  other 
benefits— especially  for  those  serving 
their  first  2  years — be  included  in  the 
fiscal  1972  budget.  These  acts  will  greatly 
help  to  solve  the  problem. 

President  Nixon  has  also  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  give  high  prior- 
ity to  the  expansion  of  programs  de- 
signed to  Increase  enlistments  and  re- 


tentions in  the  service  and  to  review  pol- 
icies and  practices  of  the  military,  to  give 
new  emphasis  to-JfecSgHltlon  of  the  indi- 
vidual needs,  «!&plrations,  and  capabili- 
ties of  all  servifce  personnel. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  decides  to 
expand  programs  involved  with  recruit- 
ing volunteers,  he  should  be  pleasantly 
surprised.  According  to  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  All-Voltmteer  Army, 
headed  by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Thomas  Gates: 

Studies  indicate  that  a  relatively  small 
Increase  in  recruiting  expenditures  would 
produce  as  much  as  a  10  to  20  percent 
rise  in  enlistment  rates. 

By  increasing  the  pay  and  benefits  of 
servicemen,  improving  conditions  of 
service,  and  using  other  recruitment  in- 
centives and  techniques,  the  President 
hopes  to  increase  enlistment  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  thus  paving  the  way  for 
an  all-volimteer  army.  I  believe  that  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  Preident  will 
make  military  service  more  desirable  to 
yoimg  men.  "They  will  increase  substan- 
tially the  number  of  men  that  will  be 
willing  to  volunteer  for  active  military 
service.  They  will  make  an  all-volimteer 
armed  force  in  Vietnam  or  in  Cambodia 
possible. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  enough  volunteers  available  for 
duty  in  Vietnam  or  in  Cambodia  is  a 
legitimate  one.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  will  be. 

Last  year  283,575  men  were  drafted.  Of 
this  total,  95  percent  were  Inducted  into 
the  Army.  Latest  Army  figures  reveal 
that  of  the  302,000  Army  personnel  now 
serving  in  South  Vietnam  or  Cambodia, 
approximately  115,000  are  draftees. 
While  this  figure  represents  over  a  third 
of  the  Army  servicemen  there,  it  is 
nevertheless  only  9  percent  of  the  1.4 
million  men  now  serving  In  the  U.S. 
Army.  The  total  of  265,000  men  that  the 
President  has  announced  will  be  with- 
drawn by  next  spring  is  double  the  115,- 
000  Army  draftees  serving  in  those  cotm- 
tries. 

Our  overall  military  strength  today, 
including  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  and 
Marine  personnel,  totals  3.1  million  men. 
Of  these  men,  424,700,  or  13  percent,  are 
presently  serving  in  South  Vietnam  or 
Cambodia.  Draftees  in  those  nations  now 
comprise  less  than  4  percent  of  the  3.1 
niillion  total.  Surely  no  one  can  claim 
there  is  any  hardship  in  not  sending  suiy 
more  draftees  to  Southeast  Asia  to  re- 
place the  115,000  or  fewer  draftees  now 
there. 

What  many  of  us  fail  to  realize  is  that 
of  the  6  million  men  who  have  served  in 
the  military  during  the  Vietnam  war, 
75  percent  have  been  volunteers,  only  the 
remaining  25  percent  have  been  draftees. 
The  Gates  Commission  has  stated: 

In  recent  years  about  500,000  men  a  year 
have  volunteered  for  mUltary  service.  Al- 
though some  of  these  volunteered  only  be- 
cause of  the  threat  of  the  draft,  the  best 
estliAates  are  that  at  least  half— 250 ,000— 
are  "true  volunteers."  Such  men  would  have 
volunteered  In  spite  of  an  entry  pay  that  Is 
roughly  60  percent  of  the  amount  that  men 
of  their  age,  education  and  training  could 
earn  In  clvUlan  life. 

The  often  Ignored  fact,  therefore,  is  that 
our  present  armed  forces  are  made  up  pre- 


dominately of  volunteers.  All  those  men  who 
have  more  than  four  years  of  service — 33 
percent  of  the  total — are  true  volunteers: 
and  so  are  at  least  a  third  of  those  with 
fewer  than  four  years  of  service. 

The  Commission  went  on  to  say: 
The  majority  of  men  serving  today  are 
volunteers.  And  many  who  are  now  con- 
scripted would  volunteer  once  Improvements 
were  nniade  la  pay  and  other  conditions  of 
service. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  small  percent- 
age of  men  now  serving  in  Vietnam  or  in 
Cambodia  involimtarlly  can  be  replaced 
by  volunteers.  The  vacsuicy  left  by  these 
men  would  not  be  difficult  to  fill.  As 
President  Nixon  continues  to  reduce  our 
troop  strength  in  Vietnam,  fewer  men 
will  be  needed;  as  his  pay  increases  and 
improvements  of  service  conditions  go 
into  effect,  more  men  will  volunteer. 

There  is  still  another  reason,  again  the 
result  of  recent  events,  that  has  con- 
vinced me  of  the  need  for  ending  the 
practice  of  sending  draftees  to  Southeast 
Asia.  I  think  that  the  tragic  events  we 
have  had  on  our  college  campuses 
throughout  this  coxmtry  are  in  very  large 
part  the  result  of  the  fact  that  young 
people  are  being  drafted  and  sent  to  Viet- 
nam against  their  will,  and  it  could  hap- 
pen to  any  one  of  them,  as  they  know. 

In  a  recent  article  entitled  "Draft 
Sired  Youth  Revolt,"  by  author  Samuel 
Lubell,  the  close  connection  between 
campus  unrest,  the  draft,  and  the  war 
was  clearly  shown.  Lubell  wrote: 

With  the  draft.  If  ever  a  crisis  could  have 
been  averted,  this  was  It.  The  births  after 
World  War  n  warned  unmistakably  of  the 
approach  of  a  profusion  of  males  far  beyond 
any  foreseeable  military  needs.  In  1962,  In 
fact.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
ordered  a  study  of  how  the  draft  should  be 
changed. 

But  the  Pentagon  manpower  planners, 
reasoning  that  the  situation  was  "not  ex- 
pected to  become  acute  for  two  or  three 
years,"  contented  themselves  with  request- 
ing mere  renewal  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  unchanged. 

This  faUure  to  adjust  the  draft  in  1963  can 
be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  our  youth 
crisis.  The  absence  of  draft  reform  would 
mean  that  when  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam deepened,  for  every  young  man  taken 
Into  the  service,  three  to  fo\ir  times  as  many 
would  feel  they  had  to  find  ways  of  evading 
the  draft,  postponing  career  decisions,  and 
buUdlng  up  resentments  against  society. 

Each  succeeding  year,  as  the  war  resist- 
ance Intensified,  the  radicalizing  process 
cut  deeper.  Each  year  also  brought  some 
students  closer  to  the  end  of  their  educa- 
tion— and  closer,  perhaps,  to  the  war  they 
hated. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  by 
ending  the  practice  of  sending  men  to 
fight  against  their  will  in  Southeast  Asia, 
we  will  correct  one  of  the  most  obvious 
injustices  in  the  present  Selective  Service 
System.  I  am  further  convinced  that 
students  will  find  one  of  their  most  se- 
rious objections  to  the  draft  eliminated. 

In  relation  to  the  Selective  Service 
System,  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  de- 
cision to  extend  the  definition  of  a  con- 
scientious objector  adds  another  argu- 
ment for  the  need  for  an  all -volunteer 
policy  for  Southeast  Asia. 

On  June  15,  the  Court  held  that  young 
men  are  now  entitled  to  exemption  from 
military  service  as  conscientiotis  objec- 
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tors  not  only  on  deeply  held  religious 
convictions,  but  also  if  the  in<lividual 
■deeply  and  sincerely  holds  thei  beliefs 
which  are  purely  ethical  or  mjoral  tn 
source  and  content  but  which  neverthe- 
less impose  upon  him  a  duty  of  con- 
science to  refrain  from  participating  in 
war  at  any  time."  I 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  toe  pros 
and  cons  of  that  decision.  I  do  want  to 
say  something  about  its  effects  because  it 
greatly  strengthens  the  case  I  have  been 
making  to  end  the  poUcy  of  sending 
draftees  to  Southeast  Asia. 

In  interpreting  the  Supreme  Courts 
decision,  the  head  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  Curtis  Tarr.  said  tiat  the 
rules  he  intended  to  publish  to  imple- 
ment the  decision  would  include  a  num- 
ber of  specific  requirements.  Fyst.  the 
individual  would  have  to  ask  for|exemp- 
tion  on  grounds  other  than  that^his  ob- 
jection was  based  merely  on  his 
moral  code.  He  would  be  required 
that  he  had  consulted  wise 
coming  to  his  decision.  Second,  lie  would 
have  to  show  that  he  held  a  systematic 
belief.  He  wotild  have  to  prove  that  he 
had  had  some  kind  of  rigorous  train- 
ing in  order  to  prove  his  sincerity.  As 
James  Reston  of  the  New  Yor^  Times 
wrote: 
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fair  and  strike  a  balance  between 
and  etblcal  objectors  to  the  war,  Is 
the  poor. 

The  sons  of  the  rich  and  middle 
America  can  now  appeal  to  the 
Courts  decision  for  r«lleT.  As  a  natter  of 
fact  they  can  flood  the  courts  with  appeals 
End  even  threaten  the  whole  Selective  Serv 
ice  system,  but  the  sons  of  the  pooi  are  nou 
In  even  more  trouble  than  they  wei  e  before. 
They  don't  have  the  money  to  hlr«  lawyers. 
They  don't  have  the  education  to  p  -ove  that 
they  went  through  a  rigorous  s  rstem  of 
reUglous  training,  or  that  they  foU  awed  the 
counsel  of  what  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  calls  "wise  men." 

One  of  the  major  objection!  to  the 
draft  today  is  that  it  Is  so  gross!  y  unfair 
to  the  poor,  the  black,  and  the  unedu- 
cated. The  interpretation  of  the  ^upreme 
Court  decision  by  Mr.  Tarr  coi^pounds 
the  imfaimess  and  the  inequities  of  the 
draft.  That  decision  is,  therefore,  another 
reason,  and  a  major  one,  why  the  amend- 
ment that  Senators  Nelson,  Huohes,  and 
I  have  offered  today  should  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  signed  into  la  v. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress 
on  ending  the  draft,  the  withdi-awal  of 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  pay 
increases  for  military  personr^l — both 
those  in  effect  and  proposed— piake  it 
feasible  for  the  United  SUtes  to  fulfill 
its  obligations  in  that  area  of  t  le  world 
by  an  all-volunteer  force.  The  connec- 
tion between  campxis  unrest,  lie  war, 
and  the  inequities  in  the  present  selective 
service  system  lend  an  urgency  to  this 
proposal. 

To  stop  sending  draftees  to  Southeast 
Asia  is  not  only  feasible,  and  urgent,  I 
also  believe  it  is  right.  Not  only  1  s  this  an 
undeclared  war,  but  the  dra'tee  has 
borne  an  unfair  proportion  of  t  le  fight- 
ing burden. 

I  think  this  contention  can  best  be 
seen  in  the  startling  fact  that  whereas 
draftees  in  Southeast  Asia  make  up  only 


one-fourth  of  our  entire  troop  strength 
there,  and  40  percent  of  the  Army  en- 
listed men,  they  suffer  over  one-half  of 
the  combat  deaths.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  a  disproportionate  timount  of  the 
combat  burden  is  being  assumed  by  the 
draftee. 

The  probability  of  a  draftee  being  as- 
signed to  a  combat  infantry  company  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  regvdar 
soldier  has  first  choice  for  available  sup- 
port Eissignments.  Because  of  that  and 
because  about  10  men  outside  the  fight- 
ing zones  are  needed  to  support  one 
soldier  in  action,  a  high  proportion  of  the 
draftees  end  up  in  combat  units. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  end- 
ing the  draft.  President  Nixon  stated: 

This  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
responsibility  for  national  defense  will  be 
shared  equally  and  conslstenUy  by  aU  seg- 
ments of  our  society. 

This  "basic  principle,"  as  the  President 
referred  to  It,  Is  not  now  carried  out  by  the 
draft.  It  Is  not  carried  Into  pracUce  In  Viet- 
nam or  In  Cambodia.  The  simple  fact  Is  that 
the  responslblUty  of  our  national  defense 
within  our  Armed  Forces  Is  not  shared 
equally.  Some  men  must  go  while  others  stay 
at  home. 

When  a  nation  Is  at  war,  whether  It  Is  de- 
clared or  undeclared,  there  are  two  means  of 
sharing  the  burden  of  danger:  either  all 
must  go  or  only  those  who  volunteer  should 
go.  EspeclaUy  In  a  limited  war.  the  former 
alternative  Is  not  a  rational  one;  the  latter 
choice  Is  practical  only  In  exceptional  cases. 
Because  of  the  gross  Inequities  In  the  draft 
and  the  President's  announcements  on  troop 
withdrawals.  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  can  be 
such  a  case.  Under  the  clrctunstances.  an 
all-volunteer  armed  force  In  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  Is  the  most  equitable  means  of  de- 
ciding who  should,  and  who  should  not.  go  to 
serve  In  those  countries.  The  desirability  of 
pursuing  such  a  course  Is  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
national  int€rest  will  be  better  served  by 
an  all-volunteer  armed  force  in  South- 
east Asia,  made  up  of  those  men  who  vol- 
unteer for  enlistment  and  those  draftees 
who  volunteer  for  duty  in  those  nations, 
than  by  our  present  mixed  contingent  of 
volunteers  and  draftees,  some  of  whom 
are  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
against  their  will.  An  all-volimteer  armed 
force  in  Southeast  Asia  would  not  en- 
danger our  national  security,  and  I  am 
confident  that  it  would  have  a  valuable 
effect  on  the  military  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  Proxmire- 
Nelson-Hughes  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
1971  military  authorizations  bill  and  ask 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Mktcalf)  .  The  amendment  will 
be  received  and  printed,  and  wUl  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  574)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


H.R.  17123,  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

AMXmtVKITT   NO.    739 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amend- 
ment No.  739  to  the  postal  reform  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaglbton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMrNDMINT    NO.    608 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No.  609  to 


GROWING  DEMAND  FOR  RATIFICA- 
TION OP  EQUALITY  FOR  WOMEN 

TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  there  has  been  a  growing  de- 
mand for  the  full  recognition  of  the 
equality  of  women.  Much  of  this  activity 
has  centered  around  giving  women  the 
same  employment  rights  and  opportu- 
nities as  those  open  to  men.  Women  are 
demanding  equal  pay  scales  and  ad- 
vancement opportunities.  Most  impor- 
tant, the  women  are  winning  some  no- 
table victories. 

This  morning  the  Washington  Post 
published  a  story  by  Margaret  Crimmins 
which  reported  additional  evidence  that 
women  will  no  longer  tolerate  unfair 
treatment.  The  article  reports  that  the 
National  Organization  of  Women — 
NOW — has  organized  a  women's  Strike 
for  Equality  Day  to  take  place  on  August 
26.  As  further  evidence  of  support  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention  on  Equal 
Rights  for  Women,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dbvm-Beating  Fob  Womkn's  Strikx 
(By  Margaret  Crimmins) 

New  York — "It's  like  a  tribal  drum — It's 
beating  all  over  the  country,"  chortled  NOW 
(National  Organization  for  Women)  founder 
Betty  Frledan  after  today's  press  conference 
announcing  details  of  the  women's  Strike  for 
Equality  Day  called  for  Aug.  26. 

Mrs.  F^edan,  author  of  "The  Feminine 
Mystique,"  said  women  In  Boston  plan  to  dis- 
tribute 4,000  cans  of  contraceptive  foam  on 
the  Boston  Common  and  Buffalo,  N.Y..  wom- 
en are  saying  they  won't  Iron  on  that  day. 
which  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
amendment  giving  women  the  vote. 

"We  want  women  to  get  ideas  from  others 
and  do  their  own  thing,  wherever  they  see 
a  need  for  equality.  Obviously.  It's  different 
for  a  telephone  operator  than  for  a  college 
professor,"  said  Mrs.  Frledan. 

A  group  of  college  students,  she  said.  Is 
planning  to  "use  magic  markers  to  acrawl 
certain  facts  of  life  on  their  bedsheets." 

Mrs.  Frledan  In  a  pink  mini  dress  and,  un- 
like some  women's  liberation  members,  giving 
m  to  lipstick  and  eyeshadow,  stressed  that  the 
strike  is  not  just  for  NOW  members. 

"We're  going  to  bring  babies  for  a  baby-In 
to  sit  on  the  laps  of  city  fathers  to  show 
the  need  for  child  care  centers  in  New  York." 

Mrs.  Frledan,  head  of  NOW's  advisory  board, 
listed  three  major  objectives  for  the  strike: 

Free  abortions  on  demand  In  every  state. 

24-hour  child  care  centers  under  control  of 
parents. 
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True  equality  In  education  and  employ- 
ment. 

Karen  DeCrow  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  one  of 
the  plaintiffs  In  the  case  against  McSorley's 
saloon  (an  all -male  bar  in  which  women  won 
seating)  said  friends  In  Finland  are  plan- 
ning projects  to  "support  their  American 
sisters." 

"Freedom  trash  cans  will  be  set  up  all  over 
the  country,  so  that  women  can  bring  Items 
that  oppress,  like  aprons,  curlers  and  hair- 
pins." 

Mrs.  DeCrow,  a  married  law  student  at 
Syracuse  University,  said  high  school  stu- 
dents plan  to  picket  counseling  centers  and 
college  students  wlU  march  on  religious  head- 
quarters  which   refuse  to  ordain  women. 

Bella  Abzug,  recent  winner  of  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Congress  in  New  York's 
19th  Congressional  District,  said:  "It  will  be 
a  significant  day  In  the  toUl  sense,  for  all 
people  seeking  humanity." 


THE  NEED  FOR  TOLERANCE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday's  Washington  Post  contained 
an  arresting  headline  to  a  profoundly  in- 
teresting article  written  by  Robert  Yoa- 
kum. The  headline  was.  "What  if  We 
Suddenly  Went  Sane?" 

What.  Indeed,  would  happen  to  the  hu- 
man race — to  our  world  of  warfare,  de- 
struction, and  death — if  we  suddenly 
came  to  our  senses  and  acted  rationally 
and  in  our  own  Interests? 

It  is  the  faint  hope  that  somehow, 
some  day,  we  may  "go  sane"  that  keeps 
most  of  the  human  race  struggling 
against  all  the  evidence  that  it  Is  not 
likely  to  do  so. 

It  is  an  interesting  article,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  it  We  Stn)DEi«.T  Went  Sane? 
(By  Robert  Yoakum) 

"The  climate  Is  political,"  wrote  E.  M. 
Forster  about  his  book  "Two  Cheers  for 
Democracy,'  "and  the  conclusion  ...  Is 
that,  though  we  cannot  expect  to  love  one 
another,  we  must  learn  to  put  up  with  one 
another.  Otherwise  we  shall  aU  of  us  perish." 

If  salvation  should  depend  on  how  many 
people  got  that  message,  our  chances  would 
be  slim.  Altbotigh  the  London  Times  gave 
three  columns  to  the  writer  when  he  died 
this  spring  at  the  age  of  91,  few  people 
either  knew  or  cared.  Little  general  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  Forster's  life  and  death.  One 
British  paper  devoted  one  of  Its  few  lines  to 
the  fact  that  "one  of  his  public  appearances 
was  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  the  'Lady  Chat- 
terly's  Lover'  case." 

Thus  the  messages  Forster  left  behind  will 
remain  unfamiliar  to  most  of  us. 

WlU  It  ever  be  otherwise?  Don't  count  on 
it,  says  the  voice  from  the  grave.  "No  millen- 
nium seems  likely  to  descend  on  humanity," 
he  wrote  In  1939.  "No  better  and  stronger 
League  of  Nations  wlU  be  instituted;  no 
form  of  Christianity  and  no  alternative  to 
Christianity  will  bring  peace  to  the  world 
or  Integrity  to  the  Individual;  no  'change  of 
heart'  will  occur. 

But  what  If  ...  ?  What  If  suddenly.  In- 
explicably, joyously,  a  change  of  heart  should 
occur?  From  Forster's  1939  essay  "What  I 
Believe,"  let's  put  his  words  Into  the  mouths 
of  today's  thinkers  and  doers.  Hang  on, 
please. 

Billy  Oraham,  speaking  tonight  at  the 
Ethical  Culture  Society,  said:  "Faith,  to  my 
mind.  Is  a  stiffening  process,  a  sort  of  mental 
starch,  which  ought  to  be  applied  as  spar- 


ingly as  possible.  I  dislike  the  stulf.  I  do 
not  believe  In  it,  for  Its  own  sake,  at  all. 
Herein  I  probably  differ  from  most  people, 
who  l>elleve  In  Belief,  and  are  only  sorry  they 
cannot  swallow  even  more  than  they  do.  My 
lawgivers  are  Erasmus  and  Montaigne,  not 
Moses  and  St.  Paul.  My  temple  stands  not 
upon  Mt.  Morlah  but  In  that  Elyalan  Field 
where  even  the  Immoral  are  admitted.  My 
motto  Is:  'Lord,  I  dlsbeUeve — help  Thou  my 
unbelief.' " 

Chairman  Mao  was  interrupted  by  cheers. 
especially  from  the  Soviet  delegation,  when 
he  said:  "Hero  worship  is  a  dangerous  vice, 
and  one  of  the  minor  merits  of  a  democracy 
Is  that  It  does  not  encourage  It,  or  produce 
that  unmanageable  type  of  citizen  known 
as  the  Great  Man.  It  produces  Instead  differ- 
ent kinds  of  small  men — a  much  finer 
achievement . . ." 

Vice  President  Agnew  then  told  the  ap- 
plauding newspaper  editors:  "Democracy  has 
another  merit.  It  allows  criticism,  and  If 
there  is  not  pubUc  criticism  there  are  bound 
to  be  husbed-up  scandals.  That  is  why  I 
believe  in  the  Press,  despite  all  Its  Uee  and 
vulgarity." 

In  a  joint  press  release,  the  Mlnutemen 
and  Weathermen  said  they  realized  "that 
all  society  rests  upon  force.  But  all  the 
great  creative  actions,  all  the  decent  human 
relations,  occur  during  the  Intervals  when 
force  has  not  managed  to  come  to  the  front. 
These  Intervals  are  what  matter." 

The  statement  was  read  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  who 
added:  "Tolerance,  good  temper  and  sym- 
p>athy — they  are  what  matters  really,  and 
If  the  hiunan  race  is  not  to  collapse,  they 
must  come  to  the  front  before  long." 

"I  hate  the  Idea  of  causes,"  Premier  Castro 
said  In  his  speech  before  the  Unlt«d  Fruit 
Co.  annual  meeting,  "and  If  I  had  to  choose 
between  betraying  my  country  and  betray- 
ing my  friend,  I  hope  I  shovild  hare  the  guts 
to  betray  my  country  .  .  .  Love  and  loyalty 
to  an  Individual  can  run  counter  to  the 
claims  of  the  State.  When  they  do — down 
with  the  State  .  .  ." 

Watchtower  magazine  published  an  inter- 
view with  the  Rev.  Norman  Vincent  Peale, 
who  said :  "I  cannot  believe  that  Christianity 
will  ever  cope  with  the  present  worldwide 
mess,  and  I  think  that  such  influence  as 
It  retains  In  modern  society  Is  due  to  the 
money  behind  It,  rather  than  to  its  spiritual 
appeal.  It  was  a  spiritual  force  otnce.  but  the 
Indwelling  spirit  will  have  to  be  restated  if 
it  Is  to  calm  the  waters  again,  and  probably 
restated  In  a  non-Christian  form." 

"Democracy  Is-.  .  .  less  hateful  than  other 
contemporary  forms  of  government,  and  to 
that  extent  It  deserves  our  support."  These 
were  the  words  with  which  First  Secretary 
Brezhnev  concluded  his  election  campaign 
against  seven  rival  candidates.  "It  does  start 
from  the  assumption  that  the  individual  Is 
Important,  and  that  all  types  are  needed  to 
make  a  civilization.  It  does  not  divide  its 
citizens  into  the  bossers  and  the  bossed — as 
an  efficiency-type  regime  tends  to  do." 

"I  believe  In  aristocracy,  though,"  said 
William  Buckley,  "if  that  Is  the  right  word, 
and  If  a  democrat  may  use  it.  Not  an  aristoc- 
racy of  power,  based  upon  rank  and  influ- 
ence, but  an  aristocracy  of  the  sensitive,  the 
considerate  and  the  plucky.  Its  members  are 
to  be  found  in  all  nations  and  classes,  and  all 
through  the  ages,  and  there  Is  a  secret  un- 
derstanding between  them  when  they  meet. 
They  represent  the  true  human  tradition, 
the  one  permanent  victory  of  our  queer  race 
over  cruelty  and  chaos." 

The  cast  of  "Hair"  and  the  nation's  largest 
hippie  commune  Issued  a  joint  tribute  today 
to  the  late  author  E.  M.  Forster.  "although 
he  was  more  than  60  years  over  30  when  he 
died."  They yselected  the  following  passage 
from  a  194i  essay  on  tolerance  as  the  reason 
for  their  gesture : 

"Love  is  a  great  force  in  private  life;  It 


is  Indeed  the  greatest  of  all  things:  but  love 
in  public  affairs  does  not  work.  It  has  been 
tried  again  and  again:  by  the  Christian  civi- 
lizations of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  also  by  the 
French  Revolution,  a  secular  movement 
which  reasserted  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 
And  It  has  always  failed.  The  idea  that  na- 
tions should  love  one  another,  or  tiiat  busi- 
ness concerns  or  marketing  boards  should 
love  one  another,  or  that  a  man  in  Portugal 
should  love  a  man  In  Peru  of  whom  he  has 
never  heard — it  Is  absvird,  tuireal,  danger- 
ous. It  leads  us  Into  perilous  and  vague 
sentimentallsm. . . . 

"Tlve  fact  Is  we  can  only  love  what  we 
know  personally.  And  we  cannot  know  much. 
In  public  affairs,  in  the  rebuilding  of  clvUl- 
zatlon,  something  much  less  dramatic  and 
emotional  is  needed — namely,  tolerance.  Tol- 
erance Is  a  very  dull  virtue.  It  Is  boring.  Un- 
like  love,  it  has  always  tiad  a  bad  press.  It 
is  negative.  It  merely  means  putting  up  with 
people,  being  able  to  stand  things.  No  one 
has  ever  written  an  ode  to  tolerance,  or 
raised  a  statue  to  her.  Yet  .  .  .  this  is  the 
sound  state  of  mind  which  we  are  looking 
for.  This  is  the  only  force  which  will  enable 
different  races  and  classes  and  Interests  to 
settle  down  together  .  .  . 

"If  you  don't  like  jjeople,  put  up  with  them 
as  well  as  you  can.  Dont  try  to  love  them: 
you  can't,  you'll  only  strain  yourself.  But  try 
to  tolerate  them.  On  the  basis  of  that  toler- 
ance, a  civilized  future  may  be  buUt." 


CORRECTION  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ON  VOTES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  5:00  pjn.  late  sessions  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  past  several  days  and  because 
of  previous  commitments  which  had  to 
be  kept  on  my  part,  I  have  been  neces- 
sarily absent  from  the  Senate  when  11 
record  votes  were  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
my  position  known  on  these  11  yea-and- 
nay  votes  on  which  I  am  not  recorded, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
permanent  Record  be  changed  to  reflect 
the  following  positions  on  my  part: 

Thursday,  June  25,  1970: 

No.  175  legislative:  Nelson  amend- 
ment increasing  from  $30.8  million  to 
$40.8  million  funds  for  the  Teachers 
Corps.  If  present  and  voting,  my  position 
would  have  been  "nay." 

No.  176  legislative:  Kennedy -Case 
Eunendment  adding  $47.9  million  for 
higher  education,  including  $17.9  million 
for  educational  opportunity  grants,  $16 
million  for  college  work-study  programs. 
$14  million  for  national  defense  student 
loans,  and  $28  million  for  grants  for 
construction  of  undergraduate  college  fa- 
cilities. Position:   "yea." 

No.  177  legislative:  Eagleton  amend- 
ment increasing  by  $53.6  million  funds 
for  school  assistance  in  Federally  im- 
pacted areas.  Position:  "yea." 

No.  178  legislative:  Passage  of  H.R. 
16916,  fiscal  1971  appropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Education.  Position:  "yea." 

Nos.  175-177  legislative  were  amend- 
ments to  this  bill. 

Friday,  Jime  26,  1970: 

No.  180  legislative:  Agreement  to  the 
conference  report  on  HJl.  15839,  author- 
izing the  disposal  of  100  million  pounds 
of  tungsten  from  the  national  and  sup- 
plemental stockpile.  Position:  "yea." 

No.  181  legislative:  Javlts  amendment 
providing  that  nothing  contained  in  the 
third  committee  amendment — Cooper- 
Cliurch  amendment — to  H.R.  15628,  ttie 
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foreign  military  sales  bill,  barriijg 
funds  for  U.S.  involvement  in 
after  June  30,   1970.  unless  s 
authorized  by  law.  be  deemed  to 
the  constitutional  powers  of 
gress,  including  the  power  to 
and  to  make  rules  for  the 
and  regulation  of  the  Armed 
the  United  States.  Position:  "yei, 
Monday.  June  29.  1970 
No.  185  legislative:   Bellmon 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a 
bodying  language  of  House 
al  reform  measure.  H.R.  17070 
ate  postal  reform  biU.  S.  3842. 

No.  186  legislative:  Goldwater 
ment  adding  a  new  section  to 
designed   to   eliminate   the 
sexually    oriented    materials 
"yea." 

No.  187  legislative:  Curtis 
to  H.R.  17802  suspendingpay 
Members  and  officers  of 
such    time    as    the    Federal 
balanced. Position:  "nay." 

No.  188  legislative:  Williams 
ware  amendment  to  H.R.  1780 
a  $205.6  billion  mandatory  ceili 
penditures  for  fiscal  year   197l 
for  expenditures  for  >a)  interest 
national  debt,  >b>  veterans  ' 
services,  and   lo    payments  £i 
funds.  Position:  "yea." 

No.  189  legislative:   Passage 
17802,  to  increase  the  permanent 
debt  limit  to  $380  billion,  and 
temporary  limit  of  $395  billion 
1971.  Position:  "yea." 
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DISTRICT   REPRESENTATIO  >I:    THE 
KENNEDY  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  not 
long  ago  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the 
crucial  need  to  grant  representation  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  reminded  the 
Senate  that  we  have  delayed  ^ction  on 
this  simple  act  of  fundamental  ji  istice  for 
some  170  years.  At  that  time  I  i  irged  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  consi  itutional 
amendment  now  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  which  would  insure )  Washing- 
ton full  representation. 

However.  I  feel  so  strongly  about  the 
need  to  grant  Washington  representa- 
tion that  I  am  willing  and  eage  r  to  sup- 
port other  approaches  whic  i  would 
achieve  the  same  end. 

One  alternate  approach  to  gra  nting  the 
District  representation  has  been  proiposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  f n  m  Mass- 
achi]setts.  Senator  Kennedy  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Direct  Election  of  t  He  Presi- 
dent Constitutional  Amendmert.  I  sup- 
port Senator  Kennedy's  proposal  and 
hope  that  other  Senators  will  dc  likewise. 
We  must  take  action  to  exten  i  democ- 
racy into  our  Nation's  Capital. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "The  D.C. 
Rider,"  the  New  York  Times  or  Monday 
joined  in  supporting  Senator  Bxnnedy's 
amendment  proposal.  The  editorial 
makes  the  important  point  tliat  while 
"riders"  to  bills  are  normally  lot  to  be 
heartily  endorsed,  we  are  in  this  case 
speaking  of  a  simple  act  of  just  ce  which 
should  at  long  last  be  submitted  to  na- 
tional referendum.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk   D.C.    RiDEB 

Ordinarily  there  Is  UtUe  to  be  said  for 
legislating  by  "rider,"  that  procedure  where- 
by Congress  may  tack  on  to  a  bill  under  con- 
sideration a  proposal  that  has  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  subject.  Tet  we  favor  Sen- 
ator Edward  Kennedy's  intention  to  do  Just 
that  In  a  desperate  effort  to  achieve  Congres- 
sional representation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. We  favor  It  because  this  simple  act 
of  Justice  has  over  and  over  again  been 
thwarted  by  an  even  less  excusable  parlia- 
mentary device — burial  In  the  pigeonholes 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  clear- 
ly indicated  that  he  will  not  allow  his 
amendment  to  endanger  passage  of  the  res- 
olution calling  for  popular  election  of  the 
President,  to  which  he  proposes  to  link  it. 
At  any  one  of  several  points  along  the  parlia- 
mentary way  It  will  be  easily  possible  to 
withdraw  the  added  proposal.  Since  both 
are  In  the  form  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments, moreover,  provision  for  separate  con- 
sideration by  the  states  will  be  written  Into 
the  resolution. 

As  to  the  substance  of  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  there  should  be  no  doubts.  Since 
the  days  when  the  Pounding  Fathers  thought 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  tiny  Gov- 
ernment preserve,  purposely  sited  In  a  bucolic 
setUng  to  avoid  the  political  pressures  of  the 
mob,  Washington  has  become  the  country's 
ninth  city.  As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out. 
It  has  a  jxjpulatlon  greater  than  that  of 
eleven  states.  Together  those  states  have  a 
representation  of  39  members  In  Congress. 

Southerners  In  control  of  vital  Congres- 
sional conunlttees  are  entitled  to  whatever 
distaste  they  may  feel  for  full  representation 
of  a  community  now  predominantly  black. 
Their  power  to  forbid  that  representation 
should  at  long  last  be  submitted  to  national 
referendum,  evea  If  it  takes  a  "rider"  to  do 
It. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  NA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  one  small  but  im- 
portant part  of  the  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies.  I  refer  to  the  recom- 
mended appropriations  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities. 

At  the  level  recommended  by  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  sums  of  money  we 
are  asked  to  allow  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities represents  only  1  and  six-tenths 
of  the  total  in  this  bill. 

While  I  recognize  the  great  importance 
of  the  many  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  funded  in  other  sections  of 
the  bill.  I  must  reaffirm  my  belief  that 
this  Nation  has  still  not  faced  up  to  its 
responsibility  to  the  creative  endeavors 
of  mankind. 

I  am  particularly  distressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  committee  has  cut  back  from 
the  President's  request  for  the  arts  and 
humanities.  In  his  special  message  to  the 
Congress  on  December  10. 1969,  President 
Nixon  said: 

At  a  time  of  severe  budget  stringency,  a 
doubling  of  the  appropriations  for  the  arts 
and    humanities    might    seem    extravagant. 


However.  I  believe  that  the  need  for  a  new 
Impetus  to  the  understanding  and  expression 
of  the  American  Idea  has  a  compelling  claim 
on  our  resources.  The  dollar  amounts  In- 
volved are  comparatively  small. 

Indeed  they  are.  The  President  asked 
for  a  $20  million  program  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
same  amount  for  the  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

The  $20  million  program  requested  for 
the  Arts  Endownment  is  less  than  the  ap- 
propriated funds  needed  to  run  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  for  1  year. 

This  year,  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
asked  for — and  received — an  appropria- 
tion of  $20  million  for  the  operation  of 
the  New  York  State  Arts  Council  alone. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  past,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  pro- 
vided $2  million  in  grants  to  the  official 
State  arts  agencies  in  50  States  and  four 
territories.  That  $2  million,  in  turn,  gen- 
erated $7.5  million  in  State-appropriated 
tax  revenues  for  the  arts  coimcils — an 
amazing  and  gratifying  return  of  $3.50 
for  every  Federal  dollar  appropriated. 

We  need  not  look  only  to  ourselves  for 
comparisons.  In  Western  Europe,  where 
government  support  for  the  arts  is  not 
only  a  tradition  but  a  proud  heritage,  or- 
chestras are  supported  with  75  percent  of 
their  total  budgets  from  Federal  aid. 

In  country  after  country,  appropria- 
tions for  the  arts  are  far  greater  than 
they  are  in  the  United  States— in  Can- 
ada, in  Great  Britain,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  West  Germany,  and  in  Austria. 

We  have  been  slow  in  coming  to  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  enormous  value  of  the 
arts  in  everyday  life.  Now  that  we  have 
done  so,  we  should  begin  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility at  the  Federal  level  which 
will  not  only  make  the  arts  available  to 
every  American  who  wishes  to  enjoy  and 
participate  in  them,  but  will  also  begin 
to  give  our  major  arts  organizations  a 
chance  to  become  fiscally  sound  for  the 
first  time. 

In  her  testimony  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee,  Nancy  Hanks, 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  a  gifted  and  knowledgeable 
executive,  made  some  pertinent  com- 
ments regarding  the  needs  of  arts  orga- 
nizations, why  they  are  growing  more 
critical  and  why  we  must  do  something 
to  assist  them  at  this  time. 

Miss  Hanks  said : 

The  extraordinary  popular  support  dem- 
onstrated by  newspapers  from  all  areas  of 
the  Nation  is  a  reflection  of  the  enormous 
growth  In  popularity  of  artistic  productions 
and  the  arts  In  education. 

Our  Nation's  museums  continue  to  experi- 
ence an  astonishing  growth  in  the  demands 
placed  upon  them:  The  total  number  of  In- 
dividual visits  to  museimjs  In  1969  was  esti- 
mated at  560  million;  6  years  ago  the  total 
was  only  300  million  visits.  The  sale  of 
tickets  for  nonprofit  professional  arta  per- 
formances has  Increased  more  than  two 
and  one  half  times  In  this  same  5-year  pe- 
riod— up  from  13  million  tickets  sold  In  1964 
to  over  30  million  In  1969.  In  1960,  there 
were  only  75  community  arts  councils  In  the 
United  States;  today  they  number  more  than 
600 — a  dramatic  demonstration  of  our  rap- 
idly proliferating  concern  with  the  arts  at 
the  local  level. 

There  are  many  other  significant  "grass 
roots"  Indications.  There  are  today  approxi- 
mately 300  dance  companies  of  nonprofes- 
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slonal  status;  nearly  1,400  orchestras  In  the 
semlprofesslonal  or  amateur  category;  6,000 
theatrical  groups;  between  600  and  700  opera 
companies — and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
"Simday  painters."  We  have  become  a  na- 
tion of  Increasing  appreciation  for,  and  ea- 
gerness to  participate  In,  the  airts. 

As  Miss  Hanks  then  went  on  to  point 
out,  the  increasing  demand  for  the  arts 
does  not,  in  any  way,  alleviate  the  ex- 
traordinary pressures  being  placed  up>on 
our  arts  organizations  to  provide  their 
services.  We  cannot  say,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  we  believe  the  arts  are  an  impor- 
tant and  integral  part  of  our  educa- 
tional process — and  then,  on  the  other, 
say  that  "the  arts  ought  to  support 
themselves."  If  performances  of  the  arts 
are  to  be  "self-supporting."  the  price  of 
tickets  will  place  such  performances  for- 
ever beyond  the  reach  of  younger  peo- 
ple, students,  the  family  of  modest  in- 
come and  the  culturally  disadvantaged. 
We  do  believe,  in  this  country,  that  the 
arts  are  the  province  of  all  those  who 
choose  to  enjoy  them.  We  believe,  too, 
that  few  things  in  our  lives  can  do  more 
to  encourage  individual  creativity  or  lend 
dignity  to  our  existence  than  the  in- 
spired performance  of  good  music  by  a 
great  artist,  the  enjoyment  of  great 
paintings,  the  appreciation  of  fine  litera- 
ture, a  definitive  interpretation  of  a 
great  play,  or  the  performance  of  a  fine 
dance  company. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  costs  of  a  ma- 
jor orchestra  or  dance  company  or 
theater  company  are  relatively  fixed.  It 
takes  just  so  many  minutes  to  perform 
a  piece  of  chamber  music — and  it  takes 
the  same  number  of  fine  musicians  to 
do  so  each  time.  The  audience  demand 
for  additional  productions  and  perform- 
ances in  theater  or  dance  will  require 
added  rehearsal  time  and  make  greater 
demands  upon  production  facilities  al- 
ready spread  thin  by  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  production  season. 

We  are  asking  more  of  our  arts  orga- 
nizations— and  our  artists — today  than 
ever  before  in  our  history,  largely  be- 
cause we  have  recognized,  at  long  last, 
that  art  is  significant  and  relevant  to 
the  overall  effort  to  vastly  improve  the 
quality  of  living  we  offer  to  Americans 
as  a  part  of  their  birthright. 

It  is  unreasonable,  therefore,  for  this 
body — or  the  Federal  Goverrunent— to 
turn  its  back  on  the  modest  degree  of 
responsibility  we  are  being  asked  to 
assume. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
for  the  highly  distinguishe^«iairman 
of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  BfBLE)  and  the 
minority  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  know  that  the  hearings  on  the  arts  and 
humanities  were  conducted  with  a  strong 
sense  of  appreciation  for  the  values  of 
these  two  areas  of  endeavor  in  our 
society. 

I  caxmot  escape  the  feeling,  however, 
that  the  Senate  should  not  allow  a  false 
sense  of  economy  to  cut  the  heart  out 
of  one  of  the  most  vital  progranas  the 
Federal  Government  now  has.  For  that 
is  precisely  what  the  $1.6  million  cut 
embodied  in  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation will  do. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  do  approve  funding 
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for  the  Arts  Endowment  at  the  level 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations it  will  mean  that  our  Na- 
tion's symphony  orchestras  and  mu- 
seums will  be  deprived  of  a  substantial 
degree  of  the  support  they  now  desper- 
ately need.  Not  until  this  year  has  the 
Arts  Endowment  been  able  to  contem- 
plate a  program  of  direct  aid  to  either 
the  symphonies  or  the  museums — both 
of  whom  are  constantly  expanding  their 
public  service  and  educational  activities. 
I  feel,  strongly,  that  such  assistance  is 
not  only  desirable  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Second,  the  cutback  will  mean  that 
some  vital  areas  of  the  endowment's  na- 
tional program  might  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed. One  program,  for  example,  which 
has  been  among  the  most  successful — 
the  coordinated  dance  residency  pro- 
gram— would  be  limited  to  expansion  to 
only  one  or  two  States  during  the  com- 
ing fiscal.  I  should  point  out  that  this 
program  was  initiated  3  years  ago, 
on  a  pilot  basis,  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  has  now  grown  to  include  22  States 
and  more  than  60  commimities  diu-ing 
fiscal  1970. 

I  do  not  deny  the  need  for  economy 
and  for  budget  stringency  in  the  Federal 
Govenmient. 

But  I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senate 
that,  during  recent  weeks,  we  have  added 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
President's  budget  through  enactment  of 
appropriations  beyond  the  levels  he  has 
asked. 

In  this  case,  while  it  might  seem  that 
economizing  is  easy — who,  after  all, 
would  care  if  a  million  dollars  is  lost  for 
the  arts? — I  am  convinced  it  could  prove 
disastrous. 

Since  its  creation  5  years  ago,  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  has  been  forced  to  limp 
along  with  scarcely  more  than  minimal 
funding. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to 
accept  its  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  future  health  of  the  arts  in  this 
country.  In  so  doing,  it  will  recognize  and 
take  as  its  own,  the  eventual  renaissance 
of  a  creative.-  concerned,  and  forward- 
looking  American  republic. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CUMMINS  ENGINE 
AND  COLUMBUS,  IND. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  featured  a 
thoughtful  analysis  by  Harlan  S.  Byrne 
of  the  important  benefits  which  Cum- 
mins Engine  Co.  has  brought  to  its  home 
community  of  Columbus,  Ind. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  excep- 
tionally constructive  impact  of  company 
upon  town  is  the  enlightened  leadership 
philosophy  of  Cummins'  chairman  of  the 
board,  Mr.  J.  Irwin  Miller.  As  the  re- 
porter so  apUy  puts  it,  Mr.  Miller  "choos- 
es to  lead  by  example  rather  than  by 
command."  And  the  example  he  sets  is 
one  of  deep  commitment  to  the  physical 
and  spiritual  betterment  of  what  is  al- 
ready one  of  the  outstanding  communi- 
ties of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  To 
cite  only  two  examples,  Columbus  now 
enjoys,  as  a  result  of  Miller's  benefac- 
tions, some  of  the  finest  architecture  in 


America  in  its  schools,  churches,  and 
public  buildings;  and  it  also  has  a  cham- 
pionship 18-hole  golf  course  designed  by 
Robert  Trent  Jones. 

This  same  sense  of  innovation  and 
progress  pervades  many  other  areas  of 
Columbus  community  life,  most  espe- 
cially in  its  schools.  While  not  solely  at- 
tributable to  leadership  emanating  from 
Cummins  engine,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
that  leadership  played  a  key  catalytic 
role. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  story  should 
be  read  as  a  case  study  of  the  finest  pos- 
sible relationship  between  a  large  com- 
pany and  the  town  in  which  it  is  located. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Cttmmins  Enoine  Draws  Praise  for  the 
Benetits   It  Brings  Columbus,  Ind. 
(By  Harlan  S.  Byrne) 
Columbus,   Ind. — "We   weren't  too   happy 
about  the  Idea  of  living  In  a  southern  In- 
diana hick  town,  but  after  we  came  here  and 
looked  things  over  we  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised. You  couldn't  pry  us  out  of  here  now." 
Speaking  Is  Henry  B.  Schacht.  Pennsylva- 
nla-born  and  holder  of  a  Harvard  MBA.  In 
1962  he  turned  down  offers  from  companies 
In  New  York  and  San  Francisco  to  come  to 
work  m  this  city  of  31,000.  Mr.  Schacht  has 
more  reason  than  most  to  like  Columbus.  At 
age  36  he's  earning  $130,000  a  year  as  presi- 
dent of  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  a  dlesel  engine 
manufacturer   and  the  town's  biggest  em- 
ployer. 

Nonetheless,  many  of  his  contemporaries 
who  have  moved  here  share  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  company  and  the  community.  In 
recent  years  Cummins  has  bolstered  Its  man- 
agement with  over  100  young  executives,  in- 
cluding a  dozen  Harvard  MBAs  and  experi- 
enced men  lured  from  other  companies.  This 
infusion  of  talent  has  helped  Cummins  to 
triple  Its  annual  sales  to  over  $400  million 
and  to  more  than  double  its  yearly  profits  to 
$18.3  million  In  the  past  decade.  This  year, 
when  many  companies'  profits  are  falling, 
Cunamins  continues  to  show  Impressive  gains 
In  earnings. 

E^ASIER    SAID    THAN    DONE 

Observers  agree  that  Cummins'  success  is 
due  in  large  part  to  its  efforts  to  make  Co- 
lumbus the  type  of  place  where  a  cosmo- 
politan group  of  executives  would  like  to  Uve. 
This  has  taken  some  domg.  Cummins  has 
pumped  some  $5  million  Into  civic  improve- 
ments over  the  past  few  years,  giving  Colum- 
bus recreational  and  educational  facilities 
that  few  small  towns  can  match.  At  the  same 
time,  the  company  has  tried  to  avoid  the 
heavy-handedness  that  has  turned  some  sim- 
ilar cities  Into  "company  towns." 

"You  have  to  walk  a  tlghuope  to  swing 
the  klnji-©t- weight  that  Cummins  does  In 
this  y$wn  without  clobbering  everybody  else 
In  the  community,"  says  a  local  businessman 
■w'hf^  has  no  connection  with  Cummins. 

Attracting  top-notch  young  managers  is  a 
problem  of  many  large  companies  In  small 
cities.  Most  young  executives  head  for  the 
big  cities  becaiise  they  feel  that's  where  the 
action  Is.  Indeed,  Cummins  has  found  It 
Isn't  too  practical  to  recruit  single  men  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  because  of  the 
relative  lack  of  social  opportunities  for 
them  here. 

"  Even  some  young  married  types  apparently 
find  life  here  dull.  A  30-year-old  former 
Cummins  man  says  he  and  his  wife  returned 
to  their  native  Chicago  two  years  ago  after 
spending  a  couple  of  years  at  Cummins, 
"■niere  wasn't  enough  social  life  there  to 
suit  us;  they  rolled  up  the  sidewalks  at  eight 
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O'clock,"  he  says.  Some  Cummlna 
complmln  that  they  cant  go  to  a  p4rty 
out  runnlag  Into  a  lot  of  other 
people.  Cummins"  employees  and 
Uies  make  up  a  third  of  the  town*^ 
Uon. 

A  TXAB  IN  MISSISSIPPI 

In  other  ways,  though.  Cummins  las  strong 
appeal  to  younger  executives.  Oqe  attrac- 
Uon  U  Its  Social  Action  Program,  l^eaded  for 
the  past  two  years  by  James  Lleblg.  a  Yale 
Divinity  School  graduate.  Mr.  Lletlg  has  no 
trouble  getting  volunteers  here  far  a  pro- 
gram to  help  black  businessmen  in  Missis- 
sippi Two  of  the  volunteers  recently  moved 
to  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  with  their  finnlUes  to 
work  for  a  year  In  the  program.  Wille  there, 
they  get  their  full  Cummins  salary  »nd  bene- 
fits. 

Similarly.  C\unmlns  has  a  project  through 
which  black  students  from  Wllbertorce  Uni- 
versity m  Ohio  work  several  months  a  year 
at  the  company  to  get  managemen ;  training. 
In  recent  years  Cummins  has  Jirought  a 
doeen  blacks  Into  Its  middle  manajement. 

Oace  young  executives  come  to  m  ork  Cum- 
mins gives  them  a  lot  of  respon  ilblUty.  A 
case  in  point  Is  George  Thuraton.  who 
Joined  the  engine  maker  four  years  ago  after 
getting  an  MBA  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Thurston,  37,  i.ow  Is  alanager  of 
corporate  cash,  keeping  an  eye  oi  the  in- 
vestment of  tia  million  to  815  million  of  the 
company's  Idle  funds. 

At  the  vice  president  level  and  s  Oove.  four 
of  the  13  poets  are  held  by  men  under  40 
who  have  been  with  the  compa.iy  only  a 
few  years. 

Cummins  encourages  executives  to  pursue 
outside  Interests.  Talent  Is  freely  supplied  for 
community  activities  such  as  f u  id  drives, 
and  wider-ranging  endeavors  also  are  ap- 
proved. Richard  Hahn,  a  public  relation* 
man.  recently  was  named  statewJc  e  head  of 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commeice:  Cum- 
mins gives  him  one  day  off  a  weei  with  pay 
to  do  the  work  the  Job  requires.  Itlchard  B. 
Stoner,  vice  chairman,  holds  a  rarlety  of 
positions  with  state  and  national  orRsnlra- 
tlons.  mostly  unconnected  with  Cummins' 
business.  He  also  Is  Etemocratlc  nat  oral  com- 
mitteeman from  Indiana. 

THX  WCMtST  MAN  IN  TOWl  T 

The  man  who  sets  the  tone  for 
Is  61-year-old  J.  Irwin  Miller, 
generation  member  of  a  family  that  made  Us 
fortune  here  In  real  estate,  bankli  g.  electric 
railroads,  com  starch  refining  an^.  most  re- 
cently. Ciimmlns  Engine.  Mr.  MlUltr  and  hi? 
family  control  Cummins  Engine.  '  and  he  is 
chairman  and  chief  executive  offl^. 

Mr.  Miller  Is  held  In  consld^-able  awe 
hereabouts — and  only  partly  becaitee  he's  the 
richest  man  In  toiwn.  His  personal  wealth 
U  estimated  at  well  over  tlOO  nllllon.  In- 
cluding Cummins  Engine  stock,  in  Interest 
in  Irwin  Union  Bank  A  Trust  Co  here  and 
various  other  Investments. 

Mr.  Miller  Is  a  physically  impoeng  man — 
tall,  handsome,  square-jawed.  In  conversa- 
tion, he  seems  friendly  and  dlgnlflied.  seldom 
acerbic  and  a  little  shy.  He  appears  to  be  a 
model  of  the  patriarchal  business!  nan  whose 
kindly  leadership  has  kept  Cumnlns  rela- 
tively free  of  labor  strife.  (Workerj  at  the  big 
Columbus  facilities  of  Cummins  are  repre- 
sented by  an  independent  union.) 

But  he  also  Is  engaged  In  far  brot  der  activi- 
ties that  have  brought  him  a  national  rep- 
utation. He  has  been  a  member  of  several 
Presidential  commissions,  and  hB  was  the 
first  lay  president  (1960-63)  of  tie  National 
Council  of  Churches.  He's  a  dlrectc  r  of  Amer- 
ican Telephone  Sc  Telegraph  Co.  and  Chemi- 
cal Bank  of  New  York,  and  he  li  a  trustee 
of  the  Ford  Ponndatlon. 

He's  active  In  Republican  Party  politics 
nationally  but  has  an  independent  voting 
record.  In  1963  he  helped  organUe  the  civil 
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rights  march  on  Washington.  Esquire  Maga- 
zine thought  so  highly  of  him  that  It  ran  a 
lengthy  story  seriously  suggesting  that  the 
Republican  Party  consider  nominating  him 
for  the  Presidency  In  1968. 

For  all  his  credentials,  however,  Irwin 
Miller's  role  in  Columbtis  Is  Indirect;  he 
chooses  to  lead  by  example  rather  than  by 
command.  He's  aware  of  his  potential  Influ- 
ence In  the  community,  of  course,  but  he 
consciously  submerges  It.  "We  try  to  play  a 
catalytic  role  rather  than  a  determining  role; 
we've  always  thought  people  were  reasonably 
Innovative  here  so  whatever  we  might  do 
hopefully  would  have  some  Impact."  he  says. 

Mr.  Miller's  credo  apparently  carries  over 
to  the  role  of  Cummins  executives  In  town 
poatlcs.  None  of  the  Cummins  people  are 
on  the  city  council  and  only  one  of  the  seven 
school  board  members  works  for  Cummins. 

But  this  doesnt  mean  the  company  lacks 
ways  of  making  Its  wishes  known.  "Cummins 
doesn't  need  to  have  a  man  on  the  city  coun- 
cil. I  doubt  If  any  councilman  or  city  official 
would  even  consider  antagonizing  It,"  says 
one  resident. 

Indeed,  the  Influence  of  the  company  and 
Irwin  Miller  Is  so  pervasive  that  some  city 
leaders  feel  that  people  here  tend  to  want 
to  "let  Irwin  do  it." 

THX    VCRT    BEST    COMMUNITT 

"I  fear  that  a  lot  of  us  simply  want  to 
ride  In  on  Irwin's  successes  at  a  time  when 
we  need  the  help  of  everyone  to  solve  some 
of  our  civic  problems,"  says  the  Rev.  William 
R.  Laws  Jr.,  pastor  of  the  local  First  Presby- 
terian Church  and  moderator  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  U.S.A. 

Of  the  company's  philosophy  toward  Co- 
lumbus. Mr.  Miller  says:  "We  would  like  to 
see  this  become  the  very  best  community 
of  Its  size  In  the  country." 

Cummins'  beneficence  Is  obvious  to  any 
visitor  to  Columbus.  Among  the  splashiest 
contributions  was  a  $1.5  million.  IB-hole 
championship  golf  course  designed  by  Robert 
Trent  Jones,  the  famed  golf  architect,  along 
with  a  handsome  clubhouse  designed  by  Chi- 
cago architect  Harry  Weese.  Cummins  do- 
nated the  course,  called  Otter  Creek,  to  the 
city  in  1964. 

Earlier,  the  company  subsidized  construc- 
tion of  a  250-acre  park  for  Cummins'  em- 
ployes and  guests.  Attractions  there  Include 
boating,  fishing,  swimming,  miniature  golf, 
skeet  and  picnic  facilities. 

MiaiNG    PAMOUS    AaCHITECTS 

In  an  xinusual  move  the  Cummins  Foun- 
dation, through  which  the  company  funnels 
much  of  its  philanthropic  contributions,  has 
paid  $1.2  million  In  architects'  fees  for  new 
schools  and  other  public  buildings  here.  As  a 
result,  Columbus  has  eight  new  schools  of 
innovative  design  by  well-known  architects. 
Recently  completed  was  a  public  library  de- 
signed by  I.  M.  Pel,  architect  for  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Library  at  Harvard. 

Mr.  Miller's  zeal  for  first-rate  architecture 
wasn't  confined  to  public  buildings.  Back  in 
1941.  his  family  was  instrumental  in  getting 
the  late  Eliel  Saarlnen  to  design  a  new  First 
Christian  Church,  highlighted  by  a  rectan- 
gular tower  the  height  of  an  18-story  build- 
ing. Equally  eye-catching  Is  the  hexagonal 
North  Christian  Church,  with  a  192-foot 
spire,  which  Irwin  Miller  attends.  The 
church  was  designed  by  the  late  Eero  Saarl- 
nen. son  of  Ellel  Saarlnen  and  a  Yale  class- 
mate of  fiilr.  Miller's.  Mr.  Miller  also  hired 
Eero  to  design  new  quarters  for  Irwin  Union 
Bank  &  Trust  Co..  which  his  family  controls, 
and  new  homes  for  himself  here  and  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  MlUer's  thinking  on  architect  Isnt 
unlike  his  approach  to  business  or  commu- 
nity problems.  "It's  shocking  the  way  most 
school  buildings  tend  to  dehumanize  the 
people  who  use  them  the  most;  schools  ought 
to  be  exciting  places."  he  says. 


Along  with  a  lot  of  striking  new  scho<^s, 
Columbus  has  been  quick  to  adopt  new 
teaching  methods  and  materials  and  now  has 
one  of  the  highest  teacher  pay  scales  einy- 
where.  Clarence  Robbins,  superintendent  of 
schools,  says  Columbus  in  recent  years  has 
had  SCO  to  600  applicants  for  every  90  to  100 
teaching  openings. 

OIVXRSE    BACKCaOUNOS 

John  T.  Hackett.  38-year-old  financial  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  Cummins,  worried 
about  moving  here  in  1964  from  Cleveland, 
where  his  children  went  to  excellent  sub- 
urban schools.  But  he  says;  "I'm  satisfied 
now  that  our  children  are  getting  as  good  an 
education  here. "  He  feels  that  in  Columbus 
his  children  have  an  advantage  in  going  to 
school  with  students  from  diverse  economic 
and  social  backgrounds;  la  the  Cleveland 
suburb,  all  the  families  seemed  pretty  much 
cast  from  the  same  middle-class  mold. 

Cultural  life  for  Columbus  residents  can 
be  diverse  even  if  at  times  it  takes  a  little 
doing  to  get  to  It.  The  city  has  a  10-year-old 
amateur  Arts  Guild  that  puts  on  plays, 
musicals  and  art  shows.  Local  groups  spon- 
sor a  once-a-year  appearance  In  Columbus 
of  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
a  series  of  Distinguished  Visitors  Lectures. 

Broadway  road  shows,  concerts,  ballets  and 
other  attractions  can  be  seen  In  Indianapolis 
or  Bloomington  (home  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity) ,  both  less  than  an  hour's  drive  from 
here.  For  the  more  venturesome,  Louisville 
is  slightly  more  than  an  hour's  drive,  and 
Cincinnati  is  an  hour  and  a  half  away.  Liess 
than  10  miles  away  Is  Nashville,  Ind.,  a  well- 
known  art  colony  and  antique  center. 

Most  types  of  recreation  are  available  here. 
Skiing  Is  an  exception,  and  a  local  ski  club 
sponsors  trips  to  Michigan.  Cummins  em- 
ployes are  kept  well  posted  on  what's  going 
on  in  the  area.  The  company  sends  each  em- 
ploye a  monthly  entertainment  guide  listing 
recreational  and  cultural  activities  in  Co- 
lumbus. Bloomington,  Cincinnati,  Indianap- 
olis, Louisville  and  other  nearby  areas. 

Some  social  amenities  are  limited  however. 
Many  residents  complain  there  aren't  enough 
good  places  for  dining  out.  Many  newcomers 
here  feel  a  big  drawback  Is  the  lack  of  de- 
partment store  shopping,  so  they  do  much  of 
their  major  shopping  in  the  large  cities.  Bet- 
ter shopping  will  be  on  the  way,  though,  if 
plans  for  a  $4  million  downtown  shopping 
mall  materialize.  Medical  services  here  were 
improved  by  a  recently  completed  $9  million 
expansion  and  modernization  of  the  city's 
one  hospital. 


SENATOR  BROOKE  SUPPORTS  GAO 
INVESTIGATION  OF  DESTROYER 
CONTRACT  AWARD 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
exoress  my  own  support  for  the  careful 
argument  concerning  the  DE>-963  de- 
stroyer competition  which  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  presented  yesterday.  When  such 
a  massive  procurement  is  undertaken, 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  insure  not 
only  efficiency  of  production  in  the  short 
run,  but  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
defense  mobilization  base  for  the  long 
rim. 

I  will  not  comment  in  detail  at  this 
time  upon  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  award  of  the  destroyer  contract  to 
Litton  Industries.  However,  I  certainly 
share  Senator  Sicith's  apprehension  that 
concentrating  this  production  contract 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  firm,  which  Is 
already  carrying  the  largest  new  ship 
construction  backlog  in  the  industry,  is 
risky.  '  ' 
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Recent  experience  with  major  defense 
contracts  amply  justifies  a  cautious  ap- 
proach to  such  a  decision.  Senator  Smith 
has  set  forth  a  number  of  questions  which 
deserve  thorough  examination.  Her  re- 
quest that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
Investigate  them  promptly  should  be 
heeded. 

One  can  imderstand  the  Navy's  desire 
to  develop  specialized  shipbuilding  ca- 
pabilities, but  there  is  a  valid  basis  for 
concern  over  the  wisdom  of  the  decision 
In  the  case  of  the  DD-963.  Prudence  de- 
mands that  we  take  the  reasonable  pre- 
cautions recommended  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  before  the  Government  com- 
mits itself  irrevocably  to  the  proposed 
procurement  of  these  ships  in  a  single 
shipyard. 

AMERICA  CANNOT  WITHDRAW 
FROM  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday 
the  Washington  Star  devoted  a  page  of 
its  editorial  section  to  a  remarkable  es- 
say by  Walt  Whitman  Rostow  which  con- 
cludes that  It  is  an  Illusion  to  suppose 
that  America  can  withdraw  from  the 
world  of  war  and  chaos  to  search  for 
the  answer  to  its  own  problems  at  home 
alone.  Our  domestic  problems  have  dif- 
ferent and  deeper  roots  than  the  inter- 
national crises  that  swirl  around  us,  and 
they  must  be  dealt  with  essentially  in 
their  own  terms.  Mr.  Rostow  warns 
against  another  American  withdrawal 
from  the  world;  against  repeating  the 
oscillation  which  Tocqueville  foresaw  135 
years  ago,  when  he  predicted  that  Ameri- 
cans would  ignore  military  problems  un- 
til they  became  acute,  and  then  they 
would  turn  to  deal  with  them  late  but 
wholeheartedly.  Our  Presidents  for  some 
time,  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
have  realized  that  there  is  no  place  in 
this  nuclear  age  for  full  passions  to  be 
turned  toward  war.  Thus,  we  carmot  and 
we  have  not,  ignored  military  problems 
around  the  world.  Nor  can  we  afford  once 
again  to  assume  that  posture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Rostow's  article,  entitled 
"Why  We  Should  Not  Abandon  Our  Role 
in  Asia,"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  We  Should  Not  Abandon  Our  Role  in 

Asia 

(By  W.  W.  Rostow) 

The  heart  of  the  tension  In  contemporary 
America  over  Southeast  Asia  has  been  be- 
tween the  choices  as  seen  by  the  presidents, 
on  the  one  hand,  those  who  came  to  oppose 
them,  on  the  other.  The  presidents  have  seen 
the  real  choice  before  us  as  pursuing  the 
engagement  there  through  to  stable  peace 
versus  a  larger  war,  and  quite  possibly  a  nu- 
clear war.  The  opponents  of  their  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia  argue,  in  effect,  that  Ameri- 
can disengagement  from  Southeast  Asia 
woiild  lead  to  peace  or  to  a  situation  In  which 
the  United  States  would  or  could  passively 
acquiesce  In  safety. 

There  has  been — and  there  remains — a 
dangerous  gap  between  the  national  Interest 
as  our  presidents  see  It — and  as  we  have  seen 
It  as  a  nation  at  times  of  acute  crises — and 
the  way  many  Americans  see  It  when  the 
danger  of  a  major  shift  In  the  balance  of 
power  In  Europte  and  Asia  is  not  palpable. 
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What  is  the  basis  for  this  gap? 


It  arises,  I  believe,  from  the  nature  of 
democracy — and,  particularly,  democracy  In 
the  United  States.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
stated  the  problem  vividly  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  ago.  In  "Democracy  In  Amer- 
ica," he  described  the  overwhelming  attrac- 
tions of  clvU  life  for  Americans  "placed  .  .  . 
in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  where  they  have, 
so  to  speak,  no  neighbors.  .  .  ."  He  believed 
"the  excessive  love  of  the  whole  community 
for  quiet"  would  lead  Americans  to  ignore 
military  problems  until  they  became  acute; 
and  then  they  would  turn  to  deal  with  them 
late  but  wholeheartedly. 

It  was  sm  awareness  of  what  we  might 
call  Tocqueville  behavior  by  Americans  be- 
tween 1916  and  1947  which  led  President 
Tr\iman  to  face  up  to  Stalin's  threat  in 
Europe  before  it  became  a  purely  military 
threat.  Our  presidents  have  understood  how 
dangerous  the  Tocqueville  oscillation  might 
be  In  a  nuclear,  highly  Interdependent 
world. 

And  they  have  understood  something  else 
imposed  on  us  by  the  coining  of  nuclear 
weapons.  They  have  been  conscious — in  Korea 
and  Southeast  Asia,  but  also  In  the  Middle 
East  and  in  the  Berlin  and  the  Cuba  missile 
crises — that  danger  lay  not  merely  In  a  late 
reaction  but  in  a  wholehearted  turning  to 
war,  engaging.  In  TocquevlUe's  phrase,  the 
full  "passions"  of  the  people.  There  is  no 
rational  place  for  total  war  In  a  nuclear  act. 

Contrary  to  older  American  Instinct,  we 
have  been  trying  to  deter  threats  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  Eiirope  and  Asia  in  a 
forehanded  way  and,  when  challenged,  to  use 
limited  rather  than  total  force. 

This  has  been  difficult  for  Americans, 
g^ven  our  history  and  our  national  operating 
style. 

It  has  been  made  more  difficult  by  two 
other  strands  of  thought  and  feeling  at  work 
in  our  domestic  life: 

First,  a  feeling  that  the  United  States  U, 
In  some  sense,  overcommitted  or  dispropor- 
tionately committed  on  the  world  scene; 

Second,  an  opinion  among  some  that  the 
fate  of  Asia  does  not,  in  fact,  matter  all  that 
much  to  the  United  States. 

I  shall  say  something  about  each  of  these 
factCMs  in  turn. 

First,  the  question  of  American  overcom- 
mitment. 

TAKING  STOCK 

After  the  Cuba  missile  crisis  I  took  stock 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  State 
Department  of  the  forces  which  gathered 
strength  after  that  histCH-ic  event. 

One  fact  was  central:  the  fear  of  Moscow, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  was  considerably  reduced, 
once  the  technique  of  nuclear  blackmail  was 
faced  down  by  President  Kennedy  and,  par- 
tially In  consequence,  the  Slno-Sovlet  split 
became  more  overt  and  intense. 

In  every  part  of  the  world  this  reduction 
in  tension  led  to  an  increased  desire  of  na- 
tions to  take  a  larger  hand  in  shaping  their 
ovm  destinies.  The  image  of  a  bipolar  world 
was  weakened  both  by  BZhrushchev's  failure 
in  the  Caribbean  and  by  the  evident  disarray 
of  the  Communist  camp.  There  seemed  to  be 
more  c^portunity  for  old-fashioned  nation- 
alism and  the  nation  state. 

In  the  United  States,  there  developed  a 
feeling  that  the  Communist  threat  had  been 
reduced  and,  somehow,  the  world  ought  to 
be  manageable  with  less  American  effort,  cost 
and  commitment. 

Analyzing  these  trends,  I  concluded  that 
the  problems  actually  confronted  demanded 
stronger  and  more  effective  regional  coop- 
eration, if  the  naUons  of  the  WM-Id  were  to 
forge  a  destiny  increasingly  lndei>endent  of 
the  major  powers.  If  rich  European  nations 
of  50  million  could  not  handle  their  problems 
without  effective  regional  oo-operatlon,  how 
could  nations  of  the  less  developed  regions 
do  so  on  a  nationalist  basis? 

As  for  the  United  States,  I  concluded  that 
the  heart  of  the  problem  was  not  excessive 
commitment,  but  a  sense  of  excessive  lone- 


liness in  bearing  the  burdens  of  the  world. 
Our  actual  outlays  for  security  purposes  were 
declining  slightly  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19608  as  a  proportion  of  ONP;  but  the  Amer- 
ican image  was  one  of  our  carrjring  an  unfair 
share  of  the  task  of  maintaining  order  and 
progress  In  the  world  arena.  . 

What  is  It,  then,  that  the  United  States 
Is  trying  to  accomplish? 

First,  our  Presidents  have  recognized  that 
the  American  interest  in  avoiding  domina- 
tion of  Europe  or  Asia  (and,  indeed,  Latin 
America  or  Africa)  by  a  potentially  hostile 
power  is  an  abiding  interest  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  heightened,  not  diminished,  by 
the  nature  of  modem  weapons  and  means  of 
communication. 

Second,  they  recognized  that  this  negative 
interest  Is  fully  shared  by  the  smaller  nations 
of  these  regions.  In  fact,  this  convergence  be- 
tween our  Interest  and  theirs  has  been  the 
imderlying  strength  of  American  postwar 
diplomacy.  The  nations  of  Europe  do  not 
wish  to  be  dominated  by  Russia  or  Germany 
or  the  United  States.  The  nations  of  Asia  do 
not  wish  to  be  dominated  by  China  or  Japan 
or  Russia  or  the  United  States.  The  nations 
of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  wish  to  forge 
their  destiny  without  the  military  presence 
or  political  dominance  of  any  major  external 
power.  The  wisest  leaders  of  Latin  America 
wish  not  only  to  keep  extra-continental  pDw- 
ers  out  of  security  affairs  In  this  hemisphere, 
but  they  wish  to  build  societies  and  a  re- 
gional structure  which  would  permit  them 
to  deal  with  the  colossus  of  the  north  from  a 
beise  of  greater  strength  and  dignity.  That  Is 
the  underlying  political  objective  of  the 
movement  towards  Latin  American  economic 
Integration.  The  United  States  has  been  able 
to  throw  Its  weight  behind  regionalism  in  all 
these  areas  because  our  interest  does  not  re- 
quire that  we  dominate  them;  and  because 
the  stronger  the  regional  organizations — so 
long  as  they  are  not  dominated  by  a  poten- 
tially hostile  p>ower — the  more  likely  they  are 
to  resolve  their  own  problems  and  reduce  the 
level  of  American  commitment  and  concern. 

Third,  the  Presidents  have  recognized  that 
the  pace  at  which  the  United  States  could 
safely  step  back  had  to  be  delicately  adjusted 
to  the  rise  of  strength  and  eohesiveness  in 
the  regions.  They  have  recognized  In  Europe, 
for  example,  that  a  premature  and  excessive 
pull-out  of  American  forces  from  NATO 
could  lead  not  to  a  new  and  better-balanced 
Atlantic  equilibrium  but  to  a  crisis  as  dan- 
gerous as — or  more  dangerous  than — the  Ber- 
lin crises  of  1948-49  or  1961-62.  The  exercise 
called  "Vietnamization" — If  I  understand  It 
correctly — is  an  even  more  delicate  exercise  in 
shifting  the  balance  of  responsibilities  in 
Sotrtheast  Asia  in  ways  that  would  avoid  col- 
lapse of  the  region,  chaos,  and  a  larger  war. 

nie  strategy  of  our  moving  back  In  degree 
as  the  strength  and  eohesiveness  of  others 
permit  them  to  take  a  larger  hand  in  shaping 
their  destinies — while  avoiding  a  collapse  of 
the  balance  of  power  In  regions  of  vital  Inter- 
est to  the  United  States — is  certainly  the 
most  subtle  and  difficult  task  of  foreign  policy 
ever  undertaken  by  the  United  States. 

Historically,  America  has  performed  best 
when  it  faced  a  palpable  and  acute  problem 
— widely  recognized  and  defined  In  common 
terms — to  the  solution  of  which  it  could  ad- 
dress its  full  energies,  talents,  and  resources. 
The  First  World  War,  once  we  were  in  It, 
was  a  problem  of  this  kind;  the  Great  De- 
pression after  1933;  the  Second  World  War, 
after  Pearl  Eaitior,  Stalin's  challenge  in 
western  and  southern  Europe,  from  1947; 
the  race  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  after  the 
Soviet  launching  of  the  flrst  Sputnik.  TTiese 
slamb&ng  affairs  fitted  well  the  national  style. 

Now  we  are  trying  to  do  something  quite 
different.  After  the  Second  World  War  we 
moved  Into  vacuums  of  power  not  to  build 
an  empire  but  because  the  ooet  of  not  mov- 
ing In  was  Judged,  case  by  case,  more  danger- 
ous than  the  reluctant  acceptance  of  addi- 
tional   responsibility    in    a    war-weakened 
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world.  Now — a  quarter  century  la  ter — we  are 
trylQg  to  manage  a  retUstrlbutloi  of  respon- 
sibility in  which  we  will  do  less,  others  will 
do  more,  without  Inducing  noajor  crises  or 
chaos  on  the  world  scene.  We  are  trying 
safely  to  withdraw — In  degree-— from  the 
preponderant  positions  we  filled. 

We   are   trying   to   exploit   constructively: 

The  gathering  strength  of  oO  icrs  on  the 
world  scene: 

Their  desire  Increasingly  to  liiape  their 
own  destiny,  without  being  dominated  by 
any  major  power,  including  i  he  United 
States; 

And  the  fact  that  abiding  Ai  lerlcan  In- 
terests are  satisfied  by  an  essen  ially  nega- 
tive condition — that  no  potentiilly  hostile 
power  hold  the  balance  of  powei  in  Europe 
or  Asia. 

COMFI.EX    PATTtBN 

This  Is  the  complex  pattern  of  policy 
which  our  government  has  been  trying  to 
pursue  in  recent  years  in  order  o  reconcile 
abiding  American  Interests  and  the  wide- 
spread sense  In  America  that  we  '  vere,  some- 
how, overcommltted  or  disprof  orUonately 
oommltted  in  the  first  postwar  g<  neratlon. 

The  pursuit  of  this  policy  Is  obv  ously  com- 
plicated by  many  forces  in  our  do  nestle  life : 
An  economy  subject  both  to  rli  Ing  unem- 
ployment and  rising  prices;  an  infirm  bal- 
ance of  payments  position;  acute  racial  ten- 
sion; massive  tasks  of  urban  rehstbllltatlon; 
an  ardent  margin  of  the  affluent  young,  af- 
fronted by  the  ugliness  of  war,  racial  In- 
equity, and  other  gaps  between  Anerlcan  as- 
piration and  performsmce,  who  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  a  qviick  route  to  the  hu- 
mane and  decent  life  they  seek  les  in  con- 
frontation, violence,  and  destruction. 

I  cannot,  evidently,  deal  wltl  i  all  these 
features  of  the  domestic  scene  here:  The 
reactions  they  have  set  up  in  oar  political 
UXe;  and  their  playback  eCects  on  our  ability 
to  conduct  the  mature  and  sul  tie  foreign 
policy  which  our  interests  require  and  to 
which  we  have  been  committed. 

But  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  one  view 
to  which  some  Americans  have  co  me,  in  part 
driven  by  these  domestic  pressure  > :  The  view 
that  the  United  States  can  s&fey  abandon 
its  interest  in  and  commitments  to  Asia  and 
let  the  forces  at  work  there  find  their  way 
to  chaos  or  equilibrium,  war  or  peace — 
without  American  participation. 

liCt  me  quote  the  words  of  John  Gardner, 
whom  I  regard  as  a  good  friend,  a  i  well  as  an 
old  and  respected  colleague.  Ai^gulshed  by 
the  intensity  of  our  domestic  debjate  and  the 
urgency  of  our  unsolved  domestl^E  problems, 
he  counsels  abandonment  of  dur  role  In 
Vietnam  and  of  our  peacekeeping  commit- 
ments in  Asia.  I  qtt6te  him  as  4n  eloquent 
and  sensitive  representative  of  a  {good  many 
Americans  whose  views  on  Vietnam  and  Asia 
have  changed.  Here  is  a  passage  irom  an  In- 
terview with  Gardner  published  1^  the  Chrls- 
tUtn  Science  Monitor  of  June  8J  1970: 

Q:  "What  should  the  Presldei  t  do  about 
Vietnam?" 

A :  "I  think  that  If  the  Presldei  t  would  set 
a  date,  a  terminal  date." 

Q:  "You're  speaking  about  getlng  troops 
entirely  out?" 

A:  "That  Is  right.  It  would  bB  extremely 
helpful.  I  think.  If  he  would  finally  relin- 
quish the  notion  that  the  wor<s  'winning' 
or  •losing'  have  any  relevance  wiatever  any 
nK)re  with  respect  to  Vietnam, 
relevance  of  those  two  words  is  a 
past  now. 

"If  he  would  relinquish  what 
have  been  his  conception  In  his  last  press 
conference  that  we  might  concel'  rably  be  the 
peacekeeper  In  the  Asian  world, 
could  move  expeditiously  to  get 
nam  and  I  think  It  would  produce  very  con- 
siderable change  in   our  national   mood. 

"Then  I  think  moving  vigorously  on  do- 
mestic priorities  would  be  the  nsxt  order  of 
bxiBlness.  And  the  nation  is  read]  for  it.  Peo- 
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ple  are  hungry  for  It.  Americans  are  not  peo- 
ple who  want  to  turn  their  backa  on  their 
problems." 

Elsewhere  In  this  Interview  Gardner  says: 
"Nothing  that  we  could  possibly  be  accom- 
plishing In  Southeast  Asia  could  balance  or 
compensate  for  what  the  war  Is  doing  to 
this  country." 

This  is  a  solenm  proposition.  It  ought  to 
be  discussed  dispassionately,  with  care,  since 
we  all  recognize  the  burdens  thrown  upon 
our  national  life  by  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  proposition  Is  that  the  United  States 
should  promptly  withdraw  its  forces  and 
commitment  from  Vietnam  whatever  the 
consequences  may  be  in  Asia  and  on  the 
world  scene. 

Contrary  to  every  conceivable  political  and 
personal  interest,  three  American  Presi- 
dents decided  that  the  forces  set  in  motion 
by  such  a  decision  risked  a  larger  war  In 
Asia  and  dangerous  instability  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  world.  I  believe  no  citlssen  tak- 
ing a  contrary  view  can.  in  good  conscience. 
Ignore  the  lines  of  argument  that  led  our 
Presidents  to  this  conclusion;  for  the  risk 
of  a  larger  war — quite  possibly  a  nuclear 
war — should  weigh  heavily  In  the  scales  In 
assessing  how  much  of  a  burden  we  can  af- 
ford to  bear  at  home. 

I  would  not  pretend  to  reconstruct  fully  the 
lines  of  argument  which  led  the  Presidents  to 
this  painful  Judgment;  although  In  two  cases 
I  have  some  knowledge  of  their  thoughts.  But 
I  would  offer  my  own  brief  summary  of  at 
least  some  of  the  possible  or  probable  costs 
of  unconditional  Immediate  withdrawal  from 
commitment  In  Vietnam  and  Asia. 

First,  the  withdrawal  of  American  commit- 
ment from  Southeast  Asia  would  change  the 
terms  of  the  debate  going  forward  within 
mainland  China.  Powerful  forces  are  at  work 
there  to  move  post-Mao  China  toward  a  long 
delayed  concentration  of  Its  energies  and 
talents  on  the  modernization  of  its  life. 
American  withdrawal  would.  In  my  view, 
inevitably  lead  Peking  to  exploit  Its  new 
opportunities  to  the  south.  No  one  can  pre- 
dict the  precise  form  in  which  a  nuclear 
China,  with  huge  ground  forces,  would  exer- 
cise Its  power  m  the  vacuum  we  would  create. 
But  I  can  not  believe  that  Peking  would 
remain  passive.  Indeed,  It  Is  not  passive  now: 
In  Its  Influence  on  Hanoi;  Its  road-bulldlng 
In  Laos;  and  Its  actions  elsewhere. 

Second,  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  cer- 
tainly as  far  as  Singapore — quite  possibly  as 
far  as  Indonesia — would  lose  their  Independ- 
ence or  be  thrown  Into  a  protracted  military 
or  quasi-military  struggle  which  would  dis- 
orient for  some  of  them  exceedingly  promis- 
ing paths  of  economic,  social,  and  political 
progress. 

BURMA'S    ROLX 

Third,  Burma,  in  particular,  would  either 
fall  under  Communist  domination  or  become 
the  scene  of  an  Indian-Chinese  struggle;  for 
Burmtk — not  Tibet — Is  the  point  of  critical 
strategic  danger  for  the  Indian  sub-conti- 
nent, a  point  made  In  private,  with  equal 
lucidity,  by  high  and  responsible  officials  of 
India  and  Pakistan. 

Fourth,  almost  certainly  Japan  and  India 
would  quickly  acquire  nuclear  weapons;  and, 
quite  poeslbly,  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
would  die  elsewhere  In  the  world  as  well.  It 
Is,  perhaps,  not  generally  understood  that  the 
willingness  of  many  nations  to  forego  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  is  based  on  a 
carefully  balanced  calculation  that  ties  to 
the  United  States — explicit  or  Implicit — pro- 
vide marginally  greater  security  and  less  risk 
than  going  It  alone  on  the  basis  of  national 
nuclear  capabilities.  The  policy  Gardner  pro- 
poses would  shift  that  marginal  calculation. 
An  America  that  walked  away  from  a  treaty 
commitment  because  It  could  not  deal  with 
Its  domestic  problems — after  bringing  Into 
the  field  a  half-million  of  Its  armed  forces 


and  encouraging  a  small  ally  to  fight  desper- 
ately for  Its  Independence — might  well  not 
be  regarded  as  a  reliable  ally  on  such  a  mortal 
issue  In  Asia — or  elsewhere. 

Paragraph  1  of  Article  X  of  the  non-prolif- 
eration treaty  states:  "Each  Party  shall  In 
exercising  its  national  sovereignty  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  If  it  de- 
cides that  extraordinary  events,  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  Treaty,  have  Jeop- 
ardized the  supreme  Interests  of  Its  country." 

I  believe  an  American  withdrawal  from  a 
treaty  commitment  In  a  critical  part  of  the 
world  on  the  ground  that  Its  domestic  prob- 
lems did  not  permit  It  to  continue  to  honor 
that  treaty  could  well  be  judged  an  extraor- 
dinary event  related  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  jeopardizing 
the  supreme  Interests  of  nations  which  now 
depend  upon  us.  We  should  be  quite  clear 
that,  whatever  public  postures  they  may 
strike  on  one  Issue  or  another,  India  and 
Japan — as  well  as  many  others — count  on  our 
nuclear  deterrent  and  the  will — as  well  as 
the  hardware — that  give  It  meaning: 

Fifth,  I  would  put  a  question  which  every 
American  must  answer  for  himself,  out  of 
his  knowledge  of  our  country.  Its  history,  and 
Its  character:  at  home  would  the  United 
States  observe  these  consequences  of  Its  deci- 
sion passively?  Would  It  turn  with  energy 
and  pride  and  unity  to  clean  the  air  and  the 
water,  deal  with  ghettos  and  racial  inequity 
as  It  read  of  Hue-like  slaughter  In  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere;  of  an  Asia  thrown  into  chaos 
or  worse:  of  a  world  seized  of  a  proliferating 
nuclear  arms  race? 

And  what  of  the  effects  of  all  this  In  Mos- 
cow and  Cairo? 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  we  would  remain 
unified  and  passive.  I  agree  with  Gardner 
that  "Americans  are  not  people  who  want  to 
turn  their  backs  on  their  problems." 

We  might  repeat  what  I  have  called  the 
TocquevlUe  oscillation.  In  a  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous way;  but  I  do  not  believe  we  Ameri- 
cans, in  the  end,  will  turn  our  backs  on  Asia 
and  on  the  world. 

For  what  Is  Asia? 

Asia  Is  the  place  where  about  60  percent 
of  humanity  now  lives  and  will  continue  to 
live.  In  the  year  2000,  which  Is  not  so  far 
away,  Asia's  population  will  be  about  ten 
times  that  of  the  United  States — say.  3.7  bil- 
lion souls. 

There  are  some,  I  know,  who  regard  Asia 
as  primitive,  in  no  way  to  be  compared  to 
Europe  in  potential  Importance  to  the  United 
States.  But  as  anyone  who  has  recently  been 
to  Asia  knows.  It  Is  a  region  on  the  march. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  Japan,  now  the  third  industrial 
power  in  the  world  and  closing  fast  on  a 
sluggish  Soviet  Union.  But  In  South  Korea 
and  Taiwan,  Thailand  and  Malaysia  and  Sin- 
gapore, and  In  India,  Pakistan,  and  Iran  as 
well,  the  modernization  of  these  old  socie- 
ties Is  moving  forward  swiftly.  And  Indonesia, 
too.  Is  coming  out  of  the  chaos  in  which 
Sukarno  left  It. 

CHINA    STALLED 

Mainland  China  has  been  virtually  stalled 
for  a  decade,  set  back  first  by  the  failure  of 
the  Great  Leap  Forward  and  then  by  the 
Cultural  Revolution.  But  sometime  In  the 
years  ahead  the  great  natural  gifts  of  the 
Chinese  on  the  mainland  will  come  to  be 
focused  on  the  modernization  of  that  society 
In  more  or  less  rational  ways. 

Round  about  the  year  2000,  then,  we  shall 
face  across  the  Pacific  almost  4  billion  people 
who,  by  that  time,  will  have  acquired  the 
capacity  to  use  most  of  then  existing  tech- 
nology. They  will  have  reached — or  be  close 
to  reaching — the  stage  of  growth  I  have  de- 
scribed as  technological  maturity. 

In  Income  per  capital  they  will  not  be 
rich:  they  will  average,  perhaps,  only  about 
$350  per  capita,  the  average  brought  down 
by  the  low  starting  point  and  heavy  weight 
of  the  Indian  sub-continent  and  mainland 
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China.  But  they  will  be  a  formidable  center  of 
power,  a  major  factor  In  the  kind  of  life 
Americans — that  Is  to  say,  our  children  and 
grandchildren — will  then  lead. 

Right  now,  I  believe,  the  kind  of  Asia  that 
will  exist  In  the  year  2000  Is  being  deter- 
nUned. 

It  Is  being  determined  by  the  outcome  of 
the  debate  on  the  mainland  concerning  post- 
Mao  Chinese  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  being  determined  by  the  Japanese  and 
Indian  decisions  on  the  non-proliferation 
treaty. 

It  Is  being  determined,  above  all,  by  the 
growing  sense  of  regional  co-operation  that 
has  emerged  since  the  United  States  honored 
Its  commitment  to  South  Vietnam  In  1965, 
at  a  time  of  mortal  danger  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

If  we  patiently,  painfully  see  it  through 
to  an  honorable  and  stable  peace  In  South- 
east Asia,  there  Is  a  decent  hope  that  the 
Asia  that  emerges  will  not  be  dominated  by 
any  single  power.  It  could  be  an  Asia  in 
which  the  Inherent  weight  of  mainland 
China  Is  balanced  by  the  co-operative  efforts 
of  those  living  in  the  great  and  vital  arc 
from  Seoul  and  Tokyo  to  Karachi  and  Te- 
heran— an  Asia  not  hostile  to  China  but 
offering  to  It  no  temptation  to  expand — an 
Asia  to  whose  multilateral  efforts  Japan  could 
make  an  enormous  contribution — an  Asia 
where  nuclear  proliferation  did  not  happen, 
where  the  guarantee  of  the  United  States 
remained  good,  but  whose  Inherent  strength 
and  co-operation  permitted  us  to  fall  back 
to  a  role  of  even-handed  partnership  across 
the  Pacific.  That  outcome  Is  not  assured;  but 
It  Is  a  decent  hope,  because  it  Is  rooted  In  a 
political  reality:  the  political  reality  that 
most  Asians  share  with  the  United  States  an 
abiding  Interest  that  the  region  not  be 
dominated  by  a  lilngle  power. 

If  we  do  not  see  It  through  to  an  honor- 
able and  stable  peace  In  Southeast  Asia, 
we  could  confront  a  very  different  and  dan- 
gerous constellation  of  pKJwer  across  the 
Pacific  which  would  alter  the  whole  setting 
of  American  iioctety  and  Its  Inner  life  and 
pose  dangers  greater  than  those  that  came 
upon  us  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  disagree,  therefore,  with  John  Gardner's 
dictum  that:  "Nothing  that  we  could  pos- 
sibly be  accomplishing  in  Southeast  Asia 
could  balance  or  compensate  for  what  the 
war  is  doing  to  this  country."  The  fate  of 
Asia  and  America's  long  run  relation  to  Asia 
Is  at  stake;  and  this  a  very  great  matter  In- 
deed. 

Neither  as  a  former  public  servant  nor  as 
a  teacher  nor  as  a  social  scientist  nor  as  a 
man  am  I  Insensitive  to  the  costs  of  our 
commitment  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  war 
m  which  we  are  still  engaged. 

Clearly,  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  student  unrest  In  the 
United  States;  but  I  do  not  believe  the  war 
IS  primarily  responsible  for  the  restlessness 
and  dissatisfaction  of  the  young;  for  student 
unrest  is  a  global  phenomenon  In  the  de- 
veloped world. 

Clearly,  the  war  has  diverted  substantial 
resources  from  private  and  public  purposes; 
but  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  slackening  In  allocations  to  the 
cities  for  education  or  for  the  present  state 
of  racial  tension.  The  net  cost  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam — what  we  would  actually  save 
by  abandoning  the  effort — Is  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  ONP.  The  figure  Is  declining, 
not  rising.  At  a  normal  4  percent  growth  rate 
it  Is  less  than  half  the  annual  Increment  In 
GNP  we  would  have  available  to  allocate  to 
new  private  or  public  purposes.  I  regret  every 
nickel  of  it,  as  I  regret,  even  more,  every 
casualty  of  the  war.  But  with  a  ONP  ap- 
proaching a  trillion  dollars  we  obviously 
command  the  resources  In  the  United  States 
to  do  far  more  In  the  public  sector  if  we 
manage  the  economy  well  and  generate  the 


political  will  to  allocate  those  resources 
wisely.  And  while  the  wars  In  Vietnam  ts 
not  Irrelevant  to  the  problem  of  bringing  the 
Negro  to  full  citizenship  In  our  land.  I  do  not 
believe  for  one  moment  that  It  Is  a  critical 
variable. 

DEEP    aOOTS 

The  coming  of  stable  peace  In  Southeast 
Asia  would  surel]^  ease  some  of  the  strains 
in  our  domestic  Ule;  but  our  domestic  prob- 
lems have  different  and  deeper  roots  and 
must  be  dealt  with  essentially  In  their  own 
terms. 

In  considering  our  domestic  life  in  rela- 
tion to  our  foreign  policy.  I  would  make  one 
further  related  point.  Historically,  in  this 
country  we  have  had  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  crises  in  sequence.  Wilson  had  time 
to  launch  Ms  New  Freedom  program  before 
confronting  the  realities  of  the  First  World 
War.  For  good  or  ill — and  probably  for  ill — 
Franklin  Roosevelt  could  launch  his  New 
Deal  program  In  an  America  locked  into 
isolationism;  and  that  program  had  run  Its 
course  well  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  President  Truman  could  face 
the  Cold  War  crises  of  1945-62  from  a  base 
which  did  not  generate  acute  pressures  for 
domestic  Innovation;  he  was.  In  fact,  well 
out  In  front  of  his  congressional  support  In 
proposing  domestic  legislation. 

But  since  1963 — say,  from  the  Civil  Rights 
march  on  Washington  of  August  and  the 
assassination  of  Diem  In  November — our 
political  life  has  been  strained  by  simul- 
taneous crises  of  an  acute  kind,  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  can  easily  understand  the  Instinct 
of  Gardner  and  others  somehow  to  get 
"abroad"  off  our  necks  so  we  can  turn  whole- 
heartedly to  affairs  at  home.  I  believe  history 
win  record  that  President  Johnson  faced  and, 
now.  President  Nixon  faces,  challenges  of 
unique  severity  because  of  this  convergence 
of  domestic  and  foreign  crises. 

But  history  Is  ruthless  with  those  who 
build  their  policies  on  Illusion.  And  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  an  illusion  to  bold  that  America, 
at  this  time  in  history,  can  safely  walk  away 
from  Its  commitments  and  Interests  in  Asia — 
or  In  Europe  or  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  withdrawal  to  a  search  for  the 
good  life  at  home  in  a  world  of  war  and  chaos 
and  deepening  danger  Is  an  Illusion.  And 
neither  we — nor  humanity  at  large — can  af- 
ford another  TocquevlUe  oscillation. 

Despite  the  debate  that  swirls  around  us, 
I  believe  deep  within  our  nation  Is  the  un- 
derstanding, the  strength  and  the  will  to  do 
so. 


ADDITIONAL  DEATHS  OP  CALIPOR- 
NIANS  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween Friday,  June  12,  1970,  and  Thurs- 
day, June  25,  1970,  the  Pentagon  has 
notified  15  more  Cahfornia  families  of 
the  death  of  a  loved  one  in  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

Those  killed: 

Pfc.  Jerry  J.  Allen,  son  of  Mrs.  Ruby  R. 
Allen  of  Los  Angeles. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Jere  A.  Barton,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Barbara  J.  Barton  of  Coronado. 

Pfc.  James  M.  Davis,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  L.  Perley,  of  Whlttler. 

Spec.  Sarkls  Dervlshlan,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cargo  G.  Dervlshlan,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Pfc.  Timothy  F.  Fewell,  son  of  Mr.  George 
W.  PeweU,  of  PortersvUle. 

Spec.  James  Giles,  son  of  Mrs.  Sara  Giles, 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Spec.  Kenneth  H.  Lamborn,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Dlanne  M.  Lamborn,  of  Colfax. 

Pfc.  John  W.  Long,  Jr.,  son  of  ISi.  and 
Mrs.  John  W.  Long,  of  Salinas. 

Sgt.  Robert  C.  McAndrew,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  F.  McAndrew,  of  Tarzana. 


Sgt.  William  J.  McTaggart,  husband  at 
Mrs.  William  J.  McTaggart,  of  Vista. 

Spec.  Jimmy  C.  Montana,  husband  of  Mrs, 
Bonnie  L.  Montana,  of  Bakersfleld. 

WO.  Charles  A.  Richardson,  son  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  (Retired)  and  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  RicliardBon,  of  Atwater. 

Pvt.  Buster  L.  Scott,  son  of  Mrs.  Dona  M. 
Scott,  of  Pacoima. 

Pvt.  Rex  E.  Thornley,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Bobby  G.  LaPlant,  of  BeU  Gardens. 

Spec.  Shojiro  Yamashlta,  brother  of  Mrs. 
Irene  A.  Nakahara,  of  Berkeley. 

They  bring  to  4,135  the  total  nimiber 
of  Californlans  killed  in  the  war. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
AGREEMENT  FOR  COOPERATION 
WITH  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  INDONE- 
SIA CONCERNING  CIVIL  USES  OP 
ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agreements 
for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  I  wish  to  advise  Sen- 
ators that  in  compliance  with  section 
123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion on  June  10,  1970,  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  agreement  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia  concerning  civil  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Act  requires  that  such  proposed  amend- 
ment lie  before  the  Joint  Committee  for 
30  days  while  Congress  is  in  session  be- 
fore becoming  effective. 

The  existing  agreement  provides  for 
cooperation  between  the  two  nations  in 
research  activities  relative  to  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  energy  for  civil  uses.  Its 
10-year  term  is  due  to  expire  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1970.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  to  extend  the  term  of  the 
agreement  for  an  additional  10  years. 

In  addition,  the  provisions  of  the 
amended  agreement  reflect  modifications 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  relative  to  pri- 
vate ownership  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials. They  also  reflect  current  prac- 
tices of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
through  inclusion  of  standard  contract 
clauses  being  utilized  in  new  agreements 
with  other  countries  executed  since  entry 
into  the  original  agreement  with  Indone- 
sia. The  amended  agreement  also  con- 
tains provisions  reflecting  the  transfer 
of  safeguards  responsibilities  for  mate- 
rials, equipment,  and  facilities  received 
by  Indonesia  under  the  agreement  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
pursuant  to  a  trilateral  agreement  exe- 
cuted in  1967.  The  international  agency 
will  continue  its  responsibility  for  such 
safeguards  with  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  being  suspended  during  the  time 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  international 
agency  safeguards  are  in  efifect. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  practice 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  I  ask  unardmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
for  the  information  of  interested  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  text  of  the  proposed 
amended  agreement  for  cooperation  to- 
gether with  supporting  correspondence. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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V3  Atomic  Bn««ot  COMMMIION, 

WashiTigton.  DC,  May  20, 1970. 
The  Pkssident, 
The  White  House. 

Dea«  Mb.  Pbksidknt:  EncloMd  Is  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  "Agnement  for 
Cooperation  Between  the  Oovermi  lent  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  RepubUc  of  Indonesl  i  Concern- 
ing Civil  Usee  of  Atomic  Enerity."  which 
has  been  negotiated  by  the  Depirtment  of 
State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended.  With  the  Departments  support, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  recommends 
that  you  approve  the  proposed  amendment, 
determine  that  Its  performance  w  111  promote 
and  win  not  constitute  an  u)  ireasonable 
risk  to  the  common  defense  aid  security, 
and  authorize   Its  execution. 

The  present  research  type  of  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  with  Indonesia  was  signed 
on  June  8.  1960.  and  Is  due  to  ex]  ilre  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  1970.  The  main  pur  )ose  of  the 
enclosed  amendment  Is  to  exten<  I  the  agree- 
ment for  an  additional  ten  yearn. 

As  Is  normally  done  In  exten  ilng  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation,  the  oppcitunlty  has 
been  utilized  to  bring  provisions  of  the  cur- 
rent agreement  with  Indonesia  nto  confor- 
mity with  corresponding  ones  of  recent 
agreements  and  amendments.  For  example, 
proposed  Article  I  of  the  amendment  would 
incorporate  the  comprehensive  list  of  key 
terms,  and  their  definitions,  nciw  employed 
In  our  Agreements  for  Cooperation,  and  re- 
liance on  cross-reference  to  d<  flnltlons  In 
the  ..tomlc  Energy  Act  of  1954,  ks  amended, 
would  be  dUcontlnued.  Article*  n  and  HI 
would  set  forth  In  current  form  ;he  coopera- 
tion which  may  be  undertaksn  and  the 
types  of  information  which  inay  be  ex- 
changed. 

Article  rv   would   establish  a   net   celling 
of  up  to  twenty-flve  kilograms  of  U-235  In 
enriched  uranium  which  may  b  s  transferred 
to  Indonesia  for  fueling  reseaich  reactors, 
materials   testing  reactors,   and)  reactor  ex- 
periments over  the  life  of  th»  agreement. 
In  recognition  of  the  greater  fliixlblllty  pos- 
sible in  the  utilization  of  reseurch  reactors 
fueled  with  highly  enriched  uranium,  this 
article  incorporatee  the  provision,  common 
to  our  recent  research  type  oC  agreements, 
that  uranium  fuel  may  be  enrlctted  to  greater 
than  twenty  percent  In  U-236  ;i  technically 
or  economlcaUy  Justified  for  uae  In  research 
reactors  capable  of  operating  w  th  fuel  loads 
that  do  not  exceed  eight  kllog^ions  of  con- 
tained U-236.    (The  current  agreement  re- 
stricts fuel  enrichment  to  a  tnaxlmum  of 
twenty    percent.)    Further,   as  I  Incorporated 
Tor  example  In  the  recent  Ar|;en'lne,  Aus- 
trian and   Portuguese   Agreements,  the   op- 
tions granted  to  the  United  IJtates  to  ac- 
quire special  nuclear  material  produced  In 
material   obtained   from   the  TTnlted   SUtes 
would  be  discontinued.  The  transfer,  how- 
ever, from  Indonesia  to  any  ottter  nation  or 
group  of   nations  of  special   t  uclear  mate- 
rial   produced    In    U.S.-orlgln    material    ac- 
quired   by    Indonesia    under    the    bilateral 
would  be  subject  to  approval  1)y  the  United 

8tAl€S 

Article  V  would  consolidate  provisions  of 
the  agreement  respecUng  trans  ters  of  various 
materials.  The  existing  small  ([uantlty  limi- 
tations on  special  nuclear  noaterlal  which 
may  be  transferred  for  other  than  fueUng 
purposes  would  be  dlscontlnusd.  In  accord- 
ance with  our  practice  of  a  ni^ber  of  years 
regarding  our  reeearch  type  of  agreements. 

Article  vn  would  provide  thf  t  either  Party 
or  authorized  persons  under  lis  Jurisdiction 
and  authorized  persons  undei  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  other  Party  may  |nake  arrange- 
ments for  the  transfer  of  specif  1  nuclear  ma- 
terial. Such  transfers  would  be  for  uses 
specified  In  the  agreement  und  would  be 
subject  to  the  quantity  UmlU  tlon  on  U-235 
established  In  proposed  Article  IV. 
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Under  Article  vm  provisions  of  the  cur- 
rent agreement,  which  provide  the  United 
SUtes  safeguards  rights  to  ensure  no  mili- 
tary use  of  material,  equipment  and  devices 
transferred  under  the  agreement,  would  be 
updated  In  the  comprehensive  form  now 
common  to  other  Agreements  for  Coopera- 
tion. 

Proposed  Article  IX  would  bring  Indo- 
nesia's "peaceful  uses"  guarantee  respecting 
material,  equipment  and  devices  received  un- 
der the  agreement  Into  conformity  with  such 
g\iarantee  in  our  current  Agreements  for 
Cooperation. 

Article  X  would  reflect  the  fact  that  safe- 
guards responslblUUes  for  materials,  equip- 
ment  and   faclUtles  received   by   Indonesia 
under    the    agreement    have    already    been 
transferred  to  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy  Agency    under   a   trilateral   agreement 
signed  in  1967;  the  article  would  provide  for 
the  continued  application  of  such  safeguards 
by    the    Agency.    As   Is   presently    the   case. 
United   States   safeguards   rights   would   re- 
main suspended  during  the  time  and  to  the 
extent  that  Agency  safeguards  are  In  effect. 
Pollovrtng    your    approval,    determination, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  amendment 
win  be  formally  executed  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  and  the  RepubUc  of  Indo- 
nesia. In  compliance  with  Section  123c  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the 
amendment  will  be  placed  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Respectfully  yours. 


Amendment  to  Agreement  fob  Coopebation 

BETVtrEEN   THE   GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNTTED 

States  or  America  and  the  Government 
OF  the  Reptjblic  of  Indonesia  Concern- 
ing CrviL  Uses  of  Atomic  Enxrot 
The  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia, 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  Concern- 
ing ClvU  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  signed  at 
Washington  on  June  8,  1960  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion"), which  was  amended  by  the  Agree- 
ment signed  on  January  12.  1966. 
Agree  as  follows: 


article  I 
Article  I  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
is  amended  to  reeA  as  follows: 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement: 

(a)  'Parties'  means  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America.  Including  the 
Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 
'Party'  means  one  of  the  above  'Parties'. 

(b)  'Commission'  means  the  United  SUtes 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

(c)  'Atomic  weapon'  means  any  device  uti- 
lizing atomic  energy,  exclusive  of  the  means 
for  transporting  or  propelling  the  device 
(where  such  means  Is  a  separable  and  di- 
visible part  of  the  device) ,  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  which  is  for  use  as,  or  for  develop- 
ment of,  a  weapon,  a  weapon  prototype,  or 
a  weapon  test  device. 

(d)  'Byproduct  material"  means  any  radio- 
active material  (except  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial) yielded  In  or  made  radioactive  by  ex- 
posure to  the  radiation  Incident  to  the  proc- 
ess of  producing  or  utilizing  special  nuclear 
material. 

(e)  'Equipment  and  devices'  and  'equip- 
ment or  devices'  mean  any  Instniment,  ap- 
paratus, or  facility,  and  Include  any  faculty, 
except  an  atomic  weapon,  capable  of  making 
use  of  or  producing  special  nuclear  material, 
and  component  parU  thereof. 

(f)  'Person'  means  any  individual,  cor- 
poration,    partnership,     Ann.     association, 


trust.  esUte,  public  or  private  institution, 
group,  government  agency,  or  government 
corporation  but  does  not  include  the  Parties 
to  this  Agreement. 

(g)  'Research  reactor'  means  a  reactor 
which  Is  designed  for  the  protection  of  neu- 
trons and  other  radiations  for  general  re- 
search and  development  purposes,  medical 
therapy  and  diagnosis,  or  training  In  nuclear 
science  and  engineering.  The  term  does  not 
cover  power  reactors,  power  demonstration 
reactors,  or  reactors  designed  primarily  for 
the  production  of  special  nuclear  material. 

(h)  'Restricted  Data'  means  all  data  con- 
cerning (1)  design,  manufacture,  or  utiliza- 
tion of  atonUc  weapons,  (2)  the  produ::tlon 
of  special  nuclear  material,  or  (3)  the  use 
of  special  nuclear  material  In  the  production 
of  energy,  but  shall  not  Include  daU  de- 
classified or  removed  from  the  category  of 
Restricted  Data  by  the  appropriate  authority. 
(1)  'Safeguards'  means  a  system  of  con- 
trols designed  to  assure  that  any  material, 
equipment  and  devices  committed  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  are  not  used 
to  further  any  military  purpose. 

(J)  'Source  material'  means  (1)  uranium, 
thorium,  or  any  other  material  which  Is  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  RepubUc  of  Indonesia  to  be 
source  material,  or  (2)  ores  containing  one 
or  more  of  the  foregoing  materials.  In  such 
concentration  as  the  Conmilsslon  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  may 
determine  from  time  to  time. 

(k)  'Special  nuclear  material'  means  (1) 
Plutonium,  uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope 
233  or  the  Isotope  235,  and  any  other  mate- 
rial which  the  Commission  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  deter- 
mines to  be  special  nuclear  material,  or  (2) 
any  material  artificially  enriched  by  any  of 
the  foregoing." 

article  n 
Article  n  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Agreement,  the  avaUablllty  of  personnel  and 
material,  and  the  applicable  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  Ucense  requirements  in  force  In 
their  respecUve  countries,  the  Parties  shall 
cooperate  with  each  other  In  the  achievement 
of  the  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

"B.  Restricted  Data  shall  not  be  conununl- 
cated  under  this  Agreement,  and  no  mate- 
rials or  equipment  and  devices  shaU  be 
transferred,  and  no  services  shall  be  fur- 
nished, under  this  Agreement,  If  the  transfer 
of  any  such  materials  or  equipment  and 
devices  or  the  furnishing  of  any  such  services 
Involves   the   communication   of   Restricted 

DaU. 

"C.  This  Agreement  shall  not  require  the 
exchange  of  any  Information  which  the 
Parties  are  not  permitted  to  communicate." 


article  in 

Article  UI  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  II, 
the  Parties  wlU  exchange  unclassified  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  appUcatlon 
of  atomic  energy  to  peaceful  \ises  and  the 
problems  of  health  and  safety  connected 
therewith.  The  exchange  of  Information  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Article  shall  be  accomplished 
through  various  means.  Including  reports, 
conferences,  and  visits  to  facilities,  and  shaU 
Include  Information  in  the  following  fields: 

(1)  Design,  construction,  operation,  and 
use  of  research  reactors,  materiaU  testing 
reactors,  and  reactor  experiments: 

(2)  The  use  of  radioactive  Isotopes  and 
source  material,  special  nuclear  material,  and 
byproduct  material  In  physical  and  biolog- 
ical research,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  In- 
dustry; and 

(3)  Health  and  safety  problems  related  to 
the  foregoing. 

"B.  The  application  or  use  of  any  Informa- 
tion (including  design  drawings  and  speclfl- 
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cations) ,  and  any  material,  equipment  and 
devices,  exchanged  or  transferred  between 
the  Parties  under  this  Agreement,  shall  be 
the  responslblUty  of  the  Party  receiving  it, 
and  the  other  Party  does  not  warrant  the 
accuracy  or  completeness  of  such  Informa- 
tion and  does  not  warrant  the  suitability  of 
such  Information,  material,  equipment  and 
devices  for  any  particular  use  or  applica- 
tion." 

ARTICLE    IV 

Article  IV  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A.  As  may  be  agreed,  the  Commission  vrtll 
transfer  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  Repub- 
Uc of  Indonesia  or,  pursuant  to  Article  VTI, 
to  authorized  persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction, 
tiranlum  enriched  In  the  Isotope  U-23S  for 
use  as  fuel  In  defined  research  applications, 
Including  research  reactors,  materials  test- 
ing reactors,  and  reactor  experiments,  which 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indone- 
sia decides  to  construct  or  operate  or  au- 
thorizes private  persons  to  construct  or  op- 
erate In  the  RepubUc  of  Indonesia.  Contracts 
setting  forth  the  terms,  conditions,  and 
delivery  schedule  of  each  transfer  shall  be 
agreed  upon  In  advance. 

"B.  The  net  amount  of  U-236  In  enriched 
uranium  transferred  under  this  Article  dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  Agreement,  shall  not 
at  any  time  exceed  twenty-flve  (25)  kilo- 
grams. This  net  amount  shall  be  the  gross 
quantity  of  such  contained  U-236  In  uranium 
transferred  during  the  period  of  this  Agree- 
ment less  the  quantity  of  such  contained  U- 
235  In  recoverable  uranliun  which  has  been 
resold  or  otherwise  returned  to  the  United 
States  of  America  during  the  period  of  this 
Agreement  or  transferred  to  any  other  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  with  the  approval 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"C.  Within  the  UmlUtions  conUlned  in 
paragraph  B  of  this  Article,  the  quantity  of 
uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope  U-235  trans- 
ferred under  this  Article  and  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia  for  the  fueUng  of  reactors  or 
reactor  expertmenU  shall  not  at  any  time  be 
In  excess  of  the  quantity  thereof  necessary 
for  the  loading  of  such  reactors  or  reactor 
experiments,  plus  such  additional  quantity 
as.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  is 
necessary  to  permit  the  efficient  and  con- 
tinuous operation  of  such  reactors  or  reac- 
tor experiments. 

"D.  The  enriched  uranium  supplied  here- 
under may  conUln  up  to  twenty  percent 
(20%)  In  the  Isotope  U-235.  All  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  foregoing  special  nuclear  material 
may  be  made  available  as  uranium  enriched 
to  more  than  twenty  percent  (20%)  by 
weight  In  the  Isotope  U-235  when  the  Com- 
mission finds  there  is  a  technical  or  economic 
Justification  for  such  a  transfer  for  use  in 
research  reactors,  materials  testing  reactors, 
and  reactor  exi>erlment8,  each  capable  of  op- 
erating with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed  eight 
(8)  kilograms  of  the  Isotope  U-235  conUlned 
In  such   uranium. 

"E.  When  any  special  nuclear  material  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  of  America 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  requires  re- 
processing, or  any  Irradiated  fuel  elementa 
containing  fuel  material  received  from  the 
United  States  of  America  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  are  to  be  removed  from  a  reactor 
and  are  to  be  altered  In  form  of  content, 
such  reprocessing  or  alteration  shall  be  per- 
formed In  faculties  acceptable  to  both  Par- 
ties upon  a  Joint  determination  of  the 
Parties  that  the  provisions  of  Article  vm 
may  be  effectively  applied. 

"F.  Special  nuclear  material  produced  as  a 
result  of  Irradiation  procesaee  In  any  part  of 
fuel  leased  by  the  Commission  under  this 
Agreement  shall  be  for  the  account  of  the 
leasee  and.  after  reprocessing  as  provided  In 
paragraph  E  of  this  Article  title  to  such 
produced  material  shcdl  be  In  tlie  lessee  un- 


less the  Commission  and  the  lessee  otherwlM 
agree. 

"G.  No  special  nuclear  material  produced 
through  the  use  of  material  transferred  to 
the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of  Indo- 
nesia or  to  authorized  persons  under  Its  ju- 
risdiction, pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  wiU 
be  transferred  to  any  other  nation  or  group 
of  nations,  except  as  the  Commission  may 
agree  to  such  a  transfer. 

"H.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Commission  may  be  requested  to  pro- 
vide In  accordance  with  this  Agreement  are 
harmful  to  persons  and  property  unless 
handled  and  used  carefully.  After  deUvery 
of  such  materials,  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  shall  bear  all  respon- 
slblUty, insofar  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  concerned,  for 
the  safe  handling  and  use  of  such  materials. 
With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear  material 
or  fuel  elemenU  which  the  Commission  may, 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  lease  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
or  to  any  person  under  its  Jurisdiction,  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
shall  Indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
against  any  and  all  liability  (including  third 
party  liability)  for  any  cause  whatsoever 
arising  out  of  the  production  or  prefabrlca- 
tlon,  the  ownership,  the  lease,  and  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  such  special  nuclear  ma- 
Urial  or  fuel  elements  after  delivery  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia  or  to  any  person  under 
its  Jurisdiction." 

ABTICLK   V 

Article  V  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A.  Materials  of  Interest  In  connection 
with  the  subject  of  agreed  exchange  of  in- 
fonnatlon,  as  provided  In  Article  in  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  U,  In- 
cluding source  material,  heavy  water,  by- 
product material,  other  radioisotopes,  stable 
Isotopes,  and  special  nuclear  material  for 
purposes  other  than  fueling  reactors  and 
reactor  experlmenu,  may  be  transferred  be- 
tween the  Parties  for  defined  appUcatlons 
In  such  quantities  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  when  such  ma- 
terials are  not  commercially  avaUable. 

"B.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
n  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed,  specialized  research  facili- 
ties and  reactor  materials  testing  faclUtles 
of  the  Parties  may  be  made  avaUable  for 
mutual  use  consistent  with  the  Umits  of 
space,  facilities,'  and  personnel  conveniently 
available  when  such  facilities  are  not  com- 
mercially available. 

"C.  With  respect  to  the  subjects  of  agreed 
exchange  of  informatlcxi  as  provided  in  Ar- 
ticle in  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle n,  equipment  and  devices  may  be  trans- 
fered  from  one  Party  to  the  other  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed.  It  Is 
recognized  that  such  transfers  will  be  sub- 
ject to  UmlUtions  which  may  arise  from 
shortage  of  supplies  or  other  circumstances 
existing  at  the  time." 

AKTICLE   VI 

Article  VI  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  deleted  In  Its  entirety. 
ARTICLE  vn 

Article  vn  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  foUovra: 

"A.  With  respect  to  the  appUcatlon  of 
atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  arrangements  may  be  made  be- 
tween either  Party  or  authorized  persons 
under  lU  Jtirlsdictlon  and  authorized  per- 
sons under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other 
Party  for  the  transfer  of  equipment  and 
devices  and  materials  other  than  special 
nuclear  material  and  for  the  performance  of 
services    with    respect    thereto. 

"B.  With  respect  to  the  appUcatlon  of 
artximlc  energy  to  peaceful  uses,  it  is  under- 


stood that  arrangements  may  be  made  be- 
tween either  Party  or  authorized  persons 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized  per- 
sons under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other 
Party  for  the  transfer  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial and  for  the  performance  of  services 
with  respect  thereto  for  the  uses  specified  In 
Articles  IV  and  V  and  subject  to  the  UmlU- 
tions of  Article  rv,  paragraph  B. 

"C.  The  Parties  agree  that  the  activities 
referred  to  In  paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this 
Article  shall  be  subject  to  the  UmlUtions  in 
Article  n  and  to  the  poUcles  of  the  Parties 
with  regard  to  transactions  Involving  the 
authorized  persons  referred  to  In  paragraphs 
A  and  B  of  this  Article." 

ARTICLE  vm 

Article  vm  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"A.  The  Government  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
pubUc of  Indonesia  emphasize  their  com- 
mon interest  in  assuring  that  any  material, 
eqtUpment  or  devices  made  available  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  or 
any  person  under  lu  Jurisdiction  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  shall  be  used  solely  for 
civil  purposes. 

"B.  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  safe- 
guards rlghU  provided  for  in  this  Agree- 
ment are  susp>ended  by  virtue  of  the  appU- 
catlon of  safeguards  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  as  provided  in  Ar- 
ticle X,  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Agreement,  shall  have 
the  following  rights : 

(1)  With  the  objective  of  assuring  design 
and  operation  for  clvU  purposes  and  per- 
mitting effective  appUcatlon  of  safeguards, 
to  review  the  deslg^n  and  operation  of  any 

(a)  reactor,  and 

(b)  other  equipment  and  devices  the  de- 
sign of  which  the  Commission  determines  to 
be  relevant  to  the  effective  application  of 
safeguards, 

which  are  to  be  made  available  under  this 
Agreement  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia  or  to  any  person  under 
Its  jurisdiction  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  any  person  im- 
der  Its  Jurisdiction,  or  which  are  to  use, 
fabricate,  or  process  any  of  the  following 
materials  so  made  available:  source  ma- 
terial, special  nuclear  material,  moderator 
material,  or  other  material  designated  by  the 
Commission : 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  source  material 
or  special  nuclear  maUrial  made  available  to 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia or  to  any  person  tinder  lu  jurisdiction 
under  this  Agreement  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  or  any  person 
under  lU  jurisdiction  and  any  source  material 
or  special  nuclear  material  utilized  In,  re- 
covered from,  or  produced  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  any  of  the  foUovring  materials, 
equipment  or  devices  so  made  avaUable: 

(a)  source  material,  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial, moderate  material,  or  other  material 
designated  by  the  Commission, 

(b)  reactors,  and 

(c)  any  other  equipment  or  devices  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission  as  an  item  to 
be  made  avaUable  on  the  condition  that  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  B(2)  wiU  apply. 

(I)  to  require  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
duction of  operating  records  and  to  request 
and  receive  reporU  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing In  ensuring  accounUblUty  for  such  ma- 
terials, and 

(II)  to  require  that  any  such  materials  In 
the  custody  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia  or  any  person  under  lU 
jurisdiction  be  subject  to  all  of  the  safe- 
guards provided  for  in  this  Article  and  the 
guarantees  set  forth  In  Article  IX; 

(3)  To  require  the  deposit  in  storage  fa- 
culties designated  by  the  Commission  of  any 
at  the  special  ntudear  material  referred  to 
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in  paragraph  B(2)  of  this  Article  [which  la 
not  currently  utilized  for  civil  purpoaee  In 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  whi  ch  la  not 
transferred  pursuant  to  Article  I*  ~*  **"'* 
Agreement  or  otherwise  disposed 
suant  to  an  arrangement  mutuall  r  accept 
able  to  the  Parties; 

(4)   To  designate,  after  conaultaJon  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic 
nesla.  personnel  who,  accompanied 
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of   Indo- 
If  either 


Party  so  requests,  by  personnel  designated 
by  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republl^  of  Indo- 
nesia, shall  have  access  In  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  to  all  places  and  data  nefcessary  to 
account  for  the  source  material  aid  special 
nuclear  material  which  are  subjec  to  para- 
graph B(2)  of  this  ArUcle  to  letermlne 
whether  there  Is  compliance  with  t  lis  Agree- 
ment and  to  make  such  Independ  tnt  meas- 
urements as  may  be  deemed  necessi  \iy. 

(5)  In  the  event  of  non-complUnce  with 
the  provisions  of  this  ArUcle  or  tb  e  guaran- 
tees set  forth  In  Article  IX  and  tae  failure 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republl :  of  Indo- 
nesia to  carry  out  the  provlslors  of  this 
Article  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  suspend 
or  terminate  this  Agreement  and  to  require 
the  return  of  any  materials,  equli  ment  and 
devices  referred  to  In  paragraph  B|2)  of  this 
Article: 

(6)  To  consult  with  the  Governn  ent  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  In  the  matte  ■  of  health 
and  safety. 

"C.  The  Government  of  the  R  "public  of 
Indonesia  underUkes  to  facilitate  the  appU- 
catlon  of  the  safeguards  provided  for  In  this 
Article." 

AKTICLZIX 

Article  IX  of  the  Agreement  fo-  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia guarantees  that : 

(a)  Safeguards  provided  in  Ajtlcle  VIH 
shall  be  maintained. 

(b)  No  material,  Including  equl  3ment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Governt  lent  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  or  authorla  ed  persons 
under  its  Jurisdiction  by  purchasi  i  or  other- 
wise pursuaint  to  this  Agreemett,  and  no 
special  nuclear  material  produce  i  through 
the  vise  of  such  material,  equipment  or  de- 
vices, will  be  used  for  atomic  weaj  ons,  or  for 
research  on  or  development  of  at<  mlc  weap- 
ons, or  for  any  other  military  purpose;  and 
no  material,  including  equlpmer  t  and  de- 
vices, transferred  to  the  Governn  ent  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  or  authorised  persons 
under  its  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment will  be  transferred  to  unautl:  orlzed  per 
sons  or  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  ct  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Indon  ssla,  except 
as  the  Commission  may  agree  to  st  ch  a  trans- 
fer to  another  nation  or  group  af  nations, 
and  then  only  If,  In  the  opinion  a  I  the  Com- 
mission, the  transfer  of  the  material  is  with- 
in the  scop)e  of  an  Agreement  for  <  oojjeratlon 
between  the  Government  of  the  Ui  ilted  States 
of  America  and  the  other  nation  )r  group  of 
nations." 

ARTICLE     X 
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Coopera- 
■ead  as  fol- 

States 
of  the  Re- 
an  agree - 


Article  X  of  the  Agreement 
tlon,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to 
lows: 

"A.  The  Government  of  the  Uiilted 
of  America  and  the  Government 
public  of  Indonesia  note  that,  b  r 
ment  signed  by  them  and  the  It  tematlonal 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  on  June  19 
Agency  has  been  applying  safegu 
terlals.  equipment  and  facilities 
to  the  Government  of  the  Rep\|bllc 
donesta  under  this  Agreement 
agree  that  Agency  safeguards  shdU 
to  apply  to  such  materials,  equipment 
facilities  as  provided  In  the  trlleJteral 
ment,  as  It  may  be  amended  fram 
time  or  supplanted  by  a  new  tril4teral 
ment.  recognizing  that  the 
accorded  to  the  Government  of 
States   of   America   by   Article 
Agreement  are  susi>ended  during 


\  safeg  lards 


^TH 


1967,  the 
to  ma- 
transferred 
of  In- 
Partles 
continue 
and 
agree- 
tlme  to 
agree- 
rights 
the  United 
of  this 
the  time 


and  to  the  extent  that  Agency  safeguards  ap- 
ply to  such  materials,  equipment  and  facu- 
lties. 

•B.  In  the  event  that  the  trilateral  agree- 
ment referred  to  in  paragraph  A  of  this 
Article  should  be  terminated  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  this  Agreement  and  the  Parties 
should  fall  to  agree  promptly  upon  a  resump- 
tion of  Agency  safeguards,  either  Party  may. 
by  noUflcaUon,  terminate  this  Agreement.  In 
the  event  of  termination  by  either  Party,  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  SWtes  of  America,  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  all 
special  nuclear  material  received  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement  and  still  in  its  possession  or 
in  the  possession  of  persons  under  its  Juris- 
diction. The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  will  compensate  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  or  the  persons 
vmder  its  Jurisdiction  for  their  interest  In 
such  material  so  returned  at  the  Commis- 
sion's schedule  of  prices  then  in  effect  In  the 
United  States  of  America." 

ARTICLE     XI 

ArUcle  XI  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion, as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"This  Agreement  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  It  has  complied  with 
all  statutory  and  consUtuUonal  requirements 
for  the  entry  Into  force  of  such  Agreement 
and  shall  remain  In  force  for  a  period  of 
twenty  (20)  years." 

ARTICLE  xn 
This  Amendment  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  It  has  compiled  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments for  entry  into  force  of  such  Amend- 
ment and  shall  remain  In  force  for  the 
period  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as 
hereby  amended. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Washington,  In  duplicate,  this 
tenth  day  of  June,  1970. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

WiNTHROP  G.  Brown, 
Deputy   Assistant   Secretary,   Bureau   of 
East    Asian   and   Pacific   Affairs,    U.S. 
Department  of  State. 

GLENN  T.  SEABORC, 

Chairman,   U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 
For  the   Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia: 

His  Excellency  Soeoiatmoko, 
Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy : 

Barbara  H.  Thomas, 

USAEC. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  United  States-In- 
donesian Atomic  Energy  Agreement 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  2,  1970. 

The  proposed  "Amendment  to  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  Con- 
cerning Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy",  which 
you  submitted  for  my  approval  with  your 
letter  of  May  20,  1970,  has  been  reviewed. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  123b 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

(a)  Approve  the  proposed  Amendment,  and 
determine  that  its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and 

(b)  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed Amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Richard  Nixon. 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  10,  1970. 
Hon.  Chet  HoLiriELD, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Mr.  Holifield:  Pursuant  to  SecUon 
123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this  let- 
ter copies  of  the  following: 

(a)  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  "Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indone- 
sia Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  En- 
ergy;" 

(b)  a  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
amendment;  and 

(C)  a  letter  from  the  President  to  the 
Commission  containing  his  determination 
that  its  performance  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security,  and  approv- 
ing the  amendment  and  authorizing  its  ex- 
ecution. 

The  preieut  research  type  of  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  with  Indonesia  was  signed  on 
June  8,  1960,  and  Is  due  to  expire  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1970.  The  main  purpose  of  the  en- 
closed amendment  is  to  extend  the  agree- 
ment fur  an  additional  ten  years. 

In  extending  the  agreement,  the  oppor- 
tunity has  been  utilized  to  bring  its  provi- 
sions into  conformity  with  corresponding 
ones  of  recent  agreements  and  amendments. 
For  example.  Article  I  of  the  amendment 
Incorporates  the  comprehensive  list  of  key 
terms,  and  their  deflultions,  now  employed 
In  our  Agreements  for  Cooperation,  and  reli- 
ance on  cross-reference  to  definitions  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  has 
been  discontinued.  Articles  11  and  III  set 
forth  In  current  form  the  cooperation  which 
may  be  undertaken  and  the  types  of  infor- 
mation which  may  be  exchanged. 

ArUcle  IV  establishes  a  net  ceiling  of  up  to 
twenty-five  kilograms  of  U-235  in  enriched 
uranium  which  may  be  transferred  to  Indo- 
nesia for  fueling  research  reactors,  materials 
tesUng  reactors,  and  reactor  experiments 
over  the  life  of  the  agreement.  The  article 
also  incorporates  the  provision,  common  to 
our  recent  research  type  of  agreements,  that 
uranium  fuel  may  be  enriched  to  greater 
than  twenty  percent  In  U-235  If  technically 
or  economically  Justified  for  use  In  research 
reactors  capable  of  operating  with  fuel  loads 
that  do  not  exceed  eight  kilograms  of  con- 
tained U-235.  (The  current  agreement  re- 
stricts fuel  enrichment  to  a  maximum  of 
twenty  percent. )  Further,  as  incorporated  for 
example  In  the  recent  Argentine,  Austrian 
and  Portuguese  Agreements,  the  opUons 
granted  to  the  United  States  to  acquire  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  produced  in  material 
obtained  from  the  United  States  have  been 
discontinued.  The  transfer,  however,  from 
Indonesia  to  any  other  naUon  or  group  of 
nations  of  special  nuclear  material  produced 
In  U.S. -origin  material  acquired  by  Indonesia 
under  the  bilateral  would  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  United  States. 

Article  V  consolidates  provisions  of  the 
agreement  regarding  transfers  of  various  ma- 
terials. The  existing  small  quanUty  limita- 
tions on  special  nuclear  material  which  may 
be  transferred  for  other  than  fueling  pur- 
poses has  been  discontinued.  In  accordance 
with  our  practice  of  a  number  of  years. 

Article  VII  provides  that  either  Party  or 
authorized  persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction  and 
authorized  persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  other  Party  may  make  arrangements  for 
the  transfer  of  special  nuclear  material.  Such 
transfers  would  be  for  uses  specified  In  the 
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agreement  and  would  be  subject  to  the  quan- 
tity limitation  on  U-235  established  In  Ar- 
ticle IV. 

Under  ArUcle  Vm  provisions  of  the  cur- 
rent agreement,  respecting  United  States 
safeguards  rights,  have  been  updated  In  the 
comprehensive  form  now  common  to  other 
Agreements  for  CooperaUon. 

ArUcle  IX  brings  Indonesia's  "peaceful 
uses"  guarantee  pertaining  to  material, 
equipment  and  devices  received  under  the 
agreement  Into  conformity  with  such  guar- 
antee m  our  current  Agreements  for  Co- 
operaUon. 

Article  X  reflects  the  fact  that  safeguards 
responsibilities  for  materials,  equipment  and 
facilities  received  by  Indonesia  under  the 
agreement  have  already  been  transferred  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  un- 
der a  trilateral  agreement  signed  in  1967; 
the  article  provides  for  the  continued  appli- 
cation of  such  safeguards  by  the  Agency.  As 
Is  presently  the  case.  United  States  safe- 
guards rights  would  remain  suspended  dtir- 
Ing  the  time  and  to  the  extent  that  Agency 
safeguards  are  in  effect. 

The  amendment  will  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  It  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  oonsUtutlonal  re- 
quirements for  entry  Into  force. 
Ck)rdlally, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborc, 

Chairman. 


PUBUC  POLICIES  FAVOR  EXTRAC- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES,  DISCOURAGE 
RECYCLING  OF  WASTES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
achievement  of  more  rational  practices 
in  the  area  of  resource  use  will  clearly 
require  some  very  basic  changes  in  our 
national  production  and  consumption 
patterns — and  in  public  policies  which 
affect  them. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ea- 
CLETON>.  my  colleague  on  the  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Subcommittee,  has  ar- 
gued that  adequate  recycling  of  resources 
which  are  now  wasted  may  require  that 
we  abandon  a  wide  variety  of  adminis- 
trative, regulatory,  and  tax  policies  which 
now  favor  the  extractive  industries. 

Senator  Eagleton  developed  this  ex- 
tremely significant  thesis  in  a  speech  in 
St.  Louis  on  June  25. 1  ask  uanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  or  Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 
National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Industries.  Inc. 

Let  me  begin  with  this  predlcUon:  Ten 
years  from  now  your  secondary  materials  In- 
dustry will  be  one  of  the  five  or  six  most 
Important  In  America — the  equal  of  trans- 
portation, communications,  mining  or  fi- 
nance. Your  technology  will  be  as  prominent 
as  cybernetics  Is  today.  You  will  hold  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  our  national  raw  materials 
market.  You  will  be  processing  materials 
which  have  no  apparent  value  today  for  uses 
we  cannot  now  foresee. 

For  our  nation  Is  at  a  watershed  in  Its 
economic  development.  Since  the  first  trees 
fell  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  we  have 
pursued  a  policy — a  right  and  necessary  pol- 
icy for  a  young  country — of  exploiting  our 
national  resources.  Now  we  must  turn  to 
conserving  our  resources,  protecting  our  en- 
vironment, and  recycling  what  we  already 
have  for  maximum  use. 

If  there  were  ever  an  Industry  with  his- 


tory on  its  side,  it  Is  yours.  You  are  about 
to  be  promoted  Irom  economic  step-child  to 
favorite  heir — from  Cinderella  to  Princess. 

Unhappily,  however,  this  transformation 
Is  not  going  to  be  accomplished  by  a  fairy 
godmother.  As  in  any  period  of  transition, 
there  are  some  tough  public  policy,  man- 
agerial and  technical  problems  which  have  to 
be  solved — by  you,  by  government  and  by 
the  public  as  a  whole. 

In  the  area  of  public  policy.  It  seems  clear 
that  administrative  and  regulatory  practices 
left  over  from  our  age  of  exploitation — and 
tax  policy  and  consumer  preferences  as  well — 
are  stacked  In  favor  of  the  extractive  Indus- 
tries .  .  .  and  consequently  against  re- 
cycling. 

For  example,  producers  of  many  primary 
materials  have  the  advantage  of  percentage 
depletion  allowances.  You  don't.  Yet  your 
products  must  compete  directly  with  theirs 
In  the  marketplace.  At  a  time  when  the 
society  Is  concerned  about  cleaning  up  auto 
graveyards  and  recycling  the  steel  In  Junked 
cars,  it  would  be  Interesting  to  Icnow  what 
Impact  the  15%  mineral  depleUon  allow- 
ance has  on  the  price  of  iron  ore  relaUve 
to  the  price  of  scrap. 

The  federal  government  provides  services 
to  private  enterprises  which  encourage  pri- 
mary production  of  resources.  The  Geological 
Survey  is  devoted  to  identifying  promis- 
ing geological  provinces  for  Industry  to  devel- 
op. The  Bureau  of  Mines  conducts  research 
which  is  available  free  to  the  mining  In- 
dustry. The  Department  of  the  Interior  sub- 
sidizes exploraUon  for  precious  metals. 

And  when  we  experience  peacetime  short- 
ages In  many  minerals,  we  limit  their  export 
rather  than  stepping  up  recycling  activi- 
ties. As  your  executive  vice  president,  Mr. 
MlghdoU,  pointed  out  in  Tuesday's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  these  export  restrictions  re- 
duce demand  for  the  recycled  product. 

Our  regulatory  measures  may  also  favor 
the   producers  of  primary   materials. 

I  gather,  for  example,  that  rereflned  motor 
oil  is  as  good  as  new,  but  that  It  has  to  carry 
the  pejorative  label  "used  oil."  If  rereflned 
oil  Is  as  good  as  virgin  oil,  I  see  no  reason 
why  It  should  not  be  labeled  so  that  it  can 
compete  with  virgin  oil  on  its  merits.  We 
might  find  that  we  could  buy  oU  cheaper, 
begin  in  a  small  way  to  reduce  the  demands 
on  our  declining  domestic  oil  reserves,  and 
even  avoid  polluting  our  waterways  with 
used  crankcase  oU  for  which  there  is  now 
no  market. 

Mr.  Mlghdoll  also  pointed  out  that  feder- 
ally regulated  freight  rates  for  Iron  ore  and 
pulp  wood  are  less  than  those  for  scrap  metal 
and  scrap  paper. 

Even  Uncle  Sam's  policies  as  a  landlord 
may  indirectly  favor  the  use  of  primary 
rather  than  secondary  materials.  Producers  of 
primary  materials  operating  on  federal  land 
under  the  mining  law  of  1872,  for  example, 
pay  no  bonus  royalty  of  other  similar  charges 
for  their  raw  materials — the  minerals  they 
take  out  of  the  land.  I  assume  that  you  gen- 
erally have  to  pay  for  your  raw  materials — 
and  you'll  probably  have  to  pay  more  as.  re- 
cycling becomes  more  common. 

In  addition  to  these  public  policies,  there 
Is  the  much  more  important  fact  that  otir 
system  of  production — our  manufacturing 
techniques,  our  marketing  system,  our  con- 
sumer habits — have  been  oriented  in  some 
degree  toward  a  national  philosophy  of  "use 
and  discard."  This  system  makes  It  unneces- 
sarily difficult  and  costly  to  recapture  and  re- 
use the  materials  from  which  our  automo- 
biles, refrigerators  and  other  goods  are 
manufactured. 

These  public  policies  and  private  practices 
do  not  resvilt  from  conscious  discrimination 
against  the  secondary  materials  Industy. 
Some  of  them  still  may  be  perfectly  Justifi- 
able and  in  the  national  Interest. 

But  taken  together,  these  policies  and  prac- 
tices belong  to  the  national  priorities  of  an- 


other era.  At  the  very  least,  they  demand 
re-evaluatlon  in  Ught  of  the  urgent  prior- 
ities of  today. 

Does  the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
significantly  affect  the  relaUve  costs — and 
thtis  demand — for  Iron  ore  and  scrap?  Is 
the  answer  to  subsidize  scrap  processors  .  .  . 
or  eliminate  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance ...  or  a  little  of  both  ...  or  neither? 

Should  resource  recycUng  be  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  government,  or  should  it  be  pri- 
marily the  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
market  mechanism? 

In  what  ways  should  products  be  designed 
to  permit  easier  recycUng?  Are  such  design 
changes  the  proper  subject  for  regulation,  or 
should  the  market  dictate  them? 

Under  what  conditions  should  government 
policies — for  instance  those  governing  pol- 
lution emission  standards  or  waste  disposal — 
be  explicitly  designed  to  encourage  recycling? 
And  m  general,  how  do  we  as  a  nation 
assure  that  our  industrial  operations — and 
Indeed  our  personal  activities — will  bear  the 
full  social  costs  they  Impose  on  society? 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  have  re- 
ceived a  grant  from  the  Bureau  of  Solid 
Waste  Management  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  recycling  secondary  ma- 
terials. I  hope  your  investigation  wUl  Include 
some  of  these  broad  policy  questions. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  is  also  making  progress  on  solid 
wastes,  and  I  anticipate  that  we  will  complete 
work  on  a  solid  waste  disposal  bill  next  week. 
The  final  details  of  the  bill  are  not  yet  settled, 
but  I  can  tell  you  something  about  its  broad 
outlines. 

It  will  significantly  reorient  the  old  solid 
waste  disposal  program  toward  development 
of   resource   recovery   systems   for   recycling 
as  well  as  disposal  of  solid  wastes. 
Further,  It  will: 

Authorize  far-reaching  resource  recovery 
investigations. 

Establish  a  program  to  assist  In  planning 
for  areawlde  resource  recovery  systems  as  a 
part  of  regional  environmental  protection 
programs. 

Authorize  a  demonstration  program  of 
resource  recovery  systems. 

Provide  for  establishment  of  recommended 
guidelines  for  systems  for  solid  waste  re- 
covery, coUectlon.  separation  and  disposal. 
Authorize  training  grants  for  personnel 
connected  with  solid  waste  disposal  and  re- 
source recovery  systems. 

Authorize  a  national  disposal  sites  study 
for  hazardous  wastes. 

Authorize  a  study  looking  toward  develop- 
ment of  a  national  materials  policy. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted.  It  will  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  recov««d  materials  In  the 
broader  context  of  resource  use  and  environ- 
mental protection.  I  think  it  will  promote 
new  and  mutually  beneficial  complementary 
relationships  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

While  there  is  obviously  an  urgent  need 
for  government  effort  of  the  kind  this  blU 
will  iwovlde,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
economics  of  resource  use — not  government 
programs  or  pious  hopes — will  determine  our 
long-run  success  In  recycling  the  materials 
we  now  waste. 

Ultimately,  the  recycling  process  must  be 
built  Into  our  free  enterprise  system  so  that 
serving  our  environmental  priorities  will  be 
a  self-financing,  automatic  by-product  of 
our  patterns  of  production  and  consumption. 
This  means  doing  away  with  poUcies  which 
cause  distortions  In  the  pricing  mechanism 
that  are  unfavorable  to  recycling — not  com- 
pensating for  existing  distortions  with  other 
distortions  in  the  form  of  artificial  induce- 
ments to  recycling.  This  is  a  tall  order  be- 
cause every  existing  subsidy,  tax  break  or 
other  advantage  has  Its  own  constituency  of 
workers,  industrialists  and  even  consumers 
who  depend  on  having  things  the  way  they 
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axe.  Tb«re  1«  seldom  ac  effective  a 
ueoicy  tor  change— even  when  It  is 
needed,  constructive  change. 

I  wish  you  the  greatest  poaelble 
the  research  project  that  you  wUl 
cussing  this  afternoon   and   also 
exciting    Job   of    protecting    and 
the  environment  tor  fxin  and  profit. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH 
CUTBACK 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  slash  the  vages  of 
participants  in  the  out-of-school  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program  tl  ireatens 
the  very  existence  of  this  vital  and  suc- 
cessful program. 

Despite  the  protests  of  Neigh  x)rhood 
Youth  Corps  directors  across  ttie  coun- 
try and  against  the  expressed  aesires  of 
the  Nation's  big  city  mayors,  the  admin- 
istration has  persisted  in  its  scheme  to 
substantially  reduce  the  wages  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  part  cipants. 

Under  the  administration's  scheme, 
high  school  dropouts  participatir  g  in  the 
out-of-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  in  Baltimore,  for  examble.  will 
find  their  wages  sliced  to  less  Ihan  90 
cents  an  hour  for  a  40-hour  wefk.  Cur- 
rently, the  same  Neighborhoo<^  Youth 
Corps  participants  receive  $1.45  Ian  hour 
for  a  32-hour  week. 

The  NYC  directors  in  Baltimore  and 
across  the  Nation  are  concerned  that  the 
administration's  new  ill-conceiv;d  wage 
scheme  will  drive  out  of  the  prog  ram  the 
youngsters  who  need  it  the  most. 

The  administration  is  apparently  un- 
concerned about  that  consequence  of  its 
action.  Just  10  days  ago  a  Labor  Depart- 
ment official  was  quoted  in  an  article  by 
Naomi  S.  Rovner  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
assaying: 

If  the  lower  talLe-home  pay  drlv 
out  of  the  program.  I  say  to  hell 
Maybe  that  shocks  you.  but  It  Is  a  tnatter  of 
motivation  and  If  one  doesn't  want  to  go 
bacic  to  school,  then  another  one  will  take 
his  place. 

I  believe  that  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  top  Labor  Department  official  reveals 
again  how  far  out  of  touch  thid  admin- 
istration is  with  the  happenings  on  the 
streets  of  our  great  cities.  It  is  o  ae  thing 
to  sit  behind  a  desk  in  the  Depar  :ment  of 
Labor  building  in  Washington  and  say 
•'to  hell"  with  a  youngster  whci  refuses 
to  participate  in  a  program  pasring 
scarcely  half  the  minimum  wags.  But  it 
is  another  to  have  to  deal  with  tl  lat  same 
youngster  on  the  street  after  he  has  be- 
come even  more  embittered  ut  being 
driven  away  from  the  NYC  projram  be- 
cause it  does  not  pay  enough  money  for 
him  to  live  on. 

The  administration  promises  that  it 
will  offset  the  wage  reduction  by  pro- 
viding improved  supportive  si>rvices — 
such  as  skilled  training  and  medical  serv- 
ices— for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
participants.  While  I  agree  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  improve  supportive  services,  I 
believe  it  should  not  be  done  in  e  manner 
that  torpedoes  the  program's  rffective 
ness  by  discouraging  needy  yqungsters 
from  joining. 

My  concern  is  deepened  becaiise  of  the 


a  youth 
ith  him. 


Labor  Department's  atrocious  track 
record  on  the  Job  Corps  program.  De- 
spite its  quite  bold  promises  a  year  ago 
of  new  urban  centered  job  training  pro- 
grams to  replace  the  Job  Corps  centers 
it  closed,  the  administration  has  not  pro- 
duced those  centers.  I  am  concerned  that 
a  year  from  now  we  may  find  the  NYC 
program  devastated  while  the  Adminis- 
tration is  still  promising  to  Improve  sup- 
portive services. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  passed  a  resolution 
recently  by  Mayor  Thomas  J.  D'Ales- 
andro  ni,  of  Baltimore,  requesting  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  halt  its  plans 
to  overhaul  the  NYC  out-of-school  pro- 
gram. This  afternoon  I  have  asked  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Hodgson  to  follow  that 
sound  advice  offered  by  the  mayors  of 
our  great  cities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Hodgson  and 
the  article  by  Naomi  S.  Rovner,  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Jime  21, 
1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

June  30.  1970. 
Hon.  James  O.  Hoocson. 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secret akt:  I  urge  you  to  halt 
your  plans  to  overhaul  the  Out-Of-School 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Program. 

As  I  Indicated  In  my  speech  on  the  Sen- 
ate FHoor  a  month  ago,  your  plans  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  the  vital  and  success- 
ful Out-Of-School  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  Program. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  your 
scheme  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  participants  wUl  drive  out 
of  the  program  the  youngsters  who  need  It 
the  most. 

Currently,  high  school  dropouts  participat- 
ing In  the  Out-Of-School  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  Program  receive  91.45  an  hour. 
Under  your  scheme,  these  same  youngsters 
In  Baltimore,  for  example,  will  find  their 
wages  reduced  to  less  than  $.90  an  hour  and 
their  work  week  Increased  by  eight  hours. 

I  am  In  complete  sympathy  with  your  In- 
tention to  increase  the  supportive  services — 
such  as  skill  training  and  medical  services — 
provided  for  the  NYC  participants.  That 
should  be  done.  But  It  should  not  be  done 
In  a  manner  that  torpedoes  the  program's 
effectiveness  by  discouraging  needy  young- 
sters from  Joining. 

My  concern  is  deepened  because  of  your 
Department's  atrocious  track  record  on  the 
Job  Corps  Program.  Despite  bold  promises 
a  year  ago  of  new  urban  centered  Job  train- 
ing programs  to  replace  the  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ters you  closed,  the  Administration  has  not 
produced  those  centers.  I  am  concerned  that 
a  year  from  now  we  may  find  the  NYC  Pro- 
gram devastated  while  your  Department  is 
still  promising  to  Improve  supportive  serv- 
ices. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  recently  passed  a  resolution 
offered  by  Mayor  Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro, 
in  of  Baltimore  requesting  that  your  De- 
partment halt  its  plans  to  revamp  the  vital 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Out-Of-Scbool 
Program.  This  Administration  has  often  been 
criticized  for  being  out  of  touch  with  what 
is  going  on  in  our  major  cities.  The  Mayors 
of  our  cities  have  gone  on  record  about  a 
program  that  they  consider  vital  to  their 
cities.  I  urge  you  to  take  their  advice. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  D.  Ttdxmcs. 


(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  31,  1070) 

For  Youth  Corps:  Broken  Prouisbs 

(By  Naomi  S.  Rovner) 

Washington. — Some  34,000  enroUees  In 
out-of-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  in  major  United  States  cities  will 
get  a  federal  pay  cut  next  month  which  some 
big-city  mayors  think  wUl  doom  the  program. 

But  Nixon  administration  manpower 
planners  who  are  responsible  for  the  new 
design  of  the  year-round  corps  are  adamant 
that  the  program  will  be  better  "In  the  long 
run." 

They  uncomfortably  admit  that  they  are 
responsible  for  the  effective  cut  in  take-home 
pay  for  the  16-  and  17-year-old  high  school 
dropouts  in  the  program.  They  much  prefer 
to  call  it  a  new  program  with  additional 
money  in  the  form  of  a  stipend  for  attending 
vocational  classes  about  two-thirds  of  the 
time  and  working  at  tl.45  an  hour  for  one- 
third  of  the  time — about  13  hours  of  a  40- 
hour  week.  Previously,  youngsters  were  paid 
for  on-the-job  training  for  a  40-hour  week. 

TO  HEU.  wrrH  HIM 

Only  when  pushed  wUl  Labor  Department 
spokesmen  admit  that  there  will  be  diffi- 
culties for  "some  individuals." 

But,  said  one  Labor  official,  "if  the  lower 
take-home  pay  drives  a  youth  out  of  the  pro- 
gram I  say  to  hell  with  blm.  Maybe  that 
shocks  you,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  motivation 
and  If  one  doesn't  want  to  go  back  to  school, 
then  another  one  will   take  his  place." 

Jack  Hac^hlon,  the  deputy  assistant  in- 
formation director  for  manpower  at  the  La- 
bor Department,  said :  "We  took  a  cold,  hard 
look  at  the  program  and  we  found  that  It 
was  a  dead  end  ...  a  tangent  ...  a  respite 
from  the  real  world.'' 

Manpower  officials  determined  that  too 
many  of  the  dropouts  were  in  "makework" 
positions — menial.  Janitorial,  clean-up,  no 
skills-required  Jobs  which  gave  them  no 
help  for  bettering  their  positions.  By  and 
large,  program  field  directors  tended  to  agree 
with  this  and  advocated  change  which  would 
bring  more  supportive  services  and  on-the- 
job  skill  training  to  youngsters. 

But,  as  an  aide  to  a  Maryland  senator 
put  it  recently,  "Who  would  have  thought 
they  would  make  the  kids  pay  for  their  own 
training?"  The  aide  to  Senator  Joseph  D. 
Tydlngs  (D.,  Md.)  has  been  assigned  to  "bird 
dog"  Maryland  programs  and  Mr.  Tydlngs 
said  recently  that  his  fears  that  the  Nixon 
administration  was  shortchanging  youth, 
particularly  disadvantaged  youth,  were  being 
confirmed. 

Mr.  Tydlngs  was  alerted  to  the  impending 
average  hourly  pay  cut  for  Baltimore's  600 
Youth  Corpsmen  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
panicked  city  officials  approached  him  for 
help. 

varies  bt  state 

In  Baltimore,  the  average  hourly  pay  will 
drop  from  $1.45  an  hour,  the  minimum  wage 
paid  to  enroUees  for  a  32-hour  work  week,  to 
85  cents  an  hour — the  average  from  their 
continued  $1.48  an  hour  for  only  13  hours  e 
week  and  the  "stipend"  for  27  hotirs  of 
schooling. 

The  much  smaller  stipend  varies  from 
state  to  state. 

It  Is  computed  by  taking  75  per  cent  of  the 
classroom  pay  provided  for  older  enroUees 
In  the  manpower  development  training  pro- 
grams In  a  given  state.  Those  payments  are 
based  on  the  unemployment  compensation 
paid  out  In  a  state.  In  many  cases  top  offi- 
cials of  malor  cities  are  only  Just  discover- 
ing that  new  computations  produce  a  much 
lower  average  hourly  wage. 

"Anyone  should  have  seen  It,"  Labor  offi- 
cials insist.  They  confirmed,  however,  that 
press  releases  on  the  new  program  empha- 
sized the  "educational  input"  and  failed  to 
mention  any  pay   cut. 
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Weeks  after  the  first  anguished  complaints 
began  to  pile  up  from  cities  seeing  their 
programs  decimated  at  a  time  when  Jobs  are 
scarcer  than  ever  and  living  costs  continue 
to  go  up,  the  Labor  Department  here  still 
cannot  provide  any  clty-by-dty  figures  on 
the  program's  Impact. 

wasn't  going 

They  will  admit  that  the  take-home  pay 
which  was  as  much  as  $58  a  week  In  some 
places,  will  drop  to  a  low  of  $26  in  Missis- 
sippi. Least  affected  Is  California,  where  young 
dropouts  will  receive  $48. 

"But  the  program  Just  wasn't  going  any- 
where," Labor  spokesmen  said. 

Mr.  Hashion  declared  that  overall  "this 
program  Is  a  disservice  to  the  kids.  We  can- 
not perpetuate  the  feeling  that  'somebody 
owes  me  a  living',  by  providing  them  with 
ersatz  Jobs  and  letting  them  live  tt  up — as 
much  as  one  can  live  it  up  on  $58  a  week," 
he  added. 

But  as  much  as  the  pay  cut,  program  field 
directors  fear  the  reaction  of  their  enroUees 
to  the  required  retxim  to  classrooms. 

SHtmXJWN  CTTED 

As  Mr.  Tydlngs  noted  in  a  recent  speech 
in  the  Senate,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
cut  back  youth  programs  with  promises  of 
better  substitutes  which  are  never  fulfilled. 
The  administration's  record,  he  declared  "is 
a  laundry  list  of  broken  promises." 

He  cited  the  shutdown  of  59  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters last  year  which  was  accompanied  by  pub- 
licity on  a  new  series  of  "mini-centers"  In 
cities  to  give  Job  training  that  closed  centers 
had  been  providing  to  17,000  youngsters 

"More  than  10  months  after  the  Job  Corps 
centers  were  closed,"  the  Marylander  de- 
clared, "the  administration  has  produced 
only  five  urban  Job  centers,  serving  a  grand 
total  of  only  1,057  youngsters,  compared  to 
the  17,000  sent  home  from  the  Job  Corps 
last  summer." 

BALTIMOREAN    UNBELIEVER 

Based  on  this  kind  of  experience,  city 
Youth  Corps  directors  are  frankly  skeptical 
that  the  promised  better  educational  centers 
and  supportive  services' called  for  In  the  new 
youth  program  will  be  forthcoming. 

James  M.  Chavis,  the  Baltimore  program 
director,  simply  does  not  believe  that  young- 
sters whose  school  experience  was  so  irrele- 
vant that  they  dropped  out,  will  be  receptive 
to  any  lure  back  Into  the  same  classrooms. 
Especially  with  an  accompanying  pay  cut. 

The  administration  response  to  this  is  a 
shrug,  suggesting  that  there  are  plenty  of 
other  programs  young  people  could  enter. 

D'ALXSANDRO   ACTS 

Mr.  Hashion  suggested,  for  example,  the 
much-heralded  JOBS  (Jobs  In  the  private 
business  sector)  program.  Then  he  conceded 
that  the  "temporary  economic  slowdown." 
the  new  Nixon  word  for  recession,  had  put  a 
serious  crimp  into  the  JOBS  program,  It  Is, 
he  noted,  moving  into  the  public  sector  and 
"hopefully  there  will  be  more  money.  .  .  ." 

Mayor  D'Alesandro,  In  Denver  last  week  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  was  able  to  gain  almost  unanimous 
support  for  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Labor 
Department  to  revise  the  pay  scales. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  such  in- 
clination in  Washington,  however. 
SOME  xrroRT 

"If,"  said  Mr.  Hashion.  "you  are  going  to 
be  running  a  welfare  program,  then  we  should 
say  so.  When  Mayor  D'Alesandro  talks  about 
the  Individual,  I  have  to  admit  he  Is  ab- 
solutely right  .  .  .  there  will  be  Individuals 
who  will  suffer  .  .  .  some  will  fall  through, 
but  looking  at  the  broad  picture  It  will  not 
be  that  painful."  he  said. 

He  hinted  that  some  effort  will  be  made  to 
add  paymen*-s  for  young  enrollees  who  are 
heads  of  households  or  who  have  small  chil- 
dren to  support,  but  "nothing  has  been  ap- 
proved yet." 


And  despite  the  faltering  JOBS  program, 
plus  a  sununer  Youth  Corps  program  which 
will  require  special  congressional  approval  to 
meet  even  a  fraction  of  big-city  needs,  Mr. 
Hashion  maintained  that  dropouts  from  the 
dropout  program  "can  be  absorbed  else- 
where." 

DEMOCRATS,    TEST 

Baltimore,  in  fact,  is  In  better  economic 
shape  than  such  one-industry  cities  as,  for 
example,  Detroit  or  Plttsbtirgh.  Yet  even  in 
Baltimore,  businesses  which  pledged  4,000 
sununer  Jobs  last  year  and  came  through 
with  2.000  have  this  year  pledged  only  2,000 
and  city  officials  expect  to  realize  only  half. 

Beleaguered  blg-clty  mayors  and  other  ad- 
ministration critics  are  certain  that  the  cities 
are  being  slighted  deliberately  because  city 
administrations  are  more  often  controlled  by 
Democratic  mayors  or  councils.  (Rural  areas 
are  exempted  from  the  new  Youth  Corps 
guidelines,  they  note.) 

Mr.  Tydlngs  sees  an  administration  dis- 
affection with  youth. 

City  Youth  Corps  directors  see  their  own 
link  with  disaffected  youth  evaporating  in 
frustration  and  poverty. 

And  who,  asked  a  former  poverty  program 
official.  "Is  measuring  the  temperatiire  of  the 
cities?" 

"Stire,  I  know  they  dont  like  It  ...  I 
agree  It  was  bad  news  for  them  (city  poverty 
director^ ,"  Mr.  Hashion  said,  "It  just  made 
the  Job  tougher,  but  that's  not  the  point  .  .  . 
you  have  to  look  at  the  overall  picture.  .  .  ." 


INSURING  THE  SAFETY  OF 
POLICEMEN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
would  agree,  I  think,  that  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  words,  "The  policeman's  lot 
is  not  a  happy  one,"  are  even  more  ac- 
curate today  than  they  were  at  the  time 
they  were  written,  in  1879.  The  increase 
in  crime,  civil  disorder  and  violent  pro- 
test has  had  a  profound  impact  through- 
out our  society,  but  it  has  been  felt  most 
deeply  by  society's  protectors,  the  police. 
Pew  Americans  who  read  a  newspaper 
or  watch  television  can  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  the  policeman's  job  is  often 
thankless. 

But  the  liabilities  of  police  work  in- 
volve more  than  the  long  hours  and  low 
pay,  more  even  than  the  frequent  harass- 
ment and  occasional  phj^ical  abuse.  Too 
often  we  forget  that  a  policeman  places 
his  life  on  the  line  every  day  of  his  work- 
ing career.  It  is  only  when  we  read  or 
hear  of  the  tragic  loss  of  a  policeman's 
life  that  we  are  reminded  of  the  terribly 
high  stakes  that  are  an  everyday  part  of 
police  work. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  19.  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  Patrolman  Kenneth  Kaner's 
life  was  brutally  ended  at  the  age  of  33, 
when  he  was  shotgimned  to  death  whDe 
sitting  alone  in  his  squad  car,  filling  out 
a  missing  persons  report.  Because  he 
was  operating  in  a  one-man  patrol  car, 
no  partner  was  available  to  assist  Patrol- 
man Kaner  when  the  murderer  attacked. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing,  of  course, 
if  Patrolman  Kaner  would  be  alive  today 
if  he  had  been  assigned  to  a  two-man 
car.  But  I  talked  with  Patrolman  Kaner's 
widow,  Pauline,  shortly  after  the  tragedy 
and  she  told  me  of  the  almost  universal 
concern  among  Chicago  policemen  and 
their  wives  over  the  dangers  posed  by 
one-man  squad  cars. 

Since  I  share  the  concern  voiced  by 
the  organizations  by  police  officers  and 


the  association  of  policemen's  wives,  I 
would  like  to  commend  Chicago's  police 
superintendent,  James  B.  Conllsk,  Jr.,  for 
Implementing  a  change  in  department 
policy  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  men. 

Under  Superintendent  Conllsk's  plan, 
announced  last  week,  80  percent  of  the 
one-man  squad  cars  will  be  eliminated 
during  the  dangerous  night  shifts.  Due 
to  a  reassignment  of  personnel,  no  long- 
er win  any  officer  be  comf)elled  to  enter 
a  high-crime  neighborhood  alone. 

Chicago  police  officials  assure  me  that 
there  will  be  no  decline  in  the  effective- 
ness of  police  services  throughout  the 
city  because  of  the  policy  change.  The 
citizens  of  Chicago  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  quality  of  police  protection  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  But  at  the  same 
time,  their  protectors — the  Chicago 
policemen — should  be  able  to  do  their 
jobs  without  unnecessarily  placing  their 
lives  In  Jeopardy. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  remind  Congress  of  our  responsibility 
in  facing  up  to  and  dealing  with  the 
serious  crime  problem  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  since  Congress  has  chosen  to 
retain  virtually  exclusive  governmental 
authority  within  the  District. 

To  this  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
crimes  committed  within  the  District 
yesterday  as  reported  by  the  Washington 
Post.  Whether  the  list  grows  longer  or 
shorter  depends  on  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Suspect  Seized  After  Holdup  of  Lot 
Attendant 

A  20-year-old  Southeast  Washington  man 
was  arrested  Saturday  night  shortly  after 
the  holdup  of  a  parking  lot  attendant  who 
was  depositing  the  day's  receipts  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  company  that  owns  the  lot, 
police  said. 

Donna  J.  Valentine,  a  29-year-old  employee 
of  the  Parking  Management.  Inc.,  lot  at  1514 
L  St.  NW,  told  police  she  was  carrying  three 
canvus  bags  containing  $425  to  the  office  on 
DeSales  Street  NW  when  a  man  brandishing 
a  gun  confronted  her  In  the  hallway. 

She  said  the  man  pointed  a  gtm  at  her  and 
ordered.  "Turn  It  over."  After  taking  the 
money  bags,  the  gunman  fled  and  Miss  Val- 
entine reported  the  theft. 

Two  plainclothes  police  officers,  alerted  by 
the  police  lookout,  saw  a  man  fitting  the 
description  of  the  suspect  running  east  on 
L  Street  NW  and  chased  him.  They  said  he 
dropped  a  coat  containing  three  sacks  of 
money  and  a  .SB-caliber  revolver  with  three 
rounds  of  ammunition  In  the  1500  block  of 
L  Street  as  he  fled  between  two  parked  cars. 

Moments  later  the  officers  arrested  Ronald 
B.  Yarborough.  of  2908  Langston  PI.  SE,  and 
charged  him  with  robbery,  according  to  re- 
ports. PoUce  said  they  recovered  the  money 
and  gun. 

In  other  serious  crimes  rep>orted  by  arsa 
police  up  to  6  psa.  yesterday : 

ASSAtTLTXD 

James  Thomas  Miles,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  D.C.  General  Hospital  after  he 
was  shot  during  an  attempted  holdup.  Two 
youths,  one  of  them  armed  with  a  gun.  a>p- 
proached  Miles  about  7:56  pjn.  Sunday  while 
he  was  sUndlng  at  18th  and  D  Streets  NE 
and  said,  "Give  me  your  money."  When  Miles 
refused,  the  gunman  shot  him  in  the  left 
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shoulder  and  then  fled  with 
Into  an  alley  at  the  rear  of 

Emmitt  Eugene  Murphy, 
was  treated  at  Washington  H^pltal 
for  facial  injuries  he  suffered 
about  6:25  p.m.  Sunday  In 
the  700  block  of  Park  Road 
brandishing  a  bottle. 

William    L.     Riley,    of 
treated  at  D.C.  General  Ho6pl^l 
Juries  he  received  when  a  you 
at  him   during  a  fight  at  ab^ut 
Sunday  at  a  playground  nea 
the  700  block  of  12th  Street  SE 

Florence  Brown,  of  Washln  jt 
mltted    to   Freedmen's   Hospl  ,al 
wounds   In    the   breast   and   vrist 
stabbed    during    a    fight    wltt 
woman    who    attacked    her 
Streets  NW  at  about  1:30  p 

Henrietta  Bradshaw,  of  131 
NW.  was  admitted  to  Washli^gton 
Center  after  she  was  stabbed 
about  11  ajn..  during  a  fight 
ment  with  a  woman  armed  w 
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Approximately    $923    was    s 
11  p.m.  Sunday  and  7:25  a.m. 
a  safe  Inside  the  Highs  dalr? 
Wisconsin  Ave.  NW. 

Pour  cases  of  liquor  and  H.896  In  cash 
and  checks,  with  a  total  value  of  $2,076,  were 
stolen  between  3:30  a.m.  and  12:30  p.m.  Sun- 
day from  Maocles  Restaurar  t.  2714  Good 
Hope  Rd.  SE,  according  to  Aljen  C.  Reed,  of 
Forestville. 
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Stanton  I'ark  Esso  Station, 
was  held  up  about  3:35  a.m. 
men   who  entered  the  ofBce 
attendant.  "Where's  the  phone, 
pulled  out  a  sawed-off  shotgun 
bills   from   the   attendant's 
caped  with  his  companion. 

Jacob  Garvin,  of  Washington 
shortly   after   3    a.m.   Saturday 
wielding  a  knife  who  approa 
Street  and  Virginia  Avenue 
forced  Garvin  to  hand  over 
watch,  then  fled  south  on  5tt 

E^mett  Johnson,  of 
up  early  yesterday  by  a  youn 
a  club  who  approached  him  ' 
of  17th  Street  NE  and  said 
removing  Johnson's  wallet, 
fled  on  foot. 

Sacks  Esso  station,  5501 
NE.  was  held  up  about  10:30 
two  men  who  drove  Into  t 
green  car.  Tlie  driver  polnte<l 
the  station  manager  and  den 
After    taking  the  bills   from 
the  pair  drove  away. 

James  Pettus,  of  WashlngUn 
about  12:15  p.m.  Sunday  by 
confronted   him    in   the    180< 
Street  NW.   One  of  them 
took  $2  in  bills  and  change 
escaped  with  his  companion 

Richard    Carretta,   of   Fall^ 
held    up    about    9:20   pjn 
men  who  approached  him  as 
in  the  1800  block  of  M  Stree: 
grabbed  him.  placed  an 
at  his  head  and  told  him  tc 
money.  After  removing  the 
retta's  wallet,  the  pair  fled 

William  T  Barnes,  of 
held  up  about  10:30  p.m 
youths,  two  brandishing  h 
rounded  him  at  Anacostia 
Street  NE.  "Give  me  that 
one  of  the  gunmen  and 
p>ocket8.  removing  the  mo 
all  the  cash,  the  trio  fled 

Robert  Leonard  Markle,  of 
was  held  up  early  Sunday 
entered  his  apartment  and 
The  Intruders  then  took  a 
money  and  his  car. 

Gertrude  D.  Diskln.  Loretti 
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Marie  Pli,  all  members  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint 
Joseph  of  Washington,  were  held  up  by  two 
youths  who  approached  them  about  8:05  p.m. 
Sunday  at  Rodman  Street  and  Reno  Road 
NW.  "Where  Is  Connecticut  Avenue?"  the 
youths  asked.  When  Miss  Hagarty  gave  them 
the  directions,  one  of  youths  drew  a  handgun 
and  said,  "This  Is  a  holdup."  The  pair  took 
purses  from  the  three  women. 

George  W.  Slckler,  of  Washington,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  about  10:40  p.m.  Saturday 
by  a  man  who  approached  him  from  behind 
In  the  1100  block  of  6th  Street  SE.  The  man 
forced  Slckler  to  hand  over  his  cash  and 
credit  cards  and  fled. 

Thomas  Lewis  Bonge,  of  Miami,  was  robbed 
of  a  large  amount  of  money  about  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  in  a  parking  lot  In  the  1400  block 
of  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.  Two  men  ap- 
proached Bonge  and  one  of  them  placed  a 
knife  at  his  throat  demanding.  "Give  me 
some  money."  Bonge  handed  them  his  cash 
and  the  pair  fled. 

James  Schweitzer,  of  Annapolis,  was  robbed 
about  12:30  a.m.  Saturday  while  he  was 
parked  In  his  truck  In  the  900  block  of  Mount 
Vernon  Place  NW.  A  young  man  climbed 
Into  the  truck,  yoked  Schweitzer  and  asked 
for  $10.  Schweitzer  replied  he  had  no  money 
and  Jumped  from  the  truck.  The  man  then 
drove  off  In  Schweitzer's  half-ton  pickup 
truck. 

Tina  C.  Carter,  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
by  two  youths  wielding  knives  who  ap- 
proached her  about  1 :50  p.m.  Sunday  at 
Sherman  Avenue  and  Irving  Street  NW.  "This 
is  a  holdup.  Give  me  your  handbag."  one  of 
them  told  her.  The  youths  fled  with  the 
purse. 

Richard  G.  Cooper,  of  Bladensburg.  was 
held  up  about  4  p.m.  Sunday  when  he  stopped 
at  the  Intersection  of  Kenllworth  and  Eastern 
Avenue  NE.  Two  men.  one  of  then  wielding  a 
small  handgun,  warned  Cooper,  "Don't  make 
any  funny  moves.  This  Is  for  real."  After 
taking  50  cents  from  Cooper,  the  men  fled. 

Josephine  Shipman.  of  3538  A  St.  SE. 
was  held  up  by  a  youth  who  approached  her 
near  her  apartment  building,  placed  a  knife 
at  her  side  and  ordered.  "Give  me  your  purse." 
Taking  the  cadh.  keys  and  papers,  the  youth 
fled  on  foot. 

Little  Tavern  diner.  630  North  Capitol  St.. 
NW.  was  held  up  by  a  man  who  entered  the 
shop  and  asked  the  clerk  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 
As  he  turned  to  fill  the  order,  the  man  said. 
"Give  me  the  money."  The  clerk  placed  the 
money  Into  a  bag  and  handed  It  to  the  gtin- 
man  who  grabbed  it.  fled  out  of  the  shop  and 
drove  off  in  a  white  car. 

High's  dairy  store.  2101  Rhode  Island  Ave. 
NE.  was  held  up  about  10:29  p.m.  Sunday  by 
two  young  men.  one  armed  with  a  revolver. 
"Get  away  from  the  cash  register. "  the  gun- 
man told  the  clerk.  He  then  Jumped  over  the 
counter  and  removed  the  bills  from  the 
register.  The  pair  fled  out  of  the  shop  and 
escaped  on  foot. 

High's  dairy  store.  4800  Georgia  Ave.,  was 
held  up  about  9:50  p.m.  Sunday  by  two  men 
who  asked  the  manager  for  a  pack  of  cigar- 
ettes. As  she  handed  him  the  cigarettes,  one 
of  the  men  drew  a  revolver  and  ordered.  "Get 
a  bag  and  put  all  the  money  In  It."  Grabbing 
the  sack  full  of  cash,  the  pair  ran  out  of  the 
store. 
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INCREASING  SUPPORT  FOR  METRIC 
CONVERSION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  across  the 
country  there  has  been  increasing  sup- 
port among  professional  engineers  for 
the  conversion  of  our  system  of  weights 
and  measures  to  the  metric  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  resolu- 
tions in  support  of  metric  conversion  by 
numerous  professional  societies  of  en- 
gineering be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 


tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Washington  Society  or  Engi- 
neers ON  THE  Metric  System 

When  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  were  the  leading  industrial  nations 
Of  the  world,  their  exports  of  capital  and 
manufactured  goods  were  in  such  demand 
that  they  could  be  exported  with  little  con- 
sideration of  the  systems  of  weights  and 
measures  In  use  In  the  Importing  countries. 
Now  there  are  many  highly  Industrialized 
nations  all  competing  In  the  world  market. 
The  US  and  the  UK  are  faced  with  stiff  com- 
petition especially  In  the  field  of  metal 
working  machinery  and  machinery  and  allied 
products.  Our  total  exports  are  declining  and 
we  have  an  adverse  balance  of  trade. 

The  UK  has  officially  embarked  on  a  ten 
year  conversion  program  aimed  at  Improv- 
ing her  competitive  position  in  the  world 
market.  Ninety  percent  of  the  world  Is  on 
the  metric  system  leaving  the  US  and  Can- 
ada (With  10 '^i  of  the  world  population)  the 
largest  countries  remaining  on  the  Inch- 
pound  system. 

By  Congressional  action  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  now  engaged  In  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  Impact  of  increasing  worldwide 
use  of  the  metric  system  on  the  US.  The  re- 
port to  the  Congress  will  be  the  basis  for 
possible  legislation.  Ease  of  calculation  in 
trade  and  Industry  and  ability  to  compete 
In  overseas  commercial,  industrial,  engi- 
neering and  scientific  activities  have  been 
cited  as  Justification  for  the  changeover. 

The  Washington  Society  of  Engineers  be- 
lieves that: 

(a)  An  educational  program  Is  desirable 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  metric  sys- 
tem. 

(b)  Engineering  and  technical  societies 
should  assist  the  Government  In  Its  current 
study. 

(c)  All  engineering  based  Industry  (such 
as  construction,  capital  goods,  machinery  and 
allied  products)  should  assist  the  Govern- 
ment In  Its  current  study. 

(d)  All  persons  whose  future  activities  will 
be  significantly  affected  by  a  decision  to  "go 
metric"  are  urged  to  consider  carefully  its 
impact  on  the  economic  health  of  the  coun- 
try. 

(e)  Legislation  will  be  required  to  fully 
implement  the  use  of  the  metric  system.  A 
period  of  dual  usage  will  be  necessary  with 
the  new  units  of  measure. 

RESOLtrriON  or  Denver  Branch  or  American 
Meteorological  Society 

Whereas,  The  Denver  Branch,  American 
Meteorological  Society,  believes  that  leader- 
ship of  the  United  Stotes  Is  being  Jeopardized 
by  the  lack  of  acceptance  of  an  international 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  the  Metric 
System,  and 

Whereas,  The  Universal  Standard  for  ob- 
servation, transmission,  forecasting  and  re- 
porting of  Meteorological  information  is 
based  upon  Metric  measurements  and 

Whereas,  A  broad-based  educational  pro- 
gram Is  required  to  inform  and  convince 
the  average  American  citizen  of  the  advan- 
tages of  converting  to  Metric  measure  and 
the  economic  and  social  Impacts  of  not  con- 
verting to  It.  and 

Whereas.  The  Meteorological  Profession 
Is  In  an  excellent  position  to  recommend 
action  to  political  and  economic  leaders  and 
to  Introduce  Metric  terminology  and  usage 
to    the    American    public,    therefore,    be    It 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Meteorologi- 
cal Society  adopt  a  policy  favoring  universal 
usage  of  the  Metric  System  in  the  United 
States  with  the  ultimate  objective  of  com- 
plete conversion  to  It.  ^ 

Resolved  further.  That  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  policy,  The  American  Meteoro- 
logical Society. 

1.  Urge  its  local  Chapters  and  members 
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to  Initiate  and  support  programs  which  pro- 
mote American  acceptance  of  the  Metric 
System. 

2.  Provide  educational  material  and  visual 
aids  to  local  chapters  for  their  use  in  promot- 
ing the  Metric  System  at  a  "grass  roots"  level. 

3.  Urge  local  chapters  and  members  to  ex- 
pose the  American  public  to  Metric  termi- 
nology by  a  gradual  transition  to  dual  re- 
porting of  weather  observations  and  fore- 
casts in  both  conventional  and  Metric  units 
on  radio,  television  and  newspaper.  This 
should  include  temperature,  barometric 
pressure.  precipitation  amounts,  wind 
speeds,   cloud    bases,   heights,  etc. 

4.  Support  the  Public  Law  90-472  Study 
being  conducted  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  by  adding  Professional  Meteoro. 
logical  emphasis  and  a  sense  of  urgency  to  It. 

Resolittion   of  Pikes   Peak  Chapter,  ACM 

Whereas,  The  Pikes  Peak  Chapter,  Associa- 
tion for  Computing  Machinery,  knowing  that 
all  the  other  major  countries  of  the  world 
either  now  use  or  are  in  the  process  of  con- 
verting to  the  Metric  System  of  weights  and 
measures,  believes  that  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States  will  be  served  by  a  like 
conversion,  and 

Whereas.  A  broad-based  educational  pro- 
gram Is  required  to  Indoctrinate  and  convince 
the  average  American  citizen  of  the  advan- 
tages of  converting  to  Metric  measure  and 
the  economic  and  social  Impacts  of  not  con- 
verting to  It.  and 

Whereas.  The  professional  members  of  this 
Association  are  in  an  excellent  position  Indi- 
vidually and  collectively  to  provide  the  lead- 
ership necessary  to  Influence  American  eco- 
nomic and  political  leaders  on  the  merits  of 
early  adoption  of  the  Metric  System,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Association  for  Com- 
puting Machinery  adopt  a  policy  favoring 
increased  usage  of  the  Metric  System  In  the 
United  States  with  the  ultimate  objective  of 
complete  conversion  to  It. 

Resolved  further,  that  In  the  promulgation 
of  this  policy,  the  Association  for  Computing 
Machinery 

1.  Urge  its  local  chapters  and  members  to 
initiate  and  support  programs  which  promote 
Increased  acceptance  of  the  Metric  System. 

2.  Provide  educational  material  and  visual 
aids  to  local  chapters  for  use  in  promoting 
the  Metric  System  at  "grass  roots"  level. 

3.  Develop  and  furnish  to  news  media  short 
fillers,  spot  announcements  and  film  clips 
that  will  promote  Metric  thinking. 

4.  Urge  Computer  Manufacturers,  pro- 
grammers and  users  to  consider  developing 
future  hardware  and  software  In  Metric  lan- 
guage to  save  cost  of  later  conversion. 

5.  Support  the  Public  Law  90-472  Study 
being  conducted  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  by  adding  emphasis  and  a  sense 
of  urgency  to  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Information  Sciences. 

RESoLtmoN  or  Pikes  Peak  Chapter  or 
American  Meteorological  Societt 

Whereas,  The  Pikes  Peak  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can Meteorological  Society,  believe  that  the 
economic,  political  and  military  world  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States  Is  being  Jeopard- 
ized by  the  lack  of  acceptance  of  an  interna- 
tional system  of  weights  and  meastires,  the 
Metric  System,  and 

Whereas,  The  Universal  Standard  for  ob- 
servation, transmission,  forecasting  and  re- 
porting of  Meteorological  information  is  based 
upon  Metric  measurements  and 

Whereas.  A  broad-based  educational  pro- 
gram Is  required  to  indoctrinate  and  con- 
vlnce<  the  average  American  citizen  of  the 
advantages  of  converting  to  Metric  measure 
and  the  economic  and  social  impacts  of  not 
converting  to  It,  and    .  _^ 

Whereas,  the  Metcrologlcal-ftofesslon  Is 
in  an  excellent  position  to  Influence  political 
and    economic    leaders    and    condition    the 


American  Public  to  Metric  terminology  and 
usage;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Meteorologi- 
cal Society  adopt  a  policy  favoring  uni- 
versal usage  of  the  Metric  System  in  the 
United  States  with  the  ultimate  objective 
of  complete  conversion  to  it. 

Resolved  further.  That  In  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  policy.  The  American  Meteorolo- 
gical Society 

1.  Urge  its  state  and  local  Chapters  and 
members  to  Initiate  and  support  programs 
which  promote  American  acceptance  of  the 
Metric  System. 

2.  Provide  educational  material  and  visual 
aids  to  local  chapters  for  their  use  In  promot- 
ing the  Metric  System  at  "grass  roots"  level. 

3.  Urge  local  Chapters  and  members  to  be- 
gin conditioning  the  American  public  to 
Metric  terminology  by  dual  reporting  weather 
observations  and  forecasts  in  both  conven- 
tional and  Metric  umts  on  radio,  television 
and  newspaper.  This  should  Include  tem- 
f>erature.  barometric  pressure,  precipitation 
amounts,  wind  speeds,  cloud  bases,  heights, 
etc. 

4.  Support  the  Public  Law  90-472  Study 
being  conducted  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  by  adding  Professional  Meteoro- 
logical emphasis  and  a  sense  of  tirgency  to  It. 


Resolution  or  Pikes  Peak  Chapter  or  Pko- 
rEssioNAL  Engineers  or  Colorado 

Whereas,  The  Executive  Committee,  Pikes 
Peak  Chapter  of  Professional  Engineers  of 
Colorado,  believe  that  the  economic,  polit- 
ical and  military  world  leadership  of  the 
United  States  is  being  Jeopardized  by  the 
lack  of  acceptance  of  an  international  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures,  the  Metric 
System  and 

Whereas,  The  engineering  profession  Is  in 
the  best  professional  position  to  Influence 
political  and  economic  leaders  on  the  merits 
of  early  adoption  of  the  Metric  System  and 

Whereas,  A  broad  based  educational  pro- 
gram is  required  to  Indoctrinate  and  con- 
vince the  average  American  citizen  of  the 
advantages  of  converting  to  Metric  measure 
and  the  ecotibmlc  and  social  Impacts  of  not 
converting  to  It;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers  adopt  a  policy  favor- 
ing Increased  usage  of  the  Metric  System  In 
the  United  Stotes  with  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  complete  conversion  to  It. 

Resolved  further.  That  In  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  policy,  the  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers 

1.  Urge  its  state  and  local  chapters  and 
members  to  Initiate  and  support  programs 
which  promote  universal  acceptance  of  the 
Metric  System 

2.  Provide  educational  material  and  visual 
aids  to  local  chapters  for  their  use  In  pro- 
moting the  Metric  System  at  "grass  roots" 
level 

3.  Provide  news  media  with  copy,  film 
clips  and  spot  announcements  promoting 
Metric  t])lnklng 

4.  Support  the  Public  Law  90-472  study 
being  conducted  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  by  adding  professional  engineer 
emphasis  and  a  sense  of  urgency  to  it. 

Resolution  or  Pikes  Peak  Post,  Societt  or 
American  Military  Engineers 

Whereas,  The  Peak  Post,  Society  of 
American  Military  Engineers,  believes  that 
the  military,  political  and  economic  world 
leadership  of  the  United  States  is  being  Jeop- 
ardized by  the  lack  of  acceptance  of  an  in- 
ternational system  of  weights  and  measures, 
the  Metric  System,  and 

Whereas,  A  broad-based  educational  pro- 
gram Is  required  to  Indoctrinate  and  con- 
vince the  average  American  citizen  of  the 
advantages  of  converting  to  Metric  measure 
and  the  economic  and  social  impacts  of  not 
converting  to  It,  and 


Whereas,  The  civilian  and  military  engi- 
neer members  of  this  Society  are  in  an  ex- 
cellent position  individually  and  collectively 
to  provide  the  leadership  necessary  to  In- 
fluence American  economic  and  political 
leaders  on  the  merits  of  early  adoption  of 
the  Metric  System,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  of  American 
Military  Engineers  adopt  a  policy  favoring 
Increased  usage  of  the  Metric  System  In  the 
United  States  with  the  ultimate  objective  of 
complete  conversion  to  it. 

Resolved  further.  That  In  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  policy,  the  Society  of  American 
Military  Engineers. 

1.  Urge  Its  local  posts  and  members  to 
Initiate  and  support  programs  which  pro- 
mote increased  acceptance  of  the  Metric  Sys- 
tem. 

2.  Provide  educational  material  and  visual 
aids  to  local  posts  for  their  iise  In  promot- 
ing the  Metric  System  at  "grass  roots"  level. 

3.  Develop  and  furmsh  to  news  media  short 
fillers,  spot  announcements  and  film  clips 
that  will  promote  Metric  thinking. 

4.  Support  the  Public  Law  90-^72  Study 
being  conducted  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  by  adding  engineering  emphasis 
and  a  sense  of  urgency  to  It. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 
ANNAPOLIS,  MD. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  an  address  given 
by  a  member  of  the  faculty,  J.  Winfree 
Smith,  at  the  St.  John's  College  com- 
mencement exercises  on  Jime  7.  A  quick 
glance  will  show  that  it  is  a  hard-hitting 
speech  which  describes  forcefully  the 
terrible  dangers  we  face  from  the  spread- 
ing spirit  of  lawlessness.  His  is  a  message 
that  deserves  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination. 

Following  the  address  are  editorials 
published  recently  in  the  Annapolis  Eve- 
ning Capital  and  the  Anne  Arundel 
Times  praising  the  students  of  St.  John's 
College  for  the  rational  and  restrained 
ways  they  have  chosen  to  express  their 
opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia.  Unique  in  the  Nation,  I  be- 
lieve, they  have  expressed  with  equal 
fervor  their  opposition  to  •violence  and 
disruption  of  campuses.  This  is  probably 
the  only  college  of  its  caliber  in  the  Na- 
tion that  continued  to  operate  on  a 
strictly  normal  schedule  right  through 
to  commencement  day.  Not  1  day,  or  even 
one  period  of  classes  was  missed.  The 
whole  college,  Instead,  engaged  volim- 
tarily  In  an  additional  day  of  study  of 
the  war  and  of  the  question  of  dissent. 
Students  and  faculty  all  sacrificed  a  Sat- 
urday of  their  own  time  for  these  special 
extra  classes. 

St.  John's  College  hopes  to  set  an  ex- 
ample that  others  may  follow.  Its  stu- 
dents and  faculty  are  striving  to  show 
that  (wlitical  opinion  can  be  expressed 
and  win  be  heard  without  violence  or 
other  forms  of  irrationaUty.  Students 
and  faculty  are  free  to  express  their 
views  as  individuals  or  in  groups,  but 
none  of  them  speaks  on  behalf  of  their 
college.  The  college  has  avoided  com- 
pletely taking  any  stand  on  any  political 
issue,  not  because  it  doesn't  care,  but 
because  it  recognizes  its  mission  to  pre- 
serve the  conditions  under  which  free- 
dom of  inquiry  can  thrive.  The  adminis- 
tration will  not  permit  Its  campus  to  be- 
come politicized.  It  Is  determined  that 
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everything  done  will  be  chaijacterized  by 
the  spirit  of  inquiry. 

There  is  one  point  on  wl^ch 
the  assistance  of  others.  It 
if  est  that  its  message  and 
law-abidingness    and    nonviolence 
getting  as  much  attention 
and  bombings  do.  It  is  for 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  St.  John 
ments  on  the  floor  of  the  U 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  foUows: 

COMICKNCKMKNT    AOOl  ZS8 

(By  J.  WlnXree  Smlti) 
In  a  church  near  London  Ihef'e  Is  a  plaque 
with  the  following  Inscription: 


it  needs 
niust  be  man- 
exsunple  of 
are 
as  burnings 
this  reason 
s  achieve- 
;3.  Senate, 
the  address 
the  Record. 


in 


things  sacred  In 

o.  Ishei 

F  oben  Shirley, 


'  demo!  Ished 


"In  the  year  1653.  when  all 

the  kingdom 
Were  either  profaned  or 
This  Church  was  built  by  Sir 

Baronet 
Whose  singular  praise  It  was 
To  do  the  best  things  In  the  w<  rst  times 
And  hope  them  In  the  most  cal  amltous. 

These  times  In  which  we  Ih  e  are  not  the 
worst  times  or  the  most  calami  ous.  But  they 
are  bad  times,  and  they  threa  en  worse  and 
more  calamitous  times.  In  the  United  States 
of  America  we  have  special  troubles  which 
arise  partly  from  our  power  aid  wealth,  but 
also,  and  maybe  consequentlj .  from  a  dis- 
respect for  law.  We  can  under  itand  how  for 
many  black  people  and  others  among  us 
"law"  means  only  an  lustrumeit  of  Injustice 
and  oppression.   It   has,  however,  been  the 

greatness  of  the  United  State^ i...„i 

society  to  have  combined  law 
to  have  made  freedom  posslbl;  . 
law,  which  Is  the  only  way  It  Is  possible 
We  must  think  both  of  the  coi  runon  law  and 
of  constitutional  law.  Murder  committed  by 
Black  Panthers  endsmgers  society;  committed 
by  police,  it  endangers  socle  ;y  even  more. 
Arson,  whether  committed  by  the  frustrated 
poor  in  ghettos  or  by  frustrated  students  on 
campuses,  is  as  criminal  as  aison  anywhere, 
and  13  not  to  be  Justified  is  a  form  of 
rhetoric.  There  can  be  no  freec^m  where  men 
fear  the  destruction  of  their 
external  means  of  living  them 
life  and  property  is  not  neceisarUy  a  hour 
geois  concern. 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
adopting  the  ConstltuUon  d^lared  In  the 
words  of  that  document  tha;  It  was  to  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Sometimes  those 
whose  very  powers  depend  up  an  the  Consti- 
tution speak  and  act  In  such  a|  way  as  to  con 
travene    It.    The    Congress    ta    passing 
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as  a  political 

and  freedom, 

by  means  of 


the 


Omnibus  Crime  Bill  of  1968  toay  have  been 
acting  In  response  to  the  mooi  of  the  people 
and  with  respect  for  one  kind  of  law.  But  in 
doing  so  they  were  also  clearl; '  attacking  the 
Independent  authority  of  the  Mupreme  Court. 
The  President,  when  recently  the  Senate  was 
about  to  vote  on  a  certain  nomination  to  that 
couxt,  referred  to  himself  as  'Ithe  one  person 
entnisted  by  the  Constitution  with  the  power 
of  appointment"  of  Supreme  Court  JusUces. 
He  was  forgetting  or  dellberaU  ly  ignoring  the 
ccnstltutloiuil,  and  by  no  meaas  nominal,  re- 
quirement that  such  appointment  be  made 
only  with  the  advice  and  cons  tnt  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Fxirthermore,  It  la  hard  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  those  who  tnOt  most  about 
law  and  order  are  not  deeplr  concerned  to 
preserve  the  law  contained  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  law  that  directly  protecU  specific 
fr^doms. 

Americans  who  would  not  have  their 
country  destroyed  will  respecl  both  the  com- 
mon law  and  constltutlona;  law  and  will 
respect  legal  process  for  the  removal  of  un- 
just law.  They  will  refuse  ta  be  "polarized" 
no  matter  who  may  be  pWylng  on  which 
of  their  passions  to  attract  them  to  this 
pole  or  repel  them  from  tha;.  In  independ- 
ence of  soul  they  wlU  not  al  ow  the  present 


confusion  of  good  and  evil  to  overwhelm 
their  power  to  discriminate  them. 

Many  teachers  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, as  weU  as  many  students,  are  de- 
termined that  those  institutions  shall  as 
such  become  active  in  political  affairs.  There 
may  be  occasions  when  such  Institutions 
have  to  act  politically.  For  Instance,  it  wotild 
surely  be  their  duty  to  resist  by  all  lawful 
political  means  a  measure  such  as  that  not 
long  ago  proposed  In  Congress,  though  not 
I>assed,  to  require  every  college  "to  adopt 
an  approved  code  of  conduct  for  its  stu- 
dents and  teachers  before  it  or  they  could 
be  eligible  for  federal  aid." 

The  reason  it  would  be  their  duty  la  that 
such  a  measure  would  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  educational  institution. 
A  college  Is  of  service  politically  exactly  by 
keeping  Itself  out  of  political  action.  It  is 
of  service  because  its  independence  does  not 
mean  indifference,  but  rather  the  occasion 
and  the  freedom  to  discuss  and  debate  po- 
litical Issues  with  rational  detachment,  which 
Is  the  only  way  to  obtain  light  upon  them. 

It  is  a  truly  amazing  thing  that  some 
teachers  and  students  don't  believe  in  such 
debate  or  the  posslbUlty  of  any  rational 
detachment.  They  have  become  champions 
of  blind  action.  Although  I've  never  seen  it 
defined.  I  suppose  that  the  name  "activists" 
sometimes  refers  to  such  champions.  The 
action  they  desire  they  often  call  "revolu- 
tion," which  is  also  not  defined,  but  it  seems 
to  mean  destroying  all  human  Institutions. 
There  is  an  echo  of  Marxism  in  this  though 
without  the  painstaking  Marxist  argument 
designed  to  show  that  In  capitalist  society 
all  law  and  government,  all  religious  and 
educational  institutions  are  derivative  from 
that  society  and  in  the  dialectic  of  history 
destined   to  be  destroyed  along  with  It. 

In  these  bad  times  we  who  belong  to 
this  small  college,  but  all  the  greater  for 
being  small,  often  feel  ourselves  to  be  like 
the  philosopher  in  the  6th  book  of  Plato's 
Republic  who  amid  the  circumstances  of 
actual  political  life  Is  like  one  "in  the  storm 
of  dust  and  sleet  which  the  driving  wind 
hurries  along."  If  we  retire  to  the  shelter  of 
a  wall,  it  Is  partly  to  get  a  place  where 
we  may  begin  to  see  and  understand  what 
is  going  on  in  that  storm  and  what  should 
and  could  be  done  about  it.  And  if  we  some- 
times manage  to  ignore  the  storm,  we  do  not 
consider  that  we  are  self-indulgent  for  there 
ia  a  seraph  that  constantly  whispers  to  us 
that  we  have  a  true  self  that  Is  above  the 
storm  and  that  knowledge  belongs  to  an- 
other world  and  Is  Itself  good.  Others  hur- 
rying past  may  call  to  us  to  leave  our 
shelter  and  Join  them.  They  think  It  Is  no 
time  for  business  as  usual.  They  do  not 
know  that  when  It  Is  a  question  of  the 
business  In  which  we  are  engaged  it  Is 
always  time   for  business  as  usual. 

Last  year's  commencement  speaker  re- 
ferred to  our  program  and  the  character  of 
our  studies  as  presupposing  the  authority  of 
Intellect.  Let  me  stress  the  word  "authority." 
The  authority  of  intellect  is  not  the  author- 
ity of  doctrine.  St.  John's  CoUege  has  no  au- 
thoritative doctrine.  But  It  Is  devoted  to  ask- 
ing questions  about  all  the  things  around  us. 
This  asking  of  questions  is  meaningful  not 
because  we  can  always  find  answers,  but  be- 
cause learning  occurs.  That  genuine  learning 
does  occur  means  that  the  intellect  is  not  a 
servant  or  an  instrument,  but  that  it  has 
authority. 

Graduates  of  the  Class  of  1970.  I  Wd  you 
do  the  best  things  In  these  bad  times  and  in 
the  worst  times,  if  such  should  overtake  you. 
Cultivate  temperance  In  political  Judgment 
and  action.  Cultivate  the  courage  to  stand 
firm  for  reason  and  sense  against  unreason 
and  nonsense.  Support  what  Justice  there  Is 
In  our  laws,  our  Institutions,  and  our  ways 
without  losing  sight  of  a  higher  Justice  by 
which  they  must  be  measured.  Be  intem- 
perate and  erotic  in  the  quest  for  wisdom  and 
understanding.  Value  charity  and  humility. 


since  he  who  hates  or  con4emns  his  brother 
abides  in  death,  as  someone  has  said. 

What  hope  can  I  offer  you  for  the  future 
of  this  earth?  I  do  not  know.  Things  do  not 
look  good.  The  future  Is  perhaps  not  as  much 
within  man's  hands  as  he  has  persuaded  him- 
self in  our  modern  era.  It  is,  of  course,  my 
own  belief  that  it  is  In  the  hands  of  a  benef- 
icent God.  and  that  Is  ground  for  hope.  If 
you  do  not  share  that  belief.  Is  there  some 
ground?  Ignorance  of  the  future  Is  not  reason 
for  despair,  but  neither  Is  It  reason  for  hope. 
Yet  I  would  pray  that  it  be  your  singular 
praise,  no  matter  how  bad  the  times,  not  only 
to  do,  but  to  find  It  possible  to  hope,  the 
best  things. 


Reason  Ovkr  Riot 
The  strong  antiwar  sentiments  among  stu- 
dents across  the  nation  have  apparently  left 
few  colleges  and  universities  Immune  from 
strikes,  demonstrations  and  violence  during 
these  troubled  times.  However,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege has  commendably  managed  to  rise  above 
the  throvrtng  of  rocks  and  bottles,  the 
shouted  obscenities  and  the  bitter  confronta- 
tions with  National  Guardsmen  and  police. 

This  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
apathy.  There  Is  little  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
that  the  St.  John's  student  body  is  as  op- 
posed to  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  as  are  the 
campuses  at  Berkeley.  College  Park  and  Kent. 
The  difference  is  the  manner  in  which  St. 
John's  has  chosen  to  channel  Its  protest. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  many  St.  John's 
students  participated  in  a  24-hour  peace  vigil 
that  was  carried  off  without  any  violent  in- 
cidents. Not  only  did  the  students  decide 
against  participating  In  the  student  strikes, 
they  voted  to  hold  an  extra  day  of  classes. 
On  Saturday,  seminars  on  the  Vietnam  War 
were  held  at  St.  John's.  There  was  no  need 
for  fixed  bayonets  or  tear  gas.  This  civilized 
approach  might  not  satisfy  the  appetite  for 
revolution  prevalent  among  campus  mili- 
tants, but  it  was  one  college's  way  of  choos- 
ing to  reason  rather  than  to  riot. 

And  It  is  through  reason  that  this  nation 
must  let  Its  leaders  know  how  it  feels  about 
our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
Occupying  and  burning  college  buildings,  vio- 
lent demonstrations  and  angry  shouting 
matches  are  unlikely  to  bring  any  results 
other  than  a  widening  of  the  gap  between 
those  who  feel  we  should  leave  Vietnam  and 
those  who  feel  our  presence  there  is  protect- 
ing the  world  from  communism. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  students  and  faculty 
of  St.  John's  College  that  they  chose  an  in- 
finitely more  responsible  route  to  air  their 
feelings  rather  than  to  subject  themselves 
and  a  fine  institution  to  the  turmoil  to  which 
all  too  many  colleges  have  fallen  prey  within 
the  past  weeks. 

"Wat  Ahead"  Is  More  Like  It 
Residents  of  Annapolis  who  sometimes 
look  askance  as  "way  out"  students  of  St. 
John's  College  peacefully  make  their  way 
througji  town  should  be  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  student*  are  more  "peaceful"  than 
"way  out." 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  unfortunate  reac- 
tion of  students  in  colleges  and  universities 
acnas  the  nation,  following  the  United 
States  Invasion  of  Cambodia.  Disorder,  de- 
struction, and  even  death,  were  everyday 
campus  occtirrences.  The  campus  of  St. 
John's  College,  both  in  Annapolis  and  Santa 
Pe,  New  Mex..  remained  calm. 

Which  Is  not  to  say  that  students  approved 
of  the  military  action.  On  the  contaary.  a 
letter  making  clear  their  opposition  was 
hand-delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege. But  the  same  letter  contained  a  pledge 
to  maintain  a  regular  schedule  at  the  col- 
lege. If  President  Nixon  did  not  reply  fa- 
vorably and  thankfully  to  what  is  surely  a 
rare  communication — and  Dean  Robert  A. 
Goldwln  of  St.  John's  College  knows  of  no 
such  response — the  President  is  remiss. 
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Instead  of  upheaval,  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty members  heard  two  authoritative 
speakers  discuss  both  sides  of  the  Cambodian 
issue.  An  orderly,  and  therefore,  fruitful, 
question  and  answer  period  followed. 

The  next  day.  a  Saturday,  students  and 
faculty  members  participated  In  a  seminar 
on  Vietnam.  Again,  two  poslUons — those  of 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam — were 
weighed. 

The  Students  of  St.  John's  College.  It 
would  seem,  are  not  so  "way  out"  after  all. 
"Way  ahead"  Is  a  more  accurate  term. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS  PACE 
DENIAL  OF  PROMISED  FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  low  level  of  funding  re- 
quested by  this  administration  for  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  has  gen- 
erated a  serious  and  deepening  crisis  in 
mental  health  care  in  this  Nation. 

If  any  Senator  feels  tliat  this  is  an 
"alarmist"  statement,  he  need  only  turn 
to  page  25  of  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  29,  1970,  for  direct  evidence  that  a 
serious  crisis  exists  for  the  future  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  all  across 
the  country. 

The  article,  entitled  "62  Mental  Health 
Centers,  Built  or  Expanded  With  Federal 
Approval,  Face  Denial  of  Promised 
Pimds,"  described  the  plight  of  one  cen- 
ter in  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey — the 
Rarltan  Bay  Mental  Health  Center — 
which  was  meant  to  serve  200,000  indi- 
viduals from  South  Amboy.  Woodbridge. 
Carteret,  and  Perth  Amboy.  The  center 
has  been  4  years  in  the  planning  and,  if 
funds  are  forthcoming,  will  provide  a 
day  hospital  program:  two  classrooms 
for  disturbed  children;  a  children's 
clinic;  an  adult  clinic  for  drug  addiction 
and  alcoholism;  six  poverty-area  cen- 
ters; a  24-bed  inpatient  ward  at  a  near- 
by hospital;  24-hour  crisis  walk-in  clinic; 
a  crisis  intervention  telephone  service; 
an  aftercare  clinic  for  patients  released 
from  State  hospitals;  as  well  as  family 
planning,  immunization,  and  prenatal 
care  services. 

This  is  not  a  Public  Health  official's 
dream,  Mr.  President,  but  a  well- 
thought-out,  carefully  conceived  pro- 
gram that  was  painstakingly  developed 
to  fulfill  a  definite  need.  And  now  we  are 
told,  if  funds  are  not  forthcoming,  the 
newly  constructed  building  may  be 
turned  over  to  the  police  to  use  as  a 
training  academy. 

Here  we  have  only  one  example  of  a 
crisis  that  affects  not  only  the  presfnt 
and  potential  patients  in  such  Centers 
but  also  the  professionals  who  staff  them 
and  who  worked  long  and  hard  to  devel- 
op the  urgently  needed  programs  that 
are  imderway  in  some  Centers  and  are 
planned  for  others.  I  might  add  that 
this  development  should  generate  a  crisis 
of  conscience  among  those  of  us  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  who  sponsored  and  voted  for 
the  Commimity  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  and  who  recently  voted  for  its  ex- 
pansion and  continuation. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times 
article  is  not  the  only  expression  of  con- 
cern I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  today. 

On  June  22,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mttskie)  also  provided  powerful  ar- 
guments for  providing  adequate  fimd- 


ing.  As  chaimum  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  was  deeply  moved 
by  the  distinguished  Senator's  argu- 
ments. He  spoke  as  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Elderly, 
but  his  statement  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  provides  very  spe- 
cific examples  of  the  liigh  cost  of  under- 
funding.  He  reminded  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  for  example,  that  if  Federal 
participation  in  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  is  allowed  to  stand  at 
this  low  level,  all  age  groups  will  be  af- 
fected— the  crisis  is  not  narrowly  limited 
to  any  one  population  group. 

Mr.  President,  the  mentally  ill  of  the 
Nation  do  not  need  buildings  constructed 
as  monuments  to  their  leaders'  concern; 
they  desperately  need  the  help,  treat- 
ment, and  care  that  was  promised  them 
under  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  of  1965  and  reemphasized  in 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Amendments  of  1969. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  to  con- 
struct buildings  with  Federal  funds  and 
then  render  those  same  buildings  inoper- 
able is  an  intolerable  waste  of  Federal 
funds,  time,  and  effort. 

I  feel  that  Senator  Muskie's  argu- 
ments for  increased  funding  for  the 
staffing  of  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  are  timely  and  provocative.  They 
deserve  our  widespread  attention  and 
consideration,  along  with  the  informa- 
tive article  in  the  New  York  Times. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  Hon.  Edmund  S. 
MusKiE,  "Entitled  in  Support  of  Appro- 
priations for  Staffing  of  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers"  and  New  York 
Times  article,  entitled  "62  Mental  Health 
Centers,  Built  or  Expanded  with  Federal 
Approval  Face  Denial  of  Promised 
Funds,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Edicttno  S.  Mitskie 

IN  Support  or  Appropriations  for  Stait- 

XNC     or     CoMMtrNrrr     Mental     Health 

Centers 

As  a  member  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  and  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Elderly,  I  am  most  con- 
cerned about  the  low  level  of  funding  re- 
quested for  the  staffing  of  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers. 

The  Administration  is  requesting  $60,100,- 
000  for  staffing  grants  to  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  In  1971.  an  Increase  of  $12.- 
560,000  oyer  the  1970  estimate.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  low  level  of  funding  appro- 
priated to  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters In  1970.  the  Natfbnal  Institutes  of  Men- 
tal Health  has  Informed  the  Committee  on 
Aging  that  they  now  have  $20,000,000  more 
approved  applications  for  staffing  grants  than 
they  can  fund. 

The  proposed  $60,100,000  wlU  provide  only 
continuation  grants  to  those  Centers  with 
staffing  grants  already  In  operation.  No  funds 
have  been  pr(^X)6ed  for  new  projects. 

This  ^has  serious  implications  for  the 
elderly  in  this  Nation  who  are  suffering  from 
varying  degrees  of  mental  disorders. 

Of  the  166  Centers  now  In  (^>eration 
thnmgbout  the  country,  only  30  have  spe- 
cial geriatric  programs.  It  Is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  elderly  are  already  on  the  low  end 
of  the  priority  ladder  in  Community  Mental 
Health  programs. 

This  may  be  true  because  It  Is  very  diffi- 
cult to  recruit  trained  professionals  to  work 
with  older  mentally  111  Individuals.  The  cure 


Is  less  dramatic — the  treatment  of  an  older 
person  makes  heavy  demands  on  the  time 
and  patience  of  workers,  therapeutic  gains 
are  usually  smaller  and  the  mental  Illness 
is  often  complicated  by  chronic  physical  ail- 
ments. 

It  takes  time  to  discover  what  Is  troubling 
an  older  person — perhaps  he  Is  hard  of  hear- 
ing and  the  psychiatrist  has  to  repeat  his 
questions  many  times,  his  so-called  "hallu- 
cinations" may  In  fact  be  due  to  an  advanced 
state  of  undetected  diabetes;  his  "wander- 
ings" and  loss  of  memory  may  be  the  result 
of  brain  damage  caused  by  a  stroke. 

Obviously,  specialized  treatment  programs 
are  necessary  for  these  older  patients.  Some 
already  In  practice  In  the  30  Centers  wltii 
geriatric  programs  Include:  sheltered  work- 
shops which  help  provide  the  older  patient 
with  a  sense  of  usefulness  and  worth,  co- 
ordinated medical  and  psychiatric  treatment 
In  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  actual 
mental  disorder  and  the  extent  of  physical 
Illness,  and  Intensive  outreach  services  to 
find  mentally  impaired  older  citizens  in  the 
community  and  make  them  aware  of  this 
service. 

Outreach  Is  a  most  Important  component 
of  any  service  program  for  recent  studies  in- 
dicate that  the  elderly  may  be  less  likely  to 
make  use  of  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters than  younger  persons.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  reports  that  any- 
where from  15  to  25  percent  of  elderly  per- 
sons living  in  their  own  residences  have 
some  degree  of  mental  disorder  and  that  a 
minimum  of  8  percent  of  these  individuals 
are  known  to  be  severely  disturbed.  Yet,  the 
number  of  aged  persons  using  outpatient 
psychiatric  clinic  services  is  only  2  percent 
of  the  overall  population. 

There  are  some  good  reasons  for  this  un- 
derutlllzation.  First,  older  people  are  fright- 
ened and  embarrassed  at  the  thought  of 
being  treated  for  mental  problems.  Second, 
many — especially  the  poor  and  the  Uolated — 
are  unaware  that  the  services  exist.  And 
third,  the  same  problems  keep  older  people 
Crom  taking  advantage  of  these  services 
which  keep  them  from  participating  In  other 
social  programs:  lack  of  income  and  poor 
transportation  facilities. 

Lack  of  adequate  staffing  for  community 
mental  health  centers  can  create  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  all. 

In  far  too  many  Instances,  the  elderly  per- 
son, directed  to  a  local  community  health 
center  by  family  or  friends,  arrives  at  that 
center  only  to  wait  for  hours  for  an  appoint- 
ment. After  a  cursory  examination  by  a  psy- 
chiatrist or  psychiatric  social  worker,  who 
probably  has  no  knowledge  of  geriatric  psy- 
chiatry and  who  is  overworked  because  the 
center  is  understaffed,  the  professional  de- 
cides that  there  is  nothing  that  he  can  do 
except  perhaps  prescribe  tranquilizers  for 
"depression"  as  the  elderly  person  is.  In  his 
opinion,  hopelessly  "senile." 

The  professional,  unfamiliar  with  geriatric 
psychiatry,  does  not  ask  about  eating  habits, 
social  contacts,  living  conditions,  or  physical 
health — nor  does  anyone  else  at  the  center. 
This  Is  not  due  to  unfeeling  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  staff.  It  happens  all  over  the 
country  In  every  outpatient  psychiatric 
clinic  or  mental  health  center  where  there  la 
not  a  specialized  geriatric  program  simply 
because  no  one  on  the  staff  Is  trained  to 
work  with  older  people. 

The  elderly  Individual  leaves  the  center 
discouraged  and  humiliated,  without  having 
his  problems  acknowledged  or  sdleviated.  Be 
is  not  likely  to  return  to  that  clinic  shoiild 
his  condition  worsen;  he  Is  much  more  likely 
to  end  up  In  a  state  mental  hospital  or  nurs- 
ing home,  at  great  expense  to  State  and  Fed- 
eral government. 

We  must  also  consider  the  relationship 
between  the  lack  of  adequate  commimity 
mental  health  centers  and  the  increasing 
efforts  of  State  mental  hospitals  to  rehabili- 
tate elderly  patients.  In  the  past  ten  years. 
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most  have  stopped  the  practice  of  "dipiplng 
older  patients  into  back  wards  to  " 
with   no  care   for   years.   They   are 
great  efforts  to  get  these  patients 
the  community. 

This  Is  a  most  welcome  developmei^t 
ever   we   must  consider   what 
means  to  the  older  person  who 
years  in  a  mental  hospital. 

Because    there    is   often   no   place 
outside  community  where  an  older 
patient  can  continue  his  rehabilitative 
ment,    to   him   the   "community 
nursing   home   where   he   more  thali 
receives    custodial    cace — that    is 
Thus.  aU  of  the  rehabiUtaOve  eflortj 
SUte  hospital  are  wasted  and  the 
finds  himself,  In  effect,  in  another  " 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
estimates  that  bS^c  of  the  residents 
ing  homes  and  related  facilities  serving 
chronically  ill  are  mentally  impalre<i 
searching  a   forthcoming   report   on 
Health  and  the  Elderly,  the  Committee 
Aging  staff  found  that  this  may 
conservative   estimate.   When   asked 
Committee  staff  for  the  number  of 
impaired  persons  residing  in  their 
several  nursing  home  administrator: 
that  at  least  75  T  of  the  patient  populatli 
was  mentally  Impaired  to  some 
that  25-40"^    were  severely  dlsturbell 

Many  of  these  people  could  be  tn  ated 
the  community — if  there  were  facilities 
the  community  to  treat  them. 

The    Community   Mental   Health 
were  meant  to  be  Just  such  facUitlei 
Centers  were  adequately  staffed  with 
personnel,  thousands  of  Federal 
dollars  could  be  saved  In  Instltutiotial 
alone.   Hundreds   of  thousands   of 
uals — young  and  old — could  be 
the  agony  of  mental  Illness. 

When  I  talk  about  saving  the 
Federal  Government  thousands  of  dt>llars 
Is  not  wishful  thinking.  The  most 
timated  cost  of  mental  illness  in  th  > 
States — 1963 — was    $7    billion    of 
coBt  of  all  Illness.  More  than  S2  billion 
spent  directly  for  hospital  and  physic 
Ices  and  the  remaining  $5  billion 
estimated  economic  losses  In  produdtlvlty 
persons  who  died  or  became  disab 
result  of  mental  Illness. 

As  of  mld-1963  In  the  United 
292.000  persons  aged  65  and  over 
tal  disorders  were  resident  In  long 
stitutions — state  mental  hospitals 
the  aged,   nursing  homes  and 
hospitals.  The  only  place  that  nui^ber 
decreased  has  been  the  State  mental 
All  other  long-stay  facilities  have 
their  mentally  111  a^ed  population. 

State  and  Federal  Ctovemments 
vidlng    expensive    Instltutlontd 
great   many  elderly  persons   who 
caj-ed    for   while   living   In   their   o^vn 
dences  If  there  were  adequately 
munlty  Mental  Health  Centers  to 
Although  as  Chairman  of  the 
tee  on  Health  of  the  Elderly.  I  am 
concerned   with   problems  of  the 
must   not   forget  that   limited   funjding 
Community  Mental  Health  Oenten 
feet  all  age  groups. 

The  Administration  proposal  cal^s 
new  projects  for  1971.  The  meaning 
no  new  services  for  the  elderly,  childien 
agers,  young  mothers  or  worklngmec . 
When  we  consider  the  mounting 
of  day-to-day  living  in  our  socie  y 
we  cannot  afford  to  deny  the  cane 
promised. 

I  urge  that  the  level  of  funding 
of   Community   Mental    Health    Caters 
raised  to  fund  at  least  $20,000,000 
approved  applications  for  staffing 
the  development  ot  new  projects 
Americana  suffering  from   mental 
Only  then  will  the  Community  Mentjal 
Centers  Act  be  properly  Implement  sd 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  29,  1970] 
62     Mental     Health     Centeks.     Buh-t     or 

Expanded    WrrH    Federal    Appboval,    Pack 

Denial  or  Promised  Funds 

(By   Sandra  Blakeslee) 

Citizens'  groups  interested  In  mental 
health  in  100  communities  around  the  coun- 
try are  waiting  In  suspense  to  hear  from  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  next  few  days 
whether  years  of  painstaking  work  will  end 
in  disappointment. 

Each  community  has  either  Just  built  a 
new  neighborhood  mental  health  center  or 
has  made  plans  to  expand  an  existing  one. 
Each  has  had  Its  project  approved  for  staffing 
funds  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  Each  has  raised  the  necessary  match- 
ing local  money. 

But  Interviews  with  local  and  Federal 
officials  in  recent  days  have  disclosed  that 
only  38  of  the  projects  will  receive  the 
promised  Federal  grants. 

The  62  others,  the  Government  has  de- 
cided, will  be  left  to  dispose  of  what  they 
have  done  as  best  they  can.  In  some  cases 
that  virlll  mean  abandoning  the  projects 
altogether. 

The  financial  dilemma  facing  these  com- 
munity groups  and  the  officials  In  Washing- 
ton who  encoiu-aged  them  demonstrates  the 
complexities  and  frusUatlon  of  Federal-local 
cooperation  at  a  time  of  economic  fluctua- 
tion. 

TWO    FIDntAL    POLICIES 

It  is  Federal  policy  to  promote  local  initia- 
tives. It  is  also  Federal  policy  to  hold  down 
Government  spending.  The  new  mental 
health  projecu  were  caught  in  between. 

One  of  them,  the  Raritan  Bay  Mental 
Health  Center  at  Perth  Amboy,  NJ.,  has 
generated   wide   community   approval. 

"We  have  had  every  community  action 
group  going  supporting  us  on  this  thing," 
said  Dr.  Robert  P.  Nenno,  Interim  director  of 
the  center.  "We've  covered  every  angle  we 
could  think  of  in  terms  of  supplying  the 
mental  health  needs  of  the  people  In  the 
community." 

The  new  center,  constructed  at  Federal  ex- 
pense and  meant  to  serve  200,000  people 
from  South  Amboy,  Woodbrldge  and  Carteret 
as  well  as  Perth  Amboy,  has  taken  four  years 
to  plan.  Dr.  Nenno  said. 

The  center  is  to  provide  a  day  hospital  pro- 
gram: two  classrooms  for  disturbed  chil- 
dren; a  children's  clinic:  an  adult  clinic; 
clinic  for  drug  addiction  and  alcoholism; 
six  poverty-area  centers;  a  24-bed  Inpatient 
ward  at  a  nearby  hospital;  a  24-hour  crisis 
walk  in  clinic:  a  crisis  intervention  telephone 
service:  an  aftercare  clinic  for  patients  re- 
leased from  state  mental  hospitals;  and  fam- 
ily planning.  Immunization  and  prenatal 
care  services. 

$592,000    IN    LOCAL   rUNDS 

The  price  to  the  community  for  these 
mental  health  services  is  $592,000  for  the 
first  year.  The  money  has  been  raised.  Some 
people  have  been  hired,  others  have  been 
promised  Jobs.  But  now  the  Federal  con- 
tribution, $808,000,  Is  in  doubt. 

"We're  in  the  ridiculous  and  disgraceful 
position  of  having  a  building  and  maybe  not 
being  given  the  operating  money  that  was 
promised,"  said  George  Otlowski.  supervisor 
of  Middlesex  County. 

If  the  Raritan  Bay  Mental  Health  Center 
does  not  get  the  Federal  grant,  Mr.  Otlowski 
said,  the  new  two-story  building  with  its 
polished  halls  and  brick  facade  may  be 
turned  over  to  the  police  for  use  as  a  train- 
ing academy. 

How  did  all  this  happen?  According  to  offi- 
cials at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  and  at  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  the  answer  is  a  case 
study  in  the  pull  and  haul  of  Federal  budget- 
making. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1970,  which  ends  tomor- 


row, the  mental  health  institute  was  al- 
located about  $47.5-mlllion  in  staffing  grants 
to  mete  out  to  both  continuing  centers  that 
had  been  guaranteed  aid  and  to  new  or  ex- 
panding center'  that  had  only  been  promised 
aid.  After  the  continuing  progranns  were  ac- 
commodated,  $19.3-mlllion   was   left. 

135    NEW    REQUESTS 

During  the  fiscal  year,  125  new  grant  re- 
quests were  made  and  approved  by  a  review- 
ing committee  at  the  Institute.  The  com- 
mittee considered  only  whether  the  com- 
munity projects  were  ready  to  get  under  way. 
But  the  $19.3-mlllion  would  fund  only 
63  of  these  projects.  To  pay  for  all  125,  the 
institute  said,  an  addiUonal  $20-mllllon 
would  have  been  necessary.  In  the  past  the 
extra  money  might  have  been  advanced  from 
the  next  fiscal  budget,  but  this  time  no 
funds  were  available. 

Of  the  63  projects  that  will  be  funded, 
25  have  already  been  notified.  Thus  38  "win- 
ners" and  62  "losers"  are  still  waiting  to  be 
told. 

According  to  officials  at  the  institute,  de- 
cisions on  which  projects  would  receive  funds 

were  based  on  such  factors  as  participation 
in  model  cities  programs  (affiliated  centers 
were  given  priority)  and  need  as  determined 
by  state  recommendations.  An  attempt  was 

made  to  give  each  state  at  least  one  grant, 
officials  said.  Politics,  they  said,  played  no 

part  in  the  choices. 

In  his  1971  budget  message  last  January, 
President  Nixon  asked  for  no  new  construc- 
tion  funds   for   community   mental    health 

centers  but  he  did  request  $60.1 -million  for 
staffing  grants. 

Thus  at  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  the 
institute  had  money  in  the  new  fiscal  budget 
to  pay  for  new  staffing  grants.  But  that  is  not 
the  case.  The  funds  will  go  to  continuing 
programs,  which  the  Institute  Is  obligated  to 

support. 

ACTION  BT  CONGRESS 

As  another  complicating  factor.  Congress 
has  amended  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Act  to  authorize  increased  spending  (As  dis- 
tinct from  appropriating  Increased  funds) 
for  construction  and  staffing  of  neighborhood 
mental  health  centers. 

Despite  the  tight  budget,  institute  officials 
say.  Congress  has  thus  encouraged  communi- 
ties to  keep  planning,  building  and  expand- 
ing mental  health  centers. 

The  authorized  funds  have  not  and  may 
not  ever  come  through,  the  officials  say.  but 
they  are  now  obligated  to  make  provisions  for 
grants  at  the  new.  more  expensive  levels. 

President  Nixon,  as  he  signed  the  legisla- 
tion last  March,  voiced  reservations,  saying 
he  thought  that  it  would  raise  false  hopes 
and  that  Congress  could  not  be  expected  to 
appropriate  the  authorized  funds. 

The  President's  budget  request  of  $60.1- 
milllon  is  now  before  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  Informed  sources  at  the 
institute  are  hopeful  that  Congress  will  In- 
crease their  appropriations  despite  the  Presi- 
dent's objections. 

But  what  Congress  appropriates  and  what 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ultimately  allo- 
cates, they  say,  may  be  two  quite  different 
figures. 

Meanwhile,  in  Perth  Amboy  and  presum- 
ably other  communities  awaiting  word  on 
the  fate  of  their  mental  health  projects, 
suspense  is  beginning  to  be  colored  by  bitter- 
ness. 

"It  is  quasi-criminal,"  Mr.  Otlowski  said, 
"to  give  people  this  kind  of  hope,  to  put 
up  the  building  and  then  have  it  stand  there 
like  some  monument  for  pigeons." 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
MANSFIELD 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  has 
served  as  majority  leader  longer  than 
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anyone  else  In  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Is  itself  a  fine  testament  to  his 
leadership. 

But  as  one  listens  to  the  tributes  which 
are  now  being  paid  to  Mike  Mansfield, 
it  is  most  strilcing  that  a  prominent  polit- 
ical leader  is  Imown  by  such  qualities  as 
courtesy,  gentlemanliness,  patience,  and 
fairmindedness.  These  warm  endorse- 
ments come  from  political  opponents  as 
well  as  from  fellow  Democrats. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  For  Mike  Mans- 
field, as  much  as  any  other  man  who 
has  served  in  this  body,  combines  the 
qualities  of  decency  and  strength.  His 
kindness,  his  fairness,  and  his  patience 
have  truly  been  the  source  of  his  great- 
ness in  the  political  life  of  our  Nation. 

I  join  my  colleagues  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  for  the  service  he  has 
rendered  this  body.  Above  all,  I  wish  to 
thank  Mike  Mansfield  for  being  the  man 
that  he  is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  The  hour  of  11  o'clock  having 
arrived,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R. 
15628,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

PRIVILEGE   OF   THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  during  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  debate  on  the 
pending  business,  I  may  have  the  assist- 
ance of  three  staff  members :  Mr.  Norvill 
Jones,  Mr.  Bob  Dockery,  and  Mr.  Tom 
Dine,  two  of  whom  being  from  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  other  of 
whom  being  my  legislative  assistant  for 
foreign  affairs  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  pending  amendment  is  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  on  which  there 
Is  a  time  limit  of  1  hour,  starting  now. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  whose  con- 
trol? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  the  majority  leader,  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  total  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church). 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  wish  to  coosiune  out 
of  the  time  allotted  to  me  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  Is 
now  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  among 
other  things  that  are  disturbing  about 
the  present  language  of  section  three  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  is  the 
possibility  that,  under  that  section  as  it 
stands.  South  Vietnamese  forces  would 
be  prohibited  from  entering  Cambodia. 
This  may  not  be  the  Intent  of  the  spon- 
sors; but  the  intent  of  the  sponsors  is  not 
clear  from  the  wording  of  section  three. 
The  present  language  that  requires  that 
no  funds  be  spent  "to  provide  persons  to 
engage  in  any  combat  activity  in  support 
of  Cambodian  forces."  Is  a  South  Viet- 
namese soldier  who  enters  the  ssuictu- 
aries  acting  "in  support  of  Cambodian 
forces"?  Suppose  that  these  sanctuaries 
harbor  men  and  materiel  which  could 
be  used  against  either  U.S.  and  allied 
forces  in  Vietnam  or  the  Government  of 
Cambodia? 

Beyond  the  immediate  circumstances 
In  Southeast  Asia,  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  as  it  stands  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  future  of  regional 
security.  The  other  side  in  the  conflict 
has  adopted  no  such  strictures.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
Cambodia  are  receiving  support  from  the 
Soviets  and  the  Chinese.  While  they  are 
engaged  in  a  war  of  expansion,  one 
would  certainly  not  call  these  North 
Vietnamese  forces  "mercenaries."  There 
is  little  doubt  that  they  are  there  because 
their  government  considers  it  in  their  in- 
terest to  be  in  Cambodia.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  they  would  not  be  there  if 
Chinese  and  Soviet  support  to  North 
Vietnam  did  not  make  it  possible.  But 
they  choose  to  engage  in  "regional  ag- 
gression." 

If  we  wish  to  look  to  a  future  in  which 
regional  security  arrangements  can  be 
substituted  for  an  American  presence, 
then  we  must  keep  open  the  option  of 
the  President  to  assist  nations  desirous 
of  joining  together  for  mutual  security — 
a  principle,  I  might  point  out,  that  has 
been  enshrined  in  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Now  I  suspect  that  the  objection  to 
this  line  of  reasoning  is  that  we  should 
not  pay  large  allowances  and  bonuses  to 
third  country  forces  in  order  to  obtain 
their  combat  support  in  Cambodia.  I 
agree  with  that. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  analysis  of 
the  inutility  of  mercenaries  is  that  of 
Machiavelli  as  set  forth  in  The  Prince. 
I  think  it  useful  to  quote  from  Machia- 
velli on  the  subject  of  mercenaries. 

If  a  Prince — 

Machiavelli  wrote: 
continues  to  base  his  government  on  mer- 
cenary armies,  he  will  never  be  either  stable 
or  safe:  they  are  disunited,  ambitious,  with- 
out discipline,  disloyal,  valiant  among 
friends,  among  enemies  cowardly  .  .  . 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  they  have  no 
love  for  you  nor  any  cause  that  can  keep 
them  m  the  flelcf"  other  than  a  little  pay, 
which  is  not  enough  to  make  them  risk  death 
for  you.  They  are  eager  to  be  your  soldiers 
as  long  as  you  are  not  carrying  on  war,  but 
when  war  comes,  eager  to  run  away  or  to 
leave. 

According  to  Machiavelli,  mercenaries 
have  no  cause  that  can  keep  them  in 
the  field  other  than  a  little  pay.  This  is 


certainly  not  true  of  South  Vietnamese 
forces  who  enter  Cambodia  in  defense 
of  their  coimtry.  This  is  certainly  not 
true  of  the  Khmer  forces,  nor  is  it  true 
that  those  forces  are  unwilling  to  risk 
death. 

I  share  Machlavelli's  view  that  the  use 
of  mercenaries  is  likely  to  be  ineffective 
and  even  ruinous.  Mercenaries,  in  his 
understanding  of  that  term,  should  not 
be  supported  by  the  United  States  in 
Southeast  Asia— or  anywhere  else,  for 
that  matter. 

Unfortunately,  section  3  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  is  now 
drafted  so  broadly  as  to  raise  doubts 
about  whether  we  can  act  to  make  it 
possible  for  even  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  enter  Cambodia  as  part  of  their  own 
defense. 

The  broad  language  also  raises  doubts 
about  whether  we  could  support  ethnic 
Cambodians,  such  as  the  Khmer  forces, 
who  wish  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  their 
own  coiuitry  from  invasion  and  who,  in 
no  sense,  should  be  considered  mercen- 
aries. The  Khmer  are  highly  motivated, 
well  trained  and  sui  extremely  effective 
fighting  force.  Moreover,  they  are  fully 
integrated  into  Cambodian  forces;  smd, 
although  their  numbers  are  not  large — 
perhaps  2,000 — they  are  now  a  signifi- 
cant element  in  their  country's  defense. 
They  receive,  for  their  efforts,  $56  per 
month,  hardly  a  mercenary  wage.  If  any- 
thing, the  Blhmer  tribesmen  more  closely 
resemble  the  case  of  Americans  residing 
abroad  returning  to  the  Colonies  to  fight 
the  British. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  bo- 
nuses and  allowances  as  the  device  by 
which  we  convert  foreign  troops  into 
mercenaries.  I  share  the  sponsors'  ab- 
horrence at  the  enrichment  of  foreign 
oflBcers  to  induce  them  to  fight  in  South- 
east Asia.  But  section  three  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  does  not 
mention  bonuses  said  allowances.  It  does 
use  the  word  "provide,"  and  that  is  a 
much  broader  term  than  objection  to 
bonuses  and  allowances  would  suggest. 
It  is  curious,  in  fact,  that  the  drafters 
of  the  Cooper -Church  amendment  were 
quite  precise  in  their  wording  of  section 
two,  where  they  speak  of  "compensation 
or  allowances,"  while  they  are  strangely 
vague  in  section  three. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we 
want  to  assure  that  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  will  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  legitimate  support  to  forces  sent  to 
Cambodia  by  their  own  governments  and 
in  the  interest  of  their  own  governments, 
we  must  adopt  the  pending  amendment. 
We  should  not  now,  when  we  are  disen- 
gaging from  Southeast  Asia,  pass  into 
law  a  prohibition  that  could  diminish  the 
prospects  for  regional  security  arrange- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  this  body  con- 
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cerning  military  affairs,  upon  his  very 
logical  and  persuasive  statement.  I  wish 
to  luiderscore  particularly  his  point  that 
subparagraph  ^2)  of  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  speaks  directly  |ln  terms  of 
paying  the  " compensation i  on  allow- 
ances" of  personnel  in  Gambia. 

As  he  says,  if  subparagraph  (3)  were 
directed  only  to  the  "merc^ary"  issue, 
so-called,  an  emotional  ar 
has  been  thrown  out,  it  see: 
the  authors  would  have  used  the  words  or 
phrase  •compensation  or  allowances." 
But  they  did  not.  They  used 
guage  in  subparagraph  ( 3  > , 
pending  amendment  is  dire<lted 

The  distlngxiished  Senator  [from  Wash 
ington   I  Mr.  Jackson)    po: 
the  reach  of  subparagraph 
Church-Cooper  language  is 
much  broader  than  the  so 
cenary  argimient. 

Mr.  President,  in  \iew  of 
Itation  and  the  fact  that  I  presented  my 
principal  argimients  for  the  amendment 
only  yesterday,  I  shall  not  sp(  ak  at  length 
this  morning  but  I  shall  res(  rvt  some  of 
the  allotted  time  in  order,  perhaps,  to 
respond  later  to  arguments  heX  may  be 
presented   against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  me  3  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presid<  nt,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguish  >d  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  one 
principal  obstacle  remalnini;  at  present 
in  the  Cooper-Church  amenc  ment.  In  my 
view,  is  the  attempt  to  undermine  the 
Guam  doctrine,  the  Nixon  doctrine.  And 
while  we  disagree  respectfiilly  here  on 
the  meaning  of  the  amendment,  I  cannot 
help  coming  to  the  conclusion  myself 
that  it  is  not  wise  for  the 
tempt  to  amend  an  Executivl 
policy  of  this  kind,  in  this 

The  essence  of  the  Nixo: 
that  Asians  should  be  allowed  to  help 
Asians,  that  we  should  withdraw  from  our 
commitments  on  the  territories  of  Asian 
nations.  { 

The  President  has  kept  hi^  promise  to 
withdraw  from  Cambodia.  And  that  is  a 
fact — an  indisputable  and  incontrovert- 
ible fact. 

He  has  again  kept  his  promise ;  and  this 
expedites  the  end  of  the  w|u-. 

If  the  GrifBn  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
I  see  no  personal  objection  toj  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  However,  it  has  to 
be  said  that  the  President  jendorses  no 
amendment.  I 

I  know  of  no  change  in  the  position 
of  the  White  House.  But^if  the  Griffin 
amendment  Is  agreed  to,  it  keems  to  me 
that  the  Cooper-Church  anfendment  no 
longer  prevents  Asians  fii)m  helping 
Asians.  And  in  view  of  the  either  aspects 
of  the  amendment,  it  does  indeed  pro- 
tect the  right  of  the  Presideit  to  protect 
American  forces  in  South^t  Asia  in 
the  process  of  withdrawal,  i 

But  without  the  GrifBn  aniendment,  of 
course  the  reverse  is  true.  Therefore,  I 
would  hope  that  many  of  ou  r  colleagues, 
including  those  who  favor  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  would  find  it  pos- 
sible to  support  the  Griffin  funendment. 
It  Is  reasonable.  It  is  just.  It :  s  in  keeping 
with  the  national  policy  em.  nciated  and 
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broadly  supported  in  the  United  States. 
And  as  I  said  yesterday,  with  respect  to 
the  argument  of  mercenaries,  we  so 
readily  fall  into  semantic  traps  in  our 
debates  in  the  Senate. 

The  Poles  who  went  to  Scotland  to 
train  and  then  returned  to  the  continent 
of  Europe  were  not  mercenaries.  At  least 
the  Scottish  girls  did  not  so  regard  them. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired.    

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  free 
French  who  returned  to  the  territories 
of  Europe  were  not  mercenaries. 

VE  Day  was  not  an  invasion  or  threat 
to  free  peoples. 

When  the  United  Nations  moved  to 
repel  aggression  in  Korea,  not  only  the 
United  States  went  there,  but  other  na- 
tions also  did  the  same. 

The  Turks  who  went  there  were  not 
mercenaries. 

The  Colombians  who  went  there  were 
not  mercenaries. 

I  have  never  heard  anyone  say  that  the 
South  Koreans  are  mercenaries  because 
of  their  participation  in  South  Vietnam. 
It  is  a  matter  of  Asians  helping  Asians. 

And  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand the  point  of  this  matter,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  intransigent,  that  we 
cannot  accept  this  kind  of  amendment 
because  we  do  not  want  mercenaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  finally,  it 
is  my  hopj,  as  I  have  said  many  times, 
that  the  Senate  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  itself  on  the  war.  But  I  do 
not  see  why  the  Senate  would  want  to 
express  Itself  in  such  terms  as  to  tie  the 
hands  of  Asians  In  an  effort  to  main- 
tain, If  possible,  what  is  left  of  the  neu- 
trality of  Cambodia,  in  an  effort  to  let 
the  Thais  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
help  the  Cambodians. 

I  do  not  think  the  United  States  should 
be  in  there.  I  am  glad  they  are  out.  I 
would  not  favor  their  return.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  U.S.  ground  forces  are  not  go- 
ing to  return  to  Cambodia.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  said  so. 

This  administration  has  maintained 
its  credibility.  It  has  kept  its  promises.  It 
is  keeping  Its  promises. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  said  the 
other  day,  he  hopes  that  the  President 
will  aimounce  this  year  even  greater 
withdrawal  of  forces  from  Vietnam  than 
heretofore  indicated. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  in  that  expres- 
sion of  that  hope,  if  it  Is  at  all  possible. 
The  sooner  we  get  out,  the  better. 

Our  differences  are  not  in  the  gocUs  of 
our  people.  Our  differences  are  in  the 
way  to  achieve  them  and  in  how  the 
Senate  expresses  its  wishes. 

I  believe  the  Senate  can  express  Its 
wishes  without  damaging  the  President's 
position  if  we  make  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  far  more  palatable  and  ac- 


ceptable by  accepting  the  Griffin  amend- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Seimtor 
from  Michigan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  Air, 
Gravel).  The  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  said  that 
the  Nixon  doctrine's  essence  is  that 
Asians  should  help  Asians. 

Nothing  in  the  Cooper-Church  sunend- 
ment  would  prevent  Asians  from  helping 
Asians.  Nothing  in  its  prevents  Thailand, 
if  it  deems  it  to  be  in  its  own  national 
interest,  from  sending  Thai  troops  into 
Cambodia  to  assist  the  Lon  Nol  regime. 
Nothing  in  it  prevents  South  Vietnam,  if 
it  deems  it  to  be  in  its  own  interest,  from 
sending  South  Vietnamese  troops  into 
Cambodia  to  support  Cambodian  forces. 

In  fact,  the  only  requirement  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  is  that  the 
United  States  not  hire — I  repeat,  not 
hire — these  troops  to  fight  in  Cambodia. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  ob- 
jects to  the  use  of  the  term  "merce- 
naries." Yet,  I  submit  that  this  is  the 
definition  of  the  term. 

Perhaps  the  United  States  should  em- 
bark upon  a  policy  of  hired  guns  in 
Southeast  Asia,  but  I  personally  do  not 
think  so.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  grave  na- 
tional mistake.  It  would  be  an  indirect 
way  of  injecting  ourselves  deeper  into  the 
Cambodian  flank  of  the  Indochina  war 
via  the  process  of  creeping  involvement; 
its  profound  political  implications  should 
be  carefully  considered  and  weighed. 

The  Church-Cooper  amendment  pro- 
hibits the  President  from  embarking  up- 
on a  policy  of  hiring  mercenaries  in  Cam- 
bodia by  secret  arrangements,  as  was 
done,  in  fact,  with  respect  to  the  Korean, 
Philippine,  and  Thai  troops  that  were 
sent  into  South  Vietnam. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  pre- 
scribes, in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion that,  if  the  President  chooses  to  con- 
vert the  Nixon  doctrine  into  a  policy  of 
"Hessians  Unlimited,"  he  shoiUd  come 
to  Congress  and  present  his  case,  and 
ask  for  congressional  concurrence.  That 
is  after  all,  what  the  Constitution  in- 
tended. 

If  we  are  to  perform  our  duty  under 
the  Constitution,  then  we  should  reject 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  one  other  point 
about  the  so-called  Nixon  doctrine.  The 
minority  leader  says  we  would  be 
tampering  with  a  Presidential  doctrine 
if  we  left  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
in  its  present  form.  It  Is  his  position  that 
Presidential  doctrines  should  be  self  im- 
plementing and  that  Congress  should 
have  no  role,  other  than  accepting  en 
toto  the  doctrine  as  pronounced  by  the 
President  I  submit  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  the  Constitution 
lays  upon  the  Congress  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  to  participate  in  the  defini- 
tion and  implementation  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine  or  any  other  Presidential  decla- 
ration concerning  American  policy 
abroad. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  when  the 
President  first  annoimced  this  doctrine 
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to  the  country  he  said  nothing  about 
mercenaries.  I  defy  Senators  to  find  a 
single  reference  to  mercenaries  in  the 
Presidential  statement.  He  said  we  shall 
supply  military  weapons  ejad  equipment 
to  governments  in  Asia  that  are  willing 
to  fight  for  themselves.  That  could  be  a 
viable  and  valid  cause.  I  hope  we  do  not 
distort  it,  through  the  adoption  of  the 
Griffin  amendment,  into  something  quite 
different,  that  is.  into  a  policy  of  hiring 
foreign  troops  to  fight  a  war  by  proxy  for 
us  in  Cambodia. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  himself  time 
so  he  can  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  what  in- 
trigues me 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  this  a  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  a  question,  yes.  I  have 
to  lay  the  groundwork. 

What  intrigues  me  is  the  reference— 
the  somewhat  inflsunmatory  reference — 
to  "Hessians  Unlimited."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  U.S.  Goverrmient  is  now  sup- 
plying military  aid  and  fimds  wWch  do 
support  the  West  Germans,  including  the 
Province  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  and  we  are,  in 
effect,  by  the  Senator's  definition,  aiding 
Hessians  in  Germany,  and  I  gather  he 
thinks  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  where  Hessians 
belong. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  right,  and  that  is 
where  they  are  getting  U.S.  help. 

Does  the  Senator  not  feel  that  sup- 
plying military  aid  to  the  Middle  East 
and  supplying  military  aid  to  West  Ger- 
many is  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  aid 
to  Asians  to  help  Asians;  and  why  would 
we  make  a  distinction  and  refuse  to  help 
one  part  of  the  world  while  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  commit  ourselves,  as  we 
should  be,  to  help  other  parts? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  see  a  vast  difference 
between  giving  military  weapons  and 
supplies  to  governments  with  which  we 
are  allied  that  are  willing  to  defend 
themselves,  and  hiring  mercenary  troops 
to  fight  In  a  third  country. 

If  the  Senator  sees  no  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  policies,  he  and  I  are 
simply  in  irreconcilable  disagreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  obligations  all  over 
the  world  and.  certainly,  as  far  as  our 
515,000  U.S.  troops  and  dependents  in 
Western  Europe,  I  think  it  is  entirely  too 
large  a  number.  We  have  no  obligation 
to  maintain  such  a  force  there  nor  do 
we  have  an  obligation  to  expend  $14 
billion  of  the  Defense  budget  to  do  so. 

Machiavelli  has  been  referred  to  dur- 
ing the  course  of  debate.  Machiavelli  was 
noted  for  his  deviousness  and  slyness. 
What  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
seems  to  do  is  lay  the  cards  on  the  table 
so  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding. 

We  have  no  obligation  to  defend  Cam- 
bodia: there  are  no  treaty  commitments, 
no  executive  agreements,  no  obligations 


of  any  sort  between  the  United  States  and 
Cambodia. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  was 
intended  to  preclude  UJ3.  commitment 
to  a  new  war  in  Cambodia,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  there  should  be  no  war 
without  prior  consultation  between  the 
President  and  Congress. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  pre- 
cludes an  ongoing  U.S.  commitment  to 
Cambodia  in  two  ways :  First,  imder  sub- 
section (2)  it  prolilbits  the  use  of  U.S. 
persormel  in  Cambodia  to  engage  in  com- 
bat or  to  offer  military  instruction.  We 
have  17  qillitary  attaches  at  this  moment 
in  Phnom  Penh.  Second,  subsection  (3) 
prohibits  the  United  States  from  em- 
ploying the  forces  of  other  nations  for 
war  service  in  Cambodia. 

It  is  section  (3)  that  the  Griffin  amend- 
ment seeks  to  nullify. 

The  Griffin  smiendment  would  allow 
us  to  contract  with  the  forces  of  other 
nations  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
Cambodia — without  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

So  in  effect  the  GrifBn  amendment 
would  accomplish  by  indirection  what  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  seeks  to  pre- 
vent directly. 

Cooper-Church  does  not  prevent  other 
nations  from  assisting  Cambodia  with 
troops,  with  supplies  or  whatever. 

Cooper-Church  does  not  prevent  out- 
right our  own  Nation  from  arming  Cam- 
bodia— so  long  as  the  Congress  consents 
to  a  war  in  that  nation. 

The  present  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment does  not  ban  mercenaries:  it  just 
says  that  if  mercenaries  are  needed  to 
implement  our  national  policy  then  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  will  be 
jointly  involved  in  that  decision. 

Why  is  a  blank  check  sought  to  give 
the  executive  branch  in  advance  the  au- 
thority to  hire  mercenaries? 

Where  are  these  mercenaries  presently 
needed  to  fight? 

The  advance  authority  to  hire  mer- 
cenaries in  no  way  can  be  justified  under 
the  Commander  in  Chief  argument;  the 
argument  that  the  Commander  in  Chief 
must  be  given  the  authority  to  make  the 
fast-breaking  tactical  decisions  to  repel 
attack  or  to  pursue  attacks. 

The  most  deliberative  of  situations  is 
the  contractual  negotiations  that  lead 
to  the  specified  payment  for  the  merce- 
naries. 

The  recent  disclosures  of  the  axioimts 
paid  by  the  United  States  to  the  Thais 
and  others,  and  it  is  all  in  the  Ricoro — 
for  fighting  in  Cambodia  is  most  reveal- 
ing. 

The  overseas  allowance  paid  to  the 
Thai  is  many  times  what  is  paid  to  our 
own  fighting  men.  Whether  this  is  a 
good  contract  or  not  is  open  to  ques- 
tion— but  the  arrangements  that  were 
made  certainly  reflect  that  they  were 
negotiated  in  secret  and  without  inhibi- 
tion. 

Never  has  a  policy  of  hiring  merce- 
naries to  Implement  a  national  policy 
been  successful  through  history. 

Nor  with  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment are  we  saying  to  the  world  that 
we  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  assist  na- 
tions that  seek  to  help  Cambodia. 

The  Military  Assistance  Act,  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  the  Military  Sales 
Act — all  of  these  laws  give  the  President 


authority  to  help  any  nation  in  the 
President's  discretion.  About  $1.5  billion 
is  available  for  this  purpose  ttiis  year 
alone. 

What  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
does  prevent  is  the  direct  hiring  by  the 
United  States  of  foreign  troops  to  fight 
in  Cambodia.  To  do  that.  Congress  must 
first  ai>prove. 

It  prevents*  the  employment  of  mer- 
cenaries. 

We  in  this  Nation  should  be  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  use  of  hired  troops — it 
was  the  Hessian  hired  by  the  British  who 
fought  against  our  forefathers  to  prevent 
oiu:  independence  and  the  freedom  we 
cherish  so  much. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  13  minutes  re- 
maining. There  are  17  minutes  remaining 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Idaho  would  agree 
to  yield  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  more  time  remaining  on  ttiat  side. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  several  requests,  making  that 
difficult. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  next  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  stated  the  case  ex- 
tremely well.  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  table  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  yesterday,  which  appears  on 
page  22031  of  the  Record,  showing  how 
much  we  pay  the  Thais  relative  to  what 
we  pay  our  own  people. 

We  had  three  agreements  to  pay 
troops.  The  agreement  with  the  Thais 
was  one  of  the  larger  ones,  and  we  had 
agreements  with  the  Koreans  and  the 
Filipinos.  Not  only  Is  it  extremely  expen- 
sive, but  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  effective. 

I  do  not  approve  of  this  practice,  but 
if  the  President  expects  to  control  South 
Vietimm  and  to  keep  it  as  one  of  our  pos- 
sessions and  imder  our  control,  I  think 
this  is  a  very  ineffective  and  very  im- 
provident way  to  do  it,  I  do  not  believe 
our  experience  with  the  Filipinos  and  the 
Thais  as  fighting  allies  has  been  suc- 
cessful. The  Koreans  have  fought  better, 
but  they  have  also  cost  a  great  deal 
more. 

The  only  argument  that  has  been  made 
is  that  if  we  must  keep  Americans  there, 
it  is  better  to  have  Asians  killed  and 
wounded  than  our  own  people.  That  is  on 
the  assumption  that  we  are  determined 
to  stay  there.  If  this  is  going  to  be  a  per- 
manent occupation,  then  that  argument 
would  have  some  validity.  But  if  the 
President  means  his  stated  policy  that  he 
expects  to  withdraw  from  Southeast 
Asia,  then  it  seems  to  me  an  extremely 
improvident  thing  for  the  Senate  to  au- 
thorize allowing  this  Government  to  iiire 
other  soldiers  to  do  our  fighting. 

As  the  majority  leader  said,  the  bill 
does  not  prohibit  our  doing  It;  all  it  re- 
quires is  that  Congress  be  consulted  and 
know  about  it.  We  did  not  know  what 
was  done  In  the  Philitvine,  Korean,  and 
Thailand  matter  until  long  after  the  fact. 
The  original  reason  for  hiring  those 
soldiers  was  not  that  we  needed  them  or 
because  they  were  good  soldiers.  It  was  to 
create   the   impression — this    happened 
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imder  the  previous  administration ,  xinder 
Mr.  Johnson  as  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk— that  other  Asian  coun- 
tries were  all  behind  us  as  a  political 
matter;  that  is.  that  they  were  ii  com- 
plete accord  with  our  policy  of  occ  upying 
and  controlling  South  Vietnam- -which 
in  my  opinion  was  not  the  case,  I  be- 
lieve if  they  had  not  been  paid  he  ex- 
orbitant allowances,  which  are  set  out 
in  the  Record  of  yesterday,  they  would 
not  have  been  interested  in  fighti  ig. 

It  was  exactly  the  same  wltl  Hon- 
duras and  its  alleged  aid  to  Sout  i  Viet- 
nam. They  were  not  about  to  seid  this 
small  planeload  of  materials  to  Vietnam 
unless  they  were  paid  for  it.  We  picked 
it  up  and  paid  all  the  expenses. 

It  was  to  create  the  impressior — Sec- 
retary Rusk  used  to  boast  of  it— as  to 
how  many  countries  approved  of  our 
policy.  Very  few  of  them  apprcved  of 
It  whom  we  did  not  pay.  Most  o;  those 
who  approved  of  it  were  recipients  of 
large  amounts  of  our  money. 

That  was  the  origin  of  the  pdicy  in 
Vietnam  of  paying  other  troops.  I  hope 
the  President  would  not  continue  that 
policy.  But  if  the  administratio  i  Is  to 
continue  it.  I  cannot  imagine  why  it 
would  not  want  to  do  so  imder  t  le  pro- 
vision that  Congress  be  brought  i  ito  the 
matter  and  authorize  it. 

With  the  Cooper-Church  amer  dment. 
we  still  have  the  option  of  authoi  izing  it 
at  a  later  date  when  it  is  needed 

As  the  majority  leader  said,  there  is 
no  evidence  whatsoever  as  to  v  ho  the 
administration  is  going  to  hire  to  pay. 
In  view  of  the  extreme  exigenciej  in  our 
money  market,  and  the  bankruptcy  of 
one  of  our  largest  corporations.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  we  would  approve  of  this 
improvident  way  to  spend  the  Idnd  of 
money  in  the  future  as  we  have  be  ;n  pay- 
ing the  Thais  and  the  Koreans. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distingiiished  I  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  some  time  age,  prob- 
ably 10  days  or  2  weeks  ago.  I  had 
a  colloquj-  on  the  subject  which  we  are 
now  discussing  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  CdoPES). 
The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  to  the  best  of  my  rfecollec- 
tlon,  was  not  here  at  that  time,  3Ut  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idalio  was, 
and  both  Senator  Cooper  and  IJenator 
Chtjuch  stated  rather  imequivocally  dur- 
ing that  colloquy  that  section  (p  as  it 
is  now  written  would  prevent  lis  from 
giving  any  assistance  to  people  who  were 
engaged  in  a  joint  Asian  defense  effort. 

This  would  include,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  Thais,  who  might  want  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  Cambodia,  or  the  South 
Vietnamese,  who  might  want  tj  come 
to  the  aid  of  Cambodia.  It  would  almost 
certainly  preclude  any  Koreaiis  who 
might  want  to  do  that. 

In  my  method  of  thinking,  it  sharply 
downgrades  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  a  geographic  entity 
known  as  South  Vietnam,  or  U)  fissist 
any  of  those  Asian  nations  froii  being 
overrun  by  the  North  Vletname^. 

I  think  we  should  keep  in  riiind  in 
this  debate  that  it  is  not  the  Soul  h  Viet- 
namese who  invaded  North  Vietiam.  It 
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is  not  the  South  Vietnamese  who  in- 
vaded Cambodia.  It  is  not  the  South 
Vietnamese  who  invaded  Laos.  On  each 
occasion  it  was  the  North  Vietnamese 
who  put  their  troops  and  their  forces 
into  each  one  of  those  countries,  doing 
tlieir  level  best  to  overcome  the  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  and  to  run  over 
the  top  of  the  people  who  are  living  there. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  in  terms  of  sheer 
equity,  if  we  are  not  looking  at  anything 
else  but  equity,  that  there  should  be  an 
opportunity  for  those  nations  to  defend 
themselves  and  that  we  who  believe  in 
self-determmation — should  help  them 
determine  their  own  future.  I  have  heard 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  speak  on  many 
occasions  about  the  value  of  self-deter- 
mination. This  amendment  would  give 
us  the  option  to  p)ermit  free  Asian  na- 
tions to  defend  themselves  against  the 
North  Vietnamese  who  are  well-armed, 
well-equipped,  and  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  the  natural  military  rulers 
of  Southeast  Asia — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  May  I  have  an  addi- 
tional half-minute? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Unless  we  adopt  the 
type  of  amendment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  proposed,  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  continue  the 
Nixon  doctrine,  nor  are  we  going  to  be 
able  to  effectively  hold  ourselves  up  as  a 
country  which  is  a  leader  in  the  idea  of 
self-determination  for  other  people  in 
other  countries  in  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  fundamental 
concept  we  are  discussing  this  morning 
in  the  process  of  considering  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Michigan  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper). 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ments of  the  majority  leader  (Senator 
Mansfield)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
(Senator  Chttrch)  have  covered  thor- 
oughly the  piirposes  of  subsection  ( 3 )  of 
our  amendment.  Much  has  been  said 
about  mercenaries.  I  suppose  that  one 
factor  which  causes  us  to  think  so  seri- 
ously of  mercenaries  derives  from  our 
early  history.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, recites  as  one  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  colonies  against  the  King 
of  E^ngland: 

He  Is  at  this  time  transporting  large 
Annies  of  foreign  Mercenaries  to  compleat 
the  works  of  death.  ... 

Mr.  President,  It  is  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  subsec- 
tion (3)  of  our  amendment  Is  not  clear. 
That  same  suggestion  has  been  made, 
during  this  debate  to  other  sections  of 
the  Coop)er-Church  amendment.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  purposes  of  our  amend- 
ment are  very  clear  to  those  who  oppose 
it  in  the  Senate,  and  also  to  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Subsection  (3)  is  very  clear.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  fimds  shall  be  available  to 
contract  with  smother  country  to  pro- 
vide its  nationals  for  military  Instruction 


or  combat  activities  in  support  of  Cam- 
bodia in  Cambodia. 

The  only  purpose  of  the  Grifiln-Jack- 
son  amendment  is  to  remove  the  pro- 
hibition of  subsection  (3)  to  authorize 
the  United  States  to  provide  funds  to 
another  country  and  its  nationals  for 
military  instruction  and  combat  support 
in  Cambodia.  If  that  is  not  the  purpose, 
then  I  think  we  should  know  what  the 
purpose  is. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  our 
amendment  scuttles  the  Guam  doctrine. 
I  support  the  Guam  doctrine.  But  I  point 
out  that  the  Guam  doctrine  is  not  self- 
executing.  A  justification  would  be  made 
to  the  Congress  before  embarking  upon 
a  program  to  support  Cambodia,  a  new 
commitment  to  a  coimtry  to  which  we 
owe  no  obligation. 

It  is  said  the  military  operation  is  over. 
I  assume  it  is  upon  the  part  of  the  United 
States  groimd  troops.  There  is  no  obli- 
gation to  Cambodia.  But  it  is  suggested 
by  this  amendment — otherwise  why  are 
we  asked  to  support  it?— that  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  United  States  wUl  make  avail- 
able funds  to  ether  countries  to  send 
forces  into  Cambodia,  to  support  Cam- 
bodia— a  country,  I  repeat,  to  which  we 
owe  no  obligation. 

No  one  could  foresee  the  consequences 
of  U.S.  entry  into  Vietnam.  No  one  can 
foresee  the  consequences  if  the  U.S. 
makes  a  conmiitment  to  support  Cam- 
bodia. Perhaps  it  will  be  for  the  best; 
perhaps  not.  We  have  had  an  unhappy 
experience  in  Vietnam.  The  Congress 
and  the  country  should  have  all  the  facts 
before  a  commitment  is  made. 

Our  amendment  would  simply  say,  as 
far  £is  the  Guam  doctrine  is  concerned, 
that  if  there  is  justification  for  the 
United  States  to  embark  upon  a  venture 
in  Cambodia  with  future  unknown,  then 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  administration  to 
come  before  Congress,  present  the  facts, 
and  let  Congress  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional duty,  which  is  very  clear  in  this 
case,  to  deny  or  give  support. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  either  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

My  remarks  are  directed  to  section 
(3),  and  the  proposal  made  to  amend  it 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  wherein 
he  adds  the  words  "by  U.S.  personnel," 
which  limits  the  application  of  the  sec- 
tion (3). 

Mr.  President,  very  briefly  put.  my 
thought  on  the  subject  is  rather  broad, 
smd  not  directed  at  the  immediate 
situation. 

I  was  in  Thailand  about  the  year  1958. 
This  war  was  not  a  hot  matter  at  that 
time.  Standing  there  looking  at  the  map 
showing  the  peninsula  of  Southeast  Asia, 
and  thinking  over  its  possible  future,  it 
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occurred  to  me  that  that  area  would  be 
taken  over  some  day — to  be  frank  about 
it — by  the  Chinese  Communists,  unless 
there  was  some  kind  of  an  effective  league 
or  organization  or  alliance  among  those 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia  whereby  they 
could  collectively  save  each  other,  them- 
selves included. 

I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  us  going 
in  there  with  military  manpower  to  do 
aU  of  this  fighting.  The  main  thrust  of 
the  power  and  the  fighting  should  come 
and  must  come  from  those  Asiatic  coun- 
tries. I  still  believe  that.  Those  nations 
are  still  standing  on  the  brink  of  being 
taken  over  in  the  course  of  decades, 
unless  there  is  some  kind  of  efifective 
organization  among  themselves  that  can 
cope  with  this  situation  and  protect  each 
other  militarily. 

To  bind  ourselves  here,  with  the  hard 
force  of  law  and  not  be  permitted  even  to 
encourage  them — they  seem  to  be  want- 
ing to  move  more  now  than  heretofore 
in  the  direction  that  I  have  described  as 
necessary — I  think  we  would  be  making  a 
serious  mistake.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to 
bind  ourselves  in  the  cold  hard  print  of 
law  that  we  are  not  going  to  permit  any 
activity  toward  encouraging  these  mer- 
cenaries, or  whatever  you  call  them,  or 
to  encourage  or  even  half  finance  a  co- 
alition between  these  struggling  nations 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  this  is  the  only  practical  way, 
in  the  long  run,  for  them  to  save  their 
freedom,  or  save  their  necks,  to  save 
themselves  from  final  engulfment. 

I  hope  we  would  not  add,  here,  this 
extreme  restriction,  although  it  is  written 
with  good  faith,  that  those  who  wrote 
section  (3)  insist  on  having. 

Let  us  not  close  the  door  on  them  as 
they  finally  begin  to  move. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  remains. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan would  erase  section  3  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  defeat  it. 

Section  3  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment simply  says  that  before  the  United 
States  uses  the  taxpayers'  money  to  pay 
the  bills  for  third  country  forces  to  fight 
in  Cambodia,  the  President  must  come 
to  the  Congress  to  have  such  a  program 
authorized  and  funded.  Members  of  this 
body  are  well  aware  of  the  revelations 
that  have  come  from  the  Symington  sub- 
committee hearings  concerning  the  se- 
cret arrangements  entered  into  as  a  part 
of  the  high-priced  deals  that  sent  mili- 
tary units  from  Thailand,  South  Korea, 
and  the  Philippines  to  show  their  flag 
In  South  Vietnam.  Surely  Senators  will 
agree  that  the  Congress  has  a  right — and 
a  responsibility — to  review  and  pass 
judgment  on  any  arrangements  between 
the  executive  branch  and  another  coun- 
try, designed  at  our  expense  to  Induce, 
and  make  it  more  profitable  for.  its  troops 
to  fight  in  Cambodia. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  does  not — in  any 


way — prevent  other  coimtries  from  com- 
ing to  thfe  aid  of  Cambodia.  The  Thais 
or  the  South  Vietnamese  can  use  their 
forces  to  fight  for  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment— there  is  nothing  in  the  amend- 
ment to  prevent  that.  And  the  amend- 
ment does  not  prevent  our  furnishing 
military  aid — weapons,  ammimition,  and 
supplies— <iirectly  to  Cambodia,  as,  in- 
deed, has  already  been  done.  But  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  does  pre- 
vent— without  congressional  approval — 
the  kind  of  undercover  arrangements 
that  were  used  to  make  it  so  profitable 
for  Thailand,  South  Korea,  .  and  the 
Philippines  to  send  their  forces  to  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  said  yes- 
terday that  his  amendment  does  not 
provide  for  any  additional  authority  to 
the  executive  branch.  I  agree.  Which 
raises  the  questions  of  what  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  like  to  do  in  the  way 
of  hiring  other  forces  to  fight  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  what  authority  it  thinks  it 
has  to  carry  out  any  such  arrangements. 
The  authority  which  was  used  to  pay 
bonuses  to  the  Thai,  South  Korean,  and 
Filipino  troops  in  South  Vietnam  does 
not  apply  to  Cambodia.  And  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  certainly  does  not  con- 
template the  hiring  of  mercenary  forces 
with  foreign  aid  funds.  So  it  would  seem 
that  the  President  will  be  required  to 
come  to  the  Congress  to  ask  for  author- 
ity, regardless  of  whether  the  GriflBn 
amendment  Is  adopted.  Since  that  is  all 
that  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  re- 
quires, I  see  no  point  in  the  Griffin 
amendment — except  as  a  means  of  forc- 
ing the  Senate  to  give  a  tentative  com- 
mitment, in  advance,  to  whatever  pro- 
posal the  executive  branch  chooses  to 
send  up. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  tie  its 
hands  in  dealing  with  this  issue  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  all  that 
section  3  of  the  Cooper-Church  provi- 
sion says  is  that  if  the  executive  branch 
wants  to  enter  into  agreements  to  pay 
for  other  nations  to  fight  in  Cambodia, 
that  it  must  come  to  Congress  for  ap- 
proval. PEissage  of  the  Grifiln  amend- 
ment would,  in  effect,  put  the  Senate  on 
record  as  giving  blanket  endorsement  to 
a  policy,  of  imknown  scope  and  dimen- 
sion, of  hiring  mercenaries  to  fight  a  war 
for  the  United  States  in  Cambodia.  It 
would  tend  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  considering,  on  the  merits,  any 
proposal  to  implement  such  a  policy  that 
the  executive  branch  may  send  up  to 
Congress  in  the  future.  Finally,  it  would 
show  that  the  Senate  has  learned  little 
from  the  years  of  creeping  involvement 
which  drew  us  so  deeply  into  the  quag- 
mire of  Southeast  Asia. 

We  have  had  much  too  much  sad  ex- 
perience with  blank  checks  in  the  past 
to  write  another  one  now.  For  that  rea- 
son. Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  not  tie  its  hands  in  deal- 
ing with  this  issue  in  the  future  and 
that  it  will  reject  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  jrield  myself  such 
time  as  may  remain. 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distingxiished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
for  his  strong  support  and  his  very  per- 
suasive arguments,  and  as  well  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  who  htis  put  his  finger,  I  think, 
on  the  principsd  point  involved  here. 

President  Nixon  is  in  the  process  of 
withdrawing  U.S.  troops  from  Indochina. 
His  program  to  do  that  involves  two  ma- 
jor points.  Those  two  points  are  the  Viet- 
namization  program  and  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine. The  Nixon  doctrine,  announced  on 
Guam,  said  to  the  nations  of  Asia,  "We 
are  concerned  about  what  happens  in 
Asia,  but  you  can  no  longer  count  on 
U.S.  troops  to  do  the  fighting  to  defend 
you.  We  will  help  with  economic  and 
military  assistance";  and.  in  effect,  it  said 
that  we  encourage  regional  security  ar- 
rangements. 

In  subparagraph  (3)  of  the  Coojier- 
Church  amendment,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Congress  would  be  saying,  if  we  were  to 
adopt  it,  that  the  Nixon  doctrine  would 
apply  to  every  non -Communist  nation 
in  Asia  except  Cambodia,  the  nation  most 
in  need  of  the  application  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine. 

Some  say  that  we  have  no  commitment 
to  Cambodia  and  that,  therefore,  we 
should  have  no  interest  in  what  happens. 
But  we  do  have  treaty  commitments  to 
Thailand,  for  example,  and  it  is  very 
important  to  the  United  States  what 
happens  to  Cambodia,  a  neighboring  na- 
tion to  Thailand. 

The  main  focus  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  on  the  use  of  American 
troops  in  Cambodia.  I  can  imderstand 
and  I  share  the  viewpoint  of  those  who 
say  that  we  do  not  want  US.  troops  used 
to  fight  in  Cambodia.  But  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  position  of  those  who  want 
to  discourage  other  non-Commimist  na- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia  from  coming  to 
the  aid  of  Cambodia.  Surely,  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  getting  our  troops  out  of 
Southeast  Asia  that  we  do  everything 
within  reason  to  encourage  cooperation 
and  assistance  from  other  non-Commu- 
nist nations  in  that  part  of  the  world.  We 
should  not  cut  off  £iid  to  non-Communist 
nations  because  they  assume  responsi- 
bility for  regional  security. 

As  it  stands,  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  particularly  subparagraph 
(3)  is  too  broad.  It  lays  down  a  broad 
prohibition  policy.  It  discourages  rather 
than  encourages  the  kind  of  regional 
cooperation  and  security  we  want. 

The  argtmient  has  been  msule  this 
morning  that  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  I  have  co- 
sponsored  would  provide  some  blank 
check  authority.  It  would  do  no  such 
thing.  The  pending  amendment  to  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  would  not 
grant  any  new  authority  whatsoever.  In- 
deed, it  would  grant  no  authority.  It 
would  merely  nullify  and  strike  out  a  pro- 
hibition policy  which  is  laid  down  in  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  It  would 
keep  the  options  open;  it  would  keep  the 
doors  open. 

Congress  still  must  approve  foreign  aid 
authorization,  foreign  aid  appropriation 
legislation.  In  those  hearings,  in  the 
discussions,  the  arguments  can  be  made 
as  to  how  much  foreign  assistance  should 
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be  provided.  But  let  us  not,  in  the  dooper- 
Church  amendment,  say  to  thejworld. 
and  particularly  to  the  free  Aaans  of 
Asia.  'We  will  not  help  you";  because 
that  is  what  subparagraph  (3) ,  inj  effect, 
says.  This  is  not  in  the  interest  bf  free 
Asia,  and  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  ! 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 

the  pending  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICERJ    Who 

yields  time? J 

Mr.  QRIFPIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time.  J 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  back  toe  re- 
mainder of  our  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  /|U  time 

on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  In  view 

of  the  fact  that  the  time  for  tlie  vote 

was  set  at  12  noon,  I  suggest  the  (ibsence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  quorlmi  call 

be  rescinded. I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  I  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Griffin).  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  (after  having  vote  I  in  the 
affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  havi;  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Bbtr.  Nelson).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "no";  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  'yea."  I 

withdraw  my  vote.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  I  hat  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dood). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mon- 
DALE>.  the  Senator  from  Wisconiin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell)  are  necessarily  alisent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  prei«nt  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesi)ta  (Mr. 
MoNDALE) ,  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  ttiat  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  Chlr.  Fan- 
nin) is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mund^)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "the  Sen 
ate  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  SCOTT  asked  for  the  regular  order 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  46.  as  follows : 
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Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brrd.  Va. 

BjTd.  W  Va. 

Cannon 

Cook 

Cotton 


TEAS— 47 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Bllender 

Errtn 

Pong 

Odd  water 

Orlffln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Holland 

Bmak* 


Jackac  d 

Jordai  ,  Idaho 

licCle  Ian 

McGe< 

Miller 

Murp)  17 

Packnood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prout;f 

Scott 

smitri.  ni. 
Spark  San 


Stennla 

Talmadge 

WUUams.Del. 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Symington 

Tower 

NAYS— 4« 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Miiskte 

Bayh 

HoUlngs 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hughes 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

RIblcoff 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Smtth.  Maine 

Fulbrlght 

Mathlas 

Spong 

Ooodell 

McCarthy 

Tydlngs 

Oore 

McOovem 

Williams,  N.J. 

Oravel 

Mclntyrc 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Metcair 

Young.  Ohio 

Hart 

Montoya 

Hartke 

Moss 

PRESENT 

AND  OIVINO   A 

LIVE  PAIR.  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Long,  for 

NOT  VOTING — 6 

Dodd 

Mondale 

Nelson 

Pannln 

Mundt 

Russell 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
DER),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell)   are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  and,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  v/ould  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  46, 
naj'S  47,  as  follows : 


So  Mr.  Griffin's  amendment  No.  716 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators,  including  Mr.  Scott. 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parha- 
mentary  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Graved  .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order  so 
that  we  can  hear  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  Senator  may  state  the  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order.  A  motion  has  been 
made  to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on 
the  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  in  order.  We  have  not  started 
the  rollcall  vote.  An  inquiry  of  this  kind 
is  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  advise  me  whether  we  are  voting 
on  a  motion  to  table  or  a  motion  to  re- 
consider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate Is  voting  on  whether  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gra- 
vel). Senators  will  please  take  their 
seats.  The  rollcall  has  been  suspended 
until  there  is  decorum  in  the  Chamber. 
Senators  will  please  be  seated.  Every  Sen- 
ator is  aware  of  all  the  interest  in  this 
vote.  It  Is  the  desire  of  the  Chair  that 
no  mistakes  be  made  by  the  clerks. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  call  of  the  roll  was  resumed  and 
concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative) .  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (^Mr.  Nelson). 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay.""  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
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BeUmon 
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Cannon 
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Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 
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Aiken 
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Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

Orlffln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

McCleUan 

McGee 

Miller 

Murphy 

NAYS — 47 

HolUngs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 


Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Scott 

Smith,  ni. 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Muskle 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RIblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Smith,  Maine 

Spong 

Symington 

Ty  dings 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  for. 

NOT  VOTING — 6 


Bayh 
Dodd 


EUender 
Mundt 


Nelson 
Russell 


So  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Griffin 
amendment  was  agreed  to  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  reconsideration  of  the 
vote.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  hear  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
on  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
motion  to  reconsider  made  by  a  Senator 
on  the  prevailing  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  Mr.  President, 
quite  the  contrary.  I  was  on  the  losing 
side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  we  can  hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  will  rule  that  the  point  of 
order  is  made  too  late  at  this  point.  The 
point  of  order  should  have  been  made 
at  the  time  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
entered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Can  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
be  appealed  from? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Certain- 
ly, a  Senator  can  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  but  in  this  case  it  is  an 
accomplished  fact. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  Is  not  that  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays,  if  they  have  not  been 
ordered.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  a  moment.  Mr. 
President.  If  the  fact  that  I  was  on  the 
wrong  side  causes  any  embarrassment,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  withdraw  my  motion  to 
reconsider  and  bow  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  already  ruled  on  that  point. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  assumed  the 
chair. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
all  Senators  ought  to  be  instructed  to 
take  their  seats. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order,  so  that  the  votes  can  be 
heard. 

The  rollcall  was  continued. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when  his 
name  was  called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) ,  and  the  Senator  from  (jeorgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mxtndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness  and, 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[No.  192  Leg] 
YEAS— 49 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

EUender 
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OoodeU 

Gore 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 
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Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 
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Hatfield 
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Hughes 
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Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 
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McCarthy 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS— 46 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 


Muskle 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RIblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Smith,  Maine 

Spong 

Symington 

Tvdlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

'Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 
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Pannln 

Pong 

Ooldwater 

Griffin 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Holland 


Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 

WUllams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Hruska  Packwood 

Jackson  Pearson 
Jordan,  Idaho    Percy 

Long  Prouty 

McCleUan  Scott 

McGee  Smith,  lU. 

MiUer  Sparkman 

Murphy  Stennis 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  LXVB  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 

NOT  vorma— 4 

Dodd  Nelson  RusseU 

Mundt 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed 
to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  fur- 
ther debate,  the  question  recurs  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sisk  that  the  Chair  state  to  the 
galleries  the  provisions  in  rule  XIX 
which  preclude  demonstrations  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  ad- 
vises the  occupants  of  the  galleries  that 
they  are  guests  of  the  Senate  and  they 
must  not  in  any  way  applaud  or  show 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  tuition  of 
the  Senate.  If  the  galleries  show  any 
discourtesy  or  suction,  the  Chair  wUl  feel 
compelled  to  have  the  galleries  cleared. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when  his 
name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  i>air  with  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  vote  "nay"  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) ,  and  the  Senator  from  CJeorgia  (Mr. 
Russell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  (3eorgia  (Mr. 
Russell)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  laecause  of  illness  and, 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — 45  yeas, 
50  nays,  as  follows: 
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Cotton 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Stennis 

Stevens 
Talmadge 
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Bayh 

Brooke 
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Cooper 

Cranston 

Eagleton 
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Fulbrlght 
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Hart 

Hartke 


Thurmond  WUllams,  Del. 

Tower  Young,  N.  Dak. 

NAYS— 50 


Hatfield 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Moss 

Muskle 

Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Elandolpb 

RIblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Smith.  Maine 

Spong 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

WUllams.  N  J. 

Yarboroiigh 

Young,  Ohio 


PRESENT  AND  GIVINO  A  LXVB  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  for. 
NOT  VOTING— 4 

Dodd  Nelson  BusseU 

Mundt 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote 
the  yeas  are  45  and  the  nays  are  50. 
The  amendment  is  rejected.  A  motion 
to  reconsider  is  not  in  order. 

AMENDICENT    NO.    746 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  amendment  (No. 
746)  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  which  the  clerk  will 
reiport. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
I>age  5a,  line  18,  after  the  word  "in", 
insert  "direct". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  1  hour 
under  his  amendment  I  wonder  whether 
it  would  be  possible,  if  it  meets  with  his 
approval,  to  make  it  shorter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  One-half  hour  would 
be  sigreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  instead  of  the  1-hour  limita- 
tion, the  time  be  reduced  to  30  minutes, 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  at- 
tempting to  clarify  the  precise  prohibi- 
tions on  Presidential  action  that  would 
result  from  the  adc^tion  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho,  on  June  10,  dis- 
cussed its  provisions  at  some  length.  De- 
spite that  discussion,  however,  the 
precise  meaning  of  section  4  dealing  with 
combat  activity  in  Camt)odian  air  space, 
is  stUl  unclear. 

The  amendment  I  sun  offering  to  this 
ocction  would  insert  the  word  "direct"  on 
page  5,  line  18,  after  the  word  "In."  The 
section  would  then  read : 

(4)  conducting  any  combat  activity  In  the 
air  above  Cambodia  In  direct  support  of 
Cambodian  forces. 

I  offer  this  one-word  change,  not  with 
a  view  to  making  a  siU>stantive  change 
in  the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  but, 
rather,  to  incorporate  in  the  amendment 
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aunendnent 


of 
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Nor 
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t) 
they 
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can 


Itself  what  we  take  to  be 
objective  of  its  sponsors — thai 
from  activity  that  could  leac 
bogged  down  in  Cambodia, 
support  to  Cambodian  forces 
us  down  that  path.  Air 
ever,  aimed  primsuily  at  the 
our  forces  in  Vietnam,  and 
the  South  Vietnamese,  would 
ent  with  my  understanding  o 
tion  of  the  Cooper-Church 

It  is  my  impression  that 
of  the  Cooper- Church 
not  wish  to  prohibit  the  use 
aircraft  to  interdict  the 
supplies  on  Cambodian 
supplies  were  headed  for 
they  could  be  used  against 
South  Vietnamese  forces, 
would    the   Senators    from 
Kentucky  uish  to  prevent 
from  ordering  our  aircraft 
sanctuary   areas   should 
cupied  by  the  adversary  and 
used  as  a  base  for  attacks 
and  allied  troops  in  Vietnan 

That  being  the  case,  I 
reason  to  take  exception  to 
ment  that  I  have  proposed, 
to  clarify  sm  understanding 
otherwise   remain   ambiguous 
ample,  under  the  existing 
section   4,   air  support   to 
namese  forces  in  the 
attacks  on  the  sanctuaries 
could  be  construed  as  indirec 
ing  Cambodian  forces — by 
relieving  pressure  on 
fighting  elsewhere.  Or,  to 
example,  suppose  that  at 
time  the  North  Vietnamese 
the  sanctuaries  to  supply 
for  use  against  both  the 
allied  forces  in  Vietnam  an^ 
bodian  forces  in  Cambodia 
interdiction  imder  these 
constitute  support  of 

I  might  add  that  I  am  vi 
that   half    the   Senate    is 
Cooper-Church  amendment 
and  half  the  Senate  is 
another.   This    is   the 
bitter  acrimony  at  some  late^ 
one-half  of  the  Senate  may 
law  is  being  violated  while 
feels  that  it  is  being  upheld 
preferred  a  simpler  provlsior 
have  enacted  the  language 
plied  to  Laos  and  Thailand 
because  I  believe  that  goes 
of  the  intention  of  a 
Senate  today  with  respect 
I  would  have  preferred  that 
enact  a  simple  provision  as 

In  line  with  the  expressed 
President,  unless  authorized  by 
enacted,  no  {ucds  authorized  oi 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  o 
be  used  after  July  1.  1970  to 
duce    American    ground 
Cambodia. 
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However,  we  have  the 
amendment  before  us.  and 
can  do  is  try  to  clarify  whajt 
intend. 

Mr.  President  I  reserve 
of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pitesident, 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  mini  tes? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  yield  2 
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minutes  to   the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  ofiFered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  is  clarifying 
in  nature. 

From  the  beginning,  from  the  earliest 
drafts  of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
we  made  it  clear  that  oui  purpose  was 
not  to  interfere  with  American  air  com- 
bat activity  over  Cambodia  related  to  the 
interdiction  of  supply  lines  that  feed  into 
South  Vietnam. 

We  wanted  only  to  restrict  air  com- 
bat activity  above  Cambodia  in  support 
of  Cambodisui  forces  as  distinguished 
from  that  in  support  of  American  forces 
or  the  needs  of  American  personnel. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
press  has  reported  that  our  planes  have 
been  flying  in  close  support  of  Cambo- 
dian forces.  This  would  not  change  that 
situation.  In  other  words,  this  would  still 
be  prohibited.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  my  imderstand- 
ing.  However.  I  would  defer  to  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.   Mr.   President.  I  do 
not  intend  to  use  any  more  time.  There- 
fore, I  yield  on  my  time. 

In  response  to  the  question  posed  by 
the  able  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  would  say  that  my 
amendment,  in  unequivocal  terms,  will 
prohibit  direct  air  support  by  the  Ameri- 
can air  force  to  the  Cambodia  forces. 

This  amendment  is  directed  at  ending, 
I  hope,  some  of  the  potential  differences 
between  the  President  and  Congress  over 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  violation  of  this 
provision. 

It  could  occur,  for  example,  under  the 
existing  language,  in  several  circum- 
stances which  I  set  out  in  my  opening 
statement. 

Any  bombing  of  the  sanctuaries  would 
be  prohibited,  under  the  existing  lan- 
guage, if  those  sanctuaries  were  used  also 
to  attack  Cambodian  forces. 

My  amendment  makes  very  definite 
and  certain  the  intent,  which  is  to  pro- 
hibit direct  air  support  of  Cambodian 
ground  forces. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  Senator.  I 
have  In  my  hand — and  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  In  the  Record  so  that  we  will  realize 
what  we  are  talking  about — an  article 


entitled  "Cambodia  Expects  U.S.  Air  Sup- 
port,"  written   by   T.   D.   Allman,   and 
published   in   the   Washington   Post  of 
June  30. 1970. 
It  says : 

Speaking  at  hts  second  gener|(I  press  con- 
ference since  deposing  Prinze  Sihanouk 
March  18.  the  Premier  said,  "The  U.S.  [Air 
Force  |  Is  supporting  UB  In  combat  now." 

The  article  continues : 

Lon  Nol  aald  he  Interpreted  recent  re- 
marks by  American  Secretary  of  Defense 
MelTln  R.  Laird  to  mean  that  It  would  not 
stop. 

This  is  direct  air  support.  And  the 
pending  amendment  means  that  we  will 
not  continue  that.  All  of  this,  of  course, 
would  be  subject  to  approval  by  Congress. 
If  the  President  would  come  to  Congress 
and  specifically  request  direct  air  support, 
we  may  agree  to  do  it.  But  what  we  are 
trying  to  prevent  is  action  by  the  Execu- 
tive without  any  approvsJ  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ihe 
article  to  which  I  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cambodia  Expects  U.S.  Air  Sttpport 
(By  T.  D.  Allman) 

Phnom  Penh,  June  29. — The  Cambodian 
premier.  Oen.  Lon  Nol.  Indicated  today  that 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  would  continue  flying  tac- 
tical support  missions  for  bis  troops  after  the 
last  U.S.  ground  forces  have  left  Cambodia. 

Speaking  at  his  second  general  press  con- 
ference since  deposing  Prince  Sihanouk 
March  18,  the  premier  said,  "The  U.S.  (Air 
Force)  Is  supporting  us  in  combat  now."  He 
added  that  Cambodia,  through  official  chan- 
nels, had  requested  that  the  aid  continue 
past  June  30. 

Lon  Nol  said  he  Interpreted  recent  remarks 
by  American  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R. 
Laird  to  mean  that  it  would  not  stop. 

Laird  said  Friday  that  American  bombing 
raids  in  Cambodia  after  U.S.  troops  pulled  out 
would  have  beneficial  "side  effects  on  the 
(Cambodian)  troops  on  the  ground."  The  day 
before.  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
said  the  use  of  American  air  p>ower  after  the 
pullout  "may  have  a  dual  benefit,"  aiding 
both  "our  purposes"  and  serving  the  Lon 
Nol  regime. 

Washington  thus  has  edged  away  from  ita 
earlier  stssertions  that  only  Communist  sup- 
ply lines  in  Cambodia  would  be  attacked 
from  the  air. 

(In  a  morning  brleSlng  at  the  western 
White  House  in  San  Clemente  yesterday, 
presidential  press  secretary  Ronald  L.  Zelgler 
said  "the  only  U.S.  activity  in  Cambodia 
will  be  air  action  for  interdiction  of  enemy 
supplies  and  personnel."  He  then  referred  re- 
porters to  past  statements  by  Rogers  and 
Laird.) 

EMBASSY    AUTHORITT 

The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Phnom  Penh,  accord- 
ing to  well-informed  sources  here,  already 
has  the  authority  to  designate  and  veto 
air  strikes  in  Cambodia,  although  embassy 
sources  say  the  right  is  not  yet  practiced  reg- 
ularly. Overflights  by  U.S.  warplanes  of 
Phnom   Penh   are  now  common.   .   .   . 

The  premier  also  said  that  the  Cambodian 
air  force,  composed  of  12  Mlg  Interceptors  and 
also  propeller  craft,  is  capable  now  "of  do- 
ing more  and  more".  U.S.  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel during  the  last  month  have  repaired 
and  re-armed  Cambodia's  Mlg  squadron,  are 
working  on  other  Cambodian  aircraft,  includ- 
ing T-28  fighter  bombers,  and  are  in  the 
process  of  installing  sophisticated  electronics 
guidance  equipment  at  Phnom  Penh's  Po- 
cbentong  alrjxjrt. 

Military  observers  here  consider  it  likely 
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that  the  UJS.  Air  Force  will  pUy  »n  increas- 
ingly important  role  in  the  fighting  here  a« 
it  does  in  neighboring  Laos,  where  American 
bombers,  helicopters  and  gunships  are  the 
Laotians'  main  source  of  supporting  fire- 
power. 

NUON    LETTERS 

The  Cambodian  premier,  asked  if  he  wished 
U  S.  troops  to  remain  In  Cambodia  past  the 
withdrawal     deadline,    replied.     "Naturally, 

yes" 

He  said  he  hoped  U.S.  troops  would  re- 
turn to  Cambodia  In  the  event  of  a  serious 
deterioration  of  his  government's  military 
position.  However,  the  premier,  confirming 
that  he  had  exchanged  personal  letters  with 
President  Nixon,  said  he  had  not  specifically 
requested  that  the  President  reconsider  his 
withdrawal  decision. 

LACK    OF   ARMS 

Throughout  his  press  conference,  Lon  Nol 
emphasized  his  army's  lack  of  arms  and 
supplies.  He  said  the  U.S.  government  as  yet 
had  named  no  dollar  figtire  for  military  aid 
during  fiscal  1971.  but  added.  "We  were 
asked    to   state    prlortUes.    The    priority    is 

arms." 

The  premier  three  times  said  that  Cam- 
bodia had  "70  battalions  of  troops  without 
arms."  Responding  to  questions,  he  Indi- 
cated that  most  the  unarmed  battalions  were 
provincial  xmlts.  He  said,  "There  Is  no  bat- 
talion in  Cambodia  that  is  sufficiently 
armed."  but  said  the  total  of  presently  equip- 
ped battalions  was  80.  This  would  mean  a 
standing  Cambodian  army,  both  armed  and 
unarmed,  of  approximately  90.000  men,  not 
including  air  and  sea  staff  and  support  units. 

ENEMY    TROOP    ESTIMATES 

The  premier  said  that  the  number  of  Viet- 
namese Communist  troops  in  Cambodia  since 
the  American  invasion  had  been  reduced 
from  60.000  to  65,000  to  "now  only  about 
35.000  men." 

The  estimate,  one  of  several  widely  varying 
figures  here,  differs  from  that  given  by  Amer- 
ican military  sources,  who  estimated  that 
originally  there  were  only  about  23.000  Com- 
munist troops  in  this  country.  According  to 
the  same  sources.  Vietnamese  Conmiunlst 
troop  strength  In  Cambodia  has  Increased 
to  about  50,000. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington 
several  questions  for  interpretation. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield). 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikin)  , 
and  I  first  prepared  our  amendment,  we 
had  written  subsection  (4)  to  prohibit 
any  combat  activity  by  U.S.  forces  above 
Cambodia  except  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
terdicting enemy  supplies  and  men  to  be 
used  against  U.S.  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

We  were  writing  language  to  protect 
U.S.  forces  from  supplies  and  men  out- 
side Vietnam— the  present  subsection 
(3). 

Our  amendment  does  not  and  could 
not  prohibit  such  protection.  Subsection 
(4)  of  our  amendment  provides  that  the 
United  States  shall  not  engage  in  com- 
bat activity  above  Cambodia  in  support 
of  Cambodian  forces  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Washington 
understand  our  purpose? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understand  what  the 
Senators  intended. 

Mr.  COOPER.   We  agreed  that  the 


purpose  of  our  subsection  (3)  is  to  pro- 
hibit combat  activity  over  Cambodia  by 
U.S.  forces  in  support  of  Cambodia. 

The  Senator  has  moved  to  amend  the 
amendment  by  inserting  the  word  "di- 
rect" before  the  word  "support."  I  am  not 
questioning  the  Senator's  statement. 
But  I  want  to  get  the  Senator's  interpre- 
tation. 

Are  we  leaving  the  doors  open?  Could 
the  United  States  so  use  its  Air  Force 
above  Cambodia,  while  not  directly,  but 
indirectly  on  doubtful  missions,  over 
Cambodia,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  Cambodian  forces? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  amendment  nar- 
rows the  issue  in  language  that  I  think  is 
clearly  unequivocal.  I  shall  repeat  what 
I  said  in  my  opening  statement.  My 
amendment  makes  unequivocal  the  pro- 
hibition on  providing  direct  air  support 
to  Cambodian  forces.  I  wlU  read  what  I 
said  in  offering  the  amendment: 

I  offer  this  one-word  change,  not  with  a 
view  to  makmg  a  substantive  change  In  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  but,  rather,  to 
Incorporate  in  the  amendment  Itself  what  we 
take  to  be  the  principal  objective  of  its  spon- 
sors— that  we  refrain  from  activity  that  could 
lead  to  getting  bogged  down  In  Cambodia. 
Direct  air  support  to  Cambodian  forces  might 
lead  us  down  that  path.  Air  activities,  how- 
ever, aimed  primarily  at  the  defense  of  our 
forces  in  Vietnam,  and  the  forces  of  the 
South  Vietnamese,  would  be  consistent  with 
my  understanding  of  the  Intention  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 

What  I  am  saying  here  is  what  I  under- 
stood to  be  the  Intent  of  the  sponsors.  All 
I  am  trying  to  do  is  make  the  language 
definite  and  certain. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Aricansas  noted,  it  appears  from  the 
newspapers  that  the  United  States  is  pro- 
viding air  support  for  Cambodian  forces. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Direct  air  support. 

Mr.  COOPER.  At  this  moment  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  correct  or  not.  1 
simply  wish  to  ask  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  in  any  way  approve  in 
advance  such  activity? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  amendment  would 
clearly  and  unequivocally  prohibit  it  be- 
cause the  situation  to  which  the  Senator 
refers  relates  to  support  exclusively  of 
Cambodian  forces.  The  amendment 
would  not  prohibit  support  for  non-Cam- 
bodian forces. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  they  may 
be  closely  merged. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  Is  one  point 
the  Senator  raised  I  had  not  thought  of 
and  that  is  the  business  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  in  protection  of  our  own 
forces.  To  illustrate  the  point,  let  us 
assume  the  South  Vietnamese  become 
more  and  more  excited  over  the  prospect 
of  taking  Cambodia  and  pursue  on  their 
own  an  aggressive  campaign  through- 
out Cambodia.  Will  we,  without  congres- 
sional approval,  give  them  close  tactical 
air  support  if  they  begin  to  move  all  over 
Cambodia? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  present  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  does  not  prohibit 
that.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  one  other 
point.  If  the  South  Vietnamese  under- 
take to  overrun  and  conquer  Cambodia 
it  does  not  prohibit  our  helping  them,  but 


if  they  do  it  in  support  of  Cambodian 
forces,  then  it  would. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  if  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
combining  and  working  with  the  Cam- 
bodians, we  should  not  give  them  close 
tactical  support? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  cannot  do  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past^providlng  direct 
support.  I  do  not  want  to  get  bogged 
down  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  we  could  get 
bogged  down  as  satellites  of  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  could  get  bogged, 
no  matter  what. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  if  we  do.  Con- 
gress should  have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  amendment  does 
help  clarify  what  I  understand  is  the 
situation.  ^    ^^  ^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  up  to  that 
point.  When  the  Senators  mentions  the 
South  Vietnamese  that  is  another  ques- 
tion. If  they  are  determined  to  stay 
there,  as  Mr.  Ky  says  they  are,  are  we 
going  to  give  them  close  air  support 
without  the  approval  of  Congress? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  hope  they  do  not  stay 

there.  ^  _^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Now  they  are  begin- 
ning to  say  they  are  going  to  stay.  The 
Senator  does  not  want  us  to  stay  with 
them,  does  he? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  want  the 
South  Vietnamese,  the  ARVN  forces,  to 
stay  any  longer  than  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect their  forces  in  withdrawing  from 
Cambodia.  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party 
to  a  further  campaign  in  support  of 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  make  clear. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  expired.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  10  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  has  been  made 
clear  in  debate  that  they  would  have  that 
right  to  make  air  strikes  and  keep  the 
Vietnamization  program  on  in  Cambodia 
to  protect  American  forces  schedule.  But 
who  will  make  the  decision  as  to  whether 
it  is  direct?  Is  that  decision  to  be  made 
by  the  Senate  or  the  generals?  Who 
makes  that  determination? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  would  have  to  be 
an  executive  decision  by  the  President 
exercised  through  his  chain  of  command. 
Congress  runs  into  differences  on  the 
problem  of  the  authority  of  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  provide  the  funds 
to  support  the  Armed  Forces. 

'The  point  I  am  making  is  that  there 
could  be  some  very  close  cases  where  U.S. 
action  might  be  construed  as  direct  sup- 
port of  Cambodism  forces  and  others 
where  it  would  be  protection  of  Ameri- 
can forces. 

This  could  result  from  many  situa- 
tions, especially  on  the  batUefield.  But 
at  least  we  have  a  responsibility  to  try 
to  make  our  position  as  clear  as  we  can 
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and  that  Is  what  I  am  tryirfe  to  do.  In 
the  end  it  would,  of  course,  \3(e  necessary 
for  Congress,  upon  appropriate  investi- 
gation, to  decide  whether  ti^ey  want  to 
make  another  change.  I 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  The  legislative  history  also 
has  helped  because  it  has  been  made 
clear  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
others  that  the  President  hai  that  right. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presiden^,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Washington  a$  cosponsor 
of  this  particular  tightening  up  of  the 
language.  I  think  it  may  clarify  it.  But 
we  should  understand  that  part  of  the 
motivation  is  to  make  sureF  we  do  not 
unintentionally  hobble  the  efforts  of 
Asians  if  they  can  get  a  se<|urity  effort 
going  to  protect  their  own  interests.  I 
think  it  tends  to  keep  that  option  open 
so  they  can  go  in  that  direcaon  without 
impeding  the  possibihty  of  tl^at  happen- 
ing. 

This  colloquy  I  have  been  [listening  to 
underscores  what  I  think  as  of  more 
overriding  importance  than  ihe  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  and  that  is  the  im- 
portant need  for  this  body  to  address 
itself  now  to  the  future  role  pf  Congress 
in  future  crises.  We  have  a  tendency,  if 
I  may  say  so.  in  getting  so  bpgged  down 
in  who  did  what  to  whom  in  the  past 
that  I  can  predict  that  one  of  these  days 
soon  we  will  have  another  crisis  and  go 
through  the  same  motions  ajnd  look  for 
someone  to  "hang  it"  on.  I  think  the  time 
has  long  since  passed  for  9ur  spelling 
out  with  as  much  wisdom  as]  we  have  at 
our  command  what  we  do  when  the  crisis 
comes  in  Burma.  India,  or  tht  Near  East, 
wherever  it  may  be. 

I  hope  the  Senate  supports  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Likewise.  I  join  in  urging  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreignj  Relations, 
through  the  chairman,  who  <  is  momen- 
tarily absent  from  the  Chaitber,  to  get 
on  with  the  question  of.  whei-e  do  we  go 
from  here  and  how  should  w*  proceed  as 
the  Senate  in  a  crisis  ?  1 

Mr.  STENNIS.  B4r.  Presidtot.  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  mnute? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  [ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presidtnt,  I  want 
to  go  on  record  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  would  be  tery  impor- 
tant In  the  future.  I  associate  myself 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  said.  We  never  settle  thise  matters. 
It  seems,  after  personalities  become  in- 
volved in  them,  and  that  is  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  collective  action  on 
the  part  of  Asian  nations. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  is  silent  on 
the  question  of  combat  activity  In  the 
air  above  Cambodia  except  irlth  respect 
to  that  activity  which  relate!  to  support 
of  Cambodia  forces.  It  is  this  and  this 
Edone  that  is  prohibited.  The  lunendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  froiA  Washing- 
ton makes  that  clear,  and  ii  consistent 


with  the  position  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  have  taken  throughout  the 
debate. 

For  that  reason,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
substantive  change;  the  Senator  from 
Washington  does  not  think  it  is  a  sub- 
stantive change.  We  believe  it  is  accept- 
able, a  position  I  wanted  the  Senate  to 
know. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  explanation  of  my  good  friend  from 
Idaho.  I  am  very  pleased  that  he  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  not  a 
suflftcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  a 
sufiBcient  second. 

The  yesis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Do  Senators 
yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  b€u;k  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  before  all 
time  Is  yielded  back,  may  I  ask  a  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
have  any  time  left,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington wants  to  insure  that  the  existing 
language  does  not  bar  air  support  for 
American  troops.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  For  non-Cambo- 
dian forces.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
accepted  the  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  of  clarification. 

Mr.  HART.  By  inserting  the  language 
"in  direct  support  of  Cambodian  forces," 
Is  the  Senator  authorizing  air  action  that 
supports  them  indirectly? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  the  Senator  sure?  Very 
good. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  prohibits  direct  air 
support  to  Cambodian  forces.  It  does  not 
prohibit  air  support  to  non-Cambodian 
troops.  This  is  the  intent  of  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment.  We  went  through 
that  here.  The  sponsors  agreed  to  that. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  on 
the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
RirsscLL) ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  that  the 


Senator     from     South     Dakota     (Mr. 
MtJNBT)  is  absent  because  of  illness  and, 
if  present  and  voting  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  69, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 


(No.  194  Leg. 

JTEAS— 69 

Aiken 

Enrln 

Montoya 

AUen 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Allott 

Pong 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Pulbrlght 

Pastore 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Oravel 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Oriffln 

Percy 

Bennett 

Qumey 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hansen 

Randolph 

BoKitr 

Hartke 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Smith.  Maine 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holllngti 

Smith,  m 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

ilruska 

SparkmA. 

Cannon 

Jacksoii 

Spong 

Cburcb 

Jordan,  H.y,. 

Stennla 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaliu 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Long 

SymlngtoL 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Talma  dge 

CurtU 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClellan 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McOee 

Tydlngs 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  Del. 

El  lender 

MUler 

NAYS~27 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Moss 

Case 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Cooper 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Rlblccir 

Goodell 

Matblas 

Sazbe 

Oore 

McCarthy 

Schwelker 

Harris 

McOovem 

Williams.  N  J. 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Yarbo  rough 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

Toimg,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTl>(. 

4 

Dodd 

Nelson 

Russell 

Mundt 

So   Mr.   Jackson's  amendment   was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Charles  W. 
Koval.  of  Permsylvanla,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  western  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  4012)  to  extend  the  Cleem  Air  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  as  amended,  for  a  period  of  60  days. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3685)  to 
increase  the  availability  of  mortgage 
credit  for  the  financing  of  urgently 
needed  housing,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
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quested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 
that  the  House  insisted  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  and  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr. 
Reuss.  Mr.  WiDNALL.  Mrs.  Dwyir,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R. 
15733)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  temporary 
15-percent  increase  in  annuities,  to 
change  for  a  temporary  period  the 
method  of  computing  interest  on  invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
counts, and  for  other  purposes;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr. 
Dingell.  Mr.  Springer,  and  Mr.  Devine 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  671)  relating  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  on  Wednes- 
day July  1.  1970.  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian,' Monday,  July  6.  1970,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  aimounced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olution, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

H.R.  14118.  An  act  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  14720.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1973,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (Including 
ferruginous  ore)  and  related  products,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15712.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  title  I 
through  IV  through  fiscal  year  1971; 

HJl.  17802.  An  act  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act;  and 

H.J.  Res.  646.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  A(7r 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  has  been  the  focus 
of  Senate  attention  for  nearly  7  weeks. 
During  this  time,  the  act  has  undergone 
considerable  change,  and  at  this  point 
many  observers  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  the  act  does  or  says. 
Several  points,  however,  are  clear. 

The  act  is  not  now,  contrary  to  early 
appearances,  a  repudiation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, nor  does  it  attempt  to  relegate 
executive  branch  fimctions  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  act  is  a  soimd  reaffirmation  of 


the  President's  powers  to  perform  his 
consUtutional  duties  as  Chief  Executive 
of  our  Nation  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  iu-med  services.  It  is  also  a  reason- 
able expression  of  congressional  senti- 
ment and  a  valid  exercise  of  legislative 
authority. 

A  number  of  significant  modifications 
have  been  made  in  the  bill  reported  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  A 
major  focus  of  these  alterations  was 
the  committee-adopted  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

The  amendment  started  as  a  statement 
which  could  have  been  interpreted  as  an 
attempt  to  curtail  the  prerogatives  and 
authority  of  the  President  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs  and  fulfillment  of 
our  military  responsibilities.  Many  of  the 
possible  ramifications  of  the  original  ver- 
sion received  detailed  and  thorough  at- 
tention by  the  Members  of  this  body.  In 
the  course  of  that  consideration  a  ma- 
jority came  to  feel  that  certain  clariflca- 
tions  and  expansions  of  the  amendment 
were  necessary. 

PREAMBLE    CHANCE 

The  first  change,  one  which  was 
agreed  to  unanimously,  was  made  in  the 
preamble  of  the  amendment.  The  lan- 
guage was  altered  from  an  expression  of 
unilateral,  legislative  initiative  to  a  dec- 
laration of  shared  objectives  with  the 
executive. 

MANSrtEU>-I>OLB 

Following  several  rejections  of  pro- 
posed additions  to  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  the  Mansfield-Dole  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote.  It 
emphasized  that  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  should  not  be  deemed  to  im- 
pugn the  constitutional.  Commander  in 
Chief  powers  of  the  President. 

BYRD 

The  next,  and  perhaps  most  signifi- 
cant, change  was  the  second  so-called 
protection  of  forces  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
byrd).  Its  importance  arises  not  only 
from  its  adoption  and  specific  language 
but  from  its  history,  for  a  similar,  but 
narrower  amendment  had  been  offered 
earlier.  The  first  Byrd  sunendment  dealt 
only  with  the  President's  powers  to  pro- 
tect the  troops  imder  his  command  in 
South  Vietnam:  the  second  extended  to 
"U.S.  Armed  Forces  wherever  deployed." 
The  first  Byrd  amendment  was  narrowly 
defeated;  the  second  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  79  to  5.  The  success  of  the  sec- 
ond Byrd  amendment  evidences  a  funda- 
mental reappraisal  by  nearly  half  the 
Senate  of  the  impact  which  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  might  have  had  in 
its  original,  unelaborated  form. 


jAvrrs 
The  last  significant  clarification  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  was  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs).  It  pointed  out  that  nothing  in 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  should 
be  deemed  to  Impugn  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Congress.  This  was  an  im- 
portant point  to  make,  for,  whUe  many 
in  this  body  were  concerned  that  no  ac- 
tion of  Congress  should  cloud  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  and  authority,  there  has 
been  equal  recognition  of  legitimate  con- 
gressional responsibiUUes  in  the  areas 


of  foreign  and  military  affairs.  Certainly, 
no  Senator  wishes  to  weaken  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Javits  amendment  clearly 
avoids  any  implication  that  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  would  do  so. 

TONBLOf  GJJVr 

Another  point  repeatedly  made  in  the 
debate  on  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
and  the  Cooper-Cliurch  amendment, 
when  our  overall  role  in  Southeast  Asia 
was  considered,  was  that  the  1964  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  an  unfortunate, 
unrelied  upon  and  unnecessary  statutory 
reUc.  It  was  seen  to  have  been  hastily 
and  ill-considerately  adopted;  it  was 
foimd  to  provide  no  basis  for  and  to  be 
inherently  inconsistent  with  the  present 
U.S.  policy  of  disengagement  and  with- 
drawal; and  it  could  not  be  seen  to  serve 
any  worthwhile  purpose  now  or  in  the 
future.  With  these  considerations  in 
mind  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
offered  an  amendment  to  repeal  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  It  wtis  adopt- 
ed with  a  substantial  majority. 

SICNFICANCE  OF  DEBATE 

Debate  on  the  Foreign  Mihtary  Sales 
Act  has  extended  through  the  greater 
part  of  2  months,  perhaps  an  unpreced- 
ented amoimt  of  consideration   for  a 
measure  such  as  this.  Some  have  labeled 
this  debate  a  filibuster.  I  disagree.  A  fili- 
buster in  the  history  of  the  practice  has 
been  characterized  by  adamant,  uns^ield- 
ing  opposition  to  a  matter  before  this 
body;  rambling,  irrelevant  orations  by 
proponents  of  one  viewpoint;  and  Uttle 
if  any  constructive  debate  of  the  sub- 
stantive issues  involved.  The  past  seven 
weeks'  record  hardly  illustrates  inflexi- 
bility at  any  viewpoint  or  alsence  of 
compromise    and   resolution   of    differ- 
ences. The  Senators  from  Kentucky  and 
Idaho  have  been  most  gracious  in  their 
willingness  to  discuss  their  amendment. 
The    record    of    votes    on    the    several 
amendments  discloses  numerous  shifts 
in  position  by  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  principal  lines  of  opinion.  The  de- 
bates and  exchanges  on  the  Senate  floor 
provide  countless  examples  of  agreement, 
shared  objectives  and  common  under- 
standing of  the  central  issues. 

Rather  than  being  remembered  as  a 
fllibuster,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that 
the  past  7  weeks  will  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest,  most  productive  de- 
bates in  the  history  of  this  body.  Not  only 
has  a  major  legislative  measure  been 
hammered  out  and  refined,  but  some  of 
the  most  significant  legislative  history 
in  recent  decades  has  been  created.  It 
has  been  a  rare  occasion  when  so  many 
Members  of  this  body  have  given  such 
prolonged  and  eloquent  attention  to  a 
matter  with  the  constitutional  sig- 
nificance of  the  balance  of  the  war  pow- 
ers between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government.  This  debate 
will  stand  as  a  valuable  guide  for  the 
Congress,  the  President  and  constitu- 
tional scholars  for  years  to  come. 


Tax  PRESIDBNT'S    ACTIONS 

Headlines  in  this  morning's  papers 
carried  a  message  which  came  as  no 
surprise  to  this  Senator  nor  to  millions 
of  Americans:  'Last  troops  pulled  out  of 
Cambodia."  It  is  now  clear  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  met  his  commitments 
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and  has  kept  his  promise  to 
operations  in  Cambodia  by  the 
June.  I  had  no  doubt  that  the 
would  make  good  his  word  and 
could  do  so  without  the  direction 
sight  of  the  Congress. 
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It  is  already  July  1  in 
Euid    U.S.    Cambodian   operatiohs 
been    completed.    The    Cooper 
amendment  cannot  now  be 
an  attempt  to  second-zuess 
dent's  conduct  of  these  operation^ 
has  appropriate  prospective 
and  provides  a  valuable 
strategic  long-term  policy  for 
States  in  Southeast  Asia.  By 
the  President's  authority  to 
the    forces    he    commands, 
amendment    forecloses    any 
that  shadow  would  be  cast  on 
dent's  powers  in  this  critical  ar^a 
responsibilities.    By 
constitutional  mandate  of  the 
the  Javits  amendment  assures 
inution  of  the  power  role  of  thi^ 
of  Government.  By  repealing 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  the  Dole 
ment   removes   whatever   change 
might  be  for  further  abuse  of 
considered  piece  of  our  former 
Indochina. 

This   7-weeks'   debate   has 
tremely  valuable  to  Senate 
understanding  of  our  goals  and 
in  southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  all  parties  to  the  debate 
Senate  have  profited  by  it 
President  has  profited  by 
his  credibility  and  reliability  in 
the  Cambodian  operations 
and  according  to  the  schedule 
announced. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
I.  and  the  Senators  from  Oreg(Jn 
suspect,  and  my  colleague  <  Mr. 
will  now  submit  an  amendment 
lates  to  an  emergency  matter 
want  it  understood  that  there 
discussion  or  vote  on  it  until 
Cooper-Church  amendment  votfe 
want  it  to  be  considered,  becausi ; 
to  take  action  this  siftemoon. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President 
nothing  would  be  more  suitable 
the  majority  leader  to  make  the 
tion  argimient  before  we  submit 
vote  on  the  Cooper-Church 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
SiTVZNs>  to  submit  his 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Preside4t 
mlt  the  amendment. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr 
view  of  a  situation  which  has 
so  that  there  will  be  enough 
sides,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
vote  on  Cooper-Church 
cur  at  2:15,  with  the  time  to 
divided  between  the  majority 
Ity  leaders,  or  whomever  they 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is 
Jection?    Without    objection, 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pres 
said  that  the  House  of 
will  not  approve  Cooper-Churih 
It  pass  the  Senate.   It  is 
Cooper-Church  clears  the 
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all  probability,  it  will  be  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

Whether  these  predicates  are  true  in 
whole  or  part  or  not  true  at  all  remains 
to  be  seen.  I  hope  they  are  not  true.  True 
or  not,  however,  they  do  not  and  cannot 
detract  one  iota  from  this  vote  today. 

The  Senate  cannot  answer  for  the 
President.  The  Senate  cannot  answer  for 
the  House.  The  Senate  can  speak  only 
for  the  Senate.  In  the  vote  on  Cooper- 
Church,  today.  Senators  will  most  as- 
suredly do  so,  as  individuals  and  collec- 
tively. What  is  said  wUl  be  most  sig- 
nificant, in  my  judgment,  to  the  future 
of  tlois  Nation. 

Cooper-Church  is  a  response  to  a  pat- 
tern of  Executive  actions  in  Southeast 
Asia  which  has  been  evolving  for  years 
and  which  has  now  raised  constitutional 
questions  regarding  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Senate  in  the  gravest  questions 
which  confront  the  Nation — the  ques- 
tions for  war  and  peace.  It  is  a  pattern 
whereby  the  Congress  was  first  invited  to 
join  with  the  executive  branch,  as  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  in  delineating 
a  policy,  presumably  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. Therefore,  the  Congress  discovered 
it  had  joined  in  a  strategy  which  led  to 
war.  The  Congress  was  carried  along  into 
the  ever-deepening  military  involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

At  first,  it  was  maintained  that  we  had 
endorsed  this  course  by  passing  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution.  Then,  several  years 
ago,  the  executive  branch  decreed  that 
Congress  had  not  really  been  needed  to 
legitimize  the  course.  With  or  without 
Congress,  it  was  contended,  the  executive 
branch  coiild  pursue  whatever  military 
measures  were  appropriate  under  the 
unilateral  powers  of  the  Presidency. 

So,  the  grip  of  death  and  destruction 
which  is  Vietnam  was  fixed  ever  more 
tightly  not  only  on  Southeast  Asia  but 
on  the  neck  of  this  Nation.  All  the  while. 
Congress  has  been  progressively  excluded, 
even  from  consultation,  on  the  decisions 
which  have  sustained  this  tragic  involve- 
ment year  after  year  after  year. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  matter  was 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  investiture  of 
Cambodian  border  areas  with  a  massive 
U.S.  military  incursion.  The  executive 
branch,  unilaterally,  decreed  this  ad- 
vance of  our  forces  across  an  interna- 
tional border.  The  executive  branch,  uni- 
laterally, decreed  that  Cambodia  should 
be  added  to  the  Vietnamese  theater  of 
war.  Congress  was  not  privy  to  the  deci- 
sions which  led  to  this  expansion.  The 
Senate  leadership  was  not  consulted  in 
either  party.  The  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  not  consulted.  The  advice  of  the 
Senate  was  not  sought.  The  consent  of 
the  Senate  was  not  requested,  nor  was 
it  given. 

According  to  those  responsible,  the 
military  operation  in  Cambodia  has  been 
a  great  "success"  and  U.S.  forces  have 
now  been  withdrawn.  May  I  say  that, 
notwithstanding  my  view  of  the  initial 
action,  the  President  is  to  be  commended 
for  insisting  that  the  withdrawal  be 
completed  by  his  military  commanders 
by  June  30.  That  decision,  at  least,  has 
had  some  limiting  effect  on  what  was 
undertaken. 
We  are  advised  that  great  quantities 


of  war  material  have  been  seized  in  this 
successful  operation  in  Cambodia.  Great 
destruction  has  been  visited  on  hostile 
military  bases.  Thousands  of  hostile  Viet- 
namese are  reported  killed. 

These  reports,  I  am  sure,  are  care- 
fully compiled  by  the  computers.  They 
are,  undoubtedly,  some  sort  of  a  measure 
of  "military  success."  What  they  do  not 
measure  is  what  the  success  will  yield 
in  the  end.  The  fact  is  that  the  road  into 
the  quagmire  of  UJS.  involvement  in  In- 
dochina has  been  lit  with  the  fires  of 
an  endless  succession  of  military  suc- 
cesses. These  other  successes — 5  years  of 
successes — I  am  sure,  were  all  accurately 
computed  and  reported  in  their  turn,  but 
the  war  goes  on — deeper  and  deeper  into 
Southeast  Asia. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  take  the  assur- 
ances of  those  responsible  that  Cambodia 
was  a  great  miUtary  success,  the  great- 
est of  the  war.  We  may  take  these  as- 
surances notwithstanding  the  fact  339 
Americans  died  in  Cambodia  and  1,501 
were  woimded.  We  may  take  them  even 
though  great  segments  of  Cambodia 
which  were  once  free  of  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  are  now  serving  as 
bases  of  operations  for  these  forces.  We 
may  take  these  assurances,  even  though 
this  newest  success  has  led  to  a  new  U.S. 
aid  commitment  at  an  initial  cost  of  mil- 
lions in  equipment  and  supplies  and.  ap- 
parently, a  commitment  of  U.S.  air  sup- 
port and  bombing  runs  in  Cambodia :  all 
this  new  expenditure  of  lives  and  re- 
sources will  take  place  in  Cambodia,  in 
an  area  where  4  months  ago  this  Nation 
spent  no  resources  on  aid  and  its  forces 
were  not  engaged.  Nevertheless,  we  may 
take  the  assurances  of  the  success  of  this 
adventure.  We  may  take  them  even 
though  it  must  be  asked,  who  will  now 
pay  to  maintain  the  new  government  in 
Cambodia?  Who  will  see  to  its  survival? 
Even  though  it  must  be  asked  how  much 
t>eyond  the  points  of  its  bayonets  does 
the  influence  of  this  government  extend 
among  its  own  people? 

We  may  take  these  assurances  if,  for 
no  other  reason,  than  that  there  is  no 
relevance  in  a  military  postmortem  at 
this  time.  The  degree  of  success  of  the 
Cambodian  operation  is  not  involved 
here  today.  How  can  it  be  involved  when 
the  necessity  for  Cooper-Church  was 
conceived  before  the  begliming  of  the 
operation  in  Cambodia?  What  is  involved 
here  is  whether  the  Senate  wants  to  try 
to  inhibit  new  involvements  of  this  Na- 
tion abroad,  without  prior  consultation 
with  the  Senate  and  without  sanction 
from  Congress — in  Camt>odia  or  else- 
where in  Southeast  Asia  or  the  world. 

Cooper-Church  works  with  the  Presi- 
dent's present  intent,  not  against  it  in 
Cambodia.  Cooper-Church  is  a  congres- 
sional lock  on  the  door  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  trying  to  close  behind  the  exit  of 
the  last  American  serviceman  from  Cam- 
bodia. Cooper -Church  is  a  lock  to  prevent 
the  casual  or  careless  opening  of  other 
doors  elsewhere  by  xmilateral  suctions  of 
the  executive  branch  doors  beyond  which 
lie  national  commitments  involving 
American  Uves  and  resources. 

Ehfen  if  the  lock  of  Cooper-Church  is 
passed  by  the  Senate,  its  strength  re- 
mains to  be  tested.  Even  now,  some  make 
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light  of  it.  Some  ridicule  It.  Insofar  as  I 
am  concerned,  it  is  no  laughing  matter; 
It  is  a  most  serious  matter.  Americans 
have  gone  to  their  deaths,  over  50,000, 
through  the  open  doors  of  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  now  Cambodia.  More  than  a 
hundred  billion  dollars  of  U.S.  resources 
have  poured  through  these  open  doors. 

Reject  Cooper-Church  and,  in  my 
judgment,  the  Senate  will  have  ac- 
quiesced in  an  indefinite  continuance  of 
the  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  and  in 
a  relentless  accretion  in  U.S.  casualties 
and  costs  in  Indochina.  That  is,  I  know, 
not  wanted  by  the  President.  Nor  is  it 
wanted  by  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 
But  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  get. 
That  is  what  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
In  my  judgment,  are  going  to  get.  The 
end  of  this  involvement  will  remain,  as 
it  is  now,  nowhere  in  sight. 

Reject  Cooper-Church  and,  I  say  in  all 
soberness,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Senate 
to  anticipate  other  Cambodias  and  other 
Vietnams,  elsewhere  in  the  world.  They 
may  be  expected  vmder  any  kind  of 
administration. 

Cooper-Church  is  not  a  guarantee  of 
nonlnvolvement  in  Cambodia  or  any- 
where else.  It  is  an  attempt:  it  is  not  a 
certainty.  However,  if  it  passes,  we  will 
have  made  clear,  at  least,  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  prepared  to  try  to  act  with  the 
President  to  forestall  other  Vietnams 
which  the  President — any  President — 
may  be  under  pressure  to  undertake. 

If  it  passes,  we  wUl  make  clear,  at  least, 
the  Senate's  resistance  henceforth  to  the 
pattern  of  enlarging  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  will  make  the  Sen- 
ate's position  clear,  irrespective  of  party 
considerations  here  and  irrespective  of 
the  views  of  the  House  or  the  President. 
I  say  that  most  respectfully  because,  as 
do  we,  they  have  their  own  responsi- 
bilities in  this  matter  and  may  see  them 
differently. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  House  will  concur  in  Coopei- 
Church  and  that  the  President  will  sign 
the  bin  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Indeed,  in 
my  judgment,  the  greater  the  coopera- 
tion among  the  three  elected  parts  of 
this  Government,  in  this  connection,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  finally  extricating 
this  Nation  from  this  hydra-headed  war 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  my  judgment,  therefore,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  significance  that  Cooper-Church 
is  not  designed  to  conflict — and  it  is  not — 
with  the  President's  constitutional  pow- 
ers as  Commander  in  Chief.  Rather,  it  is 
designed  to  permit  the  constitutional 
powers  of  both  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  meshed  in  a  common  effort  to 
extricate  the  Nation  from  the  misbegot- 
ten situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  By  pass- 
ing Cooper-Church,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Senate  will  have  begim  to  move  this 
Government,  beyond  words,  toward  the 
end  of  the  U.S.  involvement  in  a  tragic 
and  mistaken  war,  toward  the  restoration 
of  this  Nation's  tranquility  and  well- 
being. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  explain  why  I  shall  vote  against 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  I  think 
that  for  7  weeks  we  have  been  following 
a  will-o'-the-wisp.  We  have  been  leading 
the  pec^le  of  the  country  to  believe  that 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  will 
chtmge  the  military  responsibilities  of 
Congress  and  limit  the  powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  so.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  have  suggested  time  and 
time  again  on  this  floor  that  I  think  we 
can  explore  the  possibilities  of  an  amend- 
ment to  articles  I  and  n;  one,  more  ade- 
quately to  describe  the  exact  powers  of 
Congress  in  the  military  field  and,  two, 
if  we  want  to,  limit  the  powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  Com"t  rec- 
ords to  change  the  language  of  Swaim 
against  the  United  States,  which  was  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1897. 

I  should  like  to  read  it: 

In  Swaim  v.  U.S.,  the  Court  of  Claims  said : 

Congress  may  Increase  the  Army,  or  reduce 
the  Army,  or  abolish  it  altogether;  but  so 
long  as  we  have  a  mUltary  force  Congress 
c&nnot  take  away  from  the  President  the 
supreme  command.  It  Is  true  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  conferred  upon  Congress  the 
exclusive  power  "to  make  rules  for  the  gov- 
eriunent  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces";  but  the  two  powers  are  dis- 
tinct; .  .  .  Congress  cannot  in  the  disguise 
of  "rules  for  the  government"  of  the  Army 
Impair  the  authority  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  because 
I  do  not  think  it  will  accomplish  what 
the  sponsors  think  it  will. 

It  will  not  accomplish  what  the  people 
of  this  country  have  been  told  it  will 
accomplish. 

I  do  not  wsmt  to  hoodwink  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Mathias). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER)  has  expressed  a  concern 
which  is  widely  felt.  I  think  that  the 
exact  way  in  which  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  will  operate  is  a  question 
which  has  occupied  the  attention  not 
only  of  the  Senate  but  also  a  very  large 
part  of  the  public  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

An  article  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  June  19  last,  written 
by  Murrey  Marder,  in  which  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  CHtrRcu) .  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  while  the  amendment  would 
prevent  the  hiring  of  troops : 

It  does  not  prevent  us  from  arming  or 
equipping  or  supplying  a  Thai  or  Lao  force 
sent  Into  Cambodia,  but  it  would  prevent  \is 
from  hiring  them  to  fight  ...  All  the  Thais 
woiUd  be  required  to  do  is  to  pay  the  forces. 


Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  would 
tell  us  whether  that  is  an  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  his  views. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  that  that  quota- 
tion is  accurate.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  and  myself  does  not  address  it- 
self to  the  extension  of  military  weapons 
or  equipment  to  governments  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  prohibitions  are  very 
precise.  The  prohibition  contained  in 
subsection  C  of  the  amendment  is  against 
the  hiring  of  foreign  troops  to  fight  in 
Cambodia  for  Cambodia;  but  the  amend- 
ment is  silent  on  the  question  of  sending 
military  equipment.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  this  has  already  been  done.  Con- 
siderable equipment  has  already  been 
shipped  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Lon  Nol  regime  in  Cam- 
bodia. The  amendment  does  not  attempt 
to  bar  further  deliveries  of  equipment  to 
the  Cambodian  Government,  if  that 
should  become  the  policy. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  response.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  is  reasonable  and  a  constitu- 
tional limitation,  and  it  is  one  which  I 
shall  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  June  19,  1970] 

U.S.,    Bangkok    Babcain    On    Thai    Aid    to 

Cambodia 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

The  United  States  and  Thailand  are  bar- 
gaining behind  the  scenes  over  the  costs  of 
sending  Thai  txoops  into  Cambodia  when 
American  forces  withdraw,  State  Department 
officials  acknowledged  yesterday. 

There  is  "no  decision"  so  far  about  what 
"associate  or  concurrence"  the  United  States 
may  provide  in  regard  to  "various  proposals 
for  Thai  aid  to  Cambodia,"  said  State  De- 
partment press  officer  Carl  E.  Bartch. 

One  critical  unstated  reason  why  a  de- 
cision Is  still  hanging  while  Communist  mili- 
tary action  Is  intensifying  in  Cambodia  is 
the  Nixon  administration's  uncertainty  about 
what  win  happen  on  the  Senate  floor,  other 
official  sources  conceded. 

Senate  "doves"  are  determinedly  holding 
to  their  opposition  to  U.S.  payments  for  any 
"mercenaries"  or  "hired  guns"  In  Cambodia, 
Senator  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho)  empha- 
sized yesterday.  The  explicit  ban  on  merce- 
nary pay  is  wi^>ped  Into  the  pending 
amendment  to  limit  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment in  Cambodia. 

Behind  the  scenes,  the  argument  Is  some- 
times called  the  "Hessian"  Issue,  a  term  bor- 
rowed from  the  British  use  of  Hessian  mer- 
cenaries In  the  American  revolution — a  paral- 
lel which  administration  officials  resent  and 
deplore. 

P'rom  BangkcA  yesterday,  it  was  reported 
that  Thailand  is  considering  shifting  por- 
tions of  its  11,000-man  Thai  Black  Panther 
division  from  South  Vietnam  to  Cambodia, 
rhe  United  States  has  no  Information  to 
confirm  plans  for  such  a  shift,  said  Bartch. 

"It  is  up  to  the  Thais  to  decide  whether 
to  send  their  troops  into  Cambodia  or  not." 
said  Bartch,  but  "We  would  not  want  to 
see  anything  develop  that  could  weaken  the 
Vietnamlzatlon  effort  In  South  Vietnam  by 
any  precipitate  allied  troop  switches. 
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of  increasing  concern  tiiere  about  .  _ 
tln«  and  encirclement  of  the  :aP"aJ  of 
Phnom  Penh  by  North  Vletnamee.  and  Vlet- 
cong  troops,  officials  at  the  White  House  and 
State  Department  registered  no  mood  of 
scute  alarm. 

DIVERSION    SEBN 

US  officials  said  they  do  not  telleve  the 
Commumst  forces  are  now  Pr^P^J'^^S  *n^; 
sault  on  Phnom  Penh,  or  have  "e  strength 
^  do  so,  instead,  administration l>fllcalsr^ 
eard  the  Communist  acUon  more^  aa  Umlt^l 
S^assment  and  diversion  to  try  to  under- 
^e^T^vernment  psychologic  Uy  than  as 
&  move  to  overthrow  It  militarily. 

?^Il^toe  iilnlster  Thanom  Klttlachorn 
anl^un^  on  June  1  that  ^U  -Uon^as 
prepared  to  send  "volunteers  ")  Cambodia 
^hoZn  be  -armed  and  equlppea  from  aid 
supplied  by  the  United  States^ 

That  announcement  collided  ^  th  greaOy 
heightened  Senate  opposition  to  U.S.  financ- 
ing of  allied  troops  In  the  Indochina  wu. 

Oa  June  7.  a  Senate  Porelgi  RelaUons 
subcommittee  disclosed  that  "°<  ",»  ^'^'^^ 
agreement  the  United  States  since  1967  had 
^n  paving  Thailand  $50  n^  "°| '  ^yf"^,^" 
keeping  Its  combat  dlvUlon  In  !  louth  V^et- 
nfm,  plus  other  military  benefits  for  Thal- 

^^"one  consequence  of  this  deal  "^d  alarm 
over  "more  Vletnams."  the  t^d'"^  ^^^' 
cooper  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military 
iS^Act  bars  any  funds  "to  pro  ride  persons 
to  engage  In  any  combat  activity  in  support 
of  Cambodian  forces  .  .  .  " 

Administration  officials  conterd  that  this 
provision  would  frustrate  the  objectives  of 
?he  NUon  Doctrine  which  Is  Intended  to  sup- 
Dlv   VS    assistance  to   encourage   Asians   to 

fight  Asian  wars.  A  proposed  «1° 'l^'!,"!,"^ 

favored  amendment  by  Sen   Rob-rt  P.  Griffin 

R-Mlch.).  the  assistant  Senate  Republican 

elder,    would    modify    the    Ch  Lirch-Cooper 

amendment  to  permit  funds  «   be  pa^d  to 

support   non-Amertcan   forces   viho  come   to 

Cambodia's  aid.  _ 

Senate  sources  said  Orlffin  U   holding  off 

pressing  his  amendment  until  l.e  !»  ass""^ 

of  enough  votes  to  challenge     he  Church- 

^^Ccr^d'^terday  that  "increasingly 
Ifs  becoming  clear  that  the  Nl:  jon  Doctrine 
is  a  policy  of  HessUns  Unllmitel.  The  Nixon 
administration  Is  interested  In  '"171  f^^f";.  ^ 
The  dmrch-Cooper  amendment  gives  the 
administration  "a  good  bit  ol  Iwway  to 
provide  "reasonable  aid"  to  alUes.  said 
Chtirch. 

PIE  ON   C»AVT   TRAIN 

"It  doe«  not  prevent  us  from  arming  or 
equlppmg  or  supplying  a  Thai  °rJ^J°Jf, 
X  Sw  Cambodia."  said  Chiirch.  but  it 
would  prevent  us  from  hiring  ihem  to  fight 
All  the  Thais  would  be  n  quired  to  do 
i.to  pay  the  forces  .  .  .  Otherw^.  this  thing 
become  a  gravy  train  for  everf  government 
o^there  which  Just  waits  for  Itf.  sUce  of  pie. 

Church  acknowledged,  howevler.  that,  even 
If  the  Church-Cooper  amen<|ment  passes 
there  are  roundabout  ways  tb^ ^f^^^"^" 
tton  ml«ht  devise  to  reimburse^  ThaUand  for 

«oop  costs  in  Cambodia.  He  —  " '"- 

volvement  U  so  immense,  and 
racv  U  so  Byzantine,  that  theie  are  ways  to 
g«  around  the  Uw  U  they  aie  determined 
to  do  so  " 

What    U    important,    said    Qhurch.    Is    to 


over  possible  use  of  Thai  troops  In  Cam- 
bodia these  sources  said.  But  they  acknowl- 
edged' that  the  Church-Cooper  bloc  of  votes 
Uthe  largest  barrier  the  administration  Is 
now  facing  In  planning  Its  future  strategy 
concerning  Cambodia. 


establish  the  principle  that  the  United  States 
should  not  operate  abroad  on  1,  "hired  guns 

basis  . 

Admlnlstraaon  sources  countjered  that  such 
terminology  U  "unfair  and  unwarranted." 
The  same  •'vitriolic"  tag  could  have  been 
tied  these  sources  said,  to  U.S.  financial  sup- 
port to  allies  m  World  War  II  or  In  the 
Korean  war  or  to  NATO  alUes  I  a  earUer  years. 
Other  complex  factors  besides  financial  sup- 
port are  Involved  In  the  curr«  nt  discussions 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  8 Hi  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  majority  leader  has  2>^  min- 
utes. ^  , 

Mr  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  McGEE.  Wyoming  has  two  Sena- 

Mr  President,  I  want  to  say  at  this 
late  hour  that  I  stUl  think  we  are  miss- 
ing the  point,  that  the  many  weeks  we 
have  spent  on  this  amendment  should 
be  addressed  to  the  real  problem  before 
the  Senate:  How  do  we  update  the  role 
of  the  Senate  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
20th  centui-y  to  exercise  its  responsibil- 
ity in  foreign  policy  in  a  nuclear  age? 

In  a  day  when  some  people  think  we 
can  only  afford  a  limited  war  if  we  have 
to  test  strategic  areas,  where  else  can 
we  find  the  answer  to  that  but  by  a 
searching  inquiry  now? 

We  have  a  penchant  In  this  country 
for  looking  backward.  We  spent  30  years 
trying  to  avoid  World  War  I  after  it 
was  over.  We  spent  over  20  years  after 
the  fact  trying  to  avoid  World  War  H. 
Now  we  are  trying  to  find  out  who  is  to 
blame  for  Vietnam. 

I  beUeve  that  we  should  be  worrying 
about  what  we  should  be  and  can  be  do- 
ing in  a  Burma  crisis,  an  Indian  crisis, 
or  a  Near  East  crisis.  I  would  therefore 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
laUons. on  which  I  serve,  will  turn  its 
energies,  resources,  and  good  judgment 
into  a  searching  exploration  of  a  mod- 
em role  for  the  Senate,  in  concert  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
projecting  future  crisis  decisions  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  just  been  heard  from.  The  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Wyoming  would  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  say  just  a  word 
or  two  now.  I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
attempt  to  point  up  all  the  arguments 
that  have  been  made  in  the  past  6  weeks 
regarding  the  merit  or  lack  of  merit  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  as  it  relates 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  by  the  President. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  all  facets 
of  the  debate  since  May  14,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions: 


First  World  War  I  and  n  taught  one 
hard  truth:  Either  we  maintain  an  ac- 
tive role  in  helping  keep  the  peace  or  we 
will  be  forced  to  fight  big  wars. 

Second.  We  must,  in  our  own  interest, 
be  prepared  to  exert  a  continuing  in- 
fluence if  we  are  to  maintain  a  viable 
role  in  world  affairs;  and  it  is  important 
to  our  national  toterest  to  mamtam  that 
ongoing  influence. 

Third.  To  pull  out  of  the  war  to  South- 
east Asia  or  any  other  place  that,  in  the 
considered  judgment  of  our  President, 
our  country's  long-range  mterest  calls 
for  our  involvement— even  militarily— 
would  be  to  abdicate  our  responsibilities 
as  a  great  Nation  and  as  a  force  for  jus- 
tice and  liberty.  ,  .  , 
With  these  basic  principles  in  mind, 
let  me  say  that  I  find  myself  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  dlstmguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
when  he  said : 

I  simply  think  that  the  President  of  our 
country  deserves  better  treatment  and  great- 
er respect  than  to  have  Inflicted  upon  him 
the  public  rebuke  and  implications  that  I 
think  are  clearly  Implicit  in  this  amend- 
ment The  implication  that  It  Is  premised 
In  large  measure  on  distrust  and  conveys  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  as  our  ccmmander-ln-chlel,  I 
think,  U  inescapable  and  irrefutable. 


I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  vote  to 

do  that. 

Mr  President,  today's  headltaes  are 
that  the  last  of  the  U.S.  combat  troops 
committed  to  removing  the  enemy  from 
its  border  sanctuaries  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Cambodia. 

None  can  deny  that  the  Cambodian 
operation  has  been  a  tremendous  success. 
None  can  deny  that  our  President,  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  keeps  his  word. 

The  President  promised  that  American 
forces  would  be  withdrawn  by  June  30. 
and  he  accomplished  that.  In  my  opm- 
ion  it  was  unfortunate  that  such  pres- 
sures were  brought  upon  the  President 
that  he  was  compeUed  to  announce  pub- 
Ucly  a  deadltoe  for  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops. 

In  announcing  the  withdrawal  time  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  pubUc.  it  was 
necessary  that  the  enemy  also  be  to- 
formed  of  the  deadline  for  American 
withdrawal.  With  this  knowledge  of  a 
deadline,  and  of  a  21-mile  limit  toside 
Cambodia,  the  enemy  was  enabled  to 
withdraw  beyond  the  mileage  limit  and 
bide  its  time— avoiding  a  confrontaUon 
with  allied  forces— until  the  June  30 
deadltoe.  I  don't  beUeve  anyone  can  de- 
termtoe  at  this  time  whether  the  enemy 
will  now  attempt  to  move  back  full  force 
toto  the  former  sanctuaries. 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  passage 
of  the  amendment  could  encourage  the 
enemy  to  return  to  the  sanctuaries,  or 
attempt  a  return,  believing  that  Ameri- 
can troops  would  not  be  able  to  strike 
at  him  in  his  lair  without  the  forewarn- 
ing of  an  extended  debate  to  the  Senate. 
Mr  Nixon,  to  making  the  Cambodian 
decision,  did  what  had  to  be  done  to 
protect  American  troops  in  their  con- 
ttoued  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  The 
decision  was  based  upon  sound  advice, 
and  upon  the  best  judgment  of  the  mili- 
tary, whose  operations  have  been  ham- 
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pered  for  years  by  the  ability  of  the 
enemy  to  strike  at  American  units  and 
villages  of  South  Vietnam — and  return 
to  a  free  base. 

The  success  of  the  operation  was  due. 
to  part,  to  the  element  of  surprise  the 
President  was  able  to  attato  in  ordering 
American  troops  against  the  sanctuaries 
without  lengthy  wamtog  to  the  enemy. 
U.S.  forces  were  able  to  seize  and  mato- 
tam  the  initiative — an  initiative  that 
heretofore  had  been  locked  to  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  element  of  surprise 
certainly  would  have  been  lost  had  the 
President  been  compelled  to  seek  the 
permission  of  Congress  to  raid  the  sanc- 
tuaries to  Csunbodia.  There  would  have 
been  deliberations  and  there  would  have 
been  debate — likely,  extended  debate. 
The  enemy  could  have  meanwhile  with- 
drawn deeper  toto  the  jungle — taktog 
with  him  the  vast  storehouses  of  his 
arsenal  that  have  been  captured  to  the 
Cambodian  operation.  Yet.  because  this 
was  unnecessary,  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion was  a  signal  success — the  biggest 
success  of  the  long  years  of  the  war. 

Vice  President  Agnew.  on  June  20, 
gave  it  this  description: 

The  operation  ordered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  carried  out  by  your 
brave  sons  In  this  short  period  is  the  greatest 
mUltary  victory  of  the  United  States  since 
MacArthur  landed  the  Marines  at  Inchon — 
and  in  spite  of  the  screams  of  anguish  from 
the  usual  capltulators,  ecologies  are  not  In 
order. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view.  If  Con- 
gress has  strong  feeltogs  about  what 
American  policies  should  be,  we  should 
try  to  contemplate  them  prospectively, 
rather  than  dealing  with  them  after  the 
fact.  Land  and  sea  and  air  forces  of  the 
United  States  were  committed  to  Indo- 
chtoa  long  and  bloody  years  before  Pres- 
ident Nixon  was  inaugurated.  He  has 
made,  and  is  conttouing  to  make,  with 
marked  success,  efforts  to  withdraw  our 
men  from  combat  on  that  conttoent.  It 
would  be  strange  policy  todeed  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Commander  to  Chief 
to  time  of  national  crisis,  when  all  avail- 
able means  must  be  used  to  carry  out  a 
successful  withdrawal — a  withdrawal  de- 
signed to  leave  the  free  people  of  Asia 
a  chance  to  survive. 

Mr.  President,  although  many  of  us 
do  not  believe  this  amendment  would  be 
accepted  by  the  House  of  RQ)resenta- 
tives.  even  should  it  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  and  millions  of  citizens  have 
considered  the  debate  on  the  matter 
pototless.  we  must  consider  how  the  ene- 
my would  view  Senate  passage  of  this 
amendment. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  a  report  to  Eng- 
lish of  an  article  from  the  Hanoi  daily 
Nhan  Dan,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prtated  to  the  Record  at 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
article,  on  June  14.  stated: 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  shows  to  what  extent 
the  distrust  In  the  U.S.  President  has 
reached  right  In  the  highest  legislative  organ 
of  the  United  States.  By  virtue  of  the  Cooper- 


Caurch  amendment,  all  the  expenditures  for 
U.S.  troops  m  Cambodia  including  fimds  re- 
served for  U.S.  military  advisors  command- 
ing Saigon  puppet  troops  and  other  mer- 
cenaries there  wlU  be  cut. 

The  fact  that  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, put  forth  just  after  Nixon  had  solemn- 
ly promised  to  the  whole  nation  to  with- 
draw all  U.S.  troops  from  Cambodia  before 
July  1,  also  proved  how  slightly  the  great 
majority  of  the  Senators  including  many 
"hawks"  and  public  opinion  In  the  United 
States  treat  Nixon  and  his  promises. 

Mr.  President,  just  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  was  totroduced  led  the 
enemy  press  to  state  that  "the  great 
majority  of  Senators"  believed  the 
President  would  not  keep  his  word. 
President  Nixon  has  of  course  kept  his 
word,  and  only  a  very  few,  if  any.  Sena- 
tors ever  doubted  that  his  word  would 
be  kept. 

Further,  in  commenting  on  the  defeat 
of  an  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd),  the  article  said: 

The  recent  Senate  vote  against  Nixon  was 
essentially  a  non-confldence  vote  which.  In 
any  other  country  In  Western  Europe,  would 
have  forced  the  head  of  government  to  re- 
sign. 

This  certatoly  is  todicative  of  how  lit- 
tle of  what  we  do  here  is  understood  by 
the  enemy.  It  reflects  a  complete  lack  of 
understandtog  of  how  our  Government 
operates.  These  misjudgments  and  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  enemy  would  be 
amusing  if  they  dealt  with  less  serious 
areas.  But  there  is  nothing  amusing 
about  an  enemy,  sworn  to  aggression, 
that  is  grossly  mistaken  about  the  resolve 
of  the  United  States.  To  make  it  clear  to 
the  enemy  that  the  UJS.  Senate  does  sup- 
port the  actions  of  American  tr(xips  com- 
mitted to  battle,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  strongly  urge  defeat 
of  the  amendment. 

Exhibit  l 

Pailure  or  Btrd  Amzndment  Seen  as  Deteat 

roR   Ndcon 

Hanoi,  Vietman.  June  14 — The  Hanoi  dally 
Nhan  Dan  titled  "A  Major  Defeat  for  Nixon 
at  the  U.S.  Senate"  Its  commentary  today  on 
the  U.S.  Senate  vote  of  June  11  rejecting  the 
amendment  by  Sen.  Robert  Byrd.  Democrat- 
West  Virginia,  to  authorize  the  President  to 
commit  U.S.  troops  to  Cambodia  after 
June  30  Nhan  Dan  quoted  APP  and  AP  as 
saying  that  this  was  seen  by  observers  as  a 
"major  defeat  for  the  Nixon  administration," 
a  "key  victory"  of  the  "Senate's  anti-war 
bloc." 

The  paper  pointed  out  that  the  "credibility 
gap"  which  had  developed  sharply  under 
the  Johnson  administration  has  been  greatly 
aggravated  since  the  United  States  recklessly 
committed  armed  aggression  against  Cam- 
bodia and  expanded  the  war  to  the  whole 
Indochina.  The  Cooper-Church  amendment 
submitted  to  the  Senate  shows  to  what  ex- 
tent the  distrust  in  the  U.S.  President  has 
reached  right  in  the  highest  legislation  organ 
of  the  United  States.  By  virtue  or  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  all  the  expenditures  for 
VS.  troops  In  Cambodia  Including  funds  re- 
served for  U.S.  military  advisors  command- 
ing Saigon  puppet  troops  and  other  mercen- 
aries there  will  be  cut. 

The  paper  went  on:  "The  fact  that  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  put  forth  Just 
after  Nixon  had  solemnly  promised  to  the 
whole  nation  to  withdraw  all  U.S.  troops 
from  Cambodia  before  July  1.  also  proved 
how  slightly  the  great  majority  of  the  Sena- 


tors Including  many  'hawks'  and  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  treat  Nixon  ana 
his  promisee." 

After  recalling  the  failures  of  Nixon's 
moves  to  oppose  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment such  as  sending  "fact  finding  missions" 
to  Indochina  in  an  attempt  to  fool  the 
American  Congress  and  people  with  imagin- 
ary military  victories  and  wirepulling  his 
yes-men  to  submit  "counteramendments'*  to 
alter  the  amendment  sponsored  by  Cooper 
and  Church,  the  paper  said :  The  rejection  of 
the  Nlzon-backed  Byrd  amendment  on 
June  11  constituted  another  blow  to  the 
already  waning  p>ower  of  Nixon  In  the  eyes 
of  the  American  people  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Nixon  Is  facing  mounting  opptosltlon  from 
the  American  people  and  Congress  and  even 
within  his  administration.  Contradictions 
have  been  such  that  the  Senate  had  used  its 
constitutional  powers  to  stop  the  President's 
actions.  WhUe  the  latter  resorts  to  every  Im- 
aginable trick  to  oppose  the  Senate,  as 
Western  opinion  has  rightly  remarked,  the 
recent  Senate  vote  against  Nixon  was  essen- 
tially a  non-confldence  vote  which.  In  any 
<>ther  country  in  Western  E^irope.  would  have 
forced  the  head  of  government  to  resign. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  Nixon  Is 
preparing  to  send  another  "fact-finding  mis- 
sion" to  Indochina  purposely  |as  received) 
to  cook  up  a  report  that  would  completely 
fit  It  to  his  desire.  His  yes-men  have  already 
made  ready  half  a  dozen  "counter-amend- 
ments" to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

All  these  maneuvers,  however,  can  never 
fill  the  "credibility  gap"  that  is  widening 
between  the  Nixon  administration  and  the 
American  people. 

Nhan  Dan  went  on:  "As  for  the  Indo- 
chinese  peoples,  from  the  'constitutional 
crisis'  which  Is  taking  place  in  the  United 
States,  they  have  drawn  these  two  conclu- 
sions: First,  Nixon  still  clings  to  his  plan  to 
carry  on  the  armed  Invasion  against  Cam- 
bodia and  expand  the  war  to  the  whole  Indo- 
china, even  with  U.S.  infantry.  Secondly,  the 
more  obdurately  they  pursue  the  war  of  ag- 
gression, the  more  critical  the  situation  in 
Indochina  and  right  in  the  United  States 
win  become  and  they  are  sure  to  land  In 
Incalculable  difficulties." 

Itie  balance  of  forces  Is  obviously  In  favour 
of  the  Indochlnese  peoples,  both  militarily 
and  politically. 

■We  vrtll  fight  till  complete  victory."  the 
l>aper  stressed  In  conclusion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
mtoute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carcdina  is  recognized  for 
1  mtoute. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  opposition  to  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

Passage  of  Uie  Ccoper-Church  Amend- 
ment today  by  the  U.S.  Senate  would  be 
a  blow  to  the  smuggle  of  free  men  to 
Cambodia  who  are  being  murdered  daily 
by  Communist  forces  from  North  Viet- 
nam. Its  effect  could  bring  down  the  new 
government  of  Cambodia.  This  would  be 
followed  by  the  positioning  of  Commu- 
nist forces  along  the  borders  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand  which  adjom 
Cambodia.  While  many  Americans  feel 
this  amendment  would  merely  ptrevent 
the  further  totroduction  of  U.S.  troops 
toto  Cambodia  it  goes  much  further  to 
that  it  also  prohibits  U.S.  hdp  to  any 
other  country  to  Asia  which  is  willing  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  Cambodia.  ITius  the 
Senate  would  be  waving  the  white  flag 
of  surrender  over  Cambodia  under  the 
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cloak  of  reassuming  the  w  urmaking 
powers  of  the  Congress.  While  it  is  my 
brfief  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
never  accept  this  amendment,  the  psy- 
chological effect  will  be  a  repu  llation  of 
the  Nixon  doctrine  which  caled  upon 
our  Asian  allies  to  stand  together  in 
their  own  defense:  I  favor  gl\ing  arms 
and  other  necessary  aid  to  those  Asian 
countries  under  attack  by  Communist 
forces  as  the  surest  means  of  p  ermitting 
the  reduction  of  U.S.  military  personnel 
in  this  area.  At  the  same  time  si  ich  a  pol- 
icy would  enable  the  soldiers  (if  Asia  to 
possess  the  means  to  successful  ly  defend 
their  own  soil  from  Communist  attacks. 
The  passage  of  this  amendment  will 
also  shake  our  allies  in  Asia  imd  likely 
weaken  their  resolve  to  stand  up  to 
Communist  forces.  In  this  respect  it  is 
dangerous  and  could  possibly  be  disas- 
trous. The  Senate  would  in  effect  be 
casting  Cambodia  into  the  jaw  j  of  Com- 
munist expansion  and.  if  engull  e<i.  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand  could   [ollow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sens  tor  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th;  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  recognzed  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, previously,  I  expressed  niy  opposi- 
tion to  the  Cooper-Church  ariendment 
because  I  felt  that  the  first  iiaragraph 
would  convey  a  message  to  tie  extent 
that  the  President  of  the  Unii  ed  States 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  his 
powers  under  the  Constitution  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  In  order  t3  protect 
American  forces  stationed  n  South 
Vietnam. 

I  also  expressed  at  that  time  my 
support  of  paragraphs  2,  3,  an  1  4  of  the 
Cooper-Church  language  beleving.  as 
I  did.  and  as  I  do  now.  that  they  are 
calculated  to  prevent  our  aitsring  into 
a  new  commitment  or  gettini  involved 
in  a  new  war. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  acceptance  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  togi  ;ther  with 
acceptance  of  the  Byrd-Griffln  amend- 
ment, I  believe  it  has  now  hjeen  made 
clear  that  the  President,  acting  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  under  the  C^nstiution. 
not  only  pxKsesses  the  constitutional 
power  to  protect  the  lives  of  [American 
forces  wherever  deployed,  whic  ti  includes 
South  Vietnam,  but  also  that  he  may 
exercise  that  power  in  an  (tmergency 
situation  to  protect  those  trqops  with- 
out being  forced,  if  it  is  impracticable 
to  do  so.  to  consult  the  Congress  flrst^ 

Accordingly.  I  believe,  now;  that  this 
weakness,  has  been  cured,  I  cs|n  and  will 
support  the  Church-Cooper  lajnguage  as 
amended.  I  would  urge  Sena^rs  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  also  previously 
Indicated  my  belief  that  if  thjs  Church- 
Cooper  language  as  originally  written 
were  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
would  not  accept  it. 

I  trust,  now  that  the  laniruage  has 
been  amended  as  originally  {described, 
that  the  House  will  accept  thW  language. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  T^ie  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.   MANSPIKLD.    Mr.    PiesJ''»nt,   I 
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yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  believe  that  the  Senate  has  per- 
formed a  service  to  the  country  by  this 
extended  debate,  because  it  clearly  indi- 
cates that  Congress  intends  to  share 
the  war  powers  under  the  Constitution 
while  at  the  same  time  we  recognize  the 
powers  of  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief.  In  summation,  we  convey  a 
clear  message  to  our  own  people,  our 
own  troops,  and  the  enemy  that  our 
troops  will  be  protected,  but  that  the 
prior  approval  of  Congress  will  be  neces- 
sary before  our  Nation  can  be  committed 
to  any  new  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia — 
thus  avoiding  our  becoming  bogged  down 
in  new  Vietnams. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  debate,  I  had  an  ex- 
change with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  in  which  I 
asked  that  this  measure  be  delayed  un- 
til the  President  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  keep  his  commitments  to  the  coun- 
tr5'.  I  think  that  President  Nixon  has 
kept  his  commitments. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  limit  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  authority  over  our  ground 
troops.  Secretary  Rogers  has  said  our 
combat  grotmd  troops  will  not  move 
back  to  Cambodia. 

This  is  the  first  step  toward  reassert;- 
ing  the  role  of  the  Senate  as  an  equal 
partner  in  foreign  affairs. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  sunendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  has  t)een  greatly 
watered  down.  The  main  clause  remain- 
ing in  the  amendment  pertains  to  retain- 
ing US.  forces  in  Cambodia.  The  Ameri- 
can forces  are  already  out  of  Cambodia. 
So.  that  section  goes  out — at  least  it  has 
no  meaning  now. 

However,  there  remains  one  message 
in  the  amendment.  That  is  the  message 
t'  our  enemies,  our  adversaries  in  war: 
that  message  Is  the  President  is  re- 
stricted. I  feel,  and  I  know,  that  this 
message  will  go  home  to  them. 

I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  we 
will  know  positively  that  this  amendment 
imperils  the  success  of  the  withdrawal 
of  our  forces. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  It  on  that 
ground  as  well  as  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
an  attempt  to  restrict  the  President  after 
the  battlellnes  have  already  been  drawn 
and  the  war  has  been  going  on  for  years. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  lor  1 
minute. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 


ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  and 
I  both  had  the  opinion  last  night  that  if 
we  were  able  to  have  the  Griffin  amend- 
ment adopted,  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
us  and  we  would  vote  for  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  as  thus  amended. 

I  regard  the  7  weeks  that  have  been 
spent  here  as  having  been  largely  a 
wasted  effort.  I  regret  it  very  much,  be- 
cause we  were  unable  to  persuade  Sena- 
tors of  the  importance  of  not  impinging 
on  the  essential  powers  of  the  President. 

I  could  not  under  those  circumstances 
support  the  amendment. 

We  have  tried  very  hard  for  an  ac- 
commodation, and  everyone  has  partici- 
pated in  the  effort. 

I  think  it  wiU  be  necessary  now  to  vote 
against  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  so  well 
pointed  out,  we  ought  to  be  considering 
ways  by  which  we  can  work  in  accord 
with  the  President  instead  of  sending 
him  flaming  messages  asserting  of  our 
conceived  prerogatives. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  better  work  to 
do.  We  should  work  with  the  President 
and  find  means  by  which  to  do  it. 

The  Senate  is  entitled  to  be  heard  and 
should  be  heard,  but  within  the  frame- 
work of  its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  delay  the  Senate.  I  have  listened 
carefully  to  the  debate.  The  purpose  is 
clear.  However,  the  purpose  is  no  longer 
necessary  because  all  the  American  forces 
are  now  out  of  Cambodia.  I  see  nothing 
productive  to  be  accomplished  by  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

I  would  find  it  particularly  difficult 
to  explain  the  action  of  the  Senate  to 
any  of  ovu-  troops  that  are  now  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  exhaustive,  if  not  ex- 
hausting, record  of  debate  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  has  clarified 
its  meaning  and  intent  to  a  substantial 
degree.  In  particular.  I  am  pleased  that 
my  amendment  to  section  4  received 
such  substantial  support  for  I  believe 
that  it  has  the  effect  of  sharpening  the 
nature  of  the  prohibition  on  the  use  of 
U.S.  airpower  in  Cambodia.  It  serves  to 
embody  the  intent  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  with  which  I  am  in  complete 
accord,  which  is  to  prevent  us  from  get- 
ting bogged  down  in  Cambodia,  while 
enabling  us  to  defend  American  and  al- 
lied troops  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  should  have  preferred  further  clari- 
fication of  the  precise  wording  of  section 
3  as  well.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that 
discussion  on  the  floor,  especially  re- 
marks by  Senators  Cooper  smd  Church, 
has  served  to  focus  the  point  of  the  pro- 
hibition on  the  raising  of  mercenary 
forces.  It  Is  meant  to  prohibit,  as  many 
Senators  pointed  out,  the  recruitment  of 
highly  paid  mercenary  forces,  while  sA- 
lowlng  U.S.  aid  to  countries  in  Southeast 
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Asia  who  wish  to  field  troops  of  their 
own  to  provide  for  collective  regional  de- 
fense. This  distinction  is  of  prof  oimd  im- 
portance. It  would  have  been  better 
had  it  been  contained  within  the  amend- 
ment Itself,  but  I  trust  that  the  leg- 
islative history  with  respect  to  this 
distinction  will  inform  the  Senate-House 
conferees  as  they  consider  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment. 

The  heart  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the 
primary  clause,  section  1.  I  am  hopeful 
that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  will,  in 
coming  months,  refrain  from  going  be- 
yond the  intent  of  the  other  sections,  as 
manifested  in  amendments  and  the  leg- 
islative history,  in  order  to  calm  the 
rhetoric  that  has  proved  so  divisive  and 
so  inimical  to  prudent  policymaking. 

I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  Cooper- 
Chiurch  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  Is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
illusion  about  what  the  outcome  of  the 
vote  will  be. 

I  think  it  is  too  bad  that  we  take  the 
unprecedented  step  of  trying  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  he  is  trying  to 
extricate  us  honorably  from  our  war- 
time involvement. 

I  think  that  the  United  States  will  live 
to  rue  the  day  when  the  Senate  took  this 
act  to  encroach  on  the  powers  of  the 
President  granted  him  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  advise  the  occupants  of  the 
galleries  that  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate msuiifestations  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval are  strictly  prohibited. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
pending  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  (when  his  name  was 
called" .  On  this  vote  I  liave  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson).  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son i  and  the  Senator  from  Creorgia  (Mr. 
Russell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  smd,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 
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VKAS— 68 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Hat&eld 

Pastore 

Bayb 

Holllngs 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hughes 

PeU 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Javits 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

RlblcoS 

Case 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Church 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Smith,  ni. 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Spong 

Dole 

McCarthy 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Symington 

Fulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

OoodeU 

Metcalf 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Gore 

Mondale 

Yarbo  rough 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Moss 

Hart 

Mufikle 

NATS— 37 

AUen 

Ervln 

Murphy 

Allott 

Fannin 

Prouty 

Baker 

Pone 

Scott 

Bellmon 

Qoldwater 

Smith.  Maine 

Bennett 

Grlffln 

Sparkman 

Boggs 

Gumey 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Tower 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

WlUiams.  Del. 

Dominlck 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Eastland 

McOee 

Eiiender 

Miller 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEEK— 1 
Long,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — « 

Dodd  Nelson  Russell 

Mundt 

So  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS 
COOPER-CHURCH  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
spoke  in  this  body  on  May  6  concerning 
my  misgivings  .over  the  decision  by  the 
President  to  send  U.S.  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia. I  expressed  reservations  about  the 
Cambodian  action.  I  said: 

In  the  Interest  of  our  country  and  world 
peace,  I  hope  future  events  and  results  of  the 
President's  orders  approving  the  military 
ventvire  into  Cambodia  will  prove  me  wrong. 
It  is  my  view,  however,  that  the  sending  of 
n.8.  troops  Into  Cambodia  presents  a  re&l 
danger  of  our  active  involvement  In  a  con- 
flict expanded  beyond  Vietnam  into  an  Indo- 
china war  with  severe  economic  and  human 
consequences. 

In  my  mind,  this  grave  danger  still 
exists,  at  least  in  part,  despite  the  fact 
that  all  American  troops  reportedly  have 
now  departed  Cambodia. 

As  Senators  know,  the  congressional 
response  to  the  action  in  Cambodia  has 
been  an  acceleration  of  efforts  to  reas- 
sert the  role  of  the  legislative  branch  in 
the  foreign  policy  decisionmaking  process 
and,  more  specifically,  in  the  formulation 
of  our  program  to  scale  down  the  con- 


flict in  Vietnam  and  effect  our  disengage- 
ment from  armed  combat  In  Soutneast 
Asia.  The  initial  effort  for  achieving  this 
objective  was  the  profwsal  sponsored  suc- 
cessfully by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chuhch)  .  Based  on  the  his- 
tory of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  I 
felt  it  was  entirely  correct  for  the  Senate 
to  address  itself  to  measures  asserting 
the  right  of  the  Congress  to  share  in  the 
making  of  policy  under  which  our  Na- 
tion is  to  become  involved  in  another 
coimtry  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Cooper-Church  doctrine,  as 
amended,  is  not  a  measure  to  "tie  the 
hands  of  the  President,"  as  some  critics 
have  contended.  Rather,  it  is  saying  to 
the  President  that  we  understand  the 
realities  of  the  present  situation  in  Viet- 
nam— and  we  understand  the  efforts  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam — 
but  we  in  the  Congress,  in  discharging 
our  responsibilities,  have  an  obligation  to 
express  our  convictions  and  to  effect 
measures  to  guide  the  conduct  of  our 
future  involvement  in  Cambodia,  if  any. 
This,  in  a  sense,  is  what  the  Senate  is 
doing  in  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
We  do  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. He  has  constitutional  powers  which 
have  been  recognized  and  emphasized 
over  and  over  during  debate  on  the  issue. 
We  are  asserting,  however,  that  the  (in- 
gress must  become  more  involved  in  de- 
ciding future  actions  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  in  future 
American  military  actions  in  CTambodla, 
we  understand  the  direct  responsibility 
we  would  assume,  should  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  become  law.  Through 
enactment  of  it.  Congress  would  be  placed 
in  a  better  position  to  discharge  its  ob- 
ligations. 

The  effect  of  the  Cooper-Church  pro- 
posal has  been  too  much  mlsimderstood. 
It  was  clearly  stated  In  debate  that  the 
amendment  would  not  prohibit  such  ac- 
tions as  these:  retaliatory  measures  in 
response  to  enemy  attacks  originating 
from  Csonbodia;  the  use  of  so-called  hot 
pursuit  into  Cambodia  of  enemy  forces 
attacking  U.S.  troops;  and  the  entry  of 
our  troops  into  Cambodia  to  prevent  an 
imminent  or  immediate  enemy  attack«>^ 
More  importantly,  the  Cooper-Church, 
provisions  do  not  prevent  the  use  of' 
U.S.    airpower    in    bombing    sanctuary 
areas. 

It  has  been  stated  on  many  occasions 
that  the  Cooper-Church  provisions,  as 
amended,  would  prevent  the  President 
from  protecting  American  troops  in  the 
field.  Tht  belief  that  imder  it  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  unable  to  provide  needed 
protection  for  our  Armed  Forces  has  be- 
come fixed  in  the  thinking  of  many  peo- 
ple throughout  our  Nation.  I  find  this  re- 
grettable. There  is  no  Member  of  this 
body  or  the  Congress  who  does  not  desire 
to  insure  the  protection  of  our  American 
flgh'i^ng  men. 

Although  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  President — which  I  have  dis- 
cussed— was  clearly  defined  during  de- 
bate, we  wrote  into  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  a  better  imderstanding  of 
this    authority    through    amendments 
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sponsored  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Manstzsld)  and  my  able  col 
league  from  West  Virginia  ^Mr.  Byrd). 
In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  comjmend  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (t/ii.  Byrd) 
for  his  searching  and  penetrating  efforts 
to  insure  that  there  is  no  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  President's  authoritir. 

The  second  proposal  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  BYBto).  which 
I  strongly  supported,  emphasized,  and 
explicitly  recognized  the  conititutional 
authority  of  the  President  tp  protect 
American  forces  wherever  deployed  and 
Is  a  constructive  refinement  to  ithe  Coop- 
er-Church measure. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  tHe  Cooper- 
Church  provisions,  as  amended,  will  not 
preclude  the  President  from  taking  nec- 
essary measures  to  insure  thel  safety  of 
our  forces.  But  except  in  Emergency 
situations  or  circiunstances  Of  an  im- 
mediate nature  the  measure  las  passed 
by  the  Senate  will  require  congressional 
approval  of  the  entry  of  U.S.  forces  into 
Cambodia.  i 

The  amendment  outlines  tjhe  future 
action  that  the  President  migbt  take  In 
Cambodia  in  the  name  of  either  protect- 
ing our  forces  in  Vietnam  or  expediting 
their  withdrawal  from  that  cototry.  The 
President  will  have  to  act  \rithin  the 
limits  of  his  constitutional  power  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  not  vnder  any 
claimed  authority  of  a  cot  gressional 
waiver. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  pro- 
hibits use  of  f  imds,  without  cor  gressional 
approval,  to  retain  American  troops  in 
Cambodia  after  July  1. 

The  amendment  will  prevent  involve- 
ment by  U5.  personnel,  military  or 
civilian,  in  combat  activities  mth.  or  in 
rendering  advisory  services  to.  Cam- 
bodian forces. 

The  amendment  will  prohiMt  the  use 
of  U.S.  funds  for  hiring  thlid  country 
mercenaries  to  fight  in  Cambqdia.  or  for 
engaging  in  those  other  activities  in  be- 
half of  the  Cambodian  Oovemment 
which  our  country's  personnal  are  pro- 
hibited from  doing  directly. 

I  emphasize  that  the  basic  o  bjective  of 
the  Cooper -Church  amendment  Is  to 
prevent  the  United  States  fnm  becom- 
ing involved  in  a  war  in  Cajnbodia,  or 
from  becoming  tied  to  the  defi  tnse  of  the 
new  Cambodian  Government  ^  Ithout  the 
approval  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  t;  le  Cooper- 
Church  proposal  and  some  Miendments 
thereto.  I  beUeve  that  it  is  a  i  essential 
element  in  our  efforts  to  pre\ent  a  fur- 
ther escalation  of  American  ndlltary  ac- 
tivities and  those  of  other  c<iuntrie8  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  my  conviction  that 
this  proposal  will  not  do  violence  to  our 
efforts  to  aid  the  Vietnames^  people  in 
assuming  their  own  defense 
preclude  the  actions  which  mu  st  be  taken 
by  the  President  to  continue  t<  i  disengage 
from  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tl 
from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
will  be  in  order.  Senators  wil 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order, 


le  Senator 


"the  Senate 
be  seated. 


AMZNDMENT     NO.     720 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  720,  which  is  an 
amendment  cosponsored  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Mr.  Stevens, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  Senators 
Gravel,  Magnuson.  Jackson,  Mansfield, 
Packwood,  and  Hatfisld,  proposes  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  tbe  follow- 
ing: 

"Sic.   16 

"psoHiBrnoN    or   assistancx   to   trx   rz- 

PUBLIC    or     KOREA 

"Sxc.  48.  No  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
law  may  be  expended  for  the  purpoee  of 
providing  assistance  of  any  type  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  no  nationals  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  are  fishing  salmon  east  of  the  Une 
175  degrees  West  Longitude." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield  himself? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes.  The  time 
of  1  hour  is  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  not  take  that  much  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICTER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  refers  to  the  question  of  the 
presence  of  Korean  fishing  vessels 
manned  by  Korean  nationals  in  the 
waters  east  of  the  line  drawn  In  the 
International  Pacific  Fisheries  Conven- 
tion. These  vessels  manned  by  these 
Korean  nationals  have  not  been  licensed 
by  Korea  to  fish  for  salmon  in  the  waters 
east  of  the  175th  meridian. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  leadership  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington  who 
has  taken  the  initiative  to  secure  an 
agreement  from  the  Koreans  that  they 
would  not  license  their  fishermen  to  fish 
east  of  that  line  and  we  understood  that 
they  would  cooperate  to  see  that  it  was 
not  done.  We  have  had  a  series  of  meet- 
ings and  determined  that  the  Korean  na- 
tionals did  come  within  this  area  known 
generally  as  the  Bristol  Bay  salmon  fish- 
eries area.  This  is  an  area  which  is  very 
important  to  the  fishermen  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  A  great  many  Alas- 
kans are  involved.  There  are  a  great 
manj-  more  fishermen  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  involved  in  these  fisheries. 

The  amendment  would  deny  the  as- 
sistance we  give  to  Korea  until  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  the  Republic  of  Korea 
nationals  have  in  fact  gone  back  west  of 
that  line. 

We  were  advised,  at  a  hearing  called 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington, 
that  the  Korean  nationals  had  in  fact 
determined  to  return  to  their  own  wa- 
ters and  not  to  fish  in  the  area  east  of 
that  line.  Only  yesterday  I  was  informed 
that  the  Korean  fishing  vessels,  having 
picked  up  their  gear  and  moved  on.  were 
in  fact  fishing  as  they  continued  toward 
the  line.  They  have  not  kept  the  second 


commitment  made  to  us.  that  they  would 
in  fact  leave  that  area. 

I  had  a  conversation  with  Ambassador 
McKernan.  who  is  with  our  State  De- 
partment, and  who  Is  involved  in  our 
fishing  problems.  He  had  suggested  that 
we  not  call  up  this  amendment  be- 
cause he  had  been  advised  the  Koreans 
would  leave  the  area,  and  he  had  talked 
with  the  Korean  Embassy  about  it.  We 
were  advised  that  the  Korean  nationals 
had  left  the  area.  Last  night,  at  about  4 
o'clock  Juneau  time,  the  Coast  Guard 
had  in  fact  sighted  fishing  vessels  which 
were  still  there. 

I  have  the  report  of  the  Coast  Guard 
before  me,  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
3  to  4  tons  of  salmon  on  the  deck  of  the 
tanker  Tae  Yang  112,  and  another  ves- 
sel in  the  area.  They  had  loaded  at  that 
time  9  to  10  tons  of  salmon  aboard  a 
factory  ship.  Others  were  processing 
fresh  salmon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Are  we  talking  about 
military  aid  to  South  Korea? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  certainly  are. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Are  not  the  South  Ko- 
reans fighting  with  us  in  South  Vietnam? 
Is  this  not  a  rather  dangerous  way  of 
doing  this? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  the  way  they 
have  been  treating  our  fisheries  is  dan- 
gerous, when  they  gave  a  commitment 
that  they  would  not  license  their  fisher- 
men to  fish  on  the  high  seas  east  of  that 
line  and  they  are  in  fact  there.  These  are 
nothing  more  than  fish  pirates.  Their 
own  country  has  asked  them  to  leave. 
We  have  understood  that  they  were  leav- 
ing. We  give  them  much  military  aid, 
and  by  virtue  of  that  military  aid  they 
are  able  to  finance  shipping  which  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  fishermen  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  questioning 
the  argument  that  they  are  violating  the 
agreement  and  that  something  should  be 
done  about  it,  but,  for  goodness  sake,  let 
us  not  cut  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 
We  have  South  Koreans  fighting  In 
South  Vietnam  side  by  side  with  Ameri- 
cans. Are  we  going  to  say  to  them,  "We 
are  not  going  to  give  you  bullets  with 
which  to  fight"? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  we  should  say 
to  them  that  we  are  not  going  to  support 
their  economy  and  give  them  military 
assistance  so  long  as  they  violate  their 
commitment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  they  could  withdraw  their 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  and  we  could 
withdraw  our  troops  from  Vietnam  and 
we  would  have  about  the  same  number 
of  troops  in  the  right  places. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  the  Senator  does 
that.  I  will  vote  for  his  proposal,  but  do 
that  first. 

Mr.  STE\'ENS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
continue — I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  listen  to  this 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  listening. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  been  in- 
formed, through  Ambas.«ador  McKernan, 
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that  the  South  Korean  Government  has 
ordered  the  boats  withdrawn,  but  the 
Coast  Guard  advises  us  they  have  not 
left  the  area  and  are  still  fishing  for  our 
salmon.  I  think  this  bill  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  I  think  our 
aid  means  a  great  deal  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  But  that  salmon  means  a  great 
deal  to  our  Pacific  Northwest,  and  the 
Koreans  do  not  have  our  fishing  conser- 
vation practices  and  escapement  prac- 
tices. They  are  going  to  destroy  the  best 
salmon  fisheries  in  North  America,  which 
salmon  comes  from  our  rivers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  wrote 
that  into  law,  I  would  support  it.  I  know 
what  the  problem  is. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  Is  what  this 
amendment  does.  Let  me  read  It  to  the 
Senator:  ^ 

No  funds  authorized  or  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  may  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  providing  assist- 
ance of  any  type  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
unless  the  President  determines  that  no  na- 
tionals of  the  Republic  o<  Korea  are  fishing 
salmon  east  of  the  line  175  degrees  West 
Longitude. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  what  I 
mean.  We  ought  to  get  a  consensus  of 
the  Senate  that  South  Korea  Is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement  and  that  they 
ought  to  stop  it,  not  that  we  are  going  to 
punish  them  by  denying  them  military 
aid,  when  they  are  in  a  country  fighting 
in  a  war  where  Americans  are  dying. 
The  Senator  is  talking  about  fish.  I  think 
we  ought  to  talk  about  human  beings. 
Let  us  put  some  value  on  them,  too. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  dealing  with  allies, 
there  has  to  be  a  certain  honesty.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  has  down- 
played the  point  which  was  evidenced  In 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
private  company;  we  are  talking  about  a 
calculated  act  of  Government,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement  and  imderstanding 
that  we  have  had  with  South  Korea.  If  we 
cannot  trust  our  allies  In  a  simple  matter 
of  fishing,  we  ought  to  reevaluate  our 
agreements  with  them  in  much  greater 
matters. 

Incidentally,  the  boats  being  used  for 
the  fishing  are  boats  received  under  rep- 
arations. So  our  Government  financed 
those  vessels. 

Last  year  they  made  protestations  that 
they  would  not  fish  in  this  area  andthat 
they  would  stop  the  Government  from 
fishing  in  the  area.  Then  a  corporation 
was  formed,  a  number  of  the  executives  in 
fisheries  left  the  Government  and  went 
into  the  operation  of  the  private  com- 
pany, and  went  right  back  to  the  fishing 
grounds,  after  they  had  made  statements 
to  our  Government  that  they  would  not 
do  so.  They  say,  "My  gosh,  we  are  so 
sorry.  Those  are  private  people.  We  did 
not  license  them.  They  left  our  Govern- 
ment." They  went  on  the  high  seas,  after 
picking  up  gear,  which  was  obviously  a 
ruse,  came  back  with  fish,  not  to  their 
own  ports,  but  loaded  them  and  shipped 
the  fish  to  Japan.  If  that  is  not  a  hoax,  I 
do  not  know  what  one  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  sympathize  with  the 
Senator.  I  do  not  like  the  cloth  that  the 


South  Koreans  are  exporting  in  their 
textiles  to  the  United  States,  but  we  are 
talking  about  the  severity  of  punishment 
as  against  the  crime  committed,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  is  going  too  far.  I  think 
this  violation  ought  to  be  stopped,  it 
ought  to  be  negotiated;  but  I  would 
never  dare,  much  as  I  would  like  to  st<H> 
them  from  sending  their  textiles  into 

this  country 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,   I 

think  we  have  talked  too  much 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  does  not 
want  me  to  talk.  I  will  sit  down. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  do  not  stop  me 
in  the  middle.  Stop  me  before  I  get  going. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  wants 
me  to  stop,  let  him  say  so. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  has  the  floor? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  have  the  Senator's 
permission  to  continue? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
understanding. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  am  saying  is  we 
are  going  too  far.  As  much  as  I  do  not 
like  the  export  of  textiles  into  this  coun- 
try, I  would  not  dare  suggest  saying  to 
them,  "Unless  you  stop  exporting  textiles 
in  this  country,  you  will  not  get  military 
aid."  That  is  going  too  far,  because  they 
are  fighting  side  by  side  with  our  men  in 
South  Vietnam.  If  we  are  going  to  take 
care  of  this  situation,  let  us  do  it  in 
some  other  way,  because  we  will  be  cut- 
ting off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  are  we  fighting 
for?  Part  of  our  northwestern  self-in- 
terests that  we  hope  we  an  fighting  for 
happens  to  be  our  fisheries.  We  happen  to 
have  a  great  interest  in  certain  types  of 
fish  because  they  come  from  our  rivers. 
If  in  the  course  of  fighting,  we  lose  sight 
of  what  we  are  fighting  for,  and  at  the 
end  we  say  we  are  friends,  but  we  have 
lost  our  fisheries,  we  have  really  defeated 
our  own  self-interest. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  not  until  the  boys 
come  back  from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  own  time? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  time  of  my 
own. 

The  VICJE  PRESIDENT.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Washington 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  a  discussion  with  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island.  If  he  knows  a  better  way 
to  get  at  this  matter  and  this  continuing 
violation,  I  will  be  glad  to  accept  it. 

This  Is  no  different  than  what  we  did 
in  Peru.  We  were  quick  to  act  down  there 
in  Peru.  We  did  say  we  would  take  away 
from  the  aid  to  Peru  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  lost  in  the  oil,  when  they  took 
over  the  refineries,  and  then  the  fish. 
Maybe  we  ought  to  put  an  amendment  up 
here  that  we  just  reduce  our  aid  to  South 


Korea — and  this  Is  South  Korean  sdd 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  By  the  value  of  the 
fish  they  take — with  treble  damages,  of 
course,  in  this  case — and  distribute  It  to 
our  fishermen  who  are  losing  the  fish. 
We  do  not  know  what  else  we  can  do. 
We  have  talked  and  talked  with  theae 
people.  The  South  Korean  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Kim — and  I  am  not  criticizing  him — 
keeps  reiterating  that  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  do  this,  and  this  is  an  agreement 
between  the  governments,  and  then  ev- 
ery year  we  wake  up  and  this  happens. 
I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, as  long  as  he  wants  to  play  the 
straight  man  in  this  act,  that  they  are 
fishing  with  boats  that  we  gave  them  also. 
That  Is  insult  upon  injury. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Walt  Just  a  minute. 
Second,  we  sent  people  over  there  after 
the  Korean  war  to  teach  them  how  to 
fish.  How  long  are  we  going  to  keep  this 
up? 

I  support  the  textile  proposal.  I  think 

we  have  taken  some  drastic  measures 

there. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  no,  we  have  not. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  you  finally  got 

a  volimtary  agreement  for  part  of  it. 

We  do  not  know  what  else  to  do.  The 
Japanese,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
have  a  treaty.  They  respect  each  other's 
Asian  fish  and  North  American  fish.  The 
Koreans  are  not  a  party  to  the  treaty. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  another  thing 
that  is  going  to  happen,  If  we  do  not  do 
something.  The  Communist  Chinese  are 
embarked  upon  building  a  fishing  fieet, 
and  a  good  one.  They  are  not  in  the 
treaty.  If  we  allow  the  Koreans  to  stand 
up  there — the  Russians  are  almost  a 
I>arty  to  this;  they  are  not  a  signatory, 
but  they  abide  by  it.  They  let  the  Japa- 
nese take  a  certain  quota  every  jrear. 

But  we  might  as  well  just  throw  it  all 
away  and  say  goodbye  to  It.  We  are  not 
going  to  let  that  happen.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  textile  industry  hurt,  either, 
but  we  get  a  little  bit  tired  of  this.  Sure, 
this  is  drastic;  but  what  else  are  we 
going  to  do.  We  have  given  South  Ko- 
rea $80  billion  already;  there  ought  to 
be  a  little  honesty,  as  I  pointed  out,  and 
In  reciprocity  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Eight,  not  80. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Eight  billion  dol- 
lars; and  $80  million  is  in  this  bill.  That 
is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  See  how  easily  we  can 
exaggerate? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  any  monopoly  on  that,  either. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
mean  It  that  way.  I  understand,  but  I 
say  the  Senator  Is  missing  the  point  com- 
pletely. I  think  he  has  a  good  case,  and 
I  favor  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right.  What  does 
the  Senator  suggest  we  do? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  suggest  the  Senator 
write  something  admonishing  them,  and 
that  we  expect  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  to  bring  this  to  a 
stop. 

All  I  am  talking  about  is  that  we  have 
South  Koreans  fighting  side  by  side  with 
Americans  in  South  Vietnam  today;  and 
if  we  take  away  the  military  aid.  it  inakes 
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them  bare  so  far  as  flgh  ing  ability  Is 
concerned. 

I  suggest  the  Senator  is  going  about  it 
the  wrong  way.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
do  this,  iinless  we  just  wmte  something 
in  there  saying  we  are  tiretl  of  this  dilly- 
dallying, and  these  viola^ons,  and  we 
expect  the  administration  land  the  State 
Department  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
to  stop  these  violations.  I  'vould  vote  for 
that. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

Senator  will  yield  at  that  point 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  thst  would  work. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  us  try  it. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  hi  is  been  tried. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  I  never  heard  of 
it  before. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  has  leen  tried  re- 
peatedly, and  we  have  been  treated 
duplicitously. 

As  far  as  equating  this  with  our  de- 
fense, I  think  Senators  must  recognize 
that  they  are  fighting  for  their  inter- 
ests in  South  Vietnam  at  least  as  much 
as  we  are  fighting  for  ours. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  ihey  are  mer- 
cenaries. We  pay  them,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  else  we  can  (*>.  Maybe  this 
admonition  might  be  helpful,  but  it  has 
not  helped  so  far,  and  I  da  not  think  for 
1  minute — if  the  management  will  take 
this  amendment  in  the  bill,  I  will  guar- 
antee that  fishing  will  stop  up  there  by 
midnight. 

Mr.   GRAVEL.   And.   o     course,   Mr. 

President 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Thai  is,  midnight 
Alaska  time,  about  an  hou  r  from  now. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  Senator 
has  only  a  half  hour  of  ti^e  altogether. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yield  back  hi4  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.j  I  yield  such 
time  as  I  have,  but  I  havfe  a  little  more 
to  say. 

The  Ambassador  keeps  saying  this  is 
the  same  as  what  happenc  d  tn  Peru.  We 
restrict  our  own  people;  Mt  will  not  al- 
low them  to  fish  for  salm(^n  on  the  high 
seas;  we  have  a  tough  : treaty  in  the 
North  Pacific,  which  even  Russia,  though 
not  a  party,  adheres  to.  They  told  us  over 
and  over  again — we  held  hearings  in  the 
Commerce  Committee.  be<  ause  fishing  is 
within  our  Jurisdiction— the  Ambassa- 
dors, we  met  with  them  :  do  not  know 
how  many  times.  He  cablJd  his  govern- 
ment, and  I  think  maybe  i  he  textile  peo- 
ple are  going  to  have  to  tj  ike  some  dras- 
tic action,  too. 

I  do  not  want  to  fool  around  with  this 
as  long  as  we  fooled  around  with  textiles. 
I  want  to  get  something  d  one,  and  we  do 
not  know  of  any  other  wt  y.  It  is  a  dras- 
tic action,  true;  it  is  not  one  I  particu- 
larly like.  But  I  will  gruarmtee  the  Sen- 
ate that  they  will  quit  is  soon  as  we 
adopt  this  amendment. 

We  might  have  an  am(  ndment  to  de- 
duct a  certain  amoimt;  [  do  not  know 
about  that. 

How  much  time  do  I  hiive  remaining? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yie  d. 


Mr. 
state- 


ORAVEL.  I  wouid  Just  like  to 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Before  the 
Senator  continues,  as  far  as  the  Chair 
Is  concerned,  the  time  is  1  hour  on  this 
amendment,  30  minutes  to  a  side.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  23  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he   may   require  to   the  Senator  from 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  imder  whose  control  is  the 
time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  is 
^o  be  controlled,  under  the  general 
agreement,  by  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  majority  leader,  or  his 
designee,  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chair  assumes  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  the  designee  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
this  discussion  about  the  fishing.  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  can  support  this  type  of 
amendment,  but  I  have  great  sympathy 
for  it,  because  it  is  the  same  thing  that 
I  have  been  raising  and  others  have  been 
raising  about  the  indifiference  of  our 
State  Department,  or  the  bureaucracy 
that  seems  to  exist  with  regard  to  our 
domestic  industries. 

At  the  present  time,  the  fishery  situa- 
tion as  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  Is  a  great  deal  similar  to  the  beef 
situation  about  which  I  talked  last  week, 
and  the  imported  meat,  where  we  seem 
completely  indifferent  to  the  fact  that 
packing  hoiises  are  closing  up  one  after 
another,  not  because  of  sanitary  require- 
ments, but  by  arbitrary  rules  as  to  room 
size,  the  size  of  wcter  pipes,  and  other 
such  items,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
permitting  vast  quantities  of  imjwrted 
meats  to  come  Into  our  country  that  are 
not  Inspected. 

There  are,  I  understand,  a  total  of  15 
Federal  inspectors  for  all  of  our  imported 
meat,  and  they  can  kill  a  beef  under  a 
tree  in  New  Zealand  or  Argentina  and 
bring  It  in  here,  while  we  su-e  putting 
packers  out  of  business  who  do  comply 
with  sanitary  standards,  but.  because  of 
some  construction  problem,  do  not  meet 
arbitrary  standards  that  have  been  set. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  None  of  us  are  interested 
in  permitting  tainted  beef  or  any  other 
tainted  meat  to  be  sold,  but  I  submit  that 
the  beef  problem,  the  steel  problem  with 
which  most  of  us  are  familiar,  such  as 
we  have  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  we 
permit  anyone  to  ship  steel  into  the 
United  States  while  at  the  same  time  that 
country  will  not  permit  us  even  to  imload 
a  shipful  of  steel  in  their  harbor.  It  is 
not  a  tariff.  It  is  trade  rules  and  tax 
rebates. 

Ohio  Is  one  of  the  big  machine  tool 
producers.  We  are  imdercut  constantly, 
not  because  we  cannot  compete,  but  be- 
cause we  do  not  get  a  chance  to  compete. 
The  roller  bearing  companies  of  Ohio 
have  a  worldwide  recognition.  They  are 
being  priced  out  of  our  own  country,  not 


because  they  cannot  compete,  but  be- 
cause of  dumping.  We  have  no  concern 
for  this.  It  sometimes  makes  me  wonder 
whose  side  the  Government  is  on  with 
regard  to  this.  In  textiles,  in  shoes,  in 
steel,  in  meat — in  all  these  things  we 
have  to  take  an  attitude  such  as  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  proposing — a 
hard  attitude. 

We  ship  a  shipload  of  steel  to  Prance, 
and  before  we  ever  get  a  chtuace  to  un- 
load it,  we  have  to  tell  them  what  we  are 
going  to  price  it  at.  We  have  to  show  a 
domestic  Invoice  plus  freight,  or  they  will 
say,  "Do  not  unload  it." 

A  Toyota  automobile  sells  here  for 
$1,800.  You  could  not  ship  a  Chevrolet 
to  Japan  if  you  gave  it  to  them. 

This  is  something  we  will  have  to  rec- 
ognize. In  trying  to  help  the  entire 
world,  we  have  laid  open  our  markets,  so 
that  it  is  costing  our  people  their  jobs 
and  their  investments,  suid  we  are  com- 
pletely indififerent.  We  say  that  we  want 
to  help  this  coimtry  and  we  want  to  help 
that  country. 

Our  friends  in  South  Korea  are  one 
of  many  who  are  taking  advantage  of 
situations  that  we  have  helped  them  de- 
velop. I  do  not  think  this  is  the  way  to 
get  at  it.  I  think  this  is  an  around-the- 
bam  type  of  approach. 

But  I  do  want  to  express  my  sympathy 
and  hope  that  from  this  discussion  and 
other  discussions  we  wlU  put  some  back- 
bone into  our  Commerce  Department 
and  into  our  State  Department,  in  rec- 
ognizing that  jobs,  investment,  and  the 
whole  business  structure  of  our  country 
is  being  priced  out  of  world  trade,  not 
by  tariffs — everybody  says  we  do  not 
want  a  tariff  war — but  because  we  are  not 
permitted  to  compete  in  the  countries 
that  ship  freely  into  this  country. 

A  man  from  the  Japanese  Embassy 
who  was  in  my  office  not  over  3  weeks  ago 
said,  "We  are  going  to  exceed  the  gross 
national  product  of  the  United  States  in 
10  years."  How  are  they  going  to  do  this? 
Simply  by  denying  us  the  markets  and 
reducing  the  ability  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  compete. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  grasp  the 
problem  I  have  tried  to  state.  This  is  a 
conservation  problem.  We  do  not  permit 
oxir  own  fishing  vessels  to  fish  on  the  high 
seas.  We  are  not  talking  about  imports; 
we  are  not  talking  about  competition. 
We  are  talking  about  conservation  of  a 
resource  that  belongs  to  this  continent. 
Unless  we  do  something,  these  people 
will  not  stop  what  they  are  doing,  which 
is  destroying  the  greatest  fishing  left  on 
the  North  American  Continent. 

I  agree  that  this  amendment  Is  dras- 
tic. Perhaps  we  can  limit  it  to  economic 
aid,  as  my  colleague  from  Alaska  has 
said.  But  at  least  let  us  tell  them,  "Stop 
destroying  our  resource":  and  I  think  we 
have  the  power  to  do  it.  The  power  of 
the  purse  is  the  strongest  power  I  know. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  a  horse  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  if  we  get  into  limiting  eco- 
nomic aid.  I  do  not  think  that  should  be 
done,  either.  But  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  I  have  made  the  speech 
he  has  made  a  hundred  times  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  We  ought  to  stop 
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being  Santa  Claus,  because  I  think  that, 
step,  by  step,  they  are  killing  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

Just  a  week  ago,  I  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  there  is  not  a  nation  in 
the  whole  free  world  that  does  not  have 
a  limitation  against  American  goods. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  we  cannot  ship 
an  automobile  into  Japan.  We  cannot 
ship  a  camera  into  Japan.  But  look  at 
what  they  are  doing  to  us.  The  imbalance 
in  payments  between  us  and  Japan  is 
$1.5  billion  in  their  favor.  Here  we  are — 
we  are  met  with  a  deficit  in  o\a  balance 
of  payments  of  over  $7  billion,  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  in  order  to  stabilize 
the  American  dollar.  I  agree  with  all  this. 
I  am  saying  that  the  punishment  they 
are  meting  out  under  the  circumstances 
is  going  to  hurt  us  more  than  the  good 
it  will  do. 

I  hope  the  Senators  will  give  this  seri- 
ous consideration,  because  I  think  they 
will  then  gain  many  friends.  I  think  that 
the  Senators  have  a  meritorious  com- 
plaint and  something  has  to  be  done 
about  it.  But  do  not  take  the  guns  away 
from  the  South  Koreans,  who  are  fight- 
ing alongside  the  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam. That  is  what  will  be  done  if  military 
aid  is  taken  away. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  intention  bO  take  military  aid  away, 
and  it  will  not  happen. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  are  being  paid. 
We  are  only  talking  about  South  Korea. 
This  is  not  an  import.  This  is  a  stealing 
of  a  resource;  that  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  liave  worked  out  a  compromise,  realiz- 
ing the  wisdom  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  about  how  drastic  the  prior 
move  may  have  been. 

With  the  permission  of  Senator 
Stbvens,  we  would  like  to  modify  the  lan- 
guage to  read  as  follows : 

No  fundB  authorized  or  appropriated — 

And  strike  the  next  two  lines  and  in- 
sert: 

for  economic  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
may  be  expended  unless  the  President  first 
determines  that  no  nationals  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  are  fishing  salmon  east  of  the  line 
176  degrees  West  Longitude. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  substi- 
tuted for  my  amendment? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  we  modify  the 
amendment,  not  substitute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator wish  to  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  pleased  to  modify 
my  amendment  in  that  respect,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  that  purpose. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Stevens,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  15.— 

"prohlbmon  of  assistance  to  the 

BEPtTBUC    or    KOREA 

"Sec.  48.  No  funds  authorized  or  appropri- 
ated for  economic  aid  to  the  Republic  of 


Korea  may  be  expended  imless  the  President 
first  determines  that  no  nationals  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  are  fishing  salmon  east  of 
the  line  175  degrees  West  Longitude." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  various  ma- 
terial in  connection  with  this  matter 
printed  at  this  i>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opening  Statement  by  Senator  Warren  G. 
magnuson  ror  meeting  to  discuss  prob- 
LEMS Associated  WrrH  the  South  Korean 
Fishery  for  Salmon  and  Other  Species  in 
the  North  Pacitic.  March  11,  1970 

Yesterday  several  of  my  colleagues  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  including  Senator 
Jackson,  Congressman  Pelly  and  Congress- 
man Meeds,  met  with  the  Ambassador  of 
Korea  Don  Jo  Kim,  who  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Choi  (Chay),  economic  counselor  for  the 
Elmbassy.  Our  own  fisheries  Ambassador  Don- 
ald McKernan  from  the  Department  of  State, 
and  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife  and  Parks  and  Natural  Resources 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Charles 
H.  Meacham  were  present. 

This  problem  of  Korea  fishing  in  the  North 
Pacific  and  the  critical  danger  to  our  present 
International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Con- 
vention and.  Indeed,  the  entire  West  Coast 
salmon  resources  was  not  a  new  one  to  any- 
one present.  Our  Government  has  held  nu- 
merous talks  with  Korean  officials  both  here 
in  Washington  and  in  Seoul  on  this  problem 
but  have  been  unsuccessful  in  attaining 
much  more  in  the  way  of  assurance  than  we 
had  for  last  year's  season.  As  you  all  know, 
the  Koreans,  despite  lack  of  license  and  re- 
ported pressure  from  their  own  Government, 
did  take  a  substantial  quantity  of  salmon  in 
the  North  Pacific  very  close  to  the  Coast  of 
Alaska. 

At  yesterday's  meeting  we  reached  a  four- 
point  understanding.  It  Is  not  a  final  or 
satisfactory  answer  to  any  of  us,  but  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign  and  a  step  toward  the  kind  of 
assurances  we  need  to  continue  a  kind  of 
orderly  harvest  of  the  important  West  Coast 
salmon  stocks,  not  only  those  from  Bristol 
Bay,  Alaska,  but  from  every  salmon-produc- 
ing stream  of  the  Pacific  States. 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  Director 
of  the  Korean  Department  of  PMsheries,  Mr. 
Koo,  will  be  coming  to  the  TTnited  States  later 
this  month.  Our  Government,  together  with 
the  Korean  Ambassador,  will  discuss  the  fol* 
lowing  four  points: 

1.  Try  to  reach  agreement  on  the  location 
of  the  species  which  the  Korean  vessels  will 
be  licensed  to  harvest  and  also  agree  on  those 
times  and  locations  where  North  American 
salmon  runs  may  be  present  and  thus  sub- 
ject to  their  fishing  effort. 

2.  Try  to  agree  on  the  kind  of  gear  that 
will  be  used  by  the  Korean  vessels  so  that 
there  will  not  be  salmon  gear  aboard. 

3.  Determine  the  kinds  of  observation  and 
enforcement  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Korean 
Government  to  assure  that  the  vessels  will 
abide  by  any  agreement  reached. 

4.  Reiterate  the  necessity  for  settling  this 
Issue  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  not 
only  in  light  of  the  need  for  early  departure 
of  the  Korean  fleets  to  the  North  Pacific,  but 
also  to  assist  In  the  necessary  planning  for 
our  own  industry  and  scientists  so  that  con- 
servation needs  can  best  be  served. 

Obviously,  other  activities  '  will  continue 
both  here  in  Washington  and  in  Korea  to- 
ward a  resolution  of  this  problem,  not  only 
for  the  1970  season  but  for  future  years  so 
that  we  will  not  be  faced  with  untisual  ad 
hoc  solutions  to  this  fishing  threat. 


U.S.  Department  or  tre  Imtkrioi, 
Fish  and  Wildlds  Sbbticb, 

Washington,  D.O.,  March  17, 1970. 
Hon.  TED  Stevens, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Waahinsfton,  D.C. 

Dear  Ted:  The  Information  you  received 
concerning  the  Intentions  of  the  South 
Koreans  to  send  an  8,000-ton  mothershlp,  ac- 
companied by  a  fleet  of  catcher  vessels,  to  the 
North  Pacific  this  year  to  fish  for  salmon 
was  also  called  to  our  attention  by  members 
of  our  industry.  We  Immediately  contacted 
our  embassies  In  Tokyo  and  Seoul  for  verifica- 
tion. Subsequently,  we  obtained  through  our 
fishery  attache  In  Tokyo  and  other  reliable 
sources  details  of  the  South  Korean  venture. 
They  are  Indeed  equipping  a  large  mother- 
ship  fleet,  approximately  the  same  size  as 
a  Japanese  mothershlp  fleet,  (a  9,400-ton 
processing  ship  and  thirty  catcher  boats)  to 
catch  and  process  salmon  on  the  high  seas 
with  a  target  catch  of  about  3.000  tons.  This 
fleet  apparently  will  be  operated  by  the  Tae 
Yang  Company  which  was  found  through  a 
merger  of  the  two  companies.  Sam  Yang 
and  Shin  Hung,  which  were  Involved  in  the 
1969  salmon  operation. 

The  South  Korean  Oovernznent  assured  us 
on  February  18  that  it  wiU  not  license  its 
vessels  to  flsh  for  salmon,  but  has  not  been 
able  to  provide  satisfactory  assurance  to  us 
that  It  will  regulate  the  operations  of  its 
fleet  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  kind  of 
Incident  we  bad  last  year. 

Consequently,  being  mindful  of  last  year's 
unfortunate  incident,  I  contacted  our  Com- 
missioners on  the  U.S.  Section  of  the  Inter- 
national North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission 
to  apprise  them  of  this  situation  and  also 
called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Section  on 
March  6  at  Seattle. 

We  discussed  this  situation  in  depth  at 
that  meeting  and  agreed  to  take  several 
measures  in  an  attempt  to  deter  the  South 
Koreans.  First,  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Section, 
I  am  writing  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  requesting  his  assistance  on  the 
problem;  second,  we  are  contacting  the  other 
National  Sections  through  the  INPFC  Secre- 
tariat to  Inform  them  of  developments,  in- 
cluding the  convening  of  the  special  meet- 
ing, and  requesting  their  help  in  dissuading 
the  South  Korean  fishermen  from  fishing  sal- 
mon. I  am  enclosing  for  your  information 
a  list  of  those  who  attended  the  meeting. 

We  are  also  continuing  to  work  closely 
with  the  Department  of  State  In  seeking 
firm  assurance  from  the  Korean  Government 
that  its  fishermen  wlU  not  be  permitted  to 
flsh  salmon  and  that  it  will  implement  ef- 
fective regulatory  measures.  In  line  with  this 
approach,  Congressional  Members  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Interior  met  with  the  Korean  Ambassa- 
dor on  March  10  to  exchange  views  on  this 
problem. 

I  appreciate  your  offer  of  assistance,  and 
will  certainly  avail  myself  of  your  good  offices 
if  it  becomes  desirable  to  do  so.  In  any  event, 
I  will  keep  you  advised  of  developments. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chuck, 
Commissioner. 

Statement  of  Western  Alaska  Coopesative 
Markfttno  Association,  April  1,  1970 
(The  following  statement  has  been  pre- 
pared for  distribution  in  order  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  those  persons  In  government, 
elected  as  well  as  appointed  to  office,  views 
of  those  Bristol  Bay  fishermen  who  demand 
that  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  re- 
direct their  fisheries  policies  with  resi>ect  to 
the  taking  of  Bristol  Bay  salmon  on  the 
high  seas  by  citizens  of  other  nations.) 

Submitted  herewith  Is  a  Resolution  adopted  ' 
by  the  DUllngham  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
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Alaslta  Board  of  Plsb  &  Qame.  It 
support  of  thU  Association  whlcl 
400  resident  Bristol  Bay  flshermei  i 

We  have  been  following  closely 
ments  relating  to  the  threat  of 
Korean    high    seas    salmon    flshe*y 
the  consequences  of  this  IncursloQ 
a  few  years,  bring  about  the 
regional    economy,    and.    In    the 
would  result  In  the  devastation 
North   American   salmon   flsherliss 
cerely  hope  that  the  present  effort  5 
a  diplomatic  solution  In  the  feu' 
malning  will  be  met  wtlh  succesi 

However,  we  urge  that  the 
should  also  move  In  the  direction 
vlding  for  the  long   term  proteitlon 
salmon  stoclcs  in  a  manner  clearl|r 
with  accepted  principles  of 
It  Is  our  past  failure  to  do  this 
now   permit   nations   not   slgna^ry 
IntemaUonal  North  Pacific 
ventlon  to  claim  legal  right  as 
their  Interception  of  our  salmon 
high  seas. 

We  salmon  fishermen  strenuously 
the  position  taken  by  certain  of 
that  such  nations  have  that  right, 
fishermen  bitterly  resent  the 
government  has  never  based  its 
Its  salmon  resources  upon  their 
character.  It  was  not  otir  voice 
seled  at  Geneva  that  our  case 
should  be  based  upon  abstention 
anadromy.  It  Is  not  our  voice 
concedes  that  the  legal  weight  in 
with  South  Korea  lies  with  our 

We.  too.  have  our  legal  rights 
than   permit  other   nations 
destroy    our    salmon    resources 
States  should  assert  them. 

Cordell  Hull  once  warned  Jaj^ 
United  States  has  a  special  and 
interest  In  these  salmon  and  r 
Interest  as  Important  to  the 
nations.  That  warning  sufficed 
essary  it  should  be  repeated  for 
to  hear. 

We  salmon  fishermen  feel  tha; 
States  should  openly  start  to 
datlons  for  the  adoption  and 
a  Convention  for  the  Conservation 
when  Present  on  the  High  Seas 

At  the  same  time  the  United 
open  diplomatic  discussions  w 
tlons  signatory  to  the  Conven 
Ing  and  Conservation  of  the  Llv: 
of  the  High  Seas.  Ratification 
would  furnish  the  legal  basis 
States  as  a  coastal  nation  to 
action  to  preserve  Its  salmon 
nations  had  ratified  this 
1964,  and  no  more  than  5 
now  necessary  to  bring  it  Into 
tematlonal  campaign  for  suppo^lve 
tton  is  required. 

Several  years  ago  we  salmon 
posed   State   legislation   which 
Imposed  a  tax  of  a  few  cents 
the  Alaska  salmon  pack.  We 
f\inds  would  be  used  to  gain 
support  for  Conventions  to  prottct 
on  on  the  high  seas.  The  salmon 
opposed  this  legislation  and  it 
celve  administration   support, 
the  kiss  of  death  when  there 
the  Oovemor's  Office  the  position 
rector  for  International 
we  have  been  able  to  learn  the 
proposed  then  came  to  a  complete 

We  salmon  fishermen  now 
that  these  same  salmon  cannera 
panic  button  in  their  desperate 
at  a  short-term  diplomatic 
problem  of  Korean  salmon  fishlhg 
log  sabotaged  our  earlier  proposal 
Ush   a   sound   legal   basis   for 
solution. 
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1  Iso  has  the  The  present  Director  for  International 
represents  Fisheries  U  a  biologist  who  Is  experienced  in 
administrative  and  legislative  procedures. 
We  suggest  that  Governor  Miller  give  him 
a  mission  well  suited  to  his  official  title. 
That  Is:  to  express  the  views  of  Alaska's 
salmon  fishermen  by  seeking  national  and 
international  support  for  Conventions  which 
will  protect  our  salmon  on  the  high  seas. 

We,  in  Alaska,  face  the  forfeit  of  our  salm- 
on resources  through  Inaction  imposed  upon 
our  state  and  federal  governments  by  those 
domestic  interests  which  would  sacrifice 
them  upon  the  altar  of  abstention. 

This  need  not  happen. 

TBT7MAN    C.    EMBSBC, 

Business  Manager.  WACMA. 

A    RrSOLUTION     FOR    TK«    PSOTBCTiaN     OF 

Bristol  Bat  Salmon  Stocks 

Whereas,  the  economy  of  Bristol  Bay  Is 
based  upon  its  salmon  fisheries,  and 

Whereas,  these  salmon,  when  in  territorial 
waters,  may  be  taken  by  private  persons  only 
In  such  manner  as  the  State  may  provide, 
and 

Whereas,  as  a  conservation  measure  the 
United  States  does  not  permit  Its  nationals 
to  take  these  salmon  on  the  high  seas,  and 

Whereas,  fishermen  from  the  Republic  of 
South  Korea  are  preparing  to  take  these 
salmon  in  the  approaches  to  Bristol  Bay  in 
waters  forbidden  to  its  nationals  by  the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  Pishing  and  Conservation  of 
the  Uvlng  Resources  of  the  High  Seas  are 
as  follows: 

"ASnCLX  s. 

"A  coastal  State  has  a  special  Interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  productivity  of  the 
living  resources  In  any  area  of  the  high  seas 
adjacent  to  Its  territorial  sea. 

"A  coastal  SUte  is  entitled  to  take  part 
on  an  equal  footing  in  any  system  of  re- 
search and  regulation  for  purposes  of  con- 
servation of  living  resources  of  the  high  seas 
in  that  area,  even  though  its  nationals  do 
not  carry  on  fishing  there. 

"articu  t. 

"1.  Having  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  1  of  Article  6.  the  coasul  State 
may,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
productivity  of  the  living  resources  of  the 
high  seas,  adopt  unilateral  measures  of  con- 
servation appropriate  to  any  stock  of  fish 
or  other  marine  resources  In  the  area  of  the 
high  seas  adjacent  to  its  territorial  sea  pro- 
vided that  negotiations  to  that  effect  with 
the  other  States  concerned  have  not  led  to 
an  agreement  within  six  months. 

"2.  The  measures  which  the  coastal  State 
adopts  under   the   previous   paragraph  shall 
be  valid  as  to  other  States  only  if  the  fol- 
flihermen  pro-      lo'^ng  requirements  are  f ulfiUed : 

would   have         "(a*  Tli**  there  Is  a  need  for  urgent  ap- 

case  upon     plication   of   conservation   measures   In   the 

that  the     Ught  of  the  exisUng  knowledge  of  the  flsh- 

ntematlonal  "7-                                                      ^         _      ^ 

our  salm-  "(b)   That  the  measures  adopted  are  based 

canners  upon  appropriate  scientific  findings. 

did  not  re-  "(c)  That  such  measures  do  not  discrlm- 

was   given  Inate    in    form    or    in    fact    against    foreign 

created  in  fishermen." 

of  the  Di-  Now    therefore    be    It    resolved,    that    the 

So  far  as  Government     of     the     United     States     act 

program  we  promptly  to  Implement  the  unilateral  adop- 

halt.  tlon  of   a   conservation   rule   forbidding  the 

l)nd  It  ironic  high   seas  fishing  on  salmon  stocks   which 

have  hit  the  originate  In  the  waters  of  the  United  States 

need  to  arrive  by  nationals  of  other  nations  except  as  may 

solution  to  the  be  negotiated  by  treaty. 

after  hav-  (Norc. — This  Resolution   was   adopted   on 

to  estab-  March  23,  1970,  by  the  Dillingham  Advisory 

a   long-term  Committee  to  the  Alaska  Board  of  Pish  and 
Qame.) 
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Department  or  State, 
Washington.  D.a..  April  14. 1970. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens:  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  March  23  with  further  refer- 
ence to  the  poesibllity  of  Korean  fishing  for 
salmon  in  the  North  Pacific  this  year. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
the  Department's  recent  discussions  on  this 
matter  with  the  Korean  Director  of  Plah- 
erlee  were  cordial  and  ended  on  a  satisfactory 
note.  As  a  result  of  these  talks  we  are  con- 
fident that  the  Korean  Government  Is  tak- 
ing the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  that  its 
licensing  policy  will  be  carried  out  and  that 
there  will  be  no  Korean  salmon  fishing  in 
the  northeastern  Pacific  this  year. 

Please  call  upon  me  when  I  can  be  of  as- 
sistance on  this  or  any  other  matter. 
Sincerely, 

H.  G.  Torbbxt,  Jr.. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary, 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

Washington.  D.C.   ; 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  regret  to  hear  Korean  nationals  fishing 
salmon  in  the  bering  sea  despite  Korean  gov- 
ernment guidance  to  refrain  from  such  fish- 
ing. I  immediately  reported  this  matter  to 
my  government  with  strong  recommendation 
take  urgent  action  to  end  all  salmon  fishing 
In  this  area.  Earnestly  hope  effort  by  our  two 
governments  will  prevent  this  Incident  from 
causing  any  serious  problem  between  our  two 
countries. 

Dong  Jo  Km.  Korean  Ambassador. 

Jtmc  29,  1970. 
Hon.  DoNC  Jo  Kim. 
Republic  of  Korea. 
Washington,  D.C: 

After  being  Informed  that  fishing  vessels 
of  Korean  nationals  departed  Alaskan  waters 
following  hearing  by  United  States  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  I  determined  not  to 
call  up  my  amendment  to  the  Military  Sales 
Act  now  pending  before  the  Senate.  This  was 
done  after  conversations  between  Ambassador 
McKernan  and  also  between  members  of  your 
staff  and  mine.  Governor  Miller  swlvlsed  me 
at  12:00  midnight  Monday  that  he  had  re- 
ceived report  that  Koresui  vessels  had  re- 
turned to  Alaskan  waters  and  were  resuming 
fishing.  I  personally  Inquired  of  Coast  Guard 
and  was  Informed  that  Korean  vessels  bad 
been  sighted  east  of  the  treaty  line.  I  ex- 
pect a  briefing  before  10:00  a.m.  Tuesday 
from  the  Coast  Guard,  and  If  this  Informa- 
tion further  confirms  these  reports  I  have 
no  alternative  but  to  call  up  my  amendment 
to  prohibit  any  further  United  States  assist- 
ance to  your  country  so  long  as  your  nation- 
als fail  to  live  up  to  the  commitment  we 
received  that  Korean  nationals  would  not  be 
licensed  to  fish  for  salmon  east  of  the  treaty 
line  and  that  your  government  would  take 
action  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so  with- 
out a  license.  I  am  sending  you  this  telegram 
to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  clarify  the 
situation  before  this  matter  Is  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Teo  Stevens. 

U.S.  Senator. 

SotTTH  Korean  Fishing -Observations  bt 
Iron  WOOD 
At  270430Z  the  COC  Ironwood  reported 
that  she  had  sighted  5  South  Korean  fishing 
vessels  approximately  M  miles  southeast  of 
St.  George  Island.  One  of  the  vessels,  the 
Tae  Yang  112  was  off -loading  freshly  caught 
salmon  onto  the   Tae   Yang  11,  a  factory 


ship.  The  Tae  Yang  112  already  had  3-4  tons 
of  salmon  on  deck.  Another  vessel,  the  Tae 
Yang  110  had  a  deck  load  of  pollock.  Gill 
nets  were  seen  on  the  stern  of  two  of  the 
vessels  observed  In  the  area.  Prom  270846Z 
until  272220Z  the  Ironwood  observed  5  more 
South  Korean  vessels  In  the  area.  One  of 
these  newly  sighted  vessels  offloaded  9-10 
tons  of  salmon  onto  the  factory  ship  Tae. 
Yang  11,  and  3  others  were  In  the  process 
of  unloading  freshly  caught  pollock  onto  the 
factory  ship.  The  Ironwooi  conducted  a 
courtesy  boarding  of  the  factory  ship  Tae 
Yang  11  and  was  told  that  all  gill  net  fishing 
vessels  had  completed  operations  In  the  area 
and  were  soon  to  depart  for  Korea,  with  the 
Tae  Yang  12.  The  Tae  Yang  11  stated  that  she 
Intended  to  remain  In  the  area  In  support 
of  the  trawling  fieet  until  at  least  Augtist. 
Orders  have  been  received  from  the  fishing 
company  manager  to  cease  salmon  fishing. 
On  28  June  the  Ironwood  observed  the  Tae 
Yang  116  and  Tae  Yang  117  offloading  salmon 
to  the  Tae  Yang  11.  The  total  amount  off- 
loaded was  unknown  due  to  fog  but  was  esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  5  tons.  The  Tae  Yang  12 
with  glllnetters  103.  105,  106, 108.  111.  and  117 
sailed  on  a  westerly  course  at  11  knots  at 
290100Z.  The  Tae  Yang  112,  115  and  116  are 
unaccounted  for.  The  Tae  Yang  11  sailed  at 
2901 15Z  towards  Prlbllof  Islands.  The  Iron- 
XDOod  is  presently  following  the  Tae  Yang  11 
at  best  possible  speed.  Case  Pends. 

CCGD17:  Contiguous  zone  violation— Ake- 
bono  Maru  11  ( JA) 

At  271745Z  a  Coast  Guard  HU16E  fixed  wing 
aircraft  sighted  the  P/V  Akebono  Maru  11 
with  trawl  in  the  vater  9.3  miles  from  Chl- 
chagof  Island  north  of  Sitka.  Alaska.  The  air- 
craft dropped  a  message  block  ordering  the 
vessel  to  stop  as  he  was  In  violation  of  U.S. 
law.  The  vessel  retrieved  the  message  and  pro- 
ceeded offshore.  The  aircraft  maintained  sur- 
veillance and  the  COC  Clover  and  OOC  Cape 
Coral  were  dispatched.  At  28O320Z  the  Clover 
arrived  on  scene,  boarded,  and  seized  the 
Akebono  Maru  11  for  violation  of  P.L.  89-658, 
fishing  inside  the  U.S.  Contiguous  Zone.  At 
1547Z  the  Japanese  vessel  was  moored  at 
Sitka,  Alaska,  in  custody  of  the  CGC  Clover. 
Neither  the  master  nor  the  crew  were  under 
arrest.  The  U.S.  attorney  in  Anchorage  was 
notified  of  the  mooring.  Case  pends. 
D.  P.  Harrington, 

Ens.  USCGR. 

SotTTH  Korean  Vessels  Boarded 

The  Department  is  working  cloeely  with 
the  Coast  Guard  in  maintaining  surveillance 
over  the  South  Korean  fieet.  The  Coast  Guard 
vessels  Yocona  and  Confidence  are  now  out 
on  patrol  and  a  fishery  enforcement  officer 
from  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  Is 
on  each  of  these  vessels. 

The  following  summarizes  the  sightings 
and  boardings  made: 

June  21 :  The  Confideruse  sighted  four  ves- 
sels (Tae  Yang  Nos.  103,  105,  112  and  115) 
engaged  in  salmon  fishing  about  100  miles 
north  of  the  west  end  of  Unlmak  Island 
(Se'N.-ieS.S*  W.)  A11  four  vessels  were  en- 
gaged in  salmon  fishing,  i.e..  had  salmon  gear 
on  deck.  In  water,  or  salmon  In  hold. 

Two  vessels  were  boarded,  the  105  and  US. 
The  105  had  salmon  net  ready  for  setting.  It 
was  covered  with  a  layer  of  2-lnch  herring 
web  in  apparent  attempt  to  conceal  net.  The 
vessel  had  frozen  salmon  (Identified  as  red 
and  king  salmon)  in  hold.  In  addition  to 
porpoises  and  butchered  sea  lion. 

The  Yocona  sighted  the  Sung  Nam  No.  5. 
which  belongs  to  second  company  engaged  In 
salmon  fishing.  Courtesy  boarding  made  at 
position  about  100  miles  north  of  Umnak 
Island  (65°23  N.-170»oa'  W.)  Korean  mas- 
ter stated  vessel  fishing  for  herring  and 
showed  sections  of  new  herring  net  with  a.4 
Inch  mesh.  Net  not  used  and  not  rigged 
(without  cork  line  or  lead  line)  for  fishing. 


yocoTia  found  gill  net  In  water  nearby.  In- 
spected first  100  fathoms.  Found  to  be  salmon 
gill  net  of  4%"  mesh.  About  two  dozen 
salmon  gllled  In  net. 

June  22:  The  Confidence  located  large 
numbers  of  gill  nets  about  100  miles  east 
southeast  of  the  Prlbllof  Islands,  some 
stretching  several  miles.  Some  nets  reported 
heavily  laden  with  salmon  and  very  difficult 
to  sight  even  in  daylight.  Floats  not  lighted. 

(Note:  On  basis  of  BCF  observations,  it  Is 
believed  some  gear  being  abandoned.) 

Courtesy  party  from  Confidence  boarded 
Tae  Yang  No.  106  about  120  miles  due  north 
of  Dutch  Harbor.  Korean  master  reported 
morning  catch  of  5,000  salmon  and  still  haul- 
ing nets.  No  fishing  license  on  board.  Claimed 
factoryshlp  Tae  Yang  No.  11  holds  license. 

June  23 :  Confidence  party  boarded  factory- 
ship  Tae  Yang  No.  11  about  120  miles  NNW 
of  Unlmak  Pass.  Two  salmon  glllnetters  {Tae 
Yang  Nos.  103  and  111)  unloading  salmon. 
Three  others  (105,  106.  and  108.  with  decks 
full  of  salmon,  were  standing  by  to  unload. 

Reception  received  by  boarding  party  for- 
mal. English  spoken  on  mothershlp  so  no 
difficulty  In  communication.  Korean  master 
gave  information  to  boarding  party  on  fleet 
composition,  gear  and  catch.  (See  1970  South 
Korean  salmon  fishery  operation) 

June  24:  The  Confidence  sighted  glllnetter 
Tae  Yang  #ff7  60  miles  north  of  Akun 
Island  (Krenltzen  Is.) 

Described  the  salmon  gear  being  used  by 
the  South  Koreans.  Provided  estimate  of 
Korean  catches  of  salmon.  Observation  of 
one  net  indicated  catch  of  1.3  salmon  per 
meter.  This  is  equal  to  about  12,000  fish 
per  vessel.  Sampled  21  fish  for  size.  Aver- 
age weight  6  pounds  per  fish. 

Confirmed  salmon  salted  In  round.  No  her- 
ring In  catch.  Catch  totals  provided  by 
master  of  Tae  Tang  it  11  (See  Item  7.  Catch 
quantity)  represented  catch  total  for  whole 
fieet.  (Note:  This  number  still  very  suspect.) 

Confidence  party  boarded  Tae  Tang  #100 
in  afternoon.  Position:  56*09'  N.-166*60'  W. 
The  vessel  had  on  board  about  3,000  small 
tanner  crabs  on  boar1,  75  percent  of  which 
were  egg- bearing  females,  carapace  width  two 
Inches.  Crabs  apparently  caught  as  result  of 
nets  sinking  to  bottom  due  to  large  quantity 
of  fish  gllled.  (Message  not  clear  whether 
tanner  crabs  were  being  retained  or  had  not 
yet  been  removed  from  net.)  The  master  was 
warned  concerning  the  retention  of  species 
constituting  creatures  of  the  Shelf. 

The  vessel  also  had  In  its  forward  hold  a 
fur  seal.  Warning  issued. 

1970  SoTTTH  Korean  Salmon  Fishkxt 
Operation 

1.    size   or   KOREAN    FLEET 

Three  Korean  firms  are  believed  to  be 
operating  fishing  vessels  In  the  Eastern  Ber- 
ing Sea,  and  of  these  firms  two  are  engaged 
In  salmon  fishing.  The  largest  is  the  Sam 
Yang  Company  which  has  taken  over  the 
management  of  the  Tae  Yang  Company.  It 
has  23  vessels  engaged  in  fishing. 

The  23  vessels  are  composed  of: 

One  large  mothershlp  Tae  Yang  it  11.  7,070 
gross  tons  (9.400  d.w.t.).  This  vessel  la  the 
farmer  Shin  Hung  it  11.  Vessel  built  In  Nor- 
way and  equipped  with  salmon  canning  lines 
(made  in  Japan). 

Two  freezer  vessels:  The  Tae  Tang  it  12. 
1.330  gross  tons  and  the  Tae  Yang  it  IS,  960 
gross  tons. 

Eleven  trawlers  (6  of  which  are  pair  trawl- 
ers) Two  of  the  pair  trawlers.  Tae  Yang  Nos. 
203  and  205,  were  seized  on  June  6  for  failure 
to  obtain  permission  to  enter  VS.  terrltortal 
waters,  and  taken  to  Adak.  The  203  had  a 
broken  cranltshaft.  In  view  of  mitigating 
circumstances  (the  vessels  attempted  to  seek 
clearance  through  their  government) .  the 
case  was  settled  out  of  court  and  each  vessel 
assessed  penalty  of  $600. 


Nine  salmon  glllnetters. 

The  second  firm  engaged  In  salmon  fishing 
is  reported  to  be  operating  three  salmon  glll- 
netters. 

3.  FISHING  LICENSE  ISStTED  TO  rLXET 

The  U.S.  Embassy  In  Seoul  reported  that 
the  Korean  fieet  belonging  to  Sam  Yang  was 
licensed  to  fish  bottomflsh  and  herring  only. 
The  company's  glllnetters  fished  for  salmon 
in  the  Sea  of  Japan  March  through  early 
May.  Prior  to  their  departure  for  the  Bering 
Sea.  the  Embassy  reported  that  the  gillnets 
used  for  the  Japan  Sea  salmon  operation 
were  removed  and  replaced  with  herring  gill- 
nets  of  2.4  Inch  mesh. 

3.  SALMON  FISHING  GEAR 

Observations  made  and  Information  col- 
lected by  Coast  Guard  and  Bureau  p>er90iuiel 
reveal  that  the  Korean  salmon  vessels  are 
each  eqiUpped  with  10  kilometers  (6.2  miles  ^ 
of  4.5"  mesh  gillnets.  They  are  believed  to 
be  of  Korean  manufacture.  Described  to  be 
brown,  light  lay  twine.  Different  from  Jap- 
anese monofilament. 

4.  SALMON  FISHING  AREA 

The  Korean  fieet  Is  fishing  for  salmon 
about  100-120  miles  north  of  western  part 
of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  west  to  around  Un- 
mak  Island.  This  area  Is  in  direct  migration 
route  of  Bristol  Bay  salmon. 

5.  ARRIVAL  ON  FISHING  GROUND 

The  Koreans  have  Indicated  they  arrived 
on  fishing  ground  June  16.  They  were  first 
detected  fishing  salmon  June  21.  The  salmon 
vessel  planned  to  remain  on  fishing  grounds 
until  July  5. 

6.  SPECIES  FISHES 

The  master  of  Tae  Tang  it  11  (factoryshlp) 
reported  that  they  are  fishing  for  bott<Kn- 
fish  and  the  salmon  are  being  taken  Inci- 
dentally to  herring.  No  denial  made  they  are 
taking  salmon.  Attitude  reflected  by  person- 
nel on  factoryshlp  indicated  they  had  prior 
assurance  regarding  freedom  to  fish  salmon. 
Factoryshlp  licensed  to  fish  cod,  herring  and 
pollock. 

7.  CATCH  QTTANTITT 

The  master  of  the  Tae  Yang  it  11  Indicated 
the  daily  catch  of  his  fleet  to  be  60  metric 
tons  (110,000  pounds)  of  bottomflsh  and  20 
metric  tons  (44,000  pounds)  of  salmon.  Using 
6-lb.  conversion  factor,  this  totals  about  9.000 
salmoiL  These  figures  are  believed  to  repre- 
sent the  average  catch  per  day  per  vessel. 

The  master  also  reported  the  total  catch 
of  the  fleet  (at  time  of  boarding  ^hade  on 
jTine  23)  to  be  100  metric  tons  (220,000  lbs. 
or  about  44.000  salmon).  This  number  Is 
highly  suspect. 

8.   POTENTIAL  SALMON  CATCH 

Based  on  fishing  experiences  of  U.S.  fish- 
ermen and  Washington  Bureau  experts,  the 
area  fished  by  the  South  Koreans,  the  size 
of  this  year's  run.  and  the  type  and  amount 
of  gear  fished,  each  of  the  nine  glllnetters 
fishing  for  the  factoryshlp  is  estimated  to 
have  the  capability  of  easily  catching  over 
10.000  salmon  daily,  or  50,000  pounds  of  fish. 
For  the  entire  fleet,  this  totals  about  100,0<X) 
salmon  (V^  million  pounds  c»-  230  metric 
tons)  per  day.  This  quantity  does  not  Include 
the  salmon  caught  by  the  three  glllnetters 
fishing  for  the  second  company. 

0\ir  best  estimate  at  this  time  Is  that  by 
seasons  end  the  South  Koreans  will  have 
caught  from  1.2-2.2  million  flah.^ 

s.  msposmoN  or  catch 

The  Korean  master  on  factoryshlp  indi- 
cated that  the  salmon  are  being  salted.  This 
information  is  being  checked.  This  means 
that  the  factoryshlp's  canning  equipment  Is 
not  being  used  for  the  purposes  intended. 


1  Estimate  based  on  catch  of  10,000-11,000 
flsh/day  Ixy  13  veesela  for  10-16  day  period. 
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AlO  *nd  predecessor  *(encits,  total. 
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Gnnts 
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use 

Total  sales  agreements,  including  U.S.  uses . 
Planned  tor  country  use 


Economic  development  loans 

Economic  development  grants 

Common  defense  grants 

Cooiey  loans 
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Total  military 


Total  economic  and  military. 

Loans 

Grants 


1  Represents  (in  millions).  CRIK,  V20.Z;  civilia 
>  Annual  data  represent  deliveries;  total  throul  > 


ASSISTANCE  FROM  INTERNATIONAL  AGENCIES-COMMITMENTS 


Total. 


IBRO-World  Bank 

Int'l  Developmant  Associatioa. 

tnt'l  Finance  Corporation 

UNOP— Special  Fund 

UNOP-TA(CY) 

Other  UN  (CY) 
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58.2 
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1.4 
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41.5 
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ASSISTANCE  FROM  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 
(Loans  and  grants  extended) 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  ba(4  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  (question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendipent,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  lo. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  to  rt  consider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendnjent  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  and  Mr.  BYRD  of  West 
Virginia  moved  to  lay  the  motiop  on  the 
table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  What  is  the 
will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
guorimi. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  take  this  time,  if  I  may.  to  com- 
ment on  the  bill  which  we  now  have  be- 
fore us,  «md  the  action  of  the  Senate 
which  has  been  taken  over  these  past  few 
months.  I  say  that  advisedly  because  it 
has  been  some  2  months  that  we  have 
been  debating  this  particular  bill. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  is  not  designed 
to  impugn  the  motives  of  any  Senator 
who  does  not  happen  to  agree  with  my 
position.  However.  I  think,  in  order  to 
clear  the  air,  for  myself  and  others,  that 
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it  would  be  worthwhile  to  make   this 
statement. 

I  think  that  the  action  which  has  been 
taken  has  been  a  slap  at  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  a  con- 
demnation of  him  when  he  has  fulfilled 
every  commitment  he  imdertook  to  make. 
The  action  of  the  Senate  in  rejecting  the 
GrifiQn  amendment,  the  Miller  amend- 
ment, and  the  amendment  I  proposed, 
has  resulted  in  characterizing  our  Asian 
allies  as  mercenaries,  and  in  character- 
izing the  free  world  countries  which  are 
trying  to  defend  themselves  against 
Communist  attacks  as  mercenaries.  It 
has  not  only  done  that  but  has  also  re- 
sulted in  reducing  our  ability  to  assist 
those  nations  which  are  trying  to  pro- 
vide a  forward  defense  for  the  free  world, 
by  cutting  down  on  the  amoimt  of  self- 
defense  armament  which  they  can  obtain 
from  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  restricted  to  Asia.  It  in- 
cludes Greece.  Turkey,  Iran,  and  other 
countries  which  are  trsrlng  to  be  of  some 
assistance  in  the  NATO  complex  against 
the  adventurism  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Granted,  we  made  substantial  changes 
in  the  so-called  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment. It  applies  only  after  July  1.  and 
changes  were  made  to  permit  continued 
air  interdiction  of  supply  lines  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  a  provision  was  included  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  impugn  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief.  Frankly,  there  is  nothing  we 
could  do  about  that,  anyhow.  Thus,  those 
words,  although  they  sound  good  in  the 
amendment,  do  not  really  mean  any- 
thing. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment,  however, 
whether  it  means  anything  or  does  not, 
will  be  to  put  substantial  psychological 
pressure  upon  the  ability  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  the  Viet- 
namization  program  and  to  disengage 
from  Asia  at  the  very  time  he  has  accom- 
plished more  in  that  direction  than  any 
of  the  past  three  Presidents. 

I  fail  to  see  the  reasoning  behind  it. 
I  am  totally  unable  to  comprehend  those 
who  have  continuously  urged  that  an 
even  stronger  amendment  than  this  be 
adopted  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
disengage  from  that  area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  be  a 
Cassandra.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  objec- 
tionable to  those  who  are  supporting  the 
amendment.  But  I  would  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
today  will  give  an  added  psychological 
boost  to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  to  the  Red  Chinese, 
to  continue  their  adventurism  which 
they  have  conducted  so  eloquently  in  a 
variety  of  different  areas  of  the  world. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  that  It  is 
the  North  Vietnamese,  not  the  South 
Vietnamese  who  invaded  South  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  and  Laos.  It  Is  the  North 
Vietnamese  who  have  done  this.  It  is  not 
the  United  States. 

It  is  the  North  Vietnamese  who  have 
invaded  Thailand,  not  the  United  States 
and  not  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  re- 
armed the  Arabs  creating  the  explosive 
involvement  in  that  area. 

It  is  the  Red  Chinese  who  are  attack- 
ing Taiwan  smd  not  vice  versa. 
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It  is  the  Red  Chinese  who  have  taken 
over  Tibet. 

It  is  the  Red  Chinese  who  are  now 
busily  trying  to  take  over  Burma.  It  is 
not  the  United  States.  It  is  not  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  not  suiy  of  the  free  world 
E^iropean  countries. 

It  seems  impossible  to  be  able  to  put 
this  over  in  print  where  people  can 
understand  what  the  problems  are. 

I  can  continue  trying,  and  I  shall 
continue  trjring  but  it  seems  so  difB- 
cult  to  convince  people,  because  now  they 
say  that  the  one  thing  they  want  to  do 
is  to  revert  this  coimtry  to  a  position  of 
total  isolationism. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Ironic  to  me  that 
isolationism,  which  is  now  the  great  cry 
of  the  so-called  liberals  in  this  country — 
was  considered,  prior  to  World  War 
n,  to  be  arch  conservative. 

It  is  ironic  to  me  that  when  we  look 
at  history,  every  historian  will  tell  us 
that  one  of  the  main  reasons  World 
Wars  I  and  II  occurred  was  that  the 
United  States  did  not  provide  even  the 
verbal  assurance  that  it  would  defend 
its  allies  and  its  neighbors. 

So  here  we  are  now,  reverting  to  ex- 
actly the  same  thing,  encouraging  more 
adventurism  by  the  enemy,  encouraging 
more  activity  by  them  in  the  Middle  East, 
Eastern  Europe,  tind  in  Asia. 

I  have  grave  diflQculty  in  understand- 
ing why  we  should  now  be  taking  the 
route  of  isolationism,  which  historically 
has  brought  us  into  two  World  Wars 
already — and  which  could  easily  bring 
us  into  another. 

I  need  only  cite  the  case  of  Korea,  one 
more  incident  where  we  foimd  ourselves 
trapped  because  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  said  that  our  for- 
ward defense  line  was  Japan — and  North 
Korea  immediately  moved  into  South 
Korea. 

I  hope  that  that  will  not  happen,  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  in  the 
next  few  months  or  the  next  year;  but 
I  certainly  would  not  be  surprised  if  fur- 
ther incidents  of  that  kind  did  occur. 

I  have  no  assurance  that  the  House  will 
accept  this  amendment.  I  have  no  assur- 
ance that  it  will  not.  It  is  my  hope  that 
it  will  not.  But,  whether  it  will  or  not. 
the  word  will  be  passed  around  the  world 
by  all  the  news  media — and  properly  so — 
that  the  Senate  has  taken  tustion  which  is 
a  blow  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  effort  to  disengage  us  from 
Vietnam,  that  the  Senate  has  taken 
action  reverting  to  a  position  of  isolation- 
ism, and  that  the  Senate  has  taken 
action  which  Is  a  downgrading  of  oxa 
free  world  allies  in  Europe,  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
touching  on  subjects  which  I  have  been 
writing  and  discussing  for  years. 

I  sat  here  in  a  friendly  chat  this  after- 
noon with  my  senior  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado where  we  discussed  that  if  we  con- 
tinued on  the  road  we  have  started,  the 
road  to  isolationism,  within  3  or  4  years 
I  would  be  willing  to  draw  a  circle  around 
the  year  that  world  war  m  would  start. 

I  feel  the  same  thing  going  on  in  this 
country  that  went  on  in  the  1920's  and 


the  1930's.  We  have  an  antimllltary  Con- 
gress today.  We  have  am  antimllltary 
press  today.  We  have  an  anti-United 
States  press  today.  We  have  a  country 
today  that  is  divided  because  It  is  a  di- 
vision which  has  been  planned. 

There  would  be  nothing  in  my  mind 
that  I  Uiink  would  be  more  welcome  to 
our  Communist  enemies  around  the 
world  than  for  this  country  to  build  a 
wall  of  isolationism  around  Itself  once 
again,  as  we  did  in  the  1920's  and  1930*8. 
And  had  we  been  strong  and  had  we  been 
willing  to  have  been  strong,  World  War 
n  would  never  have  started.  Nor  would 
Korea.  Nor  would  Vietnam. 

We  have  gotten  into  these  wars  be- 
cause we  were  willing  to  be  weak.  And 
if  the  American  people,  who  now  pro- 
fess a  strong  desire  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam— and  we  all  feel  the  same  way — 
want  to  do  it  at  any  price,  as  seems  to 
be  the  desire  of  some  in  this  body,  I  think 
that  things  will  happen,  because  a  strong 
America  is  the  only  barrier  in  this  world 
against  a  world  war  m. 

If  we  continue  to  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments of  those  people  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  discussing 
foreign  policy,  discussing  the  reneging  of 
our  commitments  about  this  world, 
reducing  our  military  strength  to  noth- 
ing, and  having  our  country  become 
isolated  again.  I  can  only  say  that  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNTCK>  has  been  talking  about 
is  all  too  true. 

We  are  treading  on  dangerous  groimd. 
And  the  Vietnam  we  are  in  today  will  be 
like  a  Boy  Scout  camp  if  the  people  who 
are  now  directing  the  efforts  of  this 
country  fed  that  a  theoretical  foreign 
policy  shoiild  prevail. 

This  movement  is  filled  with  organisa- 
tions financed  by  wealthy  groups  to  do 
nothing  but  figure  out  ways  to  undercut 
the  United  States. 

We  are  faced  with  the  spectacle  (rf 
having  to  promote  a  Fourth  of  July  Re- 
member America  Day.  We  have  to  be 
almost  forced  to  hang  out  our  flag  in 
this  country. 

I  wonder  how  much  f  reedcHn  is  worth 
to  the  average  American  people.  I  won- 
der how  much  they  know  about  the 
Constitution. 

I  get  letters  from  people  every  day.  I 
get  letters  from  people  with  college  de- 
grees. I  do  not  have  one.  Yet.  they  have 
never  read  the  Constitution.  They  talk 
about  the  tragedy  of  not  being  able  to 
control  the  tactics  involved  in  war. 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution  gives  us 
the  power  to  downgrade  the  power  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief.  The 
Constitution  is  perfectly  clear  on  that. 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
yield  to  me  because  I  wanted  him  to 
know  that  I  am  one  Senator  who  believes 
In  what  he  is  saying. 

I  hope  that  the  American  people  open 
their  eyes.  I  hope  that  the  biased,  left- 
wing  press  will  let  the  American  people 
know  the  truth,  so  that  when  people  like 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
speak,  they  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

I  remember  so  well  the  statement, 
"The  past  is  only  prologue."  I  wonder 
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how  many  of  our  compatriots  at'ound  the 
country  and  in  this  body  have  {looked  at 
the  past. 

I  wonder  how  many  have  looked  at 
the  root  causes  of  whether  or  ftot  World 
War  I  would  have  happened  if  the  United 
States  had  said.  "We  are  flrlnly  cwn- 
mitted  to  enter  into  any  klnd|  of  battle 
that  occurs  over  there  if  Westein  Europe 
is  invaded."  I 

I  wonder  what  would  have  happened 
if  the  United  States  had  had  aiflrm  alli- 
ance with  Greet  Britain  before  World 
War  n  and  had  so  notified  Mr.  Hitler 
when  he  started  marching  through 
Europe. 

Almost  every  historian  will  t  lU  us  that 
this  was  one  of  our  great  historic  mis- 
takes and  World  War  n  would  ilever  have 
occurred  if  we  had  had  that  kiiid  of  com- 
mitment, both  moral  and  legal, 
And  here  we  go  again.  Here 
an  action  which  will  be 
around  the  world,  criticizing  ^e  Presi- 
dent who  is  trying  to  maintain  a  geo- 
graphical entity  which  wants]  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  forcos  fighting 
against  an  enemy  from  North  Vietnam. 

We  are  building  them  up  knd  with- 
drawing our  own  men  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  say,  "If  you  will  only  help  yoiu-self 
now  on  defense,  we  will  glvelyou  help, 
but  we  will  not  give  you  manpower." 

What  could  be  a  fairer  coinment  or 
statement  than  that? 

This  is  what  the  Senator  f  rotn  Arizona 
and  I  advocated  years  ago.  WJ  said  that 
if  we  were  to  get  involved  in  an  Asian 
scrap,  we  should  use  our  technology.  And 
where  is  that?  It  is  in  the  air  4nd  sea.  It 
is  not  in  manpower. 

The  President  of  the  Unil 
now  trying  to  disengage  us  from  that 
position.  And  the  Senate  of  tjhe  United 
States  in  its  infinite  wisdom- 
that  with  quote  marks  aroi 
just  taken  the  opportxinity  ti 
in  the  face  once  again. 

Over  and  beyond  that,  I  wi 
my  ofiBce  the  other  day  by  s<^e  people 
who  wanted  to  know  what  wa  were  try- 
ing to  do  by  way  of  giving  them  or  selling 
them  equipment  so  that  they^  could  de- 
fend themselves.  They  are  frorn  a  coun- 
try that  is  subject  to  attack  but  has  nei- 
ther the  capability  of  buying  or  making 
their  own  defense  concept. 

Our  answer  to  that  is  that  t|ie  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  prevent  us 
from  doing  it  through  section  9  and  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  pending  bill. 

If  we  continue  down  this  road,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  I  can  say  with  con- 
siderable conviction  that  we  are  embark- 
ing on  a  course  which  is  bound  to  end 
up  with  the  United  States  inja  head-on 
confrontation  with  our  majdr  enemies. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  th|it  I  voted 
against  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
and  that  I  Intend  to  vote  against  the  en- 
tire Military  Sales  Act  as  it  1^  now  con- 
sUtuted.  I 

I  cannot  see  the  logic  in  skying  that 
we  are  internationally  minded  while  we 
withdraw  into  a  position  of  isolationism. 
This  is  a  conflict  in  terms  wlilch  makes 
no  aenae  to  me  and  which,  1 1  elleve.  will 
Inevitably  lead  us  Into  very,  vjery  serious 
troubles. 


As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  so  ably 
said,  If  we  continue  down  this  course, 
we  may  well  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  we  can  almost  determine  with 
monthly  accuracy  at  what  points  we  will 
find  ourselves  Involved  in  a  hideous  ma- 
jor confrontation. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimoiis  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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'STANDING  BEHIND"  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  many  criticisms  leveled  at 
those  of  us  who  criticize  the  war  in  In- 
dochina, the  most  common  is  that  we 
do  not  "stand  behind"  the  President. 

Americans  do  not  demand  that  their 
elected  representatives  "stand  behind" 
the  President  in  everything.  They  ac- 
cept and  respect  the  right  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators  to  make  independent 
Judgments  on  such  issues  as  welfare 
benefits,  civil  rights  legislation,  and  Su- 
preme Court  nominations. 

When  we  had  before  us  two  nomina- 
tions to  the  Supreme  Court  I  did  not 
hear  everyone  saying,  "Stand  behind  the 
President,"  and  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  stand  behind  the  President 
on  those  two  occasions. 

On  June  25,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  by  279  to  98  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Hill-Burton  hos- 
pital construction  bill  and  no  one,  so  far 
as  I  know,  accused  the  Representatives 
of  irresponsibility  or  of  a  lack  of  pe- 
triotism.  although  they  refused,  in  the 
most  emphatic  possible  way  to  stand 
behind  the  President. 

In  matters  of  this  kind  the  American 
people  approve  of  their  representatives 
taking  independent  positions.  The 
American  people  do  not  wsmt  a  rubber- 
stamp  Congress  composed  of  submissive 
yes-men  like  the  legislatures  of  totali- 
tarian coimtries.  Independence  on  the 
part  of  legislators  is  recognized  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  democratic  process, 
and  those  who  display  it  are  commended 
for  standing  up  to  the  President. 

It  is  only  in  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
especially  war.  that  many  Americans  ex- 
pect their  legislators  to  stand  behind 
the  President  rather  than  to  stand  up 
to  him.  The  President,  it  is  said,  has  In- 
formation which  no  one  else  has,  and  we 
ought,  therefore,  to  support  him.  how- 
ever much  we  may  doubt  fhe  wisdom  of 
his  policies. 

My  own  view  is  that  we  do  neither 
the  country  nor  the  President  a  service 
by  supporting  his  foreign  policies  with- 
out reservation  or  criticism.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  oflttce  of  the  Presidency 
and  to  the  men  who  have  held  that  ofBce, 
we  are  bound  to  recognize  that  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  a  human 


being  like  the  rest  of  us,  susceptible  like 
the  rest  of  us  to  honest  errors  of  Judg- 
ment. Many  Presidents  come  to  the  Pres- 
idency from  Congress  or  from  State  of- 
fice. No  one  regards  a  Senators  or  a 
Governor's  Judgment  as  infallible — nor 
should  we.  Why  then  should  we  regard 
the  same  man's  Judgment  as  beyond 
question  when  he  is  elected  President? 

We  do  recognize  that  Presidents  make 
mistakes  in  domestic  policy;  it  is  only 
in  foreign  policy  that  we  tend  to  treat 
our  President  as  though  his  Judgment 
were  infallible.  We  usually  do  this  when 
there  seems  to  be  an  emergency  but,  in 
doing  it,  we  deny  the  President  the  bene- 
fits of  constructive  criticism  and  our  own 
independent  Judgment.  That  is  unfortu- 
nate because  honest,  open  debate  is  not 
a  mere  luxury;  it  is  a  necessity  of  demo- 
cratic government. 

When  we  accept  the  proposition  that 
we  should  stand  unquestioningly  behind 
the  President  we  are,  I  believe,  denying 
the  validity  of  the  democratic  system. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  un- 
derstood that  very  well.  That  is  why  they 
created  a  government  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  separated  powers  checked  and 
balanced  against  each  other.  That  is  why 
they  gave  Congress  certain  means  of  re- 
straining the  President  and  a  forimi  from 
which  to  criticize  his  policies,  not  Just  in 
domestic  affairs  but  in  foreign  relations 
as  well.  In  the  Federalist  No.  75.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  who  was  noted  for  his  de- 
votion to  a  strong  executive,  wrote  as 
follows: 

The  history  of  human  conduct  does  not 
warrant  that  exalted  opinion  of  human  vlr- 
tye  which  would  make  It  wUe  in  a  nation 
to  commit  interest*  of  so  delicate  and  mo- 
mentous a  kind  as  those  which  concern  its 
Intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the 
sole  disposal  of  a  magistrate  created  and 
circumstanced  as  would  be  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Under  normal  circumstances  few  if 
any  Americans  would  disagree  with  Ham- 
ilton's admonition.  It  is  only  in  time 
of  war,  or  of  domestic  emergency  such 
as  the  great  depression  of  the  1930's, 
that  the  pressure  to  suspend  normal 
democratic  procedure  becomes  intense. 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  that  wisest  of  ob- 
servers of  American  democracy,  put  it 
this  way: 

War  does  not  always  give  democratic  soci- 
eties over  to  military  government,  but  It 
must  Invariably  and  Immeasurably  Increase 
the  powers  of  civil  government;  It  must  al- 
most automatically  concentrate  the  direction 
of  all  men  and  the  control  of  all  things  In 
the  hands  of  the  government.  If  that  does 
not  lead  to  despotism  by  sudden  violence.  It 
leads  men  gently  in  that  direction  by  their 
hablte.  All  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  the  democratic  nations  must 
know  that  war  Is  the  surest  and  shortest 
means  to  accomplish  this.  That  Is  the  very 
first  axiom  of  their  science.' 

The  United  States  has  been  at  war 
for  more  than  half  of  the  last  30  years. 
Emergency  has  become  the  nonnal  state 
of  our  affairs  and,  just  as  Tocqueville 
foresaw,  it  has  placed  great  strains  on 
our  democracy.  I  do  not  believe  that 


1  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  Democracy  in 
AmeHca  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row.  Publish- 
ers, 19M).  Vol.  n.  Ch.  22,  P.  625. 
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democracy  can  survive  in  a  state  of  per- 
manent crisis.  Eventually.  I  fear,  a  na- 
tion which  is  permanently  at  war  must 
slide  into  dictatorship. 

That  fear  is  my  principal  reason  for 
opposing  the  present  war  in  Indochina. 
It  is  my  principal  reason  too  for  believ- 
ing that  as  a  Senator  I  have  not  Just 
the  right  but  the  duty  to  "stand  up"  to 
the  President  rather  than  "behind"  him 
in  a  policy  which  seems  more  likely  to 
perpetuate  the  war  than  to  end  it.  Peace- 
ful, constructive  dissent  Is  the  only  avail- 
able means  through  which  we  can  prac- 
tice democracy  now  in  such  a  way  as 
to  have  some  hope  of  preserving  it  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  clear 
again  as  I  have  in  the  past  that  that  is 
the  concern  I  have  about  the  war.  It  is 
not  because  of  my  lack  of  interest  in  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  or  Cambodia; 
it  is  simply  and  solely  my  interest  in  the 
constituents  I  represent  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and,  of  course,  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  believed  for  a  niunber  of  years 
that  this  war  is  destroying  our  economy 
and  that  it  is  destroying  gradually  and 
slowly,  as  De  Tocqueville  mentioned,  the 
functioning  of  a  democratic  system,  and 
that  if  we  continue  indefinitely  in  waging 
war  we  will  have  to  forego  a  democratic 
system  in  this  country. 


RECESS 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  but  in  no  case  later  than  3:60 
pjn. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  3:29  p.m.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:50  pjn. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  (Mr.  Allott). 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
opposition  today  to  passage  of  the  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  in  Its  present  form  rests 
on  the  crippling  amendments  aflSxed  to 
the  bill  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  While  I  support  military 
sales  and  credits  to  our  allies  abroad,  the 
bill  is  replete  with  unwise  amend- 
ments. These  amendments,  including  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  repudiate 
the  Nixon  doctrine  of  providing  suflBcient 
military  arms  to  our  allies  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  encouraging  them  to  provide  for 
their  own  defense  A  number  of  Senators 
have  stood  on  the  Senate  fioor  and  stated 
it  is  not  Important  to  the  United  States 
who  governs  in  Southeast  Asia.  Several 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  a  Com- 
mimlst  government  in  South  Vietnam 
would  promote  tranquillity  in  that  area 


on  the  groimds  the  North  Vietnamese 
conquerors  would  not  submit  to  Red 
China.  Such  reasoning  is  devastating  to 
the  hopes  of  free  men  everywhere  and 
encourages  the  forces  of  oppression, 
thereby  prolonging  the  murder  of  Inno- 
cent people.  The  removal  of  U.S.  fighting 
men  from  Southeast  Asia  is  one  thing, 
but  restricting  aid  to  local  forces  op- 
posing Communist  invaders  Is  quite  an- 
other. This  trend  in  the  Senate  reveals 
the  frustrations  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
could  mark  the  beginning  of  a  return  to 
a  fortress  America  policy  which  would 
doom  the  struggle  of  freedom-loving 
people  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments,  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ai- 
LOTT).  The  hour  of  4  o'clock  has  ar- 
rived. The  bill  (H.R.  15628)  having  been 
read  the  third  time,  the  question  Is, 
Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNoimc) , 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  and.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  20.  as  follows: 

[No.  196  Leg.) 
-YEAS— 76 


NOT  voxmo— 6 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 


Gravel 

GrMDn 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUings 

Hniska 

HuRhes 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 


Byrd,  W.  Va.  Kennedy 

Cannon  Long 

Case  Magnuson 

Church  Mansfield 

Cooper  Mathias 

Cranston  McCarthy 

Curtis  McOee 

Dole  McGovem 

Eagleton  Mclntyre 

Pong  Metcalf 

Fulbrlght  Miller 

Goodell  Mondale 

Oore  Montoya 

NATS— 20 

Allen  Fannin 

Cook  Ooldwater 

Cotton  Oumey 

Domlnlck  Hansen 

Eastland  Holland  

Slender  Jordan,  Idaho    Younc,  N.  Dak. 

Ervln  McCIellan 


MOES 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  ni. 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stevens 

Symlnerton 

Tydlngs 

WUliams.  NJ. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Stennls 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
WUllama.  Del. 


Dodd 

Inouye 


Mundt 
NelBon 


RuaMll 


So  the  bill  (HJl.  15628)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Allott)  appointed 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  Spabjocan,  Mr.  Mahs- 
FiELD,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Case, 
and  Mr.  Cooper  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  and  passed,  so 
that  Senators  may  be  Informed  of  the 
many  changes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  for  his 
great  patience  and  wisdom  in  hsmdling 
this  bill.  This  bill  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  nearly  8  weeks — I  ttunk  it 
will  be  8  weeks  on  Thursday.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  arduous  and  difficult  bills 
we  have  had  this  year.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  done  an  outstanding  job  and 
has  handled  it  with  great  tact  and  wis- 
dom and  has  been  most  conscientious  in 
his  attendance.  I  believe  the  effect  of  his 
management  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  work  of 
the  Senate.  I  commend  both  of  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing spent  over  7  weeks  on  this  one  piece 
of  legislation,  it  is  impossible  to  single 
out  any  particular  Senator  for  com- 
mendation;  the  Senate  as  a  whole  has 
participated  in  a  truly  historic  event. 
The  issue  of  the  separate  responsibilities 
of  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  nave  never  been  more  fully  ex- 
plored; the  final  action  on  this  bill  marks 
a  significant  breakthrough  in  the  reas- 
sertion  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  essential  decisions  affecting 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  as  well 
as  the  issue  of  war  and  peace. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church) 
who  managed  this  bill  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
must  however  be  mentioned.  The  long 
hours  spent  in  shepherding  this  bill  to 
passage  demonstrated  a  dedication  to 
duty  and  principle  that  sets  a  noble  ex- 
ample to  every  public  ofilcial. 

To  the  Senate  as  a  whole  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation,  gratitude  and 
pride  for  the  level  of  the  debate  during 
these  weeks  and  for  the  cooperation  af- 
forded Che  leadership  while  these  issues 
were  before  us. 
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MEDICAL    PACILmES 
TION        AND 
AMENDMENTS       OF 
MESSAGE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFldER  (Mr.  Al 
LOTT>.  Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  Ctair  now  lays 
before  the  Senate  a  veto  message,  which 
will  be  reported. 

The  legislative  clerk  reah  as  follows: 

The  House  of  Repreoentativ  es  having  pro 
ceeded  to  reconsider  the  bU:  (BM.  11102) 
entitled  '"An  Act  to  amend  th(  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise,  extend,  and  Improve 
the  program  established  by  t  tie  VI  of  such 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes",  leturned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Stat4s  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  the  House  of  Rep:  esentatlves,  in 
which  It  originated.  It  was 

Resolved.   That   the   said    4111    pass,    two- 
thirds  of  the  House  of  repres€ptatlve3  agree 
Ing  to  pass  the  same 

The  PRESIDING  OFFldER  (Mr.  At 
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$haU  the  bill 
President  of 


of  ad- 
distinguished 


LOTT).  The  question  is, 
pass,  the  objections  of  th^ 
the  United  States  to  the  Contrary  not- 
withstanding? 

Under  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  vote  at  5:30, 
be  controlled  respectively  by  the  major 
ity  leader  and  the  minority  leader.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes  for  the  pi  rpose 
dressing  an  inquiry  to  the 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate,  please? 

The  Senator  from  Pennjsylvania  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presidint,  following 
the  consideration  of  the  ]>ending  busi- 
ness, there  will  be  a  contii  uation  of  the 
consideration  of  the  posts  1  reform  bill. 
I  understand  that  there  i>,  as  far  as  I 
can  find  out,  a  disposition  to  accelerate 
action  on  the  matter  pend  Ing  before  us. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  th  it  perhaps  we 
could  have  an  agreement  on  an  earlier 
vote. 

■pNANIMOrS-CONSENT    1  lEQDEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  l»resident,  one 
of  the  reasons  that  the  lea  dership  asked 
the  Senators  to  stay  afted  the  vote  was 
taken  was  to  raise  that  possibility. 

I  have  discussed  the  mhtter  not  only 
with  the  distinguished  m  nority  leader 
but  also  with  the  commit  ^e  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Yarbor- 
oucH ) ,  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  JavttsV 

They  have  indicated  thiit  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  a  30-minute  limitation, 
with  the  time  to  be  divided  aetween  them, 
would  be  satisfactory,  and  that  any  Sen- 
ator would  be  given  recogiltion  regard- 
less of  his  point  of  view,  th :  vote  to  occur 
at  the  end  of  the  30  minu  es. 

Mr.  President,  just  on  tl  e  chance  that 
that  might  be  acceptable,  I  make  that 
imanimous-consent  requealt  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presilent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Blr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presi4ent,  I  wish  to 
state  to  the  Senator  that  I  will  support 
the  overriding  of  the  veto.  But  I  will 
3rleld  time  to  any  Member  of  the  minor- 


ity or  to  any  Senator  who  desires  time 
to  oppose  the  override. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  am 
sure  the  manager  of  the  bill  will  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
since  we  discussed  this  matter  originally, 
other  members  of  the  conunittee  have 
indicated  they  want  to  speak.  I  suggest 
we  have  30  minutes  to  a  side  rather  than 
15  minutes.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  we  had  bet- 
ter let  it  go  as  it  is.  That  would  take 
it  up  to  5:30  p.m.  anyway.  I  withdraw 
my  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT) .  The  Chair  Is  happy  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  under  the  Constitution  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  is  automatic.  The  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays  Is  not  nec- 
essary.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing Officer. 

EMERGENCY   HOME   FINANCE    ACT 
OP  1970 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3685. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allott  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  3685)  to  increase  the 
availability  of  mortgage  credit  for  the 
financing  of  urgently  needed  housing, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970". 
TITLE      I— REDUCTION      OF      INTEREST 
CHARGES  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL HOME  LOAN  BANK  SYSTEM 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $250,000,000,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  to  be  used  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loem  Bank  Board  for  disburse- 
ment to  Federal  home  loan  banks  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  effective  Interest 
charged  by  such  banks  on  short-term  and 
long-term  borrowing  to  promote  an  orderly 
flow  of  funds  Into  residential  construction. 
The  disbursement  of  sums  appropriated 
hereunder  shall  be  made  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board  to  assure  that  such  sums  are  used  to 
assist  In  the  provision  of  housing  for  low- 
and  middle-Income  families,  and  that  such 
families  share  fully  In  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  disbursement  of  such  sums.  No 
member  of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank  shall 
use  funds  the  interest  charges  on  which  have 
been  adjusted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
thU  section  to  make  any  loan.  If — 

(1)  the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on  such 
lean  exceeds  the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on 
such  funds  payable  by  such  member  by  a 
percentile  amount  which  la  In  excess  of  such 
amount  as  the  Board  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section;  or 

(2)  the  principal  obligation  of  any  such 
loan  which  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  a 
residential  structure  exceeds  the  dollar  limi- 
tations on  the  maximum  mortgage  amount, 
In  effect  on  the  date  the  mortgage  was  orig- 
inated, which  would  be  applicable  If  the 


mortgage  was  Insured  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  sec- 
tion 203(b)  or  207  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

(b)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
svmiB  appropriated  pursuant  to  subeectlon 
(a)  ahaU  be  disbursed  In  any  one  Federal 
home  loan  bank  district. 

TITLE  n— AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  FEDERAL 
NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 
TO  PROVIDE  A  SECONDARY  MARKET 
FOR  CONVENTIONAL  MORTGAGES 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amende<l — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "  ( 1 ) "  Immediately  follow- 
ing "(b)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
301(a),  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
corporation  Is  authorized,  pursuant  to  com- 
mitments or  otherwise,  to  purchase,  service, 
sell,  lend  on  the  security  of,  or  otherwise  deal 
In  mortgages  which  are  not  Insured  or  guar- 
anteed as  provided  In  paragraph  (1)  (such 
mortgages  referred  to  hereinafter  as  'conven- 
tional mortgages').  No  such  purchase  of  a 
conventional  mortgage  shall  be  made  if  the 
outstanding  principal  balance  of  the  mort- 
gage at  the  time  of  purchase  exceeds  75  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  property  securing 
the  mortgage,  unless  (A)  the  seller  retains  a 
participation  of  not  less  than  10  per  centum 
m  the  mortgage;  (B)  for  such  period  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  the  corporation 
may  require,  the  seller  agrees  to  repurchase 
or  replace  the  mortgage  upon  demand  of  the 
corporation  in  the  event  that  the  mortgage  Is 
In  default;  or  (C)  that  portion  of  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  mortgage  which  Is 
In  excess  of  such  76  per  centum  Is  guaranteed 
or  Insured  by  a  qualified  private  Insurer  as 
determined  by  the  corporaUon.  The  corpora- 
tion shall  not  Issue  a  commitment  to  pur- 
chase a  conventional  mortgage  prior  to  the 
date  the  mortgage  Is  OTlglnated,  If  such 
mortgage  Is  eligible  for  purchase  under  the 
preceding  sentence  only  by  reason  of  ootnpll- 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  clause  (A)  of 
such  sentence.  The  corporation  may  purchase 
a  conventional  mortgage  which  was  origi- 
nated more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  pur- 
.  chase  date  only  If  the  seller  is  currently 
engaged  in  mortgage  lending  or  Investing  ac- 
tivities and  If,  as  a  result  thereof,  the  cumu- 
laUve  aggregate  of  the  principal  balances  of 
all  conventional  mortgages  purchased  by  the 
corporation  which  were  originated  more  than 
one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  purchase  does 
not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  cumulative 
aggregate  of  the  principal  balances  of  all 
conventional  mortgages  purchased  by  the 
corporation.  The  corporation  shall  establish 
limitations  governing  the  maximum  princi- 
pal obligation  of  conventional  mortgages 
purchased  by  It  which  are  comparable  to  the 
limitations  which  would  be  applicable  If  the 
mortgage  were  Insured  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  sec- 
tion 203(b)  or  207  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

"(3)  The  corporation  may  not  make  any 
public  offering  of  securities  to  finance  Its 
secondary  market  operations  In  conventional 
mortgages  at  any  time  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  deiermines 
that  such  an  offering  would  unduly  inhibit 
the  financing  by  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  In  implementation  of  Its  spe- 
cial assistance  functions." 

(b)  Section  6202  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  use.  82)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Eleventh.  Liabilities  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  sales  of  mortgages,  or  participa- 
tions therein,  to  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  or  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation.". 
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TITLE    m— FEDERAL    HOME    LOAN 
MORTGAGE   CORPORATION 

SHORT    TrrLE 
Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
Act". 

DEFINtTIONS 

Sec.  302.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "Board  of  Directors"  means 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
created  by  this  title. 

(c)  The  term  "law"  Includes  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  (Including  any 
rule  of  law  or  of  equity) . 

(d)  The  term  "mortgage"  Includes  such 
classes  of  liens  as  are  commonly  given  or 
are  legally  effective  to  secure  advances  on,  or 
the  unpaid  purchase  price  of,  real  estate 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  real 
estate  Is  located,  together  with  the  credit 
Instruments,  If  any,  secured  thereby,  and 
Includes  Interests  In  mortgages. 

(e)  The  term  "organization"  means  any 
corporation,  partnership,  association,  busi- 
ness trust,  or  business  entity. 

(f)  The  term  "prescribe"  means  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  or  otherwise. 

(g)  The  term  "property"  Includes  any 
property,  whether  real,  personal,  mixed,  or 
otherwise,  Including  without  limitation  on 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing  choses  In  ac- 
tion and  mortgages,  and  includes  any  inter- 
est In  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(h)  The  term  "residential  mortgage" 
means  a  mortgage  which  (1)  is  a  mortgage 
on  real  estate,  In  fee  simple  or  under  a  lease- 
hold having  such  term  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Corporation,  upon  which  there  Is 
located  a  structure  or  structures  designed  In 
whole  or  in  part  for  residential  use,  or  which 
2^  comprises  or  Includes  one  or  mere  condomi- 

3j  nlum  units  or  dwelling  units  (as  defined  bv 

Xt  the  Corporation)   and  (2)   has  such  charac- 

teristics and  meets,'«a?t^|^ulrements  as  to 
amount,  term,  repajTnJ^^fc'tislons,  niun- 
ber  of  families,  status  aWHiSt  lien  on  such 
real  estate,  and  otherwise,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Corporation. 

(1)  The  term  "conventional  mortgage" 
means  a  mortgage  other  than  a  mortgage  as 
to  which  the  Corporation  has  the  benefit  of 
any  guaranty.  Insurance  or  other  obligation 
by  the  United  States  or  a  State  or  an  agency 
or  instnmientality  of  either. 

(j)  The  term  "security"  has  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  It  by  section  2  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933. 

(k)  The  term  "State",  whether  used  as  a 
noun  or  otherwise.  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OP   THE   COBPOBATION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  is  created  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  which 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  shall  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Directors 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  JBank  Board,  who  shall  serve  as 
such^jiJiitSut  additional  compensation.  The 
Chaflrman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
BoaM  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  principal  office  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  at  such  other  place  as  the  Corporation 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  be  a  member  of  each  Federal 
home  loan  bank  and.  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  shall  have  all  the  benefits,  powers, 
and  privileges,  and  In  the  exercise  thereof 
shall  be  subject  to  all  liabilities,  conditions, 
and  limitations  (except  those  relating  to 
Federal  home  loan  bank  stock  and  subscrip- 
tions thereto  and  those  under  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  preceding 
section  9)  which  are  provided  by  the  terms 
of  such  Act  or  other  Federal  statute  for 
members  of  any  such  bank. 


(b)  The  Ck>rporatlon  sbaU  have  power  (1) 
to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal;  (2) 
to  have  succession  until  dissolved  by  Act  of 
Congress;  (3)  to  make  and  enforce  such  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  impropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
or  provisions  of  this  title;  (4)  to  make  and 
perform  contracts,  agreements,  and  commit- 
ments; (6)  to  prescribe  and  impose  fees  and 
charges  for  services  by  the  Corporation;  (6) 
to  settle,  adjust,  and  compromise,  and  with  or 
without  consideration  or  benefit  to  the  Cor- 
poration to  release  or  waive  in  whole  or  In 
part,  in  advance  or  otherwise,  any  claim,  de- 
mand, or  right  of,  by,  or  against  the  Cor- 
poration; (7)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain 
and  defend,  in  any  State,  Federal,  or  other 
court;  (8)  to  acquire,  take,  hold,  and  own, 
and  to  deal  with  and  dispose  of  any  property: 
and  (9)  to  determine  its  necessary  expendi- 
tures and  the  manner  in  which  the  aame 
shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  and 
appoint,  employ,  and  fix  and  provide  for  the 
compensation  and  benefits  of  officers,  em- 
ployees, attorneys,  and  agents,  all  without 
regard  to  any  other  law  except  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  Corporation  or  by  laws  here- 
after enacted  by  the  Congress  expressly  in 
limitation  of  this  sentence.  Nothing  In  this 
title  or  any  other  law  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  appointment,  employment,  and 
provision  for  compensation  and  benefits,  as 
an  officer,  employee,  attorney,  or  agent  of  the 
Corporation,  of  any  officer,  employee,  attor- 
ney, or  agent  of  any  department,  establish- 
ment, or  corporate  or  other  Instnmientality  of 
the  Government,  including  any  Federal  home 
loan  bank  or  member  thereof.  The  Corpora- 
tion, with  the  consent  of  any  such  depart- 
ment, establishment,  or  instrumentality,  In- 
cluding any  field  services  thereof,  may 
utilize  and  act  through  any  such  department, 
establishment,  or  instrumentality  and  may 
avail  Itself  of  the  use  of  Information,  services, 
facilities,  and  personnel  thereof,  and  may 
pay  compensation  therefor,  and  all  of  the 
foregoing  are  hereby  authorized  to  provide 
the  same  to  the  Corporation  as  It  may 
request. 

(c)  Funds  of  the  Cor]x>ratlon  may  be  In- 
vested In  such  Investments  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  prescribe.  Any  Federal  Reserve 
bank  or  Federal  home  loan  bank,  or  any  bank 
as  to  which  at  the  time  of  Its  designation  by 
the  Ck>rporation  there  is  outstanding  a  desig- 
nation by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a 
general  or  other  depositary  of  public  money, 
may  be  designated  by  the  Corporation  as  a 
depositary  or  custodian  or  as  a  fiscal  or  other 
agent  of  the  Corporation,  and  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  act  as  such  depositary,  custodian, 
or  agent.  When  designated  tor  that  purpose 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  (Cor- 
poration shall  be  a  doposltary  of  public 
money,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  may  also  be  employed  as  fiscal  or  other 
agent  of  the  United  States,  and  it  shall  per- 
form all  such  reasonable  duties  as  such  de- 
positary or  agent  as  may  be  reqtUred  of  It. 

(d)  The  Corporation,  including  its  fran- 
chise, activities,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  and 
Income,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation 
now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United 
States,  by  any  territory,  dependency,  or  pos- 
session thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county,  mu- 
nicipality, or  local  taxing  authority,  except 
that  any  real  property  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  State,  territorial,  county, 
municipal,  or  local  taxation  to  the  same  ex- 
tent according  to  Its  value  as  other  re&l  prop- 
erty Is  taxed.  The  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  without  regard  to 
any  other  law,  including  without  limitation 
on  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  section 
3301  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
except  laws  hereafter  enacted  by  Congress 
expressly  In  limitation  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  All  notes,  bonds,  debent  ires  or  other 
obligations  of  the  Corporation,  or  other  se- 
curities (Including  stock)  of  the  Corporation, 
and  the  interest,  dividends,  or  other  Income 
therefrom,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation 


(except  estate.  Inheritance,  and  gift  taxes) 
now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  any  territory, 
dependency,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  States, 
county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing  author- 
ity. The  foregoing  exemption  from  taxation 
shall  include  exemption  from  taxation  meas- 
ured by  such  obligations  or  securities  or  by 
such  interest,  dividends,  or  other  Income,  and 
from  Inclusion  of  such  obligations  or  secu- 
rities, or  such  taxation. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  section  1349  of  title 
28  Of  the  United  States  Code  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  (1)  the  (Corporation  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  agency  Included  In  sec- 
Uons  1345  and  1442  of  such  title  28;  (2)  all 
civil  actions  to  which  the  (Corporation  la  a 
party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  original  ju- 
risdiction of  all  such  actions,  without  regard 
to  amount  or  value;  and  (3)  any  civil  or  oth- 
er action,  case,  or  controversy  in  a  court  of  a 
State,  or  in  any  court  other  than  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the  Cor- 
poration is  a  party  may  at  any  time  before 
the  trial  thereof  be  removed  by  the  (Corpora- 
tion, without  the  giving  of  any  bond  or  secu- 
rity, to  the  district  cotirt  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  and  division  embrac- 
ing the  place  where  the  same  is  pending,  or, 
if  there  is  no  such  district  court,  to  the  dia- 
trlct  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  principal  Office  of  the  Cor- 
poration is  located,  by  following  any  proce- 
dure for  removal  of  causes  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  such  removal.  No  attachment  or  ex- 
ecution shall  be  issued  against  the  Corpora- 
tion or  any  of  its  property  before  final  judg- 
ment in  any  State,  Federal,  or  other  court. 

CAPTTAI.    STOCK 

Sec.  304  (a)  The  capital  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  consist  of  nonvoting  common 
stock  which  shall  be  issued  only  to  Federal 
home  loan  banks  and  shall  have  such  par 
value  and  such  other  characteristics  as  the 
(Corporation  prescribes.  Stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  evidenced  in  such  manner 
and  shall  be  transferable  only  to  such  ex- 
tent, to  such  transferees,  and  in  such  man- 
ner, as  the  Corporation  prescribes. 

(b)  The  Federal  home  loan  banks  shall 
from  time  to  time  subscribe,  at  such  price 
not  less  than  par  as  the  Corporation  shall 
from  time  to  time  fix.  for  such  amounts  of 
common  stock  as  the  Corporation  preecrlbes, 
and  such  banks  shall  pay  therefor  at  such 
time  or  times  and  In  such  amount  or 
amounts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed 
by  call  of  the  Corporation.  The  amount  of 
the  payments  for  which  such  banks  may  be 
obUgated  under  such  subscriptions  shall  not 
exceed  a  ctmiulative  total  of  $100,000,000. 

(c)  Subscriptions  of  the  respective  Federal 
home  loan  banks  to  such  stock  shall  be  allo- 
cated by  the  (Corporation. 

(d)  The  (Corporation  may  retire  at  any 
time  all  or  any  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration, or  may  call  for  retirement  all  or 
any  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Corporation  by 
(1)  publishing  a  notice  of  the  call  in  the 
Federal  Register  or  providing  such  notice  In 
such  other  manner  as  the  Corporation  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate,  and  (2)  deposit- 
ing with  the  TYeasurer  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  ptirpoee  of  such  retirement,  funds 
sufficient  to  effect  such  retirement.  No  call 
for  the  retirement  of  any  stock  shall  be  made, 
and  no  stock  shall  be  retired  without  call,  If 
immediately  after  such  action,  the  total  of 
the  stock  not  called  for  retirement  and  of 
the  reserves  and  surplus  of  the  (Corporation 
would  be  less  than  9100.000.000.  The  retire- 
ment of  stock  shall  be  at  the  par  value 
thereof,  or  at  the  price  at  which  such  stock 
was  Issued  If  such  price  Is  greater  than  par 
value.  No  declaration  of  any  dividend  on 
stock  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  stock  which  at  the  time  of 
such  declaration  Is  the  subject  of  an  out- 
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MOKTCACB    OPERATION^ 

Sbc.  305.  (a)(1)  The  Corporiatlon  la  au- 
thorized to  purchase,  and  m(.ke  oommlt- 
menta  to  purchase.  re«ldentl4l  mortgagee 
from  any  Federal  home  loan  balnk.  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Inauralice  Corpora- 
tion, any  member  of  a  Feder*  home  loan 
bank,  or  any  other  financial  institution  the 
depoalte  or  accotmts  of  which  a^e  Insured  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  to  hold 
and  deal  with,  and  sell  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  pursuant  to  commitments  br  otherwise, 
any  such  mortgage  or  Interest!  theireln.  The 
operations  of  the  Corporation  u^der  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  confined  so  far  as  practicable  to 
residential  mortgages  which  a«e  deemed  by 
the  corporation  to  be  of  such  puallty.  type, 
and  class  as  to  meet  generally  ,the  purchase 
standards  Impoeed  by  private  insUluOonal 
mortgage  Investors.  ^  „    w« 

(2)   No    conventional    mortgige   shall    be 
purchased   under   this   secUon    If   the   out- 
standing principal  balance  of  the  mortgage 
at  the  time  of  purchase  excee<!s  75  per  cen- 
tvim  of  the  value  of  the  proferty  securing 
the  mortgage,  unless  (A)   the  seller  retains 
a  participation  of  not  less  than  10  Per  <=^ 
turn  in  the  mortgage;    (B)   for  such  period 
and  under  such  circumstance  i  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  require,  the  seller  agi-^es  to 
repurchase   or   replace   the   mortgage   upon 
demand  of  the  Corporation  in   he  event  that 
the  mortgage  Is  In  default:  f<C)  that  por- 
tion of  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  toe 
mortgage  which  Is  in  excess  qf  such  75  per 
centum  Is  guaranteed  or  insured  by  a  quail- 
fled   private  insurer   as  determined  by  the 
corporation.  The  Corporation  iihall  °ot  issue 
a  commitment  to  purchase  a    conventional 
mortjrage  prior  to  the  date  tie  mwtgage  Is 
^rSl^"^  such  mortgage  Is  eligible  for 
pu^hase  under  the  preceding  sentence  only 
by  reason  of  compliance  wltli  the  «<l^- 
menta  of  clause  (A)   of  such  sentence.  The 
C^poratlon    may    purchase    «   ^^"^f'^^^ 
mortgage   which  was  originated  more  than 
^ne  y«^  prior  to  the  purchaie  date  onlyK 
the  seller  U  currently  engaged  In  mortgage 
lending  or  Investing  actlvlU*  and  if.  "  » 
result  thereof,  the  cumulati^  ^^^'^^^^n^ 
toe    principal    balances   of   all    conventional 
mortgages    purchased    by    trie    CorporaUon 
wwTlere  Originated  "^'>«t„°^«  J^ 
Drtor  to  the  date  of  purchase  Jloes  not  exceed 
10  oer  centum  of  the  cumu*tlve  aggregate 
of  the  principal  balances  of  411  <»°'en"°^*' 
mortgages    purchased    by    t^e    Corporation, 
^e  Cor^ratlon  shall  eetabtlsh  limitations 
Ser^t^*  maximum  principal  obligation 
Tt  conventional  mortgages  it'f '=^,^*f  Jf  " 
which    are    comparable    to    Ihe    limitations 

Slch  would  be  '^VP^'^i^\^'''l,'^iXl 
were  insured  by  the  Secretpry  o^H°"«^ 
and  urban  Development  uniler  section  203 
,b)  or  307  of  the  National  flouslng  Act. 
',3,  The  «ae  or  ot^er  <4>««!"°^^y  ^! 
corporation  of  a  mortgage  kmder  this  sec 
ti^n  may  be  with  or  without  recourse,  and 
sSSl^  upon  such  terms  anfa  conditions  re- 
nting to  Vwale.  repurchase]  guwanty  sub- 
stitution, replacement,  or  Otherwise  as  the 
Corporation  may  prescribe. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any]  other  law.  au- 
thorttv  to  enter  into  and  h»  perform  and 
SS  out  a^  transaction  oJ  matter  referred 
^  this  s«:Uon  is  confei^ed  on  any  Fed- 
^  home  loan  bank,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
£^  insurance  CorporaticJn.  any  Federa 
J^^  and  loan  asaoclatlin.  any  Federal 
Tomeloan  bank  member,  [and  any  other 
financial  Institution  the  deposits  or  ac- 
^^tB  of  Which  are  insure^y  »°  ««f  ^^  °^. 
♦v,^  rrT.4t*rf  <Katea  to  the  «rtent  that  Con- 
*^  ^e^er^  conf*  such  authority. 

OBLIGATIONS    AND    S^raVTOB 

Stt  306  (a)  The  Corpotatlon  Is  author- 
t^upon'  such  tenns  and  conditions  as  It 
"^'  ^J*^  tn  borrow  to  give  security, 
may  prescribe,  to  ^^Zl^^*ajiA  to  Issue 
to  pay  interest  or  other  ret»irn.  ana  w  «= 


efldcttve  (tote  of  notee,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obUga- 
en^uvoa»ve»  ^^^  ^  ^^^  securities.  Including  with- 
out limitation  mortgage-backed  securities 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  section  306(g)  of  the  National  Hoiis- 
Ing  Act.  Any  obUgation  or  security  of  the 
CorporaUon  shall  be  valid  and  binding  not- 
withstanding that  a  person  or  persona  pur- 
porting to  have  executed  or  attested  the 
same  may  have  died,  become  under  dlsabU- 
Ity.  or  ceased  to  hold  office  or  employment 
before  the  Issuance  thereof. 

(b)    The  Corporation  may.  by  regulation 
or  by  writing  executed  by  the  Corporation, 
esiabllsh   prohibitions  or  restrictions   upon 
the  creation  of  Indebtedness  or  obligations 
of  the  Corporation  or  of  Hens  or  charges  upon 
property  of  the  Corporation,  including  after- 
acquired    property,    and    create    liens    and 
charges,    which    may    be    fioatlng    liens    or 
charges,  upon  all  or  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
property  of  the  Corporation,  including  after- 
acquired  property.  Such  prohibitions,  restric- 
tions, liens,  and  charges  shall  have  such  ef- 
fect    Including   without   UmlUtlon   on   the 
generality  of  the  foregoing  such  rank  and 
priority,  as  may  be  provided  by  regulations 
of  the  Corporation  or  by  writings  executed  by 
the  Corporation,  and  shall  create  causes  of 
action  which  may  be  enforced  by  action  in 
the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  In  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  any  Judicial  district  in  which 
any  of  the  property  affected  Is  located.  Proc- 
ess In  any  such  action  may  run  to  and  be 
served  In  any  Judicial  district  or  any  place 
subject   to  the   Jurisdiction   of   the   United 
States.  .    „ 

(c)  The  Federal  home  loan  banks  shau. 
to  such  extent  as  the  Board  of  Dlrect<M«  may 
prescribe,  guarantee  the  faithful  and  timely 
performance  by  the  Corporation  of  any  obU- 
gation or  undertaking  of  the  Corporation  on 
or  with  respect  to  any  security  (which  term 
as  used  in  this  sentence  shall  not  include 
the  capital  stock  referred  to  In  section  304  of 
this  title). 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  or 
any  restriction,  prohibition,  Uen,  or  charge 
referred  to  in  subeection  (b)  shaU  be  fully 
efleotive  notwithstanding  any  other  law.  In- 
cluding without  limitation  on  the  generality 
of  the  foregoing  any  law  of  or  relating  to 
sovereign  immunity  or  priority. 

(e)  The  Corp<Matlon  may  not  make  any 
pubUc  offering  of  securities  to  finance  Its 
secondary  market  operations  in  conventional 
mortgages  at  any  time  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  determines 
that  such  an  offering  would  unduly  Inhibit 
the  financing  by  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  m  Implementation  of  its 
speclaU  aselstance  functions 


(6)    of  subsection  (c)    of  section  18  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  are  amended 
to   read    as    follows:    "Notwithstanding    any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  financial  trans- 
actiona  of  said  corporation  shall  be  audited 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  In  accord- 
ance with  title  U  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration   Control    Act,    and    banking    and 
checking  accounts  of  said  Corporation  and 
said  board  shall  be  maintained  In  accordance 
with  section  303  of  that  Act,  Except  as  now 
or  hereafter  provided  by  this  section,  no  pro- 
vision of  law  other  than  this  act  or  tlUe  IV 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  obligations,  expenditures,  lending, 
or  payments   of   said   board   or   corporation, 
or,  to  such  extent  as  said  board  may  provide, 
to  personnel  or  positions  thereof,  but  the 
activities  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  the  subject  of  an  annual  review 
by  Congress." 

(c)   The  financial  transactions  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  subject  to  audit  by   the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  corporate  transactions  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.   The  representatives   of   the   General 
Accounting   Office   shall    have   access   to    all 
books,   accounts,   financial   records,   reports, 
files  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  In  tise  by  the  respective  cor- 
poration and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  au- 
dit, and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facili- 
ties for  verifying  transactions  vrith  the  bal- 
ance* or  securities  held  by  depositaries.  fUcal 
agents,  and  custodians,  A  report  on  each  such 
audit  shaU  be  made  by  tlie  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  Congress.  The  Corporation  shall 
reimburse  the  General  Accounting  Office  for 
the  full  cost  of  any  such  audit  as  billed  there- 
for by  the  Comptroller  General. 


MISCBLLANIOU8  PKOVISIONS 

Sk:.  307.   (a)    All  rights  and  remedies  of 
the  Corporation,  including  without  limita- 
tion on  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  any 
rights  and  remedies  of  the  Corporation  on. 
under,  or  with  reepect  to  any  mortgage  or 
any  obligation  secured  thereby,  shall  be  Im- 
mune from  Impairment,  limitation,  or  re- 
striction by  or  under   (1)    any  law    (except 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  expressly  In 
limitation  of  this  sentence)  which  becomes 
effective  after  the  acquisition  by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  subject  or  property  on.  under, 
or    with    reepect    to    which    such    right    or 
remedy  arises  or  exists  or  would  eo  arise  or 
exist  in  the  absence  of  such  law.  or  (3)  any 
administrative   or   other   action   which   be- 
comes effective  after  such  acquUltion.  The 
Corporation  shaU  be  entltied  to  all  Immunl- 
tiea  and  priorities,  Including  without  limita- 
tion on  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  all 
immunities  and  priorities  under  any  such 
law  or  action,  to  which  It  would  be  entitled 
if  it  were  the  United  States  or  it  were  an 
unincorporated  agency  of  the  United  States, 
(b)  The  first  two  sentences  of  paragraph 


PXNAX.   PROVISIONS 

Sxc.  308.   (a)   Except  as  expressly  author- 
ized by  statAite  of  the  United  States,  no  in- 
dividual  or  organization    (except   the   Cor- 
poration) shall  use  the  term  "Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation",  or  any  combina- 
tion of  words  including  the  words  "Federal", 
and  "Home  Loan",  and  "Mortgage",  as  a  name 
or  part  thereof  under  which  any  individual  or 
organization  does  any  business,  but  this  sen- 
tence shall  not  make  unlawful  the  use  of 
any   name   under   which   business   Is  beln« 
done  on  the  dfkte  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act   No  Individual  or  organization  shall  use 
or  display  (1)  any  sign,  device,  or  Inslgne  pre- 
scribed or  approved  by  the  Corporation  for 
use  or  display  by  the  Corporation  or  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks,  (2)  any 
copy  reproduction,  or  colorable  Imitation  of 
any  ^ch  sign,  device,  or  inslgne.  or  (3)  any 
Sign   device,  or  Inslgne  reasonably  calculated 
to  convey  the  Impression  that  It  Is  a  sign, 
device,  or  inslgne  used  by  the  Corporation  or 
prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Corporation, 
rontrary  to  regulations  of  the  Corporation 
orohlbltlng,  or  limiting  or  restricting,  such 
(ise  or  display  by  such  individual  ^  pi^nl- 
Mtlon.  An  organization  violating  this  sub - 
^tlon  shalli^each  violation  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  An  officer 
or  member  of  an  organization  Partldpatl^ 
or  knowingly  acquiescing  In  any  violation  of 
?hlssud«on  Shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 

o?  not  more  than  $5,000  or  toPrtfOX^lnd"- 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  An  indl- 
vidu™  violating  this  subsection  »^»J»  ^- «^^ 
violation   be  punished  as  set  forth  in  the 

:intence  next  Pr*^^"^*/^*^,,^^'^^^^^' 607 
(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  315,  607, 
868  1011.  and  1014  of  tlUe  18  of  the  United 
ISUs  (XKle  are  extended  to  apply  to  and 
wltii  respect  to  the  Corporation,  and  for  the 
mirposee^  such  section  668  the  tenn  "any 
?ro^  mortgaged  or  pledged,"  as  used 
therein  shaU  without  limitation  on  Its  gen- 
eraUty  include  any  property  subject  to  mort- 
gage, pledge,  or  Uen  acqiilred  by  the  Cor- 
poration by  assignment  or  otherwise. 


(c)  The  term  "bank  examiner  or  assistant 
examiner",  as  used  In  section  655  of  such 
title  18.  shaU  Include  any  examiner  or  assist- 
ant examiner  who  is  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Corporation  and  any  person  who 
makes  or  participates  In  the  making  of  any 
examination  of  or  for  the  Corporation. 

(d)  The  term  "bank,"  as  used  in  subsec- 
tion (f )  of  section  2113  of  such  title  18,  shall 
be  deemed  to  Include  the  Corporation,  and 
any  building  used  in  whole  or  In  part  by  the 
Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  used  in 
whole  or  in  part  as  a  bank,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  such  section  2113. 

(e)  The  terms  "agency"  and  "agencies" 
shall  be  deemed  to  Include  the  Corporation 
wherever  used  with  reference  to  an  agency 
or  agencies  of  the  United  States  In  sections 
201,  202,  203,  205,  307,  308.  209.  386,  287,  371. 
606,  595.  602,  641,  654,  701,  873,  1001,  1002, 
1016.  1017,  1361.  1505.  and  3073  of  such  title 
18.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  men- 
tioned In  section  602  of  such  tiUe  18  within 
the  meaning  of  sections  603  and  606  of  such 
title. 

(f)  The  terms  "obUgation  or  other  se- 
curity" and  "obUgatlons  or  other  securities," 
wherever  used  (with  or  without  the  words 
"of  the  United  States")  In  sections  471  to 
476.  both  inclusive,  and  section  493  of  such 
title  18,  are  extended  to  Include  any  obUga- 
tion or  other  security  of  or  Issued  by  the 
Corporation.  Any  reference  In  sections  474, 
494,  495,  .ind  642  of  such  title  18  to  the 
United  States,  except  In  a  territorial  sense, 
or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby 
extended  to  include  the  Corporation.  Section 
477  of  such  title  18  Is  extended  to  apply  with 
respect  to  section  476  of  such  title  as  ex- 
tended by  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion (f),  and  for  this  purpose  the  term 
"United  States"  as  used  In  such  section  476 
shall  Include  the  CorporaUon. 

TERRITORIAL    APPLICABIUTT 

Sec.  309.  Notvrithstandlng  any  other  law. 
this  title  shall  be  applicable  to  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Colxxmbla,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

CONSTRUCTION   AND   SCPARABILrrT 

Sec.  10.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  title,  or  as  otherwise  provided  by 
the  Corporation  or  by  laws  hereafter  enacted 
by  the  Congress  expressly  in  limitation  of 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  exercisable,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  ShaU  be  applicable  and 
effective,  without  regard  to  any  other  law. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  evidences  of  the 
Intention  of  Congress.  It  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  controlling  Intent  of  Congress  that 
If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances, 
is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  tlUe,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  persons 
or  circumstances  other  than  those  as  to 
which  It  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

TITLE  IV — GOVERNMENT  NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION  SPECIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE FUNDS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  305(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by 
$500,000,000  on  July  1,  1969"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "by  $2,000,000,000  on  July  1, 
1969". 

(b)  Section  305(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  everything  In  the  first  sen- 
tence after  "exceed"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "the  dollar  limitation  on  maximum 
principal  obligation  that  would  be  applicable 
to  such  mortgage  If  Insured  under  section 
235(1)  of  thU  Act." 

TITLE  VI— FLEXIBLE  INTEREST  RATE 

AUTHORITT 
Sec  601.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 


the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  Interest 
rates  on  insured  mortgages,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  May  7,  1968,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1970"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "October  1.  1971". 

TITLE   VII — INVESTMENT   OF   COMMER- 
CIAL  BANK   RESERVES 
S  701.  Amendment  of  section  19(g).  Federal 

Reserve  Act 
Section  19(g)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  466)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
immediately  after  "(g) "  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  In  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  any  reserve  balance  required  under  this 
section  for  any  type  or  types  of  deposits  spe- 
cified by  the  Board  for  the  ptirposes  of  this 
paragraph,  there  may  be  deducted.  In  whole 
or  In  such  part  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
any  Investments  In  obligations  s{>eclfied  by 
the  Board  issued  by  Federal  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  directiy  or  indirectly  financing 
the  construction  or  acquisition  of  residential 
real  property." 

TITLE  Vm— MISCELLANEOUS 
i  801.  Settlement  coete  in  the  financing  of 

Federal  Housing  Administration  and 

Veterans'    Administration     assisted 

housing 

(a)  With  respect  to  housing  built.  rehablU- 
tated.  or  sold  with  assistance  provided  under 
the  National  Housing  Act  or  under  chapter 
37,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  are  re- 
spectively authorized  and  directed  to  pre- 
scribe standards  governing  the  amounts  of 
settlement  costs  allowable  in  connection 
with  the  financing  of  such  housing  In  any 
such  area.  Such  standards  shall — 

(1)  be  established  after  consultation  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  Admlstrator; 

(2)  be  consistent  In  any  area  for  housing 
assisted  under  the  National  Housing  Act  and 
housing  assisted  under  chapter  37,  title  38. 
United  States  Code:  and 

(3)  l>e  based  on  the  Secretary's  and  the 
AdxniiUstrator's  estimates  of  the  reasonable 
charge  for  necessary  services  involved  in  set- 
tlements for  particular  classes  of  mortgages 
and  loans. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
sbaU  undertake  a  Joint  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
one  year  after.the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative actions  which  should  be  taken  to 
reduce  mortgage  setUement  coets  and  to 
standardize  these  costs  for  aU  geographic 
areas. 

§  802.  Emergency  relief  from  Interest  rate 
confiict  between  Federal  law  and 
State  law 

Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  until  July  1. 
1972,  loans  to  local  public  agencies  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and  to  local 
public  housing  agencies  under  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  may.  when  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  be  necessary  because 
of  Interest  rate  limitations  of  State  law.  beeu- 
mterest  at  a  rate  less  than  the  applicable 
going  Federal  rate  but  not  leas  than  6  per 
centum  per  anniun. 

:  803.  Treasury  borrowing  authority  for  New 
Communities  Program 

Section  407(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "The 
Secretary  may  Issue  obligations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  In  an  amount  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  his  functions  with  re- 
spect to  the  guarantees  authorized  by  this 
title.  The  obUgaUons  issued  under  this  sub- 
section ShaU  have  such  maturities  and  bear 


such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  as  shaU  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaviry. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  obligations  of 
the  Secretary  issued  under  this  subsection, 
and  for  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  use  as  a  pubUc  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  uif  of 
any  securities  issued  under  the  Secondub- 
erty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  In  force, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  such  Act  are  extended  to  in- 
clude purchases  of  the  Secretary's  obliga- 
tions hereunder." 

9  804,  Security  authorized  for  public  fundi 
deposits 
Section  6(b)  (2)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act     of     1933     (la     U.8.C.     1464(b)(3))     la 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  may 
give  security  for  pubUc  funds  (as  defined  by 
the  Board)    deposited  in   savings   accounts 
(Including  certificates  of  deposit) ". 
S  805.  Savings    and    loan    holding    company 
assistance   for  low  and  middle  In- 
come housing 
Section  408(d)  (4)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(d)(4))   Is  amended  by 
striking  the  semicolon  In  the  last  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ",  however,  upon 
prior  written  approval  of  the  Corporation  the 
foregoing  prohibitions  may  be  waived  to  the 
extent  such  transactions  make  sums  avail- 
able to  be  used  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing     for     low     and     middle     Income 
famlUes;". 

i  806.  Extension  of  time  for  continuance  of 
certain  activities 
Section  408(c)  (2)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U^.C.  1730a(c)(3))  Is  amended  by 
striking  "two"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"five". 

S  807.  State-wide  lending  for  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations 

Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933  Is  amended  (1)  by  adding  after 
"their  home  office"  In  the  first  sentence  the 
foUowlng:  "or  within  the  State  in  which 
such  home  office  Is  located";  and  (3)  by 
substituting  the  word  "secUon"  for  the  word 
"proviso"  used  In  the  last  clause  of  the 
second  proviso. 

S  808.  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  reserve 

Section  403(b)    of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  changing  "twenty"  in  the 
third  sentence  to  read  "thirty". 
9  809.  Savings  and  loan  associations  as  pen- 
sion trustees 

Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933  (12  U.S,C.  1464(c))  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  next  to  the  last  para- 
graph a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"Any  such  association  Is  authorized  to  act 
as  trusptee  of  any  trust  created  or  organized 
in  the  United  States  and  forming  part  of  a 
stock  bonus,  pension,  or  profit-sharing  plan 
which  qualifies  or  qualified  for  specific  tax 
treatment  under  section  401(d)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  If  the  funds  of 
such  trust  are  invested  only  in  savings  ac- 
counts or  deposits  in  such  association  or  in 
obligations  or  securities  Issued  by  such  asso- 
ciation. AU  funds  held  In  such  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity by  any  such  association  may  be  com- 
mingled for  appropriate  purposes  of  invest- 
ment, but  Individual  records  shall  be  kept  by 
the  fiduciary  for  each  participant  and  shaU 
show  in  proper  detaU  aU  transactions  en- 
gaged in  under  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph." 

Sbc.  810.  Section  401(f)  (2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1960  is  amended  by  striking  out  aU 
that  foUows  "Increased  by"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$6,300,000  on  July  1,  1970". 

Sbc.  811.  Title  IZ  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  at  1068  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  911  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 
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"Skc.  912.  Notmng  contained  In 
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irooess  of 

shall  be 

or  8ub- 

irocess  of 


sb&U  preclude  a  State  or  otiier  local  Jurisdic- 
tion from  Imposing,  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  such  State  or  other  local  JuJlsdlctlon, 
any  valid  nondiscriminatory  tax,  obligation, 
at  regulation  on  the  partnership  as  a  taxable 
and  or  legal  entity,  but  no  limited  partner  of 
the  partnership  not  otherwise  subj«;t  to  tax- 
ation or  regulation  by  or  Judicial 
a  State  or  other  local  Jurisdictlo 
subject  to  taxation  or  regulation 
Ject  to  OP  denied  access  to  Judicial 
such  State  or  other  local  Jurisdiction,  or  be 
so  subject  or  denied  access  to  any  weater  ex- 
tent, because  of  activities  of  the  corporation 
or  partnership  within  such  Statel  or  other 
local  JurlsdlcUon." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Preiident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagret  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  3685  and  ask  for  a  c(inference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 


that  the 
the  part 


and  the 


of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to; 
Presiding  OCacer  appointed  M^.  Spark 
MAN,    Mr.   Proxmire.   Mr.   Whijams   of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Behnitt.  and  Mr.  Tower 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 


MEDICAL  FACIOTIES  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1971  ^VETO 
MESSAGE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  rec<  nsidera- 
tion  of  HJl.  11102. 

PSrVlLECE    OF   THZ    IIOOK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Pr(fiident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  Ir,  John 
Forsythe,  general  counsel  for  tie  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wei  'are,  and 
Mr.  Harris,  staff  director,  be  lermitted 
to  be  in  the  Chamber  during  re<  onsider- 
ation  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEtR  (Mr. 
ScHWKiKER).  Without  objecUon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presideni ,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  ride,  Mr. 
Corey  Parker,  be  admitted  to  th  e  Cham- 
ber during  this  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  I  resident, 
the  choice  before  the  Senate  today  is 
whether  or  not  we  should  overide  the 
President's  veto  of  the  hospital  and 
medical  faculties  bill,  a  bill  tha !,  will  di- 
rectly affect  the  health  of  the  l  jnerican 
people.  I  think  it  might  be  well  x>  review 
the  history  of  the  bill. 

As  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  it 
was  a  5-year  bill  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture by  the  Federal  Government  of  $6 
billion,  including  grants,  direct  loans,  and 
guaranteed  loans  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, all  for  the  construction  a  nd  mod- 
ernization of  hospitals,  out-patient 
clinics,  emergency  rooms,  aid  other 
health  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  great  need  for 
this  legislation.  The  health  officers  of  the 

Federal 
3illion  in 
hospitals 
and  $10.5  billion  to  remodel,  enlarge,  ex- 
tend, or  renovate  old  hospitals. 


50  States  have  certified  to  the 
Government  that  they  need  $6 
money  this  year  to  build  new 


the  best  hospitals  in  this  coimtry,  in  some 
this  title  of  the  largest  cities,  have  become  ob- 
solete. 

As  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  it 
was  a  5-year  bill,  which  authorized  $6 
billion  in  direct  loans,  grants,  and  guar- 
anteed loans.  The  House  passed  a  3-year 
bill.  We  then  went  into  a  lengthy  con- 
ference with  the  House.  That  conference 
resulted  in  a  bill  that  called  for  conces- 
sions on  both  sides.  The  conferees  agreed 
on  a  3-year  bill  that  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  $2,760  billion.  While  that 
amount  was  slightly  less  than  one-half 
the  Senate  bill,  it  is  still  the  biggest  and 
best  hospital  construction  biU  to  date. 

So  great  was  the  case  made  for  the  con- 
ference bill  that  it  passed  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  vote  and  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  imagine  the 
dismay  in  this  country  subsequent  to  the 
President's  veto,  which  was  api>arently 
based  on  advice  he  received  from  staff 
in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  the  result  in 
the  House  of  the  vote  on  the  veto.  Legis- 
lative bodies  are  reluctant  to  override 
a  Presidential  veto.  However,  the  health 
needs  of  the  country  are  so  great  the 
other  body  overrode  it  with  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

I  regret  that  the  President  did  not 
have  the  advice  of  distinguished  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  worked 
on  this  legislation  when  he  made  the  veto 
decision.  It  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  Actually, 
in  the  conferences  with  the  House,  it  was 
the  Senate  against  the  House.  There  was 
no  division  between  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Members. 

I  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  the 
50  State  health  authorities  have  recom- 
mended that  SI 5. 5  billion  be  spent  now 
for  health  facilities. 

In  my  own  State,  the  average  cost  of 
a  room  in  a  hospital  today  is  $60.  The 
national  average  is  over  $65.  If  a  patient 
is  in  a  room  1  day.  in  some  States  and 
in  some  cities  the  cost  has  already 
reached  $100  a  day. 

Outpatient  clinics  supported  by  this 
bill  would  relieve  some  of  the  pressures 
on  hospitals.  This  Is  the  best  bill  we  have 
passed  In  this  field,  because  it  goes  into 
that  facet  of  the  problem.  It  authorizes 
increased  appropriations  for  outpatient 
clinics. 

For  the  first  time  we  placed  in  the  bill 
a  provisiOii  for  money  to  build  emer- 
gency hospital  rooms.  I  refer  to  facilities 
built  to  take  care  of  traumatic  injuries 
caused  by  automobile  accidents,  home 
accidents,  and  so  forth. 

In  this  country  50,000  persons  are 
killed  each  year  in  automobile  accidents, 
and  over  2  million  Injured.  There  are 
2.2  million  disabled  in  accidents,  and 
45,000  are  killed  in  industrial  accidents. 
Millions  more  are  killed  in  sporting  and 
recreation  accidents. 

Money  is  provided  in  the  bill  for  hos- 
pitals to  build  emergency  room  facili- 
ties right  where  the  ambulance  brings 
the  injured  people  into  the  hospital.  If 
that  is  done,  it  will  save  the  lives  of 
many  people,  whether  they  are  Injured 
from  accidents  on  the  highway,  in  in- 
dustrial accidents,  or  accidents  in  the 
home  or  during  recreation. 

This  is  a  compromise  bill.  It  provides 
Many  of     only  half  of  what  the  Health  Subcom- 


mittee found  was  necessaiy.  and  what 
the  full  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  found  was  necessary,  and 
what  the  Senate  as  a  whole  found  was 
necessary  when  it  passed  the  $6  billion. 
5-year  bill  and  sent  it  to  the  House. 

So  this  bill  itself  is  a  reduced  bill,  cut 
down  by  the  long  conferences  with  the 
House.  I  am  proud  to  say,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate  conferees  on  both  sides,  that 
they  stayed  there  faithfully,  day  after 
day.  and  did  not  surrender  to  tlie  House, 
but  stayed  there  until  we  got  a  compro- 
mise bill. 

The  50  health  planning  authorities 
from  the  50  States  have  certified  and 
documented  the  case  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  E>epartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  that  there  is  a 
need  for  85,000  acute  care  hospital  beds, 
165.000  long-term  beds,  900  public  hesdth 
centers.  900  more  diagnostic  centers,  and 
400  rehabilitation  facilities. 

We  are  in  a  crisis  in  health  care  in 
tills  country. 

After  11  years  on  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Education  Subcommittee, 
I  personally  think  we  have  the  best  edu- 
cation system  in  the  whole  world.  No 
other  nation  tries  to  educate,  at  one 
time,  in  the  colleges  of  the  country,  one 
person  out  of  every  25  in  the  whole  Na- 
tion, with  approximately  8  million  stu- 
dents out  of  our  little  over  200  million 
population.  We  no  doubt  have  the  best 
educational  system  in  the  world,  offer- 
ing more  yoimg  people  the  best  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  world. 

Unfortimately.  the  same  is  not  true 
of  our  health  care. 

A  baby  boy  in  this  country  is  destined 
to  live  not  as  long  as  anotiier  baby  boy 
in  15  other  nations,  and  13  other  nations 
have  a  better  record  of  infant  mortality. 
In  some  nations  in  the  western  world  the 
infant  mortaUty  rate  is  only  half  wliat 
ours  is. 

There  is  one  provision  in  the  bill,  and 
it  apparently  had  much  to  do  with  the 
President's  veto  message,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  availability  of  certain  appro- 
priations. We  require  that  the  appro- 
priations be  made  available  and  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  not  freeze  the  fimds 
and  say  the  money  cannot  be  spent,  and 
that  the  funds  appropriated  be  spent. 

Section  601.  in  the  vetoed  bill,  would 
prevent  the  President  from  refusing  to 
spend  appropriations  funds  for  hospital 
construction,  for  regional  medical  fa- 
cilities, for  heart  disease  and  cancer  cen- 
ters, for  personnel  for  health  centers,  for 
nurse  training  and  health  research  train- 
ing, for  national  health,  for  biomedical, 
for  community  health  centers,  for  re- 
habilitation centers,  for  a  national  center 
for  health  services  and  research.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  section  601  includes  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Commimity 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963,  as  amended. 

Mr.  President,  other  Senators  desire 
to  be  heard,  and  I  shall  not  detail  those 
seriatim,  but  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  Is  a  member  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  is  personally  familiar  with  the 
matter. 

I  see  other  members  of  the  committee 
present  on  the  floor — the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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California  (Mr.  Murphy),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoiOMicK),  who  is  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  on  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee. 

We  are  the  richest  Nation  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  we  ought  to  recognize 
that  health  care  is  important  to  the 
strength  and  the  resources  of  the  people. 

I  wish  to  mention  one  point  specifi- 
cally, though,  before  yielding  the  floor, 
and  that  is  biomedical  research.  Those 
are  the  programs  by  which  our  medical 
schools  are  principally  supported. 

We  have  slightly  over  100  medical 
schools  in  the  United  States.  More  than 
60  percent  of  all  the  money  spent  to  op- 
erate the  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States  comes  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. When  we  cut  down  programs  for 
biomedical  research,  we  Jeopardize  the 
medical  schools  of  this  country.  The  cost 
of  biomedical  research  has  been  going  up 
about  15  percent  annually. 

Many  medical  schools  are  on  the  brink 
of  financial  chaos,  so  much  so  that  our 
committee  has  included  a  $100  million 
disaster  relief  fund  in  a  forthcoming 
health  bill  to  try  to  save  those  medical 
schools. 

The  fact  that,  because  of  the  war  and 
for  other  reasons,  our  sense  of  priorities 
has  not  yet  recognized  that  aid  for  med- 
ical schools  are  a  prime  priority  of  this 
Government.  Some  of  our  medical 
schools  are  on  the  brink  of  disaster.  Un- 
less something  is  done  about  supporting 
medical  schools,  Mr.  President,  many 
will  be  forced  to  close.  One  old  and 
prestigious  school  has  gone  under,  and 
another  Is  falling. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  hmited,  and 
other  Senators  wish  to  be  heard.  I  have 
closing  remarks  which  I  shall  make  as 
time  permits,  but  otherwise  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  time  to  other  Senators  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  23  minutes  out  of  35  min- 
utes allocated. 

Mr,  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say,  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
that  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  and  a 
joy  to  work  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Texas,  who  has 
done  a  good  job  in  putting  this  bill  to- 
gether. I  concur  with  his  remarks  regard- 
ing the  need,  regarding  the  emergency 
which  exists,  and  regarding  the  condi- 
tions of  the  medical  schools;  and  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  could  not  find  words 
to  express  my  admiration  for  the  excel- 
lent job  done  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator as  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 
It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  committee.  He  deserves  great 
credit  for  this  bill,  which  is  an  excellent, 
outstanding  bill,  and  contains  all  the  fine 
elements  that  he  has  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed here  today. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  about  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking 
Repubii/'on  on  the  Health  Subcommit- 


tee. The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy),  myself,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  many  others  labored  long  and 
valiantly  in  conference  to  try  to  get 
through  some  of  the  provisions  which 
had  passed  out  of  our  committee  and  on 
the  floor.  There  were  a  number  of  these 
provisions,  which  I  think  I  should  refer 
to,  which  are  pretty  important.  One  is 
our  effort  to  try  to  increase  the  author- 
ization for  outpatient  facilities  and  ex- 
tended care  facilities,  or  long  term  care 
facilities.  We  finally  won  this  battle  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  it  was 
only  after  a  long  and  rather  tough 
struggle.  Many  people  on  the  side  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  wanted  to  do 
nothing  but  concentrate  on  construction 
of  hospitals.  We  finally  persuaded  them 
that  in  addition  to  construction,  we  also 
should  try  to  provide  facilities  by  which 
we  could  get  patients  out  of  the  high-cost 
hospitals  and  into  long  term  or  extended 
care  facilities.  We  won  that  battle,  by 
and  large. 

During  the  process  of  our  discussion, 
section  601.  which  is  the  main  basis  for 
the  veto,  came  up  very  strongly.  We  hswl 
provided — unknown,  I  might  say,  to  a 
great  number  of  us,  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  provision — a  requirement  that  all 
money  that  we  appropriated  be  spent  in 
about  seven  different  programs  which 
related  to  medical  care.  We  had  a  very 
tough  battle  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives immediately  facing  us.  This 
was  one  of  the  things  that  the  chairman 
on  the  House  committee  said  they  simply 
were  not  going  to  be  able  to  accept. 

It  turned  out  that  It  was  my  sugges- 
tion that  was  eventually  adopted — a  sug- 
gestion that  we  limit  this  requirement  for 
spending  appropriation  money  to  two 
major  programs,  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  and  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  and  Mental  Retardation 
Act.  These  two  items  were  held  in  as  the 
areas  where  we  thought  the  need  was  the 
greatest.  It  was  probably  the  only  meth- 
od by  which  we  could  have  gotten  the 
House  to  agree  to  any  bill  at  all;  and  by 
that  time  we  had,  I  would  think,  encom- 
passed at  least  five  meetings,  maybe  six. 
all  very  extended  and  very  detailed,  and 
sometimes  quite  heated  discussions. 

What  is  the  effect  of  section  601.  upon 
which  the  President  has  based  a  major 
portion  of  his  veto  message?  Obviously, 
it  infringes  on  the  Executive's  ability  to 
determine  how  money  is  going  to  be 
spent,  when  he  Is  under  a  restriction  on 
the  total  amount  of  expenditures  he  can 
make.  But  I  think  we  should  keep  In 
mind,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  an  au- 
thorization bill.  It  is  not  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  Therefore,  with  both  this  warn- 
ing from  the  President,  by  way  of  his 
veto — which  imdoubtedly  will  be  over- 
ridden— and  the  provision  which  we  have 
in  the  bill,  which  has  now  had  so  much 
public  attention.  It  is  my  guess  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  be  very, 
very  careful  as  to  how  much  money  it 
appropriates.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  «s  any  de- 
sire to  further  confuse  the  jsue  by  ap- 
propriating so  much  that  the  President 
cannot  possibly  swtJlow  it.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  want  to  confuse  the  issue  by 
inviting  another  veto. 


For  those  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  tiiat 
in  an  authorization  bill  of  this  kind,  what 
we  are  really  doing  imder  section  601  is 
putting  up  a  waining  flag  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee — a  warning  flag 
as  a  result  of  which  they  will  take  a  very 
careful  look  at  what  we  are  authorizing 
them  to  appropriate. 

The  other  point  that  I  think  ought  to 
be  made,  which  bears  on  the  President's 
veto  message,  was  his  objection  to  the 
excess  amount  over  his  budget  for  hos- 
pital construction. 

He  points  out  that  he  has  laid  very 
great  stress  on  the  need  for  hospital 
modernization.  This  is  very  true. 

The  Senate  bUl  pointed  out  again  and 
again  the  need  for  hospital  moderniza- 
tion, but  it  also  pointed  out  tliat  in  some 
States  at  least  we  were  going  to  need 
additional  hospital  beds.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  State  is  going  to  use 
money  for  construction  or  for  moderni- 
zation is  up  to  the  State  committee.  It  is 
not  up  to  the  U.S.  Senate  or  to  the  House, 
under  the  bill  as  approved  by  both  bodies. 
Consequently,  that  body  itself  can  best 
determine  what  its  own  needs  are  within 
its  own  State. 

Furthermore,  under  the  modernization 
program,  you  have  a  much  more  flexible 
determination  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  will  be  allocated  to  a  State;  and 
once  those  amounts  of  money  are  allo- 
cated, there  is  flexibihty  within  the  bill 
so  that  the  construction  money  can  all 
be  used  for  modernization  if  the  State 
body  so  desires.  This,  I  think,  alleviates 
a  great  deal  of  the  concern  expressed  in 
the  President's  message,  even  though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  authorization 
in  totals  is  more  than  the  budget  had 
called  for. 

Putting  these  two  things  together,  then, 
and  looking  at  section  601  as  a  red  flag 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
recognizing  that  whatever  money  for 
hospital  construction  Is  contained  in  this 
bill  can  also  be  used  for  modernization 
which  the  President  is  in  favor  of,  I  do 
not  really  feel  that  we  have  an  item 
which  is  going  to  prove  a  tremendous 
hurdle  for  either  the  Executive  or  for 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINTCK.  For  those  reasons,  it 
is  my  feeling  that  the  urgent  need  to 
establish  within  the  States  the  overall 
trend  as  to  where  Hill-Burton  is  going 
to  go  this  year  Is  so  important  that  I  will 
vote  for  the  bill,  which  we  have  already 
psissed  twice  in  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
time  to  pose  a  question  to  the  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  have  been  absent  from  the  Chamber, 
but  want  to  ask  the  one  question  that 
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disturbes  me — it  may  have  be«  ti  covered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  in  h  s  oipening 
statement — and  it  is  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress can  require  any  President|to  expend 
cerUin  funds.  Has  that  been  covered? 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  It  was  done  with 
education  bills.  There  are  precedents  for 
that.  We  did  not  specifically  discuss  that 
constitutional  question,  because  that  has 
been  debated  on  the  floor  in  the  past. 
That  is  in  the  present  education  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  recall  that  in  the  early 
sixties  Congress  appropriated  I  money — I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Arizo^ia  can  re- 
fresh my  memory — was  It  for  the  B-52s? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  apbropriated 
$900  million  for  the  B-52  proferam.  and 
Secretary  McNamara  refused  to  spend  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  wondering!  about  the 
general  question.  Does  Congress  have  the 
right  to  say  to  any  President,  TYou  must 
spend  J  number  of  dollars,  bu^  you  have 
no  flexibility,  no  discretion"?   I 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  The  i  Constitu- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  gives  Coigress  the 
exclusive  power  to  levy  and  tl  \en  to  ap- 
propriate the  money. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  the  riitht  to  ap- 
propriate, but  does  that  mean  that  the 
President  must  spend  the  aiiount  ap- 
propriated? 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  I  think  that  Con- 
gress has  to  reassert  its  cor  stitutional 
power.  This  bill  does  not  prsvide  that 
the  administration  spend  authorized 
money  but  only  appropriate  money. 
After  we  finish  this  author^ation.  as 
the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
pointed  out,  we  have  a  hard  f  ght  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  ta  get  the 
needed  moneys.  I  think  the  President 
should  spend  it.  I  do  not  meiin  that  he 
should  waste  it.  I  do  not  mea  i  it  should 
be  wasteful. 

I  know  that  in  my  own  State ,  hundreds 
of  millions  are  awaiting  approved  hospi- 
tal plans.  We  know  in  this  case  the  great 
needs  there,  and  it  has  already  been 
passed  upon  by  the  proper  uuthorities, 
and  it  is  waiting.  Hospitals  cannot  be 
built. 

It  is  a  constitutional  question,  and 
people  will  differ  on  what  th(  i  Constitu- 
tion means. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we 
really  deprive  any  President  from  amy 
flexibility  with  reference  to  mi  )n€y  which 
has  been  appropriated.  I  real  from  the 
President's  message : 

One  of  the  most  unacceptabls  provisions 
of  the  bill  U  In  Section  601.  H«e.  the  Con- 
gress Insists  that  funds  approprl  ited  for  any 
fiscal  year  through  1973  to  carry  sut  the  pro- 
grams Involved  must  be  spent.  Ir  addition  to 
restricting  flexibility  In  manageuient  of  Fed- 
eral expendltxiree.  this  provision  vould  Inter- 
fere with  my  ablllcy  to  comp;y  with  the 
limitation  on  total  1971  spendlig  that  has 
already  passed  the  House  of  Re{  resentatlves 
and  has  been  reported  by  the  3eDate  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I  think  this  is  the  question  that  dis- 
turbs some  of  us:  Are  we  denying  to  any 
President  that  flexibility  in  tlie  event  the 
money  is  authorized  and  appropriated? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presideijt.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.    JAVrrs.    Really,    thii   must   be 


juxtaposed  in  two  ways — one.  in  respect 
to  the  matter  referred  to  by  Senator 
GrOLDWATER.  that  the  executive  can  re- 
frain from  spending,  and  two.  there  is 
no  way  you  have  of  making  the  execu- 
tive spend.  But  I  think  that  the  impli- 
cation of  title  VI  Is  more  in  the  direction 
of  an  expenditure  ceiling.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  we  have  made  exceptions  to 
expenditure  ceilings;  and  If  I  were  the 
President's  counsel,  I  would  Interpret 
this  provision,  section  601  of  H.R.  11102. 
to  mean  an  advance  exemption  from  the 
expenditure  ceiling. 

What  Congress  is  really  saying  to  the 
President  is,  "No  matter  what  expendi- 
ture ceiling  we  give  you.  this  is  one  item 
which  we  don't  expect  you  to  cut  by 
using  the  expenditure  ceiUng  as  a  justi- 
flcation.  but  indeed,  you  may  Increase 
the  expenditure  ceiling  by  what  you 
would  not  otherwise  spend  if  you  put 
this  under  the  expenditure  ceiling." 

This  is  really  the  only  effect  that  I 
can  see.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  thing  that  troubles 
me  and  other  Senators  about  this  pro- 
vision is  that  we  will  now  have  to  be 
super  careful,  in  honesty  with  ourselves, 
on  the  appropriation  measures  which 
will  be  implemented  by  this  bill,  knowing 
that  these  programs  are  ones  we  have 
really  exempted  from  expenditure  ceil- 
ings, as  we  have  done  on  other  occasions 
with  education.  That  is  the  real  impli- 
cation. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  I  appreciate  the  response 
from  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  I  concur  in  the 
statement  and  explanation  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York.  I 
thhik  that  the  President's  veto  speaks  for 
itself.  If  we  vote  to  override  the  veto,  we 
vote  to  enforce  the  section  601  which  he 
complains  about. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  will  yield,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  I  have  Just  finished  saying,  in 
my  own  remarks,  that  this  constitutes  a 
red  flag  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  be  very  careful  about  what  they 
are  going  to  appropriate. 

Second,  it  does  not  require  that  the 
President  spend  the  money  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  it  prevents  him  from  taking  the 
money  and  transferring  it  to  another 
program, 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  This  question 
was  raised  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 

SON). 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  I  will  not  argue 
the  merits  of  this  back  and  forth,  but  the 
administration  is  trying  to  change  the 
Hill-Burton  program  and  make  it  Into 


something  that  was  not  intended  by  the 
original  Hill-Burton  Act  in  1947. 

In  1969,  for  construction  grants — these 
are  direct  grants  to  the  various  States 
and  local  agencies — $267.2  million  was 
appropriated. 

In  1970,  after  the  2-percent  reduction, 
it  was  $172.2  million. 

This  year,  they  come  up  in  1971  with 
$85  million,  of  which  $50  million  is  for 
construction  grants  as  compared  to  $267 
million.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  2  years  ago.  That  $50  million 
is  for  direct  grants,  but  an  additional 
$30  million  is  for  loans.  Five  million  dol- 
lars is  for  interest  subsidy  on  private 
loans.  Subsidized  loans  are  supposed  to 
be  available  to  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, not  the  public,  that  is,  hospitals 
nui  by  the  Catholic  sisters  and  other 
religious  and  charitable  groups. 

Thus,  the  whole  direction  of  the  pro- 
gram is  subject  to  change  because  there 
were  no  loans,  subsidized  or,  otherwise, 
in  the  previous  authorizations.  The  $30 
million  in  direct  loans  is  3  percent  for  a 
25-year  maximum,  but  this  is  only  for 
public  agencies,  and  the  $5  million  is 
in  interest  subsidies,  up  to  6  percent  in- 
terest, which  is  for  non-profit  groups — 
that  Is.  If  they  should  be  able  in  these 
times  to  float  a  loan.  They  have  switched 
that  aroimd. 

The  $40-million  item  is  for  grants  to 
public  agencies  for  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment centers,  which  they  sorely  need, 
of  course,  but  these  and  $10  million  for 
rehabilitation  facilities  are  the  only  di- 
rect grants.  The  $30  million  for  direct 
loans,  changes  completely  the  basic 
theory  of  the  Hill -Burton  program. 

We  find,  over  the  years,  that  the  direct 
grants  have  generated  much  needed  hos- 
pital construction.  Let  me  give  the  fig- 
ures— in  fiscal  1969,  630  projects  pro- 
vided for  29,820  inpatient  care  beds  and 
some  153  outpatient  facilities  and  the 
total  cost  of  all  these  that  was  $1,132,- 
000.000,  of  which  the  Federal  share,  by 
giving  the  direct  grants,  not  loans,  was 
$261  million,  or  23  percent.  The  State 
and  local  share,  $871  million,  was  77 
percent. 

Over  91  percent  of  the  1969  projects 
were  additions,  alterations,  and  mod- 
ernization. Many  of  these,  I  must  say, 
long  overdue. 

Thus,  in  1970.  total  Federal  costs 
will  be  about  $172  million,  but  we  have 
no  estimate  yet  on  the  ntimber  of  pro- 
jects, but  they  are  piling  up  down  there 
for  grants  and  we  know  the  local  share 
will  be  three  to  four  times  greater. 

As  recommended  by  budget  changes, 
the  whole  thrust  of  the  program  Is  go- 
ing Into  loans  and  that  is  what  is  causing 
critical  problems.  I  suppose  that  is  why 
the  legislative  committee  said  that  we 
have  to  spend  this  the  way  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  provides.  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  that  because  it  has  been  a 
highly  successful  program  in  generating 
all  kinds  of  local  money  that  is  needed. 
I  must  say  not  only  local  and  state  tax 
fimds,  but  millions  in  private  dollars. 
In  many  cities  and  localities,  the  charity 
of  those  citizens  exceeds  the  tax  funds 
in  their  projects. 
The  problem  of  modernizing  all  the 
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Nation's  health  faculties,  if  we  start  to 
do  it  with  loans,  would  exceed  $11  bil- 
lion at  a  minimum.  Thus,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  problem  of  grave  fiscal  policy 
here.  I  understand  that.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  said,  do  we  have  a  right 
to  make  it  mandatory?  Well,  we  have  the 
right,  but  we  have  no  enforcement. 
No  one  will  say^at  we  can  put  a  Pres- 
ident, this  one,  In'^  Jail.  We  will  not  do  it. 
They  have  even  withheld  trust  fund 
loans.    All    administrations   have    done 


that.  This  is  not  just  President  Richard 
Nixon.  We  said  certain  trust  funds  had 
to  be  spent  on  highways  but  they  held 
them  up.  What  they  are  trying  to  do 
here  is  to  switch  the  basic  policy  under 
the  Hill-Burton  Act.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  programs  in  the 
whole  field  of  health. 

I  want  to  imderline  these  figures:  77 
percent  of  the  total  costs  have  been  gen- 
erated by  the  States  and  the  local  com- 
munities, with  public  and  private  funds. 


Under  the  proposed  loans,  this  would  not 
happen. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks certain  tables  to  which  he  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


FISCAL  RECAP-HILL-BURTON  HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION  PROCRAM 


Modern  izition 


Hospitals  and 

public  health 

centers 


Long-term  care  Diagnostic  or 

iKiiities    treatment  centers 


Rehabilitation 
facilities 


Total  construction 
tunds-grants 


Year  171  382  749  Si  12  947  261             $56  144,650            $16,404,703              $8,635,695  $267,200,000 

1969 271M'M0  M200  000              63  600  000              18,200,000               9,100,100  172,200.000 

1970 Z/,1UU.U0U  S4,^uu,uw              oo.D                       140,000,000            J10,000,0r  50  000  000 

1971 ^'                           Y _' 1(85,000,000) 

^    -      ..    .■    >.  J  ^  I  ,  toil   nn  nnn  nnn  <.iniiM  hp  auiilahla  for  lanp-lerm  fuD  to         '  The  President  proposed  $50,000,000  in  direct  grants,  with  $40,000,000  slated  for  diagnostic  or 

The  lustticalion  lor  the  interest  subsidy  program,  conUined  in  the  budget  documents  from  the  ooDjrtmenUI  and  budget  documents  estimate  the  total  current  cost  of  modernizing  all  of 

Department  says;  -This  method  of  fmancmg  construction  takes  into  consideration  the  increasing      ,."°|!,,"°P'^e3ith  f.cilities  would  exceed  $11,000,000,000.  Their  best  judgments  on  what  the 

ability  ol  hospitals  to  generate  revenue  to  repay  loans.  This  new  financia  status  comes  about  '"*  ^"'"J  il^,  .gencies  could  utilize,  and  match  with  their  own  funds,  during  1970  is  about  25 
through  depreciation  allowances  being  paid  to  hospitals  and  oUierheath  facilities  by  the  medicare  ^"'"  ?",  i^f  if  unlimited  funding  were  granted.  State  agencies  estimate  that  some  889  proiects 
progrlm  and  the  greater  support  by  fieaith  insurance  plans  ol  patient  enlarges  for  medical  care         S  be  supported  costing  a  granS  total  of  $3,000,000,000,  of  which  the  Federal  share  would  be 

Aaoiding  to  the  same  budget  dxuments,  the  Department  anticipates  This  $5,000000  wouW      could  be  J^g^*"^" 
sub«di:e  about  $166,000,000  in  loans  and  mortgages,  and  that  assumes  maximum  interest  rates      »boul  »i,iau,uuu,'A~. 
of  6  percent 

,  ,^                            .*  /o,  •„„,,„raui.  nreesures  to  ex-  era)  dollars.  HJl.  11102  avoidB  facing  up  to 

Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   President.  I   yield     programs.  a^J^'  «'\"'^t^-^/^X-thereby  the  choice  that  has  to  be  made.  It  would  add 

myself  30  seconds.                             .     ^  ,          ^unher    coSSmg    manieme^  of    tbi  the  new  prog^rn  of  guaranteed  loans  on  top 

Mr    President,   as   the    time   is   being      il^ji*'  y^?J^t  °^  ^  expanded  program  of  grants  for  con- 

Yielded     I    believe    it    will    go    more    to      ^t.  „,  t^  '  oat  unacceptable  provisions  strucUon  and  modernization  of  medical  fa- 

t'i^s'etho  sSn'override  than  U>  those     ,,<?-  SuTi^S^ur^&re/theCon-  ^^^,^  .^^..^^.^SZl^^T.  fsS^ 

who   oppose  it.   So  we   will  make   time     ^ess  insists  that  funds  appropriated  for  any  J402  '^  t^^^^^^i^gVs^e  pubUc  sjid  tte 

avaUabl^as  we  wish  to  make  it  equal.     ILal  year  through   19^3  «,  canr  out  tbe  ^37^^11^  SdSSy  ^terEl^t  au^SrlS! 

I    now    yield    to    the    Senator    from      P^K'*'^  V'w,^^  fiTXtiitl  TSam^e^nt  tlon  levels  as  an  appropriation  commitment. 

Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)   and  to  the  Senator     ^^^^^^^Spln^^.S^.fs  ?S  So^n'l^m  Yet  it  is  certain  tlTat  we  shall  not  he  able  to 

from  Tennessee,  and  also  some  time  for     °!^^^^^^^^^y^^iu^  to  wmpiy  with  the  appropriate  such  large  sums. 

the    Senator    from    Texas     (Mr.    Yar-     ^f^'Sn  on  t^tll  1971  i>endlng  t^^^  The  health  needs  of  t^e  nat  on  and  the 

BOROUGH)   who  wishes  that  time  for  the     feS^'J^a^S  the  Housfof  Representatives  ^^^:'l'^^X'Z^r^L^"^\^e^n 

Senator  from  Massachusetts.                           and  l^  been  reported  by  the  Senate  Appro-  '^^^'f^^'^^^^^^  Tl?nZ  tS  s^ortSSl 

But,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate      pnatlomi  i^°SSi"1ecTron*wnould"fl°.^?  fn^of  ^.rmfJur'^.  ^"r?ar?mS  e"^l- 

any  Senator  who  opposes  overiding  can     involved  is  ^^.^ /^"°^,^^^^'^''Jo^  t^e  leit  provisions  in  this  bin  and  I  shall  be 

have    any    time    he   wishes    within    our     *^-^^°^^  «{  |^ellS  MucaX  and  Wei!  happy  to  approve  a  financially  responsible 

limitation.                                                                 j.^*L  for   1971    This  kind  of  provision  puts  bill  without  delay. 

PRIVI1.EGE  OF  THE  ixooR                   '    the  Congress  In  the  position  of  withdraw-  Let  no  one  JntenJret  tfl»  je1»  "If  »^y 
xMr.  TJAK-VR  Mr  PrP<;irient  I  ask  unan-      mg  with  one  hand  the  authority  necessary  way  lowering  the  high  priority  that  this  Ad- 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Fresiaeni.i  asK  unau       '"»''".  ,.  r-auires  with  the  other  I  ask  ministration  has  placed  on  the  very  Impor- 
imous   consent   that  my   legislative   as-     ^J*°  ^^^^*3i*t^^S^„^Te^fon  eo"".  tant  field  of  health.  Health  ouUays  for  1971 
sistant,  Lee  Smith,  be  permitted  on  the         Locking    to    other    deficiencies    m    HJI.  win  be  almost  28  percent  higher  than  In 
floor  for  the  remainder  of  today.                   ^jjqj  i  ask  the  Congress  to  remove  the  au-  1969- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without     thorlzatlon  for  hospital  construction  grants  We  have  proposed :               ,^    „     „    ,^^ 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.                                    and  to  reduce  the  remaining  excessively  high  A  new  Pr^BTam  concept  of  FW 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani-     authorizations  in  the  bill  which  are  not  de-  Insurance  ''^^^^h  will  l^neflt  more  toan  tour 

mo^'SSent   to   have   printed   In   the     signed  to  meet  contemporary  needs.  ZTZ^pro^            "^                       ' 

?-T,  ?o^,o'''^"^''"'^  ""^  "'""''  °'  er  JS  Txttln^r '^Sn^sJu^.'^pS:  ^^uStU^a^fL^eases  In  high  priority  are^ 

June  23,  1970.                 ^.  ^,,_     .Hp    vPt^  tlcularlyln  the  inner  cities,  and.  in  the  face  of  biomedical  research;   such  as  heart  and 

There   being    no    objection,    the    veto  ^^   skyrocketing   medical   costs,    to   expand  cancer.                                          w,     *w        ^ 

message  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  other  types  of  medical  faclUtles  which  can  Revision  of  Medicare  to  enable  the  aged 

RECORD,  as  follows:  serve  as  more  efficient  and  economic  alter-  to  take  advantage  of  tte  more  comprehen- 

natives  to  hospital  care.  slve  and  efficient  operaUon  of  pre-paid  group 

TO  the  House  of  Representatives:  factors,  I  proposed  In  April,  practice  arrangements. 

I  am  returning  without  my  approval  H.R.  ,qb9  that  t^  medical  facllltlMronstructlon  Significant  expansion  of  programs  to  al- 

11102.   the   Medical   Facilities   construction  J^^J^^^  Ad^Si^'^ry  TroTeSl^  levlate  the  major  national  problems  of  alec 

and  Modern^Mtlon  Amendments  of  1970^  My  P^  additional  hospital  beds  through  direct  holism  and  drug  abuse, 

reason  for  this  veto  Is  basic:  HJl.  11102  Is  Krants-ln-ald    Instead    I   proposed  Expansion  of  family  planning  programs  to 

a  long  step  down  the  road  of  fiscal  Irrespon-  P|dera     P^^^*^^"  i^^^^^  ^^^  provldTcounselllng  and  assistance  to  mil- 

=SSSii^fii  Zz^B^rs,^^^-^.  ^^^^^^s.^^i:sz 
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down  government  spending  to  avot(i 
budget  deficit  In  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

RICHAXO 

The  WHrrE  House,  June  22, 1970. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  this  was  a  difficult  veto  for 
the  President.  It  does  not  in  any  vay  in- 
dicate that  he  is  establisliing  a  l>w  pri- 
ority for  health  care 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  the 
message,  he  has  proposed  a  new  p  rogram 
concept  of  family  health  insuriince;  a 
substantial  increase  in  high  jriority 
areas  of  biomedical  research,  such  as 
heart  and  cancer;  revision  of  medicare 
to  enable  the  aged  to  take  advantage  of 
the  more  comprehensive  and  efflci  snt  op- 
eration of  prepaid  group  pract  ce  ar- 
rangements; a  significant  expansion  of 
programs  to  alleviate  tiie  major  national 
problems  of  alcoholism  ana  drug  abuse; 
and  other  programs  which  are  st  ated  in 
the  message. 

There  will  be  charges  made  tl\e  t  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  by  virtue  of  this  veto,  has  no 
concern  and  feels  no  compassion  for 
those  who.  from  time  to  time.  us(  facili- 
ties authorized  by  this  act. 

I  take  this  time,  Mr.  President,  to  em- 
phasize that  President  Nixon  ha;  made 
it  ver>-  clear  in  his  message  wiat  his 
objections  are,  and  that  he  is  not  c  pposed 
to  health  care  or  expanded  care. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  th ;  ques- 
tion before  us  now  is  whether  or  not  to 
sustain  the  Pi-esident's  veto  o:  H.R. 
11102.  the  Medical  Facilities  Coistruc- 
tion  and  Modernization  Amendments  of 
1970.  These  Hill-Burton  amendments 
have  been  carefully  studied  by  th<  Presi- 
dent and  found  unacceptable. 

It  is  the  President's  clear  duty,  in  the 
best  of  times,  to  insist  on  economic  re- 
straint in  all  legislative  fields.  Since 
these  are  certainly  and  admittecly  sig- 
nificantly inflationary  times  it  bjcomes 
all  the  more  Important  for  the  Pr  jsldent 
to  exercise  stringent  oversight. 

In  this  regard,  the  President  fii  ds  one 
provision  especially  unacceptabU .  It  is 
section  601,  in  which  Congress  insists 
that  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  through  1973  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
plementing these  programs  be  s]ient  in 
full. 

The  President  objects  to  this  )n  two 
grounds.  First,  it  restricts  the  fle  cibility 
that  makes  for  efficiency  in  using  public 
moneys.  Second,  it  cripples  the  Pr  ^sident 
in  his  eCforts  to  comply  with  the  imita- 
tion on  1971  spending. 

As  Members  know,  yesterday  we 
agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
fiscal  year  1970  supplemental  app  oprla- 
tion  bill  which  contained  language  limit- 
ing the  expenditures  of  money  during 
the  fiscal  year  1971.  This  measure  is  now 
on  its  way  to  the  White  House  far  sig- 
nature by  the  President.  Nothlni;  more 
clearly  dramatizes  the  conflicting  in- 
terests in  the  Congress.  We  are  in  langer 
of  appearing  as  though  our  left  an  3  right 
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hands  are  working  against  each 
Let  me  make  two  things  very 
I  have  been  a  strong  and  consistei  it  sup- 
porter of  the  Hill-Burton  progra^  ever 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  In  ac|dition 
I  supported  H.R.  11102  when 
voted  on  here. 


other, 
clear. 


t    was 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  issue  is  this: 
What  deference  is  owed  the  President 
on  this  matter?  My  answer  is  that  the 
President  is  charged  with  fighting  the 
current  inflation,  and  if  he  deems  this 
measure  detrimental  to  that  fight,  then 
we  should  accede  to  his  request  for  re- 
visions in  this  measure. 

Two  things  are  clear.  First,  the  Na- 
tion s  ability  to  reorder  its  priorities  and 
to  make  new  innovations  in  social  pro- 
grams depends,  first  and  foremost,  on 
cooling  the  inflationary  fires.  Second,  we 
must  not  allow  political  considerations 
to  intrude  into  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion. In  this  regard,  let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  the  curious  situation  the  Presi- 
dent confronts. 

He  is  contending  with  two  major 
problems,  both  of  which  were  full  blown 
when  he  inherited  them  from  the  pre- 
vious administration.  On  the  one  hand 
he  is  cooling  a  war  which,  until  he  came 
to  office,  had  been  steadily  escalated  for 
8  years.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  try- 
ing to  cool  an  inflation  which  resulted 
from  the  management  of  the  war. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  inflation  was  roar- 
ing along  in  1966.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
1965  President  Johnson  ignored  the  ad- 
vice of  his  own  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors when  it  unanimously  recommend- 
ed a  small  anti-inflation  tax  increase. 
The  then  President  refused  to  bite  the 
bullet,  and  the  inflation  went  roaring 
ahead.  In  1967,  with  inflation  out  of  con- 
trol. President  Johnson  finally  asked  for 
a  tax  increase.  But  Congress,  which  his 
own  party  controlled,  refused  to  bite  the 
bullet.  The  inflation  gained  even  more 
momentum. 

Now  the  time  has  come  when  the 
President  who  inherited  the  inflation 
must  bite  a  series  of  bullets  if  he  is  to 
protect  the  national  interest.  This  would 
be  unfortunate  and  unjust  in  any  case. 
What  makes  it  especially  impleasant  is 
the  fact  that  an  independent  observer 
might  conclude  that  politics  was  enter- 
ing into  all  this.  Let  me  explain. 

The  President  has  announced  a  tight, 
pared-down  budget.  Time  and  time  again 
he  has  stressed  the  need  for  restraint. 
But  there  now  seems  to  be  a  pattern 
emerging.  The  Congress,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  a  party  other  than  the  Presi- 
dent's, seems  to  be  developing  the  habit 
of  sending  to  the  White  House  spending 
measures  which  ignore  his  suggestions 
for  restraint.  Frequently  these  concern 
spending  for  things  we  all  favor,  such  as 
education  or — as  in  this  case — health. 
Thus  the  stage  is  set  for  some  partisan 
speechmaking.  If  the  President  permits 
the  spending,  then  the  inherited  inflation 
will  get  a  new  lease  on  life.  If  the  Presi- 
dent vetoes  the  spending,  then  the  parti- 
san accusations  begin.  The  President,  it 
is  said,  is  against  education,  or  health  or 
whatever. 

This  is  a  tiresome  political  dance  and 
I  think  the  American  people  understand 
it  for  what  it  is.  It  is  an  attempt  to  wear 
down  the  President  by  making  him  flght 
inflation  and  the  party  that  started  the 
inflation,  all  at  the  same  time. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  issues  in- 
volved here  will  accept  the  superficial 


notion  that  a  vote  to  sustain  this  veto  is 
a  vote  against  progressive  health  pohcies. 
The  reverse  is  closer  to  the  truth.  The 
President  has  repeatedly  stressed  that 
the  crying  need  today  is  not  just  for  new 
hospital  construction.  Would  it  were  true 
that  all  inadequacies  in  any  fleld  could 
be  done  away  with  by  putting  up  new 
buildings.  The  President  understands 
that  our  problems  are  more  complex  and 
our  solutions  must  be  more  subtle  than 
that. 

It  is  the  President's  belief,  based  on 
the  best  counsel  available,  that  the  real 
need  is  for  the  modernization  of  existing 
hospitals  and  for  imaginative  innova- 
tions in  medical  care  that  will  serve  as 
alternatives  to  hospitalization. 

The  authorizations  which  the  Presi- 
dent flnds  imprudent  are  authorizations 
which  are  not  directed  toward  progres- 
sive innovation.  Rather,  they  are  directed 
at  the  least  effective  forms  of  expendi- 
ture. Thus  the  Congress  could  modify 
this  bill  so  as  to  conform  with  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  and  the  Nation's  needs — 
both  medical  and  economic — without 
crippling  the  Presidents  progressive 
poUcy  in  the  fleld  of  medical  faculties. 

As  the  President  has  said  in  his  veto 
message,  he  has  asked  for  a  substantial 
increase  of  28  percent  in  1971  over  1969. 
This  administration's  commitment  to 
improving  the  Nation's  health  programs 
cannot  be  doiibted.  But  the  Nation's 
No.  1  health  problem  Is  our  unhealthy 
economy. 

The  techniques  that  got  the  economy 
in  trouble  are  being  applied  in  the  at- 
tempt to  override  the  President's  veto. 
I  hope  these  attempts  will  fail,  and  that 
the  President  will  be  sustained  in  his  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  American  economy. 

I  wish  the  President  did  not  feel  that 
revisions  are  necessary  in  this  measure. 
But  he  does  feel  that,  and  I  defer  to  his 
judgment  because  it  Is  his  task  to  take 
into  account  the  larger  picture  of  the 
whole  economj'.  I  am  glad  that  the  revi- 
sions he  requires  would  not  constitute 
major  sacrifices  in  the  Nation  s  medical 
effort.  Thus  I  lu-ge  the  Senate  to  vote 
against  overriding  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  Senator  from  New  York 
has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  7  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Texas  fMr. 
YARBOROUGH) ,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

I  join  in  the  expressions  of  commenda- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the    Health    Subcommittee,    Mr.    Yar- 
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borough.  He  undertook  a  new  respon- 
sibility on  the  retirement  of  the  former 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Senator 
Hill,  whose  name  is  part  of  the  measure 
we  are  considering  this  afternoon. 

As  one  who  attended  the  hearings  and 
worked  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  on 
this  measure,  I  think  it  bears  the  strong 
and  well-deserved  imprint  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
as  we  go  into  the  final  few  minutes  of 
this  discussion  and  debate,  for  the  work 
he  has  done  on  the  bill. 

I  intend  to  vote  this  afternoon  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton Act,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
so  sdso.  By  a  wide  margin  last  week,  the 
House  of  Representatives  mustered  the 
two-thirds  majority  necessary  to  override 
the  veto,  and  the  Senate  must  not  fail  to 
do  the  same. 

The  vote  we  are  about  to  record  must 
be  a  vote  of  confidence  in  American 
health,  a  signal  to  the  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  concerned  over  the  deterio- 
rating quality  of  health  care  in  the  Nation 
that  Congress  is  at  last  aroused  to  the 
crisis,  and  that  we  are  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenge. 

It  is  no  small  coincidence  that  the  only 
two  vetoes  by  President  Nixon  thus  far  in 
his  administration  have  been  vetoes  of 
health  bills.  It  Is  an  extremely  bitter 
irony  that  at  a  time  of  massive  Federal 
spending  in  areas  like  national  defense, 
farm  programs,  space,  and  the  SST,  the 
President  has  chosen  to  challenge  the 
Nation's  health  constituency  by  vetoing 
modest  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions for  urgently  needed  health  pro- 
grams. 

The  veto  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  how- 
ever, is  more  than  just  an  indication  of 
the  low  esteem  in  which  the  present  ad- 
ministration holds  health  care  in  Amer- 
ica. The  veto  is  also  an  affront  to  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  itself,  and  to  all  the  Sen- 
ators, Congressmen,  and  members  of 
previous  administrations  who  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  helped  to  make  this  act 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful 
Federal  grant  programs  in  the  Nation's 
history. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  for  a  generation, 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  has  been  the  center- 
piece of  matching  Federal  grant  legisla- 
tion. In  the  24  years  since  it  was  con- 
ceived by  Senator  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama 
and  Congressman  Harold  Burton  of  Ohio 
and  signed  into  law  by  President  Tru- 
man, the  act  has  poureid  more  than  $3.5 
billion  into  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  health  facilities  in  4,000 
communities  in  all  parts  of  America :  $73 
million  has  gone  to  Massachusetts.  More 
than  10.300  projects  have  received  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  act.  308  of  them  In 
Massachusetts.  The  Federal  funds  have 
been  matched  with  more  than  $8  billion 
in  State  and  local  funds:  the  total  cost 
of  projects  stimulated  by  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  is  $11.5  billion,  of  which  $446  mil- 
lion has  gone  to  Massachusetts. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  the  act,  how- 
ever, we  know  that  there  is  a  widening 
gap  between  the  demands  of  our  people 
for  better  health  care  and  our  ability  to 
provide  the  facilities  and  services  they 
need.  In  part,  the  new  demand  has  been 


created  by  the  mushrooming  discoveries 
of  medical  research  in  recent  years — dis- 
coveries that  have  laid  the  groundwork 
for  far  more  effective  treatment  of  a  vast 
range  of  serious  illnesses.  In  part,  the 
demand  has  been  created  by  new  and 
Imaginative  Federal  programs  like  medi- 
care and  medicaid— programs  that,  in 
spite  of  their  flaws,  have  brought  new 
hope  for  better  health  care  to  millions  of 
poor  and  older  citizens. 

We  know  the  success  of  the  Hill-Burton 
Act.  but  we  also  know  the  tremendous 
need  for  health  facilities  that  still  exists, 
and  we  know  that  Hill-Burton  is  prob- 
ably the  only  Federal  health  program 
capable  of  ever  beginning  to  meet  that 
need.  The  figures  demonstrating  the  cur- 
rent need  are  dramatic.  As  of  January  1, 
1968,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  data 
are  available: 

We  need  $6  billion  worth  of  construc- 
tion of  additional  health  facilities.  We 
need  facilities  for  85,000  more  acute  care 
beds  in  general  hospitals,  more  than  165,- 
000  long-term  care  beds,  nearly  900  pub- 
lic health  centers,  nearly  1,100  out  pa- 
tient centers  and  nearly  400  rehabilita- 
tion facilities. 

We  need  $11  billion  to  modernize  or 
replace  our  archaic  and  obsolete  existing 
facilities.  Nearly  half  of  the  Nation's  gen- 
eral hospitals  and  more  than  one-third 
of  our  long-term  care  facilities  need  to 
be  modernized  or  replaced.  Together, 
these  facilities  in  neg^  represent  465,000 
beds.  In  addition,  we  need  to  modernize 
1,200  public  health  centers,  1.400  out- 
patient centers,  and  180  rehabilitation 
facilities. 

Nowhere  is  the  need  for  better  health 
faculties  more  apparent  than  in  our  ur- 
ban municipal  hospitals.  The  deplorable 
condition  of  the  great  city  and  county 
hospitals  of  urban  America  is  the  single 
most  desperate  aspect  of  our  current 
health  crisis.  I  know  first  hand  the  plight 
of  Boston  City  Hospital,  the  only  "doc- 
tor" known  to  thousands  of  Boston's 
poor.  I  also  know  that  the  plight  of 
Boston  City  Hospital  is  common  to  city 
hospitals  throughout  the  Nation. 

Every  day  in  countless  institutions  in 
America — places  like  Boston  City  Hospi- 
tal, D.C.  General  Hospital,  Bronx  Munic- 
ipal Hospital,  PhUadelphia  General  Hos- 
pital. St.  Louis  City  Hospital,  or  Cook 
Coimty  General  Hosiiital — the  tragedy  of 
inadequate  health  care  is  played  out  by 
overworked  staffs  in  decrepit  facilities  to 
the  lasting  detriment  of  the  spirit  of 
America.  Last  night,  I  visited  Boston 
City  Hospital  once  again.  I  saw  again 
the  deplorable  facilities,  the  overcrowded 
emergency  rooms,  the  decrepit  wards,  the 
shocking  conditions  imder  which  some  of 
the  finest  doctors  in  the  Nation  are  re- 
quired to  practice  their  healing  art. 

Seen  in  the  light  of  this  extraordinary 
need,  the  three  major  criticisms  of  the 
bUl  stated  by  the  President  in  his  veto 
message  to  Congress — the  high  author- 
izations, the  failure  to  eliminate  the 
grant  program  in  favor  of  a  guaranteed 
loan  program,  and  the  mandatory  spend- 
ing provision — are  criticisms  that  are 
easUy  rebutted.  As  the  figiu-es  I  have 
cited  demonstrate,  and  as  every  hospital 
administrator  in  America  knows,  the  de- 
mand for  funds  for  the  construction  of 


new  health  faculties  and  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  existing  facilities  is  enor- 
mous— of  the  order  of  $17  bUlion. 

In  the  face  of  these  many  billions  of 
dollars  of  immediate  need,  it  can  hardly 
be  maintained  that  Congress  is  being 
spendthrift  when  it  authorizes  less  than 
$1  billion  a  year  for  the  next  3  years,  to 
continue  the  essential  work  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  Indeed,  for  the  entire  3  years 
of  the  act,  we  are  asking  a  total  of  $2.8 
bUUon,  or  only  slightly  more  than  $2  4 
bUlion  in  cost  overruns  for  the  C-5A 
alone. 

Similarly,  in  the  face  of  the  existing 
need  and  the  obvious  success  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  grant  program  in  helping  to  meet 
the  need  in  past  years,  it  would  be  en- 
tirely unrealistic  for  Congress  to  aban- 
don the  grant  prbgram  and  shift  the 
heart  of  the  act  to  a  program  of  guaran- 
teed loans,  as  the  administration  origi- 
nally requested.  Congress  wisely  decided 
to  add  guaranteed  loans  as  an  addition 
to — not  a  substitute  for — the  program  of 
direct  grants.  If  we  in  Congress  had  re- 
lied solely  on  guaranteed  loans,  at  this 
time  of  soaring  interest  rates,  we  might 
well  have  been  denying  any  Federal  as- 
sistance at  all  to  hundreds  of  hospitals 
and  other  health  faculties — especially 
public  facilities.  The  needs  of  these  facu- 
lties are  very  great,  but  their  precarious 
financial  status  might  well  have  made 
th«n  Incapable  of  entering  today's 
money  market  to  borrow  funds,  even  at 
the  subsidized  rates  offered  by  the  pend- 
ing bUl.  By  making  guaranteed  loans 
avaUable  as  an  additional  source  of  Fed- 
eral financing,  instead  of  the  sole  source 
of  financing.  I  believe  that  Congress  has 
recognized  the  reality  of  the  existing 
need  and  has  gone  far  to  meet  it. 

Nor  is  the  mandatory  spending  pro- 
vision an  adequate  excuse  to  justify  the 
veto  of  this  important  legislation.  That 
provision,  which  was  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate, requires  that  all  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  and  for  the  Mental  Retardation- 
Mental  Health  Act  must  be  spent.  In 
light  of  the  obvious  need  that  exists,  and 
In  light  not  only  of  the  administration's 
announced  intent  to  dismantle  the  grant 
program,  but  also  of  the  administration's 
clear  reluctance  to  fimd  health  progrsmis 
in  a  measure  even  remotely  in  accord 
with  need.  I  believe  that  Congress  is 
amply  justified  in  exercising  its  wUl 
through  a  mandatory  spending  provision. 

Moreover,  measured  in  terms  of  real 
doUars — doUars  discounted  by  infla- 
tion— that  we  have  been  spending  under 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  in  recent  years,  it  Is 
clear  that  our  Federal  commitment  has 
actuaUy  declined,  not  increased.  In  1963, 
the  total  ai^ropriatlons  for  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  were  $220  million.  The  au- 
thorization for  1971  in  the  bill  vetoed  by 
the  President  is  $382  mlUion.  Measured 
in  1963  dollars,  however,  the  biU's  au- 
thorization for  1971  is  only  $222  million, 
or  almost  precisely  the  1963  figure.  Yet, 
we  know  that  the  appropnation  for  1971 
will  almost  certainly  be  lower  than  the 
authorized  amoimt.  We  also  know  that, 
because  of  peculation  growth,  research 
discoveries,  and  other  factors,  our  overall 
commitment  is  seriously  declining.  We 
simply  have  not  had   the  courage  to 
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maintain  the  sort  of  strong  con  mitment 
we  rcQUire. 

The  mandatory  spending  protision  has 
an  interesting  recent  history.  Tlhe  tradi- 
tional back-seat  role  of  Feder|il  health 
programs  was  very  clearly  revfflJed  in  a 
dramatic  sequence  of  back-to-aack  votes 
on  the  Senate  floor  a  year  ago  last  week. 
In  Jime  1969  the  Senate  voted  52  to  43 
to  exempt  education  programs  I  from  the 
ceiling  on  Federal  appropriations  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  then  [promptly 
refused— by  a  47  to  45  vote— t*  give  the 
same  exemption  to  health  programs. 

Thus,  the  mandatory  spendir  g  issue  in 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  vetoed  by  he  Presi- 
dent last  week  is  almost  precise^r  a  rerun 
of  the  controversy  we  had  las^,  year  on 
the  spending  ceUing.  Only  Hhis  time, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  dedicated  health 
leaders  throughout  America,  the  health 
constituency  in  the  Nation  has  more 
muscle  to  flex,  and  our  effort  to  gain  a 
place  in  the  sun  for  Federal  health  pro- 
grams was  successful. 

Moreover,  the  mandatory  spending 
provision  in  the  bill  sent  to  thd  President 
by  Congress  is  far  weaker  thah  the  ver- 
sion of  the  provision  that  passed  the  Sen- 
ate In  addiUon  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  and  the  Mental  Retardation- 
Mental  Health  Act.  the  Senate;  bill  would 
also  have  applied  the  mandatory  spend- 
ing requirements  to  funds  ap^jropnated 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  SoUd  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  the  VocaUonal  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  and  several  other  Federal  stat- 
utes. After  extensive  discussion,  the 
Senate-House  conference  op  the  act 
agreed  to  restrict  the  impact  6f  the  pro- 
vision to  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
and  the  Mental  Health-Mental  Retarda- 
tion Act.  where  the  need  fo^  adequate 
funds  is  extremely  critical.      I 

Finally,  apart  from  the  dontroversy 
over  the  merits  of  the  manda^sry  spend- 
ing provision,  nothing  better!  illustrates 
the  chaos  and  confusion  in  ihe  admin- 
istration's   health    programs  [  than    the 
manner  in  which  the  administration  has 
failed  to  ser\'e  notice  to  Congress  of  its 
displeasure  over  the  provisioii.  The  pro- 
vision was  included  in  the  bill  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  in  Feb^ary   1970. 
It  passed  the  Senate  in  April  Without  ob- 
jection. It  was  not  until  late  in  May. 
during    the    Senate-House    (conference, 
that  the  flrst  substantial  administration 
objection  was  raised.  Largely  in  response 
to  that  objection,  the  conference  cut  back 
the  provision,  and  the  conference  bill 
passed  both  the  House  and  tl^e  Senate  in 
June,  without  apparent  further  objection 
from'  the  administration.  Tfien,  at  the 
nth  hour,  the  President  abruptly  vetoed 
the  bill,  citing  the  mandator  spending 
provision  as  the  principal  cfiuse  of  the 
veto.  ' 

If  one  lesson  seems  clear  In  this  cur- 
rent veto  debacle  for  the  adnlinistration, 
it  Is  that  the  President's  health  advisers 
seem  to  have  addicted  their  responsibil- 
ity, and  yielded  the  field  to  Wis  economic 
advisers.  It  is  worth  summarizing  briefly 
some  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  legislation  vetoed  by  the  President, 
In  order  to  see  in  perspectiva  the  relative 


merits  of  the  health  and  economic  argu- 
ments over  the  bill. 

The  bill  continues  the  basic  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  and  moderni- 
zation of  health  faculties,  with  substan- 
tial new  emphasis  on  outpatient  facilities 
and  on  facilities  in  urban  areas  and  in 
poverty  areas. 

The  bill  establishes  a  new  program, 
requested  by  the  administration,  of  Fed- 
eral loan  guarantees,  with  a  3-percent 
Federal  interest  subsidy,  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  health 
facilities. 

The  bill  establishes  a  new  program  of 
grants  for  the  construction  and  modern- 
ization of  emergency  rooms  of  general 
hospitals. 

Indeed,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  pend- 
ing legislation  accomplishes  the  most 
thorough-going  improvements  In  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  since  the  act  was  orig- 
inally signed  into  law  in  1946.  Yet,  it  was 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  eco- 
nomic arguments  in  favor  of  vetoing  the 
bill  could  have  prevailed  against  an  ener- 
getic presentation  of  the  very  real  health 
arguments  in  favor  of  signing  the  bill, 
given  the  proven  past  success  of  the  HiU- 
Burton  program  and  the  modest  sums 
involved  in  the  controversy  over  the 
authorizations,  the  direct  grants,  and  the 
mandatory  spending  provision. 

By  voting  today  to  override  the  veto 
of  this  legislation,  therefore,  we  will  be 
doing  more  than  preserving  a  major 
Federal  health  program.  We  will  be  doing 
more  than  simply  renewing  the  historic 
Hill-Burton  Act.  We  will  be  demonstra- 
ting to  the  President  and  the  members 
of  his  administration  that  Congress  has  a 
deep  commitment  to  the  quality  of  health 
care  in  America,  and  a  genuine  determi- 
nation to  alleviate  the  health  crisis  Into 
which  we  are  sinking.  We  invite  the  ad- 
ministration to  face  up  to  its  responsi- 
bility in  this  basic  area,  and  to  Join  Con- 
gress in  a  new  partnership  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  current  disarray  of  Federal 
health. 

In  closing,  as  we  prepare  to  vote  on 
this  question,  I  think  it  is  worth  empha- 
sizing again  some  of  the  problems  the 
Health  Subcommittee  was  faced  with 
when  legislation  was  introduced  by  the 
administration. 

There  was  no  authorization  figure 
written  into  the  legislation  when  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  was  first  introduced 
before  the  Senate.  The  Health  Subcom- 
mittee acquired  detailed  information  to 
try  to  balance  out  the  needs  and  arrive 
at  a  sound  fiscal  position. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  that  were 
held,  we  realized  that  the  figures  con- 
tained in  the  bill  before  us  this  after- 
noon were  absolutely  necessary. 

As  I  have  indicated.  I  think  they  are 
extremely  modest  figures.  We  are  talking 
about  something  slightly  less  than  $3 
billion  for  the  next  3  years.  We  ought 
to  measure  that  figure  against  the  need 
recognized  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  And  when  we 
consider  the  need  for  health  facilities 
that  already  exist,  we  realize  that  the 
pending  measure  over  the  next  3  years 


will  meet  only  about  15  percent  of  the 

When  we  consider  the  administration 
position  on  loans  versus  grants,  we  know 
that  the  initial  measure  proposed  by  the 
administration  placed  emphasis  on  loans, 
to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of 
grants,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  grants 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  have  made 
the  act  one  of  the  most  successful  meas- 
ures to  pass  the  Senate  since  the  Second 
World  War. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  In 
the  area  where  there  is  the  greatest  need, 
particularly  in  the  municipalities  of  this 
country,  it  Is  extremely  difficult.  If  not 
impossible,  for  hospitals  and  other  health 
facilities  to  obtain  loans,  even  with  the 
subsidy  included  in  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMi>ncK)  introduced  a  meas- 
ure that  substantially  improved  the  loan 
guarantee  program.  I  supported  It.  I 
t.>itnif  It  is  worthwhile.  However,  I  also 
think  we  delude  ourselves  if  we  believe 
that  by  providing  solely  a  subsidized  loan 
program,  we  can  come  to  grrips  with  the 
urgent  need  for  hospital  construction  and 
modernization  that  exists  in  many  of 
our  municipalities. 

On  the  question  of  the  mandatory 
spending  provision.  I  believe  that,  by 
mandating  the  President  to  spend  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  leg- 
islation, we  can  have  a  court  test  of  the 
issue. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  section  601 
simply  says,  not  that  the  money  must 
be  spent,  but  that  when  appropriated  it 
remains  available  until  spent.  That 
means  that  it  cannot  be  transferred, 
but  that  it  has  to  stay  in  that  program. 
Is  that  a  correct  statement?       ^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  they 
cannot  be  transferred,  as  has  been  done 
in  earUer  instances.  That  is  basically 
correct.  Of  course,  as  the  statement  of 
the  House  conferees  makes  clear,  the  pur- 
pose of  section  601  is  to  do  more  than 
simply  prohibit  the  transfer  of  funds. 
It  is  also  intended  to  prevent  admin- 
istratively imposed  freezes,  reductions, 
and  rollbacks  from  affecting  the  health 
programs  covered  by  the  section. 

I  think  that  in  section  601  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  expressing  their  de- 
termination that  funds  appropriated  un- 
der the  covered  programs  must  be  spent. 
I  have  listened  to  the  dialog  that  took 
place  earlier  in  this  debate,  and  to  the 
question  propounded  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  with  relation  to 
whether  we  have  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  mandate  that  the  President 
actually  expend  these  funds,  as  required 
under  the  pending  legislation. 

We  have  listened  to  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  said  that  his  Interpretotlon 
of  this  provision  is  that  we  are 
removing  the  covered  health  programs 
from  Federal  expenditure  ceilings  or 
other  similar  budgetary  restrictions. 
I  would  like  to  add  an  additional  dl- 
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menslon,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
If  the  President  does  not  expend  the  ap- 
propriated funds,  the  matter  would  be 
opened  up  to  some  kind  of  lawsuit,  either 
by  an  Individual,  a  hospital,  or  an- 
other interested  party,  to  enforce  the 
will  of  Congress  that  the  funds  must  be 
spent  In  the  way  Congress  has  des- 
ignated. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  for  the  rea- 
sons outlined,  the  measure  before  us  is 
reasonable.  It  is  extremely  modest  in 
terms  of  the  tremendous  need  which 
exists.  I  think  that  we  were  well  within 
our  authority  and  responsibility  in 
identifying  these  programs  as  programs 
where  our  scarce  resources  simply  must 
not  be  diverted. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  in  writing  legislation  we 
on  the  committee  should  take  the  re- 
sponsibility and  make  it  the  job  of  the 
committee?  To  include  the  expenditure  of 
the  money  is  a  judgment  that  might  very 
well  properly  be  made  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  should 
be  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
committee  involved,  to  advise,  after 
hearings,  after  all  the  evidence  is  in,  that 
we  think,  first,  this  is  the  amount  of 
money  needed  and,  second,  in  our  Judg- 
ment this  is  the  way  the  money  should 
be  spent. 

I  see  nothing  improper  about  that  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  propriety  of 
this  has  ever  been  tested  or  not.  But  I 
hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  agree  that  this  is 
part  of  the  responsibility  and  a  proper 
part  of  the  responsibility  to  be  assumed 
by  the  committee  in  order  to  help  and 
advise  in  our  desires  in  the  legislation, 
as  we  pass  it  on  to  the  Executive,  to  be- 
come law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  agree  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  California.  I 
would  say  also  that,  with  respect  to  the 
interpretation  of  section  601  as  a  man- 
datory spending  provision  is  made  un- 
mistakably clear  in  the  President's  veto 
message,  where  he  states : 

One  of  the  most  unacceptable  provisions 
of  the  bin  Is  in  Section  601.  Here,  the  Con- 
grese  insists  that  funds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  through  1973  to  carry  out  the 
programs  Involved  must  be  spent. 

In  response  to  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  I  wish  to  make  it 
extremely  clear  that  it  is  my  interpreta- 
tion that  section  601  requires  that  all 
funds  appropriated  for  programs  cov- 
ered by  section  601  must  be  spent.  This 
is  the  way  the  President  interprets  the 
provision,  and  this  is  the  principal  rea- 
son he  vetoed  the  bill.  It  is  also  a  major 
reason  why  we  In  Congress  are  about  to 
vote  to  override  the  veto.  We  have  joined 
the  issue  squarely  with  the  administra- 
tion, and  I  am  confident  that  the  will  of 
Congress  will  prevail. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  I'/z  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto.  I  think  that  on  my  list  of  prior- 
ities, those  things  most  important  to  my 
State  and  to  the  country,  the  health  of 
our  people  is  very  high.  I  would  regard 
it  as  much  higher  than  such  items  as 
the  ABM.  the  SST,  and  a  number  of 
other  programs  involving  far  more  money 
than  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  statistics  for  hospital 
aid  to  Arkansas  under  grants  and  loan 
guarantees  for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972, 
and  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f oUows : 

STATISTICS  FOR  HOSPITAL  AID  TO  ARKANSAS 
lln  millions  o<  dollani 


Grants 

Lxwn 
tuarantMS 

Fiscal- 

1971 

1972 

1973 

5.7 

5.9 
6.1 

5.1 
5.1 
5.1 

Total 

17.7 

15.3 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  that  this  measure  was  passed  by 
the  House  and  I  hope  the  Senate  con- 
curs with  the  House  in  establishing  this 
as  a  high  priority.  I  do  not  think  this  Is 
a  repudiation  of  the  President  but  it  does 
exhibit  an  indication  of  what  is  most  im- 
portant for  our  country  imder  present 
conditions.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  overrides  the  veto. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon's  veto  of  the  Hill-Burton  author- 
ization for  hospital  construction  and 
modernization  marks  the  second  time 
this  year  his  veto  has  been  used  to  limit 
funds  urgently  needed  for  health. 

The  veto  comes  at  a  time  when  Amer- 
ica must  reorient  its  priorities  if  we  are 
to  remedy  the  present  crisis  in  health 
care.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  idly 
continue  to  spend  vast  sums  for  an  ABM 
or  an  SST  and  at  the  same  time  refuse 
to  give  attention  at  the  proper  level  to 
the  health  and  other  essential  needs  of 
our  citizens. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  United  States 
ranked  second  among  Industrial  coim- 
tries  in  the  survival  of  mothers  at  child- 
birth. Now  we  rank  12th. 

The  United  States  ranks  14th  among 
industrial  countries  in  infant  mortality, 
while  in  1955  we  ranked  seventh.  We  are 
18th  among  nations  in  life  expectancy  of 
men  and  11th  for  women. 

Thousands  of  persons  who  need  medi- 


cal attention  are  daily  denied  or  delayed 
entrance  into  America's  hospitals  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  hospital  beds,  a  situa- 
tion which  the  Hospital  Construction 
Act  will  improve. 

Information  from  State  agencies  ad- 
ministering the  Hill-Burton  program  in- 
dicate a  need  for  85,000  "acute"  hospital 
beds,  164,430  "long-term"  beds,  893  pub- 
lic health  centers,  872  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers  and  388  rehabilitation 
facilities — ^with  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$5.3  billion.  AdditionaUy,  455,130  "acute" 
and  "long-term  care  "  beds  presently  re- 
quired modernization,  costing  $10.5  bil- 
lion. Current  total  needs  of  $15.8  bUhon 
for  hospital  modernization  and  con- 
struction presently  exist  in  America.  Yet 
the  President  has  vetoed,  as  fiscally  ir- 
responsible, a  bill  which  would  authorize 
only  $2.79  billion  for  this  purpose  over 
a  3-year  period. 

The  President's  veto  of  the  Hill-Burton 
authorization  is  infiationary.  With  hos- 
pital beds  and  trained  medical  personnel 
in  such  short  supply,  expanding  demand 
for  health  services  continues  to  force 
medical  costs  up.  Too  often  those  who 
need  health  care  most  are  imable  to  af- 
ford it  because  of  these  splraling  costs. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma,  the  loss 
of  Hill -Burton  funds  provided  in  this  bill 
would  Jeopardize  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Med- 
ical Center.  Without  such  expansion,  I 
have  been  informed,  the  university  will 
be  unable  to  expand  its  medical  school 
enrollment,  a  great  need  If  there  is  to  be 
hope  of  remeds^ing  present  shortages  of 
medical  personnel  in  Oklahoma. 

The  President  has  suggested  that  the 
program  move  from  direct  grants  to 
guaranteed  loans.  However,  since  public 
institutions  in  Oklahoma  are  prohibited 
by  law  from  borrowing,  they  would  thus 
have  no  alternative  source  of  funds. 
Those  medical  institutions  which  are 
legally  able  to  borrow  find  such  an  option 
of  little  value  now.  in  view  of  present 
interest  rates. 

I  have  received  numerous  telegrams 
from  hospital  administrators,  doctors, 
and  concerned  citizens  throughout  Okla- 
homa who  are  fearful  of  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  any  loss  of  Federal  funds  in- 
tended by  this  bill  for  hospital  construc- 
tion programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some  of 
these  telegrams  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  sig- 
nificant, I  think,  that  this  year's  Hill- 
Burton  authorization  provides  for  prior- 
ity rightly  to  be  given  to  construction  and 
modernization  of  facilities  which  pro- 
vide services  for  the  rural  and  tirben 
poor,  which  offer  comprehensive  health 
care,  which  provide  for  the  training  cf 
health  personnel,  and  which  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  alcoholism.  The  Senate  and 
the  Congress  should  reafBrm  its  strong 
approval  of  these  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  all  Ameri- 
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cans  may  more  nearly!  realize  their 
fundamental  right  to  good  health,  we 
must  greatly  improve  our  nealth  delivery 
sjretem.  The  3-year  continuation  of  Hill- 
Burton  funds  provided  in  this  bill  as 
passed  by  Congress,  is  a  sipall  but  neces- 
sary first  step. 

The  House  of  Represeniatives  has  al- 
ready acted.  The  HospitaJ  Construction 
Act,  vetoed  by  the  President,  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  urge  thjat  it  be  passed 
and  enacted  into  law,  notwithstanding 
the  President's  veto. 


ExHQrr  1 


SICLWZIX,  Okla. 


1102, 


Hon.  Fkes  H.\skis, 

VS.  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  DC: 

We  are  deeply  distressed 
dentlal  veto  ol  Hoiise  Bill  1 
program.  The  city  of  Stllwell 
In  need  of  replacing  Its  outdated 
hospital  with  a  new  and 
help  Is  xirgently  needed.  The 
gram   Is   the  only  way  this 
pushed  therefore  we  sincere  y 
your  colleagues  In  the 
the    Presidential    veto    of 


over  the  presl- 
Hlll-Burton 
Is  desperately 
Inadequate 
r  facility.  Your 
aiU-Burton  pro- 
can  be  acootn- 
UTge  you  and 
to  override 
the    Hill-Biirton 


larg  e: 


CXinjress 


program. 


Dr.  JoH^ 
President.  Stilwell 

Hospital  Bcx^d 
Bob 


Cabson, 

Municipal 
of  Trustees. 


Baieb, 

President, 
Stilu>ell  Chambei  of  Commerce. 

H.  D.  G(  ItTND, 

President.  StiltcelliKiwania  Club. 


Iawtok,  Oki^. 


expinslc 


Senator  Frxd  R.  Harus 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Presidential  veto  on  Hou^ 
rlovisly  hampers  planned 
dept.  facilities  for  Lawton 
County  as  well  as  expanslo^ 
Ck>unty  Memorial  Hospital, 
slstance  In  restoring  funds 
duties  construction  and 
ministration   for  1970. 

Dr.  Charlks  E 

Medico  I 
Comanche  County  Healt  *i 


Tulsa,  Okla. 
Senator  Harris, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Urge  override  of  Presldenk's  veto  of  Hill- 
Burton  bUl.  This  institution's  and  many 
other  Oklahoma  ho^ltals  f u  ture  plans  are  in 
Jeopiu'dy  without  substantial  support  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment 

James  D.  HiRvsr, 

Administrator. 
Hillcrest  Medical  Cent  t,  Tulsa,  Okla 


HU 


OKi.Aao*4A 

Hon.  Fred  Harris, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  President's  veto  of 
not  have  come  at  a  worse 
pttal.  Our  preliminary  building 
been  drawn  based  on  Hill 
tlon.    Please    help    override 
veto  and  retain  superior  health 
Oklahoma. 

JOSEPB 

Administrator,  Oklahoma 


Senator  Frzd  Harris, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 
The  President's  veto  of 


BlU  11102  se- 

on  of  health 

and   Comanche 

of  Comanche 

Request  your  aa- 

for  medical  fa- 

mddemizatlon  ad- 

Qreen, 
Director, 
Department. 


CiTT,  Okia. 


Burton  could 

for  our  hos- 

plans  have 

partlclpa- 

the    President's 

facilities  for 


t  me 


Burton 


G.  Brum, 

Hospital. 


General 


C  ciNTON,  Okla. 


B  11-Burton  could 


not  have  come  at  a  worse  time  for  our  hos- 
pital. Our  preliminary  building  plans  have 
been  drawn  based  on  HlU-Burton  participa- 
tion. Please  help  override  the  President's  veto 
and  retain  superior  health  facilities  for 
Oklahoma. 

Joseph  G.  Brum. 
Administrator,  Oklahoma  General  Hospital. 

Glenn  T.  Dewberry, 
AfcdicaJ  Director,  Western  Oklahoma  TB 
Sanitarium. 


Oklahoma  Citt.  Okla. 
Hon.  Prxo  Harris, 
Senate  Office  Bunding. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Worried  concerning  presidential  veto  of 
HlU-Burton  extension  (H.R.  11102)  which 
might  set  unfortunate  precedent  for  slmUar 
action  on  other  health  bUls  exceeding  pres- 
idential requests.  Strongly  urge  your  action 
to  override  veto.  Thank  you. 

James  L.  Dennis,  M.D., 
Vice  President,  University 
of  Oklahoma  Medical  Center. 


PoNCA  Cmr,  Okla. 
Senator  Fred  Harris, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  urge  your  strong  support  of  the  HlU- 
Burton  legislation.  This  will  be  of  great  help 
to  Oklahoma  hospitals.  The  necessity  to  bor- 
row money  at  high  interest  rates  will  further 
increase  hospital  costs. 

Keith  E.  Calvert, 
Administrator,  Ponca  City  Hospital. 


Isabel,  Okla. 
Senator  Fred  Harris, 
Washington,   D.C 

Dear  Sir  :  The  people  of  McCurtaln  County 
are  In  dire  need  of  more  medical  physicians. 
The  veto  of  HiU-Burton  funds  has  put  us 
in  a  critical  position  regarding  expectation. 
We  urge  you  to  vote  for  an  override  of  the 
presidential  veto  on  HJt.  11102  and  S.  8549. 
We  do  need  the  continuation  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  funds.  Thank  you  for  yoiur  help  in 
this  matter. 

JUANTTA  H.  Webster, 
Administrator,  McCurtain  County 

Memorial  Hospital. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Medical  Facilities  Construction  and 
Modernization  Amendments  of  1970.  The 
funds  contained  in  this  appropriations 
bill  for  hospital  construction  are  des- 
perately needed  in  my  State.  In  Utah  we 
now  have  a  backlog  of  $48.3  million  in 
planned  medical  facilities.  Under  the 
Hill-Burton  formula  about  $20  million  of 
this  backlog  is  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

Yet  last  year  the  Hill-Burton  appro- 
priation brought  to  Utah  only  $1.1  mil- 
lion for  hospital  construction.  The  ap- 
propriation bill,  vetoed  by  the  President, 
would  more  than  double  this  amount.  As 
the  figures  show,  this  is  still  nowhere 
near  enough,  but  at  least  it  is  an  improve- 
ment. 

As  we  all  know,  the  cost  of  living  is  still 
rising  at  an  unacceptable  rate,  but  the 
per  diem  rate  of  hospital  care  has  gone 
up  twice  as  fast.  It  will  continue  to  do  so 
unless  the  growing  shortage  of  hospital 
beds  is  reversed. 


But  the  override  of  this  veto  would  do 
more  than  provide  badly  needed  funds 
for  medical  services — it  would  be  an- 
other step  toward  reordering  our  na- 
tional priorities. 

For  some  reason  President  Nixon  has 
chosen  to  single  out  appropriations  for 
education  and  hospitals  for  his  veto.  Why 
is  it,  the  American  people  are  going  to 
ask,  that  money  spent  in  these  badly 
starved  domestic  areas  is  called  infla- 
tionary while  millions  of  dollars  are  al- 
lotted to  weapons  systems?  The  money 
contained  in  this  bill,  for  example,  would 
not  even  pay  for  one  aircraft  carrier.  Yet 
think  of  the  lives  more  hospitals  could 
save. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  concern  of  the  President.  I 
think  the  President  made  some  very 
critically  valuable  points  in  terms  of  the 
overall  spending  ceiling  and  the  situa- 
tion of  our  country.  However,  the  one 
thing  we  must  have  in  mind,  and  the 
reason  for  the  way  I  shall  vote,  is  that 
this  is  an  authorization  and  not  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  on 
the  authorization  we  have  a  right  to 
say  that  the  health  priority  Is  so  high 
we  can  surround  it  with  safeguards 
against  transferability  and  against  cut- 
ting into  the  debt  limit  ceiling  that  may 
be  placed  on  expenditures.  Then,  when 
it  comes  to  the  appropriation  stage  the 
red  flag  Is  up  for  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations that  this  is  one  measure 
that  will  not  go  along  with  the  generality 
of  the  appropriation.  I  think  that  is  the 
element  of  reasoning  which  I  hope  has 
been  called  markedly  to  the  attention  of 
the  President.  It  represents  no  disrespect 
to  him,  but  it  is  the  rationale  by  which 
I  and  other  Senators  will  vote  to  over- 
ride. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  desire  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
CaUfomla  for  his  very  generous  remarks 
toward  me  in  connection  with  work  on 
this  bill  that  we,  representing  two  great 
southwestern  States,  have  engaged  in 
together. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  kind  remarks.  In  addition,  I 
am  indebted  to  many  other  Senators  and 
my  failure  to  mention  them  is  not  due  to 
any  lack  of  appreciation  but  it  is  due  to 
the  limited  amount  of  time  available  to 
us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  entitled  "HlU-Burton  Comparative 
Budget  Table  for  Fiscal  Years  1970.  1971, 
1972,  and  1973." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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1970 

1971 

1972 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

Adminis- 
tration 
legislative 
proposal 

H.R.  11102 

Adminis- 
tration 
legislative 
proposal 

Adminis- 
tration 
budget 
request 

H.R.  11102 

Adminis- 
tration 
legisietive 
proposal 

1973 
(H.R.  11102) 

GRANTS 

130 

I6S 

70 

20 

54.2 

•27.1 

63.6 

18.2 

0 
0 
0 
0.. 

147.5  ^ 
65.0  ^ 
85.0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

152.5 

8ao 

8S.0 

• 
•• 

157.5 

Modorntzation . 

90.0 

Long-term  care  facilities 

85.0 

OutDitiant  lacllities  (1971-73)                 

70.0 
15.0 
20.0 

0 
0 
0 

(') 

40 

10 

0 

0  . 

7a  0 
l&O 

no 

0 
0 

• 

(0- 

70.0 

Rehabilitation  facilities 

10 

9.1 

0 
0 

150  . 

15.0 

Emimencv  fooms                                                         ... 

2a  0 

Bloc  grants  to  States  (but  not  including  hospital  con- 
struction and  modernization  as  woll  as  emergency 
rooms) 

Totll 

LOANS 

295 

172.2 

ISO 
500 

402.5 

500.0 

500  .. 

50 

422.5 

500.0 

500 

427.5 
500.0 

>  No  separate  authorization  in  1970;  amount  administratively  determined. 

>  And  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 


Source:  Prepared  by  staff  o(  Senate  Labor  Committee. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  budget 
priorities,  we  have  had  an  amazing  ex- 
ample of  priorities  on  two  votes  taken 
an  hour  and  a  half  apart.  I  refer  to  the 
vote  on  military  expenditures,  the  great 
runaway  we  have  had  in  this  country 
that  is  taking  so  much  of  our  resources, 
at  a  time  when  our  domestic  institutions 
are  not  growing  but  rather  are  slipping 
b&ck 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  P.  Mayo,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
dated  May  11. 1970.  opposing  section  601. 
This  letter  which  was  Mr.  Mayo's  analysis 
of  the  effect  of  section  601,  was  before  the 
conference  and  was  carefully  considered. 
In  adopting  section  601  the  conference 
decided  to  disregard  Mr.  Mayo's  objec- 
tions to  the  provision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bttsxau  op  the  Bcoget, 
Washington.  D.C,  May  11. 1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborouoh, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  section  of  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  the  Hill-Burton  bill  (H.R. 
11102)  which  I  believe  to  be  particularly 
undesirable  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
budgetary  control  and  maximizing  the  use 
of  public  funds. 

This  section — Section  601 — attempts  to 
force  the  full  use  by  the  executive  branch 
of  all  appropriations  authorized  by  the  Acts 
set  forth  therein,  regardless  of  conditions  or 
circumstances  obtaining  after  the  appropria- 
tions have  been  granted.  With  respect  to 
almost  all  health-related  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, this  section  effectively  nullifies  those 
provisions  of  the  Antideflclency  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
665)  which  authorize  the  establishment  of 
reserves  "to  provide  for  contingencies,  or  to 
effect  savings  wherever  savings  are  made 
possible  by  or  through  changes  In  require- 
ments, greater  efficiency  In  operations,  or 
other  developments  subsequent  to  the  data 
on  which  such  appropriation  was  made 
available." 


Enactment  of  Section  601  would  mean  that 
almost  $4  bllUon  of  the  Department's  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1971  would  be- 
come exempt  from  restrictions  that  from 
time  to  time  the  executive  branch  has  found 
it  necessary  to  Impose  on  the  obligation  or 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  including  those 
resiUting  from  overall  spending  reductions 
required  by  statute. 

Finally,  the  section  converts  appropriations 
for  HEW  health-related  programs  Into  man- 
dates to  spend  regardless  of  considerations  of 
commcmsense  economy  and  prudent  \ise  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

For  example,  new  and  urgent  priorities  un- 
antlcli>ated  when  the  appropriations  were 
enacted  may  require  cutbcu;k8  In  the  use  of 
lower  priority  funds  In  order  to  hold  the  total 
budget  within  reasonable  bounds.  Inflation- 
ary construction  cost  increases  may  at  times 
make  It  desirttble  to  reschedule  the  planned 
use  of  funds  in  accordance  with  the  economic 
situation. 

We  believe  the  loss  of  flexlblUty  which 
would  result  from  enactment  of  Section  601 
could  have  serious  adverse  consequences  and 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Ck>nference 
Committee  ellDolnate  this  provision  from 
H.R.  11102. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  enclosed  for  all  the 
Senate  members~of  the  Conference. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Mato, 

Director. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  frdm  Iowa. 

REASONS   FOR   VOTTNO  TO  SUSTAIN   PRESIDENTIAI. 
VETO 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate, by  a  very  large  vote,  passed  the  Med- 
ical Facilities  Construction  and  Modern- 
ization Amendments  of  1970  Act  on 
April  7. 1  voted  for  it. 

Since  that  time,  however,  there  have 
been  developments  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  Federal  budget.  These 
came  to  light  with  the  passage  by  the 
House  of  H.R.  17802.  the  bill  to  increase 
the  national  debt  ceiling  limitation  from 
$377  to  $395  billion. 

In  exsunLning  the  reason  for  such  a  sur- 
prisingly large  increase,  it  develoE>ed  that 
the  administrative  budget  deficit  for  fis- 
cal 1969  was  $5.4  billion,  for  fiscal  1970 
it  is  estimated  to  be  $11  billion,  and  for 
fiscal  1971,  the  projected  deficit  is  $10 
bUUon. 

These  serious  deficit  figures  csmie  as  a 
surprise  to  many  people,  who  had  been 


looking  at  the  imifled  accounts  budget 
figures  presented  by  the  administration 
and  which  showed  a  surplus.  But  the  rea- 
son for  the  surplus  is  that  the  trust  fimd 
surpluses  were  taken  into  account.  Thus, 
the  administrative  or  operating  budget 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  been  in 
a  serious  deficit  position,  while  the  trust 
fund  surpluses  were  used  to  offset  the 
deficits.  Nevertheless,  those  surpluses 
must  be  paid  back,  and  they  have  to  be 
p«iid  back  eventually  by  taxes.  Until  the 
taxes  come  in,  the  only  way  to  pay  them 
back  Is  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
borrow  the  money;  and  that  means  an 
increase  in  the  national  debt. 

All  of  this  spells  difficulty  in  slow- 
ing down  inflation  and  easing  high  in- 
terest rates. 

The  President's  veto  message  very  well 
points  up  the  problem  of  the  mandatory 
spending  provisions  of  this  bill;  and  it  is 
clear  that  those  mandatory  spending  pro- 
visions will  only  aggravate  an  already 
serious  administrative  budget  deficit  and 
make  it  more  difficult  to  control  inflation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  message  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Veto  Message 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  without  my  approval  H.R. 
11102,  the  Medical  FaciUtles  Oonstruction 
and  Modernization  Amendment*  of  1970.  My 
reason  for  this  veto  Is  basic:  HJl.  11102  Is  a 
long  step  down  the  road  of  fiscal  Irrespwn- 
slbility,  and  we  should  not  take  that  road. 

This  bill  authorizes  direct  grants  which  are 
more  than  $350  million  in  excess  of  the 
budget  which  I  presented  to  the  Congress  tor 
Fiscal  Year  1971.  More  than  that.  It  would  (1 ) 
significantly  restrict  Presidential  options  in 
managing  Federal  expenditures,  (2)  isolate 
the  financing  of  one  group  of  Federal  pro- 
grams as  untouchable  without  assessing  its 
merits  against  the  financial  needs  for  other 
programs,  and  (3)  encourage  pressures  to 
extend  this  provision  to  other  areas — there- 
by further  complicating  management  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

One  of  the  most  unacceptable  provisions 
of  the  bill  Is  in  Section  601.  Here,  the  (3on- 
grees  insists  that  funds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  through  1973  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams involved  must  be  spent.  In  addition 
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to  restricting  flexibility  in  management  of 
Federal  expendltvircs.  this  provision  ivould  In- 
terfere with  my  ability  to  comply  with  the 
limitation  on  total  1971  spending  that  has 
already  passed  the  Hoiise  of  Reprei  lentatlvee 
and  has  been  reported  by  the  S<nate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  aiiount  of 
money  Involved  la  large;  Section  fOl  would 
affect  (2.5  blUlon  of  my  budget  request  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Educaltion,  and 
Welfare  for  1971.  This  kind  of  provision  puts 
the  Congress  in  the  position  of  withdrawing 
with  one  hand  the  authority  necesiary  to  do 
what  It  requires  with  the  other.  {  ask  the 
Congress  to  eliminate  Section  601. 

Looking  to  other  deflclencles  In  i.K.  11103, 
I  ask  the  Congress  to  remove  the  authoriza- 
tion for  hospital  construction  grants  and  to 
reduce  the  remaining  excessively  high  au- 
thorizations in  the  bill  which  ar^  not  de- 
signed to  meet  contemporary  n 

The  major  requirements  today  aris  to  mod- 
ernize existing  but  obsolete  hospitals,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Inner  cities,  anfl.  In  the 
face  of  skyrocketing  medical  costs,  to  expand 
other  types  of  medical  facilities  which  can 
serve  as  more  efficient  and  econo*ilc  alter- 
natives to  hospital  care. 

Olvea  these  factors,  I  proposed]  In  April, 
1969.  that  the  medical  facilities  coistructlon 
program  be  redirected — away  from  emphasis 
on  additional  hospital  beds  through  direct 
Federal  grants-in-aid.  Instead,  I  {proposed 
Federal  guarantees  for  loans  obtained  in  the 
private  sector  to  modernize  obsolete  hos- 
pitals and  construct  additional  hospital  beds 
where  population  pressures  so  fequire.  I 
further  proposed  a  bloc  grant  to  the  States 
to  help  construct  facilities  for  anbulatory 
care,  long-term  care  and  rehabilitation — al- 
ternatives to  hospitalization. 

My  proposal  clearly  faced  the  n^ed  to  de- 
termine priorities  in  the  use  of  limited  Fed- 
eral dollars.  HJl.  11102  avoids  facing  up  to 
the  choice  that  has  to  be  made.  It  would  add 
the  new  program  of  guaranteed  loons  on  top 
of  an  expanded  program  of  grants  for  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  medical  fa- 
cilities. This  bill  authorizes  grants  totalling 
S402  minion  In  1971;  $422  million  li  1972  and 
$437  million  In  1973.  The  public  ant]  the  med- 
ical care  Industry  Interpret  authorisation  lev- 
els as  an  appropriation  commitmmt.  Yet  It 
Is  certain  that  we  shall  not  be  alile  to  ap- 
propriate such  large  sums.  [ 

The  health  needs  of  the  natlori  and  the 
imminent  expiration  of  the  existing  authori- 
zations make  It  imperative  that  th4  Congress 
act  quickly  to  correct  the  shortcomings  of 
this  measure.  There  are  many  excellent  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
approve  a  financially  responsible  sill  with- 
out delay. 

Let  no  one  Interpret  this  veto  is  In  any 
way  lowering  the  high  priority  tha ,  this  Ad- 
ministration has  placed  on  the  ve  ry  Impor- 
tant field  of  health.  Health  outlays  for  1971 
will  be  almost  28  percent  hlghei  than  in 
1969. 

We  have  proposed: 

A  new  program  concept  of  Fam:  ly  Health 
Insurance  which  will  benefit  more  than  four 
million  poor  families  ais  part  of  tbe  family 
assistance  program. 

Substantial  Increases  In  high  prK  rlty  areas 
of  biomedical  research;  such  as  teart  and 
cancer. 

Revision  of  Medicare  to  enable  the  aged 
to  take  advantage  of  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  efficient  operation  of  pre-f  aid  group 
practice  arrangements. 

Significant  expansion  of  programs  to  alle- 
viate the  major  national  problem  i  of  alco- 
holism and  drug  abuse. 

Expansion  of  family  planning  programs  to 
provide  counselling  and  assistance  to  mil- 
lions of  women  who  want  but  canaot  afford 
such  services. 

Major  incresMa  in  funds  to  curb  air  pollu- 
tion. 


In  these  times  there  is  no  room  in  thla 
massive  program — or  in  any  other  program — 
for  the  kind  of  needless  and  misdirected 
spending  represented  In  HJl.  11102.  I  again 
call  upon  the  Congress  to  join  me  in  hold- 
ing down  government  spending  to  avoid  a 
large  budget  deficit  in  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

RiCHABS  Nixon. 

Thx  Whttk  HotTs«,  June  22,  1970. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
doubt  at  all  that  this  bill  can  be  quickly 
reworked  by  the  two  Houses  so  that  the 
mandatory  spending  provisions  will  be 
deleted  and  this  otherwise  sound  tuid 
needed  legislation  will  be  passed.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  and  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
considerations  that  I  shall  cast  my  vote 
to  sustain  the  veto. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  plan 
to  cast  my  vote  to  override  the  veto  of 
the  H.R.  11102,  the  HiU-Burton  Hospital 
Construction  Act. 

Several  hospitals  in  Oregon  have  wired 
me  of  the  straits  they  will  be  in  if  funds 
are  not  forthcoming. 

This  telegram  from  Dr.  Douglas  Heath, 
president  of  the  Southwestern  Oregon 
Medical  Society,  is  typical: 

The  President's  veto  of  the  hospital  con- 
strucUon  bill  for  fiscal  1971  Is  of  deep 
concern  to  us.  As  you  know  this  area  Ini- 
tiated by  the  people's  vote  a  plan  compre- 
hensive in  scope,  which  Is  spearheaded  by 
the  construction  of  an  acute  care  hospital. 
It  will  be  supplemented  by  other  services 
such  as  mental  health,  rehabilitation  and 
neighborhood  medical  facilities,  that  will  be 
seriously  affected  without  supplemental  HiU- 
Btuton.  We  urge  your  continued  support  of 
this  vital  hospital  construction  bllL 

I  should  Like  to  Include  for  the  Rkcoeo 
sample  copies  of  telegrams  I  have  re- 
ceived from  hospitals  all  over  Oregon 
which  bear  witness  to  the  need  for  ade- 
quate Federal  funding  for  hospital  con- 
struction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows : 

Portland,  Oreg. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfixlo, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

If  veto  of  Hill-Burton  bill  permitted  to 
stand,  development  of  needed  health  facili- 
ties throughout  Oregon  and  the  Nation  will 
be  seriously  curtailed.  Respectfully  urge  your 
support  of  bill  as  originally  passed  by  House 
and  Senate. 

Wkknxx  W.  Hanobickson, 
Administrator,  HoUaday  Park  Hospital. 

Alsant,  Oreg. 
Re  Presidential  Veto  HlU-Burton. 

Senator  Mark  O.  Hattizld, 
Washinffton,  D.C.: 

The  veto  of  bill  HJl.  11103  places  the  second 
stage  of  construction  of  Albany  General  Hos- 
pital a  non-profit  community  hospital  in 
serious  difficulty.  We  urge  you  to  support 
a  bill  that  will  meet  with  presidential  ap- 
proval In  order  that  we  may  continue  to 
plan  for  the  start  of  construction  In  October 
1970. 

Orvai.  Thompson. 
Secretary,  Board  of  Directors, 

Albany  General  Hospital. 

PORTiANS,  Oreo. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hattikld, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

At  least  nine  Oregon  hospitals  have  con- 
struction programs  dependent  on  Hill-Bur- 


ton. In  event  H.R.  11102  veto  Is  not  over- 
turned, your  support  of  reasonable  modifi- 
cation that  would  meet  presidential  approval 
and  short  of  substantial  dollar  reduction 
would  be  much  appreciated. 

P.  D.  Fleissner, 
Executive  Director, 
Oregon  Association  of  Hospitals. 

CORVALLIS,  Ouco. 
Hon.  Mark  HATrxEU), 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  hospital  has  submitted  an  applica- 
tion for  a  Hill  Burton  Grant.  Our  board  of 
directors  after  extensive  planning  feels  that 
the  health  care  of  our  community  wUl  be 
seriously  affected  If  this  grant  is  not  avaU- 
able.  Your  strong  help  in  this  important 
matter  will  be  a  great  service  not  only  to 
our  personal  appeal  but  to  the  health  field  in 
general. 

Good  SAJCARriAN  HospriAi.. 


Reedsport,  Oreg. 
Hon.  Mark  HATnxui, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Dear  Senator  Hatfiixd:  We  hope  you  will 
use  your  power  to  override  Mr.  Nixon's  veto  of 
the  Hill  Burton  appropriations  for  hospital 
construction.  These  moneys  are  desperately 
needed  if  hospitals  are  to  continue  to  fur- 
nish the  services  our  patients  are  entitled 
to. 

Sincerely, 

R.  H.  SCROWBRmCE, 

Administrator,  Lower  Umpqua  Hospital. 


Thx  Davlab,  Oreo. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatrxlo, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Counting  on  your  vote  tomorrow  to  over- 
ride President's  veto  of  Hill-Burton  funds. 
Our  hospital  has  application  on  file  at  pres- 
ent time  for  40-bed  addition. 

Gesrt  Smtth, 
Administrator.  The  Dalles  General. 


Coos  Bat.  Orbg. 
Senator  Mask  O.  Hattield, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  need  Hill  Burton  program  continuity 
to  complete  efforts  made  thus  far  to  get  a 
regional  hospital  and  comprehensive  health 
care  in  southwest  Oregon.  It  is  less  Infla- 
tionary than  eight  new  destroyers  ordered. 
Brttcx  D.  Root, 
Director  Southwestern  Oregon 

Health  Planning  Council. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  warned  in  July  1969,  that  the 
United  States  faced  a  "massive  crisis"  in 
medical  care  "imless  something  is  done 
about  it  immediately."  I  applauded  this 
statement.  Unfortunately,  his  recent  veto 
of  H.R.  11102— the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  program — is  contradictory 
to  his  earlier  statement. 

The  President's  words  In  his  Jime  22 
veto  statement  give  cause  for  deep  alarm 
for  all  who  are  concerned  about  the 
health  of  our  people.  In  that  statement, 
he  spoke  of  the  biH's  "needless  and  mis- 
directed spending."  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize those  words:  "needless  and 
misdirected." 

Is  a  program  which  during  its  24-year 
history,  has  generated  $8  billion  for  the 
construction  of  health  facilities  by  a  $3.4 
billion  Federal  input  "needless  and  mis- 
directed"? Is  a  program  which  has  initi- 
ated continuous  statewide  planning  for 
additional  hospitals  and  health  facilities 
and  advanced  the  concept  of  areawlde 
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planning  of  hospitals  and  related  facil- 
ities in  an  effort  to  improve  the  coordina- 
tion of  health  facilities  "needless  and 
misdirected"?  Is  a  program  which  has 
introduced  and  continually  updated  the 
first  guidelines  ever  provided  States  to 
measure  their  hospital  bed  facility  needs, 
which  has  resulted  in  better  distribution 
of  facilities  and  manpower,  which  has 
established  minimum  standards  for 
health  facility  construction,  and  which 
has  provided  $45  million  in  research 
grants  for  232  projects  since  1956  "need- 
less and  misdirected"?  I  think  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  words  President 
Nixon  spoke  in  July  1969,  are,  I  think, 
truer  words.  The  Nation  still  faces  a  msis- 
sive  crisis  in  medical  care  unless  some- 
thing is  done  about  it  immediately.  And 
the  most  immediate  action  we  can  take, 
I  suggest,  is  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Hill-Burton  program. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  this  Na- 
tion's great  needs  in  medical  facilities 
construction  and  modernization.  We 
know  that  we  have  a  definite  need  for 
455,130  acute  long-term  care  beds,  for 
833  public  health  centers,  for  388  reha- 
bilitative facilities,  and  for  1,060  out- 
patient centers.  The  total  estimated  cost 
to  fulfill  these  needs  is  $16  billion. 

I  wish  we  could  allocate  a  full  $16  bil- 
lion for  that  purpose.  But  we  are  not 
even  attempting  to  do  that.  The  bUl  we 
have  passed,  and  which  the  President 
has  vetoed,  provides  for  only  a  fraction 
of  this  amotmt — $2.79  billion  over  3 
years — because  that  is  the  maximum  we 
feel  we  can  provide  at  this  time.  And  of 
that  total,  only  $1.29  billion  was  au- 
thorized for  categorical  grants.  The 
rest — SI. 5  billion — was  authorized  for 
federally  guaranteed  or  direct  loans. 

How  much  less  can  we  in  good  con- 
science set  aside  for  our  Nation's  health 
needs? 

The  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
in  H.R.  11102  represent  its  desire  to  give 
more  than  lipservice  to  the  much  needed 
reordering  of  priorities.  President  Nixon 
says  he  is  concerned  about  the  Nation's 
medical  needs,  and  yet  his  administra- 
tion spent  $52  billion  on  military  ex- 
penditures last  year  exclusive  of  Viet- 
nam— $35.5  billion  more  than  what  the 
Federal  Giovemment  spent  on  all  areas  of 
health,  education  and  welfare.  When  one 
includes  expenditures  for  Vietnam,  the 
disr>arity  between  military  and  domestic 
expenditures  is  even  greater,  of  course — 
a  difference  of  some  $65  billion  in  favor 
of  the  military. 

This  view  of  America's  priorities  is 
not  only  wrong,  it  is  dangerous  to  the 
very  foundation  of  America.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  shore  up  defenses 
against  our  external  enemies  while  per- 
mitting our  very  strength  as  a  people 
to  dissipate.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
maintain  and,  indeed,  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  our  citizens. 

If  we  are  serious  about  reordering  our 
priorities,  now  Is  the  time  to  begin.  And 
here  is  the  place  to  begin  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  President  is  both 
correct  and  courageous  in  his  position 
with  regard  to  the  mandatory  expendi- 


tures required  by  HH.  11102,  The  con- 
stitutional pattern  of  a  government  of 
separate  powers  is  for  the  legislature  to 
establish  policy  and  the  executive  to 
execute  it.  When  the  legislature  com- 
mands a  specific  level  of  expenditures 
for  a  single  item  within  a  departmental 
budget  without  providing  compensating 
resources  from  which  it  Is  to  be  paid,  it 
deprives  the  executive  of  that  area  of 
discretion  necessary  for  soimd  admin- 
istrative action. 

This  was  also  the  infirmity  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  which  came  to  the  Senate  earlier 
this  year.  I  voted  to  sustain  the  Pres- 
ident's position  in  that  instance  on  the 
groimd  of  the  impropriety  of  the  proce- 
dure. An  absolutely  consistent  approach 
to  the  current  problem  would  dictate  that 
I  cast  my  vote  in  the  same  way  on  this 
occasion.  If  this  were  an  appropriation 
or  if  we  prejudge  the  appropriation  that 
will  follow,  then  the  President  might  per- 
force have  to  deprive  programs  such  as 
maternal  and  child  health  care,  con- 
sumer programs  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  the  air  pollution  pro- 
gram, solid  waste  disposal,  and  programs 
for  day  care  and  for  the  aging.  It  is  an 
imdesirable  precedent  for  us  to  deprive 
the  Executive  of  this  flexibility  at  this 
stage  in  the  legislative  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  not  an  ap- 
propriation; it  is  an  authorization  only. 
The  appropriation  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  haiiean  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  prOTjetns  raised 
and  to  ponder  the  President'?  reasonable 
objections  to  the  situation  that  threat- 
ens. The  91st  Congress  is  well  past  Its 
zenith  of  activity  and  cannot  afford  any 
further  obstacles  or  delays  in  finishing 
its  business.  The  country  cannot  afford 
any  interruption  In  its  programs  of  hos- 
pital construction  and  medical  research. 
Our  health  care  is  already  suffering  from 
serious  malnutrition  from  which  It  must 
be  rescued  and  any  lapse  of  Hill-Burton 
authorization,  f«r  example,  would  con- 
tribute to  this  unhealthy  condition  and 
obstruct  its  cure. 

The  President's  veto  has  served  a  salu- 
tary purpose.  It  has  marked  the  danger 
aresis  ahead  and  signaled  the  President's 
determination  to  employ  the  full  powers 
of  his  OfBce  to  avoid  them.  Now  that 
Congress  is  on  notice,  it  can  also  observe 
proper  precautions  to  avoid  dangers. 

Since  the  President's  principal  objec- 
tive seems  to  have  been  achieved,  and 
since  the  delay  would  be  costly,  I  shall 
vote  to  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in  veto- 
ing the  hospital  construction  bill,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated  two  principal  objec- 
tions. 

He  objected  because  it  authorized  di- 
rect grants  under  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram which  would  be  more  than  $350 
million  above  the  President's  budget.  He 
also  criticized  the  section  of  the  bill 
which  would  require  that  all  the  funds 
appropriated  be  spent. 

Contrary  to  charges  by  the  opposition, 
this  administration  hats  advocated  and 
supported  Improved  programs  of  health 


care,  including  an  overall  increase  of  28 
percent  in  outlays  for  such  programs  as 
heart  and  cancer  research,  family  plan- 
ning, alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  and 
medical  aid  for  the  poor.  The  President's 
budget  called  for  a  substantial  increase 
for  the  Hill-Burton  program,  which  is 
widely  recognized  as  being  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  and  successful  programs 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Congress,  however,  has  called  for  the 
President  to  go  over  his  budget  to  the 
tune  of  $350  million  on  this  one  program, 
without  regard  to  the  overall  economic 
picture.  This  action  has  been  taken  at  a 
time  when  we  are  confronted  with  the 
necessity  to  hold  down  spending  to  fight 
Inflation,  and  when  we  su'e  also  facing  a 
deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  esti- 
mated at  between  $1.8  billion  and  $2.2 
billion.  If  trust  funds  were  taken  into 
consideration,  tiie  deficit  would  be  much 
higher. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  federal  system  of 
government,  only  the  Chief  Executive 
has  a  full  view  of  the  overall  financial 
picture.  Congress  should  support  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  stop  Inflation 
and  bring  stability  to  the  economy. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  many 
worthy  programs  that  need  funds,  unless 
we  take  steps  to  prevent  economic  chaos, 
the  appropriation  of  additional  amounts 
of  money  will  be  meaningless.  Fueled  by 
the  fires  of  inflation,  rising  construction 
and  operational  costs  can  quickly  eat 
up  any  additional  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  threat  that  increased 
Federal  spending  holds  for  the  econ- 
omy, I  find  it  difficult  to  vote  to  override 
the  President's  veto  for  another  rea- 
son. As  a  former  Governor  of  Oklahoma, 
I  have  an  appreciation  for  the  role  of 
the  Chief  Executive.  While  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  only  one  of  several  who  share 
responsibility  for  an  action,  it  is  the 
President  who  has  the  final  and  ultimate 
responsibility  for  what  happens  to  Uie 
country. 

In  this  instance,  I  feel  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  made  the  decision  that  is  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and 
I  cannot  In  good  conscience  vote  to  over- 
ride his  judgment  In  this  important  area. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  clos- 
ing the  debate  I  join  the  many  Senators 
who  have  paid  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH)  who  handled  the  conference 
on  the  matter  of  health  in  such  a 
splendid  manner.  He  Is  a  very  fitting  suc- 
cessor— and  this  is  praise — to  the  fine 
former  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hill)  .  His  leadership  and  respect  for  the 
whole  new  orientation  to  the  health  field 
have  characterized  the  movement  in  our 
country  in  recent  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

has  expired.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  question  Is,  Shall  the  bill 
pass,  the  objections  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding? The  yeas  and  nays  are  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^e  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  A  "yea"  vote  Is  a  jvote  to 
override.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  4  "yea" 
vote  is  a  vote  to  override. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  automitically 
called  for,  and  the  clerk  will  call  t  le  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerkj  caUed 
theroU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  tttat  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ikotjye) 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell)  are  necessarily  absentj 

I  fiuther  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Haws 
Inouyb).  and  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Russell)  would  each  vote 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  tl 
Senator     from     South     Dakota 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illneiss  and, 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay.' 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yjeas  76, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

(No.  197  Leg] 
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Aiken 

AUen 

Anderson 

Bavh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Bxirdlck 

Byrd.  V«. 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Feng 

Pulbrlght 

OoodeU 

Oore 


Allott 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dole 


Dodd 

Inouye 


Gravel 

Gumey 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HollAnd 

Holllngs 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

l«ng 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

Mat  bias 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU  Young. 

Mondale  Young. 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS— 19 

Goldwater 

Grtffln 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Jordan,  Idaho 

MUler 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING— 5 


Murphy 

Mu^e 

Pastore 

PearsoE 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlio 

Randoli  ih 

Rlblcofl 

Sch  welder 

Scott 

Smith,  til. 

Sparkm^n 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tydlngi 

WiUlair  s 


Yarborc  ugh 


N  Dak. 
phlo 


Saxbe 

Smith,  ilalne 
Thurmond 
Tower 
WUllan^.  Del. 


Mundt 

Nelson 


Russell 


N.J. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  C>n  this 
vote  there  are  76  yeas  and  19  nayi .  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
bill,  on  reconsideration,  is  passiid,  the 
objections  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

[Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate and  the  galleries  will  be  in  order. 
Senators  who  are  retiring  will  please  do 
so  quietly. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest not  only  that  we  have  ordei  in  the 
Senate,  but  I  request  that  the  Chair 
again  instruct  the  galleries  as  to  the 
Rules  of  the  Senate  in  respect  ]  to  the 
conduct  of  visitors  in  the  galleries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Persons 
in  the  galleries  will  be  quiet,  aitd  will 
not  indicate  their  reactions  to  pfoceed 
ings  on  the  floor. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  express  my  deep  personal  grati- 
tude to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvns)  for  his  more 
than  generous  remarks  toward  me.  It 
has  been  a  great  privilege  to  work  with 
him  on  this  Health  Committee  for  12 
years,  as  we  have  worked  together  in 
harmony  and  agreement  most  of  the 
time,  to  try  to  achieve  better  health  care 
facilities  for  the  Americsm  people.  The 
Senator's  remarks  were  more  than 
generous. 

I  thank  all  of  the  members  of  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee  for 
their  diligent  work  and  attendance  as 
members  of  the  Health  subcommittee 
in  the  long  and  arduous  negotiations 
with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  was  great  cooperation  by  both 
parties;  it  was  a  bipartisan  approach. 
I  think  we  have  the  best  hospitalization 
bill  in  the  history  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  I  am  grateful.  Had  it  not  been 
for  that  cooperation,  we  could  not  have 
had  this  bUl. 

tXAVZ  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
excused  from  attendance  in  the  Senate 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  12858)  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  funds  awarded  to  the 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  by 
a  judgment  entered  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  against  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16916) 
making  appropriations  for  the  OfiQce 
of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  N.ATCHER.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Hull,  Mr.  Casey.  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Mi- 
chel, Mr.  Shriver,  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  17825) 
to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  and  for  other 
pmrposes,  in  which  It  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  17825)  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


THE  POSTAL  REORGANIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
913  S   3842 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
bill  (S.  3842)  to  improve  and  modernize 
the  postal  service,  to  reorganize  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

PBTVILECE   or   THE    ITOOB 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  staff  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Charles  N.  Woodruff,  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  floor  during  further 
proceedings  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PItOCEDDRE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
can  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I 
wonder  whether  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  committee  can 
give  the  Senate  any  idea  as  to  what  may 
be  forthcoming  in  the  way  of  amend- 
ments, in  time  limitations,  and  the  like, 
so  that  we  could  govern  ourselves  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
interested  in  trying  to  move  along  as 
rapidly  as  the  body  is  willing  this  evening 
on  the  pending  amendments.  We  are  not 
sxire  that  all  amendments  that  Senators 
have  in  mind  have  been  made  known  to 
us  yet  for  estimate  purposes  on  the  time. 
We  have  a  1-hour  time  limit  by  unan- 
imous consent  on  all  amendments  except 
the  Fannin  amendment,  which  involves 
the  right-to-work  issue.  We  would  hope 
that  with  this  limitation  and  with  an 
understanding  that  we  have  discussed 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  it  would 
still  be  possible  to  go  through  all  the 
amendments  and  to  final  passage  late 
this  evening.  A  number  of  Members  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  that,  if  it  be- 
comes possible.  Obviously,  many  things 
stand  in  the  way  of  it. 

But  that  would  be  the  intention  of  the 
floor  managers  of  the  bill,  if  that  is  the 
will  of  the  Senate.  We  intend  to  move 
right  along  this  evening  with  a  minimum 
of  interruption,  in  the  hope  that  we 
might  finish  the  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  with  maximum 
relevancy. 

Mr.  McGEE.  With  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania's  editorial  comment. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  1,  TO  MONDAY, 
JULY  6. 1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
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sage  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  671. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolution  671, 
which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativea 
{the  Senate  concun-ing) .  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  July  1.  1970, 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Monday,  July  6,  1970. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  671)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


THE  POSTAL  REORGANIZA'nON  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3842)  to  improve  and 
modernize  the  postal  service,  to  reorga- 
nize the  Post  Office  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

PRIVILEGE    OF   THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  COOK.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  a  member  of  my  staff  on  the  floor 
during  the  course  of  the  proceedings  on 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff,  Mr.  W.  R.  Haley,  remain  on 
the  floor  during  these  proceedings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
that  he  would  like  to  submit  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment  as 
follows : 

Add,  a  new  paragraph  (6)  to  subsection  610 
(b)  to  read  as  follows : 

"(6)  title  VII  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  78  Stat.  263,  et  seq.,  notwithstanding 
section  701  (b)  (1)  of  said  Title  vn." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  the  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  S.  3842.  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  has  an  ex- 
tremely serious  defect.  This  bill  does  not 
insure  implementation  of  the  Federal 
policy  prohibiting  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex  or  national  origin.  While  sec- 
tion 510  of  S.  3842  makes  applicable  the 
policy  on  nondiscrimination  In  these 
areas  via  5  U.S.C.  7151,  it  also  states  that 
this  shall  not  apply  to  the  postal  service 
"unless  expressly  made  so  applicable"; 
5  U.S.C.  7151  provides  that  the  President 
shall  use  his  existing  authority  "to  carry 
out"  this  policy.  Therefore,  Executive 
Order  11478  dealing  with  equal  employ- 


ment opportimity  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, does  not  as  a  matter  of  positive 
law,  protect  postal  service  employees 
because  it  is  not  made  "expressly  applica- 
ble" to  the  postal  service  as  required  un- 
der S.  3842.  In  effect  the  civil  service 
regulations,  such  as  those  involving  in- 
spections, grievance  procedures,  and  ap- 
peals are  denied  to  postal  employees. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  in- 
tends to  leave  this  large  gap  in  employee 
protection  to  collective  bargaining,  or  to 
administrative  discretion,  administrative 
timing  and  administrative  action.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  Congress  should  clearly 
decree,  leaving  no  room  for  doubt,  that 
employees  of  the  postal  service  will  have 
the  same  rights,  spelled  out  both  in  law 
and  regulations,  as  other  classes  of  em- 
ployees have  against  employment  dis- 
crimination. I  propose,  therefore,  that 
section  510  of  S.  3842  be  amended  to  give 
postal  service  employees  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportimity  rights  provided  by 
title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
that  employees  in  private  industry  have 
beneflted  from  since  1964. 

Beside  its  application  to  racial  dis- 
crimination, one  of  the  primary  reasons 
for  this  proposed  amendment  is  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  classification  as 
it  applies  to  many  of  the  women  post- 
mistresses, who  carry  high  civil  service 
ratings  within  the  postal  system.  It 
would  eliminate  in  this  independent 
postal  service  the  idea  of  negotiation  or 
arbitration  of  equal  rights  for  male  and 
female  employees  within  the  new  postal 
system. 

I  would  hope,  for  those  who  have  had 
the  experience  of  arbitration,  that  they 
would  not  want  to  arbitrate  a  matter 
dealing  with  discrimination  as  applied  to 
male  and  female  employees  of  the  new 
postal  service. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Has  the  Senator  any 
idea  or  evidence  that  this  was  written 
this  way  in  the  bill  with  purpose  or 
whether  it  was — as  I  believe — ^just  an 
oversight  which,  hopefully,  the  Senator's 
amendment  will  correct? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  must  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  hope  it  was  an  oversight.  When  I 
submitted  It  to  them,  they  said  there 
might  be  some  administrative  problems. 
But  if  there  are  some  administrative 
problems,  where  they  want  to  discrimi- 
nate against  women  as  against  the  posi- 
tion of  men  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, then  they  ought  to  be  able  to  solve 
them  very  easily. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  we 
should  write  the  legislation  the  way  we 
believe  it  should  be  and  let  them  worry 
about  the  administrative  problems  when 
and  if  they  occur. 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes. 

PHIVrLEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Dale  Schae- 
fer,  my  staff  assistant,  may  be  on  the 
fioor  during  the  course  of  these  proceed- 
ings.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  staff  assist- 
ant may  remain  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  the  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
add  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  the  reason  why  this  was 
not  in  the  original  bill  is  that  a  techni- 
cal question  was  raised  about  the  new 
collective  bargaining  processes  and  how 
it  might  affect  postal  employees  and  the 
freedom  to  bargain.  We  have  had  consul- 
tations on  the  matter,  and  we  believe 
that  there  is  merit  in  the  proposal.  But 
in  order  to  legitimatize  it,  we  felt,  like- 
wise, that  there  should  be  a  rollcall 
vote  on  it  at  this  time.  Therefore,  I  add 
my  plaudits  to  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
to  achieve  this  goal. 

Wyoming  happens  to  be  a  State  which 
has  pioneered  in  women's  suffrage  and 
equal  rights  for  women.  It  is  an  ele- 
mentary, fundamental  principle  in  our 
outlook  there  in  the  West.  I  intend  to 
support  this  declaration  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
distinguished  chairman  in  saying  that 
this  is  a  very  fine  amendment  and  should 
be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  now  yielded  back? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  All  time  on  the  amendment 
has  now  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  and,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  93, 
naysO,  as  follows: 


(No.  198  Leg. 

YKAS— 93 

Aiken 

CTook 

Gravel 

AUen 

Cooper 

Grtffln 

Allott 

Cotton 

Gumey 

Anderson 

Cranston 

Hansen 

Baker 

Curtis 

Harris 

Bayh 

Dole 

Hart 

Bellmon 

Domlnlck 

Hartke 

Bennett 

Eagleton 

Hatfield 

Bible 

Eastland 

Holland 

Boggs 

Eaiender 

Holllngs 

Brooke 

Ervln 

Hruska 

Burdlck 

Fannin 

Hughes 

Byrd,  Va. 

Pong 

Jackson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Pulbrlght 

Javlte 

Cannon 

Goldwater 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Case 

OoodeU 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Church 

Oore 

Kennedy 
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Long 

Magnviaon 

Mansfield 

MathUis 

McCleUAii 

McGe« 

McGoveru 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Murphy 

MusUe 


Dodd 

Inouye 

McCarthy 


Packwood 

Pastor* 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxnilre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Sax  be 

Schw«lker 

Scott 

Smith.  Malno 

Smith,  m. 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTDJO — 7 

MetcaH  Ru«4b11 

Mundt 

Nelson 
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Spar  unan 
Spong 
Sten:ils 
Stev(  ns 
Syml  ngton 
Tain  adge 
Thui  mond 
Tow«r 
Tydl  igs 
Willi  ims.  N.J. 
WUll  wns,  Del. 
Yartiorough 
Young.  N.  Dak. 
Youl  IS.  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Cook's  amendment  w  as  agreed 

Several  Senators  addressed  llhe  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  p  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

S»R1VI1.ECE    or    THX    rLOOi 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  isk  unan- 
imous consent  that  Roberta  Hilman.  my 
legislative  assistant,  have  the  p  rivilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  considerat  on  of  this 
measure.  I  am  leaving  for  a  NATO  meet- 
ing at  Brussels.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PKTVtL£GE    or   TKI    FLOOl 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Prank  Cum  aaings.  my 
administrative  assistant,  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  of  tie  Senate 
during  the  discussions  on  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ifik  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).    The    amendmeni     will    be 

stated.  ^  ^    ^. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  state  the 

amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  'Mr. 
CR.'^NSTON>.  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  a  fact 
that  if  the  substitute  is  amended,  no 
amendment  to  It  will  he  aftez  its  adop- 
tion? ,^    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  is  it  a  fa:t  that  no 
amendment  may  be  proposed  I  o  the  sub- 
stitute until  all  time  has  exp  red  for  it 
under  the  unanimous  consent  J. greement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  I  wish  to 
serve  notice  that  I  will  offer  i  .n  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  f urth  er  reading 
of  the  8unendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objectioh,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
\n  the  Record  Is  as  follows : 


TITLE  1— POSTAL  R»OROANIZATION 

POSTAL   POUCT 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  The  poetal  service  of  the 
United  Statee  shall  be  c^>erated  as  a  basic  and 
fundamental  communications  service  pro- 
vided to  the  people  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  Postal 
Service  established  under  section  102  of  this 
title  shall  have  as  Its  basic  function  the 
obligation  to  provide  a  postal  system  adapted 
to  the  needs  ol  all  the  people  and  designed 
to  bind  the  Nation  together  by  facllltaUng 
the  prompt,  reliable,  elficlent  and  economical 
transmittal  of  personal,  educational,  literary. 
and  business  conmiunlcatlona.  It  shall  pro- 
vide such  service  to  {satrons  in  all  areas  and 
shall  render  public  services  to  all  commu- 
nities. The  costs  of  establishing  or  maintain- 
ing the  postal  service  shall  not  be  appor- 
tioned In  such  a  way  as  to  Impair  the  overall 
value  of  such  service  to  the  people. 

(b)  As  an  employer,  the  Postal  Service 
shall  achieve  and  maintain  compensation 
for  its  officers  and  employees  comparable 
to  the  rates  and  types  of  compensation  paid 
m  major  Industries  In  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  It  shall 
place  particular  emphasis  upon  opportvml- 
tles  for  career  advancement  lor  all  officers 
and  employees  and  the  achievement  of  worth- 
while and  satisfying  careers  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Postal  rates  shall  be  established  to  ap- 
portion the  costs  of  all  postal  operations  to 
all  users  of  the  mall  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis. 

(d)  In  determining  all  policies  for  poeul 
service,  the  Poetal  Service  shall  give  the 
highest  consideration  to  the  requirement 
for  the  most  expeditious  collection,  trans- 
portation, and  delivery  of  important  letter 
mall. 

(e)  In  selecting  modes  of  transportation, 
the  Postal  Service  shall  give  highest  con- 
sideration to  the  expeditious  and  economical 
delivery  of  mall  and  a  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  mall  business  to  carriers  pro- 
viding similar  modes  of  transportation 
services.  Modem  methods  of  transporting 
mall  by  contalnerlzatlon  and  programs  de- 
signed to  achieve  overnight  transportation 
of  Important  letter  mall  to  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  shall  be  a  primary  goal  of  postal 
operations. 

(f)  In  planning  and  building  new  postal 
facilities,  the  Postal  Service  shall  emphasize 
the  need  for  plants  and  equipment  designed 
to  create  desirable  working  conditions  for 
officers  and  employees,  a  maximum  degree 
of  convenience  for  efficient  postal  service, 
proper  access  to  existing  and  future  air  and 
surface  transportation  facilities,  and  control 
of  costs. 

SJEVISION  or  TTTLX  3«,  trNrTED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  102.  Title  39,  United  States  Code.  Is 
r-vlsed  and  reenacted  and  the  sections  there- 
of may  be  cited  as  "39  U.S.C.  (  ".  aa 
follows : 

•TITLE  39.— THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 
Chapter  Sec. 

"1.  Gekeral    Phovisions 101 

"2.  Personnel    201 

"4.  Sekvices *01 

"6.  Mail    Mattek Wl 

"8.  Transportation  o»  Mails 801 

■'10.  Finance 1001 

"12.  RATES  and  Ratemakino 1201 

"14.  Private  Carriage  of  Letters 1401 

"16.  Miscellaneous 1601 

"Chapter  1.— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

•'Sec. 

"101.  Definitions. 
"102.  United  States  Postal  Service 
"103.  Postmaster  General  and  Deputy  Post- 
master General. 

■104.  Seal. 

'105.  Assistant  Postmasters  General. 

'106.  Judicial  Officer. 


"107.  Delegation  of  Authority. 

"108   The  Commission  on  Postal  Costs  and 

Revenues. 
"109.  Procedures  of  the  Commission. 
"110.  Advisory  Council. 
"111.  General  Powers  of  the  Postal  Service. 
"112.  Cooperation    with    other    Government 

agencies. 
"113.  Suits  by  and  against  the  Poetal  Service. 
"114.  Application  of  other  laws. 
"115.  Annual  reports. 
"116.  Reservation  of  powers. 
•117.  Labor  protection  under  Postal  Service 

leases. 
"§  101.  DeflnitUons. 
"As  used  In  this  title — 
"  'Postal  Service'  means  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  established  by  section  102  of 
this  UUe. 

"  'Postmaster  General"  means  the  operating 
head  of  the  Postal  Service  as  specified  In  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  title. 

"  'Commission'  means  the  Commission  on 
Postal  Costs  and  Revenues  established  by  sec- 
tion 108  of  this  title 

"  'Conmilssloners'  means  the  members  at 
the  Commission  on  Postal  Costs  and  Reve- 
nues. 

"  'Postal  Rate  Board"  and  'Board'  mean  the 
Postal  Rate  Board  established  by  section 
1251  of  this  title. 

"  'Board  members'  means  the  members  of 
the  Postal  Rate  Board. 

"The  Post  Office  Department  Is  reorganized 
as  an  Independent  establishment  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  known  as 
the  United  States  Poetal  Service. 
"I  103.  Postmaster  General  and  Deputy  Post 
master  General 
"The  operating  head  of  the  Postal  Service 
is  a  Postmaster  General  appointed  as  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  108  of 
this  title.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  the  Postmaster  General  Is  vested  with 
the  functions  of  all  subordinate  officers  and 
agencies  of  the  Postal  Service.  The  alternate 
operating  head  of  the  Postal  Service  Is  a 
Deputy  Postmaster  General  appointed  as 
specified  In  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  section  108 
of  this  title. 

"§  104.  Seal 

"The  seal  of  the  Postal  Service,  filed  by  the 
Postmaster  Genera!  In  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte,  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed,  shall  be  affixed  to  all  ccmmlsslons  of 
officers  of  the  Postal  Service  and  used  to 
authenticate  records  of  the  Postal  Service. 
"I  105.  .Assistant  Postmasters  General 

■The  Postmaster  General  shall  appoint 
such  number  of  assistant  postmasters  gen- 
eral as  he  considers  appropriate,  one  of 
whom,  to  be  designated  as  the  General  Coun- 
sel, shall  be  the  legal  officer  of  the  Postal 
Service. 
"5  106.  Judicial  Officer 

"A  Judicial  Officer,  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission, shall  perform  such  quasi -Judicial 
duties,  not  Inconsistent  with  chapter  12  of 
this  title,  as  the  Commission  may  designate. 
He  shall  be  the  agency  for  the  purposes  of 
the  requirements  of  chapter  5  of  title  5, 
to  the  extent  that  functions  are  delegated 
to  him  by  the  Commission. 
"J  107.  Delegation  of  Authority 

"The  Postmaster  General  may  delegate  to 
any  subordinate  officer,  employee,  or  agency 
of  the  Postal  Service,  with  or  without  power 
of  redelegatlon,  such  as  the  functions  vested 
m  him  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  title.  In  any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Postal  Service  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

"5  108.  The  Commission  on  Postal  Costs  and 
Revenues 

"(a)  A  Commission  on  Postal  Costs  and 
Revenues  Is  established,  consisting  of  eleven 
members  as  provided  for  In  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
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point  nine  members  of  the  Commission.  Not 
more  than  five  presldentlally  appointed  Com- 
missioners shall  be  from  the  same  political 
party.  The  President  may  remove  Commis- 
sioners appointed  under  this  paragraph  only 
for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeas- 
ance In  office.  The  Commissioners  shall  be 
chosen  to  represent  the  public  interest  gen- 
erally and  not  as  representatives  of  specific 
interests  connected  with  the  Postal  Service. 

"(2)  The  terms  of  the  presldentlally  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  shall  be  nine  years 
except  that — 

"(A)  the  terms  of  nine  Commissioners  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  the  appointment, 
one  at  the  end  of  one  year,  one  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  one  at  the  end  of  three  years,  one 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  one  at  the  end  of  six  years,  one  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
eight  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  nine  years 
following  the  appointment  of  the  first  of 
them:  and 

"(B)  any  Commissioner  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(c)  (1)  The  presldentlally  appointed  Com- 
missioners shall  appoint  and  have  discre- 
tionary power  to  remove  a  tenth  member  of 
the  Commission  who  shall  serve  as  Post- 
master General.  The  Postmaster  General, 
who  shall  have  such  terms  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  presldentlally  appointed  Commission- 
ers, shall  be  a  voting  member  of  the  Com- 
mission except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title. 

"(2)  The  presldentlally  ^pointed  Com- 
missioners and  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
appoint  and  shall  have  discretionary  power 
to  remove  an  additional  member  of  the  Com- 
mission who  shall  serve  as  Deputy  Post- 
master General  for  such  term  as  the  presl- 
dentlally appointed  Commissioners  and  the 
Postmaster  General  may  fix.  The  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  shall  be  a  voting  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  title. 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  each  presldentlally  apptolnted  Com- 
missioner shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  910.000  per  annum  and  $300  for  each 
meeting  of  the  Commission  he  attends,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  30  meetings  per  year.  Their 
compensation  shall  be  subject  to  adjust- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  chapter  11. 
title  2.  In  addition,  they  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expense 
Incurred  lu  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Commission. 

"(e)  (1)  The  presldentlally  appointed  Com- 
missioners shall  fix  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion of  the  Postmaster  General  and  Deputy 
Postmaster  General. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  direct  and  con- 
trol the  expenditures  of  the  Postal  Service, 
review  the  practices  and  ptoUcles  of  the  Post- 
al Service,  and  perform  other  functions  and 
duties  Imposed  on  It  by  this  title. 

"(f>  Vacancies  In  the  Commission,  as  long 
as  there  are  sufficient  members  to  form  a 
quorum,  shall  not  Impair  the  powers  of  the 
Coounlsslon  under  this  title. 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  act  upon  ma- 
jority vote  of  those  members  who  are  present, 
and  any  six  members  present  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness by  the  Commission,  except — 

"(1)  In  the  appointment  or  removal  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  and  in  setting  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Postmaster  General  and 
Deputy  Postmaster  General,  a  favorable  vote 
of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  presldentlally 
appointed  Commissioners  in  office  shall  be 
required; 

"(2)  In  the  appointment  or  removal  of  the 
Deputy  Postmaster  General,  a  favorable  vote 
of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  members  In 
office  from  among  the  members  serving  as 


Postmaster  General  and  the  presldentlally 
appointed  Commissioners  shall  be  required; 
and 

"(3)  as  otherwise  provide  In  this  title. 

"(h)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  may  concurrently  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  but  the  presldentlally  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  may  hold  any  other 
non-Federal  office  or  employment  not  Incon- 
sistent with  their  duties  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 
"§109.  Procedures  of  the  Commission 

"The  Commission  may  delegate  any  of  its 
powers  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  in  accordance  with  niles  or  regula- 
tions adopted  by  It.  The  Commission  may  es- 
tablish such  committees  of  the  Commission, 
and  delegate  such  powers  to  any  commit- 
tee, as  the  Commission  determines  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  Its  functions  and  duties. 
Delegations  to  officers,  employees,  or  commit- 
tees shall  not  be  Inconsistent  with  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title;  such  delegations  shall 
not  relieve  the  CommiSBlon  of  full  responsl- 
blUty  for  the  carrying  out  of  Its  duties  and 
functions;  and  any  such  delegations  shall  be 
revocable  by  the  Commission  in  Its  exclusive 
Judgment. 
"I  110.  Advisory  Council 

"(a)  There  shall  be  a  Poetal  Service  Ad- 
visory Council,  of  which  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  be  the  Chairman  and  the  Dep- 
uty Postmaster  General  shall  be  the  Vice 
Chairman.  The  Advisory  Council  shall  have 
eleven  additional  members  apfMlnted  by  the 
President.  He  shall  appoint  as  such  members 
(1)  fotir  persons  from  among  persons  nomi- 
nated by  those  labor  organizations  recog- 
nized as  collective-bargaining  representa- 
tives for  employees  of  the  I*ostal  Service  In 
one  or  more  collective-bargaining  units,  (2) 
four  persons  as  representatives  of  major  mall 
users  (Including  as  major  mall  users  mailers 
of  moderate  amounts  of  personal  first  class 
mail),  and  (3)  three  persons  as  representa- 
tives of  the  public  at  large.  All  such  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
years  except  that,  of  those  first  appointed, 
two  of  the  members  representative  of  labor 
organizations  and  two  of  the  members  repre- 
sentative of  such  major  mall  users  and  one 
member  representing  the  public  at  large 
shall  be  appointed  for  one  year  terms.  Any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(b)  The  Commission  and  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  consult  with  and  receive  the 
advice  of  the  Advisory  CouncU  regarding 
poetal  rates  and  services  and  compensation 
of  employees. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  Ootmcil  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  at  large  shall  receive 
for  each  meeting  of  the  Board  compensation 
at  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  salary  provided 
by  law  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 
All  members  of  the  Coumcil  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expense  In  attending  meetings  of  the  Coun- 
cU. 
"I  111.  General  powers  of  the  Postal  Service 

"The  Poetal  Service  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing general  powers: 

"  ( 1 )  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  its  official  name; 

"(2)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  rei>eal  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary 
to  accomplish   the  objectives  of  this  title; 

"(3)  to  enter  Into  and  perform  contracts, 
executive  Instruments,  and  determine  the 
character  of,  and  necessity  for,  its  expendi- 
tures; 

"(4)  to  determine  and  keep  Is  own  system 
of  accounts  and  the  forms  and  contents  of 
Its  contracts  and  other  business  doctiments, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  title; 

"(S)  to  acquire  in  any  lawful  manner  such 
personal  or  real  property,  or  any  Interest 
therem,  as  It  deems  necessary  or  convenient 


in  the  transaction  of  its  business,  and  to 
hold,  maintain,  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  such  property  or  any  Interest  therein; 
and  to  provide  services  in  connection  there- 
with and  charge  therefor; 

"(6)  to  construct,  operate,  lease,  and 
maintain  buUdlngs,  facilities,  equipment, 
and  other  improvements  on  any  property 
owned  or  controlled  by  It,  including,  with- 
out limitation,  any  property  or  Interest 
therein  transferred  to  It  under  section  1002 
of  this  title; 

"(7)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices or  property,  real  or  personal,  as  It  deems 
necessary  or  convenient  in  the  transaction 
of  Its  business; 

"(8)  to  settle  and  compromise  claims  by 
or  against  It; 

"  (9)  to  exercise,  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  the  right  of  eminent  domain  for  the 
furtherance  of  Its  official  purposes;  and  to 
have  the  priority  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bank- 
rupt, insolvent,  and  decedents'  estates;  and 

"(10)  to  have  all  other  powers  Incidental, 
necessary,  or  appropriate  to  the  carrying  on 
of  Its  functions  or  the  exercise  of  its  specific 
powers. 

■"5  112.  Cooperation  with  other  Government 
agencies 
"Executive  agencies  and  independent 
establishments  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tions 104  and  105  of  title  6  and  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  are  authorized  to  fur- 
nish goods,  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
and  personal  and  nonpersonal  services  to  the 
Postal  Service,  and  the  Postal  Service  Is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  such  goods,  property,  and 
services  to  them.  The  furnishing  of  goods, 
property,  and  services  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions, Including  relmbursablllty,  as  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  head  of  the  agency 
or  establishment  concerned  shall  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

"§  113.  Suits    by    and    against    the    Postal 
Service 

"  (a)  The  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  original  but  not  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
over  all  actions  brought  by  or  against  the 
Postal  Service.  Any  action  brought  in  a  State 
court  to  which  the  Postal  Service  Is  a  party 
may  be  removed  to  the  United  States  district 
court  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  89  of 
title  28. 

■(b)  The  provisions  of  title  28  relating  to 
service  of  process,  venue,  and  limitations  of 
time  for  bringing  action  in  suits  in  which  the 
United  States,  its  officers  or  employees  are 
parties,  and  the  rules  of  procedure  adopted 
under  title  28  for  suits  In  which  the  United 
States,  Its  officers  or  employees  are  parties, 
shall  apply  in  like  manner  to  suits  in  which 
the  Postal  Service,  Its  officers,  or  employees 
are  parties. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  chapter  171  and  all 
other  provisions  of  title  28  relating  to  tort 
claims  shall  apply  to  tort  claims  arising  out 
of  activities  of  the  Postal  Service. 

"(d)  The  Department  of  Justice  shall 
furnish  the  Postal  Service  such  legal  repre- 
sentation as  It  may  require  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 112  of  this  title,  but  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Attorney  General  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice may  employ  attorneys  by  contract  or 
otherwise  to  conduct  lltlg^atlon  brought  by  or 
against  the  Postal  Service  or  Its  officers  or 
employees  in  matters  affecting  the  Postal 
Service. 
"{  114.  Application  of  other  laws 

"No  Federal  law  dealing  with  public, 
United  States  or  Federal  contracts,  property, 
works,  officers,  employees,  or  funds.  Including 
the  provisions  of  chapters  6  and  7  of  title  5, 
shall  apply  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  Postal  Service  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  title  eind  except  Insofar  as  such 
laws  remain  in  force  as  rules  or  regulations 
of  the  Postal  Service,  but  the  foUowing  pro- 
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visions   of   law    shall    apply 

Service '  i_ 

"(1)  sections  3333  and  553  2.  and  chapters 
71  (Employee  Policies)  and  73  (SultabUlty, 
Security  and  Conduct  of  EnDloyees)  of  title 
5  except  that  no  regiUatlon  fesued  pursuant 
to  such  chapters  shall  applf  to  the  Postal 
Service  unless  expressly  made  so  applicable; 

"(3)  all  provisions  of  tltlejlB  dealing  with 
the  Postal  Service,  the  malls      "■  ^ 
officers  or  employees; 

••(3)    the  following  provlsl  )ns  of  title  40: 

•sections  258a-a58e  (condemnation  pro- 
ceedings) ; 

•sections  270a-270e  (know^  as  the  Miller 
Act); 

•sections  276a-276a-7  (kno^  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act) ; 

•section  276c  (wage  paynents  of  certain 
contractors) ; 

•chapter  5  (the  Contra4t  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act) ;  and 

•chapter  15  (the  Govern^nent  Losses  in 
Shipment  Act); 

••(4)    the  following  provis  ons  of  title  41, 
sections  35-45  (the  Walsh -H« aley  Act) .  chap 
ter  6  (the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965) ;  r 

"(5)  section  2000d.  2000< -1— 2000d-4  of 
title 42  (title  VI.  the  Civil  Rlgbts  Act  of  1964) 

"(6)  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1984,  78  Stat.  253.  et  seq.,  lotwlthstandlng 
section  701(b)  (1)   of  said  tl^e  VII." 

"5  115.  Annual  reports 

"The  Postmaster  General 
annual  report  to  the  Commission  concern 
ing  the  operations  of  the  Pcstal  Service  un- 
der this  title.  Upon  approval  "  '  ' 
mailing  such  changes  as  It 


shall  render  an 


thereof,  or  after 
^ _  wnsiders  appro- 
priate, the  Comml^lon  shall  transmit  such 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
••J  116.  Reservation  of  powers 

"Congress  reserves  the  jower  to  alter, 
amend  or  repeal  any  or  all  of  the  sections  of 
this  title,  but  no  such  altera!  ion.  amendment 
or  repeal  shall  operate  to  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  any  contract  made  bj  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice under  any  power  confer  ed  by  this  title. 
"i  117.  Labor  protection  imder  Postal  Service 
leas«s 

"(a)  A  lease  agreement  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice for  rent  of  net  interior  s  jace  In  excess  of 
five  thousand  square  feet  in  any  building  or 
facility,  or  part  of  a  building  or  facility,  to  be 
occupied  for  purposes  of  th  e  Postal  Service 
shall  Include  a  provision  tha ;  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  In  t>e 
modification,  alteration, 
decoration,  or  other  ImpDvement  of  the 
building  or  space  covered  b;r  the  agreement, 
or  improvement  at  the  site  of  such  bxniding 
or  faculty,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  not  less 
than  those  prevaUlng  for  sir  lilar  work  In  the 
locality  as  determined  by  ;he  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  section  276a  of  title  40.  — '— 
to  section  1  of  the  Davls-Bicon  Act 

•(b)  The  Postal  Service  and  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  labor 
standards  enforcement  under  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950,  title  5.  ap- 
pendix, and  regulations  for 
subcontractors  under  sectlo!  1 
shall  apply  to  the  work  und  >r  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  to  direct  tt  e  cancellation  of 
the  lease  agreement  referrec 
(a I  of  this  section 
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"207.  Prohibition  of  political  influence. 
"208.  Organizations  of  supervisory  personnel. 
"209.  Seniority  of  rural  carriers. 
■Subchapter  II — Emplotxe-Manaoemknt 
Relations 

"221.  Definition. 

•222.  Applicability  of  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 
"223.  Bargaining  units. 
"224.  Recognition  of  labor  organizations. 
•'225.  Elections. 
"226.  Deductions  of  dues. 
"227.  Collective-bargaining  agreements. 
••228.  Labor  disputes. 
"229.  Suits. 

"230.  Labor-management  reporting  and  dis- 
closure. 
•SUBCHAPTER    I— GENERAL   PROVISIONS 
••§201.  Appointments  and  promotions 

•'(a)  The  Postal  Service  may  appoint  and 
promote  such  officers,  attorneys,  agents,  and 
employees  and  vest  them  with  such  powers 
and  duties  as  It  deems  necessary.  Officers 
and  employees  of  the  Postal  Service  shall 
be  in  the  postal  career  service,  which  shall 
be  a  part  of  the  civil  service.  Such  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  procedures  established  by  the  Postal 
Service.  The  Postal  Service  shall  establish 
procedures,  subject  to  subchapter  11  of  this 
chapter,  to'  assure  Its  employees  of  meaning- 
ful opportunities  for  promotion  and  career 
development  and  to  assure  its  employees  full 
protecUon  of  their  employment  rights  by 
guaranteeing  them  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  on  adverse  actions,  with  representa- 
tives of  their  own  choosing.  Subject  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  provisions 
of  chapter  75  of  title  5  shall  apply  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Service  except  to  the 
extent  of  any  Inconsistency  with — 

•■(1)  the  provisions  of  any  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  negotiated  on  behalf  of 
and  applicable  to  them,  or 

"(2)  procedures  established  by  the  Post«ri 
Service  and  approved  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  may  hire  execu- 
tives '  long-term  employment  contracU 
when  --  c  ^sary.  Notwithstanding  any  such 
contract,  me  Postal  Service  may  at  Its  dis- 
cretion and  at  any  time  remove  any  execu- 
tive employee.  Removal,  however,  shall  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  contract  rights  of 
the  person  removed. 

"(C)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  any  provision  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  negotiated 
under  subchapter  II  of  this  chapter,  the 
provisions  of  title  5  relating  to  a  preference 
eligible',  as  that  term  Is  defined  under  sec- 
tion 2108(3)  of  title  5.  as  those  provisions 
may  from  time  to  time  be  amended,  shall 
apply  to  an  applicant  for  appointment  in 
the  Postal  Service  In  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  required  for  an 
applicant  for  appointment  to  a  pKMitlon  in 
the  competitive  service  under  title  5  and 
shall  apply  to  an  employee  of  the  Postal 
Service  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  if  the  employee  were 
in  the  competitive  service  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  Without  compromising 
its  basic  mission,  the  Postal  Service  shall 
pursue  an  employment  policy  designed  to 
extend  opportunity  to  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  handicapped. 

"(2)  Employees  of  the  Postal  Service  shall 
be  covered  by  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of 
title  5,  relating  to  compensation  for  work 
injuries,  as  that  subchapter  may  from  time 
to  time  be  amended. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  sections  5533,  5535, 
and  5536  of  title  5,  and  any  other  provision 
of  law,  an  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government,  Is  eligible  to 
serve  and  receive  the  compensation  both  as 
such  officer,  agent,  or  employee  and  as  offi- 
cer, agent,  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service 
other  than  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 


"J  202.  Oath  of  office 

"Before  entering  upon  their  duties  and 
before  receiving  any  salary,  the  members  of 
the  Commission  and  all  persons  employed  by 
the  Postal  Service  shall  take  and  subscribe 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 

"I ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 

that  I  win  support  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  against  all  ene- 
mies, foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that 
I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without  ^ny 
mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion; 
and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about 
to  enter." 

A  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths  by 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  including 
section  2903  of  title  5,  or  of  a  State  or  terri- 
tory, or  an  officer,  civil  or  military,  holding 
a  commission  under  the  United  States  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service  des- 
ignated by  the  Postmaster  General  may  ad- 
minister and  certify  the  oath  or  affirmation. 
••§  203.  Employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment 
"(a)  Employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment on  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
shall  remain  employees  of  the  Postal  Service 
under  the  terms  of  this  title.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  inapplicable  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  the  Deputy  Postmaster 
General,  the  Assistant  Poetmasters  General 
and  General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, but  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
make  such  persons  Ineligible  for  employment 
by  the  Postal  Service. 

"(b)  Sick  and  annual  leave,  and  compen- 
satory time  of  such  employees  whether  ac- 
crued prior  to  or  after  commencement  of 
operations  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  obli- 
gations of  the  Postal  Service  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Compensation,  benefits,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  In  effect 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  whether  provided  by  statute  or  by 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment or  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  will  continue  to  apply  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Service,  until  changed 
by  the  Postal  Service,  in  accordance  with 
subchapter  II  of  this  chapter.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  206  of  this  title,  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  85.  and 
chapters  87  and  89  of  title  5.  shall  apply  to 
employees  of  the  Postal  Service,  unless  varied, 
added  to,  or  substituted  for  pursuant  to  this 
subsection.  No  variation,  addition,  or  substi- 
tution with  respect  to  fringe  benefits  shall 
result  In  a  program  of  fringe  benefits  which 
on  the  whole  is  less  favorable  to  the  employ- 
ees than  fringe  benefits  In  effect  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  and  as  to  employees 
for  whom  there  Is  a  collective-bargaining 
representative  no  such  variation,  addition  or 
substitution  shall  be  made  except  by  agree- 
ment between  the  collective-bargaining  rep- 
resentative and  the  Postal  Service. 

"(d)  Any  employee  of  the  United  States 
Poet  Office  I>epartment  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  shall  be  eligible  to  transfer,  at 
the  same  or  a  higher  grade,  to  any  position 
within  the  United  States  Government  which 
Is  open  and  for  which  such  employee  shall  be 
qualified.  The  Postal  Service  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  In  placing 
such  employees. 
"i  204.  Retirement  rights 

"Employees  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be 
covered  by  chapter  83  of  title  5  relating  to 
the  civil  service  retirement  program,  as  that 
chapter  may  from  time  to  time  be  amended. 
The  Postal  Service  shall  withhold  from  pay 
and  shall  pay  Into  the  ClvU  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund  tt>e  amount  speci- 
fied in  chapter  83  of  title  6.  The  Postal 
Service  upon  request  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  but  not  leas  frequently  than 
annually,  shall  pay  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
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mission  the  costs  reasonably  related  to  ad- 
ministration or  fund  activities  for  employees 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

"S  205.  Policy  on  compensation  and  benefits 
"It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Postal  Service 
to  maintain  compensation  and  benefits  for 
all  employees  on  a  standard  of  comparability 
to  the  compensation  and  benefits  paid  for 
comparable  levels  of  work  in  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy.  Such  policy  may  be  ap- 
plied on  an  area  basis.  In  which  event  the 
Postal  Service,  consistent  with  subchapter  II 
of  this  chapter  and  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  shall  define  the  boundaries  of 
any  such  wage  area.  It  shall  be  the  pwlicy 
of  the  Postal  Service  to  provide  adequate  and 
reasonable  differentials  in  rates  of  pay  be- 
tween employees  in  the  clerk  and  carrier 
grades  In  the  line  work  force  and  supervisory 
and  managerial  employees.  It  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  Postal  Service  to  pay  cost-of- 
living  allowances  to  employees  stationed  out- 
side the  continental  United  States  or  In 
Alaska  which  shall  be  not  less  than  the  cost- 
of-living  allowances  generally  applicable  un- 
der secUon  5941  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  for  employees  stationed  in  the 
same  area.  It  shall  be  the  pwUcy  of  the 
Postal  Service  to  provide  adequate  and  rea- 
sonable differentials  in  rates  of  pay  between 
employees  in  the  clerk  and  carrier  grades 
In  the  line  work  force  and  supervisory  and 
managerial  employees. 

"§206.  Terms  of  employment 

"(a)  Compensation,  benefits,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Postal  Service,  con- 
sistent with  subchapter  11  of  this  chapter, 
but  no  officer  or  employee  shall  be  paid  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  for 
level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

•■(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  have  the 
right  consistent  with  subchapter  II  of  this 
chapter  and  applicable  laws,  regulations,  and 
collective-bargaining  agreements — 

•'(1)  to  direct  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  in  the  performance  of  official  duties: 

"(2)  to  hire,  promote,  transfer,  assign  and 
retain  employees  in  positions  within  the 
Postal  Service,  and  to  suspend,  demote,  dis- 
charge, or  take  other  disciplinary  action 
against  employees: 

■•(3)  to  relieve  employees  from  duties  be- 
cause of  lack  of  work  or  for  other  legitimate 
reasons; 

"(4)  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  oper- 
ations entrusted  to  It; 

"(5)  to  determine  the  methods,  means, 
and  personnel  by  which  such  operations  are 
to  be  conducted;  and 

"(6)  to  take  whatever  actions  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  mission  In  situ- 
ations of  emergency. 

"(c)  No  Individual  who  is  a  member  of  a 
religious  sect,  or  division  thereof,  the  estab- 
lished and  traditional  tenets  or  teaching  of 
which  oppose  a  requirement  that  a  member 
of  such  sect  or  division  Join  or  financially 
support  any  labor  organization,  may  be  re- 
quired to  Join  or  financially  support  any 
labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment if  such  individual  pays  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  a  sum  equal  to  the 
Initiation  fees  and  periodic  dues  uniformly 
required  as  a  condition  of  acquiring  and  re- 
taining membership  in  a  labor  organization 
which  is  representative  of  the  employee  un- 
less said  Individual  and  said  labor  organiza- 
tion mutually  agree  upon  some  other  con- 
dition of  employment. 
"5  207.  Political  Infiuence;  prohibition 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  but  subject  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  each  appointment,  promotion,  as- 
signment, transfer,  or  designation,  interim  or 
otherwise,  of  an  officer  or  employee  in  the 
Postal  Service  (except  members  of  the  Com- 
mission) shall  be  made  without  regard  to  any 
recommendation  or  statement,  oral,  or  writ- 


ten, with  respect  to  any  person  who  requests, 
or  Is  under  consideration  for  such  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  assignment,  transfer,  or 
designation  made  by — 

"(1)  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  (including  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico); 

"(2)  any  elected  official  of  the  government 
of  any  State  (including  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico)  or  of  any  county,  city,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  such  State  or 
Commonwealth ; 

"(3)  any  offictsd  of  a  national  political 
party  or  of  a  political  party  of  any  State  (In- 
cluding the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico) , 
county,  city,  or  other  subdivision  of  such 
State  or  Commonwealth;  or 

"(4)  any  other  Individual  or  organization. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  but  subject  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  a  person  or  organization  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  Is  hereby  pro- 
hibited from  making  or  transmitting  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  or  to  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government,  any 
recommendation  or  statement,  oral  or  writ- 
ten, with  respect  to  any  person  who  requests, 
or  Is  under  consideration  for  any  such  ap- 
pointment, promotion,  assignment,  transfer, 
or  designation.  The  Postal  Service  and  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, subject  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  shall  not  solicit,  request,  consider,  or 
accept  any  such  recommendation  or  state- 
ment; and 

"(2)  shall  return  any  such  recommenda- 
tion or  statement.  If  written,  received  by 
him,  appropriately  marked  as  in  violation  of 
this  section,  to  the  person  or  organization 
making  or  transmitting  the  same. 

"(c)  A  person  who  requests,  or  Is  under 
consideration  for  any  such  appointment, 
promotion,  assignment,  transfer,  or  designa- 
tion is  hereby  prohibited  from  requesting  or 
soliciting  any  such  recommendation  or  state- 
ment from  any  person  or  organization  within 
the  purview  of  subparagraph  (1).  (2),  (3), 
or  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Any 
such  person  making  such  solicitation  or  re- 
quest, knowing  the  same  to  be  In  violation 
of  this  subsection.  Is  disqualified  for  the  ap- 
pointment, promotion,  assignment,  transfer, 
or  designation  concerned. 

"(d)  Each  employment  form  of  the  Postal 
Service  used  In  connection  with  any  such 
appointment,  promotion,  assignment,  trans- 
fer, or  designation  shall  contain  appropriate 
language  in  boldface  type  Informing  all  per- 
sons concerned  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. During  the  time  any  such  appointment, 
promotion,  assignment,  transfer,  or  designa- 
tion is  under  consideration,  appropriate 
notice  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  printed 
In  boldface  type  shall  be  posted  in  the  post 
office  concerned. 

'•(e)  This  section  shall  not  be  held  or  con- 
sidered to  prohibit — 

••(1)  the  solicitation,  acceptance,  and  con- 
sideration by  the  Postal  Service  or  any  au- 
thorized officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or 

••(2)  the  furnishing  and  transmission  to 
the  Postal  Service  or  such  authorized  officer 
or  employee  by  any  other  Individual  or 
organization 

of  any  statement  with  respect  to  a  person 
who  requests,  or  Is  under  consideration  for, 
appointment,  promotion,  assignment,  trans- 
fer, or  designation,  If — 

"(A)  the  statement  Is  furnished  pursuant 
to  a  request  or  requirement  of  the  Postal 
Service  and  consists  solely  of  evaluation  of 
the  work  performance,  ability,  aptitude,  and 
general  qualifications  of  an  employee  in  the 
Postal  Service  who  is  under  consideration  for 
appointment,  promotion,  assignment,  trans- 
fer, or  designation; 

'•(B)    the   statement  Is  furnished   by   an 


individual  or  organization  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion pursuant  to  a  request  made  by  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Federal 
Government  solely  In  order  to  determine 
whether  the  person  who  requests,  or  Is  under 
consideration  for.  appointment,  promotion, 
assignment,  transfer,  or  designation  meets 
the  loyalty,  suitability,  and  character  re- 
quirements for  employment  with  the  Federal 
Government;  or 

••(C)  the  statement  Is  furnished  by  a  for- 
mer employer  of  the  person  who  requests,  or 
Is  under  consideration  for,  appointment,  pro- 
motion, assignment,  transfer,  or  designation, 
pursuant  to  a  request  of  the  Postal  Service, 
and  consists  solely  of  an  evaluation  of  the 
work  performance,  ability,  aptitude,  and 
general  qualifications  of  such  person  dtiring 
his  employment  with  such  former  employer. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  have  any  effect  on  the  right  of  an  em- 
ployee to  pwtition  Congress  as  authorized  by 
section  7102  of  title  5. 

"5  208.  Organizations     of     supervisory     per- 
sonnel 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  a 
program  for  consultation  with  recognized 
organizations  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Postal  Service  other  than  those  subject 
to  collective-bargaining  agreements  under 
subchapter  11  of  chapter  2  of  this  title.  Such 
organizations  upon  presentation  of  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Postmaster  General  that 
their  membership  constitutes  a  substantial 
percentage  of  all  officers  and  employees  in 
their  occupations  or  positions,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  consult  directly  with  respect  to  pay 
policies  and  schedules,  fringe  benefit  pro- 
grams, and  other  programs  relating  to  em- 
ployees in  such  occupations. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  recognize  an 
organization  of  supervisors  that  represents 
a  majority  of  supervisory  personnel.  The  or- 
ganization of  supervisors  may  Include  officers 
and  employees  who  are  not  subject  to  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements  under  subchap- 
ter n  of  chapter  2  of  this  title.  The  orga- 
nization shall  have  the  right  to  participate 
directly  In  consultation  with  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice concerning  matters  affecting  the  respon- 
sibilities and  conditions  of  employment  of 
supervisory  personnel. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  provide  compensation,  working 
conditions,  and  career  opportunities  that  will 
assure  the  attraction  and  retention  of 
qualified  and  capable  supervisory  personnel 
and  to  establish  and  continuously  maintain 
a  program  for  all  supervisory  personnel  that 
reflects  the  essential  importance  of  a  well- 
trained  and  well-motivated  supervisory  force 
to  the  effectiveness  of  postal  operations  and 
that  promotes  the  leadership  status  of  the 
supervisor  in  respect  to  rank-and-file  em- 
ployees, recognizing  that  the  supervisor's 
role  in  primary  level  management  is  par- 
ticularly vital  to  the  process  of  converting 
general  postal  policies  Into  successful  postal 
operations. 
"§  209.  Seniority  of  rural  carriers 

"(a)  Unless  varied  by  the  terms  of  a  col- 
lective-bargaining agreement  between  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  bargaining  representa- 
tive of  affected  rural  carriers,  the  Postal 
Service  shall  recognize  the  seniority  status 
of  rural  carriers  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (b)-(d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  seniority  status  of  a  rural  carrier 
commences  on  the  day  of  appointment  as  a 
regular  rural  carrier.  Upon  voluntary  transfer 
from  one  office  to  another,  or  another  branch 
of  the  service  into  the  rural  delivery  service, 
the  relative  seniority  of  the  transferee  com- 
mences on  the  day  he  enters  the  rural  de- 
livery service  of  the  office  to  which  transfer  U 
made. 

"(c)  A  rural  carrier  shall  be  assigned  by 
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the  Postal  Servlc*  to  the  least 
upon  entering  the  service  and 
the  more  desirable  routes  by  ser 
••(d)   The  Postal  Service  shal 
tlons  and   preferential   asslg- 
rural    delivery    service    upon 
ablUty.  U  abUlty  be  sufficient 
govern. 

SUBCHAPTER  H— LABOR 
RELATIONS 

"5  221.  Definition 

"As    vised    in    this    subchapter 

means — 

"(1)   maintenance  guards,  beln 5 

employed  by  the  Postal  Service 
tlve   date  of  thU  chapter   in 
KP-5,  vmder  the  provisions  of 
3514  of  this  title,  and 

••(2)   secvirlty  guards,   being 
a  classlflcaUon  which  may  be 
the  Postal  Service  and  whose 
shall    include    the   exercise   of 
enforce  rules  to  protect  the 
erty.  mall,  or  persons  on  the 
Postal  Service. 

"I  222.  Applicability   of   Natlona. 
latlons  Act 
■•(a)   Labor-management 
the  extent  not  inconsistent  w 
of  thU  title,  be  subject  to  the 
subchapter   U   of   chapter   7 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amendejc 

••(b)  Each  employee  of  the 
has  the   right,  freely   and 
penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form 
a  labor  organization  or  to  ; 
such   activity,   and  each   emplc^yee 
protected  In  the  exercise  of  this 
"i  223.  Bargaining  units 

"The  National  Labor  Relatlonp 
decide  in  each  case  the  unit  a 
collective  bargaining  In  the 
Provided.  That  the  National 
Board  shall  not  Include  In 

unit— 
••(1^   any  management  official 
"(11)   any  employee  engaged 
work  m  other  than  a  purely  n 
clerical  capacity; 

•  ( 111 )  both  professional 
ployees  who  are  not  professional 
unless  a  majority  of  such 
ployees  vote  for  Inclusion  In 
•'(!▼)    together  with  other 
individual  employed  as  a 
enforce  against  employees  and 
rules  to  protect  property  of  t" 
ice  Of  to  protect  the  safety  of 
or    persons   on   the   jwemlses 
Sen-Ice;   but  no  labor  orvcanlzAtl 
certified  as  the  representative 
In   a   bargaining   unit   of  seci.-' 
such  organization  admits  to  n 
13  affiliated  directly  w  Indlrec^y 
ganlzatlon  which  admits  to  "^ 
ployees  other  than  guards. 
"5  224.  Recognition  of  labor 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  shal 
slve  recognition  to  a  labor  on 
the  organization  has  been  et 
Jorlty   of   the   employees   In 
unit  as  their  representative. 
"(b)    Agreements  and  su 
feet  on  the  date  of  enactment 
covering  employees  In  the  Posi 
ment  shall  continue  to  be  rec 
PosUl  Service  until  altered  or 
suant  to  law. 

••(c)  When  a  petition  ha* 
cordance   with  such   regulaU^ns 
prescribed  by  the  National 
Board — 

"(1)  by  an  employee,  a  gro\4p 
or  any  labor  organization  ac 
half,  aUeglng  that  (A)  a  —" 
of  employees  wish  to  be 
lectlve  bargaining   by   a 
and  that  the  Postal  Service 
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nize  such  labor  organizations  as  the  repre- 
sentaUve;  or  (B)  the  labor  organization 
which  has  been  certified  or  U  being  cur- 
renUy  recognized  by  the  Postal  Service  as  the 
bargaining  representative  is  no  longer  a  rep- 
resentative; or 

"(2)  by  the  Postal  Service,  alleging  tnai 
one  or  more  labor  organizations  has  pre- 
sented to  it  a  claim  to  be  recognized  as  the 
representative; 

the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Board  shall  in- 
vestigate such  petition  and.  if  it  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  a  question  of  rep- 
resentation exUts.  shall  provide  for  an  appro- 
priate hearing  upon  due  notice.  Such  hearing 
may  be  conducted  by  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  who 
shall  not  make  any  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto.  If  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  finds  upon  the  record  of  such 
hearing  that  such  a  question  of  representa- 
tion exists.  It  shall  direct  an  election  by 
secret  ballot  and  shall  certify  the  results 
thereof 

•■(d)  A  petlUon  filed  under  subsection  (c) 
(1)  of  thte  section  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  statement  signed  by  at  least  30  per  centum 
of  the  employees  In  the  appropriate  unit 
stating  they  desire  that  an  election  be  con- 
ducted  for   the  purpose  set  forth   in  such 

subsection.  ^  „  ^    _^„ 

••(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  waiving  of  hearings 
by  stipulation  for  the  purpose  of  a  consent 
election  m  conformity  with  regulations  and 
rules  of  decision  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 
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••5  225.  Elections 

•'(a)    All   elections  authorized   under  sec- 
tion 224  of  this  title  shall  be  conducted  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  National  Labor 
Board  shall      Relations  Board,  or  persons  designated  by  it, 
[iproprlate  for      ^.nd  shall  be  by  secret  ballot.  Each  employee 
Postal  Service:      eligible  to  vote  shall  be  provided  the  op- 
Relations      portunlty  to  choose  the  labor  organization 
bargaining      be   wishes   to   represent   him.   from   among 
those  on  the  ballot,  or  'no  union', 
ar  supervisor;  "(b)    If  any  election  where  none  of  tne 

in  personnel  choices  on  the  ballot  receives  a  majority,  a 
(  nconfldential  runoff  shall  be  conducted,  the  ballot  pro- 
viding for  a  selection  between  the  two 
choices  receiving  the  largest  and  second  larg- 
est number  of  valid  votes  cast  In  the  elec- 
tion In  the  event  of  a  tie  vote,  additional 
runoff  elections  shall  be  conducted  until  one 
of  the  choices  has  received  a  majority  of  the 

votes.  . 

"(c)   No  election  shall  be  held  in  any  bar- 
gaining unit  within  which,  in  the  preced- 
ing twelve-month  period,  a  valid  election  has 
been  held. 
"5  228    Deductions  of  dues 

"(a)  When  a  labor  organization  holds  ex- 
clusive recognition,  or  when  an  organiza- 
tion of  personnel  not  subject  to  collective 
bargaining  agreements  has  consultation 
riehts  under  section  208  of  this  title,  the 
P^tal  Service  shall  deduct  the  regular  and 
periodic  dues  of  the  organization  from  the 
pay  of  all  members  of  the  organlzaUon  In  the 
uiit  of  recognlUon  if  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment or  the  Postal  Service  has  received  from 
each  employee,  on  whose  account  such  de- 
ductions are  made,  a  written  assignment 
which  shall  be  irrevocable  for  a  period  oi 
not  more  than  one  year. 

"(b)   Any  agreement  in  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section  be- 
tween the  Post  Office  Department  and  any 
organization  of  postal  employees  which  pro- 
b*en  filed.  In  ac-      vides  for  deduction  by  the  Department  of  the 
as  may  be      reguUr  and  periodic  initiation  fees,  dues,  and 
llabor  Relations      assessments  of  the  organization  from  the  pay 
of  its  members,  shall  continue  In  full  force 
of  employees,      and  effect  and  the  obligation  for  such  de- 
in  their  be-      ductlons   shall   be   assumed    by    the   Postal 
number      Service.  No  such  deduction  shall  be  made 
for  col-      from  the  pay  of  any  employee  except  on  his 
organization      written  assignment,  which  shall  be  irrevoc- 
to  recog-      able  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year. 
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'•|  227.  Collective-bargaining  agreemenU 

"(a)  Collective-bargaining  agreements  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  bargaining  rep- 
resentatives recognized  under  section  224  of 
this  title  shall  be  effective  for  not  less  than 
2  years. 

"(b)  Collective-bargaining  agreemento  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  bargaining  rep- 
resentatives recognized  under  section  224 
may  Include  any  procedures  lor  resolution  by 
the  parties  of  grievances  and  adverse  acUons 
arising  under  the  agreement.  Including  pro- 
cedures culminating  In  binding  third-party 
arbitration,  or  the  parties  may  adopt  any 
such  procedures  by  mutual  agreement  In  the 
event  of  a  dispute. 

••(c)  The  Postal  Service  and  bargaining 
representaUves  recognized  under  section  234 
may  by  mutual  agreement  adopt  procedures 
for  the  resolution  of  disputes  or  Impasses 
arising  in  the  negotiation  of  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement. 
'§  228    Labor  disputes 

"(a)  If  there  Is  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  In  effect,  no  party  to  such  agree- 
ment shall  terminate  or  modify  such  agree- 
ment unless  the  party  desiring  such  termina- 
tion or  modification  serves  written  notice 
upon  the  other  party  to  the  agreement  of  the 
propcped  termination  or  modification  not 
less  than  90  days  prior  to  the  expiration  date 
thereof,  nor  not  less  than  90  days  prior  to 
the  time  It  Is  proposed  to  make  such  ter- 
mination or  modification  The  party  serving 
such  notice  shall  notify  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  dispute  within  45  days  of  such 
notice,  provided  no  agreement  has  been 
reached  by  that  time. 

"(b)   In  the  event  the  parties  faU  to  reach 
agreement  or  to  adopt  a  procedure  providing 
for  a  binding  resolution  of  a  dl.spute  by  the 
expiration  date  of  the  agreement  in  effect, 
or  the  date  of  the  proposed  termination  or 
modification,    the    Director    of    the    Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  shall  di- 
rect the  establishment  of  a  factfinding  panel 
which   shall   consist  of  3   persons.   For   this 
purpose,  he  shall  submit  to  the  parties  a  list 
of  not  less  than  15  names,  from  which  list 
each  party,  within  10  days,  shall  select  one 
person.  The  2  so  selected  shall  then  choose 
from  the  list  a  third  person  who  shall  serve 
as    chairman    of    the    factfinding    panel.    II 
either  of  the  parties  fails  to  select  a  person 
or  If  the  2  members  are  unable  to  agree  on 
the  third  person  within  3  days,  the  selection 
shaU  be  made  by  the  Director.  The  factfind- 
ing panel  shaU  after  due  investigation  issue 
a  report  of  its  findings,  with  or  without  rec- 
ommendations, to  the  parties  no  later  than 
45  days  from  the  date  the  list  of  names  was 
submitted. 

•■(c)(1)    In    the   event   no   agreement   W 
reached  within  90  days  after  the  expiration 
or  termination  of  the  agreement  or  date  on 
which  the  agreement  became  subject  to  mod- 
ification pursuant  to  subsection  (b)   of  this 
section,  or  if  the  parties  decide  upon  arbitra- 
tion but  do  not  agree  upon  the  procedures 
therefor,  an  arbitration  board  shall  be  estab- 
lished consisting  of  3  members,  not  mem- 
bers of  the  factfinding  panel,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Postal  Service,  one 
by  the  bargaining  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees,   and    the    third    by    the    two    thus 
selected.   U   either   of    the   parties   fails   to 
select  a  member,  or  If  the  members  chosen 
by  the   parties  fall   to  agree   on  the  third 
person  within  5  days  after  their  first  meet- 
ing  the  selection  shall  be  made  by  the  Di- 
rector. In  the  event  the  parUes  do  not  agree 
on   the   framing   of   the   Issues   to   be  sub- 
mitted    the    factfinding    panel    shall    frame 
the  Issues  and  submit  them  to  the  arbitra- 
tion board. 

■•(2)  The  arbitration  board  shall  give  the 
parUes  a  fuU  and  fair  hearing,  including  an 
opportunity  to  present  evidence  in  support 
of  their  claims,  and  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
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sent  their  case  In  person,  by  counsel  or  by 
other  representative  as  they  may  elect.  De- 
cisions of  the  arbitration  board  shall  be 
conclusive  and  binding  upon  the  parties. 
The  arbitration  board  shall  render  Its  deci- 
sion within  45  days  after  Its  appointment. 

■■(3)  Costs  of  the  arbitration  board  and 
factfinding  panel  shall  be  shared  equally  by 
the  Postal  Service  and  the  bargaining  rep- 
resentative. 

••(d)  In  the  case  of  a  bargaining  unit 
whose  recognized  collective-bargaining  rep- 
resentative does  not  have  an  agreement  with 
the  Postal  Service,  If  the  parties  fall  to 
reach  agreement  within  90  days  of  the  com- 
mencement of  collective  bargaining,  a  fact- 
finding panel  will  be  established  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  section  228(b), 
unless  the  parties  have  previously  agreed  to 
another  procedure  for  a  binding  resolution 
of  their  difference.  If  the  parties  fall  to  reach 
agreement  within  180  days  of  the  commence- 
ment of  collective  bargaining,  and  If  they 
have  not  agreed  to  another  procedure  for 
binding  resolution,  an  arbitration  board  shall 
be  established  to  provide  conclusive  and 
binding  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  section  228(c) . 

•'I  229.  Suits 

•■(a)  The  courts  of  the  United  Stales  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  In  respect  to  actions  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  under 
this  title  to  the  same  extent  that  they  have 
Jurisdiction  In  respect  to  actions  under  title 
29. 

••(b)  Suits  for  violation  of  contracts  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  a  labor  organi- 
zation representing  Postal  Service  employees, 
or  between  any  such  labor  organizations, 
may  be  brought  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
parties,  without  respect  to  the  amount  In 
controversy. 

•■(c)  A  labor  organization  and  the  Postal 
Service  shall  be  bound  by  the  authorized 
acts  of  their  agents.  Any  labor  organization 
may  sue  or  be  sued  as  an  entity  and  In  behalf 
of  the  employees  whom  It  represents  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  Any  money  Judg- 
ment against  a  labor  organization  In  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
forcible  only  against  the  organization  as  an 
entity  and  against  its  assets,  and  shall  not 
be  enforclble  against  any  Individual  member 
or  his  assets. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings by  or  against  labor  organizations 
In  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 
district  courts  shall  be  deemed  to  have  Juris- 
diction of  a  labor  organization  (I )  In  the  dis- 
trict In  which  such  organization  maintains 
Its  principal  offices,  or  (2)  in  any  district  In 
which  Its  duly  authorized  officers  or  agents 
are  engaged  In  representing  or  acting  for 
employee  members. 

••(e)  The  service  of  sunMnons,  subpena,  or 
other  legal  process  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  upon  an  officer  or  agent  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization. In  his  capacity  as  such,  shall  con- 
stitute service  upon  the  labor  organization. 
"i  230.  Labor-management  reporting  and  dis- 
closure 

"The  provisions  of  chapter  11  of  title  29 
shall  be  applicable  to  labor  organizations 
that  have  or  are  seeking  to  attain  recognition 
under  section  224  of  this  title,  and  to  such 
organizations'  officers,  agents,  shop  stewards, 
other  representatives,  and  members  to  the 
extent  to  which  such  provisions  would  be  ap- 
plicable If  the  Postal  Service  were  an  em- 
ployer under  section  402  of  title  29 :  Provided, 
however.  That  in  addition  to  the  authority 
conferred  on  him  under  section  438  of  title 
29,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  au- 
thority, by  regulation  Issued  with  the  written 
concurrence  of  the  Postmaster  General,  to 
prescribe  simplified  reports  for  any  such 
labor  organization.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
may   revoke   such   provision   for   simplified 


forms  of  any  such  labor  organization  If  he 
determines,  after  such  Investigation  as  he 
deems  proper  and  after  due  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  that  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  and  of  chapter  11  of  title  29 
would  be  served  thereby. 

"Chapter  4. — Services 

"401.  General  duties. 

"402.  Specific  powers. 

"403.  Service    classifications    and    mailable 

matter. 
"404.  Postal  services  at  Armed  Forces  Instal- 
lations. 
•'406.  International  postal  arrangements. 
"406.  Small  post  office  closings. 
"5  401.  General  duties 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  shall  plan,  de- 
velop, promote,  and  provide  adequate  and 
efficient  postal  service  at  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  and  fees.  E^xcept  as  provided  In  the 
Canal  Zone  Code,  the  Postal  Service  shall  re- 
ceive, transmit,  and  deliver  throughout  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions, 
and,  pursuant  to  arrangements  entered  Into 
under  sections  112  and  404  of  this  title, 
throughout  the  world,  written  and  printed 
matter,  parcels,  and  like  materials  and  pro- 
vide such  other  services  Incidental  thereto 
as  It  finds  appropriate  to  its  functions  and 
in  the  public  interest.  It  shah  serve  as  nearly 
as  practicable  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Postal  Service — 

••  ( 1 )  to  maintain  an  efficient  system  of  col- 
lection, sorting,  and  delivery  of  the  mall 
nationwide; 

•'(2)  to  provide  types  of  mall  service  to 
meet  the  needs  of  different  categories  of  mall 
and  mall  users;  and 

••(3)  to  establish  and  maintain  postal  fa- 
cilities of  such  character  and  In  such  loca- 
tions that  postal  patrons  throughout  the 
Nation  will,  consistent  with  reasonable  econ- 
omies of  postal  operations,  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  essential  postal  services. 

"(c)  In  providing  services  and  In  estab- 
lishing classifications,  rates,  and  fees  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  the  Postal  Service  shall 
not,  except  as  specifically  authorized  In  this 
title,  make  any  undue  or  unreasonable  dis- 
crimination among  users  of  the  malls,  nor 
shall  it  grant  any  undue  or  unreasonable 
preferences  to  any  such  user. 
"J  402.  Specific  powers 

"Without  limitation  of  the  generality  of 
its  powers,  the  Postal  Service  shall  have  the 
following  specific  powers,  among  others: 

•■(1)  to  provide  for  the  collection,  han- 
dling, transportation,  delivery,  forwarding, 
returning,  and  holding  of  mall,  and  for  the 
disposition  of  undellverable  mall; 

•'(2)  to  prescribe.  In  accordance  with  this 
title,  the  amount  of  postage  and  the  manner 
In  which  It  is  to  be  paid; 

"(3)  to  determine  the  need  for  post  of- 
fices, postal  and  training  facilities  and  to 
provide  such  offices,  facilities,  and  equipment 
as  It  determines  are  needed: 

"(4)  to  provide  and  sell  postage  stamps 
and  other  stamped  paper,  cards  and  en- 
velopes and  to  provide  such  other  evidences 
of  payment  of  postage  and  fees  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable; 

"  (5)  to  provide  philatelic  services; 

"(6)  to  provide,  establish,  change,  or  abol- 
ish special,  nonpostal,  or  similar  s«-vioes; 
and 

"(7)  to  Investigate  postal  offenses  and  civil 
and  administrative  matters  related  to  the 
Postal  Service  and  postal  services,  and  to  pay 
rewards  in  connection  therewith. 
■•$  403.  Service  classifications  and  mailable 
matter 

"(a)  Subject  to  chapter  12  of  this  title, 
the  Postal  Service  may  establish  classifica- 
tions of  service  and  promulgate  reasonable 


rules  and  regulations  concerning  the 
preparation  of  matter  tat  mailing  and  the 
mailing  thereof.  The  Postal  Service  shall  not. 
except  during  emergencies,  refuse  to  accept 
for  mailing  any  matter  weighing  less  than 
forty  pounds,  having  a  size  not  In  excess  of 
eighty-four  Inches  In  girth  and  length  com- 
bined, unless  It  Is  nonmailable  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  6  of  this  title  or  other 
law:  but  it  may  levy  a  charge  therefor,  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  chs^ter  12  of 
this  title,  which  reflects  the  failure  of  the 
mailer  to  conform  to  the  regulations  estab- 
lished under  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  maximum  weight 
of  any  parcel  shall  not  exceed  forty  pounds, 
and  the  maximum  size  of  any  parcel  shall 
not  exceed — 

"(1)  seventy -eight  Inches  In  girth  and 
length  combined  on  parcels  mailed  before 
July  1, 1971;  and 

"(11)  eighty-four  Inches  in  girth  and  length 
combined  on  parcels  mailed  on  or  after 
July  1. 1971. 

"(2)  The  maxlm\im  size  on  pcu-cels  Is  one 
hundred  inches  In  girth  and  length  combined 
and  the  maximum  weight  Is  seventy  pounds 
for  parcels — 

"(1)  mailed  at,  or  addressed  for  delivery  at, 
an  office  that  would  have  been  a  second-, 
third-,  or  fourth-class  post  office  under 
former  section  702  of  this  Utle  or  on  a  rural 
or  star  route; 

"(11)  containing  baby  fowl,  live  plants, 
trees,  shrubs,  or  agricultural  commodities 
but  not  the  manufactured  products  of  those 
commodities; 

"(ill)  not  mailed  at  zone  rates  of  postage 
other  than  the  zone  rates  which  are  applica- 
ble to  correspondence  and  similar  matter; 

"(Iv)  addressed  to  or  mailed  at  any  Armed 
Forces  post  office  outside  the  fifty  States:  and 

"(V)  addressed  to  or  mailed  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  Statee.  including  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

••§404.  Postal  services  at  Armed  Forces  in- 
stallations 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  may  establish 
branch  poet  offices  at  camps,  poets,  bases,  or 
stations  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  at  defense 
or  other  strategic  Installations. 

"(b)  The  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Trans- 
portation shall  make  arrangements  with  the 
Postmaster  General  to  perform  postal  servlcee 
through  personnel  designated  by  them  at  or 
through  branch  poet  offices  established  xmder 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
"5  405.  International  postal  arrangements 

•■(a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  better 
postal  arrangements  vrtth  other  countries,  the 
Postal  Service,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  President,  may  negotiate  and 
conclude  postal  treaties  or  conventions,  and 
may  reduce  or  Increase  the  rates  of  postage 
or  other  charges  on  mail  matter  convened 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  decisions  of  the  Commission  con- 
struing or  interpreting  the  provisions  of  any 
treaty  or  convention  which  has  been  or  may 
be  negotiated  and  concluded  shall.  If  approved 
by  the  President,  be  final  and  concltislve 
upon  all  officers  of  the  United  States. 

•'(b)  The  Postal  Service  may  make  ar- 
rangements with  other  goverrmients  for  the 
exchange  of  sums  of  money  by  means  of 
postal  orders.  The  Oonunlsslon  shall  fix  lim- 
itations on  the  amount  which  may  be  so 
exchanged  and  the  rates  of  exchange. 
"S  406.  Small  post  office  closings 

••No  small  post  office  shall  be  closed  solely 
for  operating  at  a  deficit.  It  being  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress  that  effective  postal  service 
be  Insured  to  residents  of  both  urban  and 
rural  communities. 
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•Chapter  6— MAIL  MA' TER 

-NONMAILABIX    MATTfR 

"601.  Nonmailable  matter 

•'602.  Nonmailable  motor  vehlcU  master  keys. 

"603.  Mall  bearing  a  fictitious  pame  or  ad- 
dress. 

"604.  Delivery  of  mail  to  perse  ns  not  resi- 
dents of  the  place  of  apdress. 

"605.  False  representations;  ' 

■606.    Uulawful"  matter. 

"607.  Detention  of  mall  for  ten  iporary  peri- 
ods. 

"608.  Prohibition  of  panderlnp  advertise- 
ments in  the  mails. 


lott  ;rles. 


"Penalty  and  Pranked 


"651. 
"652. 
"653. 
"654. 
"655. 
"656. 

"657. 

"658. 
"659. 

"660. 

"661. 
"662. 

"663. 

"664. 
"665. 

"666 
"667. 


"668. 
"668 

"670 
"671 


Definitions. 

Penalty  mall. 

Eiidorsements  on  penalty  tovers. 

Restrictions  on  use  of  pei.alty  mall. 

Accounting  for  penalty  co  ers. 

Reimbursement  for  penalfy  mall  serv- 
ice. 

Limit  of  weight  of  penalt  j  mall;  post- 
age on  overweight  mati  er 

Shipment  by  most  econorr  leal  means. 

Executive  departments  tp  supply  In- 
formation. 

Official  correspondence  dS.  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Members  of  pongress. 

Public  documents. 

Congressional  Record  uiiler  frank  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

Seeds  and  reports  fromj  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mailing  privilege  of  former  Presidents. 

Lending  or  permltUng  iise  of  frank 
unlawful. 

Reimbursement  for  franktd  mailings. 

Correspondence  of  meml  ers  of  diplo- 
matic corps  and  consul  i  of  countries 
of  Postal  Union  of  Amerlcaa  and 
Spain. 

Mailing  privilege  of  memiers  of  United 
SUtes  Armed  Forces  af d  of  friendly 
foreign  nations. 

Mailing  prlvllegee  of  jmembers  of 
United  States  Armed  I'orces  and  of 
friendly  foreign  nation  i  In  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Pranked  mall  for  surviving  spouses  of 
Members  of  Congress 

Armed  Forces  mailing  prttllegee 

"NONMAILABLE  MATTER 


section 


consti  ued 


"{601.  Nonmailable  matter 

"(a)    Matter  the  deposit  of 
mails  Is  punishable  under 
1342,  1461,  1463,  1714.  1715.  171( 
of  title  18  Is  nonmailable. 

"(b)    Nonmailable   matter 
the  office  of  delivery,  or  which 
or  detained  for  violation  of  lav 
posed  of  as  the  Postal  Service 

"(c)  Matter  otherwise  legally 
In  the  malls  which — 

"(1)    Is   in   the   form   of 
could  be  Interpreted  or 
Invoice,  or  statement  of  accoi^t 

"(2)  constitutes.  In  fact,  a 
the  order  by  the  addressee  of 
Ices,  or  both; 

Is  nonmailable  matter,  shall 
or  delivered  by  mall,  and  shall 
as   the   Postal   Service   directs, 
matter  bears  on  its  face,  in 
legible  type  in  contrast  by  t 
out,  or  color  with  other 
in   accordance    with    regulatickis 
Postal  Service  shall  prescribe— 

"(A)  the  following  notice : 
tatlon  for  the  order  of  goods 
and  not  a  bill,  invoice,  or 
count  due.  You  are  under 
make  any  payments  on  accoulit 
unless  you  accept  this  offer';  oi 

"(B)  In  lieu  thereof,  a  notUe 
effect  In  worda  which  the  Postal 
prescribe. 
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1302,  1341. 
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•i  rhich   reaches 
may  be  seized 
shall  be  dis- 
lirects. 

acceptable 


a  Id 


reasonably 

as,  a  bill, 

due;  but 

solicitation  for 

goods  or  serv- 

4ot  be  carried, 
be  disposed  of 
unless  such 
ccbsplcuous  and 
y^ography.  lay- 
on  Its  face, 
which  the 


'  "his  Is  a  sollcl- 

I  jxA/OT  services 

statement  of  ac- 

obligation  to 

of  thla  offer 

to  the  same 
Service  may 


"(d)  Any  matter  Is  nonmailable  which  ex- 
ceeds the  prescribed  size  and  weight  limits 
or  Is  of  a  character  perishable  within  the 
period  required  for  transportation  and  de- 
livery. 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
proceedings  concerning  the  mallablllty  of 
matter  under  this  chapter  and  chapter  71 
and  83  of  title  18  shall  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  chapters  5  and  7  of  title  5. 
"§  602.  Nonmailable  motor  vehicle  master 
keys 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  any  motor  vehicle  master  key. 
any  pattern.  Impression,  or  mold  from  which 
a  motor  vehicle  master  key  may  be  made,  and 
any  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  any  such 
key,  pattern.  Impression,  or  mold.  Is  non- 
mailable matter,  shall  not  be  carried  or  de- 
livered by  mall,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
the  Postal  Service  directs. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  is  authorized  to 
make  such  exemptions  from  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as  it  deems 
necessary. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
'motor  vehicle  master  keys'  means  any  key 
(other  than  the  key  furnished  by  the  manu- 
facturer with  the  motor  vehicle,  or  the  key 
furnished  with  a  replacement  lock,  or  an 
exact  duplicate  of  such  keys)  designed  to 
operate  two  or  more  motor  vehicle  Ignition, 
door,  or  trunk  locks  of  different  combina- 
tions. 

"§  603.  Mall  bearing  a  fictitious  name  or  ad- 
dress 
"(a)  Upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Postal  Service  that  any  person  is  using  a 
fictitious,  false,  or  assumed  name,  title,  or 
address  In  conducting,  promoting,  or  carry- 
ing on  or  assisting  therein,  by  means  of  the 
Postal  Service  of  the  United  States,  an  activ- 
ity In  violation  of  section  1302.  1341.  or 
IMOof  title  18.  the  Postal  Service  may — 

"(1)  withhold  mall  so  addressed  from  de- 
livery; and 

"(2)  require  the  party  claiming  the  mall 
to  furnish  proof  to  it  of  the  claimant's  Iden- 
tity and  right  to  receive  the  mall. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Serrice  may  issue  an  order 
directing  that  mall,  covered  by  subsection 
(a),  be  forwarded  to  a  dead  letter  office  as 
fictitious  matter,  or  be  returned  to  the  sender 
when  the — 

"(1)  party  claiming  the  mall  falls  to  fur- 
nish proof  of  his  Identity  and  right  to  re- 
ceive the  mall;  or 

"(2)  the  Postal  Service  Is  satisfied  that 
the  mall  Is  addressed  to  a  fictitious,  false, 
or  assumed  name,  title,  or  address. 
"5  604.  Delivery  of  mall  to  persons  not  res- 
idents of  the  place  of  address 
"Whenever  the  Postal  Service  Is  satisfied 
that  letters  or  parcels  sent  in  the  mall  are 
addressed  to  places  not  the  residence  or 
regular  business  address  of  the  person  for 
whom  they  are  Intended,  to  enable  the  per- 
son to  escape  Identification,  It  may  deliver 
the  mall  only  upon  Identification  of  the  per- 
son so  addressed. 

"§  605.  False  representations;  lotteries 

"(a)  Upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Postal  Service  that  any  person  is  engaged  in 
conducting  a  scheme  or  device  for  obtaining 
money  or  property  through  the  mall  by 
means  of  false  representations,  or  Is  engaged 
in  conducting  a  lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or 
scheme  for  the  distribution  of  money  or  of 
real  or  personal  property,  by  lottery,  chance, 
or  drawing  of  any  kind,  the  Postal  Service 
may  issue  an  order  which — 

"(1)  directs  any  postmaster  at  an  office  at 
which  registered  or  certified  letters  or  other 
letters  or  mail  arrive,  addressed  to  such  a 
person  or  to  his  representative,  to  return 
such  letters  or  mall  to  the  sender  appropri- 
ately marked  as  In  violation  of  this  section, 
If  such  person,  or  his  representative,  is  first 


notified  and  given  reasonable  opportunity 
to  be  present  at  the  receiving  post  office  to 
survey  such  letters  or  mall  before  the  post- 
master returns  such  letters  or  mall  to  the 
sender:  and 

"(2)  forbids  the  payment  by  a  postmaster 
to  such  a  person  or  his  representative  of  any 
money  order  drawn  to  the  order  of  either  and 
provide  for  the  return  to  the  remitters  of 
the  sum  named  in  the  money  order. 

"(b)  The  public  advertisement  by  a  person 
engaged  In  activities  covered  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  that  remittances  may  be 
made  by  mall  to  a  person  named  in  the  ad- 
vertisement Is  prima  fade  evidence  that  the 
letter  Is  the  agent  or  representative  of  the 
advertiser  for  the  receipt  of  remittances  on 
behalf  of  the  advertiser.  The  Postal  Service 
Is  not  precluded  from  ascertaining  the  ex- 
istence of  the  agency  In  any  other  legal  way 
satisfactory  to  It. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section  and  section 
606  of  this  title,  the  term  'representative' 
Includes  an  agent  or  representative  acting  as 
an  Individual  or  as  a  firm,  bank,  corporation, 
or  association  of  any  kind. 
§  606.  'Unlawful'  matter 

"Upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Postal 
Service  that  a  person  is  obtaining  or  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  remittances  of  money  or  prop- 
erty of  any  kind  through  the  mall  for  an 
obscene,  lewd,  lascivious.  Indecent,  filthy,  or 
vile  article,  matter,  thing,  device,  or  sub- 
stance, or  is  depositing  or  causing  to  be 
depwsited  in  the  United  States  mall  Informa- 
tion as  to  where,  how,  or  from  whom  the 
same  may  be  obtained,  the  Poetal  Service 
may — 

"(1)  direct  postmasters  at  the  office  at 
which  registered  letters  or  other  letters  or 
mall  arrive,  addressed  to  such  a  person  or 
to  his  representative,  to  return  the  registered 
letters  or  other  letters  or  mall  to  the  sender 
marked  'Unlawful';  and 

"(2)  forbid  the  payment  by  a  postmaster 
to  such  a  person  or  his  representative  of  any 
money  order  drawn  to  the  order  of  either 
and  provide  for  the  return  to  the  remitters 
of  the  sums  named  in  the  money  orders. 
§"  607.  Detention  of  mall  for  temporary 
periods 
"(a)  In  preparation  for  or  during  the 
pendency  of  proceedings  under  sections  605 
and  606  of  this  title,  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  in  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  receives  his  mall,  shall  upon  ap- 
plication therefor  by  the  Postal  Service  and 
upon  a  showing  of  probable  cause  to  believe 
the  statute  Is  being  violated,  enter  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  and  preliminary  in- 
junction pursuant  to  rule  65  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  directing  the  deten- 
tion of  the  defendants  Incoming  mail  by  the 
postmaster  pending  the  conclusion  of  the 
statutory  and  proceedings  and  any  appeal 
therefrom.  The  district  court  may  provide 
that  the  detained  mall  be  open  to  examina- 
tion by  the  defendant  and  such  mall  delivered 
as  is  clearly  not  connected  with  the  alleged 
unlawful  activity.  An  action  taken  by  a  court 
under  this  section  does  not  affect  or  deter- 
mine any  fact  at  Issue  in  the  statutory 
proceedings. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  mall 
addressed  to  publishers  of  publications  en- 
titled to  the  periodical  publication  rate,  or 
to  mall  addressed  to  the  agents  of  those 
publishers. 

"5  608.  Prohibition  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments in  the  malls 
"(a)  Whoever  for  himself,  or  by  his  agents 
or  assigns,  malls  or  causes  to  be  mailed  any 
pandering  advertisement  which  offers  fur  sale 
matter  which  the  addressee  in  his  sole  discre- 
tion believes  to  be  erotlcally  arousing  or 
sexually  provocative  shall  be  subject  to  an 
order  of  the  Postal  Service  to  refrain  from 
further  mailings  of  such  materials  to  desig- 
nated addressees  thereof. 
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"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  an  ad- 
dressee that  he  has  received  such  mall  mat- 
ter, determined  by  the  addressee  In  his  sole 
discretion  to  be  of  the  character  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Postal 
Service  shall  Issue  an  order.  If  requested  by 
the  addressee,  to  the  sender  thereof,  direct- 
ing the  sender  and  his  agents  or  assigns  to 
refrain  from  further  mailings  to  the  named 
addressees. 

"(c)  The  order  of  the  Postal  Service  shall 
expressly  prohibit  the  sender  and  his  agents 
or  assigns  from  making  any  further  mailings 
to  the  designated  addressees,  effective  on  the 
thirtieth  calendar  day  after  receipt  of  the 
order.  The  order  of  the  Postal  Service  shall 
also  direct  the  sender  and  his  agents  or  as- 
signs to  delete  Immediately  the  names  of 
the  designated  addressees  from  all  mailing 
lists  owned  or  controlled  by  the  sender  or 
his  agents  or  assigns  and,  further,  shall  pro- 
hibit the  sender  and  his  agents  or  assigns 
from  the  sale,  rental,  exchange,  or  other 
transaction  Involving  mailing  lists  bearing 
the  names  of  the  designated  addressees. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Postal  Service  believes 
that  the  sender  or  anyone  acting  on  his  be- 
half has  violated  or  Is  violating  the  order 
given  under  this  section,  it  shall  serve  upon 
the  sender,  by  registered  or  cerufied  mall, 
a  complaint  stating  the  reasons  for  Its  belief 
and  request  that  any  response  thereto  be 
filed  In  writing  with  the  Postal  Service  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  such  service. 
If  the  Postal  Service  after  appropriate  hear- 
ing If  requested  by  the  sender,  and  without 
a  hearing  If  such  a  hearing  Is  not  requested, 
thereafter  determines  that  the  order  given 
has  been  or  is  being  violated,  it  is  authorized 
to  request  the  Attorney  General  to  make  ap- 
plication, and  the  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  application,  to  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  an  order  di- 
recting compliance  with  such  notice. 

"  (e)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  mall 
matter  shall  have  been  sent  or  received  In 
violation  of  the  order  provided  for  by  this 
section  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General,  to  Issue  an 
order  commanding  compliance  with  such 
notice.  Failure  to  observe  such  order  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  contempt  thereof. 

"(f)  Receipt  of  mall  matter  thirty  days  or 
more  after  the  effective  date  of  the  order 
provided  for  by  this  section  shall  create  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  such  mall  was 
sent  after  such  effective  date. 

"(g)  Upon  request  of  any  addressee,  the 
order  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  Include  the 
names  of  any  of  his  minor  children  who  have 
not  attained  their  nineteenth  birthday  and 
who  reside  with  the  addressee. 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  n  of 
chi^ter  6  (relating  to  administrative  pro- 
cedure) and  chapter  7  (relating  to  Judicial 
review)  of  title  6.  United  States  Oode.  shall 
not  apply  to  any  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — ' 

"(1)  mall  matter,  directed  to  a  specific 
address  covered  In  the  order  of  the  Postal 
Service,  without  designation  of  a  specific 
addressee  thereon,  shall  be  considered  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  person  named  In  the  order  of 
the  Postal  Service,  and 

"(2)  the  term  'children'  Includes  natural 
children,  stepchildren,  adopted  children,  and 
children  who  are  wards  of  or  In  custody  of 
the  addressee  or  who  are  living  with  such 
addressee  In  a  regular  parent-child  relation- 
ship. 

"PENALTY    AND    FRANKED    MAIL 
"{ 651.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"  'Penalty  mall'  means  official  mall,  other 
than  fr&nked  mall,  which  is  authorized  by 
law  to  be  transmitted  in  the  mall  without 
prepayment  of  postage. 

"  'Penalty  coTer"  means  enTelopea.  wrap- 


pers, labels,  or  cards  used  to  transmit  penalty 
mall. 

"  'Prank'  means  the  autographic  or  fac- 
simile slg^nature  of  persons  authorized  by 
sections  660-666  and  670  of  this  title  to 
transmit  matter  through  the  mall  without 
prepayment  of  postage  or  other  Indicia  con- 
templated by  sections  733  and  907  of  title  44. 

"  'Franked  mall'  means  mall  which  Is  trans- 
mitted In  the  mall  imder  a  frank. 

"  'Members  of  Congress'  Includes  Senators, 
Representatives,     Delegates,     and     Resident 
Commissioners. 
"S  662.  Penalty  mall 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  Imposed  by 
sections  654-667  of  this  title,  there  may  be 
transmitted  as  penalty  mall — 

"(1)   official  mall  of — 

"(A)  officers  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment other  than  Members  of  Congress; 

"(B)   the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

"(C)   the  Pan  American  Union; 

"(D)   the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau; 

"(E)  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  the  system  of  employment  offices 
operated  by  it  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  49-49c,  49d,  49g-49k  of 
title  29,  and  all  State  employment  systems 
which  receive  funds  appropriated  tmder 
authority  of  those  sections;   and 

"(P)  any  college  officer  or  other  person 
connected  with  the  extension  department  of 
the  college  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  designate  to  the  Postal  Service  to  the 
extent  that  the  official  mall  consists  of  cor- 
respondence, bulletins,  and  reports  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  sections  341- 
343.  344-348  of  title  7; 

"(2)  mall  relating  to  naturalization  to  be 
sent  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  by  clerks  of  courts  addressed  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  or  any  official 
thereof; 

"(3)  mall  relating  to  a  collection  of  sta- 
tistics, survey,  or  census  authorized  by 
title  13  and  addressed  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  a  bureau  or  agency  thereof; 

"(4)  mall  of  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  pursuant  to  sections  325  and  361f 
of  title  7:  and 

"(5)  articles  for  copyright  deposited  with 
postmasters  and  addressed  to  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  pursuant  to  section  15  of  title  17. 

"(b)  A  department  or  officer  authorized 
to  use  penalty  covers  may  enclose  them  with 
return  address  to  any  person  from  or  through 
whom  official  Information  Is  desired.  The 
penalty  cover  may-  be  used  only  to  transmit 
the  official  information  and  endorsements 
relating  thereto. 

"(c)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  officers 
who  receive  a  fixed  allowance  as  compensa- 
tion for  their  services.  Including  expenses  of 
postage. 

"J  653.  Endorsements  on  penalty  covers 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  penalty  covers  shall  bear,  over  the 
words  'Official  Business'  an  endorsement 
showing  the  name  of  the  department,  bureau, 
or  office  from  which,  or  officer  from  whom. 
It  Is  transmitted.  The  penalty  for  the  unlaw- 
ful use  of  all  penalty  covers  shall  be  printed 
thereon. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  prescribe  the 
endorsement  to  be  placed  on  covers  mailed 
under  paragraphs  (1)(E),  (2),  and  (3)  of 
secUon  662(a)  of  this  title. 

"%  654.  Restrictions  on  use  of  penalty  mall 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  an  officer,  executive  department,  or 
Independent  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  may  not  mall,  as 
penalty  mall,  any  article  or  document 
unless — 

"(1)  a  request  therefor  has  been  previ- 
ously received  by  the  department  or  estab- 
lishment; or 

"(2)  Its  mailing  Is  required  by  law. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  prohibit  the 


n[>alllng,  as  penalty  mall,  by  an  officer,  execu- 
tive department,  or  Independent  agency  of — 

"(1)  enclosures  reasonably  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  official  correspondence; 

"(2)  Informational  releases  relating  to  the 
census  of  the  United  States  and  authorized 
by  title  13; 

"(3)  matter  concerning  the  sale  of  Govern- 
ment securities: 

"(4)  forms,  blanks,  and  copies  of  statutes, 
rules,  regulations.  Instructions,  administra- 
tive orders,  and  Interpretations  necessary  In 
the  administration  of  the  department  or 
establishment; 

"(5)  agricultural  bulletins; 

"(6)  lists  of  public  documents  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docimients; 

"(7)  announcements  of  the  publication  of 
maps,  atlases,  and  statistical  and  other  re- 
ports offered  for  sale  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  as  authorized  by  section  825k  of 
title  16;  or 

"(8)  articles  or  documents  to  educational 
Institutions  or  public  libraries,  or  to  Federal, 
State,  or  other  public  authorities. 
"5  656.  Accounting  for  penalty  covers 

"Executive  departments  and  agencies,  in- 
dependent establishments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  organizations  and  persons  author- 
ized by  law  to  use  penalty  mail,  shall  account 
for  all  penalty  covers  through  the  |>oetal 
Services  as  It  prescribes. 

"5  Reimbursement  for  penalty  mail  service 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Independent  establish- 
ments of  the  Government  smd  Government 
corporations  concerned  shall  transfer  to  the 
Postal  Service  as  postal  revenue  out  of  any 
appropriations  or  ftmds  available  to  them 
as  a  necessary  expense  of  the  appropriations 
or  funds  and  of  the  activities  concerned,  the 
equivalent  amount  of  postage  due,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Postal  Service  for  matter 
sent  m  the  malls  by  or  to  them  as  penalty 
mall  under  authority  of  section  652  of  tbU 
title. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal  reve- 
nues out  of  any  appropriation  made  to  It  for 
that  purpose  the  equivalent  amount  of  poet- 
age,  as  determined  by  the  Postal  Service  for 
penalty  mailings  under  paragraphs  (1)(F) 
and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  652  of 
this  title. 

"(c)  The  Library  of  Congress  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal  revenues 
out  of  any  appropriation  made  to  It  for  that 
purpose  the  equivalent  amount  of  postage, 
as  determined  by  the  Postal  Service,  for 
penalty  mailings  under  paragraph  (5)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  652  of  this  title. 
"5  657.  Limit  of  weight  of  penalty  mall; 
postage  on  over-weight  matter 

"(a)  Penalty  mall  Is  restricted  to  articles 
not  m  excess  of  the  weight  and  size  pre- 
scribed for  letter  mall  except — 

"(1)  stamped  paper  and  supplies  sold  or 
used  by  the  Postal  Service;  and 

"(2)  books  and  documents  published  or 
circulated  by  order  of  Congress  when  mailed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

"(b)   A  penalty  mall  article  which  Is — 

"(1)  over  four  pounds  In  weight, 

"(2)  not  In  excess  of  the  weight  and  slee 
prescribed  for  parcels,  and 

"(3)  otherwise  mailable. 
Is  mailable  at  parcel  rates  even  though  It 
may  Include  written  matter  and  may  be 
sealed.  The  postage  on  such  an  article  Is  pay- 
able In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Postal 
Service. 

"S  658.  Shipment  by  most  economical  means 
"Shipments  of  official  matter  other  than 
franked  mall  shall  be  sent  by  the  most  eco- 
nomical means  of  transportation  practicable. 
The  Postal  Service  may  refuse  to  accept  <^- 
cial  matter  for  shipment  by  mall  when  In  Its 
Judgment  It  may  be  shipped  by  other  means 
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at  leas  expense,  or  the  Postal  Seivlce  may 
provide  lor  Its  transportation  by  relght  or 
express,  whenever  a  saving  to  tin  Govern- 
ment wUl  result  thcretrom  wlth<  ut  detri- 
ment to  the  public. 

"5  659.  Executive  departments  to  supply  In- 
formation 
■Persona  and  governmental  orgi inlzatlons 
authorized  to  use  penalty  mall  shMl  supply 
all  information  requested  by  the  Pcstal  Serv- 
ice necessary  to  carry  out  the  previsions  of 
secUons  651-«58  of  this  title  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  request  iherefor. 
••  5  660    Offlclal  correspondence  of  ^  Ice  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  Congress 
"The  Vice  President.  Members  und  Mem- 
bers-elect of  Congress,  the  Secret  iry  of  the 
Senate   the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  t  le  Senate, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  and   the   ClerK  of   the  House  of 
Representatives,  until  the  30th  d(  y  of  June 
following  the  expiration  of  their  respective 
terms  of  office,  may  send  as  franled  mall— 
"(1)   matter,  not  exceeding  four  pounds 
m  weight,  upon  official  or  departm(  mtal  busi- 
ness, to  a  Oovernment  official:  ant 

"(2)  correspondence,  not  exc«<llng  four 
ounces  In  weight,  upon  official  I  uslness  to 
any  person. 

In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  c  (Hce  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Sergeant  \t  Arms  of 
the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arns  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  the  C  lerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  any  authorized 
person  may  exercise  this  privilege  In  the  of- 
flcers  name  during  the  period  of  tl  le  vacancy. 
'•§661.  Public  documents 

•The  Vice  President.  Members  o r  Congress. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  until  the  30th  day 
of  June  following  the  expiration  of  their 
respective  terms  of  office,  may  send  and  re- 
ceive as  franked  mall  all  public  documents 
printed  by  order  of  Congress. 
"§  662.  Congressional  Record  under  frank  of 
Members  of  Congress 
"Meml)ers  of  Congress  may  sen(!  as  franked 
mall  the  Congressional  Record,  ^t  any  part 
thereof,  or  speeches  or  reports  therein 
contained. 

"1663.  Seeds  and  reports  from  Department 
of  Agriculture 
•'Seeds  and  agricultural  rei)orts  emanating 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  be 
mailed — 

••  ( 1 )   as  penalty  mall  by  the  1  lecretary  of 
Agriculture;    and 

"(2)  until  the  30th  day  of  June  following 
the   expiration    of   their   terms    of   office   as 
franked  mall  by  Members  of  Coagress. 
"j  664.  Mailing   privileges   of   fo-mer  Presi- 
dents 
••A  former  President  may  send  all  his  mall 
within  the  United  States  and  Its  territories 
and  possessions  as  franked  mall. 
••|665.  Lending  or  permitting  \:se  of  frank 
unlawful 
"A  person  entitled  to  use  a  fn  nk  may  not 
lend  It  or  permit  lu  use  by  anj  committee, 
organization,   or   association,   oi    permit   Its 
use  by  any  person  for  the  bene  It  or  use  of 
any  committee,  organization,  or  association. 
This  section  does  not  apply  to  an  y  committee 
composed  of  Members  of  Congiess. 
"{  666.  Reimbursement  for  franl  ltd  mailings 
"(a)  The  postage  on  mall  master  sent  and 
received  through  the  malls  und#r  the  frank- 
ing privilege  by  the  Vice  President,  Mem- 
bers,   and   Members-elect   of   Cbngreaa.    the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  ttie  House  of 
RepresentaUvea.    including    registry    feea    If 
registration  Is  required  and  postage  on  cor- 
respondence sent  by  the  survlvlqg  spouse  of  a 
Member  under  section  670  of  thus  title,  shall 
be  paid  by  a  lump-sum  appropriation  to  the 
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leglslaUve  branch  for  that  purpose,  and 
credited  to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal 
revenue. 

••(b)  The  postage  on  mall  matter  sent 
through  the  malls  imder  the  franking  priv- 
ilege by  former  Presidents  shaU  be  paid  by 
reimbursement  of  the  postal  revenues  each 
fiscal  year  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  In  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
postage  which  would  otherwise  be  payable 
on  the  mall  matter. 

•'I  667.  Correspondence  of  members  of  diplo- 
matic corps  and  consuls  of  coun- 
tries of  Postal  Union  of  the  Amer- 
icas and  Spain 
"Correspondence  of  the  members  of   the 
diplomatic    corps    of    the    countries    of    the 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States  may  be  recipro- 
cally   transmitted    In    the    domestic    malls 
free  of  postage,  and  be  enUUed  to  free  reg- 
istration   without    right    to    Indemnity    In 
case  of  loss.  The  same  privilege  Is  accorded 
consuls  and  vice  consuls  when  they  are  dis- 
charging the  function  of  consuls  of  these 
countries  staUoned  in  the  United  SUtes.  or 
official    correspondence    among    themselves, 
and   with   the   Goverimient  of   the   United 
States. 

"5  668.  Mailing  privilege  of  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  of 
friendly  foreign  nations 
••(a)    Letter  maU,  Including  postal  cards 
and   post   cards,   and   sound-recorded   com- 
munications  having   the  character  of  per- 
sonal correspondence,  shall  be  carried,  at  no 
cost  to  the  sender.  In  the  manner  provided 
by  section  671  of  this  title,  when  maUed  by— 
••(1)  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  on  acUve  duty  as  defined  In 
secOons  101(4)  and  101(22)  of  title  10.  and 
addressed    to   a   place   within    the   delivery 
limits  of  a  United  States  post  office,  if — 

•(A)  the  letter  or  sound-recorded  com- 
munication Is  mailed  by  the  member  at  an 
Armed  Forces  post  office  established  under 
section  404(a)  of  this  title  In  an  overseas 
area,  as  designated  by  the  President,  where 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
engaged  In  action  against  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  engaged  In  military  operations 
Involving  armed  conflict  with  a  hostile  for- 
eign force,  or  serving  with  a  friendly  foreign 
force  in  an  armed  conflict  In  which  the 
United  States  U  not  a  belligerent;  or 

••(B)  the  member  is  hospitalized  in  a  fa- 
cility under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  dis- 
ease or  Injury  incurred  as  a  re.sult  of  service 
In  an  overseas  area  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  clause  (A) ;  or 

•■(2)  a  member  of  an  armed  force  of  a 
friendly  foreign  nation  at  an  Armed  Forces 
post  office  and  addressed  to  a  place  within 
the  delivery  limits  of  a  United  States  post 
office,  or  a  post  office  of  the  nation  In  whose 
armed  forces  the  sender  Is  a  member.  If— 
"(A)  the  member  Is  accorded  free  mailing 
privileges  by  his  own  government; 

"(B)  the  foreign  nation  extends  similar 
free  maUlng  privileges  to  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  serving 
with,  or  In.  a  unit  under  the  control  of  a 
command  of  that  foreign  nation; 

"(C)  the  member  Is  serving  with,  or  In,  a 
unit  under  the  operational  control  of  a  com- 
mand of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States; 

"(D)  the  letter  or  sound-recorded  com- 
munication Is  mailed  by  the  member — 

••(1)  at  an  Armed  Forces  post  office  estab- 
lished under  section  404(a)  of  this  title  in 
an  overseas  area,  as  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident, where  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Statea  are  engaged  In  action  against  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States,  engaged  In  mUltary  op- 
erations involving  armed  conflict  with  a  hos- 
tile foreign  force,  or  serving  with  a  friendly 
foreign  force  In  an  armed  conflict  In  which 
the  United  States  is  not  a  belUgerent;  or 


"(II)  while  hospitalized  In  a  factUty  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  disease  or 
injury  Incurred  as  a  result  of  services  In  an 
overseas  area  designated  by  the  President  un- 
der clause  (D)  (i);  and 

••(E)  the  nation  In  whose  armed  forces  the 
sender  Is  a  member  has  agreed  to  assume  all 
International  postal  transportation  charges 
Incurred. 

•(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal  reve- 
nue, out  of  any  appropriations  or  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a 
necessary  expense  of  the  appropriations  or 
funds  and  of  the  iictlvltles  concerned,  the 
equivalent  amount  of  postage  due,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  for  matter  sent 
In  the  malls  under  authority  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

••(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  administered  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  under  such  regulations,  aa  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Jointly  may  prescribe. 

•'i  669.  Mailing    privileges    of    members    of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  of 
friendly    foreign    nations    in    the 
Canal  Zone 
"(a)   For  the  purposes  of  sections  668.  671. 
and  1201  (c)  of  this  title,  each  post  office  In 
the  Canal  Zone  postal  service,  to  the  extent 
that  it  provides  mall  service  for  members  of 
the    United    States    Armed    Forces    and    of 
friendly    foreign   nations,   shall    be   consid- 
ered to  be  an  Armed  Forces  post  office  estab- 
lUhed  under  section  404(a)  of  this  title. 

••(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
reimburse  the  postal  service  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  out  of  any  appropriations  or  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a 
necessary  expense  of  the  appropriations  or 
fund  and  of  the  activities  concerned,  the 
equivalent  amount  of  postage  due.  and  svims 
equal  to  the  expenses  incurred  by,  the  postal 
service  of  the  Canal  Zone,  as  determined  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  for  matter 
sent  In  the  malls,  and  in  providing  air  trans- 
portation of  mall,  under  such  sections. 
"5  670.  Franked  mall  for  surviving  spouses  of 
Members  of  Congress 
'•Upon  the  death  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
during  his  term  of  office,  the  surviving  spouse 
of  such  Member  may  send,  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
his  death,  as  franked  mall,  correspondence 
relating  to  the  death  of  the  Member. 
"5  671.  Armed  Forces  mailing  privileges 

"(a)  There  shall  be  transported  by  air. 
between  Armed  Forces  poet  offices  established 
under  section  404(a)  of  this  title  which  are 
located  outside  the  forty-eight  contiguous 
States  of  the  United  States,  or  between  any 
such  Armed  Forces  post  office  and  the  point 
of  embarkation  or  debarkation  within  the 
fifty  States  of  the  United  States,  the  teral- 
torles  and  possessions  of  the  United  SUtes  In 
the  Pacific  area,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Canal 
Zone,  on  a  space-available  basis,  on  scheduled 
United  SUtes  air  carriers  at  rates  fixed  and 
determined  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
In  accordance  with  section  1376  of  title  49 
and  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  title,  the 
following  categories  of  mall  matter; 

"(1)  (A)  letter  mall  (Including  posUl  cards 
and  poet  cards) . 

"(B)  sound -recorded  communications  hav- 
ing the  character  of  persorukl  correspondence, 
and 

"(C)  parcels  not  exceeding  five  pounds  In 
weight  and  sixty  Inches  in  length  and  girth 
combined,  which  are  mailed  at  or  addressed 
to  any  such  Armed  Forces  post  office. 

"(2)  publications  entitled  to  the  period- 
ical publication  rate  that  are  published  once 
each  week  or  more  frequently  and  featuring 
principally  current  news  of  Interest  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  general 
public  which  are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to 
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any  such  Armed  Forces  poet  office  (A)  In 
an  overseas  area  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  668  of  this  title,  or  (B) 
In  an  Isolated,  hardship,  or  combat  support 
area  overseas,  or  where  adequate  surface 
transportation  is  not  available;  and 

"(3)  parcels  exceeding  five  pounds  but 
not  exceeding  seventy  pounds  in  weight  and 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  inches  In  length 
and  girth  combined.  Including  surface-type 
official  mall,  which  are  mailed  at  or  ad- 
dressed to  any  such  Armed  Forces  post  office 
where  adequate  surface  transportation  Is  not 
available. 

Whenever  adequate  service  by  scheduled 
United  States  air  carriers  Is  not  available  to 
provide  transporUtlon  of  mall  matter  by  air 
m  accOTdance  with  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  transporUtlon  of  such 
mall  matter  may  be  authorized  by  aircraft 
other  than  scheduled  United  States  air  car- 
riers. This  subsection  shall  not  affect  the  op- 
eration of  section  668(a)   of  this  title. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  administered  under  such  conditions  and 
regulations  as  the  PosUl  Service  and  the 
SecreUry  of  Defense  severally  may  prescribe 
to  carry  out  their  respective  functions  there- 
under. 

••(c)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  re- 
imburse the  PosUl  Service  out  of  any  ap- 
propriations or  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  as  a  necessary  expense 
of  the  appropriations  or  funds  and  of  the 
activities  concerned,  sums  equal  to  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  PosUl  Service  as  de- 
termined by  the  Postal  Service,  In  providing 
air  transporUtlon  for  mall  mailed  at  or  ad- 
dressed to  Armed  Forces  post  offices  esub- 
llshed  under  section  404  of  this  title,  but  re- 
imbursement under  this  subsection  shall  not 
Include  the  expense  of  air  transporUtlon  (1) 
for  which  the  PosUl  Service  coUecU  a 
special  charge  to  the  extent  the  special 
charge  covers  the  additional  expense  of  air 
transportation;  or  (2)  that  is  provided  by 
the  Postal  Service  at  the  same  postage  rate 
or  charge  for  mall  which  Is  neither  mailed  at 
nor  addressed  to  an  Armed  Forces  post  office. 
"Chapter  8.— TRANSPORTATION  OF  MAIL 

"StTBCHAPTEK   I — GENXRAL 

"801.  Provision  for  carrying  mall. 

"802.  Transportation  of  mall  of  adjoining 
countries  through  the  United  SUtes. 

"803.  EsUbllshment  of  post  roads. 

"804.  Discontinuance  of  service  on  post 
roads. 

'•806.  PosUl  Service  to  provide  for  mall 
transporUtlon. 

'•806.  Lien  on  compensation  of  contractor. 

"807.  Free  transporUtlon  of  postal  em- 
ployees. 

"Subchapter    II — Transportation    of    Mail 
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"825.  Definitions. 

"826.  Applicability. 

"827.  Authorization  of  service  by  carrier. 

"828.  Placement  of  equipment. 

"829.  Changes  In  service. 

"830.  Evidence  of  service. 

"831.  Fines  and  deductions. 

"832.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  fix 
rates. 

"833.  Procedures.  I 

"834.  Special  rates. 

"836.  Intermodal  transporUtlon. 

"836.  SUtlstlcal  studies. 

"837.  Special  contracU. 

"838.  Carrier  operations,  receipts,  and  ex- 
penditures. 

"839.  Agreements  with  passenger  common 
carriers  by  motor  vehicle. 

"840.  Star  route  certification. 

"Subchapter  m — Transportation  of  Mail 
BT    Air 

"861.  Rules  and  regulations. 

"852.  Fines  on  air  carriers  transporting  malls. 


"863.  ContracU  for  transporUtlon  of  mall  by 

air. 
"Subchapter    IV — Transportation    of   Mail 
BT    Vessel 

"876.  Sea  poet  service. 

"877.  Termination   of  contracts  for  foreign 

transporUtlon. 
"878.  TransporUtlon    of    mall    by   vessel    as 

freight  or  express. 
"879.  Fines  on  ocean  carriers. 
"880.  Contracts  for  transporUtlon  of  mall  by 
vessel. 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— OENERAL 
"5  801.  Provisions  for  carrying  mall 

"The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  mall  by  land,  air,  or  water 
as  often  as  It  deems  proper  undw  the  circum- 
stances subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

"8  802.  TransporUtlon  of  mall  of  adjoining 
countries  through  United  SUtes 

"The  Postal  Service,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  al  the  President,  may  make 
arrangemenU  to  allow  the  mall  of  countries 
adjoining  the  United  SUtes  to  be  trans- 
ported over  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
from  one  point  In  that  country  to  any  other 
point  therein,  at  the  expense  of  the  country 
to  which  the  mall  belongs,  upon  obUlning 
a  like  privilege  for  the  transporUtlon  of 
United  States  mall  through  the  country  to 
which  the  privilege  Is  granted.  The  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress  may  annul  the  privilege 
at  any  time.  The  privilege  shall  termlnaU 
one  month  succeeding  the  day  on  which  no- 
tice of  the  act  of  the  President  or  of  the 
Congress  Is  given  to  the  chief  executive  or 
head  of  the  post  office  of  the  country  whose 
privilege  Is  to  be  annulled. 
"5  803.  EsUbllshment  of  post  roads 

"The  'oUowlng  are  post  roads — 

"(1)  the  waters  of  the  United  SUtes. 
during  the  time  the  mall  Is  carried  thereon: 

"(2)  railroads  or  parts  of  railroads  and  air 
routes  in  operation; 

"(3)  canals,  during  the  time  the  mall  is 
carried  thereon; 

"(4)  public  roads,  highways,  and  toll  roads 
during  the  time  the  mall  Is  carried  thereon; 
and 

"(5)    letUr  carrier  routes  esUbUshed  for 
the  collection  and  delivery  of  malL 
"J  804.  DUconUnuance    of    service    on    post 
roads 

The  Postal  Service  may  discontinue  serv- 
ice on  a  post  road  or  part  thereof  when,  in 
lU  opinion — 

"(1)  the  posUl  service  cannot  safely  be 
continued; 

"(2)  the  revenues  cannot  be  collected: 

"(3)    the  laws  cannot  be  maintained;   or 

"(4)   the  pubUc  Interest  so  requires. 
"1 805.  Poeul   Service  to   provide   for  mall 
transportation 

"(a)  The  Posui  Service  Is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain mail  transporUtlon  service^ 

"(1)  from  common  carriers  by  rail  and 
motor  vehicle  as  provided  In  subchapter  n 
of  this  chapter; 

"(2)  from  air  carriers  as  provided  in  sub- 
chapter III  of  this  chapter; 

"(3)  from  waUr  carriers  as  provided  in 
subchapUr  IV  of  this  chapter;  and 

"(4)  by  contract  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  It  deems  appropriate,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided by  this  chapter,  contracU  for  trans- 
porUtlon of  mall  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  (4)  of  this  section  may  be  for  periods 
not  in  excess  of  four  years  and  may  be  en- 
ured into  only  after  advertising  a  sufficient 
time  previously  for  proposals  except  when  the 
PosUl  Service  determines  that  the  waiver  of 
such  advertising  requlremenU  Is  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

"(c)  ContracU  \mder  subsection  (a)(4) 
of  this  section  may  be  renewed  by  mutual 


agreement  with  the  holder  and  the  PosUl 
Service,  without  advertising  and  for  succes- 
sive Urms  of  not  more  than  four  years  each. 
"(d)  The  Postal  Service,  in  determining 
whether  to  obuln  transporUtlon  of  mall  by 
carrier  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, by  contract  under  subsection  (a)  (4) 
of  this  section,  or  by  Government  motor  vehi- 
cle, shall  use  the  mode  of  transporUtlon 
which  best  serves  the  public  Interest,  due 
consideration  being  given  to  the  cost  of  the 
transportation  service  imder  each  mode. 
"S  806.  Lien  on  compensation  of  contractor 
"  (a)  A  person  who — 

"(1)   performs  service  for  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  In  the  transporUtlon  of  mail; 
"(2)  files  his  contract  for  service  with  the 
PosUl  Service:  and 

"(3)  files  satisfactory  evidence  of  perform- 
ance with  the  PobUI  Service, 
shall  have  a  Hen  on  money  due  the  contrac- 
tor or  subcontractor  for  the  service. 

'•(b)  The  Postal  Service  may  pay  the  per- 
son establishing  a  lien  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  the  sum  due  him,  when  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  falls  to  pay  the 
person  the  amount  of  his  lien  within  two 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  month  in 
which  the  service  was  performed.  It  shall 
charge  the  amount  so  paid  to  the  contract. 
The  paymenU  may  not  exceed  the  annual 
rate  of  pay  of  the  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor. 

■5  807.  Free    transporUtlon    of    poeUl    em- 
ployees 
'Each  person  engaged  In  the  transporUtlon 
of  mall  shall  carry  on  any  vessel,  train,  motor 
vehicle,  or  aircraft  he  operates,  upon  exhibit- 
ing their  credentials  and  without  extra  charge 
therefor,  persons  In  charge  of  the  mails  when 
on  duty  and  traveling  to  and  from  duty. 
"SUBCEtAPTER   H- TRANSPORTATION   OF 
MAIL    BT   REGULATED   SURFACE    CAR- 
RIER 
••$  825.  Definitions 

•'As  used  m  this  subchapter — 
'•(1)    "carrier'  and  'regulated  surface  car- 
rier" mean  a  railroad,  a  freight  forwarder,  a 
motor  carrier,  or  an  express  company; 

"(2)  'railroad'  means  a  railway  common 
carrier.  Including  an  electric  urban  and  In- 
terurban  railway  common  carrier; 

"(3)  'freight  forwarder'  means  any  reg- 
ulated freight  forwarder  which  holds  itself 
out  to  the  general  public  as  a  common  car- 
rier to  transport  or  provide  transporUtlon  of 
property  as  authorized  by  a  permit  Issued  by 
the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commission; 

"(4)  'motor  carrier"  means  any  common 
carrier  by  laotor  vehicle,  except  a  passenger- 
carrying  motor  vehicle,  within  the  meaning  of 
section  303(a)  (14)  of  title  49.  which  holds  a 
certlficaU  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity issued  by  the  InUrsUU  Commerce  Com- 
mission; and 

"(5)  'express  company'  means  any  express 
comptmy  engaged  in  transporUtlon  as  a  cata- 
mon  carrier  for  hire  under  section  1  (3)  of 
title  49. 
"§826.  Applicability 

'•This  subchapter  applies  to  mall  trans- 
porUtlon performed  by  any  carrier  or  com- 
bination thereof  regardless  of  the  mode  of 
transporUtltMi  actually  used  to  provide  the 
service. 
"§  827.  Authorization  of  service  by  carrier 

"(a)  The  PosUl  Service  may  establish  car- 
rier mall  routes  and  authorize  mail  trans- 
porUtlon service  thereon.  The  Urm  'mail'  as 
used  In  this  subch^Ur  Includes  equipment 
and  supplies  of  the  Postal  Service. 

'•(b)  A  carrier  shall  transport  mall  offered 
for  transporUtlon  by  the  Postal  Service  In 
the  manner,  under  the  conditions,  and  with 
the  service  prescribed  by  the  Postal  Service. 
A  carrier  Is  entitled  to  receive  fair  and  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  transporUtlon 
and  service  connected  therewith. 
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"(c)  The  Postal  Service  shall 
trains  or  motor  vehicles  upon 
shall  be  transported,  except  that 
shall  be  compelled  to  transport  mal 
train  or  vehicle  which  Is  operated  e 
for  the  transportation  or  passengers 
baggage. 

"(d)    A  carrier  shall  transport 
speed,  on  any  train  or  motor  veh 
crates,  such  mall  as  the  Postal  Servl(^ 
under  this  section. 

"(e)   No  carrier  shall  be  required 
territory  it   Is  not  otherwise  au'"- 
serve.  or  to  provide  service  for 
Service  at  less  than  full  cost,  or  tc 
service  at  a  detriment  to  the 
other  customers. 

(f)     An    order    or    determination 
Postal   Service   under   this   section 
consistent  with  the  orders  of  the 
Commerce  Commission   under 
and  833  of  this  title. 
"5  828.  Placement  of  equipment 

"A  railroad  shall  place  cars  used 
apartment  post  oflBce  service  In 
such   times   before   departure   as 
Service  directs. 
•5  829.  Changes  In  service 

"The   Postal    Service   may 
cording  to  the  need  therefor,  new 
tlonal  mall  transpoi  tatlon  service  " 
at  the  rate  or  compensation  fixed 
this  subchapter.  It  may  reduce  or 
service  with  pro  rata  reductions  In 
satlon.  The  Postal  Service  may  no 
the  additional  service  which  It  has 
clflcally  authorized. 
"5  830.  Evidence  of  service 

"A  carrier  shall  submit  evidence 
formance    of    mall    transportatlot 
signed  by  an  authorized  official,  in 
and  at  such  times  as  the  Postal  : 
quires.   Mall  transportation  servlc  ( 
sldered  that  of  the  carrier  perform^ 
gardless  of  the  ownership  of  the 
used  by  the  carrier. 
•  5  831.  Pines  and  deductions 

"(a)    The    Postal    Service    may 
carrier  In  an  amount  not  to  excee<l 
each  day  the  carrier  refuses  to  per: 
transportation  services  required  by 
or  crmpensatlon  established  under 
chapter. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  flni 
an  amount  It  deems  reasonable 
or  refusal  by  that  carrier  to 
required  by  the  Postal  Service 
827  of  this  title. 

"(c)   The  Postal  Service  may 
tlons  from  the  compensation  of  a 
failure  to  perform  mall  transport 
Ice  as  required  under  section  827  o) 
If  the  failure  to  perform  Is  due  to 
of  the  caoTler.  It  may  deduct  a 
ceedlng  three  times  the  o 
plying  to  such  service.  Such 
not  be  made  prior  to  the  explratlcn 
days  following  service  upon  the 
the  Postal  Service  of  notice  of 
assessing  a  fine  or  maUng  a 
of  the  basis  therefor. 
"  {832.  Interstate  Commerce 
fix  rates 
"(a)    The   Interstate   Commerce 
slon  shall  determine  and  fix,  froi  q 
time,  the  fair  and  reasonable  rat4s 
pensatlon  for  the  transportation 
carrier  and  the  service  connected 
and  shall  prescribe  the  method  of 
such  rates  or  compensation.  The 
Commerce  Commission  shall  pu" 
ders   stating    Its    determination 
section   which  shall   remain   In 
changed  by  It  after  notice  and 

"(b)   For  the  purpose  of  deter 
fixing  rates  or  compensation  ur 
tlon,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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may  make  Just  and  reasonable  classifications 
of  carriers  and  where  Just  and  equitable,  fix 
general  rates  applicable  to  carriers  In  the 
same  classification. 

"(c»  In  determining  and  fixing  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  or  compensation  under  this 
section,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  the  relation  between  the 
Government  and  carriers  as  public  service 
corporations,  and  the  nature  of  public  serv- 
ice as  distinguished.  If  there  Is  a  distinction, 
from  the  ordinary  transportation  business 
of  the  carriers. 

"(d)  Initial  rates  or  compensation  for 
mail  transportation  service  by  any  carrier 
or  carriers  shall  be  those  agreed  to  by  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  carrier  or  carriers,  and 
such  rates  or  compensation  shall  continue 
In  effect  unUl  such  time  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  fixes  the  rates  or 
compensation  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"§  833.  Procedures 

"(a)  At  any  time  after  six  months  from 
the  entry  of  an  order  stating  the  Interstate 
Commerce  ConMnlsslon's  determination  un- 
der section  832  of  this  title,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice or  an  Interested  carrier  may  apply  for 
a  reexamination  and  substantially  similar 
proceedings  as  have  theretofore  been  had 
shall  be  followed  with  respect  to  the  rates 
or  compensation  for  services  covered  by  the 
application.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall 
enter  an  order  stating  its  determination. 

"(b)  Except  as  authorized  by  sections 
832(d),  834,  835,  and  837  of  this  title,  the 
Postal  Service  shall  pay  a  carrier  the  rates 
or  compensation  so  determined  and  fixed  for 
application  at  such  stated  times  as  named  In 
the  order. 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service  may  file  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  stating — 

"(1)  its  requirements  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mail  by  carrier: 

"(2)  the  character  and  speed  of  the  trains 
or  motor  vehicles  which  are  to  carry  the 
variotis  kinds  of  mail; 

"(3t  the  service,  both  terminal  and  en 
route,  which  carriers  are  to  render; 

"(4 1  what  it  believes  to  be  the  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  or  compensation  for  the 
services  required;  and 

"(5)  all  other  information  which  may  be 
material  to  the  inquiry,  but  such  other  in- 
formation may  be  filed  at  any  time  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

"(d)  When  a  comprehensive  plan  is  filed, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall 
give  notice  of  not  less  than  thirty  days  to 
each  carrier  required  by  the  Postal  Service 
to  transport  mail  pursuant  to  such  plan.  A 
carrier  may  file  Its  answer  at  the  time  fixed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  expi- 
ration date  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunlsslon  In  the  notice,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  shall  proceed 
with  the  hearing. 
"1834.  Special  rates 

"Upon  petition  by  the  Postal  Service  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  de- 
termine and  fix  carload  or  truckload.  or  less 
than  carload  or  truckload,  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  mall  not  entitled  to  high 
priority  in  transportation.  A  carrier  shall 
perform  the  senice  at  the  rates  so  deter- 
mined when  requested  to  do  so  and  under  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Postal  Service. 
"§  835.  Intermodal  transportation 

"The  Postal  Serv-lce  may  permit  a  carrier  to 
perform  mall  transportation  by  any  form  of 
transportation  it  deems  appropriate  at  rates 
or  compensation  not  exceeding  those  allow- 
able for  similar  service  by  the  designated 
form  of  transportation. 


"§836.  Statistical  studiee 

"The  Postal  Service  may  arrange  for  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  mall  transported  on  car- 
rier mall  routes  and  make  other  computa- 
tions for  statistical  and  administrative  pur- 
poses to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 
'§  837.  Special  contracts 

"The  Postal  Service  may  enter  Into  special 
contract*  with  carriers,  without  advertising 
for  bids  and  for  periods  not  in  excess  of  four 
years.  It  may  contract  to  pay  lower  rates  or 
compensation  or.  where  in  its  judgment  con- 
ditions warrant,  higher  rates  or  compensa- 
tion than  those  determined  or  fixed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  fact 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  not  prescribed  rates  or  compensation  for 
the  carrier  Involved,  pursuant  to  section  832 
of  this  title,  shall  not  preclude  execution 
of  a  contract  under  this  section.  A  copy  of 
each  such  contract  shall  be  on  file  and  open 
to  inspection  in  the  administrative  offices 
of  the  Postal  Service  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

"§  838.  Carrier  operations,  receipts,  and  ex- 
penditures 
"The  Postal  Service  shall  request  any  car- 
rier transporting  the  malls  to  furnish,  under 
seal,  such  data  relating  to  the  operations,  re- 
ceipts, and  expenditures  of  such  carrier  as 
may,  in  its  Judgment,  be  deemed  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  mall 
transportation  and  the  proper  compensation 
to  be  paid  for  such  service. 
"§  839.  Agreements  with  passenger  common 
carriers  by  motor  vehicle 
"The  Postal  Service  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it 
shall  prescribe  and  without  advertising  for 
bids  for  the  transportation  of  mail,  in  pas- 
senger-carrying motor  vehicles,  by  passenger 
common  carriers  by  motor  vehicles  over  the 
regular  routes  on  which  the  carrier  is  per- 
mitted by  law  to  transport  passengers. 
"5  840.  Star  route  certification 

"(a)  Any  person,  business,  firm,  company, 
corporation,  or  successor  in  interest  of  any 
such  person,  business,  firm,  company,  or  cor- 
poration, who  was  a  contractor  under  a  star 
route,  mall  messenger,  or  contract  motor 
vehicle  service  contract  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  title,  shall,  upon  application  to  the 
Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  for  the 
territory  within  which  such  contractor  oper- 
ated on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  be  Issued  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  as  a  motor  carrier  for 
the  transportation  of  mall  by  the  Interstate 
Conmierce  Commission  without  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  requiring  fur- 
ther proof  that  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  will  be  served  by  such  operation 
and  without  further  proceedings. 

"  (b)  Applications  of  persons  who  were  not 
contractors  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  be  decided  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pro- 
cedure. 

"SUBCHAPTER  III— TRANSPORTATION  OP 
MAIL  BY  AIR 

"5  851.  Rules  and  regulations 

"The  Postal  Service  may  make  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders  not  inconsistent  with 
sections  1301-1542  of  title  49.  or  any  order, 
rule,  or  regulation  made  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  thereunder,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  safe  and  expediUous  carriage  of 
all  classes  of  mail  by  aircraft. 
"§862.  Fines  on  air  carriers  transporting 
mails 

"The  Postal  Service  may  impose  fines  on 
carriers  transporting  mall  by  air  on  routes 
extending  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  for — 

"  ( 1 )   unreasonable  or  unnecessary  delay  to 

mall;  and 
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"(2)  other  delinquencies  In  the  transpor- 
tation of  mail. 

"5  853.  Contracts  for  transportation  of  mall 
by  air 

"(a)  When  the  Postal  Service  deems  that 
the  transportation  of  maU  by  aircraft  is  re- 
quired between  points  between  which  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  has  not  authorized 
an  air  carrier  to  engage  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  persons,  property,  or  mall  the  Postal 
Service  may  contract  for  such  transportation, 
without  advertising  for  bids,  In  such  manner 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate.  The  transportation 
of  mall  under  contracts  entered  Into  under 
this  subsection  Is  not,  except  for  purposes  of 
sections  1371(k)  and  1386(b)  of  title  49, 
'air  transportation'  as  that  term  is  used  In 
sections  1301-1542  of  title  49.  The  Postal 
Service  shall  cancel  such  a  contract.  In  whole 
or  In  respect  to  certain  points  as  the  au- 
thorization shall  require,  upon  the  Issuance 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of  an  au- 
thorization under  sections  1371-1386  of  title 
49  to  any  air  carrier  to  engage  In  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  by  aircraft  between  any 
of  the  points  named  In  the  contract,  and  the 
inauguration  of  scheduled  service  by  such 
carrier. 

"(b)  A  copy  of  each  contract  entered  Into 
under  this  section  shall  be  on  file  and  open 
to  Inspection  In  the  administrative  offices  of 
the  Postal  Services  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV— TRANSPORTATION  OP 
MAIL  BY  VESSEL 

"J  876.  Sea  post  service 

"The  Postal  Service  may  maintain  sea  post 
service  on  ocean  vessels  conveying  mall  to 
and  from  the  United  States. 
"J  877.  Termination  of  contracts  for  foreign 
transportation 
"Contracts  for  the  transportation  of  mall 
by  vessel  between  the  United  States  and 
a  foreign  port  shall  be  made  subject  to  can- 
cellation by  the  Postal  Service  or  the 
Congress. 

"5  878.  Transportation  of  mall  by  vessel  as 

freight  or  express 

"The  Postal  Service  may  require  that  mall 

be  transported  by  freight  or  express  when — 

"(1)    there  Is  no  competition  on  a  water 

route  and  the  rate  or  compensation  asked  Is 

excessive:  or 

"(2)  no  proposal  Is  received. 
A  common  carrier  by  water  that  refuses  to 
transport  the  mail  when  required  to  do  so 
under  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  for  each  day  of  refusal. 
"J  879.  Fines  on  ocean  carriers 

"The  Postal  Service  may  Impose  or  limit 
fines  on  carriers  transporting  mall  by  vessel 
on  routes  extending  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  for — 

"(1)  unreasonable  or  unnecessary  delay  to 
the  mall;  and 

"(2)  other  delinquencies  In  the  transpor- 
tation of  mall. 

"i  880.  Contracts  for  transportation  of  mall 
by  vessel 
"The  Postal  Service  may  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  mall  by  vessel  without  ad- 
vertising for  bids  for  periods  not  In  excess  of 
four  years. 

"Chapter  10.— FINANCE 
"Sec. 

"1001.  Definitions. 
"1002.  Capital  of  Postal  Service. 
"1003.  The  Postal  Service  Fund. 
"1004.  Transitional  appropriations. 
"1005.  Obligations. 
"1006.  Relationship    between    the    Treasury 

and  the  Postal  Service. 
"1007.  Public  debt  character  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Postal  Service. 
"1008.  Audit  and  expenditures. 
"1009.  Annual  budget. 


"{  1001.  Definitions 
"As  used  in  this  chapter — 
"  'Fund'  means  the  Postal  Service  fund  es- 
tablished by  section  1003  of  this  chapter. 

"  'Obligations',  when  referring  to  debt  in- 
struments   issued    by    the    Postal    Service, 
means  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  mortgages, 
and  any  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness. 
"5  1002.  Capital  of  Postal  Service 

"(a)  The  initial  capital  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice shall  consist  of  equity  of  the  United 
States  In  the  former  Post  Office  Department 
as  reflected  in  'the  President's  budget.  The 
value  of  assets  and  the  amount  of  liabilities 
transferred  to  the  Postal  Service  upon  the 
commencement  of  operations  of  the  Postal 
Service  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Comp- 
troller General.  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing guidelines: 

"  ( 1 )  Assets  shall  be  valued  on  the  basis  of 
original  cost,  less  depreciation,  to  the  extent 
that  this  can  be  determined.  The  value 
recorded  on  the  former  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's books  of  account  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  asset  value. 

"(2)  All  liabilities  attributable  to  opera- 
tions of  the  former  Post  Office  Department 
shall  remain  liabilities  of  the  United  States, 
except  that  upon  commencement  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Postal  Service,  the  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  made  to,  held  or 
used  by,  or  available  to  the  former  Post  Office 
Department  and  all  liabilities  chargeable 
thereto  shall  become  assets  and  liabilities, 
respectively,  of  the  Postal  Service. 

"(b)  The  capital  of  the  Postal  Service  at 
any  time  shall  consist  of  Its  assets.  Includ- 
ing the  balance  in  the  Fund,  less  Its  liabili- 
ties. 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  where  properties 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Administra- 
tion are  Involved,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Btireau  of  the  Budget,  shall 
determine  which  Federal  properties  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Postal  Service  and  which 
shall  remain  In  the  United  States  upon  the 
commencement  of  operations  of  the  Postal 
Service.  The  transfer  shall  be  accomplished 
at  the  time  of  or  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
commencement  of  operations  of  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  valuation  of  the  assets  and 
capital  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  ad- 
justed accordingly.  The  following  properties 
shall  be  Included  In  the  transfer: 

"(1)  the  mall  equipment  shops  located  In 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia; 

"(2)  all  machinery,  equipment,  and  appur- 
tenances of  the  Post  Office  Department: 

"(3)  all  real  property  whose  ownership  was 
acquired  by  the  Postmaster  General  pursu- 
ant to  former  section  2103  of  this  title,  as  In 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  or  which  immediately  prior 
to  such  effective  date  Is  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  former  Post  Office  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  postal 
building  from  funds  appropriated  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  former  Post  Office  Department, 
together  with  all  funds  appropriated  or  allo- 
cated therefor; 

"(4)  all  real  property  of  which  65  per 
centum  or  more  Is  occupied  by  and  under 
control  of  the  former  Post  Office  Department 
Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  section; 

"(5)  all  contracts,  records,  and  doctiments 
relating  to  the  operation  of  the  departmental 
service  and  the  postal  field  service  of  the 
former  Post  Office  Department;   and 

"(6)  all  other  property  and  assets  of  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

"(d)  After  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Postal  Service  the  President  is 
authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Postal  Service, 
and  the  Postal  Service  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer to  other  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, any   proi>erty  owned   by  the  United 


States  and  the  Postal  Service,  respectively, 
when  the  public  mterest  would  be  served  by 
such  transfer. 
"§  1003.  The  Postal  Service  Fund 

"(a)  There  Is  established  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
called  the  Postal  Service  Fimd  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  Postal  Service  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses, functions,  and  powers  authorized  by 
this  title. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund, 
subject  to  withdrawal  by  check  by  the  Postal 
Service — 

"(1)  revenues  from  postal  and  nonpostal 
services; 

"(2)  amounts  received  from  obligations  Is- 
sued by  the  Postal  Service; 

"(3)  amounts  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  Postal  Service; 

"(4)  Interest  which  may  be  earned  on  In- 
vestments of  the  fund; 

"(5)  any  other  receipts  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice; and 

"(6)  the  balance  m  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Fund  established  under  former  section 
2202  of  title  39  as  of  the  commencement  of 
operations  of  the  Postal  Service. 

"(c)  If  the  Postal  Service  determines  that 
the  moneys  of  the  fund  are  In  excess  of  cur- 
rent needs.  It  may  request  the  Investment  of 
such  amounts  as  It  deems  advisable  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  obligations  of. 
or  obligations  guaranteed  by,  the  United 
States,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, m  such  other  obligations  or  securities  as 
It  deems  appropriate. 

"(d)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Postal  Service  may  de- 
posit moneys  of  the  fund  In  any  Federal 
Reserve  bank,  any  depository  for  pubUc 
funds,  or  In  such  other  places  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Postal  Service  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  mutually  agree. 

"(e)  The  fund  shall  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  all  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
Postal  Service  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  this  tlUe.  Neither  the  fund  nor  any 
of  the  funds  credited  to  It  shall  be  subject 
to  apportionment  under  the  provisions  of 
section  665  of  title  31. 
"§  1004.  Transitional  appropriations 

"Such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  Insure  a 
soimd  financial  transition  for  the  Postal 
Service  and  a  rate  policy  consUtent  with  sec- 
tion 1201  of  this  title  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund  without  re- 
gard to  fiscal  year  limitation. 
"§  1005.  Obligations 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  Is  authorized  to 
borrow  money  and  to  Issue  and  sell  such 
obligations  as  It  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  any  such  obligations 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  ex- 
ceed »10,000,000,000.  In  any  one  fiscal  year 
the  net  Increase  In  the  amount  of  obligations 
outstanding  Issued  for  the  purpose  of  capital 
improvements  shall  not  exceed  •1,600,000,000, 
and  the  net  Increase  In  the  amount  of  obli- 
gations outstanding  Issued  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  operating  expenses  of  the  Foe- 
tal Service  shaU  not  exceed  $500,000,000. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  may  pledge  Its 
assets  and  pledge  and  use  Its  revenues  and 
recelpta  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  of 
or  interest  on  said  obligations,  for  the  pur- 
chase or  redemption  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes  Incidental  thereto,  Including  crea- 
tion of  reserve,  sinking,  and  other  funds 
which  may  be  similarly  pledged  and  used, 
to  such  extent  and  In  such  manner  as  It 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable.  The  Postal 
Service  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  binding 
covenanta  with  the  holders  of  said  obliga- 
tions, and  with  the  trustee,  if  any,  under 
any  agreement  entered  Into  In  connection 
with  the  Issuance  thereof  with  respect  to 
the  estabUshment  of   reserve,  sinking,  and 
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other  funds,  application  and  use  of  levenues 
and  receipts  of  the  Postal  S"^i«-  f"P^: 
tlons  concerning  the  subsequent  Issi  lance  of 
obligations  or  the  execution  o^  /  ■«"  °' 
lease  purchases  relaUng  to  properties  of  the 
postal  Service  and  such  other  matters  as 
the  P06U1  Service  may  deem  ^f'^J  « 
desirable  to  enhance  the  marketa  )lllty  of 
s&ld  obllftatlous. 

•■(c)  Obligations  Issued  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
Ice  under  this  section : 

•il)  shall  be  In  such  forms  and  denomi- 
nations; _  .   ,_ 

•■(3)  shall  be  sold  at  such  tlmei    and  in 

such  amounts; 

••(3)   shall  mature  at  such  time  <i  times. 

••(4)   shall  be  sold  at  such  prices; 

•■(5)    shall  bear  such  rates  of  lnt«  rest; 

"(6)  may  be  redeemable  before  maturuy 
at  the  opuon  of  the  PosUl  Servlc«  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  times  and  re.  lempUon 

-(1)  may  be  entitled  to  such  rel  itlve  pri- 
orities of  claim  on  the  assets  of  t  le  Postal 
Service  with  respect  to  principal  aid  Inter- 
est payments;  and 

••(8)  shall  be  subject  to  such  otlier  terms 
and  conditions; 
as  the  Postal  Service  determines^ 

■  (d)   Obligations  Issued  by  the  Po  .tai  &erv 
ice  under  this  section  shall : 

"(n   be  negotiable  or  nonnegot  able  and 
bearer  or  registered  instruments,  a-  slXKJlfled 
therein   and   in   any   indenture   or  covenant 
■'  relfttlne  thereto;  .  . 

••,2)  contain  a  recital  that  they  ire  Issued 
purluant  to  this  section,  and  su^ih  reclUl 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  th^  'J^^' 
Ity  of  the  issuance  and  sale  of  8U(  h  obliga- 
tions and  of  their  validity; 

'•(3)  be  lawful  Investments  and  may  oe 
accepted  as  security  for  all  flducl  try  trust 
and  public  funds,  the  investment  jr  deposit 
of  Which  shall  be  under  the  au^horlty  or 
control  of  any  officer  or  agency  of^e  United 
Sutes  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
any  other  officer  or  agency  having  authority 
over  or  control  of  any  such  flducliry.  trust, 
or  public  funds,  may  at  any  Urns  sell  any 
of  the  obUgations  of  the  Postal  Service  ac- 
quired by  them  under  this  sectlor ; 

"(4)  be  exempt  both  as  to  principal  and 
interest  from  all  taxation  now  oi  hereafter 
imposed  by  any  State  or  local  t<«l'^  »",f,^: 
Ity  except  estate,  inheritance,  and  gift  taxes. 

and 

••(5)  not  be  obligations  of.  nor  shall  pay- 
ment  of   the    principal    thereof    <r    Interest 
thereon  be  guaranteed  by.  the  United  States, 
except  as  provided  In  subsection    c)   of  sec- 
lion  1006  of  this  chapter. 
"S  1008.  Relationship  between  this  Treasury 
and  the  Postal  Service 
"(a)  At  least  fifteen  days  before  selling 
any  Issue  of  obUgations  under  8<ctlon  1005 
of  this  chapter  the  Postal  Servlcis  shall  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur-  as  to  the 
amount,  proposed  date  of  sale,    maturities. 
terms   and    condlUons    and   expe<ited    maxl- 
mum  rates  of  Interest  of  the  prey  >osed  Issue 
in  appropriate  detail  and  shall  ccnsult  with 
him  or  his  designee  thereon.  Th  ;  Secretary 
may  elect  to  purchase  such  obliga  Ions  under 
Buch  terms,  including  rates  of  Interest,  as 
he  and  the  Postal  Service  may  a^ree.  but  at 
a  rate  of  yield  no  less  than  the  prevaUlng 
yield    on    ouutanding   marketable    Treasury 
securities   of   comparable   maturity,   as   de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  If  thje  Secretary 
does  not  purchase  such  obligations,  the  Pos- 
tal Service  niay   proceed  to  lss\  e  and  sell 
them  to  a  party  or  parties  other  than  the 
Secretary  upon  notice  to  the  Se:retary  and 
upon  consultation  as  to  the  date  af  Issuance, 
maximum  rates  of  Interest,  and  other  terms 
and  conditions. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  condition!  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  the  Poital  Service 
may  require  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury 
to  purchase  obligations  of  the  Pc  stal  Service 
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in  such  amounts  as  will  not  cause  the  hold- 
ing by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  result- 
ing from  such  required  purchases  to  exceed 
$2,000,000,000  at  any  one  time.  This  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  purchase  obli- 
gations of  the  Postal  Service  In  excess  of  such 
amount. 

•■(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (d)(5) 
of  section  1005  of  this  chapter,  obligations 
issued  by  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  thereon  shall  be  fully 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  such  guar- 
anty being  expressed  on  the  face  thereof,  if 
and  to  the  extent  that — 

"(1)  the  Postal  Service  requests  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  pledge  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  Interest  thereon;  and 
(2)  the  Secretary.  In  his  discretion,  deter- 
mines that  It  would  be  In  the  public  Interest 
to  do  so. 

•'{  1007.  Public  debt  character  of  obligations 
of  the  Postal  Service 
••Por  the  purpose  of  any  purchase  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Postal  Service,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter 
In  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities 
may  be  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  In  force,  are 
extended  to  Include  any  purchases  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Postal  Service  under  this 
chapter.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may. 
at  any  time,  sell  any  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Postal  Service  acquired  by  him  undw 
this  chapter.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Postal  Service  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 
■•§  1008.  Audit  and  expenditures 

••(a)  The  accounts  of  the  Postal  Service 
shall  be  audited  by  the  Comptroller  General 
and  reports  thereon  made  to  the  Oongresa 
to  the  extent  and  at  such  times  as  he  may 
determine. 

•'(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  maintain  an 
adequate  internal  audit  of  Its  financial  trans- 
actions. 

••(c)  (1>  Subject  only  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  the  Postal  Service  Is  authorized 
to  make  such  expenditures  and  to  enter  Into 
such  contracts,  agreements,  and  arrange- 
ments, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
m  such  manner  as  It  deems  necessary.  Includ- 
ing the  final  settlement  of  all  claims  and  liti- 
gation by  or  against  the  Postal  Service. 

"(2)  The  Postal  Service  Is  directed  to  pro- 
mote modern  and  efficient  operations  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
law;  to  refrain  from  expending  any  funds,  en- 
gaging in  any  practice,  or  entering  Into  any 
agreement  or  contract  which  restricts  the  use 
of  new  equipment  or  devices  which  may  re- 
duce the  cost  or  improve  the  quality  of  the 
postal  service,  except  where  such  restric- 
tion Is  necessary  to  Insure  safe  and  health- 
ful employment  conditions. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  denying  to  the  Postal  Service  the 
power  to  obtain  audits  of  Its  accounts  and 
reports  concerning  its  financial  condition 
and  operations  by  certified  public  account- 
ing firms.  Such  audits  and  reports  shall  be 
In  addition  to  those  required  by  this  section. 

"5  1009.  Annual  budget 

•The  Postal  Service  shall  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared annually  a  business-type  budget  which 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  President  may  establish  as  to  the  date  of 
submission,  the  form  and  content,  the  classi- 
fications of  daU.  and  the  manner  In  which 
such  budget  program  shall  be  prepared  and 
presented.  The  budget  program  shall  be  a 
business-type  budget,  or  plan  of  operations. 


with  due  allowance  given  to  the  need  for 
flexibility.  Including  provision  for  emergen- 
cies  and   contingencies.   In  orde*-  that  the 
Postal  Serlvce  may  properly  carry  out  Its  ac- 
tivities as  authorized  by  law.  The  budget  pro- 
gram shall  contain  estimates  of  the  financial 
condition  and  operations  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice for  the  current  and  ensuing  fiscal  years 
and  the  actual  oondlUon  and  results  of  op- 
eration for  the  last  completed   fiscal  year. 
Such  budget  program  shall  Include  a  state- 
ment of  financial  condition,  a  statement  of 
Income  and  expense,  an  analysis  of  surplus 
or  deficit,  a  statement  of  sources  and  appli- 
cation of  funds,  and  such  other  supplemen- 
tary statements  and  information  as  are  ne- 
cessary   or    desirable   to    make    known    the 
financial   condition   and   operations   of   the 
Postal  Service.  Such  statements  shall  Include 
estimates  of  operations  by  major  types  of 
activities,  together  with  estimates  of  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  estimates  of  borrow- 
ings. 
"CHAPTER  12.— RATES  AND  RATEMAKINO 

"SUBCHAPTEK  I— GENERAL  PEOVISIONS 
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"5  1201.  Rate  policy 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  shall  develop  ana 
promote  adequate  and  efficient  postal  serv- 
ices at  resfionable  and  equitable  rates  and 
fees    Such  rates  and  fees  shall  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  Postal  Service  under  honest, 
efficient     and    economical    management    to 
yr^atnt^tn  and  continue  the  development  of 
postal    service    of    the    kind    and    quality 
^pted  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States. 
••(b)  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  by 
January  1.  1978.  rates  and  fees  charged  by 
the  Postal  Service  provide,  as  a  whole,  reve- 
nue adequate,  when  added  to  the  appropria- 
tions pursuant  to  section  1202  of  this  chap- 
ter  to  meet  Its  current  and  projected  costs. 
Por  this  purpose  costs  shall  Include  (with- 
out llmlUtlon)  operating  expenses,  deprecia- 
tion on  capital  faculties  and  equipment,  debt 
service   (including  Interest,  amortization  of 
debt  discount  and  expense,  and  provision  for 
sinking  funds  or  other  retirements  of  obli- 
gations  to   the  extent   that   such   provision 
exceeds  applicable  depreciation  charges) ,  and 
a  reasonable  provision  for  contingencies. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1202  and 
as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  the 
Postal  Service  shall  establish  appropriate 
classes  of  postal  service  and  establish  rates 
and  fees  for  each  such  class  of  postal  service 
so  that  at  least  those  costs  demonstrably  re- 
lated to  the  class  of  service  In  question  virUl 
be  borne  by  each  such  class  and  not  by  other 
classes  of  users  of  postal  services  or  by  the 
maUs  gencraUy.  ... 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  section.  In  making  changes  in  the 
structure  of  its  rates,  the  Postal  Service  shall 
take  into  accoxmt  the  financial  Impact  upon 
affected  users  of  the  various  classes  of  the 
ma  a  and,  at  Its  discretion,  may  achieve  the 
policy  goals  of  this  section  over  a  dtiratlon  of 
time  appropriate  In  view  of  such  financial 
impact.  The  Commission  shall  have  the  sole 
discretion  to  make  such  determinations.  The 
President  may  request  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  section  1004  of  this  title  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  determinations.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection,  however,  shall  relieve  the  Postal 
Service  of  Its  general  policy  obligation  under 
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subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  make  Ita 
revenue,  as  a  whole,  Including  appropriations 
contemplated  by  section  1202  of  this  titie. 
equal  Its  costs. 

■•(e)(1)  Amounts  computed  as  shown  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  (e)  shall  be 
considered  public  service  costs  of  the  Postal 
Service  that  should  be  borne  by  the  public 
generally  during  the  period  prior  to  January 
1. 1978.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Postal 
Service,  the  amounts  of  such  pubUc  service 
costs,  as  estimated  by  the  Postal  Service,  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  Postal  Service. 

•'(2)  The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  computed 
as  follows: 

"(A)  for  the  period  commencing  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972.  at  an  annual  rate  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  costs  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice for  fiscal  year  1973; 

"(B)  for  calendar  year  1973.  9  per  centum 
of  such  total  costs  for  fiscal  year  1973; 

"(C)  for  calendar  year  1974.  8  per  centum 
of  such  total  costs  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

••(D)  for  calendar  year  1975.  6  per  centum 
of  such  totai  costs  for  fiscal  year  1975; 

•■(E)   for  calendar  year  1976.  4  per  centum 
of  such  total  costs  for  fiscal  year  1976;  and 
••(P)   for  calendar  year  1977.  2  per  centum 
of  such  total  costs  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
"§  1202.  Free  and  reduced  rate  mail 

"(a)  The  Congress  by  legislation  shall  de- 
termine which  classes  of  postal  users,  if  any, 
shall  be  entitled  to  send  mall  free  of  postage 
or  at  rates  some  specified  percentage  lower 
than  those  established  by  the  Postal  Service 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  section 
1201(c)  of  this  title.  The  rates  of  all  users 
so  entitled  shall  be  esUbllshed  by  the  Postal 
Service  so  that  the  amoimt  of  postal  revenues 
received  from  the  appropriations  provided 
for  m  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  ap- 
proximately equal  the  difference  between  the 
actual  postal  revenues  from  users  allowed  to 
mall  free  of  charge  or  at  reduced  rates  and 
the  postal  revenues  that  would  have  been 
received  from  such  users  If  they  had  not  been 
entitled  to  so  mall. 

"(b)  The  President  may  annually  request 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  to  the  Postal 
Service  Pund  an  amount  necessary  to  recover 
the  difference  between  the  actual  postal  rev- 
enue from  users  allowed  to  mall  free  of 
charge  or  at  reduced  rates  and  the  posUl 
revenues  that  would  have  been  received  from 
such  users  If  they  had  not  been  entitled  to 
so  mall. 

"(c)  If  the  Congress  shall  fall  to  appro- 
priate the  amount  so  requested  or  any  part 
thereof,  the  Postal  Service  shall  proportion- 
ately adjust  the  rates  of  the  classes  of  users 
entitled  to  mall  free  or  at  reduced  rates  so 
that  the  anticipated  difference  between  the 
actual  postal  revenues  from  users  allowed 
to  mall  free  of  charge  or  at  reduced  rates  and 
the  postal  revenues  that  would  have  been 
received  from  such  users  If  they  had  not 
been  entitled  to  so  mall  will  be  reduced  to 
an  amount  equal  to  that  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

•■(d)(1)  Within  two  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  and  at  least  every 
two  vears  thereafter,  the  Postal  Service  shall 
render  to  the  Congress  a  report  showing  the 
volumes,  rates,  revenues,  and  costs,  the  last 
calculated  In  such  ways  as  the  Postal  Service 
may  deem  appropriate,  of  each  category  of 
free  or  i«duced  rate  mail,  and  the  percentage 
relationship  which  the  rate  for  such  category 
beare  to  the  rates  for  users  of  the  same 
category  not  entitled  to  so  mail.  The  Postal 
Service  may  report  on  other  matters  related 
to  each  such  category  of  mall  Including  rec- 
ommendations as  to  whether  the  Congress 
should  continue  to  afford  it  preferred  treat- 
ment or  to  what  extent  It  should  be  modi- 
fled.  In  preparing  the  report  the  Postal  Serv- 


ice may  cause  the  Postal  Rate  Board  to  con- 
duct proceedings  In  the  nature  of  rulemak- 
ing on  matters  relevant  to  the  report  and 
to  render  opinions  to  the  Postal  Service  as 
It  deems  appropriate. 

"(8)  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
include  a  profit  and  loss  sUtement  of  the 
Postal  Service  certlfled  by  a  firm  of  Inde- 
pendent certlfled  pubUc  accountants,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  presldentlally  appointed 
Commissioners  on  a  competitive  basis.  The 
certification  should  stipulate  that  the  report 
does  or  does  not  present  fairly  the  results 
of  the  operations  and  that  the  reventies  and 
costs  shown  in  connection  with  each  class, 
subclass,  and  category  of  mall  and  for  each 
service,  as  appropriate,  have  been  reported 
In  accordance  with  generaUy  accepted  ac- 
counting principles,  supplemented  by  suit- 
able cost  allocation  procedures. 

"(e)  Until  changed  by  law.  but  subject 
to  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  foUowlng  services  shall  be  free  or  at  the 
reduced  rates  In  effect  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  section: 

"(1)  penalty  mailings  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  and  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau  as  provided  by  section  652(a)(1) 
of  this  tltie  and  free  mailing  privileges  for 
consular  officials  and  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  of  the  countries  of  the  Postal 
Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain  as  pro- 
vided by  section  667  of  this  title; 

"(3)  reduced  rates  on  books,  films,  and 
similar  materials  as  described  In  former  sec- 
tions 4653-4656  of  this  title; 

'•(3)  mailings  at  reduced  rates  for  publi- 
cation matter  as  described  in  former  sec- 
tion 4358  of  this  title: 

"(4)  free  postage  on  reading  matter  and 
other  articles  for  the  bUnd  and  other  handi- 
capped persons  as  described  In  former  sec- 
tions 4653  of  this  title; 

"(5)  free  mailing  privileges  granted  to  In- 
dividuals by  law,  except  where  the  Postal 
Service  U  entitled  to  reimbursement  \inder 
chapter  6  of  this  title; 

•'(6)  reduced  third-class  postage  rates  to 
certain  organizations  as  described  In  former 
section  4452  of  this  title;  and 

"(7)  free  postage  as  provided  by  section 
1472  of  title  50.  section  302  of  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955. 

"SUBCHAPTER    II— RATEMAKINO 
•■§  1251.  Postal  Rate  Board  and  staff 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Inde- 
pendent PosUl  Rate  Board  consisting  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  from 
the  same  poUtlcal  party,  and  each  member 
appointed  to  the  Board  shaU  be  a  recog- 
nized expert  in  one  of  the  foUowlng  fields: 
the  legal  profession,  economics,  cost  account- 
ing, engineering,  management,  or  postal 
rate.  One  of  the  Board  members  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President  as  Chairman. 
The  Board  members  shaU  be  paid  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule,  except  that  the  compensation  of 
the  Chairman  shaU  be  *50O-4ilglier  than  the 
pay  established  for  level  IV.  Appointments 
of  succeeding  Board  members  shall  be  made 
by  the  President  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

"(b)  The  Board  members  shaU  serve  lor 
terms  of  six  years  except  that — 

"(1)  the  terms  of  the  Board  members  flrst 
taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment  of  the 
first  Board  member,  one  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  one 
at  the  end  of  six  years  following  their  ap- 
pointment; and 

"(2)  any  Board  member  appointed  to  flU  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed ShaU  serve  tat  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

For  purposes  of  suspension  and  removal  the 
Board  members  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  they  may  be  sus- 


pended or  removed  only  in  accord  with  the 
procedures  established  In  section  7521  of 
tltie  5. 

"(c)  TTie  Chairman  of  the  Rate  Board, 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regvUatlons  as  may 
be  adopted  by  the  Board,  Is  authorized  to — 
•'(1)  appoint  and  flx  the  duties  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director  who  shaU  be  paid  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule: 

"(2)  appoint  such  additional  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Board;  and 

'•(3)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consiUtants  under  section  3109  of  title  5,  but 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

"(d)(1)  The  Rate  Board  shall  promulgate 
rulee  and  regulations  and  establish  proce- 
dures to  carry  out  Its  responslblUtles  \inder 
this  chapter.  Such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  shall  be  subject  to  chapters  5 
and  7  of  title  5. 

'•(2)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
Board  conduct  Its  proceedings  \vith  the  ut- 
most expedition  consistent  with  procedural 
fairness  to  the  parties.  To  this  end  the  Board 
Is  specifically  authorized  (but  without  limi- 
tation) to  adopt  rules  which  provide  lor — 
••(1)  the  advance  submission  of  written 
direct  testimony; 

••(U)  the  conduct  of  prehearing  confer- 
ences to  deflne  Issues,  and  for  otha  pur- 
poses to  insure  orderly  and  expeditious  pro- 
ceedings; 

"(lU)  discovery  both  from  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  parties  to  the  proceedings; 
"(Iv)   limitation  of  testimony;  and 
"(v)    the   conduct   of  entire   proceedings 
off  the  record  with  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ties. 

"(e)  The  Chairman  shaU  have  the  ad- 
ministrative responslblUty  for  assigning  the 
business  of  the  Board  to  the  various  Board 
members  and  to  members  of  the  staff.  The 
Board  mMQbers  may  conduct  proceedings  or 
otherwise  exercise  their  functions  singly  or 
en  banc  as  the  Chairman,  after  consultation 
with  the  other  commissioners,  shall  deter- 
mine. All  final  acU  of  the  Rate  Board  shaU 
be  by  a  majority  vote  thereof. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  title  5  concerning 
hearing  examiners  shall  apply  to  Board 
members  and  to  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Civil  Service  Oommlsslon  with 
respect  to  Board  members  except  as  Incon- 
sistent  with   this   chapter. 

"(g)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman,  the 
head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment of  any  branch  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  may  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
department,  agency,  or  estabUshment  to 
assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services,  upon  request  of  the  Chairman.  shaU 
provide  administrative  support  servlcea  lor 
the  Bocu'd  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(1)  The  Board  may  use  the  United  States 
malls  in  the  same  manner  and  upon  the 
same  conditions  as  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 
"J  1252.  Proposed  changes  in  rates  and  cla«- 
slfica  tlons 
"  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  Postal  Service  shaU  give 
general  notice  of  proposed  change  In  rates, 
charges,  fees,  the  classification  of  maU  mat- 
ter or  mall  users,  and  the  postal  rate  struc- 
ture or  design  by  publUhlng  Its  proposals 
therefor  In  the  Federal  Register  not  less 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
it  Is  proposed  to  adopt  such  changes.  It 
shall  also  file  the  proposed  changes  with  the 
Rate  Board  In  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe.  The  notion -published 
In  the  Federal  Register  shaU  state  briefly — 
"(1)  the  propoeed  change; 
"(2)  the  reasons  therefor; 
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"(3)  the  earliest  date  on  w 
Service  proposes  to  adopt  the 
••(4)    that   Interested  parties 
]ectlons  thereto  or  a  request 
thereon  with  the  commissioners 
ty  days  after  the  date  of  publlcptlon 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
period  as  the  notice  may  presc 

"(5)   the    place    and    manner 
Board  has  fixed  for  filings  wP 
"(b)   If  no  party  at  interest 
objection  to  a  proposed  change 
for  a  hearing  thereon,  the  Bc" 
ward  the  proposed  change  to 
slon  on  Postal  Rates  and  Revi 
opinion  unless  the  presldentlaliy 
Commissioners  request  to  the  c< 

"(c)   The  provisions  of  this  cl^apt 
apply  to  changes  In  the  fees 
change  for  international 
similar  Instruments  or  to 
national  postal  rates  adopted 
section  405  of  this  title. 
"'§  1253.  Proceedings  and  recominended  deci- 
sions by  Postal  Ratej  Board 
"(a)   Pursuant  to  sections  55  6  and  557  of 
Utle  5,  the  Rate  Board  shall  (onduct  pub- 
Uc   hearings   In   all   cases   instituted   under 
section  1252 (a)  of  this  title  In  tfhlch  a  party 
at  Interest  flies  timely  notice  ^'Ith  the  Rate 
Board  that  he  desires  to  be  heard. 

'•(b)  The  Board  shall  comj  Ue  a  record 
consisting  of: 

•■  ( 1 )  the  proposed  change  ai  d  supporting 
material  submitted  by  the  Posial  Service: 

"(2)   the  oral  testimony,  if  a  ay.  on  behalf 
of   the  Postal  Service,  and  by 
of  any  party  at  interest: 

"(3)  the  written  submission.  If  any.  on 
behalf  of  the  Postal  Service  i.nd  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  party  at  Interest    and 

"(4)  such  other  material  is  the  Board 
Members  deem  appropriate. 

•■(c)  After  consideration  of  tie  record,  the 
Board  shall  render  an  Initial  d  sclslon  to  the 
presldentlaliy  appointed  Comm  lasloners  stat 
Ing  whether  In  the  opinion  of  the  Rat 
Board  the  proposed  change  co  iforms  to  the 
rate  policies  and  other  prov  slons  of  thla 
title  and  giving  Its  reasons  the  refor. 

•'(d)  In  the  event  the  Board  loes  not  com 
plete  lt«  proceedings  within  nltety  days  after 
the  notice  of  proposed  change  i  Is  filed  with 
It.  or  in  the  event  that  JudlclU  proceedings 
are  instituted  under  section  12  »7  of  this  title, 
the  Postal  Service  upon  thirty  lays'  notice  in 
the  Federal  Register  may  pit  a  proposed 
change  Into  effect  temporarllj .  The  Interim 
changes  will  be  effective  for  a  period  of  not 
longer  than  thirty  days  after  t  tie  Rate  Board 
has  rendered  Its  Initial  declslo  i  to  the  presl- 
dentlaliy appointed  Commissi  jners  and  the 
period  the  change  may  be  bifore  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  1254  of  tljls  title. 
"i  1264.  Pinal  decisions 

"(a)    The   presldentlaliy   appointed   Com 
mlssloners,  acting  on  behaU  of  the  Postal 
Service,  shall  make  and  publl  ih  In  the  Fed- 


eral Register  a  final  decision  o  a  the  proposed 
change  in  light  of  the  recommended  decision 
of  the  Rate  Board  and  the  rec  srd  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. They  may  reject  "  ■* 
change  or  they  may  adopt  It-^ 

"(1)   as  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
pursuant  to  section  1252  of  this  title:  or 

"  ( 2 )  as  proposed  In  the  rec  ommended  de 
clslon  of  the  Rate  Board;  or 

'(3)  with  such  modifications  as  they  find 
are  supported  by  the  record  (if  the  proceed 
ings. 

"(b)  The  Commission,  excel  t 
enumerated  In  subsection   (ni) 
tlon.    shall    transmit    to    the    L  _  ^ 
final  decision  adopting  a  change  In  any  pro- 
ceeding instituted  pursuant  jo  section  1252 
(a)  of  this  title.  The  Commision  shall  trans- 
mit the  decision  to  both  Hou^  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  same  day  and  to  each  Ho\ise 
while  It  18  In  session  and  shal  i  transmit  with 
the  final  decision  the  recommended  decision 
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of  the  Rate  Board  together  with  the  record 
of  the  proceedings. 

•'(c)  The  change  contained  in  a  final  deci- 
sion transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  become 
final  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the  deci- 
sion Is  transmitted  unless,  between  the  date 
of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  sixty-day 
period,  either  House  adopts  a  resolution  dis- 
approving the  change.  The  continuity  of  a 
session  Is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  In  session  becaue  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  day  to  a 
day  certain  are  excluded  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  sixty-day  period. 

••(d)  Subsections  (e)-(k)  of  this  section 
are  enacted  by  Congress — 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In 
the  House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  this  section:  and  they  supersede 
other  rule  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith;  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  Hovise  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(ei  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  a  recommendation  has 
been  referred  has  not  reported  It  at  the  end 
of  thirty  calendar  days  after  Its  Introduc- 
tion, It  Is  In  order  to  move  either  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  or  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  rec- 
ommendation which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

"(f)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion. Is  highly  privileged  (except  that  It 
may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  has 
reported  a  resolution  "vlth  respect  to  the 
same  recommendation) ,  and  debate  thereon 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour, 
to  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not  In  order,  and 
It  Is  not  m  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
dlsagreied  to. 

"(g)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to,  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not 
be  renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  recommendation. 

"(h)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  rec- 
ommendation. It  Is  at  any  time  thereafter  In 
order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the 
same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. The  motion  Is  highly  privileged  and  is 
not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
Is  not  m  order,  and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to." 

(1)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  four  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  thoee  fa- 
voring and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  debat- 
able. An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  resolution  is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is 
not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

"(J)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 


the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  recommendation,  and  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"(k)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  rec- 
ommendation shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. 

"  ( 1 )  The  final  decision  may  Include  a  pro- 
vision that  the  change  shall  become  effective 
at  a  time  later  than  the  date  on  which  the 
decision  becomes  final  pursuant  to  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  section. 

"(m)  Rate  changes  required  by  section 
1202(c)  of  this  title  and  rate  changes  for 
such  special  services  as  the  Postal  Service 
may  provide.  Including  special  delivery,  col- 
lect on  delivery,  insurance,  registered  and 
certified  mall,  return  receipts,  stamped  en- 
velopes, and  box  rents,  and  similar  special  or 
nonpostal  services  shall  become  final  as  pro- 
vided in  the  final  decision  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice In  accordance  with  subsections  (a)  and 
(1)  of  this  section. 
"§  1255.  Service  changes 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  the  Commission  shall  give 
public  noUce  of  a  proposed  change  In  the 
type,  quality,  terms,  or  conditions  of  any 
services  provided  by  the  Postal  Service  which 
substantially  affects  a  postal  service  pro- 
vided to  users  on  a  nationwide  or  nearly 
nationwide  basis  and  which  does  not  Involve 
a  proposed  change  subject  to  sections  1252- 
1254  of  this  title.  Public  notice  shall  be  given 
by  publishing  a  notice  of  the  proposed 
change  In  the  Federal  Register.  The  notice 
shall  state  brlefiy — 

"(1)  the  proposed  change; 
"(2)  the  reasons  therefor; 
"(3)   the  earliest  date  on  which  the  Postal 
Service  proposes  to  adopt  the  change; 

"(4)  that  Interested  parties  may  partici- 
pate in  the  proceedings  through  submission 
of  written  material  to  the  Rate  Board  with 
opportunity  for  oral  presentation  as  the  Rate 
Board  may  determine:  and 

"(5)  the  time,  place,  and  manner  which 
the  Rate  Board  has  fixed  for  submission  to  It. 
"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  proposals  for  service  changes  shall  be 
considered  as  proposed  rules  and  the  Rate 
Board  shall  be  considered  'the  agency'  for 
purposes  of  sections  551-559  of  Utle  5.  The 
Board  shall  compile  a  record  consisting  of — 
"(1)  the  proposed  change  and  supporting 
material  submitted  by  the  Postal  Service: 

"(2)   the  orsd  testimony,  if  any,  on  behalf 
of  the  Postal  Service,  and  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  party  at  Interest; 
behalf  of  any  party  at  Interest;  and 

"(3)  the  written  submissions.   If  any  on 
behalf  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  by  or  on 
"(4)  such    other   material    as   the   Postal 
Service  deems  appropriate 

"(c)  After  consideration  of  the  record,  the 
Rate  Board  shall  render  an  Initial  decision  as 
to  whether  the  proposed  change,  either  In  Its 
original  form  or  in  a  modified  form.  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  policies  of  this  title.  The 
initial  decision  shall  Ijecome  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  Postal  Service  unless  within  such 
time  as  the  Commission  establishes  by  gen- 
eral rule,  the  Presldentially  appointed  Com- 
missioners modify  the  tentative  decision  in 
the  light  of  record  or  revoke  the  proposal. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Postal  Service  proposes 
a  change  In  the  type,  quality,  terms,  or  con- 
ditions of  service  which  substantially  and 
adversely  affects  the  users  of  such  service  but 
on  less  than  a  nationwide  or  nearly  nation- 
wide basis,  the  Postal  Service  shall — 

"(I)  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (c)  of  this  section;  or 
"(11)  comply   with   rules,   regulations,   or 
procedures  estabUshed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (a)  through  (c)  of  this  section  which 
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shall  include  the  publication  of  a  notice 
designed  to  Inform  the  affected  users  of  the 
proposed  changes  and  the  opportunity  for 
such  users  to  present  their  objections. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Postal  Service  finds 
that  an  emergency  exists  which  does  not  per- 
mit sufficient  time  for  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed In  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of 
this  section,  the  Postal  Service  contempora- 
neously with,  or  subsequent  to,  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  notice  of  a 
proposed  change,  may  adopt  and  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  a  temporary  change 
which  shall  become  effective  upon  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  or  such  later 
date  as  may  be  prescribed  therein.  A  change 
adopted  In  accordance  with  this  subsection 
shall  remain  In  effect  until  proceedings  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  this 
section  have  been  completed,  or  for  such 
shorter  period  as  the  Postal  Service  may  fix. 
"§1256.  Rate  and  service  complaints 

"Interested  parties  who  believe  the  Postal 
Service  is  charging  rates  which  do  not  con- 
form to  the  policies  set  out  In  this  title  or 
who  believe  that  they  are  not  receiving  postal 
service  In  accordance  with  the  policies  of 
this  title  may  lodge  a  complaint  with  the 
Rate  Board  In  such  form  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Board  may  prescribe.  The  Board 
may  In  Its  discretion  hold  hearings  on  such 
complaint.  If.  after  such  hearings,  the  Board 
determine  the  complaint  to  be  Justified,  It 
shall.  If  a  matter  covered  by  section  1252  of 
this  chapter  Is  involved,  recommend  to  the 
Commission  that  the  Postal  Service  propose 
an  appropriate  change.  The  Postal  Service 
shall  propose  such  a  change  and  such  change 
shall  proceed  as  If  proposed  Initially  by  the 
Commission.  If  a  matter  not  covered  by  sec- 
tion 1251  of  this  chapter  Is  Involved,  and  the 
Rate  Board  members  after  hearing  find  the 
complaint  to  be  Justified,  they  shall  render 
a  public  report  thereon  to  the  presldentially 
appointed  Commissioners,  who  shall  take 
such  action  as  they  deem  appropriate. 
"5  1257.  Judicial  review 

"(a)  Any  final  decision  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice pursuant  to  section  1254  or  1255  of  this 
title  and  any  final  decision  of  the  Rate 
Board  pursuant  to  section  1256  of  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review.  Review 
shall  be  in  the  manner  prescribed  In  chapter 
7  of  title  5  and  chapter  158  and  section  2112 
of  title  28  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section.  Such  review  shall  be  confined  to 
holding  unlawful  and  setting  aside  a  final 
decision  which  the  petitioner  has  shown  to 

be— 

"(1)  contrary  to  constitutional  right,  pow- 
er, privilege,  or  Immunity; 

"(11)  In  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdiction, 
authority,  or  limitations;  or 

"(111)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law  or  by  the  rules  promulgated 
by  the  commissioners  pursuant  to  this  chap- 
ter. 

The  court  shall  not  consider  any  objection 
which  was  not  urged  In  the  proceedings  of 
the  Postal  Service  unless  there  were  reason- 
able grounds  for  failure  to  do  so. 

"(b)  Review  may  be  had  only  by  a  party 
to  the  proceedings  who  has — 

"(1)  participated  In  the  proceedings  In  ac- 
cordance   with    section    1253    of    this   tltte; 

"(11)  participated  In  the  proceedings  In 
accordance  with  section  1255(a)(4)  of  this 
title;  or 

"(111)  filed  a  complaint  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1256  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Petitions  for  review  shall  be  filed 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  publication  of 
notice  of  the  final  decision.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  said  fifteen  days,  a  petition  may  be 
filed  only  by  leave  of  court  upon  a  showing 
of  reasonable  cause  for  failure  to  file  such 
petition.  The  action  shall  be  against  the 
Postal  Service  and  not  against  the  United 
States. 


"(d)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  re- 
view of  a  final  decision  under  section  1254(a) 
of  this  title,  the  Commission  shaU  not  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  Its  final  decision  pur- 
suant to  section  1254(b)  until  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  are  completed. 
All  Judicial  proceedings  shall  l>e  made  pre- 
ferred causes  and  shall  be  expedited  in  every 

way. 

••(e)  Temporary  changes  under  section 
1253(d)  and  emergency  changes  under  sec- 
tion 1255(e)  of  this  title  may  not  be  affected 
in  any  way  by  a  court.  The  thirty-day  period 
after  the  Board's  initial  decision  referred 
to  In  section  1253  shall  be  extended  to  in- 
clude the  entire  period  of  Judicial  proceed- 
ings under  this  section.  Final  decisions  under 
section  1255  of  this  title  may  not  be  stayed 
by  any  court  pending  review. 

••(f)  Except  as  provided  under  section  1251 
(d)  (1)  of  this  tltie,  no  court  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  review  a  final  decision  made  by 
the  Postal  Service  pursuant  to  this  chapter  In 
any  manner  other  than  as  provided  In  this 
section. 

"Chapter  14.— PRIVATE  CARRIAGE  OP 
LFTTEBS 

"1401.  Letters  carried  out  of  the  mall. 
"1402.  Foreign  letters  out  of  the  mall. 
"1403.  Searches  authorized. 
"1404.  Seizing  and  detaining  letters. 
••1405  Searching  vessels  for  letters. 
"1406.  Disposition  of  seized  mall. 
"§  1401.  Letters  carried  out  of  the  mall 

"(a)  A  letter  may  be  carried  out  of  the 
malls  when — 

"  ( 1 )  It  Is  enclosed  In  an  envelope; 

"(2)  the  amount  of  postage  which  would 
have  been  charged  on  the  letter  If  It  had 
been  sent  by  mall  Is  paid  by  stamps,  or  post- 
age meter  stamps,  on  the  envelope: 

"  (3)  the  envelope  Is  properly  addressed; 

"(4)  the  envelope  Is  so  sealed  that  the 
letter  cannot  be  taken  from  It  without  de- 
facing the  envelope; 

"(5)  any  stamps  on  the  envelope  are  can- 
celed In  Ink  by  the  sender;  and 

"(6)  the  date  of  the  letter,  or  Its  trans- 
mission or  receipt  by  the  carrier  is  endorsed 
on  the  envelope  In  Ink. 

•'(b)  The  Postal  Service  may  suspend  the 
operation  of  any  part  of  this  section  upon 
any   mall   route  where  the  public  interest 
requires  the  suspension. 
"I  1402.  Foreign  letters  out  of  the  mall 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1401  of 
this  title  the  master  of  a  vessel  departing 
from  the  United  States  for  foreign  ports  may 
not  receive  on -board  or  transport  any  letter 
which  originated  In  the  United  State.s  that — 

"(1)  has  not  been  regularly  received  from 
a  United  States  post  office;  or 

"(2)  does  not  relate  to  the  cargo  of  the 
vessel. 

"(b)  The  officer  of  the  port  empowered  to 
grant  clearances  shall  require  from  the  mas- 
ter of  such  a  vessel,  as  a  condition  of  clear- 
ance, an  oath  that  he  does  not  have  under 
his  care  or  control,  and  will  not  receive  or 
transport,  any  letter  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1699  of 
title  18,  the  master  of  a  vessel  arriving  at  a 
port  of  the  United  States  carrying  letters  not 
regularly  in  the  malls  shall  deposit  them 
In  the  post  office  at  the  port  of  arrival. 
"I  1403.  Searches  authorized 

"The  Postmaster  General,  by  letter  of  au- 
thority over  his  signature,  may  authorize 
any  postal  Inspector  or  other  officer  of  the 
Postal  Service  to  make  searches  for  mailable 
matter  transported  In  violation  of  law.  When 
the  authorized  officer  has  reason  to  believe 
the  mailable  matter  transported  contrary  to 
law  may  be  found  therein,  he  may  open  and 
search  any — 
"(1)     vehicle    passing,    or    having    lately 


passed,  from  a  place  at  which  there  Is  a  post 
office  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  article  being,  or  having  lately  been,  in 
the  vehicle; 

"(3)  store  or  office,  other  than  a  dwelling 
house,  used  or  occupied  by  a  common  carrier 
or  transportation  company,  in  which  arti- 
cle may  be  contained. 
"{  1404.  Seizing  and  detaining  letters 

"A  postal  Inspector,  customs  officer,  or 
United  States  marshal  or  his  deputy,  may 
seize  at  any  time  letters  and  bags,  packets  or 
parcels  containing  letters  which  are  being 
carried  contrary  to  law  on  board  any  vessel 
or  on  any  post  road.  The  officer  who  makes 
the  seizure  shall  convey  the  articles  seized 
to  the  nearest  post  office;  or  by  direction  of 
the  Postal  Service  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  he  may  detain  them  until  two 
months  after  the  final  determination  of  all 
suits  and  proceedings  which  may  be  brought 
within  six  months  after  the  seizure  against 
any  person  lor  sending  or  carrying  the  letters. 
"§  1405.  Searching  vessels  for  letters 

"A  postal  Inspector  when  instructed  by  the 
Postal  Service  to  make  examinations  and 
seizures  and  any  customs  officer  without 
special  instructions  shall  search  vessels  for 
letters  which  may  be  on  board,  or  which 
may  have  been  conveyed  contrary  to  law. 
"§  1406.  Disposition  of  seized  mall 

"Every  package  or  parcel  seized  by  a  postal 
Inspector,  customs  officer,  or  United  States 
marshal  or  his  deputies.  In  which  a  letter  Is 
unlawfully  concealed,  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  United  States.  The  same  proceedings  may 
be  used  to  enforce  forfeitures  as  are  author- 
ized In  respect  to  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise forfeited  for  violation  of  the  reve- 
nue laws.  Laws  for  the  benefit  and  protection 
of  customs  officers  making  seizures  for  vio- 
lating revenue  laws  apply  to  officers  making 
seizures  for  violating  the  postal  laws. 

"Chapter  16.— MISCELLANEOUS 
"'Sec. 

"1601.  No  postal  material  or  supplies  manu- 
factured by  convict  labor. 
"1602.  Uniforms  and  badges. 
'1603.  Special   delivery    messengers   as   em- 
ployees or  carriers. 
"1604.  Collection  of  debts. 
"1606.  Transportation  of  International  mail 
by  air  carriers  of  the  United  States. 
"1606.  Penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  for 

violations. 
"1607.  Delivery  of  stolen  money  to  owner. 
••1608.  Substitute  checks. 
"1609.  Filing  of  Information  relating  to  pe- 
riodical publications. 
"1610.  Printing    of    illustrations    of    UnltW 
States  postage  stamps. 
"Except  as  provided  In  chapter  307  of  title 
18,  the  Postal  Service  may  not  make  a  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  equipment  or  sup- 
plies to  be  manufactured  by  convict  labor. 
"§  1602.  Uniforms  and  badges 

"The  Postal  Service  may  prescribe  a  uni- 
form dress  to  be  worn  by  letter  carriers  and 
other  designated  employees. 
"§  1603.  Special  delivery  messengers  as  em- 
ployees or  carriers 
"(a)  A  person  temporarily  employed  to 
deliver  special  delivery  mall  Is  deemed  an 
employee  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  is  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  82  of  title  18  to 
the  same  extent  as  other  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

"(b)  Any  person,  when  engaged  in  carry- 
ing special  delivery  mall  under  conuact  with 
the  Postal  Service,  or  Mnployed  by  the  Postal 
Service,  is  deemed  a  carrier  or  person  en- 
trusted with  the  mall  and  having  custody 
thereof,  within  the  meaning  of  sections  1701. 
1708,  and  2114  of  title  18. 
"5  1604.  Collection  of  debts 
"  (a)  The  PosUl  Service  sliaU — 
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■•(1)   collect  debts  due  the  Postal 

and 

"(3)  collect  and  remit  flnee.  penalties, 
forfeitures  arising  out  of   matters 
the  Postal  Service. 
The  Postal  Service  may  refer  any 
uncollectible  through  administrative 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  *- 
tlon     ThU    subsecUon    does    not 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General 
which  judicial  proceedings  are  ir 

"(b)    In  all  cases  of  dlsablUty 
liability    to   the   Postal    Service, 
damages  or  otherwise,  for  any  sum 
due    the    United    States    through 
ftWUtv  for  pubUc  moneys,  or  oth-" 
any  provision  of  law.  the  Postal 
determine  whether  Its  Interests 
exercise  of  Its  powers  over  the 
such  determination  the  Postal 
such  terms  as  It  deems  Just  and 

may — 

•  ( 1)  remove  the  dlsabUlty;  or 
"(2)  compromise,  release,  or 
claim  for  such  sum  of  money  anc 
"J  1605.  Transportation  of 

by  air  carriers  of  the 
"(a)  The  Postal  Service  may 
any  balances  due  another  country' 
from  the  uansactlon  of  interr-"'* 
order  business,  or  otherwise 
from  that  country  to  the  United 
to  the  United  States  for  the  a 
carriers  of  the  United   States 
mall  of  that  country,  when— 

"(1)    the   Postal  Service   puts 
rates  of  compensation  to  be  chargjed 
oounuy  for  transportation;  and 
"(2)   the  United  States  U  r»"' 
lect  from  another  country  the 
for  transportation  for  the  accoun 
carriers. 

"(b)  When  the  Postal  Servic 
ceeded  under  the  authority  of 
(a) ,  It  shall — 

••(1)  give  appropriate  credit  tc 
try  involved; 

"(2)    pay   W   the    air   carrier 
of  the   amount   so  credited  whl  ;h 
to  the  air  carrier  for  Its  »e'^c«f 
porting  the  mall  of  the  other 
••i3)    deposit   m   the   Postal 
that  portion  of  the  amount  so 
Is  due  the  United  States  on  Its 

••(C)     The    Postal    Service.    frc*Q 
time,   may   advance   to   an   air 
of  funds  available  for  payment 
due  other  countries,  the  amount 
by  it  to  be  due   from  another 
air  carrier  for  the  iransportatlor 
when — 

"(1)    collections  are   to  be 
UnlUd    States    including    the 
ice.   for   the   account   of   air 
••(2)    the   Postal   Service   d 
the  balance  of  funds  available 
the  advances  may  be  made  **- 
Collection    from    another    c 
amount  so  advanced  shall  be 
or  otherwise,  and  the  '^^^.l!^* 
advance  is  made  shall  be 
collections. 

..(d)    If   the   United   States 
collect  from  the  debtor  country 
paid  or  advanced  to  an  air  cf* 
twelve   months   after   payment 
has  been  made,  the  United   «^ 
ing  the  Postal  Service,  may 
collected  amount  from  any  su 
to  the  air  carrier. 

"(e)  The  Postal  Service  shai: 
accounting  procedures  as  may  b« 
conform  to  £ind  e^ect  the  ""••• 
section. 

"i  1606.  Penalties  and  forfeiture) 
violations 
.•Unless   a   different   disposal 
prescribed  one-half  of  all  penalties 
feltures   imposed   for   violation; 
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Service,  fectlng  the  Postal  Service.  Its  revenues  or 
property,  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  in- 
forming and  prosecuting  for  the  same.  The 
other  one-half  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Postal 
Service  Fund. 

••§  1607.  Delivery  of  stolen  money  to  owner 
■When  the  Postal  Service  Is  satisfied  that 
money  or  property  In  the  possession  of  Post- 
al Service  represents  money  or  property  stol- 
en from  the  malls,  or  the  proceeds  tliereof, 
it  may  deliver  It  to  the  person  It  finds  to  be 
the  rightful  owner. 
••§  1608.  Substitute  checks 

••  ( a)  The  Postal  Service  may  authorize  the 
issuance  of  a  substitute  check  for  a  lost, 
stolen,  or  destroyed  check  of  the  Postal 
Service.  Substitute  checks  shall — 
"(1)  be  marked  "duplicate";  and 
'"(2)  show  the  number,  date,  and  payee  of 
the  original.  ^    .      ,. 

""(b)  The  Postal  Service  may  authorize  the 
issuance  of  the  substitute  check  (1)  upon 
the  execution  of  a  bond  agreeable  to  the 
Postal  Service  by  the  owner,  or  (2)  without 
bond,  upon  affidavit  of  the  payee  or  owner 
of  the  original  check  when  the  Postal  Service 
Is  satisfied  that  the  loss,  theft,  or  destruc- 
tion occurred  without  the  fault  of  the  owner 
or  holder  or  while  the  check  was  In  the 
custody  or  control  of  the  Postal  Service  or 
In  the  malls.  ^  ,  ^ ,     , 

"(c)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  (c).and  (d)  of 
section  528  of  title  31  do  not  apply  to  checks 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

"■§  1609.  Piling    of    information    relating    to 
Into   effect  periodical  publications 

another         "(a)   Each  owner  of  a  publication  having 

periodical  publication  mall  privileges  shall 

to  col-      furnish  to  the  Post.'tl  Service  at  least  once  a 

owed     year    and  shaU  publish  In  such  publication 

of  the  air     once'  a  year  Information  In  such  form  and 

detail  and  at  such  time  as  the  Postal  Service 

may  require  respecting — 

•'(1)  the  Identity  of  the  editor,  managing 
editor,  publishers,  and  owners; 

■•(2)  the  Identity  of  the  corporation  and 
stockholders  thereof.  If  the  publication  Is 
owned  by  a  corportion; 

"(3)  the  Identity  of  known  bondholders, 
mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders; 

"(41  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  clrcula- 
Uon  of  the  publication,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  number  of  copies  distributed, 
the  methods  of  dlsUlbutlon.  and  the  extent 
to  which  such  circulation  is  paid  In  whole  or 
m  part;  and  _     „    ..  , 

■"(5)  such  other  information  as  the  Postal 
Servlcs  may  deem  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  publication  meets  the  stand- 
ards for  periodical  publication  mall  privileges. 
The  Postal  Service  shall  not  require  the 
names  of  persons  owning  less  than  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  stocks,  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities. 

"(b)  Each  publication  having  such  mall 
privileges  shall  furnish  to  the  Postal  Service 
Information  in  such  form  and  detail,  and  at 
such  times,  as  the  Postal  Service  requires  to 
determine  whether  the  publication  continues 
to  qualify  for  such  privileges. 

•"(C)  The  Postal  Service  shall  make  appro- 
priate rules  and  regulaUons  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  Including  provision 
for   suspension   or   revocation   of   periodical 
publication  mall  privileges  for  failure  to  fur- 
nish the  required  information. 
•"S  1610.  Printing   of   Illustrations  of   United 
States  postage  stamps 
"(a)   When  requested  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  Public  Printer  shall  print  as  a  pub- 
Uc document  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent 
adopt  such      of     Documents.     Illustrations     of     postage 
necessary  to      stamps  of  the  United  States,  together  with 
of  this      such    descriptive,    historical,    and    philatelic 
Information  with  regard  to  the  stamps  as  the 
imposed  for      Postal  Service  deems  suitable. 

"•(b)    Notwithstanding    the    proxislona    of 

is   expressly     section  605  of  title  44  stereotype  or  electro- 

and  for-      type  plates,  or  duplicates  thereof,  used  In  the 

of  law   af-     publications  authorized  to  be  printed  by  this 


section  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.'" 

LXGISLATTVB    CONSTRUCTION 

SEC  103.  An  inference  of  a  legislative  con- 
struction Is  not  to  be  drawn  by  reason  of  the 
chapter  In  title  39.  United  States  Code,  as  set 
out  In  secUon  102  of  this  Act  In  which  a  sec- 
tion Is  placed  nor  by  reason  of  the  caption  or 
catchllne. 

CROSS    RrrXRENCE 

Sec  104.  Whenever  reference  Is  made  in 
another  law  to  a  law  or  part  of  law  which  was 
contained  In  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
as  It  existed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  it  shall  be  considered  to  mean  the 
appropriate  section  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  as  revised  by  section  102  of  this  Act. 
unless  no  such  section  Is  Included  therein, 
and  whenever  reference  Is  made  in  any  other 
law  to  the  Postmaster  General  or  Post  Office 
Department,  the  reference  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  mean  the  Postmaster  General  and 
Postal  Service  provided  for  In  this  Act. 
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EPrECT  or  REPEAL  OP  LAWS 

Sec.  105.  Provisions  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code.  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  but  not 
reenacted  by  this  Act,  shall  remain  in  force 
as  rules  or  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment as  reorganized  by  this  Act.  to  the 
extent  it  Is  authorized  to  adopt  such  provi- 
sions as  rules  or  regulations,  until  they  are 
revoked,  amended,  or  revised  by  the  Postal 
Service. 

OUTSTANDING  ORDERS,   RULES,   AND  RECTTLATIONB 

Sec  106.  Orders,  rules,  and  regulations  In 
effect  under  provisions  of  law  repealed,  su- 
perseded, or  amended  by  this  title  shall,  to 
the  extent  they  would  have  been  author- 
ized under  this  title,  remain  In  force  and 
effect  as  the  regulations  and  orders  under 
the  provuions  of  this  title  and  shall  be  ad- 
ministered and  enforced  under  this  title  as 
nearly  as  may  be  until  specifically  repealed, 
amended,  or  revised  by  the  Postal  Service. 

PRIVATE    EXPRESS 

Sec.  107.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  re- 
strictions on  the  private  carriage  of  letters 
and  packets  contained  In  chapter  14  of  title 
39  United  States  Code,  and  section  1694-1696 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  are  generally 
In  the  public  Interest,  but  that  these  sec- 
tions need  further  study  and  evaluation  in 
the  light  of  changes  In  modern  communica- 
tions. The  PosUl  Service  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  within  two  years 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  a  report  and 
recommendation  for  the  modernization  of 
these  provisions  of  law.  In  preparing  this  re- 
port the  Commission  on  Postal  Costs  and 
Revenues  is  authorized  to  cause  the  Rate 
Board  to  conduct  a  rulemaking  proceeding 
on  the  topic  and  to  render  an  opinion  to  the 
Commission  on  whatever  topics  the  Com- 
mission deems  appropriate. 

ABJENDMENTS  TO  TTTLE   18.  UNTTED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  108.  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 

amended —  ^        ,  ^    „_- 

(1)  by  changing  section  12  thereof  to  read 

as  follows : 

"5  12.  Postal  Service  defined 

■"The  term  'Postal  Service'  and  the  term 
'United  States  Postal  Sevlce".  as  used  in  this 
title,  means  the  'United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice' established  by  section  102  of  title  39 
and  every  employee  thereof,  whether  or  not 
he  has  taken  the  oath  of  office."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment" in  section  441  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Postal  Service"; 

(3)  by  amending  the  first  two  paragraphs 
of  section  500  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever,  with  intent  to  defraud,  falsely 
makes,  forges,  counterfeits,  engraves,  or 
prints  any  order  in  imitation  of  or  purporting 
to  be  a  money  order  Issued  by  the  Post  Office 
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Department,  or  by  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  or  by  any  postmaster  or  agent  there- 
of; or  ^      , 

"Whoever  forges  or  counterfelte  the  signa- 
ture of  any  postmaster,  assistant  postmaster, 
chief  clerk,  or  clerk,  upon  or  to  any  money 
order,  or  postal  note,  or  blank  therefor  pro- 
vided or  Issued  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  United  States  PosUl  Serv- 
ice, or  of  any  foreign  country,  and  payable 
m  the  United  States,  or  any  material  signa- 
ture or  indorsement  thereon,  or  any  mate- 
rial signature  to  any  receipt  or  certificate  of 
Identification  thereof;  or"; 

(4)  by  amending  the  last  three  paragraphs 
of  section  501  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

•Whoever  makes  or  prints,  or  authorizes  to 
be  made  or  printed,  any  postage  stamp, 
stamped  envelope,  or  postal  card,  of  the  kind 
authorized  and  provided  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  or  by  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  without  the  special  authority  and 
direction  of  said  Department  or  Postal  Serv- 
ice; or 

""Whoever  after  such  postage  sUmp. 
stamped  envelope  or  postal  card  has  been 
printed,  with  Intent  to  defraud,  delivers  the 
same  to  any  person  not  authorized  by  an 
instrument  In  writing,  duly  executed  under 
the  hand  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
seal  of  the  Post  Office  Department  or  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  to  receive  It— 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both."; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment" In  section  612.  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Postal  Service"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment" in  section  876,  wherever  appearing 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""United 
States  PosUl  Service"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Department 
of  the  United  States"'  wherever  appearing  in 
section  877.  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  Postal  Service"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "any  postal  inspector, 
any  postmaster,  officer,  or  employee  in  the 
field  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department." 
in  section  1114.  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"any  postal  Inspector,  any  postmaster,  officer, 
or  employee  In  the  field  service  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment" m  section  1341.  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Postal  Service"; 

(10)  bv  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment of  'the  United  States"  in  section  1342. 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Postal  Service"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General 
In  section  1463  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the   "'United   States  Postal   Service"; 

(12)  by  striking  out  "section  500  of  title 
39"  In  secUon  1696  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ""section  1401  of  title  39"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
wherever  appearing  In  section  1699  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  United  States 
Postal  Service"; 

(14)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1703  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whoever,  being  a  postmaster  or 
Postal  Service  employee,  unlawfully  detains, 
delays,  or  opens  any  letter,  postal  card,  pack- 
age, bag.  or  mall  entrusted  to  him  or  which 
shall  come  Into  his  possession,  and  which 
was  Intended  to  be  conveyed  by  mall,  or 
carried  or  delivered  by  any  carrier  or  other 
employee  of  the  Postal  Service,  or  forwarded 
through  or  delivered  from  any  post  office 
or  staUon  thereof  established  by  authority 
of  the  Postmaster  General  or  the  United 
States  Postal  Service;  or  secretes,  or  de- 
stroys any  such  letter,  postal  card,  package, 
bag  or  mall,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years 
or  both"; 

(15)  by  amending  section  1704  thereof  to 
read  as  follows : 


"5  1704.  Keys  or  locks  stolen  or  reproduced 
"'Whoever  steals,  purloins,  embezzles,  or 
obtains  by  false  pretense  any  key  suited  to 
any  lock  adopted  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment or  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
and  In  use  on  any  of  the  mails  or  bags 
thereof,  or  any  key  to  any  lock  box.  lock 
drawer,  or  other  authorised  receptacle  for 
the  deposit  or  delivery  of  mall  matter;  or 
•Whoever  knowingly  and  unlawfully  makes, 
forges,  or  counterfeits  any  such  key,  or 
possesses  any  such  mail  lock  or  key  with 
the  Intent  unlawfully  or  improperly  to  use. 
sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same,  or 
to  cause  the  same  to  be  unlawfully  or  Im- 
properly used.  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of; 

or 

•Whoever,  being  engaged  as  a  contractor 
or  otherwise  in  the  manufacture  of  any  such 
mall  lock  or  key,  deUvers  any  finished  or  \in- 
finlihed  lock  or  the  Interior  part  thereof 
or  key,  used  or  designed  for  use  by  the  Post 
Office" Department  or  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  to  any  person  not  duly  authorized 
under  the  hand  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  the  seal  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment or  the  United  States  Postal  Service, 
to  receive  the  same,  unless  the  person  re- 
ceiving It  is  the  contractor  for  furnishing 
the  same  cr  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
thereof  In  the  manner  authorized  by  the  con- 
tract, or  the  agent  of  such  manufacturer- 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years  or  both."; 

(16)  by  amending  section  1709  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

•"5  1709.  Theft  of  mall  matter  by  postmaster 
or  employee 

"Whoever,  being  a  postmaster  or  Postal 
Service  employee,  embezzles  any  letter,  postal 
card,  package,  bag.  or  mr'l  or  any  article  or 
thing  contained  therein  entrusted  to  him  or 
which  comes  Into  his  possession  Intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  mall,  or  carried  or  delivered 
by  any  carrier,  messenger,  agent,  or  other 
person  employed  In  any  department  of  the 
Postal  Service,  or  forwarded  through  or  de- 
livered from  any  post  office  or  station  thereof 
established  by  authority  of  the  Postmaster 
General  or  the  United  States  Postal  Service; 
or  steals,  abstracts,  or  removes  from  any  such 
letter,  package,  bag,  or  mall,  any  article  or 
thing  contained  therein,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  vears.  or  both."; 

(17)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment" in  section  1711,  and  insertmg  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Postal  Service"; 

( 18)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
wherever  appearing  In  section  1711,  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Commission  on  Post- 
al Costs  and  Revenues  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service"; 

(19)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment" m  section  1712  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Postal  Service"; 

(20)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
wherever  appearing  In  section  1715  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Postal 
Service"; 

(21)  (A)  by  amending  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  paragraphs  of  section  1716  there- 
of to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Postal  Service  may  permit  the  trans- 
mission m  the  malls,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  It  shall  prescribe  as  to  prep- 
aration and  packing,  of  any  such  articles 
which  are  outwardly  or  of  their  own  force, 
dangerous  or  Injurious  to  life,  health,  or 
property. 

"The  Postal  Service  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  permit  the  transmission  In  the 
mails,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
It,  of  live  scorpions,  which  are  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  medical  research  or  for  the 
manufacture  of  antlvenom.  Such  regulations 
shall  include  such  provisions  with  respect 
to  the  packaging  of  such  live  scorpions  for 
transmission  in  the  mails  as  the  Postal  Serv- 


ice deems  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Postal  service  personnel  and  of 
the  public  generally  and  for  ease  of  handling 
by  such  personnel  and  by  any  Individual 
connected  with  such  research  or  manufac- 
ture. Nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  trans- 
mission in  the  mails  of  Uve  scorpions  by 
means  of  aircraft  engaged  In  the  carriage 
of  passengers  for  compensation  or  hire. 

"The  transmission  In  the  malls  of  poison- 
ous drugs  and  medicines  may  be  limited  by 
the  Postal  Service  to  shipment  of  such  ar- 
ticles from  the  manufacturer  thereof  cr  deal- 
er therein  to  licensed  physicians,  surgeons, 
dentlste,  pharmacists,  druggists,  cosmetolo- 
gists, barbers,  and  veterinarians  under  such 
rules'  and  regulations  as  it  shall  prescribe"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  '•Postmaster  General" 
wherever  else  appearing  in  section  1716 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Postal 
Service"; 

(22)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General' 
In  section  1718  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Postal  Service"; 

(23)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment" wherever  appearing  In  section  1721 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Postal  Service"; 

(24)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment" In  section  1722  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "United  States  Postal  Service"; 

(25)  by  striking  out  "the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral" In  section  1723  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "a  duly  authorized  officer  of  the  Post- 
al Service"; 

(26)  by  amending  section  1724  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

"5  1724.  Postage  on  mall  delivered  by  foreign 
vessels 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  treaty 
or  convention  the  Postal  Service  may  require 
the  transportation  by  any  steamship  of  mall 
between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
port  at  the  compensation  fixed  under  au- 
thority of  law.  Upon  refusal  by  the  master  or 
the  commander  of  such  steamship  or  vessel 
to  accept  the  maU.  when  tendered  by  the 
Postal  Service  or  Its  representative,  the  col- 
lector or  other  officer  of  the  port  empowered 
to  grant  clearance,  on  notice  of  the  refusal 
aforesaid,  shall  withhold  clearance,  until  the 
collector  or  other  officer  of  the  port  Is  In- 
formed by  the  Postal  Service  or  Its  rep- 
resentative that  the  master  or  commander 
of  the  steamship  or  vessel  has  accepted  the 
mall  or  that  conveyance  by  his  steamship  or 
vessel  Is  no  longer  required  by  the  Postal 
Service"; 

(27)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
In  section  1725  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Postal  Service"; 

(28)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
in  section  1729  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Pc»tal  Service"; 

(29)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
In  section  1730  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Postal  Service" 

(30)  (A)  by  amending  section  1733  to  read 
as  follows: 

"S  1733-  Mailing  periodical  pubUcatlons 
without  prepayment  of  postage 
"Whoever,  except  as  permitted  by  law. 
knowingly  malls  any  periodical  publication 
without  the  payment  of  postage,  or  being  a 
postmaster  or  postal  official  knowingly  per- 
mits any  periodical  publication  to  be  mailed 
without  prepayment  of  postage,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both."; 

(B)  by  amending  the  table  of  contents  of 
chapter  83  by  striking  out — 
"1733.  Affidavits     relating     to     second-class 

mall." 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof — 
"1733.  MalUng  periodical  pubUcatlons  with- 
out prepayment  of  postage"; 
and 
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(31 )   by  striking  out  in  section 
master  Oeneral'  and  inserting  In  11 
"Postal  Service". 

MISCELlJiNECUS    AMEXDMENTI 

Sec.  109.   (a)   Section  225(f)   of 
December  16.  1967  (81  Stat.  643;  2  U 
is   amended    U)    by   striking   out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph   (C 
strilclng  out  the  period  at  th<»  end 
graph     (D)     and    Inserting    In    lieu 
■;  and",  and  (3)  by  adding 
graph  (D)    a  new  paragraph  lEi   as 

•(E)   the  members  of  the  C 
Postal  Costs  and  Revenues  a.  _ 
suant  to  section  108(b)    of  Utle  31 
States  Code. '. 

(b)   Subectlon  (d)  (U  of  section 
3.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  b 
out  "Postmaster  General.". 

(C)   Section   101   of  title  5 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
Office  Department.". 

(d)  (1)    Paragraph  seventh  of 
of    the    Revised    Statutes,    as 
use.   24  seventh),  is  further 
Inserting   "or   by   the   Postal 
"nor  to  tionds,  notes,  and  other 
Issued  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 

(2)  SecUon602(ci   of  the  Act  of 
1956  (70  Stat.  1113).  as  amended 
1701d-3(c) )  Is  amended  by  strlklns 
tion  306  of  the  Penalty  Mail  Act  o 
use.  321n)"  and  inserting  in 
"section  654  of  title  39.  United 

(3)  Section  301(a)   of  the 
1948   (63  Stat.  431).  as  amended 
1701e(a)  )    Is   amended   by    strlkln; 
United  States  Code  321n"  and  Ir^ 
lieu  thereof  "39  United  States  654' 

(e)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Smal 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  107  of 
October  11.  1967  (81  Stat.  269:  15 
(b)  (15) )  is  further  amended  byj 
"section  4154  of  title  39.  United 
which  appears  in  paragraph  15  an 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  654  of  title 
States  Code". 

(f )  Section  2(f)  of  the  Act  of 
(77  Stat.  50:  16  U.S.C.  4601-1  (f» ) 
bv  striking  out  "section  4154.  title 
States  Code",  and  inserting  In  1 
"section  654  of  title  39.  United 

(g»   Section   8   of   title    17 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Post^ 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section 
39"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ' 
of  title  39". 

(h)   Section   1(d)    of  the  Act 
1938    (52   Stat.   631),    as   amended 
250:   22  U.S.C.  611(d)).  Is  further 
by   striking   out   "file    with    the 
General    a   sworn   statement    In 
with  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Au 
(37   Stat    553).  as  amended", 
m  lieu  thereof,  "file  with  the 
Information  In  compliance  with 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code". 

(1)(1)   Section  2341(3)   of  tltU 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strikl 
graphs    (B)    and    (C)    and   inse 
thereof  the  following: 

"(B)   the   Secretary  when   th« 
entered  by  the  Secretary  of 
"(C)   the  Administration, 
was  entered  by  the  Maritime 
and 

"(Dt    the  Postal  Service  when 
a  decision  rendered  by  the  Postal 

(2)   Section  2342  of  title  28, 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  ou( 
(3)  and  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 

"  ( 3 )   such  final  orders  of  the 
time  Commission  or  the  Marl 
tratlon  entered  under  chapters 
of  title  46  as  are  subject  to 
under  section  830  of  title  46; 
"(4)    all  final  orders  of  the 
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■Post-      Commission  made  reviewable  by  section  2239 
thereof      of  title  42;  and 

"(5)  all  final  decisions  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice made  reviewable  by  section  1257  of  title 

39.". 

(1)(1)  The  sixth  subdivision  of  section  7 
of  the  Act  of  July  31.  1894  (28  Stat.  206;  31 
use.  72  Fifth),  and  the  second  proviso  of 
section  10  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912  (37 
Stat   559:  31  U  S.C.  72  Fifth) .  are  repealed. 

(2)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  6.  1946 
(60  Stat.  31).  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  129),  Is 
further  amended  by  inserting  after  "Post- 
master General."  the  following:   "the  Postal 

Service  ". 

i3)  Section  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  27. 1956. 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  724a),  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
thereto:  "Notwithstanding  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section  Judgments  against  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  activities  of  the 
Postal  Service  shall  be  paid  by  the  Postal 
Service  out  of  any  funds  available  to  it". 

(4)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1890  (26  Stat.  511;  31  U.S.C.  10281  is  hereby 
repealed.  „   .,  . 

(k)(l»  Section  411(f)  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (68  Stat.  520; 
40  US.C.  356(f))  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  in  the  third  proviso  "section  205 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  Property  Act 
of  1954"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 1008  of  title  39.  United  States  Code". 

(2)  Item  (15)  of  section  602(d)  of  the  Act 
of  June  30.  1949  (63  Stat.  401 ) ,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  474(15))  Is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(15)   The  Postal  Service;". 

(3)  Section  16  of  the  Act  of  September  9. 
1959  (73  Stat.  483;  40  U.S.C.  615)  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  16.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  repeal — 

"(1)  existing  authorizations  for  the  leasing 
of  buildings  by  and  for  the  Oeneral  Services 
Administration,  or 

"(2)  the  authority  conferred  by  law  on  the 
Postal  Service.". 

(4)  The  third  proviso  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  August  10.  1939  (50  Stat.  479).  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  723)  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "insofar  as  such  loss,  destruc- 
tion, or  damage  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Post- 
master General  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  March  17.  1882,  as  amended  (U.S.C. 
1934  edition,  title  39.  sec.  49)",  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Insofar  as 
such  loss,  destruction  or  damage  relates  to 
property  of  the  Postal  Service  chargeable  to 
Its  officers  or  employees". 

(5)  Section  3a  of  the  Government  Losses 
m  Shipment  Act  as  added  by  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  August  10.  1939  (53  Stat.  1358:  40 
US.C.  724).  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
the  colon  Immediately  preceding  the  proviso 
and  inserting  a  period  In  Ueu  thereof;  and 
(B)  by  striking  out  the  proviso. 

(1)  Section  602(1)  of  the  Act  of  August  20. 
1964  (78  Stat.  529;  42  U.S.C.  2942(1)).  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  4164  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  654  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code". 

(m>  Section  405(1)  of  the  Act  of  August  23, 
1958  (72  Stat.  762;  49  U.S.C.  1376  1375(1)  ).  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

SEPARABIUTT   OF   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  110.  If  a  part  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  as  revised  by  section  102  of  this  Act  Is 
held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  title  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby;  and  If  any  other 
part  of  this  Act  U  held  to  be  Invalid  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

TRANSITIONAL  EXPENSES 

tii^ie  Admlnls-  Sec.    111.    Expenses   of    the   United   States 

23  and  23A     Postal  Service  as  established  by  section  102 

Judicial  review     of  this  Act  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 

this  Act  until  the  date  of  commencement  of 

Atfcmlc  Energy     operations   of   the   Postal   Service,  shall   be 


deemed  to  be  necessary  expenses  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Post  Office  Department  as 
now  constituted. 
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APPOINTMENT    Of    POSTMASTERS    AND    OTHKH 
employees  ON    MERIT   BASIS 

Sec.  112(a)  Between  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  the  effective  date  of  section 
102  of  this  Act.  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
appoint  postmasters  at  offices  of  all  classes  in 
the  competitive  civil  service  by  one  of  the 
three  following  methods  which  shall  be  ap- 
plied In  the  following  order  of  precedence: 

(1)  by  selection  of  a  qualified  employee 
serving  at  the  post  office  where  the  vacancy 
occurs.  Including  an  acting  postmaster  who 
was  serving  on  January  1.  1969,  who  shaD 
acquire  a  competitive  status  upon  being 
appointed  postmaster; 

(2)  If  no  qualified  employee  serving  at  the 
post  office  where  the  vacancy  occurs  Is  avail- 
able for,  and  willing  to  accept,  appointment 
by  the  method  described  in  subparagraph 
(1),  by  selection  of  a  qualified  employee 
serving  in  the  postal  field  service;  or 

(3)  If  no  qualified  employee  is  available 
for,  and  willing  to  accept,  appointment  by 
the  methods  described  in  subparagraph  (1) 
or  (2) .  by  competitive  examination  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service. 

Enactment  of  this  subsection  sliall  not  affect 
the  status  or  tenure  of  postmasters  In  office 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  In  the  selection,  appointment,  and 
promotion  of  employees  of  the  Postal  Service 
between  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  the  effective  date  of  section  102  of  this 
Act.  no  political  test  or  qualification  shall 
be  permitted  or  given  consideration,  and  all 
such  personnel  actions  shall  be  taken  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness.  Any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service  who  vio- 
lates this  subsection  shall  be  removed  from 
office  or  otherwise  disciplined  In  accordance 
with  procedures  for  disciplinary  action  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  law. 

(2)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  officers  whose 
appointment  is  vested  In  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  or  to  the  selection,  appointment,  or 
promotion  to  a  position  designated  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  a  position  of  a 
confidential  or  poUcy-determlnlng  character 
or  as  a  position  to  be  filled  by  a  noncareer 
executive  assignment. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    LEGISLATION 

Sec  113.  It  U  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
that  further  legislation  be  enacted  prior  to 
the  date  of  commencement  of  operations 
by  the  Postal  Service  as  established  by  this 
Act.  giving  additional  guidance  to  the  Postal 
Service  concerning  the  division  of  costs 
among  the  several  classes  of  mall  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Sec.  114.  This  section  and  sections  110 
through  113  of  thU  Act.  and  sections  108-110 
and  section  1251  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  as  enacted  by  section  102  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  the  other  provisions  of 
this  title  (including  the  provisions  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  Act)  shall  become  effective 
within  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  on  the  date  or  dates  established  therefor 
by  the  Commission  on  Postal  Costs  and 
Revenues  and  published  by  It  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

TITLE  II— SALARY  ADJUSTMENT 

COMPENSATION   CHANGES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Postmaster  General,  un- 
der regulations  made  by  him.  shall  Increase 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  and  basic 
pay  of  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
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ment  so  that  such  rates  will  equal,  as  nearly 
as  practicable.  108  per  centum  of  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  and  basic  pay  In  effect 
Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Such  Increases  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  April  16.  1970.  This  sec- 
tion does  not  apply  to  employees  In  positions 
In  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Retroactive  pay,  compensation,  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  Act  only 
m  the  case  of  an  individual  In  the  service 
of  the  United  States  (including  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States)  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that 
such  retroactive  pay.  compensation,  or  salary 
shall  be  paid — 

(1)  to  an  officer  or  employee  who  retired, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  began  on  or 
after  April  16.  1970.  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  services  ren- 
dered during  such  period;  and 

(2)  In  accordance  with  subchapter  VIII  of 
chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
laUng  to  settlement  of  accounts,  for  services 
rendered,  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  began 
on  or  after  April  16.  1970,  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  an  officer  or 
employee  who  died  during  such  period. 
Such  retroactive  pay,  compensation,  or  sal- 
ary shall  not  be  considered  as  basic  pay  for 
the  purposes  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
civil  service  retirement,  or  any  other  retire- 
ment law  or  retirement  system.  In  the  case 
of  any  such  retired  or  deceased  officer  or 
employee. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and  serv- 
ice, shall  include  the  period  provided  by  law 
for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  In- 
dividual to  a  position  In  or  under  the  United 
States  Government. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  Individual 
Is  eligible  tmder  chapter  87  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  relating  to  group  life  insurance 
for  Government  employees,  all  changes  in 
rates  of  pay,  compensation,  and  salary  which 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  section 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  become  effec- 
tive as  of  the  date  of  such  enactment. 

TRANSITIONAL   COLLECTIVE   BARGAINING 

Sec.  202.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  labor  organizations  that 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  section  hold 
national  exclusive  recognition  rights  granted 
by  the  Poet  Office  Department,  shall  negoti- 
ate an  agreement  or  agreements  covering 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  of  the 
employees  represented  by  such  labor  organi- 
zations. The  parties  shall  commence  bargain- 
ing for  such  agreement  or  agreements  not 
later  than  thirty  days  following  delivery  of 
a  written  request  therefor  by  a  labor  organi- 
zation to  the  Postmaster  General  or  by  the 
Postmaster  General  to  a  labor  organization. 
Any  agreement  made  pursant  to  this  section 
shall  continue  In  force  after  the  conmience- 
ment  of  operations  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  If  entered  Into  between 
the  Postal  Service  and  recognized  collective 
bargaining  representatives  pursuant  to  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  2  of  title  39. 

(b)  Any  agreement  negotiated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  establish  a  new  wage  sched- 
ule whereunder  postal  employees  will  reach 
the  maximum  pay  step  for  their  respective 
labor  grades  after  not  more  than  eight  years 
of  satisfactory  service  In  such  grades.  The 
agreements  shall  provide  that  where  an  em- 
ployee had  sufficient  satisfactory  service  In 


the  pay  step  he  occupied  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  to  have  qualified  for  advance- 
ment to  the  next  highest  pay  step  under  the 
new  wage  schedule,  had  such  schedule  been 
in  effect  throughout  the  period  of  such  serv- 
ice, the  employee  shaU  be  advanced  to  such 
next  highest  pay  step  In  the  new  schedule 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  new  schedule. 

(c)  An  agreement  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  become  effective  at  any  time 
after  the  commencement  of  bargaining.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  thereof.  The  Post- 
master General  shall  establish  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions  in  accordance  with 
the  twma  of  any  agreement  or  agreements 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  any  law  other  tbftP  title 

(d)  If  the  parties  faU  to  reach  agreemel 
within  ninety  days  of  the  conunencement  of 
coUectlve  bargaining,  a  fact-finding  panel 
wlU  be  established  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  section  228(b)  of  title  39,  unless 
the  parties  have  previously  agreed  to  an- 
other procedure  for  a  binding  resolution  of 
their  differences.  If  the  pwtles  fall  to  reach 
agreement  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  commencement  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  if  they  have  not  agreed  to  an- 
other procedure  for  binding  resolution,  an 
arbitration  board  shaU  be  established  to 
provide  conclusive  and  binding  arbitration 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  section 
228(c)  of  title  39. 

(e)  Agreements  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  expenditures  made  under  such 
agreements  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision of  R.S.  3679,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665). 

(f )  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  only, 
"Title  39"  means  TlUe  39  of  the  United  States 
Code  as  revised  and  reenacted  by  section  102 
of  this  Act. 

"INVASION  or  PRIVACY  BY  MAILING  OF  SEXCALLY 
ORIENTED   ADVERTISEMENTS 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Congress  finds— 
"  ( 1 )  that  the  United  States  malls  are  being 
used  for  the  indiscriminate  dissemination  of 
advertising  matter  so  designed  and  so  pre- 
sented as  to  exploit  sexual  sensationalism  for 
commercial  gain; 

"(2)  that  such  matter  Is  profoundly 
shocking  and  offensive  to  many  persons  who 
receive  It.  unsolicited,  through  the  maUs; 

"(3)  that  such  use  of  the  mails  consti- 
tutes a  serious  threat  to  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  the  American  home  and  subjects 
many  persons  to  an  imconsclonable  and  un- 
warranted intrusion  upon  their  fundamental 
personal  right  to  privacy; 

"(4)  that  such  use  of  the  maU  reduces  the 
ability  of  responsible  parents  to  protect  their 
mmor  children  from  exposure  to  material 
which  they  as  parents  beUeve  to  be  harmful 
to  the  normal  and  healthy  ethical,  mental, 
and  social  development  of  their  children;  and 
"(5)  that  the  traffic  In  such  offensive  ad- 
vertisements Is  so  large  that  individual  citi- 
zens will  be  helpless  to  protect  their  privacy 
or  their  families  without  stronger  and  more 
effective  Federal  controls  over  the  mailing  of 
such  matter. 

"(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  findings,  the 
Congress  determines  that  It  Is  contrary  to  the 
public  policy  of  the  United  States  for  the 
faculties  and  seni'ices  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  to  be  used  for  the  distribution 
of  such  materials  to  persons  who  do  not  want 
their  privacy  Invaded  In  this  manner  or  to 
persons  who  wish  to  protect  their  minor  chil- 
dren from  exposure  to  such  material. 

"(c)(1)  Chapter  31  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sections: 
"  '§  3109.  Mailing  of  sexually  oriented  adver- 
tisements 
"  '(a)  Any  person  who  malls  or  causes  to 
be  mailed  any  sexually  oriented  advertise- 


ment ShaU  place  on  the  envelope  or  cover 
thereof  his  name  and  address  zjb  the  sender 
thereof  and  such  mark  or  notice  as  the  Board 
of  Governors  may  prescribe. 

"'(b)  Any  person,  on  his  own  behalf  or 
on  the  behalf  of  any  of  his  chUdren  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years  and 
who  resides  with  him  or  Is  under  his  care, 
custody,  or  supervision,  may  file  with  the 
Board  a  statement,  In  such  form  and  manner 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  that  he  desires  to 
receive  no  sexually  oriented  advertisements 
through  the  malls.  The  Board  shall  maintain 
and  keep  current.  Insofar  8is  practicable,  a 
Ust  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  such  per- 
sons and  shall  make  the  Ust  (including  por- 
tions thereof  or  changes  therein)  avaUable 
any  person,  upon  such  reasonable  terms 
d  conditions  as  It  may  prescribe.  Including 
the  payment  of  such  service  charge  as  it  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  defray  the  cost 
of  compiling  and  maintaining  the  list  and 
making  It  available  as  provided  In  this  sen- 
tence. No  person  shall  mall  or  cause  to  be 
mailed  any  sexuaUy  oriented  advertisement 
to  any  Individual  whose  name  and  address 
has  been  on  the  Ust  for  more  than  thirty 
days. 

"'(c)  No  person  shaU  seU.  lease,  lend,  ex- 
change, or  license  the  use  of,  or,  except  for 
the  purpose  expressly  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, use  any  mailing  list  compiled  In  whole 
or  In  part  from  the  list  maintained  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"  '(d)  "Sexually  oriented  advertisement" 
means  any  advertisement  that  depicts.  In  ac- 
tual or  simulated  form,  or  expUclty  de- 
scribes, m  a  predominantly  sexual  context, 
human  genitalia,  any  act  of  natural  or  un- 
nattiral  sexual  Intercourse,  any  act  of  sadism 
or  masochism,  or  any  other  erotic  subject 
directly  related  to  the  foregoing.  Material 
otherwise  within  the  definition  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deemed  not  to  constitute  a 
sexually  oriented  advertisement  If  It  oan- 
stitutes  only  a  small  and  insignificant  part 
of  the  whole  of  a  single  catalog,  book,  period- 
ical, or  other  work  the  remainder  of  which 
Is  not  primarUy  devoted  to  sexual  matters. 
"  '5  3110.  Judicial  enforcement 
'"(a)  Whenever  the  Board  of  Governors 
believes  that  any  person  Is  mailing  or  caus- 
ing to  be  mailed  any  sexually  oriented  adver- 
tisement In  violation  of  section  3109  of  this 
title,  it  may  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
commence  a  civil  action  against  such  person 
In  a  district  court  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  a  finding  by  the  court  of  a  violation 
of  that  section.  It  may  Issue  an  order  In- 
cluding one  or  more  of  the  following  provi- 
sions as  the  cotirt  deems  Just  under  the 
circumstances. 

"  •  ( 1 )  a  direction  to  the  defendant  to  re- 
frain from  mailing  any  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertisement to  a  specific  addressee,  to  any 
group  of  addressees,  or  to  all  persons; 

■■'(2)  a  direction  to  any  postmaster  to 
whom  sexually  oriented  advertisements  orig- 
inating with  such  defendant  are  tendered  for 
transmission  through  the  maUs  to  refuse 
to  accept  such  advertisements  for  maUlng; 
and 

'■  '(3)  a  direction  to  any  postmaster  at  the 
office  at  which  registered  or  certified  letters 
or  other  letters  or  mall  arrive,  addressed  to 
the  defendant  or  his  representative,  to  re- 
turn the  registered  or  certified  letters  or 
other  letters  or  maU  to  the  sender  appro- 
priately marked  as  being  In  response  to  maU 
m  violation  of  section  3109  of  this  title,  after 
the  defendant,  or  his  representative,  has 
been  notified  and  given  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  examine  such  letters  or  mall  and  to 
obtain  delivery  of  maU  which  Is  clearly  not 
connected  with  activity  alleged  to  be  In  vio- 
lation of  section  3109  of  this  title. 

•"(b)  The  statement  that  remittances 
may  be  made  to  a  person  named  In  a  sexually 
oriented  advertisement  Is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  such  named  person  Is  the  prln- 
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clpal.  agent,  or  representative  of  ths 
for  the  receipt  of  remittances  on  hli 
The  court  Is  not  precluded  from 
Ing  the  existence  of  the  agency  on 
of  any  other  evidence. 

•••(c)   In  preparation   for.   or 
pendency  of.  a  clvU  action  under 
(ai    of  this  section,  a  district  cour 
United  States,  upon  application 
the  Attorney  General  and  upon  a 
of  probable  cause  to  believe  the 
being  violated,  may  enter  a  ten, 
straining    order    or    preliminary    In 
containing  such   terms  as  the  cour ; 
Just.   Including,   but   not   limited   tc 
sloos  enjoining  the  defendant  from 
any  sexually  oriented  advertlsemem 
person    or    class    of    persons,    direct 
postmaster  to  refuse  to  accept  such 
ants   sexually    oriented   advertlsem^ 
mailing,  and  directing  the  detention 
defendant's  Incoming  mall  by  any  f- 
ter   pending  the  conclusion  of  the 
proceedings.   Any   action  taken  by 
under  this  subsection  does  not  affe<^ 
termlne  any  fact  at  issue  in  any 
ceedlng  under  this  section. 

■••(d)    A    clvU    action    under    this 
may  be  brought  In  the  Judicial 
which  the  defendant  resides,  or  has 
clpal  place   of  business,  or  In  any 
district  In  which  any  sexually  orle 
vertlsement   mailed   In   violation   of 
3109  has  been  delivered  by  mall 
the  direction  thereon. 

••'(e)    Nothing  In  this  section  or  Ir 
3109  shall  be  construed  as  amendlpg 
emptlng.   limiting,  modifying,  or 
m  any   way   affecting  section   1461 
of  title   18  or  section  3106,  3107,  ot 
this  title.' 

••(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  c 
of  such  title  Is  amended  by  adding  ai 
thereof  the  following  new  items: 
'••3109.  Mailing  of  sexually  ortente<  I 

tisementfi. 
"  •3110.  Judicial  enforcement." 

••(d)(1)     Chapter    83    of    title    18 
States  Code,  relating  to  offenses 
poeUl  service.  Is  amended  by  addlnj 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sec" 
•"I  1735.  Sexually  oriented 

•"  ( a )  Whoever — 

•"  ( 1 )  willfully  xiaes  the  mails  for 
ing.  carriage  In  the  malls,  or  deliver  y 
sexually  oriented  advertisement  in 
of  secUon  3109  of  title  39,  or  wlllfullj 
any   regulation  of   the   Board   of 
Issued  under  such  section:  or 

•"(2)  sells,  leases,  rents,  lends, 
or  licenses  the  use  of,  or.  except  for 
pose  expressly  authorized  by  sectior 
title  39.  uses  a  mailing  list  maintain*  d 
Board  of  Governors  pursuant   to 
tlon: 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  »S.OO^ 
prisoned  not  more  than  five  years 
for  the  first  offense,  and  shall  be 
more  than  HO.OOO  or  imprisoned 
than  ten  years,  or  both,  for  any 
subsequent  offense. 

••  '(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
term  "sexually  oriented  advertisemei  it 
have  the  same  meaning  as  given  It  ' 
3109(d)  of  Utle  39. 
"  '§  1736.  Restrictive  use  of 

■"(a)  No  Information  or  evidence 
by  reason  of  compliance  by  a  natun  1 
with  any  provision  of  section  3109  ol 
or  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  s 
cept  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
section,  be  used,  directly  or  Indirect! ' 
dence  against  that  person  In  a  '~ 
ceedlng. 

'•  '(b)  The  fact  of  the  performancs 
act  by  an  individual  In  compliance    " 
provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  39 
lations    Issued     thereiinder.    shall 
deemed  the  admission  or  any  fact, 
wise  b«  used,  directly  or  Indirectly 
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denoe  against  that  person  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

•"(c)  Subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  preclude  the  use  of  any  such 
Information  or  evidence  in  a  prosecution  or 
other  action  under  any  applicable  provision 
of  law  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  false 
information. 

"  '5  1737.  Manufacturer    of    sexually    related 
mail  matter 

'■•(a)  Whoever  shall  print,  reproduce,  or 
manufacture  any  sexually  related  mall  mat- 
ter. Intending  or  knowing  that  such  matter 
will  be  deposited  for  malllns  or  delivery  by 
mall  in  violation  of  section  3108  or  3109  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  or  in  violation  of 
any  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
Issued  under  such  section,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both,  for  the  first  offense, 
and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years  or  both, 
for  any  second  or  subsequent  offense. 

"'(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"sexually  related  mall  matter"  means  any 
matter  which  Is  within  the  scope  of  section 
3108(a)  or  3109(d)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code." 

"(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  83  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  items: 
"1735.  Sexually  oriented  advertisements. 
"  •1736.  Restrictive  use  of  information. 
•■  '1737.  Manufacturer     of    sexually     related 
mall  matter." 

"(e)  If  any  provision  of  this  section,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance. Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
section  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

••(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

crrxcnvE  datk 

Sec.  204.  The  provision?  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  explain 
that  this  is  the  House  version  of  the 
bill — HJl.  17070 — that  we  voted  on  last 
night  with  three  changes.  The  first  is  to 
substitute  the  Goldwater  amendment  of 
last  night;  second,  to  substitute  the  Cook 
amendment  of  tonight;  and  third,  to 
change  the  review  provisions  from  90  to 
60  days. 

UNAinMOtTS-CONSSNT   REQCEST 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  time  limitation 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
thought  I  would  be  precluded  from  of- 
fering my  book  amendment  if  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  now  being  offered 
were  to  pass.  If  the  Senator  and  his  col- 
leagues would  like  to  indulge  me,  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  amendment  now  as  a 
protective  device.  I  could  do  it  in  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ask  leave  to  lay  aside  tem- 
porarily his  sunendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  so  that  the 
majority  leader  may  offer  sui  amendment 
to  the  bill  with  the  understanding  that  I 


have  the  right  to  the  floor  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  disposition  of  action  on 
that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    739 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson).  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Met- 
calf)  ,  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  a  lot  of 
others,  I  call  up  sunendment  No.  739. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  228,  between  lines  2  and  3,  strike 
out  item  3709  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  items; 
•'3709.  Uniform  rates  for  books,  films,  and 

other  materials. 
'•3710.  Limitations." 

On  page  244.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 
"S  3709.  Uniform  rates  for  books,  films,  and 
other  materials 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  the  rates  of  postage  on  those  items 
enumerated  in  former  section  4554  of  this 
title  shall  be  uniform  for  parcels  of  the  same 
weight,  and  shall  not  be  based  on  zones  or 
otherwise  vary  with  the  destination  of  the 
psLTcel." 

On  page  244,  line  3,  strike  out  •3709"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "3710  ". 

On  page  244,  line  6.  after  '3707'"  Insert 
"or  3709 '. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  now  being  discussed  by  the 
Senate,  S.  3842,  would  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  postal  ratemaking  to  the 
Commission  in  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
except  for  certain  classes  of  free  and  re- 
duced mail,  such  as  free  mail  for  the 
blind,  which  are  continued  by  law.  On 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Scott,  and  my  colleague 
from  Montana,  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  I 
have  introduced  an  amendment  continu- 
ing the  long-standing  congressional  pol- 
icy that  rates  on  books,  educational  and 
library  materials  be  on  a  uniform  na- 
tional basis  rather  than  zoned  by  dis- 
tance. The  amendment  preserves  to  the 
Commission  the  function  of  setting  the 
level  of  these  rates. 

The  two  categories  involved  are  both  In 
section  4554  of  the  present  law.  One  is 
the  special  fourth-class  rate  first  estab- 
lished in  1938  for  books,  music,  educa- 
tional films  and  tests,  recordings,  and 
other  educational  materials  now  set  at 
12  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  6  cents 
for  each  succeeding  pound.  The  second 
is  the  library  rate  for  library  materials 
sent  between  libraries  and  between  libra- 
ries and  their  patrons;  and  certain  edu- 
cational materials  sent  to  libraries  and 
schools,  first  established  in  the  1920's. 
This  rate  permits  efficient  national,  re- 
gional, and  State  systems  of  Interlibrary 
loan  of  specialized  material  between  li- 
braries and  the  serving  of  citizens  in 
sparsely  settled  area  by  mail  loans. 

Both  of  these  uniform  rates  serve  im- 
portant educational  and  cultural  pur- 
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poses,  insuring  that  all  citizens,  libraries, 
and  educational  institutions  have  the 
same  access  to  these  materials,  no  matter 
where  they  may  be  located.  By  contrast, 
a  system  of  rates  zoned  by  distance — 
such  as  the  present  parcel  post  sched- 
ule—would severely  penalize  areas  re- 
mote from  publishing  and  library  centers. 

Speaking  as  a  Senator  from  Montana, 
I  am  especially  concerned  about  provi- 
sions contained  in  S.  3842  as  it  applies  to 
library  book  rates.  In  Montana,  if  the 
special  rates  are  removed,  it  will  mean 
approximately  an  additional  $130,000 
for  postage  and  circulation  of  library 
materials  in  the  State.  This  would  mean 
a  reduction  in  services  throughout  the 
State  because  at  the  present  time  Mon- 
tana is  finding  it  very  difficult  to  meet 
its  other  financial  obligations.  The  in- 
creased rates,  if  allowed,  would  reduce 
the  services  to  the  people  of  my  State. 
I  think  we  are  fully  Justified  in  asking 
for  an  exception  in  this  case. 

The  committee  report  testifies  to  the 
value  of  these  rates  but  does  not  require 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  to  continue 
them  on  a  imifcrm  national  basis.  It  sets 
up  a  procedure  under  which  they  can  be 
phased  out  over  a  5-  or  10-year  period. 

The  bill  which  has  passed  the  House, 
H.R.  17070,  and  which  was  proposed  by 
the  administration,  goes  much  further 
than  this  amendment.  The  House  bill 
retains  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  any 
changes  in  the  level  of  these  rates  as  well 
as  preserving  their  uniform  national 
basis;  and  authorizes  annual  appropria- 
tions for  any  subsidies  which  may  be 
involved. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Mr.  Mansfield,  in  call- 
ing up  our  amendment  to  guarantee  that 
postal  rates  for  books,  educational  and 
library  materials  are  maintained  on  a 
nationally  uniform  basis,  rather  than 
one  based  on  postal  zones  or  any  other 
system  which  varies  with  package 
destination. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  here 
with  the  Postal  Service  not  as  a  mere 
transportation  device,  but  as  a  vital  link 
in  the  distribution  of  educational  and 
cultural  materials.  Congress  has  recog- 
nized, by  repeated  enactments  over  a 
period  of  some  five  decades,  that  every 
citizen,  ev^ry  school,  and  every  library 
should  have  equal  access  to  these  mate- 
rials regardless  of  the  accident  of  geog- 
raphy. The  same  principle  has  always 
applied  to  first-class  mail,  where  the  rate 
is  the  same,  no  matter  where  one  lives 
in  this  country. 

The  Importance  of  library  materials 
specifically  was  first  recognized  when 
Congress  In  the  1920's  established,  by 
law.  the  so-called  library  rate  covering 
the  exchange  of  library  materials  be- 
tween libraries,  and  between  libraries 
and  their  patrons.  A  second  special  rate 
for  educational  materials,  started  In 
1938,  allowed  a  nationwide  flat  rate  for 
books  at  the  same  level  as  that  for  the 
editorial  content  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers. Under  this  rate,  which  has  been 
continued  by  successive  acts  of  Con- 
gress, the  buyers  of  books,  educational 
films,  music  and  other  educational  and 
cultural  materials,  pay  the  same  trans- 


portation charges  on  their  purchases, 
whether  they  live  near  the  large  publish- 
ing centers  in  the  East  and  Midwest,  or 
whether  they  live  in  the  most  remote 
areas  of  the  continental  or  off-shore 
States. 

In  addition  to  establishing  and  main- 
taining these  special  classes  of  rates  for 
educational  materials.  Congress  also  has 
established  a  long-term  public  policy 
with  regard  to  these  rates.  Present  law 
sets  forth  certain  classes  of  mall  which 
the  Congress  has  designated  as  a  public 
service  function  not  required  to  bear  the 
full  overhead  of  their  cost  to  the  Post 
Office  Department.  The  special  fourth- 
class  rate  for  books  and  other  education- 
al materials,  and  the  library  rate,  are 
among  these  classes  so  designated. 

Mr.  President,  the  Kappel  Commission 
on  Postal  Reform,  the  administration's 
original  proposal  on  postal  reorganiza- 
tion, and  the  House-passed  bill  on  this 
subject,  H.R.  17070,  all  go  much  further 
than  the  amendment  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  today.  They  provide  that  not 
only  shall  there  be  a  flat  nationwide  rate 
for  library  and  educational  materials, 
but  they  also  reserve  the  level  of  that 
rate  to  the  Congress  Itself,  rather  than 
turn  the  question  of  this  rate  level  over 
to  a  Postal  Rate  Commission. 

Our  amendment,  however,  does  pre- 
serve the  essential  element  of  national 
uniformity.  It  stipulates,  without  equiv- 
ocation, that  the  rate  for  educational 
packages  of  the  same  weight  "shall  not 
be  based  on  zones  or  otherwise  vary  with 
the  destination  of  the  parcel."  It  is.  of 
course,  our  hope  that  members  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  which  S.  3842 
would  establish,  will  take  carefully  Into 
account  the  historical  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  educational  materials 
when  they  are  faced  ultimately  with  this 
rate  decision. 

California,  because  of  its  great  distance 
from  the  publishing  centers  of  the  East 
and  Midwest,  serves  well  to  illustrate 
the  need  for  this  amendment.  Estimates, 
based  on  careful  projections,  place  at 
$2,019,000,  In  the  first  year  alone,  the 
additional  cost  to  California  libraries  for 
new  book  purchases  that  would  be 
needed  Just  to  meet  Increased  postage  if 
the  present  book  rate  were  abandoned  in 
favor  of  zone  parcel  post.  The  cost  of  the 
State's  program  for  the  exchange  be- 
tween libraries  of  educational  ma- 
terisds  already  owned,  I  am  told,  would 
similarly  Increase  by  $139,703  In  the  first 
full  year  under  a  parcel  zone  system. 

Again,  the  need  for  this  amendment 
Is  underscored  by  the  experience  of  a 
single  library  system  In  my  own  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  that  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, any  library  can  borrow,  from 
any  other  public,  college  or  research 
library  willing  to  lend  them,  materials  for 
Its  own  locsil  users  which  it  does  not  own. 
Such  lending  also  extends  across  State 
borders,  so  that  potentisdly  the  patron  of 
the  smallest  library  has  at  his  disposal, 
through  Interlibrary  loans,  the  library 
resources  of  much  of  the  Nation. 

During  the  1968-69  academic  year,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  Library 
transacted  14,800  interlibrary  loans  for 
Pennsylvania  citizens  and  students.  The 
cost  of  postage  for  these  loans  under  the 


existing  library  rate  was  $1,036.  Under 
a  zoned  system.  It  Is  estimated  that  these 
same  transactions  would  have  cost 
$10,360,  a  difference  of  more  than  $9,000 
:  in  additional  expense  for  this  one  library 
system  alone.  Such  a  tremendous  In- 
crease for  postage  would  severely  reduce 
the  Interlibrary  loan  services  that  Perm 
State— or  any  other  library — would  be 
able  to  afford  or  willing  to  provide. 

Increased  postal  rates  would  also  cut 
Into  a  library's  ability  to  continue  build- 
ing Its  own  collections,  since  the  cost  of 
most  library  materials  includes  postage. 
Increased  yearly  costs  for  the  Penn  State 
library  system  would  be  about  $19,000, 
Including  an  additional  $4,100  for  the 
mailing  of  books  to  Commonwealth  cam- 
puses, and  $15,000  for  materials  former- 
ly received  on  book  rate,  and  for  the  ab- 
sorbing of  publisher's  increased  mailing 
costs.  With  the  extra  $9,000  for  Inter- 
library  loan  services,  the  library  would 
be  paying  an  additional  yearly  total  of 
nearly  $30,000.  Coupled  with  Federal  and 
State  reductions  In  library  and  educa- 
tion funds,  such  burdens  to  each  librarj-'s 
budget  would  result  In  significant  losses 
In  the  ability  to  purchase  books  and  to 
supply  Interlibrary  loan  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  this  amendment  has  widespread 
support.  Including  that  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  A  letter  to  me  from 
its  Washington  office  stresses  the  point 
that  the  association  had  no  opportimlty 
to  testify  on  the  library  and  educational 
rates  question  in  connection  with  S.  3842. 

The  letter  then  adds  this  plea  for  en- 
actment: 

Without  the  Mansfleld-Scott  provision, 
libraries  of  the  country,  together  with  other 
educational  Institutions  and  Individual 
library  users,  would  have  to  pay  the  zoned- 
dlfferential  increase  that  might  be  adopted 
If  S.  3842  Is  passed  in  its  present  form.  Only 
by  the  guarantee  of  uniformity,  which  this 
amendment  would  offer,  will  we  have  equal 
treatment  for  all  who  use  library  books,  re- 
gardless of  geographical  location. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  In  this  plea  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  with  the  very  able  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke), 
an  additional  cosponsor.  In  urging 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  also  delighted  to 
encourage  anything  which  will  enable 
the  people  of  our  Nation  to  read  more  be- 
cause I  think  the  more  they  read  the 
more  they  will  agree  with  me, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  chairman  that  we  are  legis- 
lating not  from  our  desks  but  "on  the 
move"  as  It  were.  In  the  Chamber.  I  hope 
the  Chair  will  ask  Senators  to  be  seated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  The  Senator  will  sus- 
pend imtil  the  Senate  Is  In  order. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
sist upon  my  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  well  taken.  Senators  will 
suspend  imtil  the  Senate  is  In  order. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recogniied 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  amendment.  I  am  one  of  the  :ospon- 
sors.  I  think  the  measure  is  irgenUy 
needed  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  it. 
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PRTVILECE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.    McGEE.    Mr.    President 
uiuinimous  consent  that  a  member 
professional  staff  on  the 
permitted  to  join  me  on  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President, 
similar  request  for  a  member  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
similar  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presidenjt 
unanimous  consent  that  a 
my  staff  be  allowed  the  privileg^ 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I 
similar  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mi", 
make  a  similar  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
aides  may  come  to  the  floor  in 
keep  me  advised. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Preside|it 
it  seems  to  be  so  popular  I  w 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ber  of  my  staff  be  permitted  to 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
object;ion,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  each 
of    the   Senate   be   granted 
request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr. 
lieve  the  issue  before  xis  of  unifoijm 
rates  for  books  and  other 
lates  directly  to  our  national 
cause  of  freedom  and  equality 
It  is  basic  to  our  democracy 
our  people  have  free  and  easjL 
books     and     other     printed 
through  our  libraries  and  in  oui 
This  open  circulation  of  the 
ideas  of  men  is  the  very  currency 
democracy. 

I  believe  we  must  take  w 
are  necessary  and  pay  the  price 
that  we  maintain  the  free  flow 
words  throughout  our  Nation, 
more,  this  is  a  national  questior 
should  not  cost  more  in  one 
coimtry  than  it  does  in 
ability  to  obtain  knowledge  or 
both  the  wisdom  and  the  " 
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finds  in  the  products  of  our  bookstores 
and  Ubrarles  should  be  equal  for  all 
Americans. 

The  Imposition  of  zone  postal  rates  for 
books  and  other  educational  materials 
would  end  our  national  equality  of  access 
to  these  basic  sources  of  information  and 
ideas.  In  addition,  it  would  add  substan- 
tially to  the  costs  of  maintaining  our 
schools  and  libraries,  particularly  in  the 
States  far  removed  from  the  book  pub- 
lishing centers.  In  a  State  like  California, 
where  the  State  library  must  service 
libraries  covering  over  150,000  square 
miles,  the  added  costs  of  postal  zone  rates 
would  probably  force  a  substantial  cur- 
tailment of  library  services. 

Mrs.  Carma  R.  Leigh,  the  California 
State  Librarian,  has  presented  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  a  zoned  parcel  post  sys- 
tem on  California  State  Ubrarles  in  a  let- 
ter to  me,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a  uni- 
form postal  rate  for  books  and  similar 
materials  is  wise  in  both  principle  and 
practice.  I  believe  we  should  pass  the 
amendment    proposed    by    our    distin- 
guished majority  leader. 
ExHiBrr  1 
The  California  State  Ljbrart. 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  June  5, 1970. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
WashiJigton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  have  corre- 
sponded with  you  previously  regarding  S.  3842 
and  the  additional  costs  to  the  California 
State  Library  that  the  phasing  out  of  the 
special  fourth  class  postage  rates  for  boolts 
and  library  materials  would  create  for  In- 
ter-library loan  purposes  alone.  Our  postage 
budget  for  this  Item  would  Increase  from 
$5,000  annually  to  over  (26.000  annually,  over 
500  percent ! 

Since  last  writing  to  you.  additional  statis- 
tics have  been  compiled  (which  are  attached) . 
We  scanned  the  orders-received  file  of  the 
Acquisitions  Section  of  the  State  Library  to 
determine  the  source  of  books  purchased  for 
our  collection.  In  Exhibit  1.  you  will  see  that 
we  are  spending,  this  fiscal  year,  $1,470.24 
for  postage  under  the  special  fourth  class  rate 
of  postage,  whereas  we  would  have  spent 
$7,486.55  if  zoned  parcel  post  rates  had  been 
applied  to  this  material.  Postage  for  books 
Is  considered  as  part  of  the  book  budget. 
If  we  had  had  to  pay  for  zoned  parcel  post 
rates  as  part  of  book  costs,  that  Increase 
would  mean  the  State  Library's  book  ac- 
quisitions would  have  been  reduced  by  more 
than  600  titles  this  year,  using  a  figure  of 
slightly  less  than  ten  dollars  per  title.  (This 
Is  the  average  cost  of  the  type  of  specialized 
books  which  It  U  the  State  Ubrary's  respon- 
sibility to  provide  to  California  residents 
through  their  local  libraries  because  the  local 
libraries  do  not  and  cannot  afford  to  acquire 
these.  Thus,  these  books  are  not  available  to 
Calif ornlans  from  other  sources.) 

In  Exhibit  II,  we  compared  the  number  of 
volumes  purchased  by  the  public  libraries  in 
California  from  statistics  submitted  annually 
to  the  California  State  Library.  It  Is  prob- 
able that  these  other  California  libraries  re- 
ceived at  least  75%  of  their  new  titles  from 
eastern  publishers,  at  an  average  of  three 
pounds  per  book,  which  means  the  Increase 
in  postage  to  zoned  parcel  post  would  reduce 
those  libraries  book-buying  power  by  approx- 
imately 1.9  million  dollars,  each  and  every 
year!  These  same  libraries  share  resources 
with  one  another  and  presently  are  spiend- 


ing  $15,000  (utilizing  the  special  library 
rate)  for  inter-library  loan  mailing  which  la 
far  more  economical  and  serviceable  than  for 
each  library  to  attempt  the  impossible  feat 
of  acquiring  everything.  With  the  proposed 
zoned  parcel  post  rates  forced  on  these  li- 
braries, that  $15,000  would  Increase,  at  a 
minimum,  to  over  $135,000  annually. 

The  real  outcome  would  be  the  stopping 
of  sharing  of  materials  entirely.  These  data 
are  shown  In  Exhibit  III. 

Special  libraries  (meaning  primarily  li- 
braries maintained  by  private  businesses  and 
industries)  In  the  state  reporting  to  the  State 
Library  (about  75%  of  all  such  libraries)  in- 
dicated they  had  purchased  about  200,000 
volumes  In  1968/69.  Added  postage  costs  to 
these  primarily  private  libraries  would 
amount  to  $120,000  annually  (or  that  much 
reduced  book-buying  power.)  Adding  the 
differences  In  postage  (book-rate  vs.  zoned 
parcel  poet  rate)  for  the  California  State  Li- 
brary, the  195  public  libraries  In  California, 
and  those  special  libraries  reporting  to  us. 
you  can  see  that  the  book  buying  potential 
In  California  would  be  decreased  by  over  $2 
million  dollars.  This  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count any  enormously  Increased  costs/re- 
duced book-buying  power  for  California's 
academic  and  school  libraries  or  its  local  law 
libraries.  It  would  be  an  enormous  task  to 
gather  all  the  data  on  this  subject  from 
California's  206  higher  education  libraries. 
Its  81  local  law  libraries,  and  Its  3,637  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  libraries.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  the  more  than  $2 
million  costs  I  have  vertlfled  for  you  herewith 
and  In  earlier  letters  would  be  small  In  com- 
parison to  the  costs  that  would  be  forced 
on  academic,  law.  and  school  libraries  of 
California. 

May  I  respectfully  urge,  as  strongly  as  I  am 
able,  that  you  take  Initiative  In  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  Senate  floor  fight  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  library  postal  and  book  rates, 
or  even  an  Increase  In  existing  rates,  since 
all  libraries  have  already  suffered  very  dras- 
tic cuts  In  their  book-buying  power,  due  to 
reduced  federal,  state  and  local  library 
budgets. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Carma  R.  Leigh, 
California  State  Librarian. 

CALIFORNIA    STATE    LIBRARY 

In  fiscal  year  1969/70,  the  California  State 
Library  has  added  9.723  monographic  volumes 
to  Its  collection.  The  following  Is  a  break- 
down of  the  origin  of  these  books: 


"Book 

rate"  Zoned 

present  parcel 

Source                         Number        postage  post 


Jobber  (Reno-truck  freight)....  2.134  (')  (') 

Local  bookstore 1,463  (i) 'Jl,151.»5 

Publishers  and  dealers: 

Zones    3.836  $920.64  4,411.40 

Zone?              636  152.64  667.80 

Zone  6" 282  67.68  267.90 

Zones    156  37.44  132.60 

Zone  4      438  105.12  328.50 

Zone  3          56  13.44  39.20 

Zones  land  2 722  173.28  469.30 

Total •1,470.24     7,468.55 

>  No  postage  or  transportation  charge. 

>  Local  bookstore  could  not  absorb  Jl  per  book  and  would  have 
to  add  this  charge  to  the  cost  of  the  book 

>  Most  publishers  and  dealers  absorb  the  postage  or  consider 
the  amount  in  granting  discount  rates.  This  figure  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  all  publishers  and  dealers  add  postage  to 
the  invoKCd  amount. 

Note:  Difference:  J5.998.31.  1  library  alone:  namely,  tht 
California  State  Library,  wouW  be  able  to  buy  $6,000  less  books 
in  1  year  if  zoned  parcel  post  rates  replaced  the  special  4th- 
class  book  rate. 

INCREASED   COST/BOOK-BUYINC    POWER    LOSS   TO 
CALIFORNIA    LIBRARIES 

If  zoned  parcel  post  rates  were  to  replace 
the  special  fourth  class  "book  rates"  for 
mailing  books  from  east  coast  publishers  to 
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libraries  In  California,  the  following  cost 
increaiie  or  book-buying  power  loss  would 
result: 


Libraries 

"Book- 

Zoned 

and  volumes 

rale" 

parcel  post 

purchased 

postage 

postage 

Difference 


California  State 

Library  (9,723 

volumes  per  .,  _„  „ 

year)  . $1,470.24         $7,468.55  $5,998.31 

Otner  California 

public  libraries 

(3.117,837 

Jea")!" .''.".-.  561,210.48    2,455,295.85      1,894,085.37 
Business  and 
industrial 
libraries  (295 
out  of  400 
libraries 
reporting) 
(196,198 

)tT.""....  35,315.76  154,506.45  119,190.69 
University  and 

college 

libraries  (206 

libraries) (0  (')  (0 

Law  libraries  (81 

libraries) (')  (')  O 

Elementary  and 

secondary 

school  libraries 

(3,637  school 

libraries) (') 0) 0) 

ToUl 597,996.48^2.617.270.85      2,019,274.37 


■  No  Statistics  available. 

INCREASED    OPERATING    COSTS   POR   INTERLIBRARY 
LOAN    SHIPMENTS    FOR    CALIFORNIA    LIBRARIES 

If  zoned  parcel  post  rates  were  to  replace 
the  special  fourth  class  "library  rates"  for 
shipment  of  books  between  libraries,  elimi- 
nation of  Inter-library  loan  or  the  following 
operating  cost  Increase  would  result: 


Library-  Zoned 

Libraries  and  rate    parcel  post 

volumes  lent  postage         postage       Difference 


California  State 

Library  (26,725  ^„      „  „, 

packages  mailed)...  $5,088.92  $26,028.95  $20,940.03 
other  California 

public  libraries 

(195)  (86.168 

volumes  loaned)....  14,333.48  133,096.60  118.763.12 
Business  and  Indus- 
trial libraries  (400 

libraries) ....  (0  (')  (') 

University  and  college 

libraries  (206 

libraries) (')  (')  (') 

Law  libraries  (81 

libraries) P)  (')  (') 

Elementary  and 

secondary  school 

libraries  (3,637 

libraries) (■) 0) 0) 

Total 19.422.40    159.125.55      139,703.15 


<  No  statistics  available. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  I  rise  to  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  Senate.  My  office  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  correspondence 
from  California  librarians  and  concerned 
citizens  pointing  out  the  adverse  effect 
of  this  bill,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  would  have  on  California 
libraries.  As  a  member  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  I  have  supported  the  vari- 
ous programs  designed  to  assure  the  Na- 
tion and  California  adequate  libraries, 
books,  and  materials.  I  know  the  im- 
portance of  libraries  to  our  school  system 
and  to  the  education  process  as  well  as 
the  important  role  they  play  in  provid- 
ing enrichment  and  continuous  educa- 


tional opportunities  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

I  support  postal  reform;  there  is  no 
question  that  it  is  needed.  However,  in 
bringing  about  this  much-needed  reform, 
we  should  not  harm  our  Nation's  li- 
braries. Two  provisions  of  present  law 
are  involved  in  the  Mansfleld-Murphy 
amendment.  One  involves  the  special 
fourth-class  rates  for  books  and  other 
educational  materials.  The  second  is  the 
library  rate  for  books  and  materials  sent 
between  libraries  and  their  patrons.  This 
latter  provision  has  permitted  and  en- 
couraged interlibrary  loans  of  materials 
and  the  serving  of  citizens  in  sparsely 
settled  rural  areas. 

Under  present  law,  the  rates  for  both 
of  these  categories  are  on  a  uniform  na- 
tional basis  rather  than  zoned  by  dis- 
tances. The  Mansfield-Murphy  amend- 
ment, although  allowing  the  commission 
created  by  the  Post  Office  reform  bill  to 
set  rates,  requires,  as  does  present  law, 
that  the  rates  established  be  uniform 
throughout  the  country. 

The  uniform  rates  on  both  of  these 
categories  serve  important  educational 
and  cultural  purposes.  Uniform  rates 
mean  that  books  and  educational  materi- 
als will  be  equally  available  to  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  no  matter  where  they  reside. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  a  system  such  as 
the  present  parcel  post  zone  system  were 
adopted,  areas  removed  or  remote  from 
publishing  and  library  centers  would  be 
severely  p>enallzed.  A  survey  of  Cali- 
fornia public  library  purchases  of  new 
books  indicated  that  probably  the  last 
75  percent  of  the  new  volumes  pub- 
lished came  from  eastern  publishing 
houses.  Naturally,  the  zone  rates  would 
have  an  adverse  impact  in  California. 

This  amendment  has  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. It  is  strongly  supported  by  the  li- 
braries in  my  State,  and  I  am  sure  by 
the  Western  States  in  the  Nation.  Mr. 
President,  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
Western  States  if  the  Mansfield-Murphy 
amendment  were  not  adopted?  Accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Carma  R.  Leigh,  California 
State  librarian,  if  the  zoned  postal  rates 
were  adopted,  it  would  cost  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Library,  the  195  public  li- 
braries in  California,  and  some  of  the 
special  libraries  that  report  to  Mrs. 
Leigh,  over  $2  million.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  $2  million  does  not  include  the 
increased  cost  for  California's  academic 
and  school  libraries,  or  the  local  law 
libraries.  The  reason  the  latter  figures 
are  not  included,  according  to  Mrs.  Leigh, 
is  that — 

It  would  be  an  enormous  task  to  gather 
all  this  data  on  this  subject  for  California's 
206  higher  education  libraries,  its  81  local 
law  libraries  and  Its  3,637  elemenUry  and 
secondary  school  libraries. 

Mrs.  Leigh  added,  however: 

I  am  sure  that  the  more  than  $2  million 
cost  I  have  verified  for  you  .  .  .  would  be 
small  In  comparison  to  the  cost  that  would 
be  forced  on  academic,  law  and  school  li- 
braries of  California. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  functions  of 
a  California  State  Library  is  to  provide 
specialized  books  which  local  libraries 
do  not  and,  indeed  cannot,  afford  to  ac- 
qxUre.  These  specialized  books  then,  if 


not  available  at  the  State  libraries,  would 
not  be  available  to  California  citizens 
from  other  sources.  The  State  library  is 
the  source  for  these  specialized  volumes. 
Yet,  if  the  California  State  Library  had 
to  pay  zoned  rates,  it  would  have  to  re- 
duce by  600  the  number  of  books  they 
purchase. 

With  respect  to  the  interlibrary  loan 
program,  zoned  rates  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  cost  from  a  pres- 
ent $15,000  to  a  minimum  of  over  $135,- 
000  annually.  Mrs.  Leigh  warns,  the  real 
outcome  would  be  the  stopping  of  shar- 
ing materials  entirely.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  urge  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment by  the  Senate  which  is  &o  impor- 
tant to  my  State's  libraries,  which  in  turn 
are  so  important  to  the  education  of 
CiJalifornia  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
and  enclosed  documents  from  Mrs.  Leigh 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  California  State  Library. 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  June  5,  1970. 
Hon.  George  Mubphy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy:  I  have  corre- 
sponded with  you  previously  regarding  S. 
3842  and  the  additional  costs  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Library  that  the  phasing  out 
of  the  special  fourth  class  postage  rates  for 
books  and  library  materials  would  create  for 
inter-library  loan  purposes  alone.  Our  post- 
age budget  for  this  item  would  Increase  from 
$5,(KX)  annually  to  over  $26,000  annuaUy,  over 
500  per  cent! 

Since  last  writing  to  you.  additional  sta- 
tistics have  been  complied  (which  are  at- 
tached) .  We  scanned  the  orders-received  file 
of  the  Acquisitions  Section  of  the  State  Li- 
brary to  determine  the  source  of  books  pur- 
chased for  our  collection.  In  Exhibit  I.  you 
win  see  that  we  are  spending,  this  fiscal  year. 
$1,470.24  for  postage  imder  the  special  fourth 
class  rate  of  postage,  whereas  we  would  have 
spent  $7,486.55  If  zoned  parcel  post  rates  had 
Ijeen  affiled  to  this  material.  Postage  for 
books  Is  considered  as  part  of  the  book 
budget.  If  we  had  to  pay  for  zoned  parcel 
post  rates  as  part  of  book  costs,  that  increase 
would  mean  the  State  Library's  book  acqui- 
sitions would  have  been  reduced  by  more 
than  600  titles  this  year,  using  a  figure 
slightly  less  than  ten  dollars  per  title.  (This 
Is  the  average  cost  of  the  type  of  specialized 
books  which  It  Is  the  State  Library's  respon- 
sibility to  provide  to  California  resldente 
through  their  local  libraries  because  the 
local  libraries  do  not  and  cannot  afford  to 
acquire  these.  Thus,  these  books  are  not 
available  to  Calif  ornlans  from  other  soiirces.) 
In  Exhibit  II.  we  compared  the  number  of 
volumes  pxirchased  by  the  public  libraries  In 
California  from  statistics  submitted  an- 
nually to  the  California  State  Library.  It  Is 
probable  that  these  other  California  libraries 
received  at  least  75  Tc  of  their  new  titles  from 
eastern  publishers,  at  an  average  of  three 
pounds  per  book,  which  means  the  Increase 
In  postage  to  z»ned  parcel  poet  would  reduce 
those  libraries'  book-buying  power  by  ap- 
proximately $1.9  mllUon  dollars,  each  and 
every  year  I 

These  same  librarlee  share  resources  with 
one  another  and  presently  are  spending  $15,- 
000  (utilizing  the  special  library  rate)  for 
Inter-library  loan  mailing  which  Is  far  more 
economical  and  serviceable  than  for  each 
library  to  attempt  the  impossible  feat  of  ac- 
quiring everything.  With  the  proposed  zoned 
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parc«l  post  rates  forced  on  these 
that  $15,000  woiild  Increase,  at  a  i 
to  over  »135.000  annually.  The  real 
would  be  the  stopping  of  sharing 
entirely.  These  data  are  shown  in  Eihlblt 

Special  libraries  (meaning  prlmar  ly 
les  maintained  by  private  business*  s 
dustrles)  In  the  state  reporting  to  '.. 
Library  (about  75 "^r  of  all  such  llbr  irles 
dlcated   they   had  purchased   about 
volumes  In  1968  69.  Added  postagi 
these     primarily     private     Ubrarle^ 
amount  to  $120,000  annuaUy  (or 
reduced    book-buying    power.) 
differences  In  postage    (book-rate 
parcel    post    rate)    for    the   Calif ortila 
Library,  the  195  public  libraries 
nla,  and  those  special  libraries  redortlng 
us.  you  can  see  that  the  book  buyl  ig 
tial  m  California  would  be  decreas^ 
$2  mlUlon  dollars.  This  does  not 
account   an   enormously    increased 
duced    book-buying    power    for 
academic   and   school   libraries,   or 
law  libraries.  It  would  be  an  enonjious 
to  gather  aU  the  data  on  this  su 
California's   206   higher   education 
Its  81  local  law  libraries,  and  Its 
mentary  and  secondary  school  libraries 
ever,  it  Is  certain  that  the  more  thi  n 
lion  costs  I  have  verified  for  you 
and  In  earlier  letters  would  be  sma 
parison  to  the  costs  that  would  be 
academic,  law,  and  school  libraries 
fomla. 

May  I  respectfully  urge,  as  strdngly  as  I 
am  able,  that  you  take  Initiative  in  what  I 
hope  will  be  a  Senate  floor  flght  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  library  postal  and  book 
rates,  or  even  an  Increase  In  exist  Ing  rates, 
since  all  libraries  have  already  sullered  very 
drastic  cuts  in  their  book-buyiug  power, 
due  to  redxiced  federal,  state  and  local  li- 
brary budgets. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Casma  R.  LEtca, 

Sfaf e  L  l)Tarian 

CALirOKNIA    STATE   UBaAKI 

In  fiscal  year  1969-70.  the  Callfc  rnla  State 
Library  has  added  9.723  monogmphlc  vol- 
umes to  its  collection.  The  folic  wing  Is  a 
break -down  of  the  origin  of  these  pooks : 


libraries, 
cilnimum. 
outcome 
materials 

in. 

Ubrar- 
and  In- 
ihe  State 

)  m- 

200.000 
costs  to 
would 
much 
the 
vs.  zoned 
State 
Califor- 
to 
poten- 
by  over 
take  into 
cost/re- 
C|ilifomla's 
its  local 
task 
from 
libraries. 
3,637  ele- 
How- 
$2  mil- 
herewith 
In  com- 
forced  on 
of  Call- 


SOUIM 


"Bo  Ik 

f»I  !" 

preji  nl 
Number        posta  le 


Jobber (Riflo-truckfrtiiht)....  2.134 

Local  bookitore 1,463  .. 

Publishers  and  dealtrs: 

Zones 3,836  $920. 

Zono7 636  152 

Zo(m6 282  67. 

Zones 156  37 

Zone  4 438  105. 

Zone  3 56  13 

Zones  landZ 722  173- 

Total '1,470. 


>  No  postage  or  transportation  diarge 
'  Local  bookstore  could  not  absorb  tl  per  book  |nd  would  have 

to  add  this  charge  to  the  cost  ot  the  book. 

>  Most  publishers  and  dealers  absorb  the  postage 


gur 


the  amount  in  granting  discount  rates.  This  fi, 
the  assumption  that  all  publishers  and  dealers 
the  invotced  amount 

ttote:  Difference:  tS,998.31.  1  library  ak>n< ;  namely,  the 
California  State  Library,  wouW  be  able  to  buy  $1  .000  less  books 
In  I  year  if  raned  parcel  post  rates  replaced  t^e  special  4th- 
cUss  book  rate. 

INCREASED    COST.'BOOK-BTTTIMG    POfVEB   LOSS 
TO    CALIFORNIA    LIBBAHIE! 

IX  zoned  parcel  post  rates  were  to  rep'.ace 
the  special  fourth  class  "book  rate:  "  for  mail- 
ing books  from  east  coast  publli  hers  to  li- 
braries In  California,  the  followt  ig  cost  in- 
crease or  bock-buylng  power  loss  would 
result: 
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Libraries 
and  volumes 
purchased 


Zoned 

parcel 
post 


'   JJl.lSl.K 


a 


4  411.40 
667.80 
267.90 
132.60 
328.50 
39.20 
469.30 


"Book- 
rate" 
postage 


Zoned 

parcel  post 

postage 


Difference 


California  State 

Library  (9.723 

volumes  per  „  ^,  ,, 

year)      .....    Jl.470.24         $7,468.55  $5,998.31 

Other  California 

public  libraries 

(3,117.837 

volumes  per 

year) 561,2ia48    2.455.295.85      1.894.085.37 

Business  and 

industrial 

libraries  (295 

out  ot  40d 

libraries 

reporting) 

(1§6, 198 

Jm")""."."----  35.315.76  154.506.45  119,190.69 
University  and 

college 

libraries  (206 

libraries) (>)  (")  0) 

Law  libraries  (81 

libraries) 0)  0)  0) 

Elementary  and 

secondary 

school  libraries 

(3.637  school 

libraries) 0) 0) 0) 

Total 597.996.48    2.617.270.85      2.019.274.37 


H     7,468.55 


or  consider 
e  is  based  on 
idd  postage  to 


I  No  statistics  available. 

INCREASED        OPERATINO       COSTS        FOB       rNTBI- 
LIERART     LOAN     SHIPMENTS     FOR      CALlrORNIA 

LIBRARIES 

If  zoned  parcel  post  rates  were  to  replace 
the  special  fourth  class  "library  rates"  for 
shipment  of  books  between  libraries,  elimi- 
nation of  inter-library  loan  or  the  following 
operating  cost  Increase  would  result : 


Libraries  and 
volumes  lent 


Library-  Zoned 

rate     parcel  post 

postage         postage 


Difference 


California  State 
Library  (26,725  .  ^ 

packages  mailed)...    $5,088.92    $26,028.95      $20. 94a 03 

Other  Calilornia 
public  libraries 

volumes  loaned)....  14,333.48  133,096.60  118,763.12 
Business  and  indus- 

tnal  libraries  (400 

libraries). (>)  (')  0) 

University  and  college 

libraries  (206 

libraries) 0)  (')  P) 

Law  libraries  (81 

libraries) (>)  0)  (') 

Lletnentary  and 

secondary  school 

libraries  (3,637  ^  «»  m 

schooMibraries)....  C)  O 0) 

Total 19.422.40    159.125.55      139,703.15 


I  No  statistics  available. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Montana,  California, 
and  Pennsylvania  for  Introducing  an 
amendment  which  has  the  effect  of  con- 
tinuing an  eminently  worthwhile  public 
service  function  of  the  Post  Office.  I  refer 
to  the  nationwide  uniform  rate  for  ed- 
ucational, library  and  cultural  materials 
sent  through  the  mails. 

The  bill,  without  this  amendment, 
would  permit  the  phasing  out  of  the 
book  and  library  rates  within  five  and 
ten  year  periods  respectively.  If  the  book 
rate  is  phased  out  it  means  that  noth- 
ing is  left  for  the  shipment  of  books  ex- 
cept zoned  parcel  post  which  was  the 
situation  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
when  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  first 
created  the  book  rate  by  Executive  order. 


The  real  penalty  of  a  system  of  z6ned 
rates  would  fall  on  the  individual  reader, 
our  schools,  and  our  libraries. 

These  rates  play  a  very  important  ed- 
ucational and  cultural  role.  The  imiform 
rate  on  books  permits  consumers  of 
books,  for  It  is  they  who  pay  the  post- 
age, to  secure  a  book  through  the  mails 
at  the  same  postage  cost  whether  they 
live  in  areas  remote  from  the  eastern 
publishing  centers  or  whether  they  live 
in  adjacent  areas.  For  example,  a  single 
book  weighing  one  to  two  pounds  being 
shipped  from  Chicago  to  New  Hampshire 
at  the  present  book  rate  would  be  18 
cents.  Under  zoned  parcel  post  the  cost 
would  be  66  cents.  I  am  advised  by  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Librarian  that  In 
the  last  fiscal  year  they  mailed  30,000 
books  at  a  cost  of  $2,100.  Without  the 
library  rate  the  cost  would  be  $18,000,  a 
burden  they  would  be  unable  to  absorb. 
It  is  a  system  which  is  discriminatory  by 
region  and  which  works  to  obviate  our 
desire  for  intellectual  and  cultural 
growth. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  overwhelmingly 
Join  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  consultation  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  this  is  not  In  the  House  measure 
we  have  agreed  to  take  the  proposal. 
There  is  unanimity  on  the  proposal  to 
take  it  to  conference  on  the  Senate  side. 
Therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  agreeable  but  I  would  like  to 
request  a  standing  vote,  if  I  may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  ask 
for  a  division  on  the  vote? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion is  called  for. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  wa« 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  it  my 
understanding,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  previous  agreement,  that  after  the 
disposition  of  the  measure  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  to  be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  for  these  inquiries? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  no  controlled 
time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  time 
if  it  is  necessary. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  an  amend- 


ment in  order  to  the  substitute  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  in  order  once  all  time  has  been  used 
or  yielded  back  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  con- 
trolled by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee as  the  proponent,  and  whomever 
may  be  designated  on  behalf  of  the 
opponents,  and  that  the  time  be  limited 
to  10  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  have  been  standing  here 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  be  recognized. 
I  have  an  amendment  which  pertains 
to  the  Senate  bUl.  I  wish  to  ask  this 
question:  If  the  Senators  amendment 
should  carry,  would  I  have  a  right  to 
present  my  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  be  glad  to  pro- 
poxmd  that  inquiry  to  the  Chair.  It  Is 
my  understanding  the  Senator  has  the 
right  to  offer  that  amendment,  but  after 
the  amendment  I  have  oCfeied  has  been 
agreed  to  it  would  be  precluded. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  intend  to  shut  off  all 
amendments? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  would  be  doing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  at  liberty  at  this  time  to  offer 
his  amendment.  I  understand  there  is  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  offer  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
now  a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes  to 
each  side  on  the  amendment  I  offered? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  time  limitation  on  the  Senator's 
amendment  of  1  hour.  No  other  amend- 
ments can  be  entertained  until  the 
Senator's  time  has  expired  or  the  Senator 
yields. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  offer  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  cannot  introduce 
the  amendment  imtil  the  time  has  ex- 
pired or  imtil  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee relinquishes  the  time  on  his 
amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  for 
a  limitation  of  10  minutes  on  each  side? 
The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BABIER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  the  time 
limitation  of  10  minutes  on  a  side  in 
effect  on  my  amendment  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  correct  when  he  says 
that  at  the  end  of  that  20  minutes,  or 
after  it  shall  have  been  yielded  back, 


the  Senator  from  Washington  will  be 
at  liberty  to  introduce  his  amendment, 
prior  to  the  vote  on  my  amendment,  and 
the  1-hour  debate  limitation  would 
apply  on  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington could  offer  his  amendment  and  at 
that  time  he  would  have  1  hour. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  should 
be  fair  about  this  and  not  cut  off  all 
amendments.  I  will  not  be  more  than  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond.  I  have  no  desire  to  cut  off  any- 
one's amendment.  I  hope  the  statement 
I  just  made  indicates  my  understanding 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  this  20-minute 
period,  or  when  time  is  yielded  back,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  could  offer  his 
amendment  without  the  permission  of 
anyone  and  would  be  entitled  to  1  hour 
equally  divided. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Before  the  vote. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  As  long  as  we  have 
that  understanding  I  shall  withhold. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator v^lll  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  exactly  correct.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr  BAKER.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  been  informed  by  members  of  the 
committee  that  if  I  attach  my  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  defeated, 
then  my  amendment  would  also  be  de- 
feated. Why  does  the  Senator  not  allow 
me  to  present  my  amendment  and  then 
he  can  present  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed by  the  parliamentary  inquiries  not 
be  charged  to  the  time  allocated  for  this 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  it  correct  that  after 
the  conclusion  of  this  measure,  and  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
offers  his  amendment  to  my  substitute, 
and  if  my  substitute  does  not  pass,  he 
would  still  be  at  liberty  to  offer  his 
amendment  again  to  the  Senate  bill 
without  prejudice? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  it  passes. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Then  the  Senator  Is  rid- 
ing with  me. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  that  is  not 
where  I  want  to  go.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  want  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  that  is  pending.  I  am  trying  to 
take  a  very  short  time.  I  cannot  help  it 
if  my  friend  from  Illinois  has  to  leave.  I 
have  had  to  leave  the  Senate  on  occasion 
and  no  one  ever  did  that  for  me  and  cut 


off  all  amendments.  If  this  practice  Is 
followed  we  would  never  get  anything 
done. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  stUl  not  charging  the  time.  I  wish  to 
ask  if  the  junior  Senator  from  Termessee 
Is  correct  in  stating  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  no  one  is  cutting  off 
his  right  to  offer  any  amendment  now 
or  later. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  carries,  there  is  no  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  That  Is  normal  procedure. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Even  if  for  no  other 
reason  I  had  to  vote  no,  this  Is  another 
reason  why  I  am  going  to  vote  "no."  but 
I  do  not  know  why  the  Senator  should 
shut  off  these  other  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  detain  the 
Senate  very  long.  What  I  have  done  is  to 
offer  a  revised  version  of  the  House- 
passed  bill.  H.R.  17070,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Senate  bill.  The  changes  made  from 
last  night's  proposal  are : 

On  page  159,  following  line  10,  we  have 
added  a  new  section  203  dealing  with 
invasion  of  privacy  by  sexually  oriented 
advertising,  which  is  the  Goldwater 
amendment  adopted  last  night. 

On  page  116,  on  lines  4,  6.  and  12,  we 
have  stricken  the  word  "ninety"  and  in- 
serted in  lieu  thereof  "sixty,"  with  the 
result  that  we  have  reduced  the  time  in 
which  Congress  can  review  the  action  of 
the  special  committee. 

On  page  15,  following  line  25,  we  have 
added  a  new  subsection  (6)  as  an  addi- 
tion which  is  the  Cook  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment  that  we  just  adopted. 
And  now  at  this  point,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  add,  at  the  ap- 
propriate place,  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, adopted  tonight,  as  a  part  of  this 

substitute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  so  modify  his 
amendment. 
Mr.  BAKER.  And  I  so  modify  it. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  and  di- 
rectly a  proposal  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  offer  the  House-passed 
version  with  these  modifications  for  the 
Senate  bill.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  wit- 
nessing here,  in  my  Judgment,  the  con- 
sequences  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  have  been  here  15  or  20 
minutes  and  I  am  unable  to  hear,  two 
rows  removed.  I  think  the  Chair  has  a 
duty  to  protect  Senators  who  want  to 
hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  froto  Wyoming  may  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  wit- 
nessing here  now  the  consequences  of 
ti-ying  to  shoot  from  the  hip  on  the  fioor. 
We  have  talked  at  great  length  about 
the  desire  to  take  a  clean  and  solid  bill 
to  conference  with  many  differences 
from  the  House  bill.  It  is  important  that 
the  Senate  be  protected  in  its  bargaining 
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position  as  considerably  as  w;  can.  and 
we  are  not  going  to  succeed  ii  i  this  way. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Meml  ers  of  this 
body  would  recall  that  last  nif  ht  we  had 
a  vote  on  the  measuie  that  is  now  pend- 
ing, the  substitute  bill  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  the  vote 
was  48  to  41.  I  would  hope  tha  t  Members 
of  this  body  would  reaffirm  hat  ballot 
In  this  new  effort  to  move  the  h  ill  through 
substitute  tonight. 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  3  ield  to  my 
colleague,  who  Is  the  rankin  f  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I,  too,  op- 
pose this  substitute  amend:  lent.  Last 
night  we  had  a  similar  amenc  ment.  The 
only  difference  between  this  amendment 
and  last  night's  amendment,  which  we 
voted  down,  is  that  it  contains  three  pro- 
visions, two  of  which  were  added  last 
night  and  one  tonight,  and  thi ;  reduction 
of  90  days  to  60  days. 

As  I  said  last  night,  the  Hoi  ise  bill  was 
amended  on  the  floor  of  the  :  louse  with 
14  amendments.  Altogether  ;here  were 
40  amendments  which  were  ticked  onto 
the  House  bill,  but  only  14  of  them  were 
adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  worked  very 
hard  and  diligently  on  the  bi  1.  We  have 
spent  more  than  a  year  on  ti  le  bill,  and 
we  have  had  approximately  17  versions 
of  a  postal  reform  bill,  until  we  finally 
arrived  at  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  njt  a  simple 
bill.  One  can  see  by  the  thickness  of  it 
that  it  deals  with  many  subji  (cts  having 
to  do  with  the  Post  Office.  As  I  said 
last  night,  although  Members  of  the 
House  have  a  great  deal  of  \1sdom  and 
expertise,  not  all  the  wisdon  and  ex- 
pertise he  in  the  House.  Sone  wisdom 
and  expertise  lie  in  the  Senite,  and  we 
have  given  the  Senate  a  preti  y  good  bill, 
we  believe.  We  would  like  to  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  House  cor  ferees  and 
work  out  a  very  good  bill. 

The  Postmaster  General  ha  s  many  ob- 
jections to  the  bill  which  is  now  before 
the  House.  I  am  quite  sure  that  If  we 
could  allow  our  bill  to  go  through  with 
few  amendments,  we  could  arrive  at  a 
very  good,  landmark  bill. 

The  legislation  we  are  go  ng  to  pass 
in  this  Congress  dealing  witli  postal  re- 
form will  be  really  landmark  legislation, 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  a  chance  to  v  ork  on  the 
bill  with  the  conferees  of  thp  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIpER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presiden  ;,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  an<   nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  orpered. 

I  send  an 
ask  that  it 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President 
amendment  to  the  desk  and 
be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  ^endment, 
as  follows: 


Add  a  new  title  ni  at  the 
as  follows : 


The 


ei  d  of  the  bUl 


"TITLE  III— RATE  ADJUSTMENT 

"AtrrHORIZATION    TO    POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

•Sec.  301.  The  Postmaster  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  adjust  the  postage  rates  and 
charges  In  sections  4253,  4303(a)-(d)  (1), 
4422.  4452,  and  4554  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  by  Increasing  them  by  not  more  than 
33' J  percent,  and  the  postage  rates  and 
charges  In  section  4359  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code  by  Increasing  them  by  not  more 
than  50  percent.  The  postage  adjustments 
made  by  the  Postmaster  General  under  this 
section  shall  become  effective  on  the  dates 
fixed  by  him. 

■•effective  date 

"Sec.  302.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  offer  it  as  a  com- 
mittee substitute  or  as  an  amendment? 
Mr.  DOLE.  To  the  committee  substi- 
tute.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  can  we  agree 
on  a  limitation  of  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  5  minutes  on  a  side 
agreeable? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  prefer  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Ten  minutes  on  a  side. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  both  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  They  are  both 
opposed  to  it. 

Let  me  explain  the  amendment  very 
briefly. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice would  require  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  continue  to  operate  as  a  de- 
partment until  a  date  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors,  but  no  later  than  1  year 
after  enactment.  Thus,  under  this  ar- 
rangement, postage  rates  will  continue  to 
be  governed  by  laws  in  effect  on  the  day 
of  enactment  and  will  remain  unchanged 
for  1  year,  unless  the  Postal  Service  be- 
gins operations  sooner. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  au- 
thorize some  rate  changes  to  be  made 
before  the  Postal  Service  officially  begins 
its  full-scale  operations.  Such  changes 
would  be  Instituted  by  the  Postmaster 
General  and  shall  become  effective  on 
the  dates  to  be  fixed  by  him. 

Effective  in  December  1969,  all  postal 
employees  were  given  a  6-percent  In- 
crease in  pay.  We  are  now  considering  a 
further  basic  increase  of  8  percent  plus 
significant  liberalization  of  other  com- 
pensation features. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Postmaster 
General  that,  without  a  general  increase 
in  postage  rates,  we  face  the  prospect  of 
a  postal  operating  deficit  of  $2.5  billion 
in  fiscal  1971.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
fighting  vigorously  to  contain  rising  In- 
terest rates,  so  huge  an  addition  to  Fed- 
eral deficit  financing  must  surely  be 
avoided. 

I  am  also  concerned  over  the  ominous 
prospect  of  a  $2.5  billion  deficit  for  other 
reasons.  It  seems  unwise,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  ask  the  new  Postal  Service  to 


begin  its  operations  with  the  burden  of 
the  largest  postal  deficit  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation. 

Further,  it  is  patently  a  contradiction 
of  the  Intent  of  the  legislation  we  are 
now  considering  to  ask  the  taxpayers  of 
our  Nation  to  pay  for  so  massive  a  deficit. 
My  amendment  pertains  only  to  the 
transitional  period  between  enactment 
of  postal  reorganization  and  the  date  on 
which  the  Postal  Service  would  begin  Its 
operations.  In  brief,  during  that  period 
I  propose  the  Postmaster  Generbl  be 
granted  authority  to  revise  certain  rates 
within  prescribed  limits. 

I  have  excluded  any  changes  that 
would  affect  certain  non-profit-organi- 
zation rates.  Finally,  I  have  excluded  au- 
thority to  alter  parcel  post  or  other 
fourth-class  rates  which  can  now  be 
modified  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral did  act  during  this  transitional 
period,  and  did  impose  the  maximum  rate 
prescribed  in  the  amendment,  it  would 
raise  approximately  $1.5  billion,  and 
there  would  still  be  a  deficit,  when  the 
new  Postal  System  starts,  of  about  $1 
billion.  If  the  Postmaster  General  did 
Invoke  the  Increases,  or  did  make  the 
increases  prescribed,  he  could  go  up  to  8 
cents  on  first-class  mail  and  up  to  a 
50-percent  increase  on  second  class.  The 
first  class  incresise  would  raise  about  $1.2 
billion,  and  the  balance  would  come  from 
second-  and  third-class  mall. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  state  again  that 
I  feel  this  is  an  amendment  that  deals 
primarily  with  fiscal  responsibility,  and 
with  the  question  that  I  have  indicated 
in  my  statement :  Should  the  new  system 
start  off  with  the  largest  deficit  in  our 
history? 

I  understand  this  matter  was  consid- 
ered briefly  by  the  committee.  It  was 
apparently  rejected  by  the  committee, 
and  was  not  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  bill. 
With  that,  I  rest  my  case. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  very 
quickly  on  the  point,  the  committee  did 
indeed  not  only  weigh  this  with  great 
care,  but  discussed  it  at  great  length  with 
the  Postmaster  General  and  his  staff, 
and  we  reached  the  conclusion  to- 
gether— not  the  committee,  but  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Postmaster  General — that 
It  was  not  wise  to  put  a  rate  increase  in 
the  postal  reform  bill,  basically  because 
in  the  bill  there  is  an  intricate  mecha- 
nism for  a  new  rate-making  procedure  In 
the  reorganization,  and  It  was  felt  that 
that  kind  of  arbitrary  increase  in  this 
bill  would  impinge  upon  and  in  other 
ways  Inhibit  the  attempt  to  get  a  new, 
independent  postal  agency  off  the 
ground. 

Therefore,  we  had  hoped  and  would 
still  expect  to  receive  from  the  President 
or  the  administration  a  request  for  what 
rate  adjustments  might  be  in  order,  and 
we  would  then  consider  those  separately; 
and  that  was  our  imderstandlng  with 
the  administration. 

We  do  not  believe  it  belongs  In  this 
bill,  and  It  is  not  effectively  a  part  of 
this  piece  of  legislation.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  obscure  or  obstruct  the 
chances  for  meaningful  postal  reorganl- 
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zatlon.  We  are  very  close  to  It  now,  and 
this  can  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits 
subsequently. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  ask  the  Senator,  did  we 
not  meet  with  the  Postmaster  General 
and  discuss  with  liim  whether  we  should 
include  in  this  bill  an  increase  in  rales? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed  we  did.  That  was 
the  Issue. 

Mr.  FONG.  Did  he  not  say  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  seek  an  increase  In  rates 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  McGEE.  His  specific  declaration 
to  both  the  ranking  Republican  member 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  v.as 
that  he  did  not  believe  there  should  be 
this  increase  in  this  postal  reorganization 
bUl. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  reiterate 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  hsis  said,  that  the  Postmaster 
General  feels  that  there  should  not  be  a 
rate  Increase  in  this  bill,  that  this  bill 
should  go  on  its  own  merits,  and  we 
should  discuss  the  question  of  rate  in- 
creases in  a  separate  bill. 

I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  rate- 
making  is  not  an  easy  affair.  It  involves  a 
let  of  things.  We  are  talking  in  terms  of 
$6  billion  revenue  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  we  cannot  very  well  just 
come  here  and  say,  "Raise  this  rate  33 '/a 
percent  and  that  rate  10  percent." 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  becoming  very 
confused.  I  have  heard  an  amendment 
stated  here  which  does  not  raise  the 
rates ;  there  is  no  mention  of  raising  the 
rates.  It  does  not  insist  on  raising  the 
rates;  it  merely  says  that  It  gives  the 
Postmaster  General  the  right  to  do  so 
within  certain  limitations.  So  if  the  Post- 
master General  does  not  want  to  raise 
the  rates,  there  is  nothing  in  the  amend- 
ment that  forces  him  to  do  so. 

I  can  understand  the  desire  for  a  clean 
bill,  and  I  can  also  xmderstand  that  it 
does  not  make  very  good  sense,  at  least  to 
me,  to  start  a  new  reorganization  plan 
with  a  deficit  of  $2.5  billion.  If  It  can  be 
avoided. 

That,  as  I  understand.  Is  all  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
suggests.  It  does  not  raise  any  rates;  It 
leaves  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  Post- 
master General.  I  will  stand  corrected  if 
I  heard  him  wrong,  but  I  believe  that  is 
what  his  amendment  says. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  it  has  been  the  concensus 
of  opinion  that  we  should  handle  this  in 
a  separate  bill. 

In  the  bill  we  have  proposed  to  the 
Senate,  we  have  a  very  intricate  system 
of  coming  up  with  rates.  We  have  built 
into  the  Senate  bill  a  rate  commission, 
entirely  independent  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  Of  course,  we  know  that  the 
Postmaster  General  wants  this  postal 
rate  commission  to  be  subservient  to  him 
and  his  governing  board ;  but  the  Senate 
committee.  In  Its  wisdom,  felt  that  the 
rate  commission  should  not  be  under  the 


surveillance  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  agree  completely  that 
to  confuse  this  Issue  Is  not  a  good  thing. 
The  Senator  says  that  the  committee  will 
handle  the  rates  under  a  separate  bill.  I 
agree  that  that  is  preferable;  but  we  still 
have  the  imfortimate  condition  that  im- 
mediately, and  obtaining  from  now  un.;ll 
the  time  that  the  bill  becomes  opera- 
tive— ^hoping  It  will  be  passed — there  will 
be  created  this  deficit  of  $2.5  billion. 

Is  there  any  other  machinery  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  can 
suggest  on  an  interim  basis,  not  on  a 
permanent  basis,  but  merely  to  give  this 
new  operation  a  chance  to  start  without 
a  deficit  of  $2.5  billion?  That  Is  my  only 
concern. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  nothing  in 
this  bill  prevents  the  President  from  ap- 
pointing his  rate  commission  and  having 
the  rate  commission  go  to  work  Immedi- 
ately and  propose  to  the  board  of  gover- 
nors an  Increase  in  rates. 

Because  of  that,  because  that  possi- 
bility exists,  because  the  President  could 
appoint  his  rate  commission  and  his  rate 
commission  can  go  to  work  Immediately, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should,  at  this 
time,  try  to  give  the  Postmaster  General 
the  power  to  Increase  rates  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  the  explanation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  ready  to  vote? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  that  case,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  a  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  proposes  an 
amendment  £is  follows: 

On  page  32,  after  line  10.  Insert  at  the  end 
of  section  222(b)  the  following:  "except  to 
the  extent  that  such  right  may  be  affected 
by  an  agreement  requiring  membership  In  a 
labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment as  authorized  by  Section  8(a)  (3)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act." 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
amendment  offered  to  the  committee 
amendment,  or  to  the  Baker  sunendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  Is  offered  to  page  32, 
line  6  of  the  Baker  amendment,  which 
is  the  text  of  H.R.  17070. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  mistaken  about 
line  6.  I  modify  my  statement.  The 
amendment,  as  read  by  the  clerk,  comes 
after  the  last  word  on  line  10,  page  32. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  referrmg  to  the  Baker  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Yes,  with  the  appropriate 
correction  In  pimctuation. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  the  time  limitation,  but  before 
I  do  that,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes,  10  min- 
utes to  each  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Under  whose  control  will 
the  time  be?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  -  - 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  intend  at  the  proper  time  to  of- 
fer a  motion  to  table  this  amendment.  So 
I  would  like  to  reserve  time  for  speaking 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  us  make  It  a  half 
hour,  with  15  minutes  on  each  side,  and 
I  will  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  only  15  minutes. 
Make  it  20  minutes  on  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  be  able  to 
curtail  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  which  I  raise 
by  my  amendment  is  concerned  with  the 
provision  In  this  bill  which  I  construe, 
and  many  others  have  construed,  as  es- 
sentially what  is  called  a  "right- to-work" 
provision — that  is,  it  will  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  union  negotiating  for  or 
obtaining,  If  It  can,  by  negotiation,  a  so- 
called  union  shop.  The  proviso  which  I 
have  added,  which  appears  In  classic 
labor  relations  law,  and  in  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  opens  that  oppor- 
tunity. It  opens  that  opportunity;  and  I 
believe,  and  other  experts  who  have  ex- 
amined section  (b)  of  section  222  of  the 
House  bill  believe,  that  the  provision  con- 
tained in  the  bill  cuts  it  out. 

The  provision  I  would  amend,  Mr. 
President,  was  Inserted  In  the  bill  on  the 
House  floor.  It  was  not  a  provision  which 
came  out  of  the  House  committee. 

We  have  struggled  with  section  14(b) 
for  a  long  time.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  have  been  In  charge  of 
tremendous  debate  on  that  subject,  and 
we  have  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

We  now  have  a  postal  bill  which  In- 
volves enormously  sensitive  labor  rela- 
tions and,  indeed,  is  a  very  serious  pilot 
plan  precedent  for  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Govenmient  and  its 
workers,  who  come  in  the  order  of 
some  millions  in  the  United  States;  and 
we  have  for  the  first  time  a  so-called 
right- to- work  provision. 

I  would  not  imdertake  In  any  way  to 
affect  the  situation  negatively  or  posi- 
tively, either  way — I  would  not  move  as 
I  have,  because  I  know  how  deeply  labor's 
feelings  and  interests  are  involved  In  the 
substitute  which  Is  proposed — were  I  not 
firmly  convinced  that  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  single  out  the  postal  unions 
alone  from  all  of  American  labor  and 
prohibit  them  even  from  negotiating 
about  the  standard  union  shop  clause. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told — and  I  think 
it  may  be  true — that  the  labor  unions 
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themselves  are  not  making  too  r  luch  of  a 
fuss  about  this.  But  labor  unions,  like 
other  entitles,  have  exigenclei  of  the 
moment,  and  this  moment  Is  row;  and 
the  labor  movement  In  the  Unit  xi  States 
has  its  own  dynamics  and  its  own  prin- 
ciple which  it  must  serve.  I  ttlnk  that 
people  who  have  devoted  their  ipves,  as  I 
have — and  as  so  many  others  he^e  have — 
to  the  consideration  of  the  prctelems  of 
American  labor  cannot  yield  )ur  con- 
sciences and  our  judgment  1o  either 
workers  or  employers. 

There  have  been  occasions  or  which  I 
have  most  regretfully  had  to  stand  in 
that  well  and  advocate  things  abor  did 
not  like,  as,  for  example,  askir  g  people 
to  come  back  to  work,  in  the  case  of  a 
national  paralysis  strike.  I  was  very  un- 
happy, and  it  was  dlsaigreeable  t  d  me  and 
to  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  who  nay  have 
lost  a  seat  on  that  account.  Bit  this  is 
the  life  we  have  chosen. 

So  I  feel  compelled  in  conscience  to 
make  this  move  as  I  see  the  $ltuation, 
understand  it,  and  know  what  it  means 
as  a  precedent,  and  depreciate  it  I  feel,  as 
I  said  last  night — I  have  heiird  from 
many  people  on  It  since — that  I  had  to 
vote  against  this  substitute  last  night, 
that  this  provision  Inaugurates  a  course 
of  action  with  the  postal  unlonii  which  I 
think  is  unfortunate.  It  preju  iices  the 
case,  if  you  will,  and  I  see  no  re  ison  why 
that  should  be  done  in  this  particular 
measure. 

Let  us  leave  it  just  as  this-  T  tie  postal 
unions  are  imlons  and.  as  av(  ry  other 
imlon.  they  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity in  collective  bargainitig  to  obtain 
the  objectives  of  the  trade  unl  m  move- 
ment, which  often  Include  a  union  shop. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  arii  moving 
to  insert  the  classic  language  which 
would  preserve  that  right. 

I  yield  myself  3  additional  I  minutes, 
and  I  yield  to  the  Senator  frpm  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Ntw  York. 
I  think  that  basic  labor-management 
decency  would  reqiUre  no  less, 

The  present  National  Labor  delations 
Act  is  a  compromise  which  lays  that 
the  union  shop  is  permitted,  sa  Uiat  the 
membership  of  a  particular  ^nion  can 
join  together  in  approval  of  a  ujilon  shop 
as  part  of  a  security  agreement!  to  be  in- 
corporated in  a  collective  b(irgalning 
agreement.  However,  where  a  3tate  pro- 
hibits such  union  security  agreements, 
the  act's  section  14(b)  exception  permits 
the  States  to  deny  the  right  of  Employees 
to  negotiate  for  a  union  shop  agreement. 

As  I  understand  the  pending  substitute 
amendment,  which  the  Sena^r  from 
New  York  wishes  to  amend.  it|  would  in 
effect  say  that  no  postal  employees  in  any 
State  could  obtain  a  union  sh^p  agree- 
ment. Without  adopting  th^  present 
amendment,  we  are  going  to  d«ny  {xistal 
employees  the  right  to  strike;  auid  in 
addition  deny  them  the  basic  and  widely 
accepted  union  shop  structure  which 
has  been,  I  think,  a  key  element  in  mod- 
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old  antiunion  days,  when  every  reason- 
able step  was  made  to  try  to  inhibit  and 
interfere  with  and  pao-alyze  decent  labor- 
management  relations  and  decent  efforts 
to  provide  equality  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  support. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  want  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator,  who  serves  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  a 
position  I  once  rather  unhappily  held. 

As  I  understand  the  language  of  the 
House  bill,  it  would  not  prevent  bar- 
gaining; it  would  not  break  up  the  inde- 
pendent unions.  If  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  the  language  that  the  Senator  is 
proposing,  it  would  tend  to,  if  not  ex- 
act^, break  up  the  independent  imlons — 
very  many  of  them — and  it  could  well  re- 
sult in  one  union — namely,  the  APL- 
CIO — being  the  bargaining  agent  for  all 
postal  employees.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  No,  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  is  correct,  for  this  reason:  I 
think  the  Senator  is  commingling  two 
aspects  of  this  bill.  The  Senate  bill  gives 
exclusive  bargaining  rights  to  national 
unions,  and  therefore  the  so-called  local 
imions,  except  under  rather  imusual 
conditions,  are  excluded  right  away. 
Under  my  proposal,  the  House  bill  would 
prevail.  It  gives  the  bargaining  rights 
both  to  national  and  local  unions  de- 
pending on  what  the  NLRB  decides. 
Then  if,  by  bargaining,  either  one  of 
those  could  achieve  a  union  shop.  It 
would  be  able  to  achieve  it.  It  would  not 
be  barred. 

So  I  do  not  think  it  runs  afoul  of  the 
desire  to  preserve  the  opportunities  of 
the  local  unions.  On  the  contrary.  It  gives 
them  an  even  better  opportunity,  as  with 
the  national  union,  by  enabling  them 
also  to  bargain  for  a  union  shop;  and  it 
does  not  interfere  with  what  Senator 
Baker's  substitute  does  for  the  local 
union  which  is  to  take  them  out  of  the 
prohibition  against  bargaining  which  is 
contained  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Am  I  correct  in  as- 
suming that  the  Senate  version,  or  the 
version  the  Senator  prefers,  will  have  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  the 
determining  agent,  as  to  whom  the  bar- 
gaining agent  would  be,  and  under  the 
House  bill  it  is  left  up  to  the  committee — 
that  is.  either  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose or  the  managers  of  the  new  postal 
service? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand,  but  under 
the  Senate  bill— I  have  had  this  bill 
analyzed — we  merely  recognize,  for  bar- 
gaining purposes  only,  national  unions, 
whereas  under  the  House  bill  it  is  pos- 
sible for  bargaining  units  to  be  local. 
That  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
Is  moving  his  substitute. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  Is  the  reason 
I  asked.  Am  I  correct,  at  least,  that  what 
the  Senate  bill  will  eventually  do  will  be 
to  wind  up  with  the  NLRB  recognizing 
a  national  union,  such  as  the  AFL-CIO. 
because  I  understand  agreement  has 
been  made  with  certain  crafts  to  handle 
It,  which  will  do  away  with  a  number  of 
local  postal  unions  which  are  not  neces- 


sarily related  but  which  operate  as  locals 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  "Do  away  with"  are 
harsh  words,  because  they  may  very  well 
become  locals,  but  it  would  change  the 
bargaining  pattern  materially. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
language  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  really  a 
restatement  of  the  executive  order  first 
propounded  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, later  proclaimed  by  President 
Johnson,  and  finally  by  President  Nixon? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  really  could  not  give 
an  answer  to  that  to  the  Senator,  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  in  hand  the  Executive 
order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
find  that  is  true  and  that,  instead  of  the 
House  bill  changing  established  prece- 
dent, it  preserves  it.  It  preserves  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Individual 
workers  originally  declared  by  President 
Kermedy  and  reaffirmed  by  Presidents 
Johnson  and  Nixon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  The  only  question  is  whether 
we  should  now,  in  what  I  consider  woxild 
be  an  invidious  precedent,  provide  in  this 
bill  not  only  for  the  carrying  out  of  that 
fimction  which  the  Senator  describes, 
quite  properly,  but  also  for  a  prohibition 
on  any  such  entitles  seeking  the  union 
shop,  which  I  think  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  Twenty  minutes  remain  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  In  reply- 
ing to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska's  inquiry  about  the  Executive 
order  first  propounded  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  It  is  my  Information  that 
President  Kennedy  did  propound  such 
an  Executive  order  in  1962,  and  that  that 
order  was  essentially  the  same  order  as, 
was  promulgated  in  1969.  Executive  Or- 
der No.  11491,  by  President  Nixon.  The 
Executive  order  reads,  in  part,  as  follows 

Each  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  right  freely 
aiul  without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal  to 
join  a  labor  organization  or  refrain  from  any 
siKh  activity,  and  each  employee  shall  be 
protected  In  the  exercise  of  this  right. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  view  that  the 
House  version.  In  effect,  protects  that 
right  first  propounded  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  then  continued  by  President 
Nixon.  The  idea  that  we  must  protect  the 
right  of  Federal  employees  to  join  or  re- 
frain from  joining  a  union  Is  embedded 
in  the  fabric  of  the  House  version.  It  is 
one  of  the  aspects  of  it  that  commends  It 
most  highly  to  me. 

It  Is  important  to  realize  that  In  this 
situation  we  do  not  have  unanimity 
among  the  labor  unions  Involved  and  the 
postal  employees  around  the  country. 
There  are  many  labor  organizations  that 
do  not  approve  of  the  Senate  version  of 
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the  bill  and  who,  in  effect,  will  be  legis- 
lated out  of  existence  by  the  Senate 
version.  My  mall  reflects  that  many  la- 
bor organizations  and  employees  of  the 
postal  service  much  prefer  the  greater 
freedom  and  greater  reality  of  the  House 
version. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
respond  on  the  point  of  the  Executive 
order  that  has  been  mentioned,  indeed, 
President  Kennedy  did  Issue  such  an 
order,  and  President  Nixon  has  recently 
reaffirmed  that  order  this  past  year. 

In  that  terminology,  and  since  this 
Executive  order,  one  of  the  Presidents  is 
no  longer  with  us,  and  the  other  Is  now 
in  the  White  House.  The  President  In 
the  White  House  right  now  negotiated 
with  the  postal  unions.  The  President 
and  the  Postmaster  General  of  this  ad- 
ministration negotiated  this  agreement 
with  the  postal  unions.  This  was  subse- 
quent to  the  Executive  order. 

The  reason  for  the  negotiation,  as 
they  explained  It.  was  under  the  new 
attempt  to  meet  the  new  postal  system 
on- going,  which  was  being  crowded  over 
more  into  the  private  sector  In  its  ex- 
ample, and  that  In  exchange  for  giv- 
ing up  the  right  to  strike,  which  they 
did  not  want  to  allow  In  the  public  sec- 
tor, and  rightly  so.  In  my  judgment,  they 
conceded  this  one  as  a  balancing  factor 
In  collective  bargaining.  The  Senate  did 
not  do  that.  The  Postmaster  General 
and  the  President  did,  in  the  collective 
agreement  that  was  signed.  In  effect,  in 
political  blood.  So  that  Is  the  origin  of 
the  present  position  of  the  Senate  bill 
on  this  particular  question.  We  have 
taken  our  lead  from  the  President  and 
the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  collec- 
tive agreement  that  was  presumably 
signed  In  good  faith. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  He  Is  entirely  right  In 
his  statement  as  to  that  situation.  How- 
ever, I  disagree  with  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  President.  I  cited  the 
Executive  order  only  to  make  the  point 
that  this  had  been  policy  In  Federal 
service  for  many  years,  dating  back  to 
the  Executive  order  propounded  by 
President  Keimedy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  us  get  this  clear.  It 
is  true  there  were  some  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Postmaster  General  and  some 
of  the  unions  involved,  but  there  has 
been  no  contract  signed  for  a  union  shop ; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  Is  my  imderstand- 
Ing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
new  corporation  cannot  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract until  it  becomes 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. There  Is  no  authority  for  that  until 
such  legislation  Is  passed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  when  they  talk  about 
agreement.  It  would  be  an  agreement 
based  on  legislative  proposals,  perhaps, 
but  not  any  more  than  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
spoken  so  much  In  the  past  few  weeks 
that  I  fear  I  should  not  say  anything 
now.  But.  as  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, the  choice  Is  between  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  Executive  order, 
which  would  not  require  any  Govern- 
ment employee  to  belong  to  a  union  un- 


less he  so  desires,  and  the  union  shop 
provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
requires  that  when  a  union  Is  recognized 
as  the  bsu-galning  unit  every  employee 
of  the  Industry  concerned  must  join  tha 
union. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  in  1948, 
and  I  voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
the  imion  shop.  That  measure  also  In- 
cluded section  14(b),  an  exemption  for 
rlght-to-work  States. 

I  have  been  against  section  14(b) ,  be- 
cause I  think  that  where  workers  have 
to  bargain  with  owners  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Industry  or  business,  the 
uniform  rule  should  prevail  throughout 
the  country. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  a  different  view 
about  Government  employees.  I  will  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  (jroverament  employees  have 
an  organization  standing  between  them 
and  the  executive  branch,  and  that  Is 
Congress.  Congress  Is  their  represent- 

I  may  be  too  old  fashioned,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  loyalty  of  the  employees  of  the 
Government  must  be  first  to  their  Gov- 
ernment. I  hold  also  that  no  citizen  of 
the  United  States  should  be  required  to 
be  a  union  member  to  be  a  Government 
employee. 

I  appreciate  what  imlons  have  done 
for  workers  in  industry,  but  I  carmot 
vote  for  the  same  system  for  Government 
employees.  I  believe  that  Congress,  whUe 
it  may  be  slow  at  times  In  providing  for 
them,  will  provide  for  our  postal  workers. 
In  pay,  working  conditions,  benefits  and 
the  like,  so  important  to  them. 

Many  postal  employees  have  told  me 
that  they  dislike  the  Idea  of  a  corporation 
and  union  because  they  feel  that  it  would 
remove  them  from  their  close  association 
with  Congress. 

But  my  chief  opposition  to  compulsory 
unionism  for  postal  employees  Is  that  the 
open  shop  system  would  ultimately.  If  not 
Immediately,  require  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  become  union  members 
m  order  to  be  employees  of  their  Govern- 
ment and  country.  No  citizen  should  be 
required  to  be  a  member  of  any  organiza- 
tion to  become  an  employee  of  his  own 
Goverrmient.  If  this  system  is  started 
with  postal  employees,  it  will  spread  In 
time  to  every  employee  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  States  themselves.  The 
first  loyalty  of  any  employee  of  the  U.8. 
Govenunent  must  be  to  the  U.8.  Gov- 
ernment . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Phoxmirb)  .  The  Senator  from  Teimessee 
has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  think  that 
this  has  been  a  ftisclnatlng  discussion. 
I  find  myself  siding  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  opposing  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  and  msuiy  others 


with  whom  I  often  agree  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

I  think  the  distinction  is  this.  These 
people  will  not  be  Government  employ- 
ees. When  tlie  reorganization  corpora- 
tion, this  new  entity,  is  created,  they 
may  not  be  exactly  private  employees. 
It  is  a  sort  of  way  station. 

There  is  a  great  necessity  to  treat 
these  employees  as  employees  of  a  non- 
governmental agency.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  analogies  and  the  procedures 
established  under  the  Taft-HarUey 
Act  for  private  employment  are  not  per- 
tinent. 

I  shall  support  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  his  endeavor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  .  The  Senator  from  New  York 
is  recognized  for  one  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  is  exactly  right. 
Hinging  on  that  is  what  the  deal  was 
with  the  postal  unions  in  coimectlon 
with  the  strike. 

I  would  like  to  read  this.  It  is  very 
important.  It  appears  under  "labor  re- 
lations." This  is  the  memorandum  of 
agreement  signed  April  16,  1970,  with 
all  these  unions. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Enable  collective  bargaining  under  a  stat- 
utory framework  establishing  methods  for 
conducting  elections,  providing  one  or  more 
methods  for  resolving,  negotiating  Impasses, 
and  requiring  collective  bargaining  over  all 
aspects  of  wages,  hours,  and  work  conditions 
including  grievance  procedures,  and  in  gen- 
eral all  matters  that  are  subject  to  collec- 
tive bargaining  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  talking  about.  That  Is  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Is  talking 
about. 

They  are  no  longer  really  In  the  con- 
dition of  Government  employees  once 
we  pass  this  bill  or  under  the  Executive 
orders.  They  are  under  a  new  condition. 
And  because  they  have  been  promised 
comparability  with  the  industry  of  the 
private  sector,  they  should  be  treated  no 
differently  than  the  workers  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  That  is  not  inconsistent  with 
barring  strikes  against  the  Government 
or  any  other  thing. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  yield  some  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  .  Does  the  Senator  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  if  he  would  permit 
me  to  agree  that  I  might  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  3  minutes  and 
then  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. We  will  pool  our  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  then 
take  less  than  10  minutes  In  that  case. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Termessee  want 
to  yield  to  me  now? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
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sdf  I  minute  and  2  minutes  to  t  le  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  T  le  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  answer 
to  the  statement  by  the  distinkiushed 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  thit  elabo- 
ration by  the  distinguished  Senat  ar  from 
New  York,  I  must  say  that  I  am  one  of 
those  who  advocated  postal  reform  law 
before  there  was  any  move  in  this  direc- 
tion by  the  administration. 

I  feel  that  we  must  have  a  priv  ite  cor- 
poration. Unfortunately,  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  bill  will  coi  le  close 
to  it. 

In  our  experience,  the  Tennessc ;  Valley 
Authority  is  much  closer  to  the  i  ndustry 
sector  employee  than  would  be  true  in 
this  section.  By  statute  or  by  dire:tion,  It 
was  requested  that  Federal  employees  be 
entitled  to  civil  ser\'ice  payment  and  all 
rights  and  benefits.  The  Federal  i  (mploy- 
ees  situation  is  entirely  different  just  as 
fche  Senator  from  Kentucky  pointed  out, 
than  they  were  previously  in  private 
industry. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senat  ir  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President ,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  precedents  s  about 
to  be  set  with  little  debate  and  i  lo  com- 
prehension of  its  consequences  It  In- 
volves compulsory  unionism.  And.  the 
reason  for  the  inattention  given  this 
problem  by  the  Congress  is  that  it  has 
been  worked  out  by  the  Nixon  aidminis- 
tration.  No  one  would  contemplate  that 
the  Nixon  administration  would  liail  as  a 
milestone  an  agreement  for  conpulsory 
unionism.  I  raised  the  point,  at  he  time 
of  agreement,  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  received  a  garbled  respo  ise.  The 
Postmaster  General  states  that  he  pro- 
visions of  S.  3842  do  not  require  jompul- 
sory  unionism.  Various  letters  and  opin- 
ions have  been  received  from  1  he  Post 
Office  Department  stating  this.  I  [owever, 
it  is  apparent  to  me  that  while  one  Gov- 
ernment department  is  claiming  the 
sanctity  of  14(b>  and  right- to-work 
laws — namely,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, a  coequal  department— namely. 
Defense — looks  with  disregard  upon  this 
provision.  I  cited  this  inconsisi  ency  in 
correspondence  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  asked  for  his  opinion.  He  gave 
a  very  meaningful  reply — he  referred  me 
to  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Pc  st  Office 
Department.  To  me  this  indicates  that 
the  Court  well  could  find  that  tl  e  provi- 
sions require  compulsory  union  sm,  but 
the  Attorney  General  wants  to  remain 
loyal  to  the  agreement  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  AFL-CIO. 

I  like  imions.  I  hail  the  advancement 
of  labor  and  the  improvement  in  working 
conditions  and  benefits  that  nev  ;r  would 
have  occurred  had  it  not  been  for  the 
labor  movement.  In  a  sense,  I  an:  a  mem- 
ber of  a  union  as  a  member  of  the  bar 
association.  As  a  lawyer  in  my  ho  me  town 
I  have  had  occasion  to  represent  the 
labor  unions.  But.  it  is  also  a  wep-known 
fact  that  I  helped  write  the  rJght*to-work 
law  of  South  Carolina  and  tha^  I  am  a 
strong  adherent  to  this  positicn.  I  re- 
main strong  because  of  the  meri  t  of  that 
position.  The  merit  becomes  more  vivid 
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and  more  meaningful  than  ever  when 
Government  employees  are  concerned. 
Where  the  right  to  strike  is  fimdamental 
in  the  private  labor  movement,  it  can- 
not be  countenanced  for  the  Government 
employee.  The  profit  motive  is  removed. 
The  increased  productivity  cannot  be 
bargained  for  increased  benefits.  Public 
office  is  a  public  trust  and  service  to  the 
public  is  beyond  the  hourly  issue.  It  ex- 
tends to  the  public  generally  and  the 
cardinal  feature  is  not  that  the  business 
profit,  but  that  the  public  interest  be 
served. 

When  we  set  out  compulsory  linionlsm 
for  750,000  postal  employees,  its  applica- 
tion could  be  considered  a  natural  ex- 
tension to  the  remaining  2,000,000  Gov- 
ernment employees.  Indeed.  George 
Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  told  the  House 
Post  Office  Committee  that  this  unionism 
accomplishment  for  postal  employees  was 
only  a  first  step.  I  do  not  look  for  sinister 
motives  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Meany.  He  is 
not  a  public  employee.  He  does  not  look 
to  the  public  for  support.  His  success  is 
measured  by  what  he  obtains  for  the 
union  members.  My  success  is  measured 
by  what  I  protect  and  preserve  for  the 
public,  generally,  including  the  union 
members. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  bound  by  circum- 
stances that  the  compulsory  unionism 
feature  could  trigger.  Before  long,  valid 
agreements,  duly  arrived  at,  could  be 
presented  to  the  office  holder  at  the  tak- 
ing of  office  to  be  carried  out.  The  office- 
holder would  not  be  a  party  to  the  nego- 
tiations or  to  the  agreement.  Perhaps 
what  has  been  agreed  to  is  the  very  thing 
that  the  office  holder  disagreed  to  and 
used  as  a  plank  in  his  platform  for  elec- 
tion. I  do  not  want  to  appear  fanciful  but 
it  well  could  occur  that  when  the  office- 
holder was  in  law  being  administered  the 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  in  fact 
he  would  be  taking  an  oath  to  support 
the  dictates  of  George  Meany  and  the 
AFL-CIO. 

This  uncommon  concentration  of 
power  in  Goverrmient  bespeaks  danger  to 
the  Republic.  All  kinds  of  ramifications 
could  result.  I  know  the  Congress  is 
weary.  The  House  passed  last  September 
a  pay  increase  for  postal  employees  of  11 
percent.  We  passed  one  for  4V2  percent 
In  December.  But  the  message  from  the 
White  House  was  that  this  was  inflation- 
ary and  4  "2  percent  would  be  vetoed.  At 
this  point,  trying  to  work  out  an  accept- 
able solution,  negotiations  broke  down 
into  the  wildcat  strikes  of  postal  employ- 
ees over  the  country.  And  then  the  ad- 
ministration grabbed  the  ball  to  handle 
in  its  own  way  and  negotiated  not  an  11 
percent — not  a  4' 2  percent — but  a  16- 
percent  increase.  No  longer  was  it  infla- 
tionary. And,  we  have  been  told  that  we 
must  accept  this  immediately  or  else 
there  will  be  another  strike. 

I  have  tried  to  avoid  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion from  such  threats.  I  have  gone  along 
and  supported  this  Increase  and  sup- 
ported postal  reform  because  of  the  very 
acute  need  for  otir  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. But.  I  have  swallowed  all  I  can 
take  in  the  name  of  reform.  I  caimot 
destroy  the  fundamental  of  public  serv- 
ice and  set  in  motion  a  concentration  of 
power  beyond  the  purview  of  the  public. 

I    am    a    cosponsor   of    the    Fannin 


amendment  and  urge  Its  passage.  With- 
out it  as  a  part  of  postal  reform,  as  much 
as  I  dislike  opposing  what  I  have  spon- 
sored, I  will  also  be  required  to  vote 
against  postal  reform. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  what 
George  Meany  said.  It  will  be  helpful 
because  we  are  engaged  in  semantics  as 
to  whether  postal  employees  are  Federal 
employees  or  employees  in  the  private 
sector. 

I  suspect  that  most  of  us  might  agree 
that  George  Meany  "s  reactions  and  con- 
clusions in  this  regard  ought  to  be  pretty 
persuasive. 

He  said  last  April  when  appearing 
before  the  House  Post  Office  Committee 
that  he  finds  the  pending  bill  as  only 
the  beginning. 

He  added  that  if  he  can  win— and  this 
would  mean  a  compulsory  imion  shop 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  with  its 
750,000  workers — he  will  seek  to  obtain 
the  same  kind  of  collective  bargaining 
for  all  civilian  workers  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  in  ad- 
dition to  3  million  Federal  employees, 
there  are  some  9  million  additional 
employees  who  are  employed  by  State, 
county,  and  city  goverrmients. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  this. 
If  he  is  able  to  win  the  sort  of  agreement 
that  the  proponents  of  the  Senate  bill 
would  have  us  retain  in  this  bill,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  we  can  look 
forward,  and  b^ore  long,  to  the  time 
when  all  12  million  employees  of  the 
Government,  whether  they  be  Federal, 
State,  coxmty.  or  local,  are  likely  to  find 
that  they  will  have  to  join  a  imion  in 
order  either  to  get  a  job  or  to  keep  a  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  so  that  it  might  be 
given  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  understanding  that  I  have  5 
minutes  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  both  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  am  displeased  with 
the  possibility  of  this  protection  being 
removed,  think  of  how  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  postal  workers  must  feel, 
particularly  those  45.000  members  of  the 
National  Alliance  of  Postal  and  Federal 
Employees  and  the  150,000  members  of 
the  National  Postal  Unions. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant that  the  record  be  set  straight. 
The  rank-and-file  postal  workers  have 
spoken  loud  and  clear.  They  want  their 
pay  increases.  They  care  nothing  about 
the  union  shop — and  in  fact  a  majority 
of  them  have  said  pass  a  postal  reform 
pay  raise  bill  maintaining  the  executive 
order  now  in  effect. 

My  friend  and  colleague.  New  Hsonp- 
shire  Senator  Norris  Cotton,  said  re- 
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cently  that  if  Postmaster  General 
Blount's  idea  of  postal  reform  is  adopted, 
"control  of  our  postal  service  is  bound  to 
pass  from  the  hands  of  Congress  into  the 
hands  of  the  AFL-CIO." 

Let  us  put  this  problem  another  way. 
Should  we  enact  legislation  here  that 
would  authorize  the  firing  of  loyal  Fed- 
eral employees  who  refuse  to  pay  dues  to 
a  union  which  promotes  illegal  strikes? 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  said  "no." 

His  Labor  Secretary  Arthur  Goldberg 
said  "no." 

The   1968  GOP  party  platform  said 

"no." 

And  present  Federal  policy — Executive 
Order  11491 — says  "no" — it  protects  the 
freedom  of  all  postal  workers  whether  or 
not  they  pay  money  to  a  union. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  petition 
by  almost  1,000  postal  workers  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Postal  Union.  They  say: 

We  the  undersigned  hereby  request  that 
the  provision  of  Executive  Order  11491  giving 
postal  employees  the  right  to  join  or  not  to 
Join  a  union  be  wTltten  Into  any  postal 
reform  legislation,  thereby  expediting  Just 
wage  Increases,  fringe  benefits,  and  better 
working  conditions  for  all  postal  employees. 

I  would  wonder  how  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  could  nego- 
tiate for  the  National  Postal  Union  or  the 
Postal  Alliance  when  they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  AFL-CIO.  What  control  does 
he  have?  What  right  does  he  have  to 
negotiate  for  them  if  they  disagree  with 
him  and  they  do  not  want  him  to  nego- 
tiate for  them?  Why  has  he  the  right  to 
do  it?  Why  did  the  representatives  of  our 
Government  take  his  word  for  their 
wishes?  I  think  this  i.<!  a  terrible  mistake. 
If  this  substitute  is  not  approved  tonight 
without  the  Javlts  amendment.  I  intend 
to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  744  which 
repeats  the  Executive  order  and  which 
provides  the  same  protection  for  our 
postal  workers  that  we  provide  for  our 
other  Federal  employees. 

Let  us  put  the  problem  another  way. 
Should  we  enact  legislation  here  that 
would  authorize  the  firing  of  loyal  Fed- 
eral employees  who  refuse  to  pay  union 
dues  to  a  union  to  which  they  do  not 
want  to  belong  and  which  they  are  forced 
to  belong  to  and  that  joins  in  illegal 
strikes?  President  Kennedy  said  no.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  he  issued  and 
signed  the  Executive  order  which  is 
covered  by  my  amendment.  Later  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  the  same  thing.  He  also 
signed  that  Executive  order.  President 
Nixon  has  also  done  so. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Let  us  talk  about  what 
he  said  and  did.  His  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  Goldberg,  said  no  to  compulsory 
unionism,  thereby  upholding  Executive 
Order  No.  14991. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
read  from  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
editorial  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News.  Tlie  editorial 
bears  heavily  on  the  argument: 

Mr.  Blount  says  this  agreement  if  It  goes 
thru  Congress,  wovUd  permit  unions  to  ne- 
gotiate for  union  shops.  Union  shops  require 
all  employees  to  Join  the  union,  whether 
they  want  to  or  not.  This  Is  common  in  pri- 
vate industry,  but  is  It  good  public  policy? 
In  principle  no. 


The  question  for  Congress  Is  whether  this 
Is  too  stiff  a  price  to  pay  for  reform  of  the 
postal  system,  desperate  as  that  need  is. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who  at- 
tempt to  justify  unionism  of  postal  em- 
ployees by  contending  that  under  the 
new  proposal  they  would  become  em- 
ployees of  private  industry  and  not  Gov- 
ernment employees.  But  Postmaster 
General  Blount  acknowledged  in  his 
testimony  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  postal  employees  will,  of 
course,  still  be  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Like  other  Government  employees 
they  will  have  no  right  to  strike.  This  is 
a  quotation  from  him: 

Postal  employees  will,  of  course,  still  be 
employees  of  the  government.  Like  other  gov- 
ernment employees,  they  wlU  have  no  right 
to  strike. 

There  are  Members  of  this  body  who 
would  vote  to  turn  over  control  of  the 
postal  workers  and  the  postal  union  to 
the  imion  bosses. 

On  this  point  syndicated  columnist 
John  Chamberlain  said: 

with  a  union  shop  or  an  agency  fee  check- 
off enforced  In  Pederalla  and  In  the  various 
state  capitals.  It  would  mean  that  only  those 
citizens  who  believe  In  union  compulsion 
could  work  for  the  government.  It  would  be 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  unions,  for 
the  union  bosses. 

And  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  said 
editorially : 

The  thought  of  compelling  anyone  to  Join 
an  organization  against  his  will  Is  thoroughly 
repugnant.  In  the  case  of  government  em- 
ployees It  Is  also  objectionable  on  the 
grounds  that  It  wotUd  tend  to  transfer  an 
employee's  primary  loyalty  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  unions — a  situation  that 
could  lead  to  chaos. 

And  the  Jacksonville  Times-Union 
said : 

To  leave  any  way  open  whereby  unions 
could  force  any  and  all  government  workers 
Into  their  ranks  would  not  only  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Individuals  con- 
cerned, It  would  give  the  union  apparatus 
unchallenged  power  to  coerce  the  govern- 
ment Itself. 

Even  more  cogent  wsis  the  argument 
of  the  very  liberal  New  York  Times  in  an 
editorial  titled  "Backing  the  Boss  in  Pol- 
itics." November  28.  1969.  The  editorial 
stated: 

since  1947  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  Im- 
posed a  similar  ban  on  direct  contributions 
by  unions  to  the  campaign  funds  of  candi- 
dates for  Federal  ofBce.  This  prohibition  ap- 
plies to  all  unions,  not  Just  those  that  rep- 
resent Federal  employes.  It  is  true  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  ban  has  not  reduced  union  po- 
UUcal  activity.  It  Is  also  true  that  postal 
unions  and  other  Federal  employe  organiza- 
tions have  found  many  ways  to  clrcimivent 
the  rules  that  are  supposed  to  keep  them 
out  of  direct  support  for  favored  candidates. 

But  none  of  this  makes  less  improper  the 
situation  in  New  York  In  which  unions  em- 
bracing a  third  of  a  million  municipal  em- 
ployes provide  major  financial  help  to  elect 
or  defeat  the  man  who  has  a  decisive  voice  In 
determining  how  much  money  they  will  re- 
ceive from  the  pubUc  purse  in  higher  wages, 
larger  pensions  and  the  other  benefits  they 
regularly  seek.  WhelBer  or  not  the  law  con- 
dones It,  here  Is  a  real  conflict  of  Interest 

Mr.  President,  understand  that  article 
was  from  the  New  York  Times. 


As  I  stated  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  clearly  recognized  the  danger 
involved  in  forcing  imionism  of  Federal 
employees  when  he  insisted  that  his  1962 
Executive  Order  10988,  authorizing  the 
unionization  of  Federal  employees  also 
protect  the  right  not  to  join. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  imder- 
stood  that  this  would  give  them  the 
right  to  support  and  join  a  union  but  it 
would  also  give  them  the  right  not  to 
join  a  union.  I  will  read  the  letter  again: 

Employees  of  the  federal  government  shall 
have,  and  shall  be  protected  In  the  exercise 
of  the  right,  freely  and  without  fear  of 
penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form.  Join,  and  as- 
sist any  employee  organization  or  to  refrain 
from  such  activity. 

That  Is  the  substance  of  amendment 
744  that  is  printed  and  on  the  desks  of 
Senators. 

President  Kennedy's  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Arthur  Goldberg,  in  explaining 
the  order  in  a  speech  to  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees — AFL-CIO — said : 

"I  know  you  wlU  agree  with  me  that  the 
union  shop  and  the  closed  shop  are  Inappro- 
priate to  the  Federal  government.  And  be- 
cause of  this,  there  Is  a  larger  responslbUlty 
for  enlightenment  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment union.  In  your  own  organization  you 
have  to  win  acceptance  by  your  own  conduct, 
vour  own  action,  your  own  wisdom,  your  own 
responsibility  and  your  own  acJxlevements. . .  . 
So  you  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  Into 
your  organization  people  who  come  in  be- 
cause they  want  to  come  In  and  who  will 
participate,  therefore,  in  the  full  activity  of 
your  organization. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  debate  has 
shown  exactly  why  I  offered  this  amend- 
ment. We  had  a  stalemate  after  the 
tremendous  debate  over  section  14(b). 
which  labor  worked  for  like  anything 
they  ever  did  work  for.  These  divisions 
are  clear  in  this  bill. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  put  the 
Post  Office  on  a  business  basis  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  is  why  postal 
employees  went  back  to  work — then  all 
matters  are  subject  to  bargaining.  We 
should  restore  the  same  conditions  for 
those  workers  as  we  have  for  all  work- 
ers. That  is  why  I  feel  the  amendment  is 
necessary.  It  represents  a  longstanding 
policy  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  deviate  from  that 
policy  in  respect  of  the  postal  union. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  take 
about  30  seconds  to  say  I  feel  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  realize  that  we  are  on 
the  brink  of  establishing  a  brandnew 
policy  toward  Federal  employees.  Section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartiey  Act  has  not 
in  the  past  been  directly  applicable  to 
Federal  employees. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  tremendous  importance  of  this 
particular  amendment,  because  it  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  postal  workers,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
question  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.    TOWER.    Mr.    President,    faced 
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with  the  virtual  paralysis  of  the  Nation 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  postal 
strike,  we  recognized  more  clearly  than 
ever  the  urgency  of  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate postal  system 

Efforts  to  reorganize  the  Post  Office 
Department  have  been  stirring  f  jr  some 
time.  Virtually  everyone  who  has  studied 
the  problem  in  depth  assure  us  Ihat  the 
postal  service  has  been  teetering  on  the 
brink  of  catastrophe  for  years.  A  flood 
of  mail  voicing  the  complaints  of  postal 
patrons  tends  to  confirm  the  asiiurance. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  present  bUl— 
to  remove  the  Post  Office,  as  riuch  as 
possible,  from  poUtics;  to  provide  the 
Postmaster  General  a  greater  dsgree  of 
control  over  the  operation  which  he  is 
entrusted  with  managing:  to  provide  a 
means  of  financing  the  much -needed 
modernization  of  postal  f  aci!  itles— is 
sound  and  wUl.  I  beUeve,  contr  bute  to 
the  development  of  a  more  jffectlve 
postal  service. 

However,  there  has  been  mu:h  con- 
cern—and I  believe  rightly  so— ^)ver  the 
labor-management-relations  section  of 
the  postal  reform  bill  as  reports  from 
the  Senate  committee. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  ( lommit- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  as- 
sured us  that  the  right-to-work  issue  is 
irrelevant  to  the  Post  Office,  that  this  bill 
contains  no  mandatory  unionism.  This 
assurance  is  a  cold  comfort  when  we 
realize  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
quite  clearly  allow  the  negotlat  on  of  a 
labor  agreement  requiring  unioa  mem- 
bership as  a  condition  of  empoyment. 
No  one  denies  it.  And  whUe,  il  such  a 
contract  were  concluded,  the  light-to- 
work  laws  of  the  several  States  would 
theoretically  not  be  abrogated,  the  right 
to  work,  now  enjoyed  by  postal  workers 
throughout  the  country,  most  certainly 

would. 

It  seems  to  me  a  most  curlou  5  propo- 
sition to  permit  a  third  party  to  demand 
money  of  a  citizen  who  wishes  to  serve 
his  Government.  Because  coiipulsory 
union  agreements  can  be  negoiated  in 
private  enterprise  does  not  mrke  such 
an  arrangement  the  right  or  proper  or 
fair  way  in  which  to  proceed  In  my 
opinion  such  an  abridgement  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  is  wrong  wh<  rever  it 
may  occur— and  inexcusable  wthin  the 
Federal  Gover.unent. 

The  House  of  Representativt  s  recog- 
nized the  wisdom  of  insuring  th  it  postal 
employees  retain  the  right  U  choose 
freely  between  participating  in  a  labor 
organization  or  not.  An  amend]  nent  in- 
suring the  right  to  work  for  pc  stal  em- 
ployees was  passed  in  the  House  by  an 
overwhelming  margin.  This  is  bi  .sically  a 
civil  rights  question.  In  the  fini  il  analy- 
sis, the  right  of  management  and  unions 
to  contract  should  not  override  the  nat- 
ural right  of  a  person  to  mahe  a  free 
and  uncoerced  choice  with  resp<  ct  to  the 
earning  of  a  livelihood  for  hln-self  and 
his  family. 

There  are  many  good  reason  for  a 
working  man  to  belong  to  a  un]  on  be  he 
a  postal  employee  or  a  steanifitter  or 
what  have  you.  But  a  union  is  itrength- 
ened  and  made  more  responsi  e  to  the 
needs  of  Its  membership  if  tie  union 
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must  attract  members  by  demonstrating 
its  effectiveness.  The  late  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis.  an  ardent  supporter  of  trade 
unionism,  argued  forcefully  against  com- 
pulsion : 

It  la  not  true  that  the  success  of  a  labor 
union  necessurlly  means  a  "perfect  monop- 
oly." The  union  In  order  to  attain  or  pre- 
serve for  Its  members  Industrial  liberty,  must 
be  strong  and  stable.  It  need  not  Include 
every  member  of  the  trade.  Indeed,  It  Is 
desirable  for  both  the  employer  and  the 
union  that  It  should  not.  Absolute  power 
leads  to  excesses  and  to  weakness:  neither 
our  character  nor  our  intelligence  can  long 
bear  the  strain  of  unrestricted  power.  The 
union  attains  success  when  It  reaches  the 
Ideal  condition,  and  the  Ideal  condition  for 
a  union  Is  to  be  strong  and  stable,  and  yet 
to  have  In  the  trade  outside  Its  own  ranks 
an  appreciable  number  of  men  who  ajt 
non-unlonlsts.  Such  a  nucleus  of  unorga- 
nized labor  win  check  oppression  by  the 
union."  (Quoted  by  the  late  Justice  Frank- 
furter In  his  concurring  opinion  In  American 
Sash  and  Door  Company  335  U.S.  538-559. 
which  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  Ari- 
zona's right  to  work  law.) 

Another  former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice, Arthur  Goldberg,  was  quoted  at  a 
1962  meeting  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees  by  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News,  as  follows : 

In  your  own  organization  you  have  to  win 
acceptance  not  by  an  automatic  device  which 
brings  a  new  employee  Into  your  organiza- 
tion, but  by  your  own  conduct,  your  own 
action,  your  own  wisdom,  your  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  your  own  achievements. 

I  feel  that  these  are  accurate  assess- 
ments of  what  is  lacking  when  union 
membership  becomes  compulsory  and 
that,  therefore,  to  support  the  guarantee 
of  the  right  to  work  for  postal  employees 
is  in  the  best  interest  not  only  of  the 
general  public  and  of  Individual  postal 
employees,  but  also  of  the  postal  em- 
ployees' organizations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits).  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  , 
the  Senator  from  MinnesoU  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  40. 
nays  50,  as  follows : 

[No.  199  Leg.) 
YEAS — 40 

Allen  Ellender  MlUer 

Allott  Ervln  Murphy 

Anderson  Pannln  Pearson 

Baker  Fulbrlght  Smith.  Maine 

Bellmon  Ooldwater  Smith.  111. 

Bennett  Grlffln  Sparkman 

Byrd.  Va.  Oumey  Spong 

Cook  Hansen  Stennla 

Cooper  HoUlngs  Talmadge 

Cotton  Hruska  Thurmond 

Curtis  Jordan.  N.C.  Tower 

Dole  Jordan.  Idaho     WUllams.  Del. 

Domlnlck  Long 

Eastland  McClellan 

NAYS— 50 

Aiken  Hart  Packwood 

Bayh  Hartke  Pastore 

Bible  Hatfield  Pell 

Boggs  Hughes  Prouty 

Brooke  Jackson  Proxmlre 

Burdlck  Javits  Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va.       Kennedy  Rlblcoff 

Cannon  Magnuson  Saxbe 

Case  Mansfield  Schwelker 

Church  Mathlas  Scott 

Cranston  McOee  Stevens 

Eagleton  McOovem  Symington 

Fong  Mclntyre  Williams.  N.J. 

Goodell  Mondale  Yaroorough 

Gore  Montoya  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gravel  Moss  Young.  Ohio 

Harris  Muskle 

NOT  VOTING — 10 

Dodd  Metcalf  RusseU 

Holland  Mundt  Tydings 

Inouye  Nelson 

McCarthy  Percy 

So  Mr.  Fannins  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was  re- 
jected.    _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  now 
voting  substantively,  yea  or  nay.  on  my 
amendment,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll.  ^^  ^  ^. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  , 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf). the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
RUSSELL),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
^Mr  Percy)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52. 
nays  38,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 62 

Hart  Packwood 

Hartke  Pastore 

Uatneld  PeU 

Hughes  Prouty 

Jackson  Proxmlre 

Javits  Randolph 

Kennedy  RlblcoB 

Magnuson  Saxbe 

Mansfield  Schwelker 

Mathlas  Scott 

McCarthy  Stevens 

McGee  Symington 

McGovem  Williams.  N.J. 

Mclntyre  ■^»'"'»"'}J8^.. 

Mondale  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Montoya  Young,  Ohio 
Moss 
Muskle 

NAYS— 38 

Ellender  MUler 

Ervln  Murphy 

Fannin  Pearson 

Fulbrlght  Smith,  Maine 

Gold  water  Smith.  111. 

Grlflln  Sparkman 

Gumey  Spong 

Hansen  Stennls. 

HoUlngs  Talmadge 

Hruska  Thurmond 

Jordan.  N.C.  Tower 

Jordan.  Idaho  Williams,  Del. 
McClellan 
NOT  VOTING— 10 

Metcalf  Russell 

Mundt  Tydings 
Nelson 
Percy 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was  agreed 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Fong 

GoodeU 

Gore 

Gravel 

Harris 


Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 


Dodd 
Holland 
Inouye 
Long 


to 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk  and  a*k 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  the 
Senator  to  bear  with  me  1  second.  As  I 
undei-stand  it,  there  are  30  minut«s  on 
each  side  on  this  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Automatically  30  minutes 
on  a  side,  unless  the  Senator  wishes  to 
lower  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  always  to  oblige 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  so  that  makes 
it  25.  We  could  make  it  20  minutes  on  a 
side.  But  I  would  like  to  deduct  this  5 
minutes.  So  let  us  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Why  was  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  recognized  when  I 
was  standing  and  seeking  recognition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  fullv  expected  to  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  The  Chair 
thought  the  Senator  from  New  York 
wanted  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  his  amendment  had  been  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  relin- 
quish the  floor  if  the  Senator  has  an 
amendment  to  offer. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognized the  Senator  from  New  York  be- 
cause the  Chair  thought  the  Senator 
from  New  York  wanted  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  his  amend- 
ment had  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  inquire  of  the  Sen- 
ator whether  he  intends  to  ofifer  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  so  for  an  hour.  And  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  yields  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  with- 
drawn his  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  ask  the  able  manager  of  this  bill, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  com- 
ment on  an  observation  made  by  one  of 
the  more  prominent  constituents  of  my 
State  who  says : 

One  problem  has  me  worried.  Though  a 
dally,  we  have  no  out  of  town  delivery  routes, 
and  use  the  mall.  As  you  know,  our  south 
city  limits  Is  two  miles  from  the  Barry  county 
line,  and  It  Is  only  six  miles  to  both  Stone 
and  Christian  counties 

The  proposed  second  class  postage  Increase 
Is  1.2  cents  per  copy  for  all  out  of  county 
mailings.  We  sell  mall  subscrtptlons  In  our 
four  home  counties  for  *6  per  year. 

As  a  result,  the  Increase  outside  Lawrence 
county  will  be  $4.60  per  year,  even  though 
mall  goes  directly  from  our  office  Into  the 
bands  of  RPD  carriers.  This  will  create  a 
most  difficult  problem  for  us.  as  you  can  see. 
I  can  not  afford  to  absorb  so  much. 

The  problem  of  Monett  will  be  even  more 
difficult.  The  county  line  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  town,  so  the  Times  will  get  a 
harder  Jolt  than  the  Advertiser. 

My  suggestion  Is  to  forget  the  In-county 
provision  entirely,  and  substitute  for  It  a 
mileage  zone,  say  10  to  16  miles,  for  the  low- 
est bracket.  That  would  be  equitable.  As  It 
Is,  newspapers  located  In  towns  In  the  cen- 
ter of  countlee  will  have  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage. I  think  the  post-office  would  break 
even  In  the  long  run  as  a  result  of  such  a 
change. 


Now.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
rather  involved  letter  which  I  received 
from  the  Executive  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  as  I  presented  this  problem  to 
him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Post   OmcE   Depabtment, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Stoabt  Syminoton, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stminoton  :  The  Postmaster 
General  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
June  10,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Robert  Lowry.  Pub- 
lisher of  the  Atirora  Advertiser,  Aurora,  Mis- 
souri, concerning  the  proposed  Increase  In 
second-class  postage  rates. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Post  Office  had  a 
deficit  of  about  •l.O  billion.  CurrenUy,  the 
Poet  Office  is  operating  at  a  deficit  of  about 
$1.6  billion  per  year.  Wage  increases  recently 
proposed  to  the  Congress,  If  enacted,  will 
raUe  that  figtire  to  about  $2.5  blUlon.  We  be- 
lieve this  deficit  should  be  met  by  Increased 
postal  rates  rather  than  by  revenues  from 
general  taxation. 


Second-class  mall  Is  to  the  only  one  of  our 
major  services  which  falls  to  cover  Its  de- 
monstrably related  costs.  In  fact.  In  1969,  oe- 
fore  recent  wage  Increases,  regular-rate  sec- 
ond-class mall  covered  only  51  percent  of 
the  costs  demonstrably  related  to  this  serv- 
ice. Further.  It  Is  Important  to  realize  that 
the  total  of  demonstrably  related  cosu  com- 
prises only  half  of  all  postal  costs.  The  re- 
maining costs — Institutional  costs — are  a 
pool  of  fixed  ooets  which  are  the  common  re- 
sponsibility of  postal  patrons.  Thus,  the  mall 
services.  In  aggregate,  must  cover  their  de- 
monstrably related  costs  by  200  percent  If  the 
Post  Office  Is  to  break  even. 

Thotigh  the  Administration's  rate  pro- 
posal calls  for  increasing  the  revenues  from 
regular-rate  second-class  mall  by  almost  60 
percent,  such  mailings  would  cover  only  two- 
thirds  of  their  demonstrably  related  costs 
after  the  rate  and  salary  increases. 

Our  added  costs,  predominantly  for  added 
wages,  affect  all  publications  In  a  fairly  con- 
sistent manner,  Irrespective  of  weight,  adver- 
tising content,  or  length  of  haul.  Since  It  is 
the  main  purpose  of  ovu-  rate  request  to  meet 
these  higher  costs,  we  have  proposed  a  per- 
plece  charge  for  regular-rate  outslde-the- 
county  publications. 

Postage  rates  for  second-class  mall.  Includ- 
ing In-county  mall,  are  fixed  by  Congress. 
Elimination  (or  modification)  of  the  current 
rate  provisions  for  In-county  mall  Is  a  matter 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider. 

If  there  is  any  f tirther  Information  you  de- 
sire, please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Waltes  D.  Harris, 
Congressional  Liaison  Officer. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  able  chairman 
Just  what  is  the  status  of  the  adminis- 
tration's rate  proposal  based  on  the  sub- 
ject I  discussed  with  him  earlier  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  rate  proposal  was 
voted  down  earlier  this  evening  by  this 
body  and.  therefore,  would  not  be  a  pend- 
ing matter  this  year. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  if  the  postal  re- 
form bill  passes  the  Congress  and  is 
signed  by  the  President,  imder  the  pend- 
ing legislation  of  the  committee,  the  new 
Rate  Commission  would  put  it  up  to  the 
next  body  to  have  some  jurisdiction  in 
that  field,  and  the  Senate  is  passing 
along  words  of  counsel  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  exercise,  through  their  Judg- 
ment, a  spirit  of  equity  in  the  allow- 
ance. But  nothing  this  year.  We  just 
voted  down  the  administration's  rate 
proposal. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  able 
friend.  As  I  understand  it,  I  can  say  to 
my  distinguished  constituent  that  he  has 
nothing  to  worry  about,  at  least  at  this 
time.  If  there  are  further  developments, 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
position  to  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee or  possibly  to  a  new  rate  commis- 
sion under  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  can  even  say 
that  single-handedly  he  struck  that  blow 
by  his  vote  this  evening. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Wyoming  for  his  kind  observation. 

May  I  thank  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson)  for  his 
typically  gracious  courtesy  in  this  par- 
ticular insttuice.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  now  at  the  desk  and 
ask  that  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  because  I  can  explain  it  in 
a  few  minutes. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICEJ 
DoMtNicKK  Without  objection, 
ordered,  and    the   amendment 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Washington 
lows: 
§  3109.  Shipment  of  Unordered 

( a  I  Except  for  ( 1 )  free  samples  c 
conspicuously  marked  as  such,  and 
cbandise  shipped  by  a  charitable 
tlon    soliciting    contributions 
unordered  merchandise  or  sending 
munlcations  prohibited  by  subsec"' 
this  section  constitutes  an  unfair 
competition  and  an  unfair  trade 
violation  of  Section  5(a)(1)   of  th( 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41 

(b)  Any  merchandise  shipped  in 
of  subsection  (a)   of  this  section, 
the   exceptions    contained    therein 
treated  as  a  gift  by  the  recipient, 
have  the  right  to  retain,  use,  dlscaid 
pose  of  It  in  any  manner  he  sees  fit 
any  obligation  whatsoever  to  the  sc 
all  such  merchandise  shall  have  a 
11  a  clear  and  conspicuous  statemen 
Ing  the  recipient  that  he  may  treat 
chandlse  as  a  gift  to  him  and  has 
to  retain,  use,  discard  or  dispose  of 
manner   he  sees   fit  without   any 
whatsoever  to  the  sender. 

(c)  No  sender  of  any  merchandls ! 
In  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  thi 
or  within  the  exceptions  containe< 
shaU  send  any  recipient  of  such  me 
a  bill  for  such  merchandise  or  any 
communications. 

(di   For  the  purposes  of  this 
ordered    merchandise"    means 
shipped  without  the  prior  express^ 
or  consent  of  the  recipient 


(Mr. 
t  is  so 
will   be 
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Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr 
is  an  amendment  which  will 
unsolicited  merchandise  shippec 
sumers  through  the  mails  be 
a  gift  to  the  recipient. 

Fifteen  States  have  now  move( 
under  control  the  unconscional^le 
tice  of  persons  who  ship 
chandise  to  consumers  and  ther 
bully  them  into  paying  for  it 

The  very  first  volume,  ama^gly 
Federal  Trade  Commission's 
decisions  in  1918,  dealt  with 
practice.  Yet,  nothing   has 
about  it  up  to  date. 

Throughout  the  years,  how 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
one  case  after  another  before  i 
they  had  to  bring  in  individual 
order  to  try  to  stop  the  practice 
case-by-case  basis,  involving 
accessories,  books,  reading 
tisements,  novelty  merchandisK 
graphs,  vitamins,  pharmaceutijcals 
stamps. 

The  victims  of  the  practice! 
mainly  consumers,  have  also  " 
businessmen  who  have  invariibly 
sent    unsolicited    merchandise 
panied  by  deceitful  high-, 
lection  techniques,  including  pitom 
legal  retribution  and  veiled  thre  ats 
credit  reputation  of  the  consun  ler 

As  with  msmy  consiuner  friuds 
burden  most  often  falls  heav  est 
minors,  the  poor,  the  aged,  thosp 
the  most  vulnerable  to  this 
collection  technique,  in  which 
the  reception  in  sending  unordered 
chandise  lies  in  the  ability  of 
convince  an  unsuspecting  cons^er 
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he  is  obligated  to  purchase  or  return  the 
merchandise.  The  consumer,  even  where 
he  is  not  specifically  told  that  he  has  an 
obligation  to  pay  for  the  unsolicited  mer- 
chandise, assumes  that  he  must  do  so  or 
return  it,  and  rather  than  go  to  the 
trouble  of  shipping  the  items  back  and 
answering  dunning  letters,  many  con- 
sumers just  go  ahead  and  pay.  Usually 
they  are  small  amounts,  but  often  of 
consequence  to  those  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  my 
amendment  to  prohibit  that  practice.  It 
is  based  upon  a  succession  of  rules  pro- 
posed by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  which,  apparently,  no  action  has  been 
taken  to  date. 

I  believe  that  now  Is  the  time  to  put 
this  in  the  biU. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a  person 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  that  has 
not  had  this  happen  to  them  personally 
at  one  time  or  another. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Washington  for  what 
I  think  is  an  excellent  amendment.  This 
is  what  bothers  me  about  it,  and  I  would 
hope  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington  would  find  it  so,  that 
we  are  working,  as  I  understand  it,  on  a 
substitute  bill,  and  the  committee  Is  going 
to  move  to  repeal  the  substitute  and  then 
work  on  the  committee  bill.  If  we  put 
this  on  the  substitute,  in  the  process  we 
may  lose  the  effectiveness  of  the  amend- 
ment. This  is  a  ioo6.  amendment. 

I  am  asking  the  question,  as  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  is  in  the 
Chamber,  if  we  pass  this  amendment  at 
this  time.  It  will  be  affixed  to  the  substi- 
tute bill,  and  I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill  wish  to  defeat  the  substitute  bill  and 

vote  on  the  Senate  bill 

Mr.  FONG.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Then,  how  do  we  go 
about  putting  this  on  the  real  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  gathered  a 
lot  of  parliamentary  information  here 
tonight,  some  official  and  some  unofficial, 
and  I  am  In  a  position  to  say  that  If  this 
carries  now  on  the  substitute  bill,  and 
the  substitute  caiTies,  I  have  got  it  in  the 
bill  just  the  same.  If  the  substitute  Is 
defeated,  we  can  present  it,  then,  to  the 
bill;  whereas,  if  I  presented  it  now  and 
the  substitute  Is  carried,  we  would  be 
foreclosed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  renew  it 
in  case  the  substitute  is  defeated. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
so. 

This  is  something  that  people  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice,  here,  up  there  in 
the  gallery,  and  everywhere  else,  has 
had  happen  to  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  will  support  the  amendment. 
I  think  everyone  here  will. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Washington  add  my  name  as  a  cospon- 
sor  to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  added  as 
cosponsors  of  my  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators:  Senator  Hollimgs. 
Senator  Pm-BRicHT.  Senator  Yarborough, 
Senator  Pastore,  Senator  Bellmon,  and 
Senator  Dobsinick. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  accept  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, and  if  the  amendment  is  defeated 
at  this  time,  I  shall  offer  it  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
DoMiNicK).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DOMINICK).  The  Senate  wiU  be  in  order. 

The  question  occurs  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
which  has  already  been  stated. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DOMINICK).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered;  and  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
In   the  Record   reads  as   follows: 

strike  out  chapter  12  of  title  39  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"CHAPTER  12.— RATES  AND  RATEMAKINO 

oCC> 

"1201.  Authority. 

"1202.  Postal  Rate  Board. 

"1203.  Public  service  cost. 

"1204.  Rates  and  classes  of  mail. 

"1205.  Temporary     changes     in    rates    and 

classes. 
"1206.  Postal  services. 
"1207.  Rate  and  service  complaints. 
"1208.  Size  and  weight  limits. 
"1208A.  Uniform  rates  for  books,  films,  and 

other  materials. 
"1209.  Limitations. 
"1210.  Special  postal  appropriation. 
"1211.  Mall  matter  for  the  bllnll. 
"5  1201.  Authority. 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Presl- 
dentially  appointed  Oammlssloners  are  au- 
thorized to  establish  reasonable  and  equi- 
table classes  of  mall  and  reasonable  and 
equitable  rates  of  postage  and  fees  for  postal 
service  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. 
"J  1202.  Postal  Rate  Board 

"(a)  There  is  established  as  an  Independ- 
ent expert  body  within  the  Postal  Service  a 
Postal  Rate  Board  composed  of  5  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  not  more 
than  3  of  whom  may  be  adherents  of  the 
same  political  party  and  1  of  whom  shall  be 
designated  as  Chairman  and  shall  serve  In 
the  poslUon  of  Chairman  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  The  members  shall  be  chosen 
only  on  the  basis  of  their  professional  quali- 
fications, shall  be  covered  Into  the  competi- 
tive service  under  title  6  without  examina- 
tion, and  may  be  removed  only  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  established  under  sec- 
tion 7521  of  such  title. 

"(b)  The  members  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
6  years  except  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  terms  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment.  1  at  the 
end  of  2  years.  2  at  the  end  of  4  years,  and  » 
at  the  end  of  6  years,  following  their  appoint- 
ment; and 

"(2)  any  such  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
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the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

"(c)  The  members  may  obtain  such  facil- 
ities and  supplies,  and  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  the  Board  to 
carry  out  Its  functions.  The  officers  and  em- 
ployees so  appointed  (1)  shall  be  paid  at 
rates  of  compensation  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  programs  offering  employee  benefits, 
established  under  chapter  2  of  this  title,  and 
(2)  shall  be  responsible  solely  to  the  mem- 
bers. The  cost  of  the  facilities  and  supplies, 
compensation,  and  employee  benefits  shall  be 
paid  out  of  general  funds  available  for  the 
operation  of  the  Postal  Service.  The  members 
shall  consult  with  the  Presldentlally  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  of  the  Commission 
from  time  to  time  to  Insure  that  appoint- 
ments and  expenses  made  and  incurred  by 
the  Board  are  necessary  and  In  the  public 
Interest. 

"(d)  The  members  shall  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  and  establish  procedures, 
subject  to  chapters  5  and  7  of  title  5.  and 
take  any  other  action  they  deem  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  out  their  functions  and 
obligations  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  people  as  prescribed  under 
this  chapter.  Such  rules,  regulations,  pro- 
cedures, and  actions  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  change  or  supervision  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  have 
the  administrative  responsibility  for  assign- 
ing the  business  of  the  Board  to  the  other 
members  and  to  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Board.  All  final  acts  of  the  members 
shall  be  by  a  vote  of  an  absolute  majority 
thereof. 
"§  1203.  Public  service  cost 

"(a)  Each  year  the  Commission  shall  esti- 
mate— 

"  ( 1 )  the  total  costs  including  a  reasonable 
reserve  for  contingencies  and  depreciation 
on  capital  assets  that  the  Postal  Service  will 
incur  during  the  next  fiscal  year;   and 

"(2)  the  total  Income  and  appropriations 
(other  than  amounts  appropriated  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  to  be  re- 
ceived by  or  accrued  to  the  Postal  Service 
during  the  same  fiscal  year. 
The  Board  shall  then  reduce  Its  estimate  of 
total  costs  determined  under  clause  (1)  of 
this  subsection  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of  10  percent  of  such  costs  or  10  per- 
cent of  the  sum  appropriated  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  by  Act  of  Congress  for  its 
use  in  fiscal  year  1C71  (other  than  the  sum 
so  appropriated  for  capital  Improvements), 
which  amount  shall  be  considered  the  public 
service  cost  of  operating  the  Postal  Service. 
"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Postal  Service  each  year  the 
amount  of  the  public  service  cost  determined 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
•§  1204.  Rates  and  classes  of  mall 

"  (a)  Within  2  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  chapter,  the  presldentlally  appointed 
Commissioners  shall  esUblUh  a  mall  classifi- 
cation schedule  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  make  a  recommended 
decision  on  establishing  or  changing  the 
schedule  in  accordance  with  the  postal  policy 
m  section  101  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
and  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1970  and  the 
following  factors : 

"(1)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  fair  and  equitable  classification  system 
for  all  mall: 

"(2)  the  relative  value  to  the  people  of  the 
kinds  of  mall  matter  entered  Into  the  postal 
system  and  the  desirability  and  justification 
for  special  classifications  and  services  of  mall; 
"(3)  the  Importance  of  providing  classifi- 
cations with  extremely  high  degrees  of  re- 
liabUlty  and  speed  of  delivery; 


"(4)  the  Importance  of  providing  classi- 
fications which  do  not  require  an  extremely 
high  degree  of  reliability  and  speed  of  de- 
livery; 

"(5)  the  desirability  of  special  classifica- 
tions from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  user 
and  of  the  Postal  Service;  and 

"(6)  such  other  factors  as  the  Board  may 
deem  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service  shall  malnUln  one 
or  more  classes  of  mall  for  the  transmission 
of  letters  sealed  against  inspection.  The  rate 
for  each  such  class  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States.  Its  territories,  and 
possessions.  One  such  class  shall  provide  for 
the  most  expeditious  handling  and  trans- 
portation afforded  mall  matter  by  the  Postal 
Service.  No  letter  of  such  a  class  of  domestic 
origin  sealed  shall  be  opened  except  under 
authority  of  a  search  warrant  authorized 
by  law.  or  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Postal  Service  for  the  sole  purpose  of  deter- 
mining an  address  at  which  the  letter  can  be 
delivered,  or  pursuant  to  the  authorization  of 
the  addressee. 

"(d)  Following  the  establishment  of  a  mall 
classification  schedule  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Commission  may  from 
time  to  time  request  that  the  Board  submit 
a  recommended  decision  on  changes  In  the 
mall  classification  schedule. 

"(e)  Prom  time  to  time  but  not  less  than 
once  every  2  years,  the  Commission  shall 
request  that  the  Board  submit  a  recom- 
mended decision  on  changes  In  postal  rates 
and  fees  If  the  estimated  Income  and 
appropriations,  determined  under  clause  (2) 
of  section  1203(a)  of  this  tlUe,  are  sig- 
nificantly different  from  the  estimated  costs 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  public  service 
cost,  as  determined  under  such  section  or  if 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  change 
would  be  in  the  public  interest  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  objectives  of  this  title. 
The  Commission  shall  notify  the  Board  of  the 
amount  of  the  difference.  If  any.  and  request 
that  the  Board  prepare  and  recommend  a 
decision  to  it  on  such  changes  In  rates  of 
postage,  and  such  changes  In  rates  and  fees 
for  postal  services,  as  it  may  determine  to  be 
required  to  yield  estimated  Income  and  ap- 
propriations as  determined  under  such 
clause  which  will  equal  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  totel  estimated  costs  as  reduced.  To  the 
extent  that  Congress  may  fail  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Postal  Service  all  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this 
title,  the  Board  shall  be  requested  to  pre- 
pare and  recommend  a  decision  on  such 
changes  in  rates  of  postage  and  rates  and 
fees  for  postal  services  as  it  may  determine 
to  be  required  to  yield  estimated  Income 
which  will,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  the 
deficiency.  The  Commission  may  submit  sug- 
gestions for  rate  adjustments  which  it  deems 
suitable. 

"(f)  The  Board  shall  promptly  consider  a 
request  to  establish  a  mall  classification 
schedule  or  a  request  made  under  subsection 
(d)  or  (e),  except  that  the  Board  shall  not 
recommend  a  decision  until  the  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  the  record  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 556  and  557  of  title  5  has  been  accorded 
to  the  Commission,  users  of  the  malls,  and 
an  officer  of  the  Board  who  shall  be  required 
to  represent  the  Interests  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. In  order  to  conduct  their  proceedings  with 
utmost  expedition  consistent  with  procedural 
fairness  to  the  parties,  the  Board  may  (with- 
out Umltotlon)  adopt  rules  which  provide 
for— 

"(1)  the  advance  submission  of  written  di- 
rect testimony; 

"(2)  the  conduct  of  prehearing  confer- 
ences to  define  issues,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  Insure  orderly  and  expedltloxis  proceed- 
ings; 

"(3)   discovery  both  from  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  parties  to  the  proceedings; 
"(4)   limitation  of  testimony;  and 


"(5)  the  conduct  of  the  entire  proceedings 
off  the  record  with  the  consent  of  the  parties. 
"(g)  The  Board  shall  recommend  a  deci- 
sion to  the  Commission  on  changes  In  rates 
of  postage  and  fees  for  postal  services  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  revenue  so  that  total  estimated 
Income  and  appropriations  will  equal  as  near- 
ly as  possible  estimated  total  costs.  The  Board 
shall  make  a  recommended  decision  for 
changes  in  rates  or  fees  in  each  class  of  mall 
or  type  of  service,  other  than  those  for  which 
appropriations  are  provided  in  section  1210  of 
this  title,  m  accordance  with  the  postal  policy 
of  secUon  101  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
and  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1970  and  the 
following  factors: 

"(1)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  fair  and  equitable  schedule; 

"(2)  the  value  of  the  mall  service  actually 
provided  each  class  or  type  of  mall  service  to 
both  the  sender  and  the  recipient.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  the  collection,  mode  of 
transportation,  and  priority  of  delivery; 

"(3)  operating  costs,  the  amount  of  over- 
head, and  other  Institutional  costs  of  the 
Postal  Service  properly  assignable  to  each 
class  of  mall  or  type  of  mall  service; 

"(4)  the  effect  of  rate  Increases  upon  the 
general  public,  business  mail  users,  and  en- 
terprises in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
engaged  In  the  delivery  of  mall  matter  other 
than  letters; 

"(6)  the  available  alternative  means  of 
sending  and  receiving  letters  and  other  mall 
matter  at  reasonable  costs; 

"(6)  the  degree  of  preparation  of  mall  for 
delivery  Into  the  postal  system  performed  by 
the  mailer  and  Its  effect  upon  reducing  costs 
to  the  Postal  Service; 

"(7)  simplicity  of  structure  for  the  entire 
schedule  and  simple,  identifiable  relation- 
ships between  the  rates  or  fees  charged  the 
various  classes  of  mall  for  postal  services; 
and 

"  (8)  such  other  factors  as  the  Board  deems 
appropriate. 

"(h)  (1)  The  Board  shall  transmit  Its  rec- 
ommended decision  In  a  rate,  fee,  or  classi- 
fication matter  to  the  presldentlally  ap- 
pointed Commissioners,  who  may  approve, 
modify,  or  reject  the  recommendation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
The  recommended  decision  shall  Include  a 
statement  specifically  responsive  to  the 
criteria  established  under  subsection  (b)  or 
(g)  of  this  section  as  appropriate. 

"(2)  If  the  presldentlally  appointed  Com- 
missioners reject  the  recommended  decision 
of  the  Board,  the  Commission  may  re- 
submit its  request  to  the  Board  for  re- 
consideration. Upon  resubmission  the  re- 
quest shall  be  considered,  and  a  further 
recommended  decision  of  the  Board  shall  be 
acted  upon  and  subject  to  review  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
relating  to  original  requests  for  recommended 
decisions  of  the  Board,  except  that,  with  the 
unanimous  written  concurrence  of  all  of  the 
presldentlally  appointed  (Commissioners  then 
holding  office,  those  Commissioners  may 
modify  any  such  further  recommended  de- 
cision of  the  Board  If  those  Commissioners 
expressly  find  that  (A)  such  modification  Is 
in  accord  with  the  record  and  the  policies  of 
this  chapter,  and  (B)  the  rates  recommended 
by  the  Board  are  not  adequate  to  provide 
sufficient  total  revenues  as  described  imder 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  presldentlally  appointed  Com- 
missioners may,  under  protest,  allow  a  rec- 
onunendatlon  of  the  Board  to  take  effect  and 
(A)  seek  judicial  review  thereof  under  para- 
graph (5)  of  this  subsection,  or  (B)  return 
the  recommended  decision  to  the  Board  for 
reoonslderation  and  a  further  recommended 
decision,  which  shall  be  acted  upon  subject 
to  review  In  accordance  with  this  subsection 
relating  to  original  requests  for  recommended 
decisions  of  the  Board. 
"(4)    The   decision   of   the   presldentlally 
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appointed  Commissioners  to  approvfe,  mod* 
Ify.  or  reject  a  recommended  decision  of  the 
Board  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  Include 
an  estimate  of  anticipated  revenuf  and  a 
statement  of  explanation  and  Justlhcatlon. 
The  decision,  the  record  of  the  Boarc^'s  hear- 
ings, and  the  Board's  recommended  (decision 
shall  be  made  generally  available  at  the  time 
the  decision  is  issued  and  shall  be  printed 
and  made  available  for  sale  by  thti  Public 
Printer  within  10  days  following  ihe  day 
the  decision  is  issued. 

"(5)  A  decision  of  the  presidentiUly  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  to  approve  oi  modify 
the  recommended  decision  may  be  i  ppealed 
within  15  days  of  its  publication  by  an 
aggrieved  party  who  appeared  in  the  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  thi« 
section  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 
The  court  shall  review  the  decision,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  706  of  title  6,  and 
chapter  153  and  section  3112  of  titU  28.  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section, 
on  the  l>asls  of  the  record  before  the  Board 
and  the  presidenti&lly  appointed  Commis- 
sioners. The  court  may  affirm  the  Qecision 
or  order  that  the  entire  matter  be  ijeturned 
to  the  Board  for  further  consideration,  but 
the  court  may  not  modify  the  decision.  The 
court  shall  make  the  matter  a  deferred 
cause  and  shall  expedite  Judgment  ;n  every 
way.  The  court  may  not  suspend  tie  effec- 
tiveness of  the  changes,  or  otherwise  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  effect  imtll  flnal  dis- 
position of  the  suit  by  the  court.  K  o  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  a  leclsloa 
made  by  the  Board  or  Commission  under 
ttUs  chapter  except  as  provided  in  tills  sub- 
section. 

"(6)  The  Commission  shall  detemiine  the 
date  which  the  new  rates,  fees,  tiie  mall 
classification  schedule,  and  changes  in  such 
schedule  shall  become  effective. 

••(i)  If  the  rales  of  postage  for  th<  classes 
of  mall  or  kinds  of  mailers  under  former 
secUcns  4358,  4359.  4421.  4422.  44fi2.  or  4S&4 
of  this  title,  as  such  rates  existed  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  are  on  Uie  effec- 
tive date  of  the  first  rate  decision  by  the 
presidentisOly  appointed  Commissioners  lees 
than  the  rates  established  by  their  decision, 
they  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pit>visions 
of  this  chapter,  adopt  a  separate  schiidule  of 
rates  for  each  class  of  mail  or  mallei -s  effec- 
tive each  time  rates  are  eetabliibed  or 
changed  under  this  chapter,  with  annual 
increases  as  nearly  equal  ae  practicable,  so 
that — 

"(1)  the  rates  for  mail  under  fonier  sec- 
tions 4358.  4452(bi.  and  4554  (b)  (ind  (c) 
shall  be  equal,  beginning  on  the  flrsli  day  of 
the  tenth  year  following  such  effective  date, 
to  the  regular  rates  that  would  have  heen  in 
effect  for  such  mail  if  this  subsection  bad 
not  been  enacted:  and 

"(2)  the  rates  for  mall  under  sectl^ 
4421.    4422.    4452(a),    and    4554(a) 
equal,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
year   following   such    effective   date.  I  to   the 
regular  rates  that  wotild  have  been  Ip  effect 
for  such  mail  if  this  subsection  had 
enacted. 

"5  1205.  Temporary    changes    in    ra^ 
classes 

"(a)  If  the  Board  does  not  transmllt  to  the 
presidenclally  appointed  commisslonera  with- 
in 90  days  after  the  Commission  has  Submit- 
ted or  within  30  days  after  the  Conttnlsslon 
has  resubmitted  to  the  Board  a  requast  for  a 
recommended  decision  on  a  change  in  rates 
of  portage  or  in  rates  or  fees  for  postal  serv- 
ices, or  on  a  change  In  the  mall  classifica- 
tion schedule  (after  such  schedule  i|  estab- 
lished under  section  1204  of  tbls  title,  the 
Commission,  upon  10  days'  notice]  in  the 
Federal  Register,  may  place  Into  effect  tem- 
porarily changes  in  rates  of  postage,  in  rates 
or  fees  for  postal  service,  or  in  the  mill  clas- 
sification schedule  it  considere  appioprlate 
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to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tbls  title.  Any 
temporary  change  shall  be  effective  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  Commission  has  transmitted  its  recom- 
mended decision  to  the  Board. 

"(b)  If,  pursuant  to  section  1204(h)  of 
this  title,  a  court  orders  a  matter  returned 
to  the  Board  for  further  consideration  the 
Commission,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board, 
may  place  Into  effect  temporary  changes  in 
rates  of  postage  or  in  rates  and  fees  for 
postal  services  or  in  the  mall  classification 
schedule, 
"i  1206.  Postal  services 

"(a)  When  the  Commission  ^determines 
that  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  postal  services  which  will  have  a  general 
effect  of  reducing  service  on  a  nationwide 
or  substantially  nationwide  basis,  it  shall 
submit  a  proposal  for  such  changes  to  the 
Board  for  its  decision. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  not  make  or  issue  its 
decision  on  any  proposal  until  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  on  the  record  under  sec- 
tions 556  and  557  of  title  5  has  been  accorded 
to  the  Commission,  usere  of  the  mail,  and 
an  officer  of  the  Board  who  shall  be  required 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  decision  shaU  be  in  writing  and  shall 
include  a  certification  by  each  memt>er  of 
the  Board  agreeing  with  the  decision  that 
in  his  Judgment  the  decision  conforms  to 
the  policy  established  under  section  101  of 
the  Postal  Reorganization  and  Salary  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1970. 

"(c)  The  decision  of  the  Board  shall  be 
binding  on  the  Postal  Service  for  a  period 
of  2  years. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Commission  finds  that 
an  emergency  exists  which  does  not  permit 
sufficient  time  for  the  procedures  prescribed 
In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section, 
it  may  contemporaneously  with  or  subse- 
quent to  submitting  the  proposed  change  to 
the  Board,  put  such  change  in  effect.  A 
change  adopted  under  this  sutMection  shall 
conform  to  such  postal  policy  and  shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  proceedings  under  sud- 
sectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  tbls  section  have 
been  completed  or  for  such  shorter  period 
as  the  Commission  may  fix. 

"(e)  Interested  parties  who  believe  the 
Postal  Service  is  not  conforming  to  the  poli- 
cies of  tbls  title  may  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Board.  If  the  Board  determines  that  the 
complaint  is  valid,  it  shall  recommend  that 
the  Commission  make  an  appropriate  ciiange. 
"i  1307.  Bate  and  service  complaints 

"Interested  parties  who  believe  the  Postal 
Service  Is  charging  rates  which  do  not  con- 
form to  the  policies  set  out  in  this  title 
or  who  believe  that  they  are  not  receiving 
ix>stal  service  in  accordance  with  the  poli- 
cies of  this  title  may  lodge  a  complaint  with 
the  Board  in  such  form  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  it  may  prescribe.  The  Board  may 
in  its  discretion  hold  hearings  on  such  com- 
plaint. If  the  Board,  In  a  matter  covered  by 
section  1204  of  tbls  title,  determines  the  com- 
plaint to  be  Justified  it  shall,  after  proceed- 
ings in  conformity  with  section  1204(f)  of 
this  title,  issue  a  recommended  decision 
which  shall  be  acted  upon  and  subject  to 
review  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1204(h)  of  this  title  relating  to  orig- 
inal requests  for  recommended  decisions  of 
the  Board.  If  a  matter  not  covered  by  sec- 
tion 1204  of  this  title  is  Involved,  and  the 
Board  after  hearing  finds  the  complaint  to  be 
Justified,  It  shall  render  a  public  report  there- 
on to  the  Commission  which  shall  take  such 
action  as  it  deems  appropriate. 
"$  1208.  Size  and  weight  limits 

"(a)  Kxcept  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  maximum  weight  of  mall  other 
than  letter  mall  is  40  pounds;  and 

"(2)  the  maximum  size  Is — 

"(A)  78  Inches  in  girth  and  length  com- 
bined before  July  1,  1971;  and 


"(B)  84  inches  in  girth  and  length  com- 
bined on  or  after  July  1,  1971. 

"(b)  The  maximum  size  on  mail,  other 
than  letter  mall,  is  100  inches  in  girth  and 
length  combined,  and  the  maximum  weight 
is  70  pounds  if  the  mall — 

"(1)  is  mailed  at,  or  addressed  for  delivery 
at,  other  than  first-class  post  offices  or  on 
rural  or  star  routes,  as  such  offices  and  routes 
existed  on  the  day  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  as  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Governors; 

"(2)  contains  baby  fowl,  live  plants,  trees, 
shrubs,  or  agricultural  commodities  but  not 
the  manufactured  products  of  those  com- 
modities; 

"(3)  was  mailed  under  section  4654  of  this 
title,  as  such  section  existed  on  the  day  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  section; 

"(4)  is  addressed  to  or  mailed  at  any 
Armed  Forces  post  office  outside  the  50 
States;  and 

"(5)  is  addressed  to  or  mailed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  States  Including  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  establish  size 
and  weight  limitations  for  letter  mail  in  the 
same  manner  as  prescribed  for  changes  in 
classification  under  section  1204  of  this  title. 
"§  1208A.  Uniform  rates  for  l>ooks.  films,  and 
other  materials 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  titie.  the  rates  of  postage  on  those  items 
enumerated  in  former  section  4554  of  this 
tiUe  shall  be  uniform  for  parcels  of  the  same 
weight,  and  shall  not  be  based  on  zones  or 
otherwise  vary  with  the  destination  of  the 
parcel. 
"S  1209.  Limitations 

"No  provision  of  tbls  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  give  authority  to  the  Presldentlally 
appointed  Commisslonera  •  to  make  any 
change  in  any  provision  of  section  1208  or 
1211  or  chapter  6  of  tbls  title,  or  of  the  Fed- 
eral Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955. 
"§  1210.  Special  postal  appropriation 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Postal  Service  each  year  a  sum  for 
each  year  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
revenues  the  Postal  Service  would  have  re- 
ceived If  sections  652.  668.  669,  1204(1),  1209, 
and  1211  of  this  title  bad  not  been  enacted 
and  the  estimated  ravenues  to  be  received 
on  mall  carried  under  such  sections. 
"§  1211  Matter  for  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons 

"(a)  The  matter  described  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  (other  than  matter 
mailed  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
may  be  mailed  free  of  postage,  if — 

'  ( 1 )  the  matter  is  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
or  other  persons  who  cannot  use  or  read  con- 
ventionally printed  material  because  of  a 
physical  impairment  who  are  certified  by 
competent  authority  as  unable  to  read  nor- 
mal reading  material  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  firat  section  of  the  Act  of 
July  30.  1966  (Public  Law  89-522;  80  Stat. 
330): 

"(2)  no  charge,  or  rental,  subscription,  or 
other  fee,  is  required  for  such  matter  or  a 
charge,  or  rental,  subscription,  or  other  fee 
is  required  for  such  matter  not  in  excess  of 
the  cost  thereof: 

"(3)  the  matter  may  be  opened  by  the 
Commission  for  inspection;  and 

"(4)    the  matter  contains  no  advertising. 

"(b)  The  free  mailing  privilege  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  extended 


"(1)  reading  matter  and  musical  scores; 

"(2)  sound  reproductions; 

"(3)  paper,  records,  tapes,  and  other  ma- 
terial for  the  production  of  reading  matter, 
musical  scores,  or  sound  reproductions; 

"(4)  reproducere  or  pcuta  thereof,  for 
sound  reproductions;  sod 
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"(6)  braille  writers,  typewriters,  educa- 
tional or  other  materials  or  devices,  or  parts 
thereof,  used  for  writing  by,  or  specifically 
designed  or  adapted  for  use  of,  a  blind  per- 
son or  a  person  having  a  physical  Impair- 
ment as  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section. 

"(c)  Unsealed  lettera  sent  by  a  blind  per- 
son or  a  person  having  a  physical  lm|^r- 
ment,  as  described  in  section  1211(a)(1)  of 
this  title.  In  raised  charectera  or  sightsaving 
type,  or  in  the  form  of  sound  recordings,  may 
be  mailed  free  of  postage. 

"(d)  All  matter  relating  to  blind  or  other 
handicapped  persons  mailed  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  section,  shall 
bear  the  words  'Free  Matter  for  the  Blind  or 
Handicapped',  or  words  to  that  effect  speci- 
fied by  the  Ck>mmission,  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  address  area. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  if  Sena- 
tors will  give  me  their  attention  again, 
I  will  try  to  save  time. 

What  I  am  doing  is  substituting  in 
the  substitute  bill  the  Senate  ratemaking 
plan  for  the  House  ratemaking  plan. 

I  repeat  that.  I  am  trying  to  insert 
In  the  substitute  ofifered  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  the  Senate  ratemaking 
plan  rather  than  the  House  ratemaking 
plan. 

The  fimdamental  reason — which  any 
Senator  csun  read  in  the  committee  re- 
port, and  I  might  say  incidentally  that 
the  committee  did  a  splendid  job  on 
this — appears  on  pages  10  to  17. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  does  is  to 
establish  the  businesslike  quality  of  the 
postal  service.  The  other  body  has 
chosen  to  utilize  various  business  proce- 
dures. But  in  the  final  analysis,  it  has 
left  the  rates  subject  taveto  by  Congress. 

It  is  like  logrolling  in  the  old  days  of 
the  tariflf.  That  is  what  we  have  involved 
in  the  postal  bill.  We  have  all  kinds  of 
things  going  on  with  respect  to  rate- 
making. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
big  strengths  of  the  Senate  bill  is  in  the 
ratemaking  provision.  For  people  like 
me,  there  is  a  good  deal  in  each  of  the 
bills  that  is  very  commendable.  And  in 
the  Senate  bill  the  ratemaking  provi- 
sions are  most  commendable. 

The  essential  element,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained, is  that  we  do  not  have  a  con- 
gressional veto.  It  becomes  a  business- 
like proposition  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  does  provide  for  a  10- 
year  phaseout  of  special  concessions  with 
regard  to  postal  rates.  And  in  addition 
it  now  has  in  it  my  amendment  and  the 
Mansfield  amendment  which  continues 
particular  benefits  which  go  to  books 
and  small  newspapers. 

That  is  the  explanation.  It  is  generic 
in  its  concept. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate,  and 
indeed  the  sponsor  of  the  substitute,  will 
look  upon  it  favorably. 

If  the  substitute  is  agreed  to,  then  the 
ratemaking  provision  would  be  in  con- 
ference. The  House  provision  would  be 
before  the  conference,  as  would  be  the 
measure  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
has  merit.  As  sponsor  of  the  substitute. 
I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,j.I  think 
the  situation  is  such  that  it  necessarily 
creates  greater  autonomy  in  the  plan 
for  postal  reformation.  I  think  it  adds 
materially  to  our  prospects  for  accom- 
plishing that. 

I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton). Do  the  Senators  yield  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  if  this  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
rates  which  are  established  for  air  serv- 
ice which,  as  I  understAid  it,  has  one 
portion  under  the  CAB  and  another  por- 
tion is  reserved  to  another  body. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
a  section  in  the  committee  report  on  that. 
However,  if  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  ,  who  is  an  encyclopedia  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  would  answer 
the  question,  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  What  was  the  question  of 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  asks  con- 
cerning the  situation  with  respect  to 
Jurisdiction  over  air  carriers  and  carriers 
of  mail.  He  says  that  he  thinks  there  is 
a  different  provision  in  the  House  bill 
than  in  our  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
germane  to  the  Senator's  ratemaking 
section.  That  Is  in  the  transportation 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
all  I  need  to  know.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation  in  respect  to 
the  substitute  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton). The  question  now  recurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  McGEE.  What  is  the  time  situa- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  pending  amendment  in  the 
light  of  the  debate  here  this  evening  that 
the  Senate  has  had  on  the  various  at- 
tempted amendments. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  motion  to  table  fails,  would  the 
amendment  then  be  open  to  further 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton). It  would  be  open  to  further 
amendment. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  question 
is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 


Wyoming  to  table  the  substitute  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  as 
amended. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) .  The  clerk  will  call  Uie  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hol- 
land), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNotTYFi),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  atmounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yetis  47, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[No.  201  Leg.] 
YEAS— 47 


Anderson 

Harris 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hart 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hartke 

Paste  re 

Hoggs 

Holllngs 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Rlbicoff 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Church 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

McCarthy 

Symington 

EUender 

McGee 

Talma  dge 

Ervin 

McGovem 

WUliams.  N  J. 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Yarbo  rough 

Fulbrlght 

Mondale 

Young.  Ohio 

Oore 

Montoya 
NAYS— 43 

Aiken 

Pannln 

Packwood 

AUen 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Allott 

GoodeU 

Prouty 

Baker 

Gravel 

Saxbe 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Smith.  Maine 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Smith,  ni. 

Case 

Hatfield 

Sparkman 

Cook 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Javlts 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Tower 

Curtis 

Matbl&s 

Wtllinms.  Del. 

Dole 

McGlellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Domlnlck 

MiUer 

Eastland 

Murphy 

NOT  vcynNo— 10 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

Russell 

Holland 

Mundt 

Tydings 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Long 

Percy 

So,  Mr.  McGees  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Baker's  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
follows: 
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On  page  246.  line  26.  strike  out    once" 
On  page  247.  beginning  with  the  ]  lertod  on 

line  2.  strike  out  everything  throuj  h  line  6. 

and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:    ". 

without  advertising." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presid<  nt.  if  I 

may  have  the  attention  of  Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 
Mr.  EKDMINICK.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  my 
explanation  will  not  take  long  I  shall 
take  only  about  5  minutes.  I  hai  e  sent  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee>. 

On  page  246  of  the  proposed  I  ill  Is  the 
section  dealing  with  star  contrncts,  and 
the  provision,  as  it  is  now  writ  en.  pro- 
vides that  there  cannot  be  more  than 
one  term  of  renewal  under  a  star  con- 
tract without  going  back  to  competitive 
bidding. 

In  my  State — and  I  would  pres  ume  this 
is  true  in  many  others — a  stEir  route 
requires  a  great  deal  of  invesijnent  in 
supplies,  equipment,  personnel  and  so 
forth.  Prior  to  this  time  there  have  been 
no  provisions  for  competitive  bidding.  I 
have  provided  that  renewal  caJi  be  had 
by  negotiation  at  the  end  of  etch  4-  or 
6-year  term,  on  the  assumption  that 
more  than  4  additional  yean  will  be 
needed  in  order  to  repay  the  investment. 
If  I  may  have  the  attentio:a  of  my 
friend  from  Wyoming,  in  the  event  he 
believes  this  provision  is  too  wic  e  open — 
and  it  is  possible  he  may— I  ain  willing 
to  provide  that  every  8  years  t  will  be 
subject  to  negotiation,  insteac  of  Just 
striking  it  out  entirely,  but  I  think  we 
should  have  more  than  a  4-y(iar  term, 
which  is  why  I  have  brought  thi>  amend- 
ment up. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  will  respcnd,  after 
conference  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  that  in  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  language,  we  can 
accept  it  without  doing  any  violence  to 
the  intent.  It  is  a  refinement  in  the  In- 
tent of  the  legislation,  and  we  are  willing 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  th;  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Fhe  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Does  the  Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  bach  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  jrield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  my  tame. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PORNOCEAPHIC    AND    OBSCENE    MAIL    ADVISTISE- 
MENTS    MUST    BE    HALTET 

Mr.   HATFIELD.   Mr.   Presipent, 
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last 

evening.  I  was  pleased  to  joli   as  a  co 
sponsor  of  an  amendment  to  ;he  postal 
reform  bill  designed  to  halt  tte  mailing 
of  obscene  mail  advertisement^  Into  our 
homes 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  a  iopted  an 


approach  which  I  believe  Is  within  con- 
stitutional limits  and  will  protect  those 
many  people  who  are  appalled  at  the 
smut  entering  their  homes  in  an  increas- 
ing amount. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  allows 
people  to  place  their  nances  and  the 
names  of  their  children  on  a  list  kept  by 
the  Post  Office  Department.  A  smut 
peddler  who  sends  offensive  material  to 
someone  on  the  list  could  be  subjected  to 
civil  and  criminal  sanctions. 

As  Chief  Justice  Burger  stated  in  a 
recent  unanimous  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision : 

We  therefore  categorically  reject  the  argu- 
ment that  a  vendor  has  a  right  under  the 
Constitution  or  otherwise  to  send  unwanted 
material  Into  the  home  of  another. 

I  agree  heartily  with  the  Chief  Justice. 
I  have  four  young  children,  and  I  cer- 
tainly will  put  my  name  and  those  of  my 
family  on  file  with  the  Post  OfiSce.  Many 
Oregonians  will  do  the  same. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  freedom  of 
s{>eech  and  the  press  is  not  abridged. 
Those  who  wish  to  continue  to  receive 
these  ads  may  do  so.  Those  of  us.  how- 
ever, who  are  disgusted  and  appalled  by 
these  ads  are  protected  and  our  children 
are  protected. 

I  certainly  was  pleased  that  the  Senate 
addressed  itself  in  such  a  direct  manner 
to  this  problem.  It  will  renew  faith  in  my 
State,  and  around  tiie  country,  that  these 
obscene  and  pornographic  advertising 
solicitations  can  be  stopped  and  will  be 
stopped. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  recent  state- 
ment on  pornography  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord, followed  by  Postmaster  General 
Blount's  statement  in  March  1970.  and 
concluding  with  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment we  passed  last  evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield 
On  Pornography 
Last  year  the  Past  Office  Department  re- 
ceived over  200,000  ccmplamts  regarding  un- 
solicited obscene  commercial  material  which 
had  been  sent  through  the  malls.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  some  20  million  pieces 
of  smut  mailed  annually  within  the  United 
States.  Dealers  In  pornography  are  spured  by 
a  deaire  for  huge  profits.  These  peddler*  are 
aware  that  theje  profits  increase  In  direct 
prop)orticu  to  tte  degree  of  prurient  Interest 
appeals  that  can  be  injected  Into  their  ma- 
terial. The  operation  of  one  dealer  alone  has 
resulted  In  100.000  complaints  In  the  last  4 
years.  Some  persons  have  received  as  many 
as  30  unsolicited  sordid  mailings.  The  mail- 
ers respect  no  bounds  of  discrimination  when 
sending  material — no  one  is  exempt.  At  pres- 
ent, the  only  tool  the  Post  Office  has  to  shield 
addressees  from  unsolicited  and  unwanted 
advertisements  Is  the  willing  compliance  of 
the  dealers  to  remove  names  from  their  mail- 
ing lists.  If  the  companies  choose  to  Ignore 
the  directive  requesting  removal  of  a  name, 
this  becomes  an  ineflectlve  tool. 

In  the  name  of  Increasing  social  acceptance 
and  relevance,  movies,  books,  plays  and  maga- 
zines are  also  becoming  Increasingly  lewd,  re- 
vealing, and  objectionable.  It  would  appear 
that  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  differ- 
ent media  should  be  dealt  with  through  the 
exercise  of  Federal  power;  but  coequally.  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  the  Important  role 
of  State  and  local  government. 
The  main  problem  has  always  been — and 


continues  to  be— regardless  of  one's  own 
feelings,  a  definition  of  pornography  not  In 
conflict  with  constitutional  freedom  guar- 
antees. A  law  hastily  established  and  enacted 
oould  be  overturned  by  the  courts  and  leave 
us  facing  the  same  problems  over  and  over. 
Although  there  lias  been  legislation  offered 
to  Congress  that  has  much  merit,  I  do  not 
feel  that  any  Introduced  at  this  time  truly 
solves  this  complex  problem  facing  our  so- 
ciety today. 

To  help  combat  the  sltuaUon,  a  Commis- 
sion on  Pornography  and  Obscenity  has  been 
authorized  by  Congress.  The  Commission, 
after  a  thorough  study.  Is  to  try  to  untangle 
the  current  snarl  of  vague  and  conflicting 
laws  covering  the  sale  of  smutty  books,  ex- 
hibition of  erotic  movies,  and  distribution  of 
other  sex-angled  Items.  The  Commission  will 
also  study  the  effects  of  oljscenlty  and  por- 
nography on  the  public,  particularly  minors, 
and  their  relationship  to  crime  and  other 
antisocial  behavior.  The  Commission,  after 
study  and  evaluation,  will  recommend  model 
national  and  stat«  laws  to  Congress. 

Because  I  feel  very  strongly  about  protect- 
ing the  innocent  citizens  who  are  repulsed 
by  much  of  the  material  surroundmg  us 
today — and  who  find  the  material  obscene  in 
every  aspect — I  shall  follow  the  progress 
of  the  Commission  closely  and  study  care- 
fully all  recommendations  and  suggestions. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress,  as  a  citizen,  and  as 
a  parent  of  four  children  I  am  extremely 
concerned  and  anxious  to  promote  legisla- 
tion that  defends  the  rights  of  all  citiezns — 
legislation  that  will  outline  strong  decisive 
guidelines  and  stand  up  In  any  court  at  any 
time. 

Post  Otfice  Press  Release  or  March  12, 
1970 
The  Administration's  campaign  to  curb 
the  flow  of  m&U  order  pornography  Is  begin- 
ning to  show  promising  results.  Postmaster 
General  Wlnton  M.  Blount  announced  today. 

"Working  closely  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Chief  Postal  Inspector  William  J.  Cot- 
ter and  his  men  have  scored  significant 
successes  agsUnst  a  cadre  of  the  nation's 
larger  distributors  whose  mailings  of  sex- 
ually-oriented materials  have  prompted 
about  90  percent  of  all  public  complaints. 
Convictions  have  been  won  against  four  of 
these  dealers  and  Federal  prosecution  Is  un- 
derway against  the  remainder,"  Mr.  Blount 
said. 

In  all.  during  the  last  six  months  of  1969, 
there  have  been  29  Federal  indictments — 
almost  double  the  15  Indictments  obtained 
during  the  same  period  in  1968.  Sixteen  addi- 
tional cases  have  been  formally  presented  to 
United  States  Attorneys  for  possible  prose- 
cution. 

Mr.  Blount  bad  special  praise  for  the 
vigorous  support  of  Attorney  General  John 
N.  Mitchell  and  the  Justice  Department  In 
Instituting  criminal  action  against  smut  ped- 
dlers. He  noted  that  the  average  lapee  of 
time  between  presentation  of  evidence  to 
U.S.  Attorneys  and  the  commencement  of 
prosecutive  action  had  been  reduced  to  less 
than  one-third  the  time  formerly  required — 
from  about  12  weeks  at  the  beginning  of 
1969  to  less  than  four  weeks  during  the  last 
six  months  of  the  year. 

The  Postmaster  General  also  pointed  to 
signs  of  a  less  permissive  attitude  by  the 
courts  as  reason  to  believe  "the  tide  at  last 
Is  turning  against  the  nation's  smut  dealers." 
He  cited  a  number  of  recent  cases  In  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  disturb 
lower  court  convictions  as  encouraging  signs 
that  as  future  cases  move  through  the  courts,^ 
convictions  will  ensue  and  will  be  upheld. 

"Some  obscenity  dealers  obviously  are  be- 
ginning to  get  the  messaga  that  this  Admin- 
istration means  business,"  Mr.  Blount  said. 
"For  example,  a  California  dealer  recently 
decided   It   would   be   wise   to   fold   up   his 
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mall  order  operations.  Following  his  convic- 
tion, he  agreed  to  the  closure  of  his  post 
office  boxes  and  surrendered  huge  volumes 
of  advertising  materials  and  mailing  lists. 
Other  dealers,  facing  similar  charges,  are 
Indicating  they  may  follow  suit." 

As  an  example  of  the  Government's 
stepped-up  activity  against  obscenity  dealers, 
Mr.  Blount  said  re-lndlctments  are  being 
brought  against  mall  order  dealers  who  fall 
to  curtail  their  mailings  even  after  their 
Initial  Indictment  and  arrest. 

The  Postmaster  General  noted  that  a  large 
nationwide  dealer  operating  out  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  continued  his  mall  order  activities 
while  awaiting  trial.  When  a  new  Indictment 
was  returned  on  February  19,  1970,  a  search 
and  seizure  warrant  was  obtained  from  the 
U.S.  District  Court  and  served  on  the  estab- 
lishment. Thousands  of  mailing  circulars, 
addressograph  plates  and  other  Instruments 
were  seized. 

While  the  Government  Is  cracking  down 
on  domestic  smut  peddlers,  Mr.  Blount  said 
the  foreign  obscenity  dealer  Is  not  escaping 
the  attention  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
During  1969,  about  250  Foreign  Unlawful 
Orders  were  obtained  against  overseas-based 
pornography  mailers,  an  Increase  of  nearly 
200  over  the  previous  year.  These  orders  for- 
bid delivery  of  mall  addressed  to  the  foreign 
dealer  or  the  payment  of  any  money  order 
addressed  to  him  or  his  representative.  All 
affected  mall  Is  returned  to  the  sender 
stamped  "Unlawful." 

In  making  today's  announcement,  Mr. 
Blount  again  reminded  mall  patrons  they 
can  take  steps  to  curb  the  flow  of  offensive 
sex-oriented  advertisements  Into  their  homes 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Pandering  Ad- 
vertisements Act  that  became  effective  In 
April  1968.  This  law  provides  that  a  person 
who  receives  through  the  mall  a  pandering 
advertisement  for  "erotlcally  arousing  or 
sexually  provocative"  material  may  obtain  an 
order  from  the  Post  Office  directing  the 
mailer  to  stop  sending  him  further  materials. 

Approximately  360,000  Prohibitory  Orders 
have  been  Issued  against  mailers  at  the  re- 
quest of  postal  patrons  since  the  law  went 
into  effect.  Leaflets  containing  the  necessary 
forms  for  Initiating  such  orders  are  available 
to  the  public  at  all  local  post  offices. 
Amendment 

On  page  285.  after  line  7.  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  f  ollo'^s : 

"INVASION  OF  PRIVACT  BT  MAILINO  OF  SKXTJALLT 
ORIENTED    ADVaSITSEMSNTS 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — 

"  ( 1)  that  the  United  States  mails  are  being 
used  for  the  Indiscriminate  dissemination  of 
advertising  matters  so  de6lgned  and  so  pre- 
sented as  to  exploit  sexual  sensationalism  for 
commercial  gain; 

"(2)  that  such  matter  Is  profoundly 
shocking  and  offensive  to  many  persons  who 
receive  It.  unsolicited,  through  the  malls; 

"(3)  that  such  use  of  the  malls  consti- 
tutes a  serious  threat  to  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  the  American  home  and  subjects 
many  persons  to  em  unconscionable  and  un- 
warranted intrusion  upon  their  funda- 
mental personal  right  to  privacy; 

"(4)  that  such  use  of  the  mall  reduces  the 
ability  of  responsible  parents  to  protect  their 
minor  children  from  exposure  to  material 
which  they  as  parents  believe  to  be  harmful 
to  the  normal  and  healthy  ethical,  mental, 
and  social  development  of  their  children;  and 

"(5)  that  the  traffic  In  such  offensive  ad- 
vertisements Is  so  large  that  Individual  citi- 
zens will  be  helpless  to  protect  their  privacy 
or  their  families  without  stronger  and  more 
effective  Federal  controls  over  the  mailing  of 
such  matter. 

"(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  findings,  the 
Congress  determines  that  It  Is  contrary  to  the 
public  policy  of  the  United  States  for  the 
facilities  and  services  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  to  be  used  for  the  distribution 


of  such  materials  to  persons  who  do  aot  want 
their  privacy  Invaded  In  this  manner  or  to 
persons  who  wish  to  protect  their  minor  chil- 
dren from  exposure  to  such  material. 

"(c)(1)  Chapter  31  of  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sections: 
"  '5  3109.  Mailing  of  sexually  oriented  adver- 
tisements 
"•(a)  Any  person  who  malls  or  causes  to 
be  mailed  any  sexually  oriented  advertise- 
ment shall  place  on  the  envelc^e  or  cover 
thereof  his  name  and  address  as  the  sender 
thereof  and  such  mark  or  notice  as  the  Board 
of  Governors  may  prescribe. 

"'(b)  Any  person,  on  his  own  behalf  or 
on  the  behalf  of  any  of  his  children  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years  and 
who  resides  with  him  or  is  under  his  care, 
custody,  or  supervision,  may  file  with  the 
Board  a  statement,  in  such  form  and  manner 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  that  he  desires 
to  receive  no  sexually  oriented  advertise- 
ments through  the  malls.  The  Board  shall 
maintain  and  keep  current.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
such  persons  and  shall  make  the  list  (In- 
cluding portions  thereof  or  changes  therein) 
available  to  any  person,  upon  such  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions  as  It  may  prescribe, 
including  the  payment  of  such  service  charge 
as  It  determines  to  be  necessary  to  defray 
the  cost  of  compiling  and  maintaining  the 
list  and  making  It  available  as  provided  In 
this  sentence.  No  person  shall  mail  or  cause 
to  be  mailed  any  sexually  oriented  adver- 
tisement to  any  Individual  whose  name  and 
address  has  been  on  the  list  for  more  than 
thirty  days. 

"  "(c)  No  person  shall  sell,  lease,  lend,  ex- 
change, or  license  the  use  of,  or,  except  for 
the  purpose  expressly  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, use  any  mailing  list  complied  In  whole 
or  in  i>art  from  the  list  maintained  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"•(d)  "Sexually  oriented  advertisement" 
means  any  advertisement  that  depicts.  In 
actual  or  simulated  form,  or  explicitly  de- 
scribes. In  a  predominantly  sexual  context, 
human  genitalia,  any  act  of  natural  or  un- 
natural sexual  Intercourse,  any  act  of  sadism 
or  masochism,  or  any  other  erotic  subject 
directly  related  to  the  foregoing.  Material 
otherwise  within  the  definition  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deemed  not  to  constitute  a 
sexually  oriented  advertisement  If  It  con- 
stitutes only  a  small  and  insignificant  part 
of  the  whole  of  a  single  catalog,  book,  period- 
ical, or  other  work  the  remainder  of  which 
Is  not  primarily  devoted  to  sexual  matters. 
•"5  3110.  Judicial  enforcement 

"•(a)  Whenever  the  Board  of  Governors 
believes  that  any  person  is  mailing  cr  causing 
to  be  mailed  any  sexually  oriented  advertise- 
ment m  violation  of  section  3109  of  this  title, 
it  may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  com- 
mence a  civil  action  against  such  person  In 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States.  Upon 
a  finding  by  the  court  of  a  violation  of  that 
section.  It  may  Issue  an  order  Including  one 
or  more  of  the  following  provisions  as  the 
court  deems  Jiist  under  the  circumstances: 
"'(1)  a  direction  to  the  defendant  to  re- 
frain from  mailing  any  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertisement to  a  specific  addressee,  to  any 
group  of  addressees,  or  to  all  persons; 

"•(2)  a  direction  to  any  postmaster  to 
whom  sexually  oriented  advertisements  orig- 
inating with  such  defendant  are  tendered  for 
transmission  through  the  malls  to  refuse  to 
accept  such  advertisements  for  mailing;  and 
••  '(3)  a  direction  to  any  postmaster  at  the 
office  at  which  registered  or  certified  letters 
or  other  letters  or  mall  arrive,  addressed  to 
the  defendant  or  his  representative,  to  return 
the  registered  or  certified  letters  or  other 
letters  or  mall  to  the  sender  appropriately 
marked  as  being  In  response  to  mall  In  viola- 
tion of  section  3109  of  this  title,  after  the 


defendant,  or  his  representative,  has  been 
notified  and  given  reasonable  opportunity  to 
examine  such  letters  or  mail  and  to  obtain 
delivery  of  mail  which  Is  clearly  not  con- 
nected with  activity  alleged  to  be  In  violation 
of  section  3109  of  this  title. 

'•  •(b)  The  statement  that  remittances  may 
be  made  to  a  person  named  In  a  sexually 
oriented  advertisement  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  such  named  person  Is  the  prin- 
cipal, agent,  or  representative  of  the  mailer 
for  the  receipt  of  remittances  on  his  behalf. 
The  court  is  not  precluded  from  ascertaining 
the  existence  of  the  agency  on  the  basis  of 
any  other  evidence. 

'•'(c)  In  preparation  for,  or  during  the 
pendency  of,  a  civil  action  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  upon  application  therefor  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  upon  a  showing 
of  probable  cause  to  believe  the  statute  Is 
being  violated,  may  enter  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  or  preliminary  injunction 
containing  such  terms  as  the  court  deems 
lust.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  provi- 
sions enjoining  the  defendant  from  mailing 
any  sexually  oriented  advertisement  to  any 
person  or  class  of  persons,  directing  any 
postmaster  to  refuse  to  accept  such  defend- 
ant's sexually  oriented  advertisements  for 
mailing,  and  directing  the  detention  of  the 
defendant's  incoming  mall  by  any  postmas- 
ter pending  the  conclusion  of  the  judicial 
proceedings.  Any  action  taken  by  a  court 
under  this  subsection  does  not  affect  or  de- 
termine any  fact  at  Issue  In  any  other  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section. 

'•'(d)  A  civil  action  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  in  the  judicial  district  In 
which  the  defendant  resides,  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  or  In  any  Judicial 
district  In  which  any  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertisement mailed  In  violation  of  section 
3109  has  been  delivered  by  mall  according  to 
the  direction  thereon. 

"  '(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  In  section 
3109  shall  be  construed  as  amending,  pre- 
empting, limiting,  modifying,  or  otherwise 
in  any  way  affecting  section  1461  or  1463 
of  title  18  or  section  3106,  3107.  or  3108  of 
this  title.' 

••(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  31 
of  such  title  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  items : 
•  '3109.  Mailing  of  sexually  oriented  adver- 

tlssments. 
"'3110.  Judicial  enforcement.' 

••(d)(1)   Chapter   93    of    title    18.   United 
States  Code,  relating  to  offenses  against  the 
postal  serrtce,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"  '1 1735.   Sexually  oriented  advertisements 
•"(a)   Whoever — 

•"(1)  willfully  uses  the  mails  for  the  mail- 
ing. ctuTlage  In  the  malls,  or  delivery  of  any 
sexually  oriented  advertisement  In  violation 
of  section  3109  of  title  39.  or  willfuUy  violates 
any  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
Issued  under  such  section;  or 

"'(2)  sells,  leases,  rents,  lends,  exchanges, 
or  licensee  the  use  of.  or  except  for  the  pur- 
pose expressly  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  39,  uses  a  mailing  list  maintained  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion; 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
for  the  first  offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  'mprtsoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both,  for  any  second  or 
subsequent  offense. 

"•(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "sexually  oriented  advertisement"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  given  it  In  section 
3109(d)  of  title  39. 
"  "S  1736.  Restrictive  use  of  lnform*tion 

"  '(a)  No  Information  or  evidence  obtained 
by  reason  of  compliance  by  a  natural  person 
with  any  provision  of  section  3109  of  title  39. 
or  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  shall,  ex- 
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not  more 

I  first  offense, 
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cept  aa  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  be  used,  directly  or  I  Qdlrectly.  aa 
evidence  against  that  person  l;i  a  criminal 
proceeding. 

■•  '(b)  The  fact  of  the  perfortiance  of  any 
act  by  an  individual  In  oompllaiice  with  any 
provisions  of  section  3109  of  UUp  39,  or  regu- 
lations Issued  thereunder,  sl^all  not  be 
deemed  the  admission  of  any  f$ct,  or  other- 
wise be  used,  directly  or  Indirectly,  as  evi- 
dence against  that  person  1e  a  criminal 
proceeding,  except  as  provided  n  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section. 

•••(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  not  preclude  the  uae  of  any  such 
Information  or  evidence  In  a  p^rjsecutlon  or 
other  action  under  any  appUcaible  provision 
of  law  with  respect  to  the  fumlf hlng  of  false 
Information. 

•'  '5  1737  Manufacturer    of    sexually    related 
mall  matter 

•••(a)   Whoever  shall  print 
manufacture  any  sexually  rela 
ter.  Intending  or  knowing  tha 
will  be  deposited  for  mailing 
mall  In  violation  of  section  31 
Utle  39,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  regulation  of  the  Board 
issued  under  such  section,  sha 
more  than  95.000  or  imprlsc 
than  five  years,  or  both,  for  th 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
for  any  second  or  subsequent  o 

■••<b)    As  used   In  this  sectl 
"sexually  related  mall  matter 
matter  which  Is  within  the  scdpe  of  section 
3108(a)  or  3109(d)  of  title  39,  pnlted  States 
Code. 

"(2)  The  table  of  contents  oflchapier  83  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  addliig  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Ite 
••  •1735.  Sexually  oriented  adve^sements. 
"  •1736.  Restrictive  use  of  Infohnation. 
"  '1737.  Manufacturer     of     sefually-related 
mall  matter." 

"(e)  If  any  provision  of  t 
the  application  thereof  to  any 
cumstance,  Is  held  Invalid,  thi 
this  secUon  and  the  appUcaOo 
vision  to  other  persons  and  sin 
or  to  other  circumstances  sh^U  not  be  af 
lectedthefcby 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
month  which  begins  after  the  pate  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

POSTAL    WOaKXXS    DtSEZYM   PKAISS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Preiident,  as  we 
debate  the  postal  reform  pill,  much  of 
oiir  discussion  centers  on  pdlicy  matters, 
fiscal  considerations  and  lafge-scale  op- 
erations. We  must  not  losq  sight,  how- 
ever, of  the  average  poe 
importance. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  t 
of  dedicated  postal  worke 
country.  I  am  sure  that  t„ 
here  today  share  my  belief  ^hat  we  must 
keep  these  workers'  welfare  in  mind  as 
we  review  the  postal  refoiin  measures. 

We  all  realize  that  the  bostal  strike 
caused  great  damage  acrois  the  coun- 
try, but  a  positive  reaction  followed  in 
the  form  of  public  recognition  of  the  low 
wages  paid  to  all  postal  wbrkers.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  Americans  bad  been  un- 
aware of  the  low  pay  and  slow  promo- 
tion schedules  that  occur  ki  our  postal 
service. 

I  think  it  appropriate  tliat  we  pause 
In  our  deliberation  to  notel  that  we  are 
served  by  legions  of  hard-wbrking  postal 
employees,  and  that  we  always  should 
keep  their  welfare  in  our  toiinds  as  we 
vote  on  theae  issues  of  ptetal  reform. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  esteemed  members  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
and  its  distinguished  chairman,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGkeK 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  will  hopefully 
allow  for  increased  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  our  mail  delivery  system.  Yet  it 
retains  the  primary  goal  and  purposes  of 
any  postal  system — a  public  service  to  the 
citizens  and  taxpayers  of  our  Nation. 

This  bill  has  considerable  merit.  It  will 
provide  for  greater  continuity  of  man- 
agement: an  authority  to  acquire  greatly 
needed  new  capital:  A  meaningful  form 
of  collective  bargaining  for  the  postal 
employees:  and  an  independent  rate- 
making  commission. 

This  latter  "reform"  does  pose  a  threat, 
a  possible  threat  in  my  mind,  to  that 
paramount  reason  we  have  a  postal  serv- 
ice, service  to  the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 
Our  eminent  majority  leader  has  in- 
troduced an  Eimendment — which  I  am 
happy  to  support — that  will  provide  for 
an  equalization  of  the  burden  of  the  costs 
of  education,  personal  and  public,  by 
providing  for  a  uniform  national  rate  for 
educational  materials. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  in  the  Senate  must  do  more  if  we  are 
to  preserve — for  all  citizens  everywhere — 
equality  of  access  to  the  printed  word  and 
to  educational  materials. 

The  committee  report  has  recom- 
mended that  the  new  postal  rate  com- 
mission give  consideration  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  special  fourth-class  rate 
grtuited  books  and  educational  materials. 
Mere  "consideration"  is  not  enough.  We 
must  insure  that  the  special  rate  for 
books  and  educational  materials  Is  con- 
tinued— or  the  ramifications  for  educa- 
tional Institutions  paid  for  the  individual 
citizen  wishing  to  avail  himself  of  books 
and  educational  materials — could  be 
disastrous. 

Under  the  present  law  and  rate  struc- 
ture a  book  weighing  1  or  2  poimds  can 
be  shipped  from  New  York  City  to  any- 
where along  the  Pacific  coast  for  18  cents. 
With  the  elimination  of  the  special  rate 
the  cost  of  shipping  that  book  would  soar 
to  $1.05 — an  increase  of  600  percent. 

In  these  times  of  increasing  infla- 
tion— shrinking  reso'orces — and  ever  in- 
creasing demands  upon  our  educational 
institutions — it  seems  particularly  inop- 
portune and  unwise  that  we  saddle  those 
institutions  with  an  increased  financial 
burden. 

The  costs  this  burden  would  Impose 
upon  individual  citizens  who  wish  to 
improve  their  personal  life  with  a  new 
book  or  a  film  or  educational  materials 
is  beyond  calculation. 

The  costs  such  action  would  impose 
upon  those  States  in  the  western  part  of 
our  Nation  is  partially  available. 

The  eliminaMon  of  this  special  rate 
would  cost  the  University  of  Washington 
at  least  $66,000  the  very  first  year. 

The  University  of  Washington  Is  the 
largest  university  in  the  Northwest  serv- 
ing over  33,000  students.  Their  library 
is  the  largest  west  of  Chicago  and  north 
of  San  Francisco.  This  library  is  truly 
a  regional  resource  serving  37  other  col- 
leges— public  and  private — in  Washing- 


ton State.  Along  with  community  li- 
braries in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

This  great  hbrary  might  have  to  cur- 
tail severely  many  of  the  services  it  now 
performs  if  the  educational  postage  rate 
were  eliminated. 

The  University  of  Washington  cur- 
rently pays  over  $7,500  in  postal  fees  for 
the  purchase  of  new  books  yearly. 

The  elimination  of  the  special  rate 
would  raise  that  cost  to  $73,500— an  in- 
crease of  almost  1,000  percent. 

The  University  of  Washington  cur- 
rently pays  over  $550  a  year  in  postage 
on  inter-library  loans — that  expense 
would  skyrocket  about  10  times  to  some 
$5,000  per  year. 

In  every  State,  this  special  rate  for 
books  and  educational  materials  has 
been  most  beneficial.  But  in  the  West 
we  are  really  under  the  economic  gun 
when  it  comes  to  the  purchase  of  books 
In  quantity  by  our  libraries,  schools,  and 
colleges — let  alone  the  average  citizen. 
By  the  large  the  book  publishers  of 
America  are  located  here  on  the  east 
coast.  Therefore,  the  shipping  costs  are 
a  significant  factor,  and  the  special  uni- 
form rate  has  benefited  the  West — and 
any  State  distant  from  those  publishers. 
Last  year  our  Washington  State  li- 
brary purchased  some  35,000  pounds  of 
books.  They  paid  the  postage  of  over 
$8,500.  Were  it  not  for  the  special  rate 
those  postal  charges  would  have  been 
over  $59,000 — an  increase  of  over  700 
percent — an  increase  of  over  $50,000. 

The  end  result  would  have  been  fewer 
purchases  by  several  thousand  titles  and 
fewer  books  being  made  available  to 
the  patrons  of  this  library  and  all  the 
libraries  that  it  serves. 

Our  Washington  State  library  is  not 
really  "large"  in  number  of  volumes — 
but  It  is  very  active  in  services  to  all  the 
public  libraries  in  my  State  and  in  pro- 
moting the  types  of  interlibrary  cooper- 
ation that  results  in  making  books  any- 
where accessible  to  all  our  citizens  re- 
gardless of  where  they  reside. 

Without  the  special  rate  I  know  they 
would  remain  as  active  as  possible — but 
this  preference  the  Congress  has  allowed 
in  the  past  has  helped  them  achieve  the 
results  that  we  have  all  encouraged  and 
sought  in  our  own  States  and  for  our 
fellow  citizens. 

Allow  me  to  cite  a  few  ramifications  of 
what  is  Involved  here. 

Last  night — when  the  Senate  took 
final  action  on  the  Office  of  Education 
appropriations — we  endorsed  several  im- 
portant programs  in  the  library  field. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  Important — 
in  relation  to  making  library  resources 
available  to  a  greater  proportion  of  citi- 
zens— are  those  which  promote  inter- 
library  cooperation. 

We  Included  some  $5.7  million  for 
Interlibrary  cooperation.  In  my  own 
State — which  is  perhaps  typical — we 
have  been  progressing  very  well  toward 
the  type  of  interlibrary  cooperation  we 
hope  to  achieve  nationally. 

Books  and  other  library  materials  are 
being  shared,  so  that  any  local  library 
has  ready  access  to  the  total  library  re- 
sources of  the  entire  State — to  the  col- 
lections of  all  our  colleges  and  unlver- 
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sities,  the  larger  cities  and  our  State 
library. 

The  State  library  In  Olympia  coordi- 
nates an  extensive  program  of  inter- 
library  exchange  of  educational  films. 
At  the  present  time  the  postage  for 
mailing  these  films  is  running  $120 
per  month.  Without  the  special  rate 
that  cost  would  skyrocket  to  $1,600  per 
month. 

Obviously  the  film  exchange  program 
would  be  greatly  curtailed  if  not  elim- 
inated were  It  not  for  the  special  rate. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Washington 
State — in  an  area  larger  than  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  but  sparse  in  popula- 
tion—there is  a  regional  library — the 
North  West  Regional  Library  in 
Wenatchee. 

They  have  an  excellent  bookmobile 
program — and  although  it  brings  library 
services  to  countless  small  schools  and 
rural  areas,  they  recognized  an  unmet 
need  even  bookmobiles  could  not  fill — 
books  for  shut-ins,  the  crippled  and  often 
physically  handicapped. 

So  they  established  a  "books  at  home" 
program,  for  the  bedridden  or  the  shut- 
ins  living  at  home  and  often  in  remote 
rural  areas. 

They  mimeograph  a  little  catalog  and 
mail  it — along  with  an  order  card — to 
the  bedridden  and  shut-Ins.  The  mail 
order  card  is  returned  and  the  regional 
library  then  malls  out  the  books  re- 
quested. 

Right  now  the  average  cost  of  those 
mailings  to  the  library  is  60  cents — for 
the  reader  it  is  the  same  when  they 
return  the  books. 

Without  the  special  rate  the  costs 
would  skyrocket  to  $3.15  an  increase  of 
$2.55  for  the  library  and  for  the  reader. 

The  taxpayers  of  north  central  Wash- 
ington gladly  support  this  service  of  their 
regional  library — but  that  service  would 
be  curtailed  or  eliminated  without  this 
special  rate. 

And  we  know  that  the  citizen  readers 
involved  could  iU  afford  an  increase  In 
the  costs  they  share  In  this  program. 

Let  me  cite  one  last  example — which 
should  be  very  close  to  home  to  every 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

During  the  session  of  the  Washington 
State  Legislature  our  State  library  has  a 
special  service  that  helps  keep  citizens  in 
our  State  apprised  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  State  capitol. 

On  a  daily  basis  the  State  library  mails 
to  some  150  local  libraries  throughout  the 
State  copies  of  all  bills  introduced — re- 
sumes of  activity  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
and  senate  and  legislative  committee  ac- 
tions. Any  citizen  can  then  avail  himself 
of  this  information  that  is  available  in 
those  150  libraries. 

During  the  last  session  of  our  legisla- 
ture, those  mailings  cost  the  State  library 
some  $540  in  postage. 

Without  the  special  rate  that  cost 
would  have  skyrocketed  to  $5,400 — an  in- 
crease of  1,000  peixent. 

This  is  Just  another  example  of  what 
this  special  rate  for  books  and  educa- 
tional materials  means  to  all  our  citizens. 

Even  with  this  special  rate  the  postage 
costs  are  significant,  but  without  that 


rate  the  postage  rates  in  many  Instances 
would  be  prohibitive. 

Now  we  all  know,  and  recognize,  that 
this  is  a  subsidy,  the  actual  costs  of 
carrying  these  books  and  educational 
materials  between  libraries,  from  the 
publishers  to  the  libraries,  from  the  li- 
braries to  their  patrons — the  cost  to  the 
Postal  Service  certainly  is  not  met  by 
the  rates  charged. 

I  would  be  willing  to  say  these  mate- 
rials come  far  closer  to  paying  their  way 
than  much  of  the  junk  mail  that  we  find 
in  our  offices  and  at  our  homes  every 
day. 

The  only  alternative  to  keeping  this 
special  rate  for  books  and  educational 
materials  is  incresised  taxes  that  support 
most  of  these  libraries  and  schools— or 
increased  appropriations  under  our  aid 
to  libraries — or  curtailment  of  the  serv- 
ices of  libraries. 

As  this  bill  stands,  it  merely  urges  the 
commission  to  retain  the  special  rate  for 
books. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ate can  afford  to  run  such  a  risk. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  depend  upon  the 
good  intentions  or  good  will  of  any  rate- 
making  commission  or  any  future  man- 
agement of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  be 
so  charitable. 

I  think  we  should  insure  the  ready  ac- 
cess through  this  special  rate  for  books 
and  educational  materials,  to  all  li- 
braries, educational  institutions,  and  all 
of  our  citizens  who  are  depending  upon 
these  services. 

We  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  beneflts 
such  rate  has  made  possible  to  chance 
or  the  caprice  of  others. 

ALTXaNATITK     NO.     1  :     SCFPOBT     OF     MANSrlBLD 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment would  insure  that  there  t)e  a  uni- 
form rate  on  books  and  educational  ma- 
terials, regardless  of  distances  involved. 

This  is  certainly  preferable  to  what 
has  been  proposed  and  that  these  items 
pay  the  same  as  other  goods  that  fall 
within  fourth -class  mail. 

This  amendment  will  assist  libraries  in 
every  State  that  participate  in  coopera- 
tive exchange  of  books  and  films  and 
educational  materials. 

This  amendment  will  greatly  assist 
those  libraries  that  are  far  distant  from 
the  book  publishers  and  those  who  pro- 
duce these  educational  materials. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana  in  urg- 
ing adoption  of  this  amendment. 


git  and  Halda  Indiana  of  Alaska  by  a  judg- 
ment entered  by  the  Court  of  Claims  against 
the  United  States. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announceid  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Actiifi;  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

8. 4012.  An  act  to  extend  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended,  and  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  as  amended,  for  a  period  of  60  days; 
and 

HJt.  12858.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  certain  funds  awarded  to  the  Tlln- 


THE  POSTAL  REORGANIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3842)  to  improve  and  mod- 
ernize the  postal  service,  to  reorganize 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    748 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendments  No.  748. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
smiendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
Eunendments  No.  748. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  reading  of  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendments  No.  748  are  as  follows: 

I  I  PAT    XNCHEASK 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  shaU  Increase  the 
rates  of  compensation  (as  such  rates  were 
Increased  under  the  Federal  Employees  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1970)  Included  In  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  and  the  Rural  Carrier 
Schedule  contained  In  sections  3542(a)  and 
3543(a).  respectively,  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  by  amounts  equal  to,  as  nearly 
as  may  be  practicable  and  with  regard  to 
maintaining  equal  increments  with  any  level 
of  any  such  schedule,  8  per  centum  of  such 
rates. 

(b)  Rates  of  compensation  of  officers  and 
employees  paid  under  the  schedules  referred 
to  m  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
increased  intlally  under  conversion  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  or  If  the  "Presi- 
dent so  designates,  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 

(c)  The  Increases  made  by  the  President 
under  this  section  shall  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  and  shall  be  printed  (1)  In  the 
Statutes  at  Large  in  the  same  volimie  as 
public  laws,  (2)  the  Federal  Register,  and 
(3)  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

(d)  An  Increase  In  a  rate  of  compensation 
which  becomes  effective  under  this  section 
Is  not  an  equivalent  Increase  In  pay  within 
the  meaning  of  section  3562  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  Impair 
any  authority  pursuant  to  which  rates  ot 
compensation  may  be  fixed  by  administrative 
action. 

(f )  The  rate  of  compensation  of  an  oflloer 
or  employee  which  is  increased  under  this 
section  shaU  be  Increased  as  of  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  for  that  officer  or 
employee  which  commences  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

POSTAL  RATI  INCBEASX 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4263  of  ttUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  aimended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "6"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "7";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "6"  In  subsections  (e) 
and  (d)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "6". 

(b)  Section  4303  of  such  Utle  Is  amende<l — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "10"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "11": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "8"  In  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "9";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  fd)  (1)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•'(d)  (1)  The  rates  of  postage  on  air  parcel 
post  are  based  on  the  eight  zones  described 
in  section  4553,  or  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  4658,  of  this  title  In  accordance  with 
the  following  tables: 
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Nol  over  1  ;iOund 

Over  1  pound  but  not  over  U-.  pounds... 
Over  U-  pounds  but  not  over  2  pounds.. 
Over  2  pounds  but  not  over  2H  pounds.. 
Over  2!'.  pounds  but  not  over  3  pounds.. 
Over  3  pounds  but  not  over  3'^  pounds.. 
Over  3'  ■  pounds  But  not  over  4  pounds  . 
Over  4  pounds  but  not  over  4!  j  pounds. 
Over  4' 2  pounds  but  not  over  5  pounds 


For  each  pound  or  fraction  of  a 
excess  of   five  pounds  In  weight, 
tional  postage  Is  as  follows: 
"Zotiea 


Local  and  zones  1,  2,  and  3 

Zone  4 

Zone  5 

Zone  6 

Zone  7 

Zone  8  - 


pound  In 
Lhe  addi- 


Rate 
$0.54 
.58 
.65 
.75 
.84 
.93.' 


trended — 
)  and  In- 


(b). 
admitted 
for  de- 
they  are 


{C)  Section  4358  of  such  title  is 
( 1  >   by  striking  out  subsection  ( 

sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  followlc  g 
•'(a)   Except  as  provided  in  subs(  ctlon 

the  rate  of  postage  on  publication; 

as  second-class  mall  when  address  i 

livery  within  the  county  In  which 

published  and  entered  is  as  followi 
"[In  cents] 

Rate  per  pound  — 

Minimum  charge  per  piece.. - 

(2)   by  strlWng  out  subsection  dd)  (1)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

■■(d)(1)   Except  as  provided  in 
(3),   the   rates  of   postage   on   - 
mailed  in  accordance  with  sectldn 
of  this  title,  of  qualified  nonprofll 
tions,  are  as  follows: 

"|ln  cents) 


"During  '■During 

uiendar  calendar 

year  year 

1970  1971 


"Durl  ig 


Rat*  per  pound: 
Advertising  portion: 

Zones  I  and  2.  4.0 

Zones 4.7 

Zone4 6.1 

Zones 7.5 

Zones 8.05 

Zooe7 8.05 

Zones 3.05 

NonadvertiSing 

portion 2.45 

Minimum  clurge 

per  piece .23 


4.7 
5.6 
7.5 
9.3 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 

2.45 

.23 


5 
6 
8 

11 
12 
1 
12 


"4j  y 


(3)  by  striking  out  "4.2"  In 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

(4)  by  striking  out  of 
0.6  cent  per  piece  when  mailed 
calendar  year  1968,  0.7  cent  per 
maUed  during  the  calendar  yeai 
0.8  cent  per  piece  when  mailed 
and    Inserting   In   lieu    thereof 
piece". 

(d)     Section    4359(b)     of 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
section   and   section  4358   of  th 
rates  of  postage  on  publlcatlonj  i 
accordance  with  subsection   (a) 

lows: 

"[Incfnts] 

Rate  per  pound : 
Advertising  portion: 

Zones  1  and  2 

Zone  3 

Zone  4 

Zone  5 
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"ZOMS 


Local  1. 
2  and  3 


-^^ 


to.  93 
1.14 
1.35 
1.63 
1.91 
2.19 
2.47 
2.75 
3.03 


JO.  93 
1.19 
1.44 
1.73 
2.02 
2.31 
2.60 
2.89 
3.19 


to.  93 

JO.  93 

1.25 

1.33 

1.56 

1.72 

1.89 

2.09 

2.22 

2.46 

2.54 

2.84 

2.87 

3.21 

3.20 

3.58 

3.52 

3.96 

$0.93 
1.38 
1.81 
2.23 
2.65 
3.07 
3.49 
3.91 
4.33 


to.  93 
1.45 
1.96 
2.43 
2.89 
3.36 
3.83 
4.29 
4.76" 


paragraph 
plibllcatlons 
4359(a) 
organiza- 


Zone  6 16.9 

Zone  7 18.9 

Zone  8-— —  *0 

NonadvertiSing  portion *°„ 

Minimum  charge  per  price 1-5." 

(c)  Section  4362  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "5"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "6'". 

(f)  Section  4422  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

••{  4422.  Rates  of  postage 

"The  rates  of  postage  on  controlled  cir- 
culation publications  found  by  the  Post- 
master General  to  meet  the  definition  con- 
tained In  section  4421  of  this  title  when 
mailed  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Postmaster  General  are  as  follows: 
"(In  cents] 

Rate  per  pound ^"^"^  „ 

Minimum  charge  per  piece. —     4.4." 

(g)  Section  4452(a)  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  postage  rates  of  third-class  mall 
are  as  follows : 

'■[In  cents) 


"During 

calendar 

calen|ar     year  1973 

ar  and 

\%n    ttiereatter 


445 
23 


5.95 

7.35 
10.15 
12.95 
14.0 
14.0 
14.0 

2.45 

.23"; 


sul  section 


(t) 
and 

subsection  (g)   "Is 

during  the 

piece  when 

1969,  and 

thereafter" 

Is   0.9    per 


6.1 

7.6 

10.3 

13.0 


"Type  of  mailing 


Rates    Unit 


(1)  Individual  piece 7.0 

2.0 


(2)  Bulk  mailings  under 
subsection  (e)  ol  tliis 
section,  of— 

(A)  Books  and  caU- 

logs  ot  24  pages 
or  more,  seeds, 
cuttings,  bulbs, 
roots,  scions, 
and  plants. 

(B)  Other  matter      ... 

(C)  Minimum  cJiarg* 

o( 


19.0 


Ist  2  ounces  or  fraction 

ttiereot. 
Each  additional  ounce  or 

traction  ttiereof. 


Each  pound  or  traction 
thereof. 


26.0 


Oo. 


4. 7    Per  piece. 


BU^    title    Is 

in  this 

title,  the 

mailed  in 

are  as  fol- 


In  Ueu  of  the  minimum  charge  per  piece 

specified  In  the  foregoing  table,  a  person  who 
malls  for  himself,  or  on  whose  behalf  there 
Is  a  mailing,  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  shall  pa>  a  minimum  charge  per 
piece  of  4.4  cents  on  the  first  260,000  pieces 
mailed  during  a  year.  For  such  purpose,  the 
number  of  pieces  mailed  during  a  year  shall 
be  the  aggregate  of  the  pieces  mailed  under 
item   (2)    (A).   (B).  and  (C)    of  the  above 

table.". 

(h)   The  amendments  made  by  this  section 

shall  be  effective  on  the  first  Sunday  occur- 
ring on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
increase  the  pay  of  poeUl  employees  and  to 
Increase  pobtal  rates." 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  addi- 
tional staff  members  who  have  worked 
on  this  matter  be  given  the  privilege  of 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  simple  amendment.  It  is  six 


pages  long.  It  would  replace  the  entire 
285  page  monstrosity. 

The  amendment  raises  the  pay  of  post- 
al employees  by  8  percent.  It  pays  for 
itself.  It  is  fiscally  responsible. 

It  also  raises  first-class  postal  rates 
from  6  to  7  cents,  an  increase  of  16% 
percent.  It  raises  the  airmail  rate  by  1 
cent.  It  raises  second  and  third-class 
mail  rates  16%  percent. 

Mr.  President,  that  16%  percent  would 
pay  for  the  past  postal  employee  raise  of 
6  percent  and  the  present  raise  of  8  per- 
cent. So  we  would  give  the  administra- 
tion a  162^1  percent  increase  in  revenues, 
and  it  would  be  fiscally  responsibile.  It 
would  meet  the  total  14-percent  salary 
increase. 

The  issue  is  plain  and  simple.  Are  we 
going  to  have  a  postal  service  for  the 
people?  Are  we  going  to  keep  this  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  service,  or 
are  we  going  to  turn  it  into  a  profit- 
motive  thing  that  will  subordinate  serv- 
ice to  profit? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  limited 
official  use  documents  in  the  Post  OCBce 
Department  showing  what  the  situation 
will  be  in  5  years.  These  documents 
show  that  the  service  concept  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  t)e  gone  In  5 
years'  time.  I  shall  put  those  documents 
in  the  Record.  I  think  Congress  should 
know  what  is  being  done  to  the  postal 
service. 

I  Intend  to  put  In  the  Record,  so  that 
all  the  people  can  see  what  Is  going 
on,  the  so-called  postal  service  review 
statements  which  bring  Into  focus  the 
basic,  fundamental  question  of  what 
a  government  should  be  In  a  democratic 
society. 

When  this  Government  was  formed, 
the  Continental  Congress  established 
two  services,  one  a  civilian  service,  which 
was  the  Post  Office,  and  a  military  serv- 
ice, to  fight  the  war.  They  were  two  in- 
dispensable functions  of  Government. 
One  was  a  communications  service  In 
a  democratic  society.  I  think  we  should 
give  that  service  in  the  postal  depart- 
ment and  that  we  should  not  operate  on 
a  profit  motive.  It  is  one  branch  of  the 
Government  that  serves  all  the  people  all 
the  time ;  under  the  previous  Postmasters 
It  served  the  people  6  days  a  week,  but 
now  only  5  days  a  week.  The  service  has 
been  declining. 

If  this  "book"  is  adopted,  it  will  be 
a  defeat  for  the  concept  of  performing  a 
service  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

That  is  why  we  have  a  simple  amend- 
ment six  pages  long.  It  will  give  the  de- 
sired Increase  of  8  percent,  and  will  pro- 
vide an  Increase  In  revenue  which  is 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for  it. 

Postal  improvements  are  needed.  We 
have  spent  so  much  money  on  other 
things,  we  have  not  put  enough  money 
into  the  Postal  Service.  As  chairman  of 
the  Post  Office  Subcommittee  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  the  past  2 
years.  I  have  told  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral I  would  vote  to  bring  to  this  floor 
every  penny  he  asked  for  to  run  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

I  have  not  only  done  that,  but  as  chair- 
man of  our  committee.  I  brought  out. 
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and  the  full  Appropriations  Committee 
gave  them  not  only  all  the  money  they 
asked  for  last  year,  but  we  put  in  an 
additional  $5  million,  so  that  they  could 
continue  afternoon  business  deliveries, 
which  the  Postmaster  General  had  ar- 
bitrarily swept  away. 

When  we  questioned  him  about  that, 
he  said,  "I  keep  them  going  where  they 
are  needed,  where  there  is  a  demand." 

I  asked,  "Where  in  the  business  dis- 
trict of  Washington,  Mr.  Postmaster 
General,  have  you  kept  the  afternoon 
mall  service  going?" 

His  answer  was  one  building,  the  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  That  was  the  only 
people  he  thought  it  was  important  to 
deliver  mail.  I  guess  that  helped  his 
image  in  the  press,  but  all  the  other  busi- 
ness buildings  in  Washington  were  ex- 
cluded from  afternoon  mail  service. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  document 
this  to  this  Nation  over  and  over.  But  It 
is  clear  that  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous decline  in  the  postal  service  in  the 
last  year  and  a  hall.  Now,  with  only  lim- 
ited time,  the  Senate  is  being  urged  to 
rush  this  bill  through  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  We  are  being  urged  to  act 
upon  a  bill  that  would  destroy  something 
as  basic  as  our  Post  Oflace  Department, 
which  was  set  up  by  the  Continental 
Congress  In  1774,  with  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin as  the  first  Postmaster  (General.  Mr. 
President,  if  Benjamin  Franklin  knew 
what  Blount  was  doing  now,  he  would 
turn  over  in  his  grave.  He  would  think 
that  George  III  was  back,  and  he  would 
jse  about  to  be  a  rebel  again. 

This  thing  is  called  reform.  That  Is  the 
way  the  truth  Is  kept  from  the  people. 
The  people  think  "reform"  is  a  good 
word,  that  It  indicates  an  improvement 
of  something.  But  Is  this  bill  a  reform? 
Is  this  book  a  reform?  No,  I  submit  this 
is  not  a  reform  measure,  Mr.  President, 
and  for  all  the  words  used  about  it,  If  this 
passes,  this  Congress  will  not  be  voting  a 
reform,  it  will  be  voting  a  regression,  and 
a  denial  to  the  i)eople  of  the  Govern- 
ment's most  basic  service. 

If  we  are  to  start  turning  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  profit  motive,  why  not  take  the 
Conmierce  Department  or  the  Transpor- 
tation Department,  something  big  busi- 
ness uses  most?  Why  pick  on  the  peo- 
ple? The  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  convert 
one  of  America's  oldest  public  service  or- 
ganizations, the  Post  Office  Department, 
into  a  business  dedicated  to  extracting 
from  the  public  the  maximum  amount  of 
profit  possible,  without  regard  to  what 
segments  of  our  society  will  suffer. 

I  am  sure  Senators  will  remember,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  when  it  was  proposed 
that  the  first-class  rate  be  fixed  at  10 
cents  on  a  letter.  Then  a  little  later, 
there  was  a  regression,  tind  the  Post- 
master General  said  no.  It  would  only  be 
8  cents  on  a  letter.  That  was  the  prel- 
ude of  things  to  come,  Mr.  President. 
We  have  here  their  printed  documents. 
They  were  not  secret.  An  abstract  of 
these  were  printed  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  for  May  6,  imder  the  head- 
ing, "Post  Office  Department  Quietly 
Curtails  Services,"  and  these  documents, 
telling  what  is  going  to  happen  in  5 
years,  when  the  Post  Office  is  made  a 
40-hour-week  service,  and  when  all  of 


the  services  we  have  come  to  consider  a 
part  of  the  postal  service  are  gone. 

I  questioned  the  Postmaster  General 
about  this  information  when  he  appear- 
ed before  our  committee.  He  was  indig- 
nant that  we  had  it.  I  did  not  have  it 
first:  the  press  had  it  first. 

In  this  "5-year  plan,"  he  tells  about 
how  they  are  going  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  postal  service.  He  Itemizes,  item 
by  item,  the  5-year  plan  for  the  postal 
service.  This  is  what  they  are  going  to 
do  to  the  people. 

As  laudable  an  objective  as  saving 
money  is,  Mr.  President,  it  loses  its  ap- 
petil  when  these  savings  primarily  are 
going  to  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
general  public,  and  then  secondarily 
from  the  postal  workers. 

By  this  5-year  plan,  as  we  discussed 
when  it  was  given  to  us  during  these 
hearings,  these  reductions  would  be  ac- 
complished in  nine  steps. 

First,  the  plan  calls  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  6-day  delivery  and  manned  win- 
dow service.  They  say  this  would  save  $5 
million  the  first  year,  and  $145  million  by 
1975.  They  step  it  up,  step  by  step,  year 
after  year.  The  postal  workers  will  suffer 
from  that  plan,  Mr.  President.  At  the  end 
of  5  years,  they  would  have  100,000  less 
postal  workers  in  this  country.  The  postal 
workers  will  suffer  greatly  under  this 
plan.  A  few  officials  now  in  office  might 
profit  by  It,  but  the  postal  workers  are  go- 
ing to  suffer  terrifically.  At  a  time  when 
our  imemployment  rate  has  passed  5  per- 
cent and  approaches  6  percent,  we  should 
not  start  cutting  back  on  this  basic  serv- 
ice to  the  people.  This  is  the  most  basic 
of  all  our  public  services. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  1 
have  remaining?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  10  minutes  of  his  time.  He 
has  20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Another  thing 
platmed  in  this  so-called  reform  bill,  cov- 
ered In  these  documents,  is  a  proposal 
which  will  have  tremendous  Impact  in  the 
business  districts  and  rural  and  star 
routes.  It  is  proposed  that  Saturday  col- 
lection will  be  deferred  to  Svmday,  and 
Saturday  parcel  deliveries  will  be  elim- 
inated completely. 

Processing  of  first-class  mall  would  be 
deferred  from  Saturday  to  Sunday. 

Window  service  on  Saturday  would  be 
eliminated. 

That  is  part  of  the  price  the  people 
must  pay. 

Second,  the  5-year  plan  calls  for  con- 
solidating of  mail  processing  centers. 
What  would  that  mesm?  Here  is  the  doc- 
ument. I  have  here  the  figures  on  the 
targeted  payroll  reductions.  For  fiscal 
year  1971,  just  1  year,  the  reduction  In 
Atlanta.  Ga..  will  be  $387,000. 

Other  reductions  are  as  follows: 
Boston,  $387,000:  Chicago,  $552,000; 
Cincinnati,  $442,000. 

These  figures  represent  postal  em- 
ployees out  of  work.  Some  of  the  officials 
have  been  lobbying  for  this,  to  throw 
their  own  members  out  of  jobs. 

The  list  continues,  Mr.  President: 
Dallas,  Tex.,  $331,000:  Denver.  $166,000: 
Memphis,  $166,000:  Minneapolis.  $231.- 
000:  New  York,  $773,000:  Philadelphia, 
$552,000:  St.  Louis.  $276,000:  San  Fran- 


cisco, $608,000;  Seattle,  $166,000;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  $331,000;  Wicliita,  Kans., 
$166,000.  These  are  the  figures  for  the 
first  year,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  plan  raises  another  problem:  It  ex- 
plains how  small  carrier  stations  will  be 
consolidated  into  primary  facilities 
when  mail  routes  are  motorized.  It  tells 
how  post  offices  will  be  closed  where  It 
is  economical,  and  this  is  a  part  of  what 
they  are  offering- 

The  third  step  of  this  plan  calls  for  the 
development  of  individual  and  group 
production  standards  that  will  result  in 
a  loss  of  $136  million  in  wages  to  the 
postal  workers. 

The  plan  goes  on  page  after  page,  Mr. 
President.  This  is  all  set  out  here  in  these 
nine  points. 

How  much  are  they  going  to  reduce 
postal  wages?  That  Is  the  bnmt  of  the 
plan.  Postal  wages  represent  service  to 
the  people.  People  in  the  postal  service 
are  hired  to  render  service  to  the  people, 
but  here  is  where  the  reductions  are  go- 
ing to  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  billion  dollar 
deficit  now.  The  plan  says  that  by  1975, 
there  will  be  a  zero  deficit.  Where  Is  that 
deficit  going  to  be  eliminated?  In  these 
nine  stratagems.  They  call  them  strat- 
agems: I  think  that  Is  an  appropriate 
word.  They  are  stratagems  against  the 
people  of  this  country,  if  we  consider  this 
service  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
something  to  which  the  people  sure  en- 
titled. This  robs  them  of  it. 

The  plan  calls  for  payroll  reductions  in 
area  mail  processing  centers.  Payrolls 
will  be  cut  $7  million  the  first  year;  and 
will  be  reduced  by  $80  million  by  1975. 

Thirty  minutes  will  not  allow  me  to 
read  all  the  things  they  are  going  to  do 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  I  wUl 
put  it  in  the  Record,  so  they  can  read  it 
tomorrow.  The  people  need  to  be  in- 
formed now,  because  at  the  end  of  5 
years  they  are  going  to  be  asking,  who 
voted  this  burden  on  their  backs. 

Fourth,  the  plan  calls  for  so-called  new 
techniques  for  carrier  office  work  which 
will  reduce  postal  payrolls  by  $189,- 
504,000  by  fiscal  year  1975.  This  is  a 
high  price  to  pay  for  so-called  "effi- 
ciency standards"  which  have  never  been 
explained  or  described  fully. 

Fifth,  mall  delivery  policies  will  he 
reduced  by:  Limiting  mail  delivery  to  a 
college,  university  or  trailer  court  to 
only  one  delivery  point  at  the  facility; 
and  only  making  one  attempt  to  deliver 
parcel  post. 

Not  only  will  these  proposed  practices 
seriously  inconvenience  countless  peo- 
ple, over  $9  million  in  c>06tal  wages  will 
be  lost. 

Sixth,  the  plan  contains  an  item  re- 
ferred to  as  "Basic  services  to  custom- 
ers." This  should  more  properly  l>e  en- 
titled "Disservice  to  customers."  Under 
this  proposal: 

The    small    fourth-class    post    office 
would  be  replaced  by  a  contract  office; 
The  numt)er  of  mail  collection  Ixixes 
would  be  reduced;  and 

Parcel  post  and  certified  mail  would 
no  l(mger  be  delivered  to  homes. 


cxvi- 
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These  inconveniences  would  cost  post- 
al workers  over  $36  million  in  wages  by 
fiscal  yearl975. 

Seventh,  the  seventh  step  Iti  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  for  dismaitling  the 
Post  Office  is  the  so-called  customer  co- 
operaUon  plan  which  in  effect  calls  for 
the   average   citizen   to  help 
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postal  Jobs  by  performing  such  tasks  as 
sorting  his  maU  and  coding  It  himself. 
If  our  people  participate  fully  m  this 
program  it  would  cost  postiJ  workers 
$172,000,000  in  wages. 

Eighth    this  plan  would  also  impose 
certain    "standard    levels    o     service" 


Which  would,  among  other  things,  elim- 
inate the  use  of  air  transportation  for 
first-class  mail  to  points  within  750  miles 
which  will,  in  the  words  of  an  arUcle 
which  appeared  In  the  May  21  1970.  edi- 
tion of  the  Arizona  DaUy  Star,  "result 
in  the  deterioration  of  qualily  of  nrst- 
class  mail  service  at  the  vet'  time  the 
VS.  postal  service  needs  improvement. 
This  will  cost  postal  workers  over  $34 
million  in  lost  wages.  ,   . 

Ninth    the  final  step  in  ih;  admmas- 
tration's    Post   Office    destruJtion    plan 
"calls  for  standardized  postal  facilities, 
thereby  eliminating  jobs  for  p)stal  work- 
ers   at   a   cost   of   $154,869   mUllon   in 

WSlECS- 

This  5-year  plan  has  been  kept  secret 
from  the  American  public  aid  the  ma- 
jority of  Congress  by  the  adxiiinistratlon 
for  good  reason.  Exposure  *f  it  at  an 
early  date  would  have  aroised  public 
opinion  to  the  point  where  ai  bill  of  this 
nature  would  never  have  rtached  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  vot 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Deliware.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  iield? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  hive  only  30 
minutes.  I  suggest  that  the  penator  get 
his  time  from  the  other  side, 

These  are  the  nine  points  that  add  up 
to  $1  billion.  This  Is  not  ju^t  taking  It 
out  of  the  Government  workjers  who  are 
about  to  lose  their  jobs.  It  Is  taking  It 
away  from  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  tha  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remirks  several 
Items  from  the  Post  Office  department 
with  respect  to  the  6-year|  plan  as  to 
what  they  will  do  to  the  postkl  service  In 

5  years.  J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  \ 

(See  exhibit  1.)  _     ^ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mii  President, 
after  these  nine  points,  the  final  step  Is 
called  the  plan  for  standardized  postal 
facilities.  That  also  ellmlna|tes  Jobs  for 
postal  workers  at  a  cost,  bj^  fiscal  1975. 
of  $154,869,000  In  wages.    -  \ 

This  5-year  plan  has  beefl  kept  secret 
from  the  American  public  4nd  the  ma- 
jority of  Congress  by  the  adiUnlstratlon, 
for  good  reason.  Exposure  j  of  It  at  an 
early  date  would  have  arbused  public 
opinion  to  a  point  where  a|  bill  of  this 
nature  would  never  have  Reached  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  on  that  commit- 
tee; I  am  the  senior  member.  I  feel  It  is 
my  duty  to  tell  the  people  i^hat  Is  about 
to  happen  to  them.  I  have  I  been  on  the 
Post  Office  Committee  lonaer  than  any 

other  Member  of  the  Senate.  We  have 

studied    bill    after   bill.   Tikis    one   was 


pitched  into  our  laps  and  voted  out  the 
same  night.  In  the  earlier  bUls  they 
had  written  In  guarantees.  The  first-class 
rate  was  to  go  up,  but  the  slick  maga- 
zines, second  and  third  class,  had  a  bill 
that  provided  that  their  rates  could  not 
be  raised  for  5  years. 

That  has  been  taken  out  of  this  ver- 
sion but  they  would  set  up  a  Board  of 
Governors  and  give  them  the  power.  Who 
has  been  advocating  this  so-called  re- 
form? The  big  magazines  that  were 
going  to  get  that  advantage.  Who  doubts 
that  that  Board  of  Governors  Is  going  to 
carry  out  what  we  saw  in  those  earlier 
biUs?  ^     ^ 

Before  we  vote  on  this  important  mat- 
ter I  think  It  Is  important  that  this  re- 
port be  made  public.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  document 
entitled.  "Five- Year  Planning  for  the 
New  Postal  Service"  be  printed  in  Its 
entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  May  6. 
1970.  edition  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  entitled,  "Post  Office  QuleUy  Cur- 
tails Some  Services."  by  David  Braaten 
and  Philip  Shandler.  be  printed  In  Its 
entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  reviewing  the 
administration's  so-called  5-year  plan, 
it  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  they  de- 
scribe their  9-8tep  program  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Post  Office  with  the  word 
"stratagem."  Webster's  Dictionary  de- 
fines the  word  "stratagem"  as  being  "a 
trick  In  war  for  deceiving  the  enemy; 
hence  in  general,  deception;  ruse."  A 
ruse — that  is  the  wording  they  have 
chosen  to  describe  this.  I  think  they  have 
certainly  used  the  correct  word,  because 
the  5-year  plan  Is  a  trick  to  take  this 
service  away  from  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people 
would  ever  adopt  this  plan  If  they  knew 
about  It  In  advance,  and  If  it  could  be 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

To  obtain  approval  of  S.  3842,  the  ad- 
ministration has  Ingeniously  coupled  its 
posUl  corporation  plan  with  the  postal 
pay  raise  proposal  and  are  forcing  mil- 
lions of  Americans  In  the  postal  service, 
who  are  terribly  underpaid  and  who  are 
badly  in  need  of  a  pay  raise,  to  swallow 
this  bitter  pill  to  get  the  pay  raise. 

My  substitute  would  give  the  pay  raise 
to  the  postal  workers  and  would  give  the 
administration  the  money  to  pay  for  It 
by  raising  all  first  class  letters  to  7  cents 
and  by  raising  second  and  third  class  by 
the  same  percentage,  16%  percent.  There 
is  a  little  hiatus.  I  only  put  the  airmaU 
to  a  1-cent  raise.  That  Is  not  16%  per- 
cent, but  only  about  IIV2  percent.  If  an 
11  Vi -cent  rate  stamp  could  be  struck 
easily,  it  would  be  more  compatible  with 
the  rest  of  the  raise,  and  I  would  accept 
that  amendment  In  this  substitute. 

For  this  resison  I  have  Introduced  this 
substitute,  so  that  the  postal  workers  can 
receive  their  deserved  pay  raise  and 
will  not  have  to  swallow  this  package. 
This  will  not  destroy  the  postal  serv- 
ice, and  It  will  pay  the  underpaid  work- 
ers on  the  comparability  they  deserve, 
the  comparability  that  was  promised  by 
Executive  order  and  was  written  into 


law,  which  has  long  been  denied  them. 
They  do  not  get  the  pay  they  deserve.  We 
know  the  terrible  trouble  it  has  cost  us. 
We  need  some  postal  Improvements 
in  this  country,  but  we  ought  to  study 
them  and  not  have  them  forced  upon  us 
In  order  to  avoid  a  strike  under  this 
hurry-up  plan,  which  we  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  study.  This  should  be 
studied  by  every  Member  of  the  Senate, 
with  an  opportunity  to  digest  it  and  de- 
cide for  himself  what  he  wants  for  postal 
service  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
do  justice  to  the  postal  workers,  and  it 
would  be  fiscally  responsible.  It  will  raise 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  raise  which 
we  have  given  them  In  the  earlier  6  per- 
cent raise,  and  an  additional,  well-de- 
served 8-percent  raise. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads  of  decision 
on  this  matter.  We  must  soon  decide 
whether  we  will  Improve  and  continue 
America's  oldest  Institution  or  turn  It 
over  to  people  who  wish  to  use  It  as  an 
instrimient  for  making  up  Government 
budget  deficiencies.  I  submit  that  we 
should  not  call  on  the  postal  service  to 
bear  the  cost  of  other  budget  deficiencies 
In  other  branches  of  government.  A  10- 
cent  rate  was  decided  to  do  that.  It  was 
stated  that  they  were  going  to  pay  off 
raises  for  the  general  service  employees 
as  weU  as  postal  employees  with  that 
proposed  increase. 

If  we  accept  this  postal  corporation 
concept  now,  we  wUl  have  put  in  motion 
a  dangerous  movement  that  might  lead 
to  the  dismantling  of  other  Government 
institutions,  such  as  the  National  Park 
Service.  Some  people  want  to  charge 
fees  enough  to  pay  for  the  service.  Shall 
we  also  dismantle  the  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Commerce,  or  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation? 

Some  nations  charge  for  the  weather 
service.  We  provide  that  without  charge. 
That  Is  a  service  of  our  Government. 
Mexico,  our  neighbor  to  the  south, 
charges  for  It.  We  should  not  set  In  mo- 
tion here  a  set  of  forces  to  turn  Govern- 
ment services  Into  profltmaklng  enter- 
prises. 

I  urge  Senators  to  study  this  5- 
year  plan  and  join  with  me  in  granting 
our  postal  workers  this  much-deserved 
pay  raise  and  at  the  same  time  defeat 
this  move  to  destroy  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment as  a  service  of  the  Government. 
ExHTBrr  1 


Fivi-Dat   Opcration— Fiscal  Ybab   1071 
The  plan  contemplates  the  phased  elimi- 
nation of  six  day  delivery  and  manned  win- 
dow service.  Lock  box  service,  special  delivery 
and  patron  self-service  will  be  continued. 

We  suggest  that  targeted  payroll  reductions 
be  accompllahed  by  actions  In  the  following 
areas: 

1.  Discontinue  one  business  delivery  (gen- 
erally Saturday)    whenever  possible. 

a.  Reduce  Saturday  collection  schedules  to 
Sunday. 

b.  Discontinue  parcel  deliveries  on  Satur- 
day. 

2.  Compress  mall  processing  tours  from 
3:00  PM  Saturday  to  3:00  PM  Sunday. 

3.  Provide  five  day  window  service  In  fi- 
nance stations. 

a.  Reduce  window  clerks  staffing  on  Satur- 
day as  much  as  possible. 

b.  Consider  window  service  on  Friday 
night. 
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Targeted  payroll  reduction  for  fiscal  year  1871 
[In  thousands] 

Atlanta  1387 

Boston . 387 

Chicago 562 

Cincinnati   442 

Dallas  .- 331 

Denver 166 

Memphis 166 

Minneapolis 221 

New  Tork 773 

Philadelphia 662 

St.  Louis 276 

San  Francisco 608 

Seattle  .-. 166 

Washington    118 

Northern  Virginia 213 

Wichita 166 


Total 5.524 

AREA    MAIL    PROCESSING FISCAL    TEAR    1971 

This  program  envisions  service  Improve- 
ment and  Increased  productivity  through  the 
consolidation  of  outgoing  mall  handling 
functions  into  area  mail  processing  plants. 

We  suggest  that  targeted  payroll  reduc- 
tions be  accomplished  by  actions  In  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

1.  Consolidation  of  mail  processing  of 
associate  offices  In  existing  space  at  sectional 
centers;  mechanize  to  the  extent  possible. 

a.  Complete  at  least  one  such  pj;aajam  at 
an  existing  sectional  center  as  ^oVn  on 
attachment. 

2.  Consolidation  of  mail  processing  of  as- 
sociate offices  at  sectional  centers  where  new 
space  Is  planned. 

a.  Complete  at  new  sectional  centers  as 
shown  on  attachment. 

3.  Consolidate  small  carrier  stations  Into 
primary  facility  when  letter  routes  are 
motorized.  Limit  number  of  routes  at  such 
consolidated  facility  to  about  70. 

4.  Consolidate  sectional  center  facilities  to 
provide  economies  of  scale. 

Targeted  payroll  reduction  (in  thousands)  — 
for  fiscal  year  1971 

Atlanta  $4&4 

Boston 494 

Chicago 706 

Cincinnati   666 

Dallas    424 

Denver ai2 

Memphis 212 

Minneapolis 383 

New  Yorlc 089 

Philadelphia    706 

St.  Louis 363 

San  Francisco 777 

Seattle    212 

Washlngtton 424 

Wichita 212 


Total   7.063 

MODlnCATIONS   TO    KAIL    DELIVE8T   POLICIES 
AND    PRACTICES FISCAL    TEAR    1971 

This  plan  envisions  the  review  and  re- 
vision of  current  policies  for  delivery  of  mall 
to  colleges  and  universities  and  the  number 
of  delivery  attempts  on  parcel  post. 

We  suggest  that  targeted  payroll  reduc- 
tions be  accomplished  by  actions  In  the 
following  areas : 

1.  Delivery  to  a  single  central  delivery  point 
at  universities,  colleges,  trailer  oourta,  etc. 
(new  service) 

2.  Provide  a  single  delivery  atten^t  on 
parcel  post. 

Targeted  payroll  reduction   (in  thousands) 
for  fiscal  year  1971 

Atlanta $95 

Boston    96 

Chicago 135 

Cincinnati  108 

Dallas   81 

Denver    41 

Memphis 41 

Minneapolis 64 


New  York $189 

Philadelphia   136 

St.    Louis 67 

San  Francisco 149 

Seattle    41 

Washington 81 

Wichita    .- - 41 


Seattle $334 

Washington 609 

Wichita S84 


Totals _  1,863 

BASIC    SERVICES    TO    CUSTOMERS FISCAL    TEAR 

1971 

The  plan  contemplates  new  and/or  Im- 
proved methods  of  providing  services  to  cus- 
tomers. 

We  suggest  that  targeted  payroll  reductions 
be  accomplished  by  actions  In  the  following 
areas: 

1.  Expand  the  use  of  self-service  equip- 
ment. 

a.  Additional  vending  units  at  postal 
locations. 

b.  Replace  window  service  at  selected  units 
with  self -service  equipment. 

2.  Replace  selected  poet  offices  or  stations 
with  contract  units. 

a.  To  Increase  service. 

b.  To  replace  finance  stations. 

3.  Establish  a  village  and  suburban  de- 
livery service  to  be  Instituted  In  all  com- 
munities eligible  for  city  delivery  for  the 
first  time,  (a)  by  cluster  box  concept,  (b) 
5-day  service,  (c)  6-day  collection  service, 
(d)    door   delivery   of   registered,    certified. 

numbered.  Insured  and  special  delivery  ar- 
ticles, (e)  parcel  pick-up  at  post  office. 

4.  Reduce  the  number  of  collection  points. 

5.  Philatelic  Services. 

Targeted  payroll  reduction   (tn  thoutanda) 
for  fiscal  year  1971 

Atlanta  $98 

Boston 98 

Chicago 141 

Cincinnati   113 

Dallaa    84 

Denver    ■^ 42 

Memphis "_ 42 

Minneapolis 66 

New  York 107 

Philadelphia    141 

St.  Louis . „._  70 

San  Francisco 165 

Seattle 42 

Washington .. . 84 

Wichita 42 


Total 1.405 

CUSTOMER  COOPERATION — FISCAL    TEAR   1B71 

This  plan  encompasses  actions  which  the 
customer  can  take  to  help  Improve  the  postal 
service. 

We  suggest  that  targeted  payroll  reductions 
be  accomplished  by  actions  In  the  following 
areas : 

1.  Expand  the  VIM  Program: 
a.  Single  drop  delivery: 

(1)  VIM  facilities; 

(2)  Apartments; 

(3)  Urban  renewal  housing. 

2.  Expand  the  mall  Early  Program. 

3.  Initiate  program  of  patron  preparation 
of  mall  pre-Borting. 

4.  Increase  ZIP  CODE  usage. 

6.  Initiate  cxistomer  cooperative  prepara- 
tion of  mall  (poaching  and  directs)  through 
the  loan  of  equipment. 

Targeted  payroll  reduction  for  fiscal  year 

1971 

[In  thousands] 

Atlanta  $780 

Boston -_._.„.__ 780 

Chicago 1, 116 

Cincinnati   . 892 

Dallas 669 

Denver 834 

Memphis 334 

Minneapolis 446 

New  York 1.661 

Philadelphia   1,116 

St.  Louis 658 

San  Francisco 1,326 


Total 11, 147 

FIVE  DAT  OPERATION 

This  plan  contemplates  the  phased  elimi- 
nation of  six  day  delivery  and  manned  win- 
dow service.  Lock  box  service,  special  de- 
livery and  patron  self-service  wlU  be  con- 
tinued. There  will  be  concurrent  savings  In 
avoiding  the  costs  of  hiring,  training  and 
uniforming  those  new  employees  who  would 
have  been  employed  to  cope  with  rising  mail 
volume.  Also,  there  will  be  concomitant  sav- 
ings In  motor  vehicle  costs. 

Payroll  reduction  (m  thousands),  fiscal 
year  1071,  $5,524;   fiscal  year  1075,  $145,530. 

AREA  MAIL  PROCXSSINC 

This  program  envisions  a  consolidation  of 
all  outgoing  mall  handling  functions  Into 
400  to  500  Area  Mall  Processing  Plants  In 
two  phases,  ( 1 )  from  associate  ofllces  Into  sec- 
tional center  facilities  and  (2)  the  consoli- 
dation of  sectional  center  facilities.  Service 
Improvement  and  Increased  productivity  will 
result  through  Improved  mall  handling 
methods  and  increased  mechanized  mall 
processing.  In  addition,  a  major  reduction  In 
costs  will  occur  In  the  facility  acquisition 
programs.  As  the  volume  In  mails  handled  at 
selected  fflces  Is  reduced,  the  need  for  addi- 
tional space  will  also  be  reduced. 

Payroll  Reduction  (In  thousands),  fiscal 
year  1971,  $7,063;  fiscal  year  1975,  $80,659. 

PRODUCTION    STANDARDS 

This  strategem  contemplates  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  Individual  and 
group  standards  of  production  for  distribu- 
tion and  delivery  employees  and  refinement 
of  existing  standards  for  maintenance  em- 
ployees. Production  standards  will  be  de- 
veloped which  will  assure  on  one  hand  a  fair 
return  to  management  for  Its  salary  dollar 
and  on  the  other  hand,  full  consideration  of 
employees'  capabilities,  physical  capacities, 
health  and  career  development. 

Payroll  Reduction  (In  thousands),  fiscal 
year  1971,  $ ;  fiscal  year  1076,  $136,268. 

NEW    TBCUNiQUXa    FOR     CARRTBt     OFFICE    WORK 

This  plan  contemplates  a  fresh  overall  view 
of  the  carrier  function,  especially  time  he 
spends  pr^>arlng  his  mail  for  delivery.  It 
anticipates  that  new  conc«pt8  of  delivery. 
Innovations  In  mechanized  prepMtratlon  and 
forwarding  of  mall  and  the  simplification  of 
carrier  equipment  will  enable  carriers  to  re- 
duce their  office  time. 

Payroll  Reduction  (In  thousands),  fiscal 
year  1071,  $ ;  fiscal  year  1076,  $180,604. 

MOOIFICATIOM  OF   MAIL   DELIVERT   POLICIES   AND 
PRACTICES 

This  program  provides  for  the  review,  an- 
alysis and  revision  of  current  policies  and 
practices  for  the  delivery  of  all  classes  of 
mall.  The  plan  la  directed  to  the  delivery  of 
mall  to  a  central  point  at  universities  and 
colleges.  Other  aspects  of  the  program  antici- 
pate the  reduction  in  the  number  ot  at~ 
tempts  to  deliver  parcel  post  and  the  charg- 
ing of  fees  for  holding  "vacation  maU." 

Payroll  Reduction  (in  thousands),  fiscal 
year  1071.  $1,363;  fiscal  year  1075.  $8,663. 

aASIC  SERVICE  IN  CUSTOMS 

This  stratagem  contemplates  new  and/or- 
Improved  methods  of  providing  services  to- 
customers.  The  plan  substitutes  the  most 
modem  postal  equipment  for  out-moded 
manned  window  units  by  placing  the  equip- 
ment at  strategic  locations  such  as  shopping 
centers  and  other  points  of  customer  con- 
centration. 

The  plan  also  calls  for  establishment  of 
cluster  boxes  In  suburban  areas  to  enable- 
carriers  to  make  more  effective  use  of  their 
route  time  and  to  provide  speedier  delivery 
of  mall  to  customers. 
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PayroU  Reduction   (In  thousands),  fiscal 
year  1971.  »1.403;  fiscal  year  1J75.  W6.163. 

CUSTOMER  COOPERATION 

This  stxatagem  encompasses  actions  which 
the  customer  can  take  to  help  Improve  the 
postal  service.  Its  principal  features  are:  (1) 
increased  VIM  instaUatlons  in  »aew  and  exist- 
ing buUdlngs.  (2)  improvements  of  mailing 
addreeses.  with  emphasis  on  the  Inclusion  of 
apartment  numbers.  (3)  the  lOC'c  ZIP  Cod- 
ing of  all  mall  of  aU  classes  an  1(4)  provision 
Of  incentives,  Including  poetaje  dlscountsjbo 
encourage  large  volume  mailers  to  precode 
and  presort  quanUty  mailings  and  to  deposit 
mailings  early  in  the  day. 

PayroU  Reduction  (In  thousands),  fiscal 
year  1971,  $11,147;  fiscal  year  1975,  $161,182. 

STANDAKD  LEVII.  OF  SI  KVICE 

This  Stratagem  Involves  the  establishment 
of  reasonably  achievable  staidards  of  per- 
formance of  services  to  the  postal  customer 
a*ared  to  a  7:00  PM  time  for  the  beginning 
.of  a  "poetal  day."  It  includeii;  (1)  develop- 
ment of  realistic  and  unUorni  delivery  serv- 
ice schedules  for  different  classes  of  mall,  (2) 
standards  for  window  servlcei  and  self-serv- 
ice postal  units.  (3)  assuranot  of  more  rapid 
complrtlon  of  claim  processlni;  and  (4)  faster 
and  more  adequate  response  to  customer 
complalnte.  etc. 

Payroll  Reduction  (in  thousands),  fiscal 
7ear  1971,  $1,375;  fiscal  year  1975.  $33,083. 

STANDARDIZATION     AND     SI^::  AUZATION     OF 
POSTAL   FACILITES 

Current  planning,  procurement  and  con- 
struction practices  do  not  reflect  advance- 
ments  in  aU  factors  which  affect  postal 
buildings  and  equipment.  lni:luding  Innova- 
tions in  mall  handling  equ^jment.  Accord- 


inBlv  we  contemplate  revlslotis  which  would:  jiscal  year  1975 
M>  keparate  customer  orlinted  functions 
from  mall  handling  operatidns  in  most  ma- 
jor facility  planning,  (2)  develop  new  fa- 
cilities to  handle  specific  pfloducts  and  (3) 
develop  and  design  faclUtits  for  optimum 
management  effectiveness  a^d  efficiency. 

PayroU  Reduction  (In  tl^usands),  fiscal 
year  W71.  $ :  fiscal  year  1975.  $154,869. 

WASHXKCTON    R«4lO*' 

Vtrj^nia.-Brtstol,     ParmjlUe.     Staunton. 

and  Roanoke.  I 

ifon/Iand.— Easton  and  Salisbury. 

West  Virrtnfa.— Blueflel4.  Buckhannon, 
Martlnsburg,  Parkersburg.  Petersburg,  Welch 
and  Wheeling. 


3.  ProducUon  Standards, 

4.  New  Techniques  for  Carrier  Office  Work, 
5!  Modification   to   Mall   DeUvery  PoUdea 

and  Practices, 

6.  Basic  Services  to  Customers, 

7.  Customer  Cooperation, 

8.  Standardization  &  Specialization  of 
Postal  Facilities. 

9.  Standard   Levels   of  Service. 

FIVE    DAT    OPERATION 

This  plan  contemplates  the  phased  eUmi- 
natlon  of  six  day  delivery  and  manned 
window  service. 

PoyroII  reductions 
[In  thousands] 

Fiscal  year  1971 $5,524 

Fiscal  year  1975.- 145.530 

A.  Five  day  deUvery  service:  1.  Implement 
first  in  business  areas  (generally  Saturday) .  a. 
Reduce  Saturday  collection  schedule*  to 
Sunday,  b.  Discontinue  parcel  deliveries  on 
Saturday.  2.  Rural  and  star  route  service. 

B.  Compress  mall  processing  tours  from 
3:00  p.m.  Saturday  to  3:00  p.m.  Sunday. 

C.  Five  day  window  service:  1.  Finance  sta- 
tions. 2.  Windows  at  1st  class  then  all  others: 
a.  Reduce  window  clerks  staffing  on  Satur- 
day, b.  Consider  Friday  night  service. 

AREA    MAIL    PmOCESSINO 

This  program  envisions  a  consolidation  of 
all  outgoing  manhandling  functions  Into 
400  to  500  area  maU  processing  plants  In 
two  phases,  (1)  from  associate  offices  Into 
sectional  center  faculties  and  (2)  the  con- 
solidation of  sectional  center  facilities. 
Payroll  reductions 
[In  thousands] 

Fiscal  year  1971 $7. 063 

80.659 


Exhibit  2 
ptvE  Year  PuannNO  r<iR  the  New 
Postal  Servii 
fox7r  basic 

program  plan,  revenue  plin.  support  plan 
and  transition  plan.  I 

coordination  of  the  prodram  plan  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Bureau!  of  Operations. 
How  wlU  we  develop  the  (program  plan? 
We  determine:  1.  Where  ^„»«- 2_>^«« 
we  want  to  go,  3.  How  we  wlU  get  there 
Where  are  we? 

I  All  figvires  In  bllUoni  of  dollars) 
Cost: 

1970   -- 

1975  — 

Income : 

1970 

1976   

Deficit: 

1970   

1975   - 

Where  do  we  want  to  gdfl  1975— O  Deficit, 

How  wlU  we  get  there? 

Economize    $1    billion    ^ 
Stratagems  can  produce  a  Savings  of  945  mil 
Uon  constant  doUars  by   1975 

THX  NIKE  STRa|aGBMS 

1.  Five  Day  Operations, 

2.  Area  MaU  Processing, 


Also    w«uld    Include    Incoming    mall    at 
selected  offices. 

A.  Consolidate  associate  offices  with  sec- 
tional center  facilities:  1.  Into  existing  space: 
2.  Into  planned  space.  3.  Into  not  yet  planned 
space.  4.  Consolidate  small  carrier  stations 
Into  primary  facilities. 

When  routes  are  motorized.  Limit  to  about 
70  routes. 

B.  Consolidate  sectional  center  faculties 
to  provide  economies  of  scale. 

STANDARDIZATION     AND    SPECIALIZATION    OF 
POSTAL    rACTLITIES 

This  plan  contemplates  advancements  In 
aU  factors  which  affect  postal  buildings  and 
equipment  including  Innovations  In  mall 
handling  equipment. 

Pajproll  reductions 
(In  thousands] 


Justified  for  overnight  delivery  of  1st  class 
mall. 

D.  New  standards  for  SSP's  and  window 
services.  1.  Reduce  clerical  hours. 

CT78TOMER     COOPERATION 

This  stratagem  encompasses  actions  which 
the  customer  can  take  to  help  Improve  the 
postal  service. 

Payroll  reductions 
[In  thousands] 

Fiscal  year  1971 --- $11. 1*"^ 

Fiscal  year  1975 181. 182 

A.  Expand  VIM  program:  1.  Single  drop 
deUvery.  a.  VIM  faculties,  apartments,  urban 
renewal  housing. 

B.  Extend  mall  early  program. 

C.  Patron  Preparation  of  Mall.  1.  Presort, 
precode.  2.  Equipment  loan. 

D.  Increase  ZIP  code  usage. 

BASIC    SERVICES    TO    CTISTOMERS 

This  stratagem  contemplates  new  and/or 
Improved  methods  of  providing  services  to 
customers. 

Payroll  reductions 

[In  thousands] 

Fiscal  year  1971 - $1,405 

Fiscal  year  1976 38. 183 

A.  Expand  use  of  SSPtTs:  1.  Add  vending 
units.  2.  Replace  window  service  with  SSPU. 
3.  New  mall  service  centers. 

B.  Replace  selected  locations  with  contract 
units. 

C.  Provide  convenient  philatelic  services. 

D.  Reduce  the  number  of  coUectlon 
points. 

E.  Establish  new  vUlage  and  suburban  de- 
Uvery service — 1.  Cluster  box  concept.  2.  Door 
deUvery  of  signature  articles.  3.  Parcel  post 
pick-up  at  post  offices. 

MODIFICATION    TO    MAIL    DELIVERY    POLICIES 
AND    PRACTICES 

This  program  provides  for  the  review,  anal- 
ysis, and  revision  of  current  pollclee  and 
practices  for  the  delivery  of  all  classes  of 
mall. 

PoyroH  reductions  [in  thousands] 

Fiscal  year  1971 $1,353 

Fiscal  year  1975 8,663 

A.  Single  deUvery  point  of  mail  for  uni- 
versities, oodleges,  trailer  courts,  etc. 

B.  One  delivery  attempt  on  parcel  post. 

NEW    TECHNIQUES    FOR    CARRIER    OFFICE    WORK 

This  plan  contemplates  a  fresh  overall 
view  of  the  carrier  function,  especially  the 
time  he  spends  preparing  his  maU  for  de- 
Uvery. 

Payroll  reductions  [in  thousaiuls] 


Fiscal  year  1971 - —      ^'^^  y^  l?!,^" 


fS^  1975::::::::::::::::::  im:ii9     Fiscal  year  1975 - --  •189.504 


8.1 
11.0 

6.7 
7.8 

1.4 

3.  a 


A.  Sepstfate  customer  contact  function 
from  maU  processing. 

B.  Design  facilities  for  specialization  of 
product. 

C.  Limit  size  of  post  office  with  respect  to 
maximum  mechanization  and  management 
effectiveness. 

STANDARD   LEVELS    OF   SEBVICX 

This  Stratagem  involves  the  establishment 
of  reasonably  achievable  standards  of  per- 
formance of  services  to  the  postal  customer 


A.  Carrier  delivery  dUtrlct  concept:  1.  Per- 
form carrier  sequencing  at  a  different  time. 
2.  Use  more  efficient  carrier  case.  3.  Sim- 
plify route  Inspections.  4.  Reduce  distribu- 
tion costs. 

B.  Machine  sequencing  carrier  mall:  1.  Re- 
duce carrier  and  clerk  cost. 

C.  Computer  system  for  marklng-up  mall : 
1.  Reduce  carrier  and  clerical  costs.  ^ 

PRODUCTION    STANDARDS 

This   Stratagem   contemplates   the   devel- 


ireared  to  a  7:00  pjn.  time  for  the  beglnnUig     opment    and    implemenatlon    of    Individual 

<»  .    .  "^  I ^..r,   .«^onHo<-rii!   nf   nrorflM^tlon   for  dls- 


of  a  postal  day. 

Payroll  reductions 
(In  thousands] 

Fiscal  year  1971. - •^•?I$ 

Fiscal  year  1976- 83,083 

A.  Establish  postal  processing  networks 
for  the  various  classes  of  mall  which  pro- 
vide for  lower  transportation  rates. 

B.  Discontinue  use  of  air  transportation 
for  Ist  class  mall  to  points  within  760  mUes. 

C.  Discontinue    use    of    air    taxis    where 


and  group  standards  of  production  for  dis- 
tribution and  delivery  employees  and  refine- 
ment of  existing  standards  for  maintenance 
employees. 

Payroll  reductions  [in  thousartda] 

Fiscal  year  1971 

Fiscal  year  1976 - $136,258 

A.  Clerical  standards  In  500  largest  offices. 

B.  Delivery  standards  on  city  and  niral 
routes. 

C.  Vehicle  operations  standards. 
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D.  Revise  equipment  requirements. 

E.  Incentive  pay — dty  carriers. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

May  6.  1970) 
Post  Office  Quietly  Curtails  Some  Services 

(By  David  Braaten  and  PhUlp  Shandler) 

The  Post  Office  Is  quietly  compressing  serv- 
ice and  work  schedules  In  what  It  calls  an 
effort  to  eliminate  waste. 

Working  documents  envision  elimination 
of  the  perennial  postal  deficit  In  five  years, 
by  cutting  weekend  work,  consolidating  and 
mechanizing  facilities,  and  seeking  more 
customer  help  In  zlp-codlng,  sorting  and  dis- 
tribution. 

In  Washington,  evening  maU  pickups  have 
been  eliminated,  vending  machines  have  re- 
placed Saturday  window  service  downtown, 
and  weekend  sorting  work  has  been  cur- 
tailed. 

MEMO  OUTLINES  PLAN 

Other  potential  reductions  are  outUned  In 
a  strongly  worded  memorandum  to  local 
postmasters  from  the  director  of  the  region 
that  Includes  Washington,  and  In  a  set  of 
papers  on  service  nationwide  over  the  next 
five  years. 

Frank  J.  Nunllst,  assistant  postmaster 
general  for  operations,  said  current  cuts  are 
being  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  regional 
directors,  after  careful  study  of  local  con- 
ditions. 

Only  services  for  which  demand  has 
dropped  as  a  result  of  changing  consumer 
patterns  are  being  reduced,  be  said.  The  gen- 
eral shift  to  a  five-day  work  week,  for  exam- 
ple, has  made  window  service  unnecessary  at 
postal  headquarters  at  12th  Street  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW,  he  said. 

Guidelines  for  reductions  In  the  District, 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  are 
contained  In  a  memo  from  regional  director 
Carl  Ulsaker  to  "all  city  delivery  offices." 

"Any  deviation  should  be  because  of  some 
exceptional  condition  which  you  should  ex- 
plain," he  wrote  local  postmasters.  The  memo 
says: 

1.  "All  morning  collection  service  should  be 
eliminated  except  that  made  by  the  letter 
carrier  while  serving  his  route  .  .  ." 

2.  Late  evening  collections  "should  be 
abolished  unless  significant  volume  wiU  be 
advanced  in  dispatch.  If  retained,  It  must 
be  confined  to  selected  high-volume  lx)xes 
In  business  districts,  shopping  centers  or 
along  arterial  highways  .  .   ." 

3.  "In  purely  residential  areas  a  5  p.m. 
coUectlon  Is  unnecessary  and  the  only  col- 
lection should  be  made  by  the  letter  carrier 
while  serving  his  route  .  .  .  This  coUectlon 
may  be  started  earlier  If  essential  In  order  to 
conserve  manpower  .  .  ." 

ONE   CITYWIDE   COLLECTION 

On  weekends  and  holidays,  "only  one  com- 
plete cltywlde  collection  Is  necessary,"  the 
memo  says. 

"Saturday  service  should  be  limited  to  col- 
lection by  letter  carrier  or  relay  carrier  In 
performance  of  their  regular  duties.  Addi- 
tional Saturday  service  to  busthess  districts 
may  be  provided  only  IT  warranted  by  local 
conditions." 

In  regard  to  window  service — stamp  sales, 
package  handling,  etc. — on  Saturdays,  the 
postmasters  are  advised  to  make  an  evalua- 
tion and  "take  appropriate  action  Immedl- 
'ately  to  consolidate  services  and  reduce  num- 
ber of  windows  required  or  compress  over-all 
weekly  window  service  hours." 

WEEKEND   ASSIGNMENTS 

The  memo  also  says  that  "assignment  of 
clerks  and  mailhandlers  on  weekends  must 
be  reduced  to  a  bare  minimum  to  provide 
adequate  service." 
Among  the  steps  called  for  are: 
1.  Eliminating  or  deferring  the  sorting  of 
Incoming  and  outgoing  "non-preferential" 
mall  between  6  p.m.  Friday  and  6  a.m.  Mon- 
day. 


2.  Deferring  from  Saturday  zUght  to  Sun- 
day the  processing  of  outgoing  first  class 
maU. 

3.  Reducing  the,  processing  of  incoming 
first  class  mail  lj|Ween  6  ajn.  Saturday  and 
midnight  Svmda^t  special  deUvery  and  box 
mall,  "and  maintaining  a  level  of  maU  com- 
patible with  clerical  assignments  on  Tour  1 
(early  morning)  Monday." 

The  memo  also  suggests  scrutiny  of  coffee 
breaks,  "visiting"  among  employes,  early  de- 
partures from  work  and  personal  telephone 
calls,  for  "potential  man-hour  savings." 

Officials  were  reluctant  to  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  moves  being  made  here  and  elsewhere 
to  eliminate  waste.  But  Nunllst  and  others 
made  these  general  observations: 

Morning  coUectlons  from  maUboxes  for- 
merly were  made  by  truck  drivers  who  re- 
layed deUvery  mall  to  postmen  on  foot.  Now, 
most  mailmen  have  their  own  vehicles  and 
can  collect  mall  themselves. 

Most  first-class  maU  now  Is  business  com- 
munications, so  fewer  coUectlons  are  neces- 
sary In  residential  areas. 

Business  has  shifted  to  a  five-day  week, 
and  downtown  services — like  window  service 
at  12th  and  Pennsylvania — are  scarcely 
needed  on  the  weekend. 

Less  mall  Is  moved  by  train  and  more  by 
plane,  so  deadlines  for  sorting  can  be  spaced 
further  apart. 

Many  people  have  switched  to  the  tele- 
phone for  the  kind  of  communications  they 
used  to  mall,  especially  on  weekends,  others 
said. 

REORGAmzATION    MOVE 

The  reductions  are  being  made  as  the 
Nixon  administration  presses  for  congres- 
sional approval  of  a  reorganization  of  the 
Post  Office  Into  a  corporatlon-Uke  executive 
agency,  and  for  new  maU  rates. 

Reorganization  giving  the  Post  Office  fi- 
nancing power  now  vested  In  Congress  could 
speed  the  mechanizations  and  facility-devel- 
opment envisioned  in  the  five-year  forecasts, 
developed  by  Nunllst  "s  Bureau  of  Operations. 

The  format  of  the  forecasts  consists 
of  nine  "stratagems"  aimed  at  wiping 
out  a  deficit  (estimated  at  $1.4  bUUon  this 
year)  that  would  otherwise  climb  to  $3J5  bil- 
lion by  1975. 

The  "strategems"  outUned  for  the  post- 
master general's  consideration,  and  the  esti- 
mated payroU  reductions  for  fiscal  1971  and 
1975,  Uiclude: 

Plve-Day  Operation.  (1971:  $5,524,000; 
1975:  $145,530,000)  "This  plan  contemplates 
the  phased  elimination  of  six-day  delivery 
and  manned  window  service." 

Lock  box  access,  special  deUvery  and  self- 
service  fCMsUltles  would  be  unaffected. 

NEW    METHODS 

Area  Mall  Processing.  (1971:  $7,063,000; 
1975:  $80,659,000).  This  program  woiUd  con- 
solidate all  outgolng-mall-handUng  func- 
tions Into  400  to  500  "area  maU  processing 
plants,"  with  "Improved  mail-handling  meth- 
ods and  Increased  mechanized  mall  process- 
ing." 

P»roductlon  Standards.  (1971:  No  estimate; 
1975:  $136,258,000).  This  Involves  the  "de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  Individual 
and  group  standards  for  distribution  and  de- 
Uvery employes,  and  refinement"  of  main- 
tenance employes'  standards. 

New  Techniques  for  Carrier  Office  Work. 
(1971:  No  estimate;  1975:  $189,504,000). 
"This  plan  contemplates  a  fresh  over-all  view 
of  the  carrier  function,  especially  time  he 
spends  preparing  his  mall  for  delivery."  In- 
creased mechanization  and  "new  concepts" 
of  deUvery  are  Involved,  to  reduce  office  time. 

Modification  to  MaU  DeUvery  PoUcles  and 
Practices.  (1971:  $1,353,000;  1975:  $8,663,- 
000).  This  calls  for  deUvery  of  mall  to  a 
"central  point"  at  universities  and  similar 
facilities,  reducing  to  one  the  attempts  to 
deliver  parcels,  and  charging  fees  for  holding 
vacation  mall. 

Basic  Services  to  Customers.  (1971:  $1,408,- 


000;  1975:  $36,163,000) .  Replacement  of  "out- 
moded" window  service  with  modem,  self- 
service  equipment  In  shopping  centers  Is 
envisioned,  plus  "cluster  boxes"  In  suburban 
areas,  and  replacement  of  "selected  post  of- 
fices or  stations  with  contract  units." 

Customer  Cooperation.  (1971:  $11,147,000; 
1975:  $161,182,000).  One  of  the  biggest  Items 
In  the  nine-point  savings  plan,  this  assumes 
Increased  participation  In  the  malUng  proc- 
ess by  customers,  such  as  100  percent  ZIP 
coding.  Inclusion  of  apartment  numbers  in 
addresses,  "single  drop  delivery"  at  apart- 
ment houses  and  iirban  renewal  housing,  and 
discounts  offered  as  Incentives  to  bulk  mail- 
ers for  pre-codlng  and  pre-sortlng  their  maU 
and  getting  It  out  early  in  the  day. 

Standard  Levels  of  Service.  (1971:  $1376,- 
000;  1975:  $33,083,000).  This  stratagem  In- 
volves what  the  planners  term  "reasonably 
achievable  standards  of  performance  of  serv- 
ices to  the  p>ostal  customer  geared  to  a  7  pjn. 
time  for  the  beginning  of  a  p)ostal  day." 

Standardization  and  SpeciaUzation  of 
Postal  FaciUtles.  (1971:  No  estimate;  1976: 
$154369,000).  This  concerns  procurement 
and  construction  practices  for  poet  offices 
and  eqiUpment.  "Customer-oriented"  func- 
tions, Uke  stamp  sales,  would  be  separate 
from  new  maU-handllng  faclUtles,  and  these 
facilities  would  handle  "specific  products," 
like  parcel  post. 

Mr.  WILliIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
Ume? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire, what  is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tower)  .  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
30  minutes  remaining  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  5. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  shall 
take  Just  1  minute  and  then  be  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  29 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  suggest  that 
the  committee  opposes  this  amendment, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  sal- 
vage the  substance  of  the  labor-manage- 
ment negotiations  and  leaves  out  the  rest 
of  the  postal  reorganization  that  was  also 
a  basic  part  of  the  negotiations  and  dis- 
cussions. 

I  feel  compelled  to  oppose  the  amoid- 
ment. 

I  am  ready  now  to  s^eld  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  also. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  in 
the  Interest  of  saving  time,  because  the 
hour  is  late. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  just  let  me 
say  that  we  should  vote  the  amendment 
down. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
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Town).  All  time  on  this  afnendment 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

amendment  of  the  Senator  faom  Texas. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 

have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 

call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  c  erk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announde  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  . 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mf.  Inouyi), 
the  Senator  from  South  I>akotia  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovERN).  the  Senator  froK  Montana 
(Mr.  MrrcALF),  the  Senator  from  Wis 
consln  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Se:iator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russill)  ,  the  S(  nator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  ,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland)  ,  would  vote  "n  ly." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pi^cy)  Is  ab 
sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  E  akota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  o'  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr, 
CoopiR^  is  detained  on  offlclil  business, 
If  present  and  voting,  tie  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MirNDT).  and 
the  Seriator  from  Illinois  (-fAv.  Percy) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  5, 
^s  84,  as  follows : 

[No.  202  Leg.] 
TEAS— 6 

McCarthy  TJ)ung,  OWo 

Yarborough 

NATS— 84 


nays 


EUender 
Pulbrtght 

Aiken 

AUen 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 
,  Church 
I  Cook 
j  Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtla 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Pannla 

Fong 


the  long-standing  congressional  policy 
that  rates  on  books,  educational,  and 
library  materiids  be  on  a  uniform  na- 
tional basis  rather  than  zoned  by  dis- 
tance. While  S.  3842,  by  creation  of  the 
five-man  Postal  Rate  Commission,  dele- 
gates to  that  Commission  the  power  to 
set  postal  rates  and  classifications,  it  Is 
imperative  that  the  Commission  recog- 
nize the  long-established  national  policy 
of  this  country  In  acknowledging  the 
importance  of  the  malls  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  books  and  other  educational 
materials. 

While  the  amendment  reserves  to  the 
Commission  the  function  of  setting  the 
level  of  these  rates,  the  Commission 
must,  in  making  rate  and  classification 
determinations,  take  Into  consideration 
the  Intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  In 
the  committee  report  and  in  this  amend- 
ment. If  enacted  the  amendment  assures 
the  public  the  broadest  possible  access  at 
minimal  cost  to  informational,  educa- 
tional, scientific,  technical,  and  literary 
publications,  films  and  recordings,  and 
other  materials  In  rural  as  well  as  urban 


Ooldwater 

OoodeU 

Oor« 

Oiavel 

GrUBn 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Jackson 

JavlU 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Math  las 

McCIellan 

HcOee 

Mclntyr« 

Miller 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTINO— ll 

McOovem  J  'ercy 

Metcalf  1  tuasell 

Mundt  'fydlngs 
Nelson 


Uontoya 

Moss 

Murphy 

Muskle 

P  kckwood 

Pistore 

Fsaraon 

pfeu 

Prouty 

Pfojcnlre 

I^ndolph 

Hlblcoff 

^b« 

a  chwelker 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith,  m. 

Sparkman 

8  pong 

S  tennis 

S  tevens 

S  ymlngton 

1  almadge 

T  Tiurmond 

1  'ower 

T  ruilams,  N.J. 

1  Williams.  Del. 

■!  'oung.  N.  Dak. 


Cooper 
Dodd 
Holland 
Itaouye 

iSo  Mr.  Yarborough '8  am^dment  (No 
7^8 »  was  rejected. 

!Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
phased  to  Join  with  my  colleague  from 
tl«  State  of  Montana,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  (Mr.  MAisriKLo)  and 
wl^  the  distinguished  mijiority  leader 
frcHn  the  State  of  Penn^Ivanla  (Mr. 
Sc«?TT)  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Cranston)  of  California  in  sponsor- 
ingiamendment  No.  739  to  $.  3842. 

'T^e  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
saldV  this  amendment  menely  continues 


areas. 

Literacy  is  recognized  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  education,  and  the  national  need 
for  progress  in  literacy  extends  well  be- 
yond the  classroom  or  any  particular  age 
group.  Diverse  cultural  forms  must  be 
available  to  every  segment  of  our  vast 
population  if  we  are  to  have  a  true  ex- 
change of  ideas.  Understanding  is  en- 
hanced by  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
cultural  forms  through  books,  films,  and 
reco'dlngs  used  by  individuals,  libraries, 
schools,  and  organizations  dedicated  to 
such  intellectual  development.  Reduced 
nationwide  flat  rates  for  books,  edu- 
cational films,  and  library  materials  are 
necessary  to  achieve  these  goals. 

The  burden  of  mailing  costs  falls  large- 
ly on  the  addressee,  including  educa- 
tional institutions,  Ubrarles  and,  equally 
Important,  homes  depending  on  the  malls 
for  access  to  books  and  other  educa- 
tional materials.  There  must  be  no  dis- 
crimination because  of  geographic  l(x;a- 
tlon  for  the  distribution  of  these  educa- 
tional materials.  A  reversion  to  zoned 
rates  for  the  shipment  of  books  would 
Impose  a  severe  penalty  on  States  far 
removed  from  the  production  centers  of 
these  materials.  Individual  schools  and 
libraries  pay  the  postal  shipping  charges 
on  these  materials  as  a  separate  and 
identifiable  cost.  An  increase  In  the  cost 
of  getting  materials  to  far-fiung  areas 
would  result  In   a  net  decrease  In  the 
purchasing    abUlty    of    the    individual 
schools  and  libraries  involved.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  pointed 
out.  if  the  special  rates  are  removed,  it 
will  add  an  additional  $130,000  of  postage 
on  circulation  of  library  materials  in  our 
State  of  Montana.  This  can  only  mean  a 
deterioration  in  services  throughout  the 
State  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of 
Montana  of  the  opportimlty  to  receive 
these  educational  materials  because  of 
geographic  location.  This  is  true  not  only 
In  Montana,  but  to  all  residing  In  States 
removed  from  the  traditional  production 
areas  of  these  Items.  In  remote  and  thinly 
populated  areas  of  this  coxmtry  where 
libraries  must  serve  their  customers  by 
mall,  any  elimination  of  a  library  inter- 
change rate  would  be  a  severe  blow  to 


library  service  and  public  enlightenment. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to 
support  President  Nixon  on  his  request 
for  postal  reform. 

For  nearly  2  years  we  have  worked  in 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee to  fashion  a  bill  which  meets  the 
President's  request  for  improved  postal 
service  which  includes : 
Independence  from  politics. 
Better  working  conditions  and  wages 
for  postal  employees. 
Self-support  of  postal  service. 
Growth  to  meet  expanding  demands 
for  postal  service.  It  is  my  firm  hope  that 
our  bill  will  do  this,  therefore,  I  do  not 
intend  to  weaken  or  change  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  exempt  some  orga- 
nizations from  paying  postage,  to  upset 
the   pay-your-way   formula   for  postal 
patrons,  to  limit  employee  rights  to  bar- 
gain for  wages  and  working  conditions, 
to  Impair  in  any  way  the  existing  laws  in 
right-to-work  States  like  Utah,  to  force 
any  person  to  violate  his  religious  tenets 
against  Joining  a  union. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Nixon  bill  on  postal 
reform. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  ^ 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  17868)  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  7  to  the  bill  and  con- 
curred therein;  that  the  House  receded 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  9,  11, 
12,  and  13  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein,  severally  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


THE  POSTAL  REORGANIZATION 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (S.  3842)  to  Improve 
and  modernize  the  postal  service,  to  re- 
organize the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    78 1 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  751  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  171,  strike  out  lines  15  through  30 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall 
decide  In  each  case  the  imlt  appropriate  for 
coUectlve  bargaining  In  the  Postal  Service. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall  not 
include  In  any  bargaining  unit — ". 

On  page  173,  line  19,  strike  out  "national". 


On  page  173.  lines  33  and  24,  strike  out  "na- 
tional exclusive  recognition  and  national". 
On  page  176,  line  7,  strike  out  "national". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment  by  adding  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  amendment: 

On  page  281.  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out  "na- 
tional exclusive". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  free  postal 
employees  from  any  legislatively  man- 
dated membership  and  permanent  con- 
finement in  seven  national  so-called  craft 
unions  by  permitting  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  apply  the  normally 
accepted  standards  in  determining  what 
are  the  appropriate  units — industrial, 
craft,  or  a  combination  thereof. 

Examples  of  unions  which  would  be 
put  out  of  business  under  the  language 
of  the  Senate  bill  as  It  presently  exists 
are  the  National  Alliance  of  Postal  and 
Federal  Employees  and  the  National 
Postal  Union,  commonly  known  as  the 
NPU,  with  a  combined  membership  of 
approximately  125,000  postal  and  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Mr.  President,  collective  bargaining, 
which  is  provided  for  In  the  proposed 
legislation.  Is  a  sham  If  the  employees 
are  denied  the  right  to  freely  select  their 
bargaining  representatives. 

An  appropriate  unit  Is  the  essence  of 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining  and 
should  not  be  determined  arbitrarily  by 
the  Congress,  as  proposed  in  the  pending 
legislation. 

Some  proponents  of  the  pending  bill 
may  attempt  to  convey  the  Impression 
that  the  independent  Industrial  unions 
are  seeking  some  kind  of  favoritism, 
while  at  the  same  time  grabbing  a  bigger 
portion  of  the  legislative  pie.  This  is  sim- 
ply not  the  case. 

All  the  amendment  seeks  to  do  It  to 
put  all  unions  in  an  equal  position  at 
the  starting  line. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  no  union, 
organization,  or  individual  had  the  right 
to  bargain  for  wages  or  fringe  benefits 
under  Executive  Order  No.  10988,  signed 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy,  or  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  11491,  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

I,  therefore,  feel  that  Congress  should 
stay  out  of  the  business  of  deciding  labor- 
management  relations  by  legislative 
mandate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) .  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  cosponsor  Senator  Bellmon's  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  postal  reform  legis- 
lation. This  amendment  will  assure  an 


equal  opportunity  for  all  labor  organiza- 
tions to  demonstrate  that  they  represent 
a  majority  of  the  employees  in  a  post 
office,  city,  or  area.  It  will  allow  any 
union  so  demonstrating  to  be  certified  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as 
the  appropriate  unit  for  purposes  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  This  amendment 
would  in  no  way  direct  the  Board  to 
certify  any  particular  union  or  any  par- 
ticular unit,  but  would  leave  the  Board 
free  to  make  an  appropriate  determina- 
tion. It  assures  nothing  save  equality  of 
opportunity. 

The  present  language  of  the  Senate 
postal  reform  bill,  at  section  1302,  which 
this  amendment  would  alter,  requires 
the  Board  to  make  a  finding  that  any  ap- 
propriate unit  must  be  a  national  one. 
The  practical  effect  of  the  present  lan- 
guage is  to  bar  from  certification  all  but 
the  nationwide,  craft-based  postal  unions 
with  headquarters  here  In  Washington, 
even  though  In  any  particular  city  or 
area,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
postal  workers  or  the  majority  of  the 
workers  in  oae  of  the  postal  crafts  may 
be  members^f,  and  may  desire  repre- 
sentation by  another  postal  union. 

Under  the  present  language  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  President,  the  third  largest  union 
of  postal  employees  will  be  excluded  for- 
ever from  the  bargaining  table.  This  is 
the  80,000-man  National  Postal  Union, 
which  is  not  a  national  craft  union.  This 
independent  union,  which  represents  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  all  Post  Office 
employees,  has  its  membership  concen- 
trated in  the  big  cities. 

Twenty-six  thousand  members  of  the 
National  Postal  Union  are  in  the  bor- 
oughs of  Bronx  and  Manhattan  of  New 
York  City.  They  were,  when  they  felt  un- 
Justiy  treated  before,  leaders  of  the  re- 
cent national  postal  stoppage.  Now  the 
Senate  bill  proposes  to  legislate  them  out 
of  existence,  to  destroy  them.  Can  we  be 
so  bound  In  Illusion  as  to  assume  that 
they,  faced  with  this  new  Injustice,  will 
not  once  again  take  vigorous  action  to 
fight  for  their  very  survival? 

Under  the  present  language  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  the  fourth  largest  Post  Office 
union  in  the  coimtry,  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Postal  Employees,  will  also  be 
forever  excluded  from  certification  for 
bargaining  with  the  postal  corporation. 
Dare  we  assimie  that  the  37,000  mem- 
bers of  the  alliance  will  complacently 
view,  and  passively  accept,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  organization  which  they  have 
long  labored  to  build? 

The  amendment  which  I  am  cospon- 
soring  strikes  the  reference  to  "national 
units"  In  the  Senate  bill.  This  change 
would  allow  the  Board  to  make  a  find- 
ing. If  appropriate,  that  the  proper  unit 
for  representation  was  still  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  The  nationwide  unions  would 
not  be  barred  from  certification.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  were  found  that  a 
more  restricted  area  is  more  appropriate, 
the  change  in  language  which  I  am  pro- 
posing would  allow  such  a  finding.  The 
present  language  would  not  allow  such  a 
finding.  Only  nationwide  units  could  be 
certified  under  the  present  language. 

Under  the  language  of  the  amendment. 
Congress  does  not  dictate  to  the  Board 
any  particular  position  on  what  consti- 
tutes the  apprc^rlate  unit  for  bargaining 
purposes  in  the  Postal  Service.  It  leaves 


the  Board  free  to  make  a  finding,  on  such 
basis  as  It  feels  appropriate,  as  to  what 
Is  the  appropriate  unit.  The  present  lan- 
guage has  Congress  direct  the  Board  to 
make  a  finding  only  on  a  national  basis. 
The  present  language,  further,  would 
restrict  the  imlts  which  may  be  certified 
by  the  Board  to  national  craft  unions. 
Industrial  imlons  made  up  of  all  em- 
ployees of  a  post  office  or  area  could  not 
receive  recognition.  I  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  to  Include  such  a  requirement 
in  any  piece  of  labor  legislation  in  this 
day  and  age  Is  clearly  undesirable.  Such 
language  would  permanently  prohibit 
recognition  of  any  industrial  union  in  the 
Postal  Service.  The  craft  unions,  which 
have  a  history  running  back  a  hundred 
years  in  some  instances,  could  win  recog- 
nition whether  the  amendment  is 
adopted  or  not.  It  poses  no  threat  to  those 
unions  who  are  doing  a  good  job  of  rep- 
resenting postal  workers.  There  Is  llttie 
reason,  then,  why  the  Congress  should 
force  upon  any  group  of  workers  In  the 
United  States  one  type  of  union  and  one 
alone.  This  is  an  extraordinary  step. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  if  all  memory 
of  the  struggles  of  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  to  organize  our 
mass  production  industries  In  the  1930'8 
has  gone  from  these  Halls.  Have  we  total- 
ly forgotten  the  magnificent  organizing 
job  Hillman  and  Lewis  and  Reuther  and 
Murray  did?  Has  everyone  forgotten  that 
out  of  this  competition  for  membership 
and  representation  between  the  AFL 
and  the  CIO  came  the  vital  labor  move- 
ment of  today,  made  up  of  both  craft 
unions  apd  industrial  unions,  each  on  an 
equal  footing,  each  equally  a  i»rt  of  the 
American  labor  movement? 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Statej 
should  take  sides  with  either  the  craft  or 
the  Industrial  unions,  should  dictate  tha*. 
either  form  must  be  the  exclusive  tjrpe  to 
secure  representation  under  our  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  Congress  will  take  this  step.  I  regret 
deeply  that  this  issue  ever  arose  here. 
We  are  threatened  with  opening  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  old,  forgotten  hatreds  and 
fratricidal  strife.  This  crsift  versus  in- 
dustrial unions  issue  can  only  lead  to 
disaster  for  labor,  for  management,  for 
America.  Let  us  remove  this  threat  from 
the  postal  reform  bill.  The  amendment 
will  In  no  way,  make  recognition  of  any 
existing  i>ostal  union  impossible.  The 
present  language  makes  recognition  of 
any  but  the  nationwide  unions  impossi- 
ble. In  the  name  of  fairness,  of  union 
democracy,  and  congressional  Impeu-- 
tiality,  let  us  under  the  law  favor  no  one 
type  of  union,  but  give  all  an  equal 
chance. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  danger  of 
another  postal  strike  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  President,  our  postal  workers  are 
justifiably  frustrated.  They  have  been 
living  on  promises.  I  believe  we  should 
move  tonight  to  put  this  provision  in  the 
bill  which  will  give  fairness  to  all  unions 
under  the  law.  I  believe  we  should  go  on 
to  enact  retroactively  the  pay  Increase 
and  get  this  bill  passed  so  union  members 

will  have  justice.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dcjes  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  desire  to 
time? 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  ir., 
proceeding  imder  the  1-hour  time  1  tmita 
tion  or  would  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa be  willing  to  consider  a  less<  r  time 
UmiUUon?  ,      ^ 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  virtually  fl  oifihed 
and  then  I  will  yield  back  the  rem  aijider 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  no  not 
know  how  much  time  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  used.  If  we  were  t<  i  agree 
on  15  minutes  to  a  side  would  ttidt  be 
agreeable? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presiden  t,  >  how 
much  time  have  I  used  already?         i 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Tl  le  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.    BELLMON.    Mr.    Presid^t.    15 

minutes  is  agreeable.    I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  \rillhout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  I  wish  to  explai  n  What 
transpired  in  the  dialog  on  this  pro- 
posal and  then  I  would  be  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  tii^e. 

We  have  had  long  conversations  with 
the  leadership  of  each  of  the  independ- 
ent imions.  We  have  had  conve -sations 
with  colleagues  on  the  House  side  in 
terms  of  trying  to  imderstand  tt  e  prob- 
lem this  represents,  for  example,  n  areas 
like  New  York  City,  in  particulir. 

I  thought  we  had  worked  out  aa  im- 
derstanding  where  we  would  take  the  two 
versions  to  conference  and  agiee  that 
everj  body  could  be  taken  care  of  in  con- 
ference, and  the  reason  for  th&t  is 
specific. 

There  was  negotiated  downt<  wn,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  a  labor-maniigament 
collective  bargaining  agreement.  It 
seemed  on  all  sides  better  to  hdndr  the 
agreement  rather  than  to  tampe  r  with  it 
and  then  settle  it  in  conference .  It  was 
our  imderstanding  with  the  leidership 
of  each  of  the  independent  uni3n$  that 
this  was  am  accepted  settlemei  t. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason,  in  or- 
der to  keep  our  part  of  the  bargain  we 
feel  we  would  have  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment from  the  floor.  We  believe  it  Is  one 
of  those  areas  that  would  be  »ken  to 
conference.  j 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  wll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
The    PRESIDING     OFFICER     How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yl(  Idt 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I|  yield 
such  time  up  to  15  minutes  as  t  le  iSena- 

tor  may  require.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC3R.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recogilized. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  km  fear- 
ful that  if  we  exclude  the  wprd  "na- 
tional" as  it  relates  to  labor  imions  we 
will  find  ourselves  in  tremendous  trou- 
ble and  we  will  find  ourselve^  dealing 
with  every  unit  in  every  post '  ofllce  all 
over  the  coimtry.  I  do  not  think  we  want 
to  be  in  that  position. 

We  realize  the  situation  in  ttie  postal 
system  in  New  York,  but  this  Is  one 
problem  we  discussed  with  the  unidn  and 
we  were  going  to  conference  tojsee  what 
could  be  worked  out.  But  if  wa  knocked 
out  the  word  "national"  I  am  afraid  the 


Post  Office  Department  would  be  bar- 
gaining with  35.000  or  32,000  post  office 
units  where  each  could  represent  a  bar- 
gaining imit. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  that  kind  of 
sitxmtion.  We  understand  that  in  New 
York  they  have  this  very  large  unit  and 
they  should  be  given  consideration.  We 
had  intended  in  this  bUl  to  give  them 
the  right  to  represent  their  members  in 
grievances.  We  had  intended  to  do  so 
but  it  did  not  get  in  the  bill.  We  gave 
them  the  right  to  negotiate,  to  use  check- 
offs and  other  privileges;  but  if  we  knock 
out  the  word  "national"  I  am  afraid  we 
will  get  into  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  understand  there  is  an 
agreement  in  which  the  heads  of  these 
independent  unions  had  participated 
and  that  this  is  agreeable  to  them? 

Mr.  FONG.  We  had  discussed  this 
with  them  and  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
agreeable  with  them,  but  it  is  under- 
stood we  are  going  to  take  this  to  con- 
ference and  try  to  work  out  something. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  they  tmderstood 

it? 

Mr.  FONG.  They  understood  it. 

I  think  we  should  not  tie  our  hands 
in  conference,  and  I  think  that  by  ex- 
cluding the  word  "national"  in  this  lan- 
guage we  will  find  ourselves  in  a  barrel 
of  trouble.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, and  my  concern  also,  is  that  even 
if  it  were  agreeable  to  settlement  in  con- 
ference, page  157,  lines  8  and  9  of  the 
House  bill,  contains  this  language,  which 
starts  on  line  6: 


As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enactment 
ot  this  Act,  the  Postmaster  General  and 
the  labor  organizations  that  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section  hold  national 
exclusive  recognition  rights  granted  by  the 
Poet  Office  Department,  shall  negotiate  an 
agreement  or  agreements  covering  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions  of  the  em- 
ployees represented  by  such  labor  organiza- 
tions. 


Mr.  President,  that  language  Is  in  the 
House  bill.  I  believe  we  have  compara- 
ble language  in  the  Senate  bill  at  page 
281,  lines  6  through  12,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senate  language  Is 
similar  to  that,  yes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  My  concern  Is  that  If 
there  is  similar  language  in  both  the 
House  bUl  and  the  Senate  bill,  this  would 
freeze  in  the  requirement  "hold  national 
exclusive  recognition  rights  granted  by 
the  Post  Office  Department,"  and  that 
is  why  I  think  it  Is  vital  to  deal  with  that 
secUon  on  page  157. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  the  recollection  and 
imderstanding  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming in  our  conversations  with  the  in- 
dependent leadership  of  these  imions 
that  the  House  language  was  prepared 


and  cleared  with  them  for  its  interpre- 
tation In  order  to  satisfy  this  need.  That 
is  the  reason  we  had  not  considered  any 
tampering  with  the  House  language  In 
that  section. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  it  the  Senator's  un- 
derstanding that  the  language  I  quoted, 
referring  to  "national  exclusive  recog- 
nition rights"  would  not  preclude  an 
agreement  in  conference  that  would 
permit  the  continued  existence  of  the 
local  collective  bargaining  units? 
Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  They  could  bargain 
for  wages  and  other  conditions? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Absolutely,  that  is  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  for  2  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes.  - 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate had  2  routes  to  go.  It  could  either 
enact  the  substitute,  which  was  the 
House  bill,  with  the  best  things  from 
the  Senate  bill,  or  work  the  other  route, 
which  is  what  it  is  doing  now. 

This  is  the  redemption  of  the  promise 
to  postal  workers  that  they  be  treated 
like  workers  in  the  private  sector.  In  the 
private  sector  they  would  not  have  this 
boom  lowered  on  them.  We  are  asking 
only  that  they  have  the  same  opportuni- 
ties locally  as  national  unions.  It  is  not 
giving  them  anything.  I  hope  very  much 
the  measure  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
are  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  our  time  I  will  move  to  table  the 
measure  for  the  obvious  reason  as  a 
parliamentary  procedure,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  preempt  the  time  imtil  we  have 
used  it  up. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Do  I  understand  that 
in  the  post  office  reorganization  there  has 
been  a  consideration  in  meetings  which 
were  held  and  agreements  made  where- 
by the  people  who  will  work  in  the  post 
office — must  join  a  certain  union  or  join 
one  of  several  imions,  or  they  will  be 
denied  the  right  to  work  in  the  post  of- 
fice and  wUl  not  have  a  free  choice  to 
select  the  union  of  their  own  selection? 
Mr.  McGEE.  No.  There  is  nothing  that 
compels  that  in  either  bill,  as  far  as  I 
know.   Nothing   compels   that.   In   the 
pending  amendment  that  is  not  the  is- 
sue. However,  in  the  overall  legislation 
pending,  all  that  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
poses, under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  sec- 
tion 14(b).  is  that  in  those  States  that 
have  the  right-to-work  laws  that  takes 
precedence    over    other    legislation.    In 
those  States  which  do  not  have  right- 
to-work  laws,  there  remain  open,  sunong 
the  options  that  we  ask  here,  elections, 
if  that  is  what  they  choose.  In  most 
cases,  in  practical  terms.  90  or  95  per- 
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cent  of  them  are  in  a  single  union,  in- 
cluding the  New  York  area. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  if  he  may  have 
been  present  when  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Tennessee  made  the 
point,  and  If  he  was  present  would  be 
comment  upon  the  observation  made  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  when  he  said  that  it  was  his 
understanding  that  section  14(b)  would 
invalidate,  as  I  understood  him.  the  ap- 
phcation  of  a  State  right-to-work  law. 
if  the  activity  of  the  affected  worker  was 
one  that  affected  interstate  commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  ex- 
pired. Does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield  any  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  jrield  «  moment 
to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pour  and 
a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  one  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
chairman's  understanding  and  interpre- 
tation and  advice  from  legal  counsel  that 
section  14(b)  exempts  nothing  in  inter- 
state commerce;  that  State  right-to- 
work  laws  prevail  under  the  14(b)  provi- 
sion. It  is  part  of  the  labor  law  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  ? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  dealing 
with  a  very  difficult  issue.  It  is  a  complex 
area,  with  different  views  as  to  meaning 
and  different  views  at  different  times; 
but  I  must  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  that  I  have 
just  met  with  the  representatives  of  the 
independent  National  Postal  Union  and 
they  indicate  that  there  has  been  no 
such  agreement.  They  are  concerned 
about  the  language  which  I  quoted  to  the 
Senator  because  It  does  appear  that  It 
would  preclude  «mything  except  national 
unions  being  recognized  for  collective 
bargaining  and  negotiation  purposes. 

It  is  conceivable,  under  the  House 
langxiage  and  the  Senate  language,  that 
we  could  come  out  of  conference  with  a 
provision  that  would  permit  local  unions 
to  ccmtinue  to  exist — I  believe  that  is 
true  of  the  Senate  bill — but  they  would 
exist  only  to  hsuidle  grievance  proceed- 
ings, and  they  could  not  be  Involved  in 
real  negotiations  as  far  as  wages,  work- 
ing conditions,  and  other  factors  that 
are  so  critical  are  concerned. 

The  tunendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  mysflf,  and  other 
Senators  would  make  it  clear,  not  that 
the  local  unions  are  going  to  exist,  but 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
would  be  empowered  to  make  a  decision 
as  to  who  are  the  proper  representatives 
for  bargaining  purposes  of  the  workers 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  it  Is  critical 
that  we  face  this  issue  here  tonight.  The 
House  bill  is  generally  acceptable  in  the 
fact  that  it  does  provide  that  there  can 
be  local  unions;  It  does  not  permit  solely 
national  craft  unions  to  exist.  But  the 
House  bill  does  contain  language  that 
clearly  indicates  that  we  are  going  to 
end  up  with  national  exclusive  bargain- 
ing, which  will  l>e  one  of  the  major  postal 
unions,  or  several  of  them.  It  will  ex- 
clude completely  local  unions  from  vital 
decisions  in  \ital  negotiations.  I  believe 
that  decision  should  be  left  to  the  Board. 

If  we  do  not  delete  the  language,  there 
will  be  no  option  in  conference  but  to 
go  along  with  national  negotiations  solely 
wifti  national  unions,  smd  local  unions 
will  be  wiped  out  for  bargaining  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
bSMJk  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  IVi  minutes 
left.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  fully 
out  of  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  yielded  bfwik 
the  remainder  of  his  time.  All  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  h«is  expired. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  2  minutes  so  that 
I  may  try  to  clarify  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  looking  at  page  157  of  the  House 
bill  and  a  similar  secUon  in  the  Senate 
bill,  which  deals  with  transitional  col- 
lective bargaining.  It  is  only  in  that  par- 
ticular that  the  two  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  each  read 
sOike.  So,  in  that  respect,  during  the 
transitional  period,  even  if  it  went  to 
conference,  there  would  be  no  change. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  time  when 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  as 
provided  in  the  Senate  bill,  decides  which 
shall  be  the  bargaining  imit,  section  1302 
of  the  Senate  bill  reads : 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall 
decide  In  each  case  the  national  unit  appro- 
priate for  collective  bargaining  In  the  Poetal 
Service.  Such  units  shall  be  national  craft 
units  such  as  those  previously  recognized 
under  Executive  Order  10988.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  shall  not  Include  In 
any  bargaining  unit — 

And  SO  forth.  Under  the  House  bill  we 
have  a  similar  provision  which  reads  a 
litUe  differently  from  the  Senate  bill, 
section  233,  bargaining  units: 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall 
decide  in  each  case  the  unit  appropriate 
for  collective  bargaining  In  the  Postal 
Service  .  .  . 

So  when  it  comes  to  the  time  when  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall 
enter  into  the  picture.  It  is  the  group 
that  shall  decide  which  unit  is  the  ap- 
propriate collective  bargainiiig  unit.  But 
in  the  Senate  version  we  limit  It  to  those 


of  national  craft  units,  whereas  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  bill  does  not.  In  that 
particular  instance  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  be  in  conference  on  that  par- 
ticular matter.  So  I  will  say  that,  as 
far  as  the  bargaining  unit  is  concerned, 
this  matter  will  be  thrashed  out  in  the 
conference.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  hsu  expired. 
All  time  has  expired.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  confer- 
ence with  my  colleague  from  Hawtill  on 
the  proposal  advanced  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  we  have  agreed  to  drop 
the  language  of  the  bill  the  phrase  "na- 
tional exclusive  recognition,"  on  page 
281,  to  permit  and  to  insure,  in  case  of 
doubt,  because  of  the  uncertainties,  that 
this  would  in  fact  be  a  legitimate  subject 
for  conference.  In  that  way  It  protects 
the  Intent  both  ways. 

I  am  wondering  what  the  disposition 
of  the  Senator  would  be  in  light  of  the 
Euxeptance  of  that.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  substitute 
be  so  modified? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  committee  substi- 
tute be  so  modified.      " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGEi:.  I  ELSked  for  only  30  sec- 
onds.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time  is 
expired.  Without  unanimous  consent,  we 
cannot  proceed  further. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have 
a  quorum  call  without  its  being  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Chair 
recognized  me.  What  Is  the  ruling? 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleit 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  I  wonder  If 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  could  send  to 
the  desk  for  clarification  purposes  the 
method  by  which  he  modified  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes;  here  is  the  modifi- 
cation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  modification. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows ; 

On  page  281.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  ths 
words  "national  exclusive". 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  wanted  to  se  heard. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Did  the  Senator  get 
more  time? 

Mr.  McQEE.  He  has  to  asl  I0r  the 
withdrawal  of  his  amendment     , 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICiai^  The 
Chair  has  ah-eady  announced  that  the 
modificaUon  of  the  committed  amend- 
ment, without  objection,  has  befcn  agreed 

Mr  McGEE.  Yes.  but  th«  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE311  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  BELLMON)  is  now  pcndmg. 
What  is  the  Senator's  pleasuie? 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presidrnt^  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 

be  withdrawn.  ,^    .r    ^i.    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE!..  Is  there 

objection?  The  Chair  hears  ndne;  and  it 

is  so  ordered. 

Mr  McGEE.  Is  it  now  in  ord(  r  for - 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICE  I.   At   the 

present  time,  there  is  no  amendment 

pending. 

AICENDICXKT    NO.    752  i 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presicent.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  752.        '_,  ^. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President  would  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a  brief 
explanation  of  just  what  has  transpired 
here,  for  the  Record? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. ^  .  . 
Mr.  McGEE.  What  we  have  just  agreed 
to  with  the  Senator  from  Ok^homa  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Yotk.  was  to 
change  the  language  in  the  seeUon  on 
page  281,  the  three  words  "national  ex- 
clusive recognition"  in  the  ^ne  area  of 
the  two  bills,  the  House  and  Senate  bills, 
where  the  language  Is  Identical.  By 
changing  that  language,  it  ehtities  us  to 
take  this  question  to  conference,  and  In 
that  way,  we  are  now  free  tb  resolve  in 
conference  with  the  Housd  o£  Repre- 
sentaUves  the  objectives  sotght  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  ano  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  York  on  thei  question  of 
recognizing  the  independent  unions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presid  enti  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield.  ! 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  vejought  to 
make  it  clear  in  the  record  tjiat  whUe 
there  is  some  sympathy  here  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  independent  anions,  what 
we  are  doing  now  is  not  to  exclude  the 
participation  of  national  unions.  I  mean 
we  want  to  make  that  clea  •. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes;  the  recc rd  Is  clear. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  In  othe;'  ^ords,  the 
Senate  is  not  now  backini    atvay  from 
-     ■  ..— L,   unions.   I 
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unanimous  consent  that  further  readmg 
of  the  amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Bellmon's  amendment  (No.  75^) 
is  as  follows: 

on  page  143  line  6,  strike  all  matter 
through  and  Including  Une  5,  page  1*3 

On  page  140.  between  lines  6  and  7.  strlKe 
the  following: 
•••303.  Members  of  Congress  serving  on  the 

Federal  Boards  of  Governors' '  . 
and  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  Items: 
••  303.  Assistant    Postmasters    General    and 

the  General  Counsel. 
••  '304.  Procedures  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
•'  '305.  Advisory  Council, 
••  '306.  Seal. 
'•  '307.  Judicial  Officer.'  " 

on  page  143.  Une  6.  strike  "Sec.  304.     and 
in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following:     Sec. 

on  page  143.  line  14.  strike  -Sec.  305."  and 
m  lieu  thereof  Insert  the  following:     Sec. 

^°On  page  144.  line  6.  strike  -Sec.  306.'  and 
in  Ueu  thereof  insert  the  following:     Sec. 

^°On  page  145,  line  21.  strike  -Sec.  307."  and 
in  Ueu   thereof  Insert  the  following:     Sec. 

^^Oa  page  146.  Une  3.  strike  •Sec  308."  and 
in  Ueu  thereof  insert  the  foUowlng:  Sec, 
307.". 


recognition   of   the   national 
want  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr  McGEE.  That  is  rig}- 1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERJ  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  thejfloor.  The 
clerk  will  state  his  amend:  leqt. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Presicent.  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  can  ask  a  (Question  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC  3R1  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  will  wait  u  nti|  the  clerk 
states  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  tlerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amend  nett. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presid^t,  I  ask 


Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wilU  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  3  minutes 
to  me,  so  that  I  may  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  a  question? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Ii 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  following  along  the  Une 
of  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorb».  would  it 
not  be  fair  to  say.  as  a  matter  of  leg- 
islative history  in  connection  with  tms 
amendment,  that  it  is  intended  that  the 
overall  policy  of  Congress  be  that  the 
national  unions  generally  be  in  the  pic- 
ture rather  than  to  have  a  condition 
where  we  might  have  26,000  local  unions 

involved?  . 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  made 
quite  a  point  of  that  in  his  argument 
aeainst  the  original  Bellmon  amend- 
ment, and  I  must  say  I  think  most  of 
us  thoroughly  agree  that  we  do  not  want 
to  get  into  that  condition.  So  whUe  this 
amendment  leaves  It  open  for  a  few  ex- 
ceptional cases,  such  as  the  New  York 
situation,  and  also  for  the  nationals,  the 
overall  policy  is  to  look  to  the  national 
unions  as  the  major  collective  bargain- 
ing agents?  ,  ^. 

Mr  McGEE.  Yes;  but  to  keep  open  the 
free  option  for  others  to  go  through  the 
regular  procedures  and  maintain  their 
role,  their  independence.  ^  ^  ^^  ^ 

Mr  MILLER.  That  is  right;  but  that 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  exception  to 
the  overall  policy. 

Mr  McGEE.  This  will  have  to  be 
tested,  then,  down  the  line,  in  the  future. 
In  other  words.  Congress  is  not  pre- 
empting that  decision. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  understand.  But  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  legislative  pol- 
icy that  we  are  generally  looking  to  the 
national  unions  as  distinguished  from  aU 
the  many  thousands  of  locals. 
Mr  McGEE.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  McGEE.  Can  the  Senator  agree  to 
a  time  limitation  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  This  will  take  approx- 
imately 5  minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Can  we  agree  on  a 
5-minute  time  limitation  on  the  amend- 
ment?     „,.^.      . 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  very  simple. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Senate  bUl,  two 
Members  of  the  House  and  two  Members 
of  the  Senate  serve  on  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  new  Postal  Service.  It  is  my 
hope  as  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  to  get  Con- 
gress completely  out  of  the  post  office 
business.  It  is  my  feeling  that  if  we  have 
two  Members  of  the  House  and  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, our  constituents  are  still  going  to 
feel  that  we  are  choosing  the  rural  carri- 
ers and  the  rural  postmasters  and  have 
the  impression  back  home  that  we  are 
still  running  the  Post  Office  Department. 
I   feel   that  the  language  should  be 

deleted.  ^^    _ 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator made  a  very  eloquent  case  in  the 
committee  on  this  point— namely,  the 
presence  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
four  nonvoting  Members  of  Congress- 
two  from  the  House  and  two  from  the 
Senate.  That  is  the  key. 

In  the  original  proposal  that  came 
from  downtown  on  postal  reorganization, 
they  were  urging  a  congressional  repre- 
sentation. It  was  the  ultimate  judgment 
of  the  committee  in  session  that  so  long 
as  they  were  nonvoting  and  could  lend 
the  counsel  and  the  advice  that  still  ties 
the  public  interest  factor  in  postal  affairs 
to  the  concern  of  Congress,  this  would  be 
the  least  compUcated  of  the  ways  to  do  it. 
There  may  be  other  ways;  we  examined  a 
number  of  alternatives.  This  seemed  to 
hold  fewer  complications  than  some  of 
the  others. 

For  this  reason,  the  committee  would 
have  to  oppose  the  Senator's  amendment, 
which  would  eliminate  the  four  nonvot- 
ing Members  of  Congress 

Mr.   FONG.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr  FONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  some 
of  the  versions  of  our  bill,  we  did  leave 
out  the  advisory  members? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes,  we  did,  in  the  early 
version. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  then  employees  of  the 
Post  Office  came  to  see  us,  and  said  they 
were  afraid  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  speak  to  the  Board  of  Governors;  so 
they  wanted  some  liaison  between  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  themselves,  and 
they  asked  us  to  put  them  back  in. 

Mr   McGEE.  That  Is  correct. 
"  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MON- 
TOYA) ,  Who  yields  time? 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
Mr    BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
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Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Muitot)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  38, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

(No.  203  Leg.) 
YEAS— 38 


Aiken 

KUender 

MUler 

AUen 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Fulbright 

Pearson 

Baker 

Gravel 

Proxmlre 

Bellmon 

Grlffln 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  Va. 

Gurney 

Smith,  111. 

Cook 

Hansen 

SpODg 

Cooper 

Hartke 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Holllngs 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Hughes 

Williams,  Del. 

Domini  ck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Bagleton 

Matblas 
NAYS— 62 

AUott 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Jackson 

PeU 

Bible 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Hoggs 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Rlbicoff 

Burdlck 

Long 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Smith,  Maine 

Case 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Church 

McOee 

Symington 

Cranston 

McGovem 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Mclntvre 

Tower 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

WUUams,  N  J. 

Pong 

Mondale 

Yarbo  rough 

GoodeU 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Moss 

Harris 

Muskle 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Russell 

Qoldwater 

Mimdt 

Tydings 

Holland 

Nelson 

Inouye 

Percy 

So  Mr.  Bellmon's  amendment  (No. 
752)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I 
can  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  as  follows: 

On  page  200,  foUowlng  Une  22,  insert  the 
foUowlng: 
"{Bill.  Mailing  of  Unordered   Merchandise 

•'(m)  Except  for  (1)  free  samples  clearly 
and  conspicuously  marked  as  such,  and  (2) 
merchandise  mailed  by  a  charitable  organisa- 
tion soliciting  contributions,  the  mailing  of 
unordered  merchandise  or  of  communica- 
tions prohibited  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition and  an  \uif  air  trade  practice  In  viola- 
tion of  section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  45(a)  (1). 

•'(b)  Any  merchandise  mailed  In  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  within 
the  exceptions  contained  therein,  may  be 
treated  as  a  gift  by  the  recipient,  who  shaU 
have  the  right  to  retain,  use,  discard  or  dis- 
pose of  It  In  any  manner  he  sees  fit  without 
any  obligation  whatsoever  to  the  sender;  and 
aU  such  merchandise  shall  have  attached  to 
It  a  clear  and  conspicuous  statement  Inform- 
ing the  recipient  that  he  may  treat  the  mer- 
chandise as  a  gift  to  him  and  has  the  right 
to  retain,  use,  discard  or  dispose  of  it  In  any 
manner  he  sees  fit  without  any  obligation 
whatsoever  to  the  sender. 

"(c)  No  mailer  of  any  merchandise  mailed 
In  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
or  without  the  exceptions  contained  therein, 
shall  mall  any  recipient  of  such  merchandise 
a  biU  for  such  merchandise  or  any  dunning 
communications. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'un- 
o  dered  merchandise'  means  merchandise 
mailed  without  the  prior  expressed  request 
or  consent  of  the  recipient." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  same  amendment  which  passed 
the  Senate  earlier,  and  I  yield  now  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  body  accept 
this  action  in  which  it  appended  the 
Magnuson  amendment  to  the  Baker  sub- 
stitute, inasmuch  as  this  body  has  SMited 
on  that  amendment  and  it  will  save  our 
time  if  we  transfer  the  action  to  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDICKNT    NO.    T44 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  744  and  ask  that  its 
reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
will  be  dispensed  with  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  No.  744,  is  as  follows: 

AlCKNOMTNT  No.  744 

••(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  each  employee  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  shaU  have  the  right,  freely 
and  without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to 
form,  join,  and  assist  a  labor  organization  or 
to  refrain  from  any  such  activity,  and  such 
employee  shaU  be  protected  In  the  exercise 
of  this  right." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senator  Curtis,  Senator  Goldwater, 
Senator  Thurmond,  Senator  Hollings, 
and  Senator  Dole  be  added  as  cospon- 
sois  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  but  a  short  time  to  explain  the 


amendment.  This  matter  has  been  de- 
bated for  some  time.  Many  articles  have 
been  submitted  for  the  Record  from 
newspapers  all  over  the  Nation  concern- 
ing it.  I  have  a  great  many  statements 
with  me  tonight  which  I  shall  not  read 
which  I  believe  most  Members  have  seen. 

I  believe  that  this  is  something  that 
we  should  vote  upon.  If  anyone  here  still 
thinks  the  point  is  invalid  concerning 
what  is  provided  in  the  executive  order 
originated  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
and  the  letter  signed  into  effect  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  then  more  recently  by 
President  Nixon,  I  say  that  if  anyone 
doubts  this,  they  should  read  the  state- 
ment by  Prof.  Kurt  L.  Hanslowe  of  Cor- 
nell University  and  the  former  assistant 
general  counsel  of  the  United  Workers, 
who  said  recently : 

The  union  shop  In  pubUc  employment  has 
the  potential  qf  becoming  a  neat  mutual 
back-scratching  mechanism,  whereby  pubUe 
employee  representatives  and  politicians 
each  reinforce  .the  others'  Interest  and  do- 
main, with  the  Individual  public  employee 
and  the  Indlvlc^u^  clUzen  left  to  look  on, 
while  his  employment  conditions  and  hlB 
tax  rate  and  pubUc  poUcles  generally  are 
being  decided  by  entrenched  and  mutuaUy 
supportive  government  officials  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  representatives  over  whom 
the  pubUc  has  diminishing  control. 

I  believe  that  statement  emphasizes 
exactly  what  I  have  been  trying  to  bring 
alx>ut  in  the  statements  I  have  been 
making  and  the  educational  discussion 
we  have  carried  on  over  the  past  few 
weeks.  We  can  also  look  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  read  the  state- 
ments made  by  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body. 

This  legislation  will  take  a  Federal 
executive  agency  of  750,000  employees 
and  place  it  under  cover  of  a  statute  from 
which  they  are  now  excluded.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  &  group  of  Federal 
employees  who  aspire  to  work  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice, would  be  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  union  membership  as  a  condition  of 
employment  and  will  be  dismissed  for 
failure  to  join  a  union  if  a  union  shop 
agreement  is  entered  into. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late.  If  the 
Senate  permits  a  postal  reform  bill  to 
pass  that  legalizes  compulsory  unionism 
we  will  have  taken  a  giant  step  down  the 
road  to  the  enforced  unionization  of  all 
public  employees  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels.  The  militant  union  boss, 
Jerry  Wurf,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Munic- 
ipal Employees,  is  already  urging  legis- 
lation on  Congress  in  the  form  of  a 
public  employees  relations  act  that 
would  provide  for  the  legalization  by  the 
Congress  of  union  shop  agreements  for 
all  public  employees. 

I  emphasize  again  that  this  is  a  very 
simple  amendment  and  merely  provides 
that  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  act  or  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  as  amended,  each  employee  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  shall  have  the 
right  freely  without  fear  of  penalty  or 
reprissil,  to  form,  join,  or  assist  a  labor 
organization  or  to  refrain  from  any  such 
activity.  And  such  employees  shall  be 
protected  in  the  exercise  of  this  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
frcm  Kansas. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  M  prevent 
the  Introduction  of  subsidize*  fief  doms  at 
the  Federal  level,  to  avoid  coercing  work- 
ers to  pay  a  part  of  their  sal  iry  for  com- 
pulsory dues,  and  to  avert  ths  cBeation  of 
political  slush  fund,  I  join  m(y  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arizona  iMr. 
Fannin)  in  cosponsoring  his  amendment 
to  remove  the  compulsory  ui^on  shop 
provision  from  S.  3842. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hatch  Act  estab- 
lished the  legal  restraints  on  political 
activity  by  Goverrmient  emp  oy^es.  But  S. 
3842  would  not  only  allow  { oliticizaUon, 
it  would  force  it.  To  support  both  the 
Hatch  Act  suid  this  measuri:  is  to  simul- 
taneously restrain,  yet  com  pell;  admon- 
ish, yet  advocate;  punish,  yet  promote 
political  involvement. 

To  call  for  repeal  of  th;  Hatch  Act 
while  supporting  this  bill  is  simply  to  sub- 
stitute compulsion  for  trohibition — 
merely  another  species  of  cierQion. 

A  much  more  appropriate,  consistent 
approach  would  protect  the'  worker's 
right  to  refrain  from  jolAing  a  labor 
union  as  well  as  his  right  xJb  participate. 
The  approach  represents  more  than  the 
embodiment  of  a  concept  ^gainst  coer- 
cion. It  is  more  than  a  simble  repetition 
of  the  right  to  work  principae  first  enun- 
ciated for  Federal  employees  in  1962  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedyj  in  Executive 
Order  10988. 


It  is  the  only  barrier  remaining 
against  the  incursion  of  the  spoils  system 
into  the  Government.  I 

To  separate  the  obscure,  tangled  argu- 
ment from  the  rather  stairk  reality  of 
this  legislation,  let  me  ma|e  two  simple 
statements  which  advocates  of  the  un- 
8uiiended  proposal  could  ndt  deny. 

First.  Under  present  law.levery  Federal 
employee — including  postal  employees — 
is  guaranteed  the  right  t<j  make  his  or 
her  own  decision  to  become  a  member  of 
an  organized  labor  groub.  This  right 
cannot  be  denied  by  agreement  between 
union  officials  and  the  P<>st  Office  De- 
partment. I 

Second.  Under  S.  3842  4s  reported  by 
the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee,  the 
officials  of  the  postal  admliiistration  can 
negotiate   imion  shop  coptracts   which 
abrogate  that  freedom.  There  are  some 
who  say  that  legislation  oil  this  sort  does 
not  legislate  closed  shop^,  but  merely 
makes  their  creation  an  isfeue  within  the 
bargaining  process.  They  point  to  the 
difference  between  compelling  compul- 
sion and  merely  permittHig  it.  Yet  how 
many  of  those  who  blur 
between  de  jure  racial 
de  facto  separation  was 
clean  of  de  facto-forced 
many  of  those  who  ref 
difference  between  the  rc4es  of  Govern- 
ment in  creating  one  condition,  hide  be- 
hind minute  distinctions!  involving  an- 
other? Make  no  mistake— i-if  we  pass  this 
bill,  in  unamended  form  vie  would  be  do- 
ing the  forcing,  we  would Jje  creating  the 
conditions,  we  would  be,  ii  i  effect,  signing 
the  closed  shop  contrac;  for  the  Post 
Office  employees. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Will  am  O.  Douglas 
in  a  recent  decision  or  union  versus 
individual  rights: 

The  collection  of  dues  foi'  paying  costs  of 
collective  bargaining  of  which  each  member 
la  a  beneficiary  la  one  thing.  If.  however,  dues 


le  distinction 

egatlon  and 

their  hands 

lionism?  How 

to  perceive  a 


axe  used,  or  assessments  are  made,  to  promote 
or  oppose  birth  control,  to  repeal  or  Increase 
the  taxes  on  cosmetics,  to  promote  or  oppose 
the  admission  of  Red  China  into  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  like,  then  the  group  com- 
pels an  Individual  to  support  with  his  money 
causes  beyond  what  gave  rise  to  the  need  for 
group  acUon. — I.A.M.  v.  Street,  367  U.S.  740 
(1961). 

It  is  this  use  of  compulsory  dues  dollars 
for  political  purposes  that  would  char- 
acterize the  new  spoils  system  should  it 
be  ushered  in  by  adoption  of  S.  3842  In 
imamended  form. 

It  is  often  said,  by  the  proponents  of 
closed  shops,  that  those  who  oppose  them 
merely  do  so  to  bolster  the  bargaining 
position  of  management.  Yet  I  can  report 
that  the  significance  of  this  bill  is  not 
lost  on  the  rank-and-file  workers  either. 

One  of  my  constituents.  Mrs.  Eleanor 
M.  Hewitt,  a  postal  clerk  In  Sabetha, 
Kans.,  wrote: 

I  believe  each  and  every  postal  employee 
should  have  the  right  to  elect  whether  we 
want  to  belong  to  the  xinlon  or  not. 

The  "Eleanor  Hewitts"  are  the  people 
most  affected  by  S.  3842.  It  is  they  who 
will  be  victimized  under  a  spoils  system. 
And  it  is  neither  the  postal  nor  ths  union 
but  the  Congress  which  will  be  respon- 
sible. 

Mr.  President,  let  those  who  support 
the  intentions  of  the  Hatch  Act  speak 
now  to  preserve  its  effects.  Let  those  who 
oppose  it  speak  now  to  preserve  their 
consistency.  Let  those  who  refuse  to  focus 
on  the  difference  between  de  facto  and 
de  jure  involvement  apply  their  blurred 
standards  to  this  issue.  And  let  "'those 
who  claim  to  defend  the  rights  of  work- 
ingman.  act  now  for  the  workingman. 
'■  Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
drafted  and  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  f  amendment  No.  750)  to  the 
pending  bill.  This  amendment  would  ac- 
complish the  same  result  which  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  accomplish. 
Consequently,  I  shall  not  offer  my 
amendment.  However,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoKTOTA).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Amsndmknt  No.  760 

On  page  180.  line  13,  change  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  1309  to 
a  colon,  and  Insert  immediately  thereafter  a 
proviso  reading  as  follows:  "Provided,  how- 
ever. That  no  ofBcer  or  employee  of  the  Postal 
Service  shall  be  required  to  join  or  finan- 
cially support  any  labor  organization  as  a 
condition  of  employment." 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  no  man  Is 
truly  free  unless  he  has  a  right  to  join 
a  union  or  to  refrain  from  joining  a 
union.  We  have  heard  arguments  to  the 
effect  that  the  Postal  Service  under  the 
pending  bill  is  to  be  converted  Into  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  private  shop  and 
that  therefore  we  should  have  laws  gov- 
erning the  relationship  of  the  Service 
representing  the  Government  and  the 
employees  in  the  Postal  Service  similar 


to  those  which  prevail  In  private  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  I  deny  the  validity  of 
that  observation. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  providing  for  a  public  service 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  performed 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  since 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 

Section  101  of  the  pending  bill,  which 
appears  on  page  137.  has  this  to  say: 

The  United  States  Postal  Service  shall  be 
operated  as  a  basic  and  fundamental  service 
provided  to  the  people  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  authorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution, created  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  people. 

In  the  light  of  that  statement,  it  Is 
absurd  to  say  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  a  relationship  similar  to  that  be- 
tween a  private  employer  and  his  em- 
ployees. 

I  also  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  section  102  which  provides  as  follows : 

To  provide  a  maximum  degree  of  effective 
and  regular  postal  services  to  rural  areas, 
communities,  and  small  towns  where  post 
offices  are  not  self-sustaining,  and  to  prevent 
either  reductions  In  services  or  unreasonable 
increases  in  postal  rates,  there  shall  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Postal  Service  each  year  an 
amount  of  money  which  shall  represent  the 
public  service  cost  of  operating  the  Postal 
Service. 

So  we  still  have  here,  not  a  transferral 
of  the  postal  service  of  this  Nation  to  a 
private  organization,  but  we  have  here, 
just  as  we  have  always  had,  the  rendition 
of  a  public  service  conforming  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  es- 
tablishes the  Post  Office  Department. 

I  stated  a  moment  ago.  I  believe,  that 
every  man  should  have  the  right  to  join  a 
union  or  the  right  to  refrain  from  joining 
a  union.  I  also  believe  that  where  persons 
voluntarily  join  a  union— it  makes  no 
difference  whether  they  are  Federal  em- 
ployees or  employees  of  a  private  em- 
ployer—they should  have  the  right  to 
negotiate  through  representatives  of  their 
choosing  with  their  employer,  whether  it 
be  the  Federal  Government  or  a  private 
employer,  In  respect  to  conditions  of  their 
employment  Insofar,  as  those  conditions 
are  not  regulated  by  acts  of  Congress. 

This  bill  proposes  for  the  first  time  in 
American  history  that  Federal  employees 
shall  be  compelled  to  pay  to  labor  unions 
sums  of  money  for  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  proposes  to  give  to  imions  as 
autocratic  a  power  as  the  kings  of  France 
had  in  their  most  despotic  days. 

The  doctrine  prevailed  in  France  at 
the  time  Fiench  kings  possessed  virtually 
absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  their 
subjects  that  "the  right  of  working  is  a 
royal  rights  which  the  prince  can  sell 
and  the  subjects  must  buy." 

Frenchmen  had  to  pay  their  king  for 
the  right  to  earn  a  living  during  France's 
most  despotic  days. 

Here  we  have  a  proposal  for  com- 
pulsory unionism  in  the  Federal  service, 
in  the  Postal  Service.  And  this  demand 
for  compulsory  imlonlsm  in  the  Postal 
Service  Is  based  upon  an  adaptation  of 
the  doctrine  which  prevailed  in  Prance 
in  its  most  despotic  days. 
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This  is  the  doctrine  as  it  Is  enimciated 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by 
those  who  advocate  compulsory  unionism 
in  the  postal  service:  The  right  to  work 
in  the  postal  service  is  a  labor  union 
right  which  the  labor  union  can  sell  and 
the  individual  worker  must  buy  if  he  is 
to  be  allowed  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  him- 
self and  his  loved  ones  with  his  own 
hands  and  his  own  talents  in  the  postal 
service. 

During  a  previous  generation,  labor 
unions  rightly  condemned  so-called  yel- 
low dog  contracts  whereby  employees 
were  required  to  agree  either  to  join  a 
union  selected  by  their  employer  or  to 
abstain  from  joining  any  union  whatever. 

A  demand  for  compulsory  unionism  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  or  the  postal 
service  is  a  demand  for  a  yellow  dog  con- 
tract in  another  form.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  eyes  of  freedom  between  a 
yellow  dog  contract  which  says  that  a 
man  cannot  join  a  union  and  a  yellow 
dog  contract  which  says  that  he  must 
Join  a  union. 

There  is  not  a  particle  of  difference 
between  those  two  proposltons.  They  are 
blood  brothers.  Neither  of  them  has  any 
right  to  a  place  in  a  free  society. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  between 
working  for  a  private  employer  and 
working  for  the  Goverrunent.  The  right 
to  work  for  a  private  employer  is  a  lim- 
ited right.  But  the  right  to  work  for  the 
Government  ought  to  be  an  absolute 
right  on  the  part  of  any  man  who  is  com- 
petent to  perform  the  duties  the  Govern- 
ment requires  of  him  and  who  is  able  to 
meet  the  qualifications  of  his  employ- 
ment. No  man  ought  to  be  required  to 
pay  union  dues  as  the  price  of  working 
for  his  own  Government. 

I  say  without  fear  of  being  successfully 
controverted  that  compulsory  unionism 
has  no  place  in  a  free  society.  In  saying 
this  I  do  not  derogate  the  value  of  unions 
in  our  society  or  deny  them  any  right  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Unions  are  vol- 
untary associations,  like  churches,  and 
other  voluntary  associations.  All  volun- 
tary associations  in  the  United  States, 
except  unions,  are  required  to  obtain 
their  members  by  persuasion.  That  is  the 
way  churches  get  their  members,  that  is 
the  way  all  other  voluntary  organiza- 
tions get  their  members.  No  free  man 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  join  any  orga- 
nization against  his  will  for  the  purpose 
of  earning  the  privilege  of  eating  his 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  own  face.  And 
no  man  should  be  required  to  join  a 
union  or  to  financially  support  a  union 
except  by  his  own  free  choice. 

Any  coimtry  which  sanctions  by  law 
compulsory  unionism  is  not,  in  fact,  a 
truly  free  societj.  Compulsory  union- 
Ism  is  alien  to  liberty.  I  have  never  xm- 
derstood  why  suiy  organization  should 
have  the  right  to  draft  people  against 
their  vdlls  into  membership  and  to  levy 
upon  them  tributes  against  their  wills. 

I  have  heard  all  of  the  arguments 
at>out  free  riders,  and  that  unions  are  re- 
quired to  negotiate  for  everyone  in  a 
bargaining  unit  at  the  bargaining  table. 
That  requirement  is  not  something  im- 
posed uiwn  the  unions;  that  is  a  power 
the  unions  seek. 

The  contest  going  on  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  this  moment  is  the  old- 


est contest  earth  has  ever  known.  Dur- 
ing every  generation  of  mankind  there 
has  been  a  contest  between  tyranny  on 
the  one  hand  and  freedom  on  the  other. 

The  great  poet  Rudyard  Kipling,  who 
was  also  a  great  statesman,  wrote  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Old  Issue,"  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  eternal  conflict  which  goes 
on  between  tyrarmy  and  freedom.  He 
points  out  in  "The  Old  Issue"  in  most 
eloquent  fashion  some  truths  which  we 
would  do  well  to  meditate  upon  at  this 
moment  as  we  are  asked  to  impose  com- 
pulsory unionism  upon  750,000  sup- 
posedly free  Americans. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  those 
who  seek  to  impose  compulsory  unionism 
upon  postal  employees.  "They  undoubtedly 
believe  that  the  unions  know  what  is  best 
for  them  and  that  they  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  cooperate  with  imions  for  their 
own  good. 

I  venture  to  assert  that  no  man  Is  truly 
free  unless  he  is  at  liberty  to  manage  his 
own  life,  even  though  in  doing  so  he  may 
take  a  course  of  action  which  either  the 
union  or  the  Congress  deems  to  be 
foolish. 

*  Inasmuch  as  Rudyard  Kipling  was  an 
Englishman,  he  spoke  of  the  great  con- 
flict between  tyranny  and  freedom  as  a 
conflict  between  the  people  and  the  king. 
We  will  appreciate  his  poem  better  if  we 
identify  the  king  in  meaning  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Kipling  truly  said: 
All  we  have  of  freedom,  all  we  use  or  know. 
This  our  fathers  bought  us  long  and  long 
ago. 

Ancient  Right  unnoticed  as  the  breath  we 

draw, 
Leave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave,  underneath 

the  Law. 

Lance  and  torch  and  tumult,  steel  and  grey- 
goose  wing. 

Wrenched  it,  Inch  and  ell  and  all.  slowly 
from  the  King. 

So  they  bought  us  freedom,  not  at  little  cost. 
Wherefore  must  we  watch  the  King,  lest  our 
gain  be  lost. 

One  of  the  rights  our  fathers  bought 
for  us  at  great  price  was  the  right  to 
earn  our  living  in  the  sweat  of  our  faces 
without  leave  of  any  man  or  group  of 
men.  Shall  we  throw  this  precious  right 
away  tonight  by  voting  for  compulsory 
unionism  in  the  postal  service  of  the 
United  States?  Shall  we  say  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  "You  carmot 
work  for  your  Government  unless  you 
join  a  union,  pay  dues,  and  take  orders 
from  it?" 

If  Senators  have  any  doubt  in  their 
minds  about  the  despotic  powers  which 
unions  have  over  their  members,  I  sug- 
gest they  read  the  decision,  the  split 
decision,  the  5-to-4  decision,  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Allis  Chalmers 
Manufacturing  Company,  388  U.S.  175. 
That  case  holds,  in  effect,  that  the  mem- 
ber at  a  xmion  does  not  have  the  right 
to  make  up  his  own  mind  or  decide  his 
own  course  of  action  in  respect  to  mat- 
ters connected  with  his  employment.  He 
has  to  take  orders  from  the  union,  even 
though  he  believes  the  orders  to  be  in- 
advisable, unwarranted,  and  unjust.  Un- 
der this  decision,  a  union  member  can 
be  fined  by  a  imion  if  he  disobeys  the 
jrders  of  the  union. 


The  Supreme  Court  held  in  that  5-to> 
4  decision  that  the  union  has  that  power 
over  a  member  notwithstanding  the  fact^ 
that  Congress,  In  section  7  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  declared  in  as  plain  words 
as  can  be  found  in  the  English  language, 
that  an  employee  is  free  to  refrain  from 
participating  in  concerted  union  activi- 
ties. What  the  proposal  for  compulsory 
unionism  means  is  this:  That  the  750,000 
Americans  who  now  earn  their  living  in 
the  postal  service  must  take  orders  from 
imions  even  though  they  do  not  wish  to 
join  them.  What  axe  they  to  do  when  it 
comes  to  the  choice  between  taking 
orders  from  the  postal  service  and  taltlng 
orders  from  the  union  In  cases  of  conflict 
between  the  union  and  the  postal  service? 
Must  they  choose  between  being  dis- 
charged by  the  postal  service  or  fined 
by  the  union. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  have  to  make  a 
choice  between  tyrarmy — whether  it  is 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  unions,  tyr- 
anny on  the  part  of  big  business,  or 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  powerful  political 
organizations — and  freedom,  I  take  my 
stand  with  freedom. 

I  close  with  this  observation:  Right- 
to-work  laws  enforce,  and  union  shop 
agreements  nullify,  the  ancient  rlgnt 
which  Kipling  calls,  "Leave  to  live  by  no 
man's  leave."  One  does  not  "live  by  no 
man's  leave"  if  he  Is  compelled  to  pay  a 
labor  union  for  leave  to  earn  his  liveli- 
hood in  the  svreat  of  his  own  face.  The 
provlsioxis  of  the  bill  authorizing  compul- 
sory unionism  propose  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  country  that  Fed- 
eral employees  be  denied  "leave  to  live  bj 
no  man's  leave." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  discussion,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Bi4r.  President,  I  ask 
uanlmous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd).  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen). 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towe«), 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurnet)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LABOR     UNIONS     RAVK     BBOtTGRT     BEMXnTS     TO 
WORKERS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  pictured  tonight,  as  we  come 
to  the  close  of  this  debate,  the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  one  or  more  Members  who 
have  entered  into  the  discussion  that 
programs  of  unionism  or  of  union  shop 
have  brought.  In  a  sense,  considerable 
damage  to  the  men  and  women  who 
toil  in  this  country. 

Just  the  opposite  Is  true.  Had  we  not 
had  collective  bargaining  In  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  true  sense — and 
I  remind  my  colleague  from  North 
Ctuxtlloa  (Mr.  Ervin)  that  we  do  not 
have  true  collective  bargaining  at  the 
present  time  in  the  Federal  service — we 
would  never  have  brought  Into  being  the 
benefits  of  unionism  which  have  been 
shared  by  those  who  are  nonunion  mem- 
bers. 

MillicMis  and  millions  of  workers  in 
this  country  have  obtained  equitable 
wages;  Improved  working  conditions  and 
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Job  security  because  there  w;re  those 
who  were  twtive  in  the  union  laovement 
and  worked  diligently,  sometimes  against 
terrific  odds,  to  bring  about  benefits  for 
all  working  people.  Through  collective 
bargaining  and  through  prograpas  of  ne- 
gotiations they  have  achieved  benefits 
which  would  have  been  deni^  or  long 
postponed.  Federal  employes  unions 
have  exercised  an  important  r  sle  in  this 
endeavor. 

Yes.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  Is  wrong 
to  say  that  unionism  has  been  a  weapon 
of  despotism  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  assume 
the  Senator  from  West  Vlrg  nla  heard 
my  speech.  I  said  nothing  adi^erse  con- 
cerning unionism.  What  I  stld  related 
to  compulsory  unionism. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  recall.  I  beUeve, 
that  the  Senator  spoke  about  the  tyr- 
anny of  unions.  I  listened  rcry  care- 
fully. I  have  respect  and  admiration  for 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina,  but 
we  disagree  verv-  much  on  ths  issue. 

I  think  it  would  be  Import  mt  for  us. 
although  it  is  a  part  of  the  report  on 
postal  reorganization,  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  e  xplanatlon 
of  the  right-to-work  Issue  bj  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Cisol  Service. 
There  being  no  objection,  ^e  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  1  he  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Right-to-Wobk  I(  sttk 
The  cominlttee  recognizes  an<    appreciates 
the  problems  Involved  In  enact  ng  a  c«Uec- 
tlve  bargaining  svstem  with  t»ith  In  tt  for 
postal  employees."  Except  In  tte  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority  and  one  or  twd  other  imall 
Federal  operations,  true  colled  Ive  bargain- 
ing has  never  existed  In  the  Peleral  service. 
For    management    to    bargain    with    750.000 
poBtal  employees  bn  an  Individual  bails  is 
utterly  impossible.  Thus,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  both  postal  management,  p)stal  ualons, 
and  the  best  Interest  of  the  general  public, 
the  committee  recommends  thst  the  chosen 
representatives   of   postal   employees   be   the 
bargaining  agent  on  wages  and  ixrorltlng  con- 
ditions  This  Is  a  system  and  ai  right  «stab- 
Ushed  by  Federal  law  in  the  Nitlonal  Labor 
Relations  Act  applicable  to  all 'other  signif- 
icant craft  and  mdxistrlal  employment  in  the 
United  States.  Except  that  Federal  employees 
shall  continue  to  be  prohibited  from  strik- 
ing,  the   general   system   of   collective   bar- 
gaining as  it  exists  in  the  prt^ate  sector  of 
the  economy,   under  Federal    aw,  shall   be 
applicable  to  the  postal  servlee. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
retaining  the  right  of  a  State  g  ovemment  to 
enact  legislation  against  a  uiion  shop,  is 
preserved. 

If  State  law  prohibits  the  upion  shop,  no 
provision  of  this  bill  may  be!  construed  to 
authorize  a  union  shop  In  thiat  State.  The 
blU  provides  that  a  union  stop  for  poetal 
employees  can  be  authorized  o  ily  aa  a  reeult 
of  collective  bargaining  in  SUl  ee  whoae  laws 
allow  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  [President,  I 
trust  that  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
remember  that  the  "right-t|)-work"  laws 
in  the  19  States  which  ha^e  such  laws 
will  not  be  set  aside  by  tht  union  shop 
bargaining  authorized  in  mis  bllL  In  a 
real  sense,  however,  we  wilj  be  giving  to 
the  750.000  employees  of  thi  Postal  Serv- 
ice the  oppwrtunity  for  true  collective 
bargaining.  At  the  same  tine,  they  will 
be  denied  the  right  to  strike — a  right 


tain  the  right  to  negotiate  a  union 
shop — an  effective  tool  in  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  postal 
employees  who  are  being  transferred  to 
the  new  Postal  Service  should  have  this 
important  instrument  to  aid  them  in  fu- 
ture negotiations.  I  trust  that  the  Sen- 
ate shares  this  conviction  and  will  act 

accordingly.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (putting  the 
question) . 

The  "nays"  seem  to  have  it.  The 
"nays"  have  it.  The  amendment  is 
rejected. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 


which  exists  in  the  private  sector.  In  my 
mind  this  Is  all  the  more  reison  to  main- 


Add  a  new  title  III  at  the  end  of  the  bill 
as  follows: 

"TITLE  ni— RATE  ADJUSTMENT 

"AUTHORIZATION    TO    POSTMASTER    GENERAL 

"Sec.  301.  The  Postmaster  General  U  au- 
thorized to  adjust  the  postage  rates  and 
charges  in  sections  4253.  4303(a)-(d)  (1). 
4422.  4452,  and  4554  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  by  increasing  them  by  not  more  than 
33V'3  percent,  and  the  postage  rates  and 
charges  In  section  4359  of  UUe  39,  United 
SUtes  Code  by  increasing  them  by  not  more 
than  50  percent.  The  postage  adjustments 
made  by  the  Postmaster  General  under  this 
section  shall  become  effective  on  the  dates 
fixed  by  him. 

"EFFECnVK   DATE 

"Sec.  302.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
same  amendment  that  was  discussed  ear- 
lier. It  was  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  very  briefly 
that  we  do  face  an  operating  deficit  of 
$2.5  billion  in  1971. 

This  amendment,  sis  explained  earlier, 
would  give  the  Postmaister  General 
standby  authority  to  raise  certain  pre- 
scribed rates  during  the  transition 
period. 

I  explained  the  amendment  fully  at 
that  time.  The  hour  is  late.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  reviewed  by  the  chair- 
man and  by  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. 

I  have  counseled  with  both  of  those 
gentlemen  with  reference  to  the  amend- 
ment. They  are  both  oppoeed  to  it.  hence 
I  rest  my  case. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  frwn 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  know  we  are  all  con- 
cerned with  the  continuing  battle  to  try 


to  halt  inflation  in  this  country.  So  far 
we  have  not  made  too  many  gains  in  try- 
ing to  combat  inflation,  but  I  tliink  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  much  merit. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  make 
available  increases  in  rates  between  the 
Ume  that  the  bill  is  enacted  and  the  time 
when  the  postal  corpwration  can  start 
operations.  That  will  permit  the  postal 
authorities  in  the  interim  period  to  raise 
a  significant  amoimt  of  money  that  can 
make  an  important  contribution  toward 
a  balanced  budget. 

Because  I  think  that  is  important  to 
all  of  us.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  McGEIE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee's position  is  the  same  as  on  the 
earlier  occasion.  We  oppose  adding  pro- 
vision for  rates  themselves  at  the  end  of 
the  bill,  inasmuch  as  we  have  been  work- 
ing very  closely  downtown  with  the  im- 
derstsmding  that  they  did  not  want  the 
rate  bill  intertwined  with  the  postal  re- 
organization bill:  and  for  that  reason  the 
committee  opposes  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  back  his 
time? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator    from   Kansas   yield    back   his 
time? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  All  time  on 
the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
smd  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole).  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Awber- 
son)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD).  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUTE).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  .  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MxmDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dllnols 
(Mr.  Percy)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  29, 
nays  60,  as  follows : 
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[No.  204  Leg.] 

TEAS— 29 

Allott 

GrlfBn 

Saxbe 

Baker 

Hansen 

Schwelker 

Belhuon 

Hatfield 

Scott 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Smith.  Maine 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Smith,  ni. 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Curtis 

Murphy 

Williams,  Del. 

Dole 

Pack  wood 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Domlnick 

Pearson 
NAYS— 60 

Aiken 

Goodell 

MUler 

Allen 

Gore 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Bible 

Gurney 

Moss 

Boggs 

Harris 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Hart 

Pa store 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hartke 

PeU 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

HoUlngs 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Proxmire 

Case 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Rlblcoff 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Long 

Spong 

Eagleton 

MagnuEon 

Steunls 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Ellender 

McClelUn 

Symington 

Ervin 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Ty  dings 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

NOT  VOTINO— 11 

Anderson 

Ipouye 

Percy 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Russell 

Ooldwater 

Mimdt 

Young,  Ohio 

Holland 

Nelson 

So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    7-12 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  742  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  tlie  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  162,  line  9,  strike  out  "Subject  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided 
la  subsections  (c)  and  (d)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion". 

On  page  162,  beginning  with  line  25,  strike 
out  through  line  8  on  page  163  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  any  provision  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  entered  into 
under  chapter  13  of  this  title,  the  provisions 
of  title  5  relating  to  a  preference  eligible 
(as  that  term  is  defined  under  section  2108 
(3)  of  title  5)  shall  apply  to  (A)  an  appli- 
cant for  appointment  In  the  Poetal  Service 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  an  applicant  for  appointment 
to  a  position  in  the  competitive  service  un- 
der title  5,  and  (B)  to  an  employee  of  the 
Poetal  Service  In  the  same  manner  and  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  If  the  employee 
were  In  the  competitive  service  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  Without  compro- 
mising Its  basic  mission,  the  Poetal  Service 
shall  pursue  an  employment  ptoUcy  designed 
to  extend  opportunity  to  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  handicapped." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Does  the  Senator  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said  "in  my  supplemental  views  which 
accompanied  this  bill  to  the  floor,  I  am 
In  accord  with  the  principles  of  postal  re- 
form. The  Senate  bill  is  a  good  one  and  I 
believe  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  ac- 
complishing its  purpose,  providing  an 
effective  framework  for  a  modernized, 
greatly  improved     ..r^.  .x)8tal  system. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  in  our 
haste  to  report  a  bill  for  expeditious  con- 
sideration, the  committee  might  not 
have  made  clear  its  Intent  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  veterans  in  the  postal 
service.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  today — to  make  crystal  clear 
my  own  position  in  this  regard,  and  to 
clarify  and  maintain  all  of  those  rights 
which  veterans  presently  enjoy  under 
existing  law. 

Under  existing  law,  a  veteran  of  the 
military  service  has  certain  rights  in  the 
postal  service  in  the  matter  of  employ- 
ment and  reemployment  on  returning 
from  the  military  service.  The  veteran 
has  the  rights  of  appeal  in  adverse  ac- 
tions and  the  releasing  of  employees 
when  reductions  in  the  work  force  occur. 
These  rights,  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans 
Preference  Act  of  1944,  are  the  same 
rights  enjoyed  by  veterans  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  competitive  civil  service. 

The  language  of  S.  3842,  as  reported. 
Is  particularly  vague  with  regard  to  vet- 
erans preference.  It  is  deficient,  defec- 
tive, and  subject  to  misunderstanding.  In 
one  section  of  the  bill  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment recommends  modification  of 
veterans  preference  by  sajring  that  re- 
tention of  preference  will  be  subject  to 
collective  bargaining,  or  to  modification 
by  the  Department  with  approval  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  In  another 
section  of  the  bill,  section  1101(d).  it 
states  that  "those  provisions  of  title  5 
which  were  formerly  known  as  the  Vet- 
erans Preference  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
Postal  Service." 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  coimtry  to  make 
ourselves  as  clear  as  possible  with  regard 
to  their  employment  rights  in  the  Postal 
Service.  That  Is  why  I  have  offered  this 
amendment,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
colleagues  will  Join  with  me  in  approv- 
ing It. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill:  and  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  measure  tonight,  I  will  re- 
frain from  any  further  comments  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  persuaded  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  this 
would  be  an  adequate  clarifying  amend- 
ment on  the  Intent  of  the  committee,  and 
the  committee  finds  no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 


on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.        ^ 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    749 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  749.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  St^nator  from 
North  Carolina  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I 
shall  explain  the  amendment,  and  I  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  I  will  not  take  more 
than  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  168.  line  11,  Insert  a  period  after 
the  word  "employment"  and  strike  out 
everything  beginning  with  the  word  "IT"  on 
line  11  and  ending  with  the  word  "employ- 
ment" on  line  17. 

The  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
is  as  follovws: 

If  such  Individual  pays  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  a  sum  equal  to  the 
initiation  fees,  dues,  and  assessments  iml- 
formly  required  as  a  condition  of  acquiring 
and  retaining  membership  In  a  labor  orga- 
nization which  Is  representative  of  the  in- 
dividual unless  the  Individual  and  labor  or- 
ganization mutuaUy  agree  upon  some  other 
condition  of  employment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  an 
amendment  to  amend  subsection  (d)  on 
page  168.  This  section  provides,  in  sub- 
stance, that  no  individual  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  religious  sect  or  division  thereof, 
the  established  and  traditional  tenets 
or  teachings  of  which  oppose  a  require- 
ment that  a  member  of  such  sect  or 
division  join  or  financially  support  any 
labor  organization,  may  be  required  to 
join  or  financially  support  any  labor  or- 
ganization as  a  condition  of  employment 
if  he  pays  the  equivalent  of  the  union 
initiation  fees  and  dues  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

As  I  see  this,  when  a  man  pays  some- 
thing into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  he  is  paying  a  tax,  and  this  is 
taxing  a  man  on  his  religion;  and  I  do 
not  think  it  has  any  place  in  this  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  support  thia 
amendment  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say, 
in  response  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  that  the  committee  weighed 
tms  amendment  very  carefully,  with  all 
its  implications,  and  the  religious  group 
affected  very  much  wanted  this  amend- 
ment. The  committee  respected  the  re- 
ligious aspect  of  the  question,  and  it  was 
consistent  with  their  request.  AH  groups 
concerned  agreed  that  this  was  one  that 
they  could  take. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PONG.  Was  not  this  provision  in 
the  bill  drafted  by  the  religious  group? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  was  drafted  by  the 
group  itself;  3^es. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  After  all,  it  is  a  tax  on 
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their  religion;  and  even  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  do  it,  I  do  not  think  the  $enate  of 
the  United  States  should  be  willing  to  so 
vote. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  the  Senator  ^  i-illing  to 
have  a  voice  vote  on  this? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  back  the  r  imainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  committee's  position 
is  "no"  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  beei.  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fnm  North 
Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  rejectel. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Presid(int,  as  I 
participated  in  the  developmrnt  of  S. 
3842.  I  was  concerned  about  tt  e  impact 
of  rate  adjustments  on  small  1  )cal  pub- 
lishers throughout  the  countrj.  I  speak 
here  of  within-county  newspapers,  re- 
ligious and  fraternal  nonprofit  mailings, 
books,  educational  materials,  classroom 
publications,  agricultural  nagazines. 
and  labor  mailings. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  compiittee  in 
its  report  recognized  that  the  upsetting 
of  long-standing  mail  preferences  estab- 
lished by  law  would  work  gnat  hard- 
ships if  the  transition  was  to)  drastic. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  i  10-year 
stretchout  period  is  recommended  for 
adjustment  in  preferred  rate  publica- 
tions. If  we  are  not  careful  this  too  could 
be  ruinous  and  cause  many  o  our  fine 
State  and  local  publications  o  go  out 
of  business.  ^ 

I  recall  many  years  ago  wlien  there 
was  much  discussion  concerning  the 
dropping  of  free-in-county  null.  It  was 
reported  that  the  actual  cost  ol  this  type 
of  mail  was  $13.6  million  per  year.  At 
the  same  time,  the  foregone  revenue 
under  this  system  only  amcunted  to 
$800,000.  Of  course,  in  the  intek-im,  free- 
in-county  has  been  modified  and  public 
services  have  been  expanded  io  include 
total  loss  on  these  and  other  :.ype  pab- 
hcations.  This  lessened  the  inpact  on 
local  newspapers  and  similai  publica- 
tions. 

For  example,  as  recently  as|  1968  the 
Department's  cost  ascertainment  report 
reflected  a  100-percent  recovejry  of  ad- 
justed costs  for  withln-count*  publica- 
tions. These  adjustments,  of  dourse,  in- 
cluded application  of  public  serjvice  costs. 
It  seems  to  me  that  section  102  pubUc 
service  cost  to  maintain  "eff^tive  and 
regular  postal  service  to  rural  ateas,  com- 
munities and  small  towns  where  post 
offices  are  not  self-sustaining,  and  to  pre- 
vent either  reduction  in  service  or  un- 
reasonable increases  in  postal  rates,"  is 
a  continued  recognition  of  the  great  pub- 
lic service  value  of  these  extensions  of 
our  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  for  which 
appropriations  are  authorized. 
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This  would  seem  to  me  to 


more  equitable  transition  fcr  adjust 
ments  in  rates  to  the  local,  free,  and 
preferred  types  of  mail.  My  iiterpreta- 
tlon  does  not  mean  that  rates  fcill  not  be 
increased;  my  interpretation  lather  has 
to  do  with  public  service  cost  nllowances 
which  might  weU  be  credited  I  y  a  Pojtal 


provide  a 


Rate  Commission  as  it  sets  about  deter- 
mining its  new  schedule  of  rates.  This 
will  lessen  the  impact. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Congress  that 
much  of  our  local  and  rursd  mail  was 
built  on  "free-in-county,"  "rural  free 
delivery,"  and  "low  preferred  rates"  at 
the  commimity  level.  The  sudden  drop- 
ping of  these  provisions  might  create 
great  hardships  except  for  possible  pub- 
lic service  discounts  as  we  give  full  effect 
and  force  to  S.  3842. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  this  im- 
pact when  I  note  the  wide  gap  between 
revenues  of  0.3  cent  and  combined  cost 
of  4.7  cents  on  newspapers,  other  than 
dailies,  contained  in  the  Department's 
1969  revenue  and  cost  analysis.  This 
would  call  for  a  1,600-percent  increase 
barely  to  break  even,  if  required  to  re- 
cover the  institutional  cost,  and  would 
spell  ruin  for  many  local  publications 
even  stretched  out  over  a  period  of  10 
yeais. 

This  and  other  increases  ranging  from 
500  percent  to  1,600  percent  would  work 
great  hardship.  Of  course,  these  per- 
centages have  been  developed  without 
giving  full  credit  to  existing  public  serv- 
ice requirements. 

I  would  hope  that  the  application  of 
public  service  costs,  as  reflected  in  sec- 
tion 102,  would  serve  to  reduce  this  hard- 
ship and  that  we  might  achieve  for  our 
local  publishers  a  fair  and  equitable  rate 
structure  under  the  new  law. 

Finally.  I  make  this  plea  and  trust 
that  I  am  correct  in  my  views  for  the 
many  free  and  preferred  rate  publica- 
tions we  have  encouraged  since  the  be- 
ginning of  our  U.S.  postal  system.  Let 
us  not  impair  the  great  and  valuable 
service  of  our  newspaper,  educational, 
agricultural,  labor,  and  the  many  local 
nonprofit  religious  and  fraternal  infor- 
mation services. 

The  Congress  need  not  be  reminded 
of  its  many  concessions  over  the  years. 
I  recall  that  in  1967  we  made  a  conces- 
sion to  small  business  on  third-class  mail 
by  establishing  a  lower  minimiun  charge 
per  piece  on  the  first  250,000  pieces 
mailed  during  a  year.  I  would  hope  some 
thought  would  be  given  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  granting  a  similar  preference 
to  publications,  for  example,  on  the  first 
300,000  copies  per  edition  in  order  to 
protect  and  encourage  small  business 
publishers. 

I  appreciate  these  are  only  sugges- 
tions, but  if  my  concern  is  shared  by 
others  then  my  statement  will  not  have 
been  in  vain. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
S.  3842,  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfSce  and  Civil  Service.  It  is  my  belief 
that  this  legislation  will  help  provide  a 
soimd  basis  for  an  efficient  postal  service 
based  on  modem  management  techniques 
and  equipment. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee>  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  'Mr.  Fong>  for  their  outstanding 
leadership  and  painstaking  work  in  the 
development  and  formulation  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate 


their  great  efforts  and  the  job  they  have 
done. 

This  legislation  provides  for  sweeping 
reforms  for  one  of  our  most  important 
public  services  and  cabinet  departments. 
This  reorganization,  when  enacted,  will 
be  a  milestone  in  updating,  streamlining, 
and  making  more  effective  and  responsive 
the  postal  service. 

Under  this  legislation  the  operations  of 
the  new  Postal  Service  will  be  overseen  by 
a  Board  of  Governors  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Postmaster  General 
and  his  deputy,  both  appwinted  by  the 
nine  Board  members,  also  occupy  posi- 
tions on  this  body,  as  do  fciu-  nonvoting 
Members  of  Congress. 

This  Board  of  Governors  parallels  the 
board  of  directors  concept  prevalent  in 
private  industry.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, appointed  by  the  Governors  and 
responsible  only  to  them,  would  adminis- 
ter the  Department.  He  would  no  longer 
be  identified  as  a  political  appointee  and 
member  of  the  President's  cabinet. 

If  the  Postal  Service  is  to  operate  in 
a  manner  comparable  to  private  enter- 
prise, then  Incentives  to  encourage  em- 
ployees in  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  new  system  calls  for  promotion 
within  the  Department  rather  than  al- 
lowing stagnation  In  one  position  over  ■ 
the  years.  It  provides  for  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement, and  p>ay  that  is  comparable 
to  that  earned  for  similar  tasks  in  the 
private  sector. 

In  addition  to  receiving  the  8  percent 
salary  Increase  agreed  upon  in  the  re- 
cent negotiations,  postal  employees 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  collective  bargaining  for  increased 
wages  and  benefits.  This,  too,  parallels 
the  system  of  private  enterprise. 

While  corporations  seek  to  make  a 
profit,  the  Postal  Service  would  be  re- 
quired to  move  toward  equalizing  its 
costs  with  the  incoming  revenues.  Such 
a  requirement  is  phased  over  the  first 
10  years  of  c^Jeration  and  would  eventu- 
ally remove  the  necessity  for  the  annual 
congressional  appropriation  that  has  be- 
come habit  In  the  present  deficit-ridden 
Department.  Such  a  provision  would  en- 
courage economy,  while  seeking  efficien- 
cy—a  concept  basic  to  private  enterprise. 
The  revenues  would  be  raised  by  the 
adjustment  of  postal  rates,  a  determina- 
tion that  would  be  made  by  an  indepen- 
dent, five-member  panel  of  cost  experts, 
acting  on  the  request  and  justification  of 
the  Postmaster  General.  Consequently, 
i-atemaking  woiild  no  longer  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress. 

Other  provisions  of  this  detailed  leg- 
islation would  have  the  effect  of  remov- 
ing restrictions  and  requirements  on  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  have  served 
to  hinder,  more  than  help,  in  the  quick 
delivery  of  mail.  They,  too,  have  received 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

This  bill,  and  the  one  passed  by  the 
Ho\ise  of  Representatives,  I  am  certain, 
can  be  combined  in  conference  into  a 
most  effective  vehicle  for  postal  reorga- 
nization. 

This  proposal  has  received  widespread 
publicity  and  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
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viewed  by  many  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
Public  concern  certainly  has  been  indi- 
cated to  me  by  the  great  amount  of  mail 
on  the  subject. 

As  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  I  can  attest  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  is  the  product  of 
many  long  hours  of  careful  study  and 
deliberation.  It  is  culled  from  many  pro- 
posals for  revamping  the  present  system. 

Most  importantly,  it  is  the  result  of 
consultation  with  many  diverse  interests 
involved  in  postal  operations  today.  To 
my  knowledge,  all  those  interested  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinions  on  the  various  facets  of  this 
legislation.  I  believe  S.  3842  responds  to 
the  public  cry  for  reform  and  Is  a  care- 
fully reasoned  approach  to  a  problem 
that  has  attracted  many  ideas  and 
theories.  It  incorporates  the  best  features 
of  many  studies. 

Overhaul  of  such  a  large  operation  Is 
not  easy  and  will  not  be  accomplished 
overnight.  The  bill  before  us  has  estab- 
lished a  framework.  The  members  of  the 
committee  have  done  their  best  to  pro- 
vide postal  reorganization  that  can  be 
facilitated  with  the  least  confusion. 

To  predict  that  this  bill  has  fully  an- 
ticipated all  problem  that  will  arise  in  the 
new  Postal  System  would  not  be  possible. 
But  such  refinements  can  be  made  as 
trial  uncovers  possible  error  or  omission. 

So  it  is  my  hope  that  Senators  will 
see  fit  to  enact  this  legislation  of  monu- 
mental importance  to  every  American. 
We  have  the  opportunity  now  to  pro- 
vide ;he  improved  service  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  need  and  want. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  send  sm 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  280.  line  23.  strike  all 
through  page  281.  line  4.  and  substitute 
the  following: 

"COMPENSATION    CHAMGSS 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Postmaster  General,  un- 
der regulations  made  by  blm.  shall  Increase 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  and  basic 
pay  of  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment so  that  such  rates  will  equal,  as 
nearly  as  practicable.  108  per  centum  of  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  and  basic  pay 
In  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  increases  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  April  16. 
1970.  This  section  does  not  apply  to  em- 
ployees In  positions  In  the  Executive  Scbed- 
iile. 

"(b)  Retroactive  pay,  compensation,  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  Act 
only  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  In  the 
service  of  the  United  States  (Including  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States) 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  except 
that  such  retroactive  pay.  compensation,  or 
salary  shall  be  paid — 

"(1)  to  an  officer  or  employee  who  retired, 
diirlng  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  began  on  or 


after  April  16.  1970.  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  services  ren- 
dered during  such  period;   and  

"(2)  In  accordance  with  subchapter  vm  of 
chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  settlement  of  accounts,  for  services 
rendered,  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  began 
on  or  after  April  16,  1970.  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  by  an  officer 
or  employee  who  died  during  such  period. 
Such  retroactive  pay,  compensation,  or  salary 
shall  not  be  considered  as  basic  pay  for  the 
purix>ses  of  subchapter  m  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  civil 
service  retirement,  or  any  other  retirement 
law  or  retirement  system.  In  the  case  of  any 
such  retired  or  deceased  officer  or  employee. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and 
service,  shall  Include  the  period  provided  by 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  in- 
dividual to  a  position  In  or  under  the  United 
States  Government. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  Individual 
is  eligible  under  chapter  87  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  group  Ufe  Insurance 
for  Government  employees,  all  changes  In 
rates  of  pay,  compensation,  and  salary  which 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  section 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  become  effec- 
tive as  of  the  date  of  such  enactment." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  will  con- 
clude the  debate  on  this  amendment  for 
myself  in  5  minutes;  but  before  I  do  so, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes  and  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  who  wishes  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  for  clarification  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  history,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  on  lines  16  and  17  on  page  232 
of  the  bill — namely: 

Except  under  authority  of  a  search  warrant 
authorized  by  law.  or  by  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Postal  Service  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
determining  an  address  at  which  a  letter  or 
parcel  can  be  delivered,  or  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  of.  the  addressee. 

Mr.  McOEE.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 
bill.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  that,  for  example,  if 
a  search  warrant  is  properly  obtained 
under  the  law,  in  the  course  of  an  investi- 
gation relating  to  espionage,  the  law  en- 
forcement officials  concerned  would  be 
authorized  to  open  a  letter  sealed  sigainst 
inspection. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes,  that  Is  correct.  That 
is  the  intention  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA'VrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  want 
to  inquire  briefiy  about  the  situation  that 
acting  postmasters  fax^e  under  the  bill. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  President  is  di- 
vested of  the  nominating  authority  and 
the  Senate  is  divested  of  the  confirming 
authority.  As  I  understand  it,  also,  the 
Postmaster  General  is  required,  imder 
the  proposed  legislation,  to  appoint  post- 
masters. He  is  given  the  authority,  and  he 
will  appoint  on  a  competitive  basis.  I 


wonder  what  the  situation  would  be,  if 
the  Senator  could  say,  with  regard  to  the 
acting  postmasters. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  chairman's  reply  is 
that,  as  it  stands  now,  if  he  has  his  ex- 
perience status  he  is,  indeed,  eligible,  but 
more  than  that  because  we  have  a  new 
administration  of  one  party  and  a  Con- 
gress of  another  party,  both  sides  have 
held  in  abeyance  precipitate  action  on 
postmasters.  That  is  why  there  are  over 
4.000  acting  postmasterships  right  now, 
because  of  the  eligibility  of  one  of  those 
who  becomes  available  for  a  permanent 
appointment,  which  the  new  process  en- 
visages in  the  new  reorganization,  in  tak- 
ing this  out  of  politics,  as  the  Senate 
enacted  it  earUer  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  a 
masterly  presentation  of  the  bill  here.  It 
has  been  a  long  journey  for  him. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  have  proposed  takes  the  provision 
of  the  House  bill  with  respect  to  retro- 
activity and  puts  it  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  retroactivity  is  limited  to  April  16 
of  this  year.  That  is  what  my  amend- 
ment expresses.  It  is  limited  to  the  8- 
percent  increase  which  is  in  the  Senate 
bill.  The  only  difference  between  this 
amendment  and  the  Senate  bill,  as  it  is,  is 
that  of  retroactivity,  b£w:k  to  April  16. 

The  equity  involved  is  the  following :  It 
is  stoutly  maintained  on  the  part  of  those 
who  negotiated  the  administration's 
posted  act  agreement  that  this  retrosw:- 
tivity  was  assured.  It  is  a  fact.  Everyone 
knows  it.  Even  the  editorials  in  the  most 
economy-minded  newspapers  in  the 
country  refiect  that  the  country  was 
shocked  to  discover  how  far  behind  the 
parade  were  the  postal  workers,  how  their 
marvelous  discipline,  their  devotion  to 
duty,  and  their  no-strike  obedience  for 
so  long  kept  them  far  behind  other 
workers.  As  I  say,  the  conservative  press 
find  the  hberal  press  alike  were  unani- 
mous about  that. 

One  of  the  wajrs  they  were  expected  to 
msike  up  for  this  was  that  it  weis  really 
owed  to  them  out  of  equity,  because  it 
was  only  Congress  that  could  do  justice 
to  the  postal  workers.  At  that  time  it  will, 
happily,  be  over,  and  this  will  be  a  busi- 
ness corporation  dealing  with  organized 
workers,  sis  it  should,  in  the  sense  of 
labor  negotiations. 

But  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  elemen- 
tary question  of  justice.  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised that  it  was  left  out  of  the  Senate 
bill,  but  it  was  left  out.  Of  course,  it  is 
true  it  took  hazards  in  the  negotiations 
which  it  seems  to  me  were  a  little  rough 
on  the  postal  workers  concerned,  espe- 
ciEdly  as  this  is  not  a  matter  of  padding 
good  wages  or  making  a  good  settlement, 
but  is  something  which  many  have  ad- 
mittedly agreed  is  a  bad  wage  situation 
for  postal  workers. 

The  amount  Is  $110  million.  I  will  not 
pretend  it  is  less.  It  may  be  noted  by  my 
colleagues  that  I  voted  for  the  last 
amendment  because  I  l>elieve  in  paying 
our  bills.  I  have  voted  for  tax  increases 
and  will  do  so  again  if  we  have  to.  In- 
deed, I  think  we  need  one  right  now,  as 
a  practical  matter. 

But  justice  should  be  done  to  the  postal 
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and  I  think 


workers.  The  House  did 
that  the  Senate  should.  J 

If  the  substitute  had  gone  tl  trough,  we 
would  have  settled,  but  it  did  not  go 
Uirough.  so  I  think  we  shou  d  do  this 
elementary  thing. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Preside  nt,  I  shall 
be  brief.  This  is  a  situation  ol  desperate 
proportions.  We  are  on  the  br  nk  of  fur- 1 
ther  eruptions  and  further  strikes.  I  do 
not  state  Uiat  as  a  threat.  I  si  ate  it  as  a 
fact.  A  great  many  postal  w<rkers  who 
have  been  left  out  for  so  long  have^ 
reached  a  point  in  frustration  vhere  they 
are  no  longer  controllable.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  that  happen.  It  iray  happen 
in  the  next  week  or  so. 

I  am  fearful  that  if  we  pas  s  this  over 
to  a  conference,  there  wUl  b<  no  assur- 
ance to  these  people,  and  their  leaders 
will  not  be  able  to  go  back  :ind  say  to 
them.  "We  are  getting  sometl  ung  out  of 
the  conference."  because  it  irill  still  be 
all  up  in  the  air. 

It  is  very  important  that  :he  Senate 
tonight  go  on  record  that  it  i  ?ill  do  jus- 
tice to  the  postal  workers,  that  the  Senate 
will  not  go  to  a  conference  to  bargain  on 
justice  for  the  postal  workers,  that  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  this  retroactivity. 
It  has  been  bargained  for  w:  th  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Senate  should  ful- 
fill that  bargain  right  here,  t  )night. 

I  know  that  it  will  help  a  great  deal 
to  cool  off  the  situation  if  Lhe  Senate 
does  that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Preside  it,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment.  I  d<  >  so  not  be- 
cause of  my  awareness  of  the  imminency 
of  any  further  strike  activiiy,  or  trou- 
ble from  the  postal  emp  oyees  but, 
rather,  because  I  think  simpl(  justice  de- 
mands that  we  recognize  the  i?  are  a  for- 
gotten group  of  people. 
'We  have  talked  about  postal  reform 
and  revision  of  rates  and  HI  sorts  of 
things  for  many  months  n^w,  and  all 
during  these  times  this  group  of  people, 
more  than  any  other  group,  ttas  been  ne- 
glected and  almost  forgotten. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  I  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  under  som^  other  pro- 
posals that  had  been  presented  in  the 
welfare  reform  bill,  welfare  recipients 
would  receive  more  money  thbn  the  post- 
al employees  are  today  eam^g. 

I  am  going  to  support  the 
because  I  think  that  simple 
ness,  and  equity  demsuads  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  v^y  colleague 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  seen  fit  at  this  late  date  to 
bring  up  this  matter  an(  bring  the 
amendment  to  the  attenion  of  the 
Senate. 

As  has  been  stated  by  my  ;olleague,  no 
injustice  has  been  greatei  than  that 
given  in  the  treatment  ol  our  postal 
workers. 

I  get  as  much  mail  as  anjr  Member  of 
this  body.  The  reflection  of, that  mail  is 
the  reflection  of  a  group  o|  people  who 
have  been  patient,  loyal,  and  hard  work- 
ing. At  long  last,  I  think  he  time  has 
come  when  we  should  guar  intee  justice 
to  them. 

I  intend  to  support  tl^c  Senator's 
amendment 
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ustice,  fair- 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  this  Senator 
has  rather  acceptable  credentials  in  con- 
cerning himself  with  the  relevant  pay 
level  of  all  Federal  employees,  including 
the  postal  service,  and  that  one  of  the 
questions  at  stake  here  is  that  after  the 
6  percent  retroactive  pay  was  agreed  to 
and  negotiated  successfully,  then,  as  a 
condition  of  the  new  postal  reorganiza- 
tion negotiations,  an  8  percent  additional 
pay  raise  was  added  in  that  package.  But 
one  of  the  conditions  was  that  it  would 
become  operable  the  day  the  President 
signed  the  bill.  That  was  knowingly 
signed  by  all  parties — when  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  bill. 

All  of  us  realize,  and  we  have  talked 
to  the  postal  union  fellows  at  great 
length  about  this,  that  no  one  knew 
Cambodia  was  coming  along.  No  one 
anticipated  the  delays  we  have  been 
through.  We  all  recognize  in  this  meas- 
ure that  equity  requires  some  adjust- 
ments all  along  the  line. 

In  the  request,  certainly,  we  now,  in 
the  light  of  the  negotiations,  should  be 
permitted  to  take  the  Senate  measure 
into  conference  with  the  understanding 
that  there  is  needed  the  latitude  to  work 
out  with  the  President,  with  the  postals, 
and  with  the  House  an  equitable  date. 
The  date  was  arbitrarily  selected  at 
April  18  because  of  the  events  of  that 
moment.  It  is  not  a  sacred  date.  It  sim- 
ply pins  down  the  importance  of  equity 
in  this  matter.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  the  Senate  committee  will  go  into 
conference  with  that  very  much  on  its 
mind,  but  we  beheve  it  would  be  the  bet- 
ter part  of  wisdom  if  we  could  go  there 
with  our  present  measure  in  order  to 
cope  with  this  matter  in  negotiations 
with  the  House. 

When  our  time  is  up,  so  that  it  does 
not  detract  from  the  time  available,  in 
the  light  of  our  discussion — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  I  have  discussed 
this  in  advance — I  will  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming.  This 
Senator  has  not  been  negligent  in  seeing 
that  our  Government  employees  receive 
comparable  wages. 

Since  I  have  been  on  the  committee, 
for  the  past  10  years,  we  have  given  Gov- 
ernment employees  approximately  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  wages. 

Here  we  have  an  agreement  which  was 
signed  by  officials  of  the  U5.  Post  Office 
Department,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  postal 
afflliates,  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  AFL-CIO,  National  As- 
sociation of  Post  Office  and  General 
Service  Maintenance  Employees,  APL- 
CIO,  National  Association  of  Post  Office 
Mail  Handlers,  Watchmen,  Messengers, 
and  Group  Leaders — affiliated  with  La- 
borers' International  Union — AFL-CIO, 
National  Association  of  Special  Delivery 
Messengers,  AFL-CIO,  National  Feder- 
ation of  Post  Office  Motor  Vehicle  Em- 
ployees. AFL-CIO,  National  Rural  Let- 
ter Carriers  Association,  and  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  AFU-CIO. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  memo- 
randum of  agreement  is  the  proposed 
postal  pay  Increase — 8  percent  pay  for 
employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department 


effective  as  of  the  date  this  enabling 
legislation  becomes  law. 

In  my  hand  is  the  position  paper  Issued 
by  the  administration,  a  position  paper 
on  retroactive  pay,  as  follows: 

Th«  agreements  ol  April  2  and  AprU  16, 
1970,  between  the  Poet  Office  Department 
and  the  seven  postal  unions  that  have  the 
exclualve  right  to  represent  the  Department's 
rank  and  file  employees  on  a  national  basis, 
are  the  product  of  the  first  real  collective 
bargaining  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
Postal  Service. 

In  consonance  with  those  agreements,  the 
reform  legislation  that  Is  soon  to  be  enacted 
will  leave  to  the  collective  bargaining  process 
decisions  on  wages,  hours  and  other  terms 
of  employment  that  heretofore  have  been 
determined  through  the  legislative  process. 

One  or  the  key  provisions  in  the  AprU 
agreements  was  the  pledge  of  the  postal 
unions  and  the  Post  Olflce  Department  to 
support  an  8  percent  wage  increase  (over  and 
above  the  retroactive  6  percent  pay  increase 
that  has  now  become  an  accomplished  fact), 
such  8  percent  Increase  to  become  effective 
03  of  the  date  when  the  reorganization  legis- 
lation becomes  law. 

The  effective  date  of  the  8  percent  Increase 
was  a  central  element  In  the  negotiations. 
To  make  the  Increase  retroactive,  contrary  to 
the  understanding  reached  In  the  negoti- 
ations, would  be  to  weaken  the  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining process  at  the  very  outset  of  Its 
history  In  the  Postal  Service.  Collective  bar- 
gaining simply  cannot  work  If  the  agrreements 
that  result  from  such  bargaining  are  not 
honored,  and  if  the  parties  are  not  prepared 
to  assume  that  the  final  decisions  wUl  be 
made  at  the  bargaining  table,  rather  than 
In  some  other  forum. 

The  cost  of  the  8  percent  pay  Increase  Is 
approximately  one  and  one-half  mUllon  dol- 
lars per  day.  If  the  8  percent  pay  Increase 
were  made  retroactive  to  a  date  three  months 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  legislation,  the 
retroactivity  feature  would  cost  $135  million. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yl<sld? 
Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
it  bothers  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  that  postal  employees  are 
not  receiving  as  much  remuneration  for 
their  services  as  welfare  recipients  are 
receiving.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  that  is  true 
but  we  also  have  the  principle  of  com- 
parability in  our  pay  schedules. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  how  does 
the  postal  worker  compare  with  the  wel- 
fare recipient? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do 
know  that  we  have  the  principle  of  com- 
parability In  the  pay  scale  and  have  had 
it  since  1962.  We  have  had  expert  advice 
from  the  Government,  and  from  the 
people  who  gather  the  statistics  and 
formulate  the  pay  schedules.  According 
to  the  statistics  Federal  employees  do 
receive  comparable  wages  to  those  In 
private  Industry. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  re- 
cognize that  there  is  deep  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  among  welfare  recipients 
concerning  what  they  receive,  and  might 
it  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  there  could 
be  some  dissatisfaction  among  postal 
employees  if  they  received  under  the  pos- 
tal reform  bill  not  as  much  as  the  wel- 
fare recipients? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  under- 
stand that  the  postal  employees  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  6-percent  Increase. 
And  they  negotiated  for  the  8-percent  in- 
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crease.  That  pay  raise  was  agreed  to 
with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be 
effective  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation. 

That  was  the  agreement  entered  Into 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
bargaining  units  of  the  union  postal. 

We  are  now  being  asked  to  change  it — 
to  make  it  retroactive  to  a  date  prior  to 
enactment. 

1  have  a  memorandum  issued  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  on  retroactive 
pay.  It  is  entitled,  "Position  Paper  on 
Retroactive  Pay." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  does  this 
memorandum  propose  to  spesik  for  the 
postal  employees,  or  is  it  an  agreement 
entered  into  between  some  of  their  lead- 
ers? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  the 
position  of  the  administration,  which 
was  one  of  the  bargaining  parties.  The 
Post  Office  Department  on  the  one  hand, 
which  represented  the  administration, 
was  bargaining  with  the  seven  AFL- 
CIO  postal  unions. 

The  cost  of  the  8-percent  increase  Is 
approximately  $1.5  million  a  day.  If  the 
8-percent  pay  increase  were  made  retro- 
active to  3  months  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation,  the  retroactivity 
feature  would  cost  $135  million. 

This  is  not  an  insignificant  amount  of 
money.  But  far  more  important  than  the 
money  is  the  principle  that  both  parties 
to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
should  be  boimd  by  its  terms.  To  destroy 
the  regular  collective  bargaining  process 
in  the  very  legislation  establishing  a  col- 
lective bargaining  system  would  virtually 
guarantee  the  failure  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. 

This  is  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  committee  has  worked  on  this 
question.  We  considered  the  question  of 
retroactivity.  We  felt  as  the  position  pa- 
per states.  So,  we  concurred,  and  in  the 
bill  before  us,  did  not  include  a  retro- 
active feature. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  date  of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  FONG.  April  2  and  April  16,  1970. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  would  It 
not  be  fair  to  say  that  at  the  time  this 
agreement  was  entered  Into,  the  Intention 
of  the  parties  was  to  go  forward  to  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  at  a  very  early 
date,  certainly  not  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer? 

Mr.  FONG.  Any  person  who  is  familiar 
with  the  legislative  process  knows  that 
an  agreement  entered  Into  on  April  16, 
1970  could  not  be  enacted  the  next  day. 
Anyone  who  Is  familiar  with  this  process 
knows  that  it  takes  2  to  3  months  after 
a  bill  is  introduced  before  it  can  pass 
two  Houses  and  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 
This  agreement  was  entered  into  April 

2  and  April  16,  1970.  That  Is  only  a  few 
months  ago. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
say  that  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  it  may  take  2  to  3  months  for  some 
Important  legislation  to  go  through  Con- 
gress. We  are  also  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  Congress  hsis,  under  emergency  con- 
ditions,   enacted    Important   legislation 


within  a  matter  of  48  hours  and  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  was  an  agreement  reached 
under  emergency  conditions  and  certain- 
ly it  was  so  thought  of  by  the  unions  and 
the  postal  employees. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  parties  knew  that  a 
reform  bill  was  going  to  be  enacted.  Any- 
one who  knows  anything  about  this  re- 
form measure  and  the  amount  of  work 
Involved  in  it  knows  it  is  not  a  measure 
that  could  be  dealt  with  in  a  week  or 
two.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  debate 
here  how  complex  the  bill  is. 

I  presumed,  and  I  will  say  that  the 
parties  expected,  It  would  take  2  or  3 
months  before  we  could  enact  such  a 
bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his 
very  responsive  and  frank  answers.  But 
I  suggest  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in- 
dicated that  the  committee  recognizes 
there  Is  a  problem  of  equity  here.  What 
he  is  asking  for  is  leeway  to  negotiate 
with  the  House. 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes.  I  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  by  saying  I  do  follow 
the  leadership  of  my  chairman;  that 
we  do  have  in  mind  some  negotiations 
along  this  line;  and  that  is  why  we  do 
not  want  to  be  tied  down  to  a  date  cer- 
tain. We  will  want  sufficient  flexibihty 
to  move. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that,  while  he  regards  the  Javits  amend- 
ment as  being  unduly  early  in  retroac- 
tivity, he  recognizes  that  there  Is  an 
equitable  argument  arising  over  the  de- 
lay that  occurred  in  this  legislation  and 
that  some  adjustment  should  be  made 
to  reflect  what  was  unforeseen  by  the 
parties  at  the  time  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  PONG.  Yes.  I  read  this  memoran- 
dum only  to  show  colleagues  the  think- 
ing of  the  administration. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  do  agree  with 
my  chairman  that  probably  there  is  some 
equity  for  us  to  consider  and  we  would 
like  to  go  into  conference  without  hav- 
ing our  hands  tied  so  that  we  can  move 
and  have  a  little  flexibility.  That  is  what 
we  are  asking. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  question  but  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  has  full  under- 
standing in  this  matter.  We  have  learned 
now  about  negotiations  between  the 
unions  and  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  plans  for  reorganization.  As  so  often 
happens,  the  individuals,  the  rank  and 
flle  workers — and  I  know  something 
about  this  because  I  think  I  have  been 
a  member  of  a  union  longer  than  any- 
body else  in  this  Chamber — get  lost  some 
place  along  the  line. 

I  ty\inv  all  the  Senator  from  New  York 
wants  to  do  by  this  amendment  is  not 
tie  the  hands  of  the  negotiators  or  im- 
pair their  ability  to  reach  a  bargain  in 
any  way,  but  merely  to  say  to  these 
people  who  have  been  treated  with  in- 
equity and  who  have  been  patient,  that 
we  in  this  Chamber  feel  they  should  be 
treated  fairly  in  this  matter;  that  it 
should  be  made  retroactive. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  Join  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  in  support  of  this 


measure,  and  I  hope  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii  imderstands  this  in  no  way  is  a 
statement  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
committee  or  Its  operation,  or  any  feel- 
ing of  its  inability  to  negotiate  properly. 
I  think  it  is  something  we  should  have 
the  right  to  express  here  in  the  Chamber 
tonight.  I  think  the  Senator  brought  it 
up  at  a  proper  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  a  very  statesman- 
like argument  presented  here  this  eve- 
ning. He  has  been  one  of  the  stalwart 
defenders  of  postal  workers  and  Govern- 
ment workers,  and  over  the  years  he  has 
fought  hard  to  get  them  the  many  in- 
creases they  have  gotten  in  the  past.  It  is 
not  an  easy  position  he  takes,  along  with 
the  chairman,  but  it  is  a  courageous  and 
a  right  position. 

I  think  many  persons  are  surprised 
that  we  are  going  to  achieve  postal  re- 
form legislation;  it  looks  as  if  it  might 
happen.  At  the  time  of  that  agreement, 
it  was  very  doubtful  we  would  ever  be 
able  to  say  we  were  going  to  have  postal 
reform  at  all.  These  employees  are  going 
to  get  8  percent  more  In  terms  of  pay 
raises  than  other  Federal  employees — 
and  in  some  categories  their  pay  is  as 
Inadequate  as  postal  workers — but  they 
are  getting  it  as  a  result  of  bargaining 
and  negotiations. 

I  think  we  have  to  make  a  basic  deci- 
sion tonight.  Is  collective  bargaining  in 
the  new  postal  service  going  to  be  mean- 
ingful and  work,  or  not?  If  every  time 
the  employees  are  dissatisfied  they  are 
going  to  Tua  to  Congress  and  ask  us  to 
overturn  a  negotiated  agreement,  we  are 
getting  off  on  a  very  bad  footing,  as  the 
Senator  stated. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member  de- 
serves support  in  their  position. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
his  remarks.  We  have  labored  over  the 
bill  and  we  have  labored  over  the  ques- 
tion of  retroactivity  of  pay.  We  know 
that  this  is  the  first  time  the  Federal 
Government  has  engaged  in  the  collective 
bargaining  process  and  we  felt  there  was 
sanctity  to  this  collective  bargaining 
agreement. 

If  we  were  to  overrule  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  we  would  find  our- 
selves in  grave  trouble  hereafter  because 
every  time  there  was  an  agreement  there 
would  be  attempts  to  have  the  Con- 
gress change  it.  The  House  has  changed 
it  somewhat,  so  it  places  us  in  a  position 
where  we  have  to  conciliate  and  come  to 
an  agreement.  That  is  why  we  are  asking 
that  our  hands  not  be  tied  in  a  situation 
like  this. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  position  they 
have  taken  on  this  matter.  Although  I 
am  not  a  member  of  this  committee  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  keep  close 
track  of  what  has  happened  In  these  ne- 
gotiations over  the  months. 

The  present  legislation,  for  which 
much  credit  is  due,  was  arrived  at  bring- 
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ciple  of  collective  bargaining 

This  agreement  is  set  out 
of  the  report  and  I  ask  unai 
sent  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
CRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printejd 
Record,  as  follows: 
Memorandum  of  AcRHMEirr  on 

Reorganization    and   Salary 

Act  or  1970' 

Memorandum      of      Agreement 
United  States  Post  Office  Department 
after  referred  to  as  -Department 
AFL-CIO;     National    Association 
Carriers.  APL-CIO:    National 
Post  Office  and  General  Services 
Kmplovees.  AFLr-CIO;  National 
Post  Office  Mail  Handlers.  Wr 
sengers  and  Group  Leaders   ( 
Laborers'    International    Unionj^. 
National  Association  of  Special 
sengers.    AFL-CIO,    National 
Post  Office  Motor  Vehicle 
CIO:    National  Rural  Letter 
claUon;   United  Federation  of  Posfal 
AFL-CIO;  hereinafter  referred  to 

Pursuant  to  the  earUer  agreemei  it 
2.    1970.   between   the   Department 
above-named  unions,  the  parties  Y 
developed,  through  the  collective 
process,  proposed  legislation  whi 
for  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
Department    and    an    8'"r    pay 
postal  employees.  It  shall  be 
"Postal  Reorganization  and 
ment  Act  of  1970".  The  parties 
agreed   to  support   this   legislative 
without  qualification  and  that  t- 
wUl  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
tlon  without  change.  The  agreed- 
latlve     proposal     provides 
things,  for  the  following: 

orcanxzational  STRUcrus^ 

Reorganized  United  States 
becomes  an  Independent  estal 
in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 

Postmaster    General    appolnte<l 
serves  at  the  pleastire  of  the  Com 
Postal  Costs  and  Revenues,  which 
lie  members  named  by  the 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

UiBOR   RELATIONS 

Enable  coUecUve  bargaining 
utory   framework  establishing 
conducting  elections,  providing 
methods  for  resolving  negotiating 
and  requiring  coUective  bargain' 
asp>ects  of  wages,  hours,  and 
tions  Including  grievance  pre 
general,  all  matters  that  are  su 
lectlve  bargaining  In  the  private 

LABOR     RELATIONS      (CONTi 

Ban  on  federal  employee  strikes 
binding    arbitration    If    bargaining 
persists   180  days  from  start   of 

National  Labor  Relations  Boarc 
vise  representation  elections  and 
fair  labor  practice  provisions. 

rlNANC*.    RATES.    AND     RATE- 

Post  Office  can  borrow  up  to 
from  the  Treasury  or  general  pul 

Rate  changes  subject  to  public 
fore  3-man  Postal  Rate  Board 
Ident:  fii^l  rate  decision  by 
Postal   Costs  and   Revenues,  but 
veto  by  two-thirds  vote  of  elth(  r 
House  of  Representatives  or  the 

Post  Office  to  be  generally  — ' 
by  January  1. 1878. 

POSTAL    PAT     INCRE-\SE 

S''c  pay  Increase  for  employees 
Office  Department   effective   as 
when  this  enabling  legislation 

Promptly  after  enactment,  collective 
gaining  will  be  required  on  wages 
working   conditions,   and   to 
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years  the  time  for  postal  employees  to  reach 
the  maximum  step  in  whatever  labor  grade 
may  be  established  through  collective  bar- 
gaining. When  the  new  schedule  becomes 
effective,  an  employee  will  immediately  be 
advanced  to  the  next  step  in  the  schedule  if 
at  that  time  he  has  been  In  his  present  step 
for  the  period  provided  In  the  new  schedule. 
It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  parties  that 
the  Administration  will  recommend  to  Con- 
gress the  necessary  legislation  to  effectuate 
this  Agreement. 

It  Is  the  further  understanding  of  the  par- 
ties that  DO  disciplinary  action  will  be  Ini- 
tiated by  the  Posi  Office  Department  at  any 
level  against  any  postal  employee  with  re- 
spect to  the  events  of  March  1970.  until  dis- 
cussions have  taken  place  between  the  De- 
partment and  such  employee's  union  on  the 
policy  to  be  followed  by  the  Department. 
Winton  Blount.  Post  Office  Department; 
George  Meany.  AFL-CIO.  J.  H.  Rade- 
macher.  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers.  AFL-CIO:  Marine  Crable,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Post  Office  and 
General    Services    Maintenance    Em- 
ployees. AFL-CIO:  Lonnle  L.  Johnson. 
National  Association  of  Post  Office  Mail 
Handlers.  Watchmen.  Messengers  and 
Group  Leaders.  AFL-CIO:    Michael  J. 
Mullen.  National   Association  of  Spe- 
cial   Delivery    Messengers.    AFL-CIO; 
Chester  W.  Parish.  National  Federation 
of  Post  Office  Motor  Vehicle  Employ- 
ees. AFL-CIO:   Herbert  F.  Alfrey,  Na- 
tional Rural  Letter  Carriers  Associa- 
tion:   and  Francis  S.  F.ilbray.  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  AFL-CIO. 
Date:  April  16,  1970. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
agreement  which  is  set  out  on  page  57 
of  the  report  was  arrived  at  after  many, 
many  meetings  of  collective  bargaining. 
First  of  all  they  got  the  6-percent  retro- 
active pay  to  December  and  then  they 
wrote  into  it  the  paragraph  contained 
on  page  58  of  the  report  which  states 
under  the  heading  "Postal  pay  in- 
crease" : 

Eight  percent  pay  increase  for  employees 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  effective  as  of 
the  date  when  this  enabling  legislation  be- 
comes law. 

The  people  who  negotiated  for  that 
knew  that  that  was  not  goiiig  to  become 
law  2  days  after  April  16.  It  is  only  2V2 
months  after  that  date  now.  The  next 
clause  in  that  contract  was  very,  very 
important.  For  everyone  who  has  a  real 
interest  in  postal  workers  of  this  country 
it  may  be  the  most  Important  clause  in 
the  contract.  It  states: 

Promptly  after  enactment,  collective  bar- 
gaining will  be  required  on  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions,  and  to  compress  to 
8  years  the  time  for  postal  employees  to 
reach  the  maximum  step  In  whatever  labor 
grade  may  be  established  through  coUectlve 
bargaining. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  going  to  be  far 
more  Important  over  the  years  than  the 
8  percent  which  is  embodied  in  the  first 
paragraph  I  read. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  two  other 
thoughts  at  this  time.  I  see  that  on  ijage 
59  there  is  a  reproduction  of  the  signa- 
tures which  signed  this  agreement.  In- 
cluding the  Postmaster  General;  George 
Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO;  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers. Mr.  Rademacher;  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Post  OfBce  and  General 
Services  Maintenance  Employees,  AFL- 
CIO:  National  Association  of  Post  Ofiflce 
Mail  Handlers.  Watchmen.  Messengers 
and  Group  Leaders;  National  Association 


of  Special  Delivery  Messengers;  National 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Motor  Vehicle 
Employees:  National  Riu-al  Letter  Car- 
riers Association;  and  United  Federation 
of  Postal  Clerks. 

I  do  not  yield  to  anybody  in  my  Inter- 
est in  postal  employees.  This  goes  back  to 
the  time  when  I  voted  to  override  the 
veto  cf  President  Eisenhower  in  support 
of  the  pay  raise  for  postal  employees,  and 
I  have  not  changed  my  mind  in  the  least 
about  bringing  these  people  up  to  a  com- 
parable position  with  others  In  like 
situations. 

But.  Members  of  the  Senate,  tonight 
you  have  to  decide  once  and  for  all 
whether  you  are  really  going  to  put  the 
Postal  Department  on  an  independent 
basis.  Are  you  really  going  to  put  them 
on  the  basis  where  they  can  collectively 
bargain,  or  are  you  going  to  put  your- 
selves in  a  position  where  every  time 
someone  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
collective  bargaining  position  or  resolu- 
tion, he  can  come  back  to  Congress,  and 
we  will  get  back  into  the  same  old  merry- 
go-round  that  we  have  been  going 
around  for  many  years. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  presidents  of 
these  unions  signed  this  in  ignorance  or 
that  they  were  misled.  Within  2  weeks  I 
have  talked  with  the  postal  workers  in  my 
State,  in  a  State  convention  assembled, 
and  I  stated  my  pwsition  very  clearly.  Not 
one  dissenting  voice  was  raised.  Not  one 
question  was  raised  as  to  this  position. 
They  want,  and  are  willing  to  accept,  a 
r«al  negotiating  position  as  members  of  a 
imion.  And  if  we  accept  the  amendment 
which  is  offered  tonight — I  hope  we  will 
not — we  will  have  made  one  of  the  great- 
est mistakes  we  have  ever  made,  because 
we  will  have  run  back  down  the  hill  for  5 
years,  and  we  will  never  quit  running 

from  here  on  out.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
remaining  time,  may  I  ask? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  13  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  McGEE.  How  much  does  the  other 
side  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
same  amount. 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  as 
much  of  that  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  may  require. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  very  able 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado.  May  I  also 
say  that  when  the  negotiations  were  in 
progress,  the  parties  agreed  to  a  6-per- 
cent increase  retroactive  as  of  December 
27.  Because  the  administration  thought 
it  could  get  the  unions'  endorsement  for 
postal  reform,  they  bargained  to  give 
another  8-percent  pay  increase. 

This  8  percent  is  given  only  to  the  post 
office  employees.  We  still  have  1,300.000 
other  Federal  white-collar  employees, 
and  another  700.000  wage  board  em- 
ployees, who  are  looking  to  this  Congress 
for  an  increase  in  salary.  They  are  al-  *■ 
ready  coming  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  saying,  "You  are  giv- 
ing postal  employees  an  8-percent  in- 
crease. We  think  we  also  deserve  an 
8-percent  increase." 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  colleagues 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  every  time 
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the  wages  of  government  employees  are 
increased  by  1  percent,  the  cost  of  that 
increase  is  $450  million.  One  percent  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  may  be  a 
very  small  amount,  but  once  we  begin  to 
relate  it  to  all  of  the  Federal  employees, 
we  have  a  tremendous  smn. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that,  within  the  very 
near  future,  we  will  be  faced  with  de- 
mands of  Federal  classified  employees, 
and  I  think  we  will  have  to  give  them 
an  increase,  because  we  have  given  an 
increase  to  the  postal  employees.  What 
that  increase  will  be,  I  do  not  know. 
Whether  we  will  be  giving  them  retroac- 
tive pay  again  is  a  question  we  must  face. 
This  is  the  problem  that  faces  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  It  Is  a  tremendous  bur- 
den on  the  shoulders  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  We  want  to  be  generous 
to  our  employees.  We  want  to  give  them 
comparability.  We  think  we  have  given 
them  comparability,  according  to  all  the 
expert  advice  we  have  received  from  the 
administration. 

Naturally,  there  are  some  discrepan- 
cies in  hving  cost  which  apply  in  metro- 
politan areas  as  compared  with  those 
which  occur  in  rural  areas.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  work  out  the  problem  of 
area  wage  differentials.  Those  in  metro- 
politan areas  think  their  pay  is  not  as 
much  as  it  should  be.  Those  who  work  in 
rural  areas  probably  receive  a  little  more 
than  their  counterparts  in  private  indus- 
try. These  are  problems  on  which  we 
on  the  committee  are  working. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  agreement 
was  entered  into  on  April  2  and  April  16, 
1970,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  any 
reasonable  employee  knew — and  I  believe 
those  who  participated  in  the  bargaining 
process  knew — it  would  take  at  least  2 
or  3  months  before  we  could  enact  a 
bill,  I  think  setting  the  date  for  this  ret- 
roactive pay  as  of  April  16  is  now  equi- 
table as  far  as  the  Government  .is  con- 
cerned. 

Naturally,  we  know  the  House  has 
passed  a  retroactive  pay  provision.  We 
are  ready  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
them.  But  we  would  like  not  to  be  tied 

down  to  a  set  date.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  Jf  will 
not  take  very  much  time.  We  talk  about 
a  negotiated  agreement.  There  is  a  tran- 
sition period.  We  have  not  had  a  chance 
for  it  to  operate  so  that  there  was  a 
selection  of  who  spoke  for  whom  and  who 
was  negotiating  for  whom. 

We  are  talking  here  about  a  matter 
of  simple  justice.  Negotiations  were  held 
on  the  basis  that  in  the  event  of  enact- 
ment of  this  proposal  into  law  there 
would  be  an  8-percent  increase.  But  Con- 
gress was  a  factor  in  this.  We  have  been 
a  factor  in  it.  We  did  not  enact  the  law 
quickly.  There  was  a  prolonged  period  of 
time.  We  did  not  enact  the  law  and 
meanwhile  a  lot  of  postal  workers  have 
not  been  able  to  pay  their  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  1  minute  more. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  The  House  has  already 
supplemented  the  negotiated  agreement. 
The  Senate  has  already  supplemented 
the  negotiated  agreement.  We  in  the 
Congress  are  still  parties  to  this.  We  do 
not  have  a  full  blown  program  of  postal 
service  that  can  operate  with  the  selected 
negotiating  agent  of  the  workers  them- 
selves. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
recognize  it  is  the  end  of  June  and  these 
workers  have  reached  such  a  point  of 
desperation  that  they  are  going  to  erupt 
again  because  they  carmot  pay  their  bills. 
The  conferees  will  be  in  conference  for 
some  time.  We  are  not  going  to  settle  it 
by  the  holiday.  I  think  this  retroactivity 
should  be  enacted  as  a  signal  to  the  work- 
ers that  we  are  fulfilling  our  obligation. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes,  and  then  I  want  to  get  to 
&  vote. 

The  nubbin  of  the  argument  is  that 
this,  is  sui  generis.  It  is  luiique.  There  is 
not  going  to  be  another  one,  because  the 
new  corporation  itself  will  be  able  to 
enter  into  collective  bargaining. 

It  Is  hard  for  us  to  turn  our  minds  back 
to  April  16,  but  on  April  16  they  were  all 
out  on  strike. 

This  deal  was  made  with  them,  and 
they  assumed— and  I  think  they  had  a 
right  to  assume — that  Congress  would 
act  very  quickly,  because  there  was  a 
great  emergency.  Quite  typical  of  the 
postal  workers,  who  have  behaved  this 
way  for  decades,  they  went  back  to  work, 
on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  administration  said.  "We 
jvill  put  this  thing  through  right  away." 
Well,  we  did  not.  The  most  you  can 
ask  for  under  those  circumstances  is  30 
days. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wyoming — and 
incidentally,  I  would  like  to  join  in  the 
tribute  to  their  interest,  their  fine  em- 
plc^ee  relations,  their  genuineness  of 
heart,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  in  which  I  take  great 
pleasure.  The  fact  is.  however,  that  there 
is  an  inequity,  a  fact  which  is  being  rec- 
ognized by  the  manager  of  the  bill.  The 
question  is,  how  wide  shall  be  the  band? 
I  think  under  the  circumstances  of  these 
men  trusting  the  U.S.  Government  by 
coming  back  to  work,  the  band  is  much 
too  wide. 

That  is  the  real  nub  of  the  reason  why 
I  liad  to  make  this  amendment,  and  had 
to  pick,  because  there  was  no  other  way 
to  do  it,  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the 
committee,  the  date  picked  by  the  other 
body.  We  may  be  off  2  weeks,  and  we  may 
not.  The  fundamental  fact  that  these 
people  are  waiting,  when  they  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  have 
to  take  this  long,  Is  the  real  basis  for  this 
amendment,  which  I  think  the  Senate 
ought  to  agree  to  out  of  respect  for  the 
long-standing  perseverence.  in  the  finest 
traditions  of  Government  employment, 
of  the  postal  workers.  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  badly  treated 
for  years,  I  say  this  amendment  ought 
to  be  adopted  as  a  matter  of  simple 
Justice. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  record 
of  the  colloquy  on  this  floor  tonight 
demonstrates  the  concern  of  this  body 
and  its  leadership  for  equity,  and  like- 
wise reflects  our  concern  for  responsi- 
bility. We  believe  this  gives  us  the  leeway 


for  both  efficiency  and  equity  in  serving  • 
responsibly  in  this  very  difficult  matter. 

In  accordance  with  a  previous  agree- 
ment. I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs> .  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  wall  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) .  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD) .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland)  .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE) ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCartht).  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yotmo) .  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business,  and.  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  '"nay." 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  tMr.  Mundt)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Smiths  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  25, 
nays  6 1 ,  as  follows ; 

[No.  205  Leg.  1 
YEAS— 25 


Allott 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Boggre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cook 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 


Aiken 

AUen 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Pannln 

Pulbrlght 

Ooodell 

Gore 

Gravel 

Hansen 


Ellender 

EiTTln 

Fong 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hruska 


Smith,  Maine 
Sparkman 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
"   Williams,  Del. 


Jordan,  Idaho  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Long 

McGee 

NAYS— «1 

Harris  Murphy 

Hart  Muskle 

Hartke  Packwood 

Hatfield  Pastore 

HolUngs  Pearson 

Hughes  PeU 

Jackson  Prouty 

Jsvlts  Proxmlre 

Jordan,  N.C.  Randolph 

Kennedy  Riblcoff 

Magnuson  Saxbe 

Mansfield  Schwelker 

Mathlas  Scott 

Mcaellan  Spong 

McQovem  Symington 

Mclntyre  Talmadge 

Metcall  Tydlngs 

MiUer  '  wuilams.  N  J. 

Mondale  Yarborough 
Montoya 
Moss 
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Anderson 

Inouye 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

BastlAnd 

Muadt 

Ooldwater 

Nelaon 

Holland 

Percy 

Russ<U 
Smltli.  m. 

is 
Toun  5,  Ohio 


OPFICI R.     The 
arr  endment 


ask  for 


ord«  red 


OFFICIK 


niys 


will 


The 
amend- 
Vork.  On 
have 
call  the 


(M:-, 


So  Mr.  McGkb's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
jAvns*  amendment  on  the  tible  was 
rejected. 

The     PRESIDINO 
question  now  recurs  on  the 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Yor|: 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President, 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

The     PRESIDING 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  th< 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
this  question  the  yeas  and 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
roU. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  rol 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  < 
SON) ,  the  Senator  from 
^Dodd)  ,  the  Senator  from  — 
^Iastland)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Holland)  ,  the  Senator  from 
iNoim),  the  Senator  from 
I  Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator 
consin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Stennis),  and 
ator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yoxtnc) 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce   that, 
Euid  voting,  the  Senator  froit 
(Mr.  Holland)  would  vote    'ysa. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce<i 
Senator  from  Illinois    (Mr. 
absent  on  oCBcial  business 
ent  and  voting,  would  vote  " 

The  Senator  from  South 
MtTNDT)  is  absent  because  of 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  ( 
WATiR)  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,   thii 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced 
nays  14,  as  follows : 
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TEAS— 73 


that  the 
Ander- 
Conneciicut  (Mr. 
Missisiippi  (Mr. 
Flcrlda  (Mr. 
Hawaii  (Mr. 
Minnesota 
ijrom  Wis- 
from 
from 
the  Sen- 
neces- 


Sen  itor 
Senjfttor ; 


£  re 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Bvrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Caae 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Eagleton 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pulbrtght 

GoodeU 

Gore 

Gravel 


Allott 
Bennatt 
Boggs 
Cook 

Curtl* 

Anderson 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ooldwater 

Holland 


Gumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Han 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Math  las 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntvre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NATS— 14 


Sm 


Ellender 
Fong 

Grlflln  W 

Long 
McOee 
NOT  VOTING— 13 


Inouye 

McCarthy 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Percy 
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present 
Florida 

that  the 

]  »ERCY)     is 

ani  if  pres- 

y^a." 
Dacota  (Mr. 

Llne&s. 

:  Ai.  Gold- 

Senator 
MuNbr)  would 

-yeas  73, 


Mu]  pby 
Mujkle 
Pac!  :wood    -' 
Pasiore 
Pea  von 
Pell 
Pro'ity 
Pro  anl« 
Rat  dolph 
Rib  coil 
SaxM 
Sch  ivelker 
Scot 
8ml  th.  111. 
Spa  rkman 

SpOQg 

Ste  'ens 
Syn  ilngton 
Tal  nadge 
To's  er 
Typings 
WU  lams.  N.J. 
Tai  borough 


th,  Maine 


Th\  irmond 


11, 


Toi  ng 


lams,  Del. 
.  N.  Dak 


Ruieell 
Ste  anls 
Yoi  ing,  Ohio 


to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
period  starting  in  early  1968  and  con- 
tinuing down  to  the  present  time  I  took 
a  stand  in  connection  with  postal  serv- 
ice reform,  for  the  following  principles: 
First.  Postal  reform ; 
Second.  Equitable  salary  increases  for 
postal  employees; 

Third.  Enactment  into  law  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Executive  Order  10988 
providing  that  postal  employees  can  join 
or  refuse  to  join  a  labor  union;  and 

Fourth.  Opposition  to  compulsory  xm- 
ionism  for  Government  employees. 

On  three  test  votes  today  I  have  voted 
in  opposition  to  compulsory  unionism 
for  postal  employees.  It  is  impossible 
now  following  the  various  amendments 
added  to  the  House  bill  to  vot6  for  all 
four  principles  in  the  one  bill. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  conference  on 
the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  the 
bill.  The  House  opposed  compulsory  un- 
ionism and  it  is  hoped  that  the  House 
version  will  prevail. 

Accordingly,  I  will  cast  my  vote  In 
favor  of  the  postal  reform  bill  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill,  only  because  of  its 
compulsory  union  provision.  If  this  is 
corrected  in  conference  I  will  vote  for 
the  bill,  as  I  approve  the  advances  in 
pay  scale,  and  other  benefits. 

Section  1309  of  the  Senate  bill  would 
extend  the  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  to  the  employee-management  rela- 
tions provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
authorizes  States  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  the  union  shop  as 
a  condition  of  employment  in  any  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement.  Some  19 
States  have  enacted  laws  prohibiting  the 
union  shop.  In  the  remaining  31  States, 
of  which  group  is  included  Kentucky, 
the  union  shop  requirement  is  the  sub- 
ject of  collective  bargaining  between 
employer  and  the  certified  union  bar- 
gaining representatives. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  union  rep- 
resentatives and  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Postal  Service  could  enter  into 
collective  bargaining  agreements  pro- 
viding for  -a  union  shop,  but  only  in 
those  States  where  no  State  law,  enacted 
pursuant  to  section  14 <b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  prohibits  such  agreement. 
Thus,  imder  the  committee  bill,  em- 
ployees in  some  31  States  could  be  sub- 
ject to  the  union  shop  requirement  and 
employees  in  the  remaining  19  States 
could  not  be  required  to  join  a  union. 

Federal  employees  have  historically 
enjoyed  the  right  to  work  for  their  Gov- 
ernment without  joining  a  union.  In  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10988,  President  Kermedy 
set  forth  the  basic  policy  for  labor- 
management  rdations  in  the  Federal 
service  as  follows: 

Each  employee  .  .  have  the  right,  freely 
smd  wltiiout  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to 
form,  join,  and  assist  a  labor  organization 
or  to  refrain  from  such  activity,  and  each 
employee  shall  be  protected  in  the  exercise 
of  this  right. 

This  Executive  order  was  continued  in 
force  and  effect  by  President  Johnson. 

President  Nixon  followed  m  this  tradi- 
tion   and    Issued   Executive   Order   No. 


11491  which  states  in  section  1(A)  the 
following : 

Elach  (Federal)  employee  has  the  right, 
freely  and  without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal, 
to  form,  join  and  assist  a  labor  organization 
or  to  refrain  from  any  such  activity,  and  eacli 
employee  shall  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of 
this  right. 

I  am  informed  that  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  approximately  750.000 
postal  workers.  Of  this  group,  some  250,- 
000  do  not  presently  belong  to  a  union. 
Under  section  1309  of  the  Senate  bill, 
the  officials  of  the  Postal  Service  and  the 
postal  union  can  negotiate  union  shop 
contracts  in  the  31  States  in  which  they 
are  not  outlawed,  which  contracts  would 
require  postal  employees  to  join  a  union 
8Uid  pay  union  dues  in  order  to  keep  their 
jobs.  I  repeat,  in  order  to  keep  a  Gov- 
ernment position. 

In  1947,  I  voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  However,  I  make  a  very  clear  dis- 
tinction between  private  employment  and 
Government  employment.  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  great  promises  of  our  coun- 
try and  one  of  its  virtues  is  that  Govern- 
ment employment  is  open  to  all,  with 
persons  qualifying  at  various  levels  ac- 
cording to  their  abilities  without  any  re- 
quirement that  they  must  be  aCBliated 
with  a  union  to  obtain  or  retain  their 
employment,  or  with  any  other  orgaiUza- 
tion. 

I  note  that  in  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Post  Office  Committee,  Mr.  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  a 
very  honest  man,  stated  that  the  union 
shop  agreement  for  postal  employees 
through  collective  bargaining  will  be  the 
first  step  toward  unionizing  all  employees 
in  Government  departments  and  agen- 
cies whether  or  not  an  employee  desires 
to  become  a  member  of  a  union. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  those 
Americans  who  wish  to  become  a  part  of 
the  Government  and  sei"ve  the  public 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so,  should 
owe  their  loyalty  100  percent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  should  not  be  required  to 
join  a  labor  organization  in  order  to  con- 
tinue in  public  service. 

I  have  supported  all  legislation  to  en- 
able non-Government  workers  to  freely 
decide  whether  they  shall  be  affiliated 
with  a  union— and  Uie  union  shop  prin- 
ciple. But  I  cannot  vote  for  compulsory 
unions  for  Government  employees,  re- 
quiring them  to  join  unions,  to  pay  check- 
off dues,  and  to  rely  on  their  union  for 
proper  pay,  benefits  and  working  condi- 
tions, and  Government  employment  it- 
self, rather  than  rely  on  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  to  which  all  of 
us  owe  our  loyalty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  1 
have  always  supported  postal  reform  for 
I  feel  it  is  greatly  needed  and  long  over- 
due. It  is  time  that  the  Post  OflSce  is 
taken  out  of  politics  and  put  on  a  soimd 
economic  basis. 

I  am  compelled,  however,  to  vote 
against  this  bill  for  a  more  important 
and  overriding  issue.  One  section  of  this 
bill  requires  compulsory  union  member- 
ship for  U.S.  postal  workers.  In  my  judg- 
ment, no  man  should  be  forced  to  join  a 
imion  in  order  to  obtain  or  hold  a  job. 
This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to 
Government  employees. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  pave 
way  for  repudiation  of  freedom  of  choice 
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for  the  Nation's  750,000  postal  workers- 
some  200,000  of  whom  are  not  members 
of  unions— and  establish  a  precedent 
whereby  more  than  12,000,000  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  employees 
could  be  compelled  to  join  national  labor 
organizations  against  their  wishes. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  particular  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  will  be  eliminated  by 
the  Senate-House  conference  committee 
and  that  my  position,  which  would  give 
postal  workers  a  free  choice  with  regard 
to  union  membership,  will  be  ultimately 
accepted  by  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nattire 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  there  is  further  legislative  busi- 
ness tonight 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  means 
this  morning. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  This  morning  and  there- 
after. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MAN55FIELD.  First,  allow  me  to 
make  a  unanimous -consent  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  17070,  the  House  com- 
panion bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  HR.  17070,  to  improve 
and  modernize  the  postal  service,  to  re- 
organize the  Post  Office  Department,  and 

for  other  purposes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
Senate  bill,  as  it  has  proceeded  to  third 
reading,  be  substituted  for  the  text  of 
the  House-passed  bUl,  H.R.  17070,  and 
that  the  House-passed  bill  with  the  sub- 
stituted text  proceed  to  third  reading, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  final  pas- 
sage on  that  bill  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya).  Without  objection,  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  in  H.R.  17070  will 
be  stricken  and  the  Senate  approved 
language;  namely,  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended,  will  be  sub- 
stituted therefor. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  that  was  raised  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  joint  leadership  to 
lay  down  Calendar  No.  987,  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill,  at  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business  today.  It  will  be  taken 
up  after  certain  remarks  have  been  made 
by  certain  Senators  who  have  sp>ecial 
orders  for  later  this  morning. 

Incidentally,  the  Senate  will  come  In 
at  9  o'clock  this  morning.  But  before 
there  are  i.ny  ooh's  and  sih's,  let  me  ex- 
plain the  rest  of  It. 

Following  the  Interior  appropriation 


bill,  it  is  expected  that  we  will  take  up 
Calendar  No.  878,  having  to  do  with  con- 
sumer prccucts,  and  hopefully — very 
hopefully — Calendar  Nos.  924  and  925, 
bills  8.  26  and  S.  27,  having  to  do  with 
certain  Utah  recreation  areas. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  somewhere 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
conference  report  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriation  bill  will  be  taken  up 
for  consideration. 

We  should,  all  things  being  equal,  quit 
at  a  reasonable  hour  today,  if  this  pro- 
gram is  attended  to  as  anticipated.  It 
will  te  the  suggestion  of  the  joint  leader- 
ship that  the  Senate  meet  at  9  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning  next,  but  only  for  a 
pro  forma  meeting — no  business  on  that 
day ;  and  the  Senate  will  then  return  at  12 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  order  of  business  then,  as  of  now, 
will  be  the  Independent  Offices  appropri- 
ation bill,  to  be  followed  by  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bills.  Both  will  have 
some  discussion  attached  to  them;  then, 
hopefully,  the  Alaska  native  claims  bill, 
and  the  Defense  Production  Act,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  repeal  resolution. 
That  is  about  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wamt  to 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er and  suggest  that  on  Thursday,  we 
probably  will  not  go  through  the  formal- 
ity of  calling  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  third  readiiig  of  the  bill,  HJl. 
17070. 
The  bill,  H.R.  17070.  was  read  the  third 

ome.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
agreed  previously  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  for  1 
minute. 

THREATS  TO   U5.  SENATORS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
inform  the  Senate  of  an  urgent  matter 
which  has  come  to  my  attention,  and  I 
hope  that  all  Senators  will  bear  with  me 
for  a  few  moments,  because  I  feel  that 
they  should  know  what  is  going  on. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  transcript  of  a 
recorded  telephone  message  which  has 
actually  been  made  public.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  made  public  by  my  statement 
here. 

If  Senators  will  bear  with  me.  I  shall 
read  it: 


Hello.  I  am  Dr.  William  Pierce,  with  the 
National  Socialist  White  Peoples  Party. 

Well,  Mr.  Nixon  kept  his  promise  and 
withdrew  all  our  trooos  from  Cambodia,  even 
before  they  had  a  chance  to  finish  the  job 
they  were  sent  there  to  do.  AU  our  generals 
told  us  they  needed  more  time  to  thoroughly 
clean  the  Reds  out  of  Cambodia.  But  the  Reds 
In  our  own  Senate  were  squawking  so  loudly 
that  Nixon,  alwaj's  the  compromiser,  agreed 
to  pull  our  men  out. 

As  any  honest  military  man  will  tell  you, 
there  Is  only  one  way  to  fight  a  war,  and  that 
is  with  the  uncompromising  determination 
to  destroy  the  enemy,  to  Inflict  a  total  defeat 
on  hlin.  U  you  aren't  ready  and  willing  to  do 
that,  then  you  damned  well  better  not  go  to 
war. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  Is  not  a  soldier;  he's  a  pol- 
itician. He  doesnt  want  to  be  an  extremist. 
He  wants  to  keep  everybody  happy.  He  wants 
to  pull  us  all  together,  he  says — the  pinks 


together  with  the  patriot*.  The  result  can 
only  be  the  half  measures,  the  Indecisions 
and  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  our  weap- 
ons that  have  characterized  the  whole  Viet- 
nam war. 

When  It  Is  all  over,  50,000  young  Americans 
will  have  been  killed  for  nothing — for  noth- 
ing— becatise  we  won't  have  really  settled  any- 
thing. We  won't  really  have  won  a  war.  And 
the  reason.  In  addition  to  Nixon's  complete 
lack  of  spine,  the  reason  will  be  treason! 

And  just  as  there  Is  only  one  way  to  fight 
a  war,  there  Is  only  one  way  to  deal  with  a 
traitor.  You  don't  bargain  with  him  or  vote 
against  him  In  the  next  election,  you  kill 
him.  McGovern,  Pulbrtght,  Hatfield — ^the 
whole  rotten  bvinch,  needs  a  buUet  right  be- 
tween the  eyes. 

The  National  Socialist  Wtilte  Peoples  Party 
is  holding  a  public  raUy  on  Sunday,  Jxily  6, 
at  2  p.m..  at  Ninth  and  Constitution  Avenue, 
In  Washington.  We  will  talk  about  the  war 
and  other  Issues  of  vital  concern  to  white 
Americans.  We  hope  you  will  be  there. 

This  message  comes  to  you  from  2607  North 
Franklin  Road,  in  Arlington. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  just  2  hours  ago,  I  heard  this  mes- 
sage myself  on  the  telephone.  The  se- 
curity forces  of  the  United  States  have 
been  alerted  and  informed  of  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  as  one  who  heard  this  about 
2  hours  ago,  too,  I  immediately  got  in 
touch  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee,  who  called 
the  Attorney  (General  and  advised  him  of 
this  message.  The  Attorney  General  said 
that  he  would  immediately  get  on  to  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastork)  was  somewhat 
shocked  about  this  statement  about 
shooting  certain  people  right  between 
the  eyes.     

THE  POSTAL  REORGANIZATION 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (S.  3842)  to  improve 
and  modernize  the  postal  service,  to  re- 
organize the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya)  .  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is,  Shall  the  bill 
pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNOUYi),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the 
Senator  from  Mississiw>i  (Mr.  Stennis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROTTCH),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastl.and)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
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Senator  from  Illinois    (Mr.   Psrcy)    is 
absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  EMkota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (fJli.  Gold- 
water)  is  necessarily  absent. 

If   present   and   voting, 
from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announcedl — yeas  77, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[No.  207  Leg.] 
YEAS— 77 


tlie  Senator 

MtNDT).  and 

(V  r.  Percy) 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

BurtUck 

Byrd.  V». 

Byrd.  W.  Vs. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cburdl 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Dole 

DonUnlck 

Eagleton 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

OoodeU 


Cooper 

Curtis 

Blender 


Anderson 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Goldwater 

Holland 


Oore 
Gravel 

Orlflln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfleld 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Jackson 

JaviU 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Matblas 

McGee 

McOovem 

Mclntvre 

Metcaif 

MUler 

Mondale 

NAYS— 9 

Krvln 

HolUngs 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTINa — 14 


Inouye 

McCarthy 

Mundt 

Nelaon 

Percy 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  17070)  was  passed 
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Pong)  whose  splendid  supporting  efforts 
were  indispensable  to  this  success. 

To  the  Senate  as  a  whole  I  offer  my 
deepest  thanks.  Every  Member  joined 
with  the  highest  degree  of  cooperation 
to  assure  the  swift  and  efficient  disposi- 
tion of  this  measure  tonight.  As  has  often 
been  the  case  in  the  past  several  days, 
this  high  degree  of  cooperation  was  es- 
sential to  assiu-e  the  orderly  conduct  of 
business.  I  am  proud  that  the  Senate 
joined  so  well  in  this  endeavor.  It  has 
been  a  credit  to  this  entire  body. 


Moi  itoya 

Mojs 

Mu  phy 

Mui  kte 

Pac  cwood 

Paa»re 

Pea  rson 

Pel: 

Proaty 

Pro  tm  ire 

Rai  idolph 

Rib  Icoff 

Set  welker 

Scott 

Sm  th.  Maine 

Sm  tb.  111. 

Spt  rkman 

Spcng 

Ste?ens 

Syc  ilngton 

Tal  :nadge 

Toi  rer 

Tydngs 

Wll  Hams,  N.J. 

Yoi  ing,  N.  Dak. 


Saibe 

Th  innond 

Wl  llatns,  Del. 


Ruisell 


SUi: 

Ya:  borough 

Yo  mg, 


inls 
ro» 
.  Ohio 


SEN  \.Tt. 

COR  CECnONS 


TO  MAKX 
IK 


AtPrHORrrr  for  secretary  op 

CLERICAI.     AND     TECHNICAL 

THE    ENGROSSMENT    OF    THE    BIU  , 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presidint,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  £  ecretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  m  ike  clerical 
and  technical  corrections  in  t  le  engross- 
ment of  the  Senate  amendtient  to  the 
House  bill. 

The     PRESTDING     OFFICER 
MoNTOYA).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr< 
again  this  week  I  must  ask 
indulgence  at  a  late  hour, 
a  moment  to  extend  the  grati 
body  to  the  able  chairman 
ate  Committee  on  Post  Ofn( 
Service,  the  Senator  from  Wj^ming  (Mr. 
McGee>  .  He  has  stood  the  t<»st  that  few 
men  are  asked  to  stand.  He 
his  tireless  efforts  to  a  postal 
tion  measure  which  all  of  ufr{ 
is  long  overdue.  And  he 
cooperating  faithfully,  he  ha$  been  con- 
sistently willing  to  stay  late  the  past 
several  evenings  in  order  'to  accom- 
modate the  special  circumstances  that 
have  prevailed  regarding  t^e  Senate's 
program.  Senator  McGee  '  has  again 
demonstrated  his  outstandiilg  skiU  and 
competence.  He  is  to  be  qighly  com- 
mended. 

Our  thanks  go  as  well  to 


(Mr. 


^ident,  once 

le  Senate's 

need  only 

tude  of  this 

bf  the  Sen- 

and  Civil 


devoted 

reorganlza- 

lust  admit 

done  it  by 


the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Hbwaii     (Mr. 


SUMMARY  OF  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
REPORT  ON  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  summary  of 
a  report  by  the  President  on  the  Cam- 
bodian operations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StTMMART    or    THE    PRESIDENT'S    REPORT 

ON  Cambodia 
All  American  troops  have  withdrawn  from 
Cambodia  on  the  schedule  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  operation.  Together  with 
our  South  Vietnamese  allies,  they  have  just 
completed  successfully  the  destruction  of 
enemy  base  areas  along  the  Cambodian- 
South  Vietnamese  frontier. 

RESULTS   or   THE    OPERATIONS 

Allied  sweeps  through  enemy  occupied 
sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  will: 

1.  Save  American  and  allied  lives  In  the 
future; 

a.  Assure  that  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  can  proceed  on 
schedule; 

3.  Enable  the  program  of  Vletnamlzatlon 
to  continue  on  Its  current  timetable; 

4.  Enhance  the  prospects  for  a  just  peace. 
These  results  will  flow  from  the  following: 
The  elimination  of  an  Immediate  threat  to 

our  forces  and  the  security  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  capture  of  great  amounts  of  enemy 
supplies. 

The  ending  of  the  concept  of  Immune 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  for  the  enemy. 

The  dislocation  of  enemy  supply  lines  and 
strategy  in  the  southern  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  bolstering  of  the  morale  and  self-con- 
fidence of  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 

The  maintenance  of  U.S.  credibility. 

UNDERLYING    BASIS    FOR    U.8.    ACTION 

It  was  North  Vietnam — not  the  US. — 
which  brought  the  Vietnam  war  Into  Cam- 
bodia. 

It  was  the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  on  Cambodian  soli  that  contributed 
to  the  downfall  of  Prince  Sihanouk. 

It  was  the  government  appointed  by 
Prince  Sihanouk  and  ratified  by  the  Cam- 
bodian National  Assembly — not  a  group  of 
usurpers — which  overthrew  him,  with  the 
approval  of  the  National  Assembly. 

It  was  the  major  expansion  of  enemy  ac- 
tivity In  Cambodia  that  ultimately  caused 
allied  troops  to  end  five  years  of  restraint 
and  attack  the  Communist  base  areas. 

rUTURE    U.8.    POLICY    FOR    CAICBODIA 

The  foUowlng  wlU  b«  the  guidelines  of 
VS.  policy  for  Cambodia: 

There  wlU  be  no  U.S.  ground  personnel  In 
Cambodia  except  for  the  regular  staff  of  the 
UJ3.  Embassy  In  Phnom  Penh. 

There  will  be  no  U.S.  advisers  with  Cam- 
bodian units. 

The  U.8.  will  conduct— with  the  approval 
of  the  Cambodian  Government — air  inter- 


diction missions  against  the  enemy  efforts  to 
move  supplies  and  personnel  through  Cam- 
bodia towards  South  Vietnam  and  to  re- 
establish base  areas  relevant  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  wUl  turn  over  material  captured 
In  the  base  areas  In  Cambodia  to  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  to  help  It  defend  Its 
neutraUty  and  independence. 

The  U.S.  wlU  provide  military  assistance 
to  the  Cambodian  Government  In  the  form 
of  smaU  arms  and  relatively  unsophisticated 
equipment  In  types  and  quantities  suitable 
for  their  army. 

The  U.S.  will  encourage  other  countries 
of  the  reg^lon  to  give  diplomatic  support  to 
the  Independence  and  neutrality  of  Cam- 
bodia and  welcomes  efforts  of  the  Djakarta 
Group  of  countries  to  encourage  Asian  co- 
operation to  this  end. 

The  U.S.  WlU  encourage  and  support  the 
efforts  of  third  countries  who  wish  to  fur- 
nish Cambodia  with  troops  or  material  to 
help  Cambodia  preserve  Its  neutrality  and 
Independence. 

SAIOON'S   ROLE 

The  U.S.  understands  that  Saigon  will  re- 
main ready: 

To  prevent  reestabllshment  of  base  areas 
along  South  Vietnam's  frontier. 

To  assist  In  the  evacuation  of  Vietnamese 
civilians  and  respond  selectively  to  appeals 
from  the  Cambodian  CJovernment  should 
North  Vietnamese  aggression  make  this 
necessary. 

Most  of  the  South  Vietnamese  operations 
will  be  launched  from  within  South  Vietnam 
and  there  will  be  no  U.S.  air,  logistic  support 
or  U.S.  advisers  on  these  operations.  The 
primary  objective  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
remains  VletnamlzaUon  within  their 
country. 

THE    SEARCH    FOR    PXACX 

The  President  reaffirms  his  paramount  ob- 
jective of  achieving  a  negotiated  settlement 
and  appeals  to  Hanoi  to  join  In  this  effort, 
emphasizing: 

Hanoi  cannot  Impose  Its  will  through  mili- 
tary means.  The  U.8.  has  no  Intention  of 
Imposing  Its  own  will. 

The  U.S.  has  not  raised  the  terms  for  a 
settlement  as  a  result  of  Cambodian  suc- 
cesses nor  WlU  It  lower  Its  minimum  terms 
In  response  to  enemy  pressure. 

The  U.S.  reiterates  all  previous  proposals — 
public  and  private — searching  for  a  political 
solution  that  reflects  the  will  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  allows  them  to  deter- 
mine their  future  without  outside  inter- 
ference. 

The  U.S.  recognizes  that  a  fair  political 
solution  should  reflect  the  existing  relation- 
ship of  political  forces.  The  U.S.  pledges  to 
abide  by  the  outcome  of  the  political  process 
agreed  upon  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  U.S.  pledges  renewed  efforts  to  bring 
about  genuine  negotiations  for  a  just  peace 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

Report  by  the  President  on  the  Cambodian 
Operation 

Together  with  the  South  Vietnamese,  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  have 
just  completed  successfully  the  destruction 
of  enemy  base  areas  along  the  Cambodian — 
South  Vietnam  frontier.  All  American  troope 
have  withdrawn  from  Cambodia  on  the 
schedule  announced  at  the  start  of  the  oper- 
ation. 

The  allied  sweeps  Into  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  Vletcong  base  areas  along  the  Cam- 
bodian-South Vietnamese  border: 

Will  save  American  and  allied  lives  In  the 
future; 

Will  assure  that  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  from  South  Vietnam  can  proceed 
on  schedule; 

WlU  enable  our  program  of  Vletnamlzatlon 
to  continue  on  Its  current  timetable; 
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Should  enhance  the  prospects  for  a  just 
peace. 

At  this  time.  It  IB  Important  to  review  the 
background  for  the  decision,  the  resvUts  of 
the  operation,  their  larger  meaning  In  terms 
of  the  conflict  In  Indochina — and  to  look 
down  the  road  to  the  future. 

It  Is  vital  to  understand  at  the  outset  that 
Hanoi  left  the  United  States  no  reasonable 
option  but  to  move  mllltarUy  against  the 
Cambodian  base  areas.  The  purpose  and  sig- 
nificance of  our  operations  against  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  can  only  be  understood 
against  the  bewikdrop  of  what  we  are  seeking 
to  accomplish  In  Vietnam — and  the  threat 
that  the  Communist  bases  In  Cambodia 
posed  to  our  objectives.  Nor  can  that  mUl- 
tary  action  of  the  last  two  months  be  di- 
vorced from  Its  cause — the  threat  posed  by 
the  constant  expansion  of  North  Vietnamese 
aggression  throughout  Indochina. 
a  record  of  restraint 
America's  purpose  In  Vietnam  and  Indo- 
china remains  what  it  has  been — a  peace  In 
which  the  peoples  of  the  region  can  devote 
themselves  to  development  of  their  own  so- 
cieties, a  peace  in  which  all  the  peoples  of 
Southeast  Asia  can  determine  their  own  po- 
litical futtire  without  outside  Interference. 

When  this  Administration  took  office,  the 
authorized  strength  of  American  troops  In 
South  Vietnam  was  549,500 — the  high  water 
mark  of  American  military  presence  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  United  States  has  been  nego- 
tiating at  Paris  for  ten  months  but  nothtog 
had  been  agreed  upon  other  than  the  shape 
of  the  bargaining  table.  No  comprehensive 
allied  peace  proposal  existed.  There  was  no 
approved  plan  to  reduce  America's  Involve- 
ment In  the  war — In  the  absence  of  a  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

Since  January  of  1969,  we  have  taken  steps 
on  all  fronts  to  move  toward  peace.  Along 
with  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  we 
have  put  forward  a  number  of  concrete  and 
reasonable  proposals  to  promote  genuine 
negotiations.  Tliese  proposals  were  first  out- 
lined by  me  13  months  ago,  on  May  14.  1969 
and  by  President  Thleu  on  July  11,  1969. 
Through  both  public  and  private  channels, 
our  proposals  have  been  repeated  and  ampli- 
fied many  times  since. 

These  proposals  are  designed  to  secure  the 
removal  of  all  foreign  military  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  and  to  establish  conditions 
In  which  all  p>olitlcal  forces  can  compete 
freely  and  fairly  In  the  future  of  the  country. 
Our  principal  goal  has  been  to  enable  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  their 
future  free  of  outside  Interference. 

To  Indicate  our  good  faith,  to  improve  the 
climate  for  negotiations,  we  changed  the 
orders  to  our  commanders  In  South  Vietnam. 
This  has  helped  to  reduce  casualties.  We 
have  cut  tactical  air  operations  In  South 
Vietnam  by  more  than  20  percent.  We  Initi- 
ated a  troop  withdrawal  program  which, 
during  the  course  of  next  spring,  will  bring 
American  troop  strength  265.000  men  below 
the  level  authorized  when  this  Administra- 
tion took  office. 

These  are  not  the  actions  of  a  government 
pursuing  a  military  solution.  They  are  the 
decisions  of  a  government  seeking  a  just 
peace  at  the  conference  table. 

But  Hanoi  has  Ignored  our  unilateral  ges- 
tures and  rejected  every  offer  of  serious  nego- 
tiations. Instead  It  has  Insisted  that — as  a 
precondition  to  talks — we  pledge  uncondi- 
tionally to  withdraw  all  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  and  to  overthrow  the  elected 
government. 

These  proposals  are  not  a  basis  for  nego- 
tiation; they  are  a  demand  for  surrender. 
Por  the  United  States  to  accept  these  con- 
ditions would  make  the  negotiations  mean- 
ingless. Acceptance  of  such  conditions  would 
assure  in  advance  Communist  domination  of 
South  Vietnam. 
With  Hanoi's  Intransigence  on  the  negoti- 


ating front,  this  Administration  was  faced 
with  essentially  three  options. 

We  could  have  continued  the  maximum 
existing  level  of  American  involvement  In 
Vietnam.  But  this  was  Incompatible  with 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  of  Increasing  responsi- 
bilities for  the  Asian  countries;  and  it  was 
unacceptable  to  the  American  people. 

We  could  have  begun  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  our  forces.  We  rejected  this 
course  of  capitulation  which  would  have  only 
won  temporary  respite  at  the  price  of  graver 
crises  later.  We  also  rejected  that  course  as 
both  Incompatible  with  America's  commit- 
ments and  tradition,  and  disastrous  In  terms 
of  Its  long-range  consequences  for  peace  In 
the  Pacific  and  peace  In  the  world. 

We  selected  Instead  a  third  option — that 
of  gradually  shifting  the  total  combat  bur- 
den to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  Administra- 
tion 17  months  ago,  It  has  been  our  policy  to 
train  and  equip  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
take  over  the  burden  of  their  own  defense 
from  American  troops.  Even  in  the  absence  of 
progress  at  the  peace  table  In  Paris,  and  de- 
spite continued  enemy  pressures  In  South 
Vietnam,  this  policy  of  "Vletnamlzatlon"  has 
permitted  us  to  carry  out  repeated  withdraw- 
als of  American  troops. 

As  our  policy  has  been  tested,  more  and 
more  Americans  have  been  brought  home. 
By  June  of  1969,  we  could  announce  the  pull- 
out  of  25,000  American  troops.  They  came 
home.  In  September  of  1969,  we  announced 
the  withdrawal  of  an  additional  35,000  Ameri- 
can troops.  They  came  home. 

In  December  of  1969,  we  announced  the 
withdrawal  of  50,000  more  American  troops. 
They  were  home  by  spring  of  this  year.  On 
April  20,  I  announced  the  forthcoming  with- 
drawal of  an  additional  150,000  Americans 
to  be  completed  during  next  spring — 50,000 
of  them  will  be  home  or  on  their  way  home  by 
the  15th  of  October. 

a  policy  in  transition 
This  transfer  of  primary  responsibility  for 
self-defense  from  American  forces  to  Asian 
forces  reflects  our  approach  to  foreign  policy. 
Increasingly,  the  United  SUtes  will  look  to 
the  countries  of  the  region  to  assume  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  their  own  security — 
while  America  moves  gradually  from  a  leading 
to  a  supporting  role. 

To  be  successful  this  policy  requires  the 
striking  of  a  careful  balance — whether  In 
South  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  In  Asia.  While 
the  growing  strength  of  our  allies,  and  the 
growing  measure  of  their  regional  coopera- 
tion allows  for  a  reduction  In  American  pres- 
ence— they  could  not  survive  a  sudden  and 
precipitous  American  withdrawal  from  our 
responsibilities.  This  would  lead  to  a  col- 
lapse of  local  strength  In  the  transition  period 
between  the  old  era  of  prlnclpcd  U.S.  Involve- 
ment to  the  new  era  of  partnership  and 
emphasis  on  local  and  regional  cooperation. 

Doing  too  much  for  an  allied  people  can 
•lelay  their  political  maturity,  promote  a  sense 
3f  dependency,  and  diminish  that  nation's 
incentive  to  stand  on  Its  own  feet.  But  do- 
ing too  little  for  an  ally  can  Induce  a  sense 
of  despair,  endanger  their  right  of  self-de- 
termination and  Invite  their  defeat  when 
confronted  by  an  aggressor. 

As  we  have  proceeded  with  Vletnamlzatlon 
It  has  been  with  these  principles  In  mind. 

Looking  at  American  policy  in  Vietnam 
these  seventeen  months,  this  Administra- 
tion— m  the  generosity  of  Its  negotiating 
offers.  In  the  limitations  on  Its  mlUtary 
actions,  and  In  the  consistency  of  Its  troop 
withdrawals — has  written  a  record  of  re- 
straint. The  resjxjnse  from  the  enemy  over 
those  same  seventeen  months  has  been  in- 
transigence in  Paris,  belligerence  from  Hanoi 
and  escalation  of  the  war  throughout  Indo- 
china. 

Enemy  attacks  In  Vietnam  Increased  dur- 
ing  April. 
This  past  winter  Hanoi  launched  a  major 


offensive  against  the  legitimate  government 
of  Laos  which  they  themselves  had  helped  to 
establish  under  the  1962  Geneva  Accords. 
For  years.  In  violation  of  those  accords.  North 
Vietnamese  troops  have  occupied  Laotian  ter- 
ritory and  used  Its  eastern  regions  as  a  high- 
way for  the  export  of  aggression  Into  South 
Vietnam. 

In  March  and  April  of  this  year.  Commu- 
nist troops  used  their  long  held  bases  In  Ctm- 
bodla  to  move  against  the  Government  of 
Cambodia  In  a  way  which  Increased  the  long- 
term  threat  to  allied  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
as  weU  as  to  the  future  of  our  Vletnamlzatlon 
and  withdrawal  programs.  These  new  viola- 
tions, too,  took  place  against  a  backdrop  of 
years  of  Communist  disregard  of  the 
neutrality  and  territorial  Integrity  of  Cam- 
bodia— guaranteed  In  the  1954  Geneva  Agree- 
ments to  which  Hanoi  was  a  signatory. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  APRIL  30  DECISION 

In  assessing  the  April  30  decision  to  move 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
sanctuaries  In  Cambodia,  four  basic  facts 
saust  be  remembered. 

Jt  was  North  Vietnam — not  tee — whicK 
brought  the  Vietnam  War  into  Cambodia. 

For  five  years.  North  Vietnam  has  used 
Cambodian  territory  as  a  sanctuary  from 
which  to  attack  allied  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam. For  five  years,  American  and  allied 
forces — to  preserve  the  concept  oT  Cambo- 
dian neutrality  and  to  confine  the  conflict 
m  Southeast  Asia — ^refrained  from  moving 
against  those  sanctuaries. 

Jt  was  the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  on  Cambodian  soil  that  contributed 
to  the  downfall  of  Prince  Sihanouk.  It  was 
the  indignation  of  the  Cambodian  people 
against  the  presence  of  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists In  their  country  that  led  to  riots  In 
Phnom  Penh  which  contributed  to  Prince 
Sihanouk's  ouster — an  ouster  that  surprised 
no  nation  more  than  the  United  States.  At 
the  end  of  Sihanouk's  rule,  the  United  States 
was  making  efforts  to  Improve  relations  with 
his  government  and  the  Prince  was  taking 
steps  against  the  Communist  Invaders  on  his 
national  soU. 

It  was  the  government  appointed  by  Prince 
Sihanouk  and  ratified  by  the  Cambodian 
National  Assembly — not  a  group  of  usurp- 
ers— which  overthrew  him  uHth  the  approval 
of  the  National  Assembly.  The  United  States 
had  neither  connection  with,  no  knowledge 
of,  these  events. 

It  was  the  major  expansion  of  enemy  ac- 
tivity in  Cambodia  that  ultimately  caused 
allied  troops  to  end  five  years  of  restraint  and 
attack  the  Communist  base  areas. 
The  historical  record  Is  plain. 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  troops 
have  operated  In  Eastern  Cambodia  for  years. 
The  primary  objective  of  these  Communist 
forces  has  been  the  support  of  Hanoi's  ag- 
gression against  South  Vietnam.  Just  as  It 
has  violated  the  1962  Geneva  Accords  on 
Laos,  North  Vietnam  has  consistently  ignored 
Its  pledge.  In  signing  the  1954  CJeneva  Ac- 
cords, to  respect  Cambodian  neutraUty  and 
territorial  Integrity. 

In  a  May  1967  Phnom  Penh  radio  broad- 
cast. Prince  Sihanouk's  following  remarks 
were  reported  to  the  Cambodia  people: 

"I  must  tell  you  that  the  Vietnamese 
communists  and  the  Viet  Cong  negotiated 
with  VIS  three  or  four  times  but  that  ab- 
solutely nothmg  comes  out  of  the  negotia- 
tions .  .  .  After  I  expelled  the  French  and 
after  the  French  troops  left  Cambodia,  Viet 
Mlnh  remained  In  our  country  in  order  to 
conquer  It.  How  can  we  have  confidence  In 
the  Viet  Mlnh?  ...  If  we  side  with  the  Viet 
Mlnh  we  will  lose  o\ir  Independence." 

Late  In  1969,  Prince  Sihanouk  ordered  Cam- 
bodia's underequlpped  and  weak  armed 
forces  to  exercise  some  measure  of  control 
over  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  (Com- 
munist forces  occupying  Cambodian  terri- 
tory. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Communist  forces 
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were  actively  preparing  In  their 
for   new   combat   In   South   Vietnam 
areas — on  the  Cambodian  side  of 
nam-Cambodlan     border — have 
served  as  supply  depots  and  base 
enemv  troops  infiltrated  through 
South  Vietnam.   They  have   also 
sanctuaries  lor  North  Vletnames* 
Cong  headquarters  elements  and 
troops  to  rest,  refit  and  re-supply 
turn  from  South  Vietnam. 

Our  screening  of   more  than 
documents  captured  In  the  Ca 
atlons  has  provided  conclusive  . 
munlst  reliance  on  Cambodia  as 
and  Infiltration  corridor  and  as  a 
from  which  Communist  designs 
as  well  as  In  Cambodia  Itself  could 
out. 

On  January  8,  1970.  Prince 
part«d    on    vacation    In   Prance. 
Minister,  Lon  Nol,  and  Deputy 
Ister.   Slrlk   Matak.   were   left   In 
early  March,  with  Sihanouk  still 
there   were   public   demonstratlor  s 
the  Eastern  provinces  of  Cambodl  i 
m  Phnom  Penh,  against  flagrant  r 
namese   violation   of   Cambodia's 
Integrity. 

On  March   13.  Prince  Slhanouh 
for    Moscow   and   Peking,    avow 
Soviet  and  Chinese  assistance  in 
the  Vietnamese  Communists  to 
presence  of  North  Vietnamese  ani 
forces  m  Cambodia. 

Then,   on  March    18.   the 
tlonal  Assembly  by  unanimous 
that  Phlnce  Sihanouk  was  no 
of  State.  Cheng  Heng  was  retalnei  I 
Chief   of   State.   Lon   Nol   and   € 
kept  their  positions.  Reasons  for 
ouster    Included    growing    objectlbns 
mishandling  of  the  economy  and 
passing  of  the  Cabinet  and  Natloaal 
bly;    but   resentment   over  North 
flagrant  misuse  of  Cambodian 
talnly  contributed.  Sihanouk  arr 
king  the  same  day,  and  met  with 
leadership  as  well  as  with  the 
namese  Prime  Minister  who  had 
Peking   to   greet   him.   Thereaftei 
has  Increasingly  Identified  hlmse  f 
Conununlst  cause  in  Indochina 

This  government  had  no 
of  the  ouster  of  Sihanouk,  wltt 
had  been  attempting  to  improv^ 
Our  Initial  response  was  to  seek 
the  status  quo  with  regard  to  Ca 
to  try  to  prevent  an  expansion  of 
Influence.  The  Immunity  of  the 
sanctuaries    had    been    a    r 
handicap    for    us    for    many 
had  refrained  from  moving  agalist 
order  to  contain  the  conmct.  We 
both  the  problems  facing  Slha 
fact  that  he  had  exercised  some 
control  over  Communist  activities 
regulation  of  the  flow  of  rice 
supplies   Into   the  sanctuaries 
ports.  We  considered  that  a 
bodla  outweighed  the  military 
move  against  the  base  areas. 

This  Is  why  diplomatically 
action  to  Sihanouk's  overthrow 
courage    some    form    of 
Cambodia.  We  spoke  In  this 
terested   governments.    And   we 
through    many    channels    that 
IntenUon  of  exploiting  the  Ca 
heaval  for  our  own  ends. 

These  attempts  ran  afoul  of 
signs.    North    Vietnam   and   the 
withdrew  their  representation 
Penh.    North    Vietnamese    and 
forces  t>egan  to  expand  their  base 
the  border. 

By  April  3.  they  were  beglnnl 
attacks   against   Cambodian 
Relng   Province.    Later   these 
extended  to  other  outposts  In 
bodla.  forcing  Cambodian  troops 
border  positions   In   the  Parrofi 
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by  April   10.   Communist  attacks  were  also 
directed  against  Mekong  River  traffic. 

By  April  16,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  troops  began  to  launch  isolated 
attacks  deep  Into  Cambodia  Including  an 
attack  on  the  Capital  of  Takeo  Province 
south  of  Phnom  Penh. 

Despite  escalating  Communist  activity  In 
Cambodia,  we  continued  to  exercise  re- 
straint. Though  the  Implications  of  the 
Conununlst  actions  for  our  efforts  In  Viet- 
nam were  becoming  increasingly  ominous. 
Communist  Intentions  In  Cambodia  were 
still  not  absolutely  clear.  The  military  moves 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  In 
Cambodia  could  still  be  interpreted  as  tem- 
fwrary  actions  to  secure  their  base  camps  In 
light  of  the  uncertainties  following  Siha- 
nouk's removal. 

When  I  made  my  April  20  speech  announc- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  150,000  troops  over  the 
next  year,  I  knew  that  we  might  be  at  a 
crossroads  In  Cambodia.  I  nevertheless  made 
the  announcement  because  It  would  leave  no 
doubt  about  our  Intention  to  de-escalate  the 
conflict. 

I  also  used  the  occasion  to  restate  very 
forthcoming  poUtlcal  principles  for  a  negoti- 
ated peace.  At  the  same  time  I  described  the 
pattern  of  North  Vietnamese  aggression  in 
Indochina,  and  acknowledged  my  withdrawal 
decision  Involved  some  risks  when  viewed 
against  this  enemy  escalation.  I  therefore  re- 
Iterated  my  determination  to  take  strong  and 
effective  measures  if  increased  enemy  action 
in  Laos.  Cambodia  or  South  Vietnam  Jeopar- 
dized the  security  of  our  remaining  forces  In 
Vietnam. 

Within  dsys  of  my  April  20  speech.  Com- 
munists' Intentions  became  gainfully  and 
unambiguously  clear.  In  the  face  of  our  re- 
straint and  our  warnings,  the  North  Viet- 
namese continued  to  exp>and  their  territorial 
control,  threatening  to  link  up  their  base 
areas.  Prom  a  series  of  Isolated  enclaves,  the 
base  areas  were  rapidly  becoming  a  solid  band 
of  se'.f-sustalnlng  territory  stretching  from 
Laos  to  the  sea  from  which  any  pretense  of 
Cambodian  sovereignty  was  rapidly  being  ex- 
cluded. 

On  April  20,  North  Vietnamese  forces  tem- 
porarily captured  Saang,  only  eighteen  miles 
south  of  Phnom  Penh. 

On  April  22,  Communist  forces  assaulted 
the  town  of  Snoul  east  of  Phnom  Penh. 

On  April  23,  they  attacked  the  town  of 
Mlmot  and  an  Important  bridge  linking  the 
tovm  of  Snoul  and  the  capital  of  Kratle 
Province  on  Route  13. 

On  April  24,  they  moved  on  the  resort  city 
of  Kep. 

On  April  26.  they  attacked  some  ships  on 
the  Mekong  and  occupied  the  town  of  Ang- 
tassom,  a  few  miles  west  of  Takeo. 

They  then  attacked  the  city  of  Chhlong, 
on  the  Mekong  River  north  of  Phnom 
Penh,  and  the  port  city  of  Kampot. 

During  this  same  period,  they  cut  almost 
every  major  road  leading  south  and  east  out 
of  Phnom  Penh. 

The  prospect  suddenly  loomed  of  Cam- 
bodia's becoming  virtually  one  large  base  area 
for  attack  anywhere  Into  South  Vietnam 
along  the  600  miles  of  the  Cambodian  fron- 
tier. The  enemy  In  Cambodia  would  have  en- 
Joyed  complete  freedom  of  action  to  move 
forces  and  supplies  rapidly  across  the  entire 
length  of  South  Vietnam's  flank  to  attack 
our  forces  in  South  Vietnam  with  Impunity 
from  well-stocked  sanctuaries  along  the 
border. 

We  thus  faced  a  rapidly  changing  military 
situation  from  that  which  existed  on  April 
20. 

Th«  poaslWUty  of  a  graTe  new  threat  to 
our  troops  In  South  Vietnam  was  rapidly  be- 
coming an  actuality. 

This  pattern  of  Communist  action  prior  to 
our  decision  of  April  30  makes  It  clear  the 
enemy  was  Intent  both  on  expanding  and 
strengthening  Its  military  position  along  the 
Cambodian    border    and    overthrowing    the 


Cambodian  government.  The  plans  were  laid, 
the  orders  Issued,  and  already  being  imple- 
mented by  Communist  forces. 

Not  only  the  clear  evidence  of  Communist 
actions — but  supporting  data  screened  from 
more  than  six  tons  of  subsequently  captured 
Communist  documents — leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  Communists'  move  against  the  Cambo- 
dian Government  preceded  the  U.S.  action 
against  the  base  areas. 

Three  options 
On  April   30,   before   announcing  our  re- 
sponse, I  outlined  the  three  basic   choices 
we  had  in  the  face  of  the  expanding  Com- 
munist threat. 

Plrst,  we  could  do  nothing.  This  would 
have  eroded  an  Important  restraint  on  the 
loss  of  American  lives.  It  would  have  run  the 
risk  of  Cambodia's  becoming  one  vast  enemy 
staging  area,  a  springboard  for  attacks  on 
South  Vietnam  without  fear  of  retaliation. 
The  dangers  of  having  done  nothing  would 
not  have  fully  materialized  for  several 
months  and  this  government  might  have 
been  commended  for  exercising  restraint. 
But,  as  withdrawals  proceeded,  our  paralysis 
would  have  seriously  Jeopardized  our  forces 
In  Vietnam  and  would  have  led  to  longer 
lists  of  American  casualties.  The  United 
States  could  not  accept  the  consequences  of 
Inaction  In  the  face  of  this  enemy  escala- 
tion. The  American  men  remaining  In  South 
Vietnam  after  our  withdrawal  of  150,000 
would  have  been  In  severe  Jeopardy. 

Our  second  choice  was  to  provide  massive 
assistance  to  Cambodia.  This  was  an  un- 
realistic alternative.  The  small  Cambodian 
army  of  30,000  could  not  effectively  utilize 
any  massive  transfusion  of  military  assistance 
against  the  immediate  enemy  threat.  We 
also  did  not  wish  to  get  drawn  Into  the 
permanent  direct  defense  of  Cambodia.  This 
would  have  been  Inconsistent  with  the  basic 
premises  of  our  foreign  policy. 

After  Intensive  consultations  with  my  top 
advisers,  I  chose  the  third  course.  With  the 
South  Vietnamese  we  launched  Joint  attacks 
against  the  base  areas  so  long  occupied  by 
Communist  forces. 

"Sur  mlUtSkry  objectives  were  to  capture  or 
destroy  the  arms,  ammunition  and  supplies 
that  had  been  built  up  In  those  sanctuaries 
over  a  period  of  years  and  to  disrupt  the 
enemy's  communication  network.  At  the 
least  this  would  frustrate  the  Impact  of  any 
Communist  success  In  Unking  up  their  base 
areas  If  It  did  not  prevent  this  develop- 
ment altogether. 

I  concluded  that,  regardless  of  the  success 
of  Communist  assaults  on  the  Cambodian 
Oovemment.  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
sanctuaries  would: 

Remove  a  grave  potential  threat  to  our 
remaining  men  In  South  Vietnam,  and  so 
reduce    future   American    casualties. 

Give  added  assurance  of  the  continuance 
of  our  troop  withdrawal  program. 

Insure  the  timetable  for  our  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  program. 

Increase  the  chances  of  shortening  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam. 

Enhance  the  prospects  of  a  negotiated 
peace. 

Emphasize  to  the  enemy  whether  In  South- 
east Asia  or  elsewhere  that  the  word  of  the 
United  States — whether  given  in  a  promise 
or  a  warning — was  still  good. 

THE    MtLTTAKY    OPERATIONS 

Ten  major  operations  were  launched 
against  a  dozen  of  the  most  slgnlflcant  base 
areas  with  32,000  American  troops  and  48,- 
000  South  Vietnamese  participating  at  var- 
ious times.  As  of  today,  all  Americans,  in- 
cluding logistics  personnel  and  advisers,  have 
withdrawn,  as  have  a  majority  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces. 

Our  military  response  to  the  enemy's  es- 
calation was  measured  in  every  respect.  It 
was  a  limited  operation  for  a  limited  period 
of  time  with  limited  objectives. 
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We  have  scrupulously  observed  the  21- 
mlle  limit  on  penetration  of  our  ground  com- 
bat forces  Into  Cambodian  territory.  These 
self-imposed  time  and  geographic  restric- 
tions may  have  cost  us  some  military  advan- 
tages, but  we  knew  that  we  could  achieve 
our  primary  objectives  wltliln  these  re- 
straints. And  these  restraints  underscored 
the  limited  nature  of  our  purpose  to  the 
American  people. 

My  June  3  interim  report  pointed  up  the 
success  of  these  operations  and  the  massive 
amounts  of  supplies  we  were  seizing  and  de- 
stroying. We  have  since  added  substantially 
to  these  totals.  A  full  Inventory  Is  attached 
as  an  appendix  to  the  report.  Here  are  some 
highlights. 

According  to  latest  estimates  from  the 
field,  we  have  captured: 

22,892  Individual  weapons — enough  to 
equip  about  74  full-strength  North  Viet- 
namese Infantry  battalions  and  2.609  big 
crew-served  weapons — enough  to  equip  about 
25  full-strength  North  Vietnamese  Infantry 
battalions; 

More  than  15  million  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion or  about  what  the  enemy  has  fired  In 
South  Vietnam  during  the  past  year; 

14  million  pounds  of  rice,  enough  to  feed 
all  the  enemy  combat  battalions  estimated 
to  be  In  South  Vietnam  for  about  four 
months: 

143.000  rockets,  mortars,  and  recollless  rlfie 
rounds,  used  against  cities  and  bases.  Based 
on  recent  experience,  the  number  of  mortars, 
large  rockets,  and  recollless  rifle  rounds  Is 
equivalent  to  what  the  enemy  shoots  In  about 
14  months  in  South  Vietnam: 

Over  199.552  anti-aircraft  rounds,  6,482 
mines,  62,022  grenades,  and  83.000  pounds  of 
explosives.  Including  1,002  satchel  charges: 

Over  436  vehicles  and  destroyed  over  11,688 
bunkers  and  other  military  structures. 

And  while  our  objective  has  been  supplies 
rather  than  personnel,  the  enemy  has  also 
taken  a  heavy  manpower  loss — 11.349  men 
killed  and  about  2J3M  captured  and  de- 
tainees. 

These  are  Impressive  statistics.  But  what  Is 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  piles  of  enemy 
supplies  and  the  rubble  of  enemy  Installa- 
tions? 

We  have  eliminated  an  Immediate  threat 
to  our  forces  and  to  the  security  of  South 
Vietnam — and  produced  the  prospect  of  fewer 
American  casualties  In  the  future. 

We  have  Inflicted  extensive  casualties  and 
very  heavy  losses  In  material  on  the  enemy — 
losses  which  can  now  be  replaced  only  from 
the  North  during  a  monsoon  season  and  In 
the  face  of  counteraction  by  South  Viet- 
namese ground  and  U.S.  air  forces. 

We  have  ended  the  concept  of  Cambodian 
sanctuaries.  Immune  from  attack,  upon 
which  the  enemy  military  had  relied  for  five 
years. 

We  have  dislocated  supply  lines  and  dis- 
rupted Hanoi's  strategy  In  the  Saigon  area 
and  the  Mekong  Delta.  The  enemy  capacity 
to  mount  a  major  offensive  In  this  vital  pop- 
tUated  region  of  the  South  has  been  greatly 
diminished. 

We  have  effectively  cut  off  the  enemy  from 
resupply  by  the  sea.  In  1969,  well  over  half 
of  the  munitions  being  delivered  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  In  Cambodia  came 
by  sea. 

We  have,  for  the  time  being,  separated  the 
Communist  main  force  units — regular  troops 
organized  in  formal  units  similar  to  conven- 
tional armies — from  the  gvierrlllas  in  the 
southern  part  of  Vietnam.  This  should  pro- 
vide a  boost  to  paclflcatlon  efforts. 

We  have  guaranteed  the  continuance  of 
our  troop  withdrawal  program.  (^  June  3, 
I  reaffirmed  that  150,000  more  Americans 
would  return  home  within  a  year  and  an- 
nounced that  50,000  would  leave  Vietnam  by 
October  15. 

We  have  bought  time  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  strengthen  themselves  against  the 
enemy. 


We  have  witnessed  visible  proof  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Vletnamlzatlon  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese performed  with  skill  and  valor  and 
competence  far  beyond  the  expectation  of 
our  commanders  or  American  advisers.  The 
morale  and  self-confldence  of  the  Army  of 
South  Vietnam  Is  higher  than  ever  before. 

These  then  are  the  major  accompllshnients 
of  the  operations  against  the  Cambodian 
base  areas.  Americans  can  take  pride  In  the 
leadership  of  General  Abrams  and  In  the 
competence  and  dedication  of  our  forces. 

There  is  another  way  to  view  the  success  of 
these  operations.  What  If  we  had  chosen  the 
first  option — and  done  nothing? 

The  enemy  sanctuaries  by  now  would  have 
been  expanded  and  strengthened.  The  thou- 
sands of  troops  he  lost.  In  killed  or  captured, 
would  be  available  to  attack  American  posi- 
tions and  with  enormous  resources  that  we 
captured  or  destroyed  still  in  his  hands. 

Our  Vletnamlzatlon  program  would  be  In 
serious  Jeopardy:  our  withdrawals  of  troops 
could  only  have  been  carried  out  in  the  face 
of  serious  threat  to  our  remaining  troops  In 
Vietnam. 

We  would  have  confronted  an  adversary 
emboldened  by  our  timidity,  an  adversary 
who  had  ignored  repeated  warnings. 

The  war  would  be  a  good  deal  further  from 
over  than  It  Is  today. 

Had  we  stood  by  and  let  the  enemy  act  with 
Impunity  In  Cambodia — we  would  be  facing  a 
truly  bleak  situation. 

The  allied  operations  have  greatly  reduced 
these  risks  and  enhanced  the  prosi>ect£  for 
the  future.  However,  many  difficulties  remain 
and  some  setbacks  are  Inevitable.  We  still  face 
substantial  problems,  but  the  Cambodian  op- 
erations win  enable  us  to  pursue  our  goals 
with  great  confidence. 

When  the  decision  to  go  Into  Cambodia 
was  announced  on  April  30,  we  anticipated 
broad  disagreement  and  dissent  within  the 
society.  Given  the  divisions  on  this  Issue 
among  the  American  people.  It  could  not  have 
been  otherwise. 

But  the  majority  of  the  Americans  sup- 
ported that  decision — and  now  that  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  Is  over,  I  believe  there  Is  a 
wide  measure  of  understanding  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  It. 

Although  there  remains  disagreement 
about  Its  long-term  significance,  about  the 
cost  to  our  society  of  having  taken  this  ac- 
tion— there  can  be  little  disagreement  now 
over  the  Immediate  military  success  that  has 
been  achieved.  With  American  ground  opera- 
tions In  Cambodia  ended,  we  shall  move  for- 
ward with  our  plan  to  end  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  to  secure  the  Just  peace  on  which 
all  Americans  are  iinlted. 

THE  FUTT7RS 

Now  that  our  ground  forces  and  our  logis- 
tic and  advisory  persoiinel  have  aU  been 
withdrawn,  what  will  be  our  future  policy 
for  Cambodia? 

The  following  will  be  the  guidelines  of  our 
policy  In  Cambodia: 

1.  There  will  be  no  U.S.  ground  personnel 
In  Cambodia  except  for  the  regular  staff  of 
our  Embassy  In  Phnom  Penh. 

2.  There  will  be  no  U.S.  advisers  with  Cam- 
bodian units. 

3.  We  will  conduct — with  the  Approval  of 
the  Cambodian  Oovemment — air  Interdiction 
missions  against  the  enemy  efforts  to  move 
supplies  and  personnel  through  Cambodia 
toward  South  Vietnam  and  to  re-establish 
base  areas  relevant  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  We 
do  this  to  protect  our  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

4.  We  will  turn  over  material  captured  in 
the  base  areas  In  Cambodia  to  the  Cambodian 
Government  to  help  It  defend  Its  neutrality 
and  Independence. 

6.  We  will  provide  military  assistance  to 
the  Cambodian  Government  in  the  form  of 
small  arms  and  relatively  unsophisticated 
equipment  in  types  and  quantities  suitable 
for  their  army.  To  date  we  have  supplied 


about  $5  million  of  these  Items  principally  in 
the  form  of  small  arms,  mortars,  trucks,  air- 
craft parts,  communications  equipment  and 
medical  supplies. 

6.  We  will  encourage  other  countries  of 
the  region  to  give  diplomatic  support  to 
the  independence  and  neutrality  of  Cam- 
bodia. We  welcome  the  efforts  of  the  Djakar- 
ta group  of  countries  *  to  mobilize  world 
opinion  and  encourage  Asian  cooperation  to 
this  end. 

7.  We  will  encourage  and  support  the 
efforts  of  third  countries  who  wish  to  furnish 
Cambodia  with  troops  or  material.  We  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  Asian  nations  to  help 
Cambodia  preserve  its  neutrality  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

I  will  let  the  Asian  Governments  ^eok 
for  themselves  concerning  their  future  pol- 
icies. I  am  confident  that  two  basic  prin- 
ciples will  govern  the  actions  of  those  na- 
tions helping  Cambodia: 

They  will  be  at  the  request  of,  and  In 
close  concert  with  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment. 

They  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  those 
nations'  own  defense — Indeed  they  will  con- 
tribute to  their  security  which  they  see 
bound  up  with  events  In  Cambodia. 

The  South  Vietnamese  plan  to  help.  Of  all 
the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  South  Viet- 
nam has  most  at  stake  In  Cambodia.  A  North 
Vletn£unese  takeover  would,  ctf  course,  have 
profound  consequences  for  Its  security.  At 
the  same  time,  the  leaders  of  South  Vietnam 
recognize  that  the  primary  focus  of  their 
attention  must  be  on  the  security  of  their 
own  country.  President  Thleu  has  reflected 
these  convictions  In  his  major  radio  and  TV 
address  of  June  27.  Our  understanding  of 
Saigon's  Intentions  Is  as  follows: 

1.  South  Vietnamese  forces  remain  reedy 
to  prevent  reestabllshment  of  base  areas 
along  South  Vietnam's  frontier. 

2.  South  Vletn&mese  forces  will  remain 
ready  to  assist  In  the  evacuation  of  Vietna- 
mese civilians  and  to  respond  selectively  to 
appeals  from  the  Cambodian  Government 
should  North  Vietnamese  aggression  make 
this  necessary. 

3.  Most  of  these  operations  wlU  be  launched 
from  within  South  Vietnam.  There  will  be 
no  U.S.  olr  or  logistics  support.  There  will  not 
be  U.S.  advisers  on  these  operations. 

4.  The  great  majority  of  South  Vietnamese 
forces  are  to  leave  Cambodia. 

6.  The  primary  objective  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  remains  Vletnamlzatlon  within 
their  country.  Whatever  actions  are  taken  In 
Cambodia  will  be  consistent  with  this  ob- 
jective. 

In  this  June  27  speech  President  Thleu 
emphasized  that  his  government  vrill  con- 
centrate on  efforts  within  South  Vietnam. 
He  pledged  that  his  country  will  always  re- 
spect the  territory,  borders.  Independence  and 
neutrality  of  Cambodia  and  will  not  Interfere 
In  Its  Internal  politics.  His  government  dbes 
not  advocate  stationing  troops  permanently 
in  Cambodia  or  sending  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  to  fight  the  war  for  the  Cambodian 
army. 

Under  the  foreign  policy  guidelines  first 
outlined  at  Guam  a  year  ago,  I  stressed  that 
a  threatened  country  should  first  make  maxi- 
mum efforts  In  Its  own  self-defense.  The 
Cambodian  people  and  soldiers  are  doing  that 
against  the  superior  force  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  invaders.  The  majority 
of  the  Cambodian  people  support  the  present 
government  against  the  foreign  Intruders. 
Cambodian  troops  have  remained  loyal  and 
have  stood  up  well  In  the  face  of  great  pres- 
sures from  a  better-armed  and  experienced 
foe. 

Secondly,  our  policy  stresses  there  should 
be  regional  cooperation  where  a  country  Is 


*  Australia,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Korea, 
Laos,  Malaysia,  New  Zealand,  The  Philip- 
pines, Singapore,  South  Vietnam,  Thailand. 
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not  strong  enough  to  defend  herseli  Cam- 
bodia's neighbors  are  providing  that  c«)opera- 
tlon  by  Joining  with  her  In  a  collecUv^  effort. 
Bach  or  them  is  a  target  of  Ctommu^Ut  ag- 
gression; each  has  a  stake  In  Canlbodla's 
neutrality  and  Independence. 

Third,  the  U.S.  wlU  assist  such  s^lf-help 
and  regional  actlona  where  our  partl(jlpetlon 
can  make  a  difference.  Over  the  long  term, 
we  expect  the  countries  of  Asia  to  provide 
Increasingly  for  their  own  defense,  ^wever, 
we  are  now  In  a  transitional  phase  wjien  na- 
tions are  shouldering  greater  respons^blUtles 
but  when  U.S.  ln%olvement,  while  d(  "'  ' 
still  plays  an  Important  role. 

In  this  interim  period,  we  muat  otfset  oxir 
lower  direct  involvement  with  ir  creased 
military  and  economic  assistance.  To  meet 
our  foreign  policy  obligations  while  rsduclng 
our  presence  will  require  a  redlnction — 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  -In  our 
assistance  program. 

Prince  Sihanouk  wrote  In  Deceml^er  1969 
about  the  Ckxninunlst  threat  to  his 
and    the    b«Uance    presented    by    Ainerlcan 
forces  In  Southeast  A«la.  In  a  generally  antl 
American  article  In  the  official  Caflabodlan 
Government  Party  newspaper  he  stnted 

"On  the  diplomatic  and  political  pi  uie.  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  remains  in  oui 
and  does  not  yet  leave  it  allows  us  ma  neuver 
Ings  ...  to  assure  on  the  one  hand  o  or  more 
than  honorable  presence  in  the  co)  icert  of 
nations  .  .  .  this  presence  (and  ths  is  an 
Irony  of  fate  for  the  antl-lmperlaUrts  that 
we  are)  is  an  essential  condition  for 
spect'.  the  •friendship'  and  even  for 
of  otir  socialist  'friends.'  When  the  p.S.  has 
left  these  regions,  it  Is  certain  that  t  le  Cam- 
bodia of  the  Sangkum  will  be  the  objective 
of  the  shelllngs  of  the  heavy  Coiimunlst 
guns:  unfriendliness,  subversion,  agg  -esslons 
Infiltrations  and  even  occupations.' 


THE    SEAKCH    FOR    PTACX 
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In  our  search  for  a  lasting  peace 
east  Asia,  we  are  applying  the 
principles  of  our  foreign  policy  whlc^ 
forth  In  the  Foreign  Policy  Heport 
gress    last   February:    partnership, 
and  willingness  to  negotiate 
The    partnership    of    our 
Program  and  of  our  support  for 
fense  efforts. 

The  strength  of  otir   action 
Communist  bases  in  Cambodia  and 
fastness  of  the  American  people  tc 
war  through  to  an  honorable 

The  willingness  to  negotiate 
our  generous  proposals  for  a 
In  our  flexibility  once  Hanoi  agree* 
ous  negotiations. 

All   three  elements   are   needed 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  w: 
negotiate  will  prove  empty  unless 
by  the  willingness  to  stand  by  Just 
Otherwise  negotiations  will  be  a 
for  capitulation.  This  would  only 
false  and  transitory  peace  abroad 
Ination  at  home. 

While  we  search  for  genuine  n 
we   must   continue  to  demonstratfe 
tlon  both  abroad  and  at  home  and 
support    the    common    defense 
threatened  Asian  nations. 

To  the  leaders  In  Hanoi,  I  say 
has  come  to  negotiate.  There  Is 
be  gained  In  waiting.  There  is  neve  ■ 
moment    when    both   sides   are   1 
equilibrium. 

The   lesson   of   the   last    two 
reinforced  the  lessons  of  the  last 
the  time  has  come  to  negotiate  a 
In  Cambodia,  the  futility  of  ex 
gresslon  has  been  demonstrated, 
tlons  In  Cambodia.  North  Vletnan 
Viet  Cong  provoked  the  destructlo:i 
sanctuaries    and    helped    to    weld 
the   Independent   states   of   South 
In  a  collective  defense  effort,  whic^ 
celve  American  support 
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Tho  other  side  cannot  Impose  Its  will 
through  military  means.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion of  Imposing  otirs.  We  have  not  raised 
the  terms  for  a  settlement  as  a  result  of  our 
recent  mUitary  successes.  We  will  not  lower 
our  minimum  terms  In  response  to  enemy 
pressure.  Our  objective  remains  a  negotiated 
peace  with  Justice  for  both  sides  and  which 
gives  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  the  op- 
portunity to  shape  their  own  futiire. 

With  major  efforts  the  North  Vietnamese 
can  perhaps  rebuild  or  readjust  Cambodia 
supply  areas  over  a  period  of  months.  They 
can  pursue  their  war  against  South  Vietnam 
and  her  neighbors.  But  what  end  would  a 
new  round  of  conflict  serve?  There  Is  no 
military  solution  to  this  conflict.  Sooner  or 
later,  peace  must  come.  It  can  come  now, 
through  a  negotiated  settlement  that  Is  fair 
to  both  sides  and  humiliates  neither.  Or  It 
can  come  months  or  years  from  now,  with 
both  sides  having  paid  the  further  price  of 
protracted  struggle. 

We  would  hope  that  Hanoi  would  ponder 
seriously  its  choice,  considering  both  the 
promise  of  an  honorable  peace  and  the  costs 
of  continued  war. 

We  repeat:  all  our  previous  proposals,  pub- 
lic and  private,  remain  on  the  conference 
table  to  be  explored,  including  the  principles 
of  a  Just  political  settlement  that  I  out- 
lined on  April  20. 

We  search  for  a  political  solution  that  re- 
flects the  win  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, and  allows  them  to  determine  their  fu- 
ture without  outside  Interference. 

We  recognize  that  a  fair  political  solu- 
tion should  reflect  the  existing  relationship 
of  political  forces. 

We  pledge  to  abide  by  the  outcome  of  the 
political  process  agreed  upon  by  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

For  our  part,  we  shall  renew  our  efforts  to 
bring  about  j,enuine  negotiations  both  In 
Paris  and  for  all  of  Indochina.  As  I  said  In 
my  address  last  September  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly : 

"The  people  of  Vietnam.  North  and  South 
alike,  have  demonstrated  heroism  enough  to 
last  a  century  .  .  .  The  people  of  Vietnam. 
North  and  South,  have  endured  an  unspeak- 
able weight  of  suffering  for  a  generation. 
And  they  deserve  a  better  future." 

We  call  on  Hanoi  to  Join  us  at  long  last 
In  bringing  about  that  better  future. 

Significant  enemy  losses  in  Cambodia ' 

Ammunition:  • 

Machlnegun  rounds 4,067.177 

Rifle  rounds- 10.694,990 

Total  small  arms  (ma- 
chlnegun and  rifle 
rounds) 14.762.167 


110.800 
12.400 


Medical  supplies  (lbs.). 

Documents  (Ibe.) 

Personnel : 
Enemy  KIA 

POW's  (Includes  detainees)  ..- 

>  As  of  June  29.  1970,  based  on  latest  avail- 
able data  from  the  field — subject  to  change. 

'  Figures  do  not  Include  70  tons  of  assorted 
ammunition. 


11.349 
2,328 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—1 97 1 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
aUon  of  Calendar  No.  987.  H.R.  17619. 
that  it  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
Utle. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bUl  (HJl.  17619) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 
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Antlalrcraft   rounds 199,552 

Mortar  rounds 68,539 

Large  rocket  rounds 2.  123 

Small  rocket  rounds 43, 160 

RecoUless  rifle  rounds ---  29,185 

Grenades 62,022 

Mines —  6,482 

Weapons : 

Individual 22,892 

Crew  served 2,509 

Pood: 

Rice  (lbs.) 14,046.000 

Man-months  of  rice 309.012 

Total  food  (lbs.) —  14.518,000 

Facilities:    Bimkers 'structures 

destroyed    11,688 

Transportation : 

Vehicles- 435 

Boats  187 

Excmiples  of  other  equipment: 

Radios 248 

Generators 49 

Total   communications  equip- 
ment  (lbs.) - 58.600 

Miscellaneous  explosives  (lbs.) 
(Including       1,002       satchel 

charges)    83,000 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL^-CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  afternoon  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees  on  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriations bill  met  and  agreed  on  a 
conference  report.  That  report  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  We 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  take  that  matter 
up  before  midnight  so  that  we  could  have 
passed  and  enacted  it  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  We  expected  to  do  that, 
but  were  imable  to  do  so,  because  we 
wanted  to  accommodate  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Tydings)  ,  who  feels 
very  strongly  about  a  part  of  that  bill — 
the  deletion  of  funds  for  the  subway, 
which  we  tried  to  save  in  conference,  but 
were  unable  to  succeed  in  doing  so. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  wants  to 
speak  at  some  length  on  that  matter. 
So  we  put  over  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure until  tomorrow  afternoon. 

I  likewise  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittees 
felt  very  strongly  that  we  should  get  a 
bill  promptly  so  that  the  schools  in  the 
District  and  the  other  functions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  depend  on 
timely  operations  could  operate  as  ef- 
ficiently as  possible. 

We  are  this  close  to  getting  agreement 
to  a  conference  report.  I  do  hope  that 
those  Senators  who  obviously  will  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  deletion  of  the 
subway  provision  will  sustain  that  con- 
ference report.  Although  we  did  try  to 
'keep  in  that  provision,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  explain  the  matter 
in  some  detail  tomorrow. 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
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President,  "will  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  yield  to  the  distingxiished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  who.  in  my 
opinion,  was  as  fine  a  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  we  have  ever  had. 
I  have  tried  to  fill  in  for  him.  It  has  been 
an  honor  to  follow  him  as  chairman  of 
that  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator,  as  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  has  per- 
formed, I  think,  a  very  extraordinary 
job.  In  my  recollection  this  is  the  first 
time  within  at  least  the  past  10  years — 
my  memory  may  be  faulty  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is— that  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  has  been  passed  by 
both  Houses  and  the  conference  report 
adopted  in  one  of  the  two  Houses  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin on  the  exemplary  job  he  has  done 
and  for  the  statement  he  Is  making 
tonight.  ,    ^  ^  ^ 

I  share  with  him  the  wish  that  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  salute  him  for  his  diligence  and  for 
the  thoughtfulness  of  his  work,  and 
especiaUy  for  the  expedition  of  this  diffi- 
cult bill.  I  believe  this  is  the  first  year 
in  quite  a  long  time  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  without  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  statement.  The 
Senator  is  correct  in  that  the  bill  did 
pass  without  a  rollcall  vote,  and  it  is  the 
first  time  in  many  years — perhaps  10 
years— that  the  bill  was  passed  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  is  now  on 
the  verge  of  being  sent  to  the  White 
House.  ^    ^ 

I  could  not  be  more  fiattered  than  to 
be  commended  for  my  diligence  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  because  he 
is  a  very  diligent  man,  as  we  all  know. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S  3366.  A  bill  to  make  bank  In  American 
Samoa  eligible  for  Federal  deposit  Insurance 
under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes   (Rept.   No.   91996). 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

S.  CON.  RES.  73 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 73.  establishing  a  joint  congressional 
committee  to  carry  out  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFKJES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1971— AMENDMENT 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted:   

EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

William  J.  Bauer,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.8. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  minolB. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colvunbla,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  17711.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Cooperative  Association  Act  (Rept. 
No.  91-995). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 


AMENDKKNT    NO.    7SS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
joined  with  Senators  Cask.  Mondali  and 
Proxmiri:  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  reduce 
the  appropriations  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration— 
NASA — and  to  eliminate  funds  from  this 
year's  appropriation  for  the  design  and 
definition  of  a  space  shuttle/station,  so 
that  the  Nation  is  better  able  to  con- 
centrate its  resources  and  efforts  on  the 
many  critical  domestic  needs  which  must 
be  met  at  tMs  time. 

Accordingly,  I  submit  for  myself  and 
Senators  Case.  Mondale  and  Proxmiri, 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me  to  reduce  the  appropriations  for 
NASA  by  $600  million,  with  discretion 
in  the  agency  to  spread  the  reduction 
among  the  various  projects  to  be  carried 
out. 

We  have  no  real  choice — I  wish  we  did. 
Larger  expenditures  are  needed  to  make 
significant  steps  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  housing  education,  poverty,  en- 
vironment and  crime  control.  In  order 
to  make  available  the  necessary  fimds  to 
meet  these  domestic  needs,  priorities  will 
have  to  be  reordered  and.  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  funding  of  our  space  program 
should  be  reexamined  and  redirected. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  $25  billion  has 
been  spent  on  the  ApoUo  program,  which 
achieved  much  earlier  success  than  had 
been  anticipated.  Now,  however,  six  addi- 
tional lunar  landings  are  still  to  be  at- 
tempted, even  though  many  space  ex- 
perts have  questioned  the  value  of 
manned,  rather  than  unmanned,  flights 
for  exploratory  purposes.  NASA  has  not 
made  a  convincing  case  for  carrying  out 
these  additional  flights  right  now  and  the 
availability  of  the  additional  hardware 
for  the  flights — mainly  the  Saturn 
rocket — seems  to  be  the  main  reason  for 
continuing  the  flights  through  1974. 

President  Nixon  in  his  March  7,  1970, 
statement  about  the  space  program, 
called  for  a  definition  of  new  goals  for 
the  seventies,  and  also  called  for  a  recog- 
nition that  many  critical  problems  here 
on  earth  make  high  priority  demands 
on  our  attention  and  resources.  I  agree 
with  the  President's  objectives.  The 
space  program  should  be  continued  so 


that  scientific  advances  will  be  made: 
but,  the  timing  is  right  and  our  resources 
should  be  directed  to  other  programs  to 
a  proportionally  greater  degree  right 
now. 

To  achieve  the  reordering  of  priorities 
which  is  so  necessary.  I  previously  joined 
with  my  colleagues  in  asking  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  Department  of  HUD 
to  reduce  the  House  appropriation  for 
NASA  by  approximately  20  percent  and 
to  eliminate  fimds  for  the  design  and 
definition  of  the  space  shuttle/station. 
Unfortunately,  the  committee  acted  to 
increase  the  appropriation  for  NASA  to 
$3,319,303,000,  which  is  $122,303,000  over 
the  House  figure.  In  addition,  funds  for 
the  space  shuttle/station  were  not  de- 
leted, even  though  there  are  doubts, 
documented  by  Senator  Mondalk  and 
by  Congressman  Karth,  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  about  starting  a  pro- 
gram which  could  cost  $14  billion  for 
development  and  could  eventually  cost 
$50  to  $100  billion  if  expanded  to  a  Mars 
landing  program,  as  expected. 

In  view  of  the  unfavorable  actions 
taken  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  am  offering  the  amendment  for  a  $600 
million  cut  in  NASA  appropriations  and 
am  supporting  the  amendment  to  delete 
funds  for  the  space  shuttle,  station. 

I  do  not  believe  a  reduction  of  this 
magnitude  will  cripple  the  space  pro- 
gram. However,  it  will  require  a  hard 
look  at  existing  and  future  programs  to 
ascertain  what  is  absolutely  essential  at 
this  time,  and  what  can  be  delayed  or 
eliminated.  We  must  demonstrate  that 
Congress  is  willing  to  place  a  much  great- 
er emphasis  on  the  critical,  immediate 
needs  here  at  home  before  giving  priority 
to  the  pursuit  of  other  planets.  When  the 
entire  appropriation  approved  by  the 
Senate  Committee  for  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  which  administers  a 
nationwide  housing  program,  is  only  $2 
million  greater  than  the  appropriation 
for  NASA,  there  is  something  wrong  in 
the  allocation  of  resources  apportioned 
to  national  problems  and  their  exigencies. 
The  amendment  which  I  submit  and  the 
amendment  relating  to  the  space  shuttle/ 
station  seek  to  change  this,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  support  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
lott).  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970 — ^AMENDMENT 

AMENDKKNT    MO.    TSS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkk),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mnsxii).  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaclb- 
TON).  I  submit  an  amendment  to  HJl. 
17550  to  make  further  improvements  in 
the  1970  social  security  bill  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

While  I  welcome  the  action  taken  by 
the  House,  additional  major  reforms  are 
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still   urgently   needed   to   impnve  this 
vital,  but  essential  program. 

In  my  floor  statement  a  ccuple  of 
weeks  ago,  I  listed  several  essential  im- 
provements which  should  be  adcpted  by 
the  Senate  to  perfect  the  Hous!  bill. 

The  amendment  I  submit  to<lay  im- 
plements those  recommendation  >. 

The  5-percent  across- the-boiird  in- 
crease authorized  by  the  Hoiise.  al- 
though badly  needed  by  the  elderly,  will 
not  become  effective  imtil  Januat-y  1971. 

However,  our  cost-of-living  is  ijising  at 
an  annual  rate  of  around  6  or  7  :  )ercent. 
the  most  rampant  inflation  in  m  ^arly  20 
years. 

And.  there  appears  to  be  no  end  in 
sight. 

Unfortunately,  persons  living  in  Um- 
Ited.  fixed  incomes  are  usimlly  Hurt  the 
most  during  a  period  of  rapid  iilflation. 

At  this  present  rate  of  inflation,  the 
5-percent  raise  would  be  nullifliKi  even 
before  a  social  security  beneficiary  re- 
ceives his  first  check  reflecting  ;his  in- 
crease— in  Febriiary  1971. 

My  amendment  would  help  to  prevent 
elderly  persons  from  losing  their  desper- 
ate race  with  inflation  by  raisin;  bene- 
fits by  10  percent  in  January  1  I71,  in- 
stead of  5  percent. 

Moreover,  an  additlonaJ  20  per  :ent  in- 
crease would  be  authorized  for  c  anuary 
1972. 

Thereafter,  benefits  would  be  av  itomat- 
ically  adjusted  for  correspondini ;  raises 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

HJi.  17550  provides  for  a  similar  ad- 
justment mechanism,  but  would  go  into 
efTect  only  after  today's  inadequatje  bene- 
fits had  been  raised  by  only  5  percent. 

While  I  enthusiastically  suppor^  provi- 
sion for  an  automatic  adjustment  mech- 
anism to  keep  social  security  current 
with  rising  prices,  I  believe  that  penefits 
must  be  raised  to  a  more  realisac  level 
than  provided  in  the  House  bilL  before 
this  automatic  escalator  is  emplpyed. 

With  the  adoption  of  these  proposed 
increases,  our  social  security  system 
would  be  much  more  responsive]  to  the 
rising  income  needs  of  the  ageq  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow. 

In  addition,  older  persons  wo^d  not 
find  themselves  locked  in  at  inadequate 
benefit  levels. 

Major  revision  is  also  needed  Ifor  re- 
cipients of  minimum  benefits.  Presently, 
the  minimum  monthly  benefit  fot  a  sin- 
gle person  is  $64. 

A  5-percent  raise,  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  would  raise  the  minimum  >y  only 
$3.20  a  month — to  $67.20. 

This  will  amount  to  $806.40  in  annual 
Income,  less  than  one-half  of  the  $1,700 
poverty  threshold  for  a  single  pei  son. 

Today,  there  are  about  5  millior  semor 
citizens  living  in  poverty.  And,  many 
did  not  become  poor  until  they  1  became 
old. 

Because  of  the  prevalence  and  per- 
sistence of  poverty  among  the  agdd,  sub- 
stantial Increases  in  minimimi  benefits 
are  urgently  needed. 

My  amendm«it  would  raise  th(  i  mini- 
mum monthly  benefit  to  $90  by  J  muary 
1971  and  to  $120  by  January  197P. 

Raising  the  minimum  to  $90  could  re- 
move an  estimated  2.1  million  Individ- 
uals  from   poverty — nearly   1.4  piiUion 


persons  65  and  older  and  another  700,000 
under  65. 

One  significant  change  made  in  the 
House  bill  was  a  liberalization  of  the 
earnings  test.  Under  present  law,  an  in- 
dividual imder  72  years  of  age  may  earn 
up  to  $1,680  in  annual  income  before  his 
benefits  are  reduced. 

H.R.  17550  raises  this  amount  to  $2,000. 

This  is  certainly  a  step  In  the  right 
direction,  but  I  propose  that  it  be  raised 
to  $2,100.  For  earnings  in  excess  of  $2,100, 
$1  in  benefits  would  be  withheld  for  each 
$2  of  earnings. 

This  additional  $100.  I  believe,  will  be 
especially  helpful  to  elderly  persons  who 
must  work  to  supplement  their  social 
security. 

Moreover,  the  added  cost  of  this  pro- 
posed increase  will  be  very  modest. 

Although  medicare  has  brought  peace 
of  mind  to  millions  of  aged  persons,  ma- 
jor reforms  are  still  needed. 

Medicare  now  covers  only  about  45 
percent  of  all  health  costs  of  the  elderly. 
Consequently,  the  threat  of  costly  and 
catastrophic  illness  is  still  too  real  for 
many  senior  citizens. 

One  major  gap  In  coverage  Is  out-of- 
hospital  prescription  drugs.  Too  often 
older  Americans  are  confronted  with  this 
vexing  problem:  Shall  we  buy  food  for 
the  table  or  shall  we  purchase  the  drugs 
needed  to  maintain  our  health?  Too 
often,  both  needs  suffer  irreparably. 

Drug  expenditures  for  persons  65  and 
older  average  three  times  higher  than 
those  for  other  Americans. 

A  1968  estimate  reveals  that  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  all  elderly  persons 
had  drug  expenditures  of  $50  or  more, 
and  about  20  percent  had  expenditures 
in  excess  of  $100. 

For  aged  persons  with  severe  chronic 
conditions — about  15  percent  of  all  el- 
derly Individuals — prescription  expenses 
are  six  times  as  great  as  for  younger 
people. 

To  provide  relief  for  this  major  ex- 
pendltiire,  my  amendment  would  extend 
medicare  coverage  to  out-of-hospital 
prescription  drugs. 

Several  renowned  experts  in  the  field 
of  health  care  have  already  recognized 
the  need  for  action  in  this  area. 

For  instance,  a  task  force  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  1967  reported  last  year 
that  "there  is  a  need  for  an  out-of-hos- 
pital drug  insurance  under  medicare."  In 
a  working  paper  prepared  for  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aging,  a  similar  con- 
clusion was  reached. 

Another  substantial  health  expendi- 
ture for  the  elderly  is  the  premium 
charge  for  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance— part  B — of  medicare. 

Presently,  this  amounts  to  $4  per 
month,  but  it  is  scheduled  to  increase 
to  $5.30  In  July. 

For  an  elderly  couple,  this  means  tliat 
their  annual  premiums  will  be  raised 
from  $96  to  $127.20. 

For  the  great  majority  of  older  Ameri- 
cans who  live  on  very  low  incomes,  this 
expenditure  represents  a  heavy  finan- 
cial burden. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
premium  cost  for  the  elderly.  Instead, 
financing  for  supplementary  medical  in- 


surance—like the  part  A  hospital  Insur- 
ance— would  be  provided  from  payroll 
taxes  and  a  matching  contribution  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Another  gap  in  medicare  coverage 
concerns  dentures,  hearing  aids,  and 
eye  glasses. 

It  Is  estimated  that  about  50  percent 
of  all  persons  65  and  older  have  lost 
their  teeth. 

One  reason  is  that  half  of  them  have 
not  seen  a  dentist  in  more  than  5  years. 
In  many  instances,  limited  financial  re- 
sources prevent  them  from  having  their 
teeth  checked  periodically. 

Likewise,  eye  and  ear  problems  consti- 
tute a  major  expenditure  for  the  aged, 
and  affect  them  disproportionately  in 
comparison  with  other  groups. 

Several  studies  have  revealed  that  el- 
derly persons  have  the  greatest  need  for 
eye  and  ear  care,  and  the  least  ability 
to  pay  for  this  treatment  because  of  their 
limited  income. 

Another  major  area  of  needed  reform 
is  provision  for  well-timed  and  well-con- 
ceived use  of  general  revenues  to  finance 
a  portion  of  the  social  security  and  medi- 
care programs. 

Our  present  method  of  relying  on  pay- 
roll taxes  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

It  places  a  regressive  tax  on  the  Na- 
tion's workers.  Individuals  with  low  earn- 
ings pay  a  proportionately  larger  share 
of  their  total  wages  than  do  higher  paid 
Individuals. 

Moreover,  It  lacks  the  built-in  flexi- 
bility of  the  more  progressive  individual 
income  tax. 

Use  of  general  revenues  would  help  to 
correct  these  existing  deficiencies  and 
would  also  provide  a  more  equitable  basis 
for  financing  part  of  the  costs  of  medi- 
care and  social  security. 

Moreover,  based  upon  the  sound 
growth  of  our  economy  and  the  social 
security  and  medicare  trust  funds,  both 
programs  can  be  strengthened  and  Im- 
proved markedly  to  meet  the  income  and 
health  needs  of  the  elderly  of  today  and 
tomorrow  more  effectively  than  they  are 
now. 

In    addition,    my   amendment   would 
make  other  needed  changes,  including: 
Liberalizing    the    eligibility    require- 
ments for  disability  benefits; 

Extensions  of  medicare  coverage  to 
disabled  social  security  beneflciaries  un- 
der age  65;  and 

Revising  the  method  for  computation 
of  social  security  beneflts. 

Therefore,  I  urge  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  amendment. 
The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  756)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
WitLiAMS  of  New  Jersey  and  I  today  sub- 
mit amendments  to  HJl.  17550  These 
amendments  constitute  a  basic  program 
for  improving  the  presently  woefully  in- 
adequate social  security  system.  The 
present  system  has  lost  touch  with  the 
changing  income  needs  of  the  people  it 
was  meant  to  serve.  The  gap  between  the 
incomes  of  members  of  the  labor  force 
and   those   In   retirement   has   steadily 
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widened  in  recent  years.  In  1961,  the  me- 
dian income  of  families  with  an  aged 
head  was  51  percent  of  the  average  for 
younger  famiUes.  By  1967,  the  median 
had  fallen  to  46  percent  of  the  average 
for  younger  families. 

This  precipitous  drop  in  income  upon 
reaching  retirement  age  cuts  many  in- 
dividuals off  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  society.  Early  retirement  and 
unemployment  among  the  60  to  64  popu- 
lation creates  new  problems.  The  plight 
of  older  people  living  alone  or  with  non- 
relatives,  nearly  half  of  whom  have  in- 
comes below  $1,500,  is  the  shame  of  our 
Nation.  We  cannot  turn  our  backs  any 
longer  on  those  Americans  who  are 
spending  their  last  years  in  deprivation 
and  loneliness.  There  is  an  urgent  need 
to  completely  overhaul  the  present  sys- 
tem in  order  to  remove  5  million  impov- 
erished elderly  from  poverty  and  to  mod- 
ernize payments  for  all.  young  and  old, 
who  benefit  from  the  system. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  old  inequities, 
a  new  danger  stalks  our  senior  citizens. 
That  specter  is  inflation,  and  as  long 
as  the  administration  Is  dedicated  to  a 
policy  of  inaction,  it  will  continue  to  eat 
away  at  the  savings  and  pensions  of  the 
elderly.  Inflation  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  attempts  of  the  Congress  to  better 
provide  for  our  older  citizens.  The 
House-passed  bill  calls  for  a  5  percent 
across-the-board  bill  increase  to  be  effec- 
tive January  7,  1971.  With  the  cost  of 
living  skyrocketing  upward  at  an  annual 
rate  of  6  percent,  this  increase  will  leave 
the  recipient  no  better  off  than  before. 
To  give  relief  from  inflation,  the  legisla- 
tion we  offer  today  would  provide  for 
an  across-the-board  Increase  in  beneflts 
of  10  percent  to  be  effective  January 
1971,  with  an  additional  increase  in  the 
general  beneflt  levels  of  20  percent  by 
January  1972. 

Furthermore,  the  minimum  beneflt 
level  would  be  raised  from  the  present 
$64  a  month,  not  to  $67.20  as  in  the 
House-passed  bill,  but  to  $90,  a  level 
which  would  bring  the  individual  almost 
up  to  the  poverty  line.  As  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Aging  states : 

It  Is  no  longer  economically  necessary  or 
socially  acceptable  for  millions  of  Americans 
to  live  in  poverty  because  they  are  old. 

Low  income  in  old  age  Is  not  a  transi- 
tional problem  that  given  present  trends, 
will  disappear  in  time.  Only  the  substan- 
tial increases  that  we  propose  today  will 
help  the  elderly  achieve  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Another  feature  of  our  proposal  is  an 
incresised  liberalization  of  the  earnings 
test.  The  present  earnings  limitation  of 
$1,680  hurts  most  those  people  with  low 
incomes.  We  propose  that  it  be  raised  to 
$2,100.  In  addition,  our  amendment 
would  provide  for  automatic  adjustment 
of  the  annual  exempt  amount  of  earn- 
ings under  the  retirement  tests,  so  that 
inflation  would  be  prevented  from  nulli- 
fying this  reform  as  well. 

While  medicare  has  been  a  boon  to 
our  senior  citizens,  even  today  it  covers 
less  than  half  of  all  health  care  expendi- 
tures for  the  aged.  Yet,  as  the  trend  to- 
ward increasing  numbers  of  the  very  old 
aged  progresses,  the  health  problems 
faced  by  the  elderly  also  mount.  In  1968. 


40  percent  of  all  elderly  persons  had  drug 
expenditures  of  $50  or  more.  I  believe  it  is 
time  to  bring  out-of-hospital  prescrip- 
tion drugs  within  the  scope  of  the  medi- 
care program.  Drugs  constitute  almost  30 
percent  of  private  expenditures  for 
health  care.  Because  out-of-hospital 
drugs  are  not  presently  covered  under 
medicare,  some  hospital  stays  are  ex- 
tended solely  so  that  patients  can  ob- 
tain needed  medication.  The  promise  and 
protection  of  the  medicare  program  will 
also  be  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
costs  of  dentures,  hearing  aids,  and  eye 
glasses;  items  whose  expense  often  puts 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who 
need  them  most. 

Premiima  payments  for  medicare  part 
B — soon  to  go  from  $4  to  $5.30  a  month-r 
continue  to  limit  and  deny  adequate 
health  protection  to  the  elderly.  Under 
our  bill  these  premiums  will  be  abolished ; 
both  hospital  and  medical  insurance  pro- 
grams will  be  provided  through  employer 
payroll  contributions  and  matching  con- 
tributions by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  legislation  further  provides  for 
a  more  equitable  treatment  of  disabled 
workers.  The  eligibility  requirements  for 
disabiUty  beneflts  would  be  Uberalized 
and  medicare  coverage  extended  to  dis- 
abled social  security  beneficiaries  imder 
age  65. 

Turning  to  another  area,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  join  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
in  supporting  legislation  which  would 
alter  the  method  by  which  social  security 
benefits  are  computed.  Under  the  ap- 
proach offered  by  Senator  Willums  so- 
cial security  benefits  would  be  figured  on 
the  basis  of  a  worker's  highest  10  years 
of  earnings.  Certainly  this  is  an  approach 
which  would  go  far  to  eliminate  the  In- 
equities which  are  so  obvious  in  the  bene- 
fit computation  process  today.  However, 
I  would  also  like  to  make  reference  to  a 
proposal  which  Is  not  as  far-reaching  as 
Senator  Williams'  but  which  I  believe 
also  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

On  October  15.  1969.  I  introduced  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Williams  and  a  group 
of  17  bipartisan  cosponsors  S.  3035  which 
would  also  work  changes  in  the  method 
by  which  benefits  are  computed. 

I  am  pleased  that  Hil.  17650.  the 
House-passed  legislation,  includes  the 
concept  contained  in  S.  3035  which  pro- 
vides that  beneflts  for  men  should  be 
figured  on  the  basis  of  taxable  income 
received  until  age  62  rather  than  age  65 
as  is  now  the  law.  The  age  62  cutoff 
basis  applies  already  to  female  workers 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  same  age  be 
used  for  men. 

However,  the  House  bill  does  not  in- 
clude a  provision  found  in  S.  3035  which 
I  believe  is  of  even  greater  Importance 
if  substantial  equity  is  to  be  achieved. 
Under  the  present  law,  the  5  lowest 
wage  earning  years  are  dropped  out  when 
social  security  benefits  are  computed. 
Benefits  are  then  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  all  other  years  in  the  computation  pe- 
riod, which  ordinarily  extends  from  the 
year  1951  to  such  time  as  the  worker  be- 
comes eligible  for  benefits.  Thus,  the 
worker  who  chooses  to  retire  on  a  com- 
pany pension  plan  at  age  55,  after  spend- 
ing 30  years  in  the  work  force,  will  very 


likely  have  5  or  more  years  of  no,  or  very 
low  income,  figured  against  him  when  the 
time  comes  to  compute  his  benefits,  since 
the  5  dropout  years  presently  provided 
would  not  cover  the  entire  10-year  period 
between  his  date  of  initial  retirement  and 
his  65th  birthday. 

S.  3035  would  enable  the  55-year-oId 
retiree  in  my  example,  to  avoid  any  pen- 
alty as  the  result  of  his  early  retirement. 
Under  it  individuals  having  10  or  more 
years  of  social  security  coverage  would 
receive  an  additional  drop-out  year  for 
every  40  quarters  of  additional  coverage. 
For  example,  an  employee  who  elects  to 
retire  after  spending  30  years  in  the  cov- 
ered work  force  would  be  entitled  to  2 
additional  dropout  years.  The  worker 
who  has  spent  40  years  In  covered  em- 
plojonent  would  receive  three  additional 
years. 

Thus  the  effect  of  the  device  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  dropout  years, 
coupled  with  the  House-approved  pro- 
vision for  reducing  from  age  65  to  age  62 
the  cutoff  provision  for  men,  would  be 
to  substantially  reform  the  current 
method  of  computation. 

I  will  shortly  introduce  S.  3035  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  17550  so  that  the 
Finance  Committee  may  have  both  Sen- 
ator Williams'  "high  10"  amendment 
and  my  provision  before  it  when  it  con- 
siders the  House-passed  measure. 

Lastly,  this  legislation  takes  the  first 
step  toward  rectifying  the  inequity  of 
the  payroll  tax.  Progressive  taxation  is  a 
principle  long  accepted  in  this  country, 
yet  the  payroll  tax  is  by  nature  regressive. 
Individuals  with  low  incomes  pay  a  larger 
portion  of  their  total  wages  than  more 
highly  paid  workers.  The  payroll  tax  is 
another  example  of  Government  policies 
canceling  each  other  out.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  all  desire  to  remove  the  blight 
of  poverty  from  our  land.  On  the  other, 
we  collect  over  $1.5  billion  a  year  in  pay- 
roll taxes  from  famiUes  whose  incomes 
are  beneath  the  poverty  line.  Use  of  gen- 
eral revenues  to  finance  a  portion  of  the 
social  security  and  medicare  programs 
would  help  to  correct  these  deficiencies. 

One  of  the  marks  of  a  co\mtry's  great- 
ness is  how  it  treats  Its  elderly  citizen. 
To  date,  treatment  of  older  Americans  is 
not  worthy  of  our  greatness.  I  know  we 
can  do  better.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  reaffirm  this 
coimtry's  concern  for  our  senior  citizens. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1971— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    757 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me  to  H.R.  17619,  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill,  when  it  is  called  up  for 
consideration. 

This  amendment  would  restore  $585.- 
000,  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  a  boys'  dormitory  at  the 
Eufaula  Indian  Boarding  School  In  Eu- 
faula,  Okla. 

In  the  late  1950's,  dormitory  facilities 
at  Eufaula  were  destroyed  by  fire.  There 
was  partial  reconstruction,  but,  due  to 
a  lack  of  funds,  total  reconstruction  has 
not  been  finally  completed.  It  is  for  this 
purpose  that  these  fimds  are  needed. 
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The  students  living  at  Eu  aula  In- 
dian Boarding  School  attend  i  he  public 
schools  at  Eufaula.  Okla.,  a  ;)ractice  I 
strongly  approve. 

When  other  opportunities  f  )r  educa- 
tion can  be  provided  for  theiE  closer  to 
home,  Indian  children,  as  I  have  often 
said,  should  not  be  sent  far  as-ay  from 
their  own  people  to  go  to  boarding 
schools.  But  the  facility  here  ii  i  question 
serves  the  vital  needs  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren of  the  area  in  which  it  :s  located, 
housing  orphans,  Indism  chile  ren  from 
broken  homes,  and  Indian  cldldren  in 
nearby  areas  where  transportation  on 
a  daily  basis  presents  diflQculties. 

The  fimds  allowed  in  this  at  lendment 
are  vitally  needed  if  the  Indian  children 
are  to  have  proper  care  and  attention 
to  their  hving  needs  while  attending 
school. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  th  s  amend- 
ment lie  at  the  desk  and  be  pi  in  ted  and 
that  it  also  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

I  hope  that  this  smaendmeiit  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate  when  it  is  called 
up  in  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  17619,  the  Interior  i  ppropria- 
tions  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  and  will  ie  on  the 
table:  and.  without  objection,  t  le  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Reg  )rd. 

The  amendment  (No.  757)  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

AMEKDMENT    NO.     757 

il8 
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On  page  6.  line  9,  strike  out  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$19.38ji 

On  page  7,  line  5,  Immediately 
period,   Insert   a   colon   and   the 
"provided  further  that  not  to 
000  be  used  for  a  boys'  dormitory 
Indian   Boarding  School,  Oklahona 
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AiPROPRI- 


by  him,  to 


the  bill  (H.R.  17548)  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  tte  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  endinc  June  30, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table  pmd  to  be 
printed. 
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1971- 


DEPARTMENT     OP 
APPROPRIATIONS 
MENT 

AMXNDMZNT   NO.    759 

Mr.  GOODELL  submitted 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
the  bill  {YOR.  17923)  making 
tions  for  the\Department  of 
and  related  a'gencies  for  the 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
poses,  which  was  ordered  to 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


THE  BEGINNINO  OP  A  B  REAK? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presidrnt,  a  few 
days  ago  there  was  an  indication  from 
Paris  that  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment had  finally  officially  admitted  to 
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the  presence  of  its  armed  forces  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  did  this  by  agreeing 
to  the  return  of  certain  North  Vietnam- 
ese Army  persoimel  held  captive  by  the 
Army  of  South  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  first  time  Hanoi  has  ever 
recognized-the  fact  that  it  has  been  com- 
mitting armed  aggression  against  its 
neighbor  to  the  south.  Call  it  what  you 
will,  invasion,  civil  war  or  rebellion,  the 
fact  remains  that,  by  all  precedent,  sol- 
diers carrying  out  in  a  lawful  way  the 
dully  constituted  orders  of  their  lawful 
superiors  have  traditionally,  and  by  all 
international  law,  always  been  accorded 
the  rights  of  belligerents. 

A  particular  case  in  point  is  our  Civil 
War,  in  which,  from  the  very  outset,  sol- 
diers on  both  sides  were  treated  hu- 
manely. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  hope  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  oreak  in  the  grieviously 
unjust  situation  regarding  our  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  Hanoi  which  has  existed 
heretofore. 


FURTHER  ACTION  ON  HUNGER 
AND  MALNUTRITION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  wrote  to  President  Nixon  lu-ging  him  to 
submit  an  additional  request  of  $200  mil- 
lion to  the  Congress  for  free  and  reduced- 
cost  meals  under  the  National  School 
Limch  Act. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  is  submitting — today — 
to  the  Congress  a  budget  amendment  of 
$217  million  additional  for  tlie  school 
lunch  program. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  I  was  concerned  that  the 
$200  million  appropriated  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appropri- 
ations was  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
imder  the  recently  enacted  school  lunch 
legislation,  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  Public  Law  91-248  on  May  14. 

Also  HJl.  5554,  which  would  extend 
the  authorization  for  the  special  milk 
program,  was  allowed  by  the  President 
to  become  law  today.  I  understand  the 
President's  concern  for  holding  down 
spending;  however,  until  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's needy  children  are  reached  with 
free  or  reduced-price  lunches,  pursiiant 
to  the  administration's  conunitment,  I 
feel  that  we  should  provide  such  chil- 
dren at  least  with  milk. 

I  commend  the  President,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  its  continued  efforts  and  progress  in 
eliminating  hunger. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  today's  press  re- 
lease from  the  San  Clemente  White 
House,  armouncing  the  $217  million  ad- 
ditional budget  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  the  President 

Eleven  days  ago,  the  Congress  sent  to  me 
H.R.  5554,  which  would  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  special  milk  program.  I  have  not 
signed  this  measure.  But,  today — without  my 
signature — It  becomes  law. 

H.R.  6654  authorizes  appropriations  of  $120 
million  in  Fiscal  Year  1971  and  subsequent 
years.  The  Administration's  1971  budget  did 


not  include  funds  for  this  program.  In  a 
special  message  to  the  Congress  February  26, 
1970.  I  urged  that  this  and  similar  lower- 
priority  Federal  subsidy  programs  be  discon- 
tinued. As  I  said  then,  no  time-honored  pro- 
gram Is  sacrocanct  If  It  cannot  be  Justified 
on  the  grounds  of  high  priority. 

Tlie  funds  authorized  In  H  R.  5554  sub- 
sidize the  purchase  of  milk.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  subsidizing  families  able  to 
pay  the  fuU  cost.  Less  than  10  percent  of 
the  milk  served  goes  to  children  from  poverty 
families. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  vital  Importance  of 
milk  for  all  of  our  schoolchildren  and  also 
of  the  genuine  need  to  keep  our  dairy  In- 
dustry strong.  But  I  firmly  believe  the  major 
portion  of  the  funds  authorized  in  this  bill 
should  have  been  authorized  for  more  effec- 
tive nutritional  programs  to  benefit  children 
from  poor  families  and  on  a  basis  which  In- 
cludes milk  as  part  of  the  balanced,  nu- 
tritious school  lunch  program. 

I  have  already  acted  on  this  conviction. 
On  May  X4,  1970,  I  signed  into  law  H.R.  515 
which  improved  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act.  The  effect 
of  this  legislation  Is  to  assure  that  every 
■  child  from  a  family  whose  Income  falls  below 
the  poverty  line  will  receive  a  free  or  reduced- 
prlco  lunch.  These  lunches  Include  milk. 

To  properly  fund  this  legislation,  a  budg- 
et amendment  of  9217  million  additional  is 
being  transmitted  to  the  Congress  today  for 
the  school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams In  fiscal  1971,  bringing  the  total  Fed- 
eral funding  for  these  programs  to  $900  mil- 
lion. That  amount  Is  by  no  means  the  whole 
story  of  this  Administration's  determined 
efforts  to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  America.  Total  requests  for  food  assist- 
ance programs  In  fiscal  '71  exceed  $2.5  bil- 
lion, more  than  twice  the  amount  expended 
on  these  programs  two  years  ago  and  $900 
milUon  more  than  I  requested  and  obtained 
last  year. 

Thus  there  should  be  no  doubt  about  this 
Administration's  commitment  to  the  fight 
against  hunger.  If  this  effort  Is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, it  must  be  carried  on  In  a  way  that 
is  clearly  recognized  as  responsible.  We  must 
avoid  wasting  the  taxpayers*  money  on  over- 
lapping and  unnecessary  programs.  There- 
fore, It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
whatever  funds  I  use  from  this  program  I 
Intend  to  use  for  the  school  lunch  and  child 
nutrition  and  milk  programs  for  children 
from  pKJverty  families,  and  not  for  those  who 
are  In  no  need  of  such  a  subsidy.  I  have  al- 
lowed this  measure  to  become  law  with  these 
objectives  in  view. 

In  Its  future  actions  on  spending,  I  tirge 
the  Congress  to  join  me  Ui  the  constant  and 
crucial  effort  to  hold  down  Federal  spend- 
ing and  prevent  another  wave  of  inflation. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A,M.  TODAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
adjournment  until  9  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
July  1,  1970)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
today  at  9  a  in. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  30,  1970: 

U.S.  Marshal 
Charles  W.  Koval,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
T7.S.    marshal    for   the   western   district   of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Anthony  J.  Furka,  term  expired. 


